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N the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  The  Century  Dictionary,  Prof.  William  Dwight 
Whitney,  the  editor-in-chief,  wrote:  The  plan  of  The  Century  Dictionary  includes 
three  things:  the  construction  of  a general  dictionary  of  the  English  language  which 
shall  be  serviceable  for  every  literary  and  practical  use;  a more  complete  collection  of 
the  technical  terms  of  the  various  sciences,  arts,  trades,  and  professions  than  has  yet 
Deen  attempted ; and  the  addition  to  the  definitions  proper  of  such  related  encyclopedic  matter,  with 
pictorial  illustrations,  as  shall  constitute  a convenient  book  of  general  reference.  The  attempt  to 
accomplish  these  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  a harmonious  whole,  has  determined  both  the 
general  character  of  the  work  and  its  details. 

The  instant  acceptance  of  the  work,  as  the  leading  authority  of  its  kind,  both  by  the  scholarly 
class  and  the  general  public,  wherever  the  English  language  prevail,  and  its  widespread  sale  proved 
the  success  of  the  plan  upon  which  The  Century  Dictionary  was  built.  From  time  to  time  as  its 
numerous  impressions  have  appeared,  The  Century  has  been  amended  to  meet  the  more  obvious 
requirements  of  the  day,  but  the  limits  of  this  periodical  revision  have  been  somewhat  narrowly  drawn- 
In  the  present  new  edition,  which  embodies  both  a comprehensive  revision  and  an  extensive  enlarge- 
ment, the  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  all  the  demands  which  the  advance  of  the  time  has  raised 

The  most  evident  of  these  demands  is  the  inclusion,  with  a high  degree  of  completeness  of  the 
new  words  and  senses  which  have  come  into  existence— or  into  notice— since  the  dictionary  was  first 
issued.  The  great  extent  of  its  vocabulary— a vocabulary  larger  by  upward  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  words  than  that  of  any  then  existing  general  English  dictionary— was  a notable 
feature  of  the  first  edition.  The  opportunity,  in  the  future,  for  further  collection  and  the  importance 
of  such  additions  to  tfce  users  of  the  book  were,  however,  sufficiently  obvious,  even  at  that  time  and 
the  search  for  this  new  material  has,  accordingly,  never  been  remitted.  Its  results  were  published  in 
1909  in  the  form  of  two  supplementary  volumes  comprising  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
pages— more  than  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  pages  in  the  first  edition.  The  contents  of  this  supple- 
ment, with  revision  and  further  additions,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  present  edition  beino-  dis- 
tributed anong  the  several  volumes  in  accordance  with  the  part  of  the  alphabet  comprised’in  each. 

This  sipplementary  material  consists  of  new  words,  new  senses  of  words  defined  in  the  original 
pages,  deflations  of  new  ’phrases,’  and  extensions  of  old  definitions,  often  of  encyclopedic  length. 
To  find  at  cnce  what  may  be  wanted  in  all  of  this  original  and  supplementary  matter  will  involve  no 
difficulty.  \s  regards  the  new  words,  it  is  obvious  that  if  one  who  consults  the  dictionary  does  not 
find  a particular  word  in  the  main  part  of  the  volume  to  which  he  turns,  he  will  naturally  without 
prompting,  tern  to  the  supplementary  pages  at  the  back,  where  it  will  be  found.  Accordingly,’ no  mark 
has  been  inserted  in  the  original  pages  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a new  word  in  the  supplement.  As 
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regards  new  senses,  new  ‘ phrases,’  and  extensions  of  old  definitions,  however,  it  is  cleir  that  the  user 
who  does  not  find  what  he  wants  in  the  main  part  of  the  volume  will  not  quite  so  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably expect  to  find  it  in  the  supplementary  part.  In  these  cases,  therefore  (and  in  these  only),  a star 
has  been  placed  in  the  original  pages,  just  above  (rarely  just  below)  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  an 
addition  to  the  article  on  which— such  as  i new  or  extended  sense  or  a group  of  new  phrases— will  be 
found  in  the,  supplementary  pages.  Thisstar,  whether  it  is  found,  as  just  described,  ii  the  main  part 
of  the  volume,  or  in  its  supplementary  pa't  (in  the  definitions  or  cross-references),  refers  in  all  cases  to 
something  that  will  be  found  in  the  supplementary  matter. 
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acc 
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accom. 
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esp 
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adv 
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ethnol 

.ethnology. 

AF 
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.agriculture. 
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AL 
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Amer 
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.future. 

arch 
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art 

.article. 

Gael 
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. . Hungarian. 
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ceram 

. .ceramics. 

hydros 

. .hydrostatics. 

cf 

. . I,.  confer,  compare. 

Icel 

..Icelandic  (usually 

ch 

. . church. 

meaning  Old  Ice- 

Chal 

. . Chaldee. 

landic , otherwise  call - 

chem 

. . chemical,  chemistry. 

ed  Old  Norse). 

Chin. 

. .Chinese. 

ichth 

. .ichthyology. 

chron.  

. .chronology. 

i.e.  ..! 

. . L.  id  est,  that  is. 

colloq 

. .colloquial, colloquially. 

impers 

. . impersonal. 

com. 

. . commerce,  comrner- 

impf 

. .imperfect 

cial. 

impv 

. . . imperative. 

comp 

. .composition,  com- 

improp 

. . . improperly. 

pound. 

Ind 

. . .Indian. 

compar. 

. .comparative. 

ind 

. . .indicative. 

conch. 

. . .conchology. 

Indo-Eur. 

. . .Indo-European. 

conj 

. . .conjunction. 

indef 

. . .indefinite. 

contr. 

. . . contracted,  contrac- 

inf 

. . .infinitive. 

tion. 

instr 

. . . instrumental. 

craniol 

intr.,  intrans. 

. . intransitive. 

craniom 

Ir 

. . . Irish. 
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. . .crystallography. 

irreg 

D. 

It 

Dan 

Jap 

dat. 

L. 

def 

ing  classical  Latin). 

deriv. 

Lett 

dial 

LG 

diff 

lichenol 

. . .lichenology. 

dim 

lit 

distrib 

lit 

dram 

Lith 

dynam-  

lithog 

E 

lithol 

E 

English  (usually  mean- 

LL 

tug  modern  English). 

m. , masc.  . . . 

eccl.,  eccles. 

ecclesiastical. 

M 

eoon.  

economy. 

mach 

e.  g 

mammal.  . . 

mammalogy. 

example. 

manuf 

Egypt. 

math 

E.  Ind 

East  Indian. 

MD 

. . . .Middle  Dutch. 

elect 

ME 

embryol.  . . , 

wise  called  Old  Eng- 

Eng 

lish). 

mech 

mechanics,  mechani- 
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. . .photography. 
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phren.  . ." 
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polit 
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MGr 

Middle  Greek,  medie- 
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val  Greek. 
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Middle  High  German. 
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milit 

Pr 
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meaning  Old  Pro- 

ML 

Middle  Latin,  medie- 
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pref 

MLG 

Middle  Low  German. 

prep i 

mod 
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mycol 

pret 

myth 

priv 

prob 
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N. 
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N. 
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N.  Amer 

North  America. 

prop 

nat 

pros. 

naut 

Prot 

nav 

prov 

NGr. 

psychol.  ... 

psychology. 

Greek. 

q.  v.  ..:.... 

L.  quod  (or  pi.  quoe) 

NHG. 

New  High  German 

vide,  which  see. 

(usually  simply  G., 

refl 

German). 

reg 
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New  Latin,  modern 
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rhet 

nom 

Rom 

Norm 

Rom 
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north 

(languages). 
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Norwegian. 

Russ 
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Old. 

S.  Amer.  . . . 
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Sc 
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Old  Catalan. 
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OD 
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Slav. 
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Sp 
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subjunctive. 

OFlem.  ... 

Old  Flemish. 
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superlative. 

OGael 

surg 

OHG 

Old  High  German. 

surv 

OIr 

Old  Irish. 

Sw. 

Olt 

syn 

OL 

Syr. 

OLG 

technol 

ONorth. . . . 

teleg 

OPruss.  . . . 

teratol 

teratology. 

orig 

term 

ornith 

Teut 

OS 

theat 

OSp 

theol 

osteol 

therap 

OSw 

toxicol 

toxicology. 

OTeut 

tr.,  trans. . . . 

p.  a 

trigon 

paleon 

Turk. 

part 

typog 

typography. 

pass 

lilt. 

pathol 

V.  .' 

perf. 

var 

Pers 

vet.  

pers 

v.  i. 

persp 

v.  t 

Peruv 

W 

petrog 

petrography. 

Wall 

pg 

Wallach. . . 

phar 

W.  Ind.  — 

Phen 

Phenician. 

zoogeog.  .. 

zoogeography. 

philol.  — 

zool 

zoology. 

philos 

zoot 

phonog. . . 
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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


e as 
e as 
e as 


n fat,  man,  pang, 
n fate,  mane,  dale, 
n far,  father,  guard, 
n fall,  talk,  naught. 

: ask,  fast,  ant. 

. fare,  half,  bear. 

. met,  pen,  bless, 
mete,  meet,  meat, 
her,  fern,  heard. 

pin,  it,  biscuit, 
pine,  fight,  file. 


Tit 


o 

6 


o 

6 


as 

as 

as 

as 


not,  on,  frog, 
note,  poke,  floor, 
n move,  spoon,  room, 
n nor,  song,  off. 


u as  in  tub,  son,  blood, 
u as  in  mute,  acute,  few  (also  new, 
tube,  duty). 

ll  as  in  pull,  book,  could, 
ii  German  ii,  French  u. 


oi  as  in  oil,  joint,  boy. 
ou  as  in  pound,  proud,  now. 

A single  dot  under  a vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  its  abbreviation  and  lighten- 
ing, without  absolute  loss  of  its  distinctive  qual- 
ity. Thus : 

a as  in  prelate,  courage,  captain, 
e as  in  ablegate,  episcopal, 
o as  in  abrogate,  eulogy,  democrat, 
u as  in.  singular,  education. 

A double  dot  under  a vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  that,  even  in  the  mouths  of 
the  best  speakers,  its  sound  is  variable  to,  and 
in  ordinary  utterance  actually  becomes,  the 
short  re-sound  (of  but,  pun,  etc.).  Thus: 


a as  in  errant,  republican, 
e as  in  prudent,  difference, 
i as  in  charity,  density, 
o as  in  valor,  actor,  idiot. 


ii  as  in  Persia,  peninsula, 
e as  in  the  book, 
u as  in  nature,  feature. 

A mark  (—)  under  the  consonants  t,  d,  s,  z in- 
dicates that  they  in  like  manner  are  variable  to 
ch,j,  sh,  zh,  Thus: 

t as  in  nature,  adventure, 
d as  in  arduous,  education. 

| as  in  pressure, 
z as  in  seizure. 

th  as  in  thia. 

*H  as  in  then. 

eh  as  in  German  ach,  Scotch  loch, 
h French  rasalizing  n,  as  in  ton,  en. 
ly  (in  Freieh  words)  French  liquid  (mouilUi)  1. 
' denotes  a primary,  11  a secondary  accent.  (A 
secondary  zecent  is  not  marked  if  at  its  regular 
interval  of  two  syllables  from  the  primary,  or 
from  another  secondary. ) 


* 


SIGNS. 


< read  from  ; i,  e,,  derived  from. 

> read  whence ; i.  e.,  from  which  is  derived. 

+ read  and  ; i.  e.,  compounded  with,  or  with  suffix. 

= read  cognate  with;  i.  e.,  etymologically  parallel  with. 


•/  read  root. 

* read  theoretical  or  allegd;  i.  e.,  theoretically  assumed, 
or  asserted  but  unvtrified,  form, 
t read  obsolete. 


refers,  in  all  cases,  to  material  which  will  be  found  in  the  supplementary  page.  It  is 
used  in  the  cross-references,  and  is  also  placed  above  (rarely  below)  the  initial  etter  of 
a word,  when  an  addition  to  its  definitions  will  be  found  in  the  supplementary  >ages  at 
the  end  of  one  or  another  of  the  various  volumes. 


SPECIAL  EXPLANATIONS. 


A superior  figure  placed  after  a title-word  in- 
dicates that  the  word  so  marked  is  distinct 
etymologically  from  other  words,  following  or 
preceding  it,  spelled  in  the  same  manner  and 
marked  with  different  numbers.  Thus  : 

back1  (bak),  re.  The  posterior  part,  etc. 
back1  (bak),  a.  Lying  or  being  behind,  etc. 
back1  (bak),  v.  To  furnish  with  a back,  etc. 
back1  (bak),  adv.  Behind,  etc. 
back2t  (bak),  re.  The  earlier  form  of  bat2. 
back3  (bak),  re.  A large  flat-bottomed  boat, 

etc. 

Various  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the 
credits  to  the  quotations,  as  “ No.”  for  number, 
“st.”  for  stanza,  “p.”  for  page,  “1.”  for  line, 
H for  paragraph,  “ fol.”  tor  folio.  The  method 
used  in  indicating  the  subdivisions  of  books 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing plan : 


Section  only $ 5. 

Chapter  only xiv. 

Canto  only v xiv. 

Book  only  iii. 


Book  and  chapter  \ 

Part  and  chapter I 

Book  and  line  | 

Book  and  page > iii.  10. 

Act  and  scene 1 

Chapter  and  verse | 

No.  and  page / 

Volume  and  page II.  34. 

Volume  and  chapter IV.  iv. 

Part,  book,  and  chapter II.  iv.  12. 

Part,  canto,  and  stanza II.  iv.  12. 

Chapter  and  section  or  U vii.  § or  If  3. 


Volume,  part,  and  section  or  IT  . .1.  i.  § or  H 6. 
Book,  chapter,  and  section  or  IT.  .1.  i.  $ or  H 6. 

Different  grammatical  phases  of  the  same 
word  are  grouped  under  one  head,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  Roman  numerals  I.,  II.,  III., 
etc.  This  applies  to  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive uses  of  the  same  verb,  to  adjectives  used 
also  as  nouns,  to  nouns  used  also  as  adjectives, 
to  adverbs  used  also  as  prepositions  or  con- 
junctions, etc. 

The  capitalizing  and  italicizing  of  certain  or 
all  of  the  words  in  a synonym-list  indicates 
that  the  words  so  distinguished  are  discrimi- 


nated in  tie  text  immediately  following,  or 
under  the  ttle  referred  to. 

The  figires  by  which  the  synonym-lists  are 
sometimes  livided  indicate  the  senses  or  defi- 
nitions witi  which  they  are  connected. 

The  titlewords  begin  with  a small  (lower- 
case) lette:,  or  with  a capital,  according  to 
usage.  Wien  usage  differs,  in  this  matter, 
with  the  (liferent  senses  of  a word,  the  abbre- 
viations [rap.]  for  “capital”  and  [I.  c.]  for 
“ lower-case  ” are  used  to  indicate  this  varia- 
tion. 

The  diffirence  observed  in  regard  to  the 
capitalizing  of  the  second  element  in  zoologi- 
cal and  botanical  terms  is  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  usage  in  the  two  sciences.  Thus, 
in  zoology, in  a scientific  name  consisting  of 
two  words  the  second  of  which  is  derived  from 
a proper  mme,  only  the  first  would  be  capi- 
talized. Bit  a name  of  similar  derivation  in 
botany  woild  have  the  second  element  also 
capitalized. 

The  names  of  zoological  and  botanical  cla  sses, 
orders,  families,  genera,  etc.,  have  been  uni- 
formly italicized,  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent usage  of  scientific  writers. 


xff 


1.  The  first  letter  in  the 
English  alphabet,  as  also 
generally  in  the  other  al- 
phabets which,  like  the 
English,  come  ultimately 
from  the  Phenician.  Our 
letters  are  the  same  . as 
those  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans; the  Roman  orLatin 
alphabet  is  one  of  several 
Italian  alphabets  derived  from  the  Greek;  and 
the  Greek  alphabet  is,  with  a few  adaptations 
and  additions,  formed  from  the  Phenieian. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  Phenieian  alphabet, 
opinions  are  by  no  means  agreed.  A view 
which  is  still  widely  current  is  that  put  forth 
in  1859  and  1874  by  the  French  Egyptologist 
Emanuel  de  Roug6:  namely,  that  the  Pheni- 
cian characters  are  derived  from  the  early 
Egyptian  hieratic  characters,  or  abbreviated 
forms  of  written  hieroglyphs.  Under  each 
letter  will  be  given  in  this  work  the  Phe- 
nician character  from  which  it  comes,  along 
with  an  early  form  or  two  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  derived  characters  (especially  intended 
to  show  the  change  of  direction  of  the  let- 
ter consequent  upon  the  change  of  direction 
of  writing,  since  the  Phenieian  was  always 
written  from  right  to  left);  and  to  these  will 
be  added  the  hieratic  and  hieroglyphic  char- 
acters from  which  the  Phenician  is  held  to 
originate,  according  to  He  Rough’s  theory.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  our  ordinary  capitals  are 
the  original  forms  of  our  letters;  the  lower- 
case, Italic,  and  written  letters  are  all  derived 
from  the  capitals.  Our  A corresponds  to  the 
Phenician  letter  called  alepli;  and  this  name, 
signifying  “ox,”  i3  also  the  original  of  the 
Greek  name  of  the  same  letter,  alpha.  The 
comparative  scheme  for  A is  as  follows : 


k.  Xr  tkh 

Egyptian.  Pheni-  Early 

Hieroglyphic.  Hieratic.  cian.  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Phenician  alepli  was  not  a proper  vowel- 
sign,  but  rather  a quasi-consonantal  one,  to 
which  an  initial  vowel-sound,  of  whatever 
kind,  attached  itself ; since  the  fundamental 
plan  of  that  alphabet  assumed  that  every  syl- 
lable should  begin  with  a consonant.  But  the 
Greeks,  in  adapting  the  borrowed  alphabet  to 
their  own  use,  made  the  sign  represent  a single 
vowel-sound : that,  namely,  which  we  usually 
call  the  “ Italian”  or  “ Continental”  a (ii),  as 
heard  in  far , father.  This  was  its  value 
in  the  Latin  also,  and  in  the  various  alphabets 
founded  on  the  Latin,  including  that  of  our 
own  ancestors,  the  speakers  and  writers  of 
earliest  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  ; and  it  is 
mainly  retained  to  the  present  time  in  the 
languages  of  continental  Europe.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  gradual  and  per- 
vading change  of  utterance  of  English  words, 
without  corresponding  change  in  the  mode 
of  writing  them,  it  has  come  to  have  in  our 
use  a variety  of  values.  The  sound  of  a in 
far  is  the  purest  and  most  fundamental  of 
vowel-sounds,  being  that  which  is  naturally 
sent  forth  by  the  human  organs  of  utterance 
when  the  mouth  and  throat  are  widely  opened, 
and  the  tone  from  the  larynx  suffered  to  come 


out  with  least  modifying  interference  by  the 
parts  of  the  mouth.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  production  of  the  i-sound  of  machine  or 
pique  and  the  tt-sound  of  rule  (or  double  o of 
pool),  the  organs  are  brought  quite  nearly 
together:  in  the  case  of  i,  the  flat  of  the  tongue 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth;  in  the  case  of 
u,  the  rounded  lips.  Hence  these  vowels  ap- 
proach a consonantal  character,  and  pass  with 
little  or  no  alteration  into  y and  w respec- 
tively. Then  e and  o (as  in  they  and  note)  are 
intermediate  respectively  between  a (a)  and  i 
and  a (a)  and  u;  and  the  sounds  in  fat  and  fall 
are  still  less  removed  in  either  direction  from  a 
(a).  The  pure  or  original  sound  of  a ( far ) is 
more’  prevalent  in  earlier  stages  of  language, 
and  tends  to  be  closened  or  otherwise  differ- 
entiated into  the  less  open  or  less  sonorous 
vowel-sounds;  and  this  process  has  gone  on 
in  English  on  a larger  scale  than  in  almost  any 
other  known  language.  Hence  the  a-sound 
(as  in  far)  has  become  relatively  rare  in  pres- 
ent English,  except  in  unstressed  syllables, 
where  it  is  generally  weak  or  obscure  (as  in 
abide,  alone,  polar,  vital,  wizard,  sofa,  etc.).  In 
the  stressed  position  its  short  sound  has  been 
generally  flattened  into  that  in  fat,  and  its 
long  sound  into  that  in /die  (sounds  still  called, 
now  inappropriately, short  a”  and  “long 
a”).  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  in  many  words 
been  broadened  or  rounded  into  the  sound 
heard  in  fall.  The  most  usual  sounds  of  Eng- 
lish stressed  a are  now,  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency,  those  in  fat,  fate,  fall,  far;  there  are 
also  afewcases  like  theainwAaf  andwias(after 
a w-sound,  nearly  a corresponding  short  to  the 
a of  all),  many  (a  “ short  e ”);  and  others  yet 
more  sporadic.  In  syllables  of  least  stress 
and  distinctness,  too,  as  in  the  first  and  third 
syllables  of  abundant  and  abundance,  it  is  uni- 
versally uttered  with  the  “ short  u”  sound  of 
but.  The  “ long  a ” of  fate  is  not  strictly  one 
sound,  but  ends  with  a vanishing  sound  of 
“long  e”:  i.  e.,  it  is  a slide  from  the  e-sound 
of  they  down  to  the  i-sound  of  pique.  From 
this  vanish  the  a of  fare  and  bare  and  their 
like  is  free,  while  it  has  also  an  opener 
sound,  and  is  even,  in  the  mouths  of  many 
speakers,  indistinguishable  in  quality  from  the 
“short  a ” of  fat;  hence  the  a-sound  of  fare  is 
in  the  respellings  of  this  work  written  with  a, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sound  in  fate.  There 
is  also  a class  of  words,  like  ask,  fast,  ant,  in 
which  some  pronounce  the  vowel  simply  as 
“ short  a,”  while  some  give  it  the  full  open 
sound  of  a in  far,  and  yet  others  make  it 
something  intermediate  between  the  two : such 
an  a is  represented  in  this  work  by  a.  A occurs 
as  final  only  in  a very  few  proper  English 
words ; and  it  is  never  doubled  in  such  words. — 
3.  As  a symbol,  a denotes  the  first  of  an  actual 
or  possible  series.  Specifically — (a)  In  music, 
the  name  of  the  sixth  note  of  the  natural 
diatonic  scale  of,  C,  or  the  first  note  of  the 
relative  minor  scale ; the  la  of  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish  musicians.  It  is  the  note  sounded  by 
the  open  second  string  of  the  violin,  and  to  it  as  given  hy 
a fixed-toned  instrument  (as  the  oboe  or  organ)  all  the 
instruments  of  an  orchestra  are  tuned.  (lj)  In  the 
mnemonic  words  of  logic,  the  universal  affirma- 
tive proposition,  as,  all  men  are  mortal.  Simi- 
larly, T stands  for  the  particular  affirmative,  as,  some 
men  are  mortal ; E for  the  universal  negative,  as,  no  men 
are  mortal ; 0 for  the  particular  negative,  as,  some 


men  are  not  mortal.  The  use  of  these  symbols  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century ; they  appear  to  be  arbitrary 
applications  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  but  are  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Latin  Afflrmo , 
I affirm,  and  nEgO , I deny.  But  some  authorities  main- 
tain that  their  use  in  Greek  is  much  older,  (c)  In 
math.:  In  algebra,  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  the  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  stand  for  known  quantities, 
while  x,  y,  z,  the  last  letters,  stand  for  un- 
known quantities ; in  geometry,  A,  IS,  C,  etc., 
are  used  to  name  points,  lines,  and  figures. 
( d ) In  abstract  reasoning,  suppositions,  etc., 
A,  IS,  C,  etc.,  denote  each  a particular  person 
or  thing  in  relation  to  the  others  of  a series  or 
group,  (e)  In  writing  and  printing,  a,  b,  c,  etc., 
are  used  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  the  Arabic 
figures  in  marking  paragraphs  or  other  divi- 
sions, or  in  making  references.  (/)  In  naut. 
lang.,Al,  A2,  etc.,  are  symbols  used  by  various 
associations  engaged  in  the  business  of  exam- 
ining and  classifying  vessels  for  insurance  to 
denote  the  character  and  quality  of  vessels 
classed  by  them.  In  Lloyd’s  Register  of  British 
and  Foreign  Shipping,  the  characters  100  Al,  95  Al,  90 
Al,  85  Al,  80  Al,  and  *75  Al  are  used  to  designate  ves- 
sels built  of  iron  or  steel  according  to  the  rules  in  force 
since  1869,  the  first  indicating  a vessel  of  the  highest 
class.  Al  designates  an  iron  or  steel  vessel  built  for  a 
special  purpose  and  Al,  Al  (in  red),  Ml,  designate 
wooden  or  composite  vessels.  The  figure  1 affixed  to  a 
character  signifies  that  the  vessel  is  well  and  sufficiently 
equipped  and  a line  after  the  character  (thus  A — ) that 
the  equipment  is  deficient  under  the  rules.  In  the  Record 
of  American  and  Foreign  Shipping,  the  character  assigned 
to  vessels  is  expressed  by  numbers  from  1 to  3,  Al  stand- 
ing for  the  highest,  and  A3  for  the  lowest  grade.  Ves- 
sels classed  as  Al,  Ali,  are  regarded  as  fit  for  the 
carriage  of  all  kinds  of”  cargoes  on  all  sorts  of  voyages. 
Those  classed  as  A1J,  A2,  are  fit  to  carry  cargoes,  not 
liable  to  damage  by  sea-water,  on  Atlantic  voyages, 
and,  in  exceptional  cases,  on  long  voyages.— Hence,  in 
commerce,  Al  is  used  to  denote  the  highest  mercantile 
credit;  and  colloquially  .41,  or  in  the  United  States  A 
No.  1,  is  an  adjective  of  commendation,  like  first-class , 
first-rate:  as,  an  41  speaker. 

“He  must  be  a first-rater,"  said  Sam.  “A  1,"  replied 
Mr.  Roker.  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers. 

An  A number  one  cook,  and  no  mistake. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred. 

3.  As  an  abbreviation , a stands,  according  to 
context,  for  acre , acting , adjective , answer , are 
(in  tlie  metric  system),  argent  (in  her.),  anal 
(anal  fin,  in  iclith .),  anechinoplacid  (in  echi- 
noderms),  etc.;  in  com .,  for  approved , for  ac- 
cepted, and  for  Latin  ad  (commonly  written  '3>), 
“ at  ” or  11  to  n : as,  500  shares  L.  I.  preferred  ® 
67|;  25 '2)  30  cents  per  yard. — 4.  Attrib.,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  capital  A,  as  a tent. 

The  common  or  A tent,  for  the  use  of  enlisted  men. 

Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet. 

a 2 (a  or  a),  indef.  art.  [<ME.  a (before  con- 
sonants), earlier  an,  orig.  with  long  vowel, 
< AS.  an,  one,  an:  see  an L]  The  form  of  an 
used  before  consonants  and  words  beginning 
with  a consonant-sound;  as,  a man,  a woman, 
a year,  a union,  a eulogy,  a oneness,  a hope. 
An,  however,  was  formerly  often  used  before 
the  sounds  of  h and  initial  long  u and  eu 
even  in  accented  syllables  (as,  an  hospital,  an 
union),  and  is  still  retained  by  some  before 
those  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables  (as,  an 
historian,  an  united  whole,  an  euphonious 
sound).  The  form  a first  appeared  about  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  placed  before  nouns  of  the 
singular  number,  and  also  before  plural  nouns  when/ew  or 
great  many  is  interposed.  [Few  was  originally  singular  as 
well  as  plural,  and  the  .article  was  singular  (ME.  a)  or 
plural  (ME.  ane)  to  agree  with  it.  In  the  phrase  a great 
many,  the  article  agrees  with  many,  which  is  properly  a 
noun  (AS.  menigu:  see  many l,  n.);  the  following  plural 


noun,  as  in  the  phrase  a great  many  books , is  reallv  a 
partitive  genitive.] 

a|  (a  or  a),  prep.  [<  ME.  and  late  AS.  a,  re- 
auced  form  of  an,  on,  on,  in : see  on.  ] A reduced 
form  of  the  preposition  on,  formerly  common 
in  a,ll  the  uses  of  on,  hut  now  restricted  to  cer- 
tain constructions  in  which  the  preposition  is 
more  or  less  disguised,  being  usually  written  as 
one  word  with  the  following  noun,  (a)  Of  place : 
On,  in,  upon,  unto,  into ; the  preposition  and 
the  following  noun  being  usually  written  as  one 
word,  sometimes  with,  but  commonly  without, 
a hyphen,  and  regarded  as  an  adverb  or  a predi- 
cate adjective,  but  best  treated  as  a preposi- 
tional phrase.  In  such  phrases  a denotes — (1)  Posi- 
tion : as,  to  lie  abed;  to  be  afoot;  to  ride  ahorseback;  to 
stand  a-tiptoe.  (2)  Motion : as,  to  go  ashore;  “how  jocund 
did  they  drive  their  team  a- field,"  Gray.  (3)  Direction: 
as,  to  go  ahead ; to  turn  aside;  to  draw  aback  (modern 
to  draw  back).  (4)  Partition  : as,  to  take  apart ; to  burst 
asunder.  Similarly  — (b)  Of  state:  On,  in,  etc.: 
as,  to  be  alive  [AS.  on  life ] ; to  be  asleep 
[AS.  on  slcepe ];  to  set  afire;  to  be  afloat;  to 
set  adrift.  In  this  use  now  applicable  to  any  verb  (but 
chiefly  to  monosyllables  and  dissyllables)  taken  as  a noun  : 
as,  to  be  aglow  with  excitement ; to  be  a-swim ; to  be  all 
a-tremble.  (c)  Of  time : On,  in,  at,  by,  etc.,  re- 
maining in  some  colloquial  expressions : as,  to 
stay  out  a nights  (often  written  o’  nights ) ; to 
go  fishing  a Sunday ; now  a days  (generally 
written  noivadays).  Common  with  adverbs  of  repe- 
tition : as,  twice  a day  [<  ME.  tunes  a dai,  < AS.  twiwa 
on  dceg],  once  a week  [<  ME.  anes  a wike , < AS.  cene  on 
wucan],  three  times  a year  [cf.  ME.  thre  sithes  a yer 
< AS.  thrlm  sithum  on  gedre ],  etc. : a day  being  a reduced 
form  of  on  day  (cf.  to-day),  equivalent  to  F.  par  jour  L 
per  diem  ; a year , of  on  year,  equivalent  to  F.  par  an,  l! 
per  annum,  etc.  But  in  this  construction  the  preposition 
a is  now  usually  regarded  as  the  indefinite  article  (vary- 
ing to  an  before  a vowel),  “four  miles  an  hour,”  “ten 
cents  a yard,”  etc.,  being  explained  as  elliptical  for  “four 
miles  m an  hour,”  “ ten  cents  for  a yard,”  etc.  (^)  Of 

process : In  course  of,  with  a verbal  noun  in -in//, 
taken  passively:  as,  the  house  is  a building; 
“while  the  ark  was  a preparing”  (1  Pet.  iii.  20) ; 
while  these  things  were  a doing.  The  prepo- 
sitional use  is  clearly  seen  iii  the  alterna- 
tive construction  with  in:  as,  “ Forty  and  six 
years  was  this  temple  in  building,”  John  ii.  20. 
Ill  modern  use  the  preposition  is  omitted,  and  the  verbal 
noun  is  treated  as  a present  participle  takeu  passively : 
as,  the  house  is  building.  But  none  of  these  forms  of 
expression  has  become  thoroughly  popular,  the  popular 
instinct  being  shown  in  the  recent  development  of  the 
desired  “progressive  passive  participle”:  as,  the  house  is 
being  built,  the  work  is  being  done,  etc.  This  construction, 
though  condemned  by  logicians  and  purists,  is  well  estab- 
lished in  popular  speech,  and  will  probably  pass  into 
correct  literary  usage.  (e)  Of  action  : In,  to,  into ; 
with  a verbal  noun  in  -ing,  taken  actively. 
(1)  With  be : as,  to  be  a coming  ; to  be  a doing  ; to  be  a 
fighting.  Now  only  colloquial  or  provincial,  literary 
usage  omitting  the  preposition,  and  treating  the  verbal 
noun  as  a present  participle  : as,  to  be  coming ; to  be 
doing.  (2)  With  verbs  of  motion  : as,  to  go  a fishing ; to 
go  a wooing ; to  go  a begging ; to  fall  a crying ; to  set 
a going.  The  preposition  is  often  joined  to  the  noun 
by  a hyphen,  as,  to  go  a-flshing,  or  sometimes  omitted, 
as,  to  go  fishing,  to  set  going,  etc.  For  other  examples  of 
the  uses  of  a*,  prep.,  see  the  prepositional  phrases  abed, 
aboard,  ahead,  etc.,  or  the  simple  nouns. 
a4.  [Another  spelling  of  o,  now  written  o’,  a re- 
duced  form  of  of,  the /being  dropped  before  a 
consonant,  and  the  vowel  obscured.  Cf.  a/ 
a-3,  a-4.]  A reduced  form  of  of,  now  generally 
written  o’,  as  in  man-o’-war,  six  o’clock,  etc. 

The  name  of  John  a Gaunt.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 
It’s  sixe  a clocke. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  i.  4, 


a J (a),  pron.  [E.  dial.,  corruption  of  I,  being 
the  first  element,  obscured,  of  the  diphthong 
ai.]  A modem  provincial  corruption  of  the 
pronoun  /. 

a®  (a),  pron.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  dial,  a,  corruptly 
for  he,  he,  heo,  she,  he,  it,  heo,  hi,  they.]  An 
old  (and  modem  provincial)  corruption  of  all 
genders  and  both  numbers  of  the  third  per- 
sonal pronoun,  he,  she,  it,  they.  So  quotha, 
that  is,  quoth  he. 

A babbled  of  green  fields.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  3. 

a7  (fi)>  f*  [E  • dial.,  f ME.  a,  ha,  reduced  form 
of  have,  the  v being  dropped  as  in  ai  or  o’  for 
of  (ov).]  An  old  (and  modern  provincial) 
corruption  of  have  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  un- 
accented, and  formerly  also  as  a principal 
verb. 

I had  not  thought  my  body  could  a yielded.  Beau,  and  FI. 
a8  (a).  [Sc.,  usually  written  a’,  = E.  all,  like 

Sc.  co’  = E.  call,  fa’  = fall,  ha’  = hall,  etc.] 
ALL 


For  a'  that,  an’  a’  that, 

His  riband,  star,  an’  a’  that. 

The  man  o’  independent  mind, 

He  looks  an'  laughs  at  a’  that. 

Bums,  For  A’  That. 


a9  (a  or  a),  inter f [See  ah  and  O.]  The  early 
form  of  ah,  preserved,  archaically,  before  a 
leader’s  or  chieftain’s  name,  as  a war-cry  (but 
now  treated  and  pronounced  as  the  indefinite 
article). 

The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky, 

A Home  ! a Gordon  ! was  the  cry. 

Scott , Marmion. 

a10.  [L.  a,  the  usual  form  of  ah,  from,  of,  before 
consonants : see  ai>-.\  A Latin  preposition, 
meaning  of,  off,  away  from,  etc.  it  occurs  iu  cer- 
tain  phrases : as,  a priori,  a posteriori,  a mensa  et  thoro  etc  • 
also  m certain  personal  names  of  medieval  or  modern 
ongm  : as,  Thomas  d Kempis,  that  is,  Thomas  of  Kempen 
the  school-name  given  to  Thomas.  Hammerken,  born  at 
■ er“PerVnear  Dusseldorf ; Abraham  a Sancta  Clara,  that 
is,  Abraham  of  St.  Clare,  the  name  assumed  by  Ulrich 
Megerle.  The  true  name  of  Thomas  a Becket  (written 
also  A Becket,  and,  in  un-English  fashion,  d Becket  A 
Becket)  was  simply  Thomas  Becket  or  Beket ; the  a appears 
a later  insertion,  though  supported  by  such  late 
Middle  English  names  as  Wydo  del  Beck’t,  John  de  Beckote 
William  atte  Beck,  etc.,  that  is,  of  or  at  the  brook  [* becket 
not  round  as  a common  noun,  being  appar.  a dim.  of  beck 
a brook,  or  perhaps  < OF.  becquet,  bequet,  a pike  (fish)  dim’ 
of  bee,  beak]. 

a*-  A prefix  or  an  initial  and  generally  insepara- 
ble particle.  It  is  a relic  of  various  Teutonic 
and  classical  particles,  as  follows  : 
a-1-  [<  ME.  a-,  < AS.  a-  (=  OS.  a-  = OHG.  or-,  ir-, 
ur-,  MUG.  ir-,  er-,  G.  cr-  = Goth,  us-,  before  a 
vowel  uz-,  before  r ur-),  a common  unaccented 
prefix  of  verbs,  meaning  ‘away,  out,  up,  on,’  of- 
ten merely  intensive,  in  mod.  E.  usually  without 
assignable  force.  It  appears  as  an  independent 
prep,  in  OHG.  ur,  Goth,  us,  out,  and  as  an  ac- 
cented prefix  of  nouns  and  adjectives  in  OHG. 
MHG.  G.  ur-,  D.  oor-,  AS.  or-,  E.  or-  in  ordeal 
and  ort,  q.  v.  In  nouns  from  verbs  in  AS.  a-  the 
accent  fell  upon  the  prefix,  which  then  re- 
tained its  lengthy  and  has  in  one  word,  namely, 
E.  oakum,  < AS.  a-cumba,  entered  mod.  E.  with 
the  reg.  change  of  AS.  d-  under  accent,  losing 
all  semblance  of  a prefix.]  An  unaccented 
inseparable  prefix  of  verbs,  and  of  nouns  and 
adjectives  thence  derived,  originally  implying 
motion  away,  but  in  earlier  English  merely 
intensive,  or,  as  in  modem  English,  without 
assignable  force,  as  in  abide,  abode,  arise, 
awake,  ago  = agone,  etc.  The  difference  between 
abide,  arise,  awake,  etc.,  and  the  simple  verbs  bide  rise 
wake,  etc. , is  chiefly  syllabic  or  rhythmic.  In  a few  verbs 
this  prefix  has  taken  in  spelling  a Latin  semblance,  as  in 
accurse,  affright,  allay,  for  a-curse,  affright,  a-lay. 

a-2.  [<  ME.  a-,  usually  and  prop,  written  sepa- 
rately,  a,  \ late  AS.  a7  a reduced,  form  of  ME. 
and  AS.  an,  on  : see  a3,  prep.,  and  on.]  An 
apparent  prefix,  properly  a preposition,  the 
same  as  a3,  prep.  When  used  before  a substantive  it 
forms  what  is  really  a prepositional  phrase,  which  is  now 
generally  written  as  one  word,  with  or  without  a hyphen 
and  regarded  as  an  adverb  or  as  a predicate  adjective : 
as,  to  lie  abed,  to  be  asleep,  to  be  all  a-tremble,  etc.  With 
verbal  nouns  in  -ing  it  forms  what  is  regarded  as  a present 
participle,  either  active,  as,  they  are  a-coming  (colloq  ) or 
passive,  as,  the  house  was  a-buMing.  In  the  latter  uses 
the  a is  usually,  and  in  all  it  would  be  properly,  written 
separately,  as  a preposition.  See  a:*,  prep.,  where  the  uses 
are  explained. 

a-3.  [<  ME.  a-,  or  separately,  a,  < AS.  a (only  in 
adun,  adune,  a reduced  form  of  of  dime),  a re- 
duced form  of  of  E.  of,  off:  see  of,  of,  and 
et.  a-4.]  A prefix,  being  a reduced  form  of 
Anglo-Saxon  of,  prep.,  English  off,  from,  as 
m adoicn  (which  see),  or  of  later  English  of,  as 
m anew,  afresh,  akin,  etc.  (which  see). 
a-4.  [<  ME.  a-,  a reduced  form  of  of-,  < AS.  of- 
an  intensive  prefix,  orig.  the  same  as  of,  prep.’: 
see  a- 3 and  of.  ] A prefix,  being  a reduced  form 
ot  Anglo-Saxon  of-,  an  intensive  prefix,  as  in 
athirst,  ahungered  (which  see). 
a-5.  [<  ME.  a-,  a reduced  form  of  and-,  q.  v ] 

A prefix,  being  a reduced  form  of  and-  (which 
see),  as  in  along1  (which  see). 
a'®-  MK  a-,  var.  of  i-,  y-,  e-,  reduced  forms 
of  ge,  AS.  ge-:  see  «-.]  A prefix,  being  one  of 
the  reduced  forms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prefix 
fire-  (see  i-),  as  iu  along*  [<  AS.  gelang],  aware 
[<  AS.  ge-wwr],  aford,  now  spelled  afford,  sim- 
ulating the  Latin  prefix  af-  [<  AS.  ge-forthian ], 
among  [<  AS.  ge-mang,  mixed  with  on-ge-manq 
and  on-mang]f  etc.  The  same  prefix  is  other- 
wise  spelled  in  enough,  iwis,  yclept,  etc. 
a-7.  [<  ME.  a-,  reduced  form  of  at-,  < AS.  a:t- 
m tet-foran,  mixed  in  later  E.  with  on-foran 
afore : see  afore.]  A prefix,  being  a reduced 
torm  of  at-,  mixed  with  a-  for  on-,  in  afore 
(which  see). 

a-8.  [<  ME.  a-,  a reduced  form  of  at  in  north. 

E.,  after  Icel.  at,  to,  as  a sign  of  the  infin.,  like 
E.  to:  see  at.]  A prefix,  in  ado,  originally 
at  do,  northern  English  infinitive,  equivalent  to 
English  to  do.  See  ado. 


a-9.  [A  mere  syllable.]  A quasi-prefix,  a mere 
opening  syllable,  in  the  interjections  aha,  ahoy. 
In  aha,  and  as  well  in  ahoy,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ah.  1 

a-10.  [A  reduced  form  of  D.  houd.  Cf.  «-9  ] a 
quasi-prefix  a mere  opening  syllable,  in  avast, 
™fr®  however,  represents  historically 
Dutch  houd  in  the  original  Dutch  expression 
houd  vast  = English  holdfast. 

ME.  a-,  OF.  a-,  < L.  ad-,  or  assimi- 
lated ab-,  ac-,  af-,  etc. : see  ad-.]  A prefix 
being  a reduced  form  of  the  Latin  prefix  ad-. 
In  Old  trench  and  Middle  English  regularly  a-  and  so 
properly  in  modern  French  and  English  is  to 
fflM  Li„uds°?are}  amount  [ult.  < L.  ad  montem],  ava- 
f?(!CAni,i  v5„L'  ?d  Odllem],  abet,  ameliorate,  etc.;  but  in 
P'f  French  and  Middle  English  a-  took  in  spell- 
“Lap  semblance,  ad-,  ac-,  af-,  etc.,  and  so  in  mod- 
Fegtoli,  as  in  address,  account,  affect,  aggrieve,  etc., 
where  the  doubled  consonant  is  unetymological.  See  ad- 
a l>  L.  a-,  a later  and  parallel  form  of  ad- 
before  sc-,  sp-,  st-,  and  an-.]  A prefix,  being 
a reduced  form  (in  Latin,  and  so  in  English, 
etc.)  of  the  Latin  prefix  ad-  before  sc-,  sp-,  st-, 
and  gn-,  as  in  ascend,  aspire,  aspect,  astrinaent. 
agnate,  etc. 

a-13.  [<  ME.  a-,  < OF.  a-,  < L.  ab- : see  ab-.] 
A prefix,  being  a reduced  form  (in  Middle 
English,  etc.)  of  Latin  ab-,  as  in  abate  (which 
see).  In  a few.  verbs  this  a-  has  taken  a Latin 
semblance,  as  in  abs-tain  (treated  as  abstain), 
cis-soil.  bee  these  words. 
a"14*  C<  L.  a-  for  ab - before  v : see  db-A  A 
prefix,  being  a reduced  form  (in  Latin,  and  so 
m English,  etc.)  of  the  Latin  prefix  ab-,  from, 
as  in  avert X which  see). 

a-15.  [<  ME.  «-,  < OF.  a-  for  reg.  OF.  e-,  es-, 

\ L.  ex-,  out : see  e-  and  ex-.]  A prefix,  being 
an  altered  form  of  e-,  reduced  form  of  Latin 
ex-,  as  in  amend , abash,  etc.,  aforce,  afray  (now 
clhrce.  affray),  etc.  (which  see). 
a-16.  [<  ME.  a-,  reduced  form  of  an-  for  en-,  < OF. 
en- : see  en,1.] . A prefix,  being  a reduced  form 
ot  an-  for  en-,  in  some  words  now  obsolete  or 
spelled  m semblance  of  the  Latin,  or  restored 
as  in  acloy,  acumber,  apair,  etc.,  later  accloy, 
acmmber.  modem  encumber,  impair,  etc, 
a-17.  [Ult.  < L.  ah,  interj.]  A quasi-prefix,  rep- 
resenting original  Latin  ah,  interj.,  in  alas 
(which  see). 

a-18.  [<  Gr.  a-,  before  a vowel  dr-,  inseparable 
negative  prefix,  known  as  alpha  privative  (Gr. 
a-  arepyTiKov),  = L.  in-  = Goth.  AS.  E.,  etc.,  un- : 
see  un-1.]  A prefix  of  Greek  origin,  called  al- 
pha privative,  the  same  as  English  un-,  mean- 
ing not,  without,  -less,  used  not  only  in  words 
taken  directly  or  through  Latin  from  the 
Greek,  as  abyss,  adamant,  acatalectic,  etc.,  hut 
also  as  a naturalized  English  prefix  in  new 
formations,  as  achromatic,  asexual,  etc.,  espe- 
cially m scientific  terms,  English  or  New  Latin 
as  Apteryx,  Asiphonata,  etc. 
a-49.  [<  Gr.  a-  copulative  (a-  aOpoiorncdv ),  com- 
monly without,  but  sometimes  and  prop,  with 
the  aspirate,  a-,  orig.  *ca-  = Skt.  sa-,  sam-.  Cf! 
Gr.  aim,  together,  = E.  same,  q.  v.]  A prefix  of 
Greek  origin,  occurring  unfelt  in  English  acolyte, 
adelphous,  etc. 

a-20.  [<  Gr.  a-  intensive  (a-  maartKov),  prob.  orig. 
the  same  as  a-  copulative  : see  a-19.]  A prefix 
of  Greek  origin,  occurring  unfelt  in  atlas, 
amaurosis,  etc. 

a-21.  [Ult.  < Ar.  al,  the.]  A prefix  of  Arabic 
ongm  occurring  unfelt  in  apricot,  azimuth, 
hazard  (for  *azard),  etc.,  commonlyin  the  full 
form  al-.  See  al-*. 

-a1.  [L  -a  (pi.  -ai),  It.  -a  (pi.  -e),  Sp.  Pg.  -a 
(pi.  -cis)j  Gr.  -a,  -y  (pi.  -<zq  L.  spelling  -ee)7  = AS. 

-w,  -e,  or  lost ; in  E.  lost,  or  represented  unfelt 
by  silent  final  e .]  A suffix  characteristic  of 
remmine  nouns  and  adjectives  of  Greek  or 
Latin  origin  or  semblance,  many  of  which 
have  been  adopted  in  English  without  change. 

SS!bSl3;rf»!!e : declension  — in  Latin 

spelling),  idea,  coma,  basilica,  mania , etc. ; (b)  Latin  (first 

etc  whmee“  Copula’  ™bula<  vertebra, 

ons.HniSJ6  ’ '5  ftalian,  opera,  piazza,  stanza,  etc. ; 

(a)  Spanish, _ armada,  flotilla,  mantilla,  etc. ; (c)  Portu- 

alumi^^Za’  '(•  New,Latin.  chiefly  in  scientific  terms, 
ndlmria’  f ’ "i“?>  ekc- : daMm,  fuchsia,  camellia, 
msta.ua,  etc.,  ama/ba,  Branta,  etc. ; common  in  neo- 

ISta'cr1  Jr?  der‘7e-d  lr°m  or  ,ormed  aceordinf  to 
Arabia  7 As}a’ America,  Polynesia, 

Oidv^n’  ; etc’  Iu  En»llsh  this  suffix  marks  sex 

HnL  et,  eSS!  ’nra?8’  as  111  Cornelia<  Julia,  Maria, 
*;a™g  a corresponding  masculine,  as 

the7ta  ia/fis  ,!£'!’  and  >n  a few  feminine  terms  from 
W « n etS'’  havlnS  a corresponding  mascu- 

inamwJa  tM“’  dueTa’  fffnora,  sehora,  sultana, 

Snr  SL tf”  correa P01]ding  to  masculine  don,  signor, 
senor,  sultan , inamorato,  etc.  J 


-a2.  [L . -a,  pi.  to  -urn,  = Gr.  -a,  pi.  to  -ov,  2d 
declension ; L.  -a,  -i-a,  pi.  to  -urn,  -e.  = Gr!  -u. 


-a 

nent.  pi.,  3d  declension ; lost  in  AS.  and  E.,  as 
in  heady  deer , sheep,  etc.,  pi.,  without  suffix.] 
A suffix,  the  nominative  neuter  plural  ending  of 
nouns  and  adjectives  of  the  second  and  third 
declensions  in  Greek  or  Latin,  some  of  which 
have  been  adopted  in  English  without  change 
of  ending.  Examples  are  : (a)  in  Greek,  phenomena, 
plural  of  phenomenon,  miasmata,  plural  of  miasma(t-), 
etc. ; (6)  in  Latin,  strata,  plural  of  stratum,  data,  plural 
of  datum,  genera,  plural  of  genus,  etc.  Some  of  these 
words  have  also  an  English  plural,  as  automatons,  cri- 
terions,  dogmas,  memorandums,  mediums,  besides  the 
Greek  or  Latin  plurals,  automata,  criteria,  dogmata, 
memoranda,  media,  etc.  This  suffix  is  common  in  New 
Latin  names  of  classes  of  animals,  as  in  Mammalia , Am- 
phibia, Crustacea,  Protozoa,  etc.,  these  being  properly 
adjectives,  agreeing  with  animalia  understood. 

-a8.  [Sometimes  'written,  and  treated  in  dic- 
tionaries, as  a separate  syllable,  but  prop, 
written  as  a suffix,  being  prob.  a relic  of  the 
ME.  inilexive  -e,  which  in  poetry  was  pro- 
nounced ( e . g.,  ME.  stil-e,  mil-e:  see  quot.) 
whenever  the  meter  required  it,  long  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  pronounced  in  prose.]  An 
unmeaning  syllable,  used  in  old  ballads  and 
songs  to  fill  out  a line. 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a  ; 

A merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a mile-u. 

Quoted  by  Shak .,  W.  T.,  iv.  2. 

aam  (am),  n.  [<  D.  aam,  a liquid  measure, 
= G.  ahm , also  ohm  (see  ohm),  = Icel.  dma , 
< ML.  ama,  a tub,  tierce,  < L.  hama,  ama,  < Gr. 
hfiy,  a water-bucket,  pail.]  A measure  of 
liquids  used,  especially  for  wine  and  oil, 
in  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  j a tierce. 
Its  value  differs  in  different  localities  : thus,  m Amsterdam 
an  aam  of  wine =41  gallons,  and  an  aam  of  oil=37f  gal- 
lons; while  in  Brunswick  an  aam  of  oil  = 39i  gallons. 
Also  written  aum,  aume,  awm,  awme. 


Aardvark  ( Orycteropus  capensts). 


aardvark  (ard'vark),  n.  [D.  aardvarken, 
‘ earth-pig,’  < aarde,  = E.  earth,  + varken,  a pig, 
= E./am>M>t  = L .porous,  E .pork,  q.  v.]  The 
ground-hog  or  earth-pig  of  South  Africa.  See 
Orycteropus. 


Aardwolf  ( Proteles  lalandi). 


aardwolf  (ard'wulf),  n.  [D.,  < aarde,  = E. 
earth,  + wolf  = E.  wolf]  The  earth-wolf. 
See  Proteles. 

aaron  (ar'on  or  a/ron),  n.  [A  corrupt  spelling 
of  aron  (Gr.  apov),  a form  of  Arum,  in  simula- 
tion of  Aaron,  a proper  name.]  The  plant 
Arum  maculatum.  See  Arum. 
Aaronic(a-ron'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  Aaron,  <Gr.  ’Aapav, 
< Heb.  ’Aharon,  perhaps,  says  Gesenius,  the  same 
with  hdron,  a mountaineer,  < haram,  be  high.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses, 
or  to  the  Jewish  priestly  order,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  high  priest:  as,  the  Aaronic priest- 
hood; Aaronic  vestments. — 2.  In  the  Mormon 
hierarchy,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  second  or 
lesser  order  of  priests.  See  priesthood  and 
Mormon. 

Aaronical  (a-ron'i-kal),  a.  [< Aaronic  + -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Aaronic 
priesthood. 

Aaronite  (ar'on-it  or  a'ron-It),  n.  [<  Aaron  + 
-tte2.]  A descendant  of  Aaron,  the  brother  of 
Moses.  The  Aaronites  were  hereditary  priests  in  the 
Jewish  church,  and  next  to  the  high  priest  in  dignity. 


Aaronitic  (ar-on-it'ik),  a.  [<  Aaronite  + -xc.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Aaronites. 

The  assumption  that  the  representations  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  Aaronitic  priesthood  are  essentially  false 
cannot  well  be  sustained,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
Hebrew  literature  did  not  arise  until  about  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.  c.,  as  the  critics  claim. 

Schaff-Herzog,  Encyc.,  p.  1923. 

Aaron’ S-beard  (ar'onz-  or  a'ronz-tierd),  n, 
[See  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2.]  1.  A dwarf  evergreen 
shrub,  Hypericum  calycinum,  with  large  flowers 
(the  largest  of  the  genus)  and  numerous 
stamens,  a native  of  southeastern  Europe, 
and  sometimes  foundin  cultivation ; St.-John’s- 
wort:  so  called  from  the  conspicuous  hair-like 
stamens. — 2.  The  smoke-tree,  Cotinus  Cotinus. 
— 3.  A species  of  saxifrage  (Saxifraga  sarmen- 
tosa)  found  in  cultivation ; Chinese  saxifrage. 

Aaron’s-rod  (ar'onz-  or  a'ronz-rod),  n.  [See 
Ex.  vii.  10;  Num.  xvii.  8.]  lV  In  arcli.,  an  orna- 
ment consisting  of  a straight  rod  from  which 
pointed  leaves  sprout  on  either  side.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  an  ornament  consisting  of  a rod  with 
one  serpent  entwined  about  it,  as  distinguished  from  a 
caduceus,  which  has  two  serpents. 

2.  A popular  name  of  several  plants  with  tall 
flowering  stems,  as  the  goldenrod,  the  hag-ta- 
per, ete. 

Ab  (ab),  n.  [Heb.  ’ah,  < Bab.  and  Assyr.  ahu.] 
The  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year, 
and  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  answering 
to  a part  of  July  and  a part  of  August.  In  the 
Syriac  calendar  Ab  is  the  last  summer  month. 

ab-.  [L.  ab-,  prep,  ab,  older  form  ap  = Etrur. 
av  = Gr.  and  = Skt.  apa  = Goth.  af=  OHG.  aba, 
MHG.  G.  ab  = AS.  of  (rarely,  as  a prefix,  of-), 
E.  of,  off:  see  of,  off,  apo,  and  a-1®,  a-1*.]  A 
prefix  of  Latin  origin,  denoting  disjunction, 
separation,  or  departure,  off,  from,  away,  etc., 
as  in  abduct , abjure,  etc.  Before  c and  t,  ab  becomes 
(in  Latin,  and  so  in  English,  etc.)  abs , as  in  abscond,  ab- 
stain, etc. ; before  v and  m,  it  becomes  a,  as  in  avert, 
amentia,  etc. — In  abbacinate  and  abbreviate,  the  prefix 
(reduced  to  a-  in  abridge,  which  see)  is  rather  an  assimi- 
lation of  ad-. 

A.  B.  1.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Middle  and 
New  Latin  Artium  Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  In  England  it  is  more  commonly  written 
B.  A.  See  bachelor. — 2.  An  abbreviation  of 
able-bodied,  placed  after  the  name  of  a seaman 
on  a ship’s  papers. 

aba1  (ab'a),  n.  [<  Ar.  ’aba.]  1 . A coarse  woolen 
stuff,  woven  of  goats’  or  camels’  or  other  hair  or 
wool  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries. It  is  generally  striped,  sometimes  in  plain  bars  of 
black  and  white  or  blue  and  white,  sometimes  in  more 
elaborate  patterns. 

2.  (a)  An  outer  garment  made  of  the  above, 
very  simple  in  form,  worn  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert.  The  illustration  shows  such  an  aha,  made  of 
two  breadths  of  stuff  sewed  together  to  make  an  oblong 
about  four  by  nine  feet.  This  is  then  folded  at  the  lines 
ab,  ab,  the  top  edges  are  sewed  together  at  a c,  a c,  and 
armholes  are  cut  at  af,  af.  A little  simple  embroidery  in 


colored  wool  on  the  two  sides  of  the  breast  completes  the 
garment,  d e is  the  seam  between  the  two  breadths  of 
stuff,  and  this  is  covered  by  a piece  of  colored  material. 
(6)  A garment  of  similar  shape  worn  in  the 
towns,  made  of  finer  material. 

Over  the  Kamis  is  thrown  a long-skirted  and  short- 
sleeved  cloak  of  camel's  hair,  called  an  Aba.  It  is  made 
in  many  patterns,  and  of  all  materials,  from  pure  silk  to 
coarse  sheep's  wool.  R.  F.  Burton.  El-Medinah,  p.  150. 

Also  spelled  abba, 

aba2  (ab'a),  n.  [From  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] An  altazimuth  instrument,  designed 
by  Antoine  d’ Abbadie,  for  determining  latitude 
on  land  without  the  use  of  an  artificial  hori- 
zon. N.  E.  D. 

abaca  (a-ba-ka'),  n.  [Also  abaka;  Tagalog 
and  Bisayan.]  The  plant  Musa  textilis,  which 
yields  manila  hemp ; also  the  hemp  fiber. 

abacay,  «.  An  erroneous  form  of  abucay  (which 
see). 


abacus 

abacinate,  abacination.  See  abbacinate,  ab- 
badilation. 

abaciscus  (ab-a-sis'kus),  n. ; pi.  abacisci  (-1). 
[ML.,  < Gr.  aBcudmios,  a small  stone  for  inlay- 
ing, dim.  of  affff : see  abacus.]  In  arch.,  a di- 
minutive of  abacus  in  its  various  senses.  Also 
called  abaculus. 

abacist  ( ab'a-sist),  n.  [=  It.  abachista,  an  arith- 
metician, < ML.  abacista,  < L.  abacus : see  aba- 
cus, 2.]  One  who  uses  an  abacus  in  casting 
^accounts ; a calculator. 
aback1  (a-bak' ),  adv.  [ < ME.  abak,  a bak,  on  bak, 
< AS.  on  bcec,  on  or  to  the  hack,  backward,  = 
Icel.  a baki,  aback  : see  a8  and  back1.  ] 1.  To- 
ward the  back  or  rear ; backward ; rearward ; 
regressively. 

They  drewe  abacke,  as  halfe  with  shame  confound. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.  (June). 

2.  On  or  at  the  back ; behind ; from  behind. 

His  gallie  . . . being  set  upon  both  before  and  abacke. 

Knolles,  Hist,  of  Turks,  fol.  879  A. 

3.  Away;  aloof.  [Scotch.] 

Oh,  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts, 

And  please  themsel’s  wi’  country  sports. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

4.  Ago:  as,  “ eight  days  aback,” Boss.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 5.  Naut.,  in  or  into  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving the  wind  from  ahead:  with  the  wind 
acting  on  the  forward  side : said  of  a ship  or  of 
her  sails. — Laid  aback  (naut.),  said  of  sails  (or  of 
vessels)  when  they  are  placed  in  the  same  position  as  when 
taken  aback,  in  order  to  effect  an  immediate  retreat,  or 
to  give  the  ship  sternway,  so  as  to  avoid  some  danger  dis- 
covered before  her.— Taken  aback,  (a)  Naut.,  said  of  a 
vessel’s  sails  when  caught  by  tile  wind  in  such  a way  as 
to  press  them  aft  against  the  mast.  Hence  — (b)  Figura- 
tively, suddenly  or  unexpectedly  checked,  confounded,  or 
disappointed : as,  he  was  quite  taken  aback  when  he  was 
refused  admittance.  — To  brace  aback  (naut.),  to  swing 
(the  yards)  round  by  means  of  the  braces,  so  that  the 
sails  may  be  aback,  in  order  to  check  a ship's  progress  or 
give  her  sternway. 

aback2t  (ab'ak),  n.  [<L.  abacus:  see  abacus.] 
An  abacus,  or  something  resembling  one,  as  a 
flat,  square  stone,  or  a square  compartment, 
abacot  (ab'a-kot),  n.  Like  abocock,  ete.,  an  erro- 
neous book-form  of  bycocket  (which  see), 
abactinal  (ab-ak'ti-nal),  a.  [<  L.  ab,  from,  + E. 
actinal.]  In  zool.,  remote  from  the  actinal  or 
oral  area ; hence,  devoid  of  rays ; aboral.  The 
abactinal  surface  may  be  either  the  upper  or  lower  surface, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  mouth. 

abactinally  (ab-ak'ti-nal-i),  adv.  In  an  abac- 
tinal direction  or  position. 

The  ambulacral  plates  have  the  pores  directly  super 
posed  abactinally.  P.  M.  Duncan,  Geol.  Mag.,  II.  492. 

abactio  (ab-ak'shi-o),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  abigere, 
drive  away:  see  abactor.]  In  med.,  an  abor- 
tion produced  by  art. 

abaction  (ab-ak'shon),  n.  [<NL . abactio(n-): 
see  abactio.]  In  law,  the  stealing  of  a number 
of  cattle  at  one  time. 

abactor  (ab-ak'tor),  n.  [L.,<  abactus,  pp.  of  abi- 
gere, drive  off,  < ab,  off,  4-  agere,  drive.]  In  law, 
one  who  feloniously  drives  away  or  steals  a 
herd  or  numbers  of  cattle  at  once,  in  distinction 
from  one  who  steals  a single  beast  or  a few. 
abaculus (ab-ak'u-lus),tt.;  pi.  abaculi  (-11).  [L., 
dim.  of  abacus.]  Literally,  a small  abacus. 
Specifically,  one  of  the  little  cubes  or  slabs  of  colored 
glass,  enamel,  stone,  or  other  material  employed  in  mo- 
saic work  or  in  marquetry.  Also  called  abaciscus. 

abacus  (ab'a-kus),  w.;  pi.  abaci  (-si).  [L.  abacus, 
LL.  also  abax,  a sideboard,  counting-table, 
etc.,  < Gr.  aflat;,  a reckoning-board,  sideboard, 
ete.;  said  to  be  from  Phen.  *abaq , Heb.  ; abaq , 
dust,  the  name  alluding  to  the  ancient  ta- 
bles covered  with  sand  on  which  to  make  fig- 
ures and  diagrams.]  1.  A tray  strewn  with 
dust  or  sand,  used 
in  ancient  times  for 
calculating.  — 2.  A 
contrivance  for  cal- 
culating, consisting 
of  beads  or  balls 
strung  on  wires  or 
rods  set  in  a frame. 

The  abacus  was  used,  with 
some  variations  in  form, 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  still  in  every-day  use  in 
many  eastern  countries,  from  Russia  to  Japan,  for  even 
the  most  complex  calculations.  The  sand-strewn  tray  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Babylon  into 
Greece  by  Pythagoras,  who  taught  both  arithmetic  and 
geometry  upon  it;  hence  this  form  is  sometimes  called 
abacus  Pythagoricus.  In  the  form  with  movable  balls, 
these  are  used  simply  as  counters  to  record  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  a mental  operation.  The  sum  shown 
in  the  annexed  engraving  of  a Chinese  abacus  (called 
8icanpan,  or  “reckoning-board”)  is  5,196,301. 

3.  In  arch.:  ( a ) The  slab  or  plinth  which 
forms  the  upper  member  of  the  capital  of  a 
column  or  pillar,  and  upon  which  rests,  in 


Chinese  Abacus,  for  calculating. 


abacus 

classic  styles,  the  lower  surface  of  the  archi- 
trave. In  the  Greek  Doric  it  is  thick  and  square,  with- 
out sculptured  decoration ; in  the  Ionic  order  it  is  thinner, 
and  ornamented  with  mold- 
ings on  the  sides ; in  the 
Corinthian  also  it  is  orna- 
mented, and  has  concave 
sides  and  truncated  cor- 
ners. In  medieval  archi- 
tecture the  entablature  was 
abandoned  and  the  arch 
placed  directly  on  the  col- 
umn or  pillar ; the  abacus, 
however,  was  retained  until 
the  decline  of  the  style.  In 
Byzantine  work  it  is  often 
a deep  block  affiliated  with 


tened  ledge  or  columella,  and  a subspiral  row 
of  perforations  extending  from  the  apex  to  the 


Capital  of  the  Parthenon. 
A,  abacus. 


classic  examples.  In  western  styles  every  variety  of  size, 
shape,  and  ornamentation  occurs.  The  general  use  of 
a polygonal  or  round  abacus,  as  more  consonant  with 
neighboring  forms  than  the  square  shape,  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  perfected  Pointed  architecture. 
(6)  Any  rectangular  slab  or  piece ; especially, 
a stone  or  marble  tablet  serving  as  a side- 
board, shelf,  or  credence.  — 4.  In  Bom.  antiq., 
a board  divided  into  compartments,  for  use  in  a 


Abalone,  or  Ear-shell. 

distal  margin  of  the  shell.  They  are  used  for  or- 
namental  purposes,  such  as  inlaying,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  buttons  and  other  articles.  Also  called  ear- 
shell,  and  by  the  Japanese  awabi  (which  see). — Abalone- 
meat.  the  dried  animal  of  the  abalone.  It  is  exported 
from  California  in  large  quantities. 


game  of  the  nature  of  draughts,  etc.— 5.  the  aj}amurus  (ab-a-mu'rus), n.  [ML.,<  aba-  (OF 
mystic  staff  carried  by  the  grand  master  of  the  g j as ( d0WI1)  below)  + L.  murus,  wall.]  A but- 

Templars — Abacus  harmonious,  (a)  Inn*,  music,  tress,  or  a second  wall  added  to  strengthen  an- 
a diagram  of  the  notes  with  their  names,  (o)  The  struc-  ,,  ’ li  w.. 

ture  and  arrangement  of  the  keys  or  pedals  of  a musical  omei.  rreuie. 

instrument. — Abacus  major,  a trough  in  which  gold  is  abant  (a-bau  ),  V.  t.  |_5  (l~L  ' bail1-,  V.,  after 


washed.  E.  D — Abacus  Pythagorieus.  See 2,  above. 

Abaddon  (a-bad'on),  n.  [L.  Abaddon , < Or. 

’A.j)aSSuv,  < Heb.  ’abaddon,  destruction,  < ’dbad, 
be  lost  or  destroyed.]  1.  The  destroyer  or 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit ; Apollyon  (which 
see).  Rev.  ix.  11. 

Theangellof  the  bottomlesse  pytt,  whose  name  in  the  abandt  (a-band  ), 


ME.  abanne{n),  < AS.  abannan,  summon  by 
proclamation.  ] To  ban  ; anathematize.  See 
ban1,  v. 

How  durst  the  Bishops  ill  this  present  council  of  Trident 
so  solemnly  to  abanne  and  accurse  all  them  that  dared  to 
find  fault  with  the  same?  Bp.  Jewell,  Works,  II.  697. 

t.  [Short  for  abandon.'] 


Hebrew  tonge  is  Abaddon.  Tindale. 

2.  The  place  of  destruction;  the  depth  of  hell. 

In  all  her  gates  Abaddon  rues 
Thy  bold  attempt.  Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  624. 


To  abandon  (which  see). 

And  Vortiger  enforst  the  kingdome  to  aband. 

Spenser , B.  Q.,  II.  x.  65. 

2.  To  exile  ; expel. 

’Tis  better  far  thy  enemy  to  aband 
abadevine,  n.  Same  as  aberdevine.  Quite  from  thy  borders.  Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  119. 

abaft  (a-baft'),  adv.  and  prep.  [<ME.  *abaft,  abandon  (a-ban'don),  v.  t.  [<ME.  abandonen , 
obaft,  onbaft : see  <p* and  baft1.]  Naut.,  behind;  abandoune'n,  < OF.  abanduner,  abandoner  (F. 
aft ; in  or  at  the  back  or  hind  part  of  a ship,  abandonner  = It.  abandonnare),  abandon,  equiv. 
or  the  parts  which  lie  toward  the  stern : op-  to  mettre  a bandon,  put  under  any  one’s  juris- 
posed  to  forward ; relatively,  further  aft,  or  diction,  leave  to  any  one’s  discretion  or  mercy, 


toward  the  stern:  as,  abaft  the  mainmast 
(astern). 

The  crew  stood  abaft  the  windlass  and  hauled  the  jib 
down.  R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  32. 

Abaft  tbe  beam  (naut.),  behind  a line  drawn  through 
the  middle  of  a ship  at  right  angles  to  the  keel, 
abaisance  (a-ba/sans),  n.  [<  OF.  abaissance 
(see  abase,  Cabaisser,  to  lower).]  Abendingin 
reverence ; a bow : early  confused  with  obei- 
sance, obedience.  See  obeisance,  4.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic.] 

abaiser  (a-ba'ser),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 
Ivory-black  or  animal  charcoal.  Weale ; Sim- 
monds. 

abaisse  (a-ba-sa'), p.  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  abaisser,  de- 
press, lower:  see  abase.]  In  her.,  depressed. 
Applied  to  the  fesse  or  any  other  bearing  having  a definite 
place  in  the  shield  when  it  is  depressed,  or  situated  below 
its  usual  place ; also  applied  to  the  wings  of  an  eagle 
when  represented  as  open,  but  lower  than  when  dis- 
played (which  see).  Also  abased. 
abaissed  (a-bast'),  p.  a.  Same  as  abaisse. 
abaistt,  PP-  [ME. ; one  of  numerous  forms  of  the 
pp.  of  abassen:  see  abash.]  Abashed.  Chaucer. 
abaka,  n.  See  abaca. 

abalienate  (ab-a'lyen-at),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
abalienated,  ppr.  abalienating.  [ < L.  abaliena- 
tus,  pp.  of  abalienare,  separate,  transfer  the 
ownership  of,  estrange,  < ab,  from,  + alienare, 
separate,  alienate:  see  alienate.]  1.  In  civil 
law,  to  transfer  the  title  of  from  one  to  another ; 
make  over  to  another,  as  goods. — 2f.  To  es- 
trange or  wholly  withdraw. 

So  to  bewitch  them,  so  abalienate  their  minds. 

Abp.  Sandys , Sermons,  fol.  132b. 

abalienated  (ab-a'lyen-a-ted),  p.  a.  [<  aba- 
lienate. ] 1 . Estranged ; transferred,  as  prop- 

erty.—2.  In  med. : (a)  So  decayed  or  injured 


etc.,  < a bandon , in  ME.  as  an  adv.  abandon , 
abandoun , under  one’s  jurisdiction,  in  one’s  dis- 
cretion or  power*:  a (<  L.  ad),  at,  to ; bandon , 
a proclamation,  decree,  order,  jurisdiction^ 
Pr.  bandon,  < ML.  *bando(n-),  extended  form  of 
bandum,  more  correctly  bannum,  a proclama- 
tion, decree,  ban:  see  han\  nf]  1.  To  detach 
or  withdraw  one’s  self  from;  leave,  (a)  To  de- 
sert ; forsake  utterly : as,  to  abandon  one’s  home ; to  aban - 1 
don  duty. 

Abandon  fear ; to  strength  and  counsel  join’d 
Think  nothing  hard,  much  less  to  be  despair’d. 

Milton , P.  L.,  vi.  494. 

( b ) To  give  up ; cease  to  occupy  one’s  self  with ; cease  to 
use,  follow,  etc. : as,  to  abandon  an  enterprise ; this  cus- 
tom was  long  ago  abandoned,  (c)  To  resign,  forego,  or  re- 
nounce ; relinquish  all  concern  in : as,  to  abandon  the 
cares  of  empire. 

To  understand  him,  and  to  be  charitable  to  him,  we 
should  remember  that  he  abandons  the  vantage-ground 
of  authorship,  and  allows  his  readers  to  see  him  without 
any  decorous  disguise  or  show  of  dignity. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  167. 
(d)  To  relinquish  the  control  of  ; yield  up  without  re- 
straint : as,  he  abandoned  the  city  to  the  conqueror. 

2f.  To  outlaw;  banish ; drive  out  or  away. 

Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Shak .,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,2. 
3f.  To  reject  or  renounce. 

Blessed  shall  ye  be  when  men  shall  hate  you  and  aban- 
don your  name  as  evil.  Rheims  N.  T.,  Luke  vi.  22. 

4.  In  com.,  to  relinquish  to  the  underwriters 
all  claim  to,  as  to  ships  or  goods  insured,  as 
a preliminary  toward  recovering  for  a total 
loss.  See  abandonment.  — To  abandon  one’s 
self,  to  yield  one’s  self  up  without  attempt  at  control  or 
self-restraint : as,  to  abandon  one’s  self  to  grief.  = Syn.  1. 
Forsake,  Desert , Abandon , etc.  (see  forsake),  forego,  sur- 
render, leave,  evacuate  (a  place),  desist  from,  forswear, 
divest  one’s  self  of,  throw  away.  (See  list  under  abdicate.) 


as  to  require  extirpation,  as  a part  of  the  body,  abandont  (a-ban'don),  n.1  [<  abandon,  v.]  The 
(b)  Deranged,  as  the  mind,  (c)  Corrupted;  act  of  giving  up  or  relinquishing;  ahandon- 
mortified.  ‘ ment. 

abalienation  (ab-a-lyen-a'shon),  n.  [<L.  ab-  These  heavy  exactions  have  occasioned  an  abandon  of 
alienatio(n-),  transfer  of  property : see  abalien-  all  mines  but  what  are  of  the  richer  sort.  Lord  Karnes, 
ate.]  1.  The  act  of  transferring  or  making  abandon  (a-bon-d6n'),  n.2  [F.,  < abandonner, 
over  the  title  to  property  to  another;  the  state  give  up:  see  abandon,  r.]  Abandonment  to 


of  being  abalienated ; transfer ; estrangement, 
— 2.  In  med.,  derangement ; corruption, 
abalone  (ab-a-16'ne),  n.  [A  Sp.  form,  of  un- 
known origin.  Cf.  Sp.  abalorios,  bugles,  glass 
beads.]  A general  name  on  the  Pacific  coast 


naturalness  of  action  or  manner ; freedom  from 
constraint  or  conventionality ; dash. 

I love  abandon  only  when  natures  are  capable  of  the 
extreme  reverse. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  228. 


of  the  United  States  for  marine  shells  of  the  abandoned  (a-ban'dond),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  aban- 
family  Hdliotidce  (which  see),  having  an  oval  don , v. ; in  imitation  of  F.  cibandonne^  in  same 
form  with  a very  wide  aperture,  a narrow,  flat-  senses,  pp.  of  abandonner .]  1.  Deserted ; utterly 


abannition 

forsaken ; left  to  destruction : as,  an  abandoned 
ship. 

If  ...  we  had  no  hopes  of  a better  state  after  this, 
...  we  Christians  should  be  the  most  abandoned  and 
wretched  creatures.  Atterbury , On  1 Cor.  xv.  19. 

2.  Given  up,  as  to  vice,  especially  to  the  indul- 
gence of  vicious  appetites  or  passions ; shame- 
lessly and  recklessly  wicked  ; profligate. 

Where  our  abandoned  youth  she  sees, 

Shipwrecked  in  luxury  and  lost  in  ease.  Prior,  Ode. 
=Syn.  1.  Forsaken,  deserted,  given  up,  relinquished, 
discarded,  rejected,  destitute,  forlorn.  — 2.  Profligate, 
Abandoned,  Reprobate,  depraved,  corrupt,  vicious, 
wicked,  unprincipled,  hardened,  dead  to  honor,  incor- 
rigible, irreclaimable.  Profligate , abandoned,  reprobate 
express  extreme  wickedness  that  has  cast  off  moral  re- 
straint. Profligate  is  applied  to  one  who  throws  away 
means  and  character  in  the  pursuit  of  vice,  and  especially 
denotes  depravity  exhibited  outwardly  and  conspicuously 
in  conduct ; hence  it  may  be  used  to  characterize  political 
conduct : as,  a profligate  administration.  Abandoned  is 
applied  to  one  who  has  given  himself  wholly  up  to  the 
gratification  of  vicious  propensities ; it  is  stronger  than 
profligate  and  weaker  than  reprobate.  Reprobate  is  applied 
to  one  who  has  become  insensible  to  reproof  and  is  past 
hope ; from  its  use  in  the  Bible  it  has  become  the  theo- 
logical term  for  hopeless  alienation  from  virtue  or  piety. 
(For  comparison  with  depraved,  etc.,  see  criminal , a.) 

Next  age  will  see 

A race  more  profligate  than  we.  Roscommon. 
To  be  negligent  of  what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does  not 
only  show  you  arrogant  but  abandoned.  J.  Hughes. 

In  works  they  deny  him,  being  abominable,  and  disobe- 
dient, and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate.  Tit.  i.  16. 

abandonedly  (a-ban'dond-li),  adv.  In  an 
abandoned  manner ; without  moral  restraint, 
abandonee  (a-ban-do-ne'),  n.  [ < abandon,  v., 
+ -eel,  as  jf  < p.  abandonee : see  abandoned.] 
In  law,  one  to  whom  anything  is  abandoned, 
abandoner  (a-ban'don-er),  n.  [<  abandon,  v., 
+ -er1.]  One  who  abandons. 

Abandoner  of  revells,  mute,  contemplatiue. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

abandonment  (a-ban'don-ment),  n.  [<F. 
abandonnement,  (.abandonner,  give  up  (see  aban- 
don, 4i.),  + -went]  1.  The  act  of  abandoning, 
or  the  state  of  being  abandoned ; absolute  re- 
linquishment ; total  desertion. 

The  ablest  men  in  the  Christian  community  vied  with 
one  another  in  inculcating  as  the  highest  form  of  duty  the 
abandonment  of  social  ties  and  the  mortification  of  domes- 
tic affections.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  140. 

2.  Abandon  ; enthusiasm ; freedom  from  con- 
straint. 

There  can  he  no  greatness  without  abandonment. 

Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 
In  eloquence  the  great  triumphs  of  the  art  are,  when 
the  orator  is  lifted  above  himself.  . . . Hence  the  term 
abandonment,  to  describe  the  self -surrender  of  the  orator. 

Emerson,  Art. 

3.  In  law : (a)  The  relinquishment  of  a pos- 
session, privilege,  or  claim.  (6)  The  voluntary 
leaving  of  a person  to  whom  one  is  bound  by 
a relationship  of  obligation,  as  a wife,  husband, 
or  child;  desertion. — 4.  In  maritime  late,  the 
surrender  of  a ship  and  freight  by  the  owner 
to  one  who  has  become  his  creditor  through 
contracts  made  by  the  latter  with  the  master 
of  the  ship.  In  effect  such  an  abandonment 
may  release  the  owner  from  further  responsi- 
bility.— 5.  In  marine  insurance,  the  relinquish- 
ing to  underwriters  of  all  the  property  saved 
from  loss  by  shipwreck,  capture,  or  other  peril 
provided  against  in  the  policy,  in  order  that  the 
insured  may  be  entitled  to  indemnification  for 
a total  loss. — 6.  In  the  customs,  the  giving  up  of 
an  article  by  the  importer  to  avoid  payment  of 
the  duty.— Abandonment  for  wrongs,  in  civil  law, 
the  relinquishment  of  a slave  or  an  animal  that  had  com- 
mitted  a trespass  to  the  person  injured,  in  discharge  of 
the  owner’s  liability  for  the  trespass.— Abandonment  of 
railways,  in  Eng.  law,  the  title  of  a statute  under  which 
any  scheme  for  making  a railway  may  be  abandoned  and 
the  company  dissolved  by  warrant  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  consent  of  three  fifths  of  the  stock.—  Abandonment 
of  an  action,  in  Scots  law,  the  act  by  which  the  pursuer 
abandons  the  cause.  When  this  is  done,  the  pursuer  must 
pay  costs,  but  may  bring  a new  action.  Abandonment  of 
the  action  is  equivalent  to  the  English  discontinuance, 
nonsuit,  or  nolle  jirosequi. — Abandonment  to  the  sec- 
ular arm,  in  old  eccles.  law,  the  handing  over  of  an 
offender  by  the  church  to  the  civil  authorities  for  punish- 
ment such  as  could  not  he  administered  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals. 

abandumt  (a-ban'dum),  n.  [ML.,  also  aban- 
donum  and  abandonnium,  formed  in  imitation 
of  F.  abandon  : see  abandon.]  In  old  late,  any- 
thing forfeited  or  confiscated, 
abanet  (ab'a-net),  n.  See  abnet. 
abanga  (a-bang'ga),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
fruit  of  a species  of  palm  found  in  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  which  is  said  to  be 
useful  in  pulmonary  diseases, 
abannitiont,  abanriationt  (ab-a-nish'on,  -na'- 
shon),  n.  [<  ML.  abanniHo(n-),  abannatio(n-),  < 
*abannire,  -are,  after  E.  aban(ne)  or  ban,  F.  ban- 
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mr,  banish : see  aban]  In  old  law  banishment  “ >"°u  “‘c^^SVienne,  p.  62. 

for  a year,  as  a penalty  for  manslaughter.  For  she  ...  never  abashed.  ’ ’ ' ' 

abaptlStOH(a-bap-tis  ton),n.;pl.aoqprasta(-ra).  Holinshed,  Chron.,  III.  1098. 

[ML.,<iGr._a^ajrr«n-oy,  neut.  ota£dnn<nog,th&t  abashment  (a-bash'ment),  n.  [<ME.  abashe- 
: i-  / . - „ ™ ' merit,  after  "OF.  abaissement : see  abash.] 

The  act  of  abashing,  or  the  state  of  being 
abashed;  confusion  from  shame;  consterna- 
tion; fear. 

Which  manner  of  abashment  became  her  not  ill. 

Skelton , Poems. 

And  all  her  senses  with  abashment  quite  were  quayld. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  34. 
Obsolete  form  of  abash.  Chaucer. 

See  abbasi. 
[<  OF.  abas- 


will  not  sink,  < a-  priv.  + fSairTi&iv,  dip,  sink : 
see  baptize.  ] In  surg. , an  old  form  of  trepan,  the 
crown  of  which  was  made  conical,  or  provided 
with  a ring,  collar,  or  other  contrivance,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  penetrating  the  cranium  too  far. 

abarthrosis  (ab-ar-thro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ab, 
away,  from,  + NL.  arthrosis , q.  v.]  Same  as 
diarthrosis. 

abarticulation  (ab-ar-tik-u-la'shon),  ».  [<L.  abasset,  v. 
ab,  from,+  rtrt(CMla<io(»-),ajointing.]  In  anat.,  abassi,  abassis  (a-bas'i,  -is),  n. 
a term  sometimes  used  for  diarthrosis,  and  also  abastardizet  (a-bas'tiir-diz),  v.  t. 


tardir  (>  F.  abdtardir),  < a-  (<  L.  ad,  to)  + 
bastard:  see  bastard  and  bastardize .]  To  bas- 
tardize ; render  illegitimate  or  base. 

Being  ourselves 
Corrupted  and  abastardized  thus. 

Daniel , Queen’s  Arcadia. 

A 


Abastor  (a-bas'tor),  n.  [NL.  (Gray,  1849).] 


for  synarthrosis.  Also  called  dearticulation. 

abas,  n.  See  abbas,  1. 

a bas  (a  ba').  [F.,  down : d (<L.  ad),  to  ; bas, 
low:  see  6u.se1.]  A French  phrase,  down  ! down 
with!  as,  d bas  les  aristocrates ! down  with  the 
aristocrats:  opposed  to  vive,  live,  in  viveleroi! 
long  live  the  king,  and  similar  phrases. 

abase  (a-bas'),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  abased,  ppr.  .. 

abasina.  [ < ME.  abesse  (Gower),  < OF.  abais-  serpents  of  the  family  Colubndte.  A.  erythro- 

/pi  nhnisseri  AMT,  ahassare  <L  ad  grammus  is  the  hoop-snake,  an  abundant  species  in  damp 
sier,  etc.  (1 . abaisser ),  <,  ml..  aoassare,  \ u.  aa  marah  laces  the  aouthern  xjnlted  states. 

+ ML.  bassare,  lower,  < LL.  bass  us,  low:  see  . n „ rv„W/,4-  ra 

base1  and  bassK  The  ME.  abasen,  abaisen,  with  (^batgrbl),« . l<  abate  + -able.]  Ca- 

its  many  variants,  appears  always  to  nave  the 
sense  of  abash , q.  v.]  1.  To  lower  or  depress, 

as  a thing;  bring  down.  [Rare.] 

When  suddeinly  that  Warriour  gan  abace 
His  threatned  speare.  Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  i.  26. 


abatis 

puts  both  his  hind  feet  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  observes 
the  same  exactness  of  time  in  all  the  motions. 

4f.  In  falconry , to  flutter;  beat  with  the  wings. 
See  bate^.=  Syn.  1.  To  Abate,  Subside,  Intermit,  de- 
crease, decline,  diminish,  lessen, wane,  ebb,  fall  away,  mod- 
erate, calm.  Abate,  to  diminish  in  force  or  intensity:  as,  the 
storm  abated;  “my  wonder  abated,"  Addison.  Subside, 
to  cease  from  agitation  or  commotion ; become  less  in 
quantity  or  amount : as,  the  waves  subside ; the  excite- 
ment of  the  people  subsided.  Abate  is  not  so  complete 
in  its  effect  as  subside.  Intermit , to  abate,  subside,  or 
cease  for  a time. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever’s  fire  abate 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Lucretius,  ii.  38. 

A slight  temporary  fermentation  allowed  to  subside,  we 
should  see  crystallizations  more  pure  and  of  more  various 
beauty.  Marg.  Fuller , Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  37. 

A spring  which  intermits  as  often  as  every  three  min- 
utes. Nichols,  Fireside  Science,  p.  11. 

[<  abate , v.]  Abatement  or 


abatet  (a-bat'), 
decrease. 

The  abate  of  scruples  or  dragmes.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

/7  t v # abate  (a-ba'te),  n.  See  abbate. 

North  American  genus  of  ordinary  harmless  abated  (a-ba'ted),  p.  a.  [<  abate , v .]  In 
* ■’  * ’ • decorative  art , lowered,  beaten  down,  or  cut 

away,  as  the  background  of  an  ornamental  pat- 
tern in  relief.  Used  specifically  of  stone-cutting;  also 
of  metal  when  the  pattern  or  inscription  is  to  show  bright 
on  dark,  and  the  ground  is  therefore  worked  out  with  the 
graving-tool  and  left  rough  or  hatched  in  lines. 


And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me? 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  reduce  or  lower,  as  in  rank,  estimation, 


pable  of  being  abated : as,  an  abatable  writ  or 
nuisance. 

abatamentumt  (aVa-ta-men'tum),  n.  [ML., 
after  abatement , q.  v.]  In  old  Eng.  law , the 
ouster  or  disseizin  of  an  heir,  effected  by  the 
wrongful  entry  of  a stranger  after  the  ances- 
tor's death  and  before  the  heir  had  taken  pos- 
session. 


office,  and  the  like;  depress;  humble;  degrade,  abate  (a-bat'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  abated , ppr. 
= Syn.  2.  Abase , Debase , Degrade , Humiliate,  Humble,  abating.  [\  ME.  obciten,  \ OF.  abatre  (P.  abat- 
Disgrace,  depress,  bring  low,  dishonor,  cast  down.  Abase,  fre\  < LL.  abbatere , < ab  + batere , *battere , 
to  bring  down  in  feelings  or  condition ; it  is  le?a  - - ■ - - - - 


Abase, 
less  often 

used  than  humiliate  or  humble.  Debase,  to  lower  morally 
or  in  quality : as,  a debased  nature ; debased  coinage.  De- 
grade, literally,  to  bring  down  a step,  to  lower  in  rank, 
often  used  as  an  official  or  military  term,  but  figuratively 
used  of  lowering  morally : as,  intemperance  degrades  its 
victims  ; a degrading  employment.  Humiliate,  to  reduce 
in  the  estimation  of  one’s  self  or  of  others ; it  includes  abase- 
ment of  feeling  or  loss  of  self-respect.  Humble,  to  abase, 
generally  without  ignominy ; induce  humility  in ; reflex- 
ively,  to  become  humble,  restrain  one’s  pride,  act  humbly. 
Disgrace,  literally,  to  put  out  of  favor,  but  always  with 
ignominy ; bring  shame  upon. 

Those  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase.  Ban.  iv.  37. 

It  is  a kind  of  taking  of  God's  name  in  vain  to  debase 
religion  with  such  frivolous  disputes.  Hooker. 

Every  one  is  degraded,  whether  aware  of  it  or  not,  when 
other  people,  without  consulting  him,  take  upon  them- 
selves unlimited  power  to  regulate  his  destiny. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Rep.  Govt.,  viii. 

Me  they  seized  and  me  they  tortured,  me  they  lash'd  and 
humiliated.  Tennyson,  Boadicea. 

He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.  Luke  xiv.  11. 
Do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glory.  Jer.  xiv.  21. 
abased  (a-bast'),  P-  «•  la  her.,  the  same  as 
abaisse. 

abasement  (a-baa'ment),  n.  [<  abase  + -merit, 
after  F.  abaissement,  lowering,  depression,  hu- 
miliation.] The  act  of  abasing,  humbling,  or 
bringing  low ; a state  of  depression,  degrada- 
tion, or  humiliation. 

abash  (a-bash'),  ».  [<  ME-  abashen , abassen,  aba- 
sen, abaisen,  etc.,  < AF.  abaiss-,  OF.  eba(h)iss-, 
extended  stem  of  aba(h)ir,  eba(li)ir,  earlier 
esbahir  (>  F.  tfebahir),  be  astonished  (=  Wal- 
loon esbawi  = It.  sbaire,  be  astonished),  < es- 
(<  L.  ex,  out : see  ex-)  + bahir,  bair,  express 
astonishment,  prob.  < bah,  interjection  express- 
ing astonishment.  The  D.  verbazen,  astonish, 
may  be  a derivative  of  OF.  esbahir.]  I.  trans. 
To  confuse  or  confound,  as  by  suddenly  ex- 
citing a consciousness  of  guilt,  error,  inferi- 
ority, etc.;  destroy  the  self-possession  of; 
make  ashamed  or  dispirited;  put  to  confu- 
sion. = Syn.  Abash,  Confuse , Confound,  discompose,  dis- 
concert, put  out  of  countenance,  daunt,  overawe.  (See 
list  under  confuse.)  Abash  is  a stronger  word  than  con- 
fuse, but  not  so  strong  as  confound.  We  are  abashed  in 
"the  presence  of  superiors  or  when  detected  in  vice  or 
misconduct.  When  we  are  confused  we  lose  in  some 
degree  the  control  of  our  faculties,  the  speech  falters, 
and  the  thoughts  lose  their  coliei-ence.  When  we  are 
confounded  the  reason  is  overpowered  — a condition 
produced  by  the  force  of  argument,  testimony,  or  detec- 
tion, or  by  disastrous  or  awe-inspiring  events. 

Abashed  the  devil  stood, 

And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  846. 
Sudden  he  view’d,  in  spite  of  all  her  art, 

An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 

Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  power  expired. 

Pope,  R . of  L.,  iii.  145. 

Confounded,  that  her  Maker’s  eyes 

Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

Milton,  Nativity,  ii.  43. 

Il.t  reflex,  and  intrans.  To  stand  or  be  con- 
founded ; lose  self-possession. 

I.  2 


for  L.  hatuere,  beat.  In  the  legal  sense,  abate 
had  orig.  a diff.  prefix,  en-,  OF.  enbatre,  thrust 
(one’s  self)  into,  < en,  in,  + batre,  beat.  See 
batter 1,  v.,  and  bate b]  I.  trans.  If.  To  beat 
down ; pull  or  batter  down. 

The  king  of  Scots  . . . sore  abated  the  walls  [of  the 
castle  of  Norham].  lla.ll,  Chronicles,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  5. 
2.  To  deduct ; subtract ; withdraw  from  con- 
sideration. 

Nine  thousand  parishes,  abating  the  odd  hundreds. 

Fuller. 

moderate : as.  to 


3.  To  lessen;  diminish; 
abate  a demand  or  a tax. 

Tully  was  the  first  who  observed  that  friendship  im- 
proves happiness  and  abates  misery,  by  the  doubling  of 
our  joy  and  dividing  of  our  grief. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  68. 

4t.  To  deject ; depress. 

For  miserie  doth  bravest  mindes  abate. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  256. 

5.  To  deprive  ; curtail. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 
6f.  To  deprive  of ; take  away  from. 

I would  abate  her  nothing.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

7.  In  law : (a)  To  cause  to  fail ; extinguish : 
as,  a cause  of  action  for  damages  for  a per- 
sonal tort  is  abated  by  the  death  of  either 
party.  (6)  To  suspend  or  stop  the  progress 
of : as,  where  the  cause  of  action  survives  the 
death  of  a party,  the  action  may  be  abated  until 
an  executor  or  administrator  can  be  appointed 
and  substituted,  (c)  To  reduce : as,  a legacy  is 
abated  if  the  assets,  after  satisfying  the  debts, 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  it  in  full.  ( d ) To  de- 
stroy or  remove;  put  an  end  to  (a  nuisance). 
A nuisance  may  be  abated  either  by  a public  officer  pursu- 
ant to  the  judgment  of  a court,  or  by  an  aggrieved  person 
exercising  his  common-law  right. 

8.  In  metal.,  to  reduce  to  a lower  temper.— 

9.  To  steep  in  an  alkaline  solution : usually 
shortened  to  bate.  See  bate5 — Abated  arms, 
weapons  whose  edge  or  point  is  blunted  for  the  tourna- 
ment.—Abating  process,  a process  by  which  skins 
are  rendered  soft  and  porous  by  putting  them  into  a weak 
solution  of  ammoniacal  salt. 

II.  intrans . 1.  To  decrease  or  become  less 
in  strength  or  violence : as,  pain  abates;  the 
storm  has  abated. 

The  very  mind  which  admits  your  evidence  to  be  unan- 
swerable will  swing  back  to  its  old  position  the  instant 

that  the  pressure  of  evidence  abates.  

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  6. 

2.  In  law : ( a ) To  fail ; come  to  a premature 
end;  stop  progress  or  diminish:  as,  an  ac- 
tion or  cause  of  action  may  abate  by  the  death 
or  marriage  of  a party.  ( b ) To  enter  into  a free- 
hold after  the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  and 
before  the  heir  or  devisee  takes  possession. 
Blackstone. — 3.  In  the  manege , to  perform  well 
a downward  motion.  A horse  is  said  to  abate,  or 
take  down  his  curvets,  when,  working  upon  curvets,  he 


abatement  (a-bat'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  abatement , 

< abatre , beat  down":  see  abate , v.]  1.  The 
act  of  abating,  or  the  state  of  being  abated ; 
diminution,  decrease,  reduction,  or  mitigation : 
as,  abatement  of  grief  or  pain. 

The  spirit  of  accumulation  . . . requires  abatement 
rather  than  increase.  J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  xiii.  § 2. 

Such  sad  abatement  in  the  goal  attained. 

Lowell,  Voyage  to  Vinland. 

2.  The  amount,  quantity,  or  sum  by  which  any- 
thing is  abated  or  reduced;  deduction;  de- 
crease. Specifically,  a discount  allowed  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  a debt,  for  damage,  for  overcharge,  or  for  any 
similar  reason ; rebate. 

Would  the  Council  of  Regency  consent  to  an  abate- 
ment of  three  thousand  pounds  ? 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxii. 

3.  In  her.y  a mark  annexed  to  coat-armor,  in 
order  to  denote  some  dishonorable  act  of  the 
person  bearing  the  coat  of  arms,  or  his  illegiti- 
mate descent.  Nine  marks  for  the  former  purpose 
are  mentioned  by  heralds,  but  no  instance  of  their  actual 
use  is  on  record.  The  bendlet  or  baton  sinister  (which  see), 
a mark  of  illegitimacy,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  abatement ; 
but  the  paternal  shield,  although  charged  with  the  baton 
sinister,  would  generally  be  the  most  honorable  bearing 
within  reach  of  the  illegitimate  son.  Abatements  gener- 
ally must  be  regarded  as  false  heraldry,  and  are  very 
modern  in  their  origin.  The  word  is  also  used  to  denote 
the  turning  upside  down  of  the  whole  shield,  which  was 
common  in  the  degrading  of  a knight.  Also  called  rebate- 
ment. 

Throwing  down  the  stars  [the  nobles  and  senators]  to 
the  ground;  putting  dishonourable  abatements  into  the 
fairest  coats  of  arms.  J.  Spencer,  Righteous  Ruler. 

4.  In  law : (a)  Removal  or  destruction,  as  of 
a nuisance,  (b)  Failure  ; premature  end;  sus- 
pension or  diminution,  as  of  an  action  or  of  a 
legacy.  See  abate,  (c)  The  act  of  intruding 
on  a freehold  vacated  by  the  death  of  its  for- 
mer owner,  and  not  yet  entered  on  by  the  heir 
or  devisee.  ( d ) In  revenue  law : (1)  A deduction 
from  or  refunding  of  duties  on  goods  damaged 
during  importation  or  in  store.  (2)  A deduc- 
tion from  the  amount  of  a tax.  The  mode  of 
abatement  is  prescribed  by  statute. — 5f.  In 
carp.,  the  waste  of  a piece  of  stuff  caused  by 
working  it  into  shape.— Plea  in  abatement,  in 
law,  a defense  on  some  ground  that  serves  to  suspend 
or  defeat  the  particular  action,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  a plea  in  bar,  which  goes  to  the  merits  of  the 
claim.  Thus,  a plea  that  the  defendant  is  now  insane 
would  be  only  a plea  in  abatement,  because,  if  sustained, 
it  would  at  most  only  suspend  the  action  while  his 
insanity  continued ; hut  a plea  that  he  was  insane  at  the 
time  of  the  transactions  alleged  would  be  a plea  in  bar, 
as  showing  that  he  never  incurred  any  liability  what- 
ever. = Syn.  1.  Decrease,  decline,  diminution,  subsidence, 
intermission,  waning,  ebb. — 2.  Rebate,  allowance,  deduc- 
tion, discount,  mitigation. 

abater  (a-ba'ter),  n.  [See  abator.]  One  who 
or  that  which  abates.  See  abator. 
abatis1!  (ab'a-tis),  n.  [ML. ; lit.,  of  the  mea- 
sures : L.  a,  ab,  from,  of ; LL.  batus,  < Gr.  {Sang, 
< Heh.  bath,  a liquid  measure : see  ballfi.  ] In 
the  middle  ages,  an  officer  of  the  stables  who 
had  the  eare  of  measuring  out  the  provender  ; 
an  avenor. 

abatis2,  abattis  (a-ba-te'  or  ab'a-tis),  n.  [<F. 
abatis,  demolition,  felling,  < OF.  abateis,  < ML. 
*abbaticius,  < abbatere,  beat  down,  fell : see 
abate,  v.]  1.  In  fort.,  a barricade  made  of 

felled  trees  denuded  of  their  smaller  branches, 
with  the  butt-ends  of  the  trunks  embedded 


6 


, abatis 

in  the  earth  or  secured  by  pickets,  and  the  voice  downward  toward  the  audience,  or  in  abbavt  abbavet 
sharpened  ends  of  the  branches  directed  up-  any  desired  direction.  ’ abblx’  7 t' 

ward  and  outward  toward  an  advancing  en-  abawet,  v.t.  [<  ME.  abawen,  abauen,  < OF.  abau-  ' ' 

Hr , astonish,  < a-  + baubir,  baubier,  stammer, 

< L.  balbutire,  stammer,  < balbus  (OF.  baube), 
stammering : see  booby  and  balbuties.  The  ME 

T nrm  onrl  onncn  can m "U  „ „ — x_  j i- 


abbey 

- Middle  English  forms  of 

They  carried  him  into  the  next  abbay. 

Chancery  Prior’s  Tale, 
They  would  rend  this  abbay e’s  massy  nave. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  14. 


OF.  abaliir,  ebdhir , esbahir , be  astonished,  for 
which  see  abash.']  To  abash  j dazzle  j astonish. 

I was  abawed  for  marveile.  Rom.  of  Rose,  1.  3646. 

abaxial  (ab-ak'si-al),  a.  Same  as  abaxile. 
abaxile  (ab-ak'sil),  a.  [<L.  ab,  away  from, 
®xis  * see  axile.]  Not  in  the  axis.  Specifically, 

vixov.il.  otic  jurtijicuttim.  H1  oo«.  .applied  to  an  embryo  placed  out  of  the  axis  of 

2.  In  coal-mining,  walls  of  cord-wood  piled  up  Anort5enIVf^rm^ ah^x^ 

crosswise  to  keep  the  underground  roads  open  aDD  vD>’  ?•  y a°be,<>  AS.  ab,  short  for  dweb , 

so  as  to  secure  ventilation.  [Leicestershire,  W00L  (=  OHG.  arweban,  G.  erweben ), 

n weavej  a-  + wefan , weave : see  oA  and  weave, 


. ssctj  uuuuy  mu  vaiounes.  me  Min.  &coa,  l.  ot  l.  m.,  ii.  14. 

form  and  sense  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  abbe  (a-ba'),  n.  [F.,<  L.  abbatem,  acc.  of  abbas: 

\ / H _ flllfl  /ill*  lift  / J 01*  /jll*  lv  n nntAmlnhn  J f ^ ..  C*  O /“V  H T*.  Ti..  — it  , 


Abatis. 


emy,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  his  pro 
gross.  In  field-fortifications  the  abatis  is  usually  con 
structed  in  front  of  the  ditch.  See  fortification. 


vruooniovj  uuo  underground  roaas  open 

so  as  to  secure  ventilation.  [Leicestershire, 
Eng.] 

abatised,  abattised  (ab'a-tist),  p.  a.  Provided 
with  an  abatis. 

abat-jour  (a-ba'zhbr),  n.  [F.,  any  contrivance 
or  apparatus  to  admit  light,  or  to  throw  it  in  a 


3.  > . v 7 .. w_  ivii.i 

web.  From  another  form  oiTdweJ^nameiy’ 
oweb,  owef,  comes  E.  woof,  q.  v.]  1.  Yarn  for 

the  warp  in  weaving.— 2.  In  wool-sorting,  one 
of  two  qualities  of  wool  known  as  coarse  abb 
and  fine  abb  respectively. 


“Fx  “ uivtxiiiu  tit  to  ui  . 

desired  direction,  as  a lamp-shade;  < abattre,  oYvVY‘/i.i)!r-V"“'r  ’rT,  . 

throw  down  (see  abate),  +jour,  day,  daylight:  a“  • abba,  < Gr.  a ft  pa,  < Ara- 

s 66  journal.)  1.  A skylight,  or  any  beveLfap-  ?,father’  my  father’;  Semitic  a b, 

- .I ” -»  • ■ • ratner.J  father.  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 


erture  made  in  the  wall  of  an  apartment  or  in 
a roof,  for  the  better  admission  of  light  from 
above.— 2.  A sloping,  box-like  structure,  flar- 
ing upward  and  open  at  the  top,  attached  to  a 
window  on  the  outside,  to  prevent  those  within 
from  seeing  objects  below,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  light  downward  into  the  window 

o Tan  f AM  / n 1-vn  f t/iii  \ 44  r A 1 _ - ..1-1  / v 


three  times  (Mark  xiv.  36,  Rom.  viii.  16,  Gal.  iv.  6)  in  each 
instance  accompanied  by  its  translation,  “ Abba,  Father  ” 
as  an  invocation  of  the  Deity,  expressing  close  filial  rela- 
tion.  Either  through  its  liturgical  use  in  the  Judeo- 
Chnstian  church  or  through  its  employment  by  the  Syriac 
monks,  the  word  passed  into  general  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage in  the  form  represented  by  abbot  (which  see). 
abba3,  n.  See  aba1. 


abator  (a-ba'tor),  n.  [Also  abater;  < abate  + abbacinate  (a-bas'i-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp 

-er*.  -OY™f\  On©  who  or  that  whir>h  fl.Uatoa  ahba.pti.Yin.tpfl  nrv»<  r/urT  ..7. 


-cr1',  -or^.]  On©  who  or  that  which  abates. 
Specifically,  in  law:  (a)  A person  who  without  right 
enters  into  a freehold,  on  the  death  of  the  last  possessor, 
before  the  heir  or  devisee,  (b)  An  agent  or  cause  by  which 
an  abatement  is  procured,  (c)  One  who  removes  a nui- 
sance. ^ See  abate,  abatement. 

abattis,  n.  See  abatis 2. 

abattoir  (a-bat-wor'),  n.  [F.,  < abatt-re,  knock 


abbacinated,  ppr.  abbacinating.'  *[<  ML.  abaci- 
natus,  pp.  of  abacinare  (It.  abbacinare  = OF. 
abaciner ),  < a - for  ad-,  to,  + bacinus,  basin: 
see  basin.)  To  deprive  of  sight  by  placing  a 
red-bot  copper  basin  close  to  the  eyes:  a 
mode  of  punishment  employed  in  the  middle 
ages.  Also  spelled  abacinate. 


vcv-Liav-vviu  ),  n.  Lr .,  \ uoaiv-re,  Knock  ages.  Also  spelled  abacinate. 
down,  slaughter, +-mr(<L. -oriiim),  indicating  abbacination  (a-bas-i-na'shon),  n.  Udbbaci- 
plaee.J  A public  slaughter-house,  in  Europe  nate.)  The  act  or  process  of  blinding  a per- 
and  m the  United  States  abattoirs  of  great  size  have  been  <srm  hv  rdaninrr  o t/.Aa+  _ _ , . Pe, 

erected  and  provided  with  elaborate  machinery  for  the  x?n  P18,0^  a re  copper  ^asm  close  to 
u ^ ^ . the  eyes.  Also  spelled  abacination. 


humane  and  rapid  slaughter  of  VZf  "v  ojs/oxxov*  vwwjvnMMun. 

...  - abbacy  (ab  a-si),  n. ; pi.  abbacies  (-siz).  [Earlier 

abba, tie.  K.  LL.  nbbntin  • can  nTJisnA  i rru — 


large  numbers  of  animals,  and 
for  the  proper  commercial  and 
sanitary  disposal  of  the  waste 
material. 

a battuta  (a  bat-to'ta). 

[It. : see  bate 1,  batter*.] 

With  the  beat,  in  music,  a 
direction  to  resume  strict  time 
after  the  free  declamation  of  a 
singer : chiefly  used  in  recita- 
tives. It  is  equivalent  to  a 
tempo.  Grove. 

abature  (ab'a-tur),  n.  [< 

OF.  abatture , a throwing 
down,  pi.  abattures,  un- 
derbrush trampled  down, 

< abatre,  beat  down:  see 
abate,  u.]  The  mark  or 
track  of  a beast  of  the 
chase  on  the  grass;  foil- 
ing. 

abat-vent  (a-ba/ von),  n. 

[?.,<  abattre,  throw  down  (see  abate),  + vent, 
wind:  see  vent.]  1.  A Vertical  series  of  slop-  time  si 
ing  roofs  or  broad  slats,  inclined  outward  and  abbast, 
downward,  forming  


Abat-vent,  13th  century. 


the  filling  of  a belfry- 
light,  and  designed  to 
admit  ventilation  to 
the  timber  frame 
while  protecting  the 
interior  from  rain 
and  wind,  and  to  di- 
rect downward  the 
sound  of  the  bells. — 

2.  A sloping  roof,  as 
that  of  a penthouse  : 
so  named  because  the 
slope  neutralizes  the 
force  of  the  wind. — 

3.  Any  contrivance 
designed  to  act  as  a 
shelter  or  protection 
from  the  wind.  Specifi- 
cally, a revolving  metal- 
lic cap  carrying  a vane, 
attached  to  the  top  of  a 
chimney  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  directly 
down  its  throat. 


abat-voix  (a-ba'vwo) 


abbatie,  < LL.  abbatia:  see  abbey1.]  "l.  The 
ofliee  of  an  abbot ; an  abbot’s  dignity,  rights, 
privileges,  and  jurisdiction. 

. According  to  Felinus,  an  abbacy  is  the  dignity  itself 
smce  abbot  is  a term  or  word  of  dignity,  and  not  of  office. 

Ay  life,  Parergon. 

. Owing  to  the  vast  wealth  of  the  church,  the  chief  offices 
m it,  and  especially  the  bishoprics  and  the  great  abbacies 
had  become  positions  of  great  worldly  power  and  dignity. 

Stilld,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  286. 

2.  An  abbatial  establishment ; an  abbey  with 
all  that  pertains  to  it. 

The  abbot  was  elected  by  the  monks  of  the  monastery 
at  least  in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies. 

Adam  Smith , Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  1. 

Also  called  abbotcy . 

abbandonatamente  ( ab-ban-do-na-ta-men'te), 
adv.  [It.,  < abbandonata,  fem.  pp.  of  abban- 
donare  (see  abandon),  + adv.  suffix  -mente,  orig. 
L.  mente,  abl.  of  mens , mind:  see  mental.~\  In 
music,  with  abandonment ; so  as  to  make  the 
time  subordinate  to  the  expression, 
ibbast,  n.  [Pers.j  1.  An  Eastern  weight  for 
pearls,  said  to  be  2£  grains  troy.  Also  spelled 
*abas.—  2.  Same  as  abbasi , 1. 
abbasi  (a-bas'i),  n.  [Persian  abasi:  from  the 
Persian  ruler  Shah  Abbas  II.]  1.  The  name 
of  a silver  coin  formerly  current  in  Persia. 
It  is  not  certain  to  what  particular  coin  the  term  was  ap- 
plied ; according  to  Marsden,  various  pieces  coined  in 
1684,  1700,  and  1701,  and  weighing  about  4 dwt.  17  gr„  are 
abbasis,  and  are  worth  about  29  cents. 

2.  The  20-eopeek  silver  piece  circulating  in 
Russia,  weighing  about  61  grains,  .500  fine, 
and  worth  about  8£  cents. 

Also  written  abassi,  abassis. 
abbatt  (ab'at),  n.  Same  as  abbot. 
abbate  (ab-ba'te),  n. ; pi.  abbatt  (-ti). 
abate,  < L.  abbatem,  acc.  of  abbas:  see  uuuui. j 
A title  of  honor,  now  given  to  ecclesiastics 
in  Italy  not  otherwise  designated,  but  formerly 
applied  to  all  in  any  way  connected  with  cler- 
ical affairs,  tribunals,  etc.,  and  wearing  the  ec- 
clesiastical dress.  Also  spelled  abate. 

An  old  Abate  meek  and  mild, 

My  friend  and  teacher  when  a child. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  3d  Inter. 

abbatesset,  n.  See  abbotess 


see  abbot.]  In  France,  an  abbot.  (a)  More  gen- 
erally , and  especially  before  the  French  revolution  • m 
Any  secular  person,  whether  ecclesiastic  or  layman  hold- 
mg  an  abbey  m commendam , that  is,  enjoying  a portion 
generally  about  one  third,  of  its  revenues,  with  certain  lion- 
ors,  but,  except  by  privilege  from  the  pope,  having  no  iu- 
lisdiction  over  the  monks,  and  not  bound  to  residence, 
buch  persons  were  styled  abMs  commendataires,  and  were 
required  to  be  in  orders,  though  a dispensation  from  this 
requirement  was  not  uncommonly  obtained.  (2)  A title 
assumed,  either  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  abbey  or  for 
tne  sake  of  distinction,  by  a numerous  class  of  men  who 
had  studied  theology,  practised  celibacy,  and  adopted  a 
peculiar  dress,  but  who  had  only  a formal  connection  with 
the  church,  and  were  for  the  most  part  employed  as  tu- 
tois  in  the  families  of  the  nobility,  or  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits.  (6)  In  recent  usage,  a title  assumed,  like  the 
Italian  title  abbate  (which  see),  by  a class  of  unbeneficed 
secular  clerks. 

abbess  (ab'es),  n.  [<  ME.  abbesse.abbes,  < OF. 
abbesse,  abesse  = Pr.  abadessa,  <L.  abbatissa, 
fem.  of  abbas : see  abbot,  and  of.  abbotess .]  1.  A 
female  superior  of  a convent  of  nuns,  regularly 
in  the  same  religious  orders  in  which  the  monks 
are  governed  by  an  abbot ; also,  a superior  of 
canonesses.  An  abbess  is,  in  general,  elected  by  the 
nuns,  and  is  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  by  whom 
she  is  invested  according  to  a special  rite  called  the  bene- 
diction of  an  abbess.  She  must  be  at  least  forty  years  of 
age,  and  must  have  been  for  eight  years  a nun  in  the 
same  monastery.  She  has  the  government  of  the  convent, 
with  the  administration  of  the  goods  of  the  community, 
but  cannot,  on  account  of  her  sex,  exercise  any  of  the 
spmtual  functions  pertaining  to  the  priesthood.  Some- 
times  civil  or  feudal  rights  have  been  attached  to  the 
omce  of  abbess,  as  also  jurisdiction  over  other  subordinate 
convents. 

2.  A title  retained  in  Hanover,  "Wiirteroberg, 
Brunswick,  and  Schleswig-Holstein  by  the 
lady  superiors  of  the  Protestant  seminaries  and 
sisterhoods  to  which  the  property  of  certain 
convents  was  transferred  at  the  Reformation. 

(a^/e)>  n;  ME.  abbeye , abbaye,  etc., 

< OF.  abeie,  abaie,  <LL.  abbatia,  an  abbey,  <L. 


abbas , an  abbot:  see  abbot.] 


Plan  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr6s, 
Paris,  in  the  13th  century. 

A, -church ; B,  cloister ; C,  city  gate ; D, 
country  gate,  or  Porte  Papale ; E,  chapter- 


1.  A monastery 
or  convent  of 
persons  of  either 
sex  devoted  to 
religion  and  cel- 
ibacy, and  gov- 
erned by  an 
abbot  or  abbess 
(which  see). 
Royal  and  imperial 
abbeys  were  depen- 
dent on  the  supreme 
civil  authority  in 
their  temporal  ad- 
ministration; others 
were  episcopal , etc. 
In  exempt  abbeys, 
the  abbot  or  abbess 
is  subject  not  to  the 
bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, but  directly  to 
the  pope. 

2.  The  build- 
ings of  a mon- 
astery or  con- 
vent ; some- 
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house,  wrih  d°rmitories  above;  F,  Chapel  f;nioc,  • _ _ < • 

of  the  Virgin;  G,  refectory  ; H,  cellars  and  alines,  in  partiC- 

S.^!.I)J‘bbot-,SI°4King:JK')ilt‘:hesiI->  ula1!  the  house 

set  apart  for  the 
residence  of  the  abbot  or  abbess.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  the  English  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.  many 
of  the  abbatial  buildings  were  converted  into  private 
dwellings,  to  which  the  name  abbey  is  still  applied,  as,  for 
example,  Newstead  Abbey , the  residence  of  Lord  Byron. 
3.  A church  now  or  formerly  attached  to  a 
monastery  or  convent:  as,  Westminster  Abbey. 

4.  In  Scotland,  the  sanctuary  formerly  af- 
forded by  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  Palace,  as 
having  been  a royal  residence. 

[It.  also  ak,k®y2  (ab'e),  n.  [Prob.  a modification  of 
e abbot  1 a')e''ei  T*  v-,  in  simulation  of  abbey~*-.~\  A name 
sometimes  given  to  the  white  poplar,  Populus 
alba.  [Eng.]  9 * 


> Abat-vofx,  pulpit  of  Trinity  church,  &bba/ticil  ( a-ba'shial),  a.  [<  ML.  abbatialis,  K 


m [F.,  < abattre  (see 
abate, v. ) + voix, voice : 

see  voice.]  A sounding-board  over  a pulpit 


LL.  abbatia : see  abbacy.)  Pertaining  to  an 
abbot  or  abbey : as,  an  abbatial  benediction  • 
abbatial  lands. 


boo  wh;c.j  41.  suuuuing-uoaru  over  a puipir  tuioalmi  lands.  'saSSS** 

or  rostrum,  designed  to  reflect  the  speaker’s  abbaticalt  (a-bat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  abbatial.  °bv™; 
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Abbey-counter,  in  the  British  Museum 


Reverse. 


abbey-counter  7 

abbey-counter  (ab'e-koun,/ter),  n.  [<  abbey!  abbozzo  (ab-bot'so),  n.  [It.,  also  abbozzato, 


+ counter 1.]  A kind  of  medal,  stamped  with 
sacred  emblems,  the  arms  of  an  abbey,  or 
other  device,  given  to  a pilgrim  as  a token  of 
his  having  visited  the  shrine;  a kind  of  pil- 
grim’s sign  (which  see,  under  pilgrim). 
abbey-laird  (ab'e-lard),  n.  [<  abbey 1 (in  ref. 
to  the  abbey  of  Holyrood)  + laird,  proprietor.] 


sketch,  outline,  < abbozzare,  to  sketch,  deline- 
ate, also  bozzare,  < bozza,  blotch,  rough  draft, 
= Pr.  bossa  (>!’.  bosse),  swelling,  < OHG.  bozo, 
a bundle:  see  boss 1 and  beat.']  The  dead  or 
first  coloring  laid  on  a picture  after  the  sketch 
has  been  blocked  in.  Mrs.  Merrifield,  Ancient 
Practice  of  Painting  (1849),  I.  ccc. 


In  Scotland,  a name  humorously  applied  to  an  abbr.  A common  abbreviation  of  abbreviated 
insolvent  debtor  who  escaped  his  creditors  by  and  abbreviation. 
taking  refuge  within  the  legal  sanctuary  for-  abbreuvoir,  n.  See  abreuvoir. 
merly  constituted  by  the  precincts  of  Holy-  abbreviate  (a-bre'vi-at),  v.  ; pret.  and  pp.  ab- 
road Abbey.  breviated,  ppr.  abbreviating.  [<  LL.  abbreviatus, 

abbey-land  (ab'e-land),  n.  [<  abbeyi  + land.]  pp.  of  abbreviare,  shorten,  < ad-,  to,  + brevis, 
An  estate  in  land  annexed  to  an  abbey.  short.  The  same  L.  verb,  through  the  F.,  has 


abbey-lubber  (ab'e-lub"er),  n.  [< abbey1  + 
lubber.]  An  old  term  of  contempt  for  an  able- 
bodied  idler  who  grew  sleek  and  fat  upon  the 
charity  of  religious  houses:  also  sometimes 
applied  to  monks. 

This  is  no  huge,  overgrown  abbey-lubber. 

Dryden , Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

abbot  (ab'ot),  n.  [<  ME.  abbot,  abbod,  < AS. 
abbot,  usually  abbod,  abbud,  <LL.  abbatem,  acc. 
of  abbas,  < LGr.  o/?/3af,  also  ajipd,  father:  see 

at&al.]  1.  Literally,  father : a title  originally  abbreviate  (a-bre'vi-at),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  abbre- 
given  to  any  monk,  but  afterward  limited  to  viatus  : see  abbreviate,  v . ] I.  a.  Abbreviated, 
the  head  or  superior  of_  a monastery.^  it  was  II.  n.  An  abridgment ; an  abstract. 


become  E.  abridge:  see  abridge  and  brief.] 

I.  trans.  1.  To  make  briefer;  abridge;  make 
shorter  by  contraction  or  omission  of  a part : 
as,  to  abbreviate  a writing  or  a word. — 2.  In 
math.,  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  terms,  as  frac- 
tions. = Syn.  1.  To  shorten,  curtail,  abridge,  epitomize, 
reduce,  compress,  condense,  cut  down. 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  or  use  abbreviation. 


It  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,  another  by 
cutting  off.  Bacon , Essays,  xxvi. 


formerly  especially  used  in  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
rector  being  employed  by  the  Jesuits,  guardianus  by  the 
Franciscans,  prior  by  the  Dominicans,  and  archimandrite 
or  hegoumenos  by  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches,  to 
designate  the  same  office.  Originally  the  abbots,  like  the 
monks,  were  usually  laymen  ; later  they  were  required  to 
be  in  holy  orders.  They  were  at  first  subject  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese ; but  in  the  contentions  between  the  bishops 
and  abbots  the  latter  in  many  cases  gradually  acquired 
exemption  from  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  and  became 
subject  to  the  pope  directly,  or  to  an  abbot-general , or 
archabbot,  who  exercised  a supervision  over  several  asso- 
ciated abbeys.  As  the  influence  of  the  religious  orders 
increased,  the  power,  dignity,  and  wealth  of  the  abbots 
increased  proportionally ; many  of  them  held  rank  as  tem- 
poral lords,  and,  as  mitered  abbots,  exercised  certain  epis- 
copal functions  in  the  territory  surrounding  their  monas- 
teries. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  twenty-six  abbots  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Until  the  sixth  century  abbots 
were  chosen  from  the  monks  by  the  bishop ; since  that 
time  they  have  been  generally  elected  by  the  monks  them- 
selves, ordinarily  for  life.  In  some  instances,  where  the 
administration  of  the  revenues  of  an  abbey  fell  under  the 
civil  authority,  the  conferring  of  the  benefice,  and  there- 
fore the  nomination  of  the  abbot,  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  temporal  sovereign,  a practice  variously  regulated  by 
concordats  with  the  different  countries.  Tiie  right  of 
confirmation  varies ; the  solemn  benediction  of  an  abbot 
ordinarily  belongs  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  occasion- 
ally to  the  head  abbot,  or  to  a special  bishop  chosen  by 
the  abbot  elect.  In  some  instances  of  exempt  abbeys  it 
has  been  conferred  by  the  pope  in  person. 

2.  In  later  usage,  loosely  applied  to  the  holder 
of  one  of  certain  non-monastic  offices,  (a)  The 
principal  of  a body  of  parochial  clergy,  as  an  Episcopal 
rector,  (b)  A cathedral  officer  at  Toledo,  Spain,  (c)  In 
the  middle  ages,  the  head  of  various  guilds,  associations, 
and  popular  assemblages : as,  abbot  of  bell-ringers  ;Hhe 
abbot  of  misrule. 

3.  A title  retained  in  Hanover,  Wiirtemberg, 
Brunswick,  and  Schleswig-Holstein  by  the 
heads  of  certain  Protestant  institutions  to 
which  the  property  of  various  abbeys  was 
transferred  at  the  Reformation.  See  abbess , 
2. — Abbot  of  abbots,  a title  formerly  conferred  upon 
the  abbot  of  the  original  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino.— Abbot  of  misrule  (in  England),  abbot  of  un- 
reason (in  Scotland),  the  personage  who  took  the  principal 
part  in  the  Christmas  revels  of  the  populace  before  the  Ref- 
ormation.—Abbot  of  the  people  (abbas  populi).  (a) 
From  1270  to  1339,  the  nominal  chief  magistrate  of  the 
republic  of  Genoa.  ( h ) The  chief  magistrate  of  the  Geno- 
ese in  Galata.— Abbot  of  yellow-beaks,  or  freshmen, 
a mock  title  at  the  University  of  Paris.—  Cardinal  ab- 
bot, a title  borne  by  the  abbots  of  Cluny  and  Venddme, 
who  were  ex  officio  cardinals.— Mitered  abbot,  an  abbot 
who  has  the  privilege  of  using  the  insignia  and  exercising 
certain  of  the  functions  of  a bishop.— Regular  abbot, 
an  abbot  duly  elected  and  confirmed,  and  exercising 
the  functions  of  the  office.  — Secular  abbot,  a person 
who  is  not  a monk,  but  holds  an  abbacy  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical benefice  with  the  title  and  some  of  the  revenues 
and  honors  of  the  office.  See  def.  3,  above. — Titular  ab- 
bot, a person  possessing  the  title  but  not  exercising  the 
functions  of  an  abbot,  as  when  an  abbey  had  been  con- 
fiscated or  given  in  commendam.  See  abM. — Triennial 
abbot,  an  abbot  appointed  for  three  years  instead  of,  as 
ordinarily,  for  life.  = Syn.  Abbot,  Prior.  See  prior. 

abbotcy  (ab'ot-si),  n . [<  abbot  + -cy.]  Same  as 
abbacy . [Rare.] 

abbotesst,  n.  [<  ME.  abbatesse , -isse,  < AS.  ab- 
bodesse,  4sse,  abbadisse , abbudisse , < ML.  abba- 
dissa , prop,  abbatissa  (>  ult.  abbess , q.  v.), 
< abbas  ( abbat -)  + fern,  -ma.]  An  abbess.  Also 
written  abbatesse. 

Abbots,  Abbotesses,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons.  Selden. 

And  at  length  became  abbatesse  there. 

Ilolinshed,  Chron. 

abbot-general  (aVot-jen'e-ral),  n.  The  head 
of  a congregation  of  monasteries, 
abbotship  (ab'ot-ship),  n.  [<  abbot  + -ship.] 
The  state  or  office  of  an  abbot. 


The  Speaker,  taking  the  Bill  in  his  hand,  reads  the  Ab- 
breviate or  Abstract  of  the  said  bill. 

Ckamberlayne,  State  of  Great  Britain. 

abbreviately  (a-bre'vi-at-li),  adv . Briefly. 
[Rare.] 

The  sweete  smacke  that  Yarmouth  Andes  in  it  . . . 
abbreviatly  and  meetely  according  to  my  old  Sarum  plaine- 
song  I have  harpt  upon. 

^ Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (HarL  Misc.,  VI.  162). 

abbreviation  (a-bre-vi-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  abbre- 
viation, < LL.  abbreviation),  < abbreviare : see 
abbreviate , v.~\  1.  The  act  of  abbreviating, 

shortening,  or  contracting ; the  state  of  being 
abbreviated ; abridgment. 

This  hook,  as  graver  authors  say,  was  called  Liber 
Domus  Dei,  and,  by  abbreviation,  Domesday  Book. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Introd.  to  Hist,  of  Eng. 

2.  A shortened  or  contracted  form;  a part 
used  for  the  whole.  Specifically,  a part  of  a word, 
phrase,  or  title  so  used ; a syllable,  generally  the  initial 
syllable,  used  for  the  whole  word ; a letter,  or  a series  of 
letters,  standing  for  a word  or  words : as,  Esq.  for  esquire ; 
A.  D.  for  Anno  Domini;  F.  B.  S.  for  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

3.  In  math.,  a reduction  of  fractions  to  the  low- 
est terms. — 4.  In  music , a method  of  notation 
by  means  of  which  certain  repeated  notes, 
chords,  or  passages  are  indicated  without  be- 
ing written  out  in  full.  There  are  various  forms 
of  abbreviation,  the  most  common  of  which  are  here 
shown : 
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Written. 


=Syn.  2.  Abbreviation,  Contraction.  An  abbreviation  of  a 
word  is  strictly  a part  of  it,  generally  the  first  letter  or 


abdest 

syllable,  taken  for  the  whole,  with  no  indication  of  the  re- 
maining portion : as,  A.  D.  for  Anno  Domini ; Gen.  for 
Genesis ; math,  for  mathematics  ; Alex,  for  Alexander.  A 
contraction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  by  the  elision  of 
certain  letters  or  syllables  from  the  body  of  the  word, 
hut  in  such  a manner  as  to  indicate  the  whole  word : as, 
reed.  payt.  or  rec’d  pay’t  for  received  payment ; contd.  for 
contracted  or  continued;  Wm.  for  William.  In  common 
usage,  however,  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

abbreviatio  placitorum  (a-bre-vi-a' shi-o  plas- 
i-to'rum).  [ML.]  Literally,  an  abridgment 
of  the  pleas ; a brief  report  of  law-cases  ; spe- 
cifically, notes  of  cases  decided  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  which  constitute  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish law-reports,  and  embody  the  germs  and 
early  developments  of  the  common  law. 
abbreviate  (a-bre'vi-a-tor),  «.  [<  ML.  ab- 
breviator,  < Lli.  abbreviare  : see  abbreviate,  v.] 

1.  One  who  abbreviates,  abridges,  or  reduces 
to  a smaller  compass ; specifically,  one  who 
abridges  what  has  been  written  by  another. 

Neither  the  archbishop  nor  his  abbreviator. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic. 

2.  One  of  a number  of  secretaries  in  the  chan- 
cery of  the  pope  who  abbreviate  petitions  ac- 
cording to  certain  established  and  technical 
rules,  and  draw  up  the  minutes  of  the  apostolic 
letters.  They  formerly  numbered  72,  of  whom  the  12  prin- 
cipal were  styled  de  majori  parco  (literally,  of  the  greater 
parquet,  from  the  parquet  in  the  chancery  where  they 
wrote)  and  22  others  de  minori  parco  (of  the  lesser  par- 
quet), the  remainder  being  of  lower  rank.  The  number  is 
now  reduced  to  11,  all  de  majori  parco.  They  sign  the 
apostolic  bulls  in  the  name  of  the  cardinal  vice-chancellor. 
The  abbreviator  of  the  curia  is  a prelate  not  belonging  to 
the  above  college,  hut  attached  to  the  office  of  the  apos- 
tolic datary  (see  dataryZ) ; he  expedites  bulls  relating  to 
pontifical  laws  and  constitutions,  as  for  the  canonization 
of  saints,  and  the  like. 

abbreviatory  (a-bre'vi-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  abbre- 
viate + -ory.]  Abbreviating  or  tending  to 
abbreviate  ; shortening ; contracting, 
abbreviaturet  (a-bre'vi-a-tur),  n.  [<  abbreviate 
+ -ure.]  1.  A letter  or  character  used  as  an 
abbreviation. 

The  hand  of  Providence  writes  often  by  abbreviatures, 
hieroglyphics,  or  short  characters. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  § 25. 

2.  An  abridgment ; a compendium. 

This  is  an  excellent  abbreviature  of  the  whole  duty  of  a 
Christian.  Jer.  Taylor , Guide  to  Devotion. 

abbrochmentt  (a-broch'ment),  n.  [<  ML.  abro- 
cainentum,  appar.  formed  from  stem  of  E.  brok- 
age,  brolc-er,  etc.]  The  act  of  forestalling  the 
market  or  monopolizing  goods.  Erroneously 
spelled  abroachment. 

abb-WOOl  (ab'wul),  n.  1.  Wool  for  the  abb  or 
warp  of  a web. — 2.  A variety  of  wool  of  a 
certain  fineness.  See  abb. 
a-b-C  (a-be-ce).  [ME.  abc ; as  a word,  spelled 
variously  abece,  apiece,  apecy,  apsie,  apeie,  absee, 
absie,  absey,  abeesee.  etc.,  especially  for  a primer 
or  spelling-book ; m comp.,  absey-book,  etc.  Cf. 
abecedarian  read  alphabet.]  1.  The  first  three 
letters  of  the  alphabet ; hence,  the  alphabet. 
— 2.  An  a-b-c  hook;  a primer.— A-b-c  book,  a 
primer  for  teaching  the  alphabet. 

Abd  (abd).  [Ar.  'abd,  a slave,  servant.]  A 
common  element  in  Arabic  names  of  persons, 
meaning  servant : as,  Abdallah,  servant  of 
God  ; Abd-el-Kader,  servant  of  the  Mighty  One; 
Abd-ul-Latif  (commonly  written  Abdullatif  or 
Abdallatif),  servant  of  the  Gracious  One. 
abdalavi,  abdelavi  (ab-da-,  ab-de-la've),  n. 
[Ar.]  The  native  name  of  the  hairy  melon  of 
Egypt,  a variety  of  the  muskmelon,  Cucumis 
Melo. 

Abderian  (ab-de'ri-an),  a.  [<L .Abdera,  <Gr. 
’!A/36r/pa,  a town  in  I'hrace,  birthplace  of  De- 
mocritus, called  the  laughing  philosopher.] 
Pertaining  to  the  town  of  Abdera  or  its  inhabi- 
tants ; resembling  or  recalling  in  some  way 
the  philosopher  Democritus  of  Abdera  (see 
Abderite)',  hence,  given  to  incessant  or  con- 
tinued laughter. 

Abderite  (ab'de-rit),  n.  [<  L.  Abderita,  also 
Abderites,  < Gr.  ’Apir/pinig,  < ’St/Wiypa,  L.  Ab- 
dera.] 1.  An  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  an  ancient 
maritime  town  in  Thrace.— 2.  A stupid  per- 
son, the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  having  been 

proverbial  for  their  stupidity The  Abderite, 

Democritus  of  Abdera,  bom  about  460  B.  c.,  and  the  most 
learned  of  the  Greek  philosophers  prior  to  Aristotle.  He 
was,  with  Leucippus,  the  founder  of  the  atomic  or  atomis- 
tic philosophy  (see  atomic),  the  first  attempt  at  a complete 
mechanical  interpretation  of  physical  and  psychical  phe- 
nomena. The  tradition  that  Democritus  always  laughed 
at  the  follies  of  mankind  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the 
laughing  philosopher.  Fragments  of  some  of  his  numer- 
ous works  have  been  preserved, 
abdest  (ab'dest),  n.  [Per.  abdast,  < ab,  water, 
+ dast, hand.]  Purification  or  ablution  before 
prayer : a Mohammedan  rite. 


Abdevenham 

Abdevenham  (ab-dev'n-ham),  n.  In  astroi., 
the  head  of  the  twelfth  house  in  a scheme  of 
the  heavens. 

abdicable  (ab'di-ka-bl),  a.  [<L.  as  if  *abdi- 
cabilis,  < abdicare : see  abdicate.']  Capable  of 
being  abdicated. 

abdicant  (ab'di-kant),  a.  and  w.  [<L.  abdi- 
can(t-)s,  ppr.  of  abdicare : see  abdicate.]  I .a. 
Abdicating ; renouncing.  [Rare.] 

Monks  abdicant  of  their  orders. 

Whitlock , Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  93. 

ii.  n.  One  who  abdicates, 
abdicate  (ab'di-kat),  v, ; pret.  and  pp.  abdi- 
cated, ppr.  abdicating.  [<L.  abdicatus,  pp.  of 
abdicare , renounce,  lit.  proclaim  as  not  belong- 
ing to  one,  < ab,  from,  + dicare , proclaim,  de- 
clare, akin  to  dicer e,  say.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  give 
up,  renounce,  abandon,  lay  down,  or  withdraw 
from,  as  a right  or  claim,  office^  duties,  dignity, 
authority,  and  the  like,  especially  in  a volun- 
tary, public,  or  formal  manner. 

The  cross-hearers  abdicated  their  service. 

Gibbon,  D.  and  F.,  lxvii. 

He  [Charles  II.]  was  utterly  without  ambition.  He  de- 
tested business,  and  would  sooner  have  abdicated  his 
crown  than  have  undergone  the  trouble  of  really  direct- 
ing the  administration.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

2.  To  discard ; cast  away ; take  leave  of : as, 
to  abdicate  one’s  mental  faculties. — 3.  In  civil 
law,  to  disclaim  and  expel  from  a family,  as  a 
child ; disinherit  during  lifetime  : with  a per- 
sonal subject,  as  father,  parent. 

The  father  will  disinherit  or  abdicate  his  child,  quite 
cashier  him. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.  (To  the  Reader),  I.  86. 
4f.  To  put  away  or  expel ; banish ; renounce 
the  authority  of ; dethrone  ; degrade. 

Scaliger  would  needs  turn  down  Homer,  and  abdicate 
him  after  the  possession  of  three  thousand  years. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Third  Misc. 
=Syn.  1.  To  resign,  renounce,  give  up,  quit,  vacate,  re- 
linquish, lay  down,  abandon,  desert.  (See  list  under  aban- 
don, v .) 

II.  intrans.  To  renounce  or  give  up  some- 
thing; abandon  some  claim;  relinquish  a right, 
power,  or  trust. 

He  cannot  abdicate  for  his  children,  otherwise  than  by 
his  own  consent  in  form  to  a bill  from  the  two  houses. 

Swift,  Sent,  of  Ch.  of  Eng.  Man. 

Don  John  is  represented  ...  to  have  voluntarily  re- 
stored the  throne  to  his  father,  who  had  once  abdicated  in 
his  favor.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  II.  221. 

abdicated  (ab'di-ka-ted),  p.  a.  Self-deposed ; 
in  the  state  of  one  who  has  renounced  or  given 
up  a right,  etc. : as,  “ the  abdicated  Emperor 
of  Austria,”  Sowells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 
abdication  (ab-di-ka'shon),  re.  [<  L.  abdica- 
tion), < abdicare : see  abdicate.]  The  act  of 
abdicating;  the  giving  up  of  an  office,  power  or 
authority,  right  or  trust,  etc. ; renunciation ; es- 
pecially, the  laying  down  of  a sovereignty  hith- 
erto inherent  in  the  person  or  in  the  blood. 

The  consequences  drawn  from  these  facts  [were]  that 
they  amounted  to  an  abdication  of  the  government,  which 
abdication  did  not  only  affect  the  person  of  the  king  him- 
self, but  also  of  all  his  heirs,  and  rendered  the  throne 
absolutely  and  completely  vacant.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  iii. 

Each  new  mind  we  approach  seems  to  require  an  abdi- 
cation of  all  our  present  and  past  possessions. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  311. 

abdicative  (ab'di-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  abdicate  + -ive; 
in  form  like  L.  abdicativus,  negative,  < abdi- 
care.] Causing  or  implying  abdication.  [Rare.] 
abdicator  (ab'di-ka-tor),  re.  [<L.  abdicare: 
see  abdicate.]  One  who  abdicates, 
abditive  (ab'di-tiv),  a.  [<L.  abditivus,  re- 
moved or  separated  from,  < abditus,  pp.  of 
abdere,  put  away,  < ab,  from,  away,  + -dare  (in 
comp.),  put.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
hiding.  [Rare.  ] 

abditory  (ab'di-to-ri),  re.  [<ML.  abditorium, 
< L.  abdere : see  abditive.]  A concealed  reposi- 
tory; a place  for  hiding  or  preserving  valu- 
ables, as  goods,  money,  relics,  etc.  [Rare.] 
abdomen  (ab-dd'men  or  ab'do-men),  re.  [L.  ab- 
domen, abdumen;  of  uncertain  origin;  not  con- 
nected with  abdere,  conceal].  1.  The  belly; 
that  part  of  tne  body  of  a mammal  which 
lies  between  the  thorax  and  the  pelvis ; the 
perivisceral  cavity  containing  most  of  the  di- 
gestive and  some  of  the  urogenital  organs  and 
associated  structures.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the 
diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from  the  thoracic  cavity ; 
below  by  the  brim  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  with  which  it  is 
continuous ; behind  by  the  vertebral  column  and  the 
psoas  and  quadratus  luraborum  muscles ; in  front  and 
laterally  by  several  lower  ribs,  the  iliac  bones,  and  the 
abdominal  muscles  proper.  The  walls  of  the  abdomen 
are  lined  with  the  serous  membrane  called  peritoneum, 
and  are  externally  invested  with  common  integument. 
Its  external  surface  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  certain 


, Abdomen  of  an  Insect  (/so- 
soma  hordei). 
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definite  regions,  called  abdominal  regions  (see  abdominal). 
The  principal  contents  of  the  abdomen,  in  man  and  other 
mammals,  are  the  end  of  the  esophagus,  the  stomach,  the 
small  and  most  of  the  large  intestine,  the  liver,  pancreas, 
and  spleen,  the  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  ureters, 
bladder  (in  part),  uterus  (during  pregnancy  at  least),  and 
sometimes  the  testicles,  with  the  associated  nervous,  vas- 
cular, and  serous  structures.  The  apertures  in  the  ab- 
dominal walls  are,  usually,  several  through  the  diaphragm, 
for  the  passage  of  the  esophagus,  nerves,  blood-vessels, 
and  lymphatics  ; in  the  groin,  for  the  passage  of  the  fem- 
oral vessels  and  nerves  and  the  spermatic  cord,  or  the 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus ; and  at  the  navel,  in  the 
fetus,  for  the  passage  of  the  umbilical  vessels. 

2.  In  vertebrates  below  mammals,  in  which 
there  is  no  diaphragm,  and  the  abdomen  con- 
sequently is  not  separated  from  the  thorax,  a 
region  of  the  body  corresponding  to  but  not  co- 
incident with  the  human  abdomen,  and  varying 
in  extent  according  to 
the  configuration  of 
the  body.  Thus,  the  ab- 
domen  of  a serpent  is  coex- 
tensive with  the  under  side 
of  the  body  from  head  to 
tail ; and  in  descriptive 
ornithology  “pectus  is  re- 
stricted to  the  swelling  an- 
terior part  of  the  gastneum, 
which  we  call  belly  or  ab- 
domen as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
straighten  out  and  flatten.” 
Coues,  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  96. 

3.  In  entom.,  the  hind 
body,  the  posterior  one 
of  the  three  parts  of  a 
perfect  insect,  united 
with  the  thorax  by 
a slender  connecting 
portion,  and  containing  the  greater  part  of  the 
digestive  apparatus.  It  is  divided  into  a number  of 
rings  or  segments,  typically  ten  (or  eleven,  as  in  certain 
families  of  Orthoptera),  on  the  sides  of  which  are  small 
respiratory  stigmata,  or  spiracles. 

4.  Iu  Arthropoda  other  than  insects,  the  cor- 
responding hinder  part  of  the  body,  however 
distinguished  from  the  thorax,  as  the  tail  of  a 
lobster  or  the  apron  of  a crab. — 5.  In  ascid- 
ians  ( Tunicata ),  a special  posterior  portion 
of  the  body,  situated  behind  the  great  pharyn- 
geal cavity,  and  containing  most  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

In . . . most  of  the  compound  Ascidians,  the  greater 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  lies  altogether  beyond  the 
branchial  sac,  in  a backward  prolongation  of  the  body 
which  has  been  termed  the  abdomen,  and  is  often  longer 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  body. 

^ Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  517. 

abdominal  (ab-dom'i-nal),  a.  and  re.  [<  NL.  ab- 
dominalis,  <L.  abdomen  : see  abdomen .]  I.  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to 
the  abdomen  or 
belly ; situated 
in  or  on  the 
abdomen : as, 

abdominal  ven- 
tral fins. — 2.  In 
ichth.,  having 
ventral  fins  un- 
der the  abdomen 
and  about  the 
middle  of  the 
body:  as,  an  abdominal  fish.  See  Abdominales. 
— Abdominal  aorta,  in  man  and  other  mammals,  that 
portion  of  the  aorta  between  its  passage  through  the  dia- 
phragm and  its  bifurcation  into  the  iliac  arteries. — Ab- 
dominal apertures.  See  ab- 
domen, l.— Abdominal  fins,  in 
ichth.,  ventral  fins  when  situated 
behind  the  pectoral  fins. — Ab- 
dominal legs,  in  entom.,  false 
legs  or  prop-legs  of  the  abdomen. 

In  the  larvae  of  true  insects 
they  are  soft,  fleshy,  inarticulate, 
and  deciduous.  There  may  be  as 
many  as  eight  pairs,  or  only  a single 
pair,  or  none.  The  spinnerets  of 
spiders,  though  abdominal  in  posi- 
tion, are  regarded  as  homologous 
with  the  jointed  legs  of  higher 
insects.— Abdominal  line,  in 
human  anat.:  (a)  The  white  line 
(linea  alba)  or  lengthwise  mid-line 
of  union  of  the  abdominal  muscles 

along  the  front  of  the  belly,  and  Torso  Belvederei  showi 
one  of  several  cross-lines  inter-  "checker-board-  appeal 
secting  the  course  of  the  rectus  ance. 
muscle.  The  exaggeration  of  these 

lines  in  art  gives  the  “checker-board”  appearance  of  the 
abdomen  in  statuary.  ( b ) pi.  Certain  imaginary  lines 
drawn  to  divide  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  into  regions, 
as  given  below.— Abdominal  pore,  in  some  fishes,  an 
aperture  in  the  belly  connected  with  the  sexual  function. 

This  [the  ovarium],  in  some  few  fishes,  sheds  its  ova,  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripened,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
whence  they  escape  by  abdominal  pores,  which  place  that 
cavity  in  direct  communication  with  the  exterior. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  95. 
Abdominal  reflex,  a superficial  reflex  consisting  of  a 
contraction  in  the  abdominal  muscles  when  the  skin  over 
the  abdomen  in  the  mammary  line  is  stimulated.— Ab- 


a a , horizontal  line  through  the 
cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib;  b b, 
horizontal  line  touching  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  iliac  crests ; c c, 
vertical  lines  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  Poupart’s  ligament, 
on  either  side;  i,  epigastric  re- 
gion; 2,  umbilical  region;  3, 
hypogastric  region;  4 4,  hypo- 
chondriac regions;  5 5,  lumbar 
regions ; 6 6,  iliac  regions. 


Abdominal  Fish,  with  ventral  behind  pec- 
toral fin. 


abdominous 

dominal  regions,  in  human  anat.,  certain  regions  into 
which  the  abdomen  is  arbitrarily  divided  for  the  purpose 
of  mapping  its  surface  with 
reference  to  the  viscera 
which  lie  beneath  these  re- 
gions respectively.  Two  hori- 
zontal parallel  lines  being 
drawn  around  the  body,  one 
(a  a)  crossing  the  cartilage  of 
the  ninth  rib,  the  other  (6  b) 
crossing  the  highest  point  of 
the  iliac  bone,  the  abdominal 
surface  is  divided  into  three 
zones,  an  upper,  a middle, 
and  a lower,  respectively 
called  epigastric,  umbilical, 
and  hypogastric.  Each  of 
these  is  subdivided  into  three 
parts  by  two  vertical  lines 
(c  c),  each  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  Foupart’s  liga- 
ment. The  central  part  of 
the  epigastric  zone  (1)  re- 
tains the  name  of  epigastric  ; 
its  lateral  portions  (4  4)  are 
the  right  and  left  hypochon- 
driac regions ; the  middle 
part  of  the  umbilical  (2)  is 
called  the  umbilical  region, 
while  its  lateral  portions  (5  5) 
are  the  right  and  left  lumbar 
regions ; the  middle  portion 
of  the  hypogastric  zone  (3)  is 
called  the  hypogastric  region, 
but  sometimes  the  pubic  re- 
gion, while  its  lateral  por- 
tions (6  6)  are  called  the  right 
and  left  iliac  (or  inguinal) 
regions.  The  adjoining  region  of  the  thigh,  below  the  fold 
of  the  groin,  is  properly  excluded. — Abdominal  respi- 
ration, that  type  of  respiration  in  which  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  consequently  the  movement  of  the  abdo- 
men, is  most  marked  : contrasted  with  thoracic  or  costal 
respiration. — Abdominal  ribs,  in  her  pet.,  a series  of 
transverse  ossifications  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  of 
some  reptiles,  as  dinosaurs  and  crocodiles ; in  the  latter 
the  series  consists  of  seven  on  each  side,  lying  superficial 
to  the  recti  muscles.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  true 
ribs,  and  considered  by  some  to  be  dermal  ossifications. 

Abdominal  dermal  ribs  are  developed  in  some  species 
[of  Dinosauria],  if  not  in  all.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  227. 
Abdominal  ring,  in  anat. : (a)  Internal,  an  oval  open- 
ing in  the  fascia  of  the  transversalis  abdominis  (trans- 
verse muscle  of  the  abdomen),  about  midway  between  the 
superior  iliac  spine  and  the  pubic  spine,  and  half  an  inch 
above  Poupart’s  ligament,  (b)  External,  a similar  oblong 
opening  in  the  fascia  of  the  obliquus  externus  abdominis 
(external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen),  further  down 
and  nearer  the  mid-line  of  the  body.  These  rings  are 
respectively  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  inguinal  canal. 
Also  called  inguinal  rings. — Abdominal  scutella,  in 
herpet.,  the  short,  wide,  imbricated  scales  which  lie  along 
the  belly  of  a serpent  from  chin  to  anus.— Abdominal 
segments,  in  entom.,  etc.,  the  individual  somites  or  rings 
of  which  the  abdomen  of  an  insect,  a crustacean,  etc.,  is 
or  may  be  composed.— Abdominal  vertebrae,  in  ichth., 
all  the  vertebras  behind  the  head  which  have  ribs  or  rib- 
like processes  arching  over  the  visceral  cavity. — Abdom- 
inal viscera,  those  organs,  collectively  considered,  which 
are  situated  in  the  abdomen,  being  especially  those  of  the 
digestive  system.  See  abdomen,  1. 

11.  re.  One  of  the  Abdominales  (which  see). 
Abdominales  (ab-dom-i-na'lez),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  abdominalis : see  abdominal.]  1.  A 
name  introduced  into  the  ichthyological  sys- 
tem of  Linnaeus,  and  variously  applied : (a)  by 
Linnaeus,  as  an  ordinal  name  for  all  osseous  fishes  with 
abdominal  ventrals ; ( b ) by  Cuvier,  as  a subordinal  name 
for  all  those  malacopterygian  osseous  fishes  which  have 
abdominal  ventrals;  (c)  by  J.  Muller,  as  a subordinal 
name  for  those  malacopterygian  fishes  which  have  abdom- 
inal ventrals  and  also  a pneumatic  duct  between  the 
air-bladder  and  intestinal  canal.  The  name  has  also  been 
applied  to  other  groups  varying  more  or  less  from  the 
preceding.  The  salmonids  and  the  clupeids  or  herring  fam- 
ily are  typical  representatives  in  all  the  above  divisions. 

2.  A section  of  the  coleopterous  family 
Carabidce , proposed  by  Latreille  for  beetles 
with  the  abdomen  enlarged  in  proportion  to 
the  thorax. 

Abdominalia  (ab-dom-i-na'li-a),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
(sc.  animalia,  animals),  neut.  pi.  of  abdomi- 
nalis : see  abdominal.]  An  order  of  cirriped 
crustaceans,  having  a segmented  body,  three 
pairs  of  abdominal  limbs,  no  thoracic  limbs,  a 
flask-shaped  carapace,  an  extensive  mouth, 
two  eyes,  and  the  sexes  distinct.  The  members 
of  the  order  all  burrow  in  shells.  Two  families  are  recog- 
nized, Cryptophialidoe  and  Alcippidce. 

The  whole  family  of  the  Abdominalia,  a name  proposed 
by  Darwin,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  have  the  sexes  separate. 

Beneden,  An.  Parasites.  (A.  E.  D.) 

abdominally  (ab-dom'i-nal-i),  adv.  On  or  iu 
the  abdomen;  toward  the  abdomen, 
abdominoscopy  (ab-dom-i-nos'ko-pi),  «.  [<L. 
abdomen  (-min-)  + Gr.  -cKoirla,  < ckottciv,  look  at, 
view.]  In  med.,  examination  of  the  abdomen 
for  the  detection  of  disease, 
abdominous  (ab-dom'i-nus),  a.  [<  abdomen 
(-min-)  + -oits.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
abdomen;  abdominal. — 2.  Having  a large 
belly;  pot-bellied.  [Rare.] 

Gorgonius  sits  abdominous  and  wan, 

Like  a fat  squab  upon  a Chinese  fan. 

Cowper,  Prog,  of  Err. 


abduce 

abduce  (ab-dus'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  abduced, 
ppr.  abducing.  [<  L.  abducere,  < ab,  away, 
+ ducere,  lead:  see  ductile.  ] It-  To  draw  or 
lead  away  by  persuasion  or  argument. — 2.  To 
lead  away  or  carry  off  by  improper  means; 
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So  did  the  Faerie  Knight  himselfe  abeare. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  19. 
2.  To  suffer  or  tolerate.  [Provincial  or  vulgar.] 
But  if  I mun  doy  I mun  doy,  for  I couldn  dbear  to  see  it. 

Tennyson,  Northern  Fanner. 


abduct.  [Bare.]— 3t.  To  draw  away  or  aside,  abearancet  (a-bar'ans),  n.  [_<  abear  + 


as  by  the  action  of  an  abductor  muscle. 

If  we  abduce  the  eye  unto  either  corner,  the  object  will 
not  duplicate.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  20. 

abducens  (ab-du'senz),  n. ; pi.  abducentes 
(-sen'tez).  [L.  : see  abducent,  tt.)  In  anat., 
one  of  the  sixth  pair  of  cranial  nerves : so 
called  because  it  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the 


rectus  externus  (external  straight)  muscle  of  ? 


the  eye,  which  turns  the  eyeball  outward, 
abducent  (ab-du'sent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  abdu- 
cen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  abducere,  draw  away:  see  ab- 
duce. ] I.  a.  Drawing  away;  pulling  aside.  In 
anat.,  specifically  applied  — («)  to  those  muscles  which 
draw  certain  parts  of  the  body  away  from  the  axial  line 
of  the  trunk  or  of  a limb,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ad- 
ducent muscles  or  adductors;  (b)  to  motor  nerves  which 
effect  this  action.— Abducent  nerves,  the  sixth  pair  of 
cranial  nerves ; the  abducentes. 

H.  n.  That  which  abducts  ; an  abducens. 
abduct  (ab-dukt'),  v.  t . [<L.  abductus , pp.  of 
abducere,  lead  away : see  abduce.']  1.  To  lead 
away  or  carry  off  surreptitiously  or  by  force ; 
kidnap. 

The  thing  is  self-evident,  that  his  Majesty  has  been 
abducted  or  spirited  away,  “ enlevt l,”  by  some  person  or 
persons  unknown.  Carlyle , French  Rev.,  II.  iv.  4. 

2.  In  physiol,,  to  move  or  draw  away  (a  limb) 
from  the  axis  of  the  body,  or  (a  digit)  from  the 
.axis  of  the  limb  : opposed  to  adduct. 
abduction  (ab-duk'shon),  n.  [<  L.  abductio(n-), 
< abducere : see  abduce .]  1.  The  act  of  abdu- 

cing or  abducting,  (a)  In  law,  the  act  of  illegally 
leading  away  or  carrying  off  a person ; more  especially, 
the  taking  or  carrying  away  of  a wife,  a child,  a ward,  or 
a voter  by  fraud,  persuasion,  or  open  violence,  (b)  In 
physiol.,  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  drawing  a limb  or 
other  part  of  the  body  away  from  the  axis  of  the  body  or 
of  the  limb,  as  when  the  arm  is  lifted  from  the  side,  or  the 
thumb  is  bent  away  from  the  axis  of  the  arm  or  the 
middle  line  of  the  hand,  (c)  In  surg.,  the  receding  from 
each  other  of  the  extremities  of  a fractured  bone. 


aberrancy 

Abelian2  (a-bel'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Norwegian  mathematician  Niels  Henrik 
Abel  (1802-1829).— Abelian  equation,  an  irreducible 

algebraic  equation,  one  of  whose  roots  is  expressible  as  a 
rational  function  of  a second,  and  shown  by  Abel  to  be 
solvable  by  the  solution  of  a second  equation  of  a lower 
degree.— Abelian  function,  in  math.,  a hyperelliptic 
function  ; a symmetric  function  of  inverses  of  Abelian 
integrals.  The  name  has  been  used  in  slightly  different 
senses  by  different  authors,  but  it  is  best  applied  to  a ratio 
of  double  theta  functions. — Abelian  integral,  one  of  a 
class  of  ultraelliptic  integrals  first  investigated  by  Abel ; 
any  integral  of  an  algebraic  function  not  reducible  to 
elliptic  functions. 

Abelite,  Abelonian  (a'bel-It,  a-bel-6'ni-an),  n. 
Same  as  Abelian1. 

abecedarian ( a/'be-se-da'ri-an), a. and n.  [Cf.  F.  Abelmoschus  (a-bel-mos'kus),  n.  [ML.,  < Ar. 
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Be- 


substituted  for  abearing,  ME.  abering.) 
havior  ; demeanor. 

The  other  species  of  recognizances  with  sureties  is  for 
the  good  abearance  or  good  behaviour. 

Blackstone , Com.,  IV.  xviii. 
abearingt  (a-bar'ing),  n.  [ME.  abering,  verbal 
n.  of  aberen,  abear.]  Behavior ; demeanor. 


abecedarium. 


abecedaire  ; < LL.  abecedarius  ( psalmi  abecedarii, 
alphabetical  psalms),  < a + be  + ce  + de,  the 
first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet  (ef.  alphabet), 
+ -arius : see  - arian .]  I.  a.  1 . Pertaining  to  or 
formed  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. — 2. 
Pertaining  to  the  learning  of  the  alphabet,  or 
to  one  engaged  in  learning  it ; hence,  relat- 
ing to  the  first  steps  in  learning. 

There  is  an  Abecedarian  ignorance  that  precedes  know- 
ledge, and  a Doctoral  ignorance  that  comes  after  it. 

Cotton,  tr.  of  Montaigne,  I.  606. 

Another  form  is  abecedary. 

Abecedarian  psalms,  hymns,  etc.,  psalms,  hymns,  etc. 
(as  the  119th  psalm),  in  which  the  verses  of  successive 
distinct  portions  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  teaches  or  learns  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet. — 2.  [cap.]  A follower  of 
Nicolas  Storch,  an  Anabaptist  of  Germany,  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Abecedarians  are  said 
to  have  been  so  called  because  Storch  taught  that  study 
or  even  a knowledge  of  the  letters  was  unnecessary,  since 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  impart  directly  a sufficient  under- 
standing  of  the  Scriptures. 

abecedarium  (a/be-se-da'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  abe- 
cedaria  (-a).  [Nefit.  of  LL.  abecedarius : see 
abecedarian .]  An  a-b-c  book. 

It  appears  therefore  that  all  the  Italic  alphabets  were 
developed  on  Italian  soil  out  of  a single  primitive  type,  of 
which  the  abecedaria  exhibit  a comparatively  late  survival. 

Isa ac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  II.  131. 


Logical  abecedarium,  a table  of  all  possible  combina- 
tions of  any  finite  number  of  logical  terms.  Jevons. 


%.  [<L.  abece- 
Same  as  abe- 


2.  [<  NL.  abductio,  a word  used  by  Giulio  Pacio 

(1550-1635),  in  translating  air ayayy  in  the  25th  abecedary  (a-be-se'da-ri),  a.  and 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Aristotle’s  Prior  darius:  see  abecedarian .]  I.  a. 

Analytics,  in  place  of  deductio  and  reductio,  cedarian. 

previously  employed.]  In  topic,  a syllogism  of  II.  re.  1 . An  a-b-c  book ; a primer.  Hence — 
which  the  major  premise  is  evident  or  known,  2.  A first  principle  or  element ; rudiment : as, 
while  the  minor,  though  not  evident,  is  as  cred-  “such  rudiments  or  abecedaries,”  Fuller,  Ch. 
ible  as  or  more  credible  than  the  conclusion.  Hist.,  VIII.  iii.  2. 

The  term  is  hardly  used  except  in  translations  from  the  abechet,  V.  t.  [ME.,  < OP.  abeclier  (ML.  abbe- 
passage  referred  to.  care),  < a,  to,  + bee,  beak:  see  beak 1.] 

After  adverting  to  another  variety  of  ratiocinative  pro-  . ' ’ t fppHs  its  vnmnr 

cedure,  which  he  calls  Apagoge  or  Abduction  (where  the  as  a Parent  bird  reeds  its  young, 
minor  is  hardly  more  evident  than  the  conclusion,  and  Yet  should  I somdele  ben  abeched, 

might  sometimes  conveniently  become  a conclusion  first  And  for  the  time  well  refreshed, 

to  be  proved),  Aristotle  goes  on  to  treat  of  objection  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 

generally.  Grots,  Aristotle,  vi.  abed  (a.be(p);  a(jv.  [<  ME.  a bedde,  < AS.  on 

abductor  (ab-duk' tor),  n.  [NL.,  \L.  abducere : bedde:  prep,  on,  and  dat.  of  bedd , bed:  see  efi 


see  abduce.  ] One  who  or  that  which  abducts, 

Specifically,  in  anat.  [pi.  abductores  (ab-duk-to'rez)],  a 
muscle  which  moves  certain  parts  from  the  axis  of  the 
body  or  of  a limb : as,  the  abductor  pollicis,  a muscle  which 
pulls  the  thumb  outward  : opposed  to  adductor.  The 
abductor  muscles  of  the  human  body  are  the  abductor 
pollicis  (abductor  of  the  thumb)  and  abductor  minimi 
digiti  (abductor  of  the  least  digit)  of  the  hand  and  foot 
respectively.  The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  of  the 
human  hand  is  sometimes  called  the  abductor  indicis 
(abductor  of  the  forefinger).  The  abductor  tertii  inter- 
nodii  secundi  digiti  (abductor  of  the  third  internode  of  the 
second  digit)  is  a peculiar  muscle  of  both  hand  and  foot 
of  the  gibbons  ( Hylobates ),  arising  from  the  second  meta- 
carpal or  metatarsal  bone,  and  inserted  by  a long  tendon 
into  the  preaxial  side  of  the  ungual  internode  of  the  second 
digit.  The  abductor  metacarpi  quinti  (abductor  of  the  fifth 
metacarpal)  is  a muscle  of  the  hand  in  certain  lizards. 
For  the  abductors  in  human  anatomy,  see  cut  under  muscle. 
abe  (a-be'),  v.  i.  [For  be;  prefix  unmeaning, 
or  as  in  ado.']  Used  in  the  same  sense  as  be. 
Also  spelled  abee.—  To  let  abe,  to  let  be ; let  alone. 
Hence,  let-abe  is  used  in  the  substantive  sense  of  forbear- 
ance or  connivance,  as  in  the  phrase  let-abe  for  let-abe, 
one  act  of  forbearance  in  return  for  another,  mutual  for- 
bearance. 

I am  for  let-abe  for  let-abe.  Scott,  Pirate,  II.  xvii. 

Let  abe,  let  alone;  not  to  mention;  far  less:  as,  he 
couldna  sit,  let  abe  stand.  [Scotch.  ] 

abeam  (a-bem'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3, 
prep.,  on,  + beam.)  Naut.,  in  or  into  a direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  keel  of  a ship ; 
directly  opposite  the  middle  part  of  a ship’s 
side,  and  in  line  with  its  main-beam:  as,  we 
had  the  wind  abeam. 

The  wind  was  hauling  round  to  the  westward,  and  we 
could  not  take  the  sea  abeam. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  257. 

The  sea  went  down  toward  night,  and  the  wind  hauled 
abeam.  R.  //.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  347. 

abear  (a-bar' ),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  aberen,  < AS.  dberan, 
< dr  4-  beran,  bear  : see  a-1  and  bear1.)  If-  To 
bear;  behave. 


1 . In  bed. 


abu’l-mosk,  -misk,  father  (source)  of  musk:  abu, 
father ; al,  the ; mosk,  misk,  musk : see  abba 1 and 
musk.)  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Mal- 
vacete,  including  A.  Abelmoschus,  the  abelmosk 
or  muskmallow  of  India  and  Egypt,  which  pro- 
duces the  musk-seed  used  in  perfumes,  and 
A.  esculentus,  the  okra.  There  are  10  or  12 
species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  the  old 
world. 

abelmosk  (a'bel-mosk),  n.  [<  ML.  Abelmos- 
chus.) The  plant  Abelmoschus.  Also  spelled 
abelmusk.  See  Abelmoschus. 
abel-tree  (a'bel-tre),  n.  Same  as  abele. 
abelwhacketst,  re.  See  ablewhackets. 
a bene  placito  (a  ba'ne  pla'che-to).  [It. : a, 
at;  bene  (<L.  bene),  well;  placito  (<L.  placi- 
tum),  pleasure : see  please  and  plea.)  In 
music,  at  pleasure ; in  the  way  the  performer 
likes  best. 

Abeona1  (ab-e-o'na),  re.  [LL.  Abeona,  the  god- 
dess of  departing,  "<  L.  abire,  go  away,  abeo,  I 
go  away,  < ab,  away,  + ire,  go,  eo,  I go.]  In 
Rom.  myth.,  the  goddess  who  presided  over 
departure,  as  of  travelers. 

Abeona2  (ab-e-o'na).  [NL.  (Chas.  Girard, 
1854):  a coined  name.]  In  ichth.,  a genus  of 
viviparous  embiotocoid  fishes  of  the  family 
Holconotidse,  represented  by  surf-fishes,  as  A. 
minima  and  A.  aurora,  of  the  Californian  coast, 
aber  (ab'er),  re.  [Gael,  abar  = W.  aber,  a con- 
fluence of  waters,  the  mouth  of  a river.  Cf. 
Gael,  inbhir,  with  same  senses,  = W.  ynfer,  in- 
flux : see  inver-i)  A Celtic  word  used  as  a pre- 
fix to  many  place-names  in  Great  Britain,  and 
signifying  a confluence  of  waters,  either  of 
two  rivers  or  of  a river  with  the  sea : as,  Aber- 
deen, Aberdour,  Abergavenny,  Aberystwith. 
aberaavine,  re.  See  aberdevine.  Latham. 

To  feed,  aberdeen  (ab'er-den),  re.  [Etym.  uncertain. 

Cf.  aberdevine.)  In  ornitli.,  a name  of  the  knot 
(which  see),  Tringa  canutus. 
aberdevine  (aV'er-de-vm'),  re.  [Etym.  un- 
known : see  below.  ] The  siskin,  Chrysomitris 
spinus,  a well-known  European  bird  of  the 
finch  family  ( Fringillidce ),  nearly  related  to  the 
goldfinch,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  green 
variety  of  the  canary-bird.  See  siskin.  Also 
spelled  aberdavine,  abadevine.  [Local,  Eng.] 

About  London,  the  siskin  is  called  the  aberdevine  by 
bird-catchers.  Rennie,  ed.  of  Montagu's  Diet.,  1831,  p.  2. 


and  bed. ) 

Not  to  be  abed  after  midnight  is  to  he  up  betimes. 

Shak.,  T.  X.,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  bed. 

Her  mother  dream’d  before  she  was  deliver’d 
That  she  was  brought  abed  of  a buzzard. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  False  One,  iv.  3. 

abee  (a-be'),  n.  [A  native  term.]  A woven 
fabric  of  cotton  and  wool,  made  in  Aleppo. 

Simmonds. 

abegget,  v.  t.  An  old  form  of  aby1. 

There  dorste  no  wight  hond  upon  him  legge, 

That  he  ne  swore  he  shuld  anon  abegge. 

Chaucer , Reeve’s  Tale,  1. 18. 

abeigh  (a-beeh'),  adv.  [A  variant  of  ME.  obey, 
abai,  etc. : see  bay&,  re.]  Aloof ; at  a shy  dis- 
tance. [Scotch.]  —To  stand  abeigh,  to  keep  aloof. 

Maggie  coost  her  head  f u’  high, 

Look’d  asklent  an’  unco  skeigli, 

Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh  — 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o’t.  Burns,  Duncan  Gray. 

abele  (a-bel'),  re.  [Formerly  abeele,  abeal,  etc., 

< D.  abeel,  in  comp,  abeel-boom,  < OP.  abel,  ear-  . 

Her  aubel,  < ML.  albellus,  applied  to  the  white  aberrancy  (ab-er  an-si) 
poplar,  prop.  dim.  of  L.  albus,  white.]  The  IVT' 

white  poplar,  Populus  alba : so  called  from  the 
white  color  of  its  twigs  and  leaves.  See  poplar. 

Also  called  abel-tree,  and  sometimes  abbey. 

Six  abeles  i’  the  kirkyard  grow,  on  the  north  side  in  a row. 

Mrs.  Brovming , Duchess  May. 

Abelian1  (a-bel'i-an),  n.  [<  Abel  + - ian ; also 
Abelite , < LL.  Abelitce,  pi.,  < Abel:  see  -ite1.] 

A member  of  a religious  sect  which  arose  in 
northern  Africa  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Abelians  married,  but  lived  in  continence,  after  the  man- 
ner, as  they  maintained,  of  Abel,  and  attempted  to  keep 
up  the  sect  by  adopting  the  children  of  others.  They  are 
known  only  from  the  report  of  St.  Augustine,  written  after 
they  had  become  extinct.  Also  called  Abelite  and  Abelonian. 


[The  word  ( aberdevine ) is  not  now  in  use,  if  it  ever  was. 
I believe  it  was  first  published  by  Albin  (1737),  and  that 
it  was  a bird-catchers'  or  bird-dealers’  name  about  Lon- 
don ; but  I suspect  it  may  have  originated  in  a single 
bird-dealer,  who  coined  it  to  give  fictitious  value  to  a 
common  bird  for  which  he  wanted  to  get  a good  price. 
Book-writers  have  gone  on  repeating  Albin’s  statement 
without  adding  any  new  information,  and  I have  never 
met  with  any  one  who  called  the  siskin  or  any  other  bird 
by  this  name.  No  suggestion  as  to  its  etymology  seems 
possible.  Prof.  A.  Newton,  letter.] 

aberr  (ab-er'),  v.  i.  [<L.  aberrare:  see  aber- 
rate.] To  wander ; err.  [Rare.] 

Divers  were  out  in  their  account,  aberring  several  ways 
from  the  true  and  just  compute,  and  calling  that  one  year, 
which  perhaps  might  be  another. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  12. 

aberrance  (ab-er'ans),  n.  Same  as  aberrancy. 

' \ n. ; pi.  aberr ancies 
(-siz).  [’<  L.  as  if  * aberr  antia,  < aberran{t-)s : 

see  aberrant.]  A wandering  or  deviating  from 
the  right  way;  especially,  a deviation  from 
truth  or  rectitude.  Another  form  is  aberrance . 
[Rare.] 

They  do  not  only  swarm  with  errours,  but  vices  depend- 
ing thereon.  Thus  they  commonly  affect  no  man  any 
farther  than  he  deserts  his  reason,  or 
complies  with  their  aberrancies. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 

Aberrancy  of  curvature,  in  math., 
the  angle  between  the  normal  to  a 
curve  at  any  point  and  the  line 
from  that  point  to  the  middle  point 
of  the  infinitesimal  chord  parallel 
to  the  tangent. 
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aberrant 

aberrant  (ab-er'ant),  a.  [<  L.  aberran{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  aberrare : see  aberrate .]  1.  Wander- 
ing ; straying  from  the  right  or  usual  course. 

An  aberrant  berg  appears  about  three  hundred  miles 
west-south-west  of  Ireland,  in  latitude  51°,  longitude  18° 
west.  Science , III.  343. 

2.  In  zobl.  and  hot.,  differing  in  some  of  its 
characters  from  the  group  in  which  it  is 
placed:  said  of  an  individual,  a species,  a 
genus,  etc. 

In  certain  aberrant  Rotalines  the  shell  is  commonly  . . . 
of  a rich  crimson  hue.  W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 459. 

The  more  aberrant  any  form  is,  the  greater  must  have 
been  the  number  of  connecting  forms  which  have  been 
exterminated  or  utterly  lost. 

Darwin , Origin  of  Species,  p.  387. 

Aberrant  duct  of  the  testis,  in  anat.,  a slender  tube 
or  diverticulum  from  the  lower  part  of  the  canal  of  the 
epididymis,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  testis  (vas  deferens).  It  varies  from  2 to  14  inches 
in  length,  is  coiled  up  into  a fusiform  mass  extending  up 
the  spermatic  cord  2 or  3 inches,  and  terminates  blindly. 
Two  or  more  such  tubes  are  occasionally  found  together, 
but  they  are  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  See  testis.  Also 

^called  vas  aberrans,  vasculum  aberrans. 

aberrate  (ab-er'at),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  aber- 
rated, ppr.  aberrating.  [<L.  aberratus,  pp.  of 
aberrare,  stray  from,  < ab,  from,  + errare,  to 
stray:  see  err.]  To  wander  or  deviate  from 
the  right  way ; diverge.  [Rare.] 

The  product  of  their  defective  and  aberrating  vision. 

De  Quincey. 

aberration  (at>-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<L.  aberra- 
tio(n-)y<.  aberrare  : see  aberrate.']  1.  The  act 
of  wandering  away;  deviation;  especially, 
in  a figurative  sense,  the  act  of  wandering 
from  the  right  way  or  course  ; hence,  deviation 
from  truth  or  moral  rectitude. 

So  then  we  draw  near  to  God,  when,  repenting  us  of  our 
former  aberrations  from  him,  we  renew  our  covenants 
with  him.  Bp.  Hall,  Sermon  on  James  iv.  8. 

The  neighbouring  churches,  both  by  petitions  and  mes- 
sengers, took  such  happy  pains  with  the  church  of  Salem, 
as  presently  recovered  that  holy  flock  to  a sense  of  his 
[Roger  Williams’s]  aberrations. 

C.  Mather , Mag.  Chris.,  vii.  1. 

2.  In  pathol. : (a)  A wandering  of  the  intel- 
lect ; mental  derangement.  ( b ) Vicarious  hem- 
orrhage. (c)  Diapedesis  of  blood-corpuscles. 
( d ) Congenital  malformation. — 3.  In  zodl.  and 
bot.y  deviation  from  the  type  ; abnormal  struc- 
ture or  development. 

In  whichever  light,  therefore,  insect  aberration  is  viewed 
by  us,  . . . we  affirm  that  it  does  . . . exist. 

Wollaston,  Var.  of  Species,  p.  2. 

4.  In  optics , a deviation  in  the  rays  of  light 
when  unequally  refracted  by  a lens  or  reflected 
by  a mirror,  so  that  they  do  not  converge  and 
meet  in  a point  or  focus,  but  separate,  form- 
ing an  indistinct  image  of  the  object,  or  an 
indistinct  image  with  prismatically  colored 
edges.  It  is  called  spherical  when,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  imperfection  or  blurring  arises  from  the  form  of  curva- 
ture of  the  lens  or  reflector,  and  chromatic  when,  as  in  the 
latter  case,  there  is  a prismatic  coloring  of  the  image  aris- 
ing from  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  compos- 
ing white  light,  and  the  consequent  fact  that  the  foci  for 
the  different  colors  do  not  coincide.  Thus,  in  fig.  1,  the 
rays  passing  through  the  lens  L L near  its  edge  have  a 
focus  at  A,  while  those  which  pass  near  the  axis  have  a 
focus  at  B;  hence,  an  image  formed  on  a screen  placed 
at  mm  would  appear  more  or  less  distorted  or  indistinct. 


n.9-  2. 

Fig.  x,  diagram  illustrating  the  spherical  aberration  of  a lens.  Fig.  2, 
diagram  illustrating  the  chromatic  aberration. 

In  fig.  2 the  violet  rays  (v  v ) have  a focus  at  V,  while  the 
less  refrangible  red  rays  (r  r)  come  to  a focus  at  R.  A 
spot  of  light  with  a red  border  would  be  observed  on  a 
screen  placed  at  a a,  and  one  with  a blue  border  on  a 
screen  at  b b.  In  the  eye  the  iris  and  crystalline  lens  par- 
tially eliminate  these  aberrations.  Optical  instruments 
corrected  for  chromatic  aberration  are  called  achromatic. 

5.  In  astron.y  the'  apparent  displacement  of  a 
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heavenly  body  due  to  the  joint  effect  of  the 
motion  of  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from 
it  and  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Thus,  when  the 
light  from  a star  that  is  not  directly  in  the  line  of  the 
earth’s  motion  is  made  to  fall  centrally  into  a telescope, 
the  telescope  is  in  reality  inclined  slightly  away  from  the 
true  direction  of  the  star  toward  that  in  which  the 
earth  is  moving ; just  as  one  running  under  a vertically 
falling  shower  of  rain,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a long- 
necked flask,  must  incline  its  mouth  forward  if  he  does 
not  wish  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  be  wetted.  This  phe- 
nomenon, discovered  and  explained  by  Bradley  (1728),  is 
termed  the  aberration  of  light , and  its  effect  in  displacing 
a star  is  called  the  aberration  of  the  star.  The  annual 
aberration,  due  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
amounts  to  20”.  4 in  the  maximum ; the  diurnal  aberration, 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  is  only  0”.3  at  most. 
See  planetary  aberration,  below.— Circle  of  aberration, 
the  circle  of  colored  light  observed  in  experiments  with 
convex  lenses  between  the  point  where  the  violet  rays 
meet  and  that  where  the  red  rays  meet. — Constant  Of 
aberration.  See  constant. — Crown  of  aberration,  a 
luminous  circle  surrounding  the  disk  of  the  sun,  depend- 
ing on  the  aberration  of  its  rays,  by  which  its  apparent 
diameter  is  enlarged.— Planetary  aberration  (see  5, 
above),  better  called  the  equation  of  light,  an  apparent 
displacement  of  a moving  body,  as  a planet,  owing  to  its 
not  being  in  the  same  position  at  the  moment  the  light 
reaches  the  earth  that  it  was  when  the  light  left  it.  = Syn. 
1.  Deviation,  divergence,  departure. — 2.  (a)  Derangement, 
hallucination,  illusion,  delusion,  eccentricity,  mania, 
aberrational  (ab-e-ra'shon-al),  a.  Character- 
ized by  aberration ; erratic, 
aberuricatet  (ab-e-rung'kat),  v.  t. ; 
pp.  aberuncated,  ppr.  aberuncating. 
neous  form  of  averruncate,  as 
if  < L.  * aberuncare,  < ab,  from, 

+ e for  ex,  out,  + runcare, 
uprootj  weed ; hence  the  un- 
authorized sense  given  by 
Bailey.  See  averruncate.']  To 
pull  up  by  the  roots ; extir- 
pate utterly.  Johnson. 

Aberuncated,  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  weeded.  Bailey. 

aberuncationt  (ab-e-rung-ka'- 

shon),  n.  [ < aberuncate.] 

Eradication ; extirpation ; re- 
moval. 

aberuncator  (ab-e-rung'ka- 

tor),  n.  [< aberuncate . Cf.  L. 
rimcator,  a weeder.]  1.  An 
implement  for  extirpating  weeds ; a weeder 
or  weeding-machine. — 2.  An  instrument  for 
pruning  trees  when  their  branches  are  beyond 
easy  reach  of  the  hand.  There  are  various  forms  of 
these  implements,  but  they  all  consist  of  two  blades,  similar 
to  those  of  stout  shears,  one  of  which  is  fixed  rigidly  to  a 
long  handle,  while  the  other  forms  one  arm  of  a lever,  to 
which  a cord  passing  over  a pulley  is  attached.  Also  writ- 
ten, more  properly,  averruncator. 
abet  (a-bet'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  abetted,  ppr. 
abetting.  [<  ME.  abetten,  < OF.  abetter,  abeter, 
instigate,  deceive,  < a-  (<  L..  ad-),  to,  + beter, 
bait,  as  a bear,  < Icel.  beita,  bait,  cause  to  bite : 
see  bait,  v. ; also  befl-,  a shortened  form  of 
abet.]  1.  To  encourage  by  aid  or  approval: 
used  with  a personal  object,  and  chiefly  in  a 
bad  sense. 

They  abetted  both  parties  in  the  civil  war,  and  always 
furnished  supplies  to  the  weaker  side,  lest  there  should 
be  an  end  put  to  these  fatal  divisions. 

Addison , Freeholder,  No.  28. 

Note,  too,  how  for  having  abetted  those  who  vronged  the 
native  Irish,  England  has  to  pay  a penalty. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  487. 

2f.  To  maintain  ; support ; uphold. 

“ Then  shall  I soone,”  quoth  he,  “ so  God  me  grace, 

Abett  that  virgins  cause  disconsolate.” 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  64. 


Aberuncators. 


One  who  abets  or  incites ; one  who  aids  or  en- 
courages another  to  commit  a crime  ; a sup- 
porter or  eneourager  of  something  bad.  Abet- 
tor is  the  form  used  in  law. 

But  let  th’  abettor  of  the  Panther’s  crime 
Learn  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  1647. 
In  law,  an  abettor,  as  distinguished  from  an  accessory,  is 
more  especially  one  who,  being  present,  gives  aid  or  en- 
couragement. 

2.  One  who  aids,  supports,  or  encourages : in 
a good  sense. 

It  lias  been  the  occasion  of  making  me  friends  and  open 
abettors  of  several  gentlemen  of  known  sense  and  wit. 

Pope,  Letters,  June  15, 1711. 
^=Syn.  1.  Abettor,  Accessory,  Accomplice.  See  accomplice. 

abevacuation  (ab-e-vak-u-a'shon),  n.  [<  NL. 

abevacuatio{n-) : see  ab-  aud  evacuation.]  In 
med.,  variously  used  to  signify  a morbid  evacu- 
ation, whether  excessive  or  deficient, 
ab  extra  (ab  eks'tra).  [L.]  From  without: 
opposed  to  ab  intra  (which  see). 

Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  occupy  the  philosophi- 
cal  position  of  spectators  ab  extra  are  very  few  in  any 
generation.  Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  140. 

abeyance  (a-ba'ans),  n.  [<OF.  abeiancc,  abey- 
ance, <o-  (<?L.  ad-),  to,  at,  + beance  ( *beiance ), 
expectation,  desire,  < beant,  expecting,  think- 
ing, ppr.  of  beer,  baer  (F.  bayer),  gape,  gaze 
at,  expect  anxiously,  < ML.  badare,  gape.] 

1 . In  law,  a state  of  expectation  or  contempla- 
tion. Thus,  the  fee  simple  or  inheritance  of  lands  and 
tenements  is  in  abeyance  when  there  is  no  person  in  being 
in  whom  it  can  vest,  so  that  it  is  in  a state  of  expectancy 
or  waiting  until  a proper  person  shall  appear.  So  also 
where  one  man  holds  land  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the 
heirs  of  another,  and  the  latter  is  yet  alive,  the  remainder 
is  in  abeyance,  since  no  man  can  have  an  heir  until  his 
death.  Titles  of  honor  and  dignities  are  said  to  be  in 
abeyance  when  it  is  uncertain  who  shall  enjoy  them. 
Thus,  in  Eng.  law , when  a nobleman  holding  a dignity 
descendible  to  his  heirs  general  dies  leaving  daughters, 
the  king  by  his  prerogative  may  grant  the  dignity  to  any 
one  of  the  daughters  he  pleases,  or  to  the  male  issue  of 
one  of  such  daughters.  While  the  title  to  the  dignity  is 
thus  in  suspension  it  is  said  to  be  in  abeyance. 

2.  A state  of  suspended  action  or  existence,  or 
temporary  inactivity. 

Upon  awaking  from  slumber,  I could  never  gain,  at 
once,  thorough  possession  of  my  senses ; . . . the  mental 
faculties  in  general,  but  the  memory  in  especial,  being  in 
a condition  of  absolute  abeyance.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  333. 

abeyancy  (a-ba'an-si),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  in  abeyance.  Hawthorne. 
abeyant  (a-ba'ant),  a.  [Inferred  from  abey- 
ance: see  -ance  and  -anti.]  in  iaw>  being  in 
abeyance. 

abgregatet  (ab'gre-gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  abgregatus, 
pp.  of  abgregare,  lead  away  from  the  flock, 
< ab,  from,  + grex  ( greg -),  flock.  Cf.  congre- 
gate, segregate.]  To  separate  from  a floek. 
Cockeram,  1G12. 

abgregationt  (ab-gre-ga'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  ab- 

gregatio(n-),  < L.  aigregar  'e : see  abgregate.] 
The  act  of  separating  from  a flock.  Bailey. 
abhal  (ab'hal),  n.  A name  given  in  the  East 
Indies  to  tte  berries  of  the  common  juniper, 
Jttniperus  communis.  Also  spelled  abhel  and 
abhul. 

abhel,  it.  See  abhal. 

abbominable  (ab-hom'i-na-bl),  a.  An  old 
mode  of  spelling  abominable,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  derived  from  ab  liomine,  from 
or  repugnant  to  man,  ridiculed  as  pedantic  by 
Shakspere  in  the  character  of  the  pedant 
Holofernes. 


3.  In  law,  to  encourage,  counsel,  incite,  or  as- 
sist in  a criminal  act — implying,  in  the  case 
of  felony,  personal  presence.  Thus,  in  military 
law , it  is  a grave  crime  to  aid  or  abet  a mutiny  or  sedi- 
tion, or  excite  resistance  against  lawful  orders.  In  Scots 
latv,  a person  is  said  to  be  abetting  though  he  may  only 
protect  a criminal,  conceal  him  from  justice,  or  aid  him 
in  making  his  escape. 

Hence  — 4.  To  lead  to  or  encourage  the  com- 
mission of. 

Would  not  the  fool  abet  the  stealth 
Who  rashly  thus  exposed  his  wealth  ? 

Gay,  Fables,  ii.  12. 

=Syn.  To  support,  encourage,  second,  countenance,  aid, 
assist,  back,  connive  at,  stand  by,  further, 
abett  (a-bet'),  n.  [<  ME.  abet,  instigation,  < OF. 
abet,  instigation,  deceit  (ML.  abettum),  < abeter : 
see  abet,  v.]  The  act  of  aiding  or  encouraging, 
especially  in  a crime.  Chancer. 
abetment  (a-bet'ment),  n.  [<  abet  + -merit.] 
The  act  of  abetting;  that  which  serves  to  abet 
or  encourage. 

abettal  (a-bet'al),  n.  [<  abet  + -al.]  The  act  of 
abetting ; aid.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 
abetter,  abettor  (a-bet'er,  -or,  or  -or),  n. 
[Formerly  abettour ; < abet  + -er1,  -or2.]  1. 


This  is  abhominable  (which  he  would  call  abominable). 

Shak.,  L.  L.,  v.  1. 
[Abhominable  occurs  in'  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum 
(c.  1440),  and  in  Gower;  abhominacyoun  is  in  Wyclif’s 
New  Testament,  abhominacioun  in  Chaucer,  and  abhomy- 
nacioun  in  Mandeville.  Fuller  has  abhominal,  a form 
made  to  suit  the  false  etymology.] 

abhor  (ab-h6r'),  r.;  pret.  andpp.  abhorred,  ppr. 
abhorring.  [<  L.  abhorrere,  shrink  from,  < ab, 
from,  + horrere,  bristle  (with  fear-) : see  hor- 
rid.] I.  trans.  1.  Literally,  to  shrink  back 
from  with  horror  or  dread ; hence,  to  regard 
with  repugnance ; hate  extremely  or  with  loath- 
ing; loathe,  detest,  or  abominate  : as,  to  abhor 
evil ; to  abhor  intrigue. 

Thou  didst  not  abhor  the  virgin’s  womb.  Te  Deum. 

Nature  abhors  the  old,  and  old  age  seems  the  only  dis- 
ease. Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  289. 

2f.  To  fill  with  horror  and  loathing;  horrify. 

_ He  (Alexander]  caused  the  women  that  were  captive  to 
sing  before  him  such  songes  as  abhorred  the  ears  of  the 
Macedons  not  accustomed  to  such  things. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  vi. 

How  abhorred  my  imagination  is ; my  gorge  rises  at  it. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

=Syn.  1.  Hate , Abhor,  Detest,  etc.  See  hate. 


abhor 
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II.  intrans.  It.  To  shrink  back  with  disgust, 
or  with  fear  and  shudderings. 

To  abhorre  from  those  vices. 

Udall,  Erasmus,  St.  James,  iv. 

2.  To  be  antagonistic ; be  averse  or  of  oppo- 
site character : with  from. 

Which  is  utterly  abhorring  from  the  end  of  all  law. 

Milton,  Divorce,  II.  vii.  79. 

abhorrence  (ab-hor'ens),  m.  [<  abhorrent : see 
-ance.J  1.  The  act  of  abhorring;  a feeling  of 
extreme  aversion  or  detestation ; strong  hatred. 

One  man  thinks  justice  consists  in  paying  debts,  and  has 
no  measure  in  his  abhorrence  of  another  who  is  very  re- 
miss in  this  duty.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  286. 

2f.  An  expression  of  abhorrence.  Specifically, 
an  address  presented  in  1680  to  Charles  II.  of  England, 
expressing  abhorrence  of  the  Addressers  (which  see). 

3.  That  which  excites  repugnance  or  loathing: 
as,  servility  is  my  abhorrence.  = syn.  1.  Horror, 
hatred,  detestation,  repugnance,  disgust,  loathing,  shrink- 
ing, antipathy,  aversion. 

abhorrencyt  (ab-hor'en-si),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  abhorrent,  or  the  state  of  regarding  any- 
thing with  horror  or  loathing. 

The  first  tendency  to  any  injustice  . . . must  be  sup- 
pressed with  a show  of  wonder  and  abhorrency  in  the 
parents.  Locke,  Education,  Tf  110. 

abhorrent  (ab-hor'enfc),  a.  [<  L.  abhorren(t-)s , 
ppr.  otabhorrere:  see  abhor.']  1.  Hating;  de- 
testing ; struck  with  abhorrence. 

The  arts  of  pleasure  in  despotic  courts 
I spurn  abhorrent.  Glover , Leonidas,  x. 

2.  Exciting  horror  or  abhorrence ; very  repul- 
sive ; detestable : as,  abhorrent  scenes ; an 
abhorrent  criminal  or  course  of  conduct. — 3. 
Contrary;  utterly  repugnant;  causing  aver- 
sion: formerly  with  from,  now  with  to. 

And  yet  it  is  so  abhorrent  from  the  vulgar. 

Glanville , Seep.  Sci. 
Christianity  turns  front  these  scenes  of  strife,  as  abhor- 
rent to  her  highest  injunctions.  Sumner,  Aug.  27, 1846. 

abhorrently  (ab-hor'ent-li),  adv.  With  abhor- 
rence ; in  an  abhorrent  manner, 
abhorrer  (ab-h6r'er),  n.  One  who  abhors. 
Specifically  (with  or  without  a capital  letter),  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  of  England,  a member  of  the  court  party, 
afterward  called  Tories.  They  derived  their  name  from 
their  professed  abhorrence  of  the  principles  of  the  Ad- 
dressers, who  endeavored  to  restrict  the  royal  prerogative. 
See  addresser. 

Scarce  a day  passed  but  some  abhorrer  was  dragged 
before  them  [the  House  of  Commons]  and  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
house.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  661. 

abhorrible  (ab-hor'i-bl),  a.  [<  abhor  + -iblc, 
after  horrible .]  Worthy  or  deserving  to  be  ab- 
horred. [Rare.] 

abhorring  (ab-k6r'ing),  n.  1.  A feeling  of  ab- 
horrence ; loathing. 

I find  no  abhorring  in  my  appetite.  Donne,  Devotion. 

2f.  An  object  of  abhorrence. 

They  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh.  Isa.  lxvi.  24. 

abhul,  n.  See  abhal. 

Abia(a'bi-ii),  n.  A genus  of  JTymcnojitera.  Leach. 
Abib  (a'bib),  n.  [Heb.  abib,  an  ear  of  corn, 
< dbab,  produce  early  fruit,  < db,  swelling.] 
The  time  of  newly  ripe  grain  ; the  first  month 
of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  beginning 
with  the  new  moon  of  March.  Abib  seems  to  have 
been  the  designation  of  a season  rather  than  the  name  of 
a month.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity  it  was  also 
called  Nisan  (Neh.  ii.  1). 

abidance  (a-bi'dans),  n.  [<  abide*  + - ance .] 
The  act  of  abiding  or  continuing;  abode;  stay. 
Fuller.  [Rare.] 

And  then,  moreover,  there  is  His  personal  abidance  in 
our  churches,  raising  earthly  service  into  a foretaste  of 
heaven.  J.  M.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  475. 

abide1  (a-bld'),  ». ; pret.  and  pp.  abode,  ppr. 
abiding.  [<  ME.  abiden  (pret.  sing,  abod,  pi. 
abulen,  pp.  abiden),  < AS.  dbidan  (pret.  sing. 
abdd,  pi.  dbidon,  pp.  abiden)  (=  Goth,  usbeidan, 
expect),  < d-  + bidan,  hide:  see  bide.  The  ME. 
and  AS.  forms  are  trans.  and  intrans.]  I. 
trans.  1 . To  wait  for ; especially,  to  stand  one’s 
ground  against. 

Abide  me  if  thou  dar’st.  Shah.,  M.  N,  D.,  iii.  2. 

Howbeit  we  abide  our  day ! M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

2.  To  await ; be  in  store  for. 

Bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  Acts  xx.  23. 

3.  To  endure  or  sustain  ; remain  firm  under. 
Who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming?  Mai.  iii.  2. 
Greatness  does  not  need  plenty,  and  can  very  well  abide 

its  loss.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  232. 

4.  To  put  up  with ; tolerate.  [In  this  collo- 
quial sense  approaching  abide 2.] 

I cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 


As  for  disappointing  them,  I shouldn't  so  much  mind, 
but  I can’t  abide  to  disappoint  myself. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  1. 
5f.  To  encounter;  undergo:  in  a jocular 
sense.  [?] 

I wil  give  hym  the  alder-beste 
Gifte,  that  ever  he  abode  hys  lyve. 

Chaucer,  Dethe  of  Blaunche,  1.  247. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  have  one’s  abode ; dwell; 
reside. 

In  the  noiseless  air  and  light  that  flowed 
Round  your  fair  brows,  eternal  Peace  abode. 

Bryant , To  the  Apennines. 

2.  To  remain  ; continue  to  stay. 

Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved. 

Acts  xxvii.  31. 

Here  no  man  can  abide,  except  he  be  ready  with  all  his 
heart  to  humble  himself  for  the  love  of  God. 

Thomas  d Kempis,  Im.  of  Christ,  i.  17. 

3.  To  continue  in  a certain  condition ; remain 
steadfast  or  faithful. 

But  she  is  happier  if  she  so  abide  [in  widowhood]. 

1 Cor.  vii.  40. 

4f.  To  wait ; stop ; delay. 

He  hasteth  wel  that  wysly  kan  abyde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  949. 
5.  To  inhere  ; belong  as  an  attribute  or  qual- 
ity ; have  its  seat. 

Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much  less  spirit  to  curse 

Abides  in  me.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 

To  abide  by.  (a)  To  remain  at  rest  beside:  as,  “ abide 
by  thy  crib,”  Job  xxxix.  9.  ( b ) To  adhere  to  ; maintain  ; 
defend  ; stand  to  : as,  to  abide  by  a friend.  Specifically, 
in  Scots  law,  to  adhere  to  as  true  and  genuine : said  of 
the  party  who  relies  upon  a deed  or  writing  which  the 
other  party  desires  to  have  reduced  or  declared  null  and 
void,  on  the  ground  of  forgery  or  falsehood,  (c)  To  await 
or  accept  the  consequences  of ; rest  satisfied  with : as,  to 
abide  by  the  event  or  issue.  = Syn.  1 and  2.  Abide, 
Sojourn,  Continue,  Dwell , Reside,  Live,  remain,  stay, 
stop,  lodge,  settle,  settle  down,  tarry,  linger.  Live  is  the 
most  general  word  : to  pass  one’s  life,  without  indicating 
place,  time,  or  mamier.  Abide,  sojourn,  to  stay  for  a 
time  — length  of  stay  being  associated  in  the  mind  with 
the  former,  and  briefness  or  shortness  of  stay  with  the 
latter.  Continue,  to  stay  on,  without  interval  of  absence. 
Dwell,  to  be  domiciled.  Reside,  to  have  one's  home ; dwell. 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 

Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

Marlowe , Shepherd  to  his  Love. 

0 Thou  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me ! Lyte. 

A certain  man  of  Beth-lehem-judah  went  to  sojourn  in 

the  country  of  Moab,  he,  and  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons. 

. . . And  they  came  into  the  country  of  Moab,  and  con- 
tinued there.  Ruth  i.  1,  2. 

And  Moses  was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man. 

Exod.  ii.  21. 

There,  at  the  moated  grange,  resides  this  dejected  Ma- 
riana. Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

abide2  (a-bld'),  v.  t.  [This  word  in  the  sense 
of  1 suffer  for  ’ does  not  occur  much  earlier  than 
Shakspere’s  time.  It  is  a corruption  of  ME. 
abyen,  pay  for,  due  to  confusion  with  abide*, 
wait  for  (as  if  that  sense  were  equivalent  to 
‘endure’):  see  further  under  aby*,  and  cf. 
abide*,  v.  t.,  4.]  To  pay  the  price  or  penalty 
of ; suffer  for. 

If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2. 

Ah  me  ! they  little  know 
How  dearly  I abide  that  boast  so  vain. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  86. 

abident.  Old  perfect  participle  of  abide*. 

abider  (a-bi'der),  n.  [<  abide*  + -or1.]  One 
who  dwells  or  continues ; one  who  lives  or 
resides. 

abiding  (a-bi'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  abide*.) 
Continuing;  permanent;  steadfast:  as,  an 
abiding  faith. 

Here  thou  hast  no  abiding  city. 

1'homas  d Kempis,  Im.  of  Christ,  ii.  1. 

1 do  not  think  that  Pope’s  verse  anywhere  sings,  but  it 
should  seem  that  the  abiding  presence  of  fancy  in  his  best 
work  forbids  his  exclusion  from  the  rank  of  poet. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  432. 

abidingly  (a-bi'ding-li),  adv.  In  an  abiding 
manner ; enduringly;  lastingly;  permanently. 

abiding-place  (a-bl'ding-plas),  n.  [<  abiding, 
verbal  n.  of  abide 1,  + place.]  A place  where 
one  abides ; a permanent  dwelling-place ; hence, 
a place  of  rest ; a resting-place. 

A very  charming  little  abiding-place. 

H.  James , Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  41. 

Many  of  these  plants  . . . found  suitable  abiding- 
places  at  the  South.  Science,  III.  359. 

Abies  (ab'i-ez),  n.  [L.  abies  ( abiet-),  the  silver 
fir;  origin  unknown.]  A genus  of  trees,  the 
firs,  of  the  family  Pinacece  and  the  class  Gym- 
no  sperma,  some  of  which  are  valuable  for  their 
timber.  It  differs  from  Pinvs  in  its  solitary  leaves  and 
in  the  thin  scales  of  its  cones,  which  ripen  the  first  year. 
From  the  allied  genera  Picea,  Tsuga,  etc.,  with  which 
it  has  sometimes  been  united,  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
closely  sessile  leaves,  by  the  bracts  of  the  female  aments 
being  much  larger  than  the  scales,  and  by  having  erect 
cones  with  deciduous  scales.  It  has  about  20  species, 


confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  equally  divided 
between  the  old  and  new  worlds.  To  it  belong  the  sil- 
ver fir  of  central  Europe  (A.  pectinata),  the  balsam-flr  of 
eastern  North  America  ( A . balsamea),  the  red  and  white 
firs  of  western  America  (A.  grandis,  concolor , and  nobilis), 
the  sacred  fir  of  Mexico  (A.  religiosa ),  etc.  See  fir. 

abietene  (ab'i-e-ten),  n.  [<L.  abies  ( abiet -), 
the  fir,  + -ene.]  A hydrocarbon  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  resin  of  Sabine’s  pine  of 
California,  Pinus  Sabiniana.  It  consists  almost 
wholly  of  normal  heptane,  C7Hie,  and  is  a nearly  color- 
less mobile  liquid,  having  a strong  aromatic  smell,  highly 
inflammable,  and  burning  with  a white,  smokeless  flame. 

abietic  (ab-i-et'ik),  a.  [<  L.  abies  (abiet-),  the 
fir,  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  trees  of  the 
genus  Abies;  derived  from  the  fir.— Abietic 
acid,  C19H28G2,  an  acid  obtained  from  the  resin  of  some 
species  of  pine,  larch,  and  fir.  These  resins  are  anhydrids 
of  abietic  acid  or  mixtures  containing  it. 
abietin  (ab'i-e-tin),  n.  [<L.  abies  ( abiet -),  the 
fir,  + - in 2.]  A tasteless,  inodorous  resin,  de- 
rived from  the  turpentine  obtained  from  some 
species  of  the  genus  Abies, 

Abietinese  (aMi-e-tin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
abies  ( abiet -),  the  fir,  4-  -in-eai.]  A tribe  of 
plants  of  the  family  Pinacew , distinguished  by 
bearing  strobiles  (cones)  with  two  inverted 
ovules  at  the  base  of  each  scale,  which  become 
winged  samaroid  seeds.  The  leaves  are  linear  or 
needle-shaped,  and  never  two- 
ranked.  It  includes  many  of 
the  most  valuable  kinds  of  tim- 
ber-trees, viz.,  pine  (Pinus), 
true  cedar  (Cedrus),  spruce  (Pi- 
cea), hemlock-spruce  (Tsuga), 

Douglas’s  spruce (Pseudotsu ga), 
fir  (Abies),  and  larch  (Larix). 

abietinic  (ab#i-e-tin'ik), 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  abietin : as, 
abietinic  acid, 
abietite  (ab'i-e-tit),  n. 

[<  L.  abies  (abiet-),  the  fir, 

+ -ite2.]  Asugar,C6H803, 
obtained  from  the  needles 
of  the  European  silver  fir,  laL’S^ceSfthi  £5 
Abies  pectinata.  (3)  a pistillate  scale,  and  (4) 

Abietites  (ab"i-e-ti'tez),  'halstcTo?o°fl£foav1uTli,udi- 
n.  [NL.,  pi.  (sc.  plantw), 

4 L.  abies  (abiet-),  the  fir.]  A genus  of  fossil 
plants,  family  Pinacece,  ancestors  of  the  firs, 
ranging  from  Jurassic  to  Miocene. 

Abigail  (ab'i-gal),  n.  [<  Abigail,  the  “waiting 
gentlewoman”  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
play  of  “The  Scornful  Lady” — so  named, 
perhaps,  in  allusion  to  the  expression  “thine 
handmaid,”  applied  to  herself  by  Abigail,  the 
wife  of  Nabal,  when  carrying  provisions  to 
David : see  1 Sam.  xxv.  2-41.]  A general  name 
for  a waiting-woman  or  lady’s-maid.  [Colloq.] 
Sometimes  written  as  a common  noun,  with- 
out a capital. 

The  Abigail,  by  immemorial  custom,  being  a deodand, 
and  belonging  to  holy  Church. 

Reply  to  Ladies  and  Bachelors  Petition,  1694 

(Harl.  Misc.,  IV.  440). 

I myself  have  seen  one  of  these  male  Abigails  tripping 
about  the  room  with  a looking-glass  in  his  hand  and 
combing  his  lady's  hair  a whole  morning  together. 

Spectator. 

abigeat  (ab-ij'e-at),  n.  [<  OP.  abigeat,  < L. 
abigeatus.  cattle-stealing,  < abigeits,  a cattle- 
stealer,  <.  abigere,  drive  away : see  abactor. 
For  the  second  sense  (b),  cf.  L.  abiga,  a plant 
which  has  the  power  of  producing  abortion, 
< abigere,  as  above.]  In  law : (a)  The  crime 
of  stealing  or  driving  off  cattle  in  droves,  (b) 
A miscarriage  procured  by  art. 
abiliatet  (a-bil'i-at),  v.  t.  [For  abilitate;  or 
irreg.  formed  from  able,  L.  habilis,  ML.  (h)abi- 
Ks.]  To  enable.  Bacon.  [Rare.] 
abilimentt  (a-bil'i-ment),  n.  [Var.  of  habili- 
ment, q.  v.]  Ability:  as,  “ dbiliment  to  steer  a 
kingdom,”  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  2. 
abilimentst,  n.jpl.  Same  as  habiliments. 
abilitatet  (a-bil'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  habilitatus, 
pp.  of  hdbiiitare  (>  OF.  habileter,  habiliter),  ren- 
der able,  < habilis,  able : see  able L]  To  assist. 
* Nicholas  Ferrar. 

ability  (a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  abilite  (four  syl- 
lables), i.  OF.  habilite  (ME.  also  ablete,  < OF. 
ablete),  < L.  liabilita(t-)s,  ML.  abilita(t-)s,  apt- 
ness, < habilis,  apt,  able:  see  able*.’]  1.  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  able ; power  or 
capacity  to  do  or  act  in  any  relation ; compe- 
tence in  any  occupation  or  field  of  action,  from 
the  possession  of  capacity,  skill,  means,  or 
other  qualification. 

They  gave  after  tlieir  ability  unto  the  treasure  of  the 
work.  Ezra  ii.  69. 

Alas ! what  poor 
Ability's  in  me  to  do  him  good  ? 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  6. 
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To  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  law  was  the  solo  field  abiogeny  (ab-i-oj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + /3<0f, 

. - ■*”*“  life,  + -yevr/g,  -born : see  abiogenesis  and  -gen.] 

Same  as  abiogenesis. 

abiological  (ab'i-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ E.  biological .]  Not  biological ; not  pertain- 
ing to  biology. 

The  biological  sciences  are  sharply  marked  off  from  the 
abiological , or  those  which  treat  of  the  phenomena  mani- 
fested by  not-living  matter.  Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  1. 

abiologically  (ab//i-o-loj,i-kal-i),  adv.  Not  bio- 
logically ; in  an  abiological  manner, 
abirritant  (ab-ir'i-tant),  n.  [<  L.  ab,  from, 
+ E.  irritant.']  In  med.,  a soothing  drug  or 
application. 

abirritate  (ab-ir'i-tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  abir- 
ritated, ppr.  abirritating.  [<  L.  ab,  from,  + E. 


for  all  ability  except  the  special  talent  of  a capacity  for 
generalship.  Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  380. 

We  must  regard  the  colloidal  compounds  of  which  or- 
ganisms  are  built  as  having,  by  their  physical  nature,  the 
ability  to  separate  colloids  from  crystalloids. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 7. 

2.  pi.  In  a concrete  sense,  talents  ; mental 
gifts  or  endowments. 

Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  prun- 
ing by  study.  Bacon,  Studies,  Essay  50. 

He  had  good  abilities , a genial  temper,  and  no  vices. 

Emerson,  Soc.  and  Sol. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  able  to  pay  or  to 
meet  pecuniary  obligations ; possession  of 
means  : called  distinctively  financial  or  pecu- 
niary ability. 

rntlend1yousomeU1mg.“W “Lfc,  T.  N„  iii.  4.  tion  in|  soothe  by  removing  or  diminishing 


abjurer 

act  of  casting  away  or  down  ; the  act  of  hum- 
bling or  abasing ; abasement. 

The  audacite  and  bolde  speche  of  Daniel  aignifyeth  the 
abjection  of  the  kynge  and  his  realme. 

Joye,  Exp.  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cast  down  or  away; 
hence,  a low  state  ; meanness  of  spirit ; base- 
ness ; groveling  humility ; abjectness. 

That  this  should  be  termed  baseness,  abjection  of  mind, 
or  servility,  is  it  credible?  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.,  v.  § 47. 
Contempt  for  Iris  abjection  at  the  foul  feet  of  the  Church. 

Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  80. 

3.  Rejection;  expulsion. 

Calvin  understands  by  Christ’s  descending  into  hell, 
that  he  suffered  in  his  soul  ...  ail  the  torments  of  hell, 
even  to  abjection  from  God’s  presence. 

Heylin,  Hist,  of  Presbyterians,  p. 


irritate.]  In  med.,  to  deaden  or  lessen  irrita-  aj,jective  (ab-jek'tiv),  a.  [<  abject  + -ive.] 


A draft  upon  my  neighbour  was  to  me  the  same  as  ^.irritability. 

. T -1C  • il..  ..on.dnnnrl  f lila  nhl  lltll  nVlIWlTOTi  AT 


money  • for  I was  sufficiently  convinced  of  his  ability. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiv. 


Tending  to  abase ; demoralizing : as,  abjective 
. r/T  . influence.  Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

abirritation  (ab-ir-i-ta  shon),  n.  [<  L.  ab,  away,  ,v;ectiv  (ab'iekt-li),  adv.  In  an  abject,  mean, 
from,  + E.  irritation.]  In  pathol.,  the  removal  servile  manner. 


or  diminution  of  irritation  or  irritability  in  the 
various  tissues. 

abirritative  (ab-ir'i-ta-tiv),  a.  Tending  to  ab- 
irritate ; due  to  abirritation, 
abismet,  n.  See  abime. 


4.  That  which  is  within  one’s  power  to  do; 
best  endeavor. 

Be  thou  assur'd,  good  Cassio,  I will  do  

All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf.  Shak.,  Oth.,  m.  3. 

= Svn.  1.  Ability,  Capacity,  power,  strength,  skill,  dex-  ...  , 

terity;  faculty,  capability,  qualification,  efficiency.  Ability  ahit*  Third  person  sing.  pres,  of  abide L 
denotes  active  power  or  power  to  perform,  and  is  used  ...  Obsolete  form  of  habit. 

with  regard  to  power  of  any  kind.  Capacity  conveys  the  aDltt,  n.  UDSOiete  ioiin  o liiuuii. 
idea  of  receptiveness,  of  the  possession  of  resources ; it  is  abltaclet,  n.  Obsolete  form  of  habitacle. 
potential  rather  than  actual,  and  may  be  no  more  than  abitet,  V.  t.  [ME.  abitan,  < AS.  abltan,  bite,  eat, 

“ i i j -niiii..  mnnifautod  in  'li'tinn  wnilfi  ’ - - - . . ^ m i »i  ( 1 


undeveloped  ability.  Ability  is  manifested  in  action,  while 
capacity  does  not  imply  action,  as  when  we  speak  of  a m- 
pacity for  virtue.  Capacity  is  the  gift  of  nature ; ability 
is  partly  the  result  of  education  or  opportunity. 

What  is  a power,  but  the  ability  or  faculty  of  doing  a 
thing?  What  is  the  ability  to  do  a thing,  but  the  power 
of  employing  the  means  necessary  to  its  execution  ? 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  33. 
Capacity  is  requisite  to  devise,  and  ability  to  execute,  a 
great  enterprise.  tl.  Taylor. 

2.  Abilities,  Talents,  Parts,  etc.  (see  genius),  gifts,  fac- 
ulty, aptitude,  accomplishments. 

-ability.  See  -able,  -bility,  -ibility. 
abilliamentst  (a-bil'i-a-ments),  n.  pi.  [<OF. 
habillement,  armor,  war  equipments  (mod.  F., 
clothing)  ; the  E.  spelling  -lli-  imitates  the 
sound  of  F.  II,  as  in  billiards,  q.  v.  See  habili- 
ment.] Same  as  habiliments,  but  applied  more 
especially  to  armor  and  warlike  stores. 

And  now  the  temple  of  Janus  being  shut,  warlike  abillia- 
ments  grew  rusty.  Arth.  Wilson,  Hist.  James  I. 

abimet,  abismet, «.  [<  OF.  abime,  earlier  abisme : 
see  abysm.]  An  abysm. 

Column  and  base  upbering  from  abime. 

Ballad  in  Comnnendacioun  of  Oure  Ladie,  1.  129. 

Feel  such  a care,  as  one  whom  some  Abisme 

In  the  deep  Ocean  kept  had  all  his  Time. 

Drummond  of  Hawthomden , Works,  p.  59. 

ab  initio  (ab  i-nish'i-o).  [L. : ab,  from;  initio, 
abl.  of  initium,  beginning  : see  initial.]  From 
the  beginning. 

abintestate  (ab-in-tes'tat),  a.  [<LL.  abintes- 
tatus,  < L.  ab,  from,  + intestatus : see  intestate.] 
Inheriting  or  devolving  from  one  who  died  in- 
testate. , . . , 

ab  intra  (ah  in'tra).  [L. : see  ab-  and  mtra-.] 
From  within  : opposed  to  ab  extra. 
abiogenesis  (aVi-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.  (Huxley, 
1870),  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + /3iof,  life,  + yevemy,  gen- 
eration.] In  biol.,  the  production  of  living 
things  otherwise  than  through  the  growth  and 
development  of  detached  portions  of  a parent 
organism ; spontaneous  generation.  Abiogenesis 
was  formerly  supposed  to  prevail  quite  widely  even  among 
comparatively  complex  forms  of  life.  As  biological  sci- 
ence has  advanced  it  has  restricted  the  field  of  possible 
abiogenesis  until  within  recent  years  pathologists  have 
shown,  by  the  study  of  pathogenic  organisms,  that  there 
is  no  living  thing  which  is  not  descended  from  a preexist- 
ing organism.  It  should  not  he  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  persistent  existence  of  a living  being  depends  upon 
the  continual  ciiange  of  non-living  matter  into  living 
matter,  and  that  there  is  no  a prio~  ’ „ 

the  production  of  non-living  matter  . 
the  laboratory.  That  this  has  sometime  come  about 
in  nature  seems  to  be  a logical  assumption.  Also  called 
abiogeny.  See  biogenesis  and  heterogenesis. 


devour,  < d-  + bitan,  bite.]  To  bite ; eat ; de- 
vour. 

abitiont  (ab-ish'on),  ».  [<  L.  abiiio(n~),  < ofttre. 


See  the  statue  which  I create.  It  is  abjectly  servile  to 
my  will,  and  has  no  capacity  whatever  to  gainsay  it. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  40. 

abjectness  (ab'jekt-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  abject,  mean-spirited,  or  de- 
graded ; abasement ; servility. 

When  a wild  animal  is  subdued  to  abjectness,  all  its  in- 
terest is  gone.  Higginson,  Oldport  Days,  p.  37. 

abjudge  (ab-juj'),  i>.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  abjudged, 
ppr.  abjudging.  [<  ab-  + judge,  after  adjudicate, 
q.  v.]  To  take  away  by  judicial  decision ; rule 
out.  [Rare.] 


go  away,  < ab,  away,  + ire,  go.]  The  act  of  abjudicatet  (ab-jo'di-kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  abjudi- 


departing ; death, 
abject  (ab'jekt),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  abject,  < L. 
abjectus,  downcast,  low,  mean,  pp.  of  abicere, 
also  spelled  abjicere,  < ab,  away,  + jacere,  throw, 
= Gr.  lanreiv,  throw : see  iambic.]  I.  a.  If.  Cast 
aside  ; cast  away ; abjected. 

So  thick  bestrown, 

Abject  and  lost,  lay  these,  covering  the  flood, 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  312. 


catus,  pp.  of  abjudicare,  < ab,  away,  + judicare, 
judge:  see  judge.]  1.  To  take  away  by  judicial 
sentence.  Ash. — 2.  To  judge  to  be  illegal  or 
erroneous ; reject  as  wrong : as,  to  abjudicate 
a contract. 

abjudication  (ab-jo-di-ka'shon),  n.  [<  abjudi- 
cate.] Deprivation  by  judgment  of  a court; 
a divesting  by  judicial  decree.  Specifically,  a 
legal  decision  by  which  the  real  estate  of  a debtor  is  ad- 
_ ....  ,,  , judged  to  his  creditor. 

2.  Low  m condition  or  in  estimation ; utterly  gjjjugatet  (ab'jo-gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  abjugatus, 
humiliating  or  disheartening ; so  low  as  to  he  0f  abjugare,  unyoke,  < ab,  from,  + jugum 
hopeless:  as,  abject  poverty,  disgrace,  or  ser-  — yoke.]  To  unyoke.  Bailey. 
vitude. — 3.  Low  in  kind  or  character ; mean;  abjunctive  (ab-jungk'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  abjunctus, 
despicable  ; servile  ; groveling.  pp.  0f  abjungere,  unyoke,  separate,  < ab,  from, 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn  + iunoere,  ioin.  Cf.  conjunctive  and  subjunctive.] 

To  adore  the  conqueror?  Milton, L.  L„  i.  322.  . exceptional.  [Rare.] 

cab^degrmied^lit^^erate^retched^menia^wo’rtldess,  It  is  this  power  which  leads  on  . from  the  accidental 
beggarly.8  (See  list  under  tar.)  Abject,  low,  and  mean  may  and  abjunctive  to  the  universal.  Is.  I aylor,  Sat.  Eve.,xx  . 
have  essentially  the  same  meaning,  but  low  is  more  often  abjuration  (ab-jo-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  dbjura- 

noorl  untb  roonont  to  nat.iirp  P.OTlditlOn.  Of  rank  I mean,  \ / „i,: „ . „ „ ^ /vl  ” 


used  with  respect  to  nature,  condition,  or  rank ; mean , 
to  character  or  conduct ; abject,  to  spirit.  Groveling  has 
the  vividness  of  figurative  use  ; it  represents  natural  dis- 
position toward  what  is  low  and  base.  Low  is  generally 
stronger  than  mean,  conformably  to  the  original  senses  of 
the  two  words. 


tio(n-),  < abjurare : see  abjure.]  The  act  of 
abjuring;  a renunciation  upon  oath,  or  with 
great  solemnity  or  strong  asseveration : as,  to 
take  an  oath  of  abjuration;  an  abjuration  of 
heresy.  The  oath  of  abjuration  is  the  negative  part  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  the  United  States,  foreigners 
seeking  naturalization  must  on  oath  renounce  all  alle- 
giance to  every  foreign  sovereignty,  as  well  as  swear 
allegiance  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
United  States.  Formerly,  in  England,  public  officers  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  abjuration,  in  which  they 
renounced  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stuart  and  acknow- 
ledged the  title  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

Dickens,  Child’s  Hist.  Eng.,  xxvn.  abjuratory  (ab-jo'ra-to-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
...  . . . What  in  me  is  dark  expressing  abjuration.— Abjuratory  anathema. 

Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support.  &eeanathema. 

, . .A  Mwon,  r.  ■ g-t^ure  (ab-jor')»  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  abjured,  ppr, 

There  is  hardly  a spirit  upon  earth  so  mean  and  con-  d,uJUAC  v i A.  ^ , -r  j , t vv 


Never  debase  yourself  by  treacherous  ways, 

Nor  by  such  abject  methods  seek  for  praise. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  iv.  976. 

An  abject  man  he  [Wolsey]  was,  in  spite  of  his  pride ; for 
being  overtaken  riding  out  of  that  place  towards  Esher  by 
one  of  the  King’s  chamberlains,  who  brought  him  a kind 
message  and  a ring,  he  alighted  from  his  mule,  took  off 
his  cap,  and  kneeled  down  in  the  dirt. 

TVi’ nb.xn  n Gbllii’i 


abiogenesist  (ab'T-o-jen'e-sist),  n.  [<  aMogene- 
sis + -ist.]  Same  as  abiogenist. 
abiogenetic  (ab"i-o-je-net'ik),  a.  [See  aMo- 
genesis and  genetic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  abio- 
genesis 


tracted  as  to  centre  all  regards  on  its  own  interests. 

Bp.  Berkeley. 

This  vice  of  intemperance  is  the  arch-abomination  of 
our  natures,  tending  ...  to  drag  down  the  soul  to  the 
slavery  of  grovelling  lusts.  Everett,  Orations,  I.  374. 

Il.t  n.  A person  who  is  abjectly  base,  ser- 
vile, or  dependent ; a caitiff  or  menial. 

Yea,  the  objects  gathered  themselves  together  against 
me,  and  I knew  it  not.  Ps.  xxxv.  15. 

We  are  the  queen’s  objects,  and  must  obey. 

. Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2. 

jSVanSSSL  5 abjeett  f.  [<  L.  , pp. : see 

the  adj.’J  X.  To  throw  away;  east  off  or  out. 

For  that  offence  only  Almighty  God  abjected  Saul,  that 
he  should  no  more  reign  over  Israel. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i. 

2.  To  make  abject ; humiliate  ; degrade. 

It  abjected  his  spirit  to  that  degree  that  he  fell  danger- 
ously sick.  Strype,  Memorials,  i.  15. 

What  is  it  that  can  make  this  gallant  so  stoop  and  ab- 
ject himself  so  basely?  Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  48. 


ibioeenetically  (aVi-o-je-net'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  abjectednesst  (ab-jek'ted-nes),  n.  The  state 

, • - nwAn+nnaAiid  (roTiov_  at  ii  rl  i f i nn  koiriff  n lli  Ant.  • fl.HlPOt.noSfl  ! Till- 


an  abiogenetic  manner;  by  spontaneous  gener- 
ation; as  regards  abiogenesis. 
abiogenist  (ab-i-oj'e-nist), , n.  [<  abiogeny  + 
-ist. ] A believer  in  the  doctrine  of  abiogenesis. 
Also  called  abiogenesist. 

abiogenous  (ab-i-oj'e-nus),  a.  Produced  by 
spontaneous  generation. 


or  condition  of  being  abject ; abjectness ; hu- 
miliation. 

Our  Saviour  sunk  himself  to  the  bottom  of  abjectedness 
to  exalt  our  condition  to  the  contrary  extreme.  Boyle. 
abjection  (ab-jek'shon),  n.  [<ME . abjeccioun,  v 
< OF.  abjection , < L.  abjectio(n-\  act  of  casting  abjurer  (ab-jo'rer),  n.  [<  abjure  + -erl.] 
away,  < abicere , abjicere : see  abject , a.]  If.  The  who  abjures  or  forswears. 


abjuring.  [<F.  abjurer , < L.  abjurare , deny  on 
oath,  < ab,  from,  + jurare,  swear,  < jus  (Jur-), 
law,  right.  Cf . adjure,  conjure,  perjure.  ] I.  trans. 
1.  To  renounce  upon  oath;  forswear;  with- 
draw formally  from  : as,  to  abjure  allegiance  to 
a prince. — 2.  To  renounce  or  repudiate;  aban- 
don ; retract ; especially,  to  renounce  or  re- 
tract with  solemnity : as,  to  abjure  one’s  errors 
or  wrong  practices. 

I put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction  ; here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I laid  upon  myself. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Not  a few  impecunious  zealots  abjured  the  use  of 
money  (unless  earned  by  other  people),  professing  to  live 
on  the  internal  revenues  of  the  spirit. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  194. 

To  abjure  the  realm,  formerly,  in  England,  to  swear 
to  leave  the  country  and  never  return  : an  oath  by  which 
felons  taking  refuge  in  a church  might  in  some  cases 
save  their  lives.  = Syn.  To  Renounce,  Recant,  Abjure , etc. 
(see  renounce),  relinquish,  abandon,  disavow,  take  back, 
disclaim,  repudiate,  unsay. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  an  oath  of  abjuration. 

One  Thomas  Harding,  . . . who  had  abjured  in  the  year 
1506.  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  Ref.,  i.  166. 

abjurementf  (ab-jor'ment),  n.  The  act  of  ab- 
juring ; renunciation.  J.  Hall . 

" ' ’ ’ - One 


abjuror 

abjuror  (ab-jo'ror),  n.  See  abjurer. 
abkar  ( ab'kar),  n.  [Hind.  Pers.  abkar,  a distil- 
ler, < Hind.  Pers.  ab,  Skt.  dp,  water,  + Mr,  Skt. 
Kara,  making,  < Skt.  \/  Mr,  make : see  abkari.] 

In  India,  one  who  makes  or  sells  spirituous 
liquors ; one  who  pays  abkari. 
abkari,  abkary  (ab-ka'ri),  n.  [<  Hind.  Pers. 
ablcari,  the  liquor-business,  a distillery,  < abkar, 
a distiller : see  abkar.']  Literally,  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors ; hence, 
specifically,  in  British  India,  the  government 
excise  upon  such  liquors ; the  licensing  of  deal- 
ers in  strong  drink.  The  method  of  obtaining  revenue 
from  this  source,  called  the  abkari  system , is  by  farming 
out  the  privilege  to  contractors,  who  supply  the  retail 
dealers.  Also  spelled  abkaree , aubkaury,  etc. 
Abkhasian  (ab-ka'zian),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  a Caucasian  tribe  occupying 
the  Russian  territory  of  Abkhasia  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

II.  A member  of  this  tribe. 

Also  written  Abkasian,  Abchasian,  Abasian. 
abl.  An  abbreviation  of  ablative. 
ablactate  (ab-lak'tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
ablactated,  ppr.  ablactating.  [<  L.  ablactatus, 
pp.  of  ablactare,  wean,  < ab,  from,  + lactare, 
give  suck:  see  lactation.]  To  wean  from  the 
breast.  [Bare.] 

ablactation  (ab-lak-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ablacta- 
lio(m-),  weaning,  (.ablactare,  wean:  see  ablac- 
tate.] 1.  The  weaning  of  a child  from  the 
breast.— 2.  In  hort.,  same  as  marching.  See 
inarch. 

ablaquet,  ablackt  (ab'lak),  n.  A sort  of  stuff 
used  in  the  middle  ages,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  from  the  silk  of  a mollusk,  the  pinna, 
and  probably  similar  to  that  still  made  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  same 
material. 

ablaqneatet  (ab-lak'we-at),  v.  t.  [<L.  abla- 
gueatus,  pp.  of  ablaqueare,  also  ablacuare,  ( ab, 
from,  + * lacudre , ( lacus,  a hollow,  a lake : see 
lake 1 and  lacuna.]  To  lay  bare  in  cultivation, 
as  the  roots  of  trees. 

ablaqneationt  (ab-lak-we-a'shon),  n.  [<L.  ab- 
laqueatio(n-),  ( ablaqueare : see  ablaqueate.]  A 
laying  bare  of  the  roots  of  trees  to  expose 
them  to  the  air  and  water.  Evelyn. 
ablastemic  (a-blas-tem'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 

+ E.  blastemic.]  Not  blastemie ; non-germinal. 
ablastous  (a-blas'tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  d/3Aaorof,  not 
budding,  barren,  < d-  priv.  + fiAaori g,  a bud, 
germ.]  Without  germ  or  bud. 
ablatet  (ab-lat'),  v.  t.  [<L.  ablatus,  taken  away: 
^see  ablative.]  To  take  away ; remove.  Boorde. 
ablation  (ab-la'shqn),  n.  [<  L.  ablatio(n-),  a 
taking  away,  < ablatus,  taken  away : see  ablate 
and  ablative,  a.]  1 . A carrying  or  taking  away ; 
removal ; suppression. 

Prohibition  extends  to  all  injustice,  whether  done  by 
force  or  fraud ; whether  it  be  by  ablation  or  prevention  or 
detaining  of  rights.  Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  §37. 

Complete  ablation  of  the  functions.of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  death.  Jour,  of  Ment.  Sci.,  XXII.  15. 

2.  In  med.,  the  taking  from  the  body  by  me- 
chanical means  of  anything  hurtful,  as  a 
diseased  limb,  a tumor,  a foreign  body,  pus, 
or  excrement. — 3.  In  chem.,  the  removal  of 
whatever  is  finished  or  no  longer  necessary. — 
4.  In  geol.,  wearing  away  or  waste,  as  of  a 
glacier  by  melting  or  evaporation, 
ablatitious  (ab-la-tish'us),  a.  [<L.  ablatus, 
taken  away,  4-  -iiius,  -icius,  E.  -itious,  as  in  ad- 
dititious,  adscititious,  etc.]  Having  the  quality 

or  character  of  ablation Ablatitious  force,  in 

astron.,  that  force  which  diminishes  the  gravitation  of  a 
satellite  toward  its  planet,  and  especially  of  the  moon  to- 
ward the  earth.  N.  E.  D. 

ablatival  (ab-la-ti'val),  a.  [(ablative  + -al.] 
In  gram.,  pertaining  or  similar  to  the  ablative 
case.  See  ablative. 

The  ablatival  uses  of  the  genitive. 

Trans.  Amor.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  5. 

ablative  (ab'la-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ablativus,  the 
name  of  a case,  orig.  denoting  that  from  which 
something  is  taken  away,  < ablatus,  pp.  asso- 
ciated with  auferre,  take'  away,  < ab,  = E.  off,  + 
ferre=  E.  heart,  with  which  are  associated  the 
pp.  latus  and  supine  latum,  OL.  tlatus,  tlatum, 
■\/*tla  = Gr.  Tlip’ai,  hear,  akin  to  OL.  tulere,  L. 
tollere, Wli,  andE.  thole"2,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Taking 
or  tending  to  take  away ; tending  to  remove  ; 
pertaining  to  ablation.  [Bare.] 

Where  the  heart  is  forestalled  with  mis-opinion,  ablative 
directions  are  found  needfull  to  unteach  error,  ere  we  can 
learne  truth.  Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  Deceit  of  Appearance. 
2.  In  gram.,  noting  removal  or  separation: 
applied  to  a case  which  forms  part  of  the  origi- 
nal declension  of  norms  and  pronouns  in  the 
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languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and 
has  been  retained  by  some  of  them,  as  Latin, 
Sanskrit,  and  Zend,  while  in  some  it  is  lost,  or 
merged  in  another  case,  as  in  the  genitive  in 
Greek.  It  is  primarily  the /ront-case. — 3.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  ablative  case : 
as,  an  ablative  construction. 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  short  for  ablative  case.  See 
ablative,  a.,  2.  Often  abbreviated  to  abl Abla- 

tive absolute,  in  Latin  gram.,  the  name  given  to  a noun 
with  a participle  or  some  other  attributive  or  qualifying 
word,  either  expressed  or  understood,  in  the  ablative  case, 
which  is  not  dependent  upon  any  other  word  in  the  sen- 
tence. 

ablaut  (ab'lout ; G.  pron.  ap'lout),  n.  [G.,  < ab, 
off,  noting  substitution,  + laut,  n.,  sound,  < last, 
a.,  loud:  see  loud.]  In  philol.,  a substitution  of 
one  vowel  for  another  in  the  body  of  the  root  of 
a word,  accompanying  a modification  of  use  or 
meaning : as,  bind,  band,  bound,  bond,  German 
bund;  more  especially,  the  change  of  a vowel  to 
indicate  tense-change  in  strong  verbs,  instead 
of  the  addition  of  a syllable  (-ed),  as  in  weak 
verbs  : as,  get,  gat,  got;  sink,  sank,  sunk. 
ablaze  (a-blaz'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3, 
prep.,  on,  + blaze 1,  q.  v.]  1.  On  fire ; in  a 

blaze;  burning  briskly:  as,  the  bonfire  is  ablaze. 
— 2.  Figuratively,  in  a state  of  excitement  or 
eager  desire. 

The  young  Cambridge  democrats  were  all  ablaze  to  as- 
sist Torrij'os.  Carlyle. 

This  was  Emerson’s  method,  ...  to  write  the  perfect 
line,  to  set  the  imagination  ablaze. with  a single  verse. 

The  Century , XXVII.  930. 

3.  Gleaming ; brilliantly  lighted  up : as,  ablaze 
.with  jewelry. 

able1  (a'bl),  a.  [<ME.  able,  abel,  etc.,  < OF.  able, 
liable  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  habil,  It.  abile,  ( L.  habilis, 
aec.  hdbilem,  apt,  expert,  < habere,  have,  hold: 
see  habit.]  1.  Having  power  or  means  suffi- 
cient; qualified;  competent:  as,  amanoftteto 
perform  military  service ; a child  is  not  able 
to  reason  on  abstract  subjects. 

Every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able.  Deut.  xvi.  17. 

To  be  conscious  of  free-will  must  mean  to  be  conscious, 
before  I have  decided,  that  I am  able  to  decide  either 
way.  J.  S.  Mill. 

The  memory  may  be  disciplined  to  such  a point  as  to  be 
able  to  perform  very  extraordinary  feats. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

2.  Legally  entitled  or  authorized ; having  the 
requisite  legal  qualification : as,  an  illegitimate 
son  is  not  able  to  take  by  inheritance. — 3.  In 
an  absolute  sense : (a)  Vigorous ; active. 

His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles,  of  as  able  body 
as  when  he  numbered  thirty.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  5. 

(b)  Having  strong  or  unusual  powers  of  mind, 
or  intellectual  qualifications : as,  an  able  min- 
ister. 

Provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men.  Ex.  xviii.  21. 
With  the  assassination  of  Count  Rossi,  the  ablest  of  the 
Roman  patriots,  there  vanished  a last  hope  of  any  other 
than  a violent  solution  of  the  Papal  question. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  97. 

Able  for  is  now  regarded  as  a Scotticism,  though  Shak- 
spere  has 

“ Be  able  for  thine  enemy  rather  in  power  than  use." 

All’s  Well,  i.  1. 

His  soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were  hardly  able  for 
such  a march.  Principal  Robertson. 

Able  seaman,  a seaman  who  is  competent  to  perform 
any  work  which  may  be  required  of  him  on  board  ship, 
such  as  fitting  and  placing  rigging,  making  and  mending 
sails,  in  addition  to  the  ability  to  “ hand,  reef,  and  steer.” 
= Syn.  1 and  3.  Capable,  competent,  qualified,  fitted, 
adequate,  efficient;  strong,  sturdy,  powerful,  vigorous; 
talented,  accomplished,  clever. 

ableG  (a'bl),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  alien,  abilen,  ena- 
ble, < ME.  able,  abil,  able.]  1.  To  enable. 

And  life  by  this  death  abled  shall  controll 
Death,  whom  thy  death  slew.  Donne,  Resurrection 

2.  To  warrant  or  answer  for. 

None  does  offend,  none,  I say  none  ; I’ll  able  ’em. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

[“  For  some  time  the  verb  able  was  not  uncommon. 
Bishop  Bale  uses  it  often  ; Bishop  Latimer,  Shakespeare, 
Dr.  Donne,  Chapman,  etc.,  have  it  too.”  F.  Hall.] 

able2  (a'bl),  n.  [F. : see  ablet.]  Same  as  ablet. 
-able,  -ible.  [(a)  ME.  - able , < OF.  - able , mod. 
F.  - able  = Sp.  -able  = Pg.  -avel  = It.  - abile , < L. 
-abiliSj  acc.  -abilem;  (b)  ME.  -ible,  <OF.  - ible , 
- eble , mod.  F.  -ible  — Sp.  -ible  = rg.  -ivel  = It. 
-ibile,  < L.  - ibilis , acc.  Abilem;  (c)  rarely  -eble, 
<L.  -t ibilis , acc.  -ebilem,  etc.;  being  - ble , L. 
-bilis,  suffixed  in  Latin  to  a verb-stem  ending, 
or  made  to  end,  in  a vowel,  a,  i,  e,  etc. : see 
-ble.  Examples  are : (a)  ami-able,  < ME.  aimi- 
able,  < OF.  aimable,  < L.  amicabilis,  friendly, 
(.arnica-re,  make  friendly;  (b)  horr-ible,  < ME. 
horrible , orrible,  < OF.  orrxble,  < L.  horribilis , 


ablet 

(horre-re,  shudder;  (c)  del-eble  (negative,  in- 
delible, conformed  to  preceding),  < L.  delebilis , 

< dele-re,  destroy.  From  adjectives  in  - ble  are 
formed  nouns  in  -ness  (- ble-ness ),  or,  from  or 
after  the  L.,  in  - bility , which  in  some  cases  is  a 
restored  form  of  ME.  and  OF.  - blete , < L.  -bili- 
tas, acc.  -bili-tat-cm.  See  -ble,  -bility,  - ity , - ty .] 
A common  termination  of  English  adjectives, 
especially  of  those  based  on  verbs.  To  the  base  to 
which  it  is  attached  it  generally  adds  the  notion  of  capable 
of,  worthy  of,  and  sometimes  full  of,  causing  : as,  obtain- 
able, capable  of  being  obtained ; tolerable,  capable  of  being 
borne  ; laudable,  worthy  of  praise  ; credible,  that  may  be 
believed,  or  worthy  of  belief ; forcible,  full  of  force  ; hor- 
rible, terrible,  full  of  or  causing  horror,  terror.  Many  of 
these  adjectives,  such  as  tolerable,  credible,  legible,  have 
been  borrowed  directly  from  the  Latin  or  the  French,  and 
are  in  a somewhat  different  position  from  those  formed  by 
adding  the  termination  to  an  already  existing  English 
word,  as  in  the  case  of  obtainable.  Adjectives  of  this 
kind,  with  a passive  signification,  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  the  base  may  be  Anglo-Saxon  or  Latin ; eatable,  bear- 
able, readable,  believable,  etc.,  are  of  the  former  kind.  Of 
those  in  -able  with  an  active  signification  we  may  mention 
delectable,  suitable,  capable.  Of  a neuter  signification  are 
durable,  equable,  conformable.  All  these  are  from  verbal 
bases,  but  there  are  others  derived  from  nouns,  such  as 
actionable,  objectionable,  peaceable , salable,  serviceable. 
As  to  when  -able  and  when  -ible  is  to  be  used,  Mr.  Fitzed- 
ward  Hall  remarks : “ Generally,  the  termination  is  -ible, 
if  the  base  is  the  essentially  uncorrupted  stem  of  a Latin 
infinitive  or  supine  of  any  conjugation  but  the  first.  . . . 
To  the  rule  given  above,  however,  there  are  many  excep- 
tions. ...  To  all  verbs,  then,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  to 
all  based  on  the  uncomipted  infinitival  stems  of  Latin 
verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  to  all  substantives, 
whencesoever  sprung,  we  annex  -able  only.”  See  his  work 
“On  English  Adjectives  in  -Able,  with  Special  Reference 
to  Reliable ,”  pp.  45-47. 

able-bodied  (a'bl-bod//id),  a.  [<  able 1 + body 
+ -ed2.]  Haying  a sound,  strong  body ; having 
strength  sufficient  for  physical  work : as,  a 
dozen  able-bodied  men;  an  able-bodied  sailor. 
In  a ship’s  papers  abbreviated  to  A.  B. 

Feeding  high,  and  living  soft, 

Grew  plump  and  able-bodied. 

Tennyson,  The  Goose. 

ablegatet  (ab'le-gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ablegatus,  pp. 
of  ablegare , send  away,  < ab,  off,  away,  + legare, 
send  as  ambassador:  see  legate.]  To  send 
abroad. 

ablegate  (ab'le-gat),  n.  [<  L.  ablegatus,  pp.  : 
see  ablegate,  »!]  A papal  envoy  who  carries 
insignia  or  presents  of  honor  to  newly  ap- 
pointed cardinals  or  civil  dignitaries.  Apostolic 
ablegates  are  of  higher  rank  than  those  desig- 
nated pontifical. 

ablegation  (ab-le-ga'shon),  n.  [<  L.  dblega- 
tio(n-),  ( ablegare:  see  ablegate,  v.  ] The  act 
of  ablegating,  or  sending  abroad  or  away ; the 
act  of  sending  out. 

An  arbitrarious  ablegation  of  the  spirits  into  this  or  that 
determinate  part  of  the  body. 

Dr.  II.  More , Alitid.  against  Atheism,  I.  ii.  7. 

ablen  (ab'len),  ft.  A dialectal  form  of  ablet. 
ablenesst  (a'bl-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  abulnesse,  ( abul, 
abel,  able,  + -nesse,  -ness.]  Ability;  power. 

I wist  well  thine  ableness  my  service  to  further. 

Testament  of  Love. 

Ablephari  (a-blef'a-ri),  n.  pi.  A group  of  rep- 
tiles taking  name  from  the  genus  Ablepharus. 
Ablepharus  ( a-blef'a-rus),  ft.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aft'/J:- 
<j>apop,  without  eyelids,  < a-  priv.,  without,  + phe- 
<t>apov,  eyelid,  < pTAnuv,  see.  Cf.  ablepsia.]  A 


Ablepharus. 


genus  of  harmless  lizards,  family  Scincidw, 
with  five-toed  feet  and  only  rudimentary  eye- 
lids. 

ablepsia  (a-hlep'si-a),  ft.  [LL.,  < Gr.  ap'Aeilua, 
blindness,  < a-  priv.,  not,  + pteirrog,  ( faeneiv, 
see.]  Want  of  sight ; blindness.  [Bare.] 
ablepsy  (a-blep'si),  n.  Same  as  ablepsia. 
ableptically  (a-blep'ti-kal-i),  adv.  [<  ablepsia 
( ableptr ■)  + -ic  + -al  + -ty2.]  Blindly;  unob- 
servingly;  inadvertently, 
ablet  (ab'let),  ft.  [<  F.  ablette,  dim.  of  able,  < 
ML.  abula,  for  albula,  a bleak,  dim.  of  L.  albus, 
white  : see  alb.]  A local  English  (Westmore- 
land) name  of  the  bleak.  See  bleak2,  n.  Also 
called  ablen  and  able. 


ablewhackets 

ablewhackets  (a'bl-whak-ets),  n.  [<  able  (un- 
certain, perhaps  alluding  to  able  seaman) 
+ whack *]  A game  of  cards  played  by  sailors, 
in  which  the  loser  receives  a whack  or  blow 
with  a knotted  handkerchief  for  every  game 
he  loses.  Also  spelled  abelwhackets. 
abligatet  (ab'li-gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ab,  from,  + 
ligatus,  pp.  of  ligare,  tie : see  lien  and  obli- 
gate!.]  To  tie  up  so  as  to  kinder.  Bailey. 
abligationt  (ab-li-ga'shon),  n.  The  act  of  tying 
up  so  as  to  hinder.  Smart. 
abligurition  (ab-lig-u-rish'on),  n.  [<  L.  ab- 
Uguritio(n-),  also  written  abligurritio(n-),  a 
consuming  in  feasting,  < abligurrire , consume 
in  feasting,  lit.  lick  away,  < ab,  away,  + ligur- 
rire,  lick,  be  dainty,  akin  to  lingere,  lick,  and 
E.  lick,  q.  v.  ] Excess ; prodigal  expense  for 
food.  [Bare.] 
ablins,  ado.  See  aiblins. 
ablocate  (ab'lo-kat),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  ablo- 
cated,  ppr.  ablocating.  [<  L.  ablocatus,  pp.  of 
ablocare,  let  out  on  hire,  < ab,  from,  + locare, 
let  out,  place : see  locate .]  To  let  out ; lease, 
ablocation  (ab-lo-ka'shon),  n.  A letting  for 
hire  ; lease. 

abloom  (a-blom'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3, 
prep.,  + bloom1.  | In  a blooming  state;  in 
blossom. 

abludet  (ab-lod'),  v.  i.  ; pret.  and  pp.  abluded, 
pr.  abluding.  [<  L.  abludere,  be  different  from, 
ab,  from,  + ludere,  play.  Cf.  Gr.  ampdeiv,  sing 
out  of  tune,  dissent,  < a7nS  (=  L.  ab),  from, 
+ <pSeiv,  sing.]  To  be  unlike;  differ;  be  out 
of  harmony.  [Bare.] 

The  wise  advice  of  our  Seneca  not  much  abluding  from 
the  counsel  of  that  blessed  apostle. 

Bp.  Ball , Balm  of  Gilead,  vii.  1. 

abluent  (ab'16-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  abluen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  abluere,  wash  off,  cleanse,  < ab,  off,  + 
luere  = Gr.  Aoveiv,  wash.]  I.  a.  Washing; 
cleansing;  purifying. 

II.  n.  In  med. : (a)  That  which  purifies  the 
blood,  or  carries  off  impurities  from  the  system, 
especially  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  ; a 
detergent.  ( b ) That  which  removes  filth  or 
viscid  matter  from  ulcers  or  from  the  skin, 
ablution  (ab-lo'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  ablution,  ab- 
lucioun,  < OF.  ablution , < L.  ablutio(n-),  ( ab- 
luere, wash  off:  see  abluent , a.]  1.  In  a gen- 

eral sense,  the  act  of  washing;  a cleansing 
or  purification  by  water. — 2.  Any  ceremonial 
washing,  (a)  Among  the  Oriental  races,  a washing  of  the 
person  or  of  parts  of  it,  as  the  hands  and  face,  and  among 
the  Hebrews  also  of  garments  and  vessels,  as  a religious 
duty  on  certain  occasions,  or  in  preparation  for  some 
religious  act,  as  a sign  of  moral  purification,  and  sometimes 
in  token  of  innocence  of,  or  absence  of  responsibility  for, 
some  particular  crime  or  charge  (whence  the  expression 
“to  wash  one’s  hands  of  anything”).  The  Mohammedan 
law  requires  ablution  before  each  of  the  five  daily  prayers, 
and  permits  it  to  be  performed  with  sand  when  water  can- 
not be  procured,  as  in  the  desert. 

There  is  a natural  analogy  between  the  ablution  of  the 
body  and  the  purification  of  the  soul. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 
(b)  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch .:  (1)  The  washing  of  the  feet  of 
the  poor  (John  xiii.  14)  on  Maundy  or  Holy  Thursday, 
called  mandatum.  (2)  The  washing  of  the  celebrant’s 
hands  before  and  after  communion,  (c)  In  the  Eastern 
Church,  the  purification  of  the  newly  baptized  on  the 
eighth  day  after  baptism. 

3.  In  the  Rom . Cath.  Ch.,  the  wine  and  water 
which  after  communion  are  separately  poured 
into  the  chalice  over  the  thumb  and  index- 
finger  of  the  officiating  priest,  who  drinks  this 
ablution  before  going  on  with  the  closing 
prayers. — 4f.  In  chem.,  the  purification  of 
bodies  by  the  affusion  of  a proper  liquor,  as 
water  to  dissolve  salts. — 5.  In  med.,  the  wash- 
ing of  the  body  externally,  as  by  baths,  or 
internally,  by  diluent  fluids. — 6.  The  water 
used  in  cleansing. 

Wash’d  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 

Are  cleansed,  and  cast  the  ablutions  in  the  main. 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  413. 

ablutionary  (ab-18'shon-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining 
to  ablution. 

abluvion  (ab-lo' vi-on),  n.  [<  ML.  abluviofn-), 
a changed  form  of  L.  abluvium,  a flood  or  del- 
uge, < abluere,  wash  off : see  abluent,  a.]  It.  A 
flood. — 2.  That  which  is  washed  off  or  away. 
Dwight.  [Rare.] 

ably  (a'bli),  adv.  [<  ME.  abeliche,  < abel,  able, 
+ -liche,  -ly2.  ] In  an  able  manner ; with 
ability. 

-ably.  [<  -able  + -ly2,  ME.  abel-liche;  so  -bly, 
-ibly.~\  The  termination  of  adverbs  from  adjec- 
tives in  -able. 

abnegate  (ab'ne-gat),  v.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  abne- 
gated, ppr.  abnegating.  [<  L.  abnegatus,  pp.  of 
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abnegare,  refuse,  deny,  < ab,  off,  + negare,  deny : 
see  negation .]  To  deny  (anything)  to  one’s 
self ; renounce  ; give  up  or  surrender. 

The  government  which  . . . could  not,  without  abne- 

Sating  its  own  very  nature,  take  the  lead  in  making  rebel- 
on  an  excuse  for  revolution. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  167. 
abnegation  (ab-ne-ga'shon),  n.  [<  L.  abnega- 
tio(n-),  denial,  < abnegare,' deny : see  abnegate.'] 
The  act  of  abnegating  ; a renunciation. 

With  abnegation  of  God,  of  his  honour,  and  of  religion, 
they  may  retain  the  friendship  of  the  court. 

Knox,  Letter  to  Queen  Reg.  of  Scot. 
Judicious  confirmation,  judicious  abnegation. 

Carlyle,  The  Diamond  Necklace. 

abnegative  (ab'ne-ga-tiv  or  ab-neg'a-tiv),  a. 
Denying;  negative.  Clarke.  [Rare.] 
abnegator  (ab'ne-ga-tor),  n.  [L.,  a denier.] 
One  who  abnegates,  denies,  renounces,  or  op- 
poses. Sir  E.  Sandys. 

abnerval  (ab-ner'val),  a.  [<  L . ab,  from, + 
nervus,  nerve.]  From  or  away  from  the  nerve. 
Applied  to  electrical  currents  passing  in  a muscular  fiber 
from  the  point  of  application  of  a nerve-fiber  toward  the 
extremities  of  the  muscular  fiber. 

abnet  (ab'net),  n.  [<  Heb.  abnet,  a belt.]  1. 
In  Jewish  antiq.,  a girdle  of  fine  linen  worn  by 
priests.  Also  called  abanet. 

A long  array  of  priests,  in  their  plain  white  garments 
overwrapped  by  abnets  of  many  folds  and  gorgeous  colors. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  530. 

2.  In  surg.,  a bandage  resembling  a Jewish 
priest’s  girdle. 

abnodatet  (ab'no-dat),  v.t.  [<  L.  abnodatus,  pp. 
of  abnodare,  cut  off  knots,  < ai>'(=  E.  off)  + 
nodare,  fill  with  knots,  < nodus  = E.  knot:  see 
node  and  knot.]  To  cut  knots  from,  as  trees. 
Blount. 

abnodationt  (ab-no-da'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
cutting  away  the  knots  of  trees, 
abnormal  (ab-n6r'mal),  a.  [<  L.  abnormis, 
deviating  from  a fixed  rule,  irregular,  < ab, 
from,  + norma,  a rule  : see  norm  and  normal. 
Earlier  anormal,  q.  v.]  Not  conformed  or 
conforming  to  rule  ; deviating  from  a type  or 
standard  ; contrary  to  system  or  law ; irregu- 
lar ; unnatural. 

An  argument  is,  that  the  above-specified  breeds,  though 
agreeing  generally  in  constitution,  habits,  voice,  colour- 
ing, and  in  most  parts  of  their  structure,  with  the  wild 
rock  pigeon,  yet  are  certainly  highly  abnormal  in  other 
parts  of  their  structure.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  i. 
Abnormal  dispersion.  See  dispersion. 

Abnormales  (ab-nor-ma'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  abnormalis  : see  abnormal.]  In  ornith., 
in  Garrod’s  and  Forbes’s  arrangement  of  Pas- 
seres,  a division  of  the  Oscines  or  Acromyodi 
established  for  the  Australian  genera  Menura 
and  Atrichia,  the  lyre-bird  and  scrub-bird,  on 
account  of  the  abnormal  construction  of  the 
syrinx.  See  Atrichiidce  and  Menuridm. 
abnormality  (ab-n6r-mal'i-ti),  n . [<  abnormal 

+ -ity.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ab- 
normal ; deviation  from  a standard,  rule,  or 
type  ; irregularity ; abnormity. 

The  recognition  of  the  abtiormality  of  his  state  was  in 
this  case,  at  any  rate,  assured.  Mind,  IX.  112. 

2.  That  which  is  abnormal ; that  which  is 
characterized  by  deviation  from  a standard, 
rule,  or  type  ; an  abnormal  feature. 

The  word  [vice],  in  its  true  and  original  meaning  signi- 
fies a fault,  an  abnormality.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  234. 

A single  [human]  body  presented  the  extraordinary 
number  of  twenty-five  distinct  abnormalities. 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  I.  105. 
abnormally  (ab-n6r'mal-i),  adv.  In  an  ab- 
normal manner. 

Impressions  made  on  the  retina  abnormally  from  within, 
by  the  mind  or  imagination,  are  also  sometimes  projected 
outward,  and  become  the  delusive  signs  of  external  ob- 
jects having  no  existence.  Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  72. 

abnormity  (ab-nSr'mi-ti),  n.  [<  abnormous 
+ -ity,  on  type  of  enormity,  < enormous.]  Irreg- 
ularity ; deformity ; abnormality. 

Blonde  and  whitish  hair  being,  properly  speaking,  an 
abnormity.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  67. 

The  faradaic  current  which  cures  some  deep-seated  ab- 
normity of  nutrition.  J.  Fiske,  Cos.  Phil.,  I.  302. 

abnormous  (ab-nor'mus),  o.  [<  L.  abnormis, 
with  suffix  -ous,  like  enormous,  < L.  enormis : 
see  abnormal.]  Abnormal ; misshapen. 

The  general  structure  of  the  couplet  through  the  17th 
century  may  be  called  abnormous. 

^ Hallam,  Lit.  Hist.,  IV.  251. 

aboard1  (a-bord'),  prep.phr.  as  adv.  and  prep. 
[<  ME.  on  horde,  < AS.  on  horde  (dat.),  on  bord 
(acc. ) : prep,  on,  on ; bord,  plank,  side  of  a ship : 
see  board.  Cf.  F.  aller  a bord,  go  aboard ; 
D.  aan  boord  gaan,  go  aboard.  The  F.  d bord 


aboil 

has  merged  in  the  E.  phrase.  Cf.  aboard2.] 

1.  adv.  1.  On  the  deck  or  in  the  hold  of  a ship 
or  vessel ; into  or  upon  a vessel.  [In  the  U.  S. 
used  also  of  railroad-cars  and  other  vehicles.] 

He  lowdly  cald  to  such  as  were  abord. 

Spenser , ¥.  Q.,  II.  vi.  4. 

*■2.  Alongside  ; by  the  side ; on  one  side. 

He  was  desirous  of  keeping  the  coast  of  America  aboard. 

Cook , Voyages. 

Aboard  main  tack ! ( naut .),  an  order  to  haul  one  of 
the  lower  corners  of  the  mainsail  down  to  the  chess- 
tree. — All  aboard ! the  order  to  go  on  board  or  enter, 
upon  the  starting  of  a vessel  or  (U.  S.)  railroad-train.— 
To  fall  aboard  Of,  to  come  or  strike  against : said  of  a 
ship  which  strikes  against  another  broadside  on  or  at  an 
obtuse  angle.  Such  a collision  is  distinctively  called  an 
abordage.—To  get  aboard,  to  get  foul  of,  as  a ship.— 
To  go  aboard,  to  enter  a ship ; embark. — To  haul 
aboard  (naut.),  to  haul  down  the  weather-clew  of  the  fore 
or  main  course  by  the  tack  to  the  bumkin  or  deck. — To 
keep  the  land  or  coast  aboard  (naut.),  to  keep  within 
sight  of  land  while  sailing  along  it. 

We  sailed  leisurely  down  the  coast  before  a light  fair 
wind,  keeping  the  land  well  aboard. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  124. 
To  lay  aboard  (naut.),  to  run  alongside  of,  as  an  enemy's 
ship,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting. 

II.  prep.  1 . On  board  ; into. 

We  left  this  place,  and  were  again  conveyed  aboard  our 
ship.  Fielding,  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

2.  Upon;  across;  athwart.  [Rare.] 

Nor  iron  bands  aboard 
The  Pontic  sea  by  their  huge  navy  cast. 

Spenser,  Virgil’s  Gnat,  1.  46. 

aboard2f  (a-bord'),  n.  [<  F.  abord.  approach, 
< aborder , approach  the  shore,  land,  approach, 
accost  (cf.  a bord , on  board),  < d (<  L.  ad),  to, 
+ bord,  edge,  margin,  skore;  < D.  boord,  edge, 
brim,  bank,  board  (of  a ship):  see  aboard U] 
Approach.  Also  spelled  abord. 

He  would,  ...  at  the  first  aboard  of  a stranger,  . . . 
frame  a right  apprehension  of  him. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Nat.  of  Bodies,  p.  253. 

abocockt,  abocockedt,  n.  Corrupt  forms  of  by- 
cocket.  Compare  abacot. 
abodancet  (a-bo'dans),  n.  [<  abode 3 + -ance.~\ 
An  omen. 

V erbum  valde  ominatum,  an  ill  abodance. 

T.  Jackson,  Works,  II.  635. 

abode1  (a-bod'),  n.  [<  ME.  abood,  abod,  ear- 
lier abad,  continuance,  stay,  delay,  < ME.  abiden 
(pret.  abod,  earlier  abad),  abide:  see  abide1.] 

1.  Stay;  continuance  in  a place ; residence  for 
a time. 

I was  once  in  Italy  myself,  but  I thank  God  my  abode 
there  was  only  nine  days. 

Ascham,  quoted  by  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  400. 

2.  A place  of  continuance ; a dwelling ; a habi- 
tation. 

But  I know  thy  abode,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  com- 
ing in.  2 XL  xix.  27. 

3f.  Delay : as,  “ fled  away  without  abode,” 
Spenser — To  make  abode,  to  dwell  or  reside.  = Syn. 
2.  Residence,  dwelling,  habitation,  domicile,  home,  house, 
lodging,  quarters,-  homestead. 

abode2  (a-bod').  Preterit  of  abide1. 
abode3t  (a-bod'),  n.  [<  ME.  abode,  < abeden  (pp. 
aboden),  < AS.  abeddan  : see  a-1  and  bode2.]  An 
omen ; a prognostication ; a foreboding. 
Astrologicall  and  other  like  vaine  predictions  and  abodes. 

Lydgate. 

High-thund’ring  Juno’s  husband  stirs  my  spirit  with  true 
abodes.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xiii.  146. 

abode3t  (a-bod'  ),v.  [<  abode2, ».]  I.  trans.  To 
foreshow ; prognosticate  ; forebode. 

This  tempest, 

Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on’t.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  an  omen;  forebode:  as, 
“this  abodes  sadly,”  Dr.  U.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

abodementt  (a-bod'ment),  n.  [<  abode 3 + 
-ment.]  Foreboding;  prognostication;  omen. 
Tush,  man  ! abodements  must  not  now  affright  us. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

abodingt  (a-bb'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  abode2. 
Cf.  boding.]  Presentiment;  prognostication; 
foreboding:  as,  “ strange  ominous abodings and 
fears,”  Bp.  Bull , Works,  II.  489. 
abogado  (a-bo-gii'do),  n.  [Sp.,  < L.  advocatus  : 
see  advocate.]  An  advocate ; a counselor : 
used  in  parts  of  the  United  States  settled  by 
Spaniards. 

aboideau  (a-boi-do'),  «.  [P.  (Saintonge)  abo- 
teau.]  A dike  with  a sluice  for  fresh  water 
accumulating  behind  it,  so  arranged  that  tide- 
waste  cannot  flow  back  through  it. 
aboil  (a-boil'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3, 
prep.,  + boil2.]  In  or  into  a boiling  state. 


al)olete 

aboletet  (ab'o-let),  a.  [<  L.  *aboletus,  pp.  of  abo- 
lescere , decay,  < abolere , destroy:  see  abolish. ] 
Old:  obsolete. 

abolish  (a-bol'isb),  v.  t.  [<  late  ME.  abolysshen, 

< OF.  aboliss -,  extended  stem  of  abolir , < L. 
abolere,  destroy,  abolish,  < ab,  from,  + *olere, 
in  comp.,  grow.  ] To  do  away  with ; put  an  end 
to ; destroy ; efface  or  obliterate ; annihilate  : 
as,  to  abolish  customs  or  institutions;  to  abolish 
slavery ; to  abolish  idols  (Isa.  ii.  18) ; to  abolish 
death  (2  Tim.  i.  10). 

Or  wilt  thou  thyself 
Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake. 

For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made  ? 

Milton , P.  L.,  iii.  163. 

Congress  can,  by  edict,  . . . abolish  slavery,  and  pay 
for  such  slaves  as  we  ought  to  pay  for. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  285. 

His  quick,  instinctive  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt,  as  to  abolish  him. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

= Syn.  To  Abolish , Repeal,  Rescind,  Recall,  Revoke,  Abro- 
gate, Annul,  Cancel,  end,  destroy,  do  away  with,  set  aside, 
nullify,  annihilate,  quash,  vacate,  make  void,  extirpate, 
eradicate,  suppress,  uproot,  erase,  expunge.  Abolish  is  a 
strong  word,  and  signifies  a complete  removal,  generally 
but  not  always  by  a summary  act.  It  is  the  word  specially 
used  in  connection  with  things  that  have  been  long  estab- 
lished or  deeply  rooted,  as  an  institution  or  a custom : as, 
to  abolish  slavery  or  polygamy.  Repeal  is  generally  used 
of  the  formal  rescinding  of  a legislative  act.  Abrogate, 
to  abolish  summarily,  more  often  as  the  act  of  a ruler,  but 
sometimes  of  a representative  body.  Annul,  literally  to 
bring  to  nothing,  to  deprive  of  all  force  or  obligation,  as  a 
law  or  contract.  Rescind  (literally,  to  cut  short)  is  coex- 
tensive in  meaning  with  both  repeal  and  annul.  Recall, 
revoke  (see  renounce).  Cancel  is  not  used  of  laws,  but 
of  deeds,  bonds,  contracts,  etc.,  and  figuratively  of  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  as  crossed  out.  [In  legal  parlance, 
rescind  is  never  applied  to  a statute  ; it  is  the  common  ex- 
pression for  the  act  of  a party  in  justly  repudiating  a con- 
tract. Repeal  is  never  applied  to  a contract ; it  is  the 
common  expression  for  the  termination  of  the  existence 
of  a statute  by  a later  statute.  Annul  is  the  common  ex- 
pression for  the  judicial  act  of  a court  in  terminating  the 
existence  of  any  obligation  or  conveyance.  Cancel  is  used 
when  the  instrument  is  obliterated  actually  or  in  legal 
contemplation ; the  other  words  when  the  obligation  is 
annihilated  irrespective  of  whether  the  instrument  is  left 
intact  or  not.] 

I have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District  [of  Columbia]. 

Lincoln , in  Raymond,  p.  184. 

Leaving  out  amended  acts  and  enumerating  only  acts 
entirely  repealed,  the  result  is  that  in  the  last  three 
sessions  there  have  been  repealed  . . . 650  acts  belonging 
to  the  present  reign.  H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  6. 

The  king  also  rescinded  the  order  by  which  the  Bishop 
of  London  had  been  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  Buckle. 

Whose  laws,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  they 
cannot  alter  or  abrogate.  Burke. 

Your  promises  are  sins  of  inconsideration  at  best ; and 
you  are  bound  to  repent  and  annul  them.  Swift. 

I here  forget  all  former  griefs, 

Cancel  all  grudge.  Shak .,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4. 

abolishable  (a-bol'ish-a-bl),  a.  [<  abolish  + 
•able.  Cf.  F.  abolissable.]  Capable  of  being 
abolished  or  annulled,  as  a law,  rite,  custom, 
etc. ; that  may  be  set  aside  or  destroyed. 

And  yet  . . . hope  is  but  deferred ; not  abolished,  not 
abolishable.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  ii.  8. 

abolisher  (a-bol'ish-er),  n.  [<  abolish  + -er1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  abolishes, 
abolishment  (a-bol'ish-ment),  n.  [<  abolish  4- 
-merit.  Cf.  F.  dbolissement.il  The  act  of  abolish- 
ing or  of  putting  an  end  to  ; abrogation ; de- 
struction; abolition.  [Now  rare.] 

He  should  think  the  abolishment  of  Episcopacy  among 
us  would  prove  a mighty  scandal. 

Swift,  Sent,  of  a Ch.  of  Eng.  Man. 

abolition  (ab-6-lish'on),  n.  [<  F.  abolition , 

< L.  abolitio(n-),  < abolere , annul,  abolish : see 
abolish.']  1.  The  act  of  abolishing,  or  the  state 
of  being  abolished;  annulment;  abrogation; 
utter  destruction:  as,  the  abolition  of  laws, 
decrees,  ordinances,  rites,  customs,  debts,  etc. ; 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  most  frequent  use  of 
the  word  in  recent  times  has  been  in  connection  with  the 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  slavery,  which  was 
finally  accomplished  in  the  United  States  in  1865  by  the 
thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

For  the  amalgamation  of  races,  and  for  the  abolition  of 
villenage,  she  [Britain]  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  influence 
which  the  priesthood  in  the  middle  ages  exercised  over 
the  laity.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

2f.  In  law : (a)  Permission  to  desist  from 
further  prosecution.  (6)  Remission  of  pun- 
ishment ; condonation.  [In  the  civil,  French,  and 
German  law,  abolition  is  used  nearly  synonymously  with 
pardon,  remission,  grace.  Grace  is  the  generic  term; 
pardon,  by  those  laws,  is  the  clemency  extended  by  the 
prince  to  a participant  in  crime  who  is  not  a principal  or 
accomplice ; remission  is  granted  in  cases  of  involuntary 
homicide  and  self-defense.  Abolition  is  used  when  the 
crime  cannot  be  remitted.  The  prince  by  letters  of  aboli- 
tion may  remit  the  punishment,  but  the  infamy  remains 
unless  letters  of  abolition  have  been  obtained  before  sen- 
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tence  has  been  rendered.  Bouvier .]  = Syn.  Overthrow, 
annulment,  obliteration,  extirpation,  suppression, 
abolitional  (ab-o-lish'on-al),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  abolition. 

abolitionary  (ab-o-lish'on-a-ri),  a.  Destructive ; 
abolitional. 

abolitionism  (ab-o-lish'on-izm),  n.  [< abolition 
+ -ism.  ] Belief  in  the  principle  of  abolition, 
as  of  slavery ; devotion  to  or  advocacy  of  the 
opinions  of  abolitionists, 
abolitionist  (ab-o-lish'on-ist),  n.  [<  abolition 
+ -ist ; = P.  abolitionniste.]  A person  who 
favors  the  abolition  of  some  law,  institution, 
or  custom.  Specifically,  one  of  those  who  favored 
and  sought  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  Before  1830  these  persons  generally  advocated 
gradual  and  voluntary  emancipation.  After  that  time 
many  began  to  insist  on  immediate  abolition,  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  slaveholders.  A portion  of 
the  abolitionists  formed  the  Liberty  party,  which  after- 
ward acted  with  the  Free-soil  and  Republican  parties,  and 
finally  became  merged  in  the  latter.  See  abolition,  1. 
abolitionize  (ab-o-lish'on-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  abolitionized , ppr.  abolitionizing.  To  im- 
bue with  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  aboli- 
tionists. 

abolla  (a-bol'a),  n. ; pi.  abollce  (-e).  [L.,  < Gr. 

contracted  form  of  avafioky,  a cloak, 
< avapaXleiv,  throw  back,  < dva , back,  + ftakksLv, 
throw.  The  Gr.  form  ap6kka  was  in  turn  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin.]  In  Rom.  antiq.,  a loose 
woolen  cloak.  Its  precise  form  is  not  known;  it  dif- 
fered from  the  toga,  and  was  worn  especially  by  soldiers ; 
perhaps  on  this  account,  it  was  adopted  by  Stoic  philoso- 
phers, who  affected  great  austerity  of  life,  whence  J uve- 
nal’s  expression  /acinus  majoris  abollce,  a crime  of  a deep 
^.philosopher. 

aboma  (a-bo'ma),  n.  [=  Pg.  aboma,  < Guiana 
aboma : see  bom,  boma .]  A large  boa  or  anaconda 
of  the  family  Pythonidse  or  Boidse,  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  The  species  is  not  determined,  and 
the  name  is  probably  of  general  applicability  to  the  huge 
tree-snakes  of  the  American  tropics.  As  a book-name, 
aboma  is  identified  with  the  Epicrates  cenchris,  usually 
misspelled  Epicratis  cenchria,  after  the  Penny  Cyc.,  1836. 
This  is  a species  called  by  Sclater  the  thick-necked  tree- 
boa.  A Venezuelan  species  is  known  as  the  brown  aboma, 
Epicrates  maurus.  Some  such  serpent  is  also  called  the 
ringed  boa,  Boa  aboma.  In  any  case,  the  aboma  is  a near 
relative  of  the  anaconda,  Eunectes  murinus,  and  of  the 
common  boa,  Boa  constrictor.  Compare  boa  and  bom. 

The  tamacuilla  huilia  or  aboma  appears  to  be  the  ser- 
pent worshipped  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  is  of  gigan- 
tic size.  5.  G.  Goodrich,  Johnson’s  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  406. 

abomasum  (ab-o-ma'sum),  n. ; pi.  abomasa 
(-sa).  [NL.,  < L.  ab,  from,  + omasum .]  The 

fourth  or  true  stomach  of  ruminating  animals, 
lying  next  to  the  omasum  or  third  stomach, 
and  opening  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duo- 
denum. See  cut  under  ruminant. 
abomasus  (ab-o-ma'sus),  n. ; pi.  abomasi  (-si). 
Same  as  abomasum. 

abominable  (a-bom'i-na-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  abomi- 
nable, abhominable , < OF.  abominable  = Pr-  ab- 
homenable  = Sp.  abominable  = Pg.  abominavel 
= It.  abominabile , < L.  abominabilis , deserving 
abhorrence,  < abominari , abhor,  deprecate  as 
an  ill  omen : see  abominate.  For  the  old  spell- 
ing abhominable , see  that  form.]  Deserving  or 
liable  to  be  abominated;  detestable;  loath- 
some ; odious  to  the  mind ; offensive  to  the 
senses.  In  colloquial  language  especially,  abominable 
often  means  little  more  than  excessive,  extreme,  very  dis- 
agreeable : as,  his  self-conceit  is  abominable. 

This  infernal  pit 

Abominable,  accursed,  the  house  of  woe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  464. 

The  captain  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a cabin-boy, 
after  a long  course  of  abominable  ill-treatment. 

H.  N.  Oxenham , Short  Studies,  p.  54. 
=Syn.  Execrable,  Horrible,  etc.  (see  nefarious ),  detest- 
able, loathsome,  hateful,  shocking,  horrid,  revolting,  in- 
tolerable. See  list  under  detestable. 

abominableness  (a-bom'i-na-bl-nes'l,  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  abominable,  detest- 
able, or  odious. 

abominably  (a-bom'i-na-bli),  adv.  In  an  abomi- 
nable manner  or  degree ; execrably ; detestably ; 
sinfully.  Sometimes  equivalent  in  colloquial  speech  to 
excessively  or  disagreeably  : as,  he  is  abominably  vain, 
abominate  (a-uom'i-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
abominated,  ppr.  abominating.  [<  L.  abomina- 
tits,  pp.  of  abominari,  abhor,  deprecate  as  an 
ill  omen,  < ab,  from,  + ominari , regard  as  an 
omen,  forebode,  < omen  ( omin -),  an  omen : see 
omen.]  To  hate  extremely ; abhor ; detest. 

You  will  abominate  the  use  of  all  unfair  arts. 

C.  Mather,  Essays  to  Do  Good. 
=Syn.  Abhor,  Detest,  etc.  See  hate. 
abominate  (a-bom'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  abominatus, 
pp. : see  above.]  Detested  ; held  in  abomi- 
nation. 

abomination  (a-bom-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
abomination,  abhominacioun,  abhominacyon,  < 


aboriginal 

OF.  abomination,  < L.  abominatio(n-),  < abomi- 
nari, abhor:  see  abominate,  v.]  1.  The  act.  of 

abominating  or  the  state  of  being  abominated; 
the  highest  degree  of  aversion  ; detestation. 

Who  have  nothing  in  so  great  abomination  as  those  they 
hold  for  heretics.  Swift. 

2.  That  which  is  abominated  or  abominable ; 
an  object  greatly  disliked  or  abhorred ; hence, 
hateful  or  shameful  vice. 

Every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians. 

Gen.  xlvi.  34. 

Ashtoreth,  the  abomination  of  the  Zidonians. 

2 Ki.  xxiii.  13. 

The  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 

In  ilia  abominations.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  6. 

3.  In  the  Bible,  often,  that  which  is  ceremo- 
nially impure:  ceremonial  impurity;  defile- 
ment; that  which  defiles.  = Syn.  1.  Detestation, 
loathing,  disgust,  abhorrence,  repugnance,  horror,  aver* 
sion.—  2.  Filthiness,  foulness,  impurity,  grossness. 

abominator  (a-bom'i-na-tor),  n.  One  who 
abominates  or  detests. 

abominet  (a-bom'in),  v.  t.  [<F.  abominer,  < L. 
abominari : see  abominate,  v.]  To  abominate  : 
as,  “ I abomine  ’em,”  Swift. 
aboon  (a-bon'), prep,  and  adv.  [Sc.,  also  abune, 
< ME.  abuven : see  above.]  Above.  [North. 
English  and  Scotch.] 

And  thou  shalt  bathe  thee  in  the  stream 
That  rolls  its  whitening  foam  aboon. 

J.  Ii.  Drake , Culprit  Fay,  xxxii. 
aborad  (ab-o'rad),  adv.  [<  ab-  + orad.  Cf.  ab- 
oral. ] In  anat.,  away  from  the  mouth : the  op- 
posite of  orad. 

Thacher  has  employed  orad  both  as  adjective  and  ad- 
verb, but  the  correlative  aborad,  which  might  have  been 
expected,  has  not  been  observed  by  us  in  his  papers. 

^ Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  23. 

aboral  (ab-6'ral),  a.  [<  L.  ab,  from,  + os  (or-), 
mouth:  see  oral.]  In  anat.,  pertaining  to  or 
situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  from  the 
mouth : opposed  to  adoral. 

If  we  imagine  the  Astrophyton  with  its  mouth  turned 
upward  and  its  aims  brought  near  together,  and  the 
aboral  region  furnished  with  a long,  jointed,  and  flexible 
stem,  we  shall  have  a form  not  very  unlike  the  Pentacri- 
nus  caput-medusa:  of  the  West  Indies. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  324. 
aborally  (ab-6'ral-i),  adv.  In  an  aboral  man- 
ner or  place ; at,  near,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  aboral  end ; aborad  : as,  situated  aborally. 
abordif  (a-bord'),  ».  [Same  as  aboard 2,  q.  v. : 
see  also  border.]  I.  Arrival;  approach. — 2. 
Manner  of  accosting  ; address ; salutation. 

Your  abord,  I must  tell  you,  was  too  cold  and  uniform. 

Chesterfield. 

abord1!  (a-bord'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  aborder,  ap- 
proach : see  aboard2.]  To  approach ; accost. 
abord2t  (a-bord'),  adv.  At  a loss.  [Rare.] 

Used  in  the  'following  extract  probably  for  abroad,  in  the 
sense  of  adrift. 

That  how  t’  acquit  themselves  unto  the  Lord 
They  were  in  doubt,  and  flatly  set  abord. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  324. 

abordage  (a-bor'daj),  n.  [F.,  < aborder,  board: 
see  abord1.]  1.  The  act  of  boarding  a vessel, 
as  in  a sea-fight. — 2.  A collision.  See  fall 
aboard  of,  under  aboard1. 
aborigen,  aborigin  (ab-or'i-jen,  -jin), n.  [Sing., 
from  L.  pi.  aborigines.]  Same  as  aborigine. 
[Rare.] 

aboriginal  (ab-o-rij'i-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  pi. 
aborigines,  the  first  inhabitants ; specifically,  the 
primeval  Romans  : see  aborigines.  Cf.  original, 
and  L.  aborigineus,  aboriginal.]  I.  a.  1.  Exist- 
ing from  the  origin  or  beginning  ; hence,  first ; 
original ; primitive : as,  aboriginal  people  are 
the  first  inhabitants  of  a country  known  to 
history. 

It  was  soon  made  manifest  . . . that  a people  inferior 
to  none  existing  in  the  world  had  been  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  three  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  family 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  aboriginal  Britons. 

Macaulay. 

2.  Pertaining  to  aborigines ; hence,  primitive ; 
simple ; unsophisticated : as,  aboriginal  cus- 
toms ; aboriginal  apathy. 

There  are  doubtless  many  aboriginal  minds  by  which  no 
other  conclusion  is  conceivable. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol. 

3.  In  geol . and  bot.,  native  ; indigenous ; au- 
tochthonous. = Syn.  Indigenous,  etc.  See  original. 
See  also  primary. 

II.  n.  1.  An  original  inhabitant ; one  of  the 
people  living  in  a country  at  the  period  of  the 
earliest  historical  knowledge  of  it ; an  autoch- 
thon.— 2.  A species  of  animals  or  plants  which 
originated  within  a given  area. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  frog  is  an  aborigi- 
nal of  these  islands.  Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  xvii 
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aboriginality  (ab-o-rij-i-nal'i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  aboriginal.  N.  E.  I). 
aboriginally  (ab-o-rij'i-nal-i),  adv.  In  an  ab- 
original manner ; originally ; from  the  very 
first. 

There  are  hardly  any  domestic  races  . . . which  have 
not  been  ranked  ...  as  the  descendants  of  aboriginally 
distinct  species.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  16. 

aboriginary  (ab-o-rij'i-na-ri),  n.  An  aborigi- 
nal inhabitant.  N.  E.  D. 
ab  origine  (ab  o-rij'i-ne).  [L. : ab,  from ; ori- 
ginej  abl.  of  origo,  origin.]  Prom  the  origin, 
beginning,  or  start. 

aborigine  (ab-o-rij'i-ne),  n.  [Sing,  from  L.  pi. 
aborigines,  as  if  the  latter  were  an  E.  word.] 
One  of  the  aborigines  (which  see) ; an  aborigi- 
nal. Also  called  aborigen,  aborigin. 
aborigines  (ab-o-rij'i-nez),  n.  pi.  [L.  aborig- 
ines, pi.,  appar.  at  first  a proper  name  (of  un- 
known origin),  but  later  accepted  as  a com- 
mon name  for  the  earliest  ancestors  of  the 
Roman  people,  as  if  from  ab,  from,  -+-  origo 
{origin-),  origin,  beginning.]  1.  The  primitive 
inhabitants  of  a country. — 2.  The  original 
fauna  and  flora  of  a given  geographical 
area. 

aborsementt  (a-bors'ment),  n.  [<  L.  aborsus, 
brought  forth  prematurely  (collateral  form  of 
abortus  : see  abort,  v.),  + -merit]  Abortion. 
Bp.  Hall. 

aborsivet  (a-b6r'siv),  a.  [<  L.  aborsus,  collat- 
eral form  of  abortus  (see  abort,  v.),  + E.  -ire.] 
Abortive ; premature.  Fuller. 
abort  (a-bfirt'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  abortare,  miscarry, 
< abortus,  pp.  of  aboriri,  miscarry,  fail,  < ab, 
from,  away,  + oriri,  arise,  grow.]  1.  To  mis- 
carry in  giving  birth. — 2.  To  become  aborted 
or  abortive  ; appear  or  remain  in  a rudimen- 
tary or  undeveloped  state : as,  organs  liable  to 
abort. 

In  the  pelagic  Phyllirhoe,  the  foot  aborts,  as  well  as  the 
mantle,  and  the  body  has  the  form  of  an  elongated  sac. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  438. 

The  temperature  now  falls,  and  the  disease  [smallpox] 
in  some  cases  will  abort  at  this  stage  [at  the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours].  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  1442. 

abortt  (a-bort'),  n.  [<  L.  abortus,  an  abor- 
tion, miscarriage,  < abortus,  pp.  of  aboriri  : 
see  abort,  p.]  An  abortion.  Burton. 
aborted  (a-bor'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Brought  forth 
before  its  time. — 2.  Imperfectly  developed; 
incapable  of  discharging  its  functions ; not 
having  acquired  its  functions. 

Although  the  eyes  of  the  Cirripeds  are  more  or  less 
aborted  in  their  mature  state,  they  retain  sufficient  sus- 
ceptibility of  light  to  excite  retraction  of  the  cirri. 

Owen , Comp.  Anat.,  xiii. 

aborticide  (a-b6r'ti-sid),  re.  [<  L.  abortus  (see 
abort,  n.)  + -cidium  (as  in  homicidium,  homi- 
cide1), < caidere,  kill.]  In  obstet.,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a fetus  in  the  uterus  ; feticide, 
abortient  (a-bdr'shient),  a.  [<  LL.  ahortien( t-)s, 
ppr.  of  abortire,  miscarry,  equiv.  to  abortare: 
see  abort,  r.]  In  bot.,  sterile ; barren, 
abortifacient  (a-b&r-ti-fa'sbient),  a.  and  re. 
[<  L.  abortus  (see  abort,  n .)  + facien(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  facere,  make.]  I.  a.  Producing  abortion  : 
said  of  drugs  and  operative  procedures. 

II.  n.  In  med.,  whatever  is  or  may  be  used 
to  produce  abortion. 

The  almost  universal  keeping  of  abortifacients  by  drug- 
gists, despite  statutes  to  the  contrary. 

N.  Y.  Independent , July  24,  1873. 

abortion  (a-b6r'shon),  n.  [<  L.  abortio(n -), 
miscarriage,  < aboriri , miscarry : see  abort , 
v.~\  1.  Miscarriage  ; the  expulsion  of  the  fetus 

before  it  is  viable  — that  is,  in  women,  be- 
fore about  the  28th  week  of  gestation.  Expul- 
sion of  the  fetus  occurring  later  than  this,  but  before  the 
normal  time,  is  called  (when  not  procured  by  art,  as  by  a 
surgical  operation)  premature  labor.  A somewhat  use- 
. less  distinction  has  been  sometimes  drawn  between  abor- 
tion and  miscarriage , by  which  the  former  is  made  to 
refer  to  the  first  four  months  of  pregnancy  and  the  latter 
to  the  following  three  months.  Criminal  abortion  is  pre- 
meditated or  intentional  abortion  procured,  at  any  period 
of  pregnancy,  by  artificial  means,  and  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  birth  of  a living  child ; feticide. 
At  common  law  the  criminality  depended  on  the  abortion 
being  caused  after  quickening.  Some  modern  statutes 
provide  otherwise. 

In  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church,  abortion  was 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  infanticide,  and  the  stern 
sentences  to  which  the  guilty  person  was  subject  imprint- 
ed on  the  minds  of  Christians,  more  deeply  than  any  mere 
exhortations,  a sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  24. 

2.  The  product  of  untimely  birth ; hence,  a 
misshapen  being;  a monster. — 3.  Any  fruit 
or  product  that  does  not  come  to  maturity; 
hence,  frequently,  in  a figurative  sense,  any- 
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thing  which  fails  in  its  progress  before  it  is 
matured  or  perfected,  as  a design  or  project. — 
4.  In  bot,  and  zodl. , the  arrested  development 
of  an  organ  at  a more  or  less  early  stage. 

In  the  complete  abortion  of  the  rostellum  [of  Cephalan- 
thera  grandijlora]  we  have  evidence  of  degradation. 

Darwin , Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  80. 

He  [Mr.  Bates]  claims  for  that  family  [the  Heliconidce ] 
the  highest  position,  chiefly  because  of  the  imperfect 
structure  of  the  fore  legs,  which  is  there  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  abortion. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Selec.,  p.  133. 
abortional  (a-bor'shon-al),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
an  abortion ; characterized  by  failure. 

The  treaty  . . . proved  abortional,  and  never  came  to 
fulfilment.  Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  VI.  xv.  22. 

abortionist  (a-b6r'shon-ist),  n.  [<  abortion  + 
-isf.]  One  who  produces  or  aims  to  produce 
a criminal  abortion ; especially,  one  who  makes 
a practice  of  so  doing. 

He  [Dr.  Robb]  urged  the  necessity  of  physicians  using 
all  their  influence  to  discountenance  the  work  of  abor- 
tionists. N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  XL.  580. 

abortive  (a-bor'tiv),  a,  and  n.  [<  L.  abortivus, 
born  prematurely,  causing  abortion,  < abortus, 
pp.  of  aboriri , miscarry  : see  abort , v.~\  I.  a.  1. 
Brought  forth  in  an  imperfect  condition  ; im- 
perfectly formed  or  inadequately  developed,  as 
an  animal  or  vegetable  production ; rudimen- 
tary.— 2.  Suppressed;  kept  imperfect;  re- 
maining rudimentary,  or  not  advancing  to  per- 
fection in  form  or  function : a frequent  use  of 
the  term  in  zoology.  Compare  vestigial. 

The  toes  [of  seals]  are  completely  united  by  strong  webs, 
and  the  straight  nails  are  sometimes  reduced  in  number, 
or  even  altogether  abortive.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  359. 

The  power  of  voluntarily  uncovering  the  canine  [tooth] 
on  one  side  of  the  face  being  thus  often  wholly  lost,  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a rarely  used  and  almost  abortive  action. 

Darwin,  Express,  of  Emot.,  p.  253. 

Hence  — 3.  Not  brought  to  completion  or  to  a 
successful  issue  ; failing ; miscarrying ; com- 
ing to  nought : as,  an  abortive  scheme. 

Abortive  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring, 

Nipp’d  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter’s  frost. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1576. 

He  made  a salutation,  or,  to  speak  nearer  the  truth,  an 
ill-defined,  abortive  attempt  at  courtesy. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 
4.  In  bot.,  defective ; barren.  A.  Gray. — 5.  Pro- 
ducing nothing ; chaotic  ; ineffectual. 

The  void  profound 
Of  unessential  Night  receives  him  next, 

• Wide-gaping  ; and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him,  plunged  in  that  abortive  gulf. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  438. 

6.  In  med.,  producing  or  intended  to  produce 
abortion  ; abortifacient : as,  abortive  drugs. — 

7.  Deformed ; monstrous.  [Bare.] 

Thou  elvish-mark’d,  abortive,  rooting  hog ! 

Thou  that  wast  seal’d  in  thy  nativity 

The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 
Abortive  vellum,  vellum  made  from  the  skin  of  a still- 
born calf. 

n.  n.  [<L.  abortimm,  an  abortion,  abortive 
medicine  ; neut.  of  abortivus,  a. : see  tbe  adj.] 

1.  That  which  is  produced  prematurely;  an 
abortion  ; a monstrous  birth. 

Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 

2.  A drug  causing  abortion ; an  abortifacient. 
abortivet  (a-b6r'tiv),  v.  I.  trans.  To  cause  to 

fail  or  miscarry. 

He  wrought  to  abortive  the  bill  before  it  came  to  the 
birth.  Bp.  Hacket , Abp.  Williams,  i.  148. 

ii.  intrans.  To  fail ; perish ; come  to  nought. 

Thus  one  of  your  bold  thunders  may  abortive, 

And  cause  that  birth  miscarry. 

Tomkis  (?),  Albumazar,  i.  3. 

When  peace  came  so  near  to  the  birth,  how  it  abortived, 
and  by  whose  fault,  come  now  to  be  remembered. 

Bp.  Hacket , Abp.  Williams,  ii.  147. 

abortively  (a-bdr'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  abortive 
or  untimely  manner  ; prematurely  ; imperfect- 
ly ; ineffectually  ; as  an  abortion. 

If  abortively  poor  man  must  die, 

Nor  reach  what  reach  he  might,  why  die  in  dread  ? 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  vii. 

The  enterprise  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  terminated  abor- 
tively. Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  IV.  94. 

abortiveness  (a-b6r'tiv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being,  or  of  tending  to  become, 
abortive ; a failure  to  reach  perfection  or  ma- 
turity ; want  of  success  or  accomplishment, 
abortmentt  (a-b6rt'ment),  n.  [<  abort,  + 
-merit,  = F.  avortement,  Sp.  abortamiento,  Pg. 
abortamento .]  An  untimely  birth;  an  abortion. 

The  earth,  in  whose  womb  those  deserted  mineral  riches 
must  ever  lie  buried  as  lost  abortments. 

Bacon,  Phys.  and  Med.  Remains. 
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abortus  (a-bor'tus),  re.;  pi.  abortus.  [L.,  an 
abortion : see  abort,  re.]  In  med.,  the  fruit  of 
an  abortion  ; a child  born  before  the  proper 
time ; an  abortion. 

Abotnrophera  (a-both-rof'e-ra),  re.  pi.  [NE., 
prop.  *abothrophora,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + poBpog,  a 
pit,  + -ipdpo f,  C<t>epeiv  = E.  bear !.]  A group  of 
old-world  solenoglyph  venomous  serpents,  cor- 
responding to  the  family  Viperidw.  So  called  be- 
cause  of  the  absence  of  a pit  between  the  eyes  and  nose, 
contrasting  in  this  respect  with  the  Bothrophera. 
aboughtt,  pret.  of  aby.  [See  aby.]  Endured ; 
atoned  for ; paid  dearly  for. 

The  vengeans  of  thilke  yre 
That  Atheon  aboughte  trewely. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1445. 

aboulia,  aboulomania,  n.  Same  as  abulia. 
abound  (a-bound'),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  abounden, 
abunden,  sometimes  spelled  habunden,  < OE. 
abonder,  habonder,  F.  abonder  = Sp.  Pg.  abun- 
dar  = It.  abbondare,  < L.  abundare,  overflow, 
< ab,  from,  away,  + undare,  rise  in  waves,  over- 
flow, < unda,  a wave : see  undulate.  Cf.  redound, 
surround .]  1.  To  be  in  great  plenty ; be  very 

prevalent. 

Where  sin  abounded , grace  did  much  more  abound. 

Rom.  v.  20. 

In  every  political  party,  in  the  Cabinet  itself,  duplicity 
and  perfidy  abounded.  Macaulay , Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

2.  To  be  unstinted  in  possession  or  supply  (of 
anything);  be  copiously  provided  or  furnished 
(with  anything),  (a)  To  be  rich  or  affluent  (in),  as 
that  which  is  a special  property  or  characteristic,  or  con- 
stitutes an  individual  distinction : as,  he  abounds  in 
wealth  or  in  charity. 

Nature  abounds  in  wits  of  every  kind, 

And  for  each  author  can  a talent  And. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  i.  13. 
(&)  To  teem  or  be  replete  (with),  as  that  which  is  furnished 
or  supplied,  or  is  an  intrinsic  characteristic  : as,  the  coun- 
try abounds  with  wealth,  or  with  fine  scenery. 

The  faithful  man  shall  abound  with  blessings. 

Prov.  xxviii.  20. 

To  abound  in  or  with  one’s  own  senset,  to  be  at 

liberty  to  hold  or  follow  one’s  own  opinion  or  judgment. 

I meddle  not  with  Mr.  Ross,  but  leave  him  to  abound 
in  his  own  sense.  Bramhall,  ii.  632. 

Moreover,  as  every  one  is  said  to  abound  with  his  own 
sense , and  that  among  the  race  of  man-kind,  Opinions 
and  Fancies  are  found  to  be  as  various  as  the  severall 
Faces  and  Voyces;  so  in  each  individual  man  there  is  a 
differing  facultie  of  Observation,  of  J udgement,  of  Appli- 
cation. Howell,  Forreine  Travell,  i. 

aboundancet  (a-boun'dans),  re.  An  old  form  of 
abundance.  Time’s  Storehouse,  ii. 
abounding  (a-boun'ding),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of 
abound .]  The  state  of  being  abundant ; abun- 
dance ; increase.  South,  Sermons,  II.  220. 
abounding  (a-boun'ding),  p.  a.  Overflowing; 
plentiful ; abundant : as,  abounding  wealth, 
about  (a-bout'),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  ME.  about, 
aboute,  earlier  abouten,  abute,  abuten,<.  AS.  abii- 
tan  (=  OFries.  abuta),  about,  around,  < d-  for 
on  (the  AS.  form  onbutan  also  occurs,  with 
an  equiv.  ymbutan,  round  about,  < ymbe,  ymb, 
around,  about,  = G.  um  = Gr.  ap<p'i : see  am- 
phi-)  + butan,  outside,  < be,  by,  + utan,  out- 
side, from  without, < iit,  prep,  and  adv.,  out: 
see  on,  by,  be-%,  and  out.]  I.  adv.  1.  Around; 
in  circuit ; circularly ; round  and  round  ; on 
every  side  ; in  every  direction  ; all  around. 

Prithee,  do  not  turn  me  about ; my  stomach  is  not  con- 
stant.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

Algiers  . . . measures  barely  one  league  about. 

J.  Morgan,  Hist.  Algiers. 

2.  Circuitously ; in  a roundabout  course. 

God  led  the  people  about  through  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Ex.  xiii.  18. 

To  wheel  three  or  four  miles  about . Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  6. 

3.  Hither  and  thither ; to  and  fro ; up  and 
down  ; here  and  there. 

He  that  goeth  about  as  a tale-bearer.  Prov.  xx.  19. 
Wandering  about  from  house  to  house.  1 Tim.  v.  13. 
We  followed  the  guide  about  among  the  tombs  for  a 
while.  C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  xii. 

4.  Near  in  time,  number,  quantity,  quality,  or 
degree;  nearly;  approximately;  almost. 

He  went  out  about  the  third  hour.  Mat.  xx.  3. 

Light  travels  about  186,000  miles  a second. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Elem.  Astron. 
The  first  two  are  about  the  nicest  girls  in  all  London. 

Hawley  Smart,  Social  Sinners,  I.  182. 
[In  contracts  made  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
term  about  means  “not  more  than  three  days"  when 
applied  to  time,  and  “not  more  than  10  per  cent."  when 
used  with  reference  to  a number  of  shares.] 

5.  In  readiness;  intending;  going:  after  the 
verb  to  be. 

The  house  which  I am  about  to  build.  2 Chron.  ii.  9. 
As  the  shipmen  were  about  to  flee  out  of  the  ship. 

Acts  xxvii.  30. 


about 


6.  At  work ; astir ; begin  in  earnest : used  with 
the  force  of  an  imperative. 

About , my  brain  ! Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

To  be  about,  to  be  astir ; be  on  the  move ; be  attending 
to  one’s  usual  duties.— To  bring  about,  to  cause  or  effect : 
as  to  bring  about  a reconciliation. — To  come  about,  to 
come  to  pass ; happen.— To  go  about,  (a)  Literally,  to 
take  a circuitous  route ; hence,  to  devise  roundabout  or 
secret  methods  of  accomplishing  anything ; contrive  ; pre- 
pare ; seek  the  means. 

Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  me  ? John  vii.  19. 

If  we  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  youngest  person,  we 
sometimes  discover  that  here  is  one  who  knows  already 
what  you  would  go  about  with  much  pains  to  teach  him. 

Emerson,  Old  Age. 

(6)  Naut.,  to  take  a different  direction,  as  a vessel  in  tack- 
ing.—Much  about,  very  nearly  : as,  his  health  is  much 
about  the  same  as  yesterday.— Put  about,  annoyed; 
disturbed ; provoked  : as,  he  was  much  put  about  by  the 
news.— Ready  about!  About  ship!  orders  to  a crew 
to  prepare  for  tacking. — Right  about!  Left  about! 

( milit .),  commands  to  face  or  turn  round  half  a circle,  by 
the  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  face  in  the 
opposite  direction.— Turn  about,  week  about,  etc.,  in 
rotation  or  succession ; alternately  ; on  each  alternate  oc- 
casion, week,  etc. 

A woman  or  two,  and  three  or  four  undertaker's  men, 
had  charge  of  the  remains,  which  they  watched  turn 
abmt.  Thackeray. 

II.  prep.  1.  On  the  outside  or  outer  surface 
of ; suiTOunding ; around  ; all  around. 

Bind  them  about  thy  neck.  Prov.  iii.  3. 

About  her  commeth  all  the  world  to  begge. 

Sir  T.  More , To  them  that  trust  in  Fortune. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 

2 Near  to  in  place  ; close  to ; at : as,  about 
the  door.  See  the  adv.,  4.— 3.  Over  or  upon 
different  parts ; here  and  there  ; backward  and 
forward ; iu  various  directions. 

Where  lies  thy  pain  ? All  about  the  breast? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 

4.  Near  or  on  one’s  person  ; with  ; at  hand. 

You  have  not  the  “ Book  of  Riddles " about  you,  have 

y0u?  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 

5.  In  relation  to ; respecting;  in  regard  to;  on 
account  of. 

He  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his  throwing  into  the 
wa,er>  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  1. 

The  question  is  not  about  what  is  there,  hut  about  what 
I see  w.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  250. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  industrious;  so  are  the  ants. 
What  are  you  industrious  about  l Thoreau , Letters,  p.  161. 

6.  Concerned  in  ; engaged  in : as,  what  is  he 
about t 

I must  be  about  my  Father's  business.  Luke  ii.  49. 
To  go  or  set  about,  to  become  occupied  with ; engage 
in ; undertake ; begin  : as,  go  about  your  business ; he  set 
about  the  performance  of  his  task. 

about-sledge  (a-bout'slej),  n.  [<  about  (in  refer- 
ence to  its  being  swung  around)  + sledge i.j 
The  largest  hammer  used  by  blacksmiths.  It 
is  grasped  at  the  end  of  the  handle  with  both 
hands  and  swung  at  arm’s  length, 
above  (a-buv'),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  ME.  above , 
aboven , abuve , abuven , abufen  (>  E.  dial,  and  Sc. 
aboon , abune , q.  v.),  < AS.  abufan,  above,  < d- 
for  on  + bufan  (full  form  heufan  = OS.  biobhan 
— D.  boven),  above,  < be-,  by,  + ufan,  from 
above,  above,  = OS.  obhana,  from  above,  obhan, 
above,  = OHG.  opana,  obana,  MHG.  G.  oben, 
— Ieel.  of  an;  all  from  a base  appearing  in 
Goth,  vf,  prep.,  trader,  OHG.  opa,  aba,  MHG. 
obe,  ob,  adv.  and  prep.,  over,  Icel.  of,  prep., 
over,  for.  A different  form  of  the  same  base 
appears  in  up,  q.  v.  See  also  over .]  I.  adv. 

1.  In  or  to  a higher  place;  overhead;  often, 
in  a special  sense ; (a)  In  or  to  the  celestial 
regions ; in  heaven. 

Your  praise  the  birds  shall  chant  in  every  grove, 

And  winds  shall  waft  it  to  the  powers  above. 

Pope,  Summer,  1.  80 

(b)  Upstairs. 

My  maid’s  aunt  ...  has  a gown  above 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  1. 

2.  On  the  upper  side  (opposed  to  beneath); 
toward  the  top  (opposed  to  below ) : as,  leaves 
green  above,  glaucous  beneath;  stems  smooth 
above,  hairy  below.  — 3.  Higher  in  rank  or 
power*,  as,  the  courts  above.  4.  Before  in 
rank  or  order,  especially  in  a book  or  writing : 
as,  from  what  has  been  said  above.— 5.  Be- 
sides : in  the  expression  over  and  above. 

And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 

In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

[Shakspere  has  more  above  in  the  same  sense. 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  showed  me ; 
And  more  above,  hath  his  solicitings  ... 

All  given  to  mine  ear.  Hamlet,  u.  i.\ 
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Above  is  often  used  elliptically  as  a noun,  meaning : (1) 
Heaven:  as,  “Every  good  gift  ...  is  from  above,"  Jas. 
i.  17.  (2)  Preceding  statement,  remarks,  or  the  like : as, 
from  the  above  you  will  learn  my  object.  It  has  the  force 
of  an  adjective  in  such  phrases  as  the  above  particulars,  in 
which  cited  or  mentioned  is  understood. 

II.  prep.  1 


prep.  1.  In  or  to  a higher  place  than. 

And  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  20. 

2.  Superior  to  in  any  respect:  often  in  the 
sense  of  too  high  for,  as  too  high  in  dignity  or 
fancied  importance ; too  elevated  in  charac- 
ter : as,  this  man  is  above  his  business,  above 
mean  actions. 

Doubtless,  in  man  there  is  a nature  found, 

Beside  the  senses,  and  above  them  far. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  u. 
Seneca  wrote  largely  on  natural  philosophy  . . . solely 
because  it  tended  to  raise  the  mind  above  low  cares. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Byron. 

3.  More  in  quantity  or  number  than  : as,  the 
weight  is  above  a ton. 

He  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 

1 Cor.  xv.  6. 

4.  More  in  degree  than ; in  a greater  degree 
than ; beyond ; in  excess  of. 

Thou  [the  serpent]  art  cursed  above  all  cattle. 

Gen.  iii.  14. 

God  . . . will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that 
ye  are  able.  1 ^or*  x-  13. 

Above  the  bounds  of  reason.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  7. 

I heard  a knocking  for  above  an  hour. 

Swift,  Gull.  Trav.,  i.  1. 

Above  all,  above  or  before  everything  else ; before  every 
other  consideration  ; in  preference  to  all  other  things.— 
Above  the  rest,  especially  ; particularly : as,  one  night 
above  the  rest.— Above  the  world.  ( a ) Above  considenng 
what  people  say.  ( b ) Holding  a secure  position  in  life ; 
having  one’s  fortune  made. 

With  such  an  income  as  that  he  should  be  above  the 
world,  as  the  saying  is.  A.  Trollope. 

= Syn.  Over , Above.  See  over. 
aboveboard  (a-buv'bdrd),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or 
a.  [<  above  +"board.  “A  figurative  expression, 
borrowed  from  gamesters,  who,  when  they  put 
their  hands  under  the  table,  are  changing  their 
cards.”  Johnson.]  Inopensight;  withouttricks 
or  disguise ; as,  an  honest  man  deals  above- 
board ; his  actions  are  open  and  aboveboard. 

Lovers  in  this  age  have  too  much  honour  to  do  anything 
underhand;  they  do  all  aboveboard. 

Vanbrugh,  Relapse,  u.  1. 

above-deck  (a-buv'dek),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or 
a.  1.  Upon  deck  : as,  the  above-deck  cargo.— 
2.  Figuratively,  without  artifice ; abovehoard : 
as,  his  dealings  are  all  above-deck.  [Colloq.] 
above-ground  (a-buv'ground),  prep.  phr.  as 
ado.  or  a.  Alive";  not  buried. 

I'll  have  ’em,  an.they  be  above-ground. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  The  Chances. 

ab  OVO  (ab  o'vo).  [L.,  from  the  egg:  ab, 
from;  ovo,  abl.  of  ovum,  egg,  ovum;  see  ovum.] 
Literally,  from  the  egg ; hence,  from  the  very 
beginning,  generally  with  allusion  to  the  Roman 
custom  of  beginning  a meal  with  eggs.  In  this 
case  it  is  the  first  part  of  the  phrase  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala, 
from  the  egg  to  the  apples,  that  is,  from  beginning  to  end ; 
but  sometimes  the  allusion  is  to  the  poet  who  began  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war  with  the  story  of  the  egg  from 
which  Helen  was  fabled  to  have  been  born. 

By  way  of  tracing  the  whole  theme  [the  Homeric  con- 
troversy] ab  ovo,  suppose  we  begin  by  stating  the  chrono- 
logical bearings  of  the  principal  objects  . . . connected 
with  the  Iliad.  Fe  Quincey,  Homer,  l. 


Bark  with  Yards  Abox. 


abox  (a-boks'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<a3, 
prep.,  + box2.]  Naut.,  in  or  into  the  position 
of  the  yards  of  a vessel  when  the  head-sails  are 
laid  aback:  applied  to  the  head-yards  only,  the 
other  sails  being  kept  full, 
abp.  A contraction  of  archbishop. 
abracadabra  (aVra-ka-dab'rS,),  n.  [L. ; occur- 
ring first  in  a poem  ( Prcecepta  de  Medicina)  by 
Q.  Serenus  Sammonicus,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury; mere  jargon.  Cf.  abracalam.]  1.  Acaba- 


Abraham-man 

listic  word  used  in  incantations.  When  writ- 
ten in  a manner  similar  to  that  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram,  so  as  to  be  read  in  dif- 

abracadabra 
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ferent  directions,  and  worn  as  an  amulet,  it  was 
supposed  to  cure  certain  ailments. 

Mr.  Banester  saith  that  he  healed  200  in  one  year  of  an 
ague  by  hanging  abracadabra  about  their  necks,  and 
would  stanch  blood,  or  heal  the  toothake,  although  the 
partyes  were  10  myle  of.  MS.  in  Brit.  Museum. 

Hence  — 2.  Any  word-charm  or  empty  jingle 
of  words. 

abracalam  (a-brak'a-lam),  ii.  [Cf.  abraca- 
dabra.] A cabalistic  word  used  as  a charm 
among  the  Jews. 

abracnia  (a-bra'ki-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv. 

+ L.  brachium,  arm.]  In  zool.,  absence  of 
anterior  limbs. 

abrachius  (a-bra'ki-us),  n. ; pi.  abrachii  (-1). 
[NL.:  see  abrachia.]  In  teratol.,  a monster 
in  which  the  anterior  limbs  are  absent,  while 
the  posterior  are  well  developed, 
abradant  (ab-ra'dant),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  abra- 
dant, serving  to  scrape,  scraping,  < L.  abra- 
den(t-)s,  ppr.  of  abradere,  scrape  off : see  abrade.] 

I.  a.  Abrading;  having  the  property  or  quality 

of  scraping. 

II.  n.  A material  used  for  grinding,  such  as 
emery,  sand,  powdered  glass,  etc. 
abrade  (ab-rad'),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  abraded, 
ppr.  abrading.  [<  L.  abradere,  scrape  or  rub 
off,  < ab,  off,  + radere,  scrape  : see  raze.]  To 
rub  or  wear  away ; rub  or  scrape  off : detach 
particles  from  the  surface  of  by  friction : as, 
glaciers  abrade  the  rocks  over  which  they  pass  ; 
to  abrade  the  prominences  of  a surface. 

Dusty  red  walls  and  abraded  towers. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  132. 

A termination  is  the  abraded  relic  of  an  originally  dis- 
tinct qualifying  word.  J . Fiske,  Cos.  Phil.,  I.  60. 

= Syn.  Scratch,  Chafe,  etc.  See  scrape,  v.  t. 

Abrahamt,  «•  See  Abram. 

Abrahamic  (a-bra-ham  ik),a.  [\L.  Abraham, 

< Gr.  ’A,8paa./i,  repr.  Heb.  ’Abraham,  father  of  a 
multitude,  orig.  ’Abram,  lit.  father  of  height.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
Abrahamidae  (a-bra-ham'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
(.Abraham  + -idee.]  The  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham ; the  Hebrews. 

This  [Biblical]  revelation  of  origins  , . . was  a whole 
system  of  religion,  pure  and  elevating,  . . . placing  the 
Abrahamidae,  who  for  ages  seem  alone  to  have  held  to  it, 
on  a plane  of  spiritual  vantage  immeasurably  above  that 
of  other  nations.  Dawson,  Orig.  of  World,  p.  71. 

Abrahamite  (a'bra-ham-It  or  a'bram-It),  n. 
[ CML.  Abrahamitce,,’ p\ . ; as  Abraham  + -itef.] 

1.  One  of  a Christian  sect  named  from  its 
founder,  Abraham  of  Antioch  (ninth  century), 
and  charged  with  Paulician  (Gnostic)  errors.— 

2.  One  of  a sect  of  Deists  in  Bohemia,  who 
came  into  prominence  about  1782,  and  were 
banished  to  Hungary  by  the  Emperor  J oseph  II. 
for  nonconformity.  They  seem  to  have  professed 
the  religion  of  Abraham  before  his  circumcision,  to  have 
believed  in  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  hut  to  have  rejected 
baptism  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  have  ac- 
knowledged no  scripture  but  the  decalogue  and  the  Lord  s 
prayer. 

Abrahamitical  (a,/bra-ham-it'i-kal  or  a-bram- 
it'i-kal),  a.  Relating  to  Abraham  or  to  the 
Abrabamites. 

Abraham-man  (a'bra-ham-  or  a'bram-man), 
n.  1 . Originally,  a mendicant  lunatic  from 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  London.  The  wards  in  the 
ancient  Bedlam  (Bethlehem)  bore  distinctive  names,  as  of 
some  saint  or  patriarch.  That  named  after  Abraham 
was  devoted  to  a class  of  lunatics  who  on  certain  days 
were  permitted  to  go  out  begging.  They  bore  a badge, 
and  were  known  as  Abraham-men.  Many,  however,  as- 
sumed the  badge  without  right,  and  pegged,  feigning 
lunacy.  Hence  the  more  received  meaning  came  to  be  — 
2.  An  impostor  who  wandered  about  the 
country  seeking  alms,  under  pretense  of  lu- 
nacy. Hence  the  phrase  to  sham  Abraham,  to  feign 
sickness. 

Matthew,  sceptic  and  scoffer,  had  failed  to  subscribe  a 
prompt  belief  in  that  pain  about  the  heart ; he  had  mut- 
tered some  words  in  which  the  phrase,  “ shamming  Abra- 
ham," had  been  very  distinctly  audible. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxm. 


Abraham’s-balm 

Abraham’ s-balmt  (a'bra-hamz-  or  a'bramz- 

bam),  n.  An  old  name  of  Vitex  Agnus-ca'stus, 
supposed  to  be  a charm  for  the  preservation  of 
chastity.  See  agnus  castus,  under  agnus. 
Abraham’s-eyet  (a'bra-hamz-  or  a'bramz-i),  n. 
A magical  charm  supposed  to  have  power  to 
deprive  of  eyesight  a thief  who  refused  to  con- 
fess his  guilt. 

abraidt  (a-brad'),  v.  [<  ME.  abraiden,  abrei- 
den,  start  up,  awake,  move,  reproach,  < AS. 
abregdan,  contr.  abredan  (a  strong  verb),  move 
quickly : see  braid 1 and  upbraid .]  I.  trans.  To 
rouse  ; awake ; upbraid. 

How  now,  base  brat ! what ! are  thy  wits  thine  own, 

That  thou  dar'st  thus  abraide  me  in  my  land  ? 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  U. 

II.  intrans.  To  awake ; start. 

And  if  that  he  out  of  his  sleepe  abraide , 

He  might  don  us  bathe  a vilanie. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  270. 

Abramt,  Abrahamt,  a.  Corrupted  forms  of 
auburn. 

Abramidina  (aMra-mi-di'nfi,),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Abramis  (Abramid-)  + -ina.]  In  Gunther’s 
classification  of  fishes,  the  twelfth  subfamily 
of  Cyprinidse,  having  the  anal  fin  elongate  and 
the  abdomen,  or  part  of  it,  compressed.  It  in- 
cludes the  genus  Abramis  and  similar  fresh- 
water fishes  related  to  the  bream. 

Abramis  (ab'ra-mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  afipafiU; 
(d/Spa/ud-),  the  iiame  of  a fish  found  in  the  Nile 
and  the  Mediterranean : not  etymologically  re- 
lated to  bream.']  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Cyprinidse,  typified  by  the  common  fresh-water 
bream  of  Europe,  A.  brama.  The  name  is  restricted 
by  some  to  old-world  forms  closely  allied  to  the  bream, 
but  most  authors  include  certain  American  fishes,  such  as 
the  common  American  shiner,  A bramis  or  Notemigonus 
chrysoleucus,  etc.  G.  Cuvier , 1817.  See  bream il. 

In  . . . Abramis  and  Ballerus,  the  teeth  are  entire. 

Jordan  and  Evermann,  p.  250. 

Abranchia  (a-brang'ki-a),  n . pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  abranchius : see  abranchious .]  A name 
given  to  several  different  groups  of  animals 
which  have  no  gills : (a)  To  a group  of  vertebrates, 
comprising  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles  (or  Mammalia 
and  Sauropsida),  whose  young  never  possess  gills.  The 
group  is  thus  contrasted  with  Batrachia  and  Pisces  col- 
lectively. In  this  sense  the  term  has  no  exact  classiflca- 
tory  signification.  ( b ) To  a group  of  gastropodous  mol- 
lusks,  variously  rated  by  naturalists  as  a suborder,  an  or- 
der, or  a subclass ; the  Apneusta  or  Dermatopnoa  of  some, 
related  to  the  Nudibranchiata , having  no  branchiae,  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  body  ciliated,  and  no  shell  except  when  in 
the  larval  state.  This  group  includes  the  families  Lima- 
pontidce,  Phyllirhoidce,  and  Elysiidce.  ( c ) To  an  order  of 
Annelida,  the  Oligochceta,  which  are  without  branchiae, 
and  respire  by  the  surface  of  the  body.  There  are  several 
families,  among  them  the  Lumbricidce,  to  which  the  com- 
mon earthworm  belongs.  They  are  mostly  hermaphrodite, 
and  undergo  no  metamorphosis.  They  have  no  feet,  but 
the  body  is  provided  with  bristles  (setae).  The  mouth  is 
rudimentary,  not  suctorial,  as  in  the  related  order  Hiru- 
dinea  (leeches).  The  species  are  mostly  land  or  fresh- 
water worms,  (d)  In  Cuvier’s  system  of  classification,  to 
the  third  family  of  the  order  Annelides,  containing  the 
earthworms  ( Abranchia  setigera)  and  the  leeches ; thus 
approximately  corresponding  to  the  two  modern  orders 
Oligochceta  and  Hirudinea.  It  included,  however,  some 
heterogeneous  elements,  as  the  gordians.  Sometimes 
called  Abranchiata  and  also  Abranchice.  [If  it  is  advisable 
to  apply  the  term  to  any  group  ot  animals,  it  is  probably  to 
be  retained  in  the  second  of  the  senses  above  noted.] 
abrancbian  (a-brang'ki-an),  n.  One  of  the 
* Abranchia. 

Abranchiata  (a-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  abranchiatus : see  abranchiate.]  A 
term  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
Abranchia. 

abranchiate  (a-brang'ki-at),  a.  [<  NL.  abran- 
chiatus: see  abranchious  and  -ate1.]  Devoid  of 
gills ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Abranchia. 
abranchious  (a-hrang'ki-us),  a.  [<  NL.  abran- 
chius,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + flpayxia,  gills.]  Same  as 
abranchiate.  [Bare.] 

The  second  family  of  the  abranchious  Annelides, — or,  the 
Abranchia  without  bristles. 

G.  Cuvier,  Rbgne  Anim.  (tr.  of  1849),  p.  398. 

Abrasax  (ab'ra-saks),  n.  Same  as  Abraxas,  1, 2. 
abraset  (ab-raz'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  abrasus,  pp.  of 
abradere,  rub  off : see  abrade.]  Same  as  abrade. 
abraset  (ab-raz'),  a.  [<  L.  abrasus,  pp. : see  the 
verb.  ] Made  clean  or  clear  of  marks  by  rubbing. 

A nymph  as  pure  and  simple  as  the  soule  or  as  an  abrase 
table.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

abrasion  (ab-ra'zhon),  n.  [<  L.  abrasio(n-), 

< abradere : see  abrade.']  1.  The  act  of  abrad- 
ing; the  act  of  wearing  or  rubbing  off  or  away 
by  friction  or  attrition.  Common  examples  of  abra- 
sion are : (a)  The  wearing  or  rubbing  away  of  rocks  by  ice- 
bergs or  glaciers,  by  currents  of  water  laden  with  sand, 
shingle,  etc.,  by  blown  sand,  or  by  other  means.  (6)  The 
natural  wasting,  or  wear  and  tear,  to  which  coins  are  sub- 
jected in  course  of  circulation,  as  opposed  to  intentional 
or  accidental  defacement. 
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abridger 


It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  language,  abreast,  ("a-brestM  men  nhr  oo  „ r / <> 

that  words  are  as  subject  as  coin  to  defacement  and  y [<°f’ 

abrasion.  G.  P.  Marsh , Lect.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  Int.,  p.  16.  PreP- > on,  t breast.  J 1 . bide  by  side,  with  breasts 

in  a line : as,  “ the  riders  rode  abreast,”  Dry  den. 

It  [the  wall  of  Chester]  has  everywhere,  however  a 
rugged  outer  parapet  and  a broad  hollow  flagging,  wide 
enough  for  two  strollers  abreast. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  9. 

2.  Naut. : (a)  Lying  or  moving  side  by  side,  with 
stems  equally  advanced.  ( b ) When  used  to  indi- 
cate the  situation  of  a vessel  in  regard  to  an- 
other object,  opposite ; over  against ; lying  so 
that  the  object  is  on  a line  with  the  beam : in 
this  sense  with  of. 

The  Bellona  . . . kept  too  close  to  the  starboard  shoal, 
and  grounded  abreast  of  the  outer  ship  of  the  enemy. 

Southey,  Nelson,  II.  121. 

3.  Figuratively,  up  to  the  same  pitch  or  level : 
used  with  of  or  with : as,  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  science,  etc.— 4f.  At  the  same  time : 
simultaneously. 

Abreast  therewith  began  a convocation.  Fuller. 

Line  abreast,  a formation  of  a squadron  in  which  the 
ships  are  abreast  of  one  another. 


,p.l6. 

2.  The  result  of  rubbing  or  abrading;  an 
abraded  spot  or  place : applied  chiefly  to  a 
fretting  or  excoriation  of  the  skin  by  which  the 
underlying  tissues  are  exposed.— 3.  In  pathol., 
a superficial  excoriation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  accompanied  by  loss 
of  substance  in  the  form  of  small  shreds. — 4. 

The  substance  worn  away  by  abrading  or  at- 
trition. Berkeley. 

abrasive  (ab-ra'siv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*abrasivm,  < abrasus,  pp.  of  abradere : see  ab- 
rade.] I,  a.  Tending  to  produce  abrasion; 
having  the  property  of  abrading ; abradant. 

The  . . . abrasive  materials  used  in  the  treatment  of 
metallic  surfaces. 

C.  P.  B.  Shelley,  Workshop  Appliances,  p.  108. 

II.  n.  Any  material  Having  abrading  quali- 
ties ; an  abradant. 

The  amateur  is  most  strenuously  counselled  to  polish 
the  tool  upon  the  oil-stone,  or  other  fine  abrasive  em-  

Ployed  for  setting  the  e^e  tjsan  sHa  i7  abredeh^.  jp/ir  as  adv  A Middle  English 

abraum (ab'r&m ; G.  pron.  ap'rourn),  „ [G.;  lit.,  abregget  t T Middle form  of 
what  has  to  be  cleared  away  to  get  at  some’  ckater  **  °f 

^,rifowaIr„Wt^eileath;  A6  WOrtUll^S  UPI>"  abrenouncet  (ab-re-nouns'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  ab, 

P„„Q  ° the.  <!artl  from  (here  intensive),  + E.  renounce,  after  LL. 

abrenuntiare,  < L.  ab  + renuntiare,  renounce: 
see  renounce.]  To  renounce  absolutely. 

Under  pain  of  the  pope’s  curse  . . . either  to  abrenounee 
their  wives  or  their  livings. 

Foxe,  Book  of  Martyrs,  Acts  and  Deeds,  fol.  159. 


covering  the  rock  in  a quarry ; < abrdumen,  clear 
away,  take  from  the  room  or  place,  < ab-  (=  E. 
off),  from,  + raum,  place,  = E.  room,  q.  v.] 
Bed  ocher,  used  by  cabinet-makers  to  give  a 
red  color  to  new  mahogany.— Abraum  salts  [G. 

ahrn.inn.it n Jtp]  a miv turn  of  on  to  nf  nntn.li  ...d.  „ 


b J • AUldlUU  bud  lb  [u.  ■*  DuuA  Ui  lual  tjlo,  ACla  AllU  U66QS,  101. 

abraumsalze],  a mixture  of  salts  of  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  ,„-u  - . _ , , . 

etc.,  overlying  the  rock-salt  deposit  at  Stassfurt,  Prussia,  aDr6nUIlCiatl0nt  (ab- re -nun -si -a  shon), 

nnd  ...  aIm  I i — il.  i r i.  j i ’ 1 I < A 1 I . n /iwnwiiM  tf  4,'  \ / T ..  1 . * • — 


“ w watowv4vj,  » uiiAoui  u oi  otiiiia  ui  puu<tsu,  suua, 

etc.,  overlying  the  rock-salt  deposit  at  Stassfurt,  Prussia, 
and  vicinity,  the  value  of  which  was  not  immediately  rec- 
ognized when  these  deposits  were  opened,  but  which  is 
now  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  potassic  salts  in  the  world. 

Abraxas  (ab- 


[<ML.  abrenuntiatio(n~),  <L.  abrenuntiare : see 
abrenounce.]  Benunciation ; absolute  denial. 


Abraxas,  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 


MULL  UllglOlYCU 

gem,  often  bearing  a mystical  figure  (which 
generally  combines  human  and  brute  forms) 
and  an  unintelligible  legend,  but  sometimes 
inscribed  with  the  word  Abraxas,  either  alone 


with  Hebrew  or  Egyptian 
religion,  as  Iao,  Sabaoth, 

Osiris. — 2.  A mystical 
word  used  by  the  Gnostic 
followers  of  Basilides  to 
denote  the  Supreme  Being, 
or,  perhaps,  its  365  emana- 
tions collectively,  or  the 
365  orders  of  spirits  oc- 
cupying the  365  heavens. 

Later  it  was  commonly  applied  to 
any  symbolical  representation  of 
Gnostic  ideas.  It  is  said  to  have  ^ ^ 

been  coined  by  Basilides  in  the  Abraxas.  (Both  examples  are 
second  century,  from  the  8um  Of  of  the  Basilidian  type.) 
the  Greek  numeral  letters  ex- 
pressing the  number  365 ; thus  : a = 1,  /3  = 2,  p = 100,  a =1, 
$ = 60,  a = 1,  9 = 200 ; total,  365. 

Also  written  Abrasax. 

3.  A genus  of  lepidopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Geometridce,  containing  the  large  mag- 
pie-moth, Abraxas  grossulariata.  The  larvte  are 
very  destructive  to  gooseberry-  and  currant-bushes  in 
Europe,  consuming  their  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

abrayt  (a-bra'),  v.  i.  [A  false  pres,  form, 
made  from  ME.  pret.  abrayde,  abraide,  taken 
for  a weak  verb,  with  pret.  ending  -dc  (=  E. 
-ed),  whereas  the  verb  is  strong,  with  pret. 
abrayde,  abraide,  properly  abraid,  abreid  (<  AS. 
dbrcegd),  similar  in  form  to  pres,  abrayde, 
abraide,  < AS.  abregde,  inf.  abregdan:  see 
abraid.]  To  awake. 

But,  whenas  I did  out  of  sleep  abray, 

I found  her  not  where  I left  her  whyleare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  36. 

abrazite  (ab'ra-zit),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.,  not,  + 
ppafrtv,  boil,  "ferment,  + -tfe2.]  A mineral 
found  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Borne,  probably 


An  abrenundatim  ot  that  truth  which  he  so  long  had 
professed.  Burt  of  Sedition,  iii.  b. 

abreptiont  (ab-rep'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *ab- 
reptto(n-),<abripere,  pp.  abreptus,  snatch  away, 
< ab,  away,  + rapere,  seize : see  rapt  and  rav- 
ish.] The  state  of  being  carried  away  or  forci- 
r - bly  separated;  separation. 

let! ° con s i k t ! n rr  abreuvoir  (a-bre-vwor'),  n.  [F.,  a drinking- 
consisting  place,  horse-trough,  < abreuver,  give  to  drink, 
earlier  abrever,  < OF.  abevrer  = Sp.  abrevar  = 
It.  abbeverare,  < ML.  abeverare,  orig.  *adbibe- 
rare,  < ad,  to,  + *biberare,  < L.  bibere,  drink : 
see  bib^  and  beverage.]  1.  A watering-place 
for  animals;  a horse-trough. — 2.  In  masonry. 


rak'sas),  n. 
[See  def.  2, 
and  cf.  abra- 
cadabra.] 1. 
In  antiq.,  a 


of  an  engraved 


IUOC1MH7U.  Willi  IHc  WUILl  ^LUTUXaS,  GlLIlGr  £110136  fop  oiiimala  • a A„,,n  „Vi  O T ° ^ 

or  accompanying  a figure  or  a word  connected  I a .ors®"^rou^*“_^*  In  masonry. 

with  Hebrew  or  EsrvDtian  a ■)01,*t,°  lnterstiee  between  stones,  to  be  filled 


up  with  mortar  or  cement.  Gwilt. 

Also  spelled  abbreuvoir. 
abricockt,  abricott,  n.  Same  as  apricot. 
abrid.  (a'brid),  n.  [Uncertain;  perhaps  due 
to  Sp.  *abrido,  for  irreg.  abierto,  pp.  of  abrir, 
open,  unlock,  < L.  aperire,  open.]  A bushing- 
plate  around  a hole  in  which  a pintle  moves. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

abridge  (a-brij'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  abridged, 
ppr.  abridging.  [<ME.  abregen,  abreggen,  abrig- 
gen,  etc.,  < OF.  abrigier,  abridgier,  abbregier, 
abrevier = Pr.  abrevjar,  < L.  abbreviare,  shorten, 
< ad, to,  + brevis,  short : see  abbreviate  and  brief] 
1.  To  make  shorter;  curtail:  as,  “ abridged 
cloaks,”  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xiv. — 2.  To  shorten 
by  condensation  or  omission,  or  both ; rewrite 
or  reconstruct  on  a smaller  scale ; put  the 
main  or  essential  parts  of  into  less  space : used 
of  writings:  as,  Justin  abridged  the  history  of 
Trogus  Pompeius. 

The  antiquities  of  Richborough  and  Reculver,  abridged 
from  the  Latin  of  Mr.  Archdeacon  Battely. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  143. 

3.  To  lessen ; diminish : as,  to  abridge  labor. 
Power  controlled  or  abridged  is  almost  always  the  rival 

and  enemy  of  that  power  by  which  it  is  controlled  or 
abridged.  A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  15. 

4.  To  deprive ; cut  off : followed  by  of,  and 
formerly  also  by  from : as,  to  abridge  one  of 
rights  or  enjoyments. 

Nor  do  I now  make  moan  to  be  abridg’d 
From  such  a noble  rate.  Shak.,  il.  ot  V.,  i.  1. 

5.  In  alg.,  to  reduce,  as  a compound  quantity 
or  equation,  to  a more  simple  form.  = syn  2 
To  cut  down,  prune.  See  abbreviate.— i.  To  dispossess) 


L - — ■ * — «.  ......  40  aispossi 

the  same  as  that  named  zeagonite  and  later  l'lv“t>  st"P.  despoil.  _ 

gismondine  (which  see,).  abridgedly  (a-brij'ed-li),  adv.  In  a concise 

ibrazitic  (ab-ra-zit'ik),  a.  Not  effervescing,  as  shortened  form, 
in  acids  or  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe : a,.^er  »•  One  who  or  that 

said  of  certain  minerals.  [Bare.]  which  abridges,  by  curtailing,  shortening,  or 


abread,  abreed  (a-bred'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv. 
[Sc.,  < ME.  abrede,  on  brede,  in  breadth : a,  on, 
prep. ; brede,  < AS.  breedu,  breadth,  < brad, 
broad:  see  a 3 and  breadth,  and  cf.  abroad.] 
Abroad.  Burns.  Also  spelled  abraid.  [Scotch.] 


condensing. 

Criticks  have  been  represented  as  the  great  abridgers  ot 
the  native  liberty  of  genius.  H.  Hair,  Lectures,  iii. 

Abridgers  are  a kind  of  literary  men  to  whom  the  indo- 
lence of  modem  readers  . . . givejs]  ample  employment. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  II.  #7. 


abridgment 

abridgment  (a-brij'ment),  n.  [<  late  ME. 
abridgement,  <.  OF.  abrigement,  dbregement:  see 
abridge  and  -ment.]  1 . The  act  of  abridging,  or 
the  state  of  being  abridged;  diminution;  con- 
traction ; redaction ; curtailment ; restriction : 
as,  an  abridgment  of  expenses;  “abridgment 
of  liberty,’*  Locke. 

Persons  employed  in  the  mechanic  arts  are  those  whom 
the  abridgment  of  commerce  would  immediately  affect. 

A.  Hamilton , Works,  II.  15. 

It  was  his  sin  and  folly  which  brought  him  under  that 
abridgment.  South. 

2.  A condensation,  as  of  a book ; a reduction 
within  a smaller  space ; a reproduction  of  any- 
thing in  reduced  or  condensed  form. 

A genuine  abridgment  is  a reproduction  of  the  matter 
or  substance  of  a larger  work  in  a condensed  form,  and  in 
language  which  is  not  a mere  transcript  of  that  of  the 
original.  Drone,  Copyright,  p.  158. 

Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can, 

An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

3.  That  which  abridges  or  cuts  short.  [Rare.] 

Look,  where  my  abridgments  come  [namely,  the  players 

who  cut  me  short  in  my  speech.  Compare,  however,  __  

meaning  4].  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  AbrOCOma  (ab-rok'6-ma),  n , 

4.  That  which  shortens  anything,  as  time,  or 
makes  it  appear  short;  hence,  a pastime. 

[Rare.] 

Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening  ? 

What  mask,  what  music?  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 
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We  are  for  the  most  part  more  lonely  when  we  go 
abroad  among  men  than  when  we  stay  in  our  chambers. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  147. 
(b)  Beyond  the  bounds  of  one’s  own  country ; in  foreign 
countries : as,  he  lived  abroad  for  many  years.  [In  the 
United  States  used  most  commonly  with  reference  to 
Europe.] 

At  home  the  soldier  learned  how  to  value  his  rights, 
abroad  how  to  defend  them. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 
Others,  still,  are  introduced  from  abroad  by  fashion,  or 
are  borrowed  thence  for  their  usefulness. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  153. 

3.  Absent;  gone  away,  especially  to  a consider- 
able distance : as,  the  head  of  the  firm  is  abroad. 
— 4.  In  an  active  state ; astir ; in  circulation : 
as,  there  are  thieves  abroad ; rumors  of  disaster 
are  abroad. 

There’s  villainy  abroad : this  letter  will  tell  you  more. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 

To  be  all  abroad,  (a)  To  be  wide  of  the  mark,  in  a 
figurative  sense  ; be  far  wrong  in  one’s  guess  or  estimate. 
(6)  To  be  at  a loss ; be  puzzled,  perplexed,  bewildered, 
nonplussed;  be  all  or  quite  at  sea.— The  schoolmaster 
is  abroad,  education  is  diffused  among  the  people  : often 
used  ironically  or  punningly,  implying  that  the  school- 
master is  absent.  See  schoolmaster. 

Same  as  Uabro- 


coma. 

abrocome  (ab'ro-kom),  n.  Same  as  habrocome. 
abrogable  (ab'ro-ga-bl),  a . [<  L.  as  if  *ab- 
rogabilis , < abrogcire,'  abrogate : see  abrogate , v ., 
and  - ble .]  Capable  of  being  abrogated, 
abrogate  (ab'ro-gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
abrogated , ppr.*  abrogating . [<  L.  abrogatus , 

pp.  of  abrogare , annul,  repeal,  < ab , from,  + 
rogare , ask,  propose  a law:  see  rogation.']  1. 
To  abolish  summarily ; annul  by  an  authorita- 
tive act ; repeal.  Applied  specifically  to  the  repeal 
of  laws,  customs,  etc.,  whether  expressly  or  by  establish- 
ing something  inconsistent  therewith.  See  abrogation. 


Also  spelled  abridgement. 

— Syn.  2.  Abridgment , Compendium,  Epitome,  Abstract, 

Conspectus,  Synopsis , Summary,  Syllabus,  Brief,  Digest. 

An  abridgment  is  a work  shortened  by  condensation  of 
statement,  or  by  omitting  the  less  essential  parts.  A com- 
pendium, or  compend,  is  a concise  but  comprehensive  view 
of  a subject ; in  general  it  does  not  imply,  as  abridgment 
does,  the  existence  of  a larger  or  previous  work.  An 
epitome  contains  only  the  most  important  points  of  a work 
or  subject,  expressed  in  the  smallest  compass.  An  abstract 
is  a bare  statement  or  outline  of  facts,  heads,  or  leading 
features  in  a book,  lecture,  subject,  etc.  Conspectus  and 
synopsis  are,  literally,  condensed  views— the  substance  of 
any  matter  so  arranged  a3  to  be  taken  in  at  a glance ; 
synopsis  implies  orderly  arrangement  under  heads  and 
particulars.  A summary  is  a brief  statement  of  the  main 
points  in  a work  or  treatise,  less  methodical  than  an  ab- 
stract or  a synopsis  ; it  may  be  a recapitulation.  A sylla- 
bus is  commonly  a synopsis  printed  for  the  convenience 
of  those  hearing  lectures ; but  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
certain  papal  documents.  (See  syllabus. ) Brief  is  generally 
confined  to  its  technical  legal  meanings.  (See  brief.)  A 
digest  is  a methodical  arrangement  of  the  material  of  a 
subject,  as  under  heads  or  titles ; it  may  include  the 
whole  of  the  matter  concerned : as,  a digest  of  laws. 

There  may  be  an  abridgment  of  a dictionary,  a compend  abrogation  (ab-ro-ga'shon), 
or  compendium  of  literature,  an  epitome  of  a political  • ’ ' ” 

situation,  an  abstract  of  a sermon,  a conspectus  or  synopsis 
of  a book,  a summary  of  the  arguments  in  a debate,  a 
digest  of  opinions  on  some  moot  point. 

abrigget,  v.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of 

abridge.  Chaucer . 

abrin  (a'brin),  n.  {(.Abrus  A- -in^.]  A name 
given  to  a poisonous  principle  obtained  from 
Abrus  precatorius. 

abroach  (a-broch'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 

ME.  abroche.  in  the  phrase  sette(n)  abroche , set  abrogative  (ab'ro-ga-tiv),  a.  Abrogating  or  an- 
abroach,<a3  for  on  + broche , a spit,  spigot,  nulling:  as,  an  abrogative  law. 
pin:  see  brooch  and  broach.]  Broached ; letting  abrogator  (ab'ro-ga-tor),  n.  One  who  abro- 
out  or  yielding  liquor,  oryin  a position  for  letting  gates  or  repeals, 
out : as,  the  cask  is  abroach. 

If  the  full  tun  of  vengeance  be  abroach, 

Fill  out  and  swill  until  jou  burst  again. 

Webster  (?),  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wall,  i.  2. 

To  set  abroach,  (a)  To  set  running ; cause  to  flow  or 
let  out  liquor,  as  a cask  or  barrel. 

Barrels  of  ale  set  abroach  in  different  places  of  the  road 
had  kept  the  populace  in  perfect  love  and  loyalty  towards 
the  Queen  and  her  favourite.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  II.  xi. 

(&)  Figuratively,  to  give  rise  to ; spread  abroad ; dissemi- 
nate; propagate. 

What  mischiefs  he  might  set  abroach. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 


abscession 

averoine,  E.  aurone.]  A European  species  of 
Artemisia,  A.  Abrotanum,  frequent  in  cultivation 
under  the  name  of  southernwood. 

Abrothrix  (ab'ro-thriks),  n.  Same  as  Habro- 
thrix. 

abrupt  (a-brupt'),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  abruptus, 
steep,  disconnected,  abrupt,  pp.  of  abrumpere, 
break  off,  < ab,  off,  + rumpere,  break : see  rup- 
ture.'] I.  a.  1.  Broken  or  appearing  as  if  bro- 
ken away  or  off  ; marked  by  or  showing  a sud- 
den breach  or  change  of  continuity ; wanting 
continuation  or  completion : as,  the  path  or  the 
discourse  came  to  an  abrupt  termination ; an 
abrupt  tumirt  a road.  Hence  — 2.  Steep;  pre- 
cipitous: as,  an  airapt  cliff;  an  abrupt  descent. 

The  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 

And  seems  with  its  accumulated  crags 
To  overhang  the  world.  Shelley,  Alastor. 

3.  Figuratively,  sudden ; without  notice  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  event ; unceremonious: 
as,  an  abrupt  entrance  or  address. 

Abrupt  death 

A period  puts,  and  stops  his  impious  breath. 

Oldham , Satires  on  Jesuits. 

4.  Lacking  in  continuity ; having  sudden  tran- 
sitions from  one  subject  to  another:  as,  an 
abrupt  style.  — 5.  In  bot.,  terminating  sud- 
denly : as,  an  abrupt  point : sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  truncate : as,  an  abrupt  leaf. — 
Abrupt-pinnate.  Same  as  abruptly  pinnate.  See  abrupt- 
ly.=  Syn.  2.  Precipitous,  perpendicular,  sheer,  steep. — 3. 
Sudden,  unexpected,  hasty,  hurried,  rough,  rude,  brusk, 
blunt,  curt,  precipitate,  short,  summary,  vehement. — 4. 
Broken,  disconnected. 

II.  n.  [<L.  abruptum,  a steep  ascent  or  de- 
scent, prop.  neut.  of  abruptus,  broken  off : see 
the  adj.]  An  abrupt  place ; a precipice  or 
chasm.  [Rare  and  poetical.] 

Or  spread  his  aery  flight, 

ITpborne  with  indefatigable  wings, 

Over  the  vast  abrupt.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  409. 

abruptt  (a-brupt'),  v.  t.  To  break  off;  inter- 
rupt; disturb. 

Insecurity  . . . abrupteth  our  tranquillities. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor. , ii.  112. 

Broken  off  sud- 


The  supremacy  of  mind  abrogated  ceremonies. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  II.  346. 

Since  I revoke,  annul,  and  abrogate 
All  his  decrees  in  all  kinds  : they  are  void  1 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  II.  170. 

2f.  To  do  away  with ; put  an  end  to ; abolish. 

Perge,  good  master  Holof ernes,  perge;  so  it  shall  please  a’urrlTVi.fir!  (n-hmm'ted'l  v a 
yiu  to  abrogate  scurrility.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L„  iv.  2. 

= Syn.  1.  Abolish,  Repeal,  Rescind,  etc.  (see  abolish),  can-  „„  i;\  _,7„,  Av,«„Tv+lTr 

cel,  invalidate,  dissolve,  countermand.  abmptedly  (a-brup  ted-h),  adv.  Abruptly, 

abrogatet  (ab'ro-gat),  a.  [<  L.  abrogatus , an-  abruption  (ab-rup  shon),  n.  [<  L.  abruption), 
nulled,  pp.  of  abrogare:  see  abrogate , v.]  An-  a breaking  off,  < abrumpere:^  see  abrupt,  a.]  A 


nulled;  abolished. 

'ab-ro-ga'shon),  n.  [<  L.  abro- 
gation), a repeal,  < abrogare,  repeal : see 
abrogate,  v.]  The  act  of  abrogating.  Specifi- 
cally, the  annulling  of  a law  by  legislative  action  or  by  abruptly  (a-brupt'li), 


usage.  See  derogation.  Abrogation  is  expressed  when 
pronounced  by  the  new  law  in  general  or  particular 
terms  ; it  is  implied  when  the  new  law  contains  provisions 
positively  contrary  to  the  former  law. 

There  are  no  such  institutions  here no  law  that  can 
abide  one  moment  when  popular  opinion  demands  its 
abrogation.  W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  47. 


sudden  breaking  off ; a sudden  termination ; a 
violent  separation  of  bodies. 

By  this  abruption  posterity  lost  more  instruction  than 
delight.  Johnson,  Life  of  Cowley. 

adv.  1.  Brokenly;  by 


abroacht  (a-broch'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  abrochen, 
broach,  tap,  < OE.  brocher,  brochier,  broach, 
with  prefix  a-,  due  to  adv.  abroche  .-see  abroach, 
prep,  phr.,  and  broach.]  To  open,  as  a cask,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  out  liquor;  tap;  broach. 
Thilke  tonne  that  I schal  abroche. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath,  Prol.,  L 177. 

abroad  (a-brad'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 
ME.  abroad,  abrod,  <a^,prep.,  on ,+ brood,  brod, 
broad:  see  broad.]  1.  Broadly;  widely;  ex- 
pansively ; outward  on  all  or  on  both  sides. 

The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  Rom.  v.  6. 
Her  winges  bothe  abrod  she  spradije.  Gower. 
Look  now  abroad  — another  race  has  filled 
These  populous  borders.  Bryant,  The  Ages,  st.  32. 

2.  Out  of  or  beyond  certain  limits,  (a)  Beyond 
the  walls  of  a house  or  the  hounds  of  any  inclosure : as, 
to  walk  abroad. 

Where  as  he  lay 
So  sick  alway, 

He  myght  not  come  abrode. 

Sir  T.  More,  A Merry  Jest. 


breaking  or  being  broken  off  suddenly : as,  the 
path  or  the  discourse  ended 
abruptly. — 2.  Precipitously, 
or  with  a very  steep  slope : 
as,  the  rocks  rise  abruptly 
from  the  water’s  edge. — 3. 
Suddenly,  without  giving  no- 
tice, or  without  the  usual 
Abruptly  pinnate  Leaf,  forms:  as,  the  minister  left 
France  abruptly.  — 4.  With 
an  abrupt  termination — Abruptly  pinnate,  ter- 
minating without  an  odd  leaflet  or  tendril : said  of  a pin- 
nate leaf. 

abruptness  (a-brupt'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  abrupt,  (a)  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
broken  off,  steep,  or  craggy  ; sudden  breach  of  continuity ; 
precipitousness.  ( b ) Suddenness  ; unceremonious  haste  or 
vehemence,  (c)  Any  want  of  continuity  or  smoothness. 

Some  other  languages,  for  their  soft  and  melting  fluency, 
as  having  no  abruptness  of  consonants,  have  some  advan- 
tage of  the  English.  Howell,  Forreine  Travell,  p.  158. 

Abrus  (a'brus),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  *Habrus,  < Gr. 
aftpdg , graceful,  elegant,  delicate.]  A small 

f;enus  of  leguminous  plants.  Abrus  Abrus,  or 
ndian  licorice,  is  a woody  twiner,  indigenous  to  India, 
but  now  found  in  all  tropical  countries,  where  its  root  is 
often  used  as  a substitute  for  licorice.  Its  polished,  party- 
colored  seeds,  of  the  size  of  a small  pea,  called  crabs' - 
eyes,  jumble-beads,  and  jequirity  or  John  Crow  beans,  are 
employed  for  rosaries,  necklaces,  etc.,  and  as  a remedy  in 
diseases  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  have  given  their  native 
name  of  retti  [Hind,  ratti,  rati ] to  a weight  (2.1875  grains) 
used  by  Hindu  jewelers  and  druggists.  See  retti-weights. 
abrotanum), + ddo(,  form:  see  idol.]  A species  abs-.  A prefix  of  Latin  origin;  a form  of  ab-, 
of  sclerodermatous  East  Indian  reef-coral,  Ma-  used  (as  in  Latin)  before  c,  q,  t,  as  in  abscond, 
drepora  abrotanoides.  * abstain , absterge,  abstract,  etc. 

abrotanum  (ab-rot'a^num),  n.  [<ML.  abrota-  abscess  (ab'ses),  m.  [<L.  abscessus,  a going  away, 
nun i and  aprotanum,  prop.  L.  abrotonvm  (also  in  medical  language  an  abscess,  \ abscedere,  go 
abrotonus),  < Gr.  ajipdTovov  (also  aPpirovog),  an  away,  < abs,  lengthened  form  of  ab,  away,  + 
aromatic  plant,  prob.  southernwood  ( Artemisia  cedere,  go : see  cede.]  In  med.,  a collection  of 
Abrotanum),  = Skt.  mratana,  a plant,  Cyperus  pus  in  the  tissues  of  any  part  of  the  body. 
rotundus;  less  prob.  for  •ippirovov,  < ai)p6c,  deli-  abscessed  (ab'sest),  p.  a.  Diseased  with  an 
cate,  + t6vo(,  a cord,  taken  in  the  sense  of  fila-  abscess  or  with  abscesses, 
ment  or  fiber.  The  L.  form  gave  rise  to  AS.  abscessiont  (ab-sesh'on),  n.  [<  L.  abscessio(n-), 
aprotane,  ambrotena,  prutene,  and  other  corrupt  < abscedere,  go  away:  see  abscess.]  1.  De- 
forms, and  to  It.  Sp.  Pg.  abrotano,  OF.  abrone,  parture. 


Abronia  (a’-bro'ni-ii),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  *Eabro- 
nia,  < Gr.  ajip6s,  graceful,  elegant,  delicate : see 
Abrus.]  Agenusofplants,  lowand  mostly  trail- 
ing nyctaginaeeous  herbs,  natives  of  the  west- 
ern UnitedStates.  The  showy  and  sometimes  fragrant 
flowers  are  borne  in  umbels,  much  resembling  the  garden 
verbena  in  appearance,  but  very  different  in  structure. 
Two  or  three  species  are  fonnd  in  cultivation. 

abroodt  (a-brod'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME. 
abrode,  < a3,  prep.,  on,  + brode,  E.  brood.]  In 
or  as  if  in  the  act  of  brooding. 

The  Spirit  of  God  sat  abroad  upon  the  whole  rude  mass. 

Abp.  Saner  oft,  Sermons,  p.  135. 

abrookt  (a-bruk'),  v.  t.  [<  a-1  (expletive)  + 
brook 2.]  To  brook ; endure.  See  brook2. 

Ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  thy  face, 

With  envious  looks  still  laughing  at  thy  shame. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4. 

abrotanoid  (ab-rot'a-noid),  n.  [<  Gr.  appdrovov, 
an  aromatic  plant,  "prob.  southernwood  (ML. 


abscession 

Neither  justly  excommunicated  out  of  that  particular 
church  to  which  he  was  orderly  joyned,  nor  excommuni- 
cating himself  by  voluntary  Schisme,  declared  abscession, 
separation,  or  apostasie. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  37. 
2.  In  med.,  an  abscess. 

abscess-root  (ab'ses-rot),  n.  A popular  name 
of  the  plant  Polemonium  reptans. 

abscind  (atfc-sind'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  abscindere,  cut 
off;  tear  off,  < ab,  off,  + scindere,  cut,  = Gr. 
cxi&iv,  cut,  separate : see  scission  and  schism.'] 
To  cut  off.  [Bare.] 

Two  syllables  abscinded  from  the  rest. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  90. 

abscise  (ab-siz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  abscised, 
ppr.  abscising.  [<  L.  abscisus,  pp.  of  abscidere, 
cut  off,  < abs  for  ab,  off,  away,  + ccedere,  cut. 
Cf.  excise,  incise,  v.,  and  precise,  a.]  To  cut  off 
or  away. 

abscissa  (ab-sis'a),  n. ; pi.  abscisses  or  abscissas 
(-e,  -az).  [L.  (tr.  of  Gr.  anoTiapfia-voph’ri),  abbre- 
viation of  recta  ex  diametro  abscissa,  line  cut 
off  from  the  diameter;  fern,  of  abscissus,  cut 
off,  pp.  of  abscindere:  see  abscind.]  In  math.-. 
(a)  In  the  conic  sections,  that  part  of  a trans- 
verse axis  which  lies  between  its  vertex  and 
a perpendicular  ordinate  to  it  from  a given 
oint  of  the  conic.  Thus  (fig.  1),  in  the  parabola  PAC, 
M,  the  part  of  the  axis  AB  cut  off  by  the  ordinate 
PM,  is  the  abscissa  of  the  point  P.  (&)  In  the  system 


Abscissa. 


of  Cartesian  coordinates,  a certain  line  used 
in  determining  the  position  of  a point  in  a 
plane.  Thus  (fig.  2),  let  two  fixed  intersecting  lines  (axes) 
OY  and  OX  be  taken,  and  certain  directions  on  them  (as 
from  0 toward  X and  from  0 toward  Y)  be  assumed  as  posi- 
tive. From  any  point,  as  P,  let  a line  be  drawn  parallel 
to  OY  and  cutting  OX  m M.  Then  will  the  two  quantities 
OM  and  MP,  with  the  proper  algebraic  sign,  determine 
the  position  of  the  point  P.  OM,  or  its  value,  is  called  the 
abscissa,  of  the  point,  and  the  fixed  line  X'X  is  called  the 
axis  of  abscissas.  See  coordinate,  «.,  2. 

abscissio  inflniti  (ab-sish'i-o  in-fi-nl'tl).  [L.; 
lit.,  a cutting  off  of  an  infinite  (number) : see 
abscission  and  infinite.]  In  logic,  a series  of 
arguments  which  exclude,  one  after  another, 
various  assertions  which  might  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  thus 
gradually  diminishing  the  number  of  possible 
^.assumptions. 

abscission  (ab-sizh'on),  n.  [<  L.  abscissio(n-), 

< abscindere,  cut  off:’  see  abscind.]  1.  The  act 
of  cutting  off ; severance  ; removal. 

Not  to  be  cured  without  the  abscission  of  a member. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2f.  The  act  of  putting  an  end  to ; the  act  of 
annulling  or  abolishing.  Sir  T.  Browne. — 3. 
Retrenchment.  [Rare.] — 4.  The  sudden  ter- 
mination of  a disease  by  death.  Hooper, 
Med.  Diet. — 5.  In  rliet.,  a figure  of  speech  con- 
sisting in  a sudden  reticence,  as  if  the  words 
already  spoken  made  sufficiently  clear  what 
the  speaker  would  say  if  he  were  to  finish 
the  sentence:  as,  “He  is  a man  of  so  much 
honor  and  candor,  and  such  generosity — but 
I need  say  no  more.” — 6.  In  horary  astrol.,  the 
preventing  of  anything  shown  by  one  aspect  by 

means  of  another;  frustration Abscission  of 

the  cornea,  in  surg.,  a specific  cutting  operation  per- 
formed upon  the  eye  for  the  removal  of  a staphyloma  of 
the  cornea. 

absconce  (ab-skons'),  n.  [<ML.  absconsa,  a 
dark  lantern,  fern,  of  L.  absconsus,  for  abscondi- 
tus,  pp.  of  dbscondere,  hide : see  abscond  and 
sconce L]  Eccles.,  a dark  lantern  holding  a wax- 
light,  used  in  the  choir  in  reading  the  absolu- 
tion and  benediction  at  matins,  and  the  chap- 
ters and  prayers  at  lauds, 
abscond  (ab-skond'),  v.  [<  L.  abscondere,  hide, 
put  away,  < abs,  away,  + condere,  put,  lay  up, 

< con-,  for  cum,  together,  + -dere,  in  comp.,  a 
weakened  form  of  *dare,  put,  = E.  do.]  I. 
intrans.  1 . To  retire  from  public  view,  or  from 
the  place  in  which  one  resides  or  is  ordinarily 
to  be  found ; depart  in  a sudden  and  secret 
manner ; take  one’s  self  off ; decamp ; espe- 
cially, to  go  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  avoid  a 
legal  process. 

He  must,  for  reasons  which  nobody  could  divine,  have 
absconded.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1.  150. 
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2.  To  hide,  withdraw,  or  lie  concealed:  as, 
“the  marmot  absconds  in  winter,”  Ray,  Works 
of  Creation. 

A fish  that  flashes  his  freckled  side  in  the  sun  and  as 
suddenly  absconds  in  the  dark  and  dreamy  waters  again. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  377. 
= Syn.  Escape,  retreat,  flee,  run  away,  make  off. 

Il.t  trans.  To  conceal. 

Nothing  discoverable  in  the  lunar  surface  is  ever  cov- 
ered and  absconded  from  us  by  the  interposition  of  any 
clouds  or  mists  but  such  as  rise  from  our  owu  globe. 

Bentley,  Sermons,  viii. 

abscondedt  (ab-skon'ded),  p.  a . Hidden ; se- 
cret ; recondite.  In  her.,  said  of  a bearing  which  is 
completely  covered  by  a superimposed  charge.  Thus,  if  a 
shield  has  three  mullets  in  pale,  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  would  be  completely  hidden  or  absconded  by  a shield 
of  pretense  or  inescutcheon. 

I am  now  obliged  to  go  far  in  the  pursuit  of  beauty 
which  lies  very  absconded  and  deep. 

Shaftesbury,  Moralists,  p.  3. 

abscondedlyt  (ab-skon'ded-li),  adv.  In  con- 
cealment or  hiding. 

An  old  Roman  priest  that  then  lived  abscondedly  in 
Oxon.  Wood,  Athena;  Oxon.,  I.  631. 

abscondencet  (ab-skon'dens),  n.  Concealment ; 
seclusion. 

absconder  (ab-skon'der),  n.  One  who  ab- 
sconds. 

absconsio  (ab-skon'shi-o),  n. ; pi.  absconsiones 
(ab-skon-shi-o'nez).  [NL.,  < L.  abscondere, 
hide:  see  abscond.]  In  anat.  and  surg.,  a cav- 
ity or  sinus. 

absence  (ab'sens),  n.  [<  ME.  absence,  < OF.  ab- 
sence, ausence,  F.  absence  = Sp.  Pg.  ausencia  = 
It.  assenza,  < L.  absentia,  absence,  < absen(t-)s, 
absent:  see  absent,  a.]  1.  The  state  of  being 

absent ; the  state  of  being  away  or  notpresent : 
as,  speak  no  ill  of  one  in  his  absence. 

Say,  is  not  absence  death  to  those  who  love  ? 

Pope , Autumn. 

We  see  on  the  lip  of  our  companion  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  great  masters  of  thought  and  poetry  to  his 
mind.  Emerson,  Domestic  Life. 

2.  The  period  of  being  away  or  absent:  as,  an 
absence  of  several  weeks  or  years. — 3.  The 
state  of  being  wanting;  non-existence  at  the 
place  and  time  spoken  of;  want;  lack:  as, 
the  absence  of  evidence. 

In  the  absence  of  conventional  law.  Chancellor  Kent. 

4.  Absent-mindedness ; inattention  to  things 
present : a shortened  form  of  absence  of  mind . 

To  conquer  that  abstraction  which  is  called  absence. 

Landor. 

For  two  or  three  days  I continued  subject  to  frequent 
involuntary  fits  of  absence,  which  made  me  insensible,  for 
the  time,  to  all  that  was  passing  around  me. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  147. 
Absence  of  mind,  habitual  or  temporary  forgetfulness 
of,  or  inattention  to,  one’s  immediate  surroundings. — 
Decree  in  absence,  in  Scots  law,  a decree  pronounced 
against  a defendant  who  has  not  appeared  and  pleaded  on 
the  merits  of  the  cause. — Leave  Of  absence,  permission 
from  a superior  to  be  absent.  In  the  United  States  army 
an  officer  is  entitled  to  30  days’  leave  in  each  year  on  full 
pay.  He  may  permit  this  time  to  accumulate  for  a period 
not  exceeding  four  years.  Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet. 

absent  (ab'sent),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  absent,  < 
OF.  absent,  ausent,  F.  absent  = Sp.  Pg.  ausente 
= It.  assente,  < L.  absent.  t-)s,  being  away  (ppr. 
of  abesse,  be  away),  < ab,  away,  + *sen(t-)s, 
ppr.  (=  Gr.  iiv  ( ovt -),  = Skt.  sant,  being,  = E. 
sooth,  true : see  sooth),  < inf.  esse,  be  : see  es- 
sence, am,  is,  and  cf.  present.]  I.  a.  1.  Not  in  a 
certain  place  at  a given  time ; not  in  conscious- 
ness or  thought  at  a certain  time ; away : op- 
posed to  present. 

With  this  she  fell  distract, 

And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow’d  fire. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

The  picture  or  visual  image  in  your  mind  when  the 
orange  is  present  to  the  senses  is  almost  exactly  repro- 
duced when  it  is  absent.  J.  Fiske,  Idea  of  God,  p.  140. 

2.  Not  existing ; wanting ; not  forming  a part 
or  attribute  of:  as,  among  them  refinement 
is  absent;  revenge  is  entirely  absent  from  his 
mind. — 3.  Absent-minded  (which  see). 

From  this  passage  we  may  gather  not  only  that  Chaucer 
was  . . . small  of  stature  and  slender,  but  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  be  twitted  on  account  of  the  abstracted  or 
absent  look  which  so  often  tempts  children  of  the  world  to 
offer  its  wearer  a penny  for  his  thoughts. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Life  of  Chaucer,  iii. 
Absent  with  leave  ( militX  said  of  officers  permitted  to 
absent  themselves  from  their  posts,  and  of  enlisted  men 
on  furlough.— Absent  without  leave  ( rnilit .),  said  of 
officers  and  soldiers  (sometimes  of  deserters)  who  have 
absented  themselves  from  their  posts  without  permission ; 
they  are  so  reported  in  order  to  bring  their  offense  under 
the  cognizance  of  a court  martial.  In  the  United  States 
army,  an  officer  absent  without  leave  for  three  months 
may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  army  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  is  not  eligible  to  reappointment.  Wilhelm,  Mil. 
Diet.  = Syn.  3.  Absent,  Inattentive,  Abstracted,  Preoccu- 
pied, Diverted,  Distracted.  An  absent  man  is  one  whose 
mind  wanders  unconsciously  from  his  immediate  sur- 
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roundings,  or  from  the  topic  which  demands  his  attention ; 
he  may  be  thinking  of  little  or  nothing.  An  abstracted 
man  is  kept  from  what  is  present  by  thoughts  and  feelings 
so  weighty  or  interesting  that  they  engtpss  his  attention. 
He  may  have  been  so  preoccupied  by  them  as  to  he  unable 
to  begin  to  attend  to  other  things,  or  his  thoughts  may 
be  diverted  to  them  upon  some  chance  suggestion.  In  aU 
these  cases  lie  is  or  becomes  inattentive.  Distracted  (lit- 
erally, dragged  apart)  is  sometimes  used  for  diverted,  but 
denotes  more  properly  a state  of  perplexity  or  mental  un- 
easiness sometimes  approaching  frenzy. 

Il.t  n.  One  who  is  not  present ; an  absentee. 

Let  ns  enjoy  the  right  of  Christian  absents , to  pray  for 
one  another.  Bp.  Morton,  To  Abp.  Usher. 

absent  (ab-sent'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  absenter  = Sp.  Pg. 
ausentar  = It.  assentare,  < L.  absentare,  cause 
to  be  away,  be  away,  < absen(t-)s,  absent : see 
absent,  a.]  To  make  absent;  take  or  keep  away: 
now  used  only  reflexively,  but  formerly  some- 
times otherwise,  as  by  Milton:  as,  to  absent 
one’s  self  from  home ; he  absented  himself  from 
the  meeting. 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

What  change 

Absents  thee,  or  what  chance  detains  ? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  108. 

absentaneoust  (ab-sen-ta'ne-us),  a.  [<  ML.  tih- 
sentaneus,  < L.  absen{t-)s,  absent : see  absent,  a.] 
Relating,  to  absence ; absent.  Bailey. 
absentation  (ab-sen-ta'shon),  n.  [<ML.  absen- 
tatio(n~),  < L.  absentare,  make  absent:  see  ab- 
sent, v.]  The  act  of  absenting  one’s  self,  or 
the  state  of  being  absent.  [Rare.] 

His  absentation  at  that  juncture  becomes  significant. 

^ Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  229. 

absentee  (ab-sen-te'),  n.  1.  One  who  is  ab- 
sent ; more  narrowly,  one  who  withdraws  from 
his  country,  office,  estate,  post,  duty,  or  the  like. 
Specifically  applied,  generally  by  way  oi  reproach,  to 
landlords  and  capitalists  who  derive  their  income  from 
one  country,  but  spend  it  in  another  in  which  they  reside. 
2.  In  law , one  who  is  without  the  jurisdiction 
of  a particular  court  or  judge, 
absenteeism  (ab-sen-te'izm),  w.  The  practice 
or  habit  of  being  an  absentee  ; the  practice  of 
absenting  one’s  self  from  one’s  country,  station, 
estate,  etc.  Absenteeism  in  France,  under  the  old  re- 
gime, was  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  and  a profninent  cause 
of  the  first  revolution  ; and  in  Ireland  it  has  been  a cause 
of  much  popular  discontent. 

Partly  from  the  prevailing  absenteeism  among  the  land- 
lords, . . . these  peasants  of  the  north  [of  Russia]  are 
more  energetic,  more  intelligent,  more  independent,  and 
consequently  less  docile  and  pliable,  than  those  of  the 
fertile  central  provinces.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  109. 

absenteeship  (ab-sen-te'ship),  n.  Same  as  ab- 
senteeism. 

absenter  (ab-sen'ter),  m.  One  who  absents  him- 
self. 

He  [Judge  Foster]  has  fined  all  the  absenter s £20  apiece. 

Lord  Thurlow,  Sir  M.  Foster. 

absente  reo  (ab-sen'te  re'o).  [L. : absente, 
abl.  of  abscn(t-)s,  absent;  rco,  abl.  of  reus,  a 
defendant,  < res,  an  action  : see  res.]  The  de- 
fendant being  absent : a law  phrase, 
absently  (ab'sent-li),  adv.  In  an  absent  or  in- 
attentive manner ; with  absence  of  mind, 
absentment  (ab-sent'ment),  n.  [<  absent,  v., 
+ -ment.]  The  act  of  absenting  one’s  self,  or 
the  state  of  being  absent.  Barrow.  [Rare.] 
absent-minded,  (ab'sent-min^ded),  a.  Charac- 
terized by  absence  of  mind  (see  absence) ; inat- 
tentive to  or  forgetful  of  one’s  immediate  sur- 
roundings. 

absent-mindedness  (ab'sent-min;,'ded-nes),  )!. 
The  quality,  state,  or  habit  of  being  absent- 
minded.  . 

absentness  (ab'sent-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  absent,  inattentive,  or  absent-minded; 
absent-mindedness. 

absey-bookt  (ab'se-bfik),  n.  [That  is,  a-b-c 
book : see  a-b-c.]  A.  primer,  which  sometimes 
included  a catechism. 

Ami  then  comes  answer  like  an  Absey-book. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 

absidiole  (ab-sid'i-ol),  n.  Same  as  apsidiole. 
absinth  (ab'sinth),  n.  [<  F.  absinthe,  < L.  absin- 
thium: see  absinthium.)  1.  Wormwood.  See 
absinthium. — 2.  Absinthe  (which  see), 
absinthate  (ab-sin'that),  n.  A salt  formed  by 
a combination  of  absintliic  acid  with  a base, 
absinthe  (ab'sinth;  F.  pron.  ab-sant'),  n.  [F., 

< L.  absinthium : see  absinthium.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  a highly  aromatic  liqueur  of  an 
opaline-green  color  and  hitter  taste ; an  abbre- 
viation of  extrait  d’absinthe,  extract  of  absin- 
thium. It  is  prepared  by  steeping  in  alcohol  or  strong 
spirit  bitter  herbs,  the  chief  of  which  are  Artemisia  Ab- 
sinthium, A.  mutellina , A.  spicata ; besides  which  some 
recipes  mention  plants  that  are  not  of  this  genus,  and 
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can  be  intended  only  to  modify  the  bitter  ot  the  worm- 
woods; the  liquor  so  flavored  is  then  redistilled.  It  is 
considered  tonic  and  stomachic.  Its  excessive  use  pro- 
duces a morbid  condition  differing  somewhat  from  ordi- 
nary alcoholism.  Vertigo  and  epileptiform  convulsions 
are  marked  symptoms,  and  hallucinations  occur  without 
other  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens.  The  use  of  it  pre- 
vailed at  one  time  among  the  French  soldiers  in  Algiers, 
but  it  is  now  forbidden  throughout  the  French  army. 
The  most  common  way  of  preparing  it  for  drinking  is  by 
pouring  it  into  water  drop  by  drop  or  allowing  it  to  trickle 
through  a funnel  with  a minute  -opening ; so  prepared,  it 
is  called  la  hussarde,  and  is  common  in  the  caf£s  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

absinthial  (ab-siri'thi-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  wormwood  ; hence,  bitter.  N.  E . I). 

absinthian  (ab-sin'thi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  wormwood. 


Tempering  absinthian  bitterness  with  sweets. 

Randolph,  Poems  (1652),  p. 


60. 


absinthiate  (ab-sin'thi-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
absinthiated . ppr.  absinthiating.  [<  L.  absintlii- 
atuSy  pp.  adj.,  containing  wormwood,  < absin- 
thium: 866  absinthium. 2 1.  To  impregnate  with 
wormwood.—  2.  To  saturate  with  absinthe. 

latinised  English  and  absinthiated  barrack-room  mo- 
rality. The  Spectator,  No.  3035,  p.  1154. 

absinthic  (ab-sin'thik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
absinthium  or  wormwood  — Absinthic  acid,  an  acid 
derived  from  wormwood,  probably  identical  with  succinic 
acid. 

absinthin  (ab-sin'thin),  n.  The  crystalline  bit- 
ter principle  (C2oH2g04)  of  wormwood,  Arte- 
misia Absinthium. 

absinthine  (ab-sin'thin),  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  absinth  or  wormwood ; absinthic.  Carlyle. 
absinthism  (ab-sin'thizm),  n.  The  cachectic 
state  produced  by  the  use  of  absinthe  (which 
see). 

absinthium  (ab-sin'thi-um),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  aibiv- 
biov,  also  afwdor,  wormwood,  prob.  of  east- 
ern origin.]  The  common 
wormwood,  Artemisia  Ab- 
sinthium, a European  spe- 
cies, much  cultivated  for  its 
bitter  qualities.  It  contains  a 
volatile  oil  which  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  French  liqueur 
absinthe. 

absinthol  (ab-sin'thol),  n. 
The  chief  constituent  of  oil 
of  wormwood,  C10H16O. 
absis  (ab'sis),  m.  Same  as 

apsis. 

absistt  (ab-sist'),  v.  i.  [<L. 
absistere,  withdraw,  < ab, 
off,  + sistere,  stand,  a re- 
duplicated form  of  stare,  to 
stand;  see  state,  stand.}  To 
desist. 

absistencet  (ab-sis'tens),  n. 
A standing  off;  a refrain- 
ing  or  holding  buck. 

Leaf  and  flowering  branch.  absit  (aVsit),  n.  [L.  ; third 

pers.  pres.  subj.  of  abesse , 
be  away.]  In  colleges,  a leave  of  absence  from 
commons. 

absit  omen  (ab'sit  o'men).  [L. ; lit.,  may  the 
omen  be  away : absit , third  pers.  pres.  subj.  of 
abesse , be  away ; omen , an  omen : see  absent 
and  omen.~\  May  it  not  be  ominous  ! May  the 
^omen  fail ! 

absolute  (ab'so-lut),  a.  and  n.  [XME.  absolute 
\ OF . absolute  \ L.  absolutus , complete,  unre- 
stricted, absolute,  pp.  of  absolvere , loosen  from : 
see  absolve.]  I,  a.  1.  Free  from  every  restric- 
tion j unconditional:  as,  the  only  absolute  ne- 
cessity is  logical  necessity  j absolute  skepticism: 
absolute  proof. — 2.  Perfect:  complete;  entire; 
possessed  as  a quality  in  the  highest  degree, 
or  possessing  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
attribute  named  in  the  highest  degree : as,  ab- 
solute purity ; absolute  liberty. 

What  philosophical  inquiry  aims’  at  is,  to  discover  a 
proof,  by  subjective  analysis,  of  a greater  certainty  in  the 
law,  of  an  inviolable  uniformity  in  nature,  of  what  may 
properly  be  called  an  absolute  uniformity,  if  only  the  word 
absolute  is  used  as  opposed  to  incomplete  or  partial,  and 
not  as  opposed  to  relative  or  phenomenal. 

S.  Hodgson , Phil,  of  Reflection,  II.  iv.  § 1. 

Hence — 3.  Perfect;  free  from  imperfection: 
sometimes  applied  to  persons. 

May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute 
As  Angelo.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

So  absolute  she  seems, 

And  in  herself  complete.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  547. 
4.  Fixed ; determined ; not  merely  provisional ; 
irrevocable. 

0,  pass  not,  Lord,  an  absolute  decree, 

Nor  bind  thy  sentence  unconditional. 

uryden , Annus  Mirabilis. 
6.  Viewed  independently  of  other  similar 
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things ; not  considered  with  reference  to  other 
similar  things  as  standards;  not  comparative 
merely:  opposed  to  relative:  as,  absolute  posi- 
tion; absolute  velocity  (see  below).  [Careful 
writers  without  an  explanation,  or  unless  the  context 
makes  the  meaning  clear,  do  not  use  the  word  in  this  sense  • 
so  that,  though  it  has  always  belonged  to  the  word  it  is 
considered  as  secondary.] 

Such  a code  is  that  here  called  Absolute  Ethics  as  dis- 
tmguished  from  Relative  Ethics  — a code  the  injunctions 
of  which  are  alone  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  right  in 
contrast  with  those  that  are  relatively  right  or  least 
wrong ; and  which,  as  a system  of  ideal  conduct,  is  to 
serve  as  a standard  for  our  guidance  in  solving,  as  well  as 
we  can,  the  problems  of  real  conduct. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 104. 

6.  Unlimited  in  certain  essential  respects; 
arbitrary ; despotic : applied  especially  to  a 
system  of  government  in  which  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  is  comparatively  unhampered 
by  laws  or  usage:  as,  an  absolute  monarchy. 

As  Lord  Chamberlain,  I know,  you  are  absolute  by  your 
office,  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  decency  and  good  man- 
ners of  the  stage.  Dryden,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Satire. 

All  absolute  governments,  of  whatever  form,  concen- 
trate power  in  one  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  individ- 
ual or  body,  whose  will  is  regarded  as  the  sense  of  the 
community.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  37. 

7.  Certain;  infallible. 

The  colour  of  my  hair— he  cannot  tell, 

Or  answers  “dark,”  at  random,— while,  be  sure 

He’s  absolute  on  the  figure,  five  or  ten, 

Of  my  last  subscription. 

Mrs.  Browning , Aurora  Leigh,  iii. 

8.  Domineering;  peremptory;  exacting  strict 
obedience. 

Tapped  on  her  head 

With  absolute  forefinger.  Mrs.  Browning. 

9.  Ultimate ; not  derived  from  anything  else : 
as,  an  absolute  principle.— 10.  Immeasurable; 
not  definable  by  measurement ; not  led  up  to 
by  insensible  gradations : as,  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  is  absolute. 

The  opposition  is  no  longer  of  the  rigid  or  absolute 
nature  which  it  was  before.  a.  Seth. 

11.  In  gram.,  standing  out  of  the  usual  syntac- 
tical relation  or  construction:  applied  to  the 
ease  of  a noun  and  an  adjunct  in  no  relation 
of  dependence  upon  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
and  defining  the  time  or  circumstances  of  an 
action : as,  the  genitive  absolute  in  Greek,  the 
ablative,  absolute  in  Latin,  the  locative  absolute  in 
Sanskrit,  and  the  nominative  absolutein  English. 

Absolute  alcohol.  See  alcohol. — Absolute  atmo- 
sphere, an  absolute  unit  of  pressure,  equal  to  one 
million  times  the  pressure  produced  on  a square  cen- 
timeter by  the  force  of  one  dyne;  that  is,  by  a force 
of  one  gram  accelerated  every  second  by  a velocity 
of  one  centimeter  per  second.— Absolute  ego,  in  met - 
aph.,  the  non-individual,  pure  ego,  neither  subject  nor 
object,  which,  according  to  the  German  metaphysician 
J.  G.  Fichte,  posits  the  world.— Absolute  electrometer. 
See  electrometer . — Absolute  equation,  in  astron.,  the 
sum  of  the  optic  and  eccentric  equations,  the  former 
being  the  apparent  inequality  of  a planet’s  motion  in  its 
orbit  due  to  its  unequal  distance  from  the  earth  at  dif- 
ferent times,  an  effect  which  would  subsist  even  if  the 
planet’s  real  motion  were  uniform,  and  the  latter  being 
the  inequality  due  to  a real  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  plan- 
et s motion.— Absolute  estate,  in  law,  an  unqualified, 
unconditional  estate,  entitling  the  owner  to  immediate 
and  unlimited  possession  and  dominion.— Absolute  form. 
See  form.— Absolute  identity,  the  metaphysical  doctrine 
that  mind  and  matter  are  phenomenal  modifications  of  the 
same  substance.— Absolute  instrument,  an  instrument 
designed  to  measure  electrical  or  other  physical  quantities 
in  terms  of  absolute  units.  See  unit.—  Absolute  in- 
variant, in  alg.,  an  invariant  entirely  unchanged  by  a 
hnear  transformation  of  the  quantic.— Absolute  magni- 
tude, magnitude  without  regard  to  sign,  as  plus  ov  minus: 
opposed  to  algebraical  magnitude. — Absolute  measure 
that  which  is  based  simply  on  the  fundamental  units  of 
time,  space,  and  mass,  and  does  not  involve  a comparison 
with  any  other  arbitrary  quantity,  especially  not  any  gravi- 
tation-unit, whose  value  varies  with  the  latitude  and  ele- 
vation above  the  sea.  Thus,  the  absolute  measure  of  a 
force  is  that  of  the  velocity  it  would  impart  to  the  unit- 
mass  in  a unit  of  time.  The  units  so  derived  are  called  ab- 
solute  units ; for  example,  the  poundal  or  dyne.  See  unit. 

— Absolute  position,  position  in  absolute  space.—  Ab- 
solute pressure.  ( a ) That  measure  of  pressure  which 
includes  atmospheric  pressure.  (5)  Pressure  expressed 
in  absolute  measure,  commonly  in  absolute  atmospheres 
(which  see).— Absolute  problem,  a qualitative  problem 
m which  it  is  sought  to  discover  whether  an  object  pos- 
sesses a given  character,  but  not  to  compare  different 
objects.— Absolute  proposition,  in  logic,  a categorical 
proposition.— Absolute  reality,  in  metaph.,  reality  not 
as  it  is  conceived,  but  as  it  exists  independently  of  all 
thought  about  it.— Absolute  reciprocant.  See  recipro- 
cant.— Absolute  space,  space  considered  as  the  recep- 
tacle of  things,  and  not  as  relative  to  the  objects  in  it : 
opposed  to  spatial  extension.—  Absolute  temperature 
temperature  measured  from  the  absolute  zero  of  tem- 
perature (see  below)  on  the  absolute  or  thermodynamic 
scale  of  temperature,  which  is  defined  by  the  condition 
that  the  area  included  between  two  fixed  adiabatic  lines 
and  any  two  isothermal  lines  is  proportional  to  the  differ- 
ence of  temperatures  for  those  lines  on  this  scale.  This 
absolute  scale  of  temperature  differs  by  very  small  quan- 
tities, usually  negligible,  from  that  of  an  air- thermometer 
and  by  the  absolute  temperature  is  often  meant  the  tem- 
perature on  the  latter  scale  above  the  absolute  zero.— 
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Absolute  term.  ( a ) In  logic,  a genera*  ciass-name,  as 
man,  as  opposed  to  a relative  or  connotative  term  (6) 
In  alg.,  that  term  of  an  equation  or  quantic  in  which  the 
unknown  quantity  does  not  appear,  or,  if  it  appears  has 
the  exponent  0.  Thus,  in  the  equation  *2  + 12* — 24=0 
which  may  also  be  written  *2  4. 12*— 24*0= 0 the  term 
written  —24  in  the  first  form  and  —24*0  in  the  second 
form  is  called  the  absolute  term.— Absolute  time  time 
regarded  as  a quasi-substalice  independent  of  the  events 
it  brings  into  relationship,  that  is,  which  occur  in  it. 

Absolute,  true,  and  mathematical  time,  in  itself  and  its 
own  nature  out  of  relation  to  anything  out  of  itself,  flows 
equably,  and  is  otherwise  called  duration:  relative,  ap- 
parent, and  vulgar  time  is  any  sensible  and  external 
measure  of  duration  by  motion  [whether  accurate  or  in- 
equable] which  the  vulgar  use  in  place  of  true  time,  as  an 
hour,  a day,  a month,  a year. 

Sir  I.  Newton,  Principia  (trans.),  Def.  8,  Scholium. 
Absolute  velocity,  the  velocity  of  a body  with  refer- 
ence not  to  other  moving  bodies,  but  to  something  im- 
movable. b 

We  know  nothing  about  absolute  velocities  in  space,  for 
we  have  no  standard  of  comparison. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  15. 
Absolute  zero  of  temperature,  the  lowest  possible 
temperature  which  the  nature  of  matter  admits ; the 
temperature  at  which  the  particles  whose  motion  con- 
stitutes  heat  would  be  at  rest;  that  temperature  at 
I*0*1*  **  ^ 'Vere  m.aiotained  in  the  refrigerator  of  a per- 
il engine,  the  engine  would  convert 

all  the  heat  it  could  rccoiyc  from  its  source  into  work. 
This  temperature  lies  273  degrees  below  the  zero  of 
the  centigrade  scale.  See  absolute  temperature.  =Svr 
1.  Unconditional,  independent.— 2.  Finished,  perfect, 
rounded,  consummate,  complete.— 6.  Arbitrary,  auto- 
cratic, unrestricted,  irresponsible.— 7.  Positive,  decided 
certain,  sure.— 8.  Peremptory,  imperative,  dictatorial.— 
9.  Immediate,  direct,  self-existent. 

II.  n.  1.  In  metaph .:  (a)  That  which  is  free 
from  any  restriction,  or  is  unconditioned; 
hence,  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  things  ; God : 
as,  it  is  absurd  to  place  a limit  to  the  power 
of  the  Absolute. 

Being  itself,  and  the  types  which  follow,  as  well  as  those 
of  logic  in  general,  may  be  looked  upon  as  definitions  of 
the  Absolute,  or  metaphysical  definitions  of  God:  at  least 
the  first  and  third  typical  form  in  every  triad  may. 

Hegel,  Logic,  tr.  by  Wallace,  § 85. 
The  contention  of  those  who  declare  the  Absolute  to 
be  unknowable  is,  that  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowable 
phenomena  there  is  an  Existent,  which  partially  appears 
m the  phenomena,  but  is  something  wholly  removed  from 
them,  and  in  no  way  cognizable  by  us. 

G.  II:  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  430. 
(b)  That  which  is  perfect  or  complete : as,  its 
beauty  approaches  the  absolute,  (c)  That  which 
is  independent  of  some  or  all  relations ; the 
non-relative. 

The  term  absolute  is  of  a twofold  . . . ambiguity  corre- 
sponding to  the  double . . . signification  of  the  word  in 
Latin,  Absolutum  means  what  is  freed  or  loosed  • in 
which  sense  the  absolute  will  be  what  is  aloof  from  rela- 
tion, comparison,  limitation,  condition,  dependence  etc 
In  this  meaning,  the  absolute  is  not  opposed  to  the  infl- 
mt e.  Absolutum  means  finished,  perfected,  completed - 
in  which  sense  the  absolute  will  be  what  is  out  of  rela^ 
tion,  etc.,  as  finished,  perfect,  complete,  total  In 

this  acceptation— and  it  is  that  in  which  for  myself  I 
exclusively  use  it  — the  absolute  is  diametrically  opposed 
to,  is  contradictory  of,  the  infinite. 

Sir  IF.  Hamilton,  Discussions  (3d  ed.),  p.  13,  foot-note. 
Whatever  can  be  known  or  conceived  out  of  all  relation 
that  is  to  say,  without  any  correlative  being  necessarily 
known  or  conceived  along  with  it,  is  the  known  Absolute 
Ferrier , Institutes  of  Metaph.,  prop.  xx. 


2.  In  math.,  a locus  whose  projective  relation 
to  any  two  elements  maybe  considered  as  con- 
stituting the  metrical  relation  of  these  elements 
to  One  another.  AH  measurement  is  made  by  succes- 
sive superpositions  of  a unit  upon  parts  of  the  quantitv  to 
be  measured.  Is  ow,  in  all  shif  tings  of  the  standard  of  mea- 
surement if  this  be  supposed  to  be  rigidly  connected  with 
an  unlimited  continuum  superposed  upon  that  in  which 
lies  the  measured  quantity,  there  will  be  a certain  locus 
which  will  always  continue  unmoved,  and  to  which,  there- 
tore,  the  scale  of  measurement  can  never  be  applied  Thi  s 
is  the  absolute.  In  order  to  establish  a system  of  mea- 
surement along  a line,  we  first  put  a scale  of  numbers  on 
the  line  in  such  a manner  that  to  every  point  of  the  line 
corresponds  one  number,  and  to  every  number  one  point 
If  then  we  take  any  second  scale  of  numbers  related  in  this 
manner  to  the  points  of  the  line,  to  any  number,  x,  of  the 
first  scale  will  correspond  just  one  number,  y,  of  the  sec- 
ond. It  this  correspondence  extends  to  imaginary  points 
x and  y will  be  connected  by  an  equation  linear  in  x and 
hnear  which  maybe  written  thus:  xu  + ax+  by  + 
c = 0.  The  scale  will  thus  be  shifted  from  s = 0 to  y = 0 or 
x-  cl  a.  In  this  shifting,  two  points  of  the  scale  re- 

mam  unmoved,  namely,  those  which  satisfy  the  equation 

? " n (“.r  ? * t c = 0‘  • .This  pair  ot  P°iut3.  which  may  be 
ready  distinct,  coincident,  or  imaginary,  constitute  the 
absolute.  For  a plane,  the  absolute  is  a curve  of  the  sec- 
ond  order  and  second  class.  For  three-dimensional  space 
it  is  a quadric  surface.  For  the  ordinary  system  of  mea- 
surement  m space,  producing  the  Euclidean  geometry,  the 
absolute  consists  of  two  coincident  planes  joined  along  an 
imaginary  circle,  which  circle  is  itself  usually  termed  the 
aosoiute.  bee  distance  and  anharmonic  ratio. — Philoso- 
phies of  the  absolute,  certain  systems  of  metaphysics 
9ri!^iue  of  Reason  — most  prominently 
those  of  Fichte,  Schellmg,  and  Hegel- which,  departing 

is  cognizab[eUC1PleS  °f  Kant’  maintain  tllat  the  absolute 

absolutely  (ab'so-lut-li),  adv.  Completely : 
wholly;  independently;  without  restriction^ 


absolutely 

limitation,  or  qualification  ; unconditionally  ; 
positively ; peremptorily. 

Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1156. 
Absolutely  we  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot  absolutely 
approve,  either  willingness  to  live  or  forwardness  to  die. 

Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.,  v. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  absolutely  pure  water  is  never  found 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  Huxley,  Physiog.,  p.  115. 

absoluteness  (ab'so-lut-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  absolute ; independence  ; completeness  ; 
the  state  of  being  subject  to  no  extraneous 
restriction  or  control;  positiveness;  perfection. 

If  you  have  lived  about,  as  the  phrase  is,  you  have  lost 
that  sense  of  the  absoluteness  and  the  sanctity  of  the  hab- 
its of  your  fellow-patriots  which  once  made  you  so  happy 
in  the  midst  of  them. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  75. 

absolution  (ab-so-lu'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  absolu- 
ciun,  - cion , - cioun , <L.  absolutio(n-),  < absolvere , 
loosen  from:  see  absolve .]  1.  The  act  of  ab- 
solving, or  the  state  of  being  absolved  ; release 
from  consequences,  obligations,  or  penalties; 
specifically,  release  from  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  sin. 

God’s  absolution  of  men  is  his  releasing  of  them  from 
the  bands  of  sin  with  which  they  were  tied  and  bound. 

Trench,  Study  of  Words,  p.  240. 
(a)  According  to  Horn.  Cath.  theol.,  a remission  of  sin, 
which  the  priest,  on  the  ground  of  authority  received 
from  Christ,  makes  in  the  sacrament  of  penance  (which 
see).  “ It  is  not  a mere  announcement  of  the  gospel,  or  a 
bare  declaration  that  God  will  pardon  the  sins  of  those 
who  repent,  but,  as  the  Council  of  Trent  defines  it,  is 
a judicial  act  by  which  a priest  as  judge  passes  a sen- 
tence on  the  penitent.”  Cath.  Diet,  (b)  According  to  Prot. 
theol.,  a sacerdotal  declaration  assuring  the  penitent  of  di- 
vine forgiveness  on  the  ground  of  his  repentance  and  faith. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  priest  pronounces  the 
absolution  in  his  own  name:  “I  absolve  thee.”  In  Prot- 
estant communions  that  use  a form  of  absolution,  and  in 
the  Greek  Church,  it  is  pronounced  in  the  name  of  God 
and  as  a prayer  : “ God  [or  Christ]  absolve  thee.” 

By  absolution  [in  the  Augsburg  Confession]  is  meant  the 
official  declaration  of  the  clergyman  to  the  penitent  that 
his  sins  are  forgiven  him  upon  finding  or  believing  that  he 
is  exercising  a godly  sorrow . and  is  trusting  in  the  blood 
of  Christ.  Shedd , Hist,  of  Christ.  Doct. 

2t.  Abolition ; abolishment. 

But  grant  it  true  [that  the  Liturgy  ordered  too  many 
ceremonies],  not  a total  absolution,  but  a reformation 
thereof,  may  hence  be  inferred.  Fuller , Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  x.  8. 

3.  In  civil  laWj  a sentence  declaring  an  accused 
person  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge.— Absolution  from  censures  ( eccles .),  the  re- 
moval of  penalties  imposed  by  the  church.— Absolution 
for  the  dead  (eccles.),  a short  form  of  prayer  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  soul,  said  after  a funeral  mass. — Absolutions 
in  the  breviary  (eccles.),  certain  short  prayers  said  be- 
fore the  lessons  in  matins,  and  before  the  chapter  at  the 
end  of  prime.  = Syn.  1.  Remission,  etc.  See  pardon,  n. 
absolutism  (ab'so-lu-tizm),  n.  [<  absolute  + -ism, 
after  F.  absolutisme  = Pg.  absolutismo.]  1.  Tlie 
state  of  being  absolute.  Specifically,  in  political  sci- 
ence,  that  practice  or  system  of  government  in  which  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  unrestricted ; a state  so  gov- 
erned; despotism. 

The  province  of  absolutism  is  not  to  dispose  of  the 
national  life,  but  to  maintain  it  without  those  checks  on 
the  exercise  of  power  which  exist  elsewhere. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 99. 
From  the  time  of  its  first  conversion  Germany  has  never 
taken  kindly  to  the  claims  of  absolutism,  either  of  author- 
ity or  of  belief,  so  strongly  put  forward  by  the  Church. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  310. 

2.  The  principle  of  absolute  individual  power 
in  government ; belief  in  the  unrestricted  right 
of  determination  or  disposal  in  a sovereign. — 

3.  The  theological  doctrine  of  predestination 
or  absolute  decrees. — 4.  The  metaphysical 
doctrines  of  the  absolutists.  = Syn.  1.  Tyranny, 
Autocracy,  Absolutism,  etc.  See  despotism. 

absolutist  (ab'so-lu-tist),  n.  and  a.  [<  absolute 
+ -ist,  after  P.  absolutiste.]  I.  n.  1.  An  advo- 
cate of  despotism,  or  of  absolute  government.— 
2.  In  metaph.,  one  who  maintains  that  there  is 
an  absolute  or  non-relative  existence,  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  know  or  conceive  it. 

Hence  the  necessity  which  compelled  Schelling  and  the 
absolutists  to  place  the  absolute  in  the  indifference  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  of  knowledge  and  existence. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  absolutism ; des- 
potic ; absolutistic. 

Socialism  would  introduce,  indeed,  the  most  vexatious 
and  all-encompassing  absolutist  government  ever  invented. 

Rae,  Cont.  Socialism,  p.  366. 

All  these  things  were  odious  to  the  old  governing  classes 
of  France  ; their  spirit  was  absolutist,  ecclesiastical,  and 
military.  John  Morley. 

absolutistic  (aVso-lu-tis'tik),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  characterized  by  absolutism ; charac- 
teristic of  absolutists  or  absolutism. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  empire  was  too  absolutistic 
to  abandon  the  prerogative  of  a supervision  of  public  wor- 
ship. Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  III.  $ 2. 
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absolutory  (ab-sol'u-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  absoluto- 
rius,  <L.  absolutus : see  absolute.]  Giving  ab- 
solution; capable  of  absolving:  as,  “an  ab- 
solutory sentence,”  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 
absolvable  (ab-sol'va-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
absolved ; deserving  of  or  entitled  to  absolution, 
absolvatory  (ab-sol'va-to-ri),  a.  [Irreg.  < ab- 
solve + -atory  ; prop,  absolutory,  q.  v.]  Confer- 
ring absolution,  pardon,  or  release;  having 
power  to  absolve. 

absolve  (ab-solv'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  absolved, 
ppr.  absolving.  [<  L.  absolvere,  loosen  from, 

< ab,  from,  + solvere,  loosen : see  solve,  and  cf. 
ossoif.]  1.  To  set  free  or  release,  as  from  some 
duty,  obligation,  or  responsibility. 

No  amount  of  erudition  or  technical  skill  or  critical 
power  can  absolve  the  mind  from  the  necessity  of  creating, 
if  it  would  grow.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  104. 

2.  To  free  from  the  consequences  or  penalties 
attaching  to  actions ; acquit ; specifically,  in 
eccles.  language,  to  forgive  or  grant  remission 
of  sins ; pronounce  forgiveness  of  sins  to. 

The  felon’s  latest  breath 
Absolves  the  innocent  man  who  bears  his  crime. 

Bryant,  Hymn  to  Heath. 
I am  just  absolved, 

Purged  of  the  past,  the  foul  in  me,  washed  fair. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  18. 

3f.  To  accomplish ; finish. 

The  work  begun,  how  soon 
Absolved.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  94. 

4f.  To  solve ; resolve ; explain. 

We  shall  not  absolve  the  doubt. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  10. 
= Syn.  1.  To  free,  release,  excuse,  liberate,  exempt. — 2. 
To  acquit,  excuse,  clear,  pardon,  forgive,  justify.  See 
acquit. 

absolver  (ab-sol'ver),  n.  One  who  absolves; 
one  who  remits  sin,  or  pronounces  it  to  be  re- 
mitted. 

absolvitor  (ab-sol'vi-tor),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  ab- 
solvere: see  absolve .]  In  law,  a decree  of 
absolution. — Decree  of  absolvitor,  in  Scots  law,  a 
decree  in  favor  of  the  defendant  in  an  action.  A decree 
in  favor  of  the  pursuer  or  plaintiff  is  called  a decree  con - 
demnator. 

absolvitory  (ab-sol'vi-to-ri),  a.  [See  absolva- 
tory. ] Absolutory;  absolvatory. 
absonant  (ab'so-nant),  a.  [<  L.  ab  + sonan(t-)s : 
see  sonant,  and  cf.  absonous .]  Wide  from  the 
purpose;  contrary;  discordant:  opposed  to 
consonant:  as,  “ absonant  to  nature,”  Quarles, 
The  Mourner.  [Now  rare.] 
absonatet  (ab'so-nat),  v.  t.  [For  *absoniate,  < 
ML.  absoniatus,  pp.  of  absoniare,  avoid,  lit.  he 
discordant:  see  absonous.]  To  avoid;  detest. 
Ash. 

absonoust  (ab'so-nus),  a.  [<  L.  absonus,  dis- 
cordant, < ab,  from,  4-  sonus,  sound : see  sound5.] 
1.  Unmusical. — 2.  Figuratively,  discordant; 
opposed;  contrary:  as,  “ absonous  to  our  rea- 
son,” Glanville,  Seep.  Sci.,  iv. 
absorb  (ab-s6rb'),  v.  t.  [<L.  absorbere,  swallow 
down  anything,  < ab,  away,  + sorbere,  suck  up, 
= Gr.  potpeiv,  sup  up.]  l".  To  drink  in;  suck 
up ; imbibe,  as  a sponge ; take  in  by  absorp- 
tion, as  the  laeteals  of  the  body ; hence,  to  take 
up  or  receive  in,  as  by  chemical  or  molecular 
action,  as  when  charcoal  absorbs  gases. 

It  is  manifest,  too,  that  there  cannot  be  great  self- 
mobility unless  the  absorbed  materials  are  efficiently  dis- 
tributed to  the  organs  which  transform  insensible  motion 
into  sensible  motion.  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 2. 

Every  gas  and  every  vapor  absorbs  exactly  those  kinds 
of  rays  which  it  emits  when  in  the  glowing  condition, 
whilst  it  permits  all  other  kinds  of  rays  to  traverse  it  with 
undiminished  intensity.  Lommel,  Nature  of  Light,  p.  164. 

2f.  To  swallow  up;  engulf;  overwhelm:  as,  the 
sea  absorbed  the  wreck. 

And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all. 

Cowper,  On  Names  in  Biog.  Brit. 

3.  To  swallow  up  the  identity  or  individuality 
of;  draw  in  as  a constituent  part;  incorporate: 
as,  the  empire  absorbed  all  the  small  states. 

A clear  stream  flowing  with  a muddy  one, 

Till  in  its  onward  current  it  absorbs  . . . 

The  vexed  eddies  of  its  wayward  brother. 

Tennyson,  Isabel. 

4.  To  engross  or  engage  wholly. 

When  a tremendous  sound  or  an  astounding  spectacle 
absorbs  the  attention,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  think  of 
anything  else.  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 98. 

The  confirmed  invalid  is  in  danger  of  becoming  ab- 
sorbed in  self.  Whately,  On  Bacon's  Ess.  of  Adversity. 

5\.  In  med.,  to  counteract  or  neutralize:  as, 
magnesia  absorbs  acidity  in  the  stomach Ab- 

sorbing-well, a vertical  excavation  or  shaft  sunk  in  the 
earth  to  enable  the  surface-water  to  reach  a permeable 
bed  which  is  not  saturated  with  water,  and  can  therefore 
take  up  or  absorb  and  carry  off  the  water  which  has  access 
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to  it  from  above.  Such  wells  are  sometimes  called  nega- 
tive wells,  waste-wells , and  dram-wells ; also,  in  the  south 
of  England,  dead  wells.  The  geological  conditions  favoring 
their  use  are  rare ; but  they  have  occasionally  been  found 
practicable  and  convenient  in  connection  with  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  = Syn.  4.  To  Absorb,  Engross,  Swal- 
low up,  Engulf,  engage,  arrest,  rivet,  fix.  (See  engross.) 
Absorb  and  engross  denote  the  engagement  of  one’s  whole 
attention  and  energies  by  some  object  or  occupation ; but 
absorb  commonly  has  connected  with  it  the  idea  of  mental 
passivity,  engross  that  of  mental  activity.  Thus,  one  is 
absorbed  in  a novel,  but  engrossed  in  business.  The  words, 
however,  are  sometimes  used  interchangeably.  SwaUoiv  up 
and  engulf  have  a much  stronger  figurative  sense ; engulf 
generally  expresses  misfortune. 

absorbability  ( ab-sor-ba-bil 'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  absorbable, 
absorbable  (ab-sor'ba-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
absorbed  or  imbibed’.' 

absorbed,  (ab-sorbd'),  p.  a.  1.  Drawn  in  or 
sucked  up.  Specifically  applied  to  the  coloring  in  paint- 
ings when  the  oil  has  sunk  into  the  canvas,  leaving  the 
color  fiat  and  the  touches  dead  or  indistinct : nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  sunk  in. 

2.  Engrossed : as,  an  absorbed  look, 
absorbedly  (ab-sor'bed-li),  adv.  In  an  ab- 
sorbed manner. 

absorbedness  (ab-s6r'bed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  absorbed,  or  of  having  the  attention 
fully  occupied. 

absorbefacient  (ab-s6r-be-fa'shient),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  absorbere,  absorb,  -H  facien(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
facere,  make.]  I.  a.  Causing  absorption. 

II.  n.  Any  substance  causing  absorption,  as 
of  a swelling.  H.  C.  Wood,  Therap. 
absorbency  (ab-sSr'ben-si),  n.  Absorptiveness, 
absorbent  (ab-s6r'bent),  a.  and  n.  [<L.  ab- 
*sorhem(f-)s,  ppr.  of  absorbere:  see  absorb.]  I.  a. 
Absorbing  or  capable  of  absorbing ; imbibing ; 
swallowing;  performing  the  function  of  ab- 
sorption: as,  absorbent  vessels ; the  absorbent 
system. 

“ Absorption-bands  *’  [in  the  spectrum]  . . . indicate 
what  kind  of  light  has  been  stopped  and  extinguished  by 
the  absorbent  object.  A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  460. 

Absorbent  cotton.  See  cotton^.— Absorbent  gland. 

See  gland.— Absorbent  grounds,  in  painting,  picture- 
grounds  prepared,  either  on  board  or  on  canvas,  so  as  to 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  the  redundant  oil  from  the 
colors,  for  the  sake  of  quickness  in  drying,  or  to  increase 
the  brilliancy  of  the  colors.— Absorbent-strata  water- 
power, a hydraulic  device  for  utilizing  the  power  of  water 
passing  through  an  absorbing-well.  See  absorbing-well, 
under  absorb. 

II.  n.  Anything  which  absorbs.  Specifically  — 
(a)  In  anat.  and  physiol.,  a vessel  which  imbibes  or  takes 
nutritive  matters  into  the  system ; specifically,  in  the 
vertebrates,  a lymphatic  vessel  (which  see,  under  lym- 
phatic). (b)  In  therapeutics : (1)  any  substance  used  to 
absorb  a morbid  or  excessive  discharge ; (2)  an  alkali  used 
to  neutralize  acids  in  the  stomach,  (c)  In  chem. : (1)  any- 
thing that  takes  up  into  itself  a gas  or  liquid,  as  a sub- 
stance which  withdraws  moisture  from  the  air ; (2)  a sub- 
stance, such  as  magnesia,  lime,  etc.,  which  neutralizes  acids, 
absorber  (ab-sor'b6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  absorbs. 

Let  us  study  the  effect  of  using  sodium  vapour  as  the 
medium— not  as  a source  of  light,  but  as  an  absorber. 

J.  N.  Lockyerf Spect.  Anal.,  p.  39. 

Schlosing  has  investigated  the  action  of  the  ocean-water 
as  an  absorber  and  regulator  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
the  atmosphere.  Smithsonian  Report , 1881,  p.  266. 

absorbing  (ab-sor'bing), p.  a.  1.  Soaking  up; 
imbibing;  taking  up. 

If  either  light  or  radiant  heat  be  absorbed,  the  absorb- 
ing body  is  warmed.  Tyndall , Light  and  Elect.,  p.  76. 

2.  Engrossing;  enchanting:  as,  the  spectacle 
was  inost  absorbing. 

The  total  aspect  of  the  place,  its  sepulchral  stillness, 
its  absorbing  perfume  of  evanescence  and  decay  and  mor- 
tality, confounds  the  distinctions  and  blurs  the  details. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  334. 

absorbingly  (ab-sor'bing-li),  adv.  In  an  ab- 
sorbing manner ; engrossingly. 
absorbitiont  (ab-sor-bish'on),  n.  [Irreg.  < ab- 
sorb + -itionf\  Absorption, 
absorptt  (ab-sorpt'),  [<  L.  al)sorptusf  pp.  of 
absorbere : see  absorb .]  Absorbed. 

Circe  in  vain  invites  the  feast  to  share, 

Absent  I wander  and  absorpt  in  care. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  iv. 

absorptiometer  (ab-sorp-shi-om'e-ter),  n.  [<  L. 
absorptio , absorption,  + Gr.  gerpov,  a measure  ; 
see  meter 2.]  An  instrument  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Bunsen  to  determine  the  amount  of  gas 
absorbed  by  a unit-volume  of  a liquid,  it  is  a 
graduated  tube  in  which  a certain  quantity  of  the  gas  and 
liquid  is  agitated  over  mercury.  The  amount  of  absorp- 
tion is  measured  on  the  scale  by  the  height  to  which  the 
^.mercury  presses  up  the  liquid  in  the  tube, 
absorption  (ab-s6rp'shon),  n.  [<  L.  absorptio(n-), 
a drinking,  < absorbere":  see  absorb.]  The  act 
or  process  of  absorbing,  or  the  state  of  being 
absorbed,  in  all  the  senses  of  the  verb:  as  — 
(a)  The  act  or  process  of  imbibing,  swallowing,  or  engulfing 
mechanically.  (6)  The  condition  of  having  one’s  atten- 


absorption 
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tion  entirely  occupied  with  something,  (c)  In  chem.  and  absaue  hoc  (abz'kwfi  hnlA 
phys.,  a taking  m or  reception  by  molecular  or  chemical  / , HOC  (aDz  Kwe  fiok). 


: yrimi  ouiucLiixiiij.  in  cnem.  ana 

a taking  ill  or  reception  by  molecular  or  chemical 
action  : as,  absorption  of  gases,  light,  heat.  See  below. 

We  know  the  redness  of  the  sun  at  evening  arises,  not 
from  absorption  by  the  ether,  but  from  absorption  by  a 
great  thickness  of  our  atmosphere. 

J.  N.  Loc/cyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  30, 

(d)  In  physiol. 


abstinency 

[L.,  without  this  abstentionist  (ab-sten'shon-ist). 


7~Tyr o+r.^7.o«"“  lL^JY1„0UUUl' Lms  aDsuenuionist  (ab-sten'shon-ist),  n.  One  who 

cswtt  teSSffar 

a d,  sssssssssi,  kissers  « **•**.♦ 


, - . ***  • ajjocioicaiiy  lifted, 

in  law,  ill  traversing  what  has  been  alleged  and 
is  repeated 


-oits.  Cf.  contentious,  etc.]  Characterized  by 


the  process  of  taking  up  into  the  vascular  absnuc  tali  cnnnn  i.i.'us  ts'i-  i a/  rT  abstention.  Farrar. 

8 or  lymphatic)  either  food  from  the  ali-  A } ka  Z^'  ^ : al)stert  (ab-ster'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  absterrere,  frighten 

or  inflammatorv  rirndiir't.a  oml  wtHo..  ttOSQUC , WltllOUt : tail.  anl.  of  tnh.s  cupi  • r-rtno,  -fW.™  / 7. e i ....  - * . *,  . 1 


v**/  ui  1/o.tkiii^  up  iu to  tiie  vascular 

system  (venous  or  lymphatic)  either  food  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  or  inflammatory  products  and  other  sub- 
stances from  the  various  tissues.  Plants  absorb  moisture 
and  nutritive  juices  principally  by  their  roots,  but  some- 
times by  their  general  surfaces,  as  in  seaweeds,  and  car- 
bonic acid  by  their  leaves.  Absorption  of  organic  matter 
by  leaves  takes  place  in  several  insectivorous  plants.— 
Absorption-bands,  in  spectrum  analysis,  dark  bands  in 
the  spectrum  more  or  less  broad  and  in  general  not  sharply 
defined.  They  are  seen  when  the  light  has  passed  through 
a body  not  necessarily  incandescent,  and  which  may  be  a 
solid  (as  a salt  of  didymium),  a liquid  (as  a solution  of 
blood),  or  a vapor  (as  nitrous  oxid,  carbon-dioxid,  or  the 
aqueous  vapor  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere).  See  absorp- 
tion-lines  and  spectrum.—  Absorption  of  color,  the  phe- 
nomenon observed  when  certain  colors  are  retained  or  pre- 
vented from  passing  through  certain  transparent  bodies. 
Thus,  pieces  of  colored  glass  are  almost  opaque  to  some 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  while  allowing  other  colors  to  pass 
through  freely.  This  is  merely  a special  case  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  light.— Absorption  of  gases,  the  action  of 
some  solids  and  liquids  in  taking  up  or  absorbing  gases. 
Thus,  a porous  body  like  charcoal  (that  is,  one  presenting 
a large  surface)  has  the  ability  to  take  in,  or  condense  on 
its  surface,  a large  quantity  of  some  gases  through  the  mo- 
lecular attraction  exerted  between  its  surface  and  the  mol- 
ecules of  the  gas,  boxwood  charcoal,  for  example,  being 
able  to  absorb  90  times  its  volume  of  ammonia-gas.  On 


wmiaa  vauoa  \ojyjzs  iv wo  La  ii  Ka  za ).  IT/. 

absque,  without;  tali,  abl.  of  tails,  suc£;  causa. 
abl.  of  causa,  cause.]  Without  such  cause : a 
phrase  used  in  law. 

abs.  re.  Iu  law,  an  abbreviation  of  Latin  ab- 


from,  < '.abs,  from,  + terrere,  frighten  : see  fern- 
ole.j  To  frighten  off ; deter;  hinder. 

So  this  in  like  manner  should  Ulster  and  fear  me  and 
mme  from  doing  evil.  Beam,  Christmas  Banquet. 


*.  TlTYI*  n not ert*  noon  n r/  T _ • z*7  . 7 


sent. 

abstain  (ab-stan'),  v.  [<  ME.  abstainen,  ab- 
steinen . abstenen,  < OF.  abstener , abstenir.  as- 
tenir,  F.  abstenir,  refl.,  <L.  abstinere , abstain, 
< abs,  off,  + tenere,  hold : see  tenable . Cf.  con- 
tain, attain,  detain,  pertain , retain , sustain. ~\ 
I.  intrans.  To  forbear  or  refrain  voluntarily, 
especially  from  what  gratifies  the  passions  or 
appetites  ? nco/1  wi+ii  ■ • no  +■% 


the  use  ot  ardent  spirits  ; to  abstain  from  lux- 
uries. 

Abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols.  Acts  xv.  29. 

To  walk  well,  it  is  not  enough  that  a man  abstains  from 
dancing.  Z>e  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

H.t  trans . To  hinder;  obstruct;  debar; 
•»"«»  w aiwiiu  wv  times  its  vuiume  oi  ammonia-gas.  on  ^ailse  heep  away  from:  as,  abstain  men 
account  of  this  property,  charcoal  is  used  as  a disinfectant  Y0?  .maiTying,  Milton. 

to  absorb  noxious  gases.  (See  occlusion.)  Liquids  also  have  abstainer  (ab-sta'ner),  n.  One  who  abstains* 
the  power  to  absorb  or  dissolve  gases,  the  quantity  ab-  specifically,  one  who  abstains  from  the  use  of 
sorbed  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  the  gas ; intnviootlnrr  „ +„„7  * , use  01 

it  is  also  proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  increases  as8 the  ™“atmb .liquors  , a teetotaler, 
temperature  is  lowered.  For  example,  at  the  ordinary  aDStamment  (ab-stan'ment),  «.  The  act  of  ab- 


\ _ ti  / 1 • v.,  aim  wudbcr  you. 

ppr.  absterging.  [<  L.  abstergere,  wipe  off,  < abs, 
off,  4*  tergere,  wipe:  see  terse.)  1.  To  wipe, 
or  make  clean  by  wiping ; wash  away. 

Baths  are  used  to  absterge,  belike,  that  fulsomeness  of 
sweat  to  which  they  are  there  subject. 

Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  286. 

2.  In  med. : (a)  To  cleanse  by  lotions,  as  a wound 
or  ulcer.  (6)  To  purge.  See  deterge. 


i.  ^„  tuu  paoaiuus  ur  ur  uicer.  {u)  to  purge.  See  deter ae 

used  with  from  : as,  to  abstain  from  abstergent  (ab-ster' jent),  a.  and  n.  f<L  abster- 
irdent  spirits  : to  abstain  from.  l„v.  gen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  abstergere : see  absterge}]  L a. 

Having  cleansing  or  purgative  properties. 

11.  n.  1 . Anything  that  aids  in  scouring  or 
cleansing,  as  soap  or  fuller’s  earth.— 2.  In 
med.,  a lotion  or  other  application  for  cleans- 
ing a sore : in  this  sense  nearly  superseded  bv 
detergent.  . J 

abstergifyt,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Improp.  < L.  abstergere 
(see  absterge)  + E.  -/y.]  To  cleanse. 


....  y- ..  . ..ft,,  ti.  L\jj.  uusiermus, 
<.  abs,  from,  + a supposed  *temum,  strong  drink, 
> temeium,  strong  drink,  and  temulentus , drunk- 


.o  uumeu.  i’ui  cAampitj,  ai.  me  ordinary 7—7 \ — -- — - 

temperature  and  pressure  water  absorbs  its  own  volume  staining;  abstention, 
of  carbon  dioxid ; at  a pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  two  abstemious  fab-ste'mi-us^ 
volumes  are  absorbed,  and  so  on.  If  this  additional  press-  \ mi  u°) 

ure  is  relieved,  the  excess  over  one  volume  is  liberated  with 
effervescence,  as  in  soda-water.— Absorption  of  heat  the 
action  performed  in  varying  degrees  in  different  bodies  — 
solids  liquids,  and  gases— of  stopping  radiant  heat,  as 
a result  of  which  their  own  temperature  is  more  or  less 
raised.  For  example,  rock-salt  and  carbon  disulphid  ab- 
sorb but  little  radiant  heat,  that  is,  are  nearly  diatlierma- 
nous.  On  the  other  hand,  alum  and  water  arrest  a large 
portion  of  it,  that  is,  are  comparatively  athermanous. 

The  waves  of  ether  once  generated  may  so  strike  against 
the  molecules  of  a body  exposed  to  their  action  as  to 
yield  up  their  motion  to  the  latter ; and  in  this  transfer 
of  the  motion  from  the  ether  to  the  molecules  consists 
the  absorption  of  radiant  heat.  Tyndall , Radiation,  § 2. 

Absorption  of  light,  that  action  of  an  imperfectly  trans- 
parent or  opaque  body  by  which  some  portion  of  an  in- 
cident pencil  of  light  is  stopped  within  the  body,  while 
the  rest  is  either  transmitted  through  it  or  reflected  from 
it.  It  is  owing  to  this  action  that,  for  example,  a certain 
thickness  of  pure  water  shows  a greenish  color,  of  glass  a 
bluish-green  color,  etc.— Absorption-lines,  in  spectrum 
analysis,  dark  lines  produced  in  an  otherwise  continuous 


Specially  when  wee  would  abstergifie,  and  that  the 
huske  remains  behind  in  the  boiling  of  it. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers’  Dialogues, 
absterse  (ab-sters'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ab - 
a.  [<L.  abstemius,  stersed,  jppr.  abstersing.  [<L . abstersus,  pp.  of 
abstergere : see  absterge."]  To  absterge;  cleanse; 
purify.  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 


-.  - ’ — ;• ui  uhk—  -I ■‘-j  • x.  Lxtcire.j 

e?*J  Sparing  m diet;  moderate  in  the  use  abstersion (ab-ster'shon),  n.  [<L fabstersio(n-) 

ot  food  and  firm V • a < abstergere,  pp.  abstersus:  see  absterge .]  1 

The  act  of  wiping  clean:  as,  “ablution  and 
abstersion,”  Scott,  Waverley,  xx.— 2.  In  med. 
a cleansing  by  substances  which  remove  foul- 
ness from  about  sores,  or  humors  or  obstruc- 
tions  from  the  system. 

Abstersion  is  plainly  a scouring  off  or  incision  of  the 
more  viscous  humours,  and  making  the  humours  more 

n -r,  . - . J , ' fluid;  and  cutting  between  them  and  the  part. 

<&.  tvestneted ; very  moderate  and  plain;  very  Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 42. 

sparing;  spare:  opposed  to  luxurious  or  rich:  abstersive  (ab-ster'siv),  a.  and  n.  f— F ah 
''v"°  - ° ^ x-  • • stersif,  < L.  * abstersivus,  < abstergere,  pp.  abstcr- 


rr 


Part  of  Solar  Spectrum,  showing  Absorption-lines, 


spectrum  by  the  absorption  of  relatively  cool  vapors 
through  which  the  light  has  passed.  When  light  passes 
through  a vapor  which,  when  luminous,  gives  a bright- 
lined  spectrum,  but  is  cooler  than  the  source,  the  vapor  ab- 
sorbs j ust  those  rays  which  it  can  emit.  Thus  when  a flame 
contammg  sodium  vapor  is  interposed  before  a lime-light, 
tne  latter  shows  a continuous  spectrum  crossed  by  dark 
lines  replacing  the  bright  lines  due  to  the  sodium  vapor 
alone.  The  solar  spectrum  shows  a multitude  of  dark 
lines,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  in 
part  also  to  that  of  the  earth.— Absorption-spectrum,  a 
spectrum  with  absorption -lines  or  -bands. — Cutaneous  or 
external  absorption,  in  med.,  the  process  by  which  cer- 
tain substances  when  placed  in  contact  with  a living  sur- 
face,  produce  the  same  effects  upon  the  system  .as  when 
taken  into  the  stomach  or  injected  into  the  veins,  only  in 
a less  degree.  Thus,  arsenic,  when  applied  to  ail  external 
wound,  will  sometimes  affect  the  system  as  rapidly  as  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach ; and  mercury,  applied  ex- 
Interstitial  absorption. 

absorptive  (ab-sorp'tiv),  a.  [<  F.  absorptif \ 
\J_j.  as  if  * absorptivus,  K absorber  c : see  absorb .] 
Having  power  to  absorb  or  imbibe ; causing 
absorption;  absorbent. 

The  absorptive  power  of  a substance  may  not  be  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  enable  it  to  absorb  and  extinguish  light-rays 
or  heat-rays  of  all  kinds ; it  may  arrest  some  only. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  449. 

absorptiveness  (ab-sdrp'tiv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  absorptive  ; absorptivity. 

absorptivity  (ab-sorp-tivT-ti),  n.  The  power 
or  capacity  of  absorption."  [Rare.] 

The  absorptivity  inherent  in  organic  beings.  J.  D.  Dana. 

absquatulate  (ab-skwot/u-lat),  r.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  absquatulated,  ppr.  absquatulating.  [A 
feigned  word,  of  American  origin,  simulating 
a L.  derivation.  Cf.  abscond,  ambulate.']  To 
run  away ; abscond ; make  off.  [Slang.] 


of  food  and  drink ; temperate ; abstinent. 

Under  his  special  eye 
Abstemious  I grew  up,  and  thriv’d  amain. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  637. 

Instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  among  the  abstemious. 

Arbuthnot,  Nat.  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Abstemious , refusing  luxuries,  not  sourly  and  reproach- 
fully, but  simply  as  unfit  for  his  habit. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  261. 

2.  ~ - - 

sparing,  . v.,, ms/tinuus  or  men: 

as,  an  abstemious  diet.— 3.  Devoted  to  or  spent  v>  - — \ uuaicryerc,  pp.  aoszer- 

^™k8te??r0USnesS  or  abstinence:  as,  an  ab-  sus:  seo  absterge.]  I.  a.  Cleansing;  having  the 
stemtous  life.  quality  of  removing  foulness.  See  detersive. 

Till  yonder  sun  descend,  0 let  me  pay  The  seats  with  purple  clothe  in  order  due 

lo  grief  and  anguish  one  abstemious  day.  And  let  the  abstersive  sponge  the  board  renew. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xix.  328.  Pope,  Odyssey,  xx.  189. 

4.  Promoting  or  favoring  abstemiousness ; as-  ^ tablet  stood  of  that  abstersive  tree 
sociated  with  temperance.  [Rare.]  where  -fithiop's  swarthy  hud  did  build  her  nest. 

Such  is  the  virtue  of  th’  abstemious  well.  tt  ,,  rpi  , ..  . , d.  Denham,  Chess. 

Dryden,  Fables.  ' -ft  whie]l  effeets  abstersion ; that 

abstemiously  (ab-ste'mi-us-li),  adv.  In  an  purlfies' 

abstemious  manner;  temperately*  with  a Abstemves  are  fullers  earth , soap,  linseed-oil,  and  ox- 
sparing  use  of  meat  or  drink.  7 ’ 8 ^«J/,  m Sprat’s  Hist.  Boyal  Soc„  p.  296. 

abstemiousness  (ab-ste'mi-us-nes),  n The  al?ster?ivenes3  (ab-ster'siv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
quahty  or  habit  of  being  temperate,  especially  lty  ot  bem°  abstersive  or  abstergent, 
m the  use  of  food  and  drink.  = Syn.  Abstemious - v,A  caustick  or  a healing  faculty,  abstersiveness,  and  the 
ness,  Abstinence,  Temperance,  Sobriety,  soberness,  modera-  ★nke"  Boyle,  Works,  II.  117. 

toon,  temperateness.  .(See  sobriety.)  The  itsdicized  words  abstinence  (ab'sti-nens),  n.  [<ME  abstinence 
qeqts  of  desire,  most  < OP.  abstinence,  asiinence,  astcnancc,  ll  ab- 


v — ’ , V T , j.  ne  italicized  words 

denote  voluntary  abstention  from  objects  of  desire  most 
commonly  abstention  from  food  or  drink,  regarded  either 
as  an  act  or  as  an  element  in  character.  Abstemiousness 
by  derivation  and  earlier  use,  suggests  abstinence  from 
vvine ; but  it  has  lost  this  special  sense,  and  now  generally 
signifies  habitual  moderation  in  the  gratification  of  the  ap- 
petites and  desires ; abstinence  is  simply  the  refraining 
from  gratification,  and  may  be  applied  to  a single  act” 
They  both  suggest  self-denial,  while  temperance  and  so- 
briety suggest  wisdom,  balance  of  mind,  and  propriety 
Temperance  suggests  self-control,  the  measure  of  absten- 
tion being  proportioned  to  the  individual’s  idea  of  what  is 
best  111  that  respect.  Hence,  abstinence  anil  temperance 
of  ten  stand  m popular  use  for  total  abstinence  front  intoxi- 
cating drink. 

Knowing  the  abstemiousness  of  Italians  everywhere 
and  seeing  the  hungry  fashion  in  which  the  islanders 
clutched  our  gifts  and  devoured  them,  it  was  our  doubt 
whether  any  of  them  had  ever  experienced  perfect  re- 
pletion. Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xii. 

If  twenty  came  and  sat  in  my  house,  there  was  nothin- 
said  about  dinner,  ...  but  we  naturally  practised  ab- 
stinence. Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  164. 

The  rule  of  “ not  too  much,”  by  temperance  taught. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  631. 

abstention  (ab-sten'shon),  n.  [<  L.  absten- 
tio(n-),  < abstinere : see  abstain.]  A holding  off 
or  refraining;  abstinence  from  action;  nesriect 
or  refusal  to  do  something. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  this  abstention  of  our  light 
cavalry  was  observed  by  the  Kussians  with  surprise  and 
thankfulness.  Kinglake. 

Thus  the  act  [of  nursing]  is  one  that  is  to  both  exclu- 
sively pleasurable,  while  abstention  entails  pain  on  both. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 102. 


stinentia,  < abstii>en(t-)s,  ppr.  of  abstinere : see 
abstinent.]  1.  In  general,  the  act  or  practice 
ot  voluntarily  refraining  from  the  use  of  some- 
thing or  from  some  action  ; abnegation. 

Since  materials  arc  destroyed  as  such  by  bein'*  once 
used,  the  whole  of  the  labour  required  for  their  production 
as  well  as  the  abstinence  of  the  persons  who  supplied  the 
means  for  carrying  it  on,  must  be  remunerated. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ. 

More  specifically— 2.  The  refraining  from 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or 
from  customary  gratifications  of  the  senses  or 
the  intellect,  either  partially  or  wholly. 

Against  diseases  here  the  strongest  fence 

Is  the  defensive  virtue  abstinence.  Herrick. 

Men  flew  to  frivolous  amusements  and  to  criminal 
pleasures  with  the  greediness  which  long  and  enforced 
abstinence  naturally  produces.  Macaulay. 

3.  In  a still  narrower  sense  — (a)  Forbearance 
irom  tiie  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a beverage : 
m this  sense  usually  preceded  by  the  adjective 
total,  (b)  Eccles.,  the  refraining  from  certain 
kinds  of  food  or  drink  on  certain  days,  as  from 

f^ys—Day  of  abstinence,  in  the  Bom. 
Lath  Ch.  a day  on  which  it  is  forbidden  to  eat  flesh-meat. 
A fasting-day  limits  to  one  full  meal,  and  commonly  in- 
cludes abstinence.  = Syn.  Abstemiousness,  Abstinence, 
Temperance,  etc.  See  abstemiousness. 
abstinency  (ab'sti-nen-si),  n.  The  habit  or 
practice  of  abstaining  or  refraining,  especially 
from  food.  fRare.]  ’ 


abstinent 

abstinent  (ab'sti-nent),a.  and  n.  [<ME.  absti- 
nent, < OP.  abstinent,  astinent,  astenant,  < L. 
abstinen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  abstinere,  abstain:  see  ab- 
stain.'] I.  a.  Refraining  from  undue  indul- 
gence, especially  in  tbe  use  of  food  and  drink ; 
characterized  by  moderation  ; abstemious. 

II.  n.  1 . One  who  abstains  or  is  abstinent ; 
an  abstainer. 

Very  few  public  men,  for  instance,  care  to  order  a bottle 
of  wine  at  a public  table.  It  is  not  because  they  are 
total  abstinents.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  633. 

2.  [cap.]  One  of  a sect  which  appeared  in 
France  and  Spain  in  the  third  century.  The  Ab- 
stinents opposed  marriage,  condemned  the  eating  of  flesh, 
and  placed  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  class  of  created  beings, 
abstinently  (ab'sti-nent-li),  adv.  In  an  ab- 
stinent manner ; with  abstinence, 
abstortedt  (ab-stor'ted),  p.  a.  [<L.  abs,  away, 

+ tortus,  pp.  of  torquere,  twist : see  tort  and 
.torture.]  Forced  away.  Phillips,  1662. 
abstract  (ab-strakt'),  v.  [<  L.  abstractus,  pp. 
of  abstrahere,  draw  away,  < abs,  away,  + tra- 
here,  draw:  see  track,  tract.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
draw  away ; take  away ; withdraw  or  remove, 
whether  to  hold  or  to  get  rid  of  the  object  with- 
drawn : as,  to  abstract  one’s  attention ; to  ab- 
stract a watch  from  a person’s  pocket,  or  money 
from  a bank.  [In  the  latter  use,  a euphemism 
for  steal  or  purloin.] 

Thy  furniture  of  radiant  dye 
Abstracts  and  ravishes  the  curious  eye. 

King , Ruflnus,  1.  257. 

Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think, 

All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  45. 
In  truth  the  object  and  the  sensation  are  the  same 
thing,  and  cannot  therefore  be  abstracted  from  each  other. 

Berkeley,  Prin.  of  Human  Knowl.  (1710),  i.  1 5. 

2.  To  consider  as  a form  apart  from  matter; 
attend  to  as  a general  object,  to  the  neglect  of 
special  circumstances;  derive  as  a general 
idea  from  the  contemplation  of  particular  in- 
stances ; separate  and  hold  in  thought,  as  a part 
of  a complex  idea,  while  letting  the  rest  go. 
This  meaning  of  the  Latin  abstrahere,  with  the  corre- 
sponding meaning  of  abstractio,  first  appears  toward  the 
end  of  the  great  dispute  between  the  nominalists  and 
realists  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  invention  of  these 
terms  mav  be  said  to  embody  the  upshot  of  the  contro- 
versy. They  are  unquestionably  translations  of  the  Greek 
acfraipelv  and  a<t)aipe<ris,  though  we  cannot  say  how  these 
Greek  terms  became  known  in  the  West  so  early.  The 
earliest  passage  is  the  following : “We  say  those  thoughts 
( intellectus ) are  by  abstraction  {per  abstractionem),  which 
either  contemplate  the  nature  of  any  form  in  itself  with- 
out regard  to  the  subject  matter,  or  think  any  nature  in- 
differently (indifferenter),  apart,  that  is,  from  the  difference 
of  its  individuals.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  speak 
of  subtraction,  when  any  one  endeavors  to  contemplate  the 
nature  of  any  subject  essence  apart  from  all  form.  Either 
thought,  however,  the  abstracting  as  well  as  the  subtract- 
ing, seems  to  conceive  the  thing  otherwise  than  it  exists." 
Be  Intellectibus,  in  Cousin’s  Fragments  Philosophiques 
(2d  ed.),  p.  481.  This  old  literature  having  been  long  for- 
gotten, an  erroneous  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  term  arose. 

“ Abstraction  means  etymologically  the  active  withdrawal 
of  attention  from  one  thing  in  order  to  fix  it  on  another 
thing."  Sully.  [This  plausible  but  false  notion  gave  rise 
to  the  phrase  to  abstract  (intrans.)/row.  See  below.] 

3.  To  derive  or  obtain  the  idea  of. 

And  thus  from  divers  accidents  and  acts 
Which  do  within  her  observation  fall 
The  goddesses  and  powers  divine  abstracts. 

As  Nature,  Fortune,  and  the  Virtues  all. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

4.  To  select  or  separate  the  substance  of,  as  a 
book  or  writing ; epitomize  or  reduce  to  a sum- 
mary. 

The  great  world  in  a little  world  of  fancy 
Is  here  abstracted. 

Ford,  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble,  ii.  2. 

Let  us  abstract  them  into  brief  compends. 

Watts,  Imp.  of  Mind. 

5f.  To  extract : as,  to  abstract  spirit.  Boyle. 

- Syn  2 To  disengage,  isolate,  detach. — 4.  See  abridge. 

ii.  intrans.  To  form  abstractions ; separate 
ideas;  distinguish  between  the  attribute  and 
the  subject  in  which  it  exists : as,  “ brutes  ab- 
stract not,”  Locke. 

Thus  the  common  consciousness  lives  in  abstraction, 
though  it  has  never  abstracted.  H.  Caird,  Hegel,  p.  169. 
To  abstract  from,  to  withdraw  the  attention  from,  as 
part  of  a complex  idea,  in  order  to  concentrate  it  upon 
the  rest. 

I noticed  the  improper  use  of  the  term  abstraction  by 
many  philosophers,  in  applying  it  to  that  on  which  the 
attention  is  converged.  This  we  may  indeed  he  said  to 
prescind,  but  not  to  abstract.  Thus,  let  A,  B,  C be  three 
qualities  of  an  object.  We  prescind  A,  in  abstracting 
from  B and  C,  but  we  cannot  without  impropriety  say  that 
we  abstract  A.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Metaph.,  xxxv. 
[This  is  all  founded  on  a false  notion  of  the  origin  of  the 
term.  See  above.] 

abstract  (ab'strakt),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  abstractus , 
pp.  of  abstrahere : see  abstract , v.  As  a philo- 
sophical term,  it  is  a translation  of  Gr.  ra  eg 
acffaipeoeug,']  I,  a.  1.  Conceived  apart  from 
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matter  and  from  special  cases : as,  an  abstract 
number,  a number  as  conceived  in  arithmetic, 
not  a number  of  things  of  any  kind.  Originally 
applied  to  geometrical  forms  (the  metaphor  being  that 
of  a statue  hewn  from  a stone),  and  down  to  the  twelfth 
century  restricted  exclusively  to  mathematical  forms  and 
quantities.  (Isidorus,  about  A.  D.  600,  defines  abstract 
number.)  It  is  now  applied  to  anything  of  a general  nature 
which  is  considered  apart  from  special  circumstances: 
thus,  abstract  right  is  what  ought  to  be  done  indepen- 
dently of  instituted  law.  [The  phrase  in  the  abstract  is 
preferable  to  the  adjective  in  this  sense.] 

Abstract  natures  are  as  the  alphabet  or  simple  letters 
whereof  the  variety  of  things  consisteth ; or  as  the  colours 
mingled  in  the  painter’s  shell,  wherewith  he  is  able  to 
make  infinite  variety  of  faces  and  shapes. 

Bacon,  Valerius  Maximus,  xiii. 

Abstract  calculations,  in  questions  of  finance,  are  not 
to  be  relied  on.  A.  Hamilton,  Works,  I.  129. 

Consider  the  positive  science  of  Crystallography,  and 
presently  it  appears  that  the  mineralogist  is  studying  the 
abstract  Crystal,  its  geometrical  laws  and  its  physical 
properties. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 61. 
2.  In  gram,  (since  the  thirteenth  century), 
applied  specially  to  that  class  of  nouns  which 
are  formed  from  adjectives  and  denote  char- 
acter, as  goodness , audacity , and  more  gen- 
erally to  all  nouns  that  do  not  name  concrete 
things.  Abstract  in  this  sense  is  a prominent  term  in 
the  logic  of  Occam  and  of  the  English  nominalists. 

Of  the  name  of  the  thing  itself,  by  a little  change  or 
wresting,  we  make  a name  for  that  accident  which  we 
consider ; and  for  “living  ” put  into  the  account  “life  for 
“moved,”  “motion”;  for  “hot,”  “heat”;  for  “long,” 
“length”;  and  the  like:  and  all  such  names  are  the 
names  of  the  accidents  and  properties  by  which  one  mat- 
ter and  body  is  distinguished  from  another.  These  are 
called  “names  abstract,”  because  severed,  not  from  matter, 
but  from  the  account  of  matter.  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  i.  4. 

A mark  is  needed  to  shew  when  the  connotation  is 
dropped.  A slight  mark  put  upon  the  connotative  term 
answers  the  purpose  ; and  shews  when  it  is  not  meant  that 
anything  should  be  connoted.  In  regard  to  the  word 
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He  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such  placesi 
and  goes  to  them  by  his  note.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 

5.  In  gram.,  an  abstract  term  or  noun. 

The  concrete  “like”  has  its  abstract  “likeness”;  the 
concretes  “father”  and  “son”  have,  or  might  have,  the 
abstracts  “paternity”  and  “flliety”  or  “filiation.” 

J.  S.  Mill. 

Abstract  Of  title,  in  law,  an  epitome  or  a short  state- 
ment of  the  successive  title-deeds  or  other  evidences  of 
ownership  of  an  estate,  and  of  the  encumbrances  there- 
on.— In  the  abstract  [L.  in  abstracto],  conceived  apart 
from  matter  or  special  circumstances  ; without  reference 
to  particular  applications ; in  its  general  principles  or 
meanings. 

Were  all  things  red,  the  conception  of  colour  in  the  ab- 
stract could  not  exist.  II.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 46. 

Be  the  system  of  absolute  religious  equality  good  or 
bad,  pious  or  profane,  in  the  abstract,  neither  churchmen 
nor  statesmen  can  afford  to  ignore  the  question,  How 
will  it  work  ? II.  N.  Oxenham , Short  Studies,  p.  401. 
= Syn.  1.  Abridgment,  Compendium , Epitome,  Abstract, 
etc.  See  abridgment. 

abstracted  (ab-strak'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Refined; 
exalted:  as,  u abstracted  spiritual  love,”  Donne. 
— 2.  Difficult;  abstruse;  abstract.  Johnson. — 
3.  Absent  in  mind ; absorbed ; inattentive  to 
immediate  surroundings. 

And  now  no  more  the  abstracted  ear  attends 
The  water’s  murmuring  lapse. 

T.  Warton,  Melancholy,  v.  179. 
Thy  dark  vague  eyes,  and  soft  abstracted  air. 

M.  Arnold,  Scholar-Gipsy. 
= Syn.  3.  Absent,  Inattentive,  Abstracted , etc.  See  absent. 
abstractedly  (ab-strak'ted-li),  adv.  1.  In  an 
abstracted  or  absent  manner. — 2.  In  tbe  ab- 
stract ; in  a separated  state,  or  in  contempla- 
tion only. 

It  may  indeed  lie  difficult  for  those  who  have  hut  little 
faith  in  the  invisible  ...  to  give  up  their  own  power  of 
judging  what  seems  best,  from  the  belief  that  that  only  is 
best  which  is  abstractedly  right. 

U.  Spencer , Social  Statics,  p.  57. 


abstractedness  (ab-strak'ted-nes)  n.  The 
state  of  being  abstracted ; abstractness : as, 
“the  abstractedness  of  these  speculations,” 
Hume , Human  Understanding,  $ 1. 

Advance  in  representativeness  of  thought  makes  pos- 
sible advance  in  abstractedness : particular  properties  and 
particular  relations  become  thinkable  apart  from  the 
things  displaying  them. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 493. 

abstracter  (ab-strak'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  ab- 
stracts or  takes  away. — 2.  One  who  makes  an 
abstract  or  summary. 

The  London  Chemical  Society,  a few  years  ago,  issued  to 
the  abstracters  for  its  journal  a series  of  instructions  on 
chemical  nomenclature  and  notation.  Science,  VI.  369. 


ness ; and  it  is  immediately  indicated  that  all  connotation 
is  dropped  : so  in  sweetness,  hardness,  dryness,  lightness. 
The  new  words,  so  formed,  are  the  words  which  have  been 
denominated  abstract;  as  the  connotative  terms  from 
which  they  are  formed  have  been  denominated  concrete ; 
and  as  these  terms  are  in  frequent  use,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  meaning  of  them  should  be  well  remembered.  It  is 
now  also  manifest  what  is  the  real  nature  of  abstract 
terms  ; a subject  which  has  in  general  presented  such  an 
appearance  of  mystery.  They  are  simply  the  concrete 
terms  with  the  connotation  dropped. 

James  Mill,  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  ix. 
Why  not  say  at  once  that  the  abstract  name  is  the  name 
of  the  attribute  ? J.  S.  Mill. 

3f.  Having  tbe  mind  drawn  away  from  present 
objects,  as  in  ecstasy  and  trance ; abstracted : 
as,  “abstract  as  in  a trance,”  Milton,  P.  L., 
viii.  462. — 4.  Produced  by  tbe  mental  process 
of  abstraction ; as,  an  abstract  idea.  Under  this 
head  belong  two  meanings  of  abstract  which  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  English,  though  they  are  sometimes  used  by 
writers  influenced  by  the  German  language.  They  are  — 

(a)  General ; having  relatively  small  logical  comprehen- 
sion ; wide ; lofty ; indeterminate.  This  is  the  usual 
meaning  of  abstract  in  German ; but  its  establishment  in 
English  would  greatly  confuse  our  historical  terminology. 

(b)  Resulting  from  analytical  thought;  severed  from  its 
connections ; falsified  by  the  neglect  of  important  con- 
siderations. This  is  the  Hegelian  meaning  of  the  word,  car- 
rying with  it  a tacit  condemnation  of  the  method  of  ana- 
lytical mechanics  and  of  all  application  of  mathematics. 

5.  Demanding  a bigb  degree  of  mental  abstrac- 
tion ; difficult ; profound ; abstruse  : as,  highly 
abstract  conceptions;  very  abstract  specula- 
tions.— 6.  Applied  to  a science  which  deals 
with  its  object  in  the  abstract : as,  abstract 
logic ; abstract  mathematics : opposed  to  ap- 
plied logic  and  mathematics. — 7.  Separated 
from  material  elements ; ethereal ; ideal. 

Love's  not  so  pure  and  abstract  as  they  use 

To  say,  which  have  no  mistress  but  their  muse. 

Donne , Poems,  p.  27. 

Abstract  arithmetic.  See  arithmetic,  2. 

II.  n.  1.  Tbat  wbicb  concentrates  in  itself 
tbe  essential  qualities  of  anything  more  exten- 
sive or  more  general,  or  of  several  things  ; tbe 
essence ; specifically,  a summary  or  epitome 
containing  tbe  substance,  a general  view,  or 
tbe  principal  beads  of  a writing,  discourse, 
series  of  events,  or  tbe  like. 

You  shall  find  there 
A man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  4. 

This  is  but  a faint  abstract  of  the  things  which  have 
happened  since.  B.  Webster,  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

2.  Tbat  portion  of  a bill  of  quantities,  an  esti- 
mate, or  an  account  wbicb  contains  the  sum- 
mary of  tbe  various  detailed  articles. — 3.  In 
phar.,  a dry  powder  prepared  from  a drug  by 
digesting  it  with  suitable  solvents,  and  evap- 
orating tbe  solution  so  obtained  to  complete 
dryness  at  a low  temperature  (122°  F.).  it  is 
twice  as  strong  as  the  drug  or  the  fluid  extract,  and 
about  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  tincture. 

4.  A catalogue ; an  inventory,  [Rare.] 


abstraction  (ab-strak'sbon),  n.  [<LL.  abstrac- 
tion), < L.  abstrahere see  abstract,  v.]  1. 

The  act  of  taking  away  or  separating ; tbe  act 
of  withdrawing,  or  the  state  of  being  with- 
drawn ; withdrawal,  as  of  a part  from  a whole, 
or  of  one  thing  from  another.  Rarely  applied  to 
the  physical  act  of  taking  or  removing  except  in  a deroga- 
tory sense : as,  the  abstraction  (dishonest  removal,  larceny) 
of  goods  from  a warehouse. 

A hermit  wishes  to  be  praised  for  his  abstraction  [that 
is,  his  withdrawal  from  society].  Pope,  Letters. 

The  sensation  of  cold  is  really  due  to  an  abstraction  of 
heat  from  our  own  bodies. 

IF.  L.  Carpenter , Energy  in  Nature,  p.  41. 

Wordsworth’s  better  utterances  have  the  bare  sincerity, 
the  absolute  abstraction  from  time  and  place,  the  im- 
munity from  decay,  that  belong  to  the  grand  simplicities 
of  the  Bible.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  246. 
2.  The  act  of  abstracting  or  concentrating  tbe 
attention  on  a part  of  a complex  idea  and  neg- 
lecting tbe  rest  or  supposing  it  away ; especially, 
that  variety  of  this  procedure  by  wbicb  we  pass 
from  a more  to  a less  determinate  concept,  from 
tbe  particular  to  the  general ; tbe  act  oh  process 
of  refining  or  sublimating. 

The  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  from  par- 
ticular objects,  to  become  general;  which  is  done  by  con- 
sidering them  as  they  are  in  the  mind  such  appearances, 
separate  from  all  other  existences,  and  the  circumstances 
of  real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other  concomitant 
ideas.  This  is  called  abstraction,  whereby  ideas,  taken 
from  particular  beings,  become  general  representatives  of 
all  of  the  same  kind. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xi.  § 9. 

To  be  plain,  I own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one  sense, 
as  when  I consider  some  particular  parts  or  qualities  sep- 
arated from  others,  with  which,  though  they  are  united  in 
some  object,  yet  it  is  possible  they  may  really  exist  with- 
out them.  But  I deny  that  I can  abstract  one  from  an- 
other, or  conceive  separately,  those  qualities  which  it  is 
impossible  should  exist  so  separated ; or  that  I can  frame 
a general  notion  by  abstracting  from  particulars  in  the 
manner  aforesaid.  Which  two  last  are  the  proper  accep- 
tations of  abstraction. 

Berkeley,  Prin.  of  Human  Knowl.,  Int.,  H 10. 

The  active  mental  process  by  which  concepts  are  formed 
is  commonly  said  to  fall  into  three  stages,  comparison, 
abstraction,  and  generalization.  . . . When  things  are 
widely  unlike  one  another,  as  for  example  different  fruits, 
as  a strawberry,  a peach,  and  so  on,  we  must,  in  order  to 
note  the  resemblance,  turn  the  mind  away  from  the  differ- 
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ences  of  form,  colour,  etc.  Thisls  the  difficult  part  of  the 
operation.  Great  differences  are  apt  to  impress  the  mind, 
and  it  requires  a special  effort  to  turn  aside  from  them 
and  to  keep  the  mind  directed  to  the  underlying  similarity. 
Tltis  effort  is  known  as  abstraction. 

Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  ix. 

This  was  an  age  of  vision  and  mystery ; and  every  work 
was  believed  to  contain  a double  or  secondary  meaning. 
Nothing  escaped  this  eccentric  spirit  of  refinement  and 
abstraction.  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry. 

3.  A concept  which  is  the  product  of  an  ab- 
stracting process;  a metaphysical  concept; 
hence,  often,  an  idea  which  cannot  lead  to  any 
practical  result;  a theoretical,  impracticable 
notion ; a formality ; a fiction  of  metaphysics. 

Ariel,  delicate  as  an  abstraction  of  the  dawn  and  vesper 
• sunlight,  flies  around  the  shipwrecked  men  to  console 
them.  A.  H.  Welsh,  Eng.  Lit.,  I.  388. 

Tangents,  sines,  and  cosines  are  not  things  found  iso- 
lated in  Nature,  but,  because  they  are  abstractions  from 
realities,  they  are  applicable  to  Nature. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 71. 

The  arid  abstractions  of  the  schoolmen  were  succeeded 
by  the  fanciful  visions  of  the  occult  philosophers. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  285. 

4.  Inattention  to  present  objects ; the  state  of 
being  “engrossed  with  any  matter  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  everything  else  ; absence  of  mind : as, 
a fit  of  abstraction. 

Keep  your  hoods  about  the  face ; 

They  do  so  that  affect  abstraction  here. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

The  tank  was  nearly  five  feet  deep,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions I narrowly  escaped  an  involuntary  bath  as  I entered 
my  room  in  moments  of  abstraction. 

O’Donovan,  Merv,  xi. 

5.  In  distillation , the  separation  of  volatile 
parts  from  those  which  are  fixed,  it  is  ♦chiefly 
used  with  relation  to  a fluid  that  is  repeatedly  poured 
upon  any  substance  in  a retort  and  distilled  off,  to  change 
its  state  or  the  nature  of  its  composition.— Abstraction 
from  singulars  but  not  from  matter,  in  the  Scotist 
logic,  the  degree  of  abstraction  required  to  form  such 
a concept  as  that  of  a white  man,  where  we  cease  to 
think  of  the  individual  man,  but  yet  continue  to  attend 
to  the  color,  which  is  a material  passion.— Concrete 
abstraction.  Same  as  partial  abstraction.  —Divisive  ab- 
straction. Same  as  negative  abstraction.— Formal  ab- 
straction, the  mental  act  of  abstraction,  as  distinguished 
from  the  resulting  concept.— Intentional  abstraction, 
mental  abstraction ; separation  in  thought.— Logical  ab- 
straction, that  process  of  abstractive  thought  which  pro- 
duces a general  concept.— Mathematical  abstraction, 

the  act  of  thinking  away  color,  etc.,  so  as  to  gain  pure  ge- 
ometrical conceptions.— Metaphysical  abstraction,  a 
process  of  abstraction  carried  further  than  the  mathemati- 
cal.— Minor  abstraction,  a kind  of  abstraction  involved 
in  sensuous  perception,  according  to  the  Thomists. — Neg- 
ative abstraction,  separation  of  one  concept  from  an- 
other in  the  sense  of  denying  one  of  the  other.— Objec- 
tive abstraction,  the  concept  produced  by  the  act  of  ab- 
stracting—Partial  abstraction,  the  imagining  of  some 
sensible  thing  deprived  of  some  extensive  part,  as  a man 
without  a head. — Physical  abstraction,  abstraction 
from  singulars;  that  grade  of  abstraction  required  in 
physics.—  Precisive  abstraction,  the  thinking  of  a part 
of  a complex  idea  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest,  but  without 
denying  in  thought  those  predicates  not  thought  of.— 
Real  abstraction,  the  real  separation  of  one  thing  from 
another,  as  the  (supposed)  abstraction  of  the  soul  from  the 
^body  in  ecstasy. 

abstractional  (ab-strak'shon-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  abstraction.  H.  Buslinell. 
abstractionist  (ab-strak'shon-ist),  n.  One  who 
occupies  himself  with  abstractions ; an  ideal- 
ist ; a dreamer. 

The  studious  class  are  their  own  victims  : . . . they  are 
abstractionists,  and  spend  their  days  and  nights  in  dream- 
ing some  dream.  Emerson , Montaigne. 

abstractitioust  (ab-strak-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  * abstractitius : see  abstract , v.]  Abstracted 
or  drawn  from  other  substances,  particularly 
from  vegetables,  without  fermentation.  Bailey . 
abstractive  (ab-strak'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  abstract if, 
<L.  as  if  *abstractivus,  < abstr actus,  pp. : see 
abstract , v.]  1.  Pertaining  to  abstraction; 

having  the  power  or  quality  of  abstracting. — 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  abstract, 
epitome,  or  summary. — 3f.  Abstractitious. 
—Abstractive  cognition,  cognition  of  an  object  not  as 
present. 

The  names  given  in  the  schools  to  the  immediate  and 
mediate  cognitions  were  intuitive  and  abstractive,  meaning 
by  the  latter  term,  not  merely  what  we  with  them  call 
abstract  knowledge,  but  also  the  representations  of  con- 
crete objects  in  the  imagination  and  memory. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Metaph.,  xxiii. 

abstractively  (ab-strak'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  ab- 
stractive manner ; in  or  by  itself ; abstractly. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.] 

That  life  which  abstractively  is  good,  by  accidents  and 
adherences  may  become  unfortunate. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  186. 

abstractiveness  (ab-strak'tiv-nes),  n.  The 
property  or  quality  of  being  abstractive. 
[Rare.] 

abstractly  (ab'strakt-li),  adv.  In  an  abstract 
manner  or  state ; absolutely ; in  a state  or  man- 
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ner  unconnected  ■with  anything  else ; in  or  by  possible  * 


itself : as,  matter  abstractly  considered, 
abstractness  (ab'strakt-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  abstract ; a state  of  being  in 
contemplation  only,  or  not  connected  with  any 
object : as,  “ the  abstractness  of  the  ideas  them- 
selves,” Locke,  Human  Understanding, 
abstrahent  (ab'stra-hent),  a.  [<L.  abstra- 
ken(t-)s,  ppr.  of  abstrahere,  draw  away:  see 
abstract,  r.]  Abstract,  as  concepts ; abstract- 
ing from  unessential  elements, 
abstrich  (ab'strik;  G.  pron.  ap'strich),  n.  [G., 
< abstreichen,  wipe  off : see  off  and  strike.']  Lit- 
erally, that  which  is  cleaned  or  scraped  off. 
Technically,  in  metal.,  the  dark-brown  material  which 
appears  on  the  surface  of  lead’  in  a cupeling-furnace,  and 
becomes  pure  litharge  as  the  process  goes  on.  Abzug  is  a 
nearly  equivalent  term. 

abstrictedt  (ab-strik'ted),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *ab- 
strictus,  pp.  of  *abstringere : see  abstringe  and 
strict .]  Unbound;  loosened.  Bailey. 
abstriction  (ab-strik'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *ab- 


abthanage 

that  the  whole  is  less  than  the 


sum  of  its  parts  is  an  absurd  proposition ; an 
absurd  hypothesis. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  measure  with  a variable  stan- 
dard. H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  44. 

= Syn.  Absurd,  Silly,  Foolish,  Stupid,  Irrational,  Un- 
reasonable, Preposterous,  Infatuated,  ridiculous,  non- 
sensical, senseless,  incongruous,  unwise,  ill-judged,  ill- 
advised.  (S ee  foolish.)  Foolish,  absurd,  vend  preposterous 
imply  a contradiction  of  common  sense,  rising  in  degree 
from  foolish,  which  is  commonly  applied  where  the  con- 
tradiction is  small  or  trivial.  That  which  is  foolish  is 
characterized  by  weakness  of  mind,  and  provokes  our 
contempt.  That  which  is  silly  is  still  weaker,  and  more 
contemptible  in  its  lack  of  sense ; silly  is  the  extreme  in 
that  direction.  That  which  is  absurd  does  not  directly 
suggest  weakness  of  mind,  but  it  is  glaringly  opposed  to 
common  sense  and  reason  : as,  that  a thing  should  be  un- 
equal to  itself  is  absurd.  That  which  is  preposterous  is 
the  height  of  absurdity,  an  absurdity  as  conspicuous  as 
getting  a thing  wrong  side  before ; it  excites  amazement 
that  any  one  should  be  capable  of  such  an  extreme  of  foolish- 
ness. That  which  is  irrational  is  contrary  to  reason,  but 
not  especially  to  common  sense.  Unreasonable  is  more 
eften  used  of  the  relation  of  men  to  each  other ; it  implies 


strictioin-),  (.*  abstr  ictus,  pp. : see  abstricted.  1 less  discredit  to  the  understanding,  but  more  to  the  will, 

1.  The  act  of  unbinding  or  loosening.  [Obso-  to  conf?™  to  reason.  Irra - 

lete  and  rare.]  — 2.  In  bot.,  a method  of  cell- 
formation  in  some  of  the  lower  cryptogams, 
differing  from  ordinary  cell-division  in  the  oc- 
currence of  a decided  constriction  of  the  walls 
at  the  place  of  division. 

abstringet  (ab-strinj'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  as  if  *ab- 
stringere,  < abs,  from,  + stringere,  bind : see 
stringent.']  To  unbind. 

abstrude  .(ab-strod'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ob- 
structed, ppr.  abstruding.  [<  L.  abstrudere,  throw 
away,  conceal,  < abs,  away,  + truclere,  thrust, 
push  (=E.  threaten,  q.  v.),  remotely  akin  to  E. 
thrust,  q.  v. : see  also  abstruse.]  To  thrust 
away.  Bailey ; Johnson. 

abstruse  (ab-stros'),  a.  [<  L.  abstrusus,  hid- 
den, concealed,  pp.  of  abstrudere,  conceal, 
thrust  away:  see  abstrude.]  If.  Withdrawn 
from  view ; out  of  the  way ; concealed. 

Hidden  in  the  most  abstruse  dungeons  of  Barbary. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  I.  iv.  15. 

2.  Remote  from  comprehension;  difficult  to 
be  apprehended  or  understood ; profound ; oc- 
cult ; esoteric : opposed  to  obvious. 

It  must  be  still  confessed  that  there  are  some  mys- 
teries in  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  as  well  as 
some  abstruse  points  in  philosophy,  wherein  the  wise  as 
well  as  the  unwise  must  be  content  with  obscure  ideas. 

Watts,  Logic,  iii.  4, 


tional  ideas,  conclusions  ; unreasonable  demands,  assump- 
tions, people.  An  infatuated  person  is  so  possessed  by  a 
misleading  idea  or  passion  that  his  thoughts  and  conduct 
are  controlled  by  it  and  turned  into  folly.  He  who  is 
stupid  appears  to  have  little  intelligence  ; that  which  is 
stupid  is  that  which  would  be  natural  in  a person  whose 
powers  of  reasoning  are  defective  or  suspended. 

'Tis  a fault  to  heaven, 

A fault  against  the  dead,  a fault  to  nature, 

To  reason  most  absurd.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

From  most  silly  novels  we  can  at  least  extract  a laugh  ; 
but  those  of  the  modern-antique  school  have  a ponderous, 
a leaden  kind  of  fatuity,  under  which  we  groan. 

George  Eliot,  Silly  Novels. 

How  wayward  is  this  foolish  love ! Shak. , T.  G.  of  V. , i.  2. 

A man  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a proper  subject 
is  dull  and  stupid.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  291. 

The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear, 

For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational. 

Joanna  Baillie,  Basil. 

She  entertained  many  unreasonable  prejudices  against 
him,  before  she  was  acquainted  with  his  personal  worth. 

Addison. 

Though  the  error  be  easily  fallen  into,  it  is  manifestly 
preposterous.  js.  Taylor. 

The  people  are  so  infatuated  that,  if  a cow  falls  sick,  it 
is  ten  to  one  but  an  old  woman  is  clapt  up  in  prison  for  it. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

II.  n.  An  unreasonable  person  or  thing ; one 


who  or  that  which  is  characterized  by  unrea- 
sonableness ; an  absurdity.  [Rare.] 

This  arch  absurd,  that  wit  and  fool  delights. 

The  higher  heathen  religions,  like  the  Egyptian  religion,  Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  221. 

Brahmanism,  and  Buddhism,  are  essentially  abstruse,  and  absurdity  (ab-ser'di-ti),??. : nl.  absurdities (-i\ 7) 
iT^ellisently  apprehended  by  specu-  [=1„  a&*= ,Sp. 


= Pg.  

dade=  It.  assurdita,  < L.  absurdita(t-)s,  absur- 
dity, < absurdus:  see  absurd.]  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  absurd  or  inconsistent  with 
obvious  truth,  reason,  or  sound  judgment ; want 
of  rationality  or  common  sense  : as,  the  absur- 
dity of  superstition ; absurdity  of  conduct. 

The  absurdity  involved  in  exacting  an  inexorable  con- 
cealment from  those  who  had  nothing  to  reveal. 

De  Quincey,  Essenes,  ii. 
2.  That  which  is  absurd ; an  absurd  action, 
statement,  argument,  custom,  etc.:  as,  the 
absurdities  of  men ; your  explanation  involves 
a gross  absurdity. 

And  this  absurdity  — for  such  it  really  is  — we  see  every 
day  — people  attending  to  the  difficult  science  of  matters 
where  the  plain  practice  they  quite  let  slip. 

M.  Arnold , Literature  and  Dogma,  xii. 
= Syn.  1.  Absurdness,  silliness,  unreasonableness,  self- 
contradiction,  preposterousness,  inconsistency.  See  folly. 

Boil  vrl  1 T7  ( oB_o£y»/1  'li\  s, sin.  TV.  .V  ,,  A 


lative  intellects.  “ Faiths  'of  the  World,  p!  349. 

abstrusely  (ab-stros'li),  adv.  In  an  abstruse 
or  recondite  manner;  in  a manner  not  to  be 
easily  imderstood. 

abstruseness  (ab-stros'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  abstruse,  or  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood ; difficulty  of  apprehension, 
abstrusion  (ab-stro'zhon),  n.  [<L.  abstrusio(n-), 
a removing,  a concealing,  < abstrudere : see  ab- 
strude.] The  act  of  thrusting  away.  [Rare.] 
abstrusity  (ab-strfi'si-ti),  n. ; pi.  abstrusities 
(-tiz).  [<  abstruse  + -ity.]  Abstruseness ; that 

which  is  abstruse.  [Rare.] 

Matters  of  difficulty  and  such  which  were  not  without 
abstrusities.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vuig.  Err.,  vii.  13. 

absumet  (ab-sum'),  v.  t.  [<L.  absumere,  take 
away,  diminish,  consume,  destroy,  < ab,  away, 

+ sumere,  take : see  assume.]  To  bring  to  an  , . 

end  by  a gradual  waste ; consume ; destroy ; absurdly  (ab-slrd'li),  adv'.  In  an  absurd  ru”an- 
cause  to  disappear.  Boyle.  ner;  in  a manner  inconsistent  with  reason  or 

absumptiont  (ab-sump'shon),  n.  [<  L.  absump-  obvious  propriety. 
tio{n-),  a consuming,  < absumere,  pp.  absumptus,  absurdness  (ab-serd'nes),  n.  Same  as  absurdity. 
consume:  see  absume.]  Decline;  disappear-  abterminal  (ab-ter'mi-nal),  a.  [< L.  ab,  from 
ance;  destruction.  + terminus,  end.]  From  the  terminus  or  end  : 

The  total  defect  or  absumption  of  religion.  applied  to  electric  currents  which  pass  in  a 

Bp.  Oauden,  Ecel.  Ang.  Suap.  muscular  fiber  from  its  extremities  toward  its 
absurd  (ab-serd'),  a.  and  n.  [=F .absurde=  center. 

Sp.  Pg.  absurdo  = It.  assurdo,  < L.  absurdus,  abthain,  abthane  (ab'than),  n.  [Sc. ; formerly 
harsh-sounding,  inharmonious,  absurd;  a word  also  spelled  abthein,  abthen,  abthan,  abbathain, 
of  disputed  origin:  either  (1)  ‘out  of  tune,’  <ab,  etc. ; < ML.  abthania,  an  abbacy,  < Gael,  ab- 
away,  from,  + *surdus,  sounding,  from  a root  dhaine,  an  abbacy.  The  origin  of  ML.  abthania 
found  in  Skt.  soar,  sound,  and  in  E.  (Gr.)  not  being  known,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
siren,  q.  v. ; or  (2)  < ab-  (intensive)  + surdus,  in-  the  office  or  dignity  of  an  imaginary  abthanus, 
distinct,  dull,  deaf,  >E.  surd,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  1.  a word  invented  by  Fordun,  and  explained  as 
Being  or  acting  contrary  to  common  sense  or  ‘ sunnrinr  tliavo  ’ »=  fr,  — / — 

sound  judgment;  inconsistent  with  common 
sense;  ridiculous;  nonsensical:  as,  an  absurd 

statement;  absurd  conduct ; an  absurd  fellow.  ...  * __  ___ 

There  was  created  in  the  minds  of  many  of  these  en-  abthainry,  abthanrie  (ab'than-ri),  n.  [gc., 
thusiasts  a pernicious  and  absurd  association  between  \ (tbthain,  obtlianc,  + -vy.~\  1.  The  territory  and 
intellectual  power  and  moral  depravity.  jurisdiction  of  an  abbot ; an  abbacy.—  2.  Erro- 

q o T ; . Mo°re 8 Byron,  neously,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supposed  ab- 

bpemhcally  — 2.  In  logic  or  philos.,  mconsis-  thain.  See  abthain,  2. 

tent  with  reason;  logically  contradictory;  im-  abthanage  (ab'tha-naj),  n.  Same  as  abthainry. 


superior  thane,’  as  if  < L.  abbas,  father  (see 
abbot),  + ML.  thanus,  E.  thane.]  1.  An  abbacy 
(in  the  early  Scottish  church). — 2.  Errone- 
ously,. a superior  thane. 


abucay 

abucay  (a-bo-ki'),  n.  [Bisaya  abucay,  dbocag.~\ 
A white  parrot  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Also  (erroneously)  abacay. 
abulia  (a-boTi-a),  n,  [NL.,  < Gr.  aBovXca,  ill- 
advisedness,  thoughtlessness,  < aflovAog,  ill-ad- 
vised, thoughtless,  < a-  priv.  + povfa'i , advice, 
counsel.]  A form  of  mental  derangement  in 
which  vol  ition  is  impaired  or  lost.  Also  written 
aboulia. 

abulomania  (a-bo-lo-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
afiovAog,  ill-advised,  thoughtless,  + yavia,  mad- 
ness.] Same  as  abulia.  Also  written  aboulo- 
mania. 

abumbral  (ab-um'bral),  a.  Same  as  abum- 
brellar. 

abumbrellar  (ab-um-brel'ar),  a.  [<  L.  ah,  from, 
+ NL.  umbrella,  the  disk  of  acalephs.]  Turned 
away  from  the  umbrella  or  disk : applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  velum  or  marginal  ridge  of 
medusas  or  sea-blubbers,  and  opposed  to  adum- 
brellar  (which  see). 

abuna  (a-bo'na),  n.  [Ethiopia  and  Ar.  abu-na, 
our  father.  Cf.  abba .]  The  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  Abyssinia.  See  A byssinian. 
abundance  (a-bun'dans),  n.  [<  ME.  abundance, 
habundauncej  aboundance  (see  aboundance), 
< OP.  abondance,  < L.  abundantia,  abundance, 
< abundare , abound:  see  abound .]  1.  A copious 
supply  or  quantity;  overflowing  plenteousness ; 
unrestricted  sufficiency : strictly  applicable  to 
quantity  only,  but  sometimes  used  of  number : 
as,  an  abundance  of  corn,  or  of  people ; to  have 
money  in  great  abundance. 

By  reason  of  the  abundance  of  his  horses  their  dust 
shall  cover  thee.  Ezek.  xxvi.  10. 

2.  Overflowing  fullness  or  affluence ; repletion; 
amplitude  of  means  or  resources. 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh. 

Mat.  xii.  34. 

The  abundance  fof  Chaucer]  is  a continual  fulness  within 
the  fixed  limits  of  good  taste  ; that  of  Langland  is  squan- 
dered in  overflow.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  260. 

= Syn.  Exuberance,  Profusion,  etc.  (see  plenty) ; plen- 
teousness, plentifulness,  plenitude,  sufficiency,  copious- 
ness, ampleness,  luxuriance,  supply.  See  affluence. 
abundancyt  (a-bun'dan-si),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  abundant, 
abundant  (a-bun'dant),  a.  [<  ME.  abundant, 
habundant,  aboundimt,  < OP.  abondant,  habon- 
dant,  < L.  abundan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  abundare,  over- 
flow : see  abound .]  1.  Plentiful;  present  in 

great  quantity ; fully  sufficient : as,  an  abun- 
dant supply. 

Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 

This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  3. 

The  history  of  our  species  is  a history  of  the  evils  that 
have  flowed  from  a source  as  tainted  as  it  is  abundant. 

Brougham. 

2.  Possessing  in  great  quantity ; copiously  sup- 
plied; having  great  plenty;  abounding:  fol- 
lowed by  in. 

The  Lord,  . . . abundant  in  goodness  and  truth. 

Ex.  xxxiv.  6. 

Abundant  definition.  See  definition.— Abundant  num- 
ber, in  arith.,  a number  the  sum  of  whose  aliquot  parts 
exceeds  the  number  itself.  Thus,  12  is  an  abundant 
number,  for  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts  (1 4-  2 + 3 + 4 + 6) 
is  16.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  a perfect  number, 
which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  aliquot  parts,  as 
6 = 1 + 2 + 3;  and  from  a deficient  number,  which  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  aliquot  parts,  as  14,  which 
is  greater  than  1 + 2 + 7.  = Syn.  Plentiful,  plenteous,  co- 
pious, ample,  exuberant,  lavish,  overflowing,  rich,  large, 
great,  bountiful,  teeming.  See  ample. 
abundantly  (a-bun'dant-li),  ado.  In  a plentiful 
or  sufficient  degree ; fully;  amply;  plentifully, 
abune  (a-bon';  Scotch  pron.  a-biin'),  adv.  and 
jorep.  [Contr.  < ME.  abuven,  aboven  (pron. 
a-bo'ven)j  < AS.  abufan : see  above .]  Above  ; 
beyond  ; in  a great- 
er or  higher  degree. 

Also  written  aboon. 

[Scotch.] 

ab  urbe  condita  (ab 

er'be  kon'di-ta). 

[L.;  lit.,  from  the 
city  founded : ab, 
from;  urbe,  abl.  of 
urbs,  city;  condita, 
fern.  pp.  of  condere, 
put  together,  estab- 
lish.] From  the 
founding  of  the  city, 
that  is,  of  Rome,  B.  o. 

753,  the  beginning  of 
the  Roman  era.  Usu- 
ally abbreviated  to 
A.  U.  C.  (which  see). 

Aburria  (a-bur'i-a),  n 
origin.]  A genus  of  guans,  of  which  the  type 


Aburria  carunculata . 


[NL. ; of  S.  Amer. 
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is  the  wattled  guan,  Penelope  aburri  or  Aburria 
carunculata , of  South  America,  lieichenbach, 
1853. 

aburton  (a-ber'ton),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  or  a. 
[<  a3  4-  burton:  see  burton .]  Naut.,  placed 

athwartships  in  the  hold : said  of  casks, 
abusable  (a-bu'za-bl),  a.  [<  abuse  + -able.’] 
Capable  of  being  abused, 
abusaget  (a-bu'zaj),  n.  Same  as  abuse. 
abuse  (a-buz'),  vl  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  abused,  ppr. 
abusing.  [<ME.  abusen,  < OF.  abuser  (F.  abu- 
ser), < ML.  abusari,  freq.  of  L.  abuti,  pp.  abusus , 
use  up,  consume,  misuse,  abuse,  < ab,  from, 
mis-,  + uti , use : see  use,  v.]  1 . To  use  ill ; mis- 
use ; put  to  a wrong  or  bad  use ; divert  from 
the  proper  use ; misapply : as,  to  abuse  rights 
or  privileges ; to  abuse  words. 

They  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it.  1 Cor.  vii.  31. 

The  highest  proof  of  virtue  is  to  possess  boundless 
power  without  abusing  it.  Macaulay,  Addison. 

2.  To  do  wrong  to ; act  injuriously  toward;  in- 
jure ; disgrace ; dishonor. 

I swear,  ’tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd 

Than  but  to  know’t  a little.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abused  with  tears. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  violate;  ravish;  defile. — 4.  To  attack 
with  contumelious  language  ; revile. — 5.  To 
deceive ; impose  on ; mislead. 

You  are  a great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a persuasion. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

Nor  be  with  all  these  tempting  words  abused. 

Pope,  tr.  of  Ovid,  Sappho  to  Phaon,  1.  67. 

It  concerns  all  who  think  it  worth  while  to  be  in  ear- 
nest with  their  immortal  souls  not  to  abuse  themselves 
with  a false  confidence,  a thing  so  easily  taken  up,  and 
so  hardly  laid  down.  South. 

= Syn.  1.  To  Abuse,  Misuse,  misapply,  misemploy,  per- 
vert, profane.  Abase  and  misuse  are  closely  synonymous 
terms,  but  misuse  conveys  more  particularly  the  idea  of 
using  inappropriately,  abuse  that  of  treating  injuriously. 
In  general,  abuse  is  the  stronger  word. 

So  a fool  is  one  that  hath  lost  his  wisdom,  . . . not  one 
that  wants  reason,  but  abuses  his  reason. 

Chamock,  Attributes. 

From  out  the  purple  grape 
Crushed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  47. 
2.  To  maltreat,  ill-use,  injure. — 4.  To  revile,  reproach, 
vilify,  rate,  berate,  vituperate,  rail  at. 
abuse  (a-bus')>  n.  [=  F.  abus  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
abuso,  < L.  abusus,  a using  up,  < abuti,  pp.  abusus , 
use  up,  misuse:  see  abuse,  ?;.]  1.  Ill  use; 

improper  treatment  or  employment ; applica- 
tion to  a wrong  purpose ; improper  use  or 
application : as,  an  abuse  of  our  natural  powers ; 
an  abuse  of  civil  rights,  or  of  religious  privi- 
leges ; abuse  of  advantages  ; abuse  of  words. 

Perverts  best  things 
To  worst  abuse , or  to  their  meanest  use. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  204. 
And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cx. 

A daring  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  conscience. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker. 

2.  FI  treatment  of  a person ; injury ; insult ; 
dishonor ; especially,  ill  treatment  in  words ; 
contumelious  language. 

I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  76. 

3.  A corrupt  practice  or  custom  ; an  offense  ; 
a crime ; a fault : as,  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

If  abuses  be  not  remedied,  they  will  certainly  increase. 

StviJ't,  Adv.  of  Relig. 

4.  Violation  ; defilement : as,  self -abuse. — 5f. 
Deception. 

This  is  a strange  abuse. — Let’s  see  thy  face. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

Is  it  some  abuse,  or  no  such  thing  ? Shak.,  Ham.,  iv.  7. 

Abuse  Of  distress,  in  law,  use  of  an  animal  or  chattel 
distrained,  which  makes  the  distrainer  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion as  for  wrongful  appropriation.— Abuse  of  process, 
in  laiv.  (a)  Intentional  irregularity  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing an  advantage  over  one’s  opponent,  (b)  More  com- 
monly, the  use  of  legal  process  (it  may  be  in  a manner 
formally  regular)  for  an  illegal  purpose ; a perversion  of  the 
forms  of  law,  as  making  a criminal  complaint  merely  to 
coerce  payment  of  a debt,  or  wantonly  selling  very  valua- 
ble property  on  execution  in  order  to  collect  a trifling  sum. 
= Syn.  1.  Misuse,  perversion,  profanation,  prostitution. — 
3.  Abuse,  Invective,  maltreatment,  outrage;  vituperation, 
contumely,  scolding,  reviling,  aspersion,  slander,  obloquy. 
(See  invective.)  11  Abuse  as  compared  with  invective  is 
more  personal  and  coarse,  being  conveyed  in  harsh  and 
unseemly  terms,  and  dictated  by  angry  feeling  and  bitter 
temper.  Invective  is  more  commonly  aimed  at  character 
or  conduct,  and  may  be  conveyed  in  writing  and  in  re- 
fined language,  and  dictated  by  indignation  against  what 
is  in  itself  blameworthy.  It  often,  however,  means  public 
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abuse  under  such  restraints  as  are  imposed  by  position 
and  education.”  C.  J.  Smith. 

abuseful  (a-bus'ful),  a.  Using  or  practising 
abuse  ; abusive.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

The  abuseful  names  of  hereticks  and  scliismaticks. 

Bp.  Barlow,  Remains,  p.  397. 

abuser  (a-M'zer),  n.  1.  One  who  abuses,  in 
speech  or  behavior ; one  who  deceives. 

Next  thou,  tli’  abuser  of  thy  prince’s  ear. 

Sir  J.  Denham , Sophy. 

2.  A ravisher. 

That  vile  abuser  of  young  maidens. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shep.,  v.  1. 

abusiont  (a-bu'zhon),  n.  [<  ME.  abusion,  < OF. 
abusion  =.  Pr.  abuzio  = Sp.  abusion  = Pg.  abusao 
= It.  abusione,  \ L.  abusio(n-),  misuse,  in  rhet. 
catachresis,  < abuti,  pp.  abusus , misuse : see 
abuse,  v."]  1.  Misuse;  evil  or  corrupt  usage; 

violation  of  right  or  propriety. 

Redress  the  abusions  and  exactions. 

Act  of  Pari.  No.  xxxiii.  (23  Hen.  VIII.). 
Shame  light  on  him,  that  through  so  false  illusion, 
Doth  turne  the  name  of  Souldiers  to  abusion. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  220. 

2.  Reproachful  or  contumelious  language ; in- 
sult.— 3.  Deceit;  illusion. 

They  speken  of  magic  and  abusion. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1. 116. 

abusive  (a-bu'siv),  a.  [=  F.  dbusif  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  abusivo,  < L.  abusivus,  misapplied,  improper, 
(abuti,  pp.  abusus,  misuse  : see  abuse,  v.']  1. 

Practising  abuse;  using  harsh  words  or  ill 
treatment : as,  an  abusive  author;  an  abusive  fel- 
low.— 2.  Characterized  by  or  containing  abuse ; 
marked  by  contumely  or  ill  use;  harsh;  ill- 
natured;  injurious. 

An  abu&ive,  scurrilous  style  passes  for  satire,  and  a dull 
scheme  of  party  notions  is  called  fine  writing. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  125. 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  defend, 

And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1. 112. 

3.  Marked  by  or  full  of  abuses;  corrupt:  as, 
an  abusive  exercise  of  power. 

A very  extensive  and  Zealous  party  was  formed  [in 
France],  which  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Patriotic 
party,  who,  sensible  of  the  abusive  government  under 
which  they  lived,  sighed  for  occasions  of  reforming  it. 

Jefferson , Autobiog.,  p.  56. 
4f.  Misleading,  or  tending  to  mislead;  employed 
by  misuse  ; impropef . 

In  describing  these  battles,  I am,  for  distinction  sake, 
necessitated  to  use  the  word  Parliament  improperly,  ac- 
cording to  the  abusive  acception  thereof  for  these  latter 
years.  Fuller,  Worthies,  I.  xviii. 

=Syn.  1 and  2.  Insolent,  insulting,  offensive,  scurrilous, 
ribald,  reproachful,  opprobrious,  reviling. 

abusively  (a-M'siv-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  abusive 
manner;  rudely;  reproachfully. — 2f.  Improp- 
erly ; by  misuse. 

Words  being  carelessly  and  abusively  admitted,  and  as 
inconstantly  retained.  Glanville,  Van.  of  Dogmat.,  xvii. 

abusiveness  (a-bu'siv-nes),  «.  Tbe  quality  of 
being  abusive ; rudeness  of  language,  or  vio- 
lence to  tbe  person ; ill  usage, 
abut  (a-but'),  ti. ; pret.  and  pp.  abutted,  ppr. 
abutting.  [<  ME.  abutten,  abouten,  < OF.  a limi- 
ter, abater,  abut  (F.  abouter,  join  end  to  end),  < 
a,  to,  + bout,  but,  end;  cf.  OF.  boter,  F.  bouter, 
thrust,  push,  butt : see  butt1.  The  mod.  F.  abou- 
tir,  arrive  at,  tend  to,  end  in,  depends  in  most 
of  its  senses  upon  bout,  an  end,  though  strictly 
it  represents  the  OF.  abouter,  in  the  sense  of 
‘thrust  toward.’]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  touch  at 
the  end ; be  contiguous ; join  at  a border  or 
boundary;  terminate;  rest:  with  on,  upon,  or 
against  before  the  object:  as,  his  land  abuts 
upon  mine ; the  building  abuts  on  the  highway; 
the  bridge  abuts  against  the  solid  rook. 

Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  (cho.). 
Steam  is  constantly  issuing  in  jets  from  the  bottom  of  a 
small  ravine-like  hollow,  which  has  no  exit,  and  which 
abuts  against  a range  of  trachytic  mountains. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  2. 
In  the  last  resort  all  these  questions  of  physical  specu- 
lation abut  upon  a metaphysical  question. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  M3. 
The  lustrous  splendor  of  the  walls  abutting  upon  the 
Grand  Canal.  D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  ii. 

2.  In  sliip-building,  same  as  butt1,  3 Abutting 

owner,  an  owner  of  land  which  abuts  or  joins.  Thus, 
the  owner  of  land  bounded  by  a highway  or  river,  or  by  a 
tract  of  land  belonging  to  another  person,  is  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  to  be  an  abutting  owner.  The  term 
usually  implies  that  the  relative  parts  actually  adjoin, 
but  is  sometimes  loosely  used  without  implying  more 
than  close  proximity. —Abutting  power  (in  an  active 
sense),  the  ability  of  an  abutment  to  resist  the  thrust  or 
strain  of  the  arch,  gas,  fluid,  etc.,  pressing  or  reacting 
against  it.—  Abutting  Joint.  See  abutment,  2 (b)  (2). 


abut 


n.  trans.  To  cause  to  terminate  against  or 
in  contiguity  with;  project,  or  cause  to  im- 
pinge upon. 

★ Sometimes  shortened  to  but. 

Abutilon  (a-bu'ti-lon),  n.  [NL.,  < Ar.  aubutilun, 
a name  given  by  Avicenna  to  this  or  an  allied 
genus.]  A genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the 
family  Malvacete,  including  about  80  species 
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But  nought  that  wanteth  rest  can  long  aby. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  vii.  3. 

n'  Pr°b-  after  Aby  la 

( tn-.  ’ApvAy)  a promontory  in  Africa  opposite  the 
Kock  of  Gibraltar.]  A genus  of  ealycophoran 
oceanic  hydrozoans  of  the  family  Diphyidce. 
Quay  and  Gaimard.  Also  called  Abides.  See 
j-aimiy  juui/vacece,  including  about  8U  species  cut  under  diphyzobid. 
distributed  through  the  warmer  regions  of  the  abymet,  n.  Same  as  abysm, 

crlnVtA  m . , , . / i • ^ -P 


acacio 

an  inclosure  with  oaks ; Acley  or  Ackley , also 

prob  after  Ahula  0aMe'{  ^ ^S.  Atiled],  literally,  oak-lea. 

alter  Aby  la  ac_.  a prefix,  assimilated  form  of  ad-  before  c 


X . — 7 J-uim  \jx  WU,-  UCIWO  ( 

and  q,  as  in  accede , acquire,  etc. ; also  an  ac- 
commodated  form  of  other  prefixes,  as  in  ac- 
curse,  accloy , accumber , etc.  See  these  words. 
”‘aC*  Qt  ~aQue7  -ctc-us,  Gr.  - aKog : see  -ic. ] 

0 ...  ao  uuysm.  ■ adjective-suffix  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin,  as 

globe.  They  are  often  very  ornamental,  and  several  abysmf  (a-bizm'),  n.  [ < OF.  abisme  (later  ahimp  in  carrtMc,  maniac,iliac,  etc.  It  is  always  pre- 
speciesfA.  striatum,  venosum,  insigne  etc.)  are  frequent  F.  abinw)  = Pr.  abisme  = Sr)  Pff  ?.ede<J  b^“  and>  kke  -*«,  may  take  the  addi- 

m gardens  and  greenhouses.  Some  Indian  species  fur-  ML  *ahi**imuQ  o ^ WSmo,  < *tlonal  suffix  -al. 

msh  fiber  for  ropes,  and  in  Brazil  the  flowers  of  A.  escu-  a superl.  form  of  ML.  abis-  A Q An  abbreviation  /i\  T o+*  „ , ™ • 

I'lentum  are  used  as  a vegetable.  sus,  < L.  abyssus , an  abyss:  see  abyss.  The  ° ? • ^ C/tm- 

abutment  (a-but'ment),  n.  [<  abut  + -merit.]  1 . spelling  abysm  (with  y instead  of  i)  is  sophisti-  ZZ’K  ™ ehronology  ™ the 

The  state  or  condition  of  abutting.— 2.  That  eated,  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Greek.]  Agulf : ’ '7  army-corps. 

which  abuts  or  borders  on  some-  an  abyss : as,  ‘ ‘ the  abysm  of  hell,”  Shale  A acac,ia  (a-ka  sma),  n.  [_  Sp.  IJg.  It.  D.  acacia 

= G-  acacie,  < L.  acacia,  < Gr.  annua,  the  acacia: 

prob.  a foreign  name,  but  associated  with  Gr. 
u/«f,  a point,  thorn,  any,  a thorn,  L.  acus,  needle, 
etc.;  see  acute.']  1.  [cap.]  A large  genus  of 
shrubby  or  arboreous  leguminous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  family  Himosaceoe,  natives  of  the 
warm  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  especially 
of  Australia  and  Africa.  It  numbers  about  460 
Si!,(»leS’  ;aTld  18,.tlie  largest  genus  of  the  family,  excepting 
m*oinhaiKSr  1S  distinguished  by  small  regular  flowers 
1"  d'oboae  beads  or  cylindrical  spikes,  and  very  numerous 
free  stamens.  Ihe  leaves  are  bipinnate,  or  in  very  many 
?iLi . jStr?Ilan  sPec*es  are  reduced  to  phyllodia,  with 
fi'r  ™*eS  al*.ays  yerhcal.  Several  species  are  valuable 
for  the  gum  which  they  exude.  The  bark  and  pods  are  fre- 


Abutment. 

A,  A,  arch-abut- 
ments ; B,  B,  cum 
or  ice-abutments. 


an  abyss:  as, 
and  C.,  iii.  11. 

tbysmal  (a-biz'mal),  a.  [<  abysm  + -al;  = Sp. 
Pg.  abismaW]  1.  Pertaining  to  an  abyss;  bot- 
tomless; profound;  fathomless;  immeasurable. 

Let  me  hear  thy  voice  through  this  deep  and  black 
Abysmal  night.  Whittier , My  Soul  and  I. 

The  . . . Jews  were  struck  dumb  with  abysmal  terror. 

Merivale , Hist.  Horn.,  V.  410. 


which  abuts  or  borders  on  some- 
thing else  ; the  part  abutting  or  and  C.,  i 
abutted  upon  or  against.  Spe-  abysmal  (a-biz'mal),  a , 
cifioally — (a)  Any  body  or  surface  de-  T'~  -T"*'  T ^ ^ 

signed  to  resist  the  thrust  or  reaction 
of  any  material  structure,  vapor,  gas, 
or  liquid  that  may  press  upon  it ; par- 
ticularly, in  arch.,  the  portion  of  a pier 
or  other  structure  that  receives  the 

thrust  of  an  arch  or  vault:  in  engm. , juenva/e  Hist  i?nm  v ato 

the  terminal  mass  of  a bridge,  usually  „ ..  „ JUenvale,  Hist.  Horn.,  V.  410. 

of  masonry,  which  receives  the  thrust  Specifically  — 2.  Pertaining  to  great  depths  in 
of  an  arch  or  the  end-weight  of  a truss:  the  ocean:  thus,  species  of  plants  found  onlv 
Ties  intermediate  d*P‘h®  called  a^Jsmal  species,  and 

surface  against  which  water,  gas,  or  steam  may  react,  as  als0  aoy^al  (which  see). 

in  a rotary  pump  or  engine ; the  lower  part  of  a dock  or  abysmally  (a-biz'mal-i),  adv.  Unfathomablv 
bndge-pier  designed  to  resist  ice  or  currents  in  a stream,  Georqe  Eliot.  J ’ 

etc.  See  bridge  and  impost.  <&)  In  carp.:  (1)  The  shoulder  ahvqq  m r^T  nh„oa*,«  tvtt  t,*  /v 

of  a joiners  plane  between  which  and  the  plane-bit  the  a^ySS  (.a  Dis  ;,  n.  L^L.  abyssus , ML.  abissus( > 
wedge  is  driven.  E.  H.  Knight.  (2)  Two  pieces  of  wood  -*-*'•  ^ olsso)f  a bottomless  gulf,  (,  Gr.  aBvGGog 
to^her  with  the  grain  of  each  at  a right  angle  without  bottom,  < a-priv.  + Bvaadc.  dentil  akin 
with  the  other.  Their  meeting  forms  an  abutting  joint.  to  f3v66t;  and  Sadoc,  depth,  < fiadbr  deep’-  see 

. . r/  bathos.]  1.  a'  bottomless  gulf;  any  deep,  im- 
(a-but  ment-kran),  n.  [<  measurable  space;  anything  profound  and  un- 
abutment  + crane, _2.]  A hoisting-crane  or  der-  fathomable,  whether  literally  or  figurativelv 


rick  used  in  build- 
ing piers,  towers, 
chimneys,  etc.  it 
stands  at  the  edge  of  a 
platform  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  work,  and 
may  be  gradually 
raised  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. 

abuttal  (a-but'al), 
n.  That  "part  of  a 
piece  of  land  which 
abuts  on  or  is  con- 
tiguous to  another; 
a boundary;  line  of 
contact:  usedmost- 
ly  in  the  plural, 
abutter  (a-but'6r), 
n.  One  whose 
property  abuts : 
as,  the  abutters  on 
the  street. 

abutua  (a-bo'to-a),  ...  L.T  mnnm.,  uaiua.J 
The  root  of  a tall  woody  menispermaeeous 
8 ii  j i 0 vine’  dbuta  rufescens,  which  is  also 
called  butua  and  white  pareira.  This  root  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  curari  poison 
See  curari. 

abuyt  (a-bi'),  v.  t.  [A  more  consistent  spelling 
of  abyt,  which  is  composed  of  a-1  and  buy  1 
To  pay  the  penalty  of, 


i i 

1 

; 

A 

Abutment-crane. 

A,  lattice  post  of  building;  B,  rolled 
I-beam  ; C,  wooden  abutment  fastened 
Jo  B;  D,  stay-bolt  holding  C,  C to 
beam  B. 


specifically,  hell ; the  bottomless  pit. 

Some  laboured  to  fathom  the  abysses  of  metaphysical 
theology.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

2.  In  her.,  the  center  of  an  escutcheon;  the 
fesse-point. 

abyss  (a-bis'),  v.  t . [<  abyss,  n.~\  To  engulf. 

The  drooping  sea-weed  hears,  in  night  abyssed, 

± ar  and  more  far  the  wave’s  receding  shocks. 

^ Lowell,  Sea-weed. 

abyssal  (a-bis'al),  a.  1.  Relating  to  or  like  an 
abyss;  abysmal. — 2.  Inhabiting  or  belonging 
to  the  depths  of  the  ocean:  as,  an  abyssal  mol- 
lusk. 

Both  classes  of  animals,  the  pelagic  and  the  abyssal 

possess  the  feature  of  phosphorescence. 

The  American,  V.  285. 
Abyssal  zone,  in  phys.  geon.,  the  lowest  of  eight  biolog- 
ical zones  into  which  Professor  E.  Forbes  divided  the 
bottom  of  the  /Egean  sea  when  describing  its  plants  and 
™a/.8  * the  zone  furthest  from  the  shore,  and  more  than 
105  fathoms  deep. 


n. 


[Tupi  abutua,  biitua.]  Abyssinet,  a.  and  n.  [Also  Abissine,  Abassine  • 

"irl  vr  nnioiio  oa  a nAim  nonolUr  A T, ■ i _ -.A 


jcuaity  ux.  selves  liiopyavar 

noa  ,holy  ma?  aMtVs  80  dearly  such  a Slight  frailty  ^Ethiopia.]  Sam: 
no^s  and  ahaU  become  of  ollr  hci:  Abyssinian  (ab-i-sin;i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Abys- 


xxi/toot’/tc,  Jl-UUodl  flG ; 

as  a noun,  usually  in  pi.  Abyssines,  etc.,  = F. 
Abyssins  = Sp.  Abisinos  = Pg.  Abexins ; < ML.' 
Abissini,  Abassini,  Abyssinians  (>  Abissinia, 
Abassinia,  Abyssinia),  < Abassia,  < Ar.  Habasha, 
Abyssinia,  Habash,  an  Abyssinian,  said  to  have 
reference  to  the  mixed  composition  of  the  peo- 
ple, < habash,  mixture.  The  natives  call  them- 
selves Itiopyavan,  their  country  Itiopia,  i. 
F.thlnnio  I Same  as  1 — 


“.Mjunuip,  *'11 

nous  and  presumptuous  sins  ? 

Bp.  tlall,  Seduced  Prophet  (Ord.  MS.). 
a'S.UZ?’  a^uz  (a-buz'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 

[<  «-s,  prep.,  on,  + buzz,  n.]  Buzzing ; filled  with 
buzzmg  sotmds. 

The  court  was  all  astir  and  abuzz. 

Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  ix. 

abvacuationt  (ab-vak-u-a'shon),  n.  [<L.  ab 
from,  + vacuatio{n-) : see  abevacuation.  ] Same 
as  abevacuation. 

a,m7cdaddo11  (ab-vo-la'shon),  n.  [See  avolation.] 
the  act  of  flying  from  or  away.  [Rare.] 

^ t ),  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  abought  or 

abied,  ppr.  abying.  [<  ME.  abyen,  abien,  abyq- 
gen,  abuggen,  etc.  (pret.  aboughte),  <AS.  dbyc- 
gan,  pay  for,  buy  off,  < a-  + byegan,  buy:  see 

for^ayth^penaltfoT-  atoSoT;  Srf^  of 

Also  spelled  abye  and  abuy.  abzug  (ab  zog;  G.  pron.  iip'tsoch),  n.  [G.,  < 

abz, when,  draw  off,  < ab-,  = E.  off,  + zichen,  re- 
lated to  E.  tug  and  tow,-!.]  In  metal.,  the  first 


sine  (Abyssinia)  + -iari.]"  I.  a.  BelongingTo 
Abyssinia,  a country  of  eastei-n  Africa,  lying 
to  the  south  of  Nubia,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Abys- 
sinia. Specifically  — 2.  A member  of  the  Abys- 
sinian  Church.  This  church  was  organized  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  by  Frumentius,  a missionary 
from  Alexandria.  In  doctrine  it  is  Monophysite  (which 
see).  It  observes  the  Jewish  Sabbath  together  with  the 
Christian  Sunday,  forbids  eating  the  flesh  of  unclean 
beasts,  retains  as  an  object  of  worship  the  model  of  a sa- 
cred ark  called  the  ark  of  Zion,  practises  a form  of  cir- 
cumcision,  and  celebrates  a yearly  feast  of  lustration,  at 

Which  Oil  Tiro  nnonl  1 i * l m.  i i . 7 


xur , pay  ine  penalty  01 ; 

Also  spelled  abye  and  abuy 

Ye  shul  it  deere  abeye.  Chaucer,  Doctor’s  Tale,  1. 100. 


i - u ii  4.1  ''vltuullcs  jctuiy  leaai/  oi  lusiration,  at  icativais  as  a signal  ior  t 

ar®  reyaP«^d.  The  Abyssinians  Acacian  (a-ka'sMan), 
honor  samts  and  pmtures,  but  not  images ; crosses,  but  not  * — • / •• 

crucifixes.  Pontius  Pilate  is  accounted  by  them  a saint 
because  he  washed  his  hands  of  innocent  blood.  The 
priests  may  be  married  men,  but  may  not  marry  after  or 
dination.  The  abuna,  or  head  of  the  Abyssinian  Church 
is  appointed  by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 


Acacia  Arabica. 

quently  used  in  tanning,  and  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
wood  of  some  Indian  species  forms  the  catechu  of  com- 
merce. Many  species  furnish  excellent  timber,  and  many 
others  are  cultivated  for  ornament—  A.  Famesiana  both 
for  oi  nament  and  for  the  perfume  of  its  flowers 
f-  A plant  of  the  genus  Acacia. — 3.  The  popu- 
lar name  for  several  plants  of  other  genera. 
Ihe  green-lmrked  acacia  of  Arizona  is  Cercidmm  Tor- 
wkinsmia  Torreyana  of  Watson).  False 
and  bastard  acacia  are  names  sometimes  applied  to  the 
locust-tree,  ^ Robima  Pseudacacia.  The  rose  or  bristly 
acacia  is  Robima  hispida.  The  n ante  three-* horned  acacia 
wntZ  6,Ve“  t0  the  lloney-locust.  Gleditsia  trio- 

4.  In  med.,  the  inspissated  juice  of  several 
species,  of  Acacia,  popularly  known  as  gum  ara- 
ble (which  see,  under  gum 2).—  5.  A name  given 
Dy  antiquaries  to  an  object  resembling  a roll 
of  cloth,  seen  in  the  hands  of  consuls  and  em- 
perors of  the  Lower  Empire  as  represented  on 
medals.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  unfurled  by  them 
at  festivals  as  a signal  for  the  games  to  begin. 

n.  [The  proper  name 


My  lord  has  most  justly  sent  me  to  abye  the  conse. 
Swf6?  °f  a fault»  of  which  he  is  as  innocent  as  a sleeping 
man  a dreams  can  be  of  a waking  man’s  actions.  g 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  I.  xv. 


Acacius,  Gr.  ’Amfaog,  is  equiv.  to  Innocent,  < Gr. 
aicaKog,  innocent,  guileless : see  acacy.  ] In  eccles. 
hist.,  a member  of  a sect  or  school  of  moderate 
Anans  of  the  fourth  century,  named  Acacians 
from  their  leader,  Acacins,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
borne  of  the  Acacians  maintained  that  the  Son,  though 
similar  to  the  Father,  was  not  the  same  ; others,  that  he 
was  both  distinct  and  dissimilar.  As  a body  they  finally 
accepted  the  Nicene  doctrine. 


— .j  xu  mobuv.,  lalu  AiAoL  accepted  the  Nicene  dootriiiP 

x.  Ar.  a«i  „ vri?  ska  — x , Robinia  Pseudacacia. 

aby2t  (a-bi'),  V.  i.  [A  corrupt  form  of  abide l ^arl v form  if  ''  S6n  ]i.T1iC  acacin.  acacine  (ak'a-sin),  n.  [<  acacia  + -in? 

through  influence  ot  abyl.  Cf  abid£  suffi  r for’  S P,1 rt£ >erved  (through  the  short-  -ine^.]  Gum  arabic.  Watte. 

a corrupt  form  of  abyl,  through  iMuence  of  c^ain  plaL  ZmL  ^wbcn^0^0118011^^  m acaci°  (a-ka'sliio),  n.  [A  form  of  acajou,  ap- 

aUdel,  continue.]  To  hold  out;  endure.  Acton  rffi  S fc  surnames) : as,  par.  a simulation  of  acacia,  with  which  it  has 

, urne.  A-Cton  Lx  Ab.  Actun],  bterally,  oak-town,  or  no  connection.]  Same  as  acajou,  3. 


acacy 

acacyt  (ak'a-si),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  * acacia^  < Gr. 
c 'mania , guilelessness,  < an anog,  iimoeent,  < a-priv. 
+ nanog,  bad.]  Freedom  from  malice.  Bailey. 
Academe  (ak'a-dem),  n.  [<L.  academia:  see 
academy .]  1 . The  grove  and  gymnasium  near 

Athens  where  Plato  taught ; the  Academy ; fig- 
uratively, any  place  of  similar  character. 

The  softer  Adams  of  your  Academe. 

Tennyson , Princess,  fi. 

.Hence — 2.  [1.  c.]  An  academy ; a place  for  phil- 
osophic and  literary  intercourse  or  instruction. 

Nor  hath  fair  Europe  her  vast  bounds  throughout 

An  academe  of  note  I found  not  out.  Rowell. 

academial  (ak-a-de'mi-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
academy ; academical.  Johnson.  [Bare.] 
academiant  (ak-a-de'mi-an),  n.  Amember  of  an 
academy ; a student  in  a university  or  college. 

That  new-discarded  academian. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Vill.,  ii.  6. 

academic  (ak-a-dem'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=F . aca- 
demique  — Sp.  Pg.  academico  = It.  accademico, 
< L.  academicus,  < Gr.  Anadryuinog,  pertaining  to 
the  ’Ana6rjjj.ua : see  academy.']  I.  a.  1.  [cap.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Academy  of  Athens,  or  to 
Plato  and  his  followers,  from  his  having  taught 
there : as,  the  Academic  groves ; the  Academic 
school  or  philosophy. — 2.  Pertaining  to  an  ad- 
vanced institution  of  learning,  as  a college,  a 
university,  or  an  academy  ; relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  higher  education:  in  this  and  the 
following  senses  often,  and  in  the  third  gener- 
ally, written  academical : as,  academic  studies ; 
an  academical  degree. 

These  products  of  dreaming  indolence  ...  no  more 
constituted  a literature  than  a succession  of  academic 
studies  from  the  pupils  of  a royal  institution  can  consti- 
tute a school  of  fine  arts.  De  Quincey,  Style,  iii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  that  department  of  a college 
or  university  which  is  concerned  with  classi- 
cal, mathematical,  and  general  literary  studies, 
as  distinguished  from  the  professional  and  sci- 
entific departments;  designed  for  general  as 
opposed  to  special  instruction.  [U.  S.] — 4.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  academy  or  association  of 
adepts ; marked  by  or  belonging  to  the  char- 
acter or  methods  of  such  an  academy;  hence, 
conforming  to  set  rules  and  traditions ; specu- 
lative; formal;  conventional:  as,  academical 
proceedings;  an  academical  controversy ; an  ac- 
ademic figure  (in  art). 

The  tone  of  Lord  Chesterfield  has  always  been  the  tone 
of  our  old  aristocracy ; a tone  of  elegance  and  propriety, 
above  all  things  free  from  the  stiffness  of  pedantry  or  aca- 
demic rigor.  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

For  the  question  is  no  longer  the  academic  one  : “ Is  it 
wise  to  give  every  man  the  ballot  ? ” but  rather  the  prac- 
tical one  : “ Is  it  prudent  to  deprive  whole  classes  of  it 
any  longer  ? ” Lowell,  Democracy. 

Figure  of  academic  proportions,  in  painting,  a figure 
of  a little  less  than  half  the  natural  size,  such  as  it  is  the 
custom  for  pupils  to  draw  from  the  antique  and  from  life  ; 
also,  a figure  in  an  attitude  resembling  those  chosen  by 
instructors  in  studies  from  life,  for  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing muscular  action,  form,  and  color  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ; hence,  an  academic  figure,  composition,  etc.,  is  one 
which  appears  conventional  or  unspontaneous,  and  smacks 
of  practice-work  or  adherence  to  formulas  and  traditions. 

II.  n.  1.  [cap.]  One  who  professed  to  adhere 
to  the  philosophy  of  Plato. — 2.  A student  in  a 
college  or  university:  as,  “a  young  academic,” 
Watts,  Imp.  of  Mind. 

academical  (ak-a-dem'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Same  as  academic,  but  very  rare  in  sense  1. 

II.  n.  1.  A member  of  an  academy. — 2.  pi. 
The  cap  and  gown  worn  by  the  students,  gradu- 
ates, and  officials  of  a college  or  university. 

At  first  he  caught  up  his  cap  and  gown,  as  though  he 
were  going  out.  ...  On  second  thoughts,  however,  he 
threw  his  academicals  back  on  to  the  sofa. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  xix. 

academically  (ak-a-dem'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
academical  manner ; as  an  academic, 
academician  (a-kad-e-mish'an),  n.  [<  F.  acade- 
micien,  < NL.  *'academicianus,  < L.  academicus : 
see  academic.]  A member  of  an  academy  or  a 
society  for  promoting  arts  and  sciences.  Par- 
ticularly — (a)  A member  of  the  British  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts : commonly  called  Royal  Academician,  and  abbrevi- 
ated R.  A.  (6)  A member  of  the  French  Academy,  (c)  A 
full  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  of  New 
York,  (d)  Amember  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
+[U.  S.]  See  associate , 4,  and  academy,  3. 

academicism  (ak-a-dem'i-sizm),  n.  The  mode 
of  teaching  or  of  procedure  in  an  academy ; an 
academical  mannerism,  as  of  painting. 
Academics  (ak-a-dem'iks),K.  [PI.  of  academic.] 
The  Platonic  philosophy;  Platonism. 
Academism  (a-kad'e-mizm),  n.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Academic  philosophers ; Platonism, 
academist  (a-kad'e-mist),  n.  [<  academy  + -ist; 
— F.  academiste,  academist,  = It.  accademista  = 
Pg.  academista,  a pupil  in  a riding-school.]  1. 
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[cap.]  An  Academic  philosopner. — 2.  A mem- 
ber of  or  a student  in  an  academy, 
academy  (a-kad'e-mi),  n. ; pi.  academies  (-miz). 
[<  F.  academie  = Sp.  Pg.  academia  = It.  aeca- 
demia,  < L.  academia,  sometimes  academia,  < Gr. 
’A nady/jeia,  less  properly  ’An aSyjiia,  a plot  of 
ground  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  < ’AnaSy/jog, 
L.  Academus,  a reputed  hero  ((tedf).]  1.  [cap.] 
Originally,  a public  pleasure-ground  of  Athens, 
consecrated  to  Athene  and  other  deities,  con- 
taining a grove  and  gymnasium,  where  Plato 
and  his  followers  held  their  philosophical  con- 
ferences ; hence,  Plato  and  his  followers  col- 
lectively; the  members  of  the  school  of  Plato. 
The  Academy,  which  lasted  from  Plato  to  Cicero,  consisted 
of  several  distinct  schools.  Their  number  is  variously 
given.  Cicero  recognized  only  two,  the  old  and  the  new 
Academies,  and  this  division  has  been  generally  adopted ; 
others,  however,  distinguish  as  many  as  five  Academies. 

Had  the  poor  vulgar  rout  only  been  abused  into  such 
idolatrous  superstitions,  as  to  adore  a marble  or  a golden 
deity,  it  might  not  so  much  be  wondered  at ; but  for  the 
Academy  to  own  such  a paradox, — this  was  without  ex- 
cuse. South,  Sermons,  II.  245. 

2.  A superior  school  or  institution  of  learning. 
Specifically — (a)  A school  for  instruction  in  a particular 
art  or  science : as,  a military  or  naval  academy.  (6)  In 
the  United  States,  a school  or  seminary  holding  a rank 
between  a university  or  college  and  an  elementary  school. 

3.  An  association  of  adepts  for  the  promotion 
of  literature,  science,  or  art,  established  some- 
times by  government,  and  sometimes  by  the 
voluntary  union  of  private  individuals.  The  mem- 
bers (academicians),  who  are  usually  divided  into  ordinary, 
honorary,  and  corresponding  members,  either  select  their 
own  departments  or  follow  those  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  society,  and  at  regular  meetings  communicate 
the  results  of  their  labors  in  papers,  of  which  the  more  im- 
portant are  afterward  printed.  Among  the  most  noted  in- 
stitutions of  this  name  are  the  five  academies  composing 
the  National  Institute  of  France  (the  French  Academy,  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Academy  of  Sciences),  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  in  London,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  W ashington,  etc.  The  chief  ob j ect 
of  the  French  Academy,  as  also  of  the  celebrated  Italian 
Academy  della  Crusca  and  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  is  to 
regulate  and  purify  the  vernacular  tongue. — Academy 
board,  a paper  board,  the  surface  of  which  is  prepared 
for  drawing  or  painting.— Academy  figure,  academy 
Study,  an  academic  study;  a drawing  or  painting  of 
the  human  figure,  especially  of  the  nude,  made  for  prac- 
tice only.  See  figure  of  academic  proportions , under  aca- 
demic. 

acadialite  (a-ka'di-al-it),  n.  [<  Acadia  (see  Aca- 
dian) + -lite  for  -Util',  < Gr.  MOog,  stone.]  In  min- 
eral., a variety  of  chabazite  (which  see),  usually 
*of  a reddish  color,  found  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Acadian  (a-ka'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Acadia,  Latr 
inized  form  of  Acadie}  the  F.  name  of  Nova 
Scotia.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Acadia 
or  Nova  Scotia — Acadian  fauna,  in  zodgeog.,  the  as- 
semblage of  animals  or  the  sum  of  the  animal  iife  of  the 
coast- waters  of  North  America  from  Labrador  to  Cape  Cod. 

ii.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Aeadia 
or  Nova  Scotia ; specifically,  one  of  the  original 
French  settlers  of  Acadia,  or  of  the  descendants 
of  those  who  were  expelled  in  a body  by  the 
English  in  1755,  many  of  whom  formed  com- 
munities in  Louisiana,  then  a French  colony, 
and  have  retained  the  name. 
acajou1  (ak-a-jo'  or  -zho'),  n.  [<  F.  acajou  = 
It.  acagiu,  < Pg.  acaju,  appar.  another  use  of 
acajou 2.  Cf.  also  Sp.  caoha,  caobana,  < Haitian 
caoba,  cahoba,  mahogany.]  A kind  of  mahog- 
any, the  wood  of  Cedrela  fissilis : also  applied 
+to  the  true  mahogany  and  other  similar  woods. 
acajou2  (ak-a-jfi'  or  -zho'),  n.  [F.  acajou  = It. 
acaju,  acagiu,  < Pg.  acajou,  acaju  = Sp.  acaju, 
< Tupi  acaju,  the  cashew-tree,  acajuiba  (Sp. 
acayoiba,  NL.  acajuba),  its  fruit.  See  also 
cashew1.]  1.  The  fruit  of  the 'tree  Anacardium 
occidentale.  See  cashew-nut,  cashew-tree. — 2. 
A gum  or  resin  extracted  from  the  bark  of 
! Anacardium  occidentale. 

acaleph  (ak'a-lef),  n.  One  of  the  Acalephee  or 
sea-nettles.  "Also  spelled  acalephc. 


Acalephs. 

i,  Rhizostoma  cuvieri.  2,  Medusa  fellucens. 

Acalepha  (ak-a-le'fa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
*acalephus,  adj.,  < (Jr.  anakytfry,  a nettle,  a sea- 
nettle.  Cf.  Acalepha-.]  In  Cuvier’s  system  of 
classification,  the  third  class  of  Badiata,  a 


acantbaceous 

heterogeneous  group  now  broken  up  or  retained 
in  a much  modified  and  restricted  sense.  See 
Acalepha :.  The  leading  genera  of  Cuvierian  acalephs 
were  Medusa , Cyanea,  Rhizostoma,  Astoma,  Beroe,  and 
Cestum,  composing  the  Acalepha  simplicia,  with  Physalia, 
Physophora,  and  Diphyes,  constituting  the  Acalepha  hy- 
•kdrostatica. 

Acalephae  (ak-a-le'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (sing,  aca- 
lepha), < Gr.  anaWycpy,  a nettle,  also  a mollusk 
( Urtica  marina ) which  stings  like  a nettle.] 
A name  given  to  a large  number  of  marine 
animals  included  in  the  subkingdom  Ccelente- 
rata,  and  represented  chiefly  by  the  Medusidce 
and  their  allies,  in  popular  language  known  as 
sea-nettles,  sea-blubbers,  jelly-fish,  etc.  other 
forms  once  included  under  it  arc  the  Discophora  and  Lueer- 
narida  (both  in  class  Ilydrozoa),  and  the  Ctencphora  (in 
class  Actinozoa).  The  most  typical  of  the  Acalephae,  the 
Medusidce,  are  gelatinous,  free-swimming  animals,  consist- 
ing of  an  umbrella-shaped  disk  containing  canals  which  ra- 
diate from  the  center,  whence  hangs  the  digestive  cavity. 
All  have  thread-cells  or  urticating  organs  (see  nematophore) 
which  discharge  minute  barbed  structures,  irritating  the 
skin  like  the  sting  of  a nettle ; hence  the  name  of  the  group, 
acalephau  (ak-a-le'fan),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Acalephee. 

II.  n.  An  acaleph. 
acalephe  (ak'a-lef),  n.  See  acaleph. 
acaleplioid  (ak-a-le'foid),  a.  [<Gr.  ana'kyg>y,  a 
sea-nettle,  + elSog,  form.]  Like  an  acaleph  or 
a medusa.  [Less  common  than  medusoidT] 
acalycal  (a-kal'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + nakv%, 
calyx,  + -al.]  In  hot.,  inserted  on  the  recep- 
tacle without  adhesion  to  the  calyx : said  of 
stamens. 

acalycine  (a-kal'i-sin),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-priv.  + nakv£, 
L.  calyx,  a cup,  + -ine1%.  see  calyx.]  In  hot., 
without  a calyx. 

acalycinous  (ak-a-lis'i-nus),  a.  Same  as  acaly- 
cine. 

acalyculate  (ak-a-lik'u-lat),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ NL.  calyculus  4-  -ate1.]  In  hot.,  having  no 
calyculus  or  accessory  calyx.  N.  E.  JJ. 
Acalyptratse  (alPa-lip-tra/te),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  a-  priv.  + NL.  Calyptratce,  q.  v.]  A sec- 
tion of  dipterous  insects  or  flies,  of  the  family 
Muscidcc,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Anthomyidai,  are  characterized  by  the  absence 
or  rudimentary  condition  of  the  alulae  or 
membranous  scales  above  the  halteres  or  pois- 
ing-wings,  whence  the  name  : contrasted  with 
Calyptratce. 

acampsia  (a-kamp'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ana/jtpia, 
inflexibility,  < anayitTog,  unbent,  rigid,  < a-  priv. 
+ na/mrig,  bent.]  Inflexibility  of  a joint.  See 
anJcylosis. 

acampsy  (a-kamp'si),  n.  Same  as  acampsia. 
acanaceous  (ak-a-na'shius),  a.  [<L.  acan-os, 

< Gr.  anav-og,  a prickly  shrub  (<  a/cf,  a point; 
cf.  an'tg,  a point,  prickle),  + -aceous.]  In  lot., 
armed  with  prickles : said  of  some  rigid  prickly 

^plants,  as  the  pineapple, 
a candelliere  (a  kan-del-li-a're).  [It.:  a,  to, 
with;  candelliere  = E.  chandelier.]  In  the  style 
of  a candlestick:  said  of  arabesques  of  sym- 
metrical form,  having  an  upright  central  stem 
or  shaft. 

Acanonia  (ak-a-no'ni-ii),  n.  [NL. ; a fuller  form 
Acanalonia  occurs ; formation  uncertain.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Acanoniida. 
Acauoniida  (ak'a-no-ni'i-da,),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Acanonia  + -ida.]  In  entom.,  one  of  the  thir- 
teen subfamilies  into  which  the  family  Fulgori- 
dcc  (which  see)  has  been  divided.  [The  regular 
form  of  the  word  as  a subfamily-name  would 
be  Acanoniinc e.] 

acantha  (a-kan'thii),  n. ; pi.  acanthce  (-the). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  anavOa,  a prickle,  thorn,  spine,  a 
prickly  plant,  a thorny  tree,  the  spine  (of  fish, 
serpents,  men),  one  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae,  < anti,  a point.  Cf.  Acanthus.] 
1.  In  hot.,  a prickle. — 2.  In  zool.,  a spine  or 
prickly  fin.  — 3.  In  anat. : (a)  One  of  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebra:.  (6)  The  vertebral 
column  as  a whole. — 4.  [cap.]  In  entom.,  a 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
acanthabole,  acanthabolus  (a-kan'tha-bol, 
ak-au-thab'6-lus),  n. ; pi.  acanthaboles,  acantha- 
boli  (-bolz,  -li).  Same  as  acanthobolus. 
Acanthacess  (ak-an-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Acanthus  + -acese  : see  Acanthus.]  A family 
of  gamopetalous  plants,  allied  to  the  Scrophu- 
lariacese.  They  are  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  with  oppo- 
site  leaves,  irregular  flowers,  and  two  or  four  stamens,  and 
are  of  little  economic  value.  Several  genera  {Acanthus, 
Aphelandra,  Thunhergia,  etc.)  are  very  ornamental  and 
are  frequent  in  cultivation. 

acanthaceous  (ak-an-tha'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  ac- 
anthaceous : see  acantha  and  -aceous.]  1.  Armed 
with  prickles,  as  a plant. — 2.  Belonging  to  the 
family  Acanthacese ; of  the  type  of  the  acanthus. 


acanthse 

acanthae,  n.  Plural  of  acantha. 

Acantharia  (ak-an-tha'ri-a),  n.  pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

* asavda,  a thorn,  spine.]  An  order  of  radiola- 
rians.  See  BacHolaria. 

acantharian  (ak-an-tha'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Acantharia. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Acantharia. 

Acanthia  (a-kan'thi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a savda,  a 
spine,  thorn.]  A genus  of  heteropterous  he- 
mipterous insects.  Fdbricius.  The  name  is  used  by 
some  as  synonymous  with  Saida,  by  others  with  Cimex. 

Acanthias  (a-kan'thi-as),  n.  [NL.,<Gr.  aicav- 
diag,  a kind  of  shark,  prob.  Squalus  acanthias, 

< as avda,  a thorn,  prickle.]  A genus  of  sharks, 
containing  such  as  the  dogfish,  A.  vulgaris,  type 
of  the  family  Acanthiulm. 
acanthichthyosis  (ak-an-thik-thi-6'sis),  n. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  asavda,  thorn,  spine,  + ixdvg,  a fish, 

+ -O.SJ-S.]  In  pathol.,  spinous  fish-skin  disease. 

See  ichthyosis. 

tsxz; 

Acanthiidse-  (ak-an-thl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Acanthias  + -idee.]  In  ichth.,  a family  of  sela- 
chians, taking  name  from  the  genus  Acanthias. 
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have  neither  mouth  nor  alimentary  canal,  but 
have  recurved  hooks  on  a retractile  proboscis 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  by  which  they 
attach  themselves  to  the  tissues  of  animals. 
These  entozoans  belong  to  the  class  F ematelniintha.  The 
embryos  are  gregarina-like,  and  become  encysted  as  in  Ces- 
toda,  in  which  state  they  are  swallowed  by  various  ani- 
mals, in  the  bodies  ot  which  they  are  developed.  A spe- 
cies occurs  in  the  liver  of  the  cat,  and  another  in  the  ali- 
mentary  canal  of  the  hog.  There  are  about  100  species, 
all  referable  to  the  family  Echinorhynchidee. 

The  Acanthocephala  undoubtedly  present  certain  resem- 
blances to  the  Nematoidea,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
Gordiacea,  but  the  fundamental  differences  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  and  in  that  of 
the  reproductive  organs,  are  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  them  as  Nematoids  which  have  undergone  a re- 
trogressive metamorphosis. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  558. 

acanthocephalan  (a-kan-tho-sef'a-lan),  n.  One 
of  the  Acanthocephala. 

Acanthocephali  (a-kan-tho-sef  'a -II),  n.  pi. 
Same  as  Acanthocephala 


^.Preferably  called  Squalidce. 
acanthine  (a-kan'thin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  acan- 
thinus,  < Gr.  asavdevog,  thorny,  made  of  acan- 
tha-wood,  < asavdog,  brankursine,  < asavda,  a 
thorn:  see  acantha,  Acanthus.']  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  plants  of  the  genus 
Acanthus. — 2.  In  arch.,  ornamented  with  acan- 
thus-leaves. 

II.  n.  In  arch.,  a fillet  or  other  molding  orna- 
mented with  the  acanthus-leaf.  Buchanan, 
Diet.  Sci.  See  cut  under  Acanthus. 


acanthocephalous  (a-kan-tho-sef 'a-lus),  a. 
[<  NL.  acanthocephalus,  < Gr.  asavda,  a spine,  + 
seipa? \y,  the  head.]  1.  Having  spines  on  the 
head.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  Acanthocephala. 
Acanthocephalus  (a-kan-tho-sef 'a-lus),  n. 
[NL. : see  acanthocephalous .]  In  entom.,  the 
typical  genus  of  the  Acanthoceplialidce  (which 
see).  A.  declivis  is  a large  bug  of  the  extreme  south- 
era  United  States ; A.  alata  is  another  example  of  this 
genus. 

acanthocladous  (ak-an-thok'la-dus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
asavda,  a spine,  + kAo <5of,  a shoot,  branch.]  In 
hot.,  having  spiny  branches, 
acanthoclinid  (ak-an-thok'li-nid),  n.  [<  Acan- 
thoclinidce.]  One  of  the  Acanthoclinidee. 


— (a-kan-tho-kli'nus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  asavda,  a spine,  + NL.  clinus,  a blennioid 
fish : see  Clinus.']  A genus  of  fishes  represent- 
ing the  family  4canthoclinidce  (which  see). 
Jenyns,  1842. 


Acanthis  (a-kan'this),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  asavdlg,  mocnmaee.j  one  ot  the  Acanthoclinidce. 
the  goldfinch  or  the  linnet,  < asavda,  a thorn,  a Acanthoclinidae  (a-kan-tho-klin'i-de),  n.  pi. 
thistle.]  1.  A genus  of  fringilline  birds,  con-  [NL.,  < AcanthocUnus  + -ida;.]  In  Gunther's 
taming  the  linnets  or  siskins,  the  goldfinches,  system  of  classification,  a family  of  blenniiform 
and  also  the  redpolls.  Bechstein,  1803.  [Now  aeanthopterygian  fishes,  having  numerous  anal 
little  used.]— 2.  A genus  Of  bivalve  mollusks.  spines.  Ouly  one  genus,  AcanthocUnus,  is  known ; it  is 
Serves , 1816.  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  typical  species,  A.  lit - 

Acanthisittidae  (a-kan-thi-sit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,.  toeing  found  in  New  Zealand. 

< Acanthisitta,  the  typical  genus  (<  Gr.  asavdig,  ■Acantnocimus 
the  goldfinch  or  the  linnet,  + oIttu,  the  nut- 
hatch, Sitta  europcea),  + -idee.]  Same  as  Xeni- 
cidce. 

acanthite  (a-kan'thit),  n.  [<  Gr.  asavda^  a thorn, 

+ -iie2.]  A mineral,  a sulphid  of  silver  hav- 
ing the  same  composition  as  argentite,  but  dif- 
fering in  crystalline  form : found  at  Freiberg, 

Saxony.  ’ 

acantho-.  The  combining  form  of  Greek  asavda, 
thorn,  meaning  “thorn”  or  “thorny.” 
acanthobolus  (ak-an-thob'o-lus),  n. ; pi.  acan- 
thoboli  (-11).  [NL.,  less  correctly  acanthobolus, 
contr.  acanthalus ; also  in  E.  and  F.  form  acan- 
thobole,  less  correctly  acanthabole  ; < Gr.  asavdo- 

mmmm 

from  a wound.  Formerly  called  volsella.  AoantbodefTak  au  tbVdS  n ,,  n,  rvr 
Acanthobranchiata(a-k;in,/th6-l)rang-ki-a'tii),  Acmithoda;'^  i-NL'  ■ Sf6 

n^Ltdef8812  l° 

L.  branch, ee,  gills,  + -ata.]  A suborder  of  nn-  Acanthodes  (ak-an-tho'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


AcanthocUnus  littoreus.  ( From  “ Zoology  of  the  Beagle. 


dibranohiate  gas 
tropods  with  spi- 
cules in  the  bases 
of  the  branchial 
tentacles.  It  in- 
cludes the  fami- 
lies Dorididee 
and  Polyceridte 
(which  see).  M. 
Sars. 

acanthocarpous 

( a-kan  - tho  -kar'  - 
pus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
asavda,  a thorn,  4- 
sapetig,  fruit.]  In 
bot.,  having  the 
fruit  covered 

with  spines. 
Acanthocephala 
(a-kan  - tho-sef ' - 


asavdej&r/g,  thorny,  spinous,'  < asavda,  thorn 
spine,  + elSog,  form.]  1.  The  representative 
genus  of  the  family  Acanthodidce.  Agassiz, 
1833. — 2.  Agenusof  crustaceans. — 3.  Agenus 
of  coleopterous  insects. — 4.  A genus  of  zoan- 
tharian  polyps.  Dybowski,  1873. 
Acanthodidse  (ak-an-thod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Acanthodes  + -idee.]  A family  of  extinct 
fishes  of  the  order  Acanthodei,  typified  hy 
the  genus  Acanthodes.  They  had  a compressed 
claviform  body,  single  dorsal  fin  nearly  opposite  to 
the  anus,  prolonged  upper  tail-lobe,  and  well-developed 
spines  in  frort  of  the  fins.  The  only  species  known  are 
from  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations.  Also 
used  by  Huxley  as  a subordinal  name  for  the  Acantho- 
doidea. 

Acanthodini  (a-kan-tho-di'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Acanthodes  + -ini.]  An  order  of  fossil  fishes 
of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  periods, 
connecting  the  ganoids  and  selachians,  having 
a partly  calcified  skeleton,  heterocercal  tail, 
small  rhomboidal  scales,  and  a spine  before 
each  fin.  It  includes  the  genera  Acanthodes, 

— j.  — .....  — ...  ....  posterior  runnel;  Chiracanthus , Diplacanthus,  etc. 

acan  thocepha-  fc’^^^rioV^SiSfpJobosds"1'/:  Acanthodoidea  (a-kan-tho-doi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
ions.]  An  order  w,  genitalia ; fi,  penis  or  vulva,  flower  \ Acanthodes.]  An  order  of  extinct  fishes 

of  worm-like  in-  w'iiffS  o£  the  ganoid  series,  with  a partly  calcified 

temal  parasites  outer  coat;  tubular  band,  with  the  nerve;  skeleton,  heterocercal  caudal  fin  shagreen- 
or  entozoa,  which  fekT.cular  bl”ds ; s"sp'nsonum  of  like  scales,  no  opercular  bones,  and  the  external 


acanthophorous 

rays  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  developed 
as  spines.  The  chief  family  is  Acanthodidce. 
Acanthoganoidei  (a-kan//th6-ga-noi'de-i),  n. 
pl-  t [NL.,  < Gr.  asavda,  spine,  + yavog,'  luster, 
+ eidog,  form:  see  ganoid.]  A superorder  of 
extinct  paleozoic  fishes,  consisting  only  of  the 
order  Acanthodoidea. 

Acanthoglossus  (a-kan-tho-glos'us),  n.  [NL., 
<Gr.  asavda,  a thorn,  + yreicGa,  a tongue.]  A 
genus  of  aculeated  monotrematous  ant-eaters 
of  the  family  Tachyglossidce.  It  differs  from  Tachy- 
glossus  In  the  vertebral  formula  (which  is  cervical  7,  dorsal 
17,  lumbar  4,  sacral  3,  caudal  12),  in  having  ungual  pha- 
langes and  claws  only  on  the  three  middle  digits  of  each 
foot,  in  the  much-lengthened  and  decurved  snout,  and  in 
tlie  spatulate  tongue  with  three  rows  of  recurved  spines. 
The  type  and  only  species  is  A.  bruijni,  lately  discovered 
in  New  Guinea.  The  generic  name  is  antedated  by  Za- 
glossus  of  Gill.  Germis,  1877. 

acanthoid  (a-kan'thoid),  a.  [<  acantha , spine, 
+ -oid.  Ci.  Acanthodes.]  Spiny;  spinous. 
Acanthoidea  (ak-an-thoi'de-ii),  n.  pl.  [NL. : 
see  acanthoid  and  Acanthodes .]  In  conch.,  regu- 
lar Chitonidce , with  insertion-plates  sharp  and 
grooved  externally,  eaves  furrowed  beneath, 
and  miiero  posteriorly  extended.  Dali. 
acanthological  (a-kan-tho-loj 'i-kal),  a.  [< 
*acanthology,  < Gr.  asavda,  thorn,  spine,  + 'Aoyia : 
see  -ology.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  study  of 
spines. 

acantholysis  (ak-an-thol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
asavda,  thorn,  spine,  + Avaig,  dissolution,  < 'hvew, 
loose.]  In  pathol.,  atrophy  of  the  stratum  spi- 
nosum  (prickle-cells)  of  the  epidermis, 
acanthoma  (a-kan-tho'ma),  n. ; pl.  acanthoma - 
ta  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  asavda,  thorn,  spine,  + 
-oma.  Cf.  acanthosis.]  la  pathol.,  a neoplasm 
or  tumor  of  the  stratum  spinosum  of  the  epider- 
mis, which  invades  the  corium ; a skin-cancer. 
Acanthometra  (a-kan-tho-met'ra),  n.  [NL., 
fern,  of  acanthometrus : see  acanthometrous.] 
1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  Acanthometridce. 
Muller,  1855. — 2.  A genus  of  dipterous  insects. 
Acanthometra  (a-kan-tho-met're),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pl.  of  Acanthometra.]  A suborder  of  acantha- 
rian radiolarians,  whose  skeleton  is  composed 
merely  of  radial  spicules,  and  does  not  form  a 
fenestrated  shell.  Haeckel. 

Acanthometrida  (a-kan-tho-met'ri-da),  n.  pl. 
[NL.,  < Acanthometra  + -ida.]  In  Mivart’s  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a division  of  radiolarians 
having  a well-developed  radial  skeleton,  the 
rays  meeting  in  the  center  of  the  capsule,  and 
no  test  or  shell-covering. 

Acanthometridffi  (a-kan-tho-met'ri-de),  n.  pl. 
[NL.,  < Acanthometra  + -idee.]  A family  of 
aeantharians  having  the  skeleton  composed  of 
20  radial  spicules,  regularly  arranged  accord- 
ing to  J . Muller’s  law  in  5 zones,  each  contain- 
ing 4 spicules.  It  consists  of  a group  of  genera 
of  deep-sea  forms.  Haeckel. 
acanthometrous  (a-kan-tho-met'rus),  a.  [<NL. 
acanthometrus,  < Gr.  asavda,  a thorn,  spine,  + pi- 
rpov,  measure.]  Pertaining  to  th  e Acanthometra:. 
Acanthomys  (a-kan'tho-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
asavda,  spine,  + pig  = E'.  mouse.]  A genus  of 
African  murine  rodents,  having  the  fur  mixed 
with  spines.  B.  P.  Lesson. 

Acanthophis  (a-kan'tho-fis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
asavda,  a thorn,  + o^tg,  a serpent : see  ophidian.] 

A genus  of  venomous  serpents,  of  the  family 
Elevpiclce.  They  are  of  small  size,  live  on  dry  land,  and 
feed  upon  frogs,  lizards,  and  other  small  animals.  The 


Echinorhypchus  of  the  Flounder,  illustrat 

ing  Acanthocephala. 

n-lin  n nl  rNT , diagrammatic  representation  of  the 

“ {Jic.  structure:  a,  proboscis;  b,  its  stem ; c,  an- 

neut.  pl.  of  aeon-  terior  enlargement  of  the  body ; /,  neck,  or 
. oon  constriction  between  the  foregoing  and  d, 
tnocepnalus . S60  the  rest  of  the  body;  e,  posterior  funnel; 

si  s*  -f  7i  s\  st  P".  lemniscus:  h.  snnprinr  nhlinuo  tuhulnr 


Death-adder  of  Australia  {Acanthophis  antarctica). 


tail  is  furnished  with  a horny  spur  at  the  end,  whence 
tile  generic  name.  A.  antarctica , the  death-adder  of  Aus- 
tralia, has  long  immovable  fangs,  and  is  considered  the 
most  venomous  reptile  of  that  country. 

acanthophorous  (ak-an-thof 'o-rus),  a . [<  Gr. 
anavdotpopog , bearing  spines  or  prickles,  < cucavda. 
a spine  or  prickle,  + - <popog , < <j>kpeiv  = E.  bearl .] 
Having  or  producing  spines  or  prickles.  Also 
spelled  acanthopherous. 


Acanthophractse 

Acanthophractse  (a-kan-tho-frak'te),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <G v.aaavda,  a thorn,  + tjipasrog,  included, 
verbal  adj.  of  <j>pameiv , fence  in,  inclose.]  A 
suborder  of  acantharian  radiolarians,  having  a 
skeleton  of  20  radial  spicules  regularly  grouped 
according  to  J.  Muller’s  law,  and  a fenestrated 
or  solid  shell  around  the  central  capsule  formed 
by  connected  transverse  processes, 
acanthopod  (a-kan'tho-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  Acan- 
thopoda.]  I,  a.  Having  spiny  feet. 

H.  n.  An  animal  with  spiny  feet ; one  of  the 
Acanthopoda. 

Acanthopoda  (ak-an-thop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  auavda,  a spine,  + iro'iig  (tvoS-)  = E./oot.j 
In  Latreille’s  system  of  classification,  a group 
of  clavicorn  beetles,  the  first  tribe  of  the  second 
section  of  Clavicornes,  with  broad  flattened  feet 
beset  outside  with  spines,  short  4-jointed  tarsi, 
depressed  body,  dilated  prosternum,  and  curved 
11-jointed  antennae  longer  than  the  head.  The 
group  corresponds  to  the  genus  Heterocerm  of  Bose. 
These  insects  burrow  in  the  ground  near  water. 

acanthoptere  (ak-an-thop'ter),  n.  [See  Acan- 
thopteri.'] One  of  the  Acanthopteri, 
Acanthopteri  (ak-an-tliop'te-ri),  71.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  acanthopterus:  see  acanthopterous.']  Same 
as  Acanthopterygii  (b). 

acanthopterous  (ak-an-thop'te-rus),  a.  [<NL. 
acanthopterus , < Gr.  atcavda,  a spine,  + 7rrep6v,  a 
wing,  = E.  feather.']  1.  Spiny-winged,  as  the 
cassowary. — 2.  Having  spiny  fins;  of  the  nature 
of  the  Acanthopteri  or  Acanthopterygii ; acan- 
thopterygious. — 3.  Having  spines : as,  an  acan- 
thopterous fin. 

acanthopterygian  (a-kan^thop-te-rij'i-an),  a. 
and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the"  Acan- 
thopterygii; having  the  characters  of  the  Acan- 
thopterygii. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Acanthopterygii ; a fish 
with  spiny  fins. 

Acanthopterygii  (a-kan^thop-te-rij'i-I),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  acanthopterygius : see  acanthopte- 
rygious.]  A large  group  of  fishes  to  which  vari- 
ous limits  and  values  have  been  assigned.  The 
name  was  introduced  into  systematic  ichthyology  by  Wil- 
lughby  and  Ray,  adopted  by  Artedi,  and  largely  used  by 
subsequent  naturalists,  (a)  In  Cuvier’s  system  of  classifi- 
cation, the  first  order  of  fishes,  characterized  by  hard  spiny 
rays  in  the  dorsal  fins,  as  the  common  perch,  bass,  and 
mackerel ; the  spiny-finned  fishes.  (6)  In  Gunther’s  system 
of  classification,  an  order  of  teleosts  with  part  of  the  rays 
of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  ventral  fins  spiny,  and  the  lower 
pharyngeals  separate.  The  last  character  eliminates  the 
labrids  and  several  other  families  retained  by  Cuvier,  but 
by  Gunther  referred  to  a special  order  Pharyngognathi. 
(c)  In  Gill’s  system  of  classification,  a suborder  of  Teleo- 
cephali  with  ventrals  thoracic  or  jugular  (sometimes  sup- 
pressed), spines  generally  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  and  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  ventrals, 
normal  symmetrical  head,  and  pharyngeal  bones  either 
separate  or  united.  The  pediculate,  hemibranchiate,  and 
opisthomous  fishes  are  excluded  as  different  orders,  and 
the  Percesoces,  Rhegnopteri,  Discocephali,  Teeniosomi,  and 
Xenopterygii  as  special  suborders.  Even  thus  limited,  it 
comprises  more  species  than  any  other  suborder  or  order 
of  fishes.  The  perch,  bass,  porgy,  mackerel,  and  swordfish 
are  examples. 

acanthopterygious  (a-kan"thop-te-rij'i-us),  a. 
[<NL.  acanthopterygius,  < Gr.  ernavda,  a thorn,  a 
spine,  + irrepiiyiov,  the  fin  of  a fish,  dim.  of  izrepvl;, 
a wing,  a fin,  < irrepov,  a wing,  = E.  feather.'] 
Having  the  characters  of  the  Acanthopterygii  or 
spiny-finned  fishes ; belonging  to  the  Acantho- 
pterygii; acanthopterygian. 

Acanthorhini  (a-kan-tho-ri'ni),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr. 
aicavda,  a spine,  + pig,  piv,  nose.]  An  ordinal 
name  suggested  by  Bonaparte,  1831,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  Holocepliala  (which  see). 
Acanthorhynchus  (a-kan-tho-ring'kus),  n. 
[NL.,<  Gr.  aicavda,  a thorn,  + pvyxog , snout.]  1. 
A genus  of  Australian  birds,  of  the  family 
Meliphagidce  and  subfamily  Myzomelinai:  so 
called  from  their  slender  acute  bill.  The  spe- 
cies are  A.  tenuirostris  and  A.  superciliosus.  J. 
Gould,  1837. — 2.  A genus  of  helminths.  Diesing, 
1850. 

acanthosis  (ak-an-tho'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  anav- 
6a,  spine,  + -osis.]  A name  applied  to  any  dis- 
ease affecting  primarily  the  stratum  spinosum 
(prickle-cells)  of  the  epidermis. 
Acanthoteuthis  (a-kan-tho-tii'this),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  aicavda,  a thorn,  + revdig,  a squid.]  A genus 
of  fossil  cephalopods,  of  the  family  Belemnoteu- 
thidee,  characterized  by  the  almost  rudimen- 
tary condition  of  the  rostrum  and  the  large  pen- 
like form  of  the  proostracum.  It  occurs  in  the 
Jurassic  rocks,  and  is  notable  as  one  of  the  oldest  known 
cephalopoda  of  the  dibranchiate  or  acetabuliferous  order. 

Acanthotheca  (a-kan-tho-the'kii),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  aicavda,  a thorn,  + dfjic y,  a case.]  Same  as 
Pentastomidea.  Also  written  Acanthotheci. 

acanthous  (a-kan'thus),  a.  [<Gr.  aicavda,  a 
spine : see  acantha  and  -ous.]  Spinous. 
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acanthurid  (ak-an-thu'rid),  n.  A fish  of  the  acariasis  (ak-a-ri'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Acarus  + 

4-o-mrl  rr  1 /l /» n V/,  nr*  1 /l /r)  1 A — 1 _ ] 1 . _ *•  - 


family  Acanthuridce. 

Acanthuridse  (ak-an-thu'ri-de), 

< Acanthurus  4-  -idee.']  A family  of  acantho- 
pterygian fishes  typified  by  the 
genus  Acanthurus,  to  which  va- 
rious limits  have  been  ascribed. 
See  Teuthididce. 


-iasis.]  A skm-disease  caused  by  an  acarian 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  parasite. 

acaricide  (a-kar'i-sid),  n.  [<  Acarus  + L.  -cida, 
a killer,  < ccedere,  kill.  Cf . homicide,  parricide, 
matricide.]  A substance  that  destroys  mites, 
acarid  (ak'a-rid),  n.  [<  Acarida.]  One  of  the 
Acarida;  a’mite. 


Acanthurus  (ak-an-thu'rus),  Acarida 
n . [NL.,  < Gr.  aicavda,  spine,  + -ida.] 

+ ovpa,  tail.]  1.  The  repre- 
sentative genus  of  the  fami- 
ly Acanthuridce,  characterized 
by  spines  on 


Leaf  of  Acanthus 
spinosus. 


the  sides 
of  the  tail, 
whence  the 
name.  The 
species  are  nu- 
merous in  the 
tropical  seas, 
and  are  popularly  known  as  doc- 
tors, surgeons,  surgeon-fishes,  bar- 
bers, etc.  Also  used  for  the  genus 
Monoceros. 

2.  A genus  of  reptiles.  Dau- 
din. — 3.  A genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  Kirhy,  1827. 

Acanthus  (a-kan'thus),  n. 

[L.  (>  Sp.  It.  acanto  = Pg. 
acantho  = P.  acanthe),  < Gr. 
anavdog,  brankursine,  also  a 
thorny  Egyptian  tree,  < aicav- 
da, a thorn:  see  acantha.] 

1.  In  hot.,  a genus  of  tall 
herbaceous  plants  of  south- 
ern Europe  and  Africa,  of 

the  family  Acanthacem.  They  Acanthus,  inflorescence, 
have  large  spinosely  toothed  leaves, 
and  are  sometimes  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  beauti- 
ful foliage. 

2.  [?.  c.]  The  common  name  of  plants  of  this 
genus. — 3.  In  zool.,  a genus  of  crustaceans. — 

4.  [£.  c.]  In  arch., 
a characteristic 
ornament  derived 
from  or  resem- 
bling the  conven- 
tionalized foliage 

Acanthus  in  Roman  Architecture.  leaves  of  the 


;-kar'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Acarus 
......j  An  order  of  the  class  Arachnida , in- 
cluding those  insects,  as  the  mites,  ticks,  itch- 
insects,  etc.,  which  are  without  a definite  line 
of  demarkation  between  the  unsegmented  ab- 
domen and  the  cephalothorax,  the  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  appearing  united  in  one.  They 
are  with  or  without  eyes ; the  mouth  is  either  suctorial  or 
masticatory ; the  respiration  is  either  tracheal  or  dermal ; 
and  the  legs  are  8 in  number  in  the  adult  and  6 in  the 
young,  being  in  some  cases  terminated  by  suckers,  in 
others  by  set*.  There  are  several  families  of  Acarida, 
with  numerous  genera  and  species,  mostly  oviparous  and 
generally  parasitic,  but  many  are  found  in  excrementi- 
tious  or  decaying  animal  matter,  or  on  plants,  while  some 
are  marine  and  others  live  in  fresh  water.  Those  which 
live  on  plants  are  often  very  injurious  to  vegetation,  and 
frequently  form  a kind  of  gall,  sometimes  resembling  a 
fungus  or  a bird’s  nest,  as  the  “ witch-knot  ” of  the  birch, 
caused  by  members  of  the  genus  Phytoptus.  The  garden- 
mites  ( Trombididce ),  including  the  harvest-tick  ( Leptus 
autumnalis),  the  spider-mites  ( Qamasida ?),  and  the  wood- 
mites  ( Oribatidce ) live  mostly  upon  vegetation.  The  true 
ticks  ( Ixodidce ) attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  of  various 
animals ; the  water-mites 
( Hydrarachnidce ) are,  at  6-1 

least  in  part,  parasitic  up- 
on animals,  such  as  aqua- 
tic insects,  mollusks,  and 
even  mammals.  The 
cheese-mite,  Acarus  do- 
mesticus,  is  typical  of  the 
family  Acaridce  and  of  the 
whole  order.  The  mange- 
mite,  Demodex  folliculo- 
rum,  type  of  the  family 
Demodicidce,  is  found  in 
the  sebaceous  follicles  of 
man,  as  well  as  in  the  dog. 

The  itch-mite,  which  bur- 
rows into  the  skin,  is  the 
Sarcoptes  scabiei,  type  of 
the  family  Sarcoptidce. 

The  mites  and  ticks  are 
also  called  collectively 
Acaridea , acaridans , 

Acarina , and  Monomer  o- 
somata.  See  cuts  under 
flour -mite,  itch-mite , and 
liarvest-tick . 


A Tick  ( Ixodes  rtcinus,  female),  it. 
lustrating  structure  of  Acarida . 
a,  mandibular  hooklets ; c,  hook- 
lets  of  sternal  surface  of  proboscis; 
b,  d,  e,  fourth,  third,  and  second  joints 
of  the  palp ; f,  base  of  the  suctorial 
proboscis;  g,  stigma;  h,  genital 
aperture ; t,  anal  valves. 


acanthus,  used  in  . .,  ...  , „„ 

capitals  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  or-  Acarida;  (a-kar  l-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Acarus 
ders,  and  in  Koman,  Byzantine,  medieval,  and  ’’’  family  of  the  order  Acarida  (which 

Renaissance  architecture  generally,  as  upon  8e.®)i  including  the  true  mites,  as  the  cheese- 
friezes,  cornices,  modillions,  etc.  mite,  Acarus  domesticus.  See  Acarus  and 

Acanthyllis  (ak-an-thil'is),  n.  [<L . acanthyl-  c}teese-mite. 

Us,  < Gr.  auavdvUdg,  the  pendulous  titmouse,  a,ca,ri  -n  (a-kar  i-dan),  a.  and  ».  I.  a.  Of  or 
dim.  of  aicavdig,  the  goldfinch  or  linnet,  < aicavda,  belonging  to  the  Acarida  or  Acaridce. 
a thorn:  see  acantha.]  A genus  of  American,  , ? °f  Om  Acarida. 

Indian,  and  Australian  birds  of  the  swift  family,  Acaridea,  (ak-a-nd'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Acarus 
Cypselidce;  the  spine-tailed  swifts,  now  usually  +-*«;«“•]  Same  as \ Acarida. 
referred  to  the  genus  Chcetura.  Usually  written  Acarina  (ak-a-n  na),  n.  pi . [NL.,  < Acarus 

Acanthylis.  Boie,  1826. 

acanticone  (a-kan'ti-kon),  n.  [Prop.  *acan- 
thicone,  alluding  to  the  yellow  powder,  < Gr. 
cucavdtg,  a goldfinch,  + Kovia,  dust.]  A variety 
+of  epidote ; arendalite  (which  see), 
a cappella,  alia  cappella  (a  or  al'la  ka-pel'la). 

[It. : a (L.  ad),  to,  according  to;  alia  (=  a la), 
to  the ; cappella,  church,  chapel,  church  musi- 
cians : see  chapel.]  In  the  style  of  church  or 
chapel  music.  Applied  to  compositions  sung  without 
instrumental  accompaniment,  or  with  an  accompaniment 
in  unison  with  the  vocal  part : as,  a mass  a cappella. 

acapsular  (a-kap'su-lar),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
capsule.]  Without  a capsule, 
acardia  (a-kar'di-a),  n.  [NL.:  see  acardius.] 

In  teratol.,  absence  of  a heart, 
acardiac  (a-kar'di-ak),  a.  [<  NL.  acardiacus, 
adj.,<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + uap6iaic6g,X  napSia,  the  heart: 
see  a-18  and  cardiac.]  Without  a heart, 
acardiacus  (ak-ar-dl'a-Jms),  n. ; pi.  acardiaci 
(-si).  [NL. : see  acardiac.]  In  teratol.,  that 
parasitic  part  of  a double  monster  in  which  the 
heart  is  absent  or  rudimentary.  Acardiacus  aynw- 
phus  is  a shapeless  mass  covered  with  skin.  Acardiacus 
asormus  has  a head.iwhile  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  ru- 
dimentary. In  acardiacus  acephalus  the  head  is  lacking, 
the  thorax  rudimentary,  and  the  pelvis  and  posterior  limbs 
well  developed.  Acardiacus  anceps  has  a well-developed 
trunk  and  rudimentary  head,  limbs,  and  heart. 


-»ua.]  Same  as  Acarida. 

acarinosis  (a-kar-i-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Acarina 
+ -osis.]  A disease,  as  scabies,  produced  by 
the  presence  of  a parasite  belonging  to  the 
Acarida,  or  mites. 

acaroid  (ak'a-roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Acarus, 
q.  v.,  + -oid.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Acarida;  resembling  the  mites;  mite-Uke. — 
Acaroid  gum,  a red  resin  that  exudes  from  the  trunks  of 
the  Australian  grass-tree,  Xanthorrhcea  hastilis,  and  other 
species.  Also  called  Botany  Bay  resin. — Acaroid  resin. 
Same  as  acaroid  gum. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  A carida  ; a mite. 

acarpelous  (a-kar'pe-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ carpel  + -ous.]  In  hot.,  having  no  carpels. 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

acarpous  (a-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ampnog,  with- 
out fruit,  < d-  priv.  + uapirdg,  fruit:  see  carpel.] 
In  hot.,  not  producing  fruit ; sterile;  barren. 

Acarus  (ak'a-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ampi,  a kind 
of  mite  bred  in  wax,  < asapr/g,  short,  small,  tiny ; 
prop,  of  hair,  too  short  to  be  cut,  < a-  priv. 
+ K eipeiv,  cut,  orig.  *OKelpetv  = E.  shear,  q.  v.] 
1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Acaridte,  or 
true  mites.—  2.  \l.  c.]  A tick  or  mite,  without 
regard  to  its  genus.  [In  this  sense  it  may 
have  a plural  form,  acari  (ak'a-ri).] 

The  acarus  (Myobia  coarctata)  of  the  mouse. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  331. 


acardius  (a-kar'di-us),  n. ; pi.  acardii  (-!).  acastt  (a-kast'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  acasten,  al-asten, 
[NL.,  < Gr.  anapSiog,  without  a heart,  < a-  priv.  PP-  acast,  akast,  throw  away,  east  down,  < a-i 
+ sapSia  =E.  heart.]  Same  as  acardiacus.  + casten,  cast:  see  cast1.]  to  cast  down ; cast 
acarian  (a-ka'ri-an),  a.  [<  Acarus,  q.  v.]  Of  or  off ; cast  away. 

pertaining  to  the  order  Acarida  ; belonging  to  acatalectic  (a-kat-a-lek'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
or  resembling  the  genus  Acarus.  acatalecticus,  also  acatalectus,  <Gr.  amralriKTog, 

In  some  cases  of  acne,  an  acarian  parasite,  called  by  stopping,  < a-  priv.  + *KaTa"/.gKTor>  KaTahr/KTi- 

Owen  the  Demodex  folliculorum,  is  present  in  the  affected  *°f>  leaving  off,  stopping:  see  catalectic.]  I a. 
follicle.  B.  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  261.  In  pros.,  not  halting  short;  complete;  having 
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TT  » A wWA  v„„  n-  iZa  ’ dandelion.  Also  called  acau-  *to  be  played  with  increasing  rapidity  g 

acaulescent  (ak-&-les'ent),  a.  [<  Gr.  d- priv.,  ???•  ™d  pp.  ac. 

a-M  + cazilescent]  In  bot.,  stemless.  Applied 
to  a plant  in  which  the  stem  is  apparently  absent.  Other 
forms  are  acauline , acauiose , and  acaulous. 

acauline  (a-ka'lin),  a.  [<  NL.  acaulis  (see 
acaules)  + -me1.]  Same  as  acaulescent. 
acaulosia  (ak-Mo'zi-a),  n.  [NL .,<  acauiose: 

ue.u  um  nuinan  Knowledge  see  acaulous  A Same  as  aeavlesrpnrn 
never  amounts  to  certainty,  but  only  to  probability,  and  oonnlmio  /„  i -a  U 

who  advocated  a suspension  of  judgment  upon  all  ques-  aCaU  ,0US’,  ^paUlOSe  (a-ka  lus,  -los),  a.  [<  NL. 

*•—  """"  • — •-> •» — acaum  (<  Gr.  a/cauilof,  without  stalk,  <d-  priy. 

+ nav\6s  = L.  caulis:  see  caulis,  and  of! 
acaules)  + -ous,  -ose.]  Same  as  acaulescent. 
acc.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  according  and  «c- 
cording  to;  ( b ) of  accusative. 


. aoj  an  VclSe, 

II.  n.  A verse  which  has  the  complete  nmn- 
*ber  of  syllables  in  the  last  foot, 
acatalepsy  (a-kat/a-lep-si),  n.  [<Gr.  aKaraXyipta, 
incomprehensibility,  < aicardUgnTog,  incompre- 
hensible, < a-  priv.  4-  KaraXgirrog,  comprehensi- 
ble, comprehended,  seized : see  catalepsy.]  1 . 
Incomprehensibility.  A word  much  used  (in  its 
Greek  form)  by  the  later  Academics  and  Skeptics  (Carnea- 
des,  Arcesilaus,  etc.),  who  held  that  human  knowledge 

TlftVAr  amniinf.a  t.r»  marf-ain t\r  hnf  ® i 


' «»  oiwpwmiuu  v'l  J uuymeiUi  Upon 

tions,  even  upon  the  doctrine  of  acatalepsy  itself. 

2.  In  med.,  uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis  or 
prognosis  of  diseases. 

acataleptic  (a-kat-a-iep'tik),  a.  and  w.  [<  Gr. 
aKardhrKToq,  incomprehensible : see  acatalepsy.] 

X n.  TTlPOTyiTVPGll  QTt  oily]  n • lor.  1 .. 


certainty. 

II.  n.  One  who  believes  that  we  can  know 
nothing  with  certainty.  See  acatalepsy. 

All  Skeptics  and  Pyrrhonians  were  called  Acataleptics. 

Fleming. 

acataphasia  (a-kat-a-fa'zi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a-  priv.  + Kara<j>6.vat\'  say  yes,  < Kara,  here  in- 
tensive, + ifid-vao  = L.  fa-ri,  say,  speak.]  In 
pathol.,  faultiness  of  syntax  resulting  from  dis- 
ease, as  contrasted  with  the  faulty  use  of  indi- 
vidual words.  See  aphasia. 

acataposis  (a-ka-tap'o-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + KarairofUf,  a gulping  down,  deglutition, 

< Karaviveiv,  gulp  down,  < sard,  down,  + mveiv,  . ’ 

drink,  uoatg,  a drink.]  In  pathol.,  difficulty  of  Accad  (ak'ad) 
swallowing;  dysphagia.  nnmitive  race 

acatet  (a-kat'),  n.  [<  ME.  acate,  acat,  achate, 
achat,  < OF.  acat,  assibilated  achat,  purchase, 
mod.  F.  achat  (ML.  acaptum,  *accaptum),  < OF. 
acater,  achater,  mod.  F.  acheter,  buy,  purchase, 

< ML.  accaptare,  buy,  acquire,  < L.  ad,  to,  + 
capture,  take,  seize.  Cf.  accept,  of  the  same 
origin.  Later  shortened  to  cate,  cates.]  1.  A 
buying,  purchasing,  or  purchase.  Chaucer.— 


celerated,  ppr.  accelerating.  [<  L.  accehtratus, 
PP-  Of  accelerare , hasten,  make  haste,  < ad , to 
+ celerare , hasten,  < celer , quick.]  I.  trans. 

1.  lo  make  quicker;  cause  to  move  or  advance 
faster ; hasten ; add  to  the  velocity  of ; give  a 

lgher  rate  of  progress  to : as,  to  accelerate 
motion  or  the  rate  of  motion;  to  accelerate  the 
transmission  of  intelligence ; to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  a plant,  or  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge. 

Leave  to  the  diamond  its  ages  to  grow,  nor  exDect  to 
accelerate  the  births  of  the  eternal.  expect  to 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  191. 

2.  To  bring  nearer  in  time ; bring  about,  or 


inaTaATj-KTog,  mcomprenensibie : see  acatalepsy.']  coramg  to;  {d)  of  accusative.  pm-,-  ’ *«***»,  iSt  ser.,  p.  m. 

[.  a.  Incomprehensible ; not  to  be  known  with  acca  (ak'a),  n.  [Perhaps  from  Africa  (Acre)  in  heir,  tn  lmf™  “ m tlme  ’ about-  or 

lertamty.  Syria,  as  the  seaport  whence  it  was  obtained  ) „ti!5  • i g aboiit’  more  speedily  than  would 

II.  n.  One  who  believes  that  we  can  know  A rich  figured  silk  stuff,  decorated  with  gold  the  r^nf1^^6611  the  ,cab;e:  as> to  accelerate 


A rich  figured  silk  stuff,  decorated  with  gold 
used  m the  fourteenth  century, 
accablet  (a-ka'bl),  V.  t.  [<  F.  accabler,  over- 
whelm, crush;  earlier,  in  pass,  sense,  be 
crushed  ; < OF.  a-,  ac-  (<  L.  ad),  to,  + caable, 
cadable,  < ML.  cadabula,  a catapult,  < Gr.  nara- 
lioAy,  a throwing  down,  < naTa[)dXleiv,  throw 
down,  < sard,  down,  + pdMeiv,  to  throw : see 
cablisli  and  catapult.]  To  overwhelm ; oppress : 
overburden.  ’ 

Honours  have  no  burden  but  thankfulness,  which  doth 
rather  raise  men  s spirits  than  accable  them  or  press  them 
down.  P/..c«  n»n  */r  It  v 


— vo-oo.  as,  tu  uvucicraie 

0 4.  ^ government;  to  accelerate  death. 
1npfl®c®Jperafed  motion,  in  mech that  motion  the  ve- 
timi  aL1Vi1^  \^S  in;,lerffoing  change.  See  accdera- 
in  tldCCeile,rati?-g  force,  the  force  which  produces 
an  accelerated  motion,  as  gravity. — Aof*p^f»r^ltinp•  (run 

si^felfto  bo  flVinf  • su.Pplen?entary  powder-chamb^sf  de- 
signed  to  be  fired  m turn,  immediately  after  the  main  ex- 
q°  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  shot ; an  accelerator. 
— Syn.  See  list  under  quicken,  3. 

II,  intrans.  To  become  faster;  increase  in 
speed. 

accelerate dly  (ak-sel'e-ra-ted-li),  adv.  In  an 
uccaoie  mem  or  press  them  accelerated  or  accelerating  manner ; with  ac- 
Bacon,  vi.  272.  (Latham.)  ^celeration  or  gradual  increase  of  speed. 

1.  A member  of  one  of  the  acceleration  (ak-sel-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  l’  accele- 
“ ' ■ ratio (n-),  a hastening,  < accelerare,  hasten : see 

accelerate.]  The  act  of  accelerating,  or  the  state 

offvelodtf.a°Cel6rated:  aS~(a)  A S-'adual  Crease 

At  the  present  time,  and  for  several  thousand  years  In 
the  future,  the  variation  In  the  moon’s  motion  has  been 
and  will  be  an  acceleration. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  I.  ^ 830. 


— _■  L J 1U  GliaOt  U 

dally,  purchased  viands  or  provisions,  as  op- 
posed to  those  of  home  production;  hence, 
especially,  dainties,  delicacies.  Later,  cates. 

Tout  estat  est  viande  aux  vers , all  states  are  wormes 
acates.  Cotgrave  (under  Ver). 

Setting  before  him  variety  of  acates , and  those  excel- 
lently dressed.  Shelton , tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  I.  iv.  23. 

acatert  (a-ka'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  acatour,  achatour, 
-or,  < OF.  acateor,  later  achatour,  mod.  F.  ache- 
teur,  buyer,  < ML.  accaptator,  buyer,  < accaptare 

nil xr  • esc in  ctnci4n  T ~ ,1  a i 


IPndtive  races  of  Babylonia.  The  Accads  are  be- 
ed  to  have  been  of  non-Semitic  origin,  and  to  have 
been  the  dominant  race  at  the  earliest  time  of  which  there 
are  contemporaneous  records. 

The  Accadai  or  Accads,  were  “the  Highlanders,”  who 
had  descended  from  the  mountainous  region  of  Elam  on 
the  east,  and  it  was  to  them  that  the  Assyrians  ascribed 
the  origin  of  Chaldean  civilization  and  writing. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

2.  The  language  of  this  race ; Accadian. 

Also  spelled  AJcJcad. 


2.  [Usually  in  pi.]  Th^SSha^s"S^  AccadianP(a' uS  „ ,,  T n, 

dally,  purchased  viands  or  provisions,  as  op-  iWn  Al  Beiong- 


— wwv.*«*v«**  v«,  u'-  n.  jl.  a.  xjtJiong- 

mg  to  the  Accads,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia. 

II.  w.  1.  An  Accad. — 2.  The  language  of  the 
Accads,  a non-Semitic  and  perhaps  Ural-Altaic 
language  spoken  in  ancient  Babylonia  previ- 
ously to  the  later  and  better-known  Semitic 
dialect  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  A kindred 
dialect,  the  Sumerian,  seems  to  have  been  in  use  at  the 
same  time  in  Babylonia. 

Also  spelled  Akkadian. 


, ' • ' . mao  speiuut  jiKKaaian. 

se®  ac.a<e‘  Later  shortened  fo  cater:  see  accapitum  (a-kap'i-tum),  n.  TML  < L ad 

apsiss  sfajsA.’MsaiKsspg 

» xsar-*'  fcssr 

A manciple  there  was  of  the  temple  3,rcpdfit!  od  piiTioTn  /oV  j i ■/  • \ 

Of  which  achators  might  take  ensample.  Chaucer,  n !!  in,,  fla^  (ak’s®  das  ad  ku'n-am). 

[The  keeper]  dressed  for  him  [a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  In  /nw°u  ccmh  °A^  t 6f  aJfec^\  a(t~’ 

of  London],  from  time  to  time,  such  pigeons  as  his  accator  In  ^atL>  a writ  directed  to  the  sheriff 

the  cat  provided.  H.  Dixon,  Her  Majesty’s  Tower.  l0T  t“e  PurP°se  of  removing  a cause  from  a 

acateryt,  acatryt  (a-ka'ter-i,  -tri),  n.  [< ME.  a ,C°?r.t'  f a 
*acatnj,  achatry ; < acater  + -y;  later,  eatery  ] „ (ak-sed  ),  v.i. , pret.  and  pp.  acceded, 

1.  Acates  in  general;  provisions  purchased.  -PTt ' aceedl'e  seeder  = 1>S.  aeecder 

-2.  The  room  or  place  allotted  to  the  keep-  move  tnwor.l  VoJ ' sTZZ'l  6ai'her  a,lcSderc’ 
ing  of  all  such  provision  as  the  purveyors  pur-  CPfjP  n -i  to, .+  ce(^er,ey  go,  move : see 

niiQoo^  fn*  *r  j i?  cede .J  1.  To  come,  as  into  union  or  possession; 


1ShId  ra,te  of  chanke  of  the  velocity  of  a moving 

in  thl  S IS)  lnc,:e.m,ent  of  velocity  (in  any  direction) 
in  the  unit  of  tune  which  would  result  were  the  rate  of 
change  to  continue  uniform  for  that  length  of  time.  The 
saitl  t0  he  uniform  if  the  body  gains  the 
same  velocitym  any  constant  direction  in  equal  successive 
portions  of  time,  no  matter  how  small  these  porUons  may 
be  taken.  A constant  force  produces  uniform  acceleration 
5?J  . cases } hut  [t  is  sometimes  convenient  to  substitute 
for  some  of  the  forces  fictitious  “constraints.”  Tlius 
gravity  (which  near  the  earth's  surface  is  sensibly  a con- 
stant  force)  gives  a falling  body  uniformly  accelerated 
motion  when  the  effect  of  the  atmospheric  resistance  is 
eliminated;  in  this  case  the  increment  of  velocity  in  each 
second,  which  is  a little  more  than  32  feet,  is  called  the 
acceleration  of  gravity , and  in  mechanical  formulas  is  de- 
noted by  the  letter  g.  When  the  velocity  of  a moving  body 
continually  diminishes,  the  acceleration  is  termed  minus 
?»  S®  motlon > sa'd  to  be  retarded;  this 

is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a hall  thrown  upward,  the 
“P™”*  c?“P°n'rnt  of  the  velocity  of  which  diminishes  at 
;„i?rSte  °?  !?et  a second.  Similarly,  the  force  of  friction 
which  resists  the  motion  of  a sliding  body  is  said  to  give 
it  minus  or  negative  acceleration. 


'-'X.  1411  UUVU  JVX  till 

^.chased  for  the  king, 
acatharsiat  (ak-a-thar'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
asaBapaia,  uncleahness,  < aicaftapro g,  uneleansed, 
impinged,  < a-  priv.  + *Ka0apr6 f,  cleansed.  Cf. 
KadapriKdg,  fit  for  cleansing : see  cathartic.]  In 
med.:  (a)  The  filth  or  sordes  proceeding  from 
a wound;  impurity  of  blood.  (6)  Failure  to 
use  a purgative ; lack  of  purging, 
acatharsyt  (ak'a-thar-si),«.  Same  as  acatliarsia. 
acathistus  (ak-a-this'tus),  n.  [ML.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + Kadifctv,  sit  down,  < koto,  down,  + ifen, 
= E.  sit.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  an  office  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin,  consisting  in  a long  canon  or  hymn 
sung  by  all  standing  (whence  the  name)  cm  the 
Saturday  of  the  fifth  week  in  Lent,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  repulse  of  the  Avars  and 
other  barbarians  who  attacked  Constantinople 
under  Heraelius,  A.  D.  625. 
acatort,  n.  See  acater. 


j * . . ..  tio  in  lu  union  or  possession ; 

become  adjoined  or  entitled ; attain  by  approach 
or  succession : now  used  chiefly  of  attainment 
to  a possession,  office,  or  dignity;  as,  he  acceded 
to  the  estate  on  his  majority;  the  house  of 
Hanover  acceded  to  the  English  throne  in  1714. 
And  vain  were  courage,  learning ; all, 

Till  power  accede.  Shenstone , Ruined  Abbey. 

2.  To  come  by  assent  or  agreement;  give  ad- 
hesion; yield;  give  in:  as,  to  accede  to  one’s 
terms  or  request. 

This  obvious  reflection  convinced  me  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  in  1725,  between  France  and 
England,  to  which  the  Dutch  afterwards  acceded. 

Chesterfield,  Letters,  162. 

There  are  many  who  would  accede  without  the  faintest 
reluctance  to  a barbarous  custom,  but  would  he  quite  in- 
capable of  an  equally  barbarous  act  which  custom  had  not 
consecrated.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  305. 

Syn.  1.  To  succeed,  come  (to),  attain.— 2.  To  agree 

1(1  mnapnt  nnmnlir  ° ’ 


Acceleration , like  position  and  velocity,  is  a relative  term 
and  cannot  be  interpreted  absolutely.  ’ 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  art.  xxxv. 
iv?  shortening  of  the  time  between  the  present  and 
the  happening  of  any  future  event ; specifically,  in  law 
■^wi0rtenln®  *4  ihe  time  before  the  vesting  of  a person 
with  the  possession  of  an  expected  interest,  (d)  In  phusiol 
ana  pathol. , increased  activity  of  the  functions  of  the  body' 
particularly  of  the  circulation  of  the  fluids. -Acceleration 
Of  the  moon,  the  increase  of  the  moon’s  mean  angular 
velocity  about  the  earth,  the  moon  now  moving  rather 
mi  anc‘,el!t  This  phenomenon  has  not 

been  fully  explained,  but  it  is  known  to  be  partly  owing  to 
the  slow  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
from  which  there  results  a slight  diminution  of  the  sun’s 
influence  on  the  moon’s  motions.— Acceleration  and 
retardation  Of  the  tides,  certain  deviations  between  the 
a?tual  occurrence  of  high  water  at  any  place 
and  what  its  time  would  be  if  it  occurred  after  the  lapse  of 
a uniform  mean  interval.  In  spring  and  neap  tides  the 
sun  s action  does  not  alter  the  time  of  high  water,  as  in 
case  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  are  synchronous, 
II1'”  ’,le  latter  the  time  of  actual  or  lunar  low  water 
and  that  of  solar  high-water  are  the  same.  But  in  the  first 
and  third  quarters  of  the  moon  there  is  acceleration  or  prim- 
ing of  high  water,  as  the  solar  wave  is  to  the  west  of  the 
,a-ntI  m, the.  second  and  fourth  quarters  there  is 
retardation  or  lagging,  for  an  analogous  reason.—  Diurnal 
acceleration  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  excess  of  tlieYp““ 

fn^frnmthi  T 0 1°5,' °!  ?Ve  stars  over  tllat  of  th«  sun,  aris- 
fac*.that  the  sms  apparent  yearly  motion 
takes  place  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  of  its  apparent 
thc'LTh1011'  T3*?  stars  thus  seem  each  day  to  anticipate 
*the  sun  by  nearly  3 minutes  and  56  seconds  of  mean  time. 

accelerative  (ak-sel'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  accelerate 


™'l”’  ocoamicr.  ^ ^ . assent/ 'yield,  consenCcomriy. 

acauaal  (a-ka  dal),  a.  [<  Gr.  a- priv.,  a-18,  + accedence  (ak-se'dens),  n.  K F.  accedence  „.  , x uovvwrtur. 

/Tai51/ei?A  aTmr°a  Syd.Soc.Lcx.  < acc6der:  see  accede  and  -ence.]  Theactorac-  + 7*«e0  Tending  to  accelerate;  adding  to  ve- 

l aip^idat  ’ a‘  ^ ffr'  a~  Tr5T]’  a~18’  + tl0Q  of  acceding ; the  act  of  assenting  or  agree-  *lociJyi  quickening  progression. 

caudate.]  Tailless;  acaudal ; ecaudate.  ing.  [Bare.]  accelerator  (ak-sel'e-ra-tor),  n TNL  etc 

a+Tllecl,  f;ka  f)’  n-pl  P/-’  4,Grv“-  P^v.  accedence!,  t An  error  for  accidence 1 Milton.  ' a - - - " * ” 6t° 

+ L.  caulis,  a stem : ^ see  caulis.]  Plants  which  acceder  (ak-se'der),  n.  One  who  accedes  • one 
have  either  a very  indistinct  stalk  or  none  at  who  attains  to  a possession,  an  office,  or  a dio-. 
all,  as  lichens,  fungi,  algte,  etc.  nity ; one  who  yields  or  assents. 

acaulescence  (ak-a-les  ens),  n.  [<  acaulescent.]  accelerando  (at-cha-le-ran'do),  adv.  Tit  nnr 
In  hot  an  arrested  growth  of  the  main  axis,  of  accelerare,  < L.  accelerare,  hasten : see  accele- 

the  mternodes  bemg  so  slightly  developed  that  rate.]  With  gradual  increase  of  speed  • a di- 


\ accelerate .]  One  who  or  that  which  accele- 
rates; a hastener.  Hence— (a)  In  England,  a post- 
vceuVan’  Z?  11  anat.,  a muscle,  the  accelerator  urina; 
winch  expedites  the  discharge  of  urine,  (c)  In  photoq. : 
(1)  Any  substance  or  device  which  shortens  the  time  of 
exposure  of  a sensitized  plate  or  paper  to  the  light  in 
,r7h?  camera  or  the  printing-frame.  (2)  Any  chem- 
ical Which  may  he  added  to  the  developing  solution  to 
shorten  the  time  necessary  for  development,  or,  byincreas- 


accelerator 

mg  the  normal  efficiency  of  the  developer,  to  lessen  the 
requisite  time  of  exposure,  (d)  An  accelerating  gun.  See 
accelerate. 

accelerator^  (ak-sel'e-ra-to-ri),  a.  Accelerat- 
ing or  tending  to  accelerate ; quickening  mo- 
tion. 

accendt  (ak-send'),  v . t.  [<  L.  accendere , set  on 
fire,  burn,  < ad,  to,  4-  *candere,  burn,  found  only 
in  comp,  (see  incense,  v.),  allied  to  candere, 
glow:  see  candid.']  To  set  on  fire;  kindle; 
inflame. 

Our  devotion,  if  sufficiently  accended,  would  burn  up 
innumerable  books  of  this  sort. 

Dr.  H.  More , Decay  of  Christ.  Piety. 

accendent  (ak-sen'dent),  n.  [<L.  accenden(U)s , 
ppr.  of  accendere:  see  accend.]  Same  as  ac- 
censor. 

accendibility  (ak-sen-di-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  accendi- 
ble : see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  accendi- 
ble;  inflammability. 

accendible  (ak-sen'di-bl),  a.  [<  accend  + - ible . 
Cf . L.  accensibilis,  that  may  be  burned,  burning.] 
Capable  of  being  inflamed  or  kindled. 

accendite  (ak-sen'di-te),  n.  [L.  accendite , 2d 
pers.  pi.  impv.  of  accendere,  light,  kindle : see 
accend .]  A short  antiphon  formerly  chanted 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  lighting  the 
tapers  for  any  special  service. 

accension  (ak-sen'shon),  n.  [=Pg.  accensdo 
= It.  accensione , < L.  as  if  *accensio(n~),  < ac - 
census,  pp.  of  accendere : see  accend.]  The  act 
of  kindling  or  setting  on  fire ; the  state  of  being 
kindled;  inflammation;  heat.  [Rare.] 

Comets,  . . . besides  the  light  that  they  may  have  from 
the  sun,  seem  to  shine  with  a light  that  is  nothing  else 
but  an  accension , which  they  receive  from  the  sun. 

Locke , Elem.  of  Nat.  Phil.,  ii. 

accensor  (ak-sen'sor),  n.  [<ML.  accensor,  a 
lamplighter,  < L.  accendere,  pp.  accensus:  s eeac- 

. . cend .]  One  who  sets  on  fire  or  kindles.  [Rare.] 

accent  (ak'sent),  n.  [<F.  accent z=  Sp.  acen- 
to  = Pg.  It.  accento,  <L.  accentus,  accent,  tone, 
LL.  also  a blast,  signal,  fig.  intensity,  < acci- 
nere,  sing  to  (see  accentor),  < L.  ad,  to,  + ca- 
nere,  sing:  see  cant 2 and  chant.]  1.  A spe- 
cial effort  of  utterance  by  which,  in  a word 
of  two  or  more  syllables,  one  syllable  is  made 
more  prominent  than  the  rest.  This  prominence 
is  given  in  part  by  a raised  pitch,  in  part  by  increased 
force  or  stress  of  voice,  and  in  part  (as  a consequence  of 
these)  by  a fuller  pronunciation  of  the  constituents  of 
the  syllable.  These  elements  are  variously  combined  in 
different  languages.  In  English,  elevation  of  pitch  is  con- 
spicuous when  a word  is  spoken  or  read  by  itself  as  a 
word,  without  any  reference  to  a sentence  of  which  it 
forms  or  should  form  a part ; but  in  connected  speech  the 
tone  and  modulation  of  the  sentence  dominate  those  of 
the  individual  words  composing  it,  and  the  change  of  pitch 
may  be  absent,  or  even  reversed,  the  other  elements  giving 
without  its  aid  the  required  prominence.  By  the  native 
grammarians  of  the  classical  languages  of  our  family 
(Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit),  change  of  pitch  was  the  recog- 
nized constituent  of  accent.  They  called  a syllable  acute 
if  its  tone  was  sharpened  or  raised,  grave  if  it  remained 
at  the  general  level  of  utterance,  and  circumflex  if  it  be- 
gan at  acute  pitch  and  ended  at  grave.  A word  of  three 
or  more  syllables  often  has  in  our  language,  besides  its 
principal  accent,  another  and  lighter  or  secondary  one,  or 
even  also  a third  ; such  secondary  accents  are  denoted  in 
this  work  by  a double  accent-mark ; thus,  val"e-tu-di- 
na'ri-an,  an"te-pe-nul'ti-mate.  The  vowels  of  wholly  un- 
accented syllables  in  English  are  much  modified,  being 
either  made  briefer  and  lighter,  or  else  reduced  even  to 
the  sound  of  the  so-called  neutral  vowel,  the  “short  u” 
of  but.  These  two  effects  are  marked  in  this  work  by 
writing  respectively  a single  or  a double  dot  under  the 
vowel,  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation.  Emphasis 
differs  from  accent  in  being  expended  upon  a word  which 
is  to  be  made  prominent  in  the  sentence. 

2.  A mark  or  character  used  in  writing  to 
direct  the  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation, 
or  to  mark  a particular  tone,  length  of  vowel- 
sound,  or  the  like.  There  is  commonly  only  one  such 
sign  ( ' ) used  to  mark  the  stress  or  accent  in  English,  except 
in  works  on  elocution,  in  which  are  employed  the  three 
Greek  accents,  namely,  the  acute  ( ' ),  the  grave (' ),  and  the 
circumflex  (~  or  A ).  In  elocution  the  first  shows  when  the 
voice  is  to  be  raised,  and  is  called  the  rising  inflection ; 
the  second,  when  it  is  to  be  depressed,  and  is  called  the 
falling  inflection  ; and  the  third,  when  the  vowel  is  to  be 
uttered  with  an  undulating  sound,  and  is  called  the  com- 
pound or  waving  inflection.  An  accent  over  the  e in  -ed 
is  sometimes  used  in  English  poetry  to  denote  that  it  is 
to  be  pronounced  as  a distinct  syllable : as,  lovkd  or  lovid. 

3.  In  printing,  an  accented  or  marked  letter; 
a type  bearing  an  accentual  or  diacritical  mark. 
The  accents  most  generally  used  in  English  type  (chiefly 
for  foreign  words),  and  regularly  furnished  in  a full  font, 
are  the  vowels  bearing  the  acute  ('),  grave  ('),  and  cir- 
cumflex (A)  accents,  and  the  dieresis  ("),  and  also  the 
cedilla  or  French  c (q)  and  the  Spanish  n (fi).  _Accents  for 
occasional  use  are  the  vowels  marked  long  (")  and  short 
(' ),  and  other  marked  letters  required  for  technical  works 
or  peculiar  to  certain  languages. 

4.  Manner  of  utterance ; peculiarity  of  pronun- 
ciation, emphasis,  or  expression.  Specifically,  a pe- 
culiar modulation  of  the  voice  or  manner  of  pronunciation, 
marked  by  subtle  differences  of  elocution,  characteristic  of 
the  spoken  language  of  a given  district  or  a particular 
rank  in  society,  and  especially  of  each  distinct  nationality. 
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Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase 
in  so  removed  a dwelling.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 

Dryden,  Tales  from  Chaucer,  Good  Parson,  1.  16. 

5.  Words,  or  tones  and  modulations  of  the 
voice,  expressive  of  some  emotion  or  passion  : 
as,  the  accents  of  prayer ; the  accent  of  reproof. 

Short-winded  accents  of  new  broils. 

Shak. , 1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 

The  tender  accents  of  a woman’s  cry.  Prior. 

6.  pi.  Words,  language,  or  expressions  in  gen- 
eral. 

Winds ! on  your  wings  to  heaven  her  accents  bear, 

Such  words  as  heaven  alone  is  fit  to  hear. 

Dryden,  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  iii. 
Deep  on  their  souls  the  mighty  accents  fall, 

Like  lead  that  pierces  through  the  walls  of  clay. 

Jones  Very , Poems,  p.  77. 

7.  In  music  : (a)  In  anc.  Ueb.  poetry,  certain  diacriti- 
cal marks  supposed  to  indicate  habitual  vocal  inflections, 
but  the  meaning  of  which  is  lost,  (b)  In  Gregorian  music, 
one  of  the  seven  recognized  modulations  or  inflections  used 
in  chanting  prose  liturgical  formulae,  (c)  An  obsolete  vocal 
embellishment  equivalent  to  the  appoggiatura  or  the  ac- 
ciaccatura,  or  sometimes  to  the  full  portamento,  or,  again, 
to  the  aspiration,  (d)  Stress  or  emphasis,  either  that  which 
regularly  recurs  as  a feature  of  rhythm  (often  called 
grammatical  accent),  or  some  unusual  emphasis  called 
forth  by  the  peculiarity  of  a phrase  or  of  the  harmony 
(often  called  rhetorical  accent),  (e)  In  notation,  a mark 
added  to  a letter-name  to  designate  the  octave  intended. 
See  octave,  2 (e). 

The  sense  comprising  rhythm,  accent,  and  numberless 
delicate  gradations.  Macfarran,  Harmony,  i.  4. 

8*  In  math,  and  mech. : (a)  In  all  literal  nota - 
tion,  a mark  like  an  acute  accent  placed  after  a 
letter  in  order  that  it  may,  without  confusion, 
be  used  to  represent  different  quantities.  In 
this  way  a be,  a'  b'  c',  a"  b"  c",  etc.,  may  stand  for  magni- 
tudes as  different  in  value  as  those  which,  but  for  the  use 
of  the  accents,  must  be  represented  by  different  letters. 
Letters  so  marked  are  read  thus : a prime  or  first  (a'),  a 
second  (a"),  a third  ( a "'),  etc.  (fi)  In  geom.  and  trig  on., 
a mark  at  the  right  hand  of  a number  indicat- 
ing minutes  of  a degree,  two  such  marks  indi- 
cating seconds : as,  20°  10'  30"  = 20  degrees,  10 
minutes,  30  seconds.  ( c ) In  mensur.  and  engin ., 
a mark  at  the  right  hand  of  a number  used  to 
denote  feet,  inches,  and  lines;  thus,  3 7 6" 7'" 
= 3 feet,  6 inches,  7 lines.  ( d ) In  plans  and 
drawings,  a mark  similarly  used  after  repeated 
letters  or  figures,  to  indicate  related  or  corre- 
sponding parts,  and  read  as  in  algebra.  See 
above,  (a).  =Syn.  See  emphasis  and  inflection. 
accent  (ak-sent'),  v.  t.  [<F.  accenter  z=  It.  ac - 
centare ; from  the  noun.  Cf . accentuate.]  1.  To 
express  the  accent  of ; pronounce  or  utter  with 
a particular  stress  or  modulation  of  the  voice : 
as,  to  accent  a word  properly. — 2.  To  give  ex- 
pression to ; utter. 

Congeal’d  with  grief,  can  scarce  implore 

Strength  to  accent,  Here  my  Albertus  lies.  W.  Wotton. 

3.  To  mark  with  a written  accent  or  accents : 
as,  to  accent  a word  in  order  to  indicate  its  pro- 
nunciation.— 4.  To  emphasize;  dwell  upon; 
accentuate  (which  see) — Accented  letter,  in 
printing,  a letter  marked  with  an  accent.  See  accent,  n., 
3.— Accented  parts  of  a bar,  in  music,  those  parts  of 
the  bar  on  which  the  stress  falls,  as  the  first  and  third 
parts  of  the  bar  in  common  time, 
accentor  (ak-sen'tor),  n.  [LL.,  one  who  sings 
with  another,  < accinere,  sing  to  or  with,  < L. 


Hedge-sparrow  ( Accentor  modularis). 


ad,  to , + canere,  sing.]  1.  In  music,  one  who 
sings  the  leading  part. — 2.  [F.  accenteur.]  In 
ornith (a)  [ cap .]  A genus  of  passerine  birds, 
family  Sylviidce,  subfamily  Accentorince.  a.  mod- 
ularis'is  the  European  hedge-sparrow,  hedge-warbler, 
shuffle- wing,  or  dunnock.  Pechstein,  1802.  See  hedge - 
sparrow.  (ft)  A name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
golden-crowned  thrush  or  oven-bird,  Siurus 
auricdpillus,  a well-known  passerine  bird  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  family  Sylvicolidw. 
Cones. 
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Accentorinae  (ak-sen-to-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.. 
< Accentor  + -in®.]  A subfamily  of  birds,  of 
the  order  Passeres  and  family  Sylviidce,  includ- 
ing the  genus  Accentor  (which  see).  G.  E. 
Gray,  1840. 

accentual  (ak-sen'tu-al),  a.  and  n.  [=It.  accen- 
tuate, < L.  as  if  *accentualis,  < accentus,  accent.] 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  accent ; rhythmical. 

Diderot’s  choice  of  prose  was  dictated  and  justified  by 

the  accentual  poverty  of  his  mother-tongue. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  342. 

The  term  ilgurate  which  we  now  employ  to  distin- 
guish florid  from  simple  melody  was  used  to  denote  that 
which  was  simply  rhythmical  or  accentual. 

W.  Mason,  Essay  on  Church  Music,  p.  28. 
Accentual  feet,  meters,  etc.,  those  in  which  the  rhythmi- 
cal beat  or  ictus  coincides  with  the  syllabic  accent  or  stress, 
as  in  modern  poetry : opposed  to  quantitative  feet,  meters, 
etc.,  in  which  the  ictus  falls  upon  syllables  literally  long 
or  prolonged  in  time,  as  in  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poetry. 
See  quantity. 

II.  n.  An  accent-mark. 

accentuality  (ak-sen-tu-al'i-ti),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  accentual. 

accentually  (ak-sen'tu-al-i),  adv.  In  an  ac- 
centual manner ; with  regard  to  accent. 

accentuate  (ak-sen'tu-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
accentuated,  ppr.  accentuating.  [<  LL.  accen- 
tuatus,  pp.  of  accentuare  (>F.  accentuer  = Sp. 
acentuar  = Pg.  accentual-  = It.  accentuare),  < L. 
accentus,  accent:  see  accent,  «.]  1.  To  mark  or 
pronounce  with  an  accent  or  with  accents; 
place  an  accent  or  accents  on. — 2.  To  lay  stress 
upon ; emphasize ; give  prominence  to ; mark 
as  of  importance:  as,  he  accentuated  the  views 
of  the  party  on  this  question. 

Still  more  to  accentuate  this  effusive  welcome  to  a Turk- 
ish official  in  Turkish  waters. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  Oct.  13, 1883,  p.  69. 

accentuated  (ak-sen'tu-a-ted),  p.  a.  Strongly 
marked;  strong;  prominent;  very  distinct: 
as,  accentuated  features ; an  accentuated  fault 
of  manner. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  an  accentuated  cardiac  second 
sound.  Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  June,  1863. 

accentuation  (ak-sen-tu-a'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  ac- 
ceHtuatio(n-),  < accentuare : see  accentuate.]  1. 
The  act  of  accentuating  or  of  marking  accent 
or  stress  in  speech  or  writing ; the  state  of  be- 
ing accented  or  accentuated. — 2.  The  mode  of 
indicating  accent ; accentual  notation. — 3.  The 
act  of  emphasizing  or  laying  stress ; a bring- 
ing into  prominence. 

A perpetual  straining  after  the  abstract  idea  or  law  of 
change,  the  constant  accentuation,  as  it  is  called,  of  prin- 
ciple in  historical  writing,  invariably  marks  a narrow  view 
of  truth,  a want  of  mastery  over  details,  and  a bias  towards 
foregone  conclusions.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  III.  618. 

There  is  no  accentuation  of  the  distinctively  feminine 
charms  [of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon  frieze  J ; nay,  from  one 
aspect  the  head  is  almost  boyish  in  character. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  179. 

accentus  (ak-sen'tus),  n.  [ML.:  see  accent] 
In  ancient  church  music,  that  part  of  the  service 
which  is  sung  or  recited  by  the  priest  and  his 
assistants  at  the  altar,  in  contradistinction  to 
concentus,  the  part  sung  by  the  whole  choir. 

accept  (ak-sept'),  v.  t.  [<ME.  accepten,  <OF. 
accepter,  acepter,  F.  accepter  — Pr.  acceptor  = 
Sp.  aceptar  = Pg.  aceitar  = It.  accettare,  < L.  ac- 
ceptare,  receive,  a freq.  of  accipere,  pp.  ac- 
ceptus,  receive,  < ad,  to,  + capere,  take : see  cap- 
tion.]  1 . To  take  or  receive  (something  offered); 
receive  with  approbation  or  favor:  as,  he  made 
an  offer  which  was  accepted. 

Bless,  Lord,  his  substance,  and  accept  the  work  of  his 
hands.  Deut.  xxxiii.  1L 

If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Shak. , T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  L 

2.  To  take  (what  presents  itself  or  what  befalls 
one);  accommodate  one’s  self  to:  as,  to  accept 
the  situation. 

They  carry  it  off  well,  these  fair  moving  mountains,  and 
like  all  French  women  accept  frankly  their  natural  for- 
tunes. Fraser's  Mag. 

3.  To  listen  favorably  to;  grant. 

Sweet  prince,  accept  their  suit.  Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  iii.  7. 

4.  To  receive  or  admit  and  agree  to ; accede  or 
assent  to:  as,  to  accept  a treaty,  a proposal,  an 
amendment,  an  excuse : often  followed  by  of: 
as,  I accept  o/the  terms. 

He  [Wordsworth]  accepted  the  code  of  freedom  and 
brotherhood  as  he  would  have  accepted  the  proclamation 
of  a new  and  noble  king  . . . whose  reign  was  to  bring  in 
the  golden  age. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Lit.  Hist,  of  19th  Cent.,  I.  ri. 

5.  Toreceive  in  a particular  sense;  understand: 
as,  how  is  this  phrase  to  be  accepted t — 6.  In 
com.,  to  acknowledge,  by  signature,  as  calling 
for  payment,  and  thus  to  promise  to  pay:  as, 
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to  accept  a bill  of  exchange,  that  is,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation  to  pay  it  when  due.  See  ac- 
ceptance.— 7.  In  a deliberative  body,  to  receive 
as  a sufficient  performance  of  the  duty  with 
which  an  officer  or  a committee  has  been 
charged;  receive  for  further  action:  as,  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  accepted.  = syn.  X. 
Take , etc.  See  receive. 

acceptf  (ak-sept'),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  accept,  < L.  ac- 
ceptus,  pp.  of  accipere,  accept:  see  accept,  v.] 
Accepted. 

In  tyme  accept , or  wel  plesynge,  I haue  herd  thee. 

Wyclif,  2 Cor.  vi.  2. 

We  will  suddenly 

Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 
[In  the  latter  passage  the  word  has  been  taken  to  mean 
acceptance.] 

acceptability  (ak-sep-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  accept- 
able: see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  accept- 
able or  agreeable ; acceptableness, 
acceptable  (ak-sep'ta-bl,  formerly  ak'sep-ta- 
bl),  a.  [<  ME.  acceptable,  < L.  acceptabilis,  wor- 
thy of  acceptance,  < acceptare,  receive : see 
accept.']  Capable,  worthy,  or  sure  of  being 
accepted  or  received  with  pleasure ; hence, 
pleasing  to  the  receiver ; gratifying;  agreeable; 
welcome : as,  an  acceptable  present. 

What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  iv. 

This  woman,  whom  thou  mad’st  to  be  my  help,  . . . 

So  fit,  so  acceptable,  so  divine.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  139. 

acceptableness  (ak-sep'ta-bl-nes),  it.  Same  as 
acceptability. 

acceptably  (ak-sep'ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  accept- 
able manner;  in  a manner  to  please  or  give 
satisfaction. 

Let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God  accept- 
ably. Heb.  xii.  28. 

acceptance  (ak-sep'tans),  n.  [<  OP.  acceptance : 
see  acceptant.]  1 . The  act  of  accepting,  or  the 
fact  of  being  accepted.  ( a ) The  act  of  taking  or 
receiving  anything  offered ; a receiving  with  approbation 
or  satisfaction ; favorable  reception. 

They  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar. 

Isa.  lx.  7. 

Such  with  him  finds  no  acceptance.  Milton , P.  L.,  v.  530. 

( b ) The  act  of  receiving  and  assenting  to  something  stated 
or  propounded,  as  a theory,  etc.  (c)  The  act  of  agreeing 
to  terms  or  proposals,  and  thereby  becoming  bound.  Spe- 
cifically— (1)  In  law,  an  agreeing  to  the  offer  or  contract  of 
another  by  some  act  which  binds  the  person  in  law.  Thus, 
if  a person  receiving  an  estate  in  remainder  takes  rent  on 
a lease  made  by  his  predecessor,  this  is  an  acceptance  of  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  and  binds  the  party  receiving  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  lease.  (2)  In  com. , an  engagement,  by  the 
person  on  whom  a bill  of  exchange  is  drawn,  to  pay  the 
bill : usually  made  by  the  person  writing  the  word  “ Ac- 
cepted” across  the  bill  and  signing  his  name,  or  simply 
writing  his  name  across  or  at  the  end  of  the  bill.  Ac- 
ceptances are  of  three  principal  kinds : general  or  un- 
qualified, when  no  limiting  or  qualifying  words  are  added ; 
special,  when  expressed  as  payable  at  some  particular 
bank ; and  qualified ; when  expressed  to  be  for  a less  sum 
than  that  for  which  the  bill  was  originally  drawn,  or  when 
some  variation  in  the  time  or  mode  of  payment  is  intro- 
duced. Acceptance  supra  protest,  or  for  honor,  is  accept- 
ance by  some  third  person,  after  protest  for  non-accept- 
ance by  the  drawee,  with  the  view  of  saving  the  honor  of 
the  drawer  or  of  some  particular  indorser. 

2.  A bill  of  exchange  that  has  been  accepted, 
or  the  sum  contained  in  it. — 3f.  The  sense  in 
which  a word  or  expression  is  understood ; 
signification ; meaning ; acceptation. 

An  assertion  . . . under  the  common  acceptance  of  it 
not  only  false  but  odious.  South. 

Acceptance  with  God,  in  theol.,  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
reception  into  God’s  favor.  = Syn.  Acceptance,  Accept- 
ancy,  Acceptation.  See  acceptation. 

acceptancy  (ak-sep'tan-si),  n.  The  act  of  ac- 
cepting ; acceptance ; willingness  to  receive  or 
accept. 

Here’s  a proof  of  gift, 

But  here’s  no  proof,  sir,  of  acceptancy. 

Mrs.  Browning , Aurora  Leigh,  ii.  1057. 
= Syn.  Acceptancy , Acceptance,  Acceptation.  See  accep- 
tation. 

acceptant  (ak-sep'tant),  a.  and  n.  [<E.  ac- 
cept ant,  < L.  acceptan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  acceptare: 
see  accept.]  I.  a.  Receptive.  N.  E.  1). 

n.  n.  1.  One  who  accepts;  an  accepter. 
Specifically — 2.  [cap.]  One  of  the  French  bish- 
ops and  clergy  who  accepted  the  bull  Unigeni- 
tus,  issued  in  1713  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  against 
the  Jansenists. 

acceptation  (ak-sep-ta'shon),  n.  [=Sp.  acep- 
tacion= Pg.  aceitagao =lt.'  accettazione , <L.  as 
if  * acceptation),  < acceptare , receive:  see  ac- 
cept.'] If.  The  act  of  accenting  or  receiving; 
reception  ; acceptance : as,  the  acceptation  of  a 
trust. 

All  are  rewarded  with  like  coldness  of  acceptation. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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2.  The  state  of  being  accepted  or  acceptable; 
favorable  regard ; hence,  credence ; belief. 

This  is  a faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  J esus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 

1 Tim.  i.  15. 

Some  things  ...  are  notwithstanding  of  so  great  dig- 
nity and  acceptation  with  God.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.,  ii. 

[Richard  Cromwell]  spake  also  with  general  acceptation 
and  applause  when  he  made  his  speech  before  the  Parlia- 
ment, even  far  beyond  the  Lord  Fynes. 

Quoted  by  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  261. 

3.  The  meaning  or  sense  in  which  a word  or 
statement  is  taken  or  understood : as,  this  term 
is  to  be  understood  in  its  usual  acceptation. 

Genius  is  a word  which,  in  common  acceptation,  extends 
much  further  than  to  the  objects  of  taste.  H.  Blair,  Lect. 
= Syn.  Acceptance,  Acceptancy,  Acceptation.  These 
words  have  been  used  interchangeably,  but  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  use  acceptance  for  the  act  of  accept- 
ing, and  acceptation  for  the  state  of  being  accepted,  accept- 
ancy having  become  rare,  or  being  restricted  to  poetic  use. 

It  is  in  vain  to  stand  out  against  the  full  acceptance  of 
a word  which  is  supported  by  so  much  and  so  respectable 
authority.  Whitney,  Lang,  and  Study  of  Lang.,  p.  41. 

To  reanimate  this  drooping  but  Divine  truth  of  human 
regeneration,  by  lifting  it  out  of  its  almost  wholly  lapsed 
and  lifeless  — because  merely  ritual— private  acceptation, 
and  giving  it  a grander  public  application. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  154. 

accepted  (ak-sep'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Acceptable; 
chosen ; appointed. 

Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time;  behold,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation.  2 Cor.  vi.  2. 

2.  In  com.,  received  or  acknowledged  as  bind- 
ing : often  abbreviated  to  a.  or  A.  See  accept- 
ance, 1 (c)  (2). 

accepter  (ak-sep'ter),  n.  1.  A person  who  ac- 
cepts. Specifically,  in  com.,  the  person  who  accepts  a 
hill  of  exchange  so  as  to  bind  himself  to  pay  the  sum  speci- 
fied in  it.  [In  this  specific  sense  most  frequently  written 
acceptor  (which  see).] 

2t.  One  who  favors  unduly ; a respecter. 

God  is  no  accepter  oi  persons ; neither  riches  nor  poverty 
are  a means  to  procure  his  favour. 

ChUlingworth,  Sermons,  iii.  § 33. 

acceptilate  (ak-sep'ti-Iat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
acceptilated,  ppr.  acceptilating.  [<  accepta- 
tion.] To  discharge  (a  debt)  by  accepta- 
tion. 

acceptilation  (ak-sep-ti-la'shon),  n.  [<L . ac- 

ceptilatio(n-),  also  written  separately  accepti 
latio(n-),  a formal  discharging  from  a debt,  lit. 
a bearing  of  a receipt : accepti,  gen.  of  accep- 
tum,  a receipt,  pp.  neut.  of  accipere,  receive 
(see  accept,  v.) ; latio(n-),  a bearing,  < latus,  pp., 
associated  with  ferret E.  bear 1;  see  ablative, 
and  of.  legislation.]  1.  In  civil  and  Scots  law, 
the  verbal  extinction  of  a verbal  contract, 
with  a declaration  that  the  debt  has  been  paid 
when  it  has  not,  or  the  acceptance  of  some- 
thing merely  imaginary  in  satisfaction  of  a ver- 
bal contract.  Wharton.  Hence  — 2f.  In  theol., 
the  free  forgiveness  of  sins  by  God,  for  Christ’s 
sake.  The  word  ( acceptilatio ) was  used  by  Duns  Scotus, 
in  whose  writings  it  first  appears  as  a theological  term,  to 
signify  the  doctrine  that  God  accepts  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  as  a satisfaction  to  justice,  though  in  strictness 
they  are  not  so,  as  opposed  to  the  notion  that  Christ's 
sufferings  were  infinite,  and  therefore  a full  and  actual 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

Our  justification  which  comes  by  Christ  is  by  imputa- 
tion and  acceptilation,  by  grace  and  favour. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ans.  to  Bp.  of  Rochester. 

acceptiont  (ak-sep'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  accepcioun, 
<OF.  deception  = Sp.  acepcion  = Pg.  accepqao, 
< L.  acceptio(tx-),  < accipere,  receive : see  accept.] 

1.  Acceptation. 

The  diverse  acceptions  of  words  which  the  schoolmen 
call  suppositions  effect  no  homonymy. 

Burgersdicius,  trans.  by  a Gentleman,  I.  xxvi.  12. 

That  this  hath  been  esteemed  the  due  and  proper  ac- 
ception  of  this  word,  I shall  testify. 

Hammond,  Fundamentals. 

2.  The  act  of  favoring  unequally;  preference. 

For  accepcioum  of  persoones,  that  is,  to  putte  oon  bi- 

fore  another  withoute  desert,  is  not  anentis  God. 

^ Wyclif,  Rom.  ii.  11. 

acceptivet  (ak-sep'tiv),  a.  Ready  to  accept. 

The  people  generally  are  very  acceptive  and  apt  to  ap- 
plaud any  meritable  work. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  ii.  7. 

acceptor  (ak-sep't6r  or  -ter),  n.  [After  L.  ac- 
ceptor, one  who  receives,  < accipere , receive : 
see  accept,  0.]  Same  as  accepter , but  more 

frequent  in  commercial  and  legal  use Acceptor 

supra  protest,  a person,  not  a party  to  a bill  of  exchange 
which  has  been  protested,  who  accepts  it  for  the  honor  of 
the  drawer  or  of  an  indorser,  thereby  agreeing  to  pay  it  if 
the  drawee  does  not. 

acceptress  (ak-sep'tres),  n.  A female  acceptor. 
[Rare.] 

accerset  (ak-sers'),  v.  t.  [<L.  accersere,  com- 
monly arcessere  (prefix  ar-,  < ad-,  to),  summon, 
cause  to  come,  < accedere , come : see  accede.] 
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To  call  out  or  forth;  summon,  as  an  army. 
Hall . [Rare.] 

access  (ak'ses,  formerly  ak-ses'),  n.  [<ME. 
acces,  aksis , axes  (nearly  always  in  sense  5), 

< OF.  acces  (also  spelled  aces,  acex,  aclies,  axces ), 
approach,  attack,  F.  acces  = Sp.  acceso  = Pg. 
It.  accesso,  < L.  accessus,  approach,  passage,  in- 
crease, < accedere,  go  to:  see  accede.]  1.  A 
coming  to ; near  approach ; admittance ; admis- 
sion : as,  to  gain  access  to  a prince. 

We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person. 

Shak. , 2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Means  of  approach  or  admission;  way  of 
entrance  or  passage  to  anything : as,  the  access 
is  through  a massive  door  or  a long  corridor,  or 
by  a neck  of  land. 

All  access  was  throng’d.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  761. 

Then  closed  her  access  to  the  wealthier  farms. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

3.  Admission  to  sexual  intercourse. 

During  coverture  access  of  the  husband  shall  be  pre- 
sumed, unless  the  contrary  be  shown.  Blackstone. 

4.  Addition;  increase;  accession. 

I,  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks,  receive 
Access  in  every  virtue.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  310. 

5.  The  attack  or  return  of  a fit  or  paroxysm  of 
disease,  as  of  a fever ; accession. 

Every  wight  gan  waxen  for  accesse 
A leche  aiion.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1578. 

The  first  access  looked  like  an  apoplexy. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  Own  Times. 
The  most  efficient  and  certain  means  for  stimulating  the 
cerebral  cortex,  in  order  to  provoke  an  epileptic  access, 
is  electrization.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  8. 

6.  The  approach  of  the  priest  to  the  altar  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  eucharist. — 7. 
In  canon  law , a right  to  a certain  benefice  at 
some  future  time,  now  in  abeyance  through 
lack  of  required  age  or  some  other  conditions : 
if  in  abeyance  through  actual  possession  of 
another,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  right  of  succes- 
sion. See  coadjutor.  Ingress  is  a right,  in  virtue  of 
some  previous  stipulation,  to  a benefice  resigned  before 
entered  upon ; regress,  to  a benefice  actually  renounced. 
The  Council  of  Trent  and  succeeding  popes  abolished 
such  titles,  as  tending  to  make  benefices  hereditary ; since 
then  they  have  existed  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  only 
in  particular  instances  and  by  a special  pontifical  privilege. 
—Prayer  of  humble  access,  a prayer  said  by  the  cele- 
brant m his  own  behalf  and  in  that  of  the  people  before 
communicating.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  litur- 
gies it  is  used  shortly  before  the  communion  of  the  priest. 
In  the  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer  it  precedes  the 
Consecration. 

accessarily,  accessariness,  etc.  See  accesso- 
rily,  accessoriness,  etc. 

accessary  (ak-ses'a-ri  or  ak'ses-a-ri),  n.  [<  L. 
as  if  *accessarius,  < accessus,  access : see  access. 
Now  mixed  with  accessory,  a.  and  n.  Strictly 
the  noun  (a  person)  should  be  accessary,  the 
adj.  (and  noun,  a thing)  accessory ; hut  the  dis- 
tinction is  too  fine  to  be  maintained.  See  -ary, 
-ory.]  Same  as  accessory. 
accessibility  (ak-ses-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=F.  ac- 
cessibility = It.  accessibilita,  < LL.  accessibili- 
ta(t-)$,  < accessibilis,  accessible:  see  accessible.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  accessible,  or 
of  admitting  approach. 

accessible  (ak-ses'i-bl),  a.  [=F.  accessible  = 
Sp.  accesible  = Pg.  accessivel  = It.  accessible, 

< LL.  accessibilis,  accessible,  < L.  accessus,  pp.  of 
accedere,  go  to,  approach : see  accede.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  approached  or  reached;  easy  of 
access;  approachable;  attainable:  as,  an  ac- 
cessible town  or  mountain;  the  place  is  accessi- 
ble by  a concealed  path. 

Most  trankly  accessible,  most  affable,  . . . most  sociable. 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  260. 
Proofs  accessible  to  all  the  world. 

Buckle,  Hist.  Civilization,  I.  i. 

accessibly  (ak-ses'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  accessi- 
ble manner ; so  as  to  be  accessible, 
accession  (ak-sesh'on),  n.  [=  F.  accession,  < OF. 
accessioun  = Sp.  accesion  = Pg.  accessao  = It. 
accessione,  < L.  accessioun-),  a going  to,  an  ap- 
proach, attack,  increase,  < accessus,  pp.  of  ac- 
cedere, go  to:  see  accede .]  1.  A coming,  as 

into  the  possession  of  a right  or  station ; attain- 
ment; entrance;  induction:  as,  the  accession 
of  the  people  to  political  power,  or  to  the  ballot ; 
accession  to  an  estate,  or  to  the  throne. 

The  king,  at  his  accession,  takes  an  oath  to  maintain  all 
the  rights,  liberties,  franchises,  and  customs,  written  or 
unwritten.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  376. 

2.  The  act  of  acceding,  as  by  assent  or  agree- 
ment ; consent ; junction ; adhesion : as,  acces- 
sion to  a demand  or  proposal ; their  accession 
to  the  party  or  confederacy  was  a great  gain. 

Declaring  their  acquiescence  in  and  accession  to  the 
determination  made  by  Congress. 

S.  Williams,  Hist.  Vermont,  p.  283.  (N.  E.  D.) 
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3.  Increase  by  something  added ; that  which 
is  added ; augmentation ; addition : as,  an  «c- 
cession  of  wealth,  territory,  or  numbers. 

The  only  accession  which  the  Roman  Empire  received 
was  the  province  of  Britain.  Gibbon. 

The  yule  log  drew  an  unusually  large  accession  of  guests 
around  the  Christmas  hearth. 

Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  17. 

The  ship  brought  but  twenty  passengers,  and  quenched 
all  hope  of  immediate  accessions. 

Bancroft , Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  285. 

4.  In  law,  a mode  of  acquiring  property,  by 
which  the  owner  of  a corporeal  substance 
which  receives  an  addition  by  growth  or  by  the 
application  of  labor  has  a right  to  the  thing 
added  or  to  the  improvement,  as  an  addition 
to  a house  made  by  a tenant  under  an  ordinary 
lease. — 5.  In  meet .,  the  attack,  approach,  or 
commencement  of  a disease;  access. — 6.  In 
the  election  of  a pope,  the  transference  of  votes 
from  one  candidate  to  another,  when  the  scru- 
tiny has  not  resulted  in  a choice.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  this  is  called  an  accessit  (which 
see).— Deed  of  accession,  in  Scots  law , a deed  executed 
by  the  creditors  of  a bankrupt,  by  which  they  approve  of 
a trust  given  by  their  debtor  for  the  general  behoof,  and 
bind  themselves  to  concur  in  the  plans  proposed  for  extri- 
cating his  affairs.  = Syn.  2.  Consent,  compliance,  assent, 
acquiescence. — 3.  Increase,  addition,  increment,  exten- 
sion, augmentation. 

accessional  (ak-sesh'on-al),  a.  [=Pg.  acces- 
sional,  < L.  as  if  *accessionalis : see  accession.'] 
Consisting  in  or  due  to  accession;  giving  in- 
crease or  enlargement ; additional. 

The  specific  and  accessional  perfections  which  the  hu- 
man understanding  derives  from  it.  Coleridge. 

I regard  that,  rather,  as  a superinduced,  collateral,  ac- 
cessional fame,  a necessity  of  greatness. 

R.  Choate , Addresses,  p.  522. 
accessit  (ak-ses'it),  n.  [L.,  he  has  come  near, 
3d  pers.  sing,  perf . ind.  of  accedere,  to  come  to  or 
near:  see  accede.]  1.  In  English  and  other  col- 
leges, a certificate  or  prize  awarded  to  a stu- 
dent of  second  (or  lower)  merit:  as,  second 
accessit,  third,  fourth,  etc.,  accessit. — 2.  In  the 
election  of  a pope,  an  opportunity  given  the 
members  of  the  conclave,  after  each  ballot,  to 
revise  their  votes. 

Every  morning  a ballot  is  cast,  followed  in  the  evening 
by  an  “ accessit" ; that  is,  if  the  morning  ballot  has  led  to 
no  result,  any  of  the  electors  is  allowed  to  transfer  his 
vote  to  that  one  of  the  candidates  whom  he  can  expect 
thereby  to  get  elected.  Sr.haff- Herzog,  Encyc.,  1.  521. 

accessivet  (ak-ses'iv),  a.  [<  ML.  accessivus 
(rare,  and  special  sense  uncertain,  but  lit.  ‘ ad- 
ditional’), < L.  accessus,  addition:  see  access.] 
Additional;  contributory. 

God  “ opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind  ” and 
had  increased  this  ctecity  by  his  own  accessive  and  exces- 
sive wickedness.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  379. 

accessorial  (ak-se-so'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  accessory : as,  accessorial  agency. 

Mere  accessorial  guilt  was  not  enough  to  convict  him. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  265. 
accessorily  (ak-ses'o-ri-li  or  ak'se-so-ri-li),  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  an  accessory;  not  as  princi- 
pal, but  as  a subordinate  agent.  Also  written 
aveessarily. 

accessoriness  (ak-ses'o-ri-nes  or  ak'se-so-ri- 
nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  accessory,  or  of 
being  or  acting  as  an  accessory.  Also  written 
„ accessariness . 

accessorius  (ak-se-so'ri-us),  a.  and  n. ; pi.  acces- 
sorii  (- i).  [ML.:  see  accessory. ] In  anat.,  ac- 
cessory, or  an  accessory.  Applied— (a)  To  several 
muscles : as,  musculus  accessorius  ad  sacro-lumbalem, 
the  accessory  muscle  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  passing,  in 
man,  by  successive  slips,  from  the  six  lower  to  the  six 
upper  ribs  ; accessorii  orbicularis  superiores,  accessorii 
orbicularis  inferiores,  certain  superior  and  inferior  addi- 
tional or  accessory  muscular  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  oris 
muscle  of  man ; flexor  accessorius,  the  accessory  flexor  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot  of  man,  arising  by  two  heads  from  the 
os  calcis  or  heel-bone,  and  inserted  into  the  tendon  of 
the  long  flexor  of  the  toes  (flexor  longus  digitorum).  (6) 
To  the  eleventh  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  also  called  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves.  They  give  filaments  to  the  vagus, 
*and  innervate  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles, 
accessory  (ak-ses'o-ri  or  ak'se-so-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  accessoire  = Sp.  accesorio  = Pg.  It.  acces- 
sory, < ML,  accessorius,  < L.  accessus, jip.  of  ac- 
cedere: see  accede, .and  of.  accessary.]  I.  a.  l.(Of 
persons.)  Acceding;  contributing;  aiding  in 
producing  some  effect,  or  acting  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  principal  agent : usually  in  a had 
sense  : as;  accessory  to  a felony.  Technically, 
in  law,  it  implies  aiding  without  being  present 
at  the  act. — 2.  (Of  things.)  (a)  Contributing  to 
a general  effect ; aiding  in  certain  acts  or  effects 
in  a secondary  manner ; belonging  to  something 
else  as  principal ; accompanying : as,  accessory 
sounds  in  music;  accessory  muscles,  (b)  Ad- 
ditional, or  of  the  nature  of  an  appendage : as, 
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accessory  buds  are  developed  by  the  side  of  or 
above  the  normal  axillary  hud — Accessory  action, 
in  Scots  law,  an  action  in  some  degree  subservient  or  an- 
cillary to  another  action.— Accessory  contract,  one 
made  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  performance  of  a 
prior  contract,  either  by  the  same  parties  or  by  others, 
such  as  a suretyship,  a mortgage,  or  a pledge.  Bouvier.— 
Accessory  disk,  the  thin,  slightly  dim,  and  anisotropous 
disk  seen  near  the  intermediate  disk  in  certain  forms 
and  conditions  of  striated  muscle-fibers. — Accessory 
fruits,  those  fruits  a considerable  portion  of  whose  sub- 
stance is  distinct  from  the  seed-vessel  and  formed  of  the 
accrescent  and  succulent  calyx,  or  torus,  or  receptacle, 
bracts,  etc.— Accessory  muscles.  See  accessorius.— Ac- 
cessory obligation,  ail  obligation  incidental  or  subor- 
dinate to  another  obligation.  Thus,  an  obligation  for  the 
regular  payment  of  interest  is  accessory  to  the  obligation 
to  pay  the  principal ; a mortgage  to  secure  payment  of 
a bond  is  accessory  to  the  bond. — Accessory  valves  in 


Pholas  chiloensis,  showing  Accessory  Valves  ( a a). 

zool.,  small  additional  valves,  as  those  placed  near  the 
umbones  of  the  genus  Pholas  among  mollusks. — Spinal 
accessory  nerves,  in  anat.,  the  eleventh  pair  of  crahial 
nerves.  See  accessorius. 

II.  n.)  pi.  accessories  (-riz).  1.  In  law?  one 
who  is  guilty  of  a felony,  not  by  committing 
the  offense  in  person  or  as  a principal,  nor  by 
being  present  at  its  commission,  but  by  being 
in  some  other  way  concerned  therein,  as  by  ad- 
vising or  inciting  another  to  commit  the  crime, 
or  by  concealing  the  offender  or  in  any  way 
helping  him  to  escape  punishment.  An  accessary 
before  the  fact  is  one  who  counsels  or  incites  another  to 
commit  a felony,  and  who  is  not  present  when  the  act  is 
done ; after  the  fact,  one  who  receives  and  conceals,  or  in 
any  way  assists,  the  offender,  knowing  him  to  have  com- 
mitted a felony.  In  high  treason  and  misdemeanor,  by 
English  law,  there  are  no  accessories,  all  implicated  being 
treated  as  principals.  See  abetter. 

An  accessory  is  one  who  participates  in  a felony  too  re- 
motely to  be  deemed  a principal.  Bishop. 

In  that  state  [Massachusetts],  too,  the  aider  and  abettor, 
who  at  common  law  would  have  been  but  a mere  acces- 
sory, may  be  indicted  and  convicted  of  a substantive 
felony,  without  any  regard  to  the  indictment  or  conviction 
of  the  principal.  Am.  Cyc.,  I.  58. 

The  prevailing  rule  of  the  criminal  law,  that  there  may 
be  principals  and  accessories  to  a crime,  has  no  applica- 
tion whatever  to  treason.  Am.  Cyc.,  XV.  851. 

2.  That  which  accedes  or  belongs  to  some- 
thing else  as  its  principal ; a subordinate  part, 
or  object ; an  accompaniment. 

The  wealth  of  both  Indies  seems  in  great  part  but  an 
accessary  to  the  command  of  the  sea.  Bacon,  Essays,  xxix. 

The  aspect  and  accessories  of  a den  of  banditti.  Carlyle. 

3.  In  th q fine  arts,  an  object  represented  which 
is  not  a main  motive  or  center  of  interest,  but 
is  introduced  to  balance  the  composition  or  in 
some  way  enhance  its  artistic  effectiveness. 
In  a portrait,  for  example,  everything  but  the  figure  is  an 
accessory. 

In  painting  the  picture  of  an  Oriental,  the  pipe  and  the 
coffee-cup  are  indispensable  accessories. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  178. 
[In  all  uses  interchangeable  with  accessary,  hut 
accessory  is  more  common.]  = Syn.  1.  Abetter,  ac- 
complice. See  the  definitions  of  these  words. 

acciaccatura  (at-chak-ka-to'rii),  n.  [It.;  lit.,  the 
effect  of  crushing,  < acciaccare,  bruise,  crush, 

< acciare,  mince,  hash,  < accia,  an  ax,  < L.  ascia , 
an  ax : see  a#1.]  In  music  : (a)  A grace-note 
one  half  step  below  a principal  note,  struck  at 
the  same  time  with  the  principal  note  and  im- 
mediately left,  while  the  latter  is  held.  Before  a 
single  note  it  is  indicated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  short 
appoggiatura  ; before  a note  of  a chord  it  is  indicated  by 

Written.  Played. 


a stroke  drawn  through  the  chord  under  the  note  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  now  used  only  in  organ-music. 
(b)  More  frequently,  a short  appoggiatura.  See 
appoggiatura. 

accidence1  (ak' si-dens),  n.  [A  misspelling  of 
accidents,  pi.,  or  an  accom.  of  L.  accidentia, 
nent.  pi.,  as  accidence 2 of  L.  accidentia,  fern, 
sing. : see  accident,  6.]  1.  That  part  of  gram- 
mar which  treats  of  the  accidents  or  inflection 
of  words ; a small  book  containing  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar. 

I . . . never  yet  did  learn  mine  accidence. 

John  Taylor  (the  Water-Poet). 


accidental 

We  carried  an  accidence,  or  a grammar,  for  form. 

Lamb,  Christ’s  Hospital. 

Hence — 2.  The  rudiments  of  any  subject. 

The  poets  who  were  just  then  learning  the  accidence 
of  their  art.  Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  162. 

accidence2t  (ak'si-dens),  n.  [<  ME.  accidence, 
< OF . accidence,  < 1).  accidentia,  a chance,  a 
casual  event,  < acciden(t-)$,  ppr.  of  accidere, 
happen : see  accident.]  A fortuitous  circum- 
stance ; an  accident. 

accident  (ak'si-dent),  n.  [<  ME.  accident,  < OF. 
accident,  F.  accident  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  accidente,  < 
L.  accidcn(t-)s,  an  accident,  chance,  misfor- 
tune, prop.  ppr.  of  accidere,  fall  upon,  befall, 
happen,  chance,  < ad,  to,  upon,  + cadere,  fall : 
see  cadence,  case 1,  and  chance.]  1.  In  general, 
anything  that  happens  or  begins  to  be  without 
design,  or  as  an  unforeseen  effect ; that  which 
falls  out  by  chance ; a fortuitous  event  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

Tile  story  of  my  life, 

And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by, 

Since  I came  to  this  isle.  Shak,,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Whenever  words  tumble  out  under  the  blindest  acci- 
dents of  the  moment,  those  are  the  words  retained. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

2.  Specifically,  an  undesirable  or  unfortunate 
happening ; an  undesigned  harm  or  injury ; a 
casualty  or  mishap.  In  legal  use,  an  accident  is : (a) 
An  event  happening  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will 
of  the  person  by  whose  agency  it  was  caused.  It  differs 
from  mistake,  in  that  the  latter  always  supposes  the 
operation  of  the  will  of  the  agent  in  producing  the  event, 
although  that  will  is.  caused  by  erroneous  impressions  on 
the  mind.  Edw.  Livingston.  See  mistake.  ( b ) Sometimes, 
in  a loose  sense,  any  event  that  takes  place  without  one’s 
foresight  or  expectation,  (c)  Specifically,  in  equity  prac- 
tice, an  event  which  is  not  the  result  of  personal  negli- 
gence or  misconduct. 

3.  The  operation  of  chance ; an  undesigned 
contingency : a happening  without  intentional 
causation ; chance ; fortune : as,  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  accident ; I was  there  by  accident. 

Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3. 

All  of  them,  in  his  opinion,  owe  their  being  to  fate,  acci- 
dent, or  the  blind  action  of  stupid  matter.  Dwight. 

4f.  That  which  exists  or  occurs  abnormally; 
something  unusual  or  phenomenal ; an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  or  appearance. 

Noon  accident  for  noon  adversitee 
Was  seyn  in  her.  Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  607. 
The  accident  was  loud,  and  here  before  thee 
With  rueful  cry.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1552. 

5.  Irregularity ; unevenness  ; abruptness,  (a) 
Any  chance,  unexpected,  or  unusual  quality  or  circum- 
stance. 

The  happy  accidents  of  old  English  houses. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  262. 
(b)  An  irregularity  of  surface  ; an  undulation : as,  the 
enemy  was  favored  by  the  accidents  of  the  ground. 

6.  A non-essential.  In  logic  (translation  of  Gr.  o-v/x- 
^e^Tjjcos)  : ( a ) Any  predicate,  mark,  character,  or  whatever 
is  in  a subject  or  inheres  in  a substance : in  this  sense 
opposed  to  substance.  ( b ) A character  which  may  be 
present  in  or  absent  from  a member  of  a natural  class  : in 
this  sense  it  is  one  of  the  five  predicables,  viz.,  genus,  dif- 
ference, spe'eies,  property,  accident.  Accidents  are  divided 
into  separable  and  inseparable.  The  distinction  between 
an  inseparable  accident  and  a property  is  not  clear. 

If  two  or  three  hundred  men  are  to  be  found  who  can- 
not live  out  of  Madeira,  that  inability  would  still  be  an 
accident  and  a peculiarity  of  each  of  them. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  83. 

7.  In  gram.,  a variation  or  inflection  of  a word, 
not  essential  to  its  primary  signification,  but 
marking  a modification  of  its  relation,  as  gen- 
der, number,  and  case.  See  accidence1. 

[In  Malay]  the  noun  has  no  accidents. 

R.  N.  Oust,  Mod.  Langs.  E.  Ind.,  p.  134. 
Chapter  of  accidents.  See  chapter. — Conversion  by 
accident.  See  conversion. — Efficient  cause  by  acci- 
dent. See  cause. — Fallacy  of  accident.  See  fallacy. 
=Syn.  1.  Chance,  mischance,  hap,  mishap,  fortune,  mis- 
fortune, luck,  bad  luck,  casualty,  calamity,  disaster.— 6. 
Property,  Attribute , etc.  See  quality. 

accidental  (ak-si-den'tal),  a.  and  n.  [=F. 
accidentel  — Pr.  Sp.  Pg'.  accidentals  It.  acci- 
dentale,  <ML.  accidentalis,  <L.  acciden(t-)s,  an 
accident,  chance:  s ee  accident.]  I.  a.  1.  Hap- 
pening by  chance  or  accident,  or  unexpectedly ; 
taking  place  not  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  things ; casual ; fortuitous ; unintentional : 
as,  an  accidental  meeting. — 2.  Non-essential; 
not  necessarily  belonging  to  the  subject ; ad- 
ventitious: as,  songs  are  accidental  to  a play. 

Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 

If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

Accidental  being.  See  being. — Accidental  colors, 

in  optics,  prismatic  complementary  colors  seen  when  the 
eye  is.  turned  suddenly  to  a white  or  light-colored  surface, 
after  it  has  been  fixed  for  a time  on  a bright-colored  ob- 
ject. If  the  object  is  blue,  the  accidental  color  is  yellow ; 
if  red,  green , etc.  Thus,  if  we  look  fixedly  at  a red  wafer  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  and  then  turn  the  eye  to  another  part 
of  the  paper,  a green  spot  is  seen.— Accidental  defini- 


Accidental  Point. 


accidental 

tion,  a description.— Accidental  distinction,  in  logic, 
one  which  does  not  concern  the  definitions  of  the  objects 
distinguished. — Accidental  error,  in  phys'ics.  See  error. 
—Accidental  form.  See  form.— Accidental  light,  in 
painting , a secondary  light  which  is  not  accounted  for  by 
the  prevalent  effect,  such  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  darting 
through  a cloud,  or  between  the  leaves  of  a thicket,  or 
the  effects  of  moonlight,  candle-light,  or  burning  bodies,  in 
a scene  which  does  not  owe  its  chief  light  to  such  a source. 
—Accidental  point,  in  persp.,  that  point  in  which  a right 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  parallel  to  another  given  right 
line  cuts  the  picture  or 
plane.  Thus,  suppose 
A B to  be  the  line  given 
in  perspective,  CFE  the 
perspective  plane,  D the 
eye,  DC  the  line  parallel 
\ to  AB ; then  is  C the  ac- 
sa  cidental  point.  = Syn. 
1.  Accidental , Chance , 
Casual , Fortuitous , In- 
cidental, Contingent.  The  first  four  are  the  words  most 
commonly  used  to  express  occurrence  without  expectation 
or  design.  Accidental  is  the  most  common,  and  expresses 
that  which  happens  outside  of  the  regular  course  of  events. 
Chance  has  about  the  same  force  as  accidental,  but  it  is  not 
used  predicatively.  There  is  a tendency  to  desynonymize 
accidental  and  casual,  so  as  to  make  the  former  apply  to 
events  that  are  of  more  consequence:  as,  an  accidental 
fall ; a casual  remark.  As  to  actual  coilnection  with  the 
main  course  of  events,  casual  is  the  word  most  opposed  to 
incidental;  the  connection  of  what  is  incidental  is  real  and 
necessary,  but  secondary : as,  an  incidental  benefit  or  evil. 
An  incidental  remark  is  a real  part  of  a discussion;  a casual 
remark  is  not.  Fortuitous  is  rather  a learned  word,  not 
applicable  in  many  cases  where  accidental  or  even  casual 
could  be  used ; perhaps  through  its  resemblance  to  fortu- 
nate, it  is  rarely  if  ever  used  when  speaking  of  that  which 
is  unfavorable  or  undesired ; thus,  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  speak  of  & fortuitous  shipwreck.  It  is  chiefly  used  with 
the  more  abstract  words  : as,  fortuitous  events;  a fortui- 
tous resemblance.  That  which  is  contingent  is  dependent 
upon  something  else  for  its  happening : as,  his  recovery  is 
contingent  upon  the  continuance  of  mild  ..weather.  See 
occasional. 

Thy  sin's  not  accidental , but  a trade. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iff.  1. 

But  let  it  not  be  such  as  that 
You  set  before  cAcwice-comers. 

Tennyso7i,  Will  Waterproof. 

No  casual  mistress,  but  a wife. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam. 

Fortuitous  coincidences  of  sound,  ...  in  words  of 
wholly  independent  derivation. 

Whitney,  Lang,  and  Study  of  Lang.,  p.  387. 

By  some  persons  religious  duties  appear  to  be  regarded 
as  an  incidental  business.  J.  Rogers. 

With  an  infinite  being  nothing  can  be  contingent. 

Paley. 

II.  n.  1.  Anything  happening,  occurring,  or 
appearing  accidentally,  or  as  if  accidentally; 
a casualty.  Specifically — (a)  Tn  music,  a sign  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  a piece  to  indicate  a temporary  al- 
teration of  the  pitch  of  a degree  (and  of  the  notes  upon 
it)  from  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  clef  and  the  signature, 
or  to  restore  a degree  so  altered  to  its  original  pitch-ref- 
erence. Five  signs  are  used  : the  sharp  (Jf),  raising  the 
pitch  a half-step ; the  double  sharp  (X),  raising  it  two 
half-steps ; the  flat  (b),  lowering  the  pitch  a half-step ; 
the  double  flat  (My),  lowering  it  two  half-steps ; and  the 
natural  (JJ),  which  sets  aside  or  cancels  the  effect  of  a 
previous  sharp  or  flat,  whether  in  the  signature  or  as  an 
accidental  (hence  often  called  a cancel),  (b)  In  med.,  tissue 
resulting  from  morbid  action : chiefly  employed  in  this 
sense  by  French  writers,  but  adopted  by  some  English 
authors,  (c)  In  painting,  a fortuitous  or  chance  effect  re- 
sulting from  the  incidence  of  luminous  rays  or  accidental 
lights  upon  certain  objects,  whereby  the  latter  are  brought 
into  greater  emphasis  of  light  and  shadow. 

2.  An  unessential  property ; a mere  adjunct  or 
circumstance. 

lie  conceived  it  just  that  accidentals  . . . should  sink 
with  the  substance  of  the  accusation.  Fuller. 

Conceive  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  essentials  of  any 
subject,  before  you  consider  its  accidentals.  Watts,  Logic. 

accidentalism  (ak-si-den'tal-izm),  n.  1.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  accidental ; acci- 
dental character. — 2.  That  which  is  acciden- 
tal; accidental  effect;  specifically,  in  painting, 
the  effect  produced  by  accidental  rays  of  light. 
Buskin.  See  accidental , n.,  1 (c),  and  acciden- 
tal light,  under  accidental,  a. — 3.  In  med.,  the 
hypothesis  by  which  disease  is  regarded  as  an 
accidental  modification  of  health.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
accidentalist  (ak-si-den'tal-ist),  n.  lamed.,  one 
who  favors  accidentalism"  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
accidentality  (ak^si-den-tal'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  accidental’;  accidental  char- 
acter. 

I wish  in  short  to  connect  by  a moral  copula  natural 
history  with  political  history,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
history  scientific,  and  science  historical  — to  take  from 
history  its  accidentality,  and  from  science  its  fatalism. 

Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 

accidentally  (ak-si-den'tal-i),  adv.  In  an  acci- 
dental manner;  by  chance;  casually;  fortui- 
tously ; not  essentially  or  intrinsically. 

I conclude  choler  accidentally  bitter  and  acrimonious, 
but  not  in  itself.  Harvey,  Consumption. 

Despite  the  comparatively  lukewarm  piety  of  the  age, 
the  Meccan  pilgrimage  is  religious  essentially,  accidentally 
an  affair  of  commerce.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinali,  p.  402. 


35  acclimatement 

accidentalness  (ak  - si  - den ' tal  - nes),  n.  The  But  in  my  deske  what  was  there  to  accite 

quality  of  being  accidental  or  fortuitous.  So  ravenous  and  vast  an  appetite  ? 

All  that  accidentalness  and  mixture  of  extravagance  and  . ^onson>  Vulcan, 

penury  which  is  the  natural  atmosphere  of  such  reckless  acclaim  (a-klam'),  V.  [In  imitation  of  claim. 
son  s‘  Mr8-  Oliphant,  Sheridan,  p.  5.  < L .acclamare,  cry  out  at,  shout  at,  either  in  a 


accidentaryf  (ak-si-den'ta-ri),  a.  [=Sp.  Pg. 

accidentario,  < L.  as  if  *accidentarins,  < acci- 
clen(t-)s:  see  accident.]  Accidental.  Holland . 
accidented  (ak'si-den-ted),  p.  a.  Characterized 
by  accidents  or  irregularities  of  surface;  undu- 
lating. 

I can  only  compare  our  progress  to  a headlong  steeple- 
chase over  a violently  accidented  ploughed  field. 

O’ Donovan,  Merv,  i. 

The  Brazilian  plateau  consists  in  great  part  of  table- 
lands, which,  from  the  deep  excavation  of  the  innumer- 
able river-valleys,  have  become  very  much  accidented,  so 
as  to  present  a mountainous  aspect.  Science,  Y.  273. 

accidentialf  (ak-si-den'shal),  a.  [<  L.  acciden- 
tia (see  accidence 2)  + ~al. ] Accidental. 

The  substantiall  use  of  them  might  remain,  when  their 
accidential  abuse  was  removed. 

Fuller,  Injured  Innocence,  i.  69. 

accidentiaryt  (ak-si-den'shi-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  acci- 
dentia, the  accidence  (see  accidence 1),  + -ary.'] 
Pertaining  to  or  learning  the  accidence.  [Bare.] 


hostile  or  a friendly  manner,  < ad,  to,  + cla- 
mare,  shout:  see  claim,  v.]  I.  trams.  1.  To  ap- 
plaud; greet  with  words  or  sounds  of  joy  or 
approval.  [Bare.] 

How  gladly  did  they  spend  their  breath  in  acclaiming 
thee  ! Rp,  Hall,  Contemplation,  iv.  25. 

2.  To  declare  or  salute  by  acclamation. 

While  the  shouting  crowd 

Acclaims  thee  king  of  traitors.  Smollett,  Regicide,  v.  8. 

ii.  intrans.  To  make  acclamation ; shout  ap- 
plause. 

acclaim  (a-klam'),  n.  [<  acclaim,  t>.]  A shout 
of  joy ; acclamation. 

The  herald  ends  : the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent. 

Dry  den.  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  1801. 

And  the  roofs  were  starred  with  banners, 

And  the  steeples  rang  acclaim.  Whittier,  Sycamores. 

acclamatet  (ak'la-mat),  v.  t.  [<L.  acclamatus, 
pp.  of  acclamare  : see  acclaim,  v.]  To  applaud. 


— — , „ .....  . Waterhouse.  [Bare.l 

You  know  the  word  sacerdotes  to  signify  priests,  and  A,  , , . , 

identiary  boy  in  schools  acclamation  (ak-la-ma  slion),  n.  [(  L.  acclama- 


not  the  lay-people,  which  every  aceidentiary  boy  in  schools 
knoweth  as  well  as  you. 

Bp.  Morton,  Discharge  of  Imput.,  p.  186. 

accidiet,  n.  [ME.,  = OP.  accide  = Sp.  Pg.  ace- 
dia = It.  aceidia,  < ML.  accidia , slothfulness, 
indolence ; also,  and  better,  spelled  acedia,  q. 
v.]  Sloth;  negligence;  indolence.  Chaucer. 
Accijienser,  etc.  See  Acipenser,  etc. 
accipiter  (ak-sip'i-ter),  n. ; pi.  accipitres  (-trez). 
[L.,  a general  name  for  birds  of  prey,  espe- 
cially the  common  hawk  ( Falco  palumbarius ) 
and  the  sparrow-hawk  (F.  nisus),  an  appar. 
(irreg.)  deriv.  of  accipere,  take  (hence  the  rare 
form  acceptor,  lit.  the  taker,  seizer),  but  prob. 
for  *dcipiter,  < *dci-,  *acu-  (=  Or.  miig),  swift, 
+ *petrum  (=  Or.  vre/rtr  = E.  feather),  wing.  Cf . 
Gr.  uKinTTepog,  swift-winged,  applied  to  a hawk 
(Homer,  II.,  xiii.  62).]  1.  In  ornith .:  (a)  A 
bird  of  the  order  Accipitres  or  Bap  tores  ; an  ac- 
cipitrine  or  raptorial  bird.  (b)  [cap.]  A genus 
of  birds  of  the  family  Falconidai,  embracing 
short-winged,  long-taUed  hawks,  such  as  the 
sparrow-hawk  of  Europe,  Accipiter  nisus,  and 
the  sharp-shinned  hawk  of  North  America,  A. 
fuscus,  with  many  other  congeneric  species. 
Brisson,  1760.  See  Baptores. — 2.  In  surg.,  a 
bandage  applied  over  the  nose : so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  claw  of  a hawk, 
accipitral  (ak-sip'i-tral),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Accipitres  or  birds  of  prey ; having  the 
character  of  a bird  of  prey ; hawk-like. 

Of  temper  most  accipitral,  hawkish,  aquiline,  not  to  say 
vulturish.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  245. 

That  they  [Hawthorne’s  eyes]  were  sometimes  accipitral 
we  can  readily  believe.  Harper’s  Mag.,  T.XTT  271. 


tio(n-),  a shouting,  either  in  approval  or  in  dis- 
approval, < acclamare : see  acclaim.]  1.  A shout 
or  other  demonstration  of  applause,  indicating 
joy,  hearty  assent,  approbation,  or  good  will. 
Acclamations  are  expressed  by  hurrahs,  by  clapping  of 
hands,  and  often  by  repeating  such  cries  as  Long  live  the 
queen  ! Vive  I’empereur  ! Er  lebe  hoch  ! etc. 

The  hands 

Of  a great  multitude  are  upward  flung 
In  acclamation.  Bryant , Hymn  of  the  Sea. 

2.  In  deliberative  assemblies,  the  spontaneous 
approval  or  adoption  of  a resolution  or  mea- 
sure by  a unanimous  viva  voce  vote,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a formal  division  or  ballot. 

When  they  [the  Anglo-Saxons]  consented  to  anything, 
it  was  rather  in  the  way  of  acclamation  than  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a deliberate  voice.  Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ii. 
In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a method  of  papal  election,  said 
to  be  by  inspiration  (per  inspirationem),  because  “ all  the 
cardinals,  witli  a sudden  and  harmonious  consent,  as 
though  breathed,  on  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  proclaim  some 
person  pontiff  with  one  voice,  without  any  previous  can- 
vassing or  negotiation  whence  fraud  or  insidious  sugges- 
tion could  be  surmised.’’  Vecchiotti. 

3.  Something  expressing  praise  or  joy.  Applied 
specifically— (a)  To  forms  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  or  feli- 
citation at  the  close  of  ecclesiastical  gatherings,  (b)  To 

certain  short  inscriptions 
in  the  form  of  a wish  or  in- 
junction, found  mostly  on 
tombs,  (c)  To  the  responses 
of  the  congregation  in  an- 
tiphonal  singing,  (d)  In 
Rom.  antiq.,  to  represen- 
tations in  works  of  art,  es- 
pecially on  coins  or  med- 
als, of  popular  assent  or 
approval,  as  of  several 
figures  (standing  for  the 
whole  people,  or  a class,  or 
a military  division,  etc.) 
greeting  an  official  or  ben- 
efactor. 

acclamatort  (ak'la- 

ma-tor),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *acclamator,  < ac- 
clamare: see  acclaim.]  One  who  expresses  joy 
or  applause  by  acclamation.  [Rare.] 

Acclamators  who  had  fill'd  . . . the  aire  with  “Vive 
le  Hoy  ! ” Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  7,  1651. 


Acclamation. 

Bronze  Coin  of  Hadrian,  British 
Museum.  (Size  of  the  original.) 


accipitraryt  (ak-sip'i-tra-ri),  n.  [<  ML.  accipi- 
trarius,  a falconer,  <L.  accipiter:  see  accipiter.] 

A falconer.  Nathan  Drake. 

Accipitres  (ak-sip'i-trez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  ac- 
cipiter.] Birds  of  prey;  tbe  aceipitrine  or  rap- 
torial birds  regarded  as  an  order,  now  more  fre- 
quently named  Baptores  (which  see).  Linnaeus, 

1735.  ’ 

Accipitrinse  (ak-sip-i-tri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ac- 
cipiter + -ince : see  accipiter.]  Inornith.:(a)A  , . , ,,  , ■ 

subfamily  of  Falconidce,  including  hawks  of  hCClamatory  (a-klam  a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
such  genera  as  Accipiter  and  Astur.  (b)  In  acclamatonus.]  Expressing  joy  or  applause  by 
Nitzsch’s  classification  of  birds,  same  as  Aceip-  acclamation. 

itres  or  Baptores  of  authors  in  general.  Other  acmeaJmentt  (a-kler  ment),  n.  [Irreg.  < ac-  + 
forms  are  Accipitrina,  Accipitrini.  clear  + -ment : see  clear.]  A clearing;  ashow- 

accipitrine  (ak-sip'i-trin),  a.  [<NL . Accipitri-  mg  > a pha  m exculpation.  [Bare.] 
nee,  < L.  accipiter  : see  accipiter.]  Of  or  per-  Ttle  acclearment  is  fair,  and  the  proof  nothing, 
taining  to  (a)  the  Accipitres  or  raptorial  birds,  . 'Bp.  Uacket,  Lffe  of  Abp.  Williams,  i.  148. 

or  (b)  the  hawks  proper,  of  the  subfamily  Aceip-  acclimatation  (a-kli-ma-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  ac- 
itrince;  hawk-like ; rapacious  : as,  the  aceipitrine  climatation,  < acclimater,  acclimate : see  accli- 
order  of  birds.  mate.]  Acclimatization:  chiefly  used  in  tran- 

accismus  (ak-siz'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  amofidg,  scription  from  the  French : as,  the  Aeclimata- 
affectation  of  indifference,  coyness,  < am&odat,  h'ore  Society  of  Nantes. 

affect  indifference,  < o.kku,  a bugbear.]  In  rhet.,  acclimate  (a-ldi'mat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ac- 


a feigned  refusal;  an  ironical  dissimulation. 
Smart. 

accitet  (ak-slt'),  v.  t.  [<L.  aecitus,  pp.  of  acci- 
re,  summon,  < ail,  to,  + cire,  orig.  go  (=  Gr.  kIuv, 


climated,  ppr.  acclimating.  [<TF.  acclimate,  ae-  ’ 
climate,  (.  ac-  (L.  ad,  to)  + climat , climate;  cf. 
Pg.  acclimar,  acclimate,  < ac-  + clima,  climate: 
see  climate.]  To  habituate  to  a foreign  cli- 


go),  but  mixed  with  its  causative  ciere,  cause  mate  > a-celimatize  : more  especially  (of  per- 
1.  To  call;  sons),  to  adapt  to  new  climates:  as,  to  accli- 
mate settlers ; to  acclimate  one’s  self. 

The  native  inhabitants  and  acclimated  Europeans. 

J.  Crawfurd,  Commixture  of  Races. 


to  go,  summon:  see  cite  and  excite.] 
cite;  summon. 

He  by  the  senate  is  accited  home. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i. 
2.  To  excite ; prompt ; move. 


acclimatement  (a-kli'mat-ment),  n.  [<  F.  ac- 
What  accites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so  ? climatement,  acclimation,  < acclimater:  see  ac-  • 
Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2.  climate.]  Acclimation.  [Rare.] 


acclimation 

acclimation  (ak-li-ma'shon),  n.  [<  acclimate  + 
-ion.  Cf.  Pg.  acclimaqao,  < acclimar,  acclimate.] 
The  process  of  acclimating,  or  the  state  of  being 
acclimated ; acclimatization. 

acclimatisation,  acclimatise,  etc.  See  accli- 
matization, etc. 

acclimatizable  (a-kli'ma-ti-za-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  acclimatized ; suitable  for  acclimatiz- 
ing: as,  acclimatizable  animals.  Also  spelled 
acclimatisable. 
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accoastt  (a-kost'),  v.  i.  [A  diff.  spelling  of 
accost  in  its  orig.  sense  ‘come  alongside  of’; 
OF.  acoster,  touch,  graze : see  accost  and  coast.  ] 
To  fly  near  the  earth.  [Rare.] 

Jte  is  there  hauke  which  mantleth  her  on  pearch, 
Whether  high  towring  or  accounting  low. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  32. 
v.  t.  [<  OF.  acoillir,  gather, 


accommodation 

dabilis,  < accommodare,  accommodate : see  ac- 
commodate, r.]  Capable  of  being  accommo- 
dated, or  made  suitable ; adaptable.  [Rare.] 
Rules  accommodable  to  all  this  variety. 

x Watts,  Logic,  v.  § 64. 

V,M  v,apaom  „,  r.  ,,,  ,,n.  3Z.  »•  The 

of  being  acclimatized ; suitable  for  acclimatiz-  accoilf  (a-koil'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  acoillir,  gather  Todd  TRare  1 * bemg  accommodat>le- 

mg:  as.  acclimatizable  animals.  Also  snelled  assemble  (F  accueillir receive), , < ML.  accoilf  accommodate  (a-kom'o-dat),  pret  and  pp 

IZU  LL[  3.^  : see  ,ml.’  accommodated,  ppr.  accommodating.  [<  L.  ac- 


acclimatization  (a-kli'^ma-ti-za'shon),  n.  The  culli,  and collect.]  To  gather  together;”  crowd’ 
act  or  process  of  acclimatizing,  or  state  of  be-  About  the  caudron  many  Cookes  accovld 

mg  acclimatized;  the  modification  of  physical  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix  30 

constitution  which  enables  a race  or  an  in-  accoil  (a-koil'),  n.  [<  OF.  acoil,  F.  accueil ; 
dividual  to  live  m health  m a foreign  climate,  from  the  verb.]  Welcome;  reception.  Southey 

Somfi  Wfltpra  lisifi  t.liis  wnrrl  wit.h  rptrarH  tn  Ivnii+a  onimala  / \t  ttt  tv  \ Jr 


Some  writers  use  this  word  with  regard  to  brute  animals 
and  plants  only,  using  acclimation  when  speaking  of  man. 
Also  spelled  acclimatisation. 

Acclimatisation  is  the  process  of  adaptation  by  which 
animals  and  plants  are  gradually  rendered  capable  of  sur- 
viving and  flourishing  in  countries  remote  from  their  ori- 
ginal habitats,  or  under  meteorological  conditions  different 
from  those  which  they  have  usually  to  endure,  and  which 
are  at  first  injurious  to  them. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  84. 


(N.  E.  D.) 

accolt  (a-kol'),  v.  t . [<  ME.  acolen , < OF.  acoler 
(F.  accoler ),  embrace,  = Sp.  acolar,  arrange 
two  coats  of  arms  under  the  same  crown, 
shield,  etc.,  = It.  accollare,  embrace,  mod. 
join,  yoke,  < ML.  *accollare,  embrace,  < L.  ad, 
to,  + collum  (>OF.  col,  F.  cou  = OSp.  collo,  Sp. 

. sx.  jx.  >r accuse,  vuicyc.  urn.,  i.  cuello  = It.  collo),  neck:  see  collar .]  To  em- 

acclimatize  (a-kli'ma-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ^ra®e  round  Surrey. 

■ acclimatized, ppr.  acclimatizing.  [<«c-  (<L.  ad,  acc°iade  (ak-o-lad  or -lad  ),  m.  [< F.  accolade, 
to)  + climate  + -ize ; after  acclimate  from  F.]  aR^cmbrace,  a kiss  (after  It.  accollata , prop. 
To  accustom  or  habituate  to  a foreign  climate ; " ’ ’ 

adapt  for  existence  in  a foreign  climate : 
especially  used  of  adapting  a race  or  stock  for 
permanent  existence  and  propagation : as,  to 
acclimatize  plants  or  animals.  Also  spelled 
acclimatise. 


Young  soldiers,  not  yet  acclimatized,  die  rapidly  here. 

London  Times. 

A domesticated  animal  or  a cultivated  plant  need  not 
necessarily  be  acclimatised ; that  is,  it  need  not  be  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  severity  of  the  seasons  without  pro- 
tection. The  canary-bird  is  domesticated  but  not  accli- 
matised, and  many  of  our  most  extensively  cultivated 
plants  are  in  the  same  category. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  84. 

acclimatizer  (a-kli'ma-ti-zer),  n.  One  who  in- 
troduces and  acclimatizes  foreign  species.  Also 
spelled  acclimatiser. 

Some  of  these  [birds]  . . . cannot  fail  to  become  per- 
manent settlers  equally  with  those  for  the  transportation 
of  which  the  would-be  acclimatizers  might  find  themselves 
excused.  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  736. 

acclimature  (a-kli'ma-tur),  m.  The  act  of  ac- 
climating, or  the  state  ‘ of  being  acclimated. 
[Rare.] 

acclinal  (a-kli'nal),  a.  [<L.  acclinis,  leaning 
on  or  against ; cf.  acclinare,  lean  on  or  against, 
< ad,  to,  upon,  + *clinare  = E.  leant : see  in- 
cline.'] lageol.,  leaning  against,  as  one  stratum 
of  rock  against  another,  both  being  turned  up 
at  an  angle:  nearly  equivalent  to  overlying. 
[Rare.] 

acclinate  (ak'li-nat),  a.  [<  L.  acclinatus,  pp. 
of  acclinare  (see  acclinal ) ; on  the  model  of  de- 
clinatc : see  decline.]  In  zool.,  bending  or 
sloping  upward  : the  opposite  of  decimate. 

acclivet  (a-kliv'),  fl  r Pf»  Tf  fln/tlnn.n 


fem.  pp.  of  accollare,  embrace),  < accoler,  OF. 
acoler:  see  accol.]  1.  A ceremony  used  in  con- 
ferring knighthood,  anciently  consisting  in  an 
embrace,  afterward  in  giving  the  candidate  a 
blow  upon  the  shoulder  with  the  flat  of  a sword, 
the  latter  being  the  present  method;  hence, 
the  blow  itself. 

We  felt  our  shoulders  tingle  with  the  accolade  and 
heard  the  clink  of  golden  spurs  at  our  heels. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  58. 


2.  In  music,  a brace  or  couplet  connecting 


Accolade,  early  i6th  century  (France). 


.r,  v- . „ ...  [=Pg.  It.  acclive,  <L. 

acclivis,  also  less  frequently  acclivus,  steep, 

< ad,  to,  + clivus,  a hill,  prop,  sloping,  from 
same  root  as  *clinare  =E.  lean 1;  see  acclinal.] 
Rising ; steep.  [Rare.] 

The  way  easily  ascending,  hardly  so  acclive  as  a desk. 

Aubrey,  Letters,  II.  231. 

acclivitous  (a-kliv'i-tus),  a.  Rising  with  a 
slope ; acclivous. 

acclivity  (a-kliv'i-ti),  m. ; pi.  acclivities  (-tiz). 
[<  L.  acclivita(t-)s,  an  acclivity,  < acclivis,  slop- 
ing: see  acclive.]  1.  An  upward  slope  or  in- 
clination of  the  earth,  as  the  side  of  a hill : op- 
posed to  declivity,  or  a slope  considered  as  de- 
scending. 

Far  up  the  green  acclivity  I met  a man  and  two  young 
women  making  their  way  slowly  down. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  420. 

2.  Specifically,  in  fort.,  the  talus  of  a rampart, 
acclivous  (a-kli'vus),  a.  [<  L.  acclivus,  less 

frequent  form  of  acclivis,  sloping : see  acclive.] 
Rising,  as  the  slope  of  a hill : the  opposite  of 
declivous. 

•accloyt  (a-kloi'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  acloien,  acloyen, 
var.  of  encloyen,  < OF.  encloyer,  earlier  encloer 
(F.  enclouer),  < ML.  inclavare,  drive  in  a nail, 

< L.  in,  in,  + clavare,  nail,  < clavus,  a nail : see 
cloyt  and  dol'd*,]  1.  To  prick  with  a nail  in 
shoeing:  used  by  farriers.  Langland,  Piers 
the  Plowman. — 2.  To  injure;  harm;  impair. 

And  whoso  doth,  ful  foule  hymself  acloyith. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  517. 

3.  To  cloy;  encumber;  embarrass  with  super- 
. fluity;  obstruct. 

[Filth]  with  uncomely  weedes  the  gentle  wave  accloyes. 

Spenser,  F,  Q.,  II.  vii.  15. 


several  staves. — 3.  In  arch.,  an  ornament 
composed  of  two  ogee  curves  meeting  in  the 
middle,  each  concave  toward  its  outer  extrem- 
ity and  convex  toward  the  point  at  which  it 
meets  the  other.  Such  accolades  are  either  plain  or 
adorned  with  rich  moldings,  and  are  a frequent  motive 
of  decoration  on  the  lintels  of  doors  and  windows  of  the 

fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  especially  in  secular  accommodate  (a-kom'o-dat). 


architecture.  Viollet-le-Duc. 

4.  In  Roman  and  early  monastic  MSS.,  the 
curved  stroke  made  by  the  copyist  around  a 
final  word  written  below  the  line  to  which  it 
belonged,  in  order  to  avoid  carrying  it  on  to 
the  next. 


commodatus,  pp.  of  accommodare^ < ad,  to,  + 
commodare,  fit,  < commodus,  fit : see  commodious 
and  mode  1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  suitable, 
correspondent,  or  consistent ; fit ; adapt : as,  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  circumstances ; to 
accommodate  the  choice  of  subjects  to  the  oc- 
casion; to  accommodate  a Latin  word,  in  form 
or  use,  to  English  analogies. 

Twas  his  misfortune  to  light  upon  an  hypothesis  that 
could  not  be  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  things  and 
human  affairs.  Loc*e. 

Undoubtedly  the  highest  function  of  statesmanship  is 
by  degrees  to  accommodate  the  conduct  of  communities  to 
ethical  laws,  and  to  subordinate  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  day  to  higher  and  more  permanent  concerns. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  166. 

2.  To  show  fitness  or  agreement  in;  reconcile, 
as  things  which  are  at  variance  or  which  seem 
inconsistent ; bring  into  harmony  or  concord : 
as,  to  accommodate  prophecy  to  events. 

Part  know  how  to  accommodate  St.  James  and  St.  Paul 
better  than  some  late  reconcilers.  Norris. 

3.  To  adjust;  settle:  as,  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferences. 

Sir  Lucius  shall  explain  himself — and  I dare  say  mat- 
ters may  be  accommodated.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  supply  or  furnish ; provide  with  certain 
conveniences ; give  accommodation  to : as, 
my  house  can  accommodate  a large  number  of 
guests : followed  by  with  when  what  is  supplied 
is  expressly  mentioned : as,  to  accommodate  a 
man  with  apartments ; to  accommodate  a friend 
with  money. 

Better  accommodated ! — it  is  good;  yea,  indeed  is  it- 
good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were,  very  commend- 
able.  Accommodated!  it  comes  of  accommodo:  very 
good ; a good  phrase.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

5.  To  suit;  serve;  convenience;  oblige;  do  a 
kindness  or  favor  to : as,  he  is  always  delighted 
to  accommodate  a friend. 

The  Indians  were  much  given  to  long  talks,  and  the 
Hutch  to  long  silence— in  this  particular,  therefore,  they 
accommodated  each  other  completely. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  101. 
~~  Syn.  1.  To  suit,  adapt,  fit,  conform,  adjust,  reconcile. — 
4.  To  furnish,  supply,  provide  for.— 5.  To  serve,  oblige, 
assist,  aid.  e ’ 

. n.  intrans.  To  be  conformable;  specifically, 
m physiol. , to  be  in  or  come  to  adjustment. 
See  accommodation , 4 (&). 

Then*  motor  seem  regulated  by  their  retinal  functions, 
so  that,  according  to  Ludwig,  if  the  retime  are  extirpated, 
the  eyes  often  cease  to  rotate,  then  to  accommodate,  then 
to  wmk  together.  Mind,  IX.  94. 

[<L.  accom- 


— w. 

modatus , pp.,  adapted:  see  accommodate , v.J 
Suitable ; fit ; adapted ; accommodated. 

Means  accommodate  to  the  end.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 
Accommodate  distribution,  in  logic,  the  acceptation 
of  a term  to  include  everything  it  naturally  denotes  except 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  : as,  Samson  was  stronger  than 

accolated  ( ak'o-la-ted),  p.  a.  [<  ML.  accol(l)atus.  any  man  ^ Jlat  is’ than  any  other  man), 
pp.  of  accol(l)are , embrace  : see  accol.]  In  accommodated  (a-kom'o-da-ted),  p.  a.  Made 
numis.y  containing  two  or  made  suitable : adapted:  modified. 


more  profile  beads  so  ar- 
ranged that  one  partially 
overlaps  the  next : as,  an 
accolated  shilling. 


fit ; made  suitable ; adapted ; modified. 

We  sometimes  use  the  term  [religion]  in  an  accommodated 
sense,  i.  e.,  to  express  the  spiritual  results  with  which  reli- 
gion  is  fraught,  rather  than  the  mere  carnal  embodiment 
it  hrst  of  all  offers  to  such  results. 

~~ UUxxaxii8.  H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  5. 

a®c°he  (ak-ol-a'),  p.  a.  accommodatelyt  (a-kom'6-dat-li),  adv.  Suit- 
[<AE.  accolU,  F.  accole,  ably;  fitly.  ' ’ 

pp.  of  accoler  = It.  accol-  Of  all  these  [causes]  Moses  . . . held  fit  to  give  an  ac- 
lare,  > accollata,  > F.  and  count  accommodately  to  the  capacity  of  the  people. 

E.  accolade : see  accolade  Dr-  H-  More’  Delf-  of  Lit-  Cabbala,  p.  3. 

and  accol.]  In  her. : (a)  accommodatenesst  (a-kom'6-dat-nes),  n.  Fib 
Gorged;  collared:  ap-  ness. 

plied  to  animals  with  col-  Aptness  and  accommodateness  to  the  great  purpose  of 
lars,  etc.,  about  their  necks.  (6)  Touching  by  men's  salvation.  tlallywell,  Saving  of  Souls]  p.  80. 
their  corners,  as  lozenges  or  fusils  on  a shield,  accommodating  (a-kom'6-da-ting),  p.  a.  Oblig- 
(c)  Placed  side  by  side,  as  two  shields,  (d)  “g ; yielding  to  the  desires  of  others ; disposed 
surrounded  by  the  collar  of  an  order,  as  the  to  comply  and  to  oblige  another:  as,  an  accom- 
shieid  ot  a knight  of  that  order.  Also  spelled  modating  man ; an  accommodating  disposition. 
acolle.—Htes  accollees,  or  accolld  heads,  in  decora-  accommodatingly  (a-kom'o-da4ing-li),  adv. 
five  art,  profile  heads  shown  in  relief,  one  behind  and  +In  an  accommodating  manner  • oblieinfdv 
partly  concealed  by  another,  as  often  in  cameos  and  on  armirniimlaHm  „ -T-/ v g y^T 

medallions  or  coins  where  a sovereign  and  his  wife  are  acc0mm°aatl0n  (a-kom-9-da  shon),  n.  [<  L. 

„W...  c P.  . wue  are  accommodation-),  < accommodate,  adapt  .-  see 


Accolated  Shilling'  of  Will- 
iam III.  and  Mary.  ( Size  of 
the  original. ) 


shown  together.  See  cut  under  accolated. 

accombination  (a-kom-bi-na'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  combining  together.  Quarterly  Rev. 
accommodable  (a-kom'o-da-bl),  a.  [<F.  ac- 
commodable  = Sp.  acomodablezxxPg.  accommo- 
davel  = It.  accomodabile,  < L.  as  if  *accommo- 


\ wMv/nrnvuu/ Vj  ai-iapr : see 
accommodate , v .]  1.  The  act  of  accommodating: 
as— (ff)  Adjustment;  adaptation;  especially,  the  adapta- 
tion  or  application  of  one  thing  to  another  by  analogy, 
as  the  words  of  a prophecy  to  a subsequent  event. 

The  law  of  adaptation  which  we  thus  discern  and  trace 
alike  m every  instance  of  organic  development  and  func- 


accommodation 

tion,  we  discern  and  trace  also  in  the  accommodation  of 
the  individual  to  his  social  surroundings  and  in  the  con- 
sequent modification  of  his  character. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  96. 

Many  of  these  quotations  were  probably  intended  as 
nothing  more  than  accommodations.  Paley. 

(6)  Adjustment  of  differences ; reconciliation,  as  of  parties 
in  dispute. 

The  conformity  and  analogy  of  which  I speak  . . . has 
a strong  tendency  to  facilitate  accommodation , and  to  pro- 
duce a generous  oblivion  of  the  rancour  of  their  quarrels. 

Burke,  On  a Regicide  Peace,  i. 

To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation.  Macaulay. 

(c)  Convenience ; the  supplying  of  a want ; aid. 

St.  James’s  Church  had  recently  been  opened  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  quarter. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  accommodated;  fitness; 
state  of  adaptation : followed  by  to,  sometimes 
by  with. 

The  organization  of  the  body  with  accommodation  to  its 
functions.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  53. 

Socinus’  main  design  . . . was  to  bring  all  the  mysteries 
of  Christianity  to  a full  accommodation  with  the  general 
notions  of  man’s  reason.  South,  Works,  V.  iii. 

3.  Anything  which  supplies  a want,  as  in  re- 
spect of  ease,  refreshment,  and  the  like ; any- 
thing furnished  for  use ; a convenience : chiefly 
applied  to  lodgings : as,  accommodation  for  man 
and  beast : often  used  in  the  plural. 

They  probably  thought  of  the  coach  with  some  contempt, 
as  an  accommodation  for  people  who  had  not  their  own 
gigs.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  iv. 

Outside  of  the  larger  cities  on  the  Continent  you  can 
get  as  wretched  accommodations  as  you  could  desire  for 
an  enemy.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  65. 

Specifically — 4.  (a)  In  com.,  pecuniary  aid  in 
an  emergency ; a loan  of  money,  either  directly 
or  by  becoming  security  for  the  repayment  of  a 
sum  advanced  by  another,  as  by  a banker.  ( b ) 
In  physiol.,  the  automatic  adjustment  of  the  eye, 
or  its  power  of  adjusting  itself  to  distinct  vision 
at  different  distances,  or  of  the  ear  to  higher  or 
lower  tones.  In  the  eye  accommodation  is  effected  by 
an  alteration  of  the  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens  (which 
see),  and  in  the  ear  by  an  increased  tension  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  for  higher  tones. — Accommodation  bill  or 
note,  paper,  or  indorsement,  a bill  of  exchange  or 
note,  etc.,  drawn,  accepted,  or  indorsed  by  one  oj  more 
parties  to  enable  another  or  others  to  obtain  credit  by 
or  raise  money  on  it,  and  not  given  like  business  paper  in 
payment  of  a debt,  but  merely  intended  to  accommodate 
the  drawer : colloquially  called  in  Scotland  a wind-bill, 
and  in  England  a kite.—  Accommodation  cramp.  See 
cramp.—  Accommodation  ladder,  a stairway  fixed  on 


Accommodation  Ladder. 


the  outside  of  a ship  at  the  gangway,  to  facilitate  ascending 
from  or  descending  to  boats.— Accommodation  lands 
or  land,  (a)  Lands  bought  by  a builder  or  speculator,  who 
erects  houses  upon  them  and  then  leases  portions  of  them 
upon  an  improved  ground-rent.  [Eng.]  (6)  Land  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  being  added  to  other  land  for  its  im- 
provement. Rapalje  and  Lawrence.—  Accommodation 
road,  a road  constructed  to  give  access  to  a particular  piece 
of  land.  Rapalje  and  Lawrence.  [Eng.  ]— Accommodation 
train,  a railway -train  which  stops  at  all  or  nearly  all  the 
stations  on  the  road : called  in  Great  Britain  a parliamen- 
tary train:  opposed  to  express-train. — Accommodation 
works,  works  which  an  English  railway  company  is  re- 
quired by  8 and  9 Viet.  xx.  to  make  and  maintain  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  ad- 
joining the  railway,  as  gates,  bridges,  culverts,  fences,  etc. 

accommodative  (a-kom'o-da-tiv),  a.  [<  ac- 
commodate + -ive  ; = It.  accomodativo.]  Dis- 
posed or  tending  to  accommodate,  or  to  be 
accommodating ; adaptive. 

The  strength  of  the  infective  qualities  of  these  organ- 
isms may  be  greatly  increased  by  an  accommodative  cul- 
ture. Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  425. 

accommodativeness  (a-kom'6-da-tiv-nes),  n . 
The  quality  of  being  accommodative. 

I.  3 
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accommodator  (a-kom'o-da-tor),  n.  [=Sp. 

acomodador , < L.  as  if  * accommodator  : see  ac- 
commodate, v.  ] One  who  or  that  which  accom- 
modates or  adjusts. 

accommodet  (ak-o-mod'),  v.  t.  [<F.  accom- 
moder  = It.  accomodare,  < L.  accommodare : see 
accommodate.']  To  accommodate.  [Rare.] 
accompanablet  (a-kum'pa-na-bl),  a.  [Also  ac- 
compamahle;  < F.  accompagnaUe , “sociable, 
easie  to  be  conversed  with”  (Cotgrave),  <ac- 
compagner  + -able : see  accompany.]  Sociable. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

accompanier  (a-kum'pa-ni-er),  n.  One  who  or 
'that  which  accompanies.  [Rare.] 

Dear,  cracked  spinnet  of  dearer  Louisa ! Without  men- 
tion of  mine,  be  dumb,  thou  thin  accompanier  of  her  thin- 
ner warble ! Lamb,  Elia. 

accompaniment  (a-kum'pa-ni-ment),  n.  [<  ac- 
company, q.  v.,  + - ment ; after  i\  accompagne- 
ment , OF.  acompaignement  = Sp.  acompana- 
miento  = Pg.  acompanhamento  = It.  accompa- 
gnamento .]  Something  that  attends  another 
as  a circumstance;  something  incidental  or 
added  to  the  principal  thing  as  a concomitant, 
by  way  of  ornament,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry, 
or  the  like. 

Elaboration  of  some  one  organ  may  be  a necessary  ac- 
companiment of  Degeneration  in  all  the  others. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Degeneration,  p.  32. 
Specifically— (a)  In  music,  the  subordinate  part  or  parts 
added  to  a solo  or  concerted  composition  to  enhance  the 
effect,  and  also,  if  it  be  a vocal  composition,  to  sustain 
the  voices  and  keep  them  true  to  the  pitch.  The  accom- 
paniment may  be  given  to  one  or  more  instruments,  or  to 
a chorus  of  voices.  Instead  of  writing  accompaniments 
in  full,  as  is  now  done,  the  older  composers  were  accus- 
tomed merely  to  indicate  the  harmonies  to  be  employed 
by  means  of  a figured  bass,  which  could  be  performed  in 
a great  variety  of  ways,  more  or  less  elaborate,  according 
to  the  musical  knowledge,  taste,  and  skill  of  the  execu- 
tant. ( b ) In  painting,  an  object  accessory  to  the  principal 
object,  and  serving  for  its  ornament  or  illustration : gen- 
erally termed  an  accessory  (which  see),  (c)  In  her.,  any- 
thing added  to  a shield  by  way  of  ornament,  as  the  belt, 
mantling,  supporters,  etc. — Accompaniment  of  the 
scale,  in  music,  the  harmony  assigned  to  the  series  of 
notes  forming  the  diatonic  scale,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing.—Additional  accompaniments,  parts  of  a musical 
composition  not  written  by  the  original  composer,  but 
added  by  another:  as,  Mozart’s  additional  accompani- 
ments to  Handel’s  ‘ ‘ Messiah. ” Such  additions  are  justified 
in  most  cases  on  the  ground  that  some  instruments  have 
become  obsolete,  others  have  been  invented,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  orchestra  has  been  much  changed  since 
the  time  of  the  original  composer. 

accompanist  (a-kum'pa-nist),  n.  In  music,  one 
who  plays  an  accompaniment, 
accompany  (a-kum'pa-ni),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ac- 
companied, ppr.  accompanying.  [<OF.  acom- 
paignier,  acompaigner  (F.  accompagner  = Sp. 
acompaflar  = Pg.  acompanhar  = It.  accompa- 
gnare ),  associate  with,  < a-  (L.  ad),  to,  with,  + 
compaignier,  compaigner,  compagner,  associate, 
< compaignie , cumpanie,  company : see  company.'] 

1.  trans.  1 . To  he  or  exist  in  company  with ; 
he  joined  in  association  or  comhination ; con- 
stitute an  adjunct  or  concomitant  to : as,  thun- 
der accompanies  lightning;  an  insult  accom- 
panied hy  or  with  a blow ; the  President’s  mes- 
sage and  accompanying  documents. 

The  still  night  . . . with  black  air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 

Milton,  P,  L.,  x.  848. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  different  diseases  can  so 
accompany  each  other  as  to  be  united  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Buckle,  Hist.  Civilization,  II.  569. 

2.  To  keep  company  with;  he  associated  in 
intimacy  or  companionship;  act  as  companion 
to.  [Now  rare  or  obsolete.] 

narry,  I do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest  thy 
time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Although  alone, 

Best  with  thyself  accompanied. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  428. 

3.  To  go  along  or  in  company  with ; attend  or 
join  in  movement  or  action : as,  to  accompany 
a friend  on  a walk  or  journey;  men-of-war 
formerly  accompanied  fleets  of  merchant  ships ; 
he  was  everywhere  accompanied  hy  (not  with) 
his  dog. 

They  accompanied  him  unto  the  ship.  Acts  xx.  38. 

4.  To  put  in  company  (with) ; cause  to  he  or 
go  along  (with) ; combine ; associate : as,  to  ac- 
company a remark  with  (not  hy)  a how ; he  ac- 
companied his  speech  with  rapid  gestures. — 5. 
In  music,  to  play  or  sing  an  accompaniment  to 
or  for:  as,  he  accompanied  her  on  the  piano. — 
6f.  To  cohabit  with. 

The  phasma  . . . accompanies  her,  at  least  as  she 
imagines.  Sir  T.  Herbert , Travels,  p.  374. 

~ Syn.  To  attend,  escort,  wait  on,  go  with,  convoy,  be 
associated  with,  coexist. 


accomplish 

H.  intrans.  If.  To  he  a companion  or  asso- 
ciate: as,  to  accompany  with  others. — 2.  To 
cohabit.  [Rare.] 

The  king  . . . loved  her,  and  accompanied  with  her  only, 
till  he  married  Elfrida.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

3.  In  music,  to  perform  the  accompaniment 
in  a composition;  especially,  to  perform  the  in- 
strumental part  of  a mixed  vocal  and  instru- 
mental piece. 

accompanyist  (a-kum'pa-ni-ist),  n.  An  accom- 
panist. [Rare.] 

From  which  post  he  soon  advanced  to  that  of  accom- 
panyist at  the  same  theatre.  Grove,  Diet.  Music,  I.  28. 

accompasst  (a-kum'pas),  v.  t.  To  achieve; 
effect ; bring  about. 

The  remotion  of  two  such  impediments  is  not  commonly 
accompass’d  hy  one  head-piece. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  i.  42. 

accompletive  (a-kom'ple-tiv),  a.  Disposed  or 
tending  to  accomplish  or  fulfil.  [Rare.] 
accomplice  (a-kom'plis),  n.  [An  extension 
(due  perhaps  to  a supposed  conueetiou  with  ac- 
complish or  accompany),  by  prefixing  ac-,  of  the 
older  form  complice,  in  same  sense,  <F.  com- 
plice, an  associate,  particularly  in  crime,  < L. 
complicem,  acc.  of  complex,  adj.,  confederate, 
participant,  < compjlicare,  fold  together,  < com-, 
together,  + plicare,  fold:  see  complex  and  com- 
plicate.] 1 . A partner  or  cooperator : not  in 
a had  sense. 

Success  unto  our  valiant  general, 

And  happiness  to  his  accomplices  l 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 

One  fellow  standing  at  the  beginning  of  a century,  and 
stretching  out  his  hand  as  an  accomplice  towards  another 
fellow  standing  at  the  end  of  it,  without  either  having 
known  of  the  other’s  existence. 

He  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 
More  commonly — 2.  An  associate  in  a crime  ; 
a partner  or  partaker  in  guilt.  Technically,  in  law, 
any  participator  in  an  offense,  whether  as  principal  or  as 
accessory : sometimes  used  of  accessories  only,  in  contra- 
distinction to  principals.  It  is  followed  by  of  or  with  be- 
fore a person,  and  in  or  of  before  the  crime : as,  A was 
an  accomplice  with  B in  the  murder  of  C. 

Thou,  the  cursed  accomplice  of  his  treason. 

Johnson,  Irene,  v.  1. 

He  is  ...  an  accomplice  if  he  is  intimately  bound  up  in 
the  project  and  responsibility  of  the  schemes  as  a prime 
mover.  C.  J.  Smith,  Synonyms,  p.  7. 

Sometimes  used  with  to  before  a thing. 

We  free-statesmen,  as  accomplices  to  the  guilt  [of  slavery, 
are]  ever  in  the  power  of  the  grand  offender. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  245. 
= Syn.  Abetter,  accessory  (see  the  definitions  of  these 
words),  coadjutor,  assistant,  ally,  confederate,  associate. 

accompliceship  (a-kom'plis-ship),  n.  Accom- 
plicity.  _ Sir  S.  Taylor.  [Rare.] 
accomplicity  (ak-om-plis'i-ti),  n.  [<  accomplice 
+ -ity,  after  complicity.]  " The  state  of  being 
an  accomplice ; criminal  assistance.  Quarterly 
Rev.  [Rare.] 

accomplish  (a-kom'plish),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  acom- 
plissen,  < OF.  acompliss-,  stem  of  certain  parts 
of  acomplir,  F.  accomplir,  complete,  < a-  (L. 
ad),  to,  + compUr,  < L.  complere,  complete : see 
complete,  r.]  1.  To  complete;  finish;  reach 

the  end  of ; bring  to  pass ; actually  do : as,  he 
works  hard,  hut  accomplishes  nothing. 

And  while  she  [Nature]  does  accomplish  all  the  spring, 

Birds  to  her  secret  operations  sing.  Sir  W.  Havenant. 

To  accomplish  anything  excellent,  the  will  must  work 
for  catholic  and  universal  ends.  Emerson,  Civilization. 

2.  To  bring  about  hy  performance  or  realiza- 
tion ; execute ; carry  out ; fulfil : as,  to  accom- 
plish a vow,  promise,  purpose,  or  prophecy. 

Thus  will  I accomplish  my  fury  upon  them.  Ezek.  vi.  12. 

This  that  is  written  must  yet  be  accomplished  in  me. 

Luke  xxii.  37. 

Hence  — 3f.  To  gain;  obtain  as  the  result  of 
exertion. 

To  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  make  complete  hy  furnishing  what  is 
wanting:  as  — (af)  To  equip  or  provide  with 
material  things. 

The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (cho.). 

It  [the  moon]  is  fully  accomplished  for  all  those  ends  to 
which  Providence  did  appoint  it. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Math.  Works,  i. 
(5)  To  equip  or  furnish  mentally;  fit  by  educa- 
tion or  training. 

His  lady  is  open,  chatty,  fond  of  her  children,  and  anx- 
ious to  accomplish  them.  Mme.  D’Arblay,  Diary,  vi.  202. 

I can  still  less  pause  . . . even  to  enumerate  the  suc- 
cession of  influences  . . . which  had  . . . accomplished 
them  for  their  great  work  there  and  here. 

R.  Choate , Addresses,  p.  82. 
=Syn.  1 and  2.  Execute,  Achieve,  etc.  (see  perform),  com- 
plete, finish,  consummate,  succeed  in,  work  out,  fulfil, 
realize,  bring  to  pass,  end. 


accomplishable 

accomplishable  (a-kom'plish-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  accomplished. 

accomplished  (a-kom'plisht),  p.  a.  1.  Com- 
pleted ; effected : as,  an  accomplished  fact. — 

2.  Perfected ; finished ; consummate : used  in 
either  a good  or  a bad  sense : as,  an  accom- 
plished scholar ; an  accomplished  villain. 

Know  you  not  the  Egyptian  Zabdas?  — the  mirror  of 
accomplished  knighthood  — the  pillar  of  the  state  — the 
Aurelian  of  the  East?  W.  Ware , Zenohia,  I.  69. 

3.  Possessing  accomplishments ; having  the 
attainments  and  graces  of  cultivated  or  fashion- 
able society. 

An  accomplished  and  beautiful  young  lady. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes. 
accomplisher  (a-kom'plisk-er),  n.  One  who  ac- 
complishes or  fulfils. 

The  Fates,  after  all,  are  the  accomplishers  of  our  hopes. 

Thoreau,  Letters,  p.  26. 

accomplishing  (a-kom'plish-ing),  n.  That 
which  is  accomplished  or  completed.  [Bare.] 
I shall  simply  enumerate,  as  ends,  all  that  a university 
should  accomplish,  although  these  accomjAishings  may, 
strictly  considered,  often  partake  more  of  the  character 
of  means.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

accomplishment  (a-kom'plisk-ment),  n.  [<  ac- 
complish + -merit,  after  F.  accomplissement.] 

1.  The  act  of  accomplishing  or  carrying  into 
effect;  fulfilment;  achievement:  as,  the  ac- 
complishment of  a prophecy;  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  desires  or  ends. 

I once  had  faith  and  force  enough  to  form  generous 
hopes  of  the  world’s  destiny  . . . and  to  do  what  in  me 
lay  for  their  accomplishment. 

Hawthorne , Blithedale  Romance,  ii. 

2.  An  acquirement ; an  attainment,  especially 
such  as  belongs  to  cultivated  or  fashionable 
society : generally  in  the  plural. 

I was  then  young  enough,  and  silly  enough,  to  think 
gaming  was  one  of  their  accomplishments. 

Chesterfield , Letters. 

Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse. 

Wordsworth. 

= Syn.  1.  Completion,  fulfilment,  perfection,  perform- 
ance, execution,  achievement. — 2.  Acquirements , Acqui- 
sitions, Attainments,  etc.  (see  acquirement),  qualifications, 
skill,  graces. 

accomptt,  accomptablet,  accomptantf.  See 

account , etc.  [The spellings  accompt,  accomptable,  etc., 
are  artificial  forms  used,  not  prevailingly,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  are  now  obsolete,  or 
nearly  so,  though  accompt  and  accomptant  may  still  be 
used  in  the  formal  or  legal  style.  The  pronunciation  has 
always  conformed  to  the  regular  spelling,  account,  account- 
able, etc.] 

accoragef,  v.  t.  See  accourage.  Spenser. 
accord  (a-kord'),  v.  [<ME.  acorden  (less  fre- 
quently decor  den ),  agree,  be  in  harmony,  trans. 
bring  into  agreement,  < OF.  acorder , agree  (F. 
accorder  = Sp.  Pr.  Pg.  acordar  = It.  accordare ), 

< ML.  accordare , agree,  < L.  ad , to,  + cor  {cord-) 
= E.  heart.  Cf.  concord  and  discord .]  I,  in - 
trans.  1.  To  agree;  be  in  correspondence  or 
harmony. 

My  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam  (Int.). 
Their  minds  accorded  into  one  strain,  and  made  delight- 
ful music.  Hawthorne,  Snow  Image,  p.  58. 

2.  To  make  an  agreement ; come  to  an  under- 
standing. 

We  accorded  before  dinner.  Scott,  Waverley,  II.  xix. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  make  to  agree  or  corre- 
spond; adapt,  as  one  thing  to  another.  [Rare.] 
Her  hands  accorded  the  lute’s  music  to  the  voice. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  agreement  or  a settlement ; 
settle,  adjust,  or  compose;  reconcile:  as,  to 
accord  controversies. 

Hauing  much  a-doe  to  accord  differing  Writers,  and  to 
pick  trueth  out  of  partiality. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
Is  there  no  way  left  open  to  accord  this  difference, 

But  you  must  make  one  with  your  swords  ? 

Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  ii.  6. 

3.  To  grant ; give ; concede : as,  to  accord  due 
praise  to  any  one. 

His  hands  were  thrust  into  his  pockets  ; he  was  whistling 
thoughtfully,  and  walking  to  and  fro,  a small  space  having 
been  accorded  him  by  the  crowd,  in  deference  to  his  tem- 
porary importance.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  23. 

accord  (a-kord'),  «•  [<ME.  acord  (less  fre- 

quently accord),  < OF.  acorde,  usually  acort, 
agreement  (F.  accord  = Sp.  acorde  = Pg.  acor- 
do,  accordo),  verbal  n.  of  acorder,  agree:  see 
accord,  t>.]  X . Agreement ; harmony  of  minds ; 
consent  or  concurrence  of  opinions  or  wills ; 
assent. 

These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  sup- 
plication. Acts  i.  14. 
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You  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  A union  of  different  sounds  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  ear ; concord ; harmony. 

Those  sweet  accords  are  even  the  angels*  lays. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  ii.  1. 

3.  Agreement;  just  correspondence  of  things; 
harmony  of  relation : as,  the  accord  of  light  and 
shade  in  painting. 

Beauty  is  nothing  else  but  a just  accord  and  mutual 
harmony  of  the  members,  animated  by  a healthful  consti- 
tution. Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting,  Pref. 


account 

accordingly  (a-kor'ding-li),  adv.  1.  Agreeably; 
suitably ; in  a manner  conformable : as,  those 
who  live  in  faith  and  good  works  will  be  re- 
warded accordingly. 

Whenever  you  are  to  do  a thing,  though  it  can  never  be 
known  but  to  yourself,  ask  yourself  how  you  would  act 
were  all  the  world  looking  at  you,  and  act  accordingly. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  286. 
2.  In  assent  or  compliance ; acquiescently. 

Upon  this  the  Sultan  was  directed  to  place  himself  by  a 
huge  tub  of  water;  which  he  did  accordingly. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  94. 
=Syn.  2.  Therefore,  Wherefore , Accordingly , etc.  See 

Being  more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto 
you.  2 Cor.  viii.  17. 

Now  of  my  oum  accord  such  other  trial 
I mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1643. 

5.  Adjustment  of  a difference ; reconciliation: 
as,  the  mediator  of  an  accord. 

If  both  are  satisfied  with  this  accord, 

Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  sword. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

Specifically,  in  law,  an  agreement  which  is  made  between 
parties  for  the  settlement  of  a liability  or  controversy,  and 
when  executed,  that  is,  carried  into  effect,  is 

urt  nnorwr]  rims]  on] fn  Knnn  4- . A 


which,  _ 

termed  an  accord  and  satisfaction,  and  bars  or  terminates 
a suit ; a private  extra-judicial  agreement  or  arrangement. 
6.  In  music,  same  as  chord. — 7.  Milit.,  the  con- 


mony,  accord.]  A small  keyed  wind-instru- 
ment, opening  and  shutting  like  a bellows,  and 
having  its  tones  generated  by  the  play  of  wind 
thus  produced  upon  metallic  reeds,  it  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  the  concertina  and  the 
harmonium,  but  is  much  inferior  to  them. 

accordionist  (a-k6r'di-on-ist),  n.  A player  on 
the  accordion. 

accorporatet  (a-kor'po-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  accor- 
poratus,  pp.  of  accorporare,  < ad,  to,  + corpo- 
rare,  form  into  a body:  see  corporate.']  To 
incorporate;  unite. 

Custom,  being  but  a mere  face,  as  echo  is  a mere  voice, 
rests  not  in  her  unaccomplishment,  until  by  secret  inclina- 
tion she  accorporate  herself  with  errour. 

Milton,  Pref.  to  Doct.  of  Divorce. 


Pg.  acostar  = It.  accostare,  < ML.  accostare,  set 
one’s  self  alongside  of,  < L.  ad,  to,  + costa,  a 
rib,  a side : see  coast,  accoast,  and  costal.]  I. 
trans.  It.  To  eome  side  by  side  or  face  to  face 
with ; draw  near ; approach ; make  up  to. 

Accost  [her],  Sir  Andrew,  accost—  What’s  that?— Accost 
is,  front  her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

_ m Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  speak  to ; address. 

With  taunts  the  distant  giant  I accost. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  x. 

Being  shown  into  the  common  room,  I was  accosted  by 
a very  well-dressed  gentleman.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xviii. 
3f.  To  border  on ; adjoin. 

Lapland  hath  since  been  often  surrounded  (so  much  as 
accosts  the  sea)  by  the  English. 


n.t 


ditions  under  which  a fortress  or  command  of  accorporationt  (a-kdr-po-ra'shon),  n.  Ineor- 
troops  is  surrendered — To  be  at  accord,  to  be  in  poration. 

agreement.  Chaucer  — To  fall  of  accordt,  to  come  into  accost  (a-kost'),  V.  [<  F.  accoster,  < OF.  acos- 

*ihraut^' 'a  rz-sj-ir  , <er,  come  alongside  of,  approach,  touch,  = Sp. 

accordablet  (a-kor'da-bl),  a.  [<ME . acordahle,  !>.-  t?  1 ' , < r ’ .’  * 

<OF.  *acordable,  F ."accordable,  <OF.  acorder: 
see  accord.  Cf.  Sp.acordablemente,  adv.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  harmonized  or  reconciled ; conso- 
nant; agreeable. 

accordance  (a-kor'dans),  n.  [<  ME.  acordance, 
acordaunce,  i OF.  acordance,  later  accordance 
(=  Pr.  acordansa),  < acordant,  etc. : see  accor- 
dant.] 1 . The  state  of  being  in  accord ; agree- 
ment with  a person ; conformity  to  a thing ; 
harmony. 

Their  voices  are  in  admirable  accordance  with  the  tran- 
quil  solitude  of  a summer  afternoon. 

Hawthorne,  Old  Manse. 

There  is  a remarkable  accordance  in  the  power  of  diges- 
tion between  the  gastric  juice  of  animals  with  its  pepsin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  secretion  of  Drosera  with 
its  ferment  and  acid  belonging  to  the  acetic  series. 

Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  vi. 

2.  The  act  of  according,  granting,  or  giving. 

= Syn.  1.  Harmony,  unison,  coincidence, 
accordancy  (a^kor 'dan-si),  n.  Same  as  accor- 
dance, but  less  used.** 

accordant  (a-kor'dant),  a.  [<ME.  acordant , 
acor daunt,  < OF.  acordant , F.  accordant , agree- 
ing with,  <ML.  accordan{t-)s , ppr.  of  accordare , 
agree  : see  accord , v.’]  Corresponding ; con- 
formable ; consonant ; agreeable  ; of  the  same 
mind ; harmonious : sometimes  followed  by  to, 
but  more  commonly  by  with : as,  this  was  n< 
accordant  to  his  tastes,  or  with  his  principles. 

If  he  found  her  accordant.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  2. 

Music  and  meaning  floated  together,  accordant  as  swan 
and  shadow.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  326. 

In  the  neighboring  hall  a strain  of  music,  proceeding 
From  the  accordant  strings  of  Michael’s  melodious  fiddle. 

Longfellow , Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

accordantly  (a-kor'dant-li),  adv.  In  an  accor- 
dant manner ; in  accordance  or  agreement, 
accorder  (a-kor'der),  n.  One  who  accords  or 
agrees ; one  who  grants  or  bestows.  [Rare.] 
according  (a-kor'ding),  p.  a.  1.  Agreeing; 
harmonious. 


Th'  according  music  of  a well-mixed  state. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  294. 


Fuller,  Worthies,  Derbyshire. 
intrans.  To  adjoin ; be  adjacent. 

The  shores  which  to  the  sea  accoste. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  42. 

accost  (a-kost'),  n.  Tbe  act  of  accosting;  ad- 
dress ; salutation. 

He  revealed  himself  in  his  accost. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  101. 

accostable  (a-k6s'ta-bl),  a.  [<F.  accostahle, 
< accoster,  approach:  see  accost,  v.]  Capable 
of  being  accosted ; easy  of  access ; affable. 

The  French  are  a free,  debonnair,  accostable  people. 

. : Howell,  Letters,  ii.  12. 

rfrfnZw  0t  accos>ted  (a-k6s'ted),  p.  a.  In  her. : ( a ) Placed 
on  either  or  on  each  side  of  a principal  charge : 

as,  a bend  accosted  by  two 
bendlets.  (6)  Placed  side  by 
side,  as  two  beasts,  -whether 
facing  in  the  same  direction 
or  not. 

accouche  (a-kosh'),  v.  i.  [<  F. 
accoucher,  tr.  deliver,  intr.  be 
delivered,  give  birth,  < OF. 
acoucher.  lay  one’s  self  down 
in  bed,  < a - (L.  ad),  to,  + cou- 
cher,  earlier  colclier,  colder,  F. 
coucher,  lay  one’s  self  down,  lie  down:  — - 


A Bend  Accosted  by 
Bendlets. 


. . - - ■ — see 

couch,  v .]  ro  act  as  an  accoucheur  or  a mid- 

2.  Suitable  ; agreeable  ; in  accordance ; in  pro-  armneheTneTit  7*» 

portion  • followed  bv  to  accoucnemenu  (a-Kosii  mon),  n.  [F .,  < accou- 

^ ^ cher:  see  accouchcA  Delivery  in  childbed  * nai- 

^ Our  zeal  should  be  according  to  knowledge.  Bp.  Sprat,  turition.  J ° 1 ^ 

acceding  (a-kor'ding),  adv.  In  accordance  accoucheur  (a-kd-sher'),w.  [F.,  a man-midwife 
(with);  agreeably  (to):  used  with  to:  as,  he  < accoucher : see  accouche .]  A man-midwife* 
acted  according  to  his  judgment : often  ap-  a medical  practitioner  who  attends  women  in 
phed  to  persons,  but  referring  elliptically  to  childbirth. -Accoucheur-toad.  See  nurse-frog 
their  statements  or  opinions.  Often  abbrevi-  accoucheuse  (a-ko-shez'),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  ac- 
coucheur. ] A midwife. 

account  (a-kount'),  v.  [<  ME.  acounten,  aeun- 
ten,  < OF.  acmter,  aconter  = Pr.  OSp.  OPg. 


ated  to  ace. 


According  to  him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

For  no  delicious  morsel  pass'd  her  throat ; 

According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  1.  20. 
According  as,  agreeably,  conformably,  or  proportionately 

A man  may,  with  prudence  and  a good  conscience,  ap- 
prove of  the  professed  principles  of  one  party  more  than 
the  other,  according  as  he  thinks  they  best  promote  the 
good  of  church  and  state. 

Swift,  Sentiments  of  a Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  i. 


< OF.  acmter, 
acontar  = It.  accontare  (later  OF.  also  acomp- 
ter,  mod.  F.  accompter,  late  ME.  acompten,  mod. 
E, . accompt,  q.  v.,  after  L.),  < ML.  *accomputare, 
< L.  ad,  to,  + computare,  count,  compute : see 
counfi  an^  compute.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  count  or 
reckon  as;  deem;  consider;  think;  hold  to  be. 

The  opinion  of  more  worlds  than  one  has  in  ancient 
times  been  accounted  a heresy. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Math.  "Works,  i. 


account 

I have  been  accounted  a good  stick  in  a country-dance. 

Sheridan , The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 

He  fails  obtain  what  he  accounts  his  right. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  189. 

2f.  To  reckon  or  compute ; count. 

The  motion  of  the  sun  whereby  years  are  accounted. 

Sir  T.  Broume , Vulg.  Err. 
3.  To  assign  or  impute ; give  the  credit  of ; 
reckon  as  belonging  or  attributable.  [Rare.] 

Even  as  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  accounted 
to  him  for  righteousness.  Gal.  ii.  6. 

You  have  all  sorts  of  graces  accounted  to  you. 

Jerrold,  Works,  IY.  408. 
4f.  To  give  an  account,  reason,  or  explanation 
of ; explain. 

A way  of  accounting  the  solidity  of  ice.  Glanville. 

5f.  To  take  into  consideration.  Chaucer. — 6f. 
To  recount;  relate.  Chaucer. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  render  an  account  or  re- 
lation of  particulars ; answer  in  a responsible 
character : followed  by  with  or  to  before  a per- 
son, and  by  for  before  a thing : as,  an  officer 
must  account  with  or  to  the  treasurer  for  money 
received. 

They  must  account  to  me  for  these  things,  which  I miss 
so  greatly.  Lamb , Old  Benchers. 

2.  To  furnish  or  assign  a reason  or  reasons; 
give  an  explanation : with  for:  as,  idleness  ac- 
counts for  poverty. 

Ton  11  not  let  me  speak — I say  the  lady  can  account  for 
tins  much  better  than  I can.  Sheridan,  The  Bivals,  iv.  2. 
3f.  To  reckon;  count. 

Calendar  months,  . . . by  which  months  we  still  account. 

Holder,  On  Time. 

To  account  oft,  to  make  account  of ; esteem. 

It  [silver]  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  1 jq.  x 21. 

* I account  of  her  beauty.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  1. 

account  (a-kount'),  n.  [<  ME.  acount,  acunt, 
acont,  < OP.  acunt,  acont  (<  a-  + cont,  < L.  com - 
putum,  a calculation),  acunte,  aconte  (later  OP. 
and  ME.  acompt,  acompte:  see  accompt ),  < OP. 
acunter,  aconter : see  account, v.]  1.  A reckon- 
ing,  an  enumeration,  or  a computation ; meth- 
od of  computing:  as,  the  Julian  account  of  time. 

That  . . . 

I might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 

Exceed  account.  Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 

2.  A reckoning  of  money  or  business ; a state- 
ment or  record  of  financial  or  pecuniary  trans- 
actions, with  their  debits  and  credits,  or  of 
money  received  and  paid  and  the  balance  on 
hand  or  due : as,  to  keep  accounts  ; to  make  out 
an  account. — 3.  A course  of  business  dealings 
or  relations  requiring  the  keeping  of  records : 
as,  to  have  an  account  with  the  bank. — 4.  On 
the  stock  exchange,  that  part  of  the  transactions 
between  buyer  and  seller  to  be  settled  on  the 
fortnightly  or  monthly  settling-day : as,  I have 
sold  A.  B.  500  shares  for  the  account. — 5.  Nar- 
rative; relation;  statement  of  facts ; a recital, 
verbal  or  written,  of  particular  transactions 
and  events : as,  an  account  of  the  revolution  in 
Prance. 

The  account  which  Thucydides  has  given  of  the  retreat 
from  Syracuse  is  among  narratives  what  Vandyke's  Lord 
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accoutrement 


pnees  obtained,  and  the  net  result  after  deduction  of  ex-  aernnntaVilw  (a  kmin'to  r.i;\  r 

penses,  etc. -Account  stated,  an  account  or  statement  aCC0  ,,  , y (a-koun  ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  ac- 
showing  the  result  of  a course  of  transactions,  for  adjust-  c°™table  manner. 

ment  between  the  parties.  Sometimes  called  estate.— Ac-  accountancy  (a-koun'tan-si),  n.  The  art  or 
wV°itwLchXpkS^  N.E.D. 

dant  shaU  render  his  just  account,  or  show  good  cause  to  acc?untant  (a-koun  taut),  n.  and  a.  [Also 
"■*  * — - - - written  accomptant,  < P.  accomptant  (OP.  acun - 


[ — .no  juov  awwuub,  vi  ssiiuvv  goou  cause  to 

the  contrary.— For  account  of,  on  behalf  of : as,  sold  for 
account  of  A.  B.,  that  is,  disposed  of  by  sale,  and  to  be 
accounted  for  to  A.  B.—  For  the  account,  for  settlement 
on  the  regular  settling-day,  and  not  for  cash  or  ready 
money : used  on  the  stock  exchange.  See  above,  4 — In 
account  with,  having  business  dealings  with  (some  one) 
requiring  the  keeping  of  an  account. — Money  of  ac- 
count, a denomination  of  money  used  in  reckoning  but 
not  current  as  coins:  thus,  in  China,  the  tael  or  ounce- 
weight  of  silver  is  a money  of  account. — On  or  to  ac- 
count, as  an  instalment  or  interim  payment. — On  one’s 
OWR  account,  for  one’s  self ; for  one’s  own  interest  and 
at  one  s own  risk  : as,  he  has  gone  into  business  on  his  own 

account.  To  go  on  the  account  t,  to  join  a piratical  ex-  ona/c.,  m.  tor  M.,  ii 

pedition;  turn  pirate  : probably  from  the  parties  sharing  i / i ,,  , . . 

as  m a commercial  venture.  accountant-general  ( a-koun  tant-j en  e-ral ) , n. 


•'If  -V'V.WJ  ' . UVU/t- 

tant),  ppr.  of  accompter : see  account  and  -ant1.'] 
l.n.  1.  One  skilled  in  counting;  one  who  keeps 
or  makes  up  accounts,  especially  one  who  makes 
the  keeping  or  examination  of  accounts  his 
profession:  as,  a chartered  accountant. — 2.  In 
law,  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  account. 

II. t a.  Giving  account ; accountable  ; re- 
sponsible. 

His  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears, 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  4. 


as  in  a commercial  venture. 

I hope  it  is  no  new  thing  for  gentlemen  of  fortune  who 
are  going  on  the  account , to  change  a captain  now  and 
then-  Scott. 

To  make  accountt,  to  form  an  expectation:  judge: 
reckon. 

makes  account  to  find  no  slender 


This  other  part  . . . makes  account  to  find  no  slender  -Bank  of  -England, 
arguments  for  this  assertion  out  of  those  very  Scriptures  accountantship  (a-koun'tant-cdnn'l 
which  are  commonly  urged  against  it.  Milton,  ^ 


The  principal  or  responsible”  accountant 7 in 
a public  office  or  in  a mercantile  or  banking 
house  or  company ; in  England,  formerly  also 
an  officer  in  chancery  who  received  all  moneys 
lodged  in  court  and  deposited  the  same  in  the 
Bank  of  England. 


«UOM06IUWUUUIIUl  til  _ 

which  are  commonly  urged  against  it.  Milton. 

They  made  no  account  but  that  the  navy  should  be  ab- 
solutely master  of  the  seas. 

Bacon,  Consid.  of  War  with  Spain. 
To  make  account  of,  to  hold  in  estimation  or  esteem ; 
value:  generally  with  an- adjective  of  quantity,  as  much, 
little,  no,  etc. : as,  he  makes  no  account  of  difficulties. 

What  is  . . . the  son  of  man,  that  thou  makest  account 
°/himI  Ps.  cxliv.  3. 

We  never  make  much  account  of  objections  [to  war] 
which  merely  respect  the  actual  state  of  the  world  at  this 
moment,  but  which  admit  the  general  expediency  and 
permanent  excellence  of  the  project. 


The 


— ---V,  -X.UU.,  xw. 

To  open  an  account  with,  to  begin  a course  of  dealings 
with,  requiring  the  keeping  of  an  account.— To  take  into 
account,  to  take  into  consideration ; make  a part  of  the 
reckoning  or  estimate.  = Syn.  5.  Account,  Relation,  Narra- 
tion, Narrative,  Recital,  Description,  Story,  statement,  re- 
hearsal, chronicle,  history,  tale,  report,  These  words  agree 
in  denoting  the  rehearsal  of  an  event  or  of  a series  of  events. 


office  or  employment  of  an  "accountant, 
account-book  (a-kount'buk),  n.  A book  con- 
taining accounts,  especially  one  containing  a 
record  of  sales,  purchases,  and  payments ; a 
ruled  book  for  entering  details  of  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

account-day  (a-kount 'da),  n.  A day  set  apart 
once  in  each  naif  month  for  the  adjustment  of 
differences  between  brokers  on  the  English 
stock  exchange.  A similar  practice  prevails 
jet.  in  the  Continental  bourses. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  189.  acCOUplef  (a-kup'l),  v.  t.  [<F.  decoupler,  join, 
< OF . acoupler , also  acouhler  = Sp.  acoplar  = It. 
accoppiare , < ML.  accopulare , < L.  ad,  to,  4- 
copulare , couple : see  couple , v.]  To  join  or 
link  together;  unite;  couple. 

The  Englishmen  accoupled  themselves  with  the  French- 
men-  Hall,  Chronicles,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  9. 


iii  uciiuLiiig  renearsai  oi  an  event  or  of  a series  of  events,  men.  HaU  Chronicle 

£ccom«  directs  attention  to  the  facts  related  rather  than  to  * A , . ’ 

the  relater ; it  is  the  most  general  term.  Relation  is  also  aCCOUpieinent  (a-kup'l-ment),  n.  [<  F.  accou- 
general  in  its  meaning,  hut.  imniips  nuim  a i rootle « plement=  It.  dccoppiamenio  : see  accouple.]  1. 

The  act  of  accoupling  or  connecting  in  pairs ; 


, xo  ixxc  luvou  fccueiui  term,  xieiazion  is  also 

general  in  its  meaning,  but  implies  more  directly  a re- 
later  ; it  is  less  used  in  this  sense  than  the  corresponding 
verb  relate.  It  holds  a middle  place  between  account  and 
narrative.  Narration  is  the  act  of  narrating ; the  mean- 
ing “ the  thing  narrated  ” has  by  desynonymization  been 
given  up  to  narrative.  A narrative  sets  forth  a series  of 
incidents  dependent  upon  each  other  for  meaning  and 
value,  and  generally  drawn  from  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  narrator.  A recital  is  a narrative,  usually  of  events 
that  peculiarly  affect  the  interests  or  the  feelings  of  the 
reciter ; hence  it  is  generally  more  detailed : as,  the  re- 
cital of  one  s wrongs,  griefs,  troubles.  A description  is  an 
account  addressed  to  the  imagination,  a picture  in  words. 
A story  is  by  derivation  a short  history,  and  by  develop- 
ment a narrative  designed  to  interest  and  please.  There 
may  be  an  account  of  a battle  or  a burglary ; a relation  of 
an  adventure ; a man  of  extraordinary  powere  of  narration, 
so  that  his  narrative  is  exact  and  vivid ; a recital  of  one’s 
personal  sufferings;  a description  of  a scene  or  an  inci- 
dent ; a story  of  a life. 

accountt  (a-kount'),  pp.  [Reduced  from  ac- 
counted.] Accounted ; reckoned. 

Was  with  long  use  account  no  sin. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.,  Gower. 
[In  older  editions  this  is  printed  account’d.] 


" . uaxxaiiita  wiutl>  * UIHiyKe  S JjOm  1 vuxuiuuo  iiuo  w pilllicu  IttWlOTtlt.J  ” ~ 

Strafford  .s  among  paintings.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.  accountability  (a-koun-ta-t>il'i-ti),  n.  The  a . „ . , , ..J1*’ 

6.  A statement  of  reasons,  causes,  grounds,  state  of  being  accountable  or  answerable-  re-  accoutre>  accouter  (a-ko  ter), 


6.  A statement  of  reasons,  causes,  grounds, 
etc.,  explanatory  of  some  event : as,  no  satis- 
factory account  bas  yet  been  given  of  these 
phenomena.— -7.  An  explanatory  statement  or 
vindication  of  one’s  conduct,  such  as  is  given 
to  a superior. 

Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship.  Luke  xvi.  2. 

8.  Reason  or  consideration;  ground:  used  accountable 
with  on : as,  on  all  accounts;  on  every  account; 
on  account  of. 

He  [Bacon]  valued  geometry  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on 
account  of  those  uses,  which  to  Plato  appeared  so  base. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

9.  Estimation;  esteem;  distinction;  dignity; 
consequence  or  importance. 

There  never  was  a time  when  men  wrote  so  much  and  so 
well,  and  that  without  being  of  any  great  account  them- 
selves. JP.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  293. 

10.  Profit;  advantage : as,  to  find  one’s  account 
in  a pursuit ; to  turn  anything  to  account. 

Why  deprive  us  of  a malady  by  which  such  numbers 
find  their  account ! Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

1 1 . Regard ; behalf ; sake : as,  all  this  trouble 
I have  incurred  on  your  account. 

Sometimes  spelled  accompt. 

Account  current,  open  account,  a course  of  business 

dealinCTS  still  nrvnt.imiiTID'hpt.WPPn  hvnnartioo  nron  onoAiint 


state  of  being  accountable  or  answerable;  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fulfilment  of  obligations ; 
liability  to  account  for  conduct,  meet  or  suffer 
consequences,  etc. : as,  to  hold  a trustee  to  his 
accountability  ; the  accountability  of  parents  to- 
ward their  children,  or  of  men  toward  God. 

The  awful  idea  of  accountability.  R.  Hall. 

countable  (a-koun'ta-bl),  a.  [<  account  + 

■able.  Cf.  P . comptabl'e,  accountable,  respon- 
sible.] 1.  Liable  to  be  called  to  account;  re- 
sponsible, as  for  a trust  or  obligation ; answer- 
able,  as  for  conduct : as,  every  man  is  account- 
able to  God  for  his  conduct ; a sheriff  is  account- 
able as  bailiff  and  receiver  of  goods. 

Subjects  therefore  are  accountable  to  superiors. 

Dryden,  Post,  to  Hist,  of  League. 

2.  Of  which  an  account  can  he  given;  that 
can  be  accounted  for : in  this  use  opposed  to 
unaccountable.  [Rare.] 

We  can  never  frame  any  accountable  relation  to  it  [our 

country],  nor  consequently  assign  any  natural  or  proper  - - - i.  u. 

affection  toward  it.  Shaftesbury,  Misc.,  3.  accoutrement,  accouterment  (a-k6'ter-ment) 

Accpuntable  receipt,  a written  acknowledgment  of  the  n ■ 1-  Personal  vestment  or  clothing  • eouinl 
receint  nf  *“  *“  ” ment  or  furnishing  in  general ; array;  apparel. 

[Rare  in  the  singular.] 


union  in  couples ; marriage.  [Rare.] 

The  son  borp  of  such  an  accouplement  shall  be  most 
untoward.  Trial  of  Men’s  Wits,  p.  308. 

2.  In  carp. : (a)  A tie  or  brace.  (6)  The  entire 
piece  of  work  formed  by  a brace  and  the  tim- 
bers which  it  joins. 

accouraget  (a-kur'aj),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  accourager, 
earlier  acorager,  acoragier,  inspire  with  cour- 

age,  < a-  (L.  ad),  to,  + corage,  coraige,  courage. 
Cf.  encourage.']  To  encourage. 

But  he  endevored  with  speaches  milde 
Her  to  recomfort,  and  accourage  bold. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  34. 

accourtt  (a-kort'),  v.  t.  [<  ac-  + court.  Cf.  OP. 
accort,  civil,  polite,  accortement,  accortise,  po- 
liteness, courtesy,  as  if  from  a verb  *accorter.] 
To  entertain  with  courtesy. 

Accourting  each  her  friend  with  lavish  test. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  16. 

— v-  ....  „ v.  t. ; pret.  and 

pp.  accoutred  or  accoutered,  ppr.  accoutring  or 
accoutering.  [<  P . accoutrer , earlier  accoustrer 
acoustrer,  acoutrer,  clothe,  dress,  equip,  ar- 
range, = Pr.  acotrar,  acoutrar ; of  uncertain 
origin ; perhaps  K OP . a-  (L.  ad)  + cousteur, 
coustre,  coutre,  the  sexton  of  a church,  one  of 
whose  duties  was  to  take  care  of  the  sacred 
vestments,  both  of  the  priest  and  of  the  image 
of  the  Virgin ; prob.  < L.  *custorem  for  custodem, 
nom.  custos,  a guardian,  keeper:  see  custo- 
dian.] To  dress,  equip,  or  furnish;  specifi- 
cally, array  in  a military  dress;  put  on  or 
furnish  with  accoutrements. 

Upon  the  word, 

Accoutred  as  I was,  I plunged  in. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 

He  ungirds  his  horse,  claps  the  whole  equipage  on  his 
own  back,  and,  thus  accoutred,  marches  on  the  next  inn. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

Our  globe,  . . . accoutred  with  so  noble  a furniture  of 
air,  light,  and  gravity.  Derham,  Physico-Theol.,  i.  5. 


Account  current,  open  account,  a course  of  business  Pam-  = oyn.  1.  Amenable,  answerable,  respon 
deahngsstmcontinuingbetween  two  parties,  or  an  aeeount  aronnnt.nhlMiPcjQ  fa  Vmin'ta  HI  nOC\ 
not  stated.— Account  rendered,  a statement  presented  by  accOun ta  DieneSS  ( a-koun  ta-  bl-nes ) , 


ouxiuuuiiig  ocoTcoii  mupai  uca,  urau  account 

not  stated. — Account  rendered,  a statement  presented  by 
a creditor  to  his  debtor,  showing  the  charges  of  the  former 
against  the  latter. — Account  sales  (an  abbreviation  of 
account  of  the  sales),  a*  separate  account  rendered  to  his 
principal  by  a factor  or  broker,  showing  the  goods  sold,  the 


XXVWUXXVIXUXC  X.  ixLCipU,  O,  IV  lHlCll  aCR.no  WiCU^ineilt  oi  me 

receipt  of  money  or  goods  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
receiver.  It  differs  from  an  ordinary  receipt  or  acquittance 
in  that  the  latter  imports  merely  that  money  has  been 
paid.  = Syn.  1.  Amenable,  answerable,  responsible. 

iccountableness  (a-koun'ta-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  accountable  ^’accountability. 

Tied  to  no  creed  and  confessing  no  intellectual  account- 
ableness to  any  power  less  than  the  Eternal  Reason. 

Bellows , Introd.  to  Martineau’s  Materialism,  p.  7. 


And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 
I profess  requital  to  a hair’s  breadth ; not  only,  Mistress 
Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoutre- 
ment, complement,  and  ceremony  of  it. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 


accoutrement 

2.  pi.  Dress  in  relation  to  its  component  parts  ; 
equipage;  trappings;  specifically,  the  equip- 
ments of  a soldier  except  arms  and  clothing ; 
equipage  for  military  service.  See  equipage . 
In  robes  of  peace,  accoutrements  of  rest, 

He  was  advanc’d  a counsellor. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 
Among  piled  arms  and  rough  accoutrements. 

Tennyson,  The  Princess,  v. 

accoyt  (a-koi'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  acoien,  < OF.  acoier, 
quiet,  < a-  (L.  ad),  to,  + coi,  quiet:  see  coy1.] 

1.  To  render  quiet ; soothe. 

And  with  kind  words  accoyd , vowing  great  love  to  mee. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  59. 

2.  To  dishearten ; daunt ; subdue. 

Then  is  your  carelesse  courage  accoyed. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.  (Feb.). 

accraset,  v.  t.  See  acraze. 
accreaset  (a-kres'),  v.  i.  [Formerly  also  ac- 
creace,  accress,  < ME.  acresen,  increase,  < OF. 
acreistre,  later  aeeroistrc,  mod.  F.  acerottre  = Sp. 
acrecer  = It.  accrescere,  < L.  accrescere,  grow, 
become  larger  by  growth,  increase:  see  ac- 
cresce  (a  later  form,  after  the  L. ),  increase,  de- 
crease, etc.,  and  der.  accrue.']  To  increase. 

Accrescere,  to  increase,  to  accrease,  to  add  vnto,  ...  to 
accrew,  to  eeke.  Florio. 

Such  as  ask,  why  the  sea  doth  never  debord  nor  accreace 
a whit.  D.  Person,  Varieties,  1 § 6,  24.  (V.  E.  D.) 

accredit  (a-kred'it),  v.  t.  [<  F.  accrediter,  ear- 
lier acrediter,  accredit,  (ac-  (L.  ad),  to,  + credit, 
n.,  credit  (see  credit,  7?.);  =Sp.  Pg . acreditar 
= It.  accreditare,  accredit,  similarly  formed.] 

1 . To  give  credit  or  credence  to ; repose  confi- 
dence in ; trust ; esteem. 

Such  were  the  principal  terms  of  the  surrender  of  Gra- 
nada, as  authenticated  by  the  most  accredited  Castilian  and 
Arabic  authorities.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  15. 

His  party  will . . . protect  and  accredit  him,  in  spite  of 
conduct  the  most  contradictory  to  their  own  principles. 

Scott. 

2.  To  confer  credit  or  authority  on ; stamp  with 
authority. 

With  the  best  writers  of  our  age,  accredit  is  “invest  with 
credit  or  authority,”  to  which  may  be  added  its  diplo- 
matic sense,  “send  with  letters  credential.” 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  284. 
I am  better  pleased  indeed  that  he  censures  some  things 
than  I should  have  been  with  unmixed  commendation ; for 
his  censure  will  . . . accredit  his  praises. 

Cowper,  Letters,  xliii. 
Hence,  specifically  — 3.  To  send  with,  cre- 
dentials, as  an  envoy. 

According  to  their  rank,  some  agents  of  foreign  govern- 
ments are  directly  accredited  to  a sovereign,  and  others 
to  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 91. 

4.  To  believe ; accept  as  true. 

He  accredited  and  repeated  stories  of  apparitions,  and 
witchcraft,  and  possession,  so  silly,  as  well  as  monstrous, 
that  they  might  have  nauseated  the  coarsest  appetite  for 
wonder.  Southey,  Life  of  Wesley,  II.  198. 

5.  To  ascribe  or  attribute  to ; invest  with  the 
credit  of : followed  by  with. 

Mr.  Bright  himself  was  accredited  with  having  said  that 
his  own  effort  to  arouse  a reforming  spirit  . . . was  like 
flogging  a dead  horse.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xl. 

accreditatet  (a-kred'i-tat),  v.  t. ; prct.  and  pp. 
accreditated,  ppr.  accreditating.  [As  accredit + 
-ate2.]  Same  as  accredit. 

She  bowed,  kissing  the  Thracian’s  hands,  who  would  not 
resist  it,  to  accreditate  the  beginnings  of  his  Love  to  be  of 
estimation. 

Sir  A.  Cokaine,  tr.  of  Loredano,  Dianea,  IV.  § 3.  (V.  E.  D .) 

accreditation!  (a-kred-i-ta'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  accrediting,  or  the  state  of  being  accredited. 

Having  received  my  instructions  and  letters  of  accredi- 
tation from  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  on  the  17th  day  of 
April,  1780.  Mem.  of  R.  Cumberland,  I.  417.  (N.  E.  D.) 

accrementitial  (ak//re-men-tish'al),  a.  [<L.  as 
if  *accrementum  (found  once,  but  a false  read- 
ing), addition  (< accrescere , increase:  see  ac- 
cresce,  andef.  excrement,  increment ),  + E.  -itial.] 
In  physiol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  process  of 
accrementition. 

accrementition  (aV/re-men-tish'on),  n.  [<L. 
as  if  * accrementum,  on  analogy  of  accrementi- 
tial, q.  v.  The  regular  form  would  be  *accre- 
mentation.]  In  physiol.,  the  production  or  de- 
velopment of  a new  individual  by  the  separa- 
ti«n  of  a part  of  the  parent ; gemmation, 
accrescet  (a-kres'),  v.  i.  [Later  form  of  accrease, 
q.  v.,  after  orig.  L.  accrescere,  increase,  < ad, 
to,  + crescere,  grow:  see  crescent,  and  cf.  ac- 
crue.] 1.  To  increase;  grow.  [Bare.]  — 2. 
To  accrue.  See  accrue,  v.,  2. 
accrescence  (a-kres'ens),  n.  [<  accrescent ; = 
Sp.  acrecencia  = It.  accrescenza,  increase.]  1 . 
The  act  of  increasing;  gradual  growth  or  in- 
crease ; accretion. 
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The  silent  accrescence  of  belief  from  the  unwatched  de- 
positions of  a general,  never  contradicted,  hearsay. 

Coleridge,  Statesman’s  Manual  (1839),  App.  B,  p.  296. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  increased;  an 
increment. 

accrescent  (a-kres'ent),  a.  [<  L.  accrescen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  accrescere,  grow:  see  accresce.]  In- 
creasing; growing.  Specifically,  in  hot.,  applied  to 
parts  connected  with  the  flower  which  increase  in  size 
after  flowering,  as  frequently  occurs  with  the  calyx,  invo- 
lucre, etc. 

accrescimento  (ak-kresh-i-men'to),  n.  [It. : see 
accresce .]  In  music,  the  increase  of  the  dura- 
tion of  a sound  by  one  half,  indicated  by  a dot 
after  the  note. 

accrete  (a-kret'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  accreted, 
ppr.  accreting.  [<  L.  accretus,  pp.  of  accrescere : 
see  accresce.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  grow  by  ac- 
cretion ; gather  additions  from  without.  [Rare.] 

We  see  everywhere  wasted  cliffs  and  denuded  shores, 
or  accreted  shingle-banks  and  sand-hills. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  62. 
2.  To  be  added;  adhere;  become  attached  by  a 
process  of  accretion. 

Centres  about  which  thought  has  accreted,  instead  of 
crystallizing  into  its  own  free  forms. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  161. 

* II.  tram.  To  cause  to  grow  or  unite, 
accrete  (a-kret'),  a.  [<L.  accretus,  pp.  of  ac- 
crescere : see  accresce.]  Grown  together ; formed 
^.by  accretion ; accreted, 
accretion  (a-kre'shon),  n.  [<L.  accretio(n-), 
< accretus,  pp.  of  accrescere,  grow : see  accresce 
and  accrete.  ] 1 . The  act  of  accreting  or  accres- 


accumbent 

crue,  crew:  see  crew1,  and  cf.  recruit.]  If.  An 
accession ; addition ; reinforcement. 

The  towne  of  Calis  and  the  forts  thereabouts  were  not 
supplied  with  anie  new  accrewes  of  soldiers. 

Holinshed,  Chron.,  III.  1135  1. 
Should  be  able  ...  to  oppose  the  French  by  the  accrue  of 
Scotland.  M.  Godwyn,  Annals  Eng.,  III.  283.  (V.  E.  D .) 

2.  A loop  or  stitch  forming  an  extra  mesh  in 
network. 

There  are  also  accrues,  false  meshes,  or  quarterings, 
which  are  loops  inserted  in  any  given  row,  by  which  the 
number  of  meshes  is  increased.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  359. 

accrue  (a-kro'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  accrued , ppr. 
accruing.  [Also  written  accrew  (now  obs.),  < 
ME.  acrewe , v.,  < * acrewe,  n. : see  accrue , n.~\ 
It.  To  grow;  increase;  augment. 

And,  though  powre  faild,  her  courage  did  accrew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  7. 

2.  To  happen  or  result  as  a natural  growth; 
come  or  fall  as  an  addition  or  increment,  as  of 
profit  or  loss,  advantage  or  damage ; arise  in 
due  course : as,  a profit  accrues  to  government 
from  the  coinage  of  copper;  the  natural  in- 
crease accrues  to  the  common  benefit. 

To  no  one  can  any  benefit  accrue  from  such  aerial 
speculations  ...  as  crowd  almost  every  book  in  our  lan- 
guage that  we  turn  to.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  Pref. 

That  pleasure  which  accrues  from  good  actions. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Relig.  , ii.  5. 

3.  In  law,  to  become  a present  and  enforcible 
right  or  demand.  Thus  the  right  to  set  up  the  statute 
of  limitations  against  a claim  accrues  by  lapse  of  time ; a 
cause  of  action  on  a note  does  not  accrue  till  the  note 
becomes  payable. 


cing;  a growing  to;  an  increase  by  natural  accrued  (a-krod'),_p.  a.  In  her.,  full-grown:  an 


growth ; an  addition ; specifically,  an  increase 
by  an  accession  of  parts  externally. 

The  phrase  “ living  language,”  used  with  reference  to 
facts,  must  import  perpetual  excretion  and  accretion  of 
substance,  involving  or  producing  assimilation,  develop- 
ment, and  renewal.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  18. 

A mineral  or  unorganized  body  can  undergo  no  change 
save  by  the  operation  of  mechanical  or  chemical  forces; 
and  any  increase  of  its  bulk  is  due  to  the  addition  of  like 
particles  to  its  exterior : it  augments  not  by  growth  hut 
by  accretion.  Owen,  Comp.  Anat.,  i. 


epithet  applied  to  trees. 

accruement  (a-kro' ment),  n.  1.  Accrual. — 
2.  That  which  accrues ; au  addition ; incre- 
ment. 

accruer  ( a-kro 'er),  71.  [<  accrue  + -er5,  as  in 

user,  trover,  waiver,  and  other  law  terms,  where 
-er  represents  the  F.  inf.  suffix.]  In  law,  the 
act  or  fact  of  accruing;  accrual.— Clause  of  ac- 
cruer, a clause  in  a deed  or  bequest  to  several  persons, 
directing  to  whom,  in  case  of  the  death  of  one  or  more, 
his  or  their  shares  shall  go  or  accrue. 


2.  In  pathol., the  growing  together  of  partsnor-  acct.  curt>  In  com;  a contraction  of  account 
mally  separate,  as  the  fingers  or  toes.-3.  The  current.  Originally  written  alc,  a symbol  now 
thing  added;  an  extraneous  addition;  an  ac-  almost  exclusively  used  for  account. 
cession:  commonly  used  m the  plural  and  re-  accubation  (ak-u-ba'shon),  n.  [<L.  accuba- 

tio{n-),  < accubare,  lie  near,  esp.  reclihe  at  ta- 
ble, ( ad,  to,  + cubare,  lie  down.  See  incubate 


strieted  to  accessions  made  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally by  some  external  force. 

- He  strove  to  pare  away  the  accretion t of  age. 

Merivale,  Hist.  Homans,  V.  150. 

4.  In  law:  (a)  The  increase  or  growth  of  prop- 
erty hy  external  accessions,  as  by  alluvium 
naturally  added  to  land  situated  on  the  hank  of 
a river,  or  on  the  seashore.  When  the  accretion 
takes  place  hy  small  and  imperceptible  degrees  it  belongs 
to  tile  owner  of  the  land  immediately  behind,  but  if  it 
is  sudden  and  considerable  it  may  belong  to  the 
state.  (!,)  in  Scots  law,  the  completion  of 
an  originally  defective  or  imperfect  right 
hy  some  subsequent  act  on  the  part  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  right  was  derived, 
accretive  (a-kre'tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  accretion;  increasing  or  adding 
hy  growth;  growing;  accrescent:  as, 

“the  accretive  motion  of  plants,”  Glan- 
ville,  Seep.  Sci.,  ix.  60. 
accrewt,  accrewet,  n.  and  v.  Obsolete 
spellings  of  accrue.  The  spelling  is  retained  in 
the  clipped  form  crew 1 (which  see), 
accriminatet  (a-krim'i-nat),  t>.  t.  [<  ac-  + crim- 
inate (cf.  Sp.  acriminar,  exaggerate  a crime, 
accuse) : see  criminate.]  To  charge  with  a 
crime. 

accroacht  (a-kroch'),  V.  t.  [<ME.  acrochen, 
< OF.  accrocher,  fix  on  a hook,  hook  up,  < a-  (L. 
ad),  to,  + croc,  a hook,  a crook : see  croolc  and 
crochet.  Cf.  encroach.]  ~ 
one’s  self  as  with  a hook, 
usurp : as,  to  accroach  royal  power  to  one’s  self, 
accroachmentt  (a-kroch'ment),  7i.  The  act  of 
accroaching;  encroachment;  usurpation,  as  of 
sovereign  power, 
accrual  (a-kro'al),  n. 
cruing;  accretion, 
accrue  (a-kro'), 


and  accumb.]  1.  The  act  of  lying  down  or  re- 
clining ; specifically,  the  ancient  practice,  de- 
rived from  the  Orient,  of  eating  meals  in  a re- 
cumbent posture.  Among  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of 
the  Homeric  poems  this  practice  had  not  yet  been  adopted ; 
but  in  historical  times  it  obtained  in  general  among  both 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  is  illustrated  in  early  vase-paint- 
ings. It  was  customary  to  eat  reclining  diagonally  toward 


Accubation. — An  ancient  dinner. 

the  table,  resting  on  couches,  either  flat  on  the  breast 
or  supported  on  the  left  elbow  in  a semi-sitting  position. 
Cushions  were  provided  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  el- 
bow and  the  back.  The  table  was  usually  a little  lower 
than  the  couches,  for  convenience  in  reaching  the  food. 
See  triclinium. 

Which  gesture  . 
accubation. 


cannot  he  avoided  in  the  laws  of 
Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  6. 

2.  In  med.,  lying-in;  confinement;  accouehe- 
- „ , . , ment.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

1.  I o hook,  or  draw  to  accumbt  (a-kumb'),  v.  i.  [<L.  accumb  ere,  lie 
A.  In  old  laws,  to  near,  esp.  recline  at  table,  < ad,  to,  + *cumbere 
(in  comp.),  a nasalized  form  of  cubare,  lie 
down.  See  accubation .]  To  recline,  according 
to  the  ancient  fashion  at  table.  See  accuba- 
tion.  Bailey. 

I he  act  or  process  of  ac-  accumbencyt  (a-kum'ben-si),  n.  [<  accumbent : 

rA,  ...  . see  -cy.']  The  state  of  being  accumbent  or  of 

[Also  written  accrew  (now  ^reclining. 


accumbent  (a-Wbent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  un- 


dipped form  crewe  (>  E.  crew),  and  in  the  verb 
acrewe,  accrue  ; < OF.  acrewe,  acreue,  that  which 
grows  up,  to  the  profit  of  the  owner,  on  the 
earth  or  in  a wood,  later  “ accreve,  a growth,  in- 
crease, eeking,  augmentation  ” (Cotgrave),  orig. 
fern,  of  acreu,  “ accreu,  growne,  increased” 
(Cotgrave),  (AF.  acru),  pp.  of  acreistre  (AF. 
acrestre),  later  aceroistre,  mod.  F.  accroitre,  < 
L.  accrescere,  grow,  accrease,  accresce,  in- 
crease : see  accrease,  accresce.  Hence  hy  abbr. 


ben(t~)s,  ppr.  of  accurnbere : see 
accumb.]  I .a.  1.  Leaning  or 
reclining,  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  at  their  meals.  See 
accubation. 

The  Roman  recumbent  (or  more 
properly  accumbent)  posture  in  eating 
was  introduced  after  the  first  Runic 
war.  Arbuthrwt , Anc.  Coins,  p.  134. 

In  hot.,  lying  against : applied  to  the  cotyle- 


Accumbent  Ovule 
( Thiaspi  arvense). 


accum'bent 
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accusative 


dons  of  an  embryo  when  their  edges  lie  against 
or  are  opposed  to  the  radicle. 

Il.t  n.  One  who  reclines,  as  at  meals ; one 
at  table,  whether  reclining  or  sitting. 

A penance  must  be  done  by  every  accumbent  in  sitting 
out  the  passage  through  all  these  dishes. 

• Bp.  Hall,  Occas.  Med.,  No.  81. 

accumberf  (a-kum'ber),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  acumbren, 
acombren,  for  earlier  encumbren,  cncombren : see 
encumber,  and  o-16  and  en- 1.]  To  encumber; 
clog. 

And  lette  his  sheep  acombred  in  the  mire. 

Chaucer , Prol.  Parson’s  Tale. 

Accumbred  with  carriage  of  women  and  children. 

Campion,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  28. 

accumulate  (a-ku'nm-lat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
accumulated , ppr.  accumulating.  [<  L.  accumu- 
latus , pp.  of  accumulare,  heap  up,  < ad,  to,  + 
cumulare , heap,  < cumulus , a heap:  see  cumu- 
late and  cumulus.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  heap  up; 
collect  or  bring  together;  make  a pile,  mass, 
or  aggregation  of:  as,  to  accumulate  earth  or 
stones ; to  accumulate  money  or  sorrows. 

Never  pray  more ; abandon  all  remorse ; 

On  horror’s  head  horrors  accumulate. 

Shale.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
2.  To  form  by  heaping  up  or  collecting  the 
parts  or  elements  of ; obtain  by  gathering  in ; 
amass : as,  to  accumulate  wealth.  [Eare  in  the 
physical  sense,  as  in  the  first  extract.] 

Soon  the  young  captive  prince  shall  roll  in  fire, 

And  all  his  race  accumulate  the  pyre. 

J.  Barlow,  Columbiad,  iii.  362.  (iV.  E.  D.) 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a statesman  who  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs  might  easily,  and  without  giving  scandal, 
accumulate  in  no  long  time  an  estate  amply  sufficient  to 
support  a dukedom.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

A weak  mind  does  not  accumulate  force  enough  to  hurt 
itself.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  ii. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  grow  in  size,  number,  or 
quantity ; go  on  increasing  by  successive  addi- 
tions: as,  public  evils  accumulate. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  52. 

We  are  the  heirs  to  an  inheritance  of  truth,  grandly  ac- 
cumulating from  generation  to  generation. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  51. 
2.  To  take  degrees  by  accumulation,  as  in  some 
English  universities.  See  accumulation. 
accumulatet  (a-ku'mu-lat),^.  a.  [<  L.  accumu- 
late, pp. : see  accumulate , v.]  Collected  into 
a mass  or  quantity ; increased ; intensified. 

A more  accumulate  degree  of  felicity. 

South,  Sermons,  viii.  147. 
Haply  made  sweeter  by  the  accumulate  thrill. 

Lowell,  Cathedral. 

accumulation  (a-ku-mu-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  accu- 
mulatio(7i-),<  accumulare:  see  accumulate,  v.]  1 . 
The  act  of  accumulating,  or  state  of  being  accu- 
mulated ; an  amassing ; a collecting  together. 

It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  wealth  to  be  susceptible  of 
accumxdation  ; things  which  cannot,  after  being  produced, 
be  kept  for  some  time  before  being  used  are  never,  I think, 
regarded  as  wealth.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Growth  by  continuous  additions,  as  the  ad- 
dition of  interest  to  principal.  Specifically,  in  law : 
(a)  The  adding  of  the  interest  or  income  of  a fund  to  the 
principal,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a will  or  deed  pre- 
venting its  being  expended.  The  law  imposes  restrictions 
on  the  power  of  a testator  or  creator  of  a trust  to  prohibit 
thus  the  present  beneficial  enjoyment  of  a fund  in  order  to 
increase  it  for  a.  future  generation,  (b)  The  concurrence 
of  several  titles  to  the  same  thing,  or  of  several  circum- 
stances to  the  same  proof : more  correctly,  cumulation. 

3.  That  which  is  accumulated ; a heap,  mass, 
or  aggregation : as,  a great  accumulation  of  sand 
at  the  mouth  of  a river. 

Our  days  become  considerable,  like  petty  sums  by  minute 
accumidations.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  v. 

Accumulation  of  degrees,  in  some  of  the  English  uni- 
versities, the  taking  of  a higher  and  a lower  degree  to- 
gether, or  at  shorter  intervals  than  is  usual  or  is  gener- 
ally allowed  by  the  rules.— Accumulation  of  power, 
that  amount  of  force  or  capacity  for  motion  which  some 
machines  possess  at  the  end  of  intervals  of  time,  during 
which  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body  has  been  constantly 
accelerated. 

accumulative  (a-ku'mu-la-tiv),  a.  [<  accumu- 
late + -ive;  = Sp.  acumulativo  (in  adv.  acumida- 
tivamente)  =Pg.  accumulatiyo.]  Tending  to  or 
arising  from  accumulation ; cumulative.— Accu- 
mulative judgment,  in  law,  a second  judgment  against 
a person,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  begin  after  the  first  has 
expired. 

accumulatively  (a-ku'mfi-la-tiv-li),  adv . In  an 
accumulative  manner ; by  heaping ; in  heaps, 
accumulativeness  (a-ku'mu-la-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  accumulative ; tendency 
.to  accumulate. 

accumulator  ( a-ku'mu-la-tor),  n.  [<  L.  accumu- 
lator, < accumulare , accumulate.]  1.  One  -who 
or  that  which  gathers,  accumulates,  or  amasses. 
— 2.  One  who  takes  university  degrees  by  ac- 


cumulation (which  see). — 3.  Anything  used 
for  collecting  and  storing  energy,  etc.  Specifi- 
cally, in  mech.  : (a)  An  india-rubber  spring  serving  for  the 
storage  of  energy  to  be  utilized  for  lifting  and  other  pur- 
poses. ( b ) An  elastic  section  of  a dredge-line,  so  placed 
as  to  prevent  a sudden  break- 
ing strain,  (c)  An  apparatus 
used  principally  in  connec- 
tion with  hydraulic  machines 
as  an  equalizer  of  pressure,  or 
for  the  accumulation  of  ener- 
gy to  be  expended  intermit- 
tently, as  in  hydraulic  cranes, 
elevators,  riveters,  etc.  It 
consists  of  a cylinder  fitted 
with  a plunger,  having  at  its 
upper  end  a cross-head  or 
cap,  to  which  are  secured  the 
weights  necessary  for  the  de- 
sired pressure.  The  water 
forced  into  the  cylinder  raises 
the  plunger,  whose  weight,  re- 
acting upon  the  water,  trans- 
mits this  pressure  to  the  op- 
erating machinery.  The  total 
force,  less  friction,  which  can 
be  expended  is  measured  by 
the  product  of  the  weight  of 
the  plunger  and  its  load  into 
the  distance  traversed  by  it. 
The  joint  capacity  of  the 
force-pumps  which  supply  the 
cylinder  is  such  as  will,  by 
continuous  running,  accumu- 
late in  the  cylinder  during 
periods  of  inaction  an  amount 
equal  to  that  expended  during 
a maximum  effort.  In  an- 
other form,  called  the  hydro*- 
pneumatic  accumulator,  the 
water  within  the  cylinder  compresses  air,  which  reacts 
upon  ii,  thus  serving  as  a substitute  for  the  weights.  In- 
stead of  dead-weights  the  plunger  of  the  accumulator 
may  be  forced  into  its  cylinder  a by  a piston  of  large  area 
attached  to  its  outer  or  free  end  ; against  this  piston  on 
its  outer  surface  is  maintained  a constant  pressure  of 
water  or  air  or  steam,  producing  an  effect  equivalent  to 
the  weight  in  the  other  form.  Such  accumulators  have 
the  advantages  of  lightness  and  need  not  stand  vertical. 

( d ) In  elect. : (1)  A condenser  (which  see).  (2)  A storage  bat- 
tery (which  see,  under  battery).— Hydro-pneumatic  ac- 
cumulator, an  apparatus  intended  to  be  used  with  hydro- 
static lifts  and  presses,  and  employing  compressed  air  as 
the  source  of  power.  See  above,  3 (c). 


Hydraulic  Accumulator. 
a,  cylinder;  b,  plunger;  c, 
gland  ; d,  weight-case ; e,  cross- 
head;  ft  bolt;  £■,  framework; 
h,  i,  pipes. 


It  [the  map]  presents  no  scene  to  the  imagination ; but 
it  gives  us  exact  information  as  to  the  bearings  of  the 
various  points.  Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

A winning  wave,  deserving  note, 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat, — 

A careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I see  a wild  civility, — 

Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 

Is  too  precise  in  every  part.  Herrick. 

He  is  fastidiously  nice  in  his  choice  of  language,  and  a 
fondness  for  dainty  and  delicate  epithets  too  often  gives  to 
his  style  an  appearance  of  prettiness. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  82. 

accurately  (ak'ij-rat-li),  adv.  In  an  accurate 
manner ; with  precision ; without  error  or  de- 
fect; exactly:  as,  a writing  accurately  copied. 

Nature  lays  the  ground-plan  of  each  creature  accurately 
• — sternly  lit  for  all  his  functions;  then  veils  it  scrupu- 
lously. Emerson,  Success. 

For  no  two  seconds  together  does  any  possible  ellipse 
accurately  represent  the  orbit  [of  a planet], 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  78. 

accurateness  (ak'u-rat-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  accurate;  accuracy;  exact- 
ness; nicety;  precision. 

accurse  (a-kers'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  accursed, 
ppr.  accursing.  [A  wrong  spelling,  in  imita- 
tion of  L.  words  with  prefix  ac-,  of  acurse,  < 
ME.  acursien,  acorsien,<  a-1  (<  AS.  a-)  + cursien, 
corsienf  AS.  cursian,  curse : see  curse,  v.]  To  im- 
precate misery  or  evil  upon;  call  down  curses 
on;  curse.  [Now  hardly  used  except  in  the 
past  participle  as  an  adjective:  see  below.] 

Hildebrand  accursed  and  cast  down  from  his  throne 
Henry  IV,  Raleigh.,  Essays. 

accursed,  accurst  (a-kerst'  or  a-ker'sed,  a- 
kerst'),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  acursed,  akursed,  acorsed, 
pp. : see  accursc.]  1 . Subject  to  a curse ; 
doomed  to  harm  or  misfortune ; blasted ; ruined. 

The  city  shall  be  accursed.  Josh.  vi.  17. 

Thro’  you  my  life  will  be  accurst. 

Tennyson,  The  Letters,  v. 
2.  Worthy  of  curses  or  execrations;  detest- 
able; execrable;  cursed:  as,  u deeds  accursed 
Collins , Ode  to  Fear. 


accuracy  (ak'u-ra-si),  n.  [<  accura(te)  + -cy, 
as  if  < L.  *acciiratia.  The  sense  is  that  of  the 
rare  L.  accuratio.]  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  accurate ; extreme  precision  or  exact- 
ness ; exact  conformity  to  truth,  or  to  a rule  or 
model ; correctness : as,  the  value  of  testimony 
depends  on  its  accuracy ; copies  of  legal  instru- 
ments should  be  taken  with  accuracy. 

The  schoolmen  tried  to  reason  mathematically  about 
things  which  had  not  been,  and  perhaps  could  not  be,  de- 
fined with  mathematical  accuracy. 

Macaulay,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 
= Syn.  Accurateness,  exactness,  exactitude,  precision, 
carefulness,  care,  niceness,  nicety. 


Thus  cursed  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold, 

Gave  mischief  birth,  and  made  that  mischief  bold. 

Dry  den,  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  i.  179. 
accursedly  (a-ker'sed-li),  adv . In  an  accursed 
manner. 

accursedness  (a-ker'sed-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  accursed, 
accusable  (a-ku'za-bl),  a . [=F.  accusable  = 

Sp.  ac  usable  = Pg.  accusavel  = It.  accusabile 
(in  E.  sense),  < L.  accusabilis  (found  once 
in  Cicero),  blameworthy,  < accusare , accuse, 
hlame : see  accuse.]  s Liable  to  be  accused  or 
censured;  chargeable;  blamable:  as,  accusable 
of  a crime. 


accurate  (ak'u-rat),  a.  [ = Pg.  accurado  — It. 
accurato,  < L.  accuratus,  prepared  with  care, 
exact,  pp.  of  accurare,  prepare  with  care,  < ad, 
to,  + curare,  take  care,  \ cura,  care,  pains : 
see  cure.]  1.  Characterized  by  extreme  care; 
hence,  in  exact  conformity  to  truth,  or  to  a 
standard  or  rule,  or  to  a model;  free  from 
error  or  defect;  exact:  as,  an  accurate  ac- 
count ; accurate  measure ; an  accurate  expres- 
sion ; an  accurate  calculator  or  observer. 

Our  American  character  is  marked  by  a more  than  aver- 
age delight  in  accurate  perception,  which  is  shown  by  the 
currency  of  the  byword,  “No  mistake.” 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  207. 

2f.  Determinate;  precisely  fixed. 

Those  conceive  the  celestial  bodies  have  more  accurate 
influences  upon  these  things  below.  Bacon. 

= Syn.  1.  Accurate,  Correct,  Exact,  Precise,  Nice,  care- 
ful, particular,  true,  faithful,  strict,  painstaking,  unerr- 
ing. Of  these  words  correct  is  the  feeblest ; it  is  barely 
more  than  not  faulty,  as  tested  by  some  standard  or  rule. 
Accurate  implies  careful  and  successful  endeavor  to  be 
correct : as,  an  accurate  accountant,  and,  by  extension  of 
the  meaning,  accurate  accounts;  an  accurate  likeness. 
Exact  is  stronger,  carrying  the  accuracy  down  to  minute 
details  : as,  an  exact  likeness.  It  is  more  commonly  used 
of  things,  while  precise  is  used  of  persons : as,  the  exact 
truth  ; he  is  very  precise  in  his  ways.  Precise  may  repre- 
sent an  excess  of  nicety,  but  exact  and  accurate  rarely  do 
so : as,  she  is  prim  and  precise.  As  applied  more  specifi- 
cally to  the  processes  and  results  of  thought  and  investi- 
gation, exact  means  absolutely  true ; accurate,  up  to  a 
limited  standard  of  truth ; precise,  as  closely  true  as  the 
utmost  care  will  secure.  Thus,  the  exact  ratio  of  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  diameter  cannot  be  stated,  but  the 
value  3.14159265  is  accurate  to  eight  places  of  decimals, 
which  is  sufficiently  precise  for  the  most  refined  measure- 
ments. Nice  emphasizes  the  attention  paid  to  minute  and 
delicate  points,  often  in  a disparaging  sense  : as,  he  is 
more  nice  than  wise. 

What  is  told  in  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  annal.3 
hears  an  infinitely  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  sup- 
pressed. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng. 

But  we  all  know  that  speech,  correct  speech,  is  not  thus 
easily  and  readily  acquired. 

R.  G.  White,  Every-day  English,  p.  130. 


Nature  s improvision  were  justly  accusable,  if  animals, 
so  subject  unto  diseases  from  bilious  causes,  should  want 
a proper  conveyance  for  clioler. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  2. 
accusal  (a-ku'zal),  n.  Accusation.  IV.  E.  J). 
accusantf  (a-kuvzant),  n.  [ = Pg.  It.  accusante, 
an  accuser,  <L.  accusan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  accusare, 
accuse : see  accuse.']  One  who  accuses ; an  ac- 
cuser. 

The  accusant  must  hold  him  to  the  proof  of  the  charge. 

Bp.  Hall,  [Remains,  Life,  p.  531. 

accusation  (ak-u-za'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  accusa- 
cion,  -cioun,  < OP.  acusation,  P.  accusation  = Sp. 
dcusacion  = Pg.  accusagao  = It.  accusazione,  < L. 
accusatio{n-),  an  accusation,  < accusare,  accuse : 
see  accuse.]  1 . A charge  of  wrong-doing ; a dec- 
laration of  tho  commission  of  crime  or  error: 
imputation  of  guilt  or  hlame. 

Wrote  they  unto  him  an  accusation  against  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  Ezra  iv.  6. 

The  breath 

Of  accusation  kills  an  innocent  name. 

Shelley,  The  Cenci,  iv.  4. 

2.  That  which  is  imputed  as  a crime  or  wrong; 
the  specific  guilt  or  error  charged,  as  in  a state- 
ment or  indictment : as,  what  is  the  accusation 
against  me  ? the  accusation  is  murder. 

And  set  up  over  his  head  his  accusation.  Mat.  xxvii.  37. 

3.  The  act  of  accusing  or  charging;  crimination. 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1187. 
= Syn.  Charge,  impeachment,  arraignment,  indictment, 
crimination,  imputation. 

accusatival  (a-ku-za-tFval),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  accusative  case]'  Jour,  of  Philology. 
accusative  (a-ku'za-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=F.  ac- 
cusatif  = Sp.  acusativo  = Pg.  It.  accusativo,  all  in 
the  sense  of  accusative  case,  Pg.  also  in  sense 
of  censuring,  < L.  accusativus,  prop,  belonging 
to  an  accusation,  but  used  only  in  the  gram- 
matical sense  (with  or  without  casus,  case). 


accusative 

being  a translation  of  Gr.  diriarLKy  (se.  trro)Gig, 
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casus),  regarded  as  ‘the  case  of  accusing,’  fern, 
of  aiTiaTiKog,  usually  translated  1 of  or  for  accu- 
sation,’ but  rather  ‘ (the  case)  of  the  effect,’  or 
terminal  cause  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  < aina- 
tov,  effect,  neut.  of  alrtarur,  effected,  < alrta- 
o6ai,  allege  as  the  cause,  charge,  accuse,  < atria, 
a cause,  occasion,  charge.]  I.  a.  If.  Producing 
accusations ; accusatory. 

This  hath  been  a very  accusative  age. 

Sir  E.  Denng,  Speeches,  p.  112. 

2.  In  gram.,  noting  especially  the  direct  object 
of  a verb,  and  to  a considerable  extent  (and 
probably  primarily)  destination  or  goal  of  mo- 
tion: applied  to  a case  forming  part  of  the 
original  Indo-European  declension  (as  of  the 
case-systems  of  other  languages),  and  retained 
as  a distinct  form  by  the  older  languages  of  the 


accuset  (a-kuz'),re.  [=  It.  accuse,  charge ; from 
the  verb.]  Accusation. 

York  . . . 

By  false  accuse  doth  level  at  my  life. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  l. 

a-  accusementt  (a-kuz'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  acuse- 
ment,  <OF.  * acusementj' accusement,  iacuser,  ac- 
cuse.] Accusation. 

By  forged  accusements  . . . were  condemned. 

Holinshed. 

accuser  (a-ku'zOr),  n.  [<  ME.  accuser,  ac- 
cusour,  < AF.  accusour,  OF.  acusor,  acuseor,  F. 
accusateur,  < L.  accusator,  accuser,  < accusare  : 
see  accuse,  v.]  One  who  accuses  or  blames; 
specifically,  a person  who  formally  accuses  an- 
other of  an  offense  before  a magistrate  or  a 
tribunal  of  any  kind. 

accusingly  (a-ku'zing-li),  adv.  In  an  accusing 
manner. 


Acephala 


family,  and  by  some  of  the  modern,  in  English  manner. 

grammar  it  is  usually  called  the  objective  case.  Its  abbre-  accustom  (a-kus'tom),  V 

viation  is  acc . o / > /.  />  / a li  « 


viation  is  acc. 

II.  n.  Short  for  accusative  case.  See  I.,  2. 
accusatively  (a-ku'za-tiv-li),  adv.  It.  In  an 
accusative  manner;  ijy  way  of  accusation. — 
2.  In  gram,.,  in  the  position  or  relation  of  the 
accusative  case. 

accusatorial  (a-ku-za-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  accusa- 
torius,  < accusator,  accuser:  see  accusatory. ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  accuser  or  a prosecutor : 
as,  accusatorial  functions.  [Rare.] 
accusatorially  (a-ku-za-td'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  an 
accusatorial  manner. 

accusatory  (a-ku'za-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  accusato- 
rius,  < accusator,  accuser,  < accusare : see  ac- 
cuse.'] Accusing;  containing  an  accusation: 
as,  an  accusatory  libel. 

I would  say  a word  now  on  two  portions  of  his  public 
life,  one  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  accusatory,  the 
other  of  disparaging,  criticism. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  284. 

accuse  (a-kuz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  accused,  ppr. 
accusing.  [<  ME.  accusen,  acusen,  < OF.  acuser, 
F.  accuser  = Pr.  acusar,  accusar  = Sp.  acusar 


[<  late  ME. 


tome,  acustume,  < OF.  acoustumer,  acostumer 
(F.  accoutumer  = Sp.  acostmnbrar  = Pg.  acos- 
tumar=z  It.  accostumare),  < a (L.  ad),  to,  + cous- 
tume  (F.  coutume),  custom:  see  custom.]  I. 
tram.  To  familiarize  by  custom  or  use ; habitu- 
ate or  inure : as,  to  accustom  one’s  self  to  a 
spare  diet;  time  may  accustom  one  to  almost 
anything ; to  be  accustomed  to  hard  work. 

So  accustomed  to  his  freaks  and  follies,  that  she  viewed 
them  all  as  matters  of  course. 

Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  1. 176. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  express  our  thoughts  or  emo- 
tions by  symbolical  actions.  Emerson , Misc.,  p.  24. 

= Syn.  To  habituate,  familiarize,  inure,  harden.. train. 

II. t intrans.  1.  To  be  wont;  be  in  the  habit 
of  doing. 

A boat,  over-freighted,  sunk,  and  all  drowned,  saving  one 
woman,  in  her  first  popping  op  again,  which  most  living 
things  accustom,  got  hold  of  the  boat.  Carew. 

2.  To  consort  or  cohabit. 

Much  better  do  we  Britons  fulfil  the  work  of  nature  than 
you  Romans;  we,  with  the  best  men,  accustom  openly; 
you,  with  the  basest,  commit  private  adultery. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 


= Pg.  accusar  = It.  accusare,  <L.  accusare,  call  nooncd-nm*  t„  Vna'+oml  „ rv  n n 
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pastes: * 
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accomplice  m crime ; to  accuse  nature  for  our  f custom  or  namt , Habitually, 
misfortunes.  Kings  fines  accustomably  paid.  Bacon,  Alienations. 

accustomancet  (a-kus'tom-ans),  n.  [<  ME.  acus - 
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Accuse  not  nature  ; she  hath  done  her  part. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  561. 

The  accusing  spirit,  which  flew  up  to  heaven’s  chancery 
with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  7. 

The  professors  are  accused  of  the  ill  practices. 

Addison. 

The  Romanists  accuse  the  Protestants  for  their  indiffer- 
ence. Southey,  Quarterly  Rev.,  I.  193. 

2.  To  indicate ; evince ; show ; manifest ; show 
signs  of.  [A  Gallicism,  now  rare.] 

Amphialus  answered  . . . with  such  excusing  himself 
that  more  and  more  accused  his  love  to  Pliiloclea. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii.  Dr.  Featley,  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  160. 

= Syn.  1.  Accuse,  Charge  Indict  Arraign  Impeach,  In-  aCCUStomatef  (a-kus'tom-at),  a.  [=OF.  acos- 
cnmmate,  criminate,  inculpate,  tax  with,  taunt  with,  im-  inmP—M  nronotumnir,"  . j c< 

pute  to.  Of  these  words  charge  is  the  most  general,  and  10 me  — accostumato  — Pg.  acostumado  — Sp. 
may  be  the  weakest,  being  used  of  any  sort  of  imputa-  acostumbraao  (in  adv.  acostumbradamente);  ac- 
tion, large  or  small,  against  persons  or  things  formally  or  custom  + - ate 1.  Cf.  accustomed  ] Customary 
informally,  publicly  or  privately.  Accuse  commonly,  Card.  Bainbridae 

though  not  invariably,  expresses  something  more  formal  - „ r/ 

and  grave  than  charge.  Indict  is  a purely  legal  term,  re-  “cclIStOIIiea  (a-kus  tomd),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  acus- 
tomed;^  pp.  of  accustom.]  1.  Often  practised 
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tumaunce,  accustomance,  < OF.  acoustumance  (F. 
accoutumance : cf.  Pr.  It.  costumanza),  < acous- 
tumer, acostumer,  accustom:  see  accustom,  v. 
Cf.  custom.]  Custom;  habitual  use  or  practice. 
Through  accustomance  and  negligence.  Boyle. 

accustomarilyt  (a-kus'tom-a-ri-li),  adv.  Ac- 
cording to  custom  or  common’practice ; custom- 
arily. 

accustomaryt  ( a-kus' tom-a-ri),  a.  [<  accustom 
+ -ary.  Cf.  customary'.]  Usual ; customary. 
Usual  and  accustomary  swearing. 


routine  form  of  Gr.  elg  (acc.  tva),  one,  a unit ; 
akin  to  L.  sem-el  and  E.  same : see  same.]  1. 
A unit ; specifically,  a single  pip  on  a card  or 
die,  or  a card  or  die  marked  with  a single  pip. 
— 2.  A very  small  quantity;  a particle;  an 
atom ; a trifle : as,  the  creditor  will  not  abate 
an  ace  of  his  demand. 

I'll  not  wag  an  ace  farther.  Dry  den,  Spanish  Friar, 

-ace.  [<E.  -ace,  < It.  -azzo,  -accio,  m.,  -azza, 
-accia,  f.,  an  aug.  or  depreciative  suffix.]  A 
noun-suffix  occurring  in  populace,  pinnace,  etc. 
(which  see).  It  is  not  used  as  an  English  for- 
mative. In  menace,  grimace,  and  other  words, 
the  suffix  is  of  different  origin. 

-acea.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  -aceus:  see-aceous.]  A 
suffix  used  in  New  Latin  to  form  names  of 
classes  or  orders  of  animals,  as  Cetacea,  Crus- 
tacea, etc.,  these  names  being  properly  adjec- 
tives, agreeing  with  Latin  animalia  (animals) 
understood. 

-acese.  [L.,  fern.  pi.  of  -aceus:  see-aceous.]  A 
suffix.  used  in  New  Latin  to  form  names  of 
families  of  plants,  as  Aracece,  Liliacece,  Bosacece, 
ete.,  these  names  being  properly  adjectives, 
agreeing  with  Latin plantai  (plants)  understood, 
-acean.  [<  L.  - ace-us  4-  -an.]  A suffix  of  adjec- 
tives, equivalent  to  -aceous  (which  see) ; also  of 
nouns  to  supply  a singular  to  collective  plurals 
in  -acea,  as  cetacean,  crustacean,  etc. 
acedia  (a-se'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  attySia,  collateral 
form  of  aui/Seia,  indifference,  heedlessness,  in 
eccl.  use  ‘ sloth,’  < auySf/g,  indifferent,  heedless, 

< a-  priv.  + uydog,  care,  distress,  ttydeadat,  be  trou- 
bled or  distressed;  in  ML.  corrupted  to  accidia, 

/ ME.  accidie,  q.  v.]  An  abnormal  mental  con- 
dition, characterized  by  carelessness,  listless- 
ness, fatigue,  and  want  of  interest  in  affairs. 

f melancholy  leading  to  desperation,  and  known  to 
theologians  under  the  name  of  acedia , was  not  uncommon 
in  monasteries,  and  most  of  the  recorded  instances  of 
mediaeval  suicides  in  Catholicism  were  by  monks. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  55. 

acedy  (as'e-di),  n.  Same  as  acedia. 

Aceldama  (a-sel'da-ma),  n.  [ME.  (Wyelif) 
Achildemah,  Acheldemah";  < L.  Aceldama,  < Gr. 
’A uMayd,  representing  W.  Aram,  liagel  dema, 

‘ field  of  blood.’]  1 . A field  said  to  have  been  situ- 
ated south  of  Jerusalem,  the  potter’s  field,  pur- 
chased with  the  bribe  which  Judas  took  for 
betraying  his  Master,  and  therefore  called  the 
“field  of  blood.”  It  was  appropriated  to  the  in- 
terment of  strangers.  Hence  — 2.  Figuratively, 
any  place  stained  by  slaughter. 

. The  system  of  warfare  . . . which  had  already  converted 
immense  tracts  into  one  universal  Aceldama.  DeQuincey. 

Acemetse,  Acemeti,  n.  pi.  See  Acoemetce,  Acee- 
meti. 

Acemetic  (as.-e-met'ik),  a.  [<  Acemeti : see  Acoe- 
metw.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Aceme- 
tes  or  Accemetie ; hence,  sleepless. 

That  proposition  [that  one  of  the  Trinity  was  made 
flesh]  . . . was  impugned  by  the  Acemetic  monks  alone. 

Mullock,  tr.  of  Liguori,  p.  173. 

acensuada  (Sp.  pron.  a-then-so-a'da),  n.  [Sp., 
pp.  of  acensuar,  to  lease  ont  for  a certain  rent, 

< a-  (<  L.  ad,  to)  + censo,  rent : see  eenso.]  In 
Mexican  law,  property  subject  to  the  lien  of  a 
censo  (which  see). 

acentric  (a-sen'trik),  a.  [( Gr..  asevrpog,  not 


giuiu  Hi™  cine/ ia  tv  berm,  re- 

stricted to  the  action  of  a grand  jury  when  it  makes  a 
formal  complaint  against  a supposed  offender,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  brought  to  trial.  Arraign  has  primarily 
the  same  meaning  with  indict,  but  is  freer  in  figurative 
use  : as,  to  arraign  a political  party  at  the  bar  of  public 
sentiment.  Impeach  is  to  bring  to  answer  before  some 
legislative  body  for  wrong-doing  in  a public  office,  and  has 
been  so  long  associated  with  the  peculiar  dignity,  solem- 
nity, and  impressiveness  of  such  trials  that  it  has  been  lifted 
into  corresponding  importance  in  its  figurative  uses.  7?i- 
criminate  is  obsolescent  except  in  the  special  meaning  of 
involving  another  with  one’s  self  : as,  in  his  confession  he 
incriminated  several  persons  hitherto  unsuspected.  To 
charge  with  a fault ; to  accuse  of  dishonesty ; to  indict  for 
felony  and  arraign  before  the  court ; to  impeach  a magis- 
trate or  one’s  motives  or  veracity ; to  incriminate  others 
with  one’s  self  in  a confession  of  guilt. 

And  from  rebellion  shall  derive  his  name, 

Though  of  rebellion  others  he  accuse. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  37. 

Charging  the  Scripture  with  obscurity  and  imperfec- 
tion. Stillingjleet. 

It  is  held  that  the  power  of  impeachment  extends  only 
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or  used;  customary;  habitual;  made  familiar 
through  use ; usual*;  wonted : as,  in  their  ac- 
customed manner. 

It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her.  Shak.,  Macb.,  v.  1. 
My  old  accustomed  corner  here  is, 

The  table  still  is  in  the  nook  ; 

Ah ! vanished  many  a busy  year  is 
This  well-known  chair  since  last  I took. 

Thackeray,  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse. 
2f.  Having  custom  or  patronage ; frequented. 

A vfell-accustom'd  house,  a handsome  barkeeper  with 
clean  obliging  drawers,  soon  get  the  master  an  estate. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Bold  Stroke,  i.  1. 

accustomedness  (a-kus 'tomd-nes),  n.  Famil- 
iarity; wontedness;  the  quality  of  being  accus- 
tomed (to).  [Rare.] 

Accustomedness  to  sin  hardens  the  heart. 

Bp.  Pearce,  Sermons,  p.  230. 


xu  vo  iioiu  biian  biic  jiuwei  ui  iinptjituiimeiib  extenus  omy  Freedom  from  that  bad  accustomedness  to  evil  and 
to  such  offenders  as  may  afterward  be  indicted  and  pun-  .wrong.  The  American,  VII.  164. 

ished  according  to  law : that  is,  that  the  house  can  only  arenas')  n KMF,  nv  nna  < «««  in 

impeach,  the  senate  remove,  for  indictable  offenses.  ^ 'y  ^ aS>  aa?’  < 01  * as>'' an  ace>  F- 

Cyc.  Pol.  Sci.,  ii.  481.  as=  bP-  .as_=  PS-  «^  = It.  asso  = G.  ass  = D. 

Day  by  day  the  men  who  guide  public  affairs  are  ar-  aaS  — a^s  — eJ>s  = Dan.  CS , < L.  as  (acc. 
raigned  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  race.  assem),  a unit,  a pound,  a foot,  usually  but  prob. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  I.  5.  erroneously  derived  from  ag,  said  to  be  the  Ta- 
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central,  < a-  priv.  + nevrpov,  center:  see  center.] 
Not  centric ; having  no  center. 

-aceous.  [Aecom.  of  L.  -ace-us,  -a,  -um,  a com- 
pound adj.  termination,  as  in  lterb-aceus,  ros- 
aceus,  gallin-aceus,  cret-aceus,  test-aceus,  etc.: 
see  the  corresponding  E.  forms.]  An  adjective- 
suffix,  as  in  herbaceous,  cretaceous,  etc.,  used 
especially  in  botany  and  zoology,  forming  Eng- 
lish adjectives  to  accord  with  New  Latin  nouns 
in  -acece,  -acea  (which  see),  as  rosaceous,  lilia- 
^ceous,  cetaceous,  crustaceous,  etc. 
acephal  (as'e-fal),  n.  One  of  the  Acephala. 
Acephala  (a-sef'a-la),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ant <j>a2a, 
neut.  pi.  of  autyalog,  headless:  see  acephalus.] 
1 . A term  introduced  by  Cuvier  into  systematic 
zoology,  and  applied  by  him  as  a class  name  to 
a combination  of  the  conchiferous  lamellibran- 
chiate  mollusks  and  the  tunicates.  Later  writers 
apply  it  to  the  lamellibranehiate  mollusks  alone,  which 
constitute  a natural  class,  distinguished  by  Lamarck  as 
the  Conchifera.  All  the  ordinary  bivalves  belong  to  this 
Ph)®-  The  Acephala  or  AaSphales  of  Cuvier  were  at  first 
(1789)  the  third  order  of  Mollusca,  and  included  cirripeds, 
tunicates,  and  brachiopods  with  ordinary  bivalve  mollusks, 
being  thus  equivalent  to  Cirripedia,  Tunicata,  and  Conchi- 
of  Lamarck.  In  1804  Cuvier  excluded  the  cirripeds 
and  brachiopods,  and  made  Acephala  a class  of  Mollusca. 
In  the  Regne  Animal”  (1817-1829)  Acephala  are  Cuvier’s 
fourth  class  of  Mollusca , with  two  orders,  Acephala  testacea 
or  shelled  acephals,  the  ordinary  bivalve  mollusks,  and 
Acephala  nuda,  or  shell-less  acephals,  the  tunicates. 


Acephala 

2.  Same  as  Acrania. — 3.  In  Latreille’s  system 
of  classification  (1795),  one  of  seven  orders  of 
theLinneanriptera,  containing  the  spiders,  etc., 
corresponding  to  the  Arachnides  palpistes  of 
Lamarck,  and  synonymous  with  Arachnida. — 
4.  In  Haeckel’s  classification,  a group  of  Mol- 
lusca  composed  of  the  Spirobranchia,  or  Brachi- 
opoda,  and  the  Lamellibranchia. 

Acephalaea  (a-sef-a-le'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  a mod- 
ification of  Acephala,  after  Gr.  KeQaX atog  (neut. 
pi.  Kxcftdkma),  belonging  to  the  head,  < Ketpakf), 
head:  see  Acephala.']  A modification  by  La- 
marck of  the  name  Acephala,  given  at  first  to 
that  group  as  an  ordinal  name,  and  later  to  the 
bivalve  shells  as  a class  name.  In  Lamarck's  sys- 
tem of  classification  of  1801  the  Acephalaea  were  the  sec- 
ond order  of  Mollusca,  the  Acephala  of  Cuvier,  1789,  in- 
cluding cirripeds,  tunicates,  and  brachiopods  with  ordi- 
nary bivalve  mollusks.  In  1809  Lamarck  excluded  the 
cirripeds,  and  in  1812  he  excluded  the  tunicates,  making 
Acephalaea  a class  of  Evertebrata , with  two  orders,  Mono- 
myaria  and  Dimyaria.  See  Conchifera. 

acephalan  (a-sef'a-lan),  a.  and  re.  [<  Acepha- 
la.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Acephala  or 
to  an  acephal. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Acephala ; an  acephal. 
Acephali  (a-sef'a-li),  re.  pi.  [LL.,  pi.  of  acepha- 
lus: see  acephalus.]  1.  Literally,  those  who 
have  no  head  or  chief.  In  eccles.  hist.:  (a)  Those 
members  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  who  refused  to  follow 
either  St.  Cyril  or  John  of  Antioch,  (b)  An  Egyptian 
Monophysite  sect  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  composed 
of  those  who  refused  to  follow  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
in  subscribing  the  edict  of  union  issued  by  the  Emperor 
Zeno,  (c)  Those  who  took  part  in  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Council  of  Basle  that  were  not  presided  over  by  the  papal 
legates.  ( d ) A name  given  to  the  Flagellants,  because  of 
their  separation  from  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church, 
(e)  Before  the  Council  of  Trent,  a class  of  priests  belonging 
to  no  diocese. 

2.  A class  of  levelers,  mentioned  in  tbe  laws 
of  Henry  I.  of  England,  who  would  acknow- 
ledge no  bead  or  superior. — 3.  A fabulous  na- 
tion in  Africa,  reported  by  ancient  writers  to 
have  no  heads:  identified  by  some  with  the 
Blemmyes,  a historical  race, 
acephalia  (as-e-fa'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  tudtpakog, 
headless:  see  acephdlus.]  In  teratol.,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  head. 

acephalistt  (a-sef'a-list),  n.  [As  Acephali  + 
-ist.]  One  who  acknowledges  no  head  or  su- 
perior; specifically,  in  eccles.  hist.,  one  of  the 
Acephali. 

These  acephalists , who  will  endure  no  head  but  that 
upon  their  own  shoulders. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church  (1859),  p.  464. 

Acephalite  (a-sef  'a-lit),  n.  [As  Acephali  + 
-tie*.]  One  of  the  Acephali,  in  any  of  the  senses 
of  that  word. 

acephalobrachia  (a-sef  "a-lo-bra'ki-a),  re.  [NL. : 
see  aceplialobrachms.]  In  teratol.,  absence  of 
both  head  and  arms. 

acephalobrachius  ( a-sef  "a-lo-bra'ki-us),  re.;  pi. 
acephalobrachii  (-i).  [NL'.,  < Gr.  astyakog,  with- 

out a head,  + fipax'uov,  L.  brachium,  arm.]  In 
teratol.,  a monster  without  head  or  arms, 
acephalocardia  (a-sef"  a-lo-kar'di-ii),  re.  [NL. : 
see  aceplialocardius.]  In  teratol .,  absence  of 
both  head  and  heart. 

acephalocardius  (a-sef"a-lo-kiir'di-us),  re. ; pi. 
acephaloeardii  (-1).  [NL'.,  < Gr.  didjiakog,  with- 

out a head,  + napdia  = E.  heart.]  In  teratol.,  a 
monster  without  head  and  heart, 
acephalochiria  (a-sef" a-16-ki'ri-a),  re.  [NL. : 
see  acephalochirus.]  In  teratol.,  absence  of  both 
head  and  hands.  Also  spelled  acephalocheiria. 
acephalochirus  (a-sef "a-lo-kl'rus),  re. ; pi. 
acephalochiri  (-ri).  [NL,  < Gr.  adipakoc,  with- 
out a head,  + xElP>  hand.]  In  teratol.,  a mon- 
ster without  head  and  hands.  Also  spelled 
^acephalocheirus. 

acephalocyst  (a-sef'a-16-sist),  re.  [<  NL.  ace- 
phalocijstis,  < Gr.  cudijrakot;,  headless  (see  acepha- 
lous), + Kiiarig,  a bag : see  Cyst1.]  A hydatid ; a 
member  of  a supposed  genus  Acephalocystis,  in- 
stituted by  Hunter  for  the  hydatid  or  encysted 
stage  of  Twnia  echinococcus.  See  Taenia. 
acephalocystic  (a-sef"  a-16-sis'tik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  acephalocysts ; having  the  character  of 
an  acephalocyst. 

acephalogaster  (a-sef' a-lo-gas-ter),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  aK£<l a~Aog,  without  a head,  + yaaryp,  belly.] 
In  teratol.,  a monster  destitute  of  head,  chest, 
and  superior  parts  of  the  belly. 

acephalogasteria  (a-sef,/a-16-gas-te'ri-a),  re. 
[NL.,  < acephalogaster.]  In  teratol.,  absence 
of  the  head  and  superior  parts  of  the  trunk. 
Acephalophora  (a-sef -a-lof'o-ra),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  a-  priv.  + Kobakt],  head,  + npbpog,  -bearing, 
<depenx  = E.  bear1.]  A name  proposed  by  De 
BlainviUe,  1814,  for  the  acephalous  mollusks  of 
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Cuvier,  including  the  lamellibranchiates  and 
tunicates  together  with  the  brachiopods.  In  De 
Blainville’s  system  of  classification,  the  Acephalophora 
were  the  third  class  of  Malacozoa,  divided  into  the  or- 
ders Palliobranchiata,  Rudista,  Lameliibranchiata,  and 
Heterobranchia ; thus  corresponding  inexactly  to  Cuvier’s 
Acephala , and  exactly  to  Lamarck’s  Acephalaea  of  1809,  or 
Lamarck’s  later  Conchifera  and  Tunicata  together. 

acephalophoran  (a-sef-a-lof'o-ran),  re.  One  of 
the  Acephalophora. 

acephalopodia  (a-sef"a-lo-po'di-a),  re.  [NL. : 
see  acephalopodius.]  In  teratol.,  absence  of 
head  and  feet. 

acephalopodius  (a-sef"a-lolp6'di-us),  re. ; pi. 
acephalopodii  (-i).  [NL.,  < Gr.  auetjtakog,  without 
a head,  + wobg  (nod-)  = E.  foot.]  In  teratol.,  a 
monster  without  head  or  feet. 

acephalorachia  (a-sef"a-lo-ra'ki-a),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  auetpakog,  without  a head,  + /xa^ef,  spine.]  In 
teratol. , absence  of  head  and  vertebral  column. 

acephalostomia  (a-sef"a-lo-stb'mi-a),  re.  [NL. : 
see  acephalostomus.]  Id' teratol.,  the  absence  of 
the  head  with  the  presence  of  a mouth-like 
opening. 

acephalostomus  (a-sef-a-los'to-mus),  re. ; pi. 
acephalostomi  (-mi).  [NL.,  < Gr.  hutyakog,  with- 
out a head,  + aripa,  month.]  In  teratol.,  a 
monster  without  a head,  but  having  in  its  su- 
perior parts  an  aperture  resembling  a mouth. 

acephalothoracia  (a-sef"a-lo-tho-ra'si-a),  re. 
[NL. : see  aceplialothorus.]  In  teratol.,  absence 
of  head  and  chest. 

acephalothorus  (a-sef"a-lo-tho'rus),  re.;  pi.  ace- 
phalothori  (-1).  [NL.,  short  for  *aceplialothora- 
cius  (see  above),  < Gr.  attitjtakog,  without  a head, 
+ Gorpat;,  a breast-plate,  the  chest : see  thorax.] 
In  teratol.,  a monster  without  head  or  chest. 

acephalous  (a-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  LL.  acephalus, 
< Gr.  aidtpakog,  without  a head,  < a-  priv.  + Ketftakf/, 
a head  : see  a- 18  and  cephalic.]  1 . Without  a 
head ; headless : applied — (a)  In  zobl.,  particularly 
to  the  members  of  the  class  Acephala  (which  see) : opposed 
to  encephalon#  and  cephalous.  (b)  In  hot.,  to  an  ovary  the 
style  of  which  springs  from  its  base  instead  of  its  apex, 
(c)  In  teratol.,  to  a fetus  having  no  head.  Id)  In  pros.,  to 
a verse  whose  scale  differs  from  the  regular  scale  of  the 
same  meter  by  lacking  the  first  syllable  of  the  latter. 

2.  Without  a leader  or  chief. 

The  tendency  to  division  was  strengthened  by  the  aceph- 
alous condition  of  the  Courts.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist. , II.  267. 

3.  Wanting  a distinct  beginning;  indefinite  in 
subject. 

A false  or  acephalous  structure  of  sentence. 

De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

acephalus  (a-sef'a-lus),  re.;  pi.  acephali  (-li). 
[LL.  (see  Acephali  and  acephalous)  and  NL.] 
1 . An  obsolete  name  of  the  tfenia  or  tapeworm. 
— 2.  In  teratol.,  a monster  without  a head. — 3. 
In  pros.,  a verse  defective  at  the  beginning. 

ace-point  (as'point),  re.  The  single  spot  on  a 
card  or  die ; the  first  point  of  the  tables  in 
backgammon. 

acequia  (a-tha'ke-a),  re.  [Sp.]  A canal  for 
irrigation. 

Irrigating  canals  or  acequias  conduct  the  water  of  the 
Gila  over  all  this  cultivated  district. 

Mawry,  Arizona  and  Sonora,  p.  188. 

Acer  (a'ser),  re.  [L.,  a maple-tree,  prob.  so 
called  from  its  pointed  leaves,  < *ac,  be  sharp 
orpointed,  appearing  in  acerb,  acetic,  acid,  acute, 


Acer  a bulla- 


etc.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  trees  and 
shrubs,  commonly  known  as  maples,  type  of 
the  family  Aceracece,  order  Sapindales,  having 


Acerininae 

opposite  simple  leaves  and  the  fruit  a double- 
winged samara.  It  includes  about  60  species,  of 
northern  temperate  regions,  many  of  them  valuable  tim- 
ber-trees or  widely  cultivated  for  shade  and  ornament. 
Sugar  is  obtained  in  America  from  the  sap  of  A.  Sac- 
charum,  the  sugar-maple.  See  maple. 

Acera  (as'e-rii),  re.  [NL.,  fern.  sing,  or  neut. 
pi.  of  Acerus,  < Gr.  asepog,  without  horns : see 
Acerus  and  acerous2.]  1 . A genus  of  mollusks, 
of  the  family  Bullidce  or  Tornatellidce,  belong- 
ing to  the  tectibranchiate  division 
of  opisthobranchiate  gastropods. 

These  bubble-shells  have  a thin  horny 
shell,  flattened  and  almost  inclosed,  with  a i 
slit  at  the  suture  as  in  the  olive-shells  ; the  ‘ 
head  is  long  and  without  eyes.  The  genus 
was  instituted  in  this  form  by  Lamarck, 

1818.  A.  bullata  is  an  example.  Originally 
spelled  Akera.  O.  F.  Muller,  1776. 

2.  Used  as  a pi.  A group  of  apter- 
ous insects  without  antennas.  In  one  of  the 
this  sense,  the  word  is  now  a mere  BuUida- 
synonym  of  Arachnida  (which  see). — 3.  [Used 
as  a plural.]  A group  of  gastropodous  mollusks 
without  tentacles.  [Disused.] 

Aceracese  (as-e-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [<  Acer.]  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  distinguished 
from  related  families  by  its  opposite  leaves  and 
exalbuminous  seeds.  It  embraces  the  maple  (Acer), 
including  the  box-elder  (Neyundo),  and  a second  genus, 
Dipteronia,  of  a single  species,  native  of  China. 

acerate  (as'e-rat),  re.  [<L.  acer,  maple,  + -ate1.] 
A salt  of  aceric  acid. 

aceratophorous  (as"e-ra-tof'o-rus),  a.  [<Gr. 
ii-  priv.  + nepag  (a epar-),  horn,  4-  -P6f>ac, < cjtepeiv  = 
E.  bear1.]  Not  bearing  horns ; hornless : as, 
an  aceratophorous  ruminant.  [Little  used.] 
acerb  (a-serb'),  a.  [=F.  acetic  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
acerbo,  < L.  acerbus,  hitter,  sour,  < acer,  sharp, 
hitter : see  acrid.]  Sour,  hitter,  and  harsh  to 
the  taste ; sour,  with  astringeney  or  roughness ; 
hence,  figuratively,  sharp,  harsh,  etc. 

We  have  a foible  for  Ritson  with  his  oddities  of  spelling, 
his  acerb  humor,  . . . and  his  obstinate  disbelief  in  Doc- 
tor Percy's  folio  manuscript. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  359. 
The  dax-k,  acerb,  and  caustic  little  pi’ofessor. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xix. 

acerbate  (a-ser'bat  or  as'er-bat),  v.  t. ; pret. 
andpp.  acerbated,  ppr.  acerbating.  [<L.  acer- 
batus,  pp.  of  acerbare,  make  hitter  or  sour,  < 
acerbus,  bitter,  sour : see  acerb,  and  cf.  exacer- 
bate.] To  make  sour,  bitter,  or  harsb  to  tbe 
taste  ; hence,  to  embitter  orexasperate.  [Rare.] 
acerbate  (a-ser'bat  or  as'er-bat),  a.  [<  L.  acer- 
batus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Embittered;  exas- 
perated ; severe.  A".  E.  I). 
acerbic  (a-ser'bik),  a.  Of  a harsh  character. 
A.  E.  1). 

acerbitude  (a-ser'bi-tud),  re.  [<  L.  acerbitudo 
(rare),  equiv.  in  sense  to  acerbiias:  see  acerbity.] 
Sourness;  acerbity.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 
acerbity  (a-ser'bi-ti),  re.;  pi.  acerbities  (-tiz). 
[Earlier  acerbitie,  < E.  acerbite  = Sp.  acerbidad 
= It.  acerbitd,  < L.  acerbita(t-)s,  sharpness,  sour- 
ness, harshness,  < acerbus,  sharp : see  acerb.]  1. 
Sourness,  with  roughness  or  astringeney  of 
taste. — 2.  Poignancy  or  severity. 

It  is  ever  a rule,  that  any  over-great  penalty,  besides 
the  acerbity  of  it,  deadens  the  execution  of  tile  law. 

Bacon,  Works,  II.  542. 
We  may  imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must  be  endured 
by  our  Lord.  Barrovj,  Sermons,  xxvi. 

3.  Harshness  or  severity,  as  of  temper  or  ex- 
pression. 

The  lectxires  of  Hazlitt  display  more  than  his  usual 
strength,  acuteness,  and  eloquence,  with  less  than  the 
usual  acerbities  of  his  temper. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev. , II.  10. 
acerdese  (as'er-des),  re.  [F.]  Gray  oxid  of  man- 
ganese : a name  given  by  Beudant  to  the  mineral 
manganite. 

acere  (as'er),  re.  A mollusk  of  the  genus  Acera. 
aceric  (a-ser'ik),  a.  [<  L.  acer  (see  Acer)  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  the  maple;  obtained  from  the 
maple. — Aceric  acid,  an  acid  found  in  the  juice  of  Acer 
campestre,  the  common  European  maple. 

Acerina  (as-e-ri'na),  re.  [NL.,  as  Acerus,  q.  v., 
+ -ina.]  1.  A genus  of  crustaceans.  Bafi- 
nesque,  1814. — 2.  A genus  of  European  river 
percoid  fishes,  the  popes.  Cuvier,  1817. 
Acerinese  (as-e-rin'e-e),  n.pl.  [<  Acer  + -in- 
+ -ese.]  A group  of  the  former  order  Sapin- 
dacese,,  distinguished  by  its  opposite  leaves  and 
exalbuminous  seeds.  It  included  the  maple  (Acer), 
the  box-elder  ( Negundo ),  and  a third  genus,  Dobinea,  of 
a single  species,  native  of  the_ Himalayas.  See  Aceracese. 

Acerininse  (as"e-ri-m'ne),  re.  pi.  [<  Acerina,  2, 

+ -ince.]  A name  proposed  as  a subfamily  des- 
ignation for  the  genus  Acerina,  including  the 
ruffe  and  related  percoid  fishes  having  a cav- 
ernous head  and  a single  dorsal  fin. 


acerose 

acerose  (as'e-ros),  a.  [<  L.  acerosus,  chaffy, 
< acus  ( acer -)*  — Gr.  axvpov , chaff ; akin  to  E. 
awn,  q.  v.,  and  also  to  L.  acer,  sharp,  and  acus, 
a needle ; from  a root 
*ac,  be  sharp.  The 
second  sense  seems 
to  rest  upon  L.  acus  ft 
( acu -),  a needle;  but  \\j 
the  form  can  be  de-  V 
rived  only  from  acus 


{acer-),  chaff.] 
hot. : (a)  Chaffy  ; re- 
sembling chaff.  [Very 
rare.]  (6)  Straight, 
slender,  rigid,  and 
sharp-pointed,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  pine; 
needle-shaped, 
acerotet,  a.  Probably  a misprint  for  acerose , 
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The  act  orprocess  of  becoming  acescent  or  mod- 
erately SOUl'. 

acescency  (a-ses'en-si),  n.  [See  acescence .] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  moderately  sour ; 
mild  acidity. 


aceto-gelatin 

acetanilide  (a-set-an'i-lid),  n.  [<  acet-yl  + ani- 
lide) A substance,  CfiH5NH.C2H30,  formed 
by  beating  anilme  and  glacial  acetic  acid  for 
several  hours,  or  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chlo- 
nd  or  acetic  anhydrid  on  aniline.  Fownes. 
icetart  (as'e-tar),  n.  [<  L.  acetaria : see  aceta- 
ry.\  A dish  of  rawherbs  with  vinegar ; a salad, 
acetarious  (as-e-ta'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  * acetarius, 


Nurses  should  never  give  suck  after  fasting  ; tile  milk  acetart  (as'e-tar),  n.  |"<  L acetaria  ■ 
having  an  acescency  very  prejudicial  to  the  ...  recipient.  n ‘ ' - - 

11’.  Jones,  Life  of  Bp.  Horne,  p.  350. 

acescent  (a-ses'ent),  a.  [<  F.  acescent  = Pg. 
acescente,  < L.  acescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  acescere,  be- 
come sour,  < acere,  be  sour  : see  acid.]  Turning 
sour;  becoming  tart  or  acid  by  spontaneous 
decomposition,  as  vegetable  or  animal  juices  acetary 


Acerose  Leaves  (Pine). 


or  infusions;  hence,  slightly  sour;  acidulous; 
subacid. 

The  vinegar  which  is  most  esteemed  for  culinary  pur- 
poses is  that  prepared  from  wine,  from  the  acescent  varie- 
ties of  which  it  is  extensively  manufactured  in  France. 

IF.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  § 1277. 


‘Acerote  bread,  browne  bread.”  Gockeram  Aceste  (a-ses'te),  n.  [NL.,  < (?)  Gr.  asearlj,  fern. 
(1612).  “Acerote,  browne  bread,  not  ranged,  of  d/ceurof,  curable,  easily  revived,  < aieeltjdat, 


cure,  heal.]  A notable  genus  of  spatangoid 
sea-urchins.  A.  bellidifera  is  a species  having  most  of 
the  upper  surface  occupied  by  the  deeply  sunken,  odd,  an- 
terior ambulacrum,  with  a narrow  fasciole,  and  large  flat- 
tened spines  incurved  over  the  hollow,  in  which  are  a 
number  of  great  discoidal  suckers. 

Aceste  may  he  regarded  as  a permanent  form  of  the 


chaffebread,  hungrie  bread.”  Minsheu  (1625). 
acerous1  (as'q-rus),  a.  Same  as  acerose. 
acerous2  (as'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  asepo f,  collateral 
form  of  aueparoc,  anepog,  without  horns,  < a-  priv. 

+ Kepaf,  a horn.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Acera,  2. — 2.  Having  minute  or  undeveloped 
antennas,  as  an  insect. — 3.  Having  no  horns;  young  of  Schizaster' 

-T  1 t p r-  . , acetablet (as'e-ta-bl),  n. 
acerra  (a-ser  a),  n.  [L.]  In  Mom,  anhq..(a)  acetabulum:  see  acetabulum.)  1.  An  acetabu- 
A box  or  casket  used  to  hold  the  incense  which  lum . a meaSure  0f  about  one  eighth  of  a pint. 

was  thrown  upon  the  altar  Holland. — 2.  Inanat.,  same  as  acetabulum,  2 (a). 
during  sacrifices.  (6)  A acetabulai  w.  Plural  of  acetabulum.  ’ 
small  portable  altar  on  acetabular  (as-e-tab'u-lar),  a.  Belonging  to 
which  mcense  was  burned,  the  acetabulum ; of  tile  'iiature  of  an  aSetabu- 
especially  at  fxmeral  cere-  lum.  cotyioid;  cup-like. 

acertaint,  «.  t.  An  occa- 
sional  and  more  correct 


adj.,  found  only  in  neut.  pi.  acetaria , as  noun: 
see  acetary.]  1 . Containing  acetary,  as  certain 
i r u its.  2.  Used  in  salads,  as  lettuce,  mustard, 
cress,  endive,  etc. 

LCetary  (as'e-ta-ri),  n.  [<  L.  acetaria  (sc. 
holer  a,  herbs),  herbs  prepared  with  vinegar  and 
oil,  salad,  neut.  pi.  of  *acetarius1  i acetum,  vine- 
gar: see  acetum.  Cf.  It.  acetario.  a salad.]  An 
acid  pulpy  substance  in  certain  fruits,  as  the 
pear,  inclosed  in  a congeries  of  small  calculous 
bodies  toward  the  base  of  the  fruit.  Craig. 
acetate  (as'e-tat),  n.  [=F.  acetate  = Sp.  Pg. 
acetato,  < NL.  acctatum,<  L.  acetum , vinegar : see 
acetum  and  -ate L]  In  client .,  a salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  acetic  acid  with  a base, 
acetated  (as'e-ta-ted),  p.  a.  [As  if  pp.  of  *ace- 
tatc , v.J  Combined  with  acetic  acid, 
acetation  (as-e-ta'shon),  n.  [As  if  < * acetate  v.l 
bame  as  acetification. 


Ancient  Acerra.  form  of  ascertain  (which 
see). 

Acerus  (as'e-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  asepog,  with- 
out horns:  see  acerous2.)  1.  Iu  ornith.,  a ge- 
nus of  hombills,  family  Bucerotidce,  having  no 


neut.  pi.  of  acetabulifer:  see  acetabuliferous.) 
A name  introduced  by  D’Orbigny,  1834,  as  an 
ordinal  term  for  the  cephalopods  with  suckers 
on  the  inner  faces  of  the  arms,  that  is,  the  cuttle- 
fishes, squids,  and  all  other  living  cephalopods 
except  the  Nautilidce.  Same  as  Cryptodibran- 
cldata  and  Dibrancliiata  (which  see). 


casque.  A.  nepalensis  is  the  type  and  only  spe-  acetahnlifprnns  (as-e-tab  lif'e  nisi  n iynt 
■ - B.  Hodason.  1832.  Also  spelled  Accroa. 


Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  1. 176.  acetic  (a-set'ik  or  a-se'tik),  a.  [=  F.  acetique  = 
[<  OFv  acetabule,  < L.  Sp.  Pg.  acetico,  < NL.  aceticus,  < L.  acetum,  vine- 
gar: see  acetum.)  Having  the  properties  of  vine- 
i sour.  Acetic  acid,  CH3CO.OH,  a colorless  liquid 
with  a strongly  acid  and  pungent  smell  and  taste.  In  the 
arts  it  is  chiefly  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  (ace- 
tous fermentation)  and  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  It 
is  present  m vinegar  in  a dilute  and  impure  form.  In  its 
pure  state,  at  temperatures  below  62°  F.,  it  is  a crystalline 
solid,  and  is  known  as  glacial  or  crystalline  acetic  acid. — 
Acetic  anhydrid,  (CHnCO^O,  a colorless  mobile  liquid 
with  an  odor  hke  that  of  acetic  acid,  but  more  irritating 
On  standing  in  contact  with  water  it  is  gradually  converted 
into  acetic  acid.  Also  called  acetic  oxid. — Acetic  esters 
compounds  consisting  of  acetates  of  alcohol  radicals.’ 
Common  acetic  ester  is  a limpid  mobile  liquid  having  a 
penetrating,  refreshing  smell,  and  a pleasant  burning 
taste.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  and  as  a flavoring  ingredient 
in  the  poorer  classes  of  wines.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling 
a mixture  of  alcohol,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  sodium  acetate, — 
Acetic  ferment,  a vinegar  ferment,  caused  by  Bacterium 
aceti  and  B.  Pasteurianum,  which  is  the  agent  in  the 
production  of  vinegar  in  wine,  cider,  etc.,  by  the  oxidation 


cies.  B.  II.  Hodgson,  1832. 

a 86111,8  0f  C0le0pt“0US  =E.  bean.)  1.  Having  or  WingacetaW  r,  . ^ 

la, „ r/T  7-  / — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  Acetabulifera ; having  a9e^1“ln  (a_-set  l-din),  n.  {<  acet-ic  + -id  + -in.) 

acerval  (a-ser  val),  a.  [<L.  aceryalis,  < acervus,  rows  0j  cxlp_iiice  suckers,  as  the  cuttlefish.  Same  as  diacetin. 

& ntr  p Pertaining  tea  acetabuliform  (aS-e-tab'u-K-f6rm),  a.  [<L.«Ce-  acetification  (a-set''i-fi-ka'sbqn),  re.  {<  acetify: 

1 ertamm^  to  a tabulum , a cup-shaped  vessel,  + -formisA  forma  see  ~fica^pn.\  The  act  or  process  of  acetifying 

nil  1 1 T ..  7,7.*  1 I . il  a r>  , -1  " AT*  nnUAmirwis  n/ini-Ann  • 7-.  7,  - 7-. ..  L,,  „ — f 


haps  to  acer,  a mapie-tree.] 
heap.  [Bare.] 


acervate  (a-ser'vat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  acer- 


shape.]  1 . In  bot.,  having  the  form  of  a shallow 


rated,  ppr.'  acerbating.  JZC^cke^sSf  cup-lk?;  conoid.6' 


acervare,  heap  up,  < acervus, 
val.)  To  heap  up.  [Bare.] 
acervate  (a-ser'vat),  a.  [<  L.  acervatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Iu  bot.,  heaped;  growing  in 
heaps,  or  in  closely  compacted  clusters, 
acervately  (a-ser'vat-li),  adv.  In  an  acervate 
manner ; m heaps.  [Bare.] 
acervation  (as-er-va'shon),  n.  [<L.  acerva- 
tio(n-),  < acervare,  heap  up : see  acervate,  v.) 
The  act  of  heaping  together.  Bullokar,  1676. 
acervative  (a-ser'va-tiv),  u.  Heaped  up;  form- 
ing a heap.  [Bare.] 

Piled  together  irregularly,  or  in  an  acervative  manner. 

IF.  B.  Carpenter. 


acervoset  (a-ser'vos),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *acervosus, 
< acervus,  a heap.]  Full  of  heaps.  Bailey. 
Acervulina  (a-ser-vn-ll'na),  n.  [NL.,  < acervu- 
lus,  q.  v.,  + -ina.)  A genus  of  foraminifers, 
of  the  family  Nummulinidee. 

Acervulina)  (a-ser-vu-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  accr- 
vulus,  q.  v.,  + Ana:.)  A group  of  foraminifer- 
ous  rhizopodous  protozoans,  in  which  the  spiral 
form  of  the  shell  is  so  obscured  or  effaced  by 
the  irregular  addition  of  new  chambers  that 
the  whole  appears  as  if  heaped  together, 
acervuline  (a-ser'vu-lin),  a.  [<  NL.  acervulus, 
q.  v.,  + -ine  1.]  1.  Saving  the  form  or  appear- 

ance of  little  heaps ; heaped  up.  [Bare.] 


heap,  see  acei-  acetabulum  (as-e-tab'u-lum),  pi.  acetdbula 
(-lit).  [L.,  (.acetum, vinegar:  seeaeefiow.j  1.  In 
Bom.  antiq. : (a)  A vinegar-cup ; a small  wide- 
mouthed vessel  of  earthenware 
or  metal,  sometimes  placed 
on  the  larger  food-dishes,  in 
which  vinegar  or  other  condi- 
ment was  served.  (6)  A dry 
or  liquid  measure,  .0677  of  a 
liter.  Baremberg  et  Saglio.  (c)  A similar  cup 
or  vessel  used  by  jugglers  iu  their  feats.-— 2.  In 
anat. : (a)  The  cavity  of  the  os  innominatum, 
or  hip-bone,  which  receives  the  head  of  the 
femur;  the  eotyle,  or  cotyloid  cavity,  formed  at 
the  junction  of  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis. 
See  cuts  under  sacrarium,  quarter,  innominate, 
(b)  A cotyledon  or  lobe  of  the  placenta  of  ru- 


Acetabula  (the  two 
small  vessels  shown 
as  resting  on  the 
large  dish). 


or  becoming  acetous ; conversion  into  vinegar. 
—Chemical  acetification,  the  conversion  of  wine,  beer, 
cider,  and  other  alcoholic  fluids  into  vinegar.  It  has  been 
shown  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a minute  fungus 
( Mycoderma  aceti  of  Pasteur),  which  derives  its  food  from 
the  albuminous  and  mineral  matter  present  in  the  liquor ; 
it  is  very  rapidly  developed,  and,  absorbing  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  transmits  it  to  the  alcohol,  which  by  oxidation  is 
transformed  into  vinegar.  See  fermentation. 

acetifier  (a-set'i-fi-er),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
hastening  the  acetification  of  fermented  liquors 
by  the  exposure  of  large  surfaces  to  the  air. 
The  liquor  enters  the  top  of  a cask  or  vat  containing 
layers  of  shavings  or  brushwood,  by  which  it  is  divided 
and  distributed,  and,  as  it  trickles  downward,  comes  into 
intimate  contact  with  air  which  is  admitted  through  per- 
forations in  the  sides  of  the  vat. 

acetify  (a-set'i-fl).  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  acetified, 
ppr.  acetifying.  [<  L.  acetum,  vinegar,  + E.  -fy, 
make.]  I.  trans.  To  convert  into  vinegar; 
make  acetous. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  acetous;  be  con- 
verted into  vinegar. 


The  latter  . . 
vuline  manner. 


are  often  piled  up  in  an  irregular  acer- 
)V.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 483. 


+2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Acervulinw. 
acervulus  (a-ser'vu-lus),  n. ; pi.  acervuli  (-11). 

[NL.,  a little  heap,  dim.  of  L.  acervus,  a heap: 
see  acerval.)  In  anat.,  a mass  of  calcareous 
gritty  particles,  consisting  principally  of  earthy 

salts,  found  within  and  sometimes  on  the  out-  acetamid,  acetamide  (a-set'a-mid  or  -mid. 
side  of  the  conarium  or  pineal  body  of  the  brain ; t.,.  «,  r 

brain-sand.  Commonly  called  acervulus  cerebri 
(acervulus  of  the  brain), 
acescence  (a-ses'ens),  n.  [<F.  acescence  = It. 
acescenza,  < L.  as  if  *acescentia,  < acescen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  acescere ,-  become  sour:  see  acescent.) 


minating  animals,  (c)  In  insects,  the  socket  of  acetimeter,  acetometer  (as-e-tim'e-t&r,  -tom'- 
the  trunk  in  which  the  leg  is  inserted,  (d)  A e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  acetimbtre  = Pg.  acetometro,  < 
cup-like  sucker,  such  as  those  with  which  the  L acetum,  vinegar,  + Gr.  plrpov,  a measure.] 
arms  of  the  cuttlefish  and  other  dibranchiate  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific 
cephalopodous  mollusks  are  provided.  See  gravity  of  vinegar  or  acetic  acid, 
cut  under  Sepia.  ( e ) A sessile  or  pedunculate  acetimetrical  (a-set-i-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  ‘ace- 
sucker-like  organ  on  the  ventral  surface  of  cer-  timetric  (<  acetimeter)  + -al.)  Of  or  pertaining 

to  acetimetry. 

The  acetimetrical  method  employed  by  the  Excise. 
....  . Ure,  Diet.,  I.  16. 

acetimetry  (as-e-tmre-tn),  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of 
vinegar  or  acetic  acid. 

acetin  (as'e-tin),  n.  [<  acet-ic  + -in.)  A com- 
pound obtained  by  the  union  of  one  molecule 


tain  entozoa.— 3.  Iu  hot.:  (a)  The  cup-  or  sau- 
cer-like fructification  of  many  lichens.  (6)  The 
receptacle  of  certain  fungi. — 4.  In  music,  an 
ancient  instrument,  made  either  of  eartlien- 
ware  or  of  metal,  used  like  a kettledrum  or 
struck  against  another  acetabulum  after  the 
manner  of  cymbals. 

acetal  (as'e-tal),  n.  [<  acet-ic  + al(cohol).)  A 
colorless  mobile  liquid,  C6Hu02,  with  an  ether- 
like odor,  produced  by  the  imperfect  oxidation 
of  alcohol,  under  the  influence  of  platinum 
black. 


of  glycerin  with  one,  two,  or  three  molecules 
of  acetic  acid.  The  acetins  may  also  be  regarded  as 
glycerin  in  which  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  acetyl.  They  include  monoacetin  (C3 
H10O4),  diacetin  or  acetidin  (C7H12O5),  and  triaeetin 
(C9Hu06).  Watts. 

aceto-.  A prefix  to  names  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, signifying  the  presence  of  acetic  acid 
or  acetyl  radical. 


as'e-ta-mid  or  -mid),  n.  [<  "acet-ate  + amid.) 

A white  crystalline  solid,  CH3CO.NH2,  pro- 
duced by  distilling  ammonium  acetate,  or  by  , „ , . . 

heating  ethyl  acetate  with  strong  aqueous  am-  ace"0"Sel?'J;m  fas  e-to-jel  a-tm),  a.  Containing 

monia.  It  combines  with  both  acids  and  metals  “0l1 7 andge.latm--r Aceto-gelatin  emulsion, 

to  form  unstable  comnounds  meuus  an  emulsion  formed  of  pyroxylin,  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and 

w 101m  unstauie  compounus.  gelatin : used  for  coating  certain  photographic  plates. 


acetometer 

acetometer,  re.  See  acetimeter. 
acetone  (as'e-ton),  re.  [<  acet-ic  + -one.]  1. 
*A  limpid  mobile  liquid,  (CH^CO,  with  an 
agreeable  odor  and  burning  taste,  produced  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  acetates,  it  is 
procured  on  a large  scale  from  the  aqueous  liquid  ob- 
tained in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood. 

2.  The  general  name  of  a class  of  compounds 
which  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two 
alcoholic  radicals  united  by  the  group  CO,  or  as 
aldehydes  in  which  hydrogen  of  the  group  COH 
has  been  replaced  by  an  alcoholic  radical, 
acetonemia  (as//e-to-ne'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < E. 
acetone  + Gr.  alpa,  blood.]  " In  pathol.,  a dis- 
eased condition  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  acetone  in  the  blood.  It  results  from  various 
causes,  and  may  be  a symptom  of  various  diseases.  Also 
^spelled  acetonaeniia. 

acetonic  (as-e-ton'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  acetone. 

acetose  (as'e-tos),  a.  Same  as  acetous,  1. 
acetosityt  (as-e-tos'j-ti),  n.  [=F.  acetosite  = 
Sp.  acetosidad  = It.  "acetositd,  < NL.  as  if  *ace- 
tosita(t-)s,(  acetosus:  see  acetous  and -*<?/.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  acetous  or  sour ; acid- 
ity; sourness;  tartness. 

The  juice  or  pulpe  of  Tamarinds  hath  a great  acetositie. 

Woodall,  Surgeon’s  Mate,  p.  175. 

acetous  (as'e-tus  or  a-se'tus),  a.  [=F.  acc- 
teux  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  acetoso,  < NL.  acetosus,  < L. 
acetum,  vinegar : see  acetum.]  1 . Having  a sour 
taste ; vinegary.  Boyle.  Also  written  acetose. — 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vinegar ; causing  or  con- 
nected with  acetification — Acetous  acid,  a term 
formerly  applied  to  impure  and  dilute  acetic  acid,  under 
the  notion  that  it  was  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
the  same  proportions  as  in  acetic  acid,  but  with  less  oxy- 
gen. It  is  now  known  that  no  such  acid  exists,  so  that  this 
term  has  fallen  into  disuse.— Acetous  fermentation, 
the  process  by  which  alcoholic  liquors,  as  beer  or  wine, 
* yield  acetic  acid  by  oxidation.  See  fermentation. 
acetum  (a-se'tum),  n.  [L.,  vinegar,  in  form  pp. 
neut.  ( acetum , sc.  vinum,  soured  wine)  of  acere, 
be  sour,  akin  to  acer,  sharp,  sour : see  acid  and 
acrid.  Hence  (from  acetum,  not  from  neut.  adj. 
acidum)  Goth,  alceit  = AS.  ceced,  eced  =OS.  ecid 
= OD.  edick,  etick,  D.  edits,  eel;  = LG.  etik  = 
OHG.  ezzih,  MHG.  ezzich,  G.  essig  = Dan.  eddike 
(Heel,  edilc)  = Sw.  attika,  vinegar.]  Vinegar 
(which  see). 

acetyl  (as'e-til),  n.  [<acet-ic  + -yl,  < Gr.  vAy, 
matter,  substance.]  A univalent  radical  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  acetic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 
Aldehyde  may  be  regarded  as  the  liydrid,  and  acetic  acid 
as  the  hydrate,  of  acetyl. 

acetylene  (a-set'i-len  or  as'e-ti-len),  n.  [< 
acetyl  + -ene.]  A colorless  endothermic  gas, 
C2H2,  having,  when  pure,  an  ethereal  odor, 
and  burning  with  a luminous  smoky  flame. 
Illuminating  gas  contains  a small  amount  of  it,  and  it  is 
probably  formed  from  other  gaseous  compounds  during 
the  combustion  of  illuminating  gas.  It  is  also  formed 
from  its  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  when  the  electric 
arc  is  passed  between  carbon-points  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen ; and  also  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  illu- 
minating gas  and  other  hydrocarbons.  It  is  prepared  on 
a commercial  scale  by  the  decomposition  of  water  with 
certain  metallic  carbides,  calcium  carbide  being  chiefly 
used  for  the  purpose.  At  pressures  of  less  than  two  atmo- 
spheres it  is  not  explosive  except  by  the  action  of  fulmi- 
nates. Under  greater  pressure  it  explodes  at  low  red  heat 
with  a violence  nearly  equal  to  that  of  guncotton.  With 
certain  metals  and  metallic  salts  it  forms  explosive  com- 
, pounds.  The  acetylene  series  of  hydrocarbons  has  the  gen- 
eral formula  CnH2n-2  it  includes  acetylene  or  ethine, 
allylene_  or  propine,  butine,  etc. 

acetylic  (as-e-til'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
acetyl. 

acetylization  (as^e-til-i-za'shon), n.  [(.acetyl  + 
-ize  + - ation .]  In  chem.,  the  process  of  com- 
bining or  causing  to  combine  with  the  radical 
acetyl  or  with  acetic  acid. 
aclHt,  n.  Same  as  ache2. 
ach3  (ach),  n.  [Cf.  Hind,  dk,  gigantic  swallow- 
wort,  a sprout  of  sugar-cane.]  An  East  Indian 
name  of  several  species  of  plants  of  the  rubia- 
ceous  genus  Morinda. 

Achaean,  a.  and  n.  See  Achean. 

Achaemenian  (ak-e-me'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Aclue- 
*menius,  a.,  Achcemenes,  n.’,’  < Gr.  ’Axaiyewig,  a 
Persian  king,  ancestor  of  the  Achcemenidce,  Gr. 
’AxatfitviSai.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Achaunenidas,  an  ancient  royal  family  of  Per- 
sia, historically  beginning  with  Cyrus,  about 
558  B.  a,  and  ending  with  the  conquest  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  330  B.o. 
achsenium,  n.  See  achenium. 
achsenocarp  (a-ke'no-karp),  re.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + xatveiv,  gape,  + napirdg,  fruit.]  In  hot., 
any  dry  indehiscent  fruit. 

Achaanodon  (a-ke'no-don),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + xatveev,  gape,  + odovg  (odovr-)  _ E.  tooth.] 
A genus  of  fossil  carnivorous  mammals  of 
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achenium 


North  America,  having  a suilline  type  of  den- 
tition, but  considered  by  Cope  as  allied  to  the 
suborder  Lemuroidea.  There  are  several  species  ; A 
insolens,  the  type-species,  was  as  large  as  a large  bear.  E. 

D.  Cope,  1873. 

Achseta  (a-ke'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
acluetus : see  achcetous.]  An  ordinal  name  for 
gephyreans  without  setfe,  with  a terminal 
mouth,  dorsal  anus,  and  the  anterior  region  of 
the  body  retractile.  It  includes  the  families 
Sipunculidce  and  Priapulidai. 
achsetous  (a-ke'tus),  a.  [<  NL.  achcetus,  < Gr. 
a-  priv.  + xairy,  hair.]  Having  no  setse ; not 
chsetiferous ; specifically,  pertaining  to  the 
Aclueta  (which  see). 

achage  (a'kaj),  re.  [<  ache1  + -age.]  The  state  , - , . ■ ■ 

or  condition  of  having  aches.  Tennyson,  Queen  acJle  1 ake  (ak),  v. 

Mary,  i.  1.  [Rare.]  "r~ 

Achaian  (a-ka’yan),  a.  and  re.  S oe  Achean. 
achar  (a-char'),"  re.  [Also  acharr,  atchaar, 
achiar,  etc. : Pg.  achar,  < Hind,  achar,  achar 
(whence  Malayan  achar,  etc.),  < Pers.  achar.] 

In  the  East,  a name  for  pickles  of  any  kind. 

Acharinina  (ak^a-ri-nl'nii),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  for 
acharnina  (1),  ( Acharnes,  a genus  of  fishes,  < 

Gr.  axapvuy,  axapvoy,  axapvac,  a sea-fish.]  In 
Gunther’s  classification  of  fishes,  the  third 
subfamily  group  of  his  family  Nandidee,  hav- 
ing hidden  pseudobranchiffi  or  false  gills,  five 
ventral  rays,  and  teeth  on  the  palate,  it  is  con- 
stituted for  fresh-water  fishes  from  tropical  America 
which  properly  belong  to  the  genus  Cichla  of  the  family 
Cichlidce. 

acharnement  (a-sharn'ment),  re.  [F.,  < acharner, 
give  a taste  of  flesh  (to  dogs,  etc.),  refl.  s’  achar- 
ner, thirst  for  blood,  < L.  as  if  *adcarnare,  < ad, 
to,  + caro  (earn-),  flesh : see  carnal.]  Blood- 
thirstiness, as  of  wild  beasts  or  of  infuriated 
men  ; ferocity ; eagerness 
for  slaughter.  [Rare.] 
achate1!  (ak'at),  re.  [<  L. 
achates : see  agate.]  An 
agate. 

The  christall,  jacinth,  achate,, 
ruby  red.  John  Taylor. 

achate2t,  ».  [Assibilated 
form  of  acate,  q.  v.]  See 
l acate. 

| Achatina  (ak-a-ti'na),  re. 

[NL.,  < L.  achates,  agate : 
see  agate.]  A genus  of 
land-snails,  of  the  family 
Selicidce.  It  is  typified  by  the 
large  agate-shells  of  Africa,  and 
is  distinguished  by  an  intorted  and 
abruptly  truncate  columella.  The 
species  of  this  genus,  which  comprises  some  of  the  largest 
terrestrial  mollusks,  live  chiefly  near  water  about  trees ; 
they  are  mostly  African.  The  small  species  formerly 
referred  to  Achatina  are  little  related  to  the  genus.  La- 
marck, 1799.  Also  Achatium  (Link,  1807)  and  Agathina 
(Deshayes). 

Achatinella  (a-kat-i-nel'a),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
Achatina.]  A name  used  with  various  limits 
for  a genus  of  Helicidw,  with  shells  of  moder- 
ately small  size,  resembling  those  of  Achatina. 

It  has  numerous  representatives  peculiar  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  W.  Swainson,  1828.  "" 

been  named  Helicteres. 

Achatininse  (a-kat-i-ni'ne), 

Achatina  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  land-snails,  of 
the  family  Helicidce,  distinguished  from  Helici- 
nw  proper  by  the  character  of  the  lingual  den- 
tition, the  usually  sharp  lip,  truncate  columella, 
swollen  body-whorl,  and  elongate  spire.  The 

group  includes  the  largest  known  pulmonates,  some  being  Acheenese  (aeh-e-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  re 
10  inches  long.  Most  of  the  species  are  African;  those  of  Achinese 
the  genus  Achatina  are  known  as  agate-shells.  See  cut  0 ... 

under  Achatina.  acheuary,  etc.  See  adnlary,  etc. 

achatourt,  re.  [Assibilated  form  of  acatour,  aca-  acheiria,  etc.  See  achiria,  etc. 
ter:  see  acater,  re.]  Same  as  acater.  acheket,  v._  t.  See  achoke. 

ache1,  ake  (ak),  re.  [In  this  pronunciation  prop,  acheless  (ak'les),  a.  [(ache1  + -less.]  With- 
spelled  ake,  < ME.  ake  ; but  formerly  two  pro-  “V1  ache  or  throb, 
nunciations  existed,  ak  and  ach  (ak  and  ach),  achelort.  A corrupt  spelling  of  ashler. 
the  latter,  prop,  indicated  by  the  spelling  achene  (a-ken'),  re.  English  form  of  achenium. 
ache,  representing  ME.  ache,  also  spelled  eche,  Aj[so  ?peU®d  dkene. 

< AS.  ece,  n.,  ache  (<  acan,  v.) ; the  former  repre-  achenia,  re.  Plural  of  achenium. 

senting  ME.  ake,  directly  < aken,  < AS.  acan,  achenial  (a-ke'ni-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ache- 

ache,  a strong  verb : see  ache,  v.  Cf.  stark  and  njam.. 

starch,  both  < AS.  stearc.  The  anomalous  modern  achenium  (a-ke'ni-um),  re.;  pi.  achenia  (-a), 
spelling  ache,  with  ch  pron.  k,  has  been  supposed  n'JT’  o1°r‘  ; n- 


Agate-shell 

[Achatina  variegata). 


[The  old  pronunciation  of  the  noun  (ach,  formerly  ach) 
led  to  a similar  pronunciation  of  the  verb.  In  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  ache,  v. , is  made  to  rime  with  patch : 

Or  Gellia  wore  a velvet  mastic  patch 
Upon  her  temples  when  no  tooth  did  ache. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  vi.  1. 
Thus  pronounced,  the  plural  of  the  noun  and  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  verb  were  dissyllabic : 

A coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage, 

Old  aches  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage. 

Swift,  City  Shower 

This  pronunciation  has  been  used,  on  the  stage  at  least, 
even  in  the  present  century,  being  required  by  the  meter 
in  such  passages  as  the  following : 

I’ll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches  ; make  thee  roar. 

Sha/c.,  Tempest,  i.  2.J 

~Syn.  See  pain,  n.,  and  agony. 

pret.  and  pp.  ached,  ahed , 
ppr.  aching , aking.  [In  this  pronunciation 
prop,  spelled  ake , the  spelling  ache  prop,  rep- 
resenting a different  pronunciation  (ach,  for- 
merly ach)  in  imitation  of  the  noun : see  achef 
n. ; < ME.  aken , eken  (never  *achen),  < AS.  acan 
(strong  verb,  pret.  6c,  pp.  acen ; like  scacan,  E. 
shake , and  tacan , E.  take ),  ache,  prob.  cognate, 
notwithstanding  the  wide  divergence  of  mean- 
ing,  with  Icel.  aka  (strong  verb,  pret.  ok,  pp. 
ekinn ),  drive,  move,  = L.  ageve  = Gr.  ayeiv,  drive : 
see  act,  agent .].  To  suffer  pain;  have  or  he  in 
pain,  or  in  continued  pain ; be  distressed  physi- 
cally : as,  his  whole  body  ached . 

The  sense  aches  at  thee.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Those  inmost  and  soul-piercing  wounds,  which  are  ever 
aching  while  uncured.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  Pref.,  p.  1. 

ache3t  (ach),  re.  [<  ME.  ache,  < OF.  ache,  “the 
herb  smallage;  ache  des  jardins,  parsley”  (Cot- 
grave),  F.  ache  = Sp.  It.  apio,  parsley,  < L. 
apium,  parsley  (usually  referred  to  apis,  a bee, 
bees  being  said  to  be  fond  of  it:  see  Apis),  < 
Gr.  cuuov,  a species  of  Euphorbia,  perhaps  the 
sun-spurge  (or  parsley?).  Cf.  smallage,  i.  e., 
small  ache.]  A name  for  smallage,  parsley,  and 
several  other  culinary  umbelliferous  plants. 
Achean,  Achasan  (a-ke'an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L. 

A cha:us,  < Gr.  ’Axcudg,  belonging  to  ’Axala, 
Achaia,  L.  Achaa.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Achsea 
(Aehaia)  in  the  Peloponnesus,  to  the  Acheans 
(Achseans,  Aehfei,  or  Achaioi),  or  to  the  con- 
federacy called  the  Achean  League.—  The  Ache- 
an League,  originally,  a confederation  for  religious  obser- 
vances formed  by  the  cities  of  Achsea  on  the  abolition  of 
monarchical  government  and  the  establishment  of  democ- 
racy. The  league  was  gradually  broken  up  by  the  Mace- 
donians, but  was  renewed  by  the  Acheans  on  a purely 
political  basis  about  280  B.  c.,  when  they  threw  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  constituted  an  enlightened  and  purely 
federal  republic,  and  for  over  a century  stood  as  an  ef- 
ficient bulwark  to  the  declining  liberties  of  Greece. 

II.  re.  An  inhabitant  of  Achsea  (Achaia),  or 
one  of  the  ancient  Greek  people  (Achaioi)  from 
whom  that  country  took  its  name.  The  name 
Achaioi  is  in  Homer  used  as  a generic  term  for  all  the 
Greeks,  but  was  later  applied  to  the  most  important  tribes 
of  eastern  Peloponnesus,  and  was  finally  restricted,  after 
the  Dorian  conquest,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  on 
the  gulf  of  Corinth  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  i'elo- 
ponnesus. 

Also  spelled  Achaian , in  closer  imitation  of 
vw  ^ the  Greek. 

The  genus  has  also  achech,  n.  In  Egypt,  antiq .,  a fabulous  animal, 

7 tatt  /•  lion,  half  bird,  like  the  Grecian  griffin. 

P-  acheckf,  v.  t.  [ME.  acheken  (only  in  pp.  acheked. 

in  passage  quoted  below),  (.  et-1  (or  «-6)  + cheken: 
see  check , v.~]  To  cheek;  stop;  hinder. 

When  they  metten  in  that  place, 

They  were  acheked  bothe  two. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  2093, 

See 


to  rest  upon  the  notion  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Gr.  axoc,  pain,  distress;  but 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  words, 
nor  is  there  any  with  the  interj.  a7»  = L.  ah  — G. 
ach=z  Dan.  ah,  ak.]  Pain  of  some  duration,  in 
opposition  to  sudden  twinges  or  spasmodic  pain ; 
a continued  dull  or  heavy  pain,  as  in  toothache 
or  earache. 

Myself  was  lost, 

Gone  from  me  like  an  ache. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 


[NL.,  also  written  achcenium,  irreg.  (cf.  Gr.  a'xa- 
vyg,  not  gaping)  < a-  priv.  + xalvetv,  gape,  akin 
to  E.  yawn,  q.  v.]  1.  In  hot.,  a 
small,  dry  and  hard,  one-celled, 
one-seeded,  indehiscent  fruit; 
strictly,  a single  and  free  car- 
pel of  this  character,  as  in  the 
buttercup,  avens,  etc.,  but  ex- 
tended to  all  similar  fruits  re- 
sulting from  a compound  ovary, 
even  when  invested  with  an  adnate  calyx,  as 
m the  order  Composite.  Also  written  achene, 


Achenium. 
Lettuce  and  Ranun- 
culus. 


achenium 

achcmium,  akene,  and  akenium. — 2.  [cap.]  In 
entom.,  a genus  of  beetles.  W.  E.  Leach. 
achenodium  (ak-e-no'di-um),  n. ; pi.  acheno- 
dia  (-a).  [NL.,  < achenium  + -odes,  < Gr.  -adr/g, 

-o-eior/g:  see  - oid .]  In  hot.,  a double  achenium, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  order  Umbelliferce. 
Acheron  (ak'e-ron),  n.  [L.  Acheron  \-ont-), 
also  Acheruns  [-unt-),  < Gr.  ’Ax^pur  (-ovt-),  in 
earliest  use,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Hades  (popu- 
larly connected  with  axog,  pain,  distress,  = E. 
awe,  q.  v.),  later  the  name  of  several  rivers  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  which,  from  their  dismal  or 
savage  surroundings,  or  from  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  their  course  is  beneath  the  ground, 
were  believed  to  be  entrances  to  the  infernal 
regions.]  1.  In  Gr.  and  Rom.  myth.,  the  name 
of  a river  in  Hades,  over  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  ferried  by  Charon ; hence,  a general 
name  for  the  lower  world. 

Get  you  gone,  . 

And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i’  the  morning.  Shak.,  Mach.,  iii.  5. 
2.  [NL.]  A genus  of  neuropterous  insects. 
Acherontia  (ak-e-ron'shi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
’Axepovriog,  pertaining  to  Acheron:  see  Acheron.] 
A genus  of  nocturnal  lepidopterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Sphingidce.  A . atropos  is  the  death’s- 
head  moth,  or  death’s-head  hawk-moth.  See 
death’s-head. 

Acherontic  (ak-e-ron'tik),  a.  [<  L.  Acheronticus, 
< Acheron : see  Acheron.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Acheron  or  the  infernal  regions ; dark ; gloomy : 
as,  Acherontic  mists. 

acnersett,  n.  An  error  for  a cherset.  See  cher- 
set, 

achesount,  n.  Same  as  encheson. 

Acheta  (ak'e-ta),  n.  _ [NL.,  < L.  acheta,  the  male 
cicada,  < Doric  Gr.  axera,  axvrag,  Gr.  r/xerr/g,  the 
cicada,  prop,  adj.,  chirping,  < Gr.  yxeiv,  sound, 
chirp,  < yxv,  a sound,  akin  to  yx<v,  a sound,  an 
echo : see  echo.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Achetidce:  equivalent  to  Gryllus  (which  see). 
Achetidae  (a-ket'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Acheta  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  saltatorial  orthopterous  in- 
sects, embracing  the  crickets,  etc.,  named  from 
the  leading  genus,  Acheta.  The  name  is  now 
little  used,  the  family  being  generally  called 
Gryllidce  (which  see). 

Achetina  (ak-e-ti'na),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  < Acheta  + 
•Ana.]  A group  of  orthopterous  insects,  includ- 
ing the  crickets,  as  distinguished  from  the  grass- 
hoppers, etc. 

achevet,  v.  t.  Obsolete  form  of  achieve. 
acheweed  (ak'wed),  n.  [<  ache  1 + weed L]  An 
old  name  of  'the  goutweed,  JEgopodium  poda- 
graria. 

achiat  (a-che'a),  n.  [Also  atchia.  Pg.  achia  (It. 
acciao).]  A perverted  form  of  achar. 
achiart,  «.  A bad  spelling  of  achar  or  of  achia. 
See  achar:  “adopted  in  nearly  all  the  vernac- 
ulars of  India  for  acid  and  salt  relishes."  Yule 
and  Burnell. 

achievable  (a-elie'va-bl),  a.  [<  achieve  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  achieved  or  performed. 

_ To  raise  a dead  man  to  life  doth  not  involve  contradic- 
tion, and  is  therefore,  at  least,  achievable  by  Omnipotence. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  xxix. 

achievancet  (a-che'vans),  n.  [<  OF.  achevance, 
(.achever:  see  achieve  and -anee.]  Performance; 
achievement:  as,  “his  noble  acts  and  achiev- 
ances,”  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  22. 
achieve  ('a-chov'),  «. ; pret.  and  pp.  achieved, 
ppr.  achieving.  [Formerly  also  atchieve,  < ME. 
acheven,  < OF.  achever,  achiever,  achevir,  achiver 
(F.  achever),  finish,  from  the  phrase  a chief 
(F.  a chef),  to  an  end,  to  a head  ; OF.  chief  (F. 
chef),  an  end,  a head:  see  chief.  Cf.  chieve .] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  perform  or  execute;  accom- 
plish, as  some  great  enterprise;  finish;  carry 
on  to  a prosperous  close. 

And  now  great  deeds 

Had  been  achieved.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  723. 
Enabled  him  at  length  to  achieve  his  great  enterprise, 
in  the  face  of  every  obstacle  which  man  and  nature  had 
opposed  to  it.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  16. 

2.  To  gain  or  obtain,  as  the  result  of  exertion ; 
bring  about,  as  by  effort. 

Show  all  the  spoils  by  valiant  kings  achieved.  Prior. 
He  will  achieve  his  greatness.  Tennyson,  Tiresias. 
It  is  not  self-indulgence  allowed,  hut  victory  achieved, 
that  can  make  a fit  happiness  for  man. 

Bushnell , Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  214. 

= Syn.  1.  Effect,  Accomplish,  etc.  (see  perform),  bring 
about,  work  out.  — 2.  To  acquire,  win,  obtain,  get. 

ii.  intrans.  If.  To  come  to  au  end.  Chaucer. 
— 2.  To  accomplish  some  enterprise;  bring 
about  a result  intended. 

Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  7. 
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Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Longfellow,  Psalm  of  Life. 

achievement  (a-chev'ment),  n.  [<F.  acheve- 
ment,  completion,  < achever  : see  achieve  and 
-ment.]  1.  The  act  of  achieving  or  performing; 
an  obtaining  by  exertion;  accomplishment : as, 
the  achievement  of  one’s  object. 

Capable  of  high  achievement  as  a writer  of  romance. 

Athenceum,  No.  3067,  p.  172. 

2.  That  which  is  achieved ; a great  or  heroic 
deed ; something  accomplished  by  valor,  bold- 
ness, or  superior  ability. 

How  my  achievements  mock  me ! 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  2. 

Illustrious  judges  have  declared  that  Galileo’s  conception 
of  the  laws  of  Motion  is  his  greatest  achievement. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 48. 

3.  In  her.,  an  escutcheon  or  armorial  shield. 
The  proper  expression  is  “achievement  of  arms,”  and  sig- 
nifies a complete  heraldic  composition,  whether  the  shield 
alone  or  the  shield  with  crest,  motto,  and  supporters,  if 
any.  The  term  achievement  is  applied  especially  to  the 
escutcheon  of  a deceased  person  displayed  at  his  obsequies, 
over  his  tomb,  etc.,  distinctively  called  a funeral  achieve- 
ment, or  more  commonly  a hatchment  (which  see).  = Svn 
2.  Deed,  Feat,  Exploit,  etc.  Seefeati. 

achiever  (a-che'ver),  n.  One  who  achieves  or 
accomplishes. 

We  are  well  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  a fresh  young 
girl,  a close  student,  a fine  achiever,  . . . sinking . . . into 
an  aching,  ailing,  moping  creature. 

E.  S.  Phelps,  quoted  in  Sex  and  Education,  p.  133. 

achilary  (a-ki'la-ri),  a.  [As  achil-ous  + -ary.] 
Without  a lip ; specifically,  in  bot.,  noting  the 
absence  of  the  labellum  or  lip  in  monstrous 
flowers  of  the  family  Orchidaceai.  Also  spelled 
acheilary. 

Achilida  (a-kil'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <Achilus  + 
-ida.]  A division  of  the  great  family  of  homop- 
terous  insects  called  Fulgoridw,  one  of  IB  so- 
called  subfamilies,  taking  name  from  the  genus 
■ I cliilus. 

Achillea  (ak-i-le'a),  n.  [L.,  a plant  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  that  called  in  Latin  achilleos, 
milfoil  or  yarrow,  < Gr.  Ax'iFhuog,  of  Achilles, 
from  a belief  that  Achilles  used  this  plant  in 
curing  Telephus.]  A large  genus  of  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  Composite, 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  mostly  of  the  old 
World.  Two  species  are  common,  the  milfoil  or  yarrow, 
A.  Millefolium,  indigenous  in  both  hemispheres  and  of 
repute  as  a bitter  tonic,  and  the  sneezewort,  A.  Ptarmwa. 

Achillean  (ak-i-le'an),  a.  [<  L.  Achilleus,  < Gr. 
’Axi Yhciog,  < AxiYhevg,  L.  Achilles.]  Of,  resem- 
bling, or  belonging  to  Achilles,  the  hero  in  the 
war  against  Troy,  noted  for  his  valor,  swift- 
ness of  foot,  etc.,  but  especially  for  unrelent- 
ing wrath ; hence,  valiant,  swift,  unrelenting, 
etc. 

I dined  with  Mr.  Landor.  ...  I had  inferred  from  his 
books,  or  magnified  from  some  anecdotes,  an  impression 
of  Achillean  wrath  — an  untamable  petulance. 

Emerson,  Prose  Works,  II.  161. 
achilleic  (ak-i-le'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  Achillea  Millefolium Achilleic  acid 

an  acid  found  in  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  milfoil  or  yar- 
row, Achillea  Millefolium : probably  identical  with  aco- 
nitic  acid. 

achillein  (ak-i-le'in),  n.  [< Achillea + -irfl.] 
An  amorphous,  brownish-red,  and  very  bitter 
substance,  CgoHggN^Oj^,  derived  from  the  mil- 
foil, Achillea  Millefolium.  When  used  in  medicine  it 
is  found  to  produce  marked  irregularity  of  the  pulse 
Achillis  tendo  (a-kil'is  ten'do).  [L. : Achillis, 
gen.  of  Achilles;  tendo,  tendon.]  See  tendon 
of  Achilles,  under  tendon. 
achilous  (a-ki'lus),  a.  [Less  prop,  acheilous, 

( NL.  achilus,  ( Gr.  a-  priv.  + xeifor,  lip.]  With- 
out lips. 

Achilus  (a-ki'lus),  n.  [NL. : see  achilous.]  A 
genus  of  homopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Cixiidie,  or  giving  name  to  a group  Achilida 
(which  see).  Kirby,  1818. 

Achimenes  (a-kim'e-nez),  n.  [Perhaps  from 
L.  achcemenis,  < Gr.  axaiyevig,  an  amber-colored 
plant  in  India  used  in  magical  arts.  Cf.  Achw- 
menian.]  A genus  of  ornamental  herbs,  of 
the  family  Gesneracece,  belonging  to  tropical 
America.  They  are  frequent  in  greenhouses,  and  the 
number  of  varieties  has  been  largely  increased  by  cultiva- 
tion. 

Achinese  (ach-i-nes'  or  -riez'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  Achin  (also  written  Acheen,  Atch- 
in,  and  Atcheen),  a territory  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

II.  n.  sing,  and  pi.  1.  A native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  Achin,  or  the  people  of  Achin. — 

2.  The  language  used  by  the  Achinese,  which 
belongs  to  the  Malayan  family,  and  is  written 
with  Arabic  characters. 

Also  written  Acheenese  and  Atchinese. 


achorion 

aching  (a'king),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  ac/teb]  Endur- 
ing or  causing  pain  ; painful. 

What  peaceful  hours  I once  enjoy’d  I 
How  sweet  their  memory  still ! 

But  they  have  left  an  aching  void 
The  world  can  never  fill. 

Cowper,  Olney  Hymns, 
achingly  (a'king-li),  adv.  With  aching ; pain- 

achiote  (a-che-6'ta),  n.  [Am.  Sp.  achiote, 
achote,  Pg.  achioti,  < Nahuatl  achiotl.]  The 
name  in  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  the 
arnotto-tree,  Bixa  Orellana.  See  arnotto.  Orton 
The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,  I.  168. 
acllira  (a-ehe'ra),  n.  [Appar.  a native  name.] 
The  name  on  the  western  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica of  the  Ganna  edulis,  whose  large  tuberous 
roots  are  used  for  food,  and  yield  tous-les- 
mois,  a superior  large-grained  kind  of  arrow- 
root. 

•tchiria  (a-ki'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  less  prop,  acheiria, 
< Gr.  axetpia,  < axupog  or  axeip,  without  hands : 
see  achirous.]  In  teratol.,  absence  of  hands, 
achirite  (ak'i-rit),  n.  [<  Achir  Mahmed,  name 
of  a Bokharian  merchant  who  furnished  the 
specimens  that  were  taken  in  1785  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, + -ife2.]  Emerald  copper  or  dioptase. 
achirous  (a-ki'rus),  a.  [Less  prop,  acheirous, 
NL.  achirvs.  ( Gr.  axeipog  or  axeip,  handless,  < 
a- priv.  + xuP,  hand.]  In  teratol.,  handless; 
without  hands. 

achirus  (a-kl’rus),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  axeipog,  with- 
out hands:  see  achirous.]  1.  In  teratol.,  a mon- 
ster characterized  by  the  absence  of  hands. 
Also  spelled  acheirus.—  2.  [cap.]  In  zool.,  a 
genus  of  heterosomatous  fishes,  of  the  family 
Soleidse,  having  usually  no  pectoral  fins.  A 
lineatus  is  an  American  sole,  commonly  called  hog-choker. 
Lactp&de,  1802.  See  cut  under  Soleidse. 

achlamydate  (a-klam'i-dat),  a.  [<  Gr.  a- 
priv.  (a-18)  + chlamydate,  q.  v.]  Not  ehlamy- 
date ; having  no  pallium  or  mantle : said  of 
mollusks. 

In  the  achlamydate  forms  [of  branchiogastropods]  true 
gills  are  usually  absent.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  437. 

Achlamydeae  (ak-la-mid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fern.  pi.  of  achlamydeus : seeachlamydeous.]  In 
bot.,  a term  proposed  by  Lindley  for  a group  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  in  which  both  calyx  and 
corolla  are  wanting,  at  least  in  the  pistillate 
flowers,  as  in  willows  and  birches, 
achlamydeous  (ak-la-mid'e-us),  a.  [< NL. 
achlamydeus,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  4-  x^apvg  (-vd-),  a 
mantle:  see  «-i8  and  chlamydeous.]  In  bot., 
without  a floral  envelop : an  epithet  applied  to 
plants  which  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla, 
and  whose  flowers  are  consequently  naked,  or 
destitute  of  a covering.  It  has  also  been  applied  to 
an  ovule  which  consists  of  the  nucleus  only,  without  prop- 
er seed-coats,  as  in  the  mistletoe, 
achlorophyllous  (a-klo-ro-fil'us  or  ak-16-rof'i- 
lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + x^ip^C,  green,  + 
hov,  leaf:  see  a-l°;  chlorophyl,  and  -ous.  ] In 
bot.,  destitute  of  chlorophyl. 
achlys  (ak'lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dqv.i  r,  a mist.] 
Same  as  caligo. 

achrnite  (ak'mlt),  n.  Incorrect  spelling  of  ac- 
mite. 

achoket,  v.  t.  [<ME.  achoken,  acheken,  <AS. 
aceocian,  choke,  < d-  + *ceocian:  see  choke L]  To 
choke ; suffocate.  Also  written  acheke. 

Whan  that  Thesus  seeth 

The  heste  acheked.  Chaucer , Good  Women,  1.  2008. 

Gif  thou  will  achoken  the  fulfillyng  of  nature  with  su- 
perfluities. Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  5. 

acholia  (a-kol'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  axoXia,  < &xo- 
ilof,  without  biie : see  acholous.]  In  pathol., 
deficiency  or  want  of  bile, 
acholithitet  (a-kol'i-thlt),  n.  [Corrupt  spelling 
of  acolouthite,  q.  v.]  Same  as  acolyte. 

To  see  a lazy,  dumb  atholithite 

Armed  against  a devout  fly’s  despight. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  7. 

acholous  (ak'o-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  axo^oq,  without 
bile,  < a-  priv.  + xo'-v,  bile,  gall : see  cholcr.] 
Wanting  or  deficient  in  bile, 
achor  (ak'6r  or  a'kor),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  &xo>p,  scurf, 
dandruff.]  1.  A name  formerly  given  to  cer- 
tain scaly  or  crustjr  cutaneous  affections  of  the 
head  and  face  in  infants,  particularly  to  cer- 
tain  forms  of  eczema.—  2.  An  individual  acumi- 
nate pustule. 

Achordata  (ak-6r-da'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<Gr.  d- 
priv.  + x°P^li  chord:  see  «-i8  and  Chordata.] 

A collective  name  of  those  animals  which  have 
no  notochord : opposed  to  Chordata. 
achorion  (a-ko'ri-on),  n.;  pi.  aclioria  (-a).  [NL.,< 
achor.]  The  name  given  to  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal dermatophytes,  or  epiphytes  of  the  skin. 


achorion 

Tt  is  the  constituent  of  the  crusts  of  favus  (achor),  and 
belongs  to  the  group  of  fungoid  plants  denominated 
Oidium.  It  consists  of  spores,  sporidia  or  tubes  filled 
with  spores,  and  empty  branched  tubes  or  mycelium. 
Erasmus  Wilson. 

Achras  (ak'ras),  n.  [L.,<Gr.  axpag,  a kind  of  wild 
pear-tree.]  1.  A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  family  Sapotaceie:  called  Lucuma  by  some 
authors.  See  Lucuma. — 2.  A name  improperly 
applied  to  Sapota  zapotilla.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree, 
with  thick  shining  leaves  and  milky  juice,  a native  of 
tropical  America,  and  is  often  cultivated  for  its  edible 
fruit,  the  sapodilla  or  sapodilla  plum.  Its  bark  (Jamaica 
bark)  is  astringent. 

3.  A genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
achroiocythemia,  achroiocythssmia  (a-kroi//- 
o-si-the'mi-a),  n.  [XL.,  prop,  achrceocytkcemia, 
. < Gr.  axpotoq , same  as  axpoog.  colorless  (see 
achroous),  + uvrog,  a cavity  (<  uveiv,  contain),  + 
a'ma,  blood.]  In  pathol.,  diminution  of  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  Also  called  oligochromemia. 

* achroite  (ak'ro-it),  n.  [<  Gr.  axpoog,  colorless, 
+ - ite 2.]  A colorless  variety  of  tourmalin  found 
*on  the  island  of  Elba  and  elsewhere, 
achroma  (a-kro'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  d-priv.  + 
Xpapa,  color : see  achromatic.']  In  pathol.,  lack 
of  pigment  in  the  skin  ; achromasia. 
achromasia  (ak-ro-ma'zi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
axpuparoq,  without  color : see  achromatic.']  In 
* pathol .,  lack  of  pigment  in  the  skin, 
achromatic  (ak-ro-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a xp&parog, 
without  color  (<  a-  priv.,  without,  + ^-pu^a(r-), 
color),  + -ic : see  chromatic.]  Destitute  of 
color;  free  from  coloration;  specifically,  cor- 
rected for  chromatic  aberration:  as,  an  achro- 
matic lens  or  telescope. 

The  human  eye  is  not  achromatic.  It  suffers  from  chro- 
matic aberration  as  well  as  from  spherical  aberration. 

Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  72. 
Achromatic  condenser,  an  achromatic  lens  placed  be- 
tween the  mirror  and  the  stage  of  a microscope  to  con- 
centrate the  light  upon  the  object  when  the 
light  from  the  concave  mirror  is  not  sufficiently 
intense.— Achromatic  lens,  a lens  sensibly 
free  from  chromatic  aberration.  It  is  usually 
composed  of  two  lenses  made  of  glass  having 
different  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  (for 
example,  a doable  convex  lens  of  crown-glass 
[a  a)  and  a concavo-convex  lens  of  flint-glass 
[6  6]),  the  forms  of  which  are  so  adjusted  that 
one  lens  very  nearly  corrects  the  dispersion  of 
the  other  without,  however,  destroying  its  re- 
fraction.— Achromatic  telescope  or  micro-  u 
scope,  a telescope  or  microscope  in  which  the 
chromatic  aberration  is  prevented  by  means  of  Achromatic 
an  achromatic  object-glass.  Lens. 

achromatically  (ak-ro-mat'i-kal-i),  ado.  In  an 
achromatic  manner. 

achromaticity  (a-kro-ma-tis'i-ti),  n.  [<  achro- 
matic + -if!/.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
achromatic ; achromatism.  See  equation. 
achromatin  (a-kro'ma-tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  axpuparog, 
not  colored,  + -in2.]  In  biol.,  that  portion  of 
the  substance  of  a cell-nucleus  which,  under 
the  action  of  staining  agents,  becomes  less 
highly  colored  than  the  rest, 
achromatisation,  achromatise.etc.  S eeaclru- 
matization,  achromatize,  etc. 
achromatism  (a-kro'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  achromat- 
ic 4-  -ism.  Cf.  E.  achromatisme.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  achromatic ; freedom  from 
chromatic  aberration : as,  to  secure  perfect 
achromatism  in  a telescope, 
achromatization  (a-kr6"ma-ti-za'shqn),  n.  The 
act  of  achromatizing  or  correcting  chromatic 
aberration.  Also  spelled  achromatisation. 
achromatize  (a-kro'ma-tiz),  v.  #.;  pret.  and  pp. 
achromatized,  ppr.  achromatizing.  [<  achro- 
matic, as  if  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + xPaPaT&lv>  to 
color,  < xP'h’‘<i(T-) , color.]  To  render  achro- 
matic; correct,  as  in  an  optical  system,  for 
chromatic  aberration.  Also  achromatise. 

For  two  kinds  of  light  a flint-glass  prism  may  he  achro- 
matized by  a second  prism  of  crown-glass. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  480. 

achromatopsia  (a-kro-ma-top'si-a),  ft.  [<Gr. 
a-  priv.  + xp<opa(T-),  color,  + bfig,  sight,  < dip, 
the  eye,  face : see  optic.]  Color-blindness,  or 
inability  to  see  or  distinguish  colors.  Also 
called  acritochromacy. 

achromatopsy  (a-kro'ma-top-si),  n.  Same  as 
achromatopsia. 

achromatosis  (a-kro-ma-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
axpitparo c,  without  color,  + -osis.]  A name 
applied  to  diseases  characterized  by  a lack  of 
pigment  in  integumental  structures,  as  albi- 
nism, vitiligo,  or  canities. 
achromatoilS  (a-kro'ma-tus),  a.  [<Gr.  axpupa- 
rog,  without  color : see  "achromatic.]  Without 
color;  of  a lighter  color  than  normal:  as,  achro- 
matous  spots. 
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achromophilous  (a-kro-mof'i-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  d- 
priv.  (a-!8)  + chromophilous.]  In  biol.,  not 
chromophilous  (which  see).  See  the  extract. 


acidify 

bedded  in  the  parapodia  of  some  annelids,  as 


the  Polyclueta.  The  notopodial  and  the  neuropodial 
. * divisions  of  the  parapodia  each  carry  one  of  these  acicula. 
The  substance  of  the  ovum  [of  Ascaris]  is  also  remark-  HciculuS  (a-sik'u-lus),  11. ; pi.  acicuU  (-ll).  [NL., 
ably  differentiated,— that  of  the  “polar  disk"  alone  ex-  a masc.  form  of  acicula,  q.  V.]  In  hot.,  a strong 
hibiting  a vertical  striation,  and  differentiating  into  two  .bristle 

layers,  superficial  and  subjacent  (termed  achromophilous  api/l  (aVi/H  „ a-nfi«  r E anrie  — T>„ 

and  chromophilous  respectively).  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX  417  , (as  ia),  a.  ana  ti.  — P . acute — bp.  Eg. 

r/  n , It.  acido,  < L.  acidus,  sour,  < acere,  be  sour 

achromous  (a-kro  mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + (>  ace  turn,  q.  v.),  akin  to  acer,  sharp,  acies, 

xpuga,  color.]  Colorless;  without  coloring  edge,  Gr.  E.acme,  edge,  etc.,  all  from  -f*ak, 

ma  er'  he  sharp,  pierce.]  I.  a.  Sour,  sharp,  or  biting 


achronic,  achronical  (a-kron'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  An 
erroneous  spelling  of  acronych,  acronychal. 
achroodextrine  (ak//ro-b-deks'trin),  ti.  [<  Gr. 
hxpooq,  colorless  (see  achroous),  + E.  dextrine.] 
Dextrine  which  is  not  colored  by  iodine : con- 
trasted with  erythrodextrine. 
ach-root  (ach'rot),  ft.  [<  ach2  + root.]  The 
root  of  Morinda  tinctoria,  used  in  India  as  a 
dye.  See  ach2. 

achroous  (ak(ro-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  axpoog,  also  axpoioc, 
colorless,  < a-  priv.  + XP(>a,  XP01®,  color.  Cf. 
achromatic.]  Colorless;  achromatic, 
achylous  (a-kl'lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  axvhog,  < a-  priv. 
+ xoMc,  chyle.]  Without  chyle.  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex. 

Achyrodon  (a-ki'ro-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  axvpov, 
pi.  axvpa,  chaff,  bran,  busks,  + ooovg  ( odovr -)  = 
E.  tooth.]  A genus  of  fossil  mammals  from  the 
Purbeck  beds  of  England,  having  teeth  of  the 
insectivorous  type,  and  more  than  eight  molars 
and  premolars.  Owen,  1871. 
acicle  (as'i-kl),  n.  Same  as  acicula,  2.  Dana, 
^Crustacea,  I.  434. 

acicula  (a-sik'u-la),  n. ; pi.  acicula;  (-le).  [L., 
a needle,  a small  pin,  dim.  of  acus,  a needle, 
from  same  root  as  acer,  sharp,  acies,  an  edge, 
acutus,  sharp,  etc.:  see  acid,  acute,  acerb.]  1. 
A needle,  pin,  or  bodkin,  of  wood  or  bone, 
used  by  Roman  women  as  a hair-pin.  It  was 
not  smaller  than  an  acus  (which  see),  but  of  in- 
ferior material. — 2.  A spine  or  prickle  of  an 
animal  or  plant.  Also  called  acicle. — 3.  [cap.] 
A name  applied  to  several  genera  of  gastropods, 
and  retained  for  the  representative  genus  of  the 
family  Aciculidce,  inhabiting  Europe.  A.  fusca 
is  the  best-known  form. — 4.  [cap.]  A genus  of 
worms. 

acicula,  n.  Plural  of  aciculum. 

Aciculacea  (a-sik-u-la/se-a),  n, pi.  [NL.,  < Aci- 
cula + -acea.]  A synonym  of  Aciculidce  (which 
see). 

acicular  (a-sik'u-lar),  a.  [<  NL.  acicularis,  < L. 
acicula,  a needle : see  acicula.]  Having  the 
shape  of  a slender  needle  or  stout  bristle ; hav- 


Acicular  Crystals,  Stibnite. 

ing  a sharp  point  like  a needle : as,  an  acicular 
prism,  like  those  of  stibnite ; an  acicular  bill, 
as  that  of  a humming-bird.  Other  forms  are 
aciculate,  aciculated,  aciculiform,  and  aciculine. 

The  silver  salt  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in 
small  acicular  prisms. 


to  the  taste  ; tasting  like  vinegar : as,  acid  fruits 
or  liquors— Acid  rock.  See  acidic. 

II.  n.  [<  NL.  aciclum , neut.  of  L.  acidus,  a.] 
Originally,  a substance  possessing  a sour  taste 
like  that  of  vinegar ; in  modern  chemical  use,  a 
name  given  to  a large  number  of  compounds 
which  do  not  necessarily  possess  this  property. 
It  does  not  appear  that  very  great  importance  was  at  any 
time  attached  to  sourness  as  a characteristic  of  acids  from 
a chemical  point  of  view.  The  following  properties  are 
common  to  most  acids : 1st,  solubility  in  water ; 2d,  a 
sour  taste  (in  some  acids,  on  account  of  their  corrosive- 
ness, this  property  can  be  perceived  only  after  dilution 
with  a large  quantity  of  water);  3d,  the  power  of  turning 
vegetable  blues  to  red;  4th,  the  power  of  decomposing 
most  carbonates,  and  displacing  the  carbonic  acid  with 
effervescence ; 5th,  the  power  of  destroying  more  or  less 
completely  the  characteristic  properties  of  alkalis,  at  the 
same  time  losing  their  own  distinguishing  characters,  form- 
ing salts.  In  modern  chemistry  an  acid  may  be  termed 
a salt  of  hydrogen,  or  it  may  be  defined  as  a compound 
containing  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  may  be 
displaced  by  a metal,  or  by  a radical  possessing  to  a cer- 
tain extent  metallic  functions.  An  acid  containing  one 
such  atom  of  hydrogen  is  said  to  be  monobasic,  one  con- 
taining two  such  atoms  bibasic,  etc.  Acids  of  a greater 
basicity  than  unity  are  frequently  termed  polybasic  acids. 
When  an  acid  contains  oxygen,  its  name  is  generally 
formed  by  adding  the  terminal  4c  either  to  the  name  of 
the  element  with  which  the  oxygen  is  united  or  to  an  ab- 
breviation of  that  name.  Thus,  sulphurforms  with  oxygen 
sulphuric  acid ; nitrogen,  nitric  acid ; and  phosphorus, 
phosphoric  acid.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  the  same 
element  forms  two  acids  with  oxygen ; and  in  this  case 
the  acid  that  contains  the  larger  amount  of  oxygen  re- 
ceives the  terminal  syllable  4c,  while  that  containing  less 
oxygen  is  made  to  end  in  -ous.  Thus,  we  have  sulphurous, 
nitrous,  and  phosphorous  acid,  each  containing  a smaller 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  that  necessary  to  form  respec- 
tively sulphuric,  nitric,  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  same  element  forms  more  than 
two  acids  with  oxygen,  in  which  case  the  two  Greek  words 
vito  (hypo-),  under,  and  imep  (hyper-),  over,  are  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  the  acid.  Thus,  an  acid  of  sulphur  contain- 
ing less  oxygen  than  sulphurous  acid  is  termed  hyposul- 
phurous  acid ; and  another  acid  of  the  same  element  con- 
taining, in  proportion  to  sulphur,  more  oxygen  than  sul- 
phurous acid  and  less  than  sulphuric,  might  be  named 
either  hypersulphurous  or  hyposulphuric  acid ; but  the 
latter  term  has  been  adopted.  The  prefix  per-  is  frequently 
substituted  for  hyper-.— Acetic  acid,  fatty  acid,  nitric 
acid,  etc.  See  these  adjectives.— Nordhausen  acid, 
brown  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  a solution  of  sulphur  trioxid 
in  sulphuric  acid,  used  as  a solvent  of  indigo,  and  at  pres- 
ent in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  alizarin.  It  is  named 

^from  the  place  where  it  was  first  manufactured. 

acid-green  (as'id-gren'),  n.  An  acid  coal-tar 

coloring  matter.  The  name  is  applied  to  several  col- 
oring matters,  chiefly  sulphonic  acid  derivatives  of  the 
benzaldehyde  greens.  The  principal  acid-greens  are  acid- 
green  GG,  Helvetia  green,  light  green  S and  SF, 
Guinea  green,  Neptune  green,  and  wool-green  S and  BS. 

acidic  (a-sid'ik),  a.  1.  Acid:  in  chem.,  applied 
to  the  acid  element,  as  silicon,  in  certain  salts : 
opposed  to  basic. — 2.  Containing  a large  amount 
of  the  acid  element:  as,  the  acidic  feldspars, 
which  contain  60  per  cent,  or  more  of  silica. — 
Acidic  (or  acid)  rock,  a crystalline  rock  which  contains  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  silica,  through  the  presence  of 
an  acidic  feldspar,  and  sometimes  also  of  free  quartz,  as  a 
prominent  constituent.  For  example,  rhyolite  is  an  acid 
or  acidic  rock ; basalt,  a basic  rock. 


E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  30.  acidiferOUS  (as-i-dif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  acidum 
Acicular. bismuth.  See  aikinite.  acid,  + L./trrc =E.  bear1,  + -ous.]  Bearing,  pro- 
ducing, or  containing  acids,  or  an  acid Aci- 

diferous  mineral,  a mineral  which  consists  of  an  earth 
combined  with  an  acid,  as  calcium  carbonate,  aluminite 
etc.  ’ 


acicularly  (a-sik'u-lar-li),  adv.  In  an  acicu- 
lar  manner;  in  the  manner  of  needles  or 
prickles. 

aciculate,  aciculated  (a-sik'u-lat, -la-ted),  p.o.  ^ 

[<  NL.  aciculatus,  (.  L.  acicula:  see  acicula.]  ^ ^7,®  ’L -! ” c T ' -h  ,a‘ 

Needle-shaped;  acicular;  aciculiform. 
aciculi,  n.  Plural  of  aciculus. 
aciculid  (a-sik'u-lid),  n. 
family  Aciculidce. 

Aciculidae  (as-i-kli  li-de),  n.  pi.  [TA"L.,<,  Acicula,  as  uniting  the  basic  and  acidic"  elements.  Thus  in  cal- 
q.  v.,+  -utce.]  Atamily  of  opercuiate  pulmomf-  cium  silicate,  calcium  is  called  the  basic,  silicon  the  acidic 
erous  mollusks,  represented  by  the  European  a1j  ?Jygen  the  acidific  element.  Dana. 
genus  Acicula  (which  see)  and  the  West  Indian  acidification  (a-sid^i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  acidify; 
~ ' =F.  acidification  =Sp.  acidification  = Vg.  aci- 


[<  acidify  + 

■able;  = E.  acidifiable.]  Capable  of  being  acidi- 
tm>m  fied,  or  of  being  converted  into  an  acid. 

A gastropod  of  the  acidific  (as-i-dif  ik),  a.  Producing  acidity  or 
aI!  acid ; acidifying.  Said  of  the  element  (oxygen 
sulphur,  etc.)  which  in  a ternary  compound  is  considered 


Geomelama.  They  have  very  small  turreted  shells  with 
few  whorls  and  a thin  operculum,  the  outer  lip  plain  or 
produced  into  a tongue,  and  the  eyes  on  the  back  of  the 
head. 

aciculiform  (a-sik'u-li-form),  a.  [<L.  acicida, 
needle,  + -formis,  K forma,  form.]  Same  as 
acicular. 

aciculine  (a-sik'u-lin),  a.  [<  NL.  aciculinus, 
< L.  acicula:  see  acicula.]  Same  as  acicular. 


acidification  =Sp.  ^ 

dificagao.]  The  act  or  process  of  acidifying,  or 
of  changing  into  an  acid. 

Acidification  ...  is  intended  to  break  up,  corrode,  or 
carbonize  the  albuminiferous  matters. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Soap,  etc.,  p.  264. 

aciddfier  (a-sid'i-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  acidifies ; specifically,  in  chem.,  that  which 
has  the  property  of  imparting  an  acid  quality. 

inirlifw  I o.ol/l 'Lfp  * ' . . , :■  , 


aciculum  (a-sik'u-lum),  n. ; pi.  acicida  (-la),  acidify  (a-sid'i-fi),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  acidified 
[NL.,  a neut.  form  to  acicula,  q.  v.]  In  zobl.,  ppr.  acidifying.  [<  acid  + -fy;  = F.  acidifier  = 

l-  Pg.  ’ 


one  of  the  slender  sharp  stylets  which  are  em-  Pg.  acidificar.] 


trans.  To  make  acid;  eon- 


acidify 

vert  into  an  acid ; render  sour ; sour,  literally  or 
figuratively. 

Such  are  the  plaints  of  Louvet,  his  thin  existence  all 
acidified  with  rage  and  preternatural  insight  of  suspicion. 

Carlyle , French  Rev.,  III.  iii.  181. 
* ii.  intrans.  To  become  acid  or  sour, 
acidimeter  (as-i-dim'e-ter),  n.  [=Pg.  acidime- 
tro,  < NL.  acidum,  acid,  + Gr.  yerpov,  a measure.] 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  strength 
of  acids.  See  acidimetry. 
acidimetrical  (as//i-di-mot'ri-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  acidimetry. 

The  acidimetrical  process  is  in  every  way  similar  to 
that  practised  in  alkalimetry.  Ure,  Diet. , I.  19. 

acidimetry  (as-i-dim'e-tri),  n.  [=Pg.  acidime- 
tria;  as  acidimeter  + -y.]  The  act  or  process 
of  measuring  the  strength  of  acids.  Specifically, 
the  process  of  estimating  the  amount  of  acid  in  a liquid  by 
finding  exactly  how  much  of  a standard  alkaline  solution 
is  required  to  neutralize  a measured  quantity  of  the  given 
^.solution, 

acidity  (a-sid'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  acidite  = It.  aciditd, 

< L.  acidita{t-)s,  sourness,  < acidus,  sour:  see 
acid.']  The  quality  of  being  acid  or  sour;  sour-- 

^.ness ; tartness  ; sharpness  to  the  taste, 
acid-magenta  (as'id-ma-jen'tii),  n.  A coal-tar 
color,  a green  metallic-looking  powder  giving 
a red  color  when  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  a mix- 
ture  of  the  mono-  and  disulphonic  acids  of  rosanilin.  Also 
called  magenta  S.  and  rubine  S.  Used  for  dyeing  and  for 
coloring  wines.  Benedikt  and  Knecht,  Chem.  of  Coal-tar 
Colors,  p.  96. 

acidness  (as'id-nes),  n.  Sourness;  acidity, 
acidometer  (as-i-dom'e-ter),  n.  [Cf.  acidime- 
ter.] An  instrument  used  to  measure  the 
strength  of  an  acid,  commonly  by  the  density, 
acid-pump  (as'id-pump),  n.  A pump  used  for 
drawing  corrosive  liquids  from  carboys  and 
other  vessels.  It  has  valves  and  joints,  and  is  convert!- 
ble  into  a siphon.  A vacuum  is  created  in  it  by  means  of 
an  elastic  rubber  bulb,  which  controls  its  action  without 
coming  into  contact  with  the  acid, 
acidulas  (a-sid'u-le),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fern.  pi.  (sc. 
aqua:,  waters)  of  acidulus : see  acidulous.]  A 
name  formerly  given  to  springs  of  cold  mineral 
waters,  from  their  sharp  and  pungent  taste. 
N.  E.  D. 

acidulate  (a-sid'u-lat),  v.  f. ; pret.  and  pp. 
acidulated,  ppr.  acidulating.  [<L.  as  if  *acidu- 
latus,  pp.  of  *acidulare,  < acidulus,  somewhat 
sour:  see  acidulous.]  1.  To  tincture  with  an 
acid ; render  somewhat  acid  or  sourish. 

This  latter  flask  is  filled  partly  with  mercury,  and  partly 
with  water  acidulated  with  a tenth  part  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Science , III.  260. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  sour,  as  the  mind ; embit- 
ter ; make  cross  or  captions. 

Persons  . . . were  especially  liable  to  diabolical  posses- 
sion when  their  faculties  were  impaired  by  disease  and  their 
tempers  acidulated  by  suffering.  Lecky,  nationalism,  1. 106. 

acidulcist  (as-i-dul'sis),  a.  [Contr.  of  NL.  *aci- 
didulcis,  < L.  acidus,  sour,  acid,  + dulcis,  sweet : 
see  dulce.]  Both  sour  and  sweet, 
acidulent  (a-sid'u-lent),  a.  [<  F.  acidulant,  ppr. 
of  aciduler,  sour  slightly,  < acidule , slightly  sour, 

< L.  acidulus : see  acidulous.]  Somewhat  acid 
or  sour;  tart;  hence,  peevish:  as,  “anxious 

. i acidulent  face,”  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  i.  4. 
acidulous  (a-sid'u-lus),  a.  [<  L.  acidulus,  slightly 
sour,  dim.  of  acidus,  sour : see  acid.]  1.  Slight- 
ly sour ; subacid,  as  cream  of  tartar,  oranges, 
gooseberries,  etc. — 2.  Figuratively,  sour  in 
feeling  or  expression ; sharp;  caustic;  harsh. 
Acidulous  enough  to  produce  effervescence  with  alkalies. 

0.  W.  Holmes , Autocrat,  ix. 
It  is  beautiful,  therefore,  ...  to  find  a woman,  George 
Eliot,  departing  utterly  out  of  that  mood  of  hate  or  even 
of  acidulous  satire  in  which  Thackeray  so  often  worked. 

S.  Lanier,  The  Eng.  Novel,  p.  207. 

acid-yellow  (as'id-yel'o),  n.  A coal-tar  color, 
consisting  of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  sulphonic 
acids  of  amino-azobenzene  or  aniline  yellow. 
It  is  a yellow  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  is  used 
for  dyeing  olive,  moss-green,  and  browns.  Also  some- 
times called  fast  yellow.  Benedikt  and  Knecht , Chem.  of 
Coal-tar  Colors,  p.  182. 

acierage  (as'i-e-raj),  n.  [<  F.  aci&rage,  < acier 
= Pr.  acier  = Sp.  acero,  steel,  < ML.  aciare , aci- 
arium , steel,  < L.  acies , edge,  sword-edge.]  The 
process  of  depositing  a layer  of  iron  on  another 
metal,  by  means  of  electrical  action,  stereo- 
type and  copper  plates  are  sometimes  treated  in  this  way, 
thus  increasing  their  durability  without  injury  to  their  ar- 
tistic character.  When  thus  coated  with  iron  they  are 
said  to  be  “ steel -faced.” 

acierate  (as'i-e-rat),  v.t.  To  convert  into  steel, 
acieratioil  (asri-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  F.  acier,  steel, 
+ -ation.]  Conversion  into  steel : a word  oc- 
casionally used  by  writers  on  the  metallurgy  of 
iron  and  steel. 

Withdrawing  trial  pieces  from  time  to  time  and  break- 
ing them  so  as  to  ascertain  to  what  depth  the  aderation 
has  prooeeded.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  342. 
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aciform  (as'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  acus,  a needle,  + 
forma,  shape.]  Shaped  like  a needle, 
aciliate,  aciliated  (a-sil'i-at,  -a-ted),  a.  [<  Gr.  d- 
priv.  (a-18)  + ciliated:  see  cilia.]  Not  ciliated; 
having  no  cilia. 

Acilius  (a-sil'i-ns),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Acilius,  a Ro- 
man name.]  A genus  of  water-beetles  of  the 
family  Dytiscidce,  containing  species  of  mod- 
erate size,  with  ciliated  hind  tarsi  and  round 
tarsal  disks  in  the  male.  A.  sulcatus  is  a European 
species.  A.  fraternus  is  a common  New  England  insect, 
about  f of  an  inch  long,  having  the  black  portions  of  the 
elytra  closely  punctured  upon  a yellow  surface. 

acinaceous  (as-i-na'shius),  a.  [<L.  acinus,  a 
berry,  esp.  a grape,  a grape-stone  or  kernel,  + 
-aceous.]  Consisting  of  or  full  of  small  seeds, 
acinaces  (a-sin'a-sez),  n.  [L.,  <Gr.  atavauriQ,  a 
short,  straight  sivord,  < Pers.  ahenek  ( *dhanak ), 
a short  sword,  < alien,  ahan,  a sword,  lit.  iron, 
+ dim.  term,  -ek,  -ak,  now  applied  only  to  ra- 
tional objects  (-cite  to  irrational  objects).]  A 
short,  straight  dagger,  peculiar  to  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  It  seems  to  have  been  worn  on  the  right 
side,  but  perhaps  only  when  a longer  weapon  was  worn  on 
the  left.  Modern  writers  have  recognized  the  acinaces  in 
a dagger  shown  in  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  also  in  the 
dagger  of  the  Mithra  sacrificial  groups. 

acinacifolious  (a-sm/'a-si-fo'li-us),  a.  [<L. 
acinaces,  a short  sword,  + folium,  leaf.]  Having 
acinaciform  leaves.  N.  E.  D. 
acinaciform  (a-sin'a-si-f6rm),  a.  [<L.  acinaces, 
a short,  straight  sword,  taken  to  mean  a 
simitar,  + -formis,  < forma, 
shape.]  In  hot.,  resembling 
a simitar  in  shape:  as,  an 
acinaciform  leaf,  one  which 
has  one  edge  convex  and 
thin,  the  other  straighter  and  thick,  as  in  species 
of  Mesembryanthemum  ; an  acinaciform  pod,  as 
of  some  beans. 

acinarioUS  (as-i-na/ri-us),  a.  [<L.  acinarius, 
pertaining  to  the  grape,  < acinus,  the  grape : see 
acinus.]  In  hot.,  covered  with  little  spherical 
stalked  vesicles  resembling  grape-seeds,  as  in 
some  algfB. 

acinesia  (as-i-ne'sia),  n.  Same  as  akinesia. 
Acineta  (as-i-ne'ta),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  d/dvr/rog, 
motionless,  < a-  priv.  + Ktvelv,  move.]  1.  A 
genus  of  noble  epiphytal  orchids,  from  Central 
America,  much  prized  as  hothouse  plants. — 2. 
A genus  of  suctorial  infusorial  protozoans.  See 
Acineta:  and  Acinetina.  Ehrenberg. 

Acinetse  (as-i-ne'te),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see  Acineta.] 
An  order  of  the  class  Infusoria  (the  Infusoria 
tentaculifera  or  suctoria),  the  adult  members  of 
which  have  no  cilia  and  no  proper  mouth,  and 
are  non-locomotive.  The  body,  which  is  fixed  and 
stalked,  is  provided  with  radiating  retractile  suctorial 


Acinaciform  Leaf. 


processes,  or  tubular  tentacles,  having  at  their  extremi- 
ties a knob  or  disk-like  sucker,  through  which  nutrient 
matter  is  imbibed. 

The  Acinetce  multiply  by  several  methods.  One  of 
these  . . . consists  in  the  development  of  ciliated  embryos 
in  the  interior  of  the  body.  These  embryos  result  from 
a separation  of  a portion  of  the  endoplast,  and  its  con^ 
version  into  a globular  or  oval  germ,  which  in  some 
species  is  wholly  covered  with  vibratile  cilia,  while  in 
others  the  cilia  are  confined  to  a zone  around  the  middle 
of  the  embryo.  The  germ  makes  its  escape  by  bursting 
through  the  body- wall  of  its  parent.  After  a short  exist- 
ence (sometimes  limited  to  a few  minutes)  in  the  condition 
of  a free-swimming  animalcule,  provided  with  an  endo- 
plast and  a contractile  vacuole,  but  devoid  of  a mouth, 
the  characteristic  knobbed  radiating  processes  make  their 
appearance,  the  cilia  vanish,  and  the  animal  passes  into 
the  Acineta  state.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  94. 

acinetan  (as-i-ne'taii),w.  One  of  the  Acinetce  ; 
a suctorial  ten taculifer oils  infusorian. 

Acinetidse  (as-i-net'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Acineta 
+ -idee.']  A family  constituting  the  order  Aci- 
netce. The  leading  genus  is  Acineta. 

acinetiform  (as-i-net'i-fdrm),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
Acineta  + L.  -formis,  < forma , shape.]  I.  a. 
Having  the  form  of  Acinetce;  resembling  an  aci- 
netan in  form. 

Balbiani  . . . asserts  that  the  acinetiform  embryos  ob- 
served not  only  in  Paramceeium,  but  in  . . . many  other 
ciliated  Infusoria,  are  not  embryos  at  all,  but  parasitic 
Acinetaj.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  100. 

II.  n.  An  infusorian  animalcule  resembling 
an  acinetan,  whether  an  embryonic  stage  of 
some  ciliate  infusorian  or  a member  of  the 
order  Acinetce . Also  written  acineta-form. 


Acipenser 

Acinetina  (as'i-ne-ti'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aci- 
neta + -ina.]  A group  of  infusorians  with  a 
single  aperture,  and  elongate,  non-vibratile 
cilia,  originally  established  by  Ehrenberg  in 
1838  as  a division  of  his  Polygastrica  : equiva- 
lent to  Acinetce  (which  see), 
acini,  ».  Plural  of  acinus. 
aciniform  (as'i-ni-form),  a.  [<  NL.  aciniformis, 
<L.  acinus,  grape  (see  acinus),  + -formis,  < for- 
ma, shape.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  grapes,  or 
being  in  clusters  like  grapes;  acinose. — 2.  In 
anat.,  of  a deep  purplish  tint;  resembling  a 
grape  in  color:  applied  to  one  of  the  pigmen- 
tary layers  of  the  iris,  technically  called  the 
tunica  aciniformis.  See  uvea. 
acinose  (as'i-nos),  a.  [<  L.  acinosus,  like  grapes, 
< acinus,  a grape.]  1.  Resembling  a grape  or  a 
bunch  of  grapes ; consisting  of  granular  con- 
cretions.— 2.  Specifically,  in  anat.,  consisting  of 
acini.  Applied  to  glands  in  which  the  duct  enlarges  at 
the  distinctly  glandular  portion  into  a little  spherical 
vesicle  (acinus),  or  into  a little  saccule  (lobulus),  beset 
with  small,  round  epithelial  cysts  (acini),  or  in  which 
the  duct  branches  and  ends  in  more  or  less  numerous 
lobuli,  formed  of  acini.  Acinose  glands  are  distinguished 
from  tubular  glands. 

acinous  (as'i-nus),  a.  Same  as  acinose. 
acinus  (as'i-nus),  n. ; pi.  acini  (-ni).  [L.,  a 
berry,  esp.  a grape,  also  a grape-stone,  kernel.] 

1.  In  bot. : ( a ) One  of  the  small  drupelets  or 

berries  of  an  aggregate  baccate  fruit,  as  the 
blackberry,  etc.,  or  the  contained  stone  or  seed. 
See  cut  under  Bubus.  (b)  A grape-stone. 

2.  In  anat. : (a)  Formerly,  the  smallest  lobule 
of  a gland.  _ (6)_Now,  generally,  the  smallest  sac- 
cular subdivision  of  an  acinose  gland,  several 
of  which  subdivisions  make  up  a lobule.  Also 
called  alveolus.  ( c ) A lobule  of  the  liver. 

-acious.  [<  L.  -ac.i-  (nom.  -ax,  acc.  -deem,  > It. 
-ace,  Sp.  Pg.  -az,  F.  -ace),  a suffix  added  to  verb- 
stems  to  form  adjectives  expressing  intensity 
of  physical  or  mental  action,  as  aud-ax,  daring, 
cap-ax,  holding  much,  fall-ax,  deceitful,  loqu- 
ax,  talking  much,  pugn-ax,  inclined  to  fight, 
etc.,  + E.  -ous.  Cf.  -acy,  3.J  A compound  ad- 
jective termination  of  Latin  origin,  forming, 
from  Latin  verb-stems,  adjectives  expressing 
intensity  of  physical  or  mental  action,  as  in  au- 
dacious, daring,  very  bold,  capacious,  holding 
much,  fallacious,  deceitful,  loquacious,  talking 
much,  pugnacious,  inclined  to  fight,  mendacious, 
ready  at  lying,  vivacious,  very  lively,  voracious, 
eating  much,  etc.  Such  adjectives  are  accom- 
panied by  nouns  in  -aci-ty,  and  the  nouns  rarely 
by  verbs  in  -aci-t-ate : as,  capacious,  capacity, 
capacitate,  etc. 

Acipenser  (as-i-pen'ser),  n.  [L.,  also  spelled 
aquipenscr  and  acipensis  (>Gr.  an suKyatog),  the 
sturgeon;  perhaps  < *aci-  (=Gr.  cnchg),  swift, 
+ a form  of  penna  (OL.  pesna),  a wing,  same  as 
pinna,  a wing,  a fin.  Cf.  accipiter  and  the  ety- 
mology there  suggested.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Acipenseridee,  including  all  the 


Skull  of  Sturgeon  ( Acipenser ),  top  and  side  views. 

Above,  the  cartilaginous  cranium,  shaded,  is  supposed  to  be  seen 
through  the  unshaded  cranial  bones. 

Upper  figure:  a,  ridge  formed  by -spinous  processes  of  vertebra:; 
o,  o,  lateral  wing-like  processes;  c,  rostrum;  An,  site  of  auditory 
organ ; Net,  of  nasal  sacs ; Or,  of  orbit.  The  membrane  bones  of  the 
upper  surface  are : A , analogue  of  supraoccipital ; B,  B,  of  the  epi- 
otics;  h,  of  ethmoid;  G,  G,  of  the  postfrontals ; H,  H,  of  the  pre- 
frontals;  C,  C,  of  the  parietals;  D,  D are  the  frontals,  and  F,  F the 
squamosals ; K,  anterior  dermal  scute ; I,  I,  L,  L,  dermal  ossifications 
connecting  the  pectoral  arch  with  the  skull.  Lower  figure : a,  ros- 
trum ; b,  nasal  chamber ; c,  auditory  region  ; d,  coalesced  anterior 
vertebra: ; e,  ribs ; f,  g,  h,  suspensorium ; k,  palato-maxillary  appara- 
tus ; Mn,  mandible  ; Or,  orbit. 

ordinary  sturgeons  (and  with  the  shovel-nosed 
sturgeons,  Scaphirhynchus,  the  only  other  ge- 
nus, composing  the  family),  characterized  by 
the  flattened  tapering  snout,  a spiracle  over 
each  eye,  and  5 distinct  rows  of  bony  plates. 
The  common  sturgeon,  A.sturio,  found  in  both  Europe  and 
North  America,  sometime's  attains  a length  of  18  feet. 
The  white  sturgeon  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  A.  transition- 
tanus , the  European  sterlet  A.  ruthenus.  The  largest 
known  species  is  the  Russian  sturgeon,  the  bielaga,  huso, 
or  hausen,  A.  huso,  sometimes  attaining  a length  of  25 
feet  and  a weight  of  3000  pounds.  A.  guldenstddti  is  a 
fourth  example,  known  as  the  osseter.  Also  often  spelled 
Accipenser. 


Aclpenserea 
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Acipenseres  (as-i-pen'se-rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  Acipenser.]  An  ordinal  term  suggested  by 
Bonaparte,  1837,  as  a substitute  for  Sturiones  or 
Chondrostei  (which  see). 

acipenserid  (as-i-pen'se-rid),  n.  One  of  the 
Acipenseridce  ; a sturgeon. 

Acipenserida  (as^i-pen-ser'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Acipenser  + -idee.]  The  sturgeons,  a family  of 
ehondrosteous  ganoid  fishes,  sometimes  includ- 
ing only  the  genus  Acipenser,  sometimes  also 
the  genus  Scaphirhynchus.  The  body  la  elongate 
subcylindric,  with  5 rows  of  bony  bucklers  ; the  snout  is 
produced,  subspatulate  or  conical,  with  the  mouth  on  its 
lower  surface,  small,  transverse,  protractile,  and  toothless; 
there  are  4 barbels  in  a transverse  series  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  snout ; the  ventral  fins  have  a single  series  of  fulcra 
in  front,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  approximate  to  the 
caudal,  which  is  heterocercal.  See  Acipenser. 

Acipenserinas  (as-i-pen-se-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Acipenser  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Acipenseri- 
dce, typified  by  the  genus  Acipenser.  By  older 
ichthyologists  it  was  made  coequal  with  the  family. 
Lately  it  has  been  restricted  to  Acipenseridce  with  spira- 
cles, su6conic  snout,  and  thick  tail,  and  thus  made  to  in- 
clude only  the  true  sturgeons. 

acipenserine  (as-i-pen'se-rin),  n.  One  of  the 

Acipenserince. 

acipenseroid  (as-i-pen'se-roid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Having  the  characters  of'  the  Acipenseridce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Acipenseridce ; an 
acipenserid. 

Acipenseroidse  (as-i-pen-se-roi'de),  n.pl.  [NL.] 

Same  as  Acipenseridce. 

Acipenseroidei  (as-i-pen-se-roi'de-i),  n.  pi. 
[<  Acipenser  + -oid-ei.]  A name  used  by  some 
ichthyologists  as  a subordinal  name  in  place 
of  Chondrostei. 

aciurgyt  (as'i-er-ji),  n.  [<  Or.  ante,  a point,  + 
-ovpyia  ((-o-epyia),  in  comp.,  working,  (ipyuv  — 
E.  in orlc:  see  demiurgy  and  surgery.]  Operative 
surgery. 

acker H,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  acre  (Middle 
English  aker,  etc.). 

acker3  (ak'er),  n.  [E.  dial.  (Sc.  acker  in  sense 
2),  <ME.  aker,  flood-tide,  a bore,  an  eager; 
prob.  a var.  of  eager 2,  q.  v.]  It.  Flood-tide;  a 
bore ; an  eager. 

Akyr  [var.  aker ] of  the  see  flowyng,  impetus  marts. 

Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A ripple  or  furrow  on  the  surface  of  water. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

acketont,  n.  See  acton. 

ackman  (ak'man),  n. ; pi.  ackmen  (-men).  [< 

ack-,  of  unknown  origin,  + man.]  A sailors’ 
name  for  a fresh-water  thief,  or  one  who  steals 
on  navigable  rivers.  Also  called  ack-pirate. 
Sailors’  Word-book. 

acknowt  (ak-no'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  aknowen,  know, 
acknowledge,  < AS.  onendwan,  perceive,  know, 

< on-  for  and-  (=  Or.  avri,  against,  back,  = Goth. 
anda-),  + endwan , know : see  a-5  and  know.]  To 
recognize  ; acknowledge ; confess. 

You  will  not  be  acknown,  sir,  why,  ’tis  wise : 

Thus  do  all  gamesters  at  all  games  dissemble. 

B.  Jenson , Volpone,  v.  6. 

acknowledge  (ak-nol'ej),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ac- 
knowledged, ppr.  acknowledging.  [<  ME.  know- 
leclien,  Icnoulechen,  cnawlechen,  acknowledge,  < 
knoivleche,  knouleche,  cnawleche,  knowledge:  see 
knowledge.  The  prefix  ac-,  for  a-,  is  due  to  the 
frequent  ME.  verb  aknowen:  s ee  acknow.]  1. 
To  admit  or  profess  a knowledge  of ; avow  to 
be  within  one’s  knowledge  or  apprehension; 
own  to  be  real  or  true ; recognize  the  exist- 
ence, truth,  or  fact  of : as,  to  acknowledge  God, 
or  the  existence  of  or  belief  in  a God ; to  ackno  w- 
ledge the  rights  of  a claimant. 

He  that  acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also. 

1 John  ii.  23. 

The  Romans  that  erected  a temple  to  Fortune,  acknotv- 
ledged  therein,  though  in  a blinder  way,  somewhat  of  di- 
vinity. Sir  T.  Broivne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  18. 

The  influence  attributed  to  Cecrops  . . . indicates  that 
Athens  was  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  this  confederacy. 

Thirlwall,  Hist.  Greece,  xi. 

2.  To  express  or  manifest  perception  or  appre- 
ciation of ; give  evidence  of  recognizing  or 
realizing  : as,  to  acknowledge  an  acquaintance 
by  bowing;  to  acknowledge  a favor  or  one’s 
faults. 

I acknowledged,  my  sin  unto  thee.  ...  I said,  I will 
confess  my  transgressions.  Ps.  xxxii.  5. 

They  his  gifts  acknowledged  none. 

Milton , P.  L.,  xi.  612. 
These  were  written  with  such  submissions  and  profes- 
, sions  of  his  patronage,  as  I had  never  seen  any  more  ac- 
knowledging. Evelyn , Diary,  Aug.  18, 1673. 

With  what  queenly  dignity  . . . did  the  great  Zenobia 
acknowledge  the  greetings  of  her  people  ! 

W.  Ware , Zenobia,  I.  87. 


So  great  a soldier  as  the  old  French  Marshal  Montluc 
acknowledges  that  he  has  often  trembled  with  fear,  and 
recovered  courage  when  he  had  said  a prayer  for  the  occa- 
sion. Emerson , Courage. 

3.  To  own  the  genuineness  of ; own  as  binding 
or  of  legal  force : as,  to  acknowledge  a deed. — 

4.  To  admit  or  certify  the  receipt  of ; give  infor- 
mation of  the  arrival  of : as,  to  acknowledge  a let- 
ter or  a remittance.— To  acknowledge  a deed  (or 

other  instrument),  in  latv,  to  avow  before  a proper  officer  or 
court  that  one  has  executed  it,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
certificate  thereof  appended  which  will  qualify  the  instru- 
ment to  be  admitted  in  evidence  or  to  record,  or  both, 
without  further  proof  of  genuineness.  As  often  used,  the 
word  implies  not  only  the  avowal  of  the  party,  but  also 
the  procuring  of  the  official  certificate.  Thus  a deed  is  said 
to  have  been  acknowledged  when  it  actually  bears  the  cer- 
tificate. = Syn.  Acknowledge , Admit,  Confess,  Own,  Avow, 
grant,  concede,  allow,  assent  to,  profess,  take  cognizance 
of.  To  acknowledge  is  to  state  one’s  knowledge  of ; it  may 
have  a personal  object  * as,  he  acknowledged  her  as  his 
wife ; as  applied  to  acts,  it  often  implies  confession  under 
external  pressure.  Admit  has  a similar  reference  to  so- 
licited or  forced  assent : as,  he  admitted  the  charge ; he 
admitted  that  his  opponent  was  a good  man.  Confess 
implies  the  admission  of  that  which  is  not  creditable,  as 
wrong  conduct,  and  belongs  rather  to  specified  things  or 
particular  transactions.  He  acknowledged  the  author- 
ship of  the  book ; he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  proposition ; 
he  confessed  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  theft.  Confess  is 
the  strongest  of  these  words,  being  applied  to  actions  of 
more  moment  than  acknowledge,  admit,  or  oivn.  To  own 
is  a less  formal  act ; there  is  a tendency,  on  account  of  its 
brevity,  to  apply  the  word  to  anything  that  a man  takes 
home  to  himself.  To  avoio  is  a bolder  act,  generally  per- 
formed in  spite  of  adverse  influences,  and  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  that  the  action  or  sentiment  avowed  is 
blameworthy.  To  acknowledge  an  error,  admit  a fact,  con- 
fess a fault,  own  one’s  folly,  avow  a belief. 

You  must  not  only  acknowledge  to  God  that  you  are  a 
sinner,  but  must  particularly  enumerate  the  kinds  of  sin 
whereof  you  know  yourself  guilty.  Wake. 

I admit,  however,  the  necessity  of  giving  a bounty  to 
genius  and  learning.  Macaulay,  Speech  on  Copyright. 
Quotation  confesses  inferiority. 

Emerson,  Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Owning  her  weakness  and  evil  behaviour. 

Hood,  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
The  tempest  of  passion  with  which  he  [Othello]  commits 
his  crimes,  and  the  haughty  fearlessness  with  which  he 
avows  them,  give  an  extraordinary  interest  to  his  character. 

Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

acknowledgement,  n.  See  acknowledgment. 
acknowledger  (ak-nol'e-jer),  n.  One  who  ac- 
knowledges. 

acknowledgment  (ak-nol'ej-ment),  n.  1.  An 
admission  or  profession  of  knowledge  or  appre- 
hension ; a recognition  of  the  existence  or  truth 
of  ifnything : as,  the  acknowledgment  of  a sov- 
ereign power,  or  of  a debt. 

Immediately  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  eunuch  was  baptized  by  Philip.  Hooker. 

2.  An  expression  or  manifestation  of  percep- 
tion or  appreciation;  recognition,  avowal,  or 
confession:  as,  an  acknowledgment  of  kindness 
or  of  one’s  wrong-doing. 

With  this  acknowledgment. 

That  God  fought  for  us.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  8. 

3.  Something  given  or  done  in  return  for  a 
favor.  Smollett. — 4.  In  toil):  (a)  The  certificate 
of  a public  officer  that  an  instrument  was 
acknowledged  before  him  by  the  person  who 
executed  it.  ( b ) The  act  of  so  acknowledging 
execution. — 5.  In  com.,  a receipt. 

Also  spelled  acknowledgemen  t. 
Acknowledgment  money,  in  England,  money  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  some  manors  by  copyhold  ten- 
ants on  the  death  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  = Syn.  1.  Ad- 
mission, recognition,  acceptance,  indorsement,  thanks. 

ack-pirate  (ak'pi-rat),  n.  [<  ack-,  of  unknown 
origin,  + pirate.]  Same  as  ackman. 
aclastic  (a-klas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ate7.aaTog,  un- 
broken (<  a-  priv.  + Kkacrbg,  verbal  adj.  of 
ulauv,  break),  4- -to.]  Innat.  philos.,  not  refract- 
ing: applied  to  substances  which  do  not  refract 
the  rays  of  light  passing  through  them.  N.  E.  D. 
acleidian  (a-kll'di-an),  a.  See  aclidian. 
aclid  (ak'lid),  n.  A gastropod  of  the  family 
Aclidce. 

Aclidse,  Aclididas  (ak'li-de,  ak-lid'i-de),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  (.Adis  (Aclid-)  + -idee:  see  aclis,  2.]  A 
family  of  ptenoglossate  pectinibranchiate  gas- 
tropods typified  by  the  genus  Aclis,  with  a much- 
curved  minute  odontophore,  densely  hirsute, 
with  simple  uncinate  teeth  and  a rimate  tur- 
reted  shell.  Two  genera,  Aclis  and  Hemiaclis, 
are  represented  by  four  species  in  Norway, 
aclide  (ak'lid),  n.  [<  L.  aclis  (aclid-),  also 
spelled  aclys : see  aclis.]  Same  as  aclis,  1. 
aclides,  n.  Plural  of  aclis. 
aclidian  (a-klVd)>an),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + siktig 
(lekeid-),  a key,  the  clavicle.]  In  zool.,  deficient 
in  or  characterized  by  the  absence  of  clavicles. 
Also  spelled  acleidian. 

aclinic  (a-klin'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  atikivg g,  not  bend- 
ing to  either  side,  < a-  priv.  + kaivf.lv,  incline, 
lean,  = E.  lean^.]  Having  no  inclination. — 


Aclinic  line,  the  name  given  by  Professor  August  to  an 
irregular  curve  locatedupon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  equator,  where  the  magnetic  needle 
balances  itself  horizontally,  having  no  dip.  It  has  been 
also  termed  the  magnetic  equator. 
aclis  (ak'lis),  n. ; pi.  aclides  (-li-dez).  [<  L.  aclis, 
also  aclys,  a small  javelin,  said  to  be  a corrup- 
tion of  Gr.  ayi evkig,  a hook,  barb,  taken  in  the 
sense  of  ayttvly,  a bend,  twist,  thong  of  a jave- 
lin, the  javelin  itself,  fem.  of  ayuvAog,  crooked, 
bent,  = L.  angulus,  angle:  see  angle3.]  1.  In 
Horn,  antiq.,  a heavy  missile  weapon;  an  aclide. 
— 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  The  representative  genus 
of  the  family  Aclidce  (which  see).  Loven,  1846. 
aclys  (ak'lis),  n.  Same  as  aclis,  1. 

Acmasa  (ak-me'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iuepaiog,  at  the 
height  or  prime,  in  full  bloom,  vigorous,  < inept], 
a point,  the  highest  point : see  acme.]  A genus 
of  doeoglossal  gastropods,  of  the  family  Patel- 
lid(S;  or  limpets.  The  genus  is  commonly  regarded  as 
continuing  from  Silurian  seas  to  those  of  the  present; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  earlier  forms  will  prove  generi- 
cally  distinct. 

acmseid  (ak-me'id),  n.  A limpet  of  the  family 
Acmceiclce;  a false  limpet. 

Acmseidae  (ak-me'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Acmcea 
+ -ida:.]  A family  of  false  or  single-gilled 
limpets,  or  prosobranchiate  gastropods  having 
a single  cervical  gill.  Leading  genera  are  Ac- 
mcca,  Lottia,  and  Scurria. 

Acmseodera  (ak-me-od'e-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
iuepaiog,  at  the  height  or  prime,  in  full  bloom, 
vigorous  (<  inept],  a point : see  acme),  + (?)  depog, 
skin ; allusion  not  clear.]  A genus  of  buprestid 
beetles  related  to  Agrilus,  but  less,  elongate 
and  with  an  indistinct  scutellum. 
acme  (ak'me),  n.  [<  Gr.  inept],  edge,  point,  the 
highest  point,  the  prime,  crisis;  akin  to 
iuitj,  point,  iueig,  point,  L.  acus,  needle,  acer, 
sharp,  etc. : see  acid.]  1.  The  top  or  highest 
point;  the  furthest  point  attained;  the  utmost 
reach. 


For  beauty’s  acme  hath  a term  as  brief 
As  the  wave's  poise  before  it  break  in  pearls. 

Lowell,  Cathedral. 

The  independence  of  the  individual,  the  power  to  stand 
alone  as  regards  men  and  the  gods,  is  the  acme  of  stoical 
attainment.  0.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  178. 

2f.  The  maturity  or  perfection  of  life. — 3.  In 
med (a)  The  height  or  crisis  of  a disease,  (b) 
Another,  and  probably  the  correct,  form  of 
acne. — 4.  [cap.]  In  zool.,  a genus  of  land- 
shells.  Hartmann , 1821. 
acmite,  akmite  (ak'mlt),  n.  [ < Gr.  inept],  a 
point,  + -ite2.]  A member  of  the  pyroxene 
group  occurring  in  acutely  pointed  crystals 
(whence  the  name)  of  a brownish-black  or 
reddish-brown  color.  It  is  essentially  a silicate  of 
ferric  iron  and  sodium.  The  original  locality  is  at  Run- 
demyr,  near  Kongsberg,  Norway.  Aigirite  (which  see) 
^is  closely  related.  Also  spelled  achmite. 
acne  (ak'ne),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  orig.  a misprint 
(being  a book-word)  for  acme,  < Gr.  inept],  a 
point:  see  acme.]  An  eruption  occurring  most 
frequently  on  the  face,  and  on  the  shoulders 
and  chest,  about  the  period  of  puberty,  it  is  a 
follicular  or  perifollicular  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
glands,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  comedo-bearing  pap- 
ules, which  often  pass  into  pustules.  The  so-called  acne 
rosacea  is  a hyperemia  of  the  face  combined  with  more  or 
less  acne. 

acnestis  (ak-nes'tis),  n. ; pi.  acnestides  (-ti-dez). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  auvyang,  the  spine  or  backbone  of 
quadrupeds,  < a-  priv.  + /OTyortSf,  scratched,  < 
icvauv,  scratch,  scrape.]  That  part  of  the  spine 
in  quadrupeds  which  extends  from  between  the 
shoulder-blades  to  the  loins,  and  which  the  ani- 
mal cannot  reach  to  scratch, 
acnodal  (ak-no'dal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
acnode.  Salmon. 

acnode  (ak'nod),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  acus,  a needle, 
+ nodus,  a node.]  In  math.,  a double  point 
belonging  to  a curve,  but 
separated  from  other  real 
points  of  the  curve. 
fiLCOcephalus  (ak-o-sef'a- 
lus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  acus, 
needle, +Gr.  Ke<j>alt],  head.] 
A genus  of  homopterous 
hemipterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Jassidce  or  Tet- 
tigonidee,  having  a boat- 
shaped form,  a coarse  sur- 
Acnoda),£ub(c..  a.  acnode.  face,  shovel-sloped  vertex 
with  a thick,  smooth  mar- 
gin, and  thick  wing-covers  with  strong  veins. 
A.  nervosus  is  a pale-yellowish  species,  £ of  an  inch  long, 
freckled  with  brown,  and  with  angular  whitish  lines,  in- 
habiting Europe  and  North  America. 

Acochlides  (a -kok' li-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (F. 
acochlides),  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + Ko^/Jg  (kox’al6~),  dim. 
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acontium 


shelMteelf1;  Iwn  S^^a^eU^seeconJ1]  acoloff/ (a  kof'S^iT’w r<  C ' ,1  . aC°nitate  (a-kon'i-tat),  n.  [<  aconite  + -ateK] 

In  Latreille’s  system  of  classification,  1825,  a -Jyffi  kyL, speak : see[ltoOT“f The  doetent  . with  a ba™  y ® Um0n  °f  aeid 

family  of  acetahifiiferous  cephalopoda,  without  of  remedies,  sursdcal  ami  medical 
a shell,  it  included  most  of  the  octopods. 

acock  (a-kok'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  «3) 
on,  + cock2.]  In  a cocked  manner:  as,  he  set 
his  hat  acock. 

a-cockbill  (a-kok'bil),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 

[<  a$,  on,  + cock‘d  (condition  of  being  cocked  or 
turned  upward : see  cock‘d)  + hill2,  point  or  end : 
see  bill2,  5.]  Naut.,  with  the  ends  pointing  up- 
ward. Applied  (a)  to  an  anchor  when  it  hangs  down  by 
its  ring  from  the  cathead,  and  ( b ) to  the  yards  of  a ship 
when  they  are  tipped  up  at  an  angle  with  the  deck. 


of  remedies,  surgical  and  medical. 

Acoloithus  (ak-o-loi'thus),  n.  [NL.,  prop,  aco - 
luthuSj  < Gr.  andAovOog , a follower : see  acolyth , 
acolyte.']  A genus  of  moths  belonging  to  the 
family  Pyromor]?1iid(cy founded  by  Clemens  1860. 


Man-of-war  with  Yards  a-cockbill. 


It  was  now  the  close  of  Lent,  and  on  Good  Friday  she 
had  all  her  yards  a-cockbill , which  is  customary  among 
Catholic  vessels.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  147. 

acocotl  (ak'o-kot-1),  n.  [Nahuatl  acocotu A iron  napemn. 
musical  instrument  used  by  the  aborigines  in  acolyte  (ak'6-lit), 

M n r\  • nan  oil  w nolln/i  ti  • rv  • i . - a.  „ 7 , ' fr- 


u uovvi  KIJ  i/uo  auuii^iuca  III 

Mexico:  usually  called  clarin.  It  is  a thin  tube  from 
8 to  10  feet  in  length,  made  of  the  dry  stalk  of  a plant  of 
the  same  name.  The  performer  inhales  the  air  through  it. 


Acoloithus  americanus. 

a.  larva ; b,  pupa ; c,  cocoon ; d,  moth ; e,  moth  with  outstretched 
wings. 

They  are  small  and  delicate  and  of  somber  colors  The 

larva  are  somewhat  hairy  and  feed  gregariously,  undergo-  . — uulcu  ucumtca  a 

^^anST?rmaKli,n  ce-!vic®’  within  toush  oval  co-  Aconitum  (ak-o-nl'tum). 

rnnti ley  have  a habit  of  feeding  together  in  soldier-  noisonmi«  nlonV. 
like  ranks.  A americanus  (now  placed  in  Uarrisina) 
destroys  grape-leaves. 

acoloutllitet,  n.  [<  Gr.  a.K6XovQog,  acolyth,  + 

-ite2 : see  acolyte .]  Same  as  acolyte. 
acolyctin  (ak-o-lik'tin),  n.  [<NL.  Aco(nitum) 
lyc(oc)t{onum),  the  plant  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived (see  Aconitum),  + -in2.]  An  alkaloid  de- 
rived from  Aconitum  lycoctonum,  and  identical 
with  napellin. 

[<  ME.  acolit,  acolyt,  < OP. 


.S.  K.  Handbook , Mus.  Inst.,  p.  69. 


Acoela  (a-se'la),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see  accelous.)  An 
order  of  marine  Turbellaria,  with  no  digestive 
^cavity  but  a spongy  digestive  parenchyma. 
Acoelomata  (as-e-lom'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
a-  priv.  + no'ifanjia,  a liollow:  see  ceeloma.]  A 
division  of  Protocoelomata,  or  sponges,  contain- 
ing the  Ascones:  so  called  in  allusion  to  its 
pores  and  the  absence  of  coelomata. 

accelomate  (a-se'16-mat),  a.  a 

atous. 

acoelomatous  (as-e-lom'a-tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ KoiXuya,  a hollow:  see  a-18,  coeloma,  and 
ccelomatous.]  1 . In  eool.,  having  no  body-cavity 
or  perivisceral  space ; not  ccelomatous. 

Although  these  acoelomatous  worms  have  no  body-cavity 
no  blood,  no  vascular  system,  they  always  have  a kidney 
system.  Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  404. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Acoelomi ; cestoid. 

Equivalent  forms  are  accelomate,  accelomous. 
Acoelomi  (as-e-lo'mi),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv. 
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acolyte  = Sp.  acolito=:Pg.  acolyto  = It.  accolito, 
<ML.  acolytus,  acolitus,  acolythus  (>E.  acolyth), 
acolutus,  prop,  acoluthus,  an  acolyte,  < Gr.  an6- 
lovdoc,  a follower,  an  attendant,  < a-  copulative 
+ nil evdos,  a way,  a journey,  from  the  same  root 
as  tdleoBai,  set  in  motion,  urge  on,  and  aelevuv, 
command.]  1.  One  who  waits  on  a person; 
an  attendant ) an  assistant. 

ith  such  chiefs,  cind  with  James  and  John  as  acolytes. 

M otley. 

2.  In  the  Pom.  Cath.  Ch.,  one  ordained  to  the 
fourth  and  highest  of  the  minor  orders,  ranking 

Same  as  accelom-  immediately  below  the  subdeacon.  See  orders. 

His  office  is  to  serve  those  of  the  superior  orders  in  the 
ministry  of  the  altar,  light  the  candles,  prepare  the  wine 
and  water,  etc.  The  name  is  now  commonly  extended  to 
™ boys  Who  exercise  these  offices  without  ordination. 

3.  In  astron.,  an  attendant  or  accompanying 
star  or  other  heavenly  body;  a satellite. 

But  she  [the  moon]  is  the  earth’s  nearest  neighbor,  and 
therefore  conspicuous ; her  constant  acolyte,  whose  obse- 
quious and  rapid  motions  demand  and  compel  attention. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  47. 


aconite  (ak'6-nit),  n.  [=F.  aconit  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  aconito,  < L.  aconitum : see  Aconitum .]  The 
plant  wolf’s-bane  or  monk’s-hood,  Aconitum  A a- 

pellus.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  especially  in  cases  of 
fever  and  neuralgia.  See  Aconitum.  Nepdl  aconite  con- 
sists of  the  roots  of  A.  ferox  and  probably  other  species  indi- 
genous ill  the  Himalayas ; it  is  also  called  bikh,  bisk,  and  bisk 
Winter  aemute  is  a ranunctilaceous  plant,  Cammarum 
hyemale , of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  earliest  spring  flowers. 

aconitia  (ak-o-nish'ia),  n.  [NL.,<  L.  aconitum .1 
bame  as  aconitin . 

aconitic  (ak-o-nit'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
aconite.— Aconitic  acid,  C6H606,  a tribasic  acid  found 
combined  with  lime  m some  species  of  the  genus  Aconi- 
tum and  in  a few  other  plants.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  citric  acid.  Also  called  equisetic  acid. 
bee  achilleic  acid,  under  achilleic. 

aconitin,  aconitine  (a-kon'i-tin),  n.  [<  aconite 
+ -m*. J A highly  poisonous  narcotic  alkaloid, 
^341147iS(-)ii>  obtained  from  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  several  species  of  Aconitum.  it  forms  white 
powdery  grains,  or  a compact,  vitreous,  transparent  mass ; 
is  bitter,  acrid,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  an  im- 
portant remedy  in  neuralgia,  especially  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve..  Also  called  aconitia  and  aconitina. 

Iconitum  (ak-o-nl'tum),  n.  [L.  aconitum , a 
poisonous  plant,  monk's-hood,  wolf  s-bane,  < 

Gr.  andviToVj  also 
andviToq , a poi- 
sonous plant,  of 
uncertain  etym.; 
said  by  Pliny  to 
be  so  called  be- 
cause  it  grew  ev 
andvatg,  on  sharp, 
steep  roeks  (Gr. 
attovy,  a whet- 
stone, < •/  *ak,  be 
sharp,  pierce). 
This  is  improba- 
ble. The  form  is 
the  same  as  the 
neut.  of  Gr.  atwvt- 
rof,  without  dust, 

< a - priv.  + koviq, 
dust,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no 
connection  be- 
tween the  two 
words.]  A ge- 
nus of  poisonous 
erect  or  trailing 
ranuneulaceous 
OA  . herbs,  with  about 

<30  species,  of  the  mountains  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  They  have  very  irregular,  showy  flow- 
ers, and  are  often  found  in  cultivation,  as  the  common 
monks-hood  (A.  Napellus ) and  wolf ’s-hane  (A.  Lycocto- 
num). The  roots  and  leaves,  chiefly  of  A.  Napellus,  are 
used  medicinally.  See  aconitin.  The  bikh  of  Nepal,  used 
in  poisoning  arrows  and  also  as  a source  of  aconitin  is 
derived  mainly  from  A.  ferox. 


Aconite  (A.  Napellus). 
a , flower ; b,  same,  calyx  removed. 


...  x vxr.  U-  priv.  J™68  Ti?611  “^3  and  formerly  also 

+ uoilaya,  a cavity.]  Those  worms  which  have  acoMhist.  v 

no  proper  body-cavity  and  no  intestinal  cavity,  aCp01ytne,  'hth)>  n-  [<  ML-  acontia,  n.  Plural  of  acontium 

and  which  are  also  devoid  of  a blood-vascular  acolutus'  see  aZh He l“%eo LT?®®*  f0rm  °f  Ac°ntias  (a-kon'ti-as),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  aKovriag,  a 
system;  the  cestoids  or  flat-worms,  such  as  tape-  ncoll+bni-ofn  quick-darting  serpent,  a meteor,  <aK<w,  a jave- 

worms.  See  cuts  under  Cestoulea  and  Tcenia.  acolythate  (a-kol  i-that),  m.  [<  acoiyft  + -afe3.]  iin>  dart,  < an!/,  a point.]  The  leading  genus 

The  name  is  nearly  synonymous  with  Plathelmint hes,  but  lne  state,  otiice,_  or  orders  of  an  acolyte.  of  the  family  Acontiidce  (which  seel 

comprehends  not  only  the  actual  or  existing  plathelminths,  acolythical  (ak-o-lith  l-kal),  a.  [<  *acolythic  + acontiid  (a-kon'ti-id)  n A livard  of  the 

8e-n<!’  but  also  thf  hypothetical  primitive  -al,]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  an  acolyte  AcontiHlrr  ’ f lj 

worms,  Archelmmth.es,  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  aenlvtbistt  (o  lrnl'i  tln’otl  « slCOnniOCB. 

same  or  a similar  type  of  structure.  In  Haeckel's  classifi-  [.  V q l-thist),  B.  Same  as  acolyte.  Acontlldffi,  AcontiadsS  (ak-on-tl'i-de,  -a-de)  « 

Acomvs  fak'd  nfis?  <Cr  ’ h 1,  H-  \^;<dcontias  + -idcc,  ov-adai.)  ’ A family 

no^yfor  T I'Zoo  n'oodiol  ° °3’  a shar?  of  saurian  or  lacertiHan  reptiles  of  the  seincoid 
point  (or  L.  acus,  a needle), +yvc=E.  mouse.]  group,  related  to  the  Anouidce,  the  family  to 
A genus  of  rodents,  of  the  family  Mundw  and  which  the  well-known  slow-worm  of  Eurone 
subfamily  Munncc,  having  share  flattened  belong  m ...  wuim  oi  Europe 

seines  in  the  fnr  The  sV,.U  +„„+!.  Delongs.  They  are  weak,  timid,  and  perfectly  harmless 

spines  m the  Ip’,  liie  skull  and  teeth  are  as  lizards,  resembling  snakes  in  consequence  of  the  apparent 

absence  of  limbs.  Acontias  is  the  leading  genus,  giving 
A boat  flame  t.O  t.hf*  fnmilv  • thorn  nvo  


odiiiG  ui  simiidi  type  oi  structure,  in  Haeckel  s classin 
cation  the  Acoelomi  form  one  of  the  classes  or  main  divi- 
sions of  the  animal  kingdom.  See  Codomi. 

acoelomous  (a-se'lo-mus),  a.  Same  as  accelom- 
atous. 

acoslous  (a-seTus),a.  [<NL.  acaelus,<  Gr.  anoiloc, 
not  hollow,  < a- priv.  + Kot/nr,  hollow.]  In  zodl., 
having  no  intestinal  cavity ; anenterous. 
Acoemeti,  Acoemetae  (a-sem'e-ti,  -te),  n.  pi. 


in  the  genus  Mus. 

aeon  (a'kon),  n.  [<  (?)  Gr.  aiajv,  a dart.] 


xieoemeui,  Aeoemei.ee  [a-sem  e-ti,  -te;,  n.pl.  aeon  (anon;,  n.  \<,  (?)  Ur.  anov,  a c 
[LL.,  < Gr.  aKoiyr/Toi,  masc.,  atioifiT/rai,  fern.,  pi.  used  for  traveling  over  mud-beds, 
of  attoLUTjToc,  -ra,  sleepless,  K a-  priv.  + Kouidv,  IValton  also  invented  the  nnnaoe.nies  . 


See  extract. 


of  aKoipyroc,  -ra,  sleepless,  < a-  priv.  + Koiyav, 
bring  to  sleep:  see  cemetery.]  An  order  of 
monks  and  nuns  in  Constantinople  under  the 
Eastern  Empire,  so  named  because  they  divided 
their  communities  into  relays  for  keeping  up 

perpetual  worship.  In  the  sixth  century  the  monks  _ , 

embraced  Nestorianism  and  the  order  became  extinct.  nnrmdTil Ana  r„  1 ...  , 

The  order  of  nuns,  however,  existed  till  the  conquest  of  > U.S’  aconayl°Se  (a-kon  di-lus,  -los),  a. 

Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century.  ( ,Tr  — 1-1—  — -•  ' - 

Also  spelled  Acemeti,  Acemetce. 
acoiet,  V>  t.  and?.  A Middle  English  form  of  accoy. 


Walton  also  invented  the  pousse-pied  or  aeon,  a kind  of 
boat  which  is  still  in  use.  The  aeon  is  composed  of  a 
plank  of  hard  wood,  which  constitutes  the  bottom  and  is 
called  the  sole.  This  plank  is  bent  in  the  fore  part  in  such 
a manner  as  to  form  a sort  of  prow.  Three  light  planks 
which  are  nailed  together  at  the  sides  and  back,  complete 
this  simple  boat.  E.  P.  Wright,  Anim.  Life,  p.  558. 

mdylous,  acondylose  (a-kon'di-lus,  -los),  a. 
[<  Gr.  an&vdv, lof,  without  knuckles  or  joints, 
< a-  priv.  4-  k6v6v?.os , a knuckle,  a joint : see  a-18 
condyle,  and  -ous,  -ose.]  In  anat.,  jointless. 


- ~ us  i/iic  iciuuug  genus,  giving 

name  to  the  family  ; there  are  numerous  species,  inhabit- 
ing chiefly  the  warmer  or  dryer  parts  of  the  old  world. 
Acontias  meleagris  is  sometimes  called  the  dart-snake 
from  its  manner  of  darting  upon  its  prey. 

(a-kon'shium),  n. ; pi.  acontia  (-shia). 
[JnL.,  < Gr.  andvTLov,  a small  dart,  dim.  of  atcuv 
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acoldt  (a-kold'),  a.  [<  ME.  acold,  acoled  (<  AS.  acohella  (ak-6-nel'a),  n.  [NL . , < ’aeon (iium)  + 
acoled),  cold,  lit.  cooled,  pp.  of  acolen,<  AS.  dim.  -ella.]  In  chem.,  an  organic  base  obtained 
acbltan,  become  cool  or  cold,  < a-  + -coUan,  he-  from  the  root  of  Aeonitum,  Navellus,  closely  re- 
come  cool  or  cold,  < col,  cool,  cold  : see  cool,  sembling  if  not  identical  wiffi  narcotin. 

The  ME.  form  acold,  acoled,  would  regularly  be-  aconellin  (ak-o-nel'in),  n.  [<  aconella  4-  -in2.] 
come  E.  *aeooled  (akold) ; the  present  6 sound  is  Same  as  aconella. 

due  to  confusion  with  E.  cold,  < AS.  ceald,  which  aconin,  aconine  (ak'o-nin),  n.  [<  acon(itum)  + 
ia  akin  to  col,  and  so,  remotely,  to  acold.]  Cold,  -in2.]  An  organic  base  derived  from  aconitin. 
Poor  Tom’s  a-cold.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4.  It  is  amorphous,  hygroscopic,  and  very  bitter! 


Figure  with  Acontium.  (From  “ Revue  Arch6ologique.") 


(Jmovt-),  a javelin.]  1.  In  Gr.  antiq.:  (a)  A 
dart  or  javelin,  smaller  and  lighter  than  the 
long  spear,  and  thrown  by  means  of  a thong  or 
amentum.  Hence  — ( b ) The  game  of  hurling 
the  javelin,  one  of  the  five  exercises  of  the  fa- 
mous pentathlon  (which  see)  at  the  Olympian, 


acontium 

Isthmian,  and  other  games. — 2.  pi.  In  zool., 
convoluted  cords  formed  in  the  Actinia  and 
furnished  with  thread-cells.  Pascoe. 
acopt  (a-kop'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<a3,  on,  + 
cop1,  top.]  At  the  top. 

She  weares  a hood,  but  it  stands  acop. 

B.  J orison,  Alchemist,  ii.  6. 

Acopa  (a-ko'pa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <Gr.  a - priv.  + 
KW7T/7,  a handle,  the  handle  of  an  oar,  an  oar.] 

1.  A prime  division  of  the  Tunicata  or  Ascidia, 
in  which  the  ascidians  proper  are  distinguished 
collectively  from  the  Copelata  or  Appendicida- 
ria.  See  extract.  Compare  cuts  under  Ascidia 
and  Appendicular ia. 

These  two  classes  were  formerly  separated  according  to 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  a propelling  tail,  as  the 
names  of  the  classes  showed.  I have  retained  the  nomen- 
clature without  giving  an  importance  to  this  character 
which  does  not  belong  to  it ; the  larv*  of  many  Acopa 
have  the  directive  organ.  A much  greater  difference  be- 
tween the  two  divisions  is  to  be  found  in  the  characters 
of  their  spiracles.  In  the  Copelata  these  open  on  to  the 
exterior.  In  the  Acopa  they  open  into  a cavity,  which  is 
formed  from  a part  of  the  rudimentary  spiracle  of  the 
Copelata.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  389. 

2.  [ sing .]  A genus  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
acopic  (a-kop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  iiumoq,  removing 

weariness,  < a-  priv.  + uAtrog,  weariness,  toil, 
orig.  a striking,  < kAtt-t-eiv,  strike.]  In  mod., 
fitted  to  relieve  weariness ; restorative.  Bu- 
chanan, Diet.  Sci. 

acor  (a'kor),  n.  [L.,  a sour  taste,  < acere,  be 
sour : see  acid.]  Acidity,  as  of  the  stomach, 
acorn  (a'korn,  often  a'kern),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
acorn,  akorn ' eykorn,  acron,  acquorn,  akecorne, 
oakern,  okccorn,  okehorne,  etc.,<  late  ME.  acorn, 
akorn,  accorne,  acorun,  ocorn,  occorn,  okecorne, 
ackerne,  akern,  hakern,  assibilated  acliorne,  ach- 
arne,  atcherne,  etc.  ' The  reg.  mod.  form  would 
be  * akern,  in  ME.  akern  (assibilated  atcherne,  im- 
prop.  aspirated  hakern),  the  other  forms  being 
due  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  word  is  a 
derivative  of  oak,  or  a compound  of  oak  (ME. 
ook,  ok,  oc,  earlier  ac,  < AS.  dc)  and  corn  (ME. 
and  AS.  corn),  or  liorn  (ME.  and  AS.  horn).  A 
similar  error  has  affected  the  spelling  of  the 
word  in  other  languages.  ME.  akern,  < AS. 
cecern,  eecirn,  an  acorn,  orig.  any  fruit  of  the 
field,  being  prop,  an  adj.  formed  (like  silvern 
from  silver)  < cecer,  a field,  acre  (see  acre),  + 
-n  (see  -en2) ; = D.  aker,  an  acorn,  < akker,  a 
field  (but  now  usually  eikel,  an  acorn,  < eik,  an 
oak) ; = LG.  ekker,  an  acorn,  < akker,  a field 
(also  ek,  an  acorn,  < eke,  an  oak) ; = G.  ecker  (after 
LG.),  an  acorn,  < acker,  a field  (also  eichel,  an 
acorn,  < eiche,  an  oak) ; = Ieel.  akarn,  an  acorn, 
< akr,  a field  (not  from  eik,  an  oak) ; = Norw. 
aakorn  (also  aakonn,  aakodn,  and  akall),  < aaker, 
a field  (not  from  eik,  an  oak) ; cf.  Sw.  ekollon,  an 
acorn,  < ek,  oak,  + ollon,  an  acorn ; = Dan.  agern, 
an  acorn,  < ager,  a field  (not  from  eg,  an  oak) ; 
= Goth,  akran,  fruit  in  general,  < akrs,  a field. 
Thus  acorn  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  oak  or 
corn.]  1.  The  fruit  of  the  oak;  a one-celled, 
one-seeded,  coriaceous,  rounded  or  elongated 
nut,  the  base  of  which  is  surrounded  by  an  in- 
durated scaly  cup.  Acorns  have  been  used  for  food, 
and  are  still  eaten  in  various  countries.  The  sweet  acorn 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Quercus  Ballota  of  northwestern  Africa, 
and  is  quite  palatable,  as  are  also  several  American  species. 
All  are  excellent  food  for  swine. 

Thei  weren  wont  lyghtly  to  slaken  hir  hunger  at  euene 
with  acornes  of  okes.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  meter  6. 

Besides  the  gall  which  is  his  proper  fruite,  hee  shootes 
out  oakerns,  i.  e.,  ut  nunc  vocamus  acornes,  and  oakes  ap- 
ples and  polypody  and  moss. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Works,  I.  203  (ed.  Bohn). 
2.  Naut.,  a small  ornamental  piece  of  wood,  of 
a conical  or  globular  shape,  sometimes  fixed 
on  the  point  of  the  spindle  above  the  vane,  on 
a masthead,  to  keep  the  vane  from  being 
blown  off. — 3.  Any  similar  ornamental  tip. — 
4.  Same  as  acorn-shell,  2. 
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acorn-cup  (a'kom-kup),  n.  The  hardened  in- 
volucre covering  the  base  of  an  acorn.  The 
acorn-cups  of  the  Quercus  yEgilops,  under  the  name  va - 
Ionia,  have  become  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
large  quantities  being  used  in  tanning.  See  valonia. 

acorned  (a'kornd),  a.  1.  Furnished  or  loaded 
With  acorns.  Specifically,  in  her.,  said  of  an  oak  repre- 
sented on  a coat  of  arms  as  loaded  with  acorns. 

2.  Fed  with  acorns.  Shah .,  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 
acorn-moth  (a'korn-moth),  n.  A guest-moth, 
described  as  Holcocera  glandulella  by  Riley  in 
1871,  belonging  to  the  family  Blastohasidce  and 
to  the  group  Tineina.  Its  color  is  ash-gray,  with 
two  distinct  spots  near  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings  and 
a transverse  pale  stripe  across  the  basal  third.  Its  larva  is 
grayish-white,  with  a light-brown  head  and  cervical  and 
caudal  shields,  and  is  commonly  met  with  in  mast,  feed- 
ing chiefly  on  those  acorns  that  have  been  occupied  by 
the  acorn-weevil.  See  cut  in  preceding  column, 
acorn-oil  (a'korn-oil),  n.  A volatile  oil,  of  but- 
tery consistence  and  pungent  odor,  obtained 
from  the  acoms  of  Quercus  robur. 
acorn-shell  (a'kom-shel),  n.  1.  The  shell  of 
the  acorn. — 2.  One  of  the  cirripeds  of  the 
genus Balanus;  abamacle:  calledbythisname 
from  a supposed  resemblance  of  some  of  the 
species  to  acoms.  See  Balanus  and  Cvrripedia. 
acorn-weevil  (a/korn-we-Wl),  n.  The  popular 
name  for  certain  species  of  the  curculionid  ge- 
nus Balaninus,  as  B.  uniformis  (Le  Conte),  B. 
rectus  (Say),  and  B.  quercus  (Horn),  which  live 
in  the  larval  state  within  acorns.  The  females 
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India  islands.  Related  to  the  cavies,  or  guinea- 


pig  family.  See  agouti  and  Dasyproctidee. 


Acouchy  ( Dasyprocta  acouchy).  ■ 

acoumeter  (a-ko'-  or  a-kou'me-ter),  n.  [Also 
acouometer,  irreg.  < Gr.  anoveiv,  hear,  + perpov,  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
power  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Also  called 
acousimeter. 

acoumetry  (a-ko'-  or  a-kou'me-tri),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  anoveiv,  hear,  + -perpia,  < phpov,  a measure.] 
The  measuring  of  the  power  of  hearing. 

acousimeter  (a-ko-  or  a-kou-sim'e-ter),  n.  [< 
Gr.  anovatg,  a hearing  ((  anoveiv,  hear),  + pirpov, 
a measure.]  Same  as  acoumeter. 


possess  extremely  long  and  slender  beaks,  by  means  of  acOUSmatic  (a-kos-  or  a-kous-mat'ik),  a.  and  n. 


which  they  pierce  the  rind  of  the  acorn  and  push  an  egg 
into  the  interior.  The  larva  is  a legless  grub  of  elongate 
curved  shape,  not  differing  essentially  from  other  curcu- 
lionid larvae  The  affected  acorn  drops  prematurely,  and 
the  full-grown  larva  eats  its  way  out  to  change  to  a pupa 
in  the  ground.  See  cut  under  Balaninus. 

acorn-worm  (a'kSrn-werm),  n.  A name  given 
to  the  Balanoglossus,  the  type  and  solo  member 
of  the  order  Enteropneusta  : so  called  from  the 
acorn-like  shape  of  the  anterior  end  of  its  body. 

See  Balanoglossus,  Enteropneusta. 

Acorus  (ak'o-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  anopoq,  the 
sweet-flag.]  A small  genus  of  aromatic  flag- 
like araceous  plants,  consisting  of  two  species. 

A.  Calamus,  the  Calamus  aromaticus  of  druggists,  is  na- 
tive or  widely  naturalized  in  northern  temperate  regions, 
and  is  known  as  sweet-flag  or  sweet-rush.  See  sweet-flag. 

acosmiat  (a-koz'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  anoapia, 
disorder,  < anoapo;,  without  erder,  < a-  priv.  + 
nAapoq,  order:  see  cosmos.]  1.  Irregularity  in 
disease,  particularly  in  crises. — 2.  Ill  health, 
with  loss  of  color  in  the  face. 

acosmism  (a-koz'mizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
nAapog,  world,  + -ism.  Cf . acosmia.]  The  denial 
of  the  existence  of  a universe  as  distinct  from 
God. 

acosmist  (a-koz'mist),  n.  [As acosm-ism  + -ist.] 

One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  acosmism. 

acosmistic  (ak-oz-mis'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  doctrine  of  acosmism. 

acotyledon(a-kot-i-le'don),n. ; pi .acotyledones, 
acotyledons  (-le'do-nez,  -donz).  [=F.  acotyle- 
done,  < NL.  acoiyledo(n-)  (sc. 
planta),  a plant  without  seed- 
lobes,  < Gr.  a- priv.  + KOTvfo/Suv, 
any  cup-shaped  cavity : see  co- 
tyledon.] A plant  destitute  of 
a cotyledonous  embryo.  The 
name  Acotyledones  was  proposed  by 
A.  Laurent  de  Jussieu  for  the  class  of 
plants  which  have  no  proper  seed  or 
embryo,  now  usually  and  more  prop- 
erly designated  as  Cryptogamia  or 
cryptogams. 

acotyiedonous  (a-kot-i-le'do- 

nus),  a.  Without  cotyledons,  ............  „„„„ 

Or  Seed-leaves,  as  the  embryo  Germinating  Spore  aennetioallTT 
of  Cuscuta;  more  usually,  with-  5?  an  Acotyiedonous  dCUUM/lCcUiy 


[<  Gr.  anovapannAg,  willing  to  hear  ( oi  anovapa- 
TiKoi,  the  probationers  of  Pythagoras),  < anova- 
ila(T~),  a thing  heard,  < anoveiv,  hear : see  acous- 
tic.] I.  a.  Hearing;  listening:  as,  acousmatic 
disciples. 

II.  n.  A name  given  to  such  of  the  disciples 
of  the  Greek  philosopher  Pythagoras  as  had 
not  completed  their  years  of  probation;  hence, 
a professed  hearer ; a probationer. 

* An  equivalent  form  is  acoustic. 
acoustic  (a-kos'-  or  a-kous'tik),  a.  and  n. 
[Formerly  acoustick , acoustique , < F.  acoustique 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  acustico,  < NL.  acusticus , < Gr.  anov- 
orucog,  relating  to  hearing,  < anovGrog,  heard,  au- 
dible, < anovetv,  hear;  cf.  clkot],  hearing,  noelv , 
perceive;  root  prob. *kov,  *kof,  *gkof=  L.  cavere , 
heed,  cautus , heedful  (see  caution ),  = Goth,  us- 
skaujan , take  heed,  = AS.  sceawian,  look  at,  E. 
show,  q.  v.  The  regular  E.  form  would  be  *acus- 
tic:  seeacow-.]  I.  a.  1 . Pertaining  to  the  sense 
or  organs  of  hearing,  or  to  the  science  of  sound. 

2.  Same  as  acousmatic. — Acoustic  color,  the  tim- 
bre or  quality  of  a musical  note.  See  timbre.— Acoustic 
duct,  in  a7iat.,  the  meatus  auditorius  extern  us,  or  external 
passage  of  the  ear.  See  auditory,  and  cut  under  earl. — 
Acoustic  nerve,  the  auditory  nerve. — Acoustic  spot, 
macula  acustica.  See  macula.—  Acoustic  telegraph, 
an  electric  or  mechanical  apparatus  for  the  reproduction 
of  sounds  at  a distance.—  Acoustic  tubercle  (translation 
of  tuberculum  acusticum),  in  anat.,  a rounded  elevation  on 
either  side  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
over  which  certain  white  lines,  the  strise  acusticae,  pass. — 
Acoustic  vessel,  acoustic  vase,  a bell-shaped  vessel  of 
bronze  or  pottery,  of  which  a number,  according  to  Vitru- 
vius, were  built  in  beneath  the  seats,  or  placed  in  chambers 
prepared  especially  to  receive  them,  in  the  auditorium  of 
ancient  theaters,  to  give  sonorousness  to  the  voices  of  the 
players.  No  such  vessels  have  been  recognized  among  the 
ruins  of  either  Greek  or  Roman  theaters ; but  it  is  said  that 
similar  vases  were  introduced  for  a like  purpose  in  the 
vault  of  the  choir  of  the  medieval  church  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Strasburg. 

II.  n.  If.  In  med.,  a remedy  for  deafness  or 
imperfect  hearing. — 2.  Same  as  acousmatic. 
acoustical  (a-kos'-  or  a-kous'ti-kal),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  science  of  acoustics ; acoustic. 

The  acuteness  of  the  blind  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
slender  acoustical  premises.  Science,  VI.  395. 

(a-kos'-  or  a-kous'ti-kal-i),  adv. 


out  embiyo  (and  consequently 

without  cotvled mis'),  as  ervnto-  (Fr?m,Sachs  s*;Lehr-  acousticiail  (a  kos- or  a-kous-tisk  a 


buch  der  Botanik.”) 


Acorn-moth  {Holcocera  glandulella,  Riley). 
a,  larva  within  acorn ; b,  acorn  infested  with  the  larva ; c,  head 
and  thoracic  segments  of  larva ; d,  one  of  the  abdominal  segments  of 
larva,  lateral  view  ; e,  one  of  the  abdominal  segments  of  larva,  dorsal 
view ; f,  moth  ( the  cross  shows  natural  size) ; g,  basal  joint  of  antenna 
in  the  male  moth. 


an),  n.  One 
skilled  in  the  science  of  sound;  a student  of 
acoustics. 

The  transverse  vibrations  . . . were  the  only  ones  no- 
ticed by  the  earlier  acousticians. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Inductive  Sciences,  viii.  6. 
acoustics  (a-kos'-  or  a-kous'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of 
acoustic  (see  -ics);  = F.  acoustique  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
acustica.]  The  science  of  sound ; the  study  of 
the  cause,  nature,  and  phenomena  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  elastic  bodies  which  affect  the  organ 
of  hearing.  The  manner  in  which  sound  is  produced, 
its  transmission  through  air  and  other  media  (sometimes 
called  diacoustics),  the  theory  of  reflected  sound,  or  echoes 
(sometimes  called  catacov sties),  the  properties  and  effects 
of  different  sounds,  including  musical  sounds  or  notes,  and 
the  sti’ucture  and  action  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  are  all 
included  in  acoustics.  See  sound. 


without  cotyledons),  as  crypto- 
gams. 

acou-.  For  acu-,  in  words  from  Greek  anoveiv, 
hear:  an  irregular  spelling  due  to  the  French 
spelling  of  acoustic,  the  first  of  these  words  in- 
troduced into  English.  See  acoustic. 

acouchi-resin  (a-ko'shi-rez,/in),  n.  [Acouchi 
( alouchi , aluchi,  etc.),  native  name  (in  F.  spell- 
ing) in  Guiana.]  The  inspissated  juice  of  Pro- 
tium  A racouchini,  aburseraceon  s tree  of  Guiana, 
and  other  species  of  tropical  South  America. 

It  resembles  the  elemi-resin  of  the  old  world. 

acouchy,  acouchi  (a-ko'shi),  n.  [Also  akouchi, 
acuchi ; < F.  acouchi,  agouchi,  < Galibi  alcou- 
chy,  North  Braz.  acuchy,  acuschi,  aguschy. 

Compare  agouti.]  An  animal  belonging  to  the 

genus  Dasyprocta,  family  Dasyproctidee,  of  the  , acqua  (ak'wa),  n.  [It.]  See  aqua. 
hystrieine  series  of  the  order  Bodentia;  the  acquaint  (a-kwant'),  a.  [Sc.  acquaint,  acqucnt, 
olive  agouti  or  Surinam  rat,  Dasyprocta  acou-  < ME.  aquente , aqueynte,  aqwynt,  aquointe,  < 
chy,  inhabiting  Guiana  and  some  of  the  West  OF.  acoint,  later  accoint,  “ acquainted  or  famil- 


acquaint 

iar  with  ; also  neat,  compt,  tine,  spruce  in  ap- 
parel, or  otherwise”  (Cotgrave),  < L.  accognitus, 
pp.  of  accognoscere,  know  or  recognize  perfect- 
ly, < ad,  to,  + cognoscere,  know,  < co-,  com-,  to- 
gether, + *gno-scere,  no-scere  = E.  know : see 
know,  and  cognition,  cognize.  Cf.  quaint.  Ac- 
quaint is  now  regarded  as  a clipped  form  of  ac- 
quainted, pp.]  Acquainted;  personally  or  mu- 
tually known:  as,  we  are  not  acquaint.  [Scotch 
and  north.  Eng.] 

When  we  were  first  acquent. 

Burns,  J ohn  Anderson. 

acquaint (a-kwant'),ii.  [<ME.  aqueinten,aqueyn- 
ten,  earlier  acointeto,  akointen,  < OP.  acointer, 
acointier,  acouinter,  acuintier,  acoentier,  aquin- 
ter,  later  accointer,  “to  make  acquainted;  . . . 
also  to  seek  or  affect  the  acquaintance  of; 

. . s’accointer  de,  to  wax  acquainted,  grow 
familiar  with,  or  to  get  or  desire  the  acquain- 
tance of”  (Cotgrave),  < ML.  adcognitare,  make 
known,  < L.  accognitus,  pp.  of  accognoscere, 
know  or  recognize  perfectly:  see  acquaint,  a.] 

1.  trans.  1 . To  cause  to  have  acquaintance  or 
be  more  or  less  familiar;  make  conversant:  used 
with  with : as,  to  acquaint  one’s  self,  or  make 
one’s  self  acquainted,  with  a subject ; to  make 
persons  (to  be)  acquainted  with  each  other. 

A man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.  Isa.  liii.  3. 
Misery  acquaints  a man  with  strange  bedfellows. 

Shaft.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

We  that  acquaint  ourselves  with  every  zone. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Int.  to  Immortal,  of  Soul. 
Persons  themselves  acquaint  us  with  the  impersonal. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  252, 

2.  To  furnish  with  knowledge  or  information 
(about) ; make  conversant  by  notice  or  com- 
munication: with  with  before  the  subject  of 
information,  and  formerly  sometimes  with  of: 
as,  to  acquaint  a friend  with  one’s  proceedings. 

But,  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir, 

Which  ’tis  not  fit  you  know,  I not  acquaint 
My  father  o/this  business.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 
Though  you  are  so  averse  to  my  acquainting  Lady  Teazle 
with  your  passion  for  Maria,  I’m  sure  she’s  not  your  enemy 
in  the  affair.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

= Syn.  1.  To  acquaint  (with),  make  known  (to),  familiar- 
ize (with),  introduce  (to). — 2.  To  inform  (of),  communicate 
(to),  apprise  (of),  mention  (to),  signify  (to),  intimate  (to), 
disclose  (to),  reveal  (to),  tell  (to).  See  announce  and  in- 
form. 

n.t  intrans.  To  become  acquainted. 

The  manere 

How  they  aqueynteden  in  fere. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  t 250. 

acquaintablet  (a-kwan'ta-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  acoin- 
table,  later  accountable,  “ acquaintable,  easie  to 
be  acquainted  or  familiar  with”  (Cotgrave), 

< acointer,  make  known : see  acquaint,  i>.]  Easy 
to  be  acquainted  with ; affable.  Horn  , of  Hose. 
acquaintance  (a-kwan'tans),  n.  [<  ME.  aquayn- 
tance,  aqueyntance,  intimacy,  personal  know- 
ledge, friendship  (not  used  in  the  concrete 
sense  of  a person  known),  < OP.  acointance, 
later  accointance,  “acquaintance,  conversation 
or  commerce  with  ” (Cotgrave),  < acointer,  make 
known:  see  acquaint,  p.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
acquainted,  or  of  being  more  or  less  intimately 
conversant  (used  with  reference  to  both  per- 
sons and  things) ; knowledge  of ; experience 
in:  used  with  with,  and  formerly  sometimes 
with  of. 

Good  Master  Brook,  I desire  more  acquaintance  of  you. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 
That  general  acquaintance  with  the  mechanism  and 
working  of  the  living  system  which  all  persons,  even 
moderately  educated,  should  possess. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 368. 

I have  a very  general  acquaintance  here  in  New  Eng- 
land. Hawthorne,  Old  Manse,  i. 

2.  A person  known  to  one,  especially  a person 
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was  his  acquaintance  less  with  the  famous  poete  of  acquiescency  (ak-wi-es'en-si),  n.  [See  acqui- 


his  age,  than  with  the  noblemen  and  ladies.  Dryden. 

The  honour  of  Sheridan's  familiarity  — or  supposed  fa- 
miliarity—VMS  better  to  my  godfather  than  money. 

Lamb,  My  First  Play. 

The  intimacy  between  the  father  of  Eugenio  and  Agres- 
tis  produced  a tender  friendship  between  his  sister  and 
Amelia.  Hawkesworth,  Adventurer,  No.  64. 

acquaintanceship  (a-kwan'tans-ship),  n.  The 
state  of  having  acquaintance! 
acquaintantt  (a-kwan'tant),  n.  [f,  acquaint 
+ -anti,  after  OP.  acoiniant,  ppr.  of  acointer, 
acquaint;  prob.  developed  from  acquaintance, 
with  which,  in  sense  3,  the  pi.  acquaintants 
would  nearly  coincide  in  pronunciation.]  A 
person  with  whom  one  is  acquainted.  See  ac- 
quaintance, 2. 

An  acquaintant  and  a friend  of  Edmund  Spenser. 

1.  Walton. 

He  and  his  readers  are  become  old  acquaintants. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub. 

acquainted  (a-kwan'ted),  p.  a.  [<  acquaint  + 
-eel-.  Cf.  acquaint,  a.]  1.  Having  acquain- 

tance ; informed ; having  personal  knowledge. 

Faulk.  What,  is  he  much  acquainted  in  the  family? 

Abs.  0,  very  intimate.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

2f.  Known ; familiarly  known ; not  new. 

Things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  2. 

acquaintedness  (a-kwan'ted-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  acquainted.  [Rare.] 
acquereur  (a-ka-rer'),  n.  [F.,  an  acquirer,  < ac- 
querir,  acquire : see  acquire.']  In  French  and 
Canadian  law,  one  who  acquires  title,  particu- 
larly to  immovable  property,  by  purchase, 
acquest  (a-kwest'),  n.  [<  OP.  acquest,  P.  ac- 
quet=  It.  acquisto  (ML.  acquistum ),  an  acquisi- 
tion, purchase,  < L.  acqucesitum,  usually  acquisi- 
tion, a thing  acquired,  neut.  pp.  of  acquirere, 
acquire:  see  acquire.  Cf.  conquest.]  If.  The 
act  of  acquiring ; acquirement:  as,  “countries 
of  new  acquest ,”  Bacon.— 2] . A thing  gained; 
an  acquisition  ; a thing  acquired  by  force : as, 
“new  acquests  and  encroachments,”  Woodward, - 
Nat.  Hist. — 3.  In  civil  law.'  (a)  Property  ac- 
quired in  other  ways  than  by  succession.  (6) 
Property  acquired  during  a marriage  under  the 
rule  of  community  of  property.  [In  this  sense 
usually  in  the  plural  and  spelled,  as  French,  ac- 
quits.] See  conquet. 
acquetont,  n.  See  acton. 
acquiesce  (ak-wi-es'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  acqui- 
esced, ppr.  acquiescing.  [<  P.  acquiescer,  “to 


* , ' — ■*. — —~/J  l.wvv  in/u 

esce  and  -cy.]  The  state  of  being  acquiescent: 
a condition  of  silent  submission  or  assent, 
acquiescent  (ak-wi-es'ent),  a.  [<  L.  acqui - 
escen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  acquiescer e : see  acquiesce.'] 
Disposed  to  acquiesce  or  yield:  submissive: 
easy;  unresisting. 

A man  nearly  sixty,  of  acquiescent  temper,  miscellane- 
ous opinions,  and  uncertain  vote. 

George  Eliot , Middlemarch,  I.  11. 
acquiescently  (ak-wi-es'ent-li),  adv.  In  an  ac- 
quiescent manner. 

acquiescingly  (ak-wi-es'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  ac- 
quiescing manner ; acquiescently, 
acquiett  (a-kwi'et),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  acquietare, 
quiet,  settle:  see  acquit.]  To  render  quiet; 
compose  ; set  at  rest. 

Acquiet  his  mind  from  stirring  you. 

Sir  A.  Shirley,  Travels. 

acquirability  (a-kwir-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  acquirable.  Paley.  [Fare.] 
acquirable  (a-kwir'a-bl),  a.  [<  acquire  + -able. 
Cf.  Sp.  adquirible,  Pg.  adquirivel.]  Capable  of 
being  acquired. 

acquire  (a-kwlr'),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  acquired. 
ppr.  acquiring.  [<  ME.  aqwere  (rare),  < OF.  ac- 
quire, later  aquerir , F.  acquerir , acquire,  get, 
= Sp.  Pg.  adquirir,  < L.  acqucercrc,  a collateral 
form  of  acquirere , acquire,  get,  obtain,  < ad,  to,  + 
queer  ere,  seek  : see  query.  The  E.  word  is  now 
spelled  with  i instead  of  e,  to  bring  it  nearer  to 
the  Latin.  Cf.  inquire , require.]  To  get  or 
gain,  the  object  being  something  which  is  more 
or  less  permanent,  or  which  becomes  vested  or 
inherent  in  the  subject:  as,  to  acquire  a title, 
estate,  learning,  habits,  skill,  dominion,  etc. ; 
to  acquire  a.  stammer;  sugar  acquires  a brown 
color  by  being  burned.  A mere  temporary  posses- 
sion is  not  expressed  by  acquire,  but  by  obtain,  procure, 
etc. : as,  to  obtain  (not  acquire)  a book  on  loan. 

Descent  is  the  title  whereby  a man,  on  the  death  of  his 
ancestor,  acquires  his  estate  by  right  of  representation,  as 
his  heir  at  law.  Blackstone. 

Having  been  left  in  a greater  degree  than  others  to  man- 
their  own  affairs,  the  English  people  have  become 
self-helping,  and  have  acquired  great  practical  ability. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  429. 
Men  acquire  faculties  by  practice. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  94. 
The  young  demand  thoughts  that  find  an  echo  in  their 
real  and  not  their  acquired  nature,  and  care  very  little 
about  the  dress  they  are  put  in. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  406. 
Acquired  logic.  See  logic.  = Syn.  To  get,  obtain,  gain, 
attain,  procure,  win,  earn,  secure,  gather,  master,  learn. 
See  attain. 
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yield  or  agree  unto,  come  to  agreement,  be  at  f! , , - , . 

quiet,  strive  or  stir  no  more”  (Cotgrave),  = It.  (a-kwir  ment),.  n.  1.  The  act  of 


quiet,  strive  or  stir  no  more  ” (Cotgrave),  = It. 
acquiescere,  < L.  acquiescere,  rest,  repose  in,  find 
rest  in,  < ad,  to,  + quiescere,  rest,  < quies,  rest : 
see  quiesce  and  quiet.]  If.  To  come  to  rest,  or 
remain  at  rest. 

Which  atoms  are  still  hovering  up  and  down,  and  never 
rest  till  they  meet  with  some  pores  proportionable  and 
cognate  to  their  figures,  where  they  acquiesce. 

Howell , Letters,  iv.  50. 
2.  To  agree;  consent;  tacitly  assent ; quietly 
comply  or  submit : as,  to  acquiesce  in  an  opin- 
ion, argument,  or  arrangement. 

Neander  sent  his  man  with  a letter  to  Theomachus, 
who  acquiesced  to  the  proposal. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  123. 

Presuming  on  the  unshaken  submission  of  Hippolita,  he 
flattered  himself  that  she  would  . . . acquiesce  with  pa- 
tience to  a divorce.  Walpole,  Castle  of  Otranto,  i. 

Take  the  place  and  attitude  which  belong  to  you,  and 
all  men  acquiesce.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  136. 
[In  modern  usage,  acquiesce  is  generally  followed  by  the 
preposition  in;  formerly  to,  with,  anil  from  were  in  use  1 

acquiescement  (ak-wi-es'ment;  P.  pron.  a- 
kyes'moii),  n.  [<  P.  “ acquiescement , quiet- 
ness, also  an  agreement”  (Cotgrave):  see  ac- 


vuv,  a jjoiccm  quiesce  and  -ment.]  In  French’  wad  Canadian 

with  whom  one  is  not  on  terms  of  great  inti-  ^law,  acquiescence ; free  consent, 
macy:  as,  he  is  not  a friend,  only  an  acquain-  acquiescence  (ak-wi-es'ens),  n.  [=Sp.  aquies- 
tance.  [This  is  the  only  sense  which  admits  of  cencia = It.  acquiescenza,  <L.  as  if  * acquiescentia 

.W-nC  onmiinnnnnt.  ^ .• in 


•a  plural  form.] 

We  see  he  is  ashamed  of  his  nearest  acquaintances. 

C.  Boyle,  Bentley  on  Phalaris. 
Mere  acquaintance  you  have  none ; you  have  drawn 
them  all  into  a nearer  line  ; and  they  who  have  conversed 
with  you,  are  for  ever  after  inviolably  yours. 

Dryden,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Satire. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  those  with  whom  one  is 
acquainted:  used  as  a plural,  as  if  for  acquain- 
tances. See  acquaintant. 

Mine  acquaintance  are  verily  estranged  from  me. 

Job  xix.  13. 

To  cultivate  one’s  acquaintance,  to  endeavor  to  be- 
come intimate  with  one.  = Syn.  1.  Acquaintance,  Famil- 
iarity, Intimacy.  Acquaintance , knowledge  arising  from 
occasional  intercourse ; familiarity,  knowledge  arising 
from  frequent  or  da-ily  intercourse  ; intimacy,  unreserved 
intercourse,  intercourse  of  the  closest  possible  kind. 


J-ue  act  oi 

acquiring ; especially,  the  gaining  of  knowledge 
or  mental  attributes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquirement 
of  such  a taste.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  409. 

2.  That  which  is  acquired ; attainment:  com- 
monly in  the  plural. 

His  acquirements  by  industry  were  enriched  and  en- 
larged by  many  excellent  endowments  of  nature. 

Sir  J.  Hayward,  Raigne  of  Edward  VI. 
=Syn.  1.  Gathering,  gaining.— 2.  Acquirements,  Acqui- 
sitions, Attainments,  Accomplishments,  Endowments, 
Enduements;  gain,  resources.  Acquisitions  is  the  most 
general  term,  hut  it  is  gradually  being  restricted  to  ma- 
terial gains.  Attainments  denotes  exclusively  intellec- 
tual or  moral  acquisitions : as,  a man  of  great  attainments; 
his  spiritual  attainments  were  high.  Acquirements  has 
nearly  the  same  meaning  as  attainments,  though  it  is 
sometimes  loosely  used  as  equivalent  to  acquisitions;  it 
has  more  direct  reference  to  particular  things  acquired  : 
as,  skill  in  boxing  was  among  his  acquirements.  Accom- 
plishments are  attainments  or  acquirements,  particularly 
such  as  fit  the  possessor  for  society : as,  French,  dancing, 
and  music  were  the  sum  of  her  accomplishments.  En- 
dowments are  the  gifts  of  nature,  as  genius  or  aptitude. 
Enduements  are  endowments,  acquirements,  or  attain- 
ments m the  field  of  moral  and  spiritual  life,  but  they  are 
opposed  to  attainments  in  being  regarded  as  gifts  from 
heaven  rather  than  as  the  result  of  personal  endeavor. 
See  endued. 

When  you  are  disposed  to  be  vain  of  your  mental  ac- 
quirements, look  up  to  those  who  are  more  accomplished 
than  yourself.  Dr.  J.  Moore. 

Interference  has  been  sanctioned,  . . . either  in  the 
purely  domestic  concerns  of  a nation,  or  with  respect  to 
its  foreign  relations  and  territorial  acquisitions. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  192. 
It  is  in  general  more  profitable  to  reckon  up  our  defects 
than  to  boast  of  our  attainments.  Carlyle,  Essays. 

I danced  the  polka  and  cellarius, 

Spun  glass,  stuffed  birds,  and  modeled  flowers  in  wax, 
Because  she  liked  accomplishments  in  girls. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  i.  1. 
He  ought  to  think  no  man  valuable  but  for  his  public 
spirit,  justice,  and  integrity ; and  all  other  endowments 
to  be  esteemed  only  as  they  contribute  to  the  exerting 
those  virtues.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  340. 

— — • — — > —o.  acquirer  (a-kwir'er),  n.  One  who  acquires. 

2.  In  law,  suck  neglect  to  take  legal  proceed-  acquiryt  (a-kwir'i),  n.  [<  acquire  + -v,  after  in- 
mgs  m opposition  to  a matter  as  implies  con-  quiry.  J Acquirement. 

sent  thereto.  = Syn.  Assent,  Consent,  Concurrence,  etc.  No  art  reouireth  morp  TmrO  sturi,,  * , ,, 

(see  absent),  compliance,  resignation.  «jt.wy  o f Ko".  61 


< acquiescen{t-)s,  acquiescent:  see  acquiescent.] 
1.  The  act  of  acquiescing  or  giving  tacit  as- 
sent ; a silent  submission,  or  submission  with 
apparent  consent.  It  is  distinguished  from  avowed 
consent  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  from  opposition  or  open  dis- 
content on  the  other : as,  an  acquiescence  in  the  decisions 
of  a court,  or  in  the  allotments  of  Providence. 

With  the  inevitable  acquiescence  of  all  public  servants 
[he]  resumes  his  composure  aud  goes  on. 

Hawthorne,  Snow  Image. 

There  is  a certain  grave  acquiescence  in  ignorance,  a 
recognition  of  our  impotence  to  solve  momentous  and 
urgent  questions,  which  has  a satisfaction  of  its  own. 

J.  H.  Newman , Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  198. 


acquisible 

acquisible  (a-kwiz'i-bl),  a.  [<  L.  acquis-itus,  pp. 
of  acquirere,  acquire  (see  acquire),  + E.  -ihle.] 

Capable  of  being  acquired.  [Bare.] 
acquisitet  (ak'wi-zit),  a.  [<  L.  acquisitus, 
gained,  pp.  of  acquirere,  gain : see  acquire.  Cf. 
exquisite,  requisite.']  Acquired;  gained. 

A humour  is  a liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body,  com- 
prehended in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it ; and  is  either 
innate  or  bom  with  us,  or  adventitious  and  acquisite. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  95. 

acquisition  (ak - wi  - zish ' on),  n.  [<  L.  acquisi- 
tio(n-),  acquisition,  < acquirere : see  acquire.] 

1 . The  act  of  acquiring  or  gaining  possession : 
as,  the  acquisition  of  property. 

Any  European  state  may  be  restrained  from  pursuing 
plans  of  acquisition , or  making  preparations  looking  to-  - - - 

ward  future  acquisitions,  which  are  judged  to  be  hazard-  acquitment  (a-kwit  ment),  n.  The  act  of  ac- 
ous  to  the  independence  ...  of  its  neighbors.  quitting,  or  tile  state  of  being  acquitted : ac- 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 43.  quittal.  [Rare  ] or 

2.  That  which  is  acquired  or  gained;  especially,  acquittal  (a-kwit'al),  n. 
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the  soldier  acquitted  himself  well  in  battle  ; the 
orator  acquitted  himself  indifferently. 

Though  this  was  one  of  the  first  mercantile  transac- 
tions of  my  life,  yet  I had  no  doubt  about  acquitting  my- 
self with  reputation.  Goldsmith , Vicar,  xiv. 

5f.  To  release  ; set  free  ; rescue. 

Till  I have  acquit  your  captive  Knight. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  I.  vii.  52. 
=Syn.  1.  To  exonerate,  exculpate,  discharge,  set  free. 
See  absolve. — 4.  (6)  To  behave,  act,  bear,  conduct,  demean, 
deport,  or  quit  (one’s  self). 

acquitt.  Past  participle  of  acquit. 

I am  glad  I am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 

acquitet  (a-kwit'),  v.  t.  Same  as  acquit.  [Com- 
pare requite.] 


acreage 

Having  no  velum,  as  a discophore ; of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Acraspeda. 

The  Hydroidea  and  Siphonophora  are  craspedote ; the 
Discophora  are  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  a veil,  and  are 
therefore  acraspedote.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  94. 

acrasyt,  acrasiat  (ak'ra-si,  a-kra'zi-ii),  n.  [< 
ML.  acrasia,  which  appears  to  combine  the  no- 
tions of  (1)  Gr.  aapaota,  later  form  of  aupdrua, 
intemperance,  want  of  self-control  (<  aKparr/q, 
wanting  in  self-control,  intemperate,  unbridled, 
< a-  priv.  + Kparo f,  strength,  power,  akin  to  E. 
hard,  q.  v.) ; and  (2)  Gr.  anpaala,  bad  mixture, 
ill  temperature,  iaKparoq,  unmixed,  untempered, 
intemperate,  excessive,  < a-  priv.  + *Kparoq, 
mixed : see  crater  and  crasis.]  Excess ; surfeit ; 
intemperance ; incontinence. 


-ayle  ; < acquit  + -al.]  1 . The  act  of  acquitting, 
or  the  state  of  being  acquitted.  Specifically,  in 


charge  of  an  offense  by  pronouncing  a verdict  of  not  guilty. 
(i>)  In  England,  freedom  from  entries  and  molestations  by 
a superior  lord  for  services  issuing  out  of  lands.  Cowell. 
2.  Performance,  as  of  a duty;  discharge  of  an 
obligation  or  a debt. 

I have  been  long  in  arrears  to  you,  but  I trust  you  will 
take  this  huge  letter  as  an  acquittal. 

\V alpole.  Letter  to  H.  Mann. 

acquittance  (a-kwit'ans),  n.  [<  ME.  aquitance, 
-ans,  acquitance,  -amice,  < OF.  aquitance,  < aqui- 
fer, discharge : see  acquit  and  -ance.]  1.  The 


a material  possession  obtained  by  any  means, 
but  sometimes  used  in  the  plural  of  mental 
gains. 

The  Cromwellians  were  induced  to  relinquish  one  third 
of  their  acquisitions.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

They  learn  so  fast  and  convey  the  result  so  fast  as  to 
outrun  the  logic  of  their  slow  brother  and  make  his  ac- 
quisitions poor.  Emerson,  Woman. 

= Syn.  2.  Acquirements,  Acquisitions,  etc.  See  acquire- 
ment. 

acquisitive  (a-kwiz'i-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *acqui- 
sitivus,  < acquisitus,  pp. : see  acquisite.]  If. 

Acquired. 

He  died  not  in  his  acquisitive,  hut  in  his  native  soil. 

Wotton,  Heliquhe,  p.  106. 

2.  Making  or  tending  to  make  acquisitions; 
having  a propensity  to  acquire : as,  an  acquis- 
itive disposition. 

The  first  condition  then  of  mental  development  is  that 
the  attitude  of  the  mind  should  be  creative  rather  titan 
acquisitive.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  105. 

Acquisitive  faculty,  in  psychol.,  perception;  the  pre- 
sentative  faculty. 

acquisitively  (a-kwiz'i-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  ac- 
quisitive manner ; by  way  of  acquisition, 
acquisitiveness  (a-kwiz'i-tiv-nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  acquisitive ; a propensity  to 
acquire  property. — 2.  In  phren.,  the  organ  to 
which  is  attributed  the  function  of  producing 

the  general  desire  to  acquire  and  possess,  apart  _ 

from  the  uses  of  the  objects.  Sometimes  called  acquittance-roll  (a-kwit'ans-rol),  n.  “in  the 
covettveness  See  cut  under  phrenology.  - British  army,  the  pay-roll  of  a company,  troop, 

acquistt  (a-kwist  ),  n.  [A  f orm  of  acquest,  after  or  battery  ^ ^ 

It.  acquisto,  ML.  acquistum,  L.  acqumtwm.  j Ac-  Acraja  (a-kre'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dspaioq,  equiv. 

to  anpog at  the  top  or  extremity.]  A genus  of 


Acrasies , whether  of  the  body  or  mind,  occasion  great 
uneasiness.  Cornish,  Life  of  Firmin,  p.  84. 

ME.  acquitalle , acratia  (a-kra'shia),  n.  [<  Gr.  aKpdreia , want 
of  power:  see  acrasy .]  In  pathol.,  failure  of 
strength;  weakness;  debility. 


iato.-  (a)  A judicial  setting  free" or  deliverance  from' the  acrazef,  acrasef  (a-kraz 'j.v.t.  [<  F.  acraser , 
>uncmg  a verdict  of  not  guiltv.  “ i ± Jl ^ L • - -- 


accrazer,  break,  burst,  craze,  bruise,  crush  ” 
(Cotgrave),  same  as  ecraser , escraser , “to  squash 
down,  beat  flat,”  etc.  (Cotgrave) : see  «-H,  a- 15, 
and  craze.']  To  weaken,  impair,  or  enfeeble  in 
mind,  body,  or  estate. 

I acrazed  was.  Mir.  for  Mags. , p.  138. 

My  substance  impaired,  my  credit  acrased. 

Gascoigne,  Letter  in  Hermit’s  Tale,  p.  21. 

Cold  in  the  night  which  acraseth  the  bodie. 

llolinshed,  Chronicles,  III.  1049. 


act  of  acquitting  or  discharging  from  a debt  or  acre  (a'ker),  n.  [<  ME.  aJcer , akir,  a field,  an 


any  other  liability;  the  state  of  being  so  dis- 
charged. 

Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance  seal. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
2.  A writing  in  evidence  of  a discharge ; a re- 
ceipt in  full,  which  bars  a further  demand. 

You  can  produce  acquittances 
For  such  a sum.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1. 

3f.  The  act  of  clearing  one’s  self. 

Being  suspected  and  put  for  their  acquittance  to  take 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  Jer.  Taylor. 

acquittancef  (a-kwit'ans),  v.  t.  To  acquit. 

Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 


quest;  acquirement. 


New  acquist 

Of  true  experience.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1755. 


nympkalid  butterflies,  typical  of  the  subfamily 
Acrceince.  A.  antias  is  au  example, 
pret.  anti  pip.  acquitted,  Acraeinse  (ak-re-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <Acrcea  + 
......  ' -ince.]  A subfamily  of  butterflies  of  the  family 

Nymphalidai,  taking  name  from  the  leading 
genus  Acrcea,  and  containing  mostly  African 
species  of  small  or  moderate  size,  with  semi- 
transparent wings,  reddish-brown  marked  with 
black.  There  are  about  85  species. 

ram-fib 'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 

V vi  il  ■ I ■ ri  licit.  — id—  — . 


acquit  (a-kwit'),  v.  t. 
ppr.  acquitting.  [<  ME*,  aquiten,  aewiten,  < OF! 
aqmter,  acuiter,  later  acquiter,  “to  quit,  acquit, 
free,  clear,  discharge,  rid  of,  deliver  from” 
(Cotgrave),  F.  acquitter  = Pr.  aquitar  = It.  ac- 
quetare,  appease,  quiet,  < ML.  *acquitare,  acquie- 
tare,  settle  a claim,  appease,  quiet,  < L.  ad,  to, 


« wouu,  a^jpcd,oD,  qiacii,  \ xj.  uu,  iu,  oiacK.  mere  are  a 
+ quietare,  quiet,  < quietus,  discharged,  free,  at  Acramphibrya  (ak- 


rest,  quiet:  see  acquiet,  quiet,  and  quit.]  1.  To 
release  or  discharge,  as  from  an  obligation,  ac- 
cusation, guilt,  censure,  suspicion,  or  whatever 
is  laid  against  or  upon  a person  as  a charge  or 
duty;  specifically,  in  law,  to  pronounce  not 
guilty:  as,  we  acquit  a man  of  evil  intentions; 


< Gr.  hspoq,  at  the  end,  + aptfil',  on  both  sides, 
+j}pvov,  a flower,  blossom,  < ppveiv,  swell,  be  full 
to  bursting.]  In  hot.,  a,  term  used  by  Endlicher 
as  a class  name  for  exogenous  plants,  which  he 
described  as  plants  growing  both  at  the  apex 
and  at  the  sides. 


the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.  It  is  followed  by  of  acrania  (a-kra'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  4 Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
. nr.  th.  n.n.nf  . * *'  ' upavtov,  L.  cranium,  the  skull.]  1.  [NL.,  fern. 

sing.]  In  teratol.,  a malformation  consisting 
in  an  entire  absence  of  the  bones  and  integu- 
ments forming  the  vault  of  the  skull.  Also 
written  acrany. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.,  neut.  pi.]  A 
name  proposed  by  Haeckel  as  a class  designa- 
tion for  Amphioxus  or  Branchiostoma  ; a syn- 
onym of  Myelozoa  or  Leptocardia  (which  see). 
Also  called  Acephala.  See  Amphioxus  and  Bran- 

[See  acrania.]  Hav- 


before  the  thing  of  which  one  is  acquitted ; to  acquit  from 
is  obsolete. 

His  poverty,  can  you  acquit  him  of  that  ? 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  3. 

If  he  [Bacon]  was  convicted,  it  was  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  acquit  him  without  offering  the  grossest  outrage 
to  justice  and  common  sense.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

2.  To  atone  for.  [Rare.] 

Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forced  offence. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L 1071. 

3 To  settle,  as  a debt ; requite ; pay ; discharge ; dal^" 

Aquyte  hym  wel  for  goddes  love,  quod  he. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1200. 

Midst  foes  (as  champion  of  the  faith)  he  ment 
That  palme  or  cypress  should  his  paines  acquite. 

Carew,  Tasso. 

I admit  it  to  he  not  so  much  the  duty  as  the  privilege  of 
an  American  citizen  to  acquit  this  obligation  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  fathers  with  discretion  and  generosity. 

Everett , Orations,  I.  382. 

We  see  young  men  who  owe  us  a new  world,  so  readily 
and  lavishly  they  promise,  but  they  never  acquit  the  debt. 

Emerson,  Experience. 

4.  With  a reflexive  pronoun : ( a ) To  clear 
one’s  self. 


acre,  < AS.  cecer,  a field,  later  also  an  acre,  = 
OS.  akkar  = OFries.  ekker  = D.  akker  — OHG. 
ahhar,  achar,accar,  MHG.  G.  acker— leel.  akr — 
Sw.  Aker = Dan.  ager = Goth,  alcrs = L.  ager—  Gr. 
ayp6 C = Skt.  ajra,  all  in  the  se’nse  of  field,  orig. 
a,  pasture  or  a chase,  hunting-ground ; < -f  *ag, 
Skt.  -f  aj  = Gr.  ayuv  = L.  agere  = Icel.  aka, 
drive:  see  ake=achel,  and  (<L.  agere)  act, 
etc.  Hence  acorn,  q.  v.  The  spelling  acre  in- 
stead of  the  reg.  alter  (cf.  taker,  AS.  hcecere)  is 
due  to  its  legal  use  in  imitation  of  OF.  acre,  < 
ML.  (Law  L.)  acra,  acrum,  from  Teut.]  1. 
Originally,  an  open  plowed  or  sowed  field.  This 
signification  was  gradually  lost  after  the  acre  was  made  a 
definite  measure  of  surface.  Still  used  in  the  plural  to 
denote  fields  or  land  in  general. 

My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb’d  down. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV. . i.  1. 
2.  A superficial  measure  of  land,  usually- 
stated  to  be  40  poles  in  length  by  4 in  breadth; 
but  160  perches  (=  4840  square  yards,  or  43,560 
square  feet)  make  an  acre,  however  shaped. 
An  acre,  as  a specific  quantity  of  land,  was  reckoned  in 
England  as  much  as  a yoke  of  oxen  could  plow  in  a day 
till  the  establishment  of  a definite  measure  by  laws  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  later.  This  is  known  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  as  the  statute  acre,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  customary  acres  still  in  use  to  some 
extent  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  The  Scotch  acre 
is  larger  than  the  statute  acre,  as  it  contains  6150.4  square 
yards,  48  Scotch  acres  being  equal  to  61  statute  acres.  The 
Irish  acre  is  7840  square  yards,  100  Irish  acres  being  nearly 
equivalent  to  162  statute  acres.  In  Wales  different  mea- 
sures, the  erw,  the  stang,  the  paladr,  are  called  acres.  The 
true  erw  is  4320  square  yards ; the  stang  is  3240.  There 
is  also  the  Cornish  acre,  of  5760  square  yards.  Among 
the  customary  English  acres  are  found  measures  of  the 
following  numbers  of  perches  : 80  (of  hops),  90  (of  hops), 
107,  110,  120  (shut  acre),  130,  132,  134,  141,  180  (forest 
acre),  200  (for  copyhold  land  in  Lincolnshire),  212,  256  (of 
wood).  The  Leicestershire  acre  has  2308f  square  yards 
the  Westmoreland  acre  6760  square  yards,  the  Cheshire 
acre  10,240  square  yards.  Often  abbreviated  to  M.  or  a. 

The  acre  was  in  many  cases  a small  field  simply,  i.  e. 
an  ager;  and  a hundred  and  twenty  small  fields  were 
called  a hide.  A standard  acre  was  hardly  established 
until  the  thirteenth  century. 

D.  IF.  Boss,  German  Land-holding,  Notes,  p.  131. 
3f.  A lineal  measure  equal  to  a furrow’s  length, 
or  40  poles ; more  frequently,  an  acre’s  breadth, 

4 poles,  equal  to  22  or  2o  yards. — Burgh  acres 
See  burgh.—  God’s  acre.  See  God  ’s-acre. 

acreable  (a'ker-a-bl),  a.  [<  acre  + -able.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  acre ; measured  or  estimated  in 
acres  or  by  the  acre. 


(a-kra'ni-al),  a. 
ing  no  skull. 

acrany  (ak'ra-ni),  n.  Same  as  acrania,  1. 

acraset,  ».  t.  See  acraze. 
acrasiat,  «•  See  acrasy. 

Acraspeda,  Acraspedota  (a-kras'pe-da,  a- 
kras-pe-do'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<Gr.a-priv.+ 

Kpamredov,  a hem  or  border.]  The  name  given  acr6age  (a'ker-aj),  n.  [<  acre  + -age.]  Thenum- 


The  acreable  produce  of  the  two  methods  was  nearly  the 
iame-  Complete  Farmer,  Art.  Potatoe  (Ord.  MS.). 


Pray  God  he  may  acquit  him  [himself]  of  suspicion  1 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
Q>)  To  behave ; bear  or  conduct  one’s  self : as, 


by  Gegenbaur  to  the  acalephs  proper ; that  is, 
to  those  jelly-fishes  and  sea-nettles  the  lobate 
border  of  whose  disk  is  not  provided  with 
a contractile  marginal  fold  or  true  velum: 
nearly  synonymous  with  Discophora  (which 
see) : opposed  to  Craspedota.  See  cut  under 
acaleph. 

acraspedota  (a-kras'pe-dot),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
(a-18)  + craspedote,  or  as  Acrasqieda  + -ote.j 


ber  of  acres  in  a piece  or  tract  of  land ; acres 
taken  collectively;  extent  in  acres:  as,  the 
acreage  of  farm-land  in  a country ; the  acreage 
of  wheat  sown. 

No  coarse  and  blockish  God  of  acreage 
Stands  at  thy  gate  for  thee  to  grovel  to. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

The  interests  of  a nation  of  our  acreage  and  population 
are  a serious  load  to  be  conducted  safely. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLI.  211. 


acrecbolic 

acrecbolic  (ak-rek-bol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aicpog,  at 
the  top,  + ecbolic , q.  v.]  Eversible  by  protru- 
sion of  the  apex ; protruded  by  a forward  move- 
ment of  the  tip : applied  to  the  introverted  pro- 
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In  Gryllidne  and  Locustidse  the  antennae  are  long  and 
setaceous,  ...  in  Acridiidce  they  are  short  and  stout, 
rarely  clavate.  The  ovipositor  in  the  two  former  families 
is  often  very  large  ; in  Acridiidce  there  is  no  ovipositor. 

Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  1880,  p.  115. 


Wisof  certain  animals,  as  rhabdoccelous  pla-  acridii  (a-krkl'i-I),  n.pl.  [NL.,  masc.pl.]  Same 
nanans  and  sundry  gastropods : the  opposite  of  ag  acridia. 

acridity  (a-krid'i-ti),  n.  [<  acrid  + -ity,  after 
acidity .]  The  quality  of  being  acrid  ; pungency 
conjoined  with  bitterness  and  corrosive  irrita- 
tion: acridness. 

Acridium  (a-krid'i-um),  m.  [NL.;  also  written 
improp.  Acrydium ; < Gr.  aspiSiov,  dim.  of  aspic, 
a locust:  seelcris.]  A leading  genus  of  grass- 
hoppers, giving  name  to  the  family  Acrididw. 
acridly  (ak'rid-li),  adv.  With  sharp  or  irritat- 
ing bitterness. 

acridness  (ak'rid-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
acrid  or  pungent. 

acridophagus  (ak-ri-dof'a-gns),  «.;  pi.  acridoph- 
agi  (-ji).  [NL.,<  Gr.  (mpuhrpdyog,  < dupty  ( aspid-),  a 


acrembolic,  and  correlated  with  pleurembolic : 
as,  “acrecbolic  tubes  or  introverts,”  E.  R.  Lan- 
kester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  652. 
acrecencia  (a-kra-than'the-a),  n.  [Sp.,  = 
E.  accrescence,  q.  v.]  Increase ; augmenta- 
tion : growth  ; accretion.  More  specifically,  the  en- 
hancement of  the  portions  of  one  or  more  of  several  heirs, 
legatees,  etc.,  resulting  when  the  others  do  not  accept  or 
are  incapable  of  sharing  the  inheritance.  Used  in  the  law 
of  parts  of  the  United  States  originally  settled  by  Span* 


acrecimiento  (Sp.  pron.  a-kra-the-me-an'to),  n. 
[Sp.,  < acrecer  = E.  accresce,  q.  v.]  Same  as 
acrecencia. 

acred  (a'kerd),  a.  Possessing  acres  or  landed 
property : used  chiefly  in  composition : as, 
11  many-acred  men,”  Sir  TV.  Jones,  Speech  on 
Ref.  of  Pari. 

He  was  not  unfrequently  a son  of  a noble,  or  at  least  of 
an  acred,  house.  The  Nation,  July  28, 1877,  p.  58. 

acre-dale  (a'ker-dal),  n.  [<  acre  + dale2  — deal1, 
a share.]  Land  in  a common  field,  different 
parts  of  which  are  held  by  different  proprietors. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Acredula  (a-kred'u-la),  n.  [L.,  an  unknown 
bird,  variously  guessed  to  be  a thrush,  owl, 
nightingale,  or  lark.]  A genus  of  titmice,  fam- 
ily Paridw,  founded  by  Koch  in  1816,  character- 
ized by  the  great  length  of  the  tail.  Acredula 
caudata,  the  type  of  the  genus,  is  the  common  long-tailed 
titmouse  or  European  bottle-tit  (which  see).  A.  rosea  is 
another  species. 

acremant  (a'ker-man),  n.  [<  ME.  akerman,  < 
AS.  wcerman  ; < acre,  a field,  + man.']  A farmer ; 
one  who  cultivates  the  fields.  E.  I). 
acrembolic  (ak-rem-bol'ik),  a.  [<Gr.  an pop,  at 
the  top,  + embolic,  q.  v.]  Introversible  by  in- 
trusion of  the  apex ; withdrawn  by  a sinking  in 
of  the  tip : applied  to  the  everted  proboscis  of 
certain  animals,  as  rhabdoccelous  planarians 
and  sundry  gastropods : opposed  to  acrecbolic. 

The  acrembolic  proboscis  or  frontal  introvert  of  the 
Nemertine  worms  has  a complete  range. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  652. 

acre-shott  (a'ker-shot),  n.  [<  acre,  a field,  + 
shot,  proportion,  reckoning:  see  scot  and  shot.] 
A local  land-tax  or  charge.  Dugdale. 
acre-stafft  (a'ker-staf),  n.  [<  acre,  a field,  + 
staff.]  A plow-staff,  used  to  clear  the  colter 
or  cutter  of  the  plow  when  clogged  with  earth. 
Also  spelled  aker-staff. 

Where  the  Husbandman’s  Acre-Btqff  and  the  Shepherd's 
hook  are,  as  in  this  County,  in  State,  there  they  engross 
all  to  themselves.  Fuller,  Worthies,  I.  561. 

acrid  (ak'rid),  a.  and  n.  [First  in  18th  century ; 
< L.  acer,  rarely  acris,  acrus  (>  F.  dcre  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  acre),  sharp,  pungent ; with  termination  due 
to  the  kindred  L.  acidus,  sharp,  sour : see  acid.] 

1.  a.  1.  Sharp  or  biting  to  the  tongue  or  in- 
teguments; bitterly  pungent;  irritating:  as, 
acrid  salts.  Acrid  substances  are  those  which  excite  in 
the  organs  of  taste  a sensation  of  pungency  and  heat,  and 
when  applied  to  the  skin  irritate  and  inflame  it.  Acrid 
poisons,  including  those  also  called  corrosive  and  escha- 
rotic,  are  those  which  irritate,  con-ode,  or  bum  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  applied,  producing  an  intense  burning 
sensation,  and  acute  pain  in  the  alimentary  canal.  They 
include  concentrated  acids  and  alkalis,  compounds  of  mer- 
cury, arsenic,  copper,  etc. 

The  acrid  little  jets  of  smoke  which  escaped  from  the 
joints  of  his  stove  from  time  to  time  annoyed  him. 

Howells,  A Modern  Instance,  iii. 

2.  Figuratively,  severe;  virulent;  violent; 
stinging:  as,  “acrid  temper,”  Cowper,  Charity. 

II.  n.  1.  An  acrid  poison : as,  “a  powerful 
acrid,”  Pereira,  Mat.  Sled. — 2.  One  of  a class 
of  morbific  substances  supposed  by  the  humor- 
ists to  exist  in  the  humors, 
acridia  (a-krid'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Acrkl- 
ium.]  Members  of  the  grasshopper  family,  or 
the  family  itself,  considered  without  special 
reference  to  its  rank  in  classification.  Also 
called  acridii.  See  Acrididw. 
acridian  (a-krid'i-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Belong- 
ing or  relating  to  the  Acrididw. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  acridia. 

Acrididse,  Acridiidse  (a-krid'i-de,  ak-ri-di'i- 
d e),n.pl.  [NL. , < A crid-ium, A cridi-um,  +-idce.] 
A family  of  saltatorial  orthopterous  insects, 
including  the  locusts  or  short-horned  grass- 
hoppers, having  the  hind  legs  fitted  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  femora  for  leaping:  related  to  the 
crickets  ( Gryllidw ) and  to  the  long-horned 
grasshoppers  and  katydids  ( Locustidai ). 


locust  (see  Acris),  + <t>ayeiv,  eat.]  A locust-eater. 

They  are  still  acridophagi,  and  even  the  citizens  far  pre- 
fer a dish  of  locusts  to  the  “fasikh,"  which  act  as  ancho- 
vies, sardines,  and  herrings  in  Egypt. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  343. 

Acridotheres(ak'!'ri-do-the/rez),  n.  [NL.(Vieil- 
lot,  1816),  < Gr.  aaptq  (aapid-),  a locust,  + dypav, 
hunt  or  chase,  < dypa,  a hunting,  the  chase.]  A 
notable  genus  of  old-world  sturnoid  passerine 
birds,  founded  by  Vieillot  in  1816 ; the  minas 
or  mina-birds,  several  species  of  which  are 
among  the  commonest  and  most  characteristic 
birds  of  India  and  zoologically  related  coun- 
tries. They  resemble  and  are  allied  to  starlings,  A.tristis 
is  a leading  example.  The  species  have  often  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Cuvierian  genus  Graculus  (which  see).  Crido- 
theres  is  an  erroneous  form  of  Acridotheres,  apparently 
originating  with  Cuvier. 

acrimonious  (ak-ri-mo'ni-us),  a.  [=  F.  acri- 
monieux  = Pg.  acrimonioso,  < ML.  aerimoniosus, 
< L.  acrimonia,  acrimony.]  1.  Abounding  in 
acrimony  or  acridness;  acrid;  corrosive.  [Now 
rare.] 

If  gall  cannot  be  rendered  acrimonious  and  hitter  of 
itself.  Harvey,  Consumption. 

2.  Figuratively,  severe;  bitter;  virulent;  caus- 
tic; stinging:  applied  to  language,  temper, 
etc. 

The  factions  have  the  cunning  to  say,  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  spirit  is  owing  to  the  harsh  and  acrimonious 
treatment  they  receive.  Ames,  Works,  II.  113. 

If  we  knew  the  man,  we  should  see  that  to  return  an 
acrimonious  answer  would  be  the  most  ridiculous  of  all 
possible  modes  of  retort.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Itev.,  I.  139. 

acrimoniously  (ak-ri-mo'ni-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
acrimonious  manner;  sharply;  bitterly;  pun- 
gently. 

acrimoniousness  (ak-ri-mo'ni-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  acrimonious, 
acrimony  (ak'ri-mo-ni),  n.  [=F.  acrimonies 
®P*  Vg.  It.  acrimonia,  <L.  acrimonia,  sharpness, 
pnngency,  austerity,  < acer  ( acr -),  sharp,  pun- 
gent : see  acrid  and  acid.]  1.  Acridity ; harsh- 
ness or  extreme  bitterness  of  taste ; pungency ; 
corrosiveness.  [Now  rare.] 

Those  milks  [in  certain  plants]  have  all  an  acrimony 
though  one  would  think  they  should  be  lenitive. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 639. 
2.  Figuratively,  sharpness  or  severity  of  tem- 
per; bitterness  of  expression  proceeding  from 
anger,  ill  nature,  or  petulance  ; virulence. 

Acrimony  of  voice  and  gesture. 

Bp.  Packet,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams. 

In  liis  official  letters  he  expressed  with  great  acrimony 
liis  contempt  for  the  king’s  character  and  understanding. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xii. 
Acrimony  of  the  humors,  an  imaginary  acrid  change 
of  the  blood,  lymph,  etc.,  which  by  the  humorists  was 
conceived  to  cause  many  diseases.  Dunglison.  = Syn  2 
Acrimony , Asperity,  Harshness,  Severity,  Tartness,  Sour- 
ness, Bitterness,  Virulence,  Rancor,  acerbity,  crabbedness 


acro- 

rights.  Severity  has  a wide  range  of  meaning,  expressing 
often  that  which  is  justified  or  necessary,  and  often  that 
which  is  harsh  or  hard ; as  applied  to  language  or  conduct 
it  is  a weighty  word.  We  may  speak  of  acrimony  in  de- 
bate or  of  feeling ; asperity  of  manner ; harshness  of  con- 
duct, language,  requirements,  terms,  treatment;  severity 
of  censure,  punishment,  manner ; tartness  of  reply ; sour- 
ness of  aspect;  bitterness  of  spirit,  feeling,  retort;  viru- 
lence and  rancor  of  feeling  and  language. 

It  is  well  known  in  what  terms  of  acrimony  and  per- 
sonal hatred  Swift  attacked  Dryden. 

Godwin,  The  Enquirer,  p.  379. 

The  orators  of  the  opposition  declared  against  him 
with  great  animation  and  asperity. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

ne  that  by  harshness  of  nature  and  arbitrariness  of 
commands  uses  his  children  like  servants  is  what  they 
mean  by  a tyrant.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Severity,  gradually  hardening  and  darkening  into  mis- 
anthropy,  characterizes  the  works  of  Swift. 

Macaulay,  Addison. 

The  Dean  [Swift],  the  author  of  all  the  mirth,  preserves 
an  invincible  gravity  and  even  sourness  of  aspect. 

Macaulay,  Addison. 

To  express  themselves  with  smartness  against  the  errors 
of  men,  without  bitterness  against  their  persons. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  242. 

-No  authors  draw  upon  themselves  more  displeasure 
than  those  who  deal  in  political  matters,  which  is  justly 
incurred,  considering  that  spirit  of  rancour  and  virulence 
with  which  works  of  this  nature  abound.  Addison. 

They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray, 

Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows, 
Imbittered  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  17. 
Acris  (ak'ris),  n.  [NL.,<Gr.  anpig  ( anpid -),  a 
locust  (L.  gryllus).]  A genus  of  tree-frogs  of 
the  family  Hylidw.  Acris  gryllus,  a characteristic  ex- 
ample, is  common  in  the  United  States,  its  loud  rattling 
pipe  being  heard  everywhere  in  the  spring.  Dumdril  and 
Bibron. 

acrisia  (a-kris'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a.Kpiciay  want 
of  judgment,  the  undecided  character  of  a 
disease,  < anpirog,  undecided,  undiscernible,  < d- 
priv.  + Kptrdg,  separated,  distinguished,  < Kpiveiv 
separate,  distinguish,  judge:  see  crisis  and 
critic.  ] A condition  of  disease  such  as  to  render 
prognosis  impossible  or  unfavorable;  absence 
of  determinable  or  favorable  symptoms, 
acrisy  (ak'ri-si),  n.  [<  acrisia.]  1.  Same  as 
acrisia. — 2.  Injudiciousness.  [Rare. ] 

Acrita  (ak'ri-ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Gr.  aKpcra^  neut. 
pi.  of  anpirog , undiscernible, indiscriminate:  see 
acrisia.’]  A name  originally  proposed  for  that 
group  of  animals  in  which  no  distinct  nervous 
system  exists  or  is  discernible,  it  thus  included 
besides  all  of  the  Protozoa,  such  as  the  acalephs,  some 
of  the  Polypifera,  certain  Entozoa,  the  Polygastrica,  etc. 
The  name  has  been  employed  by  different  writers  with 
varying  latitude  of  signification,  but  is  now  disused,  ex- 
cept  as  a (loose)  synonym  of  Protozoa  and  other  low  forms 
of  the  Cuvierian  Radiata,  since  it  has  been  shown  to  apply 
to  no  natural  group  of  animals.  See  Cm/ptoneura.  Also 
incorrectly  written  Acrites,  after  the  French. 

acritan  (ak'ri-tan),  a.  [See  Acrita.]  Of  or  'be- 
longing to  the  Acrita. 
acrite  (ak'rit),  a.  Same  as  acritan. 
acritical  (a-krit'i-kal),  a.  [ \ Gr.  a-  priv.  + crit- 
ical; Pg.  acritico,  not  critical.  Cf.  Gr.  aupiroc, 
under  acrisia.]  In  pathol. : (a)  Having  no  crisis : 
as,  an  acritical  abscess,  (b)  Giving  no  indica- 
tions of  a crisis : as,  acritical  symptoms, 
acritochromacy  (ak//ri-to-kro'ma-si),  n.  [< 
acritocliromatic : see  -acy.]  Inability  to  distin- 
guish between  colors ; color-blindness ; achro- 
matopsia. 

From  imperfect  observation  and  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  communicating  intelligently  with  the  Eskimo,  I 
was  unable  to  determine  whether  acritochromacy  existed 
among  them  to  any  great  extent. 

Arc.  Cruise  of  the  Corwin,  1881,  p.  24. 

acritochromatic  (ak/'ri-to-kr5-mat'ik),  a. 

[<  Gr._  aupiTo f,  not  distinguishing  (see  acrisia), 

+ xpk>pa{T-),  color.]  Characterized  by  or  af- 
fected with  acritochromacy;  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  colors. 


irascibility.  (See  harshness.)  These  words  express  differ-  acritude  (ak'ri-tud),  n.  IX  L.  acritedo.sham- 
ent  degrees  of  severe  feeling,  language,  or  conduct,  their  ness,  < acer,  sharp  : see  acrid.]  ‘ ! ' - 


and  primary  use.  Tartness 

generally  to  language , t ^ 

mind,  and  perhaps  a willingness  to  display  it.^As  'tartness 
is  the  subacid  quality  of  mind,  so  acrimony  is  its  acidity ; 
it  is  a biting  sharpness ; it  may  or  may  not  proceed  from 
a nature  permanently  soured.  Sourness  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
iov  acrimony,  withmoresuggestion  of  permanent  quality  — 
sourness  of  look  or  language  proceeding  from  a sour  nature. 
Bitterness,  which  is  founded  upon  a kindred  figure,  is  sour- 
ness with  a touch  of  rancor;  it  is  more  positive  and  aggres- 
sive. Sourness  and  bitterness  contain  less  malignity  than 
acrimony.  Virulence  rises  to  a high  degree  of  malignity, 
and  rancor  to  such  a height  as  almost  to  break  down  self- 
control  ; the  whole  nature  is  envenomed,  rancid.  These 
words  are  almost  never  applied  to  conduct;  asperity  and 
harshness,  being  founded  upon  a different  figure,  are  nat- 
urally and  often  so  applied  ; they  convey  the  idea  of  rough- 
ness to  the  touch.  Asperity  is  the  lighter  of  the  two;  it  is 
often  aroughness  of  manner,  and  may  be  the  result  of  anger ; 
it  has  a sharper  edge  than  harshness.  Harshness  is  the 
most  applicable  to  conduct,  demands,  etc.,  of  all  the  list; 
it  may  proceed  from  insensibility  to  others'  feelings  or 


An  acrid  qual- 


signification  being  determined  largely  by  their  derivation  U...  1 ", i 

irtness  is  the  mildest  term,  applying  ^.V,  bitter  pungency ; bitmg  heat.  [Rare.] 
; it  implies  some  wit  or  quickness  of  &Crityt  (ak  ri-ti),  n.  [After  F.  den  " 


....  _ Acretd,  < L.  acri- 

ta(t-)s,  < acris,  sharp:  see  acrid.]  Sharpness; 
keen  severity;  strictness. 

The  acrity  of  prudence,  and  severity  of  judgment. 

A.  Gorges,  tr.  of  Bacon,  De  Sap.  Vet.,  xviii. 

aero-.  [L.,  etc.,  <Gr.  anpo-,  combining  form  of 
aiipog,  at  the  furthest  point  or  end,  terminal, 
extreme,  highest,  topmost,  outermost;  neut. 
anpov,  the  highest  or  furthest  point,  top,  peak, 
summit,  headland,  end,  extremity;  fem.  aupa, 
equiv.  to  anpov.  Cf.  any,  a point,  edge,  and  see 
acid,  etc.]  In  zool.  and  hot.,  an  element  of 
many  compounds  of  Greek  origin,  referring  to 
the  top,  tip,  point,  apex,  summit,  or  edge  of 
anything.  In  a few  compounds  aero-  (acr-) 
improperly  represents  Latin  acer,  acris,  sharp, 
pungent:  as,  acronarcotic,  acrolein. 
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acroama 

acroama  (ak-ro-a'ma),  n. ; pi.  acroamata  (-am'- 

a-ta).  [<  Gr.  anpoaua,  anything  heard,  recita-  mg  me  leaves  together  anil  skeletonizing  them  from  base 
tioi  < anpoaodai,  tear,  probakinto  ^v.hear:  app,c- 

see  client.]  1.  Rhetorical  declamation,  as  op-  acrobat  (ak'ro-bat),  n.  [<  F.  acrobate  = Sp. 
posed  to  argument.  acrobata = Pg.  It.  acrobata  (ef.  NL.  Acrobates) 

< Gr.  aKpdparog,  walking  on  tiptoe,  also  going  tc 


Faceiolati  expanded  the  argument  of  Pacius  . . . into  a 
special  Acroama;  but  his  eloquence  was  not  more  effec- 
tive than  the  reasoning  of  his  predecessors. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton , Discussions,  p.  153.  (N.  E.  D.) 

2.  Oral  instruction  designed  for  initiated  dis- 
ciples only ; esoteric  doctrine.  See  acroamatic. 
acroamatic  (ak-'ro-a-maf/ik),  a.  [<  L.  acroama- 
ticus,  < Gr.  anpoapannog,  designed  for  hearing 
. only,  < anp6aya{r-),  anything  heard:  see  acro- 
ama.] Abstruse ; pertaining  to  deep  learning : 
opposed  to  exoteric.  Applied  particularly  to  those 
writings  of  Aristotle  (also  termed  esoteric ) which  possessed 
a strictly  scientific  content  and  form,  as  opposed  to  his 
exoteric  writings  or  dialogues,  which  were  of  a more 
popular  character..  The  former  were  addressed  to  “hear- 
ers, that  is,  were  intended  to  he  read  to  his  disciples  or 
were  notes  written  down  after  his  lectures;  hence  the  Acrobates 
epithet  acroamatic.  AU  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  we  rob  ' a - tezl 

possess,  except  a few  fragments  of  his  dialogues,  belong  to  — — ■■■-'> 

this  class.  See  esoteric.  An  equivalent  form  is  acroatic. 

We  read  no  acroamatic  lectures. 

Hales,  Golden  Remains. 


acrodactylum 

walnut  case-hearer,  feeds  upon  walnut  and  hickory,  fasten-  arnimui’nilir  fit  m serf's,  m ™ rv  n,. 

mg  the  leaves  together  and  skeletonizing  them  from  base  ac  ,ceP/ia't7  j - >’  n\  C'  *jrv  ai‘Povt 

- - peak,  + neija^t/,  head:  see  cephalic.]  A high 

form  of  the  human  skull,  due  to  premature 
synosteosis  of  the  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures. 
Acrocera  (ak-ros'e-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  anpog,  at 
the  top  or  end,  + nepag,  a horn.]  A genus  of 
flies,  founded  by  Meigen,  having  the  antennal 
on  the  summit  of  the  forehead,  the  type  of  the 
family  Acrocerida:  (which  see). 
Acroceraunian  (ak^ro-se-ra/ni-an),  a.  [<L. 
Acroceraunia , < Gr.  ’Anponepavvia,  n.  pi.,  < anpov, 


Acroamatic  proof  or  method,  a scientific  and  strictly 
demonstrative  proof  or  method. 

acroamatical  (ak,/ro-a-mat'i-kal),  a.  Of  an  ac- 
roamatic or  abstruse  character;  acroamatic. 

Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  and  readings 
into  acroamatical  and  exoterical.  Hales,  Golden  Remains. 

acroamatics  (ak'i'ro-a-inat'iks),  n.  pi.  [Pi.  of 
acroamatic : see  -ibs.]  Aristotle’s  acroamatic 
writings.  See  acroamatic.  Also  called  acro- 
atics. 

acroasis  (ak-ro-a'sis),  re.  [L.,  < Gr.  anpoamg,  a 
hearing  or  lecture,  < anpoaodai,  hear : see  acro- 
ama.] An  oral  discourse. 

acroatic  (ak-ro-at'ik),  a.  [<  L.  acroaticus,  < Gr. 
anpoarinog,  of  or  for  hearing,  < anpoarr/g,  a hearer, 
^anpoaodai,  hear:  see  acroama.]  Same  as  acro- 
ama tic. 

acroatics  (ak-ro-at'iks),  n.  pi.  Same  as  acroa- 
matics. 

Acrobasis  (ak-rob'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aKpoVy 
the  top  or  end,  + jSaotg,  a going.  Cf.  acrobat.] 


Opossum-mouse  of  New  South  Wales 
( A crobates  pygmaus ) . 


. ,v  , w x , o o to 

the  top,  < anpov,  the  highest  point,  top,  summit, 
neut.  of  anpog,  highest,  topmost,  + (Sarog,  verbal 
adj.  from  ftaivuv , 
go,  = E.  come,  q. 
v.]  1.  A rope- 

dancer;  also,  one 
who  practises 
high  vaulting, 
tumbling,  or  oth- 
erfeats  of  person- 
al agility. — 2.  A 
species  of  the  ge- 
nus Acrobates. 

(ak- 
n. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  as  if 
*aKpotia.T7jg,  equiv. 
to  anpofiarog : see 
acrobat.]  Agenus 
or  subgenus  of 
marsupial  quad- 
rupeds of  the  f am- 
ily  Phalangistidce, 
peculiar  to  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  related 
to  Petaurus,  and  in- 
cludes such  pygmy  petaurists  as  the  opossum-mouse,  Aero - 
bates  pygrnceus,  one  of  the  most  diminutive  of  marsupials 
i\n"i  1Lai:dly  lar£er  than  a mouse.  Like  various  other  so- 
•5k  Quadrupeds,  the  opossum-mouse  is  provided 

with  a parachute.  The  genus  was  founded  by  Desmarest 
in  1820.  Also  written  Acrobata. 

acrobatic  (ak-ro-bat'ik),  a.  [=F.  acrobatique, 

< Gr.  anpoflarindg,  fit  for  climbing,  < anpo/jarog : 
see  acrobat.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  acrobat 
or  his  performances : as,  acrobatic  feats ; acro- 
batic entertainments. 

Made  his  pupil’s  brain  manipulate  . . . the  whole  ex- 
traordinary catalogue  of  an  American  young  lady’s  school 
curriculum,  with  acrobatic  skill. 

E.  H.  Clarke , Sex  in  Education,  p.  71. 

acrobatical  (ak-ro-bat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  ac- 
robatic.  [Rare.]  ’ 

acrobatically  (ak-ro-bat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  au  acrobat;  with” acrobatic  skill  or 
dexterity. 

acrobatism  (ak'ro-bat-izm),  n.  [<  acrobat  + 
-ism.]  The  performance  of  aerobatic  feats; 
the  profession  of  an.  acrobat. 

Acrobrya  (ak-rob'ri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
acrobryus:  see  acrob'ryous.  Cf.  Acramphibrya.] 
A term  used  by  Endlieber  as  a class  name  for 
plants  growing  at  the  apex  only;  the  higher 
cryptogams  : equivalent  to  acrogens. 

acrobryons  (ak-rob'ri-us),  a.  [<  NL.  acrobryus. 

< Gr.  anpog,  at  the  end,  -’ 


, + ftpvov,  a flower.  ] In 


peak,  summit,  + nepavviog,  thunder-smitten,  < 
nepavvog,  thunder  and  lightning.]  An  epithet 
applied,  to  certain  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Epirus  in  Greece,  projecting  into  the  strait  of 
Otranto. 

The  tliunder-hills  of  fear, 

The  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name.  Byron. 

Acroceridae  (ak-ro-ser'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,<  Acro- 
cera + -iclcc.]  A family  of  dipterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  section  or  suborder  Brachycera, 
having  antenna;  with  few  joints,  and  to  the 
Tetrachatce,  the  division  of  the  Brachycera  in 
which  the  number  of  pieces  composing  the 
haustellum  is  four.  It  was  established  by  Leach  in 
1819,  and  is  typified  by  the  genus  Acrocera  (which  see). 

acrochirismus  (ak-ro-ki-ris'mus),  re.  [Gr. 
aspoxeipuspig,  wrestling  with  the  hands,  < anpo- 
Xupi^uv,  wrestle  with  the  hands,  seize  with 
the  hands,  < anpoxeip,  later  form  for  anpa  xelP> 
the  (terminal)  hand : anpa,  fern,  of  anpog,  at  the 
end,  terminal,  extreme ; x^p,  hand.]  In  Gr. 
antiq.,  a kind  of  wrestling  in  which  the  an- 
tagonists held  each  other  by  the  wrists.  Also 
spelled  acrocheirismtts. 

acrochord  (ak'ro-kord),  re.  [<  Acrochordus,  q. 
v.]  A snake  of  the  genus  Acrochordus. 
acrochordid  (ak-ro-kor'did),  re.  A snake  of  the 
family  Acrochordidw ; a wart-snake. 
AcrochordidcS  (ak-ro-kor'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Acrochordus  + -ida?.]  A family  of  viviparous 
ophidian  reptiles  of  the  aglyphodont  or  colu- 
brine  division,  which  contains  ordinary  in- 
nocuous serpents.  Tile  typical  genus  is  Acrochordus , 
containing  A.  javanicus,  a large,  stout-bodied,  and  very 
short- tailed  serpent  of  J ava,  some  8 feet  long,  the  entire 
body  of  which  is  covered  with  small  granular  or  tubercular 
scales,  not  imbricated,  as  is  usual  in  the  order.  With  its 
sullen  eyes  and  swollen  jaws,  it  presents  a very  savage 
appearance.  The  family  contains  two  other  genera  of 
wart-snakes,  Chersydrus  and  Xenodermus. 
acrochordon  (ak-ro-kdr'don),  n. ; pi.  acrochor- 
dones  (-do-nez).  [L.^  < Gr.  aapoxopd&Vy  a wart 
with,  a tnin  neck,  < aKpovf  top,  end,  + X°P^Vi  a 
string:  see  chord.]  A small  filiform  fibroma- 
tous  outgrowth  of  the  skin,  often  becoming 
bulbous  at  the  end ; a hanging  wart. 
Acrochordus  (ak-ro-kor'dus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ciKpov,  top,  end,  + x°pdy,  a string : see  cicroclior- 
don.]  A genus  of  wart-snakes  typifying  the 
family  Acrochordidce  (which  see).  Hornstedt . 
Also  written  Acrocordus.  Shaw. 


Exemplifications  of  Acrobasis. 

a,  leaflets  attacked  by  larva  of  A.  juglandis  (walnut  case- 
bearer)  ; b,  case  of  larva;  c,  wings  of  A.  nebulo ; d,  wings  of  A. 
juglandis;  e,  wings  of  A.  nebulo  var. 

A genus  of  moths  belonging  to  the  Phyci- 
tidee.  The  followingspecies  are  now  placed  in  the  genus 
Mineola.  The  larva  skeletonize  leaves,  forming  for  them- 
selves silken  tubes.  A.  juglandis  (Le  Baron),  the 


bot.,  growing  at  the  apex  only;’of  the  nature  of  Acrocinus  (ak-ro-si'nus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  anpov, 

Acrobrya.  . * 1 " 

Acrocarpi  (ak-ro-kar'pi),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
acrocarpus:  see  acrocarpous.]  In  bot.,  a di- 
vision of  the  mosses,  containing  the  genera  in 
which  the  capsule  terminates  the  growth  of  a 
central  axis. 

acrocarpous  (ak-ro-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  acrocar- 
pus, < Gr.  anpinapnog,  fruiting  at  the  top,  < anpog, 
at  the  end  or  top,  + napitor,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  hav- 
ing the  fruit  at  the  end  or  top  of  the  primary 
axis : applied  to  mosses. 


The  flower  of  Mosses  either  terminates  the  growth  of  a 
primary  axis  ( Acrocarpous  Mosses),  or  the  . . . flower  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  an  axis  of  the  second  or  third  order 


end,  _ extremity,  + ntvelv,  move.]  A genus  of 
longicom  beetles,  of  the  family  Cerambycidw  : 
so_  called  by  Illiger  from  having  a movable 
spine  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  a.  longimanus 
the  harlequin-beetle  of  South  America,  is  the  type.  It  is 
21  inches  long,  with  antenna;  5 and  fore  legs  alone  4 
inches  in  length. 

acroclmiurn  (ak-ro-klin'i-um),  re.  [NL.  (with 
ref.  to  the  acutely  conical  receptacle),  < Gr. 
anpov,  top,  peak,  + nUvq,  couch.]  A name 
used  by  florists  for  Helipterum  roseum,  a com- 
posite plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
has  immortelle-like  flowers,  with  scarious  col- 
ored bracts. 


b 

Apple-leaf  Crumpler  ( Acrobasis  indiginella). 
a,  case,  containing  caterpillar;  b,  cases  in  winter;  c,  head  and 
thoracic  joints  of  larva,  enlarged;  d,  moth  (the  cross  shows  natural 


jyiaucu  au  me  eiiu  ui  an  a.vis  ui  me  secoiiu  or  ulira  order  a * / i . 

(Pleurocarpous  Mosses).  Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  319  ■"■CrOCOmia  (ak-ro-ko  mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  anp6- 

noyog,  with  leaves  at  the  top,  tufted  with  leaves,  < 
anpog,  at  the  top,  + n6prj,  a tuft,  hair : see  coma2.] 
A genus  of  tropical  American  palms,  allied  to 
the  cocoa-palru,  with  a tall  prickly  trunk,  some- 
times swollen  in  the  middle,  hearing  a tuft  of 
very  large  pinnate  leaves.  A.  sderocarva  is  widely 
distributed  through  South  America,  arid  yields  a small 
round  fruit  with  thin,  sweetish  pulp  and  an  edible  kernel 
The  young  leaves  are  eaten  as  a vegetable,  and  a sweet, 
fragrant  oil  is  extracted  from  the  nuts,  which  is  used  as 
an  emollient  and  in  the  manufacture  of  toilet-soaps.  See 
macaw-tree. 

acrocyst  (ak'ro-sist),  re.  [(  Gr.  anpog , at  the 
top,-f  nvartg,  bladder,  bag,  pouch : see  cyst.]  In 
pool.,  an  external  sac  which  in  some  hydroids 
is  formed  upon  the  summit  of  the  gonangium, 
where  it  constitutes  a receptacle  in  which  the 
ova  pass  through  some  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  development.  Allman. 
acrodactylum  (ak-ro-dak'ti-lum),  re. ; pi.  aero - 
dactyla  (-la).  [NL.,'<Gr.  anpog,  at  the  top,  + 

Sanrvlog,  a digit:  see  dactyl.]  In  ornith.,  the 
upper  surface  of  a bird’s  toe.  [Little  used.] 


acrocephalic  (ak'-'ro-se-fal'ik  or  ak-ro-sef'a-lik), 
a.  In  ethnol.,  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
acrocephaly;  high-skulled:  as,  acrocephalic  men 
or  tribes. 

acrocephaline  (ak-ro-sef'a-lin),  a.  [<  Acroce- 
phalus  + -ine.]  In  ornith.",  resembling  a bird  of 
the  genus  Acrocephalus  in  the  character  of  the 
bill : said  of  certain  warblers.  Henry  Seeboh  m. 

Acrocephalus  (ak-ro-sef'a-lus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
hnpov,  here  used  in  the  mere  sense  of  point,  in 
ref.  to  the  bill  of  these  birds,  + netpa/.ip  head.] 
In  ornith.,  a genus  of  birds  founded  by  Nau- 
mann  in  1811  to  embrace  old-world  warblers  of 
the  subfamily  Sylviinas;  the  reed-warblers,  it  is 
a well-marked  group  of  12  or  15  species,  distinguished  by 
a comparatively  large  bill,  depressed  at  base  and  acute  at 
tip,  with  moderately  developed  rictal  bristles,  a very  small 
spurious  first  primary,  a rounded  tail,  and  more  or  less 
uniform  brownish  plumage.  It  is  related  to  Phylloscopus, 
Locustella,  Hypolais,  etc.  A typical  species  is  the  aquatic 
reed-warbler,  A.  aquaticus.  Most  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  migratory,  and  their  molt  is  double.  See  Cala- 
modyta  and  reed-warbler. 
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acrecbolic  (ak- 
the  top,  + eo&.r^ 
sion  of  the  ' _ 

ment  of  tt-s  § 
hoscia  @ V*‘p, 
nariarg'g  % ftp's 
«ererf  S S'  S rt  “ 


1 a.  [<  NL.  ocro- 
d or  edge,  + 'oSovg 
e of  those  lizards 
id  by  their  bases 
t bony  alveoli  on 
de. 


acropodium 


r?®*  being  generally  of  wood,  and  covered  with  acromyodian  (ak,;rd-ini-d'di-an),  a.  and  n r< 

either  textile  dranerv  or  thin  -nln.tAs  nf  mofoi  ~i  t ..  * r\c  ...  M*  • , ,,LN 


© w- 


lent  of  the  teeth 
it : as,  an  acro- 


Acromyodi .]  1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Aeromyodi;  having  that  arrangement  of  the 
muscles  of  the  syrinx  which  characterizes  the 
Aeromyodi : as,  an  acromyodian  bird. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Aeromyodi. 

a.  [<  Acromy- 


either  textile  drapery  or  thin  plates  of  metal. 

The  name  was  also  applied  to  figures  of  ordinary  stone  of 
which  the  heads  and  extremities  were  formed  of  marble, 
as  in  some  of  the  well-known  metopes  of  Selinus,  Sicily. 

acrolithan  (a-krol'i-than),  a.  Same  as  acro- 

lithic. 

™ acrolithic  (ak-ro-lith'ik),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  acromyodic  (ak^ro-mi-odik), 
an  aeTolith ; f ormed  like  an  acrolith : as,  an  ac-  ot**J  Same  as  acromyodian. 
rolithic  statue.  acromyodous  (ak-ro-mi'o-dus),  a.  Same  as 

acrologic  (ak-ro-loj'ik),  a.  [<  aerology  + Ac.]  acromyodian. 

Pertaining  to  aerology;  founded  on  or  using  acronarcotic  (ak//ro-nar-kot'ik),  a.  andn.  [<L. 
initials ; using  a sign  primarily  representing  a ^cris,  sharp,  pungent  (see  acrid),  + narcotic.'] 
word  to  denote  its  initial  letter  or  sound:  as,  " ' 

acrologic  notation ; acrologic  names. 


The  twenty-two  names  [of  the  Semitic  letters]  are  acro- 
logic ; that  is,  the  name  of  each  letter  begins  with  that 
letter.  Isaac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  1. 167. 


acrological  (ak-ro-loj'i-kal),  a. 

logic. 


Same  as  aero - 


I.  a.  Acting  as  an  irritant  and  a narcotic. 

II.  n.  One  of  a class  of  poisons,  chiefly  of 
vegetable  origin,  which  irritate  and  inflame  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  act  on  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  producing  stupor,  coma, 
paralysis,  and  convulsions.  Also  called  nar- 
cotico-acrid  or  narco tico-irri tant. 


acrologically  (ak-ro-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  ac-  acroni<h  acronical,  «.  See  acronychal. 
rologic  manner ; by  means  ’of  aerology.  Isaac  acr9;no^me  (ak-rq-no'tin),  a.  [<  Acronotus.]  In 
Taylor.  zool.,  pertaining  to  the  subgenus  Acronotus. 

\dentary  aerology  (a-krol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Or.  anpog , at  the  "-CronotllS  (ak-ro-no'tus),  w.  [NL.,  < Gr.  anpov, 

„ J \ i . 7 — r ift  hirrhoot  -L  ~\  i a i 


Skull  of  a Lizard  ( Varanus)  with  Acrodont  Dentition. 
a,  articular  bone  of  mandible ; c,  coronoid  Ixme  of  do. ; d,  d 
bone  of  do. ; /,  frontal ; /',  prefrontal ; f,  postfrontal ; l,  lacrymal*; 
m,  malar ; mx,  maxilla  ; n,  nasal ; o,  otic ; p.  parietal ; pt , pterygoid  ; 
pt' , columella  ; pt" . transverse  bone ; px,  premaxilla ; q,  quadrate ; 
sq,  squamosal. 

dont  lizard;  acrodont  dentition. — 2.  Having  the 
characters  of  Acrodus,  or  the  cestraeiont  fishes. 

Acrodonta  (ak-ro-don'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see 
acrodont.]  A name  proposed  for  a group  or 
suborder  comprising  the  cestraeiont  and  re- 
lated sharks,  which  have  the  palato-quadrate 
apparatus  disarticulated  from  the  cranium,  the 
dentigerous  portions  enlarged,  and  the  mouth 
inferior.  The  only  living  representatives  are  the  hete- 
rodonti  ds  (Port  Jackson  shark,  etc. ),  but  the  extinct  forms 
are  numerous. 

acrodynia  (ak-ro-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aspop, 
at  the  extremity,  + bSvvy,  pain.]  An  epidemic 
disease  characterized  by  disturbances  in  the 
alimentary  canal  (vomiting,  colic,  diarrhea),  by 
nervous  symptoms  (especially  pain  in  the  ex- 
tremities), sometimes  by  cramp  or  anaesthesia, 
and  by  a dermatitis  affecting  the  hands  and 
feet. 

acrogen  (ak'ro-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  aspog,  at  the  top, 

+ -yevr/p,  -bom,  produced : see  -ge »and  genus.] 

An  acrogenous  plant.  The  acrogens  in  the  system 
of  Adolphe  Brongniart,  1843  (Acronence) , foi’m  a subdivi- 
sion of  the  Cryptogamia,  coiirdinate  with  the  amphigens 
( Amphigence ),  in  which  the  leaf  and  stem  are  differen- 
tiated. The  group  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Embryo- 

phyta  asiphonogama  ( Archegoniataz ) of  Engler,  embracing  _ , ^ 

the  two  now  recognized  subkingdoms  Bryophyta  and  +an  acromial  part  of  the  human  deltoid  muscle. 
Pteridophyta.  See  these  terms,  also  amphigen.  tio  * ...... 


the  highest  point,  + varog,  back.]'  1.  A sub- 
genus of  ruminating  animals  found  in  Africa. 
Damalis  ( Acronotus ) bubalus  is  the  type.  Ham. 
Smith,  1827. — 2.  A genus  of  beetles. 

Acronuridae  (ak-ro-nu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Acronu- 
rus  + -idee.]  A family  of  spiny-finned  fishes, 
referred  by  Gimther  to  his  Acan thop terygii  co tto- 
scombriformes,  having  one  dorsal  with  several 
spongy  spines  anteriorly,  one  or  more  bony 
spines  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and  the  teeth 
compressed,  truncate  or  lobate,  and  closely  set 
in  a single  series.  The  species  are  known  as  barber - 
fish  and  surgeons.  The  family  is  also  called  Acanthuri- 
dee  and  Teuthididce.  See  these  words. 

Acronurus  (ak-ro-nu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  ir- 
reg.  < Gr.  aspov,  extremity,  + ovpa,  tail.]  A for- 
mer generic  name  of  small  fishes  now  known  to 
be  the  young  of  species  of  Acanthurus  (which 


end,  + -Xoyia,  < X eyeiv,  speak : see  -ology.]  The 
use  of  a picture  of  some  object  to  represent 
alphabetically  the  first  part  (letter  or  syllable) 
of  the  name  of  that  object.  See  acropliony. 

A polysyllabic  language  did  not  lend  itself  so  readily  as 
the  Chinese  to  this  solution.  According  to  Iialevy,  the 
difficulty  [of  effecting  the  transition  from  ideograms  to 
phonograms]  was  overcome  by  the  adoption  of  the  power- 
ful principle  of  Aerology. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  43. 
aerometer  (a-krom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  aspor,  at 
the  top,  + perpov,  a measure.]  An  instrument 
for  indicating  the  specific  gravity  of  oil.  See 
oleometer. 

acromia,  m.  Plural  of  acromion. 
acromial  (a-kro'mi-al),  a.  [<  acromion.]  In 
anat.,  relating  to  the'acromion Acromial  pro- 

cess. See  acromion. — Acromial  thoracic  artery.  See 

acromiothoracic.  see) 
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[<NL.  acromion  + clavicula,  clavicle.]’  Per- 
taining to  the  acromion  and  the  clavicle— Acro- 
mioclavicular articulation,  the  joint  between  the  col- 
lar-bone and  the  shoulder-blade.— Acromioclavicular 
ligaments,  superior  and  inferior , two  fibrous  bands  which 
join  the  acromion  and  the  clavicle. 

acromiodeltoideus  (a-kro,/mi-o-del-toi,de-us), 

n.;  pi.  acromiodeltoidei  (-1).  [NL.,  < acromion 


tives  in  -ic  and  with  chronic  and  Gr.  xptroc, 
time ; = F.  acronyque  = Sp.  acronicto,  acrdnico 
= Pg.  acronico,  achronico  = It.  acronico,  < Gr. 
ukjAvvxoc,  also  UKp6vvKTor  and  OKpovvKTioc,  at 
nightfall,  < hspog,  at  the  end  or  edge,  + vuf 
{vvut-)  = E:  night.]  Same  as  acronychal. 


longer  used  as  a systematic  term  of  plant  classification. — 
The  age  Of  acrogens,  in  geol..  the  Carboniferous  era, 
when  acrogens  were  the  characteristic  vegetable  forms. 

acrogenic  (ak-ro-jen'ik),  a.  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  acrogens. 

That,  under  fit  conditions,  an  analogous  mode  of  growth 
will  occur  in  fronds  of  the  acrogenic  type,  ...  is  shown 
by  the  case  of  Jungermannia  furcata. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §194, 

acrogenous  (a-kroj'e-nus),  a.  [As  acrogen  + 
-o«s.]  Increasing  by  growth  at  the  summit  or 
by  terminal  buds  only,  as  the  ferns  and  mosses; 
of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  acrogens. 

acrography  ( a-krog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  aspog,  at  the 
top,  + -ypatpia,  < ypatfieiv,  write : see  graphic.]  A 
process  for  producing  designs  in  relief  on  metal 
or  stone  through  a ground  of  finely  powdered 
chalk,  solidified  by  hydraulic  pressure  into  a 
compact  mass.  A design  is  drawn  on  the  slightly  shin- 
ing white  surface  with  a finely  pointed  brush  charged  with 
a glutinous  ink,  which,  wherever  it  is  applied,  unites  the 
particles  of  chalk  so  firmly  that  they  remain  standing  in 
black  ridges  after  the  intermediate  white  spaces  have  been 
rubbed  away  with  a piece  of  velvet  or  a light  brush.  If  the 
plate,  which  has  then  the  appearance  of  an  engraved  wood 
block,  is  dipped  in  a solution  of  silica,  a stereotype  cast 
or  an  electrotype  copy  can  be  taken  from  it  to  he  used  for 
printing  with  type. 


+ Gr.  SeXToudl] deltoid.]  A muscle  of  some  acronychal  (a-kron'i-kal),  a.  [Also  written 
animals,  extending  from  the  acromion  to  the  acronycal,  acronical,  etc.',’  as  acronych  ; (.acronych 
deltoid  ridge  of  the  humerus,  corresponding  to  + -al.]  In  astron.,  occurring  at  sunset:  as,  the 

acronychal  rising  or  setting  of  a star : opposed 
to  cosmical.—  Acronychal  place  or  observation,  the 
place  or  observation  of  a planet  at  its  opposition:  so 
called  because  in  an  early  state  of  astronomy  the  opposi- 
tion of  a planet  was  known  by  its  acronychal  rising. 


acromion  (a-kro'mi-on),  n. ; pi.  acromia  (-a). 

[NL.,  < Gr.  cncptbfuov,  a by-form  of  anpapia,  the 
point  of  the  shoulder-blade,  < aspoc,  at  the  ton 

or  end,  + the  shoulder  with  the  upper  T 

arm,  akin  to  L.  umerus : see  humerus.]  In  anat.,  acr1°nycnaiiy  (a-kron  i-kal-i),  ado.  Inanacron- 
the  distal  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scaoula  or  X ciiaJ.  xnaiiner ; at  sunset.  A star  is  said  to  rise  and 

shoulder-blade  t„  . . ,,  sut  acronychalhj  when  it  rises  or  sets  as  the  sun  sets, 

which,  originating  by  an  inSependen"  centotf  oss°S  acronyctOUS  (ak-ro-nik'tus),  a,  [<  Gr.  Uptmvs- 
tion,  articulates  with  the  distal  end  of  the  clavicle  and  T0?  : See  acrOnych.]  Same  as  acronychal. 
gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  deltoid  and  trapezius  acrook  (a-kriik'), prep. phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<ME. 
m"°"  aL?r?°es?t or  acro'  acroke,<  a?, prep.,  on,  + croke,  crook.]  Awry; 


muscles : _ ^ ^ 

mion  process.  Its  relations  are  the  same  in  other  mam- 
mals which  have  perfect  clavicles.  See  cut  under  scav- 
ida.  * 

The  acromion  process 
shoulder. 


crookedly.  [Now  rare.] 


Humbre  renneth  fyrst  a crook  out  of  the  south  side  of 
York.  Caxton , Descr.  Britain,  p.  12. 

This  gear  goth  acrook. 


U dall,  Roister  DoLter,  iv.  3. 


Libertie  ys  thing  that  women  loke, 
And  truly  els  the  mater  is  acroke. 


pungent  (see  acrid),  + olerc,  smell,  + -in.'] 
colorless  limpid  liquid,  CH2CHCOH,  having  a 
disagreeable  and  intensely  irritating  odor,  such 
as  that  noticeable  after  the  flame  of  a candle 

has  been  extinguished  and  while  the  wick  still  Aeromyodi  (ak^ro-mi-o'dl),  n.  pi.  [NL, 

— 1 — — ‘ ■ ....  ...  ...  . ...  * ■ — A-"U  — A I --■  - cmln  — 1—  A/ti 


forms  the  summit  of  the 
Quain,  Anatomy,  I.  37. 

acromiothoracic  (a-kro,/mi-6-tlio-ras'ik),  a.  [< 

Gr.  aKpoifuov,  shoulder,  + dupa.%  (dapan-),  thorax.] 

Pertaining  to  the  shoulder  and  thorax Acro-  Cowrt  °t^ove,  1.  378. 

miothoracic  artery,  a branch  of  the  axillary  artery,  acropetal(ak-rop'e-tal),  a.  [<Gr.  anpov,  the  ton 
supplying  parts  about  the  shoulder  and  breast.  + L.  petere,  seek.  Of.  centripetal.]  In  hot...  de- 

acromiotrapezius  (a_-kro  mi-o-tra-pe  zi-us),  n. ; veloping  from  below  upward,  or  from  the  base 
pi.  acrormotrapem  (-1).  [NL.,  < acromion  + tra-  toward  the  apex ; basifugal 
Pe-ius.]  An  intermediate  cervical  portion  of  acropetally  (ak-rop'e-tald),  adv.  In  an  aerope- 
the  trapezius  muscle,  m special  relation  with  tal  manner.  " 1 

the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  the  acromion,  , , . , , ... 

forming  a nearly  distinct  muscle  in  some  ani-  Smn'tvf„r!nChinormaIily  anse  helow  S1®  grow' 

, ;lPey  1)1  a mother-shoot  are  always  arranged  aerope - 

maIS*  tally,  like  the  leaves.  Sachs,  Botany  (trails.),  p.  152. 

. net'ik),  a.  [<  acroph- 
Pertaining  to  aerophony 


(which  see). 

composition  in  which  eyeJy  verse  tfS 


glows.  It  is  the  aldehyde  of  the  allyl  series,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  glycerin  to  which  acid  potassium  sul- 
phate or  strong  phosphoric  acid  has  been  added,  also  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  fatty  bodies.  It  burns  with  a clear, 
luminous  flame. 

acrolith.  (ak'ro-lith),  n.  [<  L.  acrolithus,  <.  Gr. 
anpoXidoc,  with  the  ends  made  of  stone,  < as  pop, 
extreme,  at  the  end,  + Xidog,  a stone.]  In  Gr. 
antiq.,  a sculptured  figure  of  which  only  the 
head  and  extremities  were  carved  in  stone,  the 


the  same  letter  as  that  with  which  the  preceding 
verse  ends. 

■ ..  ^ , ,<Gr. 

aspop,  at  the  end,  + pvp,  muscle,  + ydr/,  song.] 
A suborder  or  superfamily  of  passerine  birds, 
embracing  the  Oscines,  or  singing  birds  proper, 
and  characterized  by  having  the  several  intrin- 
sic syringeal  muscles  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  upper  bronchial  half-rings:  opposed  to 
Hesomyodi.  The  great  majority  of  the  Passeres  are 
Aeromyodi.  [The  word  is  also  used  as  an  adjective  in  the 
expression  Passeres  aeromyodi,  equivalent  to  acromyo • 
dian  Passeres .] 


,,  - , n.  [<  Gr.  as  pop,  at 

the  end,  + -<j>uvia,  < sound.]  In  the  de- 
velopment of  alphabetic  writing,  the  use  of  a 
symbolic  picture  of  an  object  or  idea  to  repre- 
sent phonetically  the  initial  syllable,  or  the 
initial  sound,  of  the  name  of  that  object  or 
idea ; as  in  giving  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph 
for  nefer,  good,  the  phonetic  value  of  ne,  its  first 
syllable,  or  of  n,  its  first  letter.  See  aerology. 

( ak-r o-p 6 ' di-um ) , n.  j pi.  acropodia 
("9v*  Gr*  anpog , at  the  top,  + tt<5 diov,  dim.  of 
TTouf  (7roJ-)  = E.  foot]  1.  In  zool. , the  upper 
surface  of  the  whole  foot.  Brande.—2.  In  or- 
nith.,  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  ac- 


acropodium 

rodactylum.  [Little  used  in  either  of  these  two 
senses.]  — 3.  In  art,  an  elevated  pedestal  bear- 
ing a statue,  particularly  if  raised  from  the 
substructure  on  supports  or  feet ; the  plinth  of 
a statue  or  other  work  of  art,  if  resting  on 
feet.  Ed.  Guillaume. 

acropolis  (a-krop'o-lis),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  aicpoirokig, 
the  upper  city,  < aspog,  highest,  upper,  + ■rokig, 
a city:  seepoKce.]  The  citadel  of  a Grecian 
city,  usually  the  site  of  the  original  settlement, 
and.  situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  the 


The  Acropolis  of  Athens,  from  the  southeast. 


surrounding  country.  When  the  city  spread  beyond 
its  earlier  limits,  the  acropolis  was  generally  cleared  of  its 
inhabitants  and  held  sacred  to  the  divinities  of  the  state, 
whose  temples  were  upon  it.  The  acropolis  of  Athens 
contained  the  most  splendid  productions  of  Greek  art,  the 
Parthenon,  the  Erechtheum,  and  the  Propyliea. 
acrosarcum  (ak-ro-sar'kum),  n. ; pi.  acrosarca 
(-ka).  [NL.,  < Gr.  aspog,  at  the  end,  + aapf 

(aapi c-),  flesh.]  A name  given  by  Desvaux  to  a 
berryresulting  from  an  ovary  with  adnate  calyx, 
as  in  the  currant  and  cranberry. 

Acrosaurus  (ak-ro-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aupog, 
extreme,  + oavpog,  a lizard : see  Saurus .] 
A rhynchocepkalan  reptile,  having  30  or  40 
teeth  and  a broad  cheek-bone  process, 
which  occurs  in  the  Jurassic  limestones  of 
Bavaria. 

Acrosoma  (ak-ro-so'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  iuipov, 
top,  peak,  extremity,  + cupa,  body.]  A genus 
of  orbitelarian  spiders  of  the  family  Epeiridw 
(or  Gastracanthidce),  having  the  sides  of  the  ab- 
domen prolonged  into  immense  horns,  whence 
the  name.  It  is  a tropical  genus  with  many 
species. 

acrospire  (ak'ro-spir),  n.  [Formerly  aker-, 
acker  spire;  < Gr.  aupog,  at  the  top,  + oneipa,  a 
coil,  spire,  >L.  spira,  >E.  spire,  q.  v.]  The  first 
leaf  which  rises  above  the  ground  in  the  ger- 
mination of  grain ; also  the  rudimentary  stem 
or  first  leaf  which  appears  in  malted  grain ; the 
developed  plumule  of  the  seed, 
acrospire  (ak'ro-spir),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  acro- 
spired,  ppr.  acrospiring.  [Formerly  aker-,  acker- 
spire;  from  the  noun.]  To  throw  out  the  first 
leaf ; sprout. 

acrospired  (ak'ro-spird),  p.  a.  Having  or  exhib- 
iting the  acrospire:  especially, in  malt-making, 
applied  to  the  grains  of  barley  which  have 
sprouted  so  far  as  to  exhibit  the  blade  or  plu- 
mule-end, together  with  the  root  or  radicle, 
acrospore  (ak'ro-spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  aupog,  at  the 
end,  + airopa,  seed : see  spore.]  In  bot.,  a spore 
borne  at  the  ends  of  erect  simple  or  branch- 
ing filaments  of  the  mycelium  in  certain  fungi, 
as  those  of  the  genus  Peronospora.  The  term 
is  also  applied  generally  to  the  reproductive  organs  of 
fungi  when  they  are  developed  at  the  apex  of  the  mother 
cell  or  sporophore. 

acrosporous  (a-kros'po-rus),  a.  Having  spores 
naked  and  produced  at  the  tips  of  cells : applied 
to  one  of  the  two  modes  in  which  fruit  is  formed 
in  fungi.  For  the  other  method  see  ascigerous. 
across  (a-kros'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  prep. 
[<  late  ME.  acros  (also  in  cross,  and  in  maner  of 
a cros)',<,a3  + cross.]  I.  adv.  1.  From  side  to 
side;  inacrossingorcrossedmanner;  crosswise. 

Who  calls  me  villain?  breaks  my  pate  across? 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

With  arms  across, 

He  stood  reflecting  on  hi3  country’s  loss.  Dryden. 
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[In  the  exclamation,  “Good  faith,  across!”  Shak.,  All’s 
Well,  ii.  1,  the  allusion  is  to  striking  an  adversary  cross- 
wise with  the  spear  in  tilting  instead  of  by  thrusting,  the 
former  being  considered  disgraceful.] 

2.  From  one  side  to  another;  transversely;  in 
a transverse  line:  as,  what  is  the  distance 
across  ? I came  across  in  a steamer. 

At  a descent  into  it  [cavern  of  Vaucluse]  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet  from  the  brink  where  we  stood  was  a pool  of 
water,  perhaps  thirty  feet  across. 

C.  D.  Warner , Roundabout  Journey,  ii. 

3.  Adversely ; contrarily : as,  “ things  go 
across,”  Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  344._to  break  across, 

in  tilting,  to  allow  one’s  spear  by  awkwardness  to  be  broken 
across  the  body  of  one’s  adversary,  instead  of  by  the  push 
of  the  point. 

One  said  he  brake  across.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

ii.  prep.  1 . From  side  to  side  of,  as  opposed 
to  along,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  length ; 
athwart ; quite  over : as,  a bridge  is  laid  across 
a river. 

[The  boys]  will  go  down  on  one  side  of  the  yacht  . . . and 
hob  up  on  the  other,  almost  before  you  have  time  to  run 
across  the  deck.  Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  ii. 
2.  Transverse  to  the  length  of ; so  as  to  inter- 
sect at  any  angle : as,  a line  passing  across  an- 
other.— 3.  Beyond;  on  the  other  side  of. 

0 love,  we  two  shall  go  no  longer 
To  lands  of  summer  across  the  sea. 

Tennyson,  Daisy. 

Across  lots,  by  the  shortest  way ; by  a short  cut.  [Colloq.] 
— To  come  across,  to  meet  or  fall  in  with. 

If  I come  across  areal  thinker,  ...  I enjoy  the  luxury 
of  sitting  still  for  a while  as  much  as  another. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  The  Professor,  i. 
acrostic1  (a-kros'tik),  n.  and  a.  [ = F.  acrostiche 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  acrostico,  < Gr.  aupoorixiov,  aupo- 
oTtxtg,  an  acrostic,  < aupog,  at  the  end,  + crrlxog, 
row,  order,  line,  < areixeiv  (-/  *otix),  go,  walk, 
march,  go  in  line  or  order, = AS.  stigan,  E.  sty2, 
go  up.  The  second  element  would  prop,  be 
-stich,  as  in  distich;  it  has  been  assimilated  to 
the  common  suffix  -ic.]  I.  n.  1 . A composition 
in  verse,  in  which  the  first,  or  the  first  and  last, 
or  certain  other  letters  of  the  lines,  taken  in  or- 
der, form  a name,  title,  motto,  the  order  of  the 
alphabet,  etc. — 2.  AHebrewpoem  in  which  the 
initial  letters  of  the  lines  or  stanzas  were  made 
to  run  over  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their 
order.  Several  of  the  Psalms  are  of  this  charac- 
ter, of  which  Psalm  cxix.  is  the  best  example. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  con- 
taining an  acrostic : as,  acrostic  verses. 
acrostic2t  (a-kros'tik),  a.  [<  across  ( crossed , 
crost),  confused with  acrosiic1.]  Crossed;  fold- 
ed across ; crossing.  [Bare.] 

But  what  melancholy  sir,  with  acrostic  arms,  now 
comes  ? Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  iv.  4. 

acrostical(a-kros'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  acrostic1. 
[Rare  or  unused.] 

acrostically  (a-kros'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  an  acrostic. 

acrosticism  (a-kros'ti-sizm),  n.  [<  acrostic 1 + 
-ism.]  Acrostic  arrangement  or  character, 
acrostolium  (ak-ro-sto'li-um),  n. ; pi.  acrostolia 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  aupoardkiov,  defined  as  the 

same  as  atplaarov,  L.  aplustre,  which,  however, 
referred  to  the  stem  of  a ship  (see  aplustrc) ; 
also  the  gunwale  of  a ship,  prop:  the  extremity 
of  the  ship’s  beak ; < aupoc,  at  the  end,  + or  clog, 

a ship’s  beak, 
an  appendage, 
prop.  arma- 
ment, equip- 
ment, < are/ l- 
kuv,  arrange, 
equip.]  An 
ornament,  of- 
ten gracefully 
curved  and 
elaborately 
carved,  surmounting  the  bows  of  ancient  ships. 
These  ornaments  frequently  figured  among  trophies,  as  it 
was  customary  for  the  victor  in  a naval  combat  to  take 
them  from  the  captured  ships. 

acrotarsial  (ak-ro-tar'si-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  acrotarsium. 

acrotarsium  (ak-ro-tar'si-um),  n. ; pi.  acrotar- 
sia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  aupog,  at  the  top,  + raped;, 

the  sole  of  the  foot:  see  tarsus.]  1.  In  zool., 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tarsus ; the  instep  of 
the  foot. — 2.  In  ornith.,  the  front  of  the  tarso- 
metatarsus,  this  segment  of  the  limb  being 
called  tarsus  in  ordinary  descriptive  omithol- 
Ogy.  [The  terms  acropodium,  acrotarsium,  and  acrodac- 
tylum  have  varying  senses  with  different  writers,  or  as  ap- 
plied to  different  animals ; properly,  the  first  of  these  covers 
the  other  two,  as  a whole  includes  the  parts  of  which  it  con- 
sists. They  are  little  used  in  any  sense.  See  tarsus .] 
acroteleatic  (ak//ro-te-lu'tik),  n.  [<  Gr.  aupo- 
rekevTtov,  the  fag-end,  esp.  of  a verse  or  poem, 
< aupog,  extreme,  + rekemy,  end.]  Eccles.,  any- 
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thing  added  to  the  end  of  a psalm  or  hymn,  as 
a doxology. 

acroter  (ak'ro-ter),  n.  Same  as  acroterium. 
acroteral  (ak-ro-te'ral),  a.  Same  as  acroterial. 
acroteria,  n.  Plural  of  acroterium. 
acroterial  (ak-ro-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  acroterium.] 
Pertaining  to  an  acroterium:  as,  acroterial  or- 
naments. An  equivalent  form  is  acroteral. 


Acroteria. 

Hypothetical  restoration  of  the  gate  of  the  Agora  of  Athena 
Archegetis  at  Athens. 


acroterium  (ak-ro-te'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  acroteria 
(-a).  [L.,  < Gr.  aupurypiov,  pi.  auparypia,  any 

topmost  or  prominent  part,  the  end  or  extrem- 
ity, in  pi.  the  extremities  of  the  body,  the 
angles  of  a pediment,  < aupog,  extreme.]  1. 
In  classic  arch.,  a small  pedestal  placed  on  the 
apex  or  angle  of  a pediment  for  the  support  of 
a statue  or  other  ornament. — 2.  (a)  A statue 
or  an  ornament  placed  on  such  a pedestal.  ( b ) 
Any  ornament  forming  the  apex  of  a building 
or  other  structure,  or  of  a monument,  such  as 


Acroterium.—  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  Athens. 

the  anthemia  of  Greek  tombstones  or  the  dec- 
orations of  some  modern  architectural  balus- 
trades. Compare  antefix.  Also  called  acroter. 
acrothymion,  acrothymium  (ak-ro-thim'i-on, 
-urn),  to.;  pi.  acrothymia  (-ii).  [NL.’,  < Gr.  aupog, 

at  the  top,  + dhpog,  thyme:  see  thyme.]  In 
pathol.,  a rugose  wart,  with  a narrow  basis  and 
broad  top,  compared  by  Celsus  to  the  flower  of 
thyme.  Also  called  thymus. 
acrotic  (a-krot'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  aupdryg,  an 
extremity,  < aupog,  extreme,  at  the  top,  on  the 
surface.]  In  patliol.,  belonging  to  or  affecting 
external  surfaces : as,  acrotic  diseases, 
acrotism  (ak'ro-tizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
updrog,  sound  of  beating,  + -ism.]  In  patliol., 
absence  or  weakness  of  the  pulse, 
acrotomous  (a-krot'o-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  auporo- 
pog,  cut  off,  sharp,  abrupt,  < aupog,  extreme,  at 
the  top,  + -ropog,  < rtyvEiv,  cut.]  In  mineral., 
having  a cleavage  parallel  to  the  top  or  base, 
acryl  (ak'ril),  to.  \iacr{olein)  + -yl.]  In  them., 
a hypothetical  radical  (CH2:CH.CO)  of  which 
acrylic  acid  is  the  hydrate, 
acrylic  (a-kril'ik),  a.  [ iacryl  + -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  aeryl.— Acrylic  acid,  CH3:CH.COOH,  a 
pungent,  agreeably  smelling  liquid,  produced  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  acrolein.  This  acid  is  monobasic,  and  its  salts 
are  very  soluble  in  water. 

Acryllitun  (a-kril'i-um),  to.  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr. 
aicpov,  extremity  (with  ref.  to  the  pointed  tail), 
+ dim.  term,  -vkkiov.]  A notable  genus  of 
guinea-fowls,  family  Numididee.  The  only  species 
is  A.  vulturinum  of  Africa,  having  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  nearly  naked,  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
covered  with  elongated  lanceolate  feathers,  and  the  tail 
pointed  with  long  acute  central  rectrices.  The  genus  was 
^.founded  by  G.  R.  Gray  in  1840. 
act  (akt),  to.  [<  ME.  act  = F.  acte  = Sp.  Pg. 
auto  and  acto  = It.  atto;  partly  (a)  < L.  actum 
(pi.  acta),  a thing  done,  esp.  a public  transac- 
tion, prop.  neut.  of  actus,  pp.  of  agere,  do;  and 
partly  ( b ) < L.  actus  (pi.  actus),  n.,  the  doing  of 
a thing,  performance,  action,  division  of  a play, 

< agere,  lead,  drive,  impel,  move,  cause,  make, 
perform,  do,  = Gr.  ayuv,  lead,  drive,  do,  =IceL 
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aka,  drive,  = Skt.  %/  aj,  drive.  Hence  (from  L. 
agere),  exact,  redact,  transact,  cogent,  exigent, 
agile,  agitate,  cogitate,  etc. ; see  also  ake=ache  1, 
acre,  acorn,  agrarian,  agriculture,  etc.]  1.  An 
exertion  of  energy  or  force,  physical  or  mental ; 
anything  that  is  done  or  performed ; a doing  or 
deed  ; an  operation  or  performance. 

Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse.  Waller. 

Nor  deem  that  acts  lieroie  wait  on  chance. 

Lowell , Three  Mem.  Poems. 

2.  A state  of  real  existence,  as  opposed  to  a 

possibility,  power,  or  being  in  germ  merely; 
actuality ; actualization ; entelecliy.  [Transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  zvcpyeia  and  The  soul, 

according  to  the  Aristotelians,  is  the  act,  that  is,  is  the 
entelechy  or  perfect  development  of  the  body.  So  God  is 
said  to  be  pure  act,  for  Aristotle  says,  “There  must  be  a 
principle  whose  essence  it  is  to  be  actual  (fc  r\  ova-ia  evep- 
yeia),”  and  this  is  by  many  writers  understood  to  mean 

whose  essence  is  to  be  active.”  In  the  phrase  in  act, 
therefore,  act,  though  properly  meaning  actuality,  is  often 
used  to  mean  activity. 

The  seeds  of  plants  are  not  at  first  in  act,  but  in  possi- 
bility, what  they  afterwards  grow  to  be.  Hooker. 

3.  A part  or  division  of  a play  performed  con- 
secutively or  without  a fall  of  the  curtain,  in 
which  a definite  and  coherent  portion  of  the 
plot  is  represented  : generally  subdivided  into 
smaller  portions,  called  scenes. — 4.  The  result 
of  public  deliberation,  or  the  decision  of  a 
prince,  legislative  body,  council,  court  of  jus- 
tice, or  magistrate ; a decree,  edict,  law,  stat- 
ute, judgment,  resolve,  or  award  : as,  an  act  of 
Parliament  or  of  Congress ; also,  in  plural, 
proceedings ; the  formal  record  of  legislative 
resolves  or  of  the  doings  of  individuals.  Acts 
are  of  two  kinds : (1)  general  or  public,  which  are  of  gen- 
eral application ; and  (2) private,  which  relate  to  particular 
persons  or  concerns.  A law  or  statute  proposed  in  a legis- 
lative body,  then  called  a bill,  becomes  an  act  after  having 
been  passed  by  both  branches  and  signed  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer ; but  in  a few  of  the  United  States  the 
governor’s  signature  is  not  necessary.  British  acts  are 
usually  referred  to  by  mentioning  them  simply  by  the 
regnal  year  and  number  of  chapter : as,  act  of  7 and  8 Yict. 
c.  32.  American  acts,  particularly  acts  of  Congress,  are 
often  referred  to  simply  by  date : as,  act  of  May  6, 1882. 

5.  In  universities,  a public  disputation  or  lecture 
required  of  a candidate  for  a degree  of  master. 
The  performer  is  said  to  “keep  the  act.”  Hence,  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  thesis  and  examination  for  the  degree  of.  doc- 
tor ; at  Oxford,  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  degrees. 
So,  act  holiday,  act  feast.  The  candidate  who  keeps  the 
act  is  also  himself  called  the  act.  In  medieval,  and  some- 
times in  modern  scholastic  use,  any  public  defense  of  a 
thesis  by  way  of  disputation  is  called  an  act. 

Such  that  expect  to  proceed  Masters  of  Arts  to  exhibit 
their  synopsis  of  acts  required  by  the  laws  of  the  College. 

Orders  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  1G50. 
[Such  a synopsis  ( cedula ),  stating  the  time  of  studies,  the 
acts  made,  and  the  degrees  taken  by  the  candidate,  and 
duly  sworn  to,  had  usually  been  required  in  universities 
since  the  middle  ages.] 

I pass  therefore  to  the  statute  which  ordains  a public 
act  to  be  kept  each  year.  This  is  now  in  a manner  quite 
worn  out,  for  of  late  there  has  not  been  a public  act  above 
once  in  ten  or  twelve  years ; . . . the  last  one  we  had  was 
upon  the  glorious  peace  of  1712. 

Amhurst,  Terr®  Filius  (1721),  No.  xlvii. 

6.  In  law , an  instrument  or  deed  in  writing, 
serving  to  prove  the  truth  of  some  bargain  or 
transaction : as,  I deliver  this  as  my  act  and 
deed.  The  term  is  used  to  show  the  connection  between 
the  instrument  and  the  party  who  has  given  it  validity  by 
his  signature  or  by  his  legal  assent ; when  thus  perfected, 
the  instrument  becomes  the  act  of  the  parties  who  have 
signed  it  or  assented  to  it  in  a form  required  by  law.  Edw. 
Livingston. 

Acts  having  a legal  validity  are  everywhere  reduced  to 
certain  forms ; a certain  number  of  witnesses  is  required 
to  prove  them,  a certain  magistrate  to  authenticate  them. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 75. 

7.  In  theol.,  something  done  at  once  and  once 
for  all,  as  distinguished  from  a work.  Thus,  justi- 
fication  is  said  to  be  an  act  of  God’s  free  grace,  but  sancti- 
fication is  a work  carried  on  through  life. — In  the  act,  in 
the  actual  performance  or  commission : said  especially  of 
persons  who  are  caught  when  engaged  in  some  misdeed. 

This  woman  was  taken  in  adultery,  in  the  very  act. 

John  viii.  4. 

In  act  to,  prepared  or  ready  to  ; on  the  very  point : 
implying  a certain  bodily  disposition  or  posture:  as,  in 
act  to  strike. 

Gathering  his  flowing  robe,  he  seemed  to  stand 

In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretched  his  hand.  Pope. 

Shot  sidelong  glances  at  us,  a tiger-cat 

In  act  to  spring.  Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

Act  of  bankruptcy.  See  bankruptcy.— Act  of  faith, 
auto  de  fe  (which  see). — Act  of  God,  in  law,  a direct,  vio- 
lent, sudden,  and  overwhelming  action  of  natural  forces, 
such  as  could  not  by  human  ability  have  been  foreseen,  or,  if 
foreseen,  could  not  by  human  care  and  skill  have  been  re- 
sisted. It  is  a good  defense  to  an  action  for  non-performance 
of  a contract ; and,  in  general,  no  man  is  held  legally  respon- 
sible for  injuries  of  which  such  act  of  God  was  directly  the 
cause,  except  by  special  agreement. —Act  of  grace,  a term 
sometimes  applied  to  a general  pardon,  or  the  granting  or 
extension  of  some  privilege,  at  the  beginning  of  a new  reign, 
the  coming  of  age  or  the  marriage  of  the  sovereign,  etc.— 
Act  Of  honor,  an  instrument  drawn  by  a notary  public 
after  protest  of  a bill  of  exchange,  whereby  a third  party 
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agrees  to  pay  or  accept  the  bill  for  the  honor  of  any  party 
thereto.— Act  Of  indemnity.  See  indemnity.— Act  in 
pais,  a judicial  act  performed  out  of  court  and  not  re- 
corded. See  pais. — Act’s  breakfast,  an  entertainment 
which  from  early  times  has  been  given  by  a candidate  for 
a university  degree  on  the  day  of  his  making  his  act.  The 
act  for  master  or  doctor  of  theology  frequently  impover- 
ished the  candidate  for  life. — Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
title  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  New  Testament.  Seeacfa. — 
Acts  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  contrition,  forms  of 
prayer  in  common  use  in  the  .Roman  Catholic  Church,  ex- 
pressive of  the  internal  exercise  of  the  virtues  named. — 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs.  See  acta.— Acts  of  Uniformity, 
three  acts  for  the  regulation  of  public  worship  passed  in 
England  in  1549,  1559,  and  1662,  obliging  all  clergy,  in  the 
conduct  of  public  services,  to  use  only  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. — Act  term,  the  last  term  of  the  university 
year.— Baines’s  Act.  (a)  An  English  statute  of  1848,  treat- 
ing accessories  before  the  fact  in  felonies  like  principals, 
and  permitting  separate  prosecution  of  accessories  after 
the  fact,  (b)  An  English  statute  of  1849,  relating  to  ap- 
peals to  the  quarter  sessions.— Bank  Charter  Act.  See 
Bank  Act,  under  bank. — Berkeley’s  Act,  an  English  stat- 
ute of  1855  prohibiting  the  sale  of  beer,  wine,  and  liquor 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  between  3 and  5 o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  from  11  o’clock  at  night  to  4 o’clock  the 
next  morning.— Black  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1722 
(9  Geo.  I.  c.  22),  so  called  because  designed  originally  to 
suppress  associations  of  the  lawless  persons  calling  them- 
selves “blacks.”  It  made  felonies  certain  crimes  against 
the  game  laws,  sending  anonymous  letters,  demanding 
money,  and  similar  offenses. — Black  acts,  the  acts  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  five 
Jameses,  Mary,  and  James  VI.,  down  to  1586  or  1587. 
They  were  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
written  in  the  Old  English  character,  called  black  letter. 
— Bovill’s  Act.  (a)  An  English  statute  of  I860  simplify- 
ing proceedings  in  petitions  of  right.  Also  known  as 
Sir  William  Bovill’s  Act,  and  as  the  Petitions  of  Rights 
Act,  1860.  (&)  An  English  statute  of  1865,  also  known  as 
Chief  Justice  BoviU's  Act,  abolishing  the  rule  by  which 
creditors  could  hold  liable  as  a partner  any  one  who  had 
participated  in  the  profits  of  a business  as  profits,  irre- 
spective of  the  intent  of  the  parties. — Burke’s  Act.  (a) 
An  English  statute  of  1782  abolishing  certain  offices  and 
otherwise  affecting  the  civil  establishment.  (6)  An  Eng- 
lish statute  of  1773,  known  also  as  one  of  the  corn  laws ; it 
was  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  free  trade.— Burr  Act, 
a statute  of  Ohio,  of  1806,  directed  against  the  treasonable 
acts  of  Aaron  Burr  on  the  Ohio  river.  It  was  in  force  for 
one  year  only,  and  authorized  the  arrest  and  punishment  of 
all  persons  fitting  out  or  arming  vessels,  or  enlisting  sol- 
diers, etc.,  within  the  State  of  Ohio  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  United  States.— Chinese  Act,  or  Chinese  Restric- 
tion Act,  an  act  of  the  United  States  Congress  of  1882, 
amended  in  1884,  suspending  for  ten  years  the  immigration 
of  Chinese  into  the  United  States.  In  1892  and  again  in 
1904  its  main  provisions  were  re-enacted. — Complete  act, 
in  metaph.,  that  act  of  a thing  to  a\  hich  nothing  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  is  wanting,  as  the  act  of  a substance  in 
respect  to  possessing  its  attributes.  Aquinas.— Coventry 
Act,  an  English  statute  of  1671  against  maiming : so  called 
because  passed  on  the  occasion  of  an  assault  on  Sir  John 
Coventry,  M.  P. — Dingley  Act,  an  act  of  Congress  of  1884, 
to  foster  the  shipping  trade  of  the  United  States. — Ed- 
munds Act,  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  22, 1882,  punish- 
ing polygamy. — Elicit  act,  an  act  of  the  will  itself,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  imperate  act,  which  is  some  movement 
of  the  body  or  the  soul  consequent  upon  the  act  of  the  will. 
A quinas.— Essential  act,  in  metaph.,  that  act  which  is 
at  the  same  time  essence.  Scotus. — First  act.  See  en- 
ergy.— Hinde  Palmer’s  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1869 
abolishing  the  preference  which  the  common  law  gave  to 
the  payment  of  specialty  debts  over  simple  contract  debts, 
in  settling  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. — Hogarth’s 
Act,  an  English  statute  of  1766  which  secured  the  prop- 
erty in  engravings,  prints,  etc.,  to  their  designers  or  in- 
ventors, and  to  the  widow  of  William  Hogarth  the  property 
in  his  works.— Immanent  act,  one  which  remains  within 
the  agent,  and  does  not  consist  in  an  effect  produced  on 
something  else. — Imperate  act.  See  elicit  act.—  In- 
formant act,  in  metaph.,  the  perfection  of  passive  or  sub- 
jective power;  that  act  by  which  matter  receives  a qual- 
ity or  form  in  the  Aristotelian  sense. — Jekyll’s  Act,  an 
English  statute  of  1736  directed  against  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors.— Lands’  Clauses  Act,  an  English  statute  of 
1845  (8  and  9 Viet.  c.  18)  regulating  the  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  use  by  corporations,  etc.—  Leeman’s 
Act,  an  English  statute  (30  Viet.  c.  29)  declaring  con- 
tracts for  sale  of  stocks  void,  unless  the  numbering  of  the 
shares  or  certificates,  or  the  name  of  a registered  owner,  be 
specified  in  writing.— Lord  Aberdeen’s  Act,  an  English 
statute  of  1845  carrying  into  effect  a teeaty  with  Brazil 
for  the  regulation  and  final  abolition  of*he  slave-trade.— 
Lord  Campbell’s  Act.  (a)  An  English  statute  of  1846 
allowing  the  relatives  of  a person  whose  death  has  been 
caused  by  negligence  or  wrongful  act  to  recover  damages 
therefor.  The  principle  of  this  act  has  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  United  States  by  statutes  allowing  the 
executor  or  administrator  to  sue  and  recover  damages  in 
such  a case  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife,  husband,  or  next 
of  kin.  (6)  An  English  statute  of  1843  as  to  defama- 
tion. (c)  An  English  statute  of  1838  as  to  obscene  publi- 
cations.—Lord  Cranworth’s  Act.  (a)  An  English  stat- 
ute of  1860  giving  to  mortgagees  and  trustees  certain 
general  powers,  such  as  are  commonly  provided  in  settle- 
ments, mortgages,  and  wills,  in  aid  of  their  rights  or  duties. 

( b ) An  English  statute  of  1860  as  to  endowed  schools. — 
Lord  Denman’s  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1843  (6  and  7 
Viet.  c.  85)  abolishing  common-law  rules  that  excluded 
witnesses  from  testifying  by  reason  of  interest  or  crime. 
—Lord  Ellenborough’s  Act,  an  English  statute  (43  Geo. 
III.  c.  58)  punishing  offenses  against  the  person.— Lord 
Lyndhurst’s  Act.  (a)  An  English  statute  of  1835  inval- 
idating marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  (&)  An 
English  statute  of  1844  for  conserving  the  property  of 
dissenting  congregations  to  the  uses  of  the  faith  originally 
intended,  by  making  25  years’  usage  evidence  thereof  in 
the  absence  of  a controlling  declaration  in  the  deed  or 
instrument  of  trust.  This  act  is  known  also  as  the  Dis- 
senters’ Chapels  Act.— Lord  St.  Leonard’s  Acts,  English 
statutes  (22  and  23  Viet.  c.  35,  and  23  and  24  Viet.  c.  38) 
amending  the  law  of  property,  relieving  trustees,  etc. — 


act 

Lord  Tenterden’s  Act.  (a)  An  English  statute  of  1828 
by  which  new  promises  relied  on  to  revive  a debt  which 
is  statute-barred,  or  to  ratify  one  contracted  in  infancy, 
were  required  to  be  in  writing  and  signed.  (&)  An  Eng- 
lish statute  of  1833  shortening  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  statute  of  limitations  in  certain  cases.—  ParUament 
Act,  an  English  statute  of  1911  restricting  the  existing 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  substituting  5 for  7 
years  as  the  time  fixed  for  the  maximum  duration  of  Par- 
liament. It  provided  that  money  bills  should  become  laws 
without  the  consent  of  the  Lords,  and  that  all  other  bills 
should  become  laws,  even  though  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
if  passed  by  the  Commons  in  three  successive  sessions  with- 
in a minimum  period  of  years.—  Riddleberger  Act,  a Vir- 
ginia statute  of  1882  attempting  to  reduce  the  bonded  debt 
and  interest  thereon  of  that  State,  on  the  ground  that  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  which  had  been  carved  out  of  Vir- 
ginia, ought  to  pay  a certain  proportion  of  the  debt.— Sec- 
ond act.  See  energy. — Sherman  Act,  an  act  of  Congress 
of  July  14,  1890,  directing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
purchase  monthly  4,500,000  ounces  of  fine  silver  bullion, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  offered,  at  the  market 
rate,  not  to  exceed  $1.00  for  371J  grains  of  fine  silver. 
Repealed  in  1893.— Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act.  See  Bank 
Act,  under  bank.—  Stilwell  Act,  a New  York  statute  of 
1831,  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  except  in  cases  of 
fraud  or  tort,  and  giving  proceedings  for  punishment  of 
fraudulent  debtors. — The  Lords’  Act,  an  English  statute 
of  1759  (32  Geo.  II.  c.  28)  to  relieve  insolvent  debtors  from 
imprisonment.— The  Six  Acts,  English  statutes  of  1819 
restricting  the  rights  of  public  assembly  and  military 
organization,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.— Tilden 
Act,  a New  York  statute  of  1875,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Peculation  Act,  giving  a civil  remedy  to  the  State  for  mal- 
versation by  municipal  or  county  officers  as  well  as  state 
officers.— Transient  act,  one  which  consists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  effect  upon  an  object  different  from  the  sub- 
ject.— Yazoo  Frauds  Act,  the  name  given  to  a statute 
of  Georgia,  of  1795,  for  the  sale  of  a vast  tract  of  public 
lands,  comprising  the  present  State  of  Mississippi  and  one 
half  of  Alabama,  to  private  persons.  It  was  declared  by 
a statute  of  the  next  year  to  he  null  and  void,  as  having 
been  fraudulently  enacted.  fFor  noted  acts  on  particular 
subjects,  such  as  the  Army  Act , Bankruptcy  Act,  etc.,  see 
the  qualifying  word  or  words.  See  also  article,  bill,  by- 
law, charter,  code,  decree,  edict,  law,  ordinance,  petition, 
provision,  statute.)=&yn..  1.  Action,  Act , Deed.  See  action. 
act  (akt),  [<  L.  actus,  pp.  of  agere,  lead, 
drive,  impel,  cause,  make,  perform,  do  : see  act, 
n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  do,  perform,  or  transact. 

Thou  wast  a spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr’d  commands. 

Shale.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  To  represent  by  action ; perform  on  or  as  on 
the  stage ; play,  or  play  the  part  of ; hence, 
feign  or  counterfeit:  as,  to  act  Macbeth ; to  act 
the  lover,  or  the  part  of  a lover. 

With  acted  fear  the  villain  thus  pursued.  Dryden. 

3.  To  perform  the  office  of ; assume  the  char- 
acter of:  as,  to  act  the  hero. — 4f.  To  put  in 
action;  actuate. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  59. 

What  spirit  acted  the  party  that  raised  this  persecution, 
one  may  guess.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  Int.,  iii. 

n.  intrans.  To  do  something;  exert  energy 
or  force  in  any  way : used  of  anything  capable 
of  movement,  either  original  or  communicated, 
or  of  producing  effects.  Specifically — 1.  To 
put  forth  effort  or  energy ; exercise  movement 
or  agency;  he  employed  or  operative : as,  to  act 
vigorously  or  languidly;  he  is  acting  against 
his  own  interest ; his  mind  acts  sluggishly. 

He  hangs  between  ; in  doubt  to  act,  or  rest. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  7. 

Act,  act  in  the  living  Present  t 

Longfellow,  Psalm  of  Life. 

Yon  can  distinguish  between  individual  people  to  such 
an  extent  that  you  have  a general  idea  of  how  a given 
person  will  act  Avhen  placed  in  given  circumstances. 

IF.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  76. 

2.  To  exert  influence  or  produce  effects;  per- 
form a function  or  functions;  operate:  as, 
praise  acts  as  a stimulant;  mind  acts  upon 
mind;  the  medicine  failed  to  act;  the  brake 
refused  to  act , or  to  act  upon  the  wheels. 

How  body  acts  upon  the  impassive  mind. 

Garth,  Dispensary. 

Man  acting  on  man  by  weight  of  opinion. 

Emerson,  Civilization. 

3.  To  be  employed  or  operate  in  a particular 
way ; perform  specific  duties  or  functions : as, 
a deputy  acts  for  or  in  place  of  his  principal ; 
he  refused  to  act  on  or  as  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Often  used  with  reference  to  the  performance 
of  duties  by  a temporary  substitute  for  the  regular  incum- 
bent of  an  office : as,  the  lieutenant-governor  will  act  in  the 
absence  of  the  governor.  See  acting. 

4.  To  perform  as  an  actor;  represent  a char- 
acter; lienee,  to  feign  or  assume  a part:  as,  he 
acts  well;  ho  is  only  acting.— To  act  on,  to  act  in 
accordance  with ; regulate  one’s  action  by  : as,  to  act  on 
the  principle  of  the  golden  rule ; to  act  on  a false  assump- 
tion.— To  act  up  to,  to  equal  in  action;  perform  an 
action  or  a series  of  actions  correspondent  to ; fulfil : as, 
he  has  acted  up  to  his  engagement. 

He  is  a man  of  sentiment,  and  acts  up  to  the  senti- 
ments he  professes.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  2. 

= Syn.  Act,  Work,  Operate.  These  words  agree  in  ex- 
pressing the  successful  exertion  of  power.  In  their  in- 
transitive use  they  are  sometimes  interchangeable : as. 


act 
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actinoid 
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the  mo3t  general,  applying  to  persons  or  things,  the  oth- 
ers applying  generally  to  things.  Operate  may  express 
the  more  elaborate  forms  of  action.  Work  may  express 


Same  as  Actmi - 


the  more  powerful  kinds  of  action  : as,  it  worked  upon  his 
mind. 

acta  (ak'ta),  n,  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  actum:  see  act) 
n.']  1.  Acts.  Specifically — 2.  Proceedings  in 
a legal  or  an  ecclesiastical  court,  or  minutes 
of  such  proceedings.— Acta  (or  Actus)  Apostolo- 

rum  (Acts  of  the  Apostles),  the  title  in  the  Vulgate  of 
the  fifth  book  of  the  New  Testament.— Acta  Martyrum 
(Acts  of  the  Martyrs),  contemporary  accounts  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrdoms,  from  indioial  rpm'atoro  <->»• 


Actiacus,  a.,  < Actium,  Gr.  "Aktiov,  lit.  a head-  a('tUllforni(ak-tm'i-f6rmorak,tm-i-f6rm),a.  [< 
land,  < anrij,  a headland.  Cf.  Actwon.]  Relating  „ afrig  (oktiv-),  ray,  + L.  -/ ormis, < forma,  form.] 
to  Actium,  a town  and  promontory  of  Acarnania  A * ■ 7™l P,a  radiated  form ; resembling  an  actinia, 
in  Greece — Actian  games,  games  held  from  remote  Actinildee,  Actiniadce  (ak-ti-nl'i-de,  -a-de),  n. 
Pl-  [NL.,  < Actinia  -f  -idm,  -ada;.]  The  sea- 


in  Greece — Actian  games,  games  held  from  remote 
antiquity  at  Actium  in  honor  of  Apollo,  and  reorganized 
and  developed  by  Augustus  to  celebrate  his  naval  victory 
over  Antony  near  that  town,  Sept.  2,  31  b.  c.  As  remod- 
eledby  the  Romans  they  were  celebrated  every  four  years 
and  became  the  fifth  in  importance  of  the  great  Greek  fes- 
tivais.  Hence,  Actian  years,  years  reckoned  from  the 
era  of  the  new  Actian  games.  Games  also  called  Actian 
were  celebrated,  by  senatorial  decree,  every  four  years  at 
Rome. 


■-  f mw-w-.j  a.ju.c  oca,- 

anemones  or  animal-flowers  proper,  regarded 
as  a family,  having  as  type  the  genus  Actinia, 
and  belonging  to  the  order  Selianthoida  or 
Ma  loco  derma  ta,  of  the  class  Actinozoa.  It  con- 
tains numerous  genera  and  species.  See  Acti- 

v--:.  .*  —v  .uu,cui^uiiuj  iitujiuiwoi  me  eany  iionip  ' " ’ — ...■■■■.  nozoa.  Also  written  Actinidw. 

of  eye-witnesses,  eras  ^rawn^up^b^the^ecdesfMtical  actinal  (ak'ti-nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  aim;  (oktiv-),  a ray,  (^-tm'i-o-krom),  n,  [<  Gr.  a k- 

A red  pigment  obtained  by  Moseley  from  some 
specimens  of  Bunodes  crassns,  one  of  the  Ac- 
tinozoa. 
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of  eye-witnesses,  or  as  drawn  up  by  the  ecclesiastical 
notaries ; specifically,  the  critical  edition  of  such  acts  by 
the  Benedictine  Ruinart,  first  published  in  1689,  and  the 
additional  collections  by  the  Orientalist  Stephen  Assemani 
m 1748.— Acta  Sanctorum  (Acts  of  the  Saints),  a name 
applied  generally  to  all  collections  of  accounts  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  both  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches- 
specifically,  tile  name  of  a work  begun  by  the  Bollandists, 
a society  of  Jesuits,  in  1643,  and  not  yet  completed  in  191(1 
It  now  consists  of  sixty-four  folio  volumes,  including  an 
indexpublishedinl875.  Analecta  are  also  being  published, 
actable  (ak'ta-bl),  a.  [9  act  + -able. ] Practically 
possible ; performable ; capable  of  being  acted. 

Is  naked  truth  actable  in  true  life  ? 

Tennyson , Harold,  iii.  1. 

Mr.  Browning  set  himself  to  the  composition  of  another 
actable  play.  The  Century , XXIII.  199. 

Actsea  (ak-te'a),  n.  [L.,  herb-christopher,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  those  of  the 

elder,  < Gr.  anrata, 
erroneous  form 
of  ait rea,  eontr. 
aary,  the  elder- 
tree.]  A genus  of 
herbs,  of  the 


+ -at.  ] In  eool. : ( a ) Pertaining  to  the  side  of 
a radiate  animal  which  contains  the  mouth: 
equivalent  to  oral,  since  the  pole,  surface,  or 

a art  ant-  r\-P  -fVi  a Vk-m-I  tt  w-rrl-.  ^ j*  i.  • . i 
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aspect  of  the  body  whence  parts  radiate  is  also  . , r.„  , , „ 

that  m which  the  mouth  is  situated:  the  oppo-  actmi?m  Gr.  aKTLg  (?KTtv-)f 
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that  m which  the  mouth  is  situated : the  oppo- 
site of  abactinal  or  aboral.  The  actinal  side  or  sur- 
face may  be  the  upper  one,  in  the  usual  attitude  of  the  ani- 
mal, as  in  the  case  of  a sea-anemone,  which  is  fixed  by  its 
abactinal  or  aboral  pole,  and  grows  upward ; or  it  may  be 
the  lower  one,  as  in  the  case  of  a starfish,  which  creeps  upon 
its  actinal  or  oral  surface.  In  a sea-urchin  of  more  or  less 
globular  shape  nearly  the  whole  superficies  is  actinal. 

The  so-called  mouth  is  always  placed  at  one  end  of  these 
poles,  and  from  it  radiate  the  most  prominent  organs,  in 
consequence  of  which  I have  called  this  side  of  the  body 
the  oral  or  actinal  area,  and  the  opposite  side  the  aboral 
or  abactinal  area. 

L.  Agassiz,  Contrib.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  A.,  IV.  376. 

The  mouth  [of  sea-urchins]  is  always  situated  upon  the 
lower  or  actinal  aspect,  which  is  applied  in  progression 
to  the  surface  upon  which  the  animal  moves. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  161. 
(6)  In  general,  having  tentacles  or  rays. 

The  upper  extremity  [of  members  of  the  genus  Actinia ] 
is  called  the  actinal  end,  since  it  bears  the  tentacles  or 


i^famil y Bonuncu-  . . . Dana,  Corals,  p.  22 

* lacece.  with  some-  (ak-ti-nel  i-d;  i),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

what  deleterious  ?KTig  (aKTlv-)>  ray>  + dim.  -ell-us  + -Ida. ] A f am-  s.liver  oromm. 
properties.  The  ily name  of  radiolarians : synonymous  with  As-  actinium  (ak-tin'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  djcr/f 
old-world  species,  A trolophididce  (which  see).  (cucTiv-)t  ray.]  A supposed  chemical  element 

4-1.  „ 1 A 4>T1  TIaI  ll/l  m / olr  77  \ 7 i-titt  f t . . »A7rn  nnnnni'nin/l  ---I  *-  U — J — Gl  i < 
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^y?' +■  -ism.2  1.  The  science  of  heat  and  light.- 
2.  That  property  of  rays  which,  as  may  be  seen 
in  photography  and  in  certain  chemical  changes 
due  to  exposure  to  light  (such  as  the  union  of  H 
and  Cl  to  form  HC1),  produces  chemical  com- 
binations and  decomposition.  A pencil  of  rays 
when  decomposed  by  refraction  through  a prism,  is  found 
to  possess  three  properties,  viz.,  the  heating,  the  lumi- 
nous, and  the  chemical  or  actinic.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  actinic  property  belonged  peculiarly  to 
the  more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum,  beginning  with 
the  violet  and  extending  far  beyond  the  visible  spectrum : 
it  is  now  known,  liowevei  that  the  different  rays  differ 
essentially  only  in  their  wave-lengths,  and  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat,  light,  or  chemical  action  observed  depend 
upon  the  surface  on  which  the  rays  respectively  fall.  The 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum  acts  especially  on  the  sensitive 
silver  salts,  but  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  carbon 
dioxid  (COo)  in  the  atmosphere  involved  in  the  growth 
of  vegetation  takes  place  most  actively  under  the  action 
of  the  yellow  rays ; and  under  proper  conditions  a pho- 
tograph of  even  the  ultra-red  rays  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  spectrum  may  be  obtained  on  a gelatin  plate  sensitized 
.with  silver  bromid. 


properties.  The 
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spicata,  the  tn’m:’  Actinellidffi  (ak-ti-nel'i-Je),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<AcIt-  f°und  associated  with  zinc, 
berry  or  herb-chris-  nella  (not  used)  + -!(?«.]  A family  of  acantlio-  “ent- 

beK.  The  com-  metrous  acantharians  with  tlie  skeleton  com-  actino-.  [NL.,  etc.,  < Gr.  aurl;  {oktiv-),  ray:  see 
raon  form  of  eastern  posed  of  a varying  number  of  spicules,  which  actinic.']  An  element  in  scientific  compounds 
North  America  with  are  not  distributed  according  to  J.  Muller’s  law  Greek  origin,  meaning  ray.  In  chemical  com- 
...  . , . . actinenehyma  (ak-li-neng'ki-ma),  n.  [<  Gr.  pounds  it  represents  specifically  actinism. 

(antOTdfruWn^raeeme?nff  berried specfes'of the  alcr‘c  {aK™-)>  rny,  + iyxvpa,  infusion,  < hyXhi.v,  Actmocheiri,  n.  See  Actinochiri. 

same  region  is  A.  pour  in.]  In  hot.,  a name  that  has  been  given  actino  - chemistry  (ak^  ti-no-kem'is-tri),  n. 
alba.  In  the  Atlantic  States  these  are  known  as  red  and  *to  a system  or  tissue  of  stellate  cells.  [<  dctin-ism  + chemistry. ] Chemistry  in  its  re- 

ri  / r-  H - • acting  (ak'ting),  p.  a.  Performing  duty,  ser-  >tion  to  actinism.  See  actinism.  ' 

acting  colonel  or  superintendent,  in  the  United 
States  there  is  generally  some  officer  of  lower  grade  legal- 
ly entitled  to  become  the  acting  incumbent  of  an  impor- 
tant executive  office  during  a temporary  vacancy  from 
absence  or  disability  of  the  elected  incumbent.  Tempo-  ■w^uLuvntu  t,. 

.rigeij  us  oi  aorancmate  gastrop-  offlces^rannia!^  miedThy  assignmen^or  "appointment1™  Ac^nOCrinidae  (ak','ti-nd-krm'i-de),  M.pZ.  [NL., 
odous  mollusks,  of  the  family  ElysiicUe  (which  Actinia  (ak-tin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a/cri'c  (oktiv-)  -alt';.]  A family  of  enermites, 

see) : a synonym  of  Elysia.  Oken,  1815:  ray.]  1.  A genus  of  zoophytes,  belonging  to  the  UnocrinuT  ’ “““P^d  by  the  genus  Ac- 

Actaeonella  (ak-te-o-nel  a,),  n.  [NL.,  < Actceon  Radiata  of  Cuvier,  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  actinnerin'i+e  r,j,  \ --  ,/  ^ .• 

mehiate gastro-  order Malacodermata.  subclass  Zoantlmria..  clnsa  acranocruute  (ak  ti-no-kn  nit),  it.  [<  Actmo- 


See  the  supple- 


Red  Baneberry  r t»vr<* /,  aniuwii 

flowering  plant  and  fruiting  raceme. 


wwiviviitaaij  upuu  A-. acaiacv  uix LAiiAig,  was  cnangea 
by  her  into  a stag,  and  then  torn  to  pieces  by 
his  own  dogs.  Cf.  cucraiog , on  the  coast,  < d/crj?, 
a coast,  headland,  edge.]  1.  The  representa- 
tive genus  of  the  molluscan  family  Actceonidce. 
Originally  written  Acteon.  Montfort,  1810.  Also 
Tornatella. — 2.  A genus  of  abranchiate  gastrop- 

ndfiUQ  m nil  noire  s\f  fix  n Cr>  1 A 


xxouAAiuuiiiii  u-no-Ki  n;,  n. 
aKTig  ( aicriv -),  ray,  + x^p,  hand.]  An  order  of 
fishes  having  six  unpaired  and  one  pair  of  basilar 
bones  supporting  the  pectoral  fin,  and  all  ar- 
ticulating with  the  Scapula.  Its  only  known  repre- 
sentatives form  the  extinct  family  Pelecopteridce,  of  the 
t Upper  Cretaceous  formation.  Cope,  1875.  Also  spelled 
. -kActinocheiri. 


\ V V s i06aiuCu  as  tut)  type  01  tne 

-b  -ella  J A genus  of  opisthobranchiate  gastro-  order  Malacoder  mata,  subclass  Zoan  tharia,  class 
pods,  abundant  in  the  Cretaceous,  with  thick  Actinozoa,  suhkingdom  Ccdenterata,  in  modern 
or  oonv°lutbd  shell,  short  or  concealed  classification.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  and  is  attached 
spire,  long  narrow  aperture,  and  the  columella  hv  nnft  fb0  — uji.  x, 

with  three  regular  spiral  plaits  in  front.  Origi- 
nally written  Acteonella. 

actseonellid  (ak-te-6-nel’id),  n.  A gastropod 
of  the  family  ActceonellidtB. 

Actaeonellidae  (ak-te-6-nel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Acttconella  + -idee.]  A family  of  gastropods, 
taking  name  from  the  genus  Actceonella  (which 
see). 

actseonid  (ak-te'on-id),  n.  A gastropod  of  the 
family  Actceonidee. 

Actasonidas  (ak-te-on'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Acte-  ramuv  Am 
on  + -idai.]  A family  of  tectibranchiate  gas-  AeOninH®  « j r 

ge°nPu0sd^cteo»USi{  «Ut  the  ActiniarS’  (kk^LM “pi.  [NL.,  < Ac- 

genus  jACrnon.  It  is  now  chiefly  restricted  to  annuals  tin  on  A-  n^in  l f , 

retractile  in  their  sliells  and  having  a wide  frontal  lobe  ter-  , + -ana.]  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  class 


ennus  + -ite-.]  An  encrinite,  or  fossil  crinoid, 
of  the  genus  Actinocrinus.  [By  error  some- 
times spelled  actinocrite.] 


by  one  extremity, 

upper  or  free  extremity.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  Ac4n09rlnus  ti-no-kn1 ^nus),  n.  [NL.,<Gr. 
concentric  circles  of  tentacles,  which  when  spread  re-  auric  (oktiv-),  rav.  + kolvov.  lilv:  


-rz . xiio  muutu  10  aUIlUUIlUOU  L»J 

concentric  circles  of  tentacles,  which  when  spread  re- 
semble the  petals  of  a flower,  whence  the  popular  names 
ammal-Jlowers  and  sea-anemones  (which  see).  They  are 
not  perfectly  radial  in  symmetry,  the  common  polyp  of 
the  sea-shore,  A.  rnesembryanthemum,  having  the  oral 
aperture  slightly  elliptical,  the  long  axis  being  marked  by 
a tubercle  at  either  end ; the  animal  thus  presents  a faint 
but  well-marked  indication  of  bilateral  symmetry.  They 
move  by  alternately  contracting  and  expanding  their  bases, 
and  by  their  tentacles.  The  species  are  often  of  brilliant 
colors ; many  of  them  are  used  as  food.  See  Actinozoa. 

2.  [1.  c.]  An  animal  of  the  genus  Actinia  or 
family  Actiniidce, 


— ***  ui.u.iu  uniu  iiunug  a muc  iiuiiLcVi  iUUtJ  ter-  A j.  • J , . . . v’lao°  k 

mmating  behind  in  broad  triangular  tentacles ; uncinate  ^ Clinozoa , containing  the  sea-anemones,  and  actillOgraph  (ak-tin'6-graf), 

iinmioi  teeth,  which  are  numerous,  nearly  uniform,  and  ^.nearly  equivalent  to  the  order  Malacodermata . ('r N - — 1 - j - * 

d',r‘.!1ri<r3'li':fl:BinK from  a>«  anda  sub-  actinic  (ak-tin'ik).  a.  r<  Gr.  CLKTic  (aKTLv-y  ft  rnv. 


Ungual  --- — , ■ ■ ...  . . ...  — uuiiu.i ,j no,  uimuiiri, ......  j , — .....  .... 

arranged  in  series  diverging  from  the  middle ; and  a sub-  actinic  (ak-tin'ik).  a.  K Gr.  anTic  ( oktiv-)  a n7 
cylindrical  spiral  shell  having  a columellar  fold.  The  liv-  iTi v . L Yr;‘e  \a.  h a ra7> 

ing  species  are  of  small  size,  marine,  and  chiefly  tropical 
or  subtropical,  and  have  been  distributed  among  several 

f7PTl PT9  VlimarAlia  ^Acioil  onoolnn  1-  ......  1 r 1 mi 


+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  actinism;  (of  radiation) 
chemically  active. 

The  so-called  actinic  rays,  which  were  discovered  by 
their  special  activity  in  connection  with  the  earlier  pho- 
tographic processes,  but  which  can  now  be  changed  into 
visible  rays,  are  merely  vibrations  too  rapid  to  affect  the 
eyes-  Tait,  Light.  § 3. 

v — ...  ,jv.  Actinic  process,  a generic  name  for  any  photographic 

[NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + ktcic  ( KTev -),  a comb,  + Pr.°.ce?s;  specifically,  any  photo-engraving  process. 
Ppayxta,  gills.]  In  Macleay’s  ichthyological  actinically  (ak-tm  i-kal-i),  adv.  As  regards 
system,  one  of  five  primary  groups  of  fishes,  “e  caemleal  action  of  radiation, 
characterized  solely  by  the  branchite  not  beins  T*ha  tsht  which  flna11/  emerges,  however  much  cor- 
pectinated  like  thole  07f  most  fishes,  it  is  a verf  reCted’  beC°mes  ™ and  raore  act^SLn.  p.  as. 


-v ) ^ umwuiuitU  auuiilg  a 

genera.  Numerous  fossil  species  have  been  found.  The 
family  is  also  known  under  the  name  Tornatellidce  (which 

act-drop  (akt'drop),  n.  In  a theater,  a curtain 
which  is  lowered  between  acts. 
Actenobranchii  (ak-ten-6-brang'ki-i),  n.  pi. 


. , 7 , 7.  7,  [ \ 'll. 

aKTig  (oktiv-),  ray,  + Kpivov,  lily:  see  crinoid.] 
A genus  of  enermites,  or  fossil  crinoids,  re- 
ferred to  the  family  Encrinidce,  or  made  type 
of  the  family  Actinocrinidce. 
actino-electricity  ( ak" ti-n o-e-l ek-tri s 'i-ti ),  n. 
[<  actin-ism  + electricity.]  Differences  of  elec- 
trical potential  produced  in  a crystal  (e.  g. 
quartz)  by  radiation.  Hankel. 

Actinogastra  (ak//ti-no-gas'tra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aKTig  (oktiv-),  ray,  + yaariip,  belly.]  In 
Haeckel’s  classification,  a subclass  of  Asterida, 
containing  those  starfishes  or  sea-stars  which 
have  the  gastric  cavity  radiated,  whence  the 
name. 

n.  [<  Gr.  OKTig 

\ ; n ; n — r- "“w.  Cf.  Gr.  OKTLVO- 

ypa<l>ia,  a treatise  on  radiation,  of  same  forma- 
tion.] An  actinometer  so  constructed  as  to 
give  a continuous  graphic  record  of  radiant 
energy  and  its  variations.  See  * actinometer. 
There  are  various  forms  of  actinograph,  the 
best  being  those  of  Angstrom,  Chwolson,  and 
Crova. 

An  actinograph,  or  self-registering  photometer. 

Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  Phil.  Trans.,  I.  46. 
actinoid  (ak  ti-noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  aKTivoeidtjg , < anrig 
(oktiv-),  ray,  + eldog,  form:  see -oid.]  Having 
the  form  of  rays  ; resembling  a starfish ; con- 
spicuously radiate:  as,  the  actinoid  type  of 
echinoderms. 


Actinoida 

Actinoida  (ak-ti-noi'da),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see  acti- 
* noid .]  Same  as  Actinozoa. 
actinolite  (ak-tin'o-llt),  n.  [<  Gr.  asric  (asriv-), 
ray,  + ‘/JJJor,  stone.]  A radiated  mineral,  called 
by  Werner  strahlstein  (ray-stone),  a metasili- 
cate of  lime,  magnesia,  and  ferrons  oxid.  it  is 
a variety  of  amphibole  or  hornblende,  of  a green  color  and 
having  a columnar  to  fibrous  structure.  Also  called  ’acti 


-<p6pos, 

spines 


60 

< < pipeiv  = E.  bear1.] 


° v ,. ^ bwubiuic,  Aisuuautjucica- 

note.-— ActinolltG  schist,  a metamorphic  rock  consisting 
principally  of  actinolite,  with  an  admixture  of  mica,  quartz 
or  feldspar ; its  texture  is  slaty  and  foliated. 

actinolitic  (ak^  ti-no~l.it/ik),  ci.  Like,  pertaining 
*to,  or  consisting  of  actinolite. 
actinology  (ak-ti-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  aurlg  ( aic - 
77V-),  ray,  + -Ao^/a,  < leyeiv,  speak : see  -ology.’] 
That  branch  of  science  which  investigates  the 
chemical  action  of  light. 


Having  ray-like 

actinophryan  (ak-ti-nof'ri-an),  a.  [<  Actino- 
phrys.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Actinophrys. 

The  amoeban,  like  the  actinophryan  type,  shows  itself  in 
the  testaceous  as  well  as  in  the  naked  form. 
r W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 407. 

g Actinophryidae  (ak"ti-no-fri'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Actinophrys  + -idee.  ] A family  of  endoplastic 
rhizopods,  typified  by  the  genus  Actinophrys 
(which  see),  referred  to  the  order  Heliozoa  or 
constituting  an  order  Phlceophora  (Carus),  and 
containing  organisms  known  as  heliozoans  or 
sun-animalcules.  Other  genera  than  Actino- 
phrys placed  in  this  family  are  Citiophrys  and 
Actinosphcerimn  (which  see). 

pbirm-nViTTrin  o fi..;  7/ 


, 1 ,7  _ ^ibWHyo^/Me/  tum,  1 wxllcii  see ). 

actinomere  (ak-tm  o-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  asric  (as-  Actinophryina  (ak,/ti-no-fri-i'na),  n.  nl.  TNL 
ra-),  ray,  + pt poC,  a part,  < yapeadai  (■/  *psp),  di-  < Actinophrys  + -ina.)  A group  of  rhizopods! 
rrde.J  One  of  the  radially  symmetrical  parti-  taking  name  from  the  genus  Actinophrys,  cona- 
tions or  divisions  of  a sea-anemone,  coral-polyp,  taming  heliozoans  or  sun-animalcules  See  Ac- 
or  other  actinozoan.  _ tinophryidw. 

actinomeric  (ak^i-no-mer'ik),  a.  Relating  to  Actinophrys  (ak-ti-nof'ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr  asric 
fi!i  ^,1  actmomeres ; being  di-  (asriv-),  ray,^  + otppvp  = E.  brow.)  A genus  of 


„vided  into  radiated  parts, 
actinomotor  (ak-ti-nonFe-ter),  11 . [(  Gr.  asric 
(asriv-),  ray,  + yfrpov,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  intensity  of  radia- 
tion. 

actinometric  (ak^ti-no-met'rik),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  actinometer,  or  to  actinom- 
etry. 

actinometrical  (ak''/ti-no-:met'ri-kal),  a.  Same 
as  actinometric. 

actinometry  (ak-ti-nom'e-tri),  n.  [As  actinome- 

-toy  i m,„  , - 


v n ui 

protozoans,  belonging  to  a division  of  the  class 
Rhizopoda  known  as  Heliozoa,  and  the  leading 
genus  of  a family  Actinophryidcc,  Actinophrys  sol, 
a typical  species,  is  the  well-known  sun-animalcule  of 
microscopists. 

Most  species  of  the  genus  Actinophrys,  or  “sun-animal- 
cule, ’ which  is  common  in  ponds,  are  simply  free-swim- 
mmg  myxopods  with  stiffish  pseudopodia,  which  radiate 
from  all  sides  of  the  globular  body. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  82. 

actinopteran  (ak-ti-nop'te-ran),  n.  One  of  the 
Actinopteri ; an  actinopterons  fish 


t»J\L  ™-i  rn\ *1,  r ’™  ALVbinujnt/  t ; an  acunopterous  nsii. 

of  radi'^t  ^ measurement  of  the  ^tensity  Actinopteri  (ak-ti-nop'te-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 


of  radiation. 

Actinomma  (ak-ti-nom/a),  n.  [NL.,  Gr.  cuiTig 
( annv -),  ray,  + byyci,  eye".]  A notable  genus  of 
radiolarians,  established  by  Haeckel  in  1860. 
See  extract. 

As  the  lateral  processes  [of  the  rays  of  some  radiolari- 
ans] . . . become  more  largely  developed,  a continuous  cir- 
cumferential skeleton  is  formed,  which  encloses  the  whole 
organism,  as  in  Actinomma , in  which  there  are  sometimes 
three  or  more  concentric  shells.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  1. 9. 

Actinomonadidae  (ak-'ti-no-mo-nad'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Actinomonas  (-ad-)  + -idol.]  A family 
of  oval  or  spheroidal  animalcules,  fixed  or 


of  actinopterus : see  actinopterons.]  In  Cope’s 
system  of  classification,  a subclass  of  fishes 
embracing  all  the  teleosts,  most  of  the  osseous 
ganoids,  and  the  sturgeons.  The  technical  charac- 
ters of  the  group  are  opercular  bones  well  developed  on  a 
separate  and  complex  suspensorium,  a double  ceratohyal 
no  pelvic  dements,  primary  radii  of  the  fore  limb  parallel 
with  basilar  elements  and  entering  into  the  articulation 
with  the  scapular  arch,  and  basilar  elements  reduced  to  a 
metapterygium  and  very  rarely  a mesopterygium 

actmopterous  (ak-ti-nop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  ac- 
tinopterus, < Gr.  a srtg  (asriv-),  ray,  + trrepdv, 
wing.]  Having  the  characters  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Actinopteri , 


action 

actinostome  (ak-tin'o-stom),  n.  [<  Gr.  asric 
(asriv-),  ray,  + aroya,  mouth.]  The  oral  orifice 
of  an  actinozoan  or  of  an  asteroidean . 

The  ingrowth  of  the  rim  of  tile  blastopore  in  Actinozoa 
to  lorm  an  actinostome  is  therefore  due  to  a fusion  be- 
tween the  primitive  stomodeum  and  the  blastopore. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  (1885),  p.  107. 
actinote  (ak  ti-not),  v . [<(  Gr.  asrivtvrdc,  fur- 

nished with  rays,  < asriq  (asriv-),  ray.]  Same  as 
actinolite. 

actinotrichium  (aV'ti-no-trik'i-um),  n. ; pi.  ac- 
tinotrichia  (-a).  [NL.  ( J.  A.  Ryder,  1885),  < Gr. 
asric  (asriv-),  ray,  + flplf  (rpix-),  a hair.]  One 
ot  the  homogeneous  hair-like  fibers  which  rep- 
resent  the  rays  in  the  fin-folds  of  the  embryos 
of  fishes,  and  which  subsequently  fuse  to  form 

i!^.,menl^,ranous  ^asis  the  permanent  rays 
of  the  adult  fish.  J 

Actinotrocha  (ak-ti-not'ro-ka),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
asnc  (asriv-)  ray,  + rpoxyj  a wheel,  ring.]  An 
embryonic  form  of  a gephyrean  worm  of  the 
genus  Phoronis  (which  see),  which  was  mistaken 
tor  a distinct  animal  and  named  Actinotrocha 
brancmata. 

Actinozoa  (ak"ti-n6-z6'a ),n.pl.  [NL.,<  Gr.  asric 
(asriv-),  ray,  + f uov , an  animal : see  soon.]  A 
class  of  Coelenterata; 
radiated,  marine  zo- 
ophytes, embracing 
the  sea-anemones, 
corals,  sea-pens, 
etc.,  in  which  the 
mouth  is  furnished 
with  hollow  retract- 
ile tentacles,  simple 
in  one  subclass  (Zo- 
antharia)  or  fringed 
in  the  other  (Alcyo- 
naria).  The  digestive 
cavity  is  separated  from 
the  body-wall  by  an  in- 
tervening _ perivisceral 


Vertical  Section  of  an  Actinozoan 
(a  sea-anemone.  Actinia  holsatica ) 
showing  type  of  structure  of  Actinozoa. 
wi  veiling  perivisceral  o,  mouth,  oral  aperture  ; 1,  gastric 
space,  which  is  radially  ^av,lly;  r,  axial  cavity,  common  to  b ami 
divided  into  several  com- 


freely  motile.  They  are  entirely  naked,  possess  neither  acWnoSoma  (aVG  n5  so'mli)  „ • nl  ,■ 
a hardened  test  nor  a central  capsule,  and  have  fine  rav-  clt'llnosoma  (aK  tl-no-so  ma),  «.  pi,  actmoso- 
like  pseudopodia  projecting  from  all  points  of  the  surface  (■mS-ta).  [<  Gr.  asric  (asriv-),  ray,  + rraua, 

supplemented  at  one  point  by  a long  vibratile  flagellum.  ’ body.]  The  entire  body  of  any  actinozoan 
Actinomonas  (ak//ti-n6-mon'as),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  whether  simple,  as  in  the  sea-anemones,  or  com- 
asric  (asriv-),  ray,  + pome,  a unit:  see  monad.]  posed  of  several  zooids,  as  in  most  corals 
Ihe  typical  genus  of  infusorians  of  the  family  Actinosphserium  (ak//ti-n6-sfe'ri-um),  n.  [NL. 
Actinomonadidce.  _ _ < Gr.  asric  (asriv-),  ray,  + mpalpa,  sphere.]  l.A 

actinomorphic  (ak//ti-no-mor'fik),  a.  Same  as  genus  of  rhizopods,  or  endoplastic  protozoans 
actinomorphous.  ’ 

actinomorphous  (ak//ti-no-m6r'fns),  a.  [<  Gr. 
asric  (asriv-),  ray,  + popijtfi,  form.]  Ray-shaped: 
in  hot.,  applied  to  flowers  which  may  be  divided 
vertically  into  similar  halves  through  two  or 
more  planes  : synonymous  with  polysymmetri- 
*cal.  Sachs. 

Actinomyces  (ak^ti-no-mi'sez),  n.  [NL.  (Harz 
1878),  < Gr.  asric  (asriv-),  ray,  -f  pbsyc  (pi’ 
yvsijrec),  a mushroom,  an  excrescence.]  1.  A 
genus  of  schizomycetous  fungi ; the  ray-fungus. 

The  disease  actinomycosis  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  A.  bonis.— 2.  [/.  e.]  A fungus  of 
the  genus  Actinomyces. 

actinomycetic  (ak^ti-no-mi-setTk),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  caused  by  actinomyeetes  : as,  an 
actinomycetic  tumor. 

actinomycosis  (ak//ti-no-mi-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
actinomyces  + -osis.]  A progressive  inflamma- 
tory affection  caused  by  the  presence  of  acti- 
nomyeetes, occurring  in  cattle  and  swine,  and 
sometimes  in  man.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in 
the  jaws  of  cattle,  but  may  invade  other  parts.  It  is  com- 
municated by  contact  with  a wound  or  an  abrasion.  Also 
called  lumpy-jaw. 

actmophone  (ak-tnpo-phon),  n.  [^  Gr.  asric 
(asriv-),  ray,  + <j>uvr/,  sound.]  An  apparatus  for 
the  production  of  sound  by  actinia  rays.  A.  G. 

Bell.  See  radiophone. 

actinophonic  (ak-tin-q-fon,ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  actinophone,  or  to  sounds  produced  by 
+actinic  rays. 

actinophore  (ak-tin/o-for),  n.  [(  Gr.  asnvo<f)6poc, 
ray-bearing:  see  actinophorous .]  One  of  the 
peripheral  skeletal  elements  which  directly  af- 
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Sun-animalcule  ( ActinospJtariutn  eichhorni),  magnified. 

I.  The  whole  animal,  with  c,  c,  contractile  vacuoles.  II.  Portion  of 
periphery  more  magnified,  with  a,  four  stiff  pseudopodia,  and  n. 
tour  nuclei  or  endoplasts.  III.  A young  actinosphasrium. 

having  a number  of  nuclei  or  endoplasts  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  protoplasm,  and  numerous 
stiff  radiating  pseudopodia. 

Neither  conjugation  nor  fission  has  been  observed 
among  ordinary  Radiolaria,  but  both  these  processes  take 
place  in  Actinosphcerimn.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  85. 

2.  [?.  o.]  A member  of  this  genus. 
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ford  support  to  the  true  flu-rays  of  Lyrifera,  actinost  (ak'ti-nost),  n.  [<  Gr.  asric  (asriv-) 
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that  is,  typical  fishes  and  selachians. 

The  actinophores  of  the  paired  fins  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  unpaired  fins  by  calling  the  latter  the 
median  actinophores.  j . a.  Ryder. 

actinophorous  (ak-ti-nof'o-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  qk- 
TLvotpdpog,  ray-hearing,  < an  rig  ( clktlv -),  ray,  + 


ray,  + oerkov,  a bone.]  In  ichth.,  one  of  the 
bones  which  in  true  fishes  immediately  support 
the  rays  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins.  They 
are  generally,  in  the  pectorals,  four  in  number,  but  some- 
times, as  in  some  pedieulates,  are  reduced  to  two  and 
sometimes,  as  in  ganoids,  increased  to  more  than  four* 
they  are  rarely  atrophied.  Gill. 


divided  into  several  com-  pe^cemT^r^matic  ca^  /e 
partments  by  partitions  together  being  the  enteroccele  ■ e free 
called  mesenteries,  on  thickened  margin  of  a mesentery,  / 
which  the  reproductive  containing  nematocysts ; £■,  reprod’uc- 
organs  are  situated.  The  t^lSoundTe  mourn".  drclet  °f 
great  majority  are  com- 

pound,  living  in  a polypidom ; some  adhere  to  rocks  etc 
and  some  are  free.  The  rayed  tentacles  about  the  mouth 
present  in  some  genera,  as  Actinia,  no  remote  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  finest  composite  flowers.  Reproduc- 
tion is  effected  by  eggs  thrown  out  at  the  mouth,  by  gem- 
mules  or  buds  developed  on  the  base  of  their  disk,  and  bv 
division^  each  separated  part  becoming  a complete  ani- 
mah  Development  is  accompanied  by  well-marked  meta- 
morphosis but  not  by  alternation  of  generations.  When 
reproduced  by  ordinary  generation,  the  egg  develops  into 
a free  locomotive  planula  with  vibratile  cilia.  The  sexes 
are  either  united  or  distinct.  The  Actinozoa  and  Hydro- 
zoa  constitute  the  subkingdom  Coelenterata.  Also  called 
Actinoida.  See  Hydrozoa. 

actinozoal  (ak'i'ti-no-zo/al),  a.  Relating  to  the 
Actinozoa. 

actinozoan  (ak//ti-no-zo/an),  v . One  of  the  Ac- 
tinozoa; any  member  of  that  class, 
actinozoon  (ak//ti-n6-zo'on),  n.  [NL.,  sing,  of 
Actinozoa.]  An  actinozoan. 
actinula  (ak-tin'u-la),  n. ; pi.  actinulcc  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  Gr.  asric  (asriv-),  ray.]  A name 
given  by  Allman  to  the  larval  condition  of 
Sydrophora  (Hydrozoa),  appearing  when  the 
ciliated  locomotive  planula  or  embryo  has  be- 
come fixed  by  its  aboral  end,  and  has  passed 
into  the  elongated  gastrula-stage  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mouth  with  its  circlet  of  tentacles. 
See  planula.  > 

In  most  Discophora,  the  embryo  becomes  a fixed  actin- 
ula (the  so-called  Hydra  tuba,  or  Scyphistoma). 

+ Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  133. 

action  (ak'shon),  n . [<  ME.  accion,  - oun , < OF. 

action  = Sp.  accion  = Pg.  act; So  = It.  azione,  < L. 
actio(n-),  < agere,  do,  act : see  act,  n.]  1.  The 

process  or  state  of  acting  or  of  being  active,  as 
opposed  to  rest;  change  of  which  the  cause  lies 
within  the  subject;  activity;  active  exertion; 
energy  manifested  in  outward  acts,  as  con- 
trasted with  contemplation,  speculation,  speak- 
ing, or  writing:  as,  a man  of  action.  [In  this 
sense  not  used  in  the  plural.] 

The  basis_  of  Action,  as  distinguished  from  motion,  or 
movement,  is  the  existence  of  desire  residing  in  the  ani- 
mate organism.  L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  II.  90. 

2.  An  event  considered  as  predicated  of  its 
cause ; an  act,  usually  in  a complex  or  an  in- 
clusive  sense ; that  which  is  done  about  or  in 
relation  to  anything ; a specific  performance, 
proceeding,  or  course  of  conduct : as,  a good 
or  a bad  action;  actions  speak  louder  than 
words ; the  action  of  a deliberative  body. 

The  Lord  is  a God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him  actions 
are  weighed.  j Sami  u_  3_ 


action 

What  dangerous  action , stood  it  next  to  death, 

Would  I not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ! 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4. 

An  action  is  the  perfection  and  publication  of  thought. 

Emerson,  Nature. 

The  word  action  is  properly  applied  to  those  exertions 
which  are  consequent  on  volition,  whether  the  exertion 
be  made  on  external  objects,  or  be  confined  to  our  mental 
operations.  D.  Stewart,  Works,  VI.  121. 

3.  An  exertion  of  power  or  force ; the  real  rela- 
tion of  a cause  to  its  effect;  causality;  influ- 
ence; agency;  operation;  impulse:  as,  the  ac- 
tion of  wind  upon  a ship’s  sails. 

The  action  which  given  electrical  masses  exert  on  the 
exterior  of  any  closed  surf  ace  is  the  same  as  that  of  a layer 
of  the  same  mass  spread  on  this  surface  according  to  a 
certain  law.  Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  44. 

4.  Manner  of  moving ; kind  of  motion  or  physi- 
cal performance : as,  this  horse  has  fine  action; 
the  action  of  a machine. 

Imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger.  Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  1. 

5.  In  rliet.,  gesture  or  gesticulation ; the  deport- 
ment of  the  speaker,  or  the  accommodation  of 
his  attitude,  voice,  gestures,  and  countenance 
to  the  subject,  or  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
expressed. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Whilst  the  true  brood  of  actors,  that  alone 
Keep  nat’ral,  unstrain’d  Action  in  her  throne, 

Behold  their  benches  bare.  Carew,  To  Davenant. 

6.  In  poetry  and  the  drama , the  connected 
series  of  events  on  which  the  interest  of  the 
piece  depends ; the  main  subject  or  story,  as 
distinguished  from  an  incidental  action  or  epi- 
sode. Unity  of  action  is  one  of  the  dramatic 
unities. 

This  action  should  have  three  qualifications:  first,  it 
should  be  one  action;  secondly,  it  should  be  an  entire  ac- 
tion; and  thirdly,  it  should  be  a great  action. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  267. 

7.  In  physiol . : (a)  Any  one  of  the  active  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  an  organized  body;  some 
manifestation  of  vital  activity;  the  perform- 
ance of  a function:  as,  the  action  of  the 
stomach  or  the  gastric  juice  on  the  food ; a 
morbid  action  of  the  liver.  ( b ) A more  or  less 
complex  muscular  effort.  It  may  be  voluntary,  as 
the  contractions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  in  response  to 
the  will ; involuntary,  as  those  of  the  heart ; mixed,  as  those 
of  respiration,  deglutition,  etc. ; or  reflex,  as  most  involun- 
tary actions,  and  also  those  performed  by  voluntary  mus- 
cles under  the  influence  of  stimuli  without  involving  con- 
scious volition. 

8.  In  law : (a)  A proceeding  instituted  in  court 
by  one  or  more  parties  against  another  or  others 
to  enforce  a right,  or  punish  or  redress  a wrong : 
distinguished  from  judicial  proceedings  which 
are  not  controversial  in  form,  as  the  probate  of  a 
will,  (b)  Such  a proceeding  under  the  forms  of 
the  common  law,  as  distinguished  from  a chan- 
cery suit  and  a criminal  prosecution.  But  since 
the  merger  of  law  and  equity,  the  remedy  formerly  had 
by  suit  in  chancery  is  had  by  an  equitable  action.  In  the 
wider  sense  an  action  is  civil  or  criminal:  it  is  criminal 
when  instituted  by  the  sovereign  for  the  punishment  of  a 
crime  (see  criminal) ; civil  when  instituted  by  the  sover- 
eign power  in  its  capacity  as  an  owner  or  contracting 
party,  or  by  a subject  or  citizen.  A criminal  action  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  an  indictment,  which,  however,  is 
only  one  kind  of  formal  complaint  by  which  such  a pro- 
ceeding may  be  commenced  or  presented  for  trial.  A 
common-law  action  is  real,  personal , or  mixed : real  when 
it  claims  title  to  real  estate ; personal  when  it  demands  a 
chattel,  a debt,  damages  for  an  injury,  or  a statutory  pen- 
alty ; and  mixed  when  it  demands  both  real  estate  and 
damages  for  a wrong.  Actions  are  in  personam  or  in  rem : 
in  personam  when  the  party  defendant  is  a natural  person 
or  a corporation ; in  rem  when  it  is  a thing  the  ownersliip 
of  which  it  is  sought  to  change  or  affect,  as  when  it  is 
sought  to  make  damages  for  a collision  at  sea  a hen  on 
the  guilty  ship,  or  to  confiscate  smuggled  property.  Ac- 
tions where,  the  defendant  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
court,  a judgment  against  him  will  bind  only  his  property 
previously  attached,  and  actions  merely  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  parties,  as  for  divorce,  are  also  sometimes 
properly  called  actions  in  rem  ; for  the  property  attached 
and  the  status,  respectively,  are  in  one  sense  the  subjects 
of  the  action,  and  it  is  their  presence  which  enables  the 
court  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction  as  against  persons  ab- 
sent. See  also  in  personam,  in  rem.  (c)  Tho  right 
of  bringing  an  action : as,  the  law  gives  an 
action  for  every  claim.  [The  following  French  phrases 
are  common  in  Canadian  law : Action  en  declaration 
d'hypothSque,  action,  by  a creditor  having  a hypothec, 
against  a third  person  in  possession  of  the  real  property, 
to  have  it  declared  subject  to  the  hypothec.  Action  en 
interruption  (de  prescription),  an  action  brought  to  inter- 
rupt the  running  of  the  time  fixed  in  a statute  of-limita- 
tions  as  a bar  to  an  action.  Action  en  revendication,  action 
in  replevin ; an  action  by  the  alleged  owner  of  property  to 
recover  possession.  Action  hypothecate,  an  action  brought 
by  the  hypothecary  creditor  against  a third  person  holding 
the  property  subject  to  the  hypothec,  the  object  being  to 
have  the  property  or  its  value  applied  to  pay  the  debt. 
Action  ndgatoire,  an  action  by  the  owner  of  real  property 
against  any  person  exercising  an  alleged  right  of  servitude 
or  easement  on  the  property,  praying  that  such  alleged 
right  be  declared  unfounded  and  that  such  person  be  per- 
petually barred  from  its  exercise.  Action  populaire,  a 
qui  tarn  action ; an  action  in  the  interest  of  the  public.] 
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9.  In  the  fine  arts : (a)  The  appearance  of  ani- 
mation, movement,  or  passion  given  to  figures 
by  their  attitude,  position,  or  expression,  either 
singly  or  concurrently.  (b)  The  event  or  epi- 
sode represented  or  illustrated  by  a work  of  art. 
— 10.  A military  fight ; a minor  engagement  be- 
tween armed  bodies  of  men,  whether  on  land 
or  water : of  less  importance  than  a battle.  See 
battle. 

How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  this  action  ? 

• Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

A general  action  now  ensued,  which,  after  the  loss  of 
several  killed  and  wounded,  terminated  in  the  retreat  of 
the  British  party  towards  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Everett,  Orations,  p.  90. 

1 1 . In  mach. : (a)  The  mechanism  of  a breech- 
loading  gun  by  which  it  is  opened  to  receive 
the  charge.  (6)  That  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
a pianoforte,  an  organ,  or  other  similar  instru- 
ment by  winch  the  action  of  the  fingers  upon 
the  keys  is  transmitted  to  the  strings,  reeds,  etc. 
In  a harp  the  action  is  a mechanism,  controlled  by  pedals, 
by  which  the  key  is  changed  by  a half  or  whole  step. 

12.  [A  French  usage.]  A share  in  the  capital 
stock  of  a company ; in  the  plural,  stocks,  or 
shares  of  stock — Abandonment  of  an  action.  See 
abandonment. — Accessory  action.  See  accessory.— Ac- 
tion of  account.  See  account. — Action  of  adherence. 
See  adherence. — Action  of  a moving  system,  in  mech., 
twice  the  time-integral  of  the  kinetic  energy,  which  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  average  momentums  for  the  spaces 
described  by  the  parts  of  the  system  from  any  era,  each 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  its  path.— Action  of  ejection 
and  intrusion.  See  ejection. — Action  of  ejectment. 
See  ejectment  and  casual. — Action  of  foreclosure.  See 
foreclosure.— Action  of  mesne  profits.  See  mesne.— 
Action  on  the  case.  See  easel.— Amicable  action. 
See  amicable. — Angle  Of  action.  See  angles—  Back  ac- 
tion. (a)  In  marine  engines,  action  in  which  the  cylinder 
is  between  the  cross-head  or  cross-tail  and  the  crank. 
In  this  arrangement,  which  is  sometimes  used  where  a sav- 
ing of  longitudinal  space  is  desired,  parallel  side-bars  con- 
nect the  cross-head  of  the  piston-rod  with  a cross-tail,  and 
from  this  a connecting-rod  extends  to  the  shaft  at  the  same 
end  of  the  cylinder  as  the  cross-head.  The  opposite  of 
direct  action  (see  below),  (b)  In  firearms,  when  the  locks 
are  bedded  into  the  stock  alone.  E.  H.  Knight. — Cause 
Of  action.  See  cause—  Chemical  action,  action  be- 
tween substances  by  which  their  identity  is  lost,  as 
distinguished  from  physical  action  in  which  the  identity 
of  the  substances  is  retained  : same  as  chemical  change. 

— Chose  in  action.  See  chose2.— Circuity  of  action. 
See  circuity. — Concourse  of  actions.  See  concourse. 

— Concurrence  of  actions.  See  concurrence.—  Con- 
solidation of  actions.  See  consolidation. — Currents 
of  action.  See  current—  Declaratory  action.  See 
declarator. — Direct  action,  in  a steam-engine,  action  in 
which  the  piston-rod  or  cross-head  is  directly  connected 
by  a rod  with  the  crank.— Double  action,  in  mach.,  ac- 
tion, as  of  a piston,  in  which  work  is  done  at  every  stroke 
or  reciprocal  movement.— Droitural  action.  See  droi- 
tural.— Equivocal  action,  one  in  which  the  effect  is  of 
a different  species  from  the  agent,  as  the  action  of  a blow 
upon  a drum,  causing  it  to  sound.— Form  of' action. 
See  form.—  Gist  of  an  action.  See  gists.— Immanent 
action,  one  whose  effect  is  within  the  agent  or  cause ; 
transient  action,  one  whose  effect  is  an  object  other 
than  its  cause. 

In  the  action  immanent  the  agent  and  the  patient  are 
the  same  ; in  the  transient  different,  in  the  thing  itself. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman,  i.  8. 
In  action,  in  a condition  or  state  of  activity;  in  active 
operation.— Law  of  action  and  reaction,  Newton’s 
third  law  of  motion.  It  is  as  follows : To  every  action 
there  is  always  an  equal  and  contrary  reaction ; or  the 
mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppo- 
sitely directed.  By  action  here  is  to  be  understood  the 
force,  or  sometimes  (according  to  Newton)  the  product 
of  its  effective  component  into  the  velocity  of  its  point 
of  application.  While  the  first  two  laws  of  motion  de- 
termine how  forces  of  eveiy  conceivable  kind  affect  bod- 
ies, and  what  motions  they  produce,  the  third  is  more 
positive,  in  that  it  begins  the  description  of  the  forces 
that  are  actually  found  in  nature,  by  enunciating  the 
proposition  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  forces  that 
are  called  into  play  on  each  occasion  is  zero.  The  follow- 
ing passage  gives  Newton’s  comments  on  this  law,  in  the 
language  of  Thomson  and  Tait,  except  that  the  original 
word  action  is  restored,  in  place  of  the  word  activity  which 
those  authors  substitute  for  it,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
with  the  action  of  a moving  system,  as  defined  above : “ If 
one  body  presses  or  draws  another,  it  is  pressed  or  drawn 
by  this  other  with  an  equal  force  in  the  opposite  direction. 
If  any  one  presses  a stone  with  his  finger,  his  finger  is 
pressed  with  the  same  force  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
the  stone.  A horse  towing  a boat  on  a canal  is  dragged 
backwards  by  a force  equal  to  that  which  he  impresses  on 
the  towing-rope  forwards.  By  whatever  amount,  and  in 
whatever  direction,  one  body  has  its  motion  changed  by 
impact  upon  another,  this  other  body  has  its  motion 
changed  by  the  same  amount  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
for  at  each  instant  during  the  impact  the  force  between 
them  was  equal  and  opposite  on  the  two.  When  neither 
of  the  two  bodies  has  any  rotation,  whether  before  or 
after  the  impact,  the  changes  of  velocity  which  they  ex- 
perience are  proportional  to  their  masses.  When  one 
body  attracts  another  from  a distance,  this  other  attracts 
it  with  an  equal  and  opposite  force.  If  the  action  of  an 
agent  be  measured  by  its  amount  and  velocity  conjointly, 
and  if,  similarly,  the  reaction  of  the  resistance  be  measured 
by  the  velocities  of  its  several  parts  and  their  several 
amounts  conjointly,  whether  these  arise  from  friction,  co- 
hesion, weight,  or  acceleration,  action  and  reaction , in 
all  combinations  of  machines,  will  be  equal  and  opposite." 

— Local  action  (in  a voltaic  cell).  See  amalgamate, v. 

— Perficient  action,  that  action  which  changes  the 
thing  acted  upon  without  destroying  it;  corrupting 
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action,  that  which  destroys  it. — Principle  of  least 
action,  of  Maupertuis,  the  principle  that,  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent sets  of  paths  along  which  a conservative  system 
may  be  guided  from  one  configuration  to  another,  with 
its  total  energy  constant,  that  one  for  which  the  action 
is  the  least  is  such  that  the  system  will  require  only 
to  be  started  with  the  proper  velocities  to  move  along  it 
unguided.— Single  action,  in  mach.,  action,  as  of  apis- 
ton  or  plunger,  in  which  work  is  performed  on  only  one  of 
two  or  more  strokes : as,  a single-action  pump,  one  in 
which  the  water  is  raised  on  every  alternate  stroke,  or  the 
upward  lift  of  the  pump-rod. — To  take  action,  to  take 
steps  in  regard  to  anything ; specifically,  to  institute  legal 
proceedings.— Univocal  action,  that  by  which  an  agent 
produces  an  effect  of  the  same  species  as  itself ; thus,  the 
action  of  heat  in  heating  a body  by  conduction  is  univocal. 
-Wave-action,  in  gun.,  abnormally  high  pressure  in  a 
gun,  due  to  ununiform  distribution  of  powder  charge.  = 
Syn.  Action,  Act,  Deed.  Of  these  words  action  (in  the 
singular)  denotes  more  particularly  the  operation,  act  and 
deed  the  accomplished  result.  Only  action  may  be  used 
to  signify  the  doing  or  the  method  of  doing ; it  is  also  the 
word  for  ordinary  activity,  act  signifying  that  which  is 
more  notable  or  dignified.  An  action  may  include  many 
acts,  while  act  is  generally  individual.  An  exception  to 
this  is  in  the  use  of  the  word  act  to  indicate  a section 
of  a play,  which  is  a survival  of  old  usage;  yet  action  is  in 
this  connection  broader  than  act,  covering  the  movement 
of  the  plot  through  all  the  acts  : as,  in  Macbeth  the  action 
is  highly  tragic.  A course  of  action  ; his  action  was  con- 
tinued ; repeated  acts  of  humanity ; his  acts  were  incon- 
sistent. Deed  in  old  usage  had  a very  general  application, 
but  in  modern  usage  it  is  applied  chiefly  to  acts  which  are 
for  any  reason  especially  noteworthy ; it  is  a more  formal 
word  than  action  or  act.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  ac- 
tion of  a watch ; the  acts  of  a prince,  the  actions  of  chil- 
dren ; an  act  of  mercy ; a deed  of  valor ; a base  deed  or  act. 
For  comparison  with  feat,  etc.,  see  feat. 

Fundamentally  there  is  no  such  thing  as  private  action. 
All  actions  are  public — in  themselves  or  their  conse- 
quences. Bovee,  Summaries  of  Thought. 

Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 

Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. 

J.  Fletcher,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  1.  37. 

Who  doth  right  deeds 
Is  twice-born,  and  who  doeth  ill  deeds  vile. 

Edwin  Arnold,  Light  of  Asia,  vi.  78. 
action  (ak'shon),  v.  t.  [<  action , n.]  To  bring 
a legal  action  against.  [Rare.] 
actionable  (ak'shon-a-bl),  a . [<  ML.  actiona - 
bills,  < L.  actio(n -),  action : see  action.']  Fur- 
nishing sufficient  ground  for  an  action  at  law  : 
as,  to  call  a man  a thief  is  actionable. 

Many  things  which  have  been  said  in  such  papers  . . . 
are  equally  actionable.  The  American,  VIII.  5. 

actionably  (ak'shon-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  action- 
able manner ; in  a manner  that  may  subject  to 
legal  process. 

actional  (ak'shon-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
action  or  actions.  Grote. 
actionary  (ak'shon-a-ri),  n. ; pi.  actionaries 
(-riz).  [=  F.  actionnaire,  < ML.  actionarius,  < L. 
actio(n-),  action:  see  action.]  A shareholder  in 
a joint-stock  company;  one  who  owns  actions 
(see  action , 12)  or  shares  of  stock.  Also  called 
actionist.  [Chiefly  used  of  French  subjects.] 
actioner  (ak'shon-er),  n.  The  workman  who 
makes  or  adapts  the  action  of  an  instrument, 
as  of  a piano,  etc. 

actionist  (ak'slion-ist),  n.  [<  action  + -is£.] 
Same  as  actionary. 

actionize  (ak'shon-Iz),  v.  t.  [<  action  + -4sc.]  To 
bring  a legal  action  against.  [Rare.]  A.  E.  D. 
actionless  (ak'shon-les),  a.  [<  action  + -less.] 
Without  action ; inert. 

action-sermon  (ah'shon-ser^inon),  n.  In  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland,  the  sermon 
preached  before  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
munion. 

action-takingt  (ak'shon-tiUkiiig),  a.  Litigious ; 
accustomed  to  seek  redress  by  law  instead  of 
by  the  sword  : an  epithet  of  contempt. 

A lily-liver’d,  action-taking  . . . rogue. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 

actioust  (ak'shus),  a.  [<  action  + -ous.  Cf.  fac- 
tious.] Active ; full  of  activity;  full  of  energy. 

Uo  knows  you  to  be  eager  men,  martial  men,  men  of 
good  stomachs,  very  hot  shots,  very  actions  for  valour. 

Dekkcr  and  Webster  (?),  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  p.  44. 

actitation  (ak-ti-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *ac- 
titatio(n-),  < actitare,  act  or  plead  frequently, 
used  only  of  lawsuits  and  dramas ; double  freq. 
of  agere,  act,  do.]  Frequent  action ; specifi- 
cally, the  debating  of  lawsuits.  [Bare.] 
activatet  (ak'ti-vat),  v.  t.  [<  active  + -ate2.] 
To  make  active  ; intensify. 

Snow  and  ice,  especially  being  holpen,  and  their  cold 
activated  by  nitre  or  salt,  will  turn  water  to  ice,  and  that 
a few  hours.  Bacon,  Nat.  Ilist.,  § 83. 

active  (ak'tiv),  a.  [<  ME.  actif  < OF.  actif,  F. 
actif  -he,  < L.  activus,  < agere,  do,  act : see  act,  «.] 
1.  Ilavingthepowerorproperty  of  acting;  tend- 
ing to  cause  change  or  communicate  action  or 
motion ; capable  of  exerting  influence : opposed 
to  passive : as,  attraction  is  an  active  power. 

When  tile  mind  has  a passive  sensibility,  but  no  active 
strength.  Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  II.  83. 


active 

.1  And  I can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at  pleasure,  and 
vary  and  shift  the  scene  as  often  as  I think  fit.  This 
making  and  unmaking  of  ideas  doth  very  properly  de- 
nominate  the  mind  active. 

Berkeley , Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  i.  § 38. 
Power,  thus  considered,  is  twofold  — viz. : as  able  to 
make,  or  able  to  receive,  any  change ; the  one  may  be 
called  active  and  the  other  passive  power.  Locke 

[This  distinction  is  taken  from  Aristotle.] 

Specifically — 2.  In  med.,  acting  quickly;  pro- 
ducing immediate  effects : as,  active  remedies 
or  treatment. — 3.  Having  the  power  of  quick 
motion,  or  disposition  to  move  with  speed; 
nimble ; lively ; brisk  ; agile  : as,  an  active  ani- 
mal.— 4.  Busy;  constantly  engaged  in  action ; 

acting  with  vio*nv  n.nrl  n.ssirlrnfxr*  n-nr,Ac.r.rl 
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actively  (ak'tiv-li),  adv.  1 . In  an  active  man-  actress  (ak'tres),  n.  [<  actor  + -ess  Cf  F ao ■ 

ner:  bv  action  or  mnvpmpn  • n , L . '-'l.  r . ac- 


actualization 


O 

slow,  or  indolent:  as,  an  active  officer; 
sedentary : as,  an  active  life 


ner ; by  action  or  movement ; hence,  briskly™ or 
energetically:  as,  to  engage  actively  in  busi- 
ness ; to  work  actively. 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax,  . . . 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
2.  In  an  active  sense;  by  active  application  or 
attention ; in  a way  involving  or  implying  ac- 
tion: opposed  to  passively : as,  to  employ  a verb 
actively ; to  study  actively.  ' 

The  student  is  to  read  history  actively  and  not  passively ; 
to  esteem  his  own  life  the  text,  and  books  the  commen- 
tary- Emerson , History. 


•*-*-"*'*.  7 c-LLgctgtJu.  in  action ; 

acting  with  vigor  and  assiduity : opposed  to  dull, 

slow,  or  indnlpnt,  • «,**.  an  nnfive  nffinov.  ais0  activementt  (ak'tiv-ment),  n.  [Irreg  < active 

'Ilf  ft  li  ■/  I a — 1 • w - 


+ -ment.] 

nolds. 


Business;  employment.  Bp.  Bey- 


Malaga  possessed  a brave  and  numerous  garrison,  and  n^s- 
the  common  people  were  active,  hardy,  and  resolute.  activeness  (ak'tiv-nes),  ??.  The  quality  of  be- 
R T + ^ ^ Irving,  Granada,  p.  348.  ing  active  ;__the  faculty  of  acting ; nimbleness ; 


[Rare.] 


5.  In  a state  of  action ; marked  by  movement 
or  operation ; in  actual  progress  or  motion ; not 
quiescent,  dormant,  or  suspended : as,  to  take 
active  proceedings  against  an  offender ; to  en- 
gage in  active  hostilities. 

The  world  hath  had  in  these  men  fresh  experience  how 
dangerous  such  active  errors  are.  Hooker. 

Fanaticism,  or,  to  call  it  by  its  milder  name,  enthusi- 
asm, is  only  powerful  and  active  so  long  as  it  is  aggressive. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  232. 

Hence  — 6.  In  com.,  marked  by  quickness  or 
frequency ; brisk ; lively ; coming  or  moving 
freely  or  abundantly : as,  an  active  trade  or  de- 
mand for  goods ; active  freights  or  stocks. — 7. 

Requiring  action  or  exertion ; practical ; opera- 
tive ; producing  real  effects : opposed  to  specu- 
lative ; as,  the  active  duties  of  life ; the  active 
powers  of  the  mind. 

The  division  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  into 
understanding  and  will  is  very  ancient,  and  has  been 
generally  adopted,  the  former  comprehending  all  our 
speculative,  the  latter  all  our  active,  powers.  Reid. 

[This  use  of  active  for  practical,  in  philosophy,  is  rightly 
condemned  by  Hamilton.] 

8.  In  gram.,  signifying  the  performance  andnot 
the  endurance  of  an  action : opposed  to  passive. 

Said  of  a verb  or  verb-form,  and  used  especially  in  the  case 
of  languages  which,  like  Latin,  have  a nearly  complete 
passive  conjugation  of  the  verb,  or  else,  like  Greek  and  San- 
skrit, a partial  one ; but  also,  less  properly,  of  those  which 
like  English  and  French,  have  a system  of  verb-phrases  with 
passive  meaning,  made  with  an  auxiliary.  Some  gramma- 
rians (quite  improperly)  use  active  as  equivalent  to  transi- 
tive.— Active  apperception,  that  apperception  which 
chooses  one  among  a number  of  ideas  that  present  them- 
selves. —Active  bonds,  bonds  which  bear  a fixed  rate  of  in-  **' ^ 
terest payable  in  full  from  the  date  of  issue,  as  distinguished  fnkt/IpcA  n 

from  passive  bonds,  on  which  no  interest  is  paid,  but  which  (aKD  les;,  a 


activity. 

What  strange  agility  and  activeness  do  our  common 
tumblers  and  dancers  ou  the  rope  attain  to ! 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Math.  Magick 
v—  «*»  n. ; pi.  activities  (-tiz). 

[\  I . activite,  < ML.  activita(t-)s , < L.  activus 
active:  see  active .]  1.  Tlie  state  of  action; 

doing. 

Orl  He  is,  simply,  the  most  active  gentleman  of  France. 

Lon.  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  still  be  doing. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  7. 


trice,  an  actress,  < L.  actrix , aec.  actricem,  a 
female  plaintiff,  a stewardess,  fern,  of  actor: 
see  actor .]  A female  actor  or  performer. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  actress  in  the 
^neid-  Addison. 

Specifically,  a woman  who  represents  or  acts  a part  in  a 
play  Actresses  were  not  introduced  in  England  till  after 
the  Restoration,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  some  parts  of  Europe  much  earlier.  Thomas 
Coryat,  the  traveler,  mentions  them  in  his  “Crudities.” 
published  in  1611 : “Here  [Venice]  . . . I saw  women  acte, 

k S?  lhat  1 nev,ef  saw  before;  though  I have  heard  that 
it  hath  been  used  m London.”  In  Shakspere’s  time  fe» 
male  parts  were  performed  by  boys,  as  is  still  the  custom 
m China  and  some  other  countries.  ‘ ‘ The  king,  one  night 
was  impatient  to  have  the  play  begin.  ‘Sire,’  said  Dave- 
nant,  they  are  shaving  the  queen.'”  Memoirs  of  Count 
de  (rramont.  In  the  epilogue  to  “As  you  Like  it”  Ro- 
salind says:  If  I were  a woman,  I would  kiss  as  many 
of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,”  etc.  In  1662  the 
SfSK.oymeilA  of  actresses  was  sanctioned  by  Charles  II. 

Whereas  the  women’s  parts  in  plays  have  hitherto  been 
acted  by  men,  in  the  habits  of  women,  at  which  some 
nave  taken  great  offence,  we  do  permit  and  give  leave, 
tor  the  time  to  come,  that  all  women’s  parts  be  acted  by 
women.  Extract  from  license  in  1662  to  a London  theater. 


/l  A-  /•  x-N  i — b-xv.  nctnse  in  loess  to  a London  theater. 

activity  (ak-tiv  l-ti),  pi.  activities  (-tiz).  actual  (ak'tu-al),  a.  [<  ME.  actual,  actuel,  ac- 
U v n"h~f‘  e Mr-  — " T — tive,  < OF.  and  F.  actuel,  < LL.  actualis,  active, 

practical,  < L.  actus  ( actu -),  act,  action,  per- 
formance:  see  act,  n.]  If.  Active;  practical. 

Besides  her  walking  and  other  actual  performances,  what 
. . . have  you  heard  her  say?  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 


2.  Activeness;  the  quality  of  acting  promptly 
and  energetically. 

If  thou  knowest  any  men  of  activity  among  them,  then 
1 make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle.  Gen.  xlvii.  6. 

3.  An  exercise  of  energy  or  force;  an  active 
movement  or  operation ; a mode  or  course  of 
action. 

The  activities  of  sentient  beings  are  perpetually  directed 
to  averting  pain  and  attracting  pleasure. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  I.  681. 

4.  In  phys.,  a term  introduced  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  as  an  equivalent  of  “rate  of  doing 
work,”  or  the  rate  per  unit  of  time  at  which  en- 
ergy  is  given  out  by  a working  system. 

The  activity,  or  work  per  second,  or  horse-power  of  a 
dynamo  can  be  measured  electrically. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Dynamo-Elect.  Mach.,  p.  99. 
5f.  A physical  or  gymnastic  exercise ; an  agile 
performance. 

I was  admitted  into  the  dauncing  and  vaulting  Schole,  of 
which  late  activity  one  Stokes,  the  Master,  set  forth  a 
Pretty  book.  Evelyn,  Diary,  1637. 

IX  act  + -less.']  Without 


in  in,.  Hum  wicuawjui  issue,  as  distinguished 

ivom  passive  bonds,  on  which  no  interest  is  paid,  but  which  ' . .7"  r, , L * " 

entitle  the  holder  to  some  future  benefit  or  claim. — Active  ac^1011  or  spirit.  [Rare.] 
capital  or  wealth,  money,  or  property  that  may  readily 

be  converted  into  money,  used  in  commerce  or  other  em-  „ «rotner  , , 

ployment.— Active  cause.  See  cause.—  Active  com-  in  ro  , , > nrotner,  1. 1. 

41  * — li  a nation  carries  its  own  and  ac^°  to),  n-  [Sp.,  also  au  to,  < L.  actum,  actus : 

uni  oliino  : SPA  flOt  Yl  1 Art  .1  r.4-  r.-n  n 


vwuBts. — Active  COm- 

merce,  the  commerce  in  which  a nation  carries  its  own  and 
foreign  commodities  in  its  own  ships,  or  which  is  prose- 
cuted by  its  own  citizens,  as  contradistinguished  from  pas- 
sive, in  which  the  productions  of  one  country  are  trans- 
ported by  the  people  of  another. — Active  debt.  See  debt. 

A OTITTO  111'  HttI  ^ 4..  1 


A poor,  young,  adless,  indigested  thing. 

Southern,  Loyal  Brother,  i.  1. 


« 3 pcjpic  ui  aiiuuier. — ACTlve  debt.  See  debt.  Abates  serried  Dy  spa 
—Active  or  living  force,  in  phys.,  same  as  vis  viva  (which  acton  fak'ton)  n 
see).  Active  fund..  See  fund. — Anti vp  iHQfmrYiQnt  S •• 


v ..  . L'-Lt'V  WjtiWiUi,  UVVUS  : 

see  act,  n. J An  act  or  a proceeding.  in  judicial 
matters  it  is  applied  to  any  of  the  proceedings,  orders 
decrees,  or  sentences  of  a court,  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  settled  by  Spaniards.  II.  W.  Halleck 


w ^ O f-yv.,  mo  l/n/ltiniuui 

see).— Active  fund.  See  fund. — Active  instrument 
one  which  upon  being  set  into  action  goes  on  of  itself,  as 
ib-®-  Active  list,  the  list  of  officers  in  the  army  or  navy 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  active  service,  as  distinguished 
from  the  retired  list. — Active  power.  See  quotation 
from  Locke  under  def.  1.  Reid  uses  the  term  to  denote 
the  will,  appetites,  affections,  etc. ; but  that  use  has  been 
generally  condemned.— Active  service  ( milit .).  (a)  The 
performance  of  duty  against  an  enemy,  or  operations  car- 
ried on  in  his  presence. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  warlike  character  of  El  Zagal 
that  there  would  be  abundance  of  active  service  and  hard 
fighting.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  437. 

(6)  The  state  of  having  a place  on  the  active  list,  under 
full  pay  : used  in  contradistinction  to  being  on  the  retired 


[<  ME.  acton,  alctone , aketon , 


list,  under  reduced  pay.— Active  symptoms,  in  pathol, 
Q®nt. — Optieally  active  substance, 


symptoms  of  excitement. — active  suustance 
m phys.,  one  which  has  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  a ray  of  light  transmitted  through  it. 

— Syn.  Active,  Busy,  Ojjicious,  lively,  agile,  stirring,  vigor- 
ous, industrious,  indefatigable.  (See  busy.')  Active  regards 
either  mind  or  body ; there  is  no  sinister  sense  of  the  word 
The  activity  may  be  merely  for  its  own  sake.  Active  is  op- 
posed to  lazy,  inert,  or  quiescent : an  active  mind,  life,  per- 
son. Busy  is  active  about  something  that  is  supposed  to 
be  useful.  As  applied  to  disposition,  the  word  has  ac-  actor  (ak'tor).  n. 
quired  a bad  sense,  that  of  meddlesome : a busy  body ; he  * T 
is  too  busy  about  others’  affairs.  An  officious  person  is  one 
whose  efforts  to  be  active  or  busy  for  others’  benefit  come, 
through  his  lack  of  judgment,  to  be  regarded  as  annoying 
or  intrusive.  See  impertinent. 

Whose  very  languor  is  a punishment 

Heavier  than  active  souls  can  feel  or  guess. 

Aubrey  de  V ere,  Song  of  Faith. 


acqueton , acketon , -toun,  etc.,  later  often  with 
h,  hacton,  haketon,  haqueton,  etc.,  also  hocton. 
hocqueton,  etc.,  < OF.  acoton , aqueton,  auque- 
ton,  etc.,  later  liocqueton,  hocton,  F.  hoqueton 
= Pr.  alcoto,  cotton-wool,  padding,  a padded 
and  quilted  jacket,  < Sp.  algodon,  alcoton,  cot- 
ton, cotton-plant,  < Ar.  al-qutun,  cotton,  < al, 
the,  + qutun,  cotton:  see  cotton .]  A kind  of 
quilted  vest  or  tunic,  made  of  taffeta  or  leather 
worn  under  the  habergeon  or  coat  of  mail  to 
save  the  body  from  bruises,  and  sometimes  worn 
alone  like  a buffcoat ; in  later  times,  a corselet 
or  cuirass  of  plate-armor.  See  gamheson. 

His  acton  it  was  all  of  Mack.  Percy’s  Reliques. 


Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career. 

J ohn  Dwight,  True  Rest. 
I will  be  hang’d  if  some  eternal  villain, 

Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue, 

Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office, 
Have  not  devis’d  this  slander.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

You  are  too  officious 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 


Yet  was  his  helmet  hack’d  and  hew’d, 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore.  Scott,  Eve  of  St.  John. 

By  an  order  in  1297  for  the  London  City  Gate  guard  the 
haketon  and  gambeson  are  to  be  both  worn,  or  in  default 
the  haketon  and  corset  or  haketon  and  plates. 

Fairholt,  II.  3. 

v r.-y,  — [X  ME.  actour , agent,  pleader, 

< Li.  actor , doer,  plaintiff,  advocate,  agent,  play- 
er, < agere,  drive,  do,  act:  see  act,  n.]  1.  One 

who  acts  or  performs ; the  doer  or  performer  of 
an  action ; specifically,  one  who  represents  a 
character  or  acts  a part  in  a play ; a stage- 
player. 

He  [Pitt]  was  an  actor  in  the  Closet,  an  actor  at  Coun- 
cil, . . . and  even  in  private  society  he  could  not  lay  aside 
his  theatrical  tones  and  attitudes. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 
2.  In  law : (, a ) An  advocate  or  a proctor  in  civil 
courts  or  causes.  ( b ) A plaintiff.  [In  this 


Either  in  discourse  of  thought  or  actual  deed. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

2.  In  full  existence ; real ; denoting  that  which 
not  merely  can  be,  but  is : opposed  to  potential, 
apparent,  constructive,  and  imaginary. 

Hermogcnes,  says  Horace,  was  a singer  even  when  si- 
lent ; how?  — a singer  not  in  actu  but  in  posse.  So  AHenus 
was  a cobbler,  even  when  not  at  work ; that  is,  he  was  a 
cobbler  potential,  whereas,  when  busy  in  his  booth,  he  was 
a cobbler  actual.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  smallest  actual  good  is  better  than  the  most  magnifi- 
cent promises  o£  impossibilities.  Macaulay,  lord  Bacon. 

In  sundry  abnormal  states,  strong  feelings  of  cold  or 
heat  are  felt  throughout  the  body,  though  its  actual  tem- 
perature lias  remained  unaltered. 

H.  Spencer,  Prill,  of  Psychol.,  § 47. 

3.  Now  existing;  present:  opposed  to  past  and 

future : as,  in  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.— 
Actual  being.  See  being.— Actual  cautery.  See 
cautery,  !.  Actual  cognition,  opposed  to  virtual  and  to 
habitual  cognition,  lasts  only  while  the  attention  is  en- 
gaged upon  the  object.-  Actual  difference.  See  differ- 
ewce.— Actual  energy,  in  mech.,  energy  in  the  form 
or  motion ; vis  viva : opposed  to  potential  energy . which  is 
energy  in  the  form  of  position.  See  energy. — Actual 
entry.  See  entry.— Actual  fraud.  See  fraud.— Actual 
relation,  one  which  depends  upon  an  outward  fact,  and 
not  upon  a mere  desire  or  fancy.— Actual  sin,  in  theol., 
tlie  sin  of  the  individual,  in  contrast  with  the  sin  of  the 
race  or  original  sin.— Actual  Whole,  in  logic:  (a)  Any 
whole  except  a potential  whole.  ' J 

This  whole  is  called  potential,  whereas  the  rest  of  the 
species  are  called  actual. 

Burger sdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman,  i.  14. 
(b)  An  individual  as  containing  in  it  species,  or  a species 
as  containing  in  it  genera;  a metaphysical  or  formal 
whoie.  So  actual  parts.— The  actual,  that  which  is  real 
and  existing,  as  opposed  to  what  is  ideal  or  merely  pos- 
sible ; the  activities  and  cares  of  life. 

That  delicious  sense  of  disenthrallment  from  the  actual 
which  the  deepening  twilight  brings  with  it. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  54. 

= Syn.  Actual,  Positive,  etc.  (see  real),  veritable,  genuine 
certain,  absolute.  1 

actualisation,  actualise.  See  actualization 
actualize. 

actualism  (ak'tu-al-izm),  n.  [<  actual  + -ism.  ] 
In  metaph.,  the  doctrine  that  all  existence  is 
truly  active  or  spiritual,  and  not  dead  or  inert. 

There  is  nothing  so  clear  in  his  [Hinton’s]  earliest 
thought  as  the  doctrine,  embodied  in  the  word  Actualism. 
that  the  world  is  a process.  Mind.,  IX.  399. 

actualist  (ak'tu-al-ist),  n.  [<  actual  + -ist.1 
One  who  is  interested  in  or  deals  with  actuali- 
ties ; a realist :_  opposed  to  idealist.  Grote. 
actuality  (ak-tu-al'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  actualities  (-tiz). 
[=  F . actualite,  < ML.  actualita(t-)s  (Duns  Sco- 
tus),  < L.  actualis,  actual : see  actual.']  1.  The 
state  of  being  actual,  as  opposed  to  potential- 
ity; existence,  as  opposed  to  ideality. 

A man  may  deny  actuality  . . . to  the  Mahometan  idea 
of  God,  and  yet  be  no  atheist. 

Theodore  Parker,  Speculative  Atheism. 

George  Sand  says  neatly,  th’at  “Art  is  not  a study  of 
positive  reality”  ( actuality  were  the  fitter  word),  “but  a 
seeking  after  ideal  truth.  ” Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  208. 

2.  That  in  which  anything  is  realized. 

Nature  and  religion  are  the  bands  of  friendship ; excel- 
lency and  usefulness  are  its  great  endearments ; society 
and  neighborhood,  that  is,  the  possibilities  and  the  cir- 
cumstimces  of  converse,  are  the  determinations  and  actu- 
alities of  it.  jer%  Taylor,  Friendship. 


sense  properly  a Latin  word.]  — Character-actor  ’ Jar-  Tay 

“^Th°  portrays  characters  with  strongly  marked  pe’  actualization  (ak^tu-al-i-za'shon),  n.  A making 

real  or  actual;  the  reducing  “of  an  idea  to  a 


actualization 

State  of  actuality  or  existence ; the  state  of  be- 
ing made  actual.  Also  spelled  actualisation. 

It  [the  idea  of  peace]  is  expounded,  illustrated,  defined, 
with  different  degrees  of  clearness ; and  its  actualization, 
or  the  measures  it  should  inspire,  predicted  according  to 
the  light  of  each  seer.  Emerson,  War. 

actualize  (ak'tu-al-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ac- 
tualized, ppr.  actualizing.  [<  actual  + -izc ; = F. 
actualiser.]  To  make  actual.  Also  spelled  ac- 
tualise. 

His  [Macaulay's]  critical  severity  almost  actualizes  the 
idea  of  critical  damnation.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  20. 

actually  (ak'tu-al-i),  adv . 1 . As  an  actual  or 

existing  fact;  really;  in  truth:  often  used  as 
an  expression  of  wonder  or  surprise : as,  he  ac- 
tually accomplished  what  he  undertook. 

On  one  occasion  Sheridan  actually  forced  Burke  down 
upon  his  seat  in  order  to  prevent  a furious  explosion  of 
passion.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xv. 

The  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  causes  the  sun  to  be 
seen  before  it  actually  rises,  and  after  it  actually  sets. 

Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  43. 

2f.  By  action  or  active  manifestation;  in  act 
or  deed;  practically. 

Of  all  your  sex,  yet  never  did  I know 
Any  that  yet  so  actually  did  shew 
Such  rules  for  patience,  such  an  easy  way. 

Drayton,  Elegies. 

actualness  (ak'tu-al-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  actual  ; actuality.  [Rare.] 

actuarial  (ak-tu-a'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  actuary  or  to  actuaries,  or  to  the  business 
of  an  actuary:  as,  actuarial  calculations;  anac- 
tuarial  society. 

actuarially  (ak-tu-a'ri-al-i),  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  an  actuary ; in  an  actuarial  way. 

The  trade-unions  of  England  are,  actuarially  speaking, 
bankrupt.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  233. 

actuary  (ak'tu-a-ri),  n.;  pi.  actuaries (-riz).  [<  L. 
actuarius , a "shorthand- writer,  a clerk,  < actus 
(i actu -),  action,  public  employment:  see  act,  w.] 

1.  A registrar  or  clerk:  a term  of  the  civil  law, 
used  originally  in  courts  of  civil-law  jurisdic- 
tion. In  England — (a)  A clerk  who  registers  the  acts  and 
constitutions  of  the  lower  house  of  Convocation.  ( b ) An 
officer  appointed  to  keep  a savings-bank’s  accounts. 

2.  A person  skilled  in  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  chances  to  financial  affairs,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  the  insurance  of  lives. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  an  officer  of  a life-insur- 
ance company  whose  main  duties  are  to  make  the  com- 
putations necessary  to  determine  the  valuation  of  contin- 
gent liabilities,  computation  of  premiums,  compilation  of 
tables,  etc. 

actuate  (ak'tu-at),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  actu- 
ated, ppr.  actuating.  [<  ML.  actuatus,  pp.  of  ac- 
tuare,  perform,  put  in  action,  < L.  actus:  see 
act,  n.\  1.  To  put  into  action;  move  or  incite 

to  action:  as,  men  are  actuated  by  motives  or 
passions. 

Those  whom  their  superior  talents  had  deified,  were 
found  to  be  still  actuated  by  the  most  brutal  passions  of 
human  nature.  Goldsmith , Origin  of  Poetry. 

I succeeded  in  making  a very  good  electro-magnet,  . . . 
which  . . . performed  the  work  of  actuating  the  arma- 
ture with  perfect  success. 

E.  Gray,  in  G.  B.  Prescott’s  Elect.  Invent^  p.  185. 
2t.  To  make  actual  or  real;  carry  out;  exe- 
cute; perform. 

Only  to  be  thought  worthy  of  your  counsel, 

Or  actuate  what  you  command  to  me, 

Were  a perpetual  happiness. 

Massinger,  Roman  Actor,  iv.  2. 
=Syn.  1.  Actuate,  Impel,  Induce,  Incite,  Prompt,  Insti- 
gate. (See  impel.)  To  actuate  is  merely  to  call  into  action, 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  actuating  force ; but 
it  is  very  commonly  used  of  motives : as,  the  murderer  was 
actuated  by  revenge.  Impel,  to  drive  toward,  is  expressive 
of  more  passion,  haste,  urgency,  necessity ; hence  it  is  cou- 
pled with  words  of  corresponding  kind,  and  when  used 
with  quieter  words  it  gives  them  force : as,  youth  impelled 
him.  Induce,  to  lead  toward,  is  gentler  by  as  much  as 
leading  is  gentler  than  driving;  it  implies  the  effort  to 
persuade  by  presenting  motives,  but  is  also  used  where  the 
persuasion  is  only  figurative : as,  I was  at  last  induced  to 
go ; he  was  induced  by  my  example.  Incite,  prompt,  insti- 
gate are  used  only  when  motives  irrespective  of  physical 
force  are  the  actuating  power.  Incite  is  weaker  than  impel 
and  stronger  than  prompt ; it  expresses  more  eagerness 
than  impel ; it  implies  the  urging  of  men  toward  the  ob- 
jects of  kindled  feelings  and  generally  of  strong  desire. 
Prompt  is  more  general  in  its  meaning,  depending  upon 
its  connection  for  force  and  limitation;  it  is  often  preferred 
for  its  brevity  and  breadth  of  application.  Instigate,  to 
goad  on,  is  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  used  of  incitement 
to  good ; it  should  be  used  only  where  the  urging  is  toward 
evil.  It  generally  implies  that  such  urging  is  underhand, 
although  that  fact  is  sometimes  explicitly  stated : he  was 
(secretly)  instigated  to  his  perfidy. 

It  is  observed  by  Cicero  that  men  of  the  greatest  and 
most  shining  parts  are  most  actuated  by  ambition. 

Addison. 

Thus  we  see  that  human  nature  is  impelled  by  affections 
of  gratitude,  esteem,  veneration,  joy,  not  to  mention  vari- 
ous others.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  13. 

Desire  with  thee  still  longer  to  converse 
Induced  me,  Milton , P.  L.,  viii.  253. 
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If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 
To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a holy  band. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

More  apt 

To  slacken  Virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  456. 

With  the  education  she  had  received,  she  could  look  on 
this  strange  interruption  of  her  pilgrimage  only  as  a spe- 
cial assault  upon  her  faith,  instigated  by  those  evil  spirits 
that  are  ever  setting  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  just. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  xxv. 

actuatet  (ak'tu-at),  a.  [<  ML.  actuatus,  pp.  of 
actuare : see  the  verb.]  Put  into  action. 
South.  [Rare.] 

actuation  (ak-tu-a'shon),  n.  A putting  in  mo- 
tion or  operation ; communication  of  active  en- 
ergy or  force. 

I have  presupposed  all  things  distinct  from  him  to  have 
been  produced  out  of  nothing  by  him,  and  consequently 
to  be  posterior  not  only  to  the  motion,  but  the  actuation 
of  his  will.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  iv. 

actuator  (ak'tu-a-tor),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  actuates  or  puts  in  action.  [Rare.] 
actuoset  (ak'tu-os),  a.  [<  L.  actuosus,  full  of 
activity,  X actus,  action : see  act,  n.~]  Having 
the  power  of  action ; having  strong  powers  of 
action  ; abounding  in  action, 
actuosity  (ak-tu-os'i-ti),  n.  [=Pg.  actuosidade, 
<L.  as  if  *acluo'sita(i-)s,  X actuosus : see  actuose.] 
It.  Power  or  state  of  action.  [Rare.]  — 2.  In 
metaph.,  a state  of  activity  which  is  complete 
in  itself,  without  leading  to  any  result  that 
must  be  regarded  as  its  completion. 

That  actuosity  in  which  the  action  and  its  completion 
coincide,  as  to  think,  to  see.  J.  Hutchison  Stirling. 

acturet  (ak'tur),  n.  [<  act  + -ure.]  Actual 
operation  or  performance.  Shak.,  Lover’s  Com- 
plaint, 1.  185. 

acturience  (ak-tu'ri-ens),  n.  [<L.  as  if  *acturi- 
en(t-)s,  ppr.  of  an  assumed  *acturire,  desire  to 
act,  < actus,  pp.  of  agere,  do,  act,  + -wire,  de- 
siderative  suffix.  Cf.  esurient,  parturient.']  A 
desire  for  action.  Grote.  [Rare.] 
actus  (ak'tus),  n. ; pi.  actus.  [L.,  lit.  a driving, 
< agere,  drive:  see  act,  ».]  In  laic,  a road  for 
passengers  riding  or  driving ; a public  road  or 
highway.  [Rare.] 

acuatet  (_ak'u-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  as  if  *acuatus,  pp. 
of  *acudre,  X L.  acuere,  pp.  acutus,  sharpen: 
see  acute,  a.]  To  sharpen ; make  pungent  or 
sharp,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Immoderate  feeding  upon  pickled  meats,  and  debauch- 
ing with  strong  wines,  do  inflame  and  acuate  the  blood. 

^ Harvey , Consumption, 

acuate  (ak'u-at),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *acudtus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb’.]  Sharpened ; pointed, 
acuchi,  n.  See  acouchy. 

acuerdo  (a-ko-ar'do),  n.  [Sp.,  = E.  accord, 
n.]  1.  A resolution  of  a deliberative  body, 

as  of  an  ayuntamiento  or  town  council. — 2. 
A decision  or  legal  opinion  of  a court. — 3. 
The  members  of  a council  or  court  collec- 
tively. 

acuitiont  (ak-u-ish'on),  n.  [<  ML.  acnitio(n-), 
X L.  acuere,  sharpen:  see  acute,  a.]  The  act  of 
rendering  sharp,  literally  or  figuratively.  Spe- 
cifically — (a)  The  sharpening  of  medicines  to  increase  their 
effect,  as  by  the  addition  of  a mineral  acid  to  a vegetable 
acid.  ( b ) The  highest  sound  (accent)  in  the  pronunciation 
of  a word. 

acuity  (a-ku'j-ti),  n.  [<  F.  acuity,  X ML.  acui- 
ta(t-)s,  irreg.  < L.  acuere,  sharpen:  see  acute, 
a.,  and  -ity.]  Sharpness;  acuteness. 

[The]  acuity  or  bluntness  of  the  pin  that  bears  the  card. 

Perkins,  Magnetic  Needle,  Hist.  Royal  Soc.,  IV.  18. 

Many  of  them  [Eskimos]  . . . being  endowed  with  the 
acuity  of  vision  peculiar  to  nomads  and  hunters. 

Arc.  Cruise  of  the  Corwin,  1881,  p.  24. 

Aculeata  (a-ku-le-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [L .,  neut.  pi.  of 
aculeatus,  furnished  with  stings : see  aculeate, 
a.]  1.  A name  given  by  Latreille,  1802,  to  a 

group  of  hymenopterous  insects  in  ‘which  the 
abdomen  of  the  females  and  neuters  is  armed 
with  a sting,  consisting  of  two  fine  spicula  with 
reverted  barbs,  connected  with  a poison-reser- 
voir. The  group  includes  bees  and  wasps. — 
2f.  In  mammal.,  an  artificial  group  of  spiny 
rodents,  composed  of  the  genera  Hystrix  and 
Loncheres.  Illiger,  1811. 

aculeate  (a-ku'le-at),  a.  and  ».  [<  L.  aculeatus, 
furnished  with  stings,  thorny,  prickly,  < aculeus, 
a sting,  prickle : see  aculeus.]  I .a.  l.Insodl., 
furnished  with  a sting ; pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  Aculeata. — 2.  In  hot.,  furnished 
with  aculei  or  sharp  prickles;  aculeous. — 3. 
Figuratively,  pointed ; stinging. 

II.  n.  A hymenopterous  insect,  one  of  the 
Aculeata. 

aculeate  (a-ku'le-at),  v.  t.  [<L .aculeatus:  see 
aculeate,  a.]  Tomake pointed;  sharpen.  [Rare.] 


acupressure 

aculeated  (a-ku'le-a-ted),  p.  a.  [<  aculeate  + 
-ed2.]  1.  Armed  with  prickles. — 2.  Pointed; 

sharp ; incisive, 
aculei,  n.  Plural  of  aculeus. 
aculeiform  (a-ku'le-i-form),  a.  [<  L.  aculeus, 
prickle,  + -formis,  X forma,  shape.]  Formed 
like  a prickle. 

aculeolate  (a-ku'le-6-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  aculeola- 
tus,  X L.  aculeolus,  dim.  of  aculeus,  a sting, 
prickle : see  aculeus.]  In  hot.,  having  small 
prickles  or  sharp  points.  A.  Gray. 
aculeous  (a-ku'le-us),  a.  [<  aculeus  + -oms.]  In 
hot.,  same  as  aculeate. 

aculeus  (a-ku'le-us),  n. ; pi.  aculei  (-T).  [L.,  a 

sting,  prickle,  spine,  dim.  of  acus,  a needle : see 
acus.]  1.  The  poison-sting  of  the  aculeate  hy- 
menopterous insects,  as  bees,  wasps,  etc.  Sec 
Aculeata. — 2.  In  hot.,  a prickle ; a slender,  rigid, 
and  pointed  outgrowth  from  the  bark  or  epi- 
dermis, as  in  the  rose  and  blackberry,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a thorn,  which  grows  from  the  wood, 
acumen  (a-ku'men),  n.  [L.,  a point,  sting, 
fig.  acuteness,  X acuere,  sharpen:  see  acute.] 

1 . Quickness  of  perception  ; the  faculty  of  nice 
discrimination ; mental  acuteness  or  penetra- 
tion ; keenness  of  insight. 

His  learning,  above  all  kings  christened,  his  acumen , 
his  judgment,  his  memory. 

Sir  E.  Coke,  K.  James's  Proc.  agt.  Garnet,  sig.  G,  p.  3b. 

Individual  insight  and  acumen  may  point  out  conse- 
quences of  an  action  which  bring  it  under  previously 
known  moral  rules.  tr.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  135. 

2.  In  hot.,  a tapering  point.  =Syn.  1.  Penetration, 
discernment,  acuteness,  sharpness,  perspicacity,  insight. 

acuminate  (a-kti'mi-nat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 

acuminated,  ppr.  acuminating.  [<  L.  acumina- 
tus,  pp.  of  acuminare,  sharpen,  < acumen,  a 
point:  see  acumen.]  I.  trams.  To  bring  to  a 
point;  render  sharp  or  keen:  as,  “to  acumi- 
nate despair,”  Coicper,  Letters,  p.  172.  [Rare, 
except  in  the  past  participle.] 

This  is  not  acuminated  and  pointed,  as  in  the  rest,  but 
seemeth,  as  it  were,  cut  off.  Sir  1\  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

II.  intrans.  To  taper  or  rise  to  a point. 
[Obsolete,  except  in  the  present  participle.] 

They  [the  bishops],  . . . acuminating  still  higher  and 
higher  in  a cone  of  prelaty,  instead  of  healing  up  the 
gashes  of  the  church,  . . . fall  to  gore  one  another  with 
their  sharp  spires,  for  upper  places  and  precedence. 

. Milton,  Church  Gov.,  i. 

acuminate  (a-ku'mi-nat),  a.  [<  L.  acuminatus, 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Pointed;  acute.  Specifically 
— (a)  In  hot.,  having  a long,  tapering 
termination : applied  to  leaves  and  other 
organs.  When  the  narrowing  takes 
place  at  the  base  it  is  so  expressed,  for 
example,  acuminate  at  the  base;  when 
the  word  is  used  without  any.  limitation 
it  always  refers  to  the  apex,  (b)  In  omith., 
applied  in  a similar  sense  to  the  feathers 
of  birds ; tapering. 

acumination  (a-ku-mi-na'shon), 

n.  [<  L.  as  if  *acuminaUo(n-), 
X acuminare : see  acuminate,  u.]  1 . 
The  act  of  acuminating,  or  the 
state  of  being  acuminated ; a 
Acuminate  Leaf,  sharpening ; termination  in  a 
sharp  point. — 2.  A sharp  and 
tapering  point ; a pointed  extremity. 

The  coronary  thorns  . . . did  also  pierce  his  tender  and 
sacred  temples  to  a multiplicity  of  pains,  by  their  numer- 
ous deaminations.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  iv. 

3.  Acuteness  of  intellect ; acumen.  [Rare.] 

Wits,  which  erect  and  inscribe,  with  notable  zeal  and 
acumination,  their  memorials  in  every  mind  they  meet 
with.  Waterhouse,  Apol.  for  Learning  (1653),  p.  190. 

acuminose  (a-ku'mi-nos),  a.  [<  NL.  acumino- 
sus,  X L.  acumen,  point : see  acumen.]  In  hot., 
having  a sharp  or  tapering  point.  [Rare.] 
acuminous  (a-ku'mi-nus),  a.  [<  acumen  (-min-) 
+ -ous.  Cf  .acuminose.]  1.  Characterized  by 
acumen ; sharp ; penetrating. — 2.  Same  as  acu- 
minose. 

acuminulate  (ak-u-min'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 

*amminulum,  dim.  of  acumen,  a point,  + -ate1 ; 
after  acuminate.]  Somewhat  or  slightly  acu- 
minate. [Rare.] 

acupress  (ak'u-pres),  v.  t.  [<  L.  acus,  a needle, 
abl.  acu,  with’  a needle,  + press.]  In  surg.,  to 
apply  acupressure  to,  as  a bleeding  artery, 
acupression  (ak-u-presh'on),  n.  [<  L.  acus,  a 
needle,  + pressio(n-),  pressure.]  Same  as  acu- 
pressure. 

acupressure  (ak'u-presh-ur),  n.  [<  L.  acus,  a 
needle,  + pressura,  pressure : see  pressure.)  In 
surg.,  a method  (first  published  by  Sir  J.  Y. 
Simpson  in  1859)  of  stopping  hemorrhage  in 
arteries  during  amputations,  etc.,  consisting  in 
pressing  the  artery  closely  by  means  of  a pin 
or  needle  or  bit  of  inelastic  wire,  introduced 


acupressure 

through  the  sides  or  flaps  of  the  wound,  instead 
of  tying  with  a thread.  There  are  various  modes 
of  inserting  the  pin. 

acupuncturation  (ak-u-pungk-tu-ra'shon),  n. 
A pricking  with  or  as  if  with  a needle ; the 
practice  of  acupuncture.  [Bare.] 
acupuncturator  (ak-u-pungk'tu-ra-tor),  n. 
A needle,  or  battery  of  needles,  used  in  the 
operation  of  acupuncture, 
acupuncture  (ak'u-pungk-tur),  n.  [<  L.  acus,  a 
needle,  + punctura,  a pricking  : see  puncture .] 
1.  A surgical  operation  consisting  in  the  in- 
sertion of  delicate  needles  in  the  tissues.  This 
operation  has  been  practised  for  ages  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Apart  from  the  employment  of  needles  to  evacu- 
i morbid  fluid,  as  in  edema,  or  to  set  up  an  inflamma- 
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1.  Keen,  etc.  See  sharp.—  2 and  3.  Acute , Keen,  Shrewd, 
penetrating,  piercing,  sharp-witted,  bright.  (See  subtle.) 
An  acute  mind  pierces  a subject  like  a needle ; a keen  mind 
has  a fine,  incisive  edge,  like  a knife.  Keen  may  be  the 
most  objective  of  these  words.  An  acute  answer  is  one  that 
shows  penetration  into  the  subject ; a keen  answer  unites 
with  acuteness  a certain  amount  of  sarcasm,  or  antagonism 
to  the  person  addressed ; a shrewd  answer  is  one  that  com- 
bines remarkable  acuteness  with  wisdom  as  to  what  it  is 
practically  best  to  say.  Shrewd  differs  from  acute  and 
keen  by  having  an  element  of  practical  sagacity  or  as- 
tuteness. Only  keen  has  the  idea  of  eagerness : as,  he  was 
keen  in  pursuit.  See  astute  and  sharp. 

Powers  of  acute  and  subtile  disputation.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen 
As  is  the  razor’s  edge  invisible.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L., 


that  carries  them  very  creditably  through  the  world. 

J.  M orley,  Popular  Culture,  p.  303. 
acute  (a-kut'),  v.  t.  To  render  acute  in  tone. 
[Rare.] 

He  acutes  his  rising  inflection  too  much.  Walker,  Diet. 

acupuncture  (ak'u-pungk-tur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  acute-angled  (a-kut'ang,/gld),  a.  Having  sharp 
pp.  acupunctured , ppr.  acupuncturing.  In  surg.,  or  acute  angles,  or  angles  less  than  right  angles. 


tion,  as  in  ununited  fractures,  acupuncture  has  been  mostly 
used  for  myalgic,  neuralgic,  and  other  nervous  affections. 
2.  A mode  of  infanticide  in  some  countries, 
consisting  in  forcing  a needle  into  the  brain  of 
the  child. 


A.  D. 

pirate ; similarly  in  -cracy,  q.  v.  Hence  the 
short  form  -cy,  esp.  in  designations  of  office,  as 
m captain-cy,  ensign-cy,  cornet-cy,  etc.]  A suffix 
of  Latin  or  Greek  origin,  forming  nouns  of  qual- 
ity, state,  condition,  office,  etc.,  from  nouns  in 
(w“ich  becomes  -ac-,  the  suffix  being  -ate 
changed  to  -ac-,  + -y),  as  in  primacy,  curacy,  ad- 
vocacy, piracy,  etc.,  or  from  adjectives  in  -aci- 
ous,  as  in  fallacy. 

acyanoblepsy  (a-si"a-n6-blep'si),  n.  [<  Gr.  a- 
pnv.  + Kvavoc,  a blue  substance,  blue  (see  cya- 
nide), + -(Hefiajt.  pMnuv,  see,  look  on.]  A de- 

, feet  of  vision,  in  consequence  of  which  the  color 

Mother-wit  and  the  common  experiences  o{  life  do  often  *blue  cannot  be  distinguished, 
furnish  people  with  a sort  of  shrewd  and  sound  judgment  acyclic  (a-sik'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv  + kvkIlkAc 

circular : see  a-18  and  cyclic .]  In  hot.,  not  cyclic ; 


to  perform  the  operation  of  acupuncture  upon, 
acurset,  v.  t.  See  accurse. 
acus  (a'kus),  n. ; pi.  acus.  [L.  acus  (acu-),  a 
needle  or  pin,  as  being  pointed;  cf.  acuere, 
make  sharp  or  pointed:  see  acute,  a.)  1.  A 

needle,  especially  one  used  for  surgical  pur- 
poses.— 2.  In  archceol.,  sometimes,  the  pin  of 


Acute-angled  triangle,  a triangle  that  has  each  of  its 
angles  less  than  a right  angle. 

acute-angular  (a-kut'ang,'/gu-lar),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing an  angle  less  than  a right  angle ; acute- 
angled. — 2.  In  hot.,  having  stems  with  sharp 
corners  or  edges,  as  labiate  plants. 

Also  written  acutangular. 


a brooch  or  fibula. — 3.  [cap.]  («f)  A genus  of  acutely  (a-kut'li),  adv.  In  an  acute  manner; 
fishes.  Johnston,  1650.  (b)  A genus  of  mol-  sharply ; keenly ;_  with_ nice  discrimination. 


not  arranged  in  whorls.  Applied  by  Braun  to  flowers 
that  have  a spiral  arrangement  of  parts,  when  the  spiral 
turns  made  by  each  class  of  organs  are  not  all  complete 
in  distinction  from  hemicyclic , where  all  are  complete.  ’ 
Braun  has  termed  such  flowers  acyclic,  when  the  transi- 
tion from  one  foliar  structure  to  another,  as  from  calyx  to 
coiolla  or  from  corolla  to  stamens,  does  not  coincide  with 
a definite  number  of  turns  of  the  spiral  (as  Nymphfeace® 
and  Helleborus  odorus);  hemicyclic  when  it  does  so  coin- 
Clde<  Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  523. 

acyprinoid  (a-sip'ri-noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
(a-l°)  + cyprinoid .]  In  zoogeog.,  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  cyprinoid  fishes : applied  to 
one  of  the  fresh-water  divisions  of  the  equa- 


lusks.  Humphreys,  1797.  See  Terebra Acus  acutenaculum  (ak//u-te-nak'u-lum),  n. ; pi.  acu-  a(j. 


torial  zone,  embracing  the  tropical  American 
and  tropical  Pacific  regions.  Gunther. 


cannulata,  a trocar,  or  a tubular  needle  for  discharging 
fluids.— Acus  interpunctoria,  a couching-needle,  used 
in  operations  for  cataract.— Acus  ophthalmica,  a needle 
used  in  operations  for  ophthalmia  or  cataract.— Acus 
triquetra,  a three-sided  needle ; a trocar. 

Acusidse  (a-ko'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Acus, 
3 (b),  + -ida.)  Same  as  Terebridw. 
acustomt,  acustomancet,  etc.  See  accustom, 
accustomance,  etc. 

acutangular  (a-kut'ang'/gu-lar),  a.  Same  as 
acute-angular.  " Warburton. 

acutate  (a-ku'tat),  a.  [<  acute  + -ate L]  Slight- 
ly pointed. 

acute  (a-kut'),  a.  [<  L.  acutus,  sharp,  pp.  of 
acuere,  sharpen,  < y ' *ac,  be  sharp,  pierce  : see 
acid.)  1.  Sharp  at  the  end; 
ending  in  a sharp  point  or  an- 
gle : opposed  to  blunt  or  ob- 
tuse. Specifically  applied,  (a)  in  hot., 
to  a leaf  or  other  organ  ending  in  a 
sharp  angle  ; [6)  in  geom.,  to  an  angle 
less  than  a right  angle.  See  acute- 
angled. 

2.  Sharp  or  penetrating  in  in- 
tellect; possessing  keenness  of 
insight  or  perception ; exercis- 
ing nice  discernment  or  discrimination : op- 
posed to  dull  or  stupid:  as,  “the  acute  and 
ingenious  author,”  Locke. — 3.  Manifesting  in- 
tellectual keenness  or  penetration ; marked  or 
characterized  by  quickness  of  perception  or 
nice  discernment:  applied  to  mental  endow- 
ments and  operations:  as,  acute  faculties  or 
arguments. 

Leigh  Hunt,  whose  feminine  temperament  gave  him 
acute  perceptions  at  the  expense  of  judgment. 

Lowell,  Study 'Windows,  p.  261. 
4.  Having  nice  or  quick  sensibility ; suscepti- 
ble of  slight  impressions ; having  power  to  feel 
or  perceive  small  or  distant  objects  or  effects : 
as,  a man  of  acute  eyesight,  hearing,  or  feeling. 

Were  our  senses  made  much  quicker  and  acuter,  the  ap- 
pearance and  outward  scheme  of  things  would  have  quite 
another  face  to  us.  Locke. 


Acutenaculum,  or  Needle-holder. 


Acute  Leaves. 


tcnacula  (-la).  [<L.  acus , needle,  4*  tenaculum , 

holder,  < teiiere, 
hold.]  In  surg., 
a needle-holder 
used  during  op- 
aerations, 
acuteness  (a- 
kut'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  acute,  (a)  The 
quality  of  being  sharp  or  pointed. 

The  lance-shaped  windows  form  at  their  vertex  angles 
of  varying  degrees  of  acuteness.  Oxford  Glossary. 

(&)  The  faculty  of  nice  discernment  or  perception  ; quick- 
ness or  keenness  of  the  senses  or  understanding.  [By  an 
acuteness  of  the  senses  or  of  mental  feeling  we  perceive 
small  objects  or  slight  impressions  ; by  an  acuteness  of  in- 
tellect we  discern  nice  distinctions.] 

He  [Berkeley]  was  possessed  of  great  acuteness  and  in- 
genuity, but  was  not  distinguished  for  good  sense  or 
shrewdness.  McCosh,  Berkeley,  p.  63. 

There  may  be  much  of  acuteness  in  a thing  well  said,  but 
there  is  more  in  a quick  reply. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Mock  Astrol. 

(c) In  rhet.  or  music,  sharpness  or  elevation  of  sound. 

(d)  In  pathol. , violence  of  a disease,  which  brings  it  speedily 
to  a crisis. 

acutiatort  (a-ku'shi-a-tor),  n.  [ML.,  < acuti- 
are,  sharpen,  < L.  acutus,  sharp : see  acute,  a. 
Cf . aiguise .]  In  the  middle  ages,  a person  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sharpen  weapons.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  firearms  such  persons  were  neces- 
sary attendants  of  armies, 
acutifoliate  (a-ku-ti-fo'li-at),  a.  [<  L.  acutus, 
sharp,  + foliatus,  leaved:  see  foliate.)  In  hot., 
having  sharp-pointed  leaves.  A.  Gray. 
Acutilingues  (a-ku-ti-ling'gwez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< L.  acutus,  sharp,  + lingua  = E.  tongue.)  A 
division  of  Andrenidce,  containing  those  soli- 
tary bees  whose  labium  is  acute  at  the  end: 
distinguished  from  Obtusilingues,  in  which  the 
labium  is  obtuse. 

acutilobate  (a-ku-ti-16'bat),  a.  [<  L.  acutus, 
sharp,  + NL.  lobatus,  lobate : see  lobate.)  In 
hot.,  having  acute  lobes : said  of  certain  leaves. 
A.  Gray. 

acuto-nodose  (a-ku-to-no'dos),  a.  [<  L.  acu- 
tus, sharp,  + nodosus,  knotted:  see  nodose.) 
Acutely  nodose.  Dana.  (N.  E.  D.) 

The  aro- 


[<  L.  ad-,  prefix,  ad,  prep.,  to,  unto,  toward, 


The  acute  hearing  of  the  Veddahs  is  shown  by  their 
hahit  of  finding  bees’  nests  by  the  hum. 

H.  Spencer,  Brin,  of  Sociol.,  § 40. 

5.  Keen ; sharp;  intense;  poignant:  said  of  acuyari-wood  (a-ko-ya'ri-wud),  n. 
pain,  pleasure,  etc. — 6.  High  in  pitch;  shrill: 
said  of  sound : opposed  to  grave.  See  acute  ac- 
cent, below. — 7.  In  pathol.,  attended  with  more 
or  less  violent  symptoms  and  coming  speedily 
to  a crisis:  applied  to  a disease:  as,  an  acute 
pleurisy:  distinguished  from  subacute  and 
chronic. — Acute  accent,  (a)  Utterance  of  a single 
sound,  as  a syllable  of  a word,  at  a higher  pitch  than 
others ; accentual  stress  of  voice,  (b)  A mark  (')  used  to 
denote  accentual  stress,  and  also  for  other  purposes.  To 
denote  stress  in  English,  it  is  now  generally  placed  after 
the  accented  syllable,  as  in  this  dictionary,  but  sometimes 
over  the  vowel  of  that  syllable.  The  latter  is  done  regu- 
larly in  such  Greek  words  as  take  this  accent,  and  in  all 
Spanish  words  the  accentuation  of  which  varies  from  the 
standard  rule.  In  some  languages  it  is  used  only  to  de- 
termine the  quality  or  length  of  vowel-sounds,  as  on  e in 
French  (as  in  ttd),  and  on  all  the  vowels  in  Hungarian ; and 
in  Polish  and  other  Slavic  languages  it  is  also  placed  over 
some  of  the  consonants  to  mark  variations  of  their  sounds. 

For  other  uses,  see  accent,  n. — Acute  angle.  See  angle's. 

—Acute  ascending  paralysis.  See  Landry’s  paralysis,  _ , , 

under  paralysis. — Acute  bisectrix.  See  bisectrix.  = Syn.  acy,  < LL.  *pir-atia,  < Gr.  miparua,  < nEiparyg, 


matic  wood  of  the  tree  Protium  altissimum  of 
Guiana. 

acy.  [(1)  Directly,  or  through  ME.  and  OF. 
-ade,  < ML.  -acia,  < LL.  -atia,  forming  nouns  of 
quality,  state,  or  condition  from  nouns  in  -a(  t-)s, 
as  in  abb-acy,  < LL.  abb-at-ia,  <abb-a(t-)s,  abbot; 
prim-acy,  < F.prim-atie,  < LL.  prim-at-ia,  < prim- 
a(t-)s,  primate,  etc.  (2)  < LL.  -atia,  forming 
nouns  of  state  from  nouns  iu  -atus,  as  iu  ad- 
voc-acy,  < LL.  advoc-at-ia,  < L.  advoc-at-us,  advo- 
cate, etc.  (3)  < L.  -acia,  forming  nouns  of  qual- 
ity from  adjectives  in  -ax  (- aci -),  as  iu  fall-acy, 
< L.  fall-aci-a,  < fall-ax  (-aci-),  deceptive,  etc. 
These  three  sources  of  -acy  were  more  or  less 
confused,  and  the  suffix  has  been  extended  to 
form  many  nouns  which  have  no  corresponding 


upon,  for,  etc.,  = AS.  wt,  E.  at,  q.  v.  In  later 
L.  ad-  before  b,  c,  f,  g,  l,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  was 
assimilated,  as  ab-,  ac-,  af-,  ag-,  al-,  an-,  ap-, 
ac-,  ar-,  as-,  at-  (see  ab-breviate,  ac-cuse,  affect, 
ag-gravate,  al-lude,  an-nex,  ap-plaud,  ac-quiesce, 
arrogate,  as-sist,  at-tract).  Before  sc-,  sp-,  st-, 
it  was  reduced  to  a-  (see  a-scend,  aspire,  a- 
stringent,  and  «-i2).  Before  d,  h,  j,  m,  before 
vowels,  and  often  in  other  cases,  it  remained 
unchanged.  In  OP.  ad-  with  all  its  variants 
was  reduced  to  a-,  and  was  so  adopted  into  ME. 
But  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  a fashion  of 
“restoring”  the  L.  spelling  (ad-,  ac-,  af-,  etc.) 
began  to  prevail,  and  soon  became  the  rule  in 
both  P.  and  E.,  though  P.  still  retains  many, 
and  E.  a few,  of  the  old  forms  (see  ac-company, 
ad-dress,  affront,  ag-grieve,  al-lay 2,  al-low,  an- 
nounce, ap-peal,  ar-rest,  at-tend,  etc.).  By  con- 
fusion of  the  ME.  a-,  for  ad-,  ac-,  af-,  etc.,  with 
ME.  a-  of  other  origin  (<  L.  ab-,  OF.  en-,  es-, 
AS.  d-,  ge-,  on-,  etc.),  the  latter  a-  has  been  in 
some  cases  erroneously  “restored”  to  ad-,  ac-, 
af-,  etc.,  as  in  ad-vance,  ac-cloy,  ac-curse,  ac- 
knowledge, afford,  affray,  al-layl  admiral, 
etc.]  1 . A prefix  of  Latin  origin,  with  primary 
sense  “to,”  and  hence  also  “ toward,  upon,  for,” 
etc.,  expressing  in  Latin,  and  so  in  English, 
etc.,  motion  or  direction  to,  reduction  or  change 
into,  addition,  adherence,  intensification,  etc., 
in  English  often  without  perceptible  force. 
According  to  the  following  consonant,  it  is 
variously  assimilated  ab-,  ac-,  af-,  etc.,  or  re- 
duced to  a-.  See  etymology. — 2.  A prefix  of 
various  other  origin,  erroneously  put  for  other 
prefixes,  as  iu  advance,  etc.  See  etymology. 
-ad1.  [<  L.  -as  (-ad-),  < Gr.  -ag  (-ad-),  fern,  suffix 
equiv.  to  -tg  (-id-) : see  -id2.]  A suffix  of  Greek 
origin  appended  to  nouns.  It  is  used  in  forming— 
(1)  collective  numerals,  as  monad , dyact,  triad,  tetrad,  etc. 
terms  used  in  classifying  chemical  elements  or  radicals 
according  to  the  number  of  their  combining  units  ■ (2] 
feminine  patronymics  (=  -id),  as  in  dryad,  Pleiades! etc. 
(see  -adce,  -ida>)\  hence  used  in  IAta?  (IAiaS-),  Iliad,  and 
in  the  ti  tles  of  poems  named  in  imitation  of  it,  as  Dunciad , 
Columbiad : compare  pEneid,  Thebaid ; (3)  by  Bindley 
family  names  of  plants  akin  to  a genus,  as  liliad,  trilliad 
etc.,  on  words  ending  in  -a  or  after  a vowel » otherwise  -id 
as  in  orchid.  ’ 

-ad2.  [<F.  -ade:  see  -ade1.]  A suffix  iu  ballad 
aud  salad  (formerly  balade  and  salade),  usually 
represented  by  -ade.  See  -ade1. 

-ads.  [A  mod.  use  of  L.  ad,  to.]  In  anal,  a 
suffix  denoting  relation,  situation,  or  direction, 
having  the  same  force  as  the  English  suffix 
-ward,  or  the  word  toward.  Thus,  dorsad,  backward, 
towai  d the  dorsum  or  back ; ectad,  outward,  toward  the 
exterior  ; entad,  inward,  toward  the  interior.  So,  also 
cephalad  headward,  forward;  dextrad,  to  the  right,  on 
tl1.®  ”8^  h,an(l  of,  etc.  It  is  used  almost  at  will,  with 
either  Greek  or  Latin  words.  Its  use  is  advantageous  as 
restricting  the  idea  of  direction  to  the  body  of  the  animal 
itself,  without  considering  the  position  in  which  that 
body  may  be  with  relation  to  externals ; since  for  ex- 
ample, what  is  backward  in  the  anatomy  of  man ’when  in 
the  erect  posture  is  upward  in  that  of  a quadruped  when 
m the  correctively  natural  horizontal  attitude,  while  in 
both  it  is  equally  dorsad. 


form  m L.  as  m cur-acy,  accur-acy,  etc.  Analog^  uu„u  „ I3  cquauy  aorma 

rforiilwdw'?’  <Jr.  'f r’  S°me  W°-rdS  °£  ^•rvAn  deviation  0f  advertisement. 

mplr-  A;-  D,  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  phrase  anno 
< Gr-  ™paTeia.  < mioarnr.  Domini,  m the  year  of  the  Lord:  as,  A.  D.  1887. 


-ada 

-ada.  [Sp.  Pg.  -ada  = It.  -ata  = F.  -6e,  < L.  -ata, 
fem.  of  -atus : see  -ade  1,  -ate  1.]  A suffix  of 
Latin  origin,  the  Spanish  feminine  form  of 
-ade1,  -ate1,  aainarmada:  in  English  sometimes, 
erroneously,  -ado,  as  in  bastinado,  Spanish  bas- 
tinada. 

Adacna  (a-dak'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
Sauvetv,  hite.]  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Adacnidce  (which  see).  Eichwald,  1838. 
adacnid  (a-dak'nid),  n.  A bivalve  mollusk,  of 
the  family  Adacnidce. 

Adacnidse  (a-dak'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Adacna 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  dimyarian  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Adacna.  The  animals 
which  compose  this  family  have  elongated,  nearly  united 
siphons,  and  a compressed  foot;  the  shell,  which  gapes 
behind,  has  a sinuated  pallial  line  and  a nearly  toothless 
hinge,  or  the  teeth  merely  rudimentary.  The  species  are 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  Aral,  Caspian,  and  Black  seas 
and  neighboring  waters. 

adactt  (a-dakt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  adactns,  pp.  of  adi- 
gere,  drive  to,  < ad,  to,  + agere,  drive.]  To 
drive  ; coerce.  Fotlierby,  Atheomastix,  p.  15. 
adactyl,  adactyle  (a-dak'til),  a.  Same  as 
adactylous. 

adactylous  (a-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv., 
without,  + SasTvlo g,  digit : see  dactyl.']  In  cool., 
without  fingers  or  toes. 

adadt  (a-dad'),  interj.  [A  var.  of  egad.]  An  ex- 
pletive of  asseveration  or  emphasis. 

-adast.  [NL-,  < Gr.  -adai,  pi.  of  -ath/r,  after  -/-, 
equiv.  to  -idyg  after  a consonant  or  another 
vowel : see  -idee.]  In  cool.,  a suffix  equivalent 
to  -idee,  forming  names  of  families  of  animals. 
See  -idee. 

adaemonist  (a-de'mon-ist),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
Saiyuv,  a demon  (see  demon),  + -ist.]  One  who 
denies  the  existence  or  personality  of  the  devil, 
adag,  attac  (ad'ag,  at'ak),  n.  [<  Gael,  adag, 
a haddock ; perhaps  borrowed  from  E.  had- 
dock.] A local  name  of  the  haddock,  used  about 
Moray  frith  in  Scotland.  Gordon. 
adaga  (a-da'ga),  n.  [Pg.  adaga,  a dagger,  a 
short  sword.  Cf.  adargue  (?).]  An  Asiatic 
weapon,  having  a short,  broad  blade  at  right 
angles  with  a staff  which  serves  as  a handle. 
It.  F.  Burton,  Book  of  the  Sword, 
adage  (ad'aj),  n.  [<F.  adage,  <L.  adagium  (col- 
lateral form  adagio),  < ad,  to,  + - agium , < aio 
(orig.  *agio),  I say,  = Gr.  r/fi't,  I say,  = Skt.  c/  ah, 
say.]  A pithy  saying  in  current  use ; a brief 
familiar  proverb;  an  expression  of  popular 
wisdom,  generally  figurative,  in  a single  phrase 
or  sentence,  and  of  remote  origin. 

Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified, 

That  beggars,  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

= Syn.  Aphorism , Axiom,  Maxim,  etc.  See  aphorism. 
adagialt  (a-da'ji-al),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or 
containing  an  adage:  as,  “that  adagialve rse,” 
Barrow,  Works,  I.  93. 

adagietto  (a-da-jiet'to),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  adagio, 
q.  v.]  In  music  : (a)’ A short  adagio.  (6)  An 
indication  of  time,  signifying  somewhat  faster 
* than  adagio. 

adagio  (a-da'jio),  adv.,  a.,  and  n.  [It.,  slowly, 
lit.  at  leisure,  < ad,  to,  + agio,  leisure,  ease  : see 
ease.]  In  music:  I.  adv.  Slow;  slowly,  leisure- 
ly, and  with  grace.  When  repeated,  adagio, 
adagio,  it  directs  the  performance  to  be  very 
slow. 

II.  a.  Slow : as,  an  adagio  movement. 

HI.  n.  A slow  movement;  also,  a piece  of 
music  or  part  of  a composition  characterized  by 
slow  movement. 

adagyt  (ad'a-ji),  n.  Same  as  adage. 

Adalia  (a-da'li-a),  ».  [NL.  (Mulsant,  1851),  an 
invented  name.]  A genus  of  beetles,  of  the 
family  Coccinellidce.  The  commonest  species  is  A. 
bipunctata,  the  two-spotted  lady -bird,  having  a black  head 
with  two  yellow  spots  on  each  side,  the  prothorax  black 
and  marked  with  yellow,  the  scutellum  black,  and  the 
elytra  yellowish  with  a central  round  black  spot  on  each. 
★The  insect  is  useful  in  destroying  plant-lice. 

Adam  (ad'am),  n.  [<  L.  Adam  (and  Adamus), 
< Gr.  ’Adag  (and  "Adagog),  < Heb.  ’cidam,  a hu- 
man being,  associated  in  popular  etym.  with 
’adamdh,  earth,  and  later  with  ’cidam,  be  red.] 

1.  A generic  name,  meaning  ‘man,’  applied 
in  Genesis  to  the  first  human  being,  and  hence 
taken,  later,  as  his  specific  orpersonal  name. — 

2.  The  evil  inherent  in  humannature,  regarded 
as  inherited  from  Adam. 

Consideration  like  an  angel  came, 

And  whipp’d  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 

3f.  A Serjeant  or  bailiff.  This  sense  rests  chiefly  on 
the  following  quotation,  and  is  explained  by  the  commen- 
tators as  a reference  to  the  fact  that  the  buff  worn  by  the 
bailiff  resembled  the  native  “buff”  of  our  first  parent. 
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Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but  that  Adam 
that  keeps  the  prison.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  3. 

Adam  and  Eve,  the  popular  name  in  the  United  States 
for  a certain  terrestrial  orchid,  Aplectrum  spicatum. — 
Adam’s  ale,  Adam’s  wine,  water,  as  being  the  only  bev- 
erage in  Adam’s  time : sometimes  called  Adam.  [Colloq.] 
A Rechabite  poor  Will  must  live, 

And  drink  of  Adam’s  ale. 

Prior,  Wandering  Pilgrim. 

Sirrah,  ...  go  bring 

A cup  of  cold  Adam  from  the  next  purling  spring. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  IV.  11. 
Adam’s  apple,  {a)  Pomum  Adami,  the  prominence  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  throat  formed  by  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx : so  called  from  the 
notion  that  a piece  of  the  forbidden  fruit  stuck  in  Adam’s 
throat.  The  protuberance  is  specially  noticeable  in  the 
male  sex  after  puberty,  as  the  larynx  enlarges  in  boys  at 
the  time  when  the  change  in  the  voice  occurs,  (b)  A va- 
riety of  the  lime,  Citrus  medica,  with  a depression  which 
is  fancifully  regarded  in  Italy  as  the  mark  of  Adam’s  teeth. 
See  Citrus,  (c)  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  plantain, 
the  fruit  of  Musa  paradisiaca. — Adam’s  flannel,  the 
common  mullen,  Verbascum  Thapsus. — Adam’s  needle 
and  thread,  a common  name  of  Yucca  filamentosa. 

adamant  (ad'a-mant),  n.  [<  ME.  adamant,  ada- 
maunt,  ademaunt,  adamaund,  also  athamant, 
atthamant,  etc.  (after  AS.  atliamans ),  and  ad- 
mont,  < OF.  adamaunt,  ademaunt,  in  popular 
form  aimant  = Pr.  adiman,  adman,  ayman  = Sp. 
Pg.  iman,  < ML.  *adimas  {*adimant-),  L.  adamas 
{adamant-),  < Gr.  aSapac;  {aSapavr-),  lit.  uncon- 
querable (<  a-  priv.  + 6apav,  conquer,  = L.  do- 
mare  = E.  tame,  q.  v.),  first  used  (by  Homer)  as 
a personal  epithet;  later  (in  Hesiod  and  subse- 
quentwriters)asthename  of  a very  hard  metal 
such  as  was  used  in  armor — prob.  steel,  but 
endowed  by  imaginative  writers  with  super- 
natural powers  of  resistance ; in  Plato,  also  of 
a metal  resembling  gold;  in  Theophrastus,  of 
a gem,  prob.  a diamond;  in  Pliny,  of  the  dia- 
mond, under  which  he  includes  also,  perhaps, 
corundum;  in  Ovid,  of  the  magnet;  in  later 
writers  regarded  as  an  anti-magnet.  Tlie  name 
has  thus  always  been  of  indefinite  and  fluctu- 
ating sense.  From  the  same  source,  through 
the  perverted  ML.  forms  diamans,  diamentum, 
comes  E.  diamant,  diamond,  q.  v.]  1.  A name 

applied  with  more  or  less  indefiniteness  to 
various  real  or  imaginary  metals  or  minerals 
characterized  by  extreme  hardness : as  (1)  the 
diamond,  (2)  the  natural  opposite  of  the  dia- 
mond, (3)  a lodestone  or  magnet,  and  (4)  an 
anti-magnet. 

The  garnet  and  diamond,  or  adamant. 

Sullivan,  Views  of  Nature,  I.  438.  (N.  E.  D.) 

The  adamant  cannot  draw  yron,  if  the  diamond  lye 
by  it.  Lyly,  Euphues,  sig.  K,  p.  10.  {N.  E.  D.) 

The  grace  of  God’s  spirit,  like  the  true  loadstone  or 
adamant,  draws  up  the  iron  heart  of  man  to  it. 

Bp.  Hall,  Occas.  Med.,  p.  52. 

The  adamant  ...  is  such  an  enemy  to  the  magnet. 

Leonardus,  Mirr.  Stones,  p.  63.  (N.  E.  D .) 

2.  In  general,  any  substance  of  impenetrable 
or  surpassing  hardness ; that  which  is  impreg- 
nable to  any  force.  [It  is  chiefly  a rhetorical 
or  poetical  word.] 

As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint  have  I made  thy  fore- 
head. Ezek.  iii.  9. 

But  who  would  force  the  soul,  tilts  with  a straw 
Against  a champion  cased  in  adamant. 

Wordsivorth , Persecution  of  Covenanters,  iii.  7. 

adamanteant  (ad'a-man-tehm),  a.  [<L.  ada- 
manteus,  < adamas,  adamant:  see  adamant.] 
Hard  as  adamant.  [Rare.] 

Chalybean  temper'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamantean  proof.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  134. 

adamantine  (ad-a-man'tin),  a.  [<  L.  adaman- 
tinus,  < Gr.  aSapa vtlvoq,  < ddd/iar : see  adamant.] 

1.  Made  of  adamant;  having  the  qualities  of 
adamant ; impenetrable. 

In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  he  bound. 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  47. 

Each  gun 

Prom  its  adamantine  lips 

Flung  a death-cloud  round  the  ships. 

Campbell , Battle  of  Baltic. 

2.  Resembling  the  diamond  in  hardness  or  in 
luster.— Adamantine  hards,  in  U.  S.  pol.  hist.  See 
hard,  n.— Adamantine  spar,  (a)  A very  hard,  hair- 
brown  variety  of  corundum,  often  of  adamantine  or  dia- 
mond-like luster.  It  yields  a very  hard  powder  used  in 
polishing  diamonds  and  other  gems.  (If)  Corundum,  from 
its  hardness  or  peculiar  occasional  luster.  See  corundum. 

adamantoid  (ad-a-man'toid),  n.  [<Gr.  adapag 
(di iapavr-),  adamant,  diamond,  + eltiog,  form : see 
-oid.]  A crystal  characterized  by  being  bound- 
edby48equal triangles;  ahexoctahedron.  See 
cut  under  hexoctahedron. 

adambulacral  (ad-am-bu-la'kral),  a.  [<  L.  ad, 
to,  + ambulacrum,  q.  v.]  Adjacent  to  the  am- 
bulacra. Applied  in  zodl.,  by  way  of  distinction  from 
ambulacra l,  to  a series  of  ossicles  in  echinoderms  which 
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lie  at  the  sides  of  the  ambulacral  grooves,  and  against 
which  the  ambulacral  ossicles  abut.  See  cut  under  Aste- 
riidee. 

Adamhood  (ad'am-hud),  n.  Adamic  or  human 
nature;  manhood.  Emerson.  [Rare.] 

Adamic  (a-dam'ik),  a.  1.  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  Adam  or  to  his  descendants : as,  the 
Adamic  world ; Adamic  descent. 

Prof.  Winchell,  of  course,  takes  the  ground  that  the  older 
or  black  race  is  of  an  inferior  type  to  the  subsequent  or, 
as  lie  calls  them,  the  Adamic  races. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  500. 

I have  stated  these  supposed  conditions  of  the  Adamic 
creation  briefly.  Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  239. 

2.  Resembling  Adam  before  the  fall ; naked ; 
unclothed — Adamic  earth,  common  red  clay,  so  called 
from  a notion  that  Adam  means  red  earth. 

Adamical  (a-dam'i-kal),  a.  Relating  or  re- 
lated to  Adam;  Adamic. 

Adamically  (a-dam'i-kal-i),  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  Adam ; nakedly. 

Halbert  standing  on  the  plunging  stage  Adamically, 
without  a rag  upon  him.  II.  Kingsley,  Geoff.  Ham.,  xlvi. 

adamine  (ad'a-min),  n.  Same  as  Adamite , 4. 

Adamite  (ad'a-mlt),  n.  [<  Adam  + -ite2.']  1. 
One  of  mankind ; one  of  the  human  race  con- 
sidered as  descended  from  Adam. — 2.  One  of 
that  section  of  mankind  more  particularly  re- 
garded as  the  offspring  of  Adam,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a supposed  older  race,  called  Fre- 
adamites. 

Prof.  Winchell’s  pamphlet  on  Adamites  and  Preadam- 
ites.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  500. 

3.  [LL.  Adamitaij  pL]  One  of  a sect  which 
originated  in  the  north  of  Africa  in  the  second 
century,  and  pretended  to  have  attained  to  the 
primitive  innocence  of  Adam,  its  members  accord- 
ingly rejected  marriage  as  an  effect  and  clothing  as  a sign 
of  sin,  and  appeared  in  their  assemblies,  called  paradises, 
naked.  This  heresy  reappeared  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, in  Savoy,  and  again  in  the  fifteenth  century  among 
the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  in  Germany, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  It  was  suppressed  in  1421  on 
account  of  the  crimes  and  immoralities  of  its  votaries.  (See 
Picard  and  Picardist.)  When  toleration  was  proclaimed 
by  Joseph  II.,  in  1781,  the  sect  revived,  but  was  promptly 
proscribed.  Its  latest  appearance  was  during  the  insur- 
rection of  1848-9. 

The  truth  is,  Teufelsdrockh,  though  a Sans-culottist,  is 
no  Adamite,  and,  much  perhaps  as  he  might  wish  to  go 
forth  before  this  degenerate  age  “ as  a sign,”  would  no- 
wise wish  to  do  it,  as  those  old  Adamites  did,  in  a state 
of  nakedness.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  40. 

4.  (7.  c.]  [After  the  French  mineralogist  M. 
Adam  4*  -ite2.]  A mineral  occurring  in  small 
yellow  or  green  crystals  and  in  mammillary 
groups ; a hydrous  arseniate  of  zinc,  isomor- 
phous  with  olivenite : found  in  Chili,  at  Lau- 
rium  in  Greece,  and  elsewhere.  Also  adamine. 

Adamitic  (ad-a-mit'ik), , a.  [<  Adamite  + -ic.] 

1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  the  descendants  of  Adam ; 
pertaining  to  mankind ; human. 

He  [Mr.  Webster]  was  there  in  his  Adamitic  capacity, 
as  if  he  alone  of  all  men  did  not  disappoint  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  but  was  a fit  figure  in  the  landscape. 

Emerson,  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the  sect  of 
the  Adamites. 

Nor  is  it  other  than  rustic  or  Adamitic  impudence  to 
confine  nature  to  itself. 

Jer.  Taylor  (7),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  164. 

Adamitical  (ad-a-mit'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  Adam- 
itic. 

Adamitism  (ad'a-mit-izm),  n.  [<  Adamite  + 
-ism.]  1.  The  doctrines  of  the  Adamites. — 2. 
The  practice  of  dispensing  with  clothing,  as  did 
the  Adamites,  or  the  state  of  being  unclothed. 
S ee  Adamite,  3. 

adamsite  (ad'amz-it),  n.  [For  C.  B.  Adams, 
an  American  geologist.]  A greenish-black 
mica  found  in  Derby,  Vermont. 

adance  (a-dans'),prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3, 
on,  + dance.]  Dancing. 

[You  cannot]  prevent  Beranger  from  setting  all  pulses 
a-dance  in  the  least  rhythmic  and  imaginative  of  modern 
tongues.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  238. 

Adansonia  (ad-an-so'ni-ii),  n.  [NL. ; named  in 
honor  of  Michel  Adanson  (died  1806),  a French 
naturalist  who  traveled  in  Senegal  in  1749- 
53.]  A small  genus  of  trees  belonging  to 
the  family  Bombacacea.  A.  digitata  is  the  Afri- 
can  calabash-tree,  or  haobab-tree  of  Senegal.  See  baobab. 
A.  Gregorii,  the  only  other  species,  is  the  cream-of-tartar 
tree  of  northern  Australia.  See  cream-of-tartar  tree,  under 
cream. 

Adapidsa  (a-dap'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Adapis 
+ -idm.]  A family  of  extinct  lemuroid  mam- 
mals, of  which  the  genus  Adapis  is  the  type. 

Adapis  (ad'a-pis),  n.  [NL. ; a name  applied 
by  Gesner,  about  1550,  to  the  common  rabbit. 
Etym.  unknown ; referred  doubtfully  to  Gr.  a- 
intensive  + damg,  a rug,  carpet.]  A genus  of 
extinct  mammals  of  the  Eocene  or  Lower  Ter- 
tiary age,  described  from  portions  of  three 
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skulls  found  by  Cuvier  in  the  gypsum-quarries 
of  Montmartre,  Paris,  and  by  him  referred  to 
his  order  Pachydermata , and  considered  as  re- 
lated in  some  respects  to  Anoplotherium.  The 

animal  was  of  about  the  size  of  a rabbit.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigations, based  upon  additional  material,  have  shown 
Adapis  to  be  the  type  of  a family  Adapidce , representing 
a generalized  form  of  the  lemurine  series  (Pachylernurince, 
^.I'  llhol)  of  the  order  Primates. 
adapt  (a-dapt'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  adapter  = It.  adat- 
tare,  < L.  adaptare,  fit  to,  < ad,  to,  + aptare, 
make  fit,  < aptus,  fit:  see  apt.']  1.  To  make 
suitable;  make  to  correspond;  fit  or  suit;  pro- 
portion. 

A good  poet  will  adapt  the  very  sounds,  as  well  as  words 
to  the  things  he  treats  of.  p0pe,  Letters. 

The  form  and  Structure  of  nests,  that  vary  so  much,  and 
are  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  wants  and  habits  of 
each  species.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Selec.,  p.  210. 

Two  errors  are  in  common  vogue  in  regard  to  instinct : 
first,  that  it  never  errs ; secondly,  that  it  never  adapts 
itself  to  changed  circumstances. 

Maudsley , Body  and  Will,  § 5. 

2.  To  fit  by  alteration ; modify  or  remodel  for 
a different  purpose : as,  to  adapt  a story  or  a 
foreign  play  for  the  stage ; to  adapt  an  old  ma- 
chine to  a new  manufacture. — 3.  To  make  by 
altering  or  fitting  something  else ; produce  by 
change  of  form  or  character:  as,  to  bring  out 
a play  adapted  from  the  French ; a word  of  an 
adapted  form.  = Syn.  1.  To  adjust,  accommodate,  con- 
form.—2.  To  arrange. 

adaptf  (a-dapt'),  a.  [Short  for  adapted , prob. 
suggested  by  apt]  Adapted ; fit ; suitable. 

If  we  take  this  definition  of  happiness,  and  examine  it 
with  reference  to  the  senses,  it  will  be  acknowledged 
wonderfully  adapt.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ix. 

[Providence]  gave  him  able  arms  and  back 
To  wield  a flail  and  carry  sack, 

And  in  all  stations  active  be, 

Adapt  to  prudent  husbandry. 

D’Urfey,  Colin’s  Walk,  i. 

adaptability  (a-dap-ta-bil'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  adapta- 
bilities (-tiz).  [<  adaptable  /’see  -bility.]  1 . The 
quality  of  being  adaptable ; a quality  that  ren- 
ders adaptable. 

No  wonder  that  with  such  ready  adaptabilities  they 
[Norwegians]  made  the  best  of  emigrants.  The  overflow 
of  population  which  once  directed  itself  in  such  rude 
fashion  on  Normandy  and  England  now  finds  its  way  to 
the  United  States,  and  no  incomers  are  more  welcome 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  77. 
2.  Specifically,  in  biol. , the  capacity  for  re- 
sponding to  changes  in  external  conditions  by 
advantageous  modification  of  structure  or  con- 
duct ; the  capacity  of  an  organism  to  he 
advantageously  modified, 
adaptable  (a-dap'ta-bl),  a.  [<  adapt  + -able.] 
Capable  of  or  given  to  adapting  one’s  self  or 
things  to  new  conditions  or  uses. 

Yet,  after  all,  thin,  speculative  Jonathan  is  more  like 
the  Englishman  of  two  centuries  ago  than  John  Bull  him- 
self is.  He  has  lost  somewhat  in  solidity,  has  become 
fluent  and  adaptable , but  more  of  the  original  ground- 
work  of  character  remains. 

Lowell,  In  trod,  to  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser. 

adaptableness  (a-dap'ta-bl-nes),  n.  Adapta- 
bility. 

adaptation  (ad-ap-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  adapta- 
tion, < ML.  adaptatio{nr),  < L.  adaptare : see 
adapt,  r.]  1.  The  act  of  adapting  or  adjust- 

ing ; the  state  of  being  adapted  or  fitted ; ad- 
justment to  circumstances  or  relations. 

Government,  ...  in  a just  sense,  is,  if  one  may  say  so 
the  science  of  adaptations — variable  in  its  elements,  de- 
pendent upon  circumstances,  and  incapable  of  a rigid 
mathematical  demonstration. 

Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  616. 
Must  we  not  expect  that,  with  a government  also,  spe- 
cial adaptation  to  one  end  implies  non -adaptation  to  other 
ends  ? H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  303. 

2.  That  which  is  adapted ; the  result  of  alter- 
hlg  for  a different  use.  Specifically,  a play  trans- 
lated or  constructed  from  a foreign  language  or  a novel 
and  rendered  suitable  for  representation : as,  tills  com- 
edy is  a free  adaptation  from  a French  author. 

3.  In  biol.,  advantageous  modification  of  ani- 
mals or  plants  in  accordance  with  changed 
conditions;  the  result  of  adaptability  to  exter- 
nal conditions ; the  operation  of  external  influ- 
ences upon  a plastic  organism,  or  a character 
supposed  to  be  acquired  by  the  organism  as 
the  result  of  such  operation.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  one  of  two  principal  factors  in  the  evolution  of 
organic  forms,  inducing  those  changes  which  it  is  the 
tendency  of  the  opposite  factor,  heredity,  to  counteract, 
the  result  being  the  balance  between  adaptation  and 
heredity,  or  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces 
which  adaptation  and  heredity  represent. 

Adaptation  is  commenced  by  a change  in  the  functions 
of  organs,  so  that  the  physiological  relations  of  organs 
play  the  most  important  part  in  it.  Since  adaptation  is 
merely  the  material  expression  of  this  change  of  function 
the  modification  of  the  function  as  much  as  its  expression 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a gradual  process.  As  a rule  there- 
fore, adaptation  can  be  perceived  by  its  results  only  in  a 
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long  series  of  generations,  while  transmission  [i.  «.,  hered- 
ity] can  he  recognised  in  every  generation. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  9. 

aaaptational  (ad-ap-ta'shon-al),  a.  Relating 
or  pertaining  to  adaptation,  or  the  adjustment 
of  one  thing  to  another;  adaptive:  in  biol, 
applied  to  physiological  or  functional  modifi- 
cations of  parts  or  organs,  as  distinguished 
from  morphological  or  structural  changes, 
adaptative  (a-dap'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  addptatus, 
pp.  of  adaptare,  adapt  (see  adapt,  v.),  + -ive.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  adaptation ; adaptive. 
[Rare.] 

adaptativeness  (a-dap'ta-tiv-nes),  n.  Adapta- 
bility. 

adaptedness  (a-dap'ted-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  adapted;  suitableness;  fitness. 

The  adaptedness  of  the  Christian  faith  to  all  such  [the 
poor  and  oppressed],  which  was  made  a reproach  against 
it  by  supercilious  antagonists,  constitutes  one  of  its  chief 
^glories.  G.  p.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  545. 

adapter  (a-dap'ter),  n.  1 . One  who  adapts,  or 
makes  an  adaptation;  specifically,  one  who 
translates,  remodels,  or  rearranges  a composi- 
tion or  work,  rendering  it  fit  to  be  represented 
on  the  stage,  as  a play  from  a foreign  tongue 
or  from  a novel. 

And,  if  these  imaginary  adapters  of  Homer  modernized 
his  whole  diction,  how  could  they  preserve  his  metrical 
euects . jje  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 

2.  That  which  adapts;  anything  that  serves 
the  purpose  of  adapting  or  adjusting  one  thing 
to  another.  Specifically— 3.  In  chem.,  a re- 
ceiver with  two  necks  diametrically  opposite, 
one  of  which  admits  the  neck  of  a retort,  while 
the  other  is  joined  to  a second  receiver,  it  is 
used  in  distillations  to  give  more  space  to  elastic  vapors 
or  to  increase  the  length  of  the  neck  of  a retort. 

4.  In  optics : (a)  A metal  ring  uniting  two 
lengths  of  a telescope.  (6)  An  attachment  to 
a microscope  for  centering  the  illuminating  ap- 
paratus or  throwing  it  out  of  center.  E.  E 
Knight.  ( c ) A means  for  enabling  object- 
glasses  made  by  different  makers,  and  having 
different  screws,  to  be  fitted  to  a body  not  spe- 
cially adapted  to  receive  them.  E.  H.  Knight 
— 5.  A glass  or  rubber  tube,  with  ends  differ- 
ing m size,  used  to  connect  two  other  tubes 
or  two  pieces  of  apparatus, 
adaption  (a-dap'shon),  n.  [<  adapt  + -ion.  Cf. 
adoption,  < adopt.]  Adaptation ; the  act  of  fit- 
ting. [Rare.] 

Wise  contrivances  and  prudent  adaptions.  Cheyne. 
adaptional  (a-dap'shon-al),  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  adaptation,  or  the  action  of  adapt- 
ing: m biol.,  applied  to  the  process  by  which 
an  organism  is  fitted  or  adapted  to  its  environ- 
ment : as,  adaptional  swellings, 
adaptitnde  (a-dap  ti-tud),  n.  [(  adapt  d-  -itude 
atter  aptitude.]  Adaptedness  ; special  apti- 
tude. Browning. 

adaptive  (a-dap'tiv),  a.  [<  adapt  + -ive.  Cf. 
adaptative. ] Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by  adaptation;  making  or  made  fit  or  suitable; 
susceptible  of  or  undergoing  accordant  change 

Much  used  in  biology  with  reference  to  functional  or 
physiological  adjustment  to  external  conditions  or  en- 
vironmenl^  aS  opP°8eii  to  homological.  See  adapta- 


The  adaptive  power,  that  is,  the  faculty  of  adapting 
means  to  proximate  ends.  ” 8 

Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflec.,  p.  178. 
The  function  of  selective  discrimination  with  the  com- 
plementary power  of  adaptive  response  is  regarded  as  tile 
root-principle  of  mind.  Science,  IV.  17. 

a vIlt^Satfr  ““her  of  Mammals,  the  bones  assume 
a very  modified  and  adaptive  position. 

W.  II.  Flower,  Osteology,  p.  242. 

wSe*Lre8,e^bl^cesb  Sou«h  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  whole  life  of  the  being,  are  ranked  as  merely 
adaptive  or  analogical  characters.” 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  374. 
adaptively  (a-dap'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  adap- 
five  manner  ; with  adaptation  ; in  an  adjusted 
or  fatting  maimer;  with  fitness : as,  ‘‘adap- 
tively modified  structures,”  Owen,  Class,  of 
Mammalia. 

adaptiveness  (a-dap'tiv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
oi  being  adaptive  ; capability  of  making  or  be- 
coming fit  or  suitable. 

adaptlyt  (a-dapt'li),  adv.  In  a suitable  or  con- 
venient manner ; aptly;  fitly. 

For  active  horsemanship  adaptly  fit. 

Prior,  Colin's  Mist,,  iii.  3. 

adaptnesst  (a-dapt'nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing fitted;  adaptation;  aptness:  as,  “adapt- 
ness  of  the  sound  to  the  sense,”  Bp.  Newton 
Milton.  ’ 


ad  capt. 

adaptorial  (ad-ap-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  adapt  + -oru 
[Rare]]  Tendmg  to  adaPt  or  fit5  adaptive! 

Adar  (a-diir'),  n.  [Heb.  and  Aram,  ’adar,  < 
i3ab.  and  Assyr.  addaru.]  A Hebrew  mouth, 
the  sixth  of  the  civil  and  the  twelfth  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  corresponding  to  the  latter 
part  of  February  and  the  first  part  of  March, 
adarce  (a-dar  se),  n.  [B.,  also  adarca,  < Gr. 
adapny  or  aoaps j/f,  also  adapicor,  a word  of  for- 
eign origin.]  A saltish  concretion  on  reeds  and 
grass  in  marshy  grounds,  noted  especially  in 
ancient  Galatia,  Asia  Minor,  it  is  soft  and  porous 

and  other^is eases. cU,““  the  *ki"  ia  ^ 

adarguet,  n.  [OSp.,ofAr.  origin.]  An  Arabic 
weapon  like  a broad  dagger, 
adarkon  (a-dar'kon),  n.  [Heb. ; deriv.  uncer- 
tain; by  some  writers  connected  with  the  name 
Darius : see  daric.]  A gold  coin  (also  called 
dar/cemon)  mentioned  in  the  original  text  of  the 
book  of  Ezra,  etc.,  as  in  use  among  the  Jews, 
and  translated  dram  in  the  authorized  version 
it  was  a foreign  coin,  probably  the  Persian 
danc  (which  see),  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  re 
vised  version. 

adarme  (a-dar'ma),  n.  [Sp.  adarme , a dram  *. 
a-  perhaps  represents  the  Ar.  art.  al,  the,  and 
-darme  the  L.  drachma:  see  drachma  and 
dr  ami.]  A Spanish  weight,  a drachm,  the  16  th 
part  of  an  ounce,  or  the  256th  part  of  a pound, 
equal  (in  Castile)  to  1^  avoirdupois  drachms. 
Another  form  is  adareme.  in  their  origin,  avoirdu- 
and  the  Spanish  system  were  identical. 

adarticulation  (ad-ar-tik-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  ad- 
+ articulation.]  Same  as  arthrodia. 
adatif  (ad'a-ti),  n.  [Also  written  adaty,  pi.  ad- 
atis,  adaties , etc. ; of  E.  Ind.  origin.  Cf.  Beng 
adat  (cerebral  d)  or  drat,  a warehouse,  a gen- 

fromBengal  ^ °f  Piece"&00(is  exported 

adauntt  (a-dant'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  adaunten,  < OF. 
(man ter,  adonter,  later  addo  inter,  < a-  4-  danter 
t tonter , daunt:  see  o-H  and  daunt.]  To  sub- 
due. 

Adaunted  the  rage  of  a lyon  savage. 

Skelton,  Hercules. 

a^ay11t  (a-da'),  v.  [<  ME.  adawen,  <a-  + dawen. 
Hi.  dial,  daw : see  a-i  and  daw^-.]  X,  intrans.  To 
wake  up ; awake ; come  to. 

But  sire,  a man  that  wakith  out  of  his  slep. 

He  may  not  sodeynly  well  taken  keep 
Upon  a thing,  ne  seen  it  parfytly, 

Til  that  he  be  adawed  verrayly. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1. 1166. 
II.  trans.  To  awaken;  arouse  from  sleep  or 
swoon.  Chaucer. 

adaw2t  (a-da'),  v.  [First  used  in  16th  century; 
perhaps  < ME.  adawe,  of  dawe,  of  dage,  or  in 
fuller  phrase  of  lyfe  clawe,  usually  with  verb 
hrmgen  or  don,  lit.  bring  or  do  (put)  ‘out  of 
G’fj)  day>’  i.  e.,  kill,  hence  the  sense  quell, 
subdue,  assisted  prob.  by  an  erroneous  etym. 

< ad-  + owe,  and  prob.  also  by  association  with 
adaunt.  The  form  daw,  daunt,  is  later:  see 
dawK]  I.  trans.  1.  To  daunt ; quell ; cow. 

The  sight  whereof  did  greatly  him  adaw. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  13. 

2.  To  moderate;  abate. 

Gins  to  abate  the  brightnesse  of  his  beme 
And  fervour  of  his  flames  somewhat  adaw. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  35. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  moderated  or  less 
vehement. 

Therewith  her  wrathful!  courage  gan  armall 
And  haughtie  spirits  meekely  to  adaw.  ’ 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  26. 

hdawlet  Ca-daTct),  n.  [Also  written  adawlut, 
(IDp&.adalat,  <.  Ai\'adala(t),  a court  of  jus- 
tice, < Hind,  and  Ar.  ’adl,  justice.]  In  the  East 
Judies,  a court  of  justice,  civil  or  criminal, 
aaawn  (a-dan'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  i<a3 
+ dawn.]  Dawning;  at  the  point  of  dawn, 
adayt  (a-da  ), prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME.  aday, 
adai;  < a3  + dayf]  1.  Byday.-2.  On  each 
day;  daily. 

Now  written  a day,  sometimes  a-day.  See  «3. 
aaays  (a-daz  ),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME. 
adayes,  a dayes,  a dales  ; < a3  + days,  adverbial 
gen.  smg.  (now  regarded  as  acc.  pi.)  of  day.] 

If.  By  day;  in  the  daytime. 

* ,have  miserable  nights;  ...  but  I shift  pretty  we'i 
adays.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mch.  19]  177/. 

2.  On  or  in  the  day  or  time : only  in  the  com- 
pound phrase  nowadays  (which  see) 
adazet  (a-daz'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  adasen,  < a-  + 
dasen,  daze  : see  daze.]  To  dazzle.  Sir  T.  More. 
aa  capt.  An  abbreviation  of  ad  captandum. 


ad  captandum 

ad  captandum  (ad  kap-tan'dum).  [L. : ad,  to, 
for;  captandum,  gerund  of  cap  tare,  catch,  seize, 
< capere,  take : see  captive.']  For  the  purpose 
of  catching,  as  in  the  phrase  ad  captandum  vul- 
gus,  to  catch  the  rabble : often  applied  adjec- 
tively  to  claptrap  or.  meretricious  attempts  to 
catch  popular  favor  or  applause : as,  ad  captan- 
dum oratory. 

adcorporatet  (ad-kor'po-rat),  v.  t.  [See  accor- 
porate.]  To  unite,  as  one  body  with  another; 
^accorporate. 

add  (ad),  v.  [<  ME.  adden,  < L.  addere,  < ad, 
to,  + -dere  for  *dare,  put,  place:  see  do.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  join  or  unite  into  one  sum  or  ag- 
gregate. Specifically,  in  math.,  to  find  the  sum  of  two 
or  more  quantities,  or  a combination  of  them  into  which 
each  enters  with  its  full  effect  and  independently  of  the 
others,  so  that  an  increase  of  any  one  of  the  added  quanti- 
ties produces  an  equal  increase  of  the  sum  : used  with  fo- 
gether  or  up  : as,  to  add  numbers  together;  to  add  or  add 
up  a column  of  figures. 

2.  To  unite,  join,  attach,  annex,  or  subjoin  as 
an  augmentation  or  accretion ; bring  into  cor- 
porate union  or  relation:  with  to  before  the 
subject  of  addition,  and  sometimes  without  an 
expressed  object  when  this  is  implied  by  the 
subject:  as,  add  another  stone,  or  another 
stone  to  the  pile ; he  continually  added  [goods 
or  possessions]  to  his  store;  to  add  to  one’s 
grief. 

Ye  shall  not  add  [anything]  unto  the  word  which  I com- 
mand you.  Deut.  iv.  2. 

And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

[I]  add  thy  name, 

0 sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I hate  thy  beams. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  36. 

They  added  ridge  to  valley,  brook  to  pond, 

And  sighed  for  all  that  bounded  their  domain. 

Emerson,  Hamatreya. 
3t.  To  put  into  the  possession  of;  give  or 
grant  additionally,  as  to  a person. 

The  Lord  shall  add  to  me  another  son.  Gen.  xxx.  24. 

For  length  of  days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  they 
add  to  thee.  Prov.  iii.  2. 

Added  money,  in  sporting,  money  added  by  a jockey 
club  to  sweepstakes.— Added  sixth,  in  music.  See 
sixth.— Add  in,  to  include.— Add  up,  to  find  the  sum 
of.=  Syn.  Add,  Attach , Affix,  Annex,  adduce,  adjoin. 
The  first  four  words  agree  in  denoting  the  increasing  of  a 
thing  by  something  additional.  Add  is  the  most  general 
term,  but  it  may  denote  an  intimate  union  of  the  things 
combined,  the  formation  of  a whole  in  which  the  parts 
lose  their  individuality:  as,  to  add  water  to  a decoc- 
tion; to  add  one  sum  to  another.  This  idea  is  not  ex- 
pressed by  any  of  the  others.  Attach  (as  also  affix  and 
annex)  denotes  a more  external  combination;  it  im- 
plies the  possibility  of  detaching  that  which  is  attached : 
as,  to  attach  a locomotive  to  a train.  Hence  we  do  not  at- 
tach,but  add,  on  fluid  to  another.  It  generally  retains  its 
original  notion  of  a strong  connection,  physical,  moral,  or 
other : as,  to  attach  a condition  to  a gift,  a tag  to  a lace, 
or  one  person  to  another.  Affix  may  be  used  either  of  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  value  or  completeness  of  the 
whole,  or  of  something  that  is  wholly  extrinsic  or  unre- 
lated : as,  to  affix  a signature  or  seal  to  an  instrument ; 
to  affix  a notice  to  a post.  To  annex  sometimes  brings 
the  parts  into  vital  relation : as,  to  annex  territory,  a codi- 
cil to  a will,  or  a penalty  to  a prohibition. 

Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a nail,  no  doubt. 

Dr.  John  Wolcot,  Expost.  Odes,  xv. 

Their  names  cling  to  those  of  the  greater  persons  to 
whom  some  chance  association  attached  them. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Lit.  Hist,  of  19th  Cent.,  III.  150. 

In  affixing  his  name,  an  attesting  witness  is  regarded  as 
certifying  the  capacity  of  the  testator.  Am.  Cyc.,  XIV.  24. 

Since  the  French  nation  has  been  formed,  men  have 
proposed  to  annex  this  or  that  land  on  the  ground  that  its 
people  spoke  the  French  tongue. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Race  and  Language,  p.  111. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  or  serve  as  an  addition; 
be  added : with  to : as,  the  consciousness  of 
folly  often  adds  to  one’s  regret.  [Really  tran- 
sitive in  this  use,  with  the  object  implied  or 
understood.  See  I.,  2.]  — 2.  To  perform  the 
arithmetical  operation  of  addition. 
adda1  (ad'a),  n.  [Egypt.]  A small  species  of 
Egyptian  lizard,  Scincus  officinalis ; the  skink. 
It  is  called  “ officinal  ” on  account  of  the  repute  in  which 
it  has  been  held  by  Eastern  physicians  for  its  alleged  effi- 
cacy in  the  cure  of  elephantiasis,  leprosy,  and  certain 
other  diseases  common  in  the  East.  See  skink  and  Scincus. 
adda2  (ad'a),  n.  [Telugu  adda  (cerebral  d).] 
A measure  used  in  India,  equal  to  8£  pints. 
McElrafh,  Com.  Diet. 

addability  (ad-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  addable : sec 
-bility.]  The  quality  of  being  addable.  Also 
written  addibility. 

addable  (ad'a-bl),  a.  [<  add  + -able.]  Capable 
of  being  added.  Also  written  addible. 
addax  (ad'aks),  n.  [L.,  inacc.  addacem,  occur- 
ring in  Pliny,  who  treats  of  the  animal  under 
the  name  of  strepsiceros,  i.  e.,  the  twisted-horn; 
a north  African  name,  still  used,  it  is  said,  in 
the  forms  addas,  and  akas,  akesh.]  1.  The 
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native  name  of  a species  of  African  antelope, 
a ruminant,  hoofed,  artiodactyl  quadruped,  of 
the  subfamily  Antilopinw,  family  Bovidas  ; the 
Antilope  addax  of  Lichtenstein,  Oryx  addax  of 
some,  Oryx  nasomaculatus  of  others,  now  Addax 
nasomaculatus : the  word  addax  thus  becoming 
technically  a generic  name,  after  having  been 
a technical  specific  term,  as  well  as  originally 
a vernacular  appellation.  The  addax  is  about  6 
feet  long,  and  about  3 feet  high  at  the  shoulder ; stout  in 
the  body,  like  the  ass;  and  with  horns  3 or  4 feet  long, 
slender,  ringed,  spirally  twisted  into  two  or  three  turns, 


Addax  of  Eastern  Africa  ( A . nasomaculatus). 


and  present  in  both  sexes.  The  ears  and  tail  are  long,  the 
latter  terminated  by  a switch  of  hair ; there  are  tufts  of 
hair  upon  the  throat,  forehead,  and  tear-bag ; the  hoofs 
are  large  and  semicircular,  adapted  for  treading  upon  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  desert.  The  general  color  of  the  ani- 
mal is  whitish,  with  a reddish-brown  head  and  neck,  black 
hoofs,  and  a white  blaze  on  the  face,  whence  the  name 
nasomaculatus.  The  addax  is  related  to  the  oryx,  but  is 
generically  as  well  as  specifically  distinct.  The  identity 
of  this  animal  with  that  mentioned  by  Pliny  (see  etymol- 
ogy ),  though  known  to  Gesner,  was  overlooked  by  subse- 
quent naturalists  until  rediscovered  by  the  travelers  Riip- 
pell,  Hemprich,  and  Ehrenberg,  who  found  the  animal 
known  to  the  natives  under  a name  like  that  ascribed  to 
the  strepsiceros  by  Pliny. 

2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  antelopes  of  the  subfam- 
ily Orygince,  of  which  the  addax,  A.  nasomacu- 
latus, is  the  only  species. 

addebtedf,  a.  [Sc.  ; at  first  addettit , addetted, 
for  earlier  endetted:  see  indebted. ] Indebted, 
addecimatet  (a-des'i-mat),  v.  t . [<  L.  addeci- 

matus , pp.  of  addecimare , < ad,  to,  4-  decimare, 
take  the  tenth  : see  decimate.']  To  take  or  as- 
certain the  tithe  or  tenth  part  of ; tithe ; deci- 
mate. Cocker  am. 

addeemf  (a-dem'),  v.  t.  [<  ad-  4-  deem.  Cf.  ad- 
doom.]  1.  To  award;  adjudge;  sentence. 

Unto  him  they  did  addeeme  the  prise. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  15. 
2.  To  deem;  judge;  esteem;  account. 

She  scorns  to  be  addeemed  so  worthless-base. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars. 

addendum  (a-den'dum),  n. ; pi.  addenda  (-da). 
[L.,  gerund  of  addere,  add:  see  add.]  A thing 
to  be  added ; an  addition ; an  appendix  to  a 
w ork — Addendum-circle  (of  a gear),  in  mach.,  a circle 
which  touches  the  ends  of  the  teeth.— Addendum  of  a 
• tooth,  in  mach. , that  part  of  the  tooth  of  a gear  which 
^.projects  beyond  the  pitch scircle. 
adder1  (ad'er),  n.  [<  ME.  adder,  addere,  addre, 
edder,  eddre,  etc.,  forms  interchanging  with  the 
more  correct  nadder,  naddere,  naddre,  nadre, 
neddere,  neddre,  etc.  (through  confusion  of  a 
nadder  with  an  adder ; cf.  apron,  auger,  orange, 
umpire,  which  have  lost  their  initial  n in  the 
same  way),  < AS.  ntedre,  nceddre  = OS.  nadra  = 
D.  adder  = OTIG.  natara,  natra,  MHG.  natere, 
nater,  G.  natter  = Ieel.  nathra,  f.,  nathr,  m.,  = 
Goth.  nadrs  = Ir.  nathair  = W.  neidr,  a snake,  a 
serpent.  The  L.  natrix,  a water-snake,  is  a dif- 
ferent word,  prop,  a swimmer,  < nare,  swim. 
The  word  has  no  connection  with  after,  poi- 
son, q.  v.]  1.  The  popular  English  name  of 

the  viper,  Vipera  communis,  now  Pelias  berus,  a 
common  venomous  serpent  of  Europe  (and  the 
only  poisonous  British  reptile),  belonging  to 
the  family  Viperidce,  of  the  suborder  Soleno- 
glypka,  of  the  order  Ophidia.  it  grows  to  a length 
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addicent 

ol  about  2 feet,  of  which  the  tail  constitutes  one  eighth ; 
the  head  is  oval,  with  a blunt  snout;  tile  color  varies 
from  brown  or  olive  to  brownish-yellow,  variegated  with 
a row  of  large  confluent  rhombic  spots  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  back,  and  a row  of  small  black  or  blackish  spots 
on  each  side.  Though  the  adder  is  venomous,  its  bite  is 
not  certainly  known  to  be  fatal. 

2.  A name  loosely  applied  to  various  snakes 
more  or  less  resembling  the  viper,  Pelias  berus  : 
as  — (a)  By  the  translators  of  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible,  to  several  different  species  of  venomous  serpents,  (b) 
By  the  translators  of  Haeckel,  to  the  suborder  Aglypho- 
donta.  (c)  By  the  translators  of  Cuvier,  to  tile  Linnean  ge- 
nus Coluber  in  a large  sense,  (d)  In  the  United  States,  to 
various  spotted  serpents,  venomous  or  harmless,  as  species 
of  Toxicophis,  Heterodon,  etc. 

3.  The  sea-stickleback  or  adder-fish.  See  ad- 
der-fish. 

adder2  (ad'er),  n.  [i  add,  + -cA.]  1.  One  who 
adds. — 2.  An  instrument  for  performing  addi- 
tion. 

adder-bead  (ad'er-bed),  n.  [<  adder 1 + bead.] 
Same  as  adder-stone. 

adder-holt  (ad'er-bolt),  n.  [<  addeA  4-  bolO, 
from  the  shape  of  the  body.]  The  dragon-fly. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

adder-fish  (ad'er-fish),  n.  [<  addeA  + fishf.] 
The  sea-stickleback,  Spinachia  vulgaris,  a fish 
of  the  family  Gasterosteidce,  distinguished  by 
an  elongated  form  and  the  development  of 
numerous  dorsal  spines.  Also  called  adder  and 
sea-adder. 

adder-fly  (ad'er-fli),  n.  [<  addeA  -I-  fly 2.]  A 
name  in  Great  Britain  of  the  dragon-fly.  Also 
called  adder-bolt  and  flying  adder.  See  dragon- 
fly- 

adder-gem  (ad'er-jem),  n.  [<  addeA  + gem.] 
Same  as  adcler-stone. 

adder-grass  (ad'er-gras),  n.  [<  addeA  + grass.] 
A name  used  in  the  south  of  Scotland  for  Or- 
chis maculata. 

adder-pike  (ad'er-pik),  n.  [<  adder 1 + pike 1.] 
Alocal  English  name  of  the  fish  commonly  called 
the  lesser  weever,  Trachinus  vipera.  Also  called 
otter-pike.  See  tveever. 

adder’s-fern  (ad'erz-fern),  n.  The  common 
polypody,  Polypodium  vulgare. 
adder’s-flower  (ad'erz-flou//er),  n.  The  red  cam- 
pion, Lychnis  dioica. 

adder’s-meat  (ad'erz-met),  n.  A name  some- 
times given  (a)  to  the  English  wake-robin, 
Arum  maculatum  (see  cut  under  Arum),  and  ( b ) 
to  a chickweed,  Alsine  Holostea. 
adder’s-mouth  (ad'6rz-mouth),  n.  A delicate 
orchid , Malaxis  unifolia,  found  in  cool  damp 
woods  in  North  America,  with  a raceme  of 
minute  greenish  flowers,  and  a single  leaf 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  head  of  a snake, 
adder-spit  (ad'er-spit),  n.  [<  addeA  + spiA.] 
The  common  brake,  Pteridium  aquilinum. 
adder ’s-spear  (ad'erz-sper),  n.  Same  as  adder1  s- 
tongue. 

adder-stone  (ad'er-ston),  n.  [<  addeA  + stone.] 
The  name  given  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  to  certain  rounded  perforated  stones  or 
glass  Deads  found  occasionally,  and  popularly 
supposed  to  have  a supernatural  efficacy  in 
curing  the  bites  of  adders.  They  are  believed  by 
archaeologists  to  have  been  anciently  used  as  spindle- 
whorls,  that  is,  small  fly-wheels  intended  to  keep  up  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  spindle.  Some  stones  or  beads  of  this 
or  a similar  kind  were  by  one  superstitious  tradition  said 
to  liave  been  produced  by  a number  of  adders  putting 
their  heads  together  and  hissing  till  the  foam  became  con- 
solidated into  beads,  supposed  to  be  powerful  charms 
against  disease.  Also  called  ovum  anguinum,  serpent- 
stone,  adder-bead,  adder-gem,  and  in  Wales  glain-neidr  and 
druidical  bead.  The  last  name  is  given  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  these  objects  were  used  as  charms  or  amulets  by 
the  Druids. 

And  the  potent  adder-stone, 

Gender’d  ’fore  the  autumnal  moon. 

When  in  undulating  twine 
The  foaming  snakes  prolific  join. 

^ W.  Mason,  Caractacus. 

adder’s-tongue  (ad'erz-tung),  n.  The  fern 

Ophioglossum  vulgatum : so  called  from  the  form 
of  its  fruiting  spike.  Also  called  adder1  s-spear. 
See  Ophioglossum. — Yellow  adder’s-tongue,  a name 
given  to  the  plant  Erythronium  Americanum. 

adder’s-violet  (ad'erz-vI,/o-let),  n.  The  rattle- 
snake-plantain,  Peramium  pubescens,  a low  or- 
chid of  North  America,  with  conspicuously 
white-veined  leaves. 

adder’s-wort  (ad'erz-wert),  n.  The  bistort,  Po- 
lygonum Bistorta:  so  named  from  its  writhed 
roots.  Called  snakeweed,  for  the  same  reason, 
addibility  (ad-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  See  addability. 
addible  (ad'i-bl),  a"  See  addable. 
addicet  (ad'is),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  adz. 
addicent  (ad'i-sent),  n.  [<L.  addicen{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  addicere : see  addict,  v.]  One  who  authori- 
tatively transfers  a thing  to  another.  N.  E.  D. 


addict 

addict  (a-dikt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  addictus,  pp.  of 
addicere,  devote,  deliver  over,  prop,  give  one’s 
assent  to,  < ad,  to,  + dicere,  say,  declare.]  1 . 
To  devote  or  give  up,  as  to  a habit  or  occupa- 
tion; apply  habitually  or  sedulously,  as  to  a 
practice  or  habit:  used  reflexively:  as,  to  ad- 
dict one’s  self  to  the  exercise  of  charity  ; he  is 
addicted  ( addicts  himself)  to  meditation,  plea- 
sure, or  intemperance.  [Now  most  frequently 
used  in  a bad  sense.] 

They  have  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the 
saints.  1 Cor.  xvi.  15. 

I advise  thee  ...  to  addict  thyself  to  the  Study  of  Let- 
ters. Cotton , tr.  of  Montaigne  (2d  ed.),  I.  385. 

2f.  To  give  over  or  surrender ; devote,  attach, 
or  assign;  yield  up,  as  to  the  service,  use,  or 
control  of : used  both  of  persons  and  of  things. 

Yours  entirely  addicted , madam. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  3. 

The  land  about  is  exceedingly  addicted  to  wood. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  April  18,  1680. 
Specifically — 3.  In  Horn,  law,  to  deliver  over 
formally  by  the  sentence  of  a judge,  as  a debt- 
or to  the  service  of  his  creditor.  = Syn.  1.  Addict , 
Devote,  Apply,  accustom.  These  words,  where  they  ap- 
proach in  meaning,  are  most  used  reflexively.  Addict  and 
devote  are  often  used  in  the  passive.  Addict  has  quite  lost 
the  idea  of  dedication ; it  is  the  yielding  to  impulse,  and 
generally  a bad  one.  Devote  retains  much  of  the  idea  of 
service  or  loyalty  by  vow ; hence  it  is  rarely  used  of  that 
which  is  evil.  Addicted  to  every  form  of  folly ; devoted  to 
hunting,  astronomy,  philosophy.  Apply  is  neutral  moral- 
ly, and  implies  industry  or  assiduity  : as,  he  applied  him- 
self to  his  task,  to  learning. 

The  Courtiers  were  all  much  addicted  to  Play. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  7. 

We  should  reflect  that  the  earliest  intellectual  exercise 
to  which  a young  nation  devotes  itself  is  the  study  of  its 
laws.  Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  380. 

That  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  Ps.  xc.  12. 
addictf  (a-dikt'),  «■  [<  L.  addictus,  pp. : see  the 
verb.]  Addicted. 

If  lie  be  addict  to  vice, 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice. 

Shak.,  Pass.  Pil.,  xxi. 
addictedness  (a-dik'ted-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  addicted. 

My  former  addictedness  to  make  chymical  experiments. 

Boyle. 

addiction  (a-dik'shon),  n.  [<  L.  addictio(n-),  de- 
livering up,  awarding,  < addicere : see  addict,  v.] 

1 . The  state  of  being  given  up  to  some  habit, 
practice,  or  pursuit ; addictedness ; devotion. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 

From  our  German  forefathers  we  inherit  our  phlegm, 
our  steadiness,  our  domestic  habitudes,  and  our  unhappy 
addiction  to  spirituous  liquors. 

W.  R.  Grey,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  13. 

Southey,  in  a letter  to  William  Taylor,  protests,  with 
much  emphasis,  against  his  addiction  to  words  “which 
are  so  foreign  as  not  to  be  even  in  Johnson’s  farrago  of  a 
dictionary.”  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  135. 

2.  Iil  Royi.  law,  a formal  giving  over  or  deliv- 
ery by  sentence  of  court ; bence,  a surrender  or 
dedication  of  any  one  to  a master.  AT.  E.  D. 

ad  diem  (ad  dl'ein).  [L. : ad,  at,  to ; diem,  see. 
*of  dies,  day:  see  dies,  dial.']  In  law,  at  the  day. 
adding-machine  (ad'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  [<  add- 
ing, verbal  n.  of  add,  + machine.]  An  instru- 
ment or  a machine  intended  to  facilitate  or 
perform  the  addition  of  numbers.  See  calcu- 
lating-machine, arithmometer. 
addist,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ads. 
Addisonian  (ad-i-so'ni-an),  a.  [The  surname 
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filth ; putrid  urine  or  mire  ; the  drainage  from 


see  add.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  adding  or 

uniting,  especially  so  that  the  parts  remain  a dunghill.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — The  drvlaiaXf 
independent  of  one  another:  opposed  to  sub-  wine.  Bailey;  Ash.— 3 Same  as  attle l 
traction  or  diminution  : as,  a sum  is  increased  addlel  (ad'l),  a.  [A  separate  adj.  use  of  addle- 

in  addle-egg,  ME.  adeley,  orig.  ‘filth 


by  addition;  to  increase  a heap  by  the  addition 
of  more.  Specifically,  in  arith.,  the  uniting  of  two  or 


more  numbers  in  one  sum ; also,  that  branch  of  arithmetic 
which  treats  of  such  combinations.  Simple  addition  is  the 
adding  of  numbers,  irrespective  of  the  things  denoted  by 
them,  or  the  adding  of  sums  of  the  same  denomination  as 
pounds  to  pounds,  ounces  to  ounces,  etc.  Compound  ad- 
dition is  tile  adding  of  sums  of  different  denominations,  as 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence,  like  being  added  to  like.  The  addition  of  all  kinds 
of  multiple  quantity  is  performed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  compound  addition ; thus,  the  addition  of  two 
complex  quantities  is  effected  by  adding  the  real  parts 
together  to  get  the  new  real  part,  and  the  imaginary  parts 
to  get  the  new  imaginary  part.  Logical  addition  is  a mode 
of  combination  of  terms,  propositions,  or  arguments,  re- 
sulting in  a compound  (the  sum),  true  if  any  of  the  ele- 
ments are  true,  and  false  only  if  all  are  false. 

2.  The  result  of  adding  ; anything  added,  whe- 
ther material  or  immaterial. 

Her  youth,  her  beauty,  innocence,  discretion, 

Without  additions  of  estate  or  birtli, 

Are  dower  for  a prince  indeed. 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  v.  1. 

Specifically— (a)  In  law,  a title  or  designation  annexed  to 
a man’s  name  to  show  liis  rank,  occupation,  or  place  of  resi- 
dence : as,  John  Doe,  Esq.]  Richard  Roe,  Gent.]  Robert 
Dale,  Mason;  Thomas  Way,  of  Boston.  Hence— (b)  An 
epithet  or  any  added  designation  or  description : a use 
frequent  in  Shakspere,  but  now  obsolete. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts  of  their  partic- 
ular additions ; he  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the 
bear,  slow  as  the  elephant.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  2. 

(ct)  In  music,  a dot  at  the  side  of  a note  indicating  that 
its  sound  is  to  be  lengthened  one  half,  (d)  In  her.,  same 
as  augmentation,  (e)  In  distilling,  anything  added  to  the 
wash  or  liquor  when  in  a state  of  fermentation.—  Exer 
cise  and  addition.  See  exercise.— Geometrical  addi 
tion,  or  addition  of  vectors,  the  finding  of  a vector 
quantity,  S,  such  that  if  the  vectors  to  be  added  are  placed 
in  a linear  series,  each  after  the  first  beginning  where  the 
one  before  it  ends,  then,  in  whatever  order  they  are  taken, 
if  S be  made  to  begin  where  the  first  of  the  added  vectors 
begins,  it  ends  where  the  last  ends.  = Syn.  1.  Adding,  an- 
nexation.—2.  Superaddition,  appendage,  adjunct,  in- 
crease, increment,  extension,  enlargement,  augmentation. 

addition  (a-dish'on)?  v.  t.  If.  To  furnish  with 
an  addition,  or  a designation  additional  to  one’s 
name. 

Some  are  additioned  with  the  title  of  laureate. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Cambridgeshire. 

2.  To  combine  ; add  together.  [Rare.] 

The  breaking  up  of  a whole  into  parts  really  precedes 

in  facility  the  additioning  of  parts  into  a whole,  for  the  , . ■.  Q-j 

reason  that  the  power  of  destruction  in  a child  obviously  addle-brain  (ad'l-bran),  n.  [<  addle 1 a 
precedes  the  power  of  construction  brain.]  A stupid  bungler ; an  addle-pate.’’ 

Pop.  Sm.  Mo.,  \\\  ii.  si/,  addle-headed  (ad'l-hed"ed),  a.  [< addict,  a. 


equiv.  to  ML.  ovum  urines,  lit.  egg  of  urine,  a 
perversion  of  L.  ovum  urinum  (Pliny),  repr 
Gr.  uiov  ovpivov,  a wind-egg  (ovpog,  a wind).’ 
A popular  etym.  connected  addle,  as  an  adj., 
with  idle : “An  adle  egge,  q.  idle  egge,  be- 
cause it  is  good  for  nothing  ” (Minsheu).]  1. 
Having  lost  the  power  of  development  and 
become  rotten ; putrid : applied  to  eggs. 
Hence  2.  Empty;  idle;  vain;  barren;  pro- 
ducing nothing ; muddled ; confused. 

To  William  all  give  audience, 

And  pray  ye  for  his  noddle, 

For  all  the  Farie’s  evidence 
Were  lost,  if  that  were  addle. 

Bp.  Corbet,  Farewell  to  the  Faeryes. 
His  brains  grow  addle. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Don  Sebastian,  1.  24. 
addle1  (ad'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  addled,  ppr.  ad- 
dling. [<  addict,  a.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  make  cor- 
rupt or  putrid,  as  eggs. 

Themselves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  were  addled. 

Cowper,  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

Hence  — 2.  To  spoil;  make  worthless  or  inef- 
fective; muddle;  confuse:  as,  to  addle  the 
brain,  or  a piece  of  work. 

Ilis  cold  procrastination  addled  the  victory  of  Lepanto, 
as  it  had  formerly  addled  that  of  St.  Quentin. 

Simpson,  Sch.  Shak.,  I.  97.  (JV.  E.  D.) 

3.  To  manure  with  liquid.  [Scotch.] 

II.  intrans.  To  become  addled,  as  an  egg ; 
to  come  to  nought;  be  spoiled. 


hence. 


wash  or  liquor  when  in  a state  of  fermentation.— Exer-  adale^  (ad  1),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  addled,  ppr.  ad- 

./....s.ss/h™  " * dling.  [E.  dial.,  also  eddle,  < ME.  addlen, adlen, 

earn,  gam,  Icel.  odhla,  in  refl.  odhlask,  spelled 
also  asdhlaslc,  win,  gain,  < ddhal,  patrimony, = AS. 
ethel,  home,  dwelling,  property.]  I.  trans.  To 
earn ; accumulate  gradually,  as  money.  [North 
Eng.] 

Parson’s  lass  . . . 

Mun  be  a guvness,  lad,  or  summut,  and  addle  her  bread. 

Tennyson,  Northern  Parmer,  N.  S. 
Il.t  intram.  To  produce  or  yield  fruit ; ripen. 
Where  ivy  embraceth  the  tree  very  sore 
Kill  ivy,  else  tree  will  addle  no  more. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  (1673),  p.  47. 
addle2  (ad'l),  n.  [<  addle2,  r.]  Laborers’  wages. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


additional  (a-dish'on-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ad- 
ditionnel,  < L.  as  if  *additionalis,  < additio(n-) : 
see  addition.']  I,  a.  Added ; supplementary. 

Every  month,  every  clay  indeed,  produces  its  own  novel- 
ties, with  the  additional  zest  that  they  are  novelties. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  iv. 
Additional  accompaniments,  in  music.  See  accom- 
paniment. 

II.  n.  Something  added ; an  addition.  [Bare.] 

Many  thanks  for  the  additionals  you  are  pleased  to 
communicate  to  me,  in  continuance  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
Arcadia.  Howell , Letters,  iv.  20. 

additionally  (a-dish'on-al-i),  adv. 
addition. 

additionaryt  (a-disli'on-a-ri),  a.  Additional. 

What  is  necessary,  and  what  is  additionary. 

Herbert,  Country  Parson,  xxxi. 


4- 

An  equiva- 


[<  addle*-,  a.,  4-  pate.] 


i MK  ArLeSOf;  8 e1unly-  £ e.,  Iddititious  (ad-i-tish'us),  a.  [<  LL.  additions, 

Adam s son.  Cf.  Atchison.]  Pertaining  to  or  additional,  < L.  addere,  pp.  additus,  add:  see 
resembling  the  English  author  J osepli  Addison  add.  ] Additive ; additional ; characterized  by 

having  been  added.  rBare.1 


or  his  writings  : as,  an  Addisonian  style. 


head  + -ed2.]  Stupid;  muddled1; 
lent  form  is  addle-pated. 
addlement  (ad'l-ment),  n.  [<  addle  1,  v.,+ 
-ment.]  The  process  of  addling  or  of  becom- 
ing addled.  Ar.  E.  D. 
addle-pate  (ad'l-pat),  n. 

A stupid  person. 

It  is  quite  too  overpowering  for  such  addle-pates  as  this 
gentleman  and  myself.  Mrs.  Craik,  Ogilvies,  p.  138. 

addle-pated  (ad'1-pa’'ted),  a.  [As  addle-pate 
+ -ed2.]  Same  as  addle-headed. 

By  way  of  addle-plot  (ad'l-plot),  n.  [<  addle  1,  v.,  + obj. 

plot 2.]  A person  who  spoils  any  amusement ; 
a marsport  or  marplot. 

addle-pool  (ad'l-pol),  n.  [<  addle  1 + pool l;  = 
East  Pries,  adelpol.]  A pool  of  filthy  water. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

addling1  (ad'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  addle  1,  v.] 
1.  Decomposition  of  an  egg.— 2.  Muddling  of 
the  wits. 


(ad'i-sonz  di-zez').  See 


Addison’ 

Tcelis. 

Addison’s  disease 

disease. 

additament  (ad'i-ta-ment),  n.  [<  L.  addita- 
mentum,  an  increase,  (."additus,  pp.  of  addere, 
add : see  add.]  An  addition ; something  added. 

In  a palace  . . . there  are  certain  additaments  that 
contribute  to  its  ornament  and  use. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Origin  of  Mankind. 
In  Hawthorne,  whose  faculty  was  developed  among 
scholars,  and  with  the  finest  additaments  of  scholarship, 
we  have  our  first  true  artist  in  literary  expression. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  293. 

additamentary  (ad//i-ta-men'ta-ri),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  additament;  addi- 
tional. 

The  numerous  . . . additamentary  bones  which  are  met 
with  in  old  cases  of  osteo-arthritis. 

* T.  Holmes,  Syst.  of  Surg.,  IV.  27. 

addition  (a-dish'on),  n.  [<  ME.  addicion,  -oun, 
( F . addition,  < L.  additio{n-),  ( addere,  increase : 


to  increase:  as,  an  additive  correction  (a  cor-  lings.  [North.  Eng.] 


rection  to  be  added). 

The  general  sum  of  such  work  is  great ; for  all  of  it,  as 
genuine,  tends  towards  one  goal ; all  of  it  is  additive  none 
of  it  subtractive.  Carlyle,  Hero  Worship,  iv. 

additively  (ad'i-tiv-li),  adv. 
tion ; in  an  additive  manner, 
additor  (ad'i-tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *additor,  < ad- 
dere, pp.  additus,  add : see  add.]  A piece  of  link- 
work  for  adding  angles,  forming  part  of  Kempe’s 
apparatus  for  describing  algebraic  curves, 
additory  (ad'i-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *additorius: 
see  additor.]  Adding  or  capable  of  adding; 
making  some  addition.  Arbuthnot.  [Bare.] 
addle1  (ad'l),  n.  [Also  adle-,  < ME.  adel  (in  adel 
ey,  addle-egg),  orig.  a noun,  < AS.  adela,  mud, 
= MLG.  adele,  mud,  = East  Pries,  adel,  dung 
(>  adelig,  foul,  comp,  adelpol,  addle-pool;  cf. 
Lowland  Sc.  addle  dub,  a filthy  pool),  = OSw. 
adel,  in  comp,  ko-adel,  cow-urine.]  1.  Liquid 


Unas. 

addoomf  (a-dom'),  v.  t.  [<  ad-  + doom.  Cf.  ad- 
deem.]  To  adjudge. 

Unto  me  addoom  that  is  my  dew. 

- Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  66. 

By  way  of  addi-  addorsed,  p.  a.  See  adorsed. 

address  (a-dres'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  addressed 
(also  addrest),  ppr.  addressing.  [<  ME.  adressen, 
<OF.  adresser,  adressier,  adresier,  earlier  ad- 
rescer,  adrecer,  adrecier,  etc.,  F.  adresser  = Pr. 
adreysar  = Sp.  aderezar  = Pg.  adere<;ar  = It.  ad- 
dirizzare, < ML.  *addrictiare  ( addretiare , addres- 
see, etc.)  for  *addirecttare,  < ad,  to,  + *dric- 
tiare,  *directiare,  make  straight,  > OP.  drescer, 
dresser,  > E.  dress : see  a-11,  ad-,  and  dress,  v.]  I. 
trans.  If.  Primarily,  to  make  direct  or  straight ; 
straighten,  or  straighten  up;  hence,  to  bring 
into  line  or  order,  as  troops  (see  dress) ; make 
right  in  general ; arrange,  redress,  as  wrongs, 
etc.  -V.  E.  D. — 2f.  To  direct  in  a course  or  to 


address 

an  end ; impart  a direction  to,  as  toward  an  ob- 
ject or  a destination ; aim,  as  a missile ; apply 
directly,  as  action.  [Still  used,  in  the  game  of 
golf,  in  the  phrase  “to  address  a ball,”  and 
directly,  as  action. 

Imbrasides  addrest  his  javeline  at  him.  Chapman . Iliad. 

Good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her ; 

Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors. 

Shah.,  T.  N.,  i.  4. 

3.  To  direct  the  energy  or  force  of ; subject  to 
the  effort  of  doing ; apply  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of : used  reflexively,  witlj.  to : as,  he  ad- 
dressed ldmself  to  the  work  in  hand. 

This  was  a practical  question,  and  they  [the  framers  of 
the  American  Constitution]  addressed  themselves  to  it  as 
men  of  knowledge  and  judgment  should. 

Lowell,  Democracy. 

4.  To  direct  to  the  ear  or  attention,  as  speech 
or  writing;  utter  directly  or  by  direct  trans- 
mission, as  to  a person  or  persons : as,  to  ad- 
dress a warning  to  a friend,  or  a petition  to 
the  legislature. 

The  young  hero  had  addressed  his  prayers  to  him  for 
his  assistance.  Dryden. 

The  supplications  which  Francis  [Bacon]  addressed  to 
his  uncle  and  aunt  were  earnest,  humble,  and  almost  ser- 
vile. Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

5.  To  direct  speech  or  writing  to ; aim  at  the 
hearing  or  attention  of ; speak  or  write  to : as, 
to  address  an  assembly ; he  addressed  his  con- 
stituents by  letter. 

Though  lie  [Caesar]  seldom  addresses  the  Senate,  he  is 
considered  as  the  finest  speaker  there,  after  the  Consul. 

Macaulay,  Fragments  of  a Roman  Tale. 

Straightway  he  spake,  and  thus  address’d  the  Gods. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

6.  To  apply  in  speech;  subject  to  hearing  or 
notice:  used  reflexively,  with  to:  as,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  chairman. 

Our  legislators,  our  candidates,  on  great  occasions  even 
our  advocates,  address  themselves  less  to  the  audience 
than  to  the  reporters.  Macaulay , Athenian  Orators. 

7.  To  direct  for  transmission;  put  a direction 
or  superscription  on : as,  to  address  a letter  or 
parcel  to  a person  at  his  residence ; to  address 
newspapers  or  circulars. 

Books  . . . not  intended  for  . . . the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  but  . . . for  sale,  are  liable  to  customs 
duties  upon  entering  . . . Colombia.  IT.  S.  Postal  Guide. 

8*  To  direct  attentions 
court  to  as  a lover. 

To  prevent  the  confusion  that  might  arise  from  our 
both  addressing  the  same  lady,  I shall  expect  the  honour 
of  your  company  to  settle  our  pretensions  in  King’s  Mead 
Fields.  Sheridan. 

She  is  too  fine  and  too  conscious  of  herself  to  repulse 
any  man  who  may  address  her. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  316. 

9.  To  prepare;  make  ready:  often  with  to  or  addressee  (a-dres-e'),  n. 
for. 

Tumus  addressed  his  men  to  single  fight. 

Dryden,  ACneid. 

To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  address'd. 

Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  3. 

Hence — 10f.  To  clothe  or  array ; dress ; adorn ; 
trim. 

Other  writers  and  recorders  of  fables  could  have  told 
you  that  Tecla  sometime  addressed  herself  in  man’s  ap- 
parel.  Bp.  Jewell,  Def.  of  Apologie,  p.  375. 

11.  In  com.y  to  consign  or  intrust  to  the  care  of  -dres'er), 
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adductor 


mg  in  intercourse;  accost:  as,  Sir  is  a title  of  adduce  (a-dus'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  adduced. 

anarp.ss  ■ hp  IQ  a.  man  r\f  rrr\r\r\  si/1  /Innsiuct  T T , j fi. . „ .•  „ r / x _ jj.  _ i r , , . ' 


address;  be  is  a man  of  good  address.  Hence 
— 3.  The  attention  paid  by  a lover  to  bis  mis- 
tress; courtship;  pi.  (more  commonly),  the  acts 
of  courtship;  the  attentions  of  a lover:  as,  to 
pay  one’s  addresses  to  a lady. 

As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  address 
Not  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  repress. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  19. 

Tell  me  whose  address  thou  favour’st  most. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  4. 

A gentleman  . . . made  his  addresses  to  me.  Addison. 

4.  An  utterance  of  thought  addressed  by 
speech  to  an  audience,  or  transmitted  in  writ- 
ing to  a person  or  body  of  persons;  usually,  an 
expression  of  views  or  sentiments  on  some 
matter  of  direct  concern  or  interest  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  addressed;  a speech  or  dis- 
course suited  to  an  occasion  or  to  circum- 
stances : as,  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  events 
of  the  day;  an  address  of  congratulation;  the 
address  of  Parliament  in  reply  to  the  queen’s 
speech. 

It  was,  therefore,  during  a period  of  considerable  polit- 
ical perturbation  that  Mr.  Bright  put  forth  an  address 
dated  January  31st,  1837. 

J.  Barnett  Smith,  John  Bright,  p.  23. 

5.  A formal  request  addressed  to  the  executive 
by  one  or  both  branches  of  a legislative  body, 
requesting  it  to  do  a particular  thing. 

The  Constitutions  of  England,  of  Massachusetts,  of 
Pennsylvania,  authorized  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious 
judge  on  a mere  address  of  the  legislature. 

H.  Adams,  John  Randolph,  p.  132. 


ppr.  adducing . [<  L.  adducere,  lead  or  bring 

to,  < ad,  to,  + ducere,  lead:  see  duct,  duke.']  To 
bring  forward,  present,  or  offer;  advance;  cite; 
name  or  instance  as  authority  or  evidence  for 
what  one  advances. 

Reasons  good 

I shall  adduce  in  due  time  to  my  peers. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  313. 

The  speculations  of  those  early  Christian  theologians 
who  adduced  the  crying  of  the  new-born  babe  in  proof  of 
its  innate  wickedness.  J.  Fiske,  Cos.  Phil.,  I.  105. 

= Syn.  Adduce,  Allege,  Assign,  Advance,  Offer,  Cite.  Offer 
and  assign  are  the  least  forcible  of  these  words.  To  offer 
is  simply  to  present  for  acceptance.  We  may  offer  a plea, 
an  apology,  or  an  excuse,  but  it  may  not  be  accepted.  We 
may  assign  a reason,  but  it  may  not  he  the  real  or  only 
reason  which  might  be  given  by  us.  We  may  advance  an 
opinion  or  a theory,  and  may  cite  authorities  in  support  of 
it.  Allege  is  the  most  positive  of  all  these  words.  To  al- 
lege is  to  make  an  unsupported  statement  regarding  some- 
thing; to  adduce,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  bring  forward 
proofs  or  evidence  in  support  of  some  statement  or  propo- 
sition already  made  : as,  he  alleged  that  he  had  been  robbed 
by  A.  B.,  but  adduced  no  proof  in  support  of  his  allegation. 

I too  prize  facts,  and  am  adducing  nothing  else. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  177. 

To  allege  the  real  or  supposed  primeval  kindred  between 
Magyars  and  Ottomans  as  a ground  for  political  action 
...  is  an  extreme  case. 

F.  A.  Freeman , Race  and  Language. 

To  some  such  causes  as  you  have  assigned,  may  be 
ascribed  the  delay  which  the  petition  has  encountered. 

Washington,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  372. 

The  views  I shall  advance  in  these  lectures. 

Beale,  Bioplasm,  § 2. 

If  your  arguments  be  rational,  offer  them  in  as  moving 
a manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  Swift. 


The  power  of  address,  whenever  it  has  been  used  in  this 
commonwealth,  has  been  used  to  remove  judges  who  had  addlirpahlo  (a-dii'sH  HI  j n 
not  violated  any  law.  W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  161.  geeaddttcf&fe  ^ S"  W 

adducent  (a-du'sent),  a. 


[<  adduce  + -able.] 


to  in  courtship;  pay 


6.  A direction  for  guidance,  as  to  a person’s 
abode ; hence,  the  place  at  which  a person  re- 
sides, or  the  name  and  place  of  destination, 
with  any  other  details,  necessary  for  the  di- 
rection of  a letter  or  package : as,  what  is  your 
present  address  f the  address  or  superscription 
on  a letter. 

Mrs.  Dangle,  shall  I beg  you  to  offer  them  some  refresh- 
ments,  and  take  their  address  in  the  next  room  ? 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  2. 

7.  In  equity  pleading,  the  technical  description 
in  a hill  of  the  court  whose  remedial  power  is 
sought. — 8.  In  com.,  the  act  of  despatching  or 
consigning,  as  a ship,  to  an  agent  at  the  port  of 
destination. — 9f.  Formerly  used  in  the  sense 
of  preparation,  or  the 


[<  L.  adducen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  adducere:  see  adduce.]  Bringing  to- 
gether; drawing  one  thing  to  or  toward  an- 
other; performing  the  act  of  adduction;  having 
the  function  of  an  adductor : opposed  to  abdu- 
cent : chiefly  or  exclusively  an  anatomical  term, 
applied  to  certain  muscles  or  to  their  action. 
See  adductor,  a. 

adducer  (a-du'ser),  n.  One  who  adduces, 
adducible  (a-du'si-bl),  a.  [<  adduce  + -idle.] 
Capable  of  being  adduced.  Sometimes  (but 
very  rarely)  spelled  adduceable. 

Here  I end  my  specimens,  among  the  many  which  might 
be  given,  of  the  arguments  adducible  for  Christianity. 

,.  ,.  , J.  11.  Neuman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  478. 

of  preparation,  or  the  state  of  preparing  or  . r,  T , . . 

being  prepared,  and  in  various  applications  a“duct  (a-dukt  ),  v.  t [<  Ij.jidductus,  pp.  of 


arising  therefrom,  as  an  appliance,  array  or 
dress,  etc.  AT.  E.  Jh  = Syu.  1.  Tact,  cleverness. — 2. 
See  port. — 4.  Oration,  Harangue,  etc.  (see  speech),  lecture, 
discourse,  sermon. — 6.  Residence,  superscription. 

addressee  (a-dres-e'),  n.  [<  address,  v.,  + -ee%.] 
One  who  is  addressed;  specifically,  one  to 
whom  anything  is  addressed. 

The  postmaster  shall  also,  at  the  time  of  its  arrival, 
notify  the  addressee  thereof  that  such  letter  or  package 
has  been  received. 

Beg.  of  the  U.  S.  P.  0.  Dep.,  1874,  iii.  § 52. 

The  strong  presumption  this  offers  in  favour  of  this 
youthful  nobleman  ILord  Southampton]  as  the  addressee 
of  the  sonnets  is  most  strangely  disregarded  by  Shaksperian 
specialists  of  the  present  day.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  22. 


adducere : see  adduce.] 
duce ; allure. 


If.  To  draw  on;  in- 


another,  as  agent  or  factor ; as,  the  ship  was 
addressed  to  a merchant  in  Baltimore.— To 
address  the  baU,  in  golf,  to  take  up  one's  position  pre- 
paratory to  striking  the  ball. 

Il.t  intrans.  1.  To  direct  speech  ; speak. 

My  lord  of  Burgundy, 

We  first  address  towards  you.  Shale.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  To  make  an  address  or  appeal. 


One  who  addresses 
or  petitions.  . Specifically  (with  or  without  a capital 
letter),  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  a member 
of  the  country  party,  so  called  from  their  address  to  the 
king  praying  for  an  immediate  assembly  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  summons  of  which  was  delayed  on  account  of  its 
being  adverse  to  the  court ; an  opponent  of  the  court  party 
or  Abhorrers.  They  also  received  the  name  of  Petitioners, 
and  afterward  that  of  Whigs.  See  abhorrer . 

addressful  (a-dres'ful),  a.  Skilful;  dexterous. 
Mallet. 


The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  havmg  addressed  in  vain  for  his  addreucinw  mn  china  la  droa'ir,,. 
majesty  s favour,  resorted  by  habeas  corpus  to  the  King's  aaaresslng'HiaCHine  (a-ares  mg-ma-Shen"), 


. . . 1 — J corpus  to  the  King 

Bench.  Marvell,  Growth  of  Popery. 

3.  To  make  preparations;  get  ready. 

Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector’s  heels. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  4. 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  address’d  for  fight. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  296. 

address  (a-dres'),  n.  [=F.  adresse,  n. ; from  the 
verb.]  1.  Power  of  properly  directing  or 
guiding  one’s  own  action  or  conduct;  skilful  addressmentt  (a-dres'ment),  n. 


management;  dexterity;  adroitness:  as,  he 
managed  the  affair  with  address. 

Here  Rhadamanthus,  in  his  travels,  had  collected  those 
Inventions  and  institutions  of  a civilized  people,  which  he 
had  the  address  to  apply  to  the  confirmation  of  his  own 
authority.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  505. 

There  needs  no  small  degree  of  address  to  gain  the  repu- 
tation of  benevolence  without  incurring  the  expense. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  1. 
2.  Direction  or  guidance  of  speech ; the  act  or 
manner  of  speaking  to  persons ; personal  bear- 


An  apparatus  for  placing  addresses  on  news- 
paper-wrappers, etc.  See  the  supplement, 
addressiont  (a-dresh'on),  n.  [<  address.  Cf. 
compression,  etc.]  The  act  of  addressing  or 
directing  one’s  course;  route;  direction  of  a 
journey. 

To  Pylos  first  he  thy  addression  then. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  i.  438. 

[<F.  adresse- 


ment  (Cotgrave)’:  see  address  and  ~-ment.]  The 
act  of  addressing;  the  act  of  directing  one’s 
attention,  speech,  or  effort  toward  a particu- 
lar point,  person,  or  object, 
addubitationt  (a-du-hi-ta'shon),  it.  [<  L.  addu- 
bitatus,  pp.  of  addubitare,  incline  to  doubt,  < ad, 
to,  + dubitare,  doubt : seedouW.]  A doubting; 
insinuated  doubt. 

That  this  was  not  a vniueraall  practice,  it  may  appeare 
by  St.  Austins  addubitation. 

J.  Denison,  Heavenly  Banquet  (1619),  p.  353. 


Either  impelled  by  lewd  disposition  or  adducted  by  hope 
of  rewarde.  Time's  Storehouse,  p.  680. 

2.  In  physiol.,  to  bring  to  or  toward  a median 
line  or  main  axis.  See  adduction,  2. 

The  pectineus  and  three  adductors  adduct  the  thigh 
powerfully.  U.  Gray,  Anat.,  p.  412. 

adduction  (a-duk'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  adductio(n-), 
<L.  adducere,  pp.  adductus : see  adduce.]  1. 
The  act  of  adducing  or  bringing  forward  some- 
thing as  evidence  in  support  of  a contention  or 
an  argument.  [Bare.] 

An  adduction  of  facts  gathered  from  various  quarters. 

Is.  Taylor. 

2.  (a)  In  physiol.,  tho  action  of  the  adductor  or 
adducent  muscles.  ( b ) In  surg.,  the  adducent 
action  of  a surgeon  upon  a limb  or  other  mem- 
ber of  the  body ; the  position  of  a part  which 
is  the  result  of  such  action : the  opposite  of  ab- 
duction. In  either  use,  adduction  consists  in  bringing  a 
limb  to  or  toward  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  so  that  it 
shall  be  parallel  therewith  or  with  its  fellow ; or  in  bring- 
ing together  two  or  several  similar  parts,  as  the  spread  fin- 
gers of  the  human  hand,  the  opened  shells  of  a bivalve 
mollusk,  etc. 

adductive  (a-duk'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *adduc- 
tivus,  < adducere,  pp.  adductus : see  adduce.] 
Adducing  or  bringing  forward. 

adductor  (a-duk'tor),  n.  and  a.  [L.,  a pro- 
curer, lit.  one  who  draws  to,  < adducere,  pp. 
adductus:  see  adduce.]  I.  n.;  pi.  adductors 
(-torz)  or  adductores  (ad-uk-to'rez).  In  anat. 
and  zool.,  that  which  adducts  ; specifically,  the 
name  of  several  muscles  which  draw  certain 
parts  to  or  toward  one  common  center  or  median 
line : the  opposite  of  abductor.  The  word  is  also  ap- 
plied to  various  muscles  not  specifically  so  named  ; thus, 
the  internal  rectus  of  the  eye  is  an  adductor  of  the  eyeball. 
The  muscles  which  close  the  shells  of  bivalves  are  generi- 
cally  termed  adductors.  See  cuts  under  Lamellibranchiata, 
Waldheimia , and  Productidce.—  Adductor  arcuum  the 
adductor  of  the  arches,  a muscle  of  the  side  of  the  heck 
of  some  Batrachia,  as  Menopoma. — Adductor  branchi- 
arum,  the  adductor  of  the  gills,  a muscle  of  some  Batra- 
chia, as  Menobranchus. — Adductor  brevis  (the  short  ad- 
ductor), adductor  longus  (the  long  adductor),  adductor 


adductor 
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adenomyoma 

srnnata,  and  making  the  third  section  consist  of  the  order  adeni-  Same  a a ade 
Podosomata — these  ordinal  names  heino-  aii  r „„  ctueui  . name  as  aaeno -, 

adenia  (a-de'ni-a),  n. 


magnus  (the  great  adductor),  three  adductor  muscles  of 

th^uman  thigh,  arising  from  the  pelvis  and  inserted  in  P otos^ia  - toes!  ordinaT  nZ7e7beina'7u  Leach's"^ 

d?UCt0r  ^ te[tU-  ceptinK  Westw°°d's  IdZkhrZmata  ^ aU  Leach  S'  ex’ 
adductor  digiti  quarti,  the  adductor  muscle  of  the  third  , 

digit  and  of  the  fourth  digit,  found  in  various  animals  as  afleiartiiroSOmatOUS  (ad-e-lar-thro-so  Ba- 
the chameleon.— Adductor  mandibulas,  in  Crustacea,  a tus)i  a-  Being  indistinctly  jointed ; having  t£e 
muscle  whtch  adducts  the  mandible,  and  so  brings  to-  body  indistinctly  segmented : specifically  of  or 
gether  the  opposite  sides  of  tile  upper  jaw.— Adductor  nertnininir  +n  the  u"/“1v>  01  01 

pollicis,  the  adductor  of  the  thumb -Adductor  polli-  il  ? g,  *9  ,1™ p™somata. 

els  pedis,  or  adductor  hallucis,  the  adductor  of  the  adelaster  (ad-e-las  ter),  n,  [NL.,  < Gr.  adiyUof 
great  toe.  [Other  muscles  of  the  digits  having  the  same  not  manifest,  + dor™ , star  (inref.  totheflower)  1 
function  are  sometimes  called  adductors.)  A mnnmoJ  no.™  „i . ■ 


, wit  oamc  • vr?  Lilt)  UUWbl  J.  I , • n /7  — 

TT  ;;  . , . A proposed  name  for  such  plants  as  come  into  ®naP.®-J  °,f  a gland-lik 

rtammg  to  an  adductor;  having  cultivation  before  they  are  sufficiently  well  adenitis  (ad-e-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  adyv  (adev-), - 
1 .addueent  * M,  the  known  to  be  referred  to  their  true  generi  a gla“d>  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  a gland,  esi 

adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh:  opposed  to  ab-  adelfisch  (a'del-fish),  n.  [G.,  < adei,  nohility  Peciaily  of  a lymphatic  gland. 

OMCtor.— Adductor  impressions,  in  conch.,  the  scars  +Jisch  = E.  fish.']  A name  of  a Euronear!  adenko  (a-deng'ko),  1 — ‘ 

r»h7thTSd^  species  of  wfiteih,  Cor%onu? CaZZ°?Z  bash  or  ,o„rd^,R  J’r 

~ h — — x There  are  generally  two,  an  anterior  and  a pos-  ROnymous  With  lavaret  (which  see). 

t.hp  riarr.  w nf tje  oyster  adelingt,  n.  ^ Obsolete  form  of  atheling. 


", — ^NL.,<  Gr.  atiyv,  a gland.] 
1 . A name  which  has  been  applied  to  strumous 
or  syphilitic  chronic  adenitis,  and  to  Hodgkin’s 
disease.  2.  [cap.]  In  zool.,  a genus  of  dipter- 
ous insects.  Desvoidy , 1863. 
a-deniform  (a-den'i-form  or  ad'e-ni-f  orm),  a [< 
Gr.  adyv  (oSev-),  a gland,  + L.  -for mis.  < forma, 
shape.]  Of  a gland-like  shape. 


ciborilljtl.)  »uv*v.um,  jjou vianj  tnu,  auaiucriGi 

terior,  as  in  the  clam,  but  often  only  one,  as  in 


florin,  uuu  uiten  omy  one,  a 

and  scallop  (/’ecien).— Adductor  muscles,  (a)  In  anat., 
the  adductors.  See  I.  ( b ) In  malacology , the  muscles 
which  draw  together  or  close  the  valves  in  bivalve  mol- 
lusks.  See  cut  under  Waldheimia. 

addulcet  (a-duls');  v.  t.  [<  late  MB.  adoulce,  < 
OF . ado.ulcir,  earlier  adulcir,  adolcir,  F.  adoucir, 
< ML.  *addulcire,<h. ad,  to,  + dulcis,  sweet:  see 
didee.]  To  sweeten. 

Some  mirth  t’  addulce  mail’s  miseries.  Herrick. 

-ade1.  [(1)  < F.  -ade,  < Pr.  Sp.  or  Pg.  - ada , or 
It.  -ata,  < L.  -ata,  f. ; (2)  < Pr.  -at,  Sp.  or  Pg. 
-ado,  or  It.  -a to,  < L.  - atus , m.,  pp.  suffix  of 
verbs  in  -are : see  -atel.  The  native  F.  form  is 
-4e,  OF.  -ee,  whence  in  older  E.  -y : cf.  army  (F.) 


a i i & * v-/  uouiuuo  a-wiiu  u l tiuivuny. 

Adelobranchia  (ad//e-lo-brang'ki-a)  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  adr/log,  not  manifest,  +" [3 pay xia, 
gills.]  1.  A family  name  for  gastropods  in 

1)0  VOorm*ofnTitr  omri+TT  Lnr,  r.  111 i 


— v [Native name.]  Acala- 

bash  or  gourd  used  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa 
for  holding  liquids,  and  generally  decorated  by 
carvings  in  low_  relief  or  incised  lines, 
adeno-.  [Combining  form  ( aden - before  a vowel, 
adem-  regarded  as  Latin)  of  Gr.  adf/v  (d&ro-)’ 
a gland.]  An  element  in  compound,  words  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  gland. 

I n OTlfV><l  r/»i « aim  n / r,  d //  ^ r: 


b111'”]  • -A A .LaiLLLiy  JLictLLLt5  LUX  gastropous  m n ° — . m uuuipuunu  VV< 

which  the  respiratory  cavity  has  a slit-like  out-  (Jreek  origin,  meaning  gland, 
let  and  is  without  a siphon.”  The  termincludes  adenocarcinoma  (iid'e-no-kar-si-no'ma),  pi. 
the  pulmonates  as  well  as  the  marine  forms.  ?.  f nocarcinomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  a.Sv v 

iim7  is  t a - ..  (a oev-),  a gland,  + Kapaivapa 


the 


- sr  - ; IV Olio  AJLAOIAAJJ.C  LU 

Dumeril,  1807. — 2.  An  ordinal  name  for 
true  pulmonates.  Sisso,  1826. 
adelocodonic  (ad//e-16-ko-don'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  afy- 
Hof,  not  manifest,  + naduv,  a bell,  the  head  of  a 
flower.]  In  pool.,  noting  the  condition  of  agon-  j"* — 
ophore  when  no  developed  umbrella  is  present.  (ad  e-no-sel),  n.  Gr.  adqv  (adev-). 

JPascoe  a eland.  + K.h"kn.  n.  +.nmr*  "■  ^ 


\ a /J  ” o-; ; • see  carcinoma.] 

A tumor  which  deviates  from  the  true  gland- 
structure  characterizing  the  adenomata,  but 
which  does  not  differ  from  it  as  much  as  a typi- 
cal carcinoma.  See  adenoma. 


~~7 —7  xw  v/xvcv^x  xx.  -y  .*  Cl.  (E.) 

with  armada  (Sp. ),  ult.  < L.  armata . ] 1 . A suffix  adelomorphous  (ad  " e -16 -mor ' fus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
of  nouns  of  French  or  other  Romance  origin  a^oc,  not  manifest,  + floppy,  form.]  Of  a form 
""  — J-'7-  — 7 .•  ’ ’ which  is  inconspicuous  or  not  apparent:  ap 


— - w viivi  J.VV1UCUU.O  UXA^XXX 

as  accolade,  ambuscade,  brigade,  cannonade,  lem- 
onade, etc.,  or  of  (a  few)  English  nouns  formed 


x u^/jiidi  uii t . ap- 

plied to  the  so-called  principal  or  central  cells 
of  the  cardiac  glands  of  the  stomach, 


, vvv.,  VA-V  VA.  yui  J_lXJ.gAAC31X  UUUllO  LUX  XIXtJLl 

on  the  same  model,  as  blockade , orangeade. — 2.  ^ v“iv“uu  w uixo  tsLuxxxetuu. 

A suffix  of  nouns  of  Spanish  or  Italian  origin  adelopneumon  (ad^e-lop-nu'mon),  n.  One  of 

( An]  nil*.  A A 1 ■ v ® in  CX  A tl cd  f\V\Vt  kMf/VM  s\vt  ft 

n.  pi 


(originally  masculine  form  of  preceding)  as  ' the  Adelopneumona. 

brocade,  renegade,  etc.  It  also  appears  m/the  Adelopneumona  (ad^e-lop-nn'mc-na), 

Spanish  form  -ado.  as  in  reneaadn.  Aenmemuln  [NL.,  < Gr.  aduloc,  not  manifest.  + irveiiuw 


“ # 7 * — yw™,  xu  uiou  cLjjjJCctxa  XXX  LXX 

Spanish  form  -ado.  as  in  renegado , desperado. 
-ade2,  [<  F.  -ade,  < L.  -as  (-ad-),  < Gr.  -ag  (-a.8-), 
fern,  suffix:  see -ad2.]  A suffix  of  Greek  origin, 
now  usually  -ad,  as  in  decade  (sometimes  decad), 


— — vvA.v,  w uvoivui/  youiuoiIiU 

nomaae  (usually nomad,  like  monad,  triad,  etc.).  m,uu,iv  mm  uxici  jxa,pc,  oAuept  ai  i 

adeb  (ad'eb),  n.  [Ar.]  An  Egyiffian  weight  lateral  aperture : synonymous  with  Pulmonifcra 

1 x.  mo  -t  c oHoionod.  a.delnnndp  „ 


equal  to  210  okes.  “ See  oke. 
adeedt,  cidv.  Indeed. 

“ Say,  did  ye  fleech  and  speak  them  fair  ? ” “Adeed  did 
I,’  quo  Bottom.  Blackwood's  Mag.,  XXII.  404. 

adeem  (a-dem'),  v.  t.  [XL.  adimere,  take  away, 
< ad,  to,  + emere,  take.  Cf.  redeem .]  In  law, 
to  revoke  (a  legacy),  either  (1)  by  implication, 
as  by  a different  disposition  of  the  bequest  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  testator,  or  (2)  by  satisfaction 
of  the  legacy  in  advance,  as  by  delivery  of  the 
thing  bequeathed,  or  its  equivalent,  to  the  lega- 
tee during  the  lifetime  of  the  beqneather. 

A specific  legacy  may  be  adeemed ; ...  if  the  subject 
of  it  be  not  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  testator’s  death 
bhen  the  bequest  entirely  fails.  ...  A specific  gift  is  not 


I*  ***VAAM'  \ Y xi.  ix  XIX VI  LXOj j , /It.  JJl. 

[JNL.,  < Gr.  adTjAoQ,  not  manifest,  + 7r vevflwv,  lung: 
see  pneumonia .]  A name  sometimes  given  to  the 
inoperculate  terrestrial  gastropods,  in  allusion 
to  the  inclosnre  of  the  pulmonary  cavity  by  the  - . 

union  of  the  mantle  with  the  nape,  except  at  a cartilaginous  ti 
lerture:  synonymous  with  Pulmonifcra.  • ^ ynia  (ad//e- 


a gland,  + kijTitj,  a tumor.]  Same  as  adenoma . 
adenochirapsology f (ad^e-nd-ld-rap-soFo-ii). 

7i.  [<  Gr.  adjjv  ( adev -),  a gland,  + xeLPaxPiai  a 

touching  with  the  hand  (<*£<>,  hand,  + airreiv, 
touch),  + -Xoyia,  < Myeiv,  speak : see  -ology.] 
the  doctrine  of  the  reputed  power  of  kings 
to  cure  diseases,  as  scrofula  or  king’s  evil,  by 
touching  the  patient : a word  used  as  the  title 
of  a book  on  that  subject  published  in  1684. 
adenochondroma  (ad^e-no-kon-dro'ma),  n .: 
pi.  adenochondromata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,'<  Gr. 

aoyv  (adev-),  a gland,  + x^rdpog,  cartilage,  + 
-oma,  q.  v.]  A tumor  consisting  of  glandular 
and  cartilaginous  tissue. 


Egyptian  weight  lateral  aperture : synonymous  wnapuimonirera.  v-„u-uiu  ,— a;,  «.  

adelopod,  adelopode  (a-de'lo-pod,  -pod),  n.  adv  \a°ev-)>  a gland,  + o&wni,  pain.]  Inpatliol., 
[<  Gr.  adt/Xog,  not  manifest,  +’  rrohg  (tto&-)  =E.  5ain  ln  a ^laud  or  in  tie  glands;  adenalgia. 

1 An  animal  whose  feet  are  ineonspicu-  aaenographic  (ad//e-no-graf'ik),  a.  Pertain- 


/oot.] 


■*  MIO  IIIVVilOLHUU*  • , ° _ 

ous  or  not  apparent.  lng  t0  adenography. 

adenography  (ad-e -nog 'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  d 6f,v 

( nnc-ni—  \ n n - — 


-adelphia,.  [NL.,<Gr.-aJeA^fQ:,<a(ieA0(5r,brother,  -7-^ — o— x-—„  v --  - — 0 ~/y  L % \x 

aoeA(j)y , sister,  lit.  co-uterine,  < d-  copulative  + a gland,  + -/pa<pia,<ypd<pe(.v, write.]  That 

tietyvg,  uterus.]  In  lot,  the  second  element,  Part  of  descriptive  anatomy  which  treats  of 
signifying  fraternity,  in  the  names  of  the  17th,  ★Sland.s- 

18th,  and  19th  classes  (Monadclvhia.  DiadelnMa.  adenoid  (ad  e-noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  adevoeedyg,  glandi- 
form, \ adyv  (adev-),  a gland,  + eldog,  form  : see 
-oid.]  1.  In  the  form  of  a gland ; glandiform ; 


1 O tT  *7  3 j , XXL  LLLC  XXcUXXUS  UL  LUC  -L  / 111 

18th,  and  19th  classes  ( MonadelpHa , DiadelpUa, 
and  Poly  adelphia')  of  the  Linnean  system  of 
sexual  classification,  used  to  denote  the  coa- 
lescence of  stamens  by  their  filaments  into 
one,  two,  or  more  sets. 

Adelphian  (a-deFfi-an),  n.  [<  Gr.  adefy)6gf  bro- 
ther: see  above.]  Same  as  Puchite 


adeemed  by  the  testator's  pledge  of'  the  subject  of  it  and  JpT'w“7iA  bam*  as  At white 

the  legatee  will  be  entitled  to  have  it  redeemed  by  the  adelphoUS  (a-del  fus),  a.  [<  Gr.  adeTa/nig,  brother 

executor.  v see  -adelnhia.  1 Pplotorl  • in  h.A  I. 


executor.  _Xm>  Cyc.,  X 316. 

adeep  (a-dep'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  a 3 + deep, 
after  ahigh,  alow , etc.]  Deeply.  [Rare.] 

We  shout  so  a deep  down  creation’s  profound 
We  are  deaf  to  God's  voice. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Kliap.  of  life’s  Progress. 

Adela  (a-do'la),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  not  mani- 

fest, < a- priv.,  not,  + Sijlog,  clear,  manifest.]  A 
genus  of  moths,  of  the  family  Tineidce.  A de- 
geerella  is  a woodland  species,  notable  for  spinning  Gos- 
samer. Latreille,  1796.  6 

adelantadillo  (a-da-lan-ta-del'yo),  n.  [Sp., 
dim.  of  adelaniado,  advanced,  early,  applied  to 
fruit  or  plants : see  adelantado .]  A Spanish 
red  wine  made  of  the  earliest  ripe  grapes. 

adelantado  (aAla-lan-ta/do),  n.  [Sp. ; lit.,  ad- 
vanced, forward ; as  applied  to  fruit  or  plants, 
early;  pp.  of  adelantar,  advance,  grow,  antici- 
pate, < adelante,  adv.,  forward,  onward,  < ad-,  d 
(<  L.  ad),  to,  + cl,  the  (<  L.  ille,  that),  + ante 
(v  h-  ante),  before.]  The  title  formerly  given 
in  Spain  to  the  governor  of  a province. 

Invincible  adelantado  over  the  army  of  pimpled  . 
faces.  Massinger,  Virgin- Martyr,  ii.'i! 


see  - adelphia .]  Related ; in  hot.,  having  sta- 
mens united  by  their  filaments  into  sets : used 
mostly  in  composition,  as  in  monadelphous,  etc. 
ademptt  (a-dempt'),  a.  [<  L.  ademptus,  pp.  of 
adimere,  take  away:  see  adeem.]  Taken  away. 

Without  any  sinister  suspicion  of  anything  being  added 
or  adempt.  Latimer,  Pref.  to  Serna,  bef.  Edw.  VI. 

ademption  (a-demp/shon),  n.  [4  L.  ademp- 
tio(n-),  < adimere,  pp.  ademptus,  take  away:  see 
adeem.]  In  law,  the  revocation  of  a grant,  do- 
nation, or  the  like;  especially,  the  lapse  of  a nol°gy- 
legacy,  (1)  hy  the  testator’s  satisfying  it  by  adenology  (ad-e-nol'o-ji), 
deliverv  or  -nn,vmonf  tlm  lon-o+nn  iwvv — a edand.  4-  -AnVm  t 


j « vi  id  01UI1U  j giaxiuiiuxixi. 

glandular. —2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  glands,  es- 
pecially to  those  of  the  lymphatic  system.— Ade- 
noid cancer  See  cancer. -Adenoid  tissue,  in  anat.,  a 
letifoim  or  net-like  tissue,  the  interstices  of  which  contain 
cells  resembling  white  blood-corpuscles.  Such  tissue  is 
found  m the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  a diffuse  form  in 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  elsewhere. 

Ret  if  orm,  adenoid,  or  lymphoid  connective  tissue  is 
found  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  often  sur- 
rounding the  minute  blood-vessels  and  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  lymphatic  channels.  II.  Gray,  Anat. 

adenoidal  (ad-e-noi'dal),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  glands ; having  the  appearance  of 
a gland ; adenoid. 

adenological  (ad^e-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  *ade- 
nologic  (<  adenology)  + -at]  Pertaining  to  ade- 


1 1-  7 J ivurnuui  o OiXLXOLJilXg  11  0V 

delivery  or  payment  to  the  legatee  before  his 
death,  or  (2)  by  his  otherwise  dealing  with  the 
thing  bequeathed  so  as  to  manifest  an  intent 
to  revoke  the  bequest.  See  adeem. 

Aden  (a  den),  n.  [Also  written  fancifully 
Aidenn,  after  the  Oriental  forms,  Ar.  ’Adn 
Hind.  Adan,  etc. : see  Eden.]  Same  as  Eden. 
Blooming  as  Aden  in  its  earliest  hour. 

Byron,  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20. 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if,  within  the  distant 
Aidenn, 

It  shall  clasp  a sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 
Lenore-  Poe,  The  Eaven. 


y-jv,  n-  [<  Gr.  aS?jv  (adev-) 

a gland,  + -Aoyia,  < teyetv,  speak : see  -ology.] 
in  anat.,  the  doctrine  of  science  of  the  glands 
their  nature,  and  their  uses. 

n.  [< 


■ V v.-e  v_,,  imivi  IIUVII  LLOCO. 

adenolympliocele  (ad^e-no-linFfo-sel), 

(tTV  ndriv  InAf  o wl mu]  _X_  T 7. '.,7... 


The  marquess  had  a secret  conference  with  Don  Pedro  Lei 
Enriquez,  Adelantado  of  Andalusia.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  29.  Q 7 

Adelarthrosomata  (ad-e-lar-thro-so 'ma-ta),  n.  adena'lo’iaTad^  iinl'h  ^ 
pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  adyfog,  not  manifest  « a-  priv.,  *$>1  n 

not,  + 6fj?iog,  manifest),  + apOpov,  joint,  + ccyia, 


Vc*^-v,-xxc*x  j x-0,j.  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  adrjv 
(adev-),  a gland,  + -alyia,  < alyog,  pain.]  ' 
pathol.,  pain  in  a gland;  adenodynia. 

Lf] en a.l jerv  ra.d-A-nn.l'i^  n Somn 


pi.  airnara,  body.]  & WestWod^system'ol  adenal^Ta^  “nXf  n SnW'nTVl  , ■ 


Spire  by  tracheaa.  It  consists  of  the  false  scorpions 
and  harvestmen,  or  the  families  Solpngidce,  Cheliferidoe 
and  P halangiidce : distinguished  from  the  Monomeroso- 
mata.  With  the  view  of  adapting  Leach’s  system  to  that 
of  Latreille,  VY  estwood  adopted  Latreille’s  three  sections 
of  Aracnnida,  namely,  Pulmonaria,  Trachearia,  and  Avo- 
robranchia,  dividing  the  first  of  these  sections  into  the 
orders  Bimerosomata  and  Polymerosomata,  the  second 
section  into  the  orders  Adelarthrosomata  and  Monomero- 


adyv  (adev-),  a gland,  + NL.  anthera,  anther : see 
anther.]  A germs  of  leguminous  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  family  Mimosacece,  natives  of 
the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon,  a.  pavonina  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  handsomest  trees  of  India,  and  yields  hard 
solid  timber  called  red  sandal-wood.  The  bright-scarlet 
seeds,  from  their  equality  in  weight  (each =4  grains)  are 
used  by  goldsmiths  in  the  East  as  weights 


Gr.  a V (adto-),  a gland,  + L.  lymplia,  in  mod. 
sens0  lymph,’  + Gv.Kr/Ay,  a tumor.]  Dilatation 
of  tiie  afferent  or  efferent  vessels  of  the  lym- 
+phatic  glands. 

aden°ma ,(Ed-o-n6'ni;i);  »;•  pi.  adenomata  (-ma- 
taA  LNB.,  < Gr.  a&yv  (adev-),  a gland,  + -oma, 
Ti  n presenting  the  characteristics 

0 . . 6 giand  from  which  it  springs ; a tumor 
originating  in  a gland,  and  presenting  the  gen. 
eral  character  of  racemose  or  of  tubular  glands. 

• Also  called  adenoedf. 
n adenomatous  (ad-e-nom'a-tus),  a.  [<  adeno- 
ma(t-)  + -o«s.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 

01  an  adenoma. 

adenomeningeal  (ad<'e-n6-me-nin'je-al),  a. 

L<  Gr.  aoyv  (adev-),  a gland,  + pr/viyt;,  a mem- 
brane,  esp.  the  pia  mater : see  meningitis.]  An 
epithet  applied  to  a kind  of  fever  supposed  to 
depend  upon  disease  of  the  intestinal  follicles, 
adenomyoma  (ad,,e-n6-nil-6,ma),  n. ; pi  adc- 
nomyomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  aSyv  (adev-),  a 
gland,  + pvg,  a muscle  (see  myology),  + -oma, 


adenomyoma 

q.  v.]  A tumor  consisting  of  glandular  and 
muscular  tissue. 

adenoncus  (ad-e-nong'kus),  n. ; pi.  adenonci 
(-non'si).  [NL.,  < Gr.  a&yv  (adev-),  a gland,  + 
bysog,  a bulk,  mass.]  A swelling  of  a gland, 
adenopathy  (ad-e-nop'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  aSr/v 
(ade v-),  a gland,  4-  -iraBia,  < jr adog,  suffering.] 
Disease  of  a gland. 

There  are  no  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  nor  can 
any  adenopathy  be  found  [case  of  syphiloderma]. 

Duhring , Skin  Diseases,  plate  U. 

adenopharyngitis  (ad//e-n5-far-in-ji'tis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  adr/y  (adev-),  a gland,  + tyapvylj,  pha- 
rynx, + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and 
pharynx. 

adenophore  (a-den'o-for),  n.  [As  adenopho- 
rous.J  In  hot.,  a short  stalk  or  pedicel  support- 
ing a nectar-gland. 

adenophorous  (ad-e-nof'o-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aSfjv 
(adev-),  a gland,  + -Qdpog,  < tj>epeiv  — E.  Sear1.]  In 
zodl.  and  hot.,  bearing  or  producing  glands, 
adenophthalmia  (ad^e-nof-thal'mi-a),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  adi/v  ( adev -),  a gland,  + oifSa^pdg, 
eye.]  Inflammation  of  the  Meibomian  glands, 
adenophyllous  (a<Fe-no-fil'tts),  a.  [<  Gr.  adyv 
(adev-),  a gland,  + tjivUov  = L.  folium,  a leaf: 
see  folio. \ In  hot.,  having  leaves  bearing  glands, 
or  studded  with  them. 

adenophyma  (ad^e-no-fi'ma),  n. ; pi.  adenophy- 
matk  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  niiyv  (adev-),  a gland, 
+ <j>vga,  a tumor,  lit.  a growth,  < <j>beiv,  grow:  see 
physic.]  In  pathol.,  a swelling  of  a gland: 
sometimes  used  to  signify  a soft  swelling, 
adenos  (ad'e-nos),  n.  [Native  term.]  A kind 
of  cotton  which  comes  from  Aleppo,  Turkey. 
Also  called  marine  cotton.  E.  I). 
adenosarcoma(ad'i'e-n6-sar-k6'ma),  n. ; pi.  ade- 
nosarcomata  ^-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ad>/v  (adev-), 

a gland,  + aapnupa,  sarcoma.]  A tumor  con- 
sisting in  part  of  adenomatous  and  in  part  of 
sarcomatous  tissue. 

adenose,  adenous  (ad'e-nos,  -nus),  a.  [<  NL. 
adenosus,  < Gr.  adyv,  gland.]  Full  of  glands; 
glandulous.  ’ 

adenotomic  (ad//e-no-tom'ik),  a.  [< adenoto - 
my.]  Pertaining  to  adenotomy. 
adenotomy  (ad-e -not'd -mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  adiyv 
(adev-),  a gland,  + -Topia,  a cutting,  < re fiveiv, 
cut.  Of.  anatomy.]  In  anat.  and  surg.,  dissec- 
tion or  incision  of  a gland, 
adenous,  a.  See  adenose. 

Adeona  (ad-e-d'na),  n.  [LL.,  in  myth.,  a Bo- 
man  divinity  who'  presided  over  the  arrival  of 
travelers,  < L.  adire,  come,  arrive,  adeo,  I come, 

< ad,  to,  4-  ire,  go.  Cf.  Abeona.]  In  zool.,  the 
typical  genus  of  Adeovidce  (which  see). 

Adeonidas  (ad-e-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Adeona 
+ -idie.]  A family  of  chilostomatous  poly- 
zoans,  typified  by  the  genus  Adeona.  They  have 
the  zoarium  erect  or  (rarely)  incruating,  affixed  by  a flex- 
ible jointed  or  jointless  radicate  peduncle,  immediately 
attached.  The  zoarium  is  bilaminar  when  not  incrusting, 
and  foliacious  and  fenestrate,  or  branched  or  lobate  and 
entire.  The  cells  are  usually  of  three  kinds,  zocecial, 
ooecial,  and  avicularian ; the  zocecia  are  of  the  usual  type. 
The  family  (originally  named  Adeonecc  by  Busk)  contains 
about  38  recent  species,  referred  to  3 genera.  Busk. 
Adephaga  (a-def'a-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi., 
<Gr.  adyipdyog  : see  ddephagous.]  A group  of 
voracious,  carnivorous,  and  predatory  beetles, 
composing  a part  of  the  pentamerous  division 
of  the  order  Coleoptera.  They  have  filiform  anten- 
nm  and  but  two  palpi  to  each  maxilla.  Of  the  four  families 
which  make  up  this  group,  two,  Gyrinidce  and  Dytiscidce 
are  aquatic,  and  sometimes  called  Hydr  adephaga ; the 
other  two,  Carabidce  and  Cicindelidce,  are  chiefly  terres- 
trial, and  are  sometimes  called  Geodephaga.  The  whirli- 
gig and  the  tiger-beetle  respectively  exemplify  these  two 
divisions  of  Adephaga.  Also  called  Carnivora.  See  cuts 
under  Dytiscus  and  Cicindela. 

adephagan  (a-def'a-gan),  n.  A beetle  of  the 
group  Adephaga. 

adepnagia  (ad-e-fa'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ddr/pa- 
yia,  < ady<j>dyog,  eating  one’s  fill,  gluttonous: 
see  adepliagous.]  In  pathol., voracious  appetite; 
hulimia. 

adephagous  (a-def 'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  adepha- 
grn,  < Gr.  adyfydyog,  eating  one’s  fill,  gluttonous, 

< adtjv,  or  ddyv,  abundantly,  enough  (cf.  L.  satis, 
enough),  + ipayeiv,  eat.]  Gluttonous ; of  or  per- 

^tainingtothe  Adephaga:  as,  adephagous~beetles. 
adeps  (ad'eps),  n.  [L.,  the  soft  fat  or  grease  of  ' 
animals,  suet,  lard : see  adipose  and  adipic.]  1 . 
Fat ; animal  oil ; the  contents  of  the  cells  of  ' 
the  adipose  tissue;  specifically,  lard. — 2.  In 
phar.,  tallow ; suet ; prepared  fat— Ceratum  adi- 
pis  [gen.  sing,  of  adeps],  simple  cerate;  hog’s  lard  with 
the  addition  of  white  wax  to  give  it  greater  consistency, 
adept  (a-dept'),  a.  ami  n.  [<L.  adeptus , having 
attained,  ML.  adeptus,  n.,  one  who  attained  : 
knowledge  or  proficiency,  prop.  pp.  of  adipisci, 
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arrive  at,  reach,  attain,  obtain,  < ad,  to,  + 
ap-isci , reach,  attain,  = Gr.  arr-reiv,  touch,  seize, 
= Skt.  y dp,  attain,  obtain : see  apt.]  I.  a. 
Well  skilled;  completely  versed  or  acquainted. 

Adept  in  everything  profound.  Cowper,  Hope,  1.  350. 
II.  n.  One  who  has  attained  proficiency; 
one  fully  skilled  in  anything;  a proficient  or 
master;  specifically,  in  former  times,  a pro- 
ficient in  alchemy  or  magic;  a master  of  oc- 
cult science,  or  one  who  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered “the  great  secret”  (namely,  of  trans- 
muting base  metal  into  gold). 


adhere 

A making  or  being  equal;  an  equivalence 


«•]  c 

or  equivalent. 


[Rare.] 


The  principles  of  logic  and  natural  reason  tell  us,  that 
there  must  be  a just  proportion  and  adequation  between 
the  medium  by  which  we  prove,  and  the  conclusion  to  be 
proved.  Bp.  Barlow , Remains,  p.  125. 

It  was  the  arme  (not  of  King  Henry)  but  King  Edward 
the  First,  which  is  notoriously  known  to  have  been  the 
adequation  of  a yard.  [An  erroneous  statement.] 

Fuller , W orthies,  Berkshire. 

adequative  (ad'e-kwa-tiv),  a.  [<  ML.  admqua- 
tivus,  < L.  adwquare:  see  adequate,  a.]  Equiv- 
alent or  sufficient;  adequate.  [Rare.] 

Shakespeare,  in  the  person  of  Prospero,  has  exhibited  (a_des  Same  as  Adesmaeea. 

the  prevalent  notions  of  the  judicial  astrologer  combined  -Atiesmacea  (ad-es-ma  se-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < ades- 

-v  *•“ 1 - ” ma  (<  Gr.  adeogog,  unfettered,  unbound : seeades- 

-1"  1 An  old  family  name  for  lamelli 
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with  the  adept , whose  white  magic,  as  distinguished  from 
the  black  or  demon  magic,  holds  an  intercourse  with  purer 
spirits.  /.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  285. 

Howes  was  the  true  adept , seeking  what  spiritual  ore 
there  might  be  among  the  dross  of  the  hermetic  philoso- 
phy- Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  209. 

The  Persians  were  adepts  in  archery  and  horsemanship, 
and  were  distinguished  by  courtesy  and  high-breeding. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  329. 
= Syn.  Adept,  Expert.  An  adept  is  one  who  possesses 
natural  as  well  as  acquired  aptitude  or  skill  in  anything : 
as,  an  adept  in  the  art  of  governing ; an  adept  in  diplomacy, 

lvilifP  eoinlamr  virbinl  1 _ .. i * ..  i i 1 


my)  + -acea.]  — „ 

branchiate,  mollusks  destitute  of  a ligament. 
The  term  includes  the  Pholadidce  and  Teredi- 
nida.  Blainville,  1824. 

adesmy  (a-des'mi),  n.  (X  NL.  adesmia,  < Gr. 
adeapog,  unfettered,  unbound,  < d-priv.  + derx/idg, 
a bond,  tie,  < Skiv,  bind,  tie.]  In  hot.,  a term 
applied  by  Morren  to  the  division  of  organs 
that  are  normally  entire,  or  their  separation  if 
cafole^.'whist-pl^ingVetc?  *An  ^peri^^the^ther  normally  united.  , 

hand,  is  one  whose  skill  and  proficiency  are  more  conspicu-  S'UGSpOtlC  (a-ues-pot  lk),  a.  [\  Gr.  a-  priv.  (a-18) 
ously  the  result  of  practice  or  experience,  orof  an  ir.timate  + despotic.  Cf.  Gr.  aSeairoTog,  without  master 

or  owner.]  Not  despotic ; not  absolute. 
Adessenarian  (ad  - es  - e - na ' ri  - an),  n.  [<  NL. 
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ously  the  result  of  practice  or  experience,  or  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  a subject.  The  term  is  mostly  limited 
to  one  possessing  special  skill  or  knowledge  in  some  branch, 
and  regarded  as  an  authority  on  it:  as,  an  expert  in  alien- 
ism, chemistry,  penmanship,  etc. 

adeptiont  (a-dep'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adeptio(n-),  < 
adipisci : see  adept.]  An  obtaining  or  gaining ; 
acquirement. 

In  the  wit  and  policy  of  the  captain  consisteth  the  chief 
adeptim  of  the  victory.  Grafton,  Rich.  III.,  an.  3. 

adeptistt  (a-dep'tist),  n.  [<  adept  + -ist.]  An 
adept. 

adeptness  (a-dept  'nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  adept ; skilfulness ; special  proficiency. 

adeptship  (a-dept'ship),  n.  The  state  of  being 
an  adept;  adeptness:  specifically  used  in  the- 
osophy. 

adequacy  (ad'e-kwa-si),  n.  [<  adequate:  see 
-acy.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  adequate ; 
the  condition  of  being  proportionate  or  suffi- 


. r AT-  — 7°  sum-  piease.  i seem  annntted  ad  eundem.  Lai 
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Adessenarii,  pi.,  irreg.  < L.  adesse,  be  present,  < 
ad,  to,  near,  + esse,  be : see  essence  and  -arian.] 
In  eccles.  hist.,  a name  given  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  those  who  believed  in  the  real  pres- 
ence of  Christ’s,  body  in  the  eucharist,  not  by 
transubstantiation,  but  by  impanation  (which 
see). 

ad  eundem  (ad  e-un'dem).  [L.;  lit.,  to  the 
same  (sc.  gradum,  grade) : ad,  to ; eundem,  ace. 
masc.  sing,  of  idem,  the  same:  see  idem.]  A 
phrase  used  in  universities  to  signify  the  ad- 
mitting of  a student  of  another  university, 
without  examination,  to  the  degree  or  standing 
he  had  previously  held  in  that  other  university. 

Here  [Oxford  in  the  vacation]  I can  take  my  walks  un- 
molested, and  fancy  myself  of  what  degree  or  standing  I 
please.  I seem  admitted  ad  eundem.  Lamb,  Oxford. 

: ad,  to; 
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as,  the  adequacy  of  supply  to  expenditure,  or 
of  an  effort  to  its  purpose ; an  adequacy  of  pro- 
visions. 

adequate  (ad'e-kwat),  a.  [Formerly  adeequate, 

-at,  < L.  adeequatus,  pp.  of  adeequare,  make 
equal,  < ad,  to,  + cequus,  equal : see  equal.] 

Equal  to  requirement  or  occasion;  commen- 
surate ; fully  sufficient,  suitable,  or  fit : as, 
means  adequate  to  the  object;  an  adequate  com- 
parison. 

I did  for  once  see  right,  do  right,  give  tongue 
The  adequate  protest. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  56. 

In  our  happy  hours  we  should  be  inexhaustible  poets, 
if  once  we  could  break  through  the  silence  into  adequate 

rhyme.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  305.  - - , 

Adequate  cognition,  in  logic:  ( a ) A cognition  involving  not  a propelling,  force 
no  notion  which  is  not  perfectly  clear  and  distinct.  (6)  A adglutinate  (ad-glo'ti-nat),  a. 

cognition  at  once  precise  and  complete.— Adequate  defi-  ->■•-- ~*~ 

nition  or  mark,  in  logic.  See  definition.  = Syn.  Ade- 
quate, Sufficient,  Enough,  commensurate,  competent.  A 
thing  is  adequate  to  something  else  when  it  conies  quite 
up  to  its  level ; yet  neither  may  be  sufficient  when  viewed  ... 

in  relation  to  some  third  thing.  That  which  is  sufficient.  Adhatoda  (ad-hat'o-dij) 
may  be  adequate  and  more.  Enough  equals  adequate,  hut  la.-  9.  a:W> 

is  applied  to  a different  class  of  subjects. 

Nothing  is  a due  and  adequate  representation  of  a state 
that  does  not  represent  its  ability  as  well  as  its  property. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Mat.  vi.  34. 

Which  is  enough,  I’ll  warrant, 

As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3. 


idequatet  (ad'e-kwat),  v.  t.  1.  To  make  equal 
or  adequate. 

let  me  give  you  one  instance  more  of  a truly  intellectual 
object,  exactly  adequated  and  proportioned  unto  the  in- 
tellectual appetite  ; and  that  is,  learning  and  knowledge. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  208. 

2.  To  attain  equality  with;  equal. 

Though  it  be  an  impossibility  for  any  creature  to  ade- 
quate God  in  his  eternity,  yet  he  hath  ordained  all  his 
sons  in  Christ  to  partake  of  it  by  living  with  him  eternally. 

Shelford,  Discourses,  p.  227. 

idequately  (ad'e-kwat-li),  adv.  In  an  ade- 
quate manner;  commensurately;  sufficiently, 
idequateness  (ad'e-kwat-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  adequate;  justness  of  adaptation;  suffi- 
ciency; adequacy. 

The  adequateness  of  the  advantages  [of  a given  course 
of  study]  is  the  point  to  be  judged. 

II.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  28. 
idequation  (ad-e-kwa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adwqua- 
tio(n-),  < adeequare,  make  equal : see  adequate, 


extremum,  acc.  neut.  sing,  of  extremus,  last:  see 
extreme.]  To  the  extreme  ; at  last ; finally, 
adfected  (ad-fek'ted),  a.  [<  L.  adfeclus,  later 
affectus,  pp.  of  adficere,  later  afficere,  affect: 
see  affect.]  In  alg. , compounded ; consisting  of 
different  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity. — 
Adfected  or  affected  equation,  an  equation  in  which 
the  unknown  quantity  is  found  in  two  or  more  different 
degrees  or  powers:  thus,  x’S—  px‘I+qx=a  is  an  adfected 
equation,  as  it  contains  three  different  powers  of  the  un- 
known quantity  x. 

adfiliate,  adfiliation,  etc.  See  affiliate,  eta. 
ad  finem  (ad  fi'nem).  [L. : ad,  to;  finem,  acc. 
of  finis,  end:  see  .(mis.]  To  or  at  the  end. 
adlluxion  (ad-fluk'shon),  n.  [Var.  of  affluxion, 
q.  v.]  A flow,  as  of  sap,  caused  by  a drawing, 
not  a propelling,  force. 

. . , , Same  as  agglu- 

tinate. 

ad  gustum  (ad  gus'tum).  [L. : ad,  to;  gustum, 
acc.  of  gustus,  taste:  see  gust2.]  To  the  taste ; 
to  one’s  liking. 

Vdhatoda  (ad-hat'o-dii),  n.  [NL.,  from  the 
Singhalese  or  Tamil  name.]  A former  genus 
of  herbs  or  shrubs  now  included  in  Justicia. 
A.  Vasica  (J.  Adhatoda)  is  used  in  India  to 
expel  the  dead  fetus  in  abortion, 
adhere  (ad-her'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  adhered, 
ppr.  adhering.  [<  F.  adherer,  < L.  adheerere,  < 
ad,  to,  + hwrere,  stick,  pp.  hcesus.  Cf.  cohere, 
inhere,  hesitate.]  1.  To  stick  fast;  cleave;  be- 
come joined  or  united  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
separated  without  tearing : as,  glutinous  sub- 
stances adhere  to  one  another ; the  lungs  some- 
times adhere  to  the  pleura. 

When  a piece  of  silver  and  a piece  of  platinum  are 
brought  m contact  at  500“  C.  they  adhere. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  229. 

2.  To  hold  closely  or  firmly  (to) : as,  to  adhere 
to  a plan. 

[Clive]  appears  to  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  rules 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  others. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

3.  To  belong  intimately;  be  closely  connected. 

A shepherd’s  daughter, 

And  what  to  her  adheres.  Shg,k.,  W.  T.,  iv.  (cho.). 

4.  To  be  fixed  in  attachment  or  devotion;  be 
devoted;  be  attached  as  a follower  or  up- 
holder : as,  men  adhere  to  a party,  a leader,  a 
church,  or  a creed  ; rarely,  to  be  attached  as  a 
friend. 

Two  men  there  are  not  living 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 


adhere 

B.  To  be  consistent ; hold  together ; be  in  ac- 
cordance or  agreement,  as  the  parts  of  a sys- 
tem ; cohere.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Everything  adheres  together.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4, 

6.  Specifically,  in  Scots  law : (a)  To  affirm  a 
judgment ; agree  with  the  opinion  of  a judge 
previously  pronounced.  (6)  rr,~  — * - 

nnonorrn  wt],  b . " 
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adiaphorism 


2.  Steady  attachment  of  the  mind  or  feelings;  ad  hominem  (ad  hom'i-nem).  [L. : ad,  to-  ho- 
firmness in  opinion ; adherence:  as.  an  adhesion  miruem  a.nn  nf  — tt — „ ml 


u.v \v / To  return  to  a 
husband  or  wife  who  has  been  deserted.  See 
adherence,  3. — 7.  In  logic  and  metaph.,  to  be 
^accidentally  connected.  See  adherent,  a.,  3. 
adherence  (ad-her'ens),  n.  [<  F.  adherence,  < 

ML.  adhwrentia,  < L.  adhcerens : see  adherent.'] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sticking  or  adhering: 
rare  in  a physical  sense,  adhesion  being  com- 
monly used. — 2.  Figuratively,  the  character 
of  being  fixed  in  attachment ; fidelity  ; steady 
attachment : as,  an  adherence  to  a party  or 
opinions ; the  act  of  holding  to  closely : as,  a 
rigid  adherence  to  rules. 

A tenacious  adherence  to  the  rights  and  liberties  trans- 
mitted from  a wise  and  virtuous  ancestry.  Addison. 

3.  In  Scots  laic,  the  return  of  a husband  or 
wife  who  has  for  a time  deserted. his  or  her 
spouse.  The  spouse  who  has  been  deserted  may  bring 
an  action  of  adherence  to  compel  the  deserting  spouse  to 

return. 

4.  In  painting,  the  effect  of  those  parts  of  a 
picture  which,  wanting  relief,  are  not  detach- 
ed, and  hence  appear  adhering  to  the  canvas  or 
surface.  Fairholt. — 5.  In  logic  and  metaph.,  the 
state  of  being  adherent.  See  adherent,  a.,  3. 

=Syn.  Adherence , Adhesion.  These  words  are  under- 
going desynonymization,  the  moral  and  figurative  sense 
being  limited  to  adherence , and  the  physical  to  adhesion : 
as,  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith ; the  ad- 
hesion of  putty  to  glass.  [Note : Adherent,  n.,  is  not  used 
of  physical  attachment,  nor  adherent,  a.,  of  moral  at- 
tachment. Adhere,  v.,  is  used  of  either.] 

If  he  departs  in  any  degree  from  strict  adherence  to 
these  rules,  ...  he  not  only  departs  from  rule,  but  com- 
mits an  act  of  treachery  and  baseness. 

Gladstone,  Kin  beyond  Sea,  p.  210. 

Writing  and  drawing  with  chalks  and  pencils  depend 
on  the  adhesion  of  solids. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Ganot’s  Physics,  p.  87. 

adherencyt  (ad-her'en-si),  n.  [As  adherence : adhesive  f'ad-hS'sivi  a 
see  -ency.]  1.  The  State  of  being  adherent.  ® - e-(  ® S17'’  -- 

Adherencies  and  admirations  of  men’s  persons. 

Jer.  Taylor  (f),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  172. 

2.  That  which  is  adherent. 

Vices  have  a native  adherency  of  vexation. 

Decay  of  Christ.  Piety. 

adherent  (ad -her' ent),  a.  and  m.  [<  F.  ad- 
herent, < L.  adh(eren(t-)s,  ppr.  of  adhcerere:  see 
adhere .]  I,  a.  1.  Sticking;  clinging^  adhering. 

Close  to  the  cliff  with  both  his  hands  he  clung, 

And  stuck  adherent,  and  suspended  hung. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  1.  547. 

2.  In  hot.,  congenitally  united,  as  parts  that 
are  normally  separate : generally  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  adnate.  See  cut  under  adnate. — 3.  In 
logic  and  metaph.,  accidentally  connected;  not 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  a thing;  not  in- 
herent : as,  if  a cloth  is  wet,  its  wetness  is  a 
quality  adherent  to  it,  not  inherent  in  it. 

II.  n.  1.  A person  who  adheres;  one  who 
follows  or  upholds  a leader,  party,  cause,  opin- 
ion, or  the  like;  a follower,  partizan,  or  sup- 
porter. 

Rip’s  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf,  who  was 
as  much  hen-pecked  as  his  master. 

Irving,  Rip  Van  Winkle 


firmness  in  opinion ; adherence : as,  an  adhesion 
to  vice. 

Obstinate  adhesion  to  false  rules  of  belief. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  216. 

The  council  assigned  as  motives  for  its  decrees  an  ad- 
hesion of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  victims  to  the  cause  of 
the  insurgents.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  404. 

3.  Assent;  concurrence. 

To  that  treaty  Spain  and  England  gave  in  their  adhe- 
sion.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiv. 

4.  That  which  adheres ; accretion. 

Casting  off  all  foreign,  especially  all  noxious,  adhesions. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  I.  14. 

5.  In  phys.f  molecular  attraction  exerted  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  bodies  in  contact,  as 
between  two  solids,  a solid  and  a liquid,  or  a 
solid  and  a gas.  See  extract,  and  cohesion. 

Adhesion,  a term  used  to  denote  the  physical  force  in 
virtue  of  which  one  body  or  substance  remains  attached  nominem.  Dr  II 

to  the  surface  of  another  with  which  it  has  been  brought  „ j-l  . , , , , A . ’ 

into  contact.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  cohesion  adllOrtt  (ad-hort'),  v 

whiph  is  the  mnfllfll  af+von+i/vn  Hull  r xv  ’ n VO  rrr\  4 „ / „ 


au  10  w uo  uiowuguiBiieu  lrorn  conesion, 
which  is  the  mutual  attraction  that  the  particles  of  the 
same  body  exert  on  each  other.  Encyc.  Brit.,  1. 153. 
6.  In  hot.,  the  union  of  parts  normally  separate. 
— 7.  In  pathol.,  especially  in  the  plural,  the  ad- 
ventitious bands  or  fibers  by  which  inflamed 


minem,  acc.  of  homo,  man  : see  Homo.]  To  the 
man ; to  the  interests  or  passions  of  the  person. 

Areilinen  turn  ad  hominem,  an  argument  drawn  from 
premises  which,  whether  true  or  not,  ought  to  be  admitted 
by  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  either  on  account 
of  his  peculiar  beliefs  or  experience,  or  because  they  are 
necessary  to  justify  liis  conduct  or  are  otherwise  conducive 
to  his  interest.  Aristotle  (Topics,  viii.  11)  remarks  that  it 
{fif0™6!^8  necessary to  refute  the  disputant  rather  than 
his  position,  and  some  medieval  logicians  taught  that  refu- 

^h!.aio0*fttWnk-In<i®’  soluti°  recta  and  snlutio  ad  hovii- 
22?*  tt*®  latter  being  imperfect  or  fallacious  refutation. 
7,.us’  Blundeville  says : Confutation  of  person  is  done 
either  by  taunting,  rayling,  rendring  checke  for  checke 
or  by  scorning  ; and  Wilson  says : “Either  wee  purpose 
by  ihsputaraon  to  aunswere  fully  to  the  matier  or  els  sec- 
ondly (if  power  want  to  compass  that)  we  seke  some  other 
meanes  to  satisfy  the  man." 

My  design  being  not  a particular  victory  over  such  a 
sort  of  men,  but  an  absolute  establishing  of  the  truth  I 
shall  lay  down  no  grounds  that  are  merely  argumenta  ad 
hominem.  Dr.  II.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  ii.  1. 

t.  [<  L.  adhortari , en- 


v / t • l ' wuiM//  vU(  t,  en- 

courage, urge  to,  < ad,  to,  4-  hortari , urge,  in- 
cite: see  exhort. ] To  exhort;  advise. 

That  eight  times  martyred  mother  in  the  Maccabees, 
when  she  would  adhort  her  son  to  a passive  fortitude, 
. wuiALVAo  v/j.  uucio  uy  wmon  muaiiieu  : * • des,res  him  to  look  upon  the  heavens,  the  earth  all 

parts  have  adhered,  or  are  held  together.—  8.  In  1^hem  co?tained-  A Feltham. 

surg.,  the  reunion  of  divided  parts  by  a particu-  adnortationt  (ad-hor-ta/shon),  n.  [<  L.  adhor- 
lar  kind  of  inflammation,  called  the  adhesive .—  encouragement,  <" adhortari  : see  ad- 

9.  In  mech.,  often  used  as  synonymous  with  fric-  Advice;  exhortation ; encouragement. 

tion ■ (which  see). -Adhesion-car,  a railroad-car  pro-  adhortatoryt  (ad-hor'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
vided  with  means  for  increasing  the  adhesive  or  tractive  dahortatonus , < adhortator.  encourager  advi- 
power  beyond  that  due  merely  to  the  weight  imposed  ser,  < adhortari : see  adhort.  1 Advisory*  con- 

upon  the  rails.  This  is  usually  effected  by  a center  rail,  veving  counsel  wnmino-  ^ ’ C°^ 

gripped  horizontally  by  a pair  of  friction-wheels  placed  on  1 % counsel,  warning,  or  encouragement, 

its  opposite  sides,  or  by  a cogged  wheel  working  into  Otter. 

rack  laid  parallel  with  the  road-bed.  In  some  cases  the  adiabatic  (acFi-a-bat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr  adi- 
treads  of  the  driving-wheels  are  grooved,  and  the  face  of  afiarog.  not  to  be  passed  over  < a-  nriv  not 

the  rails  is  flanged  to  correspond  to  them.- Adhesion  of  4-  AmLrAr  VArl™l  £3?  A la  ’>  P ’ not> 

wheels  to  rails,  the  friction  between  the  surfaces  in  con  A- Ah  + t °^r^(3aiveiv,  pass  over : 

tapt  nr«fino-  fr>  nroimnf  oimnin^  a a j— 4 see  diaoatenal.j  I,  a.  Without  transference: 

used  in  thermodynamics  of  a change  in  vol- 

lim  O wliotllor  IvtT  nVTllllitn'n«  4 i • 


W440C40  uu  iauo,  tuc  iiiutiuii  ueiiweeii  me  sunaces  in  con- 
tact,  acting  to  prevent  slipping,  in  amount  dependent 
upon  the  condition  of  those  surfaces  and  the  pressure. 
For  driving-wheels,  as  of  locomotives,  it  is  a fraction  of 
the  weight  borne  by  them,  ranging  from  about  one  twenti- 
eth when  the  rails  are  “ greasy  ’’  to  one  fourth  when  they  are 
clean  and  dry.  = Syn.  Adhesion,  Adherence.  See  adher- 
ence. 

[<  P.  adhesif,  -it te,  < L. 


— — --  — — ux  ui  uiioiugc  in  vol- 

ume, whether  by  expansion  or  contraction, 
unaccompanied  by  a gain  or  loss  of  heat.— 
Adiabatic  curve  or  line,  a line  exhibiting  the  relation 
between  the  pressure  and  the  volume  of  a 
fluid,  upon  the  assumption  that  it  expands 
l ' -M/i/,  n aa.  and  contracts  without  either  receiving  or 

as  it  aaiKESivuS , \ adheesus,  pp.  of  adhcerere : giving  out  heat.  The  curves  are  drawn  upon 
see  adhere .]  1.  Sticky;  tenacious,  as  glutinous  a rectangular  system  of  coordinates,  the  ab- 

substances.  scissas  representing  the  volume  of  the  sub- 

She  trusts  a place  unsound,  fftanf9®  and  the  ordinates  the  pressure  upon 

And  deeply  plunges  in  th’  adhesive  ground.  the  loci  of  points 

Crabbe  Parish  Register  representing  different  possible  states  of  the 
9 Pirm-pa+iWlir  body  which  passes  between  different  states 

2.  figuratively,  cleaving  or  clmgmg  ; adher-  represented  by  different  points  on  the  same 
mg  ; remaining  attached ; not  deviating  from.  curve  without  imparting  heat  to  other  bodies 

If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  track  °5  recei'dng  heat  from  them.  The  adiabatic  lines  are 

Thomson . Autumn  uPer ^,than  the  isothermal  lines,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 

Both  were  slow  and  tenacious  (that  is,  adhesive)  in  their  W yf®  ^ ®”Ve®  ? areadiabatics. 
feelings.  De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies  ii.  fHia.8ek™9  of  adiabatic  lines  be  drawn  so  that  the  points 

o i -c.x.4  j ,,  . ’ a^  which  they  cut  one  of  the  isothermal  lines  correspond 

9.  uummeu ; Uttea  tor  adhesion : as,  adhesive  to  successive  equal  additions  of  heat  to  the  substance  at 
envelops — Adhesive  felt,  a felt  manufactured  in  Great  ten?Perature,  then  this  series  of  adiabatic  lines  will  cut 

Britain  for  use  in  sheathing  wooden  shiDS  Arihpslvp  9“  asene8,°i  e<lual  areas  from  the  strip  bounded  by  any  two 

inflammation,  in  med.  and  surg.,  a term  apphed  to  the  lso^!iermal  lmes-  CLerk  Maxwell,  Theory  of  Heat,  p.  156. 
union  of  the  lips  of  an  incised  wound  without  suppuration ; II.  n.  An  adiabatic  line. 

toe  sutoce““s  between4  UmVn  ny  ^r- ?e™ie  «ave  a <=o»»>™ication  on  the  isothermals 

—Adhesive  ^ °f  Water  "ear  th“ 

p&r adiabatically  (ad'fi-a-fiat'i-kal-i),  adv.  in  an 
made  of  litharge-plaster,  wax,  and  resin.— Adhesive  Stdfhoatic  manner. 

slate,  a variety  of  slaty  clay  which  adheres  strongly  to  adiaboliqt,  fad-i-aVi'n-lkt)  « 
the  tongne,  and  rapidly  absorbs  water.  auiauqnHU,  Uiu  l aD  o-list),  n. 


r;pid7y"Jabso7bs',wtorrU‘,e‘CS  “lrUng‘y  " (aa-l-ab'?-list;  » [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 

adhesively  (ad-he'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  adhesive  f do7'  ’ +,  ^ disbeliever  m the 

manner.  «*vxxxcoivc  existence  of  the  devil.  [Rare.] 

Irvina  Kin  Van  Winkle  adhesiveness  (ad-he'siv-nes), ».  1.  The  state  a-diactinic  (ad,''i-jik-tiri/ik),  «.  [<  Gr.  c- priv. 

an  a^ndanIe°UtWardly  bel°nging  *°  a Person ? ftiSss^nadiy.-i “^icaJLy^of ; 14*^°“  ° aCtlMC 

--  attachment 


His  humour,  his  carriage,  and  his  extrinsic  adherents. 

Gov.  of  Tongue. 


— inuiinuouvu  XXX  CLULOiGLlLLLCnij  LU 

objects,  animate  or  inanimate,  lasting  friend- 
=Syn.  1.  Disciple,  pupil,  upholder,  supporter”’ dependant.  ?°°ial  intercourse,  etc.,  supposed 

adherently  (ad-her'ent-li),  adv.  In  an  adher-  • he  located  in  a special  part  of  the  brain.  It 
out  m Qmiiir  is  said  to  be  strongest  m women.  S gq  phre- 

nology. 

adhibit  (ad-hib'it),  v.  t.  [<  L.  adhibitus,  pp.  of 
adhfbere,  hold  toward,  bring  to,  apply,  < ad, 
to , + habere,  hold,  have : see  habit.]  1.  To 
use  or  apply  • specifically,  to  administer  as  a 
remedy ; exhibit  medicinally. 


One  who  adheres  ; an 


ent  manner, 
adherer  (ad-her'er),  to. 
adherent.  [Rare.] 
adherescence  (ad-he-res'ens),  to.  The  state  of 
being  so  closely  connected  with  or  attached  to 
anything  as  to  form  with  it  a quasi-compound 
or  unit.  [Rare.] 

adherescent  (ad -he -res 'ent),  a.  [<  L.  adhw- 
rescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  adhcerere,  adhere : see  adhere 
and  -escent.]  Tending  to  adhere  or  become 
^adherent;  adhering.  [Rare.] 
adhesion  (ad-he'zhon),  to.  [<  P.  adhesion,  < L. 
adhaisio(.n-),  < adhaisus,  pp.  of  adhcerere : see  ad- 


^ -7  X If  “unviwu  ^xxx  icxciCUUe 

to  the  resistance  which  the  fronds  offer  to  wet- 
ting),  < a-  priv.  + diavric,  capable  of  being  wet- 
ted, verbal  adj.  of  Siatveiv,  wet.]  A large  genus 
of  ferns,  widely  distributed,  and  great  favor- 
ites in  hothouses  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
forms.  It  includes  the  common  maidenhair  ferns,  A. 
CajMlus-  Veneris  and  A.  pedatum,  the  latter  peculiar  to 
orth  America.  They  have  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  capillaire. 

adiaphora,  ».  Plural  of  adiaphoron. 


- , ^ W,  n.  x X VAX  CXI  V/JL  U U VU. 

yyjpp  afso  that  is  dilute  may  safely  and  properly  be  3<(licipll0r3.Cyt  (ttd-i-aFo-ra-si),  U.  [Improp.  for 
adhibited.  t.  Whitaker,  Blood  of  the  Grape,  p.  33.  adiaphory : see  -acy.]  Indifference. 

2.  To  attach:  as,  he  adhibited  his  name  to  the  ^.diaphoresis  (ad-i-af-o-re'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

(l—  TVF1 V -4-  fSmrhnncJ i>  a#  ’ 


here.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  adhering,  or  of  ^dnut.  [Rare  in  all  uses.] 

being  united  and  attached;  close  connection  ac*hlbltlon  (ad-lii-lnsh  on),  n.  [<L,.adhibitio(n-), 


address. 

The  greatest  lords  adhibited  . . . faith  to  his  words. 

Hall , Chronicles,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  7. 
3.  To  take  or  let  in;  admit.  [Rare  in  all  uses.] 


being  united  and  attached ; close  connection 
or  association : as,  the  adhesion  of  parts  united 
by  growth,  cement,  etc.;  inflammatory  adhesion 
of  surfaces  in  disease. 

One  mendicant  whom  I know,  and  who  always  sits  upon  qa  /a.i  ft  . „ . 

the  steps  of  a certain  bridge,  succeeds,  I believe,  as  the  , • xx? • U noKJ\ 

; the  marble  beneath  him  by  hlC,  this  : see  hicf]  To  this; 


uyo  ui  a ucinain  uxxugc,  SUEUCCUS,  A UtJiltJVt;,  HS  UltJ 

season  advances,  in  heating  the  marble  beneath  him  by 
firm  and  unswerving  adhesion.  Howells,  Ven.  Life,  iii. 


— -- — Y./f  ' L wu 

application,  < adhibere : see  adhibit.]  Applica- 
tion ; use ; specifically,  use  as  a remedy.  [Rare.] 
The  adhibition  of  dilute  wine. 

T.  Whitaker,  Blood  of  the  Grape,  p.  55. 

hoc,  acc.  neut.  of 
-- — with  respect  to 
this  (subject  or  thing) ; in  particular. 


a-  pnv.  + oia/j/opeiv,  throw  off  by  perspiration, 
lit.  carry  off  or  away,  < 6idf  apart,  + <pepeiv  r= 
E.  bear  1 : see  a-1*  and  diaphoresis.]  In  pathol., 
deficiency  of  perspiration.  Also  written  adi- 
aphorosis. 

adiaphorism  (ad-i-af  'o-rizm),  to.  [<  adiapho- 
rous + -ism.]  Religious  tolerance  or  moderation 
in  regard  to  indifferent  or  non-essential  mat- 
ters; hence,  latitudinarianism ; indifferentism. 

The  English  Thirty-nine  Articles  on  the  whole  are  ele- 
yated  by  the  same  lofty  adiaphorism  as  that  which  pene- 
trated the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 

Dean  Stanley , in  Macmillan’s  Mag.,  XLIV.  291. 


adiaphorist 

adiaphorist  (ad-i-af'o-rist),  n.  [<  adiaphorous  adightt  (a-dit'),  v.  t. 

A person  characterized  by  indiffer-  < AS.  *adihtan,  < a-  ■ 
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adjacently 

n.  Fat  in  general;  specifically,  the  fat 


, c - ---o— [<ME.  adihten,  adighten,  II. 

+ -tst.]  A person  characterized  by  indiffer-  < AS.  *ddihtan,  < a-  + dihtan,  arrange,  digh't : Aon  the  kidneys 
ence  or  moderation,  especially  m religious  mat-  see  (light.}  To  set  in  order.  See  dight.  adiposis  (ad-i-po'sis),  n rNL  <L  adevstadir,  ) 

urShn,Spe-clflt5,ally  or  supporter  of  Me-  adlghtf  (a-dit'),  J>.  a.  [<  ME.  adiht,  adight,  pp. : fat,  + -mis.  I P1  General  cornulencv—  2 The 

lanchthon  in  the  controversy  which  arose  m the  reformed  see  the  verb  1 Sot  in  nrHpi*  • J V?-  7.  J . dl  corpulency.  11 ie 

church  in  the  sixteenth  century  regarding  certain  doc-  / l • ?r?®r  ,_/®rra7e<^*  , accumulation  of  fat  m or  upon  a single  organ, 

trines  and  rites  publicly  admitted  by  Melanclithon  and  aa  lnaenniTUm  (aci  ln-aet-l-ni  turn).  [L. : ad,  adiposity  (ad-i-pos'i-ty),  n.  [<NL.  as  if  *adi - 
his  party  in  the  document  known  as  the  Leipsic  Interim,  to;  indejimtum,  acc.  neut.  of  indefinitus , indefi-  positas,  < adiposus : see  adipose  and -itu  1 Fat- 
adi^e  Norite13  °f  mdlfference‘  See  interim-  Also  called  mte : see  indefinite.']  To  the  indefinite ; indefi-  ness;  adiposis.  ^ 

He* [Lord  Burleigh]  may  have  been  of  the  same  mind  bfsomJ  wrifem aiip0US  (a£i'PVS)’  °\  t<L'  adeps  { adip -),  fat, 
with  those  German  Protestants  who  were  called  Adiaph-  opinion  more precise “ as  being  m their  + -ous.  Cf.  adipose.}  Fat;  of  the  nature  of 

crists,  and  who  considered  the  popish  rites  as  matters  ipf  ahVirovin+ion  of  T a fin  „A  fat;  adipose. 

indifferent.  Macaulay,  Burleigh.  ^ ^brevration  of  Latin  ad  infinitum  ^si&  (Idir/si-ii),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  as  if  *a6iipia, 

aaiapnoristic  (ad-i-af-9-ris  tik)  a.  1.  Pertain-  a(j  infinitum  (ad  in-fi-ni'tum)  TL  • ad  to  absence  of  thirst,  < adnpog,  not  thirsty : see  adip- 
RelXTK *di®!re“t;.!f-  unto;  infiZum,  ace.  neut .^nfirltus,  inLte 5 ^ ^ fed.,  absence  of  thirst.  Also  called 
aphorous.-2.  Relating  to  the  adiaphonsts.  ^infinite.}  To  infinity;  endlessly;  mi  and  on  r . ^ r,n 

: through  an  infinite  series  adipsous (a-dip  sus),  o.  [<Gr.  adiipo;,  notthirsty, 

> a-  pnv.  + 6i\jia,  thirst : see  adipsia.}  Tending 


[<  adiaphorous 


See  adiaphorist. 
adiaphorite  (ad-i-af'o-rlt),  n. 

+ -ite2.]  Same  as  adiaphorist. 
adiaphoron  (ad-i-af'o-ron),  n. ; pi.  adiaphora 
(-raj.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aSid<j>opov,  neut.  of  aSiiujopog, 
indifferent:  see  adiaphorous.}  Iu  theol.  and 
ethics,  a thing  indifferent;  a tenet  or  practice 
which  may  be  considered  non-essential. 

Life  and  death  are  among  the  adiaphora  — things  indif- 
ferent, which  may  be  chosen  or  rejected  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  175. 

He  [Luther]  classed  images  in  themselves  as  among  the 
adiaphora,  and  condemned  only  their  cultus. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  714. 

adiaphorosis  (ad-i-af-o-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  im- 
prop.  for  adiaphoresis,'  assimilated  to  term. 
-osis,  q.  v.]  Same  as  adiaphoresis. 
adiaphorous  (ad-i-af 'o-ms),  a.  [<  Gr.  d<hacj>opo f, 


without  end ; through  an  infinite  series, 
adinole  (ad'i-ndl),  n.  [F.  adinole , appar.  < Gr. 


adivdc,  close,  compact.]"  A hard,  compact  rock,  „ &S  e?,rtam 

comnosed  of  mrartz  n/nd  a l hi  fa  mwin/iftii  fa  fai  a4JPsy  \®!r  1P-S1)>  n • Same  as  adipsia. 


composed  of  quartz  and  albite,  produced  in  the 
contact  metamorphism  of  certain  schists  by  ault 
intruded  diabase  dikes  or  sills, 
ad  inquirendum  (ad  in-kwi-ren'dum).  [L.,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring:  ad,  to,  for  ; inquiren- 
dum, gerund  of  inquirere,  inquire  : see  inquire.} 

In  law,  a judicial  writ  commanding  inquiry  to 
he  made  concerning  a cause  depending  in  a 
court. 

ad  int.  An  abbreviation  of  ad  interim  (which 
see). 

ad  interim  (ad  in'ter-im).  [L. : ad,  to,  for;  in- 
terim, meanwhile  : see  interim.}  In  the  mean 
time;  for  the  present. 

not  different,  indifferent,  ^ a-  priv.  + didijmpoc,  adios  (fi-de-os'),  inter  j.  [Sp.,  = Pg.  adeos  = It. 

‘ v . v"  ' -jji-  tti  - J- - gee  adieu .]  Adieu;  good-by. 

' S.] 

n.  [<  L.  adeps  {adip-),  fat, 

wrong.  "h  -ate1 : see  adipic.  Of.  L.  adipatus , supplied 

Why  does  the  Church  of  Rome  charge  upon  others  the  with  fat.]  A salt  of  adipic  acid. 

adipescent  (ad-i-pes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  adeps 
{adip-),  fat,  + - escent .]  Becoming  fatty, 
adipic  (a-dip'ik),  a.  [<  L.  adeps  {adip-),  fat,  + 

-ic2:  see  adeps.}  Of  or  belonging  to  fat Adipic  , . , . 

acid,  C6H10O4,  an  acid  obtained  by  treating  oleic  acid  a»dltlOIlt 


(ad'ip-si),  n. 

(ad'it),  n.  [<  L.  aditus,  an  approach,  < 
adire,  pp.  aditus,  approach,  < ad,  to,  + ire,  go: 
see  itinerant.  Cf.  exit.~\  1.  An  entrance  or  a 


which  by  her  own  practice  we  are  taught  to  have  no  ob- 
ligation in  them,  but  to  be  adiaphorous  t 

Jer.  Taylor , Liberty  of  Prophesying,  § 5. 
Hence — 2f.  Applied  by  Boyle  to  a spirit  nei- 
ther acid  nor  alkaline. — 3.  In  med.,  doing  nei- 
ther good  nor  harm,  as  a medicament, 
adiaphoryt  (ad-i-af 'o-ri),  n.  [<  Gr.  adicKpopia, 
indifference?  < adiatyopog : see  adiaphorous.']  Neu- 
trality; indifference. 

adiapneustia  (ad^i-ap-nus'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
adicnwevoTia,  < a-  priv.  4-  6iaTrvEvoT-ut6t;,  < dianveiv, 
breathe  through, ^ perspire,  < did,  through,  + 


or  fatty  bodies  with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  soft,  white 
nodular  crusts,  which  seem  to  be  aggregates  of  small 
crystals. 


passage ; specifically,  in  mining , a nearly  hori- 
zontal excavation,  or  drift  (which  see),  specially 
used  to  conduct  from  the  interior  to  the  surface 
the  water  which  either  comes  into  the  workings 
from  above  oris  pumped  up  from  below.  The  word 
tunnel  is  in  general  use  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
m the  western  mining  regions,  for  adit;  but  the  former 
properly  signifies  an  excavation  open  at  both  ends,  such  as 
is  used  in  railroads.  When  there  are  two  or  more  adits, 
the  lowest  is  called  the  deep  adit.  Adits  are  occasionally 
several  miles  in  length.  The  so-called  Sutro  tunnel, 
draining  the  Comstock  lode  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  is 
the  most  extensive  work  of  this  kind  yet  constructed  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  about  20.000  feet  in  length,  and 
intersects  the  lode  at  a depth  of  about  2000  feet.  See 
adit-level,  and  cut  under  level. 

2.  Milit.,  a passage  under  ground  by  which 
miners  approach  the  part  they  intend  to  sap. 
Wilhelm , Mil.  Diet. — 3.  Admission;  access; 
approach.  [Rare.] 

Yourself  and  yours  shall  have 
Free  adit.  Tennyson , Princess,  vi. 

(a-dish'on),  n.  [<  L. 


proach,  < adire : 
proaching. 


aditio(n-),  ap- 
see  adit.]  The  act  of  ap- 


adipocerate  (ad-i-pos'e-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  i VO e7jf -d ~ ^ ^ev^e‘^’  n'  ^ drainage-level. 

adwocerated.  rmr.  artinnrp.rn tinn  IY  a5***e  ta-CllV 


adipocerated,  ppr.  adipocerating.  [<  adipoccre 
+ -ate2.}  To  convert  into  adipocere.  Craig. 
adipoceration  (ad-i-pos-e-ra'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  changing  or  the  state  "of  being  changed  into 
_ i.- Craig. 

n. 


In  pathol.,  defective  perspira-  ^aipocere.  _ 
tion;  adiaphoresis.  Dunglison.  adipocere  (ad  i-po-ser"),  n.  [=F. 

' ' L.  adeps  {adip-),  fat,  + cera,  wax.]  A soft 

unctuous  or  waxy  substance,  of  a light-brown 


),  n.  [Appar.  a native-  name.] 
Same  as  corsak. 

adj.  An  abbreviation  of  adjective. 
adjacence  (a-ja'sens),  n.  [<  ML.  adjacentia,  < 
L.  adjacen{t-)s : see  adjacent .]  The  state  of  be- 


adiathermanous  (a  - di  - a - thcr'ma  - nus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  a-  priv.  (a-18)  + diathermano'us,  q.  v.  Cf. 
adiathermic .]  Same  as  adiathermic. 

A body  impervious  to  light  is  opaque,  iippervious  to 
dark  heat  it  is  adiathermanous. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  448. 

adiathermic  (a-di-a-ther'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  d- 
priv.  (a-18)  + diathermic.]  Impervious  to  radi- 
ant heat. 

adicity  (a-dis'i-ti),  n.  [<  -ad1  (1)  + - icity , as 
in  atomicity , periodicity.]  In  chem.,  combining 
capacity,  according  as  an  element  or  a com- 
P^u^jd^s  a monad,  dyad,  etc. ; same  as  valency. 

adieu  (a-du';  F.  pron.  a-dye'),  inter}.  [Early 
raod.  E .jadiew,  adew,  aduc^  < ME.  adew,  adewe, 


adwocire  < adjacent ; adjacency. 
cTTSft  adjacency  a-;-'—  »■'  - 


color,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal matter  when  protected  from  tho  air,  and 
under  certain  conditions  of  temperature  and 
humidity.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a mixture 
of  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids,  possibly 
also  of  margaric  acid._Adipocere  mineral,  a 

ratty  matter  found  in  some  peat-mosses,  and  in  the 
argillaceous  iron  ore  of  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Wales ; adipoce- 
rite.  It  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  when  heated  it  emits 
a slightly  bitumihous  odor.  Also  called  adipocerite  and 
hatchettin. 

adipoceriform  (ad//i-po-ser'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  adi- 
pocere + L.  -formis,  <" forma,  form.]  Having 
the  appearance  or  form  of  adipocere. 
adipocerite  (ad-i-pos'e-rlt),  ».  [<  adipocere  + 
-ite2.}  Adipocere  mineral.  See  adipocere. 

to 


(.  OF.  a Dieu,  a Deu,  mod.  F.  adieu,  to  which  the 

mod.  E.  conforms  in  spelling;  = It.  adtito  = Sp.  adipocerous  (ad-i-pos'e-rus),  a.  Relating 
adids  or  d Dios  - Pg.  adeos  or  a Dcos;  < L.  acl  adipocere  ; containing  adipocere. 

I)eum : ad,  to;  Ileum,  acc.  of  Deus,  God:  see  adipocire  (adh-po-ser'),  n.  [F. : see  adipocere.} 
deity.  Cf.  good-by,  orig.  Cod  be  with  you.}  Lit-  Same  as  adipocere. 

erally,  to  God,  an  ellipsis  for  I commend  you  to  adipo-fibroma  (ad'T-po-fi-bro'ma),  n.  Same  as 
God : an  expression  of  kind  wishes  at  the  part-  \ f o-fibroma . 

ing  of  friends,  equivalent  to  farewell;  hence,  a adipoma  (ad-i-po'ma),  n.  Same  as  lipoma. 
parting  salutation  in  general:  as,  adieu  to  my  adipose  (ad'i-pos),  a.  and  n.  [=F.  adipeux,  Sp. 

*adiposo,  etc.,  < NL.  adiposus,  <L.  adeps  {adip-), 

fat:  see  adeps.}  I.  a.  Fatty;  consisting  of,  re- 
sembling, or  having  relation  to  fat Adipose 

arteries,  the  branches  of  the  diaphragmatic,  capsular,  and 
renal  arteries  which  nourish  the  fat  around  the  kidneys. 
—Adipose  body,  in  entom.,  a peculiar  fatty  substance 
occupying  a considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
body,  and  especially  abundant  in  the  full-grown  larva)  of 
insects,  consisting  of  a yellowish  lobulated  mass  lining  the 
walls  of  the  body-cavity  and  filling  up  the  spaces  between 
the  viscera.  Dallas. — Adipose  fin,  a posterior  dorsal  ap- 
pendage, generally  sacciform  or  pedunculated  and  more 
or  less  fat-like,  but  sometimes  cariniform,  developed  in 
certain  fishes,  especially  the  salmonids  and  silurids.— Adi- 
pose membrane,  the  cell-wall  of  a fat-cell ; the  ex- 
tremely delicate  structureless  membrane  which  surrounds 
a fat-globule  or  vesicle  of  fat.— Adipose  sac,  a fat-cell 
or  fat-vesicle  whose  limiting  cell-wall  consists  of  an  adi- 
pose membrane,  and  whose  contents  are  a globule  of  fat. 
—Adipose  tissue,  a connective  tissue  of  loose  structure 
containing  masses  of  fat-cells,  that  is,  cells  in  which  the 
protoplasm  has  been  largely  replaced  by  fat.  Adipose 
tissue  underlies  the  skin,  invests  the  kidneys,  etc.— Adi- 
pose tumor,  a lipoma. 


hopes. 

Adewe,  and  adewe , blis  1 

Testament  of  Love , ii.  292. 
Adieu,  adieu!  my  native  shore 
Fades  o’er  the  waters  blue. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  i.  13. 

Delightful  summer ! then  adieu!  Hood , Summer. 

= Syn.  Adieu,  Farewell,  Good-by.  These  words  have 
completely  lost  their  original  meanings.  In  use  the  dif- 
ference between  them  is  only  one  of  formality,  good-by 
being  the  most  common,  and  adieu  the  most  formal.  By 
the  Society  of  Friends  (and  perhaps  some  other  sects)/are- 
well  is  preferred,  as  not  involving  the  careless  mention  of 
the  name  of  God.  In  strict  propriety,  farewell  is  a parting 
salutation  to  persons  going  away. 

adieu  (a-dii';  F.  pron.  a-dy6'),  n. ; pi.  adieus  or 
(in  French  spelling)  adieux  (a-duz',  a-dye'). 
A farewell  or  commendation  to  the  care  of  God : 
as,  an  everlasting  adieu;  to  make  one’s  adieus. 

We  took  our  last  adieu 
And  up  the  snowy  Splugen  drew. 

Tennyson,  Daisy. 


_ ...  ja'sen-si),  n. ; pi.  adjacencies  (-siz). 
1.  The  state  of  being  adjacent,  or  of  lying  close 
or  contiguous ; proximity  or  near  neighborhood : 
as,  the  adjacency  of  lands  or  buildings. — 2.  That 
which  is  adjacent.  [Rare.] 

Distracted  by  the  vicinity  of  adjacencies. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 

All  lands  beyond  their  own  and  its  frontier  adjacencies. 

De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

adjacent  (a-ja'sent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  adja- 
cen(t-)s , ppr.  of  adjacere,  lie  near,  < ad,  to,  + 
jacere,  lie : s eejaccnt.]  I.  a.  Lying  near,  close, 
or  contiguous ; adjoining ; neighboring : as,  a 
field  adjacent  to  the  highway. 

Sauntering  . . . along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  mill- 
Pon(t  Irving,  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Tribes  which  are  larger,  or  better  organized,  or  both, 
conquer  adjacent  tribes  and  annex  them. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 448. 
Adjacent  angles.  See  angles.  = Syn.  Adjacent , Adjoin- 
ing, Contiguous.  These  words  apply  only  to  material 
things ; if  they  are  applied  to  abstract  things,  it  is  only  by 
considerable  liberty  in  figurative  use.  They  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  separate  persons  or  animals  under  any  circum- 
stances. Adjacent  villages,  camps,  herds ; adjoining  fields ; 
contiguous  houses : not  adjacent  soldiers,  cattle.  Adja- 
cent, lying  near,  neighboring,  but  not  necessarily  in  con- 
tact. N ew  Y ork  and  the  towns  adjacent.  Adjoining,  joining 
to  or  on,  so  as  to  touch.  Contiguous,  touching  along  a con- 
siderable line. 

From  the  barge 

A strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 

Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 

The  Fire  Tender  is  in  the  adjoining  library,  pretending 
to  write.  C.  D.  W arner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  72. 

[The  Emperor  of  Morocco]  is  the  only  full-blown  despot 
whose  dominions  lie  contiguous  to  civilization. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  215. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  is  next  or  contiguous; 
an  abutting  neighbor.  [Rare.] 

No  adjacent,  no  equal,  no  co-rival. 

Shelford,  Learned  Discourses,  p.  220. 
2.  In  logic,  a predicate — Propositions  of  second 
adjacent,  propositions  in  which  the  copula  and  predicate 
are  merged.  — Propositions  of  third  adjacent  (transla- 
tion of  Greek  irpoTaais  etc  rpirov  Ka.Tr/yopovp.ei'ov),  proposi- 
tions whose  copula  and  predicate  are  separated. 

adjacently  (a-ja'sent-li),  adv.  So  as  to  be  ad- 
jacent. 


adjag 

adjag  (a/jag),  n.  [Sundanese  djag.]  A kind 
of  wild  dog,  Canis  rutilans,  found  in  Java. 

The  dog-tribe  is  represented  by  the  fox-like  adjag  ( Canis 
rutilans ),  which  hunts  in  ferocious  packs. 

Encyc.  Brit .,  XIII.  603. 

adject  (a-jekt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  adjectus,  pp.  of 
adjicere,  usually  contr.  adicere,  add,  put  to, 
< ad,  to,  + jacere , throw : see  jactation,  jet1,] 
To  add  or  put,  as  one  thing  to  another;  annex. 
[Rare.] 

Lanstufan  castel  and  lordship  by  the  new  act  is  . . . 
adjected  to  Pembrokeshire.  Leland,  Itinerary,  III.  26. 

adjection  (a-jek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adjectio(n-),  an 
addition,  < adjicere , adicere,  add:  see  adject.] 
The  act  of  adjecting  or  adding,  or  the  thing 
added.  [Rare.] 

This  is  added  to  complete  our  happiness,  by  the  adjec- 
tion of  eternity.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  xii. 

adjectitious  (ad-jek-tish'us),  a.  [<  LL.  adjec- 
titius,  better  spelled  adjecticius,  added,  beside,  < 
L.  adjectus,  pp.:  s eeadject.]  Added;  additional: 
*as,  “ adjectitious  work,”  Maundrell.  [Rare.] 
adjectival  (ad-jek-tl'val  or  aj'ek-ti-val),  a. 
[{adjective  + - al.\  Belonging  to  or  like  an  ad- 
jective ; having  the  import  of  an  adjective. 

The  more  frequent  employment  of  both  the  participles 
with  an  adjectival  syntax  is,  in  its  origin,  a Gallicism. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  658. 
Relatively  to  the  real,  which  is  substantival,  the  idea 
is  adjectival.  Mind , IX.  127. 

adjectivally  (ad-jek-ti'val-i  or  aj'ek-ti-val-i), 
adv.  By  way  of  or  as  an  adjective  : as,  a iioun 
^or  participle  adjectivally  used, 
adjective  (aj'ek-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  adjectivus, 
that  is  added  (only  as  a grammatical  term),<  ad- 
jectus, pp.  of  adjicere,  add:  see  adject. ] I.  a.  1. 
Naming  or  forming  an  adjunct  to  a noun:  as, 
an  adjective  name. — 2.  Pertaining  to  an  adjec- 
tive : as,  the  adjective  use  of  a noun. — 3.  Added 
oradjected;  additional.  [Rare.]— Adjectivecol- 
or,  in  dyeing , a color  which  is  not  absorbed  directly  from 
its  solution  by  the  fibers  of  the  substance  dyed,  but  can  be 
fixed  only  by  a mordant  or  by  some  other  means : opposed  to 
substantive  color,  which  the  fibers  directly  absorb.— Ad- 
jective law.  See  foe.  Noun  adjective,  a word  stand- 
ing for  the  name  of  an  attribute  : now  usually  adjective,  n. 
See  below. 

II.  n.  1.  In  gram.,  a word  used  to  qualify, 
limit,  or  define  a noun,  or  a word  or  phrase 
which  has  the  value  of  a noun ; a part  of  speech 
expressing  quality  or  condition  as  belonging  to 
something:  thus,  whiteness  is  the  name  of  a 
quality,  and  is  a noun ; white  means  possessing 
whiteness,  and  so  is  an  adjective.  The  adjective 
is  used  attributively,  appositively,  or  predicatively : thus, 
attributively  in  “a  wise  ruler”;  appositively,  in  “a  ruler 
wise  and  good” ; predicatively,  in  “the  ruler  is  wise." 
Commonly  abbreviated  to  a.  or  adj. 

2f.  A dependant  or  an  accessory ; a secondary 
or  subsidiary  part. 

adjective  (aj'ek-tiv),  v.  t.  To  make  an  adjec- 
tive of ; form  into  an  adjective  ; give  the  char- 
acter of  an  adjective  to.  [Rare.] 

In  English,  instead  of  adjectiving  our  own  nouns,  we 
have  borrowed  in  immense  numbers  adjectived  signs  from 
other  languages,  without  borrowing  the  unadjectived  signs 
of  these  ideas.  Horne  Tooke,  Turley. 

adjectively  (aj'ek-tiv-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  an  adjective : as,  the  word  is  here  used  ad- 
jectively. 

adjiger  (aj'i-gfer),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  repr.  Hind. 
ajgar.]  A large  Indian  rock-snake,  Python  mo- 
lurus.  See  anaconda. 

adjoin  (a-join'),  v.  [<  ME.  ajoinen,  < OP.  ajoin- 
dre  (P.  adjoindre),  < L.  adjungere,  < ad,  to,  + 
jungere,  join:  see  join.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  join 
on  or  add ; unite  ; annex  or  append. 

A massy  wheel  . . . 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
i Are  mortis’d  and  adjoin'd.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

2.  To  be  contiguous  to  or  in  contact  with  : as, 
his  house  adjoins  the  lake ; a field  adjoining 
the  lawn. 

As  one  . . 

Forth  issuing  on  a summer’s  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin’d , from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  449. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  be  contiguous  ; lie  or  be 
next,  or  in  contact:  with  to:  as,  “a  farm  ad- 
joining to  the  highway,”  Blackstone. — 2],  To 
approach ; join. 

She  lightly  unto  him  adjoyned  syde  to  syde. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  42. 

adjoinantt  (a-joi'nant),  a.  [<  P.  adjoignant, 
ppr.  of  adjoindre  : see  adjoin .]  Contiguous. 

To  the  town  there  is  adjoinant  in  site  ...  an  ancient 
castle.  B.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

adjoint  (aj'oint),  n.  [<  P.  adjoint,  assistant, 
adjunct,  prop.  pp.  of  adjoindre,  adjoin,  assign 
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as  an  assistant  : see  adjoin.']  If.  One  who  is 
joined  or  associated  with  another  as  a helper; 
an  adjunct.  [Rare.] 

You  are,  madam,  I perceive,  said  he,  a public  minister, 
and  this  lady  is  your  adjoint. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  108. 

2.  [Pron.  a-jwan'.]  In  France,  specifically — 
(a)  An  assistant  of  or  substitute  for  the  mayor 
of  a commune,  or  in  Paris  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment.  (b)  An  assistant  professor  in  a col- 
lege. 

adjourn  (a-jern'),  v.  [<  ME.  ajournen,  ajomen, 


adjunct 

Happily  we  are  not  without  authority  on  this  point. 
It  has  been  considered  and  adjudged. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  March  10, 1818. 
3.  To  pass  sentence  on;  sentence  or  condemn. 
Those  rebel  spirits  adjudged  to  hell. 

Milton,  P.  I,.,  iv.  823. 

4f.  To  deem;  judge;  consider.  [Rare.] 

He  adjudged  him  unworthy  of  his  friendship.  Knolles. 
= Syn.  To  decree,  adjudicate. 

II.  intrans.  To  decree ; decide ; pass  sentence. 

There  let  him  still  victor  sway, 

As  battel  hath  adjudged.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  377. 


< OP.  ajorner,  ajurner,  P.  ajourner  = Pg.  ajor-  adjudgeable  (a-juj'a-bl),  a.  [<  adjudge  + 
nar  = It.  aggiornare,  < ML.  adiurnare,  adjurnare,  -able.]  Capable  of  being  adjudged. 
adjornare,  fix  a day.  summon  for  a particular  Burgh  customs  still  stand  in  the  peculiar  position  of 
day,  < L.  ad,  to,  + LL.  diurnus,  *jurnus,  *jornus  being  neither  adjudgeable  nor  arrestable. 

(>  It.  giorno  = Pr.  jorn  — OF.  jor,  jur,  P.  jour,  a . Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  63. 

day),  < L.  diurnns,  daily,  < dies,  day : see  diurnal,  adjudgement,  «.  Bee  adjudgment, 
journal.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  off  or  defer,  prop-  adjudger  (a-juj'er),  n.  One  who  adjudges, 
erly  to  another  day,  but  also  till  a later  period  adjudgment  (a-juj'ment),  n.  The  act  of  ad- 
indefmitely.  " judging;  adjudication;  sentence.  Also  spelled 

Or  how  the  sun  shall  in  mid  heaven  stand  still  adjudgement. 

A day  entire,  and  night’s  due  course  adjourn.  The  adjudgment  of  tiie  punishment. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  264.  ’ Sir  W.  Temple,  Introd.  to  Hist.  Eng. 

It  is  a common  practice  to  adjourn  the  reformation  of  adjudicataire  (a-io//di-ka-tar,l  n TF  < L 
their  lives  to  a further  time.  Barron,  adjudicate,  pp.  of  adjudicare : see  adjudicate . j 

Specifically — 2.  To  suspend  the  meeting  of,  In  Canada,  a purchaser  at  a judicial  sale, 
as  a public  or  private  body,  to  a future  day  adjudicate  (a-jo'di-kat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ad- 
or  to  another  place  ; also,  defer  or  postpone  to  indicated,  ppr.  adjudicating.  [<  L.  adjudicatus, 
a future  meeting  of  the  same  body : as,  the  pp.  of  adjudicare,  award,  decide,  < ad,  to,  + 
court  adjourned  the  consideration  of  the  ques-  judicare,  judge:  see  adjudge  and  judge.]  I. 
tion.  trans.  To  adjudge ; pronounce  judgment  upon ; 

award  judicially. 

Superior  force  may  end  in  conquest ; . . . but  it  cannot 
adjudicate  any  right.  Sumner,  True  Grand,  of  Nations. 

ii.  intrans.  To  sit  in  judgment ; give  a judi- 
cial decision  : with  upon : as,  the  court  adjudi- 
cated upon  the  case. 


The  queen  being  absent,  ’t  is  a needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day. 

Shale.,  Heu.  VIII.. 


ii.  4. 


ii.  intrans.  To  suspend  a sitting  or  trans- 
action till  another  day,  or  transfer  it  to  another 
place:  usually  said  of  legislatures,  courts,  or 

tie  }e?iS-  From  the  whole  taken  in  continuation,  but  not  from  any 
lature  adjourned  at  four  O clock;  the  meeting  one  as  an  insulated  principle,  you  come  into  a power  of 
adjourned  to  the  town  hall. — To  adjourn  sine  die  adjudicating  upon  the  pretensions  of  the  whole  theory, 
(literally,  to  adjourn  without  day),  to  adjourn  without  set-  Be  Quincey,  Style,  ii. 

ting  a time  to  reconvene  or  sit  again  ; specifically,  to  ad-  ad  in  filiation  4?  [Y  1 ruKuAi 

journ  without  intending  or  expecting  to  sit  again:  the  „ „ 9?/’  S’  L\L.  adjUdl- 

’’oi'ni  fnmv,,iin  r.t  — it — *1..  it — - * - catxoyn-) , \ adjudicare . see  adjudicate.^  1.  The 


usual  formula  of  minutes  recording  the  proceedings  of  a 
body,  as  a court  martial,  whose  existence  terminates  with 
the  business  for  which  it  was  convened. 

adjournal  (a-jer'nal),  n.  [<  adjourn  + -al] 

In  Scots  law,  the  proceedings  of  a single  day 
in,  or  of  a single  sitting  of,  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary: equivalent  to  sederunt  as  applied  to  a 
civil  court— Act  of  adjournal,  the  record  of  a sen- 
tence in  a criminal  cause. — Book  of  adjournal,  a book 
containing  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary. 

adjournment  (a-j&rn'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  ajourne- 
ment,  earlier  ajornement : see  adjourn  and-ment.] 

1 . The  act  of  postponing  or  deferring. 

We  run  our  lives  out  in  adjournments  from  time  to  time. 

L‘  Estrange. 

2.  The  act  of  discontinuing  a meeting  of  a 
public  or  private  body  or  the  transaction  of  any 
business  until  a fixed  date  or  indefinitely. — 

3.  The  period  during  which  a public  body  ad- 

journs its  sittings:  as,  during  an  adjournment 
of  six  weeks — Adjournment  in  eyre,  in  old  Eng. 
laic,  the  appointment  by  the  justices  in  eyre,  or  circuit 
judges,  of  a day  for  future  session.  = Syn.  Adjournment, 
llecess,  Prorogation,  Dissolution.  Adjournment  is  the  act 
by  which  an  assembly  suspends  its  session  in  virtue  of 
authority  inherent  in  itself ; it  may  be  also  the  time  or  in- 
terval of  such  suspension.  A recess  is  a customary  sus- 
pension of  business,  as  during  the  period  of  certain 
recognized  or  legal  holidays:  as,  the  Easter  recess;  a 
recess  for  Washington’s  birthday.  Recess  is  also  popu- 
larly used  for  a brief  suspension  of  business  for  any  reason : adiudicatlire 
as,  it  was  agreed  that  there  be  a recess  of  ten  minutes.  + vrp  -i 

A prorogation  is  the  adjournment  of  the  sittings  of  a . . ,.  J 

legislative  body  at  the  instance  of  the  authority  which 


act  of  adjudicating;  the  act  or  process  of  deter- 
mining or  adjudging ; a passing  of  judgment. 

To  pass  off  a verdict  of  personal  taste,  under  the  guise 
of  a n adjudication  of  science.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  81. 

2.  In  law : (a)  A judicial  sentence ; judg- 
ment or  decision  of  a court,  (b)  The  act  of  a 
court  declaring  an  ascertained  fact:  as,  an 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy. 

The  consequence  of  adjudication  is  that  all  the  bank- 
rupt’s property  vests  in  the  registrar  of  the  court  until 
the  appointment  by  the  creditors  of  a trustee,  and  there- 
after in  the  trustee.  • Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  343. 

3.  In  Scots  law , the  diligence  or  process  by 
which  land  is  attached  in  security  for  or  in 
payment  of  a debt — Articulate  adjudication,  in 
bcots  law , adjudication  which  is  often  used  where  there 
are  more  debts  than  one  due  to  the  adjudging  creditor;  in 
which  case  it  is  usual  to  accumulate  each  debt  by  itself, 
so  that,  in  case  of  an  error  in  ascertaining  or  calculating 
one  of  the  debts,  the  error  may  affect  only  that  debt. — 
Effectual  adjudication,  in  Scots  law,  a form  of  action 
by  which  real  property  is  attached  by  a creditor.— Former 
adjudication,  in  law,  a previous  judicial  decision  be- 
tween the  same  parties  or  those  whom  they  succeed, 
available,  or  sought  to  be  made  available,  to  bar  a subse- 
quent litigation  involving  the  same  point. 

adjudicator  (a-jo'di-ka-tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  * ad- 
judicator, < adjudicare : see  adjudicate.]  One 
who  adjudicates. 

(a-jo'di-ka-tur//),  n.  [<  aeljudi- 
The  aet  or  process  of  adjudi- 
cating ; adjudication. 


called  it  together,  as  the  sovereign;  during  a prorogation  adjugatef  (aj'6-gat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  adjugatus,  pp. 
it  can  hold  no  sittings,  hut  in  order  to  resume  business  of  adjugare,  unite,  < ad,  to,  + jug  are,  join  < 
must  be  again  summoned:  the  close  of  a session  of  the  iumrm  /LV  V „ ' / , ’ j 

British  Parliament  is  called  a prorogatum.  Dissolution  JU0U™  (—  ■',  [)’  ' jungere , join,  see  yoke  and 
is  the  act  by  which  the  body,  as  such,  is  broken  up,  and  its  join.]  J 0 yoke  to.  Bailey. 

u ’ ' ~ adjumentt  (aj'6-ment ),».  [<  L.  aVjumentum,  a 

means  of  aid,  a contr.  of  *adjnvamentum,  < ad- 


members  are  finally  discharged  from  their  duties.  The 
I nited  States  House  of  Representatives  dissolves  every 
two  years  at  a time  fixed  by  law,  but  the  Senate  has  a 
continuous  life,  and  therefore  adjourn, -from  one  Congress 
to  another.  The  dissolution  of  the  British  Parliament 
necessitates  a new  election ; the  dissolution  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  is  provided  for  bylaw,  an 
election  being  previously  held, 
adjoustt,  v.  Obsolete  form  of  adjust. 
adjt.  A contraction  of  adjutant. 
adjudge  (a-juj'),  t>.;  pret.  and  pp.  adjudged, 
ppr.  adjudging.  [<  ME.  adjugen,  ajugen,  < OP. 
ajugier,  ajuger,  P.  adjuger,  < L.  adjudicare, 
award,  decide,  < ad,  to,  + judicare,  decide : see 
judge ^ and  adjudicate.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  award 
judicially;  assign:  as,  the  prize  was  adjudged 
to  him. 

because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to 
Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  165. 

2.  To  decide  by  a judicial  opinion  or  sentence; 
adjudicate  upon ; determine;  settle. 


Ajax  ran  mad, 
Ulysses. 


juvare,  help,  aid:  see  aid.]'  Help;  support; 
that  which  supports  or  assists. 

Nerves  are  adjuments  to  corporal  activity. 

Waterhouse,  Fortescue,  p.  197. 
adjunct  (aj'ungkt),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  adjunctus, 
joined  to,  added,  pp.  of  adjungere : see  adjoin.] 
I.  a.  1.  United  with  another  (generally  in  a 
subordinate  capacity)  in  office  or  in  action  of 
any  kind:  as,  an  adjunct  professor. — 2.  Added 
to  or  conjoined  with,  as  a consequence;  attend- 
ing; accompanying. 

Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 

By  Heaven,  I would  do  it.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  3. 

Adjunct  diagnostics.  See  diagnostic. — Adjunct  note, 

in  music,  an  unaccented  auxiliary  note  not  forming  an 
essential  part  of  the  harmony. 

II.  n.  1.  Something  added  to  another,  but 
not  essentially  a part  of  it. 


adjunct 
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adjutant-general 


Learning  ia  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself. 

Shak .,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 

Discretion  in  its  several  adjuncts  and  circumstances  is 
nowhere  so  useful  as  to  the  clergy.  Swift. 

2.  A person  joined  to  another  in  some  duty  or 
service;  an  assistant  or  subordinate  colleague. 

An  adjunct  of  singular  experience  and  trust. 

Sir  II.  Wotton. 

In  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris,  there  are 
twelve  members  called  adjuncts  attached  to  the  study  of 
some  particular  science.  1 Buchanan,  Diet.  Sci. 

3.  In  metaph.,  any  quality  of  a thing  not  per- 
taining to  its  essence. — 4.  In  gram.,  a word  or 
a number  of  words  added  to  define,  limit,  or 
qualify  the  force  of  another  word  or  other 
words ; a word  or  phrase  having  value  in  a sen- 
tence only  as  dependent  on  another  member 
of  the  sentence,  as  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  the 
words  of  a dependent  clause,  etc. — 5.  In  music, 
a scale  or  key  closely  related  to  another;  a 

► relative  scale  or  key. —External,  internal,  etc., 
* adjunct.  See  the  adjectives. 

adjunction  (a-jungk'shon),n.  [<  L.  adjunctio(n-), 
< adjungere,  join:  see  adjoin ,]  1.  The  act  of 

joining;  the  state  of  being  joined. — 2.  The 
thing  joined. — 3.  In  civil  law,  the  joining  of 
one  person’s  property  to  that  of  another  per- 
manently, as  tho  building  of  a house  upon  an- 
other’s land,  painting  of  a picture  on  another’s 
canvas,  and  the  like.  Rapalje  and  Lawrence. 
adjunctive  (a-jungk'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ad- 
junctivus,  that  is  joined,  < adjunctus>  pp. : see 
adjunct. ] I.  a.  Joining;  having  the  quality  of 
joining. 

II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  is  joined, 
adjunctively  (a-jungk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  ad- 
junctive manner ; as  an  adjunct, 
adjunctly  (aj'ungkt-li),  adv.  In  connection 
with ; by  way  of  addition  or  adjimet ; as  an 
adjunct. 

ad  jura  regis  (ad  jb'ra  re'jis).  [L.,  to  the 
rights  of  the  king:  ad,  to;  jura,  acc.  pi.  of  jus 
(jur-),  right;  regis,  gen.  of  rex  (rei j-),  king.] 
An  old  English  writ  to  enforce  a presentation 
by  the  king  to  a living,  against  one  who  sought 
to  eject  the  clerk  presented, 
adjuration  (aj-6-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adjuratio(n-), 
< adjurare  : see  adjure.']  1.  The  act  of  adjur- 
ing ; a solemn  charging  on  oath,  or  under  the 
penalty  of  a curse;  hence,  an  earnest  appeal 
or  question. 

To  the  adjuration  of  the  higli-priest,  Art  thou  the 
Christ,  the  sou  of  the  blessed  God?”  our  Saviour  replies  in 
St.  Matthew,  “ Thou  hast  said.” 

Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  II.  163. 

2.  A solemn  oath. 

To  restrain  the  significance  too  much,  or  too  much  to 
enlarge  it,  would  make  the  adjuration  either  not  so 
weighty  or  not  so  pertinent. 

Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Gov.,  i. 

adjuratory  (a-jo'ra-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  adjurato- 
rius,  < adjurator,  one  who  adjures,  < adjurare : 
see  adjure.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  adju- 
ration ; of  the  nature  of  an  adjuration : as,  an 
adjuratory  appeal. 

adjure  (a-jor').  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  adjured,  ppr. 
adjuring.  [<ME.  adjuren,  < L.  adjurare,  swear 
to,  adjure,  < ad,  to,  + jurare,  swear:  see  jurat. 
Cf.  abjure,  conjure,  and  perjure.]  1.  To  charge, 
bind,  or  command,  earnestly  and  solemnly,  of- 
ten with  an  appeal  to  God  or  the  invocation  of 
a curse  in  case  of  disobedience : hence,  to  en- 
treat or  request  earnestly : as,  ‘ I,  adjure  thee 
by  the  living  God,”  Mat.  xxvi,  63 ; his  friend 
adjured  him  to  be  careful. 


Adjust  the  event  to  the  prediction. 

Addison,  Del.  of  Christ.  Relig. 

According  to  Helmholtz,  then,  we  adjust  the  eye  to  near 
objects  by  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  44. 

The  living  body  is  not  only  sustained  and  reproduced : 
it  adjusts  itself  to  external  and  internal  changes. 

Iluxley,  Animal  Automatism. 

2.  To  put  in  order;  regulate  or  reduce  to  sys- 
tem ; bring  to  a proper  state  or  position : as,  to 
adjust  a scheme;  to  adjust  affairs;  “adjusting 
the  orthography,”  Johnson. 

To  adjust  the  focal  distance  of  his  optical  instruments. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  i.  1. 

3.  To  settle  or  bring  to  a satisfactory  state,  so 
that  parties  are  agreed  in  the  result : as,  to 
adjust  accounts. 

Half  the  differences  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this 
very  parlour.  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

4f.  To  put  forward;  suggest.  Chaucer. — 5f. 
To  add.  Caxton.  =Syn.  To  suit,  arrange,  dispose,  trim, 
proportion,  balance,  conform,  set  right,  rectify,  reconcile, 
adjustable  (a-jus'ta-bl),  a.  [<  adjust  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  adjusted, 
adjustably  (a-jus'ta-bli),  adv.  As  regards  ad- 
justment ; so  as  to  be  capable  of  adjustment. 

The  bed  is  held  adjustably  in  place  by  means  of  screw- 
bolts.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  329. 

adjustaget  (a-jus'taj),  n.  Adjustment.  Sylves- 
ter. [Hare.] 

adjuster  (a-jus'ter),  n.  A person  who  adjusts; 
that  which  regulates. 

adjusting-cone  (a-jus'ting-kon),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  distance  between 
the  axes  of  the  eyes  when  they  are  parallel,  as 
in  looking  at  a distant  object,  it  consists  of  two 
hollow  cones,  each  perforated  at  the  apex.  Through  these 
perforations  the  person  whose  eyes  are  to  he  measured 
looks  at  a distant  object,  and  the  cones  are  moved  until 
the  two  fields  of  vision  coincide.  The  distance  between 
the  apexes  then  gives  the  measurement  sought. 

adjusting-screw  (a-jus'ting-skro),  n.  A screw 
by  which  the  adjustable  parts  of  an  instrument 
or  a machine  are  moved  to  required  positions. 
It  also  often  serves  to  hold  the  parts  firmly  in 
those  positions. 

adjusting-tool  (a-jus'ting-tol),  n.  A tool  for 
regulating  the  snail  of  a fusee  in  a timepiece, 
so  that  its  increase  of  diameter  may  exactly 
compensate  for  the  decrease  of  tension  of  the 
spring  as  it  unwinds  from  the  barrel, 
adjustive  (a-jus'tiv),  a.  [<  adjust  + -ice.]  Tend- 
ing or  serving  to  adjust, 
adjustment  (a-just'ment), ».  [<  adjust  + -ment, 
after  F.  ajvstement.]  1.  Tho  act  of  adjusting ; 
a making  fit  or  conformable  ; the  act  of  adapting 
to  a given  purpose ; orderly  regulation  or  ar- 
rangement : as,  the  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  a 
watch. 

The  rest  of  the  apparel  required  little  adjustment. 

Scott,  Waverley,  xliii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  adjusted ; a condition  of 
adaptation;  orderly  relation  of  parts  or  ele- 
ments. 

Throughout  all  phases  of  Life  up  to  the  highest,  every 
advance  is  the  effecting  of  some  better  adjustment  of  in- 
ner to  outer  actions.  11.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 01. 

3.  That  which  serves  to  adjust  or  adapt  one 
thing  to  another  or  to  a particular  service  : as, 
the  adjustments  of  constitutional  government, 
of  a microscope,  a timepiece,  etc. 

The  nicest  of  all  the  adjustments  involved  in  the  working 
of  the  British  Government  is  that  which  determines,  without 
formally  defining,  the  internal  relations  of  the  Cabinet. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  162. 


Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  time,  saying,  Cursed  be 
the  man  before  the  Lord,  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this 
city  Jericho.  Josh.  vi.  26. 

2.  To  swear  by : as,  to  adjure  the  holy  name 
of  God.  [Rare.]  = Syn.  1.  To  conjure,  implore,  en- 
join, pray,  beg,  entreat,  beseech,  supplicate. 

adjurer  (a-jor'er),  n.  One  who  adjures, 
adjust  (a-just'),  v.  t.  [<F.  “ adjuster , to  ad- 
just, set  aptly,  couch  evenly,  joyn  handsomly, 
match  fitly,  dispose  orderly,  several  things  to- 
gether” (Cotgrave),  now  ajuster  (=  It.  aggius- 
tare,  aggiostare  = Pg.  Sp.  a jus  tar),  arrange, 
dispose,  fit,  etc.,  < ML.  adjustare,  in  form  < L. 
ad,  to,  +justus,  just,  but  suggested  by  OF.  ajus- 
ter, “ajouster,  to  add,  adjoyn,  set  or  put  unto; 
also,  increase,  augment,  eek,  also  as  adjuster  ” 
(Cotgrave)  (>  ME.  ajusten,  adjousten,  add,  put, 
suggest),  F.  ajouter  (see  adjute),  lit.  put  side 
by  side,  < ML.  adjuxtare , put  side  by  side,  < L. 
ad,  to,  + juxta,  near,  lit.  adjoining,  from  same 
root  as  jungere,  join : see  juxtaposition.]  -1.  To 
fit,  as  one  thing  to  another;  make  correspon- 
dent or  conformable;  adapt;  accommodate : as, 
to  adjust  things  to  a standard. 


4.  The  act  of  settling  or  arranging,  as  a differ- 
ence or  dispute;  settlement;  arrangement. — 

5.  In  insurance,  the  act  of  adjusting,  or  settling 
and  ascertaining,  the  amount  of  indemnity 
which  the  party  insured  is  to  receive  under 
the  policy  after  all  proper  allowances  and  de- 
ductions have  been  made,  and  the  settling  of 
the  proportion  of  that  indemnity  which  each 
underwriter  i?  liable  to  bear.=Syn.  Arrangement, 
regulation,  settlement,  adaptation,  accommodation,  dis- 
posal. 

adjustor  (a-jus'tor),  n.  [<  adjust  + -or.]  In 
anat.  and  zool that  which  adjusts,  coaptates, 
or  makes  to  fit  together:  a name  of  sundry 
muscles : as,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  adjustors  of 
the  shells  of  brachiopods.  See  extract,  and 
cuts  under  Lingididce  and  Waldheimia. 

The  dorsal  adjustors  are  fixed  to  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  peduncle,  and  are  again  inserted  into  the  hinge-plate 
in  the  smaller  valve.  The  ventral  adjustors  are  consid- 
ered to  pass  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  peduncle  and 
to  become  attached  by  one  pair  of  then’  extremities  to  the 
ventral  valve,  one  on  each  side  of  and  a little  behind  the 
expanded  base  of  the  divaricators.  Encyc,  Brit.,  IV.  192. 

adjutage,  n.  See  ajutage. 


adjutancy  (aj'6-tan-si),  n.  [<  adjutan(t ) + -c;/.] 

1.  The  office  of  adjutant.  Also  called  adju- 
tantsliip. — 2f.  Assistance. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  disposed  with  all  the  adjutancy  of 
^definition  and  division.  Burke,  Appeal  to  Old  Whigs. 

adjutant  (aj'6-tant),  a.  and n.  [<  L.  adjutan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  adjutare,  aid,  assist,  f req.  of  adjuvare,  aid : 
see  aid.]  I.  a.  Helping ; assistant.  Bullolcar 
(1676).  [Rare.] 

II.  n.  1.  A helper;  an  assistant;  an  aid. 
[Rare.] 

A fine  violin  must  ...  be  the  best  adjutant  to  a fine 
voice.  W.  Mason,  Eng.  Church  Music,  p.  74. 

2.  Milit.,  properly,  a regimental  staff-officer  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
regiment  in  the  discharge  of  the  details  of  his 
military  duty.  The  title  is  also  given  to  officers  hav- 
ing similar  functions  attached  to  larger  or  smaller  divi- 
sions of  troops,  to  garrisons,  and  to  the  War  Department 
of  the  United  States  government.  (See  adjutant-general.) 
Adjutants  are  also  assigned,  as  in  the  British  army,  to  di- 
visions of  artillery.  Formerly,  in  England,  called  aid-ma- 
jor. Often  contracted  to  adjt. 

3.  The  adjutant-bird  (which  see) Post  adju- 

tant,  a person  holding  the  office  of  adjutant  with  refer- 
ence to  the  organization,  of  whatever  character,  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  a post,  garrison,  camp,  or  cantonment. 
—Regimental  adjutant,  a person  holding  the  office  of 
adjutant  with  reference  to  a regimental  organization, 
whether  the  regiment  is  in  one  place  or  dispersed  at  dif- 
ferent stations. 

adjutant-bird  (aj'6-tant-berd),  n.  The  name 
given  by  English  residents  of  Bengal  to  a very 
large  species  of  stork,  common  in  India,  the 
Leptoptilus  argala  of  some  naturalists,  belong- 


Adjutant-bird  {Leftof>tilus  argala ). 

ing  to  the  family  Oiconiidce.  It  is  the  Ardea dubia 
of  Gmelin,  the  A.  argala  of  Latham,  the  Ciconia  marabou 
of  Temminck,  and  the  argala  of  the  native  Indians.  Great 
confusion  has  been  occasioned  by  the  transference  by 
Temminck  of  the  native  name,  argala,  to  a related  hut 
distinct  African  species.  The  name  marabou  has  likewise 
been  given  to  both  species,  since  both  furnish  the  orna- 
mental plumes  so  named  in  commerce.  The  African  spe- 
cies should  be  distinguished  as  the  marabou,  the  Indian 
species  being  left  to  bear  its  native  name  argala.  The 
name  adjutant,  or  adjutant-bird,  is  a nickname  bestowed 
upon  the  bird  from  some  fancied  likeness  of  its  bearing  to 
the  stiff  martinet  air  of  the  military  functionary  known 
as  an  adjutant.  The  bird  is  a gigantic  stork,  3 or  often  4 
feet  high,  and  its  expanded  wings  measure  10  feet  from 
tip  to  tip.  It  lias  an  enormous  bill,  nearly  bare  head  and 
neck,  and  a sausage-like  pouch  hanging  from  the  under 
part  of  the  neck.  It  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  carniv- 
orous birds  known,  and  in  India,  from  its  devouring  all 
sorts  of  carrion  and  noxious  animals,  is  protected  by  law. 
Also  called  adjutant-crane,  adjutant-stork,  and  pouched 
stork.  The  name  is  sometimes  extended  to  a related  spe- 
cies, L.  javanicus,  known  as  the  lesser  adjutant  or  adju- 
tant-bird. 

adjutant-crane  (aj'o-tant-kran),  n.  Same  as 
adjutant-bird. 

adjutant-general  (aj'o-tant-jen'e-ral),  n. ; pi. 
a dju ta n ts-fjc nera L 1.  Milit.,  an  officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  commanding  general  of  an  army, 
an  army-corps,  a division,  or  a brigade  who 
issues  the  orders,  keeps  the  records,  etc.,  and 
acts  as  chief  of  staff  when  there  is  no  regular 
chief  of  staff.  The  adjutant-general  of  the  United 
States  army  was  an  important  officer  of  the  army  from 
its  establishment  until  1903,  when  his  office  was  abolished. 
He  was  adjutant-general  both  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  army,  and  was 
in  charge  of  the  Adjutant-General’s  Department  of  the 
War  Department.  In  1903  his  duties  were  assigned  to 
the  newly  created  offices  of  chief  of  staff  and  military 
secretary.  In  Great  Britain  the  adjutant-general  ranks 
next  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  in  the  latter's 
absence  acts  in  his  name.  He  also  has  charge  of  the 


adjutant-general 

Adjutant-General’s  Bureau,  which  deals  with  the  or- 
ganization, recruiting,  mobilization,  and  discipline  of  the 
army.  In  the  United  States  most  of  the  individual  States 
have  adjutants-general  of  the  militia. 

2.  Eccles.,  a title  mistakenly  given  "by  transla- 
tors to  the  assistants  of  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits.  See  assistant,  3. 
adjutantship  (aj'6-tant-ship),  n.  Same  as  ad- 
jutancy, 1. 

adjutaht-stork  (aj'6-tant-stork),  re.  Same  as 
adjutant-bird. 

adjutator  (aj'6-ta-tor),  n.  [NL.,  an  assistant, 
< L.  adjutare,  assist : see  adjutant .]  An  adju- 
tor  or  helper.  See  note  under  agitator,  2. 
[Bare.] 

adjutet  (a-jot'),  ®.  t.  or  i.  [<  F.  ajouter,  formerly 
adjouster,  add:  see  adjust.]  To  add. 

There  be 

Six  bachelors  as  bold  as  he,  adjuting  to  his  company. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

adjutor  (a-jo'tor),  n.  [L.,  < adjuvare,  help : see 
adjutant  and  aid.]  A helper.  [Rare;  its  com- 
pound coadjutor  is  in  common  use.] 

He  . . . and  such  as  his  adjutors  were. 

Drayton , Barons’  Wars,  iv.  10. 

adjutoryt  (aj'ij-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  * adjutorius, 
helping  ; cf.  adjutorium,  help : see  adjutor.] 
Serving  to  help  or  aid.  Blount;  Bailey. 
adjutrix  (a-jo'triks),  n. ; pi.  adjutrices  (a-jo-tri'- 
sez).  [L.,  fern,  of  adjutor:  see  adjutor.]  A 
female  assistant.  [Bare.] 
adjuvant  (aj'6-vant  or  a-jij'vant),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  adjuvants,  ppr.  of  adjuvare,  help : see 
aid.]  I.  a.  Serving  to  help  or  assist ; auxiliary ; 
contributory:  as,  an  adjuvant  medicine. 

Cause  adjuvant  worketh  not  by  himself,  but  is  a helper. 

Blundeville. 

But  that  humidity  is  only  an  adjuvant  and  not  even  a 
necessary  adjuvant  cause,  is  proved  by  the  immunity  of 
fruit-eaters  in  the  swampiest  regions  of  the  equatorial 
coast-lands.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  162. 

ii.  n.  1 . A person  or  thing  aiding  or  helping ; 
whatever  aids  or  assists. 

Undoubtedly,  a flavor  smacking  of  the  caucus,  the  jubi- 
lee, and  other  adjuvants  of  “the  cause  ” is  found  in  some 
of  his  [Whittier's]  polemic  strains. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  124. 

Specifically — 2.  In  med.,  whatever  aids  in  re- 
moving or  preventing  disease ; especially,  a 
substance  added  to  a prescription  to  aid  the 
operation  of  the  principal  ingredient, 
adlegation  (ad-le-ga'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adlega- 
tio(n-),  later  allegatio(n"),  a deputing,  < adle- 
gare,  allegare,  depute,  commission,  < ad,  to,  + 
legare,  send  with  a commission.  See  allegation, 
the  same  word  in  another  use.]  The  right  of 
ministers  of  the  individual  states  of  the  old  Ger- 
man empire  to  be  associated  with  those  of  the 
emperor  in  public  treaties  and  negotiations  re- 
lating to  the  common  interests  of  the  empire. 
This  right  was  claimed  by  the  states,  but  dis- 
puted by  the  emperor, 
ad  lib.  An  abbreviation  of  ad  libitum. 
ad  libitum  (ad  lib'i-tum).  [L. : ad  = E.  at; 
ML.  or  NL.  libitum,  L.  only  in  pi.  libita,  plea- 
sure, acc.  neut.  pp.  of  libet,  also  spelled  lubet,  it 
pleases,  akin  to  E.  lief  and  love  : see  lief,  love, 
liberal,  etc.]  At  pleasure ; to  the  extent  of  one’s 
wishes.  Specifically,  in  music,  indicating  that  the  time 
and  expression  of  a passage  are  left  to  the  feeling  and  taste 
of  the  performer.  In  the  case  of  cadenzas  and  other  orna- 
ments, the  phrase  indicates  that  the  performer  may  omit 
them  or  substitute  others  in  their  place.  An  accompani- 
ment is  said  to  be  ad  libitum  when  it  may  be  used  or 
omitted.  Often  abbreviated,  in  speech  as  well  as  writing, 
to  ctd  lib. 

adlings,  n.  See  addling 2,  2. 
adlocution  (ad-lo-ku'shon),  re.  Same  as  allocu- 
tion, 1. 

Adlumia  (ad-lo'mi-ii),  n.  [NL.,  named  for  Ma- 


Adlumia  fungosa  ; single  leaf  and  panicle. 


jor  Adlum.]  A genus  of  American  plants  of  a 
Bingle  species,  A.  fungosa,  the  climbing  fumi- 
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tory,  a delicate  climbing  herbaceous  biennial, 
with  panicles  of  drooping  flowers.  It  is  a native 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  is  often  cultivated, 
admanuensis  (ad-man-u-en'sis),  n. ; pi.  adman- 
uenses  (-sez).  [ML.,  < L.  ad,  to,  + manus,  hand, 
+ -ensis.  Cf.  amanuensis.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  one 
taking  a corporal  oath,  that  is,  by  laying  the 
hand  on  the  Bible,  in  distinction  from  one  tak- 
ing the  oath  in  other  forms,  or  affirming, 
admarginate  (ad-mar'jin-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ad,  to, 
+ margo  (margin-),  margin,  + -ate3 : see  ad-, 
margin,  and  -ate3.]  To  note  or  write  on  the 
margin.  [Rare.] 

Receive  candidly  the  few  hints  which  I have  admargi- 
nated. Coleridge. 

admaxillary  (ad-mak'si-la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  ad,  to, 
+ maxilla,  jaw,  after  E.  maxillary.]  In  anat., 
connected  with  the  jaw. 
admeasure  (ad-mezh'ur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
admeasured,  ppr.  admeasuring.  [<  ME.  amesu- 
ren,  < OF.  amesurer,  admesurer,  < ML.  admensu- 
rare,  measure,  < L.  ad,  to,  + LL.  mensurare,  mea- 
sure ; cf.  L.  admetiri,  measure  out  to,  < ad,  to, 
4-  metiri,  the  ult.  L.  source  of  measure : see  ad- 
and  measure,  v.]  1.  To  ascertain  the  dimen- 

sions, size,  or  capacity  of ; measure. 

The  identification  of  the  reasoner’s  intellect  with  that 
of  his  opponent  depends,  if  I understand  you  aright,  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  opponent’s  intellect  is  ad- 
measured. Poe,  Tales,  I.  272. 

2.  In  law,  to  survey  and  lay  off  a due  portion  to, 
as  of  dower  in  real  estate  or  of  pasture  held  in 
common.  This  was  formerly  done  by  writ  of 
admeasurement,  directed  to  the  sheriff. 

Upon  this  suit  all  the  commoners  shall  be  admeasured. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  iii.  16. 
admeasurement  (ad-mezh'ur-ment),  n.  [<OF. 
amesurement,  admesurement : see  admeasure  and 
-ment.]  1.  The  process  of  measuring ; the  as- 
certainment of  the  numerical  amount  of  any 
quantity. — 2.  The  numerical  amount  or  mea- 
sure of  anything,  whether  a number,  the  dimen- 
sions of  a solid,  the  bulk  of  a fluid,  mass,  dura- 
tion, or  degree. — 3.  In  law,  ascertainment  and 
assignment  of  the  due  proportion : as,  admea- 
surement of  damages,  or  of  dower  in  an  estate ; 
admeasurement  of  the  right  of  an  individual  in 
a common  pasture. 

Sometimes  called  admensuration. 
admeasurer  (ad-mezh'ur-er),  n.  One  who  ad- 
measures. 

admedian  (ad-me'di-an),  a.  [<  L.  ad,  to,  + me- 
dia#, middle:  see  ad-  and  median.]  In  conch., 
a synonym  of  lateral,  as  applied  to  the  series 
of  teeth  of  the  radula,  these  being  rachidian  or 
median,  lateral  or  admedian,  and  uncinal. 

For  “lateral’’  Professor  Lankester  substitutes  the  term 
admedian.  W.  H.  Dali,  Science,  IV.  143. 

admensuration  (ad-men-su-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 

admensuratio(n-),  < admensurare : see  admea- 
sure.] Same  as  admeasurement.  [Rare.] 
Admetacea  (ad-me-ta'se-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Admete  + -acea.]  A family  name  used  by  some 
naturalists  for  the  Admetidce  (which  see). 
Admete  (ad-ine'te),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aS/iyrog, 
fern.  ad/ir'/TT/,  untamed,  unbroken,  poet,  form  of 
addgarog  = E.  untamed.  Cf.  adamant.]  The  typ- 
ical genus  of  gastropods  of  the  family  Adme- 
tid(E.  A.  viridula  is  a small  whitish  species,  half  an  inch 
long,  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Worth  America  from 
Cape  Cod  northward. 

admetid  (ad-me'tid),  re.  A gastropod  of  the 
family  Admetidce. 

Admetidae  (ad-met'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Admete 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  toxoglossate  pectinibran- 
ehiate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Admete. 
The  family  is  closely  related  to  the  Cancellariidm,  but  the 
species  affect  colder  waters.  Admete  viridula  is  a com- 
mon northern  form.  The  members  of  tills  family  have  a 
rounded  head,  filiform  tentacles,  eyes  on  minute  tuber- 
cles external  to  the  tentacles,  and  a characteristic  den- 
tition of  the  odontophore;  the  shell  has  an  ovate  aper- 
ture, with  an  obliquely  truncated  plicate  columella  and 
a trenchant  outer  lip. 

adminicle  (ad-min'i-kl),  re.  [<L.  adminiculum, 
help,  support,  prop,  lit.  that  on  which  the  hand 
may  rest,  < ad,  to,  + manus,  hand,  + double 
dim.  suffix  -culum.]  1.  That  which  gives  aid 
or  support ; an  auxiliary.  [Rare.] 

The  senate  of  five  hundred  . . . was  a permanent  ad- 
junct  and  adminicle  of  the  public  assembly. 

Grote,  Greece,  III.  99. 

2.  In  law,  supporting  or  corroboratory  proof. 
Specifically,  in  Scots  and  French  law , whatever  aids  in 
proving  the  tenor  of  a lost  deed ; any  deed  or  scroll  which 
tends  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  deed  in  question, 
or  to  make  known  its  terms. 

3.  In  med .,  any  aid  to  the  action  of  a remedy. 
— 4.  pi.  In  entom.  See  adminiculum , 2. 

adminicula,  n.  Plural  of  adminiculum . 


administer 

adminicular,  adminiculary  (ad-mi-nik'u-lar, 

-la-ri),  a.  [X  L.  adminiculum , help : see  admini- 
cle.'] Supplying  help ; helpful ; corroborative. 

The  humanity  of  Christ  is  not  set  before  us  in  the  New 
Testament  as  sustaining  merely  a conditional  or  adminic- 
ular relation  to  a work  whose  intrinsic  and  essential  value 
comes  from  another  source.  Prog.  Orthodoxy,  p.  20. 

The  several  structural  arrangements  adminicular  to  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  are  thus  co-ordinated. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol. 
Adminicular  evidence,  in  law , explanatory  or  complet- 
ing evidence. 

adminiculate  (ad-mi-nik'u-lat),  v.  i.  or  t.  [<L. 
adminiculatus,  pp.  of  adminiculare,  help,  prop, 
< adminiculum : see  adminicle.]  To  give  admi- 
nicular evidence ; testify  in  corroboration  of. 
[Rare.] 

adminiculatort  (ad-mi-nik'u-la-tor),  re.  [L.,  < 
adminiculare : see  adminiculate.]  An  assistant ; 
specifically,  an  advocate  for  the  poor, 
adminiculum  (ad-mi-nik'u-lum),  re. ; pi.  admi- 
nicula (-la).  [L.,  a prop:  see  adminicle.]  1. 

An  aid  or  help ; an  adminicle. 

Of  other  adminicula , or  aids  to  induction,  only  the  titles 
are  given  by  Bacon,  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  conjec- 
ture as  to  their  significance. 

R.  Adamson,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  792. 

2.  pi.  In  entom.,  Kirby’s  name  for  the  short 
spines  on  the  abdominal  segments  of  certain 
insects,  pup®  or  grubs,  whereby  they  make  their 
way  through  any  substance  in  which  they  bur- 
row. Also  called  adminicles.  N.  E.  D. 
administer  (ad-min'is-ter),  v.  [<  ME.  admyn- 
istren,  amynistren,  < OF.  aministrer,  administrer, 
mod.  F.  administrer,  < L.  administrare,  manage, 
execute  (cf.  administer , an  attendant),  < ad,  to, 
+ ministrare,  attend,  serve,  < minister , servant : 
see  minister.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  manage  or  con- 
duct as  minister,  chief  agent,  or  steward ; super- 
intend the  management  or  execution  of ; control 
or  regulate  in  behalf  of  others : as,  to  adminis- 
ter the  laws  or  the  government,  or  a depart- 
ment of  government ; to  administer  a charitable 
trust,  the  affairs  of  a corporation,  or  the  estate 
of  a bankrupt. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 

Whate’er  is  best  administer'd  is  best. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  304. 
Brawn  without  brain  is  thine  : my  prudent  care 
Foresees,  provides,  administers  the  war. 

Dryden,  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  1.  554. 

2.  To  afford;  supply;  dispense ; bring  into  use 
or  operation,  especially  in  the  execution  of  a 
magisterial  or  sacerdotal  office : as,  to  adminis- 
ter relief ; to  administer  justice. 

Have  they  not  the  old  popish  custom  of  administering 
the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist  with  wafer 
cakes?  Hooker. 

Let  zephyrs  bland  . 

Administer  their  tepid  genial  airs.  J.  Philips. 

3.  To  give  or  apply;  make  application  of:  as, 
to  administer  medicine,  punishment,  counsel, 
etc. 

Close  by  was  a heap  of  stout  osier  rods,  such  as  [are]  used 
in  administering  the  bastinado.  O’  Donovan,  Men-,  xiii. 

4.  To  tender  or  impose,  as  an  oath. 

Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  Heaven  . . . 

To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

5.  In  law,  to  manage  or  dispose  of,  as  the 
estate  of  a deceased  person,  in  the  capacity 
either  of  executor  or  administrator.  See  ad- 
ministration, 9.  =Syn.  1.  To  control,  preside  over. — 2 
and  3.  Administer,  Minister,  distribute,  give  out,  deal  out. 
In  the  sense  of  supplying,  dispensing,  minister  is  now  used 
principally  of  things  spiritual : as.  to  minister  comfort,  con- 
solation, or  relief  ; while  administer  is  used  of  things  both 
spiritual  and  material : as,  to  administer  food,  medicine, 
reproof,  justice. 

He  asserted  that  ...  a noxious  drug  had  been  admin- 
istered to  him  in  a dish  of  porridge. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xv. 
The  greatest  delight  which  the  fields  and  woods  minister 
is  the  suggestion  of  an  occult  relation  between  man  and  the 
vegetable.  Emerson,  Nature. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  contribute  assistance; 
bring  aid  or  supplies ; add  something : with 
to : as,  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor. 

There  is  a fountain  rising  in  the  upper  part  of  my  gar- 
den, which  . . . administers  to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the 
plenty  of  the  place.  Spectator,  No.  447. 

2.  To  perform  the  office  of  administrator:  with 
upon : as,  A administers  upon  the  estate  of  B. 
=Syn.  Administer  to,  Minister  to.  Minister  to  is  now  pref- 
erable to  administer  to  in  such  connections  as  to  minister 
to  one’s  needs,  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  to 
minister  to  the  pleasure  of  the  assembly.  Administer  t o in 
such  connections  is  archaic. 

administert  (ad-min'is-ter),  re.  [L. : see  the 
verb.]  One  who  administers ; a minister  or  an 
administrator. 

You  have  shewed  yourself  a good  administer  of  the 
revenue.  Bacon,  Speech  to  Sir  J.  Denham. 
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administerial  (ad-min-is-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  ad- 
minister, attendant  (or  < E.  administer,  v.),  + 
-ial,  in  imitation  of  ministerial,  q.  v.]  Pertain- 
ing to  administration,  or  to  the  executive  part 
of  government ; ministerial.  [Rare.] 
administrable  (ad-min'is-tra-Jbl),  a.  [<L.  as  if 
* administrabilis , < administrate : see  administer, 
i>.]  Capable  of  being  administered, 
administrador  (Sp.  pron.  ad-me-ne-stra-dor'), 
n.  [Sp.  : = E .administrator.']  A steward;  an 
overseer.  G.  Tale.  [Used  in  parts  of  the 
United  States  acquired  from  Mexico.] 
administrant  (ad-min'is-trant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
administrant,  ppr.  of  administrer : see  adminis- 
ter, v.]  I.  a.  Managing ; executive  ; pertain- 
ingto  the  management  of  affairs. 

II.  n.  One  who  administers ; an  executive 
officer. 

administrate  (ad-min'is-trat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  administrated,  ppr.  administrating.  [<  L.  ad- 
ministratus,  pp.  of  administrare : see  adminis- 
ter, v.]  To  administer;  dispense;  give;  supply: 
^as,  “to  administrate  the  sacraments,”  Knox. 
administration  (ad-min-is-tra/shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
administracioun,  < OF.  administration,  < L.  ad- 
ministration), < administrare : see  administer, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  administering;  direction; 

management;  government  of  public  affairs ; the 
conducting  of  any  office  or  employment. 

The  administration  of  government,  in  its  largest  sense, 
comprehends  all  the  operations  of  the  body  politic,  whether 
legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary ; but  in  its  most  usual, 
and  perhaps  in  its  most  precise,  signification,  it  is  limited  to 
executive  details,  and  falls  peculiarly  within  the  province 
of  the  executive  department. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  72. 

2.  The  duty  or  duties  of  an  administrator; 
specifically,  the  executive  functions  of  govern- 
ment, consisting  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  government,  both  general  and 
local,  which  are  neither  legislative  nor  judicial. 
— -3.  The  body  of  persons  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  laws  and  the  superinten- 
dence of  public  affairs : in  particular,  in  Great 
Britain,  the  ministry ; in  the  United  States, 
the  President  and  cabinet,  or  the  President 
and  cabinet  during  one  presidential  term : as, 
Washington’s  first  administration. 

Did  the  administration  . . . avail  themselves  of  any 
one  of  those  opportunities  ? 

Burke , Tracts  on  Popery  Laws. 

It  was,  therefore,  clear  from  the  beginning  that  the  new 
administration  was  to  have  a settled  and  strong  opposition. 

T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Years,  I.  55. 

4.  Any  body  of  men  intrusted  with  executive 
or  administrative  powers. 

The  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their  rights, 
as  the  most  competent  administrations  for  our  domestic 
concerns.  Jefferson , First  Inaugural  Address. 

5.  The  period  during  which  an  executive  offi- 
cer or  a ministry  holds  office ; specifically,  in 
the  United  States,  the  period  during  which  the 
President  holds  office. — 6.  Dispensation;  dis- 
tribution; rendering:  as,  the  administration  of 
justice,  of  the  sacraments,  or  of  grace. 

For  the  administration  of  this  service  not  only  supplieth 
the  wants  of  the  saints,  but  is  abundant  also  by  many 
thanksgivings  unto  God.  2 Cor.  ix.  12. 

7.  The  act  of  prescribing  medically. — 8.  The 
act  of  tendering  or  imposing,  as  an  oath. — 9. 
In  law : (a)  The  management  of  the  estate  of  an 
intestate  person,  or  of  a testator  having  no  com- 
petent executor,  under  a commission  (called 
letters  of  administration ) from  the  proper  au- 
thority. This  management  consists  in  collect?- 
ing  debts,  paying  debts  and  legacies,  and  dis- 
tributing surplus  among  the  next  of  kin.  (b) 
In  some  jurisdictions,  the  management  of  the 
estate  of  a deceased  person  by  an  executor,  the 
corresponding  term  execution  not  being  in  use. 
Administration  of  a deceased  person’s  estate  may  be  granted 
for  general,  special,  or  limited  purposes ; as : (1)  Adminis- 
tration durante  absentia  (during  absence),  when  the  next 
person  entitled  to  the  grant  is  beyond  sea.  (2)  Adminis- 
tration pendente  lite  (while  the  suit  is  pending),  when  a 
suit  is  commenced  in  the  probate  court  regarding  the  va- 
lidity of  a will  or  the  right  to  administration,  andriasting 
till  the  suit  is  determined.  (3)  Administration  cum  testa- 
mento  annexo  (with  the  will  annexed),  in  cases  where  a 
testator  makes  a will  without  naming  executors,  or  where 
the  executors  named  in  the  will  are  incapable  of  acting  or 
refuse  to  act.  (4)  Administration  de  bonis  non  (concern- 
ing goods  not,  that  is,  not  administered),  when  the  first 
administrator  dies  before  he  has  fully  administered.  (5) 
Administration  ad  colligendum  (for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing), for  collecting  and  preserving  goods  about  to  perish. 
(6)  Ancillary  administration  is  subordinate  to  the  princi- 
pal administration  for  collecting  the  assets  of  foreigners. 
It  is  taken  out  in  the  country  where  the  assets  are.  See 
ancillary.  (7)  Administration  minori  cetate  (during  minor 
age,  or  minority)  is  granted  when  the  executor  is  a minor. 
(8)  Foreign  administration  is  administration  exercised  by 
authority  of  a foreign  power.—  Council  of  administra- 
tion. See  council.  = Syn.  1.  Conduct,  control,  superin- 
tendence, regulation,  execution. 
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administrational  (ad-min-is-tra/shon-al),  a . 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  administration. 

The  administrational  merits  of  Darius  are  so  great  that 
they  have  obscured  his  military  glories. 

G.  Rawlinson , Five  Great  Monarchies,  III.  429. 

administrative  (ad-min'is-tra-tiv),  a.  [<  L. 
administrativus,  practical,  < administrare,  pp. 
administratus:  see  administer,  u.]  Pertaining 
to  administration ; executive  : administering. 

The  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  the  growth 
and  effect  of  administrative  machinery,  the  education  of 
the  race,  these  are  cases  of  general  laws  which  constitute 
the  science  of  sociology.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lect.,  II.  284. 

Sometimes  the  term  Executive,  which  strictly  means 
an  Authority  which  puts  tile  laws  in  force,  is  opposed  to 
the  term  Administrative,  which  implies  the  performance 
of  every  other  sort  of  immediate  Governmental  act,  such  as 
collecting  taxes,  organizing  anil  directing  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Police,  supervising  trade,  locomotion,  postal  commu- 
nication, and  carrying  out  in  detail  legislative  measures 
for  promoting  public  health,  education,  morality,  and  gen- 
eral contentment.  S.  Amos,  Sci.  of  Pol.,  p.  99. 

administratively  (ad-min'is-tra-tiv-li),  adv. 
In  an  administrative  manner;  in  relation  to 
administration;  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view ; as  regards  administration. 

The  English  country  gentleman,  who  was  lord  of  the 
manor,  was  administratively  a person  of  great  authority 
and  influence.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  314. 

Administratively,  Kazan  is  divided  into  twelve  districts. 

Encyc,  Brit.,  XIV.  20. 

administrator  (ad-min'is-tra-tor),  n.  [L.,  a 
manager,  < administrare,  pp.  administratus : see 
administer,  v.]  1.  One  who  administers;  one 

who  directs  or  manages  affairs  of  any  kind: 
sometimes  used  as  a title  of  executive  office. 
— ,^\  ^aw  •'  (a)  One  who,  by  virtue  of  a com- 
mission from  a probate,  orphans’,  or  surrogate’s 
court,  or,  in  England,  from  the  probate,  di- 
vorce, and  admiralty  division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  has  charge  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  one  dying  without  a will.  In  some 
jurisdictions  his  power  is  extended  to  real  prop- 
erty. Often  contracted  to  admr.  (b)  In  Scots  law, 
a tutor,  curator,  or  guardian,  having  the  care 
of  one  who  is  incapable  of  acting  for  himself. 
The  term  is  usually  applied  to  a father  who  has  power 
over  his  children  and  their  estate  during  their  minority. — 
Administrator  bishop.  See  bishop. — Public  admin- 
istrator, a public  officer  authorized  to  administer  the 
estates  of  persons  dying  without  relatives  entitled  to  per- 
form the  duty. 

administratorship  (ad-min'is-tra-tor-ship),  n. 
The  office  of  administrator. 

Removed  by  order  of  court  from  an  administratorship 
for  failure  to  settle  his  accounts. 

The  Nation,  XXXVI.  540. 

administratress  (ad-min-is-tra'tres),  n.  [<  ad- 
ministrator + -ess.  Cf.  administratrices  A fe- 
male administrator. 

administratrices  n.  [<  F.  administratrice,  < It. 
amimnistratrice,  < NL.  administratrix  (-trie-): 
see  administratrix.']  A female  administrator, 
administratrix  (ad-min-is-tra'triks),  pi. 
administratrices  (ad-minUs-tra-tri'sez).  [NX.,, 
fern,  of  L.  administrator,  q.  v.]  A female  ad- 
ministrator. Often  contracted  to  admx. 
admirability  (ad^mi-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  ad- 
mirabilita(t-)s,  < admirabilis,  admirable : see  ad- 
mirable.] Admirableness.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 
admirable  (ad'mi-ra-bl),  a [<  F.  admirable, 

< L.  admirabilis,  < admirari,  admire : see  ad- 
mire.] If.  Fitted  to  excite  wonder;  marvel- 
ous ; strange ; surprising. 

It  seemeth  equally  admirable  to  me  that  holy  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  should  do  any  wrong,  or  harsh  Edward 
the  Fourth  do  any  right  to  the  Muses.  Fuller. 

In  man  there  is  nothing  admirable  but  his  ignorance 
and  weakness.  Jer.  Taylor,  Diss.  from  Popery,  II.  i.  § 7. 

2.  Worthy  of  admiration;  having  qualities  to 
excite  wonder,  with  approbation,  esteem,  rev- 
erence, or  affection;  very  excellent:  used  of 
persons  or  things. 

What  a piece  of  work  is  a man ! How  noble  in  reason ! 
how  infinite  in  faculty ! in  form  and  moving,  how  express 
and  admirable  ! Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii,  2. 

admirableness  (ad'mi-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  admirable ;"  the  power  of  exciting 
admiration. 

admirably  (ad'mi-ra-bli),  adv.  In  an  admira- 
ble manner;  in  a manner  to  excite  wonder, 
approbation,  and  esteem ; excellently, 
admiral  (ad'mi-ral),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  admiral, 
amiral,  amyral,  amerall,  amrall,  with  varying 
term,  -alle,  -ale,  -ail,  -ayl,  -ayle,  -el,  -elle,  -aid,  -eld, 
-ant,  -aunt,  < OF.  admiral,  amiral,  admiral,  -ail, 
-alt,  -ault,  -aut,  -ant,  -and,  -auble,  -afle,  -et,  -e, 
mod.  F.  amiral  = Pr.  amirau,  amiralh,  ami- 
rats,  mod.  Pr.  amiral  = OSp.  almiralle,  -age, 
Sp.  almirante  = Pg.  amiralh,  almirante  = It. 
ammiraglio,  < ML.  admiralis,  -alius,  -alius,  -al- 
dus,  -arius,  -abilis,  -andus,  -atus,  almiraldus , am- 
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mirandus,  ammiratus,  etc.,  and  prop,  amiralis 
(the  forms  in  adrn-,  aim-  being  due  to  popular 
etymology,  which  associated  the  word  with 
L.  admirare,  admire,  admirabilis,  admirable,  or 
with  Sp.  Ar.  al-,  the,  and  the  termination  being 
variously  accommodated),  < Ar.  amir,  emir,  a ru- 
ler, commander  (see  ameer  and  emir),  the  -al  be- 
ing due  to  the  Ar.  article  al,  present  in  all  the 
Arabic  and  Turkish  titles  containing  the  word, 
as  amir-al-umara,  ruler  of  rulers,  amir-al-bahr, 
commander  of  the  sea,  amir-al-muminin , com- 
mander of  the  faithful.  The  present  sense  of 
admiral  is  due  to  Ar.  amir-al-bahr,  Latinized 
as  admiralius  marts  and  Englished  under  Ed- 
ward III.  as  “ amyrel  of  the  se,”  or  “ admyrall  of 
the  navy,”  afterward  simply  admiral.  K.  E.  I).] 

1.  n.  If.  An  emir  or  prince  under  the  sultan; 
any  Saracen  ruler  or  commander.  [The  com- 
mon Middle  English  and  Old  French  sense.]  — 

2.  A naval  officer  of  the  highest  rank;  a com- 
mander-in-chief  of  a fleet.  In  the  United  States 
navy,  as  in  most  foreign  services,  there  are  three  degrees  of 
this  rank,  viz.,  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral. 
These  titles  did  not  exist  in  the  United  States  till  the 
grade  of  rear-admiral  was  created  in  1862,  that  of  vice-ad- 
miral in  1864,  and  that  of  admiral  in  1866.  The  last  was 
held  by  Farragut  and  Porter,  and,  by  law,  ceased  to  exist  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1891.  In  1899  the  title  of  admiral 
was  revived  and  was  conferred  upon  Rear-admiral  Dewey. 
The  office  of  vice-admiral,  which  also  was  held  by  Farragut 
and  Porter  and  by  Admiral  Rowan,  was  abolished  in  1890 
on  the  death  of  the  last-named  incumbent.  An  admiral 
displays  liis  distinguishing  flag  at  the  mainmast,  a vice-ad- 
miral at  the  foremast,  and  a rear-admiral  at  the  mizzen- 
mast. In  the  British  navy,  admirals  were  formerly  divided 
into  three  classes,  named,  after  the  colors  of  their  respec- 
tive flags,  admirals  of  the  red,  of  the  while,  and  of  the  blue, 
with  vice-admirals  and  rear-admirals  of  each  flag  ; but  in 
1864  this  distinction  was  abolished,  and  all  British  men-of- 
war  now  display  the  white  ensign. 

3.  The  recognized  chief  commander  ordirector 
of  a mercantile  fleet,  as  one  of  fishing-vessels 
off  Newfoundland  or  in  the  North  Sea.  A royal 
proclamation  in  1708  ordered  that  the  master  of  the  first 
vessel  that  entered  a harbor  or  creek  in  Newfoundland  for 
the  fishing  season  should  be  admiral  thereof,  the  second 
vice-admiral,  and  the  third  rear-admiral. 

4.  The  ship  which  carries  the  admiral ; hence, 
the  most  considerable  ship  of  any  fleet,  as  of 
merchantmen  or  of  fishing-vessels. 

The  mast 

Of  some  great  ammiral. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  L 294. 

5.  A collectors’  name  for  butterflies  of  the 
family  Papilionidce,  especially  the  Limenitis  Ca- 
milla, distinguished  as  white  admiral,  and  the 
Vanessa  atalanta,  or  red  admiral. — 6.  A name 
given  by  collectors  of  shells  to  a univalve  shell, 

the  admiral-shell  (which  see) Admiral  of  the 

fleet,  a title  of  distinction  conferred  on  a few  admirals  in 
the  British  service,  corresponding  to  that  of  field-marshal 
in  the  army.— Lord  high  admiral,  ill  Great  Britain,  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  naval  administration  when,  as 
has  been  rarely  the  case  since  1632,  the  office  is  held  by 
a single  person.  See  admiralty. — Yellow  admiral,  a 
name  applied  in  the  British  navy  to  a rear-admiral  who  is 
retired  without  having  served  afioat  after  his  promotion. 

II.  a.  Carrying  an  admiral ; chief  in  a fleet. 

The  admiral  galley  . . . struck  upon  a rock. 

Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

admiral-sbell  (ad'mi-ral-shel),  n.  A shell  of 
the  genus  Conus,  the  Conus  ammi/raUs,  a species 
formerly  esteemed  as  much  for  its  rarity  as  for 
its  beauty. 

admiralsbip  (ad'mi-ral-ship),  n.  [<  admiral  + 
-ship.]  The  office  of  position  of  an  admiral. 
+[Rare.] 

admiralty  (ad'mi-ral-ti),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
admiraltie,  amiraltye,  amraltie,  < ME.  amyralte, 
ameralte,  amrelte,  < OF.  admiralte,  amiraulte: 
see  admiral  and  -ty.]  1.  In  Great  Britain  : (a) 
The  office  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  take  the  general  manage- 
ment of  maritime  affairs,  and  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  royal  navy,  with  the  government 
of  its  various  departments.  (6)  The  body  of 
officers  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral ; a board  of  commissioners,  called 
lords  (or,  in  full,  lords  commissioners)  of  the  ad- 
miralty, for  the  administration  of  naval  affairs. 

(c)  (cap.]  The  building  in  which  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  transact  business,  and  in 
which  are  the  clerks  and  other  officials  con- 
nected with  this  department. — 2.  That  branch 
of  law  which  deals  with  maritime  cases  and  of- 
fenses. 

The  power  [of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States]  extends  ...  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
marine  jurisdiction.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  213. 

Admiralty  court,  or  court  of  admiralty,  a tribunal 
having  jurisdiction  over  maritime  causes,  whether  of  a 
civil  or  criminal  nature.  In  England  it  was  formerly  held 
before  the  lord  high  admiral,  and  afterward  before  his  dep- 
uty or  the  deputy  of  the  lords  commissioners ; but  now  it 
forms  a branch  of  the  probate,  divorce,  and  admiralty  di- 


admiralty 

vision  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  judge  in  it  being 
appointed  by  the  crown  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  High 
Court.  The  English  court  of  admiralty  is  twofold,  the  in- 
stance court  and  the  prize  court.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  instance  court  extends  generally  to  such  contracts  as 
are  made  upon  the  sea,  and  are  founded  in  maritime  ser- 
vice or  consideration.  It  also  regulates  many  other  points 
of  maritime  law,  as  disputes  between  part-owners  of  ves- 
sels, and  questions  relating  to  salvage.  It  has  likewise 
power  to  inquire  into  certain  wrongs  or  injuries  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  as  in  cases  of  collision.  In  criminal  mat- 
ters the  court  of  admiralty  has,  partly  by  common  law 
and  partly  by  a variety  of  statutes,  cognizance  of  piracy 
and  all  other  indictable  offenses  committed  either  upon 
the  sea  or  on  the  coasts  when  beyond  the  limits  of  any  Eng- 
lish county.  The  prize  court  is  the  only  tribunal  for  de- 
eming what  is  and  what  is  not  lawful  prize,  and  foradjudi- 
catingupon  all  matters,  civil  and  criminal,  relating  to  prize, 
or  every  acquisition  made  by  the  law  of  war  which  is  either 
itself  of  a maritime  character  or  is  made,  whether  at  sea 
or  by  land,  by  a naval  force.  In  Scotland  the  cases  for- 
merly brought  before  this  court,  which  has  been  abolish- 
ed, are  now  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Session  or  in  the 
sheriff  court,  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  civil  causes.  In 
the  United  States  the  admiralty  powers  are  exclusively 
vested  in  the  federal  courts.  They  extend  over  the  grea’t 
lakes  and  navigable  rivers.— Droits  of  admiralty.  See 
droit.—  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  an  ancient  English 
court,  held  before  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England  or  his 

deputy  (styled  judge  of  the  admiralty),  with  cognizance  of  3 To  fppl  -nlpflsnrp*  Ua -nlnaeorl  • ao  T a 
all  crimes  and  offenses  committed  either  upon  the  sea  or  m n ’ T?a  n ’ aS>  1 should 

upon  the  coasts,  out  of  the  body  or  extent  of  any  English  j . e,10  &°*  L'  °Uoq.,  U . b.J 
county.  It  proceeded  without  jury,  a method  contrary  to  cldUliredt  (ad-mird'),  fl.  a . Regarded  with  won- 
the  genius  of  the  law  of  England.  Stephen.  der  ; wonderful : astonishing. 
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or  qualities  of;  look  on  or  contemplate  with 

pleasure. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  Greeks  admired  only 
themselves,  and  that  the  Homans  admired  only  them- 
selves and  the  Greeks.  Macaulay , History. 

And  Enid  woke  and  sat  beside  the  couch, 
Admiring  him,  and  thought  within  herself, 

Was  ever  man  so  grandly  made  as  he  ? 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  wonder;  be  affected  with 
surprise  ; marvel : sometimes  with  at  [Nearly 
obsolete  in  the  literal  sense.] 

Let  none  admire 

That  riches  grow  in  hell.  Milton , P.  L.,  i.  690. 

I admire  where  a fellow  of  his  low  rank  should  acquire 
such  a nobleness  and  dignity  of  sentiment.  Henry  Broolce. 

I more  admire  at  a third  party,  who  were  loyal  when 
rebellion  was  uppermost,  and  have  turned  rebels  (at  least 
in  principle)  sjnee  loyalty  has  been  triumphant. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Plutarch’s  Lives. 
2.  To  feel  or  express  admiration. 

I’ll  report  it, 

Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles ; 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug 
I’  the  end  admire.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  9. 

To  feel  pleasure;  be  pleased 


. J.  u IU1UUU  J u..  „ , 

the  genius  ot  the  law  of  England.  Stephen. 

admirancet  (ad-mir'ans),  n.  [<  OF.  admirance, 
< admirer : see  admire  and  -ance.]  Admiration. 

[She]  with  great  adndraunce  inwardly  was  moved, 

And  honourd  him  with  all  that  her  behoved. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  39. 

admiration  (ad-mi-ra'shon),  n.  [<  late  ME. 
adimjracion,  < OF.  admiration,  < L.  admira- 
tio(n-),  < admirari,  admire : see  admire.  ] It. 
Wonder ; astonishment ; surprise. 

And  I saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,  . . . and  when  I saw  her,  I wondered  with  great 
admiration.  Rev.  xvii.  6. 

Your  boldness  I with  admiration  see.  Dryden. 

2.  Wonder  mingled  with  approbation,  esteem, 

17  A AT  TmilCrotiAll  • o v.  ‘ 4.  . 1 1 


o- — coucciu,  utjing  ctumissiuie. 

love,  or  veneration ; an  emotion  excited  by  admissible  (ad-mis'i-bl),  a.  IX  F 


what  is  novel,  great,  beautiful,  or  excellent : 
as,  admiration  of  virtue  or  goodness;  admira- 
tion of  a beautiful  woman  or  a fine  picture. 

Where  imitation  can  go  no  farther,  let  admiration  step 
on,  whereof  there  is  no  end  in  the  wisest  form  of  men. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor. , Ili.  2. 

If  it  should  be  here  objected,  as  Cicero  objected  to 
Caesar,  “We  have  matter  enough  to  admire,  but  would 
gladly  see  something  to  praise,”  I answer,  that  true  ad- 
miration is  a superlative  degree  of  praise. 

Bacon,  Essays,  etc.  (Bohn  ed.),  p.  486. 

There  is  a pleasure  in  admiration,  and  this  is  that  which 
properly  causetli  admiration,  when  we  discover  a great 
deal  in  an  object  which  we  understand  to  be  excellent. 

Tillot8on. 

3f.  The  quality  of  exciting  wonder  or  sur- 
prise; marvelousness;  admirableness. 

Admir’d  Miranda ! 

Indeed  the  top  of  admiration. 


4.  An  object  of  wonder  or  approbation : now 
only  in  the  phrase  the  admiration  of. 

He  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  negroes. 

Irving,  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Note  of  admiration,  an  exclamation-point  (!). — To  ad- 
miration, in  a very  excellent  or  admirable  manner ; in  a 
manner  to  elicit  admiration. 

They  have  curious  straw  worke  among  the  nunns,  even 
to  admiration.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  23,  1646. 

[He]  . . . moulded  heads  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris  to 
admiration,  by  the  dint  of  natural  genius  merely. 

Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

admirative  (ad'mi-ra-tiv),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Ex- 
pressing admiration  or  Wonder.  [Rare.] 

Il.t  n.  The  point  of  exclamation  or  admira- 
tion (!). 

admiratively  (ad'ini-ra-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  ad- 
mirative manner ; admiringly.  [Rare.] 
admire  (ad-mlr'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  admired, 
ppr.  admiring.  [<  F.  admirer,  OF.  admirer,  ear- 
lier amirer,  = Sp.  Pg.  admirar  = It.  ammirare, 
< L.  admirari,  wonder  at,  < ad,  at,  + mirari 
(for  *smirari),  wonder,  = Gr.  fiudav  (for  *cgu- 
Sdv),  smile,  = Skt.  -/  smi,  smile:  cf.  smile, 
smirk.']  I.  trans.  1 . To  regard  with  wonder  or 
surprise ; wonder  or  marvel  at : formerly  used 
literally,  but  now  chiefly  in  an  ironical  or  sar- 
castic sense,  with  reference  to  meaning  2 : as, 
I admire  your  audacity. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  admired  that  Henry,  who  was  a wise 
as  well  as  a valiant  prince,  should  be  pleased  to  have  the 
greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Fables. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  most  to  admire,  the  stupid- 
ity of  such  a degradation  or  to  detest  its  guilt. 

Farrar,  Marlb.  Sermons,  iv.  36. 
2.  To  regard  with  wonder  mingled  with  ap- 
probation, esteem,  reverence,  or  affection ; feel 
admiration  for;  take  pleasure  in  the  beauty 
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or  act,  may  be  proved  against  a party  if  they  were  made 
by  him  or  by  one  authorized  by  or  sufficiently  identified 
with  him.  (&)  The  act  of  receiving  evidence  of- 
fered upon  a judicial  investigation,  as  compe- 
tent for  consideration  in  reaching  a decision. 
= Syn.  2.  Admittance,  Admission.  See  admittance. 
cLuHiissiVB  (ad-mis'iv),  a.  [<  LL.  admissivus  ( used 
once  in  sense  of  ‘permissive’),  < L.  admissus, 
pp.  of  admittere,  admit:  see  admit.]  Tending 
to  admit ; having  the  nature  of  an  admission ; 
containing  an  admission  or  acknowledgment. 

A compliment  which  is  ahyays  more  admissive  than  ex- 
casa‘ory-  Lamb,  Elia. 

admissory  (ad-mis'o-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *admis- 
sorius,  < admissor,  one  who  grants  or  allows, 
< admittere,  pp.  admissus,  admit:  see  admit. ] 
Granting  admittance ; admitting, 
admit  (ad-mit'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  admitted,  ppr. 
admitting.  [<  ME.  admitten,  amitten,  amytten,  < 
OF . admettre,  amettre,  < L.  admittere,  lit.  send 
to,  < ad,  to,  + mittere,  send : see  missile.]  I 
trans.  1.  To  suffer  to  enter;  grant  or  afford 
entrance  to:  as,  to  admit  a student  into  col- 
lege; windows  admit  light  and  air;  to  admit  a 
serious  thought  into  the  mind. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew.  Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  38. 
0,  I am  a brute,  when  I but  admit  a doubt  of  your  true 
constancy ! Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ill.  2. 

2.  To  give  right  or  means  of  entrance  to : as, 
a .ticket  admits  one  into  a theater;  this  key 
will  admit  you  to  the  garden. — 3.  To  permit  to 
exercise  a certain  function ; grant  power  to 
hold  a certain  office : as,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar;  to  admit  a man  to  the1  ministry.— 4.  To 
have  capacity  for  the  admission  of  at  one  time: 
as,  this  passage  admits  two  abreast. — 5.  To 
grant  in  argument;  receive  as  true;  concede; 
allow:  as,  the  argument  or  fact  is  admitted. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  heavy  expenditure  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  late  troubles  justified  the  king  in 
asking  some  further  supply.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
It  is  so  hard  for  shrewdness  to  admit 
1'olly  means  no  harm  when  she  calls  Hack  white  ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  36. 
6.  To  permit,  grant,  allow,  or  be  capable  of: 
as,  the  words  do  not  admit  such  a construction. 
See  II.—  7.  To  acknowledge;  own;  confess: 
as,  he  admitted  his  guilt.  = syn.  Acknowledge,  Ad- 
nut.  Confess,  etc.  (see  acknowledge) ; to  let  in,  receive,  take 
in. 

II.  intrans.  To  give  warrant  or  allowance ; 
grant  opportunity  or  permission : with  of:  as, 
circumstances  do  not  admit  of  this ; the  text 
does  not  admit  of  this  interpretation. 

Economy  is  a subject  which  admits  of  being  treated 
with  levity,  but  it  cannot  so  be  disposed  of. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  33. 
To  answer  a Question  so  as  to  admit  of  no  reply,  is  the 
test  of  a man, — to  touch  bottom  every  time. 

Emerson,  Clubs. 

admittable  (ad-mit'a-bl),  a.  [(  admit  + -able. 
Vf — — ■ 'T~— r~T  l - Cf.  admissible.]  Capable  of  being  admitted  or  al- 

< L.  admissio(n-),  < admissus,  pp.  of  admittere,  flowed.  Sometimes  spelled  admittible.  [Rare  1 
admit : see  admit.]  1 . The  act  of  admitting  or  admittance  (ad-mit'ans),  n.  [<  admit  + -ance  1 
°f; be“g  admi(rt(?d ! !•  Tlle  act  of  admitting,— 2.  Permission  to 


der ; wonderful ; astonishing. 

You  have  displae  d the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
Witll  most  admir'd  disorder.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

admirer  (ad-mir'er),  n.  One  who  admires; 
specifically,  one  who  pays  court  to  or  manifests 
his  admiration  of  a woman ; a lover. 

For  fear  of  Lucia’s  escape,  the  mother  is  . . . constantly 
attended  by  a rival  that  explains  her  age,  and  draws  off 
the  eyes  of  her  admirers.  Tatler,  No.  206. 

admiringly  (ad-mlr'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  admir- 
ing manner ; with  admiration ; in  the  manner 
of  an  admirer. 

admissibility  (ad-mis-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  admis- 
sible, after  F.  admissibilite.']  The  quality  of 
being  admissible. 


- — r . „ — l - - • admissible, 

< ML.  admissibilis,  < L.  admissus,  pp.  of  admit- 
tere, admit : see  admit.]  1 . Capable  or  worthy 
of  being  admitted  or  suffered  to  enter. 

They  were  admissible  to  political  and  military  employ- 
ment- Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  That  maybe  allowed  or  conceded1;  allow- 
able : as,  your  proposals  are  not  admissible.— 

3.  In  la  w,  capable  of  being  considered  in  reach- 
ing a decision:  used  of  evidence  offered  in  a 
judicial  investigation. 

No  confession  is  admissible  when  made  in  terror. 

W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  200. 

admissibleness  (ad-mis'i-bl-nes),  n.  Tho  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  admissible  or  allowable, 
admissibly  (ad-mis’i-bli),  adv.  In  an  admis- 
sible manner ; so  as  to  be  admitted,  entertain- 
ed, or  allowed. 


Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  l.  admission  (ad-mish'on),  n.  [<  ME.  admyssion . 

nrmi'Ahori on  • wAnr  / T ~ „•  _ / \ s i . . . 


entrance  afforded  by  permission,  by  provision 
or  existence  of  means,  or  by  the  removal  of  ob- 
stacles : as,  the  admission  of  aliens  into  a coun- 
try; the  admission  of  light  into  a room  by  a 
window  or  by  opening  the  window. 

Some  minds  seem  well  glazed  by  nature  against  the  ad- 
mission of  knowledge. 

George  Eliot,  Theophrastus  Such,  p.  91. 

2.  Admittance;  power  or  permission  to  enter ; 
entrance  ; access  ; power  to  approach : as,  to 
grant  a person  admission. 

^ • :LPphed  to  one  of  the  vergers  for  admission  to 

the  library.  Irving,  Mutability  of  Lit. 

3.  The  price  paid  for  entrance ; admission  fee: 
as,  the  admission  was  one  dollar. — 4.  Eccles. : 

(a)  In  the  Church  of  England,  an  act  of  a 
bishop  accepting  a candidate  presented  to  a 
benefice,  (b)  In  the  Presbyterian  churches, 
especially  in  Scotland,  a similar  official  act  of 
a presbytery  admitting  a minister  to  his  church. 

— 5.  The  act  of  expressing  assent  to  an  argu- 
ment or  proposition,  especially  one  urged  by 
an  opponent  or  adversary;  hence,  a point  or 
statement  admitted;  concession;  allowance: 
as,  this  admission  lost  him  the  argument. — 6. 

Acknowledgment;  confession  of  a charge,  an 
error,  or  a crime  : as,  he  made  full  admission  of 
his  guilt. 

Maggie  had  no  sooner  uttered  this  entreaty  than  she 
was  wretched  at  the  admission  it  implied. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  9. 

7.  Inlaw:  (a)  A voluntary  acknowledgment  the  French  arclm 
tliat  something  is  true.  Admissions  in  an  action  ^uERttcltur  (ad- 
may  be  made  by  a party  to  it,  or  by  his  attorney,  in  writ- 
ing or  m open  court.  Other  admissions,  whether  by  word 


enter : tho  power  or  right  of  entrance  ; hence, 
actual  entrance  : as,  he  gained  admittance  into 
the  church. 


[Bacon  s philosophy]  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  ad- 
mittance, without  a contest,  into  every  understanding 
fitted  ...  to  receive  her.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

3f.  Concession ; admission ; allowance : as,  the 
admittance  of  an  argument. — 4f.  The  custom 
or  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  societv 
of  the  great. 

Sir  John,  . . . you  are  a gentleman  of  excellent  breed- 
ing, ...  of  great  admittance.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  \V.,  ii.  2. 

5.  In  law , the  giving  possession  of  a copyhold 
estate.  = Syn.  1 and  2.  Admittance,  Admission,  intro- 
duction, initiation,  reception,  welcome,  access.  In  the 
separation  of  admittance  and  admission,  the  latter  has 
taken  the  figurative  senses,  while  not  yet  wholly  aban- 
doning to  the  former  the  literal  ones.  Hence  in  its  figura- 
tive use  admission  has  meanings  that  ddmittance  has  not. 
When  admission  has  the  literal  meaning,  its  use  is  gener- 
ally broader,  having  less  definiteness  with  respect  to  place. 
No  admittance  except  through  the  office ; admission  to 
the  harbor ; admission  to  the  peerage  ; he  gave  no  admis- 
sion to  unkind  thoughts  ; admission  of  a fault.  Perhaps 
admission  implies  somewhat  more  of  selection  or  judg- 
ment passed  upon  the  person  admitted  : as,  admission  to 
society. 

. He  [the  traveler]  must  obtain  admittance  to  the  conviv 
lal  table  and  the  domestic  hearth.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng. 
When  once  love  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 

In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast, 

The  woman  who  deliberates  is  lost. 

Addison , Cato,  iv.  1. 
is  to  M.  Guizot  that  I was  . . . obliged  for  admission 
to  the  French  archives.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  Pref. 

— - — - — v — -mi-ta/tAr),  n.  [L.,  let  him  be 
admitted,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  pass,  of 
admittere , admit:  see  admit .]  A certificate  of 
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admission  to  membership  in  a university  or  admonishingly  (ad-mon'ish-ing-li),  adv.  By 
college.  way  of  admonition ; in  an  admonishing  manner, 

admittedly  (ad-mit'ed-li),  adv.  In  an  acknow-  admonishment  (ad-mon'ish-ment),  n.  Admo- 
ledged  manner ; confessedly.  nition;  counsel;  warning.  [Bare.] 


The  influence  of  ocean-currents  in  the  distribution  of 
heat  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  would  still  be  admit- 
tedly erroneous.  J.  Crull,  Climate  and  •Time,  p.  52. 

admittendo  clerico  (ad-mi-ten'do  kler'i-ko). 
[ML.,  for  admitting  a clerk  (clergyman) : h.  ad- 
mit 'endo,  abl.  of  admittendus,  gerund  of  admit- 
tere,  admit:  see  admit;  ML.  clerico,  abl.  of  cleri- 
cus,  a clerk : see  clerk.]  An  old  English  writ, 
issued  to  the  bishop  instead  of  to  the  sheriff  as 
in  ordinary  actions,  to  enforce  a judgment  es- 
tablishing the  right  of  the  crown  to  make  a pre- 
sentation to  a benefice. 

admittendo  in  socium  (ad-mi-ten'do  in  so'- 
shi-um).  [ML.,  for  admitting  as  an  associate : 
L.  admittendo:  see  above ; in,  to,  as ; socium,  ace. 
of  socius,  a fellow,  associate:  see  social .]  An 
old  English  writ  addressed  to  justices  of  assize 
requiring  them  to  associate  with  themselves 
other  designated  persons,  commonly  knights  of 
the  county,  in  holding  assizes  at  the  circuit, 
admitter  (ad-mit'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
admits. 

admittible  (ad-mit'i-bl),  a.  [<  admit  + -ible  : 
see  -able,  -ible.]  Same  as  admittable. 
admix  (ad-miks'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  admixed 
and  admixt,  ppr.  admixing.  [First  in  p.  a.  ad- 
mixed, prop,  admixt,  of  L.  origin,  < admixtus,  pp. 
of  admiscere,  mix  with,  < to,  + miscere  = AS. 
miscan,  E.  mix,  q.  v.]  To' mingle  with  some- 
thing else ; add.  to  something  else.  See  mix. 

The  small  quantities  of  alkalies  present  [in  the  topaz] 
may  be  attributed  either  to  admixed  impurity,  or  to  an 
incipient  alteration.  At  tier.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  329. 

admixtiont  (ad-miks'chon),  n.  [<  L.  admix- 
tio{n-),  < admiscere,  pp.  admixtus,  mix  with:  see 
admix.]  The  act  of  mingling  or  admixing;  a 
■ mingling  of  different  substances ; the  addition 
of  an  ingredient ; admixture. 

All  metals  may  he  calcined  by  strong  waters,  or  by  ad- 
mixtion  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.  Bacon. 

admixture  (ad-miks'tur),  n.  [<  L.  admixtus, 
pp.  of  admiscere,  mix  with : see  admix  and  mix- 
ture.] 1 . The  act  of  mingling  or  mixing ; the 
state  of  being  mingled  or  mixed. 

When  a metallic  vapour  is  subjected  to  admixture  with 
another  gas  or  vapour,  or  to  reduced  pressure,  its  spectrum 
becomes  simplified.  J.  .V.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  154. 

2.  That  which  is  mingled  or  formed  hy  min- 
gling; a compound  made  by  mixture.' — 3.  An 
ingredient  different  in  kind  from  that  which 
gives  a mixture  its  principal  properties. — 4. 
In  general,  anything  added;  especially,  any 
alien  element  or  ingredient, 
ad  modum  (ad  mo'dum).  [L. ; lit.,  to  the  way, 
mode,  means,  manner : ad,  to ; modum,  aec.  of 
modus:  see  mode.]  In  the  manner;  in  such 
way,  or  to  such  effect ; as ; like, 
admonish,  (ad-mon'ish),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  admon- 
ysslien,  amonysshen,  -esshen,  -asen,  etc.,  earlier 
and  prop,  amonesten,  -isteh  ( adm - for  am-  in 
imitation  of  the  L.  original,  and  -ish  for  -est  in 
imitation  of  verbs  in  -ish2),  < OF.  amonester 
(F.  admonester),  advise,  < ML.  *admonistare,  a 
corruption  of  admonitare,  freq.  of  L.  admonere, 
pp.  admonitus,  advise, < ad,  to,  + rnonere,  advise, 
warn : see  monish,  monition.]  1 . To  notify  of 
or  reprove  for  a fault ; reprove  with  mildness. 

Count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a 
brother.  2 Thes.  iii.  15. 

2.  To  counsel  against  something;  caution  or 
advise ; exhort ; warn. 

I warn’d  thee,  I admonish’d  thee,  foretold 
The  danger  and  the  lurking  enemy. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1171. 
Me  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  waste 
Alike  admonish  not  to  roam. 

Cowper , The  Shrubbery. 

3.  To  instruct  or  direct ; guide. 

Ye  choice  spirits  that  admonish  me. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 

Moses  was  admonished  of  God  when  he  was  about  to 
make  the  tabernacle.  Heb.  viii.  5. 

This  view,  which  admonishes  me  where  the  sources  of 
wisdom  and  power  lie,  carries  upon  its  face  the  highest 
certificate  of  truth.  Emerson , Nature. 

4.  To  inform;  acquaint  with ; notify;  remind; 
recall  or  incite  to  duty. 

The  angel  bright, 

Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  turn’d, 
Admonish’d  by  his  ear.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii  647. 

But  Maggie  stood,  right  sair  astonish’d, 

Till  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish’d. 

Burns,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 
admonisher  (ad-mon'ish-er),  n.  One  who  re- 
proves or  counsels. 

Horace  was  a mild  admonisher,  a court  satirist  fit  for 
the  gentle  times  of  Augustus.  Dryden. 


When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently  temper’d 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  f 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  3. 
Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with  me. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 

admonition  (ad-mo-nisli'on),  n.  [<  ME.  amoni- 
cion,  -oun,  < OF.  amonition , later  admonition , < 
L.  admonitio(n-),  < admonere,  advise,  admonish : 
see  admonish.']  1.  The  act,  or  an  act,  of  ad- 
monishing ; counsel  or  advice ; gentle  reproof ; 
instruction  in  duties ; caution;  direction. 

Now  all  these  things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples: 
and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition.  1 Cor.  x.  11. 
He  learns  the  look  of  things,  and  none  the  less 
For  ad7tionitions  from  the  hunger-pinch. 

Browning,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi. 
2.  JEccles.,  public  or  private  reproof  to  reclaim 
an  offender : the  first  step  in  church  discipline, 
followed,  when  unheeded,  by  suspension  or  ex- 
communication. = Syn.  Admonition,  Reprehension,  Re- 
proof, Monition,  Censure , Reproach,  Rebuke,  Reprimand, 
remonstrance,  expostulation,  warning,  suggestion,  hint, 
intimation.  In  the  primary  and  almost  invariable  sense, 
admonition,  reprehension , and  reproof  are  bestowed  upon 
conduct  which  is  morally  defective.  Censure  and  repre- 
hension may  or  may  not  be  addressed  directly  to  the  per- 
son blamed ; the  utterances  expressed  by  the  other  words 
are  always  so  addressed.  Admonition  is  caution  or  warn- 
ing with  reference  to  future  conduct;  it  is  often  based 
upon  past  failures : as,  admonition  not  to  repeat  a fault. 
It  is  often  an  official  act,  as  of  the  authorities  of  a church, 
school,  or  college.  Monition  is  a softer  word,  and  is  mostly 
confined  to  subjective  promptings  or  warnings:  as,  the 
monitions  of  conscience  or  of  reason.  The  other  words 
are  wholly  retrospective.  Reprehension  may  be  the  mild- 
est of  them,  or  may  be  strengthened  by  an  adjective : as, 
the  severest  reprehension.  It  is  unofficial,  and  may  de- 
note the  act  of  an  equal.  Reproof  is  the  act  of  a superior 
or  elder,  an  authoritative  anil  personal  censure.  Censure 
is  unfavorable  judgment,  generally  severe,  possibly  official. 
Reproach  is  censure  with  opprobrium ; it  is  used  chiefly  as 
a relief  to  excited  feelings,  and  is  intended  to  humiliate 
rather  than  correct.  Rebuke  is  energetic  and  summary,  like 
stopping  one’s  mouth;  it  implies  feeling,  like  reproach, 
but  more  self-control.  Reprimand  is  the  act  of  asuperior, 
is  severe,  and  is  often  official  and  public  as  a form  of  pen- 
alty : as,  sentenced  to  receive  a reprimand  from  his  com- 
manding officer  in  the  presence  of  the  regiment.  (See  the 
discrimination  of  corresponding  verbs  under  censure,  v.) 

A man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  ad- 
monition, reject.  Tit.  iii.  10. 

The  admonitions,  fraternal  or  parental,  of  his  fellow- 
Christians,  or  the  governors  of  the  church,  then  more  pub- 
lic reprehensions.  Hammond. 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  583. 
Divine  monition  Nature  yields, 

That  not  by  bread  alone  we  live. 

Wordsivorth,  Devotional  Incitements. 

The  pain  of  a little  censure,  even  when  it  is  unfounded, 
is  more  acute  than  the  pleasure  of  much  praise. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  440. 

Dread  of  reproach,  both  by  checking  cowardice  in  battle 
and  by  restraining  misbehaviour  in  social  life,  has  tended 
to  public  aud  private  advantage. 

U . Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 526. 

My  caution  was  more  pertinent 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2. 

The  knight  . . . inquires  how  such  an  one’s  wife,  or 
mother,  or  son,  or  father  do[es],  whom  he  does  not  see  at 
church ; which  is  understood  as  a secret  reprimand  to  the 
person  absent.  Addison,  Spectator. 

admonitioner  (ad-mo-nish'on-er),  n.  [For- 
merly also  admonishioner ; < admonition  + -er1.] 
An  admonisher;  a dispenser  of  admonitions; 
specifically,  an  Admonitionist  (which  see). 
Wales. 

Admonitionist  (ad-mo-nish'on-ist),  n.  [<  ad- 
monition + -ist.]  A name  given  to  the  follow- 
ers of  Thomas  Cartwright,  two  of  whom  in  1572 
published  “An  Admonition  to  Parliament,”  fol- 
lowed by  a second  one  by  himself,  strongly  ad- 
vocating church  government  by  presbyters  as 
opposed  to  bishops,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
church  over  the  state. 

admonitive  (ad-mon'i-tiv),  a.  [<L.  admonitus, 
pp.  of  admonere : see  admonish.]  Containing 
admonition.  [Bare.] 

Instructive  and  admonitive  emblems. 

Barrow,  Works,  II.  xxvi. 

admonitor  (ad-mon'i-tor),  n.  [L.,  < admonere : 
Bee  admonish.]  An  admonisher ; a monitor. 

Conscience  . . . is  at  most  times  a very  faithful  and  very 
prudent  admonitor.  Shemtone , Essays  (1763),  p.  222. 

admonitorial  (ad-mon-i-tb'ri-al),  a.  [<  admoni- 
tory + -al.]  Beproving;  admonishing;  having 
the  manner  of  an  admonitor ; admonitory. 

Miss  Tox  . . . had  acquired  an  admonitorial  tone,  and 
a habit  of  improving  passing  occasions. 

Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  li. 

admonitorily  (ad-mon'i-to-ri-li),  adv.  In  an 
admonitory  manner ; with  warning  or  reproof. 
Carlyle. 


ado 

admonitory  (ad-mon'i-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *ad- 

monitorius;  cf.  admonitorium,  an  admonition.] 
Containing  admonition ; tending  or  serving  to 
admonish:  as,  “ admonitory  of  duty,”  Barrow, 
Works,  I.  430. 

She  held  up  her  small  hand  with  an  admonitory  gesture. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ix. 

admonitrix  (ad-mon'i-triks),  n. ; pi.  admonitrices 
(ad-mon-i-tri'sez).  [L.,  fern,  of  admonitor, 
q.  v.]  A female  admonitor ; a monitress.  W. 
K It. 

admortization  (ad-inor-ti-za'shon),  n.  Same 
as  amortization. 

admovet  (ad-mov'),  v.  t.  [Earlier  amove  (see 
amoved),  { L.  admovere,  move  to,  < ad,  to,  + 
movere,  move  : see  mope.]  To  move  (to);  bring 
(to):  as,  “ admoved  unto  the  light,”  Coverdale, 
tr.  of  Erasmus,  1 John  ii.  8. 
admr.  A contraction  of  administrator. 
admx.  A contraction  of  administratrix. 
adnascence  (ad-nas'ens),  n.  [<  adnascent:  see 
-ence.]  Adhesion  of  parts  to  each  other  by  the 
whole  surface.  Syd.  Hoc.  Lex. 
adnascent  (ad-nas'ent),  a.  [<  L.  adnascen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  adnasci,  usually  agnusci,  full  form  ad- 
gnasci,  grow  to,  < ad,  to,  + *gnasci,  usually  nasci, 
grow,  be  bom:  see  agnate szadnaseent.]  Grow- 
ing to  or  on  something  else. 

Moss,  which  is  an  adnascent  plant. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  II.  vii.  § 8. 

adnata  (ad-na'tii),  n.  [NL. ; (1)  fern,  sing.,  (2) 
neut.  pi.  of  L.  adnatus:  see  adnate.]  1.  sing. 
Same  as  tunica  adnata  (which  see,  under  tunica). 
—2.  pi.  In  zobl.,  tegumentary  appendages,  as 
hair  or  feathers,  or  other  covering  or  growth 
superficially  attached  to  an  animal, 
adnate  (ad'nat),  a.  [<  L.  adnatus,  grown  to, 
pp.  of  adnasci : see  adnascent,  and  cf.  agnate.] 
In  physiol,  and  bot.,  congeni- 
tally attached  or  grown  to- 
gether. See  adnation.  Also 
coadnate,  coadunate,  coadu- 
nated,  and  consolidated Ad- 

nate anther,  an  anther  that  is  at- 
tached for  its  whole  length  to  one 
side  of  jts  filament. 

adnation  (ad-na'shon),H.  The 
t,  Adnate  Anther.  state  of  being  adnate ; eon- 
2,  Adnate  stipule.  genital  union  of  different  or- 
gans by  their  surfaces.  Specifically,  in  bot.,  the 
union  or  adhesion  of  different  circles  of  inflorescence,  as 
the  calyx-tube  to  the  ovary,  in  distinction  from  coalescence, 
which  denotes  the  union  of  members  of  the  same  circle 
only.  Also  called  consolidation. 

ad  nauseam  (ad  na'se-am).  [L. : ad,  to;  nau- 
seam, acc.  of  nausea  :'  see  nausea.]  Literally, 
to  sickness ; to  disgust ; to  the  extent  of  excit- 
ing disgust,  especially  the  disgust  which  arises 
from  satiety  or  wearisome  repetition : as,  state- 
ments or  complaints  repeated  ad  nauseam. 
adnerval  (ad-ner'val),  a.  [<  L.  ad,  to,  + ner- 
vus,  nerve.]  Moving  toward  the  nerve  : a term 
applied  to  electrical  currents  passing  in  a bius- 
cular  fiber  toward  the  point  of  application  of 
a nerve-fiber. 

adnexed  (ad-nekst'),  a.  [<  L.  adnexus,  con- 
nected, + -ccl2.]  In  hot.,  annexed  or  connected : 
applied  to  the  gills  in  Agaricus  when  they  reach 
to  the  stem  but  are  not  adnate  to  it. 
adnominal  (ad-nom'i-nal),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *ad- 
nominalis:  see  adnoun.]  In  gram.,  belonging 
to  or  qualifying  a noun ; adjectival. 

The  true  genitive  is  originally  adnominal  ; that  is,  its 
primary  function  is  to  limit  the  meaning  of  a substantive. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  7. 

adnomination  (ad-nom-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ad- 

nominatioin-),  ggnominaUo(n-'),  equiv.  to  Gr. 
napovofiama,  a pun;  < ad,  to,  + nominare,  name, 
< nomen  ( nomin -),  a name.]  A play  upon  words ; 
paronomasia. 

adnoun  (ad 'norm),  n.  [<  L.  ad  + noun.  Cf. 
L.  adnomen,  usually  agnomen,  surname:  see 
agnomen.]  In  gram. , an  adjective  or  attributive 
word ; an  adjunct  to  a noun ; specifically,  ac- 
cording to  some  grammarians,  an  adjective 
used  substantively,  as  the  good,  the  true,  and 
the  beautiful. 

ado  (a-do'),  n.,  orig.  inf.  [<  ME.  ado,  at  do, 
North,  dial,  equiv.  to  E.  to  do,  the  prep,  at, 
Scand.  at,  being  the  sign  of  the  inf.,  like  to  in 
literary  E.  From  the  use  of  this  inf.  in  phrases 
like  much  ado,  little  ado,  more  ado,  i.  e.,  much 
to  do,  etc.,  ado  came  to  be  regarded  as  a noun 
{“ado,  or  grete  bysynesse,  sollicitudo,” 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  7),  qualified  by  much,  little, 
more,  and  hence  later  great,  any,  etc.,  as  an 
adj.  Cf.  affair,  < OF.  a faire,  to  do,  a-do.l 
I.t  inf.  1.  ‘To  do.  J 


ado 


With  that  prynce  Must  we  have  at  do. 

Towneley  Mysteries , p.  237. 
He  schalle  have  ado  every  day  with  hem. 

Mandeville,  p.  132. 

I wonder  what  he  had  ado  in  appearing  to  me? 

J.  Hogg , Tales  (1837),  II.  194. 
2.  In  doing;  being  done. 

Only  an  eager  bustling,  that  rather  keeps  ado  than  does 
anything.  Earle , Microcosm.,  xxvii.  58, 
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Adonic  (a-don'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *Adoni- 
cus,  < Adonis.']  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ado- 
nis. See  Adonis,  etymology.  -Adonic  verse.  See  II. 

XI.  n.  An  Adonic  verse : so  called,  it  is  said, 
because  used  in  songs  sung  at  the  Adonia,  or 
festival  of  Adonis,  it  consists  of  a dactyl  and  a spon- 
dee or  trochee,  as  rard  juventus,  and  on  account  of  its 
animated  movement  is  adapted  to  gay  and  lively  poetry 

TT  T,  . . , It  is  seldom  used  by  itself,  hut  is  joined  with  other  kinds 

XX.  «.  Doing;  action;  business;  bustle;  trou-  verse.  It  is_said  to  have  been  devised  by  Sappho, 
le;  labor;  difficulty:  as,  to  persuade  one  with  Adonis  (a-do'nis),  n.  [<  L.  Adonis,  < Gr.  ’'Adorns 

also  ’Mom,  in  myth.,  a favorite  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus);  according  to  the  oldest  tradition,  the 
son  of  Theias,  king  of  Assyria,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Myrrha  or  Smyrna.  He  was  killed  by  a 


ble;  labor;  difficulty:'  as,  to  persuade  one  with 
much  ado. 

Let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  i. 

We  had  much  ado  to  keepe  ourselves  above  water  the 
billows  breaking  desperately  on  our  vessel. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  22,  1641. 
And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan  ? why  make  we 
such  ado  > Tennyson,  May  Queen,  Conclusion. 

•ado.  [Sp.  Pg.  -ado,  It.  -ato  = P.  r,  < L.  atus,  m. : 
see  -ate*-.]  A suffix  of  Latin  origin,  the  Spanish 
masculine  form  of  - ade 1,  - ate 1,  as  in  renegado, 
desperado,  etc.  In  some  words  -ado  is  an  er- 
roneous form  of  -ada,  as  in  bastinado.  See 
l^-ada. 

adobe  (a-do'bi),  n.  and  a.  [Also  adobie,  adobi, 
and  dobie:  8p.  adobe,  in  Valencia  adob,  atoba 
— Pg.  adobe , adobo,  < Ar.  attuba,  collective 
attUb,  < al,  the,  + tub,  tab,  < Coptic  tdbe,  tdbi,  < 
Egypt,  (hieroglyphic)  tb,  burnt  brick.]  I.  n. 

1.  An  unburnt,  sun-dried  brick:  in  common 
use  in  countries  of  small  rainfall. 

This  is  a desolate  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants 
dwelling  in  low  dilapidated  huts  of  the  most  common 
building  material  in  the  Andes  — adobe,  or  sun-dried  blocks 
of  mud  mingled  with  straw. 

J.  Orton,  Andes  and  Amazon,  p.  46. 

2.  Clay  or  soil  from  which  sun-dried  bricks  are 
made,  or  which  is  suitable  for  making  them. — 

3.  In  the  quicksilver-mines  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
a brick  made  of  the  finer  ores  mixed  with  clay, 
for  more  convenient  handling  in  the  furnace. 

II.  a.  1.  Built  or  made  of  adobes  or  sun- 
dried  bricks. — 2.  Suitable  for  making  sun- 
-dried bricks  : as,  an  adobe  soil, 
adolescence  (ad-o-les'ens),  n.  [<  ME.  adoles- 
cence, < OF.  adolescence,  < L.  adolescentia,  usu- 
ally adulescentia,  < adolescen(t-)s,  usually  adules- 
cen(t-)s,  young : see  adolescent.]  The  state  of 
growing;  specifically,  youth,  or  the  period  of 
life  between  puberty  and  the  full  development 
of  the  xrame,  extending  in  man  from  about  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  to  twenty-five,  and  in  wo- 
man from  twelve  to  twenty-one : applied  almost 
exclusively  to  the  young  of  the  human  race, 
adolescency  (ad-o-les'en-si),  n.  The  quality  or 


-state  of  being  adolescent  or  in  the  growing  age  , . . - etcher  and  Shirley,  -\ight-WaIker,  v.  1. 

adolescent  (ad-o-les'ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  late  adopt  (a-dopt  ),  r.  [<  F.  adopter,  < L.  adoptare, 


adolescent  (ad-o-les'ent),  a.  and  n.  [t  late 
ME.  adolescente,  m,  < Oh\  adolescent,  < L.  adoles- 
cences, usually  adulescen{t-)s , growing  up,  not 
yet  grown,  young,  a youth,  prop.  ppr.  (and  as 
such  prop,  written  adolescen(t-)s)  of  adolescere, 
grow  up  (see  adult),  < ad,  to,  + olescere,  the  in- 
ceptive form  of  *olere,  grow,  < alere,  nourish: 
see  aliment.]  I.  a.  Growing  up ; advancing 
from  childhood  to  manhood  or  womanhood : 
youthful.  ’ 

Schools,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  strong, 
Detain  their  adolescent  charge  too  long.  * 

Cowper,  Tirocinium. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  growing  up ; a person  of 
either  sex  during  the  period  of  adolescence, 
adolode  (ad'o-lod),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + < MAof, 


wild  boar,  but  was  permitted  by  Zeus  to  pass 
four  months  every  year  in  the  lower  world, 
four  with  Aphrodite,  and  four  where  he  chose. 
The  name,  like  the  myth,  is  of  Phenician  ori- 
gin, akin  to  Heb.  adon,  lord : see  Adonai.]  1. 
A beau ; a dandy ; an  exquisite : as,  he  is  quite 
an  Adonis.  2.  In  hot.,  a genus  of  European 
ranunculaceous  herbs  which  have  dissected 
leaves.  Ill  the  com-adonis,  or  pheasantfs-eye,  A.  autum- 
nalts  the  petals  are  bright  scarlet,  and  are  considered  as 
emblematical  of  the  blood  of  Adonis,  from  which  the 
plant  is  fabled  to  have  sprung. 

Sf.  \l.  c.)  A kind  of  wig  formerly  worn. 

He  puts  on  a flue  flowing  adonis  or  white  periwig. 

R.  Graves,  Spirit.  Quixote,  III.'  xix. 

Adonist  (a-do'nist),  n.  [(  Heb.  adonai  (see 
Adonai)  + -ist.]  One  who  maintained  that  the 
vowel-points  ordinarily  written  under  the  con- 
sonants of  the  Hebrew  word  JHVH  (pronounced 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  except  among  the 
Jews,  Jehovah)  are  not  the  natural  points  be- 
longing to  that  word,  but  are  vowel-points  be- 
longing to  the  words  Adonai  and  Eloliim  ; these 
words  are  substituted  in  reading  by  the  Jews 
for  the  name  JHVH,  a name  which  they  are 
forbidden  to  utter,  and  the  true  pronunciation 
of  which  is  lost.  Those  persons  who  held  the 
opposite  view  were  termed  Jehovists. 
adonize  (ad'o-mz),  v.  t.  [=F.  adoniser;  < 
Adonis,  q.  v.,  + - ise .]  To  make  beautiful  or  at- 
tractive ; adorn  one’s  self  with  the  view  of  at- 
tracting admiration : said  only  of  men.  [Bare.] 

I employed  three  good  hours  at  least  in  adjusting  and 
adonizmg  myself.  Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  III.  418. 

adoorst  (a-dorz'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [A  reduced 
form  of  both  of  doors  and  at  doors,  as  in  the 
phrases  out  of  doors,  out  o’  doors,  forth  a doors, 
and  in  a doors,  in  at  doors:  see  a-3,  a-1,  and 
door.]  At  doors  ; at  the  door. 

If  I get  in  a-doors,  not  the  power  o’  th’  country 
Nor  all  my  aunt’s  curses  shall  disembogue  me.  ’ 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  v.  1. 


fraud  (see  dole 3,  deceit),  + 666c,  way.']  An  ap-  ?wPe0lficallJ’  admit  into  a relation  of  af- 
paratus  for  detecting  fraud  in  distillation.  P S-at,  ’ OOIlfer  the  rights  or  pnvdeges  of  kin- 
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paratus  for  detecting  fraud  in  distillation 
Adonai  (ad-o-na'i  or  a-do'ni),  n.  [Heb.  adonai, 
lit.  ‘ my  lords,’  < adon,  lord.  Cf.  Adonis .]  A 
Hebrew  name  of  God,  reverentially  used  in 
reading  as  a substitute  for  the  “ineffable  name  ” 
JHVH,  that  is,  Jehovah.  See  Adonist  and  Je- 
hovah. 

Adonean  (ad-o-ne'an),  a.  [<  L.  Adoneus,  < Gr. 
’AtSaveiog,  < "Adumg,  Adonis.]  Pertaining  to  or 
s,  “fair  Adonean 


adopt,  choose,  < ad,  to,  + optare,  wish : see  op- 
tative.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  choose  for  or  take  to 
one’s  self ; make  one’s  own  by  selection  or  as- 
sent ; receive  or  agree  to  as  a personal  belong- 
ing or  opinion:  as,  to  adopt  a name  or  an  idea; 
an  adopted  citizen  or  country;  the  meeting 
adopted  the  resolution. 

Tell  me,  may  not  a king  adopt  an  heir? 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  l. 

I have  adopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more 
honourable  to  save  a citizen  than  to  kill  an  enemy. 

Johnson , Pref.  to  Shak. 
•4. Men  resist  the  conclusion  in  the  morning,  but  adopt 
it  as  the  evening  wears  on,  that  temper  prevails  over 
everything  of  time,  place,  and  condition. 

Emerson,  Experience. 
2.  Specifically,  to  admit  into  a relation  of  af- 
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adorable 

adoptant  (a-dop'tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  adoptant. 
<L.  adoptan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  adoptare:  see  adopt.  1 
I.  a.  Adoptmg.  2 J 

II,  n.  One  who  adopts  a child  or  thing  as  his 
own.  ° 

adoptatet  (a-dop'tat),  v.  t.  [<L.  adoptatus,  pp. 
ot  adoptare : see  adopt.]  To  adopt, 
adoptative  (a-dop'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  adoptatus, 
pp.  of  adoptare  (see  adopt),  + -ive.]  Same  as 
adoptive.  [Rare.] 

adoptcdlyt  (a-dop 'ted-li),  adv.  By  adoption. 

Lucio.  Is  she  your  cousin? 

Isah.  Adoptcdly,  as  school-maids  change  their  names. 

★ . Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  5. 

adopter  (a-dop  ter),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
adopts. 

adoptian  (a-dop'shan),  a.  [<  ML.  Adoptiani, 
the  adoptian  heretics,  irreg.  < L.  adoptare : see 
adopt.}  In  theol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  doc- 

X«o«L"doption-^Adoptian  controversy’  see 

adoptianism  (a-dop'shan-izm),  n.  [<  adoptian 
"t  -ism.]  Same  as  adoptionism. 

■ The  recantation  was  probably  insincere,  for  on  return- 
ing to  Ins  diocese  he  [Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel]  taught  adov- 
tianism  as  before.  Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  163. 

adoptianist  (a-dop' shan-ist),  n.  [<  adoptian  + 
-ist.]  Same  as  adopti’onist. 

H was  under  this  pontificate  [Leo  III.]  that  Felix  of 
urgel,  the  adoptianist,  was  anathematized  by  a Roman 
synod.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  449. 

adoption  (a-dop'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adoptio(n-),  a 
shorterform  ol  adoptatio(n-),  < adoptare,  adopt: 
see  adopt.]  1.  The  act  of  adopting  or  taking 
as  one’s  own ; a choosing  for  use,  or  by  way  of 
preference  or  approval;  assumption;  formal 
acceptance:  as,  the  adoption  of  a distinctive 
dress;  he  favored  the  adoption  of  the  bill;  the 
adoption  of  a new  word  into  a language. 

The  adoption  of  vice  has  ruined  ten  times  more  young 
men  than  natural  inclinations.  Lord  Chesterfield-. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  into  an  affiliated  relation ; 
admission  to  some  or  all  of  the  privileges  of 
natural  ldnship  ormembership : as,  the  adoption 
ot  a child ; adoption  into  a tribe ; a son  by  adop- 
tion. Simple  adoption  of  a child  extends  only  to  his 
treatment  as  a member  of  the  household ; legal  adoption 
may  confer  upon  him  any  or  all  of  the  rights  of  actual  re- 
lationship.  In  the  absence  of  any  legally  assumed  obli- 
gation,  an  adopted  child  is  not  in  law  deemed  a relative 
of  the  adopting  parent,  and  does  not  inherit  as  such,  and 
the  adoptmg  parent  acquires  no  other  authority  than  that 
which  affection  or  the  consent  of  the  natural  parent  may 
give.  The  civil  or  statute  laws  of  most  countries  strictly 
regulate  the  principles  of  legal  adoption  with  reference  to 
its  lmntation,  the  rights  of  natural  heirs,  etc. 

3.  In  theol.,  that  act  of  divine  grace  by  which, 
through  Christ,  those  who  have  been  justified 

are  taken  into  the  number  and  enjoy  the  lib- 
erties and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God." 
West.  Conf.  of  Faith,  xii. 

But  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we 
cry,  Abba,  Father.  Rom.  viii.  15. 


. 3, 

connected  with  Adonis : 

Venus,”  Faber. 

Adonia  (a-do'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  < Gr.  ’Abtvvta,  prop, 
neut.  pi.  of  adj.  ’Adiiwof,  pertaining  to  ’Aduvi;, 

Adonis.]  A festival  of  two  days’  duration  Li.  * nirans.  In  euchre,  to  play  witb  the  suit 
(properly,  the  rites  performed  during  the  fes-  turned  up  for  trumps : a privilege  of  the  dealer, 
tival),  anciently  celobrated  by  women  in  honor  adoptability  (a-dop-ta-bil'i-ti),  n. ; pi  adopta- 

*>*■---= Ulitiesf- tiz).  The  state  of  being  adoptable;  the 

capability  of  being  adopted ; that  which  can  be 
°.r ™a?e  ]ise  of : asx  “the  select adopta- 
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ship  upon,  as  one  who  is  not  naturally  related 
or  connected ; especially,  to  receive  and  treat 
as  a child  or  member  of  one’s  family,  etc.:  as 
the  orphans  were  adopted  by  friends.  See  adop- 
tion, 2. — 3.  To  take  or  receive  into  any  kind  of 
new  relationship : as,  to  adopt  a person  as  an 
heir,  or  as  a friend,  guide,  or  example. 

Titus,  I am  incorporate  in  Home, 

A Koman  now  adopted  happily. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  2. 

Strangers  were  very  rarely  adopted  into  a right  of  prop- 
erty in  clan  land  in  the  early  time. 

D.  IP.  Ross,  German  Land-holding,  p.  73. 
II.  intrans.  In  euchre,  to  play  with  the  suit 


tival),  anciently  celobrated  by  women  m uraut 
of  Adonis,  among  the  Phenicians  and  Greeks. 
The  first  day  was  spent  in  mourning  and  lamentation,  and 
the  second  in  feasting  and  merrymaking,  commemorating 
the  periodical  death  and  return  to  life  of  Adonis,  personi- 
fying the  alternation  of  the  seasons  and  the  productive 
forces^in  nature. 

Adonian  (a-do'ni-an),  a.  Same  as  Adonic. 

Quevedo  . . . must  have  done  violence  to  his  genius  in 
the  composition  of  ten  short  pieces,  which  he  calls  Eu- 
dechas,  in  Adonian  verse.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  III.  52. 
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bihties”  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  II.  xvii. 
adoptable  (a-dop'ta-bl),  a.  [<  adopt  + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  adopted ; fit  or  worthy  to  be 
adopted. 

The  Liturgy  or  adoptable  and  generally  adopted  set  of 
prayers.  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  II.  xvii. 


adoptional  (a-dop'shon-al),  a.  [f  adoption  + 
-al.]  ' Relating  to  adoption, 
adoptionism  (a-dop'shon-izm),  n.  [<  adoption 
+ -ism.]  In  theol.,  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God  by  adoption  only,  it  was  held 
that,  as  the  son  of  David,  he  had  simply  a human  nature 
h afterward  by  an  act  of  adoption  became  united 
with  the  divine  nature,  or  the  eternal  Word.  This  doc- 
though  not  unknown  in  the  early  church,  was  first 
distinctly  propounded  in  Spain  near  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  by  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  and  Elipandus,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.  It  was  opposed  by  Alcuin,  and  con- 
demned by  three  councils,  at  Ratisbon  in  792,  at  Frank- 
fort in  794,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  about  799.  Also  writ- 
ten adoptianism. 

adoptionist  (a-dop'shon-ist),  n.  [<  adoption  + 
-fsf.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrino  of  adoption- 
ism. _ Also  written  adoptianist. 
adoptioust  (a-dop'shus),  a.  [<  adoption  + -ous. 
Cf.  ambitious,  ambition.]  Adoptive ; adopted 
o-  assumed. 

Pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  1. 

adoptive  (a-dop'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  adoptivus,  < adop- 
tare : see  adopt.]  1.  Fitted  for  or  given  to  adopt- 
ing: as,  a receptive  and  adoptive  language. — 2. 
Constituted  by  adoption ; adopting  or  adopted : 
as,  an  adoptive  father  or  son. — 3.  Assumed : as, 

“ adoptive  and  cheerful  boldness,”  Milton,  Ref.’ 
m Fng.,  i— Adoptive  arms,  in  her.,  arms  which  tho 
adopter  is  obliged  to  marshal  with  his  own,  as  the  condi- 
tion  of  some  honor  or  estate  left  him. 

adoptively  (a-dop'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  adoptive 
manner ; by  way  of  adoption, 
adorability  (a-dor-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  adorable : 
see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  adorable. 
Coleridge. 

adorable  (a-dor'a-bl),  a.  [<  F.  adorable,  < L. 
adorabilis,  < adorarc , adore : see  adore l.]  1 . De- 


adorable 

manding  adoration ; worthy  of  being  adored ; 
worthy  of  divine  honors. 

There  are  those  who  have  treated  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham as  an  astronomical  record,  and  have  spoken  of  our 
adorable  Saviour  as  the  sun  in  Aries. 

J.  II.  Newman , Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  364. 
2.  Worthy  of  the  utmost  love  or  admiration : as, 
she  is  an  adorable  creature ; an  adorable  statue. 

When  he  [the  pope]  touched,  as  he  did  briefly,  on  the 
misfortunes  of  the  church,  an  adorable  Are  came  into  his 
eyes.  T.  B.  Aldrich , Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  114. 

adorableness  (a-dor'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  adorable,  or  worthy  of  adoration. 

adorably  (a-dor'a-bli),  adv.  In  a manner  wor- 
thy of  adoration. 

adoral  (ad-o'ral),  a.  [<  L.  ad , to,  + os  (or-), 
mouth,  + -al;  after  aboral.]  In  zool. , situated 
at  or  near  the  mouth ; being  relatively  toward 
the  mouth : the  opposite  of  aboral . 

They  [ Halterice ] have  a spiral  adoral  wreath  of  cilia  for 
swimming.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  43. 

The  object  of  the  unique,  one-sided  arrangement  of  the 
adoral  cilia  is  to  direct  food-particles  to  the  mouth. 

Airier.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  328. 

adorally  (ad-6'ral-i),  adv.  Toward  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  mouth. 

adoration  (ad-o-ra'shon),  n.  ■ [<  F.  adoration,  < 
L.  adoratio(n-),  < adorare : see  adore*.]  1.  The 
act  of  paying  honors,  as  to  a divine  being ; wor- 
ship addressed  to  a deity ; the  supreme  worship 
due  to  God  alone.  [Sometimes  used  specifically  of 
words  addressed  to  the  Deity  expressive  of  a sense  of  his 
infinite  holiness  and  perfection.]  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch., 
adoration  is  applied  to  any  one  of  three  kinds  of  worship 
(though  properly  only  to  the  first),  namely : latria,  or  wor- 
ship due  to  God  alone;  dulia,  or  the  secondary  worship  paid 
to  angels  and  saints  directly,  or  through  the  veneration  of 
relics  and  images;  and  hyperdulia,  the  higher  worship 
paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  saints  and  the  Virgin  are 
adored  as  the  friends  of  God,  having  intercessory  power 
with  him. 

Lowly  reverent 

Towards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground 

With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 

Their  crowns.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  351. 

Knowledge  is  the  fire  of  adoration,  a'dorat  ion  is  the  gate 
of  knowledge.  Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  163. 

They  [Indians]  perform  their  adorations  and  conjura- 
tions in  the  general  language  before'  spoken  of,  as  the 
Catholics  of  all  nations  do  their  mass  in  the  Latin. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  iii.  ^[  31. 

2.  Homage,  or  an  act  of  homage,  paid  to  one  in 
high  place  or  held  in  high  esteem;  profound 
reverence;  the  utmost  respect,  regard,  or  es- 
teem ; the  highest  degree  of  love,  as  of  a man 
for  a woman;  heart’s  devotion. 

Oli.  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Vio.  With  adorations , with  fertile  tears, 

With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5. 

3.  In  art  and  arcliceol. : (a)  A representation  of 
the  adoration  of  the  infant  Jesus  by  the  magi  or 
the  shepherds,  (b) 


An  ancient  Adoration. — Coin  of  Ephe- 
sus struck  under  Macrinus ; British  Mu- 
seum. ( Size  of  the  original. ) 


A representation 
of  the  worship  of 
an  ancient  divin- 
ity, of  the  deified 
dead,  or  of  a king 
or  an  emperor. 

In  Latin,  adoratio. 

Such  representations 
are  common  in  Greek 
vase-paintings  and  fu- 
neral sculptures,  and 
in  Roman  reliefs  and 
medals.  The  ancient 
adoration  is  usually 
characterized  by  the 
gesture  of  raising  the 
right  hand,  particu- 
larly with  the  thumb 
laid  on  the  first  finger ; though  it  is  sometimes  exhibited, 
chiefly  in  Oriental  examples,  in  a prostrate  position. 

4.  A method  of  electing  a pope.  See  extract. 

The  third  way  of  creating  Popes  is  by  Adoration , which 
is  perform’d  in  this  manner  : That  Cardinal  who  . . . 
desires  to  favour  any  other  Cardinal  . . . puts  himself 
before  him  in  the  Chappel,  and  makes  him  a low  Rever- 
ence ; and  when  it  falls  out  that  two  thirds  of  the  Cardi- 
nals do  the  same,  the  Pope  is  then  understood  to  be  created. 

G.  II.,  tr.  of  Hist.  Cardinals,  III.  286.  ( N . E.  D) 

Adoration  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  in  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Ch.,  supreme  worship  (latria)  paid  to  the  eucharist. 
“Catholics  pay  to  the  eucharist  . . . wherever  it  may  be 
present  that  supreme  worship  which  is  due  to  God  alone." 
Cath.  Diet.  (1884),  p.  321.  Religious  communities  of  wo- 
men for  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  blessed  sacrament 
have  been  founded  at  various  times,  the  first  by  Anne 
of  Austria,  mother  of  Louis  XIV. — Adoration  of  the 
cross,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  that  part  of  the  service  on 
Good  Friday,  following  the  prayers,  in  which  the  cross  is 
exposed  to  view  and  “adored”  by  clergy  and  people. — 
Adoration  of  the  host,  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
the  silent  worship  paid  by  the  congregation,  kneeling,  at 
the  elevation  of  the  host.  See  hosts.— Adoration  of  the 
pope,  a mark  of  homage  paid  to  the  pope  immediately 
after  his  election,  by  kissing  the  golden  cross  on  the  sandal 
worn  on  his  right  foot.  Cardinals  also  kiss  his  right  hand, 
receiving  in  return  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  ceremony  is 
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four  times  repeated ; the  first  two  adorations  take  place 
in  the  conclave  itself,  the  third  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and 
the  fourth  in  St.  Peter’s,  where  the  homage  of  the  people 
is  received. 

adoratory  (a-dor'a-to-ri),  n. ; pi.  adoratories 
(-riz).  [<  ML.  adoratorium,  explained  as  a 

place  where  the  Indians  worship  their  deities 
and  sacrifice  to  them,  < L.  adorare , adore: 
see  adore 1 and  oratory.']  A place  of  worship ; 
especially,  a pagan  temple  or  place  of  sacri- 
fice. [Rare.] 

adore1  (a-dor'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  adored,  ppr. 
adoring.  [<  ME.  adouren,  < OF.  adourer,  adorer 
(earlier  ME.  aouren,  < OF.  aourer,  aiirer,  aorer ), 
mod.  F.  adorer =Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  adorar =It.  adorare, 
adore,  < L.  adorare,  speak  to,  address,  beseech, 
pray  to,  adore,  worship,  < ad,  to,  + or  are,  speak, 
pray,  < os  (or-),  the  mouth : see  oral.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  worship;  pay  supreme  reverence  to;  ad- 
dress in  prayer  and  thanksgiving ; pay  divine 
honors  to ; honor  as  divine. 

Bishops  and  priests  . . . bearing  the  host,  which  he 
publicly  adored.  Smollett , Hist.  Eng.,  an.  1689. 

God  shall  be  all  in  all.  But,  all  ye  gods, 

Adore  him,  who  to  compass  all  this  dies ; 

Adore  the  Son,  and  honour  him  as  me. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  342. 

2.  To  honor  and  regard  in  a very  high  degree ; 
regard  with  the  utmost  esteem,  love,  and  re- 
spect. 

The  people  appear  adoring  their  prince.  Tatler , No.  57. 

Thus,  Madam,  in  the  midst  of  crowds,  you  reign  in  soli- 
tude ; and  are  adored  with  the  deepest  veneration,  that  of 
silence.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  State  of  Innocence. 

When  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  faults  and  his  follies  behind.  Moore,  Irish  Mel. 
= Syn.  Adore,  Worship,  Reverence,  Venerate,  Revere,  idol- 
ize, deify,  pay  homage  to.  Adore  and  worship,  when  not  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  God  or  gods,  are  manifestly  hyperboli- 
cal : as,  he  worshiped  the  ground  she  trod  on.  The  others 
seem  literal  when  applied  to  men,  places,  or  things. 
Adore  and  worship ) are  applied  primarily  to  acts  and 
words  of  homage ; the  others  are  not.  None  of  them 
primarily  includes  the  idea  of  intercessory  prayer.  Adore 
is  the  noblest  of  the  words.  To  ivorship  is  to  pay  homage 
by  outward  forms  or  in  customary  places:  “A  man  of 
Ethiopia  . . . had  come  to  Jerusalem  for  to  ivorship." 
Acts  viii.  27.  In  the  Bible  worship  is  used  to  express  also 
extreme  manifestations  of  respect  paid  to  men:  “As 
Peter  was  coming  in,  Cornelius  met  him,  and  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  him.”  Acts  x.  25.  Reverence 
is  upon  a plane  a little  different  from  that  of  venerate, 
there  being  sometimes  more  fear  suggested  by  the  former 
and  more  sacredness  by  the  latter.  We  should  reverence 
position,  ability,  and  character;  we  should  venerate  old 
age.  Revere  differs  from  reverence  chiefly  in  suggesting 
rather  less  solemnity  or  awe. 

It  [worship]  is  also  an  act  of  the  will,  whereby  the  soul 
adores  and  reverences  his  majesty.  . . . We  must  worship 
God  understanding^ ; it  is  not  else  a reasonable  service. 

Charnock,  Attributes. 

Fall  down  and  dy  before  her ; 

So  dying  live,  and  living  do  adore  her. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xiv. 

I love  Quaker  ways  and  Quaker  worship,  I venerate  the 
Quaker  principles.  Lamb,  Elia. 

A foolish  world  is  prone  to  laugh  in  public  at  what  in 
private  it  reveres  as  one  of  the  highest  impulses  of  our  na- 
ture ; namely,  love.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iii.  8. 

n.  intrans.  To  perform  an  act  of  worship; 
be  filled  with  adoration,  reverence,  or  reveren- 
tial admiration. 

If  the  stars  should  appear  one  night  in  a thousand  years, 
how  would  men  believe  and  adore ! Emerson,  Nature. 

Litanies,  chanted  day  and  night  by  adoring  hearts. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

adore2t  (a-dor'),  v.  t.  [A  poet,  perversion  of 
adorn;  perhaps  only  in  the  two  passages  quoted.] 
To  gild ; adorn. 

Like  to  the  hore 

Congealed  litle  drops  which  doe  the  morne  adore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  46. 

Armlets  for  great  queens  to  adore. 

Fletcher  and  Massinger, Elder  Brother,  iv.  3.  ( N . E.  D.) 

adorementt  (a-dor'ment),  n.  Adoration ; wor- 
ship. 

Adorement  of  cats,  lizards,  and  beetles. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 

adorer  (a-dor'er),  n.  [<  adore 1 4-  -er*.]  One 
who  adores,  (a)  One  who  worships  or  honors  as  divine. 
(b)  One  who  esteems  or  respects  highly ; a lover ; an  ad- 
mirer. 

I profess  myself  her  adorer,  not  her  friend. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

adoring  (a-dor'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  adore*.] 
An  act  of  adoration,  or  one  of  homage  paid  by 
a lover. 

And  soft  adoring*  from  their  loves  receive. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  vi. 

adoringly  ( a-dor 'ing-li),  adv.  With  adoration. 

adorn  (a-dorn'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  adornen , adournen, 

< OF.  adorner,  adourner  (earlier  ME.  aournen , 
aornen,  < OF.  aourner,  aiirner,  aorner),  mod.  F. 
adorner  = Sp.  Pg.  adornar  = It.  adornare,  < L. 
adornare,  < ad,  to,  4-  ornare , deck,  beautify : see 
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ornate.]  1.  To  beautify  or  decorate;  increase 
or  lend  beauty  or  attractiveness  to,  as  by  dress 
or  ornaments ; hence,  in  general,  to  render 
pleasing,  or  more  pleasing  or  attractive;  em- 
bellish. 

A bride  adometh  herself  with  her  jewels.  Isa.  lxi.  10. 
Virtue  adorn’d  his  mind,  triumph  his  brow. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 
He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a moral,  or  adorn  a tale. 

Johnson,  Van.  of  Hum.  Wishes,  1.  222. 
2.  To  display  the  beauty  or  excellence  of : as, 
to  “ adorn  the  doctrine  of  God,”  Tit.  ii.  10. 
= Syn.  Adorn,  Ornament,  Decorate,  Embellish,  Beautify. 
Deck}  Array,  grace,  garnish,  bedeck,  set  off.  (See  decorate.) 
The  italicized  words,  except  deck  and  array,  are  expressive 
of  the  attempt  to  add  or  increase  beauty.  Adorn  has  the 
most  nobleness  and  spirituality ; it  is  the  least  external. 
Garments  that  adorn  a woman  seem  a part  of  her  person- 
ality and  bring  out  her  comeliness ; many  virtues  adorn  his 
character ; the  hall  was  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  their 
ancestors.  In  these  examples,  no  other  word  in  the  list 
is  high  enough  or  near  enough  to  take  the  place  of  adorn. 
Ornament  and  decorate  express  the  addition  of  something 
external,  which  still  preserves  its  separate  character  and 
may  perhaps  be  easily  removed.  Ornament,  as  kindred 
to  adorn,  is  nearer  to  its  meaning ; decorate  expresses  that 
which  is  more  showy : ornamented  with  pictures ; the 
bare  walls  were  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  flags  and 
wreaths.  Both  express  the  adding  of  beauty  to  that 
which  was  deficient  in  it  before.  Embellish  implies  pre- 
vious beauty,  to  which  luster  or  brilliancy  is  added  by 
something  which  perhaps  becomes  a part  of  the  original : 
as,  a book  embellished  with  plates;  a style  embellished 
with  figures  of  speech.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  of 
over-ornamentation.  Beautify  is  the  most  direct  in  its 
expression  of  the  general  idea.  Of  the  first  five  words, 
decorate  is  the  least  often  used  figuratively;  decorated 
speech  is  speech  in  which  the  ornaments  have  no  vital 
connection  or  harmony  with  the  thought,  so  that  they  seem 
merely  ornamental.  Deck  is  to  cover,  and  hence  to  cover 
in  a way  to  please  the  eye  : as,  decked  with  flowers.  Array 
is  used  especially  of  covering  with  splendid  dress,  the 
meaning  being  extended  from  persons  to  animals,  etc. : 
the  fields  were  arrayed  in  green. 

But  that  which  fairest  is,  but  few  behold, 

Her  mind  adornd  with  vertues  manifold. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xv. 

A whimsical  fashion  now  prevailed  among  the  ladies, 
of  strangely  ornamenting  their  faces  with  abundance  of 
black  patches  cut  into  grotesque  forms. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  311. 
Ivy  climbs  the  crumbling  hall 
To  decorate  decay.  Bailey,  Festus. 

We  are  to  dignify  to  each  other  the  daily  needs  and  of- 
fices of  man’s  life,  and  embellish  it  by  courage,  wisdom, 
and  unity.  Emerson,  Friendship. 

Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  98. 
And,  with  new  life  from  sun  and  kindly  showers, 
With  beauty  deck  the  meadow  and  the  hill. 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  90. 

Even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these  [lilies].  Mat.  vi.  29. 

adornt  (a-dorn'),  n.  [=It.  Sp.  adorno,  orna- 
ment; from  the  verb.]  Ornament. 

Her  brest  all  naked,  as  nett  yvory 
Without  adorne  of  gold  or  silver  bright. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  20. 

adornt  (a-dorn'),  a.  [<  It.  adorno,  short  form  of 
adornato  (=  Sp.  Pg.  adornado),  pp.  of  adornare, 
< L.  adornare : see  adornate,  adorn,  t>.]  Adorn- 
ed; decorated. 

Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  576. 

adornatet  (a-dor'nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  adornatus,  pp. 
of  adornare : see  adorn,  i\]  To  adorn. 

To  adornate  gardens  with  the  fairnesse  thereof. 

Frampton,  p.  33. 

adornationt  (ad-6r-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 

*adornatio{n-),  < adornare,  pp.  adornatus:  see 
adorn,  i>.]  Ornament. 

Memory  is  the  soul's  treasury,  and  thence  she  hath  her 
garments  of  adornation. 

Wits’  Commonwealth , p.  81. 

adorner  (a-dor'ner),  n.  One  who  adorns. 

adorning  (a-dor'ning),  n.  Ornament;  decora- 
tion. 

Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of 
plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on 
of  apparel.  l Pet.  iii.  8. 

adorningly  (a-dfir'ning-li),  adv.  By  adorning; 
in  an  adorning  manner. 

adornment  (a-dorn'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  adourn- 
ment,  < OF.  adournement,  adornement  (earlier 
ME.  aournement,  aornement,  < OF.  aournement ), 
mod.  F.  adornement : see  adorn  and  -ment.J  An 
adorning;  that  which  adorns ; ornament. 

I will  write  all  down : 

Such  and  such  pictures  : — There  the  window  : Such 

The  adornment  of  her  bed.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

adorsed  (a-dorst'),  p.  a.  [Also  written  ad- 
dorsed,  a restored  form  of  adossed, 
addossed,  < F.  adosse,  pp.  of  adosser, 
set  back  to  back  (<  d,  to,  + dos, 

< L.  dorsum,  the  back),  + -ed2.] 
Placed  back  to  back,  in  her.,  applied 
to  any  two  animals,  birds,  fishes,  or  other 
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S adragantMn(ad-ra-gan'thm),  » Kadragantm 
dorsed.  + -tn*.J  A name  given  to  purified  gum  traga- 

adosculation  (ad-os-ku-la'shon),  m.  [<L.  as  """"■  1 


adrostral 


canth.  See  bassonn. 
adras  (a-dras'),  ».  A stuff,  half  silk  and  half 
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if  *adosculatio{n-),  < adosculari , kiss,  (ad,  to,  + •*»  v-  — » >-  ^ o"«u,  ^au.  »ijjv  aim  nan 

oscular f kiss:  see  osculate.']  1.  In  physiol.,  im-  cotton,  woven  in  central  Asia,  having  a gloss, 
pregnation  "by  external  contact  merely,  as  in  an<^.  usually  striped.  The  gloss  is  heightened  by 
most  fishes,  and  not  by  intromission. — 2.  In  “eatmgwith  a broad,  flat  wooden  instrument.  E.Schuy- 

bot.:  (a)  The  impregnation  of  plants  by  the  fall-  adreadlt  iadred'l  n rt  mt1  / *. 

adosse,  adossSe  (a-dos-a'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  ados - 
ser : see  adorsed.^  In  her.,  same  as  adorsed. 
adossed  (a-dost'),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  adorsed. 
adown  (a'doun'),  adv.  (ori  g.  prep,  phr.)  and  prep. 

[<  ME.  adoun,  adun,  adoune , adune,  odune,  < AS. 
adune,  adv.  and  (rarely)  prep.,  orig.  prep.  phr.; 
of  dune,  down,  downward,  lit.  ojf  the  down  or 
hill:  of,  prep.,  off,  from;  dune,  dat.  of  dun, 
down : see  downl,  n.  The  adv.  and  prep,  down 
is  a short  form  of  adown. I,  adv.  From  a 
higher  to  a lower  part ; downward ; down ; to 
or  on  the  ground. 

Thrise  did  she  sinke  adowne.  Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  24.  adread2f  (a-dred'),  V.  t. 
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Of  braided  blooms  unmown,  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  water  slept. 

Tennyson , Recol.  of  Ar.  Nights,  st.  3. 

II.  prep.  1 . From  a higher  to  a lower  situa- 
tion ; down : implying  descent. 

Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair.  Dry  den. 

Star  after  star  looked  palely  in  and  sank  adown  the  sky. 

Whittier , Cassandra  Southwick. 
2.  From  top  to  bottom  of ; along  the  length 
of ; downward  ; all  along. 

Full  well  ’tis  known  adown  the  dale, 

Tho'  passing  strange  indeed  the  tale. 

Percy's  Reliques , I.  iii.  14. 

Adoxa  (a-dok'sa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fidofof,  with- 
out glory,  <a-priv.  + dofa,  glory:  see  doxology.] 
A genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  family 
Adoxacece.  The  only  species,  A.  Moschatellina  (hollow- 
root),  is  a little  inconspicuous  plant,  4 or  5 inches  high, 
found  in  woods  and  moist  shady  places  in  the  cooler  re- 
gions of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  pale-green  flowers 
have  a musky  smell,  whence  its  common  name  of  mos- 
chatel. 

adoze  (a-doz'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a‘\ 
prep.,  + doze.]  In  a doze  or  dozing  state, 
adpao  (ad'pou),  n.  [E.  Ind.,  ( ad,  ad  (cerebral 
d)  = Hind,  ar,  dr,  a prefix  implying  deviation 
or  inferiority,  + Hind.,  etc.,  pauwd,  pao,  a 
quarter.]  An  East  Indian  weight,  the  quarter 
of  a seer  or  ser,  a weight  which  varies  widely 
in  different  localities.  Thus  in  Malabar  a seer 
is  3.3  pounds  avoirdupois.  See  seer*. 
ad  patres  (ad  pa'trez).  [L. : ad,  to;  patres, 
acc.  pi.  of  pater  = E.  father.]  Literally,  to  the 
fathers;  gathered  to  one’s  fathers,  that  is,  dead, 
adpress  (ad-pres'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  adpressus,  pp.  of 
aaprimere,  < ad,  to,  + premere,  press.]  To  lay 
flat ; press  closely  (to  or  together). 

Birds  when  frightened,  as  a general  rule,  closely  ad- 
press all  their  feathers.  Darwin,  Express,  of  Emot. , p.  100. 

A most  artfully  coloured  spider  lying  on  its  back,  with 
its  feet  crossed  over  and  closely  adpressed  to  its  body. 

Ii.  0.  Forbes , Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  64. 

adpressed  (ad-prest'),  p.  a.  In  hot.,  growing 
parallel  to  and  in  contact  with  the  stem,  with- 
out adhering  to  it,  as  leaves  or  branches.  Also 
written  appressed. 

adpromissor  (ad-pro-mis'or),  n.  [L.,  < adpro- 
mittere,  promise  in  addition  to,  <ad,  to,  + pro- 
mittere,  promise  : see  promise.]  In  Horn,  law, 
a surety  for  another ; security ; bail, 
ad  quod  damnum  (ad  kwod  dam'num).  [L., 
to  what  damage : ad,  to;  quod=H.  what;  dam- 
num, damage.]  In  law,  the  title  of  a writ  (1) 
ordering  the  sheriff  to  inquire  what  damage 
will  result  from  the  grant  by  the  crown  of  cer- 
tain liberties,  as  a fair  or  market,  a highway, 


adredde,  adradde),<  AS.  adrcedan,  reduced  form 
of  anddrcedan,  andrcedan,  ondreedan  (=OS.  *and- 
dradan,  antdrddan,  andradan = OHGr.  intratan ), 
tr.  and  intr.,  dread,  fear,  refl.  fear,  be  afraid,  < 
and-,  an-,  on-  (E.  a-&)  + *drcedan  (only  in  comp.), 
dread.  Mixed  in  ME.  and  later  with  adread 2, 
q.*  v.]  I,  trans.  To  dread;  fear  greatly. 

The  pes  is  sauf,  the  werre  is  ever  adrad. 

Pol.  Poems  and  Songs , II.  6.  (X.  E.  D.) 

II.  intrans.  or  refl.  To  fear;  be  afraid. 
Ganliardin  seighe  that  sight, 

And  sore  him  gan  adrede. 

Sir  Tristrem,  1.  288.  (X.  E.  D.) 

[<  ME.  adreden,  ofdre 
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etc.;  (2)  ordering  the  assessment  of  the  com-  Adrian  fa'dri  n 
nensation  and  damages  to  bo  mid  when  nrivato  ? 
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den,  < AS.  ofdrcedan,  make  afraid,  terrify,  < of- 
(E.  a-*)  + *drasdan,  dread.  Hence  p.  a.  adread 2 
q.  v.  Mixed  in  ME.  and  later  with  adread l. 
q.  v.]  To  make  afraid;  terrify. 

With  these  they  adrad,  and  gasten,  sencelesse  old  wo- 
men-  Harsnet,  Pop.  Impost.,  p.  135.  (.V.  E.  D.) 

adread2t  (a^dred'),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  adred,  adrad. 
adredde,  adradde,  earlier  ofdred,  of  Arad,  pp.  of 
adreden,  ofdreden,  E.  adread 2,  v.,  make  afraid: 
see  adreacfi,  t\]  Affected  by  dread. 

Thinking  to  make  all  men  adread. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia  (1622),  p.  126. 

adreamed,  adreamt  (a-dremd',  a-dremt'),  p. 
a.  [<  a-  + dream  + -ed%.  The  formation  is  un- 
usual, and  the  prefix  is  uncertain,  prob.  a-2, 
the  suffix  -ed2  being  used,  as  sometimes  in  other 
instances,  for  the  suffix  -mg*.  To  be  adreamed 
would  thus  be  equiv.  to  to  be  a-dreaming.] 
In  the  state  of  dreaming — To  be  adreamed  or 
adreamt  (the  only  form  of  its  use),  (at)  To  dream. 

Hee  is  adreamd,  of  a dry  summer. 

Withals,  Diet.  (1556).  (JV.  E.  D.) 
I was  a-dream'd  I overheard  a ghost. 

Fielding,  Pasquin,  iv.  1.  (iV.  E.  D.) 
(b)  To  doze;  be  between  sleeping  and  waking.  rProv 
Eng.]  Halliwell. 

adrectal  (ad-rek'tal),  a.  [<  ad-  4-  rectum.~\ 
Situated  at  or  by  the  rectum : specifically  ap- 
plied  to  the  purpuriparous  gland  or  purple- 
gland  of  mollusks. 

The  presence  of  glandular  plication  of  the  surface  of 
the  mantle-flap  and  an  adrectal  gland  (purple-gland)  are 
frequently  observed.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  648. 

ad  referendum  (ad  ref-e-ren'dum).  [L.:  ad, 
to;  referendum,  gerund  of  referre : see  refer.] 
To  be  referred;  to  be  held' over  for  further 
consideration. 

ad  rern  (ad  rem).  [L.  : ad,  to;  rent,  acc.  of 
res,  thing,  matter,  case,  point,  fact:  see  res.] 
To  the  point  or  purpose;  pertinently  to  the 
matter  in  hand ; to  the  question  under  consid- 
eration; practically,  considering  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  special  case. 

Your  statements  of  practical  difficulty  are  indeed  much 
more  ad  rem  than  my  mere  assertions  of  principle. 

^ Buskin,  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  7,  1865. 

adrenal  (ad-re/nal),  n.  [XL.  ad,  to,  + ren,  only 
in  pi.  renes,  kidney:  see  renal.]  In  anat.,  a 
suprarenal  capsule;  one  of  a pair  of  small 
glandular  or  follicular  hut  ductless  bodies,  of 
unknown  function,  capping  the  kidneys  in 
mammals  and  most  other  vertebrates.  Also 
called  atrdbiUary  capsule,  in  man  the  adrenals  are 
an  inch  or  two  long,  less  in  width,  and  about  a fourth  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  consist  essentially  of  an  outer  yellowish 
cortical  portion,  an  inner  medullary  portion  (of  very  dark 

color,  whence  the  term  atrabiliary),  with  vessels,  nerves,  etc. 

See  Addison's  disease,  under  disease.  See  cut  under  kidney. 


adrift  (a-drift'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+ drift. j 1.  Floating  at  random;  not  fastened 
by  any  kind  of  moorings ; at  the  mercy  of  winds 
and  currents. 

Trees  adrift 

Down  the  great  river.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  832. 

So  on  the  sea  she  shall  be  set  adrift, 

And  who  relieves  her  dies. 

Dryden,  Marriage  k.  la  Mode,  iii. 
Hence  — 2.  Figuratively,  swayed  by  any  chance 
impulse ; all  abroad ; at  a loss. 

Frequent  reflection  will  keep  their  minds  from  running 

Locke,  Education. 

To  turn  adrift,  to  unmoor;  set  drifting;  hence,  figura- 
tively, to  turn  away,  dismiss,  or  discharge,  as  from  home 
employment,  etc.;  throw  upon  the  world. 

Great  multitudes  who  had  been  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufactories,  or  in  the  mines,  were  turned  adrift. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  J. 

adrip  (a-drip'),  prep. phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a:>  + 
drip.]  In  a dripping  state.  D.  C.  Mitchell. 
adrogate  (ad'ro-gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  adro- 
gated,  ppr.  adrogating.  [<  L.  adrogatus,  pp.  of 
adrogare,  later  arrogare,  take  a homo  sui  juris  (a 
person  not  under  the  power  of  his  father)  in 
the  place  of  a child,  adopt, X ad,  to,  + rogare , 
ask.  The  same  word  in  other  senses  gave  rise 
to  arrogate,  q.  v.  See  adrogation.]  To  adopt 
by  adrogation. 

Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  was  adrogated  into  a ple- 
beian family.  Smith,  Diet.  Antiq.,  p.  15. 

adrogation  (ad-ro-ga'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adroga- 
tio{n-),  later  arrogatdo(n-),  < adrogare : see  ad- 
rogate.] A kind  of  adoption  in  ancient  Home, 
by  which  a person  legally  capable  of  choosing 
for  himself  was  admitted  into  the  relation  of 
son  to  another  by  a vote  of  the  people  in  tho 
Comitia  Curiata,  or  in  later  times  by  a rescript 
of-  the  emperor : so  called  from  the  questions 
put  to  the  parties.  Also  written  arrogation. 
adrogator  (ad'ro-ga-tor),  n.  [L.X  adrogare : see 
adrogate  and  arrogate.]  One  who  adrogates. 
adroit  (a-droit'),  a.  [<  E.  adroit,  dexterous,  < a 
droit, right,  rightly:  d,  to,  toward:  droit,  right, 

< ML.  drietum,  prop.,  directum,  right,  justice, 
neut.  of  directus,  right : see  direct.  Cf.  mal- 
adroit..] Dexterous;  skilful;  expert  in  the  nso 
of  the  hand,  and  hence  of  the  mind ; ingenious ; 
ready  in  invention  or  execution;  possessing 
readiness  of  resource. 


[<  L.  Adrianus,  prop. 
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pensation  and  damages  to  be  paid  when  private 
property  is  taken  for  public  use. 
adradf  (a-drad'),  p.  a.  Same  as  adread 2,  p.  a. 

I was  the  less  a-drad 
Of  what  might  come. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  13. 
adra,dial  (ad-ra'di-al),  a.  [<  L.  ad,  to,  near,  + 
radius,  a ray,  + -al.]  Situated  near  a ray.  A 
term  applied  by  Lankester  to  certain  processes  or  ten- 
tacles of  a third  order  which  appear  in  the  development  of 
some  hydrozoans,  the  primary  ones  being  termed  perradtaZ, 
the  secondary  ones  interradial.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  558.  Adriatic  (a-dri-at'ik),  a.  [<L.  Adriaticus,  vrort. 
adradially  (ad-ra  di-al-i),  adv.  In  an  adradial  *Hadriaticus,  < Hadria  (now  Adria),  a town  be- 
manner.  tween  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 

adragant  (ad  ra-gant),  n.  [<F.  adragant  (=  Sp.  after  which  the  sea  was  named.]  Appellative 
adragante,  It.  adraganti),  a corrupt  form  of  of  the  sea  east  of  the  peninsula  of  Italv  (the 
tragacanthe:  see  tragacanth.]  An  old  name  of  Adriatic  sea);  pertaining  to  that  sea-  as  the 
gum  tragacanth.  Adriatic  coast.  ’ 


Hadrianus,  Adriatic.]  Same  as  Adriatic. 

Adrianite  (a'dri-an-it),  n.  [<  ML.  Adrianitce, 
< L.  Adrianus,  prop.  Hadrianus.]  1 . A member 
of  a supposed  Gnostic  school  of  heretics  men- 
tioned byTheodoret.— 2.  One  of  a sect  of  Ana- 
baptists in  the  sixteenth  century,  followers  of 
Adrian  Hamstedius,  who  held,  among  other 
things,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  formed  solely  from 
the  substance  of  his  mother.  Also  Adrianist. 


You  may  break  every  command  ol  the  decalogue  with 
perfect  good-breeding : nay,  if  you  are  adroit,  without 
losing  caste.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  68. 

= Syn.  Cunning,  Artful,  Sly,  etc.  See  cunning l.  Adroit 
Dexterous,  Expert,  Skilful,  Clever,  smart,  handy,  apt,  quick’ 
subtle.  The  first  lour  words  express  primarily  various  de- 
pees  in  the  combination  of  manual  facility  with  know- 
ledge. Adroit  and  dexterous  make  prominent  the  idea  of 
a trained  hand : as,  an  adroit  pickpocket;  & dexterous  con- 
jurer, swordsman.  Adroitness  implies  quickness  or  sud- 
denness ; dexterity  may  require  sustained  agility.  Adroit 
tends  toward  sinister  figurative  meanings : as,  an  adroit 
rogue ; but  mental  adroitness  may  be  simply  address  or 
tact.  Expert  emphasizes  experience,  practice,  and  hence 
is  commonly  a lower  word  than  skilful,  which  makes 
knowledge  the  principal  thing:  a skilful  mechanic  makes 
more  use  of  his  mind  than  an  expert  mechanic.  Clever  im- 
phes  notable  quickness,  readiness,  resource  in  practical 
anairs,  and  sometimes  the  lack  of  the  larger  powers  of 
mind  : a clever  mechanic  has  fertility  in  planning  and  skill 
m executing  what  is  planned.  A clever  statesman  may  or 
may  not  be  an  able  one ; a man  may  be  clever  in  evil. 

Why,  says  Plato,  if  he  be  manually  so  adroit,  likely  he 
will  turn  pickpocket.  S.  Lanier,  The  Eng.  Novel,  p.  117. 

The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being  able  to 
fend  and  prove  with  them,  passes  for  a great  part  of 
learnmf?-  Locke. 

His  only  books  were  an  almanac  and  an  arithmetic,  in 
which  last  he  was  considerably  expert. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  161. 
Thus,  like  a skilful  chess-player,  by  little  and  little  he 
draws  out  his  men,  and  makes  his  pawns  of  use  to  his 
greater  persons.  Dryden,  Dram.  Poesy. 

But  the  names  of  the  clever  men  who  invented  canoes 
and  bows  and  arrows  are  as  utterly  unknown  to  tradition 
as  the  names  of  the  earliest  myth-makers. 

J.  Fi8ke,  Evolutionist,  p.  204. 
adroitly  (a-droit'li),  adv.  In  an  adroit  manner : 
with  dexterity ; readily ; skilfully. 

ne  [Eadmund]  turned  his  new  conquest  adroitly  to  ac- 
count by  using  it  to  bind  to  himself  the  most  dangerous 
among  his  foes.  J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  266. 

adroitness  (a-droit'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing adroit;  dexterity;  readiness  in  the  uso  of 
the  hands  or  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Sir  John  Blaquire  had  some  debating  power  and  great 
skill  and  adroitness  in  managing  men. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xvi. 

adroop  (a-drop'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  a3  + 
droop.]  In  a drooping  position.  J.  JD.  Long, 
-Slneid,  xi.  1128.  Jr 

adrostral  (ad-ros'tral),  a.  [<  L.  ad,  to,  at,  + 
rostrum,  beak.]  In  zodl.,  pertaining  to  or  situ- 
ated  at  the  beak  or  snout. 


adry 

adry  (a-dri'),  a.  [<  a-4  + dry  ; prob.  in  imita- 
tion of  athirst,  q.  v.]  In  a dry  condition: 
thirsty. 

Doth  a man  that  is  adry  desire  to  drink  in  gold  ? 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  855. 

adscendent  (ad- sen 'dent),  a.  [X  L.  adscen- 
den(t-)s,  ascendents  : see  ascendent.  ] Ascend- 
ing. Imp.  Diet. 

adscite  (ad'sit),  a.  [X  L.  adscitus,  derived:  see 
below.]  In  entom.,  pertaining  to  the  Braconidce, 
or  Ichneumones  adsciti. 

Adsciti  (ad'si-ti),  n. pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  adscitus, 
derived,  assumed,  foreign:  see  adscititious.] 

A group  of  ichneumon-flies  which  have  only 
one  recurrent  nervure  in  the  fore  wing  instead 
of  two.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem  family 
Braconidce  (which  see).  ' extremities 

adscititious  (ad-si-tish'us),  a.  [<L.  as  if  *ad-  adubt  (a-dub')  v t 
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stipulate.  ] In  law , an  accessory  party  to  a prom- 
ise, who  has  received  the  same  promise  as  his 
principal  did,  and  can  equally  receive  and  ex- 
act payment. 

adstriett,  adstrictiont,  adstringenti.etc.  See 

astrict,  etc. 

adsum  (ad'sum).  [L.,  1st  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind. 
of  adesse,  to  be  present,  < ad,  to,  + esse,  be : see 
essence.']  I am  present ; present ; here : used 
in  some  colleges  and  schools  by  students  as  an 
answer  to  a roll-call. 

adsurgent  (ad-ser'jent),  a.  Same  as  ctssurgent. 
adtermmal,  atterminal  (ad-,  a-ter'mi-nai),  a. 
[<  L.  ad,  to,  + terminus,  end,  + -al.]  Moving 
toward  the  end : an  epithet  applied  to  electrical 
currents  passing  in  a muscular  fiber  toward  its 
extremities. 


scititius,  < adscitus,  derived,  assumed,  foreign, 
pp.  of  adsciscere,  later  asciscere,  take  knowingly 
to  one’s  self,  appropriate,  assume,  adopt,  < ad, 
to,  -t-  sciscere,  seek  to  know,  ( scire,  know : see 
science.]  A ~ ^ J — ’ 1 " 


v „ -■  - [<  ME.  adubben,  adouben, 

< 01 . aclubbcr,  aduber,  adouber,  equip  a knight, 
array,  < a,  to,  + duber,  douber,  dub:  see  cltilA.] 
1.  To  knight;  dub  as  a knight.— 2.  To  equip; 
array;  accoutre. 


\a  i a ^ . tV  array  accoutre. 

Added  or  derived  from  without ; not  adularia  fad-ii  15  /„•  «\ 
ir essential:  sumilemental  • addition.!  ^ 


- — v-  n‘  [XL.,  < Adula,  a 

mountain  group  in  the  Grisons  Alps,  formerly 
confounded  with  St.  Gotthard,  where  fine  speci- 
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potash  feldspar  orthoclase,  occurring  in  highly 
lustrous  transparent  or  translucent  crystals. 

It  often  exhibits  a delicate  opalescent  play  of 
colors,  and  is  then  called  moonstone  (which  see). 

Fine  specimens  are  obtained  from  various  lo- 
calities in  the  Alps. 

adulate  (ad'u-lat),!).  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  adulated, 
ppr.  adulating.  [<  L.  adulatus,  pp.  of  adulari , 
flatter,  fawn  upon  as  a dog,  < ad,  to,  + *ulari,  a 
word  of  undetermined  origin,  not  found  in  the 
simple  form ; according  to  some,  < *ula  = Gr. 

ovpa,  a tail,  adulari  meaning  then  ‘wag  the  tail  T 

flatter  servile!,-  T°  Sh0W  feigned  t0  5 adultert  (a-dul'ter),  *.  [<  I 
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intrinsic  or  essential;  supplemental ; additional 
Also  written  ascititious. 

The  fourth  epistle  on  happiness  may  be  thought  adsci- 
titious,  and  out  of  its  proper  place. 

, j . W arton,  Essay  on  Pope. 

The  first  s of  the  tense-sign  sis  is  an  adscititious  sibilant 
added  to  the  root.  Am.  Jour,  of  Philol.,  VI.  280. 

adscititiously  (ad-si-tish'us-li),  adv.  In  an  ad- 
scititious manner. 

adscript  (ad'skript),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  adscriptus 
pp.  of  adscribere,  later  ascribere,  enroll,  < ad,  to, 

+ scribere,  write : see  ascribe.]  I.a.X.  Written 
after,  as  distinguished  from  subscript , or  written 
under:  as,  in  Greek  grammar,  an  iota  (i)  ad- 
script.— 2.  Attached  to  the  soil,  as  a slave  or 
feudal  serf.  See  adscriptus  glebie. 

II.  n.  A serf  attached  to  an  estate  and 
transferable  with  it.  - 

adscripted  (ad-skrip'ted),  a.  Same  as  adscript. 
adsenption  (ad-skrip'shon),  n.  [ f L.  adscrip - 
tio(n-),  later  aseriptiof),  >E.  ascription,  q.  v.] 

1.  Same  as  ascription..— 2.  Attachment  to  the 
soil,  or  as  a feudal  inferior  to  a superior  or 
overlord. 

adscriptitious  (ad-skrip-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  ad- 

scripticius,  ascriptions,  enrolled,  hound,  < ad- 
scriptus, ascriptus:  see  adscript.]  Bound  by 
adscription.  N.  E.  D. 

adscriptive  (ad-skrip'tiv),  a.  [X  L.  adscripti- 
vus,  enrolled,  adscript,  < adscriptus:  see  ad- 
script.] Held  to  service  as  attached  to  an  es- 
tate, and  transferable  with  it,  as  a serf  or  slave. 

Many  estates  peopled  with  crown  peasants  have  been 
ceded  to  particular  individuals  on  condition  of  establishing 
manufactories ; these  peasants,  called  adscriptive,  working 
at  the  manufactories  on  fixed  terms.  Brougham. 

adscriptus  glebae  (ad-skrip'tus  gle'be):  pi.  ad- 
script i glebes  (-ti).  [L. : adscriptus , adscript; 
glebes,  gen.  of  gleba , glebe.]  Belonging  or  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  as  a serf,  in  Roman  law  this 
term  was  applied  to  a class  of  slaves  attached  in  per- 
petuity to  and  transferred  with  the  land  they  cultivated 
The  same  custom  prevailed  among  all  Germanic  and  Slavic 
peoples,  and  has  been  but  gradually  abolished  during  the 
past  three  hundred  years,  down  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  Russian  serfs  in  1861. 

adsignification  (ad-sig'-'ni-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [< 

ML.  adsignificatio(n -),  (.  L.  adsignijicare  make 
evident:  see  adsignify.']  The  act  of  adsignify- 
ing ; a modification  of  meaning  by  a prefix  or 
suffix;  an  additional  signification.  [Rare.] 

And  in  this  opinion  (viz.,  that  there  is  no  adsignification 
of  manner  or  time  in  that  which  is  called  the  indicative 
mood,  no  adsignification  of  tinie  in  that  which  is  called 
the  present  participle)  I am  neither  new  nor  singular. 

Horne  Tooke,  Purley. 

adsignify  (ad-sig'ni-fi),  v.  t.  [<  L.  adsignijicare , 
show,  make  evident,  denote,  point  out,  < ad,  to, 

-f  signijicare,  signify : see  ad-  and  signify.]  To 
add  signification  or  meaning  to  (a  word)  by  a 
* prefix  or  suffix.  Horne  Tooke . [Rare.] 

adsorption  (ad-sorp'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ad,  to,  + oh,,!;,..™.  - 

sorptio(n-),  after  absorption,  q.  v.]  Conden-  < ^ad  u-la-to-ri),  a 

sation  of  gases  on  the  surfaces  of  solids.  oj 

adstipulate  (ad-stip'u-lat),  v.  i.:  pret.  and  pp.  ff’ .„“n>  Mfomely  flattering;  servilely  prais- 
adstipulated,  ppr.  adstipulating.  [<  L.  adstipu-  ‘ as’  an  adulatory  address. 

io  a bargain,  attaiuinn-  tbnwTrtr  ^dulatress  (ad  ula-tres),  n.  [_F.  adidatnee, 


adulteration 

party  and  voted  with  the  Conservatives  when 
Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a 
measure  for  the  extension  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  1866.  They  received  the  name  from  their  be- 
ing  likened  by  Mr.  Bright  to  the  discontented  persons  who 
took  refuge  with  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  (i  Sam.  xxii. 
1,  2).  The  party  was  also  known  collectively  as  the  Cave. 

The  Conservative  party  then  presented  a tolerably  solid 
front  against  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  received 
besides  a large  reinforcement  of  Adullamites  from  the 
^Liberal  side.  New  York  Times,  July  19,  1884. 

adult  (a-dult'),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  adultus,  grown 
up,  pp.  of  adolescere,  grow  up  : see  adolescent.'] 

1.  a.  1.  Having  arrived  at  mature  years,  or  at- 
tained full  size  and  strength : as,  an  adult  per- 
son, animal,  or  plant. 

Tlie  elaborate  reasonings  of  the  adult  man. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  adults ; suitable 
for  an  adult : as,  adult  age  ; an  adult  school. 

II.  n.  A person  or  (sometimes)  an  animal 
grown  to  full  size  and  strength ; one  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  manhood  or  womanhood. 

Embryos  and  adults  of  common  and  curious  forms  are 
constantly  met  with,  thus  furnishing  material  both  for 
general  work  and  original  investigation.  Science,  V.  212. 
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adx-lted,t„(r:dul'ted).’  Completely  grown. 


flatter  servilely. 

It  is  not  that  I adulate  the  people ; 

Without  me  there  are  demagogues  enough. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ix.  25. 

Love  shall  he,  but  not  adulate 
The  all-fair,  the  all-embracing  Fate. 

Emerson,  Woodnotes,  ii. 

adulation  (ad-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  F.  adulation,  < 

L.  adulatio(n- ),  flattery,  fawning,  < adulari , flat- 
ter: see  aelulate.]  Servile  flattery;  excessive 
or  unmerited  praise ; exaggerated  compliment. 

Adulation  pushed  to  the  verge,  sometimes  gf  nonsense 
and  sometimes  of  impiety,  was  not  thought  to  disgrace  a 
P°et-  Macaulay. 

And  there  he  set  himself  to  play  upon  her 
With  . . . amorous  adulation,  till  the  maid 
Rebell’d  against  it. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

=Syn.  Adulation,  Flattery,  Compliment.  These  are  vari- 
eties of  praise.  Adulation  is  servile  and  fulsome  pro- 
ceeding either  from  a blind  worship  or  from  the  hope  of 
advantage.  It  may  not  be,  but  generally  is,  addressed 
directly  to  its  object.  Flattery  is  addressed  to  the  per- 
son flattered  ; its  object  is  to  gratify  vanity,  with  or  with- 
out a selfish  ulterior  object.  It  is  generally  praise  beyond 
* us x!ce’ . pomPh7ne?}t  is  milder,  and  may  be  expressive  of  the 
truth ; it  may  be  sincere  and  designed  to  encourage  or  to 
express  respect  and  esteem.  We  may  speak  of  a compli- 
ment, but  not  of  an  adulation  or  a flattery.  Adulation  of 
the  conqueror ; gross  or  delicate  flattery  of  those  in  power : 
the  language  of  compliment.  In  conduct,  the  correspon- 
dent to  adulation  is  obsequiousness. 

Adulation  ever  follows  the  ambitious ; for  such  alone 
receive  most  pleasure  from  flattery. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  and  the  giver;  and  ... 

adulation  is  not  of  more  service  to  the  people  than  to  aCimteratet  (a-dui  ter-at),  a.  [<  L.  adulteratus, 
kmgs’  „„  Burke,  Rev.  in  France,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  1.  Tainted  ' 


, . [hat  we  are  not  only  adulted  but  ancient  Chris- 
tians, I believe  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  we  can  send 
up  to  heaven  is  prayer  and  praise. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  32. 
adultert  (a-dul'ter),  n.  [L.,  an  adulterer,  a 
counterfeiter,  adulter,  adj.,  adulterous;  forma- 
tion  uncertain,  perhaps  < ad,  to,  + alter,  other, 
different.  In  mod.  E.  adulter,  adulterer , etc., 
have  been  substituted  for  the  older  avouter,  ad- 
router,  etc. : see  advouter,  etc.]  An  adulterer. 

We  receive  into  our  mass  open  sinners,  the  covetous 
the  extortioners,  the  adulter,  the  back-biter. 

Tyndale,  Expos.  1 John. 
— —jr  l'  adulterare , com- 
mit adultery:  see  adulterate,  v.]  I,  intrans. 
To  commit  adultery.  B.  Jonson , Epigrams. 

II.  trans.  To  pollute;  adulterate:  as, 11  adul- 
ter ing  spots,”  Marston,  Scourge  of  Villainy,  ii. 
adulterant  (a-dul'ter -ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
adidteran{t-)s , ppr.  of  adxdterare : see  adulter- 
ate, 0.]  I.  a.  Adulterating ; used  in  adulter- 
ating. 

II.  n.  A substance  used  for  adulterating, 
adulterate  (a-dul' ter-at),  V. ; pret.  and  pp. 
adulterated , ppr.  adulterating . [<  L.  adultera- 

tus, pp.  of  adulterare , commit  adultery,  falsify, 
adulterate,  < adxdter,  an  adulterer,  a counter- 
feiter: see  adulter , n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  debase 
or  deteriorate  by  an  admixture  of  foreign  or 
baser  materials  or  elements:  as,  to  adulterate 
food,  drugs,  or  coins;  adulterated  doctrines. 

The  present  war  has  . . . adulterated  our  tongue  with 
strange  words.  Spectator,  No.  65. 

2f.  To  graft;  give  a hybrid  character  to. 

Excellent  forms  of  grafting  and  adulterating  plants  and 
flowers.  Peacham,  Exper.  of  Own  Times. 

3f.  To  defile  by  adultery. 

To  force  a rape  on  virtue,  and  adulterate  the  chaste 
bosom  of  spotless  simplicity.  Ford,  Line  of  Life. 

= Syn.  1.  To  mix,  degrade,  corrupt,  contaminate,  vitiate 
alloy,  sophisticate. 

H.t  intrans.  To  commit  adultery. 

But  Fortune,  01... 

She  adulterates  hourly  with  thy  uncle  John. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 


kings. 

Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest 
Save  he  who  courts  the  flattery. 

Hannah  More,  Daniel. 

The  salutations  of  Arabs  are  such  that  . . . “ compli- 
rruints  in  a well-bred  man  never  last  less  than  ten  min- 
utes*  II-  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 343. 

adulator  (ad'u-la-tor),  n.  [L.,  < adulari;  see  , ,,  . 

adulate.]  An  obsequious  flatterer;  one  who  adulterately  (a-dul'ter-at-li),  adv. 
offers  praise  servilely.  

And  became  more  than  ever  an  adulator  of  the  ruling 
P°wers-  D.  G.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days! 


....  , -i  -■  — with  adultery: 

as,  “ the  adulterate  Hastings,”  Shak.,  Rich. 
III.,  iv.  4.  2.  Debased  by  foreign  mixture; 

adulterated:  as,  “ adulterate  copper,”  Swift, 
lYj-is  c ename  s • 

No  volatile  spirits,  nor  compounds  that  are 
Adulterate.  Carew,  To  G.  N. 

„ N-. In  an  adul- 
terate manner. 

adulterateness  (a-dul'ter-at-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity  or  state  of  being  adulterated  or  debased. 

! rt  n . .1  _ _ 1 l — / i \ — . -v  _ 


.-v,  u do  oduguu  oinpiuctiiL  or 

receiving  party  to  a bargain,  attaining  thereby 
an  equal  claim  with  the  principal  stipulant. 
N.  E.D. 

adstipulation  (ad-stip-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ad- 
stipulatio(n-),  astipulatio{n-)}  Kadstipulari : see 


< L.  adulatricem,  acc.  of  adulatrix,  fern,  form  of 
adulator : see  adulatox'.]  A female  adulator. 

Indiana,  when  the  first  novelty  of  Ute-d-tites  was  over 
wished  again  for  the  constant  adulatress  of  her  charms 
and  endowments.  Miss  Burney,  Camilla,  x.  14. 


fy:  , y n mowyiHtt? » • endowments.  Miss  Blimey,  Camilla,  x.  14. 

^stipulate.]  The  addition  of,  or  action  as,  a Adullamite  (a-dul'am-It),  n.  [<  Adullam  + 
second  receiving  nartv  in  a harfrain.  AT  K n i t <»  at -n.  « . ^ . 


second  receiving  party  in  a bargain.  N.  E.  I). 
adstipulator  (ad-stip'u-la-tor),  n.  [L.,  also 
astipulator,  < adstipulari,  astipulari:  see  ad- 


■ite2.]  1 . An  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Adul- 
lam. Gen.  xxxviii.  12.— 2.  In  Eng.  hist.,  one  of 
a group  of  Liberals  who  seceded  from  the  Whig 


[<L . adulator  ms,  adulteration  (a-dul-te-ra'shon),  n.  [<L . adul- 
Characterized  by  teratio(n-),  adulteration,  sophistication,  < adul- 
terare : see  adulterate,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  adul- 
terating, or  the  state  of  being  adulterated  or 
debased  by  admixture  with  something  else, 
generally  of  inferior  quality;  the  use,  in  the 
production  of  any  professedly  genuine  article, 
of  ingredients  which  are  cheaper  and  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  or  which  are  not  considered  so 
desirable  by  the  consumer  as  other  or  genuine 
ingredients  for  which  they  are  substituted. 

In  commerce,  there  are  several  kinds  of  adulteration: 
conventional,  to  suit  the  taste  and  demands  of  the  public  • 
fraudulent,  for  deceptive  and  gainful  purposes ; and  ac- 
cidental or  unintentional  adulteration,  arising  from  care 


(•u-u.bb'.f  icbd/Yc,,  tuisiiig  irom  care- 
lessness m the  preparation  of  the  staple  or  commodity  at 
the  place  of  growth  or  shipment.  Simmonds , Com.  Diet. 


adulteration 

2.  The  product  or  result  of  the  act  of  adulter- 
ating ; that  which  is  adulterated, 
adulterator  (a-dul'ter-a-tor),  n.  [L.;  adultera- 
tor monetce,  a counterfeiter  of  money ; < adulter- 
are  : see  adulterate,  v.]  One  who  adulterates, 
adulterer  (a-dui'ter-er),  n.  [<  adulter,  v.,  + 
-erf;  substituted  for  the  older  form  avoutrer, 
advoutrer,  q.  v.]  A man  guilty  of  adultery;  a 
married  man  who  has  sexual  commerce  with 
any  woman  except  his  wife.  See  adultery. 
Formerly  also  spelled  adultrer. 
adulteress  (a-dul'ter-es),  n.  [<  adulter,  n.,  + 
-ess ; substituted  for  the  older  form  avoutress, 
advoutress,  q.  v.]  A woman  guilty  of  adultery. 
Formerly  also  spelled  adultress. 
adulterine  (a-dul'ter-in),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  adul- 
ter inus,<.  adulter : see  adulter,  n.]  I.  a.  1.  Of 
adulterous  origin;  born  of  adultery. 

It  must  be,  however,  understood  that  strong  moral  re- 
pugnance  to  the  fictitious  affiliation  of  these  illegitimate 
and  adulterine  children  begins  to  show  itself  among  the 
oldest  of  the  Hindu  law-writers  whose  treatises  have  sur- 
vived. Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  99. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  adultery;  involv- 
ing or  implying  adultery : as,  adulterine  fiction ; 
adulterine  marriage  (used  by  St.  Augustine  of 
a second  marriage  after  divorce). — 3.  Charac- 
terized by  adulteration;  spurious;  base:  as, 
adulterine  drugs  or  metals.  [A  Latinism,  now 
rare.] — 4f.  Illegitimate;  illicit;  unauthorized: 
as,  adulterine  castles  (castles  built  by  the  Nor- 
man barons  in  England,  after  the  conquest, 
without  royal  warrant). 

The  adulterine  guilds,  from  which  heavy  sums  were  ex- 
acted in  1180,  were  stigmatised  as  adulterine  because  they 
had  not  purchased  the  right  of  association,  as  the  older 
legal  guilds  had  done,  and  had  set  themselves  up  against 
the  government  of  the  city  which  the  king  had  recognised 
by  his  charter.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  III.  584. 

II.  n.  In  civil  law,  a child  begotten  in  adultery, 
adulterize  (a-dul'ter-iz),  v.  i.  [<  adulter  + 4ze.] 
To  be  guilty 'of  adultery.  Milton.  Also  spelled 
adulterise.  [Rare.] 

Where  did  God  ever  will  thee  to  lie,  to  swear,  to  op- 
press, to  adulterise  } Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  365. 

adulterous  (a-dul'ter-us),  a.  [<  adulter  + -mis  ; 
substituted  for  the  older  form  advoutrous,  q.  v.] 

1 . Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  adultery ; 
given  to  adultery. 

An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  Beeketh  after  a sign. 

Mat.  xii.  39. 

2.  Illicit:  said  of  combinations  or  relations  of 
any  kind. 

Some  of  our  kings  have  made  adulterous  connections 
abroad.  Burke,  On  a Regicide  Peace. 

3.  Spurious;  corrupt;  adulterated:  as,  “forged 
and  adulterous  stuff,”  Casaubon,  Of  Credulity 
(trans.),  p.  297.  [Rare.] 

adulterously  (a-dul'ter-us-li),  adv.  In  an  adul- 
terous manner. 

adultery  (a-dul'ter-i),  n. ; pi.  adulteries  (-iz). 
[<  L.  adulterium,  < adulter;  substituted  for  the 
older  form  advoutry,  q.  v.]  1.  Violation  of  the 
marriage-bed ; carnal  connection  of  a married 
person  with  any  other  than  the  lawful  spouse ; 
in  a more  restricted  sense,  the  wrong  by  a wife 
which  introduces  or  may  introduce  a spurious 
offspring  into  a family.  It  is  sometimes  called  sin - 
gle  adultery  when  only  one  of  the  parties  is  married,  and 
double  adultery  when  both  are  married.  In  some  juris- 
dictions  the  law  makes  adultery  a crime,  in  some  only  a 
civil  injury.  In  England,  formerly,  it  was  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and  in  Scotland  it  was  frequently 
made  a capital  offense.  In  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
day,  however,  it  is  punishable  only  by  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure ; but  when  committed  by  the  wife,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
civil  injury,  and  forms  the  ground  of  an  action  of  dam- 
ages against  the  paramour.  Contrary  to  the  previous  gen- 
eral opinion,  it  has  recently  been  held  in  the  United 
States  that  the  wife  may  have  a corresponding  action 
against  a woman  who  seduces  away  her  husband.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  the  husband’s  recovery  of  damages 
against  the  paramour  can  now  be  had  only  by  joining  him 
with  the  wife  in  an  action  for  divorce.  See  divorce . 

2.  In  the  seventh  commandment  of  the  deca- 
logue, as  generally  understood,  all  manner  of 
lewdness  or  unchastity  in  act  or  thought.  See 
Mat.  v.  28. — 3.  Eccles.,  intrusion  into  a bish- 
opric during  the  life  of  the  bishop. — 4.  In  old 
arboriculture,  the  grafting  of  trees:  so  called 
from  its  being  considered  an  unnatural  union. 
— 5f.  Adulteration;  corruption:  as,  “all  the 
adulteries  of  art,”  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  i.  1. — 6f. 
Injury;  degradation;  ruin. 

You  might  wrest  the  cadueeus  out  of  my  hand  to  the 
adultery  and  spoil  of  nature. 

B.  Jonson,  Mercurie  Vindicated. 

adultness  (a-dult'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
adult. 

adumbral  (ad-um'bral),  a.  [<  L.  ad,  to,  + 
umbra,  shade.  Cf.  adumbrate .]  1.  Shady. — 2. 
Same  as  adumbrellar. 
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adumbrant  (ad -um' brant),  a.  [<  L.  adum- 
bran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  adumbrare : see  adumbrate.] 
Giving  a faint  shadow,  or  showing  a slight  re- 
semblance. 

adumbrate  (ad-um'brat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  up. 
adumbrated,  ppr.  adumbrating.  [<L.  adumbra- 
tus,  pp.  of  adumbrare.  cast  a shadow  over;  in 
painting,  to  represent  an  object  with  due  min- 
gling of  light  and  shadow,  also  represent  in 
outline;  < ad,  to,  + umbra,  shadow.]  1.  To 
overshadow ; partially  darken  or  conceal. 

Nor  did  it  [a  veil]  cover,  but  adumbrate  only 
Her  most  heart-piercing  parts. 

Marlowe  and  Chapman,  Hero  and  Eeander,  iv. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  give  a faint  shadow  or  re- 
semblance of ; outline  or  shadow  forth ; fore- 
shadow; prefigure. 

Both  in  tile  vastness  and  the  richness  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse  the  invisible  God  is  adumbrated.  Is.  Taylor. 

In  truth,  in  every  Church  those  who  cling  most  tena- 
ciously to  the  dogma  are  just  the  men  “who  have  least 
hold  of  the  divine  substance  ” which  it  faintly  adumbrates. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  314. 

adumbration  (ad-um-bra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ad- 
unibratio(n-),  < adumbrare  : see  adumbrate.]  1. 
The  act  of  adumbrating  or  making  a shadow  or 
faint  resemblance. — 2.  Figuratively,  a faint 
sketch;  an  imperfect  representation;  some- 
thing that  suggests  by  resemblance,  or  shadows 
forth ; a foreshadowing. 

Our  knowledge  is  ...  at  best  a faint  confused  adum- 
bration. Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

Belief  comes  into  existence  when  man  is  not  reasonable 
enough  to  have  a theory  about  anything,  while  he  is  still 
mainly  a feeling  animal,  possessing  only  some  adumbra- 
tions or  instincts  of  thought.  Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  23. 

3.  In  Iter. , the  shadow  only  of  a figure,  outlined, 
and  painted  of  a color  darker  than  the  field. 
Shadow,  however,  has  no  proper  place  in  heraldry.  It  is 
a modern  abuse. 

adumbrative  (ad-um'bra-tiv),  a.  [(.adumbrate 
+ -ive.  ] Shadowing  forth ; faintly  resembling ; 
foreshadowing  or  typical. 

We  claim  to  stand  there  as  mute  monuments,  patheti- 
cally  adumbrative  of  much.  Carlyle,  Er.  Rev.,  II.  i.  10. 

adumbratively  (ad-mn'bra-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an 
adumbrative  manner. 

adumbrellar  (ad-um-brel'ar),  a.  [<  L.  ad,  to,+ 
NL.  umbrella,  the  disk  of  acalephs:  see  um- 
brella.] Pertaining  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
velum  in  sea-blubbers  ( Medusa i) : opposed  to 
abumbrellar. 

adunation  (ad-u-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adunatio{n-), 

< adunare,  pp.  adunatus,  make  into  one,  < ad, 
to,  + unus  = E.  one : see  union,  unite,  etc.  Cf. 
atone,  the  cognate  E.  form.]  The  act  of  uniting 
or  the  state  of  being  united ; union : as,  “ real 
union  or  adunation”  Boyle,  Scept.  Chym.  (1680), 
p.  94.  [Rare.] 

adunc  (ad-ungk'),  a.  [Formerly  adunque,  as 
if  F. ; < L.  aduncus,  hooked:  see  aduncous.] 
Same  as  aduncous. 

Parrots  have  an  adunque  Bill.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 238. 
The  Nose  ...  if  Aquiline  or  Adunc. 

Evelyn,  Numismata,  p.  297.  (N.  E.  D.) 

aduncal  (ad-ung'kal),  a.  [<  L.  aduncus : see 
aduncous.]  Same  as  aduncous. 

The  spire  also  opens  out  at  its  growing  margin,  . . . 
and  thus  gives  rise  to  . . . the  common  aduncal  type  of 
this  organism  [ Orbiculina ].  W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 464. 

aduncate  (ad-ung'kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ad- 
uncated, ppr.  aduncating.  [<  ML.  aduncatus, 
p.  of  aduncare,  hook,  curve,  < L.  aduncus, 
ooked:  see  aduncous.]  To  curve  inward,  as 
a bird’s  beak  or  a nose. 

aduncate  (ad-ung'kat),  a.  [<  ML.  aduncatus, 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Aduncous;  hooked;  hav- 
ing a hook : as,  the  aduncate  bill  of  a hawk, 
aduncity  (a-dun'si-ti),  n.  [<  L.  aduncitas, 
hookedness,  < aduncus,  hooked : see  aduncous.] 
The  condition  of  being  hooked ; hookedness. 

The  aduncity  of  the  pounces  and  beaks  of  the  hawks. 

Martinus  Scriblcrus. 

aduncous  (a-dung'kus),  a.  [<  L.  aduncus,  hook- 
ed, < ad,  to,  + uncus,  hooked,  barbed,  uncus,  a 
hook,  barb.]  Hooked;  bent  or  made  in  the 
form  of  a hook ; incurved.  Equivalent  forma- 
tions are  adunc  and  aduncal. 
ad  unguem  (ad  ung'gwem).  [L. : ad,  to;  un- 
guem,  aee.  of  unguis,  nail,  claw.]  To  the  nail, 
or  touch  of  the  nail ; exactly ; nicely, 
adunquet  (ad-ungk'),  a.  Obsolete  form  of 
adunc. 

aduret  (a-dur'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  adurere,  set  fire  to, 
burn,  < ad,  to,  + urere,  burn,  akin  to  Gr.  ebeiv, 
singe,  avuv,  kindle,  Skt.  ■/  ush,  bum.  Hence 
adust2,  q.  v.]  To  bum  completely  or  partially ; 
calcine,  scorch,  or  parch. 


advance 

adurentt  (a-du'rent),  a.  [<L.  aduren(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  adurere:  see  adure.]  Burning;  heating. 
Bacon.  [Rare.] 

adusk  (a-dusk'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3, 
prep.,  -f-  dusk.]  In  the  dusk  or  twilight ; dark; 
in  gloom.  [Rare.] 

You  wish  to  die  and  leave  the  world  adusk 
For  others.  Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  i.  502. 

adust1  (a-dust'),  prep . phr.  as  a.  [<  a$,  prep.} 
+ dust.]  Dusty. 

He  was  tired  and  adust  with  long  riding ; but  he  did  not 
go  home.  George  Eliot , Romola,  xlv. 

Lose  half  their  lives  on  the  road  often  miry  or  adust. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  XXI.  792. 
adust2  (a-dust'),  a.  [<  L.  adustus , burned,  pp. 
of  adurere:  see  adure.]  1.  Burned;  scorched; 
become  dry  by  heat ; hot  and  fiery. 

Which  with  torrid  heat, 

And  vapour  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 

Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  635. 

2.  Looking  as  if  burned  or  scorched. 

In  person  he  was  tall,  thin,  erect,  with  a small  head,  a 
long  visage,  lean  yellow  cheek,  dark  twinkling  eyes,  adust 
complexion,  . . . and  a long,  sable-silvered  beard. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  109. 
3f.  In  patliol.,  having  much  heat:  said  of  the 
blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body;  hence,  ar- 
dent; sanguine;  impetuous. 

If  it  [melancholy]  proceed  from  blood  adust , or  that 
there  be  a mixture  of  blood  in  it,  “such  are  commonly 
ruddy  of  complexion,  and  high-coloured,”  according  to 
Sallust,  Salvianus,  and  Hercules  de  Saxonia. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  242. 

adustedt  (a-dus'ted),  a.  [<  adust2  + -ed2.]  Be- 
come hot  and  dry ; burned ; scorched. 

Those  rayes  which  scorch  the  adusted  soyles  of  Calabria 
and  Spaine.  Howell,  Forreine  Travell,  p.  74. 

adustiblet  (a-dus'ti-bl),  a.  [<  adust'2  + -ible.] 
Capable  of  being  burned  up. 
adustiont  (a-dus'tion),  n.  [<  L.  adustio(n-),  < 
adurere:  see  adure,  adust2.]  1.  The  act  of 
burning,  scorching,  or  heating  to  dryness ; the 
state  of  being  thus  heated  or  dried.  * Harvey. 

Others  will  have  them  [symptoms  of  melancholy]  come 
from  the  diverse  adustion  of  the  four  humours. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  242. 
2.  In  med.,  cauterization, 
adv.  A common  abbreviation  of  adverb  and  of 
advertisement. 

advailablet  (ad-va'la-bl),  a.  Obsolete  form  of 
available. 

ad  val.  An  abbreviation  of  ad  valorem. 
ad  valorem  (ad  va-16'rem).  [NL. : L.  ad,  to; 
LL.  andNL.  valorem,  acc.  of  valor,  value:  see 
valor.]  According  to  value.  Applied— (l)  in  com., 
to  customs  or  duties  levied  according  to  the  marketable 
value  or  worth  of  the  goods  at  the  original  place  of  ship- 
ment, as  sworn  to  by  the  owner  and  verified  by  the  cus- 
toms appraisers ; (2)  inlaw,  to  lawyers’  fees  for  the  draw- 
ing of  certain  deeds  or  other  work  chargeable  according 
to  the  value  of  the  property  involved. 

advance  (ad-vans'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  advanced, 
ppr.  advancing.  [Earlier  advaunce,  avaunce,  < 
ME.  avauncen,  avaunsen,  avancen,  avansen,  < 
OF.  avancer,  avancier,  later  avancer,  “to  for- 
ward, set  forward,  further,  put  on;  also,  to 
hasten;  and  to  shorten  or  cut  off  by  haste; 
also,  to  advance,  prefer,  promote”  (Cotgrave), 
mod.  F.  avancer  = Pr.  Sp.  avanzar  = Pg.  avangar 
= It.  avanzare,  < ML.  *abanteare,  < abante,  away 
before,  > It.  Sp.  Pg.  avante,  Pr.  OF.  F.  avail  t, 
before  : see  avant,  avaunt,  and  van2.  The  prefix 
is  thus  historically  av-  fororig.  ah-:  the  spelling 
adv-,  now  established  in  this  word  and  advan- 
tage, is  due  to  a forced  ‘restoration’  of  a-  taken 
as  a reduced  form  of  ad-:  see  a-11  and  a-13.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  bring  forward  in  place  ; move 
further  iu  front. 

Now  Mom,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow’d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 

Milton , P.  L.,  v.  2. 

One  lac’d  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance : 

A third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  1732. 

A line  was  entrenched,  and  the  troops  were  advanced  to 
the  new  position.  If.  S.  Grant,  Pers.  Mem.,  I.  377. 

2.  To  forward  in  tin:  i ; accelerate  : as,  to  ad- 
vance the  growth  or  plants. — 3.  To  improve 
or  make  better ; benefit;  promote  the  good  of: 
as,  to  advance  one’s  true  interests. 

As  the  calling  dignifies  the  man,  so  the  man  much  more 
advances  his  calling.  South,  Sermons. 

4.  To  promote  ; raise  to  a higher  rank : as,  to 
advance  one  from  the  bar  to  the  bench. 

And  to  advance  again,  for  one  man’s  merit, 

A thousand  heirs  that  have  deserved  nought  ? 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  viii. 

It  has  ben  the  fate  of  this  obliging  favorite  to  advance 
those  who  soone  forget  their  original. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  22,  1674 
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5.  To  raise;  enhance  : as,  to  advance  the  price 
of  goods. — 6.  To  offer  or  propose;  bring  to 
view  or  notice,  as  something  one  is  prepared 
to  abide  by  ; allege  ; adduce  ; bring  forward  : 
as,  to  advance  an  opinion  or  an  argument. 

Propositions  which  are  advanced  in  discourse  generally 
result  from  a partial  view  of  the  question,  and  cannot  be 
kept  under  examination  long  enough  to  be  corrected. 

Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 

7.  In  com.,  to  supply  beforehand ; furnish  on 
credit,  or  before  goods  are  delivered  or  work  is 
done,  or  furnish  as  part  of  a stock  or  fund ; sup- 
ply or  pay  in  expectation  of  reimbursement : as, 
to  advance  money  on  loan  or  contract,  or  to- 
ward a purchase  or  an  establishment. 

Two  houses  advanced  to  Edward  the  Third  of  England 
upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  marks. 

Macaulay , Machiavelli. 

8.  To  raise ; lift  up  ; elevate. 

They  . ■ 

Advanc’d  their  eyelids.  Shak .,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

O,  peace ! Contemplation  makes  a rare  turkey-cock  of 
him!  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes ! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 
A cherub  tall ; 

Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurl’d 
The  imperial  ensign,  which,  full  high  advanced , 

Shone  like  a meteor.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  536. 

9.  To  put  forth  or  exhibit  with  a view  to  dis- 
play, [Rare.] 

And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 

Unto  his  several  mistress.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

iot.  To  commend ; extol ; vaunt. 

Greatly  advauncing  his  gay  chivalree. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  16. 

lit  . To  impel ; incite. 

That  lewd  rybauld  with  vyle  lust  advaunst. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  10. 
=Syn.  4.  To  elevate,  exalt,  prefer,  aggrandize,  dignify. 
—5.  To  increase,  augment. — 6.  Adduce,  Allege,  Assign 
(see  adduce) ; propound,  bring  forward,  lay  down. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  move  or  go  forward ; pro- 
ceed : as,  the  troops  advanced. 

But  time  advance# : facts  accumulate  ; doubts  arise. 
Faint  glimpses  of  truth  begin  to  appear,  and  shine  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Macaulay , Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
They  watched  the  reapers’  slow  advancing  line. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  375. 

2.  To  improve  or  make  progress ; grow,  etc. : 
as,  to  advance  in  knowledge,  stature,  wisdom, 
rank,  office,  dignity,  or  age. 

A great  advancing  soul  carries  forward  his  whole  age  ; 
a mean,  sordid  soul  draws  it  back. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  34. 

3.  To  increase  in  quantity,  price,  etc. : as,  the 
^ stock  advanced  three  points. 

advance  (ad-vans'),  n.  [=F.  avance;  from  the 
verb.]'  1.  A moving  forward  or  toward  the 
front ; a forward  course ; progress  in  space  : 
as,  our  advance  was  impeded  by  obstructions. 

Don  Alonzo  de  Aguila  and  his  companions,  in  their 
eager  advance,  had  . . . got  entangled  in  deep  glens  and 
the  dry  beds  of  torrents.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  90. 

2.  Milit.,  the  order  or  signal  to  advance : as,  the 
advance  was  sounded.— 3.  A step  forward; 
actual  progress  in  any  course  of  action  : often 
in  the  plural:  as,  an  advance  in  religion  or 
knowledge;  civilization  has  made  great  ad- 
vances in  this  century. 

Witness  the  advance  from  a rustic’s  conception  of  the 
Earth  to  that  which  a travelled  geologist  has  reached. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 481. 

4.  An  act  of  approach;  an  effort  for  approxi- 
mation or  agreement ; anything  done  to  bring 
about  accord  or  any  relation  with  another  or 
others:  -with  to  before  the  person  and  toward 
before  the  object  or  purpose . as,  A made  an 
advance  or  advances  to  B,  or  toward  acquain- 
tance with  B. 

Frederic  had  some  time  before  made  advances  toward  a 
reconciliation  with  Voltaire. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

5.  A forward  position;  place  in  front,  at  the 
head,  or  in  the  lead : as,  nis  regiment  took  the 
advance  in  the  march. — 6.  The  state  of  being 
forward  or  in  front;  a being  or  going  at  the 
head  or  in  the  lead:  chiefly  in  the  phrase  in 
advance : as,  the  groom  rode  in  advance  of  the 
carriage;  he  is  far  in  advance  of  the  other 
pupils.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  often  used  in  compo- 
sition, sometimes  without  joining,  giving  it  the  appear* 
ance  of  an  adjective,  as  it  has  been  called  in  such  use,  al- 
though it  is  never  really  one.  Thus,  an  advance  (-)  agent 
is  an  agent  sent  out  in  advance  of  n theatrical  company, 
exhibition,  etc.,  to  make  preliminary  arrangements;  an 
advance  (-)  ditch  or  loss  is  a ditch  around  the  esplanade 
or  glacis  of  a fortified  place,  and  hence  in  advance  of  it ; 
advance  (-)  sheets  are  sheets  of  a printed  work  sent  to 
somebody  in  advance  of  publication. 

7.  He  who  or  that  which  is  at  the  head  or  in 
the  lead ; the  foremost  or  forward  part ; espe- 
cially, the  leading  body  of  an  army, 
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I got  back  on  the  5th  with  the  advance,  the  remainder 
following  as  rapidly  as  the  steamers  could  carry  them. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Pel's.  Mem.,  I.  290. 

8.  In  schools,  a lesson  not  previously  learned: 
opposed  to  review. — 9.  Advancement;  promo- 
tion; preferment:  as,  an  advance  in  rank  or 
office. — 10.  An  offer  or  tender. 

The  advance  of  kindness  which  I made  was  feigned. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  iv. 
11.  In  com.',  (a)  Addition  to  price;  rise  in  price: 
as,  an  advance  on  the  prime  cost  of  goods ; there 
is  an  advance  on  cottons.  (&)  A giving  before- 
hand; a furnishing  of  something  before  an 
equivalent  is  received,  as  money  or  goods,  to- 
ward a capital  or  stock,  or  on  loan,  or  in  expec- 
tation of  being  reimbursed  in  some  way : as,  A 
made  large  advances  to  B. 

I shall,  with  great  pleasure,  make  the  necessary  ad- 
vances. Jay. 

The  account  was  made  up  with  intent  to  show  what 
advances  had  been  made.  Kent. 

(c)  The  money  or  goods  thus  furnished. — 12. 
In  naval  tactics,  the  distance  made  by  a ship 
under  way,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  course,  after 
the  helm  has  been  put  to 
one  side  and  kept  there: 
opposed  to  transfer,  the 
distance  made  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  original  course 
of  the  vessel  before  the 

helm  was  put  over In  ad- 

vance.  (a)  Before ; in  front : 
as,  the  cavalry  marched  in  ad- 

1 vance,  or  in  advance  of  the  ar- 

tillery. See  above,  6.  (6)  Be- 
forehand ; before  an  equivalent 
is  received : as,  to  pay  rent  in 
advance. 

They  . . . paid  you  in  ad- 
A B c,  ship’s  track.  the  dearest  tribute  of 

B,  point  where  helm  is  put  their  affection. 

over.  Junius,  To  the  King,  1769. 

D C,  advance  \ of  curve  / \ T , 

b d,  transfer  / B c.  (c)  In  the  state  or  condition  of 

having  made  an  advance  : as, 
A is  in  advance  to  B a thousand  dollars.  = Syn.  Advance- 
ment, Proficiency,  etc.  See  progress,  n. 

advanceable  (ad-van'sa-bl),  a.  [<  advance  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  being  advanced, 
advance-bill  (ad-vans'bil),  n.  Same  as  ad- 
vance-note. 

advanced  (ad-vanst'),  p.  a.  1.  Situated  in 
front  of  or  before  others.  Hence — 2.  In  the 
front ; forward ; being  in  advance  of  or  beyond 
others  in  attainments,  degree,  etc. : as,  an  ad- 
vanced Liberal. 

The  most  advanced  strategic  ideas  of  the  day. 

Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  II.  86. 

3.  Having  reached  a comparatively  late  stage, 
as  of  development,  progress,  life,  etc. : as,  he  is 
now  at  an  advanced  age. 
advance-guard  (ad-vana'gard),  m.  [Cf.  avant- 
guard,  vanguard ..]’  Milit.,  a body  of  troops  or 
other  force  marching  in  front  of  the  main 
body  to  clear  the  way,  guard  against  sur- 
^ prise,  etc. 

advancement  (ad-vans'ment),  n.  [Earlier  ad- 
vancement, avauncement, ’<  ME.  avancement,  < 
OF.  (and  F.)  avancement,  < avancer : see  advance 
and  -meat.]  1.  The  act  of  moving  forward  or 
proceeding  onward  or  upward. — 2.  The  act  of 
promoting,  or  state  of  being  promoted ; prefer- 
ment; promotion  in  rank  or  excellence;  im- 
provement; furtherance. — 3f.  Settlement  on  a 
wife;  jointure.  Bacon. — 4.  In  Jaw,  provision 
made  by  a parent  for  a child  during  the  parent’s 
life,  by  gift  of  property  on  account  of  the  share 
to  which  the  child  wquld  he  entitled  as  heir  or 
next  of  kin  after  the  parent’s  death. — 5f.  The 
payment  of  money  in  advance ; money  paid  in 
advance.  = Syn.  1 and  2.  Advance,  Proficiency,  etc.  See 
progress,  n.—  2.  Exaltation,  elevation,  preferment,  en- 
hancement, amelioration,  betterment. 

advance-note  (ad-vans'not),  n.  A draft  on  the 
owner  or  agent’  of  a vessel,  generally  for  one 
month’s  wages,  given  by  the  master  to  the 
sailors  on  their  signing  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment. Known  in  the  United  States  as  an  advance-hill. 
The  practice  was  abolished  in  the  United  States  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1884. 

advancer  (ad-van'ser),  n.  [ME.  ava-uncer, 
avaunser;  ("advance  + -er1.]  1.  One  who  ad- 

vances; a promoter. — 2.  A branch  of  a buck’s 
horn,  the  second  from  the  base, 
advancingly  (ad-van 'sing-li),  adv.  In  an  ad- 
vancing maimer ; progressively, 
advancive  (ad-van'siv),  a.  [Irreg.  < advance  + 
■nve.]  Tending  to  advance  or  promote.  [Rare.] 
The  latter  . . . will  be  more  advancive  of  individual  in- 
terest than  of  the  public  welfare. 

Washington,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  416. 
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advantage  (.ad-van'taj),  n.  [<  ME.  avantage, 
avauntage,  < OF.  (andF.)  avantage,  “an  advan- 
tage, odds ; overplus ; addition ; eeking ; a bene- 
fit, furtherance,  forwarding,”  etc.  (Cotgrave), 
= Pr.  avantage  (ML.  reflex  avantagium),  < ML. 
*abantaticum,  advantage,  < abante,  > OF.  avant, 
etc.,  before:  see  advance,  v.]  1.  Any  state, 

condition,  circumstance,  opportunity,  or  means 
specially  favorable  to  success,  prosperity,  inter- 
est, reputation,  or  any  desired  end;  anything 
that  aids,  assists,  or  is  of  service : as,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  a good  constitution,  of  an  ex- 
cellent education;  the  enemy  had  the  advan- 
tage of  elevated  ground;  “the  advantages  of  a 
close  alliance,”  Macaulay. 

Advantage  is  a better  soldier  than  rashness. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 

The  streets,  seen  now  under  the  advantages  of  a warm 
morning  sun  adding  a beauty  of  its  own  to  whatever  it 
glanced  upon,  showed  much  more  brilliantly  than  ours 
of  Rome.  W.  Ware,  Zenobia,  I.  58. 

2.  Superiority  or  prevalence : regularly  with  of 
or  over. 

Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us.  2 Cor.  ii.  11. 

I have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lxiv. 

The  special  advantage  of  manhood  over  youth  lies  . . . 
in  the  sense  of  reality  and  limitation. 

J.  It.  Seeley,  Hat.  Religion,  p.  145. 

3.  Benefit;  gain;  profit. 

What  advantage  will  it  be  unto  thee?  Job  xxxv.  3. 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that’s  his  name, 

Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  4. 

4f.  Usury;  interest;  increase. 

Methought  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 

Upon  advantage.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  3. 
5f.  A thirteenth  article  added  to  a dozen,  mak- 
ing what  is  commonly  known  as  a baker's 
dozen. 

If  the  Scripture  be  for  reformation,  and  Antiquity  to 
boot,  it  is  but  an  advantage  to  the  dozen. 

Milton , Ref.  in  Eng.,  i. 
6.  In  lawn-tennis,  the  first  point  gained  after 
deuce.  Commonly  called  vantage.  See  lawn- 
tennis.— To  advantage,  with  good  effect ; advantage- 
ously.—To  have  the  advantage  of,  to  have  superiority 
over ; be  in  a more  favorable  position  than ; in  particular, 
to  know  without  being  known ; have  a personal  knowledge 
that  is  not  reciprocal : as,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me. — 
To  plav  upon  advantage  t,  to  cheat.— To  take  advan- 
tage of.  (a)  To  avail  one’s  self  of ; profit  by  in  a legitimate 
way.  (6)  To  overreach  or  impose  upon,  (c)  To  utilize  as  a 
means  toward  overreaching  or  imposition. 

The  restrictions  both  on  masters  and  servants  were  so 
severe  as  to  prevent  either  from  taking  advantage  o/the 
necessities  of  the  other.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  146. 

= Syn.  1 and  3.  Advantage,  Benefit,  Utility,  Profit,  help, 
vantage-ground,  good,  service.  Advantage  is  the  possession 
of  a good  vantage-ground  for  the  attainment  of  ulterior  ob- 
jects of  desire : as,  he  has  the  advantage  of  a good  education. 
Benefit  is  a more  immediate  and  realized  good  : as,  a chief 
benefit  of  exercise  is  the  improvement  of  health.  Utility 
is  usefulness  in  the  practical  or  material  sense  : the  utility 
of  an  education  is  a small  part  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
it.  Profit  signifies  gain,  with  a suggestion  of  trade  or 
exchange.  A man  may  have  good  advantages,  but  derive 
from  them  little  benefit  or  profit;  even  their  utility  to  him 
may  be  small. 

And  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 

The  importance  of  the  American  revolution,  and  the 
means  of  making  it  a benefit  to  the  world. 

Washington,  Letter  to  Dr.  Price. 

An  undertaking  of  enormous  labour  and  yet  of  only 
very  partial  utility.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  36. 

What  profit  lies  in  barren  faith? 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cviii. 

advantage  (ad-van'taj),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ad- 
vantaged, ppr.  advantaging.  [<  late  ME.  avan- 
tage, < OF.  avantager,  avantagier , later  avan- 
tager,  “to  advantage,  give  advantage  unto,” 
etc.  (Cotgrave);  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  benefit;  be  of  service  to;  yield  profit  or 
gain  to. 

What  is  a man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away  ? Luke  ix.  25. 

If  trade  pinches  the  mind,  commerce  liberalizes  it ; and 
Boston  was  also  advantaged  with  the  neighborhood  of  the 
country’s  oldest  college,  which  maintained  the  wholesome 
traditions  of  culture.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  96. 

2f.  To  gain  ground  or  win  acceptance  for;  pro- 
mote or  further.  [Rare.] 

The  Stoics  that  opinioned  the  souls  of  wise  men  dwelt 
about  the  moon,  and  those  of  fools  wandered  about  the 
earth,  advantaged  the  conceit  of  this  effect. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

3f.  To  increase,  as  by  interest. 

Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 
Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 


In  hot,  and,  zool.,  appearing  casually,  or  in 
an  abnormal  or  unusual  position  or  place  ; oc- 
curring as  a straggler  or  away  from  its  natural 
position  or  habitation;  adventive. 

The  inflorescence  [of  Cuscata  glomerata ] is  developed 
from  numerous  crowded  adventitious  buds,  and  not  by  the 
repeated  branching  of  axillary.  " 
commonly  stated. 
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4).  Beflexively,  to  cause  to  be  an  advantage  to ; 
avail  (one’s  self). 

It  is  observed  of  wolves,  that  when  they  go  to  the  fold 
for  prey,  they  will  be  sure  to  advantage  themselves  of  the 
wind.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  121. 

n.  intrans.  To  gain  an  advantage : be  bene- 
fited. 

The  carnivora  advantage  by  the  accident  of  their  painted 
skins.  P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  185. 

advantageable  (ad-van'taj-a-bl),  a.  [Early 
mod.  E.  avantageable < advantage  + -able,] 

Profitable;  convenient;  gainful.  [Bare.] 

It  is  advantageable  to  a physician  to  be  called  to  the 
cure  of  declining  disease.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

advantage-ground  ( ad  - van 'taj- ground),  n. 

Vantage-ground.  Clarendon. 
advantageous  (ad-van-ta'jus),  a.  [Formerly 
advantagious:  (advantage,  n.,  + -ous,  after  F.  ...  - 

avantageux,  ( avantage .]  Of  advantage ; fur-  *sjstlng  of  connective  tissue, 
nisliing  convenience  or  opportunity  to  gain  adyentltlOUS  (ad-ven-tish  us),  a. 
benefit;  gainful;  profitable;  useful;  beneficial: 
as,  an  advantageous  position  of  the  troops;  trade 
is  advantageous  to  a nation. 

• Between  these  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  a Very 
advantageous  traffic  was  at  first  carried  on. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxv. 

It  is  evident  that  they  [changes  in  color]  are  under  the 
control  of  the  fish,  and  therefore  advantageous. 

Science,  IV.  339. 

= Syn.  Helpful,  serviceable,  favorable,  remunerative. 

advantageously  (ad-van-ta/jus-li),  adv.  In  an 
advantageous  manner ; with  advantage ; profit- 
ably; usefully;  conveniently. 

It  was  advantageously  situated,  there  being  an  easy 
. passage  from  it  to  India  by  sea.  Arbuthnot. 

Their  mother  is  evidently  not  without  hopes  of  seeing 
one,  at  least  [of  her  daughters],  advantageously  settled  in 
life.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  184. 

advantageousness  (ad-van-ta'jus-nes),m.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  advantageous ; profit- 
ableness ; usefulness ; convenience. 

The  last  property,  which  qualities  God  for  the  fittest  ob- 
ject  of  our  love,  is,  the  advantageousness  of  His  to  us,  both 
in  the  present  and  the.  future  life.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  279. 

advectitious  (ad-vek-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  adveo- 
titius,  prop,  advecticius,  brought  to  a place  from 
a distance,  foreign,  < adveotms,  pp.  of  advehere, 
bring  to:  see  advehent]  Brought  from  another 
place.  Blount. 

advehent  (ad've-hent),  a.  [<  L,  adpehen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  advehere , bring  to,  earry  to,  < ad,  to,  + 
vehere,  bring,  carry:  see  vehicle,  convey .]  Bring- 
ing; carrying  to;  afferent:  in  anat.,  applied 
to  sundry  vessels  : the  opposite  of  revehent. 
advene  (ad-ven'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  advenire,  come  to, 
arrive  at,  < ad,  to,  + venire,  come,  = E.  come,  q.  v. 

Cf.  convene,  intervene,  supervene .]  To  accede 
or  come ; be  added  or  become  a paid,  though 
not  essential.  [Bare.] 

Where  no  act  of  the  will  advenes  as  a co-efficient. 

Coleridge,  -Remains  (1836),  III.  ID. 

advenientt  (ad-ve'nient),  a.  [<L.  advenien(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  advenire:  s ee" advene]  Advening;  com- 
ing from  without ; superadded. 

Divided  from  truth  in  themselves,  they  are  yet  farther 
removed  by  advenient  deception. 

^ Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err,,  i,  3. 

advent  (ad'vent),  n.  [<  ME.  advent,  < L.  ad - 
ventus,  a coming  to,  approach,  < advenire : see 
advene.']  1.  A coming  into  place,  view,  or  be- 
ing; visitation;  arrival;  accession:  as,  the  ad- 
vent of  visitors,  of  an  infant,  or  of  death.  [A 
modern  use  of  the  word,  the  ecclesiastical  use 
having  been  the  original  one  in  English.] 

With  the  advent  of  the  empire  all  this  was  destined  to 
undergo  a complete  change. 

Merivale,  Roman  Empire,  xxxv. 

With  the  advent  to  power  of  a liberal-minded  Sovereign 
...  it  might  have  been  expected  that  there  would  be  an 
immediate  change  in  the  Government  of  Piedmont. 

E.  Dicey , Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  54. 

Specifically — 2.  The  coming  of  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Hence — 3.  [cap,]  Ec - 
cles.,  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Nativity.  It  includes  four  Sundays,  reck- 
oning from  the  Sunday  nearest  St.  Andrew's  day  (Nov.  30) 
to  Christmas  eve,  and  has  been  observed  since  the  sixth 
century  as  a season  of  devotion  with  reference  to  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  in  the  flesh  and  to  his  second  coming  to  judge 
the  world ; in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  observed  also  as 
a time  of  penance  and  fasting.  In  the  Oriental  and  Greek 
Ch  aches  the  period  includes  six  Sundays,  or  forty  days. — 

Second  advent,  the  second  coming  of  Christ  tq  establish 
a personal  reign  upon  the  earth,  as  its  king.  See  mille- 
narianism  and  premillennialism. 

Adventist  (ad'ven-tist),  n.  [<  advent  + -ist.] 

One  who  believes  in  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  to  establish  a personal  reign  upon  the 
earth ; a millenarian ; a Second-adventist.  The 
Adventists  of  the  United  States  owe  their  origin  to  the 
millenarian  teachings  of  William  Miller  (see  Millerite), 
most  of  them  believing  at  first  in  various  dates  fixed  for 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  from  1843  to  1861,  but  after- 
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Come,  never  mind  our  uncle’s  age,  let  us  hear  his  ad- 
ventures. Irving,  Tales  of  a Traveler. 

4.  A speculation  of  any  kind,  commercial, 
financial,  or  mining;  a venture;  specifically,  a 
speculation  in  goods  sent  abroad. 

Lafayette  directed  the  captain  to  steer  for  the  United 
States,  which,  especially  as  he  had  a large  pecuniary  ad- 
venture of  his  own  on  board,  he  declined  doing. 

Everett,  Orations,  I.  467. 

5f.  Peril;  danger. 

He  was  in  great  adventure  of  liis  life. 


ward  abandoning  the  attempt  to  determine  the  date. 

There  are  seven  Adventist  bodies,  of  which  the  largest 
body  is  the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  numbering  over  100,- 
000.  They  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Sabbath,  and,  while  believing  in  the  personal,  literal  com- 
ing of  Christ,  have  not  attempted  to  set  a time  for  that 
event.  The  second  largest  body  of  Adventists  is  the 
Advent  Christian  Church,  numbering  about  27,000  mem- 
bers. The  body  known  as  Churches  of  God  in  Christ 
,/esMshave  a membership  of  over  2,000 ; other  bodies  have 
only  a few  hundred  adherents.  There  is  no  affiliation  be- 
tween the  various  bodies  of  Adventists. 

adventitia  (ad-ven-tish'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  fern. 
sing,  (so.  membrana,  or  tunica)  of  L.  adventitius : 
see  adventitious.]  In  anat.,  any  membranous 
structure  covering  an  organ  but  not  properly 
belonging  to  it  (in  full,  membrana  adventitia, 
adventitious  membrane) ; specifically,  the  out- 
ermost of  the  three  cpats  of  a blood-vessel  (in 

full,  tunica  adventitia,  adventitious  tunic),  con-  advent ure” Owl- ven'  tlir)  v. 

ventured,  ppr.  adventuring, 

[<  L.  ailven- 

titius,  prop,  adventicius,  coming  from,  abroad, 

< adventus,  pp,  of  advenire:  see  advene.]  1. 

Added  extrinsically ; not  springing  from  the  es- 
sence of  the  subject,  but  from  another  source; 
foreign;  accidentally  or  casually  acquired:  ap- 
plied to  that  which  does  not  properly  belong  to 
a subject,  but  which  is  superadded  or  adopted, 
as  in  a picture  or  other  work  of  art,  to  give  it  ad- 
ditional power  or  effect. 

Every  subject  acquires  an  adventitious  importance  to 
him  who  considers  it  with  application. 

Goldsmith,  Polite  learning,  xiv. 

But  apart  from  any  adventitious  associations  of  later 
growth,  it  is  certain  that  a very  ancient  belief  gave  to  magic 
the  power  ofimpartinglife,  or  the  semblance  of  it,  to  inani- 
mate things.  Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  117. 
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Berners. 

6.  Adventurous  activity ; participation  in  ex- 
citing or  hazardous  undertakings  or  enterprises : 
as,  a spirit  of  adventure. — At  all  adventurest,  at 
all  hazards ; whatever  may  be  the  consequence. 

In  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go.  Shale.,  C.  of'E.,  ii.  2. 
Bill  of  adventure.  See  bills. 

pret.  and  pp.  ad- 
...  [<  ME.  aventuren, 

usually  contr.  to  aunteren,  auntren  (which  sur- 
vives, prob.,  in  saunter,  q.  v.),  < OF.  aventurer 
= Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  aventnrar  = lt.  avventurare,  <ML. 
adventurare;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trams.  1.  To 
risk  or  hazard;  put  in  the  power  of  unforeseen 
events : as,  to  adventure  one’s  life. 

My  father  fought  for  you,  and  adventured  his  life  far. 

Judges  ix.  17. 

2.  To  venture  on ; take  the  chalice  of ; run  the 
risk  of  doing  or  suffering. 

So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Shdk.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 
Well,  my  lord,  I do  adventure,  on  your  word, 

The  duke’s  displeasure. 

Dekker  and  Webster(7),  Sir  Thomas  VVyat,  p.  15. 

n.  intrans . To  take  the  risk  involved  in  do- 
ing anything;,  proceed  at  a venture. 

Still  ye  plague  continuing  in  our  parish,  I could  not 
without  danger  adventure  to  our  church. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  7,  1666. 
Its  government  began  to  adventure  on  a lenient  policy. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  XT.  S.,  I.  349. 


flowering  branches, ^as  adventureful  (ad-ven'tur-ful), 

^Sc1a?of^^!dVentitia:’ aS^ekenttladtvr^-i^ 

adventitiously  (ad-ven-tish'us-li),  adv.  In  an 
adventitious  or  extrinsic  manner ; accidentally, 
adventitiousness  (ad-ven-tish'us-n©s),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  adventitious, 
adventive  (ad-ven'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  adven- 
tus, pp.  of  advenire  (see  advene),  + -we.]  I.  a. 

It.  Accidental;  adventitious. 

The  relative  and  adventive  characters  of  offences. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

Specifically — 2.  In  hot.  and  nodi.,  only  tran- 
sient and  locally  spontaneous,  not  thoroughly 
naturalized : applied  to  introduced  plants  and 
animals. 

n.t  n.  One  who  or  that  which  comes  from 
without ; - an  immigrant. 

That  the  natives  be  not  so  many,  but  that  there  maybe 
elbow-room  enough  for  them,  And  for  the  advehtives  also. 

Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

adventry  t (ad-ven'tri),  n.  [<  adventure,  as  if  *ad- 
ventury]  An  enterprise ; an  adventure.  [Bare.] 

Act  a braVe  work,  call  it  thy  last  adventry. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

Adventual  (ad-ven' tu-al),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  xad- 
ventualis,  ( adventus  (adventu-),  approach:  see 
advent.]  Belating  to  the  season  of  Advent. 

Bp.  Sanderson. 

adventure  (ad-ven'tur),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  of- 
ten also  adventer,(  ME.  aventure,  auenture,  often 
contr.  auntmir,  aunter,  anter,  etc.,  < OF  (and 
F.)  aventure  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  amentum  = It.  av- 
ventilra  = Fries,  aventure  = MHG.  mentiure,  <5. 
abentcuer  = Dan.  ceventyr,  eventyr  = Sw.  afven- 
tyr,  < ML.  aventura,  also  adventura,  lit.  a thing 
about  to  happen,  < L.  advenire,  fut.  part,  act. 
adven turns,  come  to,  happen : see  advene. 

The  ME.  prefix  a - (a-11)  has  been  restored  to 
its,orig.  L.  form  ad-.  Hence  peradventure,  q.  v. 

Cf . venture.]  If.  That  which  comes  or  happens 
to  one ; hap ; chance ; fortune ; luck. 

Searching  of  thy  wound, 

I have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  4. 

And  as  my  fair  adventure  fell,  I found 
A lady  all  in  white,  with  laurel  crown’d. 

Dry  den,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  463. 

2.  A hazardous  enterprise ; an  undertaking  of 
uncertain  issue,  or  participation  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking. 

He  forged, 

But  that  was  later,  boyish  histories 
Of  battle,  bold  adventure,  dungeon,  wreck. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

3.  A remarkable  occurrence  in  one’s  personal 
history ; a noteworthy  event  or  experience  in 
one’s  life. 


Srierw.e  tv  <u9  'w  sur  -m,,  a.  Given  to 

’ ‘ - adventure;  full  of  enterprise.  [Bare.] 

! ' „ . n.  Haz- 

ardous enterprise. 

Wiser  Raymond  us,  in  his  closet  pent, 

Laughs  at  such  danger  and  adventurement. 

Bp.  Halt,  Satires,  IV.  iii.  35. 

adventurer  (ad-ven'tiir-er),  n.  [Late  ME.  ad- 
ven  torer,  a gamester,  suggested  by  F.  aventurier, 
with  same  sense,  < ML.  adventurarius,  -erius  : 
see  adventure  and  -er]  1.  One  who  engages 
in  adventure;  an  undertaker  of  uncertain  or 
hazardous  actions  or  enterprises,  as  in  travel, 
war,  trade,  speculation,  etc. : as,  the  Young  Ad- 
venturer, a title  given  to  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  on  account  of  his  leading  the  desperate 
insurrection  of  1745.  Specifically — (a)  One  of  a class 
of  soldiers  in  the  middle  ages  who  sold  their  services  to 
the  highest  bidder,  or  fought  and  plundered  on  their  own 
account.  ( b ) Formerly,  a seeker  of  fortune  by  foreign 
trade,  travel,  or  emigration ; one  who  engaged  in  foreign 
discovery,  colonization,  or  speculation,  for  the  sake  of 
profit,  especially  in  North  America. 

While  these  things  were  thus  acting  in  America,  the 
adventurers  in  England  were  providing,  though  too  tedi- 
ously, to  send  them  recruits.  Beverley,  Virginia,  i.  If  7. 

The  [colonial]  governor  [of  Maryland)  was  authorized  to 
erect  each  holding  of  1,000  acres  and  over  into  a manor,  to 
be  called  by  such  name  as  the  adventurer  or  adventurers 
shall  desire.  Johns  Ihrpkins  XJniv.  Stud.,  III.  319. 


(c)  In  general,  one  who  undertakes  any  great  commercial 
risk  or  speculation ; a speculator ; in  mining,  a share- 
holder in  or  promoter  of  mines,  particularly  under,  the 
cost-book  system.  See  cost-book. 

2.  Iu  a bad  sense,  a seeker  of  fortune  by  un- 
derhand or  equivocal  means;  a speculator  upon 
the  credulity  or  good  nature  of  others:  espe- 
cially, one  who  ingratiates  himself  with  soci- 
ety  by  false  show  or  pretense  in  order  to  gain 
a surreptitious  livelihood. — Adventurer  tunnel 
See  tunnel. — Merchant  Adventurers,  the  title  of  a com! 
mercial  company  first  established  in  Antwerp,  and  char- 
tered in  England  by  Henry  IV.  in  1406,  and  by  successive 
sovereigns  down  to  Charles  I.  in  1634,  who  carried  on 
trading  and  colonizing  enterprises  in  North  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Several  local  associations  of 
merchants  still  exist  in  England  under  this  name,  that  of 
Newcastle  reckoning  its  origin  from  the  seventeenth  year 
of  King  John  (1216). 

adventuresome  (ad-ven' tur-sum),  a.  [<  ad- 
venture, n.,  + -some]  Bold;  daring;  adventur- 
ous ; incurring  hazard.  See  venturesome. 

Adventuresome,  I send 
My  herald  thought  into  a wilderness. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

adventuresomeness  (ad-ven'tur-sum-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  bold  and  venturesome. 

adventuress  (ad-ven'tur-es),  n.  [<  adventurer 
+ -ess]  A female  adventurer ; a woman  en- 
gaged in  or  capable  of  bold  enterprises,  espe- 
cially enterprises  of  equivocal  character. 
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It  might  be  very  well  for  Lady  Bareacres  . . . and  other 
ladies  ...  to  cry  fie  at  the  idea  of  the  odious  ad  venturess 
making  her  curtsey  before  the  sovereign. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xlviii. 

adventurous  (ad-ven'tur-us),  a.  [<ME.  amen- 
turous , aven turns,  aunlerous,  etc.,  < OF.  aventeros , 
F.  aventureux  = Pr.  aventur  os  = It.  avventuroso : 
see  adventure , n.,  and  - ous .]  1.  Inclined  or 
willing  to  incur  hazard  or  engage  in  adven- 
tures ; bold  to  encounter  danger ; daring ; ven- 
turesome; courageous;  enterprising. 

In  many  a doubtful  fight, 

Was  never  known  a more  advent' roue  knight. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  2207. 

Th’  adventurous  baron  the  bright  locks  admired. 

Pope , R.  of  the  L.,  ii.  29. 

2.  Full  of  hazard ; attended  with  risk ; exposing 
to  danger ; requiring  courage  ; hazardous : as, 
an  adventurous  undertaking. 

Of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breathed 
Heroic  ardour  to  adventurous  deeds. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  66. 

A Greek  temple  preserves  a kind  of  fresh  immortality 
in  its  concentrated  refinement,  and  a Gothic  cathedral  in 
its  adventurous  exuberance. 

11.  James , Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  36. 
= Syn.  1.  Adventurous,  Enterprising.  Rash,  Reckless,  Fool- 
hardy, venturesome,  venturous.  The  adventurous  man 
incurs  risks  from  love  of  the  novel,  the  arduous,  and  the 
bold,  trusting  to  escape  through  the  use  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers ; he  would  measure  himself  against  difficult 
things.  When  this  spirit  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  rashness  or  foolhardiness,  it  is  considered  a 
manly  trait.  The  enterprising  man  is  alert  tq  undertake 
new  and  large  things,  not  necessarily  involving  risk ; he  is 
constantly  breaking  out  of  routine.  The  rash  man  hastens 
to  do  a thing  with  little  thought  of  the  consequences,  and 
generally  in  the  heat  of  feeling.  With  the  foolhardy  man 
the  risks  are  so  great  and  the  absence  of  thought  is  so 
entire  that  he  seems  to  have  the  hardihood  of  the  fool. 
The  reckless  man  has  the  impetuosity  of  the  rash  man,  but 
he  is  more  careless  of  consequences.  The  rash  man  is 
too  precipitate ; the  reckless  man  shows  temerity ; the 
foolhardy  man  is  careless  or  defiant  even  when  he  under- 
takes the  impossible. 

Commerce  is  unexpectedly  confident  and  serene,  alert, 
adventurous,  and  unwearied.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  130. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  enterprising  and  far-see- 
ing statesmen  who  have  attempted  to  control  and  direct 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  IF.  1C.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  80. 

He  is  rash,  and  very  sudden  in  choler,  and,  haply,  may 
strike  at  you.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

I am  one,  my  liege, 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incens’d,  that  I am  reckless  what 
I do  to  spite  the  world.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

The  foolhardy  levity  of  shallow  infidelity  proceeds  from 
a morbid  passion  for  notoriety,  or  the  malice  that  finds 
pleasure  in  annoyance.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  194. 

adventurously  (ad-ven'tur-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
adventurous  manner;  boldly;  daringly. 

They  are  both  hanged ; and  so  would  this  be,  if  he  durst 
steal  anything  adventurously.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  4. 

adventurousness  (ad-ven'tur-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  adventurous ; daring. 

adverb  (ad'verb),  n.  [<  F.  adverse , < L.  adver- 
hiumf  an  adverb  (a  tr.  of  Gr.  eir ippyga,  an  ad- 
verb, something  additional  to  the  predication), 

< ad,  to,  + verbum,  a word,  verb:  see  verb.']  In 
gram.,  one  of  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech: 
so  called  from  being  ordinarily  joined  to  verbs 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  or  extending  their 
signification,  but  used  also  to  qualify  adjectives 
and  other  adverbs:  as,  I readily  admit;  you 
speak  wisely;  very  cold;  naturally  brave;  very 
generally  acknowledged;  much  more  clearly. 
Adverbs  may  be  classified  as  follows : (1)  Adverbs  of  place 
and  “motion,  as  here,  there,  up,  out,  etc.  (2)  Of  time  and 
succession,  as  now,  then,  often,  ever,  etc.  (3)  Of  manner 
and  quality,  as  so,  thus,  well,  truly,  faithfully,  etc.  (4)  Of 
measure  and  degree,  as  much,  more,  very,  enough,  etc.  (5) 
Of  modality,  as  surely,  not,  perhaps,  therefore,  etc.  Often 

^.abbreviated  adv. 

adverbial  (ad-ver'bi-al),  a.  [<  L.  adverbialis, 

< adverbium,  adverb : "see  adverb.]  1 . Pertain- 
ing to,  or  having  the  character  or  force  of,  an 
adverb. — 2.  Much  inclined  to  use  adverbs; 
given  to  limiting  or  qualifying  one’s  state- 
ments. [Rare.] 

He  is  also  wonderfully  adverbial  in  his  expressions,  and 
breaks  off  with  a “ Perhaps”  and  a nod  of  the  head  upon 
matters  of  the  most  indifferent  nature.  Tatler,  No.  191. 
Adverbial  modality  (of  a proposition),  in  logic,  modal- 
ity expressed  by  an  adverb : as,  offenses  necessarily  come : 
opposed  to  nominal  modality,  which  is  expressed  by  an 
adjective : as,  it  is  necessary  that  offenses  should  come. — 
Adverbial  phrase,  or  adverb-phrase,  a collocation  of 
two  or  more  words  in  a sentence  having  conjointly  the 
grammatical  force  of  an  adverb.  The  most  distinct  ad- 
verbial phrases  consist  of  a preposition  and  a noun  or  a 
word  used  as  a noun,  with  or  without  adjuncts,  as  on  the 
whole,  in  very  deed,  by  the  icay,  by  chance,  of  course.  In 
this  dictionary  many  such  phrases  in  common  use  are  de- 
fined under  their  principal  words.  Many  elliptical  phrases 
without  a preposition  are  in  reality  adverbial,  but  are  not 
usually  treated  as  such : as,  he  goes  there  every  day ; this 
is  many  times  larger  than  that.  Some  phrases  have  been 
made  compound  adverbs  by  coalescence,  as  indeed , per- 
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chance,  nevertheless,  nowadays.  See  prepositional  phrase, 
under  prepositional. 

adverbiality  ( ad-ver-bi-al 'i-ti) , n.  [<  adverbial 
+ Aty  ; = F.  adverbialite.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  adverbial ; adverbial  form  of  expres- 
sion. AT.  E.  D. 

adverbialize  (ad-ver'bi-al-iz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  adverbialized , ppr.  adverbializing.  [<  adver- 
bial + -ize.]  To  give  the  form  or  force  of  an 
adverb  to  ; use  as  an  adverb. 

adverbially  (ad-ver'bi-al-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner or  with  the  force  or  character  of  an  ad- 
verb ; as  an  adverb. 

adversaria  (ad-ver-sa'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  (sc. 
scripta ),  miscellaneous  notes,  memoranda,  lit. 
writings  lying  before  one’s  eyes,  < adversarius, 
turned  toward,  being  in  front  of,  standing  op- 
posite : see  adversary.]  A miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  notes,  remarks,  or  selections  ; a com- 
monplace-book ; memoranda  or  annotations. 

These  parchments  are  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Paul’s 
adversaria.  Bp.  Bull,  Sermons. 

adversarious  (ad-ver-sa'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  adver- 
sarius : see  adversary.]  Adverse ; hostile. 

adversary  (ad'ver-sa-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ad- 
versary, adversarie  (also  adversere,  < AF.  ad- 
verser, OF.  adversier , aversier , mod.  F.  adver- 
saire),  < L.  adversarius , a.,  standing  opposite 
or  opposed  to,  turned  toward,  < adversarius,  n., 
antagonist,  opponent,  < adversus,  opposite : see 
adverse , a.]  I .a.  1.  Opposed;  opposite  to; 
adverse:  antagonistic:  as,  “ adversary  forces,” 
Bp.  King.  [Rare  or  obsolete . ] — 2.  In  law,  hav- 
ing an  opposing  party,  in  contradistinction  to 
unopposed : as,  an  adversary  suit. 

II.  n. ; pi.  adversaries  (ad'v&r-sa-riz).  1. 
One  who  arcts  adversely  or  inimicaliy ; an  un- 
friendly opponent  or  antagonist ; an  enemy. 

The  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries. 

Nahum  i.  2. 

We  carry  private  and  domestic  enemies  within,  public 
and  more  hostile  adversaries  without. 

Sir  T.  Bro  wne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  7. 

Specifically — 2.  [cap.]  The  devil  ; Satan  as 
the  general  enemy  of  mankind : as,  the  wiles 
of  the  Adversary. — 3.  An  opponent  in  a con- 
test; one  who  contends  against  another  or 
strives  for  victory ; a contestant. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  . . . lest  at  any 
time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge.  Mat.  v.  25. 

Forsaketh  yet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  his  adversary’s  odds. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  5. 

The  adversaries  may  consult  as  to  a fresh  deal  [in  whist]. 

American  Hoyle,  p.  2. 
s=  Syn.  1 and  3.  Adversary,  Antagonist,  Opponent,  Enemy, 
Foe.  These  words  vary  in  strength  according  as  they  ex- 
press spirit,  action,  or  relation.  A foe  has  most  of  the  spirit 
of  enmity,  or  is  actively  hostile.  The  word  is  more  used  in 
poetry  than  in  prose.  Enemy,  as  denoting  an  opponent  in 
war,  or  a member  of  an  opposing  party,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  personal  hostility.  Opponent,  adversary,  and  antago- 
nist are  less  severe  in  their  opposition,  and  need  have  no  an- 
imosity. Opponent  is  often  a passive  word ; antagonist  is 
always  active  and  personal.  A man  may  be  our  opponent 
in  an  argument  or  a lawsuit,  our  adversary  in  a game,  as 
chess,  our  antagonist  in  a wrestling-  or  boxing-match,  or 
other  occasion  of  strenuous  exertion : the  choice  between 
the  three  words  depends  chiefly  upon  the  measure  of  ac- 
tivity involved.  In  the  Bible,  adversary  covers  the  mean- 
ing of  all  five  words. 

I will  be  . . . an  adversary  to  thine  adversaries. 

Ex.  xxiiL  22. 

He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves  and 
sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

In  the  Socratic  way  of  dispute  you  agree  to  everything 
your  opponent  advances.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  239. 

If  they  are  spared  by  the  humanity  of  the  enemy  and 
earned  from  the  field,  it  is  but  a prolongation  of  torment. 

R.  Hall,  Mod.  Infidelity. 

Those  who  are  national  or  political  enemies  are  often 
private  friends.  Crabb. 

No  man’s  defects  sought  they  to  know, 

So  never  made  themselves  a foe.  Prior,  Epitaph. 

adversaryt  (ad'ver-sa-ri),  v.  t.  [<  adversary,  a.] 
To  antagonize ; oppose. 

To  give  any  retorting  accounts  of  the  principal  persons 
who  thus  ad versaried  him.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  ii.  12. 

adversationt  (ad-ver-sa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adver- 
satio(n-),(.  adversari,  pp.  adversatus,  oppose : see 
adverse,  i>.]  The  state  of  being  adverse;  ad- 
verseness ; opposition ; hostility. 

adversative  (ad-ver'sa-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
adversativus,  < adversatus,  pp.  of  adversari,  op- 
pose : see  adverse,  t>.]  I,  a.  1.  Expressing  differ- 
ence, contrariety,  opposition,  or  antithesis : as, 
an  adversative  conjunction.  In  the  sentence,  he  is 
an  honest  man,  but  a fanatic,  but  has  an  adversative  force, 
and  is  called  an  adversative  conjunction,  and  the  whole 
proposition  is  called  an  adversative  proposition. 

2f.  Of  adverse  nature ; inimical. 


advert 

II.  n.  A word  or  proposition  denoting  con- 
trariety or  opposition. 

adversatively  (ad-ver'sa-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an 
adversative  or  opposing  manner. 

adverse  (ad'vers,  sometimes  ad-vers'),  a.  [< 
ME.  adverse,  < OF.  advers,  earlier  avers,  auvers, 
P.  adverse  = Pr.  adverse  = Sp.  Pg.  adverso  = 
It.  avverso,  < L.  adversus,  earlier  advorsus, 
turned  toward,  over  against,  opposite,  opposed, 
pp.  of  advertere,  earlier  advortere,  turn  to : see 
advert.']  1.  Being  or  acting  in  a contrary  di- 
rection ; opposed  or  opposing  in  position  or 
course ; opposite ; confronting : most  com- 
monly used  of  hurtful  or  hostile  opposedness, 
but  sometimes  of  mere  opposition  in  space. 
With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  south 
Notus.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  701. 

Thus  marching  to  the  trumpet’s  lofty  sound, 

Drawn  in  two  lines  adverse  they  wheel’d  around. 

Dryden,  Plower  and  Leaf,  1.  286. 
He  looked  upon  the  bright  green  slope,  that  skirts  the 
adverse  hills. 

Blackie , Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  167.  (At  E.  D.) 

2.  Antagonistic  in  purpose  or  effect ; opposite; 
hostile ; inimical : as,  an  adverse  party ; ad- 
verse criticism. 

The  spirit  of  personal  invective  is  peculiarly  adverse  to 
the  coolness  of  rhetoric.  De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

Error  is  adverse  to  human  happiness. 

11.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  238. 

3.  Opposing  desire ; contrary  to  the  wishes  or 
to  supposed  good ; nence,  unfortunate ; calam- 
itous ; unprosperous : as,  adverse  fate  or  cir- 
cumstances. 

He  lived,  we  are  told,  to  experience  sport  of  adverse  for- 
tune. Merivale,  Roman  Empire,  xlii. 

In  studying  the  minor  poets,  we  see  with  especial  clear- 
ness the  adverse  influences  of  a transition  era,  composite 
though  it  be.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  28. 

4.  In  bot.,  turned  toward  the  axis : the  opposite 
of  averse,  but  rarely  used.  See  anatropous. 
[The  early  botanists  used  the  term  in  the  sense 
of  opposite.]  — Adverse  leaf,  a leaf  which  has  its  up- 
per surface  turned  toward  the  stem.— Adverse  posses- 
sion, in  law,  occupancy  of  realty  as  if  by  right  without 
molestation,  which  may  at  length  ripen  into  a sufficient 
title.— Adverse  radicle,  in  bot.,  a radicle  turned  toward 
the  hiluin,  as  in  anatropous  seeds.  See  anatropous.  = Syn. 

1.  Opposite,  contrary,  unfavorable. — 2.  Averse,  Inimical, 
etc.  See  hostile. — 3.  Unfortunate,  unlucky,  calamitous, 
untoward,  disastrous. 

adverse!  (ad-vers'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  adversari,  op- 
pose, < adversus,  opposite  : see  adverse,  a.]  To 
oppose. 

Fortune  should  him  adverse.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  ii. 

adversely  (ad'vers-li),  adv.  In  an  adverse 
manner ; oppositely ; inimicaliy  ; offensively  ; 
unfortunately ; unprosperously ; in  a manner 
contrary  to  desire  or  success. 

If  the  drink  you  give  me  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I 
make  a crooked  face  at  it.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

adverseness  (ad'vers-nes),  m.  1.  Opposition; 
repugnance. 

This  would  account  for  an  adverseness  to  all  our  over, 
turea  for  peace.  Ilallam. 

2.  Adversity;  unprosperousness : as,  adverse - 
ness  of  circumstances. 

adversifoliate  (ad-ver-si-fo'li-at),  a.  [<  L.  ad- 
versus, opposite,  + folium,  leaf,  + -ate1.]  In 
hot.,  having  opposite  leaves:  applied  to  plants 
where  the  leaves  are  arranged  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  stem. 

adversifolious  (ad-v&r-si-fo'li-us),  a.  [As  ad- 

versifoli-ate  + -ous.]  Same  as  adversifoliate. 

adversiont  (ad-ver'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adversio{n-), 
a turning  to,  < advertere,  pp.  adversus,  turn  to : 
see  advert.]  Attention;  perception. 

The  soul  bestoweth  her  adversion 

On  something  else. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Phil.  Poems,  p.  294. 

adversity  (ad-ver'si-ti),  ».;  pi.  adversities {- tiz). 
[<  ME.  adversite,  ( OF.  adversitcit,  adversitet, 
aversitet,  < L.  adversita(t-)s,  < adversus,  adverse: 
see  adverse,  a.]  1.  Adverse  fortune  or  fate ; a 
condition  or  state  marked  by  misfortune,  calam- 
ity, distress,  or  unhappiness. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity , 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  anil  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 
2.  An  unfortunate  event  or  circumstance;  an 
ill  chance ; a misfortune  or  calamity : generally 
in  the  plural. 

Ye  have  this  day  rejected  your  God,  who  himself  saved 
you  out  of  all  your  adversities.  1 Sam.  x.  ly. 

= Syn.  Trouble,  distress,  misery,  disaster,  woe,  ill  luck. 

advert  (ad-vert'),  v.  [<  ME.  adverten,  averted, 

< OF.  avertir,  later  advertir,  “to  inform,  certi- 
fie,  advertise,”  etc.  (Cotgrave),  < L.  advertere, 
earlier  advortere,  turn  toward ; animurn  adver- 
tere (see  animadvert),  or  simply  advertere,  turn 
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the  mind  toward,  advert  to,  notice,  regard ; < 
ad,  to,  + vertere , earlier  vortere,  turn : see  ver- 
tex, vortex , verse,  etc.  Cf.  advertise .]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  turn  the  mind;  fix  the  attention; 
give  or  pay  heed : with  to,  and  sometimes  upon, 
before  the  object  of  attention. 

He  was  so  strangely  advisable  that  he  would  advert  unto 
the  judgement  of  the  meanest  person. 

Bp.  Fell , Life  of  Hammond. 

As  I cannot  be  conscious  of  what  I do  not  perceive,  so  I 
do  not  perceive  that  which  I do  not  advert  upon.  That 
which  makes  me  feel  makes  me  advert. 

W.  Wollaston,  Religion  of  Nature,  ii. 
Even  these  primaeval  mountains 
Teach  the  adverting  mind. 

Shelley,  Mont  Blanc,  iv. 
2.  To  turn  the  attention  in  speech  or  writing; 
make  a remark  or  remarks  (about  or  in  relation 
to) : with  to,  and  formerly  sometimes  on  or  upon, 
before  the  subject  of  remark : as,  he  adverted 
briefly  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 

I will  only  advert  to  some  leading  points  of  the  argu- 
menk  Emerson,  Am.  Civilization. 

= Syn.  2.  Advert  (to),  Refer  (to),  Allude  (to),  Hint  (at),  re- 
nark ('ll non Y nnt.ip.A  Cnf\  iIwaII  (u 


animadvert  (upon).  These  words  are  primarily  usee 
the  speaker  in  the  conduct  of  his  discourse.  Advert,  to 
turn  to  a thing  directly  and  plainly,  perhaps  abruptly,  so 
that  the  hearer’s  attention  is  fixed  upon  it  for  a time. 
Refer  implies  a lighter  treatment  than  advert.  Allude, 
to  play  upon,  is  a still  more  delicate  reference  to  some- 
thing that  is  well  enough  known  to  make  an  allusion 
sufficient,  or  is  too  much  a matter  of  sensitiveness  to  per- 
mit the  speaker  to  advert,  or  even  refer,  to  it  plainly; 
for  these  or  other  reasons,  the  mention  is  slight  or  indefi- 
nite. A still  lighter  reference  is  expressed  by  hint  (at). 
See  hint,  v. 

When  ...  a well-dressed  gentleman  in  a well-dressed 
company  can  advert  to  the  topic  of  female  old  age  with- 
out exciting,  and  intending  to  excite,  a sneer.  Lamb. 

I proceed  to  another  affection  of  our  nature  which  bears 
strong  testimony  to  our  being  bom  for  religion.  I refer 
to  the  emotion  which  leads  us  to  revere  what  is  higher 
than  ourselves.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  11. 

. There  is  one  Principle  of  the  Gospel,  which  constitutes 
its  very  essence,  to  which  I have  not  even  alluded. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  278. 
And  one,  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  clung 
Like  serpent  eggs  together,  laughingly 
Would  hint  at  worse  in  either. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
H.t  tram.  1.  To  turn  the  mind  or  attention 
to ; take  note  of ; observe. 

Adverting  his  father's  dear-bought  experience. 

Uf ^ r.  vf ..  xri..  . 1 n i t i — .. 
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uj  u>  "•  iuj/c/  yijuj,  ^±LLuu.e  (.njy,  u.  mi  ^aiy,  re- 
mark (upon),  take  notice  (of),  dwell  (upon),  glance  (at),  — — 

animadvert  o.nmo  Tim.e  •>-»  ...,d  oi  advertisement  (ad-ver'tiz-ment  or  ad-ver-tiz'- 

ft  n-r.  t-  \ rTT’„„l -3  It  1 '■  T . 
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[The  Armada]  is  sailed, 

Our  last  advices  so  report. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  2. 
Specifically— 4.  In  com.,  a notification  by  one 
person  to  another  in  respect  to  a business  trans- 
action in  which  they  are  mutually  engaged,  as 
information  given  by  one  party  to  another,  by 
letter,  as  to  the  bills  or  drafts  drawn  upon  him ; 
STS  official  notice. -To  take  advice,  to  consult 

with  others ; specifically,  to  consult  one  who  has  a special 
knowledge  of  a subject ; take  the  opinion  of  a profes- 
sional or  skilled  person,  as  a physician,  lawyer,  or  the  like 
-Syn.  1.  Admonition,  recommendation,  exhortation,  per- 
_g  n rr  • . . ’ r’  suasion.  3.  Intelligence,  Tidings,  etc.  (see  news')  word 

— Syn.  2.  To  apprise,  inform. — 3.  To  make  known,  an-  notification.  ' ’ 

nounce,  proclaim,  promulgate,  publish.  advice-boat  (ad-via'bot),  11.  A swift  vessel 

11.  tntrans.  If.  To  take  note;  take  heed;  employed  for  carrying  despatches  or  informa- 
consiaer.  tion,  or  for  reconnoitering. 

Not  advertising  who  speaketh  the  words,  but  rather  adviewf  (ad-vu'),  V.  t.  [Later  form  of  aview 
xvhat  sa,d.  Fnth,  Disput.  Purg.  (1829),  P.  83.  (.V.  e.  D.)  with  restored  prefix  ad- : see  a view.}  Same 7s 
2.  To  make  public  announcement  of  anything  aview. 

of  which  it  is  desired  to  inform  the  public ; an-  advisability  (ad-vi-za-bil'i-ti),  ».  [<  advisable  ■ 
nounce  one’s  wishes  or  intentions  by  advertise-  see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  advisable  or 
meat : as,  to  advertise  for  something  that  is  expedient ; advisableness ; expediency. 


His  Ma*f  being  advertis’d  of  some  disturbance,  forbore 
to  go  to  the  Lord  Maior’s  shew  and  feast  appointed  next 
day.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  28,  1662. 

One  does  not  need  to  advertise  the  squirrels  where  the 
nut-trees  are.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  127. 

3.  To  give  information  to  the  public  concern- 
ing ; make  public  intimation  or  announcement 
of,  by  publication  in  periodicals,  by  printed 
bills,  etc.,  as  of  anything  for  sale,  lost  or  found, 
a meeting,  an  entertainment,  or  the  like. 

, It  [the  Carnival]  was  advertised  to  begin  at  half  past  two 
o clock  of  a certain  Saturday. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  113. 


* ' 7 . 

^en  was  folding  a hurried  consultation 

_ VJ.  - wlthMr-  B°o  Sawyer  on  the  advisability  of  bleeding  the 

[Early  mod.  E.  also  advertisement,  < “>mPany  generally.  Dickens,  Pickfick. 

Hsement,  avertisement,  < OP.  adver-  , Vlsable  (ad-vi  za-bl),  a.  [<  advise  + -able.] 
— , ..  - 1.  Proper  to  be  advised ; prudent;  expedient: 

proper  to  be  done  or  practised. 

Some  judge  it  advisable  for  a man  to  account  with  his 
heart  every  day;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  best  and  surest 
J®111,8®*  South,  Sermons. 

2.  Open  to  or  desirous  of  advice ; capable  of 
being  influenced  by  advice.  [Rare.J 
Pray  for  an  advisable  and  teachable  temper. 

Wesley,  in  Four  Cent,  of  Eng.  Letters,  p.  231.  (N.  E.  D.) 
=Syn.  1.  Fit,  desirable,  wise,  best. 


ment),  n.  u 

ME.  advertisement,  avertisement,  < OP.  adver- 
tisement, avertissement,  <.  avertir:  see  advertise 
and  -ment.]  it.  Attention;  observation;  heed. 
— 2f.  Instruction;  warning;  intelligence. 

That  is  an  advertisement  to  a proper  maid  ...  to  take 
Bee(l*  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 
A giving  of  notice  or  information ; notifica- 


3.  „ 0 0 JU,JL1„ua 

tion;  specific  intelligence  about  anything:  as,  =Syn.  1.  Fit,  desirable, wise,  best, 
a publisher’s  advertisement  prefixed  to  a book  advisableness  (ad-vi'za-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
(as  part  of  it).  [Now  rare.] — 4.  A notice  or  of  being  advisable  or  expedient ; advisability, 
an  announcement  made  public  by  handbill,  pla-  advisably  (ad-vTza-bli),  adv.  In  an  advisable 
card,  or  similar  means,  or.  as  formerlv  tv  r,™.  manner : with  advice 


(as 


paid  notice  of  any  kind  inserted  in  a news- 
paper or  other  public  print. 

[The  band]  with  noisy  advertisement,  by  means  of  brass, 
wood,  and  sheepskin,  makes  the  circuit  of  our  startled 
village  streets.  Lowell,  Introd.  to  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser. 

Announcements  in  the  public  journals  known  as  adver - 
tisements  appeared  while  journalism  was  in  its  infancy. 

Am.  Cyc.,  I.  137. 

5.  A bringing  into  public  notice  or  attention; 
publicity;  notoriety. 

All  these  matters  have  given  the  federation  great  ad- 
vertisement. N.  A.  Rev.,  CXIJII.  229. 


OApOi  lOUOtl. 

Vagetaffa,  Vind.  Carol.,  Int.,  p.  12.  (IV.  E.  D.) 

2.  To  advise,  warn,  or  counsel. 

I can  no  more,  but  in  my  name,  advert 
All  earthly  powers  beware  of  tyrant's  heart. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  442. 

advertence  (ad-ver'tens),  n.  [<  ME.  advertence, 
advertens,  (.  OP.  advertence,  earlier  avertance, 

< ML.  advertentia,  < L.  adverten(t-)s : see  adver-  , — 

tent.]  A turning  or  directing  of  the  mind ; at-  a“TerUsing  (ad  ver-tl-zing  or  ad-ver-ti'zing, 
. — • : — ■ i — formerlv  ad-ver'tiz-incA  n.  nJirnnurlv 


Often  abbreviated  ad.,  adv.,  or  advt. 
Foreclosure  by  advertisement.  See  foreclosure. 
advertiser  (ad'ver-ti-zer  or  ad-ver-ti'zer), 
One  who  or  that  which  advertises. 


tention ; notice ; 
ence. 

Such  a process  of  reasoning  is  more  or  less  implicit,  and 
without  the  direct  and  full  advertence  of  the  mind  exer- 
cising it.  J.  11.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent. 

Godwin  . . . writes,  with  advertence  to  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  that,  etc.  E.  Hall,  Mod.  Eire 

advertency  (ad-v&r'ten-si),  n.  [As  advertence : 
see  -ency.]  The  act  or  habit  of  being  advertent 
or  attentive  ; attentiveness  ; heedfulness, 
advertent  (ad-ver'tent),  a.  [<  L.  adverten(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  advertere,  advert : see  advert.]  Atten- 
tive ; heedful. 

Advertent  lest  he  should  be  deceived. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Wisdom  of  God. 
advertently  (ad-ver'tent-li),  adv.  In  an  ad- 
vertent manner;  with  direct  attention  or  inten- 
tion. 

The  impression  produced  on  the  mind  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent, and  that  which  Lord  Macaulay  advertently  avoided 
conveying.  F.  Hall,  False  Philol.,  p.  36. 

advertise  (ad'ver-tiz  or  ad-ver-tiz',  formerly 
ad-ver'tiz),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  advertised,  ppr.  ad- 
vertising. [Mod.  E.  also  advertize,  < ME.  adver- 
tisen,  avertisen,  -ysen,  < OF.  advertiss-,  avertiss-, 
base  of  certain  parts  of  advertir , avertir,  mod. 
F . avertir,  inform,  certify,  warn,  admonish,  < L. 
advertere,  notice:  me  advert.  The  suffix  -ise  has 
the  same  origin  as  -ish  in  abolish,  polish,  ravish, 
etc.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  take  note  of ; notice ; 
observe. 

Yet  is  to  he  aduertised  that  it  is  in  diuers  respects  that 
they  be  so  exercised. 

Bryskett,  Disc.  Civ.  Life,  p.  252.  (N.  E.  D.) 
2.  To  inform;  give  notice,  advice,  or  intelli- 
gence to,  whether  of  a past  or  present  event,  or 
of  something  future : as,  I advertised  him  of 
my  intention. 

I will  advertise  thee  what  this  people  will  do  to  thy 
people  in  the  latter  days.  Mum.  xxiv.  14. 


card,  or  similar  means,  or,  as  formerly,  by  pro-  manner ;”  with  advice. 

clamation,  as  by  a town  crier;  specifically,  a advisatory  (ad-vi'za-to-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to 
- 3 3 an  adviser,  or  to  the  giving  of  advice;  advis- 

ing; advisory.  [Rare.] 

Though  in  recent  times  Church  dignitaries  do  not  ac- 
tively participate  in  war,  yet  their  advisatnri / function  re- 
specting it  — often  prompting  rather  than  restraining  — 
has  not  even  now  ceased. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 492. 

advise  (ad-viz'),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  advised , ppr. 
advising.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  advice ? advyse, 
avize , < late  ME.  advysen , earlier  avisen,  < OF. 
aviser,  rarely  adviser,  F.  aviser  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
avisar  = It.  avvisare , < ML.  advisare , advise,  in- 
form, give  notice  to ; from  the  noun,  ML.  ad- 
visum , OF.  avis , etc.:  see  advice .]  I,  trans.  If. 
To  look  at ; view. 

They  advised  you  well  and  their  eie  was  never  off,  won- 
dering to  see  your  rich  purple  robes. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch’s  Mor.,  p.  96.  (N.  E.  D.) 

2.  To  give  counsel  to ; offer  an  opinion  to,  as 
worthy  or  expedient  to  be  followed : as,  I ad- 
vise you  to  be  cautious  of  speculation.— 3.  To 
recommend  as  wise,  prudent,  etc. ; suggest  as 
the  proper  course  of  action:  as,  under  these 
circumstances  we  advise  abstinence. 

I’ll  do  what  Mead  and  Cheselden  advise, 

To  keep  these  limbs  and  to  preserve  these  eyes. 

Pope,  Imit.  Horace,  I.  i.  51. 

4.  To  give  information  to  ; communicate  no- 
tice to  ; make  acquainted  with : followed  by  of 
before  the  thing  communicated:  as,  the  mer- 
chants were  advised  o/t-he  risk. 

So  soon  as  I shall  return  to  the  settled  country,  I shall 
advuie  you  of  it.  Monroe,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  452. 

J?^yn-.2'Jr°.c?unse1’  admonish,  suggest  (to),  recommend 
(to). — 4.  lo  inform,  apprise,  acquaint. 

II.  intrans.  It.  To  deliberate ; take  thought; 
consider ; reflect : sometimes  used  reflexively. 

Advise,  and  see  what  answer  I shall  return  to  him  that 
sent  me.  2 Sam.  xxiv.  13. 


consideration;  heed;  refer-  *°?merly  ad-ver  tiz-mg),  n.  [Formerly  also 

advertizing;  verbal  n.  of  advertise.]  If.  Noti- 
fication; information. — 2.  The  act  or  practice 
of  bringing  anything,  as  one’s  wants  or  one’s 
business,  into  public  notice,  as  by  paid  an- 
nouncements in  periodicals,  or  by  handbills, 
placards,  etc. : as,  to  secure  customers  by  ad- 
vertising. Often  used  attributively:  as,  an  ad- 
vertising agent;  an  advertising  scheme;  an  ad- 
vertising medium. 

advertising  (ad'ver-ti-zing  or  ad-ver-ti'zing, 
formerly  ad-ver'tiz-ing),  p.  a.  If.  Attentive; 
adverting;  giving  attention. 

As  I was  then 

Advertising,  and  holy  to  your  business, 

Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I am  still 
Attomey’d  at  your  service.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

2.  Giving  public  notice ; publishing  advertise- 
ments : as,  the  advertising  public, 
advice  (ad-vis'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ad- 
vise, < late  ME.  advyse,  advys,  earlier  avys,  avis, 
< OP.  avis  (P.  avisr=  Pr.  avis  = Sp.  Pg.  aviso  = 
It.  avviso),<.  ML.  advisum,  view,  opinion,  neut. 
pp.  of  advidere,  look  to,  advise,  < L.  ad,  to,  + 
videre,  see : see  vision.  The  mod.  spelling  has 
ad-  restored  for  earlier  a-,  and  -ce  for  earlier 
and  orig.  -3.]  1 . An  opinion  recommended,  or 
offered,  as  worthy  to  be  followed;  counsel; 
suggestion. 

What  advice  give  ye  ? 2 Chron.  x.  9. 

2.  Deliberate  consideration ; reflection ; cogi- 
tation. 

And  that’s  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd, 

But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  Vi.,  ii.  2. 

3.  Information ; notice  ; intelligence  ; a com- 
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..J^,v^se  thyself  of  what  word  I shall  bring  again  to  him 
that  sent  me.  1 Chron.  xxi.  12. 

Advise  you  what  you  say  ; the  minister  is  here. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  fake  counsel ; join  others  in  deliberating ; 
seek  the  advice  of  another  or  others : followed 
by  with : as,  I shall  advise  with  my  friends  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done. 

Advising  with  me  often  as  to  projected  changes,  she 
was  sometimes  more  conservative  than  myself. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  134. 


as,  I will  act  as 


3.  To  counsel;  give  advice 
you  advise. 

. [Advise ’and  its  derivatives  have  been  used  by  old  writers 
in  a number  of  other  applications  connected  with  the  no- 
tions of  seeing,  viewing,  reflecting,  etc.,  suggested  by  the 
etymology.!  J 


xxiwxmaui i7u,  iiwuiue , lnitJiiigence ; a com-  etymology.]  ^ ' 

munication,  especially  from  a distance,  con-  advised'  (ad-vizd'),  p.  a.  It.  Cautious-  nm 
tammg  information  : as,  to  receive  advice  of  a dent;  acting  with  deliberation  P 


tammg  information  : as,  to  receive  advice  of  a 
coming  storm,  or  advices  from  abroad.  [Most 
commonly  in  the  plural.] 


dent ; acting  with  deliberation. 

With  the  well  advised  is  wisdom.  Prov.  xiii.  10. 

Let  him  be  . . . advised  in  his  answers.  Bacon,  Essays. 


advised 

2.  Marked  by  or  resulting  from  advice  or  delib- 
eration; considerate  or  considered;  prudent; 
expedient:  now  used  chiefly  in  composition 
with  well  or  ill:  as,  a well-advised  movement; 
your  conduct  is  very  ill-advised. 

We  have  no  express  purpose  . . . nor  any  advised  de- 
termination. Hooker,  Works,  I.  49. 

advisedly  (ad-vi'zed-li),  adv.  With  advice  or 
deliberation ; heedfully ; purposely ; by  design : 
as,  I speak  advisedly ; an  enterprise  advisedly 
undertaken. 

advisedness  (ad-vi'zed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  advised  ; deliberate  consideration ; pru- 
dent procedure. 

advisement  (ad-viz'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  a vise- 
men  t,  < OF.  avisement  - - Pr.  avisament  = Pg. 
avisamento  = It.  avvisamento  ; from  the  verb: 
see  advise  and  -ment.  ] It-  Counsel;  advice. 

I will,  according  to  your  advisement , declare  the  evils 
which  seem  most  hurtful.  Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Deliberation;  circumspection;  consultation: 
now  used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  under  advisement. 

Among  those  that  do  all  things  with  advisement  there 
is  wisdom.  Prov.  xiii.  10  (trans.  1539). 

I have  not  decided  against  a proclamation  of  liberty  to 
the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement. 

Lincoln , in  Raymond,  p.  215. 
adviser  (ad-vi'zer),  n.  [<  advise  + -er1.  Cf. 
ML.  advisor.']  One  who  advises  or  counsels ; 
one  who  gives  advice ; a counselor : as,  a 
legal  adviser.  Specifically,  in  politics , one  of  the 
counselors  or  ministers  about  a ruler,  who  may  or  may 
not  be  legally  responsible  for  their  superior’s  official  acts. 
In  the  United  States  government  the  official  advisers  of 
the  President  are  the  heads  of  the  various  departments, 
collectively  called  the  Cabinet.  He  requests  their  opin- 
ions in  accordance  with  custom,  but  not  through  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  In  England,  until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Privy  Council  formed  the 
King’s  executive^advisers.  This  body,  greatly  enlarged,  is 
now  summoned  in  full  only  upon  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  the  ordinary  advisers  of  the  crown  are  those  members 
of  the  ministry  who  constitute  the  Cabinet,  which  is  in 
effect  a committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  ministry,  and  not  with  the  sovereign. 
See  cabinet , and  privy  council,  under  council. 

advisership  (ad-vi'z6r-ship),  n.  The  office  of 
an  adviser.  [Rare.] 

advising  (ad- vT zing),  n.  Advice ; counsel. 

Fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings.  Shak. , M.  for  M. , iii.  1. 
advisot  (ad-vl'zo),  n.  [With  orig.  ad-  for  a-, 

< Bp.  Pg.  aviso  = It.  avviso:  see  advice.]  1. 
Advice ; suggestion ; information  given : as, 
“ counsels  and  advisos”  Whitlock,  Manners  of 
English,  p.  176. — 2.  An  advice-  or  despatch- 
boat  ; an  aviso. 

advisory  (ad-vl'zo-ri),  a.  [<  advise  + - ory .] 
Pertaining  to  or  giving  advice ; having  power 
to  advise:  as,  their  opinion  is  only  advisory ; sin 
advisory  council. 

The  powers  of  both  these  bodies  are  merely  advisory. 

J.  Adams , Works,  IV.  356. 

The  general  association  has  a general  advisory  superin- 
tendence over  all  the  ministers  and  churches. 

B.  Trumbull , Hist.  Conn, 
ad  vivum  (ad  vl' vum).  [L. : ad , to ; vivum , acc. 
neut.  of  vimiSy  alive : see  vivid.]  To  the  life ; 
lifelike;  strikingly  exact  or  good:  said  of  por- 
traits, etc. 

advocacy  (ad'vo-ka-si),  n. ; pi. f advocacies  (-siz). 
[<  ME.  advocacy e,  { OF.  advocatie,  advocacie,  ad- 
vocassie,  < ML.  advocatia , < L.  advocatus,  advo- 
cate: see  advocate , n.,  and  - acy .]  1.  The  act 
of  pleading  for,  supporting,  or  recommending ; 
active  espousal. 

His  advocacy  or  denunciation  of  a measure  is  to  affect 
for  evil  or  good  the  condition  of  millions. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  193. 
2f.  A lawsuit;  a plea  or  pleading:  as,  “ advo- 
cacies newe,”  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1469. 
advocate  (ad'vo-kat),  n.  [<ME.  advocat,  ad- 
voket , - ette , earlier  avocat,  avoket,  in  late  ME. 
also  clipped  vocate , voket,  < OF.  avocat , later  ad- 
vocat, F.  avocat , vernacular  OF.  avoet , avoe , 
avoue  (>E.  avowee , advowee , q.  v.),  = Pr.  avoucat 
= £>p.  ahogado  = Pg.  advogado  = It.  avvocato , 

< L.  advocatus , an  advocate,  attorney,  orig.  a 
person  called  by  one  of  the  parties  in  a suit  to 
aid  as  a witness  or  counsel,  < advocatus , pp.  of 
advocare,  call  to,  < ad,  to,  + vocare , call,  < vox, 
voice:  see  voice,  vocation.]  1.  One  who  pleads 
the  cause  of  another  in  a court  of  law ; specif- 
ically, a lawyer  of  full  rank  in  a country,  or 
practising  before  a court,  in  which  the  civil  or 
the  canon  law  prevails,  as  France  and  Scotland, 
and  the  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
England. — 2.  One  who  defends,  vindicates,  or 
espouses  a cause  by  argument;  a pleader  in 
favor  of  any  person  or  thing ; an  upholder  ; a 
defender:  as,  an  advocate  of  peace  or  of  the  op- 
pressed. 
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That  cause  seems  commonly  the  better  that  has  the 
better  advocate.  Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

This  is  the  mode  of  the  advocate  rather  than  of  the 
critic.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  138. 

Advocate  of  the  church  (ML.  advocatus  ecclesice),  a 
person,  usually  a layman,  appointed,  according  to  a cus- 
tom originating  in  the  fifth  century,  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  a church  or  an  abbey,  to  plead  its  causes  in  the 
civil  courts,  and  to  manage  its  temporal  affairs.— Devil’s 
advocate  (ML.  advocatus  diaboli).  (a)  In  the  Bom.  Cath. 
Ch.,  a name  commonly  applied  to  the  promoter  of  the 
faith,  one  of  the  college  of  consistorial  advocates  in  the 
papal  court,  from  his  office  of  urging  the  objections  against 
the  virtues,  miracles,  etc.,  of  a person  proposed  for  canon- 
ization. Hence — (6)  One  given  to  bringing  forward  accu- 
sations against  personal  character.— Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, in  Scotland,  a society  consisting  of  the  whole  body 
of  lawyers  who  practise  in  the  highest  courts,  and  who  are 
admitted  members  after  following  a certain  course  of 
study,  undergoing  the  prescribed  examinations,  and  pay- 
ing the  requisite  fees.  It  consists  of  about  400  members, 
and  from  this  body  vacancies  on  the  bench  are  supplied. 
— God’s  advocate  (ML.  advocatus  Dei),  in  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Ch.,  the  procurator  of  the  cause  in  a canonization,  regu- 
larly one  of  the  same  order  or  country  as  the  person 
to  be  canonized.  See  devil's  advocate,  above. — Judge- 
advocate,  a person,  generally  a military  officer,  detailed 
by  the  authority  appointing  a court  martial  or  military 
commission  to  prosecute  cases  before  it  and  to  act  as  its 
legal  adviser.  It  is,  in  general,  the  duty  of  the  judge-ad- 
vocate to  see  that  the  court  conforms  to  the  law  and  to 
military  custom,  to  secure  for  the  accused  his  rights  before 
the  court,  to  summon  witnesses,  and  to  administer  oaths. 
-Judge-advocate  general,  (a)  In  the  United  States 
army,  a staff-officer  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
who  is  also  chief  of  the  bureau  of  military  justice,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  receive,  revise,  and  record  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  courts  martial,  courts  of  inquiry,  and  military 
commissions.  ( b ) In  England,  formerly,  an  official  who 
prosecuted  in  all  criminal  cases  falling  under  military  law 
which  concerned  the  crown ; now,  a subordinate  member 
of  the  government  who  acts  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
crown  in  all  matters  of  military  law. — Lord  advocate, 
in  Scotland,  the  principal  crown  counsel  in  civil  causes,  the 
chief  public  prosecutor  of  crimes,  and  an  important  politi- 
cal functionary  in  the  management  of  Scottish  affairs. 
His  tenure  of  office  ceases  with  that  of  the  administration 
with  which  he  is  connected.  He  is  assisted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  by  the  solicitor-general  and  four  advo- 
cates depute,  appointed  by  himself.  The  lord  advocate 
has  usually  a seat  in  Parliament,  and  before  the  union 
he  had  ex  officio  a seat  in  the  Scots  Parliament.  He  is 
also  called  crown  advocate,  queen’s  (or  Icing’s)  advocate. 

advocate  (ad'vo-kat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  advo- 
cated, ppr.  advocating.  [<  L.  advocatus,  pp.  of 
advocare:  see  advocate,  n.  In  the  sense  of  ‘act 
as  an  advocate,’  the  verb  is  from  the  noun.]  I. 
trans.  It.  To  invoke. 

[The  mercy  of  God]  is  not  to  be  advocated  upon  every 
vain  trifle.  Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  V.  534. 

2.  To  plead  in  favor  of ; defend  by  argument 
before  a tribunal ; support  or  vindicate. 

This  is  the  only  thing  distinct  and  sensible  which  has 
been  advocated.  Burke,  Ref.  of  Representation. 

The  most  eminent  orators  were  engaged  to  advocate  his 
cause.  Mitford. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  formerly,  to  transfer  from  an 
inferior  court  to  the  Court  of  Session,  as  an 
action  while  still  pending,  or  after  judgment 
had  been  given,  in  order  that  the  judgment 
might  be  reviewed.  See  advocation,  2.  = syn.  2. 
To  plead  for,  stand  up  for,  favor,  uphold. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  as  an  advocate ; plead. 
[Rare.] 

To  advocate  in  my  own  child's  behalf. 

Dawbeny,  Hist.  Cromwell  (1659),  Pref. 

I am  not  going  to  advocate  for  this  sense  of  actual. 

F.  Hall,  False  Philol.,  p.  75. 

advocateship  (ad'vo-kat-skip),  n.  The  office 
or  duty  of  au  advocate. 

advocatesst  (ad'vo-ka-tes),  n.  [Improp.  < ad- 
vocate + -ess.]  A female  advocate.  [Rare.] 
See  advocatress. 

God  hath  provided  us  of  an  advocatess  [in  some  editions, 
advocatress].  Jer.  Taylor,  Diss.  from  Popery,  i.  § 8. 

advocation  (ad-vo-ka'skon),  n.  [<  L.  advoca- 
tio(n-),  a calling  in  of  legal  assistance,  legal 
assistance,  time  allowed  for  procuring  it,  any 
land  of  delay  or  adjournment,  < advocare,  call 
in  legal  assistance : see  advocate,  n.  See  also 
advowson,  which  is  a doublet  of  advocation. 
The  first  sense  of  advocation  is  due  to  advocate, 
r.]  If.  The  act  of  advocating ; a pleading  for ; 
plea ; apology. 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune.  Shak.,  Oth.,  iii.  4. 
2.  In  Scots  law,  a form  of  process,  now  obso- 
lete, the  object  of  which  was  to  remove  a cause 
from  an  inferior  to  the  supreme  court  for  re- 
view or  continuance. 

advocator  (ad'vo-ka-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  advocator, 
an  advocate,  < L.  advocare : see  advocate,  n. J 
An  advocate ; a supporter. 

The  advocators  of  change  in  the  present  system  of  things. 

Browning , Soul's  Tragedy,  ii.  (N.  E.  D.) 

advocatory  (ad'vo-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  advo- 
catorius,  < LL.  advocator:  see  above.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  advocate  or  his  functions. 


adynamia 

advocatress  (ad ' vo  - ka  - tres),  n.  [<  advocator, 
q.v.,+  -ess;  prob.  after  advocatrice.\  Afemale 
advocate ; an  advocatrix  or  advocatess. 
advocatricet  (ad'vo-ka-tris),  n.  [ME.  advoca- 
trice,  < OF.  advocatrice,  < ML.  advocatrix,  acc. 
advocatricem : see  advocatrix.]  An  advocatrix. 
Swich  an  advocatrice  who  can  dyvyne 
. . . our  greeves  to  redresse. 

Chaucer,  Mother  of  God,  1.  40. 

The  emperour  reioysed  to  him  selfe,  that  Cinna  had 
founde  such  an  advocatrice. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  ii.  7. 

advocatrix!  (ad'vo-ka-triks),  n.  [ML.,  fern,  of 
LL.  advocator,  advocate:  see  advocator .]  A 
female  advocate ; an  advocatress.  [Rare.] 
advocatus  Dei  (ad-vo-ka 'tus  de'i).  [ML.] 
Same  as  God’s  advocate  (which  see,  under  ad- 
vocate). 

advocatus  diaboli  (ad-vo-ka'tus  dl-ab'o-li). 
[ML.]  Same  as  devil’s  advocate  (which  see, 
under  advocate). 

advoket  (ad-vok'),  1. 1.  [<  L.  advocare,  summon, 
call  to : see  advocate,  v.  ] To  transfer ; rele- 
gate ; specifically,  call  to  a higher  court. 

Queen  Katharine  had  privately  prevailed  with  the  Pope 
to  advoke  the  cause  to  Rome.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  I.  48. 

advoutert  (ad-vou'ter),  n.  [<  late  ME.  advou- 
ter,  advoutour,  advoutre  (also  advow-),  earlier 
avouter,  avoutere,  avoutier  (also  avow-),  < OF. 
avoutre,  aoutre,  earlier  avoltre,  avultre,  later  ad- 
voultre,  = Pr.  avoutre,  avoutro,  < L.  adulter,  an 
adulterer:  see  advoutrer  (with  additional  suf- 
fix), and  the  later  substituted  forms  adulter,  n., 
and  adulterer.']  Au  adulterer, 
advoutrert  (ad-vou'trer),  n.  [<  late  ME.  ad- 
voutrer, advouterer,  advouterere  (also  advow-), 
earlier  avoutrer,  avouterer,  avouterere  (also 
avoio-),  < advouter,  avouter,  + -er1.  See  the 
later  substituted  form  adulterer .]  An  adul- 
terer. 

advoutresst  (ad-vou'tres),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
advoutresse,  -trice,  < ME.  avoutres,  avoutresse 
(also  avow-),  < OF.  avoutresse,  avotresse,  < avou. 
tre,  an  adulterer  (see  advouter),  + -esse,  E.  -ess. 
See  the  later  substituted  form  adulteress.]  An 
adulteress. 

advoutroust  (ad-vou'trus),  a.  [<  late  ME.  ad- 
voutrous,  < advouter  + -otis.  See  the  later  sub- 
stituted form  adulterous.]  Adulterous, 
advoutryt  (ad-vou'tri),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  ad- 
voutry,  -trie,  -tery,  advoultry,  etc.,  < ME.  avou- 
trie,  avowtrie,  avutry,  -trie,  -terye,  etc.,  also 
avowter,  < OF.  avoutrie,  avouterie,  earlier  aou- 
terie,  aulterie  (<  L.  as  if  *adulteria,  f.),  also 
avoutire,  avoutere,  avoltere,  avultere,  < L.  adul- 
terium,  neut.,  adultery,  < adulter,  an  adulterer. 
See  the  later  substituted  form  adultery.]  Adul- 
tery. Also  written  avowtry. 

A marriage  compounded  between  an  advoutry  and  a 
rape.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

advowee  (ad-vou-e'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  avowee, 

< ME.  avowe,  < OF.  avoue,  earlier  avoe,  avoet,  < 
L.  advocatus,  patron,  advocate : see  advocate,  n., 
and  advowson.]  In  England,  one  who  has  the 
right  of  advowson.  So  called  originally  as  being  the 
advocate,  protector,  or  patron  of  an  ecclesiastical  office, 
house,  or  benefice. 

advowson  (ad-vou'zn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.also 
advowzen,  advouson,  < ME.  avowson,  avoweson, 
avoiveisoun,  < AF.  advouison,  advoweson,  advoe- 
son,  OF.  avoeson,  < L.  advocatio(n-),  a calling  to 
or  summoning  of  legal  assistance,  hence  in  ML. 
the  duty  of  defense  or  protection,  the  right  of 
presentation,  < advocare,  call  to  defend:  see  ad- 
vocation, and  cf.  advowee.]  If.  Originally,  the 
obligation  to  defend  an  ecclesiastical  office  or 
a religious  house.  See  advocate  of  the  church, 
under  advocate.— 2.  In  Eng.  law,  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a vacant  benefice,  it  was  origi- 
nally vested  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  but  was  often  trans- 
ferred to  the  founder  or  patron  of  the  church.  Adwwsons 
are  of  three  kinds,  presentative,  collative,  and  donative: 
preventative  when  the  patron  presents  a clergyman  to  the 
bishop  with  a petition  that  he  he  instituted  with  the  bene- 
fice ; collative  when  the  bishop  is  the  patron,  and  both  pre- 
sents and  institutes  (or  collates)  the  incumbent;  donative 
when  the  sovereign,  or  any  subject  by  his  license,  having 
founded  a church,  appoints  its  incumbent  without  any 
reference  to  the  bishop.  Advowsons  are  also  appendant, 
that  is,  annexed  to  the  possession  of  a certain  manor  ; oi- 
l'll gross,  that  is,  separated  by  legal  conveyance  from  the 
ownership  of  the  manor. 

advoyer  (ad-voi'er),  n.  Same  as  avoyer. 
advt.  A common  contraction  of  advertisement. 
adwardt  (ad-ward'),  n.  and  V.  A forced  spell- 
ing of  award.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  17. 
adynamia  (ad-i-na'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (>E.  adyna- 
mtj  = F.  adynamie),  < Gr.  adwapta,  weakness, 

< advvapog,  weak,  < a-  priv.,  without,  + dvvapig, 
power:  see  dynamic.]  In  pathol.,  weakness; 


adynamia 

want  of  strength  occasioned  by  disease  ; a de- 
ficiency of  vital  power;  asthenia.  Also  called 
adynamy. 

adynamic  (ad-i-nam'ik),  a.  [As  adynamia  + 
-io:  see  and  dynamic.']  1.  In  pathol.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  adynamia;  characterized  by 
or  resulting  from  vital  debility ; asthenic : as, 
adynamic  fevers;  an  adynamic  condition;  the 
adynamic  sinking  of  typhoid  fever. — 2.  In phys., 
characterized  by  absence  of  force, 
adynamy  (a-din'a-mi),  n.  Same  as  adynamia. 
adytt  (ad'it),  n.  Same  as  adytum. 

Behold,  amidst  the  adyts  of  our  gods,  . . . 

The  ghosts  of  dead  men  howling  walk  about. 

Greene  and  Lodge , Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 
adytum  (ad'i-tum),  n.  ; pi.  adyta  (-ta).  [L.;  < 

Gr.  ativrov,  an  adytum,  a shrine,  a place  not  to 
be  entered,  neut.  of  advrog,  not  to  be  entered, 
< a-  priv.  + 6vr6g,  verbal  adj.  of  dueiv,  enter.] 

1 . In  ancient  worship,  a sacred  place  which  the 
worshipers  might  not  enter,  or  which  might  be 
entered  only  by  those  who  had  performed  cer- 
tain rites,  or  only  by  males  or  by  females,  or 
only  on  certain  appointed  days,  etc. ; also,  a 
secret  sanctuary  or  shrine  open  only  to  the 
priests,  or  whence  Oracles  were  delivered; 
hence,  in  general,  the  most  sacred  or  reserved 
part  of  any  place  of  worship.  In  Greece  an  adytum 
was  usually  an  inner  recess  or  chamber  in  a temple,  as  in 
that  of  Hera  at  iEgium ; but  it  might  be  an  entire  temple, 
as  that  of  Poseidon  at  Mantinea,  or  a grove,  inclosure,  or 
cavern,  as  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Zeus  on  the  Ly ccean 
mount  in  Arcadia.  The  most  famous  adytum  of  Greece 
was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Pythic  oracle  at  Delphi.  The 
Jewish  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  may  be 
considered  as  an  adytum.  The  word  is  also  applied  some- 
times to  the  chancel  of  a Christian  church,  where  the 
altar  stands. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  innermost  or  least  accessi- 
ble part  of  anything ; that  which  is  screened 
from  common 
sense. 
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segagrus 

regularly  as  e in  similar  positions,  that  is,  gecidiospore  (e-sid'i-o-spor),  n.  [<  NL.  cecidium 
either  e or  e • often  impr op.  pron.  e in  all  posi-  + Gr.  cnopa,  seed,  spore.]  A spore  produced 


either  e or  e 
tions.  In  the  Continental* pron.  of  Latin*  e or 
a ; in  the  ‘Roman,’  ai  orl.)  A digraph  or  lig- 
ature appearing  in  Latin  and  Latinized  Greek 
words.  In  Middle  Latin  and  New  Latin  it  is  usually 


in  the  recidiostage  of  growth  of  certain  para- 
sitic fungi,  distinguished  by  or  peculiar  in  their 
development  by  a process  of  abstriction.  See 
(ecidiostage. 


written  and  printed  as  a ligature,  and  sounded  like  Latin  apeidifiQta  cm  ta  oi.vi  a otait  fV  "WT  ,,, - 
e,  with  which  in  Middle  Latin  it  constantly  interchanges,  f . a;%’  “•  L<  NL.  CECtdmm 

In  classical  Latin  it  was  usually  written  separately  (and  T , sla9e-i  [he  first  of  the  alternations  of 
hence  usually  so  printed  in  modern  editions  of  classical 


development  of  numerous  fungi  of  the  order 
Uredinales.  See  bcidium.  Also  called  cecidio- 
form. 

Acidium  (e-sid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a’nda,  in- 
jury, + dim.  -iSiov.]  1.  A form-genus  of  fungi, 
formerly  regarded  as  distinct,  but  now  known 
to  represent  merely  an  early  stage  in  the  life- 
history  of  Uromyces , Puccinia , and  closely  re- 
lated  genera  of  the  order  Uredinales.  Com- 
monly called  cluster-cups.- 2.  \l.  c.]  pi .cecidia 
(e-sid'i-a).  The  cup-like  organ  (pseudo- 
peridium)  characteristic  of  the  genus  or  form. 
See  pseudoperidinm. 

These  (ecidiuni-fruits,  which  arise  from  the  same  myce- 
lium as  the  spermogonia,  lie  at  first  beneath  the  epidermis 
of  the  leaf.  Sachs,  Botany  (trails.),  p.  247. 


Cooper’s  Adz. 


adz,  adze  (adz),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  ads,  adds, 
addes,  addis,  addicc , < ME.  adis,  adse,  adese,  < 
AS.  adesa,  an  adz  or 
ax,  a word  thought  by 
some  to  be  a corrup- 
tion of  an  older  *ac- 
wesa  (=  Goth,  akwisi), 
the  full  form  of  eax, 
ax,  acs,  acas,  ONorth. 
acasa,acase, ax;  but  in 


adesa  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  acs  as 
a different  word:  see 
ax1.]  A cutting-tool 
somewhat  like  an  ax, 
but  having  the  blade 
placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  handle  and 
formed  to  a curve 
nearly  corresponding 
to  its  sweep  through 
the  air  when  in  use. 
It  is  used  for  dressing  tim- 
ber, and  has  its  cutting  edge 
ground  upon  the  concave 
side.  The  adz  is  also  used,  though  rarely,  as  a weapon ; 
and  among  certain  savage  tribes  adzes  of  hard  stone  are 
richly  adorned  for  ceremonial  uses. -Hollow  adz,  a tool 
with  a curved  blade  used  in  chamfering  the  chine  of  a cask 
on  the  inner  side. 

adz,  adze  (adz),  V.  t.  [<  ads,  n.]  To  chip  or 
shape  with  an  adz  : as,  to  ads  logs  or  timber, 
adz-plane  (adz'plan),  n.  A tool  adapted  for 


texts),  and  pronounced  probably  as  a diphthong.  In  Old 
Latin  ai  appears  instead  of  ae,  and  Latin  ae,  ce  is  the  regu- 
lar transliteration  of  Gr.  at,  as  aegis  or  cegis,  from  Gr.  alyir. 

In  English  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  ae  or  as  is  usually 
reduced  to  e,  except  generally  in  proper  names,  as  Caesar, 
jUneas,  in  words  belonging  to  Homan  or  Greek  antiqui- 
ties, as  aegis,  and  modern  words  of  scientific  or  technical 
use,  as  phamogamous.  But  the  tendency  is  to  reduce 
ae  or  ae  to  e in  all  words  not  purely  Latin  or  New  Latin, 
except  proper  names  in  their  original  forms.  In  some 
names  of  changed  form  the  a has  become  permanently 
eliminated,  as  Egypt,  and  in  some  of  otherwise  unchanged 
form  nearly  or  quite  so,  as  Etna,  Ethiopia.  When  ae  rep- 
resents the  diphthong  ce,  it  should  be  distinguished  from  ae 
not  a diphthong,  the  latter  being  commonly  marked  with 
a dieresis,  as  in  aero-,  aerial,  etc. 

£-.  A character  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet 
representing  a simple  vowel,  having  when  short 
the  sound  of  English  a in  glad  (a),  and  when  (p'dAvt 
long  the  sound  of  English  a in  glare,  dare,  etc.  ' ' 

(a),  as  commonly  pronounced  in  the  United 
States.  The  form,  is  that  of  the  late  Latin  ae,  which  had 
a sound  nearly  the  same  as  simple  e (see  cel).  in  the 
twelfth  century  short  ce  began  to  disappear,  being  repre- 
sented by  a (sometimes  by  e),  without,  however,  any 
appreciable  change  of  sound.  Long  ce  also  disappeared, 
being  regularly  replaced  by  e Gong)  or  ee,  with  a change 
of  sound  through  Middle  English  e (that  is,  d in  modern 
pronunciation)  to  modern  l (that  is,  e in  modern  pronun- 
ciation). Examples  are : (1)  short  ce,  whence  Middle  Eng- 
lish and  modern  English  a:  as,  Anglo-Saxon  glced,  seed, 
cet,  hcet,  etc.,  whence  Middle  English  and  modern  English 
glad,  sad,  at,  hat,  etc. ; (2)  longer,  whence  Middle  English 
e_or  ee,  modern  English  ee  or  ea : as,  Anglo-Saxon  seed, 
rcedan,  see,  etc.,  Middle  English  seed,  rede,  se  or  see,  etc., 
modern  English  seed,  read,  sea,  etc.  Before  r,  long  ce  has 
usually  retained  its  Anglo-Saxon  sound  (at  least  in  the 
United  States):  as,  Anglo-Saxon  cer,  thcer,  hwcer,  hcer, 
etc.,  modern  English  ere,  there,  where , hair,  etc.  In  Brit- 
ish works  the  vowel  in  these  words  is  usually  treated  as  a 
prolonged  “short  e ” (as  in  met),  or  as  a slightly  modified 
“long  a”  (as  in  mate). 

JES.  The  symbol  used  in  Lloyd’s  Register 
for  third-class  wooden  and  composite  ships. 

This  class  includes  vessels  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  dry 
and.  perishable  goods  on  short  voyages*  and  of  cargoes  in 
their  nature  subject  to  sea-damage  on  any  voyage.  See 
AI,  under  al. 

-X.  The  nominative  plural  termination  of  Latin  ^oeoptosis  (e  - de  - op  - to ' sis),  n.  [NL. , < Gr. 
and  Latinized  Greek  words  in  -a  (in  Latinized  ai?oiai  the  private  parts,  + nr&oig,  a falling,  < 
Greek  also  -e,  -as,  - es ) of  the  first  declension,  nwreiy,  fall.]  Displacement  downward  of  some 
feminine,  sometimes  masculine.  This  plural  ter-  Part  of  the  female  genital  organs,  and  also  of 
mination  is  sometimes  retained  in  English,  as  in  formulae,  the  bladder. 

nelmlai,  vertebra,  mirmtice,  etc. , in.  some  cases  alongside  2ed<BOtomy  (e-de-ot'd-mi),  71.  [<  Gr.  aldola  the 

of  a regular  Enghsh  plural,  as  m formulas,  nebulas,  etc.  nrivate  narts  ■+■  mini  n fnhirur  ✓ 

In  the  formal  and  technical  terminations,  -acece,  -ece,  -idee,  R-V/; PartS,  "r  T0^*  a CUPmg’  ' TifVELV,  Cut.] 
-vrtce,  in  botany  and  zoology,  -ce  ends  the  plural  names  of  -dissection  or  tne  organs  of  generation, 
orders,  tribes,  etc.,  of  plants,  and  of  families  and  subfami-  aefauld  (a'fald),  a.  [Sc.,  = E.  onefold,  q.  V.] 

the  earliest  example  ichmophorus  (ek-mof'o-rus), ».  [NL.  (Cones,  Sin^e;  dmrSzei  b^ ^nelessfasf  th7  «e- 
1802),  5 Gr.  mx/wUpo f,  one  who  carries  a spear,  fauld  Godhead.  Barbour.  [Scotch,  aid  rare  1 
< mX/4,  a spear,  + -00, >o,;,  < cfpuv  = E.  bear1.]  aefauldness  (a'fald-nes),  n.  [<  Sc.  aefauld  + 

-ness. ] Honesty;  uprightness;  singleness  of 


view ; hidden  recess ; occult 


Ship-carpenter’s  Adz.  Railroad  Adz. 


, pi.  cedes.  [L.,  a house,  a tem- 
ple: see  edify.']  1.  In  Rom.  antiq.,  any  edifice, 
sacred  or  profane.  Specifically,  as  distinguished  from 
a temple  ( templum ),  a building  set  apart  for  the  cult  of 
a divinity,  but  not  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  augurs. 
Thus,  the  “temple”  of  Vesta  is  properly  an  cedes,  and  was 
so  termed  in  antiquity. 

2.  In  Christian  arch.,  a chapel, 
sedicula  (e-dik'u-lii), ». ; pi.  caliculw  (-le).  [ML., 
dim.  of  L.  aides:  see  above.]  In  Bom.  antiq.: 
(a)  A very  small  house  or  chapel.  (6)  A shrine 
in  the  form  of  a small  building ; a recess  in  a 
wall  for  an  altar  or  statue. 

Every  division  of  the  city  had  likewise  its  Lares  compi- 
les, now  three  in  number,  who  had  their  own  cedicula  at 
the  cross-roads.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  313. 

aedile,  sedileship,  etc.  See  edile,  etc. 
adoealogy  (e-de-al'o-ji),  n.  A less  proper  form 
of  cedeeology . 

aedceology  (e-de-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  aldola,  the 
private  parts,  + - Aoyia , < /Jyctv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  That  part  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  organs  of  generation;  also,  a trea- 
tise on  or  an  account  of  the  organs  of  gener- 
ation. 


South-Sea  Island  Adzes. 


Western  Grebe  (sEchmophorus  occiden tails). 


heart ; freedom  from  duplicity.  [Scotch.] 

Aga  (e'ga),  n.  [NL.  (Leach,  1815),  < Gr.  af 
(a‘7-)»  goat.]  A genus  of  isopods  giving  name 
to  the  family  EEgulai.  .K.  psora,  known  as  the  salve- 
bng,  is  a fish-louse  found  attached  by  its  sharp  claws  to  cod 
and  halibut.  See  cut  under  salve-bug. 

Agaeonichthyina  (e//,ji-oti-ik-thi-i'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Jigwonichthys  + -inai.]  A subfamily 
of  pediculate  fishes,  of  the  family  Ceratiidce. 
Ihe  mouth  is  of  moderate  size ; the  cephalic  spine  has  its 
basal  element  subcutaneous,  procumbent,  and  at  an  acute 
or  a right  angle  with  the  distal  element ; the  second  dorsal 
spine  is  wanting ; the  body  and  head  are  depressed ; and  the 
mouth  is  vertical  or  inclined  forward,  the  mandibular  ar- 
ticulation being  projected  forward.  The  aspect  of  the  fish 
is  very  singular. 

ffigseonichthyine  (e,/ji-on-ik'thi-in),  n.  A fish 


A genus  of  large,  long-necked  grebes  of  Ameri-  ^ tlle  fE.OWonichtliyinai. 

ca,  having  the  bill  extremely  long,  slender,  and  ji-on-ik'this),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr. 

acute,  whence  the  name.  The  type  is  JE.  occi-  ^aL(tWJ 111  a name  of  Briareus,  also  the 

dentalis,  known  as  the  western  grebe.  sea>  L$'VS>  a fish.]  The  typical  genus 

ascidia,  n.  Plural  of  oecidium,  2.  pediculate  fishes  of  the  subfamily  JEgceonich- 

cSCidial  (e-sid'i-al),  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  PlUfnal‘  But  one  species  is  known,  JE.  appelli,  occurring 
*to  JEcidium  (which  see).  111  the  deeP  sea  n,ea™ew  Zealand. 

A monograph  . . by  V6n  Thiimen  contains  an  account  T^f  of 

of  the  cecidial  forms  attacking  Conifer*,  and  includes  a „ ‘ &a&ri>  .;  U lurai  01  (Egagi  US. 


J Conifer®,  and  includes  a 

number  of  species  found  in  the  United  States. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1880,  p.  324. 

secidioform  (e-sid'i-6-fdrm),  n.  [<  NL.  aicidium 
+ Jj.  forma,  form.]  Same  as  aicidiostage. 

molding  and  rabbeting,  used  in  panel-work  by  J.  i-o-mi-se ' tez.),  n.  pi. 


aegagropila  (e-ga-gropT-l'a),  «. ; pi.  cegagropilce 
*(-le).  [NL.,  < Gr.  a'iyaypos,  the  wild  goat  (see 


Adz-plane  and  Specimen  of  Work. 


coach-  and  pattern-makers, 
ae  (a),  a.  [For  Sc.  ane,  = E.  a (emphatic)  for 
one:  see  a2  and  one.]  One.  [Scotch.] 
se1.  (As  a character,  pron.  e,  or,  spelled  out, 
a-e;  in  words,  E.  orL.,  according  to  the  E.  pron. 


wgagrus),  + L.  pila,  a ball  (or  pilus,  hair).]  A 
ball  of  hair  found  in  the  stomach  of  some  rumi- 
nating quadrupeds,  as  the  goat, 
segagropile  (e-gag'ro-pil),  n.  Same  as  aigagro- 

pila.  Also  contracted  cegropile. 

fungi,  synonymous  with  the  present  order"f7re-  ®Sagrus  (e-gag'rus),  n. ; pi.  aigagri  (-ri).  [L.,  < 
dinales.  Uromyces  and  Puccinia,  commonly  called  Vr-  the  wild  goat,  < aif  (my-),  goat, + 

rusts  tbo  ■ ayp6g,  field,  ayptoc,  wild.]  A wild  goat,  supposed 

to  be  the  species  now  known  to  inhabit  the 


mushroom,  fungus.] 


umr/TEg,  pi.  of  i uvicijc,  a 
A group  of  parasitic 


f . - W1UUIU1U*  iiiuieu 

rusts,  are  the  most  frequent  and  widely  distributed  gen- 
era,  causing  great  injury  to  many  cultivated  plants. 


iEginetan  (e-ji-ne't; 

neta,  < Gr.  A lyivyryg, 


./Eginetan  Sculpture, 
from  the  eastern  pediment  of 


segagrua 

mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  Persia,  etc.,  the  ssgialitid  (e-ii-a-lit'id)  n 
paseng  or  passing  of  the  Persians,  and  the  wild  ily  MginKMa •"  ’ 

stock  of  most  if  not  all  of  the  breeds  of  the  do-  3 J 
mestic  goat.  It  is  the  Capra  hircusoi  Linmeus,  C cega- 
grus  of  Umelin  and  Pallas,  C.  caucasiea  of  H.  Smith,  and 


Hircus  cegagrusot  J.  E.  Gray.  J.  F.  Brandt  asserts  that 
this  18  incontestably  and  exclusively  the  source  of  the  do- 
mestic  goat.  In  fact,  the  name  cegagrus  may  have  been 
applied  sometimes  to  goats  run  wild,  and  the  Capra  cega- 
grus of  both  G.  and  F.  Cuvier,  the  bezoar-goat,  ascribed  to 
.Persia  and  the  Alps,  is  said  to  Iiave  been  merely  the  do- 
mestic goat  run  wild.  The  celebrated  Angora  goat  may 
I have  been  derived  from  a different  species  or  variety 
Capra  falconeri,  originating  in  central  Asia.  The  goat  or 
ffigagrus  m all  its  varieties  is  closely  related  to  the  ibex 
Capra  ibex,  which,  however,  is  a distinct  species.  In  the 
stomach  and  intestines  of  the  goat,  as  in  those  of  other  ar- 
tiodactyls,  are  found  the  concretions  called  bezoar-stones. 
Also  written  cegagre. 

Whether  the  Capra  mgagrus  or  the  Capra  ibex  should  be 
regarded  as  the  stock  of  the  domesticated  goat  of  Europe 
has  long  been  a question  among  naturalists ; the  weighty 
aiguments  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  character  of  the 
wdd  species  which  fvas  contemporary  with  the  Bos  primi- 
gemus  . . . [are]  shown  ...  to  be  iu  favor  of  Capra 
cegagrus.  _ Oiien. 

.ffigean,  Egean  (e-je'an),  a.  or  n.  [X  I.,  Aigwum 
(sc.  mare,  sea),X  Or.  Aiyaiov  (sc.  ntAeiyoe,),  or 
Aiyaiog  (sc.  tr <Wof  ),  the  JEgean  soft,  < A lyai,  ASgcb, 
a town  iu  Euboea,  and  also  the  name  of  several 
cities.]  A name  often  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea  otherwise  called  the 
Archipelago. 

ffiger  (e  jer),  n.  [L.,  sick.]  Same  as  wgrotat. 
Algeria  (e-je'ri-S),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Mge- 
na,  or  ligcria,  a prophetic  nymph  or  Camena 
celebrated  in  Roman  legend,  instructress  of 
Numa.]  Iu  entom.:  (a)  The  typical  genus  of  the 

t3T^KtFger,Mdo’  or.ver  lePidoptera.  it  consists 
of  brightly  colored  moths  with  the  wings  wholly  or  in 
part  transparent.  The  larva;  are  endophytous,  boring  into 
the  stems  and  trunks  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  embrace 
some  of  the  most  destructive  enemies  to  cultivated  fruit- 
wees.  Sec  borer  and  maple-borer.  Also  sometimes  called 
besia.  (6)  A genus  of  Diptera  founded  by  Robi- 
neau-Desvoidy.  Also  spelled  Egeria. 

Sgerian  (e-je'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Aigeriida;.  Also  spelled  egerian. 

An  /Egerian  enemy  of  the  native  pines.  Science,  VI.  542. 

segeriid  (e-je'ri-id),  n.  A moth  of  the  family 
ACgeriidce;  a clearwing. 

JEgeriidae  (e-je-ri'i-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  < Algeria 
+ -idre.\  In  entom.,  a family  of  Lepidoptera, 
section  Heterocera , comprising  a number  of  in- 
teresting moths  related  to  the  sphinxes,  hawk- 
moths,  or  Sphingida? , and  commonly  called 
clearwmgs,  from  the  transparency  of  their 
Wings.  The  larvae  live  in  the  interior  of  the  branches 
and  roots  of  trees.  Some  attack  the  apple,  and  one,  the 
Sesia  tipuliformis,  or  currant-clearwing,  feeds  upon  the 
pith  of  currant-bushes.  Also  written  JEgeridce,  JEqe- 
rmdce,  and  with  initial  E instead  of  JE.  Also  sometimes 
called  Sesiidce. 

Ajgialites  (e^ji-aJI'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ar.ieOor, 
the  sea-shore,  beach  (that  over  which  the  sea 
rushes?  < aiaoeiv,  rush,  + cikg,  the  sea),  + -ites.] 

1.  In  ormth.,  a genus  of  Limicolce,  of  the  family 
Charadriidce,  or  plovers,  chiefly  distinguished 
from  Charadrius  by  color,  having  the  upper 
parts  not  speckled,  the  lower  never  extensively 
black,  and  bars  or  rings  upon  the  head,  neok, 
or  breast.  The  tarsus  is  comparatively  short,  with 
mrge  scutella  arranged  in  two  or  three  special  row3. 
the  sexes  are  Usually  distinguishable,  though  similar. 
The  genus  contains  the  numerous  species  of  small  plovers 
known  as  ring-plovers,  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  killdeer  (/E.  vodjerus),  the  ring-neck  (AE.  semipal- 
rnatus),  and  the  piping  plover  ( .E.  melodus ) are  character* 
istic  species  of  the  United  States.  Also  written  JEgialilis. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Mgialitidos.  Eschscholtz,  1833. 


Ringed  Plover  {sEgialites  hiaticula). 

^Egialitidse (f ji-a-lit'i-de), n.pl.  [NL./Akj. 
lites,  2,  + -idee.']  A family  of  heteromerous 
coleopterous  insects,  having  the  anterior  coxal 
ca\ities  closed  behind,  the  tarsal  claws  simple, 
and  six  ventral  segments,  the  last  two  being 
closely  united  and  the  first  two  connate.  J. 
L.  Le  Conte , 1862. 

^Igiceras  (e-jis'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  alt;  (aiy-}, 
a goat,  + nepag , a horn:  see  Cerastes.']  A 
genus  of  plants  consisting  of  a single  spe- 
cies, JE.  majus,  belonging  to  the  familv  Myrsi- 
nacece.  It  is  a shrub  or  small  tree,  found  on  the  swampy 
shores  of  the  East  Indies  and  Australia.  Its  seeds  germi- 
nate while  still  on  the  tree,  and  send  down  perpendicular 
3?*  i»mt0  mud,  thus  forming  impenetrable  thickets, 
" nic“  constitute  the  only  vegetation  for  miles  along  some 
coasts,  particularly  of  Sumatra. 

segid  (e'jid),  n.  Au  isopod  of  the  family  Mqidce. 
iEglds  (e'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mga  + -idee.] 
A iamily  of  isopod  crustaceans,  typified  by  the 
FunUv  eEga,  having  all  the  segments  beyond 
the  head  distinct,  and  no  operculum  closing 
the  branchial  chamber. 

segilopic,  egilopic  (e-ji-lop'ik),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  fegilops.—  2.  Affected 
with  fegilops. 

aegilopical,  egilopical  (e-ji-lop'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  aigilo.pic.  " , 

aegilops,  egilops  (e'ji-lops),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  alyi- 
Auip(-uiT-),  au  ulcer  iu  the  eye;  also,  a kind  of 
wild  oats,  and  a kind  of  oak  with  sweet  fruit. 
Cf . alyiXog,  au  herb  of  which  goats  were  said  to 
be  fond ; appar.  < cif  ( aiy -,  *aiyt?.-),  a goat,  + dip, 
eye;  cf.  Cup,  face,  appearance.]  1.  In pathol., 
goat-eye ; a tumor,  abscess,  or  other  affection  of 
the  inner  angle  (canthus)  of  the  eye;  some- 
times, a fistula  Idcrymalis  or  other  affection  of 
the  lacrymal  duct.  In  a mild  form,  it  is  simply 
a swelling  of  the  lacrymal  papilla,  and  is  very 
In  hot.,  a genns  of  grasses 
aUied  to  Triticum,  or  wheat-grass,  growing 
wild  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia. 
I®.  is  believed  by  many  botanists  to  be  the 
origin  of  cultivated  wheat.—  3.  A species  of 
oak,  Quercus  / Egilops  ; the  valonia-oak  of  the 
Levant. — 4.  [cap.]  Agenusof  lamellibranchs. 
James  E.  Hall,  1850. 

jEgina  (e-ji'na),  n.  [NL.,<  L.  Aigina,  < Gr. 
Atyiva,  an  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf;  also,  in 
myth.,  a nymph  of  Argolis,  beloved  by  Zeus.] 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Aiginidw. 
Eschscholtz,  1829. — 2.  A genus  of  crustaceans. 

(e-ji-ne'tan),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ACgi- 
an  inhabitant  of  Alycva: 
see  JEgina.']  I.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 

the  island  of  iEgina  or  its  inhabitants jEvme- 

tan  sculptures,  or  ^glna  marbles  a oollftfif.inn  nf  on. 


Algithalin® 

eient  sculptures  discovered  in  1811  on  the  island  ol  A>ina 
which  originally  decorated  the  temple  of  Athena.  Tliev 
date  from  about  475  B.c.,  and,  although  in  general  true 
to  nature,  then-  faces  bear  that  forced  smile  which  charac- 
terizes  the  portrayal  of  the  human  subject  in  all  early 
Greek  art.  These  sculptures  are  now  the  most  notable 
ornament  of  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  iEgina. 
iEginetic  (e-ji-net'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  AiyivyTcic6c, 
pertaining  to  Alycva,  iEgina.]  ^Eginetan;  re- 
sembling iEginetan  work. 

Thecomage  of  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia  is  entirely  on 
★the  uhgmetic  standard.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  642. 

iEginidse  (e-jin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  AJgina,  1,+ 
-iaa}.\  A family  of  Trachymedusw,  typified  by 
the  genns  JEgina , containing  craspedote  aca- 
lephs  with  a hard  discoidal  umbrella,  pouch- 
like  enlargements  of  the  digestive  cavity,  and 
the  circular  vessel  usually  reduced  to  a row  of 
cells : related  to  Geryonudce  and  Traehyneniidce. 

Ihe  order  to  which  the  jEginidce  pertain  is  called  Ilydro- 
uiedusce,  Uaplomorpha,  and  by  other  names ; it  is  that  in 
which  there  is  no  hydnform  trophosome,  the  medusai  de- 
veloping directly  from  the  ovum. 

AEgiothus  (e-ji  o-thus),  ii.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aryioOoc 
also  aiyidoc,  and  later  alyivdog,  a bird,  perhaps 
the  hedge-sparrow.]  The  redpolls  or  redpoll 
linnets,  a notable  genus  of  Fringillidw , founded 
by  Cabams  m 1851.  There  are  several  species,  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  North  America;  the  common  redpoll  is 
/E.  Unana;  tile  mealy  redpoll  is  /E.  canescens.  They  are 
small  finches,  chiefly  boreal  in  distribution,  streaked  with 
dusky  and  flaxen  brown  and  white,  the  males  with  criin- 
sonpoll  amlrosy  breast.  See  cut  under  redpoll. 
Ajgipan  (e  ji-pan),  n.  [L.,  (.  Gr.  A l yi—uv,  < alB 
(my-)  goat,  + Ilav,  Pan.]  1.  An  epithet  of 
the  god  Pan,  having  reference  to  his  goat-like 
lower  limbs,  short  horns,  and  upright  pointed 
ears,  the  other  portions  of  his  body  being  like 
those  of  a man.  See  Diopan , and  also  satyr  and 
Jam.—  2.  In  entom.,  a genns  of  orthopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Locustulee.  Scudder,  1877. 
segirme  (e  ji-rin),  n.  Same  as  eegirite. 
aeginte  (e'ji-rit),  n.  [<  ASgw,  the  Icel.  god  of 
the  sea  (or  JEgirusI),  + - ite 2. ] A mineral  oc- 
curring in  greenish-black  prismatic  crystals, 

I,^0-rPh.0^  PVoxene-  b,  composition  it  is 
nearly  identical  With  acmite  : found  in  southern  Norway, 
not  Springs,  Arkansas,  and  elsewhere,  commonly  in 
elieoli te- syenite.  Also  written  cegyrite  and  wgirine. 

nis)’  n-  [NL->  < (?)  Gr-  Alyetpoc,  a 
city  of  Lesbos.  Cf.  alyeipog , the  black  poplar.] 


Heralcles, 


of  the  temple  of  Athena. 


Aigirus  functilucens,  dorsal  view. 

A genus  of  nudibranehiate  or  notobraneliiate 
gastropods,  of  the  family  Polycerida:,  having 
large  tubercles  on  the  convex  back.  Three  spe- 
cies are  known  from  the  European  seas.  Also  written 
Algires.  Lov6n,  1S44. 

aegis  (e'jis),  [L.  cegis,  <Gr.  alyig,  the  tegis, 
also  a rushing  storm,  hurricane,  appar.  < atomcv, 
shoot,  dart,  glance ; popularly  identified  with 
nij  if,  a goat-skin,  < aip  (aiy-),  a goat : see  Aix.] 

1.  In  Gr.  myth.,  originally 
the  storm-cloud  envelop- 
ing the  thunderbolt,  the 
especial  weapon  of  Zeus; 
afterward  considered  as 
the  skin  of  the  goat  Amal- 
thea,  the  foster-mother  of 
Zeus,  which  the  latter  took 
for  defensive  armor  in  his 
war  with  the  Titans.  Ac- 
cording to  another  conception, 
it  was  a terrible  and  immortal 
arm  wrought  by  Hephsestus  after 
the  fashion  of  a thunder-cloud 
fringed  with  lightning.  It  was 
intrusted  by  Zeus  to  Apollo  and 
to  Athena,  and  became  a charac- 
teristic attribute  of  the  latter. 

2.  In  art,  a representation 

of  the  a>gis  as  a sort  of 
mantle  fringed  with  ser-  vanak«iu»  statu, 

pents,  much  more  ample  e°  n ' 

in  archaic  examples  than  l&ter,  generally  worn 
covering  the  breast,  but  sometimes  held  ex- 
tended over  the  left  arm,  or  thrown  over  the 
arm  to  serve  as  a shield.  The  aigis  of  Athena,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  primitive  representations,  bears  in  the 
midst  the_  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  and  is  usually 
covered  with  scales  like  those  of  a serpent. 

Hence,  figuratively — 3.  Any  influence  or  power 
which  protects:  as,  under  the  imperial  cugis. 

Also  spelled  egis. 

jEgithalinas  (e-jith-a-ll'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
ASgithalus  + -inw.]  "A  subfamily  of  titmice. 


-Egithalinas 

family  Farida,  typified  by  the  genus  M githalus . 
It  was  named  by  Reichenbach  in  1850,  and  by  Gray  is 
made  to  include  Panurus  and  a number  of  other  genera 
of  tits  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Egithalus  (e-jith'a-lus),  n 
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Reading  aegrotat,  in  some  universities,  leave  taken, 
commonly  in  December,  in  order  to  get  time  to  read  for 
one’s  degree. 

tot  /o  . -a  ®gyrite,_M.  See  cegirite. 

j!  (e-lu'rid),  n.  A carnivorous  mammal 

of  the  family  Ailuridce. 

xEluridae  (e-lu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Mlurus 
+ -ida.]  A family  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds, 
of  the  order  Fera,  suborder  Fissipedia,  and 
series  Arctoidea,  closely  related  to  the  Ursidce 
(bears).  It  is  based  upon  a single  genus  and  species, 
JF.lurm  fulyens,  the  panda,  resembling  a racoon  in  some 
respects.  The  technical  characters  of  the  family  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  details  of  the  skull  and  teeth,  as  compared 
with  those  of  either  bears  or  racoons.  The  tail  is  well  de- 
veloped (rudimentary  in  Ursidai) ; the  teeth  are  36  in  num- 
ber (40  in  Procyonidce ) ; there  are  only  2 true  molars  on 
each  side  of  either  jaw,  with  3 premolars,  1 canine,  and 
3 incisors.  The  alisphenoid  canal  is  well  developed ; the 
auditory  bulla  is  very  small,  and  is  separated  from  the  long 
trigonal  paroccipital  process.  Also  written  Ailuridce. 


siped  carnivorous  mammals,  typified  by  the 
cat  family,  Felicia,  and  containing  also  the 
families  Cryptoproctidce,  Protelidw,  Hyanidce, 

Viverridce,  and  Euplerida  (but  not  the  family 
Ailuridce) : distinguished  as  a series  from  the 
Cynoidea  or  canine  series,  and  the  Arctoidea  or 
ursine  series  (to  which  the  family  Ailuridce  be- 
longs). The  carotid  canal  is  not  well  developed ; the 

glenoid  foramen  is  minute  or  wanting ; the  foramen  181™g  tne  sounds  „ __ 

lacerum  posterius  and  the  condyloid  foramen  debouch  *— iEolian  rocks.  See  above,  2. 
together ; Cowper’s  glands  are  present ; and  the  os  penis  Aiolian-  (e-6'li-an),  a.  and  n 

\nrvi/>n  A ✓ A ■ *1  " -irr  t . t 


, uvnptu  so  giauua  die  ^xxeacllli  , itliu  l/IltJ  OS  peixlS 

is  rudimentary,  except  in  Cryptoprocta.  JEluroidea  tyviea 
are  the  true  felines  or  cats,  of  the  families  Felidce  and 
Cryptoproctidce.  xEluroidea  hyceniformia  are  the  hyenas, 
of  the  families  Hyanidce  and  Protelidce.  JEluroidea 
myerriformia  are  the  civets,  ichneumons,  etc.,  of  the  fam- 
ilies  Viverridce  and  Eupleridce.  See  these  family  names. 
Flower;  Gill.  Also  written  Ailuroidea. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  names  Ailuroidea  and 
-t’1  urid;e  should  clash,  as  not  belonging  to  the  same  sec- 
tions [of  the  Carnivora],  Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  258. 


Hof,  the  tit,  L.  partis.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Aigithaliiue,  based  upon  Parus pendulinus,  one 
of  the  European  bottle-tits.  The  name  is  also  used 
for  another  genus  of  tits,  more  commonly  called  Acredula 
(which  see),  of  which  A.  caudata  is  the  type.  Also  writ- 
ten  . Egithalos . 

Algithognathffi  (e-ji-thog'na-the),  n,  pi.  [NL. , 

< Gr.  alyidoq , also  aiytodog,  the  hedge-sparrow, 
or  perhaps  the  bunting,  + yvadog,  jaw.]  In 
Huxley’s  classification  of  birds,  a suborder  of 
Carinatce,  having  the  bones  of  the  palate  dis- 
posed as  in  the  sparrow  and  other  passerine 
birds,  and  embracing  the  passerines,  swifts, 
and  woodpeckers.  See  cegithognathism. 

aegithognathism  (e-ji-thog'na-thism),  n.  The  - - , _ 

quality  or  condition  of  being 'regithognathous ; seluroid  (e-lu'roid),  a.  and  n.  [<Gr.  allovpog,  a 
that  structure  of  the  bony  palate  of  birds  which  cat  (see  Ailurus ),  4-  elder,  form.]  I,  a.  Feline ; 
consists  in  the  union  of  the  vomer  with  the  cat-like;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
alinasal  walls  and  turbinals,  and  is  character-  Ailuroidea. 

istic  of  the  suborder  Mgithognatha.  Parker  dis-  II.  «.  A member  of  the  Ailuroidea. 
tmguishes  four  styles:  (a)  incompiefe,  very  curiously  ex-  ^luroidea  (e-lu-roi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  : see 

hibited  by  the  low  Turrux , which  is  closely  related  to  celuroid  1 A KiinprfnTnilir  oootiAr. 
gallinaceous  birds ; ( b , c)  complete , as  represented  under  A-  supertamily  section  01  feline  fis 

two  varieties,  one  typified  by  the  crow,  an  oseine  passerine,  v-  tu, 

tlie  other  by  the  clamatorial  passerines  Pachyrhamphue 
and  Pipra;  (d)  compound,  that  is,  mixed  with  a kind  of 
desmognathisra. 

yEgithognathism  is  exhibited  almost  unexceptionally  by 
the  great  group  of  passerine  birds  ; it  is  also  nearly  coin- 
cident with  Passeres,  though  a few  other  birds,  notably 
the  swifts,  also  exhibit  it.  Coues,  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  172. 

asgithognathous  (e-ji-thog'na-thus),  a.  [As 
ASgithognathce  + - ous .]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  characteristics  of  the  Mgithognatha; 
having  the  vomer  united  with  the  alinasal  walls 
and  turbinals.  See  cegithognathism. 

■5Jgle  (e'gle),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  aiyly,  splendor,  a 
female  name  in  Greek  mythology.]  1.  A ge- 
nus of  plants  of  tropical  India,  allied  to  and 
resembling  the  orange-tree,  but  with  trifoliate 
leaves.  .E.  Marmelos,  the  Bengal  quince,  golden  apple, 
or  bel,  has  an  aromatic  fruit,  somewhat  like  an  orange. 

A perfume  and  a yellow  dye  are  obtained  from  the  rind,  nous  loi  tne  uarmvoraj.  Pascoe.  Zo 
and  the  dried  fruit  is  a popular  remedy  in  diarrhea  and  7™  , . . 

dysentery.  ixilUropOCla  (e-lu-rop  9-ua),  n.  pi. 

2.  A genus  of  brachyurous  decapodous  crusta-  ~e  ~1' — ' 

ceans,  or  crabs,  of  which  a species,  Aigle  rufo- 
punctata,  is  found  in  Mauritius  and  the  Philip- 
pine islands. — 3.  A genus  of  mollusks.  Olcen, 

1815.  See  Pneumodermon. — 4.  A genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects.  Hiibner,  1816. 
segobrcnchophony  (e^go-brong-kof  'o-ni),  n. 

[<  Gr.  a i£  (aty-),  goat,  + fipoyxta,  the  bronchial 
tubes,  + ipom-fi,  voice.]  In  pathol.,  a combina- 
tion of  two  sounds,  tegopliony  and  bronchoph- 
ony, heard  by  auscultation  in  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia.  See  wgophony  and  bronchophony. 
segocerine  (e-gos'e-rin),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ridal- 
characteristic  of  the  genus  Aigocerus:  as,  an  AUurop 
agocerine  goat  or  antelope;  cegocerine  horns. 

Also  written  ciigocerine. 

Aigocerus  (e-gos'e-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aif 
(aty-),  goat,  + Kepag,  a hom.]  1.  A genus  of 
wild  goats,  related  to  the  ibexes,  of  the  subfam- 
ily Caprince.  P.  S.  Pallas,  1811 ; J.  E.  Gray. — 

2.  A genus  of  antelopes  with  long  spiral  horns, 
related  to  the  oryx  and  the  addax,  of  the  sub- 
family Antilopince : equal  to  Hippotragus  ( Sunde- 
vall).  Hamilton  Smith,  1827 ; II.  N.  Turner,  1849. 

Also  written  Aigocerus,  Mgoceros. 
aegophonic  (e-go-fon'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tegophony.  Sometimes  written  egoplionic. 
aegophony  (e-gof'o-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  aif  (a'ty-),  a 
goat,  + cjcuvii,  voice,  sound.]  In  pathol.,  a form 
of  vocal  resonance,  broken  and  tremulous,  heard 
in  auscultation,  and  suggesting  the  bleating  of 
a goat.  It  is  best  heard  in  hydrothorax  at  the 
level  of  the  fluid.  Sometimes  written  egophony. 
aegropile  (e'gro-pil),  n.  Same  as  cegagropile. 
asgrotans  (e-gro'tanz),  n. ; pi.  cegrotantes  (e-gro- 
tan'tez).  [L.,  ppr.  of  cegrotare,  be  sick:  see 
cegrotat.~\  In  English  universities,  one  who  is 
sick ; one  who  holds  an  regrotat  (which  see), 
aegrotant  (e-gro'tant),  n.  [<  L.  cegrotan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  cegrotare : see  aegrotat .]  One  who  is 
sick  ; an  invalid.  [Rare.] 
asgrotantes,  n.  Plural  of  agrotans. 
aegrotat  (e-gro'tat),  n.  [L.,  he  is  sick,  3d  pers. 
sing.  pres.  md.  of  agrotare,  be  sick,  < cegrotus, 
sick,.  < ager,  sick.]  In  English  universities,  a 
medical  certificate  given  to  a student  showing 
that  he  has  been  prevented  by  sickness  from 
attending  to  his  duties.  Also  called  ager. 

I sent  my  servant  to  the  apothecary  for  a thing  called 
an  cegrotat,  which  I understood  . . . meant  a certificate 
that  I was  indisposed. 

Babbage,  Pass,  from  Life  of  a Phil.  (1864),  p.  37. 


jEolididas 

Ailurida  (which  see),  containing  the  wah  or 
panda,  Ailurus  fulgens,  of  India.  Also  written 
Ailurus. 

iEolian1  (e-6'li-an),  a,  [<  L.  .Holms,  < Gr. 
Ai6?uog,  iEolian,  < Alolog,  JEolus,  the  god  of  the 
winds : see  JEolus.  ] 1 . Pertaining  to  Aldus,  the 
god  of  the  winds  in  Greek  mythology,  and  hence 
sometimes  (with  or  without  a capital)  to  the 
wind  in  general:  as,  the  Molian  Isles  (now  the 
Lipari  islands,  north  of  Sicily),  the  fabled  home 
of  the  god.  Also  written  Eolian  and  Aiolian. 

The  breezes  blur  the  fountain’s  glass, 

And  wake  x Eolian  melodies. 

T.  B.  Aldrich , Pampinea. 
2.  [1.  c.]  Due  to  atmospheric  action;  wind- 
blown: as,  an aolian deposit:  applied,  in geol,  to 
accumulations  of  detrital  material,  especially 
fine  sand  and  loam,  which  have  been  carried  to 
their  present  position  by  the  wind.  By  far  the 
most  important  deposit  of  this  kind  is  the  loess  of  north- 
western China  (see  loess ) and  it  was  to  designate  this  pecu- 
liar and  most  remarkable  formation  that  the  term  oeolian 
was  applied  in  geology  in  place  of  subaerial  (which  see). 
Also  written  eolian. — Aolian  attachment,  a contrivance 
attached  to  a pianoforte,  by  which  a stream  of  air  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  wires,  prolonging  their  vibration  and 
greatly  increasing  the  volume  of  sound.— JEolian  harp 
or  lyre,  a stringed  instrument  that  is  caused  to  sound  by 
the  impulse  6f  air.  A common  form  is  that  of  a box  of 
thin  fibrous  wood,  to  which  are  attached  a number  of  fine 
catgut  strings,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen,  of  equal 
length  and  tuned  in  unison,  stretched  on  low  bridges  at 
each  end.  Its  length  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  size 
of  the  window  or  aperture  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
placed.  When  the  wind  blows  athwart  the  strings  it  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  an  orchestra  when  heard  at  a distance, 
sweetly  mingling  all  the  harmonics,  and  swelling  or  dimin- 
i8h£?g„the  801111(13  according  to  the  strength  of  the  blast. 

- — Ap.nl  i q n rripto  a o hi  ,\rn  O 


[<L .Aiolius,  <Gr. 


— — — — — , - * — - — j-  ■/  ...  i”.  [NL.,  neut. 

pi.  of  aluropus  (-pod-),  adj. : see  celuropodoits .] 
A name  given  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the  typical  vi- 
verrine  division  of  the  family  Viverridce,  the 
species  of  which  division  are  aaluropodous 
(which  see).  The  name  is  contrasted  with 
Cynopoda. 

aeluropodous  (e-lu-rop'o-dus),  a.  [<  NL.  alu- 
ropus (-pod-),  adj.,  cat-footed:  see  AUuropus.’] 
Cat-footed ; having  feet  like  a cat,  that  is,  with 
sharp,  retractile  claws : opposed  to  cynopodous, 
or  dog-footed,  and  specifically  applied  to  the 
typical  viverrine  division  of  the  family  Viver- 
ridce. 

Eluropus  (e-lu'ro-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Ailurus,  q. 
v.,  + Gr.  nous  (nod-)  = E.  foot.]  A remarkable 


Ailuropus  melanoleucus. 


genus  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  of  the  arctoid 
series  of  the  order  Fera,  connecting  the  true 
bears  with  Ailurus  and  other  genera,  in  the  upper 
jaw  they  have  3 incisor,  1 canine,  4 premolar,  and  2 molar 
teeth,  and  in  the  lower  3 incisors,  1 canine,  3 premolars, 
and  3 molars;  the  skull  has  a short  facial  portion,  the 
bony  palate  not  extending  back  of  the  teeth,  an  alisphenoid 
canal,  an  enormous  sagittal  crest,  and  zygomatic  arches ; 


leas ptotjrade  and  seolid,  aeolidid  (e'6-lid,  e-ol'i-did).  n.  A mem- 
bears.  Ai,  melano-  A 


the  tailis  very  short,  and  the  feet  are 

the  soles  more  hairy  than  in  the  true  bears.  JE.  melano ■ r? 

leucus,  of  Tibet,  the  type  and  only  species,  is  of  the  size  of  J v ’,  ie  AJollda  or  Ait 

a small  brown  bear,  of  a whitish  color,  with  black  limbs  -AiOlldse  (e-ol  l-de),  n.  pi, 
shoulders,  ears,  and  eye-ring.  Also  written  Ailuropus.  ’ f-  - .i-\ 

jElurus  (e-lu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  (.  Gr.  ailovpog,  a cat, 
perhaps  < atolog,  quick-moving,  + ovpd,  tail.  The 
early  history  of  the  domestic  cat  being  involved 
in  doubt  (see  cat),  some  identify  the  Gr.  ailWpof 
with  the  ferret  or  polecat,  Putorius  furo,  and 
others  with  the  genet  or  civet-cat,  a species  of 
Viverra.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 


Tvi  a > i ..i'  • /c.  L \ -LJ.  xibuuub,  \urr. 

A loAior,  < A toAof,  .^Eolus,  the  mythical  founder  of 
the  iEolians,  one  of  the  sons  of  Hellen,  reputed 
ancestor  of  all  the  Hellenes,  > Gr.  A ioAeic,  an 
.Eolian,  pi.  Aiofaig,  Alo^c,  > L.  Jloles,  the  Eoli- 
ans.  See  JEolian*-.]  Jt  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
branch  of  the  Greek  race  named  from  Eolus, 
son  of  Hellen,  or  to  Eolia  or  Eolis,  a district 
of  Asia  Minor  north  of  Ionia  colonized  by  and 
named  from  them. 

J^/Eoliaii  colonies,  attributed  to  Argive  leaders,  and 
established  for  the  most  part  upon  a narrow  strip  of  land 
around  the  Eleatic  Gulf,  were  also  originally  twelve  in 
number.  ...  To  the  Aiolians  Lesbos  became  by  degrees 
a kind  of  metropolis ; Mytilene  is  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  older  Greek  civilization.  It  was  precisely  in 
these  regions  that  the  reminiscences  of  the  Homeric  epoch 
were  preserved  in  the  most  vivid  form  ; the  Ionian  Chios 
is  the  seat  of  the  Homeridee,  who  kept  up  the  traditions  of 
that  time.  L.  von  Banke,  Universal  Hist.,  p.  130. 

Eolian  mode,  (a)  In  Greek  music , an  octave-species 
or  scale  consisting  of  two  Dorian  tetrachords  (taken  down- 
ward), with  an  added  step  below,  sounding  much  like  a 
scale  beginning  on  A on  the  keyboard  and  proceeding 
downward  by  the  white  keys  only.  Also  and  more  ac- 
curately called  hypodorian.  ( b ) In  Gregorian  music,  a 
scale  (taken  upward)  in  which  the  half-steps  fall  between 
the  second  and  third  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  tones,  being 
equivalent  to  an  upward  scale  on  the  keyboard  beginning 
with  A and  using  white  keys  only.  Also  called  the  modus 
peregnnus.  See  mode , 7. 

II.  n.  A member  of  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  ancient  Greek  race,  the  two 
other  divisions  being  the  Dorian  and  the  Ionian. 
The  inhabitants  of  tEoUs,  of  part  of  Thessaly,  of  Bceotia 
anil  much  of  central  Greece,  of  Arcadia,  and  other  dis- 
tricts not  Dorian  or  Ionian,  were  commonly  accounted 
-Eolians.  The  Acheans,  when  not  spoken  of  as  a distinct 
race  of  Greeks,  were  also  included  among  the  ASolians. 

* Also  written  Eolian  and  Aiolian, 
jEolic  (e-ol'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Aiolicus,  < Gr. 
Aiofatidg,  of  or  pertaining  to  iEolis  or  the  iEoli- 
ans:  see  Aiolian2.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  TEolis  or 
iEolia,  to  the  Aiolians,  or  to  ASolus,  their  myth- 
ical ancestor;  Aiolian:  as,  Aiolic  towns;  the 
Aiolic  branch  of  the  Greek  race. 

That  Dicaiarclius  was  correct  is  proved  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the  traces  of 
Aiolic  influence  in  Homer.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol. , VII,  232. 

•Solic  dialect,  one  of  the  three  great  dialects  or  groups 
of  subdialects  of  ancient  Greek,  the  others  being  the  Doric 
and  Ionic.  It  was  spoken  in  .Eolis  and  many  other  Greek 
countries,  and  is  important  as  the  dialect  used  by  the 
Lesbian  poets  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  etc. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Aiolians ; the 
Aiolian  dialect  of  Greek. 

Also  written  Eolic  and  Aiolic. 


her  of  the  Aiolidce  or  Aiolidida. 

-Eolidas  (e-ol'i-de),  n,  pi.  Same  as  Aiolidida. 

Aiolididae  (e-o-lid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aiotts 
(-id-)  + -ida.)  A family  of  nudibranchiate 
gastropodous  mollusks,  with  diversiform  gills 
placed  on  tho  sides  of  the  back,  and  the  tenta- 
cles retractile.  They  are  active,  and  swim  freely  on 
their  backs.  In  the  genus  -F.olis  (which  see)  the  gills  con- 
sist of  an  immense  number  of  finger-like  processes,  forming 
tufts  on  each  side  of  the  body,  some  of  which  receive  ctecal 
prolongations  oi  the  stomach  and  liver.  Their  papilla;  pos- 


iEolididae 

seas  the  power  of  discharging,  when  the  animal  is  irritated, 
a milky  fluid,  which,  however,  is  harmless  to  the  human 
skin.  Also  written  Eolididce,  JEolidce,  Eolidoe. 
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of  the  capacity  of  6 ostrich-eggs  or  about  12  dozen  hen- 
eggs.  The  remains  are  found  in  very  recent  deposits,  and 
the  bird  was  probably  contemporary  with  the  moa.  jEpyor- 
nis  is  the  type  of  a family  jEpyomithidce,  related  to  the 
rheas,  cassowaries,  and  emus.  Sometimes  spelled  Epy. 
ornis,  and  even  Epiomis;  the  latter  is  wholly  inad- 
missible. 


ALolis  coronata,  dorsal  view. 


iEolidinae  (e'o-li-di'ne),  n.  pi. 

(-id-)  + -incE.  ] 


seolina  (e-6-15'na),  n.  [<  L.  JEolus,  < Or.  AloXoc, 
the  god  of  the"  winds:  see  JEolus .]  A small 
free-reed  musical  instrument,  the  precursor  of 
the  accordion  and  concertina  (which  see),  in- 
vented  by  Wheatstone  about  1829. 
aeolipile  (e'o-li-pil 
( pylse , Or.  irv/.ai, 

An  instrument  illustrating  the  expansive 
force  of  steam  generated  in  a closed  ves- 


-lEpyornithes  (e-pi-or'ni-thez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  JEpyornis  (- nith -).]  A superfamily  group, 
made  an  order  by  Newton,  of  gigantic  extinct 
struthious  birds,  based  upon  the  JEpyomithidce 
(which  see). 

■Spyornithidae  (e-pi-6r-nith'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< JEpyornis  (-nith-)  + -id®.]  A family  of  birds 
[NL.,  < JEolis  represented  by  the  genus  JEpyornis  (which  see), 
c* — Si,™™...  cs  K [NL.,  <Gr. 

stern.]  A notable 


A group  of  mollusks.  See  JEo-  ^Ipyprymnus  (e-pi-prim'nus), 
friididce.  Also  written  Eolidinae.  dtnvg,  high,  steep,  + rrpvpva , ste 


genus  of  kangaroo-rats  of  comparatively  large 
size,  and  otherwise  resembling  the  hare-kanga- 
roos, Lagorchestes.  The  type  is  AS.  rufescens, 
the  red  potoroo  of  New  South  Wales.  A.  11. 
Garrod,  1875. 

il  or  e-ol'i-pil),  n.  [Jioli  pilse  -SSpys  (e'pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  alirvg,  also  ah r6g, 
',  gates?),  ‘balls  of  iEolus.’]  high,  steep.]  A genus  of  adephagous  beetles, 

— *■ — L! — * ' — of  the  family  Carabidce,  the  larvae  of  which  have 

but  one  claw  on  each  foot.  Also  written  JEpus. 


sel,  and  escaping  by  a narrow  aperture,  said  sequaliflorous,  a.  See  equaliflorous. 
to  have  been  invented  by  Hero  of  Alex-  sequisonance,  aequisonant.  See  equisonance, 
andria  in  the  second  century  B.  c.  It  consisted  equisonant. 

of  a hollow  ball  containing  water  and  two  arms  bent  in  .SIquivalvia  (e-kwi-val' vi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

oppositedirections,  L.  cequus , equal,  + valva,  door  (valve).]  1. 
apertures6 o^which  Lamarck’s  classification,  1801,  one  of  two 

steam  issued  with  divisions  of  his  conchiferous  Acephalwa,  con- 
taining the  equivalve  bivalves:  opposed  to 
Inwquivalvia. — 2.  In  Latreille’s  classification, 
1825,  one  of  two  divisions  of  pedunculate  Bra- 
chiopoda  (the  other  being  Inwquivalvia),  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Lingula.  See  cut  under 

been  made  to  apply  ts  V -/  - rxrr  t 

the  principle  of  the  ^EQUOr63*  (e-kwo  r©-a),  n . [NL.,  fem.  of  L. 

Ely’s  aeolipile  is  used  cequoreus,  of  the  sea:  see  cequoreal.]  A genus 
of  medusae,  type  of  the  family  JEquoreidce 
(which  see).  Je.  cyanea  is  an  example. 
Bquoreal  (e-kwo're-al),  a.  [<  L.  cequoreus , of 
the  sea,  < cequor , level",  even  surface,  esp.  a calm, 
smooth  sea?  < cequus , even,  equal : see  equal.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sea ; marine ; oceanic : 
specifically  used  in  the  name  of  a fish,  the 
cequoreal  pipe-fish,  Neropliis  cequoreus.  Yar- 
rell. 


Ely’s  iEolipile. 


such  reduction  of 
pressure  that  the 
unbalanced  pres- 
sure opposite  to 
the  hole  caused  the 
ball  to  rotate.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have 


aeolipile  to  rotating  machinery. 

f >r  rotating  a toy.  It  consists  of  a boiler,  with  an  arm 
tl trough  which  the  steam  is  permitted  to  escape,  placed 
upon  a central  upright  pivot,  and  connected  by  a band 
with  the  drum  of  the  toy  to  be  rotated.  Also  spelled 
eolipile  and  (by  mistake)  eolipyle. 

-ffiolis  (e'o-lis),  n.  [NL.  (like  L.  JEolis,  Gr.  A ioXtg 
(-£(5-),  name  of  a country),  < a’ttY/oc,  quick-mov- 
ing, nimble,  rapid,  changeable.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Molididce  (which  see).  Also 
spelled  Eolis,  as  originally  by  Cuvier,  1798. 

holism (e'o-lizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  * Alolvaydg,  < A\oU-  .dSquoreid®,  jEquoridae  (e-kwo-re'i-de,  e- 
ft£v,  imitate  the  ASolians : see  JEolic  and  -ism.]  kw6r'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL .,<,JEquorea  + -idee.]  A 


A peculiarity  of  the  rEolic  dialect,  or  such  pe- 
culiarities collectively.  Sometimes  written  Aio- 
lism. 

First  must  be  eliminated  from  the  so-called  .Eolisms  all 
phenomena  which,  so  far  from  deserving  the  name  of 
JEolisms,  do  not  so  much  as  occur  in  /Eolic. 

Amer.  Jour,  of  PhiloL,  V.  521. 


family  of  Hydromedusce , represented  by  the 
genus  JEquorea , with  numerous  radial  vessels 
and  marginal  tentacles.  The  family  is  related  to  the 
campanularians  and  sertularians,  and  pertains  to  an  order 
Calyptoblastea,  or  to  a suborder  Campanxdarice  of  Hydro- 
medusce. They  attain  a large  size,  being  a foot  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  family  was  founded  by  Eschscholtz  in  1829. 


.fltolist  (e'6-list),  n.  [<  L.  JEolus,  the  god  of  the  ^Vordm:  t [L->  < nir:  see  air1.]  1. 

'A  pretender  to  inspiration : so  - ■ - _mal'y  air  ol 


winds,  + -isf.] 
called  humorously  by  Swift  (“Tale  of  a Tub,” 
viii.),  as  deriving  all  things  from  wind  (that  is, 
the  breath  of  inspiration), 
seolotropic  (e'fo-16-trop/ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  wolot- 
ropy  + -ic.]  I.  a.  Inphys.,  not  having  the  same 
properties  in  all  directions ; non-isotropic ; ani- 
sotropic: said  of  a body  with  reference  to  elas- 
ticity or  the  action  upon  it  of  light,  heat,  etc. 


the  atmosphere.  (5)  Some 
kind  of  air,  as  a gas.  [Formerly  a common 
term  in  chemistry  and  physics,  now  rare  or  ob- 
solete.] — 2.  In  the  Hellenic  branch  of  the  East- 
ern Church,  the  third  or  outermost  of  the  veils 
placed  over  the  sacrament.  See  air1,  n.,  7. — 
Aer  perflabilis  (L.,  air  blowing  through),  open  air. 


Open  air,  which  they  call  aer  perflabilis. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 331. 

sera,  n.  See  era. 

An  individual  body,  or  the  substance  of  a homogeneous  ffiraria.  n.  Plural  of  cerarium. 

solid,  may  be  isotropic  in  one  quality  or  class  of  qualities,  _ , r/  t 

but  ceolotropic  in  others.  SBTcirielll  (0-ra  n-an),  a.  and.  71.  [\  L.  ceranus , 


Thomson  and  Tait , Nat.  Phil.,  I.  § 677. 
n.  ».  A non-isotropie  substance,  or  one  hav- 
ing different  properties  in  different  directions, 
as  a biaxial  crystal. 

aeolotropy  (e-o-lot'ro-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  dialog, 
changeful,  + -Tpoiria,  < rpeneiv,  turn.]  In  phys., 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  feolotropic ; the 
opposite  of  isotropy  (which  see) ; anisotropy. 


monetary,  fiscal,  cerarius,  n.  (sc.  civis),  an  tera- 
rian,  < ces  (ter-),  bronze,  money:  see  as.]  I.  a. 
In  Bom.  hist.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  serarium  or 
Roman  treasury;  fiscal:  as,  the  cerarian  prefects. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  lowest  class  of  Koman 
citizens,  who  paid  only  a poll-tax  and  had  no 
right  to  vote.  To  this  class  the  censors  could  degrade 
citizens  of  any  higher  rank  who  had  committed  heinous 
crimes. 


In  the  cage  of  a sphere,  the  tendency  to  set  in  a uniform  serarium  (e-ra'ri-um),  71.:  pi.  ceraria  (-a).  TL., 

thefphere  fleld  ‘3  Wh°Uy  dePendeni„0™cthJnY°(XVP245f  neut‘  of  <erarius > of  or  pertaining  to  money : see 
rk's.  „ rT  'A  ' ararian.]  Among  the  Romans,  a place  where 

® b"lur+  In  [L.,^  Gr.  AioAuf,  the  god  public  money  was  deposited;  the  public  trea- 
of  the  winds,  lit.  the  rapid  or  the  changeable,  < gILry  J r ’ 1 

riapid’  ^lanlingAc£ailf  ngl  aerate  (a'e-rat),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  ae> 
changeable.]  _ 1.  In  classical 'my  th.,  the  god  and  -mi.  aerating.  [<  L.  aeV,air  (see  air1),  -I-  -, 
ruler  of  the  winds,  which  at  his  will  he  set  free  - ™ -- 


or  held  prisoners  in  a hollow  mountain. — 2.  [/. 
c.]  An  apparatus  for  renewing  the  air  in  rooms. 
— 3.  A genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Esch- 
scholtz, 1829. 

seon,  aeonian,  etc.  See  eon,  conian,  etc. 

^pus  (e[pus),  n.  Same  as  JF.pys. 

JGpyornis  (e-pi-6r'nis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ahrig, 
high,  + hpvig,  a bird.]  A genus  of  gigantic 
fossil  birds  found  in  Madagascar.  One  species  is 
named  .Epyomis  maxim  us.  It  was  3-toed  like  Dinor- 
nis,  of  similar  enormous  stature,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
known  birds.  The  egg  was  some  12  or  14  inches  long,  and 


aerated, 

_ . , , f -ate2.] 

1.  To  expose  to  the  free  action  of  the  air. — 

2.  To  cause  to  mix  with  carbonic-acid  or  other 
gas. — 3.  In. physiol.,  to  change  the  circulating 
fluids  of,  as  animals,  by  the  agency  of  the  air; 
arterialize. — Aerated  bread,  bread  baked  from  dough 
into  which  carbonic-acid  gas  has  been  forced  mechanical- 
ly, instead  ot  being  set  free  within  its  substance  by  fer- 
mentation of  yeast  or  decomposition  of  baking-powder. — 
Aerated  waters,  a term  applied  to  a variety  of  acidu- 
lous and  alkaline  beverages,  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
carbonic-acid  gas,  which  renders  them  sparkling  and  ef- 
fervescent. The  most  common,  carbonic-acid  water  (usu- 
ally called  soda-water , because  it  was  formerly  an  offici- 
nal preparation  and  contained  sodium  carbonate),  is  made 


aerial 

on  a lai^e  scale  by  pouring  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  marble,  or  chalk.  Carbonic-acid  gas  is  evolved, 
which  is  either  forced  into  water  at  once  by  its  own  ten- 
sion as  it  is  evolved,  or  received  in  a reservoir  and  after- 
ward forced  into  water  by  a pump.  A small  quantity  of 
ginger  or  capsicum-extract  and  sugar,  placed  in  bottles  be- 
fore filling  with  this  water,  converts  the  solution  into  gin- 
gerade  or  ginger  ale,  while  essence  of  lemon,  citric  acid, 
and  sugar  mixed  in  the  same  way  form  lemonade.  All 
water  from  natural  springs  is  aerated  ; and  the  flat,  mawk- 
ish taste  of  freshly  boiled  water  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
air  and  carbonic  acid.— Aerating  filter,  a water-filter  in 
which  the  water  as  it  descends  falls  into  a closed  chamber, 
displacing  the  contained  air,  which,  passing  upward  through 
the  filtering  material,  aerates  the  water  in  its  passage. 

aeration  (a-e-ra'shon),  71.  [<  aerate.]  1.  The  act 
of  airing  or  of  exposing  to  the  action  of  the 
air : as,  the  aeration  of  soil  by  plowing,  har- 
rowing, etc. — 2.  The  act  or  operation  of  mix- 
ing or  saturating  with  a gas,  as  carbonic-acid 
gas  or  common  air. — 3.  In  physiol.  y the  arterial- 
ization  of  the  venous  blood  by  respiration  in 
the  higher  animals,  and  by  corresponding  pro- 
cesses in  the  lower  animals. 

The  taking  in  of  food  by  a polype  is  at  intervals  now 
short,  now  very  long,  as  circumstances  determine  ; . . . 
while  such  aeration  as  is  effected  is  similarly  without  a 
trace  of  rhythm.  II.  Spencer , Data  of  Ethics,  § 28. 

aerator  (a'e-ra-tor),  n.  [<  aerate , as  if  L.  * aera- 
tor.] 1.  A blower  ; a contrivance  for  fumigat- 
ing wheat  and  other 
grain,  to  bleach  it 
and  destroy  fungi 
and  insects.  — 2. 
An  apparatus  for 
forcing  air  or  car- 
bonic-acid gas  into 
water  or  other  li- 
quids. The  most  sim- 
ple form  is  a mechanical 
device  for  pumping  air 
into  water,  or  a spray 
for  bringing  water  into 
contact  with  air.  More 
complicated  forms  em- 
ploy chemicals  to  secure 
the  formation  of  car- 
bonic-acid gas  in  water 
or  liquors,  or  elaborate 
machinery  for  forcing 
the  gas  into  vessels  con- 
taining the  liquid,  and 
for  producing  the  prop- 
er mixture  by  agitating 
the  latter  in  presence  of 
the  gas  under  pressure. 


Cameron’s  Aerator. 


a>  gas-generator ; b,  b,  and 
agitators ; c,  stuffing-box  ; e,  acid-hold- 
er;^, conical  plug;  g,  d,  s,  leaden 
pipes ; h,  stuffing-box  ; k,  pin ; /,  bridle ; 
ft,  nut ; o,  intermediate  vessel ; t, 
pressure-gage ; v,  impregnator. 


aerial  (a-e'ri-al),  a.  [Formerly  also  aereal,  < L. 
aerius  (=Gr.  aepiog),  also  aereus,  pertaining  to 
the  air,  < aer,  < Gr.  arjp : see  air1.]  1.  Belong- 
ing or  pertaining  to  the  air  or  atmosphere ; 
inhabiting  or  frequenting  the  air ; existing  or 
happening  in  the  air ; produced  by  or  in  the  air : 
as,  aerial  regions ; aerial  perspective ; aerial 
songsters ; aerial  ascents. 

Even  till  we  make  the  main,  and  the  aerial  blue, 

An  indistinct  regard.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Aerial  honey  and  ambrosial  dews. 

Dry  den,  Virgil’s  Georgies. 

2.  Consisting  of  air;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  air ; airy ; hence,  unsubstantial ; visionary : 
as,  aerial  beings ; aerial  fancies ; an  aerial  castle. 

Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  daemons,  hear : 

Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  assign'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  aerial  kind. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  ii.  76. 
The  next  who  follows  . . . has  to  build  his  own  cloud- 
castle  as  if  it  were  the  first  aerial  edifice  that  a human 
soul  had  ever  constructed.  O.  If'.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xvi. 

3.  Reaching  far  into  the  air;  high  ; lofty;  ele- 
vated : as,  aerial  spires ; an  aerial  flight. 

The  aerial  mountains  which  pour  down 
Indus  and  Oxus  from  their  icy  caves.  Shelley,  Alastor. 

4.  Possessed  of  a light  and  graceful  beauty ; 
ethereal. 

Some  music  is  above  me  ; most  music  is  beneath  me.  I 
like  Beethoven  and  Mozart  — or  else  some  of  the  aerial 
compositions  of  the  older  Italians.  Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 
The  light  aerial  gallery,  golden-rail'd, 

Burnt  like  a fringe  of  fire. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

5.  In  5 ot.,  growinginthe  air,  and  independently 
of  the  soil,  as  epiphytes,  or  the  adventitious 
roots  of  some  trees:  as,  aerial  orchids  or  roots. 


A 


Aerial  Roots  of  the  Banian  (Ficus  Indica). 


aSrial 
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aSroscepsy 

i^rlMde-natneredd  ZZ  ™ ^ ^ A°  equivalent  form  is  aeromancy  (aVro-man'si),  «.  [<  ME.  aero 

air. — Aerial  birds  (Aves  aerice),  birds  which  habitually 

move  chiefly  by  flight,  as  distinguished  from  walking,  wad-  aerobic  (a-e-ro'bik),  a.  Same  as  aerobian. 
ing,  and  swimming  birds.— Aerial  car,  a car  used  for  aarnhi0oi<!  7s^a.Tn  hi  n'si-ri  « rMT  /Cr 
traveling  in  the  air;  specifically,  the  basket  of  a balloon,  a6r0D10SlS  6 TO  D1  O BIS),  n.  \Gr.  arjp 

or  a car  designed  for  an  aerial  railway. -T- Aerial  figures,  \aeP~)y  air,  + puoaig,  way  of  life,  \ (3i6eiv,  live, 
figures  by  which  painters  seek  to  represent  the  fabled  inhab-  </3/of,  life.]  Life  in  and  by  means  of  an  atmo- 
itants  of  the  air,  as  demons,  genii,  gnomes,  etc.— Aerial  sphere  containing  oxygen 
gills,  the  wings  of  insects.  Oken.— Aerial  image,  an  im-  „ _b,  _ J,,..  ’ 

age  caused  by  the  convergence  of  rays  of  light  reflected  or  3<6r0D10tlC  (a  e-ro-bl-ot  lk),  a.  [\Gt.  at/p  (aep-)f 
refracted  from  objects  through  strata  of  air  of  different  air,  + fttUTiiiog,  pertaining  to  life,  < 8l6elv,  live 

densities,  the  image  appearing  suspended  in  the  air,  as  see  aerobiosis  1 rif  ~ xL 

the  different  kinds  of  mirage;  also,  an  image  perceived  -•  • 
by  looking  into  or  toward  a concave  mirror.  See  mirage. 

—Aerial  mammals,  the  bats.  W.  II.  Flower.— Aerial 
navigation. 

perspective. — _ _ 

means  of  cameras  supported”  at~a  'considerable*  height 
above  the  ground  by  kites  or  balloons.—  Aerial  poison. 

Same  as  miasma.— Aerial  railway,  (a)  A proposed 
system  of  wires  for  guiding  balloons.  ( b ) A name  some- 
times  applied  to  systems  of  transportation  by  cars  sus- 


forms  in  fermentation. 

See  navigation.  Aerial  perspective.  See  aerobious  (a-e-ro' bi-us),  a.  K 

- Aerial  photography,  photography  by  S0e  aerobia  1 "Samo  a*  nFrohinrt 
meras  sunDorted  at  a considerable,  height  uvru_ulU/‘A  oame  as  aerooian. 


mancye,  aeromaunce , < OF.'  "aeromancie , aero- 
mantie  (Cotgrave),  mod.  F.  aeromancie , < LL. 
aeromantia , < LGr.  aepopavreia  (Harper’s  Lat. 
Diet.),  < Gr.  afip,  air,  + /lavreia,  divination,  < 
payTevecOai , divine,  prophesy,  < /idvrig,  prophet.] 
Divination  by  means  of  the  air  and  winds  or 
atmospheric  phenomena  : now  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  practice  of  forecasting  changes 
Of  or  pertaining  to  aerobiosis ; ^^ther. 

living  on  atmospheric  oxygen:  as,  aerobiotic  aero5lan*'lc  (a  e-ro-man  tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
- • » ■ • • J ° ’ or  of  the  nature  of  aeromancy. 

aerometer  (a-e-rom/e-ter),  n.  [X  NL.  aerome- 
trum , < Gr.  ayp  (aep-),  air,  + fikrpov,  measure. 


pended  from  a rail  or  rope  above  them.—  Aerial  rocks. 
Same  as  ceolian  rocks.  See  ASolian  l,  2. — Aerial  tele- 
graphy, a method  of  telegraphing  by  means  of  kites. — 
Aerial  tints,  in  painting , tints  or  modifications  of  color 
by  which  the  expression  of  distance  is  attained.  = Syn. 
Airy,  Aerial.  See  airy  1 . 

aeriality  (a-e-ri-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  aerial  + -ity.~\ 
Un substantiality ; airiness. 

The  mere  aeriality  of  the  entire  speculation. 

De  Quincey,  Murder,  Postscript, 
aerially  (a-e'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  an  aerial  manner; 
so  as  to  resemble  air  or  the  atmosphere ; ethe- 
really. 

Your  eyes 

Touch’d  with  a somewhat  darker  hue, 

And  less  aerially  blue.  Tennyson , Margaret. 

aerialness  (a-e'ri-al-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  aerial  or  airy. 

aerian1  (a-e'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  aerius:  see  aerial.'] 
Aerial;  of  or  belonging  to  the  air;  produced  or 
existing  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  flasks  which  are  altered  by  these  aerian  spores, 
there  rarely  is  perceived  that  nauseating  cadaveric  odor  of 
intense  putrefaction.  Science,  III.  520. 

Aerian2  (a-e'ri-an),  n.  [<  LL.  Aeriani,  pi.,  < 
Aerius,  a proper  name.]  A member  of  a re- 
forming sect  of  the  fourth  century,  so  called 
from  their  leader  Aerius,  a presbyter  of  Sebas- 
tia  in  Pontus,  who  separated  from  the  church 
about  A.  D.  360.  They  maintained  that  a presbyter  or 
elder  does  not  differ  from  a bishop  in  authority,  repu- 
diated prayers  for  the  dead,  and  rejected  church  fasts. 
Aerides  (a-er'i-dez),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  aer,  air,  + 
-ides.]  A genus  of  epiphytal  orchidaceous 
plants.  These  plants  have  distichous  leaves,  and  large. 


NL.  aerohius  : 
Pasteur,  Fer- 
mentation (trans.),  p.  210. 

Aerobranchia  (a//e-r6-brang'ki-a),  n. 

< Gr.  at/p  (aep-),  air,  + ppayxia,  gills 


•i.p, 

s.] 


1.  [NL 
A sub- 


class or  “grade  ” of  Arachnida,  composed  of 
Scorpionina,  Pedipalpi,  and  Araneida,  or  true 
scorpions,  whip-scorpions,  and  spiders; 


Cf.  Gr.  aepoperpely , measure  the  air.]  An  in- 
strument for  weighing  air,  or  for  ascertaining 
the  density  of  air  and  other  fluids Barometri- 

cal aerometer,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a vertical 
U-tube  with  open  ends  and  mounted  upon  a stand,  used  in 
measuring  the  relative  specific  gravities  of  liquids.  Thus 
if  water  is  poured  into  one  branch  of  the  tube  and  oil  into 
the  other,  and  if  it  is  found  that  9 inches  of  water  balance 

10  inches  nf  nil  it.  indinatoo  tPiot  tVmli.  _ 


of  three  groups,  the  other  two  being  Hemato-  o0oilin1LiSdicates  that  their  relative  specific 

branclna  and  Lipobranchia.  E.  R.  Lanlcester,  aerometric  (a/'e-ro-met'rik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
V ...  „ ing  to  aerometry. 

aerobranchiate  (a  e-ro-brang  ki-at),  a.  Per-  aerometry  (a-e-rom'e-tri),  n.  [—  F.  aeromi- 

triej  < NL.  aerometria,  < aerometrum  : see  aero- 


taining  to  the  Aerobranchia. 
aeroclinoscope  (a''/e-r6-kli'no-sk6p),  n.  [<  Gr. 
at/p  ( aep -),  air,  + uAiveiv,  bend,’  incline,  + oscmelv, 
view.]  An  apparatus  devised  by  Buys  Ballot 
to  indicate  the  probable  location  of  a storm- 
center  and  the  direction  of  the  storm-wind. 
It  consists  of  a vertical  post  supporting  two  horizontal 
bars,  one  of  which  shows  the  direction  of  the  barometric 
gradient  and  the  other  the  predicted  direction  of  the  wind. 


aerocyst  (a'e-ro-sist),  n. 


[<  Gr.  at/p  (aep-),  air, 


meter.]  The  science  of  measuring  mass,  den- 
sity, and  other  physical  constants  of  air  and 
other  fluids,  and  of  determining  the  relations 
of  their  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature, 
aeronaut  (a'e-ro-nat),  n.  [<  F.  aeronauts,  < Gr. 
at/p  (aep-),  air,  + vaim/s  (=  L.  nauta),  sailor,  < 
vayc L.  navis,  ship : see  nautical.]  One  who 
sails  or  floats  in  the  air ; an  aerial  navigator ; 
a balloonist. 


KnCTrif,  bladder : see  cyst.]  In  hot.,  the  air-  aeronautic,  aeronautical  (a//e-r6-n&'tik,  -ti- 
vessel  or  bladder  by  means  of  which  many  al-  kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  aeronautics  or  aerial 
g®,  as  I'ucus  vesiculosus,  are  supported  in  the  sailing. 

water,  and  oceanic  species,  as  the  gulfweed,  aeronautics  (a//e-ro-na'tiks),  n,  [PI.  of  aero- 
float  on  the_  surface,  bee  cut  under  air-cell.  nautic:  see  -ics.']  ’The  science  or  art  of  aerial 
aerodynamic  (a//e-ro-di-nam'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  at/p  navigation,  as  by  means  of  a balloon,  gliding- 
(aep-),  air,  4-  dynamic,  q.  v.]  Relating  or  per-  machine,  or  aeroplane. 

taining  to  the  air  or  other  gases  in  motion,  aeronautism  (a'e-ro-na"tizm),  n.  [<  aeronaut 
aerodynamics  (a  e-ro-di-nam'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  + -ism.]  The  practice  of  ascending  and  float- 

aerodynamic  : see  dynamics.]  The  science  ing  in  the  atmosphere,  as  in  balloons, 

which  treats  of  the  motion  of  the^air  and  other  aerophane  (a'e-ro-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  at/p  (aep-), 

’’  ' 1 air,  + -<j>avt/Q,  appearing,  < tjiaheiv,  show.]  A 

light  gauze  or  imitation  of  crape.  E.  JJ.  Knight. 
[<  Gr.  if/p  (hep-),  aerophobia  (a/,e-ro-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aepo- 
"™“  afraid  of  air,  < at/p  (aep-),  air,  + -<p6/fos, 

fearing : see  -phobia.]  A dread  of  air,  that  is, 
of  a current  of  air : a symptom  common  in  hy- 
drophobia, and  occasionally  observed  in  hys- 
teria and  other  diseases, 
aerophoby  (a'e-r6-fo"bi),  n.  Aerophobia, 
bame  as  aerophone  (a'e-ro-phon),  n.  [<  Gr.  at/p  (hep-), 

T^’  action  of  aiirifyibg;  a¥rifica-  a|o|rapby  (a-e-rog'ra-fi),  ».  [<  Or . hyp  (hep-),  fnyentd^S’foMncreasi^g  RS 
M^'e-s),a.  [<  L.  aer,  air,  + ^ ^(-P^de)  of  sound-waves,  al  those  from 


gases,  or  of  their  properties  and  mechanical 
effects  when  in  motion, 
aerognosy  (a-e-rog'no-si),  n. 
air,  + yvatuQ,  knowledge.]  Same  as  aerology. 
[Bare.] 

One  who  de- 


bright-colored,  sweet-scented  flowers.  They  are  natives  , aerographer  (a-e-rog  ra-fer),  n. 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  are  extensively  culti-  scribes  the  atmosphere, 
rated  in  hothouses.  aerographic  (a"e-ro-graf'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 

aerieH,  a.  See  aeryl.  aerography.  " ’ 

aerie2,  n.  and  v.  See  aery*.  aerographical  (a/''e-rd-graf'i-kal),  a, 

aentaction  (a"e-n-iak'shon),  i!.  [<  aerify : see  aerographic.  " ’ *, 

-faction.]  m ~ -*  

tion.  N. 

aeriferous 


-tra-  aeroliydrodynamic  (a"e-r6-hi"drd-di-nam'ik),  ^grophore  (d'e-ro-fdr),  n. 

a.  [<  Gr.  at/p  (aep-),  air,  + hydrodynamic.]  ■+  -Popog,  Cd>epeiv  = E.  be 

iwer  of  air  in  wator  a- — n r t . 'P 


ferre  = E.  bear1-.] 
cheie  and  bronchial  tubes  of  air-breathing  ver- 
tebrates or  the  trachese  of  insects, 
aerification  (a/e-ri-fi-ka'sliqn),  n.  [<  aerify: 
see  -fication.]  1.  The  act  of  combining  any- 
thing with  air ; the  state  of  being  filled  with 
air. — 2.  The  act  of  becoming  air,  or  of  chang- 
ing into  an  aeriform  state,  as  substances  which 


^spoken  words. 


[<  Gr.  at/p  (aep-),  air, 
tle'S’  oVf  7tanS;  fnto  which  tte  11?  elhaie^ 


hydrodynamic  wheel,  all  apparatus  for  transmitting 
power  to  a distance,  proposed  by  M.  Calles,  a Belgian  en- 
gineer. The  operation  consists  in  conducting  condensed 
air  through  a tube,  and  discharging  it  into  the  curved 
buckets  of  a cogged  wheel  submerged  in  water  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  turn  the  wheel  by  its  ascensional  force. 


are  converted  from  a liquid  or  solid  form  into  aerohydrous  (a/e-ro-lil'drus), 

crn.cj  nr  tm  a1  n.st.i o.  vn.rwvr* • tTm  etin.+.o  rvf  "hainnr  akin-  ni-w  -1-  \ — 


gas  or  an  elastic  vapor;  the  state  of  being  aeri- 
form. 

aeriform  (a'e-ri-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  aer,  air,  + 
-formis,  (.forma,  form.]  1.  Having  the  form 
or  nature  of  air,  or  of  an  elastic  invisible  fluid; 
gaseous.  The  gases  are  aeriform  fluids. — 2. 
Figuratively,  unsubstantial ; unreal.  Carlyle. 

aerify  (a'e-ri-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  aerified, 
ppr.  aerifying.  [<  L.  aer,  air,  + -ficare,  < facere , 


from  the  lungs  passes,  and  which  contains 
chemicals  designed  to  revive  it  and  fit  it  to  be 
breathed  again.  It  is  carried  on  tile  back  like  a knap- 
sack, and  was  contrived  for  the  use  of  firemen  in  entering 
burning  buildings,  etc.  See  respirator. 

[<  Gr.  at/p  aerophyte  (a'e-ro-fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  at/p  (aep-),  air, 


(aep-),  air,  + vhu>p  (vhp-),  water,  + -ous.]  Com- 
posed of  or  containing  air  and  water:  specifi- 
cally applied  to  minerals  which  contain  water 
in  their  cavities.  Craig. 

aerolite  (a'e-ro-lit),  n.  [The  more  common  aeroplane1  (a'e-ro-plan),  n. 
form  of  aerobth : see  -lite  and  -lith.]  A body  ----  1 1 " ’ 

falling  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth 
from  outer  space ; a meteorite ; properly,  a 
meteoric  stone.  See  meteorite. 


+ (pvrov , a plant,  < ipveiv,  produce!]  A plant 
which  lives  exclusively  in  air,  absorbing  all  its 
nourishment  from  it  alone,  as  some  orchids  and 
+many  Bromeliacece ; an  air-plant.  See  epiphyte. 
aeroplane1  (a'e-ro-plan),  n.  [<  Gr.,  at/p  ( aep -), 
air,  + plane,  q.  v.]  A light  framework,  either 
plane  or  somewhat  concave,  covered  on  its  un- 
der side  with  a fabric,  used  in  flying-machines 

make : see  -fy.]  ' 1 . To  infuse  a£  into ; fill  with  aerolith  (a'e-rd-Rthj,.  n.  ' [<  Gr.  ht/p  (hep-),  air,  fsMventtaouS 

on-  nv  (.rvmhinn  oir-wif.I.  — 9 In  mt/i  + Atdof,  stone.]  Same  as  aerolite.  about  7°  above  the  horizontal,  tends  to  support  it  by  the 

aerolitnology  (a^e-ro-li-thol'd-ji),  n.  [<  aero-  ★1?ward  reaction _of  the  still  air.  See  the  supplement. 
lith  + Gr.  -Aoyia,  ( Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  aeroplane2  (a'e-ro-plan),  n. . [=  F.  aeroplane, 
That  department  of  science  which  treats  of  hepcmTiavop,  wandering  in  air,  < at/p  (hep-), 


air,  or  combine  air  with. — 2.  To  change  into  + AWog,  stone.]  Same  as  aerolite. 
an  aeriform  state. 

aero-.  [NL.,  etc.,  < Gr.  aepo-  (aep-),  combining 

.4-  -- . V,  T /*  n 1 . A.  A.  n , .*  > I 1 ' 1 r I it.  ...  it 1 


aerolites. 

aerolitic  (a'e-ro-lit'ik),  a.  Relatingto  aerolites. 

fl.SrnlnoiV  aorfilnm/iol  ^ Q ^ O.r A-l  AT  lr  1 lrnl) 


form  of  at/p,  L.  aer,  air:  see  air1.]  The  first 
element  in  many  compound  words  of  Greek 
origin,  meaning  air,  the  air,  atmosphere. 

aerobate  (a'e-ro-bat),  v.  i.  [<  Gr.  aepojiaTelv,  < aerologic,  aerblogical  (s^e-ro-lbj'ik,  -i-kal), 
at/p  (hep-),  air,  + parent,  tread.]  To  walk  (as  a.  Pertaining  to  aerology, 
if ) on  the  air.  [Bare.]  N.  E.  V.  aerologist  (a-e-rol'd-jist),  n.  One  who  is  versed 

aerobe  (a'e-rob),  n.  One  of  the  aerobia.  in  aerology. 

aerobia  (a-e-ro'bi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  nent.  pi.  of  aerology  (a-e-rol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  at/p  (aep-),  air, 
*aerobius,  < Gr.  ht/p  (aep-),  air,  + fiiog,  life.]  A + -htyia,  < 'Xeyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  That 
name  given  by  Pasteur  (in  the  French  form,  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of  the  air,  its 
atrobies)  to  those  bacteria  which  are  able  to  live  properties  and  phenomena.  Also  called  aerog- 
in  contact  with  the  air,  and  which  absorb  oxy-  nosy. 

gen  from  it : opposed  to  anaerobia.  aeromancer  (a'e-ro-man//ser),  n.  [<  ME.  ayero- 

aerobian  (a-e-ro'bi-an),  a.  Relating  to  or  char-  mauncer;  < aeromancy  + -er1.]  Onewhoprac- 
acteristie  of  aerobia  (which  see) ; dependent  tises  aeromancy. 


air,  + 7rAdror,  wandering:  see  planet.]  A flying- 
machine  invented  by  Victor  Tatin  and  success- 
fully tried  at  the  French  experiment-station  of 
Chalais-Meudon  in  1879.  It  consists  of  a cylindrical 
receiver  for  compressed  air  used  to  drive  two  air-propel- 
lere,  two  laterally  extended  wings,  and  a tail  for  steering. 
The  velocity  qbtained  was  8 meters  per  second. 

aeroscepsy  (a'e-ro-skep//si),  n.  [<  Or.  at/p  (aep-), 
air,  + a netpig,  a’viewing,  perception,  < askrtreabai, 
look  at,  watch:  see  sceptic,  skeptic.]  In  zodl., 
ability  to  perceive  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ; 
such  susceptibility  to  atmospheric  conditions  as 
various  animals  (insects  and  snails,  for  exam- 
ple) are  supposed  to  possess;  the  sense  of  aeros- 
copy;  the  faculty  of  exercising  aeroseopy  in- 


aeroplanes 


Santos-Dumont’s  “Demoiselle-  2 Bldriot  Monoplane  4 Paulhan  Biplane  5 Roe  Triplane  7 Fabre  Hydroplane  8 Farman  Biplana 

3 Wrigfht  Biplane  6 Curtiss  Biplane  9 Antoinette  Monoplane 


Fig. 


Fig.  I CUKTISS  BIPLANE. 
a Elevating  plane. 
b See  detail  sketch  A (Figure  7). 
c Hand-lever  operating  drags  d which  act 
on  ground  in  landing. 
e Small  hand-lever  for  spark  control. 
/Small  hand-lever  for  throttle  control. 
egg  Wires  for  shifting  ailerons;  operated  by 
aviator  swaying  seat  to  right  or  left. 
h Fixed  iron  rods  connecting  upper  and 
lower  ailerons. 

t Skids  protecting  ends  of  planes  when 
landing. 

j Detail  drawing  B (Figure  81. 
k Radiator  for  cooling  circulating  water. 

/ Gasolene  tank. 
m Lubricating-oil  tank, 
n Rudder. 

o Detail  drawing  C (Figure  4). 


Fig.  2 Eight-cylinder  V-type  aeroplane  motor 
as  used  on  Curtiss  biplane. 
a Intake  manifold. 
b Carbureter. 
cc  Intake  valves. 
d Exhaust  valves. 
e Water-circulating  pump. 
f Gear-drive  for  magneto,  valves,  and 
pump. 

g Water-circulating  pipes  leading  to 
radiator. 

Fig.  3 Solid  bronze  bearing  for  propeller 
shaft. 

Fig.  4 Socket  lor  uprights  and  turnbuckles, 
Curtiss  type. 

Fig.  5 Metal  strap  reinforcement  for  wooden 
frames. 


Fig.  6 Aluminium  socket  base  for  uprights  and 
turnbuckles. 

Fig.  7 Metal  reinforcements  for  bamboo  frame 
on  Curtiss  biplane. 

Fig.  8 Block  on  Curtiss  biplane  in  connection 
with  wire  from  aviator's  seat  to 
ailerons. 

Fig.  9 BLEKIOT  MONOPLANE. 

a Aluminium  case  inclosing  motor. 
bb  Shock-absorbers.  Detail  sketch  />. 
ccc  Steel  strap-stays.  Detail  sketch  E. 
d Wooden  skids  (protection  in 
landing). 

e Detail  sketch  F (Figure  12) 
/■“Gnome”  motor.  Detail  sketch  G. 
g Lower  part  of  aviator's  compart- 
ment. 
h Rudder. 

«*  Elevating  planes. 


Fig.  ro  "Gnome”  so-horsepower  revolving 
air-cooled  motor.  Propeller  is 
bolted  to  motor.  Normal  revolu- 
tions, 1,200  per  minute. 
a Valves. 

b Intake  through  center  of  motor. 

Fig.  n Shock-absorbers  on  Bl6riot  monoplane 
(Rubber  inclosed  in  fabric.) 

Fig.  12  Detail  of  construction  on  wooden  frame. 

Shackles  for  stays  bolted  through  the 
wood. 

Fig.  13  Attachment  of  steel  strap-stay  on 
Bl£riot  monoplane. 


Fig.  6 


Fig.  8 


Fig.  4 


aeroscepsy 

stinc tively.  It  is  considered  by  some  zoologists  to  be  a 
function  of  the  antennae,  these  being  organs  by  means  of 
which  such  animals  may  practise  aeroscopy  (which  see). 
[Aeroscepsy  and  aeroscopy  are  often  used  as  synonymous  by 
zoologists ; but  the  distinction  here  indicated  is  convenient, 
and  agreeable  to  their  difference  of  formation.] 

aeroscope  (a'e-ro-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^aepoandTrog : 
see  aeroscopy. !]  An  apparatus  for  collecting 
microscopic  objects  from  the  air.  it  consists  of 
an  inspirator  and  a glass  collecting-vessel  smeared  with 
glycerin.  When  air  is  drawn  through  it  the  fine  dust  sticks 
to  the  film  of  glycerin. 

aeroscopic  (a/e-ro-skop'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
exercising  aeroscopy. 

aeroscopy  (a-e-ros'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  aepoanoiria , 
divination  by  observing  the  heavens,  < iiaepoan67 
nog,  observing  the  heavens,  < aijp  ( asp -),  air,  + 
oKoneiv , observe,  look  at.]  n.  Divination  by 
means  of  the  air;  weather-prophecy. — 2.  Ex- 
amination or  observation  of  the  atmosphere ; 
the  practice  of  meteorology. — 3.  In  zooL,  per,- 
ception  or  observation  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, as  by  insects  and  snails ; the  instinctive 
exercise  of  aeroscepsy;  the  operation  or  result 
of  the  faculty  of  aeroscepsy.  See  aeroscepsy. 
serose  (e'ros),  a.  [<  L.  cerosus , full  of  copper, 
< ces  (or-),  copper:  see  ces,.]  Having  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  copper  or  brass ; coppery.  Also 
spelled  erose. 

aerosiderite  (d" e-ro-sid ' e-rit ),  ».  [<  Gr,  hyp 
( aep -),  air,  + oidt/piTt/g,  of  iron:  see  siderite.] 
A meteorite  consisting  essentially  of  metallic 
iron.  See  meteorite. 

aerosiderolite  (af'e-ro-si-de'ro-lit),  re.  [<  Gr. 
af/p  (aep-),  air,  + oiSr/pog,  iron,  + Xfflog,  stone.] 
A meteorite  containing  both  stone  and  iron. 
^See  meteorite. 

aerosphere  (a/e-ro-sfer),  re.  [<  Gr.  at/p  (aep-), 
air,  + otftaipa,  spliere.]  The  body  of  air  sur- 
rounding the  earth ; the  aerial  globe ; the  en- 
tire atmosphere. 

aerostat  (a'e-ro-stat),  n.  [<  E.  aerostat,  < Gr., 
at/p  (aep-),  air,  + crarog,  placed,  standing,  verbal 
adj.of  i-ord-wM,place,causetostand:  see  static.] 

1.  A machine  or  vessel  sustaining  weights  in 
the  air;  a balloon;  a flying-machine. 

The  aerostat  was  brought  down  in  the  very  meadow 
whence  it  had  set  off.  Science,  IV.  330. 

2.  An  aeronaut ; a balloonist.  [Rare  and  in- 
correct.] 

aerostatic,  aerostatical  (a"e-ro-stat'ik,  -i-kal), 
a.  [=F.  aerostatique,  < Gr.  at/p  (aep-),  air,  + 
oraTinog,  causing  to  stand,  < orarog,  standing : 
see  aerostat  and  static.)  1.  Pertaining  to  aero- 
statics.— 2.  Pertaining  to  aerostation,  or  the 
art  of  aerial  navigation. 

A memorable  event  in  the  history  of  aerostatic  science. 

The  American , VIII.  317. 
Aerostatic  balance,  an  instrument,  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  barometer,  for  ascertaining  the 
weight  of  the  air. 

aerostatics  (a/'e-ro-stat'iks),  re.  [PI.  of  aero- 
static : see  -ics.]  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  weight,  pressure,  and  equilibrium  of  air  and 
other  elastic  fluids,  and  of  the  equilibrium  of 
bodies  sustained  in  them, 
aerostation  (a/'e-ro-sta'slion),  n.  [<  E.  aerosta- 
tion, improp.  < aerostat,  aerostat,  in  imitation  of 
words  in  -ation,  like  station,  etc.]  1.  The  art 
or  practice  of  aerial  navigation ; the  science  of 
raising,  suspending,  and  guiding  machines  in 
the  air,  or  of  ascending  iu  balloons. — 2t.  The 
science  of  aerostatics. 

aerotherapeutics  (a/'e-ro-ther-a-pu'tiks),  re.  [< 
Gr.  af/p  (aep-),  air,  -(-'therapeutics.]  A mode  of 
treating  disease  by  varying  the  pressure  or 
modifying  the  composition  of  the  air  surround- 
ing the  patient. 

aerothermal  (a/e-ro-ther'mal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  using  hot  air:  as,  Mouchot’s  aerother- 
mal bakery,  that  is,  a bakery  in  which  the 
baking  is  effected  by  heated  air.  XJre,  Diet., 
I.  487. 

aerotonometer  (a^e-ro-to-norn'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aep&rovog,  stretched  or  driven  by  air  (<  at/p  (aep-), 
air,  + Tetveiv,  stretch),  + per pov,  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  determining  the  tension  of  gases 
*.in  the  blood. 

aerotropism  (a-e-rot'ro-pizm),  n.  [<  NL.  a'ero- 
tropismus,  < Gr.  ai/p  (aep-),  air,  + -rpottog,  < rpetruv, 
turn,  + -ism.]  In  hot.,  deviation  from  the  nor- 
mal direction  of  growth  by  tlie  action  of  gases : 
applied  chiefly  to  roots. 

aerugineoust  (e-ro-jin'e-us),  a.  Same  as  ceru- 
ginous.  Bailey. 

seruginous  (e-ro'ji-nus),  a.  [<  L.  ccruginosus, 
< aerugo  ( cerugin -),  rust  of  copper : see  aerugo.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  verdigris 
or  the  rust  of  copper. 
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A . . . kind  of  salt  drawn  out  of  ferreous  and  eruginous 
earths,  partaking  chiefly  of  iron  and  copper. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  verdigris. 

Also  spelled  eruginous. 

serugo  (e-ro'go),  n.  [L.,  rust  of  copper,  verdi- 
gris prepared  from  it,  < ces  (cer-),  copper,  bronze : 

see  <rs.]  Verdigris  (which  see) jErugo  nobilis 

(noble  verdigris),  or  simply  ceruyo,  a greenish  crust  found 
on  antique  bronzes ; the  patina.  See  patina. 
aery1  (a'ri,  a'er-i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  aerie ; 
for  airy,  with  forced  spelling,  in  imitation  of  L. 
aereus,  aerius,  airy,  aerial:  see  airy1,  aerial.] 
Airy  ; breezy ; exposed  to  the  air  ; elevated ; 
lofty;  ethereal;  visionary.  [Rare  and  poeti- 
cal.] 

The  shepherd’s  pipe  came  clear  from  aery  steep.  Keats. 
Whence  that  aery  bloom  of  thine, 

Like  a lily  which  the  sun 
Looks  thro’  in  his  sad  decline  ? 

Tenpyson,  Adeline. 

aery2,  aerie2  (a'ri,  a'ri,  a'e-ri,  or  e'ri:  see 
etym.,  at  end),  n. ; pi.  aeries  (-riz).  [Also  written 
airy,  eyry,  eyrie,  and  in  early  mod.  E.  airie , aiery, 
ayry,  ayery,  eyery,  eyerie,  etc.,  a lengthened  form 
(with  added  syllable  -y  or  -ie  after  E.  airy 1,  a., 
or  the  ML.  form  aerea)  of  early  mod.  E.  aire, 
ayre,  < ME.  *airc,  eyre,  oldest  form  air,  an 
aery  (rare,  and  found  only  in  the  phrase  liauke 
of  nolle  air  (var.  nobulle  eyre),  after  OF.  faucon 
de  gentil  or  bon  aire,  i.  e.,  a hawk  of  noble  or 
good  stock:  see  under  debonair),  < OF,  “ aire, 
m.,  an  airie  or  nest  of  hawkes”  (Cotgrave), 
OF.  also  f.,  mod.  F.  aire,  f.,  = Pr.  aire,  < ML. 
area,  aria,  aerea,  aeria,  the  nest  of  a bird  of 
prey;  of  uncertain  origin,  but  prob.  only  a 
special  use  of  the  common  L.  area,  also  writ- 
ten aria,  an  open  space,  floor,  area,  the  spell- 
ings aerea,  aeria,  being  due  to  a supposed  con- 
nection with  L.  aereus,  aerius,  aerial,  airy, 
such  nests  being  built  in  lofty  places.  Owing 
to  its  poetical  associations,  and  to  confused 
notions  as  to  its  origin,  this  word  haS  suffered 
unusual  changes  of  spelling  and  pronunciation. 
The  reg.  mod.  form,  repr.  ME.  *aire,  air,  eyre, 
would  be  *air  (pron.  ar),  or,  with  the  added 
syllable,  airy  (pron.  a'ri).  The  mod.  spelling 
aery  or  aerie  is  in  imitation  of  the  ML.  aerea, 
aeria  ; cf,  aery1,  a.,  for  airy1,  a.,  after  L.  aereus, 
aerius.  The  spelling  eyry,  eyrie  does  not  follow 
from  the  ME.  form  eyre  (which  would  give  *air, 
as  said  above),  but  is  a 17th  century  archaistic 
simulation  of  ME.  ey,  egg.  The  word  not  being 
in  current  popular  use,  the  pronunciation,  prop, 
a'ri  in  all  spellings,  has  varied,  with  the  spell- 
ing ; the  form  aery  or  aerie,  is  also  pron.  a'ri 
or  a'e-ri,  while  many  dictionaries,  following 
Walker,  give  as  the; exclusive  or  as  an  alterna- 
tive pronunciation  e'ri,  a purely  pedantic  pro- 
nunciation, due  to  mistaking  the  ae-  for  the 
diphthong  ae  or  te.  Similarly,  the  form  eyry  or 
eyrie,  pron.  usually  like  aery  or  aerie,  is  in  pres- 
ent usage  sometimes  pron.  i'ri.]  1.  The  nest 
of  a bird  of  prey,  as  an  eagle  or  a hawk ; hence, 
a lofty  nest  of  any  large  bird. 

There  the  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  cliffs  and  cedar-tops  their  eyries  build. 

Milton , P.  L.,  vii.  424. 

2.  The  brood  in  the  nest ; the  young  of  a bird 
of  prey ; figuratively,  children. 

Glo.  Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar’s  top.  . . . 

’ Q.  Mar.  Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery ‘s  nest. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

3.  An  elevated  habitation  or  situation. 

Wherever  beauty  dwell, 

In  gulf  or  aerie , mountain  or  deep  dell. 

Keats , Endymion,  ii.  94. 

These  men  had  from  their  eyrie  seen  ns  go  up  the  glacier. 

F,  Jacomb , in  P.  1’.  and  GU. , 2d  ser. , 1. 328.  (.V.  E.  D ,) 

aery2,  aerie2  (a'ri : see  etym.  of  aery2,  re.,  at  end), 
v.  i.  [<  aery2,  re.]  To  build  or  have  an  aery. 

She  [Pilhannaw,  a monstrous  great  bird]  aeries  in  the 
woods  upon  the  high  hills  of  Ossapy. 

Josselyn , New  England's  Rarities  (1672),  p.  41. 

aery-light  (a'ri-lit),  a.  [<  aery1  + light2.]  Light 
as  air.  Milton. 

aes  (ez),  re.  [L.  ms  (cer-),  prop,  ore,  but  applied 
chiefly  to  copper,  or  the  alloy  of  copper  and  tin 
(and  sometimes  lead),  bronze ; hence,  anything 
made  of  copper  or  bronze ; in  particular,  coins, 
money;  = Goth,  ais = AS.  dr,  E.  ore : see  ore1.  ] In 
Bom.  antig. , copper  or  bronze ; money  or  coins  of 
copper  or  bronze ; money  in  general ; works  of  art 
or  other  objects  made  of  bronze.  See  copper  and 
bronze.— Corinthium,  Corinthian  bronze : the  vari- 
ous alloys  and  art-works  in  bronze  produced  at  Corinth 
had  a very  high  reputation  in  the  ancient  world,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Romans.— JEs.  Cyprium  (literally, 
Cyprian  ore  or  metal:  see  copper ),  copper. — grave 
(see  graved),  a general  term  applied  to  the  large,  heavy 
bronze  coins  of  the  libral  system,  first  issued  in  Italy  by 
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the  Romans  and  other  communities  toward  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c.  The  Roman  as  is  the  most  familiar 
example.—  JEs  rude  (see  rude),  the  first  Roman  money, 
consisting  of  rude  masses  of  copper,  uncoined,  of  regular 
weights  varying  from  two  pounds  to  two  ounces.—  JEs 
signatum  (stamped  bronze),  the  first  Roman  expedient 
toward  securing  a regular  coinage,  legally  sanctioned  as 
early  as  454  b.  C.  The  pieces  are  approximately  rectangular 
in  shape,  bearing  on  each  side,  in  relief,  a rude  figure,  as  of 
a bull,  a boar,  or  an  elephant,  and  weigh  about  five  pounds 
each.  For  smaller  values  the  pieces  were  cut  into  frag- 
ments, and  the  ces  rude  also  remained  in  use.  The  ces  sig- 
natum continued  to  be  employed  for  some  time  after  a more 
advanced  system  of  coinage  had  been  adopted. 
iEsalidfe  (e-sal'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < JEsalus  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  lamellicom  coleopterous 
insects,  based  by  Macleay  (1819)  upon  the  ge- 
nus JEsalus.  See  Lucaniace. 
sesalon  (e'sa-lon),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aloaruv,  a small 
kind  of  hawk,  prob.  the  merlin.]  1.  An  old 
name  of  the  merlin,  Falco  cesalon  or  JEsalon 
regulus.  See  merlin. — 2.  [cap.]  A genus  of 
falcons  (Brisson,  1700) : formerly  used  in  a 
broad  sense,  later  restricted  to  the  small  species 
related  to  the  merlin.  JE.  columbarius  is  the 
common  pigeon-hawk  of  North  America.  See 
pigeon-hawk. 

iEsalus  (e'sa-lus),  re.  [NL.  Cf.  cesalon.]  The 
typical  genus  of  JEsalidw,  based  by  Pabricius 
(1801)  upon  JE.  scarabceoides,  a European  lamel- 
licoru  beetle  with  subquadrate  body,  unarmed 
head,  3-jointed  antenna},  and  short  tarsi,  now 
referred  to  Lucanidm. 

^Ischna  (esk'na),  re.  [NL.  (first  JEslma,  Eabri- 
cius,  1776),  prob.  an  error  for  "aschra  (fem.;  cf. 
JEschnis,  m.,  a genus  of  neuropters),  < Gr.  alo- 
Xpb?,  ugly,  ill-favored.]  A genus  of  insects,  of 
aquatic  larval  habits,  belonging  to  the  order 
Odonata,  referred  to  the  family  Libellulidce  or 
made  the  type  of  a separate  family  JEsclmida:. 
There  are  several  species,  all  knpwn  as  dragon- 
flies. Sometimes  wrongly  written  JEshna. 
iEschnidE3  (esk'ni-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < JEschna 
+ - idee. ] A family  of  neuropterous  insects, 
founded  on  the  genus  JEschna,  having  the  wings 
unequal,  the  triangles  of  all  the  wings  alike, 
male  genitals  with  connate  anterior  hamule 
and  conjoined  penis  and  vesicle,  and  female 
enitals  exposed. 

schylean  (es-ki-le'an),  a.  [<  L.  JEschylus,  < 
Gr.  ’AiaxvXog,  orig.  a nickname,  ‘Little  Ugly,’ 
dim.  of  aiaxpig,  ugly,  ill-favored;  in  a moral 
sense,  base,  shameful ; < aloxog,  ugliness,  shame, 
disgrace.]  Written  by  or  pertaining  to  iEschy- 
lus,  an  illustrious  Athenian  poet  and  dramatist, 
horn  525  B.  c. ; resembling  his  writings  or  char- 
acteristic of  them. 

iEschynanthus (es-ki-nan'thus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aiox'ovr/,  shame  (<  aiax'cveodca,  be  ashamed),  + 
avdog,  a flower.  The  name  lias  reference  to  the 
crimson  or  scarlet  (‘blushing’)  flowers.  The 
species  have  been  called  blushworts.]  A genus 
of  beautiful  epiphytalplants,nativesof  tropical 
Asia,  of  the  family  Gesneriacece,  with  pendent 
stems  and  scarlet  or  orange  flowers.  They  are 
among  the  most  splendid  hothouse  flowers, 
seschynite  (es'ki-nlt),  re.  [<  Gr.  aioxiivy,  shame, 
+ -ite2.]  A mineral  occurring  at  Miack  in  the 
Ilmen  Mountains,  Norway,  etc.,  in  black  pris- 
matic crystals,  containiug  niobium,  titanium, 
thorium,  the  cerium  metals,  and  other  un- 
common elements.  So  called  by  Berzelius  as  being  the 
“disgrace  ” of  chemistry,  which  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
was  unable  to  separate  two  of  its  constituents,  titanic 
acid  and  zirconia.  Also  spelled  eschynite. 

■Sschynomene  (es-ld-nom'e-ne),  4i.  [L.;  a 

sensitive  plant,  < Gr.  aiaxwopht],  a sensitive 
plant,  prop.  fem.  ppr.  of  alaxvveoBat,  be  ashamed, 
pass,  of  alaxvvav,  make  ugly,  disfigure,  dis- 
honor; cf.  aloxog,  ugliness,  shame,  dishonor.] 
A genus  of  leguminous  plants,  with  jointed 
pods,  pinnate leaves  which  are  sometimes  sen- 
sitive, and  usually  yellow  flowers.  There  are  60 
species,  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby,  of  which  3 or 
4 are  widely  distributed  through  the  tropics,  the  rest  be- 
ing natives  of  America,  from  Patagonia  to  Virginia.  The 
stem  of  the  East  Indian  JE.  aspera,  remarkable  for  its 
lightness,  is  cut  into  thin  strips  for  the  manufacture  of 
hats.  It  is  also  made  into  swimming-jackets,  floats  for 
nets,  etc.,  and  is  often  worked  into  models  of  temples, 
flowers,  etc. 

seschynomenoust  (es-ld-nom'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
aiaxwbpevog,  ppr.of  aloxl’veodat,  be  ashamed:  see 
JEschynomene. ] Sensitive:  applied  to  plants, 
-ffisculapian  (es-ku-la'pi-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  JEs- 
cidapius,  accom.  of  Gr.  ’AoitXt/mAg,  Dor.  Aosla- 
mdg,  the  god  of  medicine:  see  Asclepias.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Aesculapius,  god  of  medi- 
cine ; medical ; pertaining  to  the  healing  art. 

II.  re.  A medical  man;  a physician:  gen- 
erally in  a humorous  sense. 

Also  spelled  Esculapian. 


J&sculus  Hippocastanum. 
a,  flower ; b,  seed ; c,  seed  cut  longitudinally. 


sesculin 

ffisculin,  aesculine.  See  esculin , esculine. 
Esculus  (es'ku-lus),  n.  [L.,  the  Italian  oak : 
see  esculin,  etc.]  A genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 

of  the  fami- 
ly xEsculacece, 
chiefly  North 
American,  with 
broad  digitate 
leaves  and 
showy  flowers 
in  large  pani- 
cles. The  seeds 
are  large,  of  the 
shape  and  color 
of  chestnuts,  but 
too  bitter  to  be 
eaten.  The  timber 
is  of  little  value. 
The  horse-chest- 
nut, jE.  Hippocas- 
tanum, supposed 
to  be  originally 
from  northern  In- 
dia, is  very  exten- 
sively cultivated 
as  an  ornamental 
shade-tree,  and  the 
fruits  are  used  in 
southern  Europe 
for  feeding  sheep 

• . . and  horses.  The 

American  species,  growing  in  the  western  and  southern 
United  btates,  have  the  popular  name  buckeye  (which  see). 

Asnna  (esh'na),  n.  See  JEschna. 

■Alsir  (a'ser,  Icel.  pron.  a'sir,  mod.  i'sir),  n.  pi. 
[feel.,  nom.  pi.  of  ass,  a god:  see  As3.]  The 
collective  name  for  the  gods  of  Scandinavian  my- 

Soo  ,Ther.e  w.ere  twelve  gods  and  twenty-six  god- 

desses, dwellers  in  Asgard.  See  Asgard. 

aesnecy,  n.  See  esnecy . 

^Esopian  (e-so'pi-an),  a.  [<  L.  JEsopius,  < JEso- 
pus,  Gr.  AIouttos,  uEsop.]  Pertaining  to  ^Esop, 
an  ancient  Greek  writer  of  fables,  of  whom  lit- 
tle or  nothing  is  certainly  known ; composed  by 
him  or  m his  manner:  as,  a fable  in  the  JEso- 
pian  style.  Also  spelled  Esopian . 
aestates  (es-ta'tez),  n.  pi,  [L.,  freckles,  pi. 
of  (Bsta{t-)s,  summer,  summer  heat:  see  esti- 
val.] In  wed .,  heat-spots;  freckles;  sunburnt 
patches. 

assthematology,  n.  See  esthematology. 
aesthesia  (es-the  si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aia$ymg. 
perception  by  the  senses,  < aiodaveodai,  perceive 
by  the  senses.]  Perception;  feeling;  sensa- 
tion;  sensibility:  the  opposite  of  anccsthesia 
(which  see).  Also  written  esthesia,  cestliesis, 
esthesis.  7 

aesthesiogen,  aesthesiogenic,  etc.  See  esthe- 
siogen,  etc. 

aesthesiology,  aesthesiometer,  etc.  See  esthe- 

siology,  etc. 

aesthesis  (es-the' sis),  n.  Same  as  cesthesia. 
Also  spelled  esthesis, 

esthete,  etc.  See  esthesodic,  etc. 
aestiferous,  asstival,  etc.  See  estiferous,  etc. 
.Alstrelata,  n.  See  (Estrelata . 
asstuancef  (es'tu-ans),  n.  [<  L.  cestuan(t-)s,  ppr. 
ot  cestuare , burn,  glow:  see  wstuate.]  Heat; 
warmth:  as,  “ regulated  estuance  from  wine,” 

Sir  T,  Browne.  Also  spelled  estuance. 
aestuary  (es'tu-a-ri),  n. ; pi.  (estuaries  (-riz).  [< 

L.  cestuarium,  a vent-hole  for  vapors,  also  an 
estuary,  < astuari,  rage,  bum,  be  warm:  see 
estuary.  ] 1 . A vapor-bath,  or  any  other  means 

for  conveying  heat  to  the  body. — 2.  See  estuary. 
sestuatef  (es'tu-at),  v.  i.  [<  L.  cestuatus,  pp.  of 
cestuare,  burn,  glow,  rage,  boil  up,  < wstus,  a 
burning,  glow,  fire,  surge,  etc.:  see  estuary, 
estival .]  To  boil;  swell  and  rage ; be  agitated. 
Also  spelled  estuate. 

aestuationt  (es-tu-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  eestuatiofn-), 

< cestuare : seo cestuate.]  Aboiling;  agitation; 
commotion  of  a fluid;  hence,  violent  mental 
commotion;  excitement:  as,  “estuations  of  joys 
and  fears,”  Mountague.  Also  spelled  estuation. 
ajsturet  (es'tur),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  cestuare,  be  in 
commotion,  boil,  rage,  etc.,  as  if  for  atstus, 
surge,  billows:  see  cestuate .]  Violence;  com- 
motion.  Also  spelled  esture. 

The  seas  retain 

.Not  only  their  outrageous  cesture  there. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xii.  111. 
cBt.,  aetat,  [Abbrev.  of  L.  cetatis , gen.  ot  ceta(t-)s, 
ag?:  see  age  & nd  eternal.]  Of  the  age;  aged: 
chiefly  used  in  classic  or  scholarly  epitaphs  or 
obituaries,  whether  composed  in  English  or  in 
Latin:  as,  Ob.  1880,  cet.  (or  cetat.)  70:  in  full 
Latin,  obiit  [anno  Domini]  MDCCCLXXX,  [an- 
no] cetatis  (suce)  LXX;  that  is,  he  (or  she)  died 
m (the  year  of  the  Lord)  1880,  in  the  seventieth 
y.ear  of  hjs  (or  her)  age  (but  usually  taken  as 
70  [full]  years  of  age,”  “aged  70”). 
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.ffitea  (e-te'a),  n.  [NL. ; origin  not  obvious.] 
Ihe  typical  genus  of  JEteidce.  2E.  anguinea  is 
known  as  snake-coralline.  Also  written  JEta 
uEteidae  (e-te'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < mea  + -idee.] 
A family  of  chilostomatous  polyzoans,  typified 
oy ' jEtea,  erect  and  free  or  decumbent  and 
adherent,  uniserial,  with  subterminal  mem- 
branous area  and  tubular  zocecia.  Also  writ- 
ten jEtidw. 

^Ethalium  (e-tha'li-um),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  aidaXog, 
smoke,  soot ; with  ref.  to  the  abundant  dust-like 
spores.  Of.  Fuligo , an  allied  genus,  < L .fuligo, 
soot.J  1.  A genus  of  Myxomycetes , or  slime- 
mo tr 1 1’  f°rm^g  thick  cake-like  receptacles  cov- 
ered  by  a brittle  cortex,  and  closely  adherent 
to  the  surface  on  which  they  grow.  Thev  are 
often  found  in  hothouses  where  spent  tan  is  used  for  heat- 
ing purposes,  and  lienee  are  sometimes  called  flowers  of  tan 

2.  [/.  c.]  A similar  receptacle  in  any  genus* 
with  a plural,  ccthalia  (-a), 
aetheling,  n.  See  atheling. 
aetheogam  (a  - e ' the  - o - gam),  n.  [<  Gr.  aydyg, 
unusual  (<  a-  priv.  + yvog,  custom:  see  ethic),  + 
m mania ge.]  In  De  Candolle's  system  of 
classification,  a.  plant  belonging  to  a group  of 
cryptogams  which  were  the  only  ones  of  the 
order  then  known  to  have  sexual  organs,  includ- 
lng  the  Eguisetacece , Filices,  Musci,  higher  Hepa- 
ticce,  etc. 

aetheogamous  (a-e-the-og'a-mus),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  aetheogams. 
tether,  n.  See  etheri. 

Etheria  (e-the'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  named 
from  the  brilliancy  of  the  interior  surface,  < L 
cetherius,  < Gr.  aldeptog, 
of  the  ether  or  upper 
air,  heavehly,  ethe- 
real : see  ethereal.']  A 
genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  of  the  family 
Unionida;,  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Africa  and 
Madagascar ; river- 
oysters.  The  exterior  is 
rugged,  but  the  interior 
of  the  valves  is  pearly,  of 
a vivid  green  color,  and  A-:thrri„ 
raised  in  small  blisters. 

The  natives  of  Nubia  adorn  their  tombs  with  them.  Also 
spelled  htherxa,  as  originally  by  Lamarck,  ISOS. 

(e-the'ri-id),  n.  A bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  family  JEtheriidce. 

Etheriidce  (e-the-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < JEthe- 
na  + -idee.]  A family  of  mollusks,  of  which 
mthena  is  the  typical  genus.  Also  written  JEthe- 
noidee,  JEtheridw,  jEtheriadce,  and  Etheridai. 
Ethiop,  Ethiopiant.  See  Ethiop,  Ethiopian. 
affthiopst  (e'thi-ops),  n.  [NL.,  after  L.  JEthiops, 
Ethiopian  : see  Ethiop.]  Ail  old  pharmaceuti- 
cal  term  applied  to  several  mineral  prepara- 
tions of  a black  or  nearly  black  color.  Also 
fclJlop3  martial.  [<  L.  martialis,  of 
oi.nl  ’l  l ? f,lrv-n,]’  5lack  oxld  of  iron.— JEthiops  min- 
eral, black  sulphid  of  mercury,  prepared  in  the  laboratory. 

asthogen  (e'tho-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  aWog,  a burning 
heat  (see  ether),  + -yevyg,  taken  as  ‘produ- 
cing’: see  -gen.]  Nitrid  of  horon;  a white, 
amorphous,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  insol- 
Vr  ? water,  infusible,  and  non-volatile. 
Heated  ill  an  alcohol-flame  fe.t  with  oxygen,  it  burns 
rapidly  with  a faint  greenish-white  flame.  Watts. 
efithrioscope  (efh  ri-o-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  aidpta.  the 
open  sky  (<  alOpiog  clear,  fair,  in  the  open  air, 

< aidpy,  the  open  sky,  < aidijp,  the  sky,  the  upper 
air,  _ > E.  ether),  + cuot reiv,  observe,  look  at.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  minute  varia- 
tions of  temperature  due  to  different  conditions 

rwl^b.?7'  ™nslsts  of  a differential  thermometer 
(which  see,  under  thermometer),  both  bulbs  of  which  are 
withm  a cup-shaped  mirror,  one  of  them  in  its  focus,  so 
as  to  be  especially  affected  on  being  exposed  to  the  sky. 

The  cup  is  kept  covered  with  a lid  when  the  instrument  is 
not  in  use._  Its  delicacy  is  so  great  that  it  is  affected  by 
every  passing  cloud.  3 

(e-thu  sa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aiOovoa  fern, 
of  aidiM,  ppr.  of  aWetv,  burn,  blaze  : see  ether.] 

1.  In  lot.,  a genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  of 
a single  species,  2E.  Cynapium,  introduced  into 
America  from  Europe,  and  known  as  fool’s- 

14  is  a".annual  garden-weed,  of  nauseous  and 
deleterious  properties,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  pars- 
ley, whence  its  common  name.  ^ 

2.  In  cool.,  a genus  of  decapod  crustaceans,  of 
t he^  family  Itorippidoe. 

Aetian  (a-e'shi-an),  n.  [<  LL.  Aetius,  Gr.  ’Ae- 
vtog,  a personal  name,  (.  * (lctloc,  aereiog,  aiertog 
of  the  eagle,  < aerdg,  akrog,  eagle.]  One  of  a 
sect  of  strict  Arians  of  the  fourth  century 
named  from  their  leader  Aetius,  called  the 
Atheist  (died  in  Constantinople,  a.  d.  367). 

See  Eunomian  and  Anomcean. 
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Etidse  (e'ti-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  JEteidae. 
aetiologieal,  etaologieal  (e"ti-o-loj'i-kal),  a. 
[<  Gr.  atTwhoyiKdg,  inquiring  into  cause's:  see 
(etiology.]  Ol  or  pertaining  to  letiology  ; con- 
nected  with  or  dependent  upon  the  doctrine  of 
efficient  or  physical  causes,  as  distinguished 
trom  teleological  or  final  causes. 

The  practical  results  of  etiological  studies  so  far  as  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  disease^  are  concerned,  am  Hkely 
fW^UC,h  6water  than  Xhose  which  have  beengafnedby 
the  pathologists.  Q.  .1/.  Sternberg,  Bacteria,  p.  236 

axiologically,  etiologically  (e';ti-d-loj'i-’kal-i), 
adv.  In  an  retiologieal  manner;  with  regard 
to  cause,  or  the  assignment  of  a cause:  as,  an 
( etiologically  obscure  failure  of  nutrition 
aetiologist,  etiologist  (e-ti-ol'6-jist),  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  aetiology;  one  who  investi- 
gates physical  causes,  or  inquires  into  the  re- 
lations of  such  causes  to  effects  in  physics  or 
biology:  often  used  as  the  opposite  of  tele- 
ologist. 

aetiology,  etiology  (e-ti-ol'6-ji),  «.  [<  LL.  cetio- 
logia,,<,  Gr.  cunoloyia,  statement  of  the  cause 
(ct.  aiTtoloyuv,  inquire  into  the  cause,  account 
for),  <.  atria,  cause,  + -loyta,  < hiyetv,  speak: 
see  -olor/v.]  1.  An  inquiry  into  or  a theory 
ot  the  physical  causes  of  any  class  of  phenom- 
ena. 

„J°,rp.hol°^  distribution,  and  physiology  investigate 
deJermme  the  tacts  of  biology.  jEtiology  has  for  its 
object  the  ascertainment  of  the  causes  of  these  facts,  and 

thev  0t  bt!olo«lcal  phenomena,  by  showing  that 

they  constitute  particular  cases  of  general  physical  laws. 
e1  t0  say  that  aetiology,  ™ thus  con- 

ceived, is  in  its  infancy.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  37. 


2.  Specifically,  m med.,  an  inquiry  into  or  ac- 
count of  the  origin  or  causes  of  disease,  or  of 
a particular  kind  or  case  of  disease. 

__  Sometimes  written  aitiology. 
aetites  (a-e-tl  tez),  n.  [L.,  K.  Gr.  aerirT/g,  eagle- 
stone,  < aerdg,  eagle.]  Same  as  eaglestone. 
Etnean,  a.  See  Etnean. 

Etoiian  (e-td'li-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  jEtolia, 
\ Gr.  AiTuAia,  HStolia.]  I.  a.  Relating  or  per- 
taming  to  Etolia,  a district  of  Greece  lying 
north  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  or  to  the  race  who 
anciently  inhabited  it. -Etoiian  League  a demo- 
cratic confederation  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  AJtolia  some- 
times including  the  people  of  various  neighboring  re- 
gions celebrated  for  its  long  successful  wars  against  the 
Macedonians,  Acheans,  etc. 

II.  ».  One  of  the  race  anciently  inhabiting 

Etolia.  The  AStolians,  though  famous  in  the  heroic 
age,  were  rude  and  barbarous  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
mi1aIla?eS.la'nuWan  were  not  even  reckoned  as  Greeks 
"od  ’ J,ut  they  attalned  to  considerable  power 
the°rSlt  o61s  y^r?lke  prowess  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  their  gallantry  against  the  invading  Gauls, 
aetomorph  (a  e-to-morf),  n.  A member  of  the 
Aetomorphai;  a bird  of  prey. 

Aetomorphae  (a/e-to-mor'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  oerof,  an  eagle,  + poptjti],  form,  shape.]  In 
ormtli.,  the  birds  of  prey;  a group  equivalent 
to  the  If ap fores  or  Accipitres  of  most  authors. 

by  Huxley  in  1867  as  a superfamily  of  the  desmog- 
natlious  division  of  the  order  Carinatce,  and  divided  by 
him  into  the  four  families  of  Strigidce,  Cathartidce,  Gypcc- 
tulcn  and  Gypogeramdas.  The  characters  of  the  group 
are  drawn  chiefly  from  osteology,  but  are  those  of  the 
Kaptores  as  commonly  understood. 

aetomorphic  (a//e-t6-mor/fik),  a.  Having  the 
characters  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Aetomorphce ; 
raptorial,  as  a bird. 

Aetosauria  (a^e-to-sa'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aerdg,  eagle,  + < mvpog  lizard.]  An  order  of 
saurians  represented  by  the  family  Aetosauri- 
dw  (which  see).  O.  C.  Marsh. 

Aetosauridaa  (a^e-to-sd'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  < 
Aetosaurus+  -idw.]  A family  of  extinct  Triassic 
reptiles  allied,  to  or  of  tlie  order  of  dinosaurians, 
with  limbs  and  dermal  armature  resembling 
those  of  crocodilians,  the  calcaneum  produced 
backward,  and  two  sacral  vertebr£e.  0.  C 
Marsh. 

Aetosaurus  (a//e-t6-sa/rus),  it.  [NL.,<  Gr.  aerdg, 
eagle,  + aavpog , a lizard.]  A genus  of  extinct 
reptiles,  representing  tho  family  Aetosauridce. 
aeuia,  aevia.  In  church  music,  a contraction 
ot  alleluia.  See  halleluiah. 
aeviternalf,  seviternallyt,  etc.  See  eviternal, 
etc. 

Ex  (eks),  n.  In  cool.,  same  as  Aix. 
af-.  Assimilated  form  of  Latin  ad-,  also  an  erro- 
neous form  of  other  prefixes,  before  f.  See  ad- 
aface  (a-fas'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  «3  + facei 
In  face ; in  front.  [Rare.] 
afar  (a-far  ),  adv.  [<  ME.  afer , aferre , ofer, 
djetr,  commonly  separated,  afer,  aferr,  earliest 
form  a ferrum,  on  ferrum  (- um  is  the  dat.  suf- 
hx),  of  /eor,  equiv.  in  sense  to  AS.  feorran, 
from  far : ME.  of,  from  (E.  of,  prefix  a-*),  later 
confused  with  on,  a (E,  on,  prefix  n-3) ; feor, 
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later  fer,  far.  Cf.  anear .]  1.  From  far;  from 

a distance  : now  usually  preceded  by  from. 

He  sawe  a place  afer  [var.  a/eer].  Wyclif , Gen.  xxii. 

And  from  afer  came  walking  in  the  mede. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Good  Women,  1.  212. 
Held  from  afar,  aloft,  the  immortal  prize. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  90. 

2.  Far;  far  away;  at  or  to  a distance;  re- 
motely in  place : now  usually  followed  by  off. 

A fer  fro  hem,  alle  be  hem  selue. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1215. 
Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off. 

Gen.  xxii.  4. 

The  steep  where  Fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar. 

Beattie,  Minstrel,  i.  1. 
The  coronach  stole 
Sometimes  afar  and  sometimes  anear. 

Tennyson,  Dying  Swan. 
[Shakspere  uses  afar  off  also  in  the  sense  of  remotely  in  de- 
gree ; indirectly. 

He  that  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  guilty, 

But  that  he  speaks.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

A kind  of  tender  made  afar  off  by  Sir  Hugh  here. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1.] 

afeart  (a-fer'),  v.  t.  [Now  only  E.  dial.,  often 
shortened  to  ’fear;  < ME.  aferen,  < AS.  afceran, 
terrify,  <.d-  + fdiran('>ME.feren),  terrify,  if  dir, 
danger,  terror,  fear:  see  fear i.]  To  cause  to 
fear;  frighten;  terrify;  make  afraid. 

Clerkes  may  bere  wepen  ...  to  afere  theues. 

Dives  6c  Pauper  (W.  de  Worde),  V.  xix.  222.  (N.  E.  D.) 
As  ghastly  bug  does  greatly  them  affeare. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  20. 

afeard,  afeared  (a-ferd '),  p.  a.  [<ME.  afered, 
aferd,  p.  a. : see  afcar  and  -cd2.  No  connection 
with  afraid.']  Affected  with  fear ; frightened; 
afraid.  [Now  colloquial  or  vulgar.] 

Be  not  afeard  ; the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

afebrile  (a-feb'ril),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  (a-18)  + 
febrile .]  Without  fever ; feverless. 

The  course  of  subcutaneous  fractures  without  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  is  usually  afebrile. 

Belfield,  Rel.  of  Micro-Org.  to  Disease,  p.  38. 

Afer  (a'ffer),  n.  [L.,  African,  used  by  Milton 
for  Afrieus  (sc.  ventus,  wind),  the  southwest 
wind,  blowing  from  Africa ; It.  Affrico  or  Gher- 
bino,  Garbino .]  The  southwest  wind.  Milton. 
aff  (af ),  prep,  and  adv.  Off.  [Scotch.]— Aff-han’, 
offhand ; without  reserve ; frankly.  Burns. — Aff  hands, 
hands  off. — Aff-loof,  right  off  from  memory,  or  with- 
out premeditation.  Burns. — To  feeze  aff.  * See  feeze5. 
affa  (af'a),  n.  [The  native  name.]  A weight, 
equal  to  an  ounce,  used  on  the  Guinea  coast. 
Also  spelled  off  a. 

affability  (af-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  late  ME.  affa- 
bylite,  < OF.  affabiU'ie,  F.  affability,  < L.  affabili- 
ta(t-)s,  < affabilis,  affable:  see  affable.']  The 
quality  of  being  affable ; readiness  to  converse 
or  be  addressed;  civility  in  intercourse ; ready 
condescension ; benignity. 

Hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit. 

Her  affability , and  bashful  modesty. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
He  had  a majestic  presence,  with  much  dignity,  and  at 
the  same  time  affability  of  manner. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  18. 
= Syn.  Sociability,  approachableness, accessibility,  urban- 
ity, complaisance,  suavity,  comity,  amenity,  friendliness, 
openness. 

affable  (af'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  affable,  < L.  affabilis, 
adfabilis,  easy  to  be  spoken  to,  < affari,  adfari, 
speak  to,  address,  < ad,  to,  + fari,  speak : see 
fable.]  1.  Easy  of  conversation  or  approach; 
admitting  others  to  intercourse  without  reserve ; 
courteous;  complaisant;  of  easy  manners;  kind, 
or  benevolent  in  manner:  now  usually  applied 
to  those  high-placed  or  in  authority:  as,  an  af- 
fable prince. 

An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 
He  is  so  insufferably  affable  that  every  man  near  him 
would  like  to  give  him  a beating. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  I.  xiii. 

2.  Expressing  or  betokening  affability ; mild ; 
benign:  as,  an  affable  countenance. 

His  manner  was  very  unpretending — too  simple  to  be 
termed  affable : ...  he  did  not  condescend  to  their  so- 
ciety— he  seemed  glad  of  it. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxvii. 
= Syn.  Courteous,  civil,  complaisant,  accessible,  mild, 
benign,  condescending,  communicative,  familiar,  easy, 
gracious,  conversable. 

affableness  (af'a-bl-nes),  n.  Affability, 
affably  (af'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  affable  manner ; 
courteously. 

affabroust  (af'a-brus),  a.  [<  L.  affaber,  adfa- 
ber,  skilfully  made,  < ad,  to,  4-  faber,  skilful, 
workmanlike,  < faber,  workman : see  fabric.] 
Skilfully  made.  Bailey. 
aflfabulation)  (a-fab-u-ia'shon),  n.  [=F.  affa- 
bulation,  < NL.  affabulwtiotfi-),  < L.  ad,  to,  + 
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fabulatio{n-),  story,  < fabulari,  narrate,  ifabula, 
tale,  fable  : see  fable.]  The  moral  of  a fable. 
Bailey. 

affabulatoryt  (a-fab'u-la-to«ri),  a.  Having  a 
moral:  as,  an  affabulatory  allegory.  [Rare.] 
affadyllt,  n.  A variant  of  affodill.  See  daffodil. 
affaint  (a-fan'),  v.  t.  [<  af-  + fain,  an  old  spell- 
ing of  feign;  with  ref.  to  L.  affingere,  adfingere, 
add  falsely,  < ad,  to,  + fingere,  make,  invent, 
feign:  see  feign.]  To  lay  to  one’s  charge  falsely 
or  feignedly.  [Rare.] 

Those  errors  which  are  maliciously  affained  to  him. 

Bp.  Hall,  Christ.  Moderation,  p.  35. 

affair  (a-far'),  n.  [<  ME.  afere,  affere,  < OF. 
afaire,  "afeire  (F.  affaire  = Pr.  afar,  afaire  = 
It.  affare),  orig.  a -prep,  phrase,  a faire  (F.  a 
faire  = It.  a fare),  to  do : a,  < L.  ad,  to ; faire 
= It.  fare,  < L.  facere,  do : see  fact.  E.  ado 
is  of  parallel  formation.]  1.  Anything  done 
or  to  be  done ; that  which  requires  action  or 
effort ; a moving  interest ; business ; concern : 
as,  this  is  an  affair  of  great  moment ; a man  of 
affairs ; affairs  of  state. 

Thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  4. 

The  nature  of  our  popular  institutions  requires  a nu- 
merous magistracy,  for  whom  competent  provision  must  be 
made,  or  we  may  be  certain  our  affairs  will  always  be 
committed  to  improper  hands,  and  experience  will  teach 
us  that  no  government  costs  so  much  as  a bad  one. 

A.  Hamilton , Continentalist,  No.  6. 
Services  to  those  around  in  the  small  affairs  of  life 
may  he,  and  often  are,  of  a kind  which  there  is  equal 
pleasure  in  giving  and  receiving. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 102. 

2.  pi.  Matters  of  interest  or  concern ; partic- 
ular doings  or  interests ; specifically,  pecuniary 
interests  or  relations:  as,  to  meddle  with  a 
neighbor’s  affairs;  his  affairs  are  in  an  embar- 
rassed state. 

Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  6. 

3.  An  event  or  a performance;  a particular  ac- 
tion, operation,  or  proceeding ; milit.,  a partial 
or  minor  engagement  or  contest ; a skirmish : 
as,  when  did  this  affair  happen  f an  affair  of 
honor,  or  of  outposts. 

In  this  little  affair  of  the  advanced  posts,  I am  concerned 
to  add  that  Lieut.  B.  was  killed.  Wellington’s  Despatches. 

4.  A private  or  personal  concern;  a special 
function,  business,  or  duty. 

Oh  generous  youth ! my  counsel  take, 

And  warlike  acts  forbear ; 

Tut  on  white  gloves  and  lead  folks  out, 

For  that  is  your  affair.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 
To  marry  a rich  foreign  nobleman  of  more  than  thrice 
her  age  was  precisely  her  affair. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  102. 

5.  Thing;  matter;  concern:  applied  to  any- 
thing made  or  existing,  with  a descriptive  or 
qualifying  term : as,  this  machine  is  a compli- 
cated affair ; his  anger  is  an  affair  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

“ They  are  offended,”  said  Kristian  Koppig,  leaving  the 
house,  and  wandering  up  to  the  little  Protestant  affair 
known  as  Christ  Church. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  231. 

6f.  Endeavor ; attempt. 

Aiyl  with  his  best  affair  obeyed  the  pleasure  of  the  sun. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  v.  503. 

Affair  of  honor,  a duel. 

affamisht  (a-fam'ish),  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  F.  affamer, 
OF.  afamer,  af  enter  = Pr.  afamar  = It.  affamare, 
starve, <L. ad, to,  + famis, hunger:  see famish.] 
To  starve. 

affamishmentf  (a-fam'ish-ment),  m.  The  act 
of  starving,  or  the  state  of  being  starved. 

Carried  into  the  wilderness  for  the  aff'amishment  of  his 
body.  Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  iv. 

affatuatet  (a-fat'u-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  as  if  *affa- 
tuatus,  pp.  of  *affatuari,  < ad,  to,  + fatuari,  be 
foolish.  Cf.  infatuate.]  To  infatuate.  Milton. 
affatuate,  affatuated  (a-fat'u-at,  -a-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  *affatuatus,  pp.,  after  infatuate,  a.,  q.  v.] 
Infatuated.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

They  . . . are  so  much  affatuated,  not  with  his  person 
only,  but  with  his  palpable  faults,  and  dote  upon  his  de- 
formities. Milton,  Pref.  to  Eikonoklastes. 

You’ll  see  a hundred  thousand  spell-bound  hearts 
By  art  of  witchcraft  so  affatuate, 

That  for  his  love  they’d  dress  themselves  in  dowlas 
And  fight  with  men  of  steel. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Art.,  II.,  v.  2 

affear1),  v.  t.  Same  as  afear. 
affear2t,  »•  t.  Obsolete  form  of  affeer. 
affect1  (a-fekt'),  v.  [<  ME.  affecten,  < OF.  af- 
fecter,  < L.  affectare,  adfectare,  strive  after  a 
thing,  aim  to  do,  aspire  to,  pursue,  imitate 
with  dissimulation,  feign;  also,  in  pass.,  be 
attacked  by  disease ; freq.  of  afficere,  adficere, 
act  upon,  influence : see  affect2,  which  is  nearly 


affect 

allied  to  affect 1 ; the  two  verbs,  with  their  de- 
rivatives, run  into  each  other,  and  cannot  be 
completely  separated.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  aim 
at;  aspire  to;  endeavor  after. 

In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  affects 
Tyrannical  power.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3. 

But  this  proud  man  affects  imperial  sway. 

Dryden , Iliad. 

2.  To  use  or  adopt  "by  preference;  choose; 
prefer;  tend  toward  habitually  or  naturally. 

Musing  Meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  desart  cell. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  386. 
The  peculiar  costume  which  he  affected. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  I.  126.  ( N . E.  D.) 
The  drops  of  every  fluid  affect  a round  figure. 

Newton , Opticks. 

3.  To  be  pleased  with ; take  pleasure  in ; fancy; 
like;  love. 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta’en ; — 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1. 
They  [the  Koreans]  more  particularly  affect  the  flowering 
shrubs,  to  a comparative  neglect  of  the  annuals. 

Science,  V.  252. 

Maria  once  told  me,  she  did  affect  me. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 

With  two  of  them  at  once  I am  in  love 
Deeply  and  equally ; the  third  of  them 
My  silly  brother  here  as  much  affects. 

Chapman,  The  Blind  Beggar. 

4.  To  make  a show  of ; put  on  a pretense  of ; 
assume  the  appearance  of ; pretend ; feign : as, 
to  affect  ignorance. 

I affect  to  be  intoxicated  with  sights  and  suggestions, 
but  I am  not  intoxicated.  Emerson,  Self-reliance. 

5.  To  use  as  a model;  imitate  in  any  way. 

Spenser,  in  affecting  the  ancients,  writ  no  language. 

B.  Jonson , Discoveries. 
Nor  can  he,  however  laudatory  of  the  masters  he  af- 
fected in  youth,  look  upon  other  modern  poets  except  with 
the  complacency  felt  by  one  who  listens  to  a stranger’s 
rude  handling  of  the  native  tongue. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  402. 

6f.  To  resemble ; smack  of. 

He  hath  a trick  of  Cceur-de-Lion’s  face ; 

The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 

n.t  intrans.  I.  To  incline;  be  disposed. — 
2.  To  make  a show;  put  on  airs;  manifest 
affectation. 

affect2  (a-fekt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  affectus,  pp.  of  affi- 
cere, adficere,  act  upon,  influence,  affect,  attack 
with  disease,  lit.  do  to,  < ad,  to,  + facere,  do, 
make.  Cf.  affect !.]  1.  To  act  upon;  produce 

an  effect  or  a change  upon ; influence ; move  or 
touch : as,  cold  affects  the  body ; loss  affects  our 
interests. 

There  was  not  a servant  in  the  house  whom  she  did  not 
. . . infinitely  affect  with  her  counsell.  Evelyn,  Diary,  1635. 

On  the  whole,  certain  kinds  of  particles  affect  certain 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Ana].,  p.  142. 

The  whole  character  and  fortune  of  the  individual  are 
affected  by  the  least  inequalities  in  the  culture  of  the  un- 
derstanding. Emerson,  Nature. 

2f.  To  urge;  incite.  Joye. — 3f.  To  render  lia- 
ble to  a charge  of ; show  to  be  chargeable  with. 

By  the  civil  law,  if  a dowry  with  a wife  be  promised  and 
not  paid,  the  husband  is  not  obliged  to  allow  her  alimony. 
But  if  her  parents  shall  become  insolvent  by  some  misfor- 
tune, she  shall  have  alimony,  unless  you  can  affect  them 
with  fraud.  Ayliffe,  Parergon  (1726),  p.  59. 

4.  To  assign;  allot;  apply:  now  only  in  the 
passive. 

One  of  the  domestics  was  affected  to  his  especial  service. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  III.  8. 
A considerable  number  of  estates  were,  affected  to  the 
use  of  the  Imperial  family  under  the  name  of  appanages. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  473. 
= Syn.  1.  To  work  upon  ; to  concern,  relate  to,  interest, 
bear  upon  ; to  melt,  soften,  subdue,  change.  Affect  and 
effect  are  sometimes  confused.  To  affect  is  to  influence, 
^.concern ; to  effect  is  to  accomplish  or  bring  about. 

affect2!  (a-fekt'),  n.  [<  ME.  affect,  < L.  affectus , 
adfectusj’ & state  of  mind  or  body  produced  by 
some  (external)  influence,  esp.  sympathy  or 
love,  < afficere,  act  upon,  influence : see  affect 2, 
v.  Affect,  n.,  like  affection,  is  formally  a deriv. 
of  affect 2,  v.,  but  in  usage  it  rests  also  in  part 
upon  affect !.]  1.  Affection;  passion;  sensa- 

tion; inclination;  inward  disposition  or  feeling. 
My  gray-headed  senate  in  the  laws 
Of  strict  opinion  and  severe  dispute 
Would  tie  the  limits  of  our  free  affects, 

Like  superstitious  Jews. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  i.  1. 
Rachel,  I hope  I shall  not  need  to  urge 
The  sacred  purity  of  our  affects. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  i. 
The  affects  and  passions  of  the  heart. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 97. 

2.  State  or  condition  of  body;  the  way  in 
which  a thing  is  affected  or  disposed.  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 


affectate 

affectatet  (a-fek'tat),  a.  [<  L.  affectatus,  pp.  of  affecting1!  (a-fek'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  affec fl.l 
uff ec  tare : see  affect*-.]  Affected;  marked  by  1.  Loving;  affectionate. — 2.  Using  affectation; 
affectation.  Elyot,  Diet.  affected, 

affectation  (af-ek-ta'shon),  n.  [f  L.  offccta-  I never  heard  such  a drawling-affecting  rogue 
tu)(n-),  adfectatio(n-),  a striving  after,  affecta-  Shale.,  M.  w.  of  W.,  ii.  1. 

tion,  conceit,  < affectare,  adfectare,  strive  after,  affecting3  (a-fek'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  affect 2.J 
affect,  imitate:  see  affect L]  If.  Strenuous  Having  power  to  excite  or  move  the  feelings ; 
pursuit  or  desire  ; earnest  quest ; a striving  in  tending  to  move,  the  affections ; pathetic : as, 
the  direction  (of).  an  affecting  spectacle ; an  Effecting  speech. 

Pretended  sedition  and  affectation  of  the  crown.  I suppose  you  are  surprised  that  I am  no^  more  sorrow- 

Bp.  Pearson , Expos,  of  Creed,  p.  293.  ful  at  parting  with  so  many  near  relations  ; to  be  sure  'tis 

vprv  ntTppfavtn  Qh  C?  -.1. l p . _ ci 1 _i  * . 
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The  affectation  of  being  G-ay  and  in  Fashion  has  very 
nearly  eaten  up  our  Good  Sense  and  our  Religion. 

Steele , Spectator. 


very  affecting.  Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

= Syn.  Moving,  touching,  impressive,  stirring. 

. operator,  affectingly  (a-fek'ting-li),  adv.  In  an  affecting 

A.  A striving  for  the  appearance  (of) ; pre-  ^manner ; in  a manner  to  excite  emotion, 
tense  of  the  possession  or  character  (of) ; effort  affection  (a-fek'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  affecUm 
for  the  reputation  (of) : as,  an  affectation  of  affection, , < OF.  affection , < L.  affectio(n-),  a state 
wit  or  of  virtue  ; affectation  of  great  wealth.  of  mind  or  feeling,  especially  a favorable  state, 
His  arguments  are  stated  with  the  utmost  affectation  of  love,  affection,  < afficere,  adlicere,  act  upon  in- 
precision.  Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government,  fluence : see  affect*.  Affection  is  formally  a 

In  matters  of  taste  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  seems  always  deriv.  of  affect*,  but  in  usage  it  rests  also  in 
of  itself,  which  it  betrays  pai*  on  aff^ctl  ]'  1#  The  £ Sgone^ 


affectuous 

affectional  (a-fek'shon-al),  a.  Relating  to  or 
implying  affection;  relating  to  the  affections. 

God  lias  made  women,  as  men,  compound  creatures, 
with  a fivefold  nature  ; and  it  cannot  be  that  either  side 
physical,  mental,  moral,  affectional.  or  spiritual,  can  suffer 
loss  without  injury  to  the  whole. 

Quoted  in  Sex  and  Education,  p.  172. 

affectionate  (a-fek'shon-at),  a.  [<  affection  4- 
-ate*)  suggested  by  F.  affectionne,  pp.  of  affec- 
tionner : see  affection , v.  ] 1 . Having  great  love 
or  affection;  warmly  attached;  fond;  kind; 
loving : as,  an  affectionate  brother. 

Her  father  appears  to  have  been  as  bad  a father  as  a 
very  honest,  affectionate , and  sweet-tempered  man  can  well 
hft  w ’”7,  Madame  D’Arblay. 


either  in  an  affectation  of  burly  contempt  or  in  a pretence 
of  admiration  equally  insincere. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  395. 

3.  A striving  for  effect ; artificiality  of  manner 
or  conduct ; effort  to  attract  notice  by  pretense, 
assumption,  or  any  peculiarity  : as,  his  affecta- 
tions are  insufferable. 

Affectation  is  an  awkward  and  forced  imitation  of  what 
should  he  genuine  and  easy,  wanting  the  beauty  that  ac- 
companies what  is  natural.  Locke,  Education. 

The  good  sense  and  good  taste  which  had  weeded  out 
affectation  from  moral  and  political  treatises  would,  in  tile 
natural  course  of  things,  have  effected  a similar  reform  in 
the  sonnet  and  the  ode.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 

4f.  Affection;  fondness. 

Bonds  of  affectation  . . . between  man  and  wife. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  3. 

affectationist  (af-ek-ta'shon-ist),  n.  [<  affec- 
tation + -is!.]  One  who  indulges  in  affectation ; 
one  who  is  given  to  putting  on  airs. 

It  is  just  the  kind  of  phrase  to  be  petted,  as  it  is,  by  cer- 
tain affectationists.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  94. 

affected1  (a-fek'ted),  p.  a.  [<  affect 1 + -ed?.] 
If.  Beloved:. as,  “his  affected  Hercules,”  Chap- 
man, Iliad,  viii.  318. — 2.  Having  an  affection, 
disposition,  or  inclination  of  any  kind;  inclined 
or  disposed : as,  well  affected  to  government  or 
toward  a project. 

Made  their  minds  evil  affected  against  the  brethren. 

Acts  xiv.  2. 

How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1. 

3.  Assumed  for  effect;  not  natural:  as,  af- 
fected airs. 

Of  fill  his  epistles,  the  least  affected  are  those  addressed 
to  the  dead  or  the  unborn.  Macaulay,  Petrarch. 

4.  Given  to  affectation ; assuming  or  pretend- 
ing to  possess  characteristics  which  are  not 
natural  or  real : as,  an  affected  lady. 

Olivia  was  often  affected , from  too  great  a desire  to 
please.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  i. 

= Syn.  3.  Artificial,  feigned,  insincere. — 4.  Pretentious, 
self-conscious. 

affected3  (a-fek'ted),  p.  a.  [<  ajfecfi  + -ed%; 
partly  merged  in  affected L]  1.  Acted  upon  ; 
influenced;  particularly,  influenced  injurious- 
ly ; impaired ; attacked,  as  by  climate  or  dis- 
ease.— 2.  In  alg.,  same  as  adfected. — 3.  In  the 
Rom.  Gath.  Ch.,  said  of  a benefice  the  collation 
of  which  is  reserved  to  persons  possessed  of 
certain  qualifications;  specifically,  when  the 
pope,  by  some  disposition  of  the  benefice,  pre- 
vents the  regular  collation  and  tacitly  signifies 


vcAAbo  tj-io  ic0ui.ctj.  L/Uiid hull  diui  tacitly  signmes  mg;,  one  oi  mose  qualities  or  bodies  by  which 
his  intention  of  himself  providing  for  the  bene-  they  directly  affect  the  senses  : often  unprop- 
nee  when  it  shall  become  vacant.  erlv  extend cd  ^ 
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feelings  affected;  bent  or  disposition  of  mind; 
phase  of  mental  disposition ; feeling. 

Beware  chiefly  of  two  affections,  fear  and  love. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 
Affection  is  applicable  to  an  unpleasant  as  well  as  a 
pleasant  state  of  the  mind  when  impressed  by  any  object 
or  quality.  Cogan,  On  the  Passions,  i.  § 1. 

Specifically— (a)  A general  name  for  that  class  of  feelings 
which  bear  an  immediate  relation  of  attraction  or  hos- 
tility toward  other  persons,  and  even  toward  things,  as 
love,  esteem,  gratitude,  hatred,  jealousy,  etc.  This  use  of 
the  term  is  most  frequent  in  ethical  discussions,  as  in  the 
common  distinction  between  benevolent  and  malevolent 
affections. 

The  affections  and  the  reason  are  both  undoubtedly  ne- 
cessary factors  in  morality,  but  the  initiation  is  not  in  the 
reason,  but  in  the  affections. 

Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  p.  217. 
The  hues  of  sunset  make  life  great;  so  the  affections 
make  some  little  web  of  cottage  and  fireside  populous, 
important,  and  filling  the  main  space  in  our  history. 

Emerson,  Success. 

(&)  Desire;  inclination;  appetite;  propensity,  good  or 
evil : as,  virtuous  or  vile  affections.  Rom.  i.  26;  Gal.  v.  24. 
(ct)  One  of  the  passions  or  violent  emotions. 

Most  wretched  man, 

That  to  affections  does  the  bridle  lend. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  34. 
2.  A settled  good  will,  love,  or  zealous  attach- 
ment : as,  the  affection  of  a parent  for  his  child : 
generally  followed  by  for,  sometimes  by  to  or  to- 
ward, before  the  object. 

Affection  turn’d  to  hatred  threatens  mischief. 

Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  ii.  2. 

[Essex]  desired  to  inspire,  not  gratitude,  but  affection. 

Macaulay , Lord  Bacon. 

I think  no  modern  writer  has  inspired  his  readers  with 
such  affection  to  his  own  personality. 

Emerson,  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3f.  Natural  instinct  or  impulse ; sympathy. 

,r  , , Affection, 

Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.  iv.  1. 

4f.  Prejudice;  bias. 

“Well,”  he  says,  “a  woman  may  not  reign  in  England.” 
Better  in  England  than  anywhere,  as  it  shall  well  appear 
to  him  that  without  affection  will  consider  the  kind  of  regi- 
ment.” Bp.  Aylmer,  Harborough  for- Faithful  Subjects. 

5.  A modification ; the  effect  or  result  of  ac- 
tion upon  a thing;  especially,  in psychoV.,  d! pas- 
sive modification  of  consciousness. 

All  affections  of  consciousness  we  term  sensations. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  91. 

6.  In  metapli.  (translation  of  Gr.  nadog,  suffer- 
ing)>  one  of  those  qualities  of  bodies  by  which 


fice  when  it  shall  become  vacant 
affectedly  (a-fek'ted-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  affected 
or  assumed  manner;  with  affectation;  hypo- 
critically ; with  more  show  than  reality : as,  to 
walk  affectedly  ; affectedly  civil. 

Balzac  was  genuinely  as  well  as  affectedly  monarchical, 
and  he  was  saturated  with  a sense  of  the  past. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  7. 
2f.  With  tender  care ; lovingly. 

Letters  sadly  penn'd  in  hlood, 

With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswathed.  Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  48. 

affectedness  (a-fek'ted-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  affected ; affectation, 
affecter  ( a-fek'ter),  n.  [<  affect 1 + -cr1.]  1 . One 
who  affects,  pretends,  or  assumes.—  2f.  One 
who  affects  or  loves. 

Bring  forth  the  princess  dress’d  in  royal  robes, 

The  true  affecter  of  Alvero’s  son. 

Lust's  Dominion,  v.  1. 

Also  spelled  affector. 
affectibility  (a-fek-ti-bil'i-ti),  n 
being  affectibie. 
affectible  (a-fek'ti-bl),  a.  [<  affeefi  + -Me.] 
Capable  of  being  affected.  [Bare.] 


erly  extended  to  other  properties,  of  bodies. 

I distinguish  extension  and  figure  by  the  title  of  the 
mathematical  affections  of  matter.  I).  Stewart. 

The  so-called  forces  of  nature  have  been  well  and  truly 
spoken  of  as  the  moods  or  affections  of  matter. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature,  p.  1. 

7 . A disease,  or  the  condition  of  being  diseased ; 
a morbid  or  abnormal  state  of  body  or  mind: 
as,  a gouty  affection;  hysteric  affection. 

And,  truly,  waking  dreams  were,  more  or  less, 

An  old  and  strange  affection  of  the  house. 

Tennyson,  The  Princess,  i. 
I have  been  thinking  ...  of  the  singular  affection  to 
which  you  are  subject. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Mortal  Antipathy,  xxi. 

8.  In  painting,  a lively  representation  of  pas- 
sion, Wotton.  [Bare.]- — 9f.  Affectation. 

Pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 
= Syn.  2.  Attachment,  Fondness,  etc.  (see  love),  tender- 
ness, partiality,  bias.  See  passion. 

The  state  of  affection  (a-fek'Shon),  v.  t.  [=  F.  affectionner; 

irom  the  noun.]  To  love ; have  an  affection  for. 
[Rare,] 

But  can  you  affection  the  ’oman  ? 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 


l)e-  Macaulay,  „ 

2f.  Devoted  in  feeling;  zealous. 

In  their  love  of  God,  and  desire  to  please  him,  men  can 
never  he  too  affectionate.  Bp.  Sprat,  Sermons, 

3.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting  affection; 
possessing  or  indicating  love ; tender ; warm- 
hearted; as,  the  affectionate  care  of  a parent. 

He  [Lord  Russell]  had  sent  to  Kettlewell  an  affectionate 
message  from  the  scaffold.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiv. 

Vietor  Emmanuel  was  a man  of  strong  family  feeling 
and  affectionate  disposition. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  152. 
4f.  Strongly  disposed  or  inclined : with  to. 
Affectionate  to  the  war  with  France. 

Bacon,  Hist,  of  Hen.  VII. 

5f.  Biased ; partizan.  = Syn.  Warm-hearted,  tender- 
hearted, attached,  devoted. 

affectionate!  (a-fek'shon-at),  v.  t.  or  i.  To  af- 
fect ; be  affected,  inclined,  or  disposed. 

Be  kindly  affectionated  one  to  another. 

Cambridge  N.  T.,  1683  (Rom.  xii.  10). 
Give  me  but  ten  days  respite,  and  I will  reply, 

Which  or  to  whom  myself  affectionates. 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

affectionately  (a-fek'shon-at-li),  adv.  1.  In  an 
affectionate  manner;  with'  affection;  fondly; 
tenderly;  kindly. 

Being  affectionately  desirous  of  you.  1 Thea.  ii.  8. 

2f.  In  a biased  manner ; in  the  manner  of  a 
partizan. 

He  doth  in  that  place  affectionately  and  unjustly  re- 
prove both  the  Bishop  of  Rome-  and  Alexandria. 

Abp.  Whitgi/t,  Works,  II.  185. 

affectionateness  (a-fek'shon-at-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  affectionate  ; fondness  ; good 
will;  affection. 

Dryden  and  Pope,  however,  kept  their  strength  for 
satire  and  invective,  and  this  style  does  not  easily  com- 
port  with  hearty  affectionateness. 

H.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  587. 

affectioned  (a-fek'shond),^.  a.  [<  affection  + 
-ed  . Cf . affectionate.']  1 . Having  a certain 
disposition  of  feeling ; disposed.  [Archaic.] 

Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another.  Rom.  xii.  10. 

A man  meanelie  learned  himselfe,  but  not  meanely  af- 
J ectioned  to  set  forward  learning  in  others. 

Ascham , The  Scholemaster,  p.  133. 
2f.  Affected ; conceited. 

An  affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 
(S^ek'shus),  a-  [<  affection  + -ous. 
Cf.  affectuous.']  Affectionate;  cordial. 

Therefore  my  deare,  deare  wife,  and  dearest  sonnes, 

Let  me  ingirt  you  with  my  last  embrace : 

And  in  your  cheekes  impresse  a fare-well  kisse, 

Kisse  of  true  kindness  and  affectious  love. 

+ Tragedy  of  Nero  (1607). 

affective  (a-fek'tiv),  a.  [<  ML.  affectivus,  < L. 
affectus , pp.  of  afficcre , affect : see  affect?,  j 1. 
Affecting  or  exciting  emotion ; suited  to  affect. 
[Rare.] 

A preacher  more  instructive  than  affective. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Own  Times  (1689),  iv. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  affections ; emotional. 

Without  epilepsy  she  would  have  a condition  of  the  af- 
fective power  of  the  mind  which  is  so  deficient  as  to  lessen 
responsibility.  Alien,  arid  Neurol.,  VI.  375. 

Affective  quality.  Same  as  affection,  6. 
affectively  (a-fek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  affective 
manner ; as  regards  the  affections.  [Rare.] 
affector,  n.  See  affecter. 
affectualf  (a-fek'tu-al),  a.  [<  L.  affectus , men- 
tal disposition,  desire  (see  affect 2,  n.),  + -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  disposition  or 
desire;  emotional;  affectional;  earnest. 

God  hath  beholden  your  affectuaU  devocyon  fro  heaven. 

Caxton,  Golden  Legend,  p.  389. 
Lust  not  only  affectual,  but  actual,  is  dispensed  with. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  205. 

affectuoust  (a-fek'tu-us),  a.  [=  F.  affeotueux. 

' D«  affectuosus.  < affectus , affection,  mood : 
see  affect 2,  n.]  Marked  by  passion  or  affection ; 
earnest;  affectionate;  affecting:  as,  “made 
such  affectuous  labour,”  Fabyan , vii. 


affectuously 
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affectuouslyt  (a-fek'tu-us-li),  adv.  Passion- 
ately ; zealously ; affectionately. 

St.  Remigius  prayed  so  affectuously.  Fabyan. 

affeeblet  (a-fe'bl),  v.  t.  [Late  ME.  affeeUe,  < 
OF.  afeblir,  afeblier,  < a,  to,  + feblier,  weaken, 
ifieble,  feeble : see  feeble.']  To  enfeeble, 
affeer  (a-fer'),  v.  t.  [Earlymod.  E.  also  affear  ; 
< ME.  afferen,  affuren,  < AF.  offerer,  aferer,  OF. 
affeurer,  afeurer,  earlier  aforer  = Sp.  aforar,  < 
ML.  afforare,  fix  the  price  or  market  value, 
assess,  value,  < L.  ad,  to,  + forum,  market ; ML. 
also  market  price,  fixed  rate:  see  forum.]  1. 
In  law,  to  assess  or  settle,  as  an  amercement  or 
arbitrary  fine. 

That  the  constables  in  every  parish  should  collect  the 
money  offered  (assessed)  in  each  parish  to  be  delivered  to 
the  captain,  who  was  bound  to  return  any  overplus  unex- 
pended. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 696,  note. 

2.  To  confirm : as,  “the  title  is  affeer1  d,”  Shale., 
Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Also  spelled  affere. 
affeerer,  h.  See'  affeeror. 
affeering-man  (a-fer'ing-man),  n.  An  affeeror. 
affeerment  (a-fer'ment),  n.  The  act  of  affeer- 
ing  or  assessing  an  "amercement  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
affeeror,  affeerer  (a-fer'or,  -er),  re.  [Earlymod. 
E.  also  affear  er;  < ME.  * offerer,  affurer,  -our,  < 
AF.  *affereur,  -our,  OF.  affeureur,  aforeur,  < 
ML.  afforator,  < afforare:  see  affeer.]  One  who 
affeers : a person  sworn  to  assess  arbitrary  fines 
to  what  seems  a reasonable  amount. 
Affenthaler  (af'en-ta-ler),  n.  [G-.  (sc.  wein, 
wine):  so  called  from  the  village  Affenthal,  in 
Baden.]  A red  wine  made  in  Baden.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Markgrafler  wines, 
afferent  (af'e-rent),  a.  .[<  L.  afferen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  afferre,  adferre, , carry  to,  < ad,  to,  + ferre, 
carry,  bear.]  Bringing;  carrying  to  or  toward ; 
conveying  inward.  Used  in  physiol,  as  the  opposite 
of  efferent,  and  said  (a)  of  veins  which  convey  blood  from 
the  periphery  to  the  physiological  center  of  the  blood- 
circulation  ; (&)  of  those  lymphatic  vessels  which  enter  a 
lymphatic  gland,  as  opposed  to  those  which  leave  it ; and 
chietly  (c)  of  those  nerves  which  have  a sensory  or  es- 
thesodic  function,  conveying  an  impulse  from  the  periph- 
ery to  a ganglionic  center  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the 
case  of  nerves,  afferent  is  nearly  synonymous  with  sensory, 
as  opposed  to  motor.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
function  of  these  nerves,  and  to  that  which  they  convey : 
as,  an  afferent  impulse. 

Having  arrived  at  this  notion  of  an  impulse  travelling 
along  a nerve,  we  readily  pass  to  the  conception  of  a sen- 
sory nerve  as  a nerve  which,  when  active,  brings  an  im- 
pulse to  a central  organ,  or  is  afferent;  and  of  a motor 
nerve,  as  a nerve  whiclf  carries  away  an  impulse  from  the 
organ,  or  is  efferent.  It  is  very  convenient  to  use  these 
terms  to  denote  the  two  great  classes  of  nerves ; for  . . . 
there  are  afferent  nerves  which  are  not  sensory,  while 
there  may  be  in  man,  and  certainly  are  in  animals,  effe- 
rent nerves  which  are  not  motor,  in  the  sense  of  inducing 
muscular  contraction.  Huxley,  ^Physiol,,  p.  289. 

affermef,  v.  t.  Obsolete  form  of  affirm,  Chaucer. 
affettuoso  (af-fet-to-o'so),  a.  [It.,  affectionate, 
kind,  tender,  < L.  affec'tuosus  : see  affectuous.] 
Tender;  affecting:  in  music,  designating  a 
movement  winch  is  to  be  sung  or  played  softly 
and  affectingly. 

affiance  (a-fl'ans),  n.  [<  ME.  affiance,  affiance, 
affyance,  -aunce,  < OF.  affiance,  < after,  affier, 
trust  in,  > ME.  afien,  affien : see  aff'y  and  -ance.] 

1 . Trust ; confidence  ; reliance. 

The  Christian  looks  to  God  with  implicit  affiance. 

Hammond . 

Lancelot,  my  Lancelot,  thou  in  whom  I have 
Most  love  and  most  ajjiance. 

Tennyson , Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  The  pledging  of  faith,  as  in  contracting 
marriage  ; a solemn  engagement ; a marriage 
contract. 

Accord  of  friendes,  consent  of  Parents  sought, 
Affyaunce  made,  my  happinesse  begonne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  21. 

3.  Affinity;  intimate  relation;  connection. 

In  defiance  of  his  church  and  not  in  affiance  with  it. 

II.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  198. 

affiance  (ar-S'ans),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  affianced, 
ppr.  affiancing.  [<  OF.  aftancer ; from  the 
noun.]  1.  To  betroth;  bind  by  promise  of 
marriage : as,  to  affiance  a daughter;  to  affiance 
one’s  self. 

In  me  behold  the  Prince, 

Your  countryman,  affianced  years  ago 

To  the  Lady  Ida.  Tennysoil,  Princess,  ii. 

2.  To  assure  by  pledge  or  promise.  [Bare.] 
Stranger ! whoe’er  thou  art,  securely  rest 
Affianced,  in  my  faith,  a friendly  guest. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xv.  305. 
affiancer  (a-fi'an-ser),  n.  One  who  affiances; 
one  who  makes  a contract  of  marriage  between 
parties. 


affiant  (a-fi'ant),  n.  [<  OF.  affiant,  ppr.  of  affier, 
pledge  one’s  faith : see  affy  and  -anti.]  In  law, 
one  who  makes  an  affidavit.  [United  States.] 
affichet,  v.  t.  See  affitch. 
affiche  (a-fesh'),  n.  [F.,  < afficher,  OF.  aficher, 
afichier,  fasten  to,  > ME.  affiche : see  affitch  and 
affix.]  A paper  of  any  kind  pasted  or  affixed  to 
a wall,  post,  etc.,  to  be  read  by  passers-by;  a 
poster. 

affidationt,  affidaturet  (af-i-da'shon,  af'i-da- 
tur),  n.  [<  ML.  affidare,  pledge : see  affy  and 
affiance.]  A mutual  contract  of  fidelity, 
affidavit  (af-i-da/vit),  n.  [ML.,  he  has  made 
oath,  3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  of  affidare,  make 
oath:  see  affy  and  affiance.]  A written  decla- 
ration upon  oath;  a statement  of  facts  in  writ- 
ing signed  by  the  affiant,  and  sworn  to  or  con- 
firmed by  a declaration  before  a notary  pub- 
liCj  a magistrate,  or  other  authorized  officer. 
Affidavits  are  usually  required  when  evidence  is  to  he  laid 
before  a judge  or  court  on  a motion  or  summary  applica- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  a trial  of  the  merits  of  the 
cause.  The  word  is  sometimes  loosely  used  of  an  oral  de- 
claration under  oath. 

affiet,  v.  See  affy. 

affilet,  v,  t.  [<  ME.  affilen,  afUen,  affylen,  < OF. 
affier,  later  ajfiler,  to  sharpen,  also  to  deck,  mod. 
F.  ajfiler,  < ML.  *affilare  (in  deriv.),  bring  to  an 
edge,  < L.  ad,  to,  + filum,  thread,  ML.  also 
edge:  see  file3.]  To  polish;  sharpen. 

He  moste  preclie  and  well  affyle  his  tunge. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  714. 

affiliable  (a-fil'i-a-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  as  if  *affili- 
abilis,  < affiliarei  see  affiliate.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing affiliated ; chargeable  as  result  or  effect : 
with  on  or  upon. 


The  relationship  of  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  fundamen- 
tal organic  actions  is  traceable,  not  only  through  its  affili - 
ation  upon  the  sense  of  taste,  but  is  traceable  directly. 

//.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol, 
affinal  (a-fi'nal),  a.  [<  L.  ajfinis  (see  affine l) 
+ -al.]  Belated  by  affinity  ; derived  from  the 
same  source : as,  affinal  tribes  or  products. 
[Bare.] 

affine1  (a-fln'),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  affin,  afin,  “a 
kinsman  or  allie,  one  with  whom  affinity  is  had 
or  contracted”  (Cotgrave),  < L.  ajfinis,  neigh- 
boring, related  by  marriage,  one  related  bymar- 
riage,  < ad,  to,  + finis,  border,  end : see  fine*, 
and  cf . affinity.]  I.  a.  Belated ; akin ; affined. 

II.  n.  A relative  by  marriage  ; one  akin. 
affine2t  (a-fin'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  affiner,  OF.  afiner  = 
Pr.  Sp.  afinar  = It.  ajfinare,  < ML.  ajfinare,  re- 
fine, < L.  ad,  to,  + ML.  finus  (>  OF.  fin,  etc.), 
fine : see  fine2.]  To  refine.  Holland. 
affined  (a-flnd'),  a.  [<  affine*  + -eci2.]  1. 

J oined  by  affinity  or  any  close  tie ; akin ; allied ; 
confederated. 

For  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 

The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 

The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  ajjin’d  and  kin. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 
If  partially  ajjin'd,  or  leagu'd  in  office, 

Thou  dos(  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth, 

Thou  art  no  soldier.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

2f.  Bound  or  obligated  by  affinity  or  some  in- 
timate relation. 

Now,  sir,  he  judge  yourself, 

"Whether  I in  any  just  term  am  ajjin’d 

To  love  the  Moor.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  1. 

3.  In  zodl.,  joined  in  natural  affinity;  having 
affinity  ; allied  homologically  and  morphologi- 
cally ; related  in  structural  character. 


The  distribution  of  sediment  and  other  geological  pro-  Birds  are  homologically  related,  or  naturally  allied  or 
cesses  which  these  marine  currents  effect,  are  affiliable  affined,  according  to  the  sum  of  like  structural  characters. 
upon  the  force  which  the  sun  radiates.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  68. 


H.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  § 69. 

affiliate  (a-fil'i-at),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  affiliated, 
ppr.  affiliating.  [<  ML.  affiliatus,  pp.  of  affili- 
are,  aafiliare  (>  F.  ajfilier),  adopt  as  a son,  < L. 
ad,  to,  + filius,  son,  filia,  daughter.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  adopt;  receive  into  a family  as  a son 
or  daughter ; hence,  to  bring  into  intimate  as- 
sociation or  close  connection. 

Is  the  soul  affiliated  to  God,  or  is  it  estranged  and  in 
rebellion?  I.  Taylor. 

2.  In  laiv , to  fix  the  paternity  of,  as  a bastard 
child:  with  upon  : as,  the  mother  affiliated  her  - 
child  upon  John  Doe.  Hence  — 3.  To  connect 
in  the  way  of  descent  or  derivation : with  upon. 

Ethical  requirements  may  here  be  to  such  extent  affili- 
ated upon  physical  necessities,  as  to  give  them  a partially 
scientific  authority.  H.  Spencer , Data  of  Ethics,  § 108. 

4.  To  associate  ; receive  or  establish  on  terms 
of  fellowship. 

Men  who  have  a voice  in  public  affairs  are  at  once  affil- 
iated with  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  between  which 
society  is  divided.  Lowell , Democracy. 

He  [Lassalle]  hoped  the  party  of  progress  would  affiliate 
itself  with  him.  G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  63. 

Austria  and  . . . the  affiliated  Governments  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula. E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  137. 

Affiliated  societies,  local  societies  connected  with  a 
central  society  or  with  one  another. 

ii.  intrans.  To  associate ; consort ; be  inti- 
mately united  in  action  or  interest. 

The  political  organization  with  which  the  blacks  now 
naturally  affiliate  is  restrained,  by  fear  of  Caucasian  senti- 
ment, from  giving  this  element  the  prominence  it  numeri- 
cally deserves.  N.  A.  Ren.,  CXXXIX.  426. 

affiliation  (a-fil-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  F.  affiliation, 
<ML.  aJfiliatio(n-),  adfiliatio(n-),  < affiliare : see 
affiliate.]  1.  Adoption ; association  in  the 
same  family  or  society ; hence,  consanguinity 
or  kinship  of  feeling  or  character. 

There  are  a number  of  affiliations  which  were  of  at  least 
equal  antiquity  with  Adoption,  and  which,  I suspect, 
served  its  object  even  more  completely  in  very  ancient 
times.  Maine , Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  98. 

So  intense  is  our  sense  of  affiliation  with  their  nature, 
that  we  speak  of  them  universally  as  our  fathers. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  221. 

2.  Association  in  general;  relation;  connec- 
tion ; friendship ; alliance. 

The  merry  gallants  of  a French  colonial  military  service 
which  had  grown  gross  by  affiliation  with  Spanish- Ameri- 
can frontier  life.  G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  4. 

The  population  [of  the  disputed  territory  on  the  western 
boundary  of  Afghanistan]  is  sparse,  with  few  affiliations 
with  the  Afghans.  Science , V.  359. 

3.  In  law,  the  act  of  imputing  or  of  determin- 
ing the  paternity  of  a child,  and  the  fixing  upon 
the  father  the  obligation  to  provide  for  its 
maintenance.  Hence  — 4.  The  fathering  of  a 
thing  upon  any  one ; the  assignment  of  any- 
thing to  its  origin ; connection  by  way  of  deri- 
vation or  descent : with  upon. 


affinitative  (a-fin'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  affini- 
ta(t-)s,  affinity,  + -ive.]  Of  the  nature  of  affin- 
ity : as,  an  affinitative  resemblance.  N.  E.  I). 
affinitatively  (a-fin'i-ta-tiv-li),  adv.  By  means 
of  affinity ; as  regards  affinity, 
affinition  (af-i-nish'on),  n.  "[<  affine 1 + -ition. 
Cf.  define,  definition.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  affined ; mental  affinity  or  attraction. 
[Bare.] 

affinitive  (a-fin'i-tiv),  a.  [<  affinity  + -ive.  Cf. 
definitive.]  Characterized  by  affinity;  closely 
^.related.  N.  E.  J). 

affinity  (a-fin'i-ti),  re. ; pi.  affinities  (-tiz).  [<  ME. 
afinite,  affinite,  < OF.  afinite,  F.  affinite,  < L.  affmi- 
ta{t-)s,  < ajfinis,  neighboring,  related  by  mar- 
riage: see  affine*,  affined.]  1.  An  artificial  re- 
lationship between  persons  of  different  blood, 
regarded  as  analogous  to  consanguinity;  the 
relation  betweenfamilies  or  individuals  created 
by  intermarriage  (excluding  that  between  the 
married  persons),  by  legal  adoption,  or  by  spon- 
sorship ; more  especially,  the  relation  between 
a husband  or  wife  and  the  kindred  of  the  other 
spouse.  In  the  Jewish,  Koman,  and  canon  laws,  affinity 
by  marriage  or  adoption  is  a bar  to  marriage  within  certain 
degrees,  equally  with  consanguinity ; and  on  this  ground 
rests  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s 
sister  in  Great  Britain.  The  canon  law  treats  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse  as  creating  the  same  affinity  with  mar- 
riage. The  relationship  of  godparents  and  godchildren, 
called  spiritual  afinity,  is  still  considered  a bar  to  mar- 
riage, as  it  was  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  merely 
diminished  the  number  of  such  affinities. 

Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
took  Pharaoh’s  daughter.  1 Ki.  iii.  1. 

2+.  Intercourse ; acquaintance ; companion- 
ship. 

About  forty  years  past,  I began  a happy  affinity  with 
"William  Cranmer.  Burton. 

Henee — 3.  Anaturalliking  for,  or  attraction  to, 
a person  or  thing ; a natural  drawing  or  inclina- 
tion ; an  inherent  mutual  liking  or  attraction. 

Some  transcendent,  unborn  affinity,  by  which  we  are 
linked  to  things  above  the  range  of  mere  nature. 

Bushnell,  Nat.  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  68. 

4.  Inherent  likeness  or  agreement  as  between 
things ; essential  or  specific  conformity ; inti- 
mate resemblance  or  connection. 

The  perception  of  real  affinities  between  events  (that  is 
to  say,  of  ideal  affinities,  for  those  only  are  real)  enables 
the  poet  thus  to  make  free  with  the  most  imposing  forms 
and  phenomena  of  the  world,  and  to  assert  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  soul.  Emerson,  Nature. 

5.  In  chern.,  the  force  by  which  the  elements 
are  retained  in  combination  in  a compound 
substance ; or,  in  terms  of  the  atomic  theory, 
the  force  by  which  the  atoms  in  a molecule 
are  united ; also,  the  cause  which  determines 
the  occurrence  of  a chemical  change,  it  is  now 
recognized  that  the  true  measure  of  affinity  in  the  latter 
sense  is  not  the  heat  evolved  by  the  chemical  change,  but 
the  maximum  quantity  of  work  which  the  change  is 
capable  of  producing. 
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6.  In  tool.,  morphological  and  implied  genetic 
relationship,  resulting  in  a resemblance  in  gen- 
eral plan  or  structure,  or  in  the  essential  struc- 
tural parts,  existing  between  two  organisms  or 
groups  of  organisms  ; true  and  near  structural 
relationship,  predicable  of  two  or  more  organ- 
isms morphologically  related,  however  diverse 
physiologically. 

At  first  we  find  marsupials,  and  Carnivora  with  marsu- 
pial affinities.  J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  24. 

7.  In  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  psychology,  that  in 
ideas  which,  along  with  simultaneity,  renders 
them  capable  of  being  associated  in  the  mind, 
as  their  similarity  or  contiguity.  The  law  of  the 
affinity  of  ideas  is  the  logical  law  of  continuity  of  forms. 
See  continuity. 

8.  In  geom.,  the  relationship  between  two  fig- 
ures in  the  same  plane  which  correspond  to 
each  other,  point  to  point  and  straight  line  to 
straight  line,  any  point  of  the  one  lying  in  a 
fixed  direction  from  the  corresponding  point 
of  the  other,  and  at  a distance  from  it  propor- 
tional to  its  distance  from  a fixed  line,  called 
the  axis  of  affinity,  the  direction  of  which  is 
that  of  lines  joining  corresponding  points. 

affirm  (a-ferm'),  v.  [Formerly  afferm,  but  now 
spelled  so  as  to  approach  the  L. ; < ME.  affer- 
men,  afermen,  < OF.  afermer,  affermer,  later 
affirmer,  affirm,  avouch,  mod.  F.  affermer  = 
Pr.  affermar  = Sp.  afirmar  = Pg.  affirmar  = It. 
affirmare,  < L.  affirmare,  adfirmare,  present  as 
fixed,  aver,  affirm,  < ad,  to,  +firmare,  make  firm, 
< firmus,  firm:  see  firm,  a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
state  or  assert  positively ; tell  with  confidence ; 
aver ; declare  to  be  a fact ; maintain  as  true : 
opposed  to  deny. 

One  Jesus,  which  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be 
alive.  Acts  xxv.  19. 

The  gentleman  came  up,  and  asked  pardon  for  having 
disturbed  us,  affirming  that  he  was  ignorant  of  our  being 
so  near.  Goldsmith , Vicar,  viii. 

2.  To  make  firm;  establish,  confirm,  or  ratify: 
as,  the  appellate  court  affirmed  the  judgment. 
= Syn.  1.  Assert,  Affirm,  Declare,  etc.  See  assert. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  declare  or  assert  positively 
or  solemnly. 

Not  that  I so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem 
To  thee,  who  hast  thy  dwelling  here  on  earth. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  117. 
All  books  that  get  fairly  into  the  vital  air  of  the  world 
were  written  by  the  . . . affirming  and  advancing  class, 
who  utter  what  tens  of  thousands  feel  though  they  cannot 
gay.  Emerson,  Books. 

2.  To  declare  solemnly  before  a court  or  ma- 
gistrate, but  without  oath  (a  practice  allowed 
where  the  affirmant  has  scruples  against  tak- 
ing an  oath) ; make  a legal  affirmation.  See 
affirmation. 

affirmable  (a-fer'ma-bl),  a.  [<  affirm  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  affirmed,  asserted,  or  de- 
clared : followed  by  of:  as,  an  attribute  affirm- 
able of  every  just  man. 

affirmably  (a-fer'ma-bli),  a dr.  In  away  capa- 
ble of  affirmation. 

affirmance  (a-fer'mans),  n.  [<  OF.  affermance, 
afermance,  < affermer,  afermer,  affirm:  see  af- 
firm.] 1.  The  act  of  affirming;  asseveration; 
assertion. 

E’en  when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout, 

They  swear  it,  till  affirmance  breeds  a doubt. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  66. 

2.  Confirmation;  ratification. 

All  sentences  are  liable  to  the  king’s  affirmance  or  re- 
versal. Brougham. 

3.  In  law  : (a)  The  confirmation  by  an  appel- 
late court  of  the  adjudication  of  a lower  court 
or  officer.  ( b ) Confirmation  of  a voidable  act. 

affirmant  (a-fer'mant),  n.  [<L.  affirman(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  affirmare : see  affirm.]  1.  One  who  af- 
firms or  asserts. — 2.  In  law,  one  who  makes 
affirmation  instead  of  taking  an  oath, 
affirmation  (af-er-ma'shon),  n.  [<  L.  affirma- 
tio(n-),  < affirmare,  affirm:  see  affirm.]  1.  The 
assertion  that  something  is,  or  is  true ; the  as- 
signment of  a certain  character  to  an  object : 
opposed  to  denial  or  negation,  in  ordinary  formal 
logic , the  distinction  relates  merely  to  the  form  of  expres- 
sion, but  usually  affirmation  is  taken  to  mean  the  assertion 
of  something  positive  and  definite,  as  opposed  to  a merely 
negative  assertion. 

2.  That  which  is  affirmed ; a proposition  that 
is  declared  to  he  true  ; averment ; assertion. 

That  he  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  Christ,  is  the  affir- 
mation whereon  his  despair  is  founded. 

Hammond,  Fundamentals. 

3.  Confirmation  ; ratification  ; establishment 
of  something  of  prior  origin. 

Our  statutes  sometimes  are  only  the  affirmation  or  rati- 
fication of  that  which  by  common  law  was  held  before. 

Hooker. 
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4.  In  law,  the  solemn  declaration  made  by 
Quakers,  Moravians,  or  others  conscientiously 
opposed  to  taking  oaths,  in  cases  where  an  oath 
is  generally  required.  False  affirmations  made  by 
such  persons  are  punishable  in  the  same  way  as  perjury, 
affirmative  (a-fer'ma-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
affirmatyff,  n.,  < OF.  affirmatif,  F.  affirmatif,  -ire, 
a.,  affirmative,  n.,  < L.  affirmativus,  < affirmalus, 
pp.  of  affirmare  : see  affirm.]  I.  a.  1.  Charac- 
terized by  affirmation  or  assertion ; assertive  ; 
positive  in  form ; not  negative : as,  an  affirmative 
proposition ; affirmative  principles,  in  formal 
logic,  the  distinction  of  affirmative  and  negative  proposi- 
tions relates  not  to  the  nature  of  what  is  asserted,  but 
only  to  the  form  of  the  proposition,  which  is  called  affirm- 
ative if  it  contains  no  negative  particle. 

Hence  — 2.  Positive  in  manner ; confident ; 
dogmatic. 

Be  not  confident  and  affirmative  in  an  uncertain  matter. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  p.  102. 

3.  Giving  affirmation  or  assent ; confirmatory; 
ratifying  ; concurring ; agreeing : as,  an  affirm- 
ative decree  or  judgment  by  an  appellate  court ; 
an  affirmative  answer  to  a request. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  affirms  or  asserts;  a 
positive  proposition  or  averment : as,  two  neg- 
atives make  an  affirmative. 

Your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

2.  That  which  gives  affirmation  or  assent ; the 
agreeing  or  concurring  part  or  side : with  the 
definite  article : as,  to  support  the  affirmative ; 
to  vote  in  the  affirmative  (that  is,  in  favor  of  the 
affirmative  side),  as  in  a legislative  body. 

A government  is  perfect  of  which  the  affirmative  can  be 
truly  stated  in  answering  these  questions.  Brougham. 

3.  In  judicial  proceedings,  the  side  which, 
whether  in  itself  an  affirmation  or  a negation, 
requires  first  to  be  supported  by  proof,  pre- 
sumption in  the  absence  of  proof  being  against 
it ; the  side  which  has  the  burden  of  proof. — 

4.  Naut.,  the  signal-flag  or  pendant  by  which 
assent  is  expressed. 

affirmatively  (a-fer'ma-tiv-li),  adv.  1.  In  an 
affirmative  manner;  by  express  declaration; 
positively;  expressly. — 2.  In  the  affirmative 
mode  ; by  asserting  that  a disputed  or  doubt- 
ful thing  is : opposed  to  negatively. 

I believe  in  God.  First,  in  God  affirmatively,  I believe 
he  is ; against  atheism.  Secondly,  in  God  exclusively, 
not  in  gods ; as  against  polytheism  and  idolatry. 

Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  i. 

affirmatory  (a-fer'ma-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  as  if  *af- 
firmatorius,  ( affirmator,  an  affirmer,  < L.  affir- 
mare: see  affirm.]  1.  Affirmative;  assertive. 

An  oath  may  as  well  sometimes  be  affirmatory  as  prom- 
issory. Hobbes,  Goy.  and  Society,  ii.  § 20. 

2.  Dependent  upon  an  affirmative  principle : 
as,  an  affirmatory  syllogism.  De  Morgan. 
affirmer  (a-fer'mer),  n.  One  who  affirms. 

The  burthen  of  the  proof  in  law  resteth  upon  the  affirmer. 

Bp.  Bramhall,  Schism  Guarded,  p.  285. 

affitcht,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  affitche,  afficche,  afficlie,  < OF. 
aficher,  afichier,  mod.  P.  afficher  = Pr.  aficar, 
afiquar  = Sp.  afijar  = It.  afficcare,  < ML.  as  if 
*affigicare,  a freq.  form  equiv.  to  affixare,  freq. 
of  L.  affigere,  adfigere,  fasten  to,  affix:  see  affix, 
and  cf.  fitch?,  fix.]  To  fasten  to ; affix. 

The  platis  of  gold,  the  whiclie  he  hadde  affitchide. 

Wyclif,  2 Ki.  xviii.  10.  (if.  E.  D.) 

affix  (a-fiks'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  affixed  (for- 
merly  often  and  still  occasionally  affixt),  ppr. 
affixing.  [<  ML.  affixare,  freq.  of  L.  affigere,  ad- 
figere, pp.  affixus,  adfixus,  fasten  to,  < ad,  to,  + 
figere,  fasten,  fix.  The  older  form  in  E.  was 
affitch,  q.  v.]  To  fix;  fasten,  join,  or  attach; 
conjoin,  add,  or  append;  make  an  adjunct  or 
part  of : followed  by  to. 

Archbishop  Whitgift  was  the  first  to  affix  his  name  to 
the  death  warrant.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  226. 

As  plants  became  more  highly  developed  and  affixed  to 
the  ground,  they  would  be  compelled  to  he  anemophilous 
in  order  to  intercross. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilization,  p.  409. 

We  hesitate  at  doing  Spenser  so  great  an  honor  as  to 
think  that  he  intended  by  his  allegory  the  sense  we  affix 
to  it.  Emerson,  Art. 

= Syn.  Add,  Affix,  Annex,  etc.  (see  add),  suffix,  superadd, 
^.tack  on,  fasten  on,  join. 

affix  (af'iks),  n.  [<  F.  affixe,  a.  and  n.,  < L. 
affixus,  adfixus,  pp. : see  affix,  v.  ] 1 . That  which 
is  joined,  attached,  or  added;  an  addition  or 
attachment. — 2.  In  philol.,  a syllable  or  letter, 
prefix  or  suffix,  attached  to  a word  or  a verbal 
root  or  stem,  as  in  good-mess,  veri -fy,  civil-fee, 
im-able,  un-con-form-able. — 3.  In  decorative  art, 
any  small  feature,  as  a figure,  a flower,  or 
the  like,  added  for  ornament  to  a vessel  or 
other  utensil,  to  an  architectural  feature,  etc. : 


afflict 

used  especially  with  reference  to  ceramics  and 
bronzes.  Decoration  of  this  kind  is  characteristic  of 
the  famous  Palissy  ware,  which  is  adorned  with  affixes  in 
the  shape  of  serpents,  lizards,  fishes,  and  the  like;  and 


Affixes. 

Italo-Greek  Vase  in  the  Campana  Collection,  Louvre  Museum. 

(From  “L’Art  pour  Tous.”) 

modem  ceramic  ware  of  both  fine  and  ordinary  quality  is 
often  ornamented  with  flowers,  figures,  etc.,  in  relief.  The 
most  beautiful  examples  of  the  artistic  use  of  affixes  are, 
however,  to  be  sought  among  Japanese  bronzes, 
affixal  (af'iks-al),  a.  [<  affix,  n.,+  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  an  affix ; having  the  character  of  an  affix. 
[Rare.] 

affixation  (af-iks-a'shon),  n.  [<ML.  as  if  *af- 
fixatio(n-),  < affixare:  see  affix,  v.]  The  act 
of  affixing,  attaching,  or  appending ; affixion 
[Rare.] 

affixion  (a-fik'shon),  n.  [<  L.  affixio(n-),  ad- 
fixio(n-),  < affigere,  adfigere:  see  affix,  ®.]  The 
act  of  affixing,  or  the  state  of  being  affixed. 
[Rare.] 

In  his  scourging,  in  his  affixion,  in  his  transfixion. 

Bp.  Hally  Sermon,  Gal.  ii.  20. 

affixture  (a-fiks'tur),  n.  [<  affix  + -ture,  after 
fixture.]  1.  The  act  of  affixing;  attachment. 
— 2.  That  which  is  affixed.  [Rare.] 
afflatet  (a-flat'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  afflatus,  pp.  of  af- 
flare,  adflare,  blow  on,  < ad,  to,  + flare,  blow : 
see  blows.]  To  breathe  on;  inspire, 
afflation  (a-fla'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *afflatio(n-), 

< afflare,  adflare : see  afflatus .]  A blowing  or 
breathing  on ; inspiration. 

afflatus  (a-fla'tus),  n.  [<  L.  afflatus,  adflatus, 

< afflare,  adflare,  blow  on:  see  afflate.]  1.  A 
blowing  or  breathing  on,  as  of  wind ; a breath 
or  blast  of  wind.  [Rare  or  unused.] — 2.  An 
impelling  mental  force  acting  from  within; 
supernal  impulse  or  power,  as  of  prophecy  or 
expression;  religious,  poetic,  or  oratorical  in- 
spiration. Often  spoken  of  as  the  divine  afflatus,  a trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  afflatus  divinus,  inspiration. 

The  poet  writing  against  his  genius  will  he  like  a pro- 
phet without  his  afflatus.  J.  Spence,  The  Odyssey. 

affleurd  (a-fle-ra'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  afflcurer  (Pr. 
afflourar),  make  level  or  flush,  < d fleur  = Pr. 
d flour  = Pg.  a flor  = It.  a fior,  on  a level,  even, 
flush : appar.  < L.  ad  fiorem : ad,  to,  at;  florem, 
acc.  of  flos,  flower,  in  the  later  sense  of  ‘ upper 
surface’  (see  flower),  in  this  sense  perhaps  as- 
sociated with,  if  not  derived  from,  G.  flur  = E. 
floor,  q.  v.]  In  decorative  art,  sunk  to  a level 
with  the  surface ; not  projecting : said  of  a 
medallion,  a disk,  or  other  ornamental  adjunct, 
inlaid  as  part  of  a design, 
afflict  (a-flikt'),  v.  t.  [In  earlier  form  afliglit, 
q.  v. ; <"L.  afflictare,  adflictare,  trouble,  agitate, 
vex  greatly,  intensive  of  affligere,  adfligere,  pp. 
afflictus,  ad]?tcfws,  beatdown,  dash  to  the  ground, 
<.ad,  to,  +fligere,  beat,  strike,  prob.  akin  to  E. 
bloiv3,  a stroke,  hit.]  If.  To  strike  down;  pros- 
trate; overthrow;  rout. 

And,  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers. 

Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 
Our  enemy.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  186. 

2.  To  distress  with  mental  or  bodily  pain; 
trouble  greatly  or  grievously;  harass  or  tor- 
ment: as,  to  be  afflicted  with  the  gout,  or  by 
persecution. 

Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow  or  fatherless  child. 

Ex.  xxii.  22. 
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There  is  no  community  free  from  a multitude  of  croak- 
ers and  alarmists,  . . . who  afllict  the  patience  and  con- 
science of  all  good  Christians  within  the  reach  of  their 
influence.  Whipple , Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  118. 

The  afflicted  voice  of  the  country,  in^its  hour  of  danger, 
has  charmed  down  with  a sweet  persuasion  the  angry 
passions  of  the  day.  Everett,  Orations,  I.  379. 

= Syn.  Afflict,  Distress,  Trouble,  Harass,  Torment;  try, 
pain,  hurt,  plague,  persecute.  Of  these  words,  afflict  im- 
plies the  most  spiritual  effect,  the  greatest  depth  and  con- 
tinuance of  sorrow.  To  distress  is  a more  outward  act, 
bringing  one  into  straitness  of  circumstances  or  feeling,  so 
that  there  is  more  anxiety  for  the  future,  while  perhaps 
the  afflicted  person  knows  the  full  measure  of  his  loss  and 
is  wholly  occupied  with  the  past.  To  trouble  is  a lighter 
act,  involving  perhaps  confusion  or  uncertainty  of  mind, 
and  especially  embarrassment.  Harass,  as  applied  to  mind 
or  body,  suggests  the  infliction  of  the  weariness  that  comes 
from  the  continuance  or  repetition  of  trying  experiences, 
so  that  there  is  not  time  for  rest.  Torment  implies  the 
infliction  of  acute  pain,  physical  or  mental,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  sense  of  harassing  by  frequent  return. 
The  use  of  afflicted  otherwise  than  of  persons  severally  or 
collectively  is  highly  figurative  or  poetic  : as,  my  afflicted 
fortunes ; the  other  words  have  freer  figurative  use.  See 
affliction. 

O ye  afflicted  ones  who  lie 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery. 

Longfellow,  Goblet  of  Life. 
I come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 
Here  in  the  prison.  Shale.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  3. 
Myself  distress’d,  an  exile,  and  unknown, 

Debarr’d  from  Europe,  and  from  Asia  thrown, 

In  Libyan  deserts  wander  thus  alone. 

Dryden,  JSneid,  i.  531. 

For  my  own  part  I should  be  very  much  troubled  were  I 
endowed  with  this  divining  quality. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  7. 
Nature,  oppress’d  and  harass’d  out  with  ca**e, 

Sinks  down  to  rest.  Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a fury  to  torment  my  soul. 

Shale.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 
affliett  (a-flikt'),  p.  a.  [In  earlier  form  a flight, 
q.  v. ; < lj.  afflictus , adflictus,  pp. : see  the  verb.] 
Afflicted;  distressed. 

affliett,  n.  [<  afflict,  w.]  Conflict;  struggle. 

The  life  of  man  upon  earth  is  nothing  else  than  a “war- 
fare” and  continual  afflict  with  her  ghostly  enemies. 

Becon,  Fasting  (ed.  1844),  p.  542.  {N.  E.  D.) 

afflictedness  (a-flik'ted-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  afflicted;  affliction. 

Thou  art  deceived  if  thou  thinkest  that  God  delights  in 
the  afflictedness  of  his.  creatures. 

Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead,  ti.  § 6. 

afflicter  (a-flik'ter),  n.  One  who  afflicts  or 
causes  pain  of  body  or  of  mind, 
afflictingly  (a-flik'ting-li),  adv.  In  an  afflicting 
manner. 

affliction  (a-flik'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  cijflictioun, 

- tyon , < OF.  afliction,  < L.  ajflictio(n~),  adflic- 
tio(ii-),<  cijfligere,  cidfligere : see  afflict.']  1.  The 
state  of  being  afflicted;  a state  of  pain,  dis- 
tress, or  grief. 

To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction. 

Jas.  i.  27. 

He  kindly  tooke  us  all  by  the  hand,  and  made  signes 
that  he  should  see  us  no  more,  which  made  us  take  our 
leave  of  him  with  extreame  reluctancy  and  affliction  for 
the  accident.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  23,  1640. 

2.  A cause  of  continued  pain  of  body  or  mind, 
as  sickness,  loss,  calamity,  adversity,  persecu- 
tion, etc. 

Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous.  Ps.  xxxiv.  19. 

= Syn.  1.  Affliction,  Grief , Sorrow,  Sadness,  Distress,  Mis- 
ery, Wretchedness,  pain.  Affliction  is  acute,  continued 
suffering  caused  by  loss  or  its  consequences.  That  is  an 
affliction  which  is  a severe  deprivation  or  loss,  as  of  health, 
limbs,  faculties,  friends,  or  the  property  necessary  to  one’s 
support ; not  temporary  ailments,  nor  losses  easily  borne 
or  repaired.  Grief  fs  mental  suffering  too  violent  to  be 
long  continued,  and  therefore  subsiding  into  Sorroio  or 
sadness ; it  is  always  in  view  of  something  recently  past. 
Affliction  is  a personal  matter ; grief  may  be  over  another’s 
woe.  Sorrow,  though  more  quiet,  may  be  long  continued 
or  permanent  (as,  a lifelong  sorrow),  and  may  be  in  view 
of  the  past,  present,  or  future;  it  may  be  active  peni- 
tence for  wrong-doing,  as  sorrow  for  sin,  or  it  may  be 
wholly  sympathetic.  Sadness  is  a feeling  of  dejection  or 
inability  to  be  cheerful,  the  cause  being  not  always  a 
matter  of  consciousness ; it  is  primarily  personal,  and  is 
of  various  degrees  of  depth  and  permanence.  Distress  is 
extreme  adversity,  and,  subjectively,  the  corresponding 
state  of  mind ; it  is  the  agitation  appropriate  to  circum- 
stances well-nigh  desperate.  It  may  be  wholly  sympa- 
thetic, as  the  distress  caused  by  calamity  to  another,  and 
it  may  imply  a struggle.  The  first  five  words  may  be 
freely  used  for  either  cause  or  effect ; misery  and  wretched- 
ness denote  generally  only  the  effect,  that  is,  the  state  of 
feeling.  Misery  is  great  and  unremitting  pain  of  body  or 
mind,  unhappiness  that  crushes  the  spirit.  Wretchedness 
is  sometimes  almost  identical  witn  misery,  and  sometimes 
goes  beyond  it,  even  to  abjectness.  See  calamity. 

The  furnace  of  affliction  refines  us  from  earthly  drossi- 
ness, and  softens  us  for  the  impression  of  God’s  own 
stamp.  Boyle. 

Indeed  the  violence  and  impression  of  an  excessive 
grief  must  of  necessity  astonish  the  soul,  and  wholly  de- 
prive her  of  her  ordinary  functions. 

Cotton . tr.  of  Montaigne  (3d  ed.),  ii. 
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A feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 

And  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Longfellow,  The  Day  is  Done. 

Great  distress  has  never  hitherto  taught,  and  while  the 
world  lasts  it  never  will  teach,  wise  lessons  to  any  part  of 
mankind.  Burke,  Letter  to  Memb.  of  Nat.  Assembly. 

The  state  of  one  who  really  wishes  for  death  is  firmly 
linked  in  our  thoughts  with  the  extreme  of  misery  and 
wretchedness  and  disease.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  229. 

2.  Trouble,  misfortune,  disaster,  visitation,  blow,  trial, 
woe,  tribulation.  See  list  under  grief. 

afflictive  (a-flik'tiv),  a.  [=F.  afflictif,  < ML. 
afflictivus,  < L.  afflictus,  pp.  of  affligere : see 
afflict,  v.]  Characterized  by  or  causing  mental 
or  physical  pain ; painful ; distressing ; of  the 
nature  of  an  affliction:  as,  an  afflictive  dis- 
pensation of  Providence. 

We  consider  with  the  most  afflictive  anguish  the  pain 
which  we  have  given  and  now  cannot  alleviate. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  54. 

Many  that  want  food  and  clothing  have  cheerier  lives 
and  brighter  prospects  than  she  had  ; many  harassed  by 
poverty,  are  in  a strait  less  afflictive. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xiii. 
= Syn.  Afflicting,  grievous,  calamitous,  disastrous,  oppres- 
sive, severe,  unhappy,  trying. 

afflictively  (a-flik'tiv-li),  adv . In  an  afflictive 
manner ; m a manner  that  is  painful  and  trying, 
affluence  (af'lo-ens),  n.  [=F.  affluence,  < L. 
affluentia,  adfluentia,  abundance,  < affluen{t-)s, 
adfluen ( t-)s,  ppr. , abundant : see  affluent.]  1 . A 
flowing  to ; a concourse ; afflux. 

There  had  been  great  affluence  of  company. 

Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  III.  viii.  37. 
2.  Figuratively,  an  abundant  supply,  as  of 
thoughts,  words,  etc. ; a profusion,  as  of  riches; 
hence,  abundance  of  material  goods ; wealth. 

Few  scholars  have  manifested  so  much  independence 
and  affluence  of  thought,  in  connection  with  so  rich  and 
varied  an  amount  of  knowledge. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  17. 

Many  old  and  honourable  families  disappeared,  . . . 
and  many  new  men  rose  rapidly  to  affluence. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 
= Syn.  2.  Wealth,  Riches,  etc.  (see  opulence ) ; exuberance, 
profusion,  overflow ; fortune,  prosperity,  ample  means. 
See  list  under  abundance. 

affluency  (af  To-en-si),  n.  An  abundant  flow  or 
supply;  affluence.  [Rare.] 

There  may  be  certain  channels  running  from  the  head 
to  this  little  instrument  of  loquacity  [a  woman’s  tongue], 
and  conveying  into  it  a perpetual  affluency  of  animal 
spirits.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  247. 

affluent  (af'lo-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  affluent, 

< OP.  affluent,  mod.  P.  affluent,  < L.  affluen(t-)s, 
adfluen(t-)s,  abundant,  rich,  ppr.  of  affluere, 
adfluere,  flow  to,  abound  in,  < ad,  to,  + fluere, 
flow:  see  fluent.]  I.  a.  If.  Plowing  to:  as, 
“ affluent  blood,”  Harvey,  Consumption. — 2. 
Abundant;  copious;  abounding  in  anything, 
as  attributes,  attainments,  or  possessions ; 
henCe,  specifically,  abounding  in  means ; rich: 
as,  a man  of  affluent  intellect ; an  affluent  man 
or  community;  affluent  circumstances. 

His  imagination  is  most  affluent  when  it  is  pervaded  by 
a calm,  yet  intense  and  lofty  spirit  of  meditation. 

Whipple , Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  249. 

II.  n.  A tributary  stream ; a stream  or  river 
flowing  into  another,  or  into  a lake,  bay,  etc. 

He  cast  anchor  in  a very  great  hay,  with  many  affluents. 

Bancroft , Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  108. 

As  the  Thames  rolls  along,  it  receives  a number  of  these 
feeders,  or  affluents,  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
river.  Huxley,  Physiog.,  p.  4. 

affluently  (af'lo-ent-li),  adv.  In  an  affluent 
manner  ; in  abundance ; abundantly, 
affluentness  (af'16-ent-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  affluent ; great  plenty, 
afflux  (af 'luks),  n.  [=  P.  afflux,  < L.  as  if  *af- 
fluxus,  n.  (el.  flux,  < fluxus,  n.),  < affluere,  pp. 
affluxus,  flow  to : see  affluent.']  The  act  of  flow- 
ing to  ; a flow  or  flowing  to ; an  accession  : as, 
an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head. 

Hot  unfrequently  it  happens  that  to  a spot  where  two 
or  more  filaments  have  met,  there  is  an  afflux  of  the  pro- 
toplasmic substance.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 395. 

affluxion  (a-fluk'shon),  n.  [<L.  as  if  *afflux- 
io(n-)  (of.  fluxion),  < affluere,  flow  to : see  af- 
fluent.] A flowing  to  or  toward ; an  afflux  or 
accession.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
affodillt  (af'o-dil),  n.  Obsolete  form  of  daffodil. 
afforage  (af 'or-aj),  n.  [<  OP.  afforage,  affeurage, 

< afforer,  offerer,  affeurer,  afeurer,  assess,  value, 
affeer:  see  affeer.]  Formerly,  in  France,  a 
duty  paid  to  the  lord  of  a district  for  permis- 
sion to  sell  wine  or  liquors  within  his  seigniory. 

afforcet  (a-fors'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  aforcen,  afor- 
sen,  < OP.  aforcer,  < ML.  *affortiare,  afforciare, 
strengthen,  fortify  (cf.  afforcement) ; mixed 
with  OP.  efforcer,  esforcer,  < ML.  exfortiare, 
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force,  compel ; < L.  ad,  to,  or  ex,  out,  + ML. 
fortiare,  strengthen:  see  forced.]  1.  To  force, 
compel;  violate. — 2.  To  strengthen  or  rein- 
force by  the  addition  of  other  or  of  specially 
skilled  members,  as  juries  and  deliberative 
bodies. 

The  remedy  for  insufficient  “governance”  was  sought 
...  in  admitting  the  houses  of  Parliament  to  a greater 
share  of  influence  in  executive  matters,  in  the  afforcing  or 
amending  of  the  council,  and  in  the  passing  of  reforming 
statutes.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 695. 

3.  Reflexively,  to  exert  one’s  self ; endeavor ; 
attempt. 

afforcementt  (a-fors'ment),  n.  [<  OP.  afforce- 
ment, (.afforcer,  aforcer,  strengthen:  see  afforce 
and-weuf.]  1.  A reinforcement ; a strengthen- 
ing, especially  of  a jury  or  deliberative  body. 
See  extract. 

As  it  became  difficult  to  find  juries  personally  informed 
as  to  the  points  at  issue,  the  jurors  . . . summoned  were 
allowed  first  to  add  to  their  number  persons  who  possessed 
the  requisite  knowledge,  under  the  title  of  afforcement. 
After  this  proceeding  had  been  some  time  in  use,  the  af- 
forcing  jurors  were  separated  from  the  uninformed  jurors, 
and  relieved  them  altogether  from  their  character  of  wit- 
nesses. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 164. 

2.  A fortress ; a fortification.  Bailey. 
afford  (a-ford'),  v.  t.  [Spelled  off-  as  if  of  L. 
origin,  but  prop,  with  one//  early  mod.  E.  af- 
ford, affoard,  affoord,  afoord,  < ME.  aforthen, 
iforthen,  ivorthen,  earlier  iforthien,  gefortliian, 
< AS.  gefortliian,  further,  advance,  promote, 
accomplish,  perform,  < ge-  + forthian,  further, 
advance,  promote,  perform,  < forth,  forth,  for- 
ward : see  a-6  ge-,  and  forth;  cf.  further,  v.] 
It.  To  promote:  further;  forward;  carryout; 
accomplish;  achieve;  manage. 

And  here  and  there  as  that  my  litille  wit 
Aforthe  may,  eek  think  I translate  hit. 

Occleve.  ( Halliwell .) 

2.  To  give,  yield,  produce,  or  confer  upon; 
yield,  furnish,  supply,  as  an  effect  or  a result, 
as  of  growth,  effort,  or  operation : as,  the  earth 
affords  grain  ; trade  affords  profit ; religion  af- 
fords consolation  to  the  afflicted ; the  transac- 
tion afforded  him  a good  profit ; to  afford  one  an 
agreeable  sensation. 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  46. 
Standing  out  in  strong  relief  from  the  contrast  afforded 
by  the  sable  background  was  a waxen  image. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  145. 
The  delight  which  a work  of  art  affords  seems  to  arise 
from  our  recognizing  in  it  the  mind  that  formed  Nature, 
again  in  active  operation.  Emerson,  Art. 

3.  To  manage,  he  able,  or  have  the  means  (with 
an  infinitive  clause) ; be  able  to  give  or  bear, 
spare,  or  meet  the  expense  of  (with  an  object- 
noun)  : always,  from  the  implication  of  ability, 
with  may  or  can : as,  we  can  afford  to  sell 
cheap ; he  might  afford  to  gratify  us;  yon  can 
well  afford  the  expense. 

Only  this  commendation  I can  afford  her. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 
Thou  shalt  lie  close  hid  with  nature,  and  canst  not  be 
afforded  to  the  Capitol  or  the  Exchange. 

Emerson,  The  Poet. 
A man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  things 
which  he  can  afford  to  let  alone.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  89. 

= Syn.  2.  To  supply,  furnish,  bestow,  communicate,  give, 
impart. 

affordable  (a-for'da-bl),  a.  [<  afford  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  afforded,  spared,  yielded,  or 
borne. 

affordmentt  (a-ford'ment),  n.  [<  afford  + 
-merit.]  A donation;  a grant.  [Rare.] 

Your  forward  helps  and  affordments. 

II.  Lord,  Ded.  of  Sect  of  the  Banians,  1630. 

afforest  (a-for'est),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  afforestare, 
convert  into  a forest,  < L.  ad,  to,  + ML .foresta, 
a forest:  see  forest.]  To  convert,  as  bare  or 
cultivated  land,  into  forest,  as  was  done  by 
the  first  Norman  kings  in  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  themselves  with  hunting- 
grounds. 

afforestation  (a-for-es-ta'slion),  n.  [<  ML.  af- 
forestatio(n-),  < afforestare:  see  afforest.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  establishing  a forest,  either 
by  planting  seed  or  by  transplanting;  the  ter- 
ritory afforested. 

Richard  I.  and  Henry  II.  . . . had  made  new  afforesta- 
tions, and  much  extended  the  rigour  of  the  forest  laws. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law  of  Eng. 

afforestment  (a-for'est-ment),  n.  [<  afforest 
+ -merit.]  The  act  of  converting,  as  arable 
land,  into  a forest ; afforestation. 

Land  once  afforested  became  subject  to  a peculiar  sys- 
tem of  laws,  which,  as  well  as  the  formalities  required  to 
constitute  a valid  afforestment,  have  been  carefully  ascer- 
tained by  the  Anglo-Norman  lawyers. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  409. 
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afformt  (a-f6rm'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  aformer,  < a-  (L. 
ad,  to)  + former,  form.]  To  form;  model; 
cause  to  conform. 

afformative  (a-for'ma-tiv),  re.  [<  af-  (L.  ad, 
to)  + formative.]  In philol.,  an  affix;  a forma- 
tive addition  to  a word  or  stem, 
affranchise  (a-fran'ehiz  or  -ciiiz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  affranchised,  ppr.  affranchising.  [<  late 
ME.  affranchyse,  afranchise,  < OF.  afranchiss-, 
F.  affranchiss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  OF. 
afranchir,  F.  affranchir,  make  free,  < a (L.  ad), 
to,  + franc,  free  : see  frank  and  franchise.]  To 
make  free ; enfranchise, 
affranchisement  (a-fran'chiz-ment),  n.  [<  F. 
affranchissement.]  The  act  of  setting  free,  or  of 
liberating  from  a state  of  dependence,  servi- 
tude, or  obligation ; enfranchisement. 

It  is  deliverance  from  all  evil,  it  is  supreme  affranchise- 
ment. J.  F.  Clarke , Ten  Great  Religions,  iv.  7. 

affrapt  (a-frap'),  v.  t.  and  i.  [=  It.  affrappare,  < 
af-  (L.  ad,  to)  + J'rappare  = F.  frapper,  strike, 
of  uncertain  origin : seefrap.]  Tostrike;  come 
to  blows. 

They  bene  ymett,  both  ready  to  affrap. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  i.  26. 

affray  (a-fra'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  affrayen,  afrayen, 
affraien,  afraien  (pp.  affrayed,  afrayed,  affraied, 
af  rated,  > E.  afraid,  q.  v.),  terrify,  frighten,  < 
OF.  afrayer,  affrayer,  affraier,  usually  with 
initial  e,  effrayer  (>mod.  F.  effrayer),  effraer, 
effreer,  effroier,  efferer,  esfrayer,  esfraier,  esfreer, 
esfroier,  ezfroier,  etc.,  earlier  esfreder  — Pr.  es- 
fredar,  terrify,  frighten,  disturb,  disquiet  (the 
OF.  forms  in  aff-,  and  the  prevailing  sense  of 
‘ terrify  ’ rather  than  ‘ disturb,’  may  be  due  to 
the  influence  of  affre,  afre,  terror,  fright,  afre, 
afrou,  horrible,  frightful,  > F.  affre ux,  horrible, 
frightful),  prob.  < ML.  *exfridare,  disturb,  dis- 
quiet, < L.  ex,  out  of,  + ML.  fridus,  fridum, 
< OHO.  fridu,  frido  (MHO.  vride,  O.  friede), 
peace,  = AS  .frithu,  peace  : see  frith1.  To  af- 
fray, then,  is  to  ‘break  the  peace.’]  Tofrighten; 
terrify ; give  a shock  to ; arouse ; disturb. 

Smale  foules  a grete  hepe 
That  had  afrayed  me  out  of  my  slepe. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  296. 
The  kettle-drum  and  far-heard  clarionet 
Affray  his  ears.  Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  xxix. 

affray  (a-fra'),  n.  [<  ME.  affray,  afray,  terror, 
disturbance,  brawl,  < OF.  affray,  affrai,  usually, 
with  initial  e,  effrei,  cffroi,  effroy,  esfrai,  csfrei, 
esfroi  (F.  effroi)  = Pr.  esfrei;  from  the  verb: 
see  affray,  v.j  see  also  fray1,  a short  form  of 
affray.]  if.  Fear;  terror. 

Some  maner  af  ray.  Chaucer , Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1. 1039. 

Full  of  ghastly  fright,  and  cold  affray. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  12. 
2t.  Disturbance  involving  terror. 

Atte  laste  be  made  a foul  affray. 

Chaucer , Monk’s  Tale,  1.  93. 
3.  A public  fight;  a noisy  quarrel ; a brawl;  a 
tumult ; disturbance.  Specifically,  in  law,  the  fight- 
ing of  two  or  more  persons  in  a public  place  to  the  terror  of 
others.  It  usually  implies  a casual  meeting,  not  by  previous 
agreement  to  fight.  [A  private  quarrel  is  not  in  a legal 
sense  an  affray. ]-Syn.  3.  Broil,  Scuffle,  etc.  See  quarrel,  n. 
affrayer  (a-fra 'er),  n.  One  who  raises  or  is 
engaged  in  affrays  or  riots  ; a disturber  of  the 
peace.  [Rare.] 

Felons,  night-walkers,  affrayers. 

AI.  Dalton,  Country  Justice  (1620). 

affraymentt  (a-fra'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  affraiement, 
affraiment  (> ML. affraimentum),  < affraier:  see 
affray,  v.]  Same  as  affray. 
affreight  (a-frat'),  v.  [<  F.  affre  ter,  < a-  +fre- 

ter,  freight,  charter : see  freight.]  To  hire,  as  a 
ship,  for  the  transportation  of  goods  or  freight. 
Craig.  [Rare.] 

affreighter  (a-fra 'ter),  re.  The  person  who 
hires  or  charters  a ship  or  other  vessel  to  con- 
vey goods.  Craig. 

affreightment  (a-frat'ment),  n.  [<.  affreight  + 
-ment,  after  F.  affretement.]  1.  The  act  of  hir- 
ing a ship  for  the  transportation  of  goods. — 2. 
The  freight  carried  by  a ship, 
affrendeclt,  a.  See  affriended . 
affrett  (a-fret'),  n.  [<  It.  affrettare,  hasten, 
hurry  (cf.  affretto,  hurried,  affrettamento,  haste, 
precipitation,  fretta,  haste,  hurry),  < frettare , 
sweep,  prop,  rub,  < LL.  *frictare,  < L.  frictus, 
pp.  of  fricare,  rub  : see  fret1,  «.]  A furious 
onset  or  attack. 

With  the  terrour  of  their  fierce  affret 
They  rudely  drove  to  ground  both  man  and  horse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  Lx.  16. 
affrictiont  (a-frik'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *affric- 
tio{n-)\  cf.  affricatio(n-) , < affricare,  rub  on  or 
against,  < ad,  to,  + fricare,  rub,  > E.  friction.] 
The  act  of  rubbing ; friction.  Boyle. 
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affriendedt,  affrendedt  (a-fren'ded),  a.  [<  af- 

(L.  ad)  + friend,  formerly  spelled/reered.]  Made 
friends;  reconciled. 

She  saw  that  cruell  war  so  ended, 

And  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  affrended. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  50. 
affright  (a-frit'),  v.  t.  [Spelled  aff-,  as  if  of  L. 
origin,  but  prop,  with  one  f ; < ME.  afrighten, 
afrigten  (pp.  affright,  afrigt),  < AS.  afyrhtan, 
terrify,  < d-  + fyrhtan,  terrify,  < forht,  fearful: 
see  a-1  and  fright.  Not  connected  with  afraid 
or  afeard .]  To  impress  with  sudden  fear; 

frighten  ; terrify  or  alarm.  [Archaic.] 

Thrice  did  her  trembling  feet  for  flight  prepare, 

And  thrice  affrighted  did  her  flight  forbear. 

Dryden,  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love,  1.  620. 
Not  to  affright  your  tender  soul  with  horror, 

We  may  descend  to  tales  of  peace  and  love. 

Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  ii.  1. 
= Syn.  To  scare,  alarm,  dismay,  appal,  daunt,  intimidate, 
startle,  shock,  overawe. 

affrightt.  Past  participle  of  affright.  Chaucer. 
affright  (a-frit'),  ».  1.  Sudden  or  great  fear ; 

terror;  fright. 

We  have  heard  of  these  midnight  scenes  of  desolation, 
. . . the  ominous  din  of  the  alarm-bell,  striking  with  af- 
fright on  the  broken  visions  of  the  sleepers. 

Everett,  Orations,  I.  116. 

2f.  The  cause  of  terror ; a frightful  object. 

The  gods  upbraid  our  suff’rings  . . . 

By  sending  these  affrights.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline. 

affrightedly  ( a-fri 'ted-li),  adv.  In  an  affrighted 
manner ; with  fright. 

affrighten  (a-fri'tn),  v.  t.  [<  affright  + -ere1,  af- 
ter  frighten  f]  To  terrify;  frighten, 
affrighter  (a-fri'ter),  re.  One  who  frightens, 
affrightful  (a-frit'fvd),  a.  [<  affright,  re.,  + 
-fill.]  Terrifying;  terrible;  frightful:  as,  “af- 
frightful accidents,”  Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  xxxiii. 
affrightment  (a-frit'ment),  n.  [<  affright  + 
-ment.]  It.  The  act  of’ frightening. 

Since  your  affrightment  could  not  make  her  open  [her 
purse]  unto  you,  you  thought  to  make  her  innocency 
smart  for  it.  R.  Brome,  Northern  Lass. 

2.  The  state  of  being  frightened;  fright. 

With  as  much  affrightment  as  if  an  enemy  were  near. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

With  much  terror  and  affrightment  they  turned  the  ship 
about,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  dashed  in  pieces 
against  the  rocks. 

E.  Johnson,  Wonderworking  Providence  (1654). 
affront  (a-frunt'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  afronten,  afroun- 
ten,  < OF.  affronter,  afrunter,  later  and  mod.  F. 
affronter  = Pr.  Sp.  afrontar  = Pg.  affrontar  = 
It.  affrontare,  confront,  oppose  face  to  face,  at- 
tack, < ML.  affrontare,  adfrontare,  border  on,  as 
land,  confront,  attack,  < L.  ad  frontem,  to  the 
face,  in  front:  ad,  to;  frontem,  acc.  of  frons, 
forehead,  front ; cf.  L.  d f route,  before,  in  front : 
a for  ah,  from;  fronte,  abl.  of  frons,  forehead, 
front.  Cf.  affront,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.]  1.  To 
meet  or  encounter  face  to  face ; confront ; 
front ; face. 

That  he,  as ’t  were  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Earnestly  for  her  he  raised 
His  voice  in  council,  and  affronted  death 
In  battle-field.  Bryant,  Knight’s  Epitaph. 

2.  To  offend  by  an  open  manifestation  of  dis- 
respect ; put  a slight  upon ; offend  by  effront- 
ery or  insolence : as,  to  affront  one  by  doubt- 
ing his  word;  an  affronting  speech. 

Only  our  foe, 

Tempting,  affronts  us  with  his  foul  esteem 

Of  our  integrity.  Milton,  1>.  I,.,  ix.  328. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Dangle,  ’tis  damn’d  affronting  in 
you  to  suppose  that  I am  hurt,  when  I tell  you  I am  not. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

3.  To  put  out  of  countenance ; make  ashamed 
or  confused ; give  a shock  to. 

Without  affronting  their  modesty. 

Cave,  Prim.  Christianity,  ii.  33.  (V.  E.  D.) 

affront  (a-frunt'),  n.  [=F.  affront  = It.  af- 
fronto;  from  the  verb.]  If.  The  act  of  oppos- 
ing face  to  face ; open  defiance  ; encounter. 

This  day  thou  shalt  have  ingots  ; and,  to-morrow,  give 
lords  th’  affront.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  2. 

I walk’d  about,  admired  of  all,  and  dreaded 
On  hostile  ground,  none  daring  my  affront. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  531. 
2.  A personally  offensive  act  or  word;  an  in- 
tentional or  supercilious  slight;  an  open  mani- 
festation of  disrespect  or  contumely ; an  insult 
to  the  face. 

Oft  have  they  violated 
The  temple,  oft  the  law,  with  foul  affronts. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  161. 

Men  of  my  condition  may  he  as  incapable  of  affronts,  as 
hopeless  of  their  reparations. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  Pref. 

An  affront  to  our  understanding. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  512. 


affy 

3f.  Shame ; disgrace  ; anything  producing  a 
feeling  of  shame  or  disgrace. 

Antonius  . . . was  defeated,  upon  the  sense  of  which 
affront  he  died  of  grief.  Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 

= Syn.  2.  Affront,  Insult,  Indignity,  Outrage,  provoca- 
tion, impertinence,  offense,  rudeness.  These  words  ex- 
press disrespect  shown  in  a way  that  is,  or  is  meant  to  be, 
galling.  An  affront  is  generally  open  and  to  the  face.  An 
insult  is  stronger,  perhaps  accompanied  by  more  insolence 
of  manner;  it  is  a deeper  disgrace  and  a greater  injury  to 
the  feelings  of  its  object.  An  indignity  is,  specifically, 
treatment  that  is  unworthy— an  affront,  insult,  injury,  or 
outrage  from  which  one’s  condition  or  character  should 
have  saved  one  : as,  Zenobia  was  subjected  to  the  indig- 
nity of  being  led  in  chains  at  Aurelian’s  triumph.  An 
outrage,,  primarily  involving  the  idea  of  violence  to  the 
person,  is  a wanton  transgression  of  law  or  propriety  in 
any  way,  the  perpetration  of  that  which  is  shamefully 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  or  even  decency; 
toward  a person  it  is  a combination  of  insult  with  indig- 
nity; hence  it  often  stands  for  extreme  abusiveness  of 
language.  It  has  freedom  of  use  sufficient  to  make  proper 
such  expressions  as,  an  outrage  to  his  feelings,  an  outrage 
to  all  decency. 

To  call  God  to  witness  truth,  or  a lie  perhaps ; or  to 
appeal  to  him  on  every  trivial  occasion,  in  common  dis- 
course, ...  is  one  of  the  highest  indignities  and  affront & 
that  can  be  offered  him.  Bay . 

I will  avenge  this  insult,  noble  Queen, 

Done  in  your  maiden’s  person  to  yourself. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

The  enmity  and  discord,  which  of  late 

Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke 

To  merchants.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1. 

affronte  (a-fron-ta'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  affronter: 
see  affront,  re.]  1.  In  art,  facing  each  other; 
front  to  front : said  of  two  figures.  This  was  a 
frequent  mode  of  representing  animal  and  _ 
other  figures  in  Oriental  and  early  Greek 
art,  as,  for  example,  in  Assyrian  and  Hittite 
sculptures,  the  so-called  lions  of  Mycenae,  and  / jf  V\v 
the  sphinxes  of  the  temple  epistyle  of  Assos. 

2.  Specifically,  in  her.,  applied  to  an-  K 2 
imals  represented  (a)  front  to  front,  two  Lions 
or  aspectant:  opposed  to  adorsed;  Af- 

(6)  facing  the  spectator  directly,  as  r°”  e' 
the  lion  in  the  royal  crest  of  Scotland,  not  with 
merely  the  head  turned  outward.  See  gardant 
and  cut  under  crest. 

Equivalent  forms  are  affrontee  (feminine) 
and  confronts. 

Tetes  affront6es,  or  affronte  heads,  in  decorative  art, 
profile  heads  in  relief  shown  facing  each  other,  as  often  in 
cameos,  etc.,  but  rarely  on  coins, 
affrontedly  (a-frun'ted-li),  adv.  In  a manner 
to  affront ; with  effrontery.  Bacon. 
affrontee  (a-frun-te'),  re.  [<  affront  + -ee1.] 
One  who  receives  an  affront.  N.  E.  D. 
affronter  (a-frun'ter),  re.  1.  One  who  affronts 
or  insults  another  openly  and  of  set  purpose. — 
2f.  A deceiver  or  pretender. 

Must  I,  because  you  say  so, 

Believe  that  this  most  miserable  king  is 
A false  affronter  l 

Massinger,  Believe  as  you  List,  iii.  3. 
affrontingly  (a-frun'ting-li),  adv.  In  an  af- 
fronting manner. 

affrontive  (a-frun'tiv),  a.  [<  affront  + -ive.] 
Giving  offense ; tending  to  offend ; abusive. 

How  much  more  affrontive  it  is  to  despise  mercy. 

South,  Sermon  on  the  Restoration. 

Will  not  this  measure  lie  regarded  as  affrontive  to  the 
pride  ...  of  portions  of  the  people  of  America? 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  348. 
affuse  (a-fuz'),  v.  t.  [<L.  affusus,  pp.  of  affun- 
dere,  adfundere,  pour  upon,  < ad,  to,  + fundere, 
pouf:  see  fuse1.]  To  pour.  [Rare.] 

I first  affused  water  upon  the  compressed  beans. 

Boyle,  Works,  IV.  568. 
affusion  (a-fu'zhon),  n.  [<  ML.  ajfusio(n-),  < L. 
affunderc,  pour  upon : see  affuse.]  1.  The  act 
of  pouring  upon ; the  act  of  pouring  water  or 
other  liquid,  as  upon  a child  in  baptism. 

When  the  J ews  baptized  their  children,  in  order  to  cir- 
cumcision, it  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  whether  it 
was  done  by  immersion  or  affusion. 

Wheatly,  111.  of  Book  of  Com.  Prayer,  p.  362. 
2.  In  med.f  the  act  of  pouring  water  on  the 
body  as  a curative  means,  as  from  a vessel,  by 
a shower-bath,  etc. 

When  I travell’d  in  Italy,  and  the  Southern  parts,  I did 
sometimes  frequent  the  publiq  bathes,  . . . but  seldome 
without  peril  of  my  life  'till  I us’d  this  frigid  affusion,  or 
rather  profusion  of  cold  water  before  I put  on  my  gar- 
ments. Evelyn,  To  Doctor  Beale. 

Some  of  these  [remedies]  are  affusion,  half-baths,  . . . 
fomentations,  injections,  wrapping  up  in  the  wet  sheet. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  439. 

affyt  (a-fi'),  v.  [<  ME.  affye.n,  affien,  afyen,  < OF. 
after,  later  and  mod.  F.  afjicr,  < ML.  affidare, 
trust,  pledge,  make  oath,  < L.  ad,  to,  + ML. 
fidare,  trust,  < L.  fidus,  faithful,  < ftdes,  faith : 
see  faith,  fidelity.  Deriv.  affiance  and  affidavit, 
q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  trust,  confide  (a  thing 
to  a person ) ; reflexi  vely,  to  confide  one’s  self. — 
2.  To  confide  in;  trust. — 3.  To  affirm  on  one’s 


affy 

faith ; make  affidavit. — 4.  To  assure  by  prom- 
ise ; pledge  ; betroth ; affiance. 

Wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 

For  daring  to  affy  a mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a worthless  king. 

Shak 2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  engage ; bind ; join. 

Personal  respects  rather  seem  to  affy  me  unto  that  synod. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  CEesar,  p.  69. 

II.  intrans.  To  trust ; confide. 

I do  affy 

In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1. 
Afghan  (af 'gan),  n,  and  a.  [A  native  name,  de- 
rived by  Afghan  chroniclers  from  Afghana,  a 
mythical  grandson  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel.]  I. 
n.  1 . A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Afghanistan, 
a mountainous  country  lying  northwest  of 
British  India,  south  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  east 
of  Persia ; distinctively,  a member  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  dominant  race  of  Afghanistan,  speak- 
ing the  Afghan  language,  the  other  inhabitants 
generally  speaking  Persian. — 2.  The  language 
of  the  Afghans,  called  by  themselves  Pushtu  or 
I’ukhtu,  of  Aryan  affinity,  though  formerly  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  Semitic. — 3.  [Z.  c.]  A kind 
of  blanket  made  of  knitted  or  crocheted  wool, 
used  as  a sofa-cover  or  as  a carriage-robe. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Afghanistan 
or  its  people. 

afield  (a-feld'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  ME. 
afelde,  ofelde,  o j'eld,  < AS.  on  felda  (dat.),  on 
feld( ace.):  on,  E.  a3,  on,  in;  field,  E.  field,]  1. 
In  or  to  the  field  or  fields : as,  “we  drove  afield,” 
Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  27 ; “ Aineaaia  afield,”  Shale., 
T.  and  C.,  v.  3.  ’ 

What  keeps  Gurth  so  long  afield  ! Scott,  Ivanhoe. 
2.  Abroad;  oif  the  beaten  path ; far  and  wide. 
Why  should  he  wander  afield  at  the  age  ol  fifty-five? 

Trollope. 

Without  travelling  further  afield  for  illustrations,  it  will 
suffice  if  we  note  these  relations  of  causes  and  effects  in 
early  European  times.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 375. 

afilet,  v.  t.  See  affile. 

afire  (a-fir'), prep. phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  ME.  afire, 
afyre,  afyr,  afere.afure,  o fure  (also  in  fire): 
a,  o,  E.  a3 ; fyre,  E.  fire. ] On  fire. 

The  match  is  left  afire.  Fletcher , Island  Princess,  ii.  1. 
His  heart  afire 
With  foolish  hope. 

W.  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  131. 

aflame  (a-flam')>  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3, 
on, + flame.’]  On  fire;  in  or  into  flame ; ablaze. 

The  explosions,  once  begun,  were  continued  at  intervals 
till  the  mine  was  all  aflame  and  had  to  he  flooded. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  425. 
Aflame  with  a glory  beyond  that  of  amber  and  ame- 
thyst- George  Eliot. 

aflat  (a-flat'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3, 
on,  + flat1.  ] On  a level  with  the  ground ; flatly. 
Lay  all  his  branches  afiat  upon  the  ground. 

Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 426. 
aflaunt  (a-flant/  or  a-flant'),  prep,  phr . as  adv. 
ora.  [<a3,  on,  + flaunt.1]  Flaunting  or  flaunt- 
ingly;  with  showy  equipage  or  dress. 

His  hat  all  aflaunt  and  befeathered  with  all  kinds  of 
coloured  plumes. 

Copley,  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies  (1614),  p.  29. 
aflightf,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  aflight,  pret.,  after  aflight , 
p.  a. : see  aflight,  p.  a.,  and  afflict,  v.  The  ME. 
spelling  with  gh  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
ME.  af  right,  affrighted,  and  words  of  similar 
spelling;  but  cf.  delight.]  To  terrify;  alarm. 
Cam  never  yet  ...  to  mannes  sight 
Merveille  which  so  sore  aflight 
A mannes  herte  as  it  tho  dede  [then  did]. 

Gower,  Conf.  Aniant.,  i.  327. 
aflightt,  p.  a.  [ME.,  < OP.  aflit,  later  afflict,  < L. 
afflictus,  pp.:  see  afflict,  p.  a.]  Afflicted;  dis- 
tressed. 

Her  herte  was  so  sore  aflight 
That  she  ne  wiste  what  to  thinke. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  ii.  309. 

aflightedt,  p»  ct»  [X  aflight  + -ed%.]  Same  as 

aflight. 

Judas  . . . tooke  a speciall  pleasure  to  see  them  so 
aflighted.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1389. 

afloat  (a-flot'),  prep . phr.  as  adv . or  a . [<ME. 
aflote,  on  flot§, CAS.  onflote  (dat.),  onflot  (ace.) : 
on,  E.  a3  on,  in;  flot,  water  deep  enough  to 
allow  a ship  or  boat  to  float  (cf.flota,  a ship); 
=Icel.  a floti  (dat.),  a flot  (acc.),  afloat.  The 
OF . a flot,  afloat,  is  of  wholly  different  origin. 

S oo  float\  n.  and  w.]  1.  Borne  on  the  water; 
in  a floating  condition : as,  the  ship  is  afloat. 

It  was  not  without  constant  exertion  that  we  kept  afloat, 
baling  out  the  scud  that  broke  over  us,  and  warding  off  the 
ice  with  boat-hooks.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  264. 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  all  the  shipping  afloat  now  use  the 
Greenwich  meridian.  Science,  IV.  377. 
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2.  Figuratively,  moving;  passing  from  place  and  cf.  fornenst.]  I.  prep.  Over  against:  on 

to  THflO.ftT  in  P.i ro.nl a. fvirvn  • a.a  a -mi-m/vr*  ic.  ot/nof  ° 7 Jr 


to  place ; in  circulation : as,  a rumor  is  afloat. 

I should  like  to  know  how  much  gossip  there  is  afloat 
that  the  minister  does  not  know. 

C.  D.  Warner , Backlog  Studies,  p.  144. 
3.  Unfixed ; moving  -without  guide  or  control : 
as,  our  affairs  are  all  afloat. — 4.  In  a state  of 


posite. 

The  yonder  hous  that  stent  aforyens  us. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1188. 

II.  adv.  Over  against. 

The  centurien  that  stood  aforn  a^ens. 

Wy  cliff,  Mark  xv.  39.  (Ar.  E.  D.) 


overflow;  flooded:  as,  the  main  deck  was  a fortiori  (a  for-shi-o 'rl).  [L.;  lit.,  from  a 


afloat. — 5.  On  board  ship;  at  sea:  as,  cargo 
afloat  and  ashore. 

allow  (a-fio'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+ flow.  ] In  a loose,  waving  state ; flowing : as, 
u with  gray  hair  a flow”  Whittier. 

afoam  (a-fom'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+ foam.1]  In  a state  of  foam;  foaming:  as,  the 
water  was  all  afoam. 

afoot  (a-fut'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  ME. 
a fote,  on  foie,  earlier  with  pi.  a foten,  < AS. 
on  f 6 turn : on,  E.  a3,  on ; fotum,  dat.  pi.  of  fdt, 
'Et,  foot.]  1.  On  foot;  walking:  opposed  to  on 
horseback,  or  in  a carnage  or  other  convey- 
ance : as,  he  was  mounted,  but  I came  afoot. — 
2.  In  a condition  to  walk  about,  as  after  sick- 
ness. 


stronger  (sc.  cause) : a for  ab,  from ; fortiori, 
abl.  ot  fortior,  fortius,  compar.  of  fortis,  strong: 
see/ortf.]  For  a still  stronger  reason;  all  the 
more.  A phrase  used  in,  and  sometimes  employed  as  the 
designation  of,  a kind  of  argument,  which  concludes 
either  (a)  that  something  does  not  take  place,  because  the 
causes  which  alone  could  bring  it  to  pass  operate  still  more 
strongly  in  another  case  without  producing  that  effect ; or 
(b)  that  something  does  take  place,  because  causes  much 
weaker  than  those  which  operate  to  bring  it  about  are  ef- 
fective in  another  case.  An  argument  of  the  latter  kind 
is  the  following  : “ If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  tlie  field, 
which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall 
he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0 ye  of  little  faith?”  Mat. 
vi.  30. 


As  he  [Shakspere]  has  avoided  obscurities  in  his  sonnets, 
he  would  do  so  a fortiori  in  his  plays,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  immediate  effect  on  the  stage  and  of  future  apprecia- 
__  . bon.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  165. 

He  distinguished  himself  as  a sick-nurse,  till  his  poor  afoul  (a-foul'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  «3 

+ fold.']  In  a state  of  collision  or  entangle- 
ment : with  of : as,  a ship  with  its  shrouds 


comrade  got  afoot  again. 

3.  Astir;  stirring;  about. 

When  thy  eager  hand, 

With  game  afoot,  unslipped  the  hungry  pack. 

Whittier,  Southern  Statesman. 

4.  In  progress  ; in  course  of  being  carried  ont : 
as,  there  is  mischief  afoot. 

afore  (a-for'),  adv., prep.,  and conj.  [<  ME.  afore , 
aforn,  aforne,  aforen , X AS.  on-foran , before,  < 
on,  on,  + for  an,  at  the  front.  With  ME.  afore 
was  merged  early  ME.  atfore,  < AS.  cet-foran,  < 
cet,  at,  + for  an : see  a-2,  a-7,  and  fore,  and  cf . be- 
fore. Afore  is  nearly  obsolete  in  literary  use, 
though  still  common  in  colloq.  and  dial,  speech ; 
cf.  ahint.]  I,  adv.  1.  Before  in  place ; in  front : 
especially  in  nautical  phraseology. 

Will  you  go  on  afore?  Shak.,  Othello,  v.  1. 

2.  Before  in  time.;  previously. 

If  he  have  never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  re- 
move his  fit.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

II.  prep.  1.  Before  in  time. 

If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I shall  be  there  afore 

you.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  5. 

2.  Before  in  place;  naut.,  further  forward  or 
nearer  the  bows  than:  as,  afore  the  windlass. — 

3.  Before  in  position,  station,  or  rank. 

In  this  Trinity  none  is  afore  or  after  other. 

Athanasian  Creed. 

4.  In  or  into  the  presence  of ; under  the  re- 
gard or  notice  of. 

Afore  God,  I speak  simply. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  3. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  I laid  afore  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iii.  5. 

Afore  the  mast.  See  before. 

III.  conj.  Before  that ; before ; rather  than. 

Afore  I’ll 

Endure  the  tyranny  of  such  a tongue 
And  such  a pride.  B.  Jonson , Magnetick  Lady. 

aforegoing  (a-f6r'g6,/ing),  a.  [<  afore  4-  going.] 

Going  before ; foregoing. 

aforehand  (a-for'hand),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  afreet  (a-fret');  n.  Same  as  afrit, 
a.  [ME.  aforehande,  also  afor  the  bond  ;<  afore  afrescaf , adv.  [Prop,  afresco,  < It.  affresco,  a 
+ hand.  Cf.  beforehand.]  "I.  adv.  Beforehand ; fresco:  a,  < L.  ad,  to ; fresco,  fresh,  fresco : see 
m advance ; in  anticipation.  fresco.]  In  fresco.  Evelyn. 

She  is  come  aforehand  to  :moint  my  body.  Markxiv.  8.  <lfr©sh  (a-fresh')>  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  (A  (for 


as,  a 

afoul;  the  brig  ran  afoul  of  the  steamer To 

fall  afoul  Of,  to  assail  violently ; attack  vigorously  in 
any  way : as,  he  fell  afoul  of  him  tooth  and  nail,  or  with 
an  envenomed  pen. 

afraid  (a-frad'),  a.  [<  ME.  afraied,  etc.,  pp.  of 
afraien , etc.,  > E.  affray , frighten:  see  affray , 
v.'  Not  connected  with  afeard.]  Impressed 
with  fear  or  apprehension;  fearful:  followed 
by  of  before  the  object  of  fear,  where  that  is 
not  an  infinitive : as,  to  be  afraid  of  death ; I 
am  afraid  to  go. 

Be  of  good  cheer  : it  is  I ; he  not  afraid.  Mat.  xiv.  27. 

Whistling,  to  keep  myself  from  being  afraid. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon,  iii.  1. 
A man  who’s  not  afraid  to  say  his  say, 

Though  a whole  town’s  against  him. 

Longfellow,  John  Endicott,  ii.  2. 
= Syn.  Afraid,  Frightened,  Terrified,  timid,  shy,  appre- 
hensive, troubled,  suspicious,  distrustful.  Afraid  ex- 
presses a less  degree  of  fear  than  frightened  or  terrified, 
which  describe  outward  states.  In  colloquial  language,  I 
am  afraid  is  often  nearly  equivalent  to  I suspect,  I am 
inclined  to  think,  or  the  like,  and  is  regularly  used  as  a 
kind  of  polite  introduction  to  a correction,  objection,  etc., 
or  to  make  a statement  sound  less  positive : as,  I am  afraid 
you  are  wrong ; I am  afraid  that  argument  won’t  hold. 
And  there  is  ev’n  a happiness 
That  makes  the  heart  afraid. 

Hood,  Melancholy. 

Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  was  desirous  to  have  him 
there,  fancying  that  he  would  ...  be  frightened  into  a 
compliance.  C.  Middleton,  Life  of  Cicero,  III.  ix. 

Airy  ghosts, 

That  work  no  mischief,  terrify  us  more 
Than  men  in  steel  with  bloody  purposes. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Set  of  Turquoise. 

Afrancesado  (a-friin-tha-sa'do),  n.  [Sp.,  lit. 
Frenchified,  pp.  of  afrancesar,  Frenchify,  < a 
(L.  ad),  to,  + Frances,  < ML.  Francensis, 
French : see  French.]  A member  of  that  party 
in  Spain  which  during  the  war  of  independence 
(1808-14)  supported  the  French  government  of 
the  country. 


II.  a.  Beforehand  in  condition ; forehanded : 
as,  he  is  aforehand  with  the  world. 

Aforehaiid  in  all  matters  of  power. 

Bacon , War  with  Spain. 

aforementioned  (a-fdr'men'!'shgnd),  a.  Men- 
tioned before ; forementioned. 
aforenamed  (a-for'namd),  a.  Named  before, 
aforesaid  (a-for'sed),  a.  [ME.  aforseyd;  < afore 
+ said.]  Said,  recited,  or  mentioned  before, 
or  in  a preceding  part  of  the  same  writing  or 
discourse : common  iu  legal  use. 


of,  as  iu  anew)  + fresh.]  Anew;  again;  after 
intermission. 

They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh. 

Heb.  vi.  6. 

Not  a few  of  the  sites  of  the  Roman  cities  were  in  after 
times  occupied  afresh  as  English  towns. 

E.  A.  Freeman , Amer.  lects.,  p.  130. 
Afric  (af 'ric),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Africus : see  fol- 
lowing.] Same  as  African : as,  “Afric  shore,” 
Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  585. 

Then  will  the  Afric  indeed  have  changed  his  skin  and 
*the  leopard  his  spots.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  446. 


aforethought  (a-for'that),  a.  and  n.  [<  afore  African  (af'ri-kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Africanus, 

Arthn„r,hf  nm  i T /»  uu, < Africa,  name  of ;the  country,  prop.  fern,  of 

Africus,  a.,  < Afer  (pi.  Afri),  an  African,  a 
word  of  unknown  origin.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  Africa : either  (a)  to  the  continent  of 
that  name,  or  ( b ) to  the  region  about  Carthage, 
the  ancient  Roman  province  of  Africa. — 2.  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  black  race  of  Africa ; char- 
acteristic of  or  peculiar  to  negroes : as,  African 

features ; African  cheerfulness African  almond. 

cubebs,  goose,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  of  the  continent,  or  in 
ancient  times  of  the  province,  of  Africa. — 2. 
A member  of  the  black  African  race ; a negro 


+ thought,  pp.]  I.  a.  Thought  of  beforehand; 

premeditated;  prepense:  used  in  law Malice 

aforethought.  See  malice. 

II.  n.  [<  afore  + thought,  n.]  Premeditation; 
forethought.  [Rare.] 

aforetime  (a-for'tim),  adv.  [<  afore,  adv.,  + 
time.]  In  time  past ; in  a former  time. 

Eor  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  writ- 
ten for  our  learning.  Rom.  xv.  4. 

afornt,  adv.  and  prep.  Obsolete  form  of  afore. 

afornenst,  prep,  and  adv.  [ME.,  also  aforyens, 
avoreye,  aforn  agern,  < afore,  aforn,  before,  + 
agens, etc. , against : see  afore,  aforn,  and  against, 


Aincander 

Africander  (af'ri-kan-der),  n.  [Cape  D.  Afri- 
kaner, sometimes  Afrikaander.]  A native  of 
Cape  Colony  or  the  neighboring  regions  of  Af- 
rica born  of  white  parents;  a descendant  of 
European  settlers  in  southern  Africa. 

The  young  Africander  picks  up  his  language  from  the 
half-caste  Dutch,  and  the  descendants  of  Malay  slaves  and 
Hottentot  servants. 

R.  N.  Cust,  Mod.  Lang,  of  Africa,  p.  44. 

Africanism  (af'ri-kan-izm),  n.  [<  African  + 
-ism.]  1.  An  African  provincialism ; a pecu- 
liarity of  Latin  diction  characteristic  of  some 
of  the  African  fathers  of  the  church. 

He  that  cannot  understand  the  sober,  plain,  and  unaf- 
fected style  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be  ten  times  more  puz- 
zled with  the  knotty  Africanisms,  the  pampered  metaphors, 
the  intricate  and  involved  sentences  of  the  fathers. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 
2.  A mode  or  peculiarity  of  speech  of  the  Af- 
rican race  in  America. 

He  dropped  the  West  Indian  softness  that  had  crept  into 
his  pronunciation,  and  the  Af  ricanisms  of  his  black  nurse. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  p.  260. 

Africanization  (aFri-kan-i-za'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  making  African  in  character,  or  of  pla- 
cing under  negro  domination. 

Africanize  (af'ri-kan-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Africanized,  ppr.  Africanizing.  [<  African  + 
-ize.]  1.  To  give  an  African  character  to. — 2. 
To  place  under  negro  domination. 

But  the  whites  have  race  instincts,  and  when  the  Afri- 
canizing and  ruin  of  the  South  becomes  a clearly  seen 
danger,  they  will  be  a unit,  the  country  over,  for  the  rem- 
edy. N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  429. 

afrit,  afrite  (af-rit',  af-rit'),  n-  [<  Ar.  ’ifrit,  a 
demon.]  In  Arabian  myth.,  a powerful  evil  de- 
mon or  monster.  Also  written  afreet. 

Be  he  genie  or  afrite,  caliph  or  merchant  of  Bassora, 
into  whose  hands  we  had  fallen,  we  resolved  to  let  the 
adventure  take  its  course. 

B.  Taylor , Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  197. 

We  first  behold  the  feet, 

Then  the  huge,  grasping  hands  ; at  last  the  frown 
On  what  should  be  the  face  of  this  A freet. 

R.  11.  Stoddard,  Guests  of  the  State. 

Afrogsean  (af-ro-je'an),  a.  [<  L.  Afer,  Afri- 
can, + Gr.  yaia,  yij,  earth,  land.]  In  eodgeog., 
African  or  Ethiopian.  Applied  by  Gill  to  a prime 
realm  or  zoological  division  of  the  earth’s  land-surface, 
including  Africa  south  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  with  Mada- 
gascar, the  Mascarenes,  and  perhaps  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula. 

k froid  (a  frwo').  [F. : a,  to,  with,  < L.  ad,  to; 
froid,  < L.  frigidus,  cold : see  frigid.']  In  ccram., 
applied  without  heat ; not  baked  or  fired.  Said 
of  decoration  applied  to  pottery,  glass,  or  the  like,  by  or- 
dinary painting  or  gilding,  and  which  therefore  can  be 
scraped  or  washed  away. 

afront  (a-frunt'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  prep. 
[<  a 3 + front.  Cf.  affront.]  I.  adv.  Face  to 
face ; in  front ; abreast. 

These  four  came  all  a-front  and  mainly  thrust  at  me. 

Sheik.,  1 lien.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

* Il.t  prep.  In  front  of : as,  afront  the  foe. 

aft1  (aft),  a.  and  adv.  [<  ME.  “aft,  *afte,  *aften, 
< AS.  aftan,  behind,  in  the  rear,  < Goth,  aftana, 
from  behind,  < afta,  behind,  back:  forms  de- 
veloped from  the  comparative,  AS.  after  = 
Goth,  aftra : see  after,  and  cf.  Icel.  aptr  (pro- 
nounced andformerly  spelled  aftr),  back,  back- 
ward, aft.]  Naut.,  in,  near,  or  toward  the  stem 
of  a ship  : as,  the  aft  part  of  the  ship ; haul  aft 
the  main-sheet,  that  is,  further  toward  the 
stern. — Flat  aft,  hauled  aft  as  far  as  possible : said  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail.— Fore  and  aft,  lengthwise  or  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  a ship. — Fore-and-aft  sail.  See 
fore-and-aft. — flight  aft,  in  a direct  line  with  the  stern. 

aft2,  aften  (aft,  af'n),  adv.  Oft;  often.  [Scotch.] 

aftaba  (af'ta-ba),  n.  [Pers.  aftaba,  a ewer.]  A 
vessel  for  water,  like  an  aiguiere  with  handle 
and  long  spout,  made  in 
Persia  and  northern  India, 
commonly  of  metal,  and 
decorated  with  enamels  or 
damascening.  It  is  used  with 
a basin  having  a perforated  lid 
for  washing  the  hands  before 
and  after  eating.  Sometimes 
written  aftabeh. 

\ aftcastle  (aft'kas-1),  n.  [< 
aft  + castle.  Cf.  forecas- 
tle.] Naut.,  an  elevation 
formerly  placed  on  the 
after  part  of  ships  of  war, 

+to  aid  in  fighting. 

Aftaba  of  copper  with  after  (af'ter),  adv.,  prep., 
fSke?°fre^.adS»ew:  and  conj.  [(1)  After,  adv., 
< ME.  after,  after,  efter, 
etc.,  < AS.  cefter , adv.,  after,  afterward,  back, 
=:  OS.  aftar,  after  = OFries.  efter  = D.  achter 
= Icel.  aptr,  aftr  = Dan.  Sw.  efter  = OHG.  af- 
tar, after  = Goth,  aftra,  after,  again,  backward, 
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afterings 


etc.,  = Gr.  dnorepu,  further  off,  = OPers.  apa- 
taram,  further;  all  adverbs,  compar.  forms,  < 
af-,  ap-  (=  Goth.  a/=  AS.  and  E.  of,  prep.,  q. 
v.),  off,  + compar.  suffix  -ter,  -tar ; hence  af- 
ter orig.  meant  ‘ more  off,  further  off.’  (2)  After, 

prep.,  < ME.  after,  after,  etc.,  < AS.  after,  prep.,  the  midships' or  dead-flat 
after,  behind,  along,  = OS.  aftar,  after  = OFries.  afterbrain  (af'ter-bran),  n.  That  part  of  the 


mous  birth ; a birth  occurring  after  the  father’s 
last  will,  or  after  his  death : used  as  a transla- 
tion of  agnatio  in  Boman  law. 
after-body  (af'ter-bod"i),  n. ; pi.  after-bodies 
(-iz).  That  part  of  a ship’s  hull  which  is  abaft 


efter  = D.  achter  = Icel.  eptir,  eftir  = Dan.  Sw. 
efter  = OHG.  aftar,  after,  prep. ; all  from  the 
adverb.  (3)  After,  conj.,  is  an  elliptical  use  of 
the  prep.]  I.  adv.  1.  Behind;  in  the  rear:  as, 
to  follow  after. — 2.  Later  in  time;  afterward: 
as,  it  was  about  the  space  of  three  hours  after. 

First,  let  her  show  her  face ; and,  after,  speak. 

Shah.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 


brain  which  lies  behind  the  hind  brain ; the  last 
encephalic  segment,  following  the  hind  brain ; 
the  medulla  oblongata  as  far  as  the  pons  Varo- 
lii : called  metencephalo'n  by  Wilder  and  Gage, 
and  myelencephalon  by  Huxley  and  others.  See 
these  words. 

afterburthent  (af  'ter-ber"THn),  n.  The  af- 
terbirth. Also  written  afterburden. 


II.  prep.  1.  Behind  in  place:  as,  men  placed  afterclap  (af't&r-klap),  n.  [<  ME.  afterclap, 
" l:  ■“  “ ' afterclappe,  < after  + clappe : see  clap L]  An 

unexpected  subsequent  event ; something  hap- 
pening after  an  affair  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end. 

Those  dreadful  afterclaps. 


in  a line  one  after  another. 

Many  of  the  warriors,  roused  by  his  [Hamet’s]  words 
and  his  example,  spurred  resolutely  after  his  banner. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  205. 
2.  Later  in  time  than ; in  succession  to ; at  the 
close  of : as,  after  supper. 

After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 


For  life  is  sweet,  but  after  life  is  death. 

Swinburne,  Ballad  of  Burdens. 


3.  In  pursuit  of ; 
sire  for. 


in  search  of ; 'with  or  in  de- 


South,  Sermons,  VI.  227. 
To  spare  a little  for  an  afterclap 
Were  not  improvidence. 

Massinger,  The  Renegado,  i.  3. 
aftercome  (af't6r-kum),  n.  What  comes  after; 
consequence.  [Scotch.] 

And  how  are  you  to  stand  the  after-come  ? 

. *.  . . ,,  , . . T . A _ Hogg,  Brownie  o’  Bodsbeck,  ii.  9. 

After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come  out  ? /-a/*-  i \ a , 

l Sam.  xxiv.  14.  altercrop  (af  ter-krop),  n.  A second  crop  in 
As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  same  year, 

my  soul  after  thee,  0 God.  Ps.  xlii.  l.  after-damp  (af 'ter-damp),  n.  The  irrespirahle 

That  [habit  of  mind]  which  chooses  success  for  its  aim  gas  left  in  a coal-mine  after  an  explosion  of 
and  covets  after  popularity.  OA  fire-damp  (which  see).  It  consists  chiefly  of 

» T . „ ? one:  Might  otRigit,  P-  20-  carbonic-acid  gas  and  nitrogen. 

4 In-  nnitataon  of  or  m imitation  of  the  style  after-egg  (af'ter-eg),  n.  Same  as  metovum. 

°f ' after‘eyet  <“-««'>,  - *•  To  keep  in  view. 

Thou  shouldst  have  made  him 
As  little  as  a crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

afterfeed  (af 'ter-fed),  n.  Grass  that  grows  after 
the  first  crop  has  been  mown,  and  is  fed  off  in- 
stead of  being  cut  as  aftermath, 
after-game  (af't6r-gam),  n.  A second  game 
played  in  order  to  reverse  or  improve  the  issues 
of  the  first ; hence,  the  methods  taken  after  the 
first  turn  of  affairs. -After-game  at  Irish,  an  old 
game  resembling  backgammon.  N.  K.  D. 
after-gland  (af'ter-gland),  n.  In  mech.,  a piece 
which  grasps  a part  of  any  mechanism  and 
transmits  force  to  it. 

The  captive  king  readily  submitted  to  these  stipulations,  afterglow  (af 'ter-glo),  n.  1 The  glow  fre- 

“aSafiJS  th<!  mamler  °f  G°ratdaV Vlll!  86611  “ ^ aft6r  8UMet- 

The  after-glow  of  the  evening  suffused  the  front  of  the 
chapel  with  a warm  light. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  South-Sea  Idyls,  p.  239. 
Frequently  in  the  month  of  November  my  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  intense  coloring  of  the  sky,  and  brilliant 
red  afterglows,  slowly  fading  away,  and  lasting  long  after 
the  sun  had  set.  Science , III.  121. 

2.  A second  or  secondary  glow,  as  in  heated 
metal  before  it  ceases  to  be  incandescent, 
aftergrass  (af'ter-gras),  n.  A second  growth 
of  grass  in  a mown  field,  or  grass  growing 


French ; after  the  antique ; after  Raphael. 

He  gave  his  only  son  the  name  of  Orlando,  after  the 
celebrated  hero  of  Roncesvalles. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

5.  According  to;  in  proportion  to;  in  accor- 
dance with:  as,  11  after  their  intrinsic  value,” 
Bacon , War  with  Spain. 

O Lord,  deal  not  with  us  after, our  sins.  . . . Neither 
reward  us  after  our  iniquities.  Common  Prayer. 

6.  According  to  the  nature  of;  in  agreement 
or  unison  with ; in  conformity  to. 

For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die.  Rom.  viii.  13. 
Mr.  Partridge  has  been  lately  pleased  to  treat  me  after 
a very  rough  manner.  Swift,  Bickerstaff  Papers. 


7.  Below  in  rank  or  excellence ; next  to  : 

Milton  is  usually  placed  after  Shakspere  among 
English  poets. — 8.  Concerning : as,  to  inquire 
after  a person. 

Thus  much  may  give  us  light  after  what  sort  Bookes 
were  prohibited  among  the  Greeks. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  8. 

I told  him  you  had  sent  me  to  inquire  after  his  health, 
and  to  know  if  he  was  at  leisure  to  see  you. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

9.  Subsequent  to  and  in  consequence  of : as,  .among  the  stubble  after  harvest. 
after  what  has  happened  I can  never  return.—  aftergrowth  (af'tto-groth),  n.  A second  growth 

TA  1 ArtlJ  nr  POO  nftar  to  n 1 ton .1  to  • t nlro  ooi.n  of  . O r.  1 . ..  ■ ■ ' , — 


To  look  or  see  after,  to  attend  to  ; take  care  of : as,  he 
hired  a boy  to  look  after  the  furnace. 

iii.  conj.  Subsequent  to  the  time  that. 

After  I am  risen  again,  I will  go  before  you  into  Galilee. 

Mat.  xxvi.  32. 

= Syn.  Behind,  After.  See  behind. 
after  (af'ter),  a.  [<  ME.  after,  after,  etc.,  adj., 
merged  with  after,  adv.,  in  loose  comp,  like  af- 
ter-past, etc. ; < AS.  aftera,  fem.  and  neut.  cef- 
tere,  adj.,  < after,  adv.  and  prep.]  1.  Later  in 
time  ; subsequent ; succeeding : as,  an  after 
period  of  life.  [After  in  composition  may  be  either 
the  adjective  in  loose  combination,  where  the  hyphen  is 
optional:  as,  an  after  period,  after-ages;  or  the  adverb, 
qualifying  a verbal  form,  or  depending  logically  on  a verb 
implied : as,  after-past,  the  aftercome,  aftergrowth.  The 
loose  combinations  are  very  numerous ; only  a few  are 
here  given.] 

So  smile  the  Heavens  upon  this  holy  act 
That  a/ter-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  6. 

To  after-age  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man, 

That  with  smooth  air  couldst  humour  best  our  tongue. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  viii. 

Wheresoever  I am  sung  or  told 
In  after- time,  this  also  shall  be  known. 

Tennyson , Morte  d’ Arthur. 

2.  Naut. : (a)  Further  aft,  or  toward  the  stern 
of  the  ship : as,  the  after- sails ; the  offer-hatch-  . 
way.  (6)  Pertaining  to  the  after-body  of  a A1®  fastened  to  the  stern-post, 
ship : as,  offer-timbers— After-cabin,  after-peak,  ait?r-image  (af 'ter-inPaj),  n. 
after-sail,  after-yard.  See  the  respective  nouns.  ~ - - ~~ 

afterbirth  (af'ter-b<Srth),  n.  1.  That  which  is 
expelled  from  the  uterus  after  the  birth  of  a 
child.  It  includes  the  placenta,  part  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  4he  membranes  of  the 
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or  crop  springing  up  after  a previous  one  has 
been  removed;  hence,  any  development  natu- 
rally arising  after  any  change,  social  or  moral. 

The  after-growths  which  would  have  to  be  torn  up  or 
• broken  through.  J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  II.  ii.  § a 

afterguard  (af'ter-gard),  n.  In  men-of-war, 
that  division  of  the  crew  which  is  stationed  on 
the  quarter-deck  to  work  the  after-sails,  etc., 
generally  composed  of  ordinary  seamen  and 
landsmen  who  are  not  required  to  go  aloft; 
hence,  a drudge;  one  occupying  an  inferior 
position. 

While  in  the  steerage,  however  useful  and  active  you 
may  be,  you  are  but  a mongrel,—  a sort  of  afterguard  and 
“ship's  cousin."  K.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  57. 

afterhind  (af'ter-hind),  adv.  [<  after  + hind3, 
as  in  behind.]  Afterward.  Also  written  after- 
liin,  afterhint.  [Scotch.] 

after-hold  (af'ter-hold),  n.  Naut.,  that  portion 
of  the  hold  of  a ship  which  lies  between  the 
mainmast  and  the  stern. 

The  Glasgow  was  in  flames,  the  steward  having  set  fire  to 
her  while  stealing  rum  out  of  the  after-hold. 

Southey,  Life  of  Nelson,  I.  28. 
after-hood  (af'ter-hud),  n.  Naut.,  that  portion 
of  the  after  end  of  a vessel’s  bottom  plank  which 

An  image  per- 
ceived after  withdrawing  the  eye  from  a bril- 
liantly illuminated  object.  Such  images  are  called 
positive  when  their  colors  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
object,  and  negative  when  they  are  its  complementary 
colors. 


..  - — - — afterings  (af'ter-ingz),  n.  pi.  [<  after  + -ing-s.'] 

ovum.  Also  called  secundines. — 2.  Aposthu-  1.  The  last  milk  drawn  in  milking ; strippings. 


afterings 

It  were  only  yesterday  as  she  aimed  her  leg  right  at  t' 
pail  wi’ t’  afterings  in ; she  knowed  it  were  afterings  as 
well  as  any  Christian.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xv. 

2f.  Figuratively,  remaining  dregs;  concluding 
incidents  or  events. 

These  are  the  . . . afterings  of  Christ’s  sufferings. 

Bp.  Hall , Sermons,  No.  36. 

aftermath  (af'ter-math),  n.  [<  after  + math.'] 
A second  mowing  of  grass  from  the  same  land  in 
the  same  season.  Also  called  latter  math,  rowen , 
or  rowett,  and  in  some  places,  when  left  long  on 
the  ground,  fog. 

So  by  many  a sweep 

Of  meadow  smooth  from  aftermath  we  reach’d 
The  griffin-guarded  gates.  Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 
To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth’s  vainglorious  weeds. 

Lowell,  Comm.  Ode. 

aftermost  (af 'ter-most),  a.  superl.  [<  ME.  after- 
mest,  eftemest,  < AS.  (eftemest,  ceftemyst  = Goth. 
aftumists,  the  last,  superl.  of  aftuma,  the  last,  it- 
self a superl.,  < af-  (see  after)  + -tu-ma,  a double 
superl.  suffix  associated  'with  the  compar.  suffix 
-ta-ra,  AS.  and  E.  -ter,  as  in  after,  q.  v.  In  af- 
termost the  r is  inserted  in  imitation  of  after, 
and  -meet  is  changed  to  -most  in  imitation  of 
most,  superl.  of  more,  q.  v.  So  foremost,  hind- 
most, inmost,  outmost,  etc. : see  -most.']  Hind- 
most; naut.,  nearest  the  stern:  opposed  to  fore- 
most. [Little  used  except  in  the  nautical  sense.] 
afterness  (af'ter-nes),  n.  [<  after,  a.,  + -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  or  coming  after, 
afternoon  (af-ter-non'),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  after- 
non,  orig.  prep.  phr.  after  none:  see  after,  prep., 
and  noon.]  I.  n.  That  part  of  the  day  which 
extends  from  noon  to  evening. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  after  part  of  the  day : 
as,  afternoon  shadows. 

afternoon-ladies  (af't6r-non-la'diz),  n.  pi.  [Cf. 
F.  belle  de  nuit,  lit.  the  beauty  of  night.]  In 
hot.,  a species  of  the  four-o’clock,  Mirabilis  Ja- 
lapa  or  M.  longiflora:  so  called  from  its  flow- 
ers opening  only  toward  evening.  Also  called 
marvel  of  Peru. 

after-note  (af'ter-not),  n.  In  music,  a grace- 
note  or  embellishment  appended  to  a principal 
note  and  taking  its  time  from  the  latter;  one 
or  more  small  notes  that  are  not  appoggiaturas, 
but  belong  to  the  preceding  note, 
after-pains  (af'ter-panz),  n.  pi.  The  uterine 
pains  which  occur  in  childbirth  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  child 
and  the  afterbirth, 
afterpiece  (af ' ter  - 
pes),  n.  A short  dra- 
matic entertainment 
performed  after  the 
principal  play, 
after-rake  ( af ' ter  - 
rak),  n.  [<  after  + 
rake.)  Naut.,  that 
part  of  the  hull  of  a 
vessel  which  over- 
hangs the  after  end 
of  the  keel, 
aftershaft  (af'ter- 
shaft),  n.  [A  tr.  of 
the  term  liyporachis, 
coined  by  Nitzsch, 
who  used  it  for  the 
whole  of  a supple- 
mentai-y  feather,  as 
described  below ; 
and  this  usage  is 
customary.  Later 
Sundevall  restricted  liyporachis,  and  conse- 
quently aftershaft,  to  the  shaft  alone  of  such  a 
feather,  the  whole  of  which  he  called  hypopti- 
lum.]  In  ornith. : («)  A supplementary  feather 
growing  out  of  a feather ; the  hypoptilum. 

The  after-shaft,  when  well  developed,  is  like  a duplicate 
in  miniature  of  the  main  feather,  from  the  stem  of  which 
it  springs,  at  junction  of  calamus  with  rhachis,  close  by  the 
umbilicus.  Coues , Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  84. 

(6)  The  shaft  of  such  a supplementary  feather. 
Also  called  liyporachis. 

aftershafted  (af 'ter-shaf ’’ted),  a.  Having 
aftershafts:  as,  “plumage  after-shafted,"  Coues, 
Key  to  N.  A.  Birds. 

afterthought  (af'tcr-that),  n.  1.  A later  or 
second  thought. — 2.  Reflection  after  an  act; 
some  consideration  that  occurs  to  one’s  mind 
too.  late,  or  after  the  performance  of  the  act  to 
which  it  refers. 

After -thought,  and  idle  care, 

And  doubts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  despair. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

Christianity  is  not  an  afterthought  of  God,  but  a fore- 
thought. Bushnell,  Nat.  and  the  Supemat.,  p.  31. 


d. 


Feather  from  Argus  Pheasant. 
a,  d,  main  stem;  d,  calamus;  a, 
rachis;  c,  c,  c,  vanes,  cut  away  on 
right  side  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  view  of  b,  the  aftershaft,  the 
whole  of  the  left  vane  of  which  is  like- 
wise cut  away. 
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afterthoughted  (af 'ter-tha^ted),  a.  Having 
afterthoughts.  B.  Taylor. 
after-wale  (af'ter-wal),  n.  In  saddlery,  the  body 
of  a collar ; the  portion  against  which  the 
hames  hear. 

afterward,  afterwards  (af'ter-ward,  -wardz), 
adv.  [<  ME.  afterward,  also  in  the  rare  gen. 
form  afterwardes,  < AS.  cefterweard,  adj.,  be- 
hind, < cefter,  ad v. , + -weard,  > E.  -ward,  toward.  ] 
In  later  or  subsequent  time  ; subsequently. 

In  mathematics,  when  once  a proposition  has  been 
demonstrated,  it  is  never  afterwards  contested. 

Macaulay,  Von  Ranke. 

after-wise  (iif'ter-wlz),  a.  [<  after  + wise L] 
Wise  after  the  event ; wise  when  it  is  too  late ; 
after-witted. 

There  are  such  as  we  may  call  the  after-wise,  who,  when 
any  project  fails,  foresaw  all  the  inconveniences  that 
would  arise  from  it,  though  they  kept  their  thoughts  to 
themselves.  Addison. 

after-wit  (af'ter-wit),  n.  Wisdom  that  comes 
after  the  event. 

After-wits  are  dearly  bought, 

Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought.  Southwell. 
After-wit,  like  bankrupts'  debts,  stands  tallied, 
Without  all  possibilities  of  payment. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  1. 

after-witted  (af'ter-wit',/ed),  a.  Characterized 
by  after-wit ; circumspect  when. it  is  too  late. 

Our  fashions  of  eating  make  us  slothfull  and  unlnsty  to 
labour,  . . . after-witted  (as  we  call  it),  uncircumspect,  in- 
considerate,  heady,  rash.  Tyndale,  On  Mat.  vi. 

aft-gate  (aft'gat),  n.  Same  as  tail-gate.  See 
lock. 

aft-mealf  (hft'mel),  n.  A meal  accessory  to  the 
principal  meal,  as  dessert  to  dinner  ; a subse- 
quent or  late  meal. 

At  aft-meales  who  shall  paye  for  the  wine  ? 

Thynne,  Debate,  p.  49. 

aftmost  (aft'most),  a.  superl.  [<  aft  + -most.] 
Naut.,  situated  nearest  the  stern, 
aftward,  aftwards  (aft'ward,  -wardz),  adv.  [< 
aft  + -ward,  -wards.]  Naut.,  toward  the  stern 
or  hinder  part  of  a vessel, 
ag-.  Assimilated  form  of  Latin  ad-  before  g. 
See  ad-. 

Ag.  [Abbrev.  of  L.  argentum,  silver.]  In  chern., 
the  symbol  for  silver. 

A.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  adjutant-general. 
aga  (a'ga  or  a'ga),  n.  [<  Turk,  agha,  a great 
lord,  commander,  < Tatar  aha  (Malm).]  1.  A 
title  formerly  given  to  great  chiefs  in  Turkey, 
and  especially  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  janizaries. 

There  came  a vast  body  of  dragoons,  of  different  nations, 
under  the  leading  of  Harvey,  their  great  aga. 

Swift,  Battle  of  Books. 
2.  A title  of  respect  given  to  village  magnates 
and  petty  gentlemen  in  Turkey. 

He  did  not  care  for  a monk,  and  not  much  for  an  agou- 
menos  ; but  he  felt  small  in  the  presence  of  a mighty 
Turkish  aga.  R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  375. 

Also  spelled  agha. 

agabanee  (ag-a-ba'ne),  n.  A cotton  fabric  em- 
broidered with  silk,  made  in  Aleppo, 
agacella  (ag-a-sel'a),  n.  [A  quasi-Latin  form 
of  algazel,  q.  v.]  In  her.,  an  antelope,  or  a 
tiger  with  horns  and  hoofs, 
agada,  agadic,  etc.  Same  as  liaggada , etc. 
again  (a-gen',  a-gan'),  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj. 
[The  usual  pron.  a-gen'  is  that  of  the  spelling 
agen,  which  is  still  occasionally  used,  esp.  in 
poetry ; the  pron.  a-gan'  follows  the  usual  spell- 
ing again.  The  ME.  forms  were  numerous  (of 
various  types,  agen,  again,  ayen,  ayain,  ayau, 
etc.),  namely,  agen,  again,  agein,  agayn,  agcyn, 
again  (and  with  final  -e,  againe,  etc.),  ayen, 
ayein,  ayeyn,  etc.,  agen,  again,  agein,  ogein,  etc., 
earlier  angen,  ongein,  < AS.  ongegn,  ongen,  on- 
gedn,  later  agen,  dgean  (=  OS.  angegin  = OHG. 
ingagan,  ingegin,  ingagene,  ingegane,  MHG.  in- 
gegene,  engegene,  engegen,  G.  entgegen  = Icel. 
igegn  (for  *in  gegn)  = Dan.  igjen  = Sw.  igen), 
adv.  and  prep.,  < on-  for  an-  (in  G.  and  Scand. 
in-),  orig.  and-,  again,  hack,  + *gegn,  gedn,  in 
comp,  gegn-,  geagn-,  gedn-,  over  against:  see 
a-5,  gainf  and  gain-.  Cf.  against .]  I,  adv. 

1 . Of  motion  or  direction : Back ; in  the  oppo- 
site direction;  to  or  toward  a former  or  the 
original  position;  to  the  same  place  or  person: 
often  strengthened  with  back. 

He  nyste  whethir  hyni  was  moste  fayn, 

For  to  fyghte  or  turne  agayn. 

Rich.  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  5299  (in  Weber,  Metr.  Rom.,  II.). 
On  Marie  I prayd  them  take  good  hede, 

To  that  I cam  agane.  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  78. 
Bring  us  word  again  by  what  way  we  must  go  up. 

Deut.  i.  22. 


against 

I have  pursued  mine  enemies,  and  destroyed  them ; and 
turned  not  again  till  I had  consumed  them. 

2 Sam.  xxii.  38. 

2.  Of  action:  Back;  in  return;  in  reply,  re- 
sponse, answer,  echo. 

Do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again. 

Luke  vi.  35. 

Who  art  thou  that  answerest  again?  Rom.  ix.  20. 

All  Israel  shouted  with  a great  shout,  so  that  the  earth 
rang  again.  1 Sam.  iv.  5. 

I knit  my  hand-kercher  about  your  brows ; . . . 

And  I did  never  ask  it  you  again.  Shak. , K.  John,  iv.  1. 

He  laughed  till  the  glasses  on  the  sideboard  rang  again. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  I.  261. 

3.  Of  action  or  fact  as  related  to  time,  or  of 
time  simply : Once  more ; in  addition ; another 
time;  anew:  marking  repetition — ( a ) Of  action 
or  existence:  as,  to  do  anything  again;  he  had 
to  make  it  all  over  again . 

I will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more,  . . . neither 
will  I again  smite  any  more  every  thing  living,  as  I have 
done.  Gen.  viii.  21. 

If  a man  die,  shall  he  live  again?  Job  xiv.  14. 

Quicken  the  Past  to  life  again. 

Whittier,  The  Norseman. 
(b)  Of  number  or  quantity:  only  in  the  phrases 
as  much  or  as  many  again  (=  twice  as  much  or 
as  many),  half  as  much  again  (=  once  and  a 
half  as  much),  etc.  (c)  Of  kind  or  character: 
marking  resemblance. 

There  is  not  in  the  world  again  such  a spring  and  semi- 
nary of  brave  military  people  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Bacon. 

4.  Of  succession  of  thought:  Once  more;  in 
continuation ; in  an  additional  case  or  instance ; 
moreover ; besides  (marking  transition) ; on  the 
other  hand  (marking  contrast). 

Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

He  was  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely 
merry.  Burton,  Aunt,  of  Mel.,  p.  49. 

Again  and  again,  often  ; with  frequent  repetition. 

Good  books  should  be  read  again  and  again,  and  thought 
about,  talked  about,  considered  and  re-considered. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  323. 
Now  and  again,  now  and  then;  occasionally.— Once 
and  again,  repeatedly. 

The  effects  of  which  he  had  once  and  again  experienced. 

Brougham. 

To  and  again,  to  and  fro  ; backward  and  forward. 

[The  adverb  again  was  much  used  in  Middle  English,  and 
less  frequently  in  Anglo-Saxon,  in  loose  composition  with 
verbs  or  verbal  derivatives,  as  equivalent  to,  and  gener- 
ally as  an  express  translation  of,  the  Latin  prefix  re-,  as  in 
again-fight  (L.  re-pugnare),  again-rising  (L.  re-surrectio ), 
again-buy  (L.  red-imere),  again-stand  (L.  re-sistere) ; or  of 
Latin  contra-,  as  again-say  (L.  ccmtra-dicere),  etc. ; being 
in  this  use  variable  with  gain-,  q.  v.  Only  a few  such  com- 
pounds are  entered  below.] 

n.t  prep.  Against. 

Ageyn  another  hethen  in  Turkye. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  66. 
[Again,  prep.,  was  formerly  in  use  in  all  the  senses  of 
against  by  which  in  literary  use  it  has  been  displaced.  It 
is  still  common  in  dialectal  speech,  pronounced  agen  or 
agin:  as,  I have  nothing  agin  him.] 

Ill.t  conj.  Against  the  time  that : like 
against,  conj.  [In  this  use  now  only  dialectal.] 
Bid  your  fellows 

Get  all  their  flails  ready  again  I come. 

B.  Joiuon,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

againbuyt  (a-gen'bi),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  agen-,  ayen- 
byen,  etc. ; a lit.  tr.  of  L.  redimere,  redeem : see 
redeem .]  To  redeem. 

We  hopeden  that  he  should  have  againbought  Israel. 

Wyclif,  Luke  xxiv.  21. 
againrisingt  (a-gen 'razing),  n.  [<  ME.  agen-, 
ayen-rising,  etc.,  often  transposed,  rising  agen, 
etc. ; a lit.  tr.  of  L.  resurrectio .]  Resurrection. 

The  againrising  of  deede  men.  Wyclif , Korn.  i.  4. 

againsawf  (a-gen'sfi),  n.  [<  ME.  again-saw, 
-sagh,  etc.,  < again  + saw,  a saying:  see  saw3.] 
Contradiction ; gainsaying, 
againsayt  (a-gen'sa),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  agen-,  ayen- 
seyen,  etc.,  < agen-,  ayen-,  etc.,  + -seyen,  -seggen, 
etc.,  a lit.  tr.  of  L.  contradicere : see  contradict. 
Now  gainsay,  q.  v.]  Obsolete  form  of  gainsay. 
against  (a-genst',  a-ganst'),  prep,  and  conj. 
[In  pron.  and  form  like  again  + -st;  <ME.  agenst, 
agaynst,  ageynst,  ageynest,  etc.,  ayenst,  agenst, 
agenest,  etc.,  with  added  t,  as  in  betwixt,  whilst, 
etc.,  the  earlier  forms  being  agens,  agenes, 
agains,  agayns,  ageins,  ageynes,  etc.,  ayens, 
ayeins,  ayenis,  agenes,  ageines,  ageynes,  etc., 
with  adverbial  gen.  ending  -es,  < again,  agen, 
ayen,  etc. : see  again.  Cf.  AS.  to-gednes,  simi- 
larly formed,  with  prefix  to-,  to.]  I.  prep.  1. 
Of  motion  or  direction:  In  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to,  so  as  to  meet;  (a)  toward;  ( b ) upon: 


against 
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typified  by  the  genus  Agalena,  of  the  order 
Aranece.  They  have  an  obloVig  cephalothorax,  with  the 
large  cephalic  region  distinct,  and  the  upper  mammilla- 
larger  than  the  lower.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  13 
genera  have  been  Emitted  for  those  of  Europe.  Among 
them  are  some  of  the  most  familiar  spiders  which  spin 
tubular  webs. 

. . ...  aealloch  (a-gal'ok),  n.  Same  as  agallochum. 

2.  Of  position:  (a)  In  an  opposite  position ; agallochum  (a-gal'6-kum),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayaX- 
•ootw  ■ IT,  front  nt:  ,n  this  sense  (Diose0rides)',  not,  as  stated  in  Liddell 


as,  to  strike  against  a rock ; the  rain  heats 
against  the  window ; to  ride  against  the  wind. 
Agayns  his  daughter  hastilich  goth  he. 

Chaucer , Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  911. 
The  birds  against  the  April  wind 
Flew  northward,  singing  as  they  flew. 

Whittier,  What  the  Birds  Said. 


directly  opposite ; in  front  of : in  this  sense 
often  preceded  by  over : as,  a ship  is  against 
the  mouth  of  a river. 

[Aaron]  lighted  the  lamps  thereof  over  against  the  can- 
dlestick. Num.  viii.  3. 

(6)  In  contact  with ; bearing  upon : as,  to  lean 
against  a wall;  in  optical  contact  with  (some- 
thing behind);  athwart:  as,  the  ship  loomed 
up  dark  and  grim  against  the  sky. 

He  saw 

High  up  in  heaven  the  hall  that  Merlin  built, 
Blackening  against  the  dead-green  stripes  of  even. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 
3.  Of  action  or  purpose : (a)  In  opposition  to ; 
in  contrariety  to ; adverse  or  hostile  to : as, 
twenty  votes  against  ten ; against  law,  reason, 
or  public  opinion. 

His  hand  will  be  against  every  man.  Gen.  xvi.  12. 

When  a scandalous  story  is  believed  against  one,  there 


and  Scott’s  Lexicon,  the  bitter  aloe,  but  the 
fragrant  wood  also  called  in  later  times  ^vXaX6y, 
in  NL.  transposed  Aloexylon  (another  genus), 
translated  lignum  aloes,  E.  lign-aloes,  q.  v. ; of 
eastern  origin : cf . Heb.  akhdlim,  masc.  pi.,  from 
a sing,  akhal,  Hind,  aghil,  Skt.  aguru,  agalloch, 
aloes-wood.  See  aloe.]  A fragrant  wood,  the 
aloes  or  lign-aloes  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  much 
used  by  tlie  Orientals,  and  especially  by  the  Chinese,  as  in- 
cense in  their  religious  ceremonies.  It  is  the  produce  of 
Aquilaria  Agallocha,  a large  tree  which  grows  in  the 
mountains  of  Cochin-China,  Assam,  and  adjoining  regions, 
and  which  belongs  to  the  family  Thymelceacece.  Portions 
of  the  trunk  and  branches  become  saturated  with  a dark 
aromatic  resin,  and  these  alone  are  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  incense.  The  resin  is  sometimes  extracted  by  dis- 
tillation or  infusion.  The  wood  is  also  called  calambac, 
aloes-wood,  and  agila-,  agal-,  or  eaglewood.  See  eagle- 
TT  ucjl  tt  aTttiiuo.uuo  «...  wood. 

certainly  is  no  comfort  like  the  consciousness  of  having  agalma  (a-gal’mii),  n. ; pi.  ugalmata  (-ma-ta). 


deserved  it.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

( b ) In  resistance  to  or  defense  from : as  pro- 
tection against  burglars,  cold,  fire,  etc.;  to  warn 
one  against  danger ; the  public  are  cautioned 
against  pickpockets. 

As  if  the  man  had  fixed  his  face, 

In  many  a solitary  place, 

Against  the  wind  and  open  sky ! 

Wordsworth,  Peter  Bell,  i.  26. 

(c)  In  provision  for;  in  preparation  for ; in  an- 
ticipation of ; with  reference  to. 

Against  the  day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept  this. 

John  xii.  7. 

It  was  now  high  time  to  retire  and  take  refreshment 
against  the  fatigues  of  the  following  day. 

Goldsmith , Vicar,  iii. 

(d)  In  exchange  for ; in  return  for ; as  a bal- 
ance to : as,  an  exporter  draws  against  mer- 
chandise shipped. 

Vavasours  subdivide  again  to  vassals,  exchanging  land 
and  cattle,  human  or  otherwise,  against  fealty. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  28. 

Against  the  grain.  See  gr  ain't . —Against  the  sun,  in  a 

direction  contrary  to  the  apparent  movement  of  the  sun. 
-Against  time,  (a)  Literally,  in  competition  with  time : 


[NL.,  < Gr.  ayaXya,  a delight,  honor,  a pleasing 
gift,  esp.  to  the  gods,  a statue,  any  image  or  work 
of  art,  < ayaXXeadat,  take  delight  in,  ayaXXuv, 
honor,  glorify.]  1 . In  law,  the  impression  or  im- 
age of  anything  upon  a seal. — 2.  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a 
votive  offering  to  a deity,  especially  a statue,  but 
also  a painting  or  any  other  art-object.  See 
etymology  of  anathema. — 3.  [cap.]  In  zool., 
a genus  of  physophorous  oceanic  hydroids,  the 
type  of  the  family  Agalmidce.  Eschscholtz,  1829. 

agalmatolite  (ag-al-mat'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayaX- 
ga(T-),  image,  + XWog,  stone.]  A soft  stone,  of 
a grayish  or  greenish  color,  found  in  China  and 
elsewhere.  It  can  he  cut  with  a knife  and  polished, 
and  in  China  is  thus  formed  into  works  of  art,  as  grotesque 
figures,  pagodas,  etc.  It  belongs  in  part  to  the  mineral 
pinite,  and  in  part  to  pyrophyllite  and  steatite.  Also 
called  figure-stone,  lardstone,  bildstcin,  and  pagodite. 

Agalmidae  (a-gal'mi-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Agalma 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  physophorous  siplionopli- 
orous  hydrozoans,  having  a greatly  elongated 
and  spirally  twisted  stem,  the  swimming-col- 
umn with  two  or  more  rows  of  nectocalyces, 
and  hydrophyllia  and  tentacles  present, 


agamoid 

agamian2  (a-ga'mi-an),  a.  [As  agamic  + 
-i-an.]  Same  as  agamic. 

agamic  (a-gam'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ayaiior,  unmarried 
(see  agamous),  + -ic.]  1.  Asexual:  in  zool. , 
applied  to  reproduction  without  the  congress 
of  individuals  of  opposite  sexes,  as  by  fission, 
budding,  or  parthenogenesis;  used  also  of 
ova  capable  of  germination  without  impregna- 
tion. The  word  is  of  general  application  to  asexual 
reproduction,  but  has  some  special  applicability  to  the 
phenomena  of  alternate  generation  or  discontinuous  de- 
velopment which  may  intervene  in  ordinary  sexual  re- 
production. Opposed  to  gamic.  See  agamogenesis. 

The  agamic  reproduction  of  insects  and  other  animals. 

W.  B.  Carpenter , in  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  425. 

The  agamic  ova  may  certainly  be  produced,  and  give  rise 
to  embryos,  without  impregnation. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  250. 

2.  In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Agamic  or 
cryptogams. 

agamically  (a-gam'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  agamic 
or  asexual  manner ; asexually. 

agamid  (ag'a-mid),  n.  A lizard  of  the  family 
Agamidee. 

Again i dag  (a-gam'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Agama1 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  saurian  reptiles,  order 
Lacertilia,  superfamily Agamoidea.  Theyare  char- 
acterized by  having  a short,  thick  tongue,  entire  (that  is, 
uncleft)  or  nearly  so,  and  not  extensible  ; small  rhombic 
overlapping  ventral  scales  ; a long  tail ; round  pupil,  and 


as,  a match  or  a race  against  time,  that  is,  with  the  effort  AgalmOpsiS  (a-gal-mop'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Agalma 
to  finish  before  the  close  of  a given  time.  + inpic,  appearance.]  A genus  of  Agalmidce 

resembling  Agalma,  having  deciduous  hydro- 
phyllia replaced  by  nectocalyces,  a saccule  and 
an  involucre,  a terminal  filament  and  no  vesicle. 
Sars,  1846. 

agalwood  (ag'al-wud),  n.  [See  eaglewood.] 
Same  as  agallochum. 

Agama1  (ag'a-ma),  n.  [NL.,  from  Dutch 
Guiana  agama.]  1.  A genus  of  small  saurian 
reptiles,  typical  of  the  family  Agamidee. — 2. 
[!.  c.]  A member  or  species  of  the  genus 
Agama,  or  of  closely  related  genera:  with  a 
plural,  agamas  (-maz). 


I always  felt  as  if  I was  riding  a race  against  time. 

Dickens. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  consuming  time:  as,  he  talked 
against  time,  that  is,  merely  to  gain  time,  a method  some- 
times adopted  by  members  of  legislative  and  deliberative 
assemblies  who  desire  to  defeat  some  measure  or  motion 
by  lapse  of  time,  or  to  gain  time  for  supporters  to  assem- 
ble.— To  be  against,  to  be  unfavorable  to : as,  the  hid  is 
against  you,  that  is,  in  favor  of  some  other  bidder. — To 
bear  against,  to  bristle  against,  to  go  against,  etc. 
See  these  verbs.— To  run  against,  to  meet  accidentally. 

II.  conj.  (by  ellipsis).  Against  the  time  that ; 
by  the  time  that ; before : as,  be  ready  against 
I get  back.  [Now  only  colloq.  or  dial.] 


Throw  on  another  log  of  wood  against  father  comes  Agama1  (ag’a-ma),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pl.^  of 


agamus:  see  agamous.]  The  agamous  division 
of  mollusks.  Latreille,  1825.  See  agamous,  2. 
Agamse  (ag'a-me),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (sc.  plantce), 
fern.  pi.  of  agamus:  see  agamous.]  A name 
given  by  some  authors  to  the  large  division  of 
cryptogamic  plants,  which  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  without  distinctions  of  sex. 

Chaucer. — 2.  In  return;  back,  agami  (ag'a-mi),  n.  [F.  agamy  (1741),  now 

agami,  from  Galibi  (Guiana)  agamy.]  A 


home.  Dickens , Pickwick, 

againstandt  (a-gen'stand),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  agein-, 
agen-standen,  -stonden,  < AS.  dgen-,  ongedn-stan- 
dan : see  again  and  stand.]  To  stand  against ; 
withstand;  oppose. 

againwardt,  adv.  [ME.  agayn-,  again-,  ayen- 
ward,  etc. ; < again  + -ward.]  1.  Backward; 
back  again.  Chaucer. — 2.  In  return;  back, 
Sir  T.  More. — 3.  Again;  once  more. — 4.  Con- 
versely; vice  versa.  Spenser. — 5.  On  the  con- 
trary ; on  the  other  hand.  Sir  T.  More. 
agalactia  (ag-a-lak'ti-a),  n.  [NL., < Gr.  ayaXau- 
ria,  want  of  milk,  < ayaXauro g,  wanting  milk : see 
agalactous.]  In  pathol.,  a deficiency  of  milk  in 
+a  mother  after  childbirth.  Also  called  aejalaxy. 
agalactous  (ag-a-lak'tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ayaXanroq, 
wanting  milk,  < a-  priv.  + yaXa  ( yaXaur -)  = L. 
lac  ( lact -),  milk.]  Characterized  by  agalactia. 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

agal-agal  (a'gal-ii'gal),  n.  Same  as  agar-agar. 
agalaxy  (ag'a-lak-si),  n.  Less  correct  form  of 
agalactia. 

Agalena  (ag-a-le'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ yaXt/vy,  repose,  calmness,  tranquillity : in  al- 
lusion to  the  spider’s  restlessness.]  A genus 
of  true  spiders,  founded  by  Walckenaer,  giving 
name  to  the  family  Agalenidw.  A.  labyrinthica  is 
a pretty  British  species  which  spins  its  web  upon  herbage. 
Usually  written,  incorrectly,  Agelena. 
agalenid  (ag-a-le'nid),  n.  A spider  of  the 
family  Agalenidce. 

Agalenidse  (ag-a-le'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aga- 
lena + -idee.]  A family  of  tubitelarian  spiders, 


grallatorial  bird, 
P sophia  crepitans, 
a native  of  South 
America,  often 
called  the  golden- 
breastedtrumpet- 
er.  It  is  in  body  of 
the  size  of  a pheasant; 
it  runs  with  great 
speed,  but  flies  poorly, 
is  easily  tamed,  and 
becomes  as  docile  and 
attached  to  man  as  a 
dog.  See  Psophiidce. 

agamian1  (a-ga'- 
mi-an),  a.  and  n. 
[=F.  agamien,  < 
NL.  Agama1.]  I. 
a.  Pertaining  or 
belonging  to  the 
Agamidee. 

II.  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  family 
Agamidee  (which 
see). 


Agami,  or  Trumpeter  ( Psophta 

crepitans). 


Agama  brachyura. 

eyes  provided  with  lids.  The  family  is  very  closely  re- 
lated to  the  lauanidce,  but  the  dentition  is  acrodont,  not 
pleurodont.  It  is  named  from  the  leading  genus,  Agama 
(or  Amphibolurus),  hut  contains  several  others,  among 
them  Draco.  D.  volans  is  the  so-called  flying  lizard.  The 
family  is  divided  into  Agamince  and  Draconince. 

Agaminae  (ag-a-mi'ne),  n.  pi.  [<  Agama1  + 
-inc e.]  A subfamily  of  agamoid  lizards  with 
no  wing-like  lateral  expansions,  a mouth  of 
moderate  size,  and  small  conical  incisors.  It 
embraces  about  70  species,  inhabiting  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australasia. 

agamine  (ag'a-min),  n.  A lizard  of  the  sub- 
family Agamince. 

agamist  (ag'a-mist),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayauog,  unmar- 
ried (see  agamous),  + -isf.]  One  who  does  not 
marry ; one  who  refuses  to  marry ; one  who  op- 
poses the  institution  of  marriage. 

Agamists  and  wilful  rejecters  of  matrimony. 

Foxe,  Book  of  Martyrs. 

agamogenesis  (ag^a-mo-jen'  e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ayayog,  unmarried  (see  agamous),  + yhetug,  pro- 
duction.] Non-sexual  reproduction,  (a)  In  zool., 
the  production  of  young  without  the  congress  of  the  sexes, 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  alternate  generation ; partheno- 
genesis : opposed  to  gamogenesis. 

Agamogenesis  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among  insects, 
and  occurs  under  two  extreme  forms ; in  the  one,  the 
parent  is  a perfect  female,  while  the  germs  have  all  the 
morphological  characters  of  eggs,  and  to  this  the  term 
parthenogenesis  ought  to  be  restricted.  In  the  other,  the 
parent  has  incomplete  female  genitalia,  and  the  germs 
have  not  the  ordinary  characters  of  insect  eggs. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  383. 
(6)  In  bot.,  natural  reproduction  by  buds,  offshoots,  cell- 
division,  etc. 

agamogenetic  (ag,/a-mo-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  aga- 
mogenesis, after  genetic,  q.  v.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  agamogenesis ; produced  without  the  con- 
gress of  the  sexes. 

All  known  agamogenetic  processes  . . . end  in  a com- 
plete return  to  the  primitive  stock. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  312. 

agamogenetically  (ag"a-in6-je-net'i-kal-i),ad». 
In  an  agamogenetic  manner;  by  or  with  asex- 
ual generation. 

In  most  Discophora,  the  embryo  becomes  a fixed  actin- 
ula,  . . . multiplies  agamogenetically  by  budding,  and 
gives  rise  to  permanent  colonies  of  Hydriform  polyps. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  133. 

agamoid  (ag'a-moid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Agama 1 + 
-oid,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  In  zool.,  pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling the  Agamidee  or  Agamoidea. 

II.  n.  A lizard  of  the  family  Agamidee  or  su- 
perfamily Agamoidea. 
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Agamoidea 

Agamoidea  (ag-a-moi'de-a),  w.  jtf.  [NL.,  < Agaphelus  (a-gaf'e-lus),  n.  [NT...  < Gr.  dyav 
AgamaJ  + -oidea.]  Asuperfamilyof  eriglossate  very,  much,  + ityeitfc,  smooth.  These  whales 
lacertilians,  having  concavo-convex  vertebral,  lack  the  usual  folds  or  plaits  of  the  throat  1 
clavicles  not  dilated  proximally  and  no  post-  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Aqaphelinie. 
orbital  or  postfrontal  squamosal  arches.  The  A.  gihhosus  is  the  scrag- whale.  E.D  Cone  18(18 
group  comprises  the  families  Ayamidw,  Iguanidce,  Xeno-  no-onbihe  (utr'a  fif  i « Wir.!„„ii 

muridce,  Zonuridce.  and  Anmidce.  See  cuts  under  Ann..  agaPir,?eAag  - , . ”•  . L»0  named  by  Fischer 
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sauridce,  Zonuridce,  and  Anguidce.  See  cuts  under  Aga- 
midce  and  Iguana. 

agamous  (ag'a-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  agamus,  < Gr. 
aya/ioQ , without  marriage,  unmarried,  < a-  priv, 
+ yapoe,  marriage.]  1 . In  hot.,  same  as  agamic. 
— 2.  In  zodl.,  having  no  distinguishable  sexual 
organs.  See  agamic,  1.  [Rare.] 

The  molluscan  race  are  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
phanerogamous  and  the  agamous  or  cryptogamic. 

Johnston,  Introd.  to  Conchol. 
agamy  (ag'a-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayapia,  < ayauor ; see 
agamous .]  Non-marriage;  abstention  from 

marriage,  or  rejection  or  non-recognition  of  the 
requirement  of  marriage  in  the  relation  of  the 
sexes. 

aganglionic  (a-gang-gli-on'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a 
priv.  (a-18)  4-  ganglionic .]  Characterized  by 
the  absence  of  ganglia, 
agapse,  n.  Plural  of  agape 2. 

Agapanthus  (ag-a-pan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ayamj,  love  (see  agape'2),  + avdoc,  flower.]  A 
name  applied  by  florists  to  plants  of  the  lilia- 
ceous genus  Tulhaghia.  The  species  are  peren- 
nial herbs  from  southern  Africa,  with  strap-shaped  radical 
leaves  and  large  umbels  of  bright-blue  flowers.  They  have 
been  long  in  cultivation. 

agape1  (a-gap'  or  a-gap'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 
[<  a2  + gape.\  With  the  mouth  wide  open ; in 
an  attitude  of  wonder,  expectation,  or  eager  at- 
tention. 

Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 

Milton , P.  L.,  v.  357. 
A fledgeling  priest, 

Beginning  life  . . . with  callow  beak 
Agape  for  luck.  Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  61. 
agape2  (ag'a-pe),  n. ; pi.  agapw  (-pe).  [L.,  < 
Gr.  ayd-n-y,  love,  charity  in  the  abstract  sense ; 


agate 

and  important  genus  of  fungi,  characterized  by 
having  a fleshy  cap  or  pileus,  and  a number  of 
radiating  plates  or  gills  on  which  are  produced 
the  naked  spores.  The  name  is  now  applied  by  Sac- 
cardo  to  a group  of  species  closely  related  to  the  common 
edible  mushroom,  A.  campestris.  The  spores  are  brown 
and  the  gills  free  from  the  stem,  which  is  furnished  with 
an  annulus  or  ring.  About  eighty  species  are  described. 
-“}ey  grow  upon  the  ground,  some  preferring  open  fields, 
r.  . .j  aa  name  Dumctmioa  givca  to  tiio  iur-  others  woodland,  and  are  distributed  throughout  the 
».  quoise,  more  especially  to  the  fine  blue  variety.  worl(\-  Most  of  the  species  are  edible.  See  mushroom. 

A Agapornis  (ag-a-por'nis),  m.  [NL.,<  Gr.  ayamj,  Agarista  (ag-a-ris'ta),  n.  [NL.]  Tbe  typical 
lovo  (see  agape2),  + opvic,  a bird.]  A „e  genus  of  the  fr— ' 


in  1816 ; < Agaphi,  a naturalist  who  visited  the 
regions  in  Persia  where  the  turquoise  is  found, 
+ Me2.]  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  tur- 


Love-birds  {Agapornis  cana). 


small  African  parrots,  including  the  love-birds, 
sometimes  made  the  type  of  a subfamily  Aga- 
pornithinai.  P.  J.  Selbi/,  1836.  See  love-bird. 
agart,  ».  Same  as  acker2,  eager2.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
agar-agar  (a'gar-a'gar),  n.  [Malay  agar-agar.] 

*An  Eastern  name  of  Ceylon  moss  or  Bengal 
isinglass,  consisting  of  dried  seaweed  of  sev- 
eral species,  such  as  Gracilaria  lichenoides,  Agastria  (a-gas'tri-a), 
Eucheumaspinosum,  etc.  It  is  used  for  soups  — --  1 ' 1 


,-5,-a-ris'ta),  n.  [NL.] 

A genus  of  geuus  of  the  family  Agaristidce.  Leach. 

Agaristid*  (ag-a-ris'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ,<  Aga- 
rista + -idle. ] A family  of  heterocerous  lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  or  moths,  typified  by  the 
genus  Agarista. 

agastt,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  agasten,  pp.  agast:  see 
aghast , gast , ghost. ] 1.  To  frighten;  terrify: 

usually  in  past  participle  agast,  now  written 
aghast  (which  see). 

Or  other  grisly  thing  that  him  aghast. 

Spenser , I\  Q.,  I.  ix.  21. 
2.  Reflexively,  to  be  terrified. 

The  rynges  on  the  temple  dore  that  honge, 

And  eek  the  dores,  clatereden  ful  faste, 

Of  which  Arcita  somwhat  hym  agaste. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  2424. 

Agastreae  (a-gas'tre-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see  Agas- 
tria.'] _ A term  proposed  in  1874  by  Huxley  as 
a provisional  designation  of  one  of  two  divisions 
of  metazoic  animals  (tbo  other  being  Gastrem), 
by  which  the  orders  Cestoidea  and  Acantho- 
cephala,  which  have  no  alimentary  canal  or 
proper  digestive  cavity,  are  contrasted  with 
all  other  Metazoa.  Jour.  Linn.  Soc.,  XII.  226. 

Some  alterations  in  this  scheme  have  since  been  made; 
...  the  Agastrece  are  relegated,  the  Cestoidea  to  Trema- 
toda  and  Acanthocephala  to  the  Nematoidea. 

Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  4. 


y**  “/ />  vm .amj  AAA  ouu  OiMOLAtiCIi  SdlSC  j { , J 

ayawav,  to  love,  treat  with  affection.]  1.  A meal  ★and  solidifying  culture  media.  See  gelose. 

agaric  (ag'a-rik  or  a-gar'ik),  n.  and  a.  [<  L. 
agaricum,'  < Gr.  ayapacdv,  a sort  of  tree-fungus 
used  as  tinder,  named,  according  to  Dioscori- 

nAC)  fWAwi  4L  a — A?  Al.  . 4 * • n i • 


, „ n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  d- 

pnv.  + yacrr/p,  stomach.]  A term  of  no  exact 
signification  in  modern  biology,  but  formerly 
employed  to  designate  certain  low  organisms 
which  have  no  proper  digestive  cavity.  Also 
called  Agastrica. 


uaaava^a,  aaoiia icu,  tu  cauieu.  Aifjusirtco. 

des,  from  the  country  of  the  Agari,  in  Sarmatia,  agastric  (a-gas'trik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a - priv.  + yao- 

Where  this  fun PUIS  « hmindAH  1 T A fnnmm  c + -\  TKTlA.1.  , ' s 


where  this  fungus  abounded.]  I.'  n.  A fungus 
of  the  genus  Agaricus.  Among  the  old  herbalists  the 
name  had  a wider  range,  including  the  corky  fungi  grow- 
ing on  trunks  of  trees,  like  the  “ female  agaric,”  Polyporus 


J?  • 4 • ’ 11,10  iciuaic  aganu,  roiyporus  frin 

officinalis,  to  which  the  word  was  originally  applied,  and 

which  is  still  known  as  agaric  in  the  materia  medica.  See  agate1  (a-gat  ),  prep,  phr . as  adv. 

AfiaricUS.  Boletus,  anil  Polunnrus  — A cr>  wi  o 4-  o din  rtn  • /vm  li’  on  • sts.Ls . id 


w OVAX4  ivuuitai  aS  agaric  in  me  miAtcnu  lueuica.  oee 
Agaricus,  Boletus , and  Polyporus. — Agaric-gnat  a dip- 
terous insect  of  the  family  Mycetophilidce  (which  see). 


-o  — " w LN  VJ1A.  S.L-  JJAAV.  1 )UU- 

rr/p,  stomach : see  gastric.]  Without  a stomach 
or  proper  intestinal  canal,  as  tbe  tapeworm. 
Agastrica  (a-gas'tri-ka),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Agas- 
tria. 

[<  ME.  on 


Agape,  or  Love-feast.  (From  Roller’s  “ Catacombes  de  Rome 


m luscany,  of  which  bricks  maybe  made  so  light  as  to 
float  in  water,  and  of  which  the  ancients  are  supposed  to 
have  made  their  floating  bricks.  It  is  a hydrated  silicate 
of  magnesium,  mixed  with  lime,  alumina,  and  a small 
quantity  of  iron.  Also  called  mountain-milk  and  moun- 
tain-meal. 


partaken  of  in  common  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, originally  in  connection  with  the  Lord’s 
supper.  It  was  made  the  occasion  of  offerings  for  the 
poor,  and  closed  with  devotional  exercises,  including  the 
kiss  of  love.  According  to  late  usage,  agapie  were  also  as- 
sociated with  weddings,  funerals,  anniversaries  of  martyr- 

the  Adedica,tl?n  of  churches-  The  loss  of  their  Agaricia  (ag-a-ris'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Agaricus , a. 
original  character  and  the  growth  of  abuses  led  to  the  pro-  y 1 A frenus  of  anorose  scl prod prron  ton « 
hibition  of  them  m church  buildings,  and  in  the  fourth  cen-  feen^^P^ose  sclerodermatous  stone- 

tury  to  their  separation  from  the  Lord’s  supper  and  their  eorals?  01  the  family  Fungidce , or  mushroom- 
gradual  discontinuance.  Vestiges  of  the  practice,  however,  corals.  Lamarck , 1801. 

remained  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Basle  in  the  fifteenth  agariciform  (a-erar'i-si-formb  a.  T<NL  Ana - 
century  and  customs  historically  derived  from  it  are  still  ricus  agaric  + Tj  for  mis  ’ < fnrmn  1 

observed  by  some  denominations.  S qq  love-feast.  tit  a"arile)  ^ Ti.  -J  or  mis,  \ jorma,  form.] 

May  God  speed  the  universal  pentecost  and  agape  of  n \ 

his  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  agariClH  (a-gar  i-siu),  n. 

Scliaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  20 

terous  insects. 

Agapernone  (ug-a-pem'o-ne),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
ayamj, ^ love  (see  agape2'),  -p  pmrj,  a staying,  a 
stopping-place,  dwelling,  <. phuv,  stay,  remain: 

see  remain .]  Literally,  the  abode  of  love;  . o „ — 

specifically,  the  name  of  an  association  of  men  Aau  agarie  ! mushroom-like, 
and  women  established  at  Charlynch,  Somerset-  Agaricus  (a-gar'i-kus),  n.  [NL.,  masc.,  < L. 
shire,  England,  in  1846,  under  tbe  direction  of  a0 aricu™,  prop.neut.  adj.:  see  agaric.]  A large 
the  Rev.  Henry  James  Prince,  the  members  of 


j , JJ!  JJH!  . CIO  tv U V . IVXiJj. 

gate : on,  E.  a2,  on ; gate,  E.  gate2,  way : see 
gate2  and  gait.]  On  tbe  way;  going;  agoing; 

in  motion  : as,  “set  him  aqate  again,”  Lingua. 
caj.au  aaaaaaoacu.,  a.  vciji  suit  auu  iigiiu  vaneiy  oi  caicire  or  a.  u l 4 .-L  -u  n "i  ?? 
calcium  carbonate.  It  is  generally  pure  white,  found  chiefly  m’  b)  set  1116  bells  al>ate,”  Gotgrave.  [Old 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks  and  at  the  bottom  of  some  lakes  in  *and  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
a loose  or  semi-indurated  form  resembling  a fungus.  The  agate3  (ag'at),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  aaaat  aa- 
°.f  loose  consistence  found  7jet,aggot,  dggott,  agat,  agot,  agath  (Jp  a’gqat 


II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  agarics';  fungoid. — 
Agaric  mineral,  ayery  soft  and  light  variety  of  calcite  or 


[<  agaric  + -in 2.]  A 


'O  - — ...  • '•  [_  \ v\y  I —VI  h .J  11 

white  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  zodl.,  a genus  of  lepidop-  agaric,  Polyporus  officinalis. 

terous  insects.  Agaricini  (a-gar-i-si'nl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aga- 

ricus.] An  order  of  fungi  having  the  fruit- 
bearing surface  arranged  in  radiating  gills,  as 
in  the  mushrooms  and  toadstools, 
agaricoid  (a-gar'i-koid),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 


Agate,  polished,  showing  banded 
structure. 


which  lived  on  a common  fund. 
Agapemonian,  Agapemonite  (ag,/a-pe-mo'ni- 
an,  ag-a-pem'o-nlt),  n.  An  inmate  of  the  Aga- 
pemone  (which  see). 

aga  pets  (a^-a-pe'te),  n.  pi.  [LL. , < Gr.  ayanr/rai, 
fern.  pi.  of  ayanr/Tog,  beloved,  verbal  adj.  of  a ya- 
nav,  to  love.]  A title  given  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  church  to  virgins  who  dwelt,  in  a state  of 
so-called  spiritual  love,  with  monks  and  others 
professing  celibacy.  This  intercourse  occa- 
sioned scandal,  and  was  condemned  by  the 
Lateran  Council  in  1139. 

Agaphelinse  (a-gaf-e-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < Aga- 
phelus + -in ay]  A subfamily  of  finner  whales, 
family  Balasnopteridat,  having  the  skin  of  the 
throat  not  plicated  and  no  dorsal  fin. 


Common  Mushroom  ( Agaricus  campestris). 


7 */  £/  7 V ^ “7  wyyjv,  uyitwi,  y tltflA/tll/ 

— Sw.  Dan.  agat),  < OF.  agate , later  u aga  the, 
an  agate”  (Cot- 
grave),  mod.  F. 
agate  = Pr.  aga- 
thes,  achates = Sp . 

Pg.  It.  agata  = 

MHG.  G.  achat , 

< L.  achates , < Gr. 
ax&TTig,  an  agate : 
so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  be- 
cause first  found 
near  the  river 
’Ax&TTig, in  Sicily.] 

1.  A variety  of  quartz  which  is  peculiar  in 
consisting  of  bands  or  layers  of  various  colors 
blended  together.  It  is  essentially  a variegated  chal- 
cedony, but  some  of  the  bands  may  consist  of  other  varie- 
ties of  quartz,  for  the  most  part  cryptocrystalline.  The 
varied  manner  in  which  these  materials  are  arranged  causes 
the  agate  when  polished  to  assume  characteristic  differ- 
ences of  appearance,  and  thus  certain  varieties  are  distin- 
guished, as  ribbon-agate,  fortification-agate,  zone-agate, 
star-agate,  moss-agate,  clouded  agate,  etc.  See  also  cut 
under  concentric.  Agate  is  found  chiefly  in  trap-rocks 
and  serpentine,  often  in  the  form  of  nodules,  called  ge- 
odes. It  is  esteemed  the  least  valuable  of  the  preeious 
stones.  Agates  are  cut  and  polished  in  large  quantities 
at  Oberstein  in  Oldenburg,  Germany,  where  also  artificial 
means  are  used  to  produce  striking  varieties  of  color  in 
these  stones.  In  Scotland  also  they  are  cut  and  polished, 
under  the  name  of  Scotch  pebbles.  They  are  used  for  rings, 
seals,  cups,  heads,  boxes,  handles  of  small  utensils,  bur- 
nishers, pestles  and  mortars,  and,  in  delicate  mechanism, 
as  bearing-surfaces,  pivots,  and  the  knife-edges  of  weigh- 
ing apparatus.  In  Shakspere  agate  is  a symbol  of  little- 
ness or  smallness,  from  the  little  figures  cut  in  these  stones 
when  set  in  rings. 

I was  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

2.  A draw-plate  used  by  gold-wire  drawers, 
named  from  tie  piece  of  agate  through  which 
the  eye  is  drilled. — 3.  Iu printing,  type  of  a size 
between  pearl  and  nonpareil,  giving  about  160 


agate 

lines  to  the  foot.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  news- 
papers. In  Great  Britain  it  is  known  as  ruby. 

This  line  is  printed  in  agate. 

4.  An  instrument  used  by  bookbinders  for  pol- 
ishing; a burnisher.  McElrath,  Com.  Diet. — 

5.  A child’s  playing-marble  made  of  agate,  or 
of  glass  in  imitation  of  agate. 

agate-glass  (ag'at-glas),  n.  A variegated  glass 
made  by  melting  together  waste  pieces  of  col- 
ored glass. 

agate-shell  (ag'at-shel),  n.  A popular  name 
of  certain  large  shells  of  the  genus  Acliatina 
(which  see). 

agate-snail  (ag'at-snal),  n.  A species  of  the 
genus  Acliatina  (which  see), 
agate-ware  (ag'at-war),  n.  1 . Pottery  mottled 
and  veined  in  imitation  of  agate. — 2.  A variety 
of  enameled  iron  or  steel  household  ware. 
Agathis  (ag'a-this),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayaffic,  a 
ball  of  thread.]  1.  In  hot.,  the  name  given  by 
Salisbury  in  1807  to  the  genus  Dammara,  named 
by  Rumphius  (pub.  1741). — 2.  lnzodl.,  a genus 
of  ichneumon-flies,  of  the  family  Braconidw. 
Latreille,  1804. 

agathism  (ag'a-thizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  hyaBoq,  good, 
+ -ism.']  The  doctrine  that  all  things  tend  to- 
ward ultimate  good. 

agathist  (ag'a-thist),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayaddg,  good,  + 
-ist.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  agathism. 
agathocacological  (ag"a- tho  - kak,,o-loj'i-kal), 
a.  [<  Gr.  ayatid f,  good,  + n an6g,  bad,  + -A oyia 
(-fa>yiK6g),  < ftyuv,  speak : see  -ology.]  Com- 
posed of  good  and  evil ; pertaining  to  both  good 
^and  evil.  Southey,  Doctor,  I.  120. 
agathodaemon  (ag//a-tho-d§'mon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ayadodaipov,  prop,  written  separately  a yadoq 
Saiyuv:  ayaB6g.  good;  dai/iuv,  spirit,  demon: 
see  demon.]  A good  genius  or  spirit;  a male 
divinity  corresponding  to  the  female  Agathe 
Tyche,  or  Good  Fortune.  At  Athens,  and  elsewhere 
in  ancient  Greece,  it  was  customary  at  the  end  of  a meal 
to  pour  out  in  his  honor  a libation  of  pure  wine. 

agathodsemonic  (ag/'a-tho-de-mon'ik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  ayaOodaiyuv : see  agathodoemon  and  demonic.] 
Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  agathodaa- 
mon ; pertaining  to  an  agathodaemon. 
agathopoietic  (ag^a-tho-poi-et/ik),  a.  [Prop. 
agathopceetic  or  - poetic , < Gr.  ayaBotroteiv , do 
good,  < ayadog,  good,  + rroieiv,  do : see  poetic.] 
intended  to  do  good;  benevolent.  Bentham. 
[Rare.] 

Agathosma  (ag-a-thoz'mii),  n.  [NL.  (“Willde- 
now,  1809),  < Gr.'  ayaBog,  good,  + bay.li,  smell.] 
An  untenable  name  for  Hartogia,  a genus  of 
South  African  heath-like  shrubs  of  the  family 
Butacese.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  genus  Parapeta- 
lifera,  from  which  the  heavy-scented  drug  buchu  is  ob- 
tained. See  Barosma  and  Hartogia  (in  supplement). 

agatiferous  (ag-a-tif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  agate2  + 
-i-ferous,  < L.  ferrc  = E.  bearl.]  Containing  or 
producing  agates.  Craig. 
agatiform  (ag'a-ti-form),  a.  [<  agate2  A -i- 
form,  < L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
an  agate  ; resembling  an  agate  in  appearance, 
agatine  (ag'a-tin),  a.  [<  agate 2 + -inc1.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  agate, 
agatize  (ag'a-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  agatized, 
ppr.  agatizing.  [<  agate 2 + -ize.]  To  change 

into  agate.  Also  spelled  agatise Agatized 

wood,  silicifled  wood  in  the  form  of  agate, 
agaty  (ag'a-ti),  a.  [<  agate2  + -y.] 
ture  of  or  resembling  agate : as, 

★flint,”  Woodward. 

Agave  (a-ga've),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ayavy,  noble,  used 
also  as  a proper  name, 

’Ayavi/,  L.  Agave,  Agave; 
fern,  of  ayavog,  noble, 
illustrious,  akin  to  yaieiv, 
be  proud,  rejoice,  and 
to  L.  gauaium,  joy.]  A 
genusof North  American 
amaryllidaceous  plants, 
with  about  150  species, 
chiefly  Mexican.  They  are 
acaulescent  or  nearly  so,  of  slow 
growth,  often  large,  consisting  of 
a dense  cluster  of  rigid  fleshy 
leaves,  which  are  spine-tipped 
and  usually  spinosely  toothed. 

The  best-known  species  is  the 
century-plant,  or  American  aloe, 

A.  Americana , first  introduced 
from  Mexico  into  Europe  in  1561, 
and  now  frequently  cultivated 
for  ornament,  as  are  also  various 
other  species.  It  lives  many 
years,  10  to  50  or  more,  before 
fluwering  whence  the  name  Coh,ry.pia„, 
century -plant.  At  maturity  it  Americana ). 


Of  the  na- 
uan  agaty 
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throws  up  rapidly  from  its  center  a tall  scape  bearing  a large 
compound  inflorescence,  and  dies  after  perfecting  its  fruit. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico  under  the  name  of 
maguey,  and  is  put  to  many  uses.  The  sap,  obtained  in 
abundance  from  the  plant  when  the  flowering  stem  is  just 
ready  to  burst  forth,  produces  when  fermented  a beverage 
resembling  cider,  called  by  the  Mexicans  pulque.  An  ex- 
tract of  the  leaves  is  used  as  a substitute  for  soap,  and  the 
flower-stem,  when  withered,  is  cut  up  into  slices  to  form 
razor-strops.  The  leaves  of  nearly  all  the  species  yield  a 
more  or  less  valuable  fiber,  which  is  made  into  thread  and 
ropes  and  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Sisal 
hemp,  orlienequin,  is  the  product  of  A.  rigidh , and  is  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  from  Yucatan.  A West  Indian 
species,  A.  Keratto , closely  resembling  A.  Americana , 
yields  the  keratto  fiber.  A.  Virginica , of  the  southern 
United  States,  known  as  false  aloe,  belongs  to  a group  of 
species  with  less  rigid  leaves  and  with  the  solitary  flowers 
in  a simple  spike. 

agaze  (a-gaz'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  ME. 
a gase:  a,  E.  «*;  gase,  E.  gaze.]  On  the  gaze; 
in  a gazing  attitude. 

agazedt  (a-gazd'),  V-  a.  [<  ME.  agased ; prob. 
same  as  agast,  modified  toward  qaze : see  agast, 
aghast,  and  gaze.  The  examples  cited  below 
are  the  only  ones  found.]  Aghast;  astonished. 

The  [they]  were  so  sore  agased. 

Chester  Plays , ii.  85. 
Whereatt  this  dreadful  conquerour 
Thereatt  was  sore  agazed. 

Percy's  Folio  MSS.  (ed.  Hales  and  Furnivall),  iii.  154 
As  ankered  faste  my  spirites  doe  all  resorte 
To  stand  agazed,  and  sink  in  more  and  more. 

Surrey,  Songes  and  Sonnettes  (1557). 

Of  understanding  rob’d,  I stand  agaz'd.  (1600.) 

In  E.  Farr’ 8 Select  Poetry  (1845),  II.  438.  (N.  E.  D.) 

The  French  exclaim’d,  The  devil  was  in  armes ; 

All  the  whole  army  stood  agaz'd  on  him. 

^ Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  l. 

age  (aj),  n,  [<  ME.  age , later  sometimes,  in  OF. 
spelling,  aege,  cage,  cage,  < OF.  aage,  eage,  ear- 
lier edage,  F.  dge  = Pr.  atge,  < ML.  *cetaticum, 
<L.  ceta  ( t-)s , age  (>  OF.  ae),  a contr.  of  earlier 
<evita(t-)s,  which  reappears  in  ML.  in  the  sense 
of  eternity  (of.  mternus,  eternal:  see  eternal 
and  eternity),  < cevum,  OL.  aevom  = Gr.  a\hv 
(fa'iFkv),  a period  of  existence,  an  age,  a life- 
time, a long  space  of  time,  eternity  (see  aion, 
eon),  = Goth,  aiws,  an  age,  eternity  (acc.  aiw, 
nsed  adverbially,  ever, with  neg.,  ni  aiw,  never), 
= AS.  a = Icel.  ei,  E.  aye,  ever,  = AS.  cew,  ce, 
life,  custom,  law,  marriage : see  ayl,  ayel.] 

1 . The  length  of  time  during  which  a being  or 
thing  has  existed ; length  of  life  or  existence  to 
the  time  spoken  of ; period  or  stage  of  life  in 
the  history  of  an  individual  existence,  animate 
or  inanimate : as,  his  age  is  twenty  years ; he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty;  at  your  age  you 
should  know  better ; a tree  or  a building  of  un- 
known age  ; to  live  to  a great  age ; old  age. 

Jesus  himself  began  to  he  about  thirty  years  of  aye. 

Luke  iii.  23. 

2.  Duration  of  existence,  specifically  or  gener- 
ally ; the  lifetime  of  an  individual,  or  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  a class  or  species  on  an  average  : 
as,  the  age  of  the  horse  is  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years. 

What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 
In  endless  age?  Tennyson,  In  Mem.,  lxxiii. 

The  ayes  of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood  have  been  a 
subject  of  critical  dispute.  Am.  Cyc.,  1. 181. 

3.  A period  of  human  life  usually  marked  by 
a certain  stage  of  physical  or  mental  develop- 
ment ; especially,  a degree  of  development,  ap- 
proximately or  presumptively  measured  by 
years  from  birth,  which  involves  responsibility 
to  law  and  capacity  to  act  with  legal  effect : as, 
the  age  of  discretion  or  of  maturity  (the  former 
technically  occurring  some  years  prior  to  the 
latter,  aboutthe  age  of  fourteen).  More  specifically, 
of  age,  full  age,  or  lawful  age  designates  the  attainment  of 
majority,  or  that  period  when  the  general  disabilities  of  in- 
fancy cease.  It  is  fixed  by  the  law  of  England  and  of  most  of 
the  United  States  at  21  (in  some  States  at  18  for  females),  but 
in  Germany  and  some  other  European  states  at  24  or  25.  At 
common  law  one  is  of  full  age  the  first  instant  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  before  the  21st  anniversary  of  one’s  birth. 
Other  periods  are  fixed  for  special  purposes : thus,  the  age 
of  consent  for  marriage  was  fixed  by  the  common  law  at  14 
for  males  and  12  for  females  not  as  being  a marriageable 
age  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  being  a suitable  age  for  mar- 
riage, but  as  being  the  age  after  which  one  contracting  mar- 
riage could  not  justly  repudiate  its  obligations  on  the  mere 
ground  of  youth.  For  the  purposes  of  consent  which  will 
preclude  charges  of  abduction  and  the  like,  the  age  of  con- 
sent has  been  fixed  in  some  jurisdictions  at  16.  Up  to  the 
age  of  7 a child  is  conclusively  presumed  to  be  incapable 
of  criminal  intent ; from  7 to  14  (in  some  jurisdictions  12) 
it  is  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  such  intent,  but  the  con- 
trary may  be  proved  ; over  that  age  it  is  presumed  to  be 
capable  of  such  in  tent.  At  12  the  capacity  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  begins.  The  age  of  discretion , in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  law  of  infancy,  is  14,  after 
which  the  child’s  wishes  as  to  the  choice  of  a guardian  are 
consulted  (sometimes  called  the  age  of  election)  ; and  the 
entire  period  before  the  age  of  14  is  called  the  age  of  nur- 
ture. The  age  at  which  testamentary  capacity  begins  in 
most  of  the  United  States  is  21,  with  exceptions,  many  al- 
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lowing  a younger  age  for  wills  of  personal  property,  and 
also  for  females  or  for  married  women. 

He  is  of  age,  ask  him.  John  ix.  21. 

4.  The  particular  period  of  life  at  which  one  be- 
comes naturally  or  conventionally  qualified  or 
disqualified  for  anything:  as,  at  46  a man  is 
over  age  and  cannot  be  enlisted;  underage  for 
the  presidency;  canonical  age  (which  see,  be- 
low). 

Sara  . . . was  delivered  of  a child  when  she  was  past 
aUe'  Heb.  xi.  11. 

5.  Specifically,  old  age  (see  1) ; the  latter  part 
of  life  or  of  long-continued  existence ; the  lapse 
of  time,  especially  as  affecting  a person’s  physi- 
cal or  mental  powers;  the  state  of  being  old; 
oldness. 

The  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  age.  Gen.  xlviii.  10. 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 

6.  An  aged  person,  or  old  people  collectively. 

And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxxviii. 

7.  One  of  the  periods  or  stages  of  development 
into  which  human  life  may  be  divided;  time  of 
life : as,  life  is  divided  into  four  ages,  infancy, 
youth,  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  old  age. 

All  the  world’s  a stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 

They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  ages. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 
J ust  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth, 

When  thought  is  speech  and  speech  is  truth. 

Scott,  Marmion,  Int.  to  ii. 

8.  A particular  period  of  history,  as  distin- 
guished from  others;  a historical  epoch:  as,  the 
golden  age;  the  age  of  heroes ; the  age  of  Peri- 
cles; the  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age . 
See  ages  in  mythology  and  history , below. 

Intent  on  her,  who,  rapt  in  glorious  dreams, 

The  second-sight  of  some  Astrasan  age, 

Sat  compass’d  with  professors. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
Our  nineteenth  century  is  the  age  of  tools. 

Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

9.  In  geol .,  a great  period  of  the  history  of  the 
earth,  characterized  by  the  development  of 
some  particular  phase  of  organic  life  or  of  phys- 
ical condition : as,  the  age  of  reptiles ; the  age  of 
ice.  In  Dana’s  scheme  of  classification,  the  Silurian  is 
the  age  of  invertebrates,  the  Devonian  the  age  of  fishes, 
the  Mesozoic  the  age  of  reptiles,  the  Tertiary  the  age  of 
mammals,  and  the  Quaternary  the  age  of  man. 

10.  The  people  who  live  at  a particular  period ; 
hence,  a generation  or  a succession  of  gene- 
rations : as,  ages  yet  unborn. — 1 1 . [Cf . L.  see- 
culum,  an  age,  a century : see  secular .]  A cen- 
tury; the  period  of  one  hundred  years,  as  in 
the  phrases  dark  ages , middle  ages , etc. 

Henry  . . . justly  and  candidly  apologizes  for  these  five 
Wes.  Uallam, . 

12.  A great  length  of  time ; a protracted  period : 
as,  I have  not  seen  you  for  an  age . 

13.  In  the  game  of  polccr,  the  eldest  hand,  or 
the  first  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  who  is 
obliged  to  put  up  a blind,  and,  as  compensa- 
tion, is  given  the  privilege  of  having  the  last 
say  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  bet.— Age  of 
acrogens.  See  acrogen.— Age  of  the  moon,  the  time 
elapsed  since  her  last  conjunction  with  the  sun.— Ages  in 
mythology  and  history,  particular  periods  in  the  life 
of  mankind  distinguished  by  bearing  specific  names.  The 
most  important  of  these  periods  are : (a)  The  poetic  di- 
vision of  human  existence  into  the  golden,  silver,  heroic 
(generally  omitted),  brazen,  and  iron  ages , accredited  to 
Hesiod  (about  the  eighth  century  B.  c.),  who  regarded  the 
people  of  the  different  ages  as  constituting  distinct  races 
successively  replacing  each  other.  See  extract.  The  terms 
are  still  in  use,  especially  golden  age,  which  is  applied  to 
the  culminating  or  most  brilliant  epoch  of  any  portion  of 
history  or  department  of  activity:  as,  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  golden  age  of  the  drama ; the  nineteenth 
century  is  the  golden  age  of  invention  ; the  golden  age  of 
a country’s  power  or  prosperity. 

The  golden  age  [of  Hesiod],  synchronous  with  the  reign 
of  Saturn,  was  a period  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  when 
the  earth  yielded  its  fruits  spontaneously  and  spring  was 
eternal ; the  silver  age,  governed  by  Jupiter,  was  a law- 
less time,  in  which  the  seasons  were  first  divided,  agricul- 
ture took  its  rise,  and  men  began  to  hold  property  in 
land ; the  brazen  age,  or  reign  of  Neptune,  was  an  epoch 
of  war  and  violence  ; in  the  heroic  age  (omitted  by  Ovid) 
the  world  began  to  aspire  toward  better  things ; and  in 
the  iron  or  Plutonian  age,  in  which  Hesiod  believed  him- 
self to  be  living,  justice  and  piety  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  Am.  Cyc.,  I.  185. 

(b)  The  dark  ages,  a period  of  European  history,  begin- 
ning with  or  shortly  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
of  the  West  (A.  d.  476),  marked  by  a general  decline  of 
learning  and  civilization.  It  was  introduced  by  the  great 
influx  of  barbarians  into  western  Europe  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  known  as  the  wandering  of  the  na- 
tions, and  is  reckoned  by  Hallam  as  extending  to  the 
eleventh  century,  when  a general  revival  of  wealth,  man- 
ners, taste,  and  learning  began,  and  by  others  to  the  time 
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of  Dante  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  later,  (c)  The  mid- 
dle ages,  a period  of  about  a thousand  years,  between 
the  close  of  what  is  technically  considered  ancient  his- 
tory and  the  first  definite  movements  in  Europe  of  the 
distinctively  modern  spirit  of  freedom  and  enterprise  Its 
beginning  is  synchronous  with  that  of  the  dark  ages  and 
it  is  variously  reckoned  as  extending  to  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople (1453),  the  invention  of  printing,  the  Renais- 
sance, or  the  discovery  of  America,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, or  to  the  Reformation,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth,  (d)  The  feudal  ages,  a portion  of  the  middle 
ages,  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  feudal  institutions  and 
of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  extending  from  their  nearly  uni- 
versal establishment  in  the  tenth  century  to  their  decline 
in  the  sixteenth.— Archaeological  ages  or  periods,  the 
stone  age,  the  bronze  age,  and  the  iron  age,  these  names 
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The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold 
Is  plagu'd  with  cramps  and  gouts  and  painful  fits. 

Shale,,  Lucrece,  1.  855. 

It  is  a great  misfortune  to  us  of  the  more  elderly  sort 
that  we  were  bred  to  the  constant  use  of  words  in  English 
children  s books,  which  were  without  meaning  for  us  and 
only  mystified  us.  0.  IT.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  172. 

You  are  old  ; 

-Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 

Of  her  confine.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Change  “The  Ancient  Mariner  "to  “The  Old  Sailor” 
and  you  throw  the  mind  into  a mood  utterly  inharmonious 
witn  the  tone  of  Coleridge’s  wonderful  poem. 

_ A.  S.  Ilill , Rhetoric. 

agedly  (a/jed-li),  adv.  Like  an  aged  person. 

agedness  (a'jed-nes),  n.  The  state  or  condition 
ot  being  old ; oldness. 

Custom  without  truth  is  but  agedness  of  error. 

M ilton.  Reform,  of  Church  Discipline,  i.  26. 

agee  (a-je'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  Same  as 
ajee. 

ageing,  n.  See  aging. 

Agelasinse  (af'e-le-Fne),  n.  pi.  [NL ,,<Age- 
Iceus  + -ina2.~\  A subfamily  of  American  oscine 


Implements  of  the  Stone  Age. 




*•  saw-edged  flint  knife  ; 2,  crescent-shaped  flint  knife ; 3,  stone  ax : 
4.  flmt  flake-knife  ; 5,  harpoon-head  of  flint;  6,  flint  knife. 

being  given  in  accordance  with  the  materials  employed 
for  weapons,  implements,  etc.,  during  the  particular  pe- 
nod.  Properly  speaking,  these  three  terms  are  applicable 
to  the  archaeology  of  the  old  world  only.  They  are,  how- 
ever,  often  used  in  a more  general  sense,  without  refer- 
ence to  this  limitation.  In  such  cases  the  word  age  has 
no  reference  to  chronology,  but  simply  denotes  the  stage 

. -Y.  ?.  a P®°PIe  llas  arrived  in  its  progress  toward 
civilization.  Thus  there  are  tribes  yet  in  their  stone  age. 
JNeither  do  the  more  primitive  implements  necessarily 
disappear  wholly  on  the  appearance  of  those  of  a more 
advanced  stage.  The  stone  age  has  been  subdivided  into 
two  divisions,  the  paleolithic  and  the  neolithic  (see  these 
words).  The  former  applies  to  the  times  previous  to 
the  present  geological  period.— Canonical  age.  (a)  In 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  that  age  fixed  by  the  church  at  which 
her  subjects  incur,  or  become  capable  of  assuming,  special 
obligations,  states  of  life,  etc.,  or  of  enjoying  special  priv- 
ileges and  dignities.  Thus,  the  obligation  of  fasting  begins 
at  twenty-one ; profession  by  religious  vows  is  made  only 
after  the  age  of  sixteen ; and  to  become  a bishop  one  should 
have  completed  his  thirtieth  year.  The  age  of  reason  is 
that  at  which  a child  becomes  morally  responsible,  sup- 
posed, m the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  about  seven,  (b)  In 
Anglican  churches , the  age  at  which  a mail  may  be  or- 
dained to  any  one  of  the  three  grades  of  the  ministry.— 
Dark  ages.  See  above.— Fabulous  age.  See  fabulous. 
—Geological  ages  See  above,  9.- Middle  ages.  See 
above.— The  age  of  a horse,  ill  racing  and  trotting  rules 
is  reckoned  from  J anuary  1st  of  the  year  of  foaling.  Other 
dates,  as  May-day,  were  formerly  used.=Syn.  Era,  Period 
*etc.  (see  epoch),  date ; years,  eon,  cycle. 
ag6  (aj),  v . ; pret.  and  pp.  aged,  ppr.  aging.  [< 
ME.  agen,  agyn , < age , n.]  I.  intrans.  To  grow 
old ; assume  tbe  appearance  of  old  age : as,  he 
ages  rapidly. 

I am  aging;  that  is,  I have  a whitish,  or  rather  a light- 
coloured  hair  here  and  there.  Landor. 

II.  trans . To  make  old;  cause  to  grow  or 
to  seem  old;  produce  the  effect  of  age  upon; 
bring  to  maturity  or  to  a state  fit  for  use ; give 
the  character  of  age  or  ripeness  to : as,  to  aqe 
wine,  clay,  etc. 

-age.  [<  ME.  -age,  < OF.  -age,  mod.  F.  -age  = 
Pr.  -atge  = Sp.  -age  = It.  -aggio  and  -atico,  < L. 
-dttcum,  a noun  suffix,  orig.  neut.  of  -dticus,  adj. 

. suffix.  For  examples  see  savage,  voyage,  etc.] 
A noun  suffix  of  French,  ultimately  of  Latin 
origin.  Frequent  in  words  taken  from  the  French,  as 
language  savage,  voyage,  pottage,  baggage,  etc.,  it  has 
come  to  be  a common  English  formative,  forming,  (a)  from 
names  of  things,  collective  nouns,  as  fruitage,  leafage 
baggage,  etc.;  (b)  from  personal  terms,  nouns  denoting 
condition,  office,  rank,  service,  fee,  etc.,  as  bondage,  parson- 
age, porterage,  etc.;(c)  from  verbs,  nouns  expressing  va- 
rious relations,  as  breakage,  cleavage,  postage,  steerage,  etc. 

aged  (a  jed,  sometimes  ajd),  p.  a.  [ME.  aged, 
a9yd;  ^ uge,  v.,  + -ed^A  1.  Old;  having  lived 
or  existed  long;  having  reached  an  advanced 
period  of  life : as,  an  aged  man ; an  aged  oak. 

Shall  aged  men,  like  aged  trees, 

Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  closer  cling, 

Still  more  enamour’d  of  their  wretched  soil? 
rT  . Young,  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  111. 

[In  running  races,  a horse  is  said  to  be  aged  (pron.  ajd) 
when  he  is  more  than  seven  years  old.] 

2.  Of  the  age  of : as,  a man  aged  forty  years. — 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  old  age. 

These  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1. 

= Syn.  1.  Aged,  Elderly,  Old,  Ancient.  Old  is  the  general 
word  for  being  near  to  the  natural  end,  or  having  nearly 
reached  the  usual  period,  of  life : as,  a cat  is  old  at  twelve 
years.  Elderly  is  rather  old,  beginning  to  be  old.  A ged  is 
very  old.  Ancient  is  so  old  as  to  seem  to  belong  to  a past 
age.  (See  other  comparisons  under  ancient.) 
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agendt  (a'jend),  n.  Same  as  agendum  (c). 
agendum  (a-jen'dum),  ».;  pi.  agenda  (-da). 
|U,  something  to  he  done,  neut.  of  agendas, 
gerundive  of  agere,  do:  see  agent,  act, ] A 
thing  to  he  done  : usually  in  the  plural,  things 
to  he  done  ; duties.  Specifically  — (a)  Items  ol  busi- 
ness to  be  brought  before  a committee,  council,  board  etc 
as  things  to  be  done.  ( b ) Matters  of  practice,  as  opposed 
to  credenda,  or  matters  of  belief. 

The  moral  and  religious  credenda  and  agenda  of  any 
good  man.  Coleridge. 

Especially — Yet)  Matters  of  ecclesiastical  practice ; ritual 
oi  lituigy.  (d)  As  a collective  singular,  a memorandum- 
book.  [Rare  m all  uses.] 

agenesia  (aj-e-ne'si-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
agenesis. 

ageirnsic  (aj-e-nes'ik),  a.  [<  agenesis  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  agenesis, 
agenesis  (a-jen'.e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
ytvtoiq,  generation.]  In  physiol.,  any  anomaly 
ot  organization  consisting  in  the  absence  or 
imperfect  development  of  parts.  Also  called 
agenesia.  [Rare.] 

Agenia  (a-je-nl'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aytveiog, 
beardless,  < a-  priv.  + yheiov,  beard,  < yevvg  = 

, chin. ] In  entom.,  a genus  of  hymenopterous 
spider-wasps,  of  the  family  Pompiliidce,  charac- 


Marsh-Blackbird  ( Agelceus  tricolor). 


passerine  birds  of  the  family  Icteridce.  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  conirostral  F ringiUidai,  or  finches,  less  nearly 
to  the  crows,  Corvulce,  and  to  some  extent  it  replaces  and 
repiesents  m America  the  old-world  Stumidce,  or  star- 
lings. The  subfamily  includes  the  marsh-blackbirds  of  the 
genus  Agelmis,  as  the  common  red-winged  blackbird  of 
tne  United  States,  A.  phoeniceus ; the  yellow-headed  black- 
bird, Xanthocephalus  icteroceplialus ; the  cow-bird  Molo- 
thrus  ater;  the  bobolink,  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus ; and  nu- 
merous  related  species,  chiefly  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America.  Less  correctly  written  Agelaince. 

Agelaeus  (aj-e-le'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dyrikiof 
belonging  to  a herd,  gregarious,  < 'aykly,  a herd 
(L.j7re^),  < ayzw,  drive.]  The  typical  genus 
ot  blackbirds  _ of  the  subfamily  Agelatince;  the 
marsh-blackbirds.  There  are  several  species,  such  as 
A phaemceus  the  common  red-winged  marsh-blackbird 
ot  the  United  States,  and  A.  tricolor  ot  California.  Also 
spelled  Agelaxus,  as  originally  by  Vieillot  1816. 

agelast  (aj  6 -last),  n.  [<C  Gr.  ayeXacrrog,  not 
laughing,  < a-  priv.  + yeXaarig,  verbal  adj.  of 
yeAav,  laugh.]  One  who  never  laughs.  [Bare.] 
Men  whom  Rabelais  would  have  called  agelasts,  or  non- 
laughers.  London  Times,  Feb.  5,  1877.  {N.  E.  D.) 

Agelena,  Agelenidas,  See  Agalena,  Agalenidce. 
ageless  (aj'les), a.  age,  n.,+ -less.]  Without 
age ; _ without  definite  limits  of  existence, 
agemina  (a-jem'i-na),  n.  Same  as  azzimina. 
agen  (a-gen'),  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj.  An  old 
spelling  of  again,  still  occasionally  used. 

Borne  far  asunder  by  the  tides  of  men 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  agen. 

* _ Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  i. 

agency  (a'jen-si),  n. ; pi.  agencies  (-siz).  [=  F. 
agence,  < ML.  agenda,  < L.  agen(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
agere,  act:  see  agent.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
m action  or  of  exerting  power ; action:  opera- 
tion ; instrumentality. 

Th e_agency  of  providence  in  the  natural  world 

11  oodward,  Pref.  to  Ess.  toward  Xat.  Hist,  of  Earth. 
For  the  first  three  or  four  centuries  we  know  next  to 
nothing  of  the  course  by  which  Christianity  moved  and 
the  events  through  which  its  agency  was  developed. 

De  Quincey,  Essenes,  i. 

2.  A mode  of  exerting  power ; a means  of  pro- 
ducing effects. 

But  although  the  introduction  of  a fluid  as  an  Agent  ex- 
plains nothing,  the  fluid  as  an  Agency — i,  e..  its  hvdrodv- 
namiclaws — explains  much.  1 

G.H.  Lewes , Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 92. 
Opinion  is  the  agency  through  which  character  adapts 
external  arrangements  to  itself. 

H.  Spencer , Social  Statics,  p.  517. 

3.  The  office  of  agent  or  factor;  the  business 
of  an  agent  intrusted  with  the  concerns  of 
another:  as,  the  principal  pays  the  charges  of 
agency. — 4.  The  place  of  business  of  an  agent. 
In  the  United  States,  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  an 
Indian  agency,  an  office  or  settlement  in  or  near  the  res- 
ervation of  an  Indian  tribe,  at  which  resides  an  Indian 
agent  of  the  government,  charged  with  the  interests  of  the 
tribe  and  the  care  of  the  relations  of  the  government  to  it  • 
as,  the  Pawnee  agency.— Free  agency.  See  free. 


Agenia  bombycina  (Cresson). 

a,  cell  constructed  by  the  wasp ; b,  female  wasp.  (The  vertical  line 
shows  natural  size. ) 

terized  by  having  smooth  legs.  The  females  build 
curious  mud  cells  under  logs  or  under  the  bark  of  trees 
provisioning  them  with  spiders. 

agennesia  (aj-e-ne'si-ii),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
agennesis. 

agennesic  (aj-e-nes'ik),  a.  [<  agennesis  + -icA 
Characterized  by  sterility  or  impotence ; per- 
taining to  agennesis. 

agennesis  (aj-e-ne  sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ yevvrjaig,  engendering,  < yswav,  engender.]  In 
med.,  want  of  reproductive  power  in  either  sex; 
impotence  of  the  male  or  sterility  of  the  female. 
Also  called  agennesia . [Rare.] 
agennetic  (aj-e-net'ik),  a.  [<  agennesis  ( agen - 
net-)  + -ic.\  Characterized  by  sterility;  unpro- 
★ductivej  agennesic:  as,  an  agennetic  period, 
agent  (a'jent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  agen{ t-)s,  ppr. 
of  agere , drive,  lead,  conduct,  manage,  per- 
form,  do,  = Gr.  ayetv , lead,  conduct,  do,  = Icel. 
aka,  drive,  = Skt.  v' aj,  drive:  see  act,  etc.,  and 
cr.  akc,  ache  , acre  A I.  a.  Acting:  opposed 

to  patient  in  the  sense  of  sustaining  action 
[Rare.] 

The  force  of  imagination  upon  the  body  agent. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 902. 

Agent  intellect.  See  intellect. 

II.  n.  [<F.  agent,  < ML.  agen(t-)s,  adeputv, 
attorney,  factor,  etc.,  substantive  use  of  L 
agen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  agere:  see  above.]  1.  An 
?i?tlVe xc.ause 5 an  effieient  cause;  one  who  or 
that  which  acts  or  has  the  power  to  act:  as,  a 
moral  agent;  many  insects  are  agents  of  fertil- 
ization. In  phys.,  heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  called 
agents,  in  order  to  avoid  hypothesis  with  regard  to  their 
nature.  In  chein.  and  med.,  whatever  produces  a chemical 
or  medical  effect  is  called  an  agent. 

Heaven  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill 
And  fore  d it  not,  though  he  foresaw  the  will. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  1.  538. 
To  say  that  man  is  a free  agent  is  no  more  than  to  say 
that,  m some  instances,  he  is  truly  an  agent  and  a cause, 
ana  is  not  merely  acted  upon  as  a passive  instrument.  On 
e4.c^ntIai  y’  say  he  acts  from  necessity  is  to  say 
that  he  does  not  act  at  all,  that  he  is  po  agent,  and  that 
for  anything  we  know,  there  is  only  one  agent  in  the  uni- 
verse, who  does  everything  that  is  done,  whether  it  be 
good  or  in.  _ Meid 

Thro’  many  agents  making  strong, 

Matures  the  individual  form. 

Tennyson,  Love  thou  thy  Land. 

2.  A person  acting  on  behalf  of  another,  called 
his  principal;  a representative;  a deputy,  fac- 
tor, substitute,  or  attorney.  Often  abbreviated 
to  agt.  In  law,  agent  implies  a kind  of  service  in  which 
the  one  serving  has  some  discretion  as  to  the  manner  of 
accomplishing  the  object. 


agent 


110 


aggrandizement 


^A-jsss^jisstTrisa; **■<* 


change  for  their  agents,  factors,  and  deputies  to  meet  in, 
to  take  care  of  their  affairs,  and  to  support  their  interests. 

Burke. 


3.  An  official: 


as, 


agger  ere,  adgerere , bring  together : see  agger .] 
To  heap  up. 

The  violence  of  the  waters  aggested  the  earth. 

Fuller , Church  Hist.,  Ded.  of  bk.  9. 
aggett,  aggettt,  n.  Obsolete  spellings  of  agate 2. 
an  agent  of  police.— Agent  agglomerate  (a-glom'e-rat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 


In  the  evening  arrived  . . . one  of  the  three  agents  of 
the  Ohio  company,  sent  to  complete  the  negotiations  for 
Western  lands.  Bancroft , Hist.  Const.,  II.  110. 


and  patient,  in  law , a person  who  is  both  the  doer* of  a 
thing  and  the  party  to  whom  it  is  done ; thus,  when  a 
person  who  owes  money  to  another  dies  and  makes  the 
creditor  his  executor,  the  latter  may  retain  out  of  the 
estate  as  much  as  satisfies  his  claim,  and  is  thus  said  to  be 
agent  and  patient.  [Rare.  ] — Agent  of  truancy,  the  name 
given  to  a class  of  officers  or  employees  serving  under  the 
local  school  authorities  in  several  cities  of  New  York  State, 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Education 
Act,  requiring  the  attendance  of  children  at  school.— 
Catalytic  agent.  See  catalytic.—  Crown  agent.  See 
crown.— First  agent,  an  agent  not  incited  by  another. 

— General  agent,  an  agent  whose  authority,  though  it 
may  be  limited  to  a particular  trade  or  business,  and  a par- 
ticular place,  is  general  in  respect  to  extending  to  all  acts 
of  a kind  ordinarily  involved  in  the  matters  in  question. 

— Morbific  agent,  in  med.,  a cause  of  disease.— Thera- 
peutic agent,  in  med.,  a substance,  as  for  example  mor- 
phine, or  a form  of  motion,  as  heat  or  electricity,  used  in 


agglomerated , ppr.  agglomerating,  [<  L.  ag- 
glomeratus,  pp.  of  agglomerare , adglomerare , 
wind  into  a ball,  < ad,  to,  + glomerare,  wind 
into  a ball,  < glomus  ( glomer -),  a ball,  akin  to 
globus,  a ball : see  globe,  Cf.  conglomerate.']  I. 
trans.  To  collect  or  gather  into  a mass. 

In  one  agglomerated  cluster  hung. 

Young , Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1911. 

There  is  to  an  American  something  richly  artificial  and 
scenic,  as  it  were,  in  the  way  these  colossal  dwellings  are 
packed  together  in  their  steep  streets,  in  the  depths  of 
their  little  enclosed,  agglomerated  city. 


glutination  ; < agglu  tinate,  v.]  1 . The  act  of  unit- 
ing by  glue  or  other  tenacious  substance ; the 
state  of  being  thus  united;  adhesion  of  parts; 
that  which  is  united ; a mass  or  group  cemented 
together.— 2.  In  pliilol.,  the  condition  of  being 
S'S^utinate  ; the  process  or  result  of  aggluti- 
nate combination.  See  agglutinate , a. 

In  the  Aryan  languages  the  modifications  of  words,  com  - 
prised  under  declension  and  conjugation,  were  likewise 
originally  expressed  by  agglutination.  But  the  component 
parts  began  soon  to  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  one  integral 
word,  liable  in  its  turn  to  phonetic  corruption  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  became  impossible  after  a time  to  decide 
which  was  the  root  and  which  the  modificatory  element. 

Max  Muller. 

Immediate  agglutination,  in  surg.,  union  of  the  parts 
of  a wound  by  the  first  intention  (see  intention),  as  distin- 
guished from  mediate  agglutination,  which  is  secured 
through  the  interposition  of  some  substance,  i 


II.  intrans. 
a ball  or  mass : 


~ . , — lint,  be- 

tr  f r m - c,  , , tween  the  lips  of  the  wound. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches  p. .261.  agglutinationist  (a-glo-ti-na'shon-ist),  n.  In 
lo  gather,  grow,  or  collect  into  philol.,  an  adherent  to  the  theory  of  agglutina- 
as,  “ hard,  agglomerating  salts,”  *tion.  _ See  agglutinate,  a.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  272. 


Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn,  1.  766. 


treating  disease.-Voluntary  or  free  agent,  one  who  agglomerate  (a-glom'e-rat),  a.  and  n.  IX  L. 

mav  do  or  not  do  anv  action,  and  has  the  nnnscinns  r»pr-  , , ° • ' 7 , ~ ,,1- 


may  do  or  not  do  any  action,  and  has  the  conscious  per- 
ception that  his  actions  result  from  the  exercise  of  his  own 
will.  See  free. 

agential  (a-jen'shal),  a.  [<  ML.  agentia,  agency, 
< L.  agen(t-)s:  see  agent.]  Pertaining  to  an 
agent  or  to  an  agency. 

agentshipt  (a'jent-ship),  n.  The  office  of  an 
agent ; agency.  Beau,  and  FI. 

age-prayer  (a'j'prar),  «.  [<  age  + prayer,  after 

Law  L.  cetatis  precatio,  a plea  of  age,  or  cetatem 
precari,  plead  age,  AP.  age  prior : see  age  and 
pray.]  In  early  Eng.  law,  a suggestion  of  non- 
age, made  in  a real  action  to  which  an  infant 


agglomeratus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Gathered 
into  a ball  or  mass ; piled  together;  specifically, 
in  hot.,  crowded  into  a dense  cluster,  but  not 
cohering. 

II.  n.  1.  A fortuitous  mass  or  assemblage 
of  things;  an  agglomeration. — 2.  Lx  geol.,  an 
accumulation  of  materials  made  up  chiefly  of 
large  blocks  “huddled  together  in  a pell-mell 
way,  without  regard  to  size,  shape,  or  weight.” 

A.  FT.  Green.  The  word  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 

very  coarse  volcanic  breccias  which  remain  in  craters  and  ntrernoet  la  trrn  . / \ 
volcanic  necks  as  the  last  product  of  explosive  volcanism.  / 

See  breccia  and  conglomerate. 


agglutinative  (a-glo'ti-na-tiv),  a.  1.  Tending 
or  having  power  to  agglutinate  or  unite ; hav- 
ing power  to  cause  adhesion : as,  an  agglutina- 
tive substance.— 2.  In  philol.,  exhibiting  or 
characterized  by  the  formative  process  known 
as  agglutination ; agglutinate  (which  see) : as, 
an  agglutinative  language. 

Their  fundamental  common  characteristic  is  that  they 
[the  Scythian  languages]  follow  what  is  styled  an  agglu- 
tinative type  of  structure.  That  is  to  say,  the  elements  out 
of  which  their  words  are  formed  are  loosely  put  together, 
instead  of  being  closely  compacted,  or  fused  into  one. 

Whitney,  hang,  and  Study  of  Lang.,  p.  316. 
v.  t.  [<  ag-  + grace,  v.;  sug- 


was  a party,  with  a request  that  the  proceedings  agglomeratic  (a-glom-elrat'ik),  a.  Pertaining 

np  sfti  VAn  until  tIia  infant.  eliA-nlrl  aawia  a-P  o era  i : xi:  x " 7 , , ® 


be  stayed  until  the  infant  should  come  of  age. 
Also  called  plea  of  parol  demurrer.  Stimson. 
ager  (a'jer),  n.  [L.,  = E.  acre,  q.  v.]  In  civil 
law,  a field;  generally,  a portion  of  land  in- 
closed by  definite  boundaries, 
agerasia  (aj-e-ra'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  Englished  age- 
rasy,  < Gr.  ayypacria , eternal  youth,  < ayr/paro c,  ayy- 
paog,  ayr/pag,  not  growing  old:  see  Ageratum.] 
A green  old  age ; freshness  and  vigor  of  mind 
and  body  late  in  life.  [Rare.] 
agerasy  (aj'e-ra-si),  n.  Same  as  agerasia. 
Ageratum  (a-jer'a-tum),  n.  [NL. ; also,  as  L., 
ageraton,  < Gr.  ayi/parov,  an  aromatic  plant,  per- 
haps yarrow  or  milfoil,  Achillea  ageratum  ; prop, 
neut.  of  ayr/parog,  ay y pane,  ay/yior,  not  growing 
old,  undecaying,  < a-  priv.  + yypaz,  old  age.] 


heap ; any  mass,  assemblage,  or  cluster  formed 
by  mere  juxtaposition. 

The  charming  eoteau  which  . . . faces  the  town, — a 
soft  agglomeration  of  gardens,  vineyards,  scattered  villas, 
gables  and  turrets  of  slate-roofed  chateaux,  terraces  with 
. , - --  gray  balustrades,  moss-grown  walls  draped  in  scarlet  Vir- 

A genus  of  herbaceous  composite  plants,  all  ginia  creeper.  II.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour  p 9 

American  and  chiefly  tropical,  nearly  allied  to  agglomerative  (a-glom'e-ra-tiv),  a.  Having  a 
Eupatonum.  A.  conyzoides  (A  Mexieanum ) is  a well-  tendency  to  agglomerate  or  gather  together, 
known  flower-border  annuiil,  with  dense  lavender-blue  mi.,.-.  & 6 

heads,  which  keep  their  color  long  laylor  [is]  eminently  discursive,  accumulative,  and  (to 

Ageronia  (aj-e-ro'ni-a),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  use  oue  oJ  llia  own  wofd?>  mjlomerative. 

American  butterflies  of  the  family  Nymphal-  * 


gested  by  OP.  agracher,  agrachier  = It.  aggra- 
ziare,  formerly  aggratiare,  < ML.  aggratiare, 
show  grace  to,  < L.  ad,  to,  + gratia,  grace.]  1. 
To  show  grace  or  favor  to.  Spenser.— 2.  To 
add  grace  to,  or  make  graceful. 

And,  that  which  all  faire  workes  doth  most  aggraee. 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  58. 

By  an  undiscerning  agglomeration  of  facts  he  [Berkeley]  It  , 

convinced  numbers  in  his  own  day,  and  he  has  had  be-  "fegracie  (a-graa  ),  V,  t.  Li.  ad , to,  + gradus , 
lievers  in  Ireland  almost  to  our  day,  that  tar- water  could  *Step.  Cf.  degrade.]  In  geol.,  to  grade  up  ; fill 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases.  McCosh,  Berkeley,  p.  83.  up:  the  opposite  of  degrade  or  wear  away. 
2.  That  which  is  agglomerated;  a collection;  a aggrandisable,  aggrandisation,  etc.  See  ag- 

nean:  anvmass.  n.ssArn'hla.crA  nr  AlnatArfAwiarl  grandizoble,  etc. 

aggrandizable  (ag'ran-di-za-bl),  a.  [<  aggran- 
dize + -a bln,  j Capable  of  being  aggrandized. 
Also  spelled  aggrandisable. 
aggrandization  (a-gran-di-za'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  aggrandizing,  or  the  condition  or  state 


to  or  having  the  nature  of  an  agglomerate, 
agglomeration  (a-glom-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
agglomeratio(n-),  < agglomerare  ":  see  agglome- 
rate, i>.]  1.  The  act  of  agglomerating  or  the 

state  of  being  agglomerated;  the  state  of  gath- 
ering or  being  gathered  into  a mass. 


Also  spelled  aggrandi- 


Coleridge,  Poems,  etc.  (1817),  p.  139. 


of  being  aggrandized. 
sation. 

No  part  of  the  body  will  consume  by  the  aggrandization 
of  the  other,  but  all  motions  will  be  orderly,  and  a just 
distribution  be  to  all  parts. 

Waterhouse,  Fortescue,  p.  197. 


idee.  A.  ( Amphichlora ) fornax  occurs" in  the  a££ljltinant  (a-glo  ti-nant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  aggrandize  (ag'ran-dlz),  v. : pret.  and  pp.  aq- 

~ " ~ nnnltrhtiMMimf  . „„„  't/jnlU-  -rvni.  / T71  5.  J- 


agglu,tinan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  agglutinare:  see  agglu- 
tinate, v.]  I.  a.  Uniting  as  glue;  tending  to 
cause  adhesion. 

Something  strengthening  and  agglutinant. 

Gray , Works  (1825),  II.  192. 
IL  n.  Any  viscous  substance  which  agglu- 
tinates or  unites  other  substances  by  causing 

med.,  a defect  or"  loss  of  taste,  oc-cuirffig  in  “erJ  Cethef0"11011  “ CaUS68  b0di63 
■ ■ a fevers,  or  arisin.  from  nervous  dis-  &£^^ti-nat),  5 P-t.  and  pp. 


southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 

ageusia,  ageusis  (a-gu'si-a,  -sis),  n.  [NL.] 

Same  as  ageustia. 

ageustia  (a-gus'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayevarla, 
a fasting,  < ayevoro g,  fasting,  not  tasting,  < d- 
priv.,  not,  + yeucrrbf,  verbal  adj.  of  yeveadai, 
taste,  akin  to  L.  gustos,  taste:  see  gust2.]  In 


colds  and  fevers,  or  arising  from  nervous  dm 
ease. 

aggatt,  n.  Obsolete  spelling  of  agate2. 
aggelationt  (aj-e-la'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  aggela- 
tio(n-),  < L.  ad,  to,  + gelare,  freeze : see  con- 
geal.] Congelation ; freezing.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
aggenerationt  (a-jen-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ag- 
generare,  adgenerare,  beget  additionally,  < ad, 


agglutinated,  ppr.  agglutinating."  ’[<  L.  aggluii- 
natus,  pp.  of  agglutinare,  adglutinare,  paste  to, 
< ad,  to,  + glutinare,  paste,  < gluten,  paste,  glue : 
see  gluten  and  glue.]  To  unite  or  cause  to  ad- 
here, as  with  glue  or  other  viscous  substance; 
unite  by  causing  an  adhesion. 

to  + aenerare  beuot:  see  aenerate  I The  net  of  agglutinate  (a-glo'ti-nat),  a.  [<  L.  agglutinatus, 
to,  -1-  generare,  Deget . see  generate.]  f fle  act  ot  pp> . ge0  the  vei.b^  United  as  by  glue ; char- 

aeterized  by  adherence  or  incorporation  of  dis- 
tinct parts  or  elements  : as,  an  agglutinate  lan- 
guage.  (See  below.)  Ill  hot.,  grown  together:  equiva- 
lent to  accrete : applied  also  to  fungi  that  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  matrix.  Sometimes  written  adglutinate.—  Agglu- 
tinate languages,  languages  exhibiting  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  integration  in  the  elements  of  their  words,  or  of 
unification  of  words,  the  suffixes  and  prefixes  retaining  a 
certain  independence  of  one  another  and  of  the  root  or 
stem  to  which  they  are  added:  opposed  to  infective  or 
inflectional  languages,  in  which  the  separate  identity  of 
stem  and  ending  is  more  often  fully  lost,  and  the  original 
agglutination  even  comes  to  be  replaced  by  an  internal 
change  in  the  root  or  stem.  But  the  distinction  is  of  little 
scientific  value.  Turkish  is  a favorite  example  of  an  ag- 


^generating  or  producing  in  addition.  N.  E.  D . 
agge r (aj'er),  n.  [L.,  a pile,  heap,  mound,  dike, 
mole,  pier,  etc.,  < agger  ere,  adgerere,  bring  to- 
gethei,  < ad,  to,  + gcrere , carry.]  1.  In  Bom. 
antiq.,  an  earthwork  or  any  artificial  mound  or 
rampart,  as,  in  Rome,  the  agger  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius.— 2.  A Roman  road  or  military  way,  so 
called  because  these  roads  were  raised  in  the 
middle  to  turn  water  to  the  sides, 
aggeratet  (aj'e-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  aggeratus,  pp. 
of  aggerdre,  adgerare,  form  an  agger  or  heap, 
heap  np,  < agger : see  agger . Cf.  exaggerate .] 

To  heap  up.  Bailey. 
aggerationt  (aj-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  aggera - *glutinate  tongue. 


grandized,  ppr.  aggrandizing.  [<  F.  aggrandiss-, 
extended  stem  of  “ aggrandir,  to  greaten,  aug- 
ment, enlarge,”  etc.  (Cotgrave),  now  agrandir  = 
It.  aggrandire,  enlarge,  < L.  ad,  to,  + grandire, 
increase,  < grandis , large,  great : see  grand.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  make  great  or  greater  in  power, 
wealth,  rank,  or  honor;  exalt:  as,  to  aggrandize 
a family. 

The  Stoics  identified  man  with  God,  for  the  purpose  of 
glorifying  man — the  Neoplatonists  for  the  purpose  of  ag- 
grandising God.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  345. 

2f.  To  magnify  or  exaggerate. 

If  we  trust  to  fame  and  reports,  these  may  proceed  . . . 
from  small  matters  aggrandized. 

Wollaston,  Religion  of  Nature,  § 5. 
3.  To  widen  in  scope;  increase  in  size  or  in- 
tensity; enlarge;  extend;  elevate. 

These  furnish  us  with  glorious  springs  and  mediums  to 
raise  and  aggrandize  our  conceptions. 

Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 
Covetous  death  bereaved  us  all, 

To  aggrandize  one  funeral. 

Emerson , Threnody. 
=Syn.  1.  To  honor,  dignify,  advance,  elevate,  give  lus- 
ter to. 

ii.  intrans. 

[Rare.] 


To  grow  or  become  greater. 


tio(w-),  < aygerdre : see  aggerate.]  A heaping ; 
accumulation : as,  “ aggerations  of  sand,”  Ray, 
Diss.  of  World,  v.  J 1. 

aggerose  (aj'e-ros),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *aggerosus, 
C agger:  see  agger.]  In  heaps;  formed  in 
heaps.  Dana. 


agglutinating  (a-glo'ti-na-ting),  p.  a.  In 
philol.,  characterized  by  agglutination;  agglu- 
tinate (which  see). 

The  natives  [of  the  southern  islands  of  the  Fuegian 
Archipelago]  . . . speak  an  agglutinating  language,  cur- 
rent from  the  middle  of  Beagle  passage  to  the  southern- 
most islands  about  Cape  Horn.  Science,  III.  168. 


Follies,  continued  till  old  age,  do  aggrandize  and  be- 
come horrid.  John  Hall,  Pref.  to  Poems. 

Also  spelled  aggrandise. 

aggrandizement  (ag'ran-diz-ment  or  a-gran'- 
diz-ment),  n.  [<E.  “ aggrandissement,  a grant- 
ing, enlarging,  encrease,  also  preferment,  ad- 
vancement ” (Cotgrave),  now  agrandissement : 
see^  aggrandize  and  - ment .]  The  apt  of  aggran- 
dizing; the  state  of  being  exalted  in  power, 
rank,  or  honor;  exaltation;  enlargement:  as, 
the  emperor  seeks  only  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  own  family.  Also  spelled  aggrandisement. 


aggrandizement 

Survival  of  the  fittest  will  determine  whether  such  spe- 
cially favourable  conditions  result  in  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  individual  or  in  the  multiplication  of  the  race. 

U.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 359. 
= Syn.  Augmentation,  advancement,  elevation ; prefer- 
ment, promotion,  exaltation. 

aggrandizer  (ag'ran-di-zer),  n.  One  who  ag- 
grandizes or  exalts  in  power,  rank,  or  honor. 
Also  spelled  aggrandiser. 
aggrappet,  n.  Obsolete  form  of  agraffe. 
aggratet  (a-grat'),  ®.  t.  [<It.  aggratare,  also  ag- 
gradare  and  aggradire,  < ML.  *aggratare  (cf. 
aggratiare,  under  aggrace),  please,  < L.  ad,  to, 
+ grains,  pleasing,  > It.  grato,  pleasing,  grado, 
pleasure.]  1.  To  please. 

Each  one  sought  his  lady  to  aggrate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  34. 

2.  To  thank  or  express  gratitude  to. 

The  Island  King  . . . 

Aggrates  the  Knights,  who  thus  his  right  defended. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  ii.  9.  (iV.  E.  D.) 
aggravablet  (ag'ra-va-bl),  a.  [<  L.  aggravate 
(see  aggravate)  + E.  -ble.]  Tending  to  aggra- 
vate ; aggravating. 

This  idolatry  is  the  more  discernible  and  aggravable  in 
the  invocation  of  saints  and  idols. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ii. 

aggravate  (ag'ra-vat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ag- 
gravated, ppr.  aggravating.  [<  L.  aggravatus, 
pp.  of  aggravare,  adgravare,  add  to  the  weight 
of,  make  worse,  oppress,  annoy,  < ad,  to,  + gra- 
vare,  make  heavy,  < gravis,  heavy:  see  grave 3. 
Cf.  aggrieve  and  aggredge .]  If.  Literally,  to 
add  weight  to  or  upon ; increase  the  amount, 
quantity,  or  force  of ; make  heavier  by  added 
quantity  or  burden. 

Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant’s  loss, 

And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxlvi. 
In  order  to  lighten  the  crown  still  further,  they  aggra- 
vated responsibility  on  ministers  of  state. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France,  p.  39.  (,V.  E.  D ,) 

2.  To  make  more  grave  or  heavy ; increase  the 
weight  or  pressure  of;  intensify,  as  anything 
evil,  disorderly,  or  troublesome:  as,  to  aggra- 
vate guilt  or  crime,  the  evils  or  annoyances  of 
life,  etc. 

Maim’d  in  the  strife,  the  falling  man  sustains 
Th’  insulting  shout,  that  aggravates  his  pains. 

Crabbe,  Tales  of  the  Hall. 
The  [French]  government  found  its  necessities  aggra- 
vated  by  that  of  procuring  immense  quantities  of  firewood. 

Jefferson,  Autobiog.,  p.  72. 
In  every  department  of  nature  there  occur  instances  of 
the  instability  of  specific  form,  which  the  increase  of  ma- 
terials aggravates  rather  than  diminishes. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Selec.,  p.  165. 

3.  To  exaggerate ; give  coloring  to  in  descrip- 
tion ; give  an  exaggerated  representation  of : 
as,  to  aggravate  circumstances.  [Rare.] 

He  [Colonel  Nath.  Bacon]  dispatched  a messenger  to 
the  governor,  by  whom  he  aggravated  the  mischiefs  done 
by  the  Indians,  and  desired  a commission  of  general  to 
go  out  against  them.  Beverley,  Virginia,  i.  IT  97. 

4.  To  provoke;  irritate;  tease.  [Colloq.] 

I was  so  aggravated  that  I almost  doubt  if  I did  know. 

Dickens. 

=Syn.  2 and  3.  To  heighten,  raise,  increase,  magnify; 
overstate.  See  list  under  exaggerate. 

aggravating  (ag'ra-va-ting),  p.  a.  1.  Making 
worse  or  more  heinous : as,  aggravating  circum- 
stances.— 2.  Provoking;  annoying;  exasperat- 
ing: as,  he  is  an  aggravating  fellow.  [Colloq.] 
Which  makes  it  only  the  more  aggravating.  Thackeray. 

aggravatingly  (ag'ra-va-ting-li),  adv.  In  an 
aggravating  manner. 

aggravation  (ag-ra-va'shon),  n.  [=F.  aggra- 
vation, < ML.  aggravation),  < L.  aggravare : see 
aggravate .]  1.  Increase  of  the  weight,  inten- 

sity, heinousness,  or  severity  of  anything;  the 
act  of  making  worse ; addition,  or  that  which  is 
added,  to  anything  evil  or  improper:  as,  an 
aggravation  of  pain,  grief,  crime,  etc.— 2.  Ex- 
aggeration, as  in  a pictorial  representation  or 
in  a statement  of  facts;  heightened  descrip- 
tion. [Bare.] 

Accordingly  they  got  a painter  by  the  knight’s  directions 
to  add  a pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  and  by  a little  aggra- 
vation of  the  features  to  change  it  into  the  Saracen’s  Head. 

Addison. 

3.  Provocation;  irritation.  [Colloq.] — 4.  In 

Rom.  canon  law,  a censure,  threatening  excom- 
munication after  disregard  of  three  admoni- 
tions. Chamb.  Cyc.  (1751). 
aggravative  (ag'ra-va-tiv),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Tending  to  aggravate. 

II.  n.  That  which  aggravates  or  tends  to  ag- 
gravate or  make  worse. 

aggravator  (ag'ra-va-tor),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  aggravates. 

aggredget,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  agredgen,  aggregen,  ag- 
reggen,  agregen,  < OP.  agreger,  agregier  = Pr. 


Ill 

agreujar,  < ML.  * aggreviarc,  for  *aggraviare, 
equiv.  to  L.  aggravare,  to  add  to  the  weight  of, 
make  worse,  oppress,  annoy,  aggravate : see 
aggravate  and  aggrieve,  and  cf.  abridge,  abbre- 
viate, allege 2,  alleviate .]  To  make  heavy;  ag- 
gravate; exaggerate. 

aggregant  (agvre-gant),  n.  [<  L.  aggregan(  t-)s, 
ppr.  of  aggregare : see  aggregate,  v.]  One  of  the 
particulars  which  go  to  make  up  an  aggregate ; 
specifically,  one  of  a number  of  logical  terms 
which  are  added  together  to  make  a logical  sum. 

Aggregata  (ag-re-ga'tii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  aggregatus : see  aggregate,  v.]  In  Cuvier’s 
system  of  classification,  the  second  family  of 
his  Acephala  nuda,  or  shell-less  acephals ; the 
compound  or  social  ascidians:  opposed  to  Se- 
gregata. 

aggregate  (ag're-gat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  aggre- 
gated, ppr.  aggregating.  [<  L.  aggregatus,  pp. 
of  aggregare,  adgregare,  lead  to  a flock,  add  to, 
< ad,  to,  + gregarc,  collect  into  a flock,  < grex 
( greg -),  a flock : see  gregarious.  Cf . congregate, 
segregate. ] I.  trails.  1 . To  bring  together ; col- 
lect into  a sum,  mass,  or  body:  as,  “the  aggre- 
gated soil,”  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  293. 

The  protoplasmic  fluid  within  a cell  does  not  become 
aggregated  unless  it  be  in  a living  state,  and  only  imper- 
fectly if  the  cell  has  been  injured. 

Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  62. 

Ideas  which  were  only  feebly  connected  become  aggre- 
gated into  a close  and  compact  whole. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  93. 

2.  To  amount  to  (the  number  of) ; make  (the 
sum  or  total  of) : an  elliptical  use. 

The  guns  captured  . . . will  aggregate  in  all  probability 
five  or  six  hundred.  Morning  Star,  April  17,1865.  ( N.E.Z) .) 

3.  To  add  or  unite  to  as  a constituent  member ; 
make  a part  of  the  aggregate  of : as,  to  aggre- 
gate a person  to  a company  or  society.  [Bare.] 

II.  intrans.  To  come  together  into  a sum  or 
mass ; combine  and  form  a collection  or  mass. 

The  taste  of  honey  aggregates  with  sweet  tastes  in  gen- 
eral, of  which  it  is  one  — not  with  such  tastes  as  those 
of  quinine,  or  of  castor  oil. 

^ II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 114. 

aggregate  (ag're-gat),  a.  and  ft.  [<L.  aggrega- 
tus, pp. : see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Formed  by  the 
conjunction  or  collection  of  particulars  into  a 
whole  mass  or  sum;  total;  combined:  as,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  indebtedness. 

Societies  formed  by  conquest  may  be  . . . composed  of 
two  societies,  which  are  in  a large  measure  . . . alien ; 
and  in  them  there  cannot  arise  a political  force  from  the 
aggregate  will.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 469. 

Specifically —(a)  In  geol.,  composed  of  several  different 
mineral  constituents  capable  of  being  separated  by  me- 
chanical means : as,  granite  is  an  aggregate  rock,  (b)  In 
anat.,  clustered : as,  aggregate  glands  (Peyer’s  glands),  (c) 
In  bot.,  forming  a dense  cluster.  ( d ) In  zobl.,  compound ; 
associated,  (e)  In  law,  composed  of  many  individuals  united 
into  one  association.— Aggregate  animals,  animals  in 
which  many  individual  organisms  are  united  in  a common 
“ household”  or  cerium,  as  various  polyps,  acalephs,  etc. 
See  cuts  under  anthozobid  and  Coralligena. — Aggregate 
combination,  in  mech .,  a combination  which  causes  com- 
pound motions  in  secondary  pieces.  The  effects  of  ag- 
gregate combinations  are  classified  as  aggregate  paths 
and  aggregate  velocities  (which  see,  below).— Aggregate 
flower,  one  formed  of  several  flprets  closely  gathered  upon 
a common  receptacle,  but  not  coherent,  as  in  Composites. — 
Aggregate  fruit,  a fruit  formed  when  a cluster  of  distinct 
carpels  belonging  to  a single  flower  are  crowded  upon  the 
common  receptacle,  becoming  baccate  or  drupaceous,  and 
sometimes  more  or  less  coherent,  as  in  the  blackberry  and 
the  fruit  of  the  magnolia.  Also  sometimes  used  as  synony- 
mous with  multiple  or  compound  fruit  (which  see,  under 
fruit).  See  cut  under  Rubus.—  Aggregate  glands.  See 
gland.— Aggregate  path,  in  mech.,  that  path  through 
which  a part  of  a machine  is  moved,  which  is  the  resultant 
of  the  aggregate  combination  of  the  other  parts  which  op- 
erate it.  Thus,  in  so-called  parallel  motion,  a movement 
of  one  part  in  a right  line  is  effected  by  the  combined  and 
counteracting  movements  of  other  parts  moving  in  circu- 
lar arcs.— Aggregate  velocity,  the  resultant  velocity  im- 
parted by  forces  moving  with  different  or  with  varying 
velocities,  as  the  velocities  imparted  by  systems  of  pulleys 
through  trains  of  gearing,  or  by  so-called  differential  mo- 
tions.—Corporation  aggregate,  in  law.  See  corpora- 
tion. 

II.  n.  1.  A sum,  mass,  or  assemblage  of  par- 
ticulars ; a total  or  gross  amount ; any  com- 
bined whole  considered  with  reference  to  its 
constituent  parts.  An  aggregate  is  essentially  a sum, 
as,  for  example,  a heap  of  sand,  whose  parts  are  loosely  or 
accidentally  associated.  When  the  relation  between  the 
parts  is  more  intimate — either  chemical,  as  in  a molecule 
or  a crystal,  or  organic,  as  in  a living  body,  or  for  the  reali- 
zation of  a design,  as  in  a house — the  sum  ceases  to  be  a 
mere  aggregate  and  becomes  a compound,  a combination, 
an  organism,  etc.  But  in  a general  way  anything  con- 
sisting of  distinguishable  elements  may  be  called  an  ag- 
gregate of  those  elements : as,  man  is  an  aggregate  of 
structures  and  organs ; a mineral  or  volcanic  aggregate 
(that  is,  a compound  rock). 

Looking  to  the  aggregate  of  all  the  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth. D.  Webster,  Speech,  Boston,  June  5,  1828. 

Aggregates  of  brilliant  passages  rather  than  harmonious 
wholes.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  414. 


aggression 

The  difference  between  an  aggregate  and  a product  is 
that  in  the  first  case  the  component  parts  are  simply 
grouped  together,  added ; in  the  second,  the  constituent 
elements  are  blended,  multiplied  into  each  other. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  § 93. 

2.  Any  hard  material  added  to  lime  to  make 
concrete.  N.  E.  D. — 3.  Milit.,  the  total  com- 
missioned and  enlisted  force  of  any  post,  de- 
partment, division,  corps,  or  other  command. 
— In  the  aggregate,  taken  together;  considered  as  a 
whole ; collectively. 

Our  judgment  of  a man’s  character  is  derived  from  ob- 
serving a number  of  successive  acts,  forming  in  the  aggre- 
gate his  general  course  of  conduct. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ii. 

aggregated  (ag're-ga-ted),  p.  a.  Same  as  aggre- 
gate, a. 

aggregately  (ag're-gat-li),  adv.  Collectively; 
taken  together  or  in  the  aggregate. 

Many  little  things,  though  separately  they  seem  too  in- 
significant to  mention,  yet  aggregately  are  too  material 
for  me  to  omit.  Chesterfield,  Letters,  II.  347. 

aggregation  (ag-re-ga'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  aggre- 
gation-),  < L.  aggregare : "see  aggregate , v. ] 1 . 

The  act  of  collecting  or  the  state  of  being  col- 
lected into  an  unorganized  whole. 

By  “material  aggregation’'  being  meant  the  way  in 
which,  by  nature  or  by  art,  the  molecules  of  matt’er  are 
arranged  together.  Tyndall. 

Wanting  any  great  and  acknowledged  centre  of  national 
life  and  thought,  our  expansion  has  hitherto  been  rather 
aggregation  than  growth.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  83. 

2.  In  logic,  the  union  of  species  to  form  a ge- 
nus, or  of  terms  to  form  a term  true  of  any- 
thing of  which  any  of  its  parts  are  true,  and 
only  false  when  all  its  parts  are  false. — 3.  The 
adding  of  any  one  to  an  association  as  a mem- 
ber thereof;  affiliation.  [Rare.] 

The  second  [book]  recounts  his  aggregation  to  the  soci- 
ety of  free-masons.  Monthly  Rev.,  XX.  537.  (N.  E.  D.) 

4.  A combined  whole ; an  aggregate. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  a century  hence  we 
shall  therefore  doubtless  have  a political  aggregation  im- 
measurably surpassing  in  power  and  in  dimensions  any 
empire  that  has  as  yet  existed. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  139. 

Creatures  of  inferior  type  are  little  more  than  aggrega- 
tions of  numerous  like  parts. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  493. 

5.  In  hot.,  applied  by  Darwin  specifically  to 
the  peculiar  change  induced  in  the  cells  of  the 
tentacles  of  Drosera  by  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal stimulation — Theorem  of  aggregation,  in  the 
theory  of  invariants,  a theorem  concerning  the  number  of 

^linearly  independent  invariants  of  a given  type. 

aggregative  (ag're-ga-tiv),  a.  [<  aggregate  + 
-ive ; = F.  agregatif.  ] 1.  Pertaining  to  aggre- 

gation ; taken  together ; collective. 

Other  things  equal,  the  largest  mass  will,  because  of  its 
superior  aggregative  force,  become  hotter  than  the  others, 
and  radiate  more  intensely. 

II.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  293. 

2.  Tending  to  aggregate;  gregarious;  social. 
[Bare.] 

His  [Mirabeau’s]  sociality,  liis  aggregative  nature  . . . 
will  now  be  the  quality  of  qualities  for  him. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  iv.  4. 

aggregator  (ag're-ga-tor),  n.  One  who  collects 
into  a whole  or  mass.  Burton. 

aggress  (a-gres'),  v.  [<L.  aggressus,  pp.  of  ag- 
gredi,  adgredi,  attack,  assail,  approach,  go  to, 
< ad,  to,  + gradi,  walk,  go,  > gradus,  step : see 
grade.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  make  an  attack; 
commit  the  first  act  of  hostility  or  offense; 
begin  a quarrel  or  controversy ; hence,  to  act 
on  the  offensive. — 2.  To  encroach;  intrude;  be 
or  become  intrusive. 

While  the  individualities  of  citizens  are  less  aggressed 
upon  by  public  agency,  they  are  more  protected  by  public 
agency  against  aggression. 

H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  12. 

II.  trans.  To  attack.  Quarterly  Rev.  [Bare.] 

aggresst  (a-gres'),  n.  [<  OF.  aggresse,  < L.  ag- 
gressus, adgressus,  an  attack,  < aggredi,  adgredi: 
see  aggress,  v.]  Aggression;  attack. 

Military  aggresses  upon  others. 

Sir  M.  Ilale,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  xv. 

aggressin  (a-gres'in),  n.  [<  L.  aggressus,  an 
attack,  + E.  -in2.]  A substance  produced 
in  the  blood-serum  or  tissue-fluids,  possibly  a 
bacterial  endotoxin,  which  exerts  a benumb- 
ing or  paralyzing  action  on  the  leucocytes, 
thereby  preventing  phagocytosis. 

aggression  (a-gresh'on),  11.  [<  F.  aggression, 

attack,  now  agression,  < L.  aggressio(n-),  < 
aggredi,  adgredi:  see  aggress,  v.]  1.  The  act 

of  proceeding  to  hostilities  or  invasion;  a 
breach  of  the  peace  or  right  of  another  or 
others;  an  assault,  inroad,  or  encroachment; 
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hence,  any  offensive  action  or  procedure : as,  an 
aggression  upon  a country,  or  upon  vested  rights 
or  liberties. 

We  have  undertaken  to  resent  a supreme  insult,  and 
have  had  to  bear  new  insults  and  aggressions , even  to  the 
direct  menace  of  our  national  capital. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  103. 

2.  The  practice  of  making  assaults  or  attacks ; 
offensive  action  in  general. 

Only  this  policy  of  unceasing  and  untiring  aggression, 
this  wearing  out  and  crushing  out,  this  war  upon  all  the 
resources  and  all  the  armies  of  the  rebellion,  could  now 
succeed.  Badeau,  Mil.  Hist,  of  Grant,  II.  10. 

= Syn.  Attack,  invasion,  assault,  encroachment,  injury, 
offense. 

aggressionist  (a-gresh'on-ist),  n.  [<  aggression 
+ -ist]  One  who  commits  or  favors  aggres- 
sion. 

Aggressionists  would  much  more  truly  describe  the  anti- 
freetraders  than  the  euphemistic  title  “protectionists”; 
since,  that  one  producer  may  gain,  ten  consumers  are 
^fleeced.  H.  Spencer , Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  156. 

aggressive  (a-gres'iv),  a.  [<  aggress  + -ive;  = 
F.  agressif.]  Characterized  by  aggression; 
tending  to  aggress ; prone  to  begin  a quarrel ; 
making  the  first  attack ; offensive,  as  opposed 
to  defensive:  as,  the  minister  pursued  an  ag- 
gressive foreign  policy. 

That  which  would  be  violent  if  aggressive,  might  be  justi- 
fied if  defensive.  Phillimore's  Reports,  II.  135. 

I do  not  think  there  is  ever  shown,  among  Italians, 
either  the  aggressive  pride  or  the  abject  meanness  which 
marks  the  intercourse  of  people  and  nobles  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 

= Syn.  Aggressive,  Offensive.  Offensive  is  the  direct  op- 
posite to  defensive.  Offensive  warfare  is  that  in  which  one 
is  quick  to  give  battle,  as  opportunity  offers  or  can  be 
made,  and  presses  upon  the  enemy.  Aggressive  warfare 
is  only  secondarily  of  this  sort ; primarily  it  is  a warfare 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  encroachment,  the  desire  of 
conquest,  plunder,  etc.  A war  that  is  thus  aggressive  is 
naturally  offensive  at  first,  but  may  lose  that  character  by 
the  vigor  of  the  resistance  made;  it  then  ceases  to  be 
thought  of  as  aggressive.  Hence  aggressive  has  come  to  be 
often  synonymous  with  offensive. 

The  steady  pushing  back  of  the  boundary  of  rebellion, 
in  spite  of  resistance  at  many  points,  or  even  of  such  ag- 
gressive inroads  as  that  which  our  armies  are  now  meeting 
with  their  long  lines  of  bayonets. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  101. 

The  peremptory  conversion  of  Lee’s  clever  offensive  into 
a purely  defensive  attitude,  ...  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  tactics  of  his  rival. 

Badeau,  Mil.  Hist,  of  Grant,  II.  130. 

aggressively  (a-gres'iv-li),  adv.  Iu  an  aggres- 
sive or  offensive  manner, 
aggressiveness  (a-gres'iv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  aggressive ; the  disposition  to  en- 
croach upon  or  attack  others, 
aggressor  (a-gres'or),  n.  [L.,  also  adgressor,  < 
aggressus,  pp.  of  aggredi,  adgredi : see  aggress, 
r.]  The  person  who  first  attacks ; one  who  be- 
gins hostilities  or  makes  encroachment ; an  as- 
sailant or  invader. 

There  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  break  a treaty  rati- 
fied in  all  the  usual  forms,  and  yet  neither  party  be  the 
aggressor.  Goldsmith , Citizen  of  the  World,  xvii. 

aggrievancet  (a-gre'vans),  n.  [<  ME.  aggre- 
vaunce,  -auns,  < OF.  agrevance,  < agrever : see 
aggrieve  and  -cmce.'1  Oppression;  hardship; 
injury;  grievance. 

Deliver  those  aggrievances,  which  lately 
Your  importunity  possest  our  council 
Were  fit  for  audience. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iii.  1. 

aggrieve  (a-grev'),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  aggrieved, 
ppr.  aggrieving.  [<  ME.  agreven,  < OF.  agrever, 
agriever,  later  restored  agraver,  aggraver,  to 
aggravate,  exasperate,  = Sp.  agravar  = Pg.  ag- 
ravar  = It.  aggravare,  < L.  aggravare,  make 
eavy,  make  worse,  aggravate : see  aggravate. 
Cf.  aggredge  and  grieve .]  I.  trans.  If.  To  give 
pain  or  sorrow  to ; afflict ; grieve. 

Which  yet  aggrieves  my  heart.  Spenser. 

2.  To  bear  hard  upon ; oppress  or  injure  in 
one’s  rights;  vex  or  harass,  as  by  injustice: 
used  chiefly  or  only  in  the  passive. 

The  two  races,  so  long  hostile,  soon  found  that  they  had 
common  interests  and  common  enemies.  Both  were  alike 
aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  a bad  king.  Macaulay. 

So  the  bargain  stood : 

They  broke  it,  and  he  felt  himself  aggrieved. 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  II.  27. 

n.t  intrans.  To  mourn ; lament. 

My  heart  aggriev’d  that  such  a wretch  should  reign. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  442. 

aggroupt  (a-grop'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  agrouper  (=  Sp. 
Pg.  agrupar  = It.  aggruppare  and  aggroppare), 
< a,  to,  + grouper,  group:  see  group,  v.]  To 
bring  together ; group  ; make  a group  of. 

Bodies  of  divers  natures  which  are  aggrouped  (or  com- 
bined) together  are  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  the  sight. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy,  p.  197. 
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aggroupment  (a-grop'ment),  to.  Arrangement 
in  a group,  as  in  statuary  or  in  a picture; 
grouping.  Also  spelled  agroupment. 
aggry-beads  (ag'ri-bedz),  n.  pi.  [<  aggry,  prob. 
of  African  origin,  4-  beads.']  Glass  beads,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  ancient  Egyptian  manufacture, 
occasionally  found  in  the  Ashantee  and  Fanti 
countries.  They  are  of  exquisite  colors  and  designs,  and 
are  much  valued  by  the  natives.  Also  spelled  aggri-beads. 
agha,  to.  See  ago. 

aghanee  (a-gun'e),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  writ- 
ten ugkunee,  repr.  Hind,  agliani,  the  produce 
of  the  month  Aghan,  the  eighth  in  the  Hindu 
year,  answering  to  the  last  half  of  November 
and  the  first  half  of  December.]  The  name 
given  to  the  chief  rice-crop  in  Hindustan,  it  is 
the  second  of  the  three  crops,  being  sown  along  with  the 
bhadoee  crop  in  April  and  May,  and  reaped  in  November 
and  December.  Called  amun  in  lower  Bengal, 
aghast  (a-gast'),  p.  or  a.  [The  spelling  with  h 
is  unnecessary  and  wrong;  < ME.  agast,  rarely 
in  the  fuller  form  agasted,  pp.  of  the  com- 
mon verb  agasten,  rarely  agesten,  pret.  agaste, 
terrify,  < a-  (<  AS.  a-)  + gasten  (pret.  gaste , pp. 
gast),  < AS.  geestan,  terrify:  see  a-igast,  ghast, 
and  ghastly,  and  cf.  agazed.]  Struck  with 
amazement ; filled  with  sudden  fright  or  hor- 
ror. See  agast,  v.  t. 

Aghast  he  waked,  and  starting  from  his  bed, 

Cold  sweat  in  clammy  drops  his  limbs  o’erspread. 

Dryden,  ,-Eneid. 

Stupefied  and  aghast , I had  myself  no  power  to  move 
from  the  upright  position  I had  assumed  upon  first  hearing 
the  shriek.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  372. 

= Syn.  Horrified,  dismayed,  confounded,  astounded,  dum- 
founded,  thunderstruck. 

agiblet  (aj'i-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  agibilis,  that  can  be 
done,  < L.  agere,  do : see  agent,  act.]  Capable 
of  being  done ; practicable. 

When  they  were  fit  for  agihle  things. 

Sir  A.  Shirley,  Travels,  Persia,  i. 

agila-wood  (ag'i-la-wud),  to.  [See  eaglewood.] 
Same  as  agallochum. 

agile  (aj'il),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  agil,  agill,  <F. 
agile,  < L.  agilis,  < agere,  do,  move : see  agent, 
act.]  Nimble;  having  the  faculty  of  quick  mo- 
tion; apt  or  ready  to  move:  brisk;  active:  said 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body. 

Shirley  was  sure-footed  and  agile ; she  could  spring  like 
a deer  when  she  chose.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xix. 

The  subtle,  agile  Greek,  unprincipled,  full  of  change  and 
levity.  De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  ii. 

■ Syn.  Nimble,  Agile  (see  nimble),  quick,  lively,  alert,  sup- 
pie,  spry. 

agilely  (aj'il-i),  adv.  In  an  agile  or  nimble 
manner ; with  agility. 

agileness  (aj'il-nes),  to.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  agile  ; nimbleness ; activity ; agility. 
Agilia  (a-jil'i-a),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
agilis,  agile:  see  agile.]  In  IlligeFs  classifica- 
tion of  mammals,  a family  of  rodents  notable 
for  their  agility.  It  contains  the  squirrels  and 
dormice.  [Not  in  use.] 

agility  (a-jil'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  agilite,  < L.  agili- 
ta{t-)s,  < agilis" agile : see  agile.]  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  agile ; the  power  of  mov- 
ing quickly ; nimbleness ; briskness ; activity, 
either  of  body  or  of  mind. 

A limb  overstrained  by  lifting  a weight  above  its  power, 
may  never  recover  its  former  agility  and  vigour.  Watts. 

The  Common  Dormouse  . . . handles  its  hazel-  or  beech- 
nuts with  all  the  air  of  a squirrel,  and  displays  no  less  agility 
in  skipping  about  the  shrubbery  and  tangle  it  inhabits  and 
forages  in.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  115. 

2f.  Powerful  action;  active  force. 

No  wonder  there  be  found  men  and  women  of  strange 
and  monstrous  shapes  considering  the  agility  of  the  sun's 
fiery  heat.  Holland. 

*=  Syn.  I.  See  agile. 

aging  (a'jing),  to.  [Verbal  n.  of  age,  v.]  1.  Any 
process  for  imparting  the  characteristics  and 
properties  of  age : as,  the  aging  of  wines  and 
liquors  by  heat  and  agitation. — 2.  In  calico- 
printing  and  dyeing,  the  process  of  fixing  a 
mordant  or  color  by  exposing  the  cloth  satu- 
rated or  printed  with  the  mordanting  principle 
and  dye-stuff  in  well-ventilated  chambers  to 
air  which  is  kept  warm  and  moist,  for  a time 
sufficient  to  allow  the  mordant  or  dye  to  pene- 
trate the  fibers  and  become  firmly  attached 
to. them.  Any  superfluous  portions,  or  those 
wliich  remain  soluble,  are  removed  by  dunging. 
— 3.  In  ceram.,  the  storage  of  prepared  clay., 
to  allow  it  time  to  ferment  and  ripen  before 
using.  E.  IT.  Knight.  The  clay  is  kept  wet,  and  is 
often  mixed  and  tempered ; and  the  process  sometimes 
lasts  for  many  years. 

agio  (aj'i-o  or  a'ji-o),  to.  [<Fr.  agio,  < It.  agio, 
usually  in  this  sense  spelled  aggio,  exchange, 
premium,  the  same  word  as  agio,  ease : see  ada- 
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gio  and  ease.]  A commercial  term  in  use,  princi- 
pally on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  denote — 
\a)  The  rate  of  exchange  between  the  currencies 
of  two  countries,  as  between  those  of  Italy  and 
the  United  States.  (6)  The  percentage  of  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  (1)  two  metallic  curren- 
cies, or  (2)  a metallie  and  a paper  currency  of 
the  same  denomination,  in  the  same  country ; 
hence,  premium  on  the  appreciated  currency, 
and  disagio,  or  discount,  on  the  depreciated  one. 

Six  years  ago  this  kinsatsu  [Japanese  paper  currency] 
stood  at  par  and  was  even  preferred  by  the  natives  to  the 
gold  and  silver  currency ; now,  from  40%  to  45%  agio  is 
Paid  Rein,  Japan,  p.  382. 

(c)  An  allowance  made  in  some  places  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  coins,  as  in  Amsterdam,  Ham- 
burg, etc. 

a giorno  (a  jor'no).  [It.,  =F.  a jour.]  In  deco- 
rative art,  same  as  a jour. 
agiotage  (aj'i-  or  a'ji-o-taj),  ».  [F.,  < agioter, 

job  or  dabble  iu  stocks,  < agio,  price,  rate  of 
exchange,  discount : see  agio.]  The  business  of 
exchange ; speculation  in  stocks,  etc. ; stock- 
jobbing. 

Vanity  and  agiotage  are,  to  a Parisian,  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  of  life.  Landor,  Imaginary  Conversations,  xlvii. 

agist  (a-jist'),  v.  1.  [<  OF.  agister  (>  ML.  agis- 
tare,  adgistare),  < a-  (L.  ad,  to)  + gister,  as- 
sign a lodging,  < giste,  a bed,  place  to  lie  on : see 
gist,  gise 2,  gite1.]  1 . To  feed  or  pasture,  as  the 
cattle  or  horses  of  others,  for  a compensation : 
used  originally  of  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the 
king’s  forests. — 2.  To  rate  or  charge ; impose 
as  a burden,  as  on  land  for  some  specific  pur- 
pose. 

agistage  (a-jis'taj),  TO.  [<  agist  + -age.]  In 
law : ( a ) The  tailing  and  feeding  of  other  men’s 
cattle  in  the  king’s  forests,  or  on  one’s  own 
land,  (b)  The  contract  to  do  so  for  hire,  (c) 
The  price  paid  for  such  feeding,  (d)  Generally, 
any  burden,  charge,  or  tax.  Also  called  gait 
and  agistment. 

agistatort,  to.  [ML.,  < agistare,  pp.  agistatus: 
see  agist.]  Same  as  agistor. 
agister,  ».  See  agistor. 

agistment  (a-jist'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  agistement 
(>  ML.  agistamentum) : see  agist  and  -ment.] 
Same  as  agistage. 

Olandage : m.  Mast ; also,  MaBtage ; the  season  of 
turning  hogs  into  the  woods ; the  feeding  of  hogs,  by 
Mast,  in  woods ; th’  Agistment,  or  laying  of  swine  into 
Mastic  woods.  Cotgrave,  Dictionary. 

Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  . . . had  the  agist- 
ments and  summer  and  winter  herbage  of  Pendle. 

Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  25. 

No  sooner  had  that  [the  Irish]  Parliament,  by  its  reso- 
lutions concerning  the  tithe  of  agistment,  touched  the 
interests  of  his  order,  than  he  [Swift]  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  discredit  it.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  vii. 

agistor,  agister  (a-jis'tor,  -ter),  n.  [<  ME.  agis- 
ter, < AF.  agistour,  < OF.  agister,  v. : see  agist.] 
An  officer  of  the  royal  forests  of  England,  hav- 
ing the  care  of  cattle  agisted,  and  of  collecting 
the  money  for  the  same;  one  who  receives 
and  pastures  cattle,  etc.,  for  hire, 
agitablet  (aj'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  F.  agitable,  < L.  agi- 
tabilis,  < agitare:  see  agitate.]  1.  Capable  of 
being  agitated  or  shaken. — 2.  That  may  be 
debated  or  discussed. 

agitate  (aj'i-tat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  agitated,  ppr. 
agitating.  [<  L.  agitatus,  pp.  of  agitare,  drive, 
move,  arouse,  excite,  agitate,  freq.  of  agere, 
drive,  move,  do:  see  agent  and  act.]  I.  trans. 
It.  To  move  or  actuate ; maintain  the  action  of. 
Where  dwells  this  sov'reign  arbitrary  soul, 

Which  does  the  human  animal  controul, 

Inform  each  part,  and  agitate  the  whole ! 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  move  to  and  fro;  impart  regular  motion 
to. 

The  ladies  sigh,  and  agitate  their  fans  with  diamond- 
sparkling  hands. 

J.  E.  Cooke , Virginia  Comedians,  I.  xlviii. 

3.  To  move  or  force  into  violent  irregular  ac- 
tion ; shake  or  move  briskly ; excite  physically : 
as,  the  wind  agitates  the  sea;  to  agitate  water 
in  a vessel. 

Tall  precipitating  flasks  in  which  the  materials  were 
first  agitated  with  the  respective  liquids  and  were  then 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  under  various  conditions  as  to 
light,  temperature,  etc. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  2. 

4.  To  disturb,  or  excite  into  tumult;  perturb. 

The  mind  of  man  is  agitated  by  various  passions.  - 

Johnson. 

5.  To  discuss;  debate;  call  attention  to  by 
speech  or  writing : as,  to  agitate  the  question 
of  free  trade. 

Though  this  controversy  be  revived  and  hotly  agitated 
among  the  moderns.  Boyle,  Colours. 
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6.  To  consider  on  all  sides;  revolve  in  the 
mind,  or  view  in  all  its  aspects ; plan. 

When  politicians  most  agitate  desperate  designs. 

Eikon  Basilike. 

= Syn.  3 and  4.  To  rouse,  stir  up,  ruffle,  discompose. — 5 
and  6.  To  canvass,  deliberate  upon. 

ii.  intrans.  To  engage  in  agitation ; arouse 
or  attempt  to  arouse  public  interest,  as  in 
some  political  or  social  question : as,  he  set  out 
to  agitate  in  the  country. 

The  Tories  agitated  in  the  early  Hanoverian  period  for 
short  parliaments  and  for  the  restriction  of -the  corrupt 
influence  of  the  Crown.  Becky.  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

agitated  (aj  'i-ta-ted),  p.a.  Disturbed ; excited ; 
expressing  agitation : as,  in  an  agitated  man- 
ner; “an  agitated  countenance,”  Thackeray. 

She  burst  out  at  last  in  an  agitated,  almost  violent,  tone. 

George  Eliot , Mill  on  the  Moss,  iii.  2. 

agitatedly  (aj'i-ta-ted-li),  ado.  In  an  agitated 
manner. 

agitating  (aj'i-ta-ting),  p.  a.  Disturbing;  ex- 
citing; moving. 

agitation  (aj-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  agitatio(n-), 
Z agitare:  see  agitate.']  The  act  of  agitating, 
or  the  state  of  being  agitated,  (a)  The  state  of  be- 
ing  shaken  or  moved  with  violence,  or  with  irregular  ac- 
tion ; commotion  : as,  the  sea  after  a storm  is  in  agitation. 

The  molecules  of  all  bodies  are  in  a state  of  continual 
agitation.  J.  N.  Lockyer , Spect.  Anal.,  p.  114. 

(&)  Disturbance  of  the  mind ; perturbation ; excitement  of 
passion. 

Agitations  of  the  public  mind  so  deep  and  so  long  con- 
tinued as  those  which  we  have  witnessed  do  not  end  in 
nothing.  Macaulay , Pari.  Reform. 

Away  walked  Catherine  in  great  agitation , as  fast  as 
the  crowd  would  permit  her. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  xiii. 
(c)  Examination  of  a subject  in  controversy ; deliberation ; 
discussion;  debate. 


agitatorial  (a;j/''i-ta-to,ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  agitator. 

Aglaophenia  (ag"la-o-fe 'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
marck, 1812),  appar.  an  error  for  *aglaophema,  < 
Or.  ’Ayhao^ypy,  one  of  the  sirens,  fern,  of  a.yla.6- 
<t>ypoc,  of  splendid  fame,  < aylao f,  splendid,  bril- 
liant, + <frjpr/  = L.  fama,  fame.]  A notable  ge- 
nus of  calyptoblastic  hydroids,  of  the  family 
PlumulariidtB.  A.  struthionides  is  an  elegant  species 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  known,  from  its  fig- 
ure and  general  appearance,  as  the  ostrich-plume.  Others 
occur  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

aglare  (a-glar'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<a3 
+ glare  1.]  In  a glare  ; glaring. 

The  toss  of  unshorn  hair, 

And  wringing  of  hands,  and  eyes  aglare. 

Whittier,  The  Preacher. 

Aglaura  (ag-la'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ’'AyXavpog,  a 
mythol.  name.]  1.  A genus  of  craspedote  hy- 
droids,  or  Trachymedusce , of  the  family  Trachy- 
nemidce.  Peron  and  Lesueur,  1809. — 2.  A genus 
of  worms. — 3.  A genus  of  lepidopterous  in- 
sects. Boisduval , 1851. 

AglaurinEe  (ag-la-ri'ne),  n. pi.  [NL.,<  Aglaura , 
1,  4-  -ince.]  A group  of  Tr achy medusas,  typified 
by  the  genus  Aglaura , having  8 radial  canals 
and  a pedicle  to  the  stomach. 

ag-leaf  (ag'lef),  n.  [Prob.  a corruption  of  hag- 
leaf,  as  witches  were  believed  to  use  the  plant 
in  their  incantations : see  hag L]  A name  of 
the  common  mullen,  Verbascum  Thapsus. 

agleam  (a-glem'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 
a3  + gleam.']  Gleaming;  in  a gleaming  state. 

Faces  . . . agleam  with  pale  intellectual  light. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  380. 

aglee,  agley  (a-gle'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv . [<  a-3 
+ Sc.  gley,  gleg , squint,  oblique  look:  see  gVey.] 
Off  the  right  line ; obliquely;  wrong.  [Scotch.] 


We  owe  it  to  the  timid  and  the  doubting  to  keep  the 
great  questions  of  the  time  in  unceasing  and  untiring  agi- 
tation. 0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  80. 

(d)  The  act  of  arousing  public  attention  to  a political  or 
social  question  by  speeches,  etc.  = Syn.  (b)  Agitation,  Trepi- 
dation, Tremor,  Emotion,  excitement,  flutter.  Tremor  is, 
in  its  literal  use,  wholly  physical ; it  may  be  in  a part  of 
the  body  or  the  whole ; it  is  generally  less  violent  than 
trepidation.  Trepidation  and  agitation  are  more  often  used 
of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  But  all  three  words  may  ex- 
press states  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind,  or  of  both  at 
once  through  reflex  influence.  Trepidation  is  generally 
the  result  of  fear ; it  is  the  excited  anticipation  of  speedy 
disaster,  penalty,  etc.  Agitation  may  be  retrospective  and 
occasioned  by  that  which  is  pleasant ; it  includes  the  mean- 
ing of  trepidation  and  a part  of  that  of  emotion.  Emotion 
is  used  only  of  the  mind ; it  is  the  broadest  and  highest  of 
these  words,  covering  all  movements  of  feeling,  whether 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  from  agitation  to  the  pleasure  that  the 
mind  may  take  in  abstract  truth. 

What  lengths  of  far-famed  ages,  billowed  high 
With  human  agitation,  roll  along 
In  unsubstantial  images  of  air ! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts. 

I can  recall  vividly  the  trepidation  which  I carried  to 
that  meeting.  D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  i. 

I had  a worrying  ache  and  inward  tremor  underlying  all 
the  outward  play  of  the  senses  and  mind. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life. 

Mellow,  melancholy,  yet  not  mournful,  the  tone  seemed 
to  gush  up  out  of  the  deep  well  of  Hepzibah’s  heart,  all 
steeped  in  its  profoundest  emotion. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vi. 

agitational  (aj-i-ta'shon-al),  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  agitation.” 

agitative  (aj'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  agitate  + -ive.] 
Having  a tendency  to  agitate, 
agitato  (ii-je-ta/to),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  agitare,  < L. 
agitare:  see  agitate.]  Agitated;  restless:  a 
- word  used  in  music , generally  in  combination 
with  allegro  or  presto,  to  describe  the  charac- 
ter of  a movement  as  broken,  hurried,  or  rest- 
less in  style. 

agitator  (a]'i-ta-tor),  n.  [L.,  < agitare : see  agi- 
tate.] 1.  One  who  or  that  which  agitates.  Spe- 
cifically — (a)  One  who  engages  in  some  kind  of  political 
agitation ; one  who  stirs  up  or  excites  others,  with  the  view 
of  strengthening  his  own  cause  or  party. 

[Robin  of  Redesdale]  collected  forces  and  began  to 
traverse  the  country  as  an  agitator  in  the  summer  of  1469; 
possibly  at  the  suggestion,  certainly  with  the  connivance, 
of  Warwick.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 681. 

( b ) A machine  for  agitating  and  mixing ; specifically,  a 
machine  for  stirring  pulverized  ore  in  water. 

2.  A name  given  to  certain  officers  appointed 
by  the  army  of  the  English  Commonwealth  in 
1647-9  to  manage  their  concerns.  There  were 
two  from  each  regiment. 

They  proceeded  from  those  elective  tribunes  called  agi- 
tators, who  had  been  established  in  every  regiment  to 
superintend  the  interests  of  the  army. 

Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  II.  210. 
[It  has  been  supposed  that  in  this  sense  the  proper  spelling 
of  the  word  is  adjutator,  meaning  not  one  who  agitates,  but 
one  who  assists.  But  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  says  : “ Care- 
ful investigation  satisfies  me  that  Agitator  was  the  actual 
title,  and  Adjutator  originally  only  a bad  spelling  of  sol- 
diers familiar  with  Adjutants  and  the  Adjutors  of  1642.”] 
8 


The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley.  Bums,  To  a Mouse. 

aglet,  aiglet  (ag'let,  ag'let),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  agglet,  < ME.  aglet,  aglette,  < OF.  aguil- 
lette,  aiguillette,  F.  aiguillette,  a point,  dim.  of 
aiguille,  < ML.  acucula , dim.  of  L.  acus,  a needle : 
see  acus.]  1.  A tag  or  metal  sheathing  of  the 
end  of  a lace,  or  of  the  points  (see  point)  or  rib- 
bons generally  used  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  to  fasten  or  tie  dresses.  They 
were  originally  intended  simply  to  facilitate  the  passing 
of  the  ends  through  the  eyelet-holes,  as  in  modern  shoe- 
laces and  stay-laces,  but  were  afterward  frequently  formed 
of  the  precious  metals,  carved  into  small  figures,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  ribbon,  etc.,  as  ornaments  (whence  Shak- 
spere’s  phrase  “an  aglet-baby,”  which  see);  and  they  are 
still  so  used  in  the  form  of  tagged  points  or  braid  hanging 
from  the  shoulder  in  some  military  uniforms,  now  officially 
styled  aiguillette8.  Also  written  aigulet. 

And  on  his  head  an  hood  with  aglets  sprad. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  5. 

His  gown,  addressed  with  aglets , esteemed  worth  25i. 

Sir  J.  Hayward,  Life  of  Edw.  VI. 
2f.  In  hot.,  a pendent  anther;  also,  a loose  pen- 
dent catkin,  as  of  the  birch, 
aglet-babyt  (ag'let-ba^bi),  n.  A small  image 
on  the  end  of  a lace.  See  aglet. 

Marry  him  to  a puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 
agley,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  See  aglee. 
aglimmer  (a-glim'er),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 
[<  a3  + glimmer.]  In  or  into  a glimmering 
state ; glimmering. 

aglistt  (a^glist'),prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+ glist,  q.  v.]  Glistening:  as,  aglist with  dew. 
aglobulia  (ag-lo-bu'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + L.  globulus,  globule.]  Same  as  oligo- 
cythemia. 

aglobulism  (a-glob'u-lizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
globule  + -ism.]  In pathol.:  (a)  Diminution  of 
the  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood.  (6) 
★Oligocythemia. 

Aglossa  (a-glos'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayhuaaoc, 
tongueless,  < a-  priv.  + yhaaaa,  tongue.]  1.  A 

series  of  anu- 
rous or  salient 
batrachians 
which  have  no 
tongue,  (at)  In 
some  systems  com- 
prehending the 
genera  Pipa,  Dac- 
tylethra,  oxvlMyo- 
batrachus,  and  di- 
vided into  Aglossa 
haplosiphonia  for 
the  first  tw.o  of 
these  genera,  and 
Surinam  Toad  {Pfj>a  surinamensis).  Aglossa  diplosi- 

phonia  for  the 

third  genus : in  this  sense  the  term  is  contrasted  with 
Phaneroglossa.  ( b ) Restricted  to  Pipa  and  Xenopus  (or 
Dactylethra),  and  divided  into  the  families  Pipidce  and 
Xenopodidce,  which  agree  in  having  opisthoccelian  verte- 
brae, expansive  sacral  processes,  discrete  epicoracoids, 
and,  in  the  larval  state,  one  pair  of  spiracles. 


agnail 

2t.  [Used  as  a singular.]  A genus  of  pyralid 
moths,  containing  such  species  as  A.  pingmnalis 
and  A.  capreolatus. 

aglossal  (a-glos'al),  a.  [<  Gr.  ayluaaoy,  tongue- 
less, + -al.]  Tongueless;  pertaining  to  the 
Aglossa. 

agiossate  (a-glos'at),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  aglos- 
satus:  see  Aglossa  and  -ate1.]  I.  a.  Having  no 
tongue ; aglossal. 

II.  n.  An  aglossal  batrachian ; a member  of 
the  suborder  Aglossa.  See  Aglossa,  1. 

aglossostoma  (ag-lo-sos'to-ma),  n. ; pi.  aglos- 
sostomata  (ag  " lo  - so  - sto ' ma  - ta).  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ayhnaaog,  without  a tongue,  +"<tt6/mi,  mouth.] 
In  teratol.,  a monster  having  a mouth  without 
a tongue. 

aglow  (a-glo'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+ glow.]  In  a glow;  glowing:  as,  her  cheeks 
were  all  aglow. 

The  ascetic  soul  of  the  Puritan,  aglow  with  the  gloomy 
or  rapturous  mysteries  of  his  theology. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  12. 

A painted  window  all  aglow  with  the  figures  of  tradition 
and  poetry.  Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  251. 

aglutition  (ag-lo-tish'on),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
L.  *glutitio(n-),  < glutire,  pp.  glutitus,  swallow.] 
In  pathol.,  inability  to  swallow. 

Aglycyderes  (ag-li-sid'e-rez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a-  priv.  + yhvKvc,  sweet,”  + 6 kpy,  Attic  form  of 
betpr/,  neck.  The  first  two  elements,  meaning 
lit.  ‘ not  sweet,’  are  taken  in  the  forced  sense 
of  ‘uncomely’  or  ‘unusual.’]  A notable  genus 
of  beetles,  of  the  family  Bruchida:,  character- 
ized by  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  male  is  an- 
teriorly produced  on  each  side  into  a hom-like 
process,  and  posteriorly  contracted  into  a nar- 
row neck,  whence  the  name.  Westwood,  1863. 

aglyphodont  (a-glif 'o-dont),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Aglyphodontia.]  I.  a.  In  herpet.,  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  Aglyphodontia;  without 
grooved  teeth  and  poison-glands. 

II.  n.  A serpent  of  this  character;  one  of 
the  Aglyphodontia  (which  see). 

Aglyphodonta  (a-glif-o-don'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Aglyphodontia. 

Aglyphodontia  (a-glif-o-don'shia),  n.  pi.  [< 
Gr.  ay/tv(f>og,  uncarved  (<  a-  priv.  +'yXiiipeiv,  carve, 
cut  out),  + oSovg  (odour-)  = E.  tooth.]  A group 
or  series  of  innocuous  serpents  ( Ophidia ), 
embracing  ordinary  colubrine  or  colubriform 
snakes,  without  poison-glands,  with  a dilatable 
mouth,  and  with  solid  hooked  teeth  in  both 
jaws.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  last  character; 
for  the  venomous  serpents  of  the  series  Proteroglypha  or 
Solenoglypha  have  poison-fangs  channeled  or  grooved  for 
the  transmission  of  the  venom.  The  Aglyphodontia  in- 
clude numerous  families  and  genera,  of  most  parts  of  the 
world,  Colubridce  and  Boidce  being  among  the  best  known 
of  the  families.  Synonymous  with  Colubrina.  See' cuts 
under  Coluber  and  Boa. 

agmatology  (a^-ma-tol'o-jl),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayua(r-), 
a fragment  (<  ayvvvai,  break),  + -h>yia,  < teyeiv, 
speak : see  -ology.]  That  department  of  sur- 
gery which  is  concerned  with  fractures. 

agmen  (ag'men),  n. ; pi.  agmina  (-mi-na).  [L., 
a train,  troops  in  motion,  army,  multitude,  < 
agere,  drive,  move,  do:  see  agent.]  In  zodl., 
a superordinal  group;  a division  of  animals 
ranking  between  a class  and  an  order.  Sunde- 
vall. 

Sundevall  would  still  make  two  grand  divisions (.l  'ooina) 
of  birds.  A.  Newton , Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  37. 

agminalt  (ag'mi-nal),  a.  [<  L.  agminalis,  < ag- 
men (agmin-),  a,  train:  see  agmen.]  If.  Pertain- 
ing to  an  army  or  a troop.  Bailey. — 2.  In  zodl., 
of  or  pertaining  to  an  agmen. 

agminate  (ag'mi-nat),  a.  [<  NL.  agminatus,  < 
L.  agmen  ( agmin -),  a multitude:  see  agmen.] 
Aggregated  or  clustered  together:  in  anat., 
said  of  the  lymphatic  glands  forming  patches 
in  the  small  intestines  (Peyer’s  patches),  as 
distinguished  from  the  solitary  glands  or  fol- 
licles: as,  “agminate  glands,”  H.  Gray,  Anat. 

agminated  (ag'mi-na-ted),  a.  [<  agminate  + 
-ed2.]  Same  as  agminate. 

agnail  (ag'nal),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  agnail,  ag- 
nate, agnel,  agnell,  agnayle,  angnale,  angnayle, 
mod.  dial,  angnail,  < ME.  agnayle,  *angnail,  < 
AS.  angncegl,  occurring  twice  (Leechdoms,  II. 
p.  80,  and  index,  p.  8),  and  usually  explained  by 
paronychia,  i.  e.,  a whitlow,  but  prop.,  it  seems, 
a corn,  wart,  or  excrescence  (cf.  angset,  angseta, 
ongseta,  a wart,  boil,  carbuncle),  (=  OFries.  ong- 
nil,  ogneil,  a misshapen  finger-nail  or  an  ex- 
crescence following  the  loss  of  a finger-nail,  = 
OHG.  ungnagel,  G.  dial,  annegelen,  cinnegeln — 
Grimm),  < (?)  ange,  cenge,  enge,  narrow,  tight, 
painful  (see  anger1,  anguish ; for  the  sense  here, 
cf.  LG.  noodnagel,  a hangnail,  nood,  distress, 


agnail 

trouble,  pain),  + ncegl,  a nail,  i.  e.,  a peg  (cf . L. 
clauus,  a nail,  peg,  also  a wart),  in  comp,  wer- 
ntegl,  E.  warnel,  q.  v.,  a wart,  lit.  ‘man-nail.’ 
Tlie  second  element  was  afterward  referred  to 
a finger-  or  toe-nail,  and  the  term  applied  to  a 
whitlow  (end  of  16th  century),  and  to  a ‘hang- 
nail’ (Bailey,  1737),  hangnail,  like  the  equiv. 
Sc.  anger-nail,  being  due  to  a popular  ety- 
mology.] If.  A corn  on  the  toe  or  foot. 

Agnciyle  upon  ones  too,  corret.  Palsgrave. 

Corret,  an  agnaile,  or  little  corn,  upon  a toe.  Cotgrave. 

Fignoli,  agnels,  corns,  pushes,  felons  or  swellings  in  the 
flesh.  Florio. 

Passing  good  for  to  be  applyed  to  the  agnels  or  corns  of 
the  feet.  Holland,  Pliny,  xx.  3.  (JV.  E.  D.) 

2f.  A painful  swelling  or  sore  under  or  about 
the  toe-  or  finger-nails ; a whitlow. 

Good  to  be  layde  unto  . . . ulcered  nayles  or  agnayles , 
whiche  is  a payuefull  swelling  aboute  the  ioyntes  and 
nayles.  Lyte,  Dodoens  (1578),  p.  258.  (N.  E.  D.) 

Agnail,  a sore  at  the  root  of  the  nail  on  the  fingers  or 
toes.  Bailey  (1721). 

3.  A hangnail;  a small  piece  of  partly  sepa- 
rated skin  at  the  root  of  a nail  or  beside  it. 
agname  (ag'nam),  n.  [<  ag-  + name,  after  L. 
agnomen .]  An  appellation  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  name  and  surname.  N.  E.  D. 
agnamed  (ag'namd),  a.  [<  agname  + -ed2.] 
Styled  or  called  apart  from  Christian  name  and 
surname.  N.  E.  1). 

agnate  (ag'nat),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  ag- 
nat,  agnet,  < F.  agnat,  < L.  agnatus,  adgnatus, 
adnatus,  prop.  pp.  of  agnasci,  adgnasci,  be  born 
to,  belong  by  birth,  < ad,  to,  + *gnasci,  nasci, 
be  born.  Cf.  adnate  and  cognate .}  I.  n.  Spe- 
cifically, a kinsman  whose  connection  is  trace- 
able exclusively  through  males;  more  gener- 
ally, any  male  relation  by  the  father’s  side. 
See  agnati. 

Who  are  the  Agnates  l In  the  first  place,  they  are  all  the 
Cognates  who  trace  their  connexion  exclusively  through 
males.  A table  of  Cognates  is,  of  course,  formed  by  taking 
each  lineal  ancestor  in  turn  and  including  all  his  descen- 
dants of  both  sexes  in  the  tabular  view ; if  then,  in  tracing 
the  various  branches  of  such  a genealogical  table  or  tree, 
we  stop  whenever  we  come  to  the  name  of  a female  and 
pursue  that  particular  branch  or  ramification  no  further, 
all  who  remain  after  the  descendants  of  women  have  been 
excluded  are  Agnates,  and  their  connexion  together  is 
Agnatic  Relationship.  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  148. 

II.  a.  1.  Related  or  akin  on  the  father’s  side. 
— 2.  Allied  in  kind;  from  a common  source: 


114  agnus 

sirv'ireffnthe  pintu  thr°Ugh  ma‘eS  °nly’  SUCh  “ n0W  agnomical  (ag-no'mi-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  118.  thought,  purpose:  see  gnome,  gnomic.1] 

2.  Alliance  or  relationship  generally;  descent  intention*1111^  */!’  * n°  a,3sence  of  8et  purpose 
from  a common  source.  [Rare.]  ™ « 

t Agnation  may  be  found  amongst  all  the  languages  in  ? » Its  2 nvKTu 

the  Northern  Hemisphere.  clgnoinillcll  (ag-nom  --nal),  a.  agnomen  ( ag - 

Pownall,  Study  of  Antiquities,  p.  168.  nomin-)  + - al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  agnomen, 
agneltf  (ag'nel),  n.  Obsolete  form  of  agnail.  agnominatet  (ag-nom 'i-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  *ag- 
agnel2  (ag'nel;  F.  pron.  a-nyel'),  n.  [<  OF.  nominatus,  pp.  oi  agnominare,  implied  in  ag- 


agnel  (F.  agneau),  a lamb,  an  agnel,  < L.  agnel- 
lus,  dim.  of  agnus,  a 
lamb:  see  agnus.] 

A French  gold  coin 
hearing  a figure  of 
the  paschal  lamb, 
first  issued  by  Louis 
IX.,  and  not  struck 
after  Charles  IX.  its 

original  weight  was  from 
62.5  to  64.04  grains,  but 
after  the  reign  of  John  II. 
it  gradually  fell  to  about 
88.7  grains. 

agni,  n.  Plural  of  ag- 
nus. 

agnitiont  (ag-nish'- 

qn),  n.  [<  L.  agni- 
tio(n-),  < agnitus,  pp. 
of  agnoscere,  also  ad- 
gnoscere,  adnoscere, 
know  as  having  seen 
before,  recognize, 
acknowledge,  < ad, 
to,  + *gnoscere,  nos- 
cere, know:  seeknow. 

Cf.  agnomen.]  Ac- 
knowledgment. 

agnize  (ag-nlz'),  v.  t. 

[<  L.  agnoscere,  in 
imitation  of  cognise, 
nit.  (through  F.)  < 

L.  cognoscere : see  agnition.] 
own;  recognize.  [Rare.] 

I do  agnize 
A natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I find  in  hardness.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  S. 

Doubtless  you  have  already  set  me  down  in  your  mind 
as  . . . a votary  of  the  desk — a notched  and  cropt  scriven- 
er— one  that  sucks  his  sustenance,  as  certain  sick  people 
are  said  to  do,  through  a quill.  Well,  I do  agnize  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  Lamb,  Eli 


nominatio:  see  agnomination.]  To’ name. 

The  flowing  current’s  silver  streams  . . . 

Shall  he  agnominated  by  our  name.  Locrine,  iii.  2. 

agnomination  (ag-nom-i-na/shon),  n.  [<  L. 
agnominatio(n-\  adnominatio(n-),  paronomasia, 
< * agnominare , (.ad,  to,  + * gnominare,  nominare, 
name.]  1.  An  additional  name  or  title;  a name 
added  to  another,  as  expressive  of  some  act, 
achievement,  etc.;  a surname. — 2.  Resem- 
blance in  sound  between  one  word  and  another, 
especially  by  alliteration ; also,  the  practice  of 
using  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  words 
which  resemble  each  other  in  sound  (see  an- 
nomination):  as,  “Scott  of  Scotstarvet’s  Stag- 
gering State  of  Scots  Statesmen.” 


. — = Lamb,  Elia,  1. 11. 'll. 

as,  agnate  words,  Pownall,  Study  of  Antiqui-  agnoea  (ag-ne'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayvoia , want 
ft  , , *-?“?•]  7 „TT  of  perception,  ignorance,  < *ayvoog,  not  know- 

Agnatha  (ag  na-tna),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  ing,  < a-  priv.  + *yv6og.  voog.  contr.  vovc  per- 
agnathus,  jawless ! see  agnatlious.]  A section  ception,  mind,  akin  to  E.  know:  see  nous  and 
of  geopkilous  gastropods  destitute  of  jaws.  know.']  The  loss  of  the  power  to  distinguish 
Agnatni  (ag  na-thi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  masc.  pi.  of  the  nature  or  uses  of  any  object.  [Rare.1 
agnathuSj  jawless : see  agnatlious.]  A group  or  Agnoetse  (ag-no-e'te),  n.  pi.  [ML.;  also  mi- 
series of  neuropterous  insects,  held  by  some  as  prop.  Agnoitw;  < Gr.  ’Ayvor/ral,  heretics  so  named 
a suborder  of  the  order  Neuroptera : so  called  < ayvoeiv , be  ignorant,  < * ay  voog,  not  knowing: 


Our  bards  . . . hold  agnominations  and  enforcing  of  con- 
sonant words  or  syllables  one  upon  the  other  to  he  the 
greatest  elegance.  ...  So  have  I seen  divers  old  rhymes 
in  Italian  running  so : . . . “In  selva  salvo  a me:  Piu 
caro  cuore.”  Howell,  Letters,  i.  40. 

agnostic  (ag-nos/tik),  n.  and  a.  [(  Gr.  ayvocrog , 
unimowing,  unknown,  unknowable,  < d-  priv., 
not,  + yvutJTog,  later  form  of  yvurAg,  known,  to 
be  known  (cf.  yvuoTiicdg,  good  at  knowing), 
verbal  adj.  of  yi-yva-os-eiv,  know,  = L.  *gno-sc- 
ere,  no-sc-ere  = E.  know : see  a-18  and  gnostic. 
The  word  agnostic  was  “ suggested  by  Prof. 
Huxley  . . . in  1869.  . . . He  took  it  from  St. 
Paul’s  mention  of  the  altar  to  ‘the  Unknown 
God’  [dyvdarip  6e<g,  Acts  xvii.  23],  R.  H.  Hut- 
ton, in  letter,  . . . 1881.”  N.  E.  D.]  I.  n.  One 
, .,  of  a class  of  thinkers  who  disclaim  any  know- 
1 o acknowledge;  ledge  of  God  or  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  things. 

They  hold  that  human  knowledge  is  limited  to  experience, 
and  that  since  the  absolute  and  unconditioned,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  cannot  fall  within  experience,  we  have  no  right  to 
assert  anything  whatever  with  regard  to  it. 

I only  said  I invented  the  word  agnostic. 

Huxley,  London  Academy,  Nov.  24,  1883. 
While  the  old  Atheist  sheltered  his  vice  behind  a ram- 
part of  unbelief  where  no  appeals  could  reach  him,  the 
new  Agnostic  honestly  maintains  that  his  opinions  are  the 
very  best  foundations  of  virtue. 

F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  3. 
II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  agnostics  or  their 
doctrines;  expressing  ignorance  or  unknow- 
ableness. 


Reverse. 

Agnel  of  John  II.,  King  of  France. 
( Size  of  the  original. ) 


because  the  jaws  are  rudimentary  or  obsolete. 
The  wings  are  naked  and  not  folded  in  repose,  the  posterior 
pair  small,  sometimes  wanting ; the  antenna)  are  short, 
setaceous,  and  3- jointed ; and  the  abdomen  ends  in  two  or 
three  long,  delicate  seta).  The  group  includes  the  well- 
known  May-flies,  and  is  practically  identical  with  the 
order  Ephemerida. 

agnathia  (ag-na'thi-a),  ».  [NL.,  < agnatlms, 
jawless  (see  agnatlious),  + -ia.]  In  pathol. 
anat.,  absence  of  the  lower  jaw,  due  to  arrested 
development. 

agnathous  (ag'na-thus),  a.  [<  NL.  agnatlms, 
jawless,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + yvadog,  jaw.]  1.  With- 
out jaws ; characterized  by  the  absence  of  jaws. 


see  agneea.]  1 

century,  which  denied  the  omniscience  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  maintaining  that  God  knows 
the  past  only  by  memory,  and  the  future  only 
by  inference  from  the  present.— 2.  A sect 
of  the  sixth  century,  followers  of  Themistius, 
deacon  of  Alexandria,  who,  on  the  authority  of 
Mark  xiii.  32  ( “But  of  that  day  and  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  . . . neither  the  Son,  hut  the 
Father” ),  held  that  Christ,  asman,  was  ignorant 
of  many  things,  and  specifically  of  the  time  of 
the  day  of  judgment. 

Syd.  Sac)  Lex.-  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  An-  a °$SZ  f forwiteeimAAgnoUes. 

natha  or  Agnathi.  A^o&tse  n9-e^>  -it),  n.  One  of  the 

sgeneaS»(aa|;f  The  members^  an  a°ncifnt°Ro-  \ + 

man  family  who  traced  their  origin  and  name  oo-tlr,ilinfr,l,e('o0etlll'a\S'r-t^0^ 
to  a common  ancestor  through  the  male  line,  ^f^nloav^F C ol-ol.9-iP)>  n-  [Better  as- 
under whose  paternal  power  they  would  he  if  he  ■ - ■ ’ • - 


That  hold  thinker  in  the  third  century,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  declares  . . . that  the  process  of  theology  is, 
with  regard  to  its  doctrine  of  God,  negative  and  agnostic, 
always  “setting  forth  what  God  is  not,  rather  than  what 
^ . ..  -,  „ he  is.”  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  79. 

^ phfistian  sect  of  the  fourth  agnostically  (ag-nos'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  ag- 
enie  « nmn,aA,oY„>a  a a iiostic  manner;  from  an  agnostic  point  of  view; 

with  a tendency  or  inclination  to  agnosticism ; 
as  an  agnostic. 

agnosticism  (ag-nos'ti-sizm),  n.  [<  agnostic  + 
-ism.]  1.  The  doctrines  of  the  agnostics;  the 
doctrine  that  the  ultimate  cause  and  the  es- 
sential nature  of  things  are  unknowable,  or  at 
least  unknown. 


By  Agnosticism  I understand  a theory  of  things  which 
abstains  from  either  aflirming  or  denying  the  existence  of 
God.  It  thus  represents,  with  regard  to  Theism,  a state 
of  suspended  judgment ; and  all  it  undertakes  to  affirm  is, 
that,  upon  existing  evidence,  the  being  of  God  is  unknown. 
But  the  term  Agnosticism  is  frequently  used  in  a widely 
different  sense,  as  implying  belief  that  the  being  of  God 
is  not  merely  now  unknown,  but  must  always  remain  un- 
knowable. G:  J.  Romanes,  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  59. 

2.  Belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  agnostics. 


were  living;  hence,  in  law,  relations  exclusively 
in  the  male  line.  See  agnate. 
agnatic  (ag-nat'ik),  a.  [<  F.  agnatique,  < L. 
agnatus : see  agnate.]  Characterized  by  or  per- 
taining to  descent  by  the  male  line  of  ancestors. 
See  agnate. 


are,  and  can  be,  ignorant  of.  And”thus  we  are  thrown  A - - , 

upon  an  entirely  new  research,  constituting  anintermedi-  “?BOtheriuHL  (ag-UO-the  n-um), 


ate  section  of  philosophy,  which  we  term  the  agnoiology, 
the  theory  of  true  ignorance. 


Nevertheless,  the  constitution  of  the  [Hindu]  family  is 
entirely,  to  use  the  Roman  phrase,  agnatic ; kinship  is  _ 

counted  through  male  descents  only.  Ferner,  Inst,  of  Metaphysics,  p.  51. 

Maim,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  76.  AgnOlte,  n.  See  Agnoete. 
agnatically  (ag-nat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  ag-  agnomen  (ag-no'men),  n. ; pi.  agnomina  (-nom'- 
natic  manner ; by  means  of  agnation.  i-nS)-  P-1')  als°  adnomen  (min-),  < ad,  to,  + 

agnation  (ag-na'shon),  n.  [<  F.  agnation,  < L.  *gnomen,  nomen,  name  (=E.  name),  < *gnoscere, 
agnatio(n-),  < agnatus  : see  agnate.]  1.  Rela-  noscere,  know,  = E.  know.]  An  additional  name 
tion  by  the  father’s  side  only ; descent  from  a given  by  the  Romans  to  an  individual  in  allu- 
common  male  ancestor  and  in  the  male  line : dis-  sion  to  some  quality,  circumstance,  or  achieve- 
tinct  from  cognation,  which  includes  descent  in  ment  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  as  Afri- 
both  the  male  and  the  female  lines.  canus  added  to  the  name  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio ; 

I have  already  stated  my  belief  that  at  the  back  of  the  hence,  in  modern  use,  any  additional  name  or 
ancestor-worship  practised  by  Hindus  there  lay  a system  epithet  conferred  on  a person. 


ayvoia,  ignorance  (see  agneea),  Agnostus  (ag-nos'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aymirroc, 
+ -\oyia,  < Uyeiv,  speak  of:  see  -ology.]  In  unknown:  see  agnostic.]  A genus  of  trilohites 
metaph.,  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  ignorance,  °f  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks:  so  called  because 
which  seeks  to  determine  what  we  are  neees-  of  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  its  true  affinities. 

sarily  ignorant  of.  they  are  of  small  size  and  somewhat  semicircular  form, 

Wemustexamine  andfixwhat  ignorance  is- what  we  of  some^hefanS86'1  they  "'ay  bC  thC  larVa’  f°rm 

. [NL.,  short 

for  *agnostotherium,  < Gr.  ayvooror,  unknown 
(see  agnostic ),  + Oypiov,  a wild  beast,  < 8yp,  a 
wild  beast.]  A genus  of  extinct  mammals  of 
uncertain  affinities.  It  is  identified  by  some 
with  the  amphicyon  (which  see).  Kaup. 
agnus  (ag'nus),  n. ; pi.  agni  (-nl).  [L.,  a lamb, 

perhaps  for  *avignus,  lit.  ‘sheep-born,’  < *avis, 
older  form  of  ovis,  a sheep  (=  Skt.  avi  = Gr. 
*aFig,  *<>Fig,  %=E.  ewe,  q.  v. ; cf.  also  Gr.  apv6g, 
a lamb,  for  *aFtvog,  prop,  adj.,  < *aFi-  + -vog),  + 
-gnus  (cf.  benign,  malign),  -genus  (see  - genous ), 
< \/  *gen,  beget,  bear.]  1 . An  image  or  repre- 
sentation of  a lamb  as  emblematical  of  Christ; 
an  Agnus  Dei  (see  below). 


agnus 

They  will  kiss  a crucifix,  salute  a cross,  carry  most  de- 
voutly a scapulary,  an  agnus,  or  a set  of  beads  about  them. 

Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  331. 

2.  [cap.]  In  zool. : (a)  A genus  of  beetles. 
Burmeister,  1847.  (6)  A genus  of  fishes.  Gun- 
ther, I860.— Agnus  castus  (ltas’tus).  [L.,  supposed  to 
mean  ‘chaste  lamb’  (hence  tr.  into  G.  keuschlamrn),  but 
agnus  is  here  only  a transliteration  of  ayvos,  the  Greek 
name  of  the  tree,  and  L.  castus,  chaste,  is  added  in  allusion 
to  its  imagined  virtue  of  preserving  chastity,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  Greek  name  ayvos  to  ayvos,  chaste.]  A 
disagreeably  aromatic  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  genus 
Vitcx,  V.  Agnus-castus,  in  the  family  Verbenacece.  It  has 
digitate  leaves  and  spikes  of  purplish-blue  flowers,  and  is 
native  in  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean.  Also 
called  chaste-tree  and  Abraham’ s-balm. 

The  herbe  Agnus  castus  is  always  grene,  and  the  flowre 
therof  is  namly  callyd  Agnus  castus,  for  wyth  smelle  and 
vse  it  makyth  men  chaste  as  a lombe. 

Treuisa,  tr.  of  Barth.  Ang.  de  P.  R.,  xvii.  612.  (N.  E.  D.) 
And  wreaths  of  Agnus-castus  others  bore ; 

These  last,  who  with  those  virgin  crowns  were  drest, 
Appear’d  in  higher  honour  than  the  rest. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1. 172. 
Agnus  Dei  (del).  [LL.,  Lamb  of  God.]  (a)  Any  image 
or  representation  of  a lamb  as  emblematical  of  Christ; 


Agnus  Dei. 

(From  the  Campanile  of  Giotto,  Florence.) 

specifically,  such  a representation  with  the  nimbus  in- 
scribed with  the  cross  about  its  head,  and  supporting  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  (b)  One  of  the  titles  of  Christ.  John 
L 29.  (c)  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.  : (1)  A waxen  medallion 
blessed  by  the  pope  and  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a lamb 
bearing  the  banner  of  the  cross.  It  is  worn  by  Roman 
Catholics  as  a supplication  to  be  preserved  from  evil  by 
the  merits  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  Anciently  these  cakes  of 
wax  were  often  mounted  or  inclosed  in  precious  metals, 
etc.,  but  this  is  not  now  permitted.  Relics  of  the  saints 
were  sometimes  preserved  within  them.  (2)  A prayer,  be- 
ginning with  these  words,  said  by  the  priest  at  mass  shortly 
before  the  communion,  (d)  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  cloth  bear- 
ing the  figure  of  a lamb 
which  covers  the  com- 
munion service. — Ag- 
nus Scythicus  (sith'- 
i-kus),  the  Scythian  or 
Tatarian  lamb,  a fab- 
ulous creature,  half 
animal,  half  plant, 
formerly  believed  to 
inhabit  the  plains  bor- 
dering upon  the  Vol- 
ga ; in  reality,  the 
shaggy  rhizome  of  the 
fern  Cibotium  Baro- 
metz,  which  when  in- 
verted and  suitably 
trimmed  somewhat  re- 
sembles a small  lamb. 

ago,  agone  (a-go', 
a-gdn'),  a.  and 
adv.  [<  ME.  ago, 
agon,  agoon,  pp.  of  agon,  < AS.  agan,  go  away, 
pass  away,  go  forth,  come  to  pass  (=  G.  ergehen, 
come  to  pass ; cf.  OS.  agangan,  go  by,  = Goth. 
usgaggan,  go  forth),  < d-  4-  gan,  go : see  a-1  and 
go.  The  form  agone  is  now  obsolete  or  archa- 
ic.] I.  a.  Gone;  gone  by;  gone  away;  past; 
passed  away:  always  after  the  noun. 

Of  this  world  the  feyth  is  all  agon. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  410. 

Yonder  woman,  sir,  you  must  know  was  the  wife  of  a 
certain  learned  man  . . . who  had  long  dwelt  in  Amster- 
dam, whence,  some  good  time  agone,  he  was  minded  to 
cross  over  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  us  of  the  Massachusetts. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  iii. 

ii.  adv.  In  past  time;  in  time  gone  by: 
only  in  the  phrase  long  ago. 

0 brother,  had  you  known  our  mighty  hall, 

Which  Merlin  built  for  Arthur  long  ago ! 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 
&gOg  (a-gog '),prep.phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [Former- 
ly on  "gog,  on  gogge,  perhaps  < OF.  en  gogues : 
“ estre  en  ses  gogues,  to  be  frolick,  lusty,  lively, 
wanton,  gamesome,  all  a hoit,  in  a pleasant 
humour ; in  a vein  of  mirth,  or  in  a merry  mood” 
(lit.  be  in  his  glee),  “ gogues,  jollity,  glee,  joy- 
fulness, light-heartedness  ” (Cotgrave),  in  sing. 
gogue,  mirth,  glee  (Roquefort),  “sc  goguer,  to 


Agnus  Scythicus 
(Cibotium  Baromets). 
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be  most  frolick,  lively,  blithe,  crank,  merry,” 
etc.  (Cotgrave) ; origin  uncertain.  The  W.  gog, 
activity,  velocity,  gogi,  agitate,  shake,  appear 
to  be  unoriginal,  and  may  be  from  E.]  In  a 
state  of  eager  desire ; highly  excited  by  eager- 
ness or  curiosity;  astir. 

Or  at  the  least  yt  setts  the  harte  on  gogg.  Gascoigne. 
Cotton  Mather  came  galloping  down 
All  the  way  to  Newbury  town, 

With  his  eyes  agog  and  his  ears  set  wide. 

Whittier,  Double-headed  Snake, 
agoggled  (a-gog' Id),  a.  [<  a-  (expletive)  + 
goggled,  q.’v.]  Staring;  having  staring  eyes. 
[Rare.] 

A man  a little  agoggled  in  his  eyes. 

A.  Leighton , Trad.  Scot.  Life,  p.  8.  (N.  E.  D.) 
agometer  (a-gom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  ayetv, 
lead,  draw,  weigh,  + gerpov,  measure.]  Aform 
of  rheostat.  A mercury  agometer  is  an  instrument  for 
measuring  electrical  resistances,  or  for  varying  the  re- 
sistance of  a circuit,  by  means  of  a mercury  column  whose 
length  may  he  adjusted  as  required. 

Agomphia  (a-gom'fi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  agomphius : see  agomphious.]  A name  given 
by  Ehrenberg  to  those  rotifers  which  have  tooth- 
less jaws.  [Not  in  use.] 

agomphian  (a-gom'fi-an),  n.  One  of  the  Agom- 
phia. 

agomphiasis  (a-gom-fi'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

aydpejno f (see  agomphious)  + -iasis.]  Looseness 
of  the  teeth. 

agomphious  (a-gom'fi-us),  a.  [<  NL.  agomphius, 
<TGr.  ayd/jupiog,  without  grinders,  < a-  priv.  + yop- 
ipiog,  prop.  adj.  (se.  odovg,  tooth),  a grinder-tooth, 
a molar.]  Toothless.  N.  E.  D. 
agon1!.  An  obsolete  form  of  ago. 
agon2t  (ag'on),  n.;  pi.  agones  (a-go'nez).  [<  Gr. 
ayiiv,  contest:  see  agony.']  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a con- 
test tor  a prize,  whether  of  athletes  in  the  games 
or  of  poets,  musicians,  painters,  and  the  like. 
agone1,  a.  and  adv.  See  ago. 
agone2  (ag'on),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayuvog,  without  an 
angle,  < a-  priv.  + yuvia,  angle : see  goniometer, 
trigonometry,  etc.]  An  agonic  line.  See  agonic. 
agonic  (a-gon'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ayuvoc,  without  an 
angle:  see  agone2.]  Not  forming  an  angle. — 

Agonic  line,  an  irregular  line  connecting  those  points  on 
the  earth’s  surface  where  the  declination  of  the  magnetic 
needle  is  zero,  that  is,  where  it  points  to  the  true  north, 
and  consequently  does  not  form  an  angle  with  the  geo- 
graphical meridian.  There  are  two  principal  agonic  lines : 
one,  called  the  American  agone,  is  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  passes  northward  through  the  eastern  part 
of  Brazil,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Lake  Erie,  and 
British  America.  The  other,  called  the  Asiatic  agone,  is 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  traverses  western  Australia, 
the  Indian  ocean,  Persia,  and  .Russia,  toward  the  magnetic 
north  pole.  A third  agonic  line,  having  the  form  of  an 
oval  curve,  incloses  a part  of  eastern  Asia.  The  agonic 
lines  are  continually  changing  their  position ; that  in  the 
eastern  United  States  has  been  moving  slowly  westward 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  See  decli- 
nation and  isogonic. 

agonid  (a-gon'id),  n.  One  of  the  fishes  form- 
ing the  family  Agonidee. 

Agonidae  (a-gon'i-de),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  < Agonus 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
exemplified  by  the  genus  Agonus. 

Agoninae  (ag-o-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Agonus  + 
-inte.]  A subfamily  of  the  Agonidee,  having  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  spinous  being  well  developed, 
agonise,  agonisingly.  See  agonize,  agonizingly. 
agonist  (ag'o-nistj,  n.  [<  L.  agonista.  < Gr. 
ayomeTyc,  contestant,  pleader,  actor,  < aywvi^e- 
odat,  contend,  etc. : see  agonize.  Cf . antagonist, 
protagonist.]  1.  One  who  contends  for  the 
prize  in  public  games ; a combatant ; a cham- 
pion ; a dramatic  actor.  Also  called  agonister. 
— 2.  [cap.]  One  of  a violent  party  of  Donatists 
in  northern  Africa  in  the  fourth  century, 
agonistarch  (ag-o-nis'tark),  n.  [<  L.  agonis- 
tarcha  (in  an  inscription),  < Gr.  *ayovioTapxye, 

< ayomoTfc  (see  agonist)  + apxetv,  rule,  govern.] 
In  Gr.  antiq.,  one  who  trained  persons  to  com- 
pete in  public  games  and  contests. 

agonistert  (ag'o-nis-ter),  n.  [<  agonist  + -er1. 
+Cf.  sophister.]  Same  as  agonist,  1. 
agonistic  (ag-o-nis'tik),  a.  [<  ML.  agonisticus, 

< Gr.  ayuviaTiK&c,  < dyuvicrr/c,  agonist : see  ago- 
nist.] 1.  Pertaining  to  contests  of  strength  or 
athletic  combats,  or  to  contests  of  any  kind,  as 
a forensic  or  argumentative  contest. 

The  silver  krater  given  by  Achilles  as  an  agonistic  prize 
at  the  funeral  of  Patroklos,  which,  as  the  poet  tells  us, 
was  made  by  the  Sidonians,  and  brought  over  the  sea  by 
the  Phcenicians.  C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  289. 

2.  Combative;  polemic;  given  to  contending. 
Two  conflicting  agonistic  elements  seem  to  have  con- 
tended in  the  man,  sometimes  pulling  him  different  ways, 
like  wild  horses. 

Walt  Whitman , in  Essays  from  The  Critic,  p.  32. 

3.  Strained;  aiming  at  effect;  melodramatic. 

jsr.  e.  i). 


agony 

agonistical  (ag-o-nis'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  ago- 
nistic. 

agonistically  (ag-5-nis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
agonistic  manner.  [Rare.]  " 
agonistics  (ag-o-nis'tiks),  «.  [PI.  of  agonistic  : 
see  -ics.]  The  art  or  science  of  contending  in 
^public  games  or  other  athletic  contests, 
agonizant  (ag-o-ni'zant),  n.  [<  ML.  agoni- 
zan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  agonizare : see  agonize.]  One 
of  a Roman  Catholic  confraternity  whose  chief 
duty  it  is  to  offer  prayers  for  the  dying,  and 
more  especially  to  assist  and  pray  for  criminals 
under  sentence  of  death. 

agonize  (ag'o-niz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  agonized, 
ppr.  agonizing.  [<  F.  agoniser,  < ML.  agonizare, 
labor,  strive,  contend,  be  at  the  point  of  death, 
< Gr.  ayovtfrodai,  contend  for  a prize,  fight, 
struggle,  exert  one’s  self,  < aywv,  a contest  for 
aprize,  etc.  See  agony,  from  which  the  stronger 
sense  of  agonize  is  imported.]  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  struggle ; wrestle,  as  in  the  arena;  hence, 
to  make  great  effort  of  any  kind. — 2.  To  writhe 
with  extreme  pain ; suffer  violent  anguish. 

To  smart  and  agonise  at  every  pore. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  198. 

ii.  trans.  To  distress  with  extreme  pain; 
torture. 

He  agonized  his  mother  by  his  behaviour.  Thackeray. 
Also  spelled  agonise. 

agonizingly  (ag'o-ni-zing-li),  adv.  In  an  ago- 
nizing manner;  with  extreme  anguish.  Also 
spelled  agonisingly. 

Agonoderus  (ag-o-nod'e-rus),  n.  [NL., < Gr.  ayu- 
v°t,  jyithout  angle,  + dept/,  deipy,  neck,  throat.] 
A genus  of  Cara- 
hulas,  comprising  a 
moderate  number 
of  species  of  very 
small  or  medium- 
sized beetles  pecu- 
liar to  temperate 
America.  It  is  not 
readily  defined  either  by 
structural  eliaracteror  by 
general  appearance,  and 
the  smaller  species,  which 
are  of  nearly  uniform 
light-brown  or  testaceous 
color,  are  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  simi- 
larly colored  species  of 
other  genera.  A.pallipes 
(Fabricius),  one  of  the 
commonest  species,  is 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a pale-yellowish 
color.  Its  elytra  have  a wide  black  stripe,  divided  by  the 
suture ; the  disk  of  the  prothorax  is  usually  marked  with  a 
large  black  spot,  and  the  head  is  always  black.  Most  of 
the  species  in  the  United  States  are  extremely  abundant, 
especially  in  moist  places,  and  are  readily  attracted  by  light. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  earlier  stages, 
agonoid  (ag'6-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Agonus  + -oid.] 

1.  a.  Having’  the  characters  of  the  Agonidee. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Agonidw  ; an  agonid. 

agonothete  (a-go'no-thet),  n.  [<  L.  agonotheta 
and  agonothetes,  <Gr.  ayuvoderyg,  < ayuv,  contest, 
+ Ti-de-vat,  place,  appoint:  see  theme,  thesis, 
etc.]  One  of  the  officials  who  presided  over 
public  games  in  ancient  Greece  and  awarded 
the  prizes. 

agonothetic  (a-go-no-thet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ayuvo- 
tfeTiKdg,  < a yuvoOfryg:  see  agonothete.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  office  of  agonothete. 

Agonus  (ag'o-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
■)6vv,  knee  (taken  in  the  sense  of  ‘joint’),  = E. 
knee.]  A genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Agonidee.  Bloch,  1801.  Also  called  Aspido- 
phorus.  A.  cataphractus  (Asp.  europeeus)  is  the 
sea-poacher  or  pogge. 

agony  (ag'o-ni),  n. ; pi.  agonies  (-niz).  [<  ME. 

agonie,  < OF.  agonie,  < LL.  aejonia,  < Gr.  ayuvia, 
a contest,  struggle,  agony,  ori^.  a contest  for  a 
prize  at  the  public  games,  < ayuv,  a contest, 
wrestle,  a place  of  contest,  an  assembly  (see 
agon2),  < ayetv,  assemble,  bring  together,  lead, 
drive,  move,  etc.,  =L.  agere:  see  agent,  act,  etc. 
Cf.  agonize,  etc.]  1.  A violent  contest  or  strug- 
gle. [Rare.] 

Till  he  have  thus  denudatea  himself  of  all  these  incum- 
brances, he  is  utterly  unqualified  for  these  agonies. 

Decay  of  Christ.  Piety,  p.  408. 

2.  The  struggle,  frequently  unconscious,  that 
often  precedes  natural  death:  in  this  sense  of- 
ten used  in  the  plural : as,  he  is  in  the  agonies  of 
death. — 3.  Extreme,  and  generally  prolonged, 
bodily  or  mental  pain;  intense  suffering;  hence, 
intense  mental  excitement  of  any  kind:  as,  the 
agony  of  suspense  or  uncertainty. 

A great  agony 
Of  hope  strove  in  her. 

IF.  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IL  316. 


Ag'onoderus  dorsalis  (Le  Conte). 
Vertical  line  shows  natural  size. 


for  scraping  in  the  earth.  The  dentition  is  unique,*  the 
grooving  of  the  second  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw  distinguish- 
ing this  genus  from  all  others  whose  dental  system  is 
known.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a rat,  and  not  unlike  one  in 
general  appearance.  See  aliniqui  and  Solenodon. 

agouti  (a-go'ti),  n.  [<  F.  agouti,  acouti,  < Sp. 
aguti,  < Galibi  agouty,  Tupi  aguti,  acuti.] 
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A solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

Byron , Don  Juan,  ii.  53. 

Continued  agony  is  followed  by  exhaustion,  which  in  fee- 
ble persons  may  be  fatal.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 29. 

4.  In  a special  sense,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.— Agony  column,  the 
column  of  a newspaper  which  contains  advertisements 
relating  to  lost  relatives  and  friends  and  other  personal 
matters : so  called  from  the  apparent  distress  of  the  adver- 
tisers. [English,  and  chiefly  in  London.]  = Syn.  3.  Agony, 

Anguish,  Pang,  Torture,  Torment,  throe,  paroxysm,  ache. 

These  all  denote  forms  of  excruciating  pain  of  the  body 
or  the  mind.  Agony  is  pain  so  extreme  as  to  cause  strug- 
gling ; it  is  general  rather  than  local  pain.  Anguish  is, 
in  the  body,  commonly  local,  as  the  anguish  of  amputa- 
tion, and  transient.  Pang  is  brief  and  intermittent;  it 
is  a paroxysm,  spasm,  throe,  thrill,  or  throb  of  pain ; in 
the  mind  there  may  be  the  pangs  of  remembrance,  etc., 
and  in  the  body  the  pangs  of  hunger,  etc.  The  agonies  or 
pangs  of  dissolution ; the  anguish  of  a fresh  bereavement. 

Torture  and  torment  are  by  derivation  pains  that  seem  to 
wrench  or  rack  the  body  or  mind ; they  are  the  most  power- 
ful of  these  words.  Torment  expresses  a more  permanent 
state  than  torture.  See  pain. 

The  octopus  had  seized  his  left  arm,  causing  dreadful 
agony  by  the  fastening  of  its  suckers  upon  the  limb. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  vii. 

One  fire  burns  out  another’s  burning, 

One  pain  is  lessen’d  by  another’s  anguish. 

‘ Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  i.  2. 

That  last  glance  of  love  which  becomes  the  sharpest 
pang  of  sorrow.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xliii. 

Suspense  in  news  is  torture  ; speak  them  out. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1569. 

O,  that  torment  should  not  be  confined 
To  the  body’s  wounds  and  sores  ! 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  606. 
agoodt  (a-gud'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  as,  on, 
in,  + good.  Cf.  the  phrase  in  good  earnest.]  In 
earnest ; heartily. 

I made  her  weep  a-good.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  4. 

The  world  laughed  agood  at  these  jests. 

Annin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608.  ( Halliwell .)  agracet,  V.  t.  See  aggrace. 
agora  (ag'o-ra),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayopa,  assembly,  mar-  agraffe  (a-graf'),  n.  [AlsOj 


agree 


Pertaining  to  or  char- 


family  Solenodontidce.  it  is  so  puzzling  to  natural-  agraphic  (a-graf 'ik),  a. 
ists  thatit  has  received  the  nameof  S.  paradoxus.  It  has  aeterized  liv  nDrnnhin 

the  fur,  ears,  and  tail  of  the  opossum,  but  the  teeth  and  n a‘  a ^ , 

elongated  nose  of  the  shrew.  Its  feet  terminate  in  five  “Sxappe  ,a-grap  ),  n.  came  as  agraffe,  1. 
toes,  and  the  long  claws  are  curved  and  evidently  adapted  agrarian  (a-gra'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  anra- 
-rn„  nMlS,  field,  country,  land,  = E.  acre,  q.v. ; 


Agouti  ( Dasyprocta  agouti). 

The  American  name  of  several  species  of  rodent 
mammals  of  the  genus  Dasyprocta  and  family 
Dasyproctidas.  The  common  agouti,  or  yellow-rumped 
cavy,  D.  agouti,  is  of  the  size  of  a rabbit.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  brownish,  with  a mixture  of  red  and  black ; 
the  belly  yellowish.  Three  varieties  are  mentioned,  all 
peculiar  to  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  bur- 
rows in  the  ground  or  in  hollow  trees,  lives  on  vegetables, 
doing  much  injury  to  the  sugar-cane,  is  as  voracious  as  a 
pig,  and  makes  a similar  grunting  noise.  It  holds  its  food 
in  its  fore  paws,  like  a squirrel.  When  scared  or  angry 
its  hair  becomes  erect,  and  it  strikes  the  ground  with  its 
hind  feet.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  of  agreeable  taste,  and 
the  animal  is  pursued  as  game  in  Brazil.  Also  spelled 
aguti  and  agouty. ^ See  acouchy  and  Dasyprocta. 


agrariai  leges,  laws  relating  to  the  division  of 
the  public  lands  among  the  poorer  citizens; 
agrarii,  n.  pi.,  those  who  favored  such  laws.] 

1.  a.  1.  Relating  to  lands,  especially  public 
lands ; pertaining  to  the  equal  or  uniform  divi- 
sion of  land. 

His  grace’s  landed  possessions  are  irresistibly  inviting  to 
an  agrarian  experiment.  Burke. 

2.  Growing  in  fields ; wild : said  of  plants. 

We  believe  that  the  charlock  is  only  an  agrarian  form 
of  Brassica. 

Prof.  Buckman,  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  Adv.  of  Sci.,  1861. 

3.  Rural — Agrarian  laws,  in  ancient  Home,  laws 
regulating  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
citizens ; hence,  in  modern  use,  laws  relating  to  or  provid- 
ing for  changes  in  the  tenure  of  landed  property.— Agra- 
rian murder,  agrarian  outrage,  a murder  or  an  outrage 
brought  about  by  some  dispute  concerning  the  occupancy 
of  land,  or  by  general  discontent  among  tenants  or  the  rural 
classes.— Agrarian  region,  the  name  proposed  by  H.  C 
Watson  for  that  altitudinal  zone  of  vegetation  within  which 
grain  can  he  cultivated. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  favors  an  equal  division 
of  property,  especially  landed  property,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a country,  or  a change  in 
the  tenure  of  land.  Hence,  sometimes  applied  to  agi- 
tators accused  of  leveling  tendencies  or  of  hostile  designs 
against  the  holders  of  property,  as  to  certain  political  par- 
ties at  different  times  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  party  [the  Equal  Rights  party,  1835,  nicknamed 
Locofocos]  was  arrayed  in  the  habiliments  of  a real  bug- 
bear. Agrarians  was  the  accursed  name  to  be  fastened 
on  them,  and  to  make  them  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of 
all  those  who  took  any  interest  in  law  or  social  order. 

H.  von  Holst,  Const.  Hist,  (trans.),  II.  397. 

2.  The  land  itself.  [Rare.] 


a historical  The  agrarian  in  America  is  divided  among  the  common 


ket-place,  < aydpeiv,  call  together,  assemble.]’  *term>  agrappe,  aggrappe ; < F.  agrafe,  formerly  people  in  every  state. 
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In  ancient  Greece  : ( a ) A popular  political  as- 
sembly ; any  meeting  of  the  people,  especially 
for  the  promulgation  or  discussion  of  laws  or 
public  measures.  Hence  — ( b ) The  chief  pub- 
lic square  and  market-place  of  a town,  in  which 
such  meetings  were  originally  held,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Roman  forum.  The  agora  usually  occu- 
pied the  site  about  the  original  public  fountain  or  well  of 
a settlement,  which  was  the  natural  place  of  reunion  for 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  often  surrounded  by  colonnades 
and  public  buildings ; sometimes  public  buildings  and 
temples  stood  within  it.  In  some  instances  a large  open 
space  was  reserved  for  public  meetings,  and  the  remain- 
der was  variously  subdivided  for  purposes  of  traffic.  It 
was  customary  to  erect  in  the  agora  altars  to  the  gods 
and  statues  of  heroes  anil  others,  and  sometimes,  as  at 
Athens,  it  was  adorned  with  alleys  of  trees. 

agoranome  (ag'o-ra-nom"),  n.  [<  L.  agorano- 
mus,  < Gr.  ayopavopop,  clerk  of  the  market,  < ayopa , 
market,  + vepeiv,  manage,  rule.]  One  of  those 
magistrates  in  a Greek  city  who  had  charge  of 
the  inspection  of  the  markets,  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  of  public  health.  Their  func- 
tions corresponded  to  those  of  the  Roman 
ediles. 

agoraphobia  (ag'o-ra-fo'bi-ii),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayopa, 
market-place  (see  agora),  + -poffa,  fear : see 
-phobia.]  In  patliol.,  a dread  of  crossing  open 
spaces,  such  as  open  squares,  city  parks,  etc. : 
a feature  of  some  cases  of  neurasthenia. 

agostadero  (ii-go-sta-da'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  a sum- 
mer pasture,  < agostar,  pasture  cattle  on  stub- 
ble in  summer,  dial,  plow  in  August,  < Agosto, 
August,  harvest-time,  harvest.]  A place  for 
pasturing  cattle.  [Used  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  settled  by  Spaniards.] 

agouara  (a-go-a'ra),  n.  [Native  name  in  South 
America.]  A species  of  racoon,  Procyon  can- 
crivorus,  about  the  size  of  a fox.  it  is  a native  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  eats  all  kinds  of  crus- 
taceans and  mollusks,  marine  and  terrestrial ; from  this 
habit  it  is  also  called  tile  crab-eating  racoon. 

agoumenos  (a-go'me-nos),  n.  Same  as  liegu- 
menos. 


agraffe,  “agraphe,  a clasp,  hook,  brace,  grap- 
ple, hasp”  (Cotgrave),  also  * agrappe  (Walloon 
agrap ),  < a-  + grappe,  < ML.  grappa,  < OHG. 
chrapfo,  G.  Tcrapfe,  a hook:  see  grape,  grapple.] 
1 . A clasp  or  hook,  used  in  armor  or  in  ordinary 
costume,  fastening  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
modern  hook  and  eye,  often  made  into  a large 
and  rich  ornament  by  concealing  the  hook  itself 
beneath  a jeweled,  engraved,  embossed,  or  en- 


The  plate  is 

a ring  Dehind  the  otKer. 
frai^ais.") 


Agraffe  — 13th  century. 

two  parts;  a hook  behind  the  left-hand  piece  enters 
( From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “ Diet,  du  Mobilief 


J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  359. 

3.  An  agrarian  law.  [Rare.] 
agrarianism  (a-gra'ri-an-izm),  n.  [<  agrarian 
+ -ism.]  1.  Theprineiple  or  theory  of  an  equal 
or  uniform  division  of  lands ; more  generally, 
any  theory  involving  radical  changes  in  the 
tenure  of  land,  as  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
private  property  in  it,  and  advocacy  of  its  dis- 
tribution and  control  by  the  government. — 2. 
The  movement  or  agitation  in  favor  of  agrarian 
views,  or  for  the  establishment  of  more  favor- 
able conditions  in  the  use  of  land ; violence  ex- 
ercised in  pursuit  of  this  object. 

Every  county  board,  every  central  council,  however  lim- 
ited its  legal  powers,  may  become  a focus  for  agrarianism 
or  sedition.  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  319. 

agrarianize  (a-gra'ri-an-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
agrarianized,  ppr.  agrarianizing.  [<  agrarian 
+ -ize.  ] 1 . To  distribute,  as  public  lands,  among 
the  people. — 2.  To  imbue  with  ideas  of  agra- 
rianism. N.  E.  D. 

Agra  work.  See  work. 
agret,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  See  agree. 
agreablet,  agreabletet.  Obsolete  forms  of 
agreeable,  agreeability. 

agreet,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME.  agree,  agre 
(also  in  forms  in  gree,  at  gree,  to  gree),  < OF.  a 
gre  (F.  a gri),  favorably,  according  to  one’s 
will*  at  pleasure : a (<  L.  ad),  to,  at ; gre,  earlier 
gred,  gret,  that  which  pleases,  < ML.  gratum, 
will,  pleasure,  neut.  of  L.  grains,  pleasing:  see 
grateful.  Cf.  agree,  v.]  T ’ - — 

in  a friendly  manner. 

But  toke  agree  alle  hool  my  play. 

Bom.  of  the  Bose,  I.  4349. 


In  good  part;  kindly; 


Agouta  ( Solenodon  paradoxus). 

agouta  (a-go'ta),  n.  [Native  name.]  An  in- 
sectivorous mammal  peculiar  to  Hayti,  the 
type-member  of  the  genus  Solenodon  and  of  the 


ameled  plate:  as,  “an  agraffe  set  with  bril- 
liants,” Scott,  Ivanhoe.  Also  agrappe,  fermail. 

Amongst  the  treasures  is  the  Crowne  of  Charlemagne, 
his  7 foote  high  scepter  and  hand  of  justice,  the  agraffe  of 
liis  royall  mantle  beset  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  his 
sword,  belt  and  spurrs  of  gold. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  12,  1643. 
2.  A device  for  preventing  the  vibration  of 
that  part  of  a piano-string  which  is  between 
the  pin  and  the  bridge. — 3.  A small  cramp- 
iron  used  by  builders. 

agrammatism  (a-gram'a-tizm),  ii.  [<  Gr. 
aypapparog,  without  learning  (<  a-priv.  + ypa/i- 
fiffr-),  a letter),  + -ism.]  In  patliol.,  inability 
to  form  a grammatical  sentence, 
agrammatistt  (a-gram'a-tist),  n.  [As  agram- 
* mat-ism  + -ist.]  An  illiterate  person.  Bailey. 
agraphia  (a-graf'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ -ypaffia,  < ypa<f>siv,  write.]  A form  of  cere- 
bral disorder  in  which  there  is  a partial  or  total 
loss  of  the  power  of  expressing  ideas  by  written 
symbols. 


agree  (a-gre'),  v.  [<  ME.  agreen,  < OF.  agreer,  F. 
agreer  = Pr.  agreiar,  from  the  OF.  phrase  a gre, 
favorably,  according  to  one’s  will,  at  pleasure : 
see  agree,  adv.]  I.  intrans.  A.  With  a person- 
al or  personified  subject,  in  which  case  agree 
is  either  used  absolutely  or  is  followed  by  with 
before  the  agreeing  object,  and  by  upon,  on,  for, 
to,  or  in,  and  sometimes  with,  before  the  object 
or  condition  of  the  agreement;  the  latter  may 
be  expressed  by  an  infinitive  or  a clause.  1 . To 
be  of  one  mind ; harmonize  in  opinion  or  feel- 
ing: as,  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  the 
law  all  the  parties  agree. 

Science  . . . agrees  with  common  sense  in  demanding  a 
belief  in  real  objective  bodies,  really  known  as  causes  of  the 
various  phenomena,  the  laws  and  interrelations  of  which 
it  investigates.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  89. 

2.  To  live  in  concord  or  without  contention; 
harmonize  in  action;  be  mutually  accordant 
in  intercourse  or  relation. 

How  dost  thou  and  thy  master  agree  t 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 


agree 

3.  To  come  to  one  opinion  or  mind ; come  to  an 
arrangement  or  understanding ; arrive  at  a set- 
tlement. 

Agree  with’ thine  adversary  quickly.  Mat.  v.  25. 

They  agree , he  to  command,  they  to  obey. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  88. 

Where  an  ambiguous  question  arises  between  two  gov- 
ernments, there  is,  if  they  cannot  agree,  no  appeal  except 
to  force.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a penny?  Mat.  xx.  13. 

Make  not  a city  feast  of  it,  to  let  the  meat  cool  ere  we 
can  agree  upon  the  first  place.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  6. 

Society  seems  to  have  agreed  to  treat  fictions  as  realities, 
and  realities  as  fictions.  Emerson,  Clubs. 

4.  To  yield  assent;  consent;  rarely,  express 
concurrence:  as,  lie  agreed  to  accompany  the 
ambassador. 

Agree  to  any  covenants.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  5. 

Agree  with  his  demands  to  the  point. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

The  tyrant  would  have  agreed  to  all  that  the  nation  de- 
manded. Macaulay,  Burleigh. 

B.  With  a thing  or  things  for  the  subject,  in 
which  case  agree  now  takes  no  preposition  ex- 
cept with  or  in  after  it,  though  formerly  to  was 
also  so  used.  5.  To  be  consistent;  harmonize; 
not  to  conflict, or  be  repugnant:  as,  this  story 
agrees  with  what  has  been  related  by  others. 

Their  witness  agreed  not  together.  Mark  xiv.  56. 

When  we  possess  ourselves  with  the  utmost  security  of 
the  demonstration,  that  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  what  do  we  more  but  perceive 
that  equality  to  two  right  ones  does  necessarily  agree  to, 
and  is  inseparable  from,  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  ? 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  v.  1. 
A wild-rose  roofs  the  ruined  shed, 

And  that  and  summer  well  agree. 

Coleridge , A Day  Dream. 

6.  To  resemble  ; be  similar;  be  applicable  or 
appropriate;  tally;  match;  correspond;  coin- 
cide: as,  the  picture  does  not  agree  with  the 
original. 

They  all  agree  in  having  for  their  object  deliverance 
from  the  evils  of  time. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  iii.  5. 

His  system  of  theology  agreed  with  that  of  the  Puritans. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

7.  To  suit ; be  accommodated  or  adapted : as, 
the  same  food  does  not  agree  with  every  consti- 
tution.— 8.  In  gram.,  to  correspond  in  number, 
case,  gender,  or  person : as,  a verb  must  agree 
with  its  subject.  =Syn.  To  accord  (with),  concur  (in), 
subscribe  (to),  promise,  engage,  undertake.  See  list  under 
accede. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  settle;  determine;  arrange. 

He  saw  from  far  . . . 

Some  troublous  uprore  or  contentious  fray, 

Whereto  he  drew  in  hast  it  to  agree. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  3. 

I do  believe  the  two  Pretenders  had,  privately,  agreed 
the  matter  beforehand.  Gray. 

[This  use  of  the  verb  agree  is  now  obsolete  except  in  the 
impersonal  phrase  it  is  agreed,  and  in  a few  legal  and  busi- 
ness expressions : as,  the  account  has  been  agreed. 

It  is  thus  agreed 

That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclaim'd  in  France. 

Shak. , 1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  4.] 

2f.  To  agree  with ; suit. 

If  harm  agree  me,  wherto  pleyne  I thenne? 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  409. 
Case  agreed  or  stated.  See  case i. 
agreeability  (a-gre-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [Mod.  form 
of  ME.  agreablete,  < OP.  agreablete  (=  Pr.  agra- 
dabletat),  < agreable  : see  agreeable  and  -bility.] 
The  quality  of  being  agreeable;  easiness  of 
disposition ; agreeableness. 

A1  fortune  is  blisful  to  a man  by  the  agreablete  or  by  the 
egalite  of  hym  that  suffereth  it.  Chaucer,  Boethius. 

She  was  all  good  humour,  spirits,  sense,  and  agreeabili- 
ty. (Surely  I may  make  words  when  at  a loss,  if  Dr.  John- 
son does.)  Mme.  D’Arblay,  Diary,  I.  42. 

agreeable  (a-gre'a-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  agreable,  < OP. 
agreable  (Fi  agreable),  < agreer:  see  agree,  r.] 
X.  Suitable;  conformable;  correspondent:  ap, 
conduct  agreeable  to  the  moral  law. 

Though  they  embraced  not  this  practice  of  burning,  yet 
entertained  they  many  ceremonies  agreeable  unto  Greek 
and  Roman  obsequies.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-Burial,  i. 
[In  this  sense  agreeable  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used  for 
agreeably : as,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  house 
took  up  the  report  of  the  committee.] 

2.  Pleasing,  either  to  the  mind  or  to  the  senses ; 
to  one’s  liking:  as,  agreeable  manners;  fruit 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 

There  was  something  extremely  agreeable  in  the  cheer- 
ful flow  of  animal  spirits  of  the  little  man. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  260. 

My  idea  of  an  agreeable  person,  said  Hugo  Bohun,  is  a 
person  who  agrees  with  me.  Disraeli. 

3.  Willing  or  ready  to  agree  or  consent:  now 
used  only  or  chiefly  as  a colloquialism. 

These  Frenchmen  give  unto  the  said  captain  of  Calais  a 
great  sum  of  money,  so  that  he  will  be  but  content  and 
agreeable  that  they  may  enter  into  the  said  town. 

Latimer. 
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I’ll  meet  you  there,  and  bring  my  wife  that  is  to  be.  . . . 
You’re  agreeable  ? Dickens. 

4f.  Agreeing  one  with  another ; concordant. 

These  manifold  and  agreeable  testimonies  of  the  olde 
and  new  writers.  Author  of  1596,  quoted  by  F.  Ilall. 
= Syn.  1.  Fitting,  befitting,  appropriate,  consonant  (with). 
— 2.  Pleasing,  etc.  See  pleasant. 

agreeableness  (a-gre'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  agreeable,  (a)  Suitableness ; 
conformity ; consistency : as,  the  agreeableness  of  virtue 
to  the  laws  of  God.  (b)  The  quality  of  pleasing;  that 
quality  which  gives  satisfaction  or  moderate  pleasure  to 
the  mind  or  senses : as,  agreeableness  of  manners ; there  is 
an  agreeableness  in  the  taste  of  certain  fruits. 

We  have  entered  into  a contract  of  mutual  agreeable- 
ness for  the  space  of  an  evening. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  x. 
(cf)  Concordance  ; harmony ; agreement. 

The  agreeableness  between  man  and  other  parts  of  crea- 
tion. Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

agreeably  (a-gre'a-bli),  adv.  [<  ME.  agreable- 
hj : see  agreeable  and  -h/2.]  In  an  agreeable 
manner,  (a)  Suitably;  consistently;  conformably.  See 
remark  under  agreeable,  1. 

The  effect  of  which  is,  that  marriages  grow  less  frequent, 
agreeably  to  the  maxim  above  laid  down.  Paley. 

Reason  requires  us,  when  we  speak  of  Christianity,  to 
expound  the  phrase  agreeably  to  history,  if  we  mean  to 
claim  on  its  behalf  the  authority  of  civilized  man. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  189. 
(6)  Pleasingly ; in  an  agreeable  manner ; in  a manner  to 
give  pleasure : as,  to  be  agreeably  entertained  with  a dis- 
course. 

The  years  which  he  [Temple]  spent  at  the  Hague  seem 
...  to  have  passed  very  agreeably. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

We  were  also  most  agreeably  surprised  by  die  beauty  of 
the  scenery.  Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xxii. 
(cf)  Alike  ; in  the  same  or  a similar  manner  ; similarly. 

With  hem  that  every  fortune  receyven  agreablely  or 
egaly  [equally].  Chaucer,  Boethius. 

Armed  both  agreeably.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  3. 

agreeinglyf  (a-gre'ing-li),  adv.  In  conformity 
*to.  Sheldon.  ** 

agreement  (a-gre'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  agrement , 
\ OF.  agrement , F.  agrement:  see  agree , v.f  and 
- ment]  1.  The  state  of  agreeing  or  of  being 
in  accord,  (a)  Concord ; harmony ; conformity ; resem- 
blance ; suitableness. 

What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ? 

2 Cor.  vi.  16. 

Knowledge  is  represented  as  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  repugnance  of  our  ideas,  not  with  things, 
but  with  one  another ; in  some  cases  the  agreement  being 
seen  intuitively  or  directly,  and  in  others  by  a process  in 
which  there  may  be  more  or  less  certainty. 

McCosh,  Locke’s  Theory,  § 2. 
(6)  Union  of  opinions  or  sentiments ; harmony  in  feeling ; 
absence  of  dissension : as,  a good  agreement  subsists  among 
the  members  of  the  council. 

With  dim  lights  and  tangled  circumstance  they  tried  to 
shape  their  thought  and  deed  in  noble  agreement. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Prelude, 
(c)  In  gram.,  correspondence  of  words  in  respect  of  num- 
ber, gender,  etc.  See  agree,  v.,  I.,  8.  (d)  In  logic,  capability 
of  being  true  together : said  of  terms. 

2.  The  act  of  coming  to  a mutual  arrangement ; 
a bargain,  contract,  covenant,  or  treaty : as,  be 
made  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  a house. 

Make  an  agreement  with  me  by  a present. 

2 Ki.  xviii.  31. 

An  agreement,  if  it  involve  an  unlawful  act  or  the  pre- 
vention of  lawful  acts  on  the  part  of  others,  is  plainly  un- 
lawful. Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 42. 

3.  Agreeable  quality  or  circumstance;  agree- 
ableness: generally  in  the  plural.  [A  Galli- 
cism, now  often  written  as  French,  agrements.~\ 

This  figure,  says  he,  wants  a certain  gay  air ; it  has  none 
of  those  charms  and  agreements. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  III.  52. 
Agreement  for  insurance,  an  agreement  preliminary  to 
the  filling  out  and  delivery  of  a policy 
with  specific  stipulations. — External 
agreement.  See  external.— Memo- 
randum of  agreement.  See  memoran- 
dum.— Method  of  agreement.  See 
method. — Non-importation  agree- 

ment, an  agreement  made  between  the 
American  colonies  at  Philadelphia,  Oct. 

20,  1774,  not  to  import  anything  from 
or  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land or  the  West  Indies.  This  action  was 
taken  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  passage 
by  Parliament  of  certain  acts  for  raising 
revenue  in  America. 

agreget,  agregget,  v.  See  ag- 

gredge. 

agrenon  (a-gre'non),  n.  [Gr. 
aypyvov,  a net,  a net-like  woolen 
robe.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a net-like 
woolen  garment  worn  by  bac- 
chanals and  soothsayers, 
agrestial  (a-gres'tial),  a.  [<L. 
agrestis : see  agrestic .]  1.  In- 

habiting the  fields. — 2.  In  bot.,  growing  wild 
in  cultivated  land,  [Hare.] 


wearing  the  Agre- 
non, found  at  Ha- 
drian’s Villa  near 
Tivoli. 


agriculturist 

agrestic  (a-gres'tik),  a.  [<  L.  agrestis,  rural, 
rustic,  < ager,  field:  see  agrarian  and  acre.] 
Rural;  rustic;  pertaining  to  fields  or  the  coun- 
try; unpolished.  [Rare.] 

Cowley  retreated  into  solitude,  where  he  found  none  of 
the  agrestic  charms  of  the  landscapes  of  his  muse. 

I.  I)' Israeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  I.  64 

agrestical  (a-gres'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  agrestic. 
agrevet,  t).  t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  aggrieve. 
agria  (ag'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayptog,  wild, 
savage,  malignant,  < aypog,  field,  = E.  acre,  q. 
v.]  Same  as  herpes. 

agricolationt  (a-grik-o-la'shqn),  n.  [<  L.  agri- 
colatio(n-),  < agricolari,  cultivate  land,  < agri- 
cola, a cultivator  of  land,  farmer : see  agricole.'] 
Cultivation  of  the  soil.  Coekeram. 
agricole  (ag'ri-kol),  n.  [<  P.  agricole,  < L.  agri- 
cola, a farmer,  < ager,  field  (see  acre),  + colere, 
till.]  A husbandman ; a rustic.  N.E.D.  [Rare.] 
agricolistt  (a-grik'o-list),  n.  [<  L.  agricola, 
farmer  (see  agricole),  + - ist .]  An  agriculturist. 

The  pasture  and  the  food  of  plants 
First  let  the  young  agricolist  lie  taught. 

Dodsley’s  Coll,  of  Poems,  Agriculture. 

agricolous  (a-grik'6-lus),  a.  [<  L.  agricola 
farmer  (see  agricole),  + -ows.]  Agricultural. 
Sydney  Smith. 

agriciiltor  (ag'ri-kul-tor),  n.  [L. , better  written 
separately,  agri  cultorj tiller  of  land:  agri,  gen. 
of  ager,  land,  field  (see  acre)-,  cultor,  tiller,  < 
colere,  till,  cultivate.  Cf.  agricole .]  A tiller  of 
+the  ground ; a farmer ; a husbandman.  [Rare.] 
agricultural  (ag-ri-kul'tur-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  connected  with,  or  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  life 
has  almost  always  been  effected  by  means  of  slavery. 

D.  W.  Boss,  German  Land-holding,  p.  3. 

Agricultural  ant,  a kind  of  ant  which  clears  the  ground 
of  verdure  in  the  vicinity  of  its  nest.  Such  a species  is 
Pogonomyrmex  barbatus  of  Texas,  which  cuts  down  all 
the  herbage  within  ten  or  tw'elve  feet  of  its  nest. — Agri- 
cultural chemistry,  a branch  of  chemistry  treating  of 
the  composition  and  chemical  properties  of  plants,  soils, 
manures,  feeding-stuffs  for  cattle,  etc.— Agricultural 
Children  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1873  (36  and  37  Viet, 
c.  67)  which  restricts  the  employment  of  children  in  agri- 
cultural work  and  provides  for  their  education.— Agri- 
cultural engine,  a portable  steam-motor  for  general  work 
on  a farm.  See  traction-engine  and  steam-plow. — Agri- 
cultural Gangs  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1867  (30  and 
31  Viet.  c.  130)  which  regulates  the  contracting  of  women 
and  children  to  labor  on  farms. — Agricultural  geology, 
that  branch  of  geology  which  treats  of  the  resources  of  a 
country  in  respect  of  soils,  subsoils,  subjacent  strata,  and 
mineral  fertilizers.— Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  two 
English  statutes  of  1875  and  1883,  as  to  the  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  the  settlement  of  their  disputes,  and  com- 
pensation for  improvements.— Agricultural  society,  a 
society  for  promoting  agricultural  interests,  such  as  the 
improvement  of  land,  of  implements,  of  the  breeds  of  cat- 
tle, etc. 

agriculturalist  (ag-ri-kul'tur-al-ist),  n.  [<  ag- 
ricultural + -ist.  Cf.  naturalist .]  Same  as  agri- 
culturist. 

Every  truly  practical  man,  whether  he  be  merchant, 
mechanic,  or  agriculturalist,  transmutes  his  experience 
into  intelligence,  until  his  will  operates  with  the  celerity 
of  instinct.  Whipple,  Lit.  and  Life,  p.  194. 

agriculturally  (ag-ri-kul'tur-al-i),  adv.  As  re- 
gards agriculture  or  agricultural  purposes. 

The  dissolved  constituents  of  sewage  — by  far  the  most 
valuable  portion  agriculturally. 

Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  XXII.  8836. 

agriculture  (ag'ri-kul-tur),  n.  [<  F.  agricul- 
ture, < L.  agricultura,  better  written  separately, 
agri  cultura,  tilling  of  land:  agri,  gen.  of  ager, 
field ; cultura,  tilling,  cultivation : see  agricultor 
and  culture.]  The  cultivation  of  the  ground; 
especially,  cultivation  with  the  plow  and  in  large 
areas  in  order  to  raise  food  for  man  and  beast ; 
husbandry;  tillage;  farming.  Theoretical  agri  ml- 
ture,  or  the  theory  of  agriculture, is  a science  comprehending 
in  its  scope  the  nature  and  properties  of  soils,  the  different 
sorts  of  plants  and  seeds  fitted  for  them,  the  composition 
and  qualities  of  manures,  and  the  rotation  of  crops,  and 
involving  a knowledge  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  kindred 
sciences.  Practical  agriculture,  or  husbandry,  is  an  art 
comprehending  all  the  labors  of  the  field  and  of  the  farm- 
yard, such  as  preparing  the  land  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed  or  plants,  sowing  and  planting,  rearing  and  gathering 
the  crops,  care  of  fruit-trees  and  domestic  animals,  dis- 
position of  products,  etc. — Bachelor  of  agriculture,  a 
degree,  corresponding  to  bachelor  of  arts  or  of  science, 
conferred  by  agricultural  colleges.  Often  abbreviated  to 
B.  Agr. — Chamber  of  Agriculture,  an  association  of 
agriculturists  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  agriculture. — Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  See  de- 
partment. 

agriculturism  (ag-ri-kul'tur-izm),  n.  [<  agri- 
culture + -ism.]  The  artfor  science  of  agricul- 
ture. [Rare.] 

agriculturist  (ag-ri-kul'tur-ist),  n.  [<  agricul- 
ture + -ist]  One  occupied  in  cultivating  the 
ground;  a husbandman.  Also  written  agricul- 
turalist. 


agriculturist 

They  preferred  the  produce  of  their  flocks  to  that  of 
theu-  lands,  and  were  shepherds  instead  of  agriculturists. 

Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  i. 
Ciesar  tells  us  that  the  natives  [of  Britain]  in  his  time 
were  nut  generally  agriculturists , but  lived  on  milk  and 
meat,  and  clothed  themselves  with  skins. 

G.  Bawlinson,  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  134. 

agrieft  (a-gref'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [ME.  also 
agree/,  agref  agreve;  < «3  + grief  A 1.  In  grief. 
Chaucer.  — 2.  Amiss ; 
unkindly.  Chaucer. 

agrievancet,  agrievet. 

See  aggrievance , ag- 
grieve. 

& griffes  (a  gref).  [F. : 

to,  with;  griffes,  pi. 
olgriffe,  claw:  see  griff.'] 

(Held  or  secured)  by 
claws  or  clamps,  as  a 
stone  in  a ring.  The 
clamps  used  for  this 
purpose  in  ancient  jewelry  are  often  of  con 
siderable  size  and  of  decorative  form. 

Agrilus  (agU’i-lus),  it.  [NL.,  based  on  Gr. 
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Agraffe  with  the  central  stone 
mounted  a griffes. 


a7Pu£>  Cf.  Agrotis.]  A genus  of  buprestid 


Agrilus  ruficollis. 

a,  anal  end  of  body  of  larva ; b,  larva  ; c,  beetle.  (The  vertical 
lines  show  natural  sizes.) 

beetles  comprising  numerous  species  distrib- 
uted all  over  the  globe  in  the  temperate  and 
tropical  zones.  They  may  at  once  be  distinguished 
from  most  other  genera  of  Buprestidce  by  their  very  slender 
elongate  form,  the  body  being  usually  of  a uniform  coppery 
or  bronze  color.  In  the  larval  state  most  of  them  live  in 
the  terminal  twigs  of  deciduous  trees,  often  doing  consider- 
able damage,  and  a few  also  live  in  the  stems  of  herbaceous 

/V.  i - -red‘necked  raspberry  buprestid,  Agrilus  rufi.. 
collis  (Babricius),  causes  large  excrescences  or  galls  on  the 
raspberry,  known  as  the 
raspberry  gouty-gall. 

agrimensor  (ag-ri- 
men'sor),  n. ; pi. 
agrimensor es(-m  en- 
so'rez).  [L.,  < ager 
(see  acre)  + men- 
sor,  < metiri,  pp. 
mensusy  to  mea- 
sure.] In  Bom. 
antiq.y  a land-sur- 
veyor. 

There  was  a disin- 
clination on  the  part  of 
the  Greek  geometer  to 
be  satisfied  with  a mere 
approximation,  were  it 
ever  so  close;  and  the 
unscientific  agrimensor 
shirked  the  labour  in- 
volved in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  which  was 
indispensable  for  learn- 
ing trigonometrical  cal- 

CUl^™'  PW.  -v-v  on  . Agrimony  (Agrimoni*  Eufatoria), 

Bncyc.  Bint.,  XX.  89.  showing1  branch,  flowering1  spray,  and 

agrimony  (ag'ri-  rmt 
mo-ni),  n.  [<  ME.  agrimony,  egrimomi,  aqri- 
moyne,  egremoyne,  egremounde,  etc. ; < OP.  aigre- 
moine,  < L.  agrimonia,  a false  reading  of  arqe- 
monia  (Pliny),  a plant  similar  to  another  called 
argemoue  (Pliny), < Gr.  apyeptovy,  a certain  plant, 

< apyepov,  also  apyepa,  a white  speck  in  the  eye, 
tor  which  this  plant  is  said  to  havo  been  re- 
garded  as  a cure,  < apyds,  white,  shining.]  The 
general  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Agrimonia, 
m the  family  Bosacew,  which  includes  several 
species  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  South 
“ica.  They  afe  perennial  herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
?eU?w.  A0!™18,  and  a rigid  calyx-tube  beset  above  with 
of ' rlstl?s:,  T}le  common  agrimony,  A.  Eupatoria, 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  was  formerly  of  much 

’!!  ?nelIi1C!* 01  ,Ieaves  and  root-stock  are  astrin- 
gent, and  the  latter  yields  a yellow  dye. 

agrin  (a-grin'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
-r  grin.  \ In  the  act  or  state  of  grinning;  on 
the  grin:  as,  “his  visage  all  agrin,”  Tennyson. 
agriological  (ag'/ri-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  agriology.  " r 

agriologist  (ag-ri-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  agriology  + 
-ist.J  One  who  makes  a comparative  study  of 
human  customs,  especially  of  the  customs  of 
man  m a rude  or  uncivilized  state.  Max  Muller. 


agriology  (ag-ri-ol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  aytnor,  wild, 
savage  (<ayp6g,  field),  + -Inyia,  < Uyeiv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  The  comparative  study  of  the 
customs  of  man  in  his  uncivilized  state. 

■ 1 Ti;?n\  n'  ^ Gr.  oypiog,  living 

14p  in6  ? •?’  ^ °gP°£’  a field.]  The  typical  genus 

of  the  family  Agrionidee  or  group  Aqrionina.  A. 
saucium  is  red,  variegated  with  black, 
agnomd  (ag-ri-on'id),  n.  A dragon-fly  of  the 
family  Agrionidas. 

Agrionidas  (ag-ri-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aqri- 
on  + - idse .]  A family  of  dragon-flies  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Odonata,  comprising  the  slen- 
der,  graceful  forms  known  as  damsel-flies: 
named  from  a leading  genus,  Agrion,  a species 
or  which,  A.  puella,  is  the  common  blue  dragon- 
fly  of  Britain.  6 

Agrionina  (agM-o-ni'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aqri- 
ou  + -ma.  ] A group  of  dragon-flies,  typified  by 
the  genus  Agrion  and  corresponding  to  the 
family  Agrionidee,  comprising  small  slender- 
bodied  forms  with  metallic  hues,  whose  lame 
have  external  leaf-like  gills, 
agriopodid  (ag-ri-op'o-did),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Agriopodidee. 

Agriopodid®  (ag'ri-o-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Agriopus  (-pod-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Agri- 
Optis.  It  includes  those  Cottoidea  in  which  the  dorsal  fin 
is  very  long  commencing  on  the  nape,  and  consisting  of 
an  elongated  acanthopterous  and  short  arthropterous  por- 
SSu  ;,the,anal, fin  M short ; the  ventrals  are  thoracic  and 
well  developed,  and  have  1 spine  and  6 soft  rays ; the  head 
is  compressed,  with  small  mouth  and  lateral  eyes:  the 
f™;1!1*1  apertures  are  separated  by  an  isthmus;  the 
trunk  is  nuchadiform  and  compressed ; and  the  vertebra! 
are  numerous  (tor  example,  18  abdominal  and  21  caudal). 
Agriopus  (a-grl  o-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aypior, 
Wild,  savage,  + irovg  (trod-)  - E.  foot,  as  assumed 
m the  deny,  form  Agriopodidce,  but  in  intention 
prob.  wi/>  (W7r-),  face,  appearance.]  A genus  of 
acauthopterygian  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
f Onopodldce.  A.  torvus,  the  sea-horse,  is  about  2 feet 
in  length,  and  is  common  on  the  shores  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Also  called  Agriopes. 
agriot,  n.  Bee  egriot. 

Agriotes  (a-gri'o-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iiyrn’jTTjC, 
wildness,  < aypiog,  wild,  < aypdg,  field.]  A genus 
of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Elateridce 
(click-beetles  or  snapping-beetles),  of  the  pen- 
tamerous  division  of  the  order  Coleaptera.  The 
larva!  of  several  species,  as  the  British  A.  lineatus,  are  well 
known  as  wire-worms.  See  cut  under  wire-worm. 
agrippa  (a-grip'a),  n.  ; pi.  agrippa)  (-e).  [NL. 
Lt.  L.  Agrippa,  a Roman  family  name.]  In 
obstet. : ( a ) A person  bom  with  the  feet  fore- 
most. (b)  Foot-presentation;  a footling  case. 
Agrippinian  (ag-ri-pin/i-an),  it . [X  LL.  Agrip- 
pmiani,  pi.,  < Agrippinus,' a personal  name,  <L. 
Agrippa,  a Roman  family  name.]  Eccles.,  a 
follower  of  Agrippinus,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
probably  late  in  the  second  century,  who  taught 
that  apostates  should  be  rebaptized, 
agriset,  v.  [<  ME.  agrisen  (sometimes  misspell- 
ed agrysen),  pret.  agros,  shudder,  he  terrified,  < 
Ab.  agnsan,  pret.  *dgrds,  shudder,  he  terrified, 

\ a~,  7 grisan,  > early  ME.  grisen , pret.  (iron, 
shudder,  he  terrified:  see  grisly.']  I.  trans.  1. 
to  cause  to  shudder  or  tremble;  terrify:  dis- 
gust. ’ J ’ 

AH  where  was  nothing  heard  but  hideous  cries, 

And  pitious  plaints,  that  did  the  harts  agrise. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

2.  To  abhor.  Chaucer.—  3.  To  make  frightful; 
disfigure.  ’ 

Engrost  with  mud  which  did  them  fowle  agrise. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  46. 

II.  intrans.  To  shudder;  tremble  with  fear ; 
be  much  moved. 

There  sawe  I soche  tempest  arise, 
f hat  every  lierte  might  agrise, 

To  se  it  paintid  on  the  wall. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  210. 

She  nought  agros.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  930. 

agrodolce  (ag-ro-dol'che),  n.  [It.,  < aqro  «L 
acer,  sharp,  sour)  + dolce,  < L.  dulcis,  sweet.] 

A compound  formed  by  mixing  sour  and  sweet 
things. 

V ' is  * blending  of  sweets  and  sours,  and 
rwfoi,  ®,tewi.llg  ln  a rich  erayy  Prunes,  Corinth  cur- 
lants,  almonds,  pine-kernels,  raisins,  vinegar,  and  wine. 

Badham,  Prose  Halieutics,  p.  62.  (N.  E.  D.) 
agrom  (ag'rom),  n.  [Appar.  from  Gujarati 
agrun , ulceration  of  the  tongue  from  chronic 
disease  of  the  alimentary  canal.]  The  native 
name  m India  for  a rough  and  cracked  con- 
dition of  the  tongue  not  uncommon  in  that 
country. 

S'Sronome  (ag'ro-nom),  n.  [<  F.  agronomey  < 

, r*  aypovdgosy  an  overseer  of  the  public  lands 
aypovo/iogy  rural,  < ayp6gf  field,  + vepeiv,  deal  out, 
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assign,  administer;  in  a special  use,  to  feed  or 
graze  cattle.]  An  agronomist, 
agronomial  (ag-ro-no'mi-al),  a.  Same  as  agro- 
nomic. y 

Rapid  as  was  Leonard’s  survey,  his  rural  eye  detected 
the  signs  of  a master  in  the  art  agronomial. 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  v.  2. 

agronomic  (ag-ro-nom'ik),  a.  [<  agronome  + 
-tc. J Relating  to  agronomy,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  farms. 

Maxims  of  agronomic  wisdom.  D.  G.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days. 

agronomical  (ag-ro-nom'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
agronomic. 

m!FhTt!;XI>nrience  of  Pri,U?.h  agriculture  has  shown  that 
of  the  80il  « infinitely 

less  profitable  . . . than  that  prevailing  in  this  country. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CIII.  94. 

agronomics  (ag-ro-nom'iks),  n.  [Pi.  of  agro- 
nomic: sea  -ics.]  The  science  of  the  manage- 
farms ; that  division  of  the  science  of 
political  economy  which  treats  of  the  manage- 
ment of  farming  lands. 

agronomist  (a-gron'o-mist),  n.  [<  agronomy 
+ -ist.]  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of 
agronomy,  or  the  management  of  lands. 

An  impartial  foreign  agronomist.  Edinburgh  Rev. 
M.  J.  A.  Barral,  a distinguished  French  chemist  and 
^agronomist.  pop , Rtf,  j y0  XXVI.  288. 

agronomy  (a-gron'o-mi),  n.  [<F.  agronomic,  < 
Ur.  as  it  aypovogia,  < aypovdgo f : see  agronome .] 

1 he  art  of  cultivating  the  ground ; agriculture 
agrope  (a-grop'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  a 3 + 
grope.]  Gropingly. 

Three  women  crept  at  break  of  day, 

Agrope  along  the  shadowy  way 
Where  Joseph’s  tomb  and  garden  lay. 

M.  J.  Preston,  Myrrh-bearers, 

agrost.  Preterit  of  agrise. 

Agrostemma  (ag-ro-stem'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr 
aypog,  field,  + aregga,  a wreath:  see  stemma.  1 
A genus  of  caryophyllaceous  herbaceous  plants. 

It  is  regarded  by  some  authors  as  a section  of  the  genus 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  elongated  segments 
of  the  calyx,  and  m the  petals  being  without  scales.  A 
Githago  the  common  corn-cockle,  with  large  entire  pur- 
ple petals,  is  the  only  species  belonging  to  the  genus  as 
■ tion  unc  ei’st0°d.  There  are  several  varieties  in  cultiva- 

Agrostis  (a-gros'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  agrostis, 

\ Gr.  aypiMTTty,  couch-grass  (cf.  aypthoTyg,  nearly 
equiv.  to  L.  agrestis,  rural,  of  the  field:  see 
agrestic),  < aypdg,  a field,  the  country.]  A large 
genus  of  grasses,  distributed  over  the  globe,  and 
valuable  especially  for  pasturage.  The  English 
„are  iknoWn  ??  bent-grass^  The  mlrsh-ben?,  A alba, 

tGated  fnrtv!nfhWidely  k?own  as  florin-  A-  vulgaris,  cul- 
, “(  (ed  for  both  hay  and  pasturage,  is  called  in  America 
led-top,  or  sometimes  herd’s-grass.  See  bent's 

agrostographer  (ag-ros-tog'ra-fer),  n.  A writer 
upon  grasses. 

agrostographic  (a-gros-to-graf  'ik),  a.  Per- 
taming  to  agrostography. 
agrostographical  (a-gi-os-to-graf 'i-kal),  a. 
bame  as  agrostographic. 
agrostography  (ag-ros-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr 
aypoxjTig,  couch-grass  (see  Agrostis),  + -ypadila, 

\ ypaipeiv,  write.]  A description  of  grasses, 
agrostologic  (a-gros-to-loj'ik),  a.  Relating  or 
pertammg  to  agrostology, 
agrostological  (a-gros-to-loj  'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  agrostologic. 

agrostologist  (ag-ros-tol'6-jist),  n.  One  skilled 
m agrostology.  Encyc.  Brit. 
agrostology  (ag-ros-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  aypuonc, 
couch-grass  (see  Agrostis),  + -~Aoyia,'  < Uyuv 
speak  of:  see  -ology.]  That  part  of  botany 
wnicn  relates  to  grasses. 

Agrotis  (a-gro'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  of 

t^ifieid’  w,lld’5  A genus  of  moths, 

ot  the  family  A octuidw,  comprising  a large  num- 
ber of  the  night-flying  moths,  chiefly  distin- 


W-marked  Cutworm  {Agrotis  ( Noctua ) clandestinely  and  Greasy' 
Cutworm  Moth  {Agrotis ypsilon,  Hubfler),  natural  size. 
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guished  by  their  somber  colors  and  as  being  the 
parents  of  worms  injurious  to  agriculture,  espe- 
cially the  different  cutworms.  See  cutworm. 
aground  (a-ground'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 
[ME.  agrounde,  also  on  grounde;  < a3,  on,  + 
ground .]  1 . On  the  ground ; stranded : a nau- 

tical term  signifying  that  the  bottom  of  a ship 
rests  on  the  ground  for  want  of  sufficient  depth 
of  water:  opposed  to  afloat. — 2.  Figuratively, 
brought  to  a stop  for  want  of  resources,  matter, 
and  the  like : as,  the  speaker  is  aground. 

The  Administration  are  now  in  fact  aground  at  the  pitch 
of  high  tide,  and  a spring  tide  too. 

II.  Adams , Gallatin,  p.  431. 

agroupment,  n.  See  aggroupment. 
agrypnia  (a-grip'ni-a),  n.  [XL.,  <Q-r.  aypimvia, 
< aypwrvog,  sleepless  : see  Agrypnus .]  Sleep- 
lessness ; insomnia ; morbid  wakefulness  or 
vigilance. 

agrypnocoma  (a-grip-no-ko'ma),  n.  [XL.,  < 
Gr.  aypvnvog,  sleepless  (see  Agrypnus),  + ttupa, 
coma.]  A lethargic  or  partly  comatose  state, 
between  natural  sleep  and  coma.  [Bare.] 
agrypnotic  (ag-rip-not'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
agrypnotique  (with  term,  assimilated  to  that  of 
hypnotique,  hypngtic),  < Gr.  aypvnvr/TtKdi’,  wake- 
ful, < aypmveiv,  be  wakeful,  < aypmvog,  wakeful : 
see  Agrypnus.']  I.  a.  Sleep-preventing;  caus- 
ing wakefulness. 

II.  n.  In  med.,  something  which  tends  to 
drive  away  sleep ; an  antihypnotic. 

Agrypnus  (a-grip'nus),  n.  [XL.,  < Gr.  aypm- 
vog,  wakeful,  sleepless,  < aypevetv,  aypeiv,  hunt, 
seek,  + inrvog,  sleep.]  A genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Elateridai;  one  of  those 
genera  of  insects  whose  destructive  larvfe  are 
known  as  wire-worms. 

agt.  A contraction  (a)  of  agent  and  (&)  of  against. 
agua  (a'gwa),  n.  Same  as  agua-toad. 
aguara  (a-gwa'ra),  n.  [Tupi  aguara.]  A name 
of  the  maned  dog  of  South  America,  Canisjuba- 
tus.  Also  called  guara  and  culpeu. 
aguardiente  (a-gwar-di-en'te),  n.  [Sp.,  contr. 
of  agua  ardiente,  burning  water : agua,  < L.  aqua, 
water  (see  aqua) ; ardiente,  ppr.  of  arder,  < L. 
ardere,  bum  (see  ardent).)  1.  A brandy  made 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  generally  from  grapes. 
— 2.  In  general,  in  Spanish  countries,  any  spir- 
ituous liquor  for  drinking.  In  California  and  New 
Mexico  the  name  is  applied  to  American  whisky,  and  in 
Mexico  to  pulque  (which  see). 

agua-toad  (a'gwa-tod),  n.  [<  NL.  agua,  the 
specific  name  (appar.  of  native  origin),  + E. 


Agua-toad  (Bu/o  marinas). 


toad.']  The  Bufo  marinus  or  />.  agua,  a very 
large  and  common  South  American  toad,  with 
enormous  parotid  glands.  It  is  one  of  the  noisiest 
of  its  tribe,  uttering  a loud  snoring  kind  of  bellow,  chiefly 
during  the  night.  It  is  very  voracious,  and,  being  believed 
to  devour  rats,  has  been  largely  imported  from  Barbados 
into  Jamaica  to  keep  down  the  swarms  of  rats  that  infest 
^.the  plantations.  Also  called  agua. 
ague  (a'gu),  n.  [<  ME.  agu,  ague , < OF.  agu, 
fem.  ague  (F.  aigu,  fem.  aigue ),  = Pr.  agut,  fern. 
aguda , sharp,  acute,  < L.  acutus , fem.  acuta , 
acute,  sharp,  violent,  severe ; febris  acuta , a 
violent  fever:  see  acute.  ] it.  An  acute  or 
violent  fever. 

And  the  burning  ague,  that  shall  consume  the  eyes. 

Lev.  xxvi.  1G. 

2.  Intermittent  fever;  a malarial  fever  charac- 
terized by  regularly  returning  paroxysms,  each 
in  well-developed  forms,  consisting  of  three 
stages  marked  by  successive  fits,  cold  or  shiv- 
ering (the  chill),  hot  or  burning,  and  sweating; 
chills  and  fever. 

That  ye  schul  have  a fever  terciane 

Or  an  agu.  Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  140. 

3.  Chilliness;  a chill  not  resulting  from  dis- 
ease.— Dumb  ague.  See  dumb. 

ague  (a'gu),  v.  t.  [<  ague,  «.]  To  cause  a 
shivering  in;  strike  with  a cold  fit.  Heywood. 
[Bare.] 

Faces  pale 

With  flight  and  agued  fear.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  4. 
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ague-bark  (a'gu-bark),  n.  The  hark  of  the 
wafer-ash,  Ptelea  trifoliata. 
ague-cake  (a'gu-kak),  n.  An  enlarged  and 
hardened  spleen,  the  consequence  of  intermit- 
tent and  remittent  fevers, 
ague-drop  (a'gu-drop),  n.  A solution  of  the  ar- 
senite  of  potassium ; the  liquor  potassii  arseni- 
tis  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is 
also  known  as  Fowler’s  solution , and  is  much  employed  as 
a remedy  in  intermittent  fever, 
ague-fit  (a'gu-fit),  n.  A paroxysm  of  cold  or 
shivering;  a sharp  attack  of  chilliness. 

This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  2. 

ague-grass  (a'gu-gras),  n.  The  plant  blazing- 
star,  Aletris  farinosa.  Also  called  ague-root. 
ague-proof  (a'gu-prof),  a.  Proof  against  ague. 

I am  not  ague-proof.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

ague-root  (a'gu-rot),  n.  Same  as  ague-grass. 
aguerriedt  (a-ger'id),  a.  [<  F.  aguerrir,  to 
make  warlike,  < A (<  L.  ad,  to)  + guerre,  war: 
see  guerrilla.]  Inured  to  the  hardships  of  war; 
instructed  in  the  art  of  war. 

An  army,  the  best  aguerried  of  any  troops  in  Europe. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  Hist.  Hen.  II. 

ague-spell  (a'gu-spel),  n.  A spell  or  charm  to 
cure  or  prevent  ague. 

His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague-spells. 

Gay , Pastorals,  vi. 

ague-tree  (a'gu-tre),  n.  A name  sometimes 
applied  to  sassafras  on  account  of  its  supposed 
febrifugal  qualities. 

ague-weed  (a'gu-wed),  n.  1.  The  common 
honeset  of  the  United  States,  Eupatorium  per- 
foliatum. — 2.  A species  of  gentian,  Gentiana 
quinquefolia. 

aguey  (a'gu-i),  a.  [<  ague  + -y1.]  Aguish. 

N.  E.  D. 

aguilert,  n.  [<ME.  aguler,  aguiler.i  OF.  aguil- 
ler,  aguillier,  mod.  aiguillier  (=  Pr.  aguliarie 
(Boquefort),  a needle-case ; cf.  agullier,  needle- 
maker),  < aguile,  aiguille,  F.  aiguille,  needle : see 
aiguille.]  A needle-case.  Pom.  of  the  Bose,  1.  98. 
aguiltt  (a-gilt'),  v.  [<  ME.  agilten,  agylten, 
agulten,  < AS.  agyltan,  he  guilty,  < d-  + gyltan  : 
see  a-1  and  guilt.]  I.  intrans.  To  he  guilty  of. 
Thing  of  which  they  nevere  agilte  hyre  ly  ve. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  392. 

II.  trans.  To  sin  against ; offend. 

Whi  hastow  mad  Troylus  to  me  untriste 
That  nevere  yet  agglte  hym  that  I wyste  ? 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  840. 

aguiset,  aguizet  (a-g!z'),  n.  [<  a-  (expletive)  + 
guise.]  Dress. 

Their  fashions  and  brave  agguize. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  p.  7. 

aguiset,  aguizet  (a-giz'),  v.  t.  [See  aguise,  n.] 
To  dress ; adorn. 

And  that  deare  Crosse  uppon  your  shield  devizd, 
Wherewith  above  all  Knights  ye  goodly  seeme  aguizd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  31. 

aguish  (a'gu-ish),  a.  \_<.ague  + -ish1.]  1.  Chil- 
ly; somewhat  cold  or  shivering. — 2.  Having 
the  qualities  of  an  ague : as,  an  aguish  fever. 
Her  aguish  love  now  glows  and  burns.  Granville. 

3.  Productive  of  agues : as,  an  aguish  locality. 

Through  chill  aguish  gloom  outburst 

The  comfortable  sun.  Keats,  Endymion,  iii. 

4.  Subject  to  ague. 

aguishness  (a'gu-ish-nes),  n.  The  condition  of 
being  aguish ; chilliness, 
aguizet,  n.  and  v.  See  aguise. 
aguti,  n.  See  agouti. 

agy(a'ji ),a.  [(oye-f-y1.]  Aged;  old.  N.E.D. 
agynary  (aj'i-na-ri),  a.  [After  E.  agynaire 
(De  Candolle),  < NL.  *agynarius : see  agynous 
and  -ary.]  In  hot.,  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  female  organs : a term  applied  by  A.  P. 
de  Candolle  to  double  flowers  which  consist 
wholly  of  petals,  no  pistils  being  present, 
agynic  (a-jin'ik),  a.  [As  agynous  + -ic.]  In 
hot.,  a term  applied  to  the  insertion  of  stamens 
which  are  entirely  free  from  theovar^.  [Rare.] 
agynous  (aj'i-nus),  a.  [< Gr.  ayvvoc,  ayvvijg,  also 
ayvvatl;,  wifeless,  < a-  priv.  + ywy,  a woman, 
female:  see  gyn-.]  In  hot.,  having  no  female 
organs. 

agyrate  (a-ji'rat),  a.  [<  NL Aagyratus : see  a-18 
and  gyrate.]  in  hot.,  not  arranged  in  whorls, 
ah  (a),  interj.  [A  natural  cry,  expressive  of  sud- 
den emotion;  ME.  a (ef.  OHG.  *d  = Icel.  w,  ai) 
= OF.  a,  F.  ah  =L.  ah  = Gr.  a ; in  Teut.  usually 
with  final  guttural,  AS.  ea  (for  *eah)  = D.  ach 
= OHG.  ah,  MHG.  G.  ach  = Sw.  aclc  = Dan.  ah. 
Often  repeated,  with  aspiration,  ah  ha,  aha. 
See  aha1  and  ha,  andcf.  0,  oh.]  An  exclamation 
expressive  of  pain,  surprise,  pity,  compassion, 
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complaint,  contempt,  dislike,  joy,  exultation, 
etc.,  according  to  the  manner  of  ntterance. 
When  it  es  [is]  horn  it  cryes  swa  [so] : 

If  it  be  man,  it  cryes  a,  a, 

That  the  first  letter  es  of  the  nam  [name] 

Of  our  forme  [first]  fader  Adam ; 

And  if  the  child  a woman  be, 

When  it  is  born  it  says  e,  e.  [See  eh.]  Hampole. 

A.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  anno  he- 
jirce,  in  the  year  of  the  hejira,  or  flight  of  Mo- 
hammed from  Mecca,  A.  D.  622. 
aha1  (a-ha'),  inter -j.  [A  repetition  of  ah,  a3, 
with  aspiration  of  the  second  a ; < ME.  a ha  = 
G.  aha,  etc.  Cf.  ha,  ha-ha1,  o-ho,  etc.]  An  ex- 
clamation expressing  triumph,  contempt,  sim- 
ple surprise,  etc.,  according  to  the  manner  of 
utterance. 

They  . . . said,  Aha,  aha,  our  eye  hath  seen  it. 

Ps.  xxv.  21. 

aha2  (a'ha),  n.  Same  as  lia-ha2. 
ahead  (a-hed'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [fa3, 
on,  at,  4-  head,  front.]  1.  In  or  to  the  front; 
in  advance;  before:  as,  they  walked  ahead  of 
us  all  the  way:  in  nautical  language,  opposed 
to  astern : as,  to  lie  ahead. 

The  east  end  of  the  island  bore  but  a little  ahead  of  us. 

Fielding,  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

It  seemed  to  me  when  very  young,  that  on  this  subject 
life  was  ahead  of  theology,  and  the  people  knew  more  than 
the  preachers  taught.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  Eorward;  onward;  with  unrestrained  mo- 
tion or  action : as,  go  ahead  (=  go  on ; proceed ; 
push  forward  or  onward ; carry  out  your  task 
or  purpose : an  idiomatic  phrase  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  United  States,  and  sometimes 
converted  into  an  adjective:  as,  a,  go-ahead  per- 
son) ; he  pushed  ahead  with  his  plans. 

They  suffer  them  [children]  at  first  to  run  ahead. 

Sir  It.  L’ Estrange,  Fables. 

To  forge  ahead.  Faut. : ( a ) To  move  slowly,  and  as  it 
were  laboriously,  past  another  object;  draw  ahead,  as  one 
ship  outsailing  another. 

No  man  would  say  at  what  time  of  the  night  the  ship 
(incase  she  was  steering  our  course)  might  .forge  ahead  of 
us,  or  how  near  she  might  he  when  she  passed.  Dickens. 
( b ) To  move  ahead,  as  in  coming  to  anchor  after  the  sails 
are  furled.—  To  get  ahead,  hold  ahead,  etc.  See  get, 
hold,  etc.— To  run  ahead  of  one’s  reckoning.  See 
reckoning. 

aheap  (a-hep'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  a3,  on,  in, 
+ heap.]  In  a heap ; in  a huddled  or  crouching 
condition,  as  from  terror ; in  a constrained 
attitude,  as  from  fear  or  astonishment : as,  this 
fearful  sight  straek  us  all  aheap  (=  all  of  a 
heap). 

When  some  fresh  bruit 
Startled  me  all  aheap ! and  soon  I saw 
The  horridest  shape  that  ever  raised  my  awe. 

Hood,  Mids.  Fairies,  xvi. 

aheightt  (a -hit'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [Also 
spelled  aliight;<.  a3,  on,  + height,  hight.  Cf. 
aloft,  of  similar  sense.]  Aloft;  on  high:  as, 
“lookup  a-heiglit,”  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 
ahem  (a-hem'),  inter j.  [Intended  to  represent 
an  inarticulate  sound  made  in  clearing  the 
throat,  usually  as  preparatory  to  speaking.] 
An  utterance  designed  to  attract  attention, 
express  doubt,  etc. 

ahight  (a-hi'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<a3,  on,  + 
high.]  On  high. 

One  heav’d  a-hinh , to  be  hurl’d  down  below. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 

ahint,  ahin  (a-hint',  a-hin'),  prep,  or  adv.  [< 
ME.  at  hind,  <.  AS.  cet-hindan,  behind,  < ait,  E. 
at,  + liindan,  from  the  back,  behind:  see  a-d, 
hind3,  behind,  andcf.  afore.]  Behind.  [Scotch.] 
ahm  (am),  n.  Same  as  aam. 
ahna-tree  (a'nii-tre),  n.  [<  alma,  anna,  native 
name,  + tree.]  A large  evergreen  thorny  spe- 
cies of  Acacia,  growing  abundantly  in  the  sandy 
river-beds  of  Damaraland,  Africa.  The  wood  is 
light  but  durable,  and  the  bark  is  said  to  he  a good  tan- 
ning material.  The  tree  bears  a profusion  of  pods,  which 
are  very  nutritious  food  for  cattle,  and  are  also  eaten  by 
the  natives.  Also  written  anna-tree. 

aholdt  (a-hold'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  <t3, 
on,  + hold.]  Near  the  wind,  so  as  to  hold  or 
keep  to  it:  as,  to  lay  a ship  a-hold.  Shak. 
ahoy  (a-hoi'),  interj.  [Same  as  hoy,  interj.,  with 
prefix’  s-  marking  a slight  preliminary  utter- 
ance : see  a-9.]  fisaut.,  an  exclamation  used  to 
attract  the  attention  of  persons  at  a distance : 
as,  ship  ahoy  ! 

ahu  (a'ho),  n.  [Pers.  dliu,  a deer.]  One  of  the 
native  names  of  the  common  gazel  of  central 
Asia,  the  Gazella  subgutturosa  ( Antilope  subgut- 
turosa  of  Guldenstadt).  It  is  said  to  inhabit  in  herds 
the  open  country  of  central  Asia,  Persia,  the  Baikal  region, 
and  to  be  found  from  the,  eastern  boundary  of  Bokhara  to 
the  Hellespont.  Its  principal  food  is  a species  of  worm- 
wood, Artemisia  Pontica.  The  ahu  is  pale-brown,  white 
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below  and  on  the  anal  disk,  with  a light  stripe  on  the  side, 
a dark  stripe  on  the  haunches,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  black. 
Also  called  jairou. 

ahuatle  (a'O-at-1),  n.  [Nahuatl  ahuautle.]  A 
preparation  of  the  eggs  of  a dipterous  insect 
of  Mexico,  Ephydra  Mans,  used  for  food. 

It  is  of  the  eggs  of  this  insect  . . . that  the  greater  part 
of  the  food  products  of  this  lake  [Lake  Texcoco],  known 
as  Ahuatle , is  composed.  . . . The  eggs  are  . . . cleaned 
and  ground  into  flour,  which  is  called  Ahuatle.  This  food 
is  deemed  suitable  for  those  days  in  which  the  religious 
observances  prohibit  the  use  of  flesh.  It  is  prepared  by 
mixing  with  hens’  eggs  and  fried  with  fat  in  small  cakes. 
The  taste  is  similar  to  that  of  caviare. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  432. 

a-hufft  (a-huf'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  [<  a3  + 
huff.]  In  a swaggering  manner. 

Set  cap  a-huff,  and  challenge  him  the  field. 

Greene,  James  IV.,  iv. 

ahullt  (a-bul prep.  plir.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3, 
on,  in,  + hull.  J Naut..,  in  or  into  the  position 
of  a ship  when  her  sails  are  furled  and  the 
helm  is  lashed  to  the  lee  side ; in  the  position 
of  a vessel  when  she  lies  to,  with  all  her  sails 
furled. 

abungeredf  (a-bung'gerd),  a.  or  pp.  [Also  an- 
hungered, < ME.  ahungred,  ahungryd,  anhungred, 
with  substituted  prefix  an-,  earlier  ofhungered, 
ofhungred,  ofliyngred,  offingred,  ofyngred,  afin- 
gred,  pp.,  < AS.  of-hyngred,  pp.  of  of-hyngrian, 
cause  to  hunger,  < of-  intensive  + hyngrian, 
cause  to  hunger:  see  a-4  and  hunger,  v.  Cf. 
athirst .]  Pinched  with  hunger ; hungry.  [Er- 
roneously printed  in  the  New  Testament  as 
two  words,  in  the  forms  (in  different  editions) 
a hungered,  an  hungered,  and  an  hungred .] 
ahungryt  (a-hung'gri),  a.  [Same  as  ahungered, 
with  suffix  changed  in  imitation  of  hungry .] 
Hungry:  as,  “I  am  not  a-hungry,”  Shak.,  M. 
W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 

Aburamazda  (a^ho-ra-maz'da),  n.  [Zend 
Ahuro  mazdao,  > Pers.  Ormuzd.~\  Same  as  Or- 
muzd. 

ai,  ayu  (I),  n.  [Jap.']  A Japanese  salmo- 
noid  fish,  Salmo  ( Plecoglossus ) altivelis,  also 
known  as  the  one-year  fish.  It  is  catadromous, 
and  an  annual. 

The  most  widely  spread  species  of  salmon  in  the  Japan- 
ese rivers  and  lakes  ...  is  the  Ayu  (pronounced  Ai)  or 
Plecoglossus  altivelis,  Schl.  The  Ayu  is  not  found  near 
tlie  sources  of  the  rivers.  Rein,  Japan  (1884),  p.  197. 

ai1.  C(l)_  < ME.  ai,  ay,  ei,  ey,  cei,  a$,  eg,  ceg/i  AS. 
(eg,  eg,  ceg,  eg,  that  is,  the  vowel  ce  or  e,  ce  or  e, 
followed  by  the  palatal  g,  in  ME.  g,  g,  or  y,  also 
written  i,  merging  with  vowel  y or  i : see  g,  y,  i. 
(The  digraph  in  hair , ME.  here,  has  taken  the 
place  of  earlier  e as  in  ere,  there,  their , etc.) 
(2)  < ME.  ai,  ay,  ei,  ey,  with  following  vowel 
die,  etc.,  < OF.  ai,  ei,  etc.,  of  various  origin, 
usually  developed  from  L.  a or  e.  (3)  Of  vari- 
ous other  origin.  See  examples  cited  below.] 
A common  English  digraph,  representing  gen- 
erally the  sound  of  “long  a”  (a),  which  be- 
comes a before  r,  as  in  ail  (sounded  like  ale), 
vain  (sounded  like  vane,  vein),  air  (sounded  like 
ere,  heir),  etc.  As  commonly  pronounced,  it  is  strictly 
a diphthong  consisting  of  “ long  a ” (a),  or  e (e),  followed  by 
a vanish,  i (i),  which  is,  in  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
historically  identical  with  the  consonant  y.  This  di- 
graph occurs  in  words  — (1)  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  as  in 

ail,  haili , nail,  sail,  fain,  wain,  fairl,  lair,  etc.,  being  also 
used,  parallel  with  ae,  in  modern  Scotch  spelling  for  “ long 
a”  equivalent  to  E.  “long  o,”  oa,  o-e,  as  in  aith,  raid , 
ain,  etc.,=E.  oath,  road,  rode,  own,  etc.;  (2)  of  French, 
and  ultimate  Latin  origin,  as  in  fail,  faint,  vain,  grain, 

aim,  fair%,  etc.;  (3)  of  Greek  origin,  being  used  some- 
times as  a direct  transliteration  of  Greek  at  instead  of  the 
usual  Latin  transliteration  ae  or  ce  (see  cel),  as  in  aitiology, 
etc. ; (4)  of  various  other  origin,  usually  representing  the 
diphthong  ai  or  i,  as  in  German  kaiser  and  Oriental  and 
“native”  words,  especially  proper  names,  as  Aino,  Cairo, 
etc.  In  the  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  French  origin  ai 
varied  with  ay,  which  now  prevails  when  final,  usually 
changing  back  to  ai  when  made  medial  by  the  addition 
of  a suffix,  as  in  day,  clay , gay,  affray,  array,  etc.,  daily, 
afraid,  raiment,  etc.;  but  in  some  such  cases,  especially 
before  a suffix  beginning  with  a vowel,  ay  remains  un- 
changed, as  in  payment,  betrayed , clayey,  etc. 

ai2  (a'f ),  n.  [=  F.  ai,  hay,  < Tupi  ai,  hat,  ally.'] 
The  three-toed  or  collared  sloth,  Bradypus  tri- 
dactylus  or  torquatus:  so  called  from  having  a 
feeble,  plaintive  cry  somewhat  resembling  the 
sound  represented  by  its  name.  See  sloth l,  4, 
and  Bradypus  (the  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Bradypodidse). 

aiaia,  aiaiai  (i-I'a,  -I),  n.  [Native  name,  prob. 
imitative;  of  unsettled  orthography,  found  as 
a book-name  in  the  forms  above  given,  and 
also  in  the  forms  ayaya,  ajaia,  ajaja.]  1.  The 
South  American  name  of  the  roseate  spoonbill, 
a large  grallatorial  bird  of  the  genus  Platalea, 
family  Plataleldae,  related  to  the  ibis. — 2.  In 
the  form  ajaja : (a)  The  specific  name  of  the 
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bird  Platalea  ajaja.  (h)  [cop.]  Reichenbach’s 
generic  name  of  the  bird,  which  he  calls  Ajaja 
rosea,  to  separate  it  generically  from  the  old- 


Roseate  Spoonbill  ( Ajaja  rosea). 

world  spoonbill,  Platalea  leucorodia.  See  spoon- 
bill.— 3.  In  Paraguay,  the  jabiru,  Mycteria 
americana : in  this  sense  only  in  the  form  aiaiai. 
E.  D.  See  cut  under  jabiru. 
aiblins  (ab'linz),  adv.  [Also  spelled  ablins, 
ablis,  abil,  able  (Jamieson);  < able,  “fit,  proper, 
apt,  liable,  in  danger  of”  (Jamieson),  + -tins, 
-lings,  -Us:  see  able1  and-K»p2.]  Perhaps;  per- 
adventure;  possibly.  [Scotch.] 

But  fare-ye-weel,  auld  Niokie-ben  1 
Oh  wad  ye  tak'  a thought  and  men’, 

Ye  aiblins  might — I dinna  ken — 

Still  ha’e  a stake.  Burns,  To  the  De'il. 

Aich  metal.  See  metal. 

aid1  (ad),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  aiden,  < OF.  aider , also 
eider,  aidier,  mod.  F.  aider = Pr.  ajudar , < L.  ad- 
jutare,  help,  aid,  freq.  of  adjuvare , pp.  adjutus, 
help,  < ad,  to,  + juvare,  help:  see  adjutant,  ad- 
jute.']  1.  To  help;  assist;  afford  support  or 
relief;  promote  the  desire,  purpose,  or  action 
of : as,  to  aid  a person  in  his  business,  or  an 
animal  in  its  efforts ; to  aid  a medicine  in  its 
operation. 

Till  more  hands 

Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows, 
Luxurious  by  restraint.  Milton , P.  L.,  ix.  208. 

So  aid  me  Heaven  when  at  mine  uttermost. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  To  promote  the  course  or  accomplishment 
of ; help  in  advancing  or  bringing  about ; for- 
ward; facilitate:  as,  to  aid  the  recovery  of  a 
patient,  or  the  operation  of  a machine ; to  aid 
one’s  designs. 

Take  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action.  Shak.,  Cor.,  L 6. 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1. 161. 
[In  this  sense  aid  is  often  followed  by  in,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  an  intransitive  verb,  the  direct  object  of 
assistance  being  unexpressed : as,  he  actively  aided  in  the 
search.]— Aiding  and  abetting,  in  criminal  law,  an  of- 
fense committed  by  one  who,  though  not  directly  perpe- 
trating a crime,  is  yet  present  at  its  commission  and  ren- 
ders aid  to  the  perpetrator.  = Syn.  To  support,  sustain, 
*serve,  back,  second,  abet,  cooperate  with,  relieve. 
aid1  (ad),  n.  [<  F.  aide,  < OF.  aide,  eide,  etc. ; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  Help;  succor;  support; 
assistance. 

Sweet  father,  I behold  him  in  my  dreams 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself, 

Death -pale,  for  lack  of  gentle  maiden’s  aid. 

Tennyson , Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  He  who  or  that  which  aids  or  yields  as- 
sistance; a helper;  an  auxiliary;  an  assistant: 
as,  Coleridge’s  “ Aids  to  Reflection.” 

It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone ; let  us  make 
unto  him  an  aid  like  unto  himself.  Tobit  viii.  6. 

The  aids  to  noble  life  are  all  within. 

M.  Arnold , Worldly  Place. 

3.  In  feudal  law,  a customary  payment  made 
by  a tenant  or  vassal  to  his  lord,  originally  a 
voluntary  gift ; hence,  in  Eng . hist.,  applied  to 
the  forms  of  taxation  employed  by  the  crown 
between  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  four- 
teenth century.  Aids  in  the  narrower  sense,  whether 
to  the  crown  or  mesne  lords,  were  by  Magna  Charta  lim- 
ited to  grants  on  three  special  occasions : (a)  to  ransom 
the  lord  when  a prisoner ; (6)  to  make  the  lord’s  eldest  son 
a knight ; (c)  the  marriage  of  the  lord’s  eldest  daughter. 
The  legal  authority  to  enforce  such  aids  was  abolished  in 
1660. 

First  there  were  payments  called  aids  ; in  the  theory  of 
our  earlier  authors  they  were  offered  of  the  tenant’s  free 
will,  to  meet  the  costs  incurred  by  the  lord  on  particular 
occasions ; but  they  settled  into  a fixed  custom  afterwards, 
if  they  had  not  really  done  so  when  those  authors  wrote. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  iii. 

The  marriage  was,  according  to  the  new  feudal  ideas, 
made  the  excuse  for  a heavy  exaction  of  money,  an  aid,  as 
the  feudal  lawyers  call  it. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  123. 


aigui&re 

4.  An  aide-de-camp : so  called  by  abbreviation. 
— 5.  pi.  In  tlie  manege,  the  helps  by  which  a 
horseman  contributes  toward  the  motion  or  ac- 
tion required  of  a horse,  as  by  a judicious  use 
of  the  heel,  leg,  rein,  or  spur— court  of  aid,  in 

trench  hist.,  a court  lor  the  collection  of  the  royal  aids, 
or  excise.— Emigrant  aid  societies.  See  emigrant.— 
Extents  in  aid.  See  extent.— To  pray  in  aid.  See 
aid-prayer.  = Syn.  1.  Cooperation,  furtherance,  relief.— 
2.  Coadjutor,  assistant. 

aid2  (ad),  n.  [Eng.  dial. ; etym.  unknown.]  1. 
A deep  gutter  cut  across  plowed  land.  [Shrop- 
shire, Eng.] — 2.  A reach  in  a river.  [Shrop- 
shire, Eng.] 

aidance  (a'dans),  n.  [<  OF.  aidance,  < aider, 
aid:^  see  aid1,  v.]  That  which  aids,  or  the  act 
of  aiding;  help;  assistance.  [Rare.] 

The  means  and  aidances  supplied  by  the  Supreme  Rea- 
^son.  1 Coleridge. 

aidant  (a'dant),  a.  [<  OF.  aidant,  ppr.  of  aider, 

< L.  adjutan(t-)s,  ppr.  oiadjutare,  aid : see  aid1, 
v.,  and. adjutant.]  Helping;  helpful;  supplying 
aid.  [Rare.] 

Be  aidant  and  remediate, 

In  the  good  man’s  distress  ! Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  4. 

aid-de-camp,  n.  See  aide-de-camp. 
aide  (ad),  n.  Same  as  aide-de-camp. 

[Hamilton]  was  picked  out  by  Washington  to  serve  aa 
his  confidential  aide.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  117. 

aide-de-camp  (E.  pron.  ad'de-kamp,  F.  pron. 
ad'de-koh),  n. ; pi.  aides-de-camp  (adz'de-kamp 
or  adz'de-kon).  [<  F.  aide  de  camp,  lit.’ a field 
assistant:  aide,  aid,  assistant  (see  aid1,  ».);  de, 

< L.  de,  of ; camp,  < L.  campus,  field,  battlefield: 
see  camp i.]  Milit.,  a confidential  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  and  communicate  the  orders 
of  a general  officer,  act  as  his  secretary  upon 
occasion,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  written  aid- 
de-camp. 

aider  (a'der),  n.  One  who  helps;  an  assistant 
or  auxiliary ; an  abetter ; an  accessory. 

All  along  as  he  went  were  punished  the  adherents  and 
aiders  of  the  late  rebels.  Burnet. 

[Emerson]  was  the  friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would 
live  in  the  spirit.  M.  Arnold. 

aides-de-camp,  n.  Plural  of  aide-de-camp. 
aidful  (ad'ful),  a.  [<  aid1  + -fid.  ] Giving  aid; 
helpful.  [Rare.] 

Aidful  to  the  distresses  of  God’s  people. 

Bp.  Hall , Haman  Disrespected. 

aidless  (ad'les),  a.  [<  aid1  + -less.]  Without 
aid ; helpless ; without  succor ; unsupported, 
aid-majort  (ad'ma/jor),  n.  Same  as  adjutant. 
aid-prayer  (ad'prar),  n.  A petition  or  plea  for- 
merly employed  in  actions  concerning  estates 
in  land,  by  which  a defendant  claimed  the  as- 
sistance of  another  person  jointly  interested 
with  him  in  sustaining  the  title. 
aiglet1  (a'glet),  n.  [Dim.  of  OF.  aigle,  eagle: 
see  eaglet .]  In  her.,  an  eaglet  or  young  eagle. 
aiglet2,  n.  See  aglet. 
aigocerine,  a.  See  cegocerine. 

Aigocerus,  n.  See  AEgocerus. 
aigreH  (a'ger),  a.  [<  F.  aigre : see  eager1.] 
Sharp ; sour.  See  eager1. 

Like  aigre  droppings  into  milk. 

Shak.  (1623),  Hamlet,  i.  S. 

aigre2  (a'ger),  n.  See  eager3. 
aigremore  (a'ger-mor),  n.  [F. ; origin  un- 
known.] Charcoal  made  ready  for  the  admix- 
ture of  the  other  constituent  materials  of  gun- 
powder. 

aigret,  aigrette  (a'gret,  a-gret'),  n.  [<  F.  ai- 
grette: see  egret.]  1.  The  small  white  heron. 

See  egret. — 2.  (a)  A plume 
composed  of  feathers  ar- 
ranged in  imitation  of  the 
feathers  on  the  head  of 
the  heron,  and  worn  on  hel- 
mets or  by  ladies  as  a part 
of  their  head-dress,  etc.  (6) 
A copy  in  jewelry  of  such  a 
plume,  often  so  made  that 
the  seeming  feathers  trem- 
ble with  the  movements  of 
the  wearer,  causing  the 
gems  to  sparkle. — 3.  In 
hot.,  same  as  egret. — 4.  In 
Aigret  ichth.,  a labroid  fish,  Lach- 

( From  Hans  Burgkmair’s  nolamiUS  maOCimUS,  better 

- Triumph  of  Maximilian  known  as  the  hogfish  (which 
see). 

aigue-marine  (ag-ma-ren'),  n.  [F.]  Same  as 

aquamarine. 

aiguiere  (a-gi-ar'),  n.  [F.,  a ewer,  jug:  see 
ewer2.]  A tall  and  slender  vessel  of  metal,  por- 
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celain,  glass,  or  pottery, 
with  a foot,  a handle,  and 
a spout  or  nozle.  In  English 
the  word  is  generally  limited  to 
vessels  of  highly  decorative  char- 
acter, of  rich  material,  etc.  See 
aftaba. 

aiguille  (a-gwel'),  n.  [F.,  a 
needle:  see  aglet.}  1.  A 
slender  form  of  drill  used  for 
boring  or  drilling  a blast- 
hole inrock. — 2.  Apriming- 
wire  or  blasting-needle. — 

3.  The  name  given  near 
Mont  Blanc  to  the  sharper 
peaks  or  clusters  of  needle- 
like rock-masses,  ordinarily 
seen  wherever  the  slaty  crys- 
talline rocks  occur,  forming 
a more  or  less  considerable 
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AilantUS  (i-lan'tus),  n.  [NL. ; also  errone- 
ously Ailanthus  (simulating  Gr.  avdo$,  flower) ; 
< ailanto,  given  as  an  Amboyna  name,  said  to 
mean  ‘tree  of  heaven’;  appar.  for  *ai  lanit,  a 
Molucca  form  of  Malay  hdyu  langit,  ‘ tree  of 
the  sky.’]  1.  A genus  of  trees  of  the  family 
Simaroubacese.  The  only  commonly  known  species  is 
the  tree  of  heaven  or  Chinese  sumach,  A.  glandulosa , 
native  of  Mongolia  and  Japan,  frequently  planted  as  a 
shade-tree.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  with  very  long  pinnate 
leaves,  and  throws  up  abundant  root-suckers,  by  which  it 
is  usually  propagated.  The  flowers  are  polygamous  or 
nearly  dioecious,  and  are  very  ill-scented.  Bombt/x  < Philo- 
samia ) Cynthia,  a species  of  silkworm,  feeds  on  its  leaves. 
In  Japan  the  produce  of  silkworms  fed  on  this  tree  is  large. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A tree  of  the  genus  Ailantus,  or  the 
genus  collectively : as,  the  ailantus,  when  once 
established,  is  difficult  to  eradicate. 


Aigui&re  of  siivergiit  in  the  ailet,  »•  1.  The  older  and  more  correct  spelling 
Pitti  Palace,  Florence.  of  ( lisle . 2.  [F.  I See  ailette. ] Mlllt.,  a Wing  Or 

part  of  a mountain  range,  but  most  strikingly  diriwif  aile  wins” 

near  Chamonix.  Hence  applied,  though  rare-  i 6 ’ S ' 

ly,  to  similar  sharply  pointed  peaks  elsewhere,  see  adette.}  Same  as  ailette. 
aiguillesque  (a-gwe-lesk'),  a.  [<  F.  aiguille,  a 


ailette  (a-fet')»  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  aile,  a wing,  < 
L.  ala,  wing:  see  ala  and  aisle.}  A plate  of 
iron  worn  over  the  mail  to  pro- 
tect the  shoulders  of  a man- 
at-arms,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  plate-armor  for  the 
body.  Ailettes  were  some- 
times charged  with  heraldic 
bearings.  Also  aislette  and 
aileron. 

ailing  (a'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  ail1,  ti.]  Sickness;  indis- 
position. 

„ Not  well; 


needle,  + - esque .]  Shaped  like  an  aiguille; 
resembling  an  aiguille.  Buskin.  (A.  E.  D.) 
aiguillette  (a-gwe-let'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  aiguille,  a 
needle:  see  aglet.}  1.  Same  as  aglet,  1. — 2.  In 
cookery,  a name  given  to  a number  of  hors  cV oeu- 
vre, or  side-dishes,  from  their  being  served  on 
small  ornamental  skewers  orneedles  ( aiguilles ). 
aiguise  (a-gwe-za'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  aiguiscr, 
sharpen,  = Pr.  agusar  = It.  aguzzare,  < ML. 
acutiare,  sharpen,  < L.  aeutus,  sharp : see  acute.} 

In  her.,  sharpened  or  pointed:  applied  to  any- 
thing sharpened,  but  in  such  manner  as  to  ter- 
minate  in  an  obtuse  angle.  Synonymous  with  “rf*,;® ) ■ j 1 

appointee.  Also  written  6 guise . P 

aigulet  (a'gu-let),  n.  Same  as  aglet,  1:  as,  But  there  is 
“golden  aygulets,”  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  U.  iii.  26. 
aikinite  (a'kin-it),  n.  [Named  after  Dr.  A. 

Aikin.}  A native  sulphid  of  bismuth,  lead, 
and  copper,  of  a metallic  luster  and  blackish 
lead-gray  color.  It  commonly  occurs  in  embedded 
acicular  crystals,  and  is  lienee  called'  needle-ore  and  acic- 
ular  bismuth. 

ail1!,  a.  [<  ME.  eyle,  eil,  < AS.  egle,  painful, 
troublesome,  = Goth,  aglus,  hard.  Cf.  Goth. 
agio,  distress,  tribulation,  akin  to  agis,  fright, 

= E.  awe1,  q.  v.]  Painful ; troublesome. 

Eyle  and  hard  and  muche. 

Castle  of  Love,  1.  223. 

ail1  (al),  v.  [<  ME.  ailen,  aylen,  earlier  eilen, 
eylen,  eglen,  < AS.  eglian,  eglan,  trouble,  pain,  = 

Goth.  *agljan,  only  in  comp,  usagljan,  trouble 
exceedingly,  distress ; from  the  adj. : see  ail1, 
a.  and  ».]  I.  trans.  To  affect  with  pain  or  un- 
easiness, either  of  body  or  of  mind;  trouble: 
used  in  relation  to  some  uneasiness  or  affection  Alluropus  (a-lu  ro-pus),  « 
whose  cause  is  unknown : as,  what  ails  the  man  ? 

What  aileth  thee,  Hagar?  Gen.  xxi.  17. 


sort  of  puny  sickly 
reputation,  that  is  always  ailing,  yet 
will  outlive  the  robuster  characters 
of  a hundred  prudes. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

My  mother  had  long  been  ailing,  and  betri?gs,middf™f?sth 
not  able  to  eat  much.  century.  ( From  Viollet- 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  41.  le-Duc’s  “ Diet,  du  Mo- 

bilier  fran^ais.”) 

= Syn.  Unwell,  etc.  See  sick. 
ailment  (al'ment),  ».  {_(.ail1,v.,  + -ment.}  Dis- 
ease; indisposition;  morbid  affection  of  the 
body : not  ordinarily  applied  to  acute  diseases. 
= Syn.  Sickness,  etc.  (see  illness ),  indisposition,  disorder, 
complaint. 

Ailsa-cock  (al'za-kok),  n,  A local  name  for 


Aino 

It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim 

To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.  Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

aim  (am),  n.  [<  ME.  ayme,  ame,  < OF.  esme ; 
from  the  verb.]  If.  Conjecture;  guess. 

He  that  seeth  no  mark,  must  shoot  by  aim. 

Bp.  Jewell,  Reply  to  Hardinge,  p.  31. 
It  is  impossible  by  aim  to  tell  it. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I have  some  aim. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 

2.  Course  j direction : in  particular,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  a missile  is  pointed;  the  line  of 
shot. 

And  when  the  cross-blue  lightning  seem’d  to  open 

The  breast  of  heaven,  I did  present  myself 

Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  3. 

3.  The  act  of  aiming  or  directing  anything  (as 
a weapon,  a blow,  a discourse,  or  a remark)  at 
or  toward  a particular  point  or  object  with  the 
intention  of  striking  or  affecting  it ; the  point- 
ing or  directing  of  a missile. 

Each  at  the  head 

Levell’d  his  deadly  aim.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  712. 

4.  The  point  intended  to  be  hit,  or  object  in- 
tended to  be  affected ; the  mark  or  target. 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 

5.  A purpose;  intention;  design;  scheme:  as, 
men  are  often  disappointed  of  their  aim. 

The  aim,  if  reached  or  not,  makes  great  the  life. 

Try  to  be  Shakspeare,  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 

Browning,  Bishop  Blougraifi’s  Apology. 
The  aim  of  scientific  thought,  then,  is  to  apply  past  ex- 
periences to  new  circumstances. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  131. 
To  give  aim,  in  archery,  to  stand  near  the  butts  to  tell 
the  archers  where  tlieir  arrows  alight.  The  terms  are  ‘ ‘ wide 
on  the  shaft  (right)  hand,”  “wide  on  the  how  (left)  hand,” 
“short,”  “gone”;  the  distances  being  measured  by  how- 
lengths.  See  bow-hand.  = Syn.  5.  End,  scope,  drift,  goal, 
intent,  ambition. 

aim-criert  (am,kri//er),  n.  1.  One  who  en- 
couraged an  archer  by  crying  “ Aim ! ” when  he 
was  about  to  shoot.  Hence  — 2 . An  encourager 
generally;  an  approving  on-looker ; an  abetter. 
Thou  smiling  aim-crier  at  princes’  fall. 

G.  Markham,  Eng.  Arcadia, 
aimer  (a'mer),  n.  One  who  aims, 
aim-frontletf  (am'frunt//let),  n.  A piece  of 
wood  fitted  to  the  muzzle  of  a cannon  so  as  to 
make  it  level  with  the  breech,  formerly  used  by 
gunners  to  facilitate  aiming, 
aimful  (am'ful),  a.  [<  aim  + - ful .]  Full  of 
purpose. 


the  puffin,  Fratercula  arctica,  from  its  breeding  aimfully  (am'ful-i),  adv.  In  an  aimful  manner 


about  Ailsa  Craig,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Scot- 
land, See  cut  under  puffin. 

Ailurid.se  (a-lu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  JEluridce. 
Ailuroidea  (a-lu-roi'de-a),  n . pi.  Same  -as  JElu- 
roklea. 

Same  as  Mluropus. 


What  do  you  ail,  my  love?  why  do  you  weep? 

Webster,  The  White  Devil,  iv.  2. 

Never  rave  nor  rail, 

Nor  ask  questions  what  I ail. 

Peele,  Edward  I.  (Dyce  ed.,  1861),  p.  395. 
[Rarely  used  with  a specific  disease  as  subject,  unless  col- 
loquially in  iterative  answer  to  a question:  as,  “What 
ails  you?  A pleurisy  ails  me.’’] 

II.  intrans.  To  feel  pain;  be  ill  (usually  in  a 
slight  degree) ; be  unwell:  now  used  chiefly  in 
the  present  participle : as,  he  is  ailing  to-day. 

And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iii. 
One  day  the  child  began  to  ail. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  Pearl  of  the  Philippines. 

ail1  (al),  n.  [From  the  verb.  Cf . early  ME.  eile, 
eil,  harm  (very  rare) ; from  the  adj.]  Indisposi- 
tion or  morbid  affection ; ailment.  Pope. 
ail2  (al),  n.  [E.  dial.,  in  pi.  ails;  variously  cor- 
rupted oils,  lioils,  hauels ; < ME.  eyle,  eile,  eigle, 
< AS.  egl,  the  beard  of  grain,  corn,  found  only 
twice,  as  tr.  of  L.  festuca,  “the  mote  that  is  in 
thy  brother’s  eye”  (Luke  vi.  41, 42),  = OHG.  ahil, 
G.  acliel , beard  of  grain;  from  the  same  root, 
with  diff.  suffix  (-Z),  as  awn 1 and  ear 2,  q.  v.] 
The  beard  of  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  especially  of 
barley:  chiefly  in  the  plural.  Halliwell;  Wright. 
[Prov.  Eng.  (Essex).] 

For  to  winden  [ var . windwe,  winnow]  liweate,  and 
scheaden  [shed,  i.  e.,  separate]  the  eilen  and  tet  chef 
[the  chaff]  urom  the  clene  cornes. 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  270.  (AT.  E.  D.) 

ailantic,  ailanthic  (a-lan'tik,  -thik),  a.  [<  Ai- 
lantus, Ailanthus,  + -ic.}  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Ailantus. — Ailantic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  the 
^.bark  of  Ailantus  excelsa. 

ailantine  (a-lan'tin),  a.  [<  ailantus  + -ine1.} 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  ailantus,  or  to  the 
silkworms  which  feed  upon  its  leaves. 


with  fixed  purpose. 

aiming-drill  (a'ming-dril),  n.  A military  ex- 
ercise designed  to  teach  men  the  proper  method 
of  pointing  and  aiming  firearms ; a training  pre- 
liminary to  target-practice. 

_ _ aiming-stand  (a'ming-stand),  m.  Milit.,  a rest 

Ailurus  (a-lu'rus),  n.  Same  as  JElurus.  for  a gun,  used  in  teaching  the  theory  of  aiming, 

ailweed  (al'wed),  n.  [<  ail 1 (?)  + weed1.}  The  aimless  (am'les),  a.  [<  aim  + -less.}  Without 
clover-dodder,  Cuscuta  Trifolii.  aim ; purposeless, 

aim  (am),  V.  [f  ME.  ay  men , amen,  eymen,  < OF.  The  Turks,  half  asleep,  ran  about  in  aimless  confusion. 
amer  (Picard),  esmer  (=  Pr.  esmer,  < L.  cestimare),  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian, 

and  with  prefix,  ecsmer,  aesmer,  aasmer,  < ML.  aimlessly  (am'les-li),  adv.  Without  aim ; pur- 
adeestimare,  < L.  ad,  to,  + cestimare,  estimate : poselessly. 

see  estimate.}  I.  trans.  If.  To  esteem;  con-  aimlessness  (am 'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
sider. — 2f.  To  estimate;  guess;  conjecture,  ity  of  being  without  aim  or  definite  purpose. 


Wyclif. — 3f.  To  calculate;  devise;  intend. 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 
Which  my  thoughts  aim’d  not.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  direct  or  point  at  something;  level:  as, 
to  aim  the  fist  or  a blow;  to  aim  a satire  or  a 
reflection  at  some  person  or  vice. 

Bulls  aim  their  horns,  and  asses  lift  their  heads. 

Pope,  Im.  of  Horace,  Sat.  i.  85. 

5.  To  give  a certain  direction  and  elevation  to 
(a  gun,  cannon,  arrow,  etc.),  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  the  projectile,  when  the  weapon  is 
.discharged,  to  hit  the  object  intended  to  he 
struck:  as,  to  aim  a gun. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  estimate;  guess;  conjec- 
ture. 

Rom.  In  sadness,  cousin,  I do  love  a woman. 

Ben.  I aim'd  so  near,  when  I suppos’d  you  lov’d. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  direct  one’s  intention,  purpose,  or  ac- 
tion, as  to  the  attainment  or  accomplishment 
of  something ; intend ; endeavor : as,  a man 
aims  at  distinction ; aim  to  be  just  in  all  you  do. 

The  short-sighted  policy  which  aimed  at  making  a nation 
of  saints  has  made  a nation  of  scoffers. 

Macaulay,  Leigh  Hunt. 

3.  To  direct  or  point  anything,  as  a weapon  or 
missile,  toward  an  object. 

[In  all  senses  aim  is  used  with  at  or  an  infinitive  before 
tlie  object  to  be  reached.] 

To  cry  aimt,  in  archery,  to  encourage  the  archers  by  cry- 
ing out  “Aim!"  when  they  were  about  to  shoot.  Hence  it 
came  to  mean  to  applaud  or  encourage  in  a general  sense. 


[Thoreau’s]  whole  life  was  a rebuke  of  the  waste  and 
aimlessness  of  our  American  luxury,  which  is  an  abject 
enslavement  to  tawdry  upholstery. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  209. 

ain  (an),  a.  [Also  spelled  ane,  = E.  own1.} 
Own.  [Scotch.] 

-ain.  [<  ME.  -ain,  -ein,  -ayn,  -eyn,  < OF.  -ain,  -ein, 
< L.  -anus : see  -an.}  A suffix  of  Latin  origin,  oc- 
curring unfelt  in  English  nouns,  as  in  chieftain, 
captain,  chaplain,  curtain,  and,  as  originally,  in 
adjectives,  as  in  certain,  etc.  It  is  a Middle 
English  and  Old  French  form  of  -an  (which  see), 
aince,  aines  (ans),  adv.  [<  ME.  anes,  north, 
form  of  ones  (pron.  o'nes),  now  corrupted  to 
once  (pron.  wuns).]  Once.  [Scotch.] 
ainhum  (i'nyom),  n.  [A  Pg.  spelling  of  an 
African  word.]  A disease  peculiar  to  the 
negro  race,  consisting  of  the  sloughing  off  of 
the  little  toes,  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
disorder  of  the  system. 

Aino  (I'no),  a.  and  n.  [Etym.  doubtful;  sup- 
posed to  he  a corruption  of  Jap.  inti  (pron. 
e'no),  a dog,  applied  contemptuously  by  the 
Japanese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ainos,  certain  aboriginal  tribes  in  Japan  and 
Siberia  now  forming  small  tribal  communities 
in  the  island  of  Yezo  and  on  the  southern  part 
of  Saghalin : formerly  also  on  the  Kurile  islands. 
They  are  remarkably  hairy.  They  are  in  a low  stage  of 
culture.  Also  Ainu. 

ii.  n.  The  language  of  the  Ainos. 


ainsel’ 

ainsel’,  ainsell  (an-sel'),  n.  [<  ain  = E.  own, 
+ sell  = E.  self.']  Own  self.  [Scotch.] 
ain’t,  an’t  (ant).  A vulgar  contraction  of  the 
negative  phrases  am  not  and  are  not : often  used 
for  is  not,  and  also,  with  a variant  liain’t,  for 
have  not  and  has  not. 

Aiolian  (a-6'li-an),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  JEolian1 
and  JEolian2. 

Aiolic  (a-ol'ik),  a.  Same  as  JEolic. 

Aiolism  (a'o-lizm),  n.  Same  as  JEolism. 
air1  (ar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  ayre,  also  aer  (after 
*L.),  < ME.  eier,  aire,  eire,  ayer,  eyer,  ayre,  eyre, 
aier,  eyr,  eir,  < OP.  air,  F.  air,  the  air,  breath, 
wind,  = Pr.  air,  aire  = Sp.  aire  = Pg.  ar  = It. 
aere,  aire,  now  commonly  aria,  all  in  the  physi- 
cal sense;  < L.  aer,  < Or.  arjp  ( aep -),  air,  mist, 
< aeiv,  breathe,  blow,  prob.  akin  to  E.  wind, 
q.  v.  See  air2  and  air3,  ult.  identical  with  air1, 
but  separated  in  sense  and  in  time  of  intro- 
duction.] I.  The  respirable  fluid  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth  and  forms  its  atmosphere. 
It  is  inodorous,  invisible,  insipid,  colorless,  elastic,  pos- 
sessed of  gravity,  easily  moved,  rarefied,  and  condensed, 
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air-cane 

to  the  open  air;  ventilate:  as,  to  air  clothes;  to  air-bag  (ar'bag),  n.  A large  bag  composed  of 
avr  a room.  layers  of  canvas,  saturated  or  coated  with  air- 

proof and  water-proof  preparations  and  filled 
with  air,  designed  for  use  in  raising  sunken 


I ayre  or  wether,  as  men  do  thynges  whan  they  lay  them 
in  the  open  ayre,  or  as  any  lynen  thyng  is  after  it  is  newe 
wasshed  or  it  be  worne.  . . . Ayre  these  clothes  for  feare 
of  mothes.  Palsgrave. 

To  this  [public  prison]  is  also  annexed  a convenient 
yard  to  air  the  criminals  in,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
life  and  health,  till  the  time  of  their  trial. 

Beverley , Virginia,  iv.  ^[  68. 
Hence — 2.  To  expose  ostentatiously;  display; 
bring  into  public  notice : as,  to  air  one’s  views. 

Airing  a snowy  hand  and  signet  gem. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 
3.  To  expose  to  heat ; warm : as,  to  air  linen ; to 
air  liquors. — 4.  refl.  To  expose  (one’s  self)  to 
the  air. 

To  go  and  air  myself  in  my  native  fields.  Lamb,  Elia. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  walk  forth, 

And  air  myself  a little. 

Middleton , Chaste  Maid,  ii.  2. 

n.  intrans.  To  take  the  air. 

She  went  airing  every  day. 

Miss  Mitford , Our  Village,  2d  ser.,  317. 


essential  to  respiration  and  combustion,  and  is  the  medium  nir2  /otA  n fPiwat  in  mrwl  1?  a#  ift+i.  ««« 

of  sound.  It  is  composed  by  volume  of  21  parts  of  oxygen  “ ^ L*  tin  mod.  H (end  of  16th  een- 

’ 1 ■ - tury);  < F.  air,  OF.  aire , nature,  disposition, 

manner,  mien,  air,  = Pr.  aire  = It.  aire , aere, 
now  aria , manner,  mien,  countenance ; a word 
of  disputed  origin,  prob.  the  same  as  OF.  air , 


and  78  of  nitrogen  ; by  weight,  of  about  23  of  oxygen  and 
77  of  nitrogen.  These  are  not  chemically  united,  but  are 
mixed  mechanically.  Air  contains  also  .03  p.c.  of  carbon 
dioxid,  some  aqueous  vapor,  about  one  per  cent,  of  argon, 
and  small  varying  amounts  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  ozone, 
mid  organic  matter.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  air  at  32°  F. 
is  to  that  of  water  as  1 to  773,  and  100  cubic  inches  at  mean 
temperature  and  pressure  weigh  30£  grains.  When  air  is  in- 
haled into  the  lungs  oxygen  is  sepai  ated  from  the  nitrogen, 
and,  uniting  with  the  carbon  in  the  blood,  is  expelled  as  car- 
bon dioxid ; it  thus  serves  to  purify  the  blood  and  furnishes 
the  body  with  heat.  By  the  ancient  philosophers  air  was 
considered  one  of  the  four  elements  of  all  things,  a view 
maintained  until  recent  times.  See  supplement. 

The  greate  house,  formerly  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s, 
a spacious  and  excellent  place  for  the  extent  of  ground, 
and  situation  in  a good  aire.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  15, 1679. 

The  health  of  the  mental  and  bodily  functions,  the 
spirit,  temper,  disposition,  the  correctness  of  the  judg- 
ment, and  brilliancy  of  the  imagination,  depend  directly 
upon  pure  air.  Huxley  and  Youmans , Physiol. , § 395. 

2.  In  old  chem.,  gas : still  in  use  in  this  sense  in 
foundriesandmacliine-shops,especiallyforsuch 


Pr.  air,  aire,  E.  air1,  the  atmosphere  (cf.  atmo- 
sphere in  similar  uses):  see  air1  and  air3.]  1. 


vessels.  When  needed  for  use,  empty  air-bags  are  secured 
to  the  vessel  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  air  is 
then  forced  into  them.  Also  called  air-cushion. 

air-balloon  (SUba-lon"),  n.  See  balloon. 
air-bath  (ar'bath),  n.  1.  The  protracted  ex- 
posure of  the  person  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
for  the  promotion  of  health,  usually  under  the 
. direct  rays  of  the  sun.  See  sun-bath.— 2.  An 
apparatus  for  drying  or  evaporating  by  expo- 
sure to  air  of  any  desired  temperature, 
air-bed  (ar'bed),  n.  A bed  consisting  of  an 
^air-tight  mattress  inflated  with  air. 
air-bladder  (ar'blad//er),  v.  I.  A vesicle  in  an 
organic  body  filled  with  air. 

The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  pass  along  the  surfaces 
of  these  air-bladders  in  an  infinite  number  of  ramifications. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 
2.  In  ichth.,  the  sound  or  swim-bladder;  a sym- 
metrical bladder  or  sac  filled  with  air,  generally 
situated  directly  under  the  vertebral  column  in 
front,  and  homologous  with  the  lungs  of  air- 
breathing  animals.  Its  principal  function  is  the  regu- 
lation of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body.  It  is  either  connected 
by  a tube  with  the  intestinal  canal,  as  in  the  physostomous 
fishes,  or  shut  off  from  all  communication  with  it,  as  in  the 
physoclistous  fishes.  It  is  subject  to  great  variation  in 
form,  and  is  liable  to  atrophy  or  complete  abortion  in 


The  peculiar  look,  appearance,  and  hearing  of  ®l>eS‘«3  all1cd  to  such  as  have  it  well  developed. 

'•  » - ’ - - 6-  . air-blast  (ar  blast),  n.  A stream  or  current  of 

air  under  pressure ; specifically,  such  a stream 
used  to  urge  fires  in  forges  or  to  assist  combus- 
tion in  furnaces.  When  heated  it  is  called  a hot 
blast ; when  at  normal  temperature,  a cold  blast.  Air- 


a person : as,  the  air  of  a youth ; a graceful  air; 
a lofty  air. 

Then  returned  to  my  side,  . . . and  strolled  along  with 
the  air  of  a citizen  of  the  place  pointing  out  the  objects 
of  interest  to  a stranger. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  xiv. 
2.  The  general  character  or  complexion  of 
anything ; appearance  ; semblance. 

Too  great  liberties  taken  [in  translation]  in  varying 
either  the  expression  or  composition,  in  order  to  give  a 
new  air  to  the  whole,  will  be  apt  to  have  a very  bad  effect. 

Bp.  Lowth , On  Isaiah. 

As  it  was  communicated  with  the  air  of  a secret,  it  soon 
found  its  way  into  the  world.  Pope,  Ded.  of  it.  of  the  L. 


blasts  are  also  used  to  perform  certain  kinds  of  light  work, 
as  separating  hairs  and  dust  from  fur  in  hat-making  re- 
moving dust  in  grinding,  etc.,  cleansing  textile  fabrics 
and  paintinglarge  surfaces ; also  in  the  sand  blast  process, 
air-bone  (ar'bon),  n.  A hone  having  a large 
cavity  filled  with  air,  as  in  birds.  Owen.  Spe- 
cifically, the  atmosteon  (which  see), 
air-bpx  (ar'boks),  n.  1.  A ventilating  flue; 
specifically,  a wooden  tube  or  box  used  to  con- 
vey air  to  a mine  for  ventilation.— 2.  A flue 


gases  as  are  mingled  with  air  or  formed  from  3.  pi.  Affected  manner ; manifestation  of  pride  used  to  surmlv  air  to  n cither  t 

it,  as  the  gases  from  a furnace,  in  distinction  or  vanity;  assumed  haughtiness  : chiefly  in  the  nromote  combr  “ furnace^  either  (a)  to 
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from  this  use,  common  air  is  often  called  atmospheric  air. 

3.  A movement  of  the  atmosphere;  a light 
breeze:  usually  in  the  plural. 

The  summer  airs  blow  cool.  Tennyson,  May  Queen,  ii. 

4.  Utterance  abroad;  publication;  publicity. 

You  gave  it  air  before  me.  Dryden. 

Hence — 5f.  Intelligence;  information;  advice. 

It  grew  from  the  airs  which  the  princes  and  states 
abroad  received  from  their  ambassadors  and  agents  here. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

6.  The  graphic  representation,  as  in  a painting, 


phrases  to  put  on  airs,  to  give  one’s  self  airs. 


And  the  queen  of  the  hoopoes  gave  herself  airs,  and  sat 
down  upon  a twig ; and  she  refused  to  speak  to  the  me- 
rops  her  cousin,  and  the  other  birds  who  had  been  her 
friends,  because  they  were  but  vulgar  birds. 

R.  Cur  son,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  136. 
4f.  pi.  The  artificial  motions  or  carriage  of  a 
horse. — 5.  In  painting,  that  which  expresses 
_ , „ action,  manner,  gesture,  or  attitude, 

of  the  effect  of  the  atmospheric  medium  through  air3  (ar),  n.  [First  in  mod.  E.  (end  of  16th  cen 


promote  combustion,  or  (6)  to  he  heated  in 
order  to  warm  apartments.— 3.  A chamber  at 
Mrs.  Crackenbury  read  the  paragraph  in  bitterness  of  the  rear  of  the  fire-box  of  a furnace  to  SubdIv 
spirit,  and  discoursed  to  her  followers  about  the  airs  n:r  f— 

which  that  woman  was  airing  herself.  ^lr  lor  the  more  complete  combustion  of  the 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Ixviii.  *gases  disengaged  from  the  fuel. 


which  natural  objects  are  viewed. — 7.  In  the 
Gr.  Ch.,  a very  thin  veil  spread  over  both  the 
paten  and  the  chalice,  in  addition  to  the  paten 
and  chalice  veils.  Also  called  nephele. 

The  third  [chalice  veil]  is  called  . . . air,  because,  as  the 
air  surrounds  the  earth,  so  does  this  surround  the  holy 
gifts.  . . . This  name,  air,  has  found  its  way  into  our  own 
Church,  through  Bishop  Andrewes,  and  the  divines  of  his 
time,  who  (especially  Wren)  were  well  versed  in  the  East- 
ern Liturgies.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  350,  note. 

Dephlogisticated  air,  in  old  chem.,  oxygen:  so  called 
from  the  notion  that  it  was  ordinary  air  deprived  of  phlo- 
giston (which  see).— Fixed  air,  the  name  given  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Black  of  Edinburgh  to  carbonic-acid  gas  on  his 
discovery  of  it  in  1754,  because  it  was  found  in  solid  bodies. 
See  carbonic. — Ground-air,  air  inclosed  in  porous  surface- 
soil,  like  surface-moisture  or  ground- water.  Like  ground- 
water,  ground-air  is  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  sanitary  condition  of  a locality.  Ground-air 
fluctuates  with  the  barometric  pressure,  and  with  the  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  ground-wa- 
ter.— In  tile  air.  (a)  In  circulation ; flying  about  from  one 
to  another ; hence,  generally  felt  or  anticipated : as,  there 
is  a rumor  of  war  in  the  air;  it  is  in  the  air  that  he  can- 


tury);  < F.  air , a tune,  sound,  or  air  in  music, 
< It,  aere,  aire,  now  aria  (>  Sp.  Pg.  aria , E.  aria, 
q.  y.)  ; prob.  identical  (through  aere , aire,  aria, 
manner,  E.  air2;  ef.  L.  modus,  manner,  mode, 
musical  mode,  melody)  with  aere,  aire,  aria , E. 
air1.]  1.  In  music : (a)  Any  simple  and  com- 
paratively regular  melody  or  tune.  (6)  A par- 
ticular song  or  aria:  as,  the  air  “Sound  an 
alarm.”  (c)  The  soprano  or  treble  part  in  a 
harmonized  piece ; that  by  which  it  is  charac- 
terized and  known. — 2.  Any  piece  of  poetry. 
[Rare.] 


air-brake  (ar'brak),  n.  A system  of  continuous 
railway-brakes  operated  by  compressed  air. 
Th®  a^r  *s  comPressed  *by  a pump  upon  the  locomotive, 
and  conveyed,  through  pipes  beneath  the  cars  and  flexible 
hose  between  them,  to  reservoirs  and  cylinders  under 
each  car.  The  pistons  of  the  cylinders  are  connected  with 
and  move  the  brake-levers,  which  transmit  pressure  to 
the  brake-shoes.  See  the  supplement. 

air-braving  (ar'bra/ving),  a.  Breasting  or  de- 
fying the  air  or  wind. 


remains  in  the  chest  and  cannot  be  expelled.  The  amount 
thus  left  is  variously  estimated  at  from  80  to  120  cubic 
inches.— Tidal  air.  See  tidal.— To  beat  the  air. 
See  beat , v.  t.—To  take  air,  to  be  divulged ; be  made  pub- 
lic: as,  the  story  has  taken  air. — To  take  the  air,  to  go 
abroad ; walk  or  ride  a little  distance. 

I din’d  at  Sir  William  Godolphin’s,  and  with  that  learned 
gentleman  went  to  take  y‘  aire  in  Hyde  Park,  where  was 
a glorious  cortege.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  1, 1679. 

[Air  is  used  in  many  compounds  of  obvious  meaning ; only 
those  which  have  a peculiar  or  specific  sense  are  entered 
below  in  alphabetical  order.] 

air1  (ar),  v.  [First  in  mod.  E. ; from  the  noun.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  expose  to  the  air;  give  access 


Stately  and  air -braving  towers. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 
air-breather  (ar'bre//THer),  n.  An  animal 
which  breathes  air ; specifically,  a marine  ani- 
mal breathing  out  of  water  by  means  of  lungs, 
instead  of  under  water  by  means  of  gills, 
air-brick  (ar'brik),  n.  1.  A brick  perforated 
or  with  open  sides,  to  permit  the  flow  of  air 
through  it  for  purposes  of  ventilation. — 2. 
A metal  box  of  the  size  of  a brick,  with  grated 
sides  for  the  passage  of  air.  See  air-grating. 
air-bridge  (ar'brij),  n.  A furnace-bridge  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  heated  air  to  the  gases 

Eassing  over  it,  to  facilitate  their  combustion, 
ee  bridge. 

air-brush  (ar'brush),  n.  An  atomizer  used 
for  distributing  liquid  pigment  upon  any  sur- 
face. It  employs  an  air-com  pressor,  reservoir,  pipe,  and 
nozlc  for  controlling  the  jet  of  combined  compressed  air 
and  paint.  Also,  the  nozle  of  a painting-machine  or  of  a 
pneumatic  broom. 

air-bucket  (ar'buk//et),  n.  A water-wheel 
bucket,  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  unim- 
peded outflow  of  the  air  displaced  by  the  water 
as  it  enters  the  bucket. 

air-buffer  (ar,buf'i'er),  n.  Same  as  air-spring. 
air-bug  (ar'bug),  n.  Any  beteropterous  hemip- 
terous insect  of  the  division  Geocores  (land- 
bugs)  or  of  the  Aurocores. 

see  ere  and  early.]  air-built  (ar'bilt),  a.  Erected  in  the  air;  hav- 
ing no  solid  foundation;  chimerical:  as,  an  air- 
built  castle;  air-built  hopes. 

Aira  (a  ra),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  *aira,  < Gr.  alpa,  a air-camel  (ar'kanUel),  n.  A caisson  or  air- 


And  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra’s  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  iii. 
National  air,  in  music,  a popular  tune  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  a particular  nation  ; specifically,  that 
tune  which  by  national  selection  or  consent  is  usually 
sung  or  played  on  certain  public  occasions,  as  “ God  Save 
the  King  ” in  England,  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  in 
the  United  States,  the  “Marseillaise”  in  France,  the 
“Emperor’s  Hymn”  in  Austria,  etc. 

[<  air 3,  w.]  To  set  to  music. 


not  succeed.  (6)  Without  foundation  or  actuality ; vision-  1X. v. 

ary  or  uncertain : as,  a castle  in  the  air  (see  castle) ; our  air^f  (ar)  V.  t. 
prospects  are  in  the  air.  (c)Milit.,  in  an  unsupported  or  ^ 

disconnected  position ; incapable  of  receiving  or  giving  aid  * lor  not  a droP  n°ws  from  Helicon 

improperly  exposed  or  separated : as.  the  left  wing  of  the  ayred  by  thee  grows  streight  into  a song, 

army  was  in  the  air.  Liquid  air.  See  liquefaction  of  Coblj,  Prefix  to  Lawes’s  Ayres  and  Dialogues  (1653). 

gases,  under  liquefaction.—  Residual  air,  the  air  which  air4t  n.  Same  as  airy2  aeru2. 

remnins  in  thp  chpct,  tnnl  comiAf  be  ovnollod  Tbo  « *v» . k ^ ^ r . . 


air5  (ar),  a<fa._and  a.  [Also  written  ear;  = 
E.  ere,  < AS.  cer,  rarely  used  as  an  adj.,  com- 
mon as  a prep,  and  adv. 

Early.  [Scotch.] 

An  air  winter’s  a sair  winter.  Scotch  proverb. 


kind  of  darnel,  prob.  Lolium  temulentum  (Lin- 
naeus).] A genus  of  slender  perennial  grasses 
of  temperate  regions,  mostly  of  little  value.  The 
more  common  species  are  known  as  hair-grass, 
airablet  (ar'a-bl),  a.  [<  air3,  v.,  + -able.]  Suit- 
able to  be  sung.  Howell. 


chamber  placed  beneath  or  alongside  of  vessels, 
to  diminish  their  draft  and  enable  them  to  pass 
over  shallow  spots  or  obstructions,  and  also 
used  in  raising  sunken  vessels, 
air-cane  (ar'kan),  n.  A walking-stick  having 
an  air-gun  concealed  within  it. 


air-carbureter 

air-carbureter  (ar'kar'bu-ret-er),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus in  which  air  is  passed  through  or  over 
the  surface  of  liquid  hydrocarbons  and  is 
charged  with  inflammable  vapor,  or  by  which 
the  liquid  fuel  is  injected  into  the  air. 
air-casing  (ar'ka/sing),  n.  An  air-tight  casing 
of  sheet-iron  placed  around  a pipe  to  prevent 
undue  transmission  of  heat  or  cold ; specifically, 
the  easing  placed  around  the  base  of  the  funnel 
or.  smoke-stack  of  a steamship,  to  prevent  too 
great  a transmission  of  heat  to  the  deck, 
air-castle  (ar'kas^l),  n.  A castle  in  the  air;  a 
day-dream;  a visionary  scheme.  See  castle. 

Adventures,  triumphs  of  strength  and  skill— these  fur- 
nish subject-matter  for  the  talk  of  the  uncivilized  man 
and  the  air-castles  of  the  youth. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 482. 

air-cavity  (Sr'kav'i-ti),  n.  A cavity  contain- 
ing air:  specifically^  such  a cavity  occurring  in 
the  body  or  bones  of  an  animal;  a large  air- 
sac  or  pneumatocyst  of  a bird. 

In  the  latter  case,  air-cavities  take  the  'place  of  the 
medulla,  which  disappears,  and  so  diminish  permanently 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  animal. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  573. 
air-cell  (ar'sel),  'll.  1.  In  but.,  one  of  the  cav- 
ities in  the  leaves,  stems,  or  other  parts  of 
plants,  containing  air.  They  are 
well  seen  in  the  bladders  of  seaweeds,  and 
are  found  in  other  aquatic  plants,  which 
they  serve  to  float. 

2.  In  anat.  and  zodl.,  a definite  cir- 
cumscribed cavity  in  the  body, 
containing  atmospheric  air  in- 
haled through  air-passages  which 
place  it  in  direct  communication 
with  the  outer  air.  The  term  is  used  . . 
for  any  such  cavity,  without  reference  to  wiSSSSSS 
the  technical  meaning  of  cell  (which  see),  vulgar/). 

An  air-cell  is  generally  of  small  size,  if 
not  microscopic,  as  one  of  those  in  lung-tissue;  but  it 
sometimes  forms  a great  space  or  inflatable  inclosed  area, 
as  the  air-cells  of  birds,  and  is  then  also  called  air-space , 
air-receptacle , or  pneumatocyst.  Specifically— (a)  One  of 
the  small  hemispherical  saccules  which  beset  the  walls  of 
the  alveolar  passages  and  infundibula  of  the  lungs.  Also 
called  alveolus.  ( b ) One  of  the  dilatations  of  the  trachea 
or  air-tube  in  insects  forming  the  respiratory  apparatus, 
(c)  In  ornith.,  a pneumatocyst;  any  one  of  the  extra-pul- 
monary cavities  of  the  body  of  a bird,  containing  air,  which 
are  continuous  with  one  another  and  with  one  or  more  of 
jL.the  bronchial  tubes.  See  pneumatocyst. 

air-chamber  (ar ' cham  " ber),  n.  1.  A large 
cavity  in  an  organic  body  containing  air. — 

2.  A compartment  of  a hydraulic  engine  or 
apparatus,  as  a pump,  interposed 
between  and  connected  with  the 
supply-  and  delivery-passages,  and 
containing  air  which  by  its  elas- 
ticity equalizes  the  pressure  and 
flow  of  the  fluids.  Thus,  in  a recipro- 
cating force-pump,  the  impulse  given  to 
the  fluid  by  the  delivery-stroke  compresses 
the  air  in  the  air-chamber,  and  this  com- 
pressed air  reacts  upon  the  outflowing  fluid 
to  continue  its  motion  during  the  reverse 
stroke,  or  during  those  intervals  when  the 
force  imparted  falls  below  the  average  or 

Air-chamber,  normal  amount.  The  pressure  and  flow  are 
thus  made  practically  uniform,  notwith- 
standing the  intermittent  or  variable  action  of  the  force. 
For  some  special  forms,  see  air-vessel. 

3.  Any  compartment  or  chamber  designed  to 
contain  air:  as,  the  air-chamber  of  a life-boat. 

air-chambered  (ar'cham"berd),  a.  Furnished 
with  an  air-chamber  or  with  air-chambers. 

It  [the  life-boat]  was  air-chambered  and  buoyant. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  49. 
air-cock  (ar'kok),  n.  A cock  used  to  control 
^the  admission  or  outflow  of  air.  See  cock1,  8. 
air-compressor  (ar,kom-pres,,or),  n.  A ma- 
chine for  raising  the  pressure  of  air,  usually  in 
the  form  j>f  a piston-pump.  See  compressor. 
air-cone  (ar'kon),  n.  A cone  in  a marine  en- 
gine designed  to  receive  air  and  steam  from 
the  hot-well,  and  carry  them  off  through  a 
pipe  at  the  top. 

air-cooler  (ar'ko"ler),  n.  Any  appliance  for 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  in  hos- 
pitals, dwellings,  and  theaters.  Common  forms 
are  chambers  filled  with  ice  or  fitted  with  screens  of 
light  fabric  kept  constantly  wet,  and  coils  oi  pipe  in 
which  a cool  liquid  is  circulating.  See  refrigerating- 
chamber,  under  refrigerate. 

air-course  (ar'kors),  n.  A passage  in  a mine 
made  or  used  for  ventilating  purposes ; an  air- 
way. 

air-crossing  (ar'kr6s"ing),  n.  A passageway 
or  bridge  constructed  to  carry  one  air-course 
*o  ver  another,  as  in  the  ventilation  of  coal-mines, 
air-cushion  (ar'kush'i'qn),  ».  1.  A hag  made 
of  an  air-tight  fabric  used  when  inflated  with 
air  as  a cushion  for  a seat. — 2.  Same  as  air- 
bag— 3.  A bailor  cylinder  (usually  of  india- 
rubber)  filled  with  air  and  placed  in  a water-pipe, 
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to  act  as  a cushion  for  the  water,  or  to  receive 
the  pressure  or  shock  caused  by  a sudden  stop- 
page of  its  flow,  or  by  the  expansion  of  the 
water  in  freezing. — 4.  Same  as  air-spring  or 
.pneumatic  spring. 

air-cylinder  (ar'siFin-der),  n.  In  gun.,  a de- 
vice consisting  of  a cylinder  and  piston,  used 
for  checking  the  recoil  of  heavy  guns  by  means 
of  the  elasticity  of  atmospheric  air  confined 
within  it ; a pneumatic  buffer, 
air-dew  (ar'du),  n.  Manna.  [Rare.] 
air-drain  (ar'dran),  n.  1,  An  empty  space  left 
*around  the  external  foundation-walls  of  a build- 
ing to  prevent  the  earth  from  lying  against 
them  and  thus  causing  dampness. — 2.  In  mold- 
ing, a large  passage  for  the  escape  of  gases 
from  heavy  castings  while  in  the  mold, 
air-drawn  (ar'dran),  a.  Drawn  or  depicted  in 
the  air:  as,  “the  air-drawn  dagger,”  Shale., 
Macbeth,  iii.’  4. 

air-dried  (ar'drid),  a.  Dried  by  or  in  the  air: 
applied  to  fruits  and  materials  from  which 
moisture  has  been  removed  by  exposure  to 
currents  of  air  under  natural  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. 

air-drill  (ar'dril),  n.  A rock-drill  driven  by 
compressed  air,  as  distinguished  from  a drill 
driven  by  steam.  See  rock-drill. 
air-drum  (ar'drum),  n.  A drum-shaped  cham- 
ber or  reservoir  for  air;  specifically,  in  ornith., 
a large  lateral  cervical  pneumatocyst. 

The  great  air-drums  of  our  pinnated  grouse  and  cock- 
of-the-plains.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  200. 

air-duct  (ar'dukt),  n.  A duct  or  passage  con- 
veying air;  specifically,  in  ichth.,  the  commu- 
nication of  the  air-bladder  with  the  intestinal 
canal.  It  is  persistent  in  physostomous,  tem- 
porary in  physoclistous,  fishes, 
aire't,  n.  An  old  form  of  aery 2. 
aire2  (l're;  mod.  pron.  ar),  n.  [Ir.,  pi.  airig; 
cf.  aireach,  a noble,  a privileged  person.]  In 
Irish  antiq.,  a freeman;  a gentleman;  one  of 
the  privileged  classes.  Aires  were  of  two  classes : ( a ) 
the  paths,  or  those  who  possessed  property  in  land ; and 
(6)  the  bo-aires , who  possessed  cows  and  other  chattels. 
The  king  was  elected  by  these  two  classes. 

Clansmen  who  possessed  twenty-one  cows  and  upwards 
were  airig  (sing,  aire),  or,  as  we  should  say,  had  the  fran- 
chise, and  might  fulfil  the  functions  of  bail,  witness,  etc. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  257. 

The  upper  classes  were  all  aires.  To  be  eligible  to  the 
aire  grade,  the  freeman  should  possess,  besides  a certain 
amount  of  wealth  In  cattle,  a prescribed  assortment  of 
agricultural  implements  and  household  goods. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  252. 
air-endway  (ar'ewFwa),  n.  A roadway  or 
level  driven  into  a coal-seam  parallel  with  a 
main  level,  used  chiefly  for  purposes  of  venti- 
lation. Gresley.  [Eng.] 

air-engine  (ar'en^jin),  n.  A motor  employing 
(a)  the  elastic  force  of  air  expanded  by  heat, 


Ericsson’s  Hot-air  Pumping-engine. 
a,  beam ; b,  air-piston ; c,  transfer-piston ; d,  cylinder ; j,  air-piston 
link ; k,  bell-crank ; o,  side-rods ; p,  transfer-piston  rod  ; r,  pump ; s, 
air-chamber;  t,  vacuum-chamber;  «,  gas-furnace;  v,  gas-burners; 
tv,  gas-chamber ; x,  water-jacket. 

or  (b)  air  compressed  by  means  of  another  and 
separate  motor,  called  a compressor , which  is 
generally  a steam-engine.  Mining  machinery,  such 
as  drills  and  underground  pumps,  are  often  run  by  com- 
pressed-air engines,  the  compressor  being  located  at  the 
surface,  and  the  air-engines  distributed  underground,  at 
the  various  points  where  their  work  is  required. 


air-heading 

air-equalizer  (ar'e"kwal-i-zer),  n.  A device  for 
distributing  a current  of  air  equally  throughout 
its  working-space. 

airer  (ar'er),  n . [<  air1,  v.,  + -eri,]  1.  One 

who  airs  or  exposes  to  the  air. — 2.  A screen 
for  drying  clothes,  etc. 

air-escape  (ar'es-kap"),  n.  An  air-trap  for  the 
escape  of  air  which  collects  in  the  upper  bends 
of  water-pipes  and  in  other  hydraulic  apparatus. 
The  usual  form  is  that  of  a ball-cock  (which  see)  inclosed 
in  a chamber  situated  at  the  point  at  which  the  air  is  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  so  adjusted  that  as  the  water-level 
within  is  lowered  by  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  air 
the  ball-float  descends,  opens  the  valve,  and  permits  the 
air  to  escape ; the  water  then  rising  buoys  up  the  float 
and  closes  the  valve. 

air-exhauster  (ar'eg-zas//ter),  n.  1.  Same  as 
air-escape. — 2.  Any  apparatus,  as  an  air-pump, 
exhaust-fan,  suction-blower,  or  steam-jet,  used 
for  withdrawing  air  from  an  inclosed  place,  for 
ventilation  or  for  the  creation  of  a vacuum. 
See  air-pump , blower,  fan , and  ventilator. 
air-faucet  (ar'fa/set),  n.  A stop-cock  for  let- 
ting air  out  or  in. 

air-filter  (ar'fiFter),  n.  An  apparatus  for  ex- 
tracting dust,  smoke,  microscopic  germs,  etc., 
from  the  air.  It  consists  of  screens  or  strainers  of 
woven-wire  fabrics,  cotton,  asbestos,  slag-wool,  or  other 
flocculent  material,  through  which  the  air  is  drawn ; 
or  of  showers,  sprays,  or  films  of  water  or  chemical  solu- 
tions, through  or  over  which  the  air  to  be  filtered  passes. 
Air-filters  are  used  in  the  ventilation  of  buildings  and  rail- 
road-cars, in  physical  research,  in  surgery,  and  in  the  re- 
covery of  by-products  in  manufactures. 

air-flue  (ar'flo),  n.  A conduit  for  air.  See  air- 
box,  air-funnel , and  air-pipe . 
air-fountain  (ar'fomFtan),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  producing  a jet  of  water  by  the  elastic  force 
of  air  compressed  in  a close  vessel  and  made  to 
*act  on  the  surface  of  the  water  to  be  raised, 
air-funnel  (ar'fuiFel),  n.  In  ship-building , a 
flue  formed  by  the  omission  of  a timber  in  the 
upper  works  of  a vessel,  and  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  ventilation  of  the  hold, 
air-furnace  (aFfer^nas),  n.  1.  A reverbera- 
tory furnace  (which  see,  under  furnace). — 2. 
An  air-heating  furnace  for  warming  apart- 
ments. Air  is  led  into  a space  formed  between  an  outer 
casing  and  the  sides  of  a fire-pot  and  combustion-cham- 
ber, and  is  there  heated.  See  furnace. 
air-gage  (ar'gaj),  n.  An  instrument  for  indi- 
cating the  pressure  of  air  or  gases.  For  low 
pressure  it  may  consist  of  a glass  tube  of  uniform  caliber, 
closed  at  the  top  and  having  its  lower  end  dipped  into  a 
cup  of  mercury  on  the  surface  of  which  the  air  or  gas 
presses,  thus  forcing  mercury  into  the  tube,  and  com- 
pressing the  air  within  it  to  an  amount  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  pressure.  This  pressure  can  be  read  from 
a scale  attached  to  the  tube,  the  zero  of  the  scale  being 
usually  placed  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercurial  col- 
umn when  the  instrument  is  exposed  to  the  ordinary  at- 
mospheric pressure.  For  higher  pressure  some  form  of 
calibrated  spring  is  used  whose  deformation  measures 
*the  pressure. 

air-gas  (ar'gas),  n.  An  inflammable  illuminat- 
ing gas  made  by  charging  ordinary  atmospheric 
air  with  the  vapors  of  petroleum,  naphtha,  or 
some  similar  substance,  as  the  hydrocarbon 
called  gasolene. 

air-gate  (ar'gat),  «.  1.  An  underground  road- 

way in  a coal-mine,  used  chiefly  for  ventilation. 
[Eng.  Midland  coal-fields.]  — 2.  In  molding,  an 
orifice  through  which  the  displaced  air  and  the 
gases  which  are  formed  escape  from  the  mold 
while  the  molten  matter  is  filling  it. 
air-gossamer  (ar'gos,/a-mer),  n.  Same  as  air- 
thread. 

air-governor  (ar^uv'er-nor),  n.  A device,  at- 
tached to  pneumatic  apparatus  and  machinery, 
for  regulating  the  pressure  or  delivery  of  air. 
air-grating  (ar'gra/'ting),  n.  A grating  pro- 
tecting or  forming  a ventilating  orifice  in  a 
wall  or  partition.  See  air-brick. 
air-gun  (ar'gun),  n.  A gun  in  which  condensed 
air  is  used  as  the  propelling  agent.  The  bore  of  the 
barrel  is  connected  with  a reservoir  inclosed  within  or  at- 
tached  without  the  stock,  into  which  air  is  forced  by  a 
piston  or  plunger  fitted  to  the  bore,  or  by  an  independent 


Air-gun. 


condenser.  When  the  trigger  is  pulled  it  operates  a valve 
which  permits  the  sudden  escape  of  the  whole  or  of  a por- 
tion of  the  condensed  air  into  the  barrel  at  the  rear  of 
the  ball  or  dart,  thus  projecting  the  latter.  In  some 
forms  the  propelling  agent  is  a compressed  spring  freed 
by  the  trigger.  The  reactive  force  of  the  spring  com- 
presses the  air  which  interposes  between  it  and  the  pro- 
jectile, and  the  air  acts  upon  and  projects  the  ball, 
air-heading  (ar'hed//ing),  n.  An  excavation  in 
a mine  through  which  air  is  made  to  pass  for 
ventilation. 


air-hoist 
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“sutndifroS  „ 

the  end  of  the  piston-rod.  See  crane,  pneumatic  hoist.  3»ir-inacilllie  (ar  ma-shen^),  n.  In  mining,  an 
air-holder  (ar'hol'dto),  n.  1 . A vessel  for  hold-  apparatus  by  which  pure  air  is  forced  into  parts 
ing  air  for  any  purpose,  as  for  counteracting  badly  ventilated,  ^ind  the  foul  air  extracted, 
the  pressure  of  a decreasing  column  of  mercury,  ^ir-man Quieter  (ar/Tna-noru//e-ter),  n.  Same 
or  for  keeping  up  a moderate  and  steady  cur-  *as  wr-gage.  See  manometer. 
rent  of  air.  See  airometer,  air-vessel,  and  gas-  air-meter  (ar'me'ter),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
holder. — 2f. ^A  gasometer.  measuring  the  quantity  or  rate  of  flow  of  air- 

a form  of  flnommruilnr.  nci-nniu.  — j i 7 


. -U  i --gasometer.  xxxuasux-mg  me  quantity  or  rate  of  flow  of  air- 

v i (ar  n’  1*  An  opening  to  admit  a form  of  anemometer  usually  so  graduated  as 

r* — 2.  In  founding,  a fault  in  a to  glvf  dir©ctly  the  volume  of  air  (cubic  feet 
by  a bubble  of  air  which  nassos  °£  peters)  delivered  per  second  by  a stream 

or  flir  of  O mwnn  A • . . 


or  discharge  air.  „ xauLLh  lu  a 

casting,  caused  by  a bubble  of  air  which  passes  - . ---/  — ow* 

from  the  core  outward,  and  is  retained  in  the  . air„of  a given  cross-section, 
metal.  Also  called  blow-liole. — 3.  A natural  ajrn  (arn),  w.  Scotch  form  of  iron. 
opening  in  the  frozen  surface  of  a river  or  pond,  airohydrogen  (ar ' o-hi  " dro  - jen),  a.  [<  air\ 
s.  after  aero-,  + hydrogen.']  Pertaining  to  a 

ture  of  atmosnliPrifl  air*  o-nrl  


caused  by  currents  or  springs. 

a’  An  °ld  spelling  of  airy 1. 

. . « ^ (a-^  n-  An  old  spelling  of  aery%. 

ainfied  (ar'i-fid),  a.  [<  *airify , make  airy  (< 
atri  (air*)  + -fy)7  + -ed*.]  Fashioned  in  an  airy 
manner;  characterized  by  the  assumption  of 
airs:  as,  an  airified  style.  [Contemptuous  or 
slighting.] 

airily  (ar'i-li),  adv.  [<  airyl  + -ly2.]  1.  In  an 

airy  or  gay  manner;  gaily;  jauntily. 

Fanny  bade  her  father  good-night,  and  whisked  off 
airily.'  Dickens,  Little  Dorrit. 

2.  Lightly;  delicately:  as,  airily  wrought  de- 
tails. 

airiness  (ar'i-nes),  n.  1.  Exposure  to  a free 
current  of  air ; openness  to  the  air : as,  the  air- 
iness oi  a country-seat.— 2.  Unsubstantiality, 
like  that  of  air. — 3.  Delicacy  and  lightness: 
etheren.litv  — 4.  _ ... 


ethereality.  —^4 ."  7 S f ” 

manner;  gaiety;  jauntiness;  vanity;  affecta-  nf,.  Plp?  used  to  draw  foul 


•/  • xxxulxuu  ur 

manner;  gaiety;  jauntiness;  vanity;  affecta- 
tion : as,  the  airiness  of  young  persons, 
airing  (ar'ing),  n . [Verbal  n.  of  air  1,  v.\  1.  An 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  to  a fire,  for  drying  or 
warming.— 2.  Exercise  in  or  exposure  to  the 
open  air ; an  excursion  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing the  air. 

. thy  virtues  seemed  to  have  come  out  for  an  airina 
m one  chariot.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  634. 

airing-stage  (ar'ing-staj),  n.  A stage  or  plat- 
form upon  which  materials  are  placed  to  be 
aired  or  dried:  as,  the  airing-stage  upon  which 
powder  is  dried. 

air -injector  (ar'in-jek^tor),  n.  A simple  blow- 
ing device,  used  with  a dental  drill  or  employed 
for  removing  dust  from  the  path  of  a fine  saw. 
airisadt,  airisardt, ».  Same  as  arisad. 
airisht  (ar  ish),  a.  [ME.  ayrisshe , ayerissh, 
etc.;  < air 1 + -ishl.~\  1.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  air;  aerial. 

And  beheld  the  ayerisshe  bestes. 

. „ Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  965. 

2.  Cool;  fresh. 

* The  morninges  are  airish.  Best,  Farming,  p.  IS.  (jV.  E.  D.) 

air-jacket  (ar'jak^et),  n.  A jacket  inflated  with 
air,  or  to  which  bladders  filled  with  air  are  fas- 
tened, to  render  the  wearer  buoyant  in  water 
airless  (ar'ies),  a.  [<  air}  + -less.]  1.  Not 


. ",7  ■ i'w  j a ex uaiixiug  lu  a mix- 

ture  of  atmospheric  air  and  hydrogen— Airo- 
hydrogen  blowpipe.  S ee  blowpipe. 
airometer  (ar-om'e-ter),  n.  [<  air  1,  after  aero-, 
f to.  jitrpov,  measure.  Cf.  aerometer.]  1.  An 
air-holder  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the 
gasometer,  whence  the  name.  See  gasometer. 
— 3.  Same  as  air-meter. 

The  airometer,  the  Invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  the  in- 
spector, by  means  of  a delicately-constructed  windmill 
shows  the  rate  of  the  current  of  air  in  the  passages  of  the 
comery.  ~ Hre,  Dict  ( Iv.  89a 

air-passage  (ar'pas//aj),  n.  1.  In  anat.,  one  of 
the  passages  by  which  air  is  admitted  to  the 
lungs,  as  the  nasal  passages,  the  larynx,  the 
trachea,  and  the  bronchial  tubes  or  their  minute 
ramifications. — 2.  In  bot.,  a large  intercellular 
space  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants, 
and  in  the  stems  of  endogens. 
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an*  out  of  or  conduct  fresh  air  into  close  placed. 
Specifically— (a)  A pipe  used  to  draw  foul  air  from  a 
snip  s hold  by  means  of  a communication  with  the  furnace 
and  of  the  rarefaction  of  tile  air  by  the  Are.  (b)  In  min- 
vtig,  a pipe  through  which  air  passes,  either  for  ventila- 
tion  or  for  use  in  an  air-engine,  (c)  A small  copper  pipe 

thrnlJS  finm  4-ae  the  hot'weh  of  a marine  engine 
through  the  side  of  the  vessel,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
air  and  uncondensed  vapor  removed  from  the  condenser 
by  the  air-pump. 

air-pit  (ar'pit),  71.  A pit  or  shaft  in  a coal- 
mme,  used  for  ventilation.  Also  called  air- 
shaft.  [Eng.] 

(ar,plani)i  w.  A plant  unconnected 
with  the  ground  and  apparently  living  on  air  • 
applied  to  epiphytes,  but  usually  not  to  para- 
sites. Many  epiphytic  orchids  in  cultivation 
are  popularly  so  named, 
air-poise  (ar'poiz),  n.  An  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  weight  of  the  air. 
air-port  (ar'port),  7i.  In  ship-building:  (a)  A 
small  a-perture  cut  in  the  side  of  a vessel  to 
admit  light  and  air.  One  is  generally  placed  in  each 
state-room,  and  there  are  several  on  each  side  along  the 
berth-deck.  They  are  usually  fitted  so  as  to  close  with  a 
pane  of  thick  glass,  set  in  a brass  frame,  turning  on  a 
aiII(  secured  when  closed  by  a heavy  thumb-screw 
(ft)  A large  scuttle  placed  in  a ship’s  bows  for 
the  admission  of  air.  Also  called  air-scuttle. 
air-proof  (ar'prof),  a.  Impervious  to  air. 
*H[PUn}P  (ar'pump),  n.  An  apparatus  for  the 
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open  to  a free  current  of  air;  wanting  fresh  air  ^lr"PunJP  (ar  PumP)j  n.  An  apparatus  for  the 
or  communication  with  open  air.— 2.  Without  e?liaustl0n>  compression,  or  transmission  of 
air;  devoid  of  atmosphere. 

Desolate  as  the  lifeless,  airless  moon, 


Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  73. 

A name  sometimes 


air-level  (ar'lev^el),  ...  ^ OL 

given  to  a spirit-level  (which  see), 
air-line  (ar  lin),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  Alineasdirect 
as  though  drawn  or  stretched  through  the  air- 
a bee-line.  ’ 

II.  a.  Straight  or  direct  as  a line  in  the  air ; 
not  deflected  laterally:  as,  an  air-line  railroad 
airlingt  (ar'ling),  n.  [<airi  + -K»pi.]  Athought- 
iess,  gay  person. 

™ore  there  be,  slight  airlings,  will  be  won 
With  dogs  and  horses.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  3. 

air:lock  (ar'lok),  n.  An  air-tight  chamber  in  a 
caisson  in  which  operations  are  carried  on  under 
water,  communicating  by  one  door  with  the 
outer  air  and  the  main  entrance-shaft  of  the 
caisson,  and  by  another  door  with  the  chambers 
filled  with  condensed  air  in  which  the  men  are  at 
work.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  escape  of  air-pressure 
when  workmen  or  materials  are  to  enter  or  leave  the 
compressed-air  chamber.  When  a workman  steps  from 
fhaftinto  the  air-lock  the  door  of  ingress  is  closed,  and 
“el;fe<MUr  13  admitted  until  the  pressure  is  the  same 
as  that  in  the  working-chamber.  The  process  is  reversed 
when  leaving  the  caisson. 

air-locomotive  (ar,16-ko-mo//tiv),  n.  A loco- 
motive driven  by  compressed  or  heated  air 
usually  the  former. 

air-logged  (ar  logd),  a.  [<  air 1 + logged,  after  pump.  -* 

by  the  Tntrusio^orafm'  aS  m0ti°n’  air-pyrometer  (ar'pi-rom"e-tftr),  n.  Aninstru- 

by  the  intrusion  of  air.  as  a machine  comprising  ment  used  for  measuring  high  temperatures. 


air.  Air-pumps  are  used  for  many  purposes,  and  are 
made  in  a variety  of  forms,  which  differ  according  to  the 
uses  that  they  serve.  In  the  more  common  forms  the 
.e*ka.U8te)d  by  means  of  a cylinder  and  piston,  as  in 
-Kitchie  s air-pump  (see  cut),  or  by  centrifugal  action.  Ro- 
tating buckets  dipping  into 
water,  which  forms  a seal, 
are  used  for  some  special 
purposes;  as  is  also,  for 
slight  changes  of  pressure, 
a form  consisting  of  a vessel 
closed  at  the  top  and  sides 
but  open  at  the  bottom,  and 
dipping  to  a certain  extent 
into  water  or  other  fluid, 
which  forms  a seal  and 
prevents  the  escape  of  the 
air.  For  the  Sprengel  air- 
pump,  see  mercury  air- 
pump, under  mercury.  The 
air-pump  of  a condensing 
steam-engine  is  used  to 
maintain  a vacuum  with- 
in the  condenser  by  with- 
drawing from  it  air  and 
uncondensed  vapor.  See 
air-compressor,  aspirator, 
ejector,  pump,  steam-jet. — 
Air  and  circulating 
pumps,  in  a condensing 
steam-engine,  a combined 
apparatus  used  as  an  air- 

late  the  condensing  water.J’^pumVbUckefTn 
?ngennpP;t°dn  St  TnVed  ^ aP™P8ur"aceeto-pean 

sstt  & 


air-trank 

It  consists  of  a hollow  globe  made  of  platinum  so  that  tt 
may  resist  excessive  heat,  filled  with  air  or  gas,  and  con 
nected  with  a bent  glass  tube,  which  holds  at  its  bend 
water,  mercury  or  other  liquid.  The  expansion  by  heat  of 
the  am  within  the  globe  exerts  a pressure  upon  the  liquid 

tfnlfel!8titti,0nse  lno-ne  legof  the  tube  to  a height  propor- 
tioned to  the  expansion,  and  therefore  to  the  heat  which 
causes  it.  See  pyrometer.  “ 

air-receptacle  (ar,re-sep/''ta-kl),  n.  In  ornith., 
matocy.st  r"Ce11  ’ a“  air‘sPace>  air-sac,  or  pneu- 
Continuous  air -receptacles  throughout  the  body.  Owen. 

air-regulator  (ar'reg//u-la-tor),  n.  Any  appa- 
ratus  designed  to  govern  the  admission  or  flow 
ot  air,  as  a damper  or  register, 
air-reservoir  (ar/rez//er-vwor),  71.  See  air- 
piolaer  and  air-vessel. 

air-sac  (ar  sak),  n.  1 . In  ornitli.,  a large  air-cell ; 
an  air-space,  an  air-receptaele,  or  a pneumato- 
cyst;  one  of  the  membranous  bags  or  recepta- 
cles  of  air  lodged  in  the  hollow  bones  and  the 
cavities  of  the  body  of  birds,  and  communicating 
with  the  lungs.— 2.  pi.  The  elongated  cavities 
forming  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  air-pas- 
sages  in  the  lungs  of  mammals.  Also  called 
infundibula. 

air-scuttle  (ar'skut//l),  n.  Same  as  air-port,  ( b ). 
air-setting  (ar'set//ing),  a.  Setting  or  harden- 
lng  on  exposure  to  air,  as  common  mortar, 
air-shaft  (ar'. shaft),  n.  1.  Same  as  air-pit. — 2 
Any  ventilating  shaft. 

air-slaked  (ar  slakt),  a.  Hydrated  and  disin- 
tegrated by  exposure  to  atmospheric  air : as. 
air-slaked  lime. 

air-sollar  (ar'soF&r),  n.  A compartment,  pas- 
sageway or  brattice  carried  beneath  the  floor 
ot  a heading  or  an  excavation  in  a coal-mine, 
tor  ventilation.  See  sollar. 
air-space  (ar'spas),  n.  1.  In  ornith.,  an  air- 
cell  ot  large  size ; an  air-receptacle  or  a pneu- 
matocyst , (which  see).—  2.  In  med.  and  sanitary 
science,  the  clear  cubic  contents  of  a room,  as 
the  ward  of  a hospital,  with  reference  to  the 
respirable  air  containad  in  it : as,  air-space  per 
man,  so  many  cubic  feet.— 3.  In  firearms,  the 
space  m the  powder-chamber  not  occupied  bv 
powder  grains.  " 

air-spring  (ar'spring),  n.  Any  device  designed 
to  resist  a sudden  pressure,  as  the  recoil  of  a 
gun,  the  closing  of  a swinging  door,  or  the 
thffust  of  the  moving  parts  of  a machine,  by 
means  of  the  elasticity  of  compressed  air.  The 
common  form  is  that  of  a cylinder  containing  air  which  is 

snri,meSSltby  °r  P1.unger-  Same  as  pneumatic 

spring.  Also^called  air-cushion  or  air-buffer. 

air-stack  (ar'stak),  n.  A chimney  used  for  ven- 
tilating a coal-mine.  [Pennsylvania.] 
air-stove  (ar'stov),  n.  A stove  provided  with 
flues  about  the  fire-box  and  chamber,  the  air 
in  which  when  heated  ascends  through  pipes 
to  the  apartments  to  be  supplied  with  warmth, 
bee  air-furnace  and  heater. 
air-strake  (ar'strak),  n.  In  ship-building,  an 
opening  left  for  ventilating  purposes  between 
two  planks  of  the  inside  ceiling  of  a ship, 
airt  (art),  n.  [Also  spelled  airth,  art,  arth:  < 
(xael.  and,  Ard  = Ir.  ard,  a height,  top,  point, 
a promontory,  a point  of  the  compass,  esp.  one 
ot  the  four  cardinal  points,  a quarter  of  the 
heavens.]  Point  of  the  compass;  direction. 
[Scotch.] 

Of  a’  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I dearly  lo’e  the  west.  Bums,  Song, 

airt  (art),  v.  t.  [Also  spelled  art,  ert;  < airt,  n.J 
1 o direct  or  point  out  the  way : as,  can  you  airt 
me  to  the  school-house  f [Scotch.] 
air-thermometer  (ar'ther-mom'e-ter),  n.  A 
thermometer  in  which  air  is  used  instead  of 


Ritchie’s  Air-Pump. 


8 the  advantage  of  being  more  delicate 
£Ur  ?*C<iUr.?w«  aad  can  employed  at  any  temperature  ; 
out  it  is  difhcult  to  use,  and  hence  is  employed  only  in 
exPenmeats-  It  is  useful  as  a standard  with  which 
IT®  indications  of  ordinary  tliermometers  may  be  com- 
pared. Leshe  s differential  thermometer  is  a kind  of  air- 
thermometer.  ^ See  thermometer. 

air-thread  (ar'thred),  n.  A spider’s  threadfloat- 
mg  m the  air.^  Also  called  air-gossamer. 
air-tight  (ar'tit),  a.  So  tight  or  close  as  to  ho 
impermeable  to  air:  as,  an  air-tight  vessel.—  Air- 

tlght  stove,  a kind  of  sheet-iron  stove  in  which  wood  is  used 
as  fuel : so  named  because,  although  not  literally  air-tight 
★V* 18  Practically  so  in  comparison  witli  an  open  fireplace.  ’ 

air- trap  (ar'trap),  n.  1 . A contrivance  for  pre- 
venting the  access,  as  to  a room,  of  the  efl3uvia 
arising  from  drains  and  sinks.— 2.  A reservoir 
and  escape-valve  placed  at  the  joints  or  higher 
points  of  a water-main  or  pipe-line  to  allow  the 
escape  of  air  which  may  accumulate  in  the  pipes, 
air-trunk  (ar'trungk),  n.  A large  conduit  for 
supplying  pure  air  to,  or  for  removing  foul  or 
heated  air  from,  theaters,  etc. 


air-tube 

air-tube  (ar'ttib),  n.  1.  In  cool.,  a name  given 
to  certain  horny  passages  for  air  in  the  abdo- 
men of  some  aquatic  insects. — 2.  Naut.,  a small 
iron  tube  filled  with  water  and  hung  in  a coal- 
box  in  the  coal-bunkers  of  a steamship  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the 
coal.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  taken  by  means 
of  a thermometer.  Its  use  is  a precaution  against  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  the  coal. 

3.  The  tube  of  an  atmospheric  railway,  as  the 
pneumatic  tube  (which  see,  under  tube). 
air-tumbler  (ar'tum//bl6r),  n.  That  which 
tumbles  through  the  air ; specifically,  a kind  of 
pigeon.  See  tumbler,  3. 

Mr.  Brent,  however,  had  an  Air-Tumbler  . . . which 
had  in  both  wings  eleven  primaries. 

Darwin , Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  167. 
air-valve  (ar'valv),  n.  In  general,  a valve  de- 
signed to  control  the  flow  of  air.  Specifically 
— 1.  A valve  placed  upon  any  vessel  to  ad- 
mit air,  and  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  vapor  within 
when  the  vessel  is  cooling  off,  and  the  conse- 
quent tendency  to  collapse. — 2.  A valve  placed 
at  bends  and  summits  of  water-pipes,  etc.,  for 
the  outflow  of  air,  as  when  the  pipes  are  being 
filled,  and  for  the  ingress  of  air  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a vacuum  when  the  water  is  drawn 
^out. 

air-vesicle  (ar'ves,/i-kl),  n.  1.  In  entom.,  a 
dilatation  of  the  trachea  of  certain  insects, 
which  enables  them  to  change  their  specific 
gravity  by  filling  the  trachea  with  or  emptying 
it  of  air.— 2.  In  ichth.,  a vesicle  containing  air, 
connected  with  the  swim-bladder  and  also  with 
the  ear-parts. 

air-vessel  (ar'ves,i'el),  n.  1 . An  air-chamber  or 
air-holder,  especially  one  which  serves  as  a res- 
ervoir of  air  in  certain  machines,  as  in  carbu- 
reters.— 2.  The  air-chamber  of  certain  pumps. 
In  the  feed-pumps  of  a steam-boiler  an  air-vessel  is  used 
which  serves  both  to  equalize  the  flow  of  the  water  and  to 
collect  from  it  the  free  air.  In  pumping-engines  working 
against  considerable  heads  and  into  long  rising  mains 
such  air-vessels  are  made  of  great  size  to  insure  steady 
flow. 

3.  In  anat.  and  sool.,  a cavity  of  the  body  re- 
ceiving, containing,  or  conveying  atmospheric 
air ; an  air-tube,  air-cell,  or  air-chamber ; espe- 
cially, a respiratory  passage,  as  the  windpipe  of 
a vertebrate  or  the  trachea  of  an  insect. 

Also  called  air-reservoir. 
airward,  airwards  (ar'ward,  -wards),  adv.  [< 
air 1 + -ward,  -wards.)  IJp  into  the  air;  up- 
ward : as,  “ soar  airwards  again,”  Thackeray, 
Shabby-Genteel  Story,  iv. 
air-washings  (ar'wos.h,/ingz.),  n.  pi.  Any  fluid 
in  which  air  has  been  washed,  or  the  residue  left 
after  the  evaporation  of  such  fluid.  The  process  of 
washing  consists  either  in  causing  air  to  bubble  slowly 
through  the  fluid,  or  in  agitating  a confined  volume  of  air 
with  the  fluid.  The  air  in  either  case  gives  up  to  the  fluid  the 
dust,  spores,  and  other  foreign  substances  suspended  in  it. 

In  several  cases,  the  air -washings  which  were  under  ex- 
amination gave  a distinct,  clear,  green  coloration  in  place 
of  the  characteristic  yellowish-brown  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  ammonia.  Science,  III.  463. 

airway  (ar'wa),  n.  Any  passage  in  a mine 
used  for  purposes  of  ventilation ; an  air-course. 
[In  England,  to  All  up,  obstruct,  or  damage  an  airway  ma- 
liciously is  a felony.] 

air-wood  (ar'wud),  n.  Wood  dried  or  seasoned 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  not  artificially. 

Have  the  veneers  ready,  which  must  he  air-wood , not 
too  dry.  Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  414. 

airy1  (ar'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  airie,  ayry,  aiery, 
ayery  (sometimes,  and  still  poet.,  aery,  after  L. 
aerius : see  aery1),  < ME.  ayery;  < air1  (in  sense 
8,  < air2,  ult.  = air1)  + -y1.)  1.  Consisting  of 

or  having  the  character  of  air;  immaterial; 
ethereal. 

The  thinner  and  more  airy  parts  of. bodies.  Bacon. 

Oft,  as  in  airy  rings  they  skim  the  heath, 

The  clamorous  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1. 131. 

2.  Relating  of  belonging  to  the  air;  being  in 
the  air ; aerial. 

Her  eye  in  heaven 

Would  through  the- airy  region  stream  so  bright. 

Shale.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  2. 

Airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

3.  Open  to  a free  current  of  air;  breezy:  as, 
an  airy  situation. 

And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 

Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Slialott. 

4.  Light  as  air ; intangible ; unsubstantial ; 
empty ; unreal ; flimsy : as,  airy  ghosts. 

The  poet’s  pen  . . . gives  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation  and  a name. 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 
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I hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light  a quality,  that  it  is 
but  a shadow’s  shadow.  Shaft. , Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

5.  Visionary;  speculative:  as,  airy  notions;  an 
airy  metaphysician. — 6.  Graceful;  delicate. 
E’en  the  slight  hare-bell  raised  its  head, 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  18. 
Here  delicate  snow-stars,  out  of  the  cloud, 

Come  floating  downward  in  airy  play. 

Bryant,  Snow-Shower. 

7.  Light  in  manner  or  movement;  sprightly; 
gay;  lively. 

It  saddens  the  heart  to  see  a man,  from  whom  nature 
has  withheld  all  perception  of  the  tones  and  attitudes  of 
humour,  labouring  with  all  his  might  to  be  airy  and  play- 
ful. Gifford,  Ford’s  Plays,  Int. , p.  xlv. 

Chaucer  works  still  in  the  solid  material  of  his  race,  hut 
with  what  airy  lightness  has  he  not  infused  it? 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  252. 

8.  Jaunty;  full  of  airs;  affectedly  lofty ; preten- 
tious.— 9.  In  painting,  showing  that  proper  re- 
cession of  all  parts  which  expresses  distance 
and  atmosphere.  = Syn.  Airy,  Aerial,  aeriform.  Airy 
is  more  open  to  figurative  meanings  than  aerial.  The  latter 
is  the  more  exact  word  in  other  respects ; it  applies  to  the 
air  as  atmosphere:  as,  aerial  navigation.  Airy  applies 
rather  to  air  in  motion,  and  to  that  which  has  the  quali- 
ties, literal  or  imagined,  of  air. 

Echo’s  no  more  an  empty  airy  sound ; 

But  a fair  nymph  that  weeps  her  lover  drown’d. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  iii.  598. 

We  have  already  discovered  the  art  of  coasting  along 
the  aerial  shores  of  our  planet,  by  means  of  balloons. 

Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  77. 
airy-t  (ar'i),  n.  An  old  and  better  spelling  of 
aery2. 

airy3  (ar'i),  n.  A provincial  form  of  area . 
aisle  (II),  n,  [<  ME.  ele,  liele,  eille,  eyle,  ille , ylle, 
ile , yle , whence  in  early  mod.  E.  isle , and  even 
yland  (see  ile2,  isle2),  by  confusion  with  ME.  ile, 
yle,  later  corruptly  isle  (see  ile1,  isle1),  < OF.  ele, 
eele,  ale , later  aelle,  axle  (whence  the  mod.  E. 
spelling  axle,  recently  spelled  with  s,  aisle , after 
isle2,  isle1,  as  above),  aisle,  wing  of  a church,  < 
L.  ala , a wing,  -wing  of  a building,  upper  end 
of  the  arm,  a contr.  of  *axula,  *axla,  dim.  (dou- 
ble dim.  axilla : see  axil)  of  axis : see  ala,  axis, 
axle.  The  s in  aisle,  isle2  is  thus  unoriginal ; the 
pronunciation  has  remained  true  to  the  proper 
historical  spelling  ile.']  Properly,  a lateral  sub- 
division of  a church,  parallel  to  the  nave, 
choir,  or  transept,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
piers  or  columns,  and  often  surmounted  by  a 
gallery.  The  term  is  also  improperly  applied  to  the  cen- 
tral or  main  division : as,  a three-aisfcd  church,  that  is,  a 
church  with  a nave  and  two  aisles.  It  is  also  used  to  des- 
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ignate  the  alleys  or  divisions  of  other  structures,  such 
as  mosques,  Egyptian  temples,  theaters,  public  halls,  etc. 
As  popularly  applied  to  churches  in  which  the  nave  and 
aisles  proper  are  filled  with  pews,  and  in  general  to  modern 
places  of  assembly,  aisle  denotes  merely  a passageway  giv- 
ing access  to  the  seats  : as,  the  center  aisle  and  side  aisles. 
Sometimes  written  isle.  See  figure  showing  ground-plan 
of  a cathedral,  under  cathedral. 
aisI6  (a-la'),  a.  [F.  aisle,  able,  pp.  of  aisler, 
ailer,  give  wings  to,  < aisle,  aile,  a wing:  see 
aisle.)  In  her.,  winged  or  having  wings, 
aisled  (lid),  a.  Furnished  with  aisles, 
aisleless  (il'les),  a.  [<  aisle  + -less.)  Without 
aisles. 

The  so-called  Christian  basilica  may  have  been  a simple 
oblong  aisleless  room  divided  by  a cross  arch. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  46. 

aislet  (I'let),  n.  Misspelling  of  islet. 

aislette,  ».  See  ailette. 

ait  (at),  n.  [Little  used  in  literature;  also 
spelled  aight,  eyet,  eyot,  eyght,  < ME.  eyt,  wit 
(also  in  comp,  eitlond  and  eeitlond,  an  island), 
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earlier  *eyet,  < AS.  *eget,  a proh.  var.  of  iget 
(found  once  in  the  AS.  Charters),  an  ait,  another 
form  of  the  reg.  (W.  Saxon)  igoth,  also  spelled 
igeoth,  iggoth,  iggath  ( *egatli  not  found),  an 
island,  with  suffix  -oth,  -ath,  here  appar.  dim., 
< ig,  var.  eg,  an  island,  found  in  mod.  E.  only 
as  the  first  element  of  i-land,  now  spelled  im- 
prop.  island,  and  as  the  final  element  (-ey.  -ea, 
-y)  in  certain  place-names:  see  island  and cy2.) 
A small  island  in  a river  or  lake. 

Fog  up  the  river,  where  it  flows  among  green  aits  and 
meadows.  Dickens. 

aitch  (ach),  n.  A modem  spelling  of  the  name 
of  the  letter  H:  formerly  wn-itten  ache.  See  H. 
aitchbone  (ach'bon),  n.  [Written  and  pron-  va- 
riously, aitch-,  H-,  acli-,  each-,  edge-,  ash-,  ische-, 
ise-,  ize-,  ice-bone,  etc.,  and  even  turned  into 
haunch-,  hook-,  ridge-bone,  etc.,  all  being  cor- 
ruptions or  erroneous  explanations  of  the 
misunderstood  or  not-understood  original  ME. 
naclie-bone,  < nache  (<  OF.  nache,  nage,  the  but- 
tock, < ML.  *natica,  < L.  natis,  buttock)  + bone1. 
The  initial  n was  early  lost,  as  in  adder 1 ; hence 
the  form  ach-,  hacli-bone,  etc.]  The  bone  of  the 
buttock  or  ramp  in  cattle ; the  cut  of  beef  which 
includes  this  bone. 

Kerve  up  the  flesh  tker  up  to  the  h ach -bone. 

Book  of  St.  Albans  (1486). 
aitchpiece  (acb'pes),  n.  [<  aitch,  the  name  of  the 
letter  11,  + piece.)  A part  of  a plunger  or  force- 
pump  by  which  the  water  is  forced  into  the 
stand-pipe  throughthe  door-piece.  Also H-piece. 
aith  (ath),  n.  Scotch  form  of  oath. 
aitiology  (a-ti-ol'o-ji),  n.  Another  spelling, 
nearer  the  Greek,  of  (etiology . 
aits  (ats),  n.  Scotch  form  of  oats. 
aiver  (a'ver),  n.  Scotch  form  of  aver2,  a work- 
horse. 

Aix  (aks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aif  (aly-),  a water- 
bird,  appar.  of  the  goose  kind;  prop,  a goat.] 
A genus  of  fresh-water  ducks,  of  the  family 
Anatidce  and  subfamily  Anatinw,  noted  for  the 
elegance  of  their  plumage.  It  includes  the  cele- 
brated mandarin-duck  of  China,  A.  galericulata,  and  the 
beautiful  wood-duck  or  summer  duck  of  North  America, 
A . sponsa.  Also  written  jEx. 

Aix  beds.  See  bed. 

aizle  (a'zl  or  e'zl),  n.  Scotch  form  of  isle3. 
ajaia,  ajaja,  n.  See  aiaia. 
ajar 1 (a-jiir'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a 3 
+ jar1,  discord.]  Out  of  harmony ; jarring. 

Any  accident  . . . that  puts  an  individual  ajar  with  the 
world.  Hawthorne , Marble  Faun,  I.  xiii. 

ajar2  (a-jar'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<ME. 
on  char,  ajar,  lit.  on  the  turn ; rare  as  applied 
to  a door,  but  common  in  other  senses : on, 
prep.,  on ; char,  cherre,  etc.,  a turn,  time,  piece 
of  work,  etc. : see  a 3 and  jar2  char2.  The 
change  of  ME.  ch  to  E.  j is  very  rare ; it  appears 
also  in  jowl  and  jaw,  q.  v.]  On  the  turn;  nei- 
ther quite  open  nor  shut ; partly  opened : said 
of  a door. 

Leave  the  door  ajar 

When  he  goes  wistful  by  at  dinner-time. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  129. 

ajava  (aj'a-va),  n.  Same  as  ajowan. 
ajee,  agee  (a-je'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+ jee  or  gee:  seejee,gce.)  Awry;  off  the  right 
line;  obliquely;  wrong.  [Scotch  and  prov. 
Eng.] 

His  brain  was  a wee  ajee,  but  he  was  a braw  preacher  for 
a*  that.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxiv. 

ajouan,  n.  See  ajowan. 

ajoupa  (a-jo'pa),  n.  [F.  spelling  of  native 
name.]  A hut  or  wigwam,  built  on  piles  and 
covered  with  branches,  leaves,  or  rushes. 
k jour  (a  zhor).  [F. : d,  to,  with;  jour,  day: 
see  journal.)  In  decorative  art,  pierced  through ; 
showing  daylight  through.  Said  of  carving  where 
the  work  is  carried  through  the  solid  mass,  leaving  open 
spaces,  and  also  of  embroidery,  metal-work,  or  any  other 
fabric ; said  also  of  translucent  designs,  as  in  enamel 
or  intaglio,  when  meant  to  be  seen  by  transmitted  rather 
than  reflected  light.  Also  called  a giorno.  See  openwork. 
ajoure  (a-zho-ra'),  a.  [F.,  as  if  pp.  of  *qjourer, 
let  daylight  through,  < a,  jour:  see  above.]  In 
her. , said  of  any  ordinary  or  bearing  of  wdiieh  tbe 
middle  part  is  taken  away,  leaving  only  an  outer 
rim,  through  or  within  which  the  field  is  seen, 
ajowan,  ajouan  (aj'o-an),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The 
fruit  of  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  Ammi 
Copticum,  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Persia,  andlndia. 
It  is  much  used  as  a condiment  and  as  a carminative. 
The  oil  extracted  from  it  contains  thymol  or  thymic  acid. 
Also  called  ajava  or  javanpe  seeds. 
ajustt,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  adjust. 
ajutage  (aj'o-t&j),  n.  [<  F.  ajoutage,  something 
added,  < ajouter,  add,  join : see  adjust.)  Prop- 
erly, a short  tube,  or  nozle,  inserted  into  the  wall 
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of  a vessel  or  into  the  end  of  a pipe,  so  shaped 
as  to  offer  the  least  frictional  resistance  to  the 
outflow  of  a liquid.  The  cross-section  of  ail  ajutage  is 
generally  circular ; longitudinally,  the  most  advantageous 
section  approaches  that  of  two  frustums  of  cones  with  their 
smaller  bases  in  contact.  The  word  is  also  used  for  the 
spout  or  nozle  of  a funnel  or  of  a fountain.  Sometimes 
spelled  adjutage. 

akamatsu  (a-ka/mats),  n.  [<  Jap.  aka,  red, 
+ matsu,  pine.]  The  Japanese  red  pine,  Pinus 
densiflora. 

akazga  (a-kaz'ga),  re.  [Native  name.]  A kind 
of  poison  used  as  an  ordeal  in  Africa.  Also 
called  boudou  (see  voudou)  and  quai. 
akazgia  (a-kaz'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < akazga.)  An 
alkaloid  obtained  from  akazga,  resembling 
strychnine  in  its  physiological  action, 
akbeer  (ak'ber),  n.  [Hind.]  A red  powder 
thrown  on  the  clothes  and  person  at  Hindu  fes- 
tivals. 

ake,  n.  and  v.  See  ache 1. 

Akebia  (a-ke'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Jap.  akebi.)  A 
genus  of  woody  climbing  plants,  of  the  family 
Lardizabalacece,  of  China  and  Japan.  A.  quinata 
has  been  introduced  into  cultivation,  and  is  a handsome, 
hardy  vine,  with  dark-green  digitate  leaves  and  small 
purplish  flowers. 

akee  (a-ke'),  n.  A tree,  Blighia  sapida,  belong- 
ingtothe  family  Sapindacece,  a native  of  Guinea, 
whence  it  was  car- 
ried by  Captain 
Bligh  to  J amaica  in 
1793,  and  thence  dis- 
seminated over  the 
West  Indies  and 
South  America,  it 

is  a small  tree,  with  ash- 
like leaves  and  a fleshy 

fruit  containing  several  large  jet-black  seeds  partly  em- 
bedded in  a white  spongy  aril.  This  aril  when  cooked 
becomes  somewhat  like  custard,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed. 

akehornt,  n.  A corrupt  spelling  of  acorn. 
akelet,  ®.  #.  [<ME.  akelen  (also  achelen),  < AS. 

acelan,  < a-  + celan,  > E.  keel3,  make  cool:  see 
keel3  and  acold.)  To  make  cold;  cool.  Court 
of  Lo  ve. 

akembo,  akembow  (a-kem'bo),  prep.  phr.  as 
adv.  See  akimbo. 

akene,  akenium,  n.  Same  as  achenium,  1. 
aker 1 1 (a'ker),  n.  The  old  and  regular  spelling 
of  acre. 

aker2t,  ».  Older  form  of  acker 2. 

Akera  (ak'e-ra),  n.  Same  as  Acera,  1. 
akernt,  n.  Tile  historically  correct  but  long 
obsolete  spelling  of  acorn. 
akerspiret,  v.  and  n.  An  old  spelling  of  acro- 
spirc. 

aker-stafft,  n.  See  acre-staff. 
akey  (ak'a),  n.  [Native  term.]  The  monetary 
standard  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  equal  to 
20  grains  of  gold-dust,  or  about  80  cents, 
akimbo,  akimbow  (a-kim'bo),  prep.  phr.  as 
adv.  or  a.  [Recently  also  written  akembo, 
akembow,  earlier  a-kimbo,  a-lcembo,  a kimbow,  a 
kembo,  on  kimbo,  on  kimbow,  and  by  apheresis 
kinibo,  kimbow,  kembo  (used  attrib.  as  an  adj. 
and  also  as  a verb : see  kimbo,  kimbow),  also 
with  perverted  termination,  a-kimboll,  a-kem- 
boll,  on  kemboll,  a kenbold.  a kenboil,  early  mod. 
E.  a kenbow,  on  kenbow,  i ME.  (once)  in  kene- 
bowe,  i.  e.,  ‘in  keen  bow,’  in  a sharp  bend,  at 
an  acute  angle,  presenting  a sharp  elbow : in 
or  on,  E.  a3 ; kene,  E.  keen1,  sharp-pointed, 
sharp-edged  (in  common  use  in  ME.  as  ap- 
plied to  the  point  of  a spear,  pike,  dagger,  goad, 
thorn,  hook,  anchor,  etc.,  or  the  edge  of  a knife, 
sword,  ax,  etc.);  bowe,  E.  bow2,  abend:  see 
a3,  keen t,  boiv2,  and  cf.  elbow  ; for  tho  phonetic 
changes,  cf.  alembic,  limbeck,  and  keelson,  kelson, 
kilson.  In  its  earliest  use,  and  often  later,  the 
term  connotes  a bold  or  defiant  attitude,  in- 
volving, perhaps,  an  allusion  to  keen  in  its  other 
common  ME.  sense  of  ‘bold.’  Previous  ex- 
planations, all  certainly  erroneous,  have  been : 
(1)  It.  aschembo,  asghembo,  or  rather  a schembo, 
a sghembo,  across,  awry,  obliquely  (Skinner, 
Wedgwood);  (2)  < a cambok,  in  the  manner  of 
a crooked  stick  (ME.  cambok,  Sc.  cammock , a 
crooked  stick,  a shinny-club : see  cammock 2) ; 
(3)  a cam  bow,  in  a crooked  bow : a phrase  in- 
vented for  the  purpose,  like  the  once-occurring 
a-gambo  for  akembo,  simulating  cam2,  gamb;  (4) 
Icel.  kengboginn,  crooked,  < kengr,  a crook,  sta- 
ple, bend,  bight,  + boginn,  bent,  pp.  of  bjuga  = 
AS.  bugan,  E.  bow1:  see  kink  and  boiv 1.]  Lit- 
erally, in  a sharp  bend ; at  an  acute  angle ; 
adjectively,  bent;  crooked:  said  of  the  arms 
when  the  hands  are  on  the  hips  and  the  elbows 
are  bent  outward  at  an  acute  angle. 
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The  hoost  ...  set  his  hond  in  kenebowe.  . . . 

Woulst  thow,  said  he  to  Beryn,  for  to  skorne  me  ? 

Tale  of  Beryn  (ed.  Furnivall),  1837. 

A book  through  which  folly  and  ignorance,  those  breth- 
ren so  lame  and  impotent,  do  ridiculously  look  very  big 
and  very  dull,  strut  and  hobble,  cheek  by  jowl,  with  their 
arms  on  kimbo,  being  led  and  supported,  and  bully-backed 
by  that  blind  Hector,  Impudence. 

Dennis,  Pope’s  Ess.  on  Criticism,  p.  30. 

That  struts  in  this  fashion  with  his  Arms  a kimbo,  like 
a City  Magistrate.  Dryden,  Amphitryon,  ii. 

She  would  clap  her  arms  a kimbo. 

Steele , Spectator,  No.  187. 
akin  (a-kin'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  ai  + 
kin 1 ; earlier  of  kin,  which  is  still  in  use : see 
kin1,  n.  Sometimes  abbr.  kin:  see  kin1,  a .] 
Of  kin.  Specifically — ( a ) Belated  by  blood;  hence, in- 
timately  allied,  as  by  affinity,  union,  or  structure : as,  the 
two  families  are  near  akin ; the  buffalo  is  akin  to  the  ox. 

Akin  to  thine  is  this  declining  frame, 

And  this  poor  beggar  claims  an  Uncle’s  name. 

Crabbe,  Parish  .Register. 
Wert  thou  akin  to  me  in  some  new  name 
Dearer  than  sister,  mother,  or  all  blood, 

I would  not  hear  thee  speak. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  3. 
(b)  Allied  by  nature ; partaking  of  the  same  properties : 
as,  envy  and  jealousy  are  near  akin  ; “pity’s  akin  to  love,” 
Southern,  Oroonoko,  ii.  1. 

Near  akin  as  the  judicial  and  military  actions  originally 
are,  they  are  naturally  at  first  discharged  by  the  same 
agency.  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 628. 

Syn.  Kin,  kindred,  cognate,  analogous, 
akinesia  (ak-i-ne'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  auvr/aia, 
quiescence,  motionlessness,  < a-  priv.  + Kivrjaiz, 
motion,  < uveiv,  move.]  A neurosis  or  psy- 
chosis accompanied  with  a loss  of  motor  power. 
Also  written  acinesia,  akinesis. 
akinesic  (ak-i-ne'sik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  characterized  by  akinesia, 
akinesis  (ak-i-ne'sis),  n.  Same  as  akinesia. 
Akkad,  n.  See  Accad. 

Akkadian,  a.  and  n.  See  Accadian. 
akmite,  ».  See  acmite. 
aknee  (a-ne'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME.  a kne, 
a cne,  on  kne,  on  cneowe,  < AS.  on  cnedw : on,  E. 
a3',  cnedw,  E.  knee.)  On  the  knee  or  knees. 
[Rare.] 

Aknee  they  fell  before  the  Prince. 

Southey,  Madoc. 

aknowt,  aknowledget.  Older  forms  of  acknow, 
acknowledge. 

ako  (ak'o),  n.  [Hung,  ako .]  A liquid  measure 
used  in  Hungary,  equal  to  about  18^  gallons, 
akornt,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  acorn. 
al1  (al),  n.  [<  Hind,  al,  a plant  (see  def.).]  The 
*Indian  mulberry,  Morinda  citrifolia. 
al-f,  a.,  adv.,  and  n.  An  old  form  of  all. 

Al,  In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  aluminium. 
al-1.  An  assimilated  form  of  Latin  ad-  before  l 
(see  ad-) ; also  an  erroneous  form  of  a-1,  from 
Anglo-Saxon  a-.  See  ad-. 
al-2.  [Ar.  al,  in  mod.  Ar.  commonly  el;  before 
a sibilant  or  a liquid,  the  l is  assimilated  (as-, 
as-,  ar-,  am-,  an-,  etc.),  with  the  elision  of  tho 
vowel  if  another  vowel  precedes.]  A prefix  in 
some  words  of  Arabic  origin,  being  the  Arabic 
definite  article  “the”;  as  inalcaid,  alchemy,  al- 
cohol, alcove,  Aldcbaran,  algebra,  alguazil,  alkali, 
Alkoran,  etc.;  and,  variously  disguised,  in  apri- 
cot, artichoke,  assagai,  azimuth,  hazard,  lute,  etc. ; 
also  el,  as  in  elixir. 

-al.  [<  F.  -al,  -el  = Sp.  Pg.  -al  = It.  -ale,  < L. 
-alis,  ace.  -diem,  an  adj.  suffix,  ‘ of  the  kind  of,’ 
‘pertaining  to,’  varying  with  -aris,  orig.  the 
same  as  -alis,  and  used  for  it  when  l precedes, 
as  in  al-aris,  E.  al-ar : see  -ar3.  In  OF.  this  suf- 
fix was  reg.  -el,  > ME.  -el,  but  afterward  -al 
prevailed:  cf.  mortal , annual,  gradual,  n.,  etc. 
As  a noun  suffix,  -al  is  due  to  the  adj.  suffix,  L. 
-alis,  nent.  -ale,  in  nouns  also  -al  (as  animal, 
animal).  In  espousal,  and  some  other  words, 
-al  is  ult.  due  to  L.  -dl-ia,  neut.  plur. ; hence 
the  plur.  E.  form,  espousals.  In  bridal  and 
burial  -al  is  of  different  origin.  Cf.  -el  and-«7.] 
A very  common  suffix,  of  Latin  origin,  it  forms 
from  nouns  in  Latin,  and  thence  in  English— (o)  Adjec- 
tives, as  in  oral  [<  L.  or -alis,  < os  (or-),  mouth],  manual  [<  L. 
manu-alis,  < manu-s,  hand],  etc. : in  this  use  equivalent  to 
-ar,  of  the  same  ultimate  origin,  as  in  alar,  polar,  both 
forms  occurring  with  a differentiation  of  meaning  in  lin- 
eal, linear  (which  see).  (6)  Secondary  from  primary  adjec- 
tives, as  in  equal  [<  L.  cequ-dlis,<,  cequ-us,  equal],  whence  in 
English  -al  is  now  applied  to  Latin  adjectives  ending  in 
-e-us,  -i-us,  -u-us,  -rn-us,  -is,  -ic-us,  etc.,  to  give  them  a dis- 
tinctive English  form,  as  in  aerial,  senatorial , perpetual, 
eternal,  celestial,  medical,  etc.,  and  similarly  to  Greek  ad- 
jectives in  -cK-os,  -ai c-os,  -oetd-ijs (English  -ic,  -ac,  - aid ),  etc., 
as  in  musical,  heliacal,  rhotnboidal,  etc.;  henee  in  some 
cases  a differentiation  of  meaning,  as  in  comic  and  comical , 
historic  and  historical,  etc.  (c)  Nouns  from  such  adjec- 
tives, as  in  animal,  rival,  etc.  ( d ) Nouns  from  verbs  in 
English  after  the  analogy  of  espousal , as  in  denial,  pro- 
posal, refusal,  etc.,  and  even  from  native  English  verbs,  as 
in  bestowal,  betrothal,  withdrawal , etc. 


alabaster 

d.  la  (a  la).  [F. : d,  < L.  ad,  to;  la,  fern,  of  def. 
art.  le,  < L.  ille,  fern,  ilia.)  To  the;  in  the; 
hence,  according  to;  in  the  (fashion  of) ; after 
the  (manner  of):  as,  d la  francaise,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  French ; d la  mode,  in  the  fashion, 
ala  (a'la),  n. ; pi.  alts  (a'le).  [L.,  a wing:  see 

aisle  and  axil.)  1.  In  hot. : (a)  One  of  the  two 
side  petals  of  a papilionaceous  blossom,  or  the 
membranous  expansion  of  an  organ,  as  of  a 
fruit,  seed,  stem,  etc.  See  cut  under  banner, 
(b)  In  mosses,  one  of  the  basal  lobes  or  auricles 
of  the  leaves,  (c)  An  axilla  or  axil.  [Rare 
in  this  sense.] — 2.  In  anat.,  zodl.,  etc.:  (a)  A 
wing,  (b)  Any  part  of  a wing-like  or  flap-like 
character:  as,  ala  auris,  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  external  ear.  (c)  The  armpit. — 3. 
pi.  Specifically,  in  Cirripedia,  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  shell,  as  distinguished  from  the  parietes, 
when  they  are  overlapped  by  others;  when 
they  overlap  they  are  termed  radii. — 4.  In  anc. 
Bom.  arch.,  a wing  or  a small  apartment  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  atrium  of  a Roman  house. 

ll (Is l ( i/.  - - Ala  cinerea  (ash-gray  wing),  a triangular 
area  on  each  side  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  darker  than  the  rest  and 
containing  nuclei  of  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeua 
nerves.— Alse  cordis  (wings  of  the  heart),  in  entom.,  tho 
series  of  attachments  of  the  dorsal  vessel  or  heart  of  an 
insect  to  the  walls  of  the  body  or  other  support. 

In  Insecta  it  [the  dorsal  vessel]  is  attached  to  the  wall 
of  the  body,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  trachea;  (in  the 
larva;  of  the  Muscida;),  by  the  alee  cordis. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  283. 
Alas  nasi  (wings  of  the  nose),  the  parts  forming  the 
outer  or  lateral  boundaries  of  the  nostrils. — Alse  of  the 
diaphragm,  in  anat. , its  lateral  leaflets. — Alse  vomeris 
(wings  of  the  vomer),  the  lateral  projections  of  the  supe- 
rior border  of  the  vomer.— Ala  notha  (false  wing),  in 
ornith the  parapterum ; the  scapular,  axillary,  and  tertial 
feathers  of  a bird’s  wing,  collectively  considered.  — Ala 
sphenoidalis,  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  especially  the 
greater  wing.  See  cut  under  sphenoid.  — Ala  spuria  in 
ornith.  See  alula.— Ala  vespertilionis  (bat’s  wing),  a 
term  applied  to  the  broad  ligament  of  the  human  uterus 
and  associated  parts,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
bat’s  wing. 

Alabamian  (al-a-ba'mi-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  Alabama,  one  of  the  southern 
United  States. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

alabandine  (al-a-ban'din),  n.  [<L.  Alabandina 
(se.  gemma),,  a precious  stone,  fern,  of  Alaban- 
dinus,  pertaining  to  Alabanda,  a city  in  Caria, 
Asia  Minor,  now  Arab-Hissar.]  Manganese 
glance  or  blende,  a sulphid  of  manganese.  Also 
called  alabandite. 

alabarch  (al'a-barlt),  n.  [<  L.  alabarches,  more 
correctly  arabarclies,  < Gr.  A/Mfidpxvc,  more  cor- 
rectly . ’Afmftapxvc,  the  prefect  of  the  Arabian 
nome  in  Egypt,  in  Josephus  appar.  as  in  def., 

< "Apaf,  pi.  ’Apaftec,  Arab,  + dpxsiv,  rule,  govern.] 
The  title  of  the  governor  or  chief  magistrate  of 
the  Jews  in  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemies 
and  Roman  emperors.  Also  written  arabarch. 

Philo,  the  principal  of  the  Jewish  embassage,  . . . 
brother  to  Alexander  the  alabarch. 

Whiston , tr.  of  Josephus,  Antiq.,  xviii.  8. 

alabaster  (al'a-bas-ter),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  usually  alablaster,  allablastcr,  < ME.  alabastre, 
alabaster,  alabaustre,  alabast  (=  OD.  alabast, 
abast,  D.  albast  = Dan.  alabast  — Sw.  albaster, 
now  alabaster),  < OF.  alabastre,  F.  albdtre  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  alabastro  = MHG.  G.  alabaster,  < ML.  ala- 
bastrmn,  alabaustrum,  alabaster  (the  mineral), 

< L.  alabaster,  m.,  alabastrum,  neut.,  a box  or 
casket  for  perfumes,  unguents,  etc.,  tapering 
to  a point  at  the  top,  hence  also  the  form  of  a 
rose-bud,  = Goth,  ala'balstraun,  < Gr.  a M^acrpop, 
m.,  alaflaoTpov,  neut.,  earlier  and  more  correctly 
dAd/facn-of,  a box,  casket,  or  vase  of  alabaster 
(later  also  of  other  materials),  the  mineral 
itself  being  hence  known  as  d/.a;iacriTr/t;  or  a/ji- 
(lacrpiTtiq,  L.  alabastrites  (see  alabastrites) ; said 
to  be  named  from  a town  in  Egypt  where  there 
were  quarries  of  alabaster;  but  in  fact  the 
town  was  named  from  the  quarries,  AfajiaoT pov 
■Kdltq  (Ptolemy),  L.  Alabastron  oppidum,  i.  e., 
‘town  of  alabastra.’  In  Ar.  and  Pers.  alabas- 
ter is  called  rukhdm.)  I.  n.  If.  A box,  casket, 
or  vase  made  of  alabaster.  See  alabastrum. — 
2.  A marble-like  mineral  of  which  there  are 
two  well-known  varieties,  the  gypseous  and  the 
calcareous.  The  formeris  a crystalline  granular  variety 
of  sulphate  of  calcium  or  gypsum,  CaS04.2Ho0.  It  is  of 
various  colors,  as  yellow,  red,  and  gray,  hut  is  most  es- 
teemed when  pure  white.  Being  soft,  it  can  be  formed  by 
the  lathe  or  knife  into  small  works  of  art  as  vases,  statu- 
ettes, etc.  For  this  purpose  the  snow-white,  fine-grained 
variety  found  near  Florence  in  Italy  is  especially  prized. 
Calcareous  or  Oriental  alabaster  (the  alabastrites  of  the 
ancients)  is  a variety  of  carbonate  of  calcium  or  calcite, 
occurring  as  a stalactite  or  stalagmite  in  caverns  of  lime- 
stone rocks. 


alabaster 

H.  a.  Made  of  alabaster,  or  resembling  it: 
as,  “ an  alabaster  column,”  Addison , Travels 
in  Italy — Alabaster  glass,  an  opaque  enamel  or  glass 
made  in  imitation  of  alabaster. 

alabastos  (al-a-bas'tos),  n.  Same  as  alabastrum. 
alabastra,  n. " Plural  of  alabastrum. 
alabastrian  (al-a-bas'tri-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  like  alabaster." 

alabastrine  (al-a-bas'trin),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  alabaster.  — Alabastrine  posi- 
tive, in  photog.,  a collodion  positive  on  glass,  in  which  the 
light  portions  of  the  picture  have  been  bleached  and 
rendei'eil permanently  white  in  a bath  of  bichlorid  of  mer- 
cury, alcohol,  and  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

alabastrites  (al',/a-bas-trl'tez),  n.  [L.,  < Or. 
aXafSaaTpiTT/g,  more  correctly  a/xi3acrlr?/c  (sc. 
lidog,  stone),  calcareous  alabaster,  < aXaftaoros, 
a box  or  vase : see  alabaster .]  A precious  and 
richly  veined  mineral  much  used  in  ancient  art ; 
the  hard  Oriental  alabaster.  See  alabaster,  2. 

It  is  evident  from  Pliny  that  the  Alabastrites  which  this 
Phrygian  marble  resembled  was  diversified  with  varied 
colours.  Stuart  and  Revett , Antiq.  of  Athens,  I.  v. 

alabastrum  (al-a-bas'trum),  n. ; pi.  alabastra 
(-tra).  [L.,- < Gr.  alapaorpov.  see  alabaster.'] 

1.  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a small  elongated 
vase  for  unguents  or  perfumes, 
rounded  at  the  bottom  and  provided 
with  a broad  rim  about  a small  ori- 
fice. Vases  of  this  class  were  originally  so 
called  because  made  of  alabaster;  but  the 
name  was  applied  also  to  vessels  of  similar 
form  and  use  in  other  materials,  as  metal, 
glass  (sometimes  richly  ornamented  in  col- 
or), or  pottery.  Sometimes  called  alabaster , 
alabastos. 

2.  [NL.,  also  alabastrus;  prop.  L. 
alabaster  (acc.  pi.  alabastros,  in 
Pliny),  a rose-bud:  see  alabaster.] 

A fiower-bud. — Iconic  alabastrum,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  an  alabastrum 
terminating  above  in  a figure  or  head. 

& la  carte  (a  la  kart).  [F. : d la 
(see  cl  la) ; carte  = Pr.  Sp.  It.  carta, 

< L.  charta,  card:  see  card1,  chart, 
and  charta.]  By  a bill  of  fare : as, 
dinner  d la  carte,  that  is,  a dinner  in  which  only 
such  dishes  as  have  been  ordered  from  the  bill 
of  fare  are  paid  for : opposed  to  table  d’Mte,  in 
which  a fixed  charge  is  made  covering  the  whole 
meal,  whether  all  the  dishes  served  in  regular 
course  are  eaten,  or  only  some  of  them.  See 
carte1, 1. 

alack  (a-lak'),  interj.  [Early  mod.  E.  alac, 
alacke,  North,  alake,  alaik;  according  to  Skeat, 

< a9,  ah,  + lack,  failure,  fault,  disgrace.  Other- 
wise explained  as  a variation  of  alas,  q.  v. ; the 
phonetic  change  is  unusual,  but  interjections 
are  unstable.  Also  shortened  to  lack.]  An 
exclamation  expressive  of  sorrow.  [Obsolete 
or  poetical.] 

Alack , when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 
Nothing  goes  right.  Shale.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  4. 

Alack,  alack,  his  lips  be  wondrous  cold ! 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  2. 

alaebaday  (a-lak' a-da),  interj.  [Also  alack  the 
day!  as  if  alcistheday!  day  being  vaguely  used. 
Also  shortened  to  lackaday,  q.  v.]  An  exclama- 
tion. expressive  of  regret  or  sorrow.  Also  writ- 
ten alack  the  day.  [Now  rare.] 

Alack  the  day,  ...  I pray  you  tell  me  is  my  boy  . . . 
alive  or  dead?  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 

alacrify  (a-lak'ri-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  alac- 
rified,  ppf.  alacrifying.  [<  L.  alacer,  alacris, 
cheerful,  4-  -ficare,  < facere,  make : see-/y.]  To 
make  cheerful ; rouse  to  action ; excite.  [Bare.] 
alacrioust  (a-lak 'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  alacer,  ala- 
cris, lively,  brisk,  quick,  eager,  active,  cheerful 
(>  It.  allegro  = OF.  alegre  • see  allegro  and  ale- 
ger),  + -ous.]  Acting  with  alacrity;  cheerfully 
prompt  or  brisk. 

’Twere  well  if  we  were  a little  more  alacrious  and  exact 
iu  the  performance  of  the  duty. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  550. 

alacriouslyt  (a-lak'ri-us-li),  adv.  "With  alac- 
rity; briskly. 

alacriousnesst  (a-lak'ri-us-nes),  n.  Alacrity; 
cheerful  briskness. 

To  infuse  some  life,  some  alacriousness  into  you. 

Hammond,  Sermons,  p.  553. 

alacritoUS  (a-lak'ri-tus),  a.  [<  alacrity  + -o«s.] 
Brisk ; lively;  cheerful;  full  of  alacrity.  Haw- 
thorne. 

alacrity  (a-lak'ri-ti),  n.  [=  F.  alacrite  = It. 
alacrita,  < L.  alacrita(t-)s,  liveliness,  briskness, 
< alacer,  alacris,  lively,  brisk:  see  alacrious.]  1. 
Liveliness ; briskness ; sprightliness. — 2.  Cheer- 
ful readiness  or  promptitude ; cheerful  willing- 
ness. 


A hawk’s  leg  erased 
h la  cuisse,  belled, 
jessed,  and  varveled. 
(From  Berry’s “ Diet, 
of  Heraldry.”) 
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I have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I was  wont  to  have. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 

Hence — 3.  Readiness;  quickness;  swiftness. 
With  a dream’s  alacrity  of  change, 

The  priest,  and  the  swart  fisher  by  his  side, 

Beheld  the  Eternal  City  lift  its  domes. 

Whittier,  Dream  of  Pio  Nono. 

Alactaga  (a-lak'ta-ga),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  he  the 
native  name,  in  tfie  Mongol  Tatar  language,  of 
a spotted  colt.]  A genus  of  rodent  mammals,  of 
the  family  Dipodidce,  or  jerboas,  of  the  murine 
series  of  the  suborder  Simplicidentata,  order 
Iiodentia.  It  belongs  to  the  same  subfamily  ( Dipodinee ) 
as  the  true  jerboas  of  the  genus  Dipus,  but  is  distinguished 
from  them  by  having  hind  feet  with  5 toes  instead  of  3, 
plain  instead  of  grooved  upper  incisors,  a small  upper 
premolar  on  each  side,  and  certain  cranial  characters 
resulting  from  less  development  of  the  occipital  region  of 
the  skuli.  The  best-known  species  is  A.jaculus,  which 
resembles  a jerboa,  but  is  larger,  with  a longer,  tufted 
tail.  It  is  yellowish  above  and  white  beneath,  moves  on 
all-fours  as  well  as  by  leaping,  lives  in  colonies  in  under- 
ground burrows,  and  hibernates  in  winter.  Species  of 
the  genus  occur  throughout  a large  part  of  central  Asia, 
Syria,  Arabia,  etc.,  and  also  in  northern  Africa.  They  are 
commonly  called  jumping  rabbits. 

& la  cuisse  (a  la  kwes).  [F.,  at  the  thigh:  see 
d la  and  cuisse.]  Literally,  at  the  thigh:  ap- 
plied in  her.  to  a leg  used  as  a 
bearing,  when  it  is  erased  or 
couped  in  the  middle  of  the 
thigh. 

Aladdinist  (a-lad'in-ist),  n.  [< 

Aladdin,  a learned  divine  under 
Mohammed  II.  and  Bajazet  II., 

+ -ist.  The  name  Aladdin,  At. 

A'l-ad-din,  means  ‘ height  of 
faith  or  religion’ ; < a'ld,  height, 
acme,  'ally,  high,  + al,  the,  + 
din,  faith,  creed.]  A free-thinker  among  the 
Mohammedans. 

Aladdinize  (a-lad'in-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 

Aladdinized,  ppr.  Aladdinizing.  [?  Aladdin,  the 
possessor  of  the  magic  lamp,  in  the  “Arabian 
Nights,”  a common  personal  name  (see  Alad- 
dinist), + -ize.]  To  transform  as  if  by  magic. 
N.  E.  D. 

aladja.  (al-a-ja'),  n.  [Prob.  the  same  as  alatcha, 
both  appar.  repr.  Turk,  alaja,  spotted,  streaked, 

< ala,  spotted,  + -ja,  an  adj.  formative.]  A cot- 
ton stuff  made  throughout  Turkey  and  Greece ; 
nearly  the  same  as  alatcha  (which  see). 

alse,  n.  Plural  of  ala. 

alagai  (al'a-gi),  n.  [Cf.  aladja.]  A mixed 
textile  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton,  obtained  from 
southern  Kussia  and  Asia  Minor. 

Ala-grecque,  Ala-grec  (a-la-grek'),  n.  [F., 
after  the  Greek  (fashion):  see  d la  and  Greek.] 
In  arch.,  a name  for  the  Greek  fret.  Sometimes 
written  aligreek.  See  frets,  n. 

Alahance  (al-a-hans'),  n.  [Prob.  of  Ar.  origin.] 
A small  constellation,  better  called  Sagitta 
(which  see). 

alais§  (a-la-za/),  a.  [F.form,  as  if  pp.  ol*alaiser, 

< d Vaise,  at  ease,  easily:  see  d la  and  ease.]  In 
her.,  same  as  humete. 

Alali,  n.  Plural  of  Alalus. 
alalia  (a-la'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  as  if  *ala‘Aia,  < 
akakog,  not  talking:  see  Alalus.]  In  pathol., 
partial  or  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  articu- 
lation, due  to  paralysis  of  muscles  employed  in 
articulating.  See  anarthria. 
alalite  (al'a-lit),  n.  [<  Ala,  a valley  in  Piedmont, 
+ -life,  < Gfr.  IWog,  stone.]  Same  as  diopside. 
Alalus  (al'a-lus),  n. ; pi.  Alali  (-li).  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aAaXof,  not"  talking,  < a-  priv.  + /.a/.dv,  talk.] 
Haeckel’s  hypothetical  “ape-man,”  a conjec- 
tured genus  of  mammals,  based  upon  the  Pithe- 
canthropus, or  primitive  speechless  man,  sup- 
posed to  have  made  his  appearance  toward  the 
close  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  in  what  is  usually 
called  the  human  form,  but  destitute  of  the 
power  of  framing  and  using  speech,  as  well  as 
of  the  capacities  accompanying  that  faculty. 
Haeckel  uses  the  terms  Alalus  and  Pithecan- 
thropus interchangeably. 

The  ape-men,  or  Alali,  were  therefore  probably  already 
in  existence  toward  the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch. 

Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  182. 
alameda  (a-la-ma'da),  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.,  a pop- 
lar-grove, any  public  walk  planted  with  trees, 

< Sp.  and  Pg.  alamo,  poplar:  see  alamo.]  A 
shaded  public  walk,  especially  one  planted  with 
poplar-trees.  [Parts  of  America  settled  by 
Spaniards.] 

alamo  (a'la-mo),  n.  [Sp.,  =Pg.  alamo,  alemo, 
the  poplar;  Sp.  dlamo  bianco,  white  poplar, 
dlamo  negro,  ‘ black  poplar,’  i.  e.,  alder;  prob. 
(through  *almo,  *alno)  < L.  alnus,  alder : see 
alder1.]  The  Spanish  name  of  the  poplar-tree : 


alar 

applied  in  Texas  and  westward,  as  in  Mexico, 
to  species  of  the  cottonwood  (Populus). 
alamodality  (a'da-mo-dal'i-ti),  u.  [<  alamode 
+ -ality,  after  modality.]  Conformity  to  the  pre- 
vailing mode  or  fashion  of  the  times.  [Rare.] 
Doubtless  it  hath  been  selected  for  me  because  of  its 
alamodality  — a good  and  pregnant  word. 

Southey,  Doctor,  interchapter  xx. 

alamode  (a-la-mod'),  adv.,  a.,  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  all-a-mode ; < F .ala  mode,  in  the  manner 
or  fashion:  see  d la  and  mode.]  I.  adv.  In  the 
fashion ; according  to  the  fashion  or  prevailing 
mode. 

II.  a.  Fashionable ; according  to  some  par- 
ticular fashion — Alamode  beef,  beef  alamode 

(often,  or  more  commonly,  beef  d la  mode),  beef  larded 
and  stewed  or  braised  with  spices,  vegetables,  fine  herbs, 
wine,  etc. 

III.  n.  If.  A fashion. 

For  an  old  man  to  marry  a young  wife ...  is  become  the 
A la  mode  of  the  times. 

Kenneth,  tr.  of  Erasm.  Mori®  Enc.,  p.  44.  (AT.  E.  D.) 
2.  A thin  glossy  silk  for  hoods,  scarfs,  etc. 
alamort,  k la  rnort  (al-a-mort',  alamdrt),  a. 
[Sometimes  written  all  amort,  as  if  all,  adv. , with 
amort,  q.  v. ; < F.  d la  rnort,  lit.  to  the  death:  d la 
(s eedla)-,  rnort,  <L.»ior(t-)s,  death:  s eemortal.] 
In  a half -dead  or  moribund  condition;  de- 
pressed ; melancholy. 

'Tis  wrong  to  bring  into  a mix’d  resort 
What  makes  some  sick,  and  others  a-la-mort. 

Cow  per.  Conversation,  1.  292. 

alant,  alantt,  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  allan,  al- 
land,  etc.,  < ME.  alant,  aland,  alaunt,  < OF.  alan, 
“allan,  a kind  of  big,  strong,  thick-headed  and 
short-snouted  dog;  the  brood  whereof  came 
first  out  of  Albania  (old  Epirus).  Allan  de 
boucherie  is  like  our  mastive,  and  serves  butch- 
ers to  bring  in  fierce  oxen,  and  to  keep  their 
stalls.  Allan  gentil  is  like  a greyhound  in  all 
properties  and  parts,  his  thick  and  short  head 
excepted.  Allan  vautre,  a great  and  ugly  cur 
of  that  kind  (having  a big  head,  hanging  lips, 
and  slouching  ears),  kept  only  to  bait  the  bear, 
and  wild  boar”  (Cotgrave),  also  with  excres- 
cent t,  alant,  allant,  It.  Sp.  alano  = Pg.  alao,  < 
ML.  alarms,  a kind  of  hunting-dog,  perhaps 
named  from  the  Alani  (L.  Alani,  Gr.  Alavoi),  a 
Scythian  nation  upon  the  Tanais  (Hon).]  1 . A 
species  of  large  dog,  used  to  hunt  beasts  of  prey. 
Aboute  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alauntz 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stere, 

To  hunten  at  the  leon  or  the  clere. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1290. 
2.  In  her.,  a mastiff-dog  with  short  ears. 

Also  written  aland,  alaun, 
alaund,  alaunt,  etc. 
aland1  (a-land'),  prep.  phr.  as 
adv.  [<  "ME.  alond,  alonde,  o 
lande,  < AS.  on  land  (acc.), 
on  lande  (dat.) : on,  E.  on,  a3 ; 
land,  lande,  E.  land.]  On  or  at 
land.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Alan.  He  made  his  sliippe  alonde  for  to 

(From  Berry’s  “Diet.  Sette. 

Of  Heraldry.”)  Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2166. 

3d  Fish.  Master,  I marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 
1st  Fish.  Why,  as  men  do  a-land;  the  great  ones  eat 
up  the  little  ones.  Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

A well-hooped  cask  our  shipmen  brought  aland 

That  knew  some  white-walled  city  of  the  Rhine. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  I.  33. 
aland2  (al'and),  n.  [<Ban.  aland,  the  chaven- 
der,  chub,  = Icel.  olun,  *olunn,  a fish,  supposed 
to  be  the  mackerel,  = OS.  alund  (Kluge)  = OHG. 
alant,  alunt,  MHG.  G.  alant,  the  chub  or  mul- 
let ; origin  obscure.]  A fish,  same  as  orfe. 
aland3t,  n.  Same  as  alan. 
alandier  (a-lan'der),  n.  [Appar.  < F.  d landier: 
d,  to,  with;  landier,  andiron:  see  andiron.]  A 
fireplace  used  in  connection  with  a porcelain- 
kiln.  See  kiln. 

alane  (a-lan'),  a.  and  adv.  Seotehform  of  alone. 
alanin,  alanine  (al'a-nin),  n.  [<  L.  al(dehyde) 
+ -an  (a  meaningless  syllable)  + -in2,  -inc2.] 
An  amino-acid  (C3H7N02)  obtained  by  heat- 
ing aldehyde  ammonia  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  presence  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
a-aminopropionic  acid.  It  forms  compounds 
both  with  acids  and  with  some  of  the  metals, 
alantt,  »■  Same  as  alan. 
alantin  (a-lan'tin),  n.  [<  G.  alant,  OHG.  alant 
(origin  unknown),  elecampane,  + E.  -in2.]  A 
substance  resembling  starch,  found  in  the  root 
of  elecampane;  inulin  (which  see), 
alar  (a'lar),  a.  [<  L.  atari®,  more  frequently 
alarms  ( E.  alary),  < ala,  a wing : see  aisle.]  1 . 
Pertaining  to  or  having  alse  or  wings. — 2.  In 
tot,  borne  in  the  forks  of  astern;  axillary;  situ- 


alar 

atedin  the  axils  or  forks  of  a plant Alar  artery 

and  vein,  a small  artery  and  its  attendant  vein  supplying 
the  axilla,  usually  termed  the  alar  thoracic  artery  and 
vein.  Alar  cartilage,  the  lower  lateral  cartilages  of  the 
nose.— Alar  cells,  in  mosses,  the  cells  at  the  basal  angles 
of  a leaf — Alar  expanse,  or  alar  extent,  in  omith.  and 
entom.,  the  distance  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  spread  wings  of 
a bird  or  an  insect.— Alar  flexure.  See  flexure.— Alar 
ligaments,  in  anat.,  two  fringe-like  folds  springing  from 
the  ligamentum  mucosum  of  the  knee-joint  and  projecting 
into  the  synovial  cavity.  Also  called  plica}  adiposce  and 
marsupium. 

alarget  (a-larj'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  alargen  - OF. 
*alargir  (cf.  OF.  eslargir } F.  elargir , with  pre- 
fix es-,  < L.  ex- ),  < ML.  *allargire  (cf.  Pr.  alar- 
gar  = Sp.  Pg.  alar  gar,  < ML.  allargare),  < L. 
ad,  to,  + ML.  largire,  largare,  enlarge  ; cf.  L. 
largiri , give  largess,  grant,  < largus,  large:  see 
+large.  Cf.  enlarge.]  To  enlarge;  increase. 
Alaria  (a-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  alarms,  < ala, 
a wing:  see  aisle .]  A genus  of  olive-brown 
alg®,  found  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
o oceans.  The  membranous  frond  is  from 

3 to  -0  feet  long  and  has  a thick  midrib.  A.  esculenta  is 
variously  called  badderlocks,  henwarc,  or  murlins.  The 
midrib  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  in  Iceland, 
alarm  (a-larm'),  n.  [Also  alarum,  and  abbrev. 
larum,  aform,  nowpartly  differentiatedinmean- 
ing,  due  to  rolling  the  r;  formerly  also  allarm, 
all  arme,  all’  army  ; < ME.  alarme,  used  interjec- 
tionally,  alarom,  a loud  noise  (=  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan. 
alarm,  alarm,  noise,  by  apheresis  G.  Idrm,  Dan. 
larm),  < OF.  alarme,  “ an  alarum  ” (Cotgrave),  = 
Pr.  alarma  = Sp.  Pg.  alarma,  < It.  allarme,  tu- 
mult, fright,  alarm,  < all’  arme,  to  arms !— alle,  < 
a (<  L.  ad),  to,  + le,  fem.  pi.,  < L.  Mas,  ace.  fern, 
pi.  of  ille,  the ; arme,  fem.  pl.,<  L.  arma,  neut.  pi., 
arms : see  arm2.]  1 . A summons  to  arms,  as  on 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  ; hence,  any  sound, 
outcry,  or  information  intended  to  give  notice 
of  approaching  danger. 

Sound  an  alarm  in  my  holy  mountain.  Joel  ii.  1. 
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Heady  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm. 

Longfellow , Paul  Revere’s  Ride. 
2f.  A hostile  attack ; a tumult;  a broil;  a dis- 
turbance. 

Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 

To  love’s  alarms  it  will  not  ope  the  gate. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  424. 

3.  A sudden  fear  or  painful  suspense  excited 
by  an  apprehension  of  danger ; apprehension ; 
fright : as,  there  is  nothing  in  his  illness  to 
cause  alarm. 

I shook  her  breast  with  vague  alarms. 

Tennyson,  The  Letters. 

4.  A warning  sound;  a signal  for  attention;  an 
urgent  call,  summons,  ornotification.  Specifically 

(a)  In  fencing,  an  appeal  or  a challenge  made  by  a step 
or  stamp  on  the  ground  with  the  advancing  foot,  (b)  In 
freemasonry,  a knock  at  the  door  of  the  lod»e  to  give 
warning,  as  of  the  entrance  of  a candidate  for  initiation. 

5.  A self-acting  contrivance  of  any  kind  used 
to  call  attention,  rouse  from  sleep,  warn  of 
danger,  etc.  Such  devices  are  made  in  a great  variety 
of  forms,  as,  for  example,  alarm-clocks,  fog-hells  fog- 
whistles,  and  sounding  or  whistling  buoys ; bells  to  indi- 
cate changes  in  temperature,  the  opening  or  shutting  of 
doors,  gates,  or  drawers,  the  arrival  of  a given  hour  or 
the  condition  of  telephone-  and  telegraph-wires;  signals 
to  call  attention  to  the  escape  of  gas,  steam,  water,  air, 
etc. -Alarm  check- valve,  a valve  in  a steam-boiler 
usually  closed  by  a spring  and  opening  under  the  pressure 
of  steam,  used  to  give  an  alarm  when  the  injector  ceases 

toy01? or  refuses  to  start-Electric  alanii.  See  £ 
t c.  Low-water  alarm,  ill  a steam-boiler,  an  automatic 
device  for  signaling  by  a whistle  when  the  water  falls 
below  or  rises  above  the  safety-point.-  Still  alarm.  See 
still.  -Syn.  1.  Alarum,  tocsin.—  3.  Alarm,  Apprehen- 
sion,  Pnght  Terror,  Dismay,  Consternation,  Panic,  af- 
fright, agitation,  flutter,  perturbation.  These  words  all 
express  degrees  of  fear  in  view  of  possible  or  certain,  per- 
haps imminent,  danger.  Apprehension  is  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  fear;  the  mind  takes  hold  of  the  idea  of  danger 
and  without  alarm  considers  the  best  way  of  meeting  it! 
Alarm  is  the  next  stage ; by  derivation  it  is  the  alarum  or 
summons  to  arms.  The  feelings  are  agitated  in  view  of 
sudden  or  just-discovered  danger  to  one’s  self  or  others 
Generally  its  effect  upon  the  mind  is  like  that  of  appre- 
hension; it  energizes  rather  than  overpowers  the  mental 
faculties.  Fright,  terror,  and  dismay  are  higher  and  per- 
haps equal  degrees  of  fear;  their  difference  is  in  kind  and 
in  effect.  Fright  affects  especially  the  nerves  and  senses 
being  generally  the  effect  of  sudden  fear.  Terror  may  be 
a later  form  of  fright,  or  independent  and  as  sudden  ; it 
overpowers  the  understanding  and  unmans  one.  Dismay 
appals  or  breaks  down  the  courage  and  hope,  and  there- 
fore as  suggested  by  its  derivation,  the  disposition  to  do 
anything  to  ward  off  the  peril ; wliat  dismays  one  may  be 
the  failure  or  loss  of  his  chosen  means  of  defense.  Fright 
and  terror  are  often  the  effect  of  undefined  fears,  as  in 
superstition,  and  are  especially  used  with  reference  to 
pnysmai  fear.  Consternation  overwhelms  the  mental  fac- 
ulties by  the  suddenness  or  the  utterly  unexpected  great- 
ness of  the  danger.  Panic  is  a peculiar  form  of  fear ; it  is 
sudden,  demoralizing,  a temporary  madness  of  fear,  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  its  cause  ; there  may  even  lie 
no  cause  discoverable.  It  is  the  fear  of  a mass  of  people 
or,  figuratively,  of  animals. 


It  was  clear  that  great  alarm  would  be  excited  through- 
out Europe  if  either  the  Emperor  or  the  Dauphin  should 
become  King  of  Spain. 

Macaulay,  Mahon’s  Succession  in  Spain. 
Rip  now  felt  a vague  apprehension  stealing  over  him  ■ 
he  . perceived  a strange  figure  slowly  toiling  up  the 
rocks-  Irving,  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

To  go  to  bed  was  to  lie  awake  of  cold,  with  an  added 
shudder  of  fright  whenever  a loose  casement  or  a waving 
curtain  chose  to  give  you  the  goose-flesh. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  30. 
Shadows  to-night 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
lhan  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 
Dismay  seized  our  soldiers,  the  panic  spread,  increased 
by  the  belief  that  a fresh  army  had  come  up  and  was  en- 
tering the  field.  IT.  Ware,  Zenobia,  II.  xiii. 

Conceive  but  for  a moment  the  consternation  which  the 
approach  of  an  invading  army  would  impress  on  the 
peaceful  villages  in  this  neighbourhood. 

R.  Hall,  Reflections  on  War. 

. Each  [the  child  and  the  soldier]  is  liable  to  panic,  which 
is,  exactly,  the  terror  of  ignorance  surrendered  to  the  im- 
agination. Emerson,  Courage. 

alarm  (a-larm'),  v.  [X  alarm,  n.]  I,  trans.  1. 

1 o call  to  arms  for  defense ; give  notice  of  dan- 
ger to;  rouse  to  vigilance  and  exertions  for 
safety:  as,  alarm  the  watch. 

A countryman  had  come  in  and  alarmed  the  Signoria 
before  it  was  light,  else  the  city  would  have  been  taken 
by  surprise.  George  Eliot,  Romola,  II.  liv. 

2.  To  surprise  with  apprehension  of  danger; 
disturb  with  sudden  fear ; fill  with  anxiety  by 
the  prospect  of  evil. 

Pan  flies  alarm’d  into  the  neighbouring  woods 
And  frighted  nymphs  dive  down  into  the  floods. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  ii.  245. 

A screech-owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a family  more 
than  a band  of  robbers.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  7. 

H.t  intrans.  To  give  an  alarm. 

Now,  valiant  chiefs  ! since  heaven  Itself  alarms 
Uni^e*  Pope,  Iliad,’  ii.  93. 

alarmable  (a-lar'ma-bl),  a.  [<  alarm  + -able.} 
Liable  to  be  alarmed  or  frightened, 
alarm-bell  (a-larm'bel),  n.  A bell  used  in  giv- 
ing notice  of  danger,  as  from  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  from  fire,  etc. 

On  the  gates  alarm-bells  or  watch-bells. 

Milton , Hist.  Moscovia,  iii. 
alarm-bird  (a-larm'bcrd),  n.  A species  of  tura- 
cou,  Scliizorliis  zonurus , of  Africa, 
alarm-clock  (a-larm'klok),  n.  A clock  which 
can  he  so  set  as  to  make  a loud  and  continued 
noise  at  a particular  time,  in  order  to  arouse 
from  sleep  or  attract  attention, 
alarm-compass  (a-larm'kum//pas),  n.  A mari- 
ner^ compass  having  an  electrical  attachment 
for  indicating  by  an  alarm  any  deviation  of  the 
ship  from  its  course. 

alarm-funnel  (a-larm'fuu//el),  n.  A form  of 
funnel  for  use  in  filling  casks  or  barrels,  so 
constructed  that  when  the  liquid  has  risen  to 
a certain  height  in  the  cask  a bell  is  rung, 
alarm-gage  (a-larm'gaj),  n.  A contrivance  for 
indicating  automatically,  by  an  alarm,  when 
pressure,  as  in  a steam-boiler  or  an  air-com- 
pressor, reaches  a certain  point, 
alarm-gun  (a-larm'gun),  n.  A gun  fired  as  a 
signal  of  alarm. 

alarmingly  (a-lar'ming-li),  adv.  In  an  alarm- 
mg  manner;  with  alarm;  in  a manner  or  de- 
gree to  excite  apprehension. 

This  mode  of  travelling  . . . seemed  to  our  ancestors 
wonderfully,  and  indeed  alarmingly,  rapid. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 
alarmism  (a-lar'mizm),  n.  [<  alarm  + -ism.'] 

A tendency  to  create  alarms,  or  to  he  alarmed 
needlessly ; a state  of  needless  alarm ; the  con- 
dition or  practice  of  an  alarmist.  [Rare.] 
alarmist  (a-lar'mist),  n.  [<  alarm  + -ist;  = F. 
alarmiste.]  One  who  excites  alarm;  one  who 
is  prone  to  raise  an  alarm,  as  by  exaggerating 
had  news  or  prophesying  calamities,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  political  or  social  matters. 

He  was  frightened  into  a fanatical  royalist,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  extravagant  alarmists  of  those  wretched 
tlInes-  Macaulay,  Walpole’s  Letters. 

It  was  as  he  approached  fourscore,  during  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  Duke  [of  Wellington! 
became  an  alarmist.  Gladstone,  Gleanings,  I.  121. 

alarm-lock  (a-larm'lok),  n.  A lock,  padlock, 
bolt,  latch,  or  knob  so  arranged  that  a bell  is 
caused  to  ring  by  any  movement  of  its  parts, 
or  by  any  attempt  to  open  the  door,  till,  or  the 
like,  to  which  it  is  fastened, 
alarm-post  (a-larm'post),  n.  A position  to 
which  troops  are  to  repair  in  case  of  an  alarm, 
alarm-watch  (a-larm'woch),  n.  A watch  pro- 
vided with  an  alarm  which  can  be  set  to  strike 
at  a given  moment,  in  order  to  attract  attention. 

You  shall  have  a gold  alarm-watch,  which,  as  there 
may  be  cause,  shall  awake  you.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Memoirs. 
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alarum  (a-lar'um  or  a-lar'um),  n.  [A  form  of 
alarm,  due  to  a strong  rolling  of  the  r:  see 
alarm,  n.}  Same  as  alarm,  but  now  used  only 
m sense  4,  except  poetically. 

A flourish,  trumpets ! strike  alarum,  drums ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 
The  dread  alarum  should  make  the  earth  quake  to  its 
CeJvre-  Hawthorne , Old  Manse, 

ohe  had  an  alarum  to  call  her  up  early. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxL 

alarum  (a-lar'um  or  a-lar'um),  v.  t.  Same  as 
alarm. 

, , , Wither’d  murther. 

Alarum  d by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii  1. 

alarum-bell  (a-lar'um-bel),  n.  Same  as  alarm- 
bell. 

ca.n  lie  secure  that  he  shall  not  be 

roused  by  the  alarum-bell,  to  repel  or  avenge  an  injury. 

Macaulay,  Dante, 
(a'la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  alarms : see  alar.]  1. 
Relating  to  wings  or  wing-like  parts;  being 
wrng-hke.  Specifically  applied,  in  entom.,  to  certain 
muscles  posing  m pairs  from  the  walls  of  the  pericardial 
chamber  of  some  insects  to  the  abdominal  parietes  See 
alee  cordis,  under  ala. 

The  alary  system  of  insects. 

Wollaston,  Variation  of  Species,  p.  45. 
The  alary  muscles,  which  in  most  insects  are  fan-shaped 
and  lie  in  pairs,  opposite  one  another,  on  each  side  of  the 
o unite  in  the  middle  line,  or  are  inserted  into 

a sort  of  fascia,  on  the  sternal  aspect  of  the  heart,  to  which 
organ  they  are  not  directly  attached. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  373. 
2.  In  anat.  and  hot.,  wing-shaped, 
alas  ( a-las' ) ,i?i terj.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  abbr. 
las,  lass;<  ME.  alas,  alias,  alaas,  allaas,  alace.  aU 
ofv?  -i  * a ^asfJ}a  l(ls>  ^ai  Las  (later  helas,  also 
abbr.  las;  mod.  F.  helas;  = Pr.  ai  lasso =It.  alii 
lasso),  < a,  ah!  (<  L.  all,  ah!),  4-  las,  wretched,  < 
~tm  Lassus,  weary:  see  lassitude.]  An  exclama- 
tion expressive  of  sorrow,  grief,  pity,  concern, 
or  apprehension  of  evil : in  old  writers  sometimes 
followed  by  the  day  or  the  while : as,  alas  the  dam 
alas  the  while.  See  alackaday. 

For  pale  and  wanne  he  was  (alas  the  while!). 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Jan. 
Alas,  the  day  ! I never  gave  him  cause. 

Shale.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 
Alas  for  those  who  never  sing, 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them. 

. _ 0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Voiceless. 

Alascan  (a-las'kan),  n.  A name  given  to  a 
foreign  Protestant  in  England  during  the  reign 

. T>JH  So  call.etl  horn  John  Laski  or  Alasco, 

o n'j  1Sf ' , !,e  'i e-  n®b*e  birth  who  was  made  superinten- 
dent of  the  foreign  churches  in  London. 

alaskaite  (a-las'ka-It),  n.  [Better  *alaskite,  < 
Alaska  (see  def.)  + -i/e2.]  An  argentiferous 
variety  of  galenobismutite  found  at  the  Alaska 
mine  in  Colorado. 

Alaskan  (a-las'kan),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  peninsula  or  territory  of  Alaska  in  N.  W 
Ameriea;  growing  or  found  in  Alaska;  as, 

* ‘Alaskan  cedar,”  Science,  IV.  475. 
alastor  (a-las'tor),  n.  [<  Gr.  '\/acTxj,'),the  aveng- 
mg deity,  lit.  the  unforgetting;  cf.  a'/uicrog,  not 
to  be  forgotten,  unceasing,  < a-  priv.  + *Uot6c, 
verbal  adj.  of  fcideiv,  forget.]  A relentless 
avenging  spirit;  a nemesis.  N.  E.  E. 

Alata  (a-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
alatus,  winged:  see  alate 2.]  A name  given  by 
Lamarck  to  a combination  of  the  molluscan 
ta,mihes  Strombidai,  Aporrhaidas,  and  Struthio- 
l aril  da1,  haring  reference  to  the  expanded  wing- 
like  outer  lip  of  the  shell.  See  wingshell. 
alatcna  (a-la-cha'),  n.  [See  aladja.]  A cotton 
stuft  made  m central  Asia,  dyed  in  the  thread, 
and  woven  with  white  stripes  on  a blue  ground. 

E.  Schuyler,  Turkistan,  I.  5. 
alateH  (a-lat'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  [<  a*  for  of 
+ late .]  Of  late;  lately. 

Where  chilling  frosts  alate  did  nip, 

There  fiasheth  now  a Are.  Greene,  Doralicia. 

alate-,  alated  (a  lat,  a'la-ted),  a.  [<(  L.  alatus, 
winged,  < ala,  wing:  see  aisle.]  1.  Winged; 
having  membranous  expansions  like  wings. 

But  the  Harpies  alate 

111  the  storm  came,  and  swept  off  the  maidens. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Poems  (1878),  p.  219. 
Specifically— (o)  In  bot.,  applied  to  stems  and  leaf-stalks 
with  the  edges  or  angles  longitudinally  expanded  into  leaf- 
like  borders,  or  to  other  organs  having  membranous  ex- 
pansions: opposed  to  apterous.  ( b ) In  conch.,  having  an 
expanded  lip : applied  to  shells.  See  cut  under  A jncrrhaitl.! 
j.  in  arch.,  haring  wings,  as  a building:  as, 
rfpf\ate  Stukeley,  Pabeographia  Sacra 

(Loo),  p,  / 3. 

a latere  (a  lat'e-re).  [L.,  from  the  side : a for 
ab,  from;  latere,  ahl.  of  latus,  side:  see  lateral.] 

I rom  the  side ; from  beside  a person : used  in 
the  phrase  legate  a latere . See  legate. 


alatern 
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alatern  (al'a-tern),  ».  Same  as  alaternus.  Alausa  (a-la'sa),  n.  Same  as  Alosa. 
alaternus  (al-a-ter'nus),  n.  [The  L.  name  alb1  (alb),  n.  [<  ME.  albe,  < AS.  albc,  < ML. alba 


(Pliny)  ] A species  of  Bhamnus,  or  buckthorn, 
often  planted  in  English  gardens,  Rliamnus  Ala 
ternus.  See  Bhamnus. 

alation  (a-la'shon),  n. 

[<L. ala t'us, winged:  see 
alate2.]  1.  A winged 
condition ; the  state  of 
being  winged  or  of  hay- 
ing wings,  as  a bat,  or 
parts  resembling  wings, 
as  a plant. — 2.  The 
manner  of  formation  or 
disposition  of  the  wings, 
especially  in  insects. 

alatratet,  v.  t.  See  alla- 
trate. 

a latticinio  (a  lat-ti- 
che'ni-o).  [It.:  a,  < L.  ad,  to;  latticinio,  < L. 
lacticinium,  milk-food,  < lac(t-),  milk:  see  lac- 
tation.'] (Decorated)  with  lines  or  bands  of 
opaque  white  glass,  buried  in  the  transparent 
body  of  the  vessel:  said  of  ornamental  glass, 
such  as  that  made  in  Murano,  near  Venice. 


Glass  a latticinio. 


(sc.  vestis,  garment),  fern,  of  L.  albus,  white : see 
aube,  the  French  form.]  1.  In  the  Bom.  Cath. 
Ch.  (and  in  many  Anglican  churches),  a white 
linen  robe,  with  tight  sleeves,  worn  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist  under  the  chasuble, 
cope,  or  dalmatic  by  the  officiating  priest  and 
his  assistants.  It  reaches  to  the  feet,  and  is  bound 
around  the  waist  by  a girdle  called  the  alb-cord.  Usually 
it  is  ornamented  at  the  edges  and  wrists  with  embroidery 
or  lace-work.  The  alb  was  formerly  the  common  dress  of 
the  clergy.  Colored  albs  have  been  used  in  the  service  of 
the  English  Church.  The  corresponding  garment  in  the 
Greek  Church  is  the  stoicharion  (which  see). 

A white  albe  plain  with  a vestment  or  cope. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1549). 

Each  priest  adorn’d  was  in  a surplice  white ; 

The  bishops  donn’d  their  albs  and  copes  of  state. 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  ii.  4. 

2.  In  the  early  church , a white  garment  worn 
from  the  Saturday  before  Easter  until  the  first 
Simday  after  Easter  by  the  newly  baptized. 

Formerly  also  written  alba,  albe. 

Apparels  Of  the  alb,  square  pieces  of  embroidery  in  col- 
ors or  precious  orphrey-work  sewed  or  otherwise  fastened 
upon  the  alb,  commonly  in  six  places : much  used  between 
the  eleventh  and  sixteenth  centuries. 


Alauda  (a-la/da),  n.  [L.,  the  lark;  according  * rm  i * n m i • -u 

■ " ~ anj’firo™„  ),f  nv,,™  I alb2  (alb),  n.  _ [Turk.]  A small  Turkish  com, 

nearly  equal  m value  to  a cent, 
alba  (al'ba),  n.  [NL.  (sc.  substantia),  fern,  of  L. 
albus,  white,  used  as  a noun.]  White  fibrous 
nerve-tissue,  as  distinguished  from  the  gray  or 
cellular. 

The  alba  constitutes  the  columns  of  the  myelon,  etc. 

Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  472. 


to  Pliny,  Suetonius,  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  a 
Gaulish  or  Celtic  word 
(cf.  Bret,  alchoueder, 
alchouedez,  the  lark); 
said  to  be  “lit.  ‘great 
songstress,’  from  al, 
high  or  great,  and  and, 
song.”  The  W.  name 
uchedydd,  lit.  ‘soarer,’ 
is  a different  word. 
Hence  It.  aloda  = Sp. 
alondra,  OSp.  aluda, 
aloa= Pr.  alauza= OF. 
aloe,  with  dim.  ML. 
laudula,  laudila,  It.  al- 
lodola,  lodola  (dial. 
lodana ),  and  Olt.  alo- 
detta,  allodetta  = 08p. 
alocta  = Pr.  alauzeta 
= F.  alouette,  the  lark. 
A genus  of  birds,  typi- 


albacore  (al'ba-kor),  n.  [Also  formerly  written 
albecore,  albocore  (cf.  F.  “ albacore,  a certain 


■v, 


albe 

the  sides  externally  concave,  used  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  later  as  a drug-pot. 

albarium  (al-ba'ri-um),  n.  [L.  (sc.  opus,  work), 
white  stucco ; neut.  of  albarius,  pertaining  to 
the  whitening  of  walls.  Cf.  albare,  whiten,  < 
albus,  white.]  A stucco  or  white  lime  obtained 
from  burnt  marble.  McElrath;  Simmonds. 

albata  (al-ba'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  albata,  fern,  of 
albatus , clothed  in  white,  made  white,  pp.  of 
albare,  make  white,  < albus,  white.]  An  alloy 
consisting  of  a combination  of  nickel,  zinc,  and 
copper  united  in  various  proportions,  often  with 
antimony,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  silver,  it  is  a white 
metal,  resembling  silver  in  appearance,  and  is  made  into 
spoons,  forks,  teapots,  etc.  Also  called  British  “plate  and 
German  silver. 

He  was  not  the  genuine  article,  but  a substitute,  a kind 
of  albata.  G.  A.  Sala,  Baddington  Peerage,  II.  232. 

Albati  (al-ba'ti),  n. pi.  [LL.,  pi.  of  L.  albatus, 
clothed  in  white : see  albata.)  A body  of  fanat- 
ics who  about  1400  appeared  in  Italy  as  peni- 
tents, clad  in  white  garments.  They  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  pope.  Also  called  White  Brethren. 

albatross  (al'ba-tros),  n.  [Formerly  albitross, 
albetross,  also  dlgatross  (cf . D.  albatros  = G.  al- 
batross (but  D.  usually  stormvogel,  G.  sturmvogel, 

‘ storm-bird’)  = F.  albatros,  formerly  algatros,  = 
It.  albatro  = Sp.  albatroste  = Pg.  albatroz,  all 
prob.  from  or  affected  by  the  E.  form),  a modi- 
fication (ale-,  alg-  changed  to  alb-,  prob.  in  allu- 
sion to  L.  albus,  white)  of  Pg.  aleatraz,  a sea- 
fowl,  cormorant,  albatross,  orig.  a pelican : see 
alcatras .]  1.  A web-footed  sea-bird  of  the  petrel 
family,  Procellariida,  and  subfamily  Diomede- 
ince.  About  12  species  of  albatross  are  known,  all  except 
the  sooty  albatross,  Phcebetria  fvliginosa,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Dwmedea.  They  are  distinguished  as  a group  from 
other  birds  of  the  petrel  family  by  having  the  hind  toe 
rudimentary,  and  the  tubular  nostrils  separated,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  bill  is 
stout  and  hooked  at  the  end,  the  wings  are  very  long,  the 
tail  and  feet  short,  and  the  stature  is  very  great.  Alba- 
trosses inhabit  the  southern  seas  at  large,  and  the  whole 
Pacific  ocean,  but  not  the  northern  Atlantic.  Some  of 
them  are  the  largest  known  sea-birds,  and  all  are  noted 
for  their  powers  of  flight,  sailing  for  hours,  and  in  any  di- 


"Woodlark  (Alauda  arborea'). 


Albacore  or  Tunny  ( Cermo  alalonga). 


fish  in  tbe  Indian  sea,  which  is  very  good 
meat,”  Cotgrave),  < Pg.  albacor,  albacora,  al- 
becora  = Sp.  albacora,  au  albacore,  < Ar.  al,  the, 
+ bukr,  pi.  bakarat,  a young  camel,  a heifer.] 
1 . A name  given  to  several  fishes  of  the  tunny 
or  mackerel  kind,  specifically  to  the  germou 
or  long-finned  tunny,  Orcynus  germo  or  0.  ala- 
longa. See  Orcynus  and  tunny. — -2.  The  Lichia 
glauca,  a fish  of  the  family  Carangidce.  Couch. 

Also  written  albicore. 

albadara  (al-ba-da'ra),  n.  The  Arabic  caba- 
listic name  for  the  basal  or  sesamoid  joint  of 
the  great  toe,  to  which  extraordinary  properties 
were  anciently  ascribed. 

alban  (al'ban),  n.  [<  L.  albus,  white,  + -an.) 
A white  resinous  substance  extracted  from  gut- 
ta-percha by  alcohol  or  ether.  Tire,  Diet.,  1. 41. 

■nen'sez),  n.  pi.  [ML.,  < 
One  of  the  sects  embraced 


Cf.  calandra  and  lark1.] 

cal  of  the  family  Alaudidce,  or  larks.  The  genus 
was  formerly  coextensive  with  the  family,  but  is  now  re- 
stricted to  such  species  as  the  skylark,  A.  arvensis,  and 
the  woodlark,  A.  arborea.  The  species  of  Alauda  proper 
are  natives  of  the  old  world,  and  inhabit  chiefly  its  northern 
portions ; they  are  small,  plain-colored,  spotted,  and  streak- 
ed birds ; they  nest  on  the  ground,  and  are  noted  for  sing- 
ing as  they  soar  aloft,  and  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh. 

See  Alaudidce  and  lark l. 

Alaudidse  (a-la'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Alauda  + 

4dce.]  The  lark  family ; a family  of  birds,  of 
the  order  Passeres  and  suborder  Oscines.  They 
are  notably  distinguished  from  other  oscine  Passeres  by 
having  the  tarsi  scutellate  behind,  and  are  therefore  re- 
ferred by  some  to  a special  series,  Oscines  scutelliplantares, 
in  distinction  from  most  other  Oscines,  which  are  lamini- 
plantar.  By  others,  however,  the  Alaudidce  have  been 
ranked  as  a subfamily,  Alaudince,  under  Fringillidce.  The 
hallux  bears  a lengthened  straightened  claw.  There  are 

many  genera  and  species,  mostly  of  the  old  world,  and  AlbclIlGIlSeS  (al-ba- 
especially  of  Africa  ; only  one  genus,  Eremophila  or  Oto-  A11 • • -p*  j.  -V 

corps,  the  shore  or  horned  lark,  is  indigenous  to  America.  J=LLUj‘  mriBumuiit.j  . , , . . , 

The  Alaudidce  are  mostly  migratory  ; they  inhabit  open  under  the^  general  name  Catnari  (which,  see), 
country,  nest  on  the  ground,  lay  colored  eggs,  and  sing  as  Alb&nensian  (al-ba-nen'si-an),  a.  and  71.  I,  a. 
they  soar ; some  of  the  species  are  gregarious.  See  Alau-  Pertaining  to  the  Albanenses. 

Alaudinae1  (al-a-dl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Alauda  IL  «•  A member  of  tbe  sect  of  the  Alba‘ 

eenls”^(o)  A luibf  amUyof1  %ringi?Kdce', ^Including™!  kirks.  Albanian  (al-ba'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Albania.] 
[Disused.]  ( b ) A subfamily  of  Alaudidce,  including  the  I.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  modern  Albania, 
typical  larks  represented  by  the  genus  Alauda  and  its  im-  or  to  its  inhabitants,  or  their  language,  man- 
mediate  allies.  pto 

alaudine  (a-la'din),  a.  [<  Alauda  + - ine L]  — ’ - 

Having  the  character  of  a lark ; pertaining  to 
the  Alaudidce  or  lark  family. 

There  is  . . . abundant  evidence  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  Alaudine  structure  to  modification  from  external  cir- 
cumstances. Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  316. 

alaunt,  alaundt,  alauntt,  n . Same  as  aim. 

Alaus  (a-la'us),  n.  [NL.,  in  form  < Gr.  aka6q, 
blind,  < a-  priv.  + X&etv,  see ; but  said  to  be  based 
on  akaodai,  wander,  roam,  stray.]  A genus  of 
click-beetles,  of 


the  family  Ela- 
teridee.  a.  ocula- 
tus,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  North  Ameri- 
can snapping-bee- 
tles, is  a well-known 
species  upward  of  1 J 
inches  long.  It  has 
two  velvety  black 
spots  encircled  with 
white  on  the  pro- 
thorax, and  white 
dots  scattered  over 
the  whole  surface; 
its  larvse  live  in  de- 
caying wood. 
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Alb  of  Thomas  h Beclcet  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Sens,  with  apparels  of  rich  stuff 
sewed  on  the  bottom  and  sleeves. 


II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Albania, 
a division  of  European  Turkey,  comprising  tbe 

Sweater  part  of  the  ancient  Epirus,  and  parts  of 
lyria  and  Macedonia. — 2. 
pi.  Light  cavalry,  formerly 
recruited  in  Albania  and  the 
neighboring  lands,  and  armed 
according  to  the  Levantine 
fashion  of  the  time.  There  was 
such  a corps  in  the  service  of  Charles 
VIII.  and  of  Louis  XII.  of  France. 

See  argolet  and  estradiot. 

3.  The  language  of  Albania, 
possessing  strongly  marked 
dialects,  and  usually  classed 
as  Aryan  or  Indo-European. 

[The  adjective  and  noun  also  apply 
to  ancient  Albania,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Caspian  sea : as,  the  Al- 
banian Gates  ( Albanice  Pylce , now 
the  pass  of  Derbend).] 
albarello  (al-ba-rel'o),  n.  [It. 
albarello,  alberello,  a vase, 
dim.  of  albero,  Olt.  albore,  < L.  arbor,  a tree.] 
Au  earthen  vessel,  cylindrical  in  general  shape, 


Albarello. 

Italian  glazed  pottery, 
17th  century. 


Wandering  Albatross  (Diomede a exulans). 

rection  with  reference  to  the  wind,  without  visible  move- 
ment of  the  wings.  They  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lay  a 
single  white  egg.  They  are  very  voracious,  may  be  caught 
with  a hook  and  line  baited  with  pork,  and  when  taken 
on  board  a vessel  are  observed  to  walk  with  difficulty. 
One  of  the  commonest  and  best-known  species  is  the  wan- 
dering albatross,  D.  exulans;  it  is  also  the  largest  species, 
having  a stretch  of  wings  of  about  12  feet  — an  assigned  di- 
mension of  17J  feet  being  either  a great  exaggeration  or 
highly  exceptional.  This  bird  is  mostly  white,  with  dark 
markings  on  the  upper  parts,  flesh-colored  feet,  and  a yel- 
low bill.  The  short-tailed  albatross,  D.  brachyura,  is  a 
related  but  smaller  species.  It  goes  far  north  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  where  is  also  found  the  black-footed  albatross, 
D.  nigripes  of  Audubon.  The  yellow-nosed  albatross  is 
D.  chlororhynchus , to  which  another  species,  D.  culminata, 
is  closely  related ; these,  and  D.  melanophrys,  are  among 
the  smaller  species,  and  of  about  the  size  of  the  sooty  al- 
batross. The  latter  is  wholly  dark-colored.  From  their 
habit  of  following  ships  for  days  together  without  resting, 
albatrosses  are  regarded  with  feelings  of  attachment  and 
superstitious  awe  by  sailors,  it  being  considered  unlucky 
to  kill  one.  Coleridge  has  availed  himself  of  this  feeling 
in  his  “Ancient  Mariner. ” Also  spelled  albatros,  and  in 
New  Latin  form  albatrus,  as  either  a generic  or  a specific 
designation. 

2.  A thin  untwilled  woolen  material  used  for 
women’s  dresses. 
albe1,  n.  See  alb1. 

albe2t,  albeet,  conj.  Same  as  albeit.  Spenser. 
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albedo  (al-bo'do),  n.  [L.,  whiteness,  < aKws,  albicore  (al'bi-kor),  n.  See  albacore. 

wnitfi.l  vV  hi  t An  ASS  • llir  Tlici  r>o+ir»  1 wv  o Tkiflon  4-1  nv,  1 XX  1. 


white.]  Whiteness;  specifically,  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  light  falling  upon  a sur- 
face and  that  irregularly  reflected  by  it. 
albeit  (al-be'it),  conj.  [<  ME.  al  be  it,  al  be  it 
that,  like  al  be  that,  al  were  it  so  that,  etc.,  in  con- 
cessive clauses,  al  being  the  adv.  all,  found  also 
joined  with  though  and  if,  with  the  subjunctive 


albificationt  (aFbi-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  albifi- 
cacioun,(.  ML.  albificatio(n-),<.  albifieare,  whiten: 
see  albify.]  In  alchemy,  the  act  or  process  of 
making  white.  Chaucer. 
albiflorous  (al-bi-flo'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  albiflorus, 
< L.  albus,  white,  + flos  ( flor -),  a flower.]  In 
bot.,  having  white  flowers. 


tLZl,  “Vth’ } (6>  an+n  f al~  a,lb^yt,  *•  C<  ML.  albifieare,  < L.  al- 

though.]  Although,  notwithstanding  that.  bus,  white,  + -ficare,  < facere,  make.]  To  make  albo-carbon  (al'bo-kar//bon). 

white;  whiten. 


albumen 

Albizzia  (al-bits'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < It.  Albizzi , a 
noble  family  of  Tuscany,  who  first  brought  the 
silk-tree  into  Italy.]  A large  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  allied 
to  Acacia.  Many  are  trees  furnishing  a hard,  strong 
and  durable  wood.  A.  Julibrissin  (the  silk-tree)  and 
A.  Lebbek  are  frequently  cultivated  for  ornament  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  in  America.  The  bark  of  an 
Abyssinian  species,  A.  an thelmintica,  known  as  mesenna 

7"1T*  hpQATUIQ  ic  Otl  .... 


wvhwaauc*,  la  tin  oucouve  ueuiaiuge. 

- - “ ' = "T., j To  make  albo-carbon  (al'bo-kiir//bon),  n.  [<  L.  albus, 

Em*™reas  ye  say’  Thl  ord  salth  14 ; bare  not  white ; whiten.  white,  + E.  carbon.]  A solid  residuum  of  erea- 

T, >F-Al~  sote— Albo-carbon  light,  a light  produced  by  carbu- 

OigeoiS,  inhabitants  or  Albl .]  A collective  name  reting  ordinary  burning-gas  by  the  volatilization  of  albo- 
for  the  members  of  several  anti-sacerdotal  sects  carl)on,  which  is  placed  in  cylindrical  chambers  about  a 
in  the  south  of  Prance  in  the  twelfth  and  thir-  uihnll+o  '/oi'i.r,  lit!  ^ a , ,, 

teenth  centuries:  so  called  from  Albi,  in  Lan-  ulbnlitb  M'Kh’l  * 'r')"?0  ^ <ilbohth. 
guedoc,  where  they  were  dominant.  Thcyrevolted  i [f  L.  albus,  white,  + Gr. 

from  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  charged  with  Manicliaean 
errors,  and  were  so  vigorously  persecuted  that,  as  sects, 
they  had  in  great  part  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 


Albeit  so  mask’d,  Madam,  I love  the  truth. 

Tennyson , Princess,  ii. 

Albert  clotb.  See  cloth. 

Albert  coal.  Same  as  albertite. 

Albertia  (al-ber'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Albert  (Prince 
Albert).]  1.  A genus  of  free  Ilotifera,  or  wheel- 
animalcules,  having  a lengthened  and  vermi- 
form body,  and  the  trochal  disk  reduced  to  a 


small  ciliated  lip  around  the  mouth.  Held  by  f?™.**1  century.  . 

Sclimarda  to  constitute  with  the  genus  Seison  a separate  OlgenSlcLH  (cll-Dl-jen  Sl-an),  a.  and.  71.  I,  a. 
group.  Perosotrocha.  Thcv  nrp  lnt.prn-u  nnmsitoa  nf  Pertaining  to  the  Albigenses. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Albigensian 

PTPSV  lind  l\oon  nanulTT 


group,  Perosotrocha.  They  are  internal  parasites  of  va- 
rious oligochaetous  annelids,  such  as  the  earthworm. 

2.  A genus  of  dipterous  insects,  iiondani,  1843. 
— 3.  A genus  of  ccelenterates.  Thomson,  1878. 

Alberti  bass.  See  bass3. 

Albertiidse  (al-ber-ti'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Al- 
bertia + -idee.]  A family  of  rotifers,  or  wheel- 
animalcules,  of  which  the  genus  Albertia  is  the 
type.  See  Albertia. 

Albertine  (al'ber-tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
younger  and  royal  branch  of  the  Saxon  house 
which  descended  from  Albert  (G.  Albrecht), 
Luke  of  Saxony  (1443-1500).— Albertine  tracts, 
pamphlets  dealing  with  economic  subjects,  written  about 


heresy  had  been  nearly  extirpated. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  7. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Albigenses. 
albin  (al'bin),  n.  [<  L.  albus,  white.  See  al- 
bino.'] A mineral  of  ail  opaque  white  color,  a 
much  altered  variety  of  Bohemian  apophyllite. 
albiness  (al-bi'nes),  n.  [<  albino  + -ess.]  A 
female  albino. 

In  them  [the  negative  blondes]  the  soul  has  often  be- 
come pale  with  that  blanching  of  the  hair  and  loss  of  color 
in  the  eyes  which  makes  them  approach  the  character  of 
albinesses.  o.  } y.  Holmes,  The  Professor. 


iidop,  a stone.*]  A cement  made  by  mixing  pul- 
verized calcined  magnesite  with  fine  silica,  it 

forms  a hard,  durable  compound  which  can  be  molded, 
and  is  found  very  useful  in  repairing  stonework  and  as 
a preservative  for  various  materials  of  construction. 

Alb  Sunday.  [See  alb 1 and  Sunday.  Cf.  Whit- 
sunday.] The  first  Sunday  after  Easter:  so 
called  because  on  that  day  those  who  had 
been  baptized  on  Easter  eve  wore  their  white 
robes  for  the  last  time.  Also  called  Low  Sun- 
day. 

albuginea  (al-bu-jin'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  fern.  (sc. 
tunica)  of  ail  assumed  L*.  *albugineus:  see  albu- 
gineous.] In  anat.,  a name  (properly  tunica  al- 
buginea) applied  to  several  membranes:  (a)  To 
the  fibrous  covering  of  the  testis  beneath  the 
tunica  vaginalis  (sheathing  membrane) ; (6)  to 
the  similar  fibrous  covering  of  the  ovary  be- 

Tift  a.  til  t.llA  TlOT'li'nnDlirvi  • ( st\  4L  ^ 


* — — wTviiug  v/x  me  uvaiy  utJ- 

pumpmens  ueanng  witn  economic  suDjects,  written  about  o.  n.  names,  me  professor,  neath  the  neritoneum  • feitnthe  soleiWin  o,. 

1530  under  the  auspices  of  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  albinism  tal'bi-ni/ml  « K albino  + . white  of  tlse  eve  ’ ' ' SCleiOtlC  or 

Saxon  house,  and  in  opposition  to  a debasement  of  the  cur-  01  ’L  . IN  alblMt  + -ism,  = white  Ot  the  eye.  _ 

rency  proposed  by  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  same  house.  ^ * (pyiniS)llG  — xg.  ( llbtnismo .]  The  state  or  3-1  DUgincan  (al-bu-jm  e-an),  a.  [X  L.  albugo 

condition  of  being  an  albino  ; leucopathy;  leu-  ( albugin -),  whiteness,  a- white  spot,  + -e-a7i.~\ 

cism.  In  bot.,  a condition  of  flowers  or  leaves  in  which  Same  as  albugineous. 
they  are  white  instead  of  having  their  ordinary  colors,  ow-  albugineous  (al-bu-iin'e-us'l  a KL 
mg  to  a persistent  deficiency  of  the  usual  coloring  matter : BeMOSn  TV  T ti,  ,*„'  „ 
to  be  distinguished  from  blanching  or  etiolation , where  the  • g*  „*  alPu9ineo\>  the  more  COr- 

color  returns  on  exposure  to  light.  Compare  erythrism.  £ecV^  torm  being  albuginous  = F.  albugineux  = 

bp.  It.  albuginoso , < L.  *albugmosus,  < albugo  ( al - 


cvr  <1  uoudSClUClll  U1  blltJ  UlU 

rency  proposed  by  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  same  house. 

The  Albertine  tracts,  according  to  Roscher,  exhibit  such 
sound  views  of  the  conditions  and  evidences  of  national 
wealth,  of  the  nature  of  money  and  trade,  and  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  Governments  in  relation  to  economic  action, 
that  he  regards  the  unknown  author  as  entitled  to  a place 
beside  Raleigh  and  the  other  English  “ colonial-theorists  ” 
of  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  356. 

Albertist  (al'ber-tist),  n.  [<  ML.  Albertistce,  pi., 
< Albertus,  Albert.  ] An  adherent  of  the  philos- 


Also  written  albinoism 

Albinism  being  well  known  to  be  strongly  inherited,  for 
instance  with  white  mice  and  many  other  quadrupeds,  and 
even  white  flowers. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  115 


ophy  of  Albertus  Magnus,  a German  scholastic  -tu-...  0 — 

philosopher  (1193-1280).  The  Albertists  were  only  aj^nisy1C  (al-bi-ms  tik),  a.  Same  as  albmotic.  Albugineous  tunic,  the  albugii 
recognized  as  a distinct  school  in  the  university  of  Co-  ir ** l?1°  [<  Pg-  albino , orig.  applied  albugillitis  (al-bu-ji-ni'tis),  L \ • 

iogne  ill  the  fifteenth  century.  This  school  was  an  off-  Portuguese  to  the  white  negroes  they  - His .]  Inflammation  of  the  tunica  albuginea  of 

shoot  from  that  of  the  Thomists,  from  which  it  differed  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Africa  (—  Rn  Tt,  n'l.  the  a 


bugin -),  whiteness:  see  albugo .]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  the  white  of  the  eye  or  of  an  egg. 
Equivalent  forms  are  aXbuginean  and  albugmous. 
~ - - —Albugineous  humor,  the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. — 

a.  bame  as  albmotic.  Albugineous  tunic,  the  albuginea  (which  see). 

[<  albuginea  + 


eyes.  This  abnormal  condition  appears  to  depend  on  an 
absence  of  the  minute  particles  of  coloring  matter  which 
ordinarily  occur  in  the  lowest  and  last-deposited  layers 

of  the  enidfirmis  nr  nut  at  oVin  Allvir»r»o 


mo  liuiccuwi  ucuiiuiy.  Lius  scnooi  was  an  orr- 
shoot  from  that  of  the  Thomists,  from  which  it  differed 
concerning  many  points  of  logic,  physics,  and  theology. 

It  was  attached  to  the  college  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  differ- 
ences which  separated  the  Albertists  from  the  Thomists 
were  insignificant.  Among  other  points,  the  former  held 
that  logic  is  a speculative,  not  a practical,  discipline ; that 
universals  in  re  and  post  rem  are  identical  (see  universal, 

7i.) ; and  that  the  principle  of  individuation  (wliich  see)  is 
matter. 

albertite  (aVber-tit),  n.  [ \ the  Albert  m inein 
New  Brunswick,  where  this  mineral  was  first 
found,  + - ite 2.]  A hydrocarbon,  pitch-like 
in  appearance,  and  related  to  asphaltum,  but 
not  so  fusible  nor  so  soluble  in  benzine  or 
ether.  It  fills  a fissure  in  the  lower  carboniferous  rocks 
at  the  Albert  mine  in  New  Brunswick.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  and  of  illuminating  and 
lubricating  oils.  Also  called  Albert  coal. 

albertype  (al'ber-tlp),  n.  [<  Joseph  Albert, 
name  of  the  inventor,  + type.]  1.  A method 
of  direct  printing  in  ink  from  photographic 
(gelatin)  plates.  See  photolithography . — 2.  A 
picture  produced  by  this  method, 
albescence  (al-bes'ens),  n.  [<  albescent.]  The 
act  or  state  of  growing  white  or  whitish, 
albescent  (al-bes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  albescen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  albcscere,  become  white,  inceptive  of  al- 

bere,  be^ white,  (.albus,  white.]  Becoming-white  exceptionally  -white.  Be 
or  "whitish;  moderately  white ; of  a pale,  hoary  albinoism  (al-bi'no-izm),  n.  Same  as  albinism. 

-la;nched-  ,.r,  albinotic  (al-bi-not'ik),  a.  [<  albino  + -otic,  as 

albespmet  (a.1  be-spm),  Ji.  [<  ME.  aXbespyne,  < m hypnotic  and  other  words  of  Gr.  origin.]  Af- 
OF.albespme,  later ajubespme,  mod.  1.  aubepine  fected  with  albinism ; exhibiting  leucilm;  being 
— r.  albespin,  < ML.  alba^  spin'us , the  white-  an  albino.  An  equivalent  form  is  albinistic. 


. — XIOglUCO  nicy  j — 

met  with  on  the  coast  of  Africa  (=  Sp.  It.  al-  the  testis.  See  albuginea, 
bino,  > P.  albinos),  < albo,  now  alvo,  = Sp.  It.  albuginous  (al-bu'ji-nus),  a.  Same  as  albugin- 
albo,  < L.  albus,  white.]  1.  A person  of  pale,  ^eous. 

milky  complexion,  with  light  hair  and  pink  albugo  (al-bu'go),  n.  [L.,  whiteness,  a white 

ftVftS.  Tliio  uhnArmol  nAnrlUic^  1*  J j fiTiGt.  ^ /I  //ill  O "nrrVi  if  a "1  ^ (liSeaSe  Of  th  ft 


among  all  races  of  men. 

Hence — 2.  An  animal  characterized  by  the 
same  peculiarity  in  physical  constitution,  a 
perfect  albino  is  pure  white,  with  pink  eyes ; but  there 
may  be  every  degree  of  departure  from  the  normal  color- 
ation, exhibiting  every  variation  in  paleness  of  color  or  in 
spotting  or  marking  with  white,  such  pallid  or  pied  indi- 
viduals being  called  partial  albinos.  An  albino  is  always 
a sport  or  freak  of  nature,  as  when  one  of  a brood  of  crows 
or  blackbirds  is  snow-white ; but  albinism  tends  to  be- 
come hereditary  and  thus  established,  as  in  the  case  of 
white  mice,  white  rabbits,  and  white  poultry.  Any  al- 
bino, therefore,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  animal  that 
is  naturally  white,  like  the  snowy  heron  or  polar  bear,  or 
that  periodically  turns  white  in  winter,  like  the  arctic  fox, 
polar  hare,  or  ptarmigan.  Some  animals  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  albinism  than  others,  but  probably  all  are  lia- 
ble to  the  deficiency  or  total  lack  of  pigment  which  con- 
stitutes this  affection. 

3.  A plant  the  leaves  of  which  are  marked  by 


spot,  < albus , white.]  A disease  of  the  eye, 
characterized  by  deep  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
Sometimes  called  leucoma. 


;T.  lowest  aim  iasi-uepositea  layers  Sometimes  called 

of  the  epidermis  or  outer  skin.  Albinos  occasionally  occur  a „ „T  „ , 

among  all  races  of  men.  Albula  (al  bu-la),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  L.  albulus, 


whitish,  < albus,  white : see  able2,  ablet.]  A ge- 
nus of  fishes  distinguished  by  their  whitish  or 
silvery  color,  typical  of  the  family  Albulidce. 

albulid  (al'bu-lid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Al- 
buUdce;  a bonefish,  ladyfish,  macab6,  or  French 
mullet. 

Albulidse  (al-bu ' li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Albula 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  abdominal  fishes  having 
an  elongate  body  covered  with  silvery  scales, 
conical  head  with  produced  overhanging  snout, 
small  mouth,  and  pavement-like  teeth  on  the 
sphenoid  and  pterygoid  bones.  Only  one  species, 
Albula  vulpes,  is  known.  It  is  generally  distributed  in 
tropical  seas,  and  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  and  Florida 
as  the  ladyfish  and  bonefish.  It  is  interesting  from  modi- 
fications of  structure  of  the  heart  which  suggest  the  ga- 
noids. See  cut  under  ladyfish. 


m wuicu  are  marueu  oy  noids.  See  cut  under  ladyfish. 
the  absence  of  chlorophyl,  or  whose  flowers  are  Albulina  (al-bu-ll'na'),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Albula  + 
exceptionally  white.  See  albinism.  Ana.]  In  Giinther’s'classifieation  of  fishes,  the 

1.1  nlTiniRTn  ( fl  I — 1 ) I Tin-17TI1  I 'll  So-mn  no  /iHiyinlnwi  11  ClL  ..  XX  /AT. J ...  


/ x \ ■ -e  - p—  ^ nninc-  au  diumu.  .tt.li  equivalent  iorm  is  atomistic.  Preferably  written  Albulintp  as  a snhfuniiv 


1 v ‘ ■ 1 - ’ mo  imiienras  or  its  liars 

as  contrasted  with  the  blackthorn:  L.  alba,  fern, 
of  albus,  white ; spinus,  the  blackthorn,  sloe- 
tree,  < spina,  a thorn,  spine : see  spine.]  "" 
hawthorn,  Crataigus  Oxyacantha. 
albicans  (al'bi-kanz),  n. ; pi.  albicantia  (al-bi- 
kan'shi-a).  [NL.,  sc.  corpus,  body:  see  albi- 
cant.]  One  of  the  corpora  albicantia  of  the 
brain.  See  corpora  albicantia,  under  corpus. 


fifth  group  of  Clupeidai.  The  technical  characters 
are— the  mouth  inferior,  of  moderate  width  and  toothed, 
the  upper  jaw  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  and  the  inter- 
maxillary juxtaposed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  maxillary 
hones.  The  group. corresponds  to  the  family  Allmlidce. 
Preferably  written  Albulinee,  as  a subfamily. 


of  albicare,  he  white,  < albus,  white.] 
ing  or  growing  white.  N.  E.  D. 
albicantia,  n.  Plural  of  albicans. 
albication  (al-hi-ka/shon),  n.  [(  L.  albicare,  pp. 
*albicatus,  he  white : see  albicant.]  In  bot.,  a 


son  of  Neptune?]  ''A  sea-leech;  a leech  of  the 

genus  Pontobdella. 

The  albion-metal  (al'bi-on-met,/al),  n.  [<  Albion 
poetic  name  of  England  (<  L.  "Albion,  Gr.  5U/?mw, 
an  ancient  name  of  Britain),  + metal.]  A com- 
bination made  by  overlaying  lead  with  tin  and 
causing  the  two  to  adhere  by  passing  them,  un- 
*der  pressure,  between  rollers. 

lift  'll  fY  T.  /lllnun  -n 


x / • -t  :\ — picooum,  ut; tween  roners. 

(al  a;  .P  L-  alpfa<t-)s,  ppr.  albite  (al'bit),  n.  [<  L.  albus,  white,  + -ite2.]  A 

oi  albicare.  nft  white.  ( n.JJrns  whitp  1 Bgcoui—  nii-m a n-i  j - ^ ^ 


white.]  1.  In  Rom.  antiq.,  a white  tablet,  on 
which  the  names  of  public  officers  and  records 
of  public  transactions  were  written,  and  which 
was  put  up  in  a public  place. — 2.  A hook  con- 
sisting of  blank  leaves  variously  prepared  for 
special  purposes,  as  for  the  reception  or  pres- 
ervation of  autographs,  photographs,  verses, 
“sentiments,”  etc. — 3.  A hook  expensively 
printed  or  hound,  containing  short  selections 
of  poetry  or  prose,  usually  illustrated,  and  in- 
tended as  a gift  or  an  ornament. — 4f.  In  law, 


triclinic  soda  feldspar ; a common  mineral,  usu- 

ally  white  or  nearly  white,  occurring  in  crystals  wnueu  as  a gnu  or  an  ornament. - 
and  m cleavable  masses  m granite  veins,  also  .white  (silver)  money  paid  as  rent, 
as. a constituent  of  many  crystalline  rocks,  as  albumen  (al-bu'men),  n.  [L. ; albumen  ovi,  the 

rthSihI°i^  aibiVicji-bitTk),  r :<  1] 

g 1 * to  or  of  the  nature  of  albite;  containing  albito.  vegetable  principle  which  occurs  in  its  purest 


albumen 
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alcatras 


natural  form  in  the  white  of  an  egg:  in  the 
latter  sense  more  correctly  called  albumin 
(which  see). — 2.  In  hot.,  any  form  of  nutritive 
matter,  whatever  its  chemical  constitution, 


Seeds  cut  vertically,  showing  their  Embryos  and  Albumen. 


stored  within  the  seed  and  about  the  embryo. 
It  may  be  farinaceous,  as  in  the  cereals ; oily  and  fleshy, 
as  in  many  nuts ; horny,  as  in  the  coffee-berry ; or  bony, 
as  in  the  vegetable  ivory.  Also  called  endosperm. — Albu- 
men glue.  See  glue. 

albumenize  (al-bu'men-iz),  v.  t.  See  albumin- 
ize. 

albumenoid,  a.  and  n.  See  albuminoid. 
album  grsecum  (al'bnm  gre'kum).  [L. ; lit., 
Greek  white.]  The  dung  of  dogs,  etc.,  which, 
from  exposure  to  the  air,  has  become  white  like 
chalk.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a medicine,  and 
^.is  still  used  by  tanners  to  soften  leather, 
albumin  (al-bu'min),  n.  [<  L.  album(eri)  + -in2. 
See  albumen .]  In  chem .,  a substance  named 
from  the  Latin  for  the  white  of  an  egg,  in  which 
it  occurs  in  its  purest  natural  state  (see  albu- 
men).  It  is  a proximate  principle  composed  of  nitrogen, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  a little  sulphur,  and 
enters  generally  into  the  composition  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  juices  and  solids.  Animal  albumin  abounds  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  humors 
of  the  eye,  the  so-called  coagulable  lymph,  the  juices  of 
flesh,  etc.  Vegetable  albumin  is  found  in  most  vegetable 
juices  and  in  many  seeds ; in  composition  and  properties 
it  does  not  differ  greatly  from  animal  albumin.  Albumin 
obtained  from  eggs  or  blood-serum  is  used  for  giving  a 
lustrous  coating  to  photographic  paper,  and  rarely  in  some 
other  photographic  processes,  for  fixing  colors  in  printing, 
and  for  clarifying  syrupy  liquids.  When  heated  with  such 
liquids  it  coagulates  and  sinks  to  the  bottom,  or  else  rises 
as  a scum,  carrying  with  it  the  fine  suspended  particles 
which  had  made  the  liquid  turbid.  When  albumin  in  solu- 
tion is  digested  with  a weak  acid,  it  passes  into  a modi- 
fication distinguished  by  the  following  properties : it  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  weak  saline  solutions,  soluble  in 
weak  acids  or  alkalis,  and  not  coagulated  by  heat.  This 
modification  is  called  acid  albumin.  Similar  treatment 
with  a weak  or  strong  alkali  produces  a substance  having 
nearly  the  same  properties  a3  acid  albumin,  hut  called 
alkali  albumin.  Syntonin  is  not  distinguishable  from  acid 
albumin.  When  a solution  of  either  acid  or  alkali  albumin 
is  neutralized,  a neutralization  precipitate  is  obtained. 
This,  dissolved  in  acid,  gives  acid  albumin ; dissolved  in 
alkali,  it  gives  alkali  albumin,  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  neither  the  acid  nor  the  alkali  combines 
chemically  with  the  albumin.  Albumin  is  found  in  com- 
merce in  a dry  state,  being  prepared  both  from  the  white 
of  eggs  and  from  the  serum  of  blood ; 84  dozen  eggs  pro- 
duce about  1.2  gallons  of  white,  which  yields  14  per  cent, 
of  commercial  albumin,  while  the  blood  of  5 oxen  yields 
about  2 lbs.  Pure  albumin,  entirely  free  from  mineral 
matter,  begins  to  coagulate  at  about  139°,  and  becomes 
completely  solidified  at  167°.  Coagulated  albumin  is  a 
white  opaque  substance,  possessing  the  property  of  com- 
bining readily  with  a great  many  coloring  materials,  such 
as  fuchsine,  aniline  violet,  purpuramide,  etc.  It  is  em- 
ployed extensively  in  the  arts,  as  in  calico-printing,  in 
which  it  is  used  to  fix  pigments,  especially  ultramarine, 
chrome-yellows,  etc.,  upon  the  fibers  of  cotton  cloth,  serv- 
ing both  as  a vehicle  for  the  color  and  as  a varnish.  With 
aniline  colors,  however,  it  forms  a true  mordant.  See 
supplement.— Albumin  process,  a little-used  process  of 
making  photographic  plates,  in  which  albumin  is  used 
.^.instead  of  collodion  or  gelatin. 

albuminate  (al-bu'mi-nat),  n.  [<  albumen  ( al- 
bumin-)  + -ate1.]  A body  resulting  from  the 
action  of  an  alkali  upon  albumin : a form  of 
denaturization  of  the  native  albumins  analo- 
gous to  the  production  of  acid  albumin, 
albumin-beer  (al-bu'min-bei'),  n.  A preserv- 
ing bath  which  has  been  used  for  some  early 
photographic  emulsions,  composed  of  albumin, 
ammonia,  pyrogallic  acid,  beer,  and  water, 
albuminiferous  (al-bu-mi-nif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
albumen  {-min-)  + ferre,  bear.]  Producing  al- 
bumin. W.  L.  Carpenter. 
albuminiform  (al-bu'mi-ni-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  al- 
bumen {-min-)  + -formis,(.  forma,  form.]  Formed 
^like  or  resembling  albumin, 
albuminimeter  (al-bu-mi-nim'e-ter),  n.  [<  L. 
albumen  {-min-)  + metrum , < Gr.  pkrpov,  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  albumin  contained  in  any  liquid. 


albuminin  (al-bu'mi-nin),  n.  [<  albumen  {-min-) 
+ -in2.)  The  substance  of  the  cells  inclosing 
the  white  of  birds’  eggs.  It  contains  no  nitro- 
gen, and  dissolves  in  caustic  potash.  Also 
called  obnin. 

albuminiparous  (al-bu-mi-nip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
albumen  {-min-)  + -parus,  < parere,  produce.] 
Same  as  albuminiferous. 

At  its  upper  end  this  latter  [duct]  has  an  albuminipa- 
rous gland  attached  to  it. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  383. 

albuminize  (al-bu'mi-niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
albuminized,  ppr.  albuminizing.  [<  albumin  + 
-ize.\  To  convert  into  albumin;  cover  or  im- 
pregnate with  albumin,  as  paper  for  the  silver- 
printing of  photographs.  Also  written  albu- 
+ menize . 

albuminoid  (al-bu'mi-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
albumen  {-min-)  + - oid .]  I.  a.  Resembling  al- 
bumen or  albumin. 

During  hard  work  a larger  supply  than  usual  of  albu- 
minoid food  is  necessary. 

W.  L.  Carpenter , Energy  in  Nature,  p.  192. 
Albuminoid  disease,  lardaceous  disease  (which  see,  un- 
der lardaceous). 

II.  n.  A substance  resembling  albumin ; pro- 
teid  (which  see).  See  supplement. 

Also  written  albumenoid. 
albuminoidal  (al-bu-mi-noi'dal),  a.  Relating 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  albuminoid, 
albuminone  (al-bu'mi-non),  n.  Same  as  pep- 
* tone . 

albuminose  (al-bu'mi-nos),  a.  [=  F.  albumi- 
neux  = It.  albuminoso,  < NL.  albuminosus,  < L. 
albumen  {-min-):  see  albumen,  albumin .]  1. 

Full  of  or  containing  albumen : applied  to  the 
seeds  of  certain  plants,  as  grain,  palms,  etc. — 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  albumin, 
albuminosis  (al-bu-mi-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
albumen  {-min-)  + -osts.]  A condition  of  the 
blood  characterized  by  the  presence  of  more 
than  the  usual  amoimt  of  albumin, 
albuminous  (al-bu'mi-nus),  a.  Same  as  albu- 
minose. — Albuminous  infiltration.  See  cloudy  swell- 
infl>  under  cloudy. 

albuminousness  (al-bu'mi-nus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  albuminous, 
albumin-paper  (al-bu'mm-pa//per),  n.  Paper 
sized  or  coated  with  albumin,  used  for  ordi- 
nary photographic  printing, 
albuminuria  (al-bu-mi-nu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
albumen  {-min-)  + Gr.  ovpov,  urine:  see  urine.) 
In  pathol.,  the  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine, 
indicating  changes  in  the  blood  or  in  the  kid- 
neys. 

albuminuric  (al-bu-mi-nu'rik),  a.  [<  albumi- 
nuria + -ic. ) Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
albuminuria. 

alburn  (al'bern),  a.  and  m.  [<  ML.  alburnus, 
whitish  (see  auburn),  first  as  a noun,  LL.  al- 
burnus, m.,  a white  fish,  prob.  the  bleak  or  blay, 
L.  alburnum,  neut.,  sap-wood  (see  alburnum),  < 
albus,  white.]  I.t  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  auburn. 

II.  n.  1.  Same  as  alburnum. — 2.  A name 
sometimes  given  to  the  fish  commonly  called 
the  bleak. 

alburnous  (al-ber'nus),  a.  [<  alburnum,  q.  v., 
+ -ous.)  Relating  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  alburnum, 
alburnum  (al-ber'num),  n.  [L ., 
sap-wood,  prop.  neut.  of  albur-  $ 


nus,  which  appears  in  ML.  in 
the  sense  of  'whitish’:  see  au- 
burn.) The  lighter-colored  and 
softer  part  of  the  wood  of  exo- 
genous plants,  between  the  in- 
ner bark  and  the  heart- wood.  It  aa,  alburnum,  or 
is  frequently  called  sap-wood , and  is  sap-wood;  w.heart- 
gradually  transformed  into  heart-wood  ; c’  Plth ; dd' 
or  duramen.  Another  form  is  alburn. 

Alca  (al'ka),  n.  [ML.  and  NL.,  < Icel.  alka, 
dllca,  auk:"see  auk1.)  The  leading  genus  of  the 
Alcidce,  or  auk  family  of  birds.  It  has  been  made  to 
cover  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  family,  but  is  now  gener- 
ally restricted  to  the  great  ank,  Alca  impennis , alone  or 
with  the  razor-hilled  auk,  A.  torda  or  Utamania  torda. 
See  auk,  and  cut  in  next  column. 

alcabala  (Sp.  pron.  al-ka-ba'la),  n.  Same  as 
alcavala. 

Alcadae  (al'ka-de),  n.pl.  Same  as  Alcidce. 

alcahest,  alcahestic,  etc.  See  alkahest,  etc. 

Alcaic  (al-ka'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Alcaieus,  < 
Gr.  ’A?.K.diKoq,  < ’Ahidiog,  Alcaeus.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  Alcseus,  a lyric  poet  of  Mytilene,  in 
Lesbos,  who  flourished  about  600  b.  c. — 2. 
[1.  c.)  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  con- 
sisting of  alcaics : a#,  an  alcaic  strophe.  See  II. 
—Alcaic  verse.  See  II. 

II.  n.  [1.  c.)  A line  written  in  one  of  the  mea- 
sures invented  by  Alcseus.  The  most  important  one 


of  these  consists  of  an  anacrusis,  a trochee,  a spondee,  and 
two  dactyls.  A second  consists  of  a catalectic  iambic  pen- 
tameter, of  which  the  third  foot  is  always  a spondee,  and 
the  first  may  be.  A third  consists  of  two  dactyls  followed 


Great  Auk  ( Alca  impennis ). 

(From  a drawing  by  R.  W.  Shufeldt  after  Audubon. ) 


by  two  trochees.  Two  lines  of  the  first,  followed  by  one 
of  the  second  and  one  of  the  third,  constitute  the  alcaic 
strophe,  the  commonest  arrangement  of  alcaics.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  an  alcaic  strophe  : 

O mighty-mouth’d  inventor  of  harmonies, 

O skill’d  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 

God-gifted  organ- voice  of  England, 

Milton,  a name  to  resound  for  ages. 

Tennyson , Exper.  in  Quantity,  Alcaics. 

alcaid,  alcayde  (al-kad';  Sp.  {alcaide)  al-ka'e- 
da),».  [<Sp.Pg.  alcaide,  formerly  alcayde,  a gov- 
ernor, jailer,  warden,  < Ar.  al-qaid,  < al,  the  (see 
al-2),  + qaicl,  leader,  governor,  prefect,  < cjada, 
lead,  govern.]  In  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.,  a com- 
mander of  a fortress;  a military  officer;  also 
a jailer. 

alcalde  (al-kal'de  ; Sp.  pron.  al-kal'da),  n.  [Sp. 
alcalde  (in  Pg.  alcaide  by  confusion  with  alcaide, 
alcaid),  < Ar.  al-qadi,  < al,  the,  + qddi,  judge  (> 
Turk,  kadi,  > E.  cadi,  q.  v.),  < qaday,  judge,  de- 
cide.] In  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  countries 
settled  by  Spaniards  or  governed  by  Spanish 
law,  the  mayor  of  a pueblo  or  town,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  municipal  council,  and  is  vested  with 
judicial  powers  similar  to  those  of  a justice  of 
the  peace. 

alcaldeship  (al-kal'de-ship),  n.  The  office  of 
alcalde. 

The  heart  of  the  Spanish  local  system  is  the  Alcaldeship. 

C.  II.  Shinn,  Mining  Camps,  p.  83. 

alcali,  alcalimeter,  alcalizable,  etc.  See  al- 
kali, etc. 

alcamistret,  alcamyt,  etc.  See  alchemist,  al- 
chemy, etc. 

Alcan®  (al-ka'ne),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Alcince. 

alcanna  (al-kan'a ),ji.  [Also  written  alcana,  < 
Sp.  alcana,  alcana  (=  Pg.  alcanna),  < Ar.  al- 
liennd,  < al,  the,  + henna,  henna.]  Same  as  henna. 

Alcantarine  (al-kan'ta-rin),  n.  [<  Sp.  Alcan- 
tara, a city  on  the  Tagus,  lit.  the  Bridge,  < Ar. 
al,  the,  + qantarah,  a bridge.  Cf.  almucantar.) 
A member  of  a branch  of  the  Franciscans 
founded  in  1555  by  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara 
(whence  the  name).  See  Franciscan. 

alcarraza  (al-ka-ra'zii ; Sp.  pron.  al-kar-ra'tha), 
n . [Sp.,  < Ar.  al-kufrdz,  < al,  the  (see  al-2),  + 

kurraz,  an  earthen  vessel,  pitcher.]  A vessel 
made  of  porous  unglazed  pottery,  used  in  hot 
climates  for  cooling  water  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  moisture  oozing  through  the  substance 
of  the  vessel.  The  effectiveness  of  the  process  is 
greatly  increased  by  exposure  to  a current  of  air.  In  the 
southwestern  United  States  commonly  called  olla. 

alcarsin,  n.  See  alkarsin. 

alcatotet,  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  dlkitotle  {Exmoor 
Courtship) ; origin  obscure.]  A silly  elf  or  fool- 
ish oaf.  Gloss.  Exmoor  Scolding. 

Why,  yon  know  I [am]  an  ignorant,  unable  trifle  in  such 
business,  an  oaf,  a simple  alcatote , an  innocent. 

Ford,  Fancies,  iv.  1. 

alcatras  (al'ka-tras),  n.  [<  Sp.  Pg.  alcatraz,  a 
pelican,  etc.,  prob.  a modification  of  Pg.  alca- 
truz  = Sp.  arcaduz,  alcaduz,  the  bucket  of  a 
noria  or  water-raising  wheel,  < Ar.  al,  the,  + 
qddiis,  bucket,  < Gr.  icaSor,  a water-vessel ; the 
term  “bucket”  being  applied  to  the  pelican  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Arabs  call  it  saggd, 
water-carrier,  because  it  carries  water  in  its 
pouch  (Devic).]  A Spanish  and  Portuguese 
name  loosely  applied  to  sundry  large  sea-birds, 


alcatras 

as  the  pelican  (Pelecanus),  gannet  (Sula),  alba- 
tross ( Diomedea , especially  D.  fuliginosa),  frig- 
ate-bird ( Tachypetes  aquilus),  etc.,  but  of  no  ex- 
act signification  in  ornithology, 
alcavala  (al-ka-va'la),  n.  [Sp..  alcabala,  alca- 
vala,  < Ar.  al-qabalah,  < al,  the,  + qabalah,  tax, 
duty,  < qabala,  receive:  see  cabala .]  A tax  of 
one  tenth  formerly  imposed  in  Spain  upon  pub- 
lic sales  and  exchanges,  and  paid  by  the  seller. 
Also  written  alcabala. 
alcayde.  re.  See  alcaid. 
alcazar  (al-kaz'ar;  Sp.  pron.  al-ka'thar),  ». 
[Sp.  and  Pg.,  a castle,  fort,  quarter-deck,  < Ar. 
alqagr,  < al,  the,  + qagr,  a fortified  place,  in 
pi.  a castle.]  1.  In  Spain,  a fortress  ; a castle  ; 
also,  a royal  palace,  even  when  not  fortified. 

He  was  then  conducted  to  the  alcazar,  and  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  were  put  into  his  hand. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  21. 

The  blessed  cross  was  planted  in  place  of  the  standard 
ot  Mahomet,  and  the  banner  of  the  sovereigns  floated 
triumphantly  above  the  Alcazar.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  516. 

2.  A name  given  to  certain  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  France  and  elsewhere,  particularly 
when  decorated  in  the  Moorish  style. — 3. 
Naut.,  the  quarter-deck. 

Alee  (al'se),  n.  [ML.,  < Or.  okay,  elk:  seeeffc1.] 
A genus  of  ruminating  mammals,  comprising 
the  European  elk  and  the  American  moose : sy- 
nonymous with  Alces  (which  see).  See  e?fcl. 
Alcedidae  (al-sed'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Alcedi- 
n idee. 

alcedinid  (al-sed'i-nid),  n.  A bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Alcedinidce ; a kingfisher  or  halcyon. 
Alcedinidae  (al-se-din'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Alcedo  (A  ice  din-)  4-  -idee.']  A family  of  birds, 
the  kingfishers,  referred  to  the  order  Fissi- 
rostres  when  that  group  was  in  vogue,  some- 
times to  a group  known  as  Syndactyli,  now  to 
an  order  Picarice which  includes  many  fami- 
lies of  non-passerine  insessorial  birds.  However 
classed,  the  Alcedinidcc  form  a very  natural  family  of 
birds,  distinguished  by  the  cohesion  of  the  third  and 
fourth  toes ; the  noil-serrate  tomia  of  the  long,  large, 
straight,  and  deeply  cleft  hill ; the  rudimentary  or  very 
small  tongue ; the  small,  weak  feet,  unfitted  for  progres- 
sion, usually  hare  of  feathers  above  the  tibio-tarsal  joint ; 
the  long  wings,  of  10  primaries ; and  a short  tail,  of  12 
rectrices.  The  family  includes  a number  of  curious  and 
aberrant  forms,  among  them  two  genera  ( Ceyx  and  Alcy- 
one) in  which  the  inner  front  toe  is  defective.  All  the  Al- 
cedinidcc  nest  in  holes  and  lay  white  eggs.  Their  charac- 
teristic habit  is  to  sit  motionless  on  the  watch  for  their 
prey,  to  dart  after  it,  seize  it,  and  return  to  their  perch. 
There  are  about  150  species  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
referable  to  about  20  genera.  The  family  is  divided  into 
two  subfamilies,  Alcedinince  and  Dacelonince.  Sometimes 
called  Halcyonidce.  Also  Alcedidae 

Alcodininse  (aFse-di-nl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Al- 
cedo  ( Alcedin -)  + -incc.]  A subfamily  of  Alcedi- 
nidee,  embracing  the  piscivorous  or  fish-eating 
as  distinguished  from  the  insectivorous  king- 
fishers, or  Daceloninw.  it  consists  of  about  6 genera 
and  some  50  species ; one  of  the  genera,  Cerylc,  includes  all 
the  kingfishers  of  America.  The  common  kingfisher  of 
Europe,  Alcedo  ispida,  and  the  belted  kingfisher  of  North 
America,  Ceryle  alcyon,  are  typical  examples. 

alcedinine  (al-sed'i-nin),  a.  [<  Alcedinince.] 
Having  the  characters  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Alcedinince:  applied  to  the  piscivorous  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  halcyonine  kingfishers. 
Alcedinoideae  (aFse-di-noi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Alcedo  {Alcedin-)  + -oidece.]  A superfamily 
of  birds,  containing  the  families  Alcedinidcc, 
Bucerotidw,  Momotidce,  Todidce,  and  Meropidce. 
Alcedo  (al-se'do),  n.  [L.,  also  improp.  lialcedo, 
a kingfisher ; the  same,  with  different  suffix,  as 
Gr.  ahevuv,  > L.  alcyon,  halcyon,  a kingfisher:  see 
halcyon.]  A genus  of  kingfishers,  of  the  family 
Alcedinidce  and  subfamily  Alcedinince,  giving 
name  to  these.  A.  ispida  is  the  common  species 
of  Europe.  See  Alcedinidce  and  kingfisher. 
Alcelaphinse  (al-sel-a-fi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Al- 
celaphus  4-  -ince.]  A subfamily  of  bovine  ante- 
lopes, containing  large  species,  such  as  those  of 
the  genera  Alcelaphus  and  Connochccles,  or  the 
bubaline  antelopes  of  Africa — the  hart-beests, 
blesboks,  and  gnus.  See  cut  under  blesbok. 
Alcelaphus  (al-sel'a-fus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a hty, 
elk,  + ikatyog,  deer.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
subfamily  Alcelaphince.  The  leading  species  are  the 
bubaline  antelope  (A.  bubalis),  the  hartbeest  (A.  caama ), 
and  the  blesbok  (A.  albi/rons). 

Alces  (al'sez),  n.  [L.,  elk,  =Gr.  alar),  elk,  = 
E.  elk\  q.  v.]  A genus  of  ruminant  mammals 
of  the  deer  family,  Cervidffi.  They  are  of  immense 
stature,  and  have  a heavy,  ungainly  body,  very  high  at  the 
withers ; a short,  thick  neck,  with  a beard  at  the  throat ; 
a tumid  muzzle  ; broadly  palmate  horns  in  the  male  ; long 
ears ; coarse,  brittle  hair ; and  no  metatarsal  gland,  but 
a small  tarsal  gland  covered  with  reversed  hair.  The 
genus  includes  two  North  American  species,  the  eastern 
moose.  A.  americanus,  and  the  larger  A.  gigas  of  Alaska. 
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The  elk  of  northern  Europe  is  A.  malchis.  See  elkit  2, 
and  moose. 

alchemic  (al-kem'ik),  a.  [Formerly  alchymic 
= F.  alchimique,  < ML.  alchimicus,  < alchimia, 
alchemy:  see  alchemy,  and  cf.  chemic.]  Relat- 


alcohol 

Here  be  the  tavern-beakers,  and  here  peep  out  the  flue 
alchemy  knaves,  looking  like  . . . most  of  our  gallants 
that  seem  what  they  are  not. 

Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  ii.  3. 
Formerly  also  spelled  alchymy. 


ing  to  or  produced  by  alchemy.  Formerly  also  alchochoden  ( al-ko-ko'den),  n.  [Ar.]  In  astrol 
spelled  alchymic.  the  giver  of  life  or  years ; the  planet  which  is 

At  last  lowered  into  the  semi-conscious  alchemic  state  the  dispositor  of  the  hyleo1  and  in  aspect  with 
wherein  misery  turns  to  habit.  _ __  that  planet  when  a person  is  born,  indicating 

by  its  position  the  length  of  his  life. 


L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  138. 


alchemical  (al-kem'i-kal), a.  Same  as  alchemic,  alnhvmiet  nlchvmicti  nt„ 
alchemically  (al-kem'i'-kLl-i),  «*.  In  an*-  AM^  (ai'si %?<  ^7%dt] 


Alcidse  (al'si-de),  n.  pi.  t ; j 

The  auks ; a family  of  natatorial  sea-birds  hav- 
ing short  wings  and  tail,  palmate  three-toed 
feet,  and  a bill  shaped  very  variously  in  the 
different  species.  The  body  is  stout  and  clumsy,  and 
the  legs  are  inserted  far  back  and  deeply  buried  in  the 
common  integument  of  the  body,  as  in  other  birds  of  the 
order  Pygopodes.  The  family  is  variously  subdivided  by 
different  writers,  the  most  obvious  division  being  into  the 
Alcince  proper,  with  stout,  hooked  bills,  comprising  the 
auks,  puffins,  etc.,  and  the  Uriinoe,  or  guillemots  and 
murres,  with  long,  slender,  acute  bills.  The  family  con- 
tains some  25  species  of  about  12  genera.  The  Alcidce  are 
all  marine,  and  confined  to  the  northern  Atlantic,  north- 
ern Pacific,  and  Polar  seas.  Also  written  A Icadce.  See  cuts 
under  Alca,  murre,  and  puffin. 

alcidine  (al'si-diu),  ‘ [<  Alcida:  + -incA.]  In 
ornith.,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  auk 
family. 

Relating  to  or  Alcinse  (al-sl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Alca  + -ince.] 
A subfamily  of  birds,  of  the  family  Alcidce,  em- 
bracing the  auks  proper  and  their  immediate 
allies.  The  bill  is  variously  shaped,  hut  always  hard 
and  horny,  stout,  compressed,  and  more  or  less  hooked. 
The  leading  species  of  Alcince  are  the  great  auk,  Alca 
impennis;  the  razor-bill,  Alca  or  Utamania  torda:  the 
puffins,  of  the  genera  Fratercula  and  Lunda;  and  the 
ak^m  horn-billed  auk,  Ceratorhyncha  rnonocerata. 

Dekker  and  Webster  (?),  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wall,  i.  2.  oleine1  (al'sin),  a.  [<  Alces  4-  -ine*-, ] Of  or  per- 
alchemistry  (al-kem'is-tri),  m.  [Early  mod.  E.  gaining  to  the  elk ; noting  the  group  of  Cenidce 
alchymistry,  alchumistrie,  alcumistrie : see  alclie-  . whrch  the  elk  of  Europe  and  the  moose  of 
mist  and  -ry.  Cf.  chemistry.]  Alchemy.  For-  , ?er!)<'f'  hekmg- 

merly  also  spelled  alchymistry.  alcine-  (al'sin),  a.  [<  Alca  4-  -me1.]  Oforper- 

alchemize  (al'ke-miz),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  al-  to  the  auk,  Alca,  or  family  Alcida;. 

chymize,  alcumize,  -ise;  < alchemy  4-  -fee.]  To  Aicippe  (al-sip'e),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  ’Akidmni,  in 
change  by  alchemy;  transmute,  as  metals.  myth.  a daughter  of  Ares,  < alny,  strength,  + 

_ _ imroc,  a horse.] 

1 . A genus  of 
cirriped  crusta- 
ceans, of  the 
order  Abdomina- 
lia,  having  three 
pairs  of  abdomi- 
nal limbs,  no 
thoracic  limbs,  a 


chemic  manner;  by  means  of  alchemy.  For- 
merly also  spelled  alchymically. 

Lully  would  prove  it  alchemically. 

Camden , Remains,  Money, 
alchemist  (al'ke-mist),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  al- 
chymist,  alchimist,  alcumist,  alkemyste  (also  with 
added  term,  -er1,  *alchemister,  alchymister,  al- 
chimister,  < ME.  alcamister,  alkamystere,  alka- 
mystre),  < OF.  alkerniste,  alquemiste,  mod.  F. 
alchimiste  = Sp.  alquimista  = Pg.  It.  alchimista, 
< ML.  alchymista,  < alchymia : see  alchemy  and 
-ist.]  One  who  practises  or  is  versed  in  alche- 
my. Formerly  also  spelled  alchymist. 

You  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  that. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  1. 

alchemisterf,  n.  Same  as  alchemist. 
alchemistic  (al-ke-mis'tik),  a. 
practising  alchemy. 

Paracelsus  informs  us  that  the  composition  of  his  “triple 
panacea  ” can  be  described  only  in  the  language  of  al- 
chemistic adepts.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  64. 

alchemistical  (al-ke-mis'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 

alchemistic. 

Irregular,  secular  ale,  courageous,  contagious  ale,  aZ- 
cumistical  ale. 


Lovelace.  [Rare.] 

That  which  becks 

Our  ready  minds  to  fellowship  divine, 

A fellowship  with  essence ; till  we  shine 
Full  alchemiz’d  and  free  of  space. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i.  781. 
alchemy  (al'ke-mi),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
alchymy,  alcmny,  alcomy,  alcamy,  alkimy,  etc.,  < 

ME.  alicamye;  also  alknamye,  alkenamye,  alca- 
myne,  and  hence  alconomie,  alconomy,  alcono- 
mye  (simulating  astronomy) ; < OF.  allcemie,  also 
assibilated  alchemie  (mod.  F.  alchimie),  also 
arkemie,  arquemie,  = Pr.  alkimia  = Sp.  Pg.  al- 
quimia  (Pg.  also  alchimia)  = It.  alchimia,  < ML. 
alchimia,  alchymia,  < MGr.  apxnpia,  < Ar.  al- 
kimia, < al,  the  (see  alA),  4-  kimia , < MGr.  xyfisla, 
also  xw'ta,  alchemy,  defined  by  Suidas  as  ij  tov 
apyvpov  ical  xpvaov  naraaKevi/,  i.  e.,  the  prepara- 
tion of  silver  and  gold.  J oannes  Antiochenus 
says  that  Diocletian  burned  the  books  of  the 
Egyptians  nepl  xvp'LaQ  apyvpov  ical  xpvaoh,  i.  e., 
concerning  the  transmutation  of  silver  and 
gold. ; hence  the  name  has  been  identified  with 
Xypia,  the  Gr.  form  of  Khmi,  the  native  name  of  . 

Egypt,  lit.  4 black  earth’ ; but  gg'/i/a  is  prob.  for  alcippid  (al-sip'id),  n.  [<  Alcippida;.]  An  ab- 
Xv/ma,  a mingling,  an  infusion,  < xvP°S>  juice,  dominal  cirriped  of  the  family  Alcippida. 
esp.  juice  of  plants  (>  E.  chyme,  q.  v.),  < xleiv,  Alcippidse  (al-sip'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aicippe, 
pour,  akin  to  L.  fundere  = AS.  gedtan,  pour,  1)  + -idw.]  A family  of  cirripeds  ot  which 
and  to  E.  gash.  Alchemy  would  thus  be  origi-  Aicippe  is  the  typical  genus. 

■nally  the  art  of  extracting  juices  from  plants  Alcmanian  (alk-ma'ni-an),  a.  [< L.  Alcmanius, 
for  medicinal  purposes.]  1 . Medieval  chemis-  < Gr.  ’AlK.p.av,  Doric  of  ’Ahipaluv.]  Pertainingto 
try;  the  doctrines  and  processes  of  the  early  Aleman,  a Spartan  lyric  poet  of  the  seventh  een 


A Icippe  lampas . . 

i,  female,  with  males  seen  as  dark  specks  Segmented  body, 
on  either  side  of  upper  part  of  the  sac  ; 2,  fWn  PVA«3  pvf  pti 
female,  in  section;  3,  male;  4,  burrow  of  eAien- 

the  animal  in  a shell ; H,  horny  disk  of  at-  SliO  mouth,  and 
tachment.  In  the  female  — c,  ovary;  h, 

first  pair  of  cirri ; k,  l,  ft,  three  thoracic  . ® SexeS  CllS- 
segments  without  cirri ; next  are  short  seg-  tinet.  It  is  thp  tvn« 
ments  bearing  three  abdominal  terminal  o 

cirri.  In  the  male  — a,  antennary  appen-  ani*  ^ Member  01 
dages ; b,  seminal  vesicle ; d,  testis ; m,  pe-  a family  Alcippidce. 
nis ; k,  orifice  of  sac ; o,  eye.  A species,  A . lampas, 

is  found  on  the  Brit- 
ish coast,  burrowing  in  shells  of  Fusus  and  Buccinum 
(whelks). 

2.  A genus  of  birds,  of  uncertain  position, 
classed  by  G.  R.  Gray  (1869)  as  one  of  the 
uiEgithinidce.  It  was  founded  by  E.  Blyth  in  1844,  and 
contains  12  species,  inhabiting  India,  China,  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  Borneo.  A.  cinerea  is  the  type. 


and  medieval  chemists ; in  particular,  the  sup- 
posed process,  or  the  search  for  the  process, 
by  which  it  was  hoped  to  transmute  the  baser 
metals  into  gold. 

Alchemy  was,  we  may  say,  the  sickly  but  imaginative  in- 
fancy through  which .modern  chemistry  had  to  pass  before  „ __  . . 

it  attained  its  majority,  or,  in  other  words,  became  a pos-  alcO  (al'ko),  n.  [Quichua  ('whence  W.  Ind  and 
ltive  science.  Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  459.  MeX.Jalco.]  A variety  of  small  dog,  with  a 

ma^ieal  or  mysterious  power  or  process  small  head  and  large  pendulous  ears,  found  wild 
of  transmuting  or  transforming.  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  now  domesticated. 

Go  laugh,  ...  transmuting  imps  into  angels  by  the  al-  alCOate  (al'ko-at),  ‘ ‘ ' * 

chemy  of  smiles.  Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  64.  alcohoiaie_  ' " 


tury  B.  c.,  celebrated  for  his  amatory  verses. — 
Alcmanian  verse  or  line,  a dactylic  tetrameter  catalec- 
tic,  or  series  of  three  dactyls  or  spondees  (the  third  foot 
regularly  a dactyl),  followed  by  a spondee  or  trochee.  A 
couplet  consisting  of  a hexameter  followed  by  such  aline 
is  called  an  Alcmanian  distich , and  this  may  be  used  sin- 
gle or  double  as  an  Alcmanian  strophe  or  stanza. 


A contracted  form  of 

is  life. VeeetablC  pr0t0plasm  alco'gene'  (al'ko-jen),  „.  Ji  alcoQiol)  4-  -gene.] 

S.  B.  Herrick,  Plant  Life,  p.  21.  iiie  vapor-cooler  in  a distilling  apparatus.  N. 

3.  Formerly,  a mixed  metal  used  for  utensils,  . , ...  _ . , 

a modification  of  brass : so  called  because  be-  atconate  (al  kq-hat),  n.  A contracted  form  of 
lieved  to  have  been  originally  formed  by  the  *,  V®  , f®;.,  _ , „ , , ,, 

art  of  alchemy;  hence,  an  imitation,  as  alchemy  alcohol  (al  ko-hol),  n.  [Formerly  also  spelled 
was  supposed  to  be  of  brass : used  figuratively  wcohole,  alkohol,  < F . alcohol,  now  alcool,  = Sp. 
by  Milton  for  a trumpet.  c Pg.  alcohol  = It.  alcohol,  alcool,  alcoole,  < ML. 

Four  speedy  Cherubim  alcohol,  orig.  in  the  sense  of  a fine,  impalpable 

Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchymy.  powder,  the  black  sulphid  of  antimony,  after- 

MUton,  p.  l.,  ii.  617.  ward  extended  to  any  fine  powder  produced  by 


alcohol 


133 


trituration  or  sublimation,  then  to  essence,  alcoholization  (aFko-hol-i-za'shon),  n 1 
quintessence,  or  spirit,  esp.  the  rectified  spir-  The  act  of  rectifviu^'snii-it  till  it  i=  whbiu,  a.,' 


quintessence,  or  spirit,  esp.  the  rectified  spir- 
its of  wine,  and  finally  used  as  at  present ; < Ar. 
al-koh’l,  < al,  the,  + koh’l,  the  fine  powder  of  an- 
timony used  in  the  East  to  paint  the  eyebrows, 
< kahala,  stain,  paint.]  1,  A liquid,  ethyl  hy 


v vm  \ . OllVlll  J , It. 

The  act  of  rectifying  spirit  till  it  is  wholly  de- 
prived of  impurities.— 2.  Saturation  with  alco- 
hol, or  exposure  to  its  action. — 3f.  The  act  of 
reducing  a substance  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
Phillips,  1678. — 4.  Same  as  alcoholism. 

U ICA  QTloll  O 7/i  oh  /i  7.i"  n ^ ai 
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aroxid,  C2H5OH,  formed  by  the  fermentation  . Also  spelled  alcoholisation. 
of  aqueous  sugar-solutions,  usually  prepared  alcoholize  (al'ko-hol-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  al- 
trom  starch  by  the  action  of  malt.  Absolute  or  rnhnUwA 
pure  alcohol  is  a colorless  mobile  liquid,  of  a pleasant 
spirituous  smell  and  burning  taste,  of  specific  gravity  .793 
at  60°  F.,  and  boiling  at  173°  F.  It  is  inflammable,  and 
burns  without  smoke  or  residue,  the  products  of  combus- 
tion being  carbon  dioxid  and  water.  At  very  low  tem- 
peratures it  solidifies,  but  the  melting-point  is  —170°  F., 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  used  for  filling  thermometers  to 
register  low  temperatures.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions,  is  a general  solvent  for  organic  principles, 
bases,  resins,  oils,  etc.,  and  as  such  has  extensive  use  in  the 
arts  and  in  medicine.  Different  grades  of  alcohol  are  some- 
times designated  in  trade  according  to  the  source  from 
which  they  are  derived,  as  grain-alcohol,  prepared  from 
maize  or  other  grain ; root-alcohol , from  potatoes  and  beets; 
moss-alcohol,  which  is  made  in  largequantity  from  reindeer- 
moss  and  Iceland  moss  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 

Alcohol  is  a powerful  stimulant  and  antiseptic,  and  in  some 
dilute  form  is  used  as  an  intoxicating  beverage  among  all 
races  and  conditions  of  people.  Proof  spirit  contains, 
in  the  United  States,  50  per  cent,  by  volume  of  pure 
alcohol.  Underproof  and  orerjrroqf  are  designations  of 
weaker  and  stronger  solutions.  Distilled  liquors  or  ardent 
spirits,  whisky,  brandy,  gin,  etc., -contain  40  to  50  per 
cent,  of  absolute  alcohol,  wines  from  7 or  8 to  20?  ale  and 

porter  from  5 to  7,  and  beer  from  2 to  10.  wawwicu  iaj  uvvuumcutvui. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  any  liquor  containing  this  aIc°hOlometry  (al  ko-hol-om'e-tri),  n.  [<  di- 
spirit.—3 . In  organic  chem.,  the  general  name  collol(>meter .]  The  process  of  estimating  the 
of  a series  of  compounds  which  may  be  regarded  Pe^entage  of  pure  or  absolute  alcohol  in  a 
as  derived  from  the  normal  hydrocarbons  by  re-  sP-f.  uous  Rquid.  Sometimes  contracted  to  al- 
placing  hydrogen  with  the  group  OH,  or  hydrox-  com!’'e^ry-  , , N 

yl,  and  which  correspond  to  the  hydroxids  of  aJ-c°hOmeter  (al-ko-hom  e-ter),  n.  See  alcohol- 

— a . ..  ometer . 


coholized,  ppr.  alcoholizing,  [(alcohol  -f-ize.] 
1.  To  convert  into  alcohol;  rectify  (spirit)  till 
it  is  wholly  purified. — 2.  To  saturate  with  al- 
cohol ; expose  to  the  influence  or  subject  to  the 
effects  of  alcohol. 

The  gum  will  not  penetrate  any  part  which  is  still  alco- 
holized.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 191. 

3f.  To  reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder.  Phil- 
lips, 1706;  Johnson. 

Also  spelled  alcoholise. 

alcoholometer  (aFko-hol-om'e-ter),  n.  [<  al- 
cohol + Gr.  ykrpov,  measure.]  An  instrument, 
usually  a hydrometer,  for  determining,  by 
means  of  a graduated  scale,  the  percentage, 
either  by  weight  or  hy  volume,  of  pure  alcohol 
in  a liquid. 

alcoholometrical  (aFko-hol-o-met'ri-kal),  a. 
Relating  to  the  alcoholometer  or  to  alcoholome- 
try:  as,  alcoholometrical  tables.  Sometimes 
contracted  to  alcodmetrical. 


Alcyonidiidae 

2. — 3.  The  specific  name  of  the  belted  king- 
fisher of  North  America,  Ceryle  alcyon. — 4.  A 
general  name  of  the  kingfishers  of  the  genus 
Halcyon  and  others  of  the  subfamily  Daceloni- 
nce : as,  the  wood -alcyons,  tr ee-alcyons,  etc. 

★ II.  a.  Same  as  halcyon. 

Alcyonaria  (aFsi-o-na'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Alcyonium  4-  -ana.]  An  order  of  actinozoan 
corals,  or,  as  some  hold,  a subclass  of  coralli- 
genous  Actinozoa,  distinguished  in  this  use 
from  Zoantharia , the  other  subclass  of  Actinozoa 
(which  contains  the  sea-anemones,  etc.),  by  hav- 
ing pinnately  fringed  instead  of  simple  tenta- 
cles, arranged  around  the  mouth  like  the  rays  of 
a starfish,  whence  the  alternative  name  Aste- 
roida.  The  tentacles  of  Alcyonaria  are  in  one  series  of 
8,  instead  of  6 or  a multiple  of  6,  whence  the  alternative 
name  Octocoralla,  tlie  sea-anemones  being  known  as  Hexa- 
coralla.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Alcyonaria  are  also 
termed  Octactinice.  The  corallum,  when  present,  is  ex- 
ternal. spicular,  or  with  a sclerobasic  axis,  but  occasion- 
alJy  thecal  or  tubular.  The  polyps  are  connected  by  the 
coenosarc,  through  which  permeate  prolongations  of  the 
body-cavity  of  each,  thus  permitting  a free  circulation  of 
fluids.  There  is  sometimes  an  outer  skeleton,  either  with 
or  without  a central  sclerobasic  axis.  The  corallum  is 
rarely  thecal,  never  presenting  traces  of  septa.  ( Pascoe .) 
These  compound  organisms  are  found  only  in  deep  water, 
and,  except  the  sea-pens,  are  fixed  to  some  foreign  body. 
-The  subclass  or  order  is  divided  into  several  orders  or  sub- 
orders, of  which  are  : (a)  the  Alcyoniacece,  having  a lea- 
thery contractile  ectoderm — a group  including  the  so 


the  metals.  Such  compounds  are  classed  as  primary, 
secondary,  or  tertiary  alcohols,  according  to  their  constitu- 
tion and  the  products  of  their  decomposition.  Primary 
alcohols  are  regarded  as  containing  the  group  CH2OH,  and 

by  oxidation  yield  aldehyde  and  ultimately  an  acid  of  the  ,oons  ana  TUaeen  rn  tho  otvIa 
same  carbon  senes.  Secondary  alcohols  are  regarded  as  , ' a^a  Piacea_m  the  orae. 

containing  the  group  CHOH,  and  by  oxidation  do  not  yield  alCOOmeter  (al-ko-om' e-ter), 
aldehyde,  but  a ketone,  which  on  further  oxidation  breaks  Ometer. 
up  into  two  acids  of  a lower  carbon  series.  Tertiary  alco-  alcoomptriVal  (aFko-o-mpt'ri  VpIA 
hols  are  regarded  as  having  the  group  COH,  and  break  up  t ( • 9 ““  n-kai), 

at  once  on  oxidation  into  two  acids  o t a lower  carbon  series  ".momciTUMl. 

4t.  An  impalpable  powder. 

If  the  same  salt  shall  be  reduced  into  alcohol  as  the 
chymists  speak,  or  an  impalpable  powder,  the  particles  and 
intercepted  spaces  will  be  extremely  lessened.  Boyle. 

Amyl  alcohol  (CgHnOH),  a name  applied,  with  pre- 
fixes,  to  four  of  the  eight  isomeric  alcohols  having  the 

fnrmiila  iriimn  Tlv.  mnni  .■ . 1 ...  i •» 


AlcoideSB  (al-koi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aim  + 
-oidece.]  A superfamily  of  birds,  composed  of 
the  Alcidai  or  auks  and  the  Urinatoridw  or 
loons,  and  placed  in  the  order  Cecomorphce. 

,i  i i /_i  r.  ......  See  aiC0}l0i_ 

a.  See  alco- 


, .on.  w*  tiguu  uuiuciiu  aiuuiiuis  Having  me 

formula  given.  The  most  common,  inactive  amyl  alcohol 

is  a transnarent  colorless  lirmiH  a strong,  offensive  Alcoranic  (al-ko-ran/ik),  a.  Relating  to  the 


is  a transparent  colorless  liquid,  with  a strong,  onensivt 
odor,  derived  from  the  fermentation  of  starchy  matters, 
It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  fusel-oil,  a product  of  fer 


Alcoran  (al'ko-ran  or  al-ko-ran'),  n.  [<  ME. 
alkaron,  alkaroun,  < OF.  alcoran,  mod.  F.  alco- 
ran = Sp.  alcoran  = V g.  alcorao  = It.  alcorano, 
< Ar.  al-qoran,  al-quran,  lit.  the  book,  < al,  the, 
+ qoran,  quran : see  Koran.']  Same  as  Koran. 
Also  spelled  Alkoran. 


Koran  or  to  Mohammedanism. 
Alkoranic. 


Also  spelled 


'-v/uotituouw  oi  lUoCl-Ull,  a plUUUbt  OX  lot- 

mentation  m distilleries,  which  is  contained  in  crude  x „ 

spirit,  and  whose  presence,  even  in  small  quantity,  injures  AlCOrani&H  (al-ko-ran  ish),  a.  [<  Alcoran 
the  quality  of  the  spirit.— Anhydrous  alcohol,  alcohol  -M1.]  Same  as  Alcoranic.  Also 


“iv,  ™ iiuoo  picaoiioo,  even  in  smaii  quantity,  injures 
the  quality  of  the  spirit.— Anhydrous  alcohoi,  alcohol 
entirely  free  from  water.- Caustic  alcohol,  sodium 
ethylate,  C2H5lNaO,  or  sodium  alcoholate,  a product 
formed  by  adding  sodium  to  absolute  alcohol.  It  forms  a 
white  powder,  which  in  contact  with  water  or  moist  ani- 
mal tissue  decomposes  into  alcohol  and  caustic  soda.  It  is 
used  m medicine  as  a caustic.—  Cresylic  alcohol.  See 
cresylic.  — Methylic  or  methyl  alcohol,  or  wood-alco- 
hol, alcohol  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood.  When  pure  it  is  a colorless  mobile  liquid  (CHqOH), 
with  an  odor  and  taste  like  ordinary  alcohol  (ethyl  liy- 
droxid,  C2H5OH ; see  above),  though  the  commercial 
article  has  a strong  pyroligneous  smell.  It  is  inflammable. 
It  is  a by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  and  is 
used  m the  arts  as  a solvent  for  resins,  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  aniline  dyes.  A commercial  product  is  called 
Columbian  spirit.  Also  wood-spirit  and  methanol. 

alcoholate  (al'ko-hol-at),  n.  [<  alcohol  + -ate1.] 
A compound  in  which  a hydrogen  atom  of  al- 
cohol is  replaced  by  an  alkali  metal,  as  potas- 
simn  alcoholate,  or  ethylate,  C2H5OK,  formed, 

With  fivnlllfinn  rrP  livilmrfnn  urE 


J Same  as  ' Alcoranic . Also  spelled  Al 
koranish. 

Alcoranist  (al-ko-ran'ist),  n.  [< Alcoran  + 
-ist.]  A Mussulman  who  adheres  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  Koran,  rejecting  all  comments. 
The  Persians  are  generally  Alooranists ; the  Turks,  Arabs, 
and  Tatars  admit  a multitude  of  traditions.  Also  spelled 
Alkoranist. 

The  Persians  are  generally  alkoranists,  as  admitting  the 
alcoran  only  for  their  rule  of  faith. 

Chambers,  Cycl.  Supp.  (1753).  N.  E.  D. 
alcornocne  (al-kor-no'ka),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.  alcor- 
noque  ( > It.  alcornoch,  the  cork-tree),  < Ar.  al 
the,  + quern  oco,  spongy  oak.  A.  E.  D.]  The 
bark  of  several  trees,  especially  Alchornea 
latifolia  and  Bowdichia  virgilioides , used  as  a 
remedy  for  phthisis.  Also  written  alcornoco. 

American  alcornoque,  the  bark  of  several  species  of 
Byrsonvma  used  in  tanning.— European  alcornoque 

tllfl  nark-  r>f  fho  cm  oil  or  hmnniinn  „ ,.i. — * 


alcova,  alcovo  = OF.  aucuhe,  tent,  =Pr.  alcuba, 

< Sp.  alcova.  now  alcoha.  — Vtr.  nlmm  n.  ppppcq  \ i*  t 


1^:7  iormea,  uyrsomma,  used  m tanning.— European  alcoi 

witn  evolution  of  hydrogen,  when  metallic  po-  . the  bl*rk  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  cork-oak 

contracted  tolS,  2ot^  8ometimes  *5™  or^-kov'), «. . [<  F.  alcove,  < It. 

alcoholatnre  (al-ko-hol'a-tur),  n.  [<  F.  alcoola- 
ture : see  alcohol.]  An  alcoholic  tincture  pre- 
pared with  fresh  plants.  K.  E.  D. 
alcohol-engine  (al'ko-hol-en//jiE),  n.  A motor 
^employing  the  vapor  of  alcohol  in  place  of  steam, 
alcoholic  (al-ko-hol'ik),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  alcohol. — 2.  Containing  or  us- 
ing alcohol : as,  an  alcoholic  thermometer, 
alcoholicity  (aFko-hol-is'i-ti),  n.  [<  alcoholic 
**■  - ity.~\  Alcoholic  quality. 


. Some  brandy  is  added  to  the  wine,  by  which  its  alcohol- 
tcity  rises  to  about  29  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  950. 

alcoholisable,  etc.  See  alcoholizdble , etc. 
alcoholism  (al'ko-hol-izm),  n.  [<  alcohol  + 


< Sp.  alcova,  now  alcoha,  = Pg.  alcova,  a recess, 

< Ar.  al-qobbah,  < al,  the,  + qoUali,  a vault, 
a vaulted  space,  dome,  tent,  alcove,  < qubba, 
vault,  arch,  dome.  No  connection  with  E.  cove^."] 
A covered  recess.  Specifically -(a)  In  the  strictest 
sense,  any  recessed  bay  or  small  room  attached  to  a larger 
one,  having  a coved  or  vaulted  ceiling.  (6)  Most  commonly, 
a recess  in  a room  for  the  reception  of  a bed,  one  of  the  re- 
cesses or  separate  compartments  for  books  in  a library- 
building, a niche  for  a seat  or  statue,  etc.  (c)  An  arched 
or  covered  seat  in  a garden,  or  any  natural  recess,  as  a 
clear  space  in  a grove  or  wood,  a small  bay,  a place  nearly 
inclosed  by  rocks  or  hills,  and  the  like.  [In  this  use,  chiefly 
poetical.] 

On  mossy  banks,  beneath  the  citron  grove, 

The  youthful  wand’rers  found  a wide  alcove. 

Falconer,  Shipwreck. 


Alcyonaria. 

i.  Sea-fan  {Rhipidogorgia  flabellum) ; 2,  Sea-pen  ( Pcnnatula 
phosphorea) ; 3,  Cornnlaria  rttgosa. 

called  dead  men’s  fingers ; (b)  the  Gorgoniacece,  or  sea-fans, 
which  are  branched  calcareous  or  horny  corals  ; (<:)  the  Isi- 
dacece,  which  are  alternately  calcareous  and  horny ; (d) 
the  Tubiporacece,  or  organ-pipe  corals,  which  arc  tubular  ; 
and  (e)  the  Pennatulacece,  or  sea-pens.  See  these  words. 
Some  species  have  the  appearance  of  sponges,  others  re- 
semble fans,  feathers,  stars,  etc.  Also  called  Halcyonoida. 

alcyonarian  (al^si-o-na/ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Alcyonaria  + -an.]  I.  a.  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  order  or  to  a member  of  the  order 
Alcyonaria.  Equivalent  terms  are  halcyonoid 
and  asteroidal. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Alcyonaria  (which  see). 

Various  forms  of  alcyonarians,  a special  group  of  corals, 
were  found  at  considerable  depths.  Science,  IV.  171. 

Also  written  halcyonarian. 

Alcyone  (al-si'o-ne),  n.  [L*,  < Gr.  ^ATiKvdvy,  in 
myth,  the  daughter  of  ^Eolus  and  wife  of  Ceyx,. 
a Thessalian  king ; she  was  changed  into  a king- 
fisher and  her  husband  into  a sea-bird.  See 
alcyon .]  1.  A greenish  star  of  magnitude  3.0, 

the  brightest  of  the  Pleiades,  rj  Tauri.  See 
cut  under  Taurus.—  2.  In  ornith.,  a genus  of 
kingfishers,  of  the  family  Alcedinidw,  subfamily 
Daceloninw,  related  to  tiie  genus  Ceyx,  both  be- 
ing distinguished  by  the  rudimentary  condition 
of  the  inner  front  toe.  Also  written  Halcyone. 


• M -j  T at  7*  at  «r/’ ,*  „ L ^ * alconer,  Shipwr 

of ™ieoholi(f drinks  n r?  excess^  use  alcumistt,  alcumyt.  Former  spellings  of  al- 
0 ,1-  o ™nk;s-  Thfyare  distinguished  as  acute,  chemist,  alchemy. 


— .v—  'si-6-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  as  Alcyo- 

n(ium)  + dim.  - ella .]  A genus  of  fresh-water 
Polyzoa,  or  so-called  ascidian  zoophytes,  related 
to  Plumatella,  Fredericella,  and  Cristatella,  of  the 
family  Plumatellidw.  A.  stagnorum  is  of  a greenish- 
black  color,  and  is  found  in  stagnant  water.  The  species 
were  formerly  regarded  as  plants.  Also  written  Hala/o- 
nella. 

Alcyoniacese  (al^si-on-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Alcyonium  + -acew.~\  An  order  of  Alcyonaria 
(which  see)  considered  as  a subclass,  it  is  char- 
acterized by  having  a leathery  contractile  ectoderm  with 
calcareous  spicules,  but  no  sclerobasis ; the  polypary  is  at- 
tached to  some  foreign  object,  and  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a sponge.  The  order  consists  of  the  families  Alcyoniidce 
and  Comulariidce,  to  which  some  authorities  add  Teles- 
tidee.  See  Alcyoniidoe.  Also  written  Halcyoniacece. 

alcyonic  (al-si-on'ik),  a.  [<  Alcyonium  + -ic. ] 
Pertaining  to  the  Alcyoniidce.  Also  written 
halcyonic. 


resulting  from  the  consumption  of  a large  amoxmt  of  „ rT  halcyonic. 

alcoholic  drink  at  once  or  within  a short  period,  and  aipyD?.(ai  Si  on  and  a.  [L.,<  Gr.  a Akvov,  the  AlcVOJlidiidse  (al//si-on-i-di/i-de')  n vl  TNE 
chronu ^resulting  from  its  habitual  consumption  in  smaller  kingfisher ; also  written  erroneously  akKvbv,  > L.  <4lnw^dium  + i A familv  nf 
quantities. _ . . ^ halcyon,  > E.  halcyon,  the  form  now  usual  • soo  of  ?°1^,  or 


j,  resulting 
quantities. 

alcoholizable  (al/ko-hol-i'/za-bl),  a.,  [<  alcohol- 
ize + -able.]  Capable  of  yielciing  or  of  being  con- 
verted into  alcoliol.  Also  spelled  alcoholisable. 

I.  6 


halcyon,  > E.  halcyon,  the  form  now  usual : see 
halcyon .]  I , n.  1.  An  old  or  poetical  name  of 
the  kingfisher.  Commonly  written  halcyon. — 2. 
[cap.]  A genus  of  kingfishers : same  as  Halcyon, 
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so-called  ascidian  zoophytes,  belonging  to  the 
infundibulate  order  ( Gymnolccmata ) of  that 
class,  the  mouth  having  no  epistome.  The  family 
forms  with  the  Vesicuiariidce  a group  or  suborder  which 


Alcyonidiidse 

has  been  called  Ctenosomata,  the  cell-opening  being  closed 
with  marginal  setae,  and  there  being  no  vibracula  and  no 
avicularia.  Alcyonidium  is  the  leading  or  only  genus. 
Also  written  Alcyonidiadce,  Alcyonididce,  and  Halcyoni- 
diidce;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Alcyoniidce. 

Alcyonidium  (aFsi-o-nid'i-um),  re.  [NL.,  as  Al- 
cyon-ium  + dim.  -idium,  < Gr.  -iSiov.]  A genus  of 
Polyzoa,  of  the  family  Alcyonidiidai.  a.  glutino- 
sum,  one  of  the  species,  is  called  ragged-staff  or  mermaid’s 
glove,  and  was  formerly  regarded  as  a plant.  Also  written 
II  alcyonidium. 

Alcyoniidae  (al ''  si  - o - ni ' i - de),  re.  pi.  [NL. , < 
Alcyonium  + A family  of  alcyonarian 

polyps,  of  the  order  Alcyoniacew.  The  leading 
genus  is  Alcyonium  (which  see).  Representatives  of  the 
family  are  found  in  all  seas  and  at  various  depths ; some 
are  called  cork-polyps.  Also  written  Alcyonidce  and  Hal- 
cyoniidce;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Alcyonidiidai. 

alcyonite  (al'si-o-nit),  n.  [<  Alcyonium  + -ife2.] 
A fossil  of  or  like  the  genus  Alcyonium ; one  of 
the  sponge-like  fossils  common  in  the  chalk  for- 
mation. Also  written  halcyonite. 

Alcyonium  (al-si-6'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  al- 
cyonium, also  alcyoneum,  < Gr.  aXsvdmov,  also 
akuv&vuov,  bastard-sponge,  a zoophyte,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  nest  of  the  afaai&v, 
halcyon:  see  alcyon.]  The  leading  genus  of 
polyps  of  the  family  Alcyoniidce  (which  see).  A. 
digitatum , the  so-called  dead  men’s  lingers,  dead  men’s 
toes,  and  cow’s  paps,  is  a common  British  species.  It  is 
a lobed,  spongy-looking  body,  pellucid  when  distended 
with  water,  and  covered  with  stellate  apertures  for  the 
polyps.  ( Pascoe .)  A.  glomeratum  is  another  species. 
The  name  of  the  genus  is  synonymous  with  Lobularia. 
Also  written  Ilalcyonium. 

alcyonoid  (al'si-o-noid),  n.  [<  Alcyonium  + 
-old.]  A member  of  the  family  Alcyoniidce  or  of 
the  order  Alcyoniacece.  Also  written  hal'cyonoid. 

aldayt,  odt >.  [ME.,<  al,  all,_+  day1.]  Constant- 
ly; continually;  always.  Chaucer. 

Aldebaran  (aDde-ba-ran'  or  al-deb'a-ran),  n. 
[Ar.,  the  follower  (i.  e.  of  the  Pleiades).]  A 

^red  star  of  magnitude  1.0;  a Tauri. 

aldehyde  (al'de-hid),  n.  [<  al(cohol)  + NL.  de- 
hyd(rogenatus),  deprived  of  hydrogen,  < L.  de, 
from,  expressing  deprivation,  + hydrogen.']  1. 
A transparent  colorless  liquid,  CH3COH,  of 
pungent  suffocating  odor,  produced  by  the  ox- 
idation of  ordinary  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  the 
air  or  to  oxygen  it  is  converted  into  acetic  acid.  Distinc- 
tively called  acetic  aldehyde  and  ethanal. 

2.  The  general  name  of  a class  of  compounds 
intermediate  between  alcohols  and  acids,  de- 
rived from  their  corresponding  primary  alco- 
hols by  the  oxidation  and  removal  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  and  converted  into  acids  by  the 

addition  of  an  atom  of  oxygen Aldehyde  resin, 

aresinous  body  formedby  heatingaldehyde  with  potash  in 
alcoholic  solution.  It  is  a bright  orange-colored  powder, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

aldehydic  (al'de-hi-dik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 

^or  containing  aldehyde. 

alder1  (al'der),  n.  [E.  dial,  aller,  also  owler; 

< ME.  alder,  aldyr,  aldir,  also  aller,  ellir,  olr,  etc., 

the  d being  in-  ji'r'- 

serted  as  in  alder 
for  aller,  gen.  pi. 
of  all  (see  alder*); 

< AS.  air,  (dor, 
aler  = D.  els  = 

LG.  eller  = OHG. 
elira,  erila,  erla, 

MHG.  erle,  G. 
erle,  dial,  eller, 
else,  = Ieel.  olr, 
elrir,  m. , elri, 
neut.,  = Sw.  al, 
dial,  aider,  Alder, 

= Norw.  older,  also  or,  elle,  = Dan.  el,  pi.  elle,  = 
Goth.  *aliza,  *aluza  (>  Sp.  aliso,  alder)  = L. 
alnus,  orig.  *alsnus  (>  F.  aune,  alder,  and  per- 
haps Sp.  Pg.  alamo,  poplar:  see  alamo),  = 
OBulg.  jelilia,  Bulg.  jclha  = Serv.  jelsha  = Bo- 
hem.  jelshe,  olshe  = Pol.  olcha,  olcza  = Russ. 
oKIcha,  volikha,  dial,  elkha,  eloklia,  = Lith.  Lett. 
elksnis,  alksnis,  alder.]  1 . The  popular  name  of 
shrubs  and  trees  belonging  to  the- genus  Alnus, 
of  the  family  Bctulacew.  The  common  alder  of  Eu- 
rope is  Alnus  glutinosa.  In  the  eastern  United  states  the 
common  species  are  the  smooth  alder,  A.  rugosa , and 
the  speckled  alder,  A.  incana.  Both  are  also  known  as 
black  alder.  These  are  usually  tall  shrubs,  rarely  small 
trees.  The  alders  of  the  Pacific  coast,  such  as  A.  rhom- 
bifolia , frequently  grow  to  be  trees  of  medium  size.  The 
hark  of  the  alder  has  been  used  in  several  parts  of  the 
world  as  one  of  the  materials  for  dyeing  black  along  witli 
copperas  or  iron  liquor,  and  also  i n obtaining  other  colors, 
as  brownish  yellow  or  orange.  See  Alnus. 

2.  A name  of  species  of  other  widely  differ- 
ent genera,  from  their  resemblance  to  true  al- 
ders. The  black  or  berry-bearing  alder  of  Europe  is  the 
alder-buckthorn,  Rhamnus  Frangula.  In  southern  Africa 
the  name  red  alder  is  given  to  Cunonia  Capensis,  and 
white  alder  to  Trimerisma  trifoliatum,  cunoniaceous 
shrubs.  In  North  America  the  Hex  verticillata  is  some- 


Alder  {Alnus glutinosa). 
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times  called  black  alder,  the  Rhamnus  alnifolia  dwarf  al- 
der, and  the  Cleihra  alnifolia  white  alder. 
alder2t,  a.  and  n.  An  old  form  of  elder2. 
alder3!,  allert,  a.  [ME.,  also  written  alther,  al- 
dre,  aler,  dire , < AS.  ealra,  also  alra,  gen.  pi.  of 
call , all:  see  all.  The  d is  inserted  as  in  al- 
der1.] The  Middle  English  genitive  plural  of 
all.  From  its  common  occurrence  before  adjectives  in  the 
superlative  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a prefix  of  such  ad- 
jectives: as,  alder-first , first  of  all;  aider-best,  best  of  all; 
alder -lief  est  or  alder-lievest , dearest  of  all.  It  is  also  used, 
in  the  form  aller,  with  the  genitive  plural  of  personal  pro- 
nouns : as,  youre  aller,  of  all  of  you ; oure  aller,  of  all  of 
us ; here  aller,  of  all  of  them. 

A-morwe  whan  the  day  bigan  to  sprynge, 

Up  ros  our  hoste,  and  was  oure  aller  cok. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  823. 

You,  mine  alder-liefest  sovereign.  Shak.,  2 Hen. VI.,  i.  1. 

alder-buckthorn  (aEder-buk^thorn),  n.  The 
European  plant  PJiamnus  Frangula . See  Bha?n- 
nus. 

alderman  (al'der-man),  n. ; pi.  aldermen  (-men). 
[<  ME.  alderman , atdermon , < AS.  ealdorman  (= 
ONorth.  aldormon,  - mann , -monn),  < ealdor , a 
prince,  chief,  elder,  4-  man  ( mann , mon,  monn), 
man : see  alder2,  elder2,  n.,  and  man.]  1.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  of  English  history,  a title 
meaning  at  first  simply  chieftain  or  lord,  but 
later  used  specifically  to  denote  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a county  or  group  of  counties.  The  office 
. was  both  civil  and  military,  and  was  tending  to  become  a 
great  hereditary  benefice  when  it  was  replaced,  under  Ca- 
nute, by  the  earldom.  After  this  the  name  was  applied  to 
any  head  man,  as  the  head  man  of  a guild. 

If  the  earlier  kingdoms  were  restored,  the  place  of  the 
king  in  each  was  taken  by  an  ealdorman,  who,  however 
independent  and  powerful  he  might  be,  was  still  named 
by  the  West-Saxon  sovereign,  and  could  be  deposed  by 
that  ruler  and  the  national  Witan. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  248. 

The  ealdormen  were  n#bles  by  birth,  and  generally  the 
leaders  in  war.  StilU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  203. 

Hence  — 2.  In  modem  usage,  a magistrate  of  a 
city  or  borough,  next  in  rank  to  the  mayor.  In 
England  and  Ireland,  besides  being  a member  of  the  com- 
mon council,  which  manages  the  affairs  of  the  municipality, 
he  is  vested  with  the  powers  of  a police  judge.  The  corre- 
sponding title  in  Scotland  is  bailie.  Aldermen  are  usually 
chosen  for  three  years,  but  the  twenty-six  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don are  chosen  for  life.  In  most  of  the  United  States  there 
is  in  each  city  an  elected  board  of  aldermen,  representing 
wards,  who  constitute  the  municipal  assembly,  or  the  up- 
per branch  of  it  where  it  consists  of  two  bodies,  and  usually 
also  possess  some  judicial  powers.  In  Pennsylvanian  cities 
the  title  alderman  is  given  to  an  officer  having  duties  equiv- 
alent to  those  of  a justice  of  the  peace  elsewhere. 

3.  In  England,  a half-crown:  a meaning  ex- 
plained by  Brewer  as  containing  an  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  an  alderman  is  a sort  of  half-king. 
[Slang.]  —4.  A turkey.  [Slang.]  —Alderman  in 
chains,  a turkey  hung  with  sausages.  [Slang.]  - Aider- 
man’s  pace,  a slow,  stately  pace : equivalent  to  the 
French  pas  d’abbe. 

aldermanate  (al'der-man-at),  n.  [<  alderman  + 
-afe3.]  The  office  of  alderman;  aldermen  col- 
lectively. 

aldermancy  (al'der-man-si),  n.  [<  alderman  + 
-cy,  as  in  abbacy  and  other  words  of  ult.  L.  ori- 
gin.] The  office  of  an  alderman ; aldermanate, 
aldermanic  (al-der-man'ik),  a.  [<  alderman  + 

- ic .]  Relating  or  belonging  to  an  alderman ; 
characteristic  of  aldermen, 
aldermanity  (al-der-man'i-ti),  n.  [<  alderman 
+ -ity.]  1.  Aldermen  collectively;  the  body 
of  aldermen.  B.  Jonson. — 2.  The  dignity  or 
qualities  of  an  alderman.  Lamb. 
alderman-lizard  (al'der-man-liz'i'ard),  n.  A 
book-name  of  the  Sauronialus  ater,  a stout 
black  Californian  lizard:  so  called  from  its 
obesity,  a characteristic  popularly  attributed 
to  aldermen.  It  attains  a length  of  about  a 
foot.  See  Sauromalus. 

aldermanly  (al'der-man-li),  a.  [<  alderman  + 
-ly1.]  Pertaining  to  or  like  an  alderman, 
aldermanry  (41'der-man-ri),  n. ; pi.  aldetynan- 
ries  (-riz).  [<  alderman  + -ry.]  A district  of 

a borough  having  its  own  alderman ; a ward. 

N.  E.  D. 

aldermanship  (al'der-man-ship),  ».  [<  aider- 
man  + -ship.]  The  office  of  an  alderman, 
aldernt  (al'dern),  a.  [<  alder  + -ere2,  -ii2 ; = D. 
elzen,  <.els,  alder.]  Made  of  alder. 

Then  aldern  boats  first  plow’d  the  ocean. 

May,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies. 
Aldine  (al'din  or  al'din),  a.  [<  NL.  Aldinus,  < 
Aldus.]  An  epithet  applied  to  those  editions, 
chiefly  of  the  classics,  which  proceeded  from 
the  press  of  Aldus  Manutius  (Latinized  form 
of  Italian  Aldo  Manuzio),  of  Venice,  and  his 
family,  from  1494  to  1597.  The  distinguishing  mark 
is  an  anchor  entwined  with  a dolphin  printed  on  the  title- 
page.  These  editions  are  noted  for  both  the  beauty  of  the 
typography  and  the  correctness  of  the  text.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  certain  English  and  American  edi- 
tions of  various  works.  See  cut  in  next  column. 


Device  of  Aldus,  from  Statius. 


ale-conner 

Aldriant,  n.  [Ar.]  A star  in  the  neck  of  the 
Lion,  or  (probably)  the  Sickle.  Chaucer. 
Aldrovandine  (al-dro-van'din),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  naturalist  Ulisse  Aldrovandi 
(1522-1607):  as,  Aldro- 
vandine owl,  the  Scops 
aldrovandii. 

ale  (al),  «.  [<  ME.  ale,  < 

AS.  ealu,  also  ealo,  im- 
prop.  eala  (so  in  nom.  and 
acc.,  but  gen.  and  dat. 
ealoth,  aloth,  pointing  to 
an  orig.  stem  *alut),  — 

OS.  alo  (in  comp,  alo-fat 
= AS.  ealofaet,  an  ale- 
eup,  > E.  ale-vat)  = Ieel. 

Sw.  Dan.  61,  ale,  = OBulg. 
olu,  cider,  = Sloven,  ol, 
olej,  vol  = OPruss.  alu  = Lith.  alus  = Lett,  alius 
(>  Finn.  olut),  beer.  Cf.  Gael,  and  Ir.  ol, 
drink.]  1.  A light-colored  beer,  made  from 
malt  which  is  dried  at  a low  heat.  See  beer. 
Pale  ale  is  made  from  the  palest  or  lightest-colored  malt, 
the  fermenting  temperature  being  kept  below  72”  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  acetic  acid. 

2f.  An  ale-drinking ; a festival  or  merrymaking 
at  which  ale  was  the  beverage  drunk.  Com- 
pare bridal,  church-ale,  clerk-ale,  etc. 

Eveiy  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Okebrook  shall  be  at 
the  several  ales  ; and  every  husband  and  Ilia  wife  shall 
pay  two-pence,  every  cottager  one  penny. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  391. 
3f.  A brew  of  ale ; as  much  ale  as  is  brewed 
at  one  time. 

Witnesseth,  that  the  inhabitants,  as  well  of  the  said 
parish  of  Elvaston  as  of  the  said  town  of  Okebrook,  shall 
brew  four  ales,  and  every  ale  of  one  quarter  of  malt,  and 
at  their  own  costs  and  charges,  betwixt  this  and  the  feast 
of  St.  John  Baptist  next  coming. 

Quoted  in  X.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  391. 
4f.  An  ale-house. 

Thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to  the 
ale  with  a Christian.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  5. 

O,  Tom,  that  we  were  now  at  Putney,  at  the  ale  there. 

Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  iii.  1. 
Adam’s  ale.  See  Adam. — Bitter  ale,  hitter  beer,  a 
clear,  strong,  highly  hopped  ale,  of  a pleasant  bitter  taste. 
— Medicated  ale,  ale  which  is  prepared  for  medicinal 
purposes  by  an  infusion  of  herbs  during  fermentation, 
aleak  (a-lek')j  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  a3  + leak, 
q.  v.]  In  or  into  a leaking  state, 
aleatico  (al-e-at'i-ko),  n.  [It.]  A sweet  and 
strong  red  wine  made  in  Tuscany,  it  is  of  dark- 
red  color,  has  a delicate  flavor  and  perfume,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  of  very  sweet  wines. 

aleatory  (a'lf-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  aleatorius,  per- 
taining to  a gamester  or  to  gaming,  < aleator,  a 
gamester,  a player  with  dice,  < alea,  a game 
with  dice.]  Literally,  depending  upon  the 
throw  of  a die;  hence,  depending  on  a con- 
tingent event — Aleatory  contract,  in  law,  an  agree- 
ment the  conditions  of  which  depend  on  an  uncertain 
event.— Aleatory  sale,  a sale  the  completion  of  which 
depends  on  the  happening  of  some  uncertain  event. 

aleavementt,  re.  See  allevement. 
ale-bench  (al'bench),  n.  [ME.  not  found ; < AS. 
ealu-benc:  see  ale  and  bench.]  A bench  in  or 
before  an  ale-house. 

Sit  on  their  ale-bench  with  their  cups  and  cans. 

Monday  and  Others,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  i.  1. 
ale-berry  (al'ber  'i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  alebery, 
ale-brue,  < ME.  alebery,  alberey,  alebrey,  albry, 
alebre,  < ale,  ale,  + bre,  also  spelled  brewe,  broth, 
soup  (>  bree,  broo,  q.  v.),  < AS.  briw,  broth. 
The  word  is  thus  prop,  ale-bree,  or  ale-brew, 
ale-broo,  the  second  element  being  perverted  in  . 
simulation  of  berry L]  A beverage  formerly 

made  bv  boiling  ale  with  spice,  sugar,  and  sops 
of  bread. 

ale-brewer  (al'br6,/er),  n.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  the  brewing  of  ale. 
alec  (a'lek),  n.  [L.,  better  allec,  also  alex,  and 
with  aspirate  bailee,  halex,  the  sediment  of  a 
costly  fish-sauce,  garum,  and  in  general  fish- 
sauce,  fish-pickle.]  1.  A pickle  or  sauce  of 
small  herrings  or  anchovies. — 2f.  A herring. 
N.  E.  D. 

alecampanet(al''/e-kam-pan'),  re.  Same  as  ele- 
campane. 

alecize  (al'e-siz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  alecized, 
ppr.  alecimng.  [<  alec  + 4ze.]  To  dress  with 
alec  sauce.  X.  E.  D. 

ale-conner  (al'kon,/er),  re.  [<  ale  + cornier1 .] 
Originally,  a local  officer  appointed  to  assay  ale 
and  beer,  and  to  take  care  that  they  were  good 
and  wholesome,  and  sold  at  a proper  price. 
The  duty  of  the  ale-conners  of  London  now  is  to  inspect 
the  measures  used  by  beer-  and  liquor-sellers,  in  order  to 
prevent  fraud.  Four  of  these  officers  are  chosen  annually 
by  the  liverymen,  in  common  hall,  on  Midsummer’s  Day 
(June  24).  Also  called  ale-taster. 

’Tis  well  known  to  the  parish  I have  been  twice  ale-con. 
ner.  Middleton,  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  iii.  8. 


ale-cost  135 

ale-cost  (al'kfist),  n.  [X  ale  4-  costs : gee  cost- 
inary.Costmary,  Chrysanthemum  Balsamita,  a 
plant  put  into  ale  to  give  it  an  aromatic  flavor. 

See  costmary. 

Alector  (a-lek'tor),  n.  [ML.,  < Gr.  a'/.am>p,  _ ... 

poet,  for  aXtKTpvtm  (ef.  Alectryon),  a cock;  of  alectryomancy  (a-lek'tri-o-man/si),  n.  [<  F. 


disputed  origin.]  If.  Klein’s  name  (1756)  for  a 
genus  of  birds  of  which  the  common  hen  is  the 
type:  a synonym  of  Callus  (Linnaaus). — 2f. 
Merrem’s  name  (1786)  for  birds  of  the  family 
Cracidce,  or  eurassows : a synonym  of  C 'rax  (Lin- 
naeus).— 3.  [I.  c.]  The  Linnean  specific  name 
for  a species  of  curassow,  Crax  alector. 

alectoria1  (al-ek-to'ri-a),  n. ; pi.  alectorice  (-e). 
[L.  (sc.  gemma),  Iron,  of  atectorius,  pertaining 
to  a cock,  < Gr.  aMiirap,  a cock,]  Cockstone; 
a peculiar  stone,  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
sometimes  found  in  the  stomach  or  liver  of  an 
aged  ecek  or  capon.  Many  imaginary  virtues 
were  attributed  to  it. 

Alectoria2  (al-ek-to'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  aUnTap, 
equiv.  to  afontTpog,  unmarried,  < a-  priv.  + Ack- 


longs  to  South  America.  Sometimes  written,  more  correct- 
ly, Alectorurus,  and  also  Alectrura,  Alecturus , Alectura. 

alectryomachy  (a-lek-tri-om'a-ki),  u.  [<  Gr. 
aXeKTpvoiv,  a cock,  + paxy,  a fight.]  Cock-fight- 
ing. Sometimes  written  alectoromachy. 
ilectryomancy  (a-lek'tri-o-man"si),  n. 
alectryomantie  (Cotgrave),'  < Gr.  ateKTpvuv,  a 
cock,  + pavreia,_  divination.]  An  ancient  prac- 
tice of  foretelling  events  by  means  of  a cock. 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  traced  on  the  ground  in 
squares  within  a circle,  and  a grain  of  corn  was  placed  on 
each ; a cock  was  then  permitted  to  pick  up  the  grains,  and 
the  letters  under  them,  being  formed  into  words  in  the 
order  of  their  selection  by  the  cock,  were  supposed  to 
foretell  the  event.  Sometimes  written  alectoromancy. 

Alectryon  (a-lek'tri-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aleic- 
rpvwv,  a cock:  see  Alector .]  1.  In  ornith .,  a ge- 

nus of  birds,  proposed  by  Cabanis  in  1846  for  a 
section  of  the  Macartney  pheasants,  genus  Eu- 
plocamus  of  Temminck.  The  type  is  A.  ery- 
throphthalmus  of  Malacca. — 2.  A poetical  name 
of  the  domestic  cock. 

Longfellow. 


alembic 

smooth,  + ddog,  appearance.]  A genus  of  para- 
sitic Hymenoptera,  of  the  family  Braconidce. 
The  species  are  parasitic  upon  caterpillars-  undergoing 


Loud  the  cock  Alectryon  crowed. 


rpov,  bed,  marriage-bed  (see  lectica ) ; from  the  ale-drapert  (al'dra"pi!r),  n.  [<  ale  + draper,  as 

linp.prtaintv  + ifo  mnlo  ....  1 A ■ 7: .7 ...  ■«  r ' 7 L , X ’ 


uncertainty  respecting  its  male  organs.]  A 
genus  of  lichens.  A.  jubata,  or  rockhair,  grows  on 
trees  and  rocks,  and  affords  food  for  the  reindeer  while  the 
snow  is  deep. 

Alectorides  (al-ek-tor'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  ateicTopig,  pi.  -idee,  fern,  of  aMnrop,  a cock.] 

1.  In  Nitzsch’s  classification  (1829),  a group  of 
birds  represented  by  the  genera  Dicholophus 
and  Otis. — 2.  In  Temminck’s  classification,  a 
group  of  birds  of  uncertain  extent.  [Not  now  in 
use.]  — 3.  A suborder  or  order  of  birds  which  in- 
cludes the  cranes,  rails,  and  their  allies.  Coues. 
alectoridine  (al-ek-tor'i-din),  a.  [<  Alectorides 
+ -tne1.]  Having  the  character  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Alectorides. 

It  [the  genus  Parra]  would  appear  to  be  limicoline,  not 
alectoridine.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  669. 

alectoromachyt  (a-lek-to-rom',a-ki),  n.  [<  Gr. 
a Mktwp,  a cock,  + paxy,  a fight,  < paxeadai, 

.fight.]  Same  as  alectryomachy. 
alectoromancyt  (a-lek'to-ro-man,/si),  n.  [<  Gr. 
atenrup,  a cock,  + pavreia,  divination.  Cf.  alec- 
tryomancy'.]  Same  as  alectryomancy. 
alectoromorph  (a-lek't6-ro-m6rf),  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Alectoromorp’hce'. 

Alectoromorph*  (a-lek"to-ro-mSr'fe),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  aXenTop,  a cock,  + poppy,  form.]  In 

Huxley’s  classification  of  birds,  the  fifth  super-  . . _ , 

family  of  the  suborder  Schizognathce,  of  the  aleft  (a-left'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  [<  «3  on,  + 

order  Car  indite.  it  includes  the  families  Tumicidce , left.']  On  or  to  the  left.  Southey.  [Rare.] 
Phasianidce,  Pterodidai,  Megapodidce,  and  CracMce,  or  the  alegar  (al'e-  or  a'le-earh  n.  I<  ME  aleaarCHn  lli- 
fowls  and  fowl-like  birds,  and  therefore  corresponds  to  \ ✓ .,71  xA..  ^ * * -A  mi 

tlje  old  order  Gallince  or  Rasores , exclusive  of  the  pi-  ^ €gery  sour:  see  cager^-.  The 

geons  and  tinamous.  Since  1867,  when  the  term  was  pro-  ™nr,A  ‘ri/'+  »*"«««*»  — 

posed,  a stricter  signification  has  been  attached  to  it  by  ex- 
clusion of  the  Tumicidce  and  Pteroclidce.  In  the  restricted 
sense,  it  is  divided  into  the  two  groups  of  Alectoropodes 
and  Peristeropodes,  the  former  containing  the  fowls  proper 
— i,”  nd-f  * 


i pill  asn, 

x n aleist,  [ME.  aids,  < OF.  alies,  alis , usually 


in  linen-draper : a humorous  name,  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  the  old  ale-yard:  see  ale-yard.~\ 
ale-house  keeper. 

I get  mee  a wife ; with  her  a little  money ; when  we  are 
married,  seeke  a house  we  must;  no  other  occupation 
have  I but  to  be  an  ale-draper. 

Henry  Chettle,  Kind-Hart’s  Dreame  (1592). 

So  that  nowe  hee  hath  lefte  brokery,  and  is  become  a 
draper.  A draper,  quoth  Freeman,  what  draper,  of  woollin 
or  linnen  ? No,  qd  [quod,  quoth]  he,  an  ale-draper,  wherein 
he  hath  more  skil  then  [than]  in  the  other.  , , 

Discoverie  of  Knights  of  the  Paste,  1597.  ( Halliwell .)  <*ie-Klllgiltt  (ai  hit),  n. 

alee  (a-le'),  prep.plir.  as  adv.  or  a.  [ME.  a lee , 
after  Icel.  a hie , alee;  < cfif  on,  + lee l,  q.  v.] 

Naut.j  on  or  toward  the  lee  side  of  a ship  or  boat, 
that  is,  the  sheltered  side,  on  which  the  wind 
does  not  strike;  away  from  the  wind:  opposed 
to  aweather  (which  see).  The  helm  of  a ship  is  said  -i  / ,,  . 

to  be  alee  when  the  tiller  is  pushed  close  to  the  lee  side,  (al  em),  1 i 

causing  the  rudder  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
thus  bringing  the  ship’s  head  into  the  wind.  In  cases  where 
a steering-wheel  is  used,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
turning  the  wheel  toward  the  wind. 


A leiodes  fumipennis  (Cresson). 

a,  cocoon;  d,  enlarged  segment  of  same  ; b,  female  (cross  shows  nat- 
ural size) ; c,  tip  of  her  abdomen  from  side,  enlarged  ; <?,  larva. 

transformation  in  the  dried  and  rigid  skin  of  their  host. 
A.  rileyi  (Cresson)  is  uniformly  reddish-yellow,  and  is 
parasitic  on  larvae  of  the  lepidopterous  genus  Acronycta. 


The  reek  of  battle  drifting  slow  alee 
Not  sullener  than  we.  Lowell,  On  Board  the  76. 
Helm’s  alee  ! hard  alee  [ orders  given  in  tacking  a sail- 


alie , alye , later  alise  (mod.  F.  alise  and  alize). 
< Teut.  *aliza,'  OHG.  *eliza,  var.  of  elira,  erilat 
erla , Gr.  erle , dial,  else , the  alder,  in  comp,  else- 
baum,  the  white  beam-tree,  elsebeere.  the  berry 
of  the  white  beam-tree ; = AS.  air,  > E.  alder \ 
q.  v.]  The  fruit  or  berry  of  the  white  beam- 
tree,  Sorbus  Aria.  Rom' of  the  Rose,  1.  1377. 

A pot-companion. 
Come,  all  you  brave  wights, 

That  are  dubbed  ale-knights , . . . 

Know  malt  is  of  mickle  might. 

Wits'  Recreations  (1654). 
To  have  his  picture  stamp’d  on  a stone  jug 
To  keep  ale-knights  in  memory  of  sobriety. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iii.  1. 
[Turk.  f alem , a flag,  banner, 
standard,  ensign,  the  crescent,  < Ar.  'alam,  a 
flag,  ensign,  < 'alama,  know.  Cf.  alim,  almah.] 
The  imperial  standard  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Alemannian  (al-e-man'i-an),  a.  Alemannic. 

Two  Alemannian  dukes  of  the  10th  century. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  4. 


fljS  X?88?1*  the  helra  has  been  put  down,  to  direct  Alemannic  (al-e-man'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Alc- 

tnar,  Thft  npan.anpfita  nrwl  fnro  obootn  ...  - • . ' ’ ,L,, 


that  the  head-sheets  and  fore-sheets  should  be  let  fly. 

ale-fed  (al'fed),  a.  Nourished  with  ale. 

The  growth  of  his  ale-fed  corps.  Stafford,  Mobe,  ii.  62. 


(old  family  Phasianidtv,  etc.),  the  latter  the  mound-birds 
( Megapodidce ) and  eurassows  ( Cracuke ). 

alectoromorphous  (a -lfk  " to  - ro -mor ' fus),  a. 
Having  the  character  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Alectoromorph (B ; gallinaceous  or  rasorial,  in  a 
strict  sense. 

Alectoropodes  (a-lek-to-rop'o-dez),  n.pl,  [NL. , 
< Gr.  aXtKTup,  a cock,'  + irovg,  pi.  triSsg,  = E. 
foot.]  A subdivision  of  Huxley’s  superfamily 


mode  of  formation  is  not  English,  but  imitates 
vinegar,  < F.  vin  aigre,  sour  wine.]  Ale  or  beer 
which  has  been  passed  through  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation ; sour  ale,  used  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land as  a cheap  substitute  for  vinegar. 

For  not,  after  consideration,  can  you  ascertain  what 
liquor  it  is  you  are  imbibing ; whether  . . . Hawkins’  en- 
tire, or,  perhaps,  some  other  great  brewer’s  penny-swipes, 
or  even  alegar.  Carlyle , Boswell’s  Johnson. 


mannicus,  Alamannicus,  pertaining  to  the  Ale- 
manni,  Alamanni,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  Ger- 
man name  of  a confederation  of  German  tribes, 
lit.  all  men,  after  Goth,  alamans,  all  men,  all 
mankind,  < alls  = OHG.  al  = E.  all,  + manna  = 
OHG.  man  = E.  man.  Hence  L.  Alemannia,  the 
country  of  the  Alemanni,  extended  by  the  Gauls 
to  all  Germany,  > F.  Allemagne,  Germany,  Al- 
lemand,  German : see  Alman,  Almain.]  I.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  Alemanni,  confederated  Ger- 
man tribes  who  began  to  appear  between  the 
Main  and  the  Danube  about  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  and  occupied  that  region 
completely. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Alemanni,  or  an- 
cient people  of  southwestern  Germany. 

Also  spelled  Allemanmc. 


ale-garland  (aFgarOand),  ii.  A wreath  hung 

Ttr±;±ke  as  a * of+1the )?iSn  °|  a tavern.  alembdarTa-lem'dto)"  n.  [Turk,  'alemddr,  < 
Zb'8  n a c,S.?S  °lc^  aS  time  ot  <-’kaucer;  'alem,  flag,  standard  (see  alem),  + -dar,  < Pers. 

.-  , -—  7-. -j c who  alludes  to  it.  -ddr,  holder,  bearer.]  In  Turkey,  an  officer 

AlectoromorphiB,  containing  the  true  fowl  and  alegeancet,  n.  See  aUegeance 2.  who  bears  t’he  J standard  0f  Mohammed 

related  to  the  domestic  hen,  as  pheasants,  tur-  a-legerf,  a . [<^OF.  alegre , alaigre , F.  allegre  = 


^eys;  guinea-fowl,  grouse,  partridges,  quail, 
etc. : distinguished  from  those  gallinaceous 
birds,  as  the  Megapodidce  and  Cracidce , which 
have  the  feet  more  as  in  pigeons,  and  are  there- 
fore called  Peristeropodes.  See  cuts  under  Cu - 
pidonia,  grouse , partridge , and  quail. 
alectpropodous  (a-lek-to-rop'o-dus),  a.  Hav- 


a - 7 ' - -r,  T,  y,  ' , - / _ ■ when  the  sultan  appears  in  public. 

fep.  afeg-re  = Pg.  It.  allegro  (see  allegro),  < L.  alembic  (a-lem'bik),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  alem- 

alacer.  a, Inerts,  nmslr  IivpIv  • saa  nlnewuvuo  rtln*..  i • .1.  »•  , L . . . ^ . 


alacer,  alaa-is,  brisk,  lively : see  alacrious,  alac- 
rity.] Lively;  brisk;  sprightly;  cheerful;  gay. 

Coffee,  the  root  and  leaf  betle,  [and]  . . . tobacco  . . . 
do  all  condense  the  spirits  and  make  them  strong  and 
alegar.  Paeon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 738. 

alegget,  v.  t.  See  allay  and  allege. 


mg  the  character  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Alec-  &le-glll  (al'jil),  n.  [<  ale  + gill 5,  ground-ivy, 
toropodes.  and  the  liquor  made  therefrom : see  gill5, 

The  suborders  [of  Alectoromorphce]  are  called  respec-  an<*  of’  behoof.]  A kind  of  medicated  liquor 
tively  the  Alectoropodous  . . . and  the  Peristeropodous  prepared  by  the  infusion  of  ground-ivy  in  malt 
Gallinaj.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV.  197.  liquor. 

Alectrurinss  (a-lek-tro-ri'ne),.  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < alehoof  (al'hof),  n.  [Early mod.  E.  also  alehoove, 


Alectrurus  + -ince.  ] A subfamily  of  clamatorial 
passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Tyrannidai : an 
inexact  synonym  of  Fluvicolince  and  of  Teeniop- 
terinw.  See  these  words,  and  Alectrurus. 
alectrurous  (al-ek-tro'rus),  a.  [<NL.  alectru- 
rus, adj. : see  Alectrurus.]  Having  a tail  like 
that  of  the  cock:  applied  to  certain  birds.  See 
Alectrurus. 

Alectrurus  (al-ek-tro'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a MitTup,  a cock,  + oiipa,  a tail.]  A genus  of 
clamatorial  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Ty- 
rannidai, or  tyrant  flycatchers,  of  which  the 
type  is  A.  tricolor : so  named  from  the  long, 


aleliove,  < ME.  alehoofe,  halehove,  appar.  a cor- 
ruption, simulating  ale,  of  earlier  haihove,  hey- 
hove,  etc.,  prob.  < hey,  haifi,  a hedge,  + hoofe, 
hove,  ground-ivy,  < AS.  hofe,  ivy  (see  hove).  The 
D.  eiloof,  ivy,  is  appar.  borrowed  from  English.] 
Ground-ivy,  Olecoma  hederacea,  the  leaves  of 
which  were  used  in  ale-making  before  the  in- 
troduction of  hops. 

ale-house  (al'hous),  n.  [<  ME.  alehous,  aille- 
hous,  < AS.  ealo-lius.]  A house  where  ale  is  re- 
tailed. 


hick,  alimbeck,  and  abbr.  lembick,  limbeck,  q.  v. ; < 
ME.  alembike,  alembyk,  alembek,  ear- 
lier alambik,  alambic,  < OF.  alambic, 
also  written  alainbigue , F.  alambic 
= Pr.  elambic  = Sp.  alambique= Pg. 
alambique,  lambique  = It.  lambicco, 
limbicco,  < ML.  aJambicus,  < Ar.  al- 
anbiq,  < al,  the  (see  al-2),  + anbiq 
(>  Pers.  ambitf),  a still,  < Gr. 
a cup,  later  the  cup  of  a still ; cf . 

Ionic  Gr.  ayfly  = Gr.  dufiuv,  foot  of  a 
goblet.]  1.  A vessel  formerly  used  AleraDlc- 
in  chemistry  for  distillation,  and  usually  made 
of  glass  or  copper.  The  bottom  part,  containing  the 
liquor  to  be  distilled,  was  called  the  matrass  or  cucurbit; 
the  upper  part,  which  received  and  condensed  the  volatile 
products,  was  called  the  head  or  capital,  the  beak  of  which 
was  fitted  to  the  neck  of  a receiver.  The  head  alone  was 
more  properly  the  alembic.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the 
retort  and  worm-still. 

Hence  — 2.  Anything  which  works  a change  or 
transformation : as,  the  alembic  of  sorrow. 


compressed,  erectile  tail.  It  is  sometimes  made  the  Aleiodes  (al-i-6'dez),  11.  [NL.,  prop.  *aliodes, 

type  of  a subfamily,  Alectrurince.  The  whole  group  be-  appar.  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + XetMyg,  smooth,  < faiog, 


Thus  is  Art,  a nature  passed  through  the  alembic  of  man. 

Emerson , Misc.,  p.  27. 

The  redcoats  filled  all  the  ale-houses  of  Westminster  alembic  (a-lem'bik),  V.  t. : pret.  and  pp.  alem - 
and  the  Strand.  Macaulay.  Hist.  Enu..  iii.  Upked,  ppr.  alembicking.  [<  alembic,  n.]  To 

distil  as  by  an  alembic ; obtain  as  by  means  of 
an  alembic.  [Rare.] 


alembic 

I have  occasioned  great  speculation,  and  diverted  my- 
self with  the  important  mysteries  that  have  been  alem - 
btcked  out  of  a trifle.  Walpole,  Letters,  I.  208. 

alembroth  (a-lem'broth),  n.  [Formerly  also 
alembor,  late  ME.  alembroke  ; poss.  (.  Ar.  el, 
the,  + Gr.  apfipoTog,  immortal.]  The  salt  called 
by  the  alchemists  the  salt  of  art,  science,  or 
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referable  to  four  genera  have  been  discovered  in  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  as  well  as  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  Also  called  Alepocephali. 

alepoeephaloid  (a-lep-6-sef'a-loid),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Haying  the  character  of  the  AlepocephaU- 
dce. 

II.  n.  Same  as  alepocephalid. 


aleurone 

A garland  hadde  he  set  upon  his  heed 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  ale-stake. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1 667. 


..  , - .....  ...... ..  ui  are,  science,  or  n.  as  uiepucepnauc 

wisdom ; a double  chlorid  of  mercury  and  am-  Alepocephalus  (a-lep-6-sef 'a-lus),  m.  [NL.,  < 
monium.  Formerly  used  as  a stimulant.  Or.  a-  priv.  + Aen og,  scale,  +"ne<paAr/,  head.]  A 

alenaget,  n.  Same  as  alnage.  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Alepoce- 

Alengon  lace.  See  lace.  phalidce:  so  called  from  the  scaleless  head. 

rfrrr1?  (a-length'),  prep. phr.  as  adv.  and  prep,  ale-polet  (al'pol),  n.  Same  as  ale-stake. 

LMF.  alenght  (for  *alength)\  < w\  on,  at,  + Aleposauridffi  (a-lep-6-sa'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
length .]  I.  ado.  At  full  length;  along;  stretch-  Aleposaurus  + -id®.]  Same  as  Alepidosauridce 
ed  at  full  length.  Aleposaurus  (a-lep-6-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

II.  prep.  In  the  direction  of  the  length  of.  aAemg,  faulty  form  of  dAenlSarog,  without  scales 
Aiepas  (al' e-pas),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  copulative  (<  a-  priv.  + Aetc og,  also  Aeirig,  a scale:  see  Le- 
+ Ae-ag,  a limpet:  see  Lepas.]  A genus  of  pidium),  + aaiipog,  a lizard,  also  a sea-fish : see 
barnacles  or  acorn-shells,  of  the  family  Lepadi-  Taurus.  | Same  as  Alepidosaurus. 
clai.  They  are  ordinary  eirripeds  with  thoracic  ale-posttjal'post),  n.  Same  as  ale-stalce. 
limbs.  A.  cornuta  is  an  example.  ale-pot  (al'pot),  n.  A pot  or  mug  for  holding 

“■ i ■ , InP’  f [Heb.  ’aleph  = Ar.  ’alif : see  ale.  In  England  a pot  of  beer  or  ale  means  a quart  of 
alpha.  J i lie  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha-  hence,  ale-pot  means  especially  a. quart-pot. 
bet  (N),  representing  the  older  Phenician  let-  A clean  cloth  was  spread  before  him,  with  knife  fork 
ter  which  gave  name  and  form  to  the  Greek  A,  anl1  spoon,  salt-cellar,  pepper-box,  glass,  and  pewter  ale- 
hMa-  See  ffll.  This  letter,  in  the  Semitic  languages,  is  POt  Dickens,  Little  Dorrit. 

rJOTrly  a vow.et.but  ‘s  a quasi-consonantai  sign,  to  Aleppine  (a-lep'in),  a.  and  n.  [<  Aleppo  Euro- 

which  the  pronunciation  of  any  initial  vowel  may  be  at-  v,™..  etc  0 r t rri “ _ . ' . L ( -Lilir0 

tached.  In  transliteration  into  Homan  letters,  this  sign 
is  represented  by  a Greek  “smooth  breathing”  (’)  or  is 
left  unmarked. 

alepidosaurid  (a-lep^i-do-sa'rid),  n.  A fish  of 
the  family  Alepidosauridce . Also  called  alepi- 
dosauroid. 


Alepidosaurida  (a-lepU-do-sfi/ri-de),  n. pi. 

[NL.,  < Alepidosaurus  + -idee.']  A family  of 
large,  fierce,  and  voracious  abdominal  deep-sea 
fishes.  Also  called  Plagyodontidce  and  Alepi- 
sauridee. 

Tile  Alepidosauridce  are  deep-sea  fishes  of  large  size,  re- 
markable for  the  great  size  of  their  teeth.  The  body  is 
elongate,  and  without  scales;  the  mouth  is  extremely 
large,  with  rows  of  compressed  teeth  of  unequal  size, 
some  of  those  on  the  lower  jaw  and  palatines  being  fang- 
hke.  The  dorsal  fin  is  very  long,  covering  almost  the 
whole  of  the  back,  and  there  is  no  adipose  fin. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  138. 

Alepidosaurina  (a-lep//i-d5-sa-ri'na),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Alepidosaurus  + -ina.]  In  Gunther’s 
classification  of  fishes,  a division  of  Scopelidee,  eeusive. 

th??e  ^th  !£e  Jor,sal  fln  ocouPying  alerion,  ».  See  allerion. 
the^.eutlr,e  of  the  ^aok;  a group  alert  (a-lert'),  a.  and  n.,  orig.  prep,  phr  [<  F 

corresponding  to  the  family  Alenidosauridcp,  nitric  ’ i_i_t._t._i_  I 


pean  (It.)  form  of  Turk,  and  Ar.  Haleb,  said  to 
be  named  from  Ar.  halab,  milk.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  Aleppo,  a city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  or 
to  its  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Aleppo. 
Aleppo  gall,  ulcer.  See  ulcer. 
alerce  (a-lers' ; Sp.  pron.  a-lar'tha),  n.  [Sp.,  the 
larch,  prob..  < a-,  repr.  Ar.  al,  the,  + *lerce, 
* laree  = It.  larice,  < L.  larix  (ace.  laricem),  the 
larch  (see  larch),  perhaps  mixed  with  Ar.  al- 
'arzah,  al-'erz,  < al,  the,  t 'arzah,  'erz,  Pers.  arz, 
cedar.]  1.  A name  given  in  Spain  to  wood 
used  by  the  Moors  in  their  edifices,  obtained 
from  the  sandarac-tree  of  Morocco,  CalUtris 
quadrivahis.  See  CalUtris. — 2.  Same  as  alerce - 
tree. 

•With  here  and  there  a red  cedar  or  an  alerce  pine. 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  xiii. 

alerce-tree  (a-lers'tre),  n.  A large  coniferous 
timber-tree  of  Chili,  Libocedrus  Chilensis,  ex- 
tensively used  ou  the  southern  Pacific  coast. 

I 1 an'  ATI  at  Qnn 


Also  called  ale-pole,  ale-post. 

(al'tasHer),  n.  Same  as  ale-conner . 
aletmolOffy  (a-le-thi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  dfydeia, 
truth  (<  aArjdrjg,  true,  < a-  priv.  4-  Aavdaveiv,  Aadelv 
escape  notice,  be  concealed : see  Lethe),  + -Aoyia 
KAlyeiv  speaik:  see  -ology.~\  A term  used  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton  to  denote  that  part  of 
logic  which  treats  of  the  nature  of  truth  and 
error,  and  of  the  rules  for  their  discrimination, 
aletnoscope  (a-le'tho-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  aArffig, 
true  (see  alethiology ),  + cKoneiv , view.]  An  op- 
tical instrument  by  means  of  which  pictures 
are  made  to  present  a more  natural  and  life- 
like appearance. 

Aletornis  (al-e-tbr'nis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aAyrrig 
a wanderer,  vagrant  (<  aAacdai,  wander,  stray)' 
+ opvtg,  bird.]  A genus  of  extinct  Tertiary 
birds  from  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming  Territory 
Several  species  are  described  by  Marsh,  who  places  them 
among  the  cranes  and  rails.  They  range  in  size  from  that 
of  a woodcock  to  that  of  a small  crane. 

Aletris  (al  e-tris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  (i/.STp/r,  a (fe- 
male)  grinder  of  com,  <.  aherpeheiv,  extendedfrom 
aAuv  grind.]  A genus  of  plants,  of  the  fam- 
ily UUaceai,  natives  of  the  eastern  United 
fetates,  chiefly  from  New  Jersey  southward, 
llle  two  species,  A.  faritwsa  and  A.  aurea,  are  low,  smooth, 
stemless,  bitter  herbs,  with  fibrous  roots,  a cluster  of  spread- 
mg,  flat,  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  a spiked  raceme  of  small 
white  or  yellow  flowers.  They  are  called  colic-root  from 
their  medicinal  reputation,  and  also  ague-grass,  star -grass 
blazing-star,  etc.  ’ J ’ 

alette  (a-let'),  n.  [F.,  = Sp.  akta  = It.  alette, 
a Small  wing;  dim.  of  L.  ala,  wing:  see  aisle.] 

In  arch. : (a)  A 
small  wing  of  a 
building.  (6)  A 
pilaster  or  but- 
tress. (c)  The 
lateral  face  of 
the  pier  of  an 
arch,  extending 
from  the  edge 
of  the  opening; 
especially,  that 
portion  of  the 


-j  — V-.  vncixo  XV.  1 IgbU  LJ-LCJ  UiWilij  <1  group 

corresponding  to  the  family  Alepidosauridce 
(which  see).  Preferably  written  Alepidosau- 
rince,  as  a subfamily. 

alepidosauroid  (a-lepU-do-sa/roid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Alepidosaurus  + -oid.]  I.  a.  Having  the 
characters  of  the  Alepidosauridce. 

II.  n.  An  alepidosaurid. 

Alepidosaurus  (a  - lep  « i - do  - s& ' ms),  n.  [NL. 
as  Aleposaurus,  but  with  Gr.  Aettlc  (ActciS-)  in- 
stead of  equiv.  /xTrog  (/.eiro-),  a scale.]  A genus 
of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Alepidosauridce. 
It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  related  to  Saurus,  but 
is  distinguished  by  the  scaleless  skin,  whence  the  name. 
Also  called  A lepis aurus,  Aleposaurus.  A.  ferox  is  a spe- 
cies known  as  handsaw-fish  and  lancet-fish. 

alepidote  (a-lep'i-dot),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  aAerd- 
6utoc,  without  scales,  < a-  priv.  + Aemg  {AeiriS-), 
a scale : see  Lejiidium.]  I,  ct.  Not  having 
scales : as,  an  alepidote  fish. 

II.  n.  Any  fish  whose  skin  is  not  covered  with 
scales. 

alepinet  (al'e-pen),  n.  [Also  written  alapeen, 
prob.  for  Aleppine,  belonging  to  Aleppo:  see 
Aleppine.]  A mixed  stuff,  either  of  wool  and 
silk  or  of  mohair  and  cotton.  Dyer. 
Alepisauridse  (a-lep-i-s&'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Alepisaurus  + -idee.]  Same  as  Alepidosauridce. 
Alepisaurus  (a-lep-i-sa/rus),  u.  [NL.,  improp. 
for  Alepidosaurus.]  Same  as  Alepidosaurus. 
Alepocephali  (a-lep-6-sef'a-li),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of 
Alepocephalus.]  Same  as  Alepocephalidce. 
alepocephalid  (a-lep-o-sef'a-lid),  n.  One  of 
the  Alepocephalidce  (which  see) 


Alepocephalidse  (a-lep//6-se-fal'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL. , < Alepocephalus  + -idee.  ] A family  of  clu- 
peoid  abdominal  fishes.  The  technical  characters 


Alepocephalus  bairdi. 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

axe : supramaxillary  bones  of  three  pieces,  as  in  the  Clupe- 
itiai,  the  dorsal  fin  posterior  and  opposite  the  anal  fin,  few 
pyloric  cteca,  and  no  air-bladder.  About  a dozen  species 


alerte,  mterj.  pnr.,  adj.,  and  n.,  formerly  allerte, 
sometimes  written  d I’erte,  = Sp.  alerta  ( alerto , 
adj. ) = Pg.  alerta,  < It.  all’  erta,  on  the  watch,  on 
the  lookout ; stare  all’  erta,  be  on  one’s  guard, 
lit.  stand  on  the  lookout:  all 1 for  alia  for  a 
la,  < L.  ad  illam,  on  the;  erta,  a lookout,  also  a 
declivity,  a slope,  a steep,  fern,  of  erto.  raised 
aloft,  steep,  pp.  of  ergere , raise,  erect,  < L.  eri- 
gere,  raise,  pp.  erectus,  >E.  erect,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  1. 
Active  in  vigilance;  watchful;  vigilantly  at- 
tentive. 

Yet  ceaseless  still  she  throve,  alert,  alive. 

The  working  bee,  in  full  or  empty  hive. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

Nothing  is  worth  reading  that  does  not  require  an  alert 
mind*  C.  D.  Warner , Backlog  Studied,  p.  15. 

2.  Moving  with  celerity;  brisk;  active;  nim- 
ble: as,  “an  alert  young  fellow,”  Addison, 
Spectator,  No.  403.  = syn.  1.  Heedful,  wary.— 2 Live- 
ly, agile,  quick,  prompt,  ready,  spry. 

II.  n.  [From  the  phi*,  on  the  alert,  a pleo- 
nastic E.  version  of  the  orig.  It.  phr.  alV  erta : 
see  I.]  An  attitude  of  vigilance;  watch; 
guard:  especially  in  the  phrase  on  or  upon  the 
alert,  upon  the  watch ; on  the  lookout ; guarding 
against  surprise  or  danger:  as,  “the  readiness 
of  one  on  the  alert,”  Dickens. 

He  was  instructed  to  notify  his  officers  to  be  on  the 
alert  for  any  indications  of  battle. 

IT . S.  Grant , Personal  Memoirs,  I.  412. 
alertly  (a-lert' li),  adv.  In  an  alert  manner ; with 
watchful  vigilance;  nimbly;  briskly;  actively, 
alertness  (a-lert 'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  alert ; briskness ; nimbleness ; activity, 
-ales.  [<  L.  -ales,  pi.  of  -alis,  a common  adj. 
suffix:  see  ~al.~\  In  bot.,  a plural  termination  dis- 
tinguishing the  names  of  orders,  a grade  inter- 
mediate between  class  and  family, 
ale-scott,  ale-shott  (al'skot,  al'shot),  n.  [< 
ale  + scot,  also  shot,  payment:  see  scot  and 
shot,  payment.]  A reckoning  to  be  paid  for  ale. 
alese,  n.  See  aleze. 

ale-silver  (al'siFver),  n.  A duty  anciently 
paid  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London  by  the  sellers 
of  ale  within  the  city. 

ale-staket  (al'stak),  n.  A stake  having  a gar- 
land or  bush  of  twigs  at  the  top  of  it,  set  up  as 
a sign  before  an  ale-house. 


A,  arch  ; B,  B,  pilasters;  C,  C,  alettes  (c). 

_ pyj x liuu  UJ.  Lilt? 

lateral  face  between  the  edge  of  the  opening 
and  a semi-column,  pilaster,  or  the  like,  serving 
to  decorate  the  pier.  Also  spelled  allette. 
Aleurites  (al-u-ri'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aAevpiTrjg, 
pertaining  to  aAevpov,  meal,  esp.  wheaten  flour,  < 
aAelv,  grind.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Euphorbiacese.  An  important  species,  A.  Moluocana 
(the  camUeberry-tree),  30  to  40  feet  high,  is  a native  of 
the  Moluccas  and  some  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  tropical  countries  for  its  nuts,  which  abound  in 
oil,  and  when  dried  are  used  by  the  Polynesian  islanders 
as  a substitute  for  candles,  whence  they  are  called  candle - 
nuts  or  candleberries.  The  oil  expressed  from  the  kernels 
dries  rapidly,  and  is  known  as  country  walnut  or  artists’ 
01 ®^teh\uie-oil.  A.  cordata  is  the  Chinese  varnish-tree 
and  the  oil  from  its  seeds  is  used  in  China  in  painting. 

Aleurodes  (al-u-ro'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a/.tvp£>- 
eyg,  like,  flour,  K.  aAevpov,  flour,  -1*  eidog , form.] 
The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Aleu- 
rodidee.  Also  written  Aleyrodes. 

Aleurodidse  (al-u-rod'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,<AfeM- 
rodes  + Ada;.]  A family  of  hemipterous  insects, 
of  the  suborder  Homoplera  and  series  Ditnera 
related  to  the  aphids  and  scale-insects.  These 
insects  are  very  small  and  exceedingly  prolific ; they  have 
large  oval  elytra  and  wings,  held  nearly  horizontal  when 
in  repose ; the  head  is  small,  with  divided  eyes ; the  an- 
tennfe  are  short,  6-join  ted,  with  the  rostrum  2-jointed  [and 
‘“''■S-V'™  S10rb  simple,  with  2-jointed  tarsi  provided 
with  2 claws.  There  are  about  26  nominal  species  of  the 
single  genus  Aleurodes.  A.  proletella  resembles  a small 
wnite  moth  with  a dark  spot  on  each  wing-cover,  and  is 
found  on  celandine,  cabbage,  oak,  etc.  The  larva  is  small. 
Hat,  and  oval  like  a minute  scale  ; the  pupa  is  fixed  and 
inclosed  in  an  envelop. 

aleuromancy  (a-lu'ro-man-si),  n.  [<  F.  aleu- 
romancie,  < Gr.  aAevpop.avreiov,  divination  from 
meal,  < aAevpov,  meal,  + pavrela,  divination.] 
A method  of  divination  by  meal  or  flour,  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients. 

aleurometer  (al-u-rom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  aAevpov, 
flour,  esp.  wheaten  flour,  + perpov,  measure.] 
An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Boland,  about 
1849,  for  ascertaining  the  bread-making  quali- 
ties of  wheaten  flour.  The  indications  depend  upon 
tne  expansion  of  the  gluten  contained  in  a given  quantity  of 
flour  when  freed  of  its  starch  by  pulverization  and  repeated 
washings  with  water. 

aleurone  (a-lu'ron),  n.  [<  Gr.  a?i.evpov,  fine  flour, 

+ -onefi\  The  minute  albuminoid  granules 
(protein)  which  are  found,  in  connection  with 
starch  and  oily  matter,  in  the  endosperm  of  ripe 
seeds  and  the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo.  It  is 
considered  an  inactive  resting  form  of  proto- 
plasm. Also  called  protein-granules. 


aleuronic 

aleuronic  (al-u-ron'ik),  a.  [<  aleurone  + -ic.  ] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  aleurone. 
Aleutian,  Aleutic  (al-e-o'shi-an,  -tik),  a. 
[Named  from  the  inhabitants,  th e Aleuts,  Russ. 
Aleutui .]  , Appellative  of  or  pertaining  to  a group 
of  islands  (the  Aleutian  islands)  separating 
Bering  sea  from  the  northern  Pacific,  nearly  or 
quite  coextensive  with  the  Catherine  archi- 
pelago, extending  from  near  the  southern  point 
of  Kamtchatka  to  the  peninsula  of  Alaska, 
ale- vat  (al'vat),  n.  [<AS.  ealo-fat  = OS.  alo- 
fat:  see  ale  and  vat .]  A vat  in  which  ale  is 
fermented. 

alevin  (al'e-vin),  n.  [<  P.  alevin,  prob.  for  *ale- 
vain,  < OF.  alever,  rear,  < L.  acllevare,  raise, 
< ad,  to,  + levare,  raise.  Cf.  alleve,  alleviate.'] 
The  young  of  any  fish;  especially,  a young 
salmonid  or  clupeid. 

alewt  (a-lu'),  n.  [Var.  of  halloo.]  Outcry; 
howling;  lamentation. 

Yet  did  she  not  lament  with  loude  alew, 

As  women  wont.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Y.  vi.  13. 

ale-washed  (al'wosht),  a.  Steeped  or  soaked 
in  ale. 

And  what  a beard  of  the  general’s  cut  . . . will  do 
among  foaming  bottles  and  ate*washed  wits,  is  wonder- 
ful to  be  thought  on.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 

alewife1  (al'wlf),  n. ; pi.  alewives  (-wivz).  A 
woman  who  keeps  an  ale-house. 

Perhaps  he  will  swagger  and  hector,  and  threaten  to 
beat  and  butcher  an  ale-wife.  Swift , Hrapier’s  Letters. 

alewife2  (al'wif),  n. ; pi.  alewives  (-wivz).  [A 
particular  use  of  alewife 1,  poss.  in  allusion  to 
their  corpulent  appearance  (see  quot.).  The 
form  aloofe,  recorded  in  1678,  said  to  be  the 
Indian  name  of  the  fish,  is  prob.  an  error  for 
alose1,  shad.]  1.  A North  American  fish,  Pomo- 


Alewife  ( Porno  lobus  pseudoharengus ). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

Johns  pseudoharengus,  from  8 to  10  in.  long,  re- 
sembling a small  shad,  but  much  inferior  to  it  as 
food.  It  is  taken  in  large  numbers  with  that  fish. 

Consorting  Herrings  and  the  bony  Shad, 

Big-bellied  Alewives , Macrils  richly  clad 

With  Rain-bow  colours,  the  Frost-fish  and  the  Smelt, 

As  good  as  ever  Lady  Gustus  felt. 

S.  Clarke,  Four  Chief  Plantations  in  America  (1670). 

2.  A name  given  at  Bermuda  to  the  round 
pompano,  Trachynotus  falcatus.  See  pompano . 
* — 3.  A local  English  name  of  the  allice-shad, 
alexanders  (al-eg-zan'derz),  n.  [Also  written 
alisander,  allisander , alisaunder,  < ME.  alisaun- 
dre , < OF.  alisaundre , alisandre ; but  in  AS. 
alexandrie , alexandre,  from  the  ML.  name  Petro- 
sclinum  Alexandrinum , i.  e.,  Alexandrine  pars- 
ley, equiv.  to  P.  Macedonicum,  i.  e.,  Macedonian 
parsley.  ] 1 . The  English  name  of  an  umbellif- 

erous plant,  Smyrnium  Olusatrum.  of  all  the  um- 
bellifers  used  as  vegetables,  this  was  one  of  the  commonest 
in  gardens  for  nearly  fifteen  centuries,  but  it  is  now  aban- 
doned. The  history  of  its  use  can  be  traced  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Theophrastus  mentions  it  as  a medicinal 
plant,  under  the  name  hipposelinon  (horse-parsley),  but 
three  centuries  later  Dioscorides  says  that  either  the  root 
or  the  leaves  might  be  eaten,  which  implies  cultivation. 
In  Latin  (Pliny,  Columella,  etc.)  it  was  called  holus  atrum, 
later  olusatrum,  and  corruptly  olisatrum.  Charlemagne 
commanded  it  to  be  sown  in  his  farms.  The  Italians  made 
great  use  of  it,  under  the  name  macerone.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  tradition  existed  in  England 
that  it  had  been  formerly  cultivated ; later  English  and 
French  horticulturists  do  not  mention  it.  De  Candolle. 
2.  In  North  America,  a name  sometimes  given 
to  the  plant  Thaspium  aureum. 

Alexandrian  (al-eg-zan'dri-an),  a.  [<L.  Alex- 
andria, classical  form  Alexandria , < Gr.  AXegav- 
dpeia,  name  of  the  Egyptian  city  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  < AMgavdpog,  L.  Alexander , 
a man’s  name,  prop,  adj.,  1 defending  men,’  < 
atetjeiv,  ward  off,  defend,  4-  avyp  ( av6p -),  man.] 
1 . Pertaining  to  Alexandria,  an  important  city 
of  Egypt,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
332  b.  c. — 2.  Pertaining  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
—Alexandrian  Codex  ( Codex  Alexandrinus),  an  impor- 
tant manuscript  of  the  Scriptures,  sent  to  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  It  is  written  in  Greek  uncials  on  parch- 
ment, and  contains  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment complete,  except  parts  of  the  Psalpis,  and  almost  all 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  assigned  to  the  fifth  century. 
—Alexandrian  Library,  a celebrated  library  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (323-247  B.  c.),  and  destroyed  about  47  B.  c. 
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A second  or  supplementary  library  in  the  Serapeum  at 
Alexandria  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a mob  of  fanatics  un- 
der the  Patriarch  Theophilus  a.  d.  391 ; a popular  account, 
however,  assigns  its  destruction  to  the  Arabs  in  641. — 
Alexandrian  school,  (a)  A school  of  literature,  science, 
and  philosophy  flourishing  at  Alexandria  under  the  Ptole- 
mies during  the  three  centuries  preceding  the  Christian 
era,  and  continuing  under  the  Roman  empire,  especially 
as  a philosophical  school  in  which  Neoplatonism  was 
the  most  important  element,  down  to  the  final  extinction 
of  paganism  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  (b)  A 
school  of  Christian  philosophy  and  theology  at  Alex- 
andria during  the  first  five  centuries ; especially,  the  cate- 
chetical school  of  Alexandria,  existing  in  that  city  from 
the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  down  to  about  A.  D.  400, 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith, 
and  distinguished  for  the  high  attainments  of  its  instruc- 
tors in  pagan  as  well  as  in  Christian  philosophy  and  liter- 
ature. Among  its  most  famous  directors  were  St.  Clement 
and  Origen.  This  school  was  remarkable  for  its  attempt 
to  accommodate  Greek  philosophy  to  Christianity  and  to 
make  use  of  it  in  Christian  teaching,  thus  antagonizing 
J udaizing  views,  according  to  which  there  was  and  could 
be  nothing  in  common  between  the  two.  In  some  of  its 
forms  it  tended  on  the  one  extreme  to  a philosophic  ration- 
alism, on  the  other  to  an  idealizing  mysticism.  Alexandria 
continued  to  be  the  most  important  center  of  Christian 
theology  down  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.  D.  451. 

Alexandrianism  (al-eg-zan'dri-an-izm),  n. 
The  teachings  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of 
theology,  especially  in  its  distinctive  character- 
istics. See  Alexandrian.  Also  written  Alexan- 
drinism. 

Alexandrine  (al-eg-zan'drin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Alexandrinus,  <.  Alexandria:  see  Alexandrian. ] 
I.  a.  Same  as  Alexandrian,  1. 

For  some  time  a steady  advance  of  science  appeared  to 
be  insured  by  the  labors  of  the  Alexandrine  school. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  263. 
Alexandrine  liturgy,  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark.  See 
liturgy. — Alexandrine  mosaic,  or  opus  Alexandri- 
num, a kind  of  rich  mosaic  in  which  are  used  red  and 
• green  porphyries,  precious  marbles,  enamels,  and  other 
costly  and  brilliant  materials.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus  (A.  d.  222-235),  and  was  used 
for  friezes,  pabels,  etc.,  under  the  later  Roman  empire 

II.  n.  [<  F.  alexandrin : so  called,  it  is  said, 
from  Alexandre  Paris,  an  old  French  poet,  or 
from  poems  written  by  him  and  others  in  this 
meter  on  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great.]  In 
pros.,  an  iambic  hexapody,  or  series  of  six  iam- 
bic feet.  French  Alexandrines  are  written  ill  couplets, 
alternately  aeatalectic  with  masculine  rimes  and  hyper- 
catalectic  with  feminine  rimes.  French  tragedies  are  gen- 
erally composed  in  Alexandrines.  The  cesura  occurs  at 
the  end  of  the  third  foot.  The  second  line  of  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  an  example : 

A needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That,  like  a wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

Pope , Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  356. 

Alexandrinism  (al-eg-zan'drin-izm),  n.  Same 
as  Alexandrianism. 

alexandrite  (al-eg-zan'drit),  n.  [<  L.  Alexan- 
der ( Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia)  + -ife2.] 
A variety  of  chrysoberyl  found  in  the  mica  slate 
+of  the  Ural  mountains, 
alexia  (ft-lek'si-a),  n.  [XL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
tel-ii,  a speaking  (or  reading),  < leyuv,  speak, 
read.]  Inability  to  read,  as  the  result  of  a 
morbid  or  diseased  condition  of  nervous  cen- 
ters not  involving  loss  of  sight ; word-blindness ; 
text-blindness. 

alexipharmact,  alexipharmacalf,  a.  See  alexi - 
pharmic,  alexipharmical. 

alexipharmacumt  (a-lek-si-far'ma-kum),  v. 
[NL.,  < L.  alexipharmaeon:  see  alexipharmic.] 
See  alexipharmic. 

He  calls  steel  the  proper  alexipharmacum  of  this  mal- 
ady. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  417. 

alexipharmic  (a-lek-si-f ar'mik),  a.  and  n.  [The 
final  syllable,  prop,  -ac,  has  been  conformed  to 
the  common  suffix  -ic.  NL.  alexipharmacum,  L. 
alexipharmaeon,  n. ; (.  Gr.  d'Arfiapdp/iaKor,  ward- 
ing off  poison,  acting  as  an  antidote  against  it, 
antidotal;  neuter  as  noun,  aXe^ttjidppaKov  (L. 
alexipharmaeon),  an  antidote,  remedy,  < aMljeiv, 
ward  off,  + tjiappasov,  a poison,  drug,  remedy: 
see  pharmacon,  pharmacy,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Act- 
ing as  a means  of  warding  off  disease ; acting 
as  a remedy;  prophylactic. — 2.  Having  the 
power  of  warding  off  the  effects  of  poison  taken 
inwardly;  antidotal. 

Some  antidotal  quality  it  [the  unicorn’s  horn]  may  have, 

. . . since  not  only  the  bone  in  the  hart,  but  the  horn  of  a 
deer  is  alexipharmick.  Sir  T,  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

II.  n.  An  antidote  to  poison  or  infection, 
especially  an  internal  antidote. 

Finding  his  strength  every  day  less,  he  was  at  last  ter- 
rified, and  called  for  help  upon  the  sages  of  physic  : they 
filled  his  apartments  with  alexipharmics,  restoratives,  and 
essential  virtues.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  120. 

alexipharmical  (a-lek-si-far'mi-kal),  a.  Same 

as  alexipharmic. 

alexipyretic  (a-lek//si-pl-ret'ik),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Gr.  aAel-ew,  ward  off,  + rupcTor,  fever : see 
pyretic.]  In  med.,  same  as  febrifuge. 
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r,  Ale-yard. 
t.  Tricky  Ale-yard. 
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alexiteric  (a-lek-si-ter'ik),  a.  and  it.  [<  Gr. 
a/x^T/Typio ;,  fit  or  able  to  keep  off  or  defend; 
neut.  d/xfigrr/ptov  (sc.  fip/mnov,  — 
drug),  a remedy,  medicine  ; < 
a le^rirr/p,  one  who  keeps  off  or 
defends,  < d'/lfiuv,  keep  off,  de- 
fend. Cf.  alexipharmic.]  I.  a. 

Resisting  externalpoison;  ob- 
viating the  effects  of  venom. 

II.  n.  An  antidote  to  poison 
or  infection,  especially  an  ex- 
ternal application, 
alexiterical  (a-lek-si-ter'i- 
kal),  a.  Same  as  alexiteric. 
ale-yard  (al'yard),  n.  [<  ale 
+ yard1.]  1.  A glass  vessel 
used  as  a measure  of  capacity 
as  well  as  a drinking-glass, 
shaped  like  a much  elongated 
wine-glass,  formerly  in  use 
in  England. — 2.  A glass  ves- 
sel having  the  shape  of  an  elongated  cone,  the 
small  end  communicating  with  a hollow  ball. 

On  drinking  from  it,  as  soon  as  the  air  reaches  the  inside 
of  the  ball  all  the  liquid  contained  in  it  spurts  out  sud- 
denly. Sometimes  called  tricky  ale-yard. 

Aleyrodes,  n.  Same  as  Aleurodes. 
alese,  alese  (a-laz'),  n.  [<  F.  alfize,  formerly 
alese,  alaise,  appar.  < d Vaise,  at  ease : a,  < L.  ad, 
to,  at -,  le,  the;  aise,  > E.  ease,  q.  v.  The  spell- 
ing aleze  may  be  in  simulation  of  le,  breadth, 
as  if  a ‘ spread.’]  A cloth  folded  several  times 
in  order  to  protect  a bed  from  discharges  of 
blood,  etc. 

alfa  (al'fa),  n.  [ Ar.  half  a.]  A name  in  north- 
ern Africa  for  varieties  of  esparto-grass,  Stipa 
tenacissima  and  S.  arenaria,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper. 

alfa-grass  (al'fa-gras),  n.  Same  as  alfa. 
alfalfa  (al-fal'fa),  n.  [Sp.,  formerly  alfalfez, 
*said  to  be  from  Ar.  al-fagfagah,  the  best  sort  of 
fodder.]  The  Spanish  name  of  lucerne,  Medi- 
cago  sativa,  and  the  common  name  under  which 
the  chief  varieties  of  lucerne  are  known  in  the 
western  United  States. 

alfaqui  (al-fa-ke'),  n.  [Sp.,  < Ar.  al-faqih,  < al, 
the,  + faqih,  a doctor  in  theology;  cf.  fiqh, 
theological  learning,  < faqiha,  be  wise.]  A doc- 
tor learned  in  Mussulman  law ; a Mohammedan 
priest. 

A successful  inroad  into  the  country  of  the  unbelievers, 
said  he,  will  make  more  converts  to  my  cause  than  a thou- 
sand texts  of  the  Koran,  expounded  by  ten  thousand  alfa- 
quis. Irving,  Granada,  p.  154. 

No  sooner  had  the  sovereigns  left  the  city,  than  Ximenes 
invited  some  of  the  leading  alfaquies,  or  Mussulman  doc- 
tors, to  a conference,  in  which  he  expounded,  with  all  the 
eloquence  at  his  command,  the  true  foundations  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  errors  of  their  own. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  6. 
alfenid,  alfenide  (al'fe-nid,  -nid  or  -nid),  n. 
[Perhaps  < Sp.  alfeft(ique),  a sugar-paste  (verb 
alfeft-icar,  ice  with  sugar),  + -id,  -ide : see  al- 
phenic.]  Nickel-silver,  thickly  electroplated 
with  pure  silver. 

alferest  (al-fer'es),  n.  [Also  written  alfeerespal- 
ferez,  alfarez,  alfaras,  < Sp.  alferez,  OSp.  Pg. 
alferes,  ensign,  < Ar.  al-faris,  < al,  the,  + fdris, 
horseman,  knight,  ^ far  as,  horse.]  A standard- 
bearer  ; an  ensign ; a comet.  This  term  was  in  use 
in  England  some  time  before  and  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I. 

Commended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends 

For  my  alferes.  Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  i.  1. 

alfet  (al'fet),  n.  [<  ML.  alfetum  (as  defined  be- 
low), < AS.  dlfcet,  wlfcet,  a pot  to  boil  in,  < al, 
tel,  fire  (see  anneal1),  + fait,  a vessel:  see  vat.] 
In  early  Eng.  h ist.,  a vessel  of  boiling  water  into 
which  an  accused  person  plunged  his  arm  as  a 
test  of  his  innocence. 

alfiieria  (al-fi-la-re'a), «.  [Amer.  Sp.,  also  al  fi- 
lar ia,  alfilerilla:  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
the  carpels;  < Sp.  alfiler,  also  alfilel,  Pg.  alfinete, 
a pin,  < Ar.  al-lchill,  a wooden  pin  use'd  for  fas- 
tening garments  (Freytag),  a pin.]  A name 
in  California  for  a European  species  of  Ero- 
dium,  E.  cicutarium,  which  has  become  very 
widely  naturalized.  It  is  a low  herb,  but  a valuable 
forage-plant.  Its  carpels  have  a sharp  point  and  a long 
twisted  beak,  by  the  action  of  which,  under  the  influence 
of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  the  seed  is  buried  in  the  soil 
^.Other  names  for  it  are  pin-clover  and  pin-grass. 

alflleri.Ua,  n.  Same  as  alfiieria. 
alfint  (al'fin),  n.  [<  late  ME.  dlfyn,  alphyn, 
aufyn,  etc.,  < OF.  alfin,  like  ML.  alphinus,  It. 
alfino,  alfido,  alfiere,  alfiero,  < Sp.  alfil,  arfil  = 
Pg.  alfil,  alfir,  < Ar.  al-fil,  the  elephant,  < o?,’the, 
4-  fil,  < Pers.  Hind,  fit,  Skt.  pilu,  elephant,  this 
piece  having  had  orig.  the  form  of  an  elephant.] 
In  chess,  a name  of  the  bishop. 


alfiona 
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Algerine 


alfiona  (al  - fi  - 6 ' nit),  n.  [Mexican  Spanish.] 
An  embiotocoid  fish,  llhacochilus  toxotes, 
with  small  scales,  uniserial  and  jaw  teeth,  and 


Alfiona  ( Rhacochilus  toxotes). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 


lip  free  and  deeply  cut  along  its  margin,  it  is 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  food-fish  of  the 
surf-fish  family,  Fmbiotocidce , and  is  common  along  the 
Californian  coast,  where  it  is  also  called  sprat  and  perch. 

al  fresco  (al  fres'ko).  [It.,  lit.  in  the  cool 
air:  al  for  a il  (<  L .'ad  ilium),  in  the;  fresco, 
cool  or  fresh  air,  < fresco,  cool,  fresh,  < OHG. 
frisc  = E.  fresh:  see  fresh,  fresco .]  In  the 
open  air;  out  of  doors:  as,  to  dine  alfresco. 

Much  of  the  gayety  and  brightness  of  al-fresco  life. 

The  Century , XXVII.  190. 

Such  alfresco  suppers  the  country -gentlemen  of  Italy  ate 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era ! D.  0.  Mitchell , Wet  Days. 

Alfur  (al-for'),  n.  [<  I).  Alfoer,  Pg.  Alfaros,  pi., 
said  to  be  < Ar.  al,  the,  + Pg.  fora  (=  It.  fora, 
fuora,  fuori),  outside  (see  forts -);  the  other 
forms,  Arafuras,  Haraforas,  are,  then,  varia- 
tions.] Same  as  Alfurese,  n.  sing. 

Alfurese  (al-fii-res'  or  -rez'),  n.  and  a.  [See  Al- 
fur.I.  n.  1.  sing,  or  pi.  A member,  or  the 
members  collectively,  of  the  race  of  Alfuros  or 
Alfurs  (also  called  Arafuras,  Haraforas,  etc.), 
a group  of  wild  and  savage  tribes  inhabiting 
Celebes  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, ethnologically  intermediate  between 
the  Malays  and  Papuans  or  Negritos. 


The  Alfurese  are  totally  distinct  from  the  brown  Malay 
and  black  Negrito;  they  are  wild,  savage,  Pagan  head- 
hunters. R.  N.  Oust,  Mod.  Langs.  E.  Ind.,  p.  147. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Alfuros  or  Al- 
furs. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Alfuros  or  Alfurs, 
or  to  their  language. 

Alfuro  (al-fo'ro),  n.  Same  as  Alfurese,  n.  sing. 
alg.  An  abbreviation  of  algebra. 
alga  (al'ga),  n. ; pi.  algal  (-je).  [In,  seaweed.] 
*A  cryptogam  of  the  class  of  Algce. 

Algae  (al'je),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  alga : see  alga.'] 
A division  of  thallogenous  chlorophyllous  cryp- 
togams found  for 
the  most  part  in 
the  sea  (seaweeds) 
or  in  fresh  water. 
They  are  wholly  cellu- 
lar,  though  varying  ex- 
ceedingly in  form  and 
size,  from  a single  mi- 
croscopic or  sometimes 
large  and  branching 
cell,  a shapeless,  jelly- 
like  mass,  or  mere 
string  of  articulations, 
to  forms  with  trunk- 
like stems  and  mem- 
branous laminae  many 
i,  Dictyota  dichotoma:  a,  spore ; b,  feet  in  length.  Nour- 
vertical  view  of  a cystocarp ; c,  vertical  isllllient  is  absorbed  by 
section  of  same,  e,  Plocamium  cocci-  the  surfaoe of  the  plant 

neitrn : f,  tetraspore  ; p,  sticnidium : h,  _ , , , r ’ 

branchlet  with  a cystocarp.  J*®ver  through  roots. 

The  mode  of  propaga- 
tion varies  greatly  in  the  different  orders.  In  many  no 
well-defined  sexual  differences  have  been  discovered,  and 
reproduction  is  carried  on  by  means  of  cell-division  or  by 
non-sexual  spores  (tetraspores,  zoospores).  In  the  highest 
order  there  are  distinct  male  and  female  organs  (antlieridia 
and  oogonia).  The  term  Algce  as  used  by  Linnaeus  and 
early  botanists  included  not  only  seaweeds,  but  also  the 
Hepaticce,  Lichcnes,  and  Characece.  By  Harvey  the  Algce 
were  divided  into  three  groups,  distinguished  chiefly  by 
their  color,  viz. : the  olive-brown,  Melanospermece ; the  red 
or  purple,  Rhodospermece ; and  the  green,  Chlorospermece. 
This  arrangement  has  now  become  nearly  obsolete.  Recent 
authorities  have  proposed  several  different  schemes  of 
classification  for  the  thallophytes  in  general,  in  which 
structure  and  development,  as  well  as  supposed  relation- 
ship, are  taken  into  account,  and  in  which  the  Algce  are 
variously  distributed.  Substantial  agreement  is  not  yet 
reached,  and  the  nomenclature  for  many  of  the  groups  re- 
mains in  a very  unsettled  condition.  It  may,  however,  be 
said  that  the  Algce  are  now  generally  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes,  which,  although  appearing  to  be  based  on 
color,  are  in  reality  purely  morphological,  viz.:  Chloro- 
phyceae,  generally  grass-green  in  color,  though  often  in- 
cluding the  diatoms  (the  Conjugate  may  form  a distinct 
class  or  be  included  in  the  above) ; Characece , the  stone- 
worts;  Phaeophyceae,  those  which  usually  show  some 
shade  of  brown,  generally  marine ; Rhodophyceae,  almost 
universally  red  in  color,  with  few  exceptions  marine; 
Myxophyceae  ( Cyanophycese V usually  blue-green.  Many 
of  the  Algae  are  edible  and  nutritious,  as  carrageen  or 
Irish  moss,  dulse,  laver,  etc.  Many  abound  in  gelatin,  and 


make  a fine  glue  or  substitute  for  isinglass.  Kelp,  iodine, 
^.and  bromine  are  products  of  various  species, 
algal  (al'gal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  alga  + -al.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Algce;  having  the 
nature  of  algae. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Algce  (which  see), 
algaroba,  ».  See  algarroba. 
algarot,  algaroth  (al'ga-rot,  -roth),  n.  [<  F. 
algaroth,  from  the  name  of  the  physician  Al- 
garotus  of  Verona,  Italy  (end  of  16th century).] 
A violently  purgative  and  emetic  white  powder, 
which  falls  when  chlorid  of  antimony  is  dropped 
into  water.  It  is  a compound  of  chlorid  and  oxid 
of  antimony. 

algarovilla  (aFga-ro-vil'a),  n.  See  algarrobilla. 
algarroba  (al-ga-ro'ba), ri.  [Sp.,  < Ar.  al-khar- 
rubah,  the  carob : see  «f-2  and  carob.]  1.  The 
Spanish  name  of  the  carob-tree,  Ceratonia  Sili- 
qua.  See  Ceratonia. — 2.  In  America,  a name 
given  to  the  honey-mesquit,  Prosopis  juliflora, 
andtothe-H ymenwa  Courbaril. — 3.  A substance 
resembling  catechu  in  appearance  and  proper- 
ties, obtained  from  the  La  Plata,  and  containing 
tannin  mixed  with  a deep-brown  coloring  mat- 
ter. Croolcs,  Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico 
Printing,  p.  509.— Algarroba  bean.  See  beant. 

Also  spelled  algaroba. 

algarrobilla  (al^ga-ro-bel'ya),!!.  [S.Amer.  Sp., 
dim.  of  Sp.  algarroba : see  above.]  The  astrin- 
gent resinous  husks  and  seeds  of  several  legu- 
minous trees  or  shrubs  of  South  America,  which 
are  an  article  of  commerce  for  their  value  in 
tanning  and  dyeing.  Ill  Brazil  and  tropical  America 
they  are  tile  produce  chiefly  of  Pithecolobium  parvifolium 
(Inga Martha:  of  some  authors).  In  Chili  and  on  the  west- 
ern coast  they  are  obtained  from  Ccesalpinia  (Balsamo- 
carpum)  bremfolia  and  Prosopis  juliflora.  Also  written 
algarovilla. 

algate,  algates  (al'gat,  al'gats),  adv.  [<  ME. 
algate,  allegate,  alle  gate  ( algates  occurs  in  Chau- 
cer), < al,  all,  + gate,  a way:  see  jrofe2  and.  gait. 
Cf.  alway,  always.]  1.  In  every  direction; 
everywhere ; always ; under  all  circumstances. 
[Obsolete  except  in  the  Scotch  form  a’  gate  or 
o’  gates.] 

Algates  he  that  hath  with  love  to  done, 

Hath  ofter  wo  than  changed  ys  the  inone. 

Chaucer , Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  234. 
2.  In  every  respect;  altogether;  entirely.  [Ob- 
solete and  north.  Eng.  provincial.] 

Una  now  he  algates  must  foregoe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  2. 

3f.  In  any  way ; at  all. 

Fayrer  then  herselfe,  if  ought  algate 
Might  fayrer  be.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  9. 
4f.  By  all  means ; on  any  terms ; at  any  rate. 
As  yow  lyst  ye  maken  hertes  digne ; 

Algates  hem  that  ye  wole  sette  a fyre, 

Thei  dreden  shame  and  vices  thei  resigne. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  24. 

And  therefore  would  I should  be  algates  slain ; 

For  while  I live  his  life  is  in  suspense. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  iv.  60. 

5f.  Notwithstanding;  nevertheless. 

A maner  latin  corrupt  was  hir  speche, 

But  algates  ther-by  was  she  understonde. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  422. 
algazel  (al-ga-zel' ),  n.  [An  early  form  of  gazel , 
after  At.  al-gliazal : see  gazel.  ] A name  formerly 
applied  to  one,  and  probably  to  several,  of  the 
ruminant  quadrupeds  of  eastern  Africa,  etc., 
now  known  as  gazels  and  antelopes,  it  is  vari- 
ously identified,  some  making  it  out  to  be  the  common 
gazel  of  Egypt,  etc .,  Antilope  dorcas  or  Dorcas  gazella; 
others,  the  sasin  or  common  antelope,  Antilope  bezoartica, 
a very  different  animal.  It  is  more  probably  the  first- 
named  species,  or  one  closely  resembling  it. 

Algebar  (al'je-bar),  n.  [Said  to  be  < Ar.  al, 
the,  + gebdr  (Syr.  gaboro),  giant.]  An  Arabic 
and  poetical  name  of  the  constellation  Orion. 

Begirt  with  many  a blazing  star 
Stood  the  great  giant  Algebar , 

Orion,  hunter  of  the  beast ! 

^ Longfelloio,  Occult,  of  Orion, 

algebra  (al'je-bra),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  algeber, 
< F.  algebre  (now  algebre) ; the  present  E.  form, 
like  D.  G-.  Sw.  Dan.  algebra,  Buss,  algebra,  Pol. 
algiebra,  etc.,  follows  It.  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  algebra,  < 
ML.  algebra,  bone-setting,  algebra,  < Ar.  al- 
jabr,  al-jebr  (>  Pers.  al-jabr),  the  redintegration 
or  reunion  of  broken  parts,  setting  bones,  re- 
ducing fractions  to  integers,  hence  Him  al-jabr 
ica’l  muqabalah,  i.  e.,  ‘the  science  of  redintegra- 
tion and  equation  (comparison),’  algebra  (> 
Pers.  al-jabr  wa’l  muqabalah,  Hind,  jabr  o muqa- 
bala,  algebra) : Him,  'ulm,  science,  < 'alama,  know 
(ef.  alem,  alim,  almah ):  al,  the;  jabr,  redinte- 
gration, consolidation,  < jabara , redintegrate,  re- 
unite, consolidate  (=Heb.  gabar,  make  strong) ; 
wa,  and ; ’l  for  al,  the ; muqabalah,  comparison, 
collation,  < qdbala,  confront,  compare,  collate  : 
see  cabala.  The  full  Ar.  name  is  reflected 


in  ML.  “Indus  algebrce  almucgrabaloeque”  (13th 
century),  and  in  early  mod.  E.  “ algiebar  and 
almachabel”  (Dee,  Math.  Prtef.,  6,  a.  d.  1570), 
and  the  second  part  in,  ML.  almucabala,  almaca- 
bala,  algebra.]  1.  Formal  mathematics;  the 
analysis  of  equations;  the  art  of  reasoning 
about  relations,  more  especially  quantitative 
relations,  by  the  aid  of  a compact  and  highly 
systematized  notation.  In  ordinary  algebra  the  re- 
lations between  quantities  are  expressed  by  signs  of  equal- 
ity, addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  etc.  (=,  +,  — , 
x ),  or  by  the  position  of  the  quantities  (as  xy  for  % x y, 
and  x>  for  a:  to  the  y power),  and  the  quantities  themselves 
are  denoted  by  letters.  Quantities  whose  values  are  un- 
known or  are  assumed  to  be  variable  are  denoted  by  the 
last  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  x,  y,  z;  known  or  constant 
quantities  by  a,  b,  c,  etc. ; and  problems  are  solved  by  ex- 
pressing all  the  data  in  the  form  of  equations,  and  then 
transforming  these  according  to  certain  rules.  The  con- 
ceptions of  negative  and  imaginary  quantities  (see  nega- 
tive and  imaginary ) are  employed.  The  term  higher  alge- 
bra usually  means  the  theory  of  invariants.  See  invari- 
ant. Multiple  algebra,  or  n-way  algebra,  introduces  the 
conception  of  units  of  different  denominations,  which  can, 
however,  be  multiplied  together.  Each  such  system  has  a 
multiplication  table  characterizing  it. 

2.  Amy  special  system  of  notation  adapted  to 
the  study  of  a special  system  of  relationship: 
as,  “it  is  an  algebra  upon  an  algebra,”  Sylvester. 
— 3.  A treatise  on  algebra. 

Its  abbreviation  is  alg. 

Boolian  algebra,  a logical  algebra,  invented  by  the  Eng- 
lish mathematician  George  Boole  (1815-64),  for  the  solution 
of  problems  in  ordinary  logic.  It  has  also  a connection 
with  the  theory  of  probabilities. — Logical  algebra,  an 
algebra  which  considers  particularly  lion-quantitative  rela- 
tions.— Nilpotent  algebra,  an  algebra  ill  which  every  ex- 
pression is  nilpotent  (which  see).  — Pure  algebra,  an  alge- 
bra in  which  every  unit  is  connected  with  every  other  by 
^a  definite  relation. 

algebraic  (al-je-bra/ik),  a.  [< algebra  + ~ic ; 
prop.  *algebric  = F.  algebriquef  < NL.  *algebri - 
cus.']  1.  Pertaining  to  algebra. — 2.  Involving 
no  operations  except  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, division,  and  the  raising  of  quan- 
tities to  powers  whose  exponents  are  commen- 
surable quantities  : as,  an  algebraic  equation  or 
expression. — 3.  Relating  to  the  system  of  quan- 
tity which  extends  indefinitely  below  as  well  as 
above  zero.— Algebraic  curve.  See  curve.— Algebraic 
equation,  an  equation  in  which  the  unknown  quantities 
or  variables  are  subjected  to  no  other  operations  than  those 
enumerated  in  definition  2,  above  : as,  7%  y%  -f  ax' I = 6. 
— Algebraic  form.  See  form. — Algebraic  function,  a 
function  whose  connection  with  its  variable  is  expressed 
by  an  algebraic  equation.  Thus,  x and  y,  as  defined  by  the 
above  equation,  are  algebraic  functions  of  one  another.— 
Algebraic  geometry,  a name  given  to  the  application  of 
algebra  to  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems.— Alge- 
braic Sign,  the  sign  + or — which  has  to  be  attached  to  a 
real  number  to  fix  its  value  in  algebra. — Algebraic  space, 
a space  in  which  the  position  of  a point  may  be  uniquely 
defined  by  a set  of  values  of  periodic  algebraic  integrals, 
without  exceptions  which  form  part  of  the  space.— Alge- 
braic sum,  the  sum  of  several  quantities  whose  algebraic 
signs  have  been  taken  into  account  in  adding  them : as, 
the  algebraic  sum  of  +4  and  — 2 is  -f2. 

algebraical  (al-je-bra'i-kal),  a.  1.  Same  as 
algebraic. — 2.  Resembling  algebra;  relating  to 
algebra. 

algebraically  (al-je-bra'i-kal-i),  adv.  By  means 
of  algebra,  or  of  algebraic  processes ; in  an  alge- 
braic manner ; as  regards  algebra, 
algebraist  (al'je-bra-ist),  n.  [<  algebra  + -ist; 
prop.  *algebrist=F.  algebriste  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  alge- 
brista,  < NL.  algebrista.]  One  who  is  versed  in 
the  science  of  algebra.  Also  algebrist. 
algebraize  (al'je-bra-iz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
algebraized,  ppr.  algebraizing.  [<  algebra  + -ize; 
prop . *algebrize.]  To  perform  by  algebra;  re- 
duce to  algebraic  form. 

algebrist  (al'je-brist),  n.  Same  as  algebraist. 
algedo  (al-je'do),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  a a sense 
of  pain,  pain,  suffering,  < akyelv,  feel  bodily  pain, 
suffer.]  In  pathol.,  violent  pain  about  the 
urethra,  testes,  bladder,  perineum,  and  anus, 
caused  by  sudden  stoppage  of  severe  gonorrhea, 
algefacient  (al-je-fa/shient),  a.  [<  L.  algere, 
be  cold,  + facien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  facere,  make.] 
Making  cool;  cooling. 

Algerian  (al-je'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Alge- 
rian, < Algeria  (F.  Algdrie),  the  province,  Algiers 
(F.  Alger  = Sp.  Argel= It.  Algeri),  the  city,  < Ar. 
Al-jezair,  the  city  of  Algiers,  lit.  the  Islands,  < 
al,  the,  +jezair,  pi.  of  jezira,  island.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  city  of  Algiers,  or  to  Algeria  or  its 
inhabitants — Algeriantea.  See  tea. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  French  colony  of 
Algeria;  in  the  north  of  Africa.  The  colony  was 
founded  in  1834,  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  south- 
ward to  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  has  Tunis  and  Morocco 
on  its  east  and  west  frontiers  respectively. 

Algerine  (al-je-ren'),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Argelino 
= It.  Algerino : see  Algerian.]  I,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Algiers  or  Algeria,  or  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Algeria. 


Algerine 
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alien 


II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Al- 
giers or  Algeria,  in  Africa ; particularly,  one 
of  the  indigenous  Berber  or  Arabic  inhabitants 
of  Algiers. — 2.  A pirate:  from  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Algiers  were  formerly  much  addicted 
to  piracy. — 3.  [he.]  A grampus:  because  com- 
mon off  the  coast  of  Algiers. — 4.  [?.  c.]  A 
woolen  material  woven  in  stripes  of  bright  col- 
ors, and  often  with  gold  thread,  generally  too 
loose  and  soft  for  ordinary  wear,  and  made  into 
scarfs,  shawls,  and  the  like, 
algerite  (al'jer  It),  n.  [After  F.  Alger."]  A 
mineral  occurring  in  yellow  to  gray  tetragonal 
crystals  at  Franklin  Furnace,  New  Jersey.  It 
is  probably  an  altered  scapolite. 
algetic  (al-jet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *d/.yr/TiKor, 

< akyelv,  have  pain.]  Produciwj  or  having  re- 
flation to  pain.  * 

algid  (al'jid),  a.  [<  L.  algidus,  cold,  < algere, 
be  cold.]  Cold. — Algid  cholera,  in  pathol.,  Asiatic 
cholera : so  called  from  tlie  fact  that  diminution  of  tem- 
perature is  one  of  its  leading  characteristics. 

algidity  (al-jid'i-ti),  n.  [<  algid  + -ity.]  The 
state  of  being  algid ; chilliness ; coldness, 
algidness  (al'jid-nes),  n.  Same  as  algidity. 
algific  (al-jif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  algificus , < algus,  cold 
(<  algere,  be  cold),  +facere,  make.]  Producing 
cold. 

algist  (al'jist),  n.  [<  L.  alga,  a seaweed,  4-  -ist.] 
A student  of  that  department  of  botany  which 
relates  to  algto  or  seaweeds;  one  skilled  in 
algology. 

algodonite  (al-god'o-nit),  u.  [<  Algodones  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  An  arsenid  of  copper  occurring 
in  steel-gray  masses,  allied  to  domeykite.  It 
is  found  at  the  silver-mine  of  Algodones,  near*  Coquimbo, 
Chili,  and  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region, 
algoid  (al'goid),  a.  [<  L.  alga,  a seaweed,  + 
-aid.]  Resembling  alg®. 

Algol  (al'gol  or  al-gol'),  n.  [Ar.,  the  demon.] 
A pale  star  varying  in  magnitude  from  2.3  to 
4.0  in  a period  of  2.89  days ; /?  Persei. 
algological  (al-go-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  algology  + 
-ical.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  algology, 
algologist  (al-gol'o-jist),  n.  [<  algology  + -i.sh] 
One  who  studies  alga)  or  seaweeds ; one  skilled 
in  algology ; an  algist. 

algology  (al-gol'o-ji),  k.  [<  L.  alga,  a seaweed, 
+ Gr.  -loyla,  < "kkyuv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  A 
branch  of  botany  treating  of  algae ; phycology. 

Algonkian,  Algonquian  (al-gon'ki-an),  a. 
[Also  Algonkin,  Algonquin:  prob.  < Micmae 
algoomeaking,  ‘ at  the  place  of  spearing  fish.’] 
Belonging  to  an  important  anil  widely  spread 
family  of  North  American  Indian  tribes,  form- 
erly inhabiting  the  eastern  coast  from  Labra- 
dor down  through  the  Middle  States,  and 
extending  across  the  Mississippi  valley,  into 
the  Rocky  mountains. 

algor  (al'gfir),  n.  [L.,  < algere,  be  cold.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  an  unusual  feeling  of  coldness;  rigor  or 
f.chill  in  or  at  the  onset  of  fever, 
algorism  (al'go-rizm),  n.  [<  ME.  algorisme, 
aigarism,  etc.,  also  contr.  algrim,  augrim,  etc., 

< OF.  algorisme,  augorisme,  augorime  = Pr.  algo- 
risme = Sp.  alguarismo  (cf.  guarismo,  cipher)  = 
Pg.  It.  algorismo,  < ML.  algorismus  (occasionally 
alclioarismus , etc.),  the  Arabic  system  of  num- 
bers, arithmetic,  < Ar.  al-Khowdrazmi,  i.  e.,  the 
native  of  Khwdrazm  (Khiva),  surname  of  Abu 
Ja’far  Mohammed  ben  Musa,  an  Arabian  math- 
ematician, who  flourished  in  the  9th  century. 
His  work  on  algebra  was  translated  or  para- 
phrased into  Latin  early  in  the  13th  century, 
and  was  the  source  from  which  Europe  derived 
a knowledge  of  the  Arabic  numerals.  His  sur- 
name, given  in  the  Latin  paraphrase  as  Algorit- 
mi,  came  to  be  applied  to  arithmetic  in  much  the 
same  way  that  “Euclid”  was  applied  to  geom- 
etry. The  spelling  algorithm,  Sp.  It.  algoritmo, 
Pg.  algorithmo,  ML.  algorithmus,  etc.,  simulates 
Gr.  apidgdg,  number.]  1.  In  arith.,  the  Arabic 
system  of  notation ; hence,  the  art  of  computa- 
tion with  the  Arabic  figures,  now  commonly 
called  arithmetic. 

If  ever  they  came  to  the  connected  mention  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  it  ought  to  have 
been  a sign  that  they  were  reading  on  algorism  as  distin- 
guished from  arithmetic.  De  Morgan , Arith.  Books,  xix. 

2.  Any  peculiar  method  of  computing,  as  the 
rule  for  finding  the  greatest  common  measure. 
— 3,  Any  method  of  notation  where  the  sym- 
bols form  some  system  of  operative  procedure, 
as,  the  differential  algorism.  Also  algorithm. 
algorismic  (al-go-riz'mik),  a.  [<  algorism  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  algorism;  arithmetical. 
N.  E.  D.  Also  algorithmic. 


algorist  (al'go-rist),  n.  [<  algorism  + -ist.]  A 
computer  with  the  Arabic  figures;  an  arithme- 
tician ; a writer  on  algorism. 


The  Italian  school  of  algorists,  with  Pacioli  at  their 
head,  found  followers  in  Germany,  England,  France,  and 
Spain.  De  Morgan,  Arith.  Books,  xxi. 

algoristic  (al-go-ris'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Arabic  figures.  ’ 

algorithm  (al'go-riTHm),  n.  An  erroneous  form 
of  algorism. 

algorithmic  (al-go-riTH'mik),  a.  1.  Same  as 
algorismic. — 2.  Pertainingto  orusing  symbols 
whiehform  some  system  of  operative  procedure. 


“Symbolic,”  as  I understand  it,  being  almost  exactly 
the  equivalent  of  algorithmic. 

J.  Venn,  Symbolic  Logic,  p.  98. 
Algorithmic  geometry,  Wronski’s  name  for  analytical 
geometry.  Seldom  used  by  writers  of  authority. 

algous  (al'gus),  a.  [<  L.  algosus,  abounding  in 
seaweed,  < alga,  a seaweed : see  alga.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  algee  or  seaweeds; 
abounding  with  seaweed. 

algrim t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  algorism. 

alguazii  (al-gwa-zel'),  n.  [<  Sp.  alguacil,  for- 
merly alguazii,  alvacil,  = Pg.  alguazii,  formerly 
alvazil,  alvacil,  also  alvazir,  alvacir,  an  officer 
of  justice  (cf.  guazil,  governor  of  a sea-town), 
< Ar.  al-wazir,  < al,  the  (see  al-2),  + wazir,  offi- 
cer, vizir:  see  vizir.]  In  Spain,  and  in  regions 
settled  by  Spaniards,  an  inferior  officer  of  jus- 
tice ; a constable. 

The  corregidor  . . . has  ordered  this  alguazii  to  appre- 
hend you.  Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  v.  1. 


There  were  instances  in  which  men  of  the  most  vener- 
able dignity,  persecuted  without  a cause  by  extortioners, 
died  of  rage  and  shame  in  the  gripe  of  the  vile  alguazils 
of  Impey.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 


which  are  somewhat  small  in  scale,  but  fancifully  varied 
and  brilliant  with  color  and  gilding. 

Alhambresque  (al-ham-bresk'),  a.  [<  Alham- 
bra + -esque.]  Resembling  the  Alhambra,  or 
the  style  of  ornamentation  peculiar  to  the  Al- 
hambra. See  Alhambraic. 
alhenna  (al-hen'a),  n.  Same  as  henna. 
alhidade,  n.  See  alidade. 
alias  (a'li-as),  adv.  [L.  alias,  at  auothertime; 
in  post-Augustan  period,  at  another  time  or 
place,  elsewhere,  under  other  circumstances, 
otherwise;  fern.  acc.  pi.  (cf.  E.  else,  a gen. 
sing,  form,  from  same  original)  of  alius,  other: 
see  alien.]  At  another  time ; in  another  place; 
in  other  circumstances ; otherwise,  it  is  used 
chiefly  in  judicial  proceedings  to  connect  the  different 
names  assumed  by  a person  who  attempts  to  conceal  his 
true  name  and  pass  under  a fictitious  one  : thus,  Simpson 
alias  Smith  means  a person  calling  himself  at  one  time 
or  one  place  Smith,  at  another  Simpson. 

alias  (a'li-as),  n. ; pi.  aliases  (-ez).  1.  [<  alias , 
adv.]  An  assumed  name  ; another  name. 

Outcasts. . . . forced  to  assume  every  week  new  aliases 
and  new  disguises.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 

Most  [Moslem]  women  when  travelling  adopt  an  alias. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  420. 

2.  [From  words  in  the  writ,  Sicut  alias  pro:- 
cipimus,  as  we  at  another  time  command.]  In 
law,  a second  writ  or  execution  issued  when 
the  first  has  failed  to  serve  its  purpose.  Also 
used  adjectively : as,  an  alias  execution, 
alibi  (al'i-bi),  adv.  [L.,  elsewhere,  in  another 

Elace,  < alius,  other,  + -hi,  related  to  E.  by,  q.  v.] 
l law,  elsewhere ; at  another  place. 

The  prisoner  had  little  to  say  in  his  defence ; he  endea- 
voured  to  prove  himself  alibi. 

Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull,  ii. 


algum  (al'gum),  n.  [Heb.  ’algum,  in  another 
place  ’almAg  (see  almug),  a word  of  unascer- 
tained origin.]  A tree  mentioned,  along  with 
the  cedar  and  the  fir,  as  sought  for  the  con- 
struction of  Solomon’s  temple.  It  has  been  va- 
riously supposed  to  he  the  pine,  the  deodar,  the 
red  sandalwood,  the  sappan,  etc.  See  almug. 

Send  me  also  cedar  trees,  fir  trees,  aud  algum  trees,  out 
of  Lebanon.  2 Chron.  ii.  8. 

alhacena  (iil-a-tha'na),  n.  [Sp.,  < Ar.  al-liazna, 
the  cupboard.]  A cupboard  or  recess  of  stucco, 
decorated  in  the  Moorish  or  Spanish  style. 
There  iB  a magnificent  specimen  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  London,  of  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century. , 

Alhagi  (al-haj'i),  n.  [NL.,  < Ar.  al-hdj  (Avi- 
cenna), the  camel’s-thorn.]  A genus  of  legu- 
minous plants  of  several  reputed  species,  but 
all  probably  forms  of  one,  ranging  from  Egypt 
and  Greece  to  India.  A.  camclorum  is  a rigid  spiny 
shrub,  the  leaves  and  branches  of  which  exude  a species 
of  manna.  This  is  collected  in  considerable  quantity  in 
Persia  for  food  and  for  exportation  to  India ; camels  are 
very  fond  of  it. 

Alhambraic  (al-ham-bra'ik),  a.  [<  Alhambra 
(<  Ar.  al-hamrd',  lit.  the  red  (house),  with  refer- 
ence to  the  color  of  the  sun-dried  bricks  which 


Court  of  Lions,  Alhambra. 

compose  the  outer  walls,  < al,  the,  + hamrS, 
fem.  of  ahmar,  red)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or 
built  or  decorated  after  tbe  manner  of  the  Al- 
hambra, a Moorish  palace  and  fortress  near 
Granada  in  Spain,  erected  during  the  thirteenth 
and  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  finest  existing  specimen  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture ; iu  the  style  of  the  Alhambra.  The  style 
of  decoration  characteristic  of  the  Alhambra  is  remark- 
able for  the  elaborate  variety  and  complexity  of  its  details, 


alibi  (al'i-bi),  n.  [<  alibi,  adv.]  1 . In  laio,  a plea 
of  having  been  elsewhere  at  the  time  an  offense 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed.  Hence — 2. 
The  fact  or  state  of  having  been  elsewhere  at  tbe 
tim  e specified : as,  he  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi. 
alibility  (al-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  alilnlite,  < L. 
alibilis : see  alible  and  - bility .]  The  capacity  of 
a nutritive  substance  for  absorption ; assimila- 
tiveness. N.  E.  J). 

alible  (al'i-bl),  a.  [<  L.  alibilis,  nutritive,  < alere, 
nourish:  see  aliment.]  Nutritive, 
alicant  (al'i-kant),  ti.  [(.Alicante,  a town  in 
Spain, whence  the  wine  is  exported.]  A strong, 
sweet,  dark-colored  Spanish  wine.  Formerly 
written  aligant,  alligant,  allegant,  etc. 
alichel  (al'i-shel),  n.  [Orig.  a misreading,  in 
a black-letter  book,  of  alicbel,  < Ar.  al-iqbdl,  < 
al,  the,  + iqbdl,  advancement,  progress.]  In 
astrol.,  the  situation  of  a planet  on  or  follow- 
ing an  angle. 

alictisal  (a-lik'ti-zal),  n.  [<  Ar.  al-ittiqal,  < al, 
the,  + ittifdl,  contact,  conjunction  of  planets, 
( leaqala,  join.]  In  astrol.,  the  conjunction  of 
two  planets  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and 
one  overtaking  the  other, 
alicula  (a-lik'u-la),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  ala,  wing, 
perhaps  because  it  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm  (ala).]  In  Eom.  antiq.,  a short  upper  gar- 
ment, like  a cape,  worn  by  hunters,  country- 
men, and  boys. 

alidade  (al'i-dad),  it.  [Also  alidad ;( F.  alidade 
= Sp.  alhidada,  alidada  = Pg.  alidada,  alidade, 
( ML.  alhidada,  ( Ar.  al-'idadali,  the  revolving 
radius  of  a graduated  circle,  < al,  the  (see  al-2), 
+ 'adad,  'adid,  'adud,  the  upper  arm,  which  re- 
volves in  its  socket.]  1.  A movable  arm  pass- 
ing over  a graduated  circle,  and  carrying  a 
vernier  or  an  index:  an  attachment  of  many  in- 
struments for  measuring  angles.  See  cut  under 
sextant. 

The  astrolabe  [used  by  Vasco  da  Gama]  was  a metal  cir- 
cle graduated  round  the  edge,  with  a limb  called  the  al- 
hidada fixed  to  a pin  in  the  centre,  and  working  round 
the  graduated  circle.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  181. 

2.  A straight-edge  carrying  a telescope:  an  at- 
tachment of  the  plane-table  for  transferring  to 
paper  the  direction  of  any  object  from  the  sta- 
tion occupied. 

Also  written  alhidade. 

alie1  (a'li),  v.  t.  [Shetland  dial.,  < Icel.  alan, 
nourish,  = Goth,  alan,  nourish,  grow:  see  all 
and  aliment.]  To  cherish ; nurse ; pet.  Edmond- 
ston,  Shetland  Gloss. 

alie1  (a’li),  n.  [<  aliel,  v.]  A pet;  a favorite. 
Edmondston,  Shetland  Gloss. 
alie2t,  v.  t.  A former  spelling  of  ally1 . 
alien  (al'yen),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
aliene,  alient,  aliant,  alliant,  < ME.  alien,  alyen, 
alyene,  aliente,  aliaunt,  etc.,  < OF.  alien,  allien,  < 
L.  alienus,  belonging  to  another,  < alius,  another, 
akin  to  E.  else.]  I.  a.  1.  Residing  under  an- 
other government  or  in  another  country  than 


alien 

that  of  one’s  birth,  and  not  having  rights  of 
citizenship  in  such  place  of  residence:  as,  the 
alien  population ; an  alien  condition.— 2.  For- 
eign; not  belonging  to  one’s  own  nation. 

The  veil  of  alien  speech. 

0.  W.  Holmes , Chinese  Embassy. 
The  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home. 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn. 

Keats,  Ode  to  Nightingale. 
3.  Wholly  different  in  nature;  estranged;  ad- 
verse ; hostile : used  with  to  or  from. 

■ J1?,6  *hlnS  F?ost  aKen  from  • ■ ■ [the  Protector's]  clear 
intellect  and  his  commanding  spirit  was  petty  persecution. 

Macaulay , Sir  William  Temple! 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  sentiments  so  alien 
to  our  own  way  of  thought. 

J . F.  Clarke , Ten  Great  Religions,  vi. 
Alien  egg,  in  ornith. , the  egg  of  a cuckoo,  cow-bird  or 
other  parasitic  species,  dropped  in  the  nest  of  another 
bird.— Alien  enemy  See  enemy.— Alien  friend.  See 
jnend.  Alien  good,  in  ethics,  a good  not  under  one’s 
own  control.— Alien  water,  any  stream  of  water  carried 
across  an  irrigated  field  or  meadow,  but  not  employed  in 
the  system  of  irrigation.  Imp.  Diet. 

. n'  1*  A foreigner ; one  born  in  or  belong- 
ing to  another  country  who  has  not  acquired 
citizenship  by  naturalization ; one  who  is  not 
a denizen,  or  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a citi- 
I.11  France  a child  born  of  residents  who  are  not 
citizens  is  an  alien.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  Great 
iintain  children  born  and  remaining  within  the  country, 
though  born  of  alien  parents,  are,  according  to  the  better 
opinion,  natural-born  citizens  or  subjects ; and  the  children 
of  citizens  or  subjects,  though  born  in  other  countries,  are 
generally  deemed  natural-born  citizens  or  subjects,  and  if 
they  become  resident  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  resi- 
dent citizens ; but  they  also  may,  when  ol  full  age,  make 
declaration  of  alienage.  See  citizen 
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When  the  Roman  jurists  applied  their  experience  of 
Roman  citizens  to  dealings  between  citizens  and  aliens 
showing  by  the  difference  of  their  actions  that  they  re- 
garded the  circumstances  as  essentially  different,  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  great  structure  which  has  guided 
the  social  progress  of  Europe. 

IF.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  156. 

2.  A stranger.  [Rare.] 

An  alien  to  the  hearts 
Ut  all  the  court,  and  princes  of  my  blood. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

V ho  can  not  have  been  altogether  an  alien  from  the  re- 
searches of  your  lordship.  Landor. 

Alien  Act.  (a)  See  alien  and  sedition  laws , below,  (b) 
An  English  statute  of  1836  (6  and  7 Win.  IV.  c.  11)  provid- 
ing  for  the  registration  of  aliens ; and  one  of  1844  (7  and 
8 Viet.  c.  66)  allowing  aliens  from  friendly  nations  to  hold 
real  and  personal  property  for  purposes  of  residence,  and 
rf11o^^aiien^t?,b^c.°Ine  naturalized,  (c)  An  English  statute 
ofl847  (10  and .11 Viet.  c.  83)  concerning  naturalization.— 
Alien  ana  sedition  laws,  a series  of  laws  adopted  by  the 
United  States  government  in  1798,  during  a controversy 
With  Trance  in  regard  to  which  the  country  was  violently 
agitated.  They  included  three  alien  acts,  the  second  and 
most  famous  of  which  (1  Stat.  570)  conferred  power  on  the 
President  to  order  out  of  the  country  such  aliens  as  he 
might  reasonably  suspect  of  secret  machinations  against 
the  government  or  judge  dangerous  to  its  peace.  It  ex- 
pired by  limitation  in  two  years.  The  sedition  law  was  a 
stringent  act  against  seditious  conspiracy  and  libel,  chiefly 
aimed  at  obstructive  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  gov- 
ernment  and  libelous  or  seditious  publications  in  regard 
to  them.  These  laws  had  little  effect  besides  that  of  over- 
f or  them  ^ Federal  party’  which  was  held  responsible 

yen)>  v‘  t.  [<  ME.  alienen , alyenen,  < 
OP.  aliener , mod.  F.  aliener  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
alienar  = It.  alienare,  < L.  alienare,  make  alien, 
estrange,  < alienus , alien:  see  alien , a.]  1.  To 
transfer  or  convey  to  another;  make  over  the 
possession  of:  as,  to  alien  a title  or  property. 
In  this  sense  also  written  aliene. 


alienage  (al'yen-aj),  n.  [<  alien  + -age.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  an  alien ; the  legal  standing 
of  an  alien. 

Why  restore  estates  forfeitable  on  account  of  alienage  ? 

Story. 

I do  hereby  order  and  proclaim  that  no  plea  of  alienage 
will  be  received,  or  allowed  to  exempt  from  the  obligation 
imposed  by  the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress  any  person  of 
foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  370. 
2.  The  state  of  being  alienated  or  transferred 
to  another;  alienation.  [Rare.] 

« Pr<iy^.ces  were  treated  in  a far  more  harsh  manner 
than  the  Italian  states,  even  in  the  latter  period  of  their 
alienage.  ~ Brougham. 

alienate  (al'yen-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  alien- 
atea,  ppr.  alienating.  [<  L.  alienatus,  pp.  of 
alienare,  make  alien,  estrange:  see  alien , v .] 
1.  To  transfer  or  convey,  as  title,  property,  or 
other  right,  to  another:  as,  to  alienate  lands 
or  sovereignty. 

He  must  have  the  consent  of  the  electors  when  he  would 
alienate  or  mortgage  anything  belonging  to  the  empire. 

Goldsmith.  Seven  Years'  War,  iv. 
Led  blindfold  thus 

By  love  of  what  he  thought  his  flesh  and  blood 
lo  alienate  his  all  in  her  behalf. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  117. 
?.•  To  rePel  or  turn  away  in  feeling;  make  in- 
different or  averse,  where  love  or  esteem  be- 
fore subsisted;  estrange:  with  from  before  the 
secondary  object. 

He  [Pausanias]  alienated,  by  his  insolence,  all  who  might 
have  served  or  protected  him. 

Macaulay,  Mitford's  Greece. 
The  recollection  of  his  former  life  is  a dream  that  only 
the  more  alienates  him  from  the  realities  of  the  present. 

Is.  Taylor. 

= Syn.  1.  To  deliver  over,  surrender,  give  up.— 2 To  dis- 

affect. 

alienate  (al'yen-at),  a.  and  n.  K L.  alienatus , 
pp.  as  above,  in  the  pp.  sense.]  I.  a.  In  a state 
of  alienation;  estranged. 

0 alienate  from  God,  O spirit  accursed ! 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  877. 

The  Whigs  are  . . . wholly  alienate  from  truth. 

tt  i * i.  Swift,  Misc. 

IJL.t  n.  A stranger;  an  alien. 

Whosoever  eateth  the  lamb  without  this  house,  he  is  an 
alienate.  Stapleton,  Fortresse  of  the  Faith,  fol.  148. 

alienated  (al'yen-a-ted),  p.  a.  Mentally  astrav ; 
^demented.  3 

alienation  (al-yen-a'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  alyenacion, 

‘ cyon , < OF.  alienation,  < L.  alienatio(n-),  < alie- 
nare, pp.  alienatus , alien : see  alien,  v.,  and  alien- 
ate,  v.~\  The  act  of  alienating,  or  the  state  of 
being  alienated,  («)  In  law,  a transfer  of  the  title  to 
property  by  one  person  to  another,  by  conveyance,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  inheritance.  A devise  of  real  pronertv  is 
regarded  as  an  alienation. 

In  some  cases  the  consent  of  all  the  heirs,  collateral  as 
well  as  descendant,  had  to  be  obtained  before  an  aliena- 
tion could  be  made. 

D.  W.  Ross,  German  Land-holding,  p.  74. 

(b)  The  diversion  of  lands  from  ecclesiastical  to  secular 
ownership. 


alight 

alienee  (al-yen-e'),  n.  [<  alien,  v.,  + -eel.]  One 
to  whom  tbe  title  to  property  is  transferred : as, 
it  the  alienee  enters  and  keeps  possession/’ 
Blackstone. 

aliener  (al'yen-er),  n.  Same  as  alienor. 
tv  "house  (al'yen-hous),  n.  Formerly,  in 
England,  a priory  or  other  religious  house  be- 
longing to  foreign  ecclesiastics,  or  under  their 
control.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  459. 
alienigenate  (al-yen-ij'e-nat),  a.  [X  L.  alieni - 
genus,  foreign-born  (<  alienus,  foreign,  alien,  + 
-genus,  -bom),  + -ate*-.]  Alien-born.  B.C.Win- 
throp. 

alienism  (al'yen-izm),  »:  [<  alien  4-  -ism.]  1. 

I he  state  of  being  an  alien. 

The  law  was  very  gentle  in  the  construction  of  the  dis- 
ability of  alienism.  Chancellor  Kent. 

2.  The  study  a^d  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
eases. 

alienist  (al'yen-ist),  n.  [<  alien  + -ist.]  One 
engaged  in  the  scientific  study  or  treatment  of 
mental  diseases. 

• tJohn  Locke]  looked  at  insanity  rather  too  superft- 
cially  for  a practical  alienist.  P 

E.  C.  Mann,  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  114. 

alienor  (al'yen-or),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  alienour. 

I A_b . alienor , alienour  = OF.  alieneur,  < ML. 
alienator : see  alienator .]  One  who  transfers 
property  to  another.  Also  written  aliener. 
aliethmoid  (al-i-eth'moid),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  ala 
a wing,  + E.  ethmoid .]  I.  n.  The  lateral  part 
or  wing  of  the  ethmoidal  region  of  the  orbito- 
nasal cartilage  in  the  skull  of  an  embryonic 


The  word  alienation  has  acquired  since  the  Reformation 
the  almost  distinctive  meaning  of  the  diversion  of  lands 
from  ecclesiastical  or  religious  to  secular  ownership. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 
(c)  A withdrawing  or  an  estrangement,  as  of  feeling  or 
the  affections.  & 

Bacon. 


Alien  the  gleabe,  intaile  it  to  thy  loines. 

Marston,  What  You  Will,  ii.  1. 
• tll€hson  a{,en  lands,  and  then  repurchase  them  again 
m fee,  the  rules  of  descents  are  to  be  observed,  as  if  he 
were  the  original  purchaser. 

Sir  M.  Hale , Hist.  Common  Law  of  Eng. 

Had  they,  like  him  [Charles  I.],  for  good  and  valuable 
consideration,  aliened  their  hurtful  prerogatives  ? 

Macaulay,  Couv.  between  Cowley  and  Milton. 
2.  To  make  averse  or  indifferent ; turn  the  af- 
fections or  inclinations  of ; alienate ; estrange. 

. Tbe  P?’ince  was  totally  aliened  from  all  thoughts  of  or 
inclination  to,  the  marriage.  Clarendon. 

Poetry  had  not  been  aliened  from  the  people  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Upper  House  of  vocables  alone  entitled 
to  move  in  the  stately  ceremonials  of  verse. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  157. 

a-lienability  (al^yen-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  alienable, 
alter  F.  alienabxlite .]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  alienable ; the  capacity  of  being  alienated 
or  transferred. 

The  alienability  of  the  domain.  Burke,  Works,  III.  316. 

amenable  (al'yen-a-bl),  a.  [<  alien,  v„  + -able, 
alter  h . alienable .]  That  may  be  alienated; 
capable  of  being  sold  or  transferred  to  another : 
as,  land  is  alienable  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state. 


Alienation  of  heart  from  the  king. 

Y e keep  apart  when  we  have  quarrelled,  express  our- 
seives  in  well-bred  phrases,  and  in  this  way  preserve  a 
dignified  alienation.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  5. 

She  seemed,  also,  conscious  of  a cause,  to  me  unknown 
for  the  gradual  alienation  of  my  regard. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  471. 

(d)  Deprivation,  or  partial  deprivation,  of  mental  faculties  • 
derangement ; insanity.  * 

..If  a P.e/son  of  acknowledged  probity  and  of  known  pu- 
rity  of  life  were  suddenly  to  do  something  grossly  immoral 
and  it  were  impossible  to  discover  any  motive  for  his 
strange  and  aberrant  deed,  we  should  ascribe  it  to  an 
alienation  of  nature,  and  say  that  he  must  be  mad. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  10. 

alienation-office  (al-yen-a'shqn-of//is),  n.  An 
office  in  London,  at  which  persons  resorting  to 
the  judicial  processes  of  fine  and  recovery  for 
the  conveyance  of  lands  were  required  to  pre- 
sent their  writs,  and  submit  to  the  payment  of 
fees  ealled  the  prefine  and  the  postfine. 
a|}?n?^r  (al'yen-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  alienateur,  < 
ML.  * alienator,  < L.  alienare,  pp.  alienatus,  alien- 
ate: see  alien,  v .]  1.  One  who  alienates  or 

transfers  property.—  2.  A thief.  [Humorous.] 

i 0ne  like  Elia»  whose  treasures  are  rather  cased  in 
leather  covers  than  closed  in  iron  coffers,  there  is  a class 
of  alienators  more  formidable  than  that  which  I have 
touched  upon ; I mean  your  borrowers  of  books. 

Lamb,  Two  Races  of  Men. 
aliene  (al-yen'),  v.  t.  Same  as  alien,  1. 


The  hinder  region  or  aliethmoid  is  the  true  olfactory  re- 
E10‘l:  W.  K.  Parker. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  tbe  aliethmoid:  as,  the 
aliethmoid  region;  an  aliethmoid  cartilage, 
alietyt  (a-li'e-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  alietas,  < L.  alius, 
other.]  The  state  of  being  different;  otherness, 
alifet  (aJif')>  adv.  [Appar.  < + life,  as  if  for 

Lis  one’s  life,’  but  perhaps  orig.  due  to  lief.] 

A clean  instep, 

And  that  I love  alife ! 

_ Fletcher,  M.  Thomas,  ii.  2. 

aliferous  (a-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  ala,  wing,  4- 
ferre  = Et.  bear^.~\  Having  wings, 
aliform  (al'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  ala,  wing,  + - for - 
mis,  (.forma,  shape.]  Having  the  shape  of  a 
wing  or  wings : in  anat.,  applied  to  the  ptery- 
goid processes  and  the  muscles  associated  with 
them.  See  pterygoid.  [Bare.] 
aligantf  (al'i-gant),  n.  An  old  form  of  alicant. 
aligerous  (a-lij  e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  aliger.  bearing 
wings,  < ala,  wing,  + gcrere,  bear.]  Having 
wings.  ° 

alight H (a-lit'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  aligliten,  alygliten, 
aligten,  abjgten,  alihten,  alyhten,((  1)  AS.  dlilitan 
(UHL.  arlmhtan,  MUG.  erliuhten,  G.  erleuchten), 
light,  illuminate,  < d-,  E.  a- 1,  + lihtan,  E.  light  1, 
i>.;  (2)  AS.  onlihtan,  light,  illuminate,  < on-,  E. 
?:,  > + u,¥an>  E;  u9ht\  v. ; (3)  AS.  gelthtan,  ge- 
lyhtan,  light,  give  light  to,  illuminate,  intr.  be- 
come light,  < ge-,  E.  o-6,  + lihtan,  E.  light!  v. : 
see  o-i,  a-2,  o-6(  and  UgM\  v.,  and  cf.  aUghten l, 
enlighten,  lighten 1;  see  also  alight 1,  p.  o.]  1 

To  light;  light  up;  illuminate.— 2.  To  set  light 
to;  light  (a  fire,  lamp,  etc.). 

Having  . . . alighted  his  lamp. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote.  (N.  E.  D.) 

P-  a.,  or  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 

[ .n  alist’  aliht  (earlymod.  E.  alighted), 

( AS.  *alihted,  pp.  of  alihtan,  E.  alight 1,  v. , q.  v. ; 
but  now  regarded  as  parallel  to  afire,  ablaze, 
etc.,  < o3  + light 1,  «.]  Provided  with  light; 
lighted  up ; illuminated. 

The  chapel  was  scarcely  alight. 

Thackeray,  Four  Georges  (1862),  p.  169.  (N.  E.  D.) 

Set 

The  lamps  alight,  and  call 
For  golden  music.  Tennyson,  Ancient  Sage. 
alight2t  (a-lit/),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  aligliten,  alizten, 
alihten , ( AS.  gelihtan  (=  OHG.  gelihten),  lighten, 
mitigate,  < ge-,  E.  a- 6,  + lihtan,  E.  light2,  v. : see 
0-6,  light 2,  v.,  and  cf.  aligliten2,  lighten2.]  To 
make  light  or  less  heavy;  lighten;  alleviate. 

She  ivende  to  alyght  her  euylle  and  her  synne. 

Caxton,  G.  de  la  Torn-.  (JV.  E.  D.) 
alight3  (a-lit'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  alighted  (obs. 
pp.  alight),  ppr.  alighting.  [<  ME.  aUghten, 
alygliten,  aligten,  alygten,  < (1)  AS.  alihtan  (oc- 
curring but  once,  in  a gloss:  “Dissilio,  Ic  of 
alihte, ’’lit.  ‘I  alight  off’),  < a-,  E.  o-i,  + lihtan, 

E.  light3;  (2)  AS.  gelihtan,  alight,  dismount, 
come  down,  < ge-,  E.  o-6,  + lihtan,  E.  light3:  see 
o-i,  o-6,  and  light3,  and  cf.  aligliten3  and  light- 
ew3.]  1.  To  get  down  or  descend,  as  from 

horseback  or  from  a carriage ; dismount. 
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We  pass’d  along  the  coast  by  a very  rocky  and  rugged 
way,  which  forc'd  us  to  alight  many  times  before  we  came 
to  Havre  de  Grace.  Evelyn , Diary,  March  23,  1644. 

2.  To  settle  or  lodge  after  descending:  as,  a bird 
alights  on  a tree ; snow  alights  on  a roof. 

Truly  spake  Mohammed  el  Damiri,  “Wisdom  hath 
alighted  upon  three  things  — the  brain  of  the  Franks,  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  tongues  of  the  Arabs.” 

R.  F.  Burton , El-Medinah,  p.  333. 

Whether  insects  alight  on  the  leaves  by  mere  chance,  as 
a resting-place,  or  are  attracted  by  the  odour  of  the  secre- 
tion, I know  not.  Darwin , Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  17. 

3.  To  fall  (upon);  come  (upon)  accidentally, 
or  without  design ; light : as,  to  alight  on  a par- 
ticular passage  in  a book,  or  on  a particular 
fact ; to  alight  on  a rare  plant. 

alighten^  (a-li'tn),  v.  t.  [<  alight1  + -enl.  Cf. 

lighten 1,  enlighten .]  To  make  light ; illuminate. 
alighten2t  (a-li'tn),  v.  t.  [<  alight 2 + -en1.  Cf. 
lighten 2.]  'To  make  light  or  less  heavy;  re- 

duce the  weight  or  burden  of ; lighten. 
alighten3t  (a-li'tn),  v.  i.  [<  alight3  + -en1.  Cf. 
lighten3.']  To  alight;  dismount, 
align,  alignment,  alignement.  See  aline?, 
alinement. 

aligreek  (al-i-grek'),  n.  [Corruption  of  F.  a 
la  grecque,  or  It.  alia  greca,  in  the  Greek  (fash- 
ion).] Same  as  d-la-grecque.  [Rare.] 
alike  (a-lik'),  a.  [<  ME.  alike,  alyke,  and  assib- 
ilated  alyclie,  aleche,  with  prefix  a-  repr.  both 
a-6  and  a-2,  the  earlier  forms  being — (1  )ilik, 
Hike,  ylike,  ylyjc,  ylyke,  elik,  and  assihilated 
ilich,  iliche,  ylich,  yliche,  yleche,  earliest  ME. 
gelic,  < AS.  gelic  — OS.  gilik  = OFries.  gelik, 
usually  lik,  = OD.  ghelijek,  D.  gelijk  = OHG. 
galih,  gilih,  gelih,  glih,  MHG.  gelich,  glich,  G. 
gleich  = Icel.  gliler,  mod.  likr  = Sw.  lik  = Dan. 
Kgr  = Goth.  galeiks,  like,  similar,  alike,  lit.  ‘hav- 
ing a corresponding  body  or  form,’  < ga-  (=  AS. 
ge-),  together,  indicating  collation  or  compari- 
son, + leik  = AS.  lie,  E.  like 1,  lieh  (in  comp,  like- 
wake  = lich-walce,  lich-gate,  q.  v.),  body;  (2) 
alike,  alyke  (in  adv.  also  alike,  olyke),  earlier 
with  prefix  an-,  accented,  anlike,  anlyke,  and 
assihilated  anlich,  onlich,  < AS.  anlic,  onlic  = 
OD.  aenlijck  = OHG.  *analih,  anagilih,  MHG. 
anelich,  G.  dhnlich  = Icel.  alikr  = Goth.  *ana- 
leiks  (in  adv.  analeiko),  like,  similar,  lit.  ‘on-ly,’ 
having  dependence  on,  relation  to,  similarity 
to,  < ana  (AS.  an,  on,  E.  on)  + -leiks,  AS.  -lie, 
E.  -ly1,  a suffix  used  here  somewhat  as  iu  other 
relational  adjectives  (Goth,  swaleiks,  AS.  swile, 
Sc.  sic,  E.  such,  Goth,  liwileiks,  hweleiks,  AS. 
hwilc,  Sc.  whilk,  E.  which,  etc.),  being  the  noun, 
Goth,  leik,  AS.  lie,  body,  used  as  a relational 
suffix.  That  is,  E.  alike  represents  ME.  alike, 
Hike,  AS.  gelic,  with  prefix  ge-  and  accented 
base  lie,  mixed  with  or  having  absorbed  ME. 
alike,  olike,  anlike,  AS.  anlic,  with  accented  base 
cm,  on ,'  and  suffix  -lie.  The  adv.  alike  follows 
the  adj.  The  adj.  like  is  not  orig.,  hut  merely  a 
mod.  abbrev.  of  alike,  the  latter  form  remaining 
chiefly  in  the  predicative  use ; there  is  no  AS. 
adj.  *lic,  as  commonly  cited.  See  a-3,  a-2,  and 
like1,  like2,  like3.]  Having  resemblance  ’or 
similitude;  similar;  having  or  exhibiting  no 
marked  or  essential  difference.  Alike  is  now  only 
archaically  used  attributively,  and  is  regularly  predicated 
of  a plural  subject.  It  was  also  formerly  used  iu  phrases 
where  the  modern  idiom  requires  like.  See  like  1. 

■The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee. 

Ps.  cxxxix.  12. 

In  birth,  in  acts,  in  arms  alike  the  rest. 

Fairfax , tr.  of  Tasso. 

His  (Clifford’s]  associates  were  men  to  whom  all  creeds 
and  all  constitutions  were  alike. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple, 
alike  (a-lik'),  adv.  [<  ME.  alike,  alyke,  and  as- 
sihilated aliche,  alyclie,  with  prefix  a-  repr.  both 
a- 6 and  a-2,  the  earlier  forms  being  — (1)  Hike, 
ylike,  ylyke,  elike,  elyke,  assihilated  iliche,  ilyche, 
yliche,  ylyche,  cliche,  earliest  gelice,  < AS.  gelice 
= OS.  giliko  = OFries.  .like,  lik  = OD.  ghelijek, 
D.  gelijk  ==  OHG.  gilicho,  glicho,  MHG.  geliche, 
gliche,  glich.  Or.  gleich  = Icel.  glika,  mod.  lika  — 
Sw.  lika  = Dan.  lige  = Goth,  galeiko,  adv. ; (2) 
alike,  alyke,  olike,  olyke,  earlier  with  prefix  an-, 
accented  ( * anlike  not  recorded  as  adv.),  < AS. 
anlice  — G.  dhnlich  = Icel.  alika  = Goth,  ana- 
leiko, adv.,  the  forms  being  like  those  of  the  adj., 
with  the  adverbial  suffix,  Goth.  -6,  AS.  -e.  The 
adv.  like  is  not  orig.,  but  merely  a mod.  abbrev. 
of  alike,  adv.  See  alike,  a.]  In  tbe  same  man- 
ner, form,  or  degree;  in  common;  equally;  both. 

The  highest  heaven  of  wisdom  is  alike  near  from  every 
point,  and  thou  must  find  it,  if  at  all,  by  methods  native 
to  thyself  alone.  Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

Inexperienced  politicians  . . . conceived  that  the  theory 
of  the  Tory  Opposition  and  the  practice  of  Walpole’s 
Government  were  alike  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  liberty.  Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 


alike-mindedt  (a-lik'mm//ded),  a.  Having  the 
same  mind ; like-minded.  Bp.  Hall,  Remains, 

p.  82. 

alim  (a'lem),  n.  [Ar.  'dlim,  'alim,  learned,  < 
'alama,  know.  Cf.  alem,  almali.]  Among  Mo- 
hammedans, a learned  man ; a religious  teacher, 
such  as  an  imam,  a mufti,  etc. 


The  calling  of  an  Alim  is  no  longer  worth  much  in  Egypt. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  93. 

Alima  (al'i-ma),  n.  [NL.,  for  Halima,  < Gr. 
aligog,  of  the  sea.]  A spurious  genus  of  crus- 
taceans, representing  a stage  of  stomatopodous 
crustaceans,  for  which  the  term  is  still  in 
use. 


In  the  Alima  type  of  development  [of  Stomatopoda],  it 
seems  that  the  young  leaves  the  egg  in  nearly  the  Alima 
form,  and  in  the  youngest  stage  known  the  six  appendages, 
eight  to  thirteen,  are  absent,  although  three  of  the  cor- 
responding segments  of  the  body  are  developed. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  66. 
aliment  (al'i-ment),  n.  [<  late  ME.  aliment,  < 
F.  aliment,  < L ."aliment-urn,  food,  < alere,  nour- 
ish, = Goth,  alan,  he  nourished,  aljan,  nourish, 
fatten,  = Icel.  ala,  beget,  hear,  nourish,  sup- 
port; of.  alie  1,  and  ait,  all,  and  old.]  1.  That 
which  nourishes  or  sustains;  food;  nutriment; 
sustenance ; support,  whether  literal  or  figura- 
tive. 


Those  elevated  meditations  which  are  the  proper  all. 
rmnt  of  noble  souls.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  30. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  the  sum  paid  for  support  to 
any  one  entitled  to  claim  it,  as  the  dole  given 
to  a pauper  by  his  parish. 


The  aliment  was  appointed  to  continue  till  the  majority 
or  marriage  of  the  daughters.  Erskine,  Institutes. 


aliment  (al'i-ment),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  aUmentare, 
< L.  alimentum : see  aliment,  n.]  J..  To  furnish 
with  means  of  sustenance ; purvey  to ; support : 
generally  in  a figurative  sense : as,  to  aliment 
a person’s  vanity. 

And  that  only  to  sustain  and  aliment  the  small  frailty 
of  their  humanity.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Babelais,  ii.  31. 


2.  In  Scots  law,  to  maintain  or  support,  as  a 
person  unable  to  support  himself : used  espe- 
cially of  the  support  of  children  by  parents,  or 
of  parents  by  children. 

alimental  (al-i-men'tal),  a.  [<  aliment  + -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  aliment;  supplying  food; 
having  the  quality  of  nourishing;  furnishing 
the  materials  for  natural  growth : as,  chyle  is 
alimental ; alimental  sap. 

alimentally  (al-i-men'tal-i),  adv.  In  an  ali- 
mental manner;  so  as  to  serve  for  nourishment 
or  food. 

alimentariness  (al-i-men'ta-ri-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  alimentary,  or  of  supplying 
nutriment. 

alimentary  (al-i- 
men'ta-ri),  a.  [< 

L.  aiimentarius, 

< alimentum.,  ali- 
ment : see  ali- 
ment.] 1.  Per- 
taining to  ali- 
ment or  food ; 
having  the  quali- 
ty of  nourishing : 
as,  alimentary  par- 
ticles.— 2.  Hav- 
ing an  apparatus 
for  alimentation, 
and  consequent- 
ly able  to  feed. 

Huxley.  [Rare.] 

— 3.  Concerned 
with  the  function 
of  nutrition:  as, 
alimentary  pro- 
cesses. — Alimen- 
tary canal,  in  a not. 
and  zool.,  the  diges- 
tive sac,  tract,  or  tube 
of  any  animal;  the 
viscerdl  or  intestinal 
cavity;  the  canal  of 
the  enteron,  in  any 
condition  of  the  lat- 
ter, from  the  simplest 
form  of  archenteron 
to  the  most  complex 
of  its  ultimate  modi- 
fications. In  its  sim- 
ple,st  form  it  is  merely 
the  cavity  of  a two- 
layered germ,  or  gas- 
trula,  lined  with  hy- 
poblastic  cells  — a 
mere  sac,  the  mouth 
and  anus  being  one. 

With  increasing  com- 
plexity of  structure, 
and  especially  by  the 
formation  of  an  out- 


Alimentary  Canal  in  Man. 
i,  superior  turbinated  bone  ; 2,  middle 
turbinated  bone  ; 3,  opening  of  the  nasal 
duct ; 4,  inferior  turbinated  bone ; 5,  5, 
pharynx  ; 6,  opening  of  Eustachian  tube  ; 
7,  uvula ; 8,  tongue ; 9,  tonsil ; 10,  epiglot- 
tis; 11,  esophagus;  12,  cardiac  portion 
(left  side)  of  stomach;  13,  fundus  of 
stomach ; 14,  pylorus  (right  side  of  stom- 
ach), resting  on  right  lobe  of  liver,  partly 
shown  in  outline ; 15,  transverse  colon ; 
16,  duodenum ; 17,  ascending  colon ; 18, 
ileum ; 19,  jejunum  ; 20,  caecum  ; 21,  sig- 
moid flexure  of  colon ; 22,  beginning  of 
rectum ; 23,  fundus  of  urinary  bladder. 


alinasal 

let  (anus)  distinct  from  the  inlet  (mouth),  the  alimentary 
canal  assumes  more  definitely  the  character  of  a special 
gastric  or  digestive  cavity,  which  may  remain  in  open  com- 
munication with  a general  body-cavity,  or  become  shut  off 
therefrom  as  an  intestinal  tube.  The  latter  is  its  char- 
acter in  all  the  higher  animals,  in  which,  moreover,  the 
canal  acquires  various  specializations,  as  into  gullet,  stom- 
ach, intestine,  etc.,  becomes  variously  complicated  or  con- 
voluted, has  special  ramifications  and  annexes,  etc.  In 
those  animals  which  develop  an  umbilical  vesicle,  or  this 
and  an  amnion  and  allantois,  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  primitively  continuous  with  that  of  the  vesicle  and 
with  the  allantoic  cavity.—  Alimentary  debt,  in  Scots 
law,  a debt  incurred  for  necessaries  or  maintenance.—  Ali- 
mentary  fund,  in  Scots  law,  a fund  set  apart  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  giver  for  an  aliment  to  the  receiver.  If  the 
amount  of  it  is  not  unreasonable  in  view  of  the  rafik  of 
the  receiver,  it  cannot  be  seized  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
claims  of  creditors.— Alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
that  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  alimentary  canal, 
serving,  with  its  various  follicles,  annexed  glands,  and  lac- 
teals,  the  purpose  of  digesting  and  absorbing  aliment. 

alimentation  (aPi-men-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  ali- 
mentation , < ML.  alimentatio(n-),  < alimentare , 
pp.  alimentatus,  provide,  aliment:  see  aliment , 
v.]  1.  The  act  or  power  of  affording  nutri- 

ment. 

The  accumulation  of  force  may  be  separated  into  ali- 
mentation and  aeration.  H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 56. 

2.  The  state  or  process  of  being  nourished ; 
mode  of,  or  condition  in  regard  to,  nourish- 
ment. 

Derangements  of  alimentation , including  insufficient 
food,  and  morbid  states  of  the  lymphatic  and  blood-glands. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  38. 

3.  The  providing  or  supplying  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

The  alimentation  of  poor  children  . . . was  extended  or 
increased  by  fresh  endowments. 

Merivale,  Roman  Empire,  VIII.  193. 

Ceasing  by  and  by  to  have  any  knowledge  of,  or  power 
over,  the  concerns  of  the  society  as  a whole,  the  serf-class 
becomes  devoted  to  the  processes  of  alimentation,  while 
the  noble  class,  ceasing  to  take  any  part  in  the  processes 
of  alimentation , becomes  devoted  to  the  co-ordinated 
movements  of  the  entire  body  politic. 

11.  Spencer , Univ.  Prog.,  pp.  405-6. 

alimentative  (al-i-men'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  ML.  ali- 
mentatus, pp.  of  alimentare  (see  aliment,  v.),  + 
-ire.’]  Nourishing;  relating  to  or  connected  with 
the  supply  of  nourishment:  as,  “the  alimemta- 
tive  machinery  of  the  physiological  units/7  Hux- 
ley. 

alimentic  (al-i-men'tik),  a.  [<  aliment  4-  4c.] 
Same  as  alimentary . 

There  may  be  emaciation  from  loss  of  rest,  derangement 
of  the  alimentic  processes,  a quicker  pulse  than  normal, 
and  a tongue  coated  in  the  centre. 

E.  C.  Mann , Psychol.  Med.,  p.  79. 

alimentiveness  (al-i-men'tiv-nes),  n.  [<  *ali- 
mentive  + -ness.]  1 . Propensity  to  seek  or  take 
nourislnnent,  to  eat  and  drink : first  and  still 
chiefly  used  by  phrenologists. — 2.  The  organ 
of  the  brain  that  is  said  to  communicate  the 
pleasure  which  arises  from  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  which  prompts  the  taking  of  nourish- 
ment. Its  supposed  seat  is  in  the  region  of  the 
zygomatic  fossa.  S eo  phrenology. 

alimont,  n.  [Prop.  *haUmon,  < L.  lialimon 
(sometimes  improp.  written  alimon,  as  if  < Gr. 
ahgov,  neut.  of  alipoq,  banishing  hunger,  < a- 
priv.  + Aiy6Q,  hunger : see  def . ),  < Gr.  dlc.gov,  also 
alcgog,  a shrubby  plant  growing  on  the  shore, 
perhaps  saltwort,  prop.  neut.  of  alcgoc,  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  sea,  marine,  < ale,  the  sea.7  A 
plant,  perhaps  A triplex  Halimus  (Linnaeus),  sup- 
posed to  be  the  halimon  of  the  ancients.  It  was 
fabled  to  have  the  power  of  dispelling  hunger. 

alimonioust  (al-i-mo'ni-us),  a.  [<  L.  alimonia, 
food,  nourishment : see  alimony  ] Affording 
food;  nourishing;  nutritive:  as,  “alimonious 
humours,”  Harvey,  Consumption. 

alimony  (al'i-mo-ni),  n.  [<  L.  alimonia,  fern., 
also  aUmonium,  neut.,  food,  nourishment,  suste- 
nance, support,  < alere,  nourish:  see  aliment,  n.] 
In  lam : (a)  An  allowance  which  a husband  or 
former  husband  may  be  forced  to  pay  to  bis 
wife  or  former  wife,  living  legally  separate  from 
him,  for  her  maintenance,  it  is  granted  or  with- 
held  in  the  discretion  of  the  matrimonial  court,  with  re- 
gard to  the  merits  of  the  case  and  the  resources  of  the 
parties  respectively.  Alimony  pendente  lite  is  that  given 
to  the  wife  during  the  pendency  of  an  action  for  divorce, 
separation,  or  annulment  of  marriage ; -permanent  alimony 
is  that  given  to  a wife  after  judgment  of  divorce,  separa- 
tion, or  annulment  in  her  favor.  (5)  In  Scots  law , 
aliment.  Erslane. 

alinasal  (al-i-na'zal),  a . and  n.  [<  L.  ala, 
wing,  + nasus,  nose"]  I.  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  parts  forming  the  outer  or  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  nostrils.  See  alee  nasi,  under 
ala . Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  a lateral  cartilage 
of  the  nasal  region  of  the  skull  of  an  embryonic  bird ; sit- 
uated in  the  lateral  part  of  the  nasal  region  of  such  a 
skull.— Alinasal  process,  a process  surrounding  each 


alinasal 

nasal  aperture  of  the  chondrocranium  of  the  frog.  Dun - 
man.— Alinasal  turbinal,  a cartilage  of  the  alinasal  re- 
gion, connected  with  the  alinasal  or  lateral  cartilage. 

The  alinasal  turbinal  of  [the  Yunx]  . . . has  two  turns, 
and  that  of  Gecinus  one.  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  717. 

ii.  n.  A lateral  cartilage  of  the  nasal  region 
of  the  skull  of  an  embryonic  bird,  in  which  is 
situated  the  external  nostril.  W.  K.  Parker. 
aline1!  (a-lin'),  prep.  phr.  as  add. 
line 2.]  In  a straight  line. 

Take  thanne  a rewle  and  draw  a strike,  euene  alyne  fro 
the  pyn  unto  the  middel  prikke. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  § 38. 

aline2  (a-lin'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  alined, 
ppr.  alining.  [Also  spelled  alline,  < ML.  as  if 
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A.  Plantago-aquatica,  is  the  principal  species. 
See  water-plantain. 

Alismace®  (al-iz-ma'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Alis- 
ma  + -acece.  ] A family  of  endogenous  aquatic 
or  marsh  herbs,  mostly  natives  of  the  northern 
temperate  zone.  Apart  from  a few  species  of  Alisma. 
and  Sagittaria  furnishing  edible  tubers,  the  family  is  of 
little  importance. 

[<  as,  in,  + alismaceous  (al-iz-ma'shius),  a.  In  hot.,  relat- 
ing or  belonging  to  the  Alismacece. 

There  is  a third  species  of  the  new  Alismaceous  genus 
Weisneria,  hitherto  known  in  India  and  Central  Africa. 

Jour,  of  Botany,  Brit,  and  For.,  1883,  p.  160. 

alismad  (a-liz'mad),  n.  [<  Alisma  + -ad1.]  In 
hot.,  one  of  the  Alismacece. 


allineare,  (.  L.  ad,  to,  + lineare,  reduce  to  a alismal  (a-liz'mal),  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
straight  line,  ML.  draw  a straight  line,  < linea,  to  the  genus  Alisma  (which  see), 
a line.  The  reg.  E.  form  is  aline,  but  align,  alismoid  (a-liz'moid),  a.  [<  Alisma  + -oid.] 


after  F.  aligner,  is  common.]  To  adjust  to  a 
line ; lay  out  or  regulate  by  a line ; form  in 
line,  as  troops.  Equivalent  forms  are  align, 
alline. 


In  hot.,  resembling  an  alismad;  like  plants  of 
the  genus  Alisma. 
alison,  n.  See  alysson. 

alisphenoid  (al-i-sfe'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 


alineate  (a-lin'e-at),  v.  t.  ■ pret.  and  pp.  aline-  * ala,  wing,  + sphenoid,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 


ated,  ppr.  alineating.  [Also  spelled  allineate, 
< ML.  as  if  * allineatus,  pp.  of  * allineare : see 
aline 2.]  Same  as  aline 2. 

The  intended  base  line  [must  be]  animated  by  placing 
a telescope  a little  beyond  one  of  its  proposed  extremities, 
so  as  to  command  them  both. 

Sir  J.  Herschel,  Pop.  Lectures,  p.  184. 

alineation  (a-lin-e-a'shon),  n.  [Also  spelled 
allineation,  < ML.  as  if  *dUineatio(n-),  the  draw- 
ing of  a line,  < * allineare:  see  alineate .] 


taining  to  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
bone — Alisphenoid  canal,  an  osseous  canal  through 
which  the  external  carotid  artery  runs  for  some  distance 
at  the  base  of  the  skull  of  the  dog  and  sundry  other  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  forming 
by  fusion  with  other  cranial  bones,  in  adult  life, 
a great  part  of  the  compound  sphenoid  bone. 
In  man  the  alisphenoid  is  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid, minus  the  so-called  internal  pterygoid  process.  See 
cuts  under  Crocodilia  and  skull. 


The  

act  of  bringing  into  line ; a method  of  deter-  alisphenoidal  (aFi-sfe-noi'dal),  a.  [< 
mining  the  position  of  a remote  and  not  easily  noid  + -al.)  Same  as  alisphenoid. 
discernible  object,  by  running  an  imaginary  alisson,  n.  See  alysson. 
line  through  more  easily  recognizable  interme-  alist  (a-list'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 


[<  a? 


+ list,  inclination.]  Naut.,  listed,  or  canted 
over  to  one  side ; inclined, 
alitrunk  (al'i-trungk),  n.  [<  L.  ala,  wing,  + 
truncus,  trunk.]  The  segment  of  the  posterior 
thorax  of  an  insect  to  which  the  wings  and  two 
posterior  pairs  of  legs  are  attached. 


diate  objects,  as  the  passing  of  a straight  line 
through  the  pointers  of  the  Great  Bear  to  the 

^pole-star. 

alinement  (a-lin'ment),  u.  [<  aline 2 + -ment, 
afterF.  alignement,i  ML.  alineamentum,*  allinea- 
mentum,  <* allineare  : see  aline2.']  1.  The  act 
of  alining;  the  act  of  laying  out  or  regulating  -ality.  [<  -al  + -ity.)  A compound  suffix  of 
hyaline;  an  adjusting  to  a line. — 2.  The  state  Latin  origin,  also  in  reduced  form  -alty,  as  in 
of  being  so  adjusted  ; the  line  of  adjustment ; reality,  realty,  legality,  loyalty,  etc.  See  -al  and 
especially,  in  milit.,  the  state  of  being  in  line:  -ity,  -ty. 

as,  the  alinement  of  a battalion ; the  alinement  aliunde  (a-li-un'de),  adv.  [L.,  from  another 
ofacamp. — 3.  In  engirt.:  (a)  The  ground-plan  place,  < alius,  other,  + unde,  whence.]  From 
of  a railway  or  other  road,  in  distinction  from  another  place. — Evidence  aliunde,  evidence  from 


the  gradients  or  profile.  ( h ) The  ground-plan 
of  a fort  or  field-work. 

Also  written  allinement,  alignment,  alignement, 
allignment. 

aliner  (a-ll'ner),  n.  One  who  alines  or  adjusts 
to  a line.  Evelyn. 

aliped  (al'i-ped),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  alipes  (- ped -), 
wing-footed,  swift,  < ala,  mug,  + pes  (ped-) 
= E .foot:  see  pedal  and  foot.)  I .a.  1.  Wing- 
footed  ; having  the  toes  connected  by  a mem- 
brane which  serves  as  a wing,  as  the  bats. — 
2f.  Swift  of  foot. 

II.  n.  An  animal  whose  toes  are  connected 
by  a membrane  serving  for  a wing  ; a chirop- 
ter,  as  the  bat. 

aliquant  (al'i-kwant),  a.  [< L.  aliquantus,  some, 
somewhat,  moderate,  considerable,  < alius, 
other  (see  alien),  + quantus,  how  great : see 
quantity .]  Contained  in  another,  but  not  di- 
viding it  evenly : applied  to  a number  which 
does  not  divide  another  without  a remainder: 
thus,  5 is  an  aliquant  part  of  16,  for  3 times  5 
+are  15,  leaving  a remainder  1. 
aliquot  (al'i-kwot),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  aliquot, 
some,  several,  a few,  < alius,  other,  + quot,  how 
many:  see  quotient .]  I.  a.  Forming  an  exact 
divisor  of  something:  applied  to  a part  of  a 
number  or  quantity  which  will  divide  it  with- 
out a remainder : thus,  5 is  an  aliquot  part  of  15. 

II.  n.  That  which  forms  an  exact  divisor ; 
an  aliquot  part : as,  4 is  an  aliquot  of  12. 
alisandert  (al-i-san'der),  n.  An  old  form  of 
alexanders. 

aliseptal  (al-i-sep'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ala,  wing, 
+ sceptum,  septum,  septum.]  I.  a.  Appellative 
of  a cartilage  which  forms  a- partition  in  the 
lateral  part  of  the  nasal  passage  of  the  skull  of 
an  embryonic  bird ; pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  this  cartilage. 

Behind  the  alinasal  comes  the  aliseptal  region. 

W.  K.  Parker. 

II.  n.  The  aliseptal  cartilage, 
alish  (a'lish),  a.  [<  ale  + -ish1.)  Like  ale ; hav- 
ing some  quality  of  ale:  as,  “the  sweet  alish 
taste  [of  yeast],”  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Alisma  (a-liz'ma),»i.  [NL.,<Gr.  annua,  a water- 
plant.]  A small  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  of  the 
family  Alismacese.  The  common  water-plantain, 


another  source,  as  from  without  a will,  to  explain  some 
ambiguity  in  it. 

alive  (a-llv'),  prep.  phr.  as  a.  or  adv.  [Early- 
mod.  E.  also  alyfe , on  lyvc , on  lyfe , < ME.  alive, 
alyfe,  o live , earlier  on  live , on  life , < AS.  on  life. 
in  life : on,  in ; life,  dat.  case  of  lif,  life : see 
and  life.  Hence  abbrev.  live,  a.]  1.  In  life; 

living ; in  the  state  in  which  the  organs  of  the 
body  perform  their  functions : opposed  to  dead : 
as,  the  man  is  alive. 

Nor  well  alive,  nor  wholly  dead  they  were, 

But  some  faint  signs  of  feeble  life  appear. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  151. 

2.  In  a state  of  action;  in  force  or  operation; 
unextinguished;  undestroyed;  unexpired:  as, 
keep  the  suit  alive. 

Sweet  Liberty  inspires 
And  keeps  alive  his  fierce  but  noble  fires. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk. 

3.  Full  of  alacrity;  active;  sprightly;  lively: 
as,  the  company  were  all  alive. — 4.  Enlivened; 
animated;  strongly  aroused. 

This  perpetual  intercommunication  . . . keeps  us  al- 
ways alive  with  excitement. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  7. 
The  special  quality  of  the  song  is  that,  however  care- 
lessly fashioned,  it  seems  alive  with  the  energy  of  music. 

Stedman,  Yict.  Poets,  p.  101. 

5.  Attentive ; open  to  impressions  (from) ; sen- 
sitive ; susceptible : used  with  to : as,  he  is  suf- 
ficiently alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  yet 
more  alive  to  his  own  interests. 

Awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  evils  which  had  long 
existed,  and  which  had  escaped  notice  only  because  no 
one  was  alive  to  them.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  142. 

6.  Filled  as  with  living  things;  swarming; 
thronged : as,  the  city  was  all  alive  when  the 
general  entered. 

The  thick  roof 

Of  green  and  stirring  branches  is  alive 
And  musical  with  birds. 

Bryant,  Entrance  to  a Wood. 
The  coarser  wheat  that  rolls  in  lakes  of  bloom, — 

Its  coral  stems  and  milk-white  flowers  alive 
With  the  wide  murmurs  of  the  scattered  hive. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Ded.  of  Pittsfield  Cemetery. 

7.  Of  all  living,  by  way  of  emphasis. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland  . . . was  the  proudest  man 
alive.  Clarendon. 

8.  In  printing.  See  live. 


alkalify 

alizari  (al-i-za'ri),  n.  [F.,  Sp.,  etc. ; also  called 
izari,  azala;  prob.  < Ar.  al,  the,  + ' agdrah , juiee 
pressed  out,  extract,  < 'aqara,  press  out,  ex- 
tract.] The  commercial  name  of  madder  in 
the  Levant. 

alizaric  (al-i-zar'ik),  a.  In  chem.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  alizari,  or  madder : as,  alizaric  acid, 
alizarin  (al-i-za/rin),  n.  [<  F.  alizarine,  < ali- 
zari: see  alizari .]  A peculiar  red  coloring 

matter  (C14H804)  formerly  obtained  from  mad- 
der, and  extensively  used  as  a dyestuff,  it  was 
discovered  in  1826by  Eobiq  uet  and  Colin,  who  obtained  itby 
digesting  madder-root  with  alcohol  and  treating  this  with 
sulphuric  acid,  thus  producing  a black  mass  which  they 
called  charbon  de  yarance.  On  heating,  this  yielded  a 
sublimate  of  alizarin  in  long,  brilliant,  red,  needle-shaped 
crystals.  It  is  now  artificially  prepared  on  a large  scale 
from  anthracene  (C^Hip),  a product  of  the  distillation  of 
coal-tar.  Itformsyellowish-red  crystals  insoluble  in  water, 
difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  alkalis, 
givingtothe  solution  a purplish-red  color  and  beautiful  flu- 
orescence. It  has  acid  properties  and  unites  with  bases. — 
Alizarin  red.  See  red,  n. 

alk1  (alk),  n.  [E.  dial.,  = E.  auk,  < Icel.  alka  = 
Sw.  alka  = Dan.  alk,  alke.)  A provincial  Eng- 
lish name  for  the  razor-billed  auk,  Alca  or  TJta- 
mania  torda.  Montagu.  See  Alca,  Alcidce,  and 
auk. 

alk2  (alk),  n.  [<  Ar.  'idle.)  A resin  obtained  in 
northern  Africa  from  the  terebinth-tree,  Pista- 
da  Terebinthus.  The  best  in  quality  is  obtained  from 
the  terebinth ; but  in  Arabia  it  is  also  derived  from 
Pistacia  vera,  from  the  juniper,  from  the  cedar,  and  from 
the  cypress.  In  liquid  form  it  is  the  Ohio  turpentine  of 
commerce. 

alkahest  (al'ka-hest),  n.  [F.  alcahest;  a word 
of  Arabic  appearance,  hut  not  traceable  to  that 
language ; supposed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Paracelsus  in  imitation  of  other  alchemical 
terms.]  The  pretended  universal  solvent  or 
menstruum  of  the  alchemists.  Also  spelled 
alcahest. 

alkahestic  (al-ka-hes'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  alkahest.  Also  spelled  alcahestic. 
alkahestical  (al-ka-hes'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
alkahestic.  Also  spelled  alcahestical. 
alkalamide  (al-kal'a-mid  or  -mid),  n.  [<  alkali 
+ amide.)  An  amide  which  has  resemblance 
to  an  amine,  containing  both  acid  and  alcohol 
radicals.  Also  spelled  alkalimide. 
alkalescence  (al-ka-les'ens),  n.  [<  alkalescent .] 
The  process  of  becoming  alkaline;  alkales- 
cency. 

alkalescency  (al-ka-les'en-si),  n.  A tendency 
to  become  alkaline ; the  quality  of  being  slightly 
alkaline  ; the  state  of  a substance  in  which  al- 
kaline properties  begin  to  be  developed  or  to  be 
predominant.  Tire. 

alkalescent  (al-ka-les'ent),  a.  [<  alkali  + -es- 
cent .]  Becoming’ or  tending  to  become  alka- 
line. 

alkali  (al'ka-li  or  -li),  n. ; pi.  alkalis  or  alkalies 
(-liz  or-liz)."  [<  ME.  alkaly,  alcaly,  < OF.  F.  al- 
cali  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  alcali  = D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  al- 
kali, < Ar.  al-qaliy,  < al,  the,  + qaliy,  the  ashes 
of  saltwort  and  glasswort,  which  abound  in 
soda,  hence  applied  to  the  jjlant  itself ; < qalay, 
roast  in  a pan,  fry.]  1.  Originally,  the  soluble 
part  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  especially  of  sea- 
weed; soda-ash. — 2.  The  plant  saltwort,  Sal- 
sola  kali.  Also  called  kali. — 3.  Now,  any  one 
of  various  substances  which  have  the  following 
properties  in  common:  solubility  in  water; 
the  power  of  neutralizing  acids  and  forming 
salts  with  them;  the  property  of  combining 
with  fats  to  form  soaps;  corrosive  action  on 
animal  and  vegetable  tissue;  the  property  of 
changing  the  tint  of  many  vegetable  coloring 
matters,  as  of  litmus  reddened  by  an  acid  to 
blue,  or  turmeric  from  yellow  to  brown,  in  its 
restricted  and  common  sense  the  term  is  applied  only  to 
the  hydroxids  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  caesium,  ru- 
bidium, and  ammonium.  In  a more  general  sense  it  is 
applied  to  the  hydroxids  of  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  and  to  a large 
number  of  organic  substances,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
described  under  alkaloid.  Alkalis  unite  with  saponifiable 
oils  to  form  soap. 

Sometimes  spelled  alcali. 

Fixed  alkalis,  potash,  soda,  and  lithia,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  ammonia,  which  is  called  volatile  alkali.  See  am- 
monia. 

alkaliferous  (al-ka-lif  'e-rus),  a.  [<  alkali  + 
-ferous.)  Containing  or  producing  alkalis ; al- 
kaline : as,  alkaliferous  clays, 
alkalifiable  (al'ka-li-fFa-bl),  a.  [<  alkalify  + 
-able.  ] Capable  of  being  alkalified  or  converted 
into  an  alkali. 

alkalify  (al'ka-li-fi),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  alkalified, 
ppr.  alkalifying.  [<  alkali  + -fy.)  I.  trans.  To 
form  or  convert  into  an  alkali ; alkalize. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  an  alkali. 
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alkaligent  (al'ka-li-jen),  n.  [<  alkali  + -gen; 
— F.  alcaligene .]'  The  name  first  proposed  for 
nitrogen,  as  "being  a chief  constituent  of  am- 
monia or  volatile  alkali.  JV.  E.  D. 
alkaligenous  (al-ka-lij'e-nus),  a.  [<  alkali  + 
-genous : see  -genous.]  Producing  or  generating 
^.alkali. 

alkali-grass  (al'ka-li-gras),  n.  A name  given 
to  several  species  of  grass  growing  in  alkaline 
localities  in  the  western  portions  of  the  United 
^States,  especially  to  Distichlis  spicata. 
alkalimeter  (al-ka-Iim'e-ter),  n.  [<  alkali  + 
Gr.  pkrpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  used  for 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  alkalis,  or  the 
quantity  of  alkali  in  caustic  potash  and  soda. 
This  is  done  by  determining  what  quantity  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  of  a known  strength  can  be  neutralized  by  a 
given  weight  of  the  alkali  or  of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 
Sometimes  spelled  alcalimetcr. 

There  are  Beveral  . . . forms  of  alkalimeter,  but  which- 
ever of  them  is  employed  the  process  is  the  same. 

Ure,  Diet.,  I.  74. 

alkalimetric  (al//ka-li-met'rik),  a.  [<  alkali  + 
Gr.  peTpaa 5f.  Cf.  alkalimeter.']  Relating  to  al- 
kalimetry. Sometimes  spelled  alcalimetric. 
alkalimetrical  (aFka-li-met'ri-kal),  a.  Same 
as  alkalimetric. 

It  is  advisable,  where  alkalimetrical  assays  have  fre- 
quently to  be  made,  to  keep  a stock  of  test  acid. 

Ure,  Diet.,  I.  75. 

alkalimetrically  (aFka-li-met'ri-kal-i),  adv. 
As  in  alkalimetry ; by  means  of  an  alkalimeter. 
Sometimes  spelled  alcalimetrically. 

The  lime  in  this  process  is  estimated  alkalimetrically  by 
means  of  an  acid.  Ure.  Diet.,  III.  927. 

alkalimetry  (al-ka-lim'e-tri),  n.  [As  alkalimeter 
+ -y.]  The  process  of  determining  the  strength 
of  an  alkaline  mixture  or  liquid.  This  may  be 
done  by  volumetric  analysis,  that  is,  by  estimating  the 
amount  of  a standard  acid  solution  which  the  alkaline 
mixture  will  saturate ; or  by  gravimetric  analysis,  that  is, 
by  decomposing  the  substance  and  finding  the  weight  of 
the  alkali  contained  in  it.  Sometimes  spelled  alcalimetry. 

The  principle  on  which  alkalimetry  is  based  consists  in 
determining  the  amount  of  acid  which  a known  weight  of 
alkali  can  saturate  or  neutralise.  Ure,  Diet.,  I.  74. 

alkalimide,  n.  See  allcalamide. 
alkaline  (al'ka-lin  or  -liu),  a.  [<  alkali  + -ine 1 ; 
*=  F.  alcalin.]  Pertaining  to  alkali ; havingthe 
properties  of  an  alkali — Alkaline  development, 
in  photoy.,  the  development  of  an  exposed  plate  by  a bath 
compounded  with  an  alkali,  such  as  ammonia.  See  devel- 
opment.—Alkaline  earths,  lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  and 
strontia.  See  alkali. 

alkalinity  (al-ka-lin'i-ti),  n.  [<  alkaline  + -ity.] 
The  state  of  being  alkaline ; the  quality  which 
constitutes  an  alkali. 

alkalinize  (al'ka-lin-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  al- 
kalinized,  ppr.  alkalinizing . [< alkaline  + -ize.] 

To  render  alkaline.  N.  E.  1). 
alkalious  (al-ka'li-us),  a.  [<  alkali  + -ous.] 
Having  the  properties  of  an  alkali.  Formerly 
spelled  alcalious.  [Rare.] 
alkalisable,  alkalisate,  etc.  See  alkalizaUe, 
etc. 

alkali-stiff  (al'ka-li-stif ),  n.  A stiffening 
matter  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  infe- 
rior hats.  It  is  made  of  9 pounds  of  shellac,  dissolved 
with  18  ounces  of  sal  soda  in  3 gallons  of  water.  J.  Thom- 
son, Hats  and  Felting. 

alkalizable  (al'ka-li-za-bl),  a.  [<  alkalize  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  alkalized.  Sometimes 
spelled  alcalizable,  alkalisable. 
alkalizate  (al'ka-li-zat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  al- 
kalizated,  ppr.  alkalizating.  [<  alkalize  + -ate2.] 
To  make  alkaline.  See  alkalize.  Also  spelled 
alcalizate,  alkalisate. 

alkalization  (aFka-li-za'shon),  n.  [<  alkali- 
zate. ] The  act  or  process  of  rendering  alkaline 
by  impregnating  with  an  alkali.  Also  spelled 
alcalization,  alkalisation. 

alkalize  (al'ka-liz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  alka- 
lized, ppr.  alkalizing.  [<  alkali  + -ize.]  To 
change  into  an  alkali;  communicate  the  prop- 
erties of  an  alkali  to;  alkalify.  Also  spelled 
+alkalisc. 

alkaloid  (al'ka-loid),  n.  and  a.  [<  alkali  + 
-oid.]  I.  n.  A’  body  resembling  an  alkali  in 
properties ; one  of  a class  of  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds which  occur  in  plants  in  combination 
with  organic  acids,  and  are  sometimes  called 
the  organic  bases  of  plants,  as  morphine,  nico- 
tine, quinine,  etc.  They  are  intensely  bitter,  turn 
reddened  litmus  blue,  are  slightly  soluble  in  water  hut 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  have  active  medicinal  or 
poisonous  properties.  Compounds  having  the  general  re- 
actions and  properties  of  alkaloids  (ptoniains)  are  found 
in  decaying  animal  matters,  being  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  tissues. 

II.  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  alkali. 
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alkaloidal  (.al-ka-loi'dal),  a.  [<  alkaloid  + -al.] 
Pertaining  to  the  alkaloids ; having  the  nature 
of  an  alkaloid. 

alkanet  (al'ka-net),  n.  [<  ME.  alkanet,  < Sp.  al- 
caneta  (early  mod.  E.  also  orcanet,  orkanet,  or- 
chanet,  < OF.  orcanette,  orchanette,  mod.  F.  or- 
canbte,  < Sp.  orcaneta,  var.  of  alcaneta),  dim.  of 
alcana,  alcana,  henna:  see  alcanna  and  henna.] 

1.  The  root  of  a boraginaceous  herb,  Alkanna 
( Anchusa ) tinctoria,  yielding  a red  dye,  forwhich 
the  plant  is  cultivated  in  central  and  southern 
Europe.  It  is  used  in  dyeing,  staining  wood,  coloring 
adulterated  wines,  and  in  pharmacy  to  give  a red  color  to 
salves,  etc.  It  produces  brilliant  violet  and  gray  colors 
with  alum  and  iron  mordants  on  linen,  cotton,  and  silk, 
but  not  on  wool. 

2.  The  plant  which  yields  the  dye,  Alkanna 
tinctoria.  Also  called  orcanet  and  Spanish  bu- 
gloss. — 3.  A name  of  similar  plants  of  other 
genera.  The  common  alkanet  of  England  is  Anchusa 
officinalis ; the  evergreen  alkanet,  A.  sempervirens ; the 
bastard  aikanet,  Lithospermum  arvense,  and  in  America 
L.  canescens. 

Alkanna  (al-kan' a),  n.  [Seo  alkanet.]  A bo- 
raginaceous genus  of  perennial  herbs,  of  about 
40  species,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 
It  is  distinguished  from  Anchusa  (in  which  genus  it  was 
formerly  included)  mainly  by  the  absence  of  appendages 
from  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  The  principal  species  is 
A.  tinctoria.  See  alkanet. 

alkarsin,  alkarsine  (al-kar'sin),  n.  [<  alc(o- 
hol)  + arsfenic)  + -in2 : so  called  because  it  was 
at  first  considered  to  be  an  alcohol  in  which  oxy- 
gen was  replaced  by  arsenic.]  A heavy,  brown, 
fuming,  and  extremely  poisonous  liquid  con- 
taining cacodyl  and  its  oxidation  products: 
formerly  known  as  Cadet’s  fuming  liquid,  it  is 
characterized  by  an  insufferable  smell  and  by  spontaneous 
ignition  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
use  it  in  warfare  to  charge  shells,  whose  explosion  would 
set  a ship  on  fire  and  destroy  the  crew  by  the  poisonous 
vapor.  Also  spelled  alcarsin. 

alkekengi  (al-ke-ken'ji),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  alkagengi,  etc.,  < ME.  alkekengy;  = F.  al- 
kUkenge  = It.  alcachengi  = Sp.  alquequenje  = Pg. 
alquequengc,  < ML.  alkekengi,  < Ar.  al-kakanj,  al- 
kakenj,  < al,  the,  + Pers.  kakanj,  a kind  of  resin 
from  a tree  growing  in  the  mountains  of  Herat 
in  Afghanistan.]  The  winter-cherry,  a solana- 
ceous  plant,  Physalis  Alkekengi.  The  scarlet  fruit, 
inclosed  in  a large  red  calyx,  makes  the  plant  very  orna- 
mental at  the  beginning  of  winter ; it  is  also  edible,  and 
has  a slightly  acid  taste. 

alkenna  (al-ken'a),  n.  [See  alcanna  and  henna.] 
Same  as  henna. 

alkermes  (al-ker'mez),  n.  [<  F.  alkermes,  now 
alkermes,  < Ar.  al-qirmiz : s eekermes.]  1.  The 
name  of  a once  celebrated  compound  cordial, 
to  which  a fine  red  color  was  given  by  kermes. 
Its  ingredients  are  said  to  have  been  cider,  rose-water, 
sugar,  and  various  fragrant  flavoring  substances. 

2.  Same  as  kermes. 

alk-gum  (alk'gum),  n.  Same  as  alk 2 — Alk-gum 
tree,  the  terebinth  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
Pistacia  TereMnthus. 

alkoholt,  alkoholict,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
alcohol,  etc. 

alkool,  n.  [Repr.  Ar.  al-koh’l:  see  alcohol.]  A 
preparation  of  antimony  used  by  the  women 
of  Eastern  nations  to  darken  the  eyelids  and 
eyelashes.  Brande. 

Alkoran  (al'ko-ran  or  al-ko-ran'),  n.  Same  as 
Koran. 

Alkoranic,  Alkoranish,  etc.  See  Alcoranic, 
etc. 

alkoxid,  alkoxide  (al-kok'sid,  -sid  or  -sld),  n. 
[<  alc(ohol)  + oxid.]  A compound  in  which 
alcohol  unites  with  a metallic  base.  The  base 
replaces  hydrogen  in  the  alcohol  hydroxyl : as  CH;1ONa, 
sodium  alkoxid,  formed  by  treating  sodium  with  methyl 
alcohol. 

alkyl  (al'kil),  n.  [<  alk(ali)  4-  -yl]  A generic 
name  applied  to  any  alcohol  radical,  such  as 
methyl  (CH3),  ethyl  (C2H5),  propyl  (C3H7),  etc. 

alkylogen  (al-kil'o-jen),  n.  A monohalogen 
compound  of  an  alkyl. 

all  (al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  all,  al,  pi.  alle,  < AS.  all, 
al,  with  breaking  call,  eal,  pi.  ealle,  =ONorth.  al, 
alle,  =OS.  al,  alle  or  alia , = OFries.  al,  alle,  = D. 
al,  alle,  =OHG.  MHG.  al,  alle,  G.  all,  alle , = Icel. 
allr,  allir,  = Sw.  all,  alia,  = Dan.  al,  alle,  = 
Goth,  alls,  allai,  all ; as  a prefix,  ME.  all-, 
AS.  eall-,  eal-,  al-  = OS.  al-,  etc.,  usually  with 
single  l,  merging  with  a simpler  Teut.  form  al-, 
found  only  in  comp,  and  deriv.  (AS.  al-,  cel-  = 
OS.  OHG.  al-,  ala-,  alo-  = Goth,  ala-,  as  in  AS. 
almihtig,  celmihtig  = OS.  almalitig , alamahtig, 
alomahtig  = OHG.  almalitig,  alamahtig,  al- 
mighty; OHG.  alaniuwi,  all  new;  Goth,  ala- 
mans,  all  men  (see  Alemannic)',  OS.  alung= 
OFries.  along  = OHG.  alanc,  entire,  complete, 
etc.),  perhaps  < -y/  *al  in  AS.  alan  (pret.  61), 
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nourish,  grow,  produce,  = Icel.  ala  (>  E.  dial. 
alie1,  q.  v.),  nourish,  = Goth,  alan,  grow,  he 
nourished,  = L.  alere,  nourish  (see  aliment),  of 
which  all , Goth,  alls,  stem  *alla-,  an  assimila- 
tion of  *alna-,  would  be  an  ancient  pp.  adj.  form 
in  -n  (cf.  a like  assimilation  in.  full*),  to  be  com- 
pared with  AS.  ald,eald,  E.  old,  OHG.  aZ£=Goth. 
*altlis,  altheis,  old,  = L.  altus,  deep,  high,  an  an- 
cient pp.  adj.  form  in  -t  (-d2,  -ed2) : see  old  and 
alt.  Cf.  Ir.  ide,  uile  = Gael.  uile= W.  oil,  whole, 
all,  every.  The  several  uses  of  all,  as  adj., 
pron.,  noun,  and  adv.,  overlap,  and  cannot 
be  entirely  separated.  See  alder 3,  orig.  gen. 
pi.  of  all.']  I.  a.  1.  The  whole  quantity  of, 
with  reference  to  substance,  extent,  duration, 
amount,  or  degree : with  a noun  in  the  singular, 
chiefly  such  nouns  (proper  names,  names  of 
substances,  abstract  nouns  — any  whole  or  any 
part  regarded  in  itself  as  a whole)  as  from  their 
meaning  or  particular  use  do  not  in  such  use 
admit  of  a plural:  as,  all  Europe;  all  Homer; 
all  flesh ; all  control;  all  history. 

Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than 
any  man  in  all  Venice.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 

All  hell  shall  stir  for  this.  Shak .,  Hen.  V.,  v.  1. 

No  one  will  contend  that  all  legislative  power  belongs 
to  Congress,  all  executive  power  to  the  President,  or  all 
judicial  power  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

D.  Webster , Speech,  Senate,  May  17, 1834. 

2.  The  whole  number  of,  with  reference  to 
individuals  or  particulars,  taken  collectively: 
with  a noun  in  the  plural : as,  all  men ; all  na- 
tions ; all  metals;  all  hopes;  all  sciences;  all 
days.  [All  in  logic  is  the  sign  of  a distributed  term  in 
an  affirmative  proposition : as,  all  men  are  mortal.  This 
use  of  all,  in  place  of  every,  is  a result  of  Boethius’s  use  of 
omni8  as  a translation  of  the  7ras  of  Aristotle.] 

All  sins  are  in  all  men,  but  do  not  appear  in  each  man. 
He  that  hath  one  sin,  hath  all. 

Bushnell,  Nat.  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  388. 

3.  Every : chiefly  with  hind,  sort,  manner,  and 
formerly  with  thing. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  . . . shall 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you,  falsely.  Mat.  v.  11. 

4.  Any ; any  whatever : after  a preposition  or 
verb  implying  negation  or  exclusion:  as,  be- 
yond all  controversy ; out  of  all  question ; he 
was  free  from  all  thought  of  danger. 

Yes,  without  all  doubt.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

5f.  Only;  alone.  [Rare.] 

He  was  my  son ; 

But  I do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 

And  thou  art  all  my  child. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  2. 
When  joined  to  nouns  accompanied  by  a definitive  (the 
definite  article,  a possessive  or  demonstrative  pronoun, 
etc.),  all  precedes  the  latter  whether  with  a singular  or 
plural  noun,  or  else  follows  the  noun  if  it  is  plural ; as,  all 
my  labor ; all  his  goods  ; all  this  time  ; all  these  things ; 
all  the  men  agreed  to  this,  pr,  the  men  all  agreed  to  this. 
In  the  phrases  all  day,  all  night,  all  summer,  all  winter, 
all  the  year,  all  the  time,  etc.,  the  noun  is  an  adverbial 
accusative.  In  the  first  four  the  article  is  usually  omitted. 

ATI  the  world’s  a stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

Sir,  I will  drink  success  to  my  friend,  with  all  my  heart. 

Sheridan,  Duenna,  ii.  3. 

The  clergyman  walks  from  house  to  house  all  day  all 
the  year  to  give  people  the  comfort  of  good  talk. 

Emerson,  Clubs. 

When  joined  to  a personal  or  relative  pronoun  in  the 
plural,  all  may  precede,  but  now  usually  follows,  the  pro- 
noun. 

All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray.  Isa.  liii.  6. 

And  we  all  do  fade  as  a leaf.  Isa.  lxiv.  6. 

Be  ye  all  of  one  mind.  l Pet.  iii.  8. 

That  they  all  may  be  one.  John  xvii.  21. 

The  alternative  construction  is  all  of  us,  all  of  them,  etc. 
(see  II.,  2);  or  the  two  constructions  may  stand  together. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  93. 
The  adjective  all,  with  a singular  or  plural  noun,  is  often 
separated  from  its  subject,  especially  by  the  verb  be  (ex- 
pressed, or  in  the  present  participle  often  omitted),  and, 
being  thus  apparently  a part  of  the  predicate,  assumes  a 
transitional  position,  and  may  equally  well  be  regarded  as 
an  adverb,  meaning  altogether,  wholly : as.  the  house  was 
all  dark ; he  was  all  ears ; the  poor  horse  was  all  skin  and 
bones ; the  papers  were  all  in  confusion ; it  was  all  a mis- 
take ; it  is  all  gone. 

He  is  all  for  fasting.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  245. 

She  follow’d  my  poor  father’s  body, 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

He  has  also  rebuilt  ye  parsonage  house,  all  of  stone,  very 
neate  and  ample.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  9,  1677. 

AH  Fools’  day.  See  fooU.— All  hands,  the  whole  com- 
pany ; naut.,  the  whole  crew.— All  my  eye.  See  eye l. — 
AH  Saints’  day.  See  saint. — All  Souls’  day.  See  soul. 
— For  aU  the  world.  See  world, 

II.  a.  as  pron.  [Absolute  use  of  the  ad].] 
1.  The  whole  quantity  or  amount;  the  whole; 
the  aggregate ; the  total : in  a singular  sense. 

And  Laban  . . . said,  . . . All  that  thou  aeest  is  mine. 

Cteu.  xxxj.  43. 


all 

Doth  all  that  haunts  the  waste  and  wild 
Mourn,  knowing  it  will  go  along  with  me  ? 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

2.  The  whole  number;  every  individual  or  par- 
ticular, taken  collectively  ; especially,  all  men 
or  all  people : in  a plural  sense. 

That  whelpes  are  blinde  nine  dayes,  and  then  begin  to 
see,  is  the  common  opinion  of  all ; and  some  will  be  apt 
to  descend  to  oathes  upon  it.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err. 

And,  poured  round  all, 

Old  Ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy  waste. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 
All,  in  either  of  the  preceding  uses,  is  often  followed  by 
a limiting  phrase  with  of. 

’Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live, 

Nor  all  of  death  to  die.  Montgomery,  Hymn. 
Eor  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.  M.,  vi.  21. 
Then  I and  you  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Everything : as,  is  that  all  ? that  is  all. 

What  though  the  field  be  lost? 

All  is  not  lost.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  105. 

Above  all.  See  above.—  After  all,  after  everything  has 
been  considered ; in  spite  of  everything  to  the  contrary ; 
nevertheless. 

Upon  my  soul,  the  women  are  the  best  judges  after  all. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 
All  and  singular,  collectively  and  individually  ; one  and 
all ; all  without  exception  : a common  legal  phrase. — All 
and  some.  [<  ME.  alle  and  some,  prop.  pi. , equiv.  to  L. 
universi  et  singuli,  but  also  used  in  sing,  form  al  and  sum 
asadv.,  altogether:  see  some.]  (a)  All  and  sundry;  one 
and  all.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

We  are  betrayd  and  ynome  [taken], 

Horse  and  harness,  lords,  all  and  some. 

Rich.  C.  de  L.,  1.  2283. 
Stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  some. 

, iv  , ,,  ,,  Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  ii. 

(6t)’  Altogether ; wholly.  - 

The  tale  ys  wrytyn  al  and  sum 
In  a boke  of  Vitas  Patrum. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  Handlyng  Synne,  1.  169. 
AH  but,  everything  but ; everything  short  of;  almost; 
very  nearly : as,  she  is  all  but  nine  years  of  age. 

Hold  her  a wealthy  bride  within  thine  arms, 

Or  all  but  hold,  and  then  — cast  her  aside. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 
AH  in  all  (as  noun,  all-in-all),  all  things  in  all  respects ; 
all  or  everything  together ; adverbially,  altogether. 

That  God  may  be  all  in  all.  1 Cor.  xv.  28. 

In  London  she  buyes  her  head,  her  face,  her  fashion.  0 
London,  thou  art  her  Paradise,  her  heaven,  her  all-in-all. 

Tuke,  On  Painting  (1616),  p.  60.  ( Iialliwell .) 
Take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Acres.  Dress  does  make  a difference,  David. 

Dav.  'Tis  all  in  all,  I think. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 
Her  good  Philip  was  her  all-in-all. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
And  aU,  and  everything ; a*id  everything  else : used  in 
summing  up  after  an  enumeration  of  particulars. 

The  first  blast  of  wind  laid  it  [the  tree]  flat  upon  the 
ground,  nest,  eagles,  and  all.  L' Estrange. 

Woo’d  and  married  an'  a’.  Bums. 

And  all  that,  and  all  the  rest  of  it : used  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  generally  in  a slighting  or  contemptuous  way  : 
as,  he  believes  in  slate-writing,  materialization,  and  all 
that. 

Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat, 

With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iii.  17. 
At  all.  [<  ME.  at  alle.]  (af)  In  every  way;  altogether; 
wholly. 

She  is  a shrewe  at  al.  Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Merchant’s  Tale. 

S')  In  any  degree  ; in  any  degree  whatever ; in  the  least 
egree  ; for  any  reason  ; on  any  consideration : as,  I was 
surprised  at  his  coming  at  all. 

Thirdly,  the  starres  have  not  onely  varied  their  longi- 
tudes, whereby  their  ascents  are  altered ; but  have  also 
changed  their  declinations,  whereby  their  rising  at  all, 
that  is,  their  appearing,  hath  varied. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 
(c)  In  any  way ; to  any  extent ; of  any  kind  or  character : 
in  negative,  interrogative,  or  conditional  clauses  (compare 
I.,  4):  as,  he  was  not  at  all  disturbed  ; did  you  hear  any- 
thing at  all?  if  you  hear  anything  at  all,  let  me  know ; no 
offense  at  all. 

An  if  this  be  at  all.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Before  all,  before  everything ; before  everything  else ; be- 
yond all. — Beyond  aH,  beyond  everything ; beyond  every- 
thing else  ; above  all.— For  all.  (a)  For  all  purposes,  oc- 
casions, or  times:  especially  in  the  phrases  once  for  all  and 
for  good  and  all.  [Colloq.] 

Learn  now,  for  all, 

...  I care  not  for  you.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 
(b)  Notwithstanding ; in  spite  of  (the  thing  or  fact  men- 
tioned): followed  by  an  object  noun  or  pronoun  or  an  ob- 
ject clause  with  that,  which  is  often  omitted  : as,  for  all 
that,  the  fact  remains  the  same  ; you  may  do  so  for  all 
(that)  I care,  or  for  all  me.  See  for. 

Go,  sirrah ; for  all  you  are  my  man,  go  wait  upon  my 
cousin  Shallow.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 

As  Noah’s  pigeon,  which  return’d  no  more, 

Did  show,  she  footing  found,  for  all  the  flood. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxxii. 

A man’3  a man  for  a’  that.  Bums,  For  A’  That. 
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la  aH.  (a)  In  the  whole  number ; all  included : as,  there 
were  in  all  at  least  a hundred  persons  present. 

In  this  tyme  had  Steuen  regned  auht  3ere  in  alle. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  Langtoft’s  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  122. 

(b)  In  whole : as,  in  part  orm  all. — Over  allt,  everywhere. 
Chaucer.  [Now  only  in  its  literal  meaning.]  — Two  (or 
twos)  all,  three  all,  etc.,  in  certain  games,  means  that 
all  (or  merely  both)  the  players  or  sides  have  two,  three, 
etc.,  points.— When  aH  comes  to  all,  when  everything 
is  explained ; at  bottom.— With  aUt.  See  withal. 

III.  n.  [Preceded  by  an  article  or  a pronoun, 
rarely  with  an  intervening  adjective.]  1.  A 
whole ; an  entirety ; a totality  of  things  or  qual- 
ities. The  All  is  used  for  the  universe. 

And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me,  . . . 

On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward’s  moiety? 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2. 
2.  One’s  whole  interest,  concern,  or  property: 
usually  with  a possessive  pronoun : as,  she  has 
given  her  all.  [Formerly  and  still  dialectically 
with  pi.  a^s.] 

* Though  a very  industrious  tradesman,  I was  twice  burnt 
out,  and  lost  my  little  all  both  times. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  2. 
Old  Boreas  — we  are  glad  of  that— was  required  to  pack 
up  “his  alls ” and  be  off.  De  Quincey,  Herodotus,  ii. 

[For  all  in  composition,  see  tlie  adverb,  at  end.] 
all  (al),  adv.  [<ME.  al,  rarely  alle,  <AS.  call, 
eal  (=OS.  al,  etc.),  prop.  nent.  ace.  (cf.  AS. 
eallesz=  OS.  allcx= Gotli.  allis , adv.,  prop.  gen. 
neut.)  of  call,  eal,  all:  see  all,  a.  The  adverbial 
uses  of  all  overlap  the  adjectival  uses:  see  es- 
pecially under  all,  a.,  I.,  at  end.]  1.  Wholly; 
entirely;  completely;  altogether;  quite.  In 
this  use  common  with  adverbs  of  degree,  espe- 
cially too : as,  he  arrived  all  too  late. 

And  tell  us  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain’d  you  from  your  wife. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear. 

Shak.,  quoted  in  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

Alone  on  a wide,  wide  sea. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 
0,  yet  methought  I saw  the  Holy  Grail, 

All  pall’d  in  crimson  samite. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 
[From  the  frequent  Middle  English  use  of  all  in  this  sense 
before  verbs  with  the  prefix  to-  (see  to- 2,  to-break,  to-cut, 
to-tear,  etc.),  that  prefix,  when  no  longer  felt  as  such,  came 
to  be  attached  to  the  adverb,  all  to  or  alto  being  regarded 
as  an  adverbial  phrase  or  word,  and  sometimes  improperly 
used,  in  later  English,  with  verbs  having  originally  no 
claim  to  the  prefix. 

The  sowdan  and  the  cristen  euerichone, 

Ben  al  to-hewe  and  stiked  at  the  bord. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  332. 
And  a certain  woman  cast  a piece  of  a millstone  upon 
Abimelech’s  head,  and  all  to-brake  [printed  all  to  brake] 
his  scull.  j udges  ix.  53. 

They  . . . were  alle  to-cutte  with  the  stones. 

Caxton,  Golden  Legend,  p.  236. 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort, 

Were  all  to-ruffled  [sometimes  printed  alt.oruffl.ed],  and 
sometimes  impair’d.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  380.] 

2.  Even;  just:  at  first  emphatic  or  intensive. 

(a)  With  prepositional  phrases  of  place  or  time,  in  later 
use,  particularly  in  ballad  poetry,  little  more  than  merely 
expletive  or  pleonastic : as,  all  in  the  month  of  May ; all 
in  the  morning  tide. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2 (song). 

A damsel  lay  deploring, 

All  on  a rock  reclined.  Gay. 

One  night  my  pathway  swerving  east,  I saw 
The  pelican  on  the  casque  of  our  Sir  Bors 
All  in  the  middle  of  the  rising  moon. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

(b)  With  conjunctions  if  and  though,  in  conditional  and 
concessive  clauses : If  all,  though  all,  or  reversely,  all  if, 
all  though,  even  if,  even  though.  These  forms  are  obso- 
lete, except  the  last,  which  is  now  written  as  one  word, 
although  (which  see). 

I am  nought  wode,  alle  if  I lewed  be. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii. 
gif  alle  it  be  so  that  men  seyn,  that  this  crowne  is  of 
thornes.  Mandeville  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  13. 

Thof  alle  that  he  werred  in  wo  & in  strife, 

The  foure  & tuenty  houres  he  spended  in  holy  life. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  Langtoft’s  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  23. 
Alle  thoughe  it  be  clept  a see,  it  is  no  see. 

Mandeville  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  266. 
[When  the  verb  in  such  clauses,  according  to  a common 
subjunctive  construction,  was  placed  before  the  subject, 
the  conjunction  if  or  though  might  be  omitted,  leaving  all 
as  an  apparent  conjunction,  in  the  sense  of  even  if,  al- 
though ; especially  in  the  formula  al  be,  as  al  be  it,  al  be 
it  that,  al  be  that  (now  albe,  albeit,  which  see). 

Al  be  her  herte  wel  nigh  to-broke 
No  word  of  pride  ne  grame  she  spoke. 

Lay  le  Freine,  1.  347,  in  Weber’s  Metr.  Rom.,  I. 

Al  were  it  that  my  auncetres  were  rude 
Yit  may  the  highe  God  . . . 

Graunte  me  grace  to  lyve  vertuously. 


alia  cappella 

His  sacrifice  he  dede  . . . with  alle  circumstances 

Al  telle  I nat  as  now  his  observances. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1406. 

Butliving  art  may  not  least  part  expresse,  . . . 

All  were  it  Zeuxis  or  Praxiteles, 

His  daedale  hand  would  faile  and  greatly  faynt. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  iii.,  Prol.] 
(c)  With  conjunction  as : All  as.  (1)  Just  when ; when ; as. 

All  as  his  straying  flocke  he  fedde. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Prol. 
He  their  courtesy  to  requite, 

Gave  them  a chain  of  twelve  marks  weight, 

All  as  he  lighted  down.  Scott,  Marmicn,  i.  11. 
(2)  As  if. 

The  kene  cold  blowes  through  my  beaten  hyde, 

All  as  I were  through  the  body  gryde. 

. Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Feb. 

of.  Only;  exclusively. 

I shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters, 

To  love  my  father  all.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

All  along,  (a)  Throughout;  continuously;  uninterrupt 
edly ; from  the  beginning  onward : as,  I knew  that  all 
along. 

Ishmael  . . . went  forth, 
went. 


weeping  all  along  as  he 
Jer.  xli.  6. 

(b)  From  end  to  end ; in  bookbinding,  (sewed)  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  thread  passes  from  end  to  end  of  each 
section,  (c)  At  full  length. 

I found  a woman  of  a matchless  form 
Stretch’d  all  along  upon  the  marble  floor. 

Tuke , Five  Hours,  ii. 

And  there  in  gloom  cast  himself  all  along. 

Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 
All  along  of.  See  alongt.— All  In  the  wind  (naut.\  too 
close  to  the  wind  : said  of  a vessel  so  brought  up  into  the 
wind  that  the  sails  shake. — All  of  a sudden,  suddenly: 
quite  unexpectedly. 

Matters  have  taken  so  clever  a turn  all  of  a sudden,  that 
I could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  so  good-humoured ! 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  2l 
A11  one,  the  same  thing  in  effect ; quite  the  same. 

Yet  I have  the  wit  to  think  my  master  is  a kind  of  & 
knave  : but  that’s  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 
AH  outt  [ME.  al  oute,  alout],  entirely ; completely ; quite. 

Then  come  these  wikkyde  Jewes  . . . and  brake  theyre 
thees,  and  slewe  them  alle  owte. 

MS.  Lincoln  (A),  i.  17,  folio  184.  (. Halliwell .) 

Whanne  he  liadde  don  his  wille  al  oute. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  2101. 
Used  especially  with  drink  (see  carouse). 

I quaught,  I drinke  all  out.  Palsgrave. 

Alius  [F.J,  all  out ; or  a carouse  fully  drunk  up.  Cotgrave. 
All  over,  (a)  In  every  part ; everywhere ; over  the  whole 
body.  Chaucer,  (b)  Thoroughly;  entirely:  as,  “Dombey 
and  Son  ” is  Dickens  all  over.  [Colloq.  ] (c)  Indisposed ; gen- 
erally ill ; having  an  all-overish  feeling.  [Colloq.]  (d)  All 
past;  entirely  ceased : as,  that  is  all  over.—  AH  over  with 
done  with ; finished : as,  it  is  all  over  with  their  friendship  • 
colloquially,  the  trouble  is  all  over  with. 

Ay,  a final  sentence,  indeed!  — ’tis  all  over  with  you, 
*aith ! Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  3. 

AH  right,  an  idiomatic  colloquial  phrase,  either  adjectival 
or  adverbial,  expressive  of  satisfaction  with,  approval  of, 
or  assent  to  anything,  and  equivalent  to  quite  correct  or 
correctly,  satisfactory  or  satisfactorily,  in  a satisfactory 
condition  or  manner,  etc. : as,  your  conduct  or  your  dress 
is  all  right;  he  has  done  it  all  right;  “Are  you  ready?  All 
right;  go  ahead.”— AH  the  [the,  adv. : see  the  2],  to  all  that 
extent;  so  much  : as,  all  the  better;  all  the  fitter ; all  the 
sooner.  See  the 2.— AH  there,  up  to  the  mark;  wide 
awake;  in  strict  fashion;  first-rate.  [Slang.]  — AH  up 
With,  at  an  end ; all  over  with : as,  when  the  pistol  was 
raised  he  knew  that  it  was  all  up  with  him.  [Colloq.] 

[All,  in  composition,  sometimes  forms  a true  compound, 
as .in  almighty,  already,  always,  algates,  but  usually  stands, 
with  or  sometimes  without  a hyphen,  in  loose  combination, 
retaining  a syntactic  relation,  either  (1)  as  adjective,  as  in 
All-halloivs,  All-saints,  allspice;  (2)  as  noun,  either  (a)  in 
genitive  plural,  as  in  all-father,  or  (&)in  accusative  as  direct 
object,  as  in  all-giver,  all-seer,  all-heal,  particularly  with 
present  participles  having  all  as  object  (though  originally 
in  many  cases  all  was  adverbial),  as  in  all-healing,  all- 
seeing,  all-pervading,  etc.;  or  (3)  as  adverb,  either  (a)  with 
a noun  (in  the  transitional  construction  mentioned  under 
all,  a.,  I.,  at  end),  as  in  all-bone,  all-mouth,  all-rail,  all- 
wool,  or  (b)  with  almost  any  adjective  that  admits  of  rhe- 
torical sweep,  as  in  all-perfect,  all-powerful,  all-wise,  all- 
glorious,  all-important.] 

, alia  (al'la).  [It.,  dat.  of  fem.  def.  art.  la;  = F. 

' d la,  < L.  ad  illam , lit.  to  that:  used  for  alia  ma- 
niera  ( di ),  in  the  manner  (of) : see  d la.']  In  mu- 
sic, after  the  (manner  of) ; in  the  (style  of) : as, 
alia  francese,  in  the  French  style  or  manner, 
alia  breve  (al'la  bra've).  [it. : see  alia  and 
breve.]  In  music , an  expression  denoting  a 
rhythm  with  but  two  beats  to  the  measure  as 
distinct  from  the  commoner  four  beats,  usually 
quicker  than  the  latter,  in  old  music  such  passages 
were  written  with  a breve,  two  semibreves,  or  four  minims 

to  the  measure ; 

but  now  they  are  usually  written  with  two  minims  or  four 
crotchets. 

allabuta  (al-a-bu'ta),  n.  [Also  alabuta : origin 
uncertain.]  The  hard,  black  seed  of  the  Che - 
album , used  in  stamping  shagreen. 


Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  316.  alia  Cappella.  See  a cappella. 


allagite 

allagite  (al'a-jit),  n.  [<  Gr.  alXayi ),  change 
(<  aM.aaaetv,  change,  lit.  make  other  than  it  is, 

< d/Uof,  other:  see  alio-,  and  cf.  enallage),  + 
-tie2.]  A massive  mineral,  of  a brown  or  green 
color,  a carbonated  silicate  of  manganese,  found 
in  the  Harz  mountains,  near  Elbingerode,  Ger- 
many. It  is  an  altered  rhodonite, 
allagostemonous  (aFa-go-ste'mo-'nus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  a/J.ayy,  change  (see  above),  + cri/yuv,  a 
thread,  taken  in  sense  of  arijya,  a stamen.]  In 
hot.,  with  stamens  inserted  alternately  on  the 
torus  and  on  the  petals.  A.  Gray. 

Allah  (al'a),  n.  [F.  D.  G.  Dan.,  etc.,  Allah, 
Russ.  Allakhu,  etc.,  repr.  Ar.  (>  Turk.  Pers. 
Hind.)  Allah,  contr.  of  al-ilah,  lit.  the  God,  < al, 
the,  + Hah,  God,  = Aramaic  elah  = Heb.  eloah : 
see  Elohim .]  The  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  which,  through  the  Koran,  has  found  its 
way  into  the  languages  of  all  nations  who  have 
embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

Allamanda  (al-a-man'dii),  n.  [Named  after 
Jean  N.  S.  Allamand,  a”  Swiss  scientist.]  A 
genus  of  woody  climbers,  of  the  family  Apocy- 
nacece,  natives  of  tropical  America.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  handsome,  and  several  species  are  cultivated 
in  greenhouses. 

all-amort  (al-a-mort'),  a.  See  alamort. 
allamotti,  allamoth  (al-a-mot'i,  al'a-moth),  n. 
[E.  dial. ; also  alamonti,  "allamonti ; an  Orkney 
name.]  A provincial  English  name  for  the  pe- 
trel, Procellaria  pelagica.  Montagu. 
allan1t,  «•  Same  as  alan. 
allan2t,  allent,  n.  [Var.  of  aulin,  q.  v.]  A 
provincial  name  for  a species  of  jaeger,  Sterco- 
rarius  parasiticus.  Montagu. 
allanite  (al'an-It),  ».  [Named  after  Thomas 
Allan,  of  Edinburgh,  the  discoverer.]  A silicate 
of  cerium  and  allied  metals  with  aluminium, 
iron,  and  calcium.  It  is  isomorphous  with  epi- 
dote. 

allantoic  (al-an-to'ik),  a.  [<  allantois  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  allantois : as,  allantoic 
^ fluid ; allantoic  acid  ; allantoic  placentation. 
allantoid  (a-lan'toid),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  allan- 
toide,  < NL.  allantoides,  < Gr.  aXhavTouSys  (sc. 
hpffv  or  xlTuv.  see  hymen  and  chiton),  the  sau- 
sage-shaped (sc.  membrane),  < aXka;  ( bXkavr -), 
a sausage,  + dSog,  form.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  allantois : as,  the  allantoid  membrane. 

II.  n.  Same  as  allantois. 
allantoidal  (al-an-toi'dal),  a.  Same  as  allan- 
toid. 

Allantoidea  (al-an-toi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < al- 
lantoides: see  allantoid.]  ’ Those  vertebrates  in 
which  an  allantois  is  developed.  Considered  as  a 
group  in  zoology,  the  Allantoidea  consist  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  as  distinguished  from  Anallantoidea, 
or  amphibians  and  fishes.  The  word  is  synonymous  with 
Amnionata,  as  distinguished  from  Anamnwnata. 

allantoidian  (al-an-toi'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  al- 
lantoid + -tore;  = F.  allani'oidien.]  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing an  allantois,  as  the  embryo  or  fetus  of  one 
of  the  higher  vertebrates. 

II.  n.  An  animal  the  embryo  or  fetus  of 
which  has  an  allantois,  as  a mammal,  bird,  or 
reptile. 

allantoin(a-lan'to-in), «.  [< allantois  + -in2.]  A 
crystalline  substance  (C4H0N4O3)  found  in  the 
allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow ; the  nitrogenous  con- 
stituent of  the  allantoic  fluid.  It  is  also  ob- 
tained from  other  sources.  Also  written  allan- 
toin. 

Allantoin  ...  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation 
of  uric  acid,  and  by  further  oxidation  gives  rise  to  urea. 

Foster , Physiology,  pp.  879,  880. 

allantois  (a-lan'to-is),  n.  [NL.,  shorter  form 
(appar.  as  sing,  of  assumed  pi. ) of  allantoides : 
see  allantoid.]  A fetal  appendage  of  most  ver- 
tebrates, developing  as  a sac  or  diverticulum 
from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestinal 
cavity.  It  is  one  of  the  organs  of  the  embryo  of  all  am- 
niotic  vertebrates,  or  those  which  develop  an  amnion,  hut 
is  wanting  or  is  at  most  rudimentary  in  amphibians  and 
fishes.  In  birds  and  reptiles  it  is  large  and  performs  a re- 
spiratory function,  and  in  mammals  contributes  to  form 
the  umbilical  cord  and  placenta.  Its  exterior  primitively 
consists  of  mesoblast,  its  cavity  receiving  the  secretion  of 
the  primordial  kidneys  ( W olflian  bodies).  So  much  of  the 
sac  as  remains  pervious  within  the  body  of  the  embryo 
becomes  the  urinary  bladder,  or,  in  some  degree,  a urinary 
passage.  The  umbilical  arteries  and  veins  course  along  the 
elongated  stalk  of  the  sac,  which  becomes  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  that  part  of  these  allantoic  vessels  within  the 
body  which  does  not  remain  pervious  becomes  the  urachus 
and  roundligament  of  the  liver.  The  expanded  extremity 
of  the  allantois,  in  most  iuammals,  unites  with  the  chorion 
to  form  the  placenta.  In  those  vertebrates,  as  mammals,  in 
which  the  umbilical  vesicle  has  but  a brief  period  of  activ- 
ity, the  allantois  chiefly  sustains  the  functions  whereby 
the  fetus  is  nourished  by  the  blood  of  the  mother,  and  has 
its  own  blood  arterlalized.  In  parturition,  so  much  of  the 
allantois  as  is  outside  the  body  of  the  fetus  is  cast  off,  the 
separation  tak  ill g place  at  the  navel.  See  cut  under  amnion. 
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allantotoxicum  (a-lan-to-tok'si-kum),  n.  [<  Gr. 

aA/tdf  (aXXavr-),  sausage,  + to^ik&v,  poison : see 
toxic.]  Sausage-poison;  a poison  found  in  pu- 
trid sausage  made  of  blood  and  liver, 
allanturic  (al-an-tii'rik),  a.  [<  allantoin  + uric.] 
Obtained  from  allantoin  and  uric  acid : as,  al- 
lanturic acid. 

alia  prima  (al'la  pre'ma).  [It.,  lit.  according 
to  tbe  first:  alia,  q.  v. ; "prima,  fern,  of  primo, 
first:  see  prime.]  In  painting,  an  expression 
denoting  a method  in  which  the  pigments  are 
laid  on  the  canvas  in  thick  heavy  masses,  instead 
of  in  washes,  glazes,  or  repeated  coats. 

Paolo  Veronese  painted  generally  alia  prima  with  more 
body  than  Titian  (whose  patience  he  appeared  to  want), 
so  that  the  finished  picture  was  little  more  than  the  ab- 
bozzo ; that  is,  he  painted  up  at  once. 

Mrs.  MerrifielcL,  Anc.  Practice  of  Painting  (1849),  I.  cxxxv. 

allassotonic  (a-las-6-ton'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
a XAaoceiv,  vary,  + t6vo f,  tension.]  In  hot.,  a 
term  applied  by  De  Yries  to  the  movements 
induced  in  mature  vegetable  organs  by  stimu- 
lation, which  are  not  permanent,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  permanent  or  auxotonic  effects 
of  stimulation  upon  growing  organs.  See  auxo- 
tonic. 

allatratef  (al'a-trat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  allatratus,  pp. 
of  allatrare,  adlatrare,  bark  at,  revile,  < ad,  to, 
+ latrare,  bark:  see  latrate.]  To  bark  out; 
utter  by  barking.  Also  spelled  alatrate. 

Let  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  hel,  alatrate  what  he  list  to 
the  contrary.  Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses  (ed.  1880),  p.  158. 

allaudt  (a-lad'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  allaudare,  adlaudare, 

< ad,  to,  + laudare,  praise  (see  laud) ; a doublet 
of  allow2,  q.  v.]  To  praise. 
allay1  (a-la'),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  alay ; < 
ME.  alaijen,  aleyen,  earlier  aleggenlpret.  aleyde, 
pp.  aleyd,  alayd,  aleid),  < AS.  alecgan  (pret. 
alegde,  alede,  pp.  dlegd,  died),  lay  down,  with- 
draw, suppress,  cause  to  cease  (=  OHG.  irlec- 
can,  MHG.  erleggen,  G.  erlegen  = Goth,  uslag- 
jan,  lay  down),  < a-,  E.  a-1,  + lecgan,  E.  toy1. 
The  word  should  therefore,  strictly,  be  spelled 
alay  (cf.  arise,  abide,  etc.);  tbe  spelling  all- 
simulates  a L.  origin.  The  word  was  early 
confused  in  spelling  and  sense  with  several 
other  words  of  L.  origin,  namely,  allay2,  allay3, 
allege 1,  allege2:  see  these  words.  The  senses 
mix  and  cannot  be  entirely  separated.]  I. 
trans.  If.  To  laydown;  cause  to  lie;  lay:  as, 
to  allay  the  dust. — 2f.  To  lay  aside;  set  aside; 
suppress;  annul. 

Godes  lawes  that  were  aleyd. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  144. 

3f.  To  put  down;  humble;  overthrow. 

Thy  pride  we  woll  alaye. 

Rom.  of  Arthur  and  Merlin , 1.  214. 

4.  To  put  down;  quiet;  assuage;  pacify,  ap- 
pease, calm,  as  a commotion  of  the  elements, 
or,  figuratively,  civil  commotions,  mental  ex- 
citement, or  an  agitated  person. 

The  joyous  time  now  nighs  fast, 

That  shall  alegge  this  bitter  blast. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  March. 

If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

There’s  nothing  that  allays  an  angry  mind 
So  soon  as  a sweet  beauty. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Elder  Brother,  iii.  5. 
Instead  of  allaying  the  animosity  of  the  two  populations, 
he  inflamed  it  to  a height  before  unknown. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
Alas,  that  neither  moon  nor  snow  nor  dew 
Nor  all  cold  things  can  purge  me  wholly  through, 
Assuage  me,  nor  allay  me,  nor  appease, 

Till  supreme  sleep  shall  bring  me  bloodless  ease. 

Swinburne,  Anactoria. 

5.  To  abate,  mitigate,  or  subdue;  relieve  or 
alleviate : as,  to  allay  misery  or  pain ; to  allay 
the  bitterness  of  affliction. 

The  griefs  of  private  men  are  soon  allayed , 

But  not  of  kings.  Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  v.  1. 

Yet  leave  me  not ! I would  allay  that  grief 
Which  else  might  thy  young  virtue  overpower. 

Beattie,  Minstrel,  ii.  32. 
= Syn.  Alleviate,  Relieve,  Mitigate,  Assuage,  Allay  (see 
alleviate),  calm,  quiet,  soothe,  compose,  still,  lull,  tran- 
quilize,  check,  repress,  soften,  ease,  moderate. 

II. f intrans.  To  abate ; subside ; grow  calm. 
For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers, 

And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

allayH  (a-la'),  n.  [<  allay1,  v.]  That  which  al- 
lays, lightens,  or  alleviates. 

You  are  of  a high  and  choleric  complexion, 

And  you  must  have  allays. 

F Letcher , Double  Marriage,  v.  1. 

Friendship  is  the  allay  of  our  sorrow.  Jer.  Taylor. 
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allay2t  (a-la'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  alay; 

< ME.  aiayen,  < AF.  aleyer,  alayer,  OF.  allayer 
(F.  aloyer),  a var.  of  alter,  allier  (>  ME.  alien, 
E.  ally*),  combine,  alloy  (cf.  Sp.  Pg.  ligar  = It. 
legare,  allay,  alloy,  whence  the  noun,  Sp.  Pg. 
liga  = It.  lega,  allay,  alloy ; the  Sp.  alear,  alioy, 
is  from  the  OF.),  < L.  alligare,  combine,  join,  < 
ad,  to,  + ligare,  bind : see  ally 1 and  alligate. 
Allay 2 was  more  or  less  confused  with  allay1, 
and  with  other  similar  forms : see  allay1.  At 
a later  period  the  F.  aloyer  and  its  verbal  sub- 
stantive aloi  were  erroneously  explained  as  de- 
rived from  d loi,  to  law,  as  if  meaning  ‘brought 
to  tbe  legal  standard’ : see  alloy.]  1.  To  mix, 
as  metals;  especially,  to  mix  a nobler  with  a 
baser  metal;  alloy.  See  alloy,  v.,  I. — 2.  Fig- 
uratively, to  mix  with  something  inferior ; con- 
taminate or  detract  from. 

His  pupils  cannot  speak  of  him  without  something  of 
terror  allaying  their  gratitude.  Lamb,  Christ’s  Hospital. 

3.  To  temper;  abate  or  weaken  by  mixture; 
dilute,  as  wine  with  water ; weaken ; diminish. 
allay2!  (a-la'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  alay;  < 
ME.  alaye,  aley,<.  AF.  aley,  alay,  OF.* alay,  later 
aloy  (F.  aloi),  < aleyer,  alayer  (F.  aloyer),  allay, 
alloy,  mix:  see  allay2,  v.,  and  alloy.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  alloying ; an  alloy. 

Coins  are  hard’ned  by  th’  allay. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  482. 

2.  Figuratively,  admixture,  especially  of  some- 
thing inferior. 

This  comedy  grew  out  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  but 
gathered  some  allays  of  the  sentimental  comedy  which 
followed  theirs.  Lamb,  Artificial  Comedy. 

3.  Mixture ; dilution. 

French  wine  with  an  allay  of  water. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  1. 

allay3t,  V.  t.  [<  late  ME.  alaye,  aleye,  alleye, < OF. 
aleier,  alaier,  declare  on  oath,  < L.  allegare,  men- 
tion, cite,  adduce:  see  allege1  and  allegation.] 
To  cite ; quote ; allege. 

allay4t,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  alay ; < late  ME. 
allay,  < AF.  *alais,  OF.  eslais,  < eslaissier,  let 
out,  < es-  (<  L.  ex),  out,  + laissier  (F.  laisser), 
let,  < L.  laxare,  relax:  see  lax,  laches,  and  cf. 
relay.]  In  hunting,  the  act  of  laying  on  the 
hounds;  the  addition  of  fresh  hounds  to  the 
cry. 

allayer1  (a-la'er),  n.  [<  allay1  + -er1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  allays  or  alleviates. 

Phlegm  and  pure  blood  are  the  reputed  allayers  of  acri- 
mony. Harvey,  Consumption. 

allayer2t  (a-la'er),  n.  [<  allay2  + -er1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  allays  or  alloys, 
allayment  (a-la'ment),  n.  [<  allay1  + -ment.] 
The  act  of  quieting,  or  a state  of  tranquillity ; 
a state  of  rest  after  disturbance ; abatement ; 
ease.  * 

The  like  allayment  could  I give  my  grief. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  4. 

all-bet,  conj.  Same  as  albeit. 

Ay,  but  his  fear 

Would  ne’er  be  masked,  allbe  his  vices  were. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iv.  5. 

allbone  (al'bon),  n.  [<  all  + bone  1;  a tr.  of 
Gr.  o/iogteov , < oloc,  whole,  4-  bqrkov,  bone.]  An 
English  name  for  the  strtchwort,  Alsine  Ho - 
lostea,  from  its  jointed,  skeleton-like  stalks. 
Alle  (al'e),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1758),  < Sw. 
alle,  the  Greenland  dove.]  A genus  of  birds  of 
the  auk  family,  containing  the  sea-dove,  dove- 
kie,  or  rotche,  Alca  alle  (Linn®us),  Arctica  alle 
(Gray),  Mergulus  alle  of  authors  in  general,  now 
Alle  nigricans  (Link).  See  dovekie. 
allecret,  n.  See  hallecret. 
allectt  (a-lekt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  allectare,  adlectare, 
freq.  of  allicere,  adlicere,  attract,  draw  to  one’s 
self,  <.ad,  to,  + lacere,  entice.]  To  entice, 
allectationt  (al-ek-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  allecta- 
tio(n-),  adlectatio(n-),  < a'ilectarc,  adlectare:  see 
allect.]  Enticement;  allurement, 
allectivet  (a-lek'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  allect  + -ive.] 
I.  a.  Alluring. 

II.  n.  An  allurement. 

What  better  allective  could  Satan  devise  to  allure  . . . 
men  pleasantly  into  damnable  servitude? 

J.  Northbrooke,  Dicing  (1843),  p.  117. 

alledget,  it.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  allege. 
allegantt,  n.  An  old  form  of  alicant. 
allegation  (al-e-ga'shon),  n.  [<  late  ME.  allega- 
cion,  -cioun,  < t)F.  allegation,  < L.  allegatio(n-), 
adlegatio(n-),  < allegare,  adlegare,  pp.  allegatus, 
adlegatus:  see  allege1.]  1.  The  act  of  alleging; 
affirmation;  declaration:  as,  “erroneous  alle- 
gations ot  fact,”  Eallam. — 2.  That  which  is  al- 
leged or  asserted;  that  which  is  offered  as  a 
plea,  an  excuse,  or  a justification;  an  assertion. 
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Reprove  my  allegation  if  you  can, 

Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 

Shak .,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

I expect  not  to  be  excused  ...  on  account  of  youth, 
want  of  leisure,  or  any  other  idle  allegations.  Pope. 

3.  In  law : (a)  The  assertion  or  statement  of  a 
party  to  a suit  or  other  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal,  which  he  undertakes  to  prove,  (b) 
The  plaintiff’s  first  pleading  in  a testamentary 
cause,  (c)  In  eccles . suits,  any  pleading  subse- 
quent to  the  first.— Defensive  allegation,  in  Eng- 
land, the  mode  of  propounding  circumstances  of  defense 
by  a defendant  in  the  spiritual  courts.  The  defendant  is  en- 
titled to  the  plaintiff’s  answer  upon  oath  to  his  allegation, 
and  may  thence  proceed  to  proofs  as  well  as  his  antagonist. 
allege1  (a-lej'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  alleged , ppr. 
alleging.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  alledge,  alleage, 
alleadge,  < ME.  cileggen,  alegen,  < AF.  aleger, 
alegier, aligier  (<  Law  L.  adlegiarc),  in  form  = 
OF.  esligier  (<  ML.  *exlitigare,  clear  at  law,  < L. 
ex,  out,  + litigare,  sue  at  law:  see  litigate ),  but 
in  sense  taken  as  = OF.  alleguer,  F.  alleguer  (a 
restored  form  for  earlier  OF.  aleier,  dialer , de- 
clare on  oath,  > ME.  aleye,  alleye,  alaye:  see 
allay*)  = Sp.  alegar  = Pr.  Pg.  allegar  = It.  al- 
legare,  < L.  allegare,  adlegare,  send,  depute, 
relate,  mention,  adduce,  < ad , to,  + legare,  send: 
see  legate.']  1.  To  declare  before  a court; 
plead  at  law ; hence,  in  general,  to  produce  as 
an  argument,  plea,  or  excuse ; cite  or  quote  in 
confirmation:  as,  to  allege  exculpatory  facts; 
to  allege  the  authority  of  a court. 

He  [Thrasymachus],  amongst  other  arts  which  he  alleges 
in  evidence  of  his  views,  cites  that  of  government. 

Be  Quincey,  Plato. 

2.  To  pronounce  with  positiveness;  declare; 
affirm ; assert : as,  to  allege  a fact. 

In  many  alleged  cases,  indeed,  of  haunted  houses  and 
the  like,  a detailed  revelation  of  names  and  places  might 
expose  the  narrator  to  legal  action. 

II.  N.  Oxenliam,  Short  Studies,  p.  73. 
=Syn.  1.  Adduce,  Allege,  Assign,  etc.  (see  adduce),  bring 
forward,  aver,  asseverate,  maintain,  say,  insist,  plead,  pro- 
duce, cite. 

alleged,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  alledge,  alege , 

< ME.  cileggen,  alegen,  < OF.  alleger,  aleger , alegier 
= Pr.  aleujar  = It.  alleggiare,  < LL.  alleviare, 
lighten,  alleviate : see  alleviate  and  alleve.  Cf. 
abridge,  abbreviate.  The  sense  and  the  ME. 
forms  mixed  with  those  of  allay1.]  To  alle- 
viate; lighten;  mitigate;  allay, 
allegeable  (a-lej'a-bl),  a.  [<  allege 1 + -able.] 

Capable  of  being  alleged  or  affirmed. 
allegeanceM,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  alledge- 
ance,  allegeaunce , < ME.  allegiaunce,  < allegen , 
alegen , cite,  assert : see  allege1  and  -ance.]  The 
act  of  alleging;  allegation. 
allegeance2t,  n.  [ME.,  also  allegiance,  alege- 
aunce,  < OF.  alegeance,  mod.  alUgeanee,  allevia- 
tion, < aleger,  alleviate : see  allege 2 and  -ance.] 
Alleviation.  * 

allegeance3t,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  allegiance. 
allegementf  (a-lej 'ment),  n.  [<  allege1  + - ment 1 
Assertion ; allegation, 
alleger  ( a-lej  'er),  n.  One  who  alleges. 
Alleghany  vine.  Same  as  Adlumia  cirrliosa, 
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substitution  of  a personal  dependence  on  the  king  as  lord 
for  the  older  relation  of  the  freeman  to  the  king  of  his 
race.  J.  R.  Green , Conq.  of  Eng.,  v. 

It  being  a certain  position  in  law,  that  allegiance  and 
protection  are  reciprocal,  the  one  ceasing  when  the  other 
is  withdrawn.  Jefferson,  Autobiog.,  p.  12. 

Hence  — 2.  Observance  of  obligation  in  gen- 
eral : fidelity  to  any  person  or  thing ; devotion. 

That  I [Bolingbroke]  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men’s 
hearts, 

Fond  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths, 

Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 
Love,  all  the  faith  and  all  the  allegiance  then. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  235. 
= Syn.  Allegiance,  Loyalty,  Fealty.  Allegiance  is  the  most 
formal  and  official  of  these  words ; it  is  a matter  of  prin- 
ciple, and  applies  especially  to  conduct ; the  oath  of  alle- 
giance covers  conduct  only.  Loyalty  is  a matter  of  both 
principle  and  sentiment,  conduct  and  feeling ; it  implies 
enthusiasm  and  devotion,  and  hence  is  most  frequently 
chosen  for  figurative  uses : as,  loyalty  to  a lover,  husband, 
family,  clan,  friends,  old  traditions,  religion.  Neither  alle- 
giance nor  loyalty  is  confined  to  its  original  meaning  of  the 
obligation  due  from  a subject  to  a prince.  Fealty  has 
escaped  less  completely  from  this  earliest  sense,  but  has 
a permissible  use  in  the  sense  of  fidelity  under  obligation 
of  various  kinds. 

Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience ; 

Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul, 

To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1. 

A man  who  could  command  the  unswerving  loyalty  of 
honest  and  impulsive  Dick  Steele  could  not  have  been  a 
coward  or  a backbiter.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  429. 

Nor  did  he  doubt  her  more, 

But  rested  in  her  fealty,  till  he  crown'd 
A happy  life  with  a fair  death.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

allegiant  (a-le'jant),  a.  and  re.  [Assumed 
from  allegiance,  after  analogy  of  adjectives  in 
-ant  having  associated  nouns  in  -ance : see  -anti 
and  -ance.']  I.  a.  Loyal. 

For  your  great  graces 
Heaped  upon  me,  poor  undeserver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
II.  n.  One  who  owes  or  renders  allegiance ; 
a native. 


allenarly 

He  allegorizeth  upon  the  sacrifices. 

Fulke,  Against  Allen,  p.  22S. 

Also  spelled  allegorise . 

allegorizer  (al'e-go-rFzer),  n.  One  who  alle- 
gorizes; one  who  speaks  in  allegory  or  expounds 
allegorically.  Also  spelled  allegoriser. 
allegory  (al'e-go-ri),  re. ; pi.  allegories  (-riz). 
[<  F.  allegorie  = Sp . alegoria  = Pg.  It.  allegoria , 
< L.  allegoria,  < Or.  aXlnyopia,  description  of  one 
thing  under  the  image  of  another,  < aXkryyopeiv, 
speak  so  as  to  imply  something  else,  < allot;, 
other  (see  alio-),  + ayopeueiv,  speak,  < ayopa,  a 
place  of  assembly,  market-place : see  agora.  Cf. 
category .]  1.  A figurative  treatment  of  a sub- 

ject not  expressly  mentioned,  under  the  guise 
of  another  having  analogous  properties  or  cir- 
cumstances ; usually,  a sentence,  discourse,  or 
narrative  ostensibly  relating  to  material  things 
or  circumstances,  but  intended  as  an  exposition 
of  others  of  a more  spiritual  or  recondite  na- 
ture having  some  perceptible  analogy  or  figura- 
tive resemblance  to  the  former. 

The  moment  our  discourse  rises  above  the  ground  line 
of  familiar  facts,  and  is  influenced  by  passion  or  exalted 
by  thought,  it  clothes  itself  in  images.  . . . Hence,  good 
writing  and  brilliant  discourse  are  perpetual  allegories. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  32. 

2.  A method  of  speaking  or  writing  character- 
ized by  this  kind  of  figurative  treatment. 

Metaphor  asserts  or  supposes  that  one  thing  is  another, 
as  1 Judah  is  a lion's  wlielp  " ; but  allegory  never  affirms 
that  one  thing  is  another. 

T.  H.  Home,  Introd.  to  Study  of  Holy  Script.,  II.  406. 

3.  In  painting  and  sculp.,  a figurative  repre- 
sentation in  which  the  meaning  is  conveyed 
symbolically.  = syn. 

1.  Simile , Metaphor , 
etc.  See 


Strangers  shall  have  the  same  personal  rights  as  the  al- 
legiants.  JV.  A.  Bee.,  CXLII.  125. 

allegoric  (al-e-gor'ik),  a.  Same  as  allegorical. 
allegorical  (al-e-gor'i-kal),  a. 

((.  Or.  a/lr/yopiKo;,  < aXkyyopta, 
legory)  + -al.]  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to 
allegory;  of  the  nature  of allegory ; figurative; 
describing  by  resemblances. 

. . was  heightened  by 


Comparison , 
simile. 

allegoryt  (al'e-go- 
ri),  v.  i.  To’  em- 
ploy allegory;  alle- 
gorize. 

I am  not  ignorant  that 
some  do  allegory  on  this 
place.  A bp.  Whitgift, 
Defense,  p.  571. 

allegorv-lefr  alleSretto  (al-la- 

anegory ._  see  al-  gret'to),  a.  and  n. 

[It.,  dim.  of  allegro: 
see  allegro.]  I.  a. 
In  music,  quicker  in 
time  than  andante, 
but  not  so  quick  as 
allegro. 

II.  n.  A move- 


His  strong  allegorical  bent  . 
analysis  of  the  Arthurian  legends, 

Stedman , Viet.  Poets,  p.  176. 

Allegorical  interpretation,  the  drawing  of  a spiritual 
or  figurative  meaning  from  what  is  apparently  historical : „ 

thus,  St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  7,  8)  gives  an  allegorical  interpre-  .ment  in  such  time 

tation  of  the  history  of  free-born  Isaac  and  slave-born  Ish-  ^ n ...... 

mael.— Allegorical  pictures,  pictures  representing  alle- 
gorical subjects. 

allegorically  (al-e-gor'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  al- 
legorical manner;  by  way  of  allegory, 
allegoricalness  (al-e-gor'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  allegorical, 
allegorisation,  allegorise,  etc.  See  allegoriza- 


Allegory — The  Church. 
Cathedral  of  Worms,  13th  century. 
The  beast  with  four  heads  symbolizes 
the  Four  Gospels.  ( Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.") 


-er1.] 


allegeance,  alleageance,  etc.,  < ME.  alegeaunce, 

a-(prefixedappar.byconfusionwithaHeyeahCe2,  allegorizes;  a writer  of  allego“ry. 
q.  v.)  + legeaunce,  < OF.  ligance , ligeance  = alWnriqtpr  ^ i 

Pr.  ligansa,  < ML.  ligiantia,  also  ligantia  (as  if  ’ - ■ -- 

connected  with  L.  ligare,  ppr.  ligan(t-)s,  bind), 

< ligius,  OP.  lige,  liege,  > ME.  liege,  lege,  E.  liege, 
q.  v.  The  mod.  P.  allegeance  in  this  sense  is 
from  the  E.  word.]  1.  The  tie  or  obligation  of 

a subject  or  citizen  to  his  sovereign  or  govern-  allegorization  (aFe-gor-i-za'shon),  n. 

mont  ■ tliodntvnftirlnUhr+n  „ l.i„ i.  1_  .....  -1  r-'  ° - 


allegro  (al-la'gro), 
a.  and  re.  [It.,  brisk, 
sprightly,  cheerful  (=  P.  alUgre,  OP.  alegre, 
> E.  aleger,  q.  v.),  < L.  alacer,  alacris,  brisk, 
sprightly,  cheerful:  see  alacrious  and  alacrity.] 
I.  a.  In  music,  brisk  or  rapid. 

II.  re.  A brisk  movement;  a sprightly  part  or 
strain,  the  quickest  except  presto. 


~ .....  HOS(t.  tinn  etc. 

a legiance  (a-le'jans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  allegorist  (al'e-go-rist),  n.  [=F.  allegoriste , < alleluia  (al-e-lo'ya),  interj]  "'Same  as  halleluiah. 

v allegoriser,  allegorize:  see  allegorize.]  One  who  alleluia  (al-e-lo'ya),  n.  1.  Same  as  halleluiah. 


ment ; the  duty  of  fidelity  to  a king,  government, 
or  state.  Every  citizen  owes  allegiance  to  the  government 
under  which  he  is  born.  Natural  or  implied  allegiance  is 
that  obligation  which  one  owes  to  the  nation  of  which  he  is 
a natural-born  citizen  or  subject  so  long  as  lie  remains  such, 
and  it  does  not  arise  from  any  express  promise.  Express 
allegiance  is  that  obligation  which  proceeds  from  an  express 
promise  or  oath  of  fidelity.  Local  or  temporary  allegiance 
is  due  from  an  alien  to  the  government  or  state  under  or 
in  which  he  resides.  In  the  United  States  the  paramount 
allegiance  of  a citizen  has  been  decided  to  be  due  to  the 
general  government,  and  not  to  the  government  of  the 
particular  State  in  which  he  is  domiciled. 

Fealty  is  the  bond  that  ties  any  man  to  another  to 
whom  he  undertakes  to  be  faithful ; the  bond  is  created 
by  the  undertaking  and  embodied  in  the  oath.  Homage 
is  the  form  that  binds  the  vassal  to  the  lord,  whose  man 
he  becomes,  and  of  whom  he  holds  the  land  for  which  he 
performs  the  ceremony  on  his  knees  and  with  his  hands  in 
his  lord’s  hands.  Allegiance  is  the  duty  which  each  man 
of  the  nation  owes  to  the  head  of  the  nation,  whether  the 
man  be  a land-owner  or  landless,  the  vassal  of  a mesne 
lord  or  a lordless  man ; and  allegiance  is  a legal  duty  to 
the  king,  the  state,  or  the  nation,  whether  it  he  embodied 
in  an  oath  or  not.  Bnt  although  thus  distinct  in  origin, 
the  three  obligations  had  come  in  the  middle  ages  to  have, 
as  regards  the  king,  one  effect.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 785. 

The  conquest  of  the  Danelaw  was  followed  by  the  earli- 
est instances  of  those  oaths  of  allegiance  which  mark  the 


. go-ris'ter),  re.  [<  allegorist  + 
An  allegorist.  [Rare.] 

In  a lengthened  allegory,  the  ground  is  often  shifted ; 
the  allegorister  tires  of  his  allegory,  and  at  length  means 
what  lie  says,  and  nothing  more. 

1.  J)' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  144. 

[<  alle- 


— 2.  [=F.  alleluias  Sp.  aleluyah  = It.  alleluia, 
< ML.  alleluia : so  called  because  it  blossoms  be- 
tween Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  when  psalms 
ending  with  halleluiah  or  alleluia  are  sung  in 
the  churches.]  A name  given  in  Europe  to  the 
wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosella. 
alleluiatic  (al-e-lo-yat'ik),  a.  Same  as  halle- 
luiatic. 


i°™ f + act  of  turning  into  alle-  allemande  (al-e-mohd'), 

gory;  allegorical  treatment.  Also  spelled  alle-  — - - 1 

gorisation. 

allegorize  (al'e-go-rlz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  alle- 
gorized, ppr.  allegorizing.  [<  OP.  allegoriser, 
mod.  P.  allegoriser,  <L.  allegorizare,  < Gr.  oIIt)- 
yopeiv,  speak  so  as  to  imply  something  else : sea 
allegory  and  -ize.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  turn  into 
allegory;  narrate  in  allegory;  treat  allegori- 
cally: as,  to  allegorize  the  history  of  a people. — 

2.  To  understand  in  an  allegorical  sense;  in-  Allemannic,  a.  and  re.  See  Alemannic. 
terpret  allegorically:  as,  when  a passage  in  an  allemontite  (al-e-mon'tit),  re.  [<  AUemont  or 
author  may  be  understood  either  literally  or  fig-  Allemond,  a village  of  Isere,  France,  + - itc 2.] 
nratively,  he  who  gives  it  a figurative  sense  al-  A mineral  of  a tin-white  color  and  metallic 
legorizes  it.  luster,  containing  arsenic  and  antimony.  Also 

An  alchemist  shall  . . . allegorize  the  scripture  Itself,  called  arsenical  antimony. 
and  the  sacred  mysteries  thereof,  into  the  philosopher's  alien1  (al'en),  ».  [E.  dial.;  origin  obscure.] 

oc  e“  Grass-land  recently  broken  up  (Halliwell) ; un- 
inclosed land  that  has  been  tilled  and  left  to 


. . re.  [F.,  prop.  fern,  of 
Allemand,  German:  s eeAlmain,  Alemannic.]  1. 
A dance  of  German  origin,  the  rhythm  being 
duple  in  some  localities  and  triple  in  others. 
In  its  older  forms  it  resembles  the  minuet,  but  in  later 
ones  approaches  the  waltz. 

2.  In  music,  a favorite  movement  in  the  old 
French  suite,  properly  in  quadruple  rhythm, 
with  a flowing  and  varied  melody.  It  usually 
served  as  a prelude  to  the  other  dances.  Also  almain. 


If  we  might  allegorize  it  [the  opera  “Tannhauser”],  we 
should  say  that  it  typified  precisely  that  longing  after  Ve- 
nus, under  her  other  name  of  Charis,  which  represents  the 
relation  in  which  modern  should  stand  to  ancient  art. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  224. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  allegory:  as,  a man  may 
allegorize  to  please  his  fancy. 


run  to  feed  for  sheep  (Moor).  TProv.  Eng.l 
allen2t,  re.  See  allan-. 

allenarly  (a-len'iir-li),  adv.  or  a.  [The  recog- 
nized legal  form  of  the  more  reg.  allanerly, 
formerly  also  allanerlie,  alanerlie,  < all  + anerly, 
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alleviator  (a-le'vi-a-tor),  n. 


allenarly 

only, <ane,  one:  see  ane,  one.  Cf.  ME.  all-oneU,  alleviator  (a-le'vi-a-tor),  n.  One  who  or  that 
alle-oneli,  aU-anly,,  only,  lit.  all  only : see  all  and  which  alleviates,  lightens,  or  mitigates. 
only .]  Only;  solely;  merely:  a technical  word  alleviatory  (a-le'vi-a-to-ri),  a.  Fitted  to  alle- 
used  in  Scotch  conveyancing.  Thus,  where  lands  viate  ; haying  the  quality  oiy alleviating, 
are  conveyed  to  a father,  "fur  his  life-rent  use  allmarly, 


alliance 

hallows .]  Same  as  All-hallows.  -All-hallown  sum- 

mer,  formerly  the  name  in  England  of  a season  of  fine 
weather  in  the  late  autumn,  corresponding  to  St.  Martin's 
summer  in  France  and  to  Indian  summer  in  the  United 
States.  N.  E.  D. 


the  force  of  the  expression  is  that  the  father’s  right  is  re- 
stricted to  a mere  life-rent,  or  at  best  to  a fiduciary  fee, 
even  in  circumstances  where,  but  for  the  word  allenarly , 
the  father  would  have  been  unlimited  fiar. 
aller1  (al'er),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  aller , < AS. 
air:  see  aldeA.]  Same  as  alder!.  [Prov.Eng.] 
aller-t,  a.  See  alder 8. 

aller-float  (al'er-flot),  n.  [<  tiller!,  dial,  form 
of  alder!,  float.]  A local  English  name  of 
a large  trout  of  the  common  species,  given 
from  the  fact  that  it  hides  under  the  roots  of 
the  alder,  or  is  in  season  when  the  alder  is 
budding.  Also  called  aller-trout. 
allerion  (a-le'ri-on),  n.  [More  correctly  ale- 
rion,  < OF.  alerion,  aleiron  (F.  alerion),  < ML. 

alario{n-),  in  her.  a little  eagle 
without  beak  or  claws,  in  form  sug- 
gesting L.  alarms,  < ala,  a wing 
(see  aisle),  but  prob.  of  other  ori- 
gin ; perhaps  ult.  < MHO.  adelar, 
G.  adler,  an  eagle.]  In  her. : (a)  A 
bearing  representing  an  eagle  or 
Aiienon.  eaglet  displayed  without  feet  or 
beak.  (6)  More  rarely,  an  eagle  heraldically 
represented,  but  complete.  Boutell. 
aller-trout  (fil'er-trout),  n.  Same  as  aller-float. 


allex  (al'eks),  n.  [L.,  also  hallex,  NL.  hallux: 
see  hallux.]  Same  as  hallux.  [Rare.] 

alley Mal'i),  n.  [<  ME.  alei,  aley, < OF.  alee  All-hallows,  All-hallow  (al-hal 'oz,  -o),  n. 


Farewell,  the  latter  spring ! Farewell,  All-hallown  sum- 
mer! Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 


(F.  allee),  a going,  gallery,  passage,  < aler,  aller 
(F.  aller),  go,  var.  of  an  earlier  aner  = Pr.  anar 
= Cat.  anar  = Sp.  Pg.  andar  = It.  andare,  dial. 
anare,  go;  of  uncertain  origin:  either  (1)  < L. 
annare,  adnare,  swim  to,  toward,  or  along;  in 
Cicero  oncensedinsenseof  ‘come  to,  approach’; 
< ad,  to,  + n are,  swim  (see  natation) ; or  (2) 
ult.  < ML.  *anditare  for  L.  aditare  (cf.  ML.  an- 
ditus  for  L.  aditns,  and  ML.  rendere  for  L.  red- 
dere : see  adit  and  render),  go  to  or  approach 
often,  freq.  of  adire,  pp.  aditus,  go  to,  < ad,  to, 
+ ire,  go:  see  adit.]  A passage;  especially,  a 
narrow  passage,  (a)  A passage  between  the  rows  of 
pews  or  seats  in  a church,  theater,  or  hall : commonly 
called  an  aisle.  (6)  A long,  narrow  inclosure  with  a smootli 
wooden  floor  for  playing  at  bowls,  skittles,  etc.  (c)  A 
walk,  inclosed  with  hedges  or  shrubbery,  in  a garden : as, 
“yonder  alleys  green,”  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  626. 

So  long  about  the  aleys  is  he  goen. 

Chaucer , Merchant’s  Tale,  L 1080. 
( d)  A narrow  passage  or  way  in  a town,  as  distinct  from 
a public  street,  (e)  In  a printing-office,  the  space  between 
two  rows  of  composing-stands,  in  which  compositors  work 
at  the  cases  on  the  stands. 

alley2  (al'i),  n.  [Also  ally.  Short  for  ally- 
baster,  dial,  variant  of  alabaster,  formerly  used 
in  the  same  sense  (1720).]  A white  or  colored 
playing-marble. 

a.  Laid  out  as  an  alley,  or 


Untrimmed,  undressed,  neglected  now 
Was  alleged  walk  and  orchard  bough. 

Scott,  fiokeby,  ii.  17. 

alley-taw  (al'i-tn,),  n.  [<  alley"!  + taw2.]  An  al- 
ley ; a large  playing-marble.  Sometimes  writ- 
ten alloy-tor,  as  vulgarly  pronounced. 

After  inquiring  whether  he  had  won  any  alley-tors  or 
commoneys  lately,  he  mMe  use  of  this  expression. 

Dickens,  Pickwick. 


allette,  n.  See  alette. 

allevet,  »•  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  spelled  aleive  ; < OF. 
allever,  alever,  < L.  allevare,  adlevare,  lift  up,  ___ 

raise,  lighten,  alleviate,  < ad,  to,  + levare,  lift  alleyed”  (al'id), 
up,  lighten:  see  alleviate,  and  cf.  relieve.]  To  with  alleys, 
alleviate;  relieve.  Surrey. 
allevementt,  «•  [Early  mod.  E.  aleavement;  < 
allex te  + -merit.]  The  act  of  alleviating  or  re- 
lieving; alleviation. 

alleviate  (a-le'vi-at),  v.  1;  pret.  and  pp.  allevi- 
ated, ppr.  alleviating.  [<  LL.  alleviatus,  pp.  of 
alleviare,  adleviare,  for  L.  allevare,  adlevare, 
lighten,  alleviate,  < ad,  to,  + levare,  lift  up, 
lighten,  < levis,  light,  not  heavy:  see  levity.  Cf. 
allege 2 and  alleve.]  1.  To  make  light,  in  a fig-  alleyway  (al'i-wa),  n.  A short  alley;  a lane 
urative  sense;  remove  in  part;  lessen,  miti-  0r  narrow  passage  of  small  extent,  as  between 
gate,  or  make  easier  to  be  endured:  as,  to  al-  two  bouses. 

leviate  sorrow,  pain,  care,  punishmeut,  burdens,  j>y  substantial  walls  of  adobe,  with  narrow  alleyways 
etc.:  opposed  to  aggravate.  running  between.  Harper's  Mag.,  !ALY.  81. 

Excellent  medicines  to  alleviate  those  evils  which  we  All-father  (fil'fa'ther),  n.  [<  all,  orig.  gen.  pi., 
bring  upon  ourselves.  Bentley.  + father:  after  Ioel.  Alfodhr.]  The  Father  of 

The  darkest  complexion  is  not  a little  alleviated  by  a — ....  - ~ -• 

black  hood.  Addison. 

The  little  apples  which  it  [the  nebbak-tree]  bears  are 
slightly  acid  and  excellent  for  alleviating  thirst. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  69. 

2.  To  represent  as  less;  lessen  the  magnitude 

or  heinousness  of ; extenuate:  applied  to  moral  all-fired  (al-tnd),  a. 
conduct:  as,  to  alleviate  an  offense.  [Kare.J 
He  alleviates  his  fault  by  an  excuse.  Johnson. 

=Syn.  Alleviate , Relieve , Mitigate , * Assuage,  Allay , di- 
minish, soften,  abate,  qualify,  reduce.  See  allay i . Where  , ~ .-  77  - , - rn.]]  - n 

these  words  are  applied  to  pain,  etc.,  alleviate  is  to  lighten  he  was  in  an . alt-fired  rage.  [Coiloq.  J 
somewhat,  and  especially  in  a soothing  way;  relieve  and  all-foUTS  (al-forz  ),  n.  A game  ot  cards  played 
allay  go  further  than  alleviate,  removing  in  large  measure  \yy  fr0m  two  to  six  persons  with  hands  of  six 
or  altogether.  Mitigate  is  to  make  mild,  less  severe;  per-  ’ ’ • -■  - n ” 1 ^ J 

haps  it  stands  midway  between  alleviate  and  relieve.  Ms- 
suage  is  to  calm  down,  and  that  idea  underlies  all  its  uses ; 
allay  conveys  similarly  the  idea  of  putting  to  rest. 


all : a name  originally  of  Odin,  now  sometimes 
applied  to  Jupiter  and  to  God. 

And  I told  of  the  good  All-father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Lowell,  First  Snowfall. 

x [Said  to  he  a euphemism 

for  hell-fired , and  hence  defined  as  ‘ infernal, J 
hut  pro.b.  to  he  taken  at  its  face  value  :<all  + 
fire  + -ed%,  all  intensifying  the  merely  rhetori- 
cal fire.']  Tremendous:  as,  an  all-fired  noise; 


To  alle  viate  the  congestion  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina, 
the  artificial  leech  should  be  applied  several  times  at  in- 
tervals of  a few  days,  but  should  then  be  desisted  from  if 
no  benefit  results.  J.  S.  Wells , Dis.  of  Eye,  p.  383. 

It  [electricity]  has  relieved  the  paroxysms  of  angina 
pectoris.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  430. 

In  the  advance  of  civilisation,  there  is  a constant  ten- 
dency to  mitigate  the  severity  of  penal  codes. 

Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  337. 

Foment  the  bruises,  and  the  pains  assuage. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  2003. 

alleviation  (a-le-vi-a'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  allevia- 
tio(n-),  L.  allevatio(n-),  ’<  allevare , lighten : see 
alleviate.  ] 1.  The  act  of  alleviating,  (a)  The  act 

of  removing  in  part,  lessening,  mitigating,  or  making 
easier  to  be  endured  : as,  the  alleviation  of  taxes.  (&)  The 
act  of  making  less  by  representation ; extenuation : as, 

“ alleviations  of  faults,”  South. 

2.  Tbatwhieb  lessens,  mitigates,  or  makes  more  A11  vnlln„.  All-hallondl  etc 
tolerable  : as,  the  sympathy  of  a friend  is  an  al-  All-ballond!, 

leviation  of  grief.  All-haUow  (al-hal'o),  n.  See  All-hallows. 

I have  not  wanted  such  alleviations  ot  life  as  friendship  Allhallowe’en  (al-hal'6-en),  n.  [For  AUhallow- 
could  supply.  Johnson.  ewn  . but  see  AU-ludlows.]  See  All-hallow s and 

His  sister  was  waiting  in  a state  of  wondering  alarm, 
which  was  not  without  its  alleviations.  , i,,  ,,  _ . 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  8.  AllhallowmaS  (al-hal  o-mas) 

=Syn.  Mitigation,  palliation,  relief, 
alleviative  (a-le'vi-a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  alleviate 
+ -ive.]  I.  a.  Tending  to  alleviate  or  mitigate. 

II.  n.  That  -which  alleviates  or  mitigates: 
as,  “some  cheering  alleviative,"  Corah's  Doom 
(1672),  p.  176. 


cards  each,  dealt  from  a full  pack,  the  top  one 
of  the  remaining  cards  heing  turned  as  the 
trump,  and  the  cards  ranking  as  in  whist,  it  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  four  chances  of  which  it  consists, 
for  each  of  which  a point  is  scored.  These  chances  are  the 
securing  of  high,  or  the  ace  of  tramps  or  next  best  tramp 
out ; of  low,  or  the  deuce  of  trumps  or  next  lowest  trump 
out ; of  jack,  or  the  knave  of  trumps ; of  game,  or  tricks 
containing  cards  which  will  make  the  largest  sum  when 
added  together,  an  ace  being  counted  as  four,  a king  as 
three,  a queen  as  two,  a jack  as  one,  and  a ten-spot  as  ten, 
the  other  cards  not  counting.  The  player  who  has  all  these 
is  said  to  have  all-fours.  Also  called  old  sledge,  seven-up, 
and  high-low-jack. 

allgood  (al'gud),  n.  An  old  name  of  tbe  plant 
Good  Henry,  or  English  mercury,  Chenopodium 
Bonns-Henricus. 

all-hail  (al-hal'),  v.  t.  [See  hail2, ».]  To  sa- 
lute or  address  witb  tbe  exclamation  all  hail ! 
[Rare.] 

Who  all-hailed  me,  Thane  of  Cawdor. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Same  as  All- 


v_.  _ ^ [<  ME.  al- 

halowmesse,  alhalwemesse,  i AS.  ealra  halgena 
mcesse-datg,  all  saints’  mass-day:  see  All-hal- 
lows.]  Allhallow-tide. 

All-hallownt  (al-hal'on),  n.  [Also  corruptly 
Allhallon,  -holloh,  -hollan,  -holland,  < ME.  al 
halowen,  < AS.  ealle  hdlgan,  all  saints : see  All- 


[Prop.  All-hallows,  pi.,  but  in  comp.  All-hallow 
(sc.  clay,  eve,  mass,  summer,  tide)-,  inearlymod.  E. 
and  dial,  also  All-hallown,  -hallon,  -Italian,  -hol- 
lon,  -hollan,  -holland,  etc. ; < ME.  al  halowes,  ear- 
lier al  halowen,  < AS.  ealle  hdlgan,  all  hallows, 
i.  e.,  all  saints  (see  all  and  hallow!,  n.),  usually 
in  gen.  pi.  ealra  halgena,  ME.  alre  (or  alle)  ha- 
loivene,  halewune,  etc.,  (day,  tide,  feast,  etc.)  of 
all  hallows.  The  term,  -n,  corruptly  -nd,  thus 
represents  the  AS.  pi.  suffix  -an,  and  in  comp, 
the  gen.  pi.  -ena,  the  latter,  ME.  -ene,  being 
appar.  merged  in  e’en  in  Allhallowe’en,  q.  v.] 
1.  All  saints.  It  was  formerly  common  to 
dedicate  a church  to  All-hallows. — 2.  All  Saints’ 
day,  tbe  1st  of  November:  a feast  dedicated  to 
all  the  saints  in  general.  See  All  Saints’  day, 
under  saint. 

Allhallow-tide  (al-hal'6-tld),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  Allhallown-tide,  Alhallon-tyd,  AUhollon- 
tide,  etc. : see  All-hallows,  All-hallown,  and  tide.] 
The  time  near  All  Saints’  day,  November  1. 
Also  called  Hallow-tide. 

Apples,  pears,  hawthorn-quicks,  oaks,  set  them  at  All- 
hollon-tide , and  command  them  to  prosper;  set  them  at 
Candlemas,  and  intreat  them  to  grow. 

Ray,  Eng.  Proverbs  (1678),  p.  350. 

allheal  (al'hel),  n.  [<  all  + heal1.  Cf.  panacea 
and  Panax.]  The  valerian,  Valeriana  officinalis  ; 
also,  tbe  self-heal,  Prunella  vulgaris.  The 
clown’s  allheal  is  Stachys  palustris. 
alliable  (a-li'a-bl),  a.  [<  ally 1 + -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  forming  or  of  entering  into  an  alliance, 
alliaceous  (al-i-a'shius),  a.  [<  L.  allium,  gar- 
lic, + -aceo us.  See  Allium.]  1 . Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  properties  of  the  genus  Allium, 
which  includes  the  onion  and  garlic. — 2.  Hav- 
ing the  peculiar  smell  or  taste  of  the  onion: 
applied  specifically  to  minerals  which  contain 
arsenic  and  emit  a garlic-like  odor  when  heated 
+on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe, 
alliance  (a-li'ans),  n.  [<ME.  aliance,  aliaunce, 
< OF.  aliance,'  < ML.  alligantia,  < alUgare  (OF. 
alter),  ally,  hind  to:  see  allxj!  and  -ance.]  1. 
The  state  of  heing  allied  or  connected;  the  re- 
lation between  parties  allied  or  connected.  Spe- 
cifically — (a)  Marriage,  or  the  relation  or  union  brought 
about  between  families  through  marriage. 

And  great  alliances  hut  useless  prove 

To  one  that  comes  herself  from  mighty  Jove. 

Dry  den,  Helen  to  Paris,  1.  55. 
(&)  Connection  by  kindred.  [Rare.] 

For  my  father’s  sake,  . . . 

And  for  (aliance’  sake. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.*5. 

(c)  Union  between  nations,  contracted  by  compact,  treaty, 
or  league.  Such  alliance  may  be  defensive,  that  is,  an 
agreement  to  defend  each  other  when  attacked  ; or  offen- 
sive, that  is,  an  agreement  to  make  a combined  attack  on 
another  nation;  or  it  may  be  both  offensive  and  defensive. 

An  alliance  was  accordingly  formed  by  Austria  with 
England  and  Holland  against  France. 

Encyc.  Brit..,  III.  126. 

(d)  Any  joining  of  efforts  or  interests  by  persons,  families, 
states,  or  organizations : as,  an  alliance  between  church 
and  state. 

An  intimate  alliance  was  formed  between  the  Arian 
kings  and  the  Arian  clergy.  Ruckle,  Civilization,  II.  ii. 

Lydgate  . . . had  . . . the  conviction  that  the  medical 
profession  . . . offered  the  most  direct  alliance  between 
intellectual  conquest  and  the  social  good. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  159. 

2.  The  compact  or  treaty  which  is  the  instru- 
ment of  allying  or  confederating:  as,  to  draw 
up  an  alliance . — 3.  The  aggregate  of  persons  or 
parties  allied. 

Therefore,  let  our  alliance  he  combin’d. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  1. 

4.  In  hot.,  a grade  intermediate  between  class 
and  family : the  equivalent  in  Lindley’s  clas  - 
sification  of  the  present  term  order.—  5.  In 
zool.,  a natural  group  of  related  families;  a su- 
perfamily or  suborder. —Arms  of  alliance,  in  her., 
arms  which  are  obtained  through  matrimonial  alliances. 
—Evangelical  Alliance.  See  evangelical.—  Holy  Alli- 
ance. See  holy.  = Syn.  Alliance,  League,  Confederacy, 
Coalition,  relationship,  affinity,  combination,  federation, 
copartnership.  The  first  four  words  have  been  used  with- 
out distinction  to  express  the  union  or  cooperation  of 
two  or  more  persons,  organizations,  or  states.  Alliance  is 
the  most  general  term.  Often  a confederacy  and  some- 
times a league  between  states  means  a closer  union 
than  an  alliance.  Alliance  is  rarely  used  of  a combination 
for  evil ; but  the  other  words  are  often  so  used,  confederacy 
having  specifically  such  a meaning  in  law.  Alliance  alone 
is  used  of  the  union  of  families  by  marriage.  Coalition  is 
often  used  of  the  temporary  cooperation  of  persons,  par- 
ties, or  states  that  are  ordinarily  opposed. 


alliance 

Alliances,  at  once  offensive  and  defensive,  have  one  of 
the  usual  and  more  important  characteristics  of  confeder- 
ations. Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 103. 

We  must  resolve  to  incorporate  into  our  plan  those  in- 
gredients which  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  charac- 
teristic difference  between  a league  and  a government; 
we  must  extend  the  authority  of  the  union  to  the  persons 
of  the  citizens— the  only  proper  objects  of  government. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  15. 
I stood  i’  the  level 

Of  a full-charg’d  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok’d  it.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 
The  utility  of  a confederacy,  as  well  to  suppress  faction, 
and  to  guard  the  internal  tranquillity  of  states,  as  to  in- 
crease their  external  force  and  security,  is  in  reality  not  a 
new  idea.  A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  9. 

The  coalitions  of  nearly  all  Europe,  which  resisted  and 
finally  humbled  the  Grand  Monarch,  are  among  the  most 
righteous  examples  of  measures  for  preserving  the  balance 
of  power  which  history  records. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 44. 

alliance  (a-H'ans),  -v.  t.  [<  alliance,  «.]  To 
■unite  by  confederacy;  join  in  alliance;  ally. 
[Rare.] 

It  [sin]  is  allianced  to  none  but  wretched,  forlorn,  and 
apostate  spirits.  Cudworth,  Sermons,  p.  62. 

alliantt  (a-li'ant),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  alliant,  OF. 
aliant,  ppr.  of  alier,  ally:  see  ally\  v .]  I.  n. 
An  ally:  as,  “ alliants,  electors,  princes,  and 
states,”  TVotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  532. 

II.  a.  Akin ; united ; confederated.  . Sir  T. 
More. 

allice,  allis  (al'is),  n.  [Var.  of  earlier  allowes 
for  alose : see  alose.]  An  English  name  of  the 
European  shad,  Alosa  communis.  See  alose l, 
Alosa. 

allice-shad,  allis-shad  (al'is-shad"),  n.  Same 
as  allice. 

alliciatet,  allicitet  (a-lish'i-at,  a-lis'it),  v.  t. 
[Irreg.  < L.  allicere,  allure : see  ailed.]  To  at- 
tract;  allure;  entice. 

alliciency  (a-lish'en-si),  n.  [See  allicient .]  The 
power  of  attracting;  attraction.  [Rare.] 

The  magnetical  alliciency  of  the  earth.  Sir  T.  Broume. 

allicient  (a-lish'ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  alli- 
cien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  allicere,  allure : see  allect .]  I. 
a.  Enticing;  attracting.  [Rare.] 

Il.t  n.  That  which  attracts, 
alligartat,  w.  An  old  form  of  alligator.  B.  Jon- 
son. 

alligatet  (al'i-gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  alligatus,  pp.  of 
alligare,  adligare,  bind  to,  < ad,  to,  + ligare,  bind. 
Cf.  ally  1,  v.,  and  allay‘d. ] To  bind;  attach; 
unite  by  some  tie. 

Instincts  alligated  to  their  nature. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  375. 
God’s  waies  are  not  as  mans,  neither  is  he  bound  to 
means,  or  alligated  to  number. 

R.  Perrot,  Iacob’s  Vowe  (1627),  App.,  p.  H. 

alligation  (al-i-ga'shon),  n.  [<  L.  alligatio{n-),  a 
binding  to,,  a band,  (.alligare:  see  alligate.]  1. 
The  act  of  binding;  the  state  of  being  bound 
or  united.  [Rare.]  — 2.  The  name  of  several 
rules  or  processes  in  practical  arithmetic  (see 
below)  for  ascertaining  the  relations  between 
the  proportions  and  prices  of  the  ingredients  of 
a mixture  and  the  cost  of  the  mixture  itself  per 
unit  of  weight  or  volume.  Also  called  the  rule 
of  mixtures.—  Alligation  alternate,  an  arithmetical 
process  used  in  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  ingredients 
of  given  price  which  will  produce  a mixture  of  given  cost. 
The  proposition  is  indeterminate,  and  the  rule  of  allfra- 
tion  gives  only  particular  solutions.— Alligation  me- 
dial the  operation  by  which  the  cost  of  a mixture  is 
found  when  the  prices  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
^are  given. 

aMi?a^0r  n'  [A  Latin-looking 

(NL.)  adaptation  of  early  mod.  E.  alligater , al- 
ligarta,  aligavto,  alegarto , alagarto , also  simply 
lagarto,  < Sp.  el  lagarto,  lit.  the  lizard : el,  the, 

\ L.  ille,  that ; lagarto , < L.  lacertus,  lizard : see 
lizard.  The  prop.  Sp.  name  is  caiman  or  la- 
garto  de  Indies ; Pg.  caimao.  The  E.  form  has 
given  rise  to  NL.,  F.,  andPg.  alligator,  and  Sp. 
aligador .]  1.  Any  member  of  the  family  Alli- 
gatoridse,  or  some  American  member  of  the  Cro- 
codilidse;  an  American  crocodile. 
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in  the  upper  jaw,  into  which  the  long  teeth  of  the  under 
jaw  (it,  and  feet  much  less  webbed.  Their  habits  are  less 
aquatic.  They  frequent  swamps  and  marshes,  and  may 
be  seen  basking  on  the  dry  ground  during  the  day  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  They  are  most  active  during  the  night 
f he  largest  of  them  attain  the  length  of  17  or  18  feet  They 
live  on  fish,  and  sometimes  catch  hogs  on  the  shore  or  dogs 
which  are  swimming.  In  winter  they  burrow  in  the  mud  of 
swamps  and  marshes,  lying  torpid  till  spring.  The  female 
lays  a great  number  of  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  the 
sand,  and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
alligator  is.  found  on  the  coast  from  North  Carolina  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  A.  sinensis  occurs  in  China.  Among 


alliteration 

the  Persea  Persea  of  tropical  America,  resem. 
bling  a pear  m shape.  See  avocado. 

alligator-terrapin  (al'i-ga-tor-ter'a-pin),  n.  1. 
A name  of  the  common  snapping-turtle  of  Amer* 


Alligator-terrapin  ( Chelydra  serpentina). 


Alligator  ( Alligator  mississtppiensis ) 


ica,  Chelydra  serpentina.  So  called  from  the  length 
of  the  neck  and  especially  of  the  tail  in  comparison  with 
the  small  thin  shell,  into  which  the  members  cannot  be 
completely  retracted,  the  general  appearance  of  a saurian 
^U8  suggested.  It  is  found  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
and  westward  to  Louisiana  and  the  Missouri.  Also  called 
alligator -turtle.  See  Chelydra  and  snapping -turtle 

j.  i he  giant  snapping- turtle,  Macrochelys  lacer - 
tina.  bee  Macrochelys. 

alligator-tortoise  (al ' i - ga  - tor  - tor ' tis),  n. 
oame  as  alligator-terrapin. 

n.  The  sweet- 


the  fossils  of  the  south  of  England  are  remains  of  a true 

alligator,  A.  hantoniensis,  in  the  Eocene  beds  of  the  uuigaior-ierramn. 

SfigatorL  widely  us If™  made  fr°m  the  8kin  of  the  alligator-tree  (al'i-ga-tor-tre),  „.  xu«  sweer- 
, , ...  .....  , gum .tree,  Liqmdambar  Styractflua,  of  the  South- 

s' A local  nameot  the  little  brown  fence-lizard,  ern  United  States. 

Sceloporus  undulatus,  common  in  many  parts  of  alligator-turtle  (al'i-ga-tor-ter'tl),  n.  1.  Same 
the  United  States. — 4.  A machine  for  bringing  as  alligator-terrapin. 

the  balls  of  iron  from  a puddling-furnace  into  The  elongated  tail  of  the  animal  is  very  characteristic 
compact  form  so  that  they  can  be  handled;  a • • • has  . . . given  rise  to  the  popular  name,  nUiga- 
squeezer. — 5.  A peculiar  form  of  rock-breaker,  tor-turtle.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  in.  452. 

alligat°r-apple  (al'i-ga-tor-apT),  n.  The  fruit  2.  A similar  fresh-water  turtle,  Macrochelys 
oiAnona  palustris,  aWest  Indian  tree.  lacertina,  of  the  family  Chelydridas,  with  very 

» (al'i-ga-tor-fish),  n.  1 An  ago-  Jong  tail  and  neck,  it  is  found  in  the  United  States 
noid  fish,  Podothecus  acipensermus,  with  a com-  *9“  Honda  to  Texas,  and  up  the  Mississippi  valley  to 
pressed  tapering  body,  about  12  polygonal  tei!ZrwVtohfoUfdmn?0Knd8’  baX0US’  a,ld  ]likelets-  K at- 
plates  on  the  breast,  9 spines  and  7 rays  in  the  £S" ta^Sd  is  SStSh  ofCoou'* 
dorsal  fins,  gill-membranes  united  to  the  isth-  tries  it  inhabits.  • e C0UI1' 

mus,  and  the  lower  jaw  shutting  within  the  up-  alligator-wood  (al'i-ga-tor-wud),  n.  The  wood 
per.  It  is  about  a foot  in  length,  and  is  common  a meliaceous  tree,  Guarea  qrandifolia.  of  the 
from  Puget  Sound  northward. — 2.  Any  ago-  West  Indies, 
nid;  a fish  of  the  family  Agonidw  (which  see),  allign,  ®-  t.  See  aline 2. 
alligator-forceps  (al'i-ga-tor-f6r'seps),  n.  A alline,  allineate,  etc.  See  aline2,  etc 
surgical  forceps  with  short  toothed  jaws,  one  allis,  n.  See  allice. 

of  them  working  by  a double  lever.  It  sug-  allisiont  (a-lizh'on),  n.  [<  L.  allisio(n-)  < alli- 
gests  m appearance  the  head  of  an  alligator,  dw*.  adUdsm.  m nTU*u~  j •’  ’ • 


afiigatorid  (aFi-ga-tor'id),  n.  One  of  theAi- 

ligatoridai. 

Ailigatoridse  (aFi-ga-tor'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Alligator  + -idee.  ] A family  of  saurian  reptiles, 

of  the  order  Crocodilia,  related  to  the  family  rauuo  ui  uie  sea. 

Crocodilidee,  and  with  some  authors  forming  only  alliterate  (a-lit'e-rat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  allit- 
a subfamily  (Alhoatormai}  of  tho  IqWo,-  in,  emfoA  oou  nil:  1: o u,  ...... 


aere,  adlidere , pp.  allisus,  adlisus,  strike  against. 
< ad,  to,  + leedere,  strike,  hurt  by  striking: 
Bee  lesion.  Cf.  collision,  elision .]  A striking 
against;  beating;  collision.  [Rare.] 

Islands  . severed  from  it  [the  continent)  by  the  bois- 
terous allision  of  the  sea.  Woodward. 


~ ■ " uiuuuuioiwi  lili  II ^ Ulily 

a subfamily  {Alligatorince)  of  the  latter;  by 
most  naturalists  now  judged  to  be  distinct.  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  is  Alligator  / other  genera  are 
Caiman  and  Jacare  (which  see).  According  to  Huxley’s 


I,  Skull  of  Alligator.  2,  Skull  of  American  Crocodile. 
(Drawn  from  specimens  in  Am.  Museum  of  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York.) 


An  alligator  stuff’d,  and  other  skins 
Of  lll-shap’d  fishes.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  1. 

2.  [cap.  ] [NL.]  More  specifically,  a genus  of 
large  lizard-like  or  saurian  reptiles,  the  type  of 
the  family  Alligatoridw,  order  Crocodilia,  for- 
merly family  Crocodilidai,  order  Sauna.  See  Al- 
hgatondas,  Crocodilidai.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  A. 
lucius  or  A.  mississtppiensis  of  the  United  States.  The 
genus  formerly  included  the  cayman  and  the  iacarA  which 
have  been  made  types  of  the  two  genera  Caiman  and 
Jacare  (which  see).  A true  American  crocodile,  Croco- 
dilus  americanus,  long  overlooked  or  confounded  with 
uie  alligator,  has  lately  been  found  in  Florida  and  the 
West ^ndms.  The  alligators  differ  from  the  true  croco- 
diles in  having  a shorter  and  flatter  head,  cavities  or  pita 


analysis  the  Alligatoridoe  have  the  head  short  and  broad ; 
the  teeth  very  unequal,  the  first  and  fourth  of  the  under 
jaw  biting  into  pits  in  the  upper  jaw ; the  premaxillo- 
maxillary  suture  straight  or  convex  forward ; the  man- 
dibular symphysis  not  extending  beyond  the  fifth  tooth, 
the  splenial  element  not  entering  into  it ; and  the  cervi- 
cai  scutes  distinct  from  the  tergal.  The  Crocodilidee  have 
the  head  longer ; the  teeth  unequal ; the  first  mandibular 
tooth  biting  into  a fossa,  the  fourth  into  a groove,  at  the 
side  of  the  upper  jaw ; the  premaxillo-maxillary  suture 
straight  or  convex  backward;  the  mandibular  symphysis 
not  extending  beyond  the  eighth  tooth,  and  not  involving 
the  splenial  elements ; the  cervical  scutes  sometimes  dis- 
tinct from  the  tergal,  sometimes  united  with  them.  Most 
living  Alhgatoridce  are  confined  to  America.  The  Croco- 
diiidce  were  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  old  world 
until  the  discovery  of  a true  crocodile  in  America.  In 
general  appearance  and  economy  the  members  of  the 
two  families  are  sufficiently  similar  to  he  confounded  in 
popular  language.  Both  families  belong  to  the  section  of 
the  order  Crocodilia  in  which  the  nasal  bones  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  narial  aperture,  the  contrary  being 
the  case  in  the  section  which  includes  the  Gangetic  croco- 
dile or  gavial,  Gavialis  gangeticus. 

alligator-pear  (al'i-ga-tor-par,/),  n.  [Said  to  be 
a corruption  of  avocado-pear.]  The  fruit  of 


erated,  ppr.  alliterating.  [<  ML.  *alliteratus,  pp. 
of  *alltterare,  < L.  ad,  to,  + litera,  littera,  let- 
ter: see  literate .]  1.  To  begin  with  the  same 

letter  or  sound,  as  two  or  more  words  in  im- 
mediate or  near  succession;  agree  in  initial 
letter  or  sound ; make  an  alliteration. 

The  “h”.in  harp  does  not  alliterate  with  the  “h”  In 
honored.  s.  Lanier,  Sci.  of  Eng.  Verse,  p.  309. 

2.  To  use  alliteration. 

The  whole  body  of  alliterating  poets. 

^ Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII,  411. 

alliterate  (a-lit'e-rat),  n.  [<  alliterate,  v.,  in 
allusion  to  literate,  n.]  One  given  to  the  use 
of  alliteration.  [Rare.] 

Even  the  stereotyped  similes  of  these  fortunate  alliter- 
ates [poets  before  Chaucer],  like  “weary  as  water  in  a 
weir”  or  “glad  as  grass  is  of  the  rain,”  are  new  like  na- 
ture, at  the  thousandth  repetition. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  257. 
alliteration  (a-lit-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=F.  allitera- 
tion, < ML.  alliteratio(n-),'i*alliterare:  see  allit- 
erate, ®.]  The  repetition  of  the  same  letter  or 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more  words 
in  close  or  immediate  succession;  the  recur- 
rence of  tlie  same  initial  sound  in  the  first  ac- 
cented syllables  of  words;  initial  rime:  as, 
many  men,  many  wands. 

Apt  alliteration’s  artful  aid. 

Churchill,  Prophecy  of  Famine,  I.  233. 

Verse  in  which  alliteration  is  essential,  and  other  rime 

EwSV*  the  Pre™iIing  form  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Ice- 
landic,  Old  Saxon.  Specimens  are  found  in  Old  High  Ger- 
man. Alliteration  in  these  languages  even  ran  into  prose. 

P.  A.  March,  A.-S.  Gram.,  § 50& 
the1wor(I  alliteration  seems  to  have  been  in. 
vented  by  Pontanus  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Romans 
were  certainly  aware  that  the  device  was  in  use  among 
themselves.  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  69. 

Alliteration  was  a characteristic  of  old  Teutonic  poetry 
(Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English,  Old  Saxon,  Icelandic, 
etc.),  terminal  rime,  as  a regular  feature,  being  of  later 
(Romance)  introduction.  The  lines  were  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  having  regularly  two  alliterating  syl- 
lables, the  second  one ; but  by  license  or  mere  accident 
four  or  more  alliterating  syllables  might  occur,  as  in  the 
last  line  of  the  extract  from  Piers  Plowman.  The  alliter* 
atmg  syllable  was  always  accented,  and  was  not  neces- 
sarily initial,  as  written;  it  might  follow  an  unaccented 
prefix,  as  ar-raye  m the  extract.  The  vowels,  being  all 


alliteration 

more  or  less  open  and  easy  of  utterance,  might  alliterate 
with  one  another.  In  Churchill’s  line  “Apt  alliteration’s 
artful  aid,”  given  above,  the  initial  vowel-sounds  are  dif- 
ferent (a,  a or  a,  a,  a),  though  spelled  with  the  same  letter. 
The  followingis  an  example  of  Middle  English  alliteration : 
Hire  robe  was  ful  riche*  of  red  scarlet  engreyned, 

With  ribanes  of  red  gold*  and  of  riche  stones ; 

Hire  arraye  me  ravysshed'such  richesse  saw  I nevere ; 
I had  wondre  what  she  was*  and  whas  wyf  she  were. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),ii.  15. 
Chaucer’s  verse  is  cast  on  the  Romance  model  with  final 
rime,  but  he  often  uses  alliteration  as  an  additional  orna- 
ment : 

Ther  schy veren  schaites  upon  sc/ieeldes  thykke ; 

He  feeleth  thfirgh  the  herte-spon  the  prikke. 

Up  springen  spe res  twenty  foot  on  highte ; 

Out  goon  the  swerdes  as  the  silver  brighte. 

The  /ielmes  to-Aewen  and  to-schrede 

Out  ftrest  the  Wood,  with  sferne  streemes  reede, 

With  awighty  maces  the  tones  thay  to-trest, 

He  t/turgh  the  t/iikkeste  of  the  throng  gan  threat  (etc.). 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1747. 
Such  alliteration  is  much  affected  by  Spenser  and  his  imi 
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allomorpliite 


How  easy  it  is  to  bear  in  mind  or  to  map  such  an  alio-  all nrli n litv  fa  -1  d-f!i-n  1 H 1 » rd  a. 

cation  of  lines,  so  that  when  produced  from  an  unknown  w 1 "rf,,  ,n\  L < allodtal + 

body  the  existence  of  either  [sodium  or  magnesium]  can  .er  ^ • allodiaUte.  J lhe  state  or  quality  of 
be  detected  by  such  spectral  examination.  being  held  in  allodial  tenure. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  45.  allodially  (a-16'di-al-i),  adv.  In  an  allodial  man- 
allocatur  (al-o-ka'ter),  n.  [ML.,  it  is  allowed,  allodial  tenure;  as  a freeholder. 

3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  pass,  of  allocare:  see  allodian  (a-lo'di-an),  a.  [<  allodium  4-  -an.  1 
allocate .]  In  law,  the  allowance  of  something  Allodial.  [Rare.] 

hy  a judge  or  court:  commonly  used  to  signify  allodiary  (a-16'di-a-ri),  n. ; pi.  aUodiaries  (-riz). 
the  indorsement  of  a .document,  hy  which  the  ML.  allodiarius,  < allodium : see  allodium  and 
judge  certifies  that  it  is  approved  by  him.  -ary.]  An  allodialist. 

allochiria  (al-o-id'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  alios,  allodification  (a-lod'd-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  allo- 
other,  + xuP>  hand.]  In  pathol.,  the  confusion  dium  + -fication.]  The  conversion  of  feudal 
of  sensations  in  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  as  mto  allodial  or  freehold  tenure, 
when  a patient  with  locomotor  ataxia  locates  allodium  (a-16'di-um),  pi.  allodia  (-a).  [ML., 

iodvfl  Iacf  a.  ■f.miAb  <vn  tlia  1 o-P+-  In™  A_lsO  STifillprl  nlnAitim  nlnP --7  - -7'-  1 ’ ’ 


ern  poetry. 

alliterative  (a-lit'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  alliterate  . 
-ire.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  allitera- 
tion ; characterized  by  alliteration. 

A few 
which  he 

ambush  O.  *,  iow  uu  um  weuiuung  oi  ins 

thread,”  show  that  he  was  beginning  to  study  the  niceties 
of  verse.  Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  40. 

alliteratively  (a-lit'e-ra-tiv-li),  adv. . In  an 
alliterative  manner  ; with  alliteration. 

Vowels  were  employed  alliteratively  much  less  often 
than  consonants.  Trans.  Amcr.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  64. 

alliterativeness  (a-lit ' e-ra-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  alliterative', 
alliterator  (a-lit 'o-ra- tor),  n.  One  who  uses 
alliteration. 

We  aU  know  Shakspere’s  jokes  on  the  alliterators. 

S.  Lanier,  Sci.  of  Eng.  Verse,  p.  312. 

Allium  (al'i-um),  n.  [L.,  more  correctly  alium, 
garlic ; perhaps  related  to  Gr.  alias,  sausage : 
see  allantois.]  The  largest  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Liliacew,  of  about  275 
species,  mostly  natives  of  the  northern 
temperate  zone.  They  are  bulbous  plants,  with  a pe- 
culiar  pungent  odor,  and  bear  their  flowers  in  an  umbel 
at  the  summit  of  a scape.  Several  species  have  been 
largely  cultivated  for  food  from  very  early  times,  includ- 
ing the  onion  ( A . Cepa),  leek  (A.  Porrum),  shallot  (A.  As - 
calonxcum),  garlic  (A.  sativum),  chives  (A.  Schoenopra- 
sum),  rocambole  ( A . Scorodoprasum),  etc. 
allmouth  (al'mouth),  n.  [<  all  + mouth.]  A 
name  of  the  fish  otherwise  known  as  the  com- 
mon angler,  Lophius  piscatorius. 
alluess  (al'nes),  n.  [< all  + -ness.]  Totality; 
entirety;  completeness;  universality. 

The  allness  of  God,  including  his  absolute  spirituality, 


in  the  right  leg  a touch  on  the  left  leg. 
spelled  allocheirici . 
allochroic  (al-o-kro'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aXTidxpoog,  of 
another  color:  see  allochroous, ] Changeable 
in  color.  8yd,  Soc.  Lex . 


~~ ~ nuncitu  KJJ  ouciiaci  iUlU  Ills  1II11-  IT1  COiOr  iSOf*.  / .per 

poeny. °ccura  with  more  or  less  fre‘luency in  aU  mod-  allochroite  '(al-o-fao'It), 


— v ... ..  n.  [<  Gr.  all&xpoos, 

of  another  color  (see  allochroous),  + -ite%.]  A 
massive,  fine-grained  variety  of  iron  garnet. 
This  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  as  expressive  of 
its  changes  of  color  before  the  blowpipe. 

, -mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 

- ,vr-r  -\-  /,  color.]  Pertaining  to 
change  of  color. 

allochroous  (a-lok'ro-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  allixpoos, 
changed  in  color,  < alios,  other,  + xpota,  xp6a, 
color.]  Of  various  colors:  generally  applied 
to  minerals. 

allocution  (al-o-kfi'shon),  n.  [<  L.  allocutio(n-), 
adlocutio(n-),  < alloqui,' adloqui,  pp.  allocutus,  ad- 
locutus,  speak  to,  < ad, 
to,  + loqui,  speak:  see 
locution,  loquacious.] 
1.  A speaking  to; 
an  address,  especial- 
ly a formal  address. 
Also  written  adlocu- 


also  spelled  alodium,  alodum,  alodis,  alodes,  also 
alaudium,  alaudum,  alaudes,  > It.  Pg.  allodio  = 
Sp.  alodio  = Pr.  alodi,  also  aloe,  alo,  = OP.  aleu, 
aleud,  alod,  alode,  alodie,  aloud,  alien,  alien, allieu, 
alloet,  alloeuf  (Roquefort),  P.  alien.  The  origin 
of  ML.  allodium  is  disputed ; prob.  < OHG.  *aldd, 
*allod,  i,  e.,  entire  property,  < al,  all,  all,  + od, 
ot,  property,  estate,  wealth  (in  adj.  odag,  otag, 
wealthy,  happy),  = OS.  od,  estate,  wealth,  = 
AS.  edd,  wealthy  happiness,  = Icel.  audhr, 
wealth.  In  this  view  the  similarity  of  allodium 
in  form  and  sense  to  OHG.  nodal  (=  odal)  = 
OS.  odhil  = Icel.  odhal,  a patrimonial  estate,  is 
accidental.]  Freehold  estate;  land  which  is 
the  absolute  property  of  the  owner;  real  estate 
held  in  absolute  independence,  without  being 
subject  to  any  rent,  service,  or  acknowledgment 
to  a superior.  It  is  thus  opposed  to  feud*,  some- 
times used,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  of  land  which  was 
alienable  and  inheritable,  even  though  held  of  a superior 
lord.  Also  written  allod,  alody. 

The  allod  in  some  form  or  other  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  institution  of  individual  landed  property,  and  we  may 
regard  it  as  equivalent  to  or  directly  descended  from  the 
share  which  each  man  took  in  the  appropriated  portion 
of  the  domain  of  the  group  to  which  he  belonged— tribe, 
joint-family,  village  community,  or  nascent  city. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  339. 


Allocution. 


From  an  imperial  Roman  bronze 
coin  in  the  British  Museum. 


ly — (a)  In  Bom.  an- 
tiq.,  a formal  address 
by  a general-in-chief 
or  imperator  to  his 
soldiers.  Such  scenes 
were  often  repre- 
sented in  art  on 
medals  and  reliefs.  (6)  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch., 
a public  address  hy  the  pope  to  his  clergy,  or 
to  the  church  generally. 

Scarcely  a year  of  his  pontificate  passed  without  his 
having  to  pronounce  an  allocution  on  the  oppression  of 
the  church  in  some  country  or  other. 

Card.  Wiseman,  Last  hour  Popes,  Greg.  XVI. 


i-  n o , + Maine,  r.any  Law  and  custom,  p.  339 

ly-w'hfcft: 


mentum  (It.  alloggiamento),  a lodging,  < allogiare 

7Tt.  nil nnni 1 / si, l 4-c  _l_  / „ ^ /Tl  7 


supremacy,  and  eternity.  “ Turnbull’,  allod  (al'od),  n.  A short  form  of  allodium. 

The  science  of  the  universal,  having  the  ideas  of  oneness  allodgementt  (a-loj'ment),  n.  TAlso  written 
and  ailness  as  ? ^ ^ ^ alcdfement  algidmJnt  aftet  ML.  “ 

alio-.  [NL.,  etc.,  < Gr.  alio-,  combining  form 
of  alios  = L.  alius,  other,  another:  see  alias, 
alien,  and  else.]  An  element  in  compound 
words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  other,  another. 

Allobrogical  (al-o-broj'i-kal),  a.  An  epithet 
applied  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  Preshy 


allolos,  of  another  sort  (see  allceosis),  + yeveois, 
generation.]  A term  used  hy  Haeckel  to  de- 
note a mode  of  reproduction  supposed  to  char- 
acterize the  Geryoniidte,  hut  subsequently  de- 
termined to  be  due  to  an  error  of  observation. 
[Disused.] 

011  allceorgan  (al-e-6r'gan),  n.  [<  Gr.  allolos,  of 
another  sort  (see  allceosis ),  + opyavov , organ.] 
Same  as  alloplast.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  842. 
alloeosis  (al-e-d'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  alloluois,  a 
change,  alteration,  < alloiovv , change,  < allolos, 
of  different  kind,  alios,  other,  different : see 
alio-.]  In  med.,  a constitutional  change, 
allceotic  (al-e-ot'ik),  a.  [ (.  Gr.  ii/./o' ctr/sor , fit 
for  changing,  < alloturds,  changed,  changeable, 
verbal  adj.  of  alloiovv:  see  allceosis.]  In  med., 
capable  of  causing  alloaosis  or  constitutional 


Geneva,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  sect,  was 
anciently  a town  of  the  Allobroges.  N.  E.  1). 
allocate  (al'o-kat),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  allocated, 
ppr.  allocating.  [<  ML.  allocatus,  pp.  of  allo- 
care, allot,  < L.  ad,  to,  + locare,  place,  < locus,  a 
place : see  locus.  Alloc-ate  is  a doublet  of  allowl, 
q.  v.]  1.  To  assign  or  allot;  set  apart  for  a 

particular  purpose;  distribute:  as,  to  allocate 
shares  in  a public  company. 

The  court  is  empowered  to  seize  upon  and  allocate  for 
the  immediate  maintenance  of  such  child  or  children  any 
sum  not  exceeding  a third  of  the  whole  fortune. 

Burke,  Popery  Laws. 
He  [Wolseley]  can  inspire  his  subordinates,  he  can  allo- 
cate them  to  duties  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  earn 
credit  and  contribute  to  the  success  of  him  their  master. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  Some  Continents,  p.  112. 

2.  To  fix  the  place  of ; locate;  localize.  [Rare.] 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  heritors  to  allocate  the  churchyard. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  637. 

allocation  (al-o-ka'shqn),  n.  [<  ML.  alloca- 


The  aUogiaments  of  the  garrison  are  uniforme, 

Evelyn , Diary,  March  23,  1644. 

allodia,  n.  Plural  of  allodium . 


terians  or  Calvinists,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  allo^ium- 

Geneva,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  sect,  was  , * La"]°  di-al), a. and n.  [=  F. Pg. allodial, 


I. 


tio(n-),  < allocare:  see  allocate.]  i.  The  act  of  aliodialism  (a-16'di-al-izm),  n.  [<  allodial  + 
allocating,  allotting,  or  assigning;  allotment;  -ism.]  The  allodialsystem.  See  allodial. 

0fSS“set;aaS^Tome™uvaS’  the  all0Cati0n  „ “I  “>  ““  explain  feudalism,  I shall  first 
oi  snares  in  a public  company.  illustrate  its  negation,  aliodialism. 

JJnder  a iuster  allocation  of  his  rank,  as  the  general  Sir  E.  Creasy , Eng.  Const.,  p.  75. 

father  of  prose  composition,  Herodotus  is  nearly  related  *» Timlin lia+  (*  In'rU  al  -w  r/  _i_  • + t 

■ ’ - S than  ancient,  anoaiaiist  (a-io  di-al-ist),  n.  [<  allodial  + -1st.] 

One  who  owns  land  allodially. 


1 1 vuuipuomuu,  uciuuuiuh  is  nearly  reiaiea 

to  all  literature  whatsoever,  modern  not  less  than  ancient. 

Be  Quincey,  Herodotus. 
2f.  An  allowance  made  upon  accounts  in  the 
exchequer. — 3.  The  act  of  locating  or  fixing  in 
place;  the  state  of  being  located  or  fixed;  dis- 
position; arrangement. 


—.'/yy.w.i.i.inoyj  mj  \ w/twy  m/  c chanff6 

glare) ,°lodgef < (Itf’%^),Tlod^t;  s°fe  alloga™y  »•  [<Gr.  alfos,  other,  + 

lodge.]  Lodging  ;^in  pluralf  soldiers’  quarters.  SSTj 

flower  hy  pollen  from  another  of  the  same 
species.  Distinguished  from  autogamy,  or  self-fertiliza- 
tion, in  which  the  ovules  are  fecundated  by  pollen  from 
the  same  flower. 

vwnsutrwf/it.j  aH°S6iieity  (al^o-je-ne'i-ti),  n.  [<  allogeneous 

’*•  Pertaining  to  allodium  or  freehold;  free  of  7,  "%■]  Difference  of  nature.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
ent  or  service;  held  independently  of  a lord  a110£6Deous  (al-o-je'ne-us),  a.  [< Gr.  aAoyevi]gy 
larnm mmt. • rvrvnnoar?  tn  -fomrini  t_  li--  j.  n,  . of  another  kind  or  race,  ^ cla Aof,  other,  ■+■  ykvo f, 

kind.]  Of  a different  kind  or  nature.  [Rare.] 
allogiamentt,  n.  See  allodgement. 
allograph  (aPo-graf),  n.  [<Gr.  alios,  other,  + 
ypaipeiv,  write.]  In  law,  a deed  not  written  by 
any  of  the  parties  to  its  execution : opposed 
to  autograph. 

allomet,  n.  An  old  form  of  alum. 
allomerism  (a-lom'e-rizm),  n.  [<  allomerous  + 
-ism.]  In  chem.,  the  property  of  retaining  a 
constant  crystalline  form  while  the  chemical 
constituents  present  or  their  proportions  vary, 
allomerous  (a-lom'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  alios,  other, 
+ pepos,  part.]  In  chem.,  characterized  hy  al- 
lomerism. Applied  to  bodies,  as  certain  crystals,  which 
possess  the  property  of  retaining  the  same  form,  though 
*the  constituents  or  their  proportions  vary. 

allomorphic  (al-o-mor'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  alMpop- 
<l>os,  of  strange  shape  (<  axlos,  other,  + pop^y, 
form),  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  possessing  the 
qualities  of  allomorphism, 
allomorphism  (al-o-m6r'fizm),  n.  [As  allomor- 
phic + -ism.]  The  property  possessed  by  cer- 
tain substances  of  assuming  a different  form 
while  remaining  unchanged  in  constitution, 
allomorphite  (al-o-mdr'fit),  n.  [G.  allomor- 
phit : < Gr.  alios,  other,  + pop^rj,  form.]  In 
mineral.,  a variety  of  barite,  or  heavv-spar, 
having  the  form  and  cleavage  of  anhydrite. 


(.  ML.  aUodialis,  < allodium:  see  allodium.] 

rent 

paramount : opposed  to  feudal.  In  the  United  States 
all  lands  are  deemed  allodial  in  the  owner  of  the  fee,  but 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  ultimate  ownership  or  domin- 
ion of  the  state.  In  England  there  are  no  allodial  lands, 
all  being  held  of  the  crown. 

The  lands  thus  presented  to  these  [Teutonic]  warriors 
[as  rewards  for  fidelity  and  courage]  were  called  allodial; 
that  is,  their  tenure  involved  no  obligation  of  service 
whatever.  Stille,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  136. 

The  allodial  tenure,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
originally  the  tenure  of  freemen,  became  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  tenure  of  serfs. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  341. 

II.  n.  1.  Property  held  allodially. 

Tile  contested  territory  which  lay  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Naab,  with  the  town  of  Neuburg  and  the  allodials 
were  adjudged,  etc.  Coxa,  House  of  Austria,  xxii. 

2.  An  allodialist. 


Insulated  allodialists  are  of  very  little  importance  . . 
as  compared  with  the  organic  groups  of  agriculturists', 
democracy,  but  were  . . . 


which  represented  the  primitive 
incorporated  into  the  feudal  state. 

AT.  A 


Rev.,  CXXIII.  163. 


all-one 

all-one  (al'wun'),  a.  [<  all  + one.  Cf.  all  one, 
under  all,  adv.]  Being  all  and  yet  one:  an 
epithet  of  God.  [Bare.] 

Surely  the  fact  that  the  motive  principle  of  existence 
moves  in  a mysterious  way  outside  our  consciousness,  no 
way  requires  that  the  All-One  Being  should  be  himself  un- 
conscious. Sully,  Westminster  Rev.,  new  ser.,  XLIX.  151. 

allonget  (a-lunj'),  v.  i.  [<  F.  allonger,  earlier 
alonger,  alongier,  alungier,  lengthen,  = It.  al- 
longare,  allungare,  < ML.  *allongare,  *allon- 
giare,  < L.  ad,  to,  + ML.  *longare,  longiare 
(>  OF.  longier,  loigner),  make  long,  < L.  longus, 
> OF.  long,  lung,  long:  see  longl  and  allonge, 
'«.]  To  make  a pass  or  thrust  with  a rapier; 
lunge. 

allonge  (a-lunj'),  n.  [<  F.  allonge,  OF.  alonge, 
lengthening,  extension,  < alonger:  see  allonge,  v., 
and  ahbrev.  lunge. ] If.  A pass  or  thrust  with 
a sword  or  rapier;  a lunge. — 2f.  A long  rein, 
when  a horse  is  trotted  in  the  hand.  Bailey. 
— 3.  (Pron.  as  F.,  a-lohzh'.)  A slip  of  paper  at- 
tached to  a hill  of  exchange  or  other  negotiable 
note,  to  receive  indorsements  when  the  back 
of  the  bill  will  hold  no  more ; a rider.  In  Great 
Britain,  where  bills  of  exchange  must  be  written  on  stamped 
paper,  the  allonge  is  considered  part  of  the  document,  and 
does  not  require  to  be  stamped. — Allonge  wig,  a name 
given  to  the  large  and  flowing  periwig  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV. 

allonym  (al'o-nim),  n.  [=  F.  allonyme,  < Gr. 
akhoq,  other,  + bvoya,  Aiolic  bvvpa,  name:  see 
onym.]  The  name  of  some  one  else  assumed 
by  the  author  of  a work.  N.  E.  D.  [Bare.] 
alionymous  (a-lon'i-mus),  a.  [As  allonym  + 
-ous.  Cf.  anonymous.']  Bearing  a feigned  name : 
as,  an  alionymous  publication.  [Bare.] 
alloot  (a-lo').  An  old  form  of  halloo. 
allopath  (al'6-path),  n.  [=F.  allopathe ; are- 
verse  formation  < allopathy,  F.  allopatliie:  see 
allopathy.]  An  allopathist;  one  who  favors  or 
practises  allopathy. 

allopathetic  (aP'o-pa-thet'ik),  a.  [<  allopathy, 
after  pathetic,  q.  v.]  Pertaining  to  allopathy. 
[Bare.] 

allopathetically  (al'o-pa-thet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a manner  conformable  to  allopathy, 
allopathic  (al-o-path'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  al- 
lopathy. A rare  equivalent  is  heteropathic. 

There  are  only  three  imaginable  methods  of  employing 
medicines  against  disease,  and  these  are  denominated 
antipathic,  homoeopathic,  and  allopathic. 

Pereira , Materia  Medica, 

allopathist  (a-lop'a-thist),  n.  [<  allopathy  + 
-ist.]  One  who  practises  medicine  according 
to  the  principles  and  rules  of  allopathy ; an  al- 
lopath. 

allopathy  (a-lop'a-thi),  n.  [=  F.  allopathic  = 
G.  allopatliie  (Hahnemann),  with  a forced  mod. 
sense  (in  form  like  Gr.  aXeorraOcia,  the  state  of 
an  akkoiraBf/q,  < aXkmaBii;,  having  influence  on 
another;  in  grammar,  transitive,  non-reflexive), 
< Gr.  aXkoq,  other,  different,  + vadog,  suffering, 
feeling,  condition : see  pathos.  Cf.  homeopathy.] 
In  fried.,  a therapeutic  method  characterized  by 
the  use  of  agents  producing  effects  different  from 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  treated.  See  home- 
opathy The  name  is  incorrectly  applied,  in  distinction 
from  homeopathy,  to  the  traditional  school  (also  called  the 
“regular”  or  “old”  school)  of  medicine,  which  opposes  the 
homeopathic  theory.  Sometimes  called  tieteropathy. 

allophanate  (a-lof'a-nat),  n.  [<  allophanic  + 
-ate*-.  ] A salt  of  allophanic  acid, 
allophane  (al'o-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  a/lokavr/q,  ap- 
pearing otherwise,  < aXkoq,  other,  + -<j>avr/q,  ap- 
pearing, < (jiatveadai,  appear.]  A mineral  of  a 
pale-blue,  and  sometimes  of  a green  or  brown, 
color.  It  is  a hydrosilicate  of  aluminium,  occurring  in 
amorphous,  hotryoidal,  or  reniform  masses,  and  received 
its  name  from  its  change  of  appearance  under  the  blowpipe, 
allophanic  (al-o-fan'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a?iko</>avr/q: 
see  allophane  and  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  anything 
which  changes  its  color  or  appearance : as,  allo- 
phanic acid  or  ether. 

ajlophyle  (al'o-fil),  n.  [<  L.  allophylus,  < Gr. 
a XAo<f>vkoq,  of  another  tribe,  < aXkoq,  other,  + 
$vX/,  tribe:  see  pliyle.]  An  alien  ; one  of  an- 
other tribe  or  race. 

allophylian  (al-6-fil'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  allo- 
phyle + -ian.]  1.  a.  Of  another  race ; foreign; 
strange : sometimes  specifically  applied  to  those 
languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  which  are  non- 
Aryan  and  non-Semitic,  and  are  also  called 
Turanian. 

Instances  from  allophylian  mythology  show  types  which 
are  found  developed  in  full  vigour  by  the  Aryan  races. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  243. 

II.  n . One  of  another  tribe  or  race, 
allophylic  (al-o-fil'ik),  a.  Same  as  allophylian. 

Another  indication  of  a former  allophylic  population  in 
that  valley.  The  American,  IX.  105. 
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allophytoid  (a-lof'i-toid),  n.  [<  Gr.  d/.Aor,  other, 
+ <j>vT6v,  plant,  + dboq,  form.]  An  abnormal 
form  of  buds,  with  fleshy  scales  becoming  de- 
tached and  forming  new  plants,  as  the  bulblets 
of  the  tiger-lily,  offshoots  from  bulbs,  etc.  [Not 
used.] 

alloplast  (al'o-plast),  n.  [<  Gr.  aXkoq,  other,  + 
irAaordf,  verbal  adj.  of  rrkdaaeiv,  form,  mold.]  In 
Haeckel’s  terminology  of  morphology,  an  idor- 
gan  composed  of  two  or  more  different  tissues : 
the  opposite  of  homoplast.  The  alloplasts  include, 
as  subdivisions,  idomeres,  antimeres,  and  metameres.  Also 
called  allceorgan. 

alloposid  (a-lop'o-sid),  n.  One  of  the  Alloposi- 
dce. 

Alloposidae  (al-o-pos'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<.4?fo/>o- 
sus  + -idee.]  A family  of  octopod  cephalopoda, 
represented  by  the  genus  Alloposus.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  an  ovoid  finless  body,  tapering  arms  connected 
by  a moderate  web,  and  a mantle  united  directly  to  the 
head,  not  only  by  a large  dorsal  commissure,  but  also  by 
a median  ventral  and  two  lateral  longitudinal  commis- 
sures which  run  from  its  inner  surface  to  the  basal  parts 
of  tile  siphon. 

Alloposus  (a-lop'o-sus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  all oq, 
different,  various,  + rrdooq,  of  a certain  (indefi- 
nite) quantity  or  magnitude,  here  equiv.  to  ‘in- 
definite.’] A genus  of  cuttlefishes,  typical  of 
the  family  Alloposidae,  in  which  the  body  is  very 
soft,  and  consequently  somewhat  indefinite  or 
variable  in  form. 

alloquial  (a-16'kwi-al),  a.  [As  alloquy  + -al, 
after  colloquial.]  Of  the  nature  of  address; 
pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  the  act  of 
talking  to  others,  as  distinguished  from  con- 
versing with  them.  [Bare.] 

There  are  no  such  people  endured  or  ever  heard  of  in 
France  as  alloquial  wits;  people  who  talk  to,  but  not  with, 
a circle.  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

alloquialism  (a-16'kwi-al-izm),  n.  [<  alloquial 
+ -ism.]  A phrase  or  manner  of  speech  used 
in  addressing.  N.  E.  B. 

alloquyt  (al'o-kwi),  n.  [<  L.  alloquium,  adlo- 
quium,  < attoqui,  adloqui,  speak  to,  address : 
see  allocution.  Cf.  colloquy,  soliloquy,  and  ob- 
loquy.] The  act  of  speaking  to  another  or 
others  j an  address. 

Allorhma  (al-o-ri'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  bXhoq, 
other,  + pk,  piv,  nose.]  A genus  of  lamelli- 
corn  beetles  ( Scaralxeidce ),  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Cetoniini,  readily  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  the  epimera  of  the  mesothorax  are 
visible  from  above  as  a triangularpiece between 
the  prothorax  and  the  elytra,  a character  of 
rare  occurrence  in  Coleoptera.  The  scutellum  is 
covered  by  a prolongation  of  the  base  of  the  prothorax. 
The  best-known  species  is  A.  nitida  (Linnaeus),  very  com- 
mon in  the  more  southern  United  States.  It  is  a green 
velvety  insect,  nearly  an  inch  long,  of  nearly  square  form, 
somewhat  pointed  in  front,  with  the  sides  of  the  thorax 


Allorhina  nitida. 

a,  larva ; b,  pupa ; c,  male  beetle ; d,  e,f,  p-,  mandible,  antenna, 
leg,  and  maxillary  palpus  of  larva. 

and  elytra  usually  brownish-yellow.  It  feeds  upon  the 
sap  of  wounded  trees,  but  in  dry  summers  it  not  rarely 
attacks  cotton-bolls  and  ripe  fruit  of  all  sorts,  thus  doing 
considerable  damage.  Its  larva  feeds  upon  soil-humus, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  numerous  short  and  stiff  hairs 
with  which  it  is  covered,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is 
able,  when  placed  upon  its  hack,  to  move  forward  or 
backward  with  considerable  velocity, 
allot  (a-lot'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  allotted,  ppr. 
allotting.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  alot,  < OF.  aloter, 
alloter  (F.  allotir),  < a,  to,  + loter,  lotir,  divide 
by  lot,  < lot,  lot,  adopted  from  Teut. : see  lot.] 
1 . To  divide  or  distribute  as  by  lot ; distribute 
or  parcel  out;  apportion:  as,  to  allot  shares  in 


allotropy 

a public  company. — 2.  To  grant;  assign;  ap- 
propriate : as,  to  allot  a sum  of  money  for  some 
specific  purpose. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  of  personal  force  and  char- 
acter secured  through  the  proportion  of  powers  which 
creative  wisdom  allots.  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  p.  18. 

One  of  the  largest  wigwams  was  allotted  to  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  186. 

3.  To  appoint;  destine;  set  apart. 

Happier  the  man  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  6. 
All  its  allotted  length  of  days 
The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 

Tennyson,  Choric  Song. 

= Syn.  Dispense,  Distribute , etc.  See  dispense. 

allotheism  (al'o-the-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  aX/oq,  other, 
+ Bed q,  god,  + -ism.]  The  worship  of  other  or 
strange  gods.  N.  E.  D. 

Allotfieria  (al-6-the'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
akhoq,  other,  + Byptov,  a wild  beast.]  An  order 
of  American  Jurassic  mammals  proposed  by 
Marsh  in  1880  for  the  genera  Plagiaulax,  Ctena- 
codon,  and  possibly  some  others,  having  an 
inflected  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  no  mylohyoid 
groove,  specialized  premolars  and  molars,  no 
canines,  and  teeth  below  the  normal  number: 
contrasted  with  Pantotheria. 

allotherian  (al-o-the'ri-an),  n.  One  of  the  Al- 
lotheria. 

allotment  (a-lot'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  allot- 
ting; distribution  as  by  lot. — '2.  That  which  is 
allotted;  a share,  part,  or  portion  granted  or 
distributed ; that  which  is  assigned  by  lot  or  by 
the  act  of  God. 

The  allotments  of  God  and  nature.  L' Estrange. 

3.  A place  or  piece  of  ground  appropriated  by 
lot  or  assignment. 

A vineyard  and  an  allotment  for  olives.  Broome. 

Allotment  certificate,  or  letter  of  allotment,  a docu- 
ment issued  to  an  applicant  for  shares  in  a company  or 
public  loan,  announcing  the  number  of  shares  allotted  or 
assigned  to  such  applicant,  and  the  amounts  and  due- 
dates  of  the  calls,  or  different  payments  to  be  made  on  the 
same,  etc.— Allotment  note,  or  allotment  ticket,  a 
document  signed  by  a seaman  authorizing  his  employers 
to  pay  periodically  a part  of  his  wages  while  on  a voyage 
to  some  other  person,  as  to  his  wife  or  parents. — Allot- 
ment Of  goods,  in  com.,  the  division  of  a ship’s  cargo 
into  several  parts,  which  are  to  be  purchased  by  different 
persons,  each  person’s  share  being  assigned  by  lot. — Allot- 
ment of  land,  the  assignment  of  portions  of  ground  to 
claimants  on  the  division  and  inclosure  of  commons  and 
waste  lands.— Allotment  system,  a practice  sometimes 
followed  in  England  of  dividing  a field  or  fields  into  lota 
or  garden-plots,  to  he  let  out  to  agricultural  laborers  and 
other  cottagers  for  cultivation  on  their  own  account. 

allotriophagy  (a-lot-ri-of 'a-ji),  n.  [=  F.  allo- 
triophagic,  < Gr.  aXkbTp'oqj  belonging  to  ano- 
ther (see  allotrious),  + ayia , < tpayeiv,  eat.]  In 
pathol.,  a depraved  appetite  for  eating  sub- 
stances of  a non-alimentary  or  noxious  charac- 
ter, as  in  many  anemic  and  hysterical  persons. 

allotrious  (a-lot'ri-us),  a.  [<Gr.  aXAinpvoq,  be- 
longing to  another,  < -afloc,  other : see  alio-.] 

Belonging  to  another;  alien Allotrious  factor, 

in  math.,  in  the  algorism  of  common  measure  of  two  alge- 
braic expressions,  the  factor  from  which  a remainder  or 
quotient  must  be  freed  in  order  to  make  it  an  integral  and 
irreducible  function. 

allotrope  (al'o-trop),  n.  [<  Gr.  aXhorpmoq,  in 
another  manner:  see  allotropy.]  One  of  the 
forms  in  which  an  element  having  the  property 
of  allotropy  exists : thus,  the  diamond  is  an  allo- 
trope of  carbon. 

allotropic  (al-o-trop'ik),  a.  Belating  to  or 
characterized  by  allotropy. 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  (both,  in  small  proportions, 
essential  constituents  of  organic  matter)  have  allotropic 
modifications.  11.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 1. 

allotropical  (al-o-trop'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  allo- 
tropic. 

allotropically  (al-o-trop'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
allotropic  manner;  with  cliange  of  physical 

Soperties,  hut  without  change  of  substance. 

otropicity  (al"o-tro-pis'i-ti),  n.  [<  allotropic 
+ -ity.]  The  quality  or  capacity  of  assuming 
different  physical  properties  while  remaining 
*the  same  in  substance.  See  allotropy. 
allotropism  (a-lot'ro-pizm),  n.  [As  allotropy  + 
-ism.]  Allotropical  variation;  allotropy. 

, Allotropism  being  interpretableas  somechange  of  molec- 
ular arrangement,  this  frequency  of  its  occurrence  among 
the  components  of  organic  matter  is  significant  as  imply- 
ing a further  kind  of  molecular  mobility. 

11.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 1. 
allotropize  (a-lot'ro-plz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
allotropized,  ppr.  aUotropizing.  [As  allotropy  + 
-fee.]  To  render  allotropic. 
allotropy  (a-lot'ro-pi),  n.  [=F.  allotropie,  < Gr. 
aXXmporda,  variety,  < aX/orpo—oq,  in  another 
way,  < aXkoq,  other,  + rpoiroq,  way,  manner, 
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guise  : see  (rope.  ] The  property  which  certain 
chemical  elements  have  of  existing  in  two  or 
more  distinct  forms,  each  having  certain  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  itself.  The  element  carbon, 
lor  instance,  exists  nearly  pure  in  three  totally  distinct 
forms — the  diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal. 

allottable  (a-lot'a-bl),  a.  [<  allot  + - able .]  Ca- 
pable of  being  allotted. 

allottee  (al-o-te7),  n,  [<  allot  + -ee1.]  One  to 
whom  something  is  allotted,  as  a plot  of  ground, 
shares  of  stock,  or  the  like. 

The  allotment  of  gardens,  which  yield  a partial  support 
to  the  allottee , is  another  means  of  cheap  labor.  Mayhew. 

allotter  (a-lot'6r),  n.  One  who  allots  or  appor- 
tions. N.  E.  D. 

allotteryt  (a-lot'e-ri),  n.  [<  allot  + -cry,  after 
lottery , q.  v.]  Allotment;  what  is  allotted  or 
assigned  to  use.- 

Give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testa- 
ment. Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  1. 

all-over  (al-o'ver),  n.  [See  all  over , under  all, 
aclv.']  The  trade-name  of  a gilt  button  washed 
or  plated  on  both  the  upper  and  under  sides, 
as  distinguished  from  a top,  which  is  plated  or 
washed  on  the  upper  side  only.  De  Colange. 
all-overish  (41-o'ver-ish),  a.  [<  all  over  4-  -fefti,] 
Affecting  the  whole  system ; extending  all  over 
one : as,  an  all-overish  feeling  of  sickness.  [Col- 
loq.] 

all-overishness  (al-6'v6r-isk-nes),  n.  A perva- 
sive feeling  of  uneasiness  produced  by  appre- 
hension or  indisposition;  general  discomfort; 
malaise.  [Colloq.] 

Our  sense  of  all-overishness  when  our  friend  approaches 
the  edge  of  a precipice  is  clearly  only  a step  or  two  re- 
moved from  the  apprehension  or  the  actual  representa- 
tion of  a fall.  Mind , IX.  421. 

allow1  (a-lou'),  v . [<  ME.  alowen , alouen,  < OF. 

aloaer , dloer,  aluer,  aloier,  assign,  allot,  place 
(mod.  F.  allouer,  assign,  allow,  grant),  < ML. 
allocare,  assign,  etc. : see  allocate.  Already  in 
OF . confused  in  sense  and  form  with  another 
verb,  the  source  of  allow 2,  approve,  the  two 
being  regarded  in  E.  as  one  word;  the  separa- 
tion is  merely  formal.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  grant, 
give,  or  yield;  assign;  afford:  as,  to  allow  a 
free  passage. 

I am  told  the  gardner  is  annually  alowed  2000  scudi  for 
the  keeping  of  it.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  29,  1644. 

Envy  ought,  in  strict  truth,  to  have  no  place  whatever 
allowed  it  in  the  heart  of  man.  Colton,  Lacon. 

2.  To  admit;  concede;  copfe^;  own;  acknow- 
ledge: as,  to  allow  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment ; he  allowed  that  he  was  wrong;  he  allowed 
it  might  be  so. 

The  pow’r  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow. 

Pope , Essay  on  Criticism,  L 382. 

The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  liis  claims  allowed. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil. 

They’ll  not  allow  our  friend  Miss  Vermillion  to  be  hand- 
some. Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

A bright  morning  so  early  in  the  year,  she  allowed , 
would  generally  turn  to  rain. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  61. 

3.  To  abate  or  deduct;  take  into  account;  set 
apart:  as,  to  allow  so  much  for  loss;  to  allow 
a sum  for  tare  or  leakage. 

The  schedule  of  tares  annexed  is  the  tare  to  be  allowed 
in  all  cases  where  the  invoice  tare  is  not  adopted. 

Circ.  of  See.  of  U.  S.  Treasury , July  14,  1862. 

4.  To  grant  permission  to;  permit:  as,  to  allow 
a son  to  be  absent. 

No  person  was  allowed  to  open  a trade  or  to  commence 
a manufacture  . . . unless  he  had  first  served  his  appren- 
ticeship. Froude,  Sketches,  p.  170. 

Farewell,  for  longer  speech  is  not  allow'd. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

5f.  To  grant  special  license  or  indulgence  to. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fooL  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  6. 

6f.  To  invest ; intrust. 

Thou  shalt  he  met  with  thanks, 

Allow'd  with  absolute  power. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  2. 
7.  To  assert,  declare,  say ; or,  of  mental  asser- 
tion, to  mean,  purpose,  intend,  or,  simply,  think : 
the  concessive  sense  presented  assertively. 
[Dial.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

To  alowe,  to  . . . declare  to  he  true. 

Baret,  Alvearie. 

" I 'low'd  maybe  dat  I might  ax  yo’  fur  ter  butt  'gin  de 
tree,  and  shake  ’em  down,  Sis  Cow,”  sez  Brer  Rabbit, 
sezee.  J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus,  p.  48. 

Brer  Tarrypin  he  say  wich  he  wern’t  gwine  nowhar 
skasely.  Den  Brer  Rabbit  he  'low  he  wuz  on  his  way  to 
Miss  Meadows.  J . C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus,  p.  50. 

= Syn.  Allow,  Permit,  Consent  to,  Sanction,  Suffer,  Tol- 
erate. Allow  and  permit  are  often  used  synonymously;  but 
permit  strictly  denotes  a formal  or  implied  assent ; allow, 
the  absence  of  an  intent,  or  even  only  of  an  attempt,  to 
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hinder.  Consent  to  is  formally  to  permit  that  which  one 
has  the  power  and  generally  some  disposition  to  prevent ; 
it  implies  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  that  which 
is  thus  allowed.  Sanction  has  a secondary  sense  of  per- 
mitting with  expressed  or  implied  approbation : as,  I can- 
not sanction  such  a course.  Suffer  is  still  more  passive 
or  reluctant  than  allow,  and  may  imply  that  one  does  not 
prevent  something,  though  it  is  contrary  to  one’s  feelings, 
judgment,  or  sense  of  right.  To  tolerate  is  to  bear  with 
something  unpleasant : as,  I would  not  tolerate  such  im- 
pertinence. Many  things  are  tolerated,  or  suffered,  or  even 
allowed,  that  are  not  permitted,  and  many  are  permitted 
that  are  not  really  consented  to,  much  less  sanctioned. 
And  when  the  Queen  petition’d  for  his  leave 
To  see  the  hunt,  allow’d  it  easily. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

For  crimes  are  but  permitted,  not  decreed. 

Dry  den,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1.  475. 

Scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars, 

That  have  consented  unto  Henry’s  death  ! 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

Constantine  certainly  sanctioned  what  are  called  pious 
uses.  II.  Binney,  Vidal  versus  City  of  Phila. 

Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  to  he  so  now : 
for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness. 

Mat.  iii.  15. 

They  cannot  understand  the  complex  feeling  that  finds 
relief  in  sarcasm  and  allegory,  that  tolerates  the  frivolous 
and  the  vain  as  an  ironic  reading  of  the  lesson  of  life. 

Shorthouse,  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark,  p.  49. 

n.  intrans.  1 . To  make  abatement,  conces- 
sion, or  provision:  followed  by  for:  as,  to  al- 
low for  the  tare. 

Allowing  still/or  the  different  ways  of  making  it. 

Addison. 

2.  To  permit:  admit:  with  of:  as,  “of  this 
allow,"  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  (cho.). 

Thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere  I will 
allow  o/thy  wits.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2. 

The  Court,  which  is  the  best  and  surest  judge  of  writ- 
ing, has  generally  allowed  of  verse ; and  in  the  town  it  has 
found  favourers  of  wit  and  quality. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

allow3t  (a-lou'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  alouen,  alowen,  < 
OP.  alouer,  praise,  later  allouer,  < L.  allaudare, 
adlaudare,  praise,  < ad,  to,  + laudare,  praise: 
see  laud,  v. ; cf.  OP.  loer,  louer,  approve,  < L. 
laudare.  Early  cohfused  in  sense  and  form 
with  allowl;  q.  v.  Doublet,  allaud. ] To  praise 
or  commend;  approve,  justify,  or  sanction. 

Ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers.  Luke  xi.  48. 

That  same  framing  of  his  stile,  to  an  old  rustick  lan- 
guage, I dare  not  alowe.  Sir  P.  Sidney , Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

If  your  grace  allow  me  for  a preacher,  I would  desire 
your  grace  to  give  me  leave  to  discharge  my  conscience. 

Latimer,  3d  Serni,  bef.  Echv.  VI. 

allowable1  (a-lou'a-bl),  a.  [<  allow1  + -able, 
after  P.  allowable,  < ML.  allocabilis,  < allocare : 
see  allocate.']  Proper  to  be  or  capable  of  being 
allowed  or  permitted;  not  forbidden;  legiti- 
mate ; permissible : as,  a certain  degree  of  free- 
dom is  allowable  among  friends. 

In  actions  of  this  sort,  the  light  of  nature  alone  may 
discover  that  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  allowable. 

Hooker. 

allowable2!  (a-lou'a-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  allowable, 
alowable,'  < alowen,  praise:  see  alloxtfi  and  -able. 
Mixed  with  allowable1.]  Praiseworthy;  lauda- 
ble; worthy  of  sanction  or  approval;  satisfac- 
tory; acceptable. 

Custom  had  made  it  not  only  excusable  but  allowable. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Sermons,  Ad.  Mag.,  ii.  § 8.  (V.  L'.  JJ.) 

allowableness  (a-lou'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  allowable;  exemption  from  prohibi- 
tion; freedom  from  impropriety;  lawfulness. 

I cannot  think  myself  engaged  ...  to  discourse  of  lots, 
as  to  their  nature,  use,  and  allowableness ; and  that  not 
only  in  matters  of  moment  and  business,  but  also  of  re- 
creation. South,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

allowably  (a-lou'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  allowable 
manner ; with  propriety. 

allowance1  (a-lou'ans),  n.  [<  ME.  alouance, 
alowans,  < OS’,  alouance,  < alouer:  see  allows 
an d-ance.]  1.  Sanction;  approval;  tolerance: 
as,  the  allowance  of  slavery. 

See  what  allowance  vice  finds  in  the  respectable  and 
well-conditioned  class.  Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

2.  Admission  or  acceptance;  a conceding  or 
granting:  as,  the  allowance  of  a claim. 

Or  what  if  I were  to  allow — would  it  not  be  a singular 
allowance 1 — that  our  furniture  should  be  more  complex 
than  the  Arab’s  in  proportion  as  we  are  morally  and  in- 
tellectually his  superior?  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  40. 

3.  Allotment;  apportionment;  a definite  sum 
or  quantity  set  apart  or  granted,  such  as  ali- 
mony : as,  an  allowance  by  a husband  to  a wife ; 
an  allowance  of  grog  or  tobacco  to  a seaman ; 
an  allowance  of  pocket-money. 

And  his  [Jehoiachin’s]  allowance  was  a continual  allow- 
ance given  him  of  the  king,  a daily  rate  for  every  day,  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  2 Ki.  xxv.  30. 

4.  Specifically,  in  law,  an  extra  sum  awarded 
besides  regular  costs  to  the  successful  party 
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in  a difficult  case. — 5.  A deduction,  as,  the 
allowances  made  in  commerce  for  tare,  break- 
ages, etc. — 6.  An  abatement  or  addition  on 
account  of  some  extenuating,  qualifying,  en- 
hancing, or  other  circumstance:  as,  to  make 
allowances  for  a person’s  youth  or  inexperience ; 
allowance  for  difference  of  time ; allowance  for 
shrinkage  of  values,  ete. 

But  even  these  monstrosities  are  interesting  and  in- 
structive ; nay,  many  of  them,  if  we  can  but  make  allow- 
ance for  different  ways  of  thought  and  language,  contain 
genus  of  truth  and  rays  of  light. 

Max  Muller,  India,  p.  106. 

The  saints  and  demi-gods  whom  history  worships  we 
are  constrained  to  accept  with  a grain  of  allowance. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  268. 
7.  In  minting,  a permissible  deviation  in  the 
fineness  and  weight  of  coins,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  exact  conformity  to  the 
standard  prescribed  by  law.  In  the  United  States 
the  allowance  for  the  fineness  of  gold  coins  is  .001,  and  for 
weight  a quarter  of  a grain  to  each  one-dollar  piece;  in 
silver  coins  the  allowance  for  fineness  is  .003,  and  for  weight 
If  grains  to  each  coin.  In  the  gold  coinage  of  France  the 
allowance  for  both  fineness  and  weight  is  .002,  and  of  Eng- 
land .002  for  fineness  and  two  grains  in  each  sovereign  for 
weight.  Also  called  remedy  and  tolerance  (which  see). — 
Barrack  allowance.  Sec  barrack. — Compassionate 
allowance.  See  compassionate. 
allowance1  (a-lou'ans),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  al- 
lowanced, ppr.'  allowancing.  [<  allowance I,  n.] 
To  put  upon  allowance ; limit  to  a certain  fixed 
periodic  amount  of  anything : as,  to  allowance 
a spendthrift;  distress  compelled  the  captain 
of  the  ship  to  allowance  his  crew. 

You  have  had  as  much  as  you  can  eat,  you’re  asked 
if  you  want  any  more,  and  you  answer  “No.”  Then  don’t 
you  ever  go  and  say  you  were  allowanced,  mind  that. 

Dickens,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  xxxvi. 

allowance2  (a-lou'ans),  n.  [<  ME.  allowaunce, 
< OP.  alouance,  < alouer:  see  allow 2 and  -ance. 
Mixed  with  allowance1.]  If.  Praise;  commen- 
dation. 

It  is  not  the  allowance  or  applause  of  men  that  I seek. 

Bp.  Hall,  Hard  Texts,  p.  269. 
2.  Sanction ; approbation ; authorization : as,  a 
judge’s  allowance  of  a compromise  or  settle- 
ment of  a case  by  the  parties  interested. 

You  sent  a large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassalis  to  conclude, 

Without  the  king’s  will,  or  the  state’s  allowance, 

A league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

3f.  Reputation. 

His  bark  is  stoutly  timber’d,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approv’d  allowance. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

allowedly  (a-lou'ed-li),  adv.  Admittedly. 

Lord  Lyttleton  is  allowedly  the  author  of  these  dialogues. 

Shenstone , Works,  III.  cii. 

allower  (a-lou'er),  n.  One  who  allows,  per- 
mits, grants,  or  authorizes, 
alloxan  (a-lok'san),  n.  [ <all(antoin ) + ox(alic) 
+ -an : so  named  because  it  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  allantoin  and  oxalic  aeid.]  One  of 
the  products  (C4H2N2O4)  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  uric  acid  by  nitric  acid.  When  treated  with 
alkalis  it  produces  alloxanic  acid.  In  contact  with  am- 
monia it  produces  purpurate  of  ammonia,  identical  with 
murexid,  which  with  various  mordants  produces  reus  and 
purples  on  silk  and  wool.  This  was  much  used  in  1865 
and  1866,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  aniline  colors. 

alloxanate  (a-lok'sa-nat),  n.  [<  alloxanic  + 
-ate1.]  A salt  formed  by  the  union  of  alloxanic 
acid  and  a base. 

alloxanic  (al-ok-san'ik),  a.  [<  alloxan  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  from  alloxan:  as, 
alloxanic  acid. — Alloxanic  acid,  a strong  crystalline 
dibasic  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  alloxan. 
On  boiling,  its  salts  decompose  into  urea  and  mesoxalates. 

alloxantin  (al-ok-san'tin),  n.  [<  alloxan(t-)  + 
-i«2.]  A white.crystalline  substance  (Cglppl^Oy 
+ 3H20)  obtained  when  alloxan  is  brought  into 
contact  with  reducing  agents.  Oxidizing  agents 
reconvert  it  into  alloxan.  Also  called  uroxin. 
alloy  (a-loi'),  v.  [<  P.  aloyer,  earlier  allayer, 

<.  OP.  aleier,  alter,  < L.  alligare,  combine:  see 
allay‘d  (of  which  alloy  is  the  recent  form,  based 
on  mod.  F.)  and  ally1.  The  sense  has  been 
influenced  by  the  erroneous  etymology  from  F. 
d loi:  see  alloy,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  mix  (two 
or  more  metals)  so  as  to  form  a compound,  with- 
out reference  to  the  relative  value  of  the  metals 
mixed. 

When  we  wish  to  alloy  three  or  more  metals,  we  often 
experience  difficulties,  either  because  one  of  the  metals  is 
more  oxidisable,  or  denser,  or  more  fusible  than  the  others, 
or  because  there  is  no  direct  affinity  between  two  of  the 
metals.  Ure,  Diet.,  I.  92. 

2.  To  reduce  to  a desired  standard  or  quality  by 
mixing  with  a less  valuable  metal : as,  to  alloy 
gold  or  silver  with  copper. — 3.  Figuratively, 
to  debase  or  reduce  in  character  or  condition  by 
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admixture  ; impair  by  the  intrusion  of  a base 
or  alien  element;  contaminate;  modify:  as, 
external  prosperity  alloyed  by  domestic  trials. 

But  to  alloy  much  of  this  [rejoicing],  the  French  fleete 
rides  in  our  Channell,  ours  not  daring  to  interpose. 

Evelyn , Diary,  June  24,  1690. 

ii.  introns.  To  enter  into  combination,  as 
one  metal  with  another. 

One  metal  does  not  alloy  indifferently  with  every  other 
metal,  hut  is  governed  in  this  respect  by  peculiar  affinities. 

Ure,  Diet.,  I.  91. 

+ Formerly  written  allay. 

alloy  (a-loi'),  n.  [<  F.  aloi , earlier  aloy,  < OF. 
alei , AF.  aley,  alay , > E.  allay 2,  n.  The  sense 
has  been  influenced  by  the  erroneous  etymology 
from  F.  a loi,  to  law,  as  if  ‘that  which  is  brought 
to  the  legal  standard.’]  1.  An  artificial  com- 
pound of  two  or  more  metals  combined  while 
in  a state  of  fusion,  as  of  copper  and  tin,  which 
form  bronze,  or  of  lead  and  antimony,  which  form 
type-metal.  The  alloys  are  numerous,  as  the  brasses, 
bronzes,  solders,  type-,  gun-,  and  bell-metals,  etc.,  and  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  practical  arts.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  these  alloys,  the  character  of  each  being  de- 
termined by  the  proportions  of  its  constituents.  An  arti- 
ficial metallic  mixture  containing  quicksilver  is  termed  an 
amalgam  (which  see). 

2.  An  inferior  metal  mixed  with  one  of  greater 
value.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States 
are  of  the  standard  fineness  of  900  parts  of  fine  metal  and 
100  parts  of  copper  alloy,  of  which  in  the  case  of  gold  not 
more  than  one  tenth  may  be  silver.  In  the  case  of  silver 
coins  the  alloy  is  wholly  of  copper.  Hence  these  coins  are 
said  to  be  900  fine.  See  alloyage. 

The  British  standard  for  gold  coin  is  22  parts  pure  gold 
and  2 parts  alloy , and  for  silver,  222  parts  pure  silver  to 
18  pkrts  of  alloy.  Ure , Diet.,  I.  96. 

3t.  Standard;  quality;  fineness. 

My  Lord  of  Northumberland,  . . . whose  education  of 
his  sonne,  I heare,  has  ben  of  another  streine  and  alloy 
then  that  we  have  mentioned. 

Evelyn , Letter  to  Edward  Thurland. 
4.  Figuratively,  admixture,  as  of  good  with 
evil ; a deleterious  mixture  or  element ; taint : 
as,  no  earthly  happiness  is  without  alloy. 

The  friendship  of  high  and  sanctified  spirits  loses  no- 
thing by  death  but  its  alloy.  R.  Hall. 

Formerly  written  allay. 

D’Arcetz’s,  Newton’s,  Rose’s  fusible  alloy  of  bis- 
muth. See  metal.  — wood’s  fusible  alloy,  an  alloy 
composed  of  15  parts  of  bismuth,  8 of  lead,  4 of  tin,  3 of 
cadmium.  It  has  a brilliant  luster,  which  does  not  tar- 
nish readily,  and  melts  between  150°  and  160°  F.  Work- 
shop Receipts. 

alloyage  (a-loi'aj),  n.  [<  alloy  + -age.']  The 
practice  or  process  of  alloying  metals ; specifi- 
cally, in  minting,  the  practice  of  adding  to  the 
precious  metals  a small  proportion  of  a baser 
one,  to  harden  them,  with  the  object  of  produ- 
cing a clear  impression  when  the  coins  are 
struck,  and  of  preventing  or  lessening  abrasion 
while  they  are  in  circulation.  See  alloy,  n.,  2. 

alloy-balance  (a-loi'baFans),  n.  A balance 
for  weighing  metals  whict  are  to  be  combined 
in  decimal  proportions.  In  Robert’s  ahoy-balance 
the  point  of  suspension  is  movable,  and  is  adjusted  to  the 
point  at  which  the  arms  of  the  balance  bear  to  one  an- 
other the  proportion  of  the  metals  to  be  weighed,  as  for 
example  17  per  cent,  of  tin  to  83  of  copper.  The  beam  of 
the  balance  is  then  brought  to  the  position  of  equilibrium 
by  means  of  a weight  suspended  from  a continuation  of 
the  short  arm  of  the  balance  ; and  when  the  balance  is  so 
adjusted  any  quantity  of  copper  put  in  the  sliort-arm  scale 
will  be  balanced  by  the  requisite  proportion  of  tin  in  the 
other  scale,  that  is,  in  the  supposed  case,  17  per  cent,  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  two. 

allozooid  (al-o-zo'oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  a/./.or,  other, 
+ like  an  animal : s eesobid.]  I modi., 

an  animal  bud  or  zooid  separated  by  gemma- 
tion from  the  organism  by  which  it  is  produced, 
and  differing  from  it  in  character:  the  opposite 
of  isozooid. 

all-round  (al'round),  a.  [<  all,  adv.,  + round, 
ado.]  Able  to  do  many  things  well;  many- 
sided;  capable  of  doing  anything;  versatile; 
not  narrow ; not  too  specialized. 

Let  our  aim  be  as  hitherto  to  give  a good  all-round  edu- 
cation fitted  to  cope  with  as  many  exigencies  of  the  day 
as  possible.  Lowell,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  8,  1886. 

One  of  the  usual  all-round  men,  who  considered  that  he 
could  do  most  things,  and  vaunted  his  precise  knowledge 
of  the  trails  throughout  the  territories. 

W.  Shepherd,  Prairie  Experiences,  p.  192. 

All-saints  (al'sants),  n.  Same  as  All  Saints’ 
day  (which  see,  under  saint). 

allseed  (al'sed),  n.  A name  given  in  Great 
Britain  to  several  very  different  plants:  (a) 
Polycarpon  tetraphyllum,  a small  plant  found  in 
the  southwest  of  England;  (b)  the  knot-grass, 
Polygonum  aviculare;  (c)  Chenopodium  poly- 
spermum,  found  in  waste  places;  ( d ) Mille- 
grana  Badiola. 

all-sorts  (al'sfirts),  n.  A term  used  in  taverns 
or  beer-shops  to  denote  a beverage  composed  of 
remnants  of  various  liquors  mixed  together. 
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All-souls  (fiJ'solz),  n.  Same  as  All  Souls’  day 
(which  see,  under  soul). 

allspice  (al'spis),  n.  [<  all  + spice : so  called 
because  supposed  to  combine  the  flavor  of  cin- 
namon, nutmeg,  and  cloves.]  The  fruit  of 
Pimenta  Pimenta,  a tree  of  the  West  Indies.  See 
pimento.  Carolina  allspice  is  the  sweet-shrub,  Butneria 
florida.  Japan  allspice  is  a common  name  for  the  allied 
shrub  of  Japan,  Chimonanthus  fragrans.  Wild  allspice 
is  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  aromatic  Benzoin  Ben- 
zoin of  the  United  States. 

allubescencet,  allubescencyt  (al-u-bes'ens, 

-en-si),  n.  [Also  adlubescence ; < L.  adlubes- 
cen(t-)s,  allubescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  adlubescere,  allu- 
bescere,  he  pleasing  to,  < ad,  to,  + lubere,  libere, 
please.  Cf.  ad  libitum.]  1.  Pleasantness. — 2. 
Willingness;  compliance, 
allude  (a-lud'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  alluded,  ppr. 
alluding.  [<  L.  alludere,  adludere,  play  with, 

i'est,  speak  sportively,  < ad,  to,  + ludere,  play.] 
!.t  trans.  1 . To  play  with  or  make  game  of! — 
2.  To  compare. 

To  free  myselfe  from  the  imputation  of  partiality,  He 
at  last  allude  her  to  a waterman.  John  Taylor. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  an  allusion;  refer 
casually  or  indirectly:  with  to  (formerly  also 
unto). 

These  speeches  ...  do  seem  to  allude  unto  such  min- 
isterial garments  as  were  then  in  use.  Hooker. 

He  alludes  to  enterprizes  which  he  cannot  reveal  but 
with  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Steele,  Spectator,  Ho.  610. 

2f.  To  pun;  have  a punning  reference.  =Syn.  1. 

Advert,  Refer,  Allude,  etc.  See  advert. 

allumt,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  alum. 
allumette  (al-u-met'),  n.  [F.,  a match,  < al- 
lumer,  light,  kindle:  see  allumine]  A match 
for  lighting. 

alluminatet  (a-lu'mi-nat),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  *allu- 
minatus,  pp.  of  *alluminare : see  allumine.]  To 
illuminate,  as  manuscripts.  Bailey. 
alluminet  (a-lu'min),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  alluminer  for 
alumer,  later  alhimer,  lighten,  kindle,  =Pr.  alum- 
nar,  alummar  = Sp.  alumbrar  = Pg.  alumiar, 
allumiar  = It.  allmnare,  alluminare,  < ML.  *al- 
luminare,  set  light  to,  < L.  ad,  to,  + luminare, 
light,  < lumen  ( lumin -),  light : see  luminous,  limn, 
and  ef.  illumine,  illuminate.]  To  illuminate; 
enlighten. 

alluminort  (a-lu'mi-nor),  n.  [ME.  lymnour,  etc. 
(see  limner),  < AF.  alluminour,  OF.  alumineor, 
later  allumineur,  < ML.  as  if  *alluminator,  equiv. 
to  illuminator,  < *allummare,  equiv.  to  illumi- 
nare:  see  allumine,  illumine.]  An  illuminator 
of  manuscripts. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  certain  persons  called 
Alluminors  made  it  a trade  to  paint  the  initial  letters  of 
manuscripts  in  all  sorts  of  colours,  and  to  gild  them  with 
silver  and  gold.  Barclay,  Diet.  (1823). 

all-ups  (fil'ups),  n.  A mixture  of  all  qualities 
of  coal,  excepting  fine  slack,  raised  from  one 
seam.  Gresley.  [Leicestershire,  Eng.] 
allurancet  (a-lur'ans),  n.  [<  allure 1 + -an.ee.] 
Allurement.  " 

allurantt  (a -lur 'ant),  a.  [<  allure 1 + -anti.] 
Alluring ; enticing.  B.  Jonson. 
allure1  (a-lur'),  v.  pret.  and  pp.  allured,  ppr. 
alluring."  [Early  mod.  E.  alure,  alewre,  < ME. 
alwren,  < AF.  aimer,  OF.  alurer,  aleurrer,  aler- 
rer,  attract,  allure,  < a,  to,  + lurer,  lure:  see 
lure.]  1.  To  tempt  by  the  offer  of  some  good, 
real  or  apparent ; invite  by  something  flatter- 
ing or  acceptable ; draw  or  try  to  draw  by  some 
proposed  pleasure  or  advantage:  as,  rewards 
allure  men  to  brave  danger. 

Allur’d  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1. 170. 

2.  To  attract ; fascinate  ; charm. 

She  show’d  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye. 

Shak.,  Pass.  Pilg.,  iv. 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks. 

Milton,  Comus,  L 882. 
= Syn.  Allure,  Lure , Entice,  Decoy,  Seduce,  attract,  in- 
vite, coax,  engage,  prevail  on.  The  first  five  words  im- 
ply the  exercise  of  strong  but  subtle  influences  over  the 
mind  or  senses.  Allure,  lure,  to  attract  by  a lure  or  bait, 
to  draw  by  appealing  to  the  hope  of  gain  or  the  love  of 
pleasure,  differ  hut  little ; the  former,  however,  seems 
to  imply  a more  definite  object  than  lure,  which  retains 
perhaps  a little  more  of  the  original  meaning,  though 
it  is  less  often  used.  Entice  expresses  most  of  skill, 
subtlety,  flattery,  or  fair  speech.  Decoy  is  to  lead  into 
a snare  by  false  appearances ; this  word  is  the  one  most 
commonly  used  in  a physical  sense.  Seduce,  to  lead  astray, 
generally  from  rectitude,  but  sometimes  from  interest  or 
truth. 

As  danger  could  not  daunt,  so  neither  could  ambition 
allure  him.  Latimer,  .Sermons,  lut.,  p xli. 

So  beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child.  Byron,  Giaour. 

He  dooth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giueth  so  sweete 
a prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  intice  any  man  to  enter 
into  it.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
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He  sailed  tor  England,  taking  with  him  five  of  the  na- 
tives whom  he  had  decoyed.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  91. 

It  is  not  the  knavery  of  the  leaders  so  much  as  the  hon- 
esty of  the  followers  they  may  seduce,  that  gives  them 
power  for  evil.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  169. 

allure1]  (a-lur'),  n.  [<  allure1,  v.]  Allurement. 
allure2t,  n.  Same  as  alure. 
allurement  (a-lur'ment),  n.  [<  allure 1 + -ment.] 
1.  The  act  of  alluring  or  attracting. 

Adam  by  his  wife’s  allurement  fell.  Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  134. 
2!  That  which  allures;  ahy  real  or  apparent 
good  held  forth  or  operating  as  a motive  to 
action;  a temptation;  an  enticement:  as,  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  or  of  honor. 

Let  your  Scholer  he  neuer  afraide,  to  aske  yon  any 
dout,  but  vse  discretlie  the  best  allurements  ye  can,  to  en- 
corage  him  to  the  same.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  28. 

3.  Attractiveness;  fascination;  charm, 
allurer  (a-lur'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
allures. 

Money,  the  sweet  allurer  of  our  hopes, 

Ebbs  out  in  oceans,  and  comes  in  by  drops. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Prophetess,  L 11. 
alluringly  (a-lur'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  alluring 
manner;  enticingly. 

alluringness  (a-lur'ing-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  alluring  or  fascinating, 
allusion  (a-lu'zhon),  n.  [<  F.  allusion,  < L.  allu- 
sio(n-),  adlusio(n-),  playing  or  sporting  with,  < 
alludere,  pp.  allusus:  see  allude. ] If.  A play 
upon  words ; a pun. 

The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2. 
[Said  by  Holof ernes  with  reference  to  the  jest  about  the 
moon’s  being  no  more  than  a month  old  when  Adam  was 
fivescore.] 

2f.  A symbolical  reference  or  comparison ; a 
metaphor. 

Virtue,  to  borrow  the  Christian  allusion , is  militant  here, 
and  various  untoward  accidents  contribute  to  its  being 
often  overborne.  Butler,  Anal.  Relig.,  i.  67. 

3.  A passing  or  casual  reference ; a slight  or 
incidental  mention  of  something,  either  directly 
or  by  implication;  a hint  or  reference  used 
by  way  of  illustration,  suggestion,  or  insinu- 
ation: as,  a classical  allusion ; an  allusion  to 
a person’s  misconduct. 

We  have  here  an  elaborate  treatise  on  Government,  from 
which,  but  for  two  or  three  passing  allusions,  it  would 
not  appear  that  the  author  was  aware  that  any  govern- 
ments actually  existed  among  men. 

Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 

The  delicacy  of  touch,  the  circuitous  allusion,  with  whicli 
[Sydney]  Smith  refers  to  things  commonly  received  as  vul- 
gar, is  a study  for  all  who  wish  to  master  the  refinements 
of  expression.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  155. 

allusive  (aAu'siv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *allusivus,  < 
allusus,  pp.  of  alludere:  see  allude.]  If.  Pun- 
ning.— 2f.  Metaphorical. 

Poetry  is  triply  divided  into  narrative,  representative  or 
dramatic,  and  allusive  or  parabolical. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  4. 
3.  Having  reference  to  something  not  fully 
expressed ; containing,  full  of,  or  characterized 
by  allusions. 

The  allusive  but  not  inappropriate  pseudonym  of  Cas- 
sandra. W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  1. 

Allusive  arms,  ill  her.  See  arm.2. 
allusively  (a-lu'siv-li),  adv.  If.  Symbolically; 
by  wTay  of  comparison  or  figure. — 2.  In  an  al- 
lusive manner;  by  way  of  allusion;  by  sugges- 
tion, implication,  or  insinuation, 
allusiveness  (a-lu'siv-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  allusive. 

The  multifarious  allusiveness  of  the  prophetical  style. 

Dr.  11.  More,  Seven  Churches,  ix. 
allusory  (a-lu'so-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *allusorius, 

< allusus , pp.  of  alludere : see  allude .]  Allusive. 

Expressions  . . . figurative  and  allusory. 

Warburton,  Sermons,  II.  100. 
alluvia,  n.  Plural  of  alluvium. 
alluvial  (a-lu'vi-al),  a.  [<  L.  alluvius,  adluvius, 
^alluvial  (see  alluvium),  4-  -aZ.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  composed  of  alluvium : as,  alluvial  deposits-; 
alluvial  soil.—  Alluvial  formations,  in  geol.,  recent 
deposits,  in  valleys  or  in  plains,  of  the  detritus  of  neigh- 
boring elevations,  brought  down  chiefly  by  the  action  of 
water.  Most  river-plains,  as  those  of  the  Mississippi,  are 
alluvial,  having  been  deposited  from  the  waters  of  a river, 
a lake,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea.  See  alluvium. 

The  windings  of  the  stream  in  large  alluvial  flats  are 
most  numerous  where  the  current  is  exceedingly  slow. 

Dana,  Geology,  p.  641. 
alluvian  (a-lu'vi-an),  a.  Same  as  alluvial. 
[Rare.] 

alluvio  (a-lu'vi-6),  n.  [L.]  Same  as  alluvion. 
alluvion  (a-lu'vi-on),  n.  [<  F.  alluvion,  alluvion, 
accretion,  < L.  ailuvio(n-),  adluvio(n-),  an  over- 
flowing, inundation,  < alluere,  adluere,  flow  to, 
wash  upon,  < ad,  to,  + luere,  wash,  = Gr.  Toovtm, 
wash:  see  lave2  and  lotion.]  1.  Formerly — (a) 
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The  wash  of  the  sea  against  the  shore,  or  of  a 
river  against  its  hanks.  (6)  The  material  de- 
posited by  seas  or  rivers ; alluvium  (which  see). 
— 2.  In  modern  legal  use,  an  increase  of  land 
on  a shore  or  a river-hank  hy  the  action  of 
water,  as  hy  a current  or  hy  waves,  whether 
from  natural  or  from  artificial  causes.  If  the  ad- 
dition has  been  gradual  and  imperceptible,  the  owner  of  • 
the  land  thus  augmented  has  a right  to  the  alluvial  earth ; 
but  if  the  addition  has  been  sudden  and  considerable,  by 
the  common  law  the  alluvion  is  the  property  of  the  sov-  < 
ereign  or  state.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  however,  it  re- 
mains the  property  of  the  person  of  whose  lands  it  origi- 
nally formed  part.  If  witnesses  could  see  from  time  to  time 
that  progress  had  been  made,  though  they  could  not  per- 
ceive the  progress  while  the  process  was  going  on,  the 
change  is  deemed  gradual  within  the  rule. 

alluvious  (a-lu'vi-us),  a.  [<  L.  alluvius , allu- 
vial: see  alluvium.']  Same  as  alluvial.  [Rare.] 
alluvium  (a-lu'vi-um),  pi.  alluvia  (-a).  [L., 
prop,  neut."  of  alluvius,  adluvius,  alluvial,  < al- 
luere,  adluere,  flow  to,  wash  upon:  see  alluvion.] 
A deposit,  usually  of  mingled  sand  and  mud, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  fluviatile  currents : 
applied  hy  geologists  to  the  most  recent  sedi- 
mentary deposits,  especially  such  as  occur  in 
the  valleys  of  large  rivers : opposed  to  diluvium 
(which  see).  Alluvion  (which  see)  was  formerly  used 
for  both  marine  and  fresh-water  deposits,  hut  alluvium 
has  taken  its  place,  although  geuerally  used  only  for  flu- 
viatile deposits. 

allwhere  (al'hwar),  adv.  [<  ME.  alwhere;  < all 
+ where.]  Everywhere.  [Rare.] 

I follow  allwhere  for  thy  sake. 

Lowell,  To  the  Muse. 

allwhither  (al'hwiTH//er),  adv.  [<  all  + whither.] 
In  every  direction.  B.  Taylor,  Deukalion,  IV. 
iii.  153.  ( N . E.  V.) 

ally1  (a-ll'),«. ; pret.  and  pp.  allied,  ppr.  allying. 
[<  ME  '.'alyen,  alien,  < OF.  alter, F.  allier,  combine, 
mix,  alloy;  in  another  form  OP.  aleier,  allay er, 
mod.  F.  aloyer,  mix,  alloy  (>  E.  allay 2 and  alloy, 
q.  v.);  < L.  alligare,  adligare,  hind  to,  < ad,  to, 
4-  ligare,  hind.  Cf.  alligate  and  alliance.]  I. 
trans.  1 . To  unite  hy  marriage,  treaty,  league, 
or  confederacy ; connect  hy  formal  agreement : 
generally  used  in  the  passive  or  with  reflexive 
pronouns. 

Salamis  . . . revolted,  and  allied  itself  to  Megara. 

J.  Adams , Works,  IV.  476. 

2.  To  bind  together;  connect,  as  by  resem- 
blance or  friendship. 

Ah,  madam,  true  wit  is  more  nearly  allied  to  good-na- 
ture than  your  ladyship  is  aware  of. 

Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 
No  fossil  form  allied  to  Amphioxus  is  known. 

Huxley , Anat.  Vert.,  p.  108. 

ii.  intrans.  To  join  or  unite;  enter  into  al- 
liance. 

ally1  (a-li',  often  al'i),  n. ; pi.  allies  (a-liz't  often 
al'iz).  [<  ME.  alie,  ally,  esp.  kinsman,  < OF.  alie, 

< OHier,  F.  allier,  ally : see  ally1,  v.  ] 1 . One  united 
or  associated  with  another  hy  kinship,  treaty, 
or  league ; a confederate ; more  particularly,  a 
sovereign  or  state  connected  with  another  hy 
league  offensive  and  defensive,  or  a subject  or 
citizen  of  such  sovereign  or  state. 

England  . . . and  France  entered  the  war  as  allies. 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xxvii. 

2.  An  auxiliary;  au  associate  or  friend. 

What  did  not  a little  contribute  to  leave  him  thus  with- 
out an  ally  was,  that  if  there  were  any  one  post  more 
untenable  than  the  rest,  he  would  be  sure  to  throw  himself 
into  it.  Sterne , Tristram  Shandy. 

3.  In  cool. , an  animal  more  or  less  closely  re- 
lated to  another  in  respect  to  morphological 
characters,  and  placed  in  the  same  alliance 
(which  see).  = Syn.  Associate,  Friend , Companion,  etc. 
See  associate. 

ally2t,  ».  A former  spelling  of  alley1. 

ally3,  n.  See  alleys. 

allyl  (al'il),  n.  [<  R.  aU(iiim),  garlic,  + -yl,  < Gr. 
*E \ij,  matter.]  An  organic  radical,  C3H5,  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  free  state.  At  the  moment 
o!  its  liberation  two  molecules  combine  to  form  diallyl, 
CeHio,  a pungent  ethereal  liquid.  Also  spelled  allyle. — 
ALlyl  sulphld,  (C„IIr,)S,  the  oil  of  garlic,  which  gives  to 
onions  and  garlic  their  peculiar  smell  and  taste, 
allylamine  (a-lil'a-min),  n.  [<  allyl  + amine.] 
A mobile  liquid,  STH^CgHg),  having  a sharp, 
burning  taste,  produced  by  the  action  of  potash 
on  ally!  isocyanate.  It  may  be  regarded  as  am- 
monia in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  is  replaced 
by  allyl. 

allyle,  n.  See  allyl. 

allylic  (a-lil'ik),  a.  [<  allyl  + -ic.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  allyl:  as,  an  allylic  sulphid. 
alma,  almah  (al'ma),  n.  [<  Ar.  'almah,  learned, 
knowing  (with  ref.  to  their  instruction  in  music 
and  dancing),  < 'alama,  know.  Cf.  alim,  alem.] 
The  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  and 
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especially  in  Egypt,  to  a girl  whose  occupation 
is  to  amuse  company  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  or  to  sing  dirges  at  funerals ; a sing- 
ing girl,  of  a higher  class  than  the  ghawazee  or 
dancing-girls  of  Egypt,  with  whom  the  almas 
are  sometimes  confounded.  See  gliawazee  and 
ghaziyeh.  Also  spelled  alme  and  almeh. 
ilmacantart,  almacantaratht,  n.  Same  as 
almucantar. 

llmadia  (al-ma-de'a),  n.  [<  F.  almadie,  < Ar. 
al-ma'diyali,  < al,  the,  + ma'diyah,  ferry-boat,  < 
ma'diy,  a passage,  < 'aday,  pass  or  cross  over.] 

1.  A river-boat  used  in  India,  shaped  like  a 
shuttle,  about  80  feet  long  and  6 or  7 broad. — 

2.  A small  African  canoe  made  of  the  hark  of 
trees.  Some  of  the  larger  square-sterned  boats 
of  the  negroes  are  also  thus  designated. 

Also  written  almadie,  almady. 

Almagest  (al'ma-jest),  n.  [<  ME.  almagest,  al- 
mageste,  < OF.  and  ML.  almageste,  <*  Ar.  al-mi- 
jisti,  < al,  the  (see  al-2),  + Gr.  yeyiary,  fern,  of 
yiyiarog,  greatest,  superl.  of  yeyag,  great:  see 
mega-.]  The  famous  Greek  work  on  astronomy, 
written  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  by  the  Alex- 
andrian astronomer  Ptolemy.  Its  proper  title  is 
“'Mathematical  Composition  ” ; but  it  was  called  Almagest, 
or  the  greatest,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  books  by  the 
same  author. 

Cross,  and  character,  and  talisman, 

And  almagest,  and  altar. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  17. 

almagra  (al-ma'grfi.),  n.  [<  Sp.  almagra,  alma- 
gre  = Pg.  almagre,  < Ar.  al-maghrah,  red  ocher.] 
A fine  deep-red  ocher,  with  an  admixture  of 
purple,  used  iu  India  for  staining  the  person. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a paint,  and  for  polishing  sil- 
ver and  glass,  under  the  name  of  Indian  red. 

Almaint  (al'man),  a.  and  n,  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  Almayn,  Almaigne,  Alman,  and  in  sense  II., 
2,  alman,  almond, i ME.  Almayn,  Almaun,  n.,  a 
German,  < OE.  Aleman,  P.  Allemand,  German, 
< L.  Alemanni,  Alamanni:  see  Alemannic.]  I. 
a.  German. 

Almain  ritters  with  their  horsemen's  staves. 

Marlowe,  Faustus,  i. 

Almain  stone-ware  vessels. 

Jour.  Archceol.  Ass.,  XXX.  131. 

II.  n.  1 . A German. 

He  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almain. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

2.  A kind  of  dance. — 3.  A kind  of  dance-music 
in  slow  time. 

Almain-rivet  (al'man-riv//et),  n.  [<  Almain  + 
rivet.]  In  milit.  antiq.,  one  of  a series  of  rivets 
or  short  pieces  of  metal 
sliding  in  slot-holes  form- 
ed in  overlapping  plates 
of  armor,  replacing  the 
common  appliance  of 
riveting  to  straps  of  lea- 
ther or  similar  material : 
first  used  hy  the  Germans 
about  1450.  The  term  Al- 
main-rivets  came  afterward  to 
be  applied  to  suits  of  armor 
* constructed  in  this  manner. 

Also  spelled  Almayne-rivet , Al - 
man-rivet. 

alma  mater  (al'ma  ma'- 
ter).  [L. : alma,  feih.  of  almus,  fostering,  cher- 
ishing, benign,  < alere,  nourish,  foster  (see  ali- 
ment and  alumnus ) ; mater  = E.  mother.]  Liter- 
ally, fostering  mother:  in  modern  use,  applied 
hy  students  to  the  university  or  college  in 
which  they  have  been  trained. 

Benjamin  Woodbridge  was  the  eldest  son  of  our  alma 
mater.  Peirce,  Hist,  of  Harv.  Univ.,  App.,  p.  57. 

Almant  (al'man),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Almain. 
almanac  (al'ma-nak),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  alma- 
nack, almanack,  < ME.  almenak  = F.  almanack 
= Sp.  almanac,  almanaque  = Pg.  almanack,  al- 
manac = It.  almanacco = D.  almanalc  = G.  alma- 
nack (>  Pol.  almanack ) = Sw.  almanack  = Dan. 
almanalc;  < ML.  almanac,  almanack  (Roger  Ba- 
con, A.  D.  1267);  appar.  < Ar.  al,  the,  + “ma- 
nalck,  almanaque,  calendario,”  so  given  in  the 
Arabie-Castilian  “ Vocabulista  ” of  Pedro  de 
Alcala  (a.  d.  1505),  who  also  gives  “manah, 
relox  del  sol,”  i.  e.,  sun-dial.  The  word,  used,  it 
appears,  hy  Arabic  astronomers  in  Spain  as 
early  as  the  12th  or  13th  century,  is  not  found 
elsewhere  as  Arabic,  and  must  he  of  foreign, 
presumptively  of  Greek,  origin ; without  proof 
from  records,  it  has  been  identified  with  L. 
manachus  or  manacus,  also  cited  as  Gr.  *y7/vaxog, 
*yavaxog,  a false  reading  in  Vitruvius  for  L. 
menceus,  a circle  on  a sun-dial  showing  the 
months  or  signs  of  the  zodiac,  < Gr.  yr/vaiog, 
monthly,  < yyv  = L.  mensis,  month:  see  month.] 


Tasset  of  Plates,  Almain-rivet 
Armor,  15th  century. 


almoin 

A yearly  calendar  showing  the  correspondence 
between  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  days  of 
the  month,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  of  the  tides, 
and  other  astronomical  data,  and  usually  also 
the  ecclesiastical  fasts  and  feasts,  chronological 
information,  etc.  Many  annual  publications  called 
almanacs  are  largely  extended  by  the  insertion  of  histori- 
cal, political,  statistical,  and  other  current  information,  as 
supplemental  to  the  calendar. — Nautical  almanac,  ail 
almanac  for  the  use  of  navigators  and  astronomers,  in 
which  are  given  the  ephemerides  of  all  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system,  places  of  the  fixed  stars,  predictions  of  as- 
tronomical phenomena,  and  the  angular  distances  of  the 
moon  from  the  sun,  planets,  and  fixed  stars.  Nautical  al- 
manacs are  published  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  most  other  maritime  powers. 

almandert  (al-man'der),  n.  [ME.  almcmder, 
almaunder,  < OF.  almandier,  mod.  amandier  (cf. 
Sp.  almendro,  ML.  amondalarius),  an  almond- 
tree,  < almande,  almond : see  almond.]  An 
almond-tree.  Chaucer;  Wyclif. 
almandin,  almandine  (al'man-din),  n.  [<  F. 
almandine,  < LL.  alamandina,  a.  corruption  of 
alabandina  : see  alabandine.]  Precious  or  no- 
ble garnet,  a beautiful  mineral  of  a red  color, 
of  various  shades,  sometimes  tinged  with  yel- 
low or  blue.  It  is  commonly  translucent,  sometimes 
transparent,  and  usually  crystallizes  in  the  rhombic  dode- 
cahedron. Also  called  almandite.  See  garnet. 

Almaynet,  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Almain. 
alme,  almeh,  (al'me),  n.  See  alma. 
almena  (al-me'na),  n.  [Sp.  almena  = Pg. 
ameia,  a two-pound  weight,  prob.  < Ar.  al,  the, 
+ menu,  a measure,  a two-pound  weight.]  A 
weight  of  about  a kilogram,  or  24  poimds,  used 
in  the  East  Indies. 

almeriet,  almeryt,  n.  Variant  forms  of  ambry. 
almesset,  n.  An  old  form  of  alms. 
almicantaratht,  n.  Same  as  almucantar. 
almightt,  a.  [<  ME.  almiglit,  almyght,  almygt, 
almiht,  < AS.  celmiht,  almighty,  < al-,  al,  all,  + 
miht,  might.]  Almighty. 

Blessed  he  God,  Father  ahnight. 

Primer  Hen.  VII I.  (N.  E.  D.) 
almightily  (al-ml'ti-li),  adv.  In  an  almighty 
manner;  with  almighty  power : sometimes  used 
vulgarly  as  an  expletive : as,  I was  almightily 
angry.  [Rare.] 

almightiness  (al-mi'ti-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  almighty;  omnipotence ; infinite  or  bound- 
less power:  as,  “the  force  of  his  almightiness,” 
Jer.  Taylor. 

God  . . . made  them  promises  binding  the  strength  of 
his  Almightiness  with  covenants  sworn  to  everlastingly. 

L.  Wallace , Ben-Hur,  p.  106. 
almighty  (al-ml'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  almighty , al- 
myghty,  almigti , almihti , < AS.  ealmilitig , eallmih- 
tig,  celmihtig,  celmealitig  (=OS.  almahtig,  alamah- 
tig , alomdhtig  = OHGr.  almahtig , alamahtig),  < 
eal,  eall , all,  + mihtig , mighty:  see  all,  adv.,  and 
mighty.  ] 1.  Possessing  all  power;  omnipotent; 
of  unlimited  might ; of  boundless  sufficiency. 

Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl’d  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky. 

Milton , P.  L.,  i.  44. 
2.  Great;  extreme;  overpowering.  [Colloq.] 

Poor  Aroar  can  not  live,  and  can  not  die, — so  that  he  is 
in  an  almighty  fix.  De  Quincey. 

Almighty  dollar,  a phrase  forcibly  expressive  of  the 
power  of  money:  first  used  hy  Washington  Irving  in  “A 
Creole  Village,”  published  in  1837.— The  Almighty,  the 
omnipotent  God. 

By  the  Almighty,  who  shall  bless  thee.  Gen.  xlix.  25. 
almightyship  (al-ml'ti-ship),  n.  [<  almighty  + 
-ship.}  The  state  or  quality  of  being  almighty ; 
omnipotence.  Cowley. 

almiqui  (al-me'ke),  n.  The  native  name  of 
Solenodon  ciibanus,  an  insectivorous  mammal 
peculiar  to  Cuba,  belonging  to  the  family  Sole- 
nodontidce.  The  animal  is  about  11  inches  long,  with 
a tail  7£  inches  in  length.  It  strikingly  resembles  an 
opossum  in  general  appearance,  though  belonging  to 
an  entirely  different  order  of  mammals.  The  almiqui  is 
the  largest  of  American  Insectivora,  and  one  of  the  rarest 
of  American  mammals.  It  is  nocturnal  in  habits  and 
lives  under  ground  in  caves.  There  is  a similar  Haytian 
animal,  Solenodon  paradoxus , called  agouta  (which  see). 
See  Solenodon, 

almirah  (al-mi'ra),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  < Hind. 
almdri,  < Pg.  almario,  armario,  < L.  armarium,  a 
closet,  chest,  > E.  ambry,  q.  v.]  A kind  of  cup- 
board used  in  India ; an  armoire  or  wardrobe ; a 
chest  of  drawers.  Also  written  almyra,  almura. 
almner,  n.  See  almoner1. 
almoint,  almoignt  (al-moin'),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  almone,  allmone,  ME.  almoyn,  alms, 
alms-chest,  < AF.  *almoin,  *almoign,  OF.  al- 
mone, almosnc,  later  aumdne : see  alms,  and 
ef.  almoner1.]  1.  Alms.— 2.  An  alms-chest.— 
Frank  almoin,  literally,  free  alms ; a perpetual  tenure  by 
free  gift  of  charity : usually  written  as  one  word,  J ranked - 
moin  (which  see). 


^ almond 

almond  (ii/mond  or  almond),  re.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  amand,  < ME.  almonde,  almunde,  al- 
mounde,  almaunde,  almande,  etc.,  < OP.  almande, 
earlier  alemande,  alemandre,  alemandle,  also 
amande,  mod.  P.  amande  = Pr.  amandola  = Sp. 
almendra  = Pg.  amendoa  = It.  mandorla,  man- 
dola  (tlie  al-  for  orig.  a-,  in  E.,  OF.,  and  Sp.,  "be- 
ing due  prob.  to  confusion  with  the  Ar.  art.,  or 
perhaps  with  the  word  Almain,  German)  = D. 
amandel  = OHG.  mandala,  MHG.  G.  mandel  = 
Dan.  Sw.  mandel  = Russ,  mindalina,  dim.,  < ML. 
amandola,  a corruption  (through  *arningdala)  of 
L.  amygdala,  < Gr.  anvyddm],  apvy&ahiv,  an  al- 
mond  : see  amygdala.-]  1 . The  stone  or  kernel 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Amygdalus  communis, 
the  almond-tree  (which  see).  There  aretwo  kinas, 
the  sweet  and  the  bitter.  Sweet  almonds  are  a favorite 
nut  They  are  the  source  of  almond-oil,  and  an  emulsion 
made  from  them  is  used  in  medicine.  The  best,  from 
Malaga,  are  known  as  Jordan  almonds.  Bitter  almonds 
are  smaller,  and  yield,  besides  almond-oil  and  an  azotized 
substance  called  emulsin  (found  also  in  sweet  almonds)  a 
bitter  crystalline  principle  called  amygdalm,  which  when 
mixed  with  emulsin  is  decomposed,  producing  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  bitter-almond  oil. 

2.  Anything  shaped  like  an  almond;  an  orna- 
ment m the  shape  of  an  almond ; specifically,  a 
piece  of  rock-crystal  used  in  adorning  branched 
candlesticks— African  almonds,  the  seeds  of  the  pro- 

teaaie~US  siMat\folium,  of  southern  Africa. 

Almond  of  the  throat,  a tonsil  or  amygdala.— Coun- 
try almonds,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  fruit  of  the 

nfe  fi,odlafnrvtree  T.erminali<*  Catappa.- Java  almonds, 
tlie  fruit  of  Cananum  commune. 

almond-cake  (a'mond-kak),  re.  The  cake  left 
alter  expressing  the  oil  from  almonds.  Its 
powder  is  used  as  soap  in  washing  the  hands, 
almond-eyed  (a'mond-id),  a.  Having  almond- 
shaped  eyes,  as  the  Chinese  and  others  of  the 
Mongolian  race. 

almond-furnace  (aLmond-fe^nas),  n.  [Prob. 
for  Almain  or  Alman  furnace;  < Almain  Ger- 
(see  Almain),  + furnace .]  A furnace  in 
which  the  slags  of  litharge  left  in  refining  sil- 
ver are  reduced  to  lead  by  being  heated  with 
^.charcoal. 

almond-oil  (a'mond-oil),  re.  A bland,  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  almonds  by  pressure,  and  used 

m medicine  as  a demulcent Bitter-almond  nil 

a volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  residual  cake  of  bitter  al- 
monds  after  the  almond-oil  has  been  expressed,  and  due 
8eedsCOra^OSltl0n  amysdalhi  an^  emulsin  of  the 

almond-paste  (a  mond-past),  n.  A cosmetic 
composed  of  bitter  almonds,  white  of  egg,  rose- 
water, and  rectified  spirit,  used  to  soften  the 
shin  and  prevent  chapping, 
almond-tree  (a  mond-tre),  n.  The  tree  Amyn- 
dalus  communis , which  produces  the  almond . 

The  leaves  and  flowers 
resemble  those  of  the 
peach,  but  the  fruit  is 
more  compressed,  with 
a thin,  tough,  and  fi- 
brous deciduous  husk 
when  ripe,  and  the  shell 
thinner  and  more  fra- 
gile. The  tree  is  culti- 
vated for  its  nuts  in  the 
region  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  a limited 
extent  in  the  southern 
United  States ; else- 
where it  is  grown  for 
ornament,  on  account 
of  its  large  early  flow- 
ers. The  common  flower- 
Almond  {Amygdalus  communis),  ing  almond  is  a dwarf 
- double-flowered  species 

from  Russia,  A . nana.  Tlie  tropical  Ternunada  Catappa. 
of  the  Last  Indies,  is  also  called  almond-tree. 

ari?0?er1’  almner  (aTmon-er,  am'ner),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  almoner , almener,  almner.  ame- 
ner,  amner,  < ME.  amoner,  amener , earlier  au- 
moner,  aumcner,  awmener , etc.,  < OF.  aumoner, 
aumonier , almosnier , mod.  F.  aumonier  = Pr 
almosnier,  almonier  (ML.  reflex  almonarius, 
almosmarius)  = Sp.  limosnero , almoner,  = Pg. 
esmoler,  almoner,  esmoleiro,  a , begging  friar 
= It.  limosiniero,  -iere,  -ario,  < ML.  eleemo- 
synarius, a giver  or  distributer,  sometimes  also 
a;  receiver,  of  alms  (cf.  OF.  almosnere,  al- 
mosneor  = It.  limosinatore , ML,  eleemosyna- 

tor,  a giver  of  alms),  < LL.  eleemosyna,  alms: 
see  eleemosynary  (of  which  almoner 1 is  a dou- 
blet), almoner 2,  and  alms.']  A dispenser  of 
a or  charity;  especially,  a person  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  alms  as  an  official  dutv. 

Ihe  office  of  almoner  was  first  instituted  in  monasteries 
and  other  religious  houses,  which  were  required  to  dis- 
pense part  of  their  revenues  in  charity.  Almoners,  usually 
priests,  and  often  acting  also  as  chaplains,  were  afterward 
attached  to  the  households  of  sovereigns,  feudal  lords 
prelates,  etc.,  and  to  public  institutions  of  various  kinds’ 

In  kVonCQ  tVlQ  nnmn  nn.l..  V. . .... 
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regularly  a cardinal  or  other  higli  prelate ; since  the  Revo- 
lution this  post  has  been  alternately  restored  and  abolished. 
In  England  there  is  a lord  almoner,  or  lord  high  almoner 
an  ecclesiastical  officer,  generally  a bishop,  who  formerly 
had  the  forfeiture  of  all  deodands  and  the  goods  of  all 
suicides,  which  he  had  to  distribute  to  the  poor.  He  now 
distributes  twice  a year  the  sovereign's  bounty,  which  con- 
sists m giving  a silver  penny  each  to  as  many  poor  persons 
as  the  sovereign  is  years  of  age.  There  is  also  a sub-al- 
moner, and  a hereditary  grand  almoner.  The  office  of  the 
latter  is  now  almost  a sinecure. 

almoner2t,  n.  [<  ME.  alner  (for  *almner),  aw- 
mer,  aumener,  awmener,  < OF.  aumoniere,  almos- 
UnthAIUti  V/iere\  aumoniere  (sometimes  used 
.S tksUaiUi  in  this  form  in  E.)  = Pr.  almosnera 
(ML.  reflex  almonaria,  almoneria) 
= Pg.  esmoleira,  alms-box,  < ML. 
eleemosynaria,  an  alms-purse,  alms- 
box,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  bursa,  purse,  area, 
box),  fern,  of  eleemosynarius : see  al- 
moner!, and  cf.  almonry,  of  which 
Aimoner.  almoner*  is  a doublet.]  1.  An  alms- 
purse.-^  2.  In  general,  a purse,  es- 
pecially a large  purse,  or  pouch,  usually  (from 
the  twelfth  century  until  the  fifteenth)  hung 
from  the  girdle,  it  was  closed  either  by  cords  drawn 
through  the  hem,  or  in  a casing,  or  by  a clasp.  It  took  to 
a great  extent  the  place  of  a pocket. 

almonership  (al'mon-er-ship),  re.  The  office 
or  position  of  almoner. 

almonry  (al'mon-ri),  re.;  pi.  almonries  (-riz). 
[<  late  ME.  almosnerye,  < OF.  *almosnerie,  au- 
mosnerie,  F.  aumonerie  = Pr.  almonaria  (ML.  re- 
flex almonaria,  almonarium),  < ML.  eleemosyna- 
ria, an  almshouse,  the  residence  or  office  of 
an  almoner,  also  an  alms-purse  or  alms-box  (in 
this  sense  the  source  of  almoner *),  prop.  adi. 
fern,  of  eleemosynarius:  see  almoner l,  almoner a 
and  eleemosynary.  A different  word  from  ambry, 
with  which,  through  the  forms  almery,  ambery, 
it  has  been  in  part  confused:  see  ambry.]  The 
place  where  an  almoner  resides  or  where  alms 
are  distributed.  In  monasteries  it  is  situated  near  the 
church  or  at  the  gate-house;  sometimes  it  is  a separate 
building,  as  the  almonry  at  Canterbury,  and  sometimes 
it  contains  lodgings  for  choristers  attached  to  the  church, 
almost  (al  most),  aclv.  [Colloq.  or  dial,  amost, 
most,  dial,  also  ommost,  omast,  Sc.  amaist, 
maist,  < ME.  almost,  almoost,  almeste,  almaste, 

< Ab.  almcest,  edlmcest,  mostly  all,  nearly  all,  < 
al,  eal,  E.  all,  + moist,  E.  most,  adv.]  If.  Nearly 
all ; for  the  most  paid ; mostly.  [In  this  sense 
almost  all  is  now  used.] 

These  giuers  were  almost  Northmen. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  133. 
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alms-basin  (amz'ba'/sn),  re.  A basin  or  dish  of 
metal  used  to  receive  the  alms-bags  to  be  laid 


Alms-basin  decorated  with  champlevd  enamel,  13th  century. 


’ II  ’ ‘"owiuuuiis  ui  various  Kinds. 

In  France  the  name  early  became  synonymous  with  chap- 
lain. (See  aumonier.)  The  grand  almoner  of  the  realm  was 


2.  Very  nearly;  well-nigh;  all  but. 

„ I almost  wish 

lie  be  not  dead,  although  my  wrongs  are  great. 

Shelley , The  Cenci,  iii.  2. 

Almost  never,  hardly  ever.— Almost  no,  almost  none 

scarcely  any.  » 

almoust,  re.  [=  Sc.  awmous,  < ME.  almouse,  al- 
lows, almus,  < Icel.  almusa,  olmusa^Sw.  almosa 
=Dan.  almisse= AS.  ailmesse,  E.  alms:  see  alms, 
of  which  almous,  Sc.  awmous,  represents  the 
Scand.  form.]  An  old  form  of  alms. 
alms  (amz),  re.  sing.,  sometimes  used  as  pi.  [< 
ME.  almes,  almis,  dlmesse , dlmisse , elmes , elmesse, 
celmesse , celmisse,  < AS.  t elmesse , celmysse  (in  comp 
crimes-,  almes-)  = OS.  alamdsna  = OPries.  iel- 
adlmoes= OHG.  alamuosan,  alamosan, 
MUG.  almuosen,  G.  almosen  = Icel.  almusa,  ol- 
musa  = Sw.  almosa  = Dan.  almisse  = OF.  al- 
mome,  aumosne , F . aumone  (see  almoin,  almoign ) 
= Pr.  almosna  = Sp.  limosna  = Pg.  esmola  = It. 
linwsina = OBulg.  almuzlnno  =Bohem.  almuzhna 
= Pol.  jalmuzlma  = Hung,  alamizsna,  < ML.  *al- 
mosina,  elimosina,  LL.  eleemosyna,  alms,  < Gr. 
eAajyaavvt),  pity,  compassion,  alms,  < eteyuuv, 
pitiful,  merciful,  compassionate,  < eHeof,  pity, 
mercy,  compassion.  See  almoner i,  almoner 2, 
and  eleemosynary.]  1.  The  act  of  relieving 
the  needy;  charitable  aid;  ministration  to  the 
poor:  as,  to  give  money  in  alms. 

When  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth.  jviat.  vi.  3. 

2.  That  which  is  given  to  the  poor  or  needy;  a 
charitable  dole ; anything  bestowed  in  charity. 

Enoch  set  himself, 

Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby  to  live. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
To  scatter  from  our  abundance  occasional  alms  is  not 
enough.  Channing,  Works,  IV.  291. 

Reasonable  alms,  in  Eng.  law,  a part  of  the  estate  of 
an  intestate  person  allotted  to  the  poor.— Tenure  bv 
free  alms,  in  England,  an  ecclesiastical  tenure  of  land 
by  which  the  possessor  was  formerly  bound  to  pray  for 
the  soul  of  the  donor,  whether  dead  or  alive;  frankal- 
mom  (which  see). 

alms-bag  (amz 'bag),  n.  A bag  of  some  fine 
material  used  for  collecting  alms  during:  divine 
service. 


Srtiv v?metimes  the  alms  was  received  di- 

Al«icrUeSa&Tth0Ut  “Se  °' the  baS'  See 
alms-box  (amz'boks),  re.  Same  as  alms-cliest. 
alms-chest  (iimz'chest),  re.  A chest  or  box  fast- 
ened to  the  wall,  as  of  a church,  to  receive  offer- 
mgs  tor  the  poor  or  for  any  religious  purpose, 
alms-deed  (amz'ded),  re.  [<  ME.  almes-dede, 
almesse-dede,  etc.]  An  act  of  charity;  a charl 
itable  deed.  Acts  ix.  36. 
alms-dish  (amz 'dish),  re.  [<ME.  almes-disshe.] 
same  as  alms-basin. 

(amz'dnngk),  re.  The  leavings  of 
drink,  such  as  might  be  given  away  in  alms. 

2d  Sen.  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

lsf  Sen.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  7. 

alms-fee  (iimz'fe),  re.  [<  AS.  celmes-feoh,  < a:l- 
messe,  alms,  + feoh,  money:  see  fee.]  An  an- 
niial  tax  of  one  penny  on  every  hearth,  collected 
in  England  and  Ireland  and  sent  to  Rome,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  until  it  was 
abolished  by  Henry  VIH.  Also  called  Home- 
scot  or  Rome  fee,  and  Peter’s  pence. 

He  [Edmund],  toward  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 

strictly  commands  payment  of  tithe,  . . . and  alms-fee. 

Kemble,  Saxons  in  Eng.,  ii.  10. 

alms-folk  (amz  'f ok),  n.  pi.  Persons  supported 
by  alms. 

alms-gate  (amz'gat),  re.  That  gate  of  religious 
or  great  houses  at  which  alms  were  distributed 
to  the  poor. 

almsgiver  (amz'giv"er),  re.  One  who  gives  alms. 
almSsglVlng  (dmz,Siv"illg)i  n-  Tlle  act  of  giving 

almshouse  (amz'hous),  re.  [<  ME.  almesshowse.] 
A house  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
who  are  supported  by  the  public  or  by  a rev- 
enue derived  from  private  endowment;  a poor- 
house.  In  the  United  States  almshouse  and  poorhouse 
are  synonymous,  meaning  only  a house  for  tlie  common 
residence  of  the  publicly  supported  paupers  of  a town  or 
county.  In  Great  Britain  almshouses  are  generally  a 
number  of  small  dwellings  built  together,  supported  by 
private  endowment,  for  the  use  of  respectable  persons 
reduced  to  poverty,  buildings  for  public  paupers  being 
called  rvorkhouses  or  poorhouses.  6 

ar?\???an  (amz'man),  n. ; pi.  almsmen  (-men). 

[\  ME.  almesman,  celmesmon,  etc.]  1.  A person 
supported  by  charity  or  public  provision. 

Even  bees,  the  little  almsmen  of  spring  bowers. 

Keats,  Isabella,  st.  13. 

2.  A charitable  person;  a dispenser  of  alms. 
Becon.  [Rare.] 

The  almsman  of  other  men’s  sympathies. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  7. 
alms-pot  (amz'pot),  n.  A sort  of  box  carried 
by  beggars,  and  perhaps  succeeding  the  clack- 

.Se,e)  inA  P°int  of  tinie.  It  was  some- 
times a cylindrical  wooden  pot  with  a slit  in  the  lid,  some- 
times a more  carefully  made  vessel  of  pewter.  Until  very 
recently  beggars  in  London  carried  such  pots  fastened  to 
their  waist-belts. 

a-lmucaiitar,  almucanter  (al-mu-kan'tar,  -ter), 
n.  [Also  written  alma-,  almicantar,  -er,  formerly 
also  almicantar atli,  etc.,  ME.  almykantera  (Chau- 
cer), < F . almucantar aths,  almucantarat,  almican- 
tar at  = Sp.  almicantarat , almicantarada  =Pg. 

(as  ML.),  < ML.  almicantar ath,  almucantarath, 

< Ar.  al-muqantarat , < al,  the,  + muqantarat  pi. 
of  muqantarah,  a sun-dial,  < qantarah,  a bridge, 
an  arch.]  1.  In  asiron.,  a small  circle  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  horizon ; a circle  or  paral- 
lel  of  altitude.  When  two  stars  are  on  the  same  almu- 
cantar they  have  the  same  altitude. 

2.  An  astronomical  instrument  (invented  by 
i ^an<Pier)  consisting  of  a telescope  pro- 
vided with  horizontal  wires  and  mounted  upon 
a box  floating  upon  mercury.  The  float  is  first 
turned  round  so  as  to  point  the  telescope  east  of  the  me- 
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ridian,  and  the  time  of  rising  of  a star  over  the  wires  is 
noted ; the  telescope  is  then  pointed  to  west  of  the  merid- 
ian, and  the  time  of  descending  of  a star  is  noted.  In  this 
way,  if  the  positions  of  the  stars  are  known,  the  correction 
of  a timepiece  and  tJhe  latitude  may  be  determined ; on 
the  other  hand,  if  these  are  known,  either  the  right  ascen- 
sions or  the  declinations  of  the  stars  may  be  determined. 
The  instrument  is  of  great  value  on  account  of  its  having 
fewer  instrumental  errors  than  a meridian  circle, 
almucantar-staff  (al-mu-kan'tar-staf),  n.  An 
instrument  having  an  arc  of  15°,  formerly- 
used  to  take  observations  of  the  sun  about  the 
time  of  its  rising  or  setting,  to  find  its  ampli- 
tude, and  from  this  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass. 

almucanter,  n.  See  almucantar. 
almuce,  n.  Same  as  amice2. 
almud,  almude  (al-mod'),  n.  [Sp.  almud,  Pg. 
almude,  < Ar.  al-mudd,  a dry  measure,  a ‘bushel.’ 
Cf.  Heb.  mad,  a measure.]  A measure  for 
liquids  and  grain,  ranging  for  liquids  from  3$ 
to  5|  imperial  gallons,  and  for  grain  from  3[  to 
11  pints ; in  Turkey,  1.15  imperial  gallon, 
almug  (al'mug),  n.  A tree  whose  wood  was 
brought  from  “Ophir”  for  use  in  the -construc- 
tion of  Solomon’s  temple  (1  Kings,  x.  11,  12). 
In  spite  of  the  difference  of  form,  and,  in  part, 
of  the  assigned  habitats,  almug  and  algum  are 
probably  variant  forms  of  the  name  of  the 
same  tree.  See  algum. 

almund  (al'mund),  n.  [Cf.  almud?}  A Turk- 
ish measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  1.151  imperial 
gallons.  Morgan,  U.  S.  Tariff, 
almura,  n.  See  almirah. 
almuryt  (al'mu-ri),  n.  [ME.,  < Ar.  al-mu’ri,  < al, 
the,  + mur’i,  indicator,  < rday,  see.]  A pointer 
forming  a part  of  an  astrolabe. 

Thin  almury  is  cleped  the  denticle  of  Capricorne  or  elles 
the  kalkuler.  Chaucer , Astrolabe,  i.  § 23. 

almutent,  «.  [Corrupt  for  almutaz  (as  in  OF.), 

< Ar.  al-mu'taz,  < al,  the,  + mu'taz,  prevailing, 

< 'azz,  be  powerful.]  In  astrol.,  the  prevailing 
or  ruling  planet  in  the  horoscope. 

alrnyra,  ft,  See  almirah. 
alnage  (al'naj),  n.  [<  late  ME.  aulnage,  < OF. 
aulnage  IF.  aunage),  < aulner,  auner,  measure  by 
the  ell,  < alne,  aune,  ell:  see  aune  and  ell.']  A 
measuring  by  the  ell;  specifically,  official  in- 
spection and  measurement  of  woolen  cloth  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  duties  on  it.  Also  spelled 
alenage,  ulnage.  --Alnage  duties,  duties  formerly  paid 
in  England  on  woolen  cloths  at  so  much  per  ell. 

The  duties  of  subsidy  and  alenage  of  all  wollen  manu- 
facto"  for  the  cor  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Record  Soc.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  XI.  54. 

alnager  (al'na-jer),  ».  [<  late  ME.  aulneger,  < 

OF . aulnegeor,  < aulnage : see  alnage.]  A royal 
officer  who  examined  cloth,  and  affixed  a seal 
in  guaranty  of  its  quality  or  measure.  The 
office  existed  until  the  reign  of  William  III. 
Also  written  aulnager,  ulnager. 

The  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  into  the 
assize  of  woolen  cloths  was  called  the  alnager. 

Archibald  Brown,  Law  Diet.,  p.  20. 

alnagership  (al'na-jer-ship),  n.  The  office  or 
position  of  alnager. 

Execution  of  the  office  of  deputy  alnagership  by  the  re- 
lators Sowerby  and  Brooks. 

Record  Soc.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire , XI.  68. 

alnascharism  (al-nas'kar-izm),  n.  [(.Alnaschar 
(see  def.)  + -ism.]  Conduct  or  an  action  like 
that  of  Alnaschar,  the  hero  of  a story  in  the 
Arabian  Nights;  anticipation  of  future  gran- 
deur during  a day-dream  or  reverie. 

With  maternal  alnascharism  she  had,  in  her  reveries, 
thrown  back  her  head  with  disdain,  as  she  repulsed  the 
family  advances  of  some  wealthy  but  low-born  heiress. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Vivian,  i. 

alnightt  (fil'nit),  n.  [<  al,  all,  + night.]  A 
great  cake  of  wax  with  a wick  in  the  midst, 
intended  to  burn  all  night.  Bacon. 

Alnus  (al'nus),  n.  [L.,  alder:  see  alderi.]  A 
genus  of  shrubs  a-nd  small  trees,  of  the  family 
Betulacew,  growing  in  moist  places  in  northern 
temperate  or  colder  regions.  There  are  about  14 
species,  of  which  half  are  American.  The  wood  is  light 
and  soft,  but  close-grained  and  compact,  enduring  long 
under  water,  valuable  for  cabinet-work,  and  making  an 
excellent  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  The  bark  is  used  for 
tanning  and  dyeing,  and  as  a remedy  in  medicine.  Several 
species  are  cultivated  for  ornament.  See  alderl. 

alodgementt,  ».  See  allodgement. 
alody  (al'o-di),  n.  [<  ML.  allodium.]  Same  as 
allodium. 

aloe  (al'o),  n.  [<  ME.  aloe,  also,  and  earlier 
always,  in  pi.  form  aloes,  alowes,  allowes,  ear- 
lier aloen,  < AS.  aluwan,  alewan,  alwan,  pi.  of 
unused  sing.  *aluwe,  *alwe  = D.  aloe  = G.  aloe 
=Sw.  flloe  = Dan.  aloe= F.  aloes,  earlier  written 
aloes,  OF.  aloe=z Pr.  aloa,  aloe,  aloes,  aloeu=  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  aloe  = Kuss.  aloe  = Pol.  aloes,  < L.  aloe, 


ML.  also  aloes,  alues,  alua  (>  AS.  *aluwe,  *alwe, 
above),  < Gr.  d/.ot/,  the  aloe,  i.  e.,  prop.,  a plant 
of  the  genus  Aloe,  and  the  drug  prepared  there- 
from, but  used  also,  by  confusion,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  New  Testament  (and  hence  in 
the  LL,  (Vulgate)  and  mod.  languages)  to  trans- 


late the  Heb.  akhdlim,  akhdloth,  of  which  the 
proper  representative  is  Gr.  ayaKkoxav,  NL. 
agallochum,  E.  agallocli,  q.  v.,  the  fragrant 
resin  or  wood  which  was  called  in  later  Gr. 
IjvhaMri,  whence  in  NL.  (transposed)  aloexylon, 
and  (translated)  lignum  aloes,  F.  hois  d’aloes, 
lit.  wood  of  the  aloe,  in  E.  wood-aloes  and 
aloes-icood.  The  form  aloes,  as  sing.,  is  due  to 
the  ML.  sing,  aloes,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the 
L.  gen.  aloes  in  lignum  aloes,  E.  lign-aloes,  q.  v. 
In  the  earliest  E.  (AS.)  use  the  reference  is 
usually  to  the  agallochum,  hut  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  tell  which  meaning  is  intended,  and 
even  in  modem  writers  the  difference  is  often 
ignored.]  The  common  name  of  the  plants  of 
the  genus  Aloe.  They  are  natives  of  warm  climates 
of  the  old  world,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Africa.  Among  the  Mohammedans  the  aloe  is 
a symbolic  plant,  especially  in  Egypt,  and  every  one  who 
returns  from  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca  hangs  it  over  his  street- 
door,  as  a token  that  he  has  performed  the  journey.  In 
Africa  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  aloe  are  made  into 
ropes,  fishing-lines,  bow-strings,  and  hammocks.  Several 
species  yield  aloes,  the  well-known  bitter  purgative  medi- 
cine. The  American  aloe  is  the  century-plant,  Agave 
Americana,  and  the  false  aloe  is  A.  Virginica.  See  Agave. 
Many  species  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  growing  readily 
on  very  dry  soil.  See  aloes. 

Aloe  (al'o-e),  n.  [NL. : see  aloe.]  A genus  of 
liliaceous  plants,  including  trees,  shrubs,  and  a 
few  perennial  herbs,  with  thick  fleshy  leaves, 
usually  spinosely  toothed  and  rosulate  at  the 
summit  of  the  caudex.  See  aloe. 
aloedarium  (aUo-e-da'ri -um),  n.  [NL. : see 
below.]  Same  as  aloedary. 
aloedary  (al-o-e'da-ri),  n.  [<  NL.  aloedarium,  < 
Gr.  ahoydapiov,  ( aftry,  aloe.]  A compound  pur- 
gative medicine  of  which  aloes  is  a chief  ingre- 
dient. 

aloes  (al'oz),  n,  sing,  or  pi.  (pi.  of  aloe,  used  also 
as  sing. ).  [See  aloe.]  1 . A drug,  the  inspissated 
juice  of  several  species  of  aloe,  it  ia  obtained 
from  the  leaves,  sometimes  by  cutting  them  across,  when 
the  resinous  juice  exudes  and  is  evaporated  into  a firm 
consistence,  sometimes  by  pressing  the  juice  and  mucilage 
out  together,  and  in  other  cases  by  dissolving  the  juice 
out  of  the  cut  leaves  by  boiling  and  then  evaporating  to  a 
proper  consistency.  Several  kinds  are  known  in  commerce. 
Socotrine  aloes,  also  called  East  Indian  or  Zanzibar  aloes, 
the  produce  mainly  of  varieties  of  A.  Perryi,  comes  chiefly 
from  Red  Sea  ports  and  Aden.  Barbados  and  Curagoa 
aloes  are  produced  in  the  West  Indies  from  A.  vera , which 
has  been  introduced  from  the  Mediterranean.  Cape 
and  Natal  aloes  are  obtained  probably  from  A.  ferox,  and 
form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  supply.  The  name 
hepatic  aloes  is  applied  to  any  opaque  and  liver-colored 
variety  of  the  drug.  The  extract  of  aloes  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  various  yellow  and  brown  pro- 
ducts, which  by  the  aid  of  mordants  can  be  fixed  to  silk 
and  wool ; but  they  are  seldom  used  in  dyeing. 

2.  The  fragrant  resin  or  wood  of  the  agallochum ; 
lign-aloes;  aloes-wood;  wood-aloes:  the  usual 

meaning  in  the  Bible.  See  agallochum Fetid, 

caballine,  or  llorse  aloes,  a coarse,  impure  preparation 
of  aloes.  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

aloes-wood  (al'oz-wnd),  n.  Same  as  agallochum. 
aloetic  (al-o-et'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  aloeticus, 
*(  L.  aloe:  see  aloe.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  the  aloe  or  aloes ; partaking  of  the 
qualities,  or  consisting  chiefly,  of  aloes. 

II.  n.  A medicine  or  preparation  consisting 
chiefly  of  aloes. 

aloetical  (al-o-et'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  aloetic. 
aloetin  (a-lo'e-tin),  n.  Same  as  aloin. 
aloe-tree  (al'o-tre),  n.  The  plant  furnishing 
the  drug  aloes  (which  see).  See  aloe. 


The  bittrenesse  of  the  aloe  tre  distroyeth  the  switteuesse 
+of  the  hony.  Earl  Rivers,  Dictes,  p.  68.  (,V.  E.  D.) 

aloft  (a-loft'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  prep.  [< 
ME.  aloft,  a loft,  o loft  (acc.),  alofte,  a lofte,  o 
lofte  (dat.),  in  fuller  form  on  the  loft,  on  the 
lofte,  inne  the  lofte,  < Icel.  d lopt  (acc.  of  motion), 
a lopti  (dat.  of  position),  on  high,  aloft,  lit.  in 
the  air:  <i=AS.  an,  on,  ME.  a,  o,  on,  in,  on, 
to;  lopt  (pron.  loft)  = AS.  lyft,  ME.  lyft,  luft,  lift 
(E.  lift),  the  air,  the  sky,  upper  floor,  loft : see 
loft  and  lift1,  the  air.]  I.  adv.  1.  On  high;  in 
or  into  the  air;  high  above  the  ground:  as,  the 
eagle  soars  aloft. 

Then  will  I raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfum’d. 

Shak. , 2 Hen.  VI. , i.  1. 
2.  Naut.,  in  or  into  the  top;  at  the  masthead, 
or  on  the  higher  yards  or  rigging;  hence,  on 
the  upper  part,  as  of  a building. 

There’s  a sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft, 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack. 

Dibdin,  Poor  Jack. 

Il.t  prep.  On  the  top  or  surface  of;  above. 

Now  I breathe  again 

Aloft  the  flood.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 

Alogi  (al'o-ji),  n.pl.  [ML. : see  Alogian.]  The 
Alogians.  See  Alogian. 

Alogian  (a-ld'ji-an),  n.  [<ML.  Alogus,  pi.  Alogi, 
< Gr.  <Uoyof,  without  logos:  see  alogy.]  One  of 
a sect  which  arose  toward  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  and  "which  denied  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Logos,  or  “Word”  (John  i. 
1),  and  the  authenticity  of  St.  John’s  writings, 
which  they  ascribed  to  the  Gnostic  Cerinthns. 
alogic  (a-loj'ik),  a.  Same  as  alogical. 
alogical  (a-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-priv.  + hoyi- 
s<Sf,  reasonable : see  alogy  and  logic.]  Without 
logic  or  reason ; illogical. 

There  is  an  immanent  teleology  in  his  [Julius  Bahnsen’s] 
universe ; but  it  is  not  merely  alogical , hut  anti-logical, 
and  even  anti-causal.  G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  43. 

alogismt  (al'o-jism),  «,  [<  alogy  + Asm.]  An 

illogicai  or  irrational  statement, 
alogotrophy  (al-o-got'ro-fi),  ft.  [<  Gr.  ahoyog, 
without  reckoning,  incommensurable  (see  alo- 
gy),  4-  drpo<pog,  ill-fed:  see  atrophy.]  Unequal 
nutrition  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially of  the  hones. 

alogyt  (al'6-ji),  n.  [<  L.  alogia,  < Gr.  akoyla,  < 
aAoyog,  without  reason,  unreasoning,  unreason- 
able, ( a-  priv.  + Uyo g,  speech,  reason,  reckon- 
ing, proportion,  also  Logos,  the  Word:  see  lo- 
gos.] Unreasonableness;  absurdity. 

The  error  . . . and  alogy  in  this  opinion  is  worse  than 
in  the  last.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  p.  108. 

aloin  (al'o-in),  n.  [<  aloe  + -in2.]  A crystalline 
bitter  principle  obtained  from  aloes  in  pale- 
yellow  prismatic  needles,  grouped  in  stars. 
It  has  the  composition  CiYHjgOy+IB^O.  It 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol.  Its  taste 
is  at  first  sweetish  and  then  intensely  bitter.  It  is  an 
active  cathartic.  Also  called  aloetin. 

alomancy  (al'o-man-si),  n.  Same  as  halomancy. 
Alombrado,  n.  See  Alumbrado. 
alondet,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  A Middle  English 
form  of  alandX. 

alone  (a-lon'),  a.  and  adv.  [<  ME.  alone,  al 
on,  usually  separated,  al  one  (=  G.  allein  ==  D. 
alleen  = T>&n.  diene)-,  al,  E.  all,  adv.;  one,  orig. 
a dissyllable,  < AS.  ana,  alone,  weak  inflection 
of  an,  one:  see  all  and  one.  The  pronuncia- 
tion given  to  one  in  al-one,  at-one,  on-ly,  is 
strictly  regular;  the  pronunciation  “wun” 
given  to  the  simple  word  is  a comparatively 
mod.  corruption.  In  mod.  dial,  or  colloq.  use 
abbrev.  lone,  as  an  attributive.  In  most  in- 
stances alone  may  be  construed  equally  well  as 
adj.  or  adv. ; no  separation  is  here  made.]  1. 
Apart  from  another  or  others ; single  or  singly  ; 
solitary  or  solitarily ; without  the  aid  or  com- 
pany of  another : applied  to  a person  or  thing : 
as,  to  be  or  remain  alone;  to  walk  alone. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone.  Gen.  ii.  18. 

He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

Scott,  Young  Loehinvar. 

Concert  fires  people  to  a certain  fury  of  performance 
they  can  rarely  reach  alone. 

Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 
2.  Only ; to  the  exclusion  of  other  persons  or 
things;  sole  or  solely:  as,  he  alone  remained. 
In  this  sense  alone  is  sometimes  used  attributively  before 
a noun. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Luke  iv.  4. 

It  is  not  to  rulers  and  statesmen  alone  that  the  science 
of  government  is  important  and  useful.  It  is  equally  in- 
dispensable for  every  American  citizen. 

Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  624. 

Even  one  alone  verse  sometimes  makes  a perfect  poeme. 

B.  Jonson,  Timber. 

The  universal  soul  is  the  alone  creator  of  the  useful  and 
beautiful.  Emerson,  Art. 
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alongshore  (a-long'shor),  prep.  phr.  as  adv. 
[<  along1  + shore1 . ] By  the  shore  or  coast ; 
lengthwise  of  the  shore  and  near  it. 

I see  . . . California  quartz-mountains  dumped  down 


Canada  to  Cuba,  and  thence  westward  to  California  again. 

Emerson , Civilization. 

alongshoreman  (a-long'shor -man),  n. ; pi. 
along  shoremen  (-men).  [<  alongshore  + man.] 

A laborer  employed  about  docks  or  wharves 
and  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels. 
Commonly  shortened  to  ? longshoreman . 


alone 

3f.  Without  a parallel;  above  or  beyond  all 
others;  unique. 

To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing ; 

She  is  alone.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  4. 

I am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  6. 

4f.  Devoid;  destitute. 

For  bothe  a wydowe  was  she  and  allone 
Of  ony  frend  to  whom  she  dorst  hire  mone. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  98. 

To  let  alone.  See  let.  = Syn.  Alone,  Only.  The  attribu- 
tive use  of  alone  is  now  very  rare.  In  the  Bible  and  earlier 
English  alone  is  often  used  for  the  adverb  only , but  it  is 
now  becoming  restricted  to  its  own  sense  of  solitary,  un- 
accompanied by  other  persons  or  things. 

Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone  ? Luke  v.  21. 

Not  alone  at  Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia. 

Acts  xix.  26. 

In  each  of  these  examples  only  would  now  be  considered 
better,  though  not  alone  for  not  only  is  in  common  use. 

Alone  means  unaccompanied:  as,  he  stood  alone.  Only  ap- 
plies to  that  of  which  there  is  no  other : as,  an  only  son ; 
adverbially,  only  this. 

And  I only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  Job  i.  15. 
alonelyt  (a-lon'li),  adv.  and  a.  [<  ME.  aloonly, 
alonly,  usually  separated,  al  only,  all  only,  al 
onli,  al  oonly,  etc. : al,  all,  adv. ; only,  adv.  Cf. 
alone,  allenarly.  In  mod.  use  abbrev.  lonely,  esp. 
as  attrib.  adj.]  I.  adv.  Only;  merely;  singly. 

This  said  spirit  was  not  given  alonely  unto  him,  but 
unto  all  his  heirs  and  posterity.  Latimer. 

Farewell  with  him  [the  medical  attendant]  all  that  made 
sickness  pompous— the  spell  that  hushed  the  household,  , - , 

the  sole  and  single  eye  of  distemper  alonely  fixed  3,1001  (a-Iol  ),  prep.  plir. 


alp 

II.  n,  One  of  the  alopecoid  or  vulpine  series 
of  canine  quadrupeds  : as,  “ alopecoids,  or  vul- 
pine forms,”  IF.  11.  Flower,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV. 


New  York  to  be  repiled  architecturally  along-shore  from  AloDecurus  ('al//o-ne-kii'riis’l  n rNTT  r 
nada  to  Cuba,  and  thence  westward  to  California  acain.  ? r " , • , < G]U 

a/uoKCKovgog,  a kind  of  grass,  < fox,  + 

ovpa,  tail.]  Foxtail-grass,  a genus  of  grasses, 
natives  of  temperate  and  cold  regions,  a.  pra- 
tennis  is  a valuable  fodder-grass ; some  of  the  other  species 
are  not  only  worthless,  but  troublesome  as  weeds.  See 
foxtail-grass. 

„„  alopecy  (al'o-pe-si),  «.  Same  as  alopecia. 

alongside  (a-16ng'sld),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  Alopias  (a-lo'pi-as),  n.  [NL.,  shortened  from 


prep..  [<  along*  + side*.)  I,  adv.  Along  or  by 
the  side;  at  or  to  the  side  of  anything,  as  a 
ship : as,  to  be  alongside  of  the  wall. 

Several  large  boats  came  alongside. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  18. 

ii.  prep.  Beside;  by  the  side  of:  as,  the  ves- 
sel lay  alongside  the  wharf. 

w e first  tested  this  case  by  laying  it  alongside  the  his- 
toric  facts  in  the  case. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  46. 

alongstf  (a-ldngst'),  prep.  [ME.  alongest,  in 
longes;  < along*  + -est,  -st,  after  amongst  from 
among,  against  from  again,  etc. ] Along ; through 
or  by  the  length  of. 

The  Turks  did  keep  straight  watch  and  ward  in  all  their 
parts  alongst  the  sea-coast.  Knoltes,  Hist.  Turks. 


Alopecias,  q.  v.]  A genus  of  selachians,  eon- 


upon  itself.  Lamb,  Elia[p.  311. 

n.  a . Exclusive;  sole;  only. 

The  alonely  rule  of  the  land  rested  in  the  queen. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  an.  1328. 
aloneness  (a-lon'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
alone  or  without  company. 

Watching  over  his  aloneness. 

J . Legge,  Life  of  Confucius,  p.  44. 
along1  (a-long'),  prep,  and  adv.  [<  ME.  along, 
olong,  earlier  anlong,  also  (by  confusion  with 
the  early  forms  of  endlong,  q.  v.)  andelong,  en- 
delong,  endlang,  etc.,  < AS.  andlang,  along  (= 
OFries.  ondling,  ondlinga,  ondlenge  = G.  entlang, 
along),  < and-,  over  against,  away  toward,  + 
lang,  long:  see  and-,  u-5,  and  long*.  Orig.  (in 
AS.)  an  adj.,  ‘stretching  long  or  far  away,’ 
applied,  as  found,  only  to  periods  of  time,  ‘the 
livelong’  day  or  night,  but  prob.  also  to  space; 
then  used  adverbially  with  dependent  gen., 
afterward  taken  as  direct  obj.  of  along  as  a 
prep.,  the  prep,  implied  in  the  orig.  gen.  being 
subsequently  expressed  by  on,  upon,  6 y,  with, 
thus  giving  along  the  construction  of  an  adv. 
Quite  different  from  along 2,  owing  to,  q.  v.]  I. 
prep.  Through  or  by  the  length  of;  from  one 
end  to  or  toward  the  other  of ; lengthwise  or  in 
a longitudinal  direction  through,  over,  or  by  the 
side  of : implying  motion  or  direction : as,  to 
walk  along  a river  or  highway. 

. And  the  messages  that  go  along  my  nerves  do  not  con- 
sist in  any  continuous  action. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  258. 
II.  adv.  1 . By  the  length ; lengthwise ; paral- 
lel to  or  in  a line  with  the  length. 

Some  laid  along, 

And  bound  with  burning  wires,  on  spokes  of  wheels  are 
hung.  Dryden. 

2.  In  a line,  or  with  a progressive  motion; 
onward:  as,  let  ns  walk  along. 

A firebrand  carried  along  leaveth  a train. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  In  company;  together. 

He  to  England  shall  [go]  along  with  you. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
The  queen  took  her  leave  of  Say’s  Court,  having  brought 
confusion  along  with  her,  and  leaving  doubt  and  appre- 
hension behind.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  I.  xv. 

[In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  absolutely  in  common  speech 
in  the  United  States:  as,  I was  not  along. ] — All  along 
See  all. 

along2  (a-long'),  prep.  [Also  abbrev.  long  (see 
long5) ; < ME.  along,  Hong,  < AS.  gelang  (=  OS.  ge- 


as  adv.  and  prep. 


Thresher-shark  (Alopias  vulpes). 

taming  the  shark  known  as  the  sea-ape,  sea-fox, 
fox-shark,  or  thresher,  Alopias  vulpes,  and  giv- 
ing name  to  the  family  AlopUdoe.  Also  called 
Alopecias. 

The  thresher-shark,  Alopias  vulpes,  is  readily  recognized 
by  its  extraordinarily  long  tail,  which  forms  over  half  the 
length  of  the  whole  animal.  It  is  distributed  in  both  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  80. 

Alopiidae  (al-o-pi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  shortened 
from  Alopcciida:;  also  written  Alopiadce  ; < Alo- 
pias + -idee,  -(1(1(0.)  A family  of  anarthrous 
selachians,  represented  by  the  genus  Alopias. 

(.,  --  [L.,  also  alarna,  > F.  alose, 

^ uneauunany  re-  ,s  - A genus  of  fishes,  of  the  fam- 

maining  apart,  literally  or  figuratively;  with-  Clupeidce,  including  the  shad  (which  see), 
drawn.  Also  written  Alausa. 

It  is  necessary  the  Queen  join,  for  if  she  stand  aloof 

there  will  be  still  suspicions.  Suckling  ai°Se  t,  V.t.  K UP  . aloser,  <a-+  los,  praise : see 

a-11  and  lose2.)  To  praise.  Chaucer. 
alouate,  alouatte  (al-o-at'),  n.  [Galibi  (Gui- 
ana) alaouata .]  A name  which  was  given  by 


[Early  mod.  E.  aloof e,  aloufe,  a loofe,  a luf;  < a 5 
on,  + Zoo/,  < L.  loef,  loof,  luff;  cf.  D.  te  loef,  to 
loof,  i.  e.,  to  windward;  loef  houden,  lit.  hold 


Suckling. 

Aloof  he  sits 

And  sullen,  and  has  pitched  his  tents  apart. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
Thy  smile  and  frown  are  not  aloof 
From  one  another ; 

Each  to  each  is  dearest  brother. 

Tennyson,  Madeline. 
ii.  prep.  At  or  to  a distance  from;  away  or 
apart  from.  [Bare.] 

The  great  luminary, 

Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick, 

That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due, 
Dispenses  light  from  far.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  577. 


aloofness  (a-lof'nes),  n The  state  of  being  aloud  (a-loud'j  prep. 
aloof,  or  of  keeping  at  a distance;  indifference,  a loude;  < a5  + lot, 


French  naturalists,  as  Buffon,  to  the  red  howl- 
ing monkey  of  Guiana,  afterward  known  as  My- 
cetes  seniculus  (Illiger) ; hence  used  as  a general 
name,  like  hurleur,  for  the  South  American 
howlers.  See  cut  under  howler. 
alouatta  (al-o-at'a),  n.  Same  as  alouate. 
alouchi,  aluchi  (a-lo'chi),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A resin  obtained  from  Protvum  Aracouchini,  a 
tree  of  Madagascar.  It  is  thought  to  have  some 
medicinal  properties.  See  acouchi-resin. 


Unfaithfulness  and  aloofness  of  such  as  have  been  great- 
est friends.  T>.  Rogers,  Naaman,  p.  93. 

By  the  wary  independence  and  aloofness  of  his  [the  In- 
dian’s] dim  forest  life  he  preserves  his  intercourse  with 
his  native  gods. 

^ Thoreau,  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers,  p.  59. 

alopecia  (al-o-pe'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < F.  alopecie,  < 


_ •.  phr.  as  adv.  [ME.  aloud, 
. loud.  Cf.  alow1,  ahiah  ] 1. 

With,  a loud  voice  or  great  noise ; loudly. 

Cry  aloud,  spare  not.  Is.  lviii.  1. 

2.  Audibly ; with  the  natural  tone  of  the  voice 
as  distinguished  from  whispering:  as,  he  has  a 
severe  cold  and  can  hardly  speak  aloud. 

& l’outrance  (a  lo-trohs').  See  a outrance. 


L.  alopecia,  < Gr.  aXoneida,  a disease  like  the  alow1  (a-lo'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [ME.  alow , 


mange  of  foxes,  in  which  the  hair  falls  off,  < 
aluTTTjZ  (clIukek-),  a fox,  possibly  akin  to  L.  vulpes , 
a fox : see  Vulpes.  ] Baldness ; loss  of  hair.  Also 
written  alopecy — Alopecia  areata  (NX.  areatus,  hav- 
ing areas  or  spots),  a disease  of  the  hairy  regions  of  the  skin, 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  bald  spots, 
extending  themselves  with  rounding  outlines,  and  some- 
times by  coalescence  producing  complete  baldness.  The 
bald  spot  has  a center  which  is  naked  and  smooth,  sur- 
rounded by  a peripheral  zone,  scaly  and  presenting  nu- 
merous broken  short  hairs.  It  is  by  some  considered  due 
to  a vegetable  parasite,  and  by  others  to  nervous  disturb-  . 0 

ance.  Also  called  area  Celsi,  or  simply  area. — Alopecia  3<l0W“  (a-lou  ),adv, 
pityrod.es  (NL.  pityrodes,  bran-like),  a disease  of  the  hairy  Afire ; in  a flame, 
parts  of  the  skin, characterized  by  a progressive  reduction  x " 
in  the  length,  size,  and  number  of  the  hairs,  attended  with 
an  abundant  furfuraceous  accumulation  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin.— Alopecia  unguium  (L.  unguis,  a nail),  falling 
off  of  the  nails. 

alopecian  (al-o-pe'si-an),  n.  A shark  of  the 
family  Alopeciidce.  Sir  J.  Richardson. 


lang  = OHG.  gilang),  adj.,  belonging,  depending  Alopecias  (al-6-pe'si-as),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a?.o- 
(with  prep,  on,  on,  or  cet,  at),  lit.  in  line  with,  neKiag,  the  thresher-shark,  < alimy!-,  a fox,  also  a 

i-n  / — 1 ■ ■ ■■  kind  of  shark.]  Same  as  Alopias. 

alopeciid  (al-o-pe'si-id),  n.  A fox-shark;  a 
shark  of  the  family  Alopeciidce. 

Alopeciidse  (al-o-pe-si'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Alo- 
pecias + -idee.)  Same  as  Alopiidce. 
alopecist  (al'o-pe-sist),  n.  [<  alopecia  + -ist.) 


in  connection  with,  < ge-,  generalizing  prefix, 
+ lang,  long:  see  ge-,  a- 6,  and  long*.  Cf.  be- 
long.) Owing  to;  on  account  of:  with  of,  for- 
merly with  on. 

I can  nat  telle  wliero/t  it  was  along  [var.  long], 

But  wel  I wot  greet  stryf  is  vs  among. 

Chaucer,  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  377. 

’Tis  all  along  of  you  that  I am  thus  haunted. 

H.  Brooke,  Fool  ot  Quality,  II.  88. 

AH  along  of  the  accursed  gold.  Scott. 

Lady  Magdalen.  Unhappiest 

Of  Queens  and  wives  and  women. 

Alice.  And  all  along 

Of  Philip.  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  V.  2. 

[This  preposition  is  now  always  followed  by  of,  and  its  use 
is  mainly  confined  to  colloquial  or  dialectal  speech.J 


alowe,  alough,  alogh,  aloz;  < a5  + low2.  Cf.  be- 
low and  ahigh.)  In  or  to  a low  place,  or  a lower 
part ; below ; down : opposed  to  aloft. 

Sometimes  aloft  he  layd,  sometimes  alow , . . . 

So  doubtfully,  that  hardly  one  could  know 
Whether  more  wary  were  to  give  or  ward  the  blow. 

, Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  13. 

After  doubling  Point  Pinos,  we  bore  up,  set  studding- 
sails  alow  and  aloft,  and  were  walking  oif  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  nine  knots. 

H.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  97. 

[<  a 3 + low *,  fire : see  low*.) 

. , , . [Scotch.]  - To  gang  alow,  to 

take  fire,  or  be  set  on  fire ; blaze ; be  burned. 

That  discreet  man  Cardinal  Beaton  is  e’en  to  gang  alowe 
this  blessed  day  if  we  dinna  stop  it.  Tennant. 

alp1  (alp),  n.  [<  ME.  alpe.  In  Norfolk  (Eng- 
land) the  bullfinch  is  called  blood-olph,  and  the 
green  grosbeak  green-olf,  where  olph,  olf,  may 
he  the  same  as  alp;  cf.  ottphe  and  the  other 
forms  of  elf,  q.  v.  Possibly  a humorous  use, 
with  a similar  allusion  to  that  in  bullfinch,  of 
ME.  alp,  elp,  < AS.  elp,  yip,  an  elephant,  < L. 
elephas : see  elephant.)  An  old  local  name  for 
the  bullfinch,  Pyrrhula  vulgaris. 

Alpes,  fynches,  and  wode wales. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  658. 


One  who  undertakes  to  cure  or  prevent  bald-  alp2  (alp),  n.  [Sing,  from  pi.  alps,  < L.  alpes, 
ness.  N.  E.  D.  high  mountains,  specifically  those  of  Switzer- 


alopecoid  (al-o-pe'koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  *a/.a- 
•KVKoetSris,  contr.  alumssbSyq,  fox-like,  < 
fox,  _+  dSog,  form.]  I.  a.  Fox-like  ; vulpine : 
applied  to  a group  or  series  of  carnivorous  mam- 
mals of  which  the  common  fox  is  the  type,  as 
distinguished  from  the  thooid  series,  which  in- 
cludes the  dogs  and  wolves. 


land ; said  to  he  of  Celtic  origin : cf . Gael,  alp, 
Ir.  am,  a high  mountain ; so  OHG.  Alpun,  Alpi, 
MHG.  G.  Alpen,  the  Alps,  MHG.  albe,  G.  (Swiss) 
alpe,  a mountain  pasture.]  1.  A high  moun- 
tain ; specifically,  any  one  of  the  higher  Swiss 
mountains,  and,  as  a proper  name  in  the  plural, 
the  great  mountain-ranges  in  Switzerland  and 
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alp 

neighboring  countries,  comprising  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Europe. 

Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  Alp. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  628. 

Hills  peep  o’er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  232. 

2.  In  Switzerland,  a pasture  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain. 

alpaca  (al-pak'a),  n.  [<  E.  alpaca,  alpaque,  an 
erroneous  transfer  of  Sp..el  paco : el,  the,  paco, 
Peruv.  paco,  native  name  of  the  animal.]  1. 


Alpaca,  or  Paco  ( Auchenia  facos). 

A mammal,  the  Auchenia  pacos,  a native  of  the 
Andes,  especially  of  the  mountains  of  Chili  and 
Peru.  It  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  llama  that  by  some 
it  is  regarded  rather  as  a smaller  variety  than  as  a distinct 
species.  It  has  been  domesticated,  and  remains  also  in  a 
wild  state.  In  form  and  size  it  approaches  the  sheep,  but 
has  a longer  neck.  It  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  long,  soft, 
and  silky  wool,  which  is  straighter  than  that  of  the  sheep, 
and  very  strong.  The  fiber  is  small,  very  soft,  pliable, 
and  elastic,  and  is  woven  into  fabrics  of  great  beauty.  The 
animal’s  flesh  is  wholesome. 

2.  A fabric  manufactured  from  the  hair  or  wool 
of  the  alpaca,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  or  made 
in  imitation  of  this,  used  for  clothing  in  warm 
climates,  for  coat-linings,  and  very  largely  for 
umbrellas.  The  material  sold  under  the  name  of  alpaca 
for  women’s  dresses  and  other  clothing  contains  now  little 
if  any  alpaca- wool ; it  is  a fabric  of  cotton  and  wool,  with 
a hard  and  somewhat  shining  surface,  generally,  though 
not  always,  dyed  black. 

alpent  (al'pen),  a.  [For  alpine,  prob.  after  G-. 
alpen,  as  below.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe  Alps ; 
alpiue:  as,  “tbe  Alpen  snow,”  J.  Fletcher. 
alpenglow  (al'pen-glo),  n.  [<  G.  alpen  (gen. 
pi.  of  alpe:  see  alp2),  of  the  Alps,  + E.  glow.'] 
The  glow  upon  the  Alps;  a peculiar  reflection 
of  sunlight  from  their  snowy  heights,  after  the 
sun  has  disappeared  to  the  valleys,  or  just  be- 
fore daybreak ; the  last  or  first  rays  of  the  sun 
among  the  Alps,  casting  a rich  purple  tint, 
an  effect  sometimes  heightened  by  a certain 
amount  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  evening  alpen-glow  was  very  fine. 

Tyndall , Frag,  of  Science,  p.  2S2. 
alpenhorn  (al'pen-h6m),  n.  [G.,  < alpen  (see 
alpenglow)  + horn  = E.  horn.]  A long,  power- 
ful horn,  curving  up  and  widening  toward  its 
extremity,  formerly  used  on  the  Alps  to  convey 
signals  and  to  sound  the  charge  in  battle,  but 
now  employed  only  by  cowherds.  Also  called 
alp-horn. 

alpenstock  (al'pen-stok),  n.  [G.,  < alpen  (see 
alpenglow)  + stock,  stick,  =E.  stock,  q.  v.]  A 
long,  stout  staff  pointed  with  iron,  originally 
used  by  the  Alpine  mountaineers,  and  now  gen- 
erally adopted  by  mountain-climbers, 
alpestrian  (al-pes'tri-an),  n.  [<  ML.  alpestris, 
< L.  alpes:  see  alp2.]  " An  alpine  climber. 

It  haa  become  a proverb  with  alpestrians  that  impracti- 
cable means  unattempted.  Macmillan’s  Mag.,  VIII.  393. 

alpestrine  (al-pes'trin),  a.  [<  ML.  alpestris, 
suitable  for  pasturage,  prop,  pertaining  to  alpes 
or  mountains:  see  alp2.]  1.  Pertaining  or 
peculiar  to  the  Alps,  or  other  mountainous  re- 
gions: as,  “alpestrine diseases,”  Dana.  [Rare.] 
— 2.  In  hot.,  growing  on  mountains  below  the 
alpine  region,  that  is,  below  the  limit  of  tree- 
^.growth  as  determined  by  cold, 
alpha  (.al'fa),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  ahpa,  < the  Phen. 
name  repr.  by  Heb.  ’aleph  (=  Ar.  ’aMf),  name 
of  the  first  letter,  meaning  an  ox:  see  «L]  1. 
The  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet  (A,  a),  an- 
swering to  A.  Hence  — 2.  The  first;  the  begin- 
ning: as  in  the  phrase  “alpha  and  omega,”  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last,  ome- 
ga being  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

I am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
saitli  the  lord.  Rev.  i.  8. 

3.  As  a classifier:  (a)  In  astron.,  the  chief 
star  of  a constellation.  (b)  In  chem.,  the  first 
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of  two  or  more  isomeric  compounds ; also,  the 
carbon  atom  adjacent  to  the  carboxyl  of  an  acid, 
or  an  atom  or  group  attached  to  that  carbon 
^.atom.  (c)  In  nat.  hist.,  the  first  subspecies,  etc. 
alphabet  (al'fa-bet),  n.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. 
(earlier  expressed  by  a-b-c,  q.  v.);  = D.  alfa - 
bet  = Gr.  alphabet  = Sw.  Dan.  alfabet  = F.  al- 
phabet = Sp.  Pg.  alfabeto , Pg.  also  alphabeio, 
= It.  alfabeto  = Russ,  alfabetu  =■  Pol.  alfabet, 
etc.,  < LL.  alphabetum  (earlier  alpha  et  beta), 
< Gr.  altyaflriToq,  < aktya  + pf/Ta,  the  names  of  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  corre- 
sponding to  a and  b : see  alpha  and  beta.  Cf. 
a-b-c,  abecedarian,  and  futhork.'}  1.  The  letters 
of  a language  arranged  in  the  customary  order; 
the  series  of  letters  or  characters  which  form 
the  elements  of  written  language.  See  the 
articles  on  the  different  letters,  A,  B,  C,  etc. 
See  supplement. — 2.  Any  series  of  characters 
intended  to  be  used  in  writing  instead  of  the 
usual  letters,  as  the  series  of  dashes,  dots,  etc., 
used  in  the  transmission  of  telegraphic  mes- 
sages.— 3.  First  elements;  simplest  rudiments : 
as,  not  to  know  the  alphabet  of  a science. 

In  the  conditions  of  the  Eternal  life,  this  genius  had 
been  obliged  to  set  itself  to  learning  the  alphabet  of  Spir- 
itual truth.  E.  S.  Phelps , Beyond  the  Gates. 

Alphabet-blocks,  toy  blocks  of  wood,  having  a letter 
or  letters  of  the  alphabet  printed  on  each. — EpistOlO- 
grapMc  alphabet.  See  epistolographic.—MoisQ  alpha- 
bet (from  its  inven- 
tor, Professor  S.  F.  B. 
Morse),  in  teleg.,  a sys- 
tem of  symbols,  con- 
sisting of  dashes  and 
dots,  to  be  used,  in 
telegraphic  messages 
where  Morses  self- 
recording  instrument, 
called  the  indicator,  is 
employed.  (See  indi- 
cator.) The  dash  and 
dot  are  combined  indif- 
ferent ways  to  indicate 
the  different  letters: 
thus,  one  dot  (.)  means 
E ; a dash  (— ),  T ; a dot 
and  a dash  (. — ),  A ; a 
dash  and  three  dots 
( — . . .),  B ; etc.  The 
same  system  can  be 
used  with  instruments 
employing  a magnetic 
needle  (see  telegraph ), 
a right-hand  deflection 
of  the  needle  corre- 
sponding to  a dash  and 
a left-hand  to  a dot. 
The  Continental  alpha- 
bet, which  is  used  in 
Europe,  differs  from 
the  Morse  in  the  forma- 
tion of  several  letters.  Military  signaling  is  often  effected 
on  the  same  principle  by  long  or  short  wavings  of  a flag, 
or  by  sun-flashes  by  means  of  a heliostat,  etc.,  the  long 
meaning  a dash  and  the  short  a dot. 

alphabet  (al'fa-bet),  v.  t.  [<  alphabet,  n.]  To 
arrange  in  the  order  of  an  alphabet;  mark  by 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
alphabetarian  (al"  fa-be  -ta ' ri  - an),  n.  [<  NL. 
alphabetarius  (see  below)  + -an.  Cf.  abeceda- 
rian.] A learner  of  the  alphabet ; a beginner, 
alphabetaryt  (al'fa-bet-a-ri),  a.  [<  NL.  al- 
phabetarius, < LL."  alphabetum : see  alphabet 
and  -ary. ] Alphabetic;  rudimentary, 
alphabetic  (al-fa-bet'ik),  a.  [<  F.  alphabetique 
= Sp.  alfab6tico  — ¥g.  alfabetico,  alphabetical 
It.  alfabetico,  < NL.  alphdbeticus,  < LL.  alpha- 
betum : see  alphabet.]  Pertaining  to  an  alpha- 
bet; expressed  by  an  alphabet;  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  or  in  the  order  of  the  letters  as 
customarily  arranged. 

Either  of  the  Egyptian  or  of  some  other  analogous  his- 
tory  of  alphabetic  development  the  Phenicians  inherited 
the  results,  and  their  alphabet  was  a simple  scheme  of 
twenty-two  characters,  the  names  of  which  . . . began 
respectively  with  the  sound  which  each  represented. 

Whitney,  Oriental  and  Ling.  Studies,  p.  194. 

alphabetical  (al-fa-bet'i-kal),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  an  alphabet ; similar  to’an  alphabet ; in  the 
order  of  the  alphabet.  See  alphabetic. 

According  to  Grimm,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  not 
only  facilitates  reference,  but  makes  the  author’s  work 
quicker  and  surer.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  181. 

alphabetically  (al-fa-bet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
alphabetical  manneror  order;  by  the  use  of  an 
alphabet ; in  the  customary  order  of  the  letters : 
as,  to  arrange  a catalogue  alphabetically. 

From  the  times  of  the  earliest  known  monuments  the 
hieroglyphic  writers  possessed  a sufficient  number  of  true 
letters  to  enable  them  to  write  alphabetically. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  68. 

alphabetics  (al-fa-bet'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  alpha- 
betic : see  -ics.]  "The  science  of  the  use  and 
development  of  alphabetic  wilting.  Ellis. 
alphabetism  (al'fa-bet-izm),  n.  [<  alphabet  + 
-ism.  ] The  use  cii  an  alphabet  as  a stage  in 
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alpigene 

the  development  of  written  language ; notation 
by  means  of  an  alphabet. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  idea  of 
alphabetism  may  not  improbably  have  been  suggested  to 
the  Persians  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  which,  as  early  as  the  8th  century  b.  c.,  was 
used  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  concurrently  with  the 
cuneiform  writing.  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  50. 

From  this  [ideography]  men  have  passed  to  phonetic 
writing,  first,  apparently,  in  the  form  of  syllabism,  in 
which  each  syllable  of  a word  is  regarded  as  an  indepen- 
dent whole  and  represented  by  a single  sign ; then  from 
this  to  alphabetism,  in  which  the  syllable  is  no  longer  de- 
noted by  an  indivisible  symbol,  but  is  resolved  into  vowel 
and  consonant,  each  with  its  own  accepted  sign. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  602. 
alphabetize  (al'fa-bet-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
alphabetized,  ppv. "alphabetizing.  [<  alphabet  4- 
-fee.]  1.  To  arrange  alphabetically. 

‘The  volume  is  of  great  value  for  its  carefully  prepared 
alphabetized  list  of  scientific  and  technical  periodicals  of 
all  nations.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXX.  247. 
2.  To  express  by  alphabetic  characters. 
Alpheidae  (al-fe'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Alphetts  + 
-idee.]  In  zool.,  a family  of  shrimps,  of  which 
the  genus  Alpheus  is  the  type.  Other  genera  of 
this  family  are  Garidina,  Pontonia,  and  Athanas. 
alp’nenic  (al-fen'ik),  n.  [<  F.  alphenic,  alfenic, 

< Sp.  alfefiique  = Pg.  alfenim,  < Ar.  al-fdnid, 

< al,  the,  + fdmd,  < Pers.  famd,  panid,  sugar, 
sugar-candy,  > ML.  penidmm,  F.  penide,  G. 
penid-zucker,  panis-zucker,  Dan.  pande-sukker 
(as  if  from  pande,  a pan).]  In  med.,  white 
barley-sugar.  It  is  used  as  a remedy  for 
colds. 

Alpheus  (al-fe'us),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Alpheus,  < Gr. 
’A'I(j>ei6g,  the  chief  river  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
now  Rufia.]  In 
zool.,  a genus  of 
maerurous  deca- 
podous  crusta- 
ceans, the  type 
of  the  family  Al- 
pheidee.  A.  ruber 
(the  red  shrimp) 
and  A.  affinis  are 
examples. 

Alphitobius  (al- 

fi-tO  bl-US),  n.  Red  Shrimp  [Alpheus  ruber). 

[NL.,  < Gr.  a/jjn- 

tov,  barley-meal,  meal,  + /3 log,  life.]  A genus 
of  beetles,  of  the  family  Tenebrionidce. 

The  larvso  of  Tenebrio  and  Alphitobius  have  been  reared 
in  zoological  gardens  as  food  for  amphibians  and  insectiv- 
orous birds.  Stand.  Nat.  Ilist...  II.  352. 

alphitomancyt  (al'fi-to-man"si),  n.  [<  F.  al- 
phitomantie  (Cotgrave),  < Gr.  ah/uropavTig,  one 
who  divines  from  barley-meal,  < a/.oirov,  barley- 
meal  (prob.  related  to  a dull-white  lep- 

.rosy:  see  alphas),  + pavri;,  a diviner,  pavreia, 
divination : see  Mantis.]  Divination  by  means 
of  barley-meal. 

alphitomorphous  (al"fi-to-m6r'fus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
alipiTov,  barley-meal,  + popipr/,  form.]  Appear- 
ing like  barley-meal:  applied  to  some  micro- 
scopic fungi  parasitic  on  plants.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
alphonsin  (al-fon'sin),  n.  A surgical  instru- 
ment for  extracting  bullets  from  wounds:  so 
named  in  1552  from  its  inventor,  Alphonso 
Ferri  of  Naples.  It  consists  of  three  arms,  which 
dose  when  a ring  encircling  the  liaft  is  pushed  forward. 
Alphonsine  (al-fon'sin),  a.  [<  NL.  Alphonsinus, 
Alfonsinus,  < ML.  (NL.)  Alphonsus,  Alfonsus  (= 
Sp.  Alfonso,  formerly  also  Alphonso,  = Pg.  Af- 
fonso  = It.  Alfonso  = F.  Alphonse),  < G .Alfons, 
a common  personal  name.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  any  person  of  the  name  of  Alphonso Al- 

phonsine tables,  astronomical  tables  compiled  under 
the  patronage  of  Alfonso  X.,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
completed  in  the  year  of  his  accession,  1252,  and  first 
printed  in  1483. 

alp-horn  (alp'horn),  n.  Same  as  alpenhorn. 
alphost,  n.  Same  as  alphus. 
alphosis  (al-fo'sis),  n.  [<  alphus  + -osis.] 
In pathol.,  whiteness,  or  the  process  of  turning 
white,  as  of  the  skin  in  an  albino, 
alphus  (al'fus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  ahj>6g,  vitiligo, 
orig.  white,  = L.  albus,  white  : see  alW-.]  In 
pathol.,  a name  formerly  given  to  certain 
forms  of  psoriasis,  leprosy  (lepra  arabum),  and 
vitiligo. 

alpia  (al'pi-a),  n.  Same  as  alpist. 
alpieut,  n.  [<  F.  alpiou,  < It.  al  piii,  for  the 
more,  for  most:  al,  contr.  of  a il,  to  the  (a,  < L. 
ad,  to ; il,  < L.  ille,  that) ; piii,  < L.  plus,  more.] 
In  the  game  of  basset,  a mark  put  on  a card  to 
indicate  that  the  player  doubles  his  stake  after 
winning.  N.  E.  I). 

alpigene  (al'pi-jen),  a.  [<  L.  alpes,  alps  (see 
alp2),  + -genus,  produced:  see  - genous .]  Pro- 
duced or  growing  in  alpine  regions.  [Rare.] 


alpine 

alpine  (al'pin  or  -pin),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  alpin,  < 
L.  alpinus,  < alpes : see  alp?.]  I.  a.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  connected  with  the  Alps  (then 
written  with  a capital),  or  any  lofty  mountain ; 
very  high ; elevated.  Specifically  applied  to  plants 
growing  and  animals  living  on  mountains  above  the  forest 
limits,  that  is,  above  the  line  where  the  climate  becomes 
too  cold  for  trees  to  grow. 

For  past  the  Alpine  summits  of  great  pain 

Lieth  thine  Italy.  R.  Terry  Cooke,  Beyond. 

II.  n.  A Frenchfahrie  having  a silk  warp  and 
merino-wool  filling. 

alpinery  (al'pin-ri),  n.  [<  alpine  + -ry : see 
-cry,  -ry.']  A place  in  a garden  or  pleasure- 
ground  specially  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
alpine  plants. 

alpinist  (al'pin-ist),  n.  [=  F.  alpiniste ; < al- 
pine + -ist.]  An  alpine  elimher;  an  alpestrian. 

The  disagreeable  effects  resulting  from  the  rarefaction 
of  tile  atmosphere  at  great  heights,  and  which  overtake 
alpinists  in  Switzerland.  The  American,  VII.  75. 

alpist  (al'pist),  n.  [<  F.  alpiste,  < Sp.  Pg.  alpiste, 
Pg.  also  alpista ; supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  language  of  the  Guanches,  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  Canary  islands.]  1.  The  seed 
of  the  canary-grass,  Phalaris  canariensis,  used 
for  feeding  birds,  especially  canaries ; canary- 
seed. — 2.  The  seed  of  various  species  of  Alo- 
pecurus,  or  foxtail-grass,  also  used  for  feeding 
birds. 

Also  called  alpia. 

alqueire  (al-ka'ra),  n.  [Pg.  alqueire,  a dry 
measure,  < Ar.  al,  the,  + kayl,  a measure,  kayal, 
a measurer,  prop,  of  grain.]  A measure  used 
in  Portugal,  equal  to  .36  of  an  imperial  bushel. 
The_  alqueire  of  Rio  is  one  imperial  bushel, 
alquifore  (al'ki-for),  n.  Same  as  alquifou. 
alquifou  (al'ki-fo),  n.  [<  Fr.  alquifoux,  arqui- 
foux,  < Sp.  alquifol,  Cat.  alcofol,  < Ar.  al-koh’l,  a 
“ne ,P°wder:  see  alcohol.]  A variety  of  galena 
used  by  potters  to  give  a glazing  to  their  . 
wares,  and  called  potter’s  ore.  Other  forms 
are  alquifore,  arquifoux. 
already  (al-red'i),  a.  andadt).  [(ME.alredy:  al, 
adv.,  all,  quite;  redy,  ready:  see  ready.]  I.f  a. 
1.  [Predicate  adj.  in  phr.  all  ready.]  All  pre- 
pared; quite  ready : regularly  written  all  ready. 
-—2.  Existing  at  tlie  specified  time}  present. 
[Rare  attributive  use.] 

Lord  Hobart  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  are  both  to  be  earls 
to-morrow ; the  former,  of  Buckingham,  the  latter  by  his 
already  title.  Walpole , Letters  (1746),  I.  150. 

II.  adv.  By  this  (or  that)  time;  previously 
to  or  at  some  specified  time,  or  the  time  pres- 
ent to  thought;  thus  early ; even  then,  or  even 
now : as,  he  has  done  it  already  / the  house  is 
full  already . 

I have  lost  so  much  time  already. 

Steele , Spectator,  No.  140. 
The  English  ministers  could  not  wish  to  see  a war  with 
Holland  added  to  that  in  which  they  were  already  engaged 
with  i ranee.  Macaulay,  Lord  Clive, 

al-root  (al'rot),  n.  [<  all  (<  Hind,  al,  a name 
common  to  several  plants,  Morinda  citrifolia 
and  allied  species)  + root L]  Tbe  root  of  Mo- 
rinda citrifolia,  an  East  Indian  plant,  which 
furnishes  a permanent  red  dye. 
alruna  (al-rO'nii),  n. ; pi.  alrunce  (-ne).  [ML., 
also  alrauna,  < OHG.  alruna  (MHG.  alrune,  G. 
alraun,  alrun,  mandrake  ( alraun-bilder  man- 
drake images),  = D.  alruin  = Sw.  alrun,  ah  muna 
— Dan.  alrune),  mandrake;  appar.,  as  in  popu- 
lar apprehension,  < al-  (=  E.  all)  + runa,  Goth. 
runa,  etc.,  mystery,  the  mandrake  being  an  ob- 
ject of  superstition:  see  rune  and  mandrake.] 

1.  A prophetess  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
regarded  as  similar  to  the  druidess  among  the 
Gauls. — 2.  A small  image  carved  from  the  root 
of  a tree  or  from  mandrakes,  representing  rudely 
the  human  figure,  generally  the  female.  Such 
images  were  venerated  as  household  gods  in  the  ancient 
religions  of  some  northern  peoples,  the  worship  of  them 
forming  a special  feature  of  certain  superstitious  rites, 
lliey  are  supposed  by  some  to  represent  female  magi- 
cians or  druidesses.  Brande. 

alst,  adv,  and  conj.  An  old  form  of  also  and  as. 

Better  is  then  the  lowly  playne, 

Als  for  thy  flocke  and  thee. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 
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Als  longe  as  owre  lyf  lasteth  lyue  we  togideres. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iv.  195. 

Alsace  gum.  Same  as  dextrine. 

Alsatian  (al-sa'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  Alsatia 
(>I . Alsace),  < OHG.  Attsag,  Ettsag  (MHG.  El- 
sag,  Elsas,  G.  Elsass),  a province  between  France 
and  Germany,  lit.  foreign  settlement,  < el-  (= 
AS.  el-,  cel-,  foreign,  related  to  else,  q.  v, ; ac- 
cording to  another  view,  < Ell  (Mel,  Ella,  Elsus, 
Also,  Illus),  now  III,  a river  in  Alsace)  + sag 
a seat,  place,  settlement  (G.  satg),  < OHG.  sig- 


zen,  MHG.  G.  sitzen  = E.  sit.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  province  of  Alsace,  taken  from 
Germany  by  France  in  1648,  in  greater  part 
ceded  to  the  new  German  empire  in  1871,  and 
now  incorporated  in  the  imperial  territory  of 
Elsass-Lothringen. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Al- 
satia, formerly  a cant  name  (from  Alsace  being 
a debatable  ground  or  scene  of  frequent  con- 
tests) for  Whitefriars,  a district  in  London  be- 
tween the  Thames  and  Fleet  street,  and  ad- 
joining the  Temple,  which  possessed  certain 
privileges  of  sanctuary  derived  from  the  con- 
vent of  the  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  found- 
ed. there  in  1241.  The  locality  became  the  resort  of 
libertines  and  rascals  of  every  description,  whose  abuses 
and  outrages,  and  especially  the  riot  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  led  in  1697  to  the  abolition  of  the  privilege 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  Alsatians.  The  term  Alsatia  has 
m recent  times  been  applied  offensively  to  the  English 
Stock  Exchange,  because  of  the  supposed  questionable 
character  of  some  of  ito  proceedings. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Alsace 
in  Germany. — 2.  Formerly,  an  inhabitant  of 
Alsatia  or  Whitefriars,  a part  of  London ; hence, 
a Bohemian  (in  the  slang  sense)  or  adventurer. 
i ®Purr  d to  London,  and  left  a thousand  curses  be- 
hin>d  him.  Here  he  struck  up  with  sharpers,  scourers, 
and  Alsatians.  Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  491. 

al  segno  (al  sa'nyo).  [It.,  to  tbe  sign : al  for  a il, 
to  the;  segno,  ( L.  signum,  sign:  see  sign.]  In 
music , to  the  sign : a direction  to  the  performer 
that  he  must  return  to  that  portion  of  the  piece 
marked  with  the  sign  and  conclude  with 
the  first  double  bar  which  follows,  or  go  on  to 
the  word  Fine,  or  the  pause  /s» . 
alsinaceous  (al-si-na'shius),  a.  [<  Alsine,  the 
name  of  a caryophyllaceous  genus  somewhat 
related  to  Arenaria,  + -aceous.]  Relating  to 
or  resembling  the  ehiekweed. 
also  (sil'so),  adv.  and  conj.  [<  ME.  also,  al  so, 
al  swo,  al  swa,  < AS.  ealswd,  eal  swa,  just  so,  like- 
wise (=G.  also,  thus) : eal,  adv.,  all,  just,  quite ; 
siva,  so:  see  all  and  so.  Doublet,  asi,  q.  v.l 

1.  adv.  1.  Wholly  so;  quite  so;  so. 

Also  he  endede  his  lyfe. 

Early  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall). 

2.  In  like  manner;  likewise. 

As  the  blame  of  ill-succeeding  things 
Shall  light  on  you,  so  light  the  harmes  also. 

™ . . .,  Old  Play. 

Ihus,  also,  do  authors  beget  authors. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  100. 

3.  In  addition;  too;  further. 

God  do  so  and  more  also:  for  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

1 Sam.  xiv.  44. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Emerson  himself,  besides  being  a poet  and 
a philosopher,  was  also  a plain  Concord  citizen. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  iv. 
II.  conj.  As ; so.  See  as. 

This  ye  knowen  also  wel  as  I. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  730. 

Also  mote  I thee  [thrive]. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Merchant’s  Tale. 
Alsophila  (al-sof 'i-la),  n.  [<  Gr.  ahoog,  a grove, 

+ <pa0g,  loving;  from  the  habitat  of  the  plant.] 

A genus  of  tropical  arborescent  ferns,  often 
becoming  magnificent  trees,  distinguished  from 
allied  genera  ( Cyathea , etc.)  by  having  a single 
naked  sorus  on  each  veinlet.  A.  excelsa  of 
JNorfolk  island  rises  to  the  height  of  80  feet. 
Alstonia  (al-sto'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  Alstonia , named 
after  Dr.  Alston  of  Edinburgh.]  A genus  of 
apocynaceous  trees.  The  bark  of  Alstonia 
scholar  is,  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia, is  a powerful  bitter,  recommended  as  a 
valuable  antiperiodic  and  tonic : also  called 
dita. 

alstonite  (al'ston-it),  n.  Same  as  bromlite. 
a^swat,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of  also. 
alt  (alt),  a.  [<  It.  alto  (see  alto ) = Sp.  Pg.  alto 
= Pr.  alt=  OF . alt,  halt , haul , mod.  F.  haut , high 
(see  haught , haughty,  hautboy),  < L.  altus,  high, 
deep,  lit.  increased,  grown  (pp.  of  alere,  grow), 
prob.  ult.  ==  AS.  aid,  eald , E.  old : see  old,  and 
cf.  all.  Cf.  haught.  ] In  music,  an  abbreviation 
of  alto , high : much  used  in  compound  words, 
as  alt-horn  alt-clarinet.- in  alt,  said  of  the  notes 
compiised  in  the  first  octave  above  the  treble  staff:  as, 

G- m alt,  A m alt.  The  notes  more  than  an  octave  above 
this  staff  are  said  to  be  in  altissimo.—To  be  in  alt.  to  be 
haughty,  dignified,  etc. 

„ “Come,  prithee  be  a little  less  in  alt,”  cried  Lionel, 
and  answer  a man  when  he  speaks  to  you.” 

Miss  Burney,  Camilla,  ii.  5. 

alt.  An  abbreviation  of  attitude. 

Altaian  (al-ta'yan),  a.  Same  as  Altaic. 

Altaic  (al-ta'ik),  a.  [X  Altai,  Russ.  Altai,  name 
0t  T?0,^14?1118  Asi3”  perhaps  from  Tatar  altyn, 
gold  (Mahn).  Cf.  altin.]  Pertaining  to  the  Al- 
tai, a vast  range  of  mountains  extending  in  an 
easterly  direction  through  a considerable  por- 
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tion  of  Asia,  and  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  dominions 
—Altaic  family  of  languages,  a family  of  languages 
occupying  portions  of  northern  and  eastern  Europe  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  northern  and  central  Asia,  together 
with  some  other  regions,  and  divided  into  five  branches 
the  Ugrian  or  Finno-Hungarian,  Samoyed,  Turkish,  Mom 
goljan,  and  Tunguse.  Also  called  Scythian,  Ural-Altaic, 
Tatanc,  and  Turanian.  ^ 

altaite  fal-ta'it),  n.  [(.Altai  (see  Altaic)  + 
-tie A]  A mineral  found  originally  in  the  Altai 
mountains,  and  now  also  in  California,  Colo- 
rado, and  Chili;  a telluride  of  lead, 
altambour  (al-tam-bor'),  n.  [A  modified  spell- 
ing of  OSp.  atambor,  prob.  for  *al-tambor,  < Ar. 
al,  the,  + tambur,  tambour:  see  tambour  and 
tabor. ] ^ A large  Spanish  or  Moorish  drum, 
altar  (al'tar),  n . [The  spelling  has  been 

changed  to  bring  it  nearer  tbe  L. ; < ME.  alter , 
more  commonly  auter,  < OF.  alter,  also  outer 
(F.  autel ),  < L.  altare,  an  altar,  lit.  a high 
place,  < altus,  high:  see  alt.']  1.  An  elevated 
place  or  structure,  a block  of  stone,  or  any  ob- 
ject  of  appropriate  form,  on  which  sacrifices 
are  offered  or  incense  is  burned  to  a deity. 
Ihe  earliest  altars  were  turf  mounds,  large  flat-topped 
stones  or  other  rude  elevations,  natural  or  artificial : but 
when  temples  came  to  be  built  altars  were  generally  made 
of  hewn  stone,  marble,  or  metal,  and  became  more  and 
more  ornate.  Greek  and  Homan  altars  were  round,  trian- 
gular, or  square  in  plan,  often  elaborately  adorned  with 
sculpture,  and  bearing  inscriptions.  Sometimes,  as  at 
Pergamon,  the  altar  was  a struc- 
ture of  vast  size  and  complex 
plan,  and  was  in  itself  an  art 
monument  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. In  the  Jewish  worship 
two  altars  were  used;  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  which  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterward  occupied  a corre- 
sponding position  in  the  temple, 
and  the  altar  of  incense,  which 
stood  in  the  holy  place.  Both 
were  made  of  shittim-wood,  the 
former  being  overlaid  with  brass, 
the  latter  with  gold. 

2.  In  most  Chris- 
tian churches, 
the  communion- 
table. in  the 
primitive  church  it 
was  of  wood,  sub- 
sequently of  stone, 
marble,  or  bronze,  _ . Greek  Altar, 

sometimes  with  rich  Kthe.uStrAetuof  ,To.m^s>.  Assos« 

architectural  orna-  fclaLSl,  E “ 

ment8,  sculptures, 

fu  d P?’nti»s-  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  altar  is 
the  table,  since  the  early  ages  of  the  church  either  of  stone 
or  including  a block  of  stone  (the  altar-stone),  upon  which 
the  priest  consecrates  the  eucharist.  The  altar-stoue  is  con- 


Anaent  High  Altar  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  13th  century. 

(ViolTet-le-Duc  s “ Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.") 

secrated  by  the  bishop  or  a specially  licensed  abbot,  who 
anoints  it  with  chrism,  and  often  seals  up  certain  relics 
in  a small  cavity  made  for  the  purpose  ; the  consecration 
remains  in  virtue  until  either  the  stone  or  the  seal  is  broken, 
o.  I lie  steps  at  the  sides  of  a graving-dock. — 
Family  altar,  the  practice  or  the  place  of  family  worship 
or  devotions.— High  altar,  the  chief  or  principal  altar  in 
a cathedral  or  other  church  having  more  than  one  altar, 
it  stands  beyond  the  choir  at  the  end  of  the  sanctuary  or 
iianu  °PP®sfie  the  front  or  the  main  entrance,  and  usu- 
ally has  behind  it  a screen,  reredos,  or  dossel,  so  as  to 
make  it,  even  when  there  is  an  ambulatory  with  chapels 
or  any  other  feature  behind  it,  the  chief  object  on  which 
the  eye  rests  on  entering  the  church.  Lesser  or  side  altars 
olten  stand  111  chapels  or  against  the  pillars  of  the  nave 
^j.CU^under  c,f-he?ral--  Privileged  altar,  in  the  Bom. 
Lath.  Lh.,  an  altar  to  which  are  attached  certain  indul* 
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gences,  as  the  liberty  of  celebrating  votive  masses  even  on 
feast-days,  the  benefit  of  souls  in  purgatory,  or  various 
privileges  personal  to  the  individual  visiting  it. 

altarage  (al'tar-aj),  n.  [<  ME.  meterage,  < OF. 
auterage:  see  altar  and  -age.]  1.  Offerings 
made  upon  an  altar  or  to  a church. — 2.  The 
honorarium  or  stipend  received  by  a priest  from 
offerings  and  gifts  on  account  of  services  at  the 
altar.  Sometimes  called  small  tithes  and  altar- 
dues. 

All  these  [curates]  lyve  upon  hare  Altarage s,  as  they 
tearme  them,  which  God  knoweth  are  very  small,  and  were 
wont  to  lyve  upon  the  gayne  of  Masses,  Dirges,  Shryvings, 
and  soche  lyke  trumperye. 

Sir  U.  Sidney,  State  Papers,  in  O'Curry’s  Auc.  Irish,  1. 112. 

3.  In  Scotland,  formerly,  an  endowment  granted 
for  the  saying  of  masses  for  deceased  friends 
at  a particular  altar. 

altar-board  (al'tar-bord),  n.  In  the  Coptic 
Ch.,  a movable  wooden  panel,  carved  with  a 
cross  in  the  center  and  with  sacred  letters  and 
devices  around  it.  It  rests  in  a recess  on  the  top  of 
the  stone  altar,  and  supports  the  chalice  and  paten  dui  ing 
the  mass:  a reversal  of  the  Western  rule,  for  which  see 
altar,  2,  and  altar-slab.  A.  J.  Butler , Coptic  Churches, 
II.  i.  3-5. 

altar-bread  (al'tar-bred),  n.  Bread  prepared 
for  the  eucharist.  Unleavened  bread  is  required  for 
this  purpose  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  used  in  many  Anglican 
churches,  in  which  either  leavened  or  jggp|||lft^\ 
unleavened  bread  is  permitted.  In  both 
the  latter  is  made  into  small  thin  disks  jjte|iygpr 
or  wafers,  called  severally  altar-breads, 
usually  stamped  with  some  emblem,  as  Bfflliflfl 
the  cross  or  crucifix,  or  I.  H.  S.  In  the  M|||  flfffflPl 
former  church,  after  consecration,  the  J|®  1 1 I 
altar-bread  is  called  host  (see  host),  and  «p||||  1 I |j|  W 
the  wafers  are  of  two  sizes,  the  larger  for  Wpk' 

the  priest,  the  smaller  lor  the  people. 

The  Greek  Church  uses  leavened  bread  Altar-bread  Box. 
especially  made  for  the  purpose.  See 
oblate,  n.,  1. 

altar-card  (al'tar-kard),  n.  A printed  copy  of 
certain  portions  of  the  mass,  which  the  priest 
cannot  conveniently  read  from  the  missal.  Altar- 
cards  are  placed  at  the  center  and  at  each  end  of  the  altar. 
They  are  of  modern  introduction,  and  are  not  essential  to 
the  service. 

altar-carpet  (31'tar-kar//pet),  n.  1.  The  carpet 
covering  the  raised  floor  in  front  of  the  altar, 
and  generally  the  altar-steps  as  well. — 2. 
Rarely,  a covering  for  the  altar, 
altar-cavity  (al'tar-kav//i-ti),  n.  A niche  or 
chamber  in  the  body  of  an  altar,  designed  to 
contain  relics.  This  was  called  sepulchrum  in  the  Latin 
Church,  thalassa  or  thalassidion  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
seems  to  have  existed  universally  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Coptic  churches  of  Egypt  still  have  altar- 
cavities.  A.  J.  Butler , Coptic  Churches,  II.  i.  See  con- 
fessionary. 

altar-chime  (al'tar-ckim),  n.  A set  of  three 
small  bells  mounted  in  a stand,  and  used  for 
ringing  by  hand  in  tho  Koman  Catholic  Church 
service. 

altar-cloth  (al'tar-kl6th),  n.  [<  ME.  alter-,  aw- 
ter-eloth : see  altar  and  cloth.]  A cover  for  an 
altar  in  a Christian  church,  it  is  a general  term, 
and  includes  the  close  case  of  linen  which  was  used  in  the 
middle  ages  and  removed  only  for  washing  the  altar, 
the  later  cerecloth  (which  see),  and  the  temporary  cover- 
ings, whether  of  white  linen,  or  of  rich  stuff,  or  of  em- 
broidery. The  different  coverings  for  the  altar  have  differ- 
ent names.  See  antependium,  frontal,  and  superfrontal. 

altar-cross  (al'tar-kros),  n.  A fixed  or  mova- 
ble cross,  standing  upon  an  altar, 
altar-curtain  (al'tar-ker//tan),  n.  A hanging 
suspended  from  rods  at  the  sides  of  ancient 
ciboria,  or  altar-canopies,  or  at  the  back  and 
sides  of  an  altar.  See  cut  under  altar,  2. 
altar-cushion  (al ' tar-kush'' on),  n.  A small 
cushion  laid  upon  an  altar  to  support  the  ser- 
vice-book. 

altar-desk  (al' tar-desk),  n.  A small  desk  used 
like  an  altar-cushion. 

altar-dues  (al'tiir-duz),  n.  pi.  Same  as  altar- 
age, 2. 

altar-fire  (al'tar-fir),  n.  A ceremonial  fire  on 
an  altar. 

altar-frontal  (al'tar-frun/,'tal),  n.  The  orna- 
mental front,  usually  movable,  of  the  altar  in 
a Christian  church.  It  is  sometimes  of  wood,  richly 
carved  and  gilded,  or  with  painted  panels,  or  incrusted 
with  enamels  or  glass.  When  it  is  of  stuff  it  is  called 
antependium,  and  its  color  is  usually  changed  to  corre- 
spond with  the  church  festivals  and  seasons. 

altar-herse  (al'tar-hers),  n.  A term  sometimes 
used  to  describe  the  frame  on  which  a tem- 
porary canopy  was  erected  over  an  altar  on 
special  solemnities  and  festivals  of  the  highest 
rank.  Lee,  Eccles.  Terms, 
altarist  (al'tar-ist),  n.  [<  altar  + -ist.]  In  old 
law : (a)  An  appellation  given  to  the  priest  to 
whom  the  altarage  belonged,  (b)  A chaplain. 
Also  called  altar-thane. 
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altar-lantern  (al'tar-lan//tem),  n.  A term  oc- 
casionally found  in  old  records  describing  the 
lanterns  which  were  used  in  lien  of  simple  wax 
tapers  for  an  altar,  when  erected  temporarily 
and  out  of  doors.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they 
are  found  in  the  sacristies  of  many  churches,  and  are 
frequently  used,  carried  on  either  side  of  the  crucifix,  at 
funerals  and  solemn  processions  of  the  blessed  sacrament, 
in  those  divisions  of  the  church  which  practise  reservation 
of  the  holy  eucharist.  Lee,  Eccles.  Terms, 
altar-ledge  (al'tar-lej),  n.  A step  or  ledge  be- 
hind the  altar  of  a church  and  raised  slightly 
above  it,  to  receive  ceremonial  fights,  flowers, 
or  other  ornaments  or  symbols.  Sometimes  there 
are  two  or  more  steps  or  ledges.  In  modern  usage  often 
called  retable,  though  the  retahle  is  more  properly  higher, 
and  in  itself  an  important  architectural  or  decorative  fea- 
ture. See  retable.  Also  termed,  hut  incorrectly,  super- 
altar. 

altar-light  (al'tar-lit),  n.  A light  placed  upon 
or  near  an  altar,  and  having  a symbolical  mean- 
ing. In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  lights  are  often 
set  upon  the  altar  itself ; in  the  Church  of  England  they 
always  stand  on  an  altar-ledge  behind  or  beside  the  altar, 
altarpiece  (al'tar-pes),  n.  A decorative  screen, 
retable,  or  reredos  placed  behind  an  altar,  con- 
sidered especially  as  a work  of  art.  in  churches 
of  the  Renaissance  period  it  is  more  usually  a painting  of 
a sacred  subject,  but  in  those  of  the  early  middle  ages  it 
is  frequently  of  embossed  silver  or  of  rich  gold  and  en- 
ameled work  set  with  jewels,  as  the  famous  Pala  d’Oro  of 
St.  Mark’s  in  Venice. 

As  the  altar  stood  free  in  the  choir,  and  the  altar-piece 
was  to  be  seen  from  behind  as  well  as  from  before,  both 
sides  were  to  be  covered  with  painting. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  142. 

altar-protector  (al'tar-pro-tek^tor),  n.  The 
name  given  to  a covering  of  green  cloth,  baize, 
or  velvet,  which,  exactly  fitting  the  top  of  the 
altar,  is  placed  on  it  at  all  times  when  the  altar 
is  not  being  used,  to  protect  the  sacred  linen 
from  dust  and  defilement.  Lee,  Eccles.  Terms, 
altar-rail  (al'tar-ral),  n.  A low  rail  or  barrier 
running  transversely  to  the  main  axis  of  the 
church  and  separating  the  sanctuary  from  those 
portions  of  the  church  that  are  in  front  of  it. 
Also  called  communion-rail,  as  communicants  kneel  at 
this  rail  to  receive  the  eucharist. 

altar-screen  (31'tar-skren),  n.  In  arch.:  (a) 
A partition  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal,  in  early 
medieval  usage  represented  by  curtains,  behind 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  high  altar,  and  separat- 
ing the  choir  from  the  east  end  of  the  build- 
ing. (b)  A reredos  or  retable, 
altar-side  (al'tar-sid),  n.  That  part  of  an  altar 
which  faces  the  congregation, 
altar-slab  (al' tar-slab),  n.  The  top,  or  a por- 
tion of  the  top,  of  a Christian  altar;  the  altar 
proper,  or  rnensa.  It  is  the  consecrated  and  there- 
fore the  essential  part,  and  is  always  in  Western  churches 
a single  stone.  In  some  Eastern  churches  the  slab  has  a 
drain  for  water ; a few  such  instances  are  found  in  west- 
ern Europe,  and  all  are  probably  traditional  of  an  ancient 
custom  of  washing  the  altar  on  set  occasions, 
altar-stairs  (al'tar-starz),  n.  pi.  Steps  or  stairs 
leading  up  to  an  altar. 

The  great  world’s  altar-stairs, 

That  slope  thro’  darkness  up  to  God. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lv. 

altar-stole  (M'tilr-stol),  n.  A medieval  orna- 
ment shaped  like  the  ends  of  a stole,  hanging 
down  in  front  of  the  altar-cloth.  Lee,  Eccles. 
Terms. 

altar-stone  (al'tar-ston),  n.  [<  ME.  awterstone : 
see  altar  and  stone.]  An  altar-slab  ; the  con- 
secrated slab  or  block  of  stone  constituting  an 
altar.  See  altar,  2. 

altar-table  (al'tar-ta',/bl),  n.  1.  In  a Christian 
church,  the  top  or  the  consecrated  portion  of 
an  altar;  the  altar  proper,  or  mensa. — 2.  A 
name  for  one  of  the  wooden  tables  which  were 
substituted  for  the  old  altars  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  used  for  the  commu- 
nion where  the  old  altars  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Roundheads.  At  first  this  table  was  placed  by  the 
reformers  against  the  eastern  wall  in  the  position  of  the 
old  stone  altar.  This  position  gave  umbrage  to  the  Puri- 
tans, who  held  that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Cromwell  therefore  caused  the  altar-table  to  be 
removed  to  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  and  to  be  surrounded 
with  seats  for  the  communicants.  At  the  restoration  it 
was  almost  universally  replaced  in  its  ancient  position. 
When  used  it  is  covered  with  a white  linen  cloth. 

altar-thane  (al'tar-than),  n.  Same  as  altarist. 
altar-tomb  (al'tar-tom),  n.  A raised  tomb,  or 
monument  covering  a tomb,  of  rectangular 
plan  and  covered  by  a flat  slab  or  table,  and 
presenting  a general  resemblance  to  an  altar. 
It  may  be  free  and  exposed  on  all  four  sides,  or  applied 
against  or  engaged  in  a wall ; in  the  latter  case  there  is 
often  an  architectural  canopy  or  niche  raised  above  it. 
The  top  often  supports  one  or  more  recumbent  figures  in 
sculpture.  See  cut  in  next  column, 
altarwise  (al'tar-wlz),  adv.  [<  altar  + -wise.] 
In  the  usual  position  of  a church-altar,  that  is, 


alterage 

with  ends  toward  the  north  and  south  and  front 
toward  the  west. 

Was  our  communion  table  placed  altar-wise  ? 

Evelyn , Diary,  March  22,  1678. 

altazimuth  (alt-az'i-mutli),  n.  [Contr.  of  al- 
titude-azimuth.] An  astronomical  instrument 
for  determining  the  altitudes  and  the  azimuths 
of  heavenly  bodies.  The  telescope  of  the  altazimuth 
is  capable  of  being  moved  horizontally  to  any  point  of  the 
compass,  as  well  as  vertically,  and  there  are  horizontal  and 
vertical  circles.  A theodolite  is  a portable  altazimuth. 


Altar-tomb  of  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Dijon. 


alter  (al'ter),  v.  [<  ML.  alterarc,  make  other, 
< L.  alter,  other,  < al-  (seen  in  alius,  other, 
alicnus,  of  another,  etc. : see  alias,  alien,  etc.) 
+ compar.  suffix  -ter  = E.  -ther  in  other,  whether, 
etc.,  and  -ter  in  after,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
make  some  change  in ; make  different  in  some 
particular ; cause  to  vary  in  some  degree,  with- 
out an  entire  change. 

My  covenant  will  I not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is 
gone  out  of  my  lips.  Ps.  lxxxix.  34. 

These  things  are  to  be  regretted,  hut  not  to  he  altered 
until  liberality  of  sentiment  is  more  universal. 

Washington,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  443. 
There  are  speeches,  some  speeches  of  Demosthenes  par- 
ticularly, in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  alter  a word 
without  altering  it  for  the  worse.  Macaulay,  History. 

2.  To  change  entirely  or  materially;  convert 
into  another  form  or  state : as,  to  alter  a cloak 
into  a coat;  to  alter  an  opinion. 

She  promised  that  no  force, 

Persuasion,  no,  nor  death  could  alter  her. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

3.  To  castrate,  emasculate,  or  spay,  as  an  ani- 
mal. [United  States.] — 4f.  To  exchange. 

She  that  would  alter  services  with  thee. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 

5f.  To  agitate:  as,  11  altered  and  moved  in- 
wardly,” Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  l.=Syn.  1 and 
2.  Alter,  Change,  modify,  transform,  transmute.  In  gen- 
eral alter  is  to  change  partially,  while  change  is  more  com- 
monly to  substitute  one  thing  for  another,  or  to  make  a 
material  difference  in  a thing. 

I woo  thee  not  with  gifts. 

Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 

To  fairer.  Tennyson,  (Enone. 

One  who  brings 

A mind  not  to  he  changed  by  place  or  time. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  253. 

ii.  intrans.  To  become  different  in  some 
respect;  vary;  change. 

The  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not. 

Dan.  vi.  8. 

Love  alters  not  with  his  [Time’s]  brief  hours  and  weeks. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxvi. 
To  alter  for  the  better  is  no  shame. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  iv.  915. 
In  a day’s  wandering,  you  would  pass  many  a hill,  wood, 
and  water-course,  each  perpetually  altering  in  aspect  as 
the  sun  shone  out  or  was  overcast. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxiii. 

alterability  (aFter-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  alterable;  = 
F.  alter ahilite.  ] The  quality  of  being  alterable ; 
susceptibility  to  change. 

The  degree  of  alterability  of  the  nutritive  liquid  should 
always  be  taken  into  account  in  experiments. 

Science,  III.  520. 

alterable  (al'ter-a-bl),  a.  [<  alter  4-  -able  ; = F. 
alterable .]  Capable  of  being  altered,  varied,  or 
made  different. 

A diminished  proportion  of  caustic  soda  and  sulphides 
is  found  in  the  liquors,  the  total  caustic  lime  being  alter- 
able at  pleasure.  Tire,  Diet.,  IV.  53. 

alterableness  (al'ter-a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  alterable  or  "of  admitting  alteration; 
- variableness. 

alterably  (al'ter-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  alterable 
manner  ; so  as  to  be  altered  or  varied, 
altera  get  (al'ter-aj),  [<  E.  altor,  a foster- 
father  (<  alere,  nourish:  see  aliment,  n.),  + 
-age.']  The  nourishing  or  fostering  of  a child. 
Sir  J.  Davies. 


alterant 

alterant  (al'ter-ant),  a.  and  n.  Lx  xau. 
cn(t-)s,  ppr.  of  dlterare,  alter:  see  alter .]  I.  a. 
Producing  alteration ; effecting  change. 
Whether  the  body  be  alterant  or  altered. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Int.  to  ix. 

II.  »■  1.  An  alterative. — 2.  Specifically,  in 
dyeing,  any  substance  employed  to  modify  or 
change  a color. 

Tliis  last  effect  [of  modification]  may,  however,  he  pro* 
dueed  by  a variety  of  matters  besides  those  which  are  of 
the  earthy  or  metallic  kinds,  and  indeed  by  everything 
capable,  not  of  fixing,  but  of  merely  varying,  the  shades  of 
adjective  colouring  matters.  These,  therefore,  I think  it 
more  proper  to  designate,  not  as  mordants  or  bases,  but  as 
alterants. 

E.  Bancroft,  Philos,  of  Perm.  Colours  (ed.  1813),  I.  344. 

alteratet  (iU'ter-at),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  alteratus,  pp. 
of  alterare : see  alter.']  To  alter, 
alteratet  (al'ter-at),  a.  [<  ML.  alteratus : see 
the  verb.]  Altered;  changed, 
alteration  (ftl-te-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ML . alter a- 
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[<  ML.  alter-  altern  (al'tem,  formerly  al-tem'),  a.  [<L.  al- 
* nltt‘r  1 T " ternus , alternate,  reciprocal,  < alter,  other:  see 

alter.]  If.  Acting  by  turns ; alternate. 

The  greater  [light]  to  have  rule  by  day, 

The  less  by  night,  altern.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  348. 
2.  In  crystal exhibiting  on  two  parts,  an  up- 
per and  a lower,  faces  which  alternate  among 
themselves,  but  which,  when  the  two  parts  are 

compared,  correspond  with  each  other Altern 

base,  in  trigon.,  a term  used  in  distinction  from  the  true 
base.  Thus,  in  oblique  triangles,  the  true  base  is  the  sum 
of  the  sides,  in  which  case  the  difference  of  the  sides  is  the 
altern  base;  or  inversely,  when  the  true  base  is  the  differ- 
ence  of  the  sides,  the  sum  of  the  sides  is  the  altern  base. 

alternacy  (al-ter'na-si),  n.  [<  alternate:  see 
-acy.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being  alternate : 
occurrence  or  performance  by  turns.  [Rare.] 

The  alternacy  of  rhymes  in  a stanza  gives  a variety  that 
may  support  the  poet,  without  the  aid  of  music,  to  a 
greater  length.  Mitford. 

Numerous  elisions,  which  prevent  the  softening  alter- 
nacy of  vowels  and  consonants.  Walpole,  Letters,  IV.  549. 

[<  L.  alter nus:  see 


mn-),  < alterare,  pp , alteratus:  see  alter  ] 1.  alternalt  (al-ter'nal),  a. 

The  act  of  altering;  the  making  of  any  change;  altern.]  Alternate, 
passage  from  one  form  or  state  to  another.  altemallyt  (al-ter'nal-i),  adv.  Alternately. 

Appius  Claudius  admitted  to  the  senate  the  sons  of  those  Their  men  obeyed 

who  had  been  slaves;  by  which,  and  succeeding  alterations,  Alternally  both  generals’  commands 

that  council  degenerated  into  a most  corrupt  body.  Swift.  May,  tr.  of  Lucan's  Pliarsalia,  iv. 

2.  A change  effected ; a change  of  form  or  state,  alternant  (al-ter'nant).,  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  alter- 
especially  one  which  does  not  affect  the  identity  nan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  alternare,  alternate : see  alter- 
nate^.] I.  a.  Alternating;  specifically,  in geol., 
1"”"  composed  of  alternate  layers,  as  some  rocks. 

II.  n.  In  math.,  a determinant  all  the  ele 


of  the  subject. 

Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxvi. 

3.  In  mineral .,  the  change  by  which  one  mineral 
substance  is  converted  into  another,  either  (1) 
with  or  (2)  without  change  of  chemical  compo- 
sition ; as,  for  example,  (1)  the  change  of  the 
oxid  of  copper,  cuprite,  to  the  carbonate,  mala- 
chite ; or  (2)  of  brookite  to  rutile,  both  being 
forms  of  titanium  dioxid.  See  paramorphism 
and  pseudomorphism. 

alterative  (iU/ter-a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  al- 


— — • ...  — - ...wv...,  « an  illc  de- 

ments of  each  row  (or  column)  of  which  are 
functions  of  one  variable  different  from  that  of 
any  other  row  (or  column),  while  the  elements 
of  any  one  column  (or  row)  are  like  functions 
of  the  different  variables.  Such,  for  example,  is 
sin  x,  cos  x,  1 
sin  y,  cos  y,  1 
sin  z,  cos  z,  1. 

Double  alternant,  a determinant  which  is  an  alternant 
with  respect  to  two  sets  of  variables,  both  running  through 
the  rows  or  through  the  columns. 


alternation 

And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  375. 

Billows  of  alternate  hope  and  despair. 

D.  Webster,  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  June  17,  1825. 

Two  detestable  manners,  the  indigenous  and  the  im- 
ported, were  now  in  a state  of  alternate  conflict  and  amal- 
gamation. Macaulay,  Dryden. 

Specifically,  in  bot. : (a)  Placed  at  unequal  heights  upon  the 
axis:  as,  alternate  leaves,  which  are 
solitary  at  the  nodes,  in  distinction 
from  opposite  or  verticillate.  (b)  Op- 
posite to  the  intervals  between  organs: 
as,  petals  which  are  alternate  with 
sepals,  or  stamens  with  petals. 

2.  Belonging  to  a series  be- 
tween tire  two  members  of 
every  pair  in  which  a member 
of  another  series  intervenes; 
having  one  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  of  each  pair; 
every  second : as,  to  read  only 
the  alternate  lines;  the  odd 
numbers  form  one  series  of 
alternate  numerals,  the  even  numbers  another. 
— 3.  Consisting  of  alternating  parts  or  mem- 
bers; proceeding  by  alternation:  as,  an  al- 
ternate series;  alternate  riming;  alternate  pro- 
portion— Alligation  alternate.  See  alligation. — Al- 
ternate angles,  in  geom. .,  two  lion-adjacent angles,  both 
interior  or  both  exterior, 
made  by  two  lines  with  a ^ 
transversal,  on  opposite  sides 
of  it.  If  the  two  lines  are 
parallel,  the  alternate  angles  A— 
are  equal.  Thus,  if  the  par- 
allels AB,  CD  be  cut  by  the 
line  EF,  the  angles  AGH, 

GHD  are  alternate  angles. 

— Alternate  crystalliza- 
tion. See  crystallization.— 

Alternate  generation,  (a) 

In  zool.,  a term  first  used  by 
Steenstrup  to  signify  the  pro- 


Alternate  Leaves. 


Alternate  Angles. 


: 7,  L\  JM-LJ.  at-  the  rows  or  through  the  columns. 

Urativus,<  alteratus,  pp.  of  alterare:  sec  alter.]  Alternanthera  (al-ter-nan'the-ra),  n.  [NL.  < 
L^rS+“!,flte.ratl0n  ’■  the  power  or  L.  alternus,  alternate  (see  altern)  "+  NL.  anthera, 

tendency  to  alter ; especially,  m med .,  having  anther.]  A genus  of  dwarf  tufted  nlants  of 
he  bo°dvr  reSt°re  the  healthy  Actions  of  the  family  Amarantacea : so  called  from  the 
me  U y.  stamens  being  alternately  fertile  and  barren. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  a group  of  medicines  the  They  have  opposite  leaves  dnd  small  tribracteate  flowers 
physiological  action  of  which  is  somewhat  ob-  i ™,?,sed  h!ais’.  s.eTe,ral  species  are  grown  in  gardens 
sciiro  irni  „ J ■ • lor  the  sake  of  their  richly  colored  foliage. 

of  Growth  1 r “ ■ y Prt°.cesses  alternat  (al-ter-nij/),  n.  [F.,  < L. alternare : see 

riu.? i.  a d 1 in  the  various  tissues,  alternate,  ®.]  Rotation ; specifically,  in  diplo- 

vn.non  Q nronti/ltl  in  -1 4-b. .1. 
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The  most  important  are  the  compounds  of 
mercury,  iodine,  and  arsenic. — 2.  In  electroly- 
sis, a colloidal  substance,  such  as  glue,  traga- 
canth,  etc.,  which  tends  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  deposited  metals : more  pre- 
cisely, electrolytic  alterative. 
altercate  (al'ter-kat),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  alter- 
cated, ppr.  altercating.  [<  L.  altercatus,  pp.of  al- 

/ I'nnri  /] i c-niit ^ / r.1  + x, il. j*  _ ii  j • 


tercari,  dispute,  Walter,  another;  from  the  notion  If0/' to  L,T;n,ot!‘°  5 94’ 

of  speaking  alternately.]  To  contend  in  words;  i°™erl£  al't?  nat)>  ^ » 


macy,  a practice  in  accordance  with  which 
several  states,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equality 
between  them,  take  each  in  turn  the  first  place, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  signing  of  treaties. 

By  the  alternat  is  intended  the  practice,  sometimes 
adopted  in  signing  conventions,  of  alternating  in  the  order 
of  priority  of  signature,  according  to  some  fixed  rule,  so 
as  to  cut  off  questions  of  rank. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter,  law,  note  to  § 94. 
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of  speaking  alternately.]  To  contend  in  words; 
dispute  with  zeal,  heat,  or  anger ; wrangle. 

altercation  (al-ter-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  alter- 
cation, < OF.  altercation,  < L.  alter catio(n-),  a 
dispute,  < alter  car  i,  pp.  altercatus,  dispute:  see 
altercate.']  1;  The  act  of  altercating;  warm 
contention  in  words ; dispute  carried  on  with 
heat  or  auger;  controversy;  wrangle. 

This  very  uncertainty,  producing  continual  altercations 
and  wars  ...  j . Adams,  Works,  IV.  52. 

2.  In  Bom.  law,  the  method  of  proceeding  on 
the  trial  of  a cause  in  court  by  question  and 
answer.  Colgulioun.  = ^YH.  Wrangle,  Brawl,  etc.  See 

^ quarrel , n. 

altered  (al'terd),^.  a.  Changed;  different.  Spe- 

cifically— (a)  In  geol.,  metamorphosed : applied  to  a rock 
of  which  the  constituent  minerals  have  been  changed  by 
chemical  action  subsequently  to  its  formation  or  depo- 
sition. Rocks  are  commonly  rendered  harder  and  more 
crystalline  by  such  alteration.  The  word  is  also  applied 
to  those  rocks  which  are  decomposed  and  disintegrated 
by  weathering.  See  weathering,  (b)  In  mineral.,  applied 
to  a mineral  whose  substance  has  been  changed  either 
chemically  or  molecularly,  as  a garnet  altered  to  chlorite 
or  aragonite  altered  to  calcite.  (c)  Castrated. 

alter  ego  (al'ter  e'go).  [L. : alter,  other,  second ; 
ego  = E.  I:  see  alter  and  ego.]  Second  self ; an- 
other  self;  counterpart;  double.  Sometimes  ap- 
plied  as  a title  to  a person  who  lias  full  powers  to  act  for 
another,  as  in  the  case  of  a Spanish  viceroy  when  exercising 
regal  power. 

alter  idem  (al'ter  i'dem).  [L. : alter,  other 
(see  alter)  - idem,  the  same.]  Another  and  the 

same;  another  precisely  similar,  • uu.  ns  ausoruie vaiu< 

alterity  (al-ter'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  alterita(t-)s,  < function. 

L.  alter,  other:  see  filter.]  The  state  or  quality  alternate  (al-ter'nat),  a. 
of  being  other  or  different.  [Rare.]  fMS>  PP-  of  alternare:  sec 

Your  outness  is  but  the  feeling  of  otherness  (alterity)  by  turns;  following  each  the  other, 

rendered  intuitive,  or  alterity  visually  represented.  recurrmgly,  in  succession  of  time  or  place ; 

Coleridge,  Notes  on  Shakspere,  II.  295.  hence,  reciprocal. 


pret.  and  pp.  alternated,  ppr.  alternating.  [<L.’ 
alternatus,  pp.  of  alternare,  do  by  turns,  < alter- 
nus, alternate,  reciprocal:  see  altern.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  do  or  perform  by  turns,  or  in  succession. 

Who,  in  their  course, 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne 
Alternate  all  night  long.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  657. 

2.  To  cause  to  succeed  or  follow  one  another 
in  time  or  place  reciprocally ; interchange  re- 
ciprocally. 

The  most  high  God  . . . alternates  the  disposition  of 
good  and  evil.  0.  Greiv,  Sermons. 

Alternating  worry  with  quiet  qualms, 

Bravado  with  submissiveness. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  53. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  follow  one  another  in  time 
or  place  reciprocally:  generally  followed  by 
with : as,  the  flood  and  ebb  tides  alternate  one 
with  the  other. 

Kage,  shame,  and  grief  alternate  in  his  breast. 

J.  Philips , Blenheim,  v.  339. 
Pale  Want  alternated 
With  Plenty’s  golden  smile. 

Whittier,  The  Exiles. 

To  pass  from  one  state,  action,  or  place  to 
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a.  second,  back  to  the  first,  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely : used  with  between,  and  sometimes  with 
from : as,  he  alternates  betweenhope  and  despair, 
or  from  one  extreme  to  another;  the  country 

alternates  between  woods  and  open  fields. Alter- 

nating  function,  in  math. , a function  of  several  variables 
which  on  the  interchange  of  any  two  of  them  changes  its 
sign,  but  not  its  absolute  value.  Thus,  (z  — y)  is  an  alter- 

. ...  and  n.  [<  L.  alterna- 
of  alternare:  see  alternate,  v.]  I.  a. 


duetion  of  animals  which  are  unlike  their  parents,  but  of 
v-i later  generations  alternately  recurring  ex- 
hibit a likeness  to  those  parents  ; or,  a mode  of  reproduc- 
tion in  which  more  than  one  generation,  counted  from  a 
given  progenitor,  must  pass  before  the  appearance  of  de- 
scendants resembling  that  progenitor.  It  is  defined  by  Owen 
as  consisting  in  a series  of  individuals  which  seem  to  repre- 
sent two  species  alternately  reproduced.  Huxley  defines  it 
as  an  alternation  of  asexual  with  sexual  generation,  in  which 
the  products  of  one  process  differ  from  those  of  the  other. 
According  to  Allman,  the  intercalation  of  a proper  sexual 
reproduction  is  necessary  to  constitute  true  alternate 
generation.  ( b ) In  cryptogamic  lot. , the  passage  of  a plant 
through  a succession  of  unlike  generations  before  the  ini- 
tial form  is  reproduced.  Usually  the  succession  is  one 
in  which  one  sexually  produced  form  alternates  with  an- 
other produced  asexually.  The  alternation  of  those  sex- 
ually produced  may  he  with  those  parthenogenetically 
produced  ( heterogenens  or  heterogamy , which  see),  or  with 
those  produced  by  budding  ( metagenesis ). — Alternate 
numbers,  units  such  that  the  product  of  any  two  has  its 
sign  changed  by  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  factors:  as, 
mm— — run.  The  square  of  any  such  number  vanishes. 
— Alternate  proportion,  the  proportion  obtained  bv 
equating  the  ratio  of  first  term  to  thud  and  second  term 
to  fourth  of  a given  proportion.  Thus,  if  a : b ::  c : d,  then 
by  alternate  proportion  a : c ::  b :d.— Alternate  quar- 
te^S’  ‘II  9,ial2ers  diagonally  opposite  to  each  other, 
as  me  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and  the  second  and  third 
Ihey  have  usually  the  same  charges. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  happens  by  turns  with 
something  else ; vicissitude.  [Rare.] 

Bais’d  in  pleasure,  or  repos’d  in  ease, 
Grateful  alternates  of  substantial  peace. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

2.  In  political  conventions  and  some  other  rep- 
resentative bodies,  one  authorized  to  take  the 
place  of  another  in  his  absence ; a substitute. 
[United  States.] 

alternately  (al-ter'nat-li),  adv.  In  an  alternate 
manner,  (a)  In  reciprocal  succession ; by  turns,  so  that 
each  is  succeeded  by  that  which  it  succeeds,  in  the  same 
way  as  night  follows  day  and  day  follows  night.  (6)  With 
the  omission  or  intervention  of  one  between  each  two : as, 
read  the  lines  alternately  ; in  French  prosody  male  and  fe- 
male rimes  occur  in  couplets  alternately,  (c)  In  her.  ac- 
cording to  alternate  quarters  (which  see,  under  alternate). 
—Alternately  pinnate,  in  bot.,  a term  applied  to  a pin- 
nate  leaf  when  the  leaflets  on  one  side  of  the  rachis  are 
not  opposite  to  those  upon  the  other  side. 

alternateness  (al-ter'nat-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  alternate,  or  of  preceding  and 
^following  by  turns. 

alternater,  alternator  (al'ter-na-ter),  n.  A 
dynamo-electric  machine  which  produces  an 
^.alternating  current. 

alternation  (al-ter-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  alterna- 
tion-), < alternare,  pp.  alternatus : see  alternate, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  alternating,  or  the  state  of 

being  alternate;  the  reciprocal  succession  of 
things  in  time  or  place,  or  of  states  or  actions ; 
the  act  of  following  something  and  being  in 
turn  followed  by  it : as,  the  alternation  of  day 
and  night,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter. 

The  alternation  of  uncultivated  and  cultivated  plains, 
with  scattered  villages.  O' Donovan,  Merv,  xL 

The  law  of  nature  is  alternation  for  evermore. 

Emerson,  Friendship. 


alternation 

2.  Passage  backandforth;  repeated  transition; 
the  action  of  going  from  one  state,  condition, 
or  point  to  another,  and  back  again,  indefinitely: 
as,  alternation  between  states  of  mind  or  be- 
tween places ; his  alternations  from  one  point 
to  the  other  were  very  frequent. — 3.  In  math. : 
(a)  The  different  changes  or  alterations  of  order 
in  numbers.  More  commonly  called  permuta- 
tion. (6)  Alternate  proportion  (which  see,  un- 
der alternate,  a.). — 4.  In  church  ritual,  the  say- 
ing or  reading  of  parts  of  a service  by  minister 

and  congregation  alternately Alternation  of 

* generation.  See  alternate  generation,  under  alternate,  a. 

alternative  (al-ter'na-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
alternative,  n.,  alternatif,  -ive,  a.,  < ML.  alterna- 
tivus,  < L.  alternare,  pp.  alternatus : see  alter- 
nate, v.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  two  things,  such  that  only 
one  can  be  selected  or  only  one  is  possible, 
etc. ; mutually  exclusive. 

To  arrive  at  tlie  best  compromise  in  any  ease  implies 
correct  conceptions  of  the  alternative  results  of  this  or 
that  course.  H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 108. 

The  conscience  of  mankind,  and  the  voice  alike  of  phi- 
losophy and  of  religion,  reject  with  equal  horror  his  [J.  S. 
Mill’s]  alternative  solution  of  the  origin  of  evil,  that  the 
Creator  of  the  world  is  either  the  author  of  evil  or  the 
slave  of  it.  Edinburgh  Rev. 

2.  Affording  a choice  between  two  things,  or 
a possibility  of  one  thing  out  of  two ; given  or 
offered  for  selection,  as  against  something  else : 
as,  an  alternative  proposition ; he  presented  an 
alternative  statement. — 3f.  Alternate;  recipro- 
cal. Holland . — 4.  In  hot.,  having  the  parts  of 
the  inner  whorl  alternate  with  the  outer:  ap- 
plied to  the  estivation  or  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  perianth  in  the  bud — Alternative 
demand,  a request  for  either,  but  not  both,  of  two  things. 
—Alternative  judgment  or  inference,  in  logic,  ^-judg- 
ment or  inference  which  judges  or  infers  that  one  or  the 
other  of  two  facts  is  true.  Same  as  disjunctive  judgment  or 
inference. 

ii.  ft.  1.  A choice  between  two  things;  a 
possibility  of  one  of  two  things. — 2.  One  of 
two  things  of  which  either  is  possible  or  may 
be  chosen.  In  strictness  the  word  cannot  be  applied 
to  more  than  two  things ; when  one  thing  only  is  possible, 
there  is  said  to  be  no  alternative. 

Between  these  alternatives  there  is  no  middle  ground. 

Crunch. 

The  stages  of  mental  assent  and  dissent  are  almost  in- 
numerable ; but  the  alternatives  of  action  proposed  by 
the  Christian  faith  are  two  only. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  142. 

3.  Iu  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  pope  nominates  to  vacant  benefices 
only  in  alternate  months,  at  other  times  leav- 
ing the  nomination  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
or  to  the  regular  patron.  The  month  counted 
is  that  in  which  the  benefice  becomes  vacant. 

alternatively  (al-ter'na-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  al- 
ternative manner ; in  a manner  that  admits  the 
choice  or  possibility  of  one  out  of  two  things, 
alternativeness  (al-ter'na-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  alternative, 
altemityt  (al-ter'ni-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  alternitas, 
< L.  alternus,  altera:  see  altern.]  Succession 
by  turns ; alternation. 

The  alternity  and  vicissitude  of  rest. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  1. 

alternize  (al'ter-niz),  v.  t.  [<  altern  + -ize.  ] 
To  cause  to  follow  alternately;  alternate. 
[Rare.] 

A tete-a-tete,  altemized  with  a trio  by  my  son. 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  VII.  355. 

Althaea  (al-tlie'a),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  cuBaia,  wild 
mallow,  marsh-mallow ; perhaps  related  to  aX- 
Oalveiv,  heal,  and  to  Skt ,^/ardh,  thrive.]  1.  A 
genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Malvacece,  in- 
cluding the  hollyhock,  A.  rosea,  and  the  marsh- 
mallow, A.  officinalis. — 2.  [1.  c.]  A common 
name  of  the  Hibiscus  Syriacus,  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Also  called  shrubby  althcea  and  rose 
of  Sharon. 

slthein  (al-the'in),  n.  [<  Althcea  + -in2.]  A 
white  crystallizable  substance,  formula  C4H8 
N2O3,  contained  in  the  root  of  the  marsh-mal- 
low, Althcea  officinalis,  and  of  asparagus:  iden- 
tical with  asparagin  (which  see), 
althert,  a.  Same  as  alder2. 

Althing  (al'ting),  n.  [Icel.,  formerly  althingi, 
the  general  assembly,  < allr,  all,  + thing, 
court : see  all  and  thing.']  The  general  assem- 
bly or  parliament  of  Iceland. 

Althingman  (al'ting-man),  n. ; pi.  Althingmen 
(-men).  [<  Althing  + man.]  A member  of  the 
Althing  or  parliament  of  Iceland, 
alt-horn  (alt'h6m),  n.  [<  alt  + horn : see  alt.] 
A musical  instrument  of  the  key-bugle  class, 
with  a normal  pitch  of  D or  Eb,  yielding  tones  of 
a higher  range  than  the  ordinary  French  horn. 
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although  (al-THo'),  conj.  [ME.  al  though,  al 
thah,  etc.;  < all,  adv.,  in  the  sense  of  ‘even,’ 
+ though : see  all,  adv.,  and  though.  Cf.  albe- 
it.] Admitting  that ; in  spite  of  the  fact  that ; 
notwithstanding  (that) ; though. =Syn.  Although, 
Though,  Notwithstanding.  Between  although  and  though 
the  choice  is  often  determined  by  the  rhythm.  Notwith- 
standing lays  more  stress  than  the  others  upon  the  adver- 
sative idea  implied  in  concessive  clauses. 

Although  I have  cast  them  far  off  among  the  heathen, 
and  although  I have  scattered  them  among  the  countries, 
yet  will  I be  to  them  as  a little  sanctuary  in  the  countries 
where  they  shall  come.  Ezek.  xi.  16. 

A separable  spite, 

Which  though  it  alter  not  love’s  sole  effect, 

Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love’s  delight. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxxvi. 

Come,  come,  Sir  Peter,  you  love  her,  notwithstanding 
your  tempers  don’t  exactly  agree. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  2. 
[This  use  of  notwithstanding  is  commonly  regarded  as  too 
elliptical;  it  is,  therefore,  not  so  common  as  formerly. 
See  notwithstanding .] 

Altica  (al'ti-ka),  n.  See  Haltica. 
alticomous  (al-tik'o-mus),  a.  [<  LL.  alticomus, 
having  leaves  high  "up,  or  on  the  top,  < L.  alius, 
high,  + coma,  head  of  hair,  foliage:  see  coma1.] 
In  hot.,  having  leaves  on  the  higher  parts  only. 
St/d.  Soc.  Lex. 

altify  (al'ti-fi),  v.  t.  [<  L.  altus,  high,  + -fy.  Cf. 
magnify.]  To  heighten;  raise  aloft.  [Rare.] 

Every  country  is  given  to  magnify — not  to  say  altify  — 
their  own  things  therein.  Fuller , Worthies,  I.  234. 

altiloquence  (al-til'o-kwens),  n.  [< altiloquent; 
= Sp.  altilocuencia  = Pg.  altiloquencia.]  Lofty 
speech;  pompous  language, 
altiloquent  (al-til'o-kwent),  a.  [=  Sp.  altilo- 
cuente  = Pg.  altiloquente,  < L.  altus,  high,  + lo- 
quen{t-)s,  speaking,  ppr.  of  loqwi,  speak.  Cf. 
LL.  altiloquus,  in  same  sense.]  High-sound- 
ing ; pompous  iu  language, 
altimeter  (al-tim'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  altimetre,  < 
L.  altus,  high,  + metrum,  < Gr.  yerpov,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  altitudes,  as  a 
quadrant,  sextant,  or  theodolite, 
altimetry  (al-tim'e-tri),  n.  [<  altimeter ; = F. 
altimetrie.]  The  art  of  ascertaining  altitudes  hy 
means  of  an  altimeter,  and  by  trigonometrical 
methods. 

altin  (al'tin),  n.  [F..  altine,  < Russ,  altuinu,  a 
denomination  of  money.  Cf.  Bulg.  altun,  Serv. 
aldum,  Turk,  altin,  gold.]  A Russian  money  of 
account,  equal  to  three  copecks. 

Altinares  (al-ti-na'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  altus, 
high,  deep,  + nares,  nostrils.]  In  Sundevall’s 
system  of  ornithology : (a)  A group  of  birds  cor- 
responding to  the  family  Corvidce  of  authors  in 
general,  and  consisting  of  the  erows,  jays,  and 
nut-crackers,  (b)  One  of  the  two  series  into 
which  he  divides  the  cohort  Coccyges,  the  other 
being  Humilinares.  See  Zygoclactyli. 
altincar  (al-ting'kar),  n.  [<  Ar.  al-tinlcdr,  < al, 
the.  + tinkdr,  Pers.  Hind,  tinkdr,  Malay  tingkal, 
< Skt.  tankana  : see  tincal.]  Crude  borax,  em- 
ployed in  refining  metals;  tincal  (which  see), 
altiscope  (al'ti-skop),  ».  [<  L.  altus,  high,  + 
Gr.  OKotrelv,  look  at:  see  scope.]  An  instrument 
consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  lenses  and  mir- 
rors in  a telescopic  tube,  extensible  vertically, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  look  over  ob- 
jects intervening  between  the  observer  and  the 
object  to  be  seen.  When  the  sections  of  the  tube  are 
extended,  the  view  is  received  upon  an  upper  mirror  placed 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  reflected  thence  down  the  tube  to 
a lower  mirror,  where  it  is  seen  by  the  observer. 

altisonant  (al-tis'o-nant),  a.  [<  L.  altus,  high, 
+ sonan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  sonare,  sound:  see  sound 5.] 
High-sounding ; lofty  pr  pompous,  as  language : 
as,  “altisonant  phrases,”  Evelyn,  Sylva  (To  the 
Reader). 

altisonous  (al-tis'o-nus),  a.  [<  L.  altisonus, 
high-sounding,  < altus,  high,  + sonare,  sound: 
see  sound5.]  Same  as  altisonant. 
altissimo  (al-tis'i-mo),  a.  [It.,  superl.  of  alto, 
high:  see  alt.]  A musical  term  used  in  the 
phrase  in  altissimo,  literally  in  the  highest,  that 
is,  in  the  second  octave  above  the  treble  staff, 
beginning  with  G.  See  alt. 
altitonant (al-tit'o-nant),  a.  [<L.  alUtonan(t-)s, 
(.altus,  high,  + tonan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  tonare,  thun- 
der. ] Thundering  from  on  high ; high-thunder- 
ing. [Rare  and  poetical.] 

Altitonant, 

Imperial-crown’d,  and  thunder-armed  Jove. 

Middleton,  World  Tost  at  Tennis. 

altitude  (al'ti-tud),  n.  [<  ME.  altitude,  < L.  alti- 
tudo , height,  < altus,  high:  see  alt.']  1.  Space 
extended  upward;  height;  the  degree  or  amount 
of  elevation  of  an  object  above  its  foundation, 
the  ground,  or  a given  level;  the  amount  or 
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distance  by  which  one  object  is  higher  than  an- 
other: as,  the  altitude  of  a mountain  or  a cloud. 

— 2.  The  elevation  of  a point,  star,  or  other 
object  above  the  horizon,  measured  by  the 
arc  of  a vertical  intercepted  between  such  point 
and  the  horizon.  Altitude  is  either  apparent  or  true. 
Apparent  altitude  is  that  which  appears  by  observations 
made  at  any  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ; true  alti- 
tude, that  which  results  by  correcting  the  apparent  for 
refraction,  parallax,  and  dip  of  the  horizon.  [The  words 
altitude  and  elevation  in  geodesy  are  somewhat  confused, 
hut  it  is  preferable  to  use  altitude  for  angular  height,  ele- 
vation for  linear  height.]  Often  abbreviated  to  alt. 

From  hennes-fortliward,  I wol  clepe  the  heyhte  of  any 
thing  that  is  taken  by  thy  rewle  [an  astrolabe],  the  alti- 
tude, with-owte  mo  wordes.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe. 

3.  An  elevation  or  height ; anything  extending 
far  upward. 

The  altitudes  which  are  surmounted  only  for  the  charms 
of  outlook  they  olfer.  Z>.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together. 

4.  Highest  point  or  degree ; full  elevation. 

He  did  it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to  be  partly  proud ; 
which  he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

5.  Elevation  of  spirit;  haughty  air:  in  this 
sense  generally  used  in  the  plural.  [Archaic.] 

From  the  nature  of  their  conversation,  there  was  no 
room  for  altitudes.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,V.  232. 

If  we  would  see  him  in  his  altitudes,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  House  of  Commons ; . . . there  he  cuts  and  slashes 
at  another  rate.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  258. 

Accessible  altitude,  the  altitude  of  an  object  to  the 
base  of  which  one  can  have  access,  so  as  to  measure  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  station  from  which  the  alti- 
tude is  to  be  measured.— Altitude  and  azimuth  circle. 
See  circle. — Altitude  or  elevation  of  the  pole,  tlie  arc 
of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  the  pole  and  the 
horizon.  It  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.— Circle 
or  parallel  of  altitude.  See  inacces- 

sible altitude,  the  altitude  of  an  object  whose  base  can- 
not be  approached.— Meridian  altitude  of  a star,  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  horizon  and  a star  on  the 
meridian.— Parallax  of  altitude.  See  parallax.— Re- 
fraction of  altitude,  the  amount  hy  which  the  altitude 
of  a heavenly  body  is  apparently  increased  by  the  atmo- 
spheric refraction. 

altitudinal  (al-ti-tu'di-nal),  a.  [<  L.  altitudo 
( altitudin -)  + -al:  see  altitude.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  height ; in  nat.  hist.,  having  refer- 
ence to  elevation  above  the  sea-level:  as,  an 
altitudinal  zone  of  vegetation.  See  zone. 

Two  ferns,  a species  of  Gleicheniaand  the  broad-fronded 
Dipteris  horsfleldi — here  at  its  lowest  altitudinal  limit — 
profusely  covered  the  ground. 

H.  O.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  78. 
altitudinarian  (al//ti-tu-di-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  altitudo  {altitudin-),  altitude : see  altitude.] 
I.  a.  Aspiring.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

II.  n.  One  who  aspires ; one  given  to  lofti- 
ness in  thought  or  speech. 
altivolant(al-tiv'o-lant),a.[<L.ottipo?a»(i!-)s(cf. 
equiv.aJfi«ohis,high-ilying),<a(ftts,high,-i-»oto’e, 
ppr.  volan{t-)s,  fly:  see  volant.]  High-flying. 
alto1  (al'to),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  high:  see  alt.)  I. 
a.  Literally,  high:  an  element  in  terms  relating 
to  music  and  art : as,  alto-ripieno,  alto-rilievo. 

— Alto  Clef,  alto  fagotto,  alto  viola,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  [So  called  from  being  higher  than  the 

tenor,  to  which  in  old  music  the  melody  was 
assigned.]  In  music : (a)  Same  as  contralto, 
(b)  The  instrument  called  in  England  the  tenor 
violin,  and  hy  the  Italians  the  viola. 
alto2t,  adv.  phr.  See  all,  adv.,  1. 
altogether  (al-to-geTH'er),  adv.  [<  ME.  alto- 
gedere,  altogidere,  etc.,  < al,  adv.,  all,  + togedere, 
together:  see  all,  adv.,  and  together.]  Wholly; 
entirely;  completely;  quite. 

Every  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanity. 

Ps.  xxxix.  5. 

He  [Temple]  began  to  make  preparations  for  retiring  al- 
together from  business.  Macaulay,  Sir  William  Tenfple. 

alto-relievo  (aFto-re-le'vo),  n.  An  Anglicized 
form  of  alto-rilievo. 

alto-rilievo  (aF-'to-re-lya/vo),  n.  [It.:  alto , 
high  (see  alt) ; rilievo , relief:  see  relief.]  High 
relief;  in  sculp.,  a form  of  relief  in  which  the 
figures  or  other  objects  represented  stand  out 
very  boldly  from  the  background.  More  or  less 
important  portions  of  the  design  may  even  be  carved  en- 
tirely in  the  round.  An  alto-rilievo,  or  a work  in  alto- 
rilievo,  is  a relief  sculptured  in  this  form.  See  cut  on  next 
page.  See  bas-relief  and  mezzo-rilievo. 

Altrices  (al-tri'sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  altrix , 
fern,  of  altor,  a nourisher,  nurse,  < alere,  nour- 
ish: see  aliment,  n.]  In  ornith.,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary divisions  of  the  class  Aves,  or  birds,  in 
some  systems,  as  that  of  Bonaparte,  it  includes  those  birds 
which  are  hatched  in  a weak  and  usually  naked  condition, 
and  require  to  be  fed  for  some  time  in  the  nest  by  the  pa- 
rents : opposed  to  Prcecoces,  or  those  birds  which  run  about 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  Not  in  use  as  the  name  of  a 
subclass  of  Aves,  but  recognized  as  a collective  term  for 
birds  having  the  above-given  characters,  as  nearly  all  land- 
birds,  and  some  water-birds,  as  the  Herodiones  and  Stegano- 
podes.  Nearly  equivalent  to  Sundevall’s  term  Psilopcedes 
or  Gymnopcedes.  Also  called  Heterophagi. 


altricial 

altricial  (al-tri§'ial),  a.  [<  Altrices .]  Being  dial,  locco,  louech , 
one  of  or  "belonging  to  the  Altrices;  having  the  ’ ” " ' 

nature  of  Altrices  ; heterophagous. 
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To  treat  or 


For  silk  dyeing  anotta  is  largely  used,  yielding  bright 
lustrous  shades ; by  a turning  the  silk  is  considered  to  take 


aluminium 

CO,  louceh,  a dunce,  Sp.  loco,  a madman,  alum  (al'um),  v.  t.  [<  alum,  n 1 
loco,  adj.,  — Pg.  louco,  Pr.  locou,  mad.]  1.  The  impregnate  with  alum, 
specific  name  of  a kind  of  owl,  Strix  or  Syrnium 

aluco,  the  European  tawny  owl. — 2.  [cap.]  A . 

name  of  a genus  of  owls,  now  usually  applied  the  dye  better.  O’Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  IMntingfp'  6?" 
to  the  genus  of  harn-owls  taken  as  typical  of  alum-battery  (al'um-bat//e-ri),  n.  A galvanic 
the  family  Aluconidce.  The  common  barn-owl  of  battery  employing  a solution  of  alum  as  the 
the  old  world  is  Aluco  flammeus  ; that  of  Amer-  exciting  liquid. 

ica  is  A.  pratincola.  See  cut  under  barn-owl. — Alumbrado  (a-lfim-bra'do),  n.  [Sp.,  formerly 
3.  [cop.]  A genus  of  gastropods.  Link,  1807.  alombrado,  pp.  of  almnbrar,  formerly  alombrar, 


Aluconidse  (al-u-kon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Alu- 
co(n-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  owls,  consisting  of 
those  known  as  barn-owls.  See  barn-owl.  They 
differ  from  all  others  in  having  the  sternum  entire  and 
simply  emarginate  behind,  with  the  furculum  ankylosed 
to  its  keel,  the  middle  claw  somewhat  pectinate,  and  the 

facial  disk  complete  and  triangular.  The  family  consists  ,,,  ,,  .... 

of  the  genera  Aluco  and  Phodilus.  See  Striqidce.  aiUm-eartn  (ai  um-erfh),  n.  A massive  variety 

Alucomnte  (aFu-ko-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Alu-  of  alum-stone_(whieh  see). 
co(m-)  + - in<B .]  The  Aluconidce,  as  a subfamily  aluxnin,  alumine  (al'u-min),  n.  Same  as  alu- 


enlighten,  illuminate,  < L.  alluminare:  see 
allumine,  and  cf.  illuminate,  Illuminati .]  One 
of  a sect  of  Illuminati,  or  Perfectionists,  which 
existed  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
was  suppressed  by  the  Inquisition.  Also  spelled 
. .Alombrado. 


Alto-rilievo. 

Hermes,  Eurydice,  and  Orpheus : in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  Naples. 

altropathy  (al-trop'a-thi),  n.  [<  L.  alter,  an- 
other, + Gr.  -itadia,  { rndoc,  suffering.]  Peel- 
ing for  others ; sympathy. 

Better  still  to  convey  the  altruistic  conception,  and  in 
more  natural  contrast  with  autopathy,  there  might  in  like 


^of  Strigidce. 
aludel  (al'u-del),  n.  [<  OP.  aludel,  alutel,  < Sp. 
aludel,  < Ar.  al-uthal,  < al,  the,  + uthal,  proh. 
for  ithal,  pi.  of  atlila,  utensil,  apparatus.]  In 
chem.,  a name  given  to  one  of  a number  of  pear- 
shaped  glasses  or  earthen  pots,  used  in  subli- 
mation, resembling  somewhat  the  ancient  alem- 
bic, and  open  at  both  ends  so  that  they  can  be 
fitted  together  in  a series.  The  name  has  also  been 
given  to  any  prolonged  chimney  or  tube  of  glass  or  earth- 
enware consisting  of  more  than  one  piece. 

aludel-furnace  (al/u-del-fer//nas),  n.  A fur- 


n.  [NL.,  < L.  alumen 
The  oxid  of  aluminium, 


manner  be  substituted  for  sympathy  the  allied  expression  alula  (al'fi-la),  n.:  pi.  alulae  (-lei. 


ala,  wing:  see  aisle.]  1 


altropathy , which,  to  a certain  extent,  would  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  stronger  term  philanthropy. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  II.  371. 

altruism  (al'tro-izm),  n.  [<  P.  altruisme,  < It. 
altrui,  another,  other  people  (=  Pr.  altrui  — 

OF.  altrui,  P.  autrui),  prop,  the  objective  case, 
sing,  and  pi.,  of  altro,  other  (=  OF.  altre,  P. 
autre),  < L.  alter,  other:  see  alter.  In 'the  col- 
loquial Latin  of  later  times,  alter,  like  many 
other  pronominal  words,  was  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  hie,  this ; hence  dat.  * altcri-huic, 
contr.  to  *altruic,  altrui,  which  became  the  com- 
mon objective  case.]  A term  first  employed  by 
the  French  philosopher  Comte  to  denote  the 
benevolent  instincts  and  emotions  in  general, 
or  action  prompted  by  them:  the  opposite  of 
egoism. 

If  we  define  altruism  as  being  all  action  which,  in  the 
normal  course  of  things,  benefits  others  instead  of  bene- 
fiting self,  then,  from  the  dawn  of  life,  altruism  has  been 
no  less  essential  than  egoism. 

It.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 75. 
altruist  (al'tro-ist),  n.  [<F.  altruiste , as  altru- 
isme,  altruism,  + -iste,-ist.]  ^ One  who  practises  alula*  ^ ’ 


jntna. 

alumina  (a-lu'mi-na), 

( alumin -):  see  alum.']  ; 

AlaOg,  the  most  abundant  of  the  earths.  In  the 
uncombined  state  alumina  occurs  as  corundum,  with  its 
varieties  adamantine  spar,  ruby,  and  sapphire.  In  this 
torn"1  it  is,  next  to  the  diamond,  the  hardest  of  natural 
substances.  It  is,  however,  usually  combined  with  silica 
m nature,  especially  in  the  feldspars  and  the  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  kaolin,  a fine,  scaly  mineral,  the  basis 
of  clays,  loams,  and  most  soils,  and  of  refractory  bricks, 
crucibles,  porcelains,  and  hydraulic  cement.  Fullers’ 
earth,  a hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  is  important  as  a 
„ ,,  . - . . mordant  in  dyeing,  and  is  also  used  in  bleaching  oils. 

nace  for  the  reduction  of  mercurial  ores,  it  con-  aluminate  (a-lu'mi-nat),  v.  t pret.  and  pp. 
sists  Of  a cylindrical  shaft  divided  by  an  arch  into  two  aluminated;  ppr.  aluminaiing.  [<  L.  aluminatus, 

pp.  adj.,  < alumen  {alumin-):  see  alum.]  To 
treat  or  impregnate  with  alum ; specifically,  in 
printing  engravings,  to  wash  (the  paper)  with 
alum-water  to  prevent  the  running  of  the  lines, 
aluminate  (a-lu'mi-nat),  n.  [<  alumina  + -ate  1.] 
A salt  in  which  alumina  acts  toward  the  stronger 
bases  as  an  acid.  Sodium  aluminate  is  used  as 
a mordant.  The  mineral  spinel  is  a magnesium 
aluminate. 

feathers  which  aluminic  (al-u-min'ik),  a.  [<  aluminium  + -ic.] 
grows  upon  Relating  to  or  containing  aluminium, 
the  so-called  aluminiferous  (a-lu-mi-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<L.a?w- 
thumb  of  a men  (alumin-),  alum,  +/erre  = E.  bear*.]  Con- 
taining or  yielding  alum,  alumina,  or  alumin- 
ium. 

aluminiform  (al-u-min'i-ffirm),  a.  [<  L.  alu- 
men (alumin-),  alum,  + -formis,  i forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  alum,  alumina,  or  alumin- 


, cylindrical  shaft  divided  by  an  arch  into  two 
chambers,  the  lower  serving  as  a furnace  and  the  upper 
receiving  the  ore.  The  mercurial  vapors  from  the  latter 
pass  through  rows  of  aludels,  in  which  it  is  condensed  and 
whence  it  is  delivered  into  a reservoir. 


[NL.,  dim.  of 
In  ornith.,  the  winglet, 
bastard  wing, 
or  ala  spuria 
of  a bird;  the 
packet  of  small 


Alula  (the  shaded  part  in  the  figure). 

bird’s  wing. 
The  feathers  are  rather  stiff,  resembling  primaries  to  some 
extent,  hut  always  smaller,  and  contribute  to  the  smooth- 
ness and  evenness  of  the  border  of  the  wing. 

2.  In  entom. : (a)  The  small  membranous  ap- 
pendage or  scale  situated  at  the  base  of  each 
wing  of  many  dipterous  insects,  above  the  hal- 
teres  or  poisers.  (b)  A similar  appendage  be- 
neath each  elytron  of  some  water-beetles.  Also 
called  alulet  and  cueilleron. 


mm. 

alumlnite  (a-lu'mi-nlt),  n.  [<  alumina  + -ile%.] 
Hydrous  sulphate  of  aluminium,  a mineral  that 
occurs  in  small  roundish  or  reniform  masses. 
In  certain  water  beetles  (Dytiscidse)  a pair  of  alulae,  or  ^ *s  snow-white  or  yellowish-white, 

winglets,  are  developed  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  elytra.  aluminium  (al-u-min  1-Iim),  n.  [NL.  (>  P.  alu- 


altruism ; a person  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  , 

^.others : opposed  to  egoist.  same  as  alula  2 

altruistic  (al-tro-is'tik),  «.  Pertaining  or  re-  tlnm(lvvS, 

fit  ru  n DT>Q  • n O VTi  n rr  . ' . ,4  ’ — 


lating  to  altruism ; regardful  of  others ; having 
regard  to  the  well-being  or  best  interests  of 
others : opposed  to  egoistic. 

Only  In  the  comparatively  rare  cases  where  the  anony- 
mous benefaction  is  from  one  who  can  ill  afford  the  money 
or  the  labour  required,  does  generosity  rise  to  that  high- 
est form  in  which  altruistic  gratification  out-balances  ego- 
istic gratification.  II.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 528. 

altruistically  (al-trd-is'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
altruistic  manner ; for  the  benefit  of  another ; 
benevolently;  unselfishly.  H.  Spencer. 

alturet  (al'tfir),  n.  [<  It.  altura,  height,  < alto, 
high : see  alt.]  Height ; altitude.  N.  E.  D. 

aluchi,  n.  See  alouchi. 

Alucita  (a-lu'si-ta),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  (cited  as 
L.)  alucita,  a gnat.]  A genus  of  featherwings 
or  plume-moths,  family  Pterophorhlce,  having 
the  wings  divided  into  six  lobes  or  feathers, 
rounded  at  the  apex  and  ciliated  along  the  edge. 
A.  liexadactyla  of  Europe  and  America  expands 
about  half  an  inch. 

Alucitidra  (al-u-sit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < A lucita 
-r  -idee.]  Featherwings  or  plume-moths;  a 
family  of  moths  named  from  the  genus  Alucita, 
having  the  wings  dissected  into  feathery  lobes. 
Also  called  Pterophoridce  (which  see).  See  cut 
under  p lume-mo  th. 

aluco  (a-lu'ko),  n.  [NL.,  said  by  Gesner  to 
have  been  Latinized  by_  Gaza  (1176)  from  It. 
alocho,  to  translate  Gr.  efaog  (a  kind  of  owl)  in 
Aristotle ; but  rather  a variation  (>  Sp.  alucon) 
of  LL.  alucus,  a diff.  reading  of  ulucus,  said  by 
Servius  to  be  a popular  name  equiv.  to  ulula,  an 
owl.  Hence  (<  LL.  alucus)  appar.  It.  alocco,  al- 
locco,  dial,  oloch,  an  owl,  a dunce,  dolt ; cf.  It. 


JEncyc.  Brit.,  VI.  127. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an 

[<  alula  + -et.']  In  entom., 

[Early  mod.  E.  often  allum , 
alem , alym , < ME.  alum , alom , < OF.  alum , mod.  F. 
alun  = MHG.  alun , G.  alaun  (>  Pol.  alun  (barred 
Z),  Sloven,  alun  = Russ,  galunu  = Lith.  alunas ), 
< L.  alumen , alum;  of  unknown  origin.]  The 
general  name  of  a class  of  double  sulphates 
formed  by  the  union  of  aluminium,  iron,  chro- 
mium, or  manganese  sulphate  with  the  sul- 
phate of  some  other  metal,  commonly  an  alka- 
line metal  or  ammonium.  Common  or  potash  alum 
has  the  formula  Al^SC^s  + K2S04  -f  24H20.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  concentrated  solutions  “of  potassium 
sulphate  and  crude  aluminium  sulphate.  The  double 
salt  at  once  crystallizes  in  octahedrons.  Alum  is  soluble 
in  water,  has  a sweetish-sou*  taste,  reddens  litmus,  and 
is  a powerful  astringent.  In  medicine  it  is  used  inter- 
nally as  an  astringent,  externally  as  a styptic  applied  to 
severed  blood-vessels.  In  the  arts  it  is  used  as  a mor- 
dant in  dyeing,  and  extensively  in  other  ways.  When 
mixed  in  small  amount  with  inferior  grades  of  flour,  it  is 
said  to  whiten  them  in  the  process  of  bread-making,  but 
its  effect  on  the  system  is  injurious.— Alum  shale  an- 
other name  for  alum  slate , including  especially  its  more 
shaly  varieties.— Alum  slate,  a variety  of  clay  slate  con- 
taining an  easily  decomposed  and  frequently  occurring 
compound  of  sulphur  and  iron  (marcasite).  The  decom- 
position of  this  substance  gives  rise  to  the  production  of 
alum,  usually  potash  alum,  which  is  a compound  of  potas- 
sium sulphate  and  aluminium  sulphate,  and  which  may 
sometimes  be  leached  out  in  a commercial  way. — Basic 
alum,  alum  treated  with  alkali.— Burnt  alum,  alum 
from  which  the  water  of  crystallization  has  been  driven 
off  by  heat.  Also  called  dried  alum,  alumen  exsiccatum. 
— Concentrated  alum,  normal  aluminium  sulphate, 
Al2(S04)3,  which  is  prepared  on  a large  scale  by  treating 
roasted,  clay  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  crystallizing  out  the 
sulphate  formed.  It  is  largely  used  in  dyeing.  Also  called 
patent  alum.— Earth  of  alum.  See  earth.— Roman 
alum,  a variety  of  potash  alum  prepared  from  the  min- 
eral alum-stone,  of  special  value  to  dyers,  since  it  contains 
no  soluble  iron  salts.  Also  called  rock-alum  and  roche- 
alum. 


mine , > E.  alumin ),  < L.  alumen  {-min-),  alum  (see 
alum), + -him,  as  in  sodium,  potassium,  etc.;  first 
proposed  by  Davy  in  the  form  alumium  and 
then  aluminum.  It  was  isolated  by  Wohler.] 
Chemical  symbol  Al ; atomic  weight  26.9.  A 
metal  of  silver-white  color  and  brilliant  luster, 
about  as  hard  as  zinc,  very  malleable  and  duc- 
tile,  highly  sonorous,  and  a good  conductor  of 
heat  and  electricity.  Its  most  remarkable  character 
is  its  low  specific  gravity  (2.66),  which  is  about  one  third 
that  of  iron  and  less  than  that  of  marble.  It  tarnishes 
but  slowly  in  air,  and  even  when  molten  does  not 
easily  oxidize.  Its  melting-point  is  lower  than  that  of 
silver.  Aluminium  in  combination  with  oxygen  (A1203) 
forms  the  common  earth  alumina,  which  exists  in  nature 
as  the  mineral  corundum,  of  which  the  ruby,  sapphire, 
and  emery  are  varieties ; the  hydrated  sesquioxid  exists  as 
the  minerals  diaspore,  gibbsite,  and  bauxite.  Alumina 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  a very  large  number  of 
minerals,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  feldspars. 
From  the  decomposition  of  these,  clay  (kaolin,  etc.)  is 
produced,  which  is  essentially  a hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
minium. Among  other  important  minerals  containing 
aluminium  are  the  silicates  andalusite,  cyanite,  fibrolite, 
topaz,  and  all  of  the  zeolites ; the  fluoride  of  aluminium 
and  sodium,  cryolite,  from  which  the  metal  is  induced; 
the  oxid  of  aluminium  and  magnesium,  spinel;  vhe  sul- 
phates aluminite,  alum-stone,  the  alums,  etc. ; the  phos- 
phates turquoise,  lazulite,  etc.  ; the  carbonate  dawsonite, 
and  many  others.  It  is  estimated  that  in  its  various  com- 
pounds aluminium  forms  about  one  twelfth  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth.  In  consequence  of  its  very  low  specific 
gravity,  freedom  from  tarnish,  non-poisonous  qualities, 
and  ease  of  working,  aluminium  is  a valuable  metal.  The 
use  of  aluminium  has  extended  with  the  rapid  decrease, 
through  improved  processes,  in  the  cost  of  separating  it 
from  the  combinations  in  which  it  occurs  in  nature.  It 
is  used  especially  for  physical  apparatus  and  other  arti- 
cles in  which  lightness  and  great  strength  are  necessary. 
The  cap  of  the  Washington  monument,  which  forms  the 
tip  of  its  lightning-rod,  is  a pyramidal  mass  of  aluminium 
weighing  100  ounces.  See  the  supplement. — Alumin- 
ium bronze,  an  alloy  of  9 parts  of  copper  with  1 of 
aluminium.  It  resembles  gold  in  luster  and  color,  and 
is  used  as  a cheap  imitation  of  that  metal.  Unlike  gold, 
however,  it  gradually  tarnishes  on  exposure  to  the  air! 
It  is  much  used  in  cheap  jewelry  and  ornamental  work, 
and  also  for  a great  variety  of  industrial  purposes,  espe- 
cially for  bearings  in  machinery.— Aluminium  silver,  a 
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compound  formed  by  the  addition  of  a small  amount  of 
silver  to  aluminium.  It  is  said  that  3 per  cent,  of  silver 
is  sufficient  to  give  to  aluminium  the  color  and  brilliancy 
of  pure  silver,  over  which  it  has  the  great  advantage  of 
not  being  tarnished  by  sulphureted  hydrogen. — Alumin- 
ium solder,  an  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and,  for  soft 
solder,  a little  zinc : used  in  soldering  aluminium  bronze. 

aluminose  (a-lfi'mi-nos),  a.  Same  as  alumi- 
nous. 

aluminous  (a-lu'mi-nus),  a.  [<L.  aluminosus, 

< alumen  (- min -),  alum:  see  alum.']  Pertain- 
ing to,  containing,  or  having  the  properties  of 
alum  or  alumina:  as,  aluminous  minerals  or 
waters. 

aluminum  (a-lu'mi-num),  n.  Same  as  alumin- 
ium. 

alumish  (al'um-ish),  a.  [<  alum  + -is7il.]  Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  alum ; somewhat  resembling 
alum. 

alumna  (a-lum'na),  n. ; pi.  alumnce  (-ne).  [L., 

a foster-daughter,  fern,  of  alumnus:  see  alum- 
nus.] A female  pupil  or  graduate  of  any  edu- 
cational institution. 

alumnal  (a-lum'nal),  a.  Belonging  or  pertain- 
ing to  alumni  or  aiumn®. 

At  the  request  of  the  Alumnal  Association  of  Colleges, 
arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  college  graduates 
can  avail  themselves  of  advanced  courses  of  study. 

Education,  IV.  550. 

alumni,  n.  Plural  of  alumnus. 
alumniate  (a-lum'ni-at),  n.  [Irreg.  < alumnus 
+ -ofe3.]  The  period  of  pupilage.  N.  E.  D. 
alumnus  (a-lum'nus),  n. ; pi.  alumni  (-nl).  [L. 

alumnus,  fern,  alumna,  a nursling,  foster-child, 
pupil,  disciple,  orig.  ppr.  pass,  (-umnus  = Gr. 
-6/isvoe)  of  alere,  nourish,  nurse,  foster:  see 
aliment.  Cf.  alma  mater.]  A pupil;  one  edu- 
cated at  a school,  seminary,  college,  or  univer- 
sity ; specifically,  a graduate  of  any  such  insti- 
tution. 

alum-rock  (al'um-rok),  n.  Same  as  alum- 
stone. 

alum-root  (al'uin-rot),  n.  A name  given  to  the 
astringent  root  of  several  plants,  as  Seuchera 
Americana  and  Geranium  maculatum. 
alum-stone  (al'um-ston),  n.  The  subsulphate 
of  alumina  and  potash ; a mineral  of  a grayish- 
or  yellowish-white  color,  often  containing  sil- 
ica as  an  impurity,  first  found  at  Tolfa  in  Italy. 
Also  called  alum-rock  and  alunite. 
alunite  (al'fi-mt),  n.  [<F.  alun,  alum,  + -ite2.] 
Same  as  alum-stone. 

alunogen  (a-lu'no-jen),  n.  [<  F.  alun,  alum,  + 
-gen,  producing : see -pern.]  Native  aluminium 
sulphate,  occurring  in  fine  capillary  fibers  and 
in  crusts.  It  consists  of  36.0  parts  of  sulphur  trioxid, 
15.3  of  alumiua,  and  48.7  of  water.  It  is  found  in  vol- 
canic solfataras,  in  clays,  in  feldspathic  rocks  containing 
pyrites,  and  as  an  efflorescence  on  tile  walls  of  mines  and 
quarries.  Also  called  hair-salt  mi  feather-alum. 

aluret  (al'ur),  n.  [<  ME.  alure,  alour,  alur,  aler, 

< OF.  aleor,  aleoir,  gallery,  passage,  alley  (cf. 
OF.  aleure,  alure,  mod.  F.  allure,  gait,  pace), 

< aler,  F.  aller,  go : see  alley1.]  1.  An  alley;  a 
walk. — 2.  A passage,  gangway,  or  gallery  in  a 
building. 

The  new  alure  between  the  king’s  chamber  and  the  said 
chapel.  Brayley,  Houses  of  Pari.,  p.  127. 

3.  A covered  passage ; a cloister. 

The  sides  of  every  street  were  covered  with  fresh  alures 
of  marble,  or  cloisters.  T.  Warton,  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  xxiii. 

4.  In  medieval  milit.  arch.,  a footway  on  the 
summit  of  a wall  or  rampart,  behind  the  battle- 
ments ; also,  the  passageway  within  the  hoard- 
ing or  bratticing. 

alusia  (a-lu'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr.  alvaig, 
distress,  anguish,  < alveiv  or  aXvuv,  he  frantic, 
wander:  see  hallucination.]  Hallucination, 
aluta  (a-lfi'ta),  n.  [L.  (sc.  pellis,  skin),  a kind 
of  soft  leather,  perhaps  prepared  by  means  of 
alum ; cf . alumen,  alum : see  alum.]  A species 
of  leather-stone,  soft,  pliable,  and  not  lami- 
nated. 

alutaceous  (al-u-ta'shius),  a.  [<LL.  alutacius, 
<.h.  aluta:  see' aluta.]  Having  the  quality  or 
color  of  tawed  leather;  leathery,  as  the  leaves 
of  Prunus  Lauro-Cerasus. 
alutationt  (al-fi-ta/shon),  n.  [<  L.  aluta,  soft 
leather  (see  aluta),  + -ation.]  The  tanning  or 
dressing  of  leather. 

alva  marina  (al'va  ma-ri'na).  [An  error  for  L. 
ulva  marina,  sea-sedge : ulva,  sedge,  perhaps  con- 
nected with  acl-ol-escere,  grow  (see  adolescent ) ; 
marina,  fem.  of  marinus,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
sea : see  marine.]  Sea-sedge : an  article  of  com- 
merce. consisting  of  dried  grass-wrack  ( Zostera 
marina ),  used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  etc. 
alvearium  (al-ve-a/ri-um),  n. ; pi.  alvearia  (-a). 
[L-]  Same  as  alveary . 
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alveary  (al've-a-ri),  n. ; pi.  alvearies  (-riz). 
[<  L.  alvearium a beehive,  prop,  any  bulging 
vessel,  < alveus , a hollow  vessel,  a beehive,  etc. : 
see  alveus.']  1.  A beehive,  or  something  re- 
sembling a beehive. — 2f.  The  meatus  externus, 
or  external  canal,  of  the  ear.  See  ear . 
alveated  (al've-a-ted),  a.  [<  L.  alveatus, 
hollowed  out  like  a trough  or  tray,  < alveus , a 
trough,  tray,  a beehive:  see  alveus , and  cf. 
alveary.]  Formed  or  vaulted  like  a beehive, 
alvei,  n.  Plural  of  alveus. 
alveolar  (al-ve'6-lar  or  al've-o-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
* alveolus,  a small  hollow  or  cavity,  a tray,  trough, 
basin,  dim.  of  alveus:  see  alveus.]  Containing 
or  pertaining  to  a socket,  cell,  or  pit.  An  equiv- 
alent form  is  alveolary Alveolar  arch,  the  arch 

formed  by  the  alveolar  border  of  either  the  upper  or  the 
lower  jaw. — Alveolar  artery,  (a)  Inferior,  the  inferior 
dental,  a branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  supply- 
ing the  lower  jaw.  (b)  Superior,  a branch  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery  supplying  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
adjacent  structures.—  Alveolar  border,  the  border  of 
either  jaw  containing  the  tooth-sockets  (alveoli). — Alveo- 
lar cancer,  either  alveolar  carcinoma  or  alveolar  sarcoma. 
— Alveolar  carcinoma,  a name  sometimes  applied  to 
colloid  carcinoma  (cancer)  in  which  the  colloid  infiltration 
has  rendered  the  alveolar  structure  very  evident  to  the 
naked  eye. — Alveolar  ectasia.  See  emphysema. — Alve- 
olar forceps,  forceps,  of  various  shapes,  for  removing 
parts  of  the  alveolar  process,  or  fragments  of  roots  under 
the  alveolar  ridge. — Alveolar  index.  See  craniometry. 
—Alveolar  membrane,  the  dental  periosteum.— Alve- 
olar nerves,  the  dental  branches  of  the  maxillary  nerves. 
—Alveolar  passages,  the  passages  into  which  the  respi- 
ratory bronchial  tubes  enlarge.  They  are  thickly  set  with 
air-cells  (alveoli),  and  give  off  and  terminate  in  the  in- 
fundibula or  air-sacs. — Alveolar  point,  the  point  at  the 
edge  of  the  upper  jaw  between  the  middle  incisors. — Alve- 
olar processes,  the  processes  of  the  maxillary  bones 
containing  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. — Alveolar  sarcoma, 
a sarcoma  (cancer)  in  which  the  cells  approach  in  charac- 
ter epithelial  cells,  and  are  gathered  in  groups  separated 
by  connective  tissue. — Alveolar  vein,  a vein  accompany- 
ing an  alveolar  artery. 

alveolariform  (al-ve-o-lar'i-form),  a.  [<  NL. 
alveolaris  (<  alveolus,  a cell  in  a honeycomb: 
see  alveolus)  + L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the 
form  of  the  cells  of  a honeycomb.  V.  E.  D. 
alveolary  (al-ve'o-la-ri  or  al've-o-la-ri),  a. 
Same  as  alveolar. 

alveolate  (al-ve'o-lat  or  al've-o-lat),  a.  [<  L. 
alveolatus,  hollowed  out  like  a.  little  tray,  < al- 
veolus: see  alveolus.]  Same  as  alveolated. 
alveolated  (abve'o-la-ted  or  al've-o-la-ted),  a. 
[As  alveolate  + -ed2.]  Deeply  pitted  so  as  to 
resemble  a honeycomb;  having  angular  cavi- 
ties (alveoli)  separated  by  thin  partitions,  as 
the  receptacle  of  some  compound  flowers. 

The  fibrous  Btroma  is  not  so  much  alveolated  as  inter- 
spersed  with  small  fusiform  cell-nests. 

Ziegler,  Pathol.  Anat.  (trans.),  i.  § 173. 

alveolation  (al-ve-o-la'shqn),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  having  sockets  or  pits  ; a struc- 
ture resembling  that  of  the  honeycomb.  See 
cut  under  ruminant. 

The  alveolation  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  370. 

alveole  (al've-ol),  n.  Same  as  alveolus. 
alveoli,  n.  Plural  of  alveolus. 
alveoliform  (al-ve'o-li-form  or  al-ve-ol'i-f6rm), 
a.  [<  L.  alveolus  H-  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  an  alveolus,  or  a small  cell  or  socket. 
Alveolina  (al-ve-o-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  alveolus 
(see  alveolus)  -(■  ’-*««.]  The  typical  genus  of 
foraminifers  ofthesubfamilyA7reo7i)i*nfl:.  E’Or- 
higny,  1826. 

Alveolininse  (al-ve//o-li-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Alveolina  + - inai .]  A subfamily  of  imperforate 
foraminifers,  family  Miliolidai,  having  the  test 
globular,  elliptical,  or  fusiform,  the  chamber- 
lets  of  which  in  the  recent  species  are  often 
subdivided. 

alveolite  (al-ve'o-lit),  n.  [<  NL.  Alveolites.]  A 
fossil  polyp  of  the  genus  Alveolites. 

Alveolites  (al-ve-o-li'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  alveo- 
lus, a small  cavity,  + -ites : see  -ite2.]  A genus 
of  fossil  coral,  from  Silurian  and  Devonian 
strata.  Founded  by  Lamarck  in  1806. 
alveolocondylean  (al-ve^o-lo-kon-dil'e-an),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  alveolus  and  condyle. 
—Alveolocondylean  plane.  See  craniometry. 

alveolodental  (al-ve//o-16-den'tal),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  teeth  and  their  sockets.— Alveo- 
lodental canal,  the  canal  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
jaw,  through  which  pass  the  dental  vessels  and  nerves. 

alveolosubnasal  (al-ve//o-lo-suh-na'zal),  a.  In 
craniom.,  pertaining  to  the  alveolar  "and  sub- 
nasal points  of  the  skull. — Alveolosubnasal  prog- 
nathism, the  prognathism  measured  by  the  angle  be- 
tween the  line  joining  the  alveolar  and  subnasal  points 
and  the  alveolocondylean  plane.  See  these  terms  and 
^ craniometry . 

alveolus  (al-ve'o-lus),  n. ; pi.  alveoli  (-li).  [NL. 
application  of  L.  alveolus,  a small  hollow  or 
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cavity,  dim.  of  alveus,  a tray,  trough,  basin : see 
alveus.]  In  general,  any  little  cell,  pit,  cavity, 
fossa,  or  socket,  as  one  of  the  cells  of  a honey- 
comb, etc.  Also  called  alveole. 

Although  these  organs  [of  the  torpedo  and  other  electric 
fishes]  ditfer  greatly  from  one  another  in  position,  . . . 
they  all  agree  in  being  composed  of  alveoli  of  various  forms, 
which  are  bounded  by  connective  tissue,  and  filled  with 
a jelly-like  substance. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  500. 
Specifically,  in  zodl. : (a)  The  socket  of  a tooth ; the  pit  in 
a jaw-bone  in  which  a tooth  is  inserted. 

Each  alveolus  serves  as  the  socket  of  a long  tooth,  some- 
what like  the  incisor  of  a rodent. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invqrt.,  p.  492. 
(6)  An  air-cell ; one  of  the  compartments,  about  one  hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  line  the  infundibula 
and  alveolar  passages  of  the  lungs,  (c)  One  of  the  pits  or 
compartments  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  second 
stomach  of  a ruminant;  a cell  of  “honeycomb”  tripe. 
See  cut  under  ruminant.  ( d ) A certain  vacant  space  in 
the  sarcode  of  a radiolarian,  either  within  or  without  the 
capsule.  Pascoe.  (e)  A cell  or  pit  in  certain  fossils,  as  in 
an  alveolite.  (f)  One  of  the  ultimate  follicles  of  a race- 
mose gland.  See  acinus , 2 (&).  ( g ) One  of  the  five  hollow 
cuneate  calcareous  dentigerous  pieces  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  complex  dentary  apparatus  or  oral 
skeleton  of  a sea-urchin.  See  lantern  of  Aristotle  (under 
lantern),  and  cuts  under  clypeastrid  and  Echinoidea. 
Alveopora  (al-ve-o-po'ra),  n.  [NL.,<  L.  alveus, 
belly,  + poms,  a pore :"  see  alveus  and  pore.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Alveoporince. 
Alveoporinffi  (al-ve-o-po-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Alveopora  + -mice.]  A subfamily  of  perforate 
madreporarian  corals,  of  the  family  Poritidce, 
typified  by  the  genus  Alveopora.  See  Poritidce. 
alveus  (al've-us),  n. ; pi.  alvei  (-i).  [L.,  a hollow 
vessel,  basket,  trough,  hold  of  a vessel,  beehive, 
bath-tub,  channel  of  a river,  etc.,  < alvus,  the 
belly,  the  stomach,  bowels,  womb,  etc.]  In 
anat. : ( a ) A tube  or  canal  through  which  some 
fluid  flows ; especially,  the  larger  part  of  such 
a tube,  as  the  duct  conveying  the  chyle  to  the 
subclavian  vein.  Specifically — (1)  The  utricle 
of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  (2) 
The  combined  utricle  and  saccule  of  the  ear  as 
seen  in  birds.  (6)  The  superficial  ventricular 
layer  of  medullary  substance  in  the  brain  Gover- 
ning the  hippocampus  major, 
alvine  (al'vin,  -vin),  a.  [=  F.  alvin,  < L.  alvus, 
the  belly.]  Belonging  to  the  belly  or  intestines ; 
relating  to  or  consisting  of  intestinal  excre- 
ments.— Alvine  concretion,  a calculus  formed  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines. —Alvine  dej  ections,  alvine  evac- 
uations, discharges  from  the  bowels ; feces.  [The  word 
is  now  scarcely  used,  except  in  these  or  similar  phrases.) 

alway  (&l'wa),  adv.  [<  ME.  alway,  alwaye,  alle- 
waye,  at  wey,  alle  wey,  al  wei,  earlier  alne  wet,  < 
AS.  ealne  eveg,  sometimes  contr.  to  ealneg,  all 
the  time,  lit.  all  the  way : ealne,  aec.  of  cal,  eall, 
all;  weg,  acc.  of  weg,  way.  Now  superseded 
by  always,  q.  v.  Cf.  algate,  and  It.  tutta  via  = 
Sp.  todas  vias,  always;  from  L.  tota,  fem.  of 
totus,  all,  and  via,  way.]  Same  as  always : now 
only  used  poetically. 

Mephibosheth  . . . shall  eat  bread  alway  at  my  table. 

2 Sam.  ix.  10. 

Hard  by  a poplar  shook  alway. 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 

alway3  (al'waz),  adv.  [<  ME.  alwayes,  alwaies, 
alleweyes,  alle  wet's,  alles  wets,  an  adverbial  gen., 
appar.  orig.  distrib.,  as  distinguished  from  the 
comprehensive  aec.  form,  hut  the  distinction 
was  soon  lost:  see  alway.]  1.  All  the  time; 
throughout  all  time ; uninterruptedly ; continu- 
ally; perpetually;  ever:  as,  God  is  always  the 
same. 

Ev’n  in  heaven  his  [Mammon’s]  looks  and  thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent.  Milton , P.  L.,  i.  681. 

Once  a poet,  always  a poet.  0.  IV.  Holmes , Emerson,  xv. 
2.  Every  time ; at  all  recurring  times ; as  often 
as  occasion  arises : as,  he  always  comes  home 
on  Saturday. 

You  always  end  ere  you  begin.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  4. 
Alydidse  (a-lid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Alydus  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  Coreidee,  typified  by  the 
genus  Alydus,  containing  insects  of  moderately 
narrow  form,  with  a somewhat  conical  head 
contracted  behind  the  eyes,  the  last  antennal 
joint  enlarged,  and  the  hind  femora  spinous 
and  thickened  toward  the  end.  Species  of  such 
genera  as  Alydus , Tollius , anil  Megalotomus  are  numer- 
ous in  most  parts  of  America.  Also  written  Alydina.  See 
Coreidce. 

Alydus  (al'i-dus),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  het- 
eropterous  insects,  of  the  family  Coreidw,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Alydidee. 
alynedt,  p.  a.  [ME.  (occurs  once),  < L.  allinere, 
adlinere,  besmear,  < ad,  to,  + linere,  smear : see 
liniment.]  Anointed. 

Alysia  (a-lis'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aXuotf,  a chain, 
prob.  for  *aXvai'c,  < a/torof,  continuous,  unbroken, 


Alysia 
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< a-  pnv.  + AurcSf,  verbal  adj.  of  Xveiv,  loose.]  amacratic  (am-a-krat'ik),  a.  [Prop,  hama 
1.  Agenusof  hymenopterousinsects, belonging  — ' r<-  " " ' ’ ■ ■ — . . 

to  the  series  Pupivora  or  Heteropkaga,  and  to  the 
family  Braconiclce  (the  Ichneumones  adsc/iti).  The 
species,  as  A.  manducator,  are  parasitic  in  the 
larvaa  of  other  insects. — 2.  A genus  of  scopeline 
fishes. — .3.  A genus  of  lepidopterous  insects. 

alysin  (al'izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  alvopig,  anguish, 
disquiet,  esp.  of  sick  persons,  < albeiv  or  dAveiv, 
wander  in  mind,  be  ill  at  ease,  distraught,  weary, 

= L.  alu-cinari,  wander  in  mind : see  hallucina- 
tion.] In  pathol.,  restlessness  or  disquiet  ex- 
hibited by  a sick  person. 

alysson  (a-lis'on),  n.  [L. : see  Alyssum.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Alyssum.  Also  spelled  atison, 
alisson. 

Alyssum  (a-lis'um),  n.  [NL.  alyssum,  L.  alys- 
son  (Pliny),  < Gr.  aXvaaov,  a plant  used  to  check 
hiccup ; referred  to  Iv&iv,  to  hiccup,  or  other- 
wise to  neut.  of  aevanor,  curing  (canine)  mad- 
ness, < a-  priv.  + hvooa,  madness.]  1.  A genus 
of  plants  of  the  family  Brassicacece.  They  are 
annuals  or  perennials  with  yellow  or  cream-colored 
flowers,  numbering  about  100  species,  natives  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region  and  central  Europe.  Several  of  them, 
especially  A.  saxatile , the  rock-alyssum  or  gold-dust, 
which  appears  in  early  spring,  are  employed  for  decorat- 
ing rock  work. 


cratic,  < Gr.  aga,'  together  (akin  to  E.  same),  + 
sparoc,  power,  akin  to  E.  hard.]  Same  as  ama- 
sthenic.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

amadavat  (amta-da-vat'),  n.  [An  E.  Ind.  . , --  ~~r 

name,  appearing  in  various  other  forms,  ama-  Joken_ of  yleldlI1g » surrender. 

davad,  amadwvad  (sometimes  Latinized  as  ama-  (a-mast  ),  adv.  [=  E.  almost,  dial. 

■! — j — \ — j — . - j ■ - - ..amost. J Almost.  [Scotch.] 


amalgamate 

[In  such  use  the  imperative  of  the  verb  would  easily  be 
confused  with  the  imperative  phrase  or  adverb  amain  ■ 
hence,  to  let  go  or  strike  amain.  See  amaini.) 

3.  To  lower ; abate. 

II.  intrans.  To  lower  the  topsail  or  one’s 


davadwa),  avadavat,  and  sometimes  amandabal. 

Orig.  brought  to  Europe  from  Amadabad  in 
Guzerat.  Cf.  Amadina,  amandava.]  A small 
conirostral  granivorous  finch-like  bird,  of  the 
order  Passeres,  suborder  Oscines,  family  Plocei- 
dc 8,  subfamily  Spermestinw;  the  Estrilda  aman- 
dava, a native  of  India,  and  one  of  the  common- 
est exotic  cage-birds.  It  is  imported  into  Europe  and 
the  United  States  in  large  numbers,  and  is  sometimes  called 
strawberry-finch  by  the  dealers.  It  lorms  the  type  of  one 
of  the  numerous  subgenera  or  sections  of  the  large  genus 
Estrilda , which  contains  species  of  small  size  and  gener- 
ally brilliant  or  varied  colors,  belonging  to  the  same  family 
as  the  weavers  and  whidah-birds.  It  is  about  5 inches 

long,  with  a coral-red  beak,  and  redrand-black  plumage  - . - . „ — — , , ... 

rr^hpearlyWhite-  otherfOTmsai'e«“‘2“»>»t“‘'l  Arnalfitan  (a-mal'fi-tan),  a.  [<  ML.  Amalfita- 

nus,  < Amalfi,  in  Italy.]  Pertaining  to  Amalfi, 


amaldar  (am'al-dar),  n.  [<  Hind.  Pers.  amal- 
ddr,  a manager,  agent,  governor  of  a district, 
collector  of  revenue,  < Ar.  'amal,  work,  busi- 
ness, affairs,  collection  of  revenue,  etc.,  + Pers. 
dar,  (in  comp.)  one  who  holds,  possesses,  man- 
ages, etc.]  In  India,  a governor  of  a province 
under  the  Mohammedan  rule.  Also  written 
amildar. 

Tippu  had  been  a merchant  as  well  as  a prince ; and 
during  his  reign  he  filled  his  warehouses  with  a vast  va- 
riety of  goods,  which  the  Amildars,  or  governors  of  prov- 
inces, were  expected  to  sell  to  the  richer  inhabitants  at 
prices  far  in  excess  of  their  real  value. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  India,  p.  413. 


amadelphous  (am-a-del'fus),  a.  [Prop.  *hama- 
delphous,  < Gr.  ap'd,  together,  4-  a6ehj>6;,  bro- 
ther : see  -adelphia.]  Living  in  society  or  in 
flocks  ; gregarious.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

[NL.,  < amad(avat) 


2.  [1.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus.  The  sweet  Ainadina  (am-a-di'na),  n. 
alyssum  is  Lobularia  maritima.  See  * Lobular  ia. 

Alytes  (al'i-tez),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr.  oMr?f, 
a police  officer  at  the  Olympic  games ; more 
p_rob.<  Gr.  al vroy,  continuous,  unbroken,  inallu- 

stirvn  -t.h a olioin  of  nr.0.0  4-1-.^  ~ : . 


a seaport  town  of  Italy.  Also  spelled  Amalphi- 
tan — Arnalfitan  code  (MX.  tabula  Amalfitana),  the 
oldest  existing  code  of  maritime  law,  compiled  about  the 
time  of  the  first  crusade  by  the  authorities  of  Amalfi,  which 
.....  v—  ~ ...  L..  ...,  . city  then  possessed  considerable  commerce  and  maritime 

+ -»»«•]  A genus  of "small  conirostral  birds,  of  , ,,  . r. 

the  family  Ploceidw,  subfamily  Spermestince.  It  (a-mal  gam),  ».  [<  ME.  amalgame, 

ins»ioBm0nir.nD^n.-f  »,i.  , i.~ — 1 Ti ■ malgam  (also  as  M to . ) , ( OP.  amalgams , mod.  F. 


includes  many  species  of  Asia,  Africa,  etc.  The  species  are 
mostly  of  bright  or  variegated  colors,  having  thick  conical 
bills  adapted  to  their  granivorous  habits.  Some  are  com- 


sion  to  the  chain  of  eggs  the  frog  carries  about  mon  ca8e-birds  and  fine  songsters. 

amadou  (am'a-do),  n.  [F .,  (.  amadouer,  coax, 
cajole,  a word  of  disputed  origin;  perhaps  < 
Dan.  made,  feed  (=  Icel.  and  Sw.  mata,  feed), 
(.mad,  food,  = Sw.  mat  = Icel.  matr  = T&.  meat, 
food.  Cf.  L.  esca,  (1)  food,  (2)  bait,  in  ML.  also 
(3)  tinder,  > It.  esca,  in  same  senses,  = Sp.  yesca, 
tinder,  fuel,  incitement,  = OF.  eche,  esche,  mod. 
F.  eclat,  aiche,  bait ; It.  adescare,  bait,  allure,  en- 
tice, inveigle.  Cf.  also  the  E.  phrase  to  coax  a 
fire (thatdoesnotburnreadily).]  Asoftspongy 
substance,  consisting  of  the  more  solid  portion 
of  a fungus  ( Polyporus  fomentarius  and  other 
species  found  growing  on  forest-trees),  steeped 
in  a solution,  of  saltpeter.  Amadou  lias  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  surgery  as  a styptic,  and  in  the  form 
of  punk  it  is  used  as  a port-fire  (which  see).  Also  called 
black-match,  pyrotechnical  sponge,  and  German  tinder. 

amaduvacle  (amta-do-vad'),  n.  Same  as  ama- 
davat. P.  L.  Scldter. 

(cf.  aXmiq,  a chain) : see  Alysia.]  A genus  of  amafroset,  n.  [<  OF.  amafrose  (Cotgrave)  for 
anurous  amphibians,  or  tailless  batraehians,  amavrose  for  amaurose,  < NL.  amaurosis,  q.  v.] 
of  the  family Discoglossidce,  sometimes  made  the  An  old  form  of  amaurosis.  Sylvester;  Bailey. 
type  of  a family  Alytidce.  A.  obstetricans  is  the  amah  (am'a),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,<Pg.  ama,  a nurse. 

In  the  dialects  of  southern  India,  Telugu,  etc., 


nurse-frog  or  accoucheur-toad  of  Europe. 

In  Alytes  obstetricans,  the  female  lays  a chain  of  eggs, 
which  the  male  twines  round  his  thighs  until  the  young 
leave  the  eggs.  Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  195. 

alytid  (al'i-tid),  n.  One  of  the  Alytidce. 

Alytidae  (a-lit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [ML.,  < Alytes  + 

4dm.]  An  artificial  family  of  salient  amphi- 
bians, characterized  by  Giinther  as  “ Banina 
with  webbed  toes,  with  the  processes  of  sacral 
vertebras  dilated,  and  with  parotoids.”  it  con- 
tains genera  of  JHscoglossidae  (Alytes),  Pelobatidce  (Scaphi- 
opus),  and  Cystignathidce  ( Heleioporus ). 

am  (am).  _ The  first  person  singular,  present  amain1  (a-man') 
tense,  indicative  mood  of  the  verb  to  be.  See  be.  — "-1  — — 

am-.  See  ambi-.  ; 

A.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  several  Latin  phrases  full  speed ; hastily, 
in  common  use : (a)  Of  artium  magister,  Master 
of  Arts.  M.  A.,  which  represents  the  English 
rendering,  is  now  more  usual  in  England,  but  in 
a purely  Latin  idiom  the  form  A.  M.  is  still  pre- 
ferable. (6)  Of  anno  mundi,  in  the  year  of  the 
world : used  in  some  systems  of  chronology,  (c) 

Of  ante  meridiem,  before  noon : as,  the  party  will 
start  at  10  A.  M.  (also  written  A.  M.  or  a.  m.). 

Frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  morning 
or  forenoon : as,  I arrived  here  this  A.  M.  (pro- 
nounced a em),  that  is,  this  morning  orforenoon. 
ama  (a'ma),  n.  [L.,  more  correctly  hama,  < 

Gr.  agri,  a water-bucket,  a pail,  > aam,  q.  v.] 

In  the  early  Christian  church,  a large  vessel  in 
which  w ine  for  the  eueharist  was  mixed  before 
consecration,  and  kept  when  consecrated  until 
poured  into  the  smaller  vessels  for  service  at  the 
altar  or  for  removal.  See  ampulla,  2,  and  cruet. 

These  iimas  were  of  precious  metal  in  the  wealthier 
enurenes,  and  of  baser  material  in  others.  No  specimen 
is  known  to  exist.  Also  written  hama. 

amabilityt  (am-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  amabilite 
(OF.  amablete),'(  L.  "amabilita{t-)s,  < amabilis, 
lovely,  lovable,  < amare,  love : see  amor.  A diff. 
word,  etymologically,  from  amiability,  q.  v.] 

Lovableness ; amiability. 

No  rules  can  make  amability.  Jer.  Taylor. 


amma  means  ‘mother,’  and  is  affixed  to  the 

names  of  women  in  general,  as 

term  of  address:  see  amma.]  1.  Anurse^  espe- 
cially, a wet-nurse. — 2.  A lady’s-maid;  a maid- 
servant. [A  word  in  general  use  among  Euro- 
peans in  India  and  the  East.] 

If  [a  man  setting  up  housekeeping  is]  married,  an  Amah 
or  female  servant  is  required  in  addition  [to  the  servants 
already  enumerated],  while  an  establishment  including  a 
number  of  children  requires  at  least  two  more. 

W.  F.  Mayers,  Treaty  Ports  of  China  and  Japan,  p.  24. 

— ain1  (a-man'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  + 

mainl,  force : see  maiiA.]  With  force,  strength, 


amalgame  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  amalgama  = ML.  amal- 
gama,  sometimes  algamala,  supposed  to  be  a 
perversion  (perhaps  through  Ar.,  with  Ar.  art. 
al)  of  L.  malagma,  ( Gr.  parayua,  an  emollient, 
poultice,  any  soft  mass,  < gal aacretv,  soften,  < 
galattdg,  soft,  akin  to  L.  mollis,  soft : see  moll, 
mollify,  emollient,  etc.]  1.  A compound  of 
mercury  or  quicksilver  with  another  metal; 
any  metallic  alloy  of  which  mercury  forms  an 
essential  constituent  part.  Amalgams  are  used  for 
a Sr.eat  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  cold-tinning,  water- 
gildmg,  and  water-silvering,  for  coating  the  zinc  plates  of 
a battery,  and  for  the  protection  of  metals  from  oxidation. 
A native  amalgam  of  mercury  and  silver  is  found  in  iso- 
metric  crystals  in  the  mines  of  Obermoschel  in  Bavaria,  and 
in  Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden,  Cliili,  etc. 

2.  Figuratively,  a mixture  or  compound  of  dif- 
ferent things — Amalgam  gliding,  a method  of  gild- 
ing m which  tlie  metal  to  be  coated  is  first  cleaned,  then 
rubbed  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  covered 
with  a film  of  an  amalgam  of  1 part  of  gold  with  8 parts 
of  mercury.  Heat  volatilizes  the  mercury  and  leaves  the 
gold  adhering  to  the  surface.— Amalgam'  retort,  an  iron 
retort  having  a convex  lid,  luted  at  the  edges,  and  held 
by  a key  or  wedge  pressed  between  its  crown  and  the 
bail.— Amalgam  silvering,  a process  similar  to  that  of 
amalgam  gilding  (which  see),  in  which  is  used  an  amal- 
gam of  1 part  of  silver  with  8 parts  of  mercury.— Amal- 
gam varnish,  an  amalgam  consisting  of  1 part  of  mer- 
cury,  1 of  bismuth,  and  4 of  tin,  mixed  with  white  of  eggs 
or  with  varnish. 


uixeu  xo  me 

a respectful  (a-mal  gam),  v.  [XME.  awalgattien ; 

nurse:  espe-  i.rom  noim-]  I.  trams.  To  mix,  as  metals, 
by  amalgamation ; amalgamate. 

. Some  three  ounces  . . . of  Gold,  t’  amalgame  with  some 
six  of  Mercury.  B.  Jonson , Alchemist  (1640),  ii.  3. 

II.  intrans . To  become  amalgamated. 
Quicksilver  easily  amalgams  with  metals. 

Boyle , Works,  I.  633. 

amalgama  (a-mal'ga-ma),  n.  [ML. : see  amal- 
gam, n.~\  Same  as  amalgam . 

They  have  divided  this  their  amalgama  into  a number 
of  . . . republics.  Burlce,  Bev.  in  France. 


7 ^ M.iuivivv,  ouiongu  JLL,  v/i  . . . 1 epuunto.  Jl'UT/Ll 

OTviotanee;  violentty;  furiously;  suddenly;  at  amalgamable  (a-mal'ga-ma-bl), 


[He]  comes  on  amain , speed  in  his  look. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1304. 

The  soul  strives  amain  to  live  and  work  through  all 
things.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

Smote  amain  the  hollow  oak-tree. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xvii. 
To  let  go  or  strike  amain  ( naut .),  to  let  fall  or  lower 
quickly  or  suddenly : hut  see  amain*. 

amain2t  (a-man'),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
amayne,  ameyne,  < OF.  amener,  mod.  F.  amener, 
bring  to,  conduct,  induce  ; naut.,  haul:  amener 
les  voiles,  strike  sail,  amener  pavilion,  or  simply 
amener,  strike  flag,  surrender;  < a-  (<  L.  ad,  to) 
+ mener,  lead,  conduct,  < LL.  minare,  drive,  L. 
deponent  minari,  threaten,  menace : see  menace. 
Ct.  amenable.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lead;  conduct; 
manage. 

That  his  maj  esty  may  have  the  armyning  of  the  matters. 
Quoted  in  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.,  II.  418.  (N.  E.  D.) 


To  lower  (a  sail),  especially  the  topsail. 


2. 

He  called  to  us  to  amaine  our  sailes,  which  we  could 
not  well  doe.  R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  to  South  Sea. 

. When  you  let  anything  downe  into  the  Howie,  lowering 
it  by  degrees,  they  say,  Amaine;  and  being  downe,  Strike. 
. . . When  you  would  lower  a yard  so  fast  as  you  can, 
they  call  Amaine. 

Smith,  Seaman’s  Gram.,  vii.  33,  ix.  40.  (N.  E.  D.) 


_ _ J ~./7  a.  [<  amal- 

gam + - able .]  Capable  of  amalgamating  or 
of  being  amalgamated. 

Silver  modified  by  distilled  water  is  brought  back  again 
to  the  amalgamable  state  by  contact  for  a short  time  with 
rain  or  spring  water.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  802. 

amalgamate  (a-mal'ga-mat),  V. ; pret.  and  pp. 
amalgamated , ppr.  amalgamating,  [<  ML. 
amalgamatus , pp.  of  amalgamare , < amalgama , 
amalgam:  see  amalgam , w.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
mix  or  alloy  (a  metal)  with  quicksilver.  'See 
amalgamation.  The  zinc  plates  used  in  the  voltaie 
battery  are  always  amalgamated  by  immersing  them  in 
mercury,  for  by  this  means  a surface  of  pure  zinc  is  in 
effect  obtained,  and,  when  the  circuit  is  open,  the  waste 
caused  by  the  local  currents  or  local  action  (due  to  im- 
purities in  the  zinc)  is  prevented. 

2.  In  general,  to  mix  so  as  to  make  a com- 
pound; blend;  unite;  combine. 

Ingratitude  is  indeed  their  four  cardinal  virtues  com- 
pacted and  amalgamated  into  one.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  intellectual  state  of 
Europe,  at  the  present  day,  were  all  nations  and  tribes 
amalgamated  into  one  vast  empire,  speaking  the  same 
tongue?  Everett,  Orations,  p.  33. 

Amalgamated  societies  or  companies,  two  or  more 
societies  or  joint-stock  companies  united  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  common  interests  under  one  general  manage- 
ment. 

IL  intrans.  1.  To  form  an  amalgam;  blend 
with  another  metal,  as  quicksilver.  Hence— 


amalgamate 

2.  To  combine,  unite,  or  coalesce,  generally: 
as,  two  organs  or  parts  amalgamate  as  the  re- 
sult of  growth. 

amalgamate  (a-mal'ga-mat),  a.  [<  ML.  amal- 
gamatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  United  or  amal- 
gamated. 

amalgamation,  (a-mal-ga-ma'shon),  n.  [<  amal- 
gamate, r.]  1.  rrhe  act  or  operation  of  com- 

pounding mercury  with  another  metal.  Specift- 
cally,  a process  by  which  the  precious  metals  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  rock  through  which  they  are  distributed 
in  fine  particles,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  affinity  for 
quicksilver.  This  is  done  by  pulverizing  the  rock  and 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  that  metal,  by  the  aid  of  suit- 
able machinery.  The  amalgam  thus  produced  is  after- 
ward retorted,  the  quicksilver  being  distilled  off  and  the 
precious  metal  left  behind. 

2.  The  mixing  or  blending  of  different  things, 
especially  of  races ; the  result  of  such  mixing  or 
blending;  interfusion,  as  of  diverse  elements. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  amalgamation  of 
the  races  was  all  but  complete.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

3.  Consolidation ; specifically,  the  union  of  two 
or  more  incorporated  societies  or  joint-stock 
companies  into  one  concern  or  under  one  gen- 
eral direction. 

amalgamative  (a-mal'ga-ma-tiv),  a.  [<  amal- 
gamate + -ive.]  1'ending  to  amalgamate ; char- 
acterized by  a tendency  to  amalgamate, 
amalgamatizet  (a-mal'ga-ma-tiz),  v.  t.  [<  ML. 
amalgama(t-)  + -he.]  To  amalgamate.  Bacon. 
amalgamator  (a-mal'ga-ma-tor),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  amalgamates ; one  who  performs 
or  promotes  any  process  of  amalgamation.  Spe- 
cifically— (a)  One  who  is  in  favor  of  or  takes  part  in  amal- 
gamating or  combining  two  or  more  business  concerns. 
(6)  In  amalgamating  operations,  a machine  used  to  bring 
the  powdered  ore  into  close  contact  with  the  mercury. 

amalgamet,  n.  and  v.  A former  spelling  of 
amalgam. 

amalgamist  (a-mal'ga-mist),  n.  [<  amalgam  + 
-ist.]  One  skilled  in  amalgamating  ores;  an 
amalgamator. 

A most  famous  mining  expert,  chemist,  and  amalgamist. 
J.  A.  Robinson,  in  Hamilton's  Mex.  Handbook,  p.  65. 

amalgamizet  (a-mal'ga-miz),  v.  t.  [<  amalgam 
+ -ize.]  To  amalgamate. 

Amalphitan,  a.  See  Amalfitan. 
amaltas  (a-mal'tas),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  common 
name  in  India  of  the  tree  Cassia  Fistula,  which 
is  in  general  cultivation  there  for  ornament  and 
shade.  See  cut  under  Cassia. 

Amaltheidse  (am-al-the'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Amaltheus  + -idee.]  A family  of  tetrabranchi- 
ate  cephalopods,  typified  by  the  genus  Amal- 
theus. The  species  are  extinct,  and  flourished 
during  the  Mesozoic  epoch. 

Amaltheus  (a-mal'the-us),  n.  [NL.]  A genus 
of  cephalopods,  typical  of  the  family  Amalthe- 
idce. 

aman  (am'an),  n.  [Name  in  Aleppo.]  A blue 
cotton  cloth  imported  from  tho  Levant,  made 
chiefly  at  Aleppo,  Asiatic  Turkey. 
amandH  (a-mand'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  amandare,  send 
forth  or  away,  remove,  < d for  ah,  off,  + mandare, 
order:  see  mandate.]  To  send  off;  dismiss. 

A court  of  equity  which  would  rather  amand  the  plain- 
tiff to  his  remedy  at  common  law. 

Wythe , Decisions,  p.  86.  (N.  E.  D.) 

amand2  (a-mand'),  n.  [So.,  < F.  amende,  a 
fine:  see  amende.]  In  Scots  law,  a fine  or  pen- 
alty; formerly  also  a sum  required  from  the  de- 
fender in  a suit  as  a security  against  delay  or 
evasion. 

amandava  (a-man'da-va),  n.  [NL.,  < amadavat, 
q.  v.]  In  ornith.,  the  specific  name  of  the 
amadavat,  Fringilla  amandava  (Linnmus),  now 
Estrilda  amandava,  used  by  Bonaparte  in  1850 
as  a generic  name  of  that  section  of  the  genus 
of  which  the  amadavat  is  the  type, 
amandin  (am'an-din),  n . [<  F.  amande,  al- 

mond (see  almond),  + -in-.]  1 . An  albuminous 
substance  contained  in  sweet  almonds. — 2.  A 
kind  of  paste  or  cold  cream  for  chapped  hands, 
prepared  from  almonds.  In  this  sense  also 
spelled  amandine. 

amang  (a-mang'),  prep.  Among.  [Scotch  and 
north.  Eng.  dial.] 

amanitin  (a-man'i-tin),  «.  [<  Gr.  agavirat,  pi., 

a sort,  of  fungi,  + -in2.]  An  organic  base  or 
alkaloid,  one  of  the  poisonous  principles  of 
certain  mushrooms,  as  Amanita  muscaria  and 
its  varieties. 

amanuensis  (a-man-u-en'sis),  n. ; pi.  amanuen- 
ses (-sez).  [L.  amanuensis  (<  a matvu  + -ensis: 

see  -ese),  taking  the  place  of  a manu  servus,  a 
secretary : a for  ah,  from,  of,  often  used,  as  here, 
in  designations  of  office ; manu,  abl.  of  manus, 
hand  (see  manual );  ssrvus,  servant  (see  serf, 
I.  7 
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servant).]  A person  whose  employment  is  to 
write  what  another  dictates,  or  to  copy  what 
has  been  written  by  another. 

I had  not  that  happy  leisure ; no  amanuensis,  no  assist- 
ants. Burton,  Anat.  ot  Mel.  (To  the  Reader). 

Arnara  (am'a-ra),  n.  [NL.,  fern.  (cf.  Amarus, 
m. , a genus  of  hemipterous  insects),  said  to  be  < 
Gr.  a-  priv.  + y/  *gap,  redupl.  gapgaipeiv,  shine.] 


Ground-beetle  ( Arnara  obesa). 

a,  larva  ; d,  under  side  of  one  of  the  middle  joints ; e,  the  head  be- 
neath ; /,  leg ; £■,  anal  cerci  and  proleg  from  side  ; b,  pupa ; c,  beetle  * 
h , h,  natural  sizes. 

A genus  of  Carabidce , or  ground-beetles,  of  the 
subfamily  Harpalince,  more  readily  distin- 
guished by  their  general  appearance  than  by 
conspicuous  structural  characters.  A vast  num- 
ber of  species,  mainly  of  the  arctic  and  temperate  zones, 
constitute  this  genus.  They  are  all  of  medium  size,  more 
or  less  oblong-oval  in  form,  and  mostly  bronze-colored, 
rarely  brown  or  black  with  a greenish  tinge.  They  are  to 
be  found  under  moss,  stones,  clods,  etc.  In  the  imago 
state  they  are  partly  herbivorous,  while  their  larva;  are 
strictly  carnivorous,  those  of  A.  obesa  feeding  on  locusts’ 
eggs. 

amaracus  (a-mar'a-kus),  n.  [L.,  also  amara- 
cum  (>ME.  amarac),  < Gr.  dimpanor,  also  agapa- 
kov,  a certain  plant.  The  Greek  species  was  prob. 
a bulbous  plant ; the  foreign,  called  Persian  or 
Egyptian,  answers  to  marjoram.]  Marjoram. 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire, 

Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel, 

Lotos  and  lilies.  Tennyson , CEnone. 

amarant  (am'a-rant),  n.  See  amaranth. 

AmarantaceaE!  (am/a-ran-ta'se-e),  n. pi.  [NL., 
fern.  pi.  of  amarantaeeus : see’  amarantaceous.] 
A family  of  apetalous  herbaceous  weedy 
plants,  with  inconspicuous,  mostly  scarious- 
bracted,  flowers.  They  are  of  little  or  no  value,  though 
some  species  are  cultivated  on  account  of  the  bright-col- 
ored  bracts  of  the  densely  clustered  blooms,  chiefly  of  the 
genera  Amarantus,  Gomphrena,  Iresine,  and  Alternan- 
thera.  Also  written  Amaranthacece. 

amarantaceous  (anFa-ran-ta'shius),  a.  [<  NL. 
amarantaeeus,  < L.  amarantus:  see  amaranth 
and  -aceous.]  In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Amarantacece.  Also  written  amaranthaceous. 

In  1856  Dunker  described  . . . four  species  from  Blank  - 
enburg  . . . which  he  believed  to  belong  to  . . . the 
Polygonaceie.  Zenker  had  divined  that  they  might  be 
amarantaceous. 

^ L.  F.  Ward,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXVII.  294. 

amaranth  (am'a-ranth),  n.  [More  correctly 
amarant,  < ME.  dmaraunt,  < L.  amarantus  (often 
written  amaranthus,  simulating  Gr.  avdoq,  a 
flower),  < Gr.  agapav to;,  - amarant,  prop,  an 
adj.,  unfading,  < a-  priv.  + gapa'muv,  wither, 
fade,  akin  to  L.  mori,  Skt.  y/  mar,  die : see  mor- 
tal. Cf.  amhrosia  and  amrita.  The  flower  is  so 
called  because  when  picked  it  does  not  wither.] 

1 . An  imaginary  flower  supposed  never  to  fade : 
used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

Immortal  amarant , a flower  which  once 

In  Paradise  fast  by  the  tree  of  life 

Began  to  bloom ; but  soon,  for  man’s  offence, 

To  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  353. 

2.  (a)  A plant  of  the  genus  Amarantus  (which 
see).  (6)  The  globe-amaranth,  Gomphrena 
globosa,  of  the  same  family. — 3.  A name 
given  to  mixtures  of  coloring  matters  of  which 
the  chief  constituent  is  magenta  (which  see). 

Amaranthaceag  (am^a-ran-tha'se-e),  n.  pi. 
Same  as  Amarantacece  " 


Amaryllis 

amaranthaceous  (am  'a  - ran  - tha ' shius),  a. 
Same  as  amarantaceous.  " 
amaranth-feathers  (am'a-ranth-fe’fn/,erz),  n. 
A name  given  to  Humea  eiegans,  an  Australian 
composite  plant,  with  drooping  panicles  of 
small  reddish  flowers.  It  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated. 

amaranthine  (am-a-ran'thin),  a.  [More  cor- 
rectly amarantine,  K Gr.  dtiapdvrivor,  ( agapavror, 
amaranth:  see  amaranth.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  amaranth ; consisting  of,  containing,  or 
resembling  amaranth. 

Those  happy  souls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  Asphodel, 

Or  Amaranthine  bow’rs. 

Pope , St.  Cecilia's  Hay,  1.  76. 

2.  Never-fading,  like  the  amaranth  of  the  poets ; 
imperishable. 

The  only  amaranthine  flow’r  on  earth 
Is  virtue ; til’  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii. 

3.  Of  a purplish  color. 

Also  written  amarantine. 

amaranthoid  (am-a-ran'thoid),  a.  [<  amaran  th 
+ -oid.]  Resembling  or  allied  to  the  amaranth. 
Amaranthus  (am-a-ran'thus),  n.  See  Ama- 
rantus. 

amarantine  (am-a-ran'tin),  a.  See  amaranthine. 
Amarantus  (am-a-ran'tus),  n.  [L. : see  ama- 
ranth.] A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Anui- 
rantacece,  including  several  long-cultivated  gar- 
den-plants, as  the  cockscomb  (A.  cristatus ), 
prince’s-feather  (A.  hypochondriacus),  love-lies- 
bleeding  (A.  caudatus),  etc.  Several  dwarf 
forms  of  A.  melanchoUcus,  with  variegated  or 
distinctly  colored  leaves,  are  favorite  bedding- 
plants.  Also  written  Amaranthus. 
amargoso-bark  (a-mar-go'so-bark),  n.  [<  Sp. 
amargoso,  bitter  (<  amargo,  bitter,  < L.  amarus, 
bitter),  + hark-.]  The  bark  of  the  goatbush, 
Castela  Nicholsom,  a simarubaceous  shrub  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  valley  in  Texas  and  of  north- 
ern Mexico.  It  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  by  the 
Mexicans  as  an  astringent,  a tonic,  and  a febrifuge.  The 
plant  is  stiff  and  thorny,  and  is  an  excellent  hedge-plant, 
amarin  (am'a-rin),  n.  [<  L.  amarus,  bitter,  + 
-in2.]  An  organic  base,  C2xH1?N2,  isomeric 
with  hydrobenzamide,  from  which  it  is,  pre- 
pared. It  exerts  a poisonous  effect  on  animals, 
and  forms  salts  with  acids, 
amaritudet  (a-mar'i-tud),  n.  [<  L.  amaritudo, 
bitterness,  < amarus,  bitter.]  Bitterness. 

What  amaritude  or  acrimony  is  deprehended  in  choler, 
it  acquires  from  a commixture  of  melancholy,  or  external 
malign  bodies.  Harvey , Consumption. 

amaryllid  (am-a-ril'id),  n.  In  hot.,  one  of  the 
Amaryllidacece.  " 

Amaryllidacess  (am-a-ril-i-da ' se-e),  n,  pi. 
[NL.,  < Amaryllis  (-id-)  + -dcece'.]  A fam- 

ily of  monocotyledonous  plants,  resembling 
the  Liliacece,  but  having  an  inferior  ovary,  it 
includes  many  well-known  ornamental  plants,  the  amaryl- 
lis, narcissus  (with  the  daffodil  and  jonquil),  snowdrop 
IGalanthus),  pancratium,  agave,  etc.  The  bulbs  of  some 
are  poisonous,  especially  those  of  Hemanthus  toxicarivs 
and  some  allied  species,  in  the  juice  of  which  the  Hotten- 
tots are  said  to  dip  their  arrow-heads.  The  bulbs  of  Nar- 
cissus poeticus  and  some  other  species  are  emetic.  Species 
of  agave  are  valuable  as  fiber-plants. 

amaryllidaceous  (am-a-ril-i-da'shius),  a.  [< 
Amaryllis  (-id-)  + -aceous.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Amaryllidacece. 

amaryllideous  (am-a-ril'i-de-us),  a.  [<  amaryl- 
lid + -eous,  < L.  -eus.]  Relating  to  or  having 
the  nature  of  an  amaryllid,  or  a plant  of  the 
family  Amaryllidacece ; amaryllidaceous. 
Amaryllis  (am-a-ril'is),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Amaryl- 
lis, name  of  a shepherdess  in  Virgil,  < Gr. 

’A gapvkUq,  the  same 
in  Theocritus,  prob. 
(with  fern.  dim.  term.) 
< agapvacuv,  sparkle, 
twinkle,  glance,  as 
the  eye,  > agapvyl/,  a 
sparkling,  twinkling, 
glancing.]  1.  A ge- 
nus of  bulbous  plants, 
of  the  family  Ama- 
ryllidacece, with  large, 
bright-colored,  lily- 
shaped flowers  upon 
a stout  scape.  The 
belladonna  lily,  A.  Bella- 
donna, from  southern  Af- 
rica, now  regarded  as  the 
only  species,  is  well  known 
and  has  long  been  in  cultivation.  Many  species  onee 
placed  in  this  genus  are  now  referred  to  other  genera,  those 
of  the  old  world  to  Crinum,  Lycoris , Brunsoigia,  Imhofia, 
etc.,  the  American  to  Atamosco  and  Sprekelia. 

2.  [f.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. — 3.  In  sodl., 
a genus  of  crustaceans. 


Belladonna  Lily 
( Amaryllis  Belladonna ). 


amass 

amass  (a-mas'),  ».  t.  [<  F.  amasser,  < ML. 
amassare,  < L.  ad,  to,  + massa,  mass,  heap,  > F. 
masse,  > E.  mass'*,  q.  v.]  To  collect  into  a mass 
or  heap ; bring  together  a great  amount,  quan- 
tity, or  number  of:  as,  to  amass  a fortune. 

In  his  youth  Comte  was  an  insatiable  reader,  and  be- 
fore he  began  the  work  of  constructing  the  Positive  Phi- 
losophy he  had  amassed  vast  stores  of  learning  in  almost 
every  department  of  knowledge. 

J.  Fiske,  Cos.  Phil.,  1. 136. 

amasst  (a-mas'),  «.  [<  OF.  amasse,  F.  amas; 
from  the'  verb.]  An  assemblage,  a heap,  or 
an  accumulation. 

This  pillar  is  nothing  in  effect  but  a medley  or  an  amasse 
of  all  the  precedent  ornaments.  Wotton,  Heliquise,  p.  25. 

amassable  (a-mas'a-bl),  a.  [<  amass  + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  amassed, 
amasser  (a-mas'er),  n.  One  -who  amasses  or 
accumulates. 

amassette  (am-a-set'),  n.  [F.  (dim.  form),  < 
amasser,  amass,  collect:  see  amass,  ».]  An  in- 
strument, usually  of  horn,  like  a palette-knife 
or  spatula,  with  which  in  the  preparation  of 
pigments  the  colors  used  in  painting  are  col- 
lected and  scraped  together  on  the  stone  during 
the  process  of  grinding  them  with  the  muller. 
Also  written  amazette. 

amassment  (a-mas'ment),  n.  The  act  of  amass- 
ing; a heap  collected a great  quantity  or  num- 
ber brought  together ; an  accumulation. 

An  amassment  of  imaginary  conceptions. 

Glanville,  Seep.  Sci.,  xiii. 

Amasta  (a-mas'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
amastus,  < Gr.  apaorog,  without  breasts,  < a- 
priv.  + paardg,  breast.]  Nippleless  mammals : 
a term  applied  to  the  monotremes  or  cloacal 
oviparous  mammals,  which,  though  provided 
with  mammary  glands,  have  no  nipples, 
amasthenic  (am-as-then'ik),  a.  [Prop.  *hama- 
sthenic,  < Gr.  apa,' together,  + odevog,  strength.] 
Uniting  the  chemical  rays  of  light  in  a focus  : 
said  of  a lens.  Also  amacratic. 
amateH  (a-mat'),  v.  t.  [<  a-  (expletive)  + 
mate 1,  v.]  To  accompany;  entertain  as  a com- 
panion ; be  a fellow  or  mate  to. 

A lovely  bevy  of  faire  Ladies  sate, 

Courted  of  many  a jolly  Paramoure, 

The  which  them  did  in  modest  wise  amate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  34. 

amate2t  (a-mat'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  amaten,  < OF. 
amatir,  daunt,  subdue,  enfeeble,  etc.  (=  It.  am- 
mattire),  < a-  (L.  ad,  to)  + matir,  mater  (in  same 
senses  as  amatir),  > E.  mate,  enfeeble:  see 
mate2.]  To  terrify;  perplex;  daunt;  subdue. 
Upon  the  wall  the  Pagans  old  and  young 
Stood  hush’d  and  still,  amated  and  amaz'd. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  xi.  12. 
My  lord,  hath  love  amated  him  whose  thoughts 
Have  ever  been  lieroical  and  brave? 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 
amaterialistic  (a-ma-te"ri-a-lis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
a-  priv.  («-18)  + materialistic.]  Opposed  to 
materialism,  or  to  materialistic  philosophy. 

It  is  intensely  amaterialistic  for  us  to  speak  of  the  ta- 
ble (that  is,  of  any  table)  as  if  it  had  some  objective  exist- 
ence, independent  of  a cognizing  mind. 

J.  Fiske,  in  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  33. 
amateur  (am'a-tur  or  am-a-tur',  often  as  F., 
the  word  being  of  recent  introduction — about 
1784  — am-a-ter'),  n.  and  a.  [F.,  = Pr.  amatour 
= Sp.  Pg.  amador  = It.  amatore,  a lover,  an 
amateur,  < L.  amatorem,  acc.  of  amator,  lover, 
< amare,  pp.  amatus,  love : see  amor.]  I.  n. 

1.  One  who  admires ; an  admirer;  a lover. 

She  remained  an  impassioned  amateur  of  musical  ge- 
nius in  others.  Howells,  A Modern  Instance. 

2.  One  who  has  an  especial  love  for  any  art, 
study,  or  pursuit,  but  does  not  practise  it. — 3. 
Most  commonly,  one  who  cultivates  any  study 
or  art  from  taste  or  attachment,  without  pur- 
suing it  professionally  or  with  a view  to  gain : 
often  used  of  one  who  pursues  a study  or  an  art 
in  a desultory,  unskilful,  or  non-professional 
way. — 4.  Specifically,  in  sporting  and  athletics, 
an  athlete  who  has  never  competed  in  a match 
open  to  all  comers,  or  for  a stake,  or  for  public 
money,  or  for  gate-money,  or  under  a false 
name,  or  with  a professional  for  a prize ; nor 
sold  a prize;  nor  taught  or  pursued  athletic 
exercises  as  a meaiA  of  support. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character 
of  an  amateur : as,  amateur  work ; an  amateur 
pianist. 

amateurish  (am-a-tur'ish  or  am-a-ter'ish),  a. 
[<  amateur  + -is/A.]  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  an  amateur;  having  the  faults  or 
deficiencies  of  an  amateur  or  a non-profes- 
sional. 

A condescending,  amateurish,  way. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend. 
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They  said  it  [a  book]  was  amateurish,  that  it  was  in  a 
falsetto  key.  The  Century,  XXVI.  285. 

amateurishness  (am-a-tur'-  or  am-a-ter'ish- 
nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  amateurish, 
amateurism  (am'a-tur-izm  or  am-a-ter'izm), 
n.  [<  amateur  + -ism.]  The  practice  of  any 
art,  occupation,  game,  etc.,  as  a pastime  or  an 
accomplishment,  and  not  as  a profession ; the 
quality  of  being  an  amateur, 
amateurship  (am'a-tur-  or  am-a-ter'ship),  n. 
[<  amateur  + - ship .]  The  character  or  position 
of  an  amateur. 

Wearied  with  the  frigid  pleasures  (so  he  called  them)  of 
mere  amateurship.  De  Quincey,  Murder  as  a Fine  Art. 

amatito  (am-a-te'to),  n.  [Prop.  *amatita,  < It. 
amatita,  lead  or  chalk  for  pencils,  prop,  hema- 
tite, < L.  hccmatites,  hematite : see  hematite.] 
A pigment  of  a deep-red  color  prepared  from 
hematite,  and  formerly  much  used  in  fresco- 
painting.  Audsley. 

amative  (am'a-tiv),  a.  [=  It.  amativo,  < L.  as 
if  *amativus,  ’<(  amare,  pp.  amatus,  love : see 
amor  ] Full  of  love;  amorous;  amatory;  dis- 
posed or  disposing  to  love, 
amativeness  (am'a-tiv-nes),  n.  The  propen- 
sity to  love,  or  to  the  gratification  of  the  sex- 
ual passions.  The  term  is  used  by  phrenologists  to 
designate  the  supposed  localization  of  this  propensity  in 
the  hind  part  of  the  brain.  See  cut  under  phrenology. 
amatorial  (am-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  amatorius 
(see  amatory)  +'  -al.]  Df  or  pertaining  to  love 
or  lovers ; amatory : as,  amatorial  verses. 

Tales  of  love  and  chivalry,  amatorial  sonnets. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry. 

A small  quantity  of  passion,  dexterously  -meted  out, 
may  he  ample  to  inspire  an  amatorial  poet. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  356. 
Amatorial  muscles,  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  eye  : so 
called  from  their  fancied  importance  in  ogling. 

amatorially  (am-a-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  an  ama- 
torial manner ; by  way  of  love, 
amatorian  (am-a-to'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
love;  amatorial.  [Rare.] 

Horace’s  lusory  or  amatorian  odes. 

Johnson,  Lives  of  Poets  (Edmund  Smith). 

amatorio  (a-ma-to'ri-o),  n. ; pi.  amatorii  (-e). 
[It.,  < L.  amatorius:  see  amatory.]  A deco- 
rated vase,  dish,  bowl,  or  plate,  intended  or 
suitable  for  a love-gift ; specifically,  a piece  of 
majolica  painted  with  the  portrait  of  a lady 
and  bearing  a complimentary  inscription, 
amatorioust  (am-a-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  amato- 
rius : see  amatory  '.’]  Pertaining  to  love. 

The  vain,  amatorious  poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  “ Ar- 
cadia.” Milton , Eikonoklastes. 

amatory  (am'a-to-ri),  a.  [<L.  amatorius,  per- 
taining to  love  or  a lover,  < amator,  a lover : see 
amateur.  Cf.  amorous.]  Pertaining  to,  pro- 
ducing, or  supposed  to  produce  love;  expres- 
sive of  love;  amatorial:  as,  amatory  poems. 

She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 
With  interest.  Byron , Don  Juan,  ix.  62. 

^ = Syn.  See  amorous. 

amaurosis  (am-a-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apav- 
ptoaig,  < apavpdg,  dim,  dark,  < a-  intensive  + pavpoe, 
dark.]  A partial  or  total  loss  of  sight  inde- 
pendent of  any  discoverable  lesion  in  the  eye 
itself:  formerly  and  still  sometimes  called  gut- 
ta  serena;  by  Milton  “a  drop  serene,”  P.  L., 
+iii.  25. 

amaurotic  (am-a-rot'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  amaurosis, 
amausite  (a-ma'sit),  n.  Same  asj oetrosilex. 
amayt  (arms'),  v.  t.  and  i.  [<  ME.  amayen,  < 
OF.  amaier,  amaer,  forms  parallel  to  the  usual 
OF.  esmaier,  esmaer= Pr.  esmaiar— It.  smagare, 
< L.  ex,  out  (here  privative),  + ML.  *magare,  < 
OHG.  magan,  have  power,  = E.  may,  v.  Cf. 
dismay.]  To  dismay;  confound;  be  dismayed. 
Whereof  he  dradde  and  was  amayed. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant. 
Counsayllen  the  of  that  thou  art  amayed, 

Chaucer , Troilus,  i.  648. 

amaze  (a-maz'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  amazed,  ppr. 
amazing \ [<  ME.  amasen,  found  only  in  pp. 

amased,  A§.  amasian  (in  pp.  cunasod ),  < a-, 
E.  a-1,+*masian,  confuse,  perplex,  ME.  masen , 
>E.  maze,  q.  v.]  I.  trans . 1.  To  confound  with 
fear,  sudden  surprise,  or  wonder ; confuse ; 
perplex. 

They  shall  be  afraid ; . . . they  shall  be  amazed  one  at 
another.  Isa.  xiii.  8. 

Let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled, 

Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

Till  the  great  plover’s  human  whistle  amazed 
Her  heart,  and  glancing  round  the  waste  she  fear’d 
In  every  wavering  brake  an  ambuscade. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
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2.  To  strike  with  astonishment,  surprise,  or 
wonder ; astonish ; surprise : as,  you  amaze  me ; 

I was  amazed  to  find  him  there. 

The  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  buildings  erected 
by  the  sovereigns  of  Hindostan  amazed  even  travellers 
who  had  seen  St.  Peter’s.  Macaulay , Lord  Clive. 

Then  down  into  the  vale  he  gazed, 

And  held  his  breath,  as  if  amazed 
By  all  its  wondrous  loveliness. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  104. 
= Syn.  Surprise,  Astonish,  etc.  (see  surprise ) ; to  confound , 
stagger,  stupefy,  dumfound. 

n.t  intrans.  To  wonder;  be  amazed. 

Madam, amaze  not;  see  his  majesty 
Return’d  with  glory  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Peele,  Edward  I.,  i.  1. 
Amaze  not,  man  of  God,  if  in  the  spirit 
Thou’rt  brought  from  Jewry  unto  Nineveh. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Look.  Glass  for  L.  and  E.,  p.  119. 

amaze  (a-maz'),  n.  [(amaze,  v.~\  Astonish- 
ment ; confusion ; perplexity  arising  from  fear, 
surprise,  or  wonder ; amazement : used  chiefly 
in  poetry. 

Now  of  my  own  accord  such  other  trial 

I mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength,  yet  greater, 

As  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  behold. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1645. 

It  fills  me  with  amaze 

To  see  thee,  Porphyro ! Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes, 
amazedly  (a-ma'zed-li),  adv.  With  amaze- 
ment ; in  a manner  that  indicates  astonishment 
or  bewilderment. 

I speak  amazedly ; and  it  becomes 

My  marvel,  and  my  message.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 

amazedness  (a-ma'zed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  amazed  or  confounded  with  fear,  sur- 
prise, or  wonder;  astonishment;  great  won- 
der. 

After  a little  amazedness ^we  were  all  commanded  out 
of  the  chamber.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  2. 

amazefulf  (a-maz'ful),  a.  Full  of  amazement; 
calculated  to  produce  amazement. 

Thy  just  armes 
Shine  with  amazefull  terror. 

Marston,  Sophonisba,  i.  1. 

amazement  (a-maz'ment),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  amazed ; astonishment ; confusion  or  per- 
plexity from  a sudden  impression  of  surprise, 
or  surprise  mingled  with  alarm. 

They  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  that 
which  had  happened  unto  him.  Acts  iii.  10. 

His  words  impression  left 
Of  much  amazement  to  the  infernal  crew. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  107. 

2f.  Infatuation;  madness.  Webster. 
amazette  (am-a-zet'),  n.  Same  as  amassette. 
Amazilia  (am-a-zil'i-a),  ».  [NL.,  < amazili, 

applied  by  the  Frencfi  ornithologist  Lesson  in 
1826  to  a species  of  humming-bird,  and  in  1832, 
in  pi.,  to  a group  of  humming-birds.  Other 
NL.  forms  are  amazilius,  amazilicus,  amazillis, 
amazillia,  amizilis  (a  mere  misprint),  dim.  ama- 
zicula,  amaziliculus : all  being  names  of  hum- 
ming-birds. The  name  amazili  is  prob.  of  S. 
Amer.  origin,  perhaps  connected  with  the  name 
of  the  Amazon  river;  cf.  amazon2,  2.]  A genus 
of  humming-birds,  of  the  family  Trochilidce,  em- 
bracing about  24  species,  of  large  size,  found 
from  the  Mexican  border  of  the  United  States 
to  Peru,  and  mostly  of  green  and  chestnut 
coloration.  The  bill  is  about 
as  long  as  the  head,  nearly 
straight,  and  broad,  with  lancet- 
shaped  tip ; the  nostrils  are  ex- 
posed and  scaled;  the  wings 
are  long  and  pointed ; the  tail  is 
even  or  slightly  forked ; and  the 
tarsi  are  feathered.  The  two 
species  found  in  the  United 
States  are  A.  fuscocaudata  and 
A.  cervinivcntris.  See  cut  under 
humming-bird. 

amazingly  (a-ma'zing-li), 
adv.  In  an  amazing  man. 
ner  or  degree;  in  a man- 
ner to  excite  astonish- 
ment, or  to  perplex,  con- 
found, or  terrify ; wonder- 
fully; exceedingly. 

If  we  arise  to  the  world  of 
spirits,  our  knowledge  of  them 
must  he  amazingly  imperfect. 

Watts,  Logic. 

Amazon1  (am'a-zon),  ». 

[ME.  Amazones,  "Amyso- 
nes,  pi. ; < L.  Amazon,  < 

Gr.  ’Apa^av,  a foreign  name 
of  unknown  meaning ; ac- 
cording to  Greek  writers, 

< a-  priv.,  without,  + pa(,6g,  a breast;  a popu- 
lar etymology,  accompanied  by,  and  doubtless 


Statue  in  the  Vatican,  per- 
haps a copy  of  the  type  of 
Phidias. 
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originating,  the  statement  that  the  right  breast 
was  removed  in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  bow  and  javelin.]  1.  In 
Gr.  legend,  one  of  a race  of  women  who  dwelt 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Cau- 
casus mountains.  They  formed  a state  from  which 
men  were  excluded,  devoted  themselves  to  war  and  hunt- 
ing, and  were  often  in  conflict  with  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  age.  The  Amazons  and  their  contests  were  a fa- 
vorite theme  in  Grecian  art  and  story. 

2.  [cap.  or  l.  c.]  A warlike  or  masculine  wo- 
man ; hence,  a quarrelsome  woman ; a virago. 

Him  [Abbd  LeKvre],  for  want  of  a better,  they  suspend 
there : in  the  pale  morning  light : over  the  top  of  all 
Paris,  which  swims  in  one’s  failing  eyes  : — a horrible  end ! 
Nay,  the  rope  broke,  as  French  ropes  often  did;  or  else 
an  amazon  cut  it.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  vii.  5. 

amazon2  (am'a-zon),  n.  [<  NL.  Amazona,  a 
genus  of  birds so  called  from  the  great  river 
Amazon,  Pg.  Rio  das  Amazonas,  Sp.  Rio  do  las 
Amazonas,  F.  le  Jleuve  des  Amazones,  G.  der 
Amazonenfluss,  etc.,  lit.  the  river  of  the  Ama- 
zons, in  allusion  to  the  supposed  female  war- 
riors said  to  have  been  seen  on  its  banks  by  the 
Spaniards.]  1.  A general  book-name  of  any 
South  American  parrot  of  the  genus  Chrysotis, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  species.  P.  L. 
Sclater. — 2.  A name  of  sundry  humming-birds: 
as,  the  royal  amazon,  Bellatrix  regina. 
Amazon-ant  (am'a-zon-ant),  n.  The  Formica 
rufescens,  a species  of  ant  which  robs  the  nests 
of  other  species,  carrying  off  the  neuters  when 
in  the  larva  or  pupa  stage  to  its  own  nests, 
where  they  are  brought  up  along  with  its  own 
larvce  b^  neuters  stolen  before. 

Amazonian1  (am-a-zo'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Amazo- 
nius,  < Gr.  Ayat^dveioQ,  ’A/za^dviog,  < Aga^ttv,  Ama- 
zon.] 1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an  Ama- 
zon: in  the  following  extract,  beardless. 

Our  then  dictator, 

Whom  with  all  praise  I point  at,  saw  him  fight. 

When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 

The  bristled  lips  before  him.  Shak.,  Cor.,  it  2. 

2.  Bold;  of  masculine  manners;  warlike;  quar- 
relsome : applied  to  women. 

How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 

Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates ! 
it  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

Amazonian3  (am-a-zo'ni-an),  a.  [=  Pg.  Sp. 
Amazoniano  or  Amazonio ; <C  Amazon,  the  river; 
in  form  like  Amazonian*-.]  Belonging  to  the 
river  Amazon,  in  South  America,  or  to  the 
country  lying  on  that  river — Amazonian  stone, 
or  Amazon  stone,  a beautiful  green  feldspar  found  in 
rolled  masses  near  the  Amazon  river;  also  found  in  Si- 
beria, Colorado,  etc.  It  belongs  to  the  species  microclin 
(which  see). 

amb-.  See  ambi-. 

ambage  (am'baj),  n.;  pi.  ambages  (am'ba-jez, 

or,  as  Latin,  am-ba'jez).  [<  ME.  ambages,  < OF. 
ambages,  ambagis,  < L.  ambages  (usually  plur.), 
a going  aroimd,  circumlocution,  ambiguity,  < 
ambi-,  around  (see  ambi-),  + agere,  drive,  move: 
see  agent.  Cf.  ambiguous.  In  mod.  use  the 

pi.  is  often  treated  as  mere  L.]  A winding  or 
roundabout  way;  hence  — ( a ) Circumlocution; 
equivocation;  obscurity  or  ambiguity  of  speech. 

With  ambages, 

That  is  to  seyn,  with  dowble  wordes  slye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  896. 
They  gave  those  complex  ideas  names,  that  they  might 
the  more  easily  record  and  discourse  of  things  they  were 
daily  conversant  in,  without  long  ambages  and  circumlo- 
cution. ’ Locke. 

Lay  by  these  ambages ; what  seeks  the  Moor? 

Lust's  Dominion,  iii.  4. 

(b)  Circuitous  or  devious  ways ; secret  acts. 

The  other  cost  me  so  many  strains,  and  traps,  and  am- 
bages to  introduce.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub. 

ambaginous  (am-baj'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  arnbago 
{-agin-),  with  same  sense  and  origin  as  ambages  : 
see  ambage.']  Same  as  ambagious. 
ambagious  (am-ba'jus),  a.  [<  L.  ambagiosus,  < 
ambages : see  ambage  and  -ous.]  1 . Circumlocu- 
tory; tedious.— 2.  Winding;  devious.  [Bare.] 
ambagitory  (am-baj'i-to-ri),  a.  [Irreg.  < am- 
bage + -it-ory.]  Circumlocutory;  roundabout; 
ambagious.  [Bare.] 

Partaking  of  what  scholars  call  the  periphrastic  and  am- 
bagitory. Scott,  Waverley,  xxiv. 

amban  (am'ban),  ».  [Manchu;  lit.,  governor.] 
The  title  of  the  representatives  of  China  in 
Mongolia,  Turkistan,  and  Tibet. 

In  the  time  of  the  Chinese,  before  Yakub  Beg’s  sway, 
Yangi  Shahr  held  a garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  amban  or  governor. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  8. 

ambaree,  n.  See  ambari. 
ambaii  (am-ba'ri),  n.  [Also  written  ambarie, 
ambaree,  repr.  Hind,  ambdri,  also  amdri  = Pers. 
"amari,  < Ar.  "amdri;  cf.  'amdra,  an  edifice,  < 
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"amara,  build,  cultivate.]  In  India,  a covered 
howdah.  Yule  and  Burnell. 
ambarvalia  (am-bar-va'li-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut. 
pi.  of  ambarvalis,  that  goes  around  the  fields, 

< ambi-,  around,  + arvum,  a cultivated  field.] 
In  Rom.  antiq.,  a festival  of  which  the  object 
was  to  invoke  the  favor  of  the  gods  toward  the 
fertility  of  the  fields.  It  was  celebrated  in  May  by 
the  farmers  individually,  and  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  of 
a pig,  a sheep,  and  a bull,  which  were  first  led  around  the 
growing  crops,  and  in  ceremonial  dancing  and  singing.  It 
was  distinct  from  the  rites  solemnized  at  the  same  time 
by  the  priests  called  the  Arval  Brothers. 

ambary  (am-ba'ri),  n.  [Mahr.  ambdri.]  An 
East  Indian  plant,  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  See 
Hibiscus. 

ambash  (am'bash),  n.  [Appar.  native  name.] 
The  pith-tree  of  the  Nile,  JEschynomene  Elaphro- 
xylon,  a leguminous  tree  with  very  light  wood, 
ambassadet  (am-ba-sacl'),  n.  [Also  embassade; 

< F.  ambassade:  see  ambassador ,i and  embassy.] 
An  embassy. 

When  you  disgrac’d  me  in  my  ambassade, 

Then  I degraded  you  from  being  king. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  3. 

ambassador,  embassador  (am-,  em-bas'a-dor), 
n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ambassadour,  enibassa- 
dour,  etc.,  < ME.  ambassadour,  ambassatour, 
ambassator,  ambaxadour,  etc.,  embassadour, 
etc.,  the  forms  being  very  numerous,  varying 
initially  am-,  em-,  im-,  en-,  in-,  and  finally  -ador, 
-adour,  -ator,  -atour,  -Hour,  -etore,  etc. ; < OF. 
ambassadeur,  also  ambaxadeur,  and  embassadeur 
(mod.  F.  ambassadeur),  < OSp.  ambaxador,  mod. 
Sp.  embajador  = Pg.  embaixador=  It.  ambascia- 
tore,  -dore  = Pr.  ambassador  = OF.  ambasseur, 
ambascor,  ambaxeur,  < ML.  *ambactiator,  am- 
baxiator,  ambasciator,  ambassiator,  ambasiator, 
ambaciator,  ambassator,  ambasator,  ambasitor, 
etc.,  an  ambassador,  < *ambactiare,  ambasciare, 
etc.,  go  on  a mission:  see  further  under  em- 
bassy.] 1.  A diplomatic  agent  of  the  highest 
rank,  employed  to  represent  officially  one  prince 
or  state  at  the  court  or  to  the  government  of 
another.  Diplomatic  agents  are  divided  into  three  gen- 
eral  classes:  (1)  ambassadors,  legates,  and  nuncios ; (2)  en- 
voys and  ministers  plenipotentiary  (including  ministers 
resident)-,  (3)  charges  d'affaires.  Ambassadors  represent 
the  person  of  their  sovereigns,  as  well  as  the  state  from 
which  they  come,  and  are  entitled  to  ask  an  audience  at 
any  time  with  the  chief  of  the  state  to  which  they  are  ac- 
credited ; to  rank  next  to  the  blood  royal ; to  exemption 
from  local  jurisdiction  for  themselves  and  their  house- 
holds ; to  exemption  from  imposts  and  duties,  immunity 
of  person,  free  exercise  of  religious  worship,  etc.  The 
United  States  sends  and  receives  no  ambassadors  in  this 
sense  of  the  term,  but  only  ministers  of  the  second  rank, 
who  are  often  popularly  called  ambassadors.  The  nuncios 
of  the  pope  who  are  not  cardinals,  and  the  legati  a latere 
and  de  latere , cardinals  in  rank,  represent  the  papal  see 
in  its  ecclesiastical  capacity  mainly,  and  bear  the  rank  of 
ambassadors.  Envoys,  ministers,  and  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary are  held  to  represent,  not  the  person  of  the  sov- 
ereign, but  the  state  from  which  they  are  sent,  and  they  ' 
are  accredited  to  the  sovereign  of  the  state  to  which  they 
are  sent.  This  is  the  ordinary  class  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives between  less  important  states,  or  between 
greater  and  spialler  states.  Ministers  resident  accredited 
to  the  sovereign  enjoy  a rank  similar  to  that  of  envoys. 
Charges  d’affaires  are  resident  agents  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  are  provided  with  credentials  to  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  with  which  officer  at  the  present  day, 
however,  both  ambassadors  and  ministers  have  to  deal  al- 
most exclusively  in  their  official  relations.  See  minister. 
Hence  — 2.  In  general,  any  diplomatic  agent 
of  high  rank ; an  agent  or  a representative  of 
another  on  any  mission. — 3.  A thing  sent  as 
expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  sender. 

We  have  receiv’d  your  letters,  full  of  love ; 

Your  favours,  the  cmbassadoi's  of  love. 

Shale.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 
[The  spelling  embassador  is  less  common,  though  embassy, 
and  not  ambassy,  is  now  always  written.]— Ambassadors’ 
Act,  an  English  statute  of  1708  (7  Anne,  c.  12,  ss.  3-6),  sug- 
gested by  an  attempted  arrest  of  the  Russian  ambassador. 

It  declares  that  any  process  against  foreign  ambassadors 
or  ministers,  or  their  goods  and  chattels,  shall  be  alto- 
gether void.  The  act  is,  however,  only  declaratory  of  a 
principle  that  lias  always  existed  in  international  law. 

ambassadorial  (am-bas-a-do'fi-al),  a.  [<  am- 
bassador; = F.  ambassadorial.’]  "Of  or  belong- 
ing to  an  ambassador.  Also  written  embassa- 
dorial. 

The  foreign  affairs  were  conducted  by  a separate  de- 
partment, called  the  ambassadorial  office.  Brougham. 

ambassadorship  (am -bas' a- dor -ship),  n.  [< 
ambassador  + -ship.]  The  office  of  ambassador. 

Ilis  occupation  of  the  ambassadorship  has  widened  and 
deepened  and  heightened  its  meaning. 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  April  9,  1885. 

ambassadress  (am-bas'a-dres),  n.  [<  ambassa- 
dor + -ess  ; with  obsolete  parallel  forms  ambas- 
sadrice , ambassatrice,  after  F.  ambassadrice,  and 
ambassadrix , ambassatrix,  after  ML.  ambassia- 
trix,  NL.  ambassatrix,  fern,  of  ambassiator.]  1. 
The  wife  of  an  ambassador. — 2.  A female  am- 
bassador. 
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Well,  my  ambassadress,  -vvhat  must  we  treat  of? 

Come  you  to  menace  War,  and  proud  Defiance? 

Rowe,  Fair  Penitent,  i. 

Also  written  embassadress. 
ambassadryt,  n.  [Also  embassadry,  ME.  am- 
bassadrie,  etc. : see  ambassador  and  -ry.]  Same 
as  embassy. 

ambassaget  (am'ba-saj),  n.  [Also  embassage; 
a modification  of  ambassade,  embassade,  with 
suffix  -age  for  -ade.]  Same  as  embassy. 
ambassiatet,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  and  ME.  also 
ambassate,  ambasset,  embasset,  etc.,  < ML.  am- 
bassiata,  ambasiata,  ambasciata,  ambassata,  etc., 
whence  the  doublet  ambassade,  q.  v.]  1.  The 

business  of  an  ambassador. — 2.  An  embassy. 
— 3.  An  ambassador.  N.  E.  I). 

Ambassidse  (am-bas'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Am- 
bassis  + -idee.]  A family  of  percoid  fishes : sy- 
nonymous with  Bogodidai. 

Ambassis  (am-bas'is),  n.  [NL.,  erroneously 
for  Ambasis , < Gr.  au.iamc,  poet,  contr.  form  of 
avdfiatj/r,  ascent : see  anabasis.]  A genus  of 
percoid  fishes,  giving  name  to  the  family  Am- 
bassklce. 

ambassyt,  n.  An  old  form  of  embassy. 
ambe  (am'be),  n.  [<Ionic  Gr.  ayj-ir/  — Or.  ayfluv, 
ridge,  a slight  elevation,  akin  to  oytpaUg,  navel, 
boss:  see  omphalic.]  1.  In  anat.,  a superficial 
eminence  on  a bone.— 2.  In  surg.,  an  old  and 
now  obsolete  mechanical  contrivance  for  re- 
ducing dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Hippocrates. 

Also  written  ambi. 

amber1t  (am'ber),  n.  [Not  used  in  ME.  except 
in  ML.  form  arnbra;  < AS.  amber,  ambar,  ambur, 
ombar,  ombor,  orig.  with  a long  vowel,  amber, 
(1)  a vessel  (with  one  handle  ?),  a pail,  bucket, 
pitcher,  um;  (2)  a liquid  measure;  (3)  a dry 
measure  of  four  bushels  (=  OS.  embar,  ember, 
emmar  = OD.  eemer,  D.  emitter  = OHG.  einbar, 
einpar,  eimbar,  eimpar,  MUG.  einber,  cimber,  G. 
eimer,  a pail,  a bucket — orig.  a vessel  with  one 
handle  ?) ; as  if  < an  (=  OS.  en  = D.  een  = G.  cin, 
< OHG.  ein),  one,  + -her,  < be/ran,  E.  bear 1 ; ef. 
OHG.  zwibar,  zubar,  MHG.  zuber,  zober,  G.  zu- 
ber,  a tub  (with  two  handles),  < OHG.  zwi-  (= AS. 
twi-),  two,  + -bar  = AS.  -ber.  But  as  the  AS. 
and  other  forms  are  glossed  by  the  various  Latin 
names  amphora,  lagena,  urceus,  cadus,  batus, 
situla,  hydria,  etc.,  the  sense  ‘one-handled’  does 
not  seem  to  be  original,  and  the  spelling  may 
have  been  corrupted  to  suit  the  popular  etymol- 
ogy, the  real  source  being  then  L.  amphora,  a 
too-handled  vessel:  see  amphora.  The  OHG. 
ein-bar,  so  developed  as  ‘one-handled,’  would 
naturally  be  followed  by  zwi-bar,  ‘two-han- 
dled.’] 1.  A vessel  with  one  handle ; a pail;  a 
bucket ; a pitcher. — 2.  An  old  English  measure 
^.of  4 bushels. 

amber2  (am'ber),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  amber,  aum- 
ber,  ambyr,  aumbyr,  awmyr,  ambre,  aurnbre,  < 
OP.  ambre,  F.  ambre  = Pr.  arnbra  = Sp.  Pg. 
ambar,  Pg.  also  ambre,  = It.  arnbra  = D.  amber 
= Sw.  Dan.  ambra  = G.  amber,  arnbra  = Buss. 
arnbra  — ML.  ambra,  also  ambre,  ambrum,  am- 
ber, ambar,  < Ar.  "einbar,  ambergris — the  orig. 
sense,  the  name  being  extended  in  Europe  to 
the  partly  similar  resin  amber,  2.]  I.  n.  1). 
Ambergris  (which  see). 

You  that  smell  of  amber  at  my  charge.  Beau,  and  FI. 

2.  A mineralized  pale-yellow,  sometimes  red- 
dish or  brownish,  resin  of  extinct  pine-trees, 
occurring  in  beds  of  lignite  and  in  alluvial  soils' 
but  found  in  greatest  abundance  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  between  Konigsberg  and  Memel, 
where  it  is  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  it  is  a hard, 
translucent,  brittle  substance,  having  a specific  gravity  of 
1.07.  It  is  without  taste  or  smell,  except  when  heated ; it 
then  emits  a fragrant  odor.  Its  most  remarkable  quality 
is  its  capability  of  becoming  negatively  electric  by  fric- 
tion ; indeed,  the  word  electricity  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  for  amber,  t}A esTpov.  It  sometimes  contains  remains 
of  extinct  species  of  insects.  It  yields  by  distillation  an 
empyreumatic  oil  consisting  of  a mixture  of  hydrocarbons 
and  succinic  acid.  It  is  now  used  chiefly  for  the  mouth- 
pieces of  pipes  and  for  beads,  and  in  the  arts  for  amber 
varnish.  In  mineralogy  it  is  called  succinite.  Artificial 
amber  is  for  the  most  part  colophony. 

3.  In  tlie  English  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Ezek.  i.  4,  27 ; viii.  2)  used  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  word  chashmal , a shining  metal, 
rendered  in  the  Septuagint  electron,  and  in  the 
Ynlgate  electrum.  See  electrum. — 4.  Liquid- 
ambar. — Acid  Of  amber.  Same  as  succinic  acid. — 
Black  amber,  jet.— Fat  amber,  a valuable  opaque  am- 
ber, in  color  resembling  a lemon.— Gil  of  amber,  a vola- 
tile oil  distilled  from  amber.  When  pure  it  is  a colorless 
limpid  liquid  having  a strong  acid  odor  and  burning 
taste.  It  is  somewhat  used  in  medicine  as  a stimulant 
and  antispasmodic. — Sweet  amber,  a popular  name  of  a 
European  species  of  St.  John's  wort,  Hypericum  Androsov- 
mum. — White  amber,  spermaceti. 


amber 

n.  a.  1.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  amber; 
of  the  color  of  amber. 

What  time  the  amber  morn 
Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a low-hung  cloud. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 

2|.  Having  the  odor  of  ambergris. 

An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  harbinger.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  720. 

Amber  bronze,  a decorative  finish  for  iron  surfaces. — 
Amber  cement.  See  cement.— Amber  varnish,  amber 
heated  with  linseed-  or  nut-oil,  and  thinned,  when  cool, 
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around,  = Gr.  agiftl  (see  amplii-)  = Skt.  abhi 
(for  *ambhi),  in  comp,  abhitas,  on  both  sides,  = 
AS.  yrnbe , ymb,  embe,  emb,  ME.  urnbe,  um-,  Sc. 
Mi-,  = OS ,umbi=  OFries.  itra&e=OD.  D.  om  = 
OHG.  umpi,  urnbi,  MHG.  urnbe,  G.  um  - Icel. 
umb,  um,  around,  on  both  sides  (see  um-)',  akin 


ambilevous 

II.  n.  1 . That  which  encompasses  on  all  sides, 
as  a sphere  or  the  atmosphere.  [Bare.] 

Air  being  a perpetual  ambient. 

Wotton,  Elem.  Archit.,  p.  7. 
2t.  A canvasser,  a suitor,  or  an  aspirant.  N. 
E.  D. 


to  L.  arnbo  = Gr.  afnjus,  both.]  A prefix  of  ambientes,  n.  Plural  of  ambiens. 


Latin  origin,  meaning  around,  round  about, 
on  both  sides : equivalent  to  amphi-,  of  Greek 

t origin. 

with  turpentine.  It  is  very  insoluble,  hard,  tough,  and  of  ambideiltaliG  (am-bi-den’tat),  C l . [(  LL.  ambi- 

dens  (-dent-),  having  (as  noun,  a sheep  having) 
teeth  in  both  jaws  (<  L.  ambi-,  on  both  sides, 
+ dens  {dent-)  = E.  tooth : see  dental),  + -ate.) 
Having  teeth  in  "both  jaws:  applied  by  Dew- 
burst  to  certain  Cetacea,  as  porpoises  and  dol- 
phins. [Bare.] 

ambidexter  (am-bi-deks'ter),  a.  and  n.  [ML., 
< L.  ambi-,  around,  on  both  sides,  + dexter, 
right : see  dexter.  Cf.  equiv.  Gr.  d/iyriefiof, 
of  the  same  ultimate  origin.]  I.  a.  1.  Able 
to  use  both  hands  with  equal  ease ; ambidex- 
trous.— 2.  Double-dealing;  deceitful;  tricky. 
=Syu.  1.  Ambidexter,  Amphichiral.  See  amphichiral. 


a permanent  color,  which  is  generally  too  yellow  for  work 
in  delicate  tints.  It  dries  very  slowly,  and  forms  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  copal  varnishes,  making  them  much 
harder  and  more  durable. 

amber2  (am'ber),  v.  t.  If.  To  scent  or  flavor 
with  amber  or  ambergris. 

Bo  sure 

The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit, 

And  amber' d all. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Custom  of  Country,  in.  2. 
2.  To  make  amber-colored.  N.  E.  B>. — 3.  To 
inclose  in  amber.  N.  E.  1). 
amber-fish  (am'ber-fish),  n.  [<  amber 2 + fish.) 
A fish  of  the  family  Carangidce  and  genus  8 eri- 
ola.  There  are  several  species.  They  have  a fusiform 
contour,  but  with  the  snout  more  or  less  decurved.  The 


ambifarious  (am-bi-fa'ri-us),  a.  [<  LL.  ambi- 
farius,  having  two  sides  or  meanings,  < L. 
ambi-,  on  "both  sides,  + -J'a-rius,  < fari,  speak. 
Cf.  bifiarious,  multifarious.)  Double,  or  that 
may  be  taken  both  ways.  Blount.  [Bare.] 

ambigen,  ambigene  (am'bi-jen,  -jen),  a.  [< 
NL.  ambigemts,  of  two  kinds,  < L.  ambi-,  both, 
+ -genus,  -horn:  see  -gen,  -genous.)  Same  as 
ambigenal. 

ambigenal  (am-bij'e-nal),  a.  [As  ambigen  + 
-al.)  Of  two  kinds : used  only  in  the  Newtonian 
phrase  ambigenal  hyperbola,  a hyperbola  of  the 
third  order,  having  one  of  its 
infinite  legs  falling  within 
an  angle  formed  by  the 
asymptotes,  and  the  other 
without. 


II.  n.  1.  A person  who  uses  both  hands  with  ambigenous  (am-bij'e-nus), 


equal  facility.  Sir  T.  Browne. — 2.  A double- 
dealer  ; one  equally  ready  to  act  on  either  side 
in  a dispute.  Burton.— S.  In  late,  a juror  who 
takes  money  from  both  parties  for  giving  his 
verdict. 

ambidexterity  (anribi-deks-ter'i-ti),  n.  [<  am- 


a.  [<  NL.  ambigenus : see 
ambigen  and  -ous.)  Of  two 
kinds:  in  hot.,  noting  a peri- 
anth with  several  series  of 
divisions,  of  which  the  inner 
are  more  or  less  petaloid. 


bidexter  + -ity,  after  dexterity.)  1.  The  faculty  ambigut  (am'bi-gu),  n.  [F., 


color  is  generally  blackish,  with  dark  or  blackish  bands 
encroaching  upon  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  The  spinous 
dorsal  tin  is  well  developed.  Some  of  the  species  are  es- 
teemed as  food.  They  vary  from  about  a foot  to  4 or  5 
feet  in  length.  Species  are  found  in  almost  all  tropical 
and  warm  waters,  and  at  least  six  occur  along  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States. 

ambergris  (anTTOr-gres),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
amber-greece,  -griese,  -grise,  -grease,  etc.,  and 
transposed  grisamber,  q.  v. ; late  ME.  imber- 
gres;  < P.  ambre  gris,  that  is,  gray  amber  ( am- 
ber2, 1),  thus  distinguished  from  ambre  jaune, 
yellow  amber  {amber2, 2) : ambre,  like E.  amber2, 
orig.  used  with  the  sense  of  ‘ambergris’;  gris, 
gray,  < OHG.  gris,  G.  greis,  gray.]  A morbid 
secretion  of  the  liver  or  intestines  of  the  sper- 
maceti whale,  the  Catodon{Bhyseier)macroceph- 
alns;  a solid,  opaque,  ash-colored,  inflammable 
substauee,  lighter  than  water,  of  a consistence 
like  that  of  wax,  and  having  when  heated  a 
fragrant  odor.  It  softens  in  the  heat  of  the  hand,  melts 
below  212’  F.  into  a kind  of  yellow  resin,  and  is  highly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  It  is  usually  found  floating  on  the  surface 
of  tile  ocean,  or  east  upon  the  shore  in  regions  frequented 


of  using  both  hands  with  equal  facility. 

Ignorant  I was  of  the  human  frame,  and  of  its  latent 
powers,  as  regarded  speed,  force,  and  ambidexterity. 

Be  Quincey. 

2.  Double-dealing;  duplicity. 

That  intricate  net  of  general  misery,  spun  out  of  his 
own  crafty  ambidexterity. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I,  412. 

3.  In  law,  the  taking  of  money  by  a juror  from 
both  parties  for  a verdict. 

ambidextral  (am-bi-deks'tral),  a.  [<  ambidex- 
ter + -al.)  Placed  on  either  side  of  a given 
thing  indifferently : as,  “the  ambidextral  adjec- 
tive,” Earle.  [Bare.] 

ambidextrous  (am-bi-deks'trus),  a.  [<  ambi- 
dexter + -ous,  after  dexterous.)  1.  Having  the 
faculty  of  using  both  hands  with  equal  ease 
and  dexterity;  hence,  skilful;  facile. 

Nature  is  prolific  and  ambidextrous. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  420. 

2.  Practising  or  siding  with  both 
double-dealing ; deceitfnl. 

Shuffling  and  ambidextrous  dealings. 

Sir  It.  L’  Estrange. 

Edward  Gosynhyll  . . . mending  his  ambidextrous  pen 
for  “The  Praise  of  all  Women.” 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  305. 


Ambigenal  Hyperbola. 
a,  a , hyperbola  ; b,  b , 
asymptotes. 


by  whales,  as  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bahama  islands,  some-  ambidextrously  ( am-bi-deks ' trus-li ) , adv. 
times  in  masses  of  from  (30  to  225  pounds  in  weight.  In  /i 


times  in  masses  of  from  (30  to  225  pounds  in  weight, 
this  substance  are  found  the  beaks  of  the  cuttlefish,  on 
which  the  whale  is  known  to  feed.  It  is  highly  valued  as 
a material  for  perfumery,  and  was  formerly  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  aphrodisiac  and  for  spicing  wines.  Sometimes 
written  ambergrise  or  ambergrease. 

Of  ornaments  . . . they  [the  women  of  El-Medinah] 
have  a vast  variety,  . . . and  they  delight  in  strong  per- 
fumes,— musk,  civet,  ambergris,  attar  of  rose,  oil  of  jas- 
mine, aloe-wood,  and  extract  of  cinnamon. 

II.  F.  Burton , El-Medinah,  p.  282. 

Ambergris  is  a sort  of  bezoar,  found  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  cachalot,  and  seemingly  derived  from  the  fatty 
matter  contained  in  the  Cephalopoda  upon  which  the  Ce- 
tacean feeds.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  341. 

amber-seed  (am'ber-sed),  n.  The  seed  of  Abel- 
moschus  Abelmoschus,  a plant  cultivated  inmost 
warm  countries.  These  seeds  have  a musky  odor,  and 
are  often  used  to  perfume  pomatum.  The  Arabs  mix  them 
.4. with  their  coffee.  Also  called  musk-seed  and  ambrette. 

amber-tree  (am'ber-tre),  n.  The  English  name 
for  Anthospermum,  a genus  of  African  shrubs 
with  evergreen  leaves,  which  when  bruised 
emit  a fragrant  odor. 

ambes-acet,  ambs-acet  (amz'as),  n.  [<  ME. 
ambesas,  ambezas,  < OP.  ambesas,  ambezas  (P. 
ambesas),  < ambes  (<  L.  ambo,  both)  + as,  ace : 
see  ambi-  and  ace.)  The  double  ace,  the  lowest 
cast  at  dice ; hence,  ill  luck,  misfortune.  Also 
spelled  ames-ace. 

Your  bagges  ben  not  filled  with  ambes-as. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  26. 

I had  rather  he  in  this  choice  than  throw  ames-ace  for 
my  life.  Shak. , All’s  W ell,  ii.  3. 

.Eschylus,  it  seems  to  me,  is  willing,  just  as  Shakspere  is, 
to  risk  the  prosperity  of  a verse  upon  a lucky  throw  of 
words,  which  may  come  up  the  sices  of  hardy  metaphor  or 
the  ambsace  of  conceit. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  192. 

ambi  (am'bi),  n.  Same  as  ambe. 
ambi-.  [<  L.  ambi-,  appearing  also  as  ambe-, 
amb-f  am-,  an-,  in  OL.  also  as  a prep.,  am,  an, 


With,  both  hands;  with  the  dexterity  of  one 
who  can  use  both  hands  equally  well. — 2.  In 
a double-dealing  way ; cunningly, 
ambidextrousness  (am-bi-deks'trus-nes),  n. 
Same  as  ambidexterity,  1,  2. 
ainbiens  (am'bi-enz),  a.  used  as  n. ; pi.  ambi- 
entes (am-bi-en'tez).  [L.,  ppr.  of  ambire : see 
ambient .]  In  ornith.,  a muscle  of  the  leg  of  cer- 
tain birds : so  called  from  the  way  in  which  it 
winds  about  the  limb  in  passing  from  the  hip 
to  the  foot.  It  is  the  muscle  formerly  known  as  the 
gracilis^ muscle  of  birds ; but  its  identity  with  the  mam- 
malian gracilis  is  questionable.  Most  birds,  as  the  entire 
order  Passeres,  have  no  ambiens.  The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  muscle  has  lately  been  made  a basis  of  the 
division  of  birds  into  two  primary  series  in  Garrod’s  clas- 
sification, birds  having  it  being  termed  Homalogonatce, 
those  lacking  it  Anomalogonatae.  See  these  words. 

The  ambiens  arises  from  the  pelvis  about  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  passes  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh ; its  ten- 
don runs  over  the  convexity  of  the  knee  to  the  outer  side, 
and  ends  by  connecting  with  the  flexor  digitorum  perfora- 
tus.  . . . When  this  arrangement  obtains,  the  result  is  that 
when  a bird  goes  to  roost,  and  squats  on  its  perch,  the 
toes  automatically  clasp  the  perch  by  the  strain  upon  the 
ambiens  that  ensues  as  soon  as  the  leg  is  bent  upon  the 
thigh,  and  the  tarsus  upon  the  leg,  the  weight  of  the  bird 
thus  holding  it  fast  upon  its  perch. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  193. 

ambient  (am'bi-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ambien{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  ambire,  go  aroimdj  < amb-,  around  (see 
ambi-),  + ire,  go,  = Gr.  ihai,  go,  = Skt.  and 

’ I.  a.  ' 


< ambigu,  ambiguous,  < L. 
ambiguus : see  ambiguous.) 

An  entertainment  - or  feast 
consisting,  not  of  regular 
courses,  but  of  a medley  of  dishes  set  on  the 
table  together. 

ambiguity  (am-bi-gu'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  ambiguities 
(-tiz).  [<  ME.  ambiguite  (rare),  < L.  ambigui- 

ta{t-)s,  < ambiguus:  see  ambiguous.)  1.  The 
state  of  being  ambiguous ; doubtfulness  or  un- 
certainty, particularly  of  signification. 

The  words  are  of  single  meaning  without  any  ambiguity. 

South. 

If  we  would  keep  our  conclusions  free  from  ambiguity, 
we  must  reserve  the  term  we  employ  to  signify  absolute 
rectitude  solely  for  this  purpose. 

!{.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  510. 
2.  An  equivocal  or  ambiguous  expression. 

Let  our  author,  therefore,  come  out  of  his  mists  and 
ambiguities,  or  give  us  some  better  authority  for  his  un- 
reasonable doubts.  Dryden,  To  Duchess  of  York. 

parties;  ambiguous  (am-big'u-us),  a.  [<  L.  ambiguus, 
going  about,  changeable,  doubtful,  uncertain, 

< ambigere,  go  about,  wander,  doubt,  < ambi-, 
around,  + agere,  drive,  move:  see  agent.)  1. 
Of  doubtful  or  uncertain  nature ; wanting  clear- 
ness or  definiteness ; difficult  to  comprehend  or 
distinguish;  indistinct;  obscure. 

Even  the  most  dextrous  distances  of  the  old  masters 
. . . are  ambiguous.  Buskin,  Mod.  Painters,  I.  ii.  2. 
Stratified  rocks  of  ambiguous  character. 

Murchison,  Silur.  Syst.,  p.  418.  (,V.  E.  TJ.) 

2.  Of  doubtful  purport ; open  to  various  inter- 
pretations; having  a double  meaning;  equivo- 
cal. 

What  have  been  thy  answers,  what  but  dark, 
Ambiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding? 

Milton,  P.  it. , i.  435. 
He  was  recalled  by  the  Duchess,  whose  letters  had 
been  uniformly  so  ambiguous  that  he  confessed  lie  was 
quite  unable  to  divine  their  meaning. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  23. 

3.  Wavering;  undecided;  hesitating:  as,  “ am- 
biguous in  all  their  doings,”  Milton , Eikono- 
klastes  (1649),  p.  239.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 


1. 


Th’  ambiguous  god,  who  ruled  her  lab’ring  breast. 

In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  exprest.  Dryden. 

4.  Using  obscure  or  equivocal  language. 

What  mutterest  thou  with  thine  ambiguous  mouth? 

Swinburne,  Atalanta,  1.  1500. 

= Syn.  2.  Equivocal,  etc.  (see  obscure ),  indeterminate,  in- 
definite, indistinct,  not  clear,  not  plain,  amphibolous,  du- 
bious, vague,  enigmatical,  dark,  blind. 

ambiguously  (am-big'u-us-li),  adv.  In  an  am- 
biguous manner;  with  doubtful  meaning. 

Why  play  . . . into  the  devil’s  hands 
By  dealing  so  ambiguously  ? 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  321. 

ambiguousness  (am-big'u-us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ambiguous;  ambiguity;  obscurity. 

[<  L.  ambi-,  on 


Zend  i,  go:  see  go.)  I.  «.  1.  Surrounding:  a^ViLvou!t  aS-ll'vuS)  a 
encompassing  on  all  sides;  investing:  applied 

band  with  facility:  the  opposite  of  ambidextrous. 
[Rare.] 

Some  are  as  Galen  hath  expressed;  that  is,  ambilevous,  or 
left-handed  on  both  sides ; such  as  with  agility  and  vigour 
have  not  the  use  of  either. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  p.  189. 


Whose  perfumes  through  the  ambient  air  diffuse 
Such  native  aromatics.  Carew,  To  G.  N. 

That  candles  and  lights  burn  dim  and  blue  at  the  appa- 
rition of  spirits  may  he  true,  if  the  ambient  air  be  full  of 
sulphurous  spirits.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  Moving  round;  circling  about.  N.E.D. 


ambilogy 


ambilogyt  (am-bil'6-ji),  n.  [<  L.  ambi-,  on 
both  sides,  + Gr.  -Aoyia,  < H kyuv,  speak:  see 
-ology.  More  correctly  amphilogy .]  Words  or 
speech  of  doubtful  meaning, 
ambiloquoust  (am-bil'o-kwus),  a.  [<  ML.  am- 
biloquus,  < L.  ambi-,  around,  on  both  sides,  + 
loqui,  speak.]  Using  ambiguous  expressions, 
ambiloquyt  (am-bil'o-kwi),  n.  [<ML . ambilo- 
quus:  see  above.  Cf.  soliloquy,  colloquy,  e tc.] 
Ambiguous  or  doubtful  language, 
ambiparous  (am-bip'a-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  ambi- 
parus,  < L.  ambi-,  on  both  sides,  + parere,  pro- 
duce.] In  bot.,  producing  two  lands,  as  when 
a bud  contains  the  rudiments  of  both  flowers 
and  leaves. 

ambit  (am'bit),  n.  [<  L.  ambitus,  circuit,  < am- 
bire,  pp.  ambitus,  go  about:  see  ambient.]  1. 
Compass  or  circuit ; circumference ; boundary : 
as,  the  ambit  of  a fortification  or  of  a country. 

Prodigious  Hailstones  whose  ambit  reaches  five,  six, 
seven  Inches.  Ooad,  Celestial  Bodies,  i..3. 

Within  the  ambit  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 

Sir  F.  Palgrave , Norm,  and  Eng.,  I.  240. 

2.  Extent;  sphere;  scope. 


The  ambit  of  words  which  a language  possesses. 

Saturday  Rev.,  Nov.  19,  1859. 
[In  all  senses  technical,  rare,  or  obsolete.] 
ambition  (am-bish'on),  n.  [<  ME.  ambicion, 
-cioun,  (.  OF.  (and  F.)  ambition  = Sp.  ambicion 
= Pg.  ambiqao  = It ..ambizione,  < L.  ambitio(n-), 
ambition,  a striving  for  favor,  lit.  a going 
about,  as  of  a candidate  soliciting  votes,  < am- 
bire,  pp.  ambitus,  go  about,  solicit  votes:  see 
ambient.]  It.  The  act  of  going  about  to  soli- 
cit or  obtain  an  office  or  other  object  of  desire; 
a canvassing. 

I on  the  other  side 
Used  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  247. 


2.  An  eager  or  inordinate  desire  for  some  ob- 
ject that  confers  distinction,  as  preferment, 
political  power,  or  literary  fame ; desire  to  dis- 
tinguish one’s  self  from  other  men : often  used 
in  a good  sense : as,  ambition  to  be  good. 
Cromwell,  I charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
This  their  inhuman  act  having  successful  and  unsus- 
pected passage,  it  emboldeneth  Sejanus  to  further  and 
more  insolent  projects,  even  the  ambition  of  the  empire. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  Arg. 
I hope  America  will  come  to  have  its  pride  in  being  a 
nation  of  servants,  and  not  of  the  served.  How  can  men 
have  any  other  ambition  where  the  reason  has  not  suffered 
a disastrous  eclipse?  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  422. 

Hence  — 3.  The  object  of  ambitious  desire, 
ambition  (am-bish'on),  v.  t.  [From  the  noun.] 
To  seek  after  ambitiously  or  eagerly ; aspire  to ; 
be  ambitious  of.  [Rare  or  colloq.] 

Every  noble  youth  who  sighed  for  distinction,  ambi. 
tioned  the  notice  of  the  Lady  Arabella. 

/.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  III.  274. 
This  nobleman  [Lord  Chesterfield],  however,  failed  to 
attain  that  place  among  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of 
his  country,  which  he  ambitioned. 

Wingrove  Coolce,  Hist,  of  Party,  II.  160. 
ambitionist  (am-bish'on-ist),  n.  [<  ambition  + 
-ist.]  An  ambitious  "person;  one  devoted  to 
self-aggrandizement.  [Rare.] 

Napoleon  . . . became  a selfish  ambitionist  and  quack. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  146. 

ambitionless  (am-bish'on-les),  a.-  [<  ambition 
+ -less.]  Devoid  of  ambition, 
ambitious  (am-bish'us),  a.  [<  ME.  ambitious, 
-cious,  < OF.  *ambitios,  later  ambitieux  = Sp. 
Pg.  ambicioso  = It.  ambmoso,  < L.  ambitiosus,  < 
ambitio(n-) : see  ambition  and  -ous.]  1 . Charac- 
terized by  or  possessing  ambition;  eagerly  or 
inordinately  desirous  of  obtaining  power,  su- 
periority, or  distinction. 

No  toil,  no  hardship  can  restrain 
Ambitious  man,  inur’d  to  pain. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Horace,  i.  35. 

2.  Strongly  desirous ; eager:  with  of  (formerly 
for)  or  an  infinitive. 

Trajan,  a prince  ambitious  of  glory. 

Arbuthnot,  Auc.  Coins. 
I am  ambitious  for  a motley  coat. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 
Ambitious  to  win 

From  me  some  plume.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  160. 

3.  Springing  from  or  indicating  ambition. 
Should  a President  consent  to  he  a candidate  for  a third 

election,  I trust  he  would  be  rejected,  on  this  demonstra- 
tion of  ambitious  views.  Jefferson,  Autobiog.,  p.  65. 

Hence  — 4.  Showy;  pretentious:  as,  an  ambi- 
tious style ; ambitious  ornament. 

Hood  an  ass  with  reverend  purple, 

So  you  can  hide  his  two  ambitious  ears, 

And  he  shall  pass  for  a cathedral  doctor. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

ambitiously  (am-bish'us-li),  adv.  In  an  am- 
bitious manner. 
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ambitiousness  (am-bish'us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ambitious ; ambition, 
ambitudet  (am'bi-tud),  n.  [<  L.  ambitudo,  < 
ambitus,  a going  round:  see  ambit.]  Circuity; 
^compass;  circumference.  [Rare.] 
ambitus  (am'bi-tus),  n. ; pi.  ambitus.  [L. : see 
ambit.]  1.  A going  round;  a circuit;  the  cir- 
cumference, periphery,  edge,-  or  border  of  a 
thing,  as  of  a leaf  or  the  valve  of  a shell. — 2f. 
In  arch.,  an  open  space  surrounding  a building 
or  a monument. — 3.  In  antiq.,  an  open  space 
about  a house  separating  it  from  adjoining 
dwellings,  and  representing  the  ancient  sacred 
precinct  around  a family  hearth.  In  Rome  the 
width  of  the  ambitus  was  fixed  by  law  at  2i  feet. 
— 4.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  act  of  canvassing 
for  public  office  or  honors.  See  ambition,  1. — ■ 
5.  In  logic,  the  extension  of  a term, 
amble  (am'bl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  ambled,  ppr. 
ambling.  [<  ME.  arnblen,  < OF.  ambler,  go  at  an 
easy  pace,  < L.  ambulare,  walk:  see  ambulate.] 

1.  To  move  with  the  peculiar  pace  of  ahorse 
when  it  first  lifts  the  two  legs  on  one  side,  and 
then  the  two  on  the  other;  hence,  to  move 
easily  and  gently,  without  hard  shocks. 

Your  wit  ambles  well ; it  goes  easily. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott,  ii. 

2.  To  ride  an  ambling  horse ; ride  at  an  easy 
pace.  N.  E.  D. — 3.  Figuratively,  to  move  af- 
fectedly. 

Frequent  in  park,  with  lady  at  his  side, 

Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  gbes. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii. 

amble  (am'bl),  n.  [<ME.  amble,  < OF.  amble; 
from  the  verb.]  A peculiar  gait  of  a horse  or 
like  animal,  in  which  both  legs  on  one  side  are 
moved  at  the  same  time : hence,  easy  motion ; 
gentle  pace.  Also  called  pace  (which  see). 

A mule  well  broken  to  a pleasant  and  accommodating 
amble.  Scott. 

ambler  (am'bler),  n.  One  who  ambles;  espe- 
cially, a horse  which  ambles ; a pacer. 
Amblicephalus,  n.  See  Amblycephalus,  1. 
ambligon,  a.  See  amblygon. 
amblillgly  (am'bling-li),  adv.  With  an  ambling 
gait. 

Amblyctonidas  (am-blik-ton'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Amblyctonus  + -idee.]  A family  of  fossil  car- 
nivorous mammals,  of  the  Eocene' age,  belonging 
to  the  suborder  Creodonta,  typified  by  the  genus 
Amblyctonus,  having  the  last  upper  molar  longi- 
tudinal, the  lower  molars  with  little-developed 
inner  tubercle,  and  the  last  of  these  carnassial. 
Amblyctonus  (am-blik'to-nus),  n.  [NL.,  ir- 
reg.  .<  Or.  ayjilvg,  blunt  (toothed),  + tcreiveiv, 
kill,  slay.]  The  typical  genus  of  Amblyctoni- 
dee,  established  by  Cope  in  1875  upon  remains 
from  the  New  Mexican  Eocene  ( Wahsatch  beds) . 
A.  sinosus  was  a large  stout  carnivore,  of  about 
the  size  of  a jaguar. 

Amblodon  (am'blo-don),  n.  [NL.  (Rafiuesque, 
1820),  < Or.  dyjilv f,  blunt,  + odovg  — 'E.  tooth.] 
A genus  of  sciaanoid  fishes : synonymous  with 
Haplodinotus  (which  see). 

Amblonyx  (am-blon'iks),  n.  [NL. ; more  cor- 
rectly *amblyonyx ; < Gr.  ayj3Vvg,  blunt,  + ouuf, 
a nail:  see  onyx.]  A genus  of  gigantic  ani- 
mals, named  by  Hitchcock  in  1858,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  birds,  now  believed  to  be  dino- 
saurian  reptiles,  known  by  their  footprints  in 
the  Triassic  formation  of  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley. 

Ambloplites  (am-blop-li'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Rafi- 
nesque,  1820), < Gr.  dyi&vQ,  dull,  blunt,  + m xAhyg, 
heavy-armed:  see  hoplite.]  A genus  of  fishes, 
of  the  family  Centrarchidce,  having  villiform 
pterygoid  teeth  and  numerous  anal  spines.  A. 
rupestrie  is  a species  called  rock-bass,  resembling  the 
black-bass,  but  having  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  more  de- 
veloped and  the  body  shorter  and  deeper.  Also  written 
Amblyoplites.  See  cut  under  rock-bass. 

amblosis  (am-blo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayfikuaig, 
abortion,  < ayfeotiv  (in  comp. ),  dyfi/Jf7Ken>,  cause 
abortion,  < dy/37.vg,  dull,  blunt,  weak.]  Miscar- 
riage; abortion. 

amblotic  (am-blot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  dypAm- 
rutdg,  fit  to  produce  abortion,  < ayfijMjLr,  abor- 
tion: see  amblosis.]  I.  a.  Having  the  power 
to  cause  abortion. 

II.  n.  In  med.,  anything  causing  or  designed 
to  cause  abortion;  an  abortifacient. 
amblyaphia  (am-bli-a'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dy- 
(iAvg,  dull,  + aij)!/,  touching,  touch,  < dizruv, 
fasten,  mid.  dixTecdcu , touch.]  Inpatliol.,  dull- 
ness of  the  sense  of  touch ; insensibility  of  the 
skin;  physical  apathy. 


Amblyopsid® 

Amblycephalus  (am-bli-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dyfjXvc,  blunt,  + ueipa/p,  head.]  1 . In  lwrpet., 
the  bluntheads,  a genus  of  colubriform  serpents 
foundedby  Kulil  in 
1827,  consideredby 
some  an  aberrant 
form  of  Dipsadi- 
d(B.  A.  boa  inhabits 
Java,  Borneo,  and 
neighboring  islands. 

Also  written  Amblicc- 
phalus. 

2.  In  entom. , a ge- 
nus of  homopter- 
ous  hemipterous 
insects,  family  Tet- 
tigoniidee:  a name 
synonymous  with 
Euacanthus.  A.in- 
terruptus,  a kind  of 
hop-frog  or  froth- 
fly,  injures  hops. 

Amblychila  (am- 
bli-kITa),».  [NL., 

< Gr.  dy'p&g,  blunt, 
obtuse,  + 
lip.]  A genus  of 
Cicindelidce,  or  ti- 
ger-beetles, peculiar  to  North  America.  Its  dis- 
tinguishing characters  are  its  small  eyes,  separate  posterior 
cox®,  and  the  widely  indexed  margin  ol  the  wing-covers. 
A single  species  represents  this  genus,  A.  eylindriformis 
(Say),  which,  from  its  large  size,  nearly  cylindrical  form, 
and  somber  dark-brown  color,  is  the  most  striking  mem- 
ber of  its  family.  It  occurs  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  It  is  nocturnal,  hiding  during  the 
day  in  deep  holes,  generally  on  sloping  ground,  and  is 
known  to  feed  on  locusts.  Also  spelled  Amblucheila. 
Say,  1834. 

Amblycoryplia  (am-bli-kor'i-fa),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  a/j.flXvgj  blunt,  + KopvQq,  head,  top : see 


Tiger-beetle  ( Amblychila  cylindri- 
formis),  slightly  magnified. 


corypheus.]  A genus  of  katydids,  of  the  family 
Locustidcc,  having  oblong  elytra  and  a curved 
ovipositor.  There  are  several  United  States 
species,  as  A.  rotundifolia,  A.  oblongifoUa,  A. 
caudata,  etc. 

amblygon  (am'bli-gon),  a.  and«.  [<  Gr.  hyfilv- 
yisviog,  obtuse-angled,  < dyfiliig,  dull,  obtuse,  + 
yuvia,  angle.]  I.  a.  Obtuse-angled;  amblyg- 
onal.  Also  spelled  ambligon. 

Tlie  Buildings  Ambligon 
May  more  receive  than  Mansions  Oxygon, 

(Because  til’  acute  and  the  rect- Angles  too 
Stride  not  so  wide  as  obtuse  Angles  doe). 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Flu  Bartas  (1621),  p.  290. 

II.  n.  In  geom.,  an  obtuse-angled  triangle ; a 
triangle  having  one  angle  greater  than  ninety 
degrees. 

amblygonal  (am-blig'o-nal),  a.  [<  amblygon  + 
-al.]  Obtuse-angled;  having  the  form  of  an 
amblygon. 

amblygonite  (am-blig'o-nlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayf&v- 
yavtog,  obtuse-angled  (see  amblygon),  + -ite2.]  A 
mineral,  generally  massive,  rarely  in  trielinic 
crystals.  It  is  a phosphate  of  aluminium  and  lithium 
containing  fluorin,  and  in  color  is  greenish- white,  yellow- 
ish-white, or  of  other  light  shade.  It  is  found  in  Europe 
at  Chursdorf,  near  Penig,  Saxony,  in  the  United  States  at 
Hebron,  Maine,  and  elsewhere. 

amblyocarpous  (am',bli-o-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL. 
amblyocarpus,  < Gr.  a yjilvq,  blunt,  dulled,  faint, 
weak,  + saptrdc,  fruit : see  carpel.]  In  bot.,  hav- 
ing the  seeds  entirely  or  mostly  abortive : ap- 
plied to  fruit. 

amblyopia  (am-bli-o'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dyjjlv- 
u-ia,  dim-sightedness,  < dyfdAvuTTog,  dim-sighted, 

< dyjjfvg,  dull,  dim,  + on [i  (uir-),  eye,  sight.  Cf. 
Amblyopsis.]  In  pathol.,  dullness  or  obscurity 
of  vision,  withotit  any  apparent  defect  of  the 
organs  of  sight;  partial  blindness,  in  distinc- 
tion from  amaurosis — Amblyopia  ex  anopsia, 
amblyopia  arising  from  not  using  the  eyes. 

amblyopic  (am-bli-op'ik),  a.  [<  amblyopia  + 
-ic.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  amblyopia ; af- 
flicted with  amblyopia. 

Amblyopidas (am-bli-op'i-de),m.pZ.  [NL.,irreg. 

< Amblyopsis  + -idee.]  Same  as  Amblyopsidcc. 
Amblyopina  (anUbli-o-pI'nii),  n.  pi.'  [NL.,  < 

Amblyopus  + -iua.]  The  second  group  of  Gobi- 
idw  in  Gunther’s  system  of  classificatioji : equiv- 
alent to  the  subfamily  Amblyopina:. 
Amblyopinaa  (am,/hli-6-pI'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Amblyopus  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Amblyopus.  They  have  the 
two  dorsal  fins  united  in  one,  and  11  abdominal  and  17 
caudal  vertebral. 

Amblyoplites  (am-bli-op-ll'tez),  n.  The  more 
correct  form  of  Ambloplites  (which  see), 
amblyopsid  (am-bli-op'sid),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Amblyopsidcc. 

Amblyopsid®  (am-bli-op'si-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < 
Amblyopsis  + -ida:.]  A family  of  haplomous 


Amblyopsid® 

fishes  in  which  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
entirely  formed  by  the  premaxillaries,  which 
are  scarcely  protractile,  and  in  which  the  anus 
is  jugular.  Five  species  are  known,  generally  arranged 
in  three  genera,  from  the  fresh  waters  of  the  United  States, 
the  largest  and  best-known  being  the  blind-fish  of  the 
Mammoth  and  other  caves.  See  Amblyopsis.  Also  called 
Amblyopidce. 

Ambiyopsis  (am-bli-op'sis),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
De  Kay,  1842),  < Gr.  appXvc,  dull,  faint,  dim,  + 
01 pic,  countenance,  sight,  related  to  uip,  eye : see 
optic.  Cl. amblyopia.]  1.  Agenusof  fishesrepre- 


Blind-fish  {Amblyopsis  spelceus). 


sented  by  the  blind-fish  (A.  spelceus)  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  of  Kentucky,  and  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Amblyupsidcc. — 2.  A genus  of  crustaceans, 
amblyopsoid  (am-bli-op'soid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Am- 
blyopsis + -old.]  I.  a.  Having  the  characters 
of  the  Amblyopsidcc. 

II.  n.  An  amblyopsid. 

Amblyopus  (am-bli-6'pus),  n.  [NL.  (Valen- 
ciennes, 1837),  < Gr.  apflhvomis,  dim-sighted: 
see  amblyopia.']  1.  A genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
family  Gobndce,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Ambly- 
opince. — 2.  A genus  of  orthopterous  insects. 
Saussure,  1878. 

amblyopy  (am'bli-o-pi),  n.  Same  as  amblyopia. 
Amblypoda  (am-blip'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ap/SXiig,  blunt,  dull,  + croii'i  (nod-)  = E.  foot.]  A 
suborder  of  Eocene  mammals  belonging  to  the 
Subungulata,  or  many-toed  hoofed  quadrupeds, 
of  elephantine  proportions  and  structure  of  the 
limbs.  The  fore  and  hind  feet  were  5-toed.  The  skull 
had  a remarkably  small  brain-case,  enormous  flaring  pro- 
cesses in  three  pairs,  6 incisors  below,  6 or  none  above, 
and  a pair  of  huge  upper  canines,  projecting  alongside  a 
flange-like  plate  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  molars  were  6-7  in 
number  on  each  side,  above  and  below.  Among  the  vari- 
ous genera  composing  this  group  are  Uintatherium,  Di- 
noceras,  Tinoceras , Loxolophodon,  etc.  The  term  Dinoce- 
rata  is  nearly  synonymous.  These  huge  mammals  were 
extinct  before  the  Miocene  era,  and  their  fossil  remains 
have  been  found  mostly  in  the  Eocene  beds  of  North 
America. 

Amblypodia  (am-bli-po'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apfiXtig,  blunt,  dull,  + wove  "(woS-)  = E.  foot,  + 
-ia.]  A genus  of  lycsenid  butterflies. 
Amblypterus  (am-blip'te-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a/ifiXig,  dull,  blunt,  + wrepdv,  wing  (>  wrkpv%, 
■wing,  fin),  = E.  feather.]  1.  A genus  of  ganoid 
fishes  with.  heterocercal  tail.  The  species, 
found  only  in  a fossil  state,  are  characteristic 
of  the  Permian  formation.  Agassiz,  1833. — 2. 
A gonus  of  birds,  founded  by  Gould  in  1837,  but 
preoccupied  in  ichthyology  by  the  preceding 
genus,  and  therefore  not  in  use.  it  waa  based 
upon  a remarkable  South  American  goatsucker,  of  the  fam- 
ily Caprimulgidce,  now  known  as  Eieothreptus  anomalus. 

Amblyrhynchus  (am-bli-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  appXvc,  blunt,  + pvyxog,  snout.]  1.  Agenus 
of  iguanid  lizards  characteristic  of  the  Galapa- 
gos islands : so  called  from  the  very  blunt  snout. 
There  is  one  remarkable  species,  of  marine  habit,  A.  cris- 
tatus,  which  has  a compressed  tail  and  partially 
webbed  toes.  It  attains  a length  of  S feet  and  a weight 
of  20  pounds. 

2.  In  ornitli. : (o)  A genns  of  South  American 
Icteridai,  or  blackbirds.  [Not  in  use.]  ( b ) A 
genus  of  phalaropes.  Thomas  Nuttall,  1834. 
[Not  in  use.] 

Amblysomus  (am-bli-so'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apfjXvg,  blunt,  dull,  dim,  + oapa,  body.]  A 
genus  of  gold-moles  or  Cape  moles  of  southern 
Africa,  of  the  family  Clirysochlorididai,  distin- 
guished from  CItrysochloris  by  having  only  2 
molars  in  each  jaw  instead  of  3.  Chalcochloris 
of  Mivart  is  a synonym  more  frequently  used. 
Amblystoma  (am-blis'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apfiXig,  blunt,  dull,  + cr ropa,  mouth.]  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  urodele  or  tailed  batrachians, 
notable  for  the  transformations  which  they  un- 
dergo; the  type  of  the  family  Amblystomidcc. 
In  their  undeveloped  state  they  represent  the  formerly 
recognized  genus  Siredon,  and  some  species  are  known  as 
axolotls.  They  belong  to  the  salamandrine  series  of  the 
Urodela , and  are  related  to  the  newts,  efts,  salamanders, 
etc.  Ihe  original  form  of  the  word  was  Ambystoma . 
See  cut  under  axolotl. 

The  axolotl  is  the  larval  state  of  Amblystoma ; but  it 
sometimes  remains  in  that  state  throughout  life,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  most  prolific,  while  those  which  must  be 
supposed  to  have  attained  a higher  form  are  utterly  ster- 
ile, the  sexual  organs  becoming  apparently  atrophied. 

P ascot 5,  Zobl.  Class.,  p.  193. 

amblystoma  (am'bli-stom),  n.  Same  as  am- 
blystomid. 
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amblystomid  (am-blis'to-mid),  n.  An  amphi- 
bian of  the  family  Amblystomidcc. 

Amblystomid®  (am-blis-tom'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Amblystoma  + -idee.]  A family  of  am- 
phibians of  which  Amblystoma  is  the  typical 
genus.  They  are  salamanders  with  the  palatines  not 
prolonged  oyer  the  parasphenoid  and  bearing  teeth  behind, 
parasphenoid  toothless,  vertebrm  opisthoccelian,  and  a pe- 
culiar arrangement  of  the  hyoid  apparatus.  Host  of  the 
species  are  North  American. 

ambo  (am 'bo),  n. ; pi.  ambos  or  amboncs  (am'- 
boz,  am-bo'nez).  [<  ML.  ambo,  < Gr.  apfiov, 
any  slight  elevation,  a boss,  stage,  pulpit:  see 
arnbe.]  1.  In  early  Christian  churches  and 
basilicas,  a raised  desk  or  pulpit  from  which  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  service  were  read  or  chanted 
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Northern  Tribune  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Ara  Coeli,  Rome. 

and  sermons  were  preached.  It  was  often  an  ob- 
long  inclosure  with  steps  at  both  ends,  and  was  generally 
richly  decorated.  It  was  very  common  to  place  two  ambos 
in  a church,  from  one  of  which  was  read  the  gospel,  and 
from  the  other  the  epistle.  A tall  ornamented  pillar  for 
holding  the  paschal  candle  is  sometimes  associated  with 
the  ambo. 

From  these  walls  projected  ambones,  or  pulpits  with 
desks,  also  of  marble,  ascended  by  steps. 

JEncyc.  Brit.,  III.  415. 

2.  In  anat.j  a circumferential  fibrocartilage ; 
a fibrocartilaginous  ring  surrounding  an  articu- 
lar cavity,  as  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula 
and  the  cotyloid  fossa  of  the  innominate  bone. 

Also  written  ambon. 

ambodextert  (am-bo-deks'ter),  a.  and  n.  Same 
as  ambidexter. 

ambolic  (am-bol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  * a[ifio?uKO( ;,  eontr. 
from  dvaf}oXui6g,  taken  in  lit.  sense  < avafioly 
(poet.  apiioXij),  that  which  is  thrown  up  or 
around:  see  anabole.]  Having  the  power  of 
producing  abortion ; abortifacient. 
ambon  (am'bon),  n.  See  ambo. 
ambosexous  (am-bo-sek'sus),  a.  [<  L.  ambo, 
both,  + sexus,  sex.]  Having  both  sexes ; bi- 
sexual; •hermaphrodite.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
Amboyna  wood.  See  Kiabooca-wood. 
Amboynese  (am-boi-nes'  or  -nez'),  n.  sing,  and 
pi.  [<  Amboyna  + -&se.]  A native  or  the  na- 
tives of  Amboyna,  the  most  important  of  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands, 
ambreada  (am-bre-a'da),  n.  [=  P.  ambreacle, 
< Pg.  ambreada,  fictitious  amber,  prop.  fern, 
pp.  of  ambrear,  perfume  with  amber,  < ambre, 
usually  ambar,  amber:  see  amber 2.]  A kind 
of  artificial  amber  manufactured  for  the  trade 
with  Africa. 

ambreic  (am-bre'ik),  a.  [<  ambrein  + -ic.]  In 
chem.,  formed  by  digesting  ambrein  in  nitric 
acid : as,  ambreic  acid. 

ambreill  (am'bre-in),  n.  [<  P.  ambreine,  < ambre, 
amber : see  amber‘s  and  -in 2.  ] A peculiar  fatty 
substance  obtained  from  ambergris  by  digesting 
it  in  hot  alcohol.  It  is  crystalline,  is  of  a briL 
liant  White  color,  and  has  an  agreeable  odor, 
arnbrette  (am-bret'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  ambre, 
amber.]  1 . See  amber-seed. — 2.  A kind  of  pear 
with  an  odor  of  ambergris  or  musk.  N.  E.  D. 
ambrite  (am'brit),  n.  [=  G.  ambrit;  < NL.  um- 
bra, E.  amber 2,  + -ite2.]  A fossil  resin  occur- 
ring in  large  masses  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
and  identical  with  the  resin  of  the  Dammara 
australis,  a pine  now  growing  abundantly  there, 
ambrology  (am-brol'o-ji),  n.  [<  NL.  ambra, 
amber,  + Gr.  -Xoyia,  < Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  natural  history  of  amber.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
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ambroset  (am'broz),  n.  [<  ME.  ambrose,  in  def. 
2 (OF.  ambroise,  F.  ambroisie,  sometimes  am- 
brosie),  < L.  ambrosia,  ambrosia,  also  the  name 
of  several  plants : see  ambrosia,.']  1.  Ambrosia. 
[Rare.] 

At  first,  ambrose  itself  was  not  sweeter. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  iii.  2. 
2.  An  early  English  name  of  the  Jerusalem  oak, 
Chenopodium  Botrys,  and  also  of  the  wood-sage, 
+ Teucrium  Scorodonia. 

ambrosia  (am-bro'zia),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  apPpoala, 
the  food  of  the  gods,  conferring  immortality, 
fem.  of  adj.  apfjpdotog,  a lengthened  form  of 
apjjpoTog,  also  afiporo ;,  immortal,  < a-  priv.  + 
*ppor6g,  ppor6g,  older  form  popr6g,  mortal,  akin 
to  L.  mor{t-)s,  death  (L.  im-mort-al-is  = Gr. 
a-p(3poT-og),  and  rnori,  die : see  mortal.  Cl.  Skt. 
amrita,  immortal,  also  the  drink  of  the  gods 
(see  amrita),  = Gr.  apfiparo f.]  1 . In  Gr.  legend, 
a celestial  substance,  capable  of  imparting  im- 
mortality, commonly  represented  as  the  food 
of  the  gods,  but  sometimes  as  their  drink,  and 
also  as  a richly  perfumed  unguent ; hence,  in 
literature,  anything  comparable  in  character 
to  either  of  these  conceptions. 

His  dewy  locks  distill'd  ambrosia.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  57. 

2.  {cap.]  Agenusof  widely  distributed  coarse 
annual  weeds,  type  of  the  family  Ambrosiacece, 
chiefly  American,  and  generally  known  as  rag- 
weed. A.  artemisiwfolia  is  also  called  Roman 
wormwood  or  hogweed. 

ambrosiac  (am-bro'zi-ak),  a.  [<  L.  ambrosia- 
cus,  < ambrosia : see  ambrosia.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  having  the  qualities  of  ambrosia ; per- 
fumed; sweet-smelling:  as,  “ambrosiac odours,” 
B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  3 (song). 

Shrill  strain’d  arts-men,  whose  ambrosiac  quills, 
Whiles  they  desert’s  encomions  sweet  rehearse, 

The  world  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills. 

Ford , Fame’s  Memorial. 

ambrosiaceous  (am-bro-zi-a'shius),  a.  [<  Am- 
brosia + -aceous.]  In  bot.,  belonging  to  the 
^.family  Ambrosiacece. 

ambrosial  (am-bro'zial),  a.  [<  ambrosia  + -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ambrosia ; partaking  of  the 
nature  or  qualities  of  ambrosia:  anointed  or 
fragrant  with  ambrosia ; hence,  delighting  the 
taste  or  smell;  delicious;  fragrant;  sweet- 
smelling: as,  ambrosial  dews. 

As  the  sunset 

Threw  the  long  shadows  of  trees  o’er  the  broad  ambrosial 
meadows.  Lony fellow,  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxvi. 

Thou  too  . . . mayest  become  a Political  Power:  and 
with  the  shakings  of  thy  liorse-hair  wig,  shake  principal- 
ities and  dynasties,  like  a very  Jove  with  his  ambrosial 
cur^s-  . Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  iii.  1. 

ambrosially  (am-bro'zial-i),  adv.  In  an  am- 
brosial manner;  with  an  ambrosial  odor. 

A fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold, 

That  smelt  ambrosially . Tennyson,  CEnone. 

ambrosianH  (am-bro'zian),  a.  [<  ambrosia  + 
-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ambrosia ; fragrant  ; 
ambrosial.  B.  Jonson. 

Most  ambrosian-] ipped  creature. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  iv.  2. 
Ambrosian2  (am-bro'zian),  a.  [<  LL.  Ambro- 
sianus,  < Ambrosius,  Ambrose,  < Gr.  apfipAcio;, 
immortal,  divine:  see  ambrosia.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  instituted  by  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan  in  the  fourth  century — Ambrosian  chant, 
a mode  of  singing  or  chanting  introduced  by  St.  Ambrose 
in  the  cathedral  church  at  Milan  about  884.  Little  is 
certainly  known  of  its  nature. — Ambrosian  Library 
a famous  library  and  collection  of  antiquities  at  Milan, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Borromeo  in  1609.— Ambrosian 
office  or  ritual,  a formula  of  worship  named  from  St.  Am- 
brose, and  long  used  in  the  church  of  Milan  in  place  of 
the  Roman  mass. 

ambrosino  (am-bro-ze'no),  n.  [It.,  from  the  fig- 
ure of  St.  Ambrose  on  the  coin : see  above.]  A 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Silver  Ambrosino  of  Milan,  British  Museum.  ( Size  of  the  original.) 

silver  coin,  weighing  about  45  grains,  issued  by 
the  republic  of  Milan  A.  D.  1250-1310,  and  bear- 
ing the  effigy  of  Ambrose,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  city.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  a rare 
Milanese  gold  coin  of  the  same  period, 
ambrotype  (am'bro-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  aypporoc  (see 
ambrosia),  immortal,  + Timor,  impression : see 
type.]  Inphotog.,  a picture  made  by  applying 
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a dark  backing  to  the  face  of  a thin  negative 
on  glass.  The  negative,  as  seen  from  behind,  thus  ap- 
pears as  a positive  against  the  backing,  the  lights  being 
formed  by  the  opaque  portions,  and  the  shadows  by  the 
backing  seen  through  the  more  or  less  transparent  por- 
tions. 

ambry  (am'bri),  n.  ; pi.  ambries  (-briz).  [In 
actual  modem  speech  only  in  north.  E.  dial. 
aumry,  otherwise  only  a historical  word,  spelled 
prop,  ambry,  butarehaisticallyin  various  forms 
of  the  eariier  ambery,  as  ambrey,  aumbry,  awm- 
brie  (with  excrescent  b as  in  number,  slumber), 
earlier  amrie,  aumrye,  aumrie,  aumery,  awmery, 
almery,  almary,  almarie,  slso  armorie,  <ME.  ame- 
rie,  almarie,  also  armarie,  < OP.  almarie,  arma- 
rie,  later  almaire,  aumaire,  aumoire,  armaire, 
armoire  = Pr.  armari  = Sp.  armario  = Pg.  al- 
mario  (>  Hind,  alrndri,  > Anglo-Ind.  almirah,  q. 
v.)  = It.  armario , armadio  = G.  aimer  = Bohem. 
armara,  almara  = Pol.  almaryja,  olmaryja  = 
Serv.  ormar,  orman  = Sloven,  almara,  ormar, 
omara,  < L.  armarium  (ML.  also  corruptly  al- 
marium),  a closet,  chest,  or  safe  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, money,  implements,  tools,  etc.,  < arma, 
implements,  tools,  arms:  see  arm2,  arms,  and 
cf.  armory1.  Through  the  form  almery  the  word 
was  confused  with  almonry,  a place  for  distrib- 
uting alms,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  that 
sense.]  1.  A place  for  keeping  things ; a store- 
house, storeroom,  closet,  pantry,  cupboard, 
press,  safe,  locker,  chest.  Specifically  — {a)  A 
place  for  keeping  victuals;  a pantry,  cupboard, 
or  meat-safe. 

Uir.  Will  not  any  fool  take  me  for  a wise  man  now,  seeing 
me  draw  out  of  the  pit  of  my  treasury  this  little  god  with 
his  belly  full  of  gold  ? 

Spun.  And  this,  full  of  tile  same  meat,  out  of  my  am- 
bry? Massinger , Virgin -Martyr,  ii.  3. 

(5)  In  ancient  churches,  a niche  or  recess, 
fitted  with  a door,  in  the  wall  near  the  altar,  in 
which  the  sacred  utensils 
were  deposited,  in  the 
larger  churches  and  cathedrals 
ambries  were  very  numerous, 
were  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  were  sometimes 
large  enough  to  be  what  we 
should  now  call  closets,  the 
doors  and  other  parts  that 
were  seen  being  usually  richly 
carved.  Ambries  are  still  used 
in  Eoinan  Catholic  churches 
as  depositories  for  the  conse- 
crated oils.  They  are  some- 
times made  portable,  in  the 
form  of  a chest  or  cupboard, 
which  is  hung  near  the  altar. 

( c ) A place  for  keeping  books;  a library. — 2. 
Same  as  almonry.  [Erroneous  use : see  etym.] 
ambs-acet,  n.  See  ambes-ace. 
ambulacra,  n.  Plural  of  ambulacrum. 
ambulacra!  (am-bu-la'kral),  a.  [<  ambulacrum 
*+  - al. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ambulacrum,  or 
to  the  ambulacra,  of  an  echinoderm.—  Ambula- 
cra! face,  ambulacral  aspect,  that  surface  of  an 
echinoderm  which  bears  the  ambulacra ; corresponding  in 
a starfish  to  the  oral  aspect,  that  upon  which  the  creature 
creeps.— Ambulacral  groove,  a furrow  which  marks  the 
course  of  an  ambulacrum. 

[In  a 8tarfishl  a deep  furrow,  the  ambulacral  groove, 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  oral  surface  of  each  ray,  and  is 
nearly  filled  by  contractile  sucker-like  pedicels,  . . . ap- 
parently arranged  in  four  longitudinal  series. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  475. 
Ambulacral  metameres,  the  divisions  of  the  body  of 
an  echinoderm  as  marked  or  determined  by  the  ambula- 
cral system,  as  the  five  fingers  or  rays  of  a starfish.  See 
extract  under  ambulacral  vessels  and  cut  under  Astrophy- 
ton. — Ambulacral  nerve,  a nerve  which  is  in  relation 
with  the  ambulacra. 

When  the  suckers  of  an  ambulacrum  [of  a starfish]  are 
. . . cut  away,  a longitudinal  ridge  is  seen  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  groove  between  their  bases.  This  ridge  is 
the  ambulacral  nerve.  Followed  to  the  apex  of  the  ray,  it 
ends  upon  the  eye  and  its  tentacle ; in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, it  reaches  the  oral  disk. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  478. 
Ambulacral  neural  canal,  a tube  of  which  the  ambu- 
lacral nerve  forms  the  outer  wall. — Ambulacral  ossicle, 
one  of  a double  row  of  small  hard  pieces  which  come  to- 
gether in  the  ambulacral  groove,  extending  from  its  sides 
to  its  middle  line.  Also  called  vertebral  ossicle.  See  cut 
under  Asteriidce.— Ambulacral  plate,  one  of  those  coro- 
nal plates  of  a sea-urchin  which  are  perforated  to  form 
part  of  an  ambulacrum.  See  cut  under  ambulacrum. 

In  the  ordinary  Echinus  or  sea-urchin  ...  of  these 
plates  there  are  twenty  principal  longitudinal  series,  con- 
stituting the  great  mass  of  the  corona;  and  ten  single 
plates,  which  form  a ring  around  its  aboral  or  apical  mar- 
gin. The  twenty  series  of  longitudinal  plates  arc  disposed 
in  ten  double  series — five  ambulacral  and  five  interambu- 
lacral.  . . . Each  ambulacral  plate  is  subdivided  by  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  sutures  . . . into  a correspond- 
ing number  of  minor  plates,  . . . called  pore  plates. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  486. 
Ambulacral  sac,  in  echinoderms,  that  portion  of  the  va- 
soperitoneal  sac  of  the  embryo  which  lays  the  foundation 
for  the  whole  system  of  the  ambulacral  vessels.  See  vaso- 
peritoneal  and  Holothuroidea. — Ambulacral  system, 
the  water-vascular  system  (which  see,  under  water-vascu- 
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lar)  of  echinoderms. — Ambulacral  vesicle,  a sac  situ- 
ated upon  the  aboral  face  of  an  ambulacral  ossicle. — Am- 
bulacral vessels,  the  water- vascular  channels  of  the  am- 
bulacra. See  cut  under  Echinoidea, 

Another  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Echinoderm  type  is 
the  general,  if  not  universal,  presence  of  a system  of  am- 
bulacral vessels,  consisting  of  a circular  canal  around  the 
mouth,  whence  canals  usually  arise  and  follow  the  middle 
line  of  each  of  the  ambulacral  metameres. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  54. 
Circumoral  ambulacral  vessel,  that  into  which  a ra- 
dial canal  of  the  ambulacral  system  of  vessels  opens  at 
its  oral  end. — Radial  ambulacral  vessels,  those  which 
radiate  from  the  central  or  circular  vessel  which  surrounds 
the  gullet. 

Ambulacraria  (am/,'bu-lak-ra'ri-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < ambulacrum  + -aria.]  1.  A branch  or 
subkingdom  of  animals,  eonstitutedby  the  Echi- 
nodermata  and  Enteropneusta,  and  divided  into 
Badiata  and  Bilateralia,  the  latter  represented 
by  the  genus  Balanoglossus  alone.  Metschnikoff. 
— 2f.  [}■  c.]  The  coronal  ambulacra  of  sea-ur- 
chins. 

Ambulacrata  (am//bu-lak-ra'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  ambulacratus,  < ambulacrum.]  A 
term  applied  by  E.  B.  Lankester  to  a branch  of 
echinoderms  consisting  of  the  Holothuroidea, 
Ecliinoidca,  and  Asteroidea,  or  sea-cucumbers, 
sea-urchins,  and  starfishes,  as  collectively  dis- 
tinguished from  the  crinoids  or  Tentaculata 
(which  see). 

ambulacriform  (am-bu-lak'ri-form),  a.  [<  L. 
ambulacrum  + forma,  iorm.]  Possessing  the 
form  or  appearance  of  an  ambulacrum. 

ambulacrum  (am-bu-la'krum),  n. ; pi.  ambula- 
cra (-kra).  [NL.  use  of  L.  ambulacrum,  a walk, 


Ambry,  Romsey  Church, 
Hampshire,  England. 


A,  three  ambulacral  plates  of  Echinus  spheera,  showing  sutures 
of  the  pore-plates  of  which  each  ambulacral  plate  is  composed.  B,  a 
portion  of  the  extent  of  the  petaloid  ambulacrum  of  a clypeastroid. 

alley,  < ambulare:  see  ambulate.]  In  zodl.,  a 
row,  series,  or  other  set  of  perforations  in  the 
shell  of  an  echinoderm,  as  a sea-urchin  or  star- 
fish, through  which  are  protruded  and  with- 
drawn the  tube-feet  or  pedicels.  Each  such  row 
or  set  of  holes  usually  forms  a narrow  grooved  line  from 
base  to  apex  of  a sea-urchin,  and  from  the  center  to  the 
end  of  each  ray  of  a starfish,  along  the  oral  aspect  of  the 
body.  Each  set  or  radiating  series  of  perforations  is  an 
ambulacrum,  the  several  rows  together  being  the  ambula- 
cra. The  usual  definition  of  ambulacra  as  the  perforated 
spaces  through  which  the  tube-feet  are  protruded  leaves 
a doubt  whether  an  ambulacrum  is  not  one  such  perforated 
space.  Ambulacra  is  sometimes  used  for  the  tube-feet 
themselves,  collectively ; in  which  case  it  properly  signifies 
several  sets  or  series  of  tube-feet,  not  several  tube-feet  of 
any  single  row  or  series. 

The  ambulacra  present  important  variations  in  the  three 

^divisions  of  the  Echinfdea.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  4S9. 

ambulance  (am'bu-lans),  n.  [<  P.  ambulance 
(formerly  liopital  ambulant,  walking  hospital), 
< ambulant,  walking,  shifting:  see  ambulant.] 
1 . A hospit  al  est  ablishment  which  accompanies 
an  army  in  its  movements  in  the  field  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  speedy  assistance  to  sol- 
diers wounded  in  battle. — 2.  A two-  or  four- 


Hospital  Ambulance. 

wheeled  vehicle  constructed  for  conveying  sick 
or  wounded  persons.  Ambulance-wagons  are  made 
to  run  very  easily,  and  are  designed  to  carry  one  or  two 
tiers  of  stretchers.  Some  forms  are  fitted  with  water- 
tank,  medicine-chest,  operating-table,  and  other  conve- 
niences. City  hospital  ambulances  are  light  four-wheel- 
ed vehicles,  furnished  with  one  or  two  beds,  surgical 
appliances,  restoratives,  etc. — Ambulance-cot,  a folding 
cot  designed  to  be  carried  in  an  ambulance  and  to  be 
used  as  a bed  in  a hospital.  — Ambulance-stretcher,  a 
stretcher  provided  with  casters  and  made  to  fit  into  an 
ambulance. 


amburbial 

ambulant  (am'bu-lant),  a.  [=  F.  ambulant,  < 
L.  ambulan(t-)s,  ’ppr.  of  ambulare,  walk,  go 
about:  see  ambulate.]  1.  "Walking;  moving 
from  place  to  place ; shifting. 

Sold  it  for  400  francs  to  an  ambulant  picture  dealer. 

The  American,  VI.  250. 

Ambulant  tobacconists  crying  their  goods. 

Ii.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  259. 

2.  In  her.,  walking:  said  of  a beast  used  as  a 
bearing. — 3.  In  pathol.,  shifting  about  from 
place  to  place ; ambulatory : as,  ambulant  edema, 
ambulate  (am'bu-lat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  am- 
bulated, ppr.  ambulating.  [<  L.  ambulatus,  pp. 
of  ambulare,  walk,  go  about,  perhaps  for  *am- 
bibulare,  < *ambibulus,  < ambi-,  about  (see  ambi-), 
+ *-bulus,  perhaps  connected  with  bitere,  betere, 
go:  see  arbiter.  The  older  E.  form  is  amble, 
q.  v.]  To  walk  or  move  about,  or  from  place 
to  place. 

Now  Morpheus  . . . 

Amused  with  dreams  man’s  ambulating  soul. 

Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar), 
ambulation  (am-bu-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  arnbula- 
tio{n-),  < ambulare,  walk:  see  ambulate.]  The 
act  of  ambulating  or  walking  about, 
ambulative  (am'bu-la-tiv),  a.  [<  ambulate  + 
-ive.]  Having  a tendency  to  walk  or  advance; 
walking.  [Bare.] 

ambulator  (am'bu-la-tor),  n.  [L.,  a walker, 
lounger,  peddler,  < ambulare,  walk : see  ambu- 
late.] 1.  One  who  walks  about. — 2.  An  odom- 
eter (which  see). — 3.  A name  sometimes  given 
to  the  original  form  of  the  velocipede.  See 
velocipede. 

Ambulatores  (ami'bu-la-t6'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  L.  ambulator:'  see  ambulator.]  1.  In 
Sundevall’s  classification  of  birds,  a group  of 
corvine  birds.  Also  called  Corviformes  and  Coli- 
omorphw. — 2f.  Illiger’s  name  (1811)  of  a group 
of  birds  inexactly  equivalent  to  Insessores,  or 
to  the  Linnean  Fasseres. 
ambulatorial  (am//bu-la-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  am- 
+ bulatorius  + -al.]  Ambulatory, 
ambulatory  (am'bu-la-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
ambulatorius,  < ambulator : see  ambulator .]  I. 
a.  1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  walking ; 
formed  or  adapted  for  walking:  as,  an  ambula- 
tory animal.  Specifically — (a)  la  omith.,  gressorial: 
opposed  to  saltatory,  saltatorial.  or  leaping,  and  applied 
to  the  feet  or  gait  of  certain  birds  or  to  the  birds  them- 
selves ; most  frequently  to  the  mode  of  progression  by 
moving  the  feet  one  after  the  other,  instead  of  both  to- 
gether.  As  applied  to  the  structure  of  the  feet,  ambula- 
tory is  sometimes  opposed  to  scansorial , that  is,  to  the 
zygodactyl  modification  of  the  feet.  (6)  In  crustaceans, 
insects,  etc.,  performing  the  office’of  locomotion  : applied 
to  those  legs  or  feet  of  an  animal  by  means  of  which  it 
walks,  as  distinguished  from  those  limbs  which  are  mod- 
ified, as  swimmerets,  chelipeds,  or  maxillipeds.  See  cut 
under  endopodite. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a walk;  happening  or  ob- 
tained during  a walk.  [Bare.] 

The  princes  of  whom  his  majesty  lxad  an  ambulatory 
view  in  liis  travels.  Wotton. 

3.  Accustomed  to  move  from  place  to  place; 
not  stationary:  as,  an  ambulatory  court. 

The  priesthood  . . . before  was  very  ambulatory,  and 
dispersed  into  all  families.  Jer.  Taylor. 

He  had  been,  I imagine,  an  ambulatory  quack  doctor, 
for  there  was  no  town  in  England,  nor  any  country  in 
Europe,  of  which  he  could  not  give  a very  particular  ac- 
count. Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  37. 

4.  In  law,  not  fixed;  capable  of  being  al- 
tered : as,  a will  is  ambulatory  until  the  death 
of  the  testator ; the  return  of  a sheriff  is  am- 
bulatory until  it  is  filed. — 5 . In  med. : (a)  Shift- 
ing; ambulant:  applied  to  certain  morbid  af- 
fections when  they  skip  or  shift  from  one  place 
to  another.  (6)  Permitting  the  patient  to  be 
about : applied  to  typhoid  fever  when  it  does 
not  compel  the  patient  to  take  to  his  bed. 

II.  n. ; pi.  ambulatories  (-riz).  Any  part  of  a 
building  intended  for  walking,  as  the  aisles  of 
a church,  particularly  those  surrounding  the 
choir  and  apse,  or  the  cloisters  of  a monastery ; 
any  portico  or  corridor. 

The  inscription  upon  Wilson's  gravestone  in  the  eastern 
ambulatory  of  the  little  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  is 
now  very  much  effaced.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  455. 

A broad  ambulatory  extends  round  the  south  and  east 
ends  of  the  church.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  230. 

ambulet  (am'bul),  v.  i.  [<  L.  ambulare:  see 
amble  and  ambulate.]  To  move  from  place  to 
place. 

ambulomancy  (am'bu-lo-:man//si),  n.  [<  L. 
ambulare,  walk  (see  ambulate),  + Gr.  yavreia, 
divination.]  Divination  by  walking.  [Bare.] 
amburbial  (am-ber'bi-al),  a.  [<  L.  amburbialis, 
only  in  amburbiales  hostile,  the  victims  for  cer- 
tain sacrifices,  which  were  led  around  the  city 
of  Borne,  < amb-  for  ambi-,  around  (see  ambi-), 


amburbial 

+ whs,  city:  see  urban. ] Encompassing  or 
surrounding  a city.  [Bare.] 
ambury  (am'be-ri),  n.  Same  as  anbury. 
ambuscade  (am-bus-kad/),  n.  [Formerly  also 
imbuscade  (and,  after  Sp.  or  It.,  ambuscado, 
emboscata,  imboscata),  < F.  embuscade,  < It.  im- 
boscata = Sp.  Pg.  emboscada  = OF.  embuchee,  < 
ML.  * imboscata , an  ambush,  prop.  pp.  fern,  of 
imboscare,  set  in  ambush:  see  ambush,  i>.]  1.  A 
lying  in  wait  and  concealment  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  by  surprise ; an  ambush. 

To  draw  you  into  the  palpable  ambuscade  of  his  ready- 
made joke. 

Sheridan,  quot.  by  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Kev.,  II.  317. 

Till  the  great  plover’s  human  whistle  amazed 

Her  heart,  and  glancing  round  the  waste  she  fear’d 

In  every  wavering  brake  an  ambuscade. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  A secret  station  in  which  troops  lie  con- 
cealed with  a view  to  attacking  suddenly  and 
by  surprise;  an  ambush. — 3.  A body  of  troops 
lying  in  ambush. 

ambuscade  (am-bus-kad'),  r. ; pret.  and  pp. 
ambuscaded,  ppr.  ambuscading.  [<  ambuscade, 
n.]  I.  trans.  To  attack  from  a concealed  posi- 
tion. 

II.  intrans.  To  lie  in  ambush:  as,  “ambus- 
cading ways,”  Carlyle,  Sart.  Besart.,  ii.  4. 
ambuscado  (am-bus-ka'do),  n.  [See  ambuscade, 
n.]  An  ambuscade. 

They  were  adroit  in  executing  a thousand  stratagems, 
ambuscadoes,  and  evolutions.  Irving , Granada,  p.  446. 

ambuscadot  (am-bus-ka'do),  v.  t.  [<  ambusca- 
do, n.]  To  post  in  ambush.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
ambush  (am'busli),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
embusli,  < ME.  embusshen,  enbusshen,  enbuschen, 
enbussen  (also  dbuschen,  abussen,  and  by  apber- 
esis  busse,  early  mod.  E.  bush),  < OF.  enbuschcr, 
embuscher , embuissier,  later  embiicher  (mod.  F. 
embusquer,  after  Sp.  or  It.)  = Sp.  Pg.  emboscar 
= It.  imboscare,  < ML.  emboscare,  prop,  imbos- 
care, set  in  ambush,  < L.  in,  in,  + ML.  boscus, 
wood,  bush : see  bush1,  and  ef.  ambuscade .]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  post  or  place  in  concealment  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  by  surprise. 

The  subtil  Turk,  having  ambushed  a thousand  liorse, 

. . . charged  the  Persians.  Sir  T.  Herbert , Trav.,  p.  281. 

It  seemed  as  if  his  placid  old  face  were  only  a mask  be- 
hind which  a merry  Cupid  had  ambushed  himself,  peeping 
out  all  the  while.  Lowell , Fireside  Travels,  p.  85. 

2.  To  ambuscade;  waylay;  attack  unexpected- 
ly and  from  a hidden  position. 

The  Tekkd  warriors  outside,  however,  got  notice  of  the 
intended  visit,  and  ambushed  their  Kuclian  invaders  so 
successfully  that  not  a man  escaped,  sixty  being  killed 
and  forty  made  prisoners.  O'  Donovan,  Merv,  xiv. 

II.  intrans.  To  lie  in  wait  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  by  surprise.  [Rare.] 

The  . . . snake  that  ambush'd  for  his  prey. 

John  Trumbull,  tr.  of  Georgies,  iv. 

ambush  (am'bush),  n.  [<  late  ME.  ambushe, 
enbusshe,  < OF.  embusclie,  embosche,  F.  embuclie; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  lying 
concealed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  by  sur- 
prise ; a lying  in  wait ; the  act  of  attacking  un- 
expectedly from  a concealed  position. 

Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault,  or  siege, 

Or  ambush  from  the  deep.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  344. 

An  ambush  is  neither  an  “ attack  ” nor  a “surprise,”  in 
military  language ; it  is  something  more  sudden  and  un- 
expected than  either.  Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc.,  p.  42. 

2.  A secret  or  concealed  station  where  troops 
lie  in  wait  to  attack  unawares. 

The  enemy,  intending  to  draw  the  English  further  into 
their  ambush,  turned  away  at  an  easy  pace. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

3.  The  troops  posted  in  a concealed  place  for 
attacking  by  surprise.  [Bare.] 

And  the  ambush  arose  quickly  out  of  tlieir  place. 

Josh.  viii.  19. 

ambushment  (am'busb-ment),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  embushment  and"  imbushment,  < ME. 
embusshement,  enbussement,  < OF.  embuschement 
(F.  embuchement),  < ML.  imboscamentum,  ( im- 
boscare, > OF.  embuscher,  set  in  ambush : see 
ambush  and  -ment.]  An  ambush,  in  any  of  its 
senses ; the  act  or  method  of  forming  an  am- 
bush. 

But  Jeroboam  caused  an  ambushment  to  come  about  be- 
hind them.  2 Chron.  xiii.  13. 

For  his  opponents  then  to  skulk,  to  lay  ambushments, 
to  keep  a narrow  bridge  of  licencing  where  the  challenger 
should  passe,  though  it  be  valour  anough  in  souldiersllip, 
is  but  weaknes  and  cowardise  in  the  wars  of  Truth. 

Milton , Areopagitica,  p.  52. 

In  ambushment  lie 
Until  I come  or  send  for  you  myself. 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  ii. 
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A wolf  is  a beast  that  is  apt  to  hover  about  in  Indian 
ambushment,  craving  the  offals  of  the  deer  the  savages 
kill.  Cooper,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  v. 

ambustiont  (am-bus'tion),  n.  [<  L.  ambus- 
fe'o(m-),  a burn,  < amburere,  pp.  ambustus,  bum, 
consume,  lit.  burn  around,  scorch,  < amb-,  am- 
bi-,  around  (see  ambi-),  + urere,  burn : see  adure. 
Cf.  combustion.']  A burn  or  scald.  Goclceram. 
ameba,  amebean,  etc.  See  amoeba,  etc. 
ameer,  amir  (a-mer'),  n.  [Also  written,  as  a 
historical  Saracen  title,  emir,  q.  v. ; Pers.  Hind. 
amir,  < Ar.  amir,  a commander,  ruler,  chief,  no- 
bleman, prince,  < amara  = Cbal.  amar  = Heb. 
amar,  tell,  order,  command.  The  same  word 
occurs  in  amiral,  now  admiral,  q.  v.]  A prince, 
lord,  or  nobleman;  a chief,  governor,  or  one 
having  command:  specifically,  the  title  of  the 
dominant  ruler  of  Afghanistan, 
ameership,  amirship  (a-mer'sbip),  n.  [<  ameer 
+ -ship.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  ameer. 

The  faithful  ally  of  England,  owing  his  amirship  to  her 
armies.  The  American,  IV.  277. 

Ameiva  (a-mi'va),  n.  [NL.,  from  a native 
name.]  A genus  of  small,  inoffensive  lizards, 
the  type  of  the  family  Ameividce,  order  Lacerti- 
lid.  They  are  rather  pretty  animals,  with  a long  whip-like 
tail,  and  peculiarly  elongated  toes  on  the  hind  feet.  The 
tail  is  covered  with  a series  of  scales  arranged  in  rings, 
the  ventral  shields  are  broad  and  smooth,  the  teeth  are 
trilobate  and  compressed,  and  the  feet  are  5-toed.  The 
general  color  is  dark  olive  speckled  with  black  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck;  on  the  sides  are  rows  or  bands  of 
white  spots  edged  with  black.  There  are  many  species, 
occurring  from  Patagonia  to  California  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  abundant  .4.  dorsalis  of  Jamaica  is  a characteristic 
example. 

Ameividse  (a-ml'vi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  (.Ameiva 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  lizards,  of  the  division 
Mssitinguia  of  the  order  Lacertilia,  named  from 
the  genus  Ameiva,  peculiar  to  America.  The  old 
name  Teidce , or  Teiidce , is  an  inexact  synonym.  The  prin- 
cipal genera  are  Tents,  Ameiva,  and  Crocodilurus.  The 
teguexin  monitor,  Telus  teguexin,  is  a characteristic  and 
well-known  species. 

amelt  (am'el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ammel, 
ammell  (rarely  esmayle,  after  MF-),  < ME.  ameli, 
amelle,  email,  amnayl,  < AF.  *amal,  *amail,  OF. 
esmal,  esmail,  later  email,  mod.  F.  dmail  = Pr. 
esmaut,  esmalt  = Sp.  Pg.  esmalte  = It.  smalto,  < 
ML.  smaltmn,  enamel,  prob.  < Teut.  * smalt,  any- 
thing melted,  OHO.  MHO.  smalz,  O.  sclimalz 
= 01).  smalt,  melted  grease  or  butter,  < Teut. 
*smeltan,  OHO.  smelzan,  MHO.  smelzen,  O. 
schmelzen  = AS.  *smeltan  = Sw.  smalta  = Dan. 
smelte,  melt,  dissolve:  see  smelt1.  In  mod.  use 
only  in  comp,  enamel,  q.  v.]  Enamel  (which 
see). 

Iteav’ns  richest  diamonds,  set  on  ammel  white. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  x. 

Gardens  of  delight 

"Whose  ammell  beds  perfume  the  skie. 

W.  Lisle,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas,  i.  34.  (V.  E.  D.) 

amelf  (am'el),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  am- 
mele,  ammell , < ME.  arnelen , amilen ; from  the 
noun.]  To  enamel. 

I ammell  as  a goldesmythe  dotlie  his  worke. 

Palsgrave,  p.  425.  (V.  E.  D.) 

amel-com  (am'el-korn),  n.  [Formerly  also 
amell-corn,  amil-corn;  < G-.  amellcorn  (orD.  amel- 
lcoren),  < MHG.  amel,  amer,  OHO.  amar,  amel- 
com  (later  associated,  as  in  G.  amelmehl,  D. 
ameldonk,  starch,  with  L.  amylum,  starch:  see 
amyl1),  + Tcorn  = D.  Icoren  = E.  corn1.]  The 
seeds  of  a grass,  Triticum  dicoccum,  resembling 
spelt,  but  bearing  only  two  grains  in  the  bead, 
cultivated  in  Switzerland  for  the  manufacture 
of  starch. 

ameledt  (am'eld),  p.  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
ammeled,  ammclled,  < ME.  ameled,  amiled : pp. 
of  amel,  ».]  Enameled. 

Achilles’  arms,  enlightened  all  with  stars, 

And  richly  amelVd.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xvi.  123. 

amelett,  n.  [<  OF.  amelette,  mod.  omelette:  see 
omelet.]  A former  spelling  of  omelet. 
ameli,  n.  Plural  of  amelus. 
amelia  (a-mel'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Or.  a-  priv.  + 
a limb.]  In  teratol.,  absence  of  limbs. 
See  amelus. 

ameliorable  (a-me'lyo-ra-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  as  if 
*ameliorabilis,  ( ameliorare:  see  ameliorate.] 
Capable  of  being  ameliorated, 
ameliorate  (a-me'lyo-rat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
ameliorated,  ppr.  ameliorating.  [<  ML.  amelio- 
ratus,  pp.  of  ameliorare  (>  OF.  ameillorer,  F. 
ameliorer  = Pr.  amilorar  = It.  ammigliorare), 
become  better,  improve,  < L.  ad,  to,  + LL.  me- 
liorare,  make  better,  meliorate : see  meliorate.] 
I.  trans.  To  make  better,  or  more  tolerable, 
satisfactory,  prosperous,  etc.;  improve;  melio- 
rate. 


amen 

In  every  human  being  there  is  a wish  to  ameliorate  his 
own  condition.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

Let  it  be  sufficient  that  you  have  in  some  slight  degree 
ameliorated  mankind,  and  do  not  think  that  amelioration 
a matter  of  small  importance. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  266. 

— Syn.  Amend,  Improve,  Better,  etc.  See  amend. 

II.  intrans . To  grow  better;  meliorate. 

[Man]  may  have  been  temporarily  driven  out  of  the 
country  [southern  England]  by  the  returning  cold  periods, 
but  would  find  his  way  back  as  the  climate  ameliorated. 

Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  p.  45. 

amelioration  (a -me- lyo-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
amelioration;  from  the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of 
ameliorating,  or  the  state  of  being  ameliorated ; 
a making  or  becoming  better;  improvement; 
melioration. 

Remark  the  unceasing  effort  throughout  nature  at 
somewhat  better  than  the  actual  creatures : amelioration 
in  nature,  which  alone  permits  and  authorizes  ameliora- 
tion in  mankind.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  298. 

The  October  politician  is  so  full  of  charity  and  good- 
nature, that  he  supposes  that  these  very  robbers  and  mur- 
derers themselves  are  in  course  of  amelioration. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace. 

2.  A thing  wberein  improvement  is  realized ; 
an  improvement.  N.  E.  H. 

The  buildings,  drains,  enclosures,  and  other  ameliora- 
tions which  they  may  either  make  or  maintain. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations  (ed.  1869),  p.  248. 

ameliorative  (a-me'lyo-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  amelio- 
rate + -ive.]  Producing,  or  having  a tendency 
to  produce,  amelioration  or  amendment:  as, 
ameliorative  medicines. 

ameliorator  (a-me'lyo-ra-tor),  n.  [<  amelio- 
rate + -or.]  One  who  or  that  which  amelio- 
rates. 

Our  indefatigable  naturalist  [Darwin]  says  that  this  de- 
spised earth-worm  is  nothing  less  than  an  ameliorator  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  399. 

amelus  (am'e-lus),  n. ; pi.  ameli  (-11).  [NL.,  < 
Or.  a-  priv.  + peiog,  a limb.  Cf.  amelia.]  In 
teratol.,  a monster  in  which  the  limbs  are  en- 
tirely wanting,  or  are  replaced  by  wart-like 
stumps. 

amen  (a'men',  in  ritual  speech  often  and  in- 
singing  always  a'men'),  adv.  or  interj.  and  n. 
[<  ME.  amen,  AS.  amen  = D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  amen 
= F.  Sp.  Pg.  amen  — It.  amen,  ammenne,  < LL. 
amen,  Or.  apt/v,  < Heb.  amen,  firm,  true,  faithful ; 
as  a noun,  certainty,  truth;  as  an  adv.,  cer- 
tainly, verily,  surely,  in  affirmation  or  approval 
of  what  has  been  said  by  another;  < aman, 
strengthen,  support,  confirm;  cf.  Ar.  dm  in, 
trusted,  confided  in.]  I.  adv.  or  interj.  1. 
Verily;  truly:  retained  in  the  Bible  from  the 
original. 

All  the  promises  of  God  in  him  [Christ]  are  yea,  and  in 
him  Amen.  2 Cor.  i.  20. 

The  reader  may  see  great  reason  why  we  also  say  Amen, 
Amen,  and  durst  not  translate  it. 

Rheims  N.  T.,  John  viii.  34,  note. 

Amen.  Amen , I say  to  thee,  Except  a man  be  horn  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Rheims  N.  T.,  John  iii.  2. 

2.  It  is  so ; after  a prayer  or  wish,  be  it  so : a 
concluding  formula  used  as  a solemn  expres- 
sion of  concurrence  in  a formal  statement  or 
confession  of  faith,  or  in  a prayer  or  wish. 

I believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; the  holy  Catholic  Church ; 
the  communion  of  saints  ; the  forgiveness  of  sins ; the  res- 
urrection of  the  body;  and  the  life  everlasting.  Amen. 

Apostles'  Creed. 

One  cried  “God  bless  us!  ’’and  “A  men,"  the  other.  . . . 
But  wherefore  could  not  I pronounce  amen? 

I had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 

Stuck  in  my  throat.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

3.  A mere  concluding  formula. 

And  were  continually  in  the  temple,  praising  and  bless- 
ing God.  Amen.  Luke  xxiv.  53  (end  of  the  book). 

II.  n.  1.  He  who  is  true  and  faithful:  re- 
tained in  the  Bible  from  the  original,  as  a title 
of  Christ. 

These  things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  wit- 
ness. Rev.  iii.  14. 

2.  An  expression  of  concurrence  or  assent;  an 
assertion  of  belief. 

False  doctrine  strangled  by  its  own  amen. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  1.  119. 

3.  The  concluding  word  or  act;  end;  conclu- 
sion. 

That  such  an  act  as  this  should  be  the  amen  of  my  life. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  II.  95. 

amen  (a'men'),  v.  t.  [<  amen,  adv.]  1.  To 
ratify  solemnly;  say  amen,  to;  approve. 

Is  there  a bishop  on  the  bench  that  has  not  amen'd  the 
humbug  in  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  called  a blessing  over  the 
kneeling  pair  of  perjurers?  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  lvii. 
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2.  To  say  the  last -word,  to  ; end;  finish. 

This  very  evening  have  I amen'd  the  volume. 

Southey,  letters  (1812),  II.  281. 

[Bare  in  both  uses.] 

amenability  (a-me-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  amena- 
ble: see  -■ bility .’]  Amienableness. 

There  was  about  him  a high  spirit  and  amenability  to 
the  point  of  honor  which  years  of  a dog’s  life  had  not 
broken.  R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  237. 

amenable  (a-me'na-bl),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  ameanable,  amain  able,  and  corruptly  ames- 
ndble,  < P.  as  if  * amenable,  < amener , bring  or 
lead,  fetch  in  or  to:  see  amain 2 and  -able.']  1. 
Liable  to  make  answer  or  defense ; answerable ; 
accountable;  responsible:  Said  of  persons. 

The  sovereign  of  this  country  is  not  amenable  to  any  form 
of  trial  known  to  the  laws.  Junius , Pref.  to  Letters. 

We  must  hold  a man  amenable  to  reason  for  the  choice 
of  his  daily  craft  or  profession.  Emerson,  Spiritual  Laws. 

2.  Under  subjection  or  subordination;  liable 
or  exposed,  as  to  authority,  control,  claim,  or 
application : said  of  persons  or  things : as,  per- 
sons or  offenses  amenable  to  the  law ; amenable 
to  criticism. 

The  same  witness  ...  is  amenable  to  the  same  imputa- 
tion of  uneandid  . . . quotation. 

E.  Mellon,  Priesthood,  p.  312.  (if.  E.  D.) 

3.  Disposed  or  ready  to  answer,  yield,  or  sub- 
mit, as  to  influence  or  advice ; submissive. 

Sterling  . . always  was  amenable  enough  to  counsel. 

Carlyle. 

amenableness  (a-me'na-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  amenable ; liability  to  answer ; dispo- 
sition to  respond  to ; tractableness. 

amenably  (a-me'na-bli),  adv.  In  an  amenable 
manner. 

amenaget,  v.  t.  [<  OP.  amenager,  earlier  ames- 
nagier,  govern,  rule,  order,  < a (L.  ad,  to)  + 
menage,  mesnage,  P.  menage,  household:  see 
manage.]  To  bring  into  a state  of  subordina- 
tion; manage. 

With  her,  whoso  will  raging  Furor  tame, 

Must  first  begin,  and  well  her  amenatje. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  11. 

amenancet,  n.  [<  OF.  amenance,  conducting,  < 
amener , bring  or  lead  to,  conduct : see  amenable 
and  amain**.]  Mien  or  carriage ; conduct;  be- 
havior. 

With  grave  speech  and  comely  amenance. 

P.  Fletcher , Purple  Island,  xi.  9. 

amend  (a-mend'),  v.  [<  ME.  amende n,  < OF. 
amender,  correct,  amend,  better,  recompense, 
make  amends  for,  mod.  F.  amender  = Pr.  emen- 
dar  = It.  ammendare,  < L.  emendare , free  from 
fault,  correct,  < e for  ex,  out  of,  + menda  or  men- 
dmn,  a fault,  defect,  blemish  (in  the  body),  a 
fault,  mistake,  error  (in  writing,  etc.),  = Skt. 
minda,  a personal  defect,  prob.  connected  with 
L.  minor,  less:  see  minor , minish,  etc.  Abbr. 
mend;  doublet,  emend , directly  from  the  L. : see 
mend,  emend.]  I.  trans . 1.  To  free  from  faults; 
make  better,  or  more  correct  or  proper ; change 
for  the  better ; correct;  improve;  reform. 

Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  I will  cause  you 
to  dwell  in  this  place.  Jer.  vii.  3. 

Thou  hearest  thy  faults  told  thee,  amend  them,  amend 
them.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

It  does  not  require  much  prescience  to  see  that,  whether 
England  does  so  or  not,  the  Americans  will  ere  long  adopt 
an  amended  spelling. 

J.  A.  11.  Murray,  9th  Ann.  Addr.  to  Pliilol.  Soc. 
2.  To  make  a change  or  changes  in  the  form 
of,  as  a bill  or  motion,  or  a constitution; 
properly,  to  improve  in  expression  or  detail, 
but  by  usage  to  alter  either  in  construction, 
purport,  or  principle. — 3.  To  repair;  mend. 
[Now  rare.  ] — 4f.  To  heal  or  recover  (the  sick) ; 
cure  (a  disease).  = Syn.  Amend , Improve,  Better, 
Emend,  Mend , Correct,  Rectify , Reform,  Ameliorate. 
Amend  is  generally  to  bring  into  a more  perfect  state  by 
the  removal  of  defects:  as,  to  amend  a record  or  one’s 
manner  of  life.  Improve  and  better  are  the  only  words 
in  the  list  that  do  not  necessarily  imply  something  previ- 
ously wrong ; they  may  mean  the  heightening  of  excel- 
lence: as,  to  improve  land  or  one’s  penmanship.  Better 
is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  surpass.  Correct  and  rectify 
are,  by  derivation,  to  make  right ; they  are  the  most  abso- 
lute, as  denoting  the  bringing  of  a thing  from  an  imper- 
fect state  into  conformity  with  some  standard  or  rule : 
as,  to  correct  proof;  to  rectify  an  error  in  accounts.  To 
mend  is  to  repair  or  restore  that  which  has  become  im- 
paired : as,  to  mend  a shoe,  a bridge,  etc.  Applied  to  things 
other  than  physical,  it  may  be  equivalent  to  amend:  as, 
to  mend  one’s  manners.  Emend  has  especially  the  lim- 
ited meaning  of  restoring  or  attempting  to  restore  the 
text  of  books.  Reform  is  to  form  over  again  for  the  bet- 
ter, either  by  returning  the  thing  to  its  previous  state  or 
by  bringing  it  up  to  a new  one ; or  it  may  be  to  remove 
by  reform : as,  to  reform  the  laws ; to  reform  abuses. 
Ameliorate  is  not  commonly  applied  to  persons  and  things, 
but  to  condition  and  kindred  abstractions;  it  expresses 
painstaking  effort  followed  by  some  measure  of  success : 
as,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor. 


She  begged  him  forthwith  to  amend  his  ways,  for  the 
sake  of  his  name  and  fame. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  386. 

The  weeds  of  a field,  which  if  destroyed  and  consumed 
upon  the  place  where  they  grow,  enrich  and  improve  it 
more  than  if  none  had  ever  sprung  there.  Sxvift. 

Striving  to  better , oft  we  mar  what’s  well. 

Shak.,  Lear,  L 4. 

The  villainy  you  teach  me  I will  execute,  and  it  shall  go 
hard  but  I will  better  the  instructions. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 

The  text  should  be  emended  so  as  to  read  “ tetragonus 
sine  vituperio,”  a square  without  a fault,  which  I have  no 
doubt  may  be  found  in  some  Latin  Aristotle. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  65. 

He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn  lacks  time  to  mend; 

Eternity  mourns  that. 

Sir  II.  Taylor , Philip  Van  Artevelde,  I.,  i.  4. 

There  are  certain  defects  of  taste  which  correct  them- 
selves by  their  own  extravagance. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  401. 

Reform’d  my  will,  and  rectify’ d my  thought. 

Sir  J . Davies , Introd.  to  Immortal,  of  Soul. 

Some  men,  from  a false  persuasion  that  they  cannot  re- 
form their  lives  and  root  out  their  old  vicious  habits, 
never  so  much  as  attempt,  endeavour,  or  go  about  it. 

South. 

It  is  a cheering  thought  throughout  life,  that  something 
can  he  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  have 
been  subject  to  the  hard  usages  of  the  world. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  470. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  grow  or  "become  better  by 
reformation,  or  by  rectifying  something  wrong 
in  manners  or  morals. 

Anything  that’s  mended  is  but  patched : virtue  that 
transgresses  is  but  patched  with  sin ; and  sin  that  amends 
is  but  patched  with  virtue.  Shak.,  T.  K.,  i.  5. 

2.  To  become  better  (in  health) ; recover  from 
illness. 

Then  enquired  he  of  them  the  hour  when  he  began  to 
amend.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Yesterday  at  the  sev- 
enth hour  the  fever  left  him.  John  iv.  52. 

amend  (a-mend'),  n.  [Sing,  of  amends , q.  v.] 
Compensation:  generally  used  in  the  plural. 
See  amends. 

And  so  to  Finland’s  sorrow 

The  sweet  amend  is  made. 

Whittier,  Conquest  of  Finland, 
amendable  (a-men'da-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  amend- 
able, < OF.  amendable',  < L.  emendabilis,  < emen- 
dare, correct:  s amend,  v.,  and  cf.  emendable.] 
Capable  of  being  amended  or  corrected : as,  an 
amendable  writ  or  error. 

amendatory  (a-men'da-to-ri),  a.  [<  amend  + 
-at-ory,  like  emendatory,  < LL.  emendatorius, 
corrective.]  Supplying  or  containing  amend- 
ment; corrective. 

I presume  this  is  an  omission  by  mere  oversight,  and  I 
recommend  that  it  be  supplied  by  an  amendatory  or  sup- 
plemental act.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  184. 

amende  (a-mend' ; F.  pron.  a-mohd'),  n.  [F., 
a fine,  a penalty,  amends:  see  amends.]  1.  A 
pecuniary  punishment  or  fine. — 2.  A recanta- 
tion or  reparation. — Amende  honorable,  in  anc. 
French  law,  a public  confession  and  apology  made,  under 
certain  humiliating  conditions,  by  persons  convicted  of 
offenses  against  law,  morality,  or  religion.  It  is  thus  de- 
fined by  Cotgrave : “A  most  ignominious  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  an  extream  offender,  who  must  go  through 
the  streets  barefoot  and  bareheaded  (with  a burning  link 
in  his  hand)  unto  the  seat  of  justice,  or  some  such  publick 
place,  and  there  confess  his  offence,  and  ask  forgiveness  of 
the  party  he  hath  wronged.”  It  was  abolished  in  1791,  re- 
introduced in  cases  of  sacrilege  in  1826,  and  finally  abro- 
gated in  1830.  The  phrase  now  signifies  any  open  apology 
and  reparation  to  an  injured  person  for  improper  language 
or  treatment. 

She  was  condemned  to  make  the  amende  honorable,  that 
is,  to  confess  her  delinquency,  at  the  end  of  a public  re- 
ligious procession,  with  a lighted  taper  in  her  hand,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of  the  King  of  France. 

Miss  StHckland,  Queens  of  Eng.,  Henrietta  Maria. 

amender  (a-men'der),  n.  One  who  amends. 

We  find  this  digester  of  codes,  amender  of  laws,  . . . 
permitting  . . . one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  oppres- 
sion. Brougham. 

amendfulf  (a-mend'ful),  a.  [<  amend  + -ful.] 
Full  of  amendment  or  improvement. 

Your  most  amendful  and  unmatched  fortunes. 

Fletcher  ( and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  iii.  1. 

amendment  (a-mend'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  amende- 
ment,  < OF.  aniendement,  < amender:  see  amend,  v. , 
and  -ment.]  1.  The  act  of  freeing  from  faults; 
the  act  of  making  better,  or  of  changing  for  the 
better ; correction ; improvement ; reformation : 
as,  “amendment  of  life,”  HooTcer. 

Iler  works  are  so  perfect  that  there  is  no  place  for 
amendments.  Ray,  Creation. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  better,  or  the  state  of 
having  become  better;  specifically,  recovery 
of  health. 

Your  honour’s  players,  hearing  your  amendment, 

Are  come  to  play  a pleasant  comedy. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.  2. 

3.  In  deliberative  assemblies , an  alteration  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  the  draft  of  a bill,  or  in  the 


terms  of  a motion  under  discussion.  Any  such  al- 
teration is  termed  an  amendment,  even  when  its  effect  is 
entirely  to  reverse  the  sense  of  the  original  bill  or  mo- 
tion. 

4.  An  alteration  of  a legislative  or  deliberative 
act  or  in  a constitution ; a change  made  in  a 
law,  either  by  way  of  correction  or  addition. 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  may 
be  proposed  by  a majority  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses  of 
Congress,  or  by  a convention  summoned  by  Congress  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the 
States,  and  enacted  by  their  ratification  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three  fourths  of  the  States,  or  by  conventions  in 
three  fourths  of  them,  as  Congress  may  determine. 

5.  In  law,  the  correction  of  an  error  in  a writ, 
record,  or  other  judicial  document. — 6f.  Com- 
pensation; reparation.  Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale. 
= Syn.  1.  Emendation,  betterment.— 2.  Reform,  etc.  See 
reformation. 

amendment-monger  (a-mend ' ment -mung "- 
ger),  n.  One  who  make's  a business  of  suggest- 
ing and  urging  constitutional  amendments:  a 
term  especially  applied  in  United  States  history 
to  the  Anti-Federalists. 

amends  (a-mendz'),  n.  pi.  and  sing.  [<  ME. 
amendes,  amendis,  usually  pi.,  < OF.  amendes, 
pi.  of  amende,  a penalty,  a fine,  mulct,  mod.  F. 
amende  (ML.  amenda),  < amender : see  amend, 
v.]  1.  Compensation  for  a loss  or  injury ; 

recompense";  satisfaction;  equivalent. 

Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 
Binding  amends  for  want  and  obscurity  in  hooks  and 
thoughts.  Emerson,  Burns. 

2+.  Recovery  of  health ; amendment. 

Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  2. 

amendsfult  (a-mendz 'fill),  a.  [<  amends  + -ful.] 
Making  amends ; giving  satisfaction.  Chap- 
man. 

amene  (a-men'),  a,  [<  ME.  amene,  < OF.  * amene 
(in  adv.'  amenement),  < L.  amcenur,  pleasant, 
connected  with  amare,  love : see  amiable,  amor, 
amour.]  Pleasant;  agreeable.  [Rare.] 

The  amene  delta  of  the  lovely  Niger. 

R.  F.  Burton,  Abbeokuta,  I.  i. 

amenity  (a-men*' i-ti),  n. ; pi.  amenities  (-tiz). 
[<  F.  amdnit6,<.  L.  amcenita{t-)s,<.  amcenus,  pleas- 
ant: see  amene.]  1.  The  quality  of  being 
pleasant  or  agreeable  in  situation,  prospect, 
climate,  temper,  disposition,  manners,  etc. ; 
pleasantness;  pleasingness;  an  affable  manner. 

After  . . . discovering  places  which  were  so  full  of 
amenity  that  melancholy  itself  eould  not  hut  change  its 
humor  as  it  gazed,  the  followers  of  Calvin  planted  them- 
selves on  the  banks  of  the  river  May. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  "U.  S.,  I.  65. 
Roman  childishness  seems  to  me  so  intuitively  connected 
with  Roman  amenity,  urbanity,  and  general  gracefulness, 
that,  for  myself,  I should  he  sorry  to  lay  a tax  on  it,  lest 
these  other  commodities  should  also  cease  to  come  to 
market.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  115. 

2.  That  which  is  agreeable  or  pleasing. 

The  suburbs  are  large,  the  prospects  sweete,  with  other 
amenities,  not  omitting  the  flower  gardens. 

Evelyn , Diary,  Oct.  17, 1671. 


Amenity  damages,  in  Great  Britain,  damages  given  for 
the  defacement  of  grounds,  especially  around  dwelling- 
houses,  or  for  annoyance  or  loss  of  amenity,  caused  by  the 
building  of  a railway,  construction  of  public  works,  etc. 

amenorrhea,  amenorrhcea  (a-men-o-re'a),  ». 
[NL.  amenorrhcea,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + pipi,  month 
(pi.  yyveg,  menses),  + poia,  a flow,  < peiv,  flow.] 
A suppression  of  menses,  especially  from  other 
causes  than  age  or  pregnancy, 
amenorrheal,  amenorrheeal  (a-men-o-re'al), 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  produced  "by  amenorrhea : 
as,  amenorrheal  insanity. 

amenorrheic,  amenorrhoeic  (a-men-o-re'ik), 
a.  [<  amenorrhea.]  Same  as  amenorrheal. 

a mensa  et  thoro  (a  men'sa  et  tho'ro).  [L. : a, 
for  ab,  from;  mensa, of  mensa,  table;  ef,and; 
thoro,  abl.  of  thorus  (prop. 
torus),  bed:  see  torus.] 

From  hoard  and  bed:  in 
law,  a phrase  descriptive  of 
a kind  of  divorce  in  which 
the  husband  continues  to 
maintain  the  wife,  and  the 
marriage-bond  is  not  dis- 
solved : now  superseded 
by  a decree  of  judicial 
separation. 

ament  (am'ent),  n.  [<  L. 
amentum,  a strap  or  thong, 
esp.  on  missile  weapons; 
also,  rarely,  a shoe-string; 

< OL.  apere,  hind,  fasten, 

> L.  aptus,  apt:  see  apt.] 

In  hot.,  a kind  of  inflorescence  consisting  of 
unisexual  apetalous  flowers  growing  in  the 


Aments. 


Willow  (Saltx  fragilis), 
•with  separate  flowers,  male 
(upper  figure)  and  female 
(lower  figure). 


ament 

axils  of  scales  or  bracts  ranged  along  a stalk 
or  axis  ; a catkin.  The  true  ament  or  catkin  is  artic- 
ulated with  the  branch  and  is  deciduous ; it  is  well  seen 
in  the  inflorescence  of  the  birch,  willow,  and  poplar,  and 
in  the  staminate  inflorescence  of  the  oak,  walnut,  and 
hazel.  Also  written  amentum. 
amenta,  n.  Plural  of  amentum. 

Amentacese  (am-en-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
amentum:  see  ament  and  - acew. ] A general 
term  for  plants  whose  flowers  are  arranged  in 
an  ament  or  catkin,  formerly  considered,  under 
various  limitations,  as  forming  a natural  group, 
hut  separated  by  later  botanists  into  several  dif- 
ferent families,  as  Salicaceae,  Myricacece,  Betu- 
laceee,  Fagacece,  etc. 

amentaceous  (am-en-ta'shins;,  a.  [<  NL.  amen- 
taceus : see  ament  and  - aceous .]  In  bot. : (a) 
Consisting  of  or  resembling  an  ament : as,  an 
atwenfaceoMsinflorescenee.  (6)  Bearing  aments : 
as,  amentaceous  plants. 

amental  (a-men'tal),  a.  [<  ament  + -a?.]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  aments  or  catkins, 
amentia  (a-men'shia),  n.  [L^  want  of  reason, 

< amcn{t-)s,  out  of  one’s  mind,  < d for  ab,  from,  + 
men{t-)s,  mind:  see  mental.  Cf.  dementia.']  Im- 
becility of  mind;  idiocy  or  dotage.  Formerly 
sometimes  called  amenty. 

amentiferous  (am-en-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  amen- 
tum (see  ament)  + ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Bearing 
catkins.  JV.  E.  D. 

amentiform  (a-men'ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  amen- 
tum (see  ament)  + forma,  form.]  In  the  form 
of  an  ament  or  catkin. 

amentum  (a-men'tum),  n. ; pi.  amenta  (-ta). 
[L.  : see  ament.]  1.  Same  as  ament. — 2.  An- 
ciently, a strap  secured  to  the  shaft  of  a javelin, 
to  aid  the  thrower  in  giving  it  force  and  aim. 
amentyt  (a-men'ti),  n.  See  amentia. 
amenuset,  v.  The  earlier  form  of  aminish. 
amerce  (a-mers'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  amerced, 
ppr.  amercing.  [<  ME.  amercen,  amercien,  < AF. 
amercier,  fine,  mulct,  first  as  pp.  in  the  phrase 
estre  amercie,  which  is  due  to  the  earlier  phrase 
estre  a merci,  be  at  the  mercy  of,  i.  e.,  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  fine:  see  mercy.]  1.  To 
punish  by  an  arbitrary  or  discretionary  fine : 
as,  the  court  amerced  the  defendant  in  the  sum 
of  .$100. 

But  I’ll  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a fine, 

That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 
2.  To  punish,  by  inflicting  a penalty  of  any 
kind,  as  by  depriving  of  some  right  or  privilege, 
or  entailing  some  loss  upon. 

Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  heaven.  Milton , P.  L.,  i.  609. 

Shall  be  by  him  amearst  with  penance  dew. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  lxx. 
amerceable  (a-mer'sa-bl),  a.  [<  amerce  + -able.~\ 
Liable  to  amercement.  Also  written  amercia- 
bk. 

amercement  (a-mers 'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  amerce- 
ment, amersement,  amerdment,  < AF.  amerd- 
ment , amerchiemcnt  (>  ML.  amerdamentum,  >E. 
amerciament) , < amercier , amerce  : see  amerce.~\ 
1.  The  act  of  amercing,  or  the  state  of  being 
amerced. — 2.  In  law,  a pecuniary  penalty  in- 
flicted on  an  offender  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  It  differs  from  a fine,  in  that  the  latter  is,  or  was 
originally,  a fixed  and  certain  sum  prescribed  by  statute 
for  an  offense,  while  an  amercement  is  arbitrary.  The 
fixing  or  assessment  of  the  amount  of  an  amercement 
is  called  affeerment. 

They  likewise  laid  amercements  of  seventy,  fifty,  or 
thirty  pounds  of  tobacco,  as  the  cause  was,  on  every  law 
case  throughout  the  country.  Beverley,  Virginia,  i.  ^1  93. 
[He]  mute  in  misery,  eyed  rny  masters  here 
Motionless  till  the  authoritative  word 
Pronounced  amercement. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  235. 

Also  written  amerciament. 

Amercement  royal,  in  Great  Britain,  a penalty  imposed 
on  an  officer  for  a misdemeanor  in  his  office, 
amercer  (a-mer'ser),  n.  One  who  amerces, 
amerciable  (a-mer'si-a-bl),  a.  Same  as  amerce- 
able. 

amerciament  (a-mer'si-a-rnent),  n.  Same  as 
★ amercement . 

American  (a-mer'i-kan),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
Americain  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  Americano  = D.  Ameri- 
kaan,  n.,  Amerikaansch,  a.,  = G.  Amerikaner,  n., 
Amerikanisch,  a.,  =Dan.  Amerikaner,  n.,  Ameri- 
kanslc,  a.,  = Sw.  Amerikan,  n.,  Amerikansk,  a., 

< NL.  Americanus,  < America,  so  named  from 
Americus  Vesputius,  Latinized  form  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  western 
hemisphere ; belonging  to  or  situated  in  either 
North  or  South  America : as,  the  Amazon  and 
other  American  rivers. — 2.  In  a more  restricted 
sense,  pertaining  to  the  United  States : as,  an 
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American  citizen. — American  alcornoque,  leather, 
organ,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — American  aloe.  See  Agave. 
— American  bowls.  Same  as  ninepins.— American  In- 
dians. See  Indian. — American  party,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  a 
political  party  which  came  into  prominence  in  1853.  Its 
fundamental  principle  was  that  the  government  of  the 
country  should  be  in  the  hands  of  native  citizens.  At  first 
it  was  organized  as  a secret,  oath-bound  fraternity ; and 
from  their  professions  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  it,  its 
members  received  the  name  of  Know-nothings.  Ignor- 
ing the  slavery  question,  it  gained  control  of  the  govern- 
ments of  several  Northern  and  Southern  States  in  1854  and 
1855,  and  nominated  a presidential  ticket  in  1856 ; but  it 
disappeared  about  1859,  its  Northern  adherents  becoming 
Republicans,  while  most  of  its  Southern  members  joined 
the  short-lived  Constitutional  Union  party.  An  antima- 
sonic  party  of  the  same  name  appeared  in  1875,  but  gained 
very  few  votes.  See  Native  American  party,  below. 

It  appeared  in  this,  as  in  most  other  Free  States,  that 
the  decline  or  dissolution  of  the  American , or  Fillmore, 
party  inured  mainly  to  the  benefit  of  the  triumphant 
Democracy.  II.  Greeley,  Amer.  Conflict,  I.  300. 

American  plan,  the  method  of  hotel  management  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  which  is  based  upon  the  pay- 
ment by  guests  of  a fixed  sum  per  diem  covering  all  ordi- 
nary charges  for  room,  food,  and  attendance.  See  Euro- 
pean plan,  under  European. — American  system,  a 
name  originally  used  for  the  economic  policy  of  imposing 
protective  duties  with  the  design  of  diversifying  the  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States,  thus  creating  a home 
market  which  should  render  the  producer  independent 
of  foreign  markets. — Native  American  party,  in  U.  S. 
hist.,  an  organization  based  on  hostility  to  the  participa- 
tion of  foreign  immigrants  in  American  politics,  and  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  formed  about  1842.  In  1844 
it  carried  the  city  elections  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  elected  a number  of  Congressmen.  It  gained 
no  further  successes,  and  disappeared  within  a few  years, 
after  occasioning  destructive  riots  against  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  Philadelphia  and  other  places. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  or,  specifically,  of  North  America: 
originally  applied  to  the  aboriginal  races  dis- 
covered by  the  Europeans,  but  now  also  to  the 
descendants  of  Europeans  born  in  America, 
and,  in  the  most  restricted  or  popular  sense, 
★to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Americanism  (a-mer'i-kan-izm),  n. 
can  + 1.  Devotion  to  or  preference  for 

the  United  States  and  their  institutions ; prefer- 
ence for  whatever  is  American  in  this  sense ; 
the  exhibition  of  such  preference. — 2.  The  con- 
dition of  being  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Great-grandfathers  of  those  living  Americans,  whose 
Americanism  did  not  begin  within  the  last  half  century. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  678. 

3.  A custom,  trait,  or  thing  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica or  Americans;  in  general,  any  distinctive 
characteristic  of  American  life,  thought,  litera- 
ture, etc. 

I hate  this  shallow  Americanism  whieh  hopes  to  get 
rich  by  credit,  to  get  knowledge  by  raps  on  midnight 
tables,  to  learn  the  economy  of  the  mind  by  phrenology, 
or  skill  without  study.  Emerson,  Success. 

4.  A word,  a phrase,  or  an  idiom  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  which  is  now  peculiar  to  or  has 
originated  in  the  United  States. 

Many  so-called  Americanisms  are  good  old  English. 

Davies,  Sup.  Eng.  Gloss. 
Americanist  (a-mer'i-kan-ist),  n.  [<  American 
+ - ist ; = F.  Americaniste  = Sp.  Pg.  America - 
nista.~\  One  devoted  to  the  study  of  subjects 
specially  relating  to  America. 

As  distinguished  from  an  American,  an  Americanist  is 
a person  of  any  nation  who  prominently  interests  himself 
in  the  study  of  subjects  relating  to  America. 

The  American,  VII.  6. 
Americanization  (a-mer^i-kan-i-za'shon),  n. 
[<  Americanize  + -dtion.']  TKe  act  or  process 
of  Americanizing,  or  of  being  Americanized. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  custom  to  characterize  as  an 
Americanization  the  dreaded  overgrowth  and  permeation 
by  realism  of  European  civilization,  and  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing preponderance  of  manufacturing  industry. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  395. 

Americanize  (a-mer'i-kan-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  Americanized,  ppr.  Americanizing.  [<  Ameri- 
can + -ize.J  1 . To  render  American  in  char- 
acter; assimilate  to  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

It  is  notorious  that,  in  the  United  States,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  immigrant  Irish  lose  their  Celtic  aspect,  and 
become  Americanized.  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 82. 

The  line  of  argument  has  been  adopted  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  with  regard  to  what  he 
terms  americanizing  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Gladstone. 

2.  Tonaturalize  in  tlie  United  States.  [Rare.] 
Americomania  (a-mer,',i-ko-ma'ni-a),  n.  [< 
America  + mania.]  A craze  for  whatever  is 
American.  [Rare.] 

Their  Americomania  he  seems  to  consider  a criminal 


heresy. 


Monthly  Bev.,  XXVII.  527.  ( N . E.  D.) 


ameristic  (am-e-ris'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
yepiards,  divided,  divisible,  verbal  adj.  of  yepi- 
frtv,  divide,  < yipor,  a part.]  In  zodl.,  not  di- 
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vided  into  parts ; unsegmented : distinguished 
both  from  eumeristic  and  dysmeristic : as,  "am- 
eristic flukes,”  E.  B.  Lankester,  Eneyc.  Brit., 
XII.  555. 

amest,  w.  Same  as  amice. 
ames-acet,  See  ambes-ace. 
amesst,  w.  Same  as  amice. 

■Ametabola  (am-e-tab'6-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a/ierdpoTbog,  unchangeable see  ametabolous. In 
zool.y  insects  which  do  not  undergo  metamor- 
phosis. In  Macleay’s  system  of  classification,  a term 
borrowed  from  W.  E.  Leach  to  designate  a subclass  of  In- 
secta  by  which  the  myriapodous,  thysanurous,  and  anoplu- 
rous  “insects”  should  be  collectively  contrasted  with  the 
true  insects,  which  undergo  metamorphosis.  Myriapods 
being  excluded  from  the  class  Insecta,  and  lice  being  lo- 
cated with  insects  that  are  not  thoroughly  ametabolous, 
Ametabola  is  by  some  authors  restricted  to  the  collem- 
bolous  and  thysanurous  insects.  The  term  is  correlated 
with  Hemimetabola  and  with  Metabola. 

M’Leay  has  formed  them  [Myriapoda]  into  two  orders, 
Chilopoda  and  Chilognatha,  raising  them,  together  with 
the  two  other  orders,  Thysanura  and  Anoplura  (or  Para- 
sita,  Latr.),  and  certain  annulated  vermes,  into  a distinct 
class,  to  which  he  applied  the  name  of  Ametabola,  which 
Leach  had  proposed  only  for  the  spring-tailed  insects  and 
lice.  J.  0.  Westwood , in  Cuvier’s  Rfcgne  Animal  (trans.), 

[1849,  p.  483. 

ametabolian  (a-met-a-bo'li-an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  In  zodl.,  relating  or  pertaining  to  the  Ame- 
tabola. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Ametabola. 
ametabolic  (a-met-a-bol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  auera- 
/Jo^of,  unehangeable"(see  ametabolous) ; or  < a-18 
+ metabolic.]  Not  subject  to  metamorphosis. 
Applied  to  those  insects,  such  as  lice,  which  do  not  pos- 
sess wings  when  perfect,  and  which  do  not,  therefore,  pass 
through  any  well-marked  metamorphosis. 

ametabolous  (am-e-tab'o-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aye- 
rd/ioXoc,  unchangeable,  <’  a-  priv.  + yerafSiAog, 
changeable:  see  Metabola.]  Ametabolic;  not 
subject  to  metamorphosis. 

In  the  series  of  ametabolous  insects  there  are  some  with 
masticatory,  others  with  suctorial,  mouths.  . 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  365. 

ametallous  (a-met'al-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
yeraXkov,  mine  (taken  as  ‘metal’:  see  metal), 
+ -ous.]  Non-metallic.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 
amethodical  (am-e-thod'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  a- 
priv.  (a-18)  + methodical,  q.  v.  Cf.  Gr.  ayl- 
vodoq,  without  method.]  Unmethodical;  irreg- 
ular; without  order.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 
amethodistt  (a-meth'o-dist),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
(o-18)  + methodist,  q.  v. ; or  directly  < Gr.  aue- 
without  method  (<  a-  priv.  + yedoOaQ, 
method),  + -ist.]  One,  especially  a physician, 
who  follows  no  regular  method;  a quack:  as, 
“empiricall  amethodists,”  Whitlock,  Manners  of 
^English,  p.  89. 

amethyst  (am'e-tbist),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  ame- 
thist,  amitist,  amatist  (also  amates,  amatites),  < 
ME.  amatist,  ametist,  4ste,  < OF.  amatiste,  ame- 
tiste,  mod.  F.  amethyste  = Pr.  amethysta  = Sp. 
amatista,  ametista,  -to  = Pg.  amethysta,  ame- 
tista,  -to  = It.  amatista  = D.  ametist,  -tliist,  -thyst 

- G.  amethyst  = Sw.  ametist  = Dan.  ametyst,  < 
L.  amethystus,  < Gr.  ayedvoros,  the  precious 
stone  amethyst,  also  the  name  of  a plant,  hoth 
so  called  because  supposed  to  be  remedial 
against  drunkenness,  < aiildvarog,  adj . , not  drunk- 
en, < a-  priv.  + *u£0v<jtoc,  verbal  adj.  of  yefft  eiv, 
be  drunken,  < yeOv,  strong  drink,  = E.  mead1,  q. 
v.]  1.  Aviolet-blue  orpurple  variety  of  quartz, 
the  color  being  perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of 
peroxid  of  iron.  It  generally  occurs  crystallized  in 
six-sided  prisms  or  pyramids;  also  in  rolled  fragments, 
composed  of  imperfect  prismatic  crystals.  Its  fracture  is 
conchoidal  or  splintery.  It  is  wrought  into  various  articles 
of  jewelry.  The  finest  amethysts  come  from  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Brazil. 

2.  In  her.,  the  color  purple  when  described  in 
blazoning  a nobleman’s  escutcheon.  See  tinc- 
ture.— 3.  The  name  of  a humming-bird,  CalU- 
phlox  amethystina — Oriental  amethyst,  a rare  vio- 
let-colored  gem,  a variety  of  alumina  or  corundum,  of  ex- 
traordinary brilliancy  and  beauty ; amethystine  sapphire. 

amethystine  (am-o-this'tin),  a.  [<  L.  amc- 
thystinus,  < Gr.  ayedvarivo < ayedvarog,  ame- 
thyst: see  amethyst.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling amethyst;  of  the  color  of  amethyst; 
purple ; violet.  Anciently  applied  to  a garment  of  the 
color  of  amethyst,  as  distinguished  from  the  Tyrian  and 
hyacinthine  purple. 

Trembling  water-drops, 

That  glimmer  with  an  amethystine  light. 

Bryant , Winter  Piece. 
2.  Composed  of  amethyst:  as,  an  amethystine 
cup. 

ametrometer  (am-o-trom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ayerpoQ,  irregular  (<a-priv.  + yerpov,  measure), 
+ yhpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  used  in 
the  diagnosis  of  ametropia,  consisting  of  two 
lamps  arranged  upon  a bar,  and  capable  of 
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adjustment  to  test  the  degree  of  refraction  in 
the  patient’s  sight. 

ametropia  (am-e-trd'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hue- 
rpoc,  irregular,  + (ww-),  eye.]  A condition 

of  the  eye  which  is  abnormal  with  respect  to 
refraction : the  opposite  of  emmetropia.  It  com- 
prises myopia,  hypermetropia,  presbyopia,  and 
astigmatism.  See  these  words, 
ametropic  (am-e-trop'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
produced  by  ametropia. 

ametroUS  (a-me'trus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
pyrpa,  uterus : see  matrix.']  In  teratol.,  without 
a uterus.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
amevet,  v.  Same  as  amove i. 
amgarn  (am'gam),  n.  [W.  amgarn,  a ferrule.] 
In  areheeol.,  a kind  of  celt  supposed  to  have 
served  as  the  ferrule  of  a spear-shaft.  Such  celts 
commonly  have  a loop  on  one  side,  and  in  some  instances 
a ring  has  been  found  passing  through  the  loop. 

Amharic  (am-har'ik),  n.  [<  Amhara , the  cen- 
tral division  of  Abyssinia.]  The  modem  culti- 
vated language  of  Abyssinia. 

Amharic  . . . has  been  since  A.  D.  1300  the  language 
of  the  Court  and  Nobles  [of  Abyssinia]. 

R.  N.  Oust,  Mod.  Langs,  of  Africa,  p.  88. 
Amherstia  (am-hers'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  in 
honor  of  Countess  Amherst , a zealous  promoter 
of  botany.]  A leguminous  arboreous  genus  of 
Burmese  plants,  of  a single  species,  A.  nobilis, 
with  very  large  flowers,  bright  vermilion  spot- 
ted with  yellow,  in  long  pendulous  racemes. 
The  flowers  are  considered  sacred,  and  are  laid  as  an 
offering  before  the  shrines  of  Buddha. 

Amia  (am'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a/uia,  a kind  of 
tunny  (see  clef.);  applied  by  Linnteus  to  an 
American  genus.]  1 . A genus  of  ganoid  fishes, 
typical  of  the  family  Amiidce , Amia  calva  being 
the  only  extant  species.  It  inhabits  the  fresh  waters 
of  North  America,  and  is  known  as  the  bowfin,  dogfish, 
mudfish,  lawyer,  brindle,  grindle,  and  John  A.  Grindle. 
The  fish  known  as  amia  to  the  ancients  was  a very  differ- 
ent one.  Also  called  Amiatus.  See  cut  under  Amiidce. 

2.  A genus  of  acanthopterygian  fishes : synony- 
mous with  Apogon.  Gronovius . 
amiability  (a^mi-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  amiable:  see 
- bility . Cf.  OF.  amiablete. ] 1.  The  quality  of 

being  amiable ; excellence  of  disposition;  amia- 
bleness. 

Suetonius  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  amiability  of 
Titus,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  jest  with  the  people 
during  the  combats  of  the  gladiators. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  304. 
2.  Lovableness;  amability.  N.  E,  D. 
amiable  (a'mi-a-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  amiable , amyable , 
aimiable , < OF.  aimiable,  amiable , amiaule,  ami- 
able, lovely,  friendly,  < LL.  amicabilis  (>  E. 
amicable ),  friendly,  < L.  amicare,  make  friendly, 

< amicus,  a friend,  prop,  an  adj.,  friendly,  loving, 

< amare , love:  see  amor , amour , etc.  The  sense 
‘lovable,  lovely’  is  due  to  a confusion  with  F. 
aimable , OF.  amable , < L.  amabilis,  lovable,  love- 
ly, < amare , as  above.]  1.  Friendly;  kindly; 
amicable. 

Lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford’s  wife. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 

That  foreign  eccentricity  to  which  their  nation  is  so 
amiable.  Howells , A Foregone  Conclusion,  p.  72. 

2.  Exciting  or  tending  to  excite  love  or  delight ; 
lovable;  lovely;  beautiful;  delightful;  pleas- 
ing. 

How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O Lord.  Ps.  lxxxiv.  1. 

No  company  can  be  more  amiable  than  that  of  men  of 
sense  who  are  soldiers.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  152. 

I found  my  wife  and  daughter  well,  the  latter  grown 
quite  a woman,  with  many  amiable  accomplishments  ac- 
quired in  my  absence.  Franklin , Autobiog.,  p.  314. 

3.  Specifically,  possessing  or  exhibiting  agree- 
able moral  qualities,  as  sweetness  of  temper, 
kind-heartedness,  and  the  like;  having  an  ex- 
cellent disposition : as,  an  amiable  girl;  an  ami- 
able disposition. 

This  [word]  and  “ lovely  ” have  been  so  far  differentiated 
that  amiable  never  expresses  now  any  other  than  moral 
loveliness;  which  in  “lovely”  is  seldom  or  never  implied. 

A bp.  Trench. 

He  is  so  amiable  that  you  will  love  him,  if  ever  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  him. 

Jefferson , in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  II.  353. 

His  [Fox’s]  private  friends  . . . maintained  that  ...  if 
he  was  misled,  he  was  misled  by  amiable  feelings,  by  a 
desire  to  serve  his  friends  and  by  anxious  tenderness  for 
his  children.  Macaulay,  Lord  Holland. 

= Syn.  Engaging,  benignant,  sweet-tempered,  kind-heart- 
ed,lovely  in  character. 

amiableness  (a'mi-a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  amiable ; loveliness ; amiability, 
amiably  (a'mi-a-bli),  adv.  1.  In  an  amiable 
manner;  in  a manner  to  excite  or  attract  love. 
— 2f.  Pleasingly;  delightfully.  [Rare.] 

The  palaces  rise  so  amiably. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  129. 
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They  [the  parables]  are  amiably  perspicuous,  vigorous, 
and  bright.  Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  I.  380. 

Amiadas  (a-ml'a-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  A?niidce. 
amiant,  amianth  (am'i-ant,  -anth),  n.  [Prop. 
amiant,  < ME.  amyaunt,  < OF.  *amiante,  mod. 
F.  amiante,(  L.  amiantus,  ( Gr.  aglavrog : see 
amiantus.]  Same  as  amiantus. 
amiantiform,  amianthiform  (am-i-an'ti-,  -thi- 
form),  a.  [<  NL.  amiantus , -thus,  + L.  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  or  likeness  of  ami- 
antus. 

amiantine,  amianthine  (am-i-an'tin,  -thin),  a. 
[<  amiant , -antli,  + -ine  1.]  Relating  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  amiantus. 

amiantoid,  amianthoid  (am-i-an'toid,  -thoid), 
a.  [<  amiant,  -anth,  + -oid.]  Resembling  ami- 
antus in  form. 

amiantoidal,  amianthoidal  (am^i-an-toi'-, 
-thoi'dal),  a . [<  amiantoid  + -al.]  Same  as 
amiantoid . 

amiantus,  amianthus  (am-i-an'tus,  -thus),  n. 
[The  form  amianthus  is  recent  and  erroneous, 
simulating  Gr.  avOog,  a flower  (cf.  amaranth)', 
L.  amiantus,  < Gr.  ayiavrog,  undefiled,  unsoiled; 
6 afiiavTog  uOog,  a greenish  stone  like  asbestos 
(Dioscorides) ; (a-  priv.  + / uavrdg , stained,  de- 
filed, verbal  adj.  of  gtalve  tv,  stain,  defile:  see 
miasm.']  1.  Flexible  asbestos,  earth-flax,  or 
mountain-flax;  a mineral  somewhat  resem- 
bling flax,  and  usually  grayish-  or  greenish- 
white  in  color.  It  is  composed  of  delicate  filaments, 
very  flexible  and  somewhat  elastic,  often  long  and  resem- 
bling threads  of  silk.  It  is  incombustible,  and  has  been 
wrought  into  cloth  and  paper  with  the  aid  of  flax,  which  is 
afterward  removed  by  a red  heat.  It  is  also  employed  for 
lamp-wicks  and  for  filling  gas-grates,  the  fibers  remain- 
ing red-hot  without  being  consumed.  It  is  a finer  form 
of  the  variety  of  hornblende  called  asbestos  (which  see). 
The  name  is  also  sometimes  extended  to  include  the  soft, 
silky,  and  inelastic  form  of  serpentine  called  chrysotile. 

Much  amber  full  of  insects,  and  divers  things  of  woven 
amianthus.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  23,  1646. 

Serpentine  . . . also  delicately  fibrous,  and  then  called 
amianthus  or  chrysotile. 

Dana,  Manual  of  Geol.  (ed.  1862),  p.  61. 

Hence — 2.  Thread  or  fabrics  made  from  the 
mineral  amiantus. 

Also  sometimes  called  amiant,  amianth. 
Amiatus  (am-i-a'tus),  n.  Same  as  Amia,  1. 
amicability  (am^i-ka-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  amicable : 
see  -bility,  and  cf.  amiability.]  The  quality  of 
being  amicable ; amicableness, 
amicable  (am'i-ka-bl),  a . [<  L.  amicabilis, 

friendly ; whence  also  OF.  aimiable , > E.  ami- 
able, q.  v.]  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting 
friendliness,  peaceableness,  or  harmony ; friend- 
ly ; peaceable ; harmonious  in  social  or  other 
relations. 

Plato  and  Tully,  it  should  seem,  thought  truth  could 
never  be  examined  with  more  advantage  than  amidst  the 
amicable  opposition  of  well-regulated  converse. 

Sir  T.  Fitz-Osbome , Letters. 

By  amicable  collisions  they  have  worn  down  their  as- 
perities and  sharp  angles. 

Sterne , Sentimental  Journey,  p.  54. 

Amicable  action,  in  law , an  action  commenced  and 
prosecuted  according  to  a mutual  understanding,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a decision  of  the  courts  on  some 
matter  of  law.— Amicable  compounder.  See  com- 
pounder.— Amicable  numbers,  in  arith.,  any  pair  of 
numbers  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ali- 
quot parts  of  the  other,  that  is,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
the  numbers  which  will  divide  the  other  without  remain- 
der: as,  284(1  + 2+4  + 5+10+11  + 20  + 22+44  + 55  + 110 
[the  aliquot  parts  of  220]  = 284)  and  220  (1  + 2 + 4+  71+142 
[the  aliquot  parts  of  284]=  220).  The  next  higher  pair  of 
amicable  numbers  is  17,296  and  18,416.  = Syn.  Amicable, 
Friendly,  kind,  neighborly,  cordial.  Amicable  is  often  so 
weak  as  to  be  almost  negative ; friendly  is  positive.  Ami- 
cable simply  notes  freedom  from  hard  feeling,  disagree- 
ment, or  quarrel ; hence  we  speak  of  an  amicable  action 
'at  law,  amicable  relations  between  families  and  between 
states.  Friendly  implies  a degree  of  active  interest.  All 
nations  should  be  on  amicable  terms ; few  are  enough  alike 
to  be  really  friendly.  A micable  also  implies  close  relation 
or  contact ; friendly  feelings  may  exist  toward  those  of 
whom  we  have  only  heard. 

Enter  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest. 

Pope , Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  301. 

It  is  in  the  time  of  trouble  . . . that  the  warmth  of  the 
friendly  heart  and  the  support  of  the  friendly  hand  ac- 
quire increased  value  and  demand  additional  gratitude. 

Bp.  Mant. 

amicableness  (am'i-ka-bl-nes),  n.  [<  amicable 
+ -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  amicable, 
peaceable,  friendly,  or  disposed  to  peace ; a 
disposition  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship; 
friendliness. 

Give  not  over  your  amicableness  lor  that ; their  policie 
is  no  warrant  against  your  dutie. 

J.  Saltmarsh,  Smoke  in  the  Temple  (1646),  p.  54. 

amicably  (am'i-ka-bli),  adv.  In  an  amicable 
or  friendly  manner;  with  harmony;  without 
controversy. 


1,  Amice  around  the  neck. 

2,  Amice  worn  as  a hood. 


amid 

I could  wish  to  see  the  disturbances  of  Europe  once 
more  amicably  adjusted. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lxxxv. 

amicalt  (am'i-kal),  a.  [=  F.  amical,  < L.  amicalis 
(post-classical)’,’  friendly,  < amicus,  friend : see 
amiable.]  Friendly;  amicable. 

An  amical  call  to  repentance. 

W.  Watson,  in  Athen.  Oxon.,  iii. 

amice1  (am'is),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  amice , amyce 
amis , ames , amisse,  amys,  amysse , amesse,  < ME! 
amyse,  an  altered  form  (perhaps  by  confusion 
with  amisse,  E.  amice 2)  of  earlier  amyt,  E. 
amit1,  < OF.  amit,  mod.  F.  amict=  Sp.  amito  = 
Pg.  amicto  = It.  amitto,  ammitto,  amice,  < L. 
amictus,  a mantle,  cloak,  ML.  an  amice,  lit.  that 
which  is  thrown  or  wrapped  around  one,  < ami- 
cire,  pp.  amictus,  throw  around,  wrap  around, 
(am-,  ambi-,  around,  +jacere,  throw:  seejc^1.] 
If.  A loose  wrap  or  cloak. 

A palmer’s  amice  wrapped  him  round, 

With  a wrought  Spanish  baldrick  bound. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.  M.,  ii.  19. 

2.  In  the  Rom.  Gath.  Ch.  and  in  many  Angli- 
can churches,  an  oblong  piece  of  linen,  large 
enough  to  cover  the  shoulders,  worn  with  the 
upper  edge  fastened  round  the  neck,  under  the 
2 alb,  whenever  the 

latter  vestment  is 
used.  Formerly  it 
was  drawn  over  the 
head  until  the  more 
solemn  parts  of  the 
mass  were  reached, 
when  it  was  turned 
down ; this  custom  is 
still  partially  observed 
by  friars  not  wearing 
the  clerical  cap  or  bi- 
retta.  It  is  usually 
embroidered  with  a large  cross,  and  formerly  had  an  ap- 
parel of  orphrey-work,  which  on  being  turned  down  served 
as  an  ornamental  collar.  It  symbolizes  the  helmet  of  sal- 
vation. See  amictus. 

Also  written  amici. 

amice2  (am'is),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  amice,  amise, 
amis,  amess,  ames,  amys,  amos,  armies,  ammas, 
etc.,  and  (after  ML.,  Sp.,  etc.)  almuce,  < ME. 
amisse,  < OF.  aumusse,  mod.  F. 
aumuce,  aumusse  = Pr.  almussa 
= Sp.  almucio  = Pg.  mursa = It. 

(obs.)  mozza,  in  ML.  almussa, 
almussia,  almucia,  almicia,  al- 
mussum,  almutia,  almutium,  ar- 
mutia,  a cape,  hood,  amice ; cf. 
dim.  Pr.  almucela  = OPg.  al- 
mucella,  almocella  — Sp.  almo- 
cela,  OSp.  almucella,  almogala, 
with  diif.  term.  OF.  aumucette 
= Sp.  muceta  = It.  mozzetta; 
also  (<  ML.  almutia,  armutia) 
in  Teut. : OHG.  ahnuz,  armuz, 

MHG.  mutze,  miitze,  G.  miitze, 

OD.  almutse,  amutse,  mutse,  D. 
muts,  Sc.  mutch,  a cap,  hood: 
see  mutch.  The  nit.  origin  is 
doubtful;  al-  maybe  the  Ar.  ar- 
ticle. For  the  different  senses, 
of.  cap  1,  cape l,  cope  1,  nit.  of  the 
same  origin.]  A furred  hood 
having  long  ends  hanging  down 
the  front  of  the  dress,  something  like  the  stole, 
worn  by  the  clergy  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  for  warmth  when  officiating 
in  the  church  during  inclement  weather,  it  is 
still  carried,  thrown  over  the  left  arm,  as  a part  of  the 
ceremonial  costume  by  the  canons  of  certain  cathedral 
churches  in  the  north  of  France.  The  hood  has  become  a 
pocket  for  the  breviary.  Also  written  almuce,  aumuce. 
amict  (am'ikt),  n.  Same  as  amice1. 
amictus  (a-mik'tus),  n. ; pi.  amictus.  [L. : see 
amice1.]  1.  InBom.  antiq.,  anyuppergarment, 
such  as  a mantle  or  cloak:  a general  term,  in- 
cluding the  toga  and  all  garments  other  than 
those  worn  next  to  the  body. — 2.  Jiccles.,  the 
name  given  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
sometimes  in  England  to  the  amice.  See  am- 
ice1, 2. — 3.  \cap.]  Inzool.,  a genus  of  dipter- 
ous insects. 

amicus  curise  (a-mi'kus  ku'ri-e).  [L.,  a friend 
of  the  court:  amicus,  a friend;  curia,  gen.  of 
curia,  court:  see  amy  and  curia.]  In  law,  a 
friend  of  the  court ; a person  in  court  who,  as 
a friend  and  not  in  virtue  of  any  interest  or 
employment  in  the  cause,  informs  the  judge 
of  an  error  he  has  noticed,  or  makes  a sugges- 
tion in  aid  of  the  duty  of  the  court, 
amid  (a-mid'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  and  prep.  [< 
ME.  amidde,  amydde,  amidden,  earlier  on  midde, 
on  midden,  < AS.  on-middan,  on  middan:  on,  E. 
as,  in;  middan,  dat.  (indef.  inflection)  of  midde, 
adj.,  mid,  middle:  see  mid,  adj.;  mid,  prep.,  is 


Priest  wearing  the 
Amice.  (From  a se- 
pulchral brass.) 


amid 

a clipped  form  of  amid.']  I.f  adv.  In  the  middle ; 
in  the  midst. 

A mid  betweene  the  violent  Robber  . . . and  the  mich- 
ing  theefe  . . . standetll  the  crafty  eutpurse. 

Lainbarde,  Eirenarclia,  ii.  274.  (,V.  E.  D.) 

II.  prep.  In  the  midst  or  middle  of;  sur- 
rounded or  encompassed  by;  mingled  with; 
among.  See  amidst. 

Then  answering  from  the  sandy  shore, 
Half-drowned  amid  the  breakers’  roar, 

According  chorus  rose.  Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  11. 
=Syn.  Amid,  Among,  etc.  See  among. 
amid-,  amido-.  Combining  forms  of  amide 
(which  see). 

Amidse  (am'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Amiidce.  C. 
L.  Bonaparte. 

amidan  (am'i-dan),  n.  [<  Amidce  (for  Amiidce ) 
+ -an.  ) A fish  of  the  family  Amiidce  ; an  amiid. 
Sir  J.  Richardson. 

amidated  (am'i-da-ted),  a.  Containing  an  amide 
^group  or  radical:  as,  amidated  fatty  acids, 
amide  (am'id  or  -id),  n.  [<  am(monia)  + -trie1.] 
A chemical  compound  produced  by  the  substi- 
tution for  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of 
ammonia  of  an  acid  radical:  as,  acetamide,  CHS 
CO.NH2,  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  of  am- 
monia, NH3,  has  been  replaced  by  the  acetic 
acid  radical  CH3C0.  Amides  areprimary,  secondary, 
or  tertiary,  according  as  one,  two,  or  three  hydrogen  atoms 
have  been  so  replaced.  They  are  white  crystalliue  solids, 
often  capable  of  combining  with  both  acids  and  bases.  See 
amine. 

amidic  (a-mid'ik),  a.  [<  amide  + -ic.)  IneTiem., 
relating  to  or  derived  from  an  amide  or  amides : 
as,  an  amidic  acid. 

amidill,  amidine  (am'i-din),  n.  [<  amide  + 
-in2.]  The  general  name  of  a class  of  organic 
bodies  containing  the  group  C.NH.NH2.  The 
amidins  are  mono-acid  bases  which  are  quite 
unstable  iu  the  free  state, 
amido-.  See  amid-. 

amido-acid  (amri-do-as'ld),  n.  An  acid  con- 
taining the  ain-ido-  (properly  amino-)  group 
NHo.  See  amino-acid. 

amidogen  (a-mid'o-jen),  n.  [<  amide  + -gen, 
producing:  see  -gen,  - genous .]  A hypothetical 
radical  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  nitrogen,  NH2.  It  has  been  isolated  as 
hydrazine  (N2H4),  and  may  be  traced  in  the  compounds 
called  amides’and  amines.  Thus,  acetamide  is  a compound 
of  the  radical  acetyl  and  amidogen,  and  potassamine  of 
potassium  and  amidogen. 

amidships  (a-mid' ships),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [< 
amid  + ship, with  adv.  gen.  suffix  -s.]  1.  In  or 

toward  the  middle  of  a ship,  or  that  part  which 
is  midway  between  the  stem  and  the  stem. 

In  the  whaler,  the  boat-steerers  . . . keep  by  themselves 
iu  the  waist,  sleep  amidships,  and  eat  by  themselves. 

It.  H.  Dana , Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  37. 

2.  Iu  the  middle  line  of  a ship;  over  and  in 
line  with  the  keel : as,  to  put  the  helm  amid- 
ships. 

amidst  (a-midst'),  prep.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
amid’st,  amidest,  amiddest,  an  extended  form 
(with  excrescent  -t  as  in  amongst,  against,  etc.) 
of  ME.  amiddes,  amyddes,  amicls  (also  imyddes, 
emiddes,  i mydcles,  in  myddes),  < amidde,  E.  amid, 
+ adv.  gen.  suffix  -es,  -s : see  amid.)  In  the 
midst  or  center  of ; among;  surrounded  by;  in 
the  course  or  progress  of.  See  amid. 

Thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 

Unhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements.  Addison,  Cato. 

How  oft  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  heaven’s  all-ruling  Sire 
Choose  to  reside.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  263. 

Had  James  been  brought  up  amidst  the  adulation  and 
gayety  of  a court,  we  should  never,  in  all  probability, 
have  had  such  a poem  as  the  Quair. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  109. 
amidulin  (a-mid'u-lin),  n.  [<  F.  amidon, 
starch,  4-  dim.  -ule  + -in2.)  Starch  rendered 
soluble  by  boiling. 

amidwardt  (a-mid'wiird),  adv.  and  prep.  [< 
amid  + -ward.)  Toward  the  center  or  middle 
line  of,  as  of  a ship. 

amiid  (am'i-id),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Ami- 
idcc ; an  amidan. 

Amiidse  (a-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Amia  + -idee.) 
A family  of  cycloganoid  fishes,  typified  by  the 


Bowfin,  or  Mudfish  ( Amia  calva). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 


;enus  Amia.  The  technical  characters  are  an  oblong 
tody,  short  rounded  snout,  numerous  (10  to  12)  branchi- 
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ostegal  rays,  the  development  of  a sublingual  bone  be- 
tween the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  possession  of  cycloid 
scales,  a long  soft  dorsal  fin,  the  subequal  extent  of  the 
abdominal  and  caudal  parts  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
the  absence  of  p30udobranchia).  It  is  an  archaic  type  rep- 
resented now  by  a single  living  species,  Amia  calva,  the 
bowfin  or  mudfish,  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  North 
America.  Also  written  Amiadce,  Amidce,  Amioidce. 

amil-cornt,  ».  See  amel-corn. 
amildar  (am'il-dar),  n.  See  amaldar. 
amimia  (a-mim'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < dr.  a-  priv.  + 
*y~tyog,  a mimic:  se'e  mime,  mimic.)  Loss  of  the 
power  of  pantomimic  expression,  due  to  a cere- 
bral lesion. 

amine  (am'in),  n.  [<  am(monia)  + -fee2.]  A 
chemical  compound  produced  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a hydrocarbon  radical  for  one  or  more 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  ammonia,  as  ethyl- 
amine  (C2H5NH2),  diethylamine((C2H5)2NH_). 
The  amines  are  all  strongly  basic  in  their 
character.  See  amide. 

aminisht,  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  amynysshe,  < ME. 
amynusshen,  amenyshe,  earlier  amenusen,  ame- 
nuysen,  < AF.  amenvser,  OF.  amenuisier,  ame- 
nuiser,  lessen,  < a-  (<  L.  ad,  to)  + menwisier, 
lessen:  see  minish,  dimmish.)  I.  trans.  To 
make  less ; lessen. 

II.  intrans.  To  grow  less;  decrease, 
amino-acid  (am/'i-no-as,id),  n.  An  acid  con- 
taining the  amino-group  NHo,  as  amino-acetic 
acid,  CH2NH2COOH. 

Amioidse  (am-i-oi'de),  n.  pi.  Same'as  Amiidce. 
amir,  n.  See  ameer . 

amiralt  (am'i-ral),  n.  An  old  spelling  of  ad- 
miral. 

amirship,  n.  See  ameership. 
amist,  n.  A former  spelling  of  amice. 
amiss  (a-mis'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  a.  [< 
ME.  amisse , arnysse,  a mysse,  a mys,  o mys,  also 
on  mys , of  mys , earliest  form  a mis  (=  Icel.  d 
mis , a miss) : a , o,  on,  E.  a3 ; mis,  E.  miss1, 
fault;  cf.  ME.  mis,  adv.,  amiss.  See  miss1  and 
mis-1.]  I.  adv.  Away  from  the  mark;  out  of 
the  way;  out  of  the  proper  course  or  order;  in 
a faulty  manner ; wrongly ; in  a manner  con- 
trary to  propriety,  truth,  law,  or  morality. 

Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss.  Jas.  iv.  8. 
We  read  amiss,  if  we  imagine  that  the  fiery  persecution 
which  raged  against  Christ  had  burned  itself  out  in  the 
act  of  the  crucifixion.  De  Quincey,  Essenes,  i. 

II.  a.  Improper ; wrong ; faulty : used  only 
in  the  predicate : as,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  a&k 
advice. 

There’s  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss 
Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by. 

Tennyson,  Miller’s  Daughter. 
Much  I find  amiss, 

Blameworthy,  punishable  in  this  freak 
Of  thine.  Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  202. 
There  is  something  amiss  in  one  who  has  to  grope  for 
his  theme  and  cannot  adjust  himself  to  his  period. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  301. 
Not  amiss,  passable  or  suitable;  fair;  not  so  bad  after 
all : a phrase  used  to  express  approval,  but  not  in  a very 
emphatic  way.  [Colloq.] 

She’s  a miss,  she  is ; and  yet  she  an’t  amiss — eh? 

Dickens. 

To  come  amiss,  to  be  unwelcome ; be  not  wanted ; be 
out  of  the  proper  place  or  time. 

Neyther  Religion  cummeth  amisse. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster. 
To  take  amiss,  to  be  offended  at. 

My  brother  was  passionate,  and  had  often  beaten  me, 
which  I took  extremely  amiss. 

Franklin , Autobiog.,  p.  30. 
amissf  (a-mis'),  n.  [<  late  ME.  amisse , < miss1, 
n.,  q.  v.,  by  confusion  with  amiss,  adv.]  Fault ; 
wrong:  as,  “some  great  amissf  Shak.,  Hamlet, 
iv.  5. 

A woman  laden  with  afflictions,  , 

Big  with  true  sorrow,  and  religious  penitence 
For  her  amiss.  Chapman,  Revenge  for  Honour,  v.  2. 

amissibility  (a-mis-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  omissible  : 
see  -bility.)  The  capability  or  possibility  of 
being  lost.  [Bare.] 

Notions  of  popular  rights,  and  the  amissibility  of  sov- 
ereign power  for  misconduct,  were  broached. 

Ilallam,  Hist.  Lit.  (4th  ed.),  II.  620. 

amissible  (a-mis'i-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  amissibilis,  < 
amissus,  pp.  of  amittere,  lose:  see  amit2.)  Ca- 
pable of  being,  or  liable  to  be,  lost.  [Bare.] 
amissing  (a-mis'ing),  a.  [Prop,  a phr.,  a miss- 
ing (a8  and  missing,  verbal  n.  of  miss1)  ; as  if  a 
ppr.  of  * amiss,  v.]  Missing;  wanting, 
amissiont  (a-mish'on),  n.  [<  L.  amissio(n-),  < 
amissus,  pp.  of  amittere,  lose : see  amit2.)  Loss. 
Amission  of  their  church  membership. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Seven  Churches,  iii. 

amit1!,  n.  An  old  form  of  amice1. 
amit2t  (a-mit'),  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  L.  amittere,  lose, 
let  go,  send  away,  < a for  ah,  from  (see  ab-),  + 
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mittere,  send.  Cf.  admit,  commit,  permit,  remit, 
etc.]  To  lose : rarely  with  of. 

We  desire  no  records  of  such  enormities ; sins  should  be 
accounted  new,  that  so  they  may  be  esteemed  monstrous. 
They  amit  of  monstrosity,  as  they  fall  from  their  rarity. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

amity  (am'i-ti),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  ami  tie,  < 
OF.  ami  tie,  "amistie,  amisted,  amistet=  Sp.  amis- 
tad  = Pg.  amizade  = It.  amista,  < ML.  *amici- 
ta(t-)s,  friendship,  < L.  amicus,  friendly,  a friend : 
see  amiable.]  Friendship,  in  a general  sense; 
harmony;  good  understanding,  especially  be- 
tween nations ; political  friendship : as,  a treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce. 

Great  Britain  was  in  league  and  amity  with  all  the 
world.  Sir  J.  Dairies,  Ireland. 

These  appearances  and  sounds  which  imply  amity  or 
enmity  in  those  around,  become  symbolic  of  happiness  and 
misery.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 520. 

I much  prefer  the  company  of  ploughboys  and  tin-ped- 
dlers to  the  silken  and  perfumed  amity  which  celebrates 
its  days  of  encounter  by  a frivolous  display. 

Emerson,  Friendship. 
=Syn.  Friendliness,  kindness,  good  will,  affection,  har- 
mony. 

Amiurus  (am-i-u'rus),  n.  [NL.,  not  curtailed, 
i.  e.,  with  the  tail  not  notched,  having  the  tail 
even  or  square;  < Gr.  a- priv.  + ydovpoe,  cur- 
tailed, curtal,  < yetov,  less  (compar.  of  ytupoc, 
little),  + ovpa,  tail.]  A large  genus  of  Siluridce, 
containing  many  of  the  commonest  American 
species  of  catfishes,  horned  pouts  or  bullheads, 
such  as  A.  nebulosus.  There  are  some  15  species, 
among  them  A.  nigricans , the  great-lake  cat,  and  A.  pon- 
derosus , the  Mississippi  cat,  sometimes  weighing  upward 
of  100  pounds.  Also  written  Ameiurus,  as  originally  by 
Raflnesque,  1820.  See  cut  under  catfish. 

Amizilis  (am-i-zil'is),  n.  An  erroneous  form 
of  Amazilia.  It.  P.  Lesson. 
amlett,  n.  An  old  form  of  omelet. 
ammai  (am'a),  n.  [ML.,  a spiritual  mother, 
abbess,  < Gr.  ayya,  also  ayyag,  a mother,  esp.  in 
a convent,  prob.  < Syriac  ama,  a mother;  in  the 
general  sense  of  ‘mother’  or  ‘nurse’  are  found 
ML.  amma,  Sp.  Pg.  ama  (>  Anglo-Ind.  amah, 
q.  v.),  OHG.  amma,  ama,  MHG.  G.  amme,  Dan. 
amme,  Sw.  amma,  nurse,  Icel.  amma,  grand- 
mother ; supposed  to  be  of  infantile  origin,  like 
mamma,  q.  v.]  In  the  Gr.  and  Syriac  churches, 
an  abbess  or  spiritual  mother. 
amma2  (am'a),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  *liamma,  < Gr. 
dug  a,  a tie,  knot,  < airreiv,  tie,  fasten,  bind.] 
A girdle  or  truss  used  iu  ruptures, 
amman  (am'an),  n.  [<  G.  amrnann,  amtmann, 
< MHG.  amman,  ambtman,  ambetman,  < OHG. 
ambahtman  (=  OS.  ambahtman  = AS.  ambiht- 
man,  ONorth.  embiht-,  embeht-man,  -mon),  < am- 
bahti,  ambaht,  MHG.  ambet,  ammet,  G.  amt 
= Goth,  andbahti,  service,  office  (see  embassy, 
ambassador,  and  amt),  + OHG.  MHG.  man,  G. 
mann  = E.  man.)  In  several  of  the  German 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  an  executive  and  judi- 
cial officer.  This  title  is  given  to  the  chief  official  of 
a district  or  of  a commune,  but  is  being  replaced  by 
president.  Also  written  armnant. 

Ammanite  (am'an-it),  n.  [<  Amman,  a proper 
name  (see  amman),  + -ite2.)  A member  of  one 
of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  Swiss  Men- 
nonites  separated  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  were  also  called  Upland  Mennonites.  See 
Mennonite. 

ammeter  (am'e-ter),  n.  [Coutr.  of  amperome- 
ter,  < ampere  + Gr.  per pov,  a measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  or  estimating  in  am- 
peres the  strength  of  electric  currents ; an  am- 
pere-meter. See  cut  under  ampere-meter. 

Practically  it  is  generally  preferred  to  use  galvanome- 
ters specially  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  graduated 
beforehand  in  amperes  by  the  maker;  such  galvanometers 
are  called  amperemeters  or  ammeters. 

Quoted  in  G.  B.  Prescott’s  Dynam.  Elect.,  p.  785. 

Ammi  (am'i),  n.  [L.,  also  ammiurn,  < Gr. 
ay/u,  an  African  plant,  Carum  Copticum  (Dios- 
corides) ; the  name  is  prob.  of  Egypt,  origin.] 
A genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  having  the  habit 
of  the  carrot,  but  with  the  outer  petals  of  the 
umbel  very  large.  It  is  sometimes  called 
bishop’ s-iceed. 

ammiralt,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  admiral. 
ammite  (am'It),  n.  [<Gr.  ayy'm jc  or  dyyiTti, 
sandstone,  < ayyog,  also  ayyog,  sand,  related  to 
dyado c,  sand,  and  both  prob.  to  tpdyyoc  and 
i payadog,  sand.]  An  old  mineralogical  name  for 
roestone  or  oolite,  and  for  all  those  sandstones 
which,  like  oolite,  are  composed  of  rounded  and 
loosely  compacted  grains.  See  oolite.  Also 
written  hammite. 

Ammobium  (a-mo'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayyo c, 
sand,  + fit of,  life.]  A small  genus  of  composite 
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plants  from  Australia,  frequently  cultivated 
for  the  showy-colored  scarious  hracts  that  sur- 
round the  flower-head,  which  become  dry  and 
persistent. 

ammocete,  to.  See  ammoccete. 
ammochryse  (am'o-kris),  to.  [<  L.  ammochry- 
sus,  < Gr.  ayyoxpva'og,  a precious  stone  resem- 
bling sand  veined  with  gold,  < ayyog,  sand  (see 
ammite),  + xpva^!j gold:  see  chrysolite,  etc.]  A 
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generally  about  6 inches  long ; they  associate  in  large 
schools,  chiefly  in  the  northern  seas,  and  are  important 
as  bait  for  other  fishes.  They  are  known  chiefly  as  sand- 
lances,  or  lances,  from  their  habit  of  “ diving  ” into  and  liv- 
ing in  sandy  beaches  and  ocean-bottoms.  See  sand-lance. 

Ammodytina  (am//o-di-t!'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ammodytes,  1,  4-  -inn.]  In  Gunther's  system  of 
classification,  the  sand-lances,  or  Ammodytidw, 
as  the  fourth  subfamily  of  Ophidiidw.  Also 
written  AmmodyUnce. 


soft  yellow  stone,  found  in  Germany,  consisting  Ammodytini  (am,,6-di-tl,m),  ».  pi.  Same  as 
of  glossy  yellow  particles.  When  rubbed  or  ground  Ammodytina.  Bonaparte,  1837. 
it  has  been  used  to  strew  over  fresh  writing  to  prevent  ammodytoid  (am-o-di'toid),  a.  and  TO.  I.  a. 
blotting.  Having  the  character  of  the  Ammodytidw. 

ammocoste,  ammocete  (am'o-set),  ».  A fish  TT  ° » ammodvtid 
of  the  genus  Ammoccetes.  Ammodytoidea  (am'o-di-toi'do-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

Ammoccetes  (am- 9- setez),  TO.  [NL.,  < Gr.  < Ammodytes,  1,  1-  -o'idea.)  The  ammodytids, 
appoc  sand  (see  ammite),  + * otry,  a bed,  < <u-  rated  a8  £ su’  e;family  of  fishes. 
cBai,  he.]  A generic  name  of  a myzont  or  lam-  Ammon  (am*on)  [L.,  also  Hammon,  < Gr. 

riah  Tbn  wnlmrr  nv  larval  ot.airo  of  th o ' TT  u , . — ' . 

"Afjfiuv  = Heb.  ’Anion,  < Egypt.  Amun,  Amen , 


he  who  is  hidden  or  concealed.]  The  Greek 
and  Roman  conception  of  the  Egyptian  deity 
Amen  (literally,  ‘ hidden  ’),  called  Amen-Ra, 
the  sun-god,  chief  of 
the  Theban  divine  triad. 

Amen  was  always  represented 
in  human  form,  and  was  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  the 
ram -headed  divinity,  the  god 
of  life,  worshiped  especially  at 
the  famous  oracular  sanctuary 
of  the  Libyan  oasis  of  Amnion 
(now  Siwah).  The  latter  type 
was  confused  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  with  that  of  Amen-Ra, 
and  was  adopted  by  them  as 
Zeus- Ammon  or  Jupiter- Am- 
mon, but  in  art  was  generally 
idealized  so  that  only  the  horns, 
sometimes  with  the  ears,  of  the 
ram  were  retained,  springing 
from  a human  head. 


prey-like  fish,  (a)  The  young  or  larval  stage  of  the 
petromyzontids,  or  lampreys,  characterized  by  the  want  of 
eyes  and  by  a semicircular  mouth.  During  the  period  of 
this  stage  the  animal  lives  in  the  sand  of  river-beds. 

This  simple  lamprey  larva  . . . was  generally  described 
as  a peculiar  form  of  fish  under  the  name  of  Ammoccetes. 

By  a further  metamorphosis  this  blind  and  toothless  Am- 
mocaetes  is  transformed  into  the  lamprey  with  eyes  and 
teeth.  Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  104. 

(6)  A genus  of  which  the  Ammocoetes  branchialis  is  the 
young,  which  is  distinguished  from  Petromyzon  by  the 
differentiation  of  the  discal  and  peripheral  teeth  and  the 
crescentiform  dentated  lingual  teeth  of  the  adult. 

ammocffitid  (am-o-se'tid),  to.  One  of  the  Am- 
moccetidce  ; an  ammoccete. 

Ammocoetidae  (am-o-se'ti-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Ammoccetes  + -idee.')  The  family  name  applied 
to  the  young  of  the  Petromyzontida  before  it 
was  ascertained  that  they  represented  only  a 
larval  stage  in  the  growth  of  those  fishes.  See 
Ammoccetes. 

ammoccetiform  (am-o-se'ti-form),  a.  [<  NL. 

Ammoccetes  + L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  Ammonacea  (am-o-na'- 
form  of  an  ammoeoete;  having  the  character  se-a),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  as 
of  a larval  lamprey. 

ammoccetoid  (am-o-se'toid),  a.  and  to.  I.  a. 

Having  the  character  of  the  Ammoccetes,  or  lar- 
Vfe  of  the  lamprey  ; ammoccetiform. 

II.  TO.  An  ammocoetid. 

Ammocrypta  (am-o Wt|), ».  [NL  < Gr.  ay-  n.pl. 

yog,  sand,  + upwrog,  hidden,  verbal  ad].  of  spy-  - - 

tctuv,  hide.]  A genus  of  percoid  fishes  known 
as  sand-divers,  of  the  subfamily  Etheostomi- 
nce,  or  darters.  These  fishes  have  a long  subcylin- 
dric  pellucid  body,  naked  with  the  exception  of  the  caudal 
peduncle  and  the  lateral  line,  which  latter  is  complete;  the 
mouth  large,  with  vomerine  teeth;  head  scaleless;  anal 
spine  single,  and  high  dorsal  fins  equal  to  the  anal.  A. 
beani  inhabits  the  lower  Mississippi.  See  sand-diver. 

Ammodramus  (a-mod'ra-mus),  ».  Same  as 
Ammodromus.  Swainson,  1827. 

Ammodromus  (a-mod'ro-mus),  TO.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ayyog,  sand  (see  ammite),  + -Spoyog,  running 
(cf . ayyoSpoyog,  a sandy  place  for  racing,  < ayyog 
+ Spoyog,  a race),  < Spaydv,  run.]  1.  A genus  of 
birds,  of  the  family  Fringillidce,  suborder  Osci- 
nes,  order  Passeres,  embracing  such  species  as 
A.  caudacutas,  the  sharp-tailed  finch,  and  A.  ma- 
ritimus,  the  seaside  finch.  They  are  small  spotted 
and  streaked  sparrows,  with  rather  slender  bill,  chiefly 
inhabiting  the  marshes  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Also  frequently  written  Ammodramus , as  origi- 
nally by  Swainson,  1827.  

2.  A genus  of  hymenopterous  insects.  Guerin,  ammonia  (a- mo' ni- a),  to. 
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rating  copper  and  silver  from  their  ores  with  the  aid  ol 
ammoniacal  salts. 

ammoniac  (a-mo'ni-ak),  a.  and  to.  [Early  mod. 
E.  cimmoniack,  also  armoniack,  < ME.  amoniak, 
ammonyak,  also,  and  earlier,  armoniak,  armo- 
nyak,  armonyac,  adj.,  in  sal  or  salt  armoniak,  sal 
ammoniac;  as  a noun,  gum  ammoniac;  < OF. 
ammoniac,  armoniac,  < L.  ammoniacus  or  liam- 
moniacus,  < Gr.  *’Ayyuviaa6g,  belonging  to  Am- 
mon (Libyan,  African),  L.  sal  Ammoniacum  or 
Sammoniacum,  Gr.  neut.  ’Ayyuvianuv,  salt  of  Am- 
mon, so  called,  it  is  supposed,  because  origi- 
nally prepared  from  the  dung  of  camels  near 
the  temple  of  Ammon ; L.  ammoniacum  or  ham- 
moniacum,  Gr.  ayyiovtanov,  gum  ammoniac,  the 
juice  of  a plant  of  northern  Africa,  tradition- 
ally located  near  the  temple  of  Ammon ; < Am- 
mon, Gr.  ’ 'Ayyuv , Ammon:  see  Ammon.  The 
ME.  form  armoniak,  OF.  armoniac,  ML.  ar- 
moniacum,  indicates  confusion  with  Gr.  ap- 
yovia,  a fastening  or  joining,  from  the  use  of 
gum  ammoniac  as  a cement,  or  of  sal  ammo- 
niac in  the  joining  of  metals.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  Ammon,  or  to  his  shrine  in  Libya : 
only  in  the  phrases,  or  quasi-compounds,  gum 
ammoniac  and  sal  ammoniac.  See  etymology, 
and  definitions  below. — 2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  properties  of  ammonia ; ammoniacal. 
—Gum  ammoniac,  or  ammoniac  gum,  a gum-resin 
composed  of  tears,  internally  white  and  externally  yellow, 
brought  in  large  masses  from  Persia  and  western  India ; 
an  exudation  from  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Dorema 
Ammoniacum , when  punctured  artificially  or  by  insects. 
It  has  a fetid  smell,  and  a nauseous  sweet  taste,  followed  by 
a bitter  one.  It  is  inflammable,  and  soluble  in  water  and 
spirit  of  wine ; and  it  is  used  as  an  expectorant,  and  as  a 
stimulant  in  certain  plasters.  The  so-called  gum  ammoniac 
from  Morocco  (which  is  with  little  doubt  the  ammoniacum 
of  the  ancients)  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  is  probably  ob- 
tained from  some  species  of  Elcvoselinum.  Also  called 
ammoniac  and  ammoniacum.—  Sal  ammoniac,  ammo- 
nium chlorid,  also  called  muriate  of  am  monia , a salt  of  a 
sharp,  acrid  taste,  much  used  in  the  arts  and  in  pharmacy. 
See  ammonia,  1. 

II.  n.  Same  as  gum  ammoniac.  See  above, 
ammoniacal  (am-6-ni'a-kal),  a.  [<  ammoniac 
+ -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  using  ammonia; 
ammoniac.— Ammoniacal  cochineal.  See  cochineal. 
— Ammoniacal  engine,  an  engine  in  which  the  motive 
power  is  vapor  of  ammonia, expanded  by  heat.— Ammonia- 
cal gas,  ammonia  in  its  purest  form,  that  is,  in  the  form 
of  vapor.— Ammoniacal  liquor,  or  gas-liquor,  a pro- 
duct of  the  distillation  of  coal  in  gas-works.  It  contains 
ammonia,  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ammonia- 
cal salts  and  as  a fertilizer.  — Ammonia  cal  salt,  a salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia  with  an  acid,  without 
the  elimination  of  hydrogen ; differing  in  this  from  metal- 
lic salts,  which  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  the  metal 
for  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid. 

ammoniaco-.  Combining  form  of  ammoniac  or 
ammoniacal. 

2.  Now,  an  extinct  order  of  the  class  Cephalo-  ammoniacum  (am-o-m' a-kum),  n.  Same  as 
poda,  including  cephalopods  intermediate  be-  gum  ammoniac  (which  see,  under  ammoniac,  a.). 
tween  Dibrancliiata  and  Tetrabranchiata.  The  ammonialum  (a-mo-ni-al'um),  n.  [<  ammonia 
animal  was  inclosed  in  the  last  chamber  of  a multilocular  + alum(inium) .]  Ammonia  alum ; a hydrosul- 
shell  protected  by  one  or  two  operculiform  pieces  forming  - - - - - - - - - — 

an  aptychus  ; the  shell  had  a smooth  ovoid  chamber  with- 
out an  external  scar  and  containing  a siplional  csecum 
which  did  not  touch  the  internal  wall;  the  sutural  or 
peripheral  contour  of  the  partitions  between  the  cham- 
bers of  the  old  shell  were  more  or  less  sinuous.  The  form 
varied  from  a simple  curve  to  almost  every  kind  of  con- 
volution. The  species  abounded  in  past  geological  ages, 


(From  a late  bronze  in  the 
British  Museum. ) 


Am'monea  + -acea.)  De 
Blainville’s  name  (1825) 
of  ammonites  as  tlie 
fourth  family  of  Polythalamacea.  it  included  most 
of  the  tetrabranchiate  cephalopoda,  and  is  synonymous 
with  Ammonea  of  Lamarck. 

[NL.,neut.  pi.  of 
ammoneus,  < L.  Ammon,  with  ref.  to  Ammonites, 
q.  v.]  1.  In  Lamarck’s  classification  (1812), 

the  seventh  family  of  polythalamous  testaceous 
cephalopods,  including  most  of  the  Tetrabran- 
chiata, having  an  involute  shell  with  sinuous 
partitions  between  the  chambers.  The  group 
has  been  adopted  with  various  modifications  and  ratings 
in  the  scale  of  classification  under  the  names  Ammona- 
cea, Ammonites,  Ammonitea,  Ammonitece,  Ammonitidw, 
Ammonitoidea,  Ammonoidea. 


phate  of  aluminium  and  ammonia,  found  in  thin 
fibrous  layers  in  brown-coal  at  Tschermig  in 
Bohemia.  In  France  this  salt  is  manufactured  and  used 
in  place  of  potash  alum.  Also  called  tschermigitc. 

ammonia-meter  (a-mo'ni-a-me//ter)>  to.  An  ap- 
paratus invented  by  Griffin  for  ascertaining  the 
but  became  extinct  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  or  be-  percentage  of  ammonia  in  solutions. 

^ginning  of  the  Tertiary..  Same  as  Armnumoidea.  Ammonian  (a-mo'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  *Ammonia- 


*1838. 

ammodyte  (am'o-dit),  TO.  [<  Ammodytes.)  1. 
One  of  the  Ammodytidw. — 2.  A name  used  in 
hooks  for  the  sand-natter,  a serpent  of  southern 
Europe. 

Ammodytes  (am-o-di'tez),  to.  [L.,  < Gr.  ayyo- 
Svrr/g,  a sand-burrower,  a kind  of  serpent,  < 
ayuog,  sand  (see  ammite),  + dvryg,  a diver,  < 
Sveiv,  dive,  sink  into,  enter.]  1.  A genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  family  Ammodytidw  ; the  sand-eel 
or  sand-lance  (which  see). — 2.  In  herpet.,  sand- 
natters,  a genus  of  colubriform  serpents,  usually 
called  Eryx  (which  see).  Bonaparte,  1831. 
ammodytid  (am-o-di'tid),  to.  One  of  the  Am- 
modytidw. 

Ammodytidas  (am-o-dit'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ammodytes  + -idee.)  A family  of  anacanthine 
teleocephalous  fishes,  with  an  elongated  body 

<083^ 

Sand-lance  ( Ammodytes  americanus). 

shaped  like  a parallelogram,  its  technical  charac- 
ters are  a dorsolateral  line,  conical  head  with  terminal 
mouth  and  protractile  jaws,  postmedian  anus,  narrow 
suborbitals,  enlarged  suboperculum,  widely  cleft  branchial 
apertures,  lamelliform  pseudobranchise,  a long  dorsal  fin, 
a long  sub-postmedian  anal  fin  with  articulated  rays,  and 
the  absence  of  ventral  fins.  The  species  are  of  small  size, 
12 


[NL.  (Bergmann, 
1782),  < L.  (sal)  ammoniacum : see  ammoniac.] 
1 . The  modern  name  of  the  volatile  alkali,  NH3, 
formerly  so  called  ,to  distinguish  it  from  the 
more  fixed  alkalis.  It  is  a colorless  gas,  very  sol- 
uble in  water,  having  a pungent  and  suffocating  smell, 
and  a transient  alkaline  effect  on  vegetable  colors.  It  can 
be  liquefied  by  pressure  and  frozen  by  a mixture  of  solid 
carbonic  acid  and  ether  in  a vacuum.  Its  density  is  only 
about  half  that  of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  a strong  base, 
and  forms  a great  number  of  salts  which  are  isomorphous 
with  those  of  potassium  and  exhibit  a close  analogy  to 
them.  It  is  found  in  minute  quantity  in  air,  and  is  a 
natural  product  of  the  decay  of  animal  substances.  It  is 
procured  artificially  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  ni- 
trogenous organic  matters,  such  as  bones,  hair,  horns,  and 


nus,  < Ammonius,  a proper  name,  < Ammon  : see 
Ammon.]  1.  Pertaining  to  Ammon,  or  to  his 
temple  in  the  oasis  of  Siwah  in  Libya. — 2. 
Relating  to  Ammonius,  surnamed  Saecas,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  early  in  the  third  century, 
and  is  often  called  the  founder  of  the  Neo- 
platonic school  of  philosophy,  his  most  distin- 
guished pupil  being  Plotinus, 
ammoniate  (a-mo'ni-at),  n.  [<  ammonia  -f 
-ate^-.]  1.  Ammonia  combined  with  a metallic* 

oxid. — 2.  A trade-name  for  any  ojganic  nitro- 
genous material  which  maybe  used  as  a source 
of  ammonia,  particularly  in  fertilizers,  as  dried 
blood,  fish-scrap,  etc. 

[<  ammo- 


hoofs,  and  is  largely  obtained  as  a by-product  in  the  manu-  . 

facture  of  illuminating  gas  from  coal.  Ammonia  is  used  amniOIliated  (a-mo  7 lii-a-ted),  a. 
very  largely  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  chiefly  in  solution  niate.]  Combined  with  ammonia, 
in  water  under  the  name  of  liquid  ammonia,  aqueous  fn_-mou,ik)  a K ammonia  + -?>  1 

ammonia , or  spirits  of  hartshorn.  (See  aqua  ammonia',  ammoniC  (a  mon  IK),  a.  ammonia  f ic.\ 
under  aqua.)  Among  the  more  important  salts  of  am-  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  ammonia  : as, 
monia  is  ammonium  chlorid,  or  sal  ammoniac,  NH4CI,  amnionic  chlorid. 

which  formerly  was  the  source  from  which  all  ammonium  a.mmnrnftTnia,,  ammoniaeinia  (a-mo-ni-e'mi-8 
salts  were  prepared.  It  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  and  in  „ rNTi  ^ nmuumium.  + (ir  An, a hlnoil.l  ' 
soldering  and  tinning.  At  present  ammonium  sulphate, 


(NH4>2S04,  is  the  starting-point  for  the  manufacture  of 
ammonium  salts,  being  made  in  large  quantity  from  gas- 
liquor.  It  is  also  used  as  a fertilizer.  There  are  several 
ammonium  carbonates.  The  commercial  article,  called 
sal  volatile,  is  a mixture  of  hydrogen-ammonium  carbonate 
and  ammonium  carbamate.  See  the  supplement. 

2.  [cap.)  In  zool. : (a)  An  old  qnasi-generie 
name  of  Spirula.  Preyn,  1732.  (6)  A genus  of 
aracknidans.  Koch,  1835. — Ammonia  ore  process, 
a process,  partly  chemical  and  partly  electrical,  for  sepa- 


to.  [NL.,  < ammonium  + Gr.  aiya,  blood.]  A 
morbid  condition  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  blood, 
ammonification  (a-mon'd-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
ammonia  + -fication.)  The  act  of  impregnat- 
ing with  ammonia,  as  for  fertilization,  or  the 
state  of  being  so  impregnated. 

Ammonification  [of  the  soil  of  Japan]  can  be  performed 
only  to  a depth  of  60  centimeters. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  XXII.  8789. 


ammonio- 

ammonio-.  Combining  form  of  ammonium. 
ammonite  (am'on-It),  n.  [<  NL.  Ammonites, 
with  ref.  to  the  L.  name  cornu  Ammonis,  horn  of 
Ammon : so  called 
from  their  resem- 
blance to  a ram’s 
horn : see  Ammon 
and  -ite2.]  One  of 
the  fossil  shells  of 
an  extensive  genus 
( Ammonites ) of  ex- 
tinct cephalopodous 
mollusks  (cuttle- 
fishes), of  the  family 
Ammonitidw,  coiled 
in  a plane  spiral,  and 
chambered  -within 
like  the  shell  of  the 
existing  nautilus,  to 
which  the  ammon- 
ites were  allied. 
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from  inroads  of  the  sea,  as  it  serves  to  bind  down  the  sand 
by  its  long  matted  rhizomes.  It  is  also  manufactured  into 
door-mats  and  floor-brushes,  and  in  the  Hebrides  into  ropes, 
mats,  bags,  and  hats. 

2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  long-bodied  fossorial 
aculeate  ’ 


amnia,  n. 

>1 


called  sand-wasps, 
belonging  to  the 
family  Sphegidw.  A. 
pictipennis  (Walsh) 
is  an  example.  See 
digger-wasp. 
ammophilous  (a- 
mof 'i-lus),  a.  [<NL. 
ammophilus,  < Gr.  ay- 
yog,  sand  (see  am- 
mite),  + tpiXog,  lov- 
ing.] Sand-loving: 
applied  in  zool.  to 


amnion 

Plural  of  amnion. 

amnio  - 1 (am'nik),  a.  [<  L.  amnicus,  < amnis,  a 
river,  akin  to  Skt.  ap , water.]  Of  or  pertam- 

. _ „ ing  to  a river;  fluvial;  fluviatile. 

hymenopterous  insects,  commonly  amnic2  (am'nik),  a.  [<  amnion  + -ic.]  Same 


Painted-wing  Digger-  or  Sand-wasp 
(Ammophila  pictipennis ),  natural 
size. 


Ammonites  spinosus. 


ous  layer  externally,  and 
are  smooth  or  rugose,  the 
ridges  straight,  crooked, 
orundulated,  and  in  some 
cases  armed  with  project- 
ing spines  or  tubercles. 
The  species  already  described  number  about  500,  and  range 
from  Hie  Devonic  to  the  Chalk  formations,  inclusive.  They 
vary  in  size  from  mere  specks  to  3 or  4 feet  in  diameter. 
Also  written  hammonite.  Sometimes  called  snakestone, 
ammon-sto? le,  and  formerly  cornu  Ammonis  (Ammon’s 
horn). 

Ammonites  (am-o-ni'tez),  n.  [NL. : see  am- 
monite.] The  leading  genus  of  ammonites, 
named  in  this  form  by  Breyn  in  1732,  better  es- 
tablished by  Bruguiere  in  1789,  giving  name  to 
the  family  Ammonitidw.  The  name  has  been  used 
with  great  latitude  of  definition,  but  is  now  much  re- 
stricted. Some  40  or  more  generic  names  have  been  given 
to  the  cephalopods  which  were  formerly  referred  to  Am- 
monites. Also  written  Hammonites.  See  ammonite. 

ammonitid  (a-mon'i-tid),  n.  An  ammonite  j a 
cephalopod  of  the  family  Ammonitidw. 

Ammonitidse  (am-o-nit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ammonites  ' 


members  of  the  ge- 
nus Ammophila , 2. 

These  shells  have  a nacre'  4mmotryPane  (am-o-trip'a-ne),  n.  _ 
ous  lining  and  a porcelan-  W°f>  sand  (see  ammite),  + Tpviravov,  borer : see 
- trepan.]  A genus  of  cheetopodous  annelids,  of 
the  family  Opheliidw.  Ratlilce. 
ammunition  (am-u-nish'on),  n.  [<  F.  amuni- 
tion,  amonition  (16th  century),  a corruption  of 
munition,  the  prefix  a-  perhaps  arising  out  of  la 
munition  understood  as  Vamunition : see  muni- 
tion.'] Military  stores  or  provisions  for  attack 

or  defense;  in  modern  usage,  only  the  materials  amnicoline  (am-nik'o-lin), 


which  are  used  in  the  discharge  of  firearms  and 
ordnance  of  all  kinds,  as  powder,  balls,  bombs, 
various  kinds  of  shot,  etc. — Ammunition-bread, 
-shoes,  -stockings,  etc. , such  as  are  contracted  for  by  the 
government,  and  distributed  to  soldiers.— Fixed  ammu- 
nition, ammunition  the  materials  of  which  are  combined 
in  cartridges  or  otherwise  to  facilitate  the  loading  of  fire- 
arms or  ordnance.  See  cartridge.— Metallic  ammuni- 
tion, fixed  ammunition  for  small  arms,  and  for  machine- 
guns  and  rapid-firing  guns  of  small  caliber,  inclosed  in 


as  amniotic. 

Amnicola  (am-nik'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  amni- 
cola,  that  grows  in  or  by  a river,  < amnis,  a 
river,  + -cola,  < colere,  dwell.]  A genus  of 
fresh-water  tsenioglossate  mollusks,  of  the 
family  Rissoidce,  or  made  the  type  of  Amnico- 
lidw.  There  are  several  species,  of  small  size,  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States. 

amnicolid  (am-nik'o-lid),  n.  A gastropod  of 
the  family  Amnicolictie. 

Amnicolidse  (am-ni-kol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Amnicola  + -idee.]  A family  of  tamioglossate 
gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Amnicola. 
The  distinction  from  Rissoidce  is  not  well  marked,  but 
numerous  small  species  inhabiting  fresh  and  brackish 
water  have  been  referred  to  this  family. 

[NL.,<Gr.  Amnicolinae  (am-nik-o-ll'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
hm-er-  ae»  Amnicola  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Rissoidee,  or 
of  Amnicolidoe,  typified  by  Amnicola.  The  animal 
has  a fiat  foot  without  lateral  sinuses ; the  rachidian  teeth 
have  basal  denticles  on  the  anterior  surface  behind  the 
lateral  margins  ; the  shell  varies  from  a turreted  to  a 
globular  form ; and  the  operculum  is  subspiral.  The  sub- 
family includes  many  small  fresh-water  species,  of  which 
a large  number  inhabit  the  streams  and  pools  of  the  United 
States. 

a.  ‘ and  n.  [<  NL. 


amnicolinus,  < Amnicola,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Inhabit- 
ing rivers,  as  an  amnicolid ; of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Amnicolinw;  amnieoloid. 

II.  n.  A gastropod  of  the  subfamily  Amnico- 
lincc;  an  amnicolid. 

amnicolistt  (am-nik'o-list),  n.  [<  L.  amnicola, 
one  who  dwells  by  a river  (see  Amnicola),  4- 
■ist.]  One  who  dwells  by  a river  or  upon  its 


c - _r  . — ...  banks.  Bailey. 

brass  or  copper  cartridge-cases.— Stand  of  ammunition,  amninnlnid  fnrn  nit'A  loidl  „ re  a..  •„  7 . 

a single  charge  or  load  of  fixed  ammunition  for  a smooth-  r (am  mk  o-loid),  a.  [\  Amnicola  + 

bore  field-piece  or  other  cannon.  -Ota. J Like  an  amnicolid;  pertaining  or  re- 

ammunition  (am-u-nish'on),  V.  t.  [<  ammuni-  late?  to  the  Amnicolidas. 

- . * - , tion,  n.]  To  supply  with’  ammunition.  amnigenoust  (am-nij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  amni- 

+ -idw.]  A numerous  family  of  ammunition-chest  (am-u-nish'on-chest),  n.  A <lcna’  born  in  a river  (as  fish)  or  of  a river-god, 

extinct  tetra  branchiate  cephalopods  (cuttle-  chest  or  box  in  which  the  fixed  ammunition  for  <amnis, a river,  + -genus,  -born,  < •/  *gen,  bear.] 

fishes),  of  which  the  well-known  ammonite  is  field-cannon  is  packed.  Oneammunition-chestiscar-  ★Elv®r-’born ; born  on  or  near  a river.  Bailey. 

Very  different  limits  have  been  assigned  to  ried^on  the  limber  of  the gun-caiTiage,and  three  are  carried  amnion  (am'ni-on),  n. ; pi.  amnia  (-a).  [NL.,  < 


the  type. 


the  family.  It  includes  the  genera  Goniatites,  Ceratites , *on  the  caisson,  one  on  the  limber  and  two  on  the  body. 
Am, mnnif.es.  SUmMf.  ItnmiU.  <mH  amHHlllitiOH-hOist  (am-fi-nish'on-hoist),  ». 

In  a man-of-war  or  a fortification,  the  appa- 
ratus by  which  the  ammunition  is  hoisted  from 
the  magazines  to  the  turret,  or  other  place, 
where  it  is  required  for  use  in  the  gifns. 
amnemonic  (am-ne-mon'ik),  a.  [<Gr.  a-priv. 
+ yvyyovtudg,  mnemonic ; cf.  ayvtiyuv,  forgetful.] 
Not  mnemonic;  characterized  by  loss  of  mem- 


Ammonites , Scaphites,  Ilamites,  and  others.  They  are  the 
most  characteristic  mollusks  of  the  Mesozoic  rocks.  See 
ammonite. 

ammonitiferous  (anrio-ni-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  am- 
monite + L.  ferre  = E.  heart'.]  Bearing  am- 
monites; containing  the  remains  of  ammon- 
ites : as,  ammonitiferous  rocks. 

Ammonitoidea  (a-mon-i-toi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Ammonites  + -oidea.]  A former  superfam-  orv 
ily  of  tetrabranchiate  cephalopods,  including 


those  which  have  an  external  shell  of  two 


amnesia  (am-ne'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayvyaia,  < 


opal  layers,  with  an  initial  smooth  chamber  Priv-  + only  in  comp  remembering, 

- - - - fo rward  - < remind,  m mid.  and  pass,  remem- 


and  the  siphonal  cavity  extending  forward: 
^essentially  equivalent  to  Ammonoidea. 
ammonium  (a-mo'ni-um),  n.  [NL.  (Berzelius, 
1808),  < ammonia  + -um.]  A name  given  to 
the  hypothetical  base  (NH4)  of  ammonia,  anal- 
ogous to  a metal,  as  potassium,  it  has  not  been 
isolated.  If  mercury  at  the  negative  pole  of  a galvanic 
battery  is  placed  in  contact  with  a solution  of  ammonia 
or  ammonium  chlorid,  and  the  circuit  is  completed,  the 
mass  swells  to  many  times  its  former  volume,  and  an 
amalgam  is  formed  which,  at  the  temperature  of  70°  or 
80  F.,  is  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  but  at  the  freezing- 
point  is  a firm  and  crystallized  mass.  This  amalgam  is 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  metallic  base  ammonium 
and  is  the  nearest  approach  to  its  isolation.  On  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  current  the  amalgam  decomposes  into  mercury 
ammonia,  and  hydrogen,  the  two  latter  escaping  as  gas  in 
the  proportions  expressed  by  their  atomic  weights,  namely, 
11  and  NH.3- — Ammonium  bases,  compounds  contain- 
ing one  or  more  molecules  of  ammonium  hydroxid,  in 
winch  univalent  or  polyvalent  radicals  replace  the  whole 

hjroxich  N\c„Hy5f4™H.n’  " Se™  “ tetreth3'1-an'“onii,m 

ammoniuret  (am-o-ni'u-ret),  n.  [<  ammonia  + 
-urct.]  In  diem.,  one  of  certain  supposed  com- 
pounds of  ammonia  and  a pure  metal,  or  an 
oxid  of  a metal. 

ammoniureted,  ammoniuretted  (am-o-ni'u- 

ret-ed),  a.  [<  ammoniuret.]  Combined  with 
^ammonia  or  ammonium, 
ammonoid  (am'o-noid),  n.  One  of  the  Ammo - 
noidca. 

Ammonoidea  (am-o-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ammonea  + -oidea.]  An  ordinal  name  ap- 
plied by  some  authors  to  the  Ammonea. 
Ammophila  (a-mof'i-la),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  am- 
mophilus: see  ammophilous.]  1.  A small  genus 
of  grasses  growing  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America;  the  sea-reed.  a. 
arenaria  (common  marram,  sea-reed,  matweed,  or  sea- 
bent)  grows  on  sandy  sea-shores,  and  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  Europe  and  America  for  preserving  the  shores 


ber,  yvaadca,  remember,  = L.  meminisse,  remem- 
ber; see  mnemonic,  memory,  remember,  etc.  Cf. 
amnesty.]  1.  In  patho/.,  loss  of  memory;  spe- 
cifically, a morbid  condition  in  which  the  patient 
is  unable  to  recall  a word 'that  is  wanted,  or, 
perhaps,  understand  it  when  spoken:  in  this 
sense  also  called  amnesic  aphasia. — 2.  [cap.] 
In  zool.,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  G.  H. 
Horn,  1876 — Amnesia  acustica  (see  acoustic),  loss 
of  memory  for  spoken  words  ; word-deafness. 

amnesic  (am-ne'sik),  a.  [<  amnesia  + -/('.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  amnesia  or  loss 
of  memory:  as,  amnesic  aphasia, 
amnestic  (am-nes'tik),  a.  [ ( Gr.  dyvrjcT'ia,  for- 
getfulness: see  amnesty  and  amnesia.]  Causing 
amnesia  or  loss  of  memory, 
amnesty  (am'nes-ti),  n.;  pi.  amnesties  (-tiz). 
[(  F.  amnestie,  (,  L.  amnestia , (.  Gr.  a/ivyoria,  for- 
getfulness, esp.^of  wrong,  iafivyarog,  forgotten, 
forgetful,  < a-priv.  + j-uuvycKttv,  yvaadai,  remem- 
ber: see  amnesia.]  A forgetting  or  overlook- 
ing; an  act  of  oblivion;  specifically,  a general 
pardon  or  conditional  offer  of  pardon  of  offenses 
or  of  a class  of  offenses  against  a government, 
or  the  proclamation  of  such  pardon. 

All  peace  implies  amnesty,  or  oblivion  of  past  subjects 
of  dispute,  whether  tile  same  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  or  not. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 153. 
= Syn.  Absolution,  etc.  See  pardon,  n. 

amnesty  (am'nes-ti),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  am- 
nestied, ppr.  amnestying.  [<  amnesty,  n.]  To 
grant  an  amnesty  to ; pardon. 

France  has,  luckily,  little  to  trouble  her  beyond  the 
question  of  amnestying  the  Communists. 

The  Nation , XXII.  329. 
fugitive  manslayer  is  amnestied,  not  on  the  death 
of  the  king,  but  on  the  death  of  the  high  priest. 

Encyc.  Brit..  XVIII.  510, 


Gr.  ayviov,  the  membrane  around  the  fetus  (also 
called  ayvelog  xtT&v),  also  the  bowl  in  which  the 
blood  of  victims  was  caught  at  the  sacrifices ; 
< dyvdg,  a lamb:  see  agmts.]  1.  In  anat.  and 
vertebrate  zool.,  one  of  the  fetal  appendages; 
the  innermost  one  of  the  membranes  which 
envelop  the  embryo  of  the  higher  vertebrates, 
as  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles;  the  lining 
membrane  of  a shut  sac,  familiarly  called  the 
‘ ‘ bag  of  waters,”  in  which  the  fetus  is  contained. 
An  amnion  is  developed  in  those  vertebrates  only  which 
have  a fully  formed  allantois  ; hence  it  is  absent  in  the 
Ichthyopsida,  or  fishes  and  amphibians,  but  present  in  all 
Sauropsida,  or  reptiles  and  birds,  and  in  Mammalia. 
The  amnion  is  formed,  at  a very  early  period  in  the  life 
of  the  embryo,  by  a duplication  of  the  epiblast,  or  external 
blastodermic  membrane,  which,  carrying  with  it  a layer 
of  mesoblast  from  the  somatopleural  division  of  the  latter, 
rises  on  all  sides  about  the  embryo,  the  folded  edges  com- 
ing together  over  the  back  of  the  embryo,  and  there  coa- 
lescing to  form  a shut  sac  in  which  the  embryo  is  inclosed. 
From  this  mode  of  growth,  it  is  obvious  that  what  was  the 
outer  side  of  the  amniotic  folds  becomes  the  inner  side  of 
the  sac  when  it  has  shut,  so  that  the  epiblastic  layer  is  in- 
ternal, the  mesoblastic  external ; the  process  of  inversion 
being  comparable  to  that  by  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
primitive  trace  of  the  embryo,  a layer  of  epiblast  is  con- 
verted into  the  lining  of  the  spinal  canal.  Only  that  fold 
of  membrane  which  is  next  the  body  of  the  embryo  com- 
poses the  amnion  prop- 
er, the  other  or  outer 
fold  in  contact  with  the 
enveloping  primitive 
chorion  (\itelline  mem- 
brane or  yolk-sac)either 
disappearing  or  taking 
part  in  the  formation  of 
the  permanent  chorion. 
As  long  as  this  outer 
fold  is  recognizable  as 
a membrane,  it  bears 
the  name  of  false  am- 
nion. The  shut  sac  of 
the  amnion  contains  the 
liquor  amnii,  a bland, 
albuminous,  serous  fluid 
in  which  the  fetus  is  im- 
mersed. In  parturition, 
rupture  of  the  sac  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  “bursting 
of  the  waters.”  Some- 
times a portion  of  the 
sac  adheres  to  the  head 
of  the  child,  fitting  like 
a skull-cap ; such  an  in- 
fant is  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  midwives,  who 
commonly  regard  the 
circumstance  as  a good 
omen,  to  be  '‘born  with 
a caul.”  Those  verte- 


"A?n 


Vertebrate  Embryo  ( chick,  5th  day  of 
incubation ),  showing  Am,  the  inclosing 
amnion ; n,  o , rudiments  of  anterior 
and  posterior  limbs,  or  limb-buds;  1, 
2,  3,  first,  second,  and  third  cerebral 
vesicles ; xa.  vesicle  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle ; h,  eye  ; k,  visceral  arches  and 
clefts;  All , allantois,  hanj 
pedicle ; Urn , portion 
vesicle. 


inging  l 
of  umt 


amnion 
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brates  which  possess  an  amnion  are  termed  Amnionata;  AmffibeB  [a-me'be),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Amceba.] 


those  which  do  not,  Anamnionata : terras  coincident  re- 
spectively with  Allantoidea  and  Anallantoidea. 


In  zool.,  the  order  to  which  the  genus  Amoeba 

2.  In  en tom.,  a membrane  which  surrounds  the  ^el0I}gs*  _ 7 rXTT  , , 

larva  of  many  insects,  as  the  milleneds  (Iulidce).  Amcebaea  (am-e-be  a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.pl. 


larva  of  many  insects,  as  the  millepeds  ( Iulidce ), 
for  some  time  after  they  are  hatched  from  the 
egg.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  analogue 
of  the  amnion  of  a vertebrate. 

In  many  insects  and  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  the  em- 
bryo acquires  a special  protective  envelope,  the  amnion , 
which  is  thrown  off  at  birth.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert. , p.  67. 

3.  A reflected  portion  of  a membrane,  inascid- 
ians,  which  lines  the  inner  wall  of  the  ovisac, 
and  forms  a kind  of  amniotic  investment  of  the 
embryo. 

It  is  the  cavity  left  between  this  amnion  and  the  inner 
hemisphere  of  the  blastoderm  which  becomes  the  parental 
blood-sinus.  Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  633. 

4.  In  hot.,  a name  formerly  given  to  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  embryo  sac. 

Sometimes  erroneously  written  amnios. 

’alse  amnion,  the  part  of  the  original  amnionic 
brane  left  lining  the  chorion  after  the  amnionic  sac  proper 
is  formed  by  a duplication  and  inversion  of  a part  of  the 


of  L.  amcebaius,  alternate : see  amcebean1.]  The 
name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to  the  amcebiform 
organisms  which  he  placed  in  his  Polygastrica. 
amoebseum  (am-e-be'um),  n. ; pi.  anm'bwa  (-a). 
[L.,  neut.  of  amoebceus,  < Gr.  ayoipaiog,  recipro- 
cal, alternate,  < ayotfiri,  change,  alternation : see 
amoeba.]  A poem  in  which  persons  are  repre- 
sented as  speaking  alternately,  as  in  the  third 
and  seventh  eclogues  of  Virgil, 
amoeba-movement  (a-me'ba-mov//ment),  n.  A 
movement  of  naked  membraneless  protoplasmic 
bodies,  consisting  of  rapid  changes  in  external 
contour,  extension  and  contraction,  and  a creep- 
ing about  as  if  flowing.  See  amoeboid  move- 
ments, under  amoeboid,  a. 

amoeban  (a-me'ban),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

_ , , . , ...  . . amoebas;  amoebous. 

False  amnion,  the  part  of  the  original  amnionic  mem-  A , 7 . , - , , r 

brane  left  lining  the  chorion  after  the  amnionic  sac  proper  Amcebea  (am-e-be  a),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < Amoeba, 
is  formed  by  a duplication  and  inversion  of  a part  of  the  <1,  V.J  An  order  of  Kllizopoda,  of  which  the 
original  membrane.  It  disappears  either  by  absorption  genus  Amoeba  is  the  type.  See  Amoeba. 
or  by  taking  part  in  the  development  of  the  chorion,  amcebean1  (am-e-be'an),  a.  [<  L.  amoebceus, <Gr. 
so  ca  e veeicu  a serosa.  ayoi(iaiog:  see  amcebceum.]  Alternately  answer- 


Amnionata  (am,/ni-6-na'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 
prop.  *Amniata  or  Amniota  ; X amnion  + -ata.] 
A name  given  by  Haeckel  to  those  vertebrates 
which  have  an  amnion,  it  corresponds  to  Allan- 
tuidea,  and  is  coextensive  with  Mammalia  and  Saurop- 
sida  of  Huxley,  or  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  the  am- 
phibians and  Ashes  being  termed  Anamnionata  (which  see). 
Also  called  Amniota. 


ing  or  responsive;  of  the  nature  of  an  amoe- 
bseum (which  see).  Also  spelled  amebean. 
Amcebean  verses  and  the  custom  of  vying  ...  by  turns. 

J.  Warton. 

Erelong  the  pastoral  and  town  idyls  of  Theocritus,  with 
their  amcebean  dialogue  and  elegant  occasional  songs,  won 
the  ear  of  both'the  fashionable  and  critical  worlds. 

. . , . x » Stedman , Viet.  Poets,  p.  207. 

"nbe  (“;T-  f’amnioLnuZZ)  +7c  amcebean*  (am-e-be'an),  «.  [<  Amcebea  + -an.] 
n nr  ! JTTt  l It  Of  or  relating  to  the  Amcebea. 

an  amnion;  mniot  c.8  ’ Amqebids  (a-me'bi-de) , ».  pi.  [NL.,  < Amoeba 

a + -idee.]  The  typical  family  of  the  Amcebce, 


amniotic. 

In  a number  of  Insects  belonging  to  different  orders  of 
the  class,  an  amnionic  investment  is  developed  from  the 
extra-neural  part  of  the  blastoderm. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  220. 


amnionless  (am'ni-on-les),  a.  [<  amnion  + 
-less.]  Having  no.amnion  ; anamniotic. 
amnios  (am'ni-os),  n.  [=  F.  amnios.] 
roneous  form  for  amnion. 

Amniota  (am-ni-o'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
*amniotus,  < Gr.  as‘  if  *aymur6g,  < ayviov,  am- 
y^nion.]  Same  as  Amnionata. 
amniotic  (am-ni-ot'ik),  a.  [As  Amniota  + -ic  ; 
= F.  amniotigue.]  1 . Pertaining  to  the  amnion ; 
contained  in  the  amnion : as,  the  amniotic  fluid. 
— 2.  Possessing  an  amnion;  belonging  to  the 
Amnionata,  as  a mammal,  bird,  or  reptile.  See 
Amnionata. 

Also  amnic. 

Amniotic  cavity,  the  hollow  of  the  amnion,  containing 
the  amniotic  liquid  and  the  fetus. — Amniotic  folds. 
See  amnion.— Amniotic  liquid,  amniotic  fluid,  or 
liquor  amnii,  the  liquid  in  which  the  fetus  is  suspended 
by  the  umbilical  cord.  See  amnion. — Amniotic  sac.  (a) 
The  amnion,  invested  externally  by  the  chorion ; the  lin- 
ing of  the  “bag  of  waters.”  (6)  In  hot.,  the  embryo-sac. 
[No  longer  used.] 

amock,  a.  or  adv.  See  amuck. 


Amcebina,  or  Amceboidea,  mainly  represented 
by  the  genus  Amoeba,  as  distinguished  from 
such  amceboids  as  are  members  of  Difflugia  and 
Arcella,  or  such  other  rhizopods  as  the  sun-ani- 
malcules, as  Actinophrys  sol,  etc. 

An  er-  amcebiform  (a-me'bi-fdrm),  a.  and  n.  [<  amoe- 
ba + -form.]  I.  a.  Amceba-like;  undergoing 
frequent  changes  of  shape,  like  an  amoeba ; re- 
lated to  the  amoebas. 

The  corpuscle,  in  fact,  has  an  inherent  contractility,  like 
one  of  those  low  organisms,  known  as  an  Amceba,  whence 
its  motions  are  frequently  called  amcebiform. 

Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  177. 
II.  n.  An  amoeba,  or  an  animal  or  corpuscle 
of  amoeban  character.  See  amceba,  3. 

Other  genera  of  the  amcebiforms. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  192. 

Amoebina  (am-e-bi'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Amceba 
+ -ina.]  See  Amceboidea. 
amoebodont  (a-me'bo-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  auoiPf, 
change,  alternation,  + odovg  (odour-)  = E.  tooth.] 
A term  descriptive  of  a form  of  lophodont  denti- 
tion in  which  the  crests  or  folds  of  the  crowns 
of  the  molar  teeth  are  alternate:  opposed  to 
antiodont. 


amoeba  (a-me'ba),  n. ; pi.  amoebas,  amcebce  amoeboid  (a-me'boid),  a.  and  «.  [<  amceba  + 


*(-baz,  -he).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayoifiri,  change,  ex- 

change, < aueipeiv,  change,  exchange,  akin  to 
L.  movere,  ? E.  move,  q.  v.]  1.  [cap.]  A ge- 

nus of  microscopic  rhizopodous  Protozoa,  of 
which  A.  diffiuens,  common  in  all  fresh-water 
ponds  and  ditches,  is  the  type.  It  exists  as  a mass 
of  protoplasm,  and  moves  about  and  grasps  particles  of 
food,  etc.,  by  means  of  pseudopodia,  or  Anger-like  pro- 
cesses, which  it  forms  by  protruding  portions  of  its  body. 
From  thus  continually  altering  its  shape  it  received  its  for- 
mer name  of  proteus  animalcule.  Within  the  body  are 
usually  found  a nucleus  and  nucleolus,  and  certain  clear 
spaces,  termed  contractile  vesicles , from  their  exhibiting 
rhythmical  movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation. 
There  is  no  distinct  mouth,  and  food  seized  by  means  of 
the  pseudopodia  is  engulfed  within  the  soft  sarcode-body 
and  by  any  portion  of  its 
surface,  the  apertures 
by  which  the  food  is 
taken  in  closing  up  im- 
mediately after  its  re- 
ception. Reproduction 
takes  place  in  several 
ways,  but  chieAy  by  As- 
sion,  whereby  an  amoeba 
simply  divides  into  two 
portions,  each  of  which 
becomes  a distinct  ani-  Amoebas  (much  magnified), 
malcule.  Several  other 

species  have  been  described ; but  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  some  of  these,  at  least,  may  be  early  forms  of  other 
and  more  complex  animals,  or  even  of  plants.  The  term 
appears  to  have  been  Arst  used  by  Ehrenberg  in  1830,  as 
the  name  of  a genus  of  his  Polygastrica. 

2.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Amoeba. — 3.  Any 


-oid.~\  I.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
an  amoeba : as,  amoeboid  masses. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  portions  of  the  protoplasmic 
substance  to  pass  into  an  amoeboid  condition. 

W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 335. 

The  blood-corpuscles  of  Solen  legumen,  . . . besides 
colorless  amoeboid  forms,  comprise  a vast  number  of  oval 
ones,  deeply  stained  by  hannoglobin. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Pref.  to Gegenbaur’s Comp.  Anat.,  p.  10. 
Amoeboid  cell.  See  cell.— Amoeboid  movements,  con- 
stant changes  of  shape  of  an  amceba  or  other  single-celled 
organism,  as  an  ovum,  a cytode,  or  a formative  cell  of  any 
of  the  higher  animals ; especially,  such  movements  as  are 
exhibited,  for  example,  by  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
of  man,  the  resemblance  of  such  objects  to  an  amoeba  be- 
ing striking,  and  their  morphological  characters  being 
nearly  identical. 

ii.  n.  An  amcebiform  organism;  one  of  tbe 
AmceUdce. 

Amceboidea  (am-e-boi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Amceba  + -oidea.i  An  order  of  amcebiform 
rhizopodous  Protozoa,  of  which  the  genus  Amoe- 
ba, of  the  family  AmceUdce,  is  the  type.  This 
order  is  practically  distinguished  from  Monera  by  the 
presence  of  a nucleus,  and  from  the  Foraminifera  and 
lladiolaria  hy  the  absence  of  a complete  calcareous  or  si- 
licious  shell.  The  terms  Amceboidea,  Amcebina , Amosbcea, 
and  AineebceX&ee  Amcebce ) are  more  or  less  nearly  synony- 
mous ; but  the  definition  of  the  groups  of  amcebiform  ani- 
mals varies  with  almost  every  leading  writer.  See  amceba. 
amoebous  (a -me 'bus),  a.  [<  amoeba  + -ous.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Amceba;  resem- 
bling an  amoeba  in  structure.  Also  amoeban. 


single  cell  or  corpuscle  of  one  of  the  higher  amoebula  (a-me'bu-la),  n. ; pi.  amcebulw  (-le). 
animals;  a cell  regarded  as  itself  an  animal,  [NL.,  dim.  of  amoeba.]  A little  amoeha.  E.  B. 
and  an  individual  of  the  morphological  grade  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  840. 
of  development  of  an  amoeboid  organism,  amcenomania  (a-me-np-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
[Bare.]  amapms,  pleasant  (see  amene),  + mania,  < Gr. 


among 

uavia,  mania.]  A form  of  mania  in  which  the 
hallucinations  are  of  an  agreeable  nature, 
amoindert,  v.  t.  [<  F.  amoindrir,  lessen,  < d,  to, 
+ moindre,  < L.  minor,  less.]  To  lessen  or  di- 
minish. Donne. 

amok  (a-mok'),  a.  or  adv.  See  amuck. 
amole  (fl-mo'la),  n.  [Nahuatl  amolli,  amulli.] 

1.  A Mexican  name  for  the  roots  of  various 
species  of  plants  which  are  used  as  a substitute 
for  soap. — 2.  One  of  several  plants  which 
furnish  these  roots.  Throughout  Mexico  the  herba- 
ceous  species  of  Agave  are  so  named,  but  not  the  peren- 
nial-leaved species  called  “maguey.”  Agave  brachysta- 
chys  is  generally  used.  In  the  southwestern  United  States 
the  name  is  given  also  to  Yucca  baccata,  and  in  California 
to  Chlorogalum  pomeridianum. 

amolisht,  V.  t.  [<  OF.  amoliss-,  stem  of  certain 
parts  of  amolir,  < L.  amoliri,  remove  with  an 
effort,  < a for  ah,  away,  + moliri,  exert  one’s 
self  upon,  move,  < moles,  a heavy  mass:  see 
mole 3.  Cf.  demolish.]  To  remove  forcibly;  put 
away  with  an  effort.  [Bare.] 
amolitiont,  n.  [<  L.  amolitio(n-),  < amoliri , pp. 
amolitus,  remove:  see  amolish.]  A putting 
away;  removal.  [Bare.] 

amollisht,  V.  t.  [<  ME.  amolisshen,  < OF.  amo- 
liss-, stem  of  certain  parts  of  amolir,  F.  amol- 
lir,  soften,  < a-  (<  L.  ad,  to)  + molir,  < L.  mol- 
lire,  soften,  < mollis,  soft:  see  moll,  mollify.] 
To  soften ; mollify ; mitigate, 
amollishmentt  (a-mol'isli-ment),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten amolishment,  < F.  amollissement : see  amol- 
lish  and  -ment.]  Softening ; mitigation.  Donne. 
(A.  E.  D.) 

Amomum  (a-m5'nmm),  n.  [L.,  also  amomon,  < 
Gr.  ay.uy.ov,  applied  to  an  Eastern  spice-plant; 
origin  uncertain.]  A genus  of  plants,  fam- 
ily Zingiberacece,  belonging  to  tropical  regions 
of  the  old  world,  and  allied  to  the  ginger-plant. 
They  are  herbaceous,  with  creeping  rootstocks  and  large 
sheathing  leaves,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  pungency 
and  aromatic  properties  of  their  seeds.  Several  species 
yield  the  cardamoms  and  grains  of  paradise  of  commerce. 

amonestet,  V.  t.  An  old  form  of  admonish. 
among  (a-mung'),  prep,  and  adv.,  orig.  prep, 
phr.  [Iii  early  mod.  E.  in  two  mixed  forms: 
(1)  among,  < ME.  among,  amonge,  among, 
amange,  < AS.  among  (rare  and  late),  contr.  of 
usual  onmang,  prep. ; (2)  emong,  < ME.  emong, 
emonge,  emang,  imong,  ymong  ( enmong , inmong), 
< AS  g emang  (—  OFries.  mong),  prep.;  both  on- 
mang and  gemang  are  contractions  of  the  full 
form  ongemang,  prep.,  originally  separated,  on 
gemang  (orig.  followed  hy  gen.),  lit.  in  (the) 
crowd  or  company  (of):  on,  prep.,  on,  in  (see 
a-3);  gemang,  a crowd,  assembly:  seejwewi/and 
mingle.  Cf.  the  extended  form  amongst.]  I. 
prep.  1 . In  or  into  the  midst  of ; in  association 
or  connection  with : as,  he  fell  among  thieves ; 
one  among  this  people. 

A practice  there  is  among  us  to  determine  doubtful 
matters  hy  the  opening  of  a hook. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

I stood 

Among  them,  hut  not  of  them. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  113. 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove.  Wordsworth,  Lucy. 

2.  In  the  number  of ; of  or  out  of. 

My  beloved  is  . . . the  ohiefest  among  ten  thousand. 

Cant.  v.  10. 

Blessed  art  thou  among  women.  Luke  i.  28. 

The  years  during  which  Bacon  held  the  Great  Seal  were 
among  . . . the  most  shameful  in  English  history.  Every- 
thing at  home  and  abroad  was  mismanaged. 

Macaiday,  Lord  Bacon. 

3.  By  the  joint  action  or  consent  of;  with  the 
common  aid.  or  knowledge  of : as,  settle  it  among 
yourselves ; the  mischief  was  done  among  you. 

You  have,  among  you,  killed  a sweet  and  innocent  lady. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

4.  To  each  of;  hy  or  for  distribution  to:  as, 
he  gave  five  dollars  to  he  divided  among  them. 

What  are  they  [five  loaves  and  two  fishes]  among  so 
many?  Jolinvi.  9. 

5f.  In  the  circumstances  of ; during  the  time 
or  term  of ; in  the  course  of. 

I never  went  to  any  place  among  all  my  lif  e . . . which 
I had  before  . . . thought  of. 

Baxter,  in  Tulloch  s Eng.  Puritanism,  p.  306.  (A.  E.  D.) 

Il.t  adv.  1.  Together  (with  something). 
Do3ttur,  temper  well  tlii  tonge, 

& vse  not  monny  tallis  [many  tales] ; 

For  lessynggis  [leasings]  wyll  lepe  out  amonge, 

That  oftyn  brewis  baliys  [bales,  mischiefs]. 

The  Good  Wyfe  wold  a Pylgremage,  1.  85.  (E.  E.  T.  S., 
[extra  ser.  VIII.,  i.  41.) 

2.  At  intervals ; here  and  there. 

They  [the  fowles]  sate  amonge 
Upon  my  ehambre  roofe  withoute, 

Upon  the  tyles  over  al  aboute. 

Chaucer , Death  of  Blanche,  1.  298. 


among 


ISO 


3.  Between  whiles;  at  intervals;  from  time  to  amoretto  (am-6-ret'to),  n.\  pi.  amoretti  (-til. 
time;  now  and  then.— 4.  Darin?  the  time:  l it  • see  amoret .]  1'.  A person  enamored;  a 


now  and  then. — 4.  During  the  time; 
meanwhile.  =Syn.  Amid,  In  the  midst,  of,  Among , Be- 
tween, Betwixt.  The  midst  is  the  middle  place;  hence 
amid  or  in  the  midst  of  should  be  used  where  a person  or 
thing  is  in  a position  which  is,  or  may  be  imagined  to  be, 
central ; they  are  naturally  the  expressions  between  which 
to  choose  when  the  noun  is  in  the  singular,  or  a plural  noun 
stands  for  that  which  is  virtually  one:  as,  “Lo,  I see  four 
men  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  ” (Dan.  iii.  25) ; 
amid  the  waves,  By  derivation  among  suggests  a min- 
gling ; it  may  be  properly  used  with  collective  nouns : as, 
he  disappeared  among  the  crowd.  Between  is  nearly  equiv- 
alent etymologically  to  by  twain,  so  applying  only  to  two ; 
among  refers  to  more  than  two ; it  is  therefore  improper 
to  say  either  among  them  both,  or  between  the  three.  Be- 
twixt is  the  same  as  between. 

Plac’d  far  amid  the  melancholy  main. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  30. 

Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them.  Mat.  xviii.  20. 

He  passes  to  be  king  among  the  dead. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

The  question  hath  bin  all  this  while  between  them  two. 

. Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  vi. 

What  is  there  now  that  can  stand  betwixt  me  and  fe- 
licity? Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  4. 

anupngst  (a-mungst'),  prep.  [An  extension 
(with  excrescent  -t  as  in  against , amidst , whilst, 
etc.)  of  ME.  (manges , an  adverbial  gen.  form  of 
among .]  Same  as  among. 

A son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour’s  tongue ; 

Amongst  a grove  the  very  straiglitest  plant. 

.wm.il.  ! ...  a-morningst  (a-mor'ningz),  prep.  phr.  as  adv. 

amontillado  (a-mon-til-ya  do),  n.  [Sp.]  A [<  + mornings , adverbial  gen.  of  morning. 

name  of  sherry  which  has  little  sweetness,,  and  Cf.  adays.]  In  the  morning;  every  moraine! 
is  light  in  color  and  body  rather  than  dark  and  nloooon,  -■  . . J , 6 

rich.  See  sherry.  A-nwr^ woods 

a mor  (a'mor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  amor  (with  ac-  Fletcher  (i and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  ii.  l. 

cent  on  first  syllable,  later  accented  and  pron.  amorosa  (am-6-ro'sa),  n.  [It. , fem.  of  amoroso: 
as  h . amour : see  amour).  < ME.  amour,  amur  see  nmnmm  I An  amorous  or  wanton  woman. 


[It.: 
lover. 

The  amoretto  was  wont  to  take  his  stand  at  one  place 
where  sat  his  mistress. 

Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  47. 
2.  A little  love;  a cupid. 

A painting  in  which  amoretti  are  plentiful. 

J.  A.  Synumds,  Greek  Poets,  p.  336.  (If.  E.  Z>.) 

amorevoloust  (am-o-rev'o-lus),  a.  [<  It.  amo- 
revole,  loving,  < amore,  love:  see  amor.]  Lov- 
ing; kind;  charitable.  [Rare.] 

He  would  leave  it  to  the  Princesse  to  show  her  cordial 
and  amorevolous  affection. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  p.  161. 

amorino  (am-o-re'no),  n.  ; pi.  amorini  (-ni). 
[It.,  dim.  of  amore,  love,  cupid:  see  amor.]  A 
little  love ; a cupid.  Applied  to  figures  common  in 
Roman  decorative  art,  and  in  Renaissance  and  modern 
styles  which  are  imitative  of  Roman  art ; also  to  merely 
^decorative  representations  of  children  in  works  of  art. 
amorist  (am'o-rist),  n.  [<  amor  4-  -ist.]  A 
lover;  a gallant;  an  inamorato.  Also  written 
amourist. 

Justle  that  skipping  feeble  amorist 
Out  of  your  loves  seat. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  ii.  1. 

Our  gay  amourists  then  could  not  always  compose  if 
they  could  write  their  billets-doux. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  168. 


see  amour),  < ME.  amour,  amur 
(accented  on  first  syllable,  earlier  on  the  sec- 
ond), < OF.  amor,  amur,  amour,  mod.  F.  amour  = 
Sp.  Pg.  amor  = It.  amore,  < L.  amor,  acc.  amo- 
revi,  love;  personified,  Love,  Cupid,  Eros;  < 
amare,  love,  perhaps  orig.  *camare  (cf.  cams, 
orig.  "camrus,  loving,  loved,  dear)  = Skt.  learn, 
love  (of.  kama,  n.,  love).  Cf.  amiable,  amity, 
amour,  etc.]  It.  Love;  affection;  friendship; 
especially,  love  toward  one  of  the  opposite  sex: 
now  only  in  the  form  amour  (which  see). — 2. 
[cap.]  [L.]  In  Bom.  myth.,  the  god  of  love; 
Cupid. 

amoradot  (am-o-ra'do),  n.  [<  Sp.  enamorado 
(with  prefix  en-  ignored  in  the  transfer;  cf. 
equiv.  ML.  amoratus)  (=  It.  innamorato,  < ML. 
inamoratus : see  inamorato),  pp.  of  enamorar,  < 
ML.  inamorare,  inspire  love,  < L.  in,  in,  + amor, 
love:  see  amor.]  A lover. 

Mark  Antony  was  both  a courageous  soldier  and  a pas- 
sionate amorado. 

Christ.  Relig.’s  Appeal  to  Bar  of  Reason,  p.  66. 

amorcet  (a-mors'),  n.  [<  F.  amorce,  bait,  prim- 
ing, < OF.  amors,  pp.  of  amordre,  < L.  admor- 
dere,  bite,  gnaw  at,  < ad,  to,  4-  mordere,  bito : 
see  mordant,  morse,  morsel.  Cf.  E.  bait  as  re- 
lated to  bite.]  Priming ; the  name  commonly 
given  to  the  finer-grained  powder  used  for 
priming  the  musket  or  harquebuse,  and  which 
was  carried  in  a separate  horn  (see  morsing- 
horn ) ; also,  the  priming  of  a single  charge. 

amorean  (am-o-re'an),  n.  [<  Heb.  ’amoraim, 
teachers,  expounders.]  One  of  the  later  Tal- 
mudic doctors ; one  of  those  compilers  of  the 
Gemara  who  lived  subsequent  to  the  close  of 
the  Mishna. 

amorett,  amorettet  (am'o-ret,  am-o-ret'),  n.  [< 
ME.  amorette,  < OF.  amorete,  amourete,  -ette 
(mod.  F.  amourette  (>  E.  amourette),  amour, 
= It.  amoretto,  a little  love  or  cupid),  dim.  of 
amor,  F.  amour  = It.  amore,  love:  see  amor 
and  amour.]  1.  A sweetheart;  an  amorous  girl ; 
a paramour. 

When  amorets  no  more  can  shine. 

And  Stella  owns  she’s  not  divine. 

T.  Warton,  Sappho’s  Advice. 

2.  A love-knot. 

Nought  clad  in  silk  was  he, 

But  alle  in  floures  & in  flourettes, 

Painted  alle  with  amorettes. 


see  amoroso .] 

I took  them  for  amorosas,  and  violators  of  the  bounds 
of  modesty.  Sir  T.  Herbert , Travels,  p.  191. 

amoroso  (am-o-ro'so),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  < ML. 
amorosus:  see  amorous.']  I.  a.  In  music,  amo- 
rous ; tender : descriptive  of  passages  to  be  ren- 
dered in  a manner  expressive  of  love. 

II.  n. ; pi.  amorosi  (-si).  A man  enamored; 
a lover ; a gallant. 

It  is  a gibe  which  an  heathen  puts  upon  an  amoroso, 
that  wastes  his  whole  time  in  dalliance  upon  his  mistress, 
viz.,  that  love  is  an  idle  man’s  business. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  p.  126. 

amorous  (am'or-us).  a.  [<ME.  amorous,  amorus, 
amerous,  aments,  < OF.  amorous,  amoros,  F. 
amoureux  = Pr.  amoros  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  amoroso, 
< ML.  amorosus,  full  of  love,  <L.  amor,  love: 
see  amor  and  amiable.]  1.  Inclined  to  love; 


amortization 

More  seldom  they  [inorganic  elements)  appear  as  crys- 
tals or  crystalline  forms,  or  also  as  amorphic  masses  in 
the  cell  membrane  or  cell  contents. 

Behrens,  Micros,  in  Botany  (trans.),  v. 

amorphism  (a-m6r'fizm),  n.  [<  amorphous  + 
-ism.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  amor- 
phous or  without  definite  shape;  specifically 
absence  of  crystallization  ; want  of  crystalline 
structure,  even  in  the  minutest  particles,  as  in 
glass,  etc.  2.  The  anarchic,  communistic  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  Russian  Bakunin;  univer- 
sal and  absolute  anarchy;’ nihilism;  extreme 
communism. 

When  we  penetrate  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  revolu- 
tionary Socialism,  we  meet  Bakunin.  It  is  impossible  to 
go  further,  for  he  is  the  apostle  of  universal  destruction 
of  absolute  Anarchism;  or,  as  he  himself  terms  his  doc- 
trine,  of  Amorphism. 

Orpen,  tr.  of  Laveleye’s  Socialism,  p.  19-2. 

amorphotse  (am-6r-fo'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apdpijxjTos,  not  formed,  < a-  priv.  + *fiop<j>ur6y  (cf. 
fwpp(sr!.K(K),  verbal  adj.  of  pop<p6eiv,  form,  < popipy, 
form.]  In  astron.,  stars  not  formed  into  any 
constellation,  and  therefore  not  constituting  a 
portion  of  any  symmetrical  figure, 
amorphous  (a-mor'fus),  a.  [<  NL.  amorphus,  < 
Gr.  apoptpoc,  without  definite  form,  shapeless, 
misshapen,  <a-priv.  + poppy,  shape,  form.]  1. 
Without  determinate  form ; of  irregular  shape. 

He  was  supremely  happy,  perched  like  an  amorphous 
bundle  on  the  high  stool. 

George  Eliot , Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  4. 
2.  Having  no  regular  structure ; specifically, 
not  crystallized,  even  in  the  minutest  particles : 
as,  glass  and  opal  are  amorphous. — 3.  Of  no 
particular  kind  or  character ; formless ; charac- 
terless; heterogeneous;  unorganized. 

Scientific  treatises  . . . are  not  seldom  rude  and  amor- 
phous in  style.  Hare. 

An  existing  stupendous  political  order  of  things  ...  by 
no  means  to  be  exchanged  for  any  quantity  of  amorphous 
matter  in  the  form  of  universal  law. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  301. 
4.  Characterized  by  amorphism;  founded  on 
the  principles  of  amorphism ; nihilistic : anar- 
chic. 

Also  amorphic. 

amorphously  (a-mor'fus-li),  adv.  In  an  amor- 
phous manner. 

amorphousness  (a-m6r'fus-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  amorphous ; shapelessness. 
Amorphozoa  (a-mor-fo-zo'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apop^oy,  without  form  '(see  "amorphous),  + f£or, 
animal.]  De  Blainville’s  name  of  the  sponges 
and  their  allies : so  called  from  the  absence  of 
regular  organic  structure  in  their  parts.  Now 
only  an  inexact  synonym  of  Protozoa. 


amorphozoic  (a-mor-fd-zo'ik),  a.  [<AmorPho- 


3.  A love-sonnet  or  love-song. 

His  amorets  and  Ilia  canzonets,  his  pastorals  and  his 
madrigals  to  his  Phyllis  and  his  Amaryllis.  Heywood. 

4.  A trifling  love-affair;  a slight  amour.— 5. 
pi.  Looks  that  inspire  love ; love-glances. 

Should  . . . Phoebus  ’scape  those  piercing  amorets, 
That  Daphne  glanced  at  his  deity? 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

6.  A cupid ; a little  love.  See  amoretto. 

Also  written  amourette. 


loving ; fond : as,  an  amorous  disposition. 

Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  1. 
A prince  I was,  blue-eyed,  and  fair  in  face, 

Of  temper  amorous  as  the  first  of  May. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

2.  In  love;  enamored:  usually  with  of,  for- 
merly sometimes  with  on. 

In  a gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 

Shak,,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  8. 
Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

So  amorous  is  Nature  of  whatever  she  produces. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  love;  produced  by 
or  indicating  love ; conveying  or  breathing  love. 

The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  477. 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 

And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  ii.  42. 

= Syn.  Loving,  tender,  passionate,  ardent,  amatory, 
amorously  (am'or-us-li),  adv.  In  an  amorous 
manner;  fondly;  lovingly. 

With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach’d. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  205. 

amorousness  (am'or-us-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  amorous,  or  inclined  to  love  or  to  sex- 
ual pleasure ; fondness ; lovingness. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L 892.  Amorpha  (a-mor'fa),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  amor- 


amortisation,  amortise.  See 


leguminous  plants  of  the  United  States,  some- 
times known  as  false  indigo  or  lead-plant.  The 
species  are  shrubs  of  moderate  size,  having  pinnate  leaves 
and  long,  dense  clusters  of  blue-violet  flowers,  which  are 
abnormal  from  having  only  the  standard  or  vexillum,  the 
other  four  petals  being  wholly  absent  (whence  the  name). 
The  false  indigo,  A.  fruticosa,  is  occasionally  cultivated 
for  ornament.  A coarse  sort  of  indigo  is  said  to  have  been 
made  from  it  in  Carolina  in  early  times ; hence  its  com- 
mon name.  Also  called  bastard  or  wild  indigo. 

amorphic  (a-mdr'fik),  a.  Same  as  amorphous. 


zoa .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Amorphozoa. 
amorphozoous  (a-mor-fo-zo'us),  a.  Same  as 
amorphozoic. 

amorphy  (a-mor'fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  agoptyia , shapeless- 
ness, < afwp(j)og,  shapeless : see  amorphous.]  Ir- 
regularity of  form ; shapelessness ; want  of  defi- 
niteness. [Rare,  j 

His  epidemical  diseases  being  fastidiosity,  amorphy,  and 
oscitation.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub. 

amorrowt  (a-mor'o),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME. 
amorowe , amorewe,  a-morwe , earlier  on  morwen , 
on  morgen , < AS.  on  morgen , on  morgenne : on. 
prep.,  E.  a3 4 * 6;  morgen , morrow.  Cf.  a-mornings.] 
On  the  morrow ; to-morrow. 

A-morwe,  whan  the  day  bigan  to  sprynge, 

Upros  our  hoste. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  823. 
amort  (a-m6rt'),  a.  [A  term  due  to  the  phrase 
all  amort  (as  if  from  all , adv.,  and  amort),  a cor- 
ruption of  alamort , < F.  d la  mort:  see  alamort.] 
Lifeless;  spiritless;  depressed:  usually  in  the 
phrase  all  amort. 

How  fares  my  Kate  ? What,  sweeting,  all  amort  ? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  8. 
I am  all  amort,  as  if  I had  lain 
Three  days  in  my  grave  already. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  iv.  5. 
She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 

...  all  amort. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  st.  8. 
His  sensitiveness  idled,  now  amort, 

Alive  now.  Browning,  Sordello,  vi. 

amortization, 

amortize. 

amortization,  amortisation  (a-m6r-ti-za'- 

shon),  n.  [<  ML.  amortisation),  admortiza- 
tio(n-),  < amortisare,  admortizare : see  amortize.] 
1.  The  act  of  alienating  lands  or  tenements  to 
a corporation  in  mortmain,  in  old  French  law,  leh 
ters  of  amortization  could  be  granted  only  by  the  king, 
and  supposed  an  indemnity  or  a tax  to  be  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration holding  in  mortmain.  The  term  was  often  used 
for  the  tax  alone. 


amortization 

2.  Extinction,  as  of  debt,  especially  by  a sink- 
ing-fund ; a payment  toward  such  extinction. 

Also  admortization,  amortizement. 
amortize,  amortise  (a-mdr'tiz),  v.  ; pret.  and 
pp.  amortized,  -sed,  ppr.  amortizing,  -sing.  [< 
ME.  amortisen,  -eisen,  -esen,  < AF.  amortizer, 
-eyser  (=  Sp.  amortizar  = ML.  amortisare,  ad- 
morttzare),  < amortiz-,  OP.  amortiss-,  stem  of 
certain  parts  of  amortir,  deaden,  quench,  abol- 
ish, extinguish,  redeem,  or  buy  out,  as  a rent- 
charge,  alienate  in  mortmain;  F.  amortir,  dead- 
en, slacken,  reduce,  redeem,  liquidate,  = Pr. 
amortir  = OCat.  amortir  = It.  ammortire,  < L.  as 
if  *admortire,  < ad,  to,  + mor(t-)s,  death:  see 
mortal.  Cf.  mortmain.']  I.  trans.  If.  To  make 
dead;  deaden;  destroy. 

The  gode  werkes  that  men  don  whil  thei  ben  in  gode 
lyfe  ben  al  amortised  by  sin  folowing. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 
2.  In  law,  to  alienate  in  mortmain,  that  is,  to 
convey  to  a corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  ec- 
clesiastical or  temporal,  and  their  successors. 
See  mortmain. — 3.  To  extinguish,  as  a debt,  by 
means  of  a sinking-fund. 

II.t  intrans.  To  droop ; hang  as  dead. 

With  this  rayne  went  the  sayle  amortyssynge  and  hang- 
ing hevy.  Caxton,  Ovid’s  Metam.,  xi.  19.  (N.  E.  D.) 

amortizement,  amortisement  (a-m6r'tiz- 
ment),  n.  [<  P.  amortissement,  a subduing, 
bringing  to  an  end,  in  arch,  a finishing  (ML. 
amortisamentum,  admortizamentum),  < amortir 
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II.t  trans.  1.  To  ascend;  climb;  mount. — 

2.  To  rise  in  number,  quantity,  or  value,  so  as 
to  reach  or  be  equal  to ; come  to. 

The  som  amounted  v thousand  pounde. 

Caxton , Chron.  of  Eng.,  ccv.  186.  ( N . E.  D.) 

3.  To  be  equivalent  to  ; mean;  signify. 

Tell  me,  mayde  chaste, 

What  amounteth  this  ? 

Ly beaus  Disc.,  1471. 

4.  To  cause  to  rise ; raise  or  elevate. 


ampere 


Here  no  Papists  were  arraigned  to  amount  it  to  a Popish 
miracle.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  ix.  110.  (N.  E.  D.) 


no  characters  by  which  it  can  be  defined,  but  containing  ft 
miscellaneous  group  of  dentirostral  insessorial  birds  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  divided  into  the  subfami- 
lies Leiotrichance,  Piprince,  Ampelince, , Pachycephalince, 
etc.  (b)  A family  of  dentirostral  Insessores,  supposed  to 
be  related  to  the  shrikes  and  flycatchers,  and  including 
the  subfamilies  Dicrurince,  Campephagince,  Gymnoderince, 
Ampelince,  Piprince,  and  Pachycephalince.  '(c)  A family 
of  birds  restricted  to  the  Ampelince  proper  with  the  Pti- 
logonydince,  and  placed  between  Tyrannidce  and  Cotin- 
(N.  E.  D.)  gidce.  See  waxiving,  Bombycillidce. 

Ampelidese  (am-pe-lid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  of  ampelideus : see  ampelideous.]  The  name 
given  by  Kunth  to  the  family  of  plants  Vitacece 


amount  (a-mount'),  m.  [Modern;  < amount,  v.]  (which  see) 

1.  The  sum  total  of  two  or  more  sums  or  quan-  ampelideous  (am-pe-lid'e-us),  a.  [<  NL.  atn- 
tities ; the  aggregate : as,  the  amoun  toll  and  9 pelicleus,  < Gr.  agirp.ic  (-«!-),  a vine,  dim.  of  ay-ire- 


is  16 ; the  amount  of  the  day’s  sales. — 2.  A 
quantity  or  sum  viewed  as  a whole. 

It  is  not  often  that  a single  fault  can  produce  any  vast 
amount  of  evil.  He  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

3.  The  full  effect,  value,  or  import ; the  sum  or 
total : as,  the  evidence,  in  amount,  comes  to 
this. 

Often  contracted  to  amt. 
amour  (a-mor'),  n.  [<mod.  P.  amour  (with  P. 
pron.  and  accent),  taking  the  place  of  earlier 
E.  amour,  amor  (with  accent  on  first  syllable), 
< ME.  amour,  amur,  < OP.  arnur,  amour,  love : 
see  amor,  and  cf.  paramour.]  If.  Love;  affec- 
tion; friendship. — 2f.  Love  toward  one  of  the 


?,  a vine:  see  Ampelis.]  In  hot.,  relating  or 
belonging  to  the  Ampeliclece,  or  vine  family;  re- 
sembling the  vine. 

Ampelina  (am-pe-ll'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Ampelis 
+ -ince.]  A subfamily  of  birds,  of  the  family 
Ampeliclce,  or  chatterers.  It  is  sometimes  taken  as 
equivalent  to  Ampelidce  ( c ) (which  see),  and  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  the  singje  genus  Ampelis. 

Ampelio  (am-pe'li-o),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apTreTiiiov, 
a kind  of  singing  bird,  also  called  auire/ug:  see 
Ampelis. ] A genus  of  cotingine  birds  of  South 
America,  established  by  Cabanis  in  1845,  made 
by  Sundevall  the  type  of  his  family  Ampelio - 
nines.  A.  melanocephala  is  an  example.  Also 
written  Ampelion. 


opposite  sex.— 3.  A love-affair;  love-making;  Ampelioninse  (am-peFi-o-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL 

Iv  n.n  1 liWA-a.TTfnv  • on  lnfrimm  / a*,. ?•  /...  \ i • 1 T rs  V . L 


Amortizement  of  Buttress  (13th  century),  Apsidal  Chapel, 
Cathedral  of  Ainiens. 

(-iss-) : see  amortise  and  - ment.~\  1.  The  crown- 
ing member  of  an  edifice;  the  architectural 
ornament  or  feature  that  terminates  a fa9ade, 
a ridged  or  pointed  roof,  a gable,  a buttress, 
etc.  Yiollet-le-Duc. — 2.  Same  as  amortization. 
a-morwet,  prep,  phr . as  adv.  A Middle  English 
*form  of  amorrow. 

amotion  (a-mo'shon),  n.  [<  L.  amotio(n-),  < 
amovere , pp.  amotils , remove:  see  amoved.']  1. 
Removal;  ejection;  ejectment  from  possession 
or  office,  as  of  an  officer  of  a corporation. 

The  cause  of  his  amotion  is  twice  mentioned  by  the  Ox- 
ford antiquary.  T.  Warton,  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  251. 

2.  Motion  away  from;  a moving  away;  re- 
moval. [Rare  in  both  uses.] 
amount  (a-mount'),  v.  [<  ME.  amounten, 
amunten , mount  up  to,  come  up  to,  signify,  < 
OF.  amounter , amunter , amonter,  amount  to,  < 
amunt , amont,  adv.,  uphill,  upward,  prop.  prep, 
phr.  a mont,  toward  or  to  a mountain  or  heap 
(cf.  E.  adoivn),  < L.  ad  montem : ad,  to;  montem , 
acc.  of  mon(t-)s,  mountain : see  mount,  moun- 
tain. Cf.  avale.~\  I.  intrans.  If.  To  go  up; 
rise;  ascend;  mount. 

When  the  larke  doth  fyrst  amounte  on  high. 

Peacham,  Garden  of  Eloquence,  p.  106. 

So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amounted  streight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  54. 

2.  To  reach  or  be  equal  (to)  in  number,  quan- 
tity,  or  value ; come  (to)  as  a whole. 

Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate, 

Cannot  amount  unto  a hundred  marks. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1. 

3.  To  rise,  reach,  or  extend,  in  effect,  sub- 
stance, influence,  etc. ; be  equivalent  or  tanta- 
mount in  force  or  significance : as,  his  answer 
amounted  almost  to  a threat. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business ; but 
the  errors  of  aged  men  amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might 
have  been  done  or  sooner.  Bacon. 

His  love  of  mischief  and  of  dark  and  crooked  ways 
amounted  almost  to  madness.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 


especially,  an  illicit  love-affair;  an  intrigue.— 
Amoiu:  propre  (a-mor  propr),  self-esteem ; self-respect : 
sometimes  used  in  an  unfavorable  sense,  meaning  self-love, 
pride,  conceit,  vanity,  egotism : a French  phrase  now  in 
common  use. 

Doubtless  in  nearly  every  field  of  inquiry  emotion  is  a 
perturbing  intruder  : mostly  there  is  some  prec  iception, 
and  some  amour  p-ropre  that  resists  disproof  of  it. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  74. 
These  words  were  uttered  with  so  much  coldness,  that 
Mr.  Effingham’s  amour  propre  was  deeply  wounded. 

J.  E.  Cooke,  Virginia  Comedians,  I.  xii. 

amourettef,  n.  See  amoret. 
amourist,  n.  See  amorist. 
amovability  (a-mo-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  amovable : 
see  -bility.']  Capability  of  being  removed,  as 
from  an  office.  [Rare.] 

Let  us  retain  amovability  on  the  concurrence  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches. 

Jefferson , Works,  IV.  288. 

amovable  (a-mo'va-bl),  a.  [<  amoved  4-  -able; 
also  amovible,  after  F.  amovible. Removable. 
[Rare.] 

amovalt  (a-mo'val),  n.  [<  amove 2 + -al.  Cf. 

removal,  < remove .]  Total  removal. 

Amoval  of  . . . insufferable  nuisances. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  p.  342. 

amove1!  (a-mov'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  amoove , 

< ME.  amoeven , ameven,  < OF.  amover,  amouvoir, 

< L.  admovere,  move  to,  bring  to,  apply,  incite, 


< ad,  to,  4-  mover e,  move:  see  a-11  and  move .]  a ™ « ai // v x 

To  move : stir:  excite:  affect,  J Ampeloglypter  (am"pe-lo-g hp'tta). 


To  move ; stir ; excite ; affect. 

And  when  she  say  thise  poetical  Muses  aprochen  aboute 
my  bed  and  enditynge  wordes  to  my  wepynges,  she  was  a 
lytel  amoved  and  glowede  with  cruwel  eyen. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  1. 

She  nought  ameved 

Neither  in  word,  or  chere,  or  countenance. 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  442. 

At  all  these  cries  my  heart  was  sore  amoved. 

Greene , Poems,  p.  136.  (N.  E.  D.) 

amove2!  (a-mfiv'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  amoved, 
ppr.  amoving.  [<  late  ME.  amoven,  < AP. 
amoever,  < L.  amovere,  remove,  < a for  ab,  from, 
+ movere,  move:  see  a-13  and  move.]  To  re- 
move, especially  from  a post  or  station. 

She  well  pleased  was  thence  to  amove  him  farre. 

Spenser,  T.  Q.,  II.  vi.  37. 

Coroners  . . . may  be  amoved  for  reasonable  cause. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Mac.  Cor.,  ii.  3. 

amovible  (a-mo'vi-bl),  a.  [P. : see  amovable.] 
Same  as  amovable.  [Rare.] 
ampac  (am'pak),  n.  An  East  Indian  shrub,  or 
small  tree,  Evodia  latifolia,  producing  a resin 
which  is  aromatic  when  burned.  Its  leaves  are 
used  to  medicate  baths, 
amparo  (am-pa'ro),  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.,  defense, 
protection,  < Sp.  Pg.  amparar,  defend,  = Pr. 


< Ampelioln-)  + -inw.]  In  Sundevall’s  classifi- 
cation of  birds,  the  second  family  of  his  fourth 
cohort  ( Pycnaspidew ) of  scutelliplantar  oscine 

Jiasseres.  It  contains  such  genera  as  Ampelio,  Pliiba- 
ura,  Cotinga,  Phytotoma,  Cephalopterus , etc. , and  inexact- 
ly corresponds  to  a subfamily  Cotingince  of  some  authors. 

Ampelis  (am'pe-lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apitsU^,  a 
kind  of  singing  bird,  also  called  apne/i'uw,  prob. 
from  its  haunting  vines,  < a/melo;,  a vine.]  A 
genus  of  oscine  passerine  birds,  type  of  a sup- 
posed subfamily  Ampelince,  or  of  an  alleged 
family  Ampelidce.  It  contains  three  species,  the  Caro- 
lina  waxwing  (A.  cedrorum),  the  Bohemian  waxwing  ( A . 
garrvlus),  and  the  Japanese  waxwing  (A.  phcenicopterus)‘, 
the  birds  are  also  called  chatterers.  A synonym  of  Am- 
pelis is  Bombycilla . The  name  was  formerly  applied,  with 
great  latitude,  to  many  birds  properly  belonging  to  vari- 
ous other  families ; but  it  is  now  restricted  to  the  three  here 
named.  See  waxwing. 

ampelite  (am'pe-lit),  n.  [<  L.  ampelitis,  < Gr. 
apne?dTic  (sc.  yij),  a kind  of  bituminous  earth  used 
to_  sprinkle  vines  in  order  to  keep  off  insects, 
< afmeloQ,  a vine.]  A species  of  black  earth 
abounding  in  pyrites:  so  named  from  having 
been  used  to  kill  insects  on  vines.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  eannel-coal  and  to  some  kinds 
of  sehist. 

ampelitic  (am-pe-lit'ik),  a.  [<  ampelite  + -ic.] 
In  mineral.,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  ampe- 
lite. 

‘ _"T. . , , „ n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  afrire'Aog,  a grape-vine,  + yAmrrr/p,  a chisel, 
< y'Av<j>ctv,  carve,  cut.]  A genus 
of  beetles,  of  the  family  Curcu- 
lionidce,  established  by  Le  Conte 
for  three  North  American  spe- 
cies formerly  included  in  the 
genus  Baris.  They  live,  in  the  lar- 
val state,  in  the  young  canes  of  cul- 
tivated or  wild  grape-vines  and  the 
Virginia  creeper,  causing  swellings 
Grape-vine  Gall-  in  the  shape  of  elongate  knobs.  The 
beetle  (Ampelv-  most  abundant  species,  A.  sesostris 
Vertical  tafi  <Le  Co”tei'.t1?®  sripe-vine  gall-beetle,  is 
natural  size.  a small,  highly  polished,  elongate  in- 

sect of  uniform  light  yellowish-brown 
color.  The  elytra  are  gently  undulated  by  broad  trans- 
verse impressions. 

ampelography  (am-pe-log'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr. 

afiiveloc,  vine,  + -ypaiftia,  < ypaipeiv,  write.]  The 
scientific  description  of  the  vine.  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex. 

Ampelopsis  (am-pe-lop'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
afmeloy,  vine,  + oiptg,  appearance : see  optic.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Vitacece,  distin- 
guished from  Vitis  by  having  the  corolla  of 
wholly  separate  petals.  It  contains  about  15 
species,  of  which  2,  A.  cordata  and  A.  arborea, 
are  found  in  the  United  States.  The  Japa- 


-Tzzl-rrrrer’  refl-.seizAvru’ 

_ It.  imparare,'  learn,  acquire,  < ML.  as  if  cm-  placed  in  the  trenus  Parthenamssus  ( which  see 


parare,  < L.  in,  into,  toward,  + parare,  furnish.] 

A document  protecting  a claimant  of  land  till 
properly  authorized  papers  can  be  issued.  Texas 
Law  Report. 

ampassy  (am'pa-si),  n.  [A  corruption  of  and 
perse:  see  ampersand.]  A form  still  used  for 
ampersand  in  parts  of  England. 

Ampelidse  (am-pel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ampelis  

+ -idee.]  In  ornith.,  a family  name  variously  ampere  (am-par'),  n.  [A  designation  adopted 
used,  (a)  A family  founded  by  Swainson  in  1831,  having  by  the  Electric  Congress  at  Paris  in  1881 ; F.  am- 


placed  in  the  genus  Parthenocissus  (which  see 
in  the  supplement),  P.  incuspidata. 

amper  (am'per),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  am- 
por,  < ME.  *ampre  (not  found),  < AS.  ampre, 
ompre,  earliest  spelling  ampree,  ompree,  a 
tumor  or  swelling.]  A tumor;  also,  a defect, 
amperage  (am-per'aj),  n.  The  strength  of  an 
electrical  current  measured  in  amperes. 


ampere 

pere , < Ampere , name  of  a French  electrician 
(Andr6  Marie  Ampere , died  1836).  Cf.  oftm  and 
volt.]  The  unit  employed  in  measuring  the 
strength  of  an  electrical  current,  it  is  the  cur- 
rent which  flows  through  a conductor  whose  resistance  is 
one  ohm,  and  between  the  two  ends  of  which  the  unit  dif- 
ference of  potentials,  one  volt,  is  maintained.  As  defined 
by  the  International  Electrical  Congress  of  1893,  and  by  a 
United  States  statute  of  1894,  it  is  one  tenth  of  the  unit  of 
current  of  the  centimeter-gram-second  system  of  electro- 
magnetic units  and  is  represented  in  practice  by  the  un- 
varying current  which,  when  passed  through  a standard 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  deposits  silver  at  the 
rate  of  0.001118  of  a gram  per  second. 

ampere-hour  (am-par'our),  n.  In  elect.,  a unit 
of  quantity,  the  electricity  transferred  by  a 
current  of  one  ampere  in  one  hour.  It  is  equal 
to  3,600  coulombs. 

ampere-meter  (am-par'ine^ter),  n.  In  elect., 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength  of 
an  electric  current  in  amperes.  Several  forms 
have  ^ been  devised.  The  most  common  types  are : 
(1)  The  Weston  meter,  in  which  a stationary  per- 
manent magnet  acts  upon  a movable  wire  coil,  which 
is  shunted  by  a low  resistance.  This  instrument  reads 
only  unidirectional  or  direct  current.  (2)  The  Thom- 
son meter,  consisting  of  a small  movable  piece  of 
soft  iron  acted  upon  by  a stationary  inclined  wire  coil 
through  which  the  current  to  be  measured  passes. 
(3)  The  dynamometer,  consisting  of  a movable  and  a 
stationary  wire  coil  acting  magnetically  upon  one 
another  and  connected  in  series.  The  movable  element 
carries  the  indicating  needle.  (4)  The  hot-wire  meter,  in 
which  the  current  passes  through  a straight  wire  and  is 
measured  by  the  expansion  of  the  wire  caused  by  the 
heating  effect  of  the  current,  the  expansion  being  trans- 
mitted by  a lever  to  the  indicating  needle.  Usually  the 
scale  is  graduated  so  that  the  indicating  needle  directly 
shows  the  amperes.  Also  called  ammeter,  ampero- 
meter. 

Patent  amperometer  for  measuring  electrical  work, 
applicable  to  electroplating  to  show  the  work  done  or 
doing  in  a vat. 

Cat.  Elect.  Exhib.  (1882),  p.  46.  N.  E.  D. 

Ampere’s  theory.  An  electrodynamic  theory 
proposed  by  A.  M.  Ampere.  See  theory. 
ampere-turns  (am-par'ternz//),  n.  pi.  A mea- 
sure of  the  magnetizing  power,  or  magneto- 
motive force,  of  a current  of  electricity  in  a 
conducting-coil,  equal  to  the  product  of  a 
number  of  turns  in  the  coil  by  the  current  (in 
amperes)  passing  through  it. 

Amperian  (am-pe'ri-an),  a.  Relating  to  Andrd 

Marie  Ampere,  or  to  his  theories Amperian 

currents,  in  elect.,  the  hypothetical  electrical  currents 
by  which  impire  explained  the  properties  ol  a magnet. 
See  Ampere's  theory,  under  theory. 

amperometer  (am-pe-rom'e-ter),  re.  [< ampere 
+ -o-meter.]  Same  as  ampere-meter. 
ampersand (am'per-sand),  n.  [Also ampersand, 
ampus-and,  amperse-and,  ampassyand , ampussy- 
and,  appersi-and,  amperzed,  etc.,  also  simply 
ampassy,  etc.,  various  corruptions  of  and  per  se 
— and  (that  is,  by  itself  — and’).']  A name 
formerly  in  use  for  the  character  &■=  or  & (also 
called  short  and),  which  is  formed  by  combin- 
ing the  letters  of  the  Latin  et,  and,  and  which 
is  commonly  placed  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet 
in  primers. 

ampery  (anTper-i),  a.  [<  amper  4-  -yl.]  I. 
Covered  with  pimples.— 2.  Weak;  unhealthy; 
beginning  to  decay.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
amphacanthid  (am-fa-kan'thid),  n.  A fish  of 
the  family  Amphacanihidce. 

Amphacanthidae  (am-fa-kan'thi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Amphacanthus  + -uhe.]  In  ichtli.,  a 
family  name  synonymous  with  Siganidw  (which 
see). 

Amphacanthus  (am-fa-kan'thus),  n.  [NL., 
prop.  * amphiacanthus,  K Gr.  a yipi,  on  both  sides 
(see  ampin-), + asavda,  spine.]  A generic  name 
of  fishes  remarkable  for  the  development  of  a 
spine  along  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  ventral  fins : identical  with  Siganus 
(which  see). 

amphanthium  (am-fan'thi-um),  n. ; pi.  amphan- 
fhia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  a.tufii,  about  (see  amphi-), 

+ avdog,  flower.]  In  hot.,  a term  proposed  for 
a dilated  receptacle  of  inflorescence, 
amphi-.  [E.,  NL.,  etc.,  < Gr.  ayfyi-,  prefix,  ay/pi, 
prep.,  = L.  ambi-,  etc. : see  ambi-.]  A prefix 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  on  both  sides,  on  all 
sides,  around,  round  about:  cognate  with  and 
equivalent  to  amhi-  of  Latin  origin. 
Amphiarctos  (am-fi-ark'tos),  n.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Hyamarctos. 

amphiarthrodial  (am^A-ar-thro'di-al),  a.  [< 
Gr.  atuj>i  + apOpadr/g,  jointed  (<  apdpov,  a joint, 
+ riSog,  form),  + -ial,  with  ref.  to  amphiar- 
tlirosis .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  amphiarthrosis,  or 
to  a joint  exhibiting  that  kind  of  articulation, 
amphiarthrosis  (am,/fi-ar-thrd'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  agxfti,  on  both  sides,  4-  apOptootg,  articula- 
tion : see  arthrosis .]  In  anat.,  a kind  of  articu- 
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lation,  intermediate  between  synarthrosis  and 
diarthrosis,  permitting  slight  motion  by  inter- 
vention of  fibrocartilage,  as  between  the  bodies 
of  vertebra  or  in  the  pubic  and  sacro-iliac 
* articulations. 

Amphiaster  (am'fi-as-ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ap<l>i, 
around,  + aarrjp,  a star.]  1.  A genus  of  star- 
fishes, of  the  family  Goniasteridse.  A.  insignia  is 
a beautiful  Californian  species  with  short  flat  arms,  flat 
disk,  and  regularly  arranged  spines  and  tessellated  plates. 
2.  [I.  e.]  In  embryol.,  a formation  in  a matur- 
ing ovum  of  a fusiform  figure  radiated  at  either 
end,  thus  resembling  two  stars  joined  together, 
whence  the  name ; a karyo kinetic  spindle, 
amphibala,  re.  Plural  of  amphibalum. 
amphibali,  n.  Plural  of  amphibalus. 
amphihalum  (am-fib'a-lum),  n. ; pi.  amphibala 
(-la)._  Same  as  amphibalus. 
amphibalus  (am-fib'a-lus),  n. ; pi.  amphibali 
(-11).^  [ML.,  < Gr.  ap<l>i[3o7iog,  adj.,  put  around 
(cf.  aptylftkypa,  a cloak),  < aptj>l,  around,  + /3al- 
auv,  throw.]  An  ecclesiastical  vestment,  not 
unlike  the  casula  or  chasuble,  peculiar  to  the 
Gallican  church  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies. 

Amphibamus  (am-fib'a-mus),  n.  [NL..  irreg.  < 
Gr.  ayipi,  around,  + flalveiv,  go;  cf.  deriv.  (iijga, 
Dor.  fiapa,  a step.]  A genus  of  stegoeephalons 
amphibians,  of  stout,  lizard-like  form,  from  the 
Carboniferous  formations  of  Dlinois.  E.  D. 
+ Cope , 1865. 

amphibia  (am-fib'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  am- 
pliibium,  q.  v.  (also  of  amphibian),  neut.  of  am- 
phibius,  < Gr.  aptpifhog,  living  a double  life: 
see  amphibious.]  1.  In  popular  language,  ani- 
mals living  both  on  land  and  in  the  water ; those 
which  voluntarily  and  habitually  enter  that  ele- 
ment, though  not  able  to  breathe  under  water, 
such  as  frogs,  turtles,  crocodiles,  seals,  wal- 
ruses, otters,  beavers,  hippopotami,  etc. — 2. 
[cap.]  In  zool,  a name  variously  used,  (a)  in  the 
Linnean  system  (1766),  the  third  class  of  Animalia,  includ- 
ing all  Reptilia,  Batrachia,  and  various  fishes  and  fish-like 
vertebrates.  It  was  divided  into  three  orders : (1)  reptiles 
furnished  with  feet  and  breathing  by  the  mouth  ( Testudo , 
Draco,  Lacerta,  Rana);  (2)  footless  serpents,  also  breathing 
by  the  mouth  (Crotalus,  Boa,  Coluber,  Anguis,  Amphis- 
bcena,  Ccecilia);  (3)  finned  swimmers  ( Nantes  pinnati), 
breathing  by  lateral  branchiae  or  gills,  comprising  14  genera 
of  fishes  and  fish-like  vertebrates,  as  the  Marsipobranchia 
and  Squall.  ( b ) In  Cuvier's  system  (1817),  a tribe  of  carniv- 
orous mammals,  intervening  between  Carnaria  an  d Marsu- 
Plata , containing  the  seals  and  walruses,  or  pinniped  Car- 
nivora ; thus  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Pinnipedia  of  mod- 
ern naturalists.  Cuvier  had  earlier  (about  1799)  placed  the 
Amphibia  next  to  the  Cetacea,  both  comprising  mammals 
with  feet  adapted  for  swimming,  as  distinguished  from 
those  with  claws  or  with  hoof  s.  (c)  A class  of  ichthyopsidan 
vertebrates,  corresponding  to  the  order  Batrachia  of  Bron- 
gniart  and  Cuvier,  containing  animals  that  breathe  both  in 
the  water  and  in  the  air  at  the  same  or  at  different  periods 
of  their  lives,  and  have  either  permanent  gills  or  gills  later 
superseded  by  lungs,  or  gills  and  lungs  simultaneously. 
The  gills  are  usually  external.  Respiration  is  also  usually 
effected  to  some  extent  by  the  skin,  limbs  are  either  pres- 
ent or  absent,  and  there  are  no  fins  in  the  adult.  The  Am- 
phibia undergo  metamorphosis,  the  larval  forms  being 
more  or  less  fish-like,  the  adult  developing  limbs.  They 
are  anamniotic  and  anallantoic,  oviparous,  and  cold- 
blooded. The  heart  has  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle. 
The  skull  is  dicondylian,  with  an  unossified  basi-occipital 
and  a parasphenoid.  The  Amphibia  include  the  living 
frogs,  toads,  newts,  and  salamanders,  and  their  allies,  and 
a large  number  of  fosBil  species  constituting  the  order 
Stegocephala  or  Labyrinthodonta.  The  orders  more  com- 
monly accepted  are  Ophiomorpha  or  Gymnophiona  Uro- 
dela  (tailed  amphibians),  Anura  (tailless  amphibians), 
and  Stegocephala  ; but  by  some  the  last  division  is  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a subclass,  while  its  suborders  are  raised 
to  the  rank  of  orders. 

amphibial  (am-fib'i-al),  a.  [As  amphibious  4- 
-al.]  Same  as  amphibian. 

amphibian  (am-fib'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [As  am- 
phibious + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  am- 
phibia in  any  sense ; specifically,  pertaining  to 
the  class  Amphibia.  See  amphibious,  2. 

II.  it..  An  animal  of  the  class  Amphibia. 
Amphibichthyidae  (am,/fi-bik-thi'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Amphibichthys  + -idee.]  A family  of  dip- 
nous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Amphibich- 
thys : synonymous  with  Lepidosirenidce.  Hogg. 
Amphibichthys  (am-fi-bik'this),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ’ amphibious,  + ijduf,  fish.]  The 

typical  genus  of  Amphibichthyidce : synonymous 
with  Lepidosiren.  Hogg. 
amphibiolite  (am-fib'i-6-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  agipi- 
fhog,  amphibious,  + lidog,  a stone.]  The  fossil 
remains  of  an  amphibian.  Craig,  1847. 
amphlbiolith  (am-fib'i-o-lith),  n.  Same  as  am- 
phibiolite. 

amphibiological  (am-fib,/i-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
amphibiology  4-  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  amphibi- 
ology. 

amphibiology  (am-fib-i-ol'o-ji),  re.  [<  Gr.  ag- 
<piptog,  amphibious,  4“  -loyia,  < liystv,  speak : see 
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-ology.]  A discourse  or  treatise  on  amphibious 
animals;  the  department  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  the  Amphibia. 
amphibion  (am-fib'i-on),  re.;  pi.  amphibia  (-a). 

[NL.,’=  amphibium,  q.  v.]  Same  as  amphibium. 
Amphibiotica  (am"fi-bi-ot/i-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  agfifitog,  amphibious,  4-  term.  -ur-iK-dg.] 
In  rod!., in Gegenbaur’s  system  of  classification, 
one  of  two  subdivisions  (the  other  being  Cor- 
rodentia)  cf  the  Pseudoneuroptera.  The  Amphi- 
biotica  are  composed  of  the  May-flies,  dragon-flies,  and  re- 
lated forms.  This  suborder  is,  therefore,  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  Plecoptera  ( Perlidce ),  Agnathi  ( Epheme - 
rida),  and  Odonata  ( Agrionidce , jEschnidce,  Libellulidoc) 
of  other  authors,  formerly  considered  as  suborders  of  a 
conventional  order  Neuroptera. 

amphibious  (am-fib'i-us),  a.  [<  NL.  amphibius, 

< Gr.  a/i<l>ifhog,  living  a double  life,  < ag^i,  on 
both  sides,  4-  fttog,  life.  Cf . amphibia.]  1 . Liv- 
ing both  on  land  and  in  water;  habitually  al- 
ternating between  land  and  water. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  th  e Amphibia;  amphibian. 
The  most  completely  amphibious  animals  are  those  which 
do  not  undergo  complete  metamorphosis,  or  which  possess 
lungs  and  gills  simultaneously,  being  thus  capable  of  both 
aerial  and  aquatic  respiration.  Amphibious  is,  however, 
rare  in  this  sense,  amphibian  being  the  usual  technical 
term  in  zoology. 

3.  Of  a mixed  nature;  partaking  of  two  na- 
tures : as,  an  amphibious  breed. 

A floating  island,  an  amphibious  spot 

Unsound,  of  spongy  texture. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  iii. 

Not  in  free  and  common  socage,  but  in  this  amphibious 
subordinate  class  of  villein  socage. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  vi. 

amphibiously  (am-fib'i-us-li),  adv.  In  an  am- 
phibious manner. 

amphibiousness  (am-fib'i-us-nes),  «.  The 
quality  of  being  amphibious ; ability  to  live  in 
two  elements;  participation  in  two  natures, 
amphibium  (am-fib'i-um),  n. ; pi.  amphibia  (-a). 
[NL.  (also  written  amphibion,  < Gr.  a.g<p!/3iov), 
sing,  of  amphibia,  q.  v.]  An  amphibious  ani- 
mal ; one  of  the  Amphibia.  Sir  T.  Browne.  Kelie-io 
Medici,  i.  34.  6 

amphiblastic  (am-fi-blas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ag<j>i, 
on  both  sides,  + pi aardg,  a germ.]  In  embryol., 
a term  applied  to  those  holoblastic  eggs  which, 
by  unequal  segmentation  of  the  vitellus  (yolk), 
produce  an  amphigastrula  (which  see)  in  ger- 
minating. Haeckel. 

amphiblastula  (am-fi-hlas'tu-la),  re. ; pi.  am- 
phiblastulas  (-le).  [NL.,  < amphi(cytula)  + blas- 
tula.]  In  embryol.,  the  vesicular  morula  or 
mulhepy-like  mass  which  is  formed  from  that 
stage  in  the  development  of  a holoblastic  egg 
of  unequal  segmentation  known  as  an  amphi- 
cytula,  following  upon  the  stage  called  an  am- 
himorula.  The  human  egg  is  an  example, 
ee  gastrulation.  Haeckel. 

Amphibola  (am-fih'o-la),  re.  [NL.,  fern,  of  LL. 
amphibolus : see  ampliibole.]  A genus  of  pul- 
monate  gastropods  with  an 
operculum  and  without  ten-  — 
tacles,  constituting  the  fami-  (T/ 
ly  Amphibolidce : synonymous  / / ( 
with  Ampullacera. 

Amphibolse  (am-fib'o-le),  re. 
pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi.  of  LL.  am-  'w([M WyB j 

phibolus : see  ampliibole.]  In 

Nitzsch’s  classification  (1829),  _ ' 

a group  of  birds  represented 
by  the  family  Musophagidce, 

^the  plantain-eaters  or  turacous.  [Not  in  use.] 
amphibole  (am'fi-bol),  re.  [<  LL.  amphibolus, 
ambiguous,  < Gr.  ag<j>t/3olog,  doubtful,  equivocal, 
(.aptytflallsiv,  doubt,  be  uncertain,  throw  around, 

< ayijii,  around,  on  both  sides,  4-  palleiv,  throw.] 
A name  given  by  Haiiy  to  hornblende.  It  is  now 
used  for  a group  of  metasilicates  of  magnesium,  calcium, 
iron,  alumiuium,  sodium,  and  one  or  two  less  common 
bases.  All  the  amphiboles  have  similar  cleavage  and 
physical  properties,  in  which  they  differ  from  the  chemi- 
cally closely  related  group  of  the  pyroxenes.  See  horn- 
blende.— Amphibole  granite,  same  as  hornblende  gran- 
ite (which  see,  under  granite). 

amphiboli  (am-fib'o-li),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  LL. 
amphibolus  : see  amphibole.]  A general  name 
for  birds  of  zygodactyl  form  with  the  toes  di- 
rected forward  and  backward  in  pairs,  that  is, 
two  forward  and  two  backward.  By  Illiger  (1811) 
considered  as  a family,  hut  now  abandoned  as  an  artificial 
group.’ 

amphibolic1  (am-fi-bol'ik),  a.  [<  amphiboly  4- 
-ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  amphiboly;  amphib- 
olous. 

amphibolic2  (am-fi-bol'ik),  a.  [<  amphibole  + 
-ic.]  In  mineral.,  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
containing  amphibole. 

amphibolid  (am-fib'o-lid),  re.  A gastropod  of 
the  family  Amphibolidce. 


Amphibolic!* 

Ataphibolid*  (am-fi-bol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Amphibola  + -idee.  ] A family  of  basomma- 
tophorous  pulmonate  gastropods.  The  technical 
characters  are  a short,  thick  spiral  shell  closed  by  an 
operculum,  the  whorls  shouldered,  and  gills  present, 
though  rudimentary.  The  species  live  in  marshes  where 
the  water  is  brackish,  and  have  but  partially  aerial  respi- 
ration ; they  are  confined  to  New  Zealand.  Also  called 
Ampullaceridce. 

amphiboliferous  (am/fi-bo-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  am- 
phibole + -i-ferous.]  Bearing  or  containing 
amphibole. 

Amphiboliferous  andesite  and  dolerite. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  749. 

amphiboline  (am-fib'o-lin),  a.  [<  amphibole  + 
-i we1.]  In  mineral.,  resembling  amphibole. 
amphibolite  (am-fib'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  agtj>i/)o?Mg, 
doubtful  (see  amphibole),  + -itd2.]  A rock  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  the  crystalline  schists, 
and  consisting  largely  of  green  hornblende, 
together  with  quartz  or  feldspar,  or  both.  It 
is  often  a metamorphic  derivative  from  a basic 
igneous  rock,  such  as  a diabase  or  gabbro. 
amphibological  (am/'fi-bo-loj'i-kal),  a.  l<.  am- 
phibology.) Of  or  pertaining  to  amphibology; 
of  doubtful  meaning ; ambiguous. 

A fourth  insinuates  with  a pleasing  compliment,  a sweet 
smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  amphibological  speech. 

Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  574. 

amphibologically  (am//fi-bo-loj'i-kal-i),  adv. 
With  a doubtful  meaning, 
amphibologism  (am-fi-bol'o-jizm),  n.  [<  am- 
phibology + -ism.]  An  amphibolous  construc- 
tion or  phrase.  N.  E.  J>. 
amphibology  (am-fi-bol'o-ji),  n. ; pi.  amphi- 
bologies (-jiz).  [<  LL.  amphibologia,  < LGr. 

*a/uj>i/3oXoyia,  < Gr.  agipiflolog,  doubtful,  ambig- 
uous (see  amphibole),  + -Aoyla,  < Xeyuv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  1.  The  use  of  ambiguous  phrases 
or  statements. — 2.  In  logic,  a sentence  which 
is  ambiguous  from  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
its  construction,  but  not  from  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  forming  it. 
A good  example  of  amphibology  is  the  answer  of  the  oracle 
to  Pyrrhus:  “Aio  te  Romanos  vincere  posse.”  Here  te 
and  Romanos  may  either  of  them  be  the  subject  or  object 
of  vincere  posse,  and  the  sense  may  be  either,  you  can  con- 
quer the  Romans,  or,  the  Romans  can  conquer  you..  The 
English  language  seldom  admits  of  amphibology.  For  an 
English  example,  see  second  extract  under  amphibolous. — 
Fallacy  of  amphibology.  See  fallacy. 
amphiboloid  (am-fib'o-loid),  a.  [<  amphibole 
+ - oid .]  In  mineral.,  having  the  appearance 
of  amphibole. 

amphibolostylous  (am-fib'i'o-lo-sti'lus),  a.  [< 
NL.  amphibolostglus,  < Gr.  aytytpoAog,  doubtful, 
+ orvhog,  column  (style).]  In  hot.,  having  the 
style  not  apparent.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
amphibolous  (am-fib'o-lus),  a.  [<  LL.  amphi- 
bolus,  < Gr.  ag<pt/3o?.og,  ambiguous:  see  amphi- 
bole.'] Ambiguous ; equivocal : now  used  only 
in  logic  as  applied  to  a sentence  susceptible  of 
two  meanings.  [Bare.] 

Never  [was]  there  such  an  amphibolous  quarrel — both 
parties  declaring  themselves  for  the  king. 

Howell  (?),  England’s  Tears. 

An  amphibolous  sentence  is  one  that  is  capable  of  two 
meanings,  not  from  the  double  sense  of  any  of  the  words, 
but  from  its  admitting  a double  construction;  as,  . . . 
“The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  depose.” 

Whately,  Logic,  iii.  10. 

Amphibolura  (am,/fi-bo-lu/ra),  n.  [NL.  (Ca- 
banis,  1847),  < Gr.  a g<j>tj3o'Aog,  doubtful,  ambig- 
uous (see  amphibole),  + ovpa,  tail.]  In  ornith., 
the  corrected  orthography  of  Phibalura  (which 
see).  [Not  in  use.] 

amphiboly  (am-fib'6-li),  n.  ; pi.  amphibolies 
(-liz).  [<  L.  amphibolia,  < Gr.  ag/pipoAia,  am- 

biguity, X agiftipoAog,  ambiguous:  see  amphibole.] 
1.  The  use  of  ambiguities ; quibbling. — 2.  In 
logic,  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  a proposi- 
tion, arising  either  from  an  uncertain  syntax  or 

from  a figure  of  speech Transcendental  amphi- 

boly,  in, the  Kantian  philosophy,  the  confusing  of  concep- 
tions which  exist  in  the  understanding  a priori  (categories) 
with  those  which  are  derived  from  experience. 

amphibrach  (am'fi-brak),  n.  [< h.amphibrachys, 
sometimes  amphibraclius,  < Gr.  ag<pippaxvg,  short 
on  both  sides,  < ag<j>i,  on  both  sides,  4-  ftpaxvg, 
short.]  In  pros.,  a foot  of  three  syllables,  the 
middle  one  long,  the  first  and  last  short:  as, 
habere,  in  Latin : the  opposite  of  amphimacer. 
amphibrachys  (am-fib'ra-kis),  n.  [L.:  see 
above.  ] Same  as  amphibrach. 

Amphibrya  (am-fib'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  amphibryus  : see  amphibryous.]  In  hot.,  the 
endogens : a term  used  by  Endlicher. 
amphibryous  (am-fib'ri-us),  a.  [<  NL.  amphi- 
bryus, < Gr.  agtftl,  around,  + fipveiv,  swell,  grow.] 
In  bot.,  growing  by  additions  to  all  parts  of  the 
periphery.  A.  Gray. 
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amphicarpic  (am-fi-kar'pik),  a.  Same  as  am- 

phicarpous. 

amphicarpous  (am-fi-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  am- 
phicarpus,  with  fruit  of  two  kinds  (cf.  Gr.  ag<f>i- 
uapirog,  with  fruit  all  round),  < Gr.  ag<pi,  on  both 
sides,  around,  + uapnog,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  pro- 
ducing two  classes  of  fruit,  differing  either  in 
form  or  in  time  of  ripening. 

amphicentric  (am-fi-sen'trik),  a.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
agipt,  on  both  sides,  + nhrpov,  point,  center.]  In 
anat.,  coming  together,  as  into  a center,  on  both 
sides : applied  to  a bipolar  rete  mirabile,  that 
is,  one  which  is  gathered  again  into  and  gives 
off  a vessel  similar  to  that  one  which  breaks  up 
to  form  the  rete : opposed  to  monocentric. 

Amphicentrum  (am-fi-sen'trum),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  agtbi,  on  both  sides,  + Ktvrpov,  spino : see 
center.]  A genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  of  the 
Carboniferous  strata,  without  abdominal  fins. 

amphichiral  (am-fi-ki'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  agfi, 
around,  on  both  sides,  + x£ip,  hand.]  Undis- 
tingnishable  as  to  right  and  left;  transform- 
able into  its  own  perversion.  Also  spelled  am- 
phicheiral.  = Syn,  Ambidexter,  Amphichiral.  Ambidex- 
ter refers  to  equal  facility  in  using  the  two  hands ; amphi- 
chiral refers  to  the  geometrical  similarity  of  the  two  sides. 
To  be  amphichiral  does  not  imply  being  symmetrical,  how- 
ever, but  only  the  possibility  of  being  brought  into  two 
forms,  one  of  which  is  the  perversion  or  looking-glass  im- 
age of  the  other. 

amphichroic  (am-fi-kro'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  agipi,  on 
both  sides,  + XP& a,  complexion,  color.]  Having 
a double  action  upon  colors  used  as  tests  in 
chemistry.  Erroneously  written  amphicroitic. 
N.  E.  X>. 

amphichromatic  (am//fi-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
agij>!,  on  both  sides,  + xpupa'(r-),  color : see  chro- 
matic.] Beaeting  both  as  an  acid  and  as  an 
alkali  upon  colors  used  as  chemical  tests. 

Amphiccelia  (am-fi-se'li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
agcfhcoiAog,  hollow  all  round:  see  amphicoelous.] 
1.  In  Owen’s  classification  of  reptiles,  a sub- 
order of  Crocodilia,  including  the  extinct  croco- 
diles which  have  amphiccBlous  vertebrse,  as 
members  of  the  genus  Teleosaurus. — 2.  [Used 
as  a singular.]  A genus  of  bivalve  mollusks. 
James  Hall,  1867. 

amphiccelian  (am-fi-se'li-an),  a.  Amphicce- 
lous ; having  amphicoelous  vertebrae ; pertain- 
ing to  the  Amphiccelia. 

Amphicoelias  (am-fi-se'li-as),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
agtpUoiAog,  hollow  all  round:  see  amphicoelous.] 
A genus  of  fossil  dinosaurian  reptiles  with  am- 
phicoelian  vertebra:.  A.  altus  was  a huge  species  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  able  to  browse  on  tree-tops  30  feet  high. 
A.  fragillimus,  another  species,  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded A.  altus  in  length.  E.  D.  Cope,  1877. 

amphicoelous  (am-fi-se'lus),  a.  [<  NL.  amphi- 
ccelus,  < Gr.  agtptKoiAog,  hollow  all  round,  hollow  at 
both  ends,  < agtpi,  at  both  ends,  + Kollog,  hollow : 
see  coeliac.]  In  anat.  and  zool.,  hollowed  at  both 
ends : said  of  vertebrae  the  centra  or  bodies  of 
which  aro  biconcave.  This  is  the  usual  character  of 
the  vertebrse  of  fishes,  and  also  of  the  extinct  crocodiles 
(Teleosauridce,  Belodontida;).  and  ofsomebirdsofthe  Creta- 
ceous period,  as  of  the  genus  Ichthyornis  ( Odontotorma :). 

Amphicoma  (am-fik'o-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  d//.- 
tpisogog,  with  hair  all  round,  < ag<pl,  around,  + 
udfiy,  hair.]  A genus  of  lamellieorn  beetles,  of 
the  family  Scarabwidte.  The  mandibles  ill  this  genus 
are  without  teeth  on  the  inner  edge,  the  claveola  of  the 
antennse  are  globular,  and  the  legs  are  ordinary. 

Amphicondyla  (am-fi-kon' di-la),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  agtpl,  on  both  sides,  + k AvbvAog,  a knuckle, 
mod.  condyle.]  A name  given  to  the  Mamma- 
lia, with  reference  to  the  pair  of  occipital  con- 
dyles which  vertebrates  of  this  class  possess 
in  connection  with  an  ossified  basioccipital : 
opposed  to  Monocondyla  (which  see). 

Amphictene  (am-fik'te-ne),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
agpn,  around,  + srelg  (ktcv-),  a comb.]  A genus 
of  tubicolous  worms,  order  Cephalobranchia, 
class  Annelida,  type  of  the  family  Amphicteni- 
dtc : equivalent  to  Pectinaria. 

Amphictenid*  (am-fik-ten'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Amphictene  + -idee.]  A family  of  polychtetous 
cephalobranchiate  annelids,  represented  by  the 
genus  Amphictene  or  Pectinaria. 

amphictyon  (am-fik'ti-on),  n.  [<  L.  amphic- 
tyones,  < Gr.  agcpuiTvov  (Demosthenes),  common- 
ly in  pi.  ag<jnKTvoveg,  more  correctly  a/ukerioveg, 
lit.  dwellers  around,  neighbors,  < agtpl,  around, 
+ *KTioveg  (only  in  this  word  and  irepiKTioveg,  of 
same  sense),  pi.  of  */crtW,  ppr.,  < *<m-,  dwell 

( > kt'^eiv,  people,  establish,  found),  = Skt.  -\/ 
hshi,  dwell,  inhabit.]  In  Gr.  hist.,  a deputy  to 
an  amphictyonic  council,  especially  the  Del- 
phic : most  commonly  used  in  the  plural  for  the 
council  itself,  or  the  body  of  deputies  (often 
with  a capital). 
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amphictyonic  (am-fik-ti-on 'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
apijiuiTvoviitbg,  pertaining  to  the  amphietyons.] 
Pertaining  to  an  amphietyony,  particularly  to 
that  of  Delphi. 

amphietyony  (am-fik'ti-on-i),  n. ; pi.  amphicty- 
onies  (-iz).  [<  Gr.  agt/tutTvovia  (or  -vela),  < du- 

tjtucTvoveg,  amphietyons.]  In  Gr.  hist.,  a league 
of  peoples  inhabiting  neighboring  territories  or 
drawn  together  by  community  of  origin  or  in- 
terests, for  mutual  protection  and  the  guardian- 
ship in  common  of  a central  sanctuary  and  its 
rites.  There  were  several  such  confederations,  hut  the 
name  is  specially  appropriated  to  the  most  famous  of  them, 
that  of  Delphi.  This  was  composed  of  twelve  tribes,  am}  its 
deputies  met  twice  each  year,  alternately  at  Delphi  and 
at  Thermopylse.  Its  origin  dates  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  Grecian  history,  and  it  survived  the  independence  of 
Greece.  It  exercised  paramount  authority  over  the  famous 
oracular  sanctuary  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  and  over  the  sur- 
rounding region,  and  conducted  the  Pythian  games ; and  it 
constituted,  though  in  an  imperfect  way,  a national  con- 
gress of  the  many  comparatively  small  and  often  opposed 
states  into  which  Greece  was  divided. 

amphicurtous  (am-fi-ker'tus),  a.  See  amphi- 
cyrtous. 

amphicyon  (am-fia'i-on),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  a/api,  on 
both  sides,  + Puuv,  dog,  — - E.  hound,  q.  v.]  A 
large  fossil  carnivorous  quadruped,  whose  teeth 
combine  the  characters  of  those  of  the  dogs 
( Canidec ) and  of  the  bears  ( Ursidw).  It  occurs 
principally  in  the  Miocene  Tertiary  formation. 

amphicyrtOUS  (am-fi-ser'tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  dytpi- 
Kvprog,  curved  on  each  side  like  the  moon  in  its 
3d  quarter,  gibbous,  < au6t,  on  both  sides,  + k vp- 
r6g,  curved:  see  curve.]  Curved  on  both  sides ; 
gibbous.  Also  written  amphicurtous.  N.  E.  X>. 

amphicytula  (am-fi-sit'u-lii),  n. ; pi.  ampliicy- 
tulie  (-le).  [NL.,<amp/«-  + cytula,  NL.  dim.  of 
Gr.  KuTog,  a hollow.]  In  embryol.,  the  parent- 
cell (cytula)  which  results  from  that  stage  in 
the  development  of  a holoblastic  egg  known  as 
an  amphimonerula,  by  the  re-formation  of  a nu- 
cleus, and  which  passes  by  total  but  unequal 
segmentation  of  the  vitellus  (yolk)  to  the  succes- 
sive stages  known  as  amphimorula,  amphiblas- 
tula,  and  ampliigastrula.  See  these  words.  The 
human  egg  is  an  example.  This  is  the  usual  form  of  egg 
in  mammals  and  sundry  other  animals.  See  gastrulation. 

amphidt,  amphidet  (am'fid,  -fid),  a.  [<  Gr.  ap<j>i, 
both,  + -id2.]  A term  applied  by  Berzelius  to 
the  salts  of  those  acids  which  contain  oxygen, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  haloid  salts.  The 
amphid  salts  were  regarded  as  compounds  of  two  oxids, 
one  eleutro-positive,  the  other  electro-negative. 

Amphidesma  (am-fi-des'mii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apupi,  ou  both  sides,  + 6eag6g,  a band,  < Seiv, 
bind.]  A genus  of  lamellibranchiates,  con- 
taining bivalve  mollusks  of  rounded  form  with 
large  siphons,  a long  tongue-shaped  foot,  and 
a double  ligament,  one  internal  and  one  exter- 
nal : a synonym  of  Semcle.  Lamarck,  1818. 

amphidesmid  (am-fi-des'mid),  n.  A bivalve 
mollusk  of  the  family  Amphidesmidce. 

AmphidesmidEB (am-fi-des'mi-de), n.pl.  [NL., 
< Amphidesma  + -idee.]  A family  of  bivalve 
mollusks,  of  which  the  genus  Amphidesma  is 
the  type : a synonym  of  Semelidai. 

amphidiarthrodial  (am"fi-di-ar-thr6'di-al),  a. 
[<  NL.  amphidiarthrosis,  after  arthrodial.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  amphidiarthrosis. 

amphidiarthrosis  (am,/fi-di-ar-thro'sis),  «. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  auoi,  on  both  sides,  + diapOpooig, 
articulation,  diarthrosis.]  In  anat.,  a mode  of 
articulation  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
both  diarthrosis  and  amphiarthrosis,  admitting 
of  free  movement  in  several  directions.  A fa- 
miliar  example  is  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  with 
the  rest  of  the  human  skull,  which  permits  an  up-and-down 
motion,  as  in  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth,  and  also  a 
rotatory  motion  from  side  to  side  and  forward  and  back- 
ward. Also  called  double  arthrodia. 

amphidisk,  amphidisc  (am'fi-disk),  n.  [<  NL. 
amphidiscus,  < Gr.  hg<pi,  at  both  ends,  + 6 ietKog, 
a round  plate:  see  disk.]  In  zool.,  a term  ap- 
plied to  certain  uniaxial  elements  or  spicular 
rods  in  the  skeletal  structure  of  the  silieious 
sponges,  having  the  ends  developed  into  an- 
chor-hooks or  disks. 

amphidromia  (am-fi-dro'rni-a),  n.pl.  [<  Gr.  ag- 
<f>iop6gia,  pi.  (see  def.),  < agpidpogog,  running 
around,  < agtpt,  around,  + -dpogog,  running,  < 
Spageiv,  run:  see  Dromas,  dromedary,  etc.]  In 
ancient  Athens,  a family  festival  in  honor  of 
the  birth  of  a child.  It  was  held  in  the  evening,  when 
the  child  was  about  a week  old.  The  guests  brought  small 
presents  and  were  entertained  at  a repast.  The  child  was 
resented  to  the  company  and  carried  about  the  family 
earth  by  two  women,  and  at  this  time  received  its  name, 
to  which  the  guests  were  witnesses.  The  door  of  the 
house  was  decorated  with  olive-branches  for  a boy,  and 
with  tufts  of  wool  for  a girl. 

amphidromical  (am-fi-drom'i-kal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  amphidromia. 
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At  the  amphidromical  leasts,  on  the  tilth  day  after  the 
child  was  born,  presents  were  sent  from  friends,  of  poly- 
puses  and  cuttlefishes.  Sir  T.  Browne , Garden  of  Cyrus. 

amphidura  (am-fi-du'ra),  n.  A corruption  of 

amphithyra. 

Amphigsea  (am-fi-je'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  huAl, 
implying  doubt,  + yala,  yy,  the  earth,  a land  or 
country.]  In  zodgeog.,  the  Amphigean  realm. 
Sqtipfrigaill  (am'fi-gam),  n.  [=  I1,  amphigame, 
< ML.  arnphigamus : see  amphigamous.]  In  De 
Candolle’s  classification  of  plants,  one  of  the 
group  of  cryptogams,  including  the  lichens, 
fungi,  and  alga?,  in  which,  sexual  organs  were 
unknown. 

amphigamous  (am-fig'a-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  am- 

phigamus,  < Gr.  dg<j>i,  implying  doubt,  + yayog, 
marriage.]  In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  am- 
phigams;  thallogenous. 

arnphigastria  (am-fi-gas'tri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aptpi,  aronnd,  + yaari/p , stomach:  see  gas- 
tric.] The  peculiar  stipule- 
like  accessory  leaves  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  stem  of  some 
scale-mosses  and  other  Hepa- 
ticce. 

amphigastrula  (am  - fi  - gas  '- 

tro-la),  n. ; pi.  amphigastrulce 
(-le).  [NL.,  < amphi-  + gas- 

trula .]  In  embryol.,  that  form 
of  metagastrula  (which  see) 
which  results  from  unequal 
cleavage  or  segmentation  of 
*the  vitellus  (yolk). 

^Dlphigean  (am -fi-je  an),  O.  Lower  sideof  branch, 
[\  Gr.  dfj6L . around,  + yfl  showin£  Amphigastria, 

S , . ' ’ 7 i 'I  or  accessory  leaves. 

the  earth:  see  geography , 
etc.]  1.  Extending  around' the  earth:  in  hot., 
applied  to  genera  or  species  that  are  found 
around  the  globe  in  approximately  the  samelati- 
tude. — 2.  [cap.]  Ampliigcea  + -an.]  In 

zodgeog.,  a term  applied  to  the  temperate  South 
American  realm  as  one  of  the  prime  zoolo°i- 
eal  divisions  of  the  earth’s  land-surface,  with 
reference  to  its  equivocal  or  ambiguous  zoologi- 
cal character.  Together  with  the  Dendrogean  or  tropi- 
i iencan  realm,  it  composes  the  Neotropical  region 
oi  Sclater.  ° 

amphigen  (am'fi-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  ay 0/,  around,  + 
-yevTjg,  < -y/  *yev , produce:  see  -gen.  Of.  amphi- 
gene .]  1.  In  hot .,  a thallogen : a name  applied 

by  Brongniart  to  those  cryptogams  (the  al gse, 
fungi,  and  lichens)  which  increase  by  develop- 
ment of  cellular  tissue  in  all  directions,  and  not 
at  the  summit  of  a distinct  axis. — 2f.  In  chem., 
an  element,  like  aluminium,  capable  of  forming 
with  anotkerelement  acid  andbasic  compounds, 
ainphigeiie  (am'fi-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  afKjnyEvrjg,  of 
both  kinds,  of  doubtful  kind,  < a/20/,  both,  + 
yevog,  kind  (see  genus) : named  with  allusion  to 
its  supposed  cleavage  in  two  directions.]  Same 
as  leucite. 

amphigenous  (am-fij'e-nus),  a.  [As  amphigen  + 

1 • In  hot.,  growing  all  around  an  object : 
applied  to  fungi  which  are  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  surface  of  the  host. — 2f. 

In  chem.,  of  amphigen  nature. 

Also  written  amphogenous. 

Amphigenous  reaction,  in  chem,.,  a reaction  which 
develops  both  acid  and  alkaline  characters. 

Amphignathodon  (am-fig-nath 'o-don),  n. 

l > j'’/  ^r*  apfoj  on  both  sides,  + yvdOog,  jaw, 

-i-  ooovg  (odovr-)  — E.  tooth.']  A peculiar  genus 
ot  arciferous  anurous  batrachians,  having  teeth 
m both  jaws,  dilated  processes  of  the  sacrum, 
a brood-pouch,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
tree-frogs  ; the  type  of  a family  Amphignatho - 
aontiace  (which  see).  A.  guentheri  is  an  arbo- 
real species  of  the  tropical  Andean  region, 
amphignathodontid  (am-fig-nath-6-don'tid),  n. 
One  of  the  A mphignathodon  tidce. 

Amphignathodoritidae  (am-fig-nath-6-don 'ti- 
de), n.  pi.  [NL., < Amphigna thodon ( t-) ’+  -idee.] 

A family  of  anurous  batrachians,  typified  by  the 
only  certainly  known  genus,  Amphignathodon 
(which  see). 

amphigonic  (am-fi-gon'ik),  a.  Same  as  amphig- 
onous. 

aHiphigonous  (am-fig'6-mis),  a.  [<  Gr.  as  if 
agtyiyovog,  < autpi,  on  both  sides,  + -; yovog  (adj. 
yovindg ),  < y *yev,  produce.  Cf.  Gr.  a/upiyovog, 
n.,  a stepchild,  < aji<j>i  + yovog,  offspring.]  Trans- 
mitting to  offspring  the  characters  of  both  pa- 
rents j pertaining  to  ainphigony. 
amphigony  (am-fig'6-ni),  n.  [As  amphigonous 
+ -y.  ] Sexual  reproduction ; gamogenesis : the 
opposite 1 of  monogony . The  word  is  chiefly  used  with 
reference  to  those  lower  animals  which  may  conjugate  or 
blend  their  substance ; not  ordinarily  used  of  reproduction 
in  higher  animals. 
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amphigoric  (am-fi-gor'ik),  a.  [<  F.  amphigou- 
nque,  < amphigouri : see  amphigory.]  Of,  re- 
lating to,  or  consisting  of  amphigory : absurd : 
nonsensical. 

amphigory  (am'fi-go-ri),  n. ; pi.  amphigories 
(-viz).  [Modified  from  F.  amphigouri,  of  un- 
certain origin;  appar.  a factitious  word,  based 
on  Gr.  apy,,  on  both  sides.]  A meaningless 
rigmarole,  as  of  nonsense-verses  or  the  like ; a 
nonsensical  parody. 

Amphileptus  (am-fi-lep'tus),  n.  [NL.  ,<  Gr.  auM, 
on  both  sides,  + Arn-nif,  small,  fine,  delicate.]  A 
genus  of  ciliate  infusorians,  of  the  family  Tra- 
chelocercidai , having  numerous  contractile  vac- 
uoies  in  two  longitudinal  series,  a.  gigas,  one  of 
the  largest  known  infusorians,  has  a lengthened  com- 
pressed form  with  a long  neck,  and  the  mouth  near  the 
base  of  the  proboscis. 

amphilogism  (am-fil'o-jizm),  n.  [<  amphiloqy 
+ -ism.]  A circumlocution.  N.  E.  D. 

(am-fil'o-ji),  ro. ; pi.  amphilogies 
(-112)-  [<  Gr.  o ptfuloyia,  doubt,  debate,  < a u6i- 

My°g,  uncertain,  < dfupi.,  on  both  sides,  + XAysiv, 
speak:  see  -ology.]  Ambiguity;  amphibology, 
amphimacer  (am-fim'a-ser),  n.  [<  L.  amphi- 
macrus,  < Gr.  ap^ipanpog,  long  on  both  sides,  < 
apyi,  on  both  sides,  + pan pig,  long:  see  macron. 
G±.  amphibrach.]  In  pros.,  a foot  of  three  syl- 
lables, the  middle  one  short  and  the  . others 
long,  as  in  Latin  cdstitas : the  opposite  of  am- 
phibrach. 

Amphimonadidae  (am//fi-m6-nad'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < AmpMmonas  + -idee.]  A family  of  na- 
ked, free-swimming  or  sedentary,  biflagellate 
infusorians,  typified  by  the  genus  A m pit imonas. 
When  sedentary  they  are  attached  by  a prolongation  of 
the  posterior  extremity  or  by  a caudal  filament.  The 
two  flagella  are  terminal  and  of  equal  size;  there  is  no 
distinct  oral  aperture,  food  being  taken  in  at  any  point  of 
the  periphery  of  the  body. 

Amphimonas  (am-fi-mon'as),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

ayijil,  on  both  sides,  + povdy  (iwvarf-),  one,  a 
unit:  see  monad.]  The  typical  genus  of  Am- 
phimonadidee. 

amphimonerula  (am^fi-mo-ner'S-la),  n-  pi.  am- 
phimonerulas  (-le).  [NL.,  i.  amphi-  4-  monerula.] 
In  embryol,  the  monerula-stage  of  a holohlastic 
egg  which  undergoes  unequal  segmentation  or 
cleavage  of  the  vitellus  (yolk),  and  becomes 
successively  an  amphicytula,  amphimorula, 
amphiblastula,  and  amphigastrula  (see  these 
words).  It  is  a cytode  which  includes  formative  yolk 
at  one  pole  and  nutritive  yolk  at  the  other ; tile  two  being 
however,  indistinguishable,  and  both  undergoing  total 
though  unequal  segmentation.  See  gastrulation 
amphimorph  (am'fi-morf),  n.  A flamingo,  as 
a member  of  the  Amphimorpha;. 

Amphimorph® (am-fi-mdr'fe),  n.pl.  [NL.,<Gr. 
ap<j>i,  on  both  sides,  + pop^y,  form.]  In  Huxley’s 
system  of  classification,  a superfamily  of  des- 
mognathous  carinate  birds : so  called  because 
intermediate  between  the  anserine  birds  and  the 
storks.  It  contains  only  the  flamingos,  Phoenicopteridee 
(which  see).  See  cut  under  rlamin, go.  The  term  is  zoologi- 
cally equivalent  to  Odontoglossm  of  Nitzsch,  of  prior  date 

amphimorphic  (am-fi-m6r'fik),  a.  [MAmplii- 
morplice + -ic.]  Having  the  character  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ampliimorphce. 
amphimorula  (am-fi-mor^o-la),  n. ; pi.  amplii- 
morulee  (-le).  [NL.,  < amphi-  + morula.]  In 

embryol.,  the  morula,  or , mulberry-like  mass, 
which  results  from  the  total  but  unequal  seg- 
mentation of  the  vitellus  (yolk)  in  that  stage  in 
the  development  of  a holoblastic  egg  known  as 
an  amphicytula ; a solid  and  generally  globular 
mass  of  cleavage-cells  which  are  not  all  alike. 
Further  stages  of  development  are  the  amphiblastula  and 
★the  amphigastrula.  The  human  egg  is  an  example. 

Amphmeura  (am-fi-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ayipi,  around,  + vevpov,  sinew,  nerve.]  A class 
or  phylum  of  Vermes  constituted  by  the  genera 
Neomenia  and  Chcetoderma,  together  with  the 
Chitonidee,  the  latter  being  removed  from  the 
Mollusca  and  associated  with  the  genera  named 
on  account  of  the  similarity  in  the  nervous 
system.  H.  yon  Ihering,  1878. 

Amphinome  (am-fin'o-me),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  au,6L 
around,  + vop),  a feeding,  < ve/ieodat,  feed,  pas- 
ture, act.]  A genus  of  chtetopodous  worms, 
giving  name  to  the  family  Amphinomidce.  Also 
written  Amphinoma. 

Amphinome®  (am-fi-no'me-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 

Same  as  Amphinomidce. 

Delicate  branchiae  which  are  . . . arborescent  . . in 
the  A mphinommi.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans. ),  p.  185. 


Amphinomid®  (am-fi-nom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL 
< Amphinome  + -idee.]  A family  of  marine 
locomotory  polychsetous  annelids,  of  the  order 
Chcetopoda,  having  several  postoral  segments 
included  in  the  head. 


amphipodous 

amphioxid  (am-fi-ok'sid),  n.  An  animal  of 
the  family  Amphioxida; ; a branehiostomid 
Amphioxid®  (am-fi-ok'si-de), ». pi.  [NL.,  <Am- 
pliioxus  + -idee.]  The  only  known  family  of  len- 
tocardians  or  acranial  vertebrates,  taking  name 
from  the  genus  Amphioxus:  a synonym  of 
Jiranchiostomidw  (which  see). 

Amphioxini  (am/'fl-ok-sl'nl),  n.  pi.  [NL.  < 
Amphioxus  + -ini.]  Same  as  Aniphioxidce. 
Amphioxus  (am-fi-ok'sus),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  dumL 
at  both  ends,  + ofuf,  sharp:  see  oxygen.]  The 
lancelets : a later  name  for  the  genus  called 
Branchiostoma.  The  lancelets  are  small  fish-like  crea- 
tures— vertebrates  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  without 
skull,  brain,  heart,  jaws,  or  fins.  They  live  buried  in  the 
sand  on  the  shores  of  warm  regions. 

amphipneust  (am'fip-nust),  n.  [<  Arnnhi- 
pneusta.]  One  of  the  Amphipneusta. 
Amphipneusta  (am-fip-nus'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  a/uyi,  in  both  ways,  + “-rviivcroc,  verbal  adj. 
of  irveiv,  breathe:  see  pneumatic.]  A former 
name  of  a suborder  of  tailed  Amphibia,  which  re- 
tain  their  gills  through  life.  As  constituted  by  Mer- 
rem,  the  group  mcluded,  however,  the  larval  forms  of  some 
amphibians  which  undergo  metamorphosis.  See  Urodela 

Amphipneustea  (am-fip-nus'te-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  Amphipneusta.]  A name  used  by  Wiegmann 
for  the  Onchidiidce  (which  see), 
amphipnoid  (am-fip'noid),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Amphipnoidce. 

Amphipnoid®  (am-fip-noi'de),  n.pl.  [NL  < 
Amphipnous  + -ielce.]  A family  of  symbran- 
chiate  fishes.  The  technical  characters  are  a cranium 
abbreviated  behind,  branchial  apparatus  partly  behind 
the  cranium,  a scapular  arch  not  directly  connected  with 
tne  skull,  and  a double  vascular  lung-like  sac  communi- 
cating with  the  branchial  cavity.  Only  one  species  is 
known,  the  cuchia  or  Amphipnous  cuchia.  It  is  a com- 
mon East  Indian  fish,  of  a sluggish  nature,  and  amphibious 
m its  mode  of  life.  It  has  a very  long  eel-like  form. 

Ampnipnoma  (am-fip-no-i'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.  < 
Aniphipnous  + -ina.]  The  Amphipnoidce,  as  a 
subfamily  of  Symbranchiidee,  having  the  vent 
in  the  posterior  half  of  the  skull,  and  the  scap- 
ular arch  not  attached  to  the  skull.  Gunther. 
Also  written  Amphipnoince. 

Amphipnous  (am-fip'no-us),  n.  [NL.,<Gr.  du6i, 
on  -both  sides,  + -rrvdog,  breathing,  < nutty, 
breathe.]  A genus  of  eel-like  fishes  distin- 
guished by  a lung-like  respiratory  apparatus 
which  enables  the  fish  to  breathe  air  directly 
as  well  as  through  the  medium  of  water.  It  is 
the  type  of  the  family  Amphipnoidce. 
arnphipod  (am'fi-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  am- 
phipus  (-pod-),  having  feet  in  both  directions, 

< Gr.  autiu,  on  both  sides,  + novg  (nod-)  — E. 
foot  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Same  as  amphipodous. 

II.  ;'.  Anamphipodan;  one  of  the  A mph  ipoda . 
Arnphipoda  (am-fip'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  amphipus  (-pod-),  having  feet  in  both  di- 
rections : see  arnphipod.]  In 
zool.,  an  order  of  sessile-eyed 
(edriophthalmous)  crustacean 
arthropods:  sometimes,  as  by 
Dana,  united  with  Isopoda  in  an 
order  Choristopoda.  The  order  is 
distinguished  from  other  Edrwphthal- 
mia  by  having  the  abdominal  region 
well  developed,  and  by  effecting  res- 
piration by  means  of  membranous  vesi- 
cles attached  to  the  bases  of  the  tho- 
racic limbs.  The  bodies  of  the  animals 
are  compressed  laterally  and  curved 
longitudinally;  some  of  the  legs  are 
directed  forward,  the  rest  backward 
(whence  the  name).  The  thorax  has  6 
or  7 segments,  the  abdomen  7.  The 
Amphithol , one  of  tail  is  natatory  or  saltatorial  The  4 
aicAmphifodo.  anterior  locomotive  limbs  (namely 
rostrum ; t,  tel-  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  thoracic 
limb  inclusive)  are  directed  forward 
the  3 posterior  backward.  The  latter 
are  called  pereiopods,  and  are  the  3 
ambulatory  limbs ; behiud  them,  and 
• ...  . Strongly  contrasted  with  them,  are  3 

pairs  of  fringed  appendages,  called  pleopods,  which  are  the 
true  swimming-organs.  The  body  ends  behind  in  a vari- 
ously shaped  telson.  The  eyes  are  sessile,  and  sometimes 
rudimentary.  From  2 to  about  9 families  of  the  order  the 
niostinc tensive  of  which  is  the  Gammaridce,  are  recognized 
by  different  authors.  The  little  animals  known  as  sand- 
hoppers,  sand-fleas,  and  shore-jumpers  are  members  of 
this  order,  the  various  forms  of  which  inhabit  both  fresh 
and  salt  water. 

amphipodal  (am-fip'o-dal),  a.  [<  arnphipod  + 
-al.]  ' bame  as  amphipodous. 
amphipodan  (am-fip'o-dan),  a.  and  n.  [<  am- 
phipod  + -an.]  I,  a.  Same  as  amphipodous. 

II.  n.  An  arnphipod;  one  of  the  Arnphipoda 
amphipodiform  (am-fi-pod'i-form),  a.  [<  am- 
phipod  + -i-form.]  Eesembling  a sand-hopper 
m form ; formed  like  an  arnphipod.  Kirby  and 
Spence,  1828. 

amphipodous  (am-fip'o-dus),  a.  [<  arnphipod 
+ -ous. ] Having  feet  in  both  directions ; spe- 


son  ; lb,  labrum  ; br, 
branchiae;  os,  ooste- 
gites;  yiir-2,  XIV  ^2, 
8th  and  14th  seg- 
ments. 


amphipodous 
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ciiically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Amphipoda. 
Equivalent  forms  are  amphipod,  amphipodal, 
amphipodan. 

Amphiporid®  (am-fi-por'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
AmpMporus  + -idee.  ] In  zoiil.,  a family  of  rliyn- 
choccelous  turbellarians  or  nemerteans  having 
the  proboscis  armed  with  stylets,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  other  Ithynchociela.  Also  called 
Fnopla. 

Amphiporus  (am-fip'o-rus),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  a/ujii, 
on  both  sides,  + tt dpog,  passage,  pore.]  A genus 
of  nemerteans,  typical  of  the  family  Amphi- 
povidee  (which  see).  A.  lactijlorus  is  a European 
species,  3 or  4 inches  long,  found  under  stones  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 

amphiprostylar  (am'/fi-pr6-stiTar),  a.  Same 
as  amphiprostyle. 

amphiprostyle  (am-fi-pro ' stil),  a.  [<  L.  am- 

phiprostylos,  < Gr.  aytjnirpbaTvTiog,  having  a pro- 
style at  both  ends,  < ayj>i,  on  both  sides,  + irp6- 
crrti/l«f,  prostyle : Bee  prostyle.']  Literally,  having 
columns  both  in  front  and  behind,  in  arch.,  ap- 


plied to  a structure  having  the  plan  of  an  ancient  Greek 
or  Romau  rectangular  temple  with  a portico  at  each  eud  or 
in  both  front  and  rear,  but  no  columns  on  the  sides  or  flanks. 

Amphipyle®  (am-fi-pil'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aytfli zv'Xog,  with  two  entrances,  < ay<j>i,  on  both 
sides,  + a gate,  entrance.]  A division  of 
Phceodaria  (which  see),  containing  those  phseo- 
darians  which  have  pseudopodal  openings  at 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  central  capsule : dis- 
tinguished from  Monopyleee.  Haeckel. 

amphipylean  (am,''fi-pi-le'an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Amphipylece. 

Amphirhina  (am-fi-ri'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  amphirhinus : see  amphirhine.]  A prime  di- 
vision of  the  skulled  vertebrates,  or  Craniota, 
including  all  except  the  Monorhina  (which  see) ; 
the  double-breathers,  it  is  a term  expressive  rather 
of  an  evolutionary  series  of  animals  than  of  a definite  zoo- 
logical division. 

amphirhine  (am'fi-rin),  a.  [<  NL.  amphirhi- 
nus, < Gr.  ay<j>i,  on  both  sides,  + frig,  piv,  nose.] 
Double-nostriled:  specifically  said  of  the  A»i- 
phirhina. 

Should  jaws  be  absent,  the  Ceplialaspidse  would  approach 
the  Marsipobrauchii  more  nearly  than  any  of  the  other 
amphirhine  fishes  do.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  129. 

amphisarca  (am-fi-siir'ka), n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ay<j>i, 
on  both  sides,  + capf  (cap/;-),  flesh.]  Any  hard- 
rinded  fruit  having  a succulent  interior  and  a 
crustaceous  or  woody  exterior,  as  the  gourd. 
[Rare.] 

amphisaurid  (am-ii-sa'rid),  n.  A dinosaurian 
reptile  of  the  family  Amphisauridee. 

Amphisaurid®  (am-fi-sa'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Amphisaurus  + -idw.  ] A family  of  dinosaurian 
reptiles:  now  superseded  by  Megalosauridw. 

Amphisaurus  (am-fi-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  ay<j>i, 
on  both  sides,  + actvpog,  lizard.]  A genus  of  dino- 
saurian reptiles  with  amphiceelous  vertebrae. 
The  name  is  now  superseded  by  Anchisaurus, 
and  is  a synonym  of  Megadactylus  of  Hitchcock. 

amphisb®na  (am-fis-be'na),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
amphibene,  ME.  corruptly  alphihena,  = OF.  am- 
phisbeine,  mod.  F.  amphisbene  = Sp.  anfisbena, 
anfisibena  = Pg.  amphisbena  = It.  anfisbena,  an- 
fesibena,  < L.  amphisbeena,  < Gr.  ay<f>wjiaiva,  a 
kind  of  serpent  believed  to  move  with  either 
end  foremost,  < aupig,  at  both  ends,  a form 
of  ay<pi  (see  amphi-),  + fiaivav,  go,  = L.  venire, 
come,  - E.  come.]  1.  A fabulous  venomous 
serpent  supposed  to  have  a head  at  each  end 
ana  to  be  able  to  move  in  either  direction. 


Complicated  monsters  head  and  tail, 
Scorpion,  and  asp,  and  amphisbeena  dire, 

Cerastes  horn’d,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear, 

And  dipsas.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  524. 

Two  vipers  of  one  breed  — an  amphisbeena. 

Each  end  a sting.  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  4. 


2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  lizards  distin- 
guished by  the 
obtuseness  of 
the  head  and 
tail,  typical  of 
the  family  Am- 
phisbeenidee.  The 
species,  inhabiting 
tropical  South 
America  and  the 

West  Indies,  are  Amphisbanafuliginosa.. 


sluggish  and  mostly  nocturnal,  of  snake-like  aspect  from 
the  absence  of  limbs,  and  able  to  move  either  backward  or 
forward. 

Amphisb®nia  (am-fis-he'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Amphisbeena.]  A superfamily  group  of  lacer- 
tilians : a synonym  of  Amphisbcenoida. 

amphisb®nian  (am-fis-be'ni-an),  a.  and*.  [< 
amphisbeena  + -ian.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  amphisbaena,  or  to  the  Amphisbcenoida. 

II.  n.  Same  as  amphisbeena,  1. 

amphisb®nie  (am-fis-be'nik),  a.  [<  amphis- 
beena + -ic.]  Like  the  amphisbEena ; moving 
backward  or  forward  with  equal  ease.  An 
equivalent  form  is  amphisbeenous. 

Yoked  to  it  by  an  amphisbeenic  snake. 

Shelley , Prom.  Unbound,  iii.  4. 

amphisb®nid  (am-fis-be'nid),  n.  A lizard  of 
the  family  Amphisbemidee. 

Amphisb®nidffi  (ain-fis-be'ni-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Amphisbeena  + -ielce.]  The  typical  family  of 
the  group  Amphisbcenoida.  It  embraces  sluggish 
and  mostly  nocturnal  snake-like  lizards,  such  as  those  of 
the  genus  Amphisbeena,  which  are  limbless,  and  are  thus 
distinguished  from  the  Chirotidce  (which  see). 

Amphisb®noida  (am^fis-be-noi'da),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Amphisbeena  + -oida.]  One  of  the  major 
divisions  of  existing  Lacertilia  (lizards),  differ- 
ing from  all  others  except  the  Chamceleonida  in 
the  absence  of  a columella  and  of  an  interor- 
bital septum  of  the  skull.  The  position  of  the  quad- 
rate  bone  is  peculiar;  the  skull  in  general  resembles  that 
of  an  ophidian ; the  vertebrae  are  procoelous,  and  have 
neither  zygantrum  nor  zygosphene ; there  is  no  sacrum ; 
and  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  precaudal  vertebrae  bear 
ribs.  The  bodies  of  these  lizards  are  completely  snake- 
like. All  the  representatives  of  the  group  are  limbless, 
excepting  members  of  the  genus  Chirotes,  which  have  a 
pair  of  small  pectoral  limbs.  The  tail  is  extremely  short, 
so  that  the  vent  is  near  the  end  of  the  body.  The  integu- 
ment is  not  scaly. 

Amphisb®noid®a  (am,/fis-be-noi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
Same  as  Amphisbcenoida. 

amphisb®nous  (am-fis-be'nus),  a.  Same  as 
amphisbamic. 

amphiscian  (am-fish'i-an),  n.  One  of  the  am- 
phiscii. 

amphiscii  (am-fish'i-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ati- 
(jiioKiog,  pi.  aycjiiasiot,  throwing  a shadow  both 
ways,  < aycjti,  on  both  sides,  + asm,  shadow. 
Cf.  antiscii.]  In  geog.,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
intertropical  regions,  whose  shadows  at  noon 
are  cast  in  one  part  of  the  year  to  the  north  and 
in  the  other  part  to  the  south,  according  as  the 
sun  is  in  the  southern  or  the  northern  signs. 

amphisient,  a.  [For  amphisden  = E.  amphis- 
cian, as  adj.]  In  her.,  double ; having  two 
heads. 

Amphisile  (am-fis'i-le),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ay<j>i  op 
aydlg,  around ; it  is  uncertain  what  the  last  two 
syllables  were  intended  to  represent.  ] A genus 
of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Amphisilidce ; 
equivalent  to  Centriscus,  of  the  family  Centris- 
cidee : formerly  referred  to  the  sea-snipes,  Fis- 
tulariidee  or  Aulostomidee. 

amphisilid  (am-fis'i-lid),  n.  A fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Amphisilidce. 

Amphisilid®  (am-fi-sil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Amphisile  + -idee.]  A family  of  hemibranchi- 
ate  fishes.  The  body  is  much  compressed,  and  is  armed 
with  bony  plates  connate  with  the  vertebrce  and  spinous 
processes ; the  tail  is  deflected  downward  by  the  extension 
of  the  armature  behind.  Fishes  of  this  family  have  an 
elongated  tu  biform  snout,  abdominal  ventrals  with  a spine 


Amphisile  scuta  la. 


and  several  rays,  and  a dorsal  fin  crowded  out  of  place  by 
the  extension  of  the  dermal  armature.  It  is  a most  re- 
markable type,  and  exceptional  among  fishes  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  development  of  the  skeleton  as  a sort  of 
shell  around  the  body.  The  body  is  almost  transparent, 
and  the  organs,  especially  the  air-bladder,  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  through  it.  Their  habits  are  unknown.  There 
are  several  East  Indian  species.  Properly  Centriscidce. 

ampMsmela  (am-fis-meTa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ay- 
<f>ig,  on  both  sides,  + yyh;,  a surgical  instrument, 
a probe.]  A double-edged  surgical  knife, 
amphispermium  (am-fi-sper'mi-um), pi.  am- 
phispermia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  aytyi,  on  both  sides, 
+ airepya,  seed.]  In  hot.,  a term  proposed  for  an 
indehiscent  one-seeded  pericarp ; an  achenium. 
amphistome  (am'fi-stom),  n.  [<  NL.  Amphi- 
stomum.]  An  animal  of  the  genus  Amphisto- 
mum  or  family  Amphistomidce. 
amphistomid  (am-fis'to-mid),  n.  One  of  the 
Amphistomidce. 

Amphistomid® (am-fi-stom'i-de), n.pl.  [NL.,< 
Amphistomum  + -idw.  ] A family  of  trematode 


amphitheatrical 

worms,  of  which  the  genus  Amphistomum  is  the 
type.  Other  genera  are  Hiplostomum  and  Gas- 
trodiscus. 

amphistomoid  (am-fis'to-moid),  a.  [<  Amphi- 
stomum + -oid.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family 
Amphistomidce ; amphistomous. 
amphistomous  (am-fis'to-mus),  a,  [<  NL.  am- 
phistomus,  < Gr.  ayijiiaToyog,  with  double  mouth, 
< ayor,  onboth  sides,  + arena,  mouth:  see  stoma.] 
Having  a mouth-like  orifice  at  either  end  of  the 
body,  by  which  to  adhere  to  the  intestines  of 
animals,  as  some  trematode  parasitic  worms; 
amphistomoid. 

Amphistomum  (am-fis'to-imim), n.  [NL., neut. 
of  amphistomus,  with  double  mouth : see  amphis- 
tomous. ] A genus  of  trematode  parasitic  worms, 
typical  of  the  family  Amphistomidce. 
amphistylic  (am-fi-sti'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a y<j>i,  on 
both  sides,  + arvkog,  a pillar:  see  style2.]  Hav- 
ing pillars  on  both  sides : applied  in  zool.  to  the 
skulls  of  sharks,  which  have  supports  for  both 
the  upper  and  lower  mandibular  arches.  Huxley. 
amphitheater,  amphitheatre  (am-fi-the'a- 
ter),  n.  [The  latter  spelling  is  now  usual  in 
England,  after  the  F.,  though  formerly  amphi- 
theater; cf.  F.  amphithedtre  = Pg.  amphitheatre 
= Sp.  It.  anfiteatro  = D.  G.  amphitheater  = Dan. 
amfiteater,  < L.  amphitheatrmn,  < Gr.  aypidia- 
rpov,  prop.  neut.  of  aytyibtarpog,  having  a theater 


-i&cjssglt— 

V 

Remains  of  Amphitheater  of  Arles,  France. 


(semicircular  structure)  on  both  sides,  < aytpi, 
around,  + Bearpov,  a place  for  seeing  shows, 
a theater:  see  amphi- and.  theater.]  1.  In  anc. 
Bom.  arch.,  an  edifice  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  gladiatorial  contests  and  the  combats  of  wild 
beasts.  Such  edifices  were  elliptical  in  fonn,  and  con- 
sisted of  a central  area  or  arena,  surrounded  by  a wall, 
from  which,  sloping  upward  and  outward,  were  rows  of 
seats  for  the  spectators.  The  earliest  amphitheaters  were 


Remains  of  Amphitheater  of  Nimes,  France. 


made  of  wood ; the  first  built  of  stone  date  from  the  time 
of  Augustus.  The  Colosseum  or  Flavian  amphitheater  at 
Rome  was  the  largest  of  all  the  ancient  amphitheaters, 
being  capable  of  containing  from  80,000  to  90,000  persons. 
Those  at  Nimes  and  Verona  are  among  the  best  examples 
remaining.  The  dimensions  of  the  latter  are  5052  by  403 
feet,  with  a height  of  100  feet. 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  amphitheater  in 
form,  as  an  oval  or  circular  building  with  seats 
rising  behind  and  above  each  other  around  a 
central  open  space  ; in  gardening,  an  arrange- 
ment of  shrubs  and  trees  rising  behind  each 
other  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheater ; inphys. 
geog.,  a large  semicircular  steep- walled  valley- 
head,  such  as  occurs  especially  in  formerly 
glaciated  mountains.  See  cirque,  corrieficwm. 

3.  The  uppermost  gallery  of  a modem  theater, 
amphitheatral  (am-fi-the'a-tral),  a.  [<  L.  am- 

phitheatralis,  < amphitheairum,  amphitheater: 
see  amphitheater.]  Same  as  amphitheatrical. 
amphitheatre,  n.  See  amphitheater. 
amphitheatric  (am//fi-the-at'rik),  a.  Same  as 
amphitheatrical. 

amphitheatrical  (am/,fi-the-at'ri-kal),  a.  [<  L. 
amphitheatricus,  < amphitheatrum : see  amphi- 
theater.] 1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
an  amphitheater. 

The  first  impression  on  seeing  the  . . . great  amphi- 
theatrical depressions  is,  that  they  have  been  hollowed 
out,  like  other  valleys,  by  the  action  of  water. 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  IT.  225. 

2.  Taking  place  or  exhibited  in  an  amphithe- 
ater: as,  amphitheatrical  contests. 


amphitheatrically 

amphitheatrically  (am"fi-the-at'ri-kal-i),  adv. 
In  an  amphitheatrical  manner  or  form, 
amphithect  (am'fi-thekt),  a.  [<  Gr.  ap<piO?]KTog, 
sharpened  on  both  sides,  two-edged,  < a/upi,  on 
both  sides,  + di/urog,  verbal  adj.  of  tir/yeiv, 
sharpen.]  In  morphol.,  having  the  fundamen- 
tal form  of  an  irregular  pyramid ; having  a fig- 
ure whose  base  is  a polygon  of  unequal  sides. 
Haeckel. 

Iu  the  highest  and  most  complicated  group,  the  Hete- 
rostaura,  the  basal  polygon  is  no  longer  regular  but  am- 
phithect. . . . Ctenophores  furnish  examples  of  eight- 
sided amphithect  pyramids.  Enaye.  Brit.,  XVI.  844. 

amphithere  (am'fi-ther),  n.  A fossil  animal  of 
the  genus  Amphitheriurn. 

Amphitheria  (am-fi-the'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  Amphitheriurn.']  A group  of  mammals,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Amphitheriurn. 
amphitheriid.  (am-fi-the'ri-id),  if . A fossil  ani- 
mal of  the  family  Amphitherii/lce. 
Amphitheriid*  (am"fi-the-ri' i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Amphitheriurn  + -idee.]  A family  of  fossil 
mammals,  containing  the  genus  Amphitheriurn, 
referred  by  Owen  to  the  Insecttvora. 
Amphitheriurn  (am-fi-the'ri-um),  n.  TOL. 

fT)pi  T^l  si.i  n xri  1 1 Ctr*  a,.  ’ 
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amphitropous  (am-fit'ro-pus),  a.  [<  NL.  am- 
phitropus,  < Gr.  a/xfii,  around,  + -rpoirog,  < r piiruv, 
turn.]  In  hot. 


Amphitropous  Seeds, 
i,  base  of  plantain-seed ; 2,  section  of 
same,  showing  a straight  embryo,  its  radi- 
cle next  the  micropyle  ; 3,  an  ovule  : a, 
hilum ; b,  micropyle. 


(a)  Having  the 
hilum  lateral  and 
intermediate  be- 
tween the  ehalaza 
and  micropyle ; 
half  - anatropous  ; 
heterotropous: 
applied  to  an 
ovule  or  seed.  (6) 
Having  the  embryo  curved  or  coiled,  as  in  all 
campylotropous  seeds:  so  used  by  Richard, 
amphitryon  (am-fit'ri-on),  n.  [<  F.  ampliitryon, 
a host,  entertainer,  in  ref.  to  Amphitryon  in 
Moliere’s  comedy  of  that  name,  who  gives  a 
great  dinner;  < L.  Amphitryon,  < Gr.  ’Ay<pi- 
rpvuv,  in  myth,  the  husband  of  Alemena  and 
foster-father  of  Hercules.]  1.  A host;  an  en- 
tertainer. 

My  noble  amphitryon  made  me  sit  down 

Lady  Herbert,  tr.  of  Hiibner's  Hound  the  World,  II.  521. 


amphoteric 

= It.  anfora , < L.  amphora : see  amphora.]  1. 
A two-handled  vessel : same  as  amphora,  1. 

This  is  an  amfer,  or  a vessel  that  sum  men  clepen  a tan- 
Ka™-  _ W yclif,  Zach.  v.  6(0x1.). 

2.  A liquid  measure : same  as  amphora,  2 


amphora 

[L.,  < Gr 


(am'fo-ra),  n .;  pi.  amphora;  (-re). 
aptjiopevg,  a short  form  of  earlier  a/x<pi- 


2.  [cap.] 

eeans. 


(De  Blainville),  < Gr.  ap.fi,  on  both  sides  (here  amDhitvDe  fam'fi  tlnl 
implying  doubt),  + dypiov,  a wild  beast,  < %,  Z^?  J,  Alii’ 

a wild  beast,  = E.  deer,  q.  v.]  A genus  of  small 
insectivorous  mammals  from  the  Lower  Oolite, 
with  polyprotodont  dentition,  but  of  uncertaia 

othtnli  ao  mi  . . _ 


[NL.]  In  zool.,  a genus  of  crusta- 

— .r — j \ rn  n-  [<  Gr.  ap<j>i,  in  both 

ways,  + rvnog,  impression,  type.]  A photo- 
graphic process,  described  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  by  which  were  produced  pictures  that 
were  simultaneously  positive  and  negative. 


nffinitioa  tv,  • , ' , , — were  simultaneously  positive 

amniues.  _ The  genus  is  known  only  by  several  man-  Airmhinma  rnTri  fi  vVrn s\  rVT 

diliular  ranu,  about  an  indh  long,  containing  16  teeth  rimpniuma  am  t-u  mi),  j [NL.,  a perver- 

Amphlthoe  (am-fitli'o-e),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  aptj>i,  on 
both  sides,  + doog  (fern.  hoy),  active,  quick,  < 

Osav,  run.]  A 


genus  of  amphi- 
podous  edrioph- 
thalmous  crus- 
taceans, of  the 
family  Corophi- 
idte.  The  body  is 
compressed  and 
curved,  and  is  com- 
posed of  15  distinct 
segments  or  so- 
mites, the  head, 
formed  of  7 anterior 
coalesced  segments, 
counting  as  one. 

There  are  7 free  tho- 
racic segments,  each  with  a pair  of  appendages,  6 abdomi- 
nal segments,  and  a small  telson.  The  appendages  of  the 
first  3 abdominal  segments  are  many-jointed  bristly  fila- 
ments, while  the  3 posterior  are  styliform  and  serve  as 

props  when  the  animal  leaps.  The  name  4 

written,  incorrectly,  Ampithoe  or  Amphitoe 
Amphipoda. 

amphithura  (am-fi-thu'ra),  n.  Same  as  amphi- 
thyra. 

amphithyra  (am-fith'i-rji),  n.  [ML.,  < LGr.  ay- 
(piOvya,  pi.,  dfMpidvpoVj  sing.,  neut.  of  Gr.  ay<f>l- 
6upog,  with  a door  on  both  sides,  in  LGr.  being 
on  both  sides  of  the  door,  < ay<f>l}  on  both  sides, 


+ Oupa.  = E.  door.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a veil  or 
curtain  within  the  iconostasis.  When  drawn  across 
it  closes  tile  opening  left  by  the  dwarf  folding  doors  of 
tlie  iconostasis,  and  entirely  hides  the  altar  and  tile  cele- 
brant  from  the  view  of  any  one  not  in  the  sanctuary.  Sev- 
eral times  during  the  service  the  curtain  is  drawn  back  to 
allow  the  priest  to  come  forward  and  read  certain  por- 
tions of  the  service  while  standing  in  front  of  the  folding 
doors.  As  the  iconostasis  was  for  many  centuries  much 
more  open  in  construction  than  at  present,  the  amphi- 
thyra  in  early  times  formed  almost  as  important  a part  of 
the  barrier  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  rest  of  the 

church  as  the  iconostasis  itself.  ^ ’ 

phidura.  See  iconostasis. 

amphitoky  (am-fil/o-ki),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^ay^roda, , 
< ayfa,  on  both  sides,  + -rdnog,  producing,  < 


uia;,  it,,  a perver- 

Sion  of  * amphipneuma,  < Gr.  apifl,  on  both  sides, 
+ irvevga,  breath.]  A genus  of  tailed  amphib- 
ians typical  of  the  family  A mph iumidee  ; the  ex- 
ternal gills  disappear  early  in  life,  but  a small 
opening  leads  to  the  persistent  gill-slits.  The 
legs  are  very  small.  The  genus  is  sometimes  placed 
m the  family  Cryptobranchiidce,  with  Menapoma.  The 
sole  species,  Amphiuma  means,  of  North  America,  some- 
times  atta-ns  a length  of  3 feet:  called  Congo  snake. 

amphiumid  (am-fi-u'mid),  n.  One  of  the  Am- 

phiumidee. 

Amphiumid*  (am-fi-u'mi-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  < 
Amphiuma  + -idai.]  A family  of  gradient  or 
tailed  Amphibia,  typified  by  the  genus  Amphi- 
uma, connecting  the  salamanders  with  the  cse- 
eilians.  They  have  no  eyelids ; teeth  on  the  outer  an- 
terior margin  of  the  palatines ; no  dentigerous  plates  on 
the  parasphenoid ; a sphenoid  bone;  consolidated  pre- 
maxillaries ; the  vestibular  wall  ossified  internally ; and 
amphiccelian  vertebrse.  It  contains  but  a single  genus 
and  species,  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  southern 

,,,,  . •*»  United  States. 

tile  name  is  sometimes  a / a - , ... 

Amphitoe.  See  cut  under  ■etmpilllircl  (am-fi-n  r;|),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  auO/,  on 
both  sides,  + ovpa,  tail.]  A genus  of  sand-stars, 
typical  of  the  family  Amphiuridee.  A.  squamata, 
also  named  Ophiocoma  neglecta,  is  a common 
British  species. 

amphiurid  (am-fi-u'rid),  n.  One  of  theAmphi- 

uridw. 

Amphiurid*  (am-fi-u'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Am- 


Amphora:. 

a,  Thasian  type;  b,  Cnidian  type;  c,  Rhodian  type;  d,  a Roman 
form. 

ipopsvc,  a jar  with  two  handles,  < ap<pl,  on  both 
sides,  -b  <j>opev;,  a bearer,  < ipepeiv,  bear,  carry 
(cf.  <p opebetv,  <j>opelv,  bear),  = E.  heart.  See  am- 
phor,  and  cf.  amhert.]  1.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a vessel,  usually  tall  and  slender, 
having  two  handles  or  ears,  a narrow  neck,  and 
generally  a sharp-pointed  base  for  insertion  into 
a stand  or  into  the  ground : usedfor  holding  wine, 
honey,  grain,  etc.  Amphora;  were  commonly 
made  of  liard-haked  clay,  unglazed ; but  Homer  mentions 
am ph or 8e  of  gold ; the  Egyptians  had  them  of  bronze ; and 
vessels  of  this  form  have  been  found  in  marble,  alabaster, 
glass,  and  silver.  The  stopper  of  a wine-filled  amphora  was 


os  Xiv 

A 7n ph  it  hoi. 

H'-XIV,  the  appendage  of  the  second- 
fourteenth  somite  ; r,  rostrum  ; t,  telson  ; 
os,  oostegite. 


phiura  + -ido3.~\  A family  of  sand-stars  with 
simple  arms.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Ophiuridea  and 
class  Stellerida,  and  contains,  besides  Ainphiura,  such  gen- 
era as  Ophiopholis,  Ophiactis,  and  Hemipholis. 

amphivorous  (am-fiv'o-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ay<pi,  on 
both  sides,  + L.  vorar'e,  devour.]  Eating  both 
animal  and  vegetable  food. 

Amphizoa  (am-fi-zo'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a/ttpi, 
on  both  sides,  + t)C>ov,  an  animal.]  A genus  of 
adephagous  Coleoptera,  or  beetles,  typical  of 
Erroneousiy  written  am-  the  family  Ampjlizoidce.  LeConte,  1853. 

amphizoid  (am'fi-zoid),  n.  One  of  the  Amplii- 
zoidee. 

Amphizoid*  (am-fi-zoi'de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Am- 


Decorated  Amphora  from  Ruvo,  Italy. 


covered  with  pitch  or  gypsum,  and  among  the  Romans 
the  title  of  the  wine  was  marked  on  the  outside,  the  date 
of  the  vintage  being  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  consuls 
then  in  office.  Amphorae  with  painted  decoration,  having 
lids,  and  provided  with  bases  enabling  them  to  stand  in- 
dependently, served  commonly  as  ornaments  among  the 
Greeks,  and  were  given  as  prizes  at  some  public  games, 
much  as  cups  are  now  given  as  prizes  in  racing  and  athletic 
sports.  The  Panathenaic  amplione  were  large  vases  of  this 
class,  bearing  designs  relating  to  the  worship  of  Athena, 
and,  filled  with  oil  from  the  sacred  olives,  were  given  at 
Athens  as  prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  Panathenaic  games. 

2.  A liquid  measure  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  Greek  amphora  was  probably  equal  to  241  liters,  and 
the  Roman  amphora  to  25J  liters  in  earlier  and  to  26  liters 
in  later  times. 

3.  In  hot.,  the  permanent  basal  portion  of  a 
pyxidium. — 4.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  zool:  (a)  A 
genus  of  Polygastrica.  Ehrenberg.  (6)  A genus 
of  coleopterous  Insects.  Wollaston.- 


, . . , — »- , ■ » qiui-u-aiimq, /)(.  linei.,  ^ Aim-  amnhora"  See  ~BoeehH Bacchic 

rucrein,  retteiv,  produce,  bring  forth.]  The  pro-  t ^ ^ famiiy  of  adephagous  Cofeop-  amphora!  (am'fo-ral),  a.  K L.  amphoralis  < 

duction  m parthenogenesis  of  both  male  and  ^era,ov  beetles,  of  aquatic  habits.  The  metaster-  amphora]  Of  riertainim?  to  or  resemblimr  an 
female  forms.  Sad.  Soc.  Lex.  nun i has  ayery  short  antecoxal  piece ; the  suture  is  indis-  3„“J  ’ P K t0’  or  resemblmg  an 

Arnnhitrif.e  Cam  ii  tri'tsl  „ rr  r H J.  tlnct’  antl  13  not  prolonged  beyond  the  coxie.  ampnora. 

that  leads  around  a place  or  block  of  buildings,  RBSfiTr,w,n"  am"" 
hence  a block  of  buildings,  a quarter  of  a town 
(<  ap(j)L,  around,  + od6g,  way),  + -apxyg,  ruler,  (. 
apxeiv,  rule.]  A ruler  over  a quarter  of  a town. 

N.  E.  D. 

Same  as  am- 


• ry  vj  uai.c  iicmiu  ui.  a s^a-uyiiipo,  a INe- 

reid  or  Oceanid,  who  was  tlie  wife  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  j < ay^i  (see  cimphi-)  + rpiry,  fem.  of 
Tpirog  ==  E.  third;  of  obscure  application.  Cf. 
Skt.  Trita , name  of  a Vedic  deity,  and  see  Tri- 
ton.'] 1.  A genus  of  marine  polyehsetous  tu- 


bieolous  worms,  of  the  family  Tercbellidw  and  . 

order  Cephalohranchia.  They  are  easily  recognized  hv  (am"^°3  e-nus),  a. 

their  golden-colored  sete,  di»3KKZS?  plngenous. 


7,  : 7;^ , j. ney  are  easily  recognized  ny 

uieir  golden-colored  seta),  disposed  in  the  form  of  a crown 
They  construct  and  carry  about  with  them  slight,  regu' 
lorly  conical  tubes  of  sand,  glued  together  by  mucus  ex 
uded  trorn  the  skin. 

2.  A genus  of  crustaceans.  De  Haan,  1835. 

amphitrocha  (am-fit' ro-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  amphitrochus,<  Gr.  ayipi,  on  both  sides,  + 
rpox<5g,  a wheel,  ring.]  Those  larv®  of  poly- 
chietous  annelids  which  have  both  dorsal  and 
ventral  rings  of  cilia. 

amphitropal  (am-iit'ro-pal),  a.  Same  as  am- 
phitropous. 


| Amphomoea  (am-fo-me'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
;.  hiipi,  on  both  sides,  + bjioiog,  old  Attic  dyoiog,  like, 
alike:  see  horneo-,  homcco-.]  A term  applied  by 
E.  R.  Lankester  to  the  chitons,  considered  as  a 
“separate  archaic  grade”  of  gastropodous  mol- 
lnsks,  and  as  such  distinguished  from  Cochlides, 
which  are  the  remaining  (unsymmetrical)  Gas- 
tropoda. 

amphort,  amphoret  (am'for,  -for),  n.  [<  ME 


• AU^AAVAAV  \ A.VA  *11 J , IV.  | \ 11  U/  I ~lV . J 

Resembling  the  sound  made  by  blowing  across 
the  mouth  of  a flask : applied  to  certain  sounds 
obtained  in  auscultation  and  percussion  of  the 
chest : as,  amphoric  respiration  j amphoric  reso- 
nance ; an  amphoric  voice,  whisper,  or  cough. 
All  the  sounds  called  amphoric  have  a more  or  less  musi- 
cal quality, .and  usually  indicate  a cavity  iilied  with  air. 

amphoricity  (am-fo-ris'i-ti),  n.  [<  amphoric  + 
-ity.]  The  quality' or  condition  of  being  am- 
— - — phone. 

A term  applied  by  amphorophony  (am-fo-rof ' o-ni),  n.  [<  L. 
ic  „„  „ amphora,  Gr.  aytbopvvg,  a jar,  + (poivy,  voice, 

sound.]  Amphoric  vocal  resonance ; an  abnor- 
mal sound  of  the  voice,  noticed  in  auscultation 
of  the  chest.,  marked  by  a musical  quality,  and 
found  in  connection  with  cavities  in  the  lungs 
*orwith  pneumothorax.  See  amphoric. 


omijuuici  yam  j-ur,  -ror;,  n.  lx  Mb.  +orwitn  pneumothorax.  See 
amphore,  amfore,  amfer  (also  as  L.  amphora),  < amphoteric  (am-fo-ter'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  auMrepog, 
OF.  amphore,  amfore,  amfoure  = Pg.  amphora  usually  iu  pi.,  aptyhrepoi,  both  of  two  (L.  uter- 


amphoteric 
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que),  a compar.  form  of  a/upu  = L.  ambo,  both : amplexifoliate  (am-plek-si-fo'li-at),  a.  [X  NL. 
see  ««-.]  Partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other;  amplexifoliatus,  < L.  amplexus,  embracing,  + 
neutral,  bmart  (1849) — Amphoteric  reaction,  in  folium,  leaf : see  amplex  and  foliate.!  In  hot 
effect^  f„Lls°usedPieaSI both  acid  and  aIkaIiue  in  its  having  leaves  which  clasp  the" stem.  If.  E.  I)’. 
amphotis  (am-fo'tis),  n. ; pi.  amphotides  (am-  amp"ftet  (am  ph-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ampUatus, 
fot'i-dez).  [<  Gr.  d^r/f  or  dudJrtc;,  < au2i,  on  pp’  ?f  ™nPhare’ enlarge,  < ampins,  ample:  see 
both  sides,  + olg  (cot-)  = E.  ea>-f]  1.  In  Gr.  an-  nmr‘tfi  l Tnmlt"™sb 
a covering  of  leather  or  woolen  stuff  worn 
over  the  ears  by  boxers.— 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In 
zool.,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 

Ampithoe  (am-pith'o-e),  n.  See  Amphithoe. 
ample  (am'pl),  a.  [<  late  ME.  ample , <F.  ample , 

< L.  amplus,  prob.  < am-  for  ambi-,  around  (see 

ambi-)}  + -plus  for  *-pulus , full,  = E.  full i;  cf.  K A , .. 

L.  plenus,  full,  and  see  full 1 and  plenty.']  1.  ampliation  (am-pli-a'shon). 


ample. 2 To  make  greater  or  more  ample ; en- 
large; extend. 

To  maintain  and  ampliate  the  external  possessions  of 
your  empire.  Udall,  Pref.  to  the  Kynges  Maiestee. 

ampliate  (am'pli-at),  a.  [<  L.  ampliatus , pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Enlarged;  dilated;  in  logic , 
enlarged  in  scope  by  a modifying  term.  See 
* ampliation , ampliative. 


Large  in  dimensions ; of  great  size,  extent,  ca- 
pacity, or  bulk ; wide ; spacious ; extended. 

All  the  people  in  that  ample  lious 
Did  to  that  image  bowe  their  humble  knee. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  49. 

Of  deeper  too  and  ampler  floods, 

Which,  as  in  mirrors,  shew’d  the  woods. 

Dryden,  To  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  1.  112. 

Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 

For  life  is  but  a span. 

0.  W.  Holmes , My  Aunt. 

2.  Large  in  kind  or  degree ; having  full  scope 
or  extent ; copious ; unrestricted ; unrestrained : 
as,  an  ample  narrative;  to  give  ample  praise, 
or  do  ample  justice. 

Were  I alone  to  pass  the  difficulties, 

And  had  as  ample  power  as  I have  will. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 

The  noble  and  rich  may  diffuse  their  ample  charities. 

Steele,  Guardian,  No.  174. 

To  him  we  grant  our  amplest  powers  to  sit 
Judge  of  all  present,  past,  and  future  wit. 

Pope , Dunciad,  ii.  375. 

3.  Fully  sufficient  for  any  purpose,  or  for  the 
purpose  specified;  abundant;  liberal;  plenti- 
ful : as,  ample  provision  for  the  table. 

An  ample  number  of  horses  had  been  purchased  in  Eng- 
land  with  the  public  money.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  xiv. 

Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  Hell  to  trace. 

Gray,  The  Bard,  ii.  1. 

=Syn.  Ample,  Copious , Plenteous,  spacious,  roomy,  ex- 

tensive,  extended,  wide,  capacious,  abundant,  sufficient,  Rinpillicatet  (am  pll-n-kat), 


full,  enough,  unrestricted,  plenary,  unstinted.  (See  lists 
under  abundant  and  large.)  Ample,  in  its  more  common 
uses,  has  reference  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  for 
every  need;  copious  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  the  unfail- 
ingness of  the  source ; while  plenteous  usually  indicates 
largeness  of  quantity  in  actual  possession:  as,  ample 
stores  or  resources ; a copious  supply  of  materials ; a plen- 
teous harvest. 

By  their  [the  philosophers’]  long  career  of  heroic  defeat, 
they  have  furnished  us  with  a concrete  demonstration, 
almost  superfluously  ample,  of  the  relativity  of  human 
knowledge.  J.  Fislce,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  26. 

It  [the  Union]  has  been  to  us  all  a copious  fountain  of 
national,  social,  and  personal  happiness.  D.  Webster. 

Like  over-ripen’d  corn, 

Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres’  plenteous  load. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 

amplecti  (am-plekt'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  amplecti,  em- 
brace, wind  around,  < am-  for  arnbi-,  around 
(see  ambi-),  + piectere,  weave,  plait,  fold,  akin 
to  plieare,  fold,  = Gr.  jr heneiv,  weave : see  plait 
and  ply.]  To  embrace ; clasp, 
amplectant  (am-plek'tant),  a.  [More  correctly 
*amp1ectent,  < L.  amplecien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  amplecti, 
embrace,  clasp,  wind  around : see  amplect.  The 
term,  -ant  instead  of  -ent  is  prob.  due  to  the  L. 
freq.  form  amplexari,  ppr.  amplexan(t-)s : see 
amplex.]  Embracing;  clasping;  specifically,  in 


. [<  L.  amplia- 
tion-), < ampliarc:  see  ampliate,  v.]  1.  En- 

largement; amplification.  [Rare.] 

Odious  matters  admit  not  of  an  ampliation,  but  ought  to 
be  restrained  and  interpreted  in  the  mildest  sense. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon,  p.  157. 

2.  In  Bom.  law,  a delaying  to  pass  sentence; 
a postponement  of  a decision  in  order  to  obtain 
further  evidence.— 3.  In  logic,  such  a modifica- 
tion of  the  verb  of  a proposition  as  makes  the 
subject  denote  objects  which  without  suehmodi- 
fication  it  would  not  denote,  especially  things 
existing  in  the  past  and  future.  Thus,  in  the  prop- 
osition, “Some  man  may  be  Antichrist,”  the  modal  auxil- 
iary may  enlarges  the  breadth  of  man,  and  makes  it  apply 
to  future  men  as  well  as  to  those  who  now  exist. 

ampliative  (am'pli-a-tiv),  a.  [<  ampliate  + 
-it)e.]  Enlarging;  increasing;  synthetic.  Ap- 
plied— (a)  In  logic,  to  a modal  expression  causing  an  am- 
pliation (see  ampliation,  3);  thus,  the  word  may  in  “Some 
man  maybe  Antichrist"  is  an  ampliative  term,  (b)  In  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  to  a judgment  whose  predicate  is  not 
contained  in  the  definition  of  the  subject : more  commonly 
termed by  Kant  ^synthetic  judgment.  [“Ampliative  judg- 
ment ” in  this  sense  is  Archbishop  Thomson's  translation  of 
Kant’s  word  Erweiterungsurthcil , translated  by  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  “expanding  judgment.”] 

No  subject,  perhaps,  in  modern  speculation  has  excited 
an  intenser  interest  or  more  vehement  controversy  than 
Kant’s  famous  distinction  of  analytic  and  synthetic  judg- 
ments, or,  as  I think  they  might  with  far  less  of  ambiguity 
be  denominated,  explicative  and  ampliative  judgments. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
v.  t.  [<  L.  ampli- 


pp.  of  amplificare,  amplify:  see  am- 
To  enlarge  or  extend;  amplify. 


ficatus, 

amplification  (auPpli-fi-ka'shon),):.  [< L .ampli- 
fication-), < amplificare,  pp.  "ampli ficatus,  am- 
plify: see  amplify .]  1.  The  act  of  amplifying 

or  enlarging  in  dimensions;  enlargement;  ex- 
tension. 

Amplification  of  the  visible  figure  of  a known  object. 

Reid,  Inq.  into  the  Human  Mind. 

Specifically — 2.  In  rhet. , expansion  for  rhetori- 
cal purposes  of  a narrative,  description,  argu- 
ment, or  other  discourse ; a discourse  or  passage 
so  expanded;  an  addition  made  in  expanding. 

The  first  expression  in  which  he  [Dante]  clothes  his 
thoughts  is  always  so  energetic  and  comprehensive  that 
amplification  would  only  injure  the  effect. 

Macaulay,  Dante. 

3.  In  logic,  an  increase  in  the  logical  depth 
(comprehension)  of  a term  without  any  corre- 
sponding decrease  of  breadth  (extension),  as 
the  expansion  of  “plane  triangle”  into  “plane 
triangle  having  the  sum  of  its  angles  equal  to 
two  right  angles,”  which  is  equivalent  to  it  with 
respect  to  extension. — 4.  In  micros.,  increase 
of  the  visual  area,  as  distinguished  from  magni- 
fication (which  see). 

stalks:  as,  amplectant  petioles  or  tendriL.  aiUplMcatiye  (am  pli-fi-ka-tiv),  a.  [ iamplifi - 
ampleness  (an?pl-nes)f».  The  state  or  quality  'S 

of  being  ample;  largeness;  sufficiency;  abun-  amplificator  (am'pli-fi-ka-tqr),  „.  [L.,  < am- 

plificare, pp.  amplificatus,  amplify:  see  am- 
plify.'] An  amplifier;  one  who  or  that  which 
enlarges  or  makes  more  ample. 


amplext  (am-pleks'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  amplexus,  pp. 

(or  amplexari,  freq.)  of  amplecti,  embrace  : see 
amplect.]  To  embrace;  clasp, 
amplexationt  (am-plek-sa'shon),  ».  [<  L.  as 
if  *amplexatio{n-),  < amplexari,  pp.  amplexatus : 
see  amplex.]  An  embrace. 

An  humble  amplexation  of  those  sacred  feet. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Resurrection. 

amplcxicaudate  (am-plek-si-ka'dat),  a.  [<  amniifieriam'oli-fi-f'r] 
Nh.amplexicaudatus,  < amplexus,  embracing,  ^ enlarges  P 1 " 

1 cauda,  tail : see  amplex  and  caudate.]  Having  ® 

i j • ° That  orent  rit.ii 


It  [the  microphone]  is  really  an  amplificator  of  mechani- 
cal vibrations  of  weak  intensity  which  it  changes  into  un- 
dulatory  currents.  Greer,  Diet,  of  Electricity,  p.  107. 

amplificatory  (am'pli-fik-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  ampli- 
ficate  + -ory.]  Serving  to  amplify  or  enlarge; 
amplificative. 

I.  One  who  amplifies 


the  tail  entirely  enveloped  in 
the  interf emoral  membrane : 
said  of  certain  bats, 
amplexicaul  (am-plek'si-k&l), 
a.  [<  NL.  amplexicaulis,  < L. 
amplexus,  embracing,  + caulis, 
a stem : see  amplex  and  caulis.] 
In  hot.,  nearly  surrounding  or 
embracing  the  stem,  as  the 
base  of  some  leaves. 


Amplexicaul  Leaves 
( Inula  Helenium). 


That  great  citie  Rome,  whereof  they  [Romulus  and  Re- 
mus] were  the  first  amplifiers. 

Bp.  Bale,  English  Votaries,  ii.  3. 

There  are  amplifiers  who  can  extend  half  a dozen  thin 
thoughts  over  a whole  folio. 

Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  p.  89. 
2.  A lens  placed  in  the  tube  of  a microscope 
between  the  object-glass  and  the  eyepiece. 
See  microscope. 

The  Amplifier  is  an  achromatic  concavo-convex  lens  of 
small  diameter.  W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 82. 


amplitude 

amplify  (am'pli-fi),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  amplified, 
ppr.  amplifying.  [<  ME.  amplifyen,  amplifien, 

< OP.  (and  F.)  amplifier  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  amplificar 
= It.  amplificare,  < L.  amplificare,  enlarge  (cf. 
amplificus,  splendid),  < amplus,  large,  + facere, 
make:  see  ample  and  -fy.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
make  large  or  larger  in  volume,  extent,  capa- 
city, amount,  importance,  etc. ; enlarge  or  make 
more  ample. 

All  concaves  ...  do  amplify  the  sound  at  the  coining 
out-  Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 140, 

“Troilus  and  Cressida”  was  written  by  a Lombard  au- 
thor, hut  much  amplified  by  our  English  translator. 

Dryden,  Prof,  to  Fables. 
2.  To  expand  in  stating  or  describing;  treat 
copiously,  so  as  to  present  in  every  point  of 
view  and  in  the  strongest  lights. 

I would  not  willingly  seem  to  flatter  the  present  [age] 
by  amplifying  the  diligence  and  true  judgment  of  those 
servitours  who  have  laboured  in  the  vineyard. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

= Syn.  To  expand,  develop,  extend,  dilate,  magnify. 

ii.  intrans . If.  To  grow  or  become  ample  or 
more  ample. 

Strait  was  the  way  at  first,  withouten  light, 

But  further  in  did  further  amplify. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  x.  186. 

2.  To  discourse  more  at  length ; speak  largely 
or  copiously ; be  diffuse  in  argument  or  descrip- 
tion ; expatiate ; dilate : commonly  with  on  or 
upon  before  an  object:  as,  to  amplify  on  the 
several  topics  of  discourse. 

You  will  find  him 

A sharp  and  subtle  knave ; give  him  hut  hints. 

And  he  will  amplify. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  2. 
When  you  affect  to  amplify  on  the  former  branches  of 
a discourse,  you  will  often  lay  a necessity  on  yourself  of 
contracting  the  latter.  Watts,  Logic. 

Ampligulares  (am'-'pli-gfi-la'rez),  n,  pi  [nl., 

< L.  amplus,  large,  + gala,  throat:  see  ample 
and  gula,  gular.]  In  Sundevall’s  classification 
of  birds,  a cohort  of  Anisodactyli,  of  an  order 
Volucres,  composed  of  the  families  Trogonidae  or 
trogons,  Caprimulgidce  or  goatsuckers,  and  Cyp- 
selidai'  or  swifts : synonymous  with  Mantes,  2. 

Amplipalates  (am'i'pli-pa-la'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< L.  amplus,  large,  + palatum,  palate : see  am- 
ple and  palate.]  In  Sundevall’s  classification 
of  birds,  a group  of  fringilline  oscine  Passcres, 

^consisting  of  the  grosbeaks  and  typical  finches, 
amplitude  (am'pli-tud),  n.  [<  1,.  amplitudo,  < 
amplus,  large:  see  ample  and  -tude.]  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  ample  in  size ; ex- 
tension in  space,  especially  breadth  or  width ; 
largeness ; extent. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  princes  and  estates  to  add  ampli- 
tude and  greatness  to  their  kingdoms. 

Bacon,  Essays,  xxxix. 
The  cathedral  of  Lincoln  ...  is  a magnificent  struc- 
ture, proportionable  to  the  amplitude  of  the  diocese. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Lincolnshire. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ample  in  amount;  breadth 
in  a figurative  sense;  fullness;  abundance; 
copiousness. 

It  is  in  those  things  . . . that  the  amplitude  of  the  Di- 
vine benignity  is  perceived. 

Paley,  Nat.  Theol.  (ed.  1879),  p.  412.  (A'.  E.  D.) 

3.  Largeness  of  mind;  extent  of  mental  ca- 
pacity or  of  intellectual  power;  breadth  of 
thought. 

If  our  times  are  sterile  in  genius,  we  must  cheer  us  with 
books  of  rich  aud  believing  men  who  had  atmosphere  and 
amplitude  about  them.  Emerson,  Books. 

4.  In  math. : (a)  In  algebra , a positive  real 
number  multiplied  by  a root  of  unity.  The 
positive  real  number  is  said  to  be  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  product.  (5)  In  elliptic  integrals , 
the  limit  of  integration  when  the  integral  is 
expressed  in  the  usual  trigonometric  form. — 5. 
In  astron .,  the  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted 
between  the  east  or  west  point  and  the  center 
of  the  sun  or  of  a star  at  its  rising  or  setting. 
At  the  rising  of  a star  its  amplitude  is  eastern  or  ortive ; 
at  the  setting  it  is  western,  occiduous  or  occasive.  It  is 
also  northern  or  southern  when  north  or  south  of  the 
equator.  The  amplitude  of  a fixed  star  remains  nearly 
the  same  all  the  year  round.  The  sun  at  the  solstices  is 
at  its  maximum  amplitude,  and  at  the  equinoxes  it  has 
no  amplitude.— Amplitude  compass,  an  azimuth  com- 
pass whose  zeros  of  graduation  are  at  the  east  and  west 
points,  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  amplitudes  of  ce- 
lestial bodies.— Amplitude  of  a simple  oscillation  or 
Vibration,  properly,  the  distance  from  the  middle  to 
the  extremity  of  an  oscillation ; but  the  term  is  usually 
applied  to  the  distance  from  one  extremity  of  the  swing 
to  the  other.— Amplitude  of  the  range  of  a projec- 
tile, the  horizontal  line  subtending  the  path  of  a body 
thrown,  or  the  line  which  measures  the  distance  it  has 
moved ; the  range.— Hyperbolic  or  Gudermannian 
amplitude  of  any  quantity  u,  the  angle  whose  tan- 
gent is  the  hyperbolic  sine  of  u.— Magnetical  ampli- 
tude, the  arc  of  the  horizon  between  the  sun  or  a star  at 
rising  or  setting  and  the  east  or  west  point  of  the  horizon, 


amplitude 

— * determined  by  the  compass.  The  difference  between 
this  and  the  true  amplitude  is  the  declination  of  the  com- 
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amuck 


au  ample  manner; 
sufficiently ; copi- 


pass. 

amply  (am'pli),  adv.  In 
largely;  liberally;  fully; 
ously  ; abundantly. 

The  details  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  Western  mon- 
acliism  have  been  amply  treated  by  many  historians,  and 
the  causes  of  its  success  are  sufficiently  manifest. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  194, 

ampollosity,  n.  See  ampullosity. 
ampongue  (am-pong'),  ».  [F.  spelling  of  na- 
tive name.]  A native  name  of  the  avahi  or 
woolly  lemur  of  Madagascar, 
ampulf  (am'pul),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  am- 
pulle, ampoule,  ampell,  ample,  < ME.  ampulle, 
ampoule,  ampolle,  ampole,  partly  < AS.  ampulla , 
ampolla,  ampella,  a bottle,  flask,  vial  (=  OHG. 
ampulla,  MHG.  ampulle,  ampel,  G.  ampel,  a lamp, 
= Icel.  ampli,  lwmpull,  a jug,  = Dan.  ampel,  a 
hanging  flower-pot),  and  partly  < OF.  ampole, 
ampoule,  F.  ampoule  = Sp.  ampolla,  a bottle, 
bubble,  blister,  = Pg.  ampulla,  ampulla,  am 


of  amputare,  cut  off  around,  lop  off,  esp.  plants,, 
prune,  < am-  for  ambi-,  around,  + putare,  lop, 
prune,  cleanse,  < putus,  pure,  clean,  akin  to 
purus,  pure : seepute  and  pure.']  If.  To  prune, 
as  branches  or  twigs  of  trees  or  vines. — 2.  To 
cut  off,  as  a limb  or  other  part  of  an  animal 
body;  cut  away  the  whole  or  a part  of  (more 
commonly  the  latter) : as,  to  amputate  the  leg 
.below  the  knee. 


on  each  side.  [Little  used  in  this  sense.]  (d) 

In  hydroid  polyps,  the  cavity  of  a vesicular 
marginal  body  connected  by  a canal  with  the 
gastrovascular  system,  (e)  In  echinoderms, 
one  of  the  diverticula  of  the  branched  ambula- 
cral  canals ; a sort  of  Polian  vesicle  of  the  am- 
bulacral  suckers — Ampulla  of  Vater,  in  anat.,  the 
sac-like  space  in  the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  into  which 
open  the  common  bile-duct  and  the  pancreatic  duct. 

ampullaceous  (am-pu-la'shius),  a.  [<L.  am-  * . _ ...  , . 

piiilaceus,  < ampulla : see  ampulla.]  Of,  per-  aJnJ?,a,w11  (am'Pu'ua  »•  [<  L.  ampu- 

taining  to,  or  like  au  ampulla;  bottle-shaped;  < amputare,  amputate:  see  amputate.] 

inflated — Ampullaceous  sac,  one  of  the  hollow  cili-  of  W+,WPa£ ^ ^ e8Peela] ^ the,  °P«a- 

ated  or  monad-lined  chambers  of  many  sponges.  See  cuts  ^ cutting  oil  a limb  or  other  part  of  the 

under  dilate  and  Porifera.  body,  or  a portion  of  it. 

Thus  is  formed  one  of  the  characteristic  ampullaceous  S-lUputcltioilcll  (am-pu-ta'shoil-al),  Ct.  Pertain- 
*ac8‘  W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 509.  ing  to  or  caused  by  amputation. 

Ampullacera  (am-pu-las'e-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  amputator  (am'pu-ta-tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *am- 
ampulla  (see ampulla)  + Gr.  nipag, horn.]  Same  putator,  < amputare:  see  amputate.']  One  who 
as  Amphibola.  Quoy  and  Gaimard , 1832.  ^.amputates. 

Ampullaceridse  (am-pul-a-ser'i-de),  n.  pi.  ampyx  (am'piks),  n. ; pi.  ampyxes,  ampyces  (-ez, 
•»™77„„„„„  j.  --7~  i game  ag  Amphl-  -p.i-sez).,  [<  Gr.  qinrof  (apnvK-),  prob.  connected 


[NL.,  < Ampullacera  + -idee"] 
bolidw.  Troscliel,  1845. 


7 Ullll  lAiJLCPj  ioi/P-  171/HUU/.  JL/V 

polla,  *ampolha,&  bubble,  blister,  = It.  ampolla,  ampulla,  n.  Plural  of  ampulla. 

<.  L.  atnpulla,  a bottle,  flask  etc. : see  ampulla,  ampullar  (am-pul'ar),  a.  Same  as  ampullary. 
which  has  superseded  the  older  form.]  Same  Ampullaria  (am-pu-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < am- 
_as  ampulla,  2 ( b ).  pullarius,  fern,  of  L.  adj. : ’’see  ampullary.]  A 


Ampulex  (am'pu-leks),  n. 
ambi-  (?)  + pulex,  a flea.] 


[NL.,  < L.  am-  for 
A genus  of  digger- 


genus  of  shell-bearing  gastropods,  typical  of 
the  family.  Ampullariidce.  Lamarck,  1801. 


c In  T uiggci-  me  lamny  junpuitaniaw.  Lamarck,  18U1. 
wasps,  of  the  family  Sphegidw,  giving  name  to  Ampullariacea  (am-pu-la-ri-a'se-a),  n.  pi, 

the  AmnullCldai.  A sihirim  is;  tin  nv‘i  TYtr.1/.  rv  I / .i j / ■ ..  I -1  A • -V  1 -1 


the  Anipulicidw.  A.  sibirica  is  an  example. 

Ampulicidse  (am-pu-lia'i-de),  n pi  [NL.,  < „.  VVIUJ.  „ml, 

Ampulex  (- ic -)  + -idw.]  A family  of  fossorial  ampullariid  (am-pu-lar'i-id),  «. 
hymenopterous  insects,  named  from  the  genus  of  the  family  Ampullariidw. 

* Ampulex . * ” - 

ampulla  (am-pul'a),  n. ; pi.  ampulla}  (-e).  [L., 
a swelling  vessel  with  two  handles,  prob.  an 
accom.  form  of  * ampholla,  dim.  of  amphora : see 
amphora.]  1.  In  Mom.  antiq.,  a bottle  with  a 
narrow  neck  and  a body  more  or  less  nearly 
globular  in  shape,  usually  made  of  glass  or 
earthenware,  rarely  of  more  valuable  mate- 
rials, and  used,  like  the  Greek  aryballos,  bom- 
bylios,  etc.,  for  carrying  oil  for  anointing  the 
body  and  for  many  other  purposes. — 2.  Iiccles. : 

(a)  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a cruet,  regularly 
made  of  transparent  glass,  for  holding  the  wine 
and  water  used  at  the  altar.  See  avia.  Also 
written  amula.  (b)  A vessel  for  holding  the 
consecrated  oil  or  chrism  used  in  various  church 
rites  and  at  the  coronation  of  kings.  The  ampulla 
used  at  coronations  in  England  is  in  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
of  pure  gold,  richly  chased.  The  famous  ampulla  for- 
merly used  in  France,  kept  at  Rlicirns,  and  reputed  to  have 

hppn  l irnnirVit  IVnm  } , 1 , .1 ......  r — . i i • i> 


[NL.,  < Ampullaria  + -acea.]  A family  of  gas- 
tropods : synonymous  with  Ampullariidce. 
immillnruH  ( tun  _vm _1  o ^ i /l \ <w  ^ gastropod 

Ampullariidse  (am-pul-a-ri'i-de),  n.  pi,  [NL., 
(.  Ampullaria  + -idw.]  A family  of  ttenioglos- 

, sate  gastropods 
having  a lung- 
like sac  in  addi- 
tion to  the  gills, 
the  muzzle  pro- 
duced into  two 
long  attenuate 
or  tentacle-like 
processes,  the 
true  tentacles 
elongated,  and 


with  ava7TTvKTog,  avduTvxog,  that  may  be  open- 
ed (folded  back),  < avanrvooeiv,  fold  back,  un- 
fold, open,  < ava,  up,  back,  + nTvaanv  (-y/  *ttvic 
or  *tttvx,  found  in  irvK&friv,  wrap  up,  cover, 
•KTvxii,  a fold),  fold,  wrap;  the  same  element 
occurs  in  diptych  ana  policy^.  ] 1 . In  Gr.  antiq. : 
(a)  A general  term  for  .a  band  or  fillet  or  other 
female  head-dress  worn  encircling  the  head, 
particularly  when  made  of  metal,  or  bearing  in 


Apple-  or  Idol-shell  ( Ampullaria  cana- 
lieu  lata),  South  America. 
o,  operculum;  s,  siphon. 


culated.  The  shells  are  siibglobular,  conic,  or  discoidal 
in  form,  and  have  entire  apertures  which  are  closed  by  con- 
centric opercula.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  tropical  and  subtropical  coun- 
tries, many  of  them  being  known  as  apple-shells  and  idol- 

! „,  „„  „UImve  fhe?>s-  Also  Ampullariadce,  Ampullariacea,  m&Ampul- 

been  brought  from  heaven  by  a dove  for  the  baptism  of  , * ..  , , 

povis  I.,  was  broken  at  the  Revolution;  but  a portion  of  Ampuilarunse  (am-pu-la-ri-i'ne),  n, pi.  [NL.,  amrvt  v 
its  oil  IS  said  to  have  been  nreserveH  in  < Ampullaria  + The  AmpullarUdoe rated  amsel’  n. 


Examples  of  Greek  Head-dresses  (Ampyxes). 

front  an  ornament  of  metal.  (6)  A head-band 
for  horses ; also,  an  ornamental  plate  of  metal 
covering  the  front  of  a horse’s  head.— 2.  [NL.] 
A species  of  trilobite  or  fossil  crustacean,  found 

„ , chiefly  in  Lower  Silurian  strata. 

the  eyes  pedun-  amrita  (am-rit'a),  n.  [Also  Anglicized  am- 

reeta;  Skt.  amrita  (vowel  ri)  (=  Gr.  a/t/Jporop 

= L.  immort-alis : see  ambrosia  and  immortal ), 
< a-  priv.  + mrita,  dead,  < y/  mar,  die.]  In 


. ^ ‘ vviui/ioii  j out  a JJL/I  L1U11  U1 

its  oil  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  and  to  have  been 
used  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  Formerly  ampul. 

3.  In  the  middle  ages,  a small  bottle-shaped 


Hindu  myth.,  -the  ambrosia  of  the  gods ; the 
beverage  of  immortality,  that  resulted  from  the 
churning  of  the  ocean  by  the  gods  and  demons. 

. ..  varjaily  0f  ampry_ 

, See  amzel. 

amshaspand  (am-shas'pand),  n.  [Pers.,  im- 
mortal holy  one.]  In  Zoroastrianism,  one  of 
six  exalted  angelic  beings  forming  the  train 
of  Ahura-mazda,  or  Ormuzd,  the  good  divinity 
of  the  Persians.  Against  them  stand  arrayed 
in  deadly  strife  six  devs  or  malignant  spirits, 
followers  of  Ahriman,  the  spirit  of  evil. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  amshaspands  of  the 
Persian  system  would  be  quoted  as  the  nearest  parallel  to 
the  archangels  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Hardwick,  Christ  and  Other  Masters,  p.  662. 


-Atrt  «•  semicircular 
canal. 


Leaden  Ampulla  in  the  Museum  at  York,  England. 

(From  the  “Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association.") 

flask,  often  of  glass,  sometimes  of  lead,  used  by 
travelers,  and  especially  by  pilgrims.  Some- 
times these  were  used  as  pilgrims’  signs  (which 
see,  under  pilgrim).— 4.  In  anat. : (a)  The  di- 
lated part  of  the  mem- 
branous semicircular 
canals  in  the  ear.  (6) 

The  enlargement  of  a 
galactophorous  duct 
beneath  the  areola  in 
the  human  mammary 
gland.  Also  called 
sinus. — 5.  In  bot.,  a 
small  bladder  or  flask- 
shaped organ  at- 
tached to  the  roots 
or  immersed  leaves 
of  some  aquatic  plants,  as  in  Utricularia  (which 
see). — 6.  In  zobl. : (a)  In  Vermes,  a terminal 
dilatation  of  the  efferent  seminal  ducts.  ( b ) 
In  Brachiopoda,  one  of  the  contractile  mam- 
millary processes  of  the  sinuses  of  the  pallial 
lobes,  as  in  Lingula,  (c)  In  certain  ducks,  one 
of  the  chambers  or  dilatations  of  the  tracheal 


as  a subfamily.  Also  written  Ampullarinw. 

Swainson,  1840. 

ampullary  (am'pul-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  ampullarius, 
n.,  a flask-maker,  prop,  adj.,  < ampulla,  a flask: 
see  ampulla.]  Resembling  an  ampulla;  globu- 
lar. Also  ampullar. 

ampullate  (am-pnl'at),  a.  [<  ML.  ampullatus, 

<L.  ampulla:  see  ampulla.]  1.  Having  the 
character  of  an  ampulla;  ampullary. — 2.  Fur- 
nished with  an  ampulla. 

ampulliform  (am-pul'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  ampulla 

+ -i-form.]  Shaped  like  an  ampulla;  flask-  Amstel  porcelain,  pottery.  See  porcelain, 
shaped;  bulging;  dilated.  pottery. 

ampulling-cloth  (am-pul'ing-kloth),  n.  [So  amt  (amt),  n,  [Dan.  Norw.  amt,  an  administra- 
ealled  because  in  England  the  oil  was  anciently  tive  district,  < G.  amt,  a district,  county,  juris- 
diction, special  senses  derived  from  the  orig. 
one  of  ‘ service,  office,’  = Dan.  enibede,  Sw.  embete 
= Norw.  dial,  embwtte  = Icel.  embwtti,  service, 
office,  = Goth,  andbahti  = AS.  ambiht,  ambeht, 
service : see  ambassade,  etc.,  and  embassy.]  The 
largest  territorial  administrative  division  of 
Denmark  and  Norway : as,  the  amt  of  Akershns. 
Each  of  these  two  countries  is  divided  into  18 
amts. 


kept  in  an  ampulla ; < ampul  + -ing1  + cloth.] 
In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a cloth  with  which  to 
wipe  away  the  oil  used  in  administering  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction, 
ampullinula  (am-pu-lin'u-la),  ».;  pi.  ampullin- 
ulce  (-le).  [NL.,  < L.  ampulla  + -in-a  + dim. 

-ula.]  A stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  Carneo- 
spongiw  when  the  lateral  ampullte  are  first 
formed. 


This  stage  . . . we  propose  to  call  the  Ampullinula,  be-  amt.  A contraction  of  amount. 

'flUSP  t.hfi  UflUIP  rtmfrterinnrri-n  oo  dofinnd  TI,. , A. / x/  . i 


JLiripulla 


Ends  of  two  semicircular  Canals, 
with  their  respective  Ampullae. 


cause  the  name  protospongiae,  as  defined  by  Haeckel,  . . . 
is  not  applicable  to  such  an  advanced  form  as  this. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIII.  88. 

ampullosity  (am-pu-los'i-ti),  n.  [<  It.  ampol- 
lositd,  < ML.  *ampullosita{t-)s , turgidity,  bom- 
bast, < ampullosus : see  ampullous.]  Inflated 
language ; bombast ; turgidity.  Sometimes 
written  ampollosity. 

Didst  ever  touch  such  ampollosity 
As  the  man’s  own  bubble  [his  speech],  let  alone  its  spite? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  326. 

ampulloust  (am-puTus),  a.  [=  It.  ampolloso, 
< ML.  ampullosus,  turgid,  inflated,  < L.  am- 
pulla, a flask,  fig.  swelling  words,  bombast.] 
Boastful ; vainglorious ; inflated  or  turgid  in 

- — — . J I-  — .....  .. language.  A.  E.  D. 

tympanum  or  labyrinth.  See  tympanum.  There  amputate  (am'pu-tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  am- 
may  be  but  one  ampulla,  or  there  may  be  one  putated,  ppr.  amputating.  [<  L.  amputatus,  pp 


amtman  (amt'man),  n, ; pi.  amtmen  (-men). 
[<  Dan.  Norw.  amtmand,  < amt  (see  above)  + 
mand  = Sw.  man  = E.  man.]  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  an  amt. 

amuck  (a-muk'),  a,  or  adv.  [First  used  in  Pg. 
form,  amouco,  amuco,  as  a noun,  a frenzied  Ma- 
lay; afterward  amuck,  amock,  amok,  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  phrase  run  amuck  ; < Malay  amoq, 
adj.,  “engaging  furiously  in  battle,  attacking 
with  desperate  resolution,  rushing  in  a state  of 
frenzy  to  the  commission  of  indiscriminate 
murder:  applied  to  any  animal  in  a state  of 
vicious  rage”  (Marsden,  Malay  Diet.).]  Liter- 
ally, in  a state  of  murderous  frenzy;  indiscrim- 
inately slaughtering  or  killing:  a term  used  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Ill  English  formerly  as  a 
noun,  but  now  only  as  an  adjective  or  quasi-adverb  in  the 
phrase  to  run  amuck.  Also  written  amock , amok. — To  run 


Amulets : i,  from 
the  Vatican ; 2, 
from  a private  col- 
lection. 


amuck 

amuck,  (a)  To  rush  about  frantically,  attacking  all  who 
come  in  the  way.  See  extract. 

In  Malabar  the  persons  of  Rajas  were  sacred.  . . . To 
shed  the  blood  of  a Raja  was  regarded  as  a heinous  sin, 
and  would  be  followed  by  a terrible  revenge.  ...  If  the 
Zamorin  [emperor  of  Calicut]  was  killed,  his  subjects 
devoted  three  days  to  revenge  ; they  ran  amok , as  it  was 
called,  killing  all  they  met  until  they  were  killed  them- 
selves. If  the  Raja  of  Cochin  were  killed,  his  subjects  ran 
amok  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

J.  T.  Wheeler , Short  Hist.  India,  p.  120. 
Hence  — (6)  To  proceed  in  a blind,  headstrong  manner, 
careless  of  consequences,  which  are  most  likely  to  be  dis- 
astrous. 

Satire’s  my  weapon,  but  I’m  too  discreet 

To  run  a-muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I meet. 

Pope , Im.  of  Horace,  Sat.  i.  69. 
[Sometimes  written  in  two  words,  and  treated  as  a noun 
with  the  indefinite  article. 

And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1188.] 
amula  (am'u-la),  n. ; pi.  amulets , amides  (-laz, 
-le).  [ML.,  dim.  of  L.  ama:  see  ajm.]  Same 
as  ampulla , 2 (a). 

The  archdeacon  who  follows  taking  their  amulas  of 
wine  and  pouring  them  into  a larger  vessel. 

Encyc.  Brit.y  XVI.  509. 
amule  (am'u.1),  n.  Same  as  amyl2. 
amulet  (am'u-let),  n.  [Formerly  also  amulette, 
late  ME.  amalette , amlette,  < F.  amulette  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  amuleto  — D.  G-.  Dan.  Sw. 

= Russ.  amuletUj  etc.,<L. 
amuletum  (in  Pliny),  a word  of  un- 
known origin.]  Some  object  su- 
perstitiously  worn  as  a remedy 
for  or  preservative  against  dis- 
ease, bad  luck,  accidents,  witch- 
craft, etc.  Amulets  have  been  used 
from  ancient  times,  and  are  still  worn 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They  con- 
sist of  certain  stones,  or  plants,  or  of 
bits  of  metal,  parchment,  or  paper,  with 
or  without  mystic  characters  or  words. 

The  gospels  and  saints’  relics  have  been 
used  in  this  way.  The  Mohammedans 
use  diminutive  copies  of  the  Koran  hung 
around  the  neck.  From  the  heathen 
and  the  Jews  the  custom  passed  into 
the  primitive  Christian  church,  where  it 
was  long  maintained  in  spite  of  the  de- 
crees of  ecclesiastical  councils  and  the 
protests  of  the  more  intelligent  clergy.  The  medals  or  slabs 
found  in  the  catacombs,  many  of  them  inscribed  with  the 
word  ichthys , fish,  because  this  represented  the  initials  of 
the  Greek  words  for  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour, 
are  in  the  Catholic  view  not  amulets.  They  were  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  or  affixed  to  some  part  of  the  body. 
See  phylactery,  3.  = Syn.  Amulet,  Talisman.  An  amulet 
is  supposed  to  exert  a constant  protecting  power,  ward- 
ing off  evil ; a talisman,  to  produce  under  special  condi- 
tions desired  results  for  the  owner. 

amuletict  (am-u-let'ik),  a,  [<  amulet  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  possessing  the  virtues  of  an 
amulet:  as,  amuletic  medicines, 
arnun  (am'un),  n.  [Hind,  and  Beng.  dman, 
amun,  winter  rice,  sown  in  July  and  August, 
and  reaped  in  December.]  Same  as  aghancc. 
amurcosityt  (am-er-kos'i-ti),  n.  [<  amurcous : 
see-osity.]  The  quality  of  being  amurcous.  Ash. 
amurcoust  (a-mer'kus),a.  [<  L.  amurca , another 
form  of  amurga,  ( Gr.  a/idpjy,  usually  aiidpyrjr, 
the  watery  part  that  runs  out  when  olives  are 
pressed,  < aylpystv,  press,  squeeze,  prob.  akin  to 
apklyuv,  milk,  = E.  milk,  q.  v.]  Pull  of  dregs 
or  lees;  foul.  Ash. 

artmsable  (a-mu'za-bl),  a.  [<  P.  cmmsaUe : Bee 
amuse  and  -able.]  Capable  of  being  amused. 

Trying  to  amuse  a man  who  was  not  amusable. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  v. 

He  was  otherwise  not  a very  amusable  person,  and  off 
his  own  ground  he  wa3  not  conversable. 

Hoicells,  A Modern  Instance,  xxii. 
amuse  (a-muz'),  V. ; pret.  andpp.  amused,  ppr. 
amusing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  amuze,  ammuse, 
ammuze;  < P.  amuser,  < a-  (L.  ad,  to)  + OF. 
muser,  stare,  gaze  fixedly,  > E.  muse2,  q.  v.] 

1.  trans.  It.  To  cause  to  muse;  absorb  or  en- 
gage in  meditation ; occupy  or  engage  wholly ; 
bewilder;  puzzle. 

People  stood  amused  between  these  two  forms  of  ser- 
vice-  Fuller. 

Amuse  not  thyself  about  the  riddles  of  future  things. 

Sir  T.  liroume,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  13. 

2.  To  keep  in  expectation,  as  by  flattery,  plau- 
sible pretenses,  and  the  like ; delude ; keep  in 
play. 

He  amused  his  followers  with  idle  promises.  Johnson. 

Bishop  Henry  . . . amused  her  with  dubious  answers, 
and  kept  her  in  suspense  for  some  days. 

Swift,  King  Stephen. 

3.  To  fix  the  attention  of  agreeably  • engage 
the  fancy  of cause  to  feel  cheerful  or  merry ; 
entertain;  divert:  as,  to  amuse  an  audience 
with  anecdotes  or  tricks,  or  children  with  toys. 

A group  of  mountaineer  children  amusing  themselves 
with  pushing  stones  from  the  top. 

W,  Gilpin,  Tour  of  the  Lakes. 
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It  would  be  amusing  to  make  a digest  of  the  irrational 
laws  which  bad  critics  have  framed  for  the  government 
of  poets.  Macaulay,  Moore’s  Byron. 

While  the  nation  groaned  under  oppression  . . . [Tem- 
ple] amused  himself  by  writing  memoirs  and  tying  up 
apricots.  Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

= Syn.  3.  A muse.  Divert,  Entertain,  Beguile,  occupy, 
please,  enliven.  Amuse  may  imply  merely  the  prevention 
of  the  tedium  of  idleness  or  emptiness  of  mind : as,  I can 
amuse  myself  by  looking  out  at  the  window ; or  it  may 
suggest  a stronger  interest : as,  I was  greatly  amused  by 
their  tricks.  Divert  is  to  turn  the  attention  aside,  and  (in 
the  use  considered  here)  to  something  light  or  mirthful. 
Entertain  is  to  engage  and  sustain  the  attention  by  some- 
thing of  a pleasing  and  perhaps  instructive  character,  as 
conversation  ; hence  the  general  name  entertainment  for 
lectures,  exhibitions,  etc.,  designed  to  interest  in  this  way. 
“ Whatever  amuses  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the  faculties 
and  banish  reflection ; it  may  be  solitary,  sedentary,  and 
lifeless:  whatever  diverts  causes  mirth  and  provokes 
laughter;  it  will  be  active,  lively,  and  tumultuous:  what- 
ever entertains  acts  on  the  senses  and  awakens  the  under- 
standing ; it  must  be  rational  and  is  mostly  social.  ” Crabb. 
Beguile  is,  figuratively,  to  cheat  one  out  of  weariness,  of 
dull  time,  etc.  The  word  is  as  often  thus  applied  to  the 
thing  as  to  the  person : as,  to  beguile  a weary  hour ; to  be- 
guile one  of  his  cares. 

I am  careful  ...  to  amuse  you  by  the  account  of  all  I 
see.  Lady  Montagu,  Letters,  I.  110.  (N.  E.  D.) 

The  stage  its  ancient  fury  thus  let  fall, 

And  comedy  diverted  without  gall. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  iii.  777. 

There  is  so  much  virtue  in  eight  volumes  of  Spectators 
. . . that  they  are  not  improper  to  lie  in  parlours  or  sum- 
mer-houses, to  entertain  our  thoughts  in  any  moments  of 
leisure.  t Watts. 

The  reason  of  idleness  and  of  crime  is  the  deferring  of 
our  hopes.  Whilst  we  are  waiting,  we  beguile  the  time 
with  jokes,  with  sleep,  with  eating,  and  with  crimes. 

Emerson,  Nominalist  and  Realist. 

H.t  intrans.  To  muse ; meditate. 

Or  in  some  pathless  wilderness  amusing , 

Plucking  the  mossy  bark  of  some  old  tree. 

Lee,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus. 

amusee  (a-mu-ze'),  n.  [<  amuse  + -eel.]  The 
^person  amused.  Carlyle.  [Rare.] 
amusement  (a-muz'ment),  n.  [<  P.  amusement: 
see  amuse  and  -ment.] " If.  Absorbing  thought; 
meditation;  musing;  reverie. 

Here  I . . . fell  into  a strong  and  deep  amusement , re- 
volving in  my  mind,  with  great  perplexity,  the  amazing 
change  of  our  affairs.  Bp.  Fleetwood,  Pref.  to  Lay  Baptism. 

2.  The  state  of  being  amused;  mental  enjoy- 
ment or  diversion;  moderate  mirth  or  merri- 
ment due  to  an  external  cause. 

Among  the  means  towards  a higher  civilization,  I un- 
hesitatingly assert  that  the  deliberate  cultivation  of  pub- 
lic ammement  is  a principal  one. 

Jevbns,  Social  Reform,  p.  7. 

3.  That  which  amuses,  detains,  or  engages  the 
mind;  pastime;  entertainment:  as,  to  provide 
children  with  amusements. 

During  his  confinement,  his  amusement  was  to  give  poi- 
son to  cats  and  dogs,  and  see  them  expire  by  slower  or 
quicker  torments.  Pope. 

= Syn.  3.  Entertainment , Diversion,  etc.  (see  -pastime ). 
sport. 

amuser  (a-mu'zer),  n.  One  who  amuses;  one 
who  provides  diversion. 

amusette  (am-u-zet'),  n.  [P.  (dim.  of  * amuse),  a 
light  gun,  a toy,  amusement,  < amuser,  amuse.] 
A light  field-cannon,  invented  by  Marshal  Saxe, 
designed  for  outpost  service.  Larousse. 
amusingly  (a-mu'zing-li),  adv.  In  an  amusing 
manner. 

amusive  (a-mu'ziv),  a.  [<  amuse  + -ive.]  Hav- 
ing power  to  amuse  or  entertain  the  mind ; af- 
fording amusement  or  entertainment.  [Bare.] 
A grave  proficient  in  amusive  feats 
Of  puppetry.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  v. 

amusively  (a-mu'ziv-li),  adv.  In  an  amusive 
manner. 

amusiveness  (a-mu'ziv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  amusive,  or  of  being  fitted  to  afford 
amusement. 

amyt,  n.  [<  ME.  amy,  ami,  < OP.  (and  mod.  F.) 
ami,  m.,  amie,  f.,  < L.  amicus,  m.,  arnica,  f.,  a 
friend:  see  amiable,  amor.  So  the  fern,  per- 
sonal name  Amy,  which  is,  however,  partly 
< P.  Aimee,  < L.  amata,  fern,  of  amatus,  beloved, 
pp.  of  amare,  love.]  A friend. 

“ Thou  bel  amy,  thou  pardoner,”  he  seyde. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  32. 

Amyclsean  (am-i-kle'an),  a.  l<.h.Amyclceus,  Gr. 
’AfivK?utioc,  < L.  Amyclce,  Gr.  ’AyvnAai.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Amyclse,  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia, 
Greece,  or  to  a town  of  the  same  name  in  La- 
tium,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  either.  According 
to  one  tradition  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  city,  or  ac- 
cording to  another  those  of  the  latter,  were  so  frequently 
alarmed  by  false  rumors  of  invasion  that  a law  was  made 
prohibiting  all  mention  of  the  subject.  The  result  was 
that  when  the  invasion  came  no  alarm  was  given,  and  the 
city  was  taken;  hence  the  phrase  Ainyclcean  silence.— 
Amyclsean  brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux,  twin  sons  of 
Zeus  and  Leda,  born,  according  to  one  form  of  the  legend, 
at  Amyclae  in  Laconia. 
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amyctic  (a-mik'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ayvnriKdc,  lacer- 
ating, < a yvaaew,  lacerate,  scratch,  tear.]  Ex- 
coriating; irritating.  jV.  E.  I). 
amyelencephalic  (a-mPe-len-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'- 
a-lik),  a.  Same  as  amyelencephalous. 
amyelencephalous  (a-mi"e-le.n-sef'a-lus),  a. 
[<  NL.  amyelencejfthalus,  without  spinal  cord 
and  brain,  < Gr.  a uve /.or,  without  marrow,  + 
i-ynetjiaAoc,  brain : see  a-18  and  myelcncephalon.] 
In  teratol.,  having  neither  brain  nor  spinal  cord; 
wanting  the  myeleneephalon. 
amyeli,  n.  Plural  of  amyelus. 
amyelia  (am-i-el'ia),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayvelor: 
see  amyelous .]  Congenital  absence  of  the  spi- 
nal cord. 

amyelotrophy  (a-mi-e-lot'ro-fi),  n.  [<  Gr. 

ayve'kor,  marrowless  (see  amyelous),  + -rpotfla, 
< rptyeiv,  nourish.]  Atrophy  of  the  spinal  cord, 
amyelous  (a-ml'e-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  amyelus,  < 
Gr.  apveAor,  marrowless,  < a-  priv.  + ’ /iveUg, 
marrow:  see  myelon .]  Without  spinal  mar- 
row : in  teratol.,  applied  to  a fetus  which  lacks 
the  spinal  cord. 

amyelus  (a-mi'e-lus),  re. ; pi.  amyeli (-11).  [NL.: 
see  amyelous.']  In  teratol.,  a monster  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  the  spinal  cord, 
amyencephalous  (a-mi-en-sef 'a-lus),  a.  A con- 
traction of  amyelencephalous. 
amygdalt  (a-mig'dal),  n.  [<  ME.  amygdel,  AS. 
amygdal,  an  almond,  < L.  amygdala  : see  amyg- 
dala.]  1.  An  almond. — 2.  A tonsil, 

amygdala  (a-mig'da-la),  n. ; pi.  amygdala i (-le). 
[L.,  an  almond;  ML.  and  NL.,  a tonsil:  see  al- 
mond.] 1.  An  almond. — 2.  A tonsil. — 3.  A 
small  rounded  lobule  of  the  cerebellum  on  its 
under  side. — 4.  A small  mass  of  gray  matter  in 
front  of  the  end  of  the  descending  cornu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.  Also  called  the 
amygdaloid  nucleus. — 5.  leap.]  In  zodl. : (a) 
A genus  of  echinoderms.  (b)  A genus  of  mol- 
lusks. 

amygdalaceous  (a-mig-da-la'shius),  a.  [<  L. 
amygdalaceus,  similar  to'  the  almond-tree,  < 
amygdala,  almond : see  almond.]  Akin  to  the 
almond : as,  amygdalaceous  plants, 
amygdal*,  n.  Plural  of  amygdala. 
amygdalate  (a-mig'da-lat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
amygdala,  almond,  + -ate1.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  made  of  almonds. 

n.  n.  1 . An  emulsion  made  of  almonds ; 
milk  of  almonds. — 2.  A salt  of  amygdalic  acid, 
amygdalic  (am-ig-dal'ik),  a.  [<  L.  amygdala, 
almond,  + -ic.]  Derived  from  almonds Amyg- 

dalic acid,  flu  acid  ( C 20 1 i 2 3O K; ) obtained  from  bitter  al- 
monds. 

amygdaliferous  (a-mig-da-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
amygdala,  almond,  + ferre  = E.  bear  1.]  Pro- 
ducing almonds  ; almond-bearing : sometimes 
used  as  nearly  synonymous  with  amygdaloidal, 
that  is,  of  a rock  containing  amygdules. 
amygdalin  (a-mig'da-lin),  n.  [<  L.  amygdala, 
almond,  + -in2.]  JL  crystalline  principle  (C20 
H27NOH  + 3HoO)  existing  in  bitter  almonds, 
and  in  the  leaves,  etc.,  of  species  of  the  genus 
Primus  and  of  some  of  its  near  allies,  it  was  the 
earliest  known  of  the  numerous  glucoside  bodies  existing 
in  plants.  Its  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  emulsin,  is  de- 
composed, yielding  hydrocyanic  acid  and  bitter-almond  oil. 
amygdaline  (a-mig'da-lin),  a.  [<  L.  arnygda- 
lintis,  < Gr.  ai/vyrfti/j.voc,  < aovyda/p,  almond:  see 
almond.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
almond. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  amygdala  of  the 
brain. 

amygdalitis  (a-mig-da-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < ML. 
amygdala,  tonsil  (see  amygdala,  2),  + -Ms.]  In- 
flammation of  the  tonsils, 
amygdaloid  (a-mig'da-loid),  a.  and  >1.  [<  Gr. 

ayvy&al.Ti,  almond  (see  almond),  + eMof,  form.] 

I.  a.  1.  Al- 
mond-shaped. 
— 2.  Pertaining 
to  or  resem- 
bling amygda- 
loid.—3.  Per- 
taining to  the 
amygdal*;  ton- 
silar — Amygda- 
loid nucleus. 
See  amygdala,  4. — 
Amygdaloid  tu- 
bercle, a promi- 
nence in  the  roof 
of  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  formed  by  the  amygdaloid  nucleus. 

II.  n.  The  name  given  by  geologists  to  igne- 
ous rocks  or  lavas  of  various  composition,  of 
which  the  most  obvious  external  feature  is 
that  they  have  an  amygdaloidal  structure.  (See 
amygdaloidal.)  The  basalts  are  the  rocks  which  are 


An  Amygdaloid  (Diabase)  with  calcite 
nodules  or  amygdules. 


amygdaloid 

J”?uen%  4?u"d  possessing  an  amygdaloidal  stnic- 
tui  e,  and  especially  those  older  basalts  sometimes  called 
melaphyr . Also  called  rnandlestone. 

amygdaloidal  (a-mig-da-loi'dal),  a . Same  as 
amygdaloid;  specifically,  in  "geol.,  having  a 
cellular  or  vesicular  structure:  said  of  lava, 
■whether  of  modern  or  ancient  origin,  in  which 
spherical  or  almond-shaped  (whence  the  name) 
cavities  were  formed  by  the  expansion  of  steam 
contained  in  the  rocks  at  the  time  of  their  con- 
solidation, and  which  have  later  become  filled 
with  various  minerals,  especially  quartz,  eal- 
“te," the  zeolites.  The  rock  having  this  character  is 
ailed* bv  they  ’ eIKl  tl!°1cavi4ies  themselves,  as  thus 

hodv  nfyti!?v  Pcrcola4loJ}  of  heated  water  through  the 
body  of  the  rock,  are  called  amygdules. 

amygdalotoiny  (a-mig-da-iot'6-mi),  n.  IX  Gr. 

mivySaATi , an  almond  (tonsil),  + Tour/,  a cutting, 
(reave  IV,  rageiv,  cut.]  The  cutting  of  the  ton- 
sils; excision  of  a portion  of  a tonsil. 
Amygdalus  (a-mig'da-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  amyq- 
dalus,  < Ur.  ayvydaXoc,  an  almond-tree:  see 
amygdala .]  A genus  of  plants  containing  the’ 
almonds  and  the  peaches : sometimes  included 
m the  £enus  Primus. 

amygdule  (a-mig'dul),  n.  [<  amygdlala)  + 
-ule.]  One  of  the  crystalline  nodules  found  in 
amygdaloid  (which  see). 

amyl't  (am'il),  n.  [<  L.  amylum,  starch,  < Ur. 
a/ivAov  (sc.  aXevpov,  meal:  see  Aleurites),  fine 
meal,  a cake  of  such  meal,  starch,  prop,  neut 
of  ayvAos,  not  ground  at  the  mill,  < a-  priv.  + 
(wAy,  mill,  = L.  mola,  mill : see  mill 1 and  meal^ A 
otarch ; fine  flour.  J 

Of  wheat  is  made  amyl. 

B.  Googe,  tr.  of  Heresbach’s  Husb.,  p.  27  b.  (If.  E.  D.) 
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of  granulose  which  is  soluble  in  water ; soluble 
staren. 

amylogenic  (a-mil-o-jen'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  composed  of  amylogen:  as,  an  amylogenic 

hOflV.  So  A /711il//mi//i  o-f 


an- 


ybody. See  amyloplast. 
amyloid  (am  i-loid),  a.  and  n.  Gr.  auvTiov 
(U  amylum ),  starch,  + eldog,  form.]  I a Be- 
sembling  amylum,  or  starch. -Amyloid  cornus- 

Cles,  corpora  amylacea  (which  see,  under  corpus).-  Amv- 
loid  degeneration  or  infiltration,  in  pathol. , lardaceohs 
disease  (which  see,  under  lardaceous V—  Arriving  snh- 
stance,  lardacein  (which  see).  ^ bUD 

II.  n.  In  lot.,  a semi-gelatinous  substance, 
analogous  to  starch,  met  with  in  some  seeds 
and  becoming  yellow  in  water  after  having  been 
coiored  blue  by  iodine  ( Lindley );  a member  of 
tne  cellulose  group  of  vegetable  organic  com- 
pounds, comprising  cellulose,  starch,  gum,  the 
sugars,  etc.  * 6 1 

(am*i_l°i/dal),  a.  Having  the  con-’ 
stitution  of  or  resembling  an  amyloid. 

tp^h^riener  proteid  substances  or  fats,  or  amyloidal  mat- 
teis,  are  being  converted  into  the  more  highly  oxidated 

necessarfiy  ev^3lved^ea’ carbon4c  *c*d.  and  w^-heat^ 
Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 157. 


amyl2  (am  ll),  n.  [Formerly  amyle,  < L.  amltj- 
lum)  Ur.  ap(vXov),  starch,  + -yl,  < Ur.  vb/, 
matter.]  A hypothetical  radical  (CBH„)  be- 
lieved  to  exist  in  many  compounds,  as  amyl 
e}°-  14  cannot  exist  in  the  free  state,  two 

av  *the  m°men4  °f  i4s  liberation  combining  to 
form  the  substance  decane,  Ci„H22,  a double  amyl  mole- 
cule.  Amyl  compounds  enter  into  the  constitution  of  ar- 
tihcial  essences  of  fruits.  They  were  first  obtained  from 
spirit  distilled  after  the  fermentation  of  starchy  materials 
Also  written  err/mie. -- Amy  1 alcohol,  C5HnOH,  the 

chief  const'tueiit  of  fusel-oil.- Nitrite  of  ainyl 

C5H1 , NOo,  an  amber-colored  fluid  with  an  ethereal  fruity 
in  itaS.e’  Its  principal  physiological  effect 

thi^.?dieiate?i?9e^  ^ t le  Par:llysis  of  the  vasomotor  nerves 
throughout  the  body,  with  consequent  relaxation  of  the 
arterioles  and  lowering  of  tile  pressure  of  the  blood.  Thera- 

amdn^nJptn13  uaed  *hen  4his  effect  seems  desirable,  as  in 
an„ma  pectons,  in  the  onset  of  epileptic  attacks,  ischemic 
megrims,  etc.  It  is  generally  inhaled  through  the  nostrils 
to  10  drops  being  applied  to  them  on  a cloth.  ’ 

amylaceous  (am-i-la'shius),  a.  [<  L.  amylum, 
starch,  + - aceous .]  Composed  of  or  resembling 
starch ; starchy.  & 

amylarnine  (am-il-am'in),  n.  [<  amyl 2 + am- 
me-\  An  organic  base  produced  by  treating 
amyl  isocyanate  with  caustic  potash.  There  aro 
three  amylammes  known,  which  are  regarded  as  ammo 
mas  m which  1,  2,  and  3 atoms  of  hydrogen  are  respec- 
tively replaced  by  1,  2,  and  3 molecules  of  tile  radical  amyl 

vwp  vrlllvS  °f  i^Kvn ladies,  therefore,  are  JSTH2(C5Hn), 
^.NH(C5H11)2,  and  N(C5HU)3.  A 5 n4’ 

amylate  (am'i-lat),  n.  [<  amyU  + - ate 1 1 A 
compound  of  starch  with  a base, 
amyl-corn  (am'il-k6m),  n.  An  erroneous  spell- 
ing of  amel-corn. 

amylet,  n.  Former  spelling  of  amyl 2. 
amylene  (am  i-len),  a . [ \ amyl^  + -enc  ] A 
hydrocarbon  (C5H10)  obtained  by  the  dehydra- 
tion ot  amyl  alcohol  by  means  of  zinc  chlorid 

a faint  o,b,rIeniiiS  **Jight’  ““P411.  colorless  liquid  having 
a faint  odor.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  speedily  evam 
orates.  It  possesses  anesthetic  properties,  and  has  been 

asit*!?3  a suba4l4u4e  for  Chloroform,  but  unsuccessfully 
as  it  has  proved  to  be  extremely  dangerous.  ^ 

amylic  (a-mil  ik),  a.  [<  amyl%  + -ic.~\  Pertain- 
ing to  amyl ; derived  from  the  radical  amyl : as 

2uSLCtBer-~Amylic  alcohol.  See  alcohol.- Amylic 
fermentation,  a process  of  fermentation  in  staFch  or 
sugar  by  which  amylic  alcohol  Is  produced 

amyliferous  (am-i-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  amylum, 
starch,  _+  ferre  = E.  bear  1.]  Starch-bearing 
producing  starch.  N.  E.  I). 
amylin  (ain'i-lin),  n.  [<  amyl l + -j«2  i T]le 
insoluble  portion  of  starch  which  constitutes 
the  outer  covering  of  the  starch-grains ; starch- 
cellulose. 

amylo-.  Combining  form  of  amyl\  Latin  amy- 
lum,  starch,  or  of  amyl 2.  ^ 

amylodextrin  (am//i-io-deks'trin),  n.  [<  L.  amy- 
ium  starch,  + dextrin.)  An  intermediate  pro- 
duct obtained  m the  conversion  of  starch  into 

bv^odine11  *TtS 0i“bl?nn  W:lter  and  colored  reddish  brown 
“L 4?dlne-  14  bas  Hie  composition  CSBHr,o031 -1-H0O 
and  has  some  reducing  action  on  1’eliliiig’s  solution.  " ’ 

amylogen  (a-niil'o-jen).  n.  [<  Gr.  auvXov  (L 
amylum),  starch,  + -yevr/g ; see  -gen.']  That  part 


amylolysis  (am-i-lol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  auv- 
/oy,  starch,  + Xvcng,  solution,  < Xveiv,  dissolve.] 
ihe  digestion  of  starch,  or  its  conversion  into 
sugar. 

(am/i-lo-lit/ik),  a.  [<  amylolysis 
after  Gr.  adj.  AvriKog,  < Xveiv,  dissolve.]  Per- 
taining to  amylolysis ; dissolving  starch : as, 
the  amylolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreas. 

know;n7f°r  the  last  five  years  that  the  main 
pioduct  of  the  amylolytic  action  of  saliva  is  maltose. 

Science , V.  139. 

amylometer  (am-i-lom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  auv- 
Aov,  starch,  + yhpov,  a measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  testing  the  amount  of  starch  in  anv 
substance.  J 

amyloplast  (am'i-lo-plast),  n.  [<  Gr.  auvXov, 
starch,  + n laaro;,  verbal  adj.  of  rr'Adaaav,  form  ] 
A starch-forming  corpuscle  or  gi-anule,  found 
within  the  protoplasm  of  vegetable-cells.  These 
granules  are  colorless  or  but  faintly  tinged  with  yellow 
and  are  the  points  around  which  starch  accumulates.  Thev 
are  also  called  leucoplastids  or  amylogenic  bodies, 
amylopsm  (am-i-lop'sin),  n.  [<-Gr.  dpvlm,  fine 
meal,  starch,  + ofi;,  appearance,  + -iw.2 .]  ^ 
name  which  has  been  given  to  the  amylolytic 
ferment  of  the  pancreas.  See  amylolysis. 
amylose  (am'i-los),  n.  [<  amyl  1 + -o.se.]  One 
ot  the  three  groups  into  which  the  carbohy- 
drates were  divided  by  some  authors,  the  others 
bemg  glucose  and  saccharose.  The  principal 
members  of  the  group  under  this  classification  were 
^.starch,  dextrin,  cellulose,  and  natural  gum. 
amylum  (am  i-lum),  n.  [L .,  < Gr.  dimlov : see 
amyll.]  Starch. 

amyosthenia  (a-mi-o-sthe'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  < Gr. 
a-  priv.  + u.v;  (yvo-),  muscle,  ■+-  oOevor,  strength.] 
In.  pathol.,  a want  of  muscular  strength,  or  a de- 
ficiency of  the  power  of  muscular  contraction 
amyosthemc  (a-mi-o-sthen'ik),  n.  [<  amyosthe- 
ma  + -ic.]  In  med.,  a drug  that  lessens  muscu- 
lar action. 


a^°itr?PhiC  (rr-?irof'ik)-  a-  [<  am lotro- 

p/iy.j  Connected  with  or  pertaining  to  mnscu- 

degenerative  changes  extend  to  the  cells  of  the  anterior 
the  -tor^r^ 

amyotrophy  (am-i-ot'ro-fi),  n.  [<  NL.  *amvo- 
trophia,  < Gr.  d-priv.  + fy  {pL),  muscl^+ 

oTtte’muTetp  n0UriSh’]  lnPathol->  trophy 

amyous  (am  i-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  ayvog,  wanting 
muscle,  < a-  priv.  + pvc  (pvo-),  muscle.]  Want- 
ing m muscle.  N.  E.  I). 

Amyi-aldism  (am  - i - ral ' dizm),  n.  [<  Amyral- 
1 tlmzet!  ,of  P-  Amyrault,  Amyraut 

(Moise  Amyraut).]  The  doctrine  of  universal 
grace,  as  explained  by  the  French  Protestant 
theologian  Amyraldus  or  Amyraut  (1596-lfifi4'i 

He  taught  that  God  desires  the  happiness  of  all  men  and 
that  none  are  excluded  by  a divine  decree,  but  that  nmie 
S a?  "54a'n  sabytion  without  faith  in  Christ ; that  God  re- 
fuses to  none  the  power  of  believing,  though  he  does  not 
grant  to  afi  his  assistance  to  improve  this  power. 

Amyraldist  (am-i-raPdist),  n.  One  who  be- 
lieves' m Amyraldism,  or  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal grace. 

a-myrin  (am'i-rin),  n.  [<  NL.  Amy r is,  a genus 
of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  yielding  resinous 
products.]  A crystalline  resin,  C30H60O,  ob- 
tained from  the  gum  elemi  of  Mexico, 
amy-root  (a'mi-rot),  n.  [<  amy,  native  name  (?), 
+ roofl.]  The  root  of  the  Indian  hemp,  Apo- 
cynum  cannabinum.  * 1 


amyztli  (a-mist'li),  ».  [Nahuatl  amiztli, 
One  of  the  otaries  or  eared  seals 
■ Si  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  proba- 
bly Eumetopias  stelleri  or  Zalophus  qillesniei. 
amzel  (am  zel),  n.  [<  OD.  amsel  or  G.  amsel  = 
E.  ousel,  q.  vj  1.  A name  of  the  ouzel  or 
blackbird  of  Europe,  Turdus  menda  or  Merula 
vulgaris.  Montagu.—  2.  A name  of  the  ring- 
ouzel  of  Europe,  Turdus  torquatus  or  Merula 
torquata.  Bay. 

Also  spelled  amsel. 

an1,  a (an,  a,  or  an,  a).  [<  ME.  an,  before  a vowel, 
occasionally  before  a consonant ; a,  before  a con- 
sonant (see  a2) ; < AS.  an,  an,  with  the  reg.  adi 
declension  m sing,  and  pi.  (pi.  due,  some,  cer- 
tain), and  the  same  word  as  an,  one,  its  use  as 
an  mdef.  art.  being  comparatively  rare.  When 
. 44  'yff®  without  emphasis,  and  became  in 

i -i  s^?r*;  111  Tuantity  (hence  E.  short  an,  a), 
while  the  numeral  an,  retaining  its  emphasis 
and  quantity,  developed  reg.  into  E.  one,  pro 
nounced  on  (as  in  only,  al-one,  at-one),  in  mod. 
times  corrupted  to  won  and  finally  to  wun : see 
one.]  The  indefinite  article.  As  between  the  two 
fwfrn?  0f  4ho- *ord’  4he  general  rule  is  that  an  lie  used 
hefnJ.8  an  'nIiV-ai vowel  sound  of  tile  following  word,  and  a 
before  an  initial  consonant-sound : thus,  an  eagle  an  an- 
swer,  also  an  hour  (the  h being  silent) ; and  a bird % yon?h 
a wonder,  also  a use,  it  eulogy,  a one  (these  three  words 
bemg  pronounced  as  if  they  began  with  y or  w)  But  an 
clal  V brforeti‘,me3  USSd  belore  a consonant-sound  espe 
and  Lbmnr  r he  Wfak  gonsonan4  h and  in  written  style, 
?nFn»ia.?a\  lornlal  ?P°ken  Style,  an  is  by  many  (especially 
inno"?  aiIld  ure,q,mred  ,,Jefore  the  initial  h of  a wholly  un- 
accented  syllable,  as  if  such  an  h were  altogether  silent’ 
thus,  (Mi  hotel,  but  a hostess ; an  historian,  but  a history : 
an  hypothesis,  but  a hypothetical.  In  colloquial  speech’ 
and  increasingly  in  writing,  a is  used  in  all  these  cases 
??'!“•  4s  by  l4s  derivation,  so  also  in  meaning,  an  or  a 
18  J w.eaker  or  .!ess  distinct  one . (1)  In  certain  ulirases 
c?r4ain  nouns.  i4  still  has  nearly  the  value  ot 
one.  thus,  two  of  a trade;  they  were  both  of  a size-  a 
hundred,  a thousand,  a million.  (2)  Usually  as  the  indefl 
m e artmie  proper  it  points  out'  L a loo/e  way Tndt 
tbns^„°I!e  °f  a.c4assc  containing  more  of  the  same  kind : 

4 l'13’  glve  me  a Pln4  °f  uuik ; he  ate  an  apple ; they  built 

flx*ed  st-irWe«eieHe 'an  ;we  earth  has  “ moon  1 our  sun  is  a 
tension  * L3)  Hence,  before  a proper  noun,  it  implies  ex- 

dass“  thnsthbeTn'e,"r  chaIac4er  of  the  individual  to  a 
Class  . thus,  lie  is  a Cicero  in  eloquence;  they  built  un  a 

comiS-v8likd  V Aimerica  — that  is,  a person  like  Cicero,  a 

a n urol  mS"4,  (4)  A ls,  used’  aPPaiently,  liefore 
a piuial  noun,  if  few  or  many  (now  only  great  manv  or 
good  many)  stands  between:  thus,  a few  fpples^  a Zcat 
fff'ri?Hvo)  t ler,i  h1?  tlle  p,ural  nou”  is  here  liistoricidly  a 
tTOaiitltlve  dePen(lent  on  few,  many.  (5)  It  is  used 
sd,  MVely'  °r.witli  the  meaning  of  mcli  or  eVe^,  to 
fivehc™tsS»n  as  tW°  d,oIlars  “ piece,  three  times  a day, 
nve  cents  ®i  ounce;  hut  a or  an  is  here  historically  a 

to  which1?!1  h iSee  “3‘  AAn  or  ° aIwais  precedes  the  noun 
*°*!‘“h  14  t)?1°ngs,  and  in  general  also  any  other  adjective 
befnro*  taI  m!,ng  a}e  noun ; but  what  and  such  come 
before  it . thus,  what  a shame ! such  a beauty ; and  so  also 
how  preceded  by  how , or  so,  or  as,  or  too:  thus, 

eariv^?  laitllty’  so.rare  “ case,  as  good  a man,  too 

Stee  4/  4 M<lny  “ ’S  “ PhraSe  °f  peculiar  meaning. 

an2  fa11’  gPif  c°nJ-  CA  reduced  form  of  and, 
existing  from  the  earliest  ME.  period,  and  often 
then  so  written ^ hut  in  mod.  literature  an  for 
ana  copulative  is  admitted  only  in  representa- 
tions of  dialectal  or  ‘ vulgar ? speech,  and  is  then 
usually  printed  an\  In  conversation,  however, 
though  not  in  formal  speech,  the  d is  generally 
dropped,  especially  before  a word  beginning 
with  a consonant,  and  the  vowel  may  be  weak- 
ened to  the  point  of  vanishing.  An’  for  and,  if, 
is  archaic  in  literature,  and  is  generally  printed 
an,  in  distinction  from  and  copulative.]  I.  Co- 
ordinate use:  And;  same  as  and,  A. 

Good  is,  quath  Joseph,  to  dreme  of  win  Twine!  • 

Heilnesse  an  blisse  is  therin. 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  I.  2067. 

An’  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  an’  his  toil. 

Burns,  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night. 

II.  Conditional  use:  If;  same  as  and,  B. 

And  my3te  kysse  the  kyng  for  cosyn,  an  she  wolde. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ii.  132. 

An  thou  wert  my  father,  as  thou  art  but  my  brother. 

Beau,  and  Fl.t  Custom  of  the  Country,  i.  1. 

An  I may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby  too. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  2. 


tnS’i'”?’  you  TPS  *°  go  nmrt°  Clod-Hall,  I am  certain 
the  old  lady  wouldn  t know  you. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 
a.n3f,  prep,  [ME.  an,  ( AS.  on,  the  orig.  form  of 
the  usual  AS.,  ME.,  sTnd  mod.  E.  on;  as  a prefix 
an-,  usually  on--,  in  reduced  form,  a,  prefix  a-: 
see  on,  an- i,  as,  a-2.]  An  earlier  form  of  on,  re- 
tained until  the  last  century  in  certain  phrases, 
as  an  edge,  an  end,  now  only  on  edge,  on  end;  in 
present  use  only  as  an  unfelt  prefix  an-  or  re- 
duced a-.  See  an- 1,  a-2. 
fi.11" 1 ■ [^  ME.  an-,  < AS.  an-,  orig.  form  of  on-: 

m mod.  E.  reg.  on-,  or  reduced  a-:  see  on- 1 and 
a-2,  and  cf.  an-2.]  A prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon  ori- 


an- 
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anabolic 


gin,  the  same  as  on-1  and  a-2,  occurring  un- 
felt in  anent,  anon,  anan,  anneal1,  an(n)eal2, 
etc.,  and  with  accent  in  anvil  (but  in  this  and. 
some  other  words  perhaps  originally  and-:  see 
an2). 

an-2.  [<  ME.  an-,  and-,  < AS.  and-:  see  and-  and 
a-5,  and  cf.  an-1.]  A prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  a reduced  form  of  and-  (which  see),  oc- 
curring unfelt  in  answer.  » 

an-3.  [<  ME.  and  OP.  a-,  later  restored  to  an-, 

< L.  an-,  assimilated  form  of  ad-  before  n ; but  in 
classical  L.  this  assimilation  was  not  prevalent. 
In  ME.  and  AP.  an-  often  represents  other  L. 
prefixes,  in-,  ex-,  ol>-,  etc.,  also  ad-  unassimi- 
lated : see  anoint,  annoy,  ancheson  = encheason, 
etc.]  A prefix  of  Latin  origin,  usually  an  as- 
similation of  ad-  before  as  in  annex,  an- 
nul, announce,  etc.,  but  sometimes  represent- 
ing Latin  in-,  as  in  anoint,  annoy. 
an-4.  [<L.  an-,  orig.  arnbi-:  see  ambi-.]  A prefix 
of  Latin  origin,  a reduced  form  of  ambi-,  oc- 
curring (unfelt  in  English)  in  ancile,  ancipital, 
anfractuous,  etc. 

an-5.  [<  Or.  av-,  the  fuller  form  of  a-  priv.,  pre- 
served before  a vowel:  see  a-18.  The  nasal  is 
also  lost  in  the  cognate  Ioel.  u-  for  un-:  see 
un-1.]  A prefix  of  Greek  origin,  the  fuller 
form  of  a-  privative  (a-18)  preserved  before  a 
vowel,  as  in  anarchy,  anarthrous,  anecdote, 
anomaly,  etc. 

an-6.  [<  Gr.  av-,  elided  form  of  ava-  before  a 

vowel:  see  ana-.']  A prefix  of  Greek  origin, 
the  form  of  ana-  before  a vowel,  as  in  anode. 
-an.  [<  ME.  -an,  reg.  -ain,  -ein,  -en,  < OP.  -ain, 
-ein,  or  before  i,  -en,  mod.  P.  -ain,  -en,  fern,  -aine, 
-enne,  = Sp.  It.  Pg.  -ano,  fern,  -ana,  < L.  -anus, 
fem.  -ana,  neut.  -anum,  parallel  to  -onus,  -inns, 
-inus,  -onus,  -unus,  being  -nu-s  (=  Gr.  -vo-g) 
preceded  by  various  vowels ; = AS.  -en,  E.  -en, 
suffix  of  adjectives  and  pp.  suffix : see  -ere1  and 
-en2,  and  cf.  -ire1,  -free1.  With  an  additional 
vowel,  the  suffix  appears  in  L.  as  -dneus,  in  E. 
accom.  as  -aneous,  q.  v.,  or  disguised  in  foreign, 
q.  v.  The  reg.  ME.  form  of  tins  suffix  remains 
in  dozen,  citizen,  etc.,  captain,  chieftain,  chap- 
lain, villain,  etc.,  disguised  in  sovereign  (prop. 
soveren );  but  in  mod.  E.,  in  many  words,  -an 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  older  -ain,  -en,  as  in 
human,  and  is  the  reg.  form  in  words  of  recent 
introduction,  varying  with  -ane  in  some  words, 
chiefly  dissyllables,  as  in  mundane,  usually  dif- 
ferentiated from  forms  in  -an,  as  in  humane, 
urbane,  etc.,  beside  human,  urban,  etc.]  A suf- 
fix of  Latin  origin,  forming  adjectives  which 
are  or  may  be  also  used  as  norms.  It  expresses 
various  adjective  relations,  being  used  especially  with 
proper  names  to  form  local  or  patrial  adjectives  or  nouns, 
as  Roman , Italian , Grecian,  American,  Fijian,  etc.;  terms 
indicating  party,  sect,  or  system,  as  Arian,  Lutheran, 
Wesleyan,  Mohammedan,  Copernican,  Linnean,  etc.,  so  in 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Unitarian, etc.:  and  in  zool- 
ogy, to  form  adjectives  and  nouns  from  names  of  classes  or 
orders,  as  mammalian,  reptilian,  etc.  As  an  English  for- 
mative it  is  confined  chiefly  to  words  which  may  be  made 
to  assume  a Latin  type,  having  here  also  the  euphonic 
variant  - ian , especially  in  proper  adjectives,  as  in  Dar- 
winian, Johnsonian,  etc. 

ana1  (an'a,  or  a'na),  re.  pi.  [<  -ana,  q.  v.]  A 
general  term  for  books  recording  miscellane- 
ous sayings,  anecdotes,  and  gossip  about  a par- 
ticular person  or  subject ; the  sayings  and  anec- 
dotes themselves.  See  -ana. 

But,  all  his  vast  heart  sherris-warm’d, 

He  flash’d  his  random  speeches; 

Ere  days,  that  deal  in  ana , swarm’d 
His  literary  leeches. 

Tennyson , Will  Waterproof. 

ana2.  [<  Gr.  ava,  prep.,  at  (so  much  each) : see 
ana-.]  A word  used  in  medical  prescriptions 
in  a distributive  sense,  as  in  Greek,  to  indi- 
cate an  equal  quantity  of  oach : often  written 
dd,  earlier  and  more  correctly  da,  where  the 
mark  above  the  first  a,  according  to  general 
medieval  practice,  represented  the  omission 
of  re.  See  tilde. 
ana3,  re.  See  anna1. 

ana-.  [<  L.  ana-,  < Gr.  ava-,  prefix,  ava,  prep.,  up, 
upon,  henco  along,  throughout ; distributively, 
at  (so much  each)  (see  ana2)  ; in  comp.,  up,  up- 
ward, throughout,  hack,  again,  = Goth,  ana  = 
AS.  an,  on,  E.  on:  see  are3,  are-1,  on.]  A pre- 
fix of  Greek  origin,  meaning  up,  upon,  along, 
throughout,  hack,  again,  etc.,  as  in  anabasis. 
ana.  [L.  -ana,  neut.  pi.  of  -dints,  a common 
adj.  suffix,  used,  for  example,  to  form  adjec- 
tives from  proper  names,  as  Ciceroniamts,  Cice- 
ronian, from  Cicero(n-),  Cicero:  see  -are.]  A 
suffix  of  Latin  origin,  iu  modem  use  with  a eu- 
phonic variant,  -i-ana,  to  form  collective  plu- 
rals, as  Scaligerana,  Johnsoniana,  etc.,  applied 


to  a collection  of  sayings  of  Scaliger,  of  John- 
son, etc.,  or  of  anecdotes  or  gossip  concerning 
them;  also  sometimes  appended  to  common 
nouns,  as  boxiana  (annals  of  pugilism);  more 
recently  extended  to  all  the  literature  of  a sub- 
ject, as  Americana,  ShaTcsperiana,  etc.  Hence 
sometimes  used  as  an  independent  word,  ana. 
See  area1. 

anabamous  (an-ab'a-mus),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  ava, 
upward,  + jiaiveiv,  go:  see  Anabas,  anabasis.] 
In  ichth.,  a term  applied  to  certain  fishes  which 
are  said  to  be  able  to  climb  trees  for  a short 
distance.  See  Anabas. 

anabantid  (an-a-ban'tid),  re.  A fish  of  the 
family  Anabantid.ee. 

Anabantidae  (an-a-ban'ti-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Anabas  (-bant-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  aeanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Anabas, 
to  which  various  limits  have  been  assigned. 
(a)  After  the  Cuvierian  system  of  classification,  a family 
characterized  by  the  division  of  the  superior  pharyngeals 
into  small  irregular  lamella),  more  or  less  numerous,  and 
intercepting  cells  containing  water,  which  thus  flows  upon 
and  moistens  the  gills  while  the  fish  is  out  of  water.  It 
includes  the  ophiocephalids  as  well  as  the  anabantids 
proper,  the  osphromenids,  and  the  helostomids.  (b) 
Among  later  authors,  a family  characterized  by  a com- 
pressed oblong  body,  moderate  ctenoid  scales,  and  a su- 
perbranchial  organ  in  a cavity  accessory  to  the  gill-cham- 
ber. It  includes  the  osphromenids  and  the  helostomids 
as  well  as  the  typical  anabantids.  (c)  By  Cope  the  fam- 
ily was  limited  to  Labyrinthici  with  the  second  epipha- 
ryngeals  suppressed,  the  first  superior  branchihyals  with 
three  laminae,  and  the  second  and  third  developed.  Also 
written  Anabatidce,  and  sometimes  Anabasidce.  See  cut 
under  Anabas. 

anabantoid  (an-a-ban'toid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Anabas  {-bant-)  + -oid.']  I.  a.  Having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Anabantidae , or  fishes  with  laby- 
rinthiform  pharyngeals. 

II.  n.  An  anabantid. 

anabaptism  (an-a-bap'tizm),  n.  [<  LL.  anabap- 
tismus  (Augustine),  < LGr.  ^avajianTtafidg,  ava - 
pdTTTiGfia,  rebaptism,  < Gr.  avapanri^eiv,  dip  re- 
peatedly, LGr.  baptize  again:  see  anabaptize.] 

1.  A second  baptism ; rebaptism.  N.  E.  D. — 

2.  [cap.']  The  doctrine  or  practices  of  the  Ana- 
baptists. 

Anabaptist  (an-a-bap'tist),  n.  [<  NL.  anabap - 
tista,  < Gr.  as  if  *ava(3a.7rTiOTqg,  < avafiairTL^eiv,  re- 
bap  tizo:  see  anabaptism.]  One  who  believes 
in  rebaptism;  specifically,  one  of  a class  of 
Christians  who  hold  baptism  in  infancy  to  be 
invalid,  and  require  adults  who  have  received 
it  to  be  baptized  on  joining  their  communion. 
The  name  is  best  known  historically  as  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Thomas  Miinzer,  a leader  of  the  peasants’ war  in 
Germany,  who  was  killed  in  battle  in  1525,  and  to  those  of 
John  Matthias  and  John  Bockold,  or  John  of  Leyden,  who 
committed  great  excesses  while  attempting  to  establish  a 
socialistic  kingdom  of  New  Zion  or  Mount  Zion  at  Minister 
in  Westphalia,  and  were  defeated  in  1535,  their  leaders 
being  killed  and  hung  up  in  iron  cages,  which  are  still 
preserved  in  that  city.  The  name  has  also  been  applied  to 
bodies  of  very  different  character  in  other  respects,  prob- 
ably always  in  an  opprobrious  sense,  since  believers  in  the 
sole  validity  of  adult  baptism  refuse  to  regard  it  as  re- 
baptism  in  the  case  of  persons  who  had  received  the  rite  in 
infancy.  It  is  now  most  frequently  used  of  the  Mennon- 
ites.  See  Mennonite. 

Over  his  bow’d  shoulder 

Scowl’d  that  world-hated  and  world-hating  beast, 

A haggard  Anabaptist.  Tennyson , Queen  Mary,  ii.  2. 

anabaptistic  (an,/a-bap-tis'tik),  a.  [<  Anabap- 
tist + -ic.]  Of  or'  relating  to  the  Anabaptists 
or  to  their  doctrines. 

anabaptistical  (an,,/a-bap-tis,ti-kal),  a.  Same 
as  anabaptistic. 

anabaptistically  (an^a-bap-tis'ti-kal-i);  adv. 
In  conformity  with  anabaptistic  doctrine  or 
practice. 

anabaptistryt  (an-a-bap'tis-tri),  re.  [<  Anabap- 
tist + -ry  for  -cry.]  Same  as  anabaptism. 

Anabaptistry  was  suppressed  in  Munster. 

E.  Pagit , Heresiography,  p.  9. 

anabaptize  (an^a-bap-tlz'),  re.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
anabaptized,  ppr!  anabaptizing.  [<  NL.  anabap- 
tizare,  < Gr.  avaj)aT:Ttt(eiv,  dip  repeatedly,  LGr. 
baptize  again,  < ava,  again,  + jjatTrUjeiv,  dip, 
baptize : see  baptize.]  To  rebaptize ; baptize 
again;  rechristen;  rename. 

Some  called  their  profound  ignorances  new  lights ; they 
were  better  anabaptized  into  the  appellation  of  extin- 
guishers. Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.,  p.  160. 

Anabas  (an'a-bas),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avajiag  (ava- 
jjavr-),  seconil  aorist  part,  of  a vafiaiveiv,  go  up, 
mount,  climb,  < ava,  up,  + jiaiveiv,  go,=L.  venire, 
come,  = E.  come,  q. 
v.]  A genus  of  acan- 
thopterygian  fishes, 
type  of  the  family 
Anabantidce  (which 
see).  Anabas  scandens 
Climbing-fish  (Anabas  scander-s).  is  the  celebrated  ctimb- 


ing-fish  of  India,  about  6 inches  long,  which  is  enabled  by 
the  peculiar  modification  of  the  branchial  apparatus  to 
live  a long  time  out  of  water,  to  proceed  some  distance  on 
dry  land,  and  to  climb  trees  for  a distance  of  about  6 or  7 
feet.  See  climbing-fish. 

Anabasidas  (an-a-bas'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  irreg. 
< Anabas  + -idee.)  Same  as  Anabantidce. 

anabasis  (a-nab'a-sis),  re.;  pi.  anabases  (-sez). 
[L.,  < Gr.  avd.iaoLc,  a going  up,  an  ascent,  < a va- 
fiaiveiv,  go  up : see  Anabas.  Cf . hasis.]  1 . A 
going  up,  especially  a military  advance:  op- 
posed to  catabasis.  Specifically,  the  title  of  a work 
in  which  Xenophon  narrates  the  experiences  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  his  attempt  in  401 
B.  c.  to  dethrone  his  brother,  Artaxerxes  II.,  king  of  Persia. 
Hence  — 2.  Any  military  expedition : as,  “the 
anabasis  of  Napoleon,”  be  Quincey;  “General 
Sherman’s  great  anabasis,”  Spectator,  Dee.  31, 
1864. — 3f.  The  course  of  a disease  from  the 
commencement  to  the  climax.  J.  Thomas. 

anabasse  (an-a-bas'),  re.  [E.]  A coarse  kind 
of  blanketing  made  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands for  the  African  market. 

anabata  (an-ab'a-tjl),  re.  [ML.;  in  form  like  Gr. 
avajjardg,  verbal'  adj.  of  avaSatveiv,  go  up  (see 
Anabas ) ; in  sense  like  ML.  *anabola  (corrupt- 
ly analabus),  anaboladium,  anabolarium,  a cope 
(see  abolla).]  Eccles.,  a hooded  cope,  usually 
worn  in  outdoor  processions,  frequently  larger 
and  longer  than  the  closed  cope.  Lee,  Eccles. 
Terms. 

Anabates  (an-ab'a-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ava/3a- 
ryc,  one  who  mounts,  < avaflatveiv,  mount,  go  up : 
see  Anabas,  and  cf . andabata.]  A genus  of  birds 
established  by  Temminck  in  1820  upon  A.  rufi- 
caudus,  a synallaxine  bird  of  South  America. 

The  name  was  subsequently  applied  by  authors  to  various 
birds  of  the  same  group.  Nearly  synonymous  with  Synal- 
laxis  (which  see). 

Anabatidae1  (an-a-bat'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Ana- 
bates + -idee.]  In  ornith.,  a family  of  birds 
named  by  Bonaparte,  1849.  The  name  was  adopted 
by  Gray  for  the  South  American  creepers  commonly  called 
Dendrocolaptidee,  including  such  leading  genei'a  as  Fur. 
narius,  Sclerurus,  Oxyrhamphus,  Dendrocolaptes,  etc.;  by 
Gray  made  to  cover  also  the  nuthatches.  The  group  so 
composed  is  incapable  of  definition,  and  the  term  is  little 
used. 

Anabatidse2 (an-a-bat'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., irreg. < 
Anabas  + -idee.]  In  ichth.,  same  as  Anabantidce. 

Anabatinse  (an/'a-ba-ti'ne),  re. pi.  [NL.,  < Ana- 
bates + -inee.]  A subfamily  of  birds  named  by 
Swainson  iu  1837 : a synonym  of  Synallaxince 
(which  see). 

anabiosis  (an/,a-bI-o'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ava- 
/ 3i6etv , come  to  life  again:  see  anabiotic.]  Re- 
animation;  resuscitation;  recovery  after  sus- 
pended animation.  [Rare.] 

anabiotic  (an,/a-bI-ot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avaflidetv, 
come  to  life  again.  < ava,  again,  + jjibetv,  live  (> 
fherrueig,  adj.),  < ftlog,  life.]  In  meet.,  reviving; 
acting  as  a stimulant. 

Anablepina  (an,/a-blo-pi'nii),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Anableps  + - ina .]  In  Gunther’s  classification 
of  fishes,  a division  of  carnivorous  cyprino- 
donts  having  all  the  teeth  pointed  and  the 
sexes  differentiated,  the  anal  fin  of  the  male 
being  modified  into  an  intromittent  organ. 
The  group  includes  the  genus  Anableps  and 
several  other  genera. 

Anableps  (an'a-blejis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ava- 
(SMnetv,  look  up,  > ava,  up,  + f/J.—stv,  look.] 
A genus  of  cyprinodont  fishes  unique  among 
vertebrates  on  account  of  the  division  of  the 
cornea  into  upper  and  lower  halves  by  a dark 


Four-eyes  ( Anableps  tetraophthalmus). 


horizontal  stripe  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the 
development  of  two  pupils  to  each  orbit,  so 
that  the  fish  appears  to  have  four  eyes,  one 
pair  looking  upward  and  the  other  pair  side- 
wise.  There  are  several  species  of  the  genus,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  A.  tetraophthalmus,  known  as  the  four- 
eyes,  inhabiting  the  sanely  shores  of  tropical  American  seas. 

anabole  (an-ab'o-le),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avafio'/.y, 
what  is  thrown  up,  < avafT/J.uv,  throw  up,  < 
ava,  up,  + [jaAlsiv,  throw.]  A throwing  up-, 
specifically,  in  niecl.,  an  evacuation  upward; 
an  act  by  which  certain  matters  are  ejected 
by  the  mouth,  including  spitting,  expectora- 
tion, regurgitation,  and  vomiting. 

anabolic  (an-a-bol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avafjolt/,  a 
throwing  up,  rising  up,  + -ic.]  Characterized 
by  or  exhibiting  anabolism ; pertaining  to  an- 
abolism iu  general ; assimilative;  constructive- 
ly metabolic. 


anabolic 


192 


anaconda 


npo'rtance,  since  for  the  chemist  all  functions' alfke'can  anacardic  (an-a-kar'dik),  a.  [<  anacard  + -i c.]  anachronist  (an-ak'ron-ist),  n.  [As  anachron- 

il  v vipwpd  in  tunns  nf  thncn  cnonifio  -L0njailIllI12rLOTin.fi  shfill  Or  T,hfi  ftfl.8nOW.nnt  A lio.wi  -L-  1 LI,,  ^ — 1 


oopirtui  ui  1a  ui  uuiisbamiy  increasing 

importance,  since  for  the  chemist  all  functions  alike  can 
only  be  viewed  in  terms  of  those  specific  anabolic  or  kata- 
bolic  changes  which  to  the  physiologist,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  mere  accompaniments  of  them. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX  829. 

anabolism  (an-ab'o-lizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  avafSoki/, 
a throwing  up,  rising  up,  + -ism.']  Assimila- 
tion; antegrade  metamorphosis;  constructive 
metabolism,  or  ascending  metabolic  processes 
by  which^  a substance  is  transformed  into  an- 
other which  is  more  complex  or  more  highly 
organized  and  more  energetic.  It  is  one  kind  of 
metabolism,  of  which  catabolism  is  the  other.  The  pro- 
cess is  attended  with  the  absorption  and  storing  up  of  en- 
ergy, which  is  set  free  or  manifested  in  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis. The  conversion  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
the  food  into  the  tissues  of  a living  organism  is  a familiar 
example. 

Anabrus  (an-ab/rus),  n.  [NL.,  ( Gr.  av-  priv. 
+ d/3p<5f,  graceful,  pretty,  delicate.]  A genus 
of  wingless  orthopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Locustulai.  It  contains  several  North  American  species 
known  as  western  crickets  or  stone-crickets,  such  as  A. 
simplex , a large,  dark-colored,  nomadic  species,  sometimes 
appearing  in  vast  numbers  on  the  plains  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

anacahuita  (an//a-ka-hwe'ta),  n.  [Mex.  Sp. : 
from  Nalmatl?  | A tree,  Cordia  Boissieri , of 
northeastern  Mexico  and  adjacent  United 

States.  In  Mexico  its  wood,  leaves,  and  fruit  are  used 
medicinally 


heart:  see  cardiac.']  A genus 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  of  the  fam- 
ily Anacardiacece , natives  of 
tropical  America.  They  bear  a 
kidney-shaped  drupe  at  the  summit  of 
a fleshy  receptacle,  the  thickened  disk 
and  peduncle  of  the  flower.  In  the 
cashew-tree,  A.  occidentale,  the  prin- 
cipal species,  this  receptacle  resem- 
bles a pear  in  shape  and  size,  and  is 
edible,  having  an  agreeable  acid 
though  somewhat  astringent  flavor. 

The  drupes  are  roasted,  and  the  ker- 
nels, having  their  intense  acridity 
thus  destroyed,  become  the  pleasant 
and  wholesome  cashew-nuts.  The  tree 
yields  a gum  having  qualities  like 
those  of  gum  arabic,  imported  from 
South  America  under  the  name  of 
acajou. 

anacatharsis  (an//a-ka-thar'- 
sis),  n. ' [NL.,  < Gr.  dvauadapaig,  a clearing 
away,  < avauadaipeiv,  clear  away,  < ava,  up,  away, 
+ Kadaipem,  cleanse : see  catharsis,  cathartic.] 
In  med. : (a)  Purgation  upward,  (b)  Cough 
attended  by  expectoration, 
anaealypsis  (alUa-ka-lii/sis),  n. ; pi.  anacalyp-  anacathartic  (an//a-ka-thar'tik),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ses  (-sez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  dvasakvipic,  an  uncover-  Gr.  avaKadapundg,  promoting  vomiting,  < avana 


[1,  — i.r  , i -w  . 1 ttueU/UlUIUSl  . . ...  

n0tu6  shell  of  the  cashew-nut — Ana-  ism  + -ist.]  One  who  commits  an  anachron- 
cardic  acid,  C22H3e03,  an  acid  of  an  aromatic  and  burn-  jsm  Omncen 

mg  flavor,  derived  from  the  pericarps  of  the  cashew-nut.  li,  J'  -u  . ..  , , 

It  is  white  and  crystalline.  anachronistic,  anachronistical  (an-ak-ro-ms  - 

Anacardinm  (an-a-kar'di-um),  m.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ti-kal),  a.  [<  anachronist.]  Same  as  area- 


[twi-a-nai  ua-uixi n.  1j.,  \ Vjrr.  ' ••  " L 

avd,  according  to,  hence  resembling,  + icapdia , c,ir°n°us- . 

heart:  see  cardiac.]  A genus  ..  anachronize  (an-ak  ron-Iz), 


Fruit  of  A nacardi- 
um  occidentale , cut 
vertically. 


“ \ - “ / • L 7 ' ^ CV,,  au  unouvoi- 

ing,  < avamkimreiv,  uncover,  unveil,  < ava,  back, 
+ uakimruv,  cover.  Cf.  apocalypse.]  An  un- 
veiling; a revealing ; revelation.  [Rare.] 
anacamptic  (an-a-kamp'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avasap- 
’TTreiv,  bend  back,  <i  ava,  back,  + ndpr’-eiv,  bend,  ) 
Kap-rrTiKog,  liable  to  bend.]  Reflecting  or  re- 
flected— Anacamp  tic  sounds,  sounds  produced  by  re- 
flection, as  echoes. 


J)  T mill  \ avuiui- 

Oaipeiv,  clear  away,  cleanse:  see  anacatharsis.] 
I.  a.  In  med.,  throwing  upward;  cleansing  by 
exciting  discharges  from  the  mouth  or  nose,  as 
vomiting,  expectoration,  etc. 

_ II.  n.  One  of  a class  of  medicines  which  ex- 
cite discharges  by  the  mouth  or  nose,  as  expec- 
torants, emetics,  sternutatories,  and  mastioa- 
tories. 


anacamptically  (an-a-kamp'ti-kal-i),  adv.  By  anacephalseosis  (an-a-sef//a-le-o'sis),  it.  [NL., 

rfiflfip.tinn  • Jl.H  Ahlinoc  01*0  emirwfo  C f-rT*  niirt  irprhn'X  nit.urm  / Aoiw.  ro/i/vln.Xm..  


v v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 

anachronized,  ppr.  anachronizing.  [<  Gr.  ava- 
fCpovl^eiv,  refer  to  a wrong  time : see  anachron- 
ism.] To  refer  to  an  erroneous  date  or  period ; 
misplace  chronologically, 
anaclironous  (an-ak'ron-us),  a.  [As  anachron- 
ism + -ous,  as  if  directly  < Gr.  ava,  back,  + 
Xpdvog,  time : see  anachronism.]  Erroneous  in 
date  ; containing  an  anachronism ; out  of  date. 
Equivalent  forms  are  anachronic,  anachronical, 
anachronistic,  and  anachronistical. 
anachronously  (an-ak'ron-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
anachronous  manner;  without  regard  to  cor- 
rect chronology. 

anaclasis  (an-ak'la-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dvaska - 
aiq,  a bending  back,  recurvaturo,  reflection  of 
light  or  of  sound,  K avai ikav,  bend  back,  break 
oil,  < ava,  back,  + ukav,  break  off,  deflect.]  In 
pros.,  the  substitution  of  a ditrochee  for  an 
Ionic  a majori,  so  that  the  second  and  third  of 
the  four  syllables  interchange  lengths.  While 
the  constituent  parts  are  otherwise  unaltered,  the  rhyth- 
mic movement  is  by  this  irregularity  partially  deranged 
or  broken  up. 

anaclastic  (an-a-klas’tik),  a.  [(  Gr.  dvdickaaror, 
reflected,  verbal  adj.  of  avaukdv : see  anaclasis.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  the  refraction 
of  light.— 2.  Bending  back;  refracted.— 3.  In 
pros.,  modified  or  characterized  by  anaclasis.— 
Anaclastic  curves,  the  apparent  curves  at  the  bottom  of 
a vessel  of  water,  caused  by  the  refraction  of  light.— Ana- 
clastic  glass  or  vial,  a glass  with  a narrow  mouth  and 
a wide  convex  bottom  of  such  thinness  that  when  a little 
air  is  sucked  out  it  springs  inward  with  a smart  crackling 
sound,  and  when  air  is  blown  in  it  springs  outward  into  ita 
former  shape  with  a like  noise. 

ana- 


(I  r ■■  F U-L-xvaJl-j.y)  HI IU.  -D  y A- —V— WWW  oxoy,  L-A-'A  -*-A.  ; AU1111CX  Biiape  W1LI1  a HKe  noise. 

renection : as,  echoes  are  sounds  anacamptically  < to*-  avaKefaAcuuGig,  < avaKe^aXaioeiv,  sum  up,  as  anaclastics  ('an-a-klas'tiks')  n TP1  of 

returned.  [Rare.]  an  ar2rument.  < CLVa.  nn.  -4-  KFAn’XniApiD  enm  nr*  nlnn+Sn  . o *_•»•  * . . 

anacampiicst  (an-a-.kamp'tiks),  n.  [Pi.  of 
anacamptic,:  see  -ids.]  1.  That  part  of  optics 
which  treats  of  reflection:  now  called  catoptrics 
(which  see). — 2.  The  theory  of  reflected  sound, 
anacanth  (an'a-kanth),  n.  [X  Gr.  avaaavdoc, 
without  a spine,  l av-  priv.  + aicavda , spine, 
thorn:  see  anantha.]  A fish  of  the  order  or 
suborder  Anacanthini. 

Anacanthi  (an-a-kan'thl),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Ana- 
canthini. 

anacanthine  (an-a-kan'thin),  a.  [<  NL.  ana- 

canthinus:  see  below.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  anachoreticalt  (an-ak-o-ret'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
the  Anacanthini;  anaeanthous.  avaxapynicdg,  disposed  to  retire,  LGr.  pertaining 

Anacantliini  (an^a-kcin-tlii'ni),  n.  2)1.  [NL.,  to  an  anclioret : sea  anchoret.]  Relating  to  or 

pi.  of  anacanthinus : see  anacanth  and  -ini.]  resembling  an  anachoret  or  anclioret. 

A group  of  teleostean  fishes  to  which  various  anachorism (a-nak'o-rizm), n.  " 

limits  have  been  assigned  by  ichthyologists.  v<Ann  m»  'Vemnr  Pmlnfmr 


an  argument,  < « up,  + K^alailciv,  sum  up,  clastic:  see  -«».]"  Same  as  ’dioptrics.' 
bring  under  heads,  < ne^alaiov,  one  of  the  heads  anaclisis  (an-ak'li-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dvdxW, 
?r°5‘  -n-e^’  °v  'iEfalaL0^  pertain-  a reclining,  < ivasUvciv,  lean  one  thing  against 
mg  to  the  head,  < K^a'ky,  the  head : see  cephalic.]  another,  in  pass,  dvaskweadai,  recline,  < avd  back- 
in  rhet.,  a summing  up ; recapitulation  of  the  + Mvnv,  lean:  see  clinic  and  lean  L]  In  med’ 
pnncipal  heads  of  a discourse;  recapitulation  the  particular  attitude  taken  by  a sick  person 

I»ed,  which  affords  important  indications  in 
anacnorett  (an-ak  o-ret),  n.  The  uneontraeted  some  eases;  decubitus. 


form  of  anchoret. 

An  Englishman,  so  madly  devout,  that  he  had  wilfully 
mured  up  himself  as  an  anachoret,  the  worst  of  all  pris- 
oners. Bp.  Hall,  Epistles,  i.  5. 


anaccenosis  (an//a-se-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


. \ T —/I 

+ xupa,  or  x<hp°C,  country,  + , 

imitation  of  anachronism.]  Something  incon- 
sistent with  or  not  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  country  to  which  it  is  referred.  [Rare.] 


It  is  now  usually  rated  as  an  order  or  a suborder,  char- 
acterized by  the  spineless  vertical  and  ventral  fins,  the 
latter  jugular  or  thoracic  when  present,  and  the  air-blad- 
der, if  developed,  with  no  pneumatic  duct.  The  group 
contains  many  edible  fishes  of  the  greatest  economic  im- 
portance, as  the  cod,  hake,  haddock,  whiting,  cusk,  bur- 
bot, etc.,  among  the  gadoids,  and  the  halibut,  turbot,  sole, 
plaice,  flounder,  etc.,  among  the  pleuronectids.  It  is  di- 
vided by  Gunther  into  A.  •pleuronectoidei,  characterized 

by  having  the  two  sides  of  the  head  unsymmetrical,  and  anachoiitef  (an-ak'6-rlt) 
comprising  the.  flatfishes  of  the  family  Pleuronectidce,  anchoret 

and  A.  ijadoklei,  having  the  head  symmetrical.  By  later  » , . , 

writers  it  has  been  restricted  to  the  forms  manifesting  bi-  anachronical  (an-a-kron  ik, 

w — 1 - -l-kal),  a.  [As  anachronism  + -ic.  Cf  .chronic.] 


There  is  a sort  of  opinions,  anachronisms  at  once  and 
anachorisms,  foreign  both  to  the  age  and  the  country, 
that  maintain  a feeble  and  buzzing  existence,  scarce  to  be 
called  life.  Lowell , Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  79. 

, n. 


lateral  symmetry.  By  Cope  and'Gill^t*  haTbeen'further 
limited  to  those  types  which  have  the  hypercoracoid  im- 
perforate and  the  foramen  between  the  hypercoracoid  and 
the  hypocoracoid.  It  thus  includes  the  families  Gadidce 
and  Macruridce.  Also  Anacanthi. 

[<  Gr 


ha  u,!  WA.bC.  A1SU  JillUCllltim,. 

anaeanthous  (an-a-kan'thus), 


Same  as  anachronous. 

In  our  last  General  Convention  ...  it  happened  once 
that  a member,  anachronic,  moved  a resolution  having  the 
old  firebrand  smell  about  it,  the  old  clatter  of  the  rack 
jj  ixuu  uuuoy,  u,  and  chains.  Morgan  Dix,  Am.  Church  He v..  XLII.  521. 

-2  sSeallv  7n  tZrtLr  anachronically  (an-a-Wi-kal-i),  adv.  By 

teristfeP8  of  tlie^anaeantbs^pertainiifg^o^Hie  ^rt0  w*6, 

order  or  suborder  Anacanthini.  anachronism , (an-ak  ron-izm),  n.  [_  F.  ana-  —?:/•  ui  ura- 

anacard  (an'a-kard),  m.  r=F  anacarde  < NL  cJ,roJnsmei  < GJ;  avaxpoviapk,  < avaxpov^etv,  re-  sdkxnido^  inconsequent  (the  Gr.  noun  is  ivasoAov- 
’■  - — ’ - ‘ fer  to  a wrong  time,  only  in  pass,  avaxpovl&odai,  Bia : see  anacoluthia),  < dv-  priv.  + aKd?x>vdo(,  fol- 

" ""--I- 1- r L-.X  1 V 4_  lnwi-nc  ^ "P.  nont.l+o  r.  . - "1  I A ,.l,  . , 


dvaKoivuciQ,  communication,  (.  dvasoivovv,  com- 
municate, make  common,  < ava , throughout, 
+ koivovv , make  common,  < koivoc,  common : see 
cenobite.]  In  rhet.,  a figure  consisting  in  ap- 
pealing to  one’s  opponent  for  his  opinion  on 
the  point  in  debate. 

anacolutha,  n.  Plural  of  anacoluthon. 

[<  Gr.  ava,  back,  anacoluthia  (an/''a-ko-lu'thi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
■ism  : formed  in  avaaokovOia,  inconsequence,  < dvasdkmdog,  incon- 
sequent: see  anacoluthon.]  Want  of  grammat- 
ical seqnence  or  coherence;  the  passing  from 
one  construction  to  another  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. For  examples,  see  anacoluthon.  Also 
spelled  analcoluthia  and  anakolouthia. 

Anakoluthia  requires  length  or  strength,  length  of  sen- 
,,  fence  or  strength  of  passion.  Jour,  of  Philol.,  VII.  175 

An  old  form  of  , 

anacoluthic  (an^a-ko-lu  thik),  a.  [<  anacolu- 
thon + -ic.]  In  grain,  and  rhet.,  wanting  se- 
quence; containing  an  anacoluthon:  as,  an 
anacoluthic  clause  or  sentence.  Also  spelled 
anakoluthic  and  anakolouthia. 
anacoluthically  (an//a-k6-lu'thi-kal-i),  adv. 
[<  anacoluthic  + -a l -f  -ly$.]  In  an  anacoluthic 
manner.  _A.  E.  I).  Also  spelled  anakoluthically 
and  anakolouthically. 

anacoluthon  (an//a-ko-ln/thon),  n. ; pi.  anaco- 
lutha (-tha).  [NL.,<  Gr.  avat:6kovOov , neut.  of  ava- 


anacardium:  see  Anacardium.]  The  cashew- 
nut;  the  fruit  of  the  Anacardium  occidentale. 
See  Anacardium.  N.  E.  D. 

Anacardiacese  (an-a-kar-di-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Anacardium  -I-  -aceai.]  A family  of  dieotyle- 
donousarchiehlamydeous  plants,  with  alternate 
leaves,  small  flowers  in  panicle:,  and  the  fruit 
a.  one-seeded,  one-celled  drupe.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs  abounding  in  an  acrid,  resinous,  milky  juice  na- 
tives chiefly  of  tropical  ami  warm  regions  of  the  globe 
lo  this  order  belong  the  sumac  (Rhus),  some  of  the  spe- 
cies Oi  which  are  poisonous  to  those  handling  them,  the 
pistachio,  the  mango  (Mangifera  Indica ),  the  cashew 
( Anacardium  occidentale),  the  marking-nut  (Semecarpus 
Anacardium),  the  varnish-tree  of  Martaban  (Melanor- 
rhoea  usitata),  and  the  J apan  lacquer  ( Rhus  vernicifera). 

anacardiaceous  (an-a-kar-di-a'shius),  a.  [<  NL. 

anacardiaoeus : see  Anacardiacece.]  In  hot.,  re- 
lating or  belonging  to  the  Anacardiacece. 


be  an  anachronism,  < ava^  back,  against,  + 
Xpdvoc,  time : see  chronic.]  An  error  in  respect 
to  dates ; any  error  which  implies  the  mispla- 
cing of  persons  or  events  in  time ; hence,  any- 
thing foreign  to  or  out  of  keeping  with  a speci- 
fied time.  Thus,  Shakspere  makes  Hector  quote  Aris- 
totle, who  lived  many  centuries  after  the  assumed  date  of 
Hector.  Anachronisms  may  be  made  in  regard  to  mode 
of  thought,  style  of  writing,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  events. 

The  famous  anachronism  [of  Virgil]  in  making  Aeneas 
and  Dido  contemporaries.  Dryden,  Epic  Poetry. 

Thus  far  we  abjure,  as  monstrous  moral  anachronisms 
the  parodies  and  lampoons  attributed  to  Homer. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 

But  of  what  use  is  it  to  avoid  a single  anachronism, 

vhen  the  whole  play  is  one  anachronism,  the  sc“i: ' 

and  phrases  of  Versailles  in  the  camp  of  Aulis? 

Macaulay,  Moore’s  Byron. 


lowing,  >E.  acolyte , q.  v.]  In  gram,  and  rhet. , 
an  instance  of  anacoluthia ; a construction  char- 
acterized by  a want  of  grammatical  sequence. 
For  example : “And  he  charged  him  to  tell  no  man  : but 
go  and  shew  thyself  to  the  priest.”  Luke  v.  14.  “ He  that 
curseth  father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death.”  Mat. 
xv.  4.  As  a figure  of  speech  it  has  propriety  and  force 
only  so  far  as  it  suggests  that  the  emotion  of  the  speaker 
is  so  great  as  to  make  him  forget  how  he  began  his  sen- 
tence, as  in  the  following  examples  : 

“If  thou  beest  he  — But,  0,  how  fall’n ! how  changed ! ” 

Milton , P.  L.,  i.  84. 
“But — ah ! — Him  ! the  first  great  Martyr  in  this  great 
cause  ! . . . how  shall  I struggle  with  the  emotions  that 
stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name  ! " D.  Webster,  Speech  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

when  the  whole  play  is  one  anachronism,  the  sentiments  Also  spelled 

Versailles  in  the  camp  of  Aulis?  anaconda  (an-a-kon'da),  n.  [In  the  18th  cen- 


Also  spelled  anakoluthon  and  anakolouthon. 
—laconda  (an-a-kon'da),  n.  [In  the  18th  cen- 
tury also  spelled  anacondo,  anocondo ; men- 


anaconda 

tioned  by  Ray  (1693)  in  the  form  anacandaia, 
as  if  the  native  name  in  Ceylon,  where  a simi- 
lar word  is  applied  to  a small  tree-snake.] 
1.  A very  large  serpent  of  Ceylon,  a kind  of 
python,  variously  identified  as  Python  reticu- 
latus,  or  P.  molurus,  or  P.  tigris ; hence,  some  In- 
dian species  of  that  genus.  Also  called pimbeva 
and  rock-snalce. — 2.  Used  mistakenly  by  Dau- 
din  as  the  specific  name  of  a large  serpent 
of  South  America,  Boa  murina  (Linnams),  B. 
anacondo  (Daudin),  now  generally  known  as 
Eunectes  murinus ; hence,  some  large  South 
American  boa,  python,  or  rock-snake.  In 
zodl.  the  name  is  becoming  limited  to  the  Eu- 
nectes murinus. — 3.  In  popular  language,  any 
enormous  serpent  which  is  not  venomous,  but 
which  envelops  and  crushes  its  prey  in  its 
folds ; any  of  the  numerous  species  of  the  fam- 
ilies Boults  and  Pythonidm;  any  boa  constrictor. 
Anacondas  are  found  in  the  tropical  countries  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  are  generally  blotched  with  black, 
brown,  and  yellow.  Some  are  said  to  attain  a length  of 
upward  of  30  feet,  but  they  are  usually  found  of  a length 
between  12  and  20  feet.  They  are  not  venomous,  but  possess 
great  constricting  powers,  the  larger  specimens  being  able 
to  crush  and  swallow  such  quadrupeds  as  a small 
deer.  One  of  the  species  found  in  Brazil  is  there  called 
svxuriu  or  xucuriuba.  The  name  has  been  popularly  ap- 
plied to  all  the  larger  and  more  powerful  snakes.  The 
orthography  of  the  word  has  settled  into  anaconda. 

anacosta  (an-a-kos'ta),  m.  [Sp.]  A woolen  fab- 
ric made  in  Holland  and  exported  to  Spain. 
Anacreontic  (an-ak-re-on'tils),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Anacreonticus,  < Anacreon,  < Gr.  ’Avaaptuv,  a 
Greek  poet.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  after 
the  manner  of  Anacreon,  a Greek  poet  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  c.,  whose  odes  and  epigrams 
were  celebrated  fortheir  ease  and  grace.  They 
were  devoted  to  the  praise  of  love  and  wine. 
Hence — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  praise  of  love 
and  wine ; convivial ; amatory. 

Constantinople  had  given  him  a taste  for  Anacreontic 
singing  and  female  society  of  the  questionable  kind. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-AIedinali,  p.  88. 

II.  n.  [1.  c.]  [=  P.  anacrdontique.]  Apoemby 
Anacreon,  or  composed  in  the  manner  of  Ana- 
creon ; a little  poem  in  praise  of  love  and  wine. 
Formerly  sometimes  written  anacreontique. 

To  the  miscellanies  [of  Cowley]  succeed  the  anaxreon - 
tiquec.  Johnson,  Cowley. 

anacrotic  (an-a-krot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avd,  up,  + 
icpdroc;,  striking,  clapping : cf . avanpordv , lift  up 
and  clap  (the  hands).]  Displaying  or  relating 
to  anacrotism. 

anacrotism  (a-nak'ro-tizm),  n.  [<  anacrotic  + 
-ism.]  The  secondary  oscillation  occurring  in 
the  ascending  portion  of  a sphygmographie  or 
pulse-recording  tracing.  See  sphygmograph. 
anacrusis  (an-a-kro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avaapov- 
otj,  < avaicpoveiv,  strike  back,  push  back,  check 
(in  music,  strike  up,  begin),  < ava  + upoveiv, 
strike.]  In  pros.,  an  upward  beat  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a verse,  consisting  of  either  one  or  two 
unaccented  syllables,  regarded  as  separate  from 
and  introductory  to  the  remainder  of  the  verse, 
anacrustic  (an-a-krus'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  dvaxpov- 
cracdg  (fitted  for  cheeking),  with  ref.  to  anacru- 
sis.'] Characterized  by  anacrusis, 
anacusis  (an-a-ku'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av-  priv. 
+ daovcnq,  hearing,  < asoveiv,  hear : see  acoustic.] 
Deafness  from  nervous  lesion, 
anadem  (an'a-dem),  n.  [<  L.  anadema,  < Gr.  dvd- 
dypa,  a head-band  or  fillet,  < avaSeiv,  bind  up, 
wreathe,  crown,  < ava,  up,  + Seiv,  bind.  Cf.  dia- 
dem.] A band,  fillet,  garland,  or  wreath  worn 
on  the  head:  as,  “wreaths  and  anadems,”  Tenny- 
son,' Palace  of  Art.  Also  spelled  anademe : as, 
“garlands,  anademes,  and  wreaths,”  Drayton, 
Muses’  Elysium,  v.  [Rare.] 
anadiplosis  (an"a-di-plo'sis),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  ava- 
(SijrAuuif,  repetition,  < dvatinrlovv,  make  double 
(used  only  in  pass.),  < avd,  again,  + diirlovv, 
make  double,  < Surldoq,  double : see  diploe  and 
diploma.]  A figure  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  con- 
sisting in  the  repetition  at  the  beginning  of  a 
line  or  clause  of  the  last  word  or  words  preced- 
ing, as  in  the  following  examples : 

“For  the  Lord  tliy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a good  land, 
a land  of  brooks  of  water."  Deut.  viii.  7. 

“ The  Spirit  itself  bearetli  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God  : And  if  children,  then  heirs ; heirs 
of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ."  Rom.  viii.  16, 17. 

anadrom  (an'a-drom),  n.  [<  Gr.  avadpopos,  run- 
ning up,  applied  to  fish  ascending  rivers,  < dva- 
ipaptiv,  run  up,  < ava,  up,  + Spapeiv,  run : see 
dromedary.]  An  anadromous  fish ; one  which 
ascends  rivers  from  the  sea  to  spawn. 
anadromous;(a-nad'ro-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  dvddpouoc, : 
see  anadrom!.]  Ascending.  Applied— (a)  in  cool., 
to  fishes  which  pass  from  the  sea  to  fresh  water  to  spawn. 
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The  movements  of  anadromous  fishes  in  our  Atlantic 
rivers.  Science , VI.  420. 

(b)  In  bot .,  to  ferns  whose  lowest  secondary  branches  ori- 
ginate on  the  anterior  side  of  the  pinnso. 

Anaemaria,  ansematosis,  anaemia,  etc.  See 

Anemaria,  etc.  i 

Anaeretes  (a-ner'e-tez),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  avatperyg, 
a destroyer,  murderer,  < avatpeiv,  take  away,  de- 
stroy, < avd,  np,  + aipeiv,  take.  Cf.  anareta.]  A 
genus  of  South  American  tyrant  flycatchers, 
of  the  family  Tyrannidce.  One  of  the  species  is  A.  al- 
bocristatus,  a small  bird  striped  with  black  and  white,  and 
having  a plumicorn  over  each  eye.  Also  less  correctly 
written  Anairetes. 

anaeretic  (an-e-ret'ik),  n.  [<  Gr.  avaiperiKdg,  tak- 
ing away,  destructive,  (.  dvaipeTt/t;,  a destroyer: 
see  Anaeretes.]  In  med.,  anything  tending  to 
destroy  tissue — Animal  anaeretics,  the  gastric  juice 
^.and  vaccine  lymph.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

anaerobe  (an-a'e-rob),  n.  One  of  the  anaerobia. 
anaerobia  (an-a-e-ro'bi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  anaerobius : see  anaerobious.  First  used 
by  Pasteur,  in  F.  pi.,  anaerobies.]  A name 
given  to  bacteria  which  live  without  free  oxy- 
gen, in  distinction  from  aerobia  (which  see), 
anaerobian  (an-a-e-ro'bi-an),  a.  Relating  to 
^.or  characteristic  of  anaerobia ; anaerobious. 
anaerobic  (an-a-e-rob'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  anaerobia. 
anaerobiosis  (an-a/'e-ro-bi-o'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  av-  priv.  + dyp  (asp-),  air,  + P'uoaig,  way  of 
life,  < f3i6eiv,  live,  < (3iog,  life.  Cf.  aerobiosis.] 
Life  in  an  atmosphere  which  does  not  contain 
oxygen. 

anaerobiotic  (an-iUe-ro-bi-ot'ik),  a.  Same  as 
anaerobious. 

It  is  just  the  anaerobiotic  plants  which  are  most  highly 
endowed  with  the  property  of  exciting  fermentation. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  51. 

anaerobious  (an-a-e-ro'bi-us),  a.  [<  NL.  anae- 
robius,  < Gr.  av-  priv.  + ayp  ( dep -),  air,  + fiioq, 
life.]  Capable  of  living  in  an  atmosphere 
without  oxygen. 

anaerophyte  (an-a'e-ro-fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  av-  priv. 
+ ar/p  {dep-),  air,  +’  <j> vrdv,  a plant.  Cf.  aero- 
phyte.]  In  bot.,  a plant  which  does  not  need 
^.a  direct  supply  of  air.  N.  E.  D. 
anaesthesia  (an-es-the'si-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  dvatcOyata, 
insensibility,  stupor,  < avaiadyTog,  insensible, 
not  feeling:  sec  anesthetic.]  Loss  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  as  from  paralysis  or  extreme  cold; 
diminution  or  loss  of  the  physical  sense  of 
feeling;  specifically,  a state  of  insensibility, 
especially  to  pain,  produced  by  inhaling  an  an- 
esthetic, as  chloroform  or  ether,  or  by  the  ap- 
plication of  other  anesthetic  agents.  Also  an- 
esthesia, anwsthesis,  anesthesis Ansesthesia  do- 

lorosa, a condition  in  which,  though  the  sense  of  touch 
is  lost,  great  pain  is  still  felt  in  the  affected  part. 

anaesthesis  (an-es-the'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  av-  priv. 
+ aiadrjaig,  feeling.  Cf.  ancesthesia.]  Same  as 
anaesthesia. 

anaesthetic,  etc.  See  anesthetic,  etc. 
anaetiological  (an-e"  ti-o-loj  'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
av-  priv.  (a-18)  + cetiological,  q.  v.j  Not  cetio- 
logieal ; having  no  known  natural  cause  or  rea- 
son for  being ; dysteleological. 
anagennesis  (an-a-je-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

avayevvyaig,  regeneration,  < avayewav,  regener- 
ate, < avd,  again,  + yewav,  generate.]  Repara- 
tion or  reproduction  of  tissue ; regeneration  of 
^structure. 

anaglyph  (an'a-glif),  n.  [<  L.  anaglyphum,  < 
Gr.  avay?iv<pov,  embossed  work,  neut.  of  avayhvipog 
(sometimes  dvdylmrog,  >L.  anaglyptus — Pliny), 
embossed  in  low  relief,  < ava,  up,  + yhvipeiv,  cut 
out,  hollow  out,  engrave:  see  glyph.]  Any 
carving  or  art-work  in  relief,  as  distinguished 
from  engraved  incised  work,  or  intaglio.  The 
term  is  most  generally  applied  to  works  in  precious  metal 
or  to  gems,  hut  it  is  also  applied  to  ordinary  reliefs  in 
stone,  etc.  Also  called  anaglypton. 
anaglyphic  (an-a-glif 'ik),  a.  [<  anaglyph  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  anaglyphs  or  to  the  art  of  decora- 
tion in  relief : opposed  to  diaglyphic.  Also  ana- 
glyptic. 

anaglyphical  (an-a-glif 'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  ana- 
glyphic. Also  anaglyptical .' 
anaglyphies  (an-a-glif 'iks),  n.  The  art  of  dec- 
orating in  relief.  Also  anaglyptics. 
anaglyphy  (an-ag'li-fi),  m.  [<  anaglyph  + -y.]  1. 
The  art  of  sculpturing  in  relief,  or  of  carving 
or  embossing  ornaments  in  relief. — 2.  Work 
thus  executed. 

anaglyptic  (an-a-glip'tik),  a.  , [<  LL.  anaglyp- 
ticus,  <C Gr.  *avay’kmTiK.6g,  < avdyTcmrog,  wrought 
in  low  relief:  see  anaglyph.]  Same  as  ana- 
glyphic. 

anaglyptical  (an-a-glip'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
anaglyphical. 


anagram 

anaglyptics  (an-a-glip'tiks),  n.  Same  as  ana- 
glyphies. 

anaglyptograph  (an-a-glip'to-graf),  n.  [<Gr. 

dvaylviTTog,  anaglyptic  (see  anaglyph),  + ypaipeiv, 
write,  engrave.]  Au  instrument  for  making  a 
medallion-engraving  of  an  object  in  relief,  as  a 
medal  or  a cameo.  E.  B.  Knight. 
anaglyptographic  (an-a-glip-t6-graf'ik),  a.  [< 
anaglyptograph  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ana- 
glyptography — Anaglyptographic  engraving,  a 
process  of  engraving  on  an  etching-ground  which  gives  to  a 
subject  the  appearance  of  being  raised  from  the  surface  of 
the  print,  as  if  embossed.  It  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
representation  of  coins,  medals,  bas-reliefs,  etc. 

anaglyptography  (an,/a-glip-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [< 
anaglyptograph.]  The  art  of  copying  works  in 
relief ; anaglyptographic  engraving, 
anaglypton  (an-a-glip'ton),  n.  [<  L.  anaglyp- 
tum,  in  pi.  anaglypta,  < Gr.  dvdy^vrrTov,  neut.  of 
avayfamrog  (Pliny):  see  anaglyph.]  Same  as 
anaglyph. 

anagnorisis  (an-ag-nor'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
dvayvkptaig,  recognition,  in  tragedy  recognition 
as  ieading  to  the  denouement,  < hvayvupi^uv, 
recognize,  esp.  in  tragedy,  < ava,  again,  + 
yvupi^eiv,  make  known,  gain  knowledge  of,  < 
*yvupog  (not  used,  = L.  *gndrus,  in  comp,  igno- 
rare,  know  not,  ignore ; cf . gnarus,  knowing),  < 
ytyvd>meiv=:E.  know,  q.  v.]  1.  Recognition. — 

2.  The  unraveling  of  a plot  in  dramatic  action ; 
denouement ; clearing  up. 
anagnost  (an'ag-nost),  n.  [<  L.  anagnostes,  < 
Gr.  dvayvucTr/g,  a reader,  < avayiyvaasuv,  read, 
recognize,  know  again,  < ava,  again,  + yiyvcttmeiv 
= E.  know,  q.  v.]  A reader;  a prelector;  one 
employed  to  read  aloud ; the  reader  of  the  les- 
sons in  church.  N.  E.  D. 
anagnostiant  (an-ag-nos'tian),  n.  Same  as 
anagnost. 

anagoge  (an-a-go'je),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dvayuyf/, 
in  senses  defined  below,  lit.  a bringing  up,  < 
avdyeiv,  bring  up,  lead  up,  < ava,  up,  + ayeiv, 
lead,  drive:  see  agent,  act,  etc.]  1.  In  med., 
an  upward  rejection,  as  the  rejection  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  by  the  mouth;  anabole. — 2f. 
Spiritual  enlightenment;  elevation  to  spirit- 
ual insight.  Phillips. — 3.  The  spiritual  meaning 
or  application  of  words;  especially,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  types  and  allegories  of  the  Old 
to  subjects  of  the  New  Testament.  Also  ana- 
logy. 

anagogetical  (au^a-go-jetri-kal),  a.  [<  ana- 
goge + -et-ical.]  Pertaining  to  anagoge  or  spir- 
itual elevation ; mysterious ; anagogical. 
anagogic  (an-a-goj'ik),  a.  and  v.  [<Gr.  avay j- 
yiKOg,  mystical,  < avayayy:  see  anagoge.]  I.  a. 
Same  as  anagogical. 

II.  n.  A mystical  or  spiritual  interpretation, 
especially  of  Scripture. 

The  notes  upon  that  constitution  say,  that  the  Misna 
Torah  was  composed  out  of  the  cabalistics  and  anagogics 
of  the  Jews,  or  some  allegorical  interpretations  pretended 
to  be  derived  from  Moses. 

L.  Addison,  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  248. 
anagogical  (an-a-goj 'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  anagoge ; mysterious ; elevated;  spiritual. 
In  the  older  writers  on  Biblical  interpretation,  applied  to 
one  of  the  four  senses  of  Scripture,  the  others  being  the 
literal,  the  allegorical,  and  the  tropical.  The  anagogical 
sense  is  a spiritual  sense  relating  to  the  eternal  glory  of 
the  believer,  up  to  which  its  teachings  are  supposed  to 
lead : thus,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  in  an  anagogical  sense, 
signifies  the  repose  of  the  saints  in  heaven. 

We  cannot  apply  them  [prophecies]  to  him,  but  by  a 
mystical,  anagogical  explication. 

South,  Sermons,  VIII.  161. 

The  work  [the  Divina  Commedia]  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
a literal,  allegorical,  moral,  and  anagogical  sense,  a mode 
then  commonly  employed  with  the  Scriptures. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser. , p.  34. 
analogically  (an-a-goj'i-kal-i),  aclv.  In  an  ana- 
gogical or  mystical  sense ; with  religious  eleva- 
tion. 

anagogy  (an'a-go-ji),  n.  [As  anagoge,  with 
suffix  assimilated  to  the  more  common  suffix 
-y.]  Same  as  anagoge. 

anagram  (an'a-gram),  n.  [<  F.  ana  gramme , < 
NL.  anagramma,  used,  in  imitation  of  program - 
ma,  E.  program,  etc.,  for  anagrammatismus,  < Gr. 
avaypa/ifiaTi(7/j.6g,  an  anagram,  < avaypagfiaTt^ELv, 
transpose  the  letters  of  a word  so  as  to  form 
another,  < ava , here  used  in  a distributive  sense, 
+ ypagpa(j-),  a letter:  see  gram2,  grammar .] 

1 . A transposition  of  the  letters  of  a word  or 
sentence,  to  forma  new  word  or  sentence : thus, 
Galenus  is  an  anagram  of  angelus.  Dr.  Burney’s 
anagram  of  Horatio  Nelson  is  one  of  the  happiest,  Honor 
est  a Nilo  (Honor  is  from  the  Nile). 

2.  A word  formed  by  reading  tbe  letters  of  one 
or  more  words  backward;  a palindrome:  thus, 
evil  is  an  anagram  of  live. 


anagram 

anagram  (an'a-gram),  t [<  anagram, n.]  To 
form  into  an  anagram. 

anagrammatic  (an"a-gra-mat'ik),  a.  [<  NL. 
anagramma(t~)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  form- 
ing an  anagram — Anagrammatic  multiplication, 
in  alg.,  that  form  of  multiplication  in  which  the  order 
of  the  letters  is  indifferent. 

anagrammatical  (an,i'a-gra-mat/i-kal),  a. 
Same  as  anagrammatic.  " 

We  cannot  leave  the  author’s  name  in  that  obscurity 
which  the  anagrammatical  title  seems  intended  to  throw 
over  it.  . . . Merlin  is  only  the  representative  of  Dr.  Mil- 
ner. Southey , Quarterly  Rev.,  XXXIII.  5.  (.V.  Jj.  D.) 
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analogium 


shrikes,  of  the  family  Mrtomitfas,  established  by  Analgidae  (a-nal'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NX,.,  < Analacs 
Swamson  m 1831.  A.  sanauinolentus.  of  Java.  4-  .id,,,  I A ‘i-E.TJr. y. 


Swamson  in  1831.  A.  sanguinolentus,  of  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  is  the  leading  species, 
analcite  (a-nal’sit),  it,  [X  Gr.  dvaAny;,  avaAi a;, 
without  strength,  feeble  (see  Analcipus),  + 
-ite 2.]  A zeolitic  mineral,  a hydrous  silicate  of 
. aluminium  and  sodium,  generally  found  crys- 


+ -idai.]  A family  of'parasiticatracheate'aca^ 
nnes,  typified  by  the  genus  Analges.  The  skeleton 
is  composed  of  sclerites  in  the  soft  skin ; the  mandibles 
are  chelate ; the  legs  are  8,  each  5-jointed,  the  first  pair 
being  borne  on  the  anterior’  margin  of  the  body.  The 
species  live  on  the  hairs  of  mammals  and  the  feathers  of 
birds. 


oa  V tvico  til  w_y  yuclUJivra.  _ u„ 

blowpipe  into  a semi-transparent  glass.  The  name  has  ref- 
erence to  its  weak  electric  power  when  heated  or  rubbed 
nev.,  aaaiu.  o.  ^v.  js.  jj.)  Also  called  analcim,  analcime. 

anagrammatically  (an^a-gra-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  analect  (an'a-lekt),  n.  [<  NL.  analectus , < Gr, 

In  the  manner  of  an  anagram-  **  avaXenroc.  seieet.  vpirha 1 1 ’ 


11,  bvjnciauj  19HUU  v;i  y ft-  Diras. 

tallizea  m trapezohedral  crystals,  but  also  mas-  anallagmatic  (an^al-ag-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  av- 
sfY®'  • of  *requent  occurrence  in  trap-rocks,  espe-  priy.  + aMayiia(T-),  that  which  is  civen  or  taken 

Mmeits  under  &»  fn  exchange,  < dUdocew,  exchange,  < “ 

flt/h  or  ~\  U Qxri  n (T  +11  Ck  nunnoidir  -^^4-  "1,  L 


anagrammatise,  v.  See  anagrammatize. 
anagrammatism  (an-a-gram'a-tizm),  n.  [<  F. 
anagrammatisme , < NL.  anagrammatismus,  < Gr. 
ava-ypafi/iaric/idg , transposition-  of  letters:  see 
anagram.']  The  act  or  practice  of  making  ana- 
grams. 

anagrammatist  (an-a-gram'a-tist),  n.  [<  NL. 
anagramma{t-)  + A maker  of  anagrams, 

anagrammatize  (an-a-gram'a-tiz),  V. ; pret. 
and  pp.  anagrammatized,  ppr.  anagrammatizing. 
[=  F.  anagrammatiser,  < Gr.  avaypa/i/iari&iv : see 
anagram.]  I.  trans.  To  transpose,  as  the  let- 
ters of  a word,  so  as  to  form  an  anagram. 

Within  this  circle  is  Jehovah’s  name, 

Forward,  and  backward,  anagramatis’d. 

Marlowe , Faustus,  i.  4. 


avakenTog,  seiect,  verbal  adj.  of  avaAeyetv,  gather 
up,  < ava,  up,  + teyuv,  pick  up,  = L.  legere, 
gather,  read:  see  legend,  lection .]  A small 
piece  selected  from  a literary  work ; an  extract ; 
a literary  fragment : usually  in  plural,  analects 
or  analecta  (which  see).-Analects  of  Confucius, 
a name  given  to  a collection  of  such  sayings  of  the  Chinese 
sage  Confucius  as  his  disciples,  long  after  his  death,  could 
recall. 

analecta  (an-a-lek'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 


other.]  Having  the  property  of  not  being 
changed  in  form  by  inversion : applied  to  curves 
and  to  the  surfaces  of  solids,  such  as  the  sphere, 
which  have  the  property  of  being  their  own  in- 
verse.  Anallagmatic  curves  and  surfaces  are  quartic 
curves  and  surfaces  which  have 
nodes  on  the  absolute.  See  bicir- 
cular quartic.—  Anallagmatic 
checker,  a square  composed  of 
equal  squares  in  two  colors,  so 
disposed  that  any  pairof  columns 
have  like-colored  squares  in  as 
many  rows  as  any  other  pair  of 


A 

Anallagmatic  Checkers. 

ru*vB  as  any  ouier  pair  oi 
columns  have,  and  any  pair  of  rows  have  the  same  num- 

h(,r  lilrn  DrillOfmn  i „ n .1  1 


a title  for  a 
analect. 

analectic  (an-a-lek'tik),  a.  [<  analect  + -ic.] 
Relating  to  analects,  collections,  or  selections; 
made  up  of  selections : as,  an  analectic  maga- 

Others  anagrammatize  it  from  Eva  (Eve)  into  Vce,  he-  Zm?‘  , . , ....  . 

iuse  they  say  she  was  the  cause  of  ourwoe^  anaiemmat  (an-aMem  a),  n.  [<  L.  analemma, 

~~  a_  sun-dial  which  showed  the  latitude  and  meri- 

dian of  a place,  (.  Gr.  dvalyupa,  a sun-dial,  a sling 
for  a wounded  arm,  a wall  for  underpropping, 
any  support,  < dva'Xay/Sdvetv,  take  up,  < ava , up, 

-4-  / m/Rnupn » 2/-r/4p7n  ■foVn  7wvw ™ i 


^ ■ ■ „ _ . . . _ iva  tsv.  , , , XJ.V_JCi.lj  III  III  -1 — ; “““  “UJ  pan  ui  1 vi  o 110 

analectus : see  analect.]  Selected  passages  from  ananantoirfanafanfd^ki'T'  rv  r ’ 

the  writings  of  an  author  or  of  different  luthors ; (a-isf + allanto  1 ^ ™ [j l pnT 
a.  title  for  a oniw«oT,  f auanrnc.]  Having  no  allantois. 

l-n,n-toi'r]p-n.Y « r»7  f 


cause  they  say  she  was  the  cause  of  our  woe. 

W.  Austin,  Hsec  Homo,  p.  182. 

ii.  intrans.  To  make  anagrams. 

Also  spelled  anagrammatise. 
anagrapnt  (an'a-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  d vaypa^,  a 
writing  out,  register,  < avaypaiheiv,  write  out, 
register,  engrave,  inscribe,  < dvct,  up,  + ypdtfieiv, 
engrave,  write.]  1.  An  inventory.  Blount. — 

2.  A prescription  or  recipe.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
auagna  (an-a'gwii),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  A name 
given  in  Texas  to  a low  boraginaceous  tree, 

Ehrctia  elliptica;  the  knackaway.  Also  spelled 
anaqua. 

anakan  (an'a-kan),  n.  The  native  namo  of  a 
small  Brazilian  macaw,  Ara  severa,  about  18 
inches  long,  mostly  of  greenish  coloration,  with 
black  bill  and  feet. 

anak-el-ard  (an^ak-el-ard'),  re.  [Ar ,'andqul-  — , ± — - — - 

ardh  ( arz ),  the  badger,  lit.  kid  of  the  earth:  analepsia  (an-a-lep'si-fi), 
'anaq,  kid;  al,  the;  ardh  (are),  Pers.  arz,  earth,  unalepsis  and  analcpsy, 
land.]  Same  as  caracal. 
anakolouthia,  anakoluthia,  etc.  [In  closer 
^imitation  of  the  Greek.]  See  anacoluthia,  etc. 
anal(a'nal),  a.  and  re.  [< NL.  analis,  <L.  anus: 
see  anus.}  I.  a.  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  the  anus. 

— 2.  Situated  at  or  near  the  anus ; aboral:  the 

opposite  of  oral. — 3.  Ventral  and  median,  as  — ; -xr-v 

the  fin  of  a fish,  without  reference  to  its  posi-  3-nalepsy  (an'a-lep-si)_ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  anus:  the  opposite  of  eTuiv^tojmalepsi«,  q.  v.] 
dorsal. 

In  zoology  its  abbreviation  is  a. 

Anal  armature,  an  appendage  in  insects,  the  modified 
and  appelidaged  terminal  abdominal  segments,  such  as 
the  sting,  the  ovipositor,  etc.—  Anal  dilator,  in  surg.,  an 
instrument  producing  temporary  paralysis  of  the  sphinc- 
ter ani  by  overstretching,  to  relieve  spasm.— Anal  fin,  in 


collection  of  choice  extracts.  See  AallantoideY(M 

- ^Gr-av-priv. +a'L?MVToei6r/e:  see  allantois,  allan- 
toid.] Those  vertebrates  which  have  no  allan- 
tom;  the  Ichthyopsida,  or  amphibians  and 
fishes:  synonymous  with  Anamnionata,  and  op- 
posed to  A (lantoidca. 

anallantoidean  (an-al-an-toiXle-an),  a.  and  re, 
[_(.  Anallantoidea  + -tire.]  X,  a.  Iiavingnoallan- 
tois ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anallantoidea. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Anallantoidea. 
analoga,  n.  Plural  of  analogon. 


+ XaufauvP^uv,  take. " & lemml',  StS/fan  Ui  i r 

1.  A form  of  sun-dial,  now  diSused.-2.  In  anaknuwJ+  ll  [<  L'  °nalT‘£ (,8ee 

geom . , an  orthographic  projection  of  the  sphere  analoeia  re  Plnm  1 of  Hale’ 

ou  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  eye  being  ana  lnfie  Van  awful k 9'  ’ analo9l°n-, 

supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  if  f ffloficil  faf  a loP  ’kn'li  analfplcal 

the  east  or  west  noint  of  the  horizon.  Hence 


the  east  or  west  point  of  the  horizon. ' Hence 
— ®.*  Y1  instrument  of  wood  or  brass  on  which  a 
projection  of  this  nature  is  drawn,  formerly  used 
in  solving  astronomical  problems.— 4.  A tabu- 
lated scale,  usually  drawn  in  the  form  of  the 
figure  8,  depicted  across  the  torrid  zone  on  a 
terrestrial  globe,  to  show  the  sun’s  declination 
and  the  equation  of  time  on  any  day  of  the  year, 
tnalensia  in  n-n.-l er/si-ii  1 « [NL.]  Same  as 


analepsis  (an-a-lep'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avd- 
ty' K,  a taking  up,  recovery,  < dvaLapjidvuv,  take 
up,  get  back,  recover  one’s  breath:  see  ana- 
lemma.']  La  med.:  (a)  Recovery  of  strength  after 
disease.  ( b ) A kind  of  sympathetic  epilepsy 
from  gastric  disturbance.  Also  called  analepsia 
and  analepsy. 

[<  NL.  analepsia, 
- -x---,  -i-  ■ ■ 1.  Same  as  analep- 

sis.— 2.  Reparation  or  amendment. 

The  African,  from  the  absence  of  books  and  teaching, 
had  no  principle  of  analepsy  in  his  intellectual  furnishing 
by  which  a word,  once  become  obscure  from  a real  or  sup- 
posed loss  of  parts  or  meaning,  can  be  repaired,  amended 
or  restored  to  its  original  form. 

Tram.  Amer.  PhUol.  Ass.,  XVI.,  App.,  p.  xxxii. 

[<  Gr.  dva/jjmKor, 
itution,  recovery: 
7 -x- — j invigorating;  giv- 

ing strength  after  disease: 


dvaloyoy.  see  analogous.]  1.  Founded” on  or 
involving  analogy:  as,  an  analogical  argument 
We  have  words  which  are  proper  and  not  analogical. 

Reid,  Inq.  into  Human  Mind,  vij 

2.  Having  analogy,  resemblance,  or  relation; 
analogous. 

There  is  placed  the  minerals  between  the  inanimate  and 
vegetable  provinces,  participating  something  analogical  to 
either.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

3.  In  hiol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  physiological, 
functional,  or  adaptative  analogy ; having  phys- 
iological without  morphological  likeness : dis- 
tinguished from  homological. 


lUOpygi^.i yj.  \.ia.  ixuixi/iiixu.  vroyo/witiM . lAvaxe.j 

(o)  In  mammals,  any  glandular  organ  situated  near  or  con- 
nected with  the  anus,  such  as  those  existing  in  the  Mv.s- 
telidce.  They  reach  their  greatest  development  in  the 
skunks,  and  their  secretion  is  the  cause  of  the  fetid  odor 
of  these  animals. — Anal  legs,  in  entom legs  on  the 
posterior  segments  of  certain  insect  larva?,  as  in  many 
caterpillars.— Anal  orifice,  the  anus.— Anal  plate,  or 
anal  scute,  in  herpetol.,  the  last  ventral  plate  or  scute,  ^ XY  ~~  • '/  — — 

which  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  anus.— Anal  analgesia  (an-ai-je  Si-a), 

pouch,  an  induplication  or  cul-de-sac  above  the  anus  of  y -- 

the  badgers,  distinct  from  the  anal  glands.— Anal  re- 
gion, any  part  of  the  body  which  gives  exit  to  the  refuse 
of  digestion,  as  in  protozoans.- — Anal  spurs,  in  serpents, 
the  condensed  epidermis  of  rudimentary  hind  limbs. — 

Anal  stylet  or  feeler,  one  of  the  two  small  pointed  or- 
gans found  on  the  posterior  extremity  of  certain  arthro- 
pod or  articulate  animals.— Anal  supporter,  a pad,  re- 
sembling a truss,  for  supporting  the  anus  in  cases  of  pro- 
lapsus ani. 

II.  n.  In  ichth.,  an  anal  fin. 
analasset,  n.  Same  as  anlacc. 
analav  (an'a-lav),  n.  [<  Russ,  analavu , a breast- 
plate, pectoral  cross.]  A kerchief  having  on  it 
a representation  of  the  cross,  the  instruments 
of  the  passion,  or  the  like,  worn  by  nuns  in 
Russia. 

analcim,  analcime  (a-nal'sim),  n.  Same  as 

analcite. 

Analcipus  (a- nal' si -pus),  w.  [NL. ; less  cor-  anafgia  (a-nal'ji-af,  n. 
rectly  Analciopus  ; < Gr.  avaXtcfc  ovavahaq  (- kl8 -),  painless : see  analgesia.] 

uma  1 crirl  7 o-TioU-ii/ll  « 


„ - as 

- ouju  ho  ijhixoc  cAiouiii^  in  cue  Mils-  roorlioinA 

They  reach  their  greatest  development  in  the  V \ r^-T  z ^ , 

md  their  secretion  is  the  cause  of  the  fetid  odor  Ana-lges  (a-nal  jez),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avaXyfjq, 

not  feeling  pain,  insensible,  < av-  priv.  + aXyor, 
pain.]  A genus  of  mites  founded  by  Nitzsch, 
type  of  the  family  Analgidte. 
inalgesia  (an-al-je'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dvaX- 
ygaia,  painlessness,  < dvaXygroi;,  painless  (of. 
avaAyfc,  painless),  < av-  priv.  + aAyeiv,  feel  pain, 
< aXyof,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  the  incapacity  of 
feeling  pain  in  a part,  although  the  tactile  sense 
may  he  more  or  less  preserved.  Also  called 
analgia. 

analgesic  (an-al-jes'ik),  a.  and  re.  [<  analgesia 
+ -ic;  according  to  Gr.  analogies,  the  form 
should  he  analgetic,  q.  v.]  Same  as  analgetic. 
analgetic  (an-al-jet'ik),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr.  dvdA- 


( b ) A kind  of  sympathetic  epilepsy  from  7jo  — 

i’ic  disturbance.  Also  called  analepsia  analoglcally  (an-a-loj  l-kal-i),  adv.  1.  By 

analogy;  from  a similarity  of  relations. 

A prince  is  analogically  styled  a pilot,  being  to  the  state 
as  a pilot  is  to  the  vessel. 

ISp.  Berkeley,  Minute  Philosopher,  iv.  § 21. 
We  argue  analogically  from  what  is  within  us  to  what 
is  external  to  us.  ./.  If.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  63. 

2.  In  hiol.,  functionally  as  distinguished  from 
structurally ; in  a physiological  as  distinguished 
from  an  anatomical  way  or  manner : contrasted 
with  homologically. 

Birds  . . are  analogically  related  only  according  to 

the  sum  of  unlike  characters  employed  for  similar  pur- 
poses.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  68. 

an  analeptic  analogicalness(an-a-loj'i-kal-nes),re.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  analogical;  fitness  to  be  used  by 
way  of  analogy. 

analogion  (an-a-lo'ji-on),  re. ; pi.  analogia  (-a). 
Same  as  analogium. 
analogise,  v.  See  analogize. 
analogismt  (a-nal'o-jizm),  re.  [<  Gr.  dvaLoyicyd;, 
a course  of  reasoning,  proportional  calculation, 

< avaXoyi^etj6ai,  calculate,  consider ; influenced 
b^  dvdf  oyo;  (see  analogous),  but  rather  directly 

< avd,  through,  + loyi&odai,  count,  reckon,  con- 
sider, < Xdyog,  count,  reckoning,  ratio,  etc. : see 
logos,  logic,  etc.]  1.  In  logic,  an  argument 
from  the  cause  to  the  effect:  an  a priori  argu- 
ment.—-2.  Investigation  of  things  by  their 
analogies;  reasoning  from  analogy. — 3.  In 
med.,  diagnosis  by  analogy. 


yvT°C,  painless  {see  analgesia),  + -ic.  CL  an-  analogist"(a-nal'6-jist)7^  [<  analogy  + -tsf.] 
algesic.  J I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  One  who  employs  or  argues  from  analogy 
by  analgesia;  msensibie.  Man  is  an  analogic,  and  studies  relations  in  aUobjeets. 

lhe  skin  [of  a hypnotized  patient]  is  somewhat  anal-  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  30. 

getic,  with  more  or  less  anaisthesia.  o-noInn-ict-Hrt  „ni  r ••  h-i  \ -r>  , . 

O.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture  p 141  (a-nal-o-jis  tik),  a.  Relating  to  or 

tt  t j .,  . ...  ’ * consisting  in  analogy. 

11.  re.  in  med.,  anything  which  removes  pain,  analogium  (an-a-16'ji-um),  re. ; pi.  analogia  (-a), 
(a-nal  Ji-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ava'Ayfc,  [ML.,  < MGr.  dvaMytov,  a pulpit,  reading-desk, 
bame  as  analgesia.  < Gr.  avaleyeadai,  read  through,  mid.  of  avaTL- 
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times  applied  to  an  ambo  or  a pulpit. — 2.  The 
inclosure  of  the  tomb  of  a saint.  Du  Cange. 

Also  written  analogion. 

analogize  (a-nal'o-jiz),  v.-  pret.  and  pp.  anal- 
ogized, ppr.  analogizing.  [<  analogy  + -ize. 
The  Gr.  a vatoyiCeodai  agrees  in  form,  but  not  in 
sense : see  analogism .]  I.  trans.  To  explain  by- 
analogy  ; exhibit  resemblance  between. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  use  of  analogy;  be 
analogous. 

Also  spelled  analogise. 

analogon  (a-nal'o-gon),  n. ; pi.  analoga  (-ga). 
[<  Gr.  avakoyov,  adj.,  neut.  of  avakoyog,  analo- 
gous : see  analogous.']  An  analogue ; something 
analogous.  Coleridge. 

Even  the  other  element  of  the  Jewish  system,  the  ele- 
ment of  prophecy,  is  not  without  its  analogon  among  the 
heathen.  G.  P.  Fisher , Begin,  of  Christianity,  i. 

analogous  (a-nal'o-gus),  a.  [<  L.  analogus , < 
Gr.  avakoyog according  to  a due  k6 yog  or  ratio, 
proportionate,  conformable,  analogous,  < ava , 
throughout,  according  to  (see  ana-),  + kdyog, 
ratio,  proportion:  see  logos  and  logic.]  1.  In 
general,  having  analogy;  corresponding  (to 
something  else)  in  some  particular  or  partic- 
ulars, while  differing  in  others ; bearing  some 
resemblance  or  proportion : sometimes  loosely 
used  for  similar . Thus,  there  is  something  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind  analogous  to  that  of  the  body ; animal 
organs,  as  the  wing  of  a bird  and  that  of  a bat,  which  per- 
form the  same  function,  though  different  in  structure,  are 
analogous.  See  4,  below. 

The  effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous , in  many 
respects,  to  that  produced  by  foreign  travel. 

Macaulay , On  History. 
Specifically — 2.  In  chem. , closely  alike,  but  dif- 
fering in  some  degree  as  to  each  of  the  more 
prominent  characters. — 3.  In  lot.,  resembling 
in  form  but  not  in  plan  of  structure.  Thus,  the 
spur  of  a larkspur  is  analogous  to  one  of  the  five  spurs  of 
a columbine,  but  they  are  not  homologous,  for  the  one  is 
a sepal  and  the  other  a petal.  A.  Gray. 

4.  In  biol.,  similar  physiologically  but  not  an- 
atomically; like  in  function  but  not  in  struc- 
ture : the  opposite  of  homologous.  See  analogy, 

5.  — 5.  In  logic , from  Albertus  Magnus  down  to 
modem  writers,  applied  to  terms  which  are  ho- 
monymous or  equivocal  in  a special  way,  name- 
ly, those  in  which  the  identity  of  sound  is  not 
accidental,  but  is  based  upon  a trope  or  upon 
some  other  reason. 

A term  is  analogous  whose  single  signification  applies 
with  equal  propriety  to  more  than  one  object:  as,  the 
leg  of  the  table,  the  leg  of  the  animal.  Whately. 

In  all  senses  used  with  to,  sometimes  with. 
= Svn.  Correspondent,  similar,  like, 
analogously  (a-nal'o-gus-li),  adv.  In  an  anal- 
ogous manner. 

analogue  (an'a-log),  n.  [<  F.  analogue,  adj.  and 
n.,  < L.  analogus , adj.,  analogous:  see  analo- 
gous.] 1.  In  general,  something  having  anal- 
ogy to  something  else ; an  object  having  some 
agreement  or  correspondence  in  relations,  func- 
tions, or  structure  with  another  object. 

The  mechanical  law,  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal, 
has  its  moral  analogue.  II.  Spencer , Social  Statics,  p.  253. 

It  T cynicism!  is  the  intellectual  analogue  of  the  truffle ; 
and  though  it  may  be  very  well  in  giving  a relish  to  thought 
for  certain  palates,  it  cannot  supply  the  substance  of  it. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  137. 
Specifically — 2.  Inphilol.,  a word  correspond- 
ing with  another;  an  analogous  term. — 3.  In 
zool.  and  hot. , an  animal  or  a plant  corresponding 
in  some  special  and  essential  attributes  or  rela- 
tions to  a member  of  another  group  or  region, 
bo  that  it  is  a representative  or  counterpart. — 
4.  In  biol.,  an  organ  that  has  the  same  func- 
tion in  one  species  or  group  as  an  organ  of  dif- 
ferent structure  or  origin  in  another  species  or 
group.  The  difference  between  homologue  and  analogue 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  relation  between  the  wing  of 
a bird  and  that  of  a butterfly  : as  the  two  differ  totally 
in  anatomical  structure  and  in  their  history,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  homologues,  but  they  are  analogues , since 
*both  serve  for  flight.  See  analogy , 5. 

analogy  (a-nal'o-ji),  n. ; pi.  analogies  (-jiz).  [< 
F.  analogic,  < L.  analogia,  < Gr.  avakoyta,  equal- 
ity of  ratios,  proportion,  analogy,  < avakoyog, 
analogous:  see  analogous.]  1.  In  math.,  an 
equation  between  ratios.  This  use  is  obsolete  ex- 
cept in  a few  phrases,  as  Napier's  analogies,  which  are  four 
important  formulas  of  spherical  trigonometry. 

2.  Am  agreement,  likeness,  or  proportion  be- 
tween the  relations  of  things  to  one  another ; 
hence,  often,  agreement  or  likeness  of  things 
themselves. . Analogy  strictly  denotes  only  a partial 
similarity,  as  in  some  special  circumstances  or  effects 
predicable  of  two  or  more  things  in  other  respects  essen- 
tially different : thus,  when  we  say  that  learning  enlightens 
the  mind,  we  recognize  an  analogy  between  learning  and 
light,  the  former  being  to  the  mind  what  the  latter  is  to 
the  eye,  enabling  it  to  discover  things  before  hidden.  [We 
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say  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  things,  and  that  one 
thing  has  analogy  to  or  with  another.] 

Intuitive  perceptions  in  spiritual  beings  may,  perhaps, 
hold  some  analogy  unto  vision. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  15. 

That  there  is  a real  analogy  between  an  individual  or- 
ganism and  a social  organism,  becomes  undeniable  when 
certain  necessities  determining  structure  are  seen  to  gov- 
ern them  in  common.  II.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  330. 

In  philosophy,  analogy  does  not  consist  in  the  equality 
of  two  quantities,  but  of  two  qualitative  relations. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (tr.  by  Max  Muller). 

Specifically — 3.  In  logic , a form  of  reasoning 
in  which,  from  the  similarity  of  two  or  more 
things  in  certain  particulars,  their  similarity  in 
other  particulars  is  inferred.  Thus,  the  earth  ana 
Mars  are  both  planets,  nearly  equidistant  from  the  sun, 
not  differing  greatly  in  density,  having  similar  distribu- 
tions of  seas  and  continents,  alike  in  conditions  of  hu- 
midity, temperature,  seasons,  day  and  night,  etc. ; but  the 
earth  also  supports  organic  life ; hence  Mars  (probably) 
supports  organic  life — is  an  argument  from  analogy.  See 
induction. 

4.  In  gram.,  conformity  to  the  spirit,  structure, 
or  general  rules  of  a language ; similarity  as 
respects  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a lan- 
guage, as  derivation,  inflection,  spelling,  pro- 
nunciation, etc. — 5.  In  biol.,  resemblance  with- 
out affinity  ; physiological  or  adaptive  likeness 
between  things  morphologically  or  structurally 
unlike  : the  opposite  of  homology.  Thus,  there  is 
an  analogy  between  the  wing  of  a bird  and  that  of  a butter- 
fly, both  being  adapted  to  the  same  physiological  purpose 
of  flight,  but  there  is  no  morphological  relation  between 
them.  Analogy  rests  upon  mere  functional  (that  is, 
physiological)  modifications ; homology  is  grounded  upon 
structural  (that  is,  morphological)  identity  or  unity.  Anal- 
ogy is  the  correlative  of  physiology,  homology  of  morphol- 
ogy ; but  the  two  may  be  coincident,  as  when  structures 
identical  in  morphology  are  used  for  the  same  purposes 
and  are  therefore  physiologically  identical. — Analogy  Of 
faith,  in  theol.,  the  correspondence  of  the  several  parts  of 
revelation  with  one  another. 

analphabet,  analphabete  (an-al'fa-bct,  -bet), 

a.  and  re.  [<  ML.  analphabetus,  < Gr.am^a/fyrof, 
not  knowing  one’s  A B C,  < dv-  priy.  + d/l0d/3yrof, 
tbe  A B C,  alphabet:  see  alphabet.']  I.  a.  Not 
knowing  the  alphabet ; illiterate. 

II.  re.  One  who  does  not  know  the  alphabet ; 
one  who  cannot  read. 

As  late  as  the  census  of  1861  it  was  found  that  [in  Italy] 
in  a population  of  21,777,331  there  were  no  less  than  16,- 
999,701  analphabetes , or  persons  absolutely  destitute  of  in- 
struction, absolutely  unable  to  read. 

^ Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  460. 

analphabetic  (an-al-fa-bet'ik),  a.  Not  know- 
ing the  alphabet ; illiterate ; nnable  to  read, 
analysable,  analyse,  etc.  See  analyzahlc,  etc. 
analyset,  re.  [Also  written  analise,  < F.  ana- 
lyse, < ML.  analysis:  see  analysis,  analyze.'] 
Analysis. 

The  analyse  of  it  [a  tractate]  may  be  spared,  since  it  is 
^in  many  hands.  Bp.  Hacket,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  104. 

analysis  (a-nal'i-sis),  re.  [Formerly  analyse , < 
F.  analyse  = Pg.  analyse  or  analysis  = Sp.  andlisis 

- It.  analisi,  < ML.  analysis,  < Gr.  dvalvms,  a dis- 
solving, resolution  of  a whole  into  its  parts,  so- 
lution of  a problem,  analysis,  lit.  a loosing,  < 
d vaXveiv,  resolve  into  its  elements,  analyze,  lit. 
loosen,  undo,  < ava,  back,  + ifeu,  loosen:  see 
loosen.]  1.  Tbe  resolution  or  separation  of 
anything  which  is  compound,  as  a conception, 
a sentence,  a material  substance,  or  an  event, 
into  its  constituent  elements  or  into  its  causes ; 
decomposition. 

In  the  deductive  syllogism  we  proceed  by  analysis  — 
that  is,  by  decomposing  a whole  into  its  parts. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

In  the  associationalist  psychology,  the  analysis  of  an 
idea  is  the  discovery  of  the  different  kinds  of  elementary 
sensations  which  are  associated  together  to  produce  the 
idea.  Mill. 

Analysis  is  real,  as  when  a chemist  separates  two  sub- 
stances. Logical,  as  when  we  consider  the  properties  of 
the  sides  and  angles  of  a triangle  separately,  though  we 
cannot  think  of  a triangle  without  sides  and  angles. 

Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Phil. 

The  analysis  of  a material  object  consists  in  breaking  it 
up  into  those  other  material  objects  which  are  its  elements, 
and  it  is  only  when  we  know  something  of  the  properties  of 
these  elements  as  they  exist  separately  that  we  regard  an 
analysis  of  the  whole  as  satisfactory.  Mind,  IX.  80. 

2.  The  regressive  scientific  method  of  discov- 
ery; research  into  causes;  induction. — 3.  In 
math. : (a)  Originally,  find  still  frequently,  a 
regressive  method,  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Plato,  which  first  assumes  the  conclusion 
and  gradually  leads  back  to  the  premises.  The 
thirteenth  book  of  Euclid’s  Elements  has  the  following 
definition,  which  is  hot  supposed  to  be  by  Euclid,  but 
which  is  ancient,  and  perhaps  by  Eudoxus : Analysis  is  the 
proceeding  from  the  thing  soqght,  as  conceded,  by  conse- 
quences to  some  conceded  truth ; synthesis  is  the  pro- 
ceeding from  the  conceded  by  consequences  to  the  truth 
sought.  According  to  Pappus,  analysis  is  of  two  kinds: 
theoretical,  so  called  because  used  in  research  into  truth, 
and  problematic,  so  called  because  used  in  the  solution  of 
problems.  In  the  former,  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is 
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assumed  as  true,  and  consequences  are  drawn  from  it  until 
something  conceded  is  reached,  which  if  it  is  true  involves 
the  truth  of  the  thing  sought,  the  demonstration  corre- 
sponding to  the  analysis ; in  the  latter,  the  construction 
sought  is  assumed  as  already  known,  and  consequences 
are  deduced  from  it  until  something  given  is  reached. 
(6)  Algebraical  reasoning,  in  which  unknown 
quantities  are  operated  upon  in  order  to  find 
their  values.  Vieta.  (c)  The  treatment  of 
problems  by  a consideration  of  infinitesimals, 
or  something  equivalent,  especially  by  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  (including  the  integral  cal- 
culus, the  calculus  of  variations,  etc. ) : often 
called  infinitesimal  analysis.  This  is  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  word  in  modern  times. 
Hence  — ( d ) The  discussion  of  a problem  by 
means  of  algebra  (in  the  sense  of  a system  of 
symbols  with  rules  of  transformation),  in  oppo- 
sition to  a geometrical  discussion  of  it,  that  is, 
a discussion  resting  directly  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  space : thus,  analytical  geometry  is  the 
treatment  of  geometrical  problems  by  analy- 
sis.— 4.  A syllabus  or  synopsis  of  the  contents 
of  a book  or  discourse,  or  of  tbe  principles 
of  a science.— Analysis  of  a plant,  an  examina- 
tion  of  its  structure  and  characters  as  a preliminary  to 
its  determination.— Chemical  analysis,  Diophantine 
analysis,  etc.  See  the  adjectives.— Fluxional  analy- 
sis. See  method  of  fluxions,  under  fluxion Gascmet- 
ric  analysis,  harmonic  analysis,  etc.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.—Qualitative  analysis,  in  chem.,  the  detection 
of  the  constituents  of  a compound  body,  in  distinction 
from  quantitative  analysis,  or  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  and  proportions  of  the  constituents. — Spectrum 
analysis.  See  spectrum.  =&yn..  Asmy,  Analysis.  See  as- 
say. 

analyst  (an'a-list),  re.  [=  F.  analyste  = Pg. 
analysta  =It.  analista;  formed  from  the  verb 
analyze,  as  if  from  a verb  in  -ize : see  -ist, 
-ize.]  One  who  analyzes  or  who  is  versed  in 
analysis,  in  any  application  of  that  word. 

The  analyst  has  not  very  many  resources  at  his  disposal 
for  separating  an  intimate  mixture  of  several  bodies. 

^ Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  203. 

analytic,  analytical  (an-a-lit'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  and 
^in  the  first  form)  re.  [<  ML.  analyiicus,  < Gr. 
avaAvundc,  analytic,  < dval.vroc,  dissoluble,  verbal 
adj.  of  dvar.veiv,  dissolve,  resolve,  analyze:  see 
analysis.]  I .a.  1.  Relating  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  operating  by  analysis:  opposed  to  syn- 
thetic, synthetical:  as,  an  analytic  mode  of 
thought. 

His  [Webster’s]  mind  was  analytical  rather  than  con- 
structive, and  his  restlessness  of  life  was  indicative  of  a 
certain  instability  of  temper. 

II.  E.  Scuddcr,  Noah  Webster,  iv. 

2.  In  the  Kantian  logic,  explicatory ; involving 
a mere  analysis  or  explication  of  knowledge, 
and  not  any  material  addition  to  it. 

In  all  judgments  in  which  there  is  a relation  between 
subject  and  predicate  (I  speak  of  affirmative  judgments 
only,  the  application  to  negative  ones  being  easy),  that  re- 
lation can  be  of  two  kinds.  Either  the  predicate  B be- 
longs to  the  subject  A as  something  contained  (though 
covertly)  in  the  concept  A ; or  B lies  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  the  concept  A,  though  somehow  connected  with  it.  In  the 
former  case  I call  the  judgment  analytical;  in  the  latter, 
synthetical.  A nalytical  judgments  (affirmative)  are  there- 
fore those  in  which  the  connection  of  the  predicate  with 
the  subject  is  conceived  through  identity,  while  others  in 
which  that  connection  is  conceived  without  identity  may 
be  called  synthetical. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Ture  Reason  (tr.  by  Max  Muller). 

3.  In  philol.,  deficient  in  inflections,  and  em- 
ploying instead  particles  and  auxiliary  words  to 
express  modifications  of  meaning  and  to  show 
the  relations  of  words  in  a sentence : as,  an 
analytic  language.— Analytical  chemistry,  the  science 
of  determining  the  components  of  a compound.  It  may  be 
qualitative  or  quantitative.— Analytical  definition. 
See  definition. — Analytical  geometry,  geometry  treated 
by  means  of  ordinary  algebra,  with  a reference,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  a system  of  coordinates.  See  coordinate.  In 
ordinary  rectangular  coordinates,  for  example,  there  is 
just  one  point  of  space  for  every  set  of  values  of  the  three 
variables,  x,  y,  z.  If,  now,  an  equation  is  assumed  be- 
tween these  variables,  some  of  the  sets  of  otherwise  pos- 
sible values  will  be  excluded,  and  thus  some  of  the  points 
of  space  will  be  debarred  to  us,  and  we  shall  be  restricted 
to  a certain  “locus”  or  place;  and  since  the  number  of 
independent  variables  is,  in  consequence  of  the  equation, 
reduced  by  one,  the  number  of  dimensions  of  the  locus 
at  any  one  point  will  be  one  less  than  that  of  space,  so 
that  the  locus  will  he  a surface.  By  the  use  of  such  equa- 
tions of  loci  every  problem  of  geometry  is  reduced  to  a 
problem  of  algebra,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  geometry 
is  mathematically  identified  with  the  algebra  of  three 
variables.  Thus,  to  discover  that,  when  four  equations 
subsist  between  three  unknown  quantities,  they  can  be 
satisfied  simultaneously,  amounts  to  discovering  that, 
when  a certain  geometrical  relation  subsists  between  four 
surfaces,  they  meet  in  a common  point.  The  idea  of  ana- 
lytical geometry  is  exclusively  due  to  the  genius  of  Des- 
cartes (1596-1650),  who  published  his  Geometric,  contain- 
ing illustrations  of  the  new  method,  in  1637. — Analyti- 
cal jurisprudence,  a theory  and  system  of  jurisprudence 
wrought  out  neither  by  inquiring  for  ethical  principles 
or  the  dictates  of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  nor  for  the 
rules  which  may  be  actually  in  force,  but  by  analyzing, 
classifying,  and  comparing  various  legal  conceptions.  The 
best  known  of  the  analytical  jurists  are  Bentham  and 
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Austin.—  Analytical  key,  in  bot.,  an  arrangement  of  the 
prominent  characters  of  a group  of  orders,  or  of  genera, 
etc.,  in  such  a manner  as  to  facilitate  the  determination 
of  plants.  — Analytical  mechanics,  the  science  of  me- 
chanics treated  by  the  infinitesimal  calculus. — Analytic 
function.  See  function. — Analytic  method,  in  logic,  & 
method  which  proceeds  regressively  or  inductively  from 
known  particulars  to  the  recognition  of  general  principles, 
in  opposition  to  the  synthetic  method , which  advances 
from  principles  to  particulars. 

II.  n.  (only  in  the  first  form).  1.  One  of  the 
main  divisions  of  logic,  which  treats  of  the 
criteria  for  distinguishing  good  and  had  argu- 
ments.— 2.  Analysis  in  the  mathematical  sense. 
[Rare.]  — The  new  analytic  of  logical  forms,  a logi- 
cal scheme  of  syllogism  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  based  upon 
the  doctrine  of  tire  quantification  of  the  predicate.  See 
quantification. 

analytically  (an-a-lit'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  In  an 
analytical  manner;  by  an  analytic  method ; by 
means  of  analysis. — 2.  To  or  toward  analytic 
methods:  as,  “persons  analytically  inclined,” 

^H.  Spencer. 

analytics  (an-a-lit'iks),  n.  pi.  [The  pi.  form 
with  ref.  to,  Aristotle’s  treatises  on  logic,  called 
ra  avaXvrina,  neut.  pi.  of  ava/.vTiicdg,  analytic: 
see  analytic.']  1 . The  name  given  by  Aristotle 
to  the  whole  of  his  logical  investigations  viewed 
as  the  analysis  of  thought ; specifically,  the 
name  of  two  of  his  logical  treatises,  the  Prior 
and  the  Posterior  Analytics,  the  former  of  which 
deals  with  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism,  and 
the  latter  with  proof,  definition,  division,  and 
the  knowledge  of  principles. — 2.  Same  as 
analytic,  2. 

analyzable,  analysable  (an'a-ll-za-bl),  a.  [< 

analyze,  analyse , 4-  - able .]  Capable  of  being 
analyzed. 

analyzableness,  analysableness  (an'a-li-za- 
bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  analyz- 
able. 

analyzation,  analysation  (an-a-li-za'shon),  n. 

[<  analyze,  analyse,  + -ation.]  vi’he  act  of  ana- 
lyzing. 

analyze,  analyse  (an'a-liz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 

pp.  analyzed,  analysed,  ppr.  analyzing,  analys- 
ing. [Now  usually  spelled  analyse  in  England, 
but  formerly  there,  as  still  in  the  United  States, 
spelled  regularly  analyze  (as  in  Johnson’s  Dic- 
tionary), in  the  17th  century  also  analize,  < F. 
analyser  = Pr.  Pg.  analysar  — Sp.  analizar  = It. 
analizzare,  analyze ; from  the  noun,  F.  analyse, 
E.  obs.  analyse,  analysis,  the  term,  conform- 
ing to  -ize,  as  also  in  paralyze,  q.  v. : see  analy- 
sis and  -ize.]  1.  To  take  to  pieces;  resolve 
into  elements ; separate,  as  a compound  into  its 
parts ; ascertain  the  constituents  or  causes  of ; 
ascertain  the  characters  or  structure  of,  as  a 
plant:  as,  to  analyze  a mineral,  a sentence,  or 
an  argument ; to  analyze  light  by  separating  it 
into  its  prismatic  constituents. 

But  do  what  we  will,  there  remains  in  all  deeply  agree- 
able impressions  a charming  something  we  cannot  analyze. 

H.  James , Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  244. 

The  analyzing  prism  is  fitted  into  the  body  [of  the  mi- 
croscope] above  the  Wenliam  prism,  in  such  a manner 
that,  when  its  fitting  is  drawn  out,  ...  it  is  completely 
out  of  the  way  of  the  light-rays. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 68. 
Hence  — 2.  To  examine  critically,  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  essential  elements  or  give  the  essence 
of:  as,  to  analyze  a poem. — 3.  In  math.,  to 
submit  (a  problem)  to  treatment  by  algebra, 

*and  especially  by  the  calculus. 

analyzer,  analyser  (an'a-li-zer),  n.  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  analyzes,  or  has  the  power  of 
analyzing. 

Fire  is  the  great  analyzer  in  the  world,  and  the  product 
ashes.  Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects. 

By  this  title  [man  of  science]  we  do  not  mean  the  mere 
calculator  of  distances,  or  analyzer  of  compounds,  or  label- 
ler of  species.  H.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  93. 

Specifically — 2.  In  op  tics,  the  part  of  a polari- 
seope  which  receives  the  light  after  polari- 
zation and  exhibits  its  properties:  usually  a 
section  or  prism  cut  from  a doubly  refracting 
crystal. 

When  two  instruments,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  are  used,  they  are  called  respectively  the 
“polariser”  and  the  “analyser” ; and  the  two  together 
are  included  under  the  general  name  of  “polariscope.” 

Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  2. 

Anamese,  a.  and  n.  See  Annamese. 

anamesite  (a-nam'e-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  avapeooc, 
intermediate  (<  ava,  upon,  + peaov,  middle),  + 
-fie2.]  A name  formerly  applied  by  petrog- 
raphers  to  basalt  possessing  so  fine  a tex- 
ture that  the  separate  crystals  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  naked  eye.  See  basalt. 

Anamite  (an'a-mit),  n.  Same  as  Annamese. 

anamnesis  (ah-am-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ava- 
uvri<ng,  a recalling  to  mind,  < ava/upvyoKEiv,  recall 
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to  mind,  < ava,  again,  + pi/ivi/oKEtv,  call  to  mind: 
see  mnemonic.  Cf.  amnesia.]  1.  In  psychol., 
the  act  or  process  of  reproduction  in  memory ; 
reminiscence. — 2.  In  rhet.,  a figure  which  con- 
sists in  calling  to  remembrance  something  over- 
looked.— 3.  In  Platonic  philos.,  the  vague  rec- 
ollection of  a state  of  existence  preceding  the 
presentlife.  Is.  Taylor. — 4.  Inmed.,  the  account 
given  by  a patient  or  his  friends  of  the  history 
of  his  case  up  to  the  time  when  he  is  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  a physician, 
anamnestic  (an-am-nes'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
dvapvr/OTiicig,  able  to  recall  to  mind,  < dvapvyardg, 
that  may  be  recalled,  < dvapiyvi/muv : see  anam- 
nesis.] I.  a.  Aiding  the  memory. 

II.  n.  The  art  of  recollection  or  reminis- 
cence. Sir  IF.  Hamilton. 

Anamnia  (an-am'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  anamnius,  < Gr.  av-  priv.  + anviov,  amnion.] 
In  zool.,  those  vertebrates,  as  fishes  and  am- 
phibians, which  are  destitute  of  an  amniotic 
sac : opposed  to  Amnionata  (which  see). 
Anamniata  (an-am-ni-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  as 
Anamnia  + -ata.]  The  more  correct  form  of 
Anammonata. 

Anamnionata  (an-am//ni-o-na'ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  av-  priv.  + duviov,  amnion,  + -ata;  more 
correctly  Anamniata.]  Vertebrates  which  have 
no  amnion,  as  the  Ichthyopsida : synonymous 
with  Anallantoidea,  and  opposed  to  Amnionata. 
Also  written  Anamniota. 
anamnionic  (an-am-ni-on'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  av- 
priv.  + ayvlov,  amnion,  + -ic;  the  more  correct 
form  would  be  * anamniac.]  Same  as  anam- 
niotic. 

Anamniota  ^an-am-ni-6'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
av-  priv.  + apvlov,  amnion,  + -urdg:  see  -ot,e.] 
Same  as  Anammonata. 

anamniotic  (an-am-ni-ot'ik),  a.  [As  Arnrnni- 
ota  + -ic.]  Without  amnion:  as,  fishes  and 
amphibians  are  anamniotic  vertebrates.  An 
equivalent  form  is  anamnionic. 
anamorphism  (an-a-mor'fizm),  n.  [<  anamor- 
phosis 4-  -ism.]  Same  as  anamorphosis,  2 and  3. 
anamorphoscope  (an-a-mor'fo-skop),  re.  [<  Gr. 
avap6p(j>waig  (see  anamorphosis')  + okoweiv,  view.] 
An  optical  toy  consisting  of  a vertical  cylindri- 


Anamtrphoscope. 


cal  mirror  which  gives  a correct  image  of  a 
distorted  picture  drawn  at  the  base  on  a plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror.  See 
anamorphosis. 

anamorphose  (an-a-mor'fos),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  anamorpliosed,  ppr.  anamorphosing.  [<  ana- 
morphosis.] To  represent  by  anamorphosis; 
distort  into  a monstrous  projection.  N.  E.  D. 

anamorphosis  (an-a-m6r'fo-sis  or  an/,'a-m6r- 
fo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avayop/poaig,  a forming 
anew,  < avayopipdeiv , form  anew,  transform,  < 
ava,  again,  + pop<p6eiv,  form,  < pop^t;,  a form : see 
morphology.]  1 . In  per  spec.,  a method  of  draw- 
ing which  gives  a distorted  image  of  the  object 
represented  when  it  is  viewed  directly  or  nearly 
so,  but  a natural  image  when  it  is  viewed  from  a 
certain  point,  is  reflected  by  a curved  mirror, 
or  is  seen  through  a polyhedron. — 2.  In  hot.,  an 
anomalous  or  monstrous  development  of  any 
part  of  a plant,  owing  to  some  unusual  condition 
affecting  growth,  so  that  it  presents  an  appear- 
ance altogether  unlike  the  typical  form,  as 
when  the  calyx  of  a rose  assumes  the  form  of  a 
leaf.  Lichens  are  so  liable  to  this  change  of  form  from 
modifications  of  climate,  soil,  etc.,  that  some  varieties 
have  been  placed  in  three  or  four  different  genera. 

3.  In  zool.  and  bot.f  the  gradual  change  of  form, 
generally  ascending,  traced  in  a group  of  ani- 
mals or  plants  the  members  of  which  succeed 
each  other  in  point  of  time.  Thus,  the  earlier  mem- 
bers of  any  group  observed  in  the  lower  geological  forma- 
tions are  by  some  said  to  be  of  a lower  type  than,  and  in 
point  of  development  inferior  to,  their  analogues  in  more 
recent  strata  or  among  living  forms;  but  this  has  been 
controverted,  especially  by  opponents  of  Darwinism. 

In  senses  2 and  3 also  called  anamorphism . 


ananthous 


Anamorphosis. 


anamorphosy  (an-a-mdr'fo-si),  n.  Same  as 
anamorphosis.  Imp.  Diet. 
anamorphous  (an-a-mor'fus),  a.  [As  anamor- 
phosis + -ous,  after  amorphous.']  Distorted; 
out  of  shape.  N.  E.  D. 

anan  (a-nan'),  adv.  and  inter orig.  prep.  phr. 
[<  ME.  anan , ancen,  originally  with  long  a (a), 
anan;  also  anon , anoon , anone:  see  anon.]  I.f 
adv.  At  once ; immediately ; anon. 

Go  to,  little  blushet,  for  this,  anan, 

You’ll  steal  forth  a laugh  in  the  shade  of  your  fan. 

B.  Jonson,  Entertainments. 
II.  interj.  An  interrogative  particle  signify- 
ing that  one  has  not  heard  or  comprehended 
what  has  been  said.  [Eng.] 

Hast.  Well,  what  say  you  to  a friend  who  would  take  the 
bitter  bargain  off  your  hand? 

Tony.  Anan ! Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 

[In  this  sense  formerly,  and  still  dialectally,  much  used  in 
replying  to  questions  or  commands,  to  gain  a slight  delay, 
though  originally  implying  “I  will  attend  to  you  at  once  ” ; 
hence,  with  an  interrogative  tone,  it  came  to  imply  that 
the  question  or  command  was  not  understood.  It  is  the 
same  word  as  anon.\ 

anana  (a-na'na),  n.  [See  ananas.]  Same  as 
* ananas . 

ananas  (a-na'nas),  re.  [Also  anana  = F.  and 
It.  ananas,  < Sp.  ananas,  also  anana,  Pg.  ana- 
naz,  the  pineapple,  < Braz.  (Tupi)  ananas, 
anassa,  or  nanas : ultimate  source  undeter- 
mined.] 1.  A native  name  in  tropical  America 
of  the  pineapple,  and  of  other  plants  resem- 
bling it.  The  wild  ananas  of  the  West  Indies  is 
Bromelia  Pinguin. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A small 
genus  of  tropical  plants,  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Bromelia cece.  A.  Ananas  produces  the  pine- 
apple. Also  called  Ananassa. 

Ananchytes  (an-ang-ki-tez),  re.  [NL. ; forma- 
tion appar.  irreg.  and  not  obvious.]  A ge- 
nus of  fossil  apetalous  sea-urchins,  of  the 
family  Spatangv- 
d<E,  found  in  the  ^ 1 

acteristic  of  the  Ananchytes. 

Upper  Chalk.  They  I ,A.ovatus.  a,  A.  tubcrculatus. 
have  a raised  helmet- 
like form.simple  ambulacra, transverse  mouth,  and  oblong 
outlet. 

Ananchytinse  (an-ang-ki-ti'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ananchytes  + -ince.  ] A subfamily  of  sea-urchins, 
of  the  family  Spatangidw,  typified  hy  the  genus 
Ananchytes,  containing  many  fossil  and  a few 
surviving  forms. 

anandrous  (an-an'drus),  a.  [<  NL.  anandrus, 
< Gr.  avavSpog,  without  a man,  < av-  priv.  + dvhp 
( avSp-)t  a man,  a male,  in  mod.  bot.  a stamen.] 
In  bot.,  without  stamens:  applied  to  female 
flowers.  Also  formerly  applied  to  cryptogamic 
plants,  because  they  were  supposed  to  have  no 
male  organs. 

anantherous  (an-an'ther-us),  a.  [<  NL.  anan  - 
therus,  < Gr.  av-  priv.  + NL.  anthera,  anther.] 
In  bot.,  destitute  of  anthers, 
ananthous  (an-an'thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  dvavdijg,  < 
av-  priv.  + dvdog,  a flower,  + -ous. I Destitute 
of  flowers. 


anapaest 
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anapaest,  anapaestic,  etc.  Same  as  anapest,  specifically,  uvmed.,  the  filling  up  of  a deficiency 
etc.,  with  Latin  ce  retained.  caused  by  loss  of  substance,  as  in  wounds, 

anapaganize  (an-a-pa'gan-iz),  v.  t.  [<  Gr.  dva,  anaplerotic  (an'Vplf-rot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
again  (see  ana-),  + paganize,  q.  v.]  To  make  anapleroticus,  < Gr.  ^avairAypuTiitdg,  fit  for  filling 

pagan  again ; repaganize.  Southey.  [Bare.]  — 

anapeiratic  (an”a-pi-rat'ik),  a.  [Prop.  * ana- 
piratic,  < Gr.  avan-etpaadai,  try  again,  do  again, 
exercise,  < ava,  again,  + rrupav,  attempt,  try : 
see  pirate,  piratic.']  Arising  from  too  long  or 
too  frequent  exercise : applied  to  a land  of  pa- 
ralysis produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  certain 


Anarhynchus 


Socialism  throughout  the  south  of  Europe,  and  it  is  the 
substance  of  his  doctrines  that  we  meet  in  those  of  the 
Paris  Revolution  of  the  18th  of  March. 

Orpen,  tr.  of  Laveleye’s  Socialism,  p.  196. 

up,  < avanXypovv,  fill  up,  restore  : see  anaple-  anarchical  (a-nar'ki-kal),  a.  Same  as  anar- 
rosis.]  I.  a.  In  med.,  filling  up;  promoting  , , ..  .. 

wounds  or  ulcers.  anarchism  (an  ar-kizm), 


granulation  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 

II.  n.  A substance  or  application  which  pro- 
motes the  granulation  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 
Anaplotherium,  n.  Erroneous  form  of  Ano- 
plotherium.  Brande. 


muscles  m the  same  way  for  a long  time,  such  anapnograph  (an-ap'no-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  ava- 
as  writers’  palsy,  telegraphers’  paralysis,  etc.  irvoy,  respiration  (<  avaivuv,  take  breath,  < ava, 
anapest,  a.  [In  fustian  anapes,  an  apes,  and  apes,  again,  + ttveIv,  breathe).  + ypaifieiv,  write.]  An 
a napes,  ME.  a Napes,  ‘of  Naples.’]  Of  Naples:  instrument  for  registering  the  movements  and 
applied  to  fustian  produced  there.  amount  of  expiration  and  inspiration.  N.  E.  I). 

anapest,  anapaest  (an'a-pest),  n.  [<  L.  ana-  anapnometer  (an-ap-nom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  ava- 
pcestus,  < Gr.  avaxaurrog,  prop,  a verbal  adj.,  nvor/,  respiration  (see  anapnograph),  + 


struck  back,  rebounding,  because  the  foot  is  the 


pave.]  In  pros.,  a foot  consisting  of  three 
syllables,  the  first  two  short  or  unaccented, 


. ttcTpOV, 

a measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
force  of  respiration  ; a spirometer.  N.  E.  D. 
anapodictic  (an-ap-o-dik'tik);  a.  [<  Gr.  avatro- 
SuuTog,  not  demonstrable,  < av-  priv.  + airoSet- 
Kr6g,  demonstrable : see  apodictic.]  Incapable 
of  being  demonstrated  by  argument. 


[<  anarchy  + 
-ism.]  1.  Confusion;  disorder;  anarchj^. — 2. 
The  doctrines  of  the  anarchists ; the  anarchic 
scheme  of  society  proposed  by  Proudhon.  See 
anarchy,  2. — 3.  A social  and  political  move- 
ment which  has  for  its  object  the  overthrow 
of  government  and  the  abolition  of  all  institu- 
tions requiring  governmental  sanction  or  pro- 
tection, especially  private  property.  Formerly 
confused  with  socialism. 
anarchist  (an'ar-kist),  n.  [<  anarchy  + -ist;  = 
F.  anarchists.]  1.  One  who  advocates  anarchy 
or  the  absence  of  government  as  a political 
ideal ; a believer  in  an  anarchic  theory  of  so- 
ciety. See  anarchy,  2,  and  anarchism,  3. — 2. 
One  who  seeks  to  overturn  by  violence  all  con- 
stituted forms  and  institutions  of  society  and 
government,  with  no  purpose  of  establisning 
any  other  system  of  order. — -3.  Any  person 
who  promotes  disorder  or  excites  revolt  against 


the  last  long  or  accented:  the  reverse  of  the  anapophysial  (an-ap-6-fiz'i-al),  a,  [ icmapophy - 

dactyl.  sis.]  Relating  or  pertaining'to  an  anapophysi's. . , o — 

anapestic,  anapaestic : (an-a-pes'tik),  a.  and  «.  anapophysis  (an-a-pof’i-sisl, pi.  anapophyses  aSShlSi? rT'  , ■ . 
[<  anapest,  anapaest,  + -«;.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  (-sez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ava,  back,  4-  avAimmg,  an  off-  i fl  [<  anarchist 

shoot,  process  of  a bone,  < airo^uetr,  put  forth, 
in  pass,  grow  as  an  offshoot,  < and,  from,  off 
(see  apo-),  + </>veiv,  produce,  in  pass,  grow : see 
physic.]  In  anat.,  a small  backward  projecting 
process  on  the  neural  arch  of  a vertebra,  be- 
tween the  prezygapophysis  and  the  diapophy- 


to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  anapest;  consisting 
of  anapests. 

II.  7i.  The  anapestic  measure ; an  anapestic 
verse.  The  following  is  an  example  of  anapes- 
tics: 

“ And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea 
Where  the  blue  waves  roll  nightly  o’er  deep  Galilee.” 

Byron , Descent  of  Sennacherib. 

anapestical,  anapaestical  (an-a-pes'ti-kal), «. 

Same  as  anapestic.  [Rare.] 
anapestically,  anapaestically  (an-a-pes'ti- 
kal-i),  ado.  In  anapestic  rhythm, 
ariaphalantiasis  (an-a-fal-an-ti'a-sis),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  ava<jta/iavriaaig,  baldness  in  front,  < ava, 
up,  + <palavdog,  *<f>a\avrog,  bald  in  front.]  In 
pathol.,  the  falling  out  of  the  eyebrows, 
anaphora  (an-af 'o-ra),  n. ; pi.  anaphora  (-re). 
[L.,  <,  Gr.  avatpopd,  a coming 


„ up,  ascension,  a Anaptomorphus  (an-ap-to-m6r': 
bringing  up,  a reference,  recourse,  an  offering,  < Gr.  av-  priv.  + an :reiv,  fasten,  + poptyy,  form.] 


sis.  It  is  developed  especially  in  the  posterior  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions  of  the  spine.  Also  called  an  accessory 
process.  See  cut  under  lumbar. 

Anaptomorphidae  (an-ap-to-mor'fi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL .,<  Anaptomorphus  + -idee.]  A family  of 
extinct  Eocene  lemuroid  mammals  of  North 
America,  with  two  premolars  and  a dental  for- 
mula like  that  of  the  higher  apes. 

The  most  evident  lemuroids  yet  found  in  North  Amer- 
ica belong  to  the  family  of  the  Anaptomorphidce. 

Cope,  Amer.  Naturalist  (1885),  p.  465. 

fus),  n.  [NL., 


< avai^epuv,  bring  up,  bring  back)  refer,  pour 
forth,  offer,  etc.,  <!  avd,  up,  hack,  + <j>£petv,  carry, 
bear,  = E.  beari.]  1.  In  rhet.,  a figure  con- 
sisting in  the  repetition  of  the  same  word  or 
words  at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more  succeed- 
ing verses,  clauses,  or  sentences : as,  “ Where 
is  the  wise  ? where  is  the  scribe  ? where  is  the  dis- 
puter  of  this  world?”  ICor.i.  20.— 2.  la  as  tr  on., 
the  oblique  ascension  of  a star. — 3.  In  liturgies, 
the  more  solemn  part  of  the  eucharistic  service : 
probably  so  called  from  the  oblation  which  oc- 
curs in  it.  The  anaphora  begins  with  the  Sursum  Corda, 
and  includes  all  that  follows,  that  is,  the  preface,  conse- 
cration, great  oblation,  communion,  thanksgiving,  etc.  In 
some  of  the  more  ancient  forms  it  is  preceded  by  a bene- 
diction. 

anaphrodisia  (an-af-ro-diz'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  avaippodio'M,  < dva^pd/hrog,  without  venereal 
desire,  < av-  priv.  + AippoShri,  Venus.]  The  ab- 
sence of  sexual  power  or  appetite ; impotence, 
anaphrodisiac  (an-af-ro-diz'i-ak),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Gr.  a.v-  priv.  + atypodimaiidg,  venereal : see  aph- 
rodisiac.] I.  a.  Tending  to  diminish  sexual 
desire ; pertaining  to  anaphrodisia,  or  to  anaph- 
rodisiacs. 

II.  n.  That  which  dulls  or  diminishes  sexual 
appetite,  as  a drug,  bathing,  etc.;  an  antaph- 
rodisiac. 

anaphroditic  (an-af-ro-dit'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ava- 
typooiTog:  see  anaphrodisia.]  Agamogenetic ; 
asexually  produced. 

anaphroditous  (an-af-ro-di'tus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
avaippddiTog : see  anaphrodisia.]  Without  sex- 
ual appetite.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
anaplastic  (an-a-plas'tik),  a.  [As  anaplasty  + 
-fc.J  Of,  pertaining  to,  performed  by,  or  used 
in  the  operation  of  anaplasty:  as,  the  anaplas- 
tic, method. 

anaplasty  (an'a-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  dvan?M<rrog, 
that  may  be  formed  anew,  verbal  adj.  of  dva- 
irteooeiv,  form  anew,  remodel,  < ava,  again,  + 
rrXdaaetv,  mold,  form : see  plastic.]  In  surg.,  the 
repairing  of  superficial  lesions,  or  solutions  of 
continuity,  by  the  employment  of  adjacent 
healthy  structure,  as  by  transplanting  a neigh- 
boring portion  of  skin.  Noses,  etc.,  are  thus 
restored. 

anaplerosis  (an” a-ple-ro'  sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
dvanXijpuaig,  < avdilypovv,  fill  up,  < ava,  up,  + 
irlr/povv,  fill,  < irWiprig,  full,  akin  to  L.  plenus,  full : 
see  plenty.]  The  addition  of  what  is  lacking; 
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ic.]  Pertaining'to,  having  the  characteristics 
of,  or  advocating  anarchism. 

Secret  conspirators  and  anarchistic  agitators. 

Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc.,  1884,  p.  357. 

anarchize  (an'ar-kiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  an- 
archized,  ppr.  anarchizing.  [<  anarchy  + -fee.] 
To  put  into  a state  of  anarchy  or  confusion ; 
reduce  to  anarchy  ; throw  into  confusion, 
anarchy  (an'iir-ki),  n,  [<  F.  anarchie,  < Gr.  av- 
appa,  lack  of  a ruler  or  of  government,  anarchy, 
< uvapxog,  without  a ruler  or  chief,  < dv-  priv.  + 
apx6 fi  a ruler,'  dpxh,  rule,  government,  < dpxetv, 
rule,  be  first:  see  arch-.  Cf.  monarchy.]  1. 
Absence  or  insufficiency  of  government ; a state 
of  society  in  which  there  is  no  capable  supreme 
power,  and  in  which  the  several  functions  of  the 
state  are  performed  badly  or  not  at  all ; social 
and  political  confusion. 

It  seemed  hut  too  likely  that  England  would  fall  under 
the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  kinds  of  government, 
. . . uniting  all  the  evils  of  despotism  to  all  the  evils  of 
anarchy.  Macaulay. 

Specifically  — 2.  A social  theory  which  regards 
the  union  of  order  with  the  absence  of  all  direct 
government  of  man  by  man  as  the  political 
ideal ; absolute  individual  liberty.  The  most  noted 
expounder  of  this  theory  was  Pierre  Joseph  Proudhon 
(1809-1865),  whose  views  have  been  adopted,  with  various 
modifications,  by  many  agitators, 

Proudhon  . . . said  that  “the  true  form  of  the  state  is 
anarchy,"  . . . meaning  by  anarchy,  of  course,  not  positive 
disorder,  but  the  absence  of  any  supreme  ruler,  whether 
king  or  convention.  Rae,  Contemp.  Socialism,  p.  141. 

3.  Confusion  in  general. 

The  late  beauteous  prospect  presents  one  scene  of  an- 
archy and  wild  uproar,  as  though  old  Chaos  had  resumed 
his  reign,  and  was  hurling  back  into  one  vast  turmoil  the 
conflicting  elements  of  nature. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  185. 
= Syn.  Anarchy , Chaos.  Anarchy  is  an  absence  of  gov- 
[Formed  after  the  analogv  ermnenC. chaos  is  an  absence  of  order. 
vaoyoe . without,  a head  nr  ^k^COtlll,  anarcotme  (a-nar'ko-tin), 


The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Anaptomor- 
phidce, founded  on  the  jaw  of  a small  species, 
A.  cemulus.  A.  homunculus  is  another  species,  found  in 
the  Wahsatch  beds  of  Wyoming.  The  lacrymal  foramen 
is  external,  and  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  is  unossified. 

As  far  as  dental  characters  go,  Anaptomorphus  comes 
closer  to  man  than  any  of  the  existing  Primates. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  493. 
anaptotic  (an-ap-tot’ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avd,  back, 
again,  + airrorog,  indeclinable  : see  aptote.]  In 
philol.,  becoming  again  uninilected : applied  to 
languages  which  have  a tendency  to  lose  or  have 
already  lost  the  use  of  inflections, 
anaptychus  (an-aj/ti-kus),  n, ; pi.  anaptychi 
(-ki).  [NL.,  < Gr.  avdnTvxog,  var.  of  avanroKTog, 
that  may  be  opened,  verbal  adj.  of  avanrhaaeiv, 
open,  unfold,  < ava,  back,  + vTvaaeiv,  fold.]  One 
of  the  carbonaceous,  undivided,  heart-shaped 
plates  found  in  some  fossil  cephalopods,  as 
ammonites.  See  aptyclius. 

anarch  (an’ark),  n.  [Form  o , 

of  monarch ; < Gr.  avapxog,  without  a head  or 
chief : see  anarchy.]  A promoter  of  anarchy ; 
one  who  excites  revolt  against  all  government 
or  authority;  aai  anarchist. 

Him  thus  the  anarch  old, 

With  faltering  speech  and  visage  incomposed, 
Answer’d.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  988. 

“ A torpedo,”  cried  Zero,  brightening,  “ a torpedo  in  the 
Thames ! Superb,  dear  fellow  ! I recognize  in  you  the 
marks  of  an  accomplished  anarch .” 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  305. 

anarchal,  anarchial  (a-nar'kal,  -ki-al),  a.  [< 
Gr.  avapxog,  without  a head  or  chief:  see  an- 
archy.] Ungoverned ; lawless;  anarchical. 
[Rare.] 

W e are  in  the  habit  of  calling  those  bodies  of  men  an- 
archal  which  are  in  a state  of  effervescence. 

Landor,  Imaginary  Conversations,  I.  135. 

anarchic  (a-nar'kik),  a.  [<  anarchy  + -ic.]  1. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  or  dictated 
by  anarchy;  without  rule  or  government;  in 
confusion.  An  equivalent  form  is  anarchical. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  impatient  with  the  unregulated  and,  as 
he  thinks,  anarchic  state  of  our  society ; and  everywhere 
displays  a longing  for  more  administrative  and  control- 
ling agencies.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  231. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  theory  of  so- 
ciety called  anarchy ; founded  on  anarchy  or 
anarchism.  See  anarchy,  2. 

Not  only  is  he  [Bakunin]  the  father  of  Nihilism  in  Rus- 
sia, but  he  has  been  the  apostle  of  International  Anarchic 


. , - „ >1.  [< 

Gr.  a-priv.  (a-18)  + narcotic  + -ih2,  -i««2.]  A 
name  proposed  for  narcotine,  because  of  its 
apparent  freedom  from  narcotic  properties, 
anareta  (an-ar'e-ta),  n.  [ML.,  prop.  *ancereia, 
< Gr.  avaiperyg,  destroyer,  murderer:  see  Anw- 
In  astrol.,  the  killing  planet,  threaten- 
ing death  in  a nativity. 

The  length  of  time  which  the  apheta  and  anareta,  as 
posited  in  each  respective  figure  of  a nativity,  will  lie  in 
forming  a conjunction,  or  coming  together  in  the  same 
point  of  the  heavens,  is  the  precise  length  of  tile  native's 
life-  Sibley , Astrology, 

anaretic  (an-a-ret’ik),  a.  [Prop  *anceretic,  < Gr. 
a vatperiKdg,  destructive,  with  ref.  to  anareta,  q. 
v.]  In  astrol.,  destructive ; killing : with  refer- 
ence to  the  anareta. 

The  anaretic  or  killing  places  are  the  places  of  Saturn 
and  Mars,  which  kill  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
hyleg  to  the  succeeding  signs.  Sibley , Astrology. 

anaretical  (an-a-ret’i-kal),  a.  Same  as  anaretic. 
Sibley. 

Anarhynchus  (an-a-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ava,  up,  back,  + pvyxog,  snout,  bill.]  A remark- 
able genus  of  plovers,  differing  from  all  other 
birds  in  having  the  end  of  the  bill  bent  sidewise 
and  upward,  hut  otherwise  quite  like  ordinary 
plovers.  A.  frontalis,  the  only  species,  is  a na- 
tive of  New  Zealand.  Also  spelled  Anarrhyn- 
chus.  Query  and  Gaimard,  1833.  See  cut  under 
plover. 


Anarnacinse 

Anarnacinae  (an-ar-na-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Anarnacus  + -ince.)  A subfamily  of  toothed 
cetaceans,  of  the  family  Ziphiida:.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  Ziphiince  by  the  greatly  developed  incurved 
lateral  crests  of  the  maxillary  hone.  It  contains  the  spe- 
cies commonly  referred  to  the  genus  Hypcroddon,  which 
is  a synonym  of  Anarnacus. 

Anarnacus  (an-ar'na-kus),  n.  [XL.,  < anarnalc, 
given  as  a Greenland  name  of  a kind  of  por- 
poise.] A genus  of  toothed  cetaceans,  giving 
name  to  the  subfamily  Anarnacinse : synony- 
mous with  Hyperoodon. 

anarrhexis  (an-a-rek'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dvdp- 
pr/ fir,  a breaking  up,  < avappyyvbvai,  break  up, 
break  through,  < ava,  up,  + pyyvvvai,  break, 
akin  to  E.  break,  q.  v.]  In  surg.,  the  rebreak- 
ing of  a united  fracture. 

anarrhiehadid  (an-a-rik'a-did),  n.  A fish  of 
the  family  Anarrhichadidce. 

Anarrliichadidae  (an,/a-ri-kad'i-de),  n.  pi. 
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such  species  as  the  common  squash-bug,  A. 

tristis. 

anasarca  (an-a-sar'ka),  n.  [ML.  and  NL.,  < 
Gr.  ava. , up,  through  (see  ana-),  + capita,  acc. 
of  odpZ,  flesh.]  1.  In  pathol.,  a wide-spread 
edema  or  dropsical  affection  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue. — 2.  In  hot., 
the  condition  of  plants  when  the  tissues  be- 
come gorged  with  fluid  in  very  wet  weather. 

anasarcous  (an-a-sar'kus),  a.  [<  anasarca  + 
- ous .]  Belonging  to  or  affected  by  anasarca  or 
dropsy;  dropsical. 

anaseismic  (an-a-sis'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  dvaaeiapa, 
dvacucpdg,  a shaking  up  and  down,  < dvaadetv, 
shake  up  and  down,  < ava,  up,  + aeieiv,  shake,  > 
ceicpdg,  a shaking:  see  ana-  and  seismic.)  Char- 
acterized by  upward  movement:  applied  to 
earthquakes,  or  to  earthquake-shocks.  Milne, 
Earthquakes,  p.  11. 


anathema 

or  run  into  one  another : said  chiefly  of  vessels 
conveying  fluid,  as  blood  or  lymph,  as  when 
arteries  unite  with  one  another  or  with  veins. 

The  ribbing  of  the  leaf,  and  the  anastomosing  net-work 
of  its  vessels.  Is.  Taylor. 

In  some  species  they  branch  and  anastomose. 

W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 500, 


ii 

-E.  D. 


trans.  To  connect  hy  anastomosis.  IV. 


[NL.,<  Anarrhichas  (-chad-)  + -idee.)  Afamily  Anaspidea(an-as-pid'f-a),  m.l)l.  [NL.,<Gr.dr- 
o n -i  ’ ■ •- 1 /i  •£•  .1  -u,.  4--u~  nr!  v 4-  name  ( name-).  ii,  smAld.l  One  ot  three 


of  blennioid  fishes,  typified  hy  the  genus  Anar- 
rhichas. 

Anarrhichadini  (an-a-rik-a-dl'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Anarrhichas  (-chad-)  + -ini.)  A subfamily  of 
blennioid  fishes,  same  as  the  family  Anarrhicha- 
didcc.  Bonaparte. 

Anarrhichas  (an-ar'i-kas),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avap- 
ptXaaOai,  clamber  up  with  hands  and  feet,  < ava 
up,  4-  apptxaadai  (only  in  comp.),  clamber.]  A 
genus  of  blennioid  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 


Wolf-fish  ( Anarrhichas  lupus). 


pnv.  4-  dm rig  (acmS-),  a shield.]  One  of  three 
divisions  of  the  tectibranchiate  gastropods,  cor- 
related with  Cephalaspidea  and  Notaspidea.  It 
includes  the  families  Aplysiidce  and  Oxynoidce. 

anastaltict  (an-a-stal'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  dvaaraln- 
K6g,  fitted  for  checking,  < a vacrekluv,  check, 
keep  back,  send  back,  < ava,  back,  + or&Ueir, 
„ send.]  In  med.,  astringent;  styptic. 

A anastate  ( art ' a-stat ) , n . [<  Gr.  drd<rrarof,made  to 
rise  up,  verbal  adj.  of  aviaraedat,  rise  up,  < ava, 
up,  + laraadai,  stand.]  The  material  result  of 
anabolism ; a substance  resulting  from  or  char- 
acterized by  anabolic  processes ; any  substance 
which  is  evolved  from  one  simpler  than  itself, 
with  absorption  of  energy.  See  anabolism. 

The  substances  or  mesostates  appearing  in  the  former 
[series  of  anabolic  processes]  we  may  speak  of  as  ana- 
states,  those  of  the  latter  we  may  call  katastates. 


Anarrhicliadidce,  containing  A.  lupus,  the  com- 
mon wolf-fish  (which  see),  and  several  closely- 
related  species.  Also  written  Anarhichas,  Anar- 
rhicas,  Anarliicas. 

Anarrhynchus,  n.  See  Anarhynchus. 

anarthria  (an-ar'thri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avap- 
dpia,  lit.  absence  of  joints,  used  only  in  fig.,  sense 
want  of  strength,  < Gr.  avapdpog,  without  joints, 
not  articulated,  inarticulate:  see  anarthrous .] 
1.  Absence  of  joints  or  of  jointed  limbs. — 2. 
Inability  to  articulate  distinctly  in  speaking,  de- 
pendent, on  a central  nervous  defect,  but  not  in- 
volving paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  articulation. 

anarttiric  (an-ar'thrik),  a.  [<  anarthria  + -ic.) 
Pertaining  to  anarthria;  suffering  from  anar- 
thria. 

Anartliropcda  (an-ar-throp'o-da),  'a. pi.  [NL.. 

< Gr.  dv-  priv.  + apdpov,  a joint,  + rrovg  (trod-) 
— E.  foot.  See  Arthropoda.)  In  zool.,  in  some 
systems  of  classification,  one  of  two  prime  di- 
visions ( Arthropoda  being  the  other)  of  the  An- 
nulosa  or  ringed  animals,  namely,  those  which 
have  no  articulated  appendages  or  jointed 
limbs,  such  as  the  Annelida  and  the  Gephyrea. 
It  is  conterminous  with  these  two  classes,  together  with  the 
Chcetoynatha  ( Sagitta ).  The  term  is  not  now  current,  Ar- 
thropoda being  ranked  as  a subkingdom,  including  crusta- 
ceans, myriapods,  arachnids,  and  insects,  and  all  anar- 
thropodous  ringed  animals  being  contrasted  with  them 
under  the  name  Vermes. 

anarthropodous  (an-ar-throp'o-dus),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Anartliropoda ; hence,  with- 
out articulated  limbs. 

anarthrous  (an-ar'thrus),  a.  [<NL.  anarthrus, 

< Gr.  avapdpog,  without  joints,  without  articula- 
tion, without  the  article,  < av-  priv.  + apBpov, 
a joint,  in  gram,  the  article:  see  arthritis,  etc.] 
1.  In  cool.-,  (a)  Without  joints;  not  jointed; 
inarticulated.  (b)  Having  no  articulated  limbs; 
anarthropodous. — 2.  In  gram.,  without  the  arti- 
cle : applied  especially  to  Greek  nouns  so  used 
exceptionally. 

Anas  (a'nas),  n.  [L.  anas  ( anat -)  = Gr.  vyrra, 
Epic  and  Ionic  vijcca,  Dor.  vacua,  = Lith.  antis  = 
OHG.  anat,  enit,  MIIG.  ant  (pi.  entc),  ent,  G. 
ente  = AS.  ened,  ME.  ened,  ende,  a duck,  ME. 
deriv.  *endrake,  by  apheresis  drake,  E.  drake  : 
see  drake L]  A genus  of  palmiped  lameliiros- 

tral  swimming  birds,  typical  of  the  family  Ana- 
tida:.  It  was  nearly  conterminous  with  Anatidm  in  the 
early  systems,  as  the  Liilnean,  hut  has  been  successively 


M.  Foster , Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  19. 

[<  Gr.  avacTarog, 


anastatic  (an-a-stat'ik),  a.  . 
made  to  rise  up,"  verbal  adj . of  dvicracdat,  rise  up 
(see  anastate),  + -ic;  cf.  static .]  Raised;  consist- 
ing of  or  furnished  with  raised  characters:  as, 

anastatic  plates Anastatic  printing  or  engraving, 

a mode  of  obtaining  a facsimile  of  any  printed  page  or  en- 
graving by  moistening  the  print  with  dilute  phosphoric 
acid  and  transferring  the  ink  from  the  impression  to  a 
plate  of  zinc.  The  plate  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of 
an  acid,  which  etches  or  eats  away  the  surface  in  all  por- 
tions not  protected  hy  the  ink,  so  that  the  portions  thus 
protected  are  left  in  relief  and  prints  can  readily  be  taken 
from  them.  Also  called  zincography.  t 

Anastatica  (an-a-stat'i-ka),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.ara- 
craTog,  made  to  rise  up ; cf . dvdcracig,  a making  to 

rise  up,  resur- 


A. 


Rose  of  Jericho 
( Anastatica  Hierochuntica ). 
i,  the  living-  plant ; 2,  the  plant  withered ; 
3,  the  same  expanded  by  moisture. 


Hierochunti- 
ca, the  rose  of 
Jericho,  is  found 
near  the  Dead  Sea 
and  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  Petraea, 
Egypt,  and  south- 
ern Persia.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the 
power  the  dried 
plant  has  of  ab- 
sorbing water  and 
appearing  to  re- 
vive when  placed 
in  it,  whence  the 
common  name  of 

resurrection-plant.  This  name  has  reference  also  to  the 
popular  belief  that  the  plant  blooms  at  Christmas  and 
remains  expanded  till  Easter.  The  plants  are  gathered  to 
be  sent  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  are  sold  to  pilgrims, 
anastigmatic  (an-as-tig-mat'ik),  a.  [<  an-5  4- 
astigmatic .]  Not  astigmatic : applied  to  a lens. 
Anastomatinee  (a-nas','to-ma-trne),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Anastomus  (-mat-)  + -hue.)  A subfamily  of 
birds,  of  the  family  Ciconiidce,  or  storks,  form- 
ed for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Anastomus. 
Bonaparte,  1850. 

anastome  (an'a-stom),  n.  A bird  of  the  genus 

Anastomus. 

Anastominas  (a-nas-to-ml'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Anastomus  4-  -inw.)  Same  as  Anastomatinee. 
Bonaparte,  1S49. 

anastomize  (a-nas'to-miz),  v.  i.\  pret.  and  pp. 
anastomized,  ppr.  anastomizing.  [As  anastomose 
+ -izc.)  Same  as  anastomose.  [Rare.] 
restricted  by  different  authors, till  it  has  come  to  be  applied  anastomosant  (a-nas-to-mo'zant),  a.  [F.,  ppr. 
only  to  the  mallard,  Anas  1/oscas,  and  its  immediate  con-  of  anastomoser  anastomose : see  below.]  Anas- 
species,  as  the  dusky  duck,  A.  obscura,  of  North  America.  , . t . cc,./  o„-  Ter  1870 

It  was  for  some  time  coextensive  with  ihe  subfamily  Ana-  tomosmg,  anastomotic,  bya.  boc.  Hex.,  isiy. 
time,  in  eluding  the  fresh -water  ducks  as  distinguished  from  [Rare.] 

the  Fuligulince.  With  Linnseus  it  was  synonymous  with  anastomose  (a-nas'to-moz),  V.  \ pret.  and  pp. 
geese7etce"asUweTl  as 2LSLIS  anastomosed,  ppr.  anastomosing.  [<  F.  anasto- 
found.  See  cut  under  mallard. 

Anasa  (an'a-sa),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  hemip- 
terous insects,  of  the  group  Coreidce,  containing 


moser,  < anastomose,  anastomosis : see  anasto- 
mosis.) I.  intrans.  To  communicate  or  unite 
by  anastomosis ; intercommunicate,  inosculate, 


anastomosis  (a-nas-to-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.  (>  F. 
anastomose),  < Gr.  dvacrdpoxug,  an  opening,  out- 
let, discharge,  sharpening  of  the  appetite,  < ava- 
cropbuv,  open,  discharge,  as  one  sea  into  an- 
other, furnish  with  a mouth,  sharpen  the  appe- 
tite, < ava,  again,  4-  cropdeiv,  furnish  with  a 
mouth,  < ardpa,  mouth : s ee  stoma.)  X.  In  zool. 
and  anat.,  the  union,  intercommunication,  or 
inosculation  of  vessels  of  any  system  with  one 
another,  or  with  vessels  of  another  system,  as 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics.  In  sur- 
gery, after  ligation  of  an  artery,  collateral  cir- 
culation is  established  by  arterial  anastomosis. 
Hence  — 2.  The  interlacing  or  network  of  any 
branched  system,  as  the  veins  of  leaves  or 
the  nervures  of  insects’  wings.  See  cut  under 
^ venation . 

anastomotic  (a-nas-to-mot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
anastomoticus,  < Gr.  dvacTopuniidg,  lit.  pertaining 
to  opening,  fit  for  sharpening,  < avacropdav, 
open:  see  anastomosis.  In  the  first  sense  for- 
merly also  anastomotic,  after  Gr.  uToparindg,  per- 
taining to  the  mouth.]  I.  a.  If.  In  ?«ed.,  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  removing  obstructions,  as 
from  the  blood-vessels. — 2.  Pertaining  to  or 
exhibiting  anastomosis. 

In  the  former  [Spatangus],  a distinct  anastomotic  trunk 
connects  the  intestinal  vessels  with  the  circular  ambula- 
cral  vessel.  Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  495. 

Il.t  n.  One  of  a class  of  medicines  formerly 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  opening  the 
mouths  of  blood-vessels  and  promoting  circu- 
lation, such  as  cathartics,  deobstruents,  and  su- 
dorifics. 

Anastomus  (a-nas'to-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ava 
+ ardua,  mouth:  see  anastomosis.)  1.  In  or- 
nith.,  a genus  of  storks,  of  the  family  Ciconiidce 
and  subfamily  Anastomatinee.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  form  of  the  beak,  the  mandibles  separating  so  as 
to  leave  an  interval  beween  them,  and  coming  together 
again  or  anastomosing  at  the  tip.  There  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct species,  the  East  Indian  A.  osculans  and  the  African 
A.  lamelligems.  The  former  is  white  with  black  wings 
and  tail,  the  latter  black.  Also  called  Apertirostra,  Cheno- 
rhamphus , Hums,  Hiator , and  Bhynchochasma. 

2.  In  iclith.,  a genus  of  Salmonidce.  G.  Cuvier, 
ioiiuo  1817.  [Not  in  use.] 

of  the"  fami-  anastrophe  (a-nas'tro-fe),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dva- 
ly  Brassicacece.  back,  < dvacrptyuv  turn  back, 

- - < ava,  back,  + orpecjiciv,  turn.  Cf.  strophe.)  In 

rliet.  and  gram.,  an  inversion  of  the  usual  or- 
der of  words:  as,  “ echoed  the  hills ” for  “the 
hills  echoed.” 

anastrous  (a-nas'trus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avaerpog, 
without  stars,  < dv-  priv.  + aarpov,  star.]  Not 
constituting  a constellation — Anastrous  sign,  a 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  not  a constellation  corresponding  to 
such  a sign. 

anatase  (an'a-tas),  n.  [So  named  from  the 
length  of  its  crystals ; < Gr.  dvaraotg j extension, 
< avareiveiv,  extend,  < ava,  back,  + relvetv,  stretch 
(>  racig,  tension):  see  tend,  tension.)  One  of 
the  three  forms  of  native  titanium  dioxid;  octa- 
hedrite.  In  color  it  is  indigo-blue,  reddish-brown,  and 
yellow ; it  is  usually  crystallized  in  acute,  elongated,  pyra- 
midal octahedrons. 

anathemt,  n.  Obsolete  form  of  anathema. 
anathema  (a-nath'e-ma), ».;  pi.  anathemas,  an- 
athemata  (-maz,  an-a-tli’em'a-ta).  [LL.  anathe- 
ma, < Gr.  dvadepa  (in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Testament  and  hence  in  eccles.Gr.  andL.),  any- 
thing devotedto  evil,  an  accursed  thing,  a curse ; 
esp.  of  excommunication,  an  accursed  or  excom- 
municated person;  in  classical  Greek  simply 
‘anything  offered  up  or  dedicated,’  being  an- 
other form  of  the  regular  dvdSypa,  a votive  offer- 
ing set  up  in  a temple,  esp.  as  an  ornament, 
hence  also  an  ornament,  a delight  (>  LL.  ana- 
thema, an  offering,  a gift),  lit.  ‘that  which  is 
set  up’ ; < dvanOivat,  set  up,  dedicate,  offer,  < ava, 
up,  + ridhat,  put,  place,  set:  see  ana- and  theme. 
The  forms  of  anathema  are  thus  distinguished : 
anathema,  when  the  dedication  is  earned  out 
by  the  preservation  of  the  object  as  a pious  of- 
fering (Luke  xxi.  5) ; anathema,  when  it  ha3  in 
view  the  destruction  of  the  object  as  accursed 
(Josh.  vii.  12).  A relic  of  the  former  and  origi- 
nal sense  of  the  word  is  found  in  the  anatlie- 
mata  of  the  middle  ages,  which  were  gifts  and 
ornaments  bestowed  upon  the  church  and  eon- 


rection:  see  an- 
astatic.) A ge- 
nus of  plants, 
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secrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  The  principal 
English  uses,  however,  are  derived  from  the 
form  anathema.']  1.  A person  or  thing  held  to 
be  accursed  or  devoted  to  damnation  or  destruc- 
tion. 

The  Jewish  nation  was  an  anathema  destined  to  de- 
struction. St.  Paul  . . . says  he  could  wish  to  save  them 
from  it,  and  to  become  an  anathema,  and  to  be  destroyed 
himself.  Locke,  Paraphrase  of  Rom.  ix.  3. 

It  is  God’s  will,  the  Holy  Father’s  will, 

And  Philip’s  will,  and  mine,  that  he  should  burn. 

He  is  pronounced  anathema. 

Tennyson , Queen  Mary,  iv.  1. 
2.  A curse  or  denunciation  pronounced  with 
religious  solemnity  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, involving  excommunication.  This  species  of 
excommunication  was  practised  in  the  ancient  churches 
against  incorrigible  offenders.  Churches  were  warned  not 
to  receive  them,  magistrates  and  private  persons  were  ad- 
monished not  to  harbor  or  maintain  them,  and  priests  were 
enjoined  not  to  converse  with  them  or  attend  their  fu- 
nerals. Also  called  judiciary  anathema.  The  formula, 
“which  if  anybody  deny  let  him  be  anathema;’  is  com- 
monly added  to  the  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  and 
especially  to  the  doctrinal  canons  of  ecumenical  councils. 
It  is  denied  by  some  theologians  that  the  idea  of  a curse 
properly  belongs  to  the  anathema  as  used  in  the  Christian 
church.  S e&- excommunication. 

In  pronouncing  anathema  against  wilful  heretics,  the 
Church  does  but  declare  that  they  are  excluded  from  her 
communion,  and  that  they  must,  if  they  continue  obsti- 
nate, perish  eternally.  Cath.  Diet. 

Hence  — 3.  Any  imprecation  of  divine  punish- 
ment ; a curse ; an  execration. 

She  fled  to  London,  followed  by  the  anathemas  of  both. 

Thackeray,  V anity  Fair. 
Drawing  his  falchion  and  uttering  a thousand  anathe- 
mas, he  strode  down  to  the  scene  of  combat. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  382. 

4.  Anything  devoted  to  religious  uses Abjura- 

tory  anathema,  the  act  of  a convert  who  anathematizes 
the  heresy  which  he  abjures.— Anathema  maranatha 
(mar-an-a'thii,  prop.  ma-ran"a-tha').  [LL.  (Vulgate)  ana- 
thema, Martin  athci , ( Gi*.  d vddega,  ixo-par  dOd,  prop,  sepa- 
rated by  a period,  being  the  end  of  a sentence,  Gr.  y t!»  ivd- 
fle/ra,  LL.  sit  anathema,  let  him  be  anathema,  followed  by 
another  sentence,  Merpdv  add,  < Syr.  ma-ran'  etlia' , lit.  the 
Lord  hath  come,  here  used  appar.  as  a solemn  formula  of 
confirmation,  like  amen,  q.  v.j  A phrase,  properly  two 
separate  words  (see  etymology),  occurring  in  the  following- 
passage,  where  it  is  popularly  regarded  (and  hence  some- 
times elsewhere  used)  as  an  intenser  form  of  anathema. 

If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  he 
Anathema  Maran-atha.  [Revised  version,  “let  him  be 
anathema.  Maranatha .”]  1 Cor.  xvi.  22. 

=Syn.  2 and  3.  Curse,  Execration,  etc.  See  malediction. 
anathematic  (a-nath-e-mat'ik),  a.  [<  ML.  ana- 
thematicus,  < LL.  anathema,  a curse ; the  Gr. 
avadeyariKdg,  better  uvath/.’iarutuc,  means  only 
‘ pertaining  to  votive  offerings ' : see  anathema.'] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature  of  an  anath- 
ema. 

anathematical  (a-natli-e-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  anathematic. 

anathematically  (a-nath-e-mat'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  an  anathema ; as  or  by  means 
of  anathemas. 

anathematisation,  anathematise,  etc.  See 

anathematization,  etc. 

anathematism  (a-nath'e-ma-tizm),  n.  [<  MGr. 
avadeyaTiafidg,  < Gr.  avade/ianXeiv : see  anathema- 
tize.] The  act  of  anathematizing ; an  excom- 
municatory  curse  or  denunciation ; hence,  a de- 
cree of  a council  ending  with  the  words,  “ let 
him  be  anathema.”  See  anathema.  [Rare.] 

We  find  a law  of  Justinian  forbidding  anathematisms  to 
be  pronounced  against  the  Jewish  Hellenists. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1839),  XIII.  640. 

anathematization  (a-natirie-mat-i-za^shon),  n. 

[<  ML.  anathema tizatio(n-),'  < LL.  anatllemati- 
zare,  pp.  *anathematizatus,  anathematize : see 
anathematize.]  The  act  of  anathematizing  or 
denouncing  as  accursed;  excommunication. 
Also  spelled  anathematisation. 

Prohibiting  the  . . . anathematization  of  persons  de- 
ceased in  the  peace  of  the  church. 

Barrow,  The  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

anathematize  (a-nath'e-ma-tlz),  v. ; pret.  and 
pp.  anathematized,  ppr.  anathematizing.  [= 
P.  anathematiser,  < LL.  anathematizare,  < Gr. 
avadegar^eiv,  devote  to  evil,  excommunicate, 
curse,  < avade/ia:  see  anathema,.]  I.  trans.  To 
pronounce  an  anathema  against;  denounce; 
curse. 

The  priests  continued  to  exorcise  the  possessed,  to  prose- 
cute witches,  and  to  anathematise  as  infidels  all  who 
questioned  the  crime.  Lecky,  Rationalism,  1. 115. 

At  length  his  words  found  vent,  and  for  three  days  he 
[\\  illiam  the  Testy]  kept  up  a constant  discharge,  anath- 
ematizing the  Yankees,  man,  woman,  and  child. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  222. 

II.  intrans.  To  pronounce  anathemas  j curse. 

Well  may  mankind  shriek,  inarticulately  anathematiz- 
ing as  they  can.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  i.  6. 

Also  spelled  anathematise . 
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anathematizer  (a-nath'e-ma-ti-z&r),  n.  One 

who  anathematizes.  Also  spelled  anathema- 
tiser. 

anatheme  (an'a-them),  n.  [<  OF.  anatheme 
(Cotgrave),  < LL.  anathema  or  anathema:  see 
anathema.]  Same  as  anathema , in  any  sense. 
[Rare.  ] 

Your  holy  father  of  Rome  hath  smitten  with  his  thun- 
derbolt of  excommunications  and  anathemes  . . . most 
of  the  orthodox  churches  of  the  world. 

Sheldon,  Miracles  (1616),  p.  129. 

Anatidffi  (a-nat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anas 
( Anat -),  a duck,  + -ides.]  A family  of  birds 
corresponding  to  the  Linnean  genera  Anas  and 
Mergus,  and  conterminous  with  the  order  Anse- 
res  or  Lamellirostres,  exclusive  of  the  flamingos ; 
a family  of  palmiped,  lamellirostral,  natatorial 
birds,  containing  the  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and 
mergansers ; the  Chenomorphce  of  Huxley.  They 
are  commonly  divided  into  5 subfamilies : Cygninm , the 
swans  ; Anserince,  the  geese  ; Anatinat,  the  river  or  fresh- 
water ducks  ; Fuliyuliwje,  the  sea-ducks  ; and  Merginoe, 
the  mergansers.  There  are  upward  of  175  species,  repre- 
senting about  70  modern  genera  or  subgenera,  of  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  commonly  called  collectively  wild  Jowl 
or  water-fowl.  A distinctive  character  is  the  lamellate  or 
toothed  hill,  invested  with  a tough  coriaceous  integument 
hardened  at  the  end  into  a more  or  less  distinct  nail, 
whence  the  Anatidce  are  sometimes  called  Unguirostres. 
The  technical  characters  are : short  legs,  more  or  less  pos- 
terior, buried  beyond  the  knees  in  the  common  integument 
and  feathered  nearly  or  quite  to  the  suffrago ; tarsi  scutel- 
late  or  reticulate,  or  both ; feet  palmate  and  4-toed ; hallux 
free,  simple  or  lobed;  desmognathous  palate ; sessile  oval 
basipterygoid  facets ; the  angle  of  the  mandible  produced 
and  recurved ; oil-gland  present ; two  carotids ; the  tongue 
large  and  fleshy,  with  a greatly  developed  glossohyal  bone 
and  lateral  processes  corresponding  to  the  lamellae  of  the 
bill ; and  the  trachea  sometimes  folded  in  an  excavation 
of  the  breast-bone, 

Anatifa  (a-nat'i-fa),  n.  [NL.,  contr.  from  ana- 
tifera,  fem.  of  anatiferus:  see  anatiferous.]  A 
genus  of  thoracic  or  ordinary  cirripeds,  of  the 
family  Lepadidce,  established  by  Brugui^re ; 
barnacles,  goose-mussels,  or  tree-geese.  The 
name  is  derived  from  some  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
‘ Lepas  anatifera  to  a bird,  whence  arose  the  vulgar  error 
that  the  barnacle-goose,  Anas  or  Anser  bemicla,  was  pro- 
duced from  this  cirriped,  which  was  supposed  to  turn  into 
the  bird  when  it  dropped  from  the  tree  upon  which  it 
was  fabled  to  grow.  [Disused.]  See  Lepadidce,  Lepas. 
anatifer  (a-nat'i-fer),  n.  [<  NL.  anatifer,  ana- 
tif  erus : see  anatiferous.]  A barnacle ; a goose- 
mussel  or  tree-goose ; a member  of  the  genus 
Anatifa. 

anatiferous  (an-a-tif'e-rus),  a.  [X  NL.  anatifer, 
anatiferus,  < L.  alias  (anat-),  a duck  (see  Anas), 
+ -fef,  <ferre  = E.  Sear1.]  Producing  geese; 
that  is,  producing  the  cirripeds  formerly  called 
tree-geese  or  goose-mussels,  which  adhere  to 
submerged  wood  or  stone,  but  were  formerly 
supposed  to  grow  on  trees,  and  then  to  drop  off 
into  the  water  and  turn  into  geese : an  epithet 
of  the  barna-cle,  Lepas  anatifera,  and  of  the  trees 
upon  which  it  was  supposed  to  grow.  See  Ana- 
tifa, Lepas. 

Anatiferous  trees,  whose  corruption  breaks  forth  into 
barnacles.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  (1646),  p.  133. 

Anatina  (an-a-tl'nii),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  L.  ana- 
tinus,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  duck : see  anatine.] 
A genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  typical  of  the 
family  Anatinidw.  Lamarck,  1809. 

Anatinae1  (an-a-tl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anas 
(Anat-)  + -ince : see  Anas.]  A subfamily  of  ana- 
tine  birds,  of  the  family  Anatidce,  including  the 
fresh-water  ducks  or  river-ducks,  typified  by  the 
restricted  genus  Anas.  They  are  separated  from  the 
Fuhgulince,  or  sea-ducks,  by  having  the  hallux  simple,  not 
lobed.  The  name  Anatina;  has  occasionally  been  used  to 
distinguish  the  “ducks,”  collectively,  from  other  Anatidce, 
as  the  swans,  geese,  and  mergansers ; in  this  use  it  includes 
the  Fuligulince.  The  Anqtince  proper  include  the  mal- 
lard (Anas  hoscas),  the  wild  original  of  domestic  ducks, 
and  many  other  species,  as  the  widgeon,  gadwall,  pintail, 
shoveler,  wood-duck,  and  the  various  kinds  of  teal.  See 
cuts  under  Chaulelasmus,  mallard,  and  widgeon. 

Anatinse2  (an-artl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. , fem.  pi. ; cf. 
Anatina.]  In  conch.,  a group  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks related  to  the  clams,  now  restricted  to 
the  family  Anatinidce  (which  see).  Lamarck. 
anatine  (an'a-tin),  a.  [<  L.  anatinus,  of  the 
duck,  < anas  (anat-),  a duck:  see  Anas.]  Re- 
sembling a duck ; duck-like ; specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Anatince  or  to  the  Anatidce. 
anatinid  (a-nat'i-nid),  n.  A bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  family  Anatimdce. 

Anatinidae  (an-a-tin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ana- 
tina + -idee.]  Lantern-shells,  a family  of  sipho- 
niate  lamellibranch  mollusks,  typified  by  the 
genus  Anatina,  to  which  various  limits  have 
been  assigned.  As  generally  used,  it  embraces  forms 
which  have  the  mantle-margins  united,  the  long  siphons 
partly  united,  the  gills  single  on  each  side,  and  the  small 
foot  compressed.  The  shell  is  somewhat  inequivalve,  thin, 
and  nacreous  inside ; there  is  an  external  ligament  and 
an  internal  cartilage  fitting  into  the  pit  of  the  hinge,  and 
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generally  an  ossicle  is  developed  (whence  the  family  is 
sometimes  called  Osteodesmacea ).  Species  are  numerous 
111  the  present  seas,  but  were  still  more  so  in  the  ancient 
especially  during  the  J urassic  epoch.  See  cut  under  Pho- 
ladomyia. 

anatocism  (a-nat'o-sizm),  it.  [<L. anatocismus, 
; Gr.  avarota.atioc,  K.  ava,  again,  + Totd(civ,  lend 
on  interest,  < rosog,  interest,  produce,  < Therein, 
second  aor.  tcksiv,  produce,  bear  ] Compound 
interest ; the  taking  of  compound  interest,  or 
the  contract  by  which  such  interest  is  secured. 
[Rare.] 

Anatoidese  (an-a-toi'de-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Anas 
(Anat-)  + - oid'ece .]  A superfamily  of  birds, 
the  duck  tribe  in  the  broadest  sense,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Lamellirostres  of  some  writers, 
the  Anseres,  Unguirostres,  or  Dermorhynchi  of 
others  j the  Chenomorphce  of  Huxley. 
Anatolian  (an-a-to'li-an),  a.  [<  Anatolia,  < Gr. 
avaro/.ij,  a rising,  esp.  of  the  sun,  the  east.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Anatolia,  that  is,  Asia  Minor, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it  on  the  west  and  north- 
west. 

Bismarck  “would  not  sacrifice  one  Pomeranian  soldier  ” 
for  the  sake  of  the  Sultan,  or  the  Sultan  one  Anatolian 
lurk  for  Bismarck.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLVIII.  687. 
Anatolian  pottery,  pottery  made  in  Anatolia.  The  name 
is  given  by  dealers  and  collectors  to  a pottery  of  soft  paste 
with  a white  glaze,  supposed  to  be  from  the  factories  of 
Kutaliia  or  Kutayeli,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  pieces  are  gen- 
erally small ; the  decoration  is  in  bright  colors,  similar  to 
Damascus  or  Rhodian  ware,  hut  coarser,  and  the  glaze  is 
less  adherent  to  the  surface. 

Anatolic  (an-a-tol'ik),  a.  [(  MGr.  Avaro/Mior, 
pertaining  to  ’Ava-olia,  Anatolia  (cf.  Gr.  avaroAi- 
n6g,  eastern), < avaroXg,  the  east:  see  Anatolian.] 
Same  as  Anatolian.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Archceol 

II.  124. 

anatomic  (an-a-tom'ik),  a.  Same  as  anatomi- 
cal. 

anatomical  (an-a-tom'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  anatomi- 
es, < Gr.  avaToyindg,  < avdfoyri  — LGr.  amro/ila, 
anatomy:  see  anatomy.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  anatomy;  according  to  the  principles  of  anat- 
omy ; relating  to  the  parts  of  the  body  when  dis- 
sected or  separated.— 2.  Structural  or  mor- 
phological, as  distinguished  from  functional  or 
physiological:  as,  anatomical  characters, 
anatomically  (an-a-tom'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
anatomical  manner;  as  regards  structure;  by 
means  of  anatomy  or  dissection, 
anatomico-physiological  (an-a-torn'i-ko-fiz-'i- 
o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Relating  both  to  anatomy  and 
to  physiology. 

anatomiet,  n.  A former  spelling  of  anatomy. 
anatomiless  (a-nat ' o-mi-les),  a.  [< anatomy 
+ -less.]  Structureless;  improperly  formed; 
amorphous,  as  if  anatomically  unnatural,  or 
constructed  without  regard  to  anatomy. 

Ugly  goblins,  and  formless  monsters,  anatomiless  and 
rigid.  Raskin,  Stones  of  Venice,  II.  vi.  § 14.  (N.  E.  h.) 

anatomisation,  anatomise,  etc.  See  anatomi- 
zation, etc. 

anatomism  (a-nat' o-mizm),  n.  [<  F.  anato- 
misme:  see  anatomy  and  -ism.]  1.  Anatomical 
analysis;  organization  with  reference  to  ana- 
tomical structure ; exhibition  of  anatomical  de- 
tails or  features,  as  in  painting  or  statuary. — 2. 
Anatomical  structure  regarded  as  a basis  of  bio- 
logical phenomena ; anatomy  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  exhibited 
by  organized  bodies.— 3.  The  doctrine  that 
anatomical  structure  accounts  for  all  manifes- 
tations of  vitality;  anatomical  materialism,  as 
opposed  to  animism. 

anatomist  (a-nat'o-mist),  n.  [<F.  anatomiste : 
see  anatomy  and  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in 
anatomy ; one  skilled  in  the  art  of  dissection, 
anatomization  (a-nat  "o-mi-za'shon),  n.  I ( 
anatomize  + -ati'on.]  1.  Same  as  anatomy,  1. 
— 2.  Figuratively,  analysis ; minute  examina- 
tion.— 3f.  Anatomical  structure. 

Also  spelled  anatomisation. 
anatomize  (a-nat'o-miz),  v. : pret.  and  pp. 
anatomized,  ppr.  anatomizing.  [<  F.  anatomiser: 
see  anatomy  and  -ize.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  dissect, 
as  a plant  or  an  animal,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  position,  structure,  and  relation 
of  the  parts;  display  the  anatomy  of. — 2.  Fig- 
uratively, to  analyze  or  examine  minutely ; con- 
sider point  by  point. 

My  purpose  and  endeavour  is,  in  the  following  discourse 
to  anatomize  this  humour  of  melancholy,  through  all  its 
parts  and  species. 

Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.  (To  the  Reader),  p.  76. 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomized 
Time’s  ruin.  Shak.,  Luerece,  1.  1450. 

3f.  In  chem.,  to  make  an  analysis  of. 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  the  art  of  dissection ; 
pursue  anatomy  as  an  employment,  a science, 
or  an  art.  [Rare.] 


anatomize 

He  [Keats]  no  doubt  penned  many  a stanza  when  he 
should  have  been  anatomizing. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  308. 

Also  spelled  anatomise. 

anatomizer  (a-nat'o-mi-zer),  n.  One  who  dis- 
sects or  anatomizes ; a dissecter ; an  anatomist ; 
^.an  analyst.  Also  swelled  anatomiser. 
anatomy  (a-nat'o-mi),  ».;  pi.  anatomies  (-miz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  ’ also  anatomie,  < F.  anatomie 
= Sp.  anatomia  = Pg.  It.  anatomia}  ( LL.  anato - 
mia,  anatomy,  < LGr.  avaroyta,  in  olassical  Gr. 
avaropy,  a cutting  up,  dissection,  (.  avareyveiv,  cut 
up,  cut  open,  < ava,  up,  + teuveiv,  second  aor.  ra- 
peiv,  cut ,/Toyy,  MGr.  To/ua,  a cutting, rA/iog,  a cut. 
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bodies  are  constructed : sometimes  used  with  a shade  of 
criticism,  as  being  “ideal”  rather  than  actual  or  practical 
anatomy.  ... 

anatopism  (a-nat'6-pizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ava,  back, 
+ TOTTof,  a place,  +’  -ism.']  Faulty  or  incongru- 
ous arrangement ; specifically,  in  art,  an  in- 
harmonious grouping  of  objects, 
anatreptic  (an-a-trep'tik),  a.  _ [<  Gr.  avarpeirn- 
ndg,  refuting,  overturning,  < avarpimm,  refute, 
overturn,  <C  ava,  up,  + rpirtuv,  turn.]  Refuting ; 
defeating : applied  to  certain  dialogues  of  Plato, 
anatripsis  (an-a-trip'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ava- 
Tpnpig,  rubbing,  < avarpipuv,  rub,  chafe,  < ava, 
again,  + rpifieiv , rub.]  In  med.,  friction  em- 
ployed as  a remedy  for  disease. 


SSSi  - i<  - 


standing,  an  atomy,  a skeleton 
Dissection;  the  act  or  art  of  dissecting’ organ- 
ized bodies  with  reference  to  their  structure ; 
the  practice  of  anatomizing;  anatomization. 

— 2.  That  which  is  learned  from  dissection; 
the  science  of  the  bodily  structure  of  animals 
and  plants;  the  doctrines  of  organization  de- 
rived from  structure.  See  histology,  organ- 
ography, organology,  morphology,  zootomy,  phy- 
totomy,  anthropotomy. — 3.  Anatomical  struc- 
ture or  organization ; the  formation  anddisposi- 
tion of  the  parts  of  an  organized  body.  Hence  vaLUUO  , 

—4.  The  structure  of  any  inanimate  body,  as  anatropal  (a-nat'ro-pal),  a. 
a machine ; the  structure  of  a thing,  with  ref- 
erence to  its  parts.  [Rare.]  — 5.  A treatise 


avarpiipic,  rubbing,  4-  -loyla,  < leyeiv,  speak : see 
-ology.]  1 . In  med.,  the  science  of  friction  as  a 
remedy. — 2.  A treatise  on  friction.  Dunglison. 
anatron  (an'a-tron),  n.  [=  F.  anatron,!.  Sp. 
anatron,  < Ai.  an-natrun,  < al,  the,  + natrun,  na- 
tron: see  natron.]  1.  Glass-gall  or  sandiver, 
a scum  which  rises  upon  melted  glass  in  the 
furnace.  It  consists  of  fused  salts,  chiefly  sulphates  and 
clilorids  of  the  alkalis,  which  have  not  combined  with 
silica  to  form  glass. 

2.  The  salt  which  collects  on  the  walls  of 
vaults ; saltpeter. 

" * " Same  as  anatro- 


parts.  _ 

on  anatomical  science  or  art ; anatomical  de- 
scription or  history ; a manual  of  dissection. — 
6.  Figuratively,  any  analysis  or  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  parts  or  properties  of  a thing, 
material,  critical,  or  moral. — 7f.  That  which  is 
dissected  or  results  from  dissection ; a dissected 
body,  part,  or  organ. — 8.  A subject  of  or  for 
dissection ; that  which  is  or  appears  to  be 
ready  or  fit  for  dissecting : in  various  obsolete, 
colloquial,  or  figurative  uses.  Specifically— (u)  A 
corpse  procured  or  prepared  for  dissection,  (6)  An  ana- 
tomical model ; a model  of  a dissected  body,  as  in  plaster, 
wax,  or  papier  mflchd,  displaying  the  structure  and  posi- 
tion of  parts  or  organs ; an  anatomical  cast  or  waxwork, 
(c)  The  solid  or  bony  framework  of  a body ; a skeleton. 

The  anatomy  of  a little  child  ...  is  accounted  a greater 
rarity  than  the  skeleton  of  a man  in  full  stature.  Fuller. 
(rf)  A much  emaciated  person  or  other  living  being;  one 
almost  reduced  to  a skeleton.  [Now  only  jocose.] 

They  brought  one  Pinch,  a hungry,  lean-fac’d  villain, 

A mere  anatomy,  a mountebank.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

Passion  and  the  vows  I owe  to  you 
Have  changed  me  to  a lean  anatomy. 

Ford , Love’s  Sacrifice,  ii.  1. 


pous. 

anatropous  (a-nat'ro-pus),  a.  [<  NL.  anatro- 
pus,  < Gr.  ava,  up,  + rpeneiv,  turn  : see  trope.] 
Inverted : in  hot.,  applied  to  the  reversed  ovule, 


i,  Anatropous  Ovule  of  Magnolia.  2.  Section  of  same.  3,  Section 
of  Seed  of  Magnolia,  a,  raphe  ; b,  micropyle ; c,  chalaza ; d,  hilum  ; 
e,  fleshy  coat  of  seed  inclosing  the  raphe;  /,  bony  testa;  p,  albu- 
men, inclosing  the  embryo  above.  ( Magnified. ) 


having  the  hilum  close  to  the  micropyle,  and 
the  chalaza  at  the  opposite  end.  An  equiva- 
lent form  is  anatropal. 
anatto  (a-nat'o),  n.  Same  as  arnotto. 
knaxagorean  (an-aks-ag-o-re'an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  Anaxagoras,  Gr.  ’Ava^ayopac.]  I.  a.  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  the  person  or  the  doc- 
trines of  Anaxagoras,  a celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Clazomenee,  near  Smyrna, 


(e)  Of  persons,  the  body  or  any  part  of  it ; the  physique, 
as  if  a mere  anatomical  structure.  (/)_  A mummy;  a 
corpse,  dried  and  shriveled.  ( g ) Figuratively,  the  with- 
ered, lifeless  form  of  anything  material  or  immaterial ; 

meaningless  form;  shadow  without  substance. — Anat-  — , ,,  _ , 

omy  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1832  (2  and  3 Wm.  IV.,  c.  75)  Anaxagorean  (an-aks-ag-p-re  an), 
regulating  schools  of  anatomy  and  the  practice  of  dissec- 
tion.— Animal  anatomy,  the  anatomy  of  animals  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  plant  s;  zootomy  and  anthropotomy 
as  distinguished  from  phytotomy. — Artificial  anatomy, 
a term  sometimes  applied  to  the  art  of  making  anatomical 
models.— Avian  anatomy,  the  dissection  of  birds;  orni- 
thotomy.— Clastic  anatomy,  the  art  (invented  by  Au- 
zoux,  1825)  of  making  manikins  or  anatomical  models  in 
papier  mache  representing  the  natural  appearance  of  all 
the  parts  in  separate  pieces,  which  can  be  joined  as  a whole 
and  taken  apart.— Comparative  anatomy,  (a)  The  in- 
vestigation or  study  of  tile  anatomy  of  animals  in  its  spe- 
cial relation  to  human  structure,  or  as  exhibiting  the  rela- 
tion of  the  human  type  to  the  types  of  lower  orders.  (5)  A 
comprehensive  account  of  the  anatomy  of  living  organ- 
isms lower  than  man,  or  of  any  one  group  alone.  [Obso- 
lescent.! (c)  The  examination  and  comparison  of  the 
structure  of  all  animals,  including  man,  with  reference  to 
morphology,  organology,  and  taxonomy ; anatomy  in  gen- 
eral.—Descriptive  anatomy,  an  account  of  parts  and 
organs  of  the  body  with  special  regard  to  their  structure, 
position,  or  relations,  but  without  regard  to  their  mor- 
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ancestrally 

amper,  q.  v.]  1.  A swelling,  full  of  blood  and 

soft  to  the  touch,  peculiar  to  horses  and  cattle. 
— 2.  Club- root,  a disease  of  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Brassicacece,  especially  turnips.  It  is  caused 
by  a slime-mold,  Plasmodiophora  Brassicce. 
The  root  is  distorted  and  swollen,  and  its  func- 
tions are  deranged. 

-ance.  [<  ME.  -ance,  -aunce,  < OF.  -ance,  repr. 
both  L.  -ant-ia  and  -ent-ia,  forming  nouns  from 
ppr.  adjectives  in  -an(t-)s,  -en{t-)s:  see  -anti, 
-enl.  In  later  F.  and  E.  many  nouns  in  -ance,  < L. 
-entia,  were  changed  to  -ei ice,  in  nearer  accord 
with  the  L.  Nouns  of  recent  formation  have 
-ance  < -antia,  and  -ence  < -entia.  Extended 
-ancy,  q.  v.]  A suffix  of  Latin  origin,  forming 
nouns  from  adjectives  in  -ant,  or  directly  from 
verbs,  as  significance,  defiance,  purveyance,  etc. ; 
also  used  with  native  English  verbs,  as  in  abid- 
ance, forbearance,  furtherance,  hindrance,  rid- 
dance, etc. 

Anceidse  (an-se'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Anceus  + 
fdee.]  A family  of  isopods,  named  from  the 
genus  Anceus.  See  Gnathiidce  and  Pranizidce. 
Ancerata  (an-ser'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  improp. 
for  *acerata,<.  Gr.  av-  (before  a consonant  prop. 
a-)  priv.,  without,  + uipay,  a horn:  see  Acera.] 
In  Blyth’s  classification  of  mammals,  a term 
proposed  to  distinguish  the  camels  and  llamas 
from  the  other  ruminant  Artiodactyla.  The  dis- 
tinction is  a good  one,  and  has  been  recently  insisted  upon, 
as  the  structure  of  these  animals  is  now  better  known.  The 
term  is  precisely  equivalent  to  Tylopoda  or  J ' halangigrada 
(which  see),  but  it  is  not  in  use. 

ancestor  (an'ses-tor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  an- 
cestor, ancestour,  ancestor,  auncestor,  etc.,  < ME. 
ancestre,  aunsestre,  ancessour,  auncessour,  etc. 
(also,  without  s,  ancetre,  auncetre,  anceter,  an- 
cetor,  aunsetter,  etc.,>mod.  dial,  anceter,  anster), 

< OF.  ancestre,  and  ancesor,  anceisor,  anceisur, 
ancessor,  etc.,  commonly  in  pi.  ancestres  (Cot- 
grave},  mod.  F.  ancetres  = Pr.  ancessor,  < L. 
antecessor,  a foregoer,  in  pi.  an  advance-guard, 
in  LL.  a predecessor  in  office,  a teacher  or 
professor  of  law,  eccles.  a forerunner  (>  E.  ante- 
cessor)-, < antecedere,  pp.  antecessus,  go  before, 

< ante,  before,  + cedere,  go:  see  antecedent .] 
1.  One  from  whom  a person  is  descended  in 
the  line  of  either  father  or  mother;  a fore- 
father; a progenitor. — 2.  In  lam,  one,  Whether 
a progenitor  or  a collateral  relative,  who  has 
preceded  another  in  the  course  of  inheritance; 
one  from  whom  an  inheritance  is  derived : the 
correlative  of  heir : sometimes  used  specifically 
of  the  immediate  progenitor. — 3.  In  biol.,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  hy- 
pothetical form  or  stock,  of  an  earlier  and 
presumably  lower  type,  from  which  any  or- 
ganized being  is  inferred  to  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

The  first  and  simplest  plants  had  no  ancestors ; they 
arose  by  spontaneous  generation  or  special  creation. 

Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  846. 

Collateral  ancestors.  See  collateral. 


matter,  and  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  order 
of  nature  to  the  operation  of  an  eternal  self-existing  prin- 
ciple, which  he  termed  nous  (vovs),  mind  or  intelligence. 
II.  n.  A follower  of  Anaxagoras. 
Anaxagorizet  (an-aks-ag'o-riz),  v.  i.  [<  An- 
axagoras + -ize.]  To  favor  the  principles  of 
Anaxagoras.  Cudworth. 

Anaximandrian  (an-aks-i-man'dri-an),  a.  and 
n.  [<  L.  Anaximander,  Gr.  ’Avafiyavdpoc.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Greek  philosopher 
Anaximander  of  Miletus  (sixth  century  b.  c.), 
or  to  his  doctrines. 

II.  n.  A follower  of  Anaximander. 

phological  significance  : the  opposite  of  comparative  anat-  AnaXOIlicl  (an-ak-so'ni-a),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  < Gr. 
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omy.  It  denotes  specifically  anthropotomy,  in  its  medi- 
cal and  surgical  aspects.  Also  called  special  anatomy. 
— General  anatomy,  a branch  of  descriptive  anatomy 
which  treats  especially  of  histology,  or  the  structure  and 
physical  properties  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  without  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  the  parts  and  organs  composed 
of  them.— Gross  anatomy,  the  anatomy  of  parts  and 
organs  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  handled  without 
special  appliances ; organology  as  distinguished  from  his- 
tology : the  opposite  of  minute  anatomy. — Minute  anat- 
omy,' 
requiring 


iy,  microscopic  anatomy;  the  study  of  parts  or  organs  ^IlclZOtliricl  (an-az-6-tu'ri-a),  71.  [NL.,  (,  Gr.  av - 

[uiring  the  aid  of  the  microscope ; histological  anato-  . , n~nfp  n v*  4-  Gr  ovoov.  urine. 1 In 

my.— Pathological  anatomy,  the  anatomy  of  diseased  VV1V-  f a~OW,  q.  V.,  T w.  oupuv,  uime.  j xii 
parts  organs,  or  tissues,  or  of  organic  lesions  or  malfor-  7U€d .,  a condition  of  the  urine  characterized  hy 
— i *iw»  noiipfl  tfirntn.  marked  diminution  in  its  nitrogenous  constitu- 

ents. 

anbury  (an'bpr-i),  n.  [Chiefly  E.  dial.;  also 
written  anberry , by  assimilation  ambury , with 
prosthetic  n , nanberry , by  apparent  extension 
anlebury , angleberry , in  earliest  recorded  form 


mations,  the  latter  being  more  specifically  called  terato- 
logical  anatomy.— Quick  anatomy t,  live  anatomy t, 
vivisection.—  Special  anatomy,  same  as  descriptive  anat- 
omy.— Surgical  anatomy,  the  anatomy  of  parts  and  or- 
gans with  reference  to  their  situation  and  relative  posi- 
tion, in  view  of  surgical  operations  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  perform  upon  them. — Textural  anatomy,  a 
description  of  organs  with  regard  to  their  histological 
structure.- Topographical  anatomy,  the  descriptive 
and  surgical  anatomy  of  any  particular  region  of  the  body, 
as  of  the  axilla,  the  groin,  the  popliteal  space,  or  the  tri- 
angles of  the  neck.— Transcendental  anatomy,  ana- 
tomical inductions,  theories,  and  hypotheses  with  refer- 
ence to  the  type,  model,  or  plan  upon  which  organized 


about  500  B.  C.  Anaxagoras  taught  the  eternity  of  gnppctnrifll  fnn-S08-td/ri-all.  (1.  CHl'C6StOV  *4" 
moffor  ond  aoppihpfl  fhft  nrionn  of  the  world  and  the  order  wUCCSuOria/l  v , ,v-.  t . 

-ial.]  Ancestral:  as,  “his  ancestonal  seat,” 
Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  I.  xiv.  [Rare.] 
ancestorially  (an-ses-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  an  an- 
cestorial  manner;  with  regard  to  ancestors. 
Sydney  Smith.  [Rare.] 

ancestor -worship  (an'ses-tor-wer//ship),  n. 
The  worship  of  ancestors. 

Ancestor-worship,  the  worship  of  father,  grandfather, 
and  great-grandfather,  has  among  the  Hindus  a most 
elaborate  liturgy  and  ritual,  of  which  the  outlines  are 
given  in  the  law-books,  and  with  special  fulness  in  the 
Book  of  Vishnu.  Maims,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  56. 

ancestral  (an-ses'tral),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
ancestrel,  ancestrell,  "auncestrell,  < OF.  ancestrel, 
< ancestre,  ancestor:  see  ancestor  and  -al.]  1. 

Pertaining  to  ancestors  orprogenitors ; descend- 
ing or  claimed  from  ancestors  : as,  an  ancestral 
estate ; ancestral  trees ; a king  on  his  ancestral 
throne. 

Tenure  by  homage  ancestral  was  merely  tenancy-in- 
chief by  immemorial  prescription  in  the  family. 

C.  II . Pearson,  Early  and  Sliddle  Ages  of  Eng.,  xxxiv. 

2.  In  biol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  ancestor; 
being  an  earlier,  and  presumably  lower  or  more 
generalized,  type  from  which  later  more  spe- 
cialized forms  of  organized  beings  are  de- 
scended. 

The  common  descent  of  all  the  Chalk  Sponges  from  a 
single  ancestral  form,  the  Olynthus,  can  be  proved  with 
certainty.  Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  1. 117- 

Homage  ancestral.  See  homage. 


av-  priv.  + ofwv,  axle,  axis:  see  axle,  axis.]  Or- 
ganic forms,  animal  or  vegetable,  having  no 
axes,  and  consequently  wholly  irregular  in  fig- 
ure : the  opposite  of  Axonia  (which  see).  See 
cut  under  amoeba. 

Anaxonia — forms  destitute  of  axes,  and  consequently 
wholly  irregular  inform,  e.  g..  Amoebae  and  many  Sponges. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  843. 


anburie  (Florio) ; of  uncertain  origin,  but  per-  ancegtrally  (an-ses'tral-i),  adv.  With  refer- 
haps  repr.  *angberry,  < AS.  ange,  painful  (as  in  ence  to  anoestry ; as  regards  descent. 
ang-ntegl,  E.  *angnail,  agnail,  q.  v.,  and  angseta.  Ancestrally,  yellow-rattle  is  a near  relation  of  the  pret- 
a boil  or  wart),  + berie,  E.  berry1,  transferred  ty  uttle  blue  veronicas. 

to  pimple  or  tumor.  Hardly  an  extension  of  O.  Allen,  Colin  Clout’s  Calendar,  p.  96. 


ancestrel 
ancestrelt,  a.  See  ancestral. 
ancestress  (an'ses-tres),  n.  [<  ancestor  + -ess. ] 
A female  ancestor.  [Rare.] 

This  avxestress  is  a lady,  or  rather  the  ghost  of  a lady. 

Carlyle,  Misc.  Ess.,  II.  274. 

ancestrial  (an-ses'tri-al),  a.  Same  as  ancestral. 
N.  E.  D. 

ancestry  (an'ses-tri),  n.  [<  ME.  ancestry , an - 
cestrie , auncestriey  ancistry , etc.,  also,  without  s. 
ancetry , auncetry,  auncetrie , aunsetre , < OF.  an- 
ceseriCy  ancesseriey  K ancestor,  ancestor : see  An- 
cestor.] 1.  A series  or  line  of  ancestors  or 
progenitors ; lineage,  or  those  who  compose  a 
preceding  line  of  natural  descent. 

Headless  statues  of  his  anccsti-y. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 
That  senior  posterity  which  was  such  for  Homer,  but 
ior  us  has  long  ago  become  a worshipful  ancestry. 

De  Quincey , Homer,  i. 

Hence — 2.  Descent  from  a line  of  honorable 
ancestors ; high  birth. 

Title  and  ancestry  render  a good  man  more  illustrious, 
out  a baa  man  more  conspicuous.  Addison. 

Length  of  ancestry.  //or.  Smith. 

®: ; /■?  biol. , the  series  of  ancestors  through 
which  an  organized  being  came  to  be  what 
it  is. 

ancetry},  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  ancestry. 
Chaucer. 

(an-se'us),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  iso- 
pods, based  by  Risso  in  1816  upon  the  male 
form  of  an  isopod  the  female  of  which  Leach 
called  Praniza  (which  see).  See  Gnathia.  Also 
written  Ancceus. 

anchesont,  n.  An  earlier  form  of  encheson. 
Anchllophus  (ang-kil'o-fus),  n.  [ < Anchi- 
(therium)  + Gr.  Mfos,  crest.]  A genus  of  fossil 
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perissodactyl  ungulate  quadrupeds,  of  the  fam- 
lly  Lophxoaontidos,  related  to  the  Tapir  idee.  Ger- 
vais,  1852. 

anchilops  (ang'ki-lops),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayXi- 
a sore  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye 
(Galenus),  as  if  from  ayXi,  near ; appar.  a eor- 
ruption  of  aiytkof,  regilops:  see  eegilops.  ] In 
pathol.,  an  abscess  in  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  superficial  to  the  lacrymal  sac.  When  such 
an  abscess  opens  at  the  inner  angle  it  is  called 
eegilops. 

anchippodontid  (ang-kip-o-don'tid),  n.  A 
hooted  mammal  of  the  family  Anchippodontidec. 
Anchippodontid®  (ang-kip-6-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL  < Anchippodus  (- oclont -)  + -idee.]  A fam- 
W.  fossil  perissodactyl  ungulate  mammals. 
It  ib  related  to  the  older  forms  of  the  Perissodactyla,  but 
1,1  haTi?S  I"11®  incisor  teeth  in  Part 
glmform,  the  outer  ones  having  persistent  pulps  and 
rodent?  contmuously  ln  a circular  direction,  like  those  of 

Anchippodontoidea  (ang-kip'6-don-toi'de-ii), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  < Anchippodus  (- odont -)  + -oidea.] 
A superfamily  group  of  perissodactyl  quadru- 
peas,  by  which  the  famil y Anchippodontidw  is 
singularly  contrasted  with  all  other  perissodac- 
tyls  collectively. 

Anchippodus  (ang-kip'o-dus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Anchippus  + Gr.  'o6ovc  (o6ovt-)  = E.  tooth.']  A 
genus  of  fossil  perissodactyls,  the  type  of  the 
tarn uy  Anchippodontidce  and  superfamily  An- 
cfa^odontoidea : synonymous  with  Trogosus  of 

Anchippus  (ang-kip'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ay  re 
+ 17T™f>  !10rse- ] A genus  of  fossil  horses 
oi  the  family  Anchitheriidce  (which  see), 
anchisaurid  (ang-ki-sa'rid*),  n.  A dinosaur  of 
tne  family  A nehteauridee. 

Anchisaurid®  (ang-ki-sa'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL  < 
Anclnsaurus  + -idee.]  A family  of  theropid 
chnosaunan  reptiles,  represented  by  the  genus 
Anch  saurus  The  family  includes  several  genera  of  the 

wrtehr»pei10lli  the  I?ember?  »t  which  had  amphictelous 
vertebra,  slender  pubes,  and  pentadactyl  fore  and  hind 
feet,  formerly  called  Amphisaundoe. 

Anchisaurus  (ang-ki-sa/rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr 
CLyw,  near,  + cavpog,  a lizard.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Anchisauridtc.  Also  called 
Amphisaurusy  a name  preoccupied  for  a differ- 
ent genus. 

anchithere  (ang'ki-ther),  n.  [<  Anc1iiiheriam.~\ 
An  animal  of  the  genus  Anchitherium. 

thJwn?iHTr,Cail-ew  v boaf,t  a Pedigree  in  this  quarter  of 
cestrv  l? Ar  hi1  ?-ht  HS?*  trough  a slender  three-toed  an- 
cestiy,  as  far  back  as  the  anchithere  of  the  eocene  period. 

Edinburgh  Rev. 

anchitheriid  (ang-ki-the'ri-id),  n.  A hoofed 
mammal  of  the  family  Anchitheriidce. 
x1?  n ■ ?I‘iidSB  (ang y ki -the-ri ' i-de ) , n.pl.  [NL., 

< Anchitherium  4-  -irte.]  ’ A family  of  fossil 
perissodactyl  ungulate  mammals,  it  shares  the 
ungulate  characters  of  the  Equidte,  or  horses,  but  differs 


from  them  in  having  the  ulna  complete,  moderately  devel- 
oped,  and  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  radius  ; the  fibula 
complete,  though  ankylosed  with  the  tibia;  the  orbit  of 
the  eye  incomplete  behind  ; the  upper  molar  teeth  marked 
by  a deep  anterior  groove  reentering  from  the  middle  of 
the  inner  side  and  ending  in  lateral  branches,  and  a pos- 
terior groove  reentering  from  the  posterior  wall ; and  the 
lower  molars  marked  by  a V-shaped  groove  reentering 
from  the  outer  wall,  and  two  V-shaped  grooves  reenterin'’’ 
from  the  inner  wall,  the  crowns  thus  having  W- shaped 
ridges.  Besides  the  typical  genus  Anchitherium , the  fam- 
^contmns  the Hypohippus,  Parahippus,  and  Anchippus 

anchitherioid  (ang-ki-the'ri-oid),  a.  [<  Anchi- 
therium  + - oid. ] Relating  or  belonging  to  or 
resembling  the  genus  Anchitherium. 

The  only  genus  of  animals  of  which  we  possess  a satis- 
factory  . ancestral  history  is  the  genus  Eriuus,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  in  the  course  of  the  Tertiary  epoch 
from  an  Anchitherioid  ancestor,  through  the  form  of  Hin- 
panon,  appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 

, Huxley,  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  49. 

Anchitherium  (ang-ki-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ayXi,  near,  4-  ffyptov,  a wild  beast.]  A ge- 
nus of  extinct  perissodactyl  or  odd-toed  hoofed 
mammals,  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene  and  Mid- 
dle Miocene  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It 

was  a kind  of  horse  about  the  size  of  a small  pony,  and  had 
lly  developed  toes.  By  some  naturalists 
™ 13  referred  to  the  same  family  as  the  modern  horse 
-Ejtudce  ■ but  by  others  it  is  placed  with  Palceothcrium  iii 
the  family  Palmothenuim.  It  is  also,  with  greater  exaet- 
aS?’  ™ade,th®  type  of  a distinct  family,  Anchitheriidce 
A species  is  A.  aurelianenee.  Synonymous 
*with  Uipparithenum. 

anchor1  (ang'kor),  n.  [The  spelling  has  been 
changed  to  make  it  look  like  anchora,  a cor- 
rupt mod.  spelling  of  L.  ancora;  prop,  anker, 
in  early  mod.  E.  reg.  anker,  also  anchor,  anlcor, 
ancour,  etc.,  < ME.  reg.  anker  (also  ankre,  ancre, 
after  Oh . ancre),  < AS.  ancor,  ancer,  oncer  = D. 
anker  = OHG.  anchor,  MHG.  G.  anker  (>  Pol. 
anlaer)  = Icel.  akkeri  = Sw.  ankar  = Dan.  anker 
= Oh . and  F . ancre  = Sp.  ancla,  dneora  = Pg. 
ancora  = It.  ancora,  < L.  ancora  (in  mod.  spell- 
ing corruptly  anchora,  > E.  anchor l,  prob.  by 
confusion  with  anker^,  later  anchor 2,  where  the 
restored”  spelling  has  an  actual  Gr.  basis)  = 
UBulg.  anukyura,  anukira  = Russ.  yakori=  Lith. 
inkoras  — Lett,  enkuris  = Alban,  ankure,  < Gr. 
aytaipa,  an  anchor,  a hook,  connected  with  ay  hoc, 
a bend,  ayiw/.oc,  crooked,  curved,  L.  angulus,  an 
angle,  a corner:  see  anglA,  angle 3,  ankle,  anky- 
losfiy  etc.]  1.  A device  for  securing  a vessel  to 
tbe  ground  under  water  by  means  of  a cable. 

> Anchors  are  generally 

made  of  iron,  and  con- 
sist of  a strong  shank 
a,  at  one  extremity  of 
which  is  the  crown  c, 
from  which  branch  out 
two  arms  b b,  curved  in- 
ward, and  each  termi- 
nating in  a broad  palm 
or  fluke  d d,  the  sharp 
extremity  of  which  is 
the  peak  or  bill.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  shank 
„ . .....  *s  the  stock  e e,a  trans- 

verse piece,  behind  which  is  a shackle  or  ring,  to  which  a ca- 
ble may  be  attached.  The  principal  use  of  the  stock,  which 
m nearly  all  anchors  is  now  made  of  iron  and  is  placed  at 
nght  angles  to  the  curved  arms  b b,  is  to  cause  the  arms  to 
fall  so  that  one  of  theflukes  shall  enter  the  ground.  Accord- 
ing  to  their  various  forms  and  uses,  anchors  are  called  stctr- 
board-bower  part-bower,  sheet,  spare,  stream,  kedqe  and 
grapnel  or  boat  anchors.  Those  carried  by  men-of-w;u*  are 
the  starboard-  and  port- 


anchor 

(except  Tyzack  s anchor,  which  has  only  one  arm,  pivoted 
on  a bifurcation  of  the  shank  and  arranged  to  swing  be- 
tween the  two  parts)  are  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the 
forms  illustrated.  The  anchor  is  said  to  be  a-cockbill  when 
it  is  suspended  vertically  from  the  cathead  readv  to  be  let 
go ; apeak  when  the  cable  is  drawn  in  so  tight  as  to  brio" 
it  directly  under  the  ship  ; atrip  or  aweigh  when  it  is  just 
ou.t  °.f  th+e.  ground  in  a perpendicular  direction ; 
waterZmS^  when  t le  stock  is  Il0ve  UP  to  the  surface  of  the 

2.  Any  similar  device  for  bolding  fast  or  cheek- 
ing the  motion  of  a movable  object. 

fTl;Piat  Parfc  of  the  apparatus  [in  the  curricle]  which  fell  to 
£*0lJn(l  to  assist,  in  stopping  the  carriage  was  called 
, T£ls  vvas  oiade  of  wood  and  iron,  or  iron 
alont,  fixed  to  the  axle-tree  by  two  couplings  on  each  side. 

E.  M . Stratton,  World  on  Wheels,  p.  360. 

1 l^cally— C«>  The  apparatus  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
the.enf!ne  of  a steam-plow,  to  which  pulleys 
are  fixed,  round  which  the  endless  band  or  rope  that  moves 
he  p!°w  passes.  (6)  The  device  by  which  the  extremities 

cured!  8eenaSo^™PeS  °f  * *re  sc 

3.  Figuratively,  that  which  gives  stability  or 
security ; that  on  which  dependence  is  placed. 

and^dWPe  We  haVe  aS  an  anchor  of  the  soul.  b®th  sure 

anil  stedlast.  Heb  yj_  10_ 

4.  In  arch. : (a)  A name  for  the  arrow-head  or 
tongue  ornament  used  especially  in  the  so- 
called  egg-and-dart  molding.  ( b ) A metallic 
clamp,  sometimes  of  fanciful  design,  fastened 
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— w ..vw.  w-  uiiuym  id- 

bowers, on  the  starboard 
and  port  bows  respec- 
tively; the  sheet,  on 
either  side  of  the  ship 
further  aft;  and  the 
spare  anchor,  which  is 
usually  in  the  hold. 
These  are  all  of  equal 
or  nearly  equal  size  and 
weight.  To  these  are 
added  for  various  pur- 
poses the  stream  and 
kedge  anchors,  which 
are  smaller  and  of  va- 
rious sizes.  Many  im 


Medieval  Tie-rod  Anchors. 

(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  "Diet,  de  I’ Architecture.") 

on  the  outside  of  a wall  to  the  end  of  a tie-rod 
or  strap  connecting  it  with  an  opposite  wall  to 
prevent  bulging.— 5.  In  pool:  (a)  Some  ap- 
pendage or  arrangement  of  parts  by  which  a 
parasite  fastens  itself  upon  its  host. 

A powerful  anchor,  hy  which  the  parasite  is  moored  to 
its  hapless  prey.  P.  I],  Gosse,  Marine  Zool.  (1856),  I.  lit. 

(b)  Something  shaped  like  an  anchor:  an 
ancora.  See  ancora^.— 6.  An  iron  plate  placed 
in  the  hack  part  of  a coke-oven  before  it  is 
charged  with  coal.  See  anchor-oven.^ Anchor 
and  collar,  an  upper  hinge  used  for  heavy  gates.  The 
anchor  is  embedded  in  the  adjacent  masonry,  and  the  co»- 

lh^1tSefUle<!  t0o a (:levis-  Through  the  collar  passes 
the  heel-post  of  the  gate.— Anchor  escapement  See 
emapmrat  - At  single  anchor,  having  only  one  anchor 
eonstr,„ifiua^m®  or  anchor,  an  apparatus  variously 
de“Bned  to  be  sunk  below  the  swell  of  the 
drtftw  r 1 ,s  no  anchorage,  to  prevent  a vessel  from 
drifting  - Foul  anchor.  See  foul,  u.-Mooring  an- 
chor, a large,  heavy  mass,  usually  of  iron,  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a harbor  or  roadstead,  for  the  purpose  oi  fixing 
?eS:  i^ldine  Safe  an“  conveni?ntanchorage  to 
ter  case  a floating 
buoy,  to  which  a 
ship  may  be  easily 
and  speedily  at- 
tached by  a cable, 
is  fastened  to  it  by 
a chain.— Mush- 
room anchor,  an 
anchor  with  a sau- 
cer - shaped  head 
on  a central  shank, 
used  for  moorin 


Mushroom  Anchor. 


Trotman’s  Anchor. 


provements  and  novelties  in  the  shape  and  construction  of 
anchors  have  been  introduced  in  recent  times.  The  prin- 
cipal names  connected  with  these  alterations  are  those  of 
Lieut.  Rodgers,  who  introduced  the  hollow-shanked  anchor 
with  the  view  of  increasing  the  strength  without  adding 
to  the  weight ; Mr.  Porter,  who  made  the  arms  and  flukes 
movable  by  pivoting  them  to  the  shank  instead  of  fixing 
them  immovably,  causing  the  anchor  to  take  a readier  and 

firmer  Jiold,  and 
avoiding  the  danger 
of  fouling  the  ca- 
ble ; Mr.  Trotman, 
who  has  further  im- 
proved Porter’s  in- 
vention ; and  M. 
Martin,  whose  an- 
chor is  of  very  pecu- 
liar form,  and  is  con- 
, . structed  so  as  to  be 

self-canting,  the  arms  revolving  through  an  angle  of  30° 
either  way,  and  the  sharp  points  of  the  flukes  being  always 
ready  to  enter  the  ground.  Of  the  many  other  forms,  all 


Martin's  Anchor. 


Nuts  Of  2,11  anchor  two  Droieetifinq 
welded  on  the  shank  to  secure  the  stock  in  place.  To 
back  an  anchor  ( naut .),  to  lay  down  a small  anchor 
?*.a  ]?rge  one>  the  cable  of  the  small  one  being 
fastened  to  the  crown  of  the  large  one  to  prevent  it  from 
TtoT118  To.cast  anchor,  to  let  run  the  cathead 

stopper,  thus  releasing  the  anchor  from  the  cathead  and 
permitting  it  to  sink  to  the  bottom.—  To  cat  the  anchor 

oy  a strong  tackle  called  the  cat.—  To  drag  anchor  to 
draw  or  trail  it  along  the  bottom  when  lSed  o?  wl’ien 
the  anchor  will  not  hold:  said  of  a ship.-To  fish  the 

S?nw?|r'  h°  h°ISt  flllkeS  of  an  aneI>°>'  to  the  top  of  the 
after  v,"  called  a fish,  in  order  to  stow  it 

anew  he  ? ibet 11  catted—  To  lie  at  anchor,  or  ride  at 
h?'  hi? a ™sse>  when  kept  at  some  particular  spot 

flukerwru  t'~To  ?hoe  311  anchor,  to  secure  to  the 
Hukes  broad  triangular  pieces  of  plank  to  give  better 

'° s®ft  bottom.- TO  sweep  for  aa  anchor,  to 
lhe  bottom  with  the  bight  of  a rope  to  find  a lost 
anchor— To  weigh  anchor,  to  heave  or  raise  the  anchor 
or  anchors  from  the  ground ; free  a vessel  from  anchorage 
in  preparation  for  sailing. 

anchor1  (ang'kor),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  reg.  an- 
ker, < ME.  ankren,  ancren,  < AS.  * ancrian  = D. 
ankeren  = G.  ankern  = Sw.  ankra  = Dan.  an- 
kre; ef.  F.  (merer  = Sp.  anclar,  ancor ar  — Pg. 
ancorar  = It.  ancorare,  < ML.  ancorarc;  from 
the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  fix  or  secure  in  a 
particular  place  hy  means  of  an  anchor:  place 
at  anchor:  as,  to  anchor  a ship. — 2,  Figura- 
tively, to  fix  or  fasten ; affix  firmly. 


anchor 

Let  us  anchor  our  hopes  . . . upon  his  goodness. 

South , Sermons,  VIII.  141. 

The  water-lily  starts  and  slides 
Upon  the  level  in  little  puffs  of  wind, 

Tho’  anchor’d  to  the  bottom. 

Tennyson , Princess,  iv. 

ii.  intrant.  1.  To  east  anchor ; come  to  an- 
chor; lie  or  ride  at  anchor:  as,  the  ship  an- 
chored outside  the  bar. 

You'  tall  anchoring  bark.  Shah.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  keep  hold  or  be  firmly  fixed 
in  any  way. 

Gladly  we  would  anchor,  but  tlie  anchorage  is  quick- 
sand. Emerson,  Experience. 

anchor2t  (ang'kor),  n.  [The  spelling  has  been 
changed  to  make  it  more  like  anchoret,  and 
orig.  *anchoreta  (cf.  anchor1) ; prop,  anker,  in 
early  mod.  E.  reg.  anker,  < ME.  reg.  anker,  an- 
kre,  ancre,  an  anchoret  or  anchoress,  monk  or 
nun,  < AS.  ancra,  also,  rarely,  ancer,  ancor  (in 
comp,  ancer-,  ancor-,  once  anacor-),  m.,  an  an- 
choret, also  perhaps  * ancre,  f.,  an  anchoress,  = 
OS.  enkoro  = OHG.  einchoro,  anchoret,  spelled 
as  if  from  OS.  en  = OHG.  ein,  one  (cf.  monk, 
ult.  < Gr.  pAvot;,  one),  but  all  corruptions  of  ML. 
*anchoreta,  anachorita,  LL.  anachoreta,  whence 
the  later  E.  forms  anchoret  and  anchorite,  q.  v.] 
An  anchoret ; a hermit. 

An  anchor' 8 cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope ! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

anchor1*!,  n.  Erroneous  spelling  of  anker 3 4. 

anchorablet  (ang'kor-a-bl),  a.  [<  anchor1  + 
-able.']  Fit  for  anchorage.  [Bare.] 

The  sea  everywhere  twenty  leagues  from  land  anchor- 
able.  Sir  A.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  40. 

Anchoraceracea  (ang//kor-a-se-ra'se-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Anchoracera  (<  lj.  ancor  a,  improp.  an- 
chora, anchor  (see  anchor1,  n.),  + Gr.  Kepag, 
horn)  + -acea.]  In  Milne-Ed wards’s  system  of 
classification,  a tribe  of  parasitic  entomostra- 
cous  crustaceans,  which  anchor  or  fasten  them- 
selves to  their  host  by  means  of  hooked  lateral 
appendages  of  the  head.  The  name  is  approx- 
imately equivalent  to  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Lernceoidea  (which  see). 

anchorage1  (ang'kor-aj),  n.  [<  anchor1  + -age; 
suggested  by  F.  ancrage,  < ancre.']  1.  Anchor- 
ing-ground; a place  where  a ship  anchors  or 
can  anchor;  a customary  place  for  anchoring, 
i The  fleet  returned  to  its  former  anchorage. 

Southey,  Life  of  Nelson,  II.  102. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  weighed  anchor  and  steamed 
up  the  bay  to  the  man-of-war  anchorage. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  iv. 
Hence  — 2.  That  to  which  anything  is  fastened : 
as,  the  anchorage  of  the  cables  of  a suspension- 
bridge. 


Anchorage  of  a Cable  of  the  East  River  Bridge,  New  York. 

A,  suspension-cable ; B,  anchor-plate. 

3.  The  anchor  and  all  the  necessary  tackle  for 
anchoring.  [Bare.] 

The  bark,  that  hath  discharg'd  her  fraught, 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay 
From  whence  at  first  she  weigh’d  her  anchorage. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  2. 

If  that  supposal  should  fail  us,  all  our  anchorage  were 
loose,  and  we  should  but  wander  in  a wild  sea.  Wotton. 

4.  A duty  imposed  on  ships  for  anchoring  in  a 
harbor ; anchorage-dues. 

This  corporation,  otherwise  a poor  one,  holds  also  the 
anchorage  in  the  harbour.  It.  Carew , Survey  of  Cornwall. 

anchorage2  (ang'kor-aj),  n.  [<  anchor 2 + -age.] 
The  cell  or  retreat  of  an  anchoret. 
Anchorastomacea  (ang%or-a-sto-ma's§-S),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < L.  ancora,  improp.  anchora',  an- 
chor, + Gr.  OToua,  mouth,  + - acea .]  Iu  Milne- 
Edwards’s  system  of  classification,  a tribe  of 
parasitic  entomostraeous  crustaceans,  or  fish- 
lice,  representing  a division  of  the  Lernceoidea 
which  contains  the  Chondracanthidce.  The  species 
of  this  group,  like  the  other  lernseans,  fasten  on  their  host 
^by  stout  hooked  appendages  like  anchors, 
anchorate  (ang'kor-at),  a.  In  cool. , fixed  as  if 
anchored. 
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anchor-ball  (ang'kor-bal),  n.  A pyrotechnical 
combustible  attached  to  a grapnel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  fire  to  ships.  Smyth,  Sailor’s 
^Word-book. 

anchor-holt  (ang'kor-bolt),  n.  A bolt  having 
the  end  of  its  shank  bent  or  splayed,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  drawn  out  from  the  brick- 
work or  masonry  in  which  it  is  embedded : 
used  to  fasten  machinery  or  structure  to  foun- 
dations or  piers. 

anchor-buoy  (ang'kor-boi),  »>.  A buoy  used  to 
mark  the  position  of  an  anchor, 
anchor-chock  (ang'kor-chok),  n.  A piece  of 
wood  or  iron  on  which'  an  anchor  rests  when  it 
is  stowed. 

anchor-drag  (ang'kor-drag),  n.  Same  as  drag- 

+ sheet . 

anchored  (ang'kord),  p.  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  reg. 
ankered,  ankored ; < anchor1,  anker1,  + -ed2.] 
1.  Held  by  an  anchor. — 2.  Shaped 
like  an  anchor ; fluked  ; forked. 
Shooting  her  anchored  tongue, 
Threatening  her  venomed  teeth. 

Dr.  U.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  II.  ii.  29. 

3.  In  her.,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
cross  whose  extremities  are  turned 
hack  like  the  flukes  of  an  anchor. 
Equivalent  forms  are  ancree,  ancred,  anchry. 
Anchorella  (ang-ko-rel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
ancora,  improp.  anchora,  anchor : see  anchor1.'] 
A genus  of  fish-lice,  small  parasitic  crustaceans, 
of  the  family  Lernceopodidce  and  order  Lernatoi- 
dea:  so  called  from  the  appendages  by  which, 
like  other  lernseans,  the  animal  fastens  itself  on 
its  host.  There  are  several  species,  parasitic  upon  fishes. 
The  genus  is  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a family  An- 
chorellidat. 

Anchorellidae  (ang-ko-rel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Anchorella  + -idee.]  A family  of  lernaaan 
crustaceans,  or  fish-lice,  typified  by  the  genus 
Anchorella.  Also  spelled  Anchorelladai. 
anchoress,  anchoritess  (ang'kor-es,  -i-tes),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  reg.  ankress,  "ancress,  < ME. 
ankresse,  ankrisse,  ankres:  see  anchor2,  anker2, 
and  -ess.]  A female  anchoret. 

She  is  no  anchoress,  she  dwells  not  alone. 

Latimer,  4th  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI.  (1549). 
Pega,  his  sister,  an  Anchoritess,  led  a solitary  life. 

Fuller , Church  Hist.,  ii.  96. 

anchoret,  anchorite  (ang'ko-ret,  -rit),  n.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  anchoret , - ete , -it,  usually  -ite,  also 
anachorety  etc.,  < ME.  ancorite,  < OF.  anaclio- 
rete}  mod.  F.  anachorete , < LL.  anachoreta , 
ML.  also  anachoritaf  < Gr.  avax^prjrygy  a re- 
cluse, lit.  one  retired,  < avaxupeiVy  retire.  < avaf 
back,  + xupeivy  withdraw,  make  room,  \ x^poSi 
room,  space.  The  form  anchoret  lias  taken  the 

Elace  of  the  earlier  anchor 2,  anker2  f q.  v.]  A 
ermit;  a recluse;  one  who  retires  from  society 
into  a desert  or  solitary  place,  to  avoid  the 
temptations  of  the  world  and  to  devote  himself 
to  contemplation  and  religious  exercises.  Also 
anachoret. 

Macarius,  the  great  Egyptian  anchoret. 

Abp.  Ussher,  Ans.  to  a Jesuit. 
To  an  ordinary  layman  the  life  of  the  anchorite  might 
appear  in  the  highest  degree  opposed  to  that  of  the  Teacher 
who  began  His  mission  in  a marriage  feast. 

Lecky , Europ.  Morals,  II.  111. 
= Syn.  Monk,  Hermit,  Anchoret.  In  the  classification 
of  religious  ascetics,  monks  are  those  who  adopt  a se- 
cluded habit  of  life,  but  dwell  more  or  less  in  communi- 
ties ; hermits,  or  eremites,  those  who  withdraw  to  desert 
places,  but  do  not  deny  themselves  shelter  or  occupation  ; 
and  anchorets,  those  most  excessive  in  their  austerities, 
who  choose  the  most  absolute  solitude,  and  subject  them- 
selves to  the  greatest  privations. 

anchoretic  (ang-ko-ret'ik),  a.  [<  anchoret  + 
-ic,  after  anachoretical,  q.  v.]  Pertaining  to  an 
anchoret,  or  to  his  mode  of  life.  Equivalent 
forms  are  anchoretical,  anchoritic,  anchoritical. 
anchoretical  (ang-ko-ret'i-kal),  a.  [<  ancho- 
retic.] Same  as  anchoretic. 
anchoretish  (ang'ko-ret-ish),  a.  [<  anchoret  + 
-is*1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  anchoret,  or  to 
his  mode  of  life ; anchoretic.  Also  anchoritish. 

Sixty  years  of  religious  reverie  and  anchoritish  self- 
denial.  De  Quineey,  Autobiographical  Sketches,  I.  134. 

anchoretism  (ang'ko-ret-izm),  n.  [<  anchoret 
+ -ism.]  The  state  of  being  secluded  from  the 
world;  the  condition  of  an  anchoret.  Also 
written  anchoritism. 

anchor-gate  (ang'kor-gat),  n.  A kind  of  heavy 
gate  used  in  the  locks  of  canals,  having  for  its 
upper  bearing  a collar  anchored  in  the  adja- 
cent masonry. 

anchor-hold  (ang'kor-hold),  n.  1.  The  hold  of 
an  anchor  upon  the  ground. — 2.  Firm  hold  in 
a figurative  sense;  ground  of  expectation  or 
trust;  security. 
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The  one  and  only  assurance  and  fast  anchor -hold  of  our 
souls’  health.  Camden. 

anchor-hoy  (ang'kor-hoi),  n.  A small  vessel 
or  lighter  fitted  with  capstans,  etc.,  used  for 
handling  and  transporting  anchors  and  chains 
about  a harbor.  Also  called  chain-boat. 
anchor -ice  (ang'kor-is),  n.  Ice  that  is  formed 
on  and  incrusts  the  bottom  of  a lake  or  river 
in-shore;  ground-ice. 
anchorite,  ».  See  anchoret. 
anchoritess,  n.  [<  anchorite  + -ess.]  See  anchor- 
ess. 

anchoritic,  anchoritical,  etc.  See  anchoretic, 
etc. 

anchorless  (ang'kor-les),  a.  [<  anchor1  + -less.] 
Being  without  an  anchor ; hence,  drifting ; un- 
stable. 

My  homeless,  anchorless , unsupported  mind. 

Charlotte  Bronte , Villette,  vl 

anchor-lift  (ang'kor-lift),  n.  A gripping  device 
for  lifting  a pole  or  pile  which  has  been  driven 
into  the  mud  to  serve  as  an  anchor  for  a dredge- 
boat. 

anchor-lining  (ang'kor-li//ning),  n.  Sheathing 
fastened  to  tho  sides  of  a vessel,  or  to  stan- 
chions underthe  fore-channel,  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  vessel  by  the  bill  of  the  anchor  when  it 
is  fished  or  hauled  up.  See  bill-board. 
anchor-oven  (ang'kqr-uv//n),  n.  A coke-oven, 
so  named  from  a wrought-iron  plate  called  an 
anchor  which  is  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  oven 
before  it  is  charged  with  coal.  At  the  end  of  the 
heat  the  anchor  is  embedded  in  coke,  and  when  withdrawn 
*by  means  of  a winch  takes  all  the  coke  with  it. 

anchor-plate  (ang'kor-plat),  n.  X.  A heavy 
metal  plate  to  which  is  secured  the  extremity 
of  a cable  of  a suspension-bridge.  See  cut 
under  anchorage. — 2.  In  zoiil.,  one  of  the  caf 
careous  plates  to  which  the  anchors  or  ancor® 
are  attached,  as  in  members  of  the  genus  Sy- 
napta.  See  ancora1. 

anchor-ring  (ang'kor-ring),  n.  1.  The  ring  or 
shackle  of  an  anchor  to  which  the  cable  is  bent. 
— 2.  A geometrical  surface  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a circle  about  an  axis  lying  in  its 
plane,  but  exterior  to  it. 

anchor-rocket  (ang'kor-rok//et),  n.  A rocket 
fitted  with  an  anchor-head  consisting  of  two  or 
more  flukes.  With  a line  attached  to  the  rocket-stick 
it  is  used  for  life-saving  purposes,  and  may  he  fired  either 
over  a stranded  vessel  or  beyond  a bar  on  which  the  water 
is  breaking.  The  best  rocket  of  this  class  is  the  German 
rocket,  which  has  an  anchor-head  of  four  palmate  flukes 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

anchor-shackle  (ang'kor -shak "l),  n.  Naut., 
the  bow  or  clevis,  with  two  eyes  and  a screw- 
bolt,  or  bolt  and  koy, 
which  is  used  for  se- 
curing a cable  to  the 
ring  of  the  anchor. 

Also  used  for  coupling 
lengths  of  chain-cable. 

E.  H.  Knight. 
anchor-shot  (ang'kor- 
shot),  n.  A projectile 
made  with  arms  or 
flukes  and  having  a rope  or  chain  attached,  de- 
signed to  be  fired  from  a mortar  in  order  to 
establish  communication  between  the  shore 
and  a vessel  or  wreck,  or  between  vessels.  It 
is  used  principally  in  the  life-saving  service, 
anchor-stock  (ang'kor-stok),  n.  Kaut.,  a beam 
of  wood  or  iron  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
shank  of  an  anchor  transversely  to  the  plane  of 
the  arms.  (See  cuts  under  anchor.)  its  use  is  to 
cause  the  anchor  when  let  go  to  lie  on  the  bottom  in  such 
a position  that  the  peak  or  sharp  point  of  the  arm  will 
penetrate  the  ground  and  take  a firm  hold.— Anchor- 
stock  fashion,  a peculiar  way  of  planking  the  outside  of 
a ship  with  planks  that  are  widest  in  the  middle  and  taper 
toward  the  ends,  somewhat  like  an  anchor-stock. — An- 
chor-Stock planking.  See  planking. 

anchor-tripper  (ang'kor-trip//er),  ii.  A device 
for  tripping  or  casting  loose  a ship’s  anchor, 
anchor-watch  (ang'kor-woclr),  n.  Naut.,  a sub- 
division of  the  watch  kept  constantly  on  deck 
during  the  time  a ship  lies  at  single  anchor,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  hoist  jib-  or  staysails  in  order 
to  keep  the  ship  clear  of  her  anchor,  or  to  veer 
more  cable,  or  to  let  go  a second  anchor  in  case 
she  should  drive  or  part  from  her  first  one.  Also 
called  liarbor-watch. 

anchor- well  (ang'kor-wel),  n.  Naut.,  a cylindri- 
cal recess  in  the  forward  end  of  the  overhang- 
ing deck  of  the  first  monitor-built  vessels,  in 
which  the  anchors  were  carried  to  protect  them 
and  the  chain  from  the  enemy’s  shot,  as  well  as 
*to  cause  the  vessels  to  ride  more  easily  at  anchor, 
anchovy  (an-cho'vi),  «.;  pi.  anchovies  (-viz). 
[Formerly  also  anchovie  and  anchova,  earlier 
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anchoveye,  anchoveyes , anchove  = D.  ansjovis  = 
G.  anschove  = Sw.  ansjovis  = Dan.  anqjos  = 
P.  anchois  (>  Russ,  anchousu  = Pol.  anczos),  < 
It.  dial,  anciova,  ancioa,  anciua , anchioa,  It.  ac- 
duga,  = Sp.  anchova,  anchoa  — Pg.  anchova,  en- 
chova,  anchovy ; of  uncertain  origin ; cf.  Basque 
anchova,  anchoa,  anchua,  anchovy,  perhaps  re- 
lated to  Basque  antzua,  dry,  hence  lit.  a dried 
or  pickled  fish,  anchovy.  Diez  refers  the  Rom. 
forms  ult.  to  Gr.  a<j>vrt,  commonly  supposed  to  he 
the  anchovy  or  sardine.]  An  abdominal  mal- 


Anchovy  ( Engraulis  encrasichoius). 

acopterygious  fish,  of  the  genus  Engraulis  or 
Anchovia,  family  Engraulidichc.  The  species  are 
all  of  diminutive  size,  and  inhabitants  of  most  tropical 
and  temperate  seas.  Only  one  species,  E.  encrasichoius , 
is  known  upon  the  European  coasts,  but  fifteen  approach 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  common  anchovy  of  Eu- 
rope, E.  encrasichoius,  esteemed  for  its  rich  and  peculiar 
flavor,  is  not  much  larger  than  the  middle  finger.  It  is 
caught  in  vast  numbers  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pick- 
led  for  exportation.  A sauce  held  in  much  esteem  is 
made  from  anchovies  by  pounding  them  in  water,  sim- 
mering the  mixture  for  a short  time,  adding  a little 
cayenne  pepper,  and  straining  the  whole  through  a hair 
sieve.— Anchovy  paste,  a preparation  of  anchovy  and 
various  clupeids  (sprats,  etc.). 

anchovy-pear  (an-cho'vi-par),  n.  The  fruit  of 
Gri«scaM7^or«,alecythidaceoustreegrowingin 

Jamaica.  It  is  large,  and  contains  generally  a single 
seed  protected  by  a stony  covering.  It  is  pickled  and 
eaten  like  the  mango. 

anchry  (ang'kri),  a . [Bad  spelling  of  ancry , 

< F.  anci'ee,  < ancrer , anchor:  see  anchor 1,  v.  and 
w.]  In  her.,  same  as  anchored,  3. 

Anchusa  (ang-ku'sa),  n.  [L.,<  Gr.  ayxovaa, 
Attic  kyxovaa,  alkanet.]  A genus  of  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  family 
boraginacew.  There  are  30  species,  rough  hairy  herbs, 
natives  of  Europe  and  western  Asia.  The  more  common 
species  of  Europe  is  the  bugloss  or  common  alkanet,  A. 
ojlicmalis.  A.  ltalica  is  cultivated  for  ornament.  See 
allcanet. 

anchusic  (ang-ku'sik),  a.  [<  anchusin  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  anchusin:  as,  anchusic  acid, 
anchusin  (ang'ku-sin),  n.  [<  Anchusa  + -in 2.] 
A red  coloring  matter  obtained  from  Alkanna 
( Anchusa ) tinctoria.  it  is  amorphous,  with  a resin- 
ous fracture,  and  when  heated  emits  violet  vapors,  which 
are  extremely  suffocating. 

anchyloblepharon,  «■  See  ankyloblepharon. 
anchylose,  anchylosis,  etc.  See  ankylose,  etc. 
Anchylostoma  (ang-ki-los'to-mii),  n.  [NL., 
prop.  Ancylostoma,  < Gr.  ayuvAog,  crooked,  curved, 
4-  rnofia,  mouth.]  Same  as  Dochmius,  2. 
anciencyt  (an'shen-si),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
aunciencie,  etc.,  for  earlier  ancienty,  q.  v.]  An- 
^.cientness;  antiquity. 

ancient1  (an'shent),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  antient  (a  spelling  but  recently  obsolete, 
after  patient,  etc.,  or  with  ref.  to  the  orig.  L.), 

< ME.  auncient,  auncyent,  aundant,  etc.  (with 
excrescent  -t,  as  in  tyrant,  etc. : see  -anfi),  ear- 
lier auncien,  auncian,  < OP.  ancien,  mod.  F.  an- 
cien= Pr.  anoian  = Sp.  anciano  = Pg.  ancido  = 
It.  anziano,  < ML.  antianus,  ancianus,  former, 
old,  ancient,  prop.  *anteanus,  with  term,  -anus 
(E.  -an,  -eft),  < L.  ante,  before,  whence  also  an- 
ticus,  antiquus,  former,  ancient,  antique:  see 
antic,  antique,  and  ante-.']  I.  a.  1.  Existent 
or  occurring  in  time  long  past,  usually  in  re- 
mote ages ; belonging  to  or  associated  with  an- 
tiquity; old,  as  opposed  to  modern : as,  ancient 
authors ; ancient  records.  As  specifically  applied  to 
history,  ancient  usually  refers  to  times  and  events  prior  to 
tile  downfall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  A.  D.  476,  and 
is  opposed  to  medieval,  which  is  applied  to  the  period  from 
about  the  fifth  century  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  when 
modem  history  begins,  and  to  modern,  which  is  sometimes 
used  of  the  whole  period  since  the  fifth  century.  In  other 
uses  it  commonly  has  no  exact  reference  to  time. 

We  lost  a great  number  of  ancient  authors  by  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens,  which  deprived  Europe 
of  the  use  of  the  papyrus. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  67. 
The  voice  I hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown. 

Keats,  Ode  to  Nightingale. 
His  [Milton’s]  language  even  has  caught  the  accent  of 
the  ancient  world.  Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  1. 154. 

2.  Having  lasted  from  a remote  period ; hav- 
ing been  of  long  duration ; of  great  age ; very 
old:  as,  an  ancient  city;  an  ancient  forest:  gen- 
erally, but  not  always,  applied  to  things. 
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I do  love  these  ancient  ruins. 

We  never  tread  upon  them  but  we  set 

Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfi,  v.  3. 

The  Governor  was  an  ancient  gentleman  of  greate  cour- 
age, of  yB  order  of  St.  Jago.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  10, 1657. 

3.  Specifically,  in  law,  of  more  than  20  or  30 
years’  duration:  said  of  anything  whose  con- 
tinued existence  for  such  a period  is  taken  into 
consideration  in  aid  of  defective  proof  by  rea- 
son of  lapse  of  memory,  or  absence  of  wit- 
nesses, or  loss  of  documentary  evidence:  as, 
an  ancient  boundary. — 4.  Past;  former. 

If  I longer  stay, 

We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1: 

Know’st  thou  Amoret  ? 

Hath  not  some  newer  love  forc’d  thee  forget 
Thy  ancient  faith  ? 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  4. 
5.  In  her.,  formerly  worn ; now  out  of  date  or 
obsolete : thus,  France  ancien  t is  azure  semee 
with  fleurs-de-lys  or,  while  France  modern  is 
azure,  3 fleurs-de-lys,  or  2 and  1 Ancient  de- 

mesne. See  demesne.  = Syn.  Ancient,  Old,  Antique,  An- 
tiquated, Old-fashioned,  Quaint,  Obsolete,  Obsolescent,  by- 
gone. Ancient  and  old  are  generally  applied  only  to 
things  subject  to  change.  Old  may  apply  to  things  which 
have  long  existed  and  still  exist,  while  ancient  may  apply 
to  things  of  equal  age  which  have  ceased  to  exist:  as,  old 
laws,  ancient  republics.  Ancient  properly  refers  to  a 
higher  degree  of  age  than  old : as,  old  times,  ancient  times ; 
old  institutions,  ancient  institutions.  An  oZd-looking  man 
is  one  who  seems  advanced  in  years,  while  an  ancient- 
looking  man  is  one  who  seems  to  have  survived  from  a 
past  age.  Antique  is  applied  either  to  a tiling  which  has 
come  down  from  antiquity  or  to  that  which  is  made  in 
imitation  of  ancient  style : thus,  ancient  binding  is  binding 
done  by  the  ancients,  while  antique  binding  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  style.  Antiquated,  like  antique,  may 
apply  to  a style  or  fashion,  but  it  properly  means  too  old; 
it  is  a disparaging  word  applied  to  ideas,  laws,  customs, 
dress,  etc.,  which  are  out  of  date  or  outgrown:  as,  anti- 
quated laws  should  be  repealed ; his  head  was  full  of  an- 
tiquated notions.  Old-fashioned  is  a milder  word,  noting 
that  which  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  may  still  be  thought 
of  as  pleasing.  Quaint  is  old-fashioned  with  a pleasing 
oddity : as,  a quaint  garb,  a quaint  manner  of  speech,  a 
quaint  face.  Obsolete  is  applied  to  that  which  has  gone 
completely  out  of  use : as,  an  obsolete  word,  idea,  law.  Ob- 
solescent is  applied  to  that  which  is  in  process  of  becoming 
obsolete.  Ancient  and  antique  are  opposed  to  modem; 
old  to  new,  young , or  fresh ; antiquated  to  permanent  or 
established;  old-fashioned  to  new-fashioned ; obsolete  to 
current  or  present.  Aged,  Elderly,  Old,  etc.  See  aged. 

In  these  nooks  the  busy  outsider’s  ancient  times  are  only 
old;  his  old  times  are  still  new. 

T.  Ilardy,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 
His  singular  dress  and  obsolete  language  confounded  the 
baker,  to  whom  he  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  Decius  as 
the  current  coin  of  the  empire. 

1.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  150. 
He  was  shown  an  old  worm-eaten  coffer,  which  had 
long  held  papers,  untouched  by  the  incurious  generations, 
of  Montaigne.  I.  E’ Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  73. 

While  Beddoes’  language  seems  to  possess  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Shaksperian,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  con- 
sciously antique  in  it.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Philol.,  IV.  450. 

I was  ushered  into  a little  misshapen  back-room,  having 
at  least  nine  corners.  It  was  lighted  by  a skylight,  fur- 
nished with  antiquated  leathern  chairs,  and  ornamented 
with  the  portrait  of  a fat  pig. 

Irving,  Boar’s  Head  Tavern. 
Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country  seat. 

Longfellow , Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 
We  might  picture  to  ourselves  some  knot  of  speculators, 
debating  with  calculating  brow  over  the  quaint  binding 
and  illuminated  margin  of  an  obsolete  author. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  31. 
Evidence  of  it  [the  disappearance  of  words  from  the  lan- 
guage] is  to  be  seen  in  the  obsolete  and  obsolescent  material, 
found  recorded  on  almost  every  page  of  our  dictionaries. 

Whitney,  Lang,  and  Study  of  Lang.,  p.  98. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  lived  in  former  ages;  a per- 
son belonging  to  an  early  period  of  the  world’s 
history : generally  used  in  the  plural. 

We  meet  with  more  raillery  among  the  moderns,  but 
more  good  sense  among  the  ancients. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  249. 
2.  A very  old  man ; hence,  an  elder  or  person 
of  influence ; a governor  or  ruler,  political  or 
ecclesiastical. 

Long  since  that  white-haired  ancient  slept. 

Bryant,  Old  Man’s  Counsel. 
The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  ancients  of 
his  people.  is.  m.  14. 

3+.  A senior. 

In  Christianity  they  were  his  ancients.  Hooker. 

4.  In  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  in  Lon- 
don, one  who  has  a certain  standing  or  senior- 
ity: thus,  in  Gray’s  Inn,  the  society  consists  of 
benchers,  ancients,  barristers,  and  students  un- 
der the  bar,  the  ancients  being  the  oldest  bar- 
risters. Wharton. 

When  he  was  Auncient  in  Inne  of  Conrte,  certaine  yong 
Ientlemen  were  brought  before  him,  to  be  corrected  for 
certaine  misorders.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  62. 
Ancient  of  days,  the  Supreme  Being,  in  reference  to  his 
existence  from  eternity. 


ancillary 

I beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  An- 
cient of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow. 

Dan.  vii.  9. 

Council  of  Ancients,  ill  French  hist.,  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  the  French  legislature  (Corps  L6gislatif)  under  the 
constitution  of  1795,  consisting  of  250  members,  each  at 
least  forty  years  old.  See  Corps  Legislatif,  under  corpse. 

ancient2t  (an'shent),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
antient,  ancycnt,  auncient,  auntient,  and  even 
antesign , corrupt  forms  of  ensign,  in  simulation 
of  ancient 1:  see  ensign.]  1.  A flag,  banner, 
or  standard ; an  ensign ; especially,  the  flag  or 
streamer  of  a ship. 

Ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old-faced 
[that  is,  patched]  ancient.  Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 

I made  all  the  sail  I could,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  spied 
me,  then  hung  out  her  ancient,  and  discharged  a gun. 

Swift , Gulliver’s  Travels,  i.  8. 
2.  The  bearer  of  a flag;  a standard-bearer;  an 
ensign. 

Ancient,  let  your  colours  fly ; but  have  a great  care  of 
the  butchers’  hooks  at  Whitechapel ; they  have  been  the 
death  of  many  a fair  ancient. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  v.  2. 
This  is  Othello’s  ancient,  as  I take  it. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  1. 

anciently  (an'shent-li),  adv.  1.  In  ancient 
times;  in  times  long  since  past;  of  yore:  as, 
Persia  was  anciently  a powerful  empire. 

The  colewort  is  not  an  enemy  (though  that  were  an- 
ciently received)  to  the  vine  only ; but  it  is  an  enemy  to 
any  other  plant.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 480. 

2.  In  or  from  a relatively  distant  period;  in 
former  times ; from  of  old ; f ormerly ; remotely : 
as,  to  maintain  rights  anciently  secured  or  en- 
joyed. 

* With  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  723. 

ancientness  (an'shent-nes),  re.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  ancient;  antiquity.  Dry  den. 
High-priest  whose  temple  was  tile  woods,  he  felt 
Their  melancholy  grandeur,  and  the  awe  ’ 

Their  ancientness  and  solitude  beget. 

B.  II.  Stoddard,  Dead  Master, 
ancientry  (an'shent-ri),  n.  [<  ancient 1 + -ry.] 
1.  Ancientness;  antiquity;  qualities  peculiar 
to  that  which  is  old. — 2f.  Old  people:  as, 
“wronging  the  ancientry,”  Shale.,  W.  T.,  iii.  3. 
— 3f.  Ancient  lineage ; dignity  of  birth. 

His  father  being  a gentleman  of  more  ancientry  than 
estate.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Durham. 

4.  Something  belonging  or  relating  to  ancient 
times. 

They  [the  last  lines]  contain  not  one  word  of  ancientry. 

West,  Letter  to  Gray. 

ancientyt  (an'shen-ti),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  aun- 
cientie,  ancientie,  < ME.  anciente,  aundente,  < 
AP.  anciente,  OP.  anciennete  =Pr.  ancianetat  = 
Sp.  andanidad  = It.  anzianild,  anzianitade,  an- 
zianitate,  on  ML.  type  *antianita(t-)s,  i antianus, 
ancient:  see ancien/A  and -ty.]  Age;  antiquity; 
ancientness;  seniority. 

Is  not  the  forenamed  council  of  ancienty  above  a thou- 
sand years  ago  ? Dr.  Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  sig.  I.  2b. 

ancile  (an-sl'le),  n. ; pi.  ancilia  (an-sil'i-a).  [L., 
an  oval  shield  having  a semicircular  notch  at 
each  end;  perhaps  < an-  for  ambi-,  on  both  sides 
(cf.  anfractuous  and  see  ambi-),  + -die,  ult.  < 
V *sJcal,  *shar,  cut:  see  shear.]  The  sacred 
shield  of  Mars,  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
in  the  reign  of  Knma,  and  declared  by  the 
diviners  to  he  the  palladium  of  Rome  so  long  as 
it  should  be  kept  in  the  city.  With  eleven  other 
ancilia,  made  in  imitation  of  the  original,  it  was  given  into 
the  custody  of  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  who  earned  it 
annually  in  solemn  procession  through  Home  during  the 
festival  of  Mars  in  the  beginning  of  March. 

Ancilia  (an-sil'a),  v.  [NL.,  < L.  ancilia : see  an- 
cille.]  A genus  of  mollusks.  See  Andllince. 
ancillary  (an'si-la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  ancillaris,  < an- 
cilla,&  maid-servant  : see  ancille.]  Serving  as 
an  aid,  adjunct,  or  accessory;  subservient; 
auxiliary ; supplementary. 

The  hero  sees  that  the  event  is  ancillary : it  must  follow 
him.  Emerson,  Character. 

In  an  ancillanj  work,  “ The  Study  of  Sociology,”  I have 
described  the  various  perversions  produced  in  men’s  judg- 
ments by  their  emotions. 

II.  Spencer,  Prill.  of  Sociol.,  § 434. 
Ancillary  administration,  in  law,  a loeal  and  subordi- 
nate administration  of  such  part  of  the  assets  of  a dece- 
dent as  are  found  within  a state  other  than  that  of  his 
domicile,  and  which  the  law  of  the  state  where  they  are 
found  requires  to  be  collected  under  its  authority  in  order 
that  they  may  be  applied  first  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  its 
own  citizens,  instead  of  requiring  the  latter  to  resort  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  principal  administration  to  obtain  pay- 
ment ; the  surplus,  after  satisfying  such  claims,  being  re- 
mitted to  the  place  of  principal  administration. — Ancil- 
lary letters,  letters  testamentary  or  of  administration 
for  the  purposes  of  ancillary  administration,  granted  usu- 
ally to  the  executor  or  administrator  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  place  of  principal  administration. 


ancille 
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anciiiet  n.  TME.  ancille,  ancelle,  ancile,  < OP.  ancora1  (ang'ko-ra),  »• ; pi. 

A - - ...-ml (]im.  an  anchor:  see  anchor >-.] 


ancelle,' ancele,  < L.  ancilla,  a maid-servant,  dim, 
of  ancula,  a maid-servant,,  fern,  of  anculus,  a 
man-servant,  < OL.  * ancus,  a servant,  as  in  the 
L.  proper  name  Ancus  Martius ; cf.  ancus,  ap- 
plied to  one  with  a stiff,  crooked  arm:  see 
angled.}  A maid-servant.  Chaucer. 

Ancillin®  (an-si-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ancilla  . 

+ -inw.}  A subfamily  of  mollusks,  of  the  fam-  They  are  used  in  locomotion. 
- ■*-  ■-  ■ ■ " -1  The  ancora-t  (ang-ko'ra),  adv. 


il.  ancoros  (-re).  [L 
In  cool.,  one  of 

the  anchor-shaped  calcareous  ^ 

spicules  which  are  attached 
to  and  protrude  from  the  flat 
perforated  calcareous  plates 
in  the  integument  of  echino- 
derms  of  the  genus  Synapta. 


ily  Olmdce,  typified  by  the  genus  Ancilla -. 
head  is  concealed,  the  eyes  are  absent,  the  tentacles  are 
rudimentary,  and  the  foot  is  much  enlarged  ; the  shell  is 
polished  and  the  sutures  are  mostly  covered  with  a cal- 
lous deposit.  About  45  living  species  are.  known,  and 
numerous  fossil  ones.  Also  called  Ancilldrincs. 

ancipital  (an-sip'i-tal),  a.  [As  ancipitous  + 
-al. J 1.  Same  as  ancipitous,  1. — 2.  In  zo'ol. 

and  hot.,  two-edged Ancipital  stem,  a compressed 

stem,  with  two  opposite  thin  or  wing-margined  edges,  as 
in  blue-eyed  grass  (Sisyrinvhiwn). 
ancipitate  (an-sip'i-tat),  a.  [As  ancipitous  + 
-ate.}  Same  as  ancipital,  2. 
ancipitous  (an-sip'i-tus),  a.  [<  L.  anceps  ( an - 


[It.,  = F.  encore,  again:  see  en- 
core.,]  Again:  f ormerly used 
like  encore  (which  see), 
ancora:,  n.  Plural  of  ancora. 
ancoral  (ang'ko-ral),  a.  [<  L. 
ancoralis,  < ancora,  anchor: 
see  anchor L]  Relating  to 
or  resembling  an  anchor,  in 
shape  or  use : in  zool.,  specifi- 
cally applied  to  the  anchors 
or  aneor®  of  members  of  the 
genus  Synapta. 


WUVAJ/Avwuw  V 1 / / I-  . I 

cipit-),  two-headed,  double,  doubtful  (<  an-  tor  Ancorina  (ang-ko-ri'na), 

-..i-.-  . _ x.  -xx,  si  who  \ 4-  onnut  hoo.rl  r cmt  -i  * ..... * , c A*u„ 


ambi-,  on  both  sides  (s  eeambk),  + caput,  head: 
see  capital),  + -oii.S'.J  1.  Doubtful  or  double; 
ambiguous;  double-faced  or  double-formed.— 
2.  Same  as  ancipital,  2. 

Ancistrodon  (an-sis'tro-don).  n.  * [XL. : so 
called  from  the  hooked  fangs;  f Gr.  dymarpov,  a 
fish-hook  (<  ayt cof,  a hook,  bend:  see  angle3),  + 


Ancoraa. 

A,  young  synapta, 
showing  four  ancorae  or 
anchors  (a,  a).  B,  a sin- 


[NL.]  A genus  of  fibrous 
sponges,  typical  of  the  family 
Ancorinidas. 

Ancorinid®  (ang-ko-rin'i- 
cle),  71.  pi.  [NL.,  ' Ancoi  ma  perforated  plate,  d. 

+ -idee.}  A family  of  Fibro- 
spongice,  typified  by  the  genus  Ancorina. 
odouc  (otSovr-)  =zE.  tooth.}  A genus  of  venomous  ancoristt(ang'kp-rist),  m.  [An  erroneous  form  of 
serpents,  with  hooked  fangs,  belonging  to  the  anchoret  or  anchoress  with  accom.  term,  -ist : see 
family  Crotalidee  of  the  suborder  Solenoglypha : anchor 2;  anchoret.}  An  anchoret  or  anchoress, 
by  some  authors  placed  under  Trigonocephalus.  A woman  lately  turned  an  a ncorist. 

The  genus  contains  the  well-known  copperhead  of  North  Fuller,  Worthies,  Yorkshire. 

America,  Ancistrodon  contortrix,  and  the  water-moccasin,  - nr,nrpA  (ansr'kra.  ang'kerd),  a.  [P. 

A.  piscivorus.  See  cut  under  copperhead.  Also  written  ancree,  ancrea  pang  ma,  aug  L - 

Ankistrodon. 


ancle,  n.  See  ankle. 

ancomet  (an'kum),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  uncome 
(cf.  Sc.  oncome,  an  attack  of  disease,  income, 
any  bodily  infirmity  not  apparently  proceeding 
from  an  external  cause),  < ME.  onkome,  a swell- 
ing, as  on  the  arm,  earlier  ME.  oncome,  onetime, 
an  unexpected  evil,  < ancomen,  oncumen,  < AS. 
oncumen,  pp.  of  oncuman,  come  upon,  happen, 
< on,  on,  + cuman,  come : see  come,  oncome,  in- 
come.} A small  inflammatory  swelling  arising 
suddenly. 

ancon  (ang'kon),  n. ; pi.  ancones  (ang-ko  nez). 
[<L.  ancon,  <Gr.  ayxav,  the  bend  of  tliearm,  akin 
to  ay  not;,  a bend,  ayuvpa,  anchor:  see  anchor1, 
angle3.}  1.  In  <niaf.,the  olecranon;  the  upper 
end  of  the  ulna;  the  elbow.  See  cut  under 
forearm, — 2.  In  arch.,  any  projection  designed 
to  support  a cornice  or  other  structural  feature, 


ancree,  pp.  fern,  of  ancrer,  anchor:  see  anchor1, 
v.  and  it.]  In  her.,  same  as  anchored,  3.  _ 
-ancy.  A modem  extension  of  -ance,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  original  Latin  -ant-i-a,  and  perhaps 
also  of  -acy : see  -ance  and  -cy,  and.  cf.  -ence, 
-ency.  The  two  forms  seldom  differ  in  force, 
ancylid  (an'si-lid),  n.  A gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily Ancylidee. 

Ancylid®  (an-sil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ancylus 
+ -idee.}  A family  of  pulmonate  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Ancylus,  and  distinguished 
by  their  patelliform  shell.  The  species  are  in- 
habitants of  the  fresh  waters  of  various  coun- 
tries, and  are  known  as  river-limpets. 
Ancylin®  (an-si-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < Ancyhxs 
+ -ina;.}  The  ancylids,  considered  as  a sub- 
family of  Limnemdce,  and  characterized  by 
the  flattened  and  limpet-like  instead  of  spiral 
shell 


as  a console  or  a corbel.  The  projections  cut  upon  Ancyloceras  (an-si-los'e-ras),  n 
keystones  of  arches  to  support  busts  or  other  ornaments  hytcvAnc.  crooked,  curved,  + Key 
are  sometimes  called  ancones.  See  cuts  under  cantaliver , 


[NL.,  < Gr. 

Ktpag  (ke par-),  a 


console , ami corbel.  [Rare.] 

Also  written  ancone. 

3.  The  name  of  a celebrated  breed  of  sheep, 
originated  in  Massachusetts  in  1791  from  a ram 
having  a long  body  and  short,  crooked  legs,  and 
therefore  unable  to  leap  fences.  It  was  also 
known  as  the  otter  breed,  and  is  now  extinct, 
anconad  (ang'ko-nad),  a.  [<  ancon  + -ad3.] 
Toward  the  ancon  or  elbow, 
anconal  (ang'ko-nal),  a.  [<  ancon  + -al.']  1. 

Pertaining  to  the  "ancon  or  elbow. — 2.  Being 
on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  of  the  fore  limb  as 
the  elbow : as,  the  anconal  aspect  of  the  hand, 
that  is,  the  back  of  the  hand:  corresponding  to 
rotular  as  applied  to  the  hind  limb. 

Equivalent  forms  are  anconeal  and  ancone- 
oils. 

ancone  (ang'kdn),  n.  Same  as  ancon , 1 and  2. 
anconeal  (ang-ko'ne-al),  a.  Same  as  anconal. 
— Anconeal  fossa  of  the  humerus,  in  anat. , the  olecra- 
noid  fossa,  which  receives  the  olecranon  or  head  of  the  ulna. 

The  internal  condyle  is  prominent,  the  anconeal  fossa 
small.  W.  H.  Flower , Osteology,  xv. 


ayuvAoCy  7 - , 

horn.  ] A genus  of  fossil  tetrabranchiate  ceph- 


Ancyloceras  spinigerum. 


anconei,  n.  Plural  of  anconeus. 
anconeoUS  (ang-ko'ne-us),  a.  Same  as  anconal. 
ancones,  n.  Plural  of  ancon. 
anconeus  (ang-ko-ne'us),  n. ; pi.  anconei  (-1). 
[NL.,  < L.  ancon:  see  ancon.}  A name  once 
given  to  any  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
ancon  or  olecranon : now  usually  restricted  to 
a small  muscle  arising  from  the  back  part. of 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  in- 
serted into  the  side  of  the  olecranon  and  upper 
fourth  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna, 
anconoeus,  n.  Same  as  anconeus. 
anconoid.  (ang'ko-noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  ayKuvoeidyg, 


alopods,  of  the  family  Ammonitidas,  or  made 
the  type  of  a special  family  Ancyloceratulce. 
One  of  these  ammonites,  Ancyloceras  callovien- 
sis,  occurs  in  the  Kelloway  rocks,  England, 
ancyloceratid  (an" si-16-ser ' a-tid ) , n.  A ceph- 
alopod  of  the  family  Ancyloceratidce. 
Ancyloceratid®  (an'Xi-lo-se-rat'i-de),  11.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ancyloceras  (-rat-)  + -idee.}  A family  of 
fossil  cephalopods,  typified  by  the  genus  Ancy- 
loceras. 

ancylomele  (an"si-16-ineTe),  n. ; pi.  ancylome- 
la;  (-1§).  [NL.,  < Or.' ayuviiO/ir/Ay,  a curved  probe, 

< aytivloc,  crooked,  + pt/e.y,  a surgical  probe.] 
A curved  probe  used  by  surgeons.  Also  spelled 
ankylomele. 

Ancylostoma  (an-si-los'to-ma),  11.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

ayiiv'Loc,  crooked,  curved,  + artyia,  mouth.] 
Same  as  Dochmius,  2. 

ancylotheriid  (an'-'si-lo-the'ri-id),  n.  An  un- 
gulate mammal  of  the  family  Ancylotheriidas. 
Ancylotheriid®  (an"si-lo-the-ri'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ancylotherium  + -idee.}  A family  of 
ungulate  mammals,  typified  by  the  genus  Ancy- 
lotnerium.  It  is  known  only  from  fragments  of  a skele- 
ton found  in  Tertiary  deposits  in  Europe,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  related  to  the  recent  pangolins,  or  Manididw. 


eurved~(eibow-like),  < 'cfnitv,  a' bend,  curve,  the  Ancylotherium  (an"si-16-the'ri-um),  ii.  [NL., 
- ■ *"  - - Elbow-like:  < Gr.  aynuloi,  crooked,  curved,  + Oyplov,  a wild 

beast.]  A genus  of  large  extinct  ungulate 


elbow  (see  ancon),  + eJdog,  form.] 
applied  to  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna. 


ancort,  ».  A former  spelling  of  anchor1. 


mammals,  typical  of  the  family  Ancylotheriidce 


and 

ancylotome,  ancylotomus  (an-sil'o-tom,  an- 

si-lot'o-mus),  n.  Same  as  ankylotome. 

Ancylus  (an'si-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayuv/MC, 
crooked,  curved : see  angle3.}  1 . A genus  of 
pulmonate  gastropods,  typical  of  the  family 
Ancylidee.  The  species  are  fluviatile,  and  are  called 
river-limpets,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  shell  to  a 
patella  or  limpet.  There  are  upward  of  50  living  species. 
They  live  in  ponds  and  brooks,  adhering  to  stones  and 
aquatic  plants. 

2.  A genus  of  hymenopterous  insects. 

Ancyrene  (an'si-ren),  a.  [<  L.  Ancyra,  Gr.  "Ay- 
nvpa,  a town  in  Galatia,  now  Angora  (see  An- 
gora) ; cf . Gr.  ayuvpa,  an  anchor,  a hook.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Ancyra,  a city  of  ancient  Gala- 
tia, where  a synod  was  held  about  A.  D.  314,  at 
which  the  Ancyrene  canons,  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, were  passed.  Synods  of  Semi-Arians  were 
also  held  there  A.  d.  358  and  375.  Also  written 
Ancyran.— Ancyrene  inscription  (commonly  known 
as  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum),  a highly  important 
document  for  Homan  history,  consisting  of  an  inscription 
in  both  Greek  and  Latin  upon  a number  of  marble  slabs 
fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Augustus  and  the  god- 
dess Roma  (Rome  personified)  at  Ancyra.  The  inscription 
is  a copy  of  the  statement  of  his  acts  and  policy  prepared 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus  himself,  which  statement  is 
often  called  the  political  testament  of  Augustus.  This 
inscription  was  discovered  by  Augier  de  Busbecq  in  1554, 
but  was  first  adequately  copied  by  Georges  Perrot  in  1864. 
ancyroid  (an-si'roid),  a.  [<  Gr.  ayKvpouSyc,  an- 
chor-shaped, < ayuvpa,  anchor,  + ewog,  form.] 
Anchor-shaped;  specifically,  in  anat.,  curved 
or  bent  like  the  fluke  of  an  anchor : applied  (a) 
to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  shoulder-blade 
(see  cut  under  scapula),  and  (b)  to  the  cornua 
of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.  Also  writ- 
ten ankyroid. 

and  (and,  unaccented  and:  see  aifi),  conj. 

[<  ME.  and,  ant,  an,  sometimes  a,  < AS.  and, 
ond,  rarely  end  (in  AS.  and  ME.  usually  ex- 
pressed by  the  abbrev.  symbol  or  ligature  1,  later 
(mod.  &),  for  L.  et,  and),  = OS.  endi,  rarely 
era,  — OPries.  anda,  ande,  and,  an,  rarely  ond, 
also  enele,  enda,  end,  era,  mod.  Pries,  an,  an,  era, 
in,  enda,  inde  = OD.  onde,  ende,  D.  cra  = OHG. 
anti,  enti,  inti,  unta,  unti,  endi,  indi,  undi,  MHG. 
unde,  und,  unt,  G.  und,  and,  = Icel.  enda,  and  if,  in 
case  that,  even,  even  if,  and  then,  and  yet,  and 
so  (appar.  the  same  word,  with  conditional  or 
disjunctive  force ; the  Scand.  equiv.  to  * and'  is 
Icel.  auk  = Sw.  ocli,  ock  = Dan.  og  = AS.  cue,  E. 
eke;  not  found  as  conj.  in  Goth.,  where  the 
ordinary  copula  is  jah),  conj.,  orig.  a prep.,  AS. 
and,  ond  (rare  in  this  form,  but  extremely  com- 
mon in  the  reduced  form  an,  on,  being  thus 
merged  with  orig.  an,  on:  see  below),  before, 
besides,  with,  = OS.  ant,  unto,  until,  = OFries. 
anda,  ande,  and,  an,  also  enda,  ende,  cnd,cn,  in, on, 
= OHG.  on ( = Goth,  and,  on,  upon,  unto,  along, 
over,  etc. ; this  prep,  being  also  common  as  a 
prefix,  AS.  and-,  an-,  ond-,  on-  (see  and-),  and  ap- 
pearing also  in  the  reduced  form  an,  on  (merged 
with  orig.  ara,  ora  = Goth.  owo  = Gr.  avd,  etc.: 
see  on),  and  with  a close  vowel  in  AS.  6th  (for 
*ontli)  = OS.  unt  (also  in  comp,  un-,  as  in  unte, 
unto,  untuo  (=  ME.  and  E.  unto),  and  in  untat, 
untliat  for  unt  that)  = OPries.  und,  ont,  unto, 
= OHG.  unt  (in  comp.  *unze,  unz),  unto,  = Icel. 
unz,  unnz,  unst,  undz,  until,  = Goth,  und,  unto, 
until,  as  far  as,  up  to  (also  in  comp,  unte,  un- 
til), most  of  these  forms  being  also  used  con- 
junctionally.  The  Teut.  propositions  and  pre- 
fixes containing  a radical  ra  tended  to  melt  into 
one  another  both  as  to  form  and  sense.  There 
appear  to  have  been  orig.  two  forms  of  and, 
namely,  (a)  AS.  and,  ond,  OS.  ant,  Goth,  and, 
anda-,  Teut.  *anda-,  and  (b)  AS.  end,  OS.  endi, 
etc.,  Teut.  *andi-,  the  latter  being  = L.  ante,  be- 
fore, = Gr.  dvrt,  against, =Skt.cra(i,overagainst, 
near,  related  with  anta,  end,  = Goth,  andeis  = 
AS.  ende,  E.  end : see  end,  and  cf.  andiron.  See 
and-,  an-2,  on-2,  ante-,  anti-,  prefixes  ult.  iden- 
tical. For  the  transition  from  the  prep,  and, 
before,  besides,  with,  to  the  conj.  and,  cf.  the 
prep,  with  in  such  constructions  as  “ The  pas- 
sengers, with  all  but  three  of  the  crow,  were 
saved,”  where  and  may  he  substituted  for  with. 
Prom  the  earliest  ME.  period  and  has  also  ex- 
isted in  the  reduced  form  an:  see  an2.}  A. 
Coordinate  use.  1.  Connective:  A word  con- 
necting a word,  phrase,  clause,  or  sentence  with 
that  which  precedes  it : a colorless  particle  with- 
out an  exact  synonym  in  English,  but  expressed 
approximately  by  ‘with,  along  with,  together 
with,  besides,  also,  moreover,’  the  elements 
connected  being  grammatically  coordinate. 

In  our  last  conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off, 
and  now  is  the  whole  man  governed  with  one. 

Shat..  Much  Ado,  1. 1. 


and 

We  have  been  up  and,  down  to  seek  him. 

Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 
His  fame  and  fate  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a light  unto  eternity. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  1.  8. 

Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favourite  tree. 

Gray,  Elegy,  1.  110. 

When  many  words,  phrases,  clauses,  or  sentences  are  con- 
nected, the  connective  is  now  generally  omitted  before 
all  except  the  last,  unless  retained  for  rhetorical  effect. 
The  connected  elements  are  sometimes  identical,  express- 
ing continuous  repetition,  either  definitely,  as,  to  walk 
two  and  two ; or  indefinitely,  as,  for  ever  and  ever,  to  wait 
years  and,  years. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 
The  repetition  often  implies  a difference  of  quality  under 
the  same  name:  as,  there  are  deacons  and  deacons  (that 
is,  according  to  the  proverb,  “There's  odds  in  deacons”); 
there  are  novels  and  novels  (that  is,  ail  sorts  of  novels). 
To  make  the  connection  distinctly  inclusive,  the  term  both 
precedes  the  first  member : as,  both  in  England  ami  in 
France.  For  this,  by  a Latinism,  and  . . . and  has  been 
sometimes  used  in  poetry  (Latin  and  French  et  . . . et). 
Thrones  and  civil  and  divine. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

2.  tntroduetive : in  continuation  of  a previous 
sentence  expressed,  implied,  or  understood. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.  Kum.  i.  1. 

And  he  said  unto  Moses.  Ex.  xxiv.  1. 

In  this  use,  especially  in  continuation  of  the  statement 
implied  by  assent  to  a previous  question.  The  continua- 
tion may  mark  surprise,  incredulity,  indignation,  etc. : as, 
And  shall  I see  him  again?  And  you  dare  thus  address 
me? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire, 

And  do  you  now  cull  out  a holiday, 

And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way, 

That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood? 

Shah.,  J.  0.,  i.  1. 
Alas ! and  did  my  Saviour  bleed  ? Watts. 

3.  Adverbial:  Also;  even.  [Rare;  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Latin  et  in  like  use.] 

He  that  hat.ith  me,  hatith  and  [also,  Purv.]  my  fadir. 

Wyclif,  John  xv.  23  (Oxf.  ed.). 
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With  what  eyes  do  these  owls  and  blind  andabates  look 
upon  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Beam,  Works,  I.  331. 

andabatismt  (an-dab'a-tizm),  n.  [<  L.  anda- 
bata + -ism.)  The  practice  of  fighting  blindly 
like  an  andabata ; blind  contention. 

Andalusian  (an-da-lu'zian),  a.  and  n.  [<  An- 
dalusia, Sp.  Andalucia,  <"  Sp.  Andaluz,  an  An- 
dalusian, prob.  ult.  < L.  Vandalii,  the  Vandals: 
see  Fctntlal.}  I.  a.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to 
Andalusia,  a large  division  of  southern  Spain, 
or  to  its  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Andalusia  in 
Spam.— 2.  A variety  of  fowl  of  the  Spanish 


Andrea  Ferrara 

mod.  E.  handiron,  simulating  hand;  also  land- 
yron,  after  P.  landier),  < ME.  andyron,  earlier 
aundiren,  aundyrne,  atmdyre  (the  termination 
being  popularly  associated  with  ME.  iron,  iren 
yron,  yren,  yre,  E.  iron;  ef.  ME.  brandiren,  brond- 
%ron,  brondyre,  < AS.  brand-isen,  andiron,  = D. 
brandijzer , an  andiron,  also  a branding-iron,  lit. 
brand-iron’;  ef.  also  AS.  brand-rod,  wmli-ron 


type,  of  medium  size. 

mda 


Not  oonly  he  brak  the  saboth,  but  and  [but,  Purv  1 he 
seide  his  fadir  God.  Wyclif,  John  v.  18. 

Hence,  but  and,  and  also:  common  in  the  old 
ballads. 

And  they  hae  chased  in  gude  green-wood 
The  buck  but  and  the  rae. 

Rose  the  Red , and  White  Lilly , 

Child’s  Ballads,  III.  180. 
She  brought  to  him  her  beauty  and  truth 
Rut  and  broad  earldoms  three. 

Loicell,  Singing  Leaves. 

B.  Conditional  use.  [In  this  use  not  found 
in  AS.,  but  very  common  in  ME. ; cf.  Icel.  enda 
and  MHG.  unde  in  similar  use : a development 
of  the  eodrdinate  use;  of.  so,  adv.  conj.,  mark- 
ing continuation,  with  so,  conditional  conj.,  if. 
This  and,  though  identical  with  the  coordi- 
nate, has  been  looked  upon  as  a different  word, 
and  in  modern  editions  is  often  artificially 
discriminated  by  being  printed  an : see  an2.) 
If;  supposing  that : as,  and  yon  please.  [Com- 
mon in  the  older  literature,  but  in  actual  speech 
now  only  dialectal.] 

For,  and  I sholde  rekeneu  every  vice 
Which  that  she  hath,  ywis  I were  to  nice. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  15. 
Disadvantage  ys,  that  now  childern  of  gramer-scole  con- 
neth  no  more  Frensch  than  can  here  lift  [their  left]  heele 
A that  is  harm  for  ham  [them]  a [if  they]  scliolle  passe 
the  se,  & trauayle  in  strange  londes. 

Trevim,  tr.  of  Higden,  Polycliron.,  I.  lxix. 

And  I suffer  this,  may  I go  graze. 

Fletcher,  Woman’s  Prize,  i.  S. 
Often  with  added  if  (whence  mod.  dial,  an  if 
nif  if).  Hence,  but  and  if  but  if. 

But  and  if  that  servant  say.  Luke  xj{e  45 

and-.  [<  ME.  and-,  ond-,  an-,  on-,  AS.  and-,  ond-, 
often  reduced  to  an-,  on-  = OS.  ant-  = OFries 
and-, ond-, an-,  on-- D.  out-  = OHO.  MHG.  ant-, 
ent-,  G.  ant-,  ent-  (emp-  before  /)  = Goth,  and-, 
anda-  = L.  ante-  = Gr.  dvr/-,  orig.  meaning  ‘be- 
fore’ or  ‘against,’  being  the  prep,  and  (AS.  and 
— Goth,  and,  etc.)  as  prefix:  see  and,  an-2,  ante-, 
anti-.']  A prefix  in  Middle  English  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  represented  in  modem  English  by  on- 
in  answer,  a-  in  along1 , and  (mixed  with  original 
on-)  by  on-  in  onset,  etc. 
andabata,  andabate  (an-dab'a-tii,  an'da-bat), 
n. ; pi.  andabata,  andabates  (-te,"-bats)"  [L. 

andabata  (see  def.),  appar.  a corrupt  form  for 
*anabata,  < Gr.  avaparri;,  a rider,  Ut.  one  who 
mounts,  (avatlaivuv,  go  up, mount:  see  Anabas, 
anabasis.).  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a gladiator  who 
tought  blindfolded  by  wearing  a helmet  with- 
out openings  for  the  eyes ; hence,  in  modem 
application,  one  who  contends  or  acts  as  if 
blindfolded. 


andalllSlte  (an-da-lu'sit),  ».  [<  Andalusia  + 

-ite-.\  A mineral  of  a gray,  green,  bluish,  flesh, 
or  rose-red  color,  consisting  of  anhydrous  sili- 
cate of  aluminium,  sometimes  found  crystal- 
lized in  four-sided  rhombic  prisms,  its  composi- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  of  cyanite  anil  fibrolite.  It  was 
first  discovered  in  Andalusia.  Chiastolite  (which  see),  or 
made,  is  an  impure  variety,  showing  a peculiar  tessellated 
appearance  in  the  cross-section. 

Andamanese  (an"da-man-es'  or  -ez'),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Andaman  + -esc.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Andaman  islands,  or  to  their  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  sing,  or  pi.  A native  or  the  natives  of 
the  Andaman  islands,  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  Andamanese  are  ro- 
bust and  vigorous,  resembling  negroes,  but  of  small  stature, 
^.and  are  still  in  a state  of  savagery. 

andante  (an-dan'te),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  lit.  walk- 
ing, ppr.  of  andare,  walk,  go:  see  alleys.)  I.  a. 
In  music,  moving  with  a moderate,  even,  grace- 
ful progression. 

II.  n.  A movement  or  piece  composed  in  an- 
dante time : as,  the  andante  in  Beethoven’s  fifth 
symphony. 

andantino  (an-dan-te'no),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  dim. 
of  andante,  q.  y.]  I,  a . In  music , somewhat 
slower  than  andante. 

II.  n.  Properly,  a movement  somewhat  slower 
than  andante,  but  more  frequently  a movement 
not  quite  so  slow  as  andante, 
andarac  (an'da-rak),  «.  Same  as  sandarae. 
andaze  (an-da  za),  n.  [Turk,  andaze,  endazeh, 

< Ar.  Undaze,  an  ell.]  A Turkish  measure  of 
length,  the  pik  endazeh  (which  see,  under  pik). 
Morgan,  U.  S.  Tariff. 

Andean  (an'de-an),  a.  {(.Andes:  said  to  be 
named  from  Peruv.  anti,  copper,  or  metal  in 
general.]  Pertaining  to  the  Andes,  a great 
system  of  mountains  extending  along  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  South  America,  and  sometimes  re- 
garded as  including  the  highlands  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico. 

Andersch’s  ganglion.  See  ganglion. 
Anderson  battery.  See  battery. 
andesin,  andesine  (an'de-zin),  n.  [<  Andes  + 
-in-.]  A triclinic  feldspar,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  soda  feldspar  albite  and  the  lime 
feldspar  anorthite,  and  consequently  contain- 
ing both  soda  and  lime.  It  was  originally  obtained 
from  the  Andes,  but  has  since  been  found  in  the  Vosses 
and  other  localities.  See  feldspar. 
andesite  (an'de-zit),  n.  [<  Andes  + -ite2.]  A 
volcanic  rock  of  wide-spread  occurrence,  espe- 
cially in  the  Cordilleran  region  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Andesites  consist  essentially  of  soda-lime  feldspar 
(plagioclase),  with  one  or  more  of  the  dark  minerals,  bio- 
tite,  hornblende,  augite,  and  hypersthene.  Varieties  are 
named,  accordingly,  hornblende-andesite,  augite-ande- 
site,  etc.  Quartz  occurs  in  the  more  silicious  kind  called 
dacite.  Andesites  are  mainly  surface  lavas,  and  possess 
the  various  textures  common  among  effusive  volcanic 
rocks. . Andesite  grades  into  basalt  (which  s'ee). 

andesitic  (an-de-zit'ik),  a.  [<  andesite  + 4c.] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  andesite. 

Andigena  (an-dij'e-nii),  n.  [NL.,  < Andes  + 

L.  -genus,  -born : see  -gen,  -genous.)  A genus 
of  toucans,  family  Bhamphastidee , embracing 
several  Andean  species.  J.  Gould,  1850. 
Andine  (an'din  or  -din),  a.  [<  NL.  Andinus,  < 
Andes.  ] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Andes ; Andean. 
Andme  plants  are  especially  those  of  the  high  alpine 
regions  of  the  Andes. 

Andira  (an-di'ra),  n.  [NL.,  from  native  name.] 
The  name  given  by  Lamarck  in  1783  to  Voua- 
capoua  (Aublet,  1775),  a genus  of  trees.  They  are 
legumi  nous,  and  there  are  about  20  species,  n atives  of  trop- 
ical America.  The  timber  is  used  for  building.  Y.  Ameri- 
cana I A.  inermis ),  the  angelin-  or  cabbage-tree  of  the 
West  Indies,  furnishes  the  worm-bark,  which  has  strong 
narcotic  properties  and  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as 
a vermifuge. 

andira-guaca  (an-de'ra-gwa'ka),m.  [S.  Amer.] 
The  native  name  in  South  America  of  the  vam- 
pire-bat, Vampyrus  spectrum.  See  Phyllostomi- 
dee,  Vampyrus.  Also  written  andira-guacu. 
andiron  (and'I-em),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  andi- 
ron, andyron,  aundyron,  anndyern,  andyar  (also 
with  aspirate  handern , handiron , handyron , 


Ancient  Andirons,  from  Cobham,  Kent, 
England. 


brand-iron’;  cf.  also  AS.  brand-rod , andiron, 
lit.  ‘brand-rod’),  < OF.  andier,  endier.  later, 
by  inclusion  of  the  art,  le,  V,  landier , mod. 
F.  landier , dial,  andier , andain , andi , in  ML. 
with  fluctuating  term,  anderius , anderia , an- 
dcra,  andrea,  andeda , andedus , andegula , an- 
gedula , more  commonly  an  den  a,  andenus,  the 
fluctuation  showing  that  the  word  was  of  un- 
known and  hence  prob.  either  of  Celtic  or  Teut. 
ongin,  perhaps  < Teut.  *andja-,  Goth.  andeis  = 
OHG.  enti,  MHG.  G.  ende  = AS.  ende,  E.  end, 
the  reason  of  the  name  being  reflected  in  the 
mod.  popular  adaptation  end-iron , q.  v.  End 
is  prob.  connected  in  its  origin  with  the  conj. 
and  and  the  prefix  and-,  which  would  thus  be 
brought  into  remote  relation  with  the  first  syl- 
lable of  andiron:  see  and , and-,  end.  But  a nd- 
iron  has  nothing  to  do,  etymologically,  with 
hand  or  brand,  or,  except  very  remotely,  if  at 

all,  with  end.~\ 
One  of  a pair  of 
metallic  stands 
used  to  support 
wood  burned 
on  an  open 
hearth,  it  con- 
sists of  a horizon- 
tal iron  liar  raised 
on  short  legs,  with 
an  upright  stand- 
ard in  front.  Usu- 
ally the  standard  is 
surmounted  by  a 
knob  or  other  de- 
vice, and  it  is  some- 
times elaborately 
ornamented  and 

...  . often  sheathed 

with  brass-  or  silver- work.  The  standards,  before  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  grate-fires,  were  often  made  very  high  • 
those  for  kitchen  use  had  brackets  for  holding  the  roast- 
mg-spit  and  hooks  upon  which  kettles  could  be  hung  and 
sometimes  flat  or  bracket-shaped  tops  for  holding  dishes - 
others  were  artistically  forged  in  wrought-iron,  or  had  the 
whole  upright  piece  carved  in  bronze  or  some  other  costly 
materia1.  Seldom  used  in  the  singular.  Also  called  fire- 

Her  andirons 

(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 
The  brazen  andirons  well  brightened,  so  that  the  cheer- 
ful fire  may  see  its  face  in  them. 

Hawthorne , Old  Manse,  I.  165. 

Andorran  (an-dor'ran),  a.  and  n.  [<  Andorra  + 
-an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Andorra. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Andorra, 
a small  republic,  semi-independent  since  Char- 
lemagne,  situated  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  be- 
tween the  French  department  of  AritSge  and 
the  Spanish  province  of  Lerida.  it  is  under  the 
joint  protection  of  France  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  in  Gata- 
loma,  Spain.  ’ 

andr-.  See  andro-. 

andra  (an'dra),  n.  [Appar.  a native  name.] 

A species  of  gazel  found  in  northern  Africa, 
Gazella  ruficollis  (the  Antilope  ruficollis  of 
Smith),  related  to  the  common  Egyptian  spe- 
cies, G.  dorcas. 

andradite  (an'dra-dlt),  n.  [After  the  Portu- 
guese mineralogist  d’Andrada.]  A variety  of 
common  garnet  containing  calcium  and  iron. 
See  garnet1. 

andranatomy  (an-dra-nat'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
dvr/p  (dv6p-),  a man,  + avaropt/,  dissection : see 
anatomy .]  The  dissection  of 
the  human  body,  particularly 
that  of  the  male ; human  anat- 
omy; anthropotomy ; androt- 
omy.  Hooper,  Med.  Diet., 

1811.  [Rare.] 

Andreaa  (an  - dre  - e ' a),  n. 

[NL.,  named  after  G.  ii.  An- 
drea:, a German  botanist.  An- 
drew was  orig.  gen.  of  LL.  An- 
dreas, Andrew.  See  Andrew.) 

A genus  of  mosses  constitut- 
ing the  family  of  the  Andre- 
wacece,  intermediate  between 


yl ndreaa  alpestris. 


the  Sphagnacew  and  the  Bryn - Fructiferous  branch 
cece,  or  true  mosses.  It  is  distin-  with  itf]^physfeP(«  ' 
guishedbythe  longitudinal  dehiscence  (From  Le  Maout  and 
of  the  capsule  into  four  valves ; other-  Ffc?isne’s  “ Trait6 
wise  it  closely  resembles  the  genus  Ee")  a' 

Grimmia. 

Andrea  Ferrara  (an'dre-a  fe-ra'ra),  n.  A 
sword  or  sword-blade  of  a kind  greatly  es- 


Andrea  Ferrara 
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teemed  in  Scotland  toward  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  later.  The  blades  are  commonly 
marked  ANlJltEA  on  one  side  and  FAliARA  or  FERARA 
on  the  other,  with  other  devices.  The  swords  known  by 
this  name  among  the  Scotch  Highlanders  were  basket- 
hilted  broadswords.  See  claymore.  It  is  now  asserted  by 
Italian  writers  that  these  were  made  at  Belluno  in  Venetia 
by  Cosmo,  Andrea,  and  Gianantonio  Ferara,  and  that  the 
surname  is  not  geographical,  but  derived  from  the  occupa- 
tion. [Compare  It.  f err  a jo,  a cutler,  an  ironmonger,  = E. 
farrier , < L.  ferrarius , a blacksmith : see  farrier .]  Some- 
times called  Andrew. 

Ajldrena  (an-dre'na),  n.  [NL.:  see  Antlire- 
nus.]  A genus  of  solitary  bees,  typical  of  the 
family  Andrenidce  (which  see),  it  is  of  large  ex- 
tent, including  nearly  200  European  species.  Its  members 
burrow  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and 
are  among  the  earliest  insects  abroad  in  the  spring.  A. 
vicina  is  a characteristic  example.  Melitta  is  a synonym. 
Andrenet®  (an-dren'e-te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  as 
Andrena  + -et-ce.]  In  Latreille’s  classification 
of  bees,  the  first  section  of  Mellifera,  or  Antho- 
phila,  corresponding  to  the  modern  family  An- 
drenidce : opposed  to  Apiariai. 
andrenid  (an'dre-nid),  n.  A solitary  bee,  of  the 
family  Andrenidce. 

Andrenid®  (an-dren'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < An- 
drena + -idee.']  A family  of  aculeate  melliferous 
hymenopterous  insects ; the  solitary  bees.  The 
men  turn  or  chin  is  elongate  and  the  tongue  short,  the  labium 
and  terminal  maxillary  lobes  not  being  lengthened  into  a 
proboscis.  The  labium  is  either  hastate  or  cordate,  on 
which  account  some  authors  divide  the  family  into  two 
groups,  Acutilingues  and  Obtusilingues.  These  bees  con- 
sist of  only  males  and  females ; the  latter  collect  pollen, 
the  trochanters  and  femora  of  the  hind  legs  being  usually 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  All  the  species  are  solitary,  and 
most  of  them  burrow  in  the  ground,  though  some  live  in 
the  interstices  of  walls.  The  cells  are  provisioned  with 
pollen  or  honey,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  female  deposits 
her  eggs.  The  genera  and  species  of  the  family  are  nu- 
merous. 

Andrenoides  (an-dre-noi'dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Andrena  + -oides.]  In  Latreille’s  system  of 
classification,  a division  of  Apiariai ; a group 
of  solitary  bees,  including  the  carpenter-bees 
of  the  genus  Xylocopa,  and  corresponding  to  a 
portion  of  the  modern  family  Apidce. 
andreolite  (an'dre-o-lit),  n.  [<  Andreas(berg), 
a mining  locality  in  the  Harz  mountains,  + 
-life,  < Gr.  ?J6or;,  a stone.]  A name  of  the 
mineral  commonly  called  harmotome  or  cross- 
stone.  See  harmotome. 

Andrew  (an'dro),  n.  [<  Andrew,  a common 
personal  name,  < ME.  Andreu  = Bret.  Andreu, 
Andreo,  < OP.  Andreu,  mod.  P.  Andrieu,  Andre 
= Pr.  Andriou,  Andre  = Sp.  Andres  = Pg.  Andre 
--  It.  Andrea  = D.  G.  Dan.  Andreas  - Sw.  Dan. 
Anders,  < LL.  Andreas,  < Gr.  ’Avdprng,  a personal 
name,  equiv.  to  avdpeioc;,  manly,  strong,  cou- 
rageous, < avi/p  ( avdp -),  a man.  The  name  An- 
drew is  thus  nearly  equiv.  in  meaning  to 
Charles.']  A broadsword:  an  English  equiva- 
lent of  Andrea  Ferrara  (which  see).— st.  An- 
drew’s cross.  See  cross.—  St.  Andrew's  day.  See  day. 
-andria.  See  -androus. 

andro-.  [L.,  etc.,  andro-,  before  a vowel  andr-, 

< Gr.  avdpo-,  avdp-,  combining  form  of  dvi/p 
( avep -,  *avp-,  avdp-),  a man,  L.  vir,  as  opposed 
to  a woman,  to  a youth,  or  to  a god  (sometimes, 
esp.  in  later  usage,  equiv.  to,  but  usually  distin- 
guished from,  avQpancoq,  L.  homo,  a man,  a hu- 
man being,  a person) ; specifically,  a husband, 
sometimes  merely  a male.]  An  element  in 
many  compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  mean- 
ing man,  and  hence  masculine,  male ; espe- 
cially, in  hot.  (also  terminally,  -androus,  -ander, 
-andria),  with  reference  to  the  male  organs  or 
stamens  of  a flower.  See  -androus. 

androcephalous  (an-dro-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
a vi/p  ( avdp -),  a man,  + k ctftaM/,  head.]  Having 
a human  head : said  of  a monster  such  as  a 
sphinx,  an  Assyrian  bull,  etc. 

Upon  a Gaulish  coin,  an  androcephalous  horse. 

Jour.  Archceol.  Ass.,  V.  21. 

androctonid  (an-drok'to-nid),  n.  A scorpion 
of  the  family  Androctonidce. 

Androctonid®  (an-drok-ton'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Androctonus  + -idee.  ] A family  of  scorpions, 
of  the  order  Scorpioidea,  typified  by  the  genus 
Androctonus,  and  characterized  by  the  triangu- 
lar shape  of  the  sternum. 

Androctonus  (an-drok'tp-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avdponTovog,  man-slaying,  < avi/p  (avdp-),  man,  + 
KTeivciv,  slay.]  A genus  of  scorpions,  typical  of 
the  family  Androctonidce.  Prionurus  is  synony- 
mous. 

androdicecious  (an,/dro-dI-e'shius),  a.  [<  Gr. 
avi/p  (avdp-),  male,  + dioecious.]  In  hot.,  having 
hermaphrodite  flowers  only  upon  one  plant  and 
male  only  upon  another  of  the  same  species, 
but  no  corresponding  form  with  only  female 
flowers.  Darwin. 


andrreeium  (an-dre'shi-um),  n. ; pi.  andrcecia 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  dvi/p  (avdp-),  a man,  male,  + 

ohog,  a house,  = L.  vicus,  > E.  wick,  a village.] 
In  hot. , the  male  organs  of  a flower ; the  assem- 
blage of  stamens. 

androgynal  (an-droj'i-nal),  a.  Same  as  an- 
drogynous. 

androgynally  (an-droj'i-nal-i),  adv.  With  the 
sexual  organs  of  both  sexes ; as  a hermaphro- 
dite. [Bare.] 

No  reall  or  new  transexion,  but  were  androgynally  borne. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  17. 

androgyne  (an'drp-jin),?!.  [=F.  androgyne, CL. 
androgynus,  masc.,  androgyne,  fern.,  < Gr.  avdpd- 
ywog,  a man-woman,  a hermaphrodite,  an  ef- 
feminate man : see  androgynous.]  1 . A her- 
maphrodite. 

Plato  . . . tells  a story  flow  that  at  first  there  were 
three  kinds  of  men,  that  is,  male,  female,  and  a third  mixt 
species  of  the  other  two,  called,  for  that  reason,  andro- 
gynes. Chilmead. 

2.  An  effeminate  man.  [Bare.] 

What  shall  I say  of  these  vile  and  stinking  androgynes, 
that  is  to  say,  these  men-women,  with  their  curled  locks, 
their  crisped  and  frizzled  hair?  Harmar,  tr.  of  Jleza,  p.  173. 

3.  An  androgynous  plant. — 4.  A eunuch. 
[Bare.] 

androgyneity  (an//dro-gi-ne'i-ti),  n.  [As  andro- 
gynous + -e-ity.]  Androgyny;  bisexuality;  her- 
maphroditism. 

androgynia  (an-dro-jin'i-a),  n.  [NL. : see  an- 
drogyny.] Same  as  androgyny. 

androgynism  (an-droj'i-nizm),  it.  [As  andro- 
gynous + -ism.]  In  hot.,  a monoecious  condi- 
tion in  a plant  normally  dioecious. 

androgynes  (an-droj'i-nos),  n.  [Bepr.  Gr.  av- 
dpdywog : see  androgyne.]  A hermaphrodite ; 
an  androgyne. 

An  androgynos  was  born  at  Antiocliia  ad  Mseandrum, 
when  Antipater  was  archon  at  Athens. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  2. 

androgynous  (an-droj'i-nus),  a . [<  L.  andro- 
gynus, < Gr.  avtipoyvvog , both  male  and  female, 
common  to  man  and  woman,  < avrjp  (avdp-),  a 
man,  + ywy,  a woman,  akin  to  E.  queen , quean , 
q.  y.  ] 1 . Having  two  sexes ; being  both  male 

and  female ; of  the  nature  of  a hermaphrodite ; 
hermaphroditical. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vase  is  an  androgynous  fig- 
ure. Cat.  of  Vases  in  Brit.  Museum,  II.  148. 

(a)  In  hot. : (1)  Having  male  and  female  flowers  in  the 
same  inflorescence,  as  in  some  species  of  Carex.  (2)  In 
mosses,  having  antheridia  and  archegonia  in  the  same  in- 
volucre. ( b ) In  zool.,  uniting  the  characters  of  both  sexes  ; 
having  the  parts  of  both  sexes ; being  of  both  sexes ; her- 
maphrodite. The  androgynous  condition  is  a very  com- 
mon one  in  invertebrate  animals.  The  two  sexes  may 
coexist  at  the  same  time  in  one  individual,  which  impreg- 
nates itself,  as  a snail ; or  two  such  individuals  may  im- 
pregnate each  other,  as  earthworms;  or  one  individual 
may  be  male  and  female  at  different  times,  developing 
first  the  product  of  the  one  sex  and  then  that  of  the  other. 

2.  Having  or  partaking  of  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  both  sexes. 

The  truth  is,  a great  mind  must  be  androgynous. 

Coleridge. 

Also  androgynal. 

androgyny  (an-droj'i-ni),  n.  [Erroneously- 
written  androgeny  (Pascoe) ; < NL.  androgynia , 
< L.  androgynus : see  androgynous.']  The  state 
of  being  androgynous;  union  of  sexes  in  one 
individual ; hermaphroditism. 

Instances  of  androgyny  . . . depend  upon  an  excessive 
development  of  this  structure. 

Todd’ 8 Cyc.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  IV.  1425.  (N.  E.  D.) 

android,  androides  (an'droid,  an-droi'dez),  n. 

[<  Gr.  avdpoeidi/g,  like  a man,  < dvi/p  (avdp-),  a 
man,  + eldog,  form.]  An  automaton  resembling 
a human  being  in  shape  and  motions. 

If  the  human  figure  and  actions  be  represented,  the  au- 
tomaton has  sometimes  been  called  specially  an  androi- 
des. Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  142. 

andromania  (an-dro-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avdpopavia,  < dvi/p  (avdp-),  man,  + pavla,  mad- 
ness.] Nymphomania  (which  see). 

andromed  ( an'dro-med),  n.  [<  Andromeda.]  A 
meteor  which  appears  to  radiate  from  a point 
in  the  constellation  Andromeda.  A shower  of 
andromeds  occurs  Nov.  27-28, 

Andromeda  (an-drom'e-da),  it.  [L.,  < Gr.  ’Av- 
dpopidr/,  in  myth,  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  hound  to  a rock  in  order  to  he  de- 
stroyed by  a sea-monster,  but  rescued  by  Per- 
seus ; after  death  placed  as  a constellation  in 
the  heavens.]  1.  A northern  constellation, 
surrounded  by  Pegasus,  Cassiopeia,  Perseus, 
Pisces,  Aries,  etc.,  supposed  to  represent  the 
figure  of  a woman  chained.  The  constellation 
contains  three  stars  of  the  second  magnitude, 
of  which  the  brightest  is  Alpheratz. — 2.  [NL.] 


A genus  of  ericaceous  plants  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  A.  Polifolia,  the  wild  rosemary, 
native  of  the  northern  portions  of  both  hemi- 


spheres. It  is  a low  shrub  with  white  flowers.  The 
herbage  possesses  acrid  narcotic  properties  and  is  poison- 
ous to  sheep.  See  Pieris  and  Xolisma. 

andromonmeious  (an'dro-mo-ne'shius),  a.  [< 
Gr.  avi/p  (avdp-),  male,  + monoecious,  q.  v.]  In 
hot.,  having  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers 
upon  the  same  plant,  hut  with  no  female  flow- 
ers. Darwin. 

andromorphous  (an-dro-mflr'fus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
dvdpdpoptfiog,  of  man’s  form  or  figure,  < avi/p 
(avdp-),  a man,  + pop<j>i/,  form.]  Shaped  like  a 
man ; of  masculine  form  or  aspect : as,  an  an- 
dromorphous woman. 

andron  (an'dron),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  avdpdm,  < avi/p 
(avdp-),  a man.]  Same  as  andronitis. 
andronitis  (an-dro-ni'tis),  n.  [Gr.  dvdpovine, 
also  avdpctv,  < avi/p  (avdp-),  man.  Cf.  gynceceum.] 
In  Gr.  antiq.,  the  portion  of  a house  appropri- 
ated especially  to  males,  including  dining-room, 
library,  sitting-rooms,  etc. 
andropetalous  (an-dro-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
avi/p  (avdp-),  a man,  in  mod.  bot.  a stamen,  + 
rrera/L ov,  a leaf,  in  mod.  bot.  a petal.]  In  hot., 
an  epithet  applied  to  double  flowers  produced 
by  the  conversion  of  stamens  into  petals,  as  in 
the  garden  ranunculus, 
androphagi,  n.  Plural  of  androphagus. 
androphagous  (an-drof 'a-gus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avdpo- 

<j>ayog,  man-eating,  < avi/p  (avdp-),  a man,  + <f>a- 
yeiv,  eat.  Cf.  anthropophagous.]  Man-eating; 
pertaining  to  or  addicted  to  cannibalism ; an- 
thropophagous. [Bare.] 
androphagus  (an-drof 'a-gus),  n. ; pi.  andropha- 
gi  (-ji)-  [NL.,  < Gr.  avdpotpdyog : see  andropha- 

gous.] A man-eater;  a cannibal.  [Bare.] 


androphonomania  (an,''dr6-fon-6-ma'ni-a) 
[NL.,  < Gr.  d vdpoij/dvoc,  man-slaying  (<  avi/p 
(avdp-),  man,  + *<j>huv,  kill,  slay),  + pavia,  mad- 
ness.] A mania  for  committing  murder ; homi- 
^cidal  insanity. 

androphore  (an'dro-for),  n.  [<  Gr.  avi/p  (avdp-), 
a man,  a male,  in  mod.  bot.  a stamen,  + -<p6pog, 
< ipkpeiv  = E.  hear1.]  1.  In  hot.,  a stamineal  col- 
umn, usually  formed  by  a union  of  the  filaments, 

as  in  the  Malva- 
cece  and  in  many 
genera  of  Fa- 
hacece. — 2.  In 
zool.,  the  branch 
of  a gonoblas- 
tidium  of  a hy- 
drozoan  which 
bears  male  gono- 
phores ; a gen- 
erative bud  or 
medusiform  zo- 
oid  in  which  the 
male  elements 
only  are  developed,  as  distinguished  from  a 
gynophore  or  female  gonophore.  See  gyno- 
phore,  and  cut  under  gonoblastidium. 
androphorous  (an-drof'6-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avi/p 
(avdp-),  a man,  4-  -ifrdpoe,  ( itepuv  = E.  hear1.]  In 
Hydrozoa,  hearing  male  elements,  as  an  andro- 
phore ; being  male,  as  a medusiform  zooid. 
Andropogon  (an-dro-po'gon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avi/p  (avdp-),  a man,  + nayov,  beard,  the  male 
flowers  often  having  plumose  beards : see  po- 
gon.]  A large  genus  of  grasses,  mostly  natives 
of  warm  countries.  Several  species  are  extensively 
cultivated  in  India,  especially  in  Ceylon  and  Singapore, 
for  their  essential  oils,  which  form  the  grass-oils  of  com- 
merce. A.  Nardus  yields  the  citronella-oil ; the  lemon- 
grass,  A.  citratus,  yields  the  lemon-grass  oil,  also  known 
as  oil  of  verbena  or  Indian  melissa-oil.  A.  Schcenanthus  of 


Tubular  Androphore  and  section  or 
flower  of  Alalva  sylvestris. 


Andropogon 
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central  and  northern  India  is  the  source  of  what  is  known  anear  (a-ner '),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  prep. 
as  rusa-oil,  or  oil  of  ginger-grass  or  of  geranium.  These  „ *• V . f / , . 


as  rusa-oil,  or  oil  of  ginger-grass  or  of  geranium.  These 
oils  are  much  esteemed  in  India  for  external  application 
in  rheumatism,  but  in  Europe  and  America  they  are  used 
almost  exclusively  by  soap-makers  and  perfumers.  The 
rusa-oil  is  used  in  Turkey  for  the  adulteration  of  attar  of 
roses.  The  cuscus  of  India  is  the  long,  fibrous,  fragrant 
root  of  A.  squarrosus , which  is  woven  into  screens,  orna- 
mental baskets,  and  other  articles.  There  are  about  35 
species  in  the  United  States,  commonly  known  as  broom- 
grass  or  broom-sedge . mostly  tall  perennial  grasses,  with 
tough,  wiry  stems,  of  little  value.  See  sorghum,  2. 

androsphinx  (an'dro-sfingks),  n.  [<  Gr.  av6p6- 
o<piySi,  a sphinx  with  the  bust  of  a man,  < avr/p 


l 


a * + near ; of  mod.  formation,  after  afar.'] 
adv.  1.  Near  (in  place) : opposed  to  afar. 
Dark-brow'd  sophist,  come  not  anear. 

Tennyson , Poet’s  Mind. 

2.  Nearly;  almost. 

II.  prep.  Near. 

Much  more  is  needed,  so  that  at  last  the  measure  of 
misery  anear  us  may  be  correctly  taken.  Is.  Taylor. 
Anear  some  river’s  bank. 

J.  D.  Long,  ./Eneid,  ix.  889.  (N.  E.  D.) 
[Poetic  in  all  senses.] 


(avdp-),  a man,  + ty/yf,  a sphinx.]  In  ana.  Egypt,  anear  (a-ner'),  v.t.  [<  anear,  adv.]  To  come 
sculp.,  a man-sphinx;  a sphinx  having  the  body  near;  approach.  Mrs.  Browning.  [Poetical.] 

aneath  (a-netk'), prep,  and  adv.  [<  a - + neath ; 
cf.  beneath,  and  the  analogy  of  afore,  before , 
ahint , behind .]  Beneath.  [Chiefly  poetical.] 
anecdotage  (an'ek-do-taj),  n.  [<  anecdote  4- 


anemochord 

tive  pole,  or  anode,  of  a galvanic  battery  or 
electrolytic  cell.  See  electrode. 
anelectrotonic  (an-e-lek-tro-ton'ik),  a.  [<  an- 
electrotonus  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  anelectroto- 
nus. 

anelectrotonus  (an-e-lek-trot'o-ims),  n.  [<  Gr. 
av-  priv.  + yAeurpov,  amber  (implying  electric , 
q.  v.),  + t6voq,  strain:  see  tone.']  The  peculiar 
condition  of  a nerve  (or  muscle)  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  anode  of  a constant  electric  cur- 
rent passing  through  a portion  of  it.  The  irrita- 
bility is  diminished,  the  electrical  potentials  are  increased, 
and  the  conductivity  for  nervous  impulses  is  diminished. 
The  wave  of  lowered  potential  which  attends  a nervous 
impulse  and  gives  rise  to  currents  of  action  diminishes  in 
going  from  a region  of  greater  to  one  of  less  anelectroto- 
nus, and  increases  in  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
nervous  impulse  itself  presumably  behaves  in  the  i 
way. 


-age.]  1.  Anecdotes  collectively;  matter  of  the  Anelytropidffi  (an^e-li-trop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Anelytrops  (- trop -)  + -idac.]  An  African  fam- 
ily of  anelytropoid  eriglossate  lacertilians, 
typified  by  the  genus  Anelytrops,  having  the 
clavicles  undilated  proximally,  the  premaxillary 
single,  no  arches,  and  no  osteodermal  plates. 

MSkksse:  "Tnn + n 

a turther  allusion  to  dotage.]  Old  age  charae-  Anelvtrnnnidea 

£SMr7“ldf0lta  (an-e-lit-ro-poi'de-a)  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Anelytrops  (-trop-)  + -oidea.]  A super- 


nature of  anecdotes.  [Rare.] 

We  infer  the  increasing  barbarism  of  the  Roman  mind 
from  the  quality  of  the  personal  notices  and  portraitures 
exhibited  throughout  these  biographical  records  [History 
of  the  Caesars],  The  whole  may  be  described  by  one 
word — anecdotage.  De  Quincey,  Philos,  of  Rom.  Hist. 


Androsphinx  of  Thothmes  III.  (15th  century  B.C.), 

Boulak  Museum,  Cairo. 

of  a lion  with  a human  head  and  masculine  at- 
tributes, as  distinguished  from  one  with  the 
head  of  a ram  ( criosphinx ),  or  of  a hawk  ( hiera - 
cosphinx).  See  sphinx. 

androspore  (an'dro-spor),  n.  [<  NL.  andro - 
sporus.  < Gr.  avyp  (avdp-),  a man,  male,  + cirdpog, 
seed,  \ aireipeiv,  sow:  see  spore  and  sperm.]  In 
bot.,  the  peculiar  migratory  swarm-spore  occur- 
ring in  the  family  (Edogoniacecs  of  Algce,  which 
attaches  itself  near  or  upon  an  oogonium  and 
becomes  a miniature  plant,  developing  anther*- 
ozoids. 

Peculiar  zoospores  known  as  androspores  are  produced 
non-sexually  in  special  cells  of  the  parent  plant,  similar 
to  those  which  give  birth  to  the  antherozoids. 

Bennett  and  Murray,  Cryptogamic  Botany,  p.  225. 

androtomous  (an-drot'6-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  an- 
drotomus,  < Gr.  avr/p  ( avSp -),  a man,  in  mod.  bot. 
a stamen,  + -rogag,  < reuvnv,  rageiv,  cut.  Cf.  an- 
drotomy.]  In  bot.,  characterized  by  having 
the  stamens  divided  into  two  or  more  parts  by 
chorisis.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

androtomy  (an-drot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  avr/p 
(avclp-),  a man,  + ropy,  a cutting,  < rkgvetv,  rageiv, 


telling  anecdotes.  [Colloq.] 
anecdotal  (an'ek-do-tal),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  anecdotes. 

Conversation,  argumentative  or  declamatory,  narrative 
or  anecdotal.  Prof.  Wilson. 

anecdotarian  (an"ek-do-ta'ri-an),  n.  [<  anec- 


family  of  eriglossate  lacertilians,  represented 
by  the  family  Anelytropklce,  having  the  vertebras 
concavo-convex,  tbe  clavicles  undilated  proxi- 
mally, and  no  postorbital  or  postfrontal  squamo- 
sal arches.  T.  Gill,  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1885. 


dote  + -arian.]  One  who  deals  in  or  retails  Anelytrops  (an-el'i-trops),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av- 
anecdotes;  an  aneedotist.  [Rare.]  priv.  + eAvrpov,  shard  (see  elytrum),  + <ty,  ty, 

Our  ordinary  anecdotarians  make  use  of  libels.  face  (appearance).  ] A genus  of  lizards,  typical 

_ Roger  North,  Examen,  p,  644.  of  the  family  Anclytropidce. 
anecdote  (an  ek-dot),  n.  [<  F.  anecdote,  first  in  anelytrous  (an-el'i-trus),  a.  [<  Gr.  av&vrpog, 
pi.  anecdotes,  ML.  anecdota,  < Gr.  aveadora,  pi.,  unsharded  (of  bees,  wasps,  etc.),  < av-  priv.  + 
things  unpublished,  applied  by  Procopius  to  elvrpov,  shard:  see  elytrum.]  In  entom.,  having 
his  memoirs  of  Justinian,  which  consisted  no  elytra ; having  all  the  wings  membranous, 
chiefly  of  gossip  about  the  private  life  of  the  Anemaria,  Anaemaria  (an-e-ma'ri-a),  n.  pi. 
court;  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  aveicdoroc,  unpublished,  [NL.  (prop.  Ancemaria),  < Gr.  avaiuog , bloodless 


not  given  out,  < Gr.  av-  priv.  + bcdoTog,  given 
out,  verbal  ad],  of  iadtSovat,  give  out,  publish,  < 
ht,  out  (=  L.  ex:  see  ex-),  + 6i66vat,  give,  = L. 
dare,  give:  see  dose  and  date.]  1.  pi.  Secret 
history;  facts  relating  to  secret  or  private 
affairs,  as  of  governments  or  of  individuals: 
often  used  (commonly  in  the  form  anecdota) 
as  the  title  of  works  treating  of  such  matters. 
— 2.  A short  narrative  of  a particular  or  de- 
tached incident  or  occurrence  of  an  interest- 


(see  anemia),  + -aria.]  In  Haeckel’s  vocabu- 
lary of  phytogeny,  an  evolutionary  series  of  me- 
tazoie  animals  which  have  two  primary  germ- 
layers  and  an  intestinal  cavity,  but  which  are 
bloodless  and  devoid  of  a developed  coeloma,  or 
body-cavity . It  is  a series  of  gastrmads,  of  which  the 
type  is  the  gastrsea  or  gastrula-form,  including  the  sponges, 
acoelomatous  worms,  and  zoophytes.  It  stands  inter- 
mediate between  the  Protozoa  and  an  evolutionary  se- 
ries which  begins  with  the  ccelomatous  worms  and  ends 
with  the  vertebrates.  See  Harmataria,  and  cut  under  gas - 
train. 


incident,  generally  of  a private  nature,  and  is  always 
ported  as  true.  A story  may  be  true  or  fictitious,  and  gen- 
erally has  reference  to  a series  of  incidents  so  arranged 
and  related  as  to  be  entertaining. 


cut.  Ct.  anatomy.]  Human  anatomy ; anthro-  anecdotic,  anecdotical  (an-ek-dot'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 


potomy  as  distinguished  from  zootomy ; the  dis- 
section of  the  human  body.  [Raie.  ] 
-androus.  [<  NL.  -andrus,  < Gr.  -avdpog,  term, 
of  adjectives  compounded  with  avr/p  (dvSp-),  a 
man,  a male:  see  andro-.]  In  bot.,  a termina- 
tion meaning  having  male  organs  or  stamens, 
as  in  monandrous,  diandrous,  triandrous,  poly- 
androus,  etc.,  having  one,  two,  three,  or  many 
stamens,  and  gynandrous,  having  stamens  situ- 
ated on  the  pistil.  The  corresponding  English  noun 
ends  in  -anker,  as  in  monander,  etc.,  and  the  New  Latin 
class  name  in  - andria , as  in  Monandria , etc. 
ane  (an),  a.  and  n.  Scotch  and  northern  Eng- 
lish form  of  one. 


anecdotically  (an-ek-dot'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an- 
ane.  [<  L.  -anus,  reg.  repr.  by  E.  -an,  in  older  ee(lotesj  by  means  of  anecdote, 
words  by  -ain,  -en:  see  -an.]  1.  A suffix  of  JUtyCdotlst  (an  ek-do-tist),  n.  [i  anecdote  + 


Latin  origin,  the  same  as  -an,  as  in  mundane, 
ultramontane , etc.  Ill  some  cases  it  serves,  with  a dif- 
ference of  accent,  to  differentiate  words  in  -ane,  as  ger- 
mane, humane,  urbane,  from  doublets  in  -an,  as  german, 
human,  urban. 

2.  In  chem.,  a termination  denoting  that  the 
hydrocarbon  the  name  of  which  ends  with  it 


ing  nature;  a biographical  incident; 

gle  passage  of  private  life.=syn.  Anecdote,  Stony,  anematosis,  anaematosis  (a-ne-ma-to'sis),  n. 
An  anecdote  is  the  relation  of  an  interesting  or  amusing  [NL.  (prop,  anaimatosis),  < Gr.  avaiitaroc,  blood- 
mcident,  generally  of  a private  nature,  and  is  always  re.  less  (<  av-  priv.  + alga,  blood),  + -osk]  In 

pathol. : (a)  General  anemia,  or  the  morbid 
processes  which  lead  to  it;  the  failure  to  pro- 
duce the  normal  quantity  of  blood,  of  normal 
quality.  ( b ) Imperfect  oxidation  of  venous 
^into  arterial  blood,  (c)  Idiopathic  anemia, 
anemia,  anasmia  (a-ne'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (prop. 
ancemia),  < Gr.  avatgia,  want  of  blood,  < avatgog, 
wanting  blood,  < av-  priv.  + alga,  blood:  see 
words  in  liema-.]  In  pathol.,  a deficiency  of 
blood  in  a living  body— General  anemia,  either  a 
diminished  quantity  of  blood  (as  immediately  after  hemor- 
rhages, when  it  is  called  oligemia  and  is  the  opposite  of 
plethora)  or  a diminution  in  some  important  constituent 
of  the  blood,  especially  hemoglobin.  It  then  presents 
itself  in  the  forms  of  oligocythemia,  achroiocythemia,  mi- 
crocythemia, and  hydremia,  simply  or  combined.  See 
these  words. — Idiopathic  anemia,  a disease  character- 
ized by  anemia  advancing  without  interruption  to  a fatal 
issue,  without  evident  cause,  and  associated  with  fever 
and  such  symptoms  as  would  result  from  anemia  however 
produced,  as  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  fainting  fits,  dropsy, 
It  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  30 


1.  Pertaining  to  anecdotes;  consisting  of  or  of 
the  nature  of  anecdotes ; anecdotal. 

Anecdotical  traditions,  whose  authority  is  unknown. 

Bolingbroke , Letter  to  Pope. 
He  has  had  rather  an  anecdotic  history,  . . . lazy  as 
he  is.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxv. 

It  is  at  least  no  fallacy  to  say  that  childhood— or  the 
later  memory  of  childhood— must  borrow  from  such  a 
background  [the  old  world]  a kind  of  anecdotical  wealth. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  10. 

2.  Given  to  relating  anecdotes. 

He  silenced  him  without  mercy  when  he  attempted  to 
be  anecdotic.  Savage,  R.  Medlicott,  iii.  6. 


One  who  tells  or  is  in  the  habit  of  telling 
anecdotes. 


anechinoplacid  (an-e-ki-no-plas'id),  a.  [<  Gr. 
av-  priv.  (an-&)  + echinopiacid,  q.  v.]  Having 
no  circlet  of  spines  on  the  madreporic  plate,  as 
a starfish : opposed  to  ccliinoplacid.  Often  ab- 
breviated to  a. 


Placet,  ane  last,  «•  S eeanlace. 


formula  CnH2n  + 2:  as,  methane,  <JH4 ; “ethane, 
C2H(;. 

aneal1  (a-nel'),  v.  t.  The  earlier  and  historically 
correct  form  of-  anneal^-. 

aneal2f  (a-nel'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  an- 
neal, aneel,  < late  ME.  anele,  earlier  anelien,  ene- 
lien,  < AS.  *anelian  or  *onelian  (the  AS.  *one- 
lan  usually  cited  is  incorrect  in  form  and  un- 
authorized), < an,  on,  on,  + *elian  (>ME.  elien), 
oil,  < ele,  oil : see  oil,  and  cf . anoil.]  To  anoint ; 
especially,  to  administer  extreme  unction  to. 
Also  spelled  anele. 

He  was  housled  and  aneled,  and  had  all  that  a Christian 
man  ought  to  have.  Morte  d‘ Arthur,  iii.  175. 


anelet,  V.  t.  See  aneal2. 
anelectric  (an-e-lek'trik),  a.  and  n. 


priv.  (an-5)+  electric.]  I.  a.  Having" no  elec- 
tric properties ; non-electric. 

II.  n.  1.  A name  early  given  to  a substance 
(e.  g.,  a metal)  which  apparently  does  not  be- 
come electrified  by  friction  when  held  in  the 
hand.  This  was  afterward  proved  to  he  due  to  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  substance,  the  electricity  generated  pass- 
ing off  immediately  to  the  ground. 

Hence  — 2.  A conductor,  in  distinction  from  a 
non-conductor  or  insulator, 
anelectrode  (an-e-lek'trod),  n.  [<  Gr.  ava,  up 
(«n-6),  + electrode,  q.  v.  Cf.  anode.]  The  posi- 


and  60,  and  the  two  sexes  are  about  equally  affected.  Also 
called  essential  malignant  or  febrile  anemia,  progressive 
pernicious  or  Addison’s  anemia. — Local  anemia,  or 
ischemia,  a diminished  supply  of  blood  in  any  organ. 
It  is  contrasted  with  hyperemia. 

anemic,  anaemic  (a-nem'ik),  a.  [<  anemia,  anae- 
mia, + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  ane- 
mia ; deficient  in  blood ; bloodless : as,  anemic 
symptoms ; an  anemic  patient. 

[<Gr.  dr-  anemied,  ansmied  (a-ne'niid),  a.  [<  anemia, 


anaemia,  -t-  -ed2.]  Deprived  of  blood. 

The  structure  itself  is  ancemied.  Copland. 

anemo-.  [NL.,  etc.,  < Gr.  avego-,  combining 
form  of  avegog,  wind:  see  anemone.]  An  ele- 
ment in  compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  mean- 
ing wind. 

anemochord  (a-nem'o-kord),  n.  [=  F.  anemo- 
corde,  < Gr.  avegog,  wind,  + x°P^V>  a string,  chord, 
cord.]  A form  of  pianoforte,  invented  by 
Schnell  in  1789,  in  which  the  tones  were  pro- 
duced by  jets  of  compressed  air. 


anemocracy 

anemocracy  (an-e-mok'ra-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  avepog, 
wind,  + -sparia,  government,  < upareiv,  govern: 
see  - cracy. ] A government  by  the  wind.  Syd- 
ney Smith.  [Humorous.] 
aneaiogram  (a-nem'o-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  avepog, 
wind,  4-  ypdppa,  a writing,  < ypatpstv,  write.]  A 
record  of  the  pressure  or  velocity  of  the  wind, 
automatically  marked  by  an  anemograph, 
anemograph  (a-nem'o-graf),  n.  [=  F.  anemo- 
graphe,  < Gr.  a veuog,  wind.  + ypdtpetv,  write.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  and  recording 
either  the  velocity  or  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
or  both. 

anemographic  (an//e-mo-graf'ik),  a.  [<  anemo- 
graph 4-  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  by 
means  of,  an  anemograph, 
anemography  (an-e-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  ane- 
mographic : see  anemograph .]  X.  A description 
of  the  winds. — 2.  The  art  of  measuring  and 
recording  the  direction,  velocity,  and  force  of 
the  wind. 

anemological  (an/''e-mo-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  ane- 
mology. ] Pertaining  to  anemology.  A.  E.  D. 
anemology  (an-e-mol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  anemolo- 
gie,  < Gr.  avepog,  wind,  + -?/>yla,  < \iyav,  speak : 
see  -ology.  ] The  literature  and  science  of  the 
± winds. 

anemometer  (an-e-mom'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  ane- 
mometre , < Gr.  avepog,  wind,  + pirpov,  measure : 

seo  meter.']  An  in- 
strument for  indi- 
cating the  velocity 
or  pressure  of  the 
wind;  a wind-gage. 
Casella's  portable  ane- 
mometer, designed  for 
measuring  the  velocity 
of  air-currents  in  mines 
and  ventilating  shafts, 
consists  of  a wind-wheel 
attached  to  a counting  ar- 
rangement. Anemome- 
ters for  indicating  ve- 
Casella’s  Anemometer.  locity  are  commonly 

formed  of  plane  surfaces 
or  drums  exposed  to  the  wind,  and  so  arranged  as  to  yield  to 
its  pressure  and  indicate  the  amount  by  their  movements. 
Linds' s anemometer  consists  of  a glass 
tube  bent  into  the  form  of  an  inverted 
siphon,  graduated,  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  mounted  as  a weathercock. 

To  one  of  its  open  ends  a metallic  cylinder 
of  the  same  bore  as  the  tube  is  attached  at 
right  angles.  The  pressure  of  the  wind 
blowing  into  this  causes  the  water  to  sink 
in  one  arm  of  the  tube  and  to  rise  in  the 
other,  and  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two 
columns  of  water,  which  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  fall  plus  the  amount  of  rise, 
as  shown  by  the  graduated  scales,  gives  the 
force  or  pressure  of  the  wind.  By  the  use 
of  mechanical  or  electrical  appliances  ane- 
mometers maybe  made  to  record  as  well  as 
measure  variations  in  the  velocity  and  pres- 
sure of  the  wind.  When  they  record  the  ve- 
locity or  direction,  or  both,  they  are  some- 
times called  (memo graphs  ; when  they  indi- 
cate the  direction  only,  they  are  called  an- 
emoscopes; when  they  automati- 
cally record  velocity,  direction, 
and  pressure,  they  are  called  ane- 

mometrographs  or  anemometro-  Linds’s  Anemometer. 
graphic  registers. 

aneinometric  (ante-mo-met'rik),  a.  [<  anemom- 
etnj  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  an  anemometer,  or 
to  anemometry. 

anemometrical  (an^e-mo-metTu-kal),  a.  Same 

as  anemometric. 

anemometrograph  (an//e-mo-met'ro-graf),  n. 

[<  Gr.  avepog,  wind,  + pirpov,  measure,’  + ypa<j>uv, 
write.]  An  instrument  designed  to  measure 
and  record  the  velocity,  direction,  and  pressure 
of  the  wind. 

anemometrograpMc(an'i'e-mo-met-ro-graf'ik), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  anemometrograph. 
anemometry  (an-e-mom'e-tri),  n.  [=  F.  an6- 
mometrie;  as  anemometer  + -y.]  The  process 
of  determining  the  pressure  or  velocity  of  the 
wind  by  means  of  an  anemometer, 
anemone  (a-nem'o-ne;  as  a L.  word,  an-e-mo'- 
ne),  n.  [The  E.  pron.  is  that  of  the  reg.  E.  form 
anemony,  pi.  anemonies,  which  is  still  occasion- 
ally used,  hut  the  spelling  now  generally  fol- 
lows the  L.;  < F.  anemone  = Sp.  anemone  = 
Pg.  It.  anemone  = D.  anemoon  = G.  Dan.  ane- 
mone,  ( L.  anemone,  < Gr.  avepfovri,  the  wind- 
flower, < avepog,  the  wind  (=  L.  anima , breath, 
spirit;  cf.  animus,  mind:  see  anima  and  ani- 
mus), + -tovi/,  fern,  patronymic  suffix.]  1.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Anemone.  Also  spelled  anem- 
ony.  — 2.  [ cap .]  [NL.]  A widely  distributed 
genus  of  herbaceous  perennials,  the  wind-flow- 
ers, of  the  family  Ilanunculaeem.  The  flowers  are 
showy,  readily  varying  in  color  and  becoming  double  in 
cultivation.  Several  species  are  frequent  in  gardens,  as 
the  poppy-anemone  (.1.  Coronaria ),  the  star-anemone  (a. 
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hortensis),  and  other  still  more  ornamental  species  from 
Japan  and  India.  The  wood-anemone,  A . quinquefolia, 
is  a well-known  vernal  flower  of  the  woods.  There  are 
about  75  species, 
mostly  belonging  to 
the  cool  climates  of 
the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Of  the  18 
■North  American  spe- 
cies, about  half  a 
dozen  are  also  to  be 
found  in  South  Amer- 
ica or  in  Europe  or 
Asia. 

3.  In  rod?.,  a sea- 
anemone  (which 
see).  — Plumose 
anemone,  in  zoiil., 

Actinoloba  dianthus. 

— Snake  - locked 
anemone,  in  zoiil., 

Sagartia  viduata. 

anemonic  (an-e- 
mon'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ane- 
mones, or  to  the 
genus  Anemone; 
obtained  from 
anemonin  : as, 


Common  Wood- Anemone  ( Antmone 
quinqtiefolia). 


anemonic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  indirectly  from 
anemonin. 

anemonin,  anemonine  (a-nem'o-nin),  n.  [< 
anemone  + -in2.  ] A crystalline  substance  ex- 
tracted from  some  species  of  the  genus  Anemone . 
anemony  (a-nem'o-ni),  n. ; pi.  anemonies  (-niz). 
Same  as  anemone,  1. 

anemophilous  (an-e-mof'i-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ave - 
fiog,  wind,  + <j>ilog,  loving.]  Wind-loving : said 
of  flowers  which  are  dependent  upon  the  wind 
for  conveying  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  in  fer- 
tilization. Anemophilous  flowers,  as  a rule,  are  small, 
uncolored,  and  inconspicuous,  and  do  not  secrete  honey, 
but  produce  a great  abundance  of  pollen.  The  flowers  of 
the  grasses,  sedges,  pine-trees,  etc.,  are  examples. 

The  amount  of  pollen  produced  by  anemophilous  plants, 
and  the  distance  to  which  it  is  often  transported  by  the 
wind,  are  both  surprisingly  great. 

Darwin , Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  405. 
anemoscope  (a-nem'o-skop),  n.  [=  F.  anemo- 
scope, < Gr.  aveuog,  wind,  + croirelv,  view,  ex- 
amine.] Any  device  for  showing  the  direction 
of  the  wind. 

anemosis  (an-e-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aveuog, 
the  wind,  + -osis.  ] In  hot. , the  condition  of  be- 
ing wind-shaken  ; a condition  of  the  timber  of 
exogenous  trees,  in  which  the  annual  layers 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  action, 
it  is  supposed,  of  strong  gales.  Many,  however, 
doubt  that  this  condition  is  due  to  wind,  and  believe  it 
should  be  referred  rather  to  frost  or  lightning. 

anemotrophy,  ansemotrophy  (an-e-mot'ro-fi), 
n.  [<  Gr.  avaipog,  without  blood  (see  anemia), 
+ rpoifrlj,  nourishment,  < rpi^eiv,  nourish.]  In 
pathol.,  a deficient  formation  of  blood, 
anencephali,  n.  Plural  of  anencephalus. 
anencephalia  (an-en-se-fa'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
anencephalus,  without  a brain:  see  anencepha- 
lous .]  In  teratol.,  absence  of  the  brain  or  en- 
cephalon. Also  anencephaly. 

Quite  recently  Lebodeff  has  offered  a new  explanation 
of  Anencephalia  and  Acrania.  He  thinks  these  are  due  to 
the  production  of  an  abnormally  sharp  cranial  flexure  in 
the  embryo.  Ziegler,  Pathol.  Anat.  (trans.),  i.  § 7. 

anencephalic  (an-en-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a-lik),  a. 
[As  anencephalous  + -ic.]  Same  as  dnenceph- 
alous. 

anencephaloid  (an-en-sef'a-loid),  a.  [As  anen- 
cephalous 4-  -okl,]  Partially  or  somewhat  an- 
eneephalous.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
anencephalotrophia  (an-en-seFa-lo-tro'fi-a), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  or-  priv.  + iysiijiaXog,  the  brain, 
+ Tpgijir/,  nourishment,  < rpi<j>eiv,  nourish.]  At- 
rophy of  the  brain. 

anencephalous  (an-en-sef 'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
anencephalus,  < Gr.  aveysiipaAog,  without  brain, 
< dr-  priv.  + iystyalog,  brain : see  encephalon.] 
In  teratol.,  having  no  encephalon;  without  a 
brain.  An  equivalent  form  is  anencephalic. 
anencephalus  (an-en-sef'a-lus),  n. ; pi.  anen- 
ccpliali  (-11).  [NL.,  < Gr.  dveyK.eijia7.og,  without 

brain:  see  anencephalous.]  In  teratol.,  a mon- 
ster which  is  destitute  of  brain, 
anencephaly  (an-en-sef'a-li),  n.  Same  as  an- 
encephalia. 

an-end  (an-end ’),  prep. phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME.  an- 
ende,  an  end/;,  atthe  end,  to  the  end:  an,  on,  E.  on; 
ende,  E.  end.]  1 . On  end ; in  an  upright  position. 

Make  . . . each  particular  liaire  to  stand  an  end. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  i.  3 (1623). 
Specifically — (a)  Naut.,  in  the  position  of  a mast  when  it 
is  perpendicular  to  the  deck.  The  topmasts  are  said  to 
be  an-end  when  hoisted  up  to  their  usual  stations.  (5)  In 
rnech.,  said  of  anything,  as  a pile,  that  is  driven  in  the 
direction  of  its  length. 


anerythropsia 

2t.  In  the  end;  at  the  last;  lastly. — 3f.  To 
the  end ; straight  on ; continuously. 

IHe]  would  ride  a hundred  miles  an  end  to  enjoy  it. 

Richardson , Clarissa,  VII.  220.  (N.  E.  D.) 
Most  an-endt,  almost  continuously ; almost  always  • 
mostly. 

Knew  him ! I was  a great  Companion  of  his,  I was  with 
him  most  an  end. 

Runyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress  (1678),  ii.  115.  (X.  E.  D.) 

anent,  anenst  (a-nent',  a-nenst'),  prep,  and 
adv.,  orig.  prep.  phr.  [<  ME.  anent,  also  anant, 
an  out,  onont,  onond;  with  added  adverbial  suf- 
fix -e,  anente;  with  added  adverbial  gen.  suf- 
fix -es,  -is,  anentes,  anentis,  anemptis,  etc.,  contr. 
anens,  anence;  with  excrescent -t,  anenist,  anenst 
(cf.  again,  against,  among,  amongst)-,  earlier 
ME.  onefent,  onevent  (with  excrescent  -t),  < AS. 
on-efen,  on-efn,  on-emn  (=OS.  in  ebhan  = MHG. 
eneben,  neben,  nebent,  G.  neben),  prep.,  beside, 
prop.  prep,  phr.,  on  efen,  lit.  ‘ on  even,’  on  a 
level  (with)  : on,  E.  on;  efen,  E.  event,  q.  v.  Cf. 
afornens,  forenenst.  Formerly  in  reg.  literary 
use,  but  now  chiefly  dialectal.]  I.  prep.  1. 
In  a line  with:  side  by  side  with;  on  a level 
with.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2t.  In  front  of ; fronting; 
before ; opposite ; over  against. 

The  king  lay  into  Galstoun, 

That  is  rycht  ewyn  [even]  anent  Lowdoun. 

Barbour,  Bruce,  vi.  123. 
And  right  anenst  him  a dog  snarling. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

3f.  Against;  toward. 

Wylde  Bestes  . . . that  slen  [slay]  and  devouren  alle 
that  comen  arwyntes  hem.  Mandcville,  p.  288.  (A.  E.  D.) 

4.  In  respect  of  or  regard  to ; as  to ; concern- 
ing; about:  sometimes  with  as.  [Still  in  use 
in  Scotch  legal  and  ecclesiastical  phraseology, 
whence  also  in  literary  English.] 

He  [Jesus]  was  an  alien,  as  anentis  his  godhede. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  3a 
I cannot  but  pass  you  my  judgment  anent  those  six 
considerations  which  you  ottered  to  invalidate  those  au- 
thorities that  I so  much  reverence. 

King  Charles  /.,  To  A.  Henderson. 
Some  little  compunction  anent  the  Excise. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  n.  279. 
II.  adv.  On  the  other  side ; in  an  opposite 
place  or  situation.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Anentera  (an-en'te-rii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  anenterus ; see  anenterous.]  A name  applied 
by  Ehrenberg  to  a class  of  infusorians  having  no 
intestinal  canal,  though  supposed  to  have  sev- 
eral stomachs  (whence  the  alternative  name 
Polygastrica). 

anenterous  (an-en'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  anenterus, 

< Gr.  av-  priv.  + evrepa,  intestines : see  enteric.] 

1.  1 hiving  no  enteron  or  alimentary  canal;  not 
enterate:  as,  anenterous  parasites. 

Such  species  have  no  intestines,  no  anus,  and  are  said 
to  he  anenterous.  Owen , Comp.  Anat.,  p.  24. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anentera. 

-aneous.  [Accom.  of  L.  -dn-e-us,  a compound 

suffix,  < -an-  + -e-us,  as  in  extraneus,  miscel- 
laneus,  subterrdneus,  etc. : see  -an  and  -eotts. 
This  suffix  occurs  disguised  in  foreign , < ATT . 
foraneus.]  A compound  adjective  suffix  of 
Latin  origin,  as  in  contemporaneous,  extraneous, 
miscellaneous,  subterraneous,  etc. 
anepigraphous  (an-e-pig'ra-fus),  a.  [<Gr. 
aveidypatjiog,  without  inscription,  < av-  priv.  + 
kmypafyi),  inscription:  see  epigraph.]  Without 
inscription  or  title. 

The  anepigraphous  coins  of  Haliartus  and  Thebes. 

Numis.  Chron.,  3d  ser.,  I.  235. 

anepiploic  (an-ep-i-plo'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  av-  priv. 
(an-o)  + epiploon,  q.  v.]  Having  no  epiploon 
or  great  omentum.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
anepithymia  (an-ep-i-thim'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
av-  priv.  + imOvpia,  desire,  < imdvpetv,  set  one’s 
heart  upon  a thing,  desire,  < ini,  upon,  + 6vp6g, 
mind.]  In  pathol.,  loss  of  normal  appetite,  as 
for  food  or  drink. 

Anergates  (an-er-ga'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av- 
priv.  + ipyart/g,  a worker:  see  ergata.]  A ge- 
nus of  ants,  the  species  of  which  are  represented 
only  by  males  and  females,  there  being  no  neu- 
ters or  workers,  whence  the  name, 
aneroid  (an'e-roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  oneroidc, 

< Gr.  a-  priv.  + vyp&g,  wet,  liquid  (in  class.  Gr. 

vap6g,<.  vauv,  flow),  + elSog,  form : see  -oid.]  I.  a. 
Dispensing  with  fluid;  of  a barometer,  dispens- 
ing with  a fluid,  as  quicksilver,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  an  ordinary  barometer Aneroid  ba- 

rometer. See  barometer. 

II.  n.  An  aneroid  barometer, 
anerythropsia  (an-er-i-throp'si-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  av-  priv.  + ipvdpig,  red,  + i tyig,  a view.] 
Inability  to  distinguish  the  color  red : a form 
of  color-blindness. 
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anes  (anz),  adv.  [<  ME.  anes : see  once.]  Once. 

[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
anes-errand  (anz'eri'and),  adv.  [Also,  cor- 
ruptly, end’s-errand,  iii  simulation  of  end,  pur- 
pose; < anes,  here  in  the  sense  of  ‘only,  sole’ 
(see  once  and  only),  + errand,  q.  v.]  Of  set  pur- 
pose ; entirely  on  purpose ; expressly.  [Scotch.] 
anesis  (an'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Or.  avvoig,  remis- 
sion, < avievai,  remit,  send  hack,  < ava,  hack,  + 
Itvai,  send.]  1.  in  pathol.,  remission  or  abate- 
ment of  the  symptoms  of  a disease.  Dunglison. 
— 2.  In  music:  (a)  The  progression  from  a 
high  sound  to  one  lower  in  pitch.  (ft)  The  tun- 
ing of  strings  to  a lower  pitch:  opposed,  to 
epitasis.  Stainer  and  Barrett. 
anesthesia,  n.  See  anaesthesia. 
anesthesiant,  anaesthesiant  (an-es-the 'si- 
ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  anaesthesia  + -ant  1.]  I.  a. 
Producing  anaesthesia. 

II.  n.  An  anesthetic. 

anesthesis  (an-es-the 'sis),  n.  Same  as  ances- 
j'thesia. 

anesthetic,  anaesthetic  (an-es-thet'ik),  a.  and 
».  [<  Gr.  avaiaBiyrog,  insensible,  not  feeling,  < 

av-  priv.  + alathjTog,  sensible,  perceptible;  cf. 
aiadtynudg,  sensitive,  perceptive : see  are-8  and  es- 
thetic.] I.  a.  1.  Producing  temporary  loss  or 
impairment  of  feeling  or  sensation ; producing 
anaesthesia. — 2.  Of  or  belongingto  anaesthesia ; 
characterized  by  anaesthesia,  or  physical  insen- 
sibility: as,  anesthetic  effects Anesthetic  re- 

frigerator, an  apparatus  fur  producing  local  anaesthesia 
by  the  application  of  an  ether  or  rhigoleue  spray. 

II.  n.  A substance  capable  of  producing  an- 
sesthesia.  The  anesthetics  almost  exclusively  used  for 
the  production  of  general  anaesthesia  are  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  nitrous  oxid.  local  anaesthesia  is  often  pro- 
duced by  freezing  the  part  with  ether  or  rhigolene  spray, 
or  by  the  injection  or  external  application  of  cocaine. 

anesthetically,  anaesthetically  (an-es-thet'i- 
kal-i),  adv.  In  an  anesthetic  manner;  bymeans 
of  anesthetics. 

anesthetisation,  anesthetise.  See  anestheti- 
zation, anesthetize. 

anesthetist,  anaesthetist  (an-es'the-tist),  n. 
[<  anesthetic  + -ist.]  One  who  administers  an- 
esthetics. 

The  anaesthetist  . . . ought  always  to  be  provided  with 
a pair  of  tongue  forceps.  Therapeutic  Gazette,  IX.  6S. 

anesthetization,  anaesthetization  (an-es- 
thet-i-za'shon),  ».  [<  anesthetise  + -ation.] 

The  process  of  rendering  insensible,  especially 
to  pain,  by  means  of  anesthetics;  the  act  or 
operation  of  applying  anesthetics.  Also  spelled 
anesthetisation,  ancesthetisation. 

All  physiologists,  whenever  it  is  possible,  try  to  anaes- 
thetize their  victim.  . . . When  the  anaesthetization  is 
completed,  the  animal  does  not  suffer,  and  all  the  ex- 
periments afterward  made  upon  it  are  without  cruelty. 

Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXV.  766. 

anesthetize,  anaesthetize  (an-es'the-tiz),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  anesthetized,  anesthetized,  ppr. 
anesthetizing,  anesthetizing . [<  anesthetic  + 

-ize.]  To  bring  under  the  influence  of  an  anes- 
thetic agent,  as  chloroform,  a freezing-mixture, 
etc.;  render  insensible,  especially  to  pain. 
Also  spelled  anesthetise  and  ancesthetise. 
anett  (an'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  annet,  en- 
act, < ME.  ancte,  < OF.  anet,  also  aneth,  < L. 
anethum,  < Gr.  avrfiov,  later  Attic  a viaov,  anise, 
dill:  see  anise.]  The  common  dill,  Anethum 
graveolens. 

anethene  (an'e-then),  n.  [<  L.  anethum,  anise 
(see  anet),  + -ene.]  The  most  volatile  part 
(CnvHig)  of  the  essence  of  oil  of  dill, 
anethol  (an'e-thol), «.  [<L.  anethum,  anise  (see 
anet),  + -ol.]  The  chief  constituent  (CiqH^O) 
of  the  essential  oils  of  anise  and  fennel.  It  is 
parapropenylanisol,  CH3CH=CHC6H4OCH:i.  It  also  ex- 
ists in  several  polymeric  forms  called  anisoin , metanethol, 
anil  isoanethol. 

anetic  (a-net'ik),  a.  [<  L.  aneticus,  < Gr.  aven- 
s6g,  fitted  to  relax,  < averog,  relaxed,  verbal  adj. 
of  avievai,  relax,  remit,  send 
back,  < ava,  back,  + levat,  send.]  Ii. 

Tu  rned.,  relieving  or  assuaging  Sja 

pain;  anodyne.  _ 

aneiich  (a-nuch'),  a.,  adv.,  or  n.  „ d 
[Alsoeneucft,  eneugh=Y,. enough,  Jf  If 

*q.  v.]_  Enough.  [Scotch.]' 
aneurism  (an'u-rizm),  n.  [The  f jA\ 

term.,  prop,  -ysm,  conforms  to  fjf  | | 
the  common  -ism;  < NL.  an-  -I  |=- 

eurisma  (for  Uaneurysma)!  < Gr.  J SL 

avevpvapa,  an  aneurism,  < avevpv-  -43— 

V£/.V,'  widen,  dilate,  ( ava,  np,  Aneurism  of  the 
+ evpvveiv,  widen,  < evpvg,  wide.  Carotid  Artery,  a, 

oVa.  1 t 1 ’ seat  of  the  aneurism. 

= feKt.  uru}  large,  wide:  see 

eury- , ] In  pathol.,  a localized  dilatation  of  an 

artery,  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  acting 


on  a part  weakened  by  accident  or  disease. — 
Arteriovenous  aneurism,  an  aneurism  which  opens 
into  a vein.— Dissecting  aneurism,  an  aneurism  which 
forces  its  way  between  the  middle  and  external  coats  of 
an  artery,  separating  one  from  the  other. 

aneurismal  (an-u-riz'mal),  a.  [<  aneurism  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  an- 
eurism ; affected  with  aneurism : as,  an  aneuris- 
mal tumor. — Aneurismal  varix,  the  condition  pro- 
duced by  the  formation  of  an  opening  between  an  artery 
and  a vein,  so  that  the  arterial  blood  passes  into  the  vein, 
and  the  latter  is  dilated  into  a sac. 

aneurismally  (an-u-riz'mal-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  an  aneurism ; like  an  aneurism : as, 
aneurismally  dilated. 

aneurismatic  (an"u-riz-mat'ik),  a.  [<  NL. 
aneurisma(t-),  aneurism,  + -ic.]  Characterized 
or  affected  by  aneurism.  N.  E.  D. 
anew  (a-niV),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  late  ME. 
anewe,  earlier  oneiv,  of  new,  of  newe : of,  E.  a*, 
of;  newe,  new;  cf.  of  old.  Cf.  L.  de  novo, 
contr.  denuo,  anew : de,  of,  from ; novo,  abl. 
neut.  of  novus  = E.  new.  So  afresh.]  As  a new 
or  a repeated  act;  by  way  of  renewal;  in  a 
new  form  or  maimer ; over  again ; once  more ; 
afresb : always  implying  some  prior  act  of  the 
same  kind:  as,  to  aim  anew;  to  build  a house 
anew  from  the  foundation. 

Each  day  the  world  is  bom  anew 
For  him  who  takes  it  rightly. 

Lowell,  Gold  Egg. 

As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew,  and  act 
anew.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  327. 

anfraett,  n.  [<  L.  anfractus,  a bending,  turn- 
ing, < anfractus,  bending,  winding,  crooked,  pp. 
of  an  otherwise  unused  verb  * anfringere , bend 
around,  < an-  for  arnbi-,  around  (see  ambi-  and 
ail-4),  + frangere,  break:  see  fracture  and  fra- 
gile. Ct.  infringe.]  A winding  or  turning ; sinu- 
osity. 

anfractuose  (an-frak'tu-os),  a.  [<  L.  anfractu- 
osus : see  anfractuous .]  In  hot.,  twisted  or  sinu- 
ous, as  the  anther  of  a cucumber, 
anfractuosity  (an-frak-tu-os'i-ti),  re.;  pi.  an- 
fractuosities (-tiz).  [=  J1.  anfractuosite : see 
anfractuous  and  -ity.]  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  anfractuous,  or  full  of  windings  and 
turnings. 

The  anfractuosities  of  his  intellect  and  temper. 

Macaulay , Samuel  Johnson. 
2.  In  anat.,  specifically,  one  of  the  sulci  or  fis- 
sures of  the  brain,  separating  the  gyri  or  con- 
volutions. See  cut  under  cerebral. 

The  principal  anfractuosities  sink  . . . into  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  hemisphere. 

Todd's  Cyc.  Anat.  and  Phys. , III.  383.  (N.  E.  D.) 

anfractuous  (an-frak'tu-us),  a.  [<  F.  anfractu- 
eux,  < L.  an fractuosus,  round  about,  winding,  < 
anfractus,  a bending,  a winding:  see  anfract.] 
Winding;  full  of  windings  and  turnings ; sinu- 
ous. 

The  anfractuous  passages  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  John  Smith , Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  217. 

anfractuousness  (an-frak'tu-us-nes),  re.  The 
state  of  being  anfractuous, 
anfracturet  (an-frak'tur),  n.  [<  L.  anfractus 
(see  anfract)  + -ure,  alter  fracture,  q.  v.]  A 
mazy  winding.  Bailey. 

angariatet  (ang-ga'ri-at),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  angari- 
atus,  pp.  of  angariare,  demand  something  as 
angaria,  exact  villeinage,  compel,  constrain, 
ML.  also  give  transportation,  < angaria,  post- 
service,  transportation-service,  any  service  to 
a lord,  villeinage,  ML.  fig.  trouble,  < Gr.  ayya- 
peia,  post-service,  < ayyapog,  a mounted  courier, 
such  as  were  kept  at  regular  stations  through- 
out Persia  for  carrying  the  royal  despatches; 
an  OPers.  word:  see  angel.]  To  exact  forced 
service  from  ; impress  to  labor  or  service, 
angariationt  (ang-ga-ri-a'shon),  re.  [<  ML. 
angariatio(n-),  business,  difficulty,  < LL.  an- 
gariare : see angariate.]  1.  Labor;  effort ; toil. 

The  earth  yields  us  fruit,  ...  not  without  much  cost 
and  angariation,  requiring  both  our  labour  and  patience. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  43. 

2.  The  exaction  of  forced  service ; impress- 
ment to  labor  or  service.  Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc. 

augeio-.  See  angio-. 

angekok  (an'ge-kok),  re.  [Eastern  Eskimo 
angakok.]  A medicine-man  or  shaman. 

A fact  of  psychological  interest,  as  it  shows  that  civil- 
ized or  savage  wonder-workers  form  a single  family,  is  that 
the  angekoks  believe  firmly  in  their  own  powers. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  126. 

angel  (an'jel),  re.  [<  ME.  (a)  angel,  angeie,  aun- 
gel,  aungele,  -die,  with  soft  or  assibilated  g (< 
OF.  angeie,  angle,  aingle,  later  abbrev.  ange, 
mod.  F,  ange  = Pr.  Sp.  angel  = Pg.  anjo  = It.  are- 


angel-bed 


gelo),  mixed  with  (ft)  angel,  angle,  engel,  angle, 
amgel,  aingle,  with  hard  g,  < AS.  engel,  pi.  englas, 
= OS.  engil  - OFries.  angel,  engel  — D.  LG.  en- 
gel = OHG.  angil,  engil,  MHG.  G.  engel  — Icel. 
engill  = Sw.  angel,  engel  = Dan.  engel  = W.  an- 
gel = Gael.  Ir.  aingeal;  < LL.  angelus  = Goth. 
aggilus  = OBulg.  anugelu,  angelu  = Bohem.  an- 
del  = Pol.  angiol,  aniol  (barred  l)  = Buss,  angelu, 
angel,  < Gr.  ayyeAog,  in  the  Septuagint,  New 
Testament,  and  eecles.  writers  an  angel,  in  the 
Septuagint  translating  Heb.  maVak,  messenger, 
in  full  maVak  Yehdwdh,  messenger  of  Jehovah  ; 
in  class.  Gr.  a messenger,  one  who  tells  or 
announces,  connected  with  ayye/Jxiv,  bear  a 
message,  bring  news,  announce,  report;  whence 
comp.  evayye'Xog,  bringing  good  news,  ev ayyeMov, 
a reward  for  good  news,  good  news,  ecclas.  the 
gospel,  evangel:  see  evangel.  Cf.  OPers.  (in 
&T.)  ayyapog,  a post-courier  (see  angariate) ; Skt. 
angiras,  name  of  a legendary  superhuman  race.] 
1.  In  theol.,  one  of  an  order  of  spiritual  beings, 
attendants  and  messengers  of  God,  usually  spo- 
ken of  as  employed  by  him  in  ordering  the 
affairs  of  the  universe,  and  particularly  of  man- 
kind. They  are  commonly  regarded  as  bodiless  intelli- 
gences, but  in  the  Bible  are  frequently  represented  as 
appearing  to  sight  in  human  form,  and  speaking  and  act- 
ing as  men. 

Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

O you  that  speak  the  language  of  angels,  and  should  in- 
deed be  angels  amongst  us. 

Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  33. 
Hence — (a)  In  a sense  restricted  by  the  context,  one  of 
the  fallen  or  rebellious  spirits,  the  devil  or  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, said  to  iiave  been  originally  among  the  angels  of 
God. 


They  had  a king  over  them,  which  is  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit.  Rev.  ix.  11. 

(6)  An  attendant  or  guardian  spirit ; a genius,  (c)  A per- 
son,_ especially  a woman,  having  qualities  such  as  are 
ascribed  to  angels,  as  beauty,  brightness,  innocence,  and 
unusual  graciousness  of  manner  or  kindliness  of  heart. 


Sir,  as  I have  a soul  she  is  an  angel. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  L 
For  beauty  of  body  a very  angel;  for  endowment  of 
mind  of  incredible  and  rare  hopes. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  27,  1658. 

2.  A human  being  regarded  as  a messenger 
of  God ; one  having  a divine  commission ; hence, 
in  the  early  Christian  church,  the  pastor  or 
bishop  of  the  church  in  a particular  city; 
among  the  Irvingites,  a bishop. 

Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna  write.  Rev.  ii.  8. 

3.  A messenger.  [Poetical.] 

The  dear  good  angel  of  the  Spring, 

The  nightingale.  B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 


The  God  who  knew  my  wrongs,  and  made 
Our  speedy  act  the  angel  of  his  wrath, 

Seems,  and  but  seems,  to  have  abandoned  us. 

Shelley,  The  Cenci,  v.  3. 
4.  A conventional  figure  accepted  as  a repre- 
sentation of  the  spiritual  beings  called  angels, 
having  a human  f orm 
endowed  with  the 
highest  attributes  of 
beauty,  clothed  in 
long  flowing  robes, 
and  furnished  with 
wings  attached  be- 
hind the  shoulders. 
— 5.  [Orig.  angel-no- 
ble, being  a new  issue 
of  the  noble,  bear- 
ing a figure  of  the 
archangel  Michael 
defeating  the  dra- 
gon. Cf.  angelet, 
angelot.]  An  Eng- 
lish gold  coin,  origi- 
nally of  the  value  of 
6s.  8 d.  sterling,  after- 
ward of  8s.  and  10s., 
first  struck  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  1465,  last 
by  Charles  I.  in  1634. 
How  do  you,  sir?  Can  you 
lend  a man  an  angel  * 

I hear  you  let  out  money. 
Fletcher , Loyal  Subject, 
[iii.  2. 


Angel  of  Edward  IV.,  British  Mu- 
seum. ( Size  of  the  original. ) 


There’s  half  an  angel  wrong’d  in  your  account ; 

Methinks  I am  all  angel,  that  I bear  it 

Without  more  ruffling.  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  v.  3. 


Destroying  angels,  the  name  given  in  the  early  history 
of  the  SlormonChurch  to  persons  believed  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  Mormons  to  assassinate  obnoxious  per- 
sons. See  Danite. 

angel-bedt  (an'jel-bed),  re.  [<  angel  (of  indefi- 
nite application)  + bed.]  An  open  bed  with- 
out bed-posts.  Phillips,  Diet.  (1706). 


angeleen 
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angeleen,  n.  See  angelin. 
angelet  (an'jel-et),  n.  [Late  ME.  angelett,  < 
OF.  angelet,  dim.  of  angele,  < LL.  angelus,  angel. 
Cf.  angelot.]  If.  An  English  gold  coin,  first 
issued  by  Edward  IV.,  of  the  value  of  half  an 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Angelet  of  Henry  VII.,  British  Museum.  (Size  of  the  original.) 

angel.  See  angel,  5,  and  angelot. — 2.  A little 
angel  or  child  angel.  [Rare.] 

The  angelet  sprang  forth,  fluttering  its  rudiments  of 
pinions.  Lamb , The  Child  Angel. 

angel-fish  (an'jel-fish),  n.  [<  angel  + fish; 
with  allusion  in  sense  1 to  its  wing-like  pec- 
toral fins,  and  in  the  other  senses  to  their 
beauty.]  1.  A plagiostoraous  fish,  Squatina 
squatina,  of  the  family  Squati- 
nidce.  It  is  from  6 to  8 feet  long, 
has  a flat,  roundish  head,  terminal 
mouth,  and  teeth  broad  at  the  base, 
but  slender  and  sharp  above.  The 
pectoral  fins  are  very  large,  extending 
horizontally  forward  from  the  base. 

It  is  found  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  Britain,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Florida.  Also  called  monk  fish  and 
fiddle  fish. 

2.  A chgetodontoid  fish,  Po- 
macantlius  ciliaris , having  a 
strong  spine  at  the  angle 
of  the  preoperculum,  14  dor- 
sal spines,  and  a brownish 
color  with  crescentiform 
lighter  markings  on  each 
scale,  the  chin,  borders,  and 
spines  of  the  operculum  and 
preoperculum  bright  blue,  and  the  fins  blue 
and  yellow.  It  is  a beautiful  fish,  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  appearing  rarely  along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Its  flesh  is  very  savory. 

3.  An  ephippioid  fish,  Clicetodipterus  faber , of 
a greenish  color  with  blackish  vertical  bands, 
and  with  the  third  spine  elongated,  it  is  com- 
mon along  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States,  where 
it  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  food-fish,  and  is  known 
as  the  porgy , the  northern  name  of  a different  fish.  See 
also  cut  under  Chcetodipterus. 

4.  A general  name  for  any  species  of  fish  of 
the  families  Clicetodontidce  and  Ephippiidce. 

angel-goldt  (an' jel-gold),  n.  [<  angel,  5,  + 
gold.']  The  name  of  gold  pieces  presented  by 
English  sovereigns  to  those  whom  they  touched 
for  the  cure  of  king’s  evil.  At  first,  the  coin  called 
angel  was  presented  ; at  a later  period,  a gold  medalet  or 
touchpiece.  See  angel , 5,  and  touchpiece. 

The  other  chaplaine  kneeling,  and  having  angel  gold 
strung  on  white  ribbon  on  his  arme,  delivers  them  one  by 
one  to  his  Majestie,  who  puts  them  about  the  necks  of 
the  touched  as  they  passe.  Euelyn,  Diary,  July  6,  1660. 

angelhood  (an'jel-hud),  n.  [<  angel  4-  -/mod.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  an  angel ; the  an- 
gelic nature  or  character.  Mrs.  Browning. 
angelic1  (an-jel'ik),  a.  [<  ME.  angehjk , aun- 
gelyke , < OF.  angelique,  F.  angelique,  <*LL.  an- 
gelicas, < Gr.  ayysTundg,  < ayye'foq,  messenger,  an- 
gel : see  angel.']  Of,  belonging  to,  or  like  an  an- 
gel ; suitable  to  the  nature  or  office  of  an  angel. 

Here,  happy  creature,  fair  angelic  Eve. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  74. 
Angelic  hymn,  the  hymn  sung  by  the  angels  after  the 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  Christ  (Luke  ii.  14),  used  in 
several  Oriental  liturgies  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  service, 
and  in  the  West  in  the  enlarged  form  known  as  the  Gloria 
in  Excelsis  (except  in  Advent  and  Lent)  after  the  introit 
and  kyrie,  and  before  the  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel.  It 
retained  this  position  in  the  first  prayer-book  of  Edward 
VI.,  but  it  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  closing  part 
of  the  office  as  a song  of  thanksgiving  after  communion ; 
the  American  Prayer-Book,  however,  allows  the  substitu- 
tion of  a hymn  proper  to  the  season.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  Greek  Church  at  lauds  and  compline. — Angelic  salu- 
tation. See  ave. 

angelic2  (an-jel'ik),  a.  [<  angelica.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from  the  plant  angelica. 
—Angelic  acii,  a crystalline  monobasic  acid,  CsHgOo, 
having  a peculiar  smell  and  taste,  which  is  found  in  an- 
gelica root  ( Angelica  officinalis),  oil  of  camomile,  and 
pother  vegetable  oils. 

angelica  (an-jel'i-ka),  n.  [ML.,  sc.  herba,  fem. 
of  LL.  angelicas,  angelic  (see  angelic i) : with  al- 
lusion to  the  supposed  magical  virtues  possess- 
ed by  some  of  the  species.]  1.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A 
genus  of  tall  umbelliferous  plants  found  in  the 
northern  temperate  regions  and  in  New  Zea- 
land. A.  sylvestris  is  the  wild  angelica  of  Eng- 
land, and  A.  officinalis  is  the  garden  angelica 


Angel-fish 

( Squatina  squatina). 


of  Europe.  The  latter  is  a native  of  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  wet  ditches  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  also  cultivated  for  its  strong  and  agreeable 
aromatic  odor.  The  tender  stalks  when  candied  form  an 
excellent  sweetmeat.  A.  atropurpurea  is  the  great  an- 
gelica of  the  United  States. 

2.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Angelica. — 3.  [cap.] 
The  name  of  a kind  of  sweet  white  wine  made 
in  California. 

angelical  (an-jel'i-kal),  a.  [=  Sp.  angelical,  < 
NL.  angelicalis : see angelic*  and  -al.]  Same 
as  angelic1. 

Others  more  mild, 

Retreated  in  a silent  valley,  sing 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a harp. 

Milton,  P.  L. , ii.  548. 

angelically  (an-jel'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  angelic 
manner : like  an  angel. 

angelicalness  (an-jel'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  angelic ; the  nature  or  character  of 
an  angel ; excellence  more  than  human. 
Angelicals  (an-jel'i-kalz),  n.  pi.  [<  NL.  angeli- 
cales,  pi.,  < LL.  angelicas,  fem.  angelica : seea«- 
gelic1,  angelical.]  The  name  adopted  by  an 
order  of  nuns  following  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, founded  at  Milan  about  1530  by  Luigia  di 
Torelli,  Countess  of  Guastalla.  Each  nun  prefixes 
to  her  family  name  that  of  a patron  saint,  and  to  that  the 
word  Angelica,  which  when  uttered  reminds  her  of  the 
purity  of  the  angels. 

Angelican  (an-jel'i-kan),  a.  and  n.  [Ult.  < LL. 
angelicas  (see  angelic1)  4-  -an.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  the  works  of  the  monk  Fra 
Angelico  (Giovanni  da  Fiesolo),  a celebrated 
religious  painter,  who  was  born  in  Tuscany  in 
1387,  and  died  at  Eome  in  1455. 

If  you  want  to  paint  ...  in  the  Greek  school,  . . . you 
cannot  design  coloured  windows,  nor  Angelican  paradises. 

Raskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  p.  197. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Angeliei. 
angelicate  (an-jel'i-kat),re.  [<angelic2  + -ate1.] 
A salt  of  angelic  acid. 

angelica-tree  (an-jel'i-kii-tre),  n.  [<  angelica 
(with  allusion  to  its  medical  uses)  + tree.]  1. 
The  American  name  of  Aralia  spinosa,  of  the 
family  Araliacece.  it  is  a prickly,  simple-stemmed, 
small  tree,  from  8 to  12  feet  high.  An  infusion  of  its 
berries  in  wine  or  spirits  is  used  for  relieving  rheumatic 
pains  and  violent  colic.  It  is  common  in  cultivation. 
Also  called  Hercules'-club. 

2.  An  allied  araliaceous  shrub,  Schefflera  Scia- 
dophyllum,  of  Jamaica. 

Angeliei  (an-jel'i-sl),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  pi.  of  angeh- 
cus : see  angelic1.]  A sect  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, said  to  have  worshiped  angels, 
angelicize  (an-jel'i-siz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  an- 
gelicized,  ppr.  angelicizing.  [<  angelic1  + -ize.] 
To  make  angelic  or  like  an  angel.  [Bare.] 
angelico  (an-jel'i-ko),  n.  [Cf.  It.  angelico,  angel- 
ic, Sp.  angelico,  a little  angel : see  angelica.  ] An 
umbelliferous  plant  of  North  America,  Ligusti- 
cum  Canadense,  resembling  the  lovage.  Also 
called  nondo. 

angelifyt  (an-jel'i-fl),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  angelificare, 
< angelus,  angel,  + L.  -Jicare,  < facere,  make.] 
To  make  like  an  angel. 

The  soul  . . . refined  and  angelified. 

Farindon , Sermons  (1647),  p.  55. 

angelin  (an'je-lin),  n.  [Also  written  angeleen, 
and,  as  Pg.,  angelim,  < NL.  Angelina  (a  genus 
of  plants),  < *angelinus,  < LL.  angelus : see  an- 
gel.] The  common  name  of  several  timber- 
trees  of  tropical  America  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Vouacapoua.  The  angelin-tree  of  Jamaica 
is  F.  Americana. 

angelique  (au-je-lek'),  n.  [<  F.  angtlique : see 
angelica.]  1.  The  wood  of  a leguminous  tree, 
Dicorynea  Paraensis,  exported  from  French 
Guiana.  It  is  hard  and  durable,  and  valuable 
for  ship-timber. — 2t.  A kind  of  guitar.  Pepys, 
Diary,  June  23,  1660. 

angeiistt  (an'jel-ist),  n.  [<  angel  + -ist. ] One 
who  held  heretical  or  peculiar  opinions  con- 
cerning angels.  N.  E.  1). 
angelize  (an'jel-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  angel- 
ized,  ppr.  angelizing.  [<  angel  + -ize.]  To  make 
an  angel  of ; raise  to  the  state  of  an  angel. 
David  alone,  whom  with  heav’n’s  love  surpriz’d, 

To  praise  thee  there  thou  now  hast  angeliz’d. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 
angel-ligllt  (an'jel-llt),  n.  An  outer  upper 
light  in  a perpendicular  window,  next  to  the 
springing  of  the  arch  : probably  a corruption  of 
angle-light,  as  these  lights  are  triangular  in 
shape,  and  are,  moreover,  in  one  sense,  at  the 
angles  of  the  window.  Encyc.  Brit.  See  cut 
under  batement-light. 

angelolatry  (an-jel-ol'a-tri),  m.  [<  Gr.  ayye'/ lor 
+ ?MTpeia,  service,  worship,  < farpeteiv,  serve, 
worship.]  The  worship  of  angels. 


angelology  (an-jel-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  hyyeto g, 
angel,  + -?i oyia,  < ?dyeiv,  speak : see  -ology.] 
The  doctrine  of  angels ; that  portion  of  theology 
which  treats  of  angelic  beings ; a discourse  on 
angels. 

The  magic  of  the  Moslem  world  is  in  part  adopted  from 
Jewish  angelology  and  demonology. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  203. 

The  same  vast  mythology  commanded  the  general  con- 
sent ; the  same  angelology,  demonology. 

Milman , Latin  Christianity,  xiv. 

There  was  an  angelology,  and  a worship  of  angels,  on 
which  the  Apostle  animadverts  with  severity. 

G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  xi. 

angelophany  (an-jel-of'a-ni),  n. ; pi.  angelopha- 
nies  (-niz).  [<  Gr.  ayyeh)£,  angel,  + -<f>avia,  < 

tjtaivetv,  show,  QatvcoOai,  appear.  Cf-  tlieophany, 
epiphany.]  The  visible  manifestation  of  an 
angel  or  angels  to  man. 

If  God  seeks  to  commune  more  fully  with  a man,  his 
messenger  appears  and  speaks  to  him.  The  narratives  of 
such  angelophanies  vary  in  detail.  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith. 

angelophone  (an'jel-o-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayyez.oc, 
angel,  + tpuvg,  voice.]  The  harmonium  or  par- 
lor-organ. [Eng.;  rare.] 
angelot  (an'je-lot;  F.  pron.  ahzh'lo),  n.  [< 
OF.  angelot,  a young  or  little  angel  (=  Sp.  ange- 
lote),  dim.  of  angele,  < LL.  angelus,  angel.  Cf. 
angelet,  with  diff.  dim.  suffix,  and  see  angel,  5.] 

1.  The  name  of  a French  gold  coin,  weighing 
from  97.22  to  87.96  grains,  first  issued  in  1340 
by  Philip  VI.  On  its  obverse  is  an  angel  (whence  the 
name  of  the  coin)  holding  a cross  and  shield  ; on  its  re- 
verse a cross,  ornamented. 

2.  The  name  of  a gold  coin,  weighing  about  35 
grains,  struck  in  France  by  Henry  VI.  of  Eng- 


Angelot  of  Henry  VI.,  British  Museum.  (Size  of  the  original.) 

land  for  use  in  his  French  dominions.  On  its  ob- 
vex-se  is  an  angel  holding  the  escutcheons  of  England  and 
France. 

3f.  A small  rich  sort  of  cheese  made  in  Nor- 
mandy, said  to  have  been  stamped  with  a figure 
of  the  coin. — 4.  An  instrument  of  music  some- 
what resembling  a lute. 

angel’s-eyes  (an'jelz-!z),  n.  A name  given  to 
a European  speedwell,  Veronica  Chamwdrys. 

angel-shot  (an'jel-shot),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ange,  an 
angel,  also  an  angel-shot;  in  allusion  to  the 
‘ ‘ wings  ” or  segments  as  they  appear  during  the 
flight  of  the  projectile.]  A kind  of  chain-shot, 
formed  of  the  two  halves  or  four  quarters  of  a 
hollow  ball,  which  are  attached  by  chains  to  a 
central  disk  inside  the  ball,  and,  when  fired, 
spread  apart.  See  chain-shot. 

angel’s-trumpets  (an^elz-trum/'pets),  n.  pi. 
The  large  trumpet-shaped  flowers  of  the  Datura 
suaveolens,  a shrubby  solanaceous  plant  from 
South  America. 

angelus  ( an'je-lus),  ii.  [NL.,  from  the  opening 
words,  “ Angelus  Domini  nuntiavit  Marise”; 
LL.  angelus,  angel:  see  angel.]  In  the  Rom. 
Catli.  Ch. : (a)  A devotion  in  memory  of  the  an- 
nunciation to  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
It  consists  of  three  scriptural  texts  describing  the  mys- 
tery, recited  alternately  with  the  angelic  salutation,  “Hail 
Mary ! ” (Ave  Maria),  and  followed  by  a versicle  and  re- 
sponse with  prayer.  ( l)  The  bell  tolled  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  to  indicate  to 
the  faithful  the  time  when  the  angelus  is  to  be 
recited. 

Anon  from  the  belfry 
Softly  the  Angelus  sounded. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i. 

angel-watert  (an'jel-wu/ter),  n.  [<  angel  (for 
angelica,  q.  v.)  + water.]  A mixture  originally 
containing  angelica  as  its  principal  ingredient, 
afterward  made  of  rose-water,  orange-flower 
water,  myrtle-water,  musk,  ambergris,  and  va- 
rious spices,  used  as  a perfume  and  cosmetic  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

I met  the  prettiest  creature  in  New  Spring  Garden  ! . . . 
angel.water  was  the  worst  scent  about  her. 

Sedley , Bellamira,  i.  1. 

angely-wood,  n.  See  angili-wood. 

anger1  (ang'ger),  n.  [<ME.  anger,  grief,  pain, 
trouble,  affliction,  vexation,  sorrow,  also  -wrath, 
< Icel.  angr,  masc.,  now  neut.  (cf.  ongiir,  fem. 
pi.),  grief,  sorrow,  straits,  anxiety,  = Sw.  dn- 
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ger  = Dan.  anger,  compunction,  penitence,  re- 
gret; cf.  OFries.  angst,  ongost  = OHG.  au- 
gust, MHG-.  angest,  G.  angst , anxiety,  anguish, 
fear,  used  adjectively,  anxious,  afraid  (>  Dan. 
angst,  n.,  fear;  adj.,  anxious,  afraid;  the  Icel. 
angist,  anguish,  occurring  esp.  in  theological 
writers,  and  resting  on  the  ult.. related  L.  an- 
gustia,  > E.  anguish,  q.  v.),  with  different  for- 
mative from  the  same  root  which  appears  in 
Icel.  dngr,  narrow,  strait,  = AS.  ange,  onge, 
reg.  with  umlaut  tenge,  enge,  narrow,  strait, 
also  anxious,  troubled  (ef.  in  comp,  angsum, 
narrow,  strait,  anxious,  angsumnes,  and  angnes, 
anxiety;  and  cf.  angnasgl,  E.  agnail,  q.  v.),  = 
OS.  engi  - OHG.  angi.  engi,  MHG.  enpe,  G.  eng 
= Goth.  aggwus,  narrow,  strait,  =Gr.  eyyvg,  also 
ay xi,  adv.,  near,  close,  = Skt.  anhit,  narrow, 
strait,  anh,  be  narrow  or  distressing,  the  root 
appearing  also  in  Gr.  ayxeiv  = L.  angere,  com- 
press, strangle,  choke  (>  L.  angina,  compres- 
sion, anxiety,  angor,  anguish,  anxiety,  angustus, 
narrow,  strait,  anxius,  anxious,  etc. : see  angor 
= anger2,  august,  anguish,  anxious,  etc.),  and  be- 
ing widely  extended  in  Slavic:  OBulg.  anzuku, 
narrow,  Russ.  uzi,  narrow,  uzina,  a strait,  defile, 
etc.,  OBulg.  ve^zati  = Bohem.  vasati  = Buss. 
vyazati,  etc.,  bind,  tie.]  If.  Grief;  trouble; 
distress;  anguish. 

For  the  deth  of  whiche  childe  the  anger  and  sorow  was 
rnuche  the  more.  Caxton , Jason,  7Gb.  (AT.  E.  D.) 

2.  A revengeful  passion  or  emotion  directed 
against  one  who  inflicts  a real  or  supposed 
wrong;  “uneasiness  or  discomposure  of  mind 
upon  the  receipt  of  any  injury,  with  a present 
purpose  of  revenge,”  Locke;  wrath;  ire. 

While  therefore  the  true  end  of  sudden  anger  is  self- 
defence,  the  true  end  of  resentment  is  the  execution  of 
Justice  against  offenders. 

II.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  40. 
The  war-storm  shakes  the  solid  hills 
Beneath  its  tread  of  anger.  Whittier , Our  River. 

3.  An  individual  fit  of  anger ; an  expression  of 
anger,  as  a threat:  in  this  sense  it  maybe  used 
in  the  plural. 

Thro’  light  and  shadow  thou  dost  range, 

Sudden  glances,  sweet  and  strange, 

Delicious  spites  and  darling  angers, 

And  airy  forms  of  flitting  change. 

Tennyson , Madeline. 

4.  Pain  or  smart,  as  of  a sore  or  swelling.  This 
sense  is  still  retained  by  the  adjective.  See  angry , 8. 
[Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

I made  the  experiment,  setting  the  moxa  where  the 
first  violence  of  my  pain  began,  and  where  the  greatest 
anger  and  soreness  still  continued.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

— Syn.  Anger,  Vexation,  Indignation,  Resentment,  Wrath , 
Ire,  Choler,  Rage,  Fury,  passion,  displeasure,  dudgeon, 
irritation,  gall,  bile,  spleen.  Vexation  is  the  least  forcible 
of  these  words,  expressing  the  annoyance  and  impatient 
chafing  of  one  whose  mood  has  been  crossed,  whose  expec- 
tations have  not  been  realized,  etc.  Indignation  may  be 
the  most  high-minded  and  unselfish ; it  is  intense  feeling 
in  view  of  grossly  unworthy  conduct,  whether  toward 
one’s  self  or  toward  others.  The  other  words  denote  al- 
most exclusively  feeling  excited  by  the  sense  of  personal 
injury.  Anger  is  a sudden  violent  feeling  of  displeasure 
over  injury,  disobedience,  etc.,  accompanied  by  a retalia- 
tory impulse ; it  easily  becomes  excessive,  and  its  manifes- 
tation is  generally  accompanied  by  a loss  of  self-control. 
Resentment  is  the  broadest  in  its  meaning,  denoting  the  in- 
stinctive and  proper  recoil  of  feeling  when  one  is  injured, 
and  often  a deep  and  bitter  brooding  overpast  wrongs,  with 
a consequent  hatred  and  settled  desire  for  vengeance ; it 
is,  in  the  latter  sense,  the  coolest  and  most  permanent  of 
these  feelings.  W rath  and  ire  express  sudden  feeling  of 
great  power,  and  are  often  associated  with  the  notion  of 
the  superiority  of  the  person:  as,  the  wrath  of  Jove,  the 
ire  of  Achilles.  They  are  often  the  result  of  wounded 
pride.  Ire  is  poetic.  Wrath  has  also  an  exalted  sense, 
expressive  of  a lofty  indignation  visiting  justice  upon 
wrong-doing.  Rage  is  an  outburst  of  anger,  with  little 
or  no  self-control ; fury  is  even  more  violent  than  rage, 
rising  almost  to  madness.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
choler  is  quickness  to  rise ; it  is  irascibility,  easily  break- 
ing into  a high  degree  of  resentful  feeling. 

White  was  her  cheek ; sharp  breaths  of  anger  puff'd 

Her  fairy  nostril  out.  Tennyson , Merlin  and  Vivien. 

One  who  fails  in  some  simple  mechanical  action  feels 
vexation  at  his  own  inability  — a vexation  arising  quite 
apart  from  any  importance  of  the  end  missed. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 517. 

Burning  with  indignation,  and  rendered  sullen  by  de- 
spair, . . . they  refused  to  ask  their  lives  at  the  hands  of 
an  insulting  foe,  and  preferred  death  to  submission. 

Irving , Indian  Character. 

When  the  injury  he  resented  was  a personal  one,  he 
apologized  frankly  for  his  anger,  if  it  had  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  Christian  indignation;  but,  when  he  was  indig- 
nant with  falsehood,  injustice,  or  cowardly  wrong  done  to 
another,  it  was  terrible  to  see  his  whole  face  knit  itself  to- 
gether withwratA.  S.  A.  Brooke,  F.  W.  Robertson,  II.  ii. 

To  be  angry  about  trifles  is  mean  and  childish ; to  rage 
and  be  furious  is  brutish;  and  to  maintain  perpetual 
wrath  is  akin  to  the  practice  and  temper  of  devils ; but  to 
prevent  and  suppress  rising  resentment  is  wise  and  glori- 
ous, is  manly  and  divine.  Watts. 

Mad  ire , and  wrathful  fury,  makes  me  weep. 

Sha/c,,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  3. 
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He’s  rash,  and  very  sudden  in  choler,  and  haply  may 
strike  at  you.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

For  blind  with  rage  she  miss’d  the  plank,  and  roll’d 

In  the  river.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Beware  the  fury  of  a patient  man. 

Dry  den,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  1005. 

anger1  (ang'ger),  v.  [<  ME.  angren,  angeren, 
pain,  trouble,  vex,  < Icel.  angra=  Sw.  dngra  = 
Dan.  angre,  in  similar  sense;  from  the  noun.] 
I.  trans.  If.  To  grieve ; trouble ; distress ; afflict. 

— 2f.  To  make  painful;  cause  to  smart;  in- 
flame ; irritate : as,  to  anger  an  ulcer.  Bacon. 

— 3.  To  excite  to  anger  or  wrath ; rouse  resent- 
ment in. 

There  were  some  late  taxes  and  impositions  introduced, 
which  rather  angered  than  grieved  the  people. 

Clarendon. 

The  lips  of  young  orangs  and  chimpanzees  are  protrud- 
ed, sometimes  to  a wonderful  degree.  . . . They  act  thus, 
not  only  when  slightly  angered,  sulky,  or  disappointed, 
but  when  alarmed  at  anything. 

Damvin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  140. 
= Syn.  To  irritate,  chafe,  provoke,  vex,  enrage,  exasperate, 
infuriate. 

ii.  intrans.  To  become  angry.  [Bare.] 

When  neebors  anger  at  a plea, 

And  just  as  wud  as  wud  can  be, 

How  easy  can  the  barley  bree 
Cement  the  quarrel  { 

Burns,  Scotch  Drink. 

anger2t,  n.  An  occasional  spelling  of  angor . 
angerly  (ang'ger-li),  a.  [<  angerl  + -h/1;  = 
Icel.  angrligr,  sad.  The  adv.  -is  much  older : 
see  angerly,  adv .]  Inclined  to  anger.  Byron. 
[Now  poetic.] 

angerly  (ang'ger-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  angerliche, 
angerly,  angrely,  < anger  + -liche,  -ly2.  Cf.  an- 
grily.'] In  an  angry  manner ; angrily.  [Now 
poetic.] 

Nay,  do  not  look  angerly. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 
If  my  lips  should  dare  to  kiss 
Thy  taper  fingers  amorously, 

Again  thou  blushest  angerly. 

Tennyson,  Madeline, 
angernesst  (ang'ger-nes),  n.  [ME. ; cf.  angri- 
ness.'] The  state  of  being  angry. 

Hail,  innocent  of  angerness. 

MS.  cited  by  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry. 

Angevin,  Angevine  (an'je-vin,  -vin),  a.  [F. 
(cf.  ML.  Andecavensis),  < Anjou,  < L.  Andecavi,  a 
Gallic  tribe,  also  called  Andes.]  Pertaining  to 
Anjou,  a former  western  province  of  France : 
specifically  applied  (a)  to  the  royal  family  of 
England  reigning  from  1154  to  1485,  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  descendants  of  Geoffrey  V.,  Count  of 
Anjou,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of 
England;  (6)  to  the  period  of  English  history 
from  1154  to  the  death  of  Richard  II.  in  1399,  or, 
according  to  others,  to  the  loss  of  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Maine,  etc.,  in  1204.  The  contending 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  both  of  the 
Angevin  race.—  Angevin  architecture,  the  architec- 
ture  of  Anjou ; specifically,  the  school  of  medieval  archi- 
tecture developed  in  the  province  of  Anjou.  It  is  charac- 
terized especially  by  the  system  of  vaulting  in  which  the 
vault  over  each  bay  is  so  much  raised  in  the  middle  as 
practically  to  constitute  a low  dome. 
angica-WOOd  (an-je'ka-wiid),  n.  Same  as  can- 
jica-wood . 

angiectasia  (an"ji-ek-ta'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ayyeiov,  a vessel,  + luraaig,  extension,  < esTeiveiv 
= L.  exten-d-ere,  extend : see  extend.]  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  capillaries  and  other  small  blood- 
vessels of  some  portions  of  the  body, 
angiectasis  (an-ji-ek'ta-sis),  n.  Same  as  an- 
giectasia. 

angienchyma  (an-ji-eng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL. , < Gr. 
ayyeiov,  vessel,  + lyxvpa,  infusion : see  paren- 
chyma.] In  hot.,  vascular  tissue  in  general, 
angiitis  (an-ji-I'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayyeiov,  a 
vessel,  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  a blood-vessel, 
angili-wood  (an'ji-li-wud),  n.  [<  Tamil  angili 
+ E.  wood1.]  The  timber  of  a large  evergreen 
tree  of  southern  India,  Artocarpus  hirsuta,  which 
is  considered  nearly  equal  to  teak  in  ship-build- 
ing and  for  other  purposes.  Also  spelled  an- 
+ gely-wood . See  Artocarpus. 
angina  (an-ji'na,  or,  more  correctly,  an' ji-na),  n. 
[NL.,  < L.  angina,  quinsy,  lit.  strangling,  chok- 
ing (ef.  Gr.  ayx6v7],  strangling),  < angere  (=Gr. 
ayxeiv),  strangle,  choke : see  anger 1 and  angor.] 
1.  In pathol.,  any  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
throat  or  fauces,  as  quinsy,  severe  sore  throat, 
croup,  mumps,  etc. — 2.  Angina  pectoris  (which 
see,  below) — Angina  Ludovici,  acute  suppurative  in- 
flammation  of  the  connective  tissue  about  the  submaxil- 
lary gland : so  called  from  a German  physician  named 
Ludwig  (Latin  Ludovicus),  who  first  fully  described  it. — 
Angina  maligna  (malignant  angina),  primary  gangrene 
of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  originating  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  disease,  such  as  diphtheria  or  scar- 
let fever,  Also  called  angina  gangrenosa , cynanche  ma • 
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ligna.  and  putrid  sore  throat. — Angina  pectoris  (spasm 
of  the  chest),  a condition  marked  by  paroxysms  of  ex- 
tremely acute  constricting  pain,  felt  generally  in  t he  lower 
part  of  the  sternum  and  extending  over  the  chest  and 
down  the  arm.  The  pathology  is  obscure,  but  in  a large 
number  of  eases  there  is  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or 
aorta,  combined  with  a liability  to  attacks  of  general 
arterial  spasm. 

anginal  (an'ji-nal)*  a.  Pertaining  to  angina, 
anginoid  (an'ji-noid),  a.  [<  angina  + -oid.] 
Resembling  angina. 

anginose  (an'ji-nos),  a.  [<  angina  + -ose.] 
Pertaining  to  angina,  or  to  angina  pectoris. — 
Anginose  scarlatina,  scarlatina  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  is  severe, 
anginous  (an'ji-nus),  a.  Same  as  anginose. 
angio-.  [NL.  angio-,  < Gr.  ayyeio-,  combining 
form  of  ayyeiov,  a ease,  a capsule,  a vessel  of 
the  body,  a vessel  of  any  kind,  < ayyog,  a vessel.] 
An  element  of  many  scientific  compound  words, 
signifying  vessel,  usually  with  reference  to  the 
vessels  of  the  body.  Less  properly  angeio-. 
angiocarpian  (an'ji-o-kar'pi-an),  n.  [As  angio- 
carpous + -ian.]  An  angiocarpous  plant, 
angiocarpous  (an'ji-o-kar'pus),  a.  [<NL.  an- 
giocarpus,  < Gr.  ayyeiov,  a capsule,  a case,  a 
vessel  of  the  body,  a vessel  of  any  kind  (<  ayyog, 
a vessel  of  any  kind),  + napirog,  fruit.]  In  hot. : 
(a)  Having  a fruit  inclosed  within  a distinct 
covering,  as  the  filbert  within  its  husk.  (6) 
Having  the  apethecium  globular,  opening  only 
by  a pore  at  the  summit:  applied  to  a group  of 
genera  of  lichens. 

angiocholitis  (an'ji-o-ko-K'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ayyeiov,  a vessel,  + xoAV,  gall,  + -itis.]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  gall-ducts. 

angiograph  (an'ji-o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayyeiov,  a 
vessel,  + -ypdtpog,  < ypdipeiv,  write.]  A form  of 
sphygmograpli  devised  by  Landois. 
angiography  (an-ji-og'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayyeiov, 
a vessel,  + -ypatjtia,  < ypd<j>eiv,  write,  describe.] 
1.  In  anat.,  a description  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics. — 2.  A description  of  the  im- 
plements, vessels,  weights,  measures,  etc.,  in 
use  in  any  country.  [Rare.] 
angioleucitis  (an//ji-o-lu-si'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ayyeiov,  a vessel,  + levsdg,  white,  + -itis.]  In- 
flammation of  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
angiology  (an-ji-ol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayyeiov,  a 
vessel,  + -Xoyla,  < /lye/v,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
That  portion  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
which  deals  with  the  blood-vessels  and  lym- 
phatics. 

angioma  (an-ji-6'ma),  n. ; pi. angiomata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  <Gr.  ayyeiov, "a  vessel,  + -oma.]  A tumor 
produced  by  the  enlargement  or  new  formation 
of  blood-vessels. 

angiomatous  (an-ji-om'a-tus),  a.  [< angioma(t-) 
+ -o«s.]  Characterized  by  or  pertaining  to  an- 
gioma. 

angiomonospermous  (an  ' ji  - 5 - mon  - 5 - sper  '- 
mus),  a.  [<  NL.  angiomonospermus,  < Gr.  ay- 
yeiov, a vessel,  + pdvog,  alone  (see  mono-),  + 
aireppa,  seed:  see  sperm.]  In  hot.,  producing 
one  seed  only  in  a pod.  N.  E.  I). 
angioneurosis  (an"ji-o-nu-r6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ayyeiov,  a vessel,  + vevpov,  a nerve,  + -osis.] 
In  pathol.,  morbid  vaso-motor  action,  brought 
on  independently  of  any  perceptible  lesion, 
whether  this  involves  an  abnormal  temporary 
or  lasting  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  part 
(angiospasm)  or  a relaxation  (angioparesis). 
The  term  is  not  always  restricted  to  functional  affections, 
but  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
gross  or  evident  lesion  of  the  nerves,  spinal  cord,  or  brain, 
^ which  produces  these  vaso-motor  disturbances. 

angioneurotic  (an,/ji-o-nu-rot'ik),  a.  [See  an- 
gioneurosis.] Dependent  on  or  pertaining  to 
the  innervation  of  the  blood-vessels, 
angioparalysis  (an"ji-o-pa-ral'i-sis),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  ayyeiov,  a vessel,  + •KapdXvcig,  paralysis.] 
Paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

angioparesis  (airt'ji-o-par'e-sis),  m.  _ [NL.,<Gr. 
ayyeiov,  a vessel,  + irapeoig,  paralysis : see  pare- 
sis.] Partial  paralysis  of  the  muscular  layer 
of  the  walls  of  blood-vessels, 
angiosarcoma  (an,/ji-o-siir-k6'ma)?  n. ; pi.  an- 
giosarcomata (-ma-tji).  [NL.,< Gr.  ayyeiov,  aves- 
sel,  + adpsupa,  sarcoma.]  A sarcoma,  or  tumor, 
in  which  the  blood-vessels  assume  importance 
from  their  number,  size,  and  relation  to  the 

structure  of  the  tumor Angiosarcoma  myxoma- 

tOdes,  a sarcoma,  or  tumor,  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  and  the  tissue  immediately  surrounding  them  un- 
dergo mucous  degeneration.  To  this  form  the  name  cylin- 
droma is  often  applied. 

angioscope  (an'ji-o-skop),  n.  _ [<  Gr.  ayyeiov,  a 
vessel,  + osoieeiv,  view,  examine.]  An  instru- 
ment for  examining  the  capillary  vessels  of  ani- 
mals and  plants. 
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angiosis  (an-ji-6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayyeiov,  a 
vessel,  + -osis.]  Any  disease  of  a blood-vessel, 
angiospasm  (an'ji-o-spazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayyeiov, 
a vessel,  4-  aitaa/ia,  cnraa/ios,  spasm.]  Spasm  of 
the  muscular  wall  of  a blood-vessel, 
angiosperm  (an'ji-o-sperm),  n.  [<  NL.  angio- 
spermus, < Gr.  ayyeiov,  a vessel,  + airtppa,  seed. 
Gf.  Gr.  hayyetoaTTEpfiog,  also  ivayyeiooirepyaToi;, 
angiospermous  (<  iv,  in,  etc.).]  Any  plant  of 
the  class  Angiosperm x. 

Angiospermse  (an''ji-o-sper'me),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(sc.  plants?).']  A class  of  plants  of  the  Sperrna- 
tophyta,  coordinate  with  the  Gymnospermse. 
angiospermal  (an"ji-o-sper'mal),  a.  Same  as 

angiospermous. 

angiospermatous  (an//ji-o-sper'ma-tus),  a. 
Same  as  angiospermous. 

Angiospermia  (an"ji-o-sper'mi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< angiospermus : see  angiosperm.']  In  bot.,  the 
second  order  of  the  Linnean  class  Didynamia, 
having  numerous  seeds  inclosed  in  an  obvious 
seed-vessel,  as  in  Digitalis.  The  corresponding  Ginn, 
nospermia  of  the  same  class  included  genera  with  ache- 
niuxn-like  divisions  of  the  pericarp,  as  in  the  Alcnthacece, 
which  were  mistaken  for  naked  seeds. 

angiospermous  (an"ji-o-sper':mus),  a.  [<  NL. 
angiospermus : see  angiosperm.]  Having  seeds 
inclosed  in  an  ovary;  belonging  to  the  class 
Angiospermw : opposed  to  gymnospermous,  or 
naked-seeded.  Equivalent  forms  are  angio- 
spermal and  angiospermatous. 
angiosporous  (an"ji-os'po-rus),a.  [<  NL.  angio- 
sporus,  < Gr.  ayyeiov,  a vessel,  + mrdpog,  a seed : 
see  spore.]  In  hot.,  having  the  spores  inclosed 
in  a hollow  receptacle : applied  to  such  fungi 
as  Lycoperdon. 

Angiostomata  (an//ji-o-st6'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL. , 
neut.  pi.  of  angiostomatus : see  angiostomatous .] 
1 . A suborder  of  ophidians,  comprising  serpents 
in  which  the  mouth  is  not  dilatable,  and  which 
are  provided  with  anal  spurs.  There  are  two 
families,  Cylindrophidai  and  Uropeltidce. — 2.  In 
conch.,  an  artificial  group  of  univalve  gastro- 
pods whose  shell  has  a narrow  or  contracted 
aperture,  as  cassidids,  strombids,  conids,  oli- 
vids,  cyprseids,  and  others.  Also  written,  cor- 
ruptly, Anqustomata,  and  originally  Anquosto- 
mata  by  De  Blainville,  1818. 
angiostomatous  (an//ji-o-std'ma-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
angiostomatus,  < Gr.  ayyeiov,  a vessel,  jar  (but 
L.  angere,  compress,  is  appar.  intended),  + 
cT6pa(T-),  mouth.]  1.  Having  a narrow,  that 
is,  not  dilatable,  mouth : said  specifically  of 
serpents  of  the  suborder  Angiostomata. — 2.  In 
conch.,  having  a narrow  mouth  or  opening,  as 
the  shell  in  Oliva  and  Conus. 
angiostomous  (au"ji-os'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  an- 
giostomus,  equiv.  to  angiostomatus:  see  angio- 
stomatous.] Same  as  angiostomatous. 
angiotomy  (an-ji-ot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ayyeiov,  a 
vessel,  + Topi],  a cutting,  < rtpveiv,  r ane.lv,  cut.  Cf . 
anatomy  ] In  anat.,  dissection  of  the  lym- 
phatics and  blood-vessels. 
angle1  (ang'gl),  n.  [<  ME.  angle,  angel,  angil,  < 
AS.  angel,  angul,  ongul,  a hook,  fish-hook  (=  OS. 
angul  = OD.  angel,  anghel,  a hook,  fish-hook, 
sting,  awn,  beard  (of  grain),  D.  angel  = LG. 
angel,  a hook,  = OHG.  angul,  MHG.  G.  angel,  a 
hook,  fish-hook,  sting,  point,  hinge  (ef . OD.  han- 
gel,  hanghel,  hengel,  a hook,  a hinge,  D.  hengel, 
an  angling-rod,  G.  dial,  hdngel,  a hook,  ear, 
joint,  these  forms  and  senses  being  in  part  those 
of  a different  word,  cognate  with  E.  hinge : see 
hinge,  hang),  = Ieel.  ongull,  a hook,  = Dan.  Sw. 
angel,  a hook),  with  formative  -el,  -ul,  < anga, 
onga  (rare,  and  only  in  glosses),  a sting,  = OHG. 
ango,  a sting,  hinge,  MHG.  ange,  a fish-hook, 
hinge,  = Icel.  angi,  a sting,  spine,  prickle,  = 
Norw.  ange,  angje,  a prong,  jag,  tooth.  The  ear- 
liest notion  seems  to  have  been  ‘pointed,’  but 
the  word  also  involved  the  notion  of  ‘ bent,’  per- 
haps from  a different  source;  ef.  Gr.  dysMo^, 
bent,  crooked,  curved,  = L.  angulus  for  *anculus, 
a corner,  angle ; Gr.  bysoc,  a hook,  barb,  angle, 
= L.  uncus,  a hook;  bent,  curved:  see  Angle'2, 
angle3,  ankylosis,  uncous.]  1.  A fishing-hook: 
often  in  later  use  extended  to  include  the  line 
or  tackle,  and  even  the  rod.  [Now  rare.] 

Give  me  mine  angle, — we'll  to  the  river. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  5. 

2t.  One  who  or  that  which  catches  by  strata- 
gem or  deceit. 

A woman  is  bytterer  than  death,  . . . for  she  is  a very 
angle,  hir  hert  is  a nett.  Coverdale,  tr.  of  Eccles.  vii.  26. 

3f.  [From  the  verb.]  The  act  of  angling. 
angle1  (ang'gl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  angled,  ppr. 
angling.  [<  late  ME.  angle,  OD.  angelen,  D.  hen- 
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felen  = Gr.  angeln  = Dan.  angle;  from  the  noun.] 
. intrans.  1.  To  fish  with  an  angle,  or  with 
hook  and  line. 

When  the  weather 
Serves  to  angle  in  the  brook, 

I will  bring  a silver  hook. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  2. 
The  lawyer  in  the  pauses  of  the  storm 
Went  angling  down  the  Saco. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook. 
2.  To  try  by  artful  means  to  catch  or  win  over 
a person  or  thing,  or  to  elicit  an  opinion : com- 
monly with  for . 

By  this  face, 

This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 
ii.  trams.  1.  To  fish  (a  stream). — 2f.  To  fish 
for  or  try  to  catch,  as  with  an  angle  or  hook. 

He  angled  tlie  people’s  hearts.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3f.  To  lure  or  entice,  as  with  bait. 

You  have  angled  me  on  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
thatch’d  house.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i. 

Angle2  (ang'gl),  n.  [In  mod.  use  only  as  a his- 
torical term ; < L.  Anglus,  usually  in  pi.  Angli 
(first  in  Tacitus),  repr.  the  OTeut.  form  found 
in  AS.  Angle,  Ongle,  JEngle,  reg.  Engle,  pi.  (in 
comp.  Angel-,  OngeU),  the  people  of  Angel,  An- 
gol,  Angul,  Ongul  (=  Icel.  Ongull),  a district  of 
what  is  now  Schleswig-Holstein,  said  to  he  so 
named  from  angel,  angul,  ongul,  a hook,  in  ref. 
to  its  shape:  see  angled.  Hence  Anglo-,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  English,  q.  v.]  One  of  a Teutonic  tribe 
which  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  recorded  his- 
tory dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  district 
now  called  Angeln,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
which  in  the  fifth  century  and  later,  accom- 
panied by  kindred  tribes,  the  Saxons,  Jutes, 
and  Frisians,  crossed  over  to  Britain  and  colo- 
nized the  greater  part  of  it.  The  Angles  were  the 
most  numerous  of  these  settlers,  and  founded  the  three 
kingdoms  of  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria.  From 
them  the  entire  country  derived  its  name  England,  the 
“land  of  the  Angles.”  See  Anglian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
^ English . 

angle3  (ang'gl),  n.  [<  ME.  angle,  aungel,  some- 
times angule,  < OF.  angle  = Pr.  angle  = Sp.  Pg. 
angulo,  It.  angolo,  < L.  angulus,  a corner,  an 
angle,  prob.  orig.  *anculus  (cf.  ancus,  bent, 
crooked)  = Gr.  dyuihog,  bent,  crooked,  curved, 
connected  with  ayskv,  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
the  elbow  (see  ancon),  aysoe,  a glen,  dell  (prop, 
a bend,  hollow),  oysoc,  a hook,  barb,  angle,  = 
L.  uncus,  bent,  curved,  a hook  (see  uncous) ; 
all  appar.  < -\/  *tmk,  bend  (appearing  also  in 
Gr.  aysvpa,  > L.  ancora,  > E.  anker1,  anchor1), 
Skt.  i/anch,  bend,  and  prob.  connected  with  the 
Teut.  group  represented  by  angle 1 : see  angle1,] 
1.  A corner;  the  figure  formed  by  two  rays 
starting  from  the  same  point.  The  rays  are  called 
the  sides  or  legs  of  the  angle,  and  their  common  point  its 
vertex  or  angular  point.  The  symbol  for  angle  is 
When  the  angle  whose  sides  are  h and  k is  set  off  from 
the  vertex  O against  one  of  the  rays  of  the  angle  AOB 
toward  the  other  ray,  if  its  second  side  falls  within  the 
angle  AOB,  then  it  is  said  to  be  less  than  AOB.  In  sym- 
bols 3C  ( h , k)  < ^C.  AOB.  Angles  receive  different  names, 
according  to  their  magnitude,  their  construction,  their 
position,  etc.  When  one  straight  line  intersects  another 
so  as  to  make  the  four  angles  so  formed  equal,  these 
angles  are  called  right  angles.  One  ninetieth  of  a right 
angle  is  called  a degree  of  angle : this  cuts  out  on  any 


Fig.  i. 

circle  with  center  at  the  angular  point  an  arc  called  a 
degree  of  arc.  So  to  find  the  number  of  degrees  of  angle 
in  any  given  angle  we  may  count  the  number  of  degrees 
of  arc  in  the  arc  intercepted  on  any  circle  with  the 
angle’s  vertex  for  center.  An  arc  of  ninety  degrees  (90°) 
is  called  a quadrant,  and  this  word  is  also  applied  to  each 
of  the  four  infinite  regions  made  by  a horizontal  and  a 
vertical  straight  line.  The  upper  right-hand  quadrant 
(between  EB  and  EC  in  fig.  1)  is  called  the  first  quad- 
rant, and  degrees  are  numbered  counterclockwise.  So 
fig.  1 shows  BEF  = 30°.  The  degree,  1°,  is  subdivided 
into  60  equal  parts  called  minutes  (60') ; and  the  minute, 
r,  into  60  equal  parts  called  seconds  (60").  The  arc  whose 
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length  is  equal  to  the  radius  subtends  an  angle  of  57*  17' 
44".8  nearly.  This  angle  is  called  a radian  and  is  taken 
as  the  unit  angle  in  higher  mathematics.  An  angle  is  c 
times  the  logarithm  of  the  anharmonic  ratio  made  by 
the  two  sides  with  the  two  tangents  to  the  absolute  in- 
tersecting at  the  vertex.  BCD, 
fig.  2,  is  a right  angle.  An  angle 
which  is  less  than  a right  angle  is 
acute,  as  BCF.  An  obtuse  angle  is 
one  which  is  greater  than  a right 
angle,  as  BCE.  Acute  and  obtuse 
angles  are  both  called  oblique,  in 
opposition  to  right  angles.  A cur- 
vilinear angle  iB  taken  to  be  the 
angle  formed  by  the  tangents  to 
the  two  curved  lines  at  their  point 
of  intersection.  Adjacent  or  con- 
tiguous angles  are  such  as  have  the  vertex  and  one  leg 
common  to  both  angles,  both  together  being  equal  to  two 
right  angles.  Thus,  in  fig.  2,  BCE  and  ECA  are  adjacent 
angles.  Explemental  angles  are  two  angles  having  a 
common  vertex  and  common  legs,  one  being  reflex  or 
straight  A straight  angle  is  an  angle  of  180°.  A rejlez 
angle  is  one  greater  than  180°.  Exterior,  external,  or 
outward  angles  are  the  angles  of  any  rectilinear  figure 
without  it,  made  by  producing  one  of  the  sides  at  each 
vertex,  the  angles  formed  within  the  figure  being  called 
interior  angles.  When  one  line  intersects  a pair  of  lines 
in  a plane,  of  the  eight  angles  so  formed,  those  which  are 
between  the  pair  are  called  interior,  those  without  ex- 
terior. Of  the  interior  (or  exterior)  angles,  a pair  for 
different  sides  of  the  intersecting  line,  and  at  different 
intersected  lines,  are  called  alternate  (which  see).  Two 
angles  on  the  same  side  of  the  transversal,  and  both 
interior  or  both  exterior,  are  called  conjugate  angles. 

Hence  — 2.  An  angular  projection  ; a project- 
ing corner:  as,  the  angles  of  a building. — 3. 

In  astro!. , the  1st,  4th,  7th,  or 
10th  house.—  4.  In  anat.,  same 
as  angulus. — 5.  In  her.,  a charge 
representing  a narrow  band 
or  ribbon  bent  in  an  angle. 
[Rare.]  —Angle  of  action,  in  gear- 
ing, the  angle  of  revolution  during 
which  a tooth  remains  in  contact.— 
Angle  of  commutation.  See  com- 
Two  Angles  saltire-  mutation. — AllglB  Of  Contact.  See 
«Sh.iHttrlaced'  contact.— Angle  of  the  condyles. 
(From  Berry v^Dict!  See  craniometry.— Angle  Of  crush- 
of  Heraldry.")  illg,  in  physics,  the  angle  which  the 
fractured  surface  of  a crashed  pillar 
'makes  with  the  axis  of  the  pillar.  It  is  constant  for 
any  given  material.— Angle  Of  curvature,  the  angle 
which  measures  the  rate  of  divergence  of  a curve  from  a 
tangent  to  it  at  a given  point  It  is  the  angle  between  the 
tangent  and  an  infinitesimal  chord  of  the  curve.—  Angle 
Of  defense,  in  fort.,  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  line  of  defense  with  the  line  of  the  flank ; the  angle 
formed  by  producing  the  faces  of  the  bastion. — Angle 
Of  departure,  in  gunnery,  the  angle  which  the  tangent 
to  the  trajectory  of  the  projectile  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  makes  with  the  horizontal  .plane.  This  angle  dif- 
fers from  the  angle  of  elevation  in  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  the  muzzle  is  thrown  up  when  the  gun  is 
discharged,  and  also,  when  there  is  windage,  because  of 
the  rebound  of  the  shot  from  the  sides  of  the  bore  near 
the  muzzle.— Angle  of  depression.  See  depression.— 
Angle  Of  descent,  in  gunnery,  the  angle  which  a tangent 
to  the  trajectory  of  the  projectile  makes  with  the  horizontal 
plane  passing  through  the  point  of  first  graze  or  the  point 
of  impact.— Angle  of  direction,  in  mech.,  an  angle  con- 
tained by  the  lines  of  direction  of  two  conspiring  forces. — 
Angle  of  divergence,  in  bot.,  the  angle  between  two 
successive  leaves  on  the  same  stem.  It  is  expressed  as  a 
fraction  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a circle. — Angle  of  draft,  for  vehicles-  or 
heavy  bodies,  the  angle  which  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
pulling  force  makes  with  the  plane  over  which  the  body  is 
drawn.— Angle  of  elevation,  incidence,  inclination, 
polarization,  position,  reflection,  and  refraction. 
See  elevation,  etc.— Angle  of  repose,  the  greatest  angle 
of  obliquity  of  pressure  between  two  planes  which  is  con- 
sistent with  stability,  as  of  a weight  upon  an  inclined 
plane:  its  tangent  is  the  coefficient  of  friction.  Some- 
times called  the  angle  of  friction.  Specifically,  in  arch., 
the  angle  at  whicli  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch  cease  to  have 
any  tendency  to  slip,  or  to  exert  any  thrust  on  the  abut- 
ment. Rondelet’s  experiments  with  well-wrought  sur- 
faces give  angles  ranging  from  28°  to  36°.— Angles  of 
Segond,  in  craniom.,  one  of  several  angles.  See  craniome- 
try.— Angle  Of  sight,  ill  gunnery,  the  angle  which  aline 
passing  through  the  sights  of  a gun  and  the  target,  called 
the  ‘‘line  of  sight,”  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane.— 
Angle  Of  the  jaw,  in  anat.,  the  point  at  which  the  verti- 
calmnder  edge  of  the  ramus  meets  the  horizontal  inferior 
border. — Angle  of  weather,  the  angle  at  which  the  sail 
of  a windmill  is  set. — Basilar  angle.  See  craniometry. — 
Carpal  angle.  See  carpal  — Characteristic  angle  of 
a curve.  See  characteristic.—  Chord  of  an  angle.  See 
chord.—  Clearance  angle,  ill  ordnance,  the  angle  which  a 
straight  line,  passing  through  the  tops  of  the  tangent-scale, 
dispart-sight,  and  muzzle-notch,  makes  with  a line  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  piece.  It  varies  with  the  position  of 
the  dispart-sight  and  the  taper  of  the  gun.—  Coracoscap- 
ular  angle.  See  coraeoscapular.—  Coronofacial  angle 
of  Gratiolet.  See  crani ometry.—  Cranial  angle.  See 
craniometry.—  Critical  angle,  in  optics,  the  limiting 
angle  of  incidence  which  separates  the  totally  reflected 
rays  from  those  which  (at  least  partially)  escape  into  air. 
Tait,  Light,  § 117.— Dead  angle,  the  space  between  a 
fortification  and  the  nearest  point  which  can  be  reached 
by  the  fire  of  its  defenders.  Within  this  space  an  assail- 
ant is  safe,  as  the  missiles  from  the  fortification  pass  over 
his  head.  Also  called  dead  space.  — Dihedral  angle. 
See  dihedral. — Eccentric  angle.  See  eccentric.— Facial 
angle,  frontal  angle.  See  craniometry.—  Genal  angle. 
See  genal. — Hour  angle,  in  astron.,  the  angle  between  the 
hour-circle  of  a star  and  the  meridian,  measured  from 
the  latter  toward  the  west,  and  usually  expressed  in  hours 
and  fractions  of  an  hour.— Metafacial  angle,  naso- 
basal  angle,  occipital  angle,  parietal  angle.  See 
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craniometry.  — Olfactory  angle.  See  olfactory.— 
Optic  angle.  See  optic.  — Position  angle,  in  astron., 
the  inclination  of  any  short  line,  as  tile  line  between 
the  two  components  of  a double  star  to  the  hour-circle. 
— Reentering  or  reentrant  angle,  in  a polygon,  an 
angle  the  sides  of  which,  if  produced,  would  cut  the 
polygon.— Solid  angle,  an  angle  which  is  made  by 
two  or  more  hemiplanes  meeting  in  one  point,  as  the 
angle  of  a cube.  We  also  speak  of  the  solid  angle  of 
a cone.  A solid  angle  is  proportional  to  the  spherical 
polygon  it  intercepts  on  the 
surface  of  a sphere,  having  its 
center  at  the  vertex.— Sphenoi- 
dal angle.  See  craniometry. — 
Spherical  angle,  an  angle  on 
the  surface  of  a sphere  made 
by  arcs  of  two  great  circles. 
Thus,  if  AE  and  CE  be  arcs  of 
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Anglicize 


of  a portico,  having  volutes  on  both  front  and  angle-staff  (ang'gl-staf),  n.  In  building , a ver- 

nail k.  Wit. n till  ft  volntfis  wlvmVl  wnnld  anmo  4-s.  4- 1 „ 1 .1 Zi „•  , i _ - _ • 


great  circles  intersecting  each  angle-chuck  (ang'gl- 

other  nr.  tno  nnlnt  T’  tha  o .wi ,,  -i  -i  T o 


other  at  the  point  E,  the  angle 
Spherical  Angle.  £.EC  is  4,he  spherical  angle  which 
they  make  one  with  the  other, 
, ..  ..  , , and  it  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 

Inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  great  circles  AB 
and  CD.  The  angle  equals  the  angle  formed  by 
the  tangents  of  the  two  arcs  at  their  point  of 

Intersection  — Trlsectlon  of  the  angle.  See  trisec- 
non.— Vertical  angle.  See  vertical. 


flank,  with  the  volutes  which  would  come  to- 
gether at  the  angle  of  the  entablature  combined 
and  turned  outward  on 
the  line  of  the  diagonal 
between  the  planes  of 
the  frieze  on  front  and 
flank. — 2.  In  Roman  and 
modern  Ionic  arch.,  the 
capital  of  a similarly  sit- 
uated column,  having 
four  volutes,  of  which 
each  is  on  a diagonal  of 
the  abacus  of  the  capital. 

ITIfrlfl-nViiinlr 
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Plan  of  an  Angle-Capital. 

«ug  av~vu  uva  yaixxg  gx- 

chuk),  n. ' An  L-shaped  casting,  or  a short  length 
of  angle-iron,  having  its  outer  face  planed,  and 
both  sides  provided  with  slots  for  bolts.  One  V- 
face  is  boltecl  to  the  face-plate  of  a lathe  or  to  the  table 
of  a drilling-  or  planing-machine,  and  to  the  other  is  fas- 
tened the  piece  of  work  which  is  to  be  drilled  or  shaped. 
^.See  chuck 4. 

angled  (ang'gld),  a . [<  angle 3 + -ed2.]  Hav- 


aoffle-bar  (aBg  gLbar),  n.  1.  In  carp,,  a verti-  ing  angles.  Specifically,  in  her. , broken  in  an  angular 
Cal  bar  placed  at  the  angles  or  lines  of  intersec-  direction  : said  of  the  boundary  of  an  ordinary  or  of  any 
>n  of  the  faces  of  a polygonal  window  or  bav-  oth^r  liI?e  U8llally  straight.  See  beveled. 


tieal  wooden  strip  placed  at  a projecting  or 
salient  angle  in  an  interior,  to  preserve  the 
corner,  and  to  serve  as  a guide  by  which  to  float 
the  plaster  when  flush  with  it.  When  prominent 
it  is  generally  made  ornamental,  and  when  rounded  it 
is  called  an  angle-bead  or  staff-bead. 

anglett,  n.  Erroneous  form  of  aglet. 
angle-tie  (ang'gl-ti),  n.  See  angle-brace  (a). 
angletwitch  (ang'gl-twich),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also 
corruptly  angletouch,  < ME.  angletwitche,  angle - 
twache,  < AS.  angeltmicca,  -twecca,  -twcecca, 
-twicce,  (.  angel,  a hook,  angle,  + *twicca,  < twic- 
cian,  twitch,  tweak : see  angle 1 and  twitch, 
tweak.  Cf.  E.  dial,  twachel,  a dew-worm;  an- 
gledog,  a large  earthworm.]  An  angleworm; 
an  earthworm.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
anglewise  (ang'gl-wiz),  adv.  [<  angle 3 + wise‘s.'] 
After  the  manner  of  an  angle ; angularly, 
angleworm  (ang'gl-w.erm),  n.  [<  angle  1 + 
worm.]  A worm  used  for  bait  in  angling;  an 
earthworm. 

Anglian  (ang'gli-an),  a.  and  it.  [<  LL.  Anglia, 
the  region  inhabited  by  the  Angles,  in  a wider 
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tion  of  the  faces  of  a polygonal  window  or  hay-  oth?r  u2e  usually  straight.  See  beveled.  sense  England  (<  L.  Angli,  Angles : see  Annie*), 

window. — 2.  Same  as  angle-iron,  angle-float  (ang  gl-not),  n,  A float  or  plaster-  4-  -an.~\  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Angles, 

angle-bead  (ang'gl-bed),  n,  A round  angle-  2;  8 tr°wel „ma(ic  to  fit  any  internal  angle  in  or  to  East  Anglia. 

staff;  a plaster-bead  or  staff-bead.  the  walls  of  a room.  II.  n.  A member  of  the  tribe  of  the  Angles, 

angle-beam  (ang'gl-bem),  n.  A beam,  usually  angle-iron  (ang  gl-r  era),?*.  A rolled  or  wrought  Anglic  (ang'glik),  a.  l<MLmAnglieus9<Jj,Anglit 
of  iron,  of  which  a portion  or  flange  is  set  at  an  bar  ot  ir^n  m the  form  of  an  angle,  used  in  ii*on  the  Angles:  see  Angle2.]  Same  as  Anglian. 

l: , . constructions.  Angle-irons  are  made  with  sections  ill  [Rare.] 

the  form  of  right  angles,  with  equal  or  unequal  sides.  Ani/hVnn  (nvur'tr'H  Iran'!  r/  hit  < 

When  angle-beams  are  rolled  in  composite  sections,  they  fr1  ^*_and  n.  [<  ML.  An- 

receive  specific  names:  e.  g.,  channel-irons,  T-beams,  I-  \ Angncus,  pertaimng  to  the  Angles 

beams,  Z-bar 8.  They  are  used  for  joining  piece  to  piece  or  to  England:  see  Anglic .]  I.  a.  English, 
in  every  kind  of  ironwork,  as  well  as  for  forming  com  ° -■c~- n—  * ...  • — - 


ax  v/ii , yx  yy  xxi ^ ix  a ^vxx nun  ui  jia uge  is  set  at  a 
anojle  with  the  main  portion ; an  angle-iron, 
angle-bevel  (ang'gl-bevtel),  n.  Same  as  bevel- 
square. 

angle-block  (ang'gl-blok),  n.  1.  In  bridge-  and 

^ 1.1^,, I,  n p . i-. 
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roof -building,  a block,  generally  of  metal,  placed  ln  eve!7  ki?d  of,  ir0!"™r|b  as  well  as  for  forming  com- 
at the  innotinn  nf  o it—,.  , ponent  parts  and  principal  members  (as  the  ribs  of  ships, 

at  tne  junction  ox  a brace  or  strut  with  a chord  the  box-girders  of  bridges  and  floors)  in  all  Iron  struc- 
or  beam,  when  the  two  are  inclined  to  each  *tures.  Also  called  angle-bar. 

other.  It  forms  an  abutment  for  the  end  of  the  brace  angle-meter  (ang^l-me^ter),  n.  [<  angled  + 
or  strut,  and  the  tension-rods  usually  pass  through  it.  meter*,  q.  v.  See  angulometer.]  Any  instru- 
2.  A swivel  dock-block,  used  to  change  the  di-  ment  used  for  measuring  angles;  particularly, 
rection  of  a rope  when  hoisting,  etc.  an  instrument  employed  by  geologists  for  mea- 

angle-brace  (ang'gl-bras),  n.  In  carp. : (a)  A suring  the  dip  of  strata;  a clinometer, 
piece  of  timber  having  its  two  ends  fixed  to  angle-modillion  (ang'gl-mo-dil"yon), 
the  two  nieces  forming  nil  in- anale 3 + ronfli/lioo  1 a 1 1 


the  two  pieces  forming  adja- 
cent members  in  a system  of 
framing,  and  subtending  the 
angle  formed  by  their  junction. 

When  it  is  fixed  between  the  opposite 
angles  of  a quadrangular  frame,  it  is 
called  a diagonal  brace  or  diagonal 
tie,  and  when  placed  near  a corner 
(a),  an  angle-tie.  (6)  A combined 
carpenter’s  brace  and  breast- 
dnll  adapted  to  boring  in  cor- 
ners or  inaccessible  places  where  an  ordinary 
brace  cannot  he  used ; a corner-drill.  Another 

:(—■ Hi-"' 
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angle 3 + modillion .]  A modillion  or  carved 
bracket  placed  beneath  an  angle  of  a comice  in 
the  direction  of  its  diagonal,  or  of  the  line  of 
its  mitering. 

angle-plane  (ang'gl-plan),  n.  In  carp.,  a plane 
whose  hit  reaches  into  a reentering  angle, 
angle-pod  (ang'gl-pod),  n.  The  name  of  an 
asclepiadaeeous  vine,  Vincetoxicum  gonocarpos, 
+of  the  southern  United  States, 
angler  (ang'gl6r),  n.  [=  Old.  anglieler  (D.  henge- 
,laar)  = Gr.  angler  = Dan.  angler;  < angle l,  v.,  + 
-er1.]  1.  One  who  angles;  a fisher  with  rod 
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Specifically — ( a ) Of  or  pertaining  to  England 
ecclesiastically;  pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England. 

Many  members  of  the  Papal  communion  have  main- 
tained the  validity  of  Anglican  orders. 

Gladstone,  Church  Principles,  p.  228.  (iV.  E.  D.) 

(b)  High-church ; pertaining  to  or  characteris- 
tic of  the  high-church  party  of  the  Church  of 
England — Anglican  Church.  («)  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, especially  as  maintaining  a Catholic  character  in  in- 
dependence of  the  pope  : usually  applied,  therefore,  to  the 
Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation.  This  designa- 
tion occurs,  however,  in  a provision  of  Magna  Clmrta 
‘ that  the  Anglican  Church  be  free  " ( quod  Anglicana  eccle- 
sia  libera  sit). 

The  sober  Principles  and  old  establishment  of  the  An- 
gllcane  Church. 

Fell,  Hammond’s  Life,  in  his  Works,  I.  12.  (A".  E.  D.) 

(ii)  In  a more  comprehensive  sense,  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  churches  in  other  countries  in  full  accord  with  it 
as  to  doctrine  and  church  organization ; that  is,  the  Church 
of  Ireland  (disestablished  1869),  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  churches  founded  by  the  Church  of  England 
m the  British  colonies  or  elsewhere.  See  episcopal. 

II.  n.  1.  A member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  a church  in  full  agreement  with  it. 
— 2.  One  who  upholds  the  system  or  teachings 
of  the  Church  of  England ; especially,  one  who 
emphasizes  the  authority  of  that  church;  a 
high-churchman. 

Anglicanism  (ang'gli-kan-izm),  n,  [<  Angli- 
Angier  ( Lophius  piscatorius).  + -**»*•]  The  principles  of  the  Anglican 

Church  or  of  Anglicans. 

and  line.— 2.  The  fish  Lophius  piscatorius,  the  Anglic^  (ang'gli-se),  adv.  [ML.,  adv.,  (Angli- 
typical  representative  of  the  family  Lophiidce  cus,  English : see  Anglic.]  In  English ; in  the 
(which  see).  _ The  name  was  introduced  by  Pennant  in  English  language. 

place  of  tiie  earlier  names  fish  itupfrog  and  J'rogjish  ill  allu-  Anglicifvt  ( ano'-f'lis'i-fD  v t IY  MT,  Analim, 

,an/flar  hTrz “aastes  (*£ J®  <s 

and  gearing  arranged  to  operate  the  drill  in  mouth.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  America  To  make  English ; Anglicize.  [Rare.] 
unusual  or  difficult  positions.  See  brace  and  angle-rafter  (ang'gl-raf//ter),  « . A rafter  placed  Anglicisation,  Anglicise.  See  JnglicisaUon, 
arM-  at  the  junction  of  the  inclined  planes  forming  Anglicize. 

angle-bracket  (ang'gl-brak,/et),  n.  A 
placed  at  the  vertex  of  an  interior  or 

angle,  and  not  at  right  angles  to  the  siues.  — „ ,, 

angle-brick  (ang'gl-hrik),  n.  A brick  molded  S'V1110  sPincs  modified  for  attracting  other 
to  fit  any  angle  other  than  a right  angle,  or  used  “S]168) or  resembling  a fishing-pole  and  line  with 
to  ornament  a quoin.  bait;  any  fish  of  the  order  Pediculati. 

angle-capital  (ang'gl-kapH-tal), ».  1.  In  Gre-  Angles,)!,  pi.  See  Angle*._ 
cian  Ionic  arch.,  a capital  on  the  corner  column  ahgle-shades  (ang'gl-shadz),  n.  A British 

moth,  the  Phlogopliora  meticulosa. 
anglesite  (ang'gle-sit),  n.  _ [<  Anglesea,  Anglesey, 

< AS.  Anglcseg  (=  leek  Ongulsey),  lit.  Angle’s 
island,  so  called  after  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Angles;  formerly  called  Mona;  < Angles,  gen. 
of  Angel  (see  Angle*),  + eg,  ig,  island:  see  ait, 


Angle-braces 


c\fi)  and  island.']  * 


If  Addison’s  language  had  been  less  idiomatical  it 
would  have  lost  something  of  its  genuine  Anglicism. 

Johnson,  Addison. 

She  [England]  has  a conviction  that  whatever  good  there 
is  in  us  is  wholly  English,  when  the  truth  is  that  we  are 
worth  nothing  except  so  far  as  we  have  disinfected  our- 
selves of  Anglicism.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  80. 

2.  An  idiom  of  the  English  language. — 3.  A 
word  or  an  expression  used  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  in  use,  or  in  good  use,  in  the 

A sulphate^  lead  occurring  r u v ■ -/  i ^ r/  a 

?tals,  commonly  transparent  ■‘“Sbcization  (ang  gli-si-za  sliqn),  n.  [<  An- 


Angle-Capital,  north  porch  of  the  Erechtheum,  Athens, 
i.  internal  angle ; a,  external  angle. 
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in  prismatic  crystals,  commonly  transparent  — T-°* — ‘7 — l 
and  colorless,  with  brilliant  adamantine  luster  + -atmn.]  The  act  or  process  of  making 

and  light  shades  of  yellow,  green,  bine,  and  ?ng  ls]*  ™ fo™  or  character,  or  of  becoming 
irrav  Tt  • f ...  9 , Anglicized.  Also  spelled  Anglicisation. 

giay.  it  occurs  also  in  massive  forms  with  granular  a / r t - \ * x a 

structure.  The  crystals  are  often  found  in  cavitils  of  the  A?gllclze  (ang  gh-Slz),  V.  t.\  pret.  and  pp. 
lead  sulphid  galena,  from  the  decomposition  of  which  they  Anglicized)  ppr.  Anglicizing.  [ < ML.  Anglicus 
have  been  formed.  (see  Anglic)  + -ize.]  To  make  English ; render 

angle-splice  (ang  gl-splis),  ??.  A splice  mak-  conformable  to  English  modes  or  usages.  Also 
mg  an  angle  with  the  long  axis  of  a bar  or  rail,  spelled  Anglicise.  [Often  without  a capital.] 


Anglicize 

The  last  persons  who  bear  any  likeness  to  the  lasa- 
ffnone  are  the  Germans,  with  their  honest,  heavy  faces 
comically  anglicized  by  leg-of-mutton  whiskers. 

llovjells,  Venetian  Life,  xx. 

Anglification  (ang//gli-fi-ka'shoii),  n.  [<  An- 
glify: see  -fication.]  The  act  of  making  Eng- 
lish, or  of  bringing  into  conformity  with  English 
modes  and  ideas. 

Angiiform  (ang'gli-form),  a.  [<  L.  Angli, 
Angles,  English  (see  Angle2),  + forma , form.] 
Resembling  English  in  form:  as,  “t he  Angli- 
form  dialects  of  the  Continent,”  J.  A.  H.  Mur- 
ray, Eneyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  391. 

Anglify  (ang'gli-fi),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  Angli- 
fied,  ppr.  Anglifuing.  [<  L.  Anglus,  sing,  of 
Angli  (see  Angle2),  + -fy,  < L.  -Jicare,  ifacere, 
make.]  To  make  English;  Anglicize;  espe- 
cially, to  adopt  into  the  English  language  and 
make  a part  of  it:  as,  to  Anglify  French  words, 
that  is,  to  give  them  an  English  form  in  orthog- 
raphy, inflection,  or  pronunciation.  [Rare.] 

The  shops  [in  Mauritius]  were  all  Trench ; indeed,  I 
should  think  that  Calais  or  Boulogne  was  much  more 
Anglified.  Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  II.  282. 

angling  (ang'gling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  angled,  v.] 
The  act  or  art  of  fishing  with  a rod  and  line ; 
rod-fishing. 

We  may  say  of  angling  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of  strawber- 
ries : “ Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a better  berry,  but 
doubtless  God  never  did;”  and  so,  if  I might  be  judge, 
God  never  did  make  a more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recrea- 
tion than  angling.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  5. 

Anglish  (ang'glish),  a.  and  n.  [<  Angle 2 + 
-ish  1.  The  AS.  Englisc,  orig.  *Anglisc,  having 
become  E.  English  with  much  altered  meaning, 
the  term  Anglish  has  been  occasionally  used  by 
recent  writers  in  the  original  sense  of  ‘ English’ : 
see  English.']  I.  a.  Anglian;  Anglo-Saxon; 
English. 

II.  n.  The  Anglo-Saxon  or  earliest  English 
language.  Haldeman. 

Anglo-.  [First  in  ML.  Anglo-Saxones  (see  Anglo- 
Saxon)  ; the  combining  form  of  L.  Anglus,  pi. 
Angli,  the  Angles,  the  ‘English,’  extended  to 
include  the  modern  English:  see  Angle2.]  An 
element  in  many  compound  words,  meaning 
Angles  or  English,  connected  with  England: 
as,  jl»srto-American ; Anglo- Indian. 
Anglo-American  (ang'glo-a-mer'i-kan),  a.  and 
n.  I,  a.  1 . Belonging  or  relating  to,  or  connect- 
ed with,  England  and  America  or  the  United 
States,  or  with  the  people  of  both:  as,  Anglo- 
American  commerce ; Anglo-American  relations. 
— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  English  who  have  settled 
in  America,  especially  in  the  United  States,  or 
have  become  American  citizens:  as,  the  Anglo- 
American  population  of  New  York. 

II.  n.  A native  or  descendant  of  a native  of 
England  wlio  has  settled  in  America  or  has  be- 
come an  American  (United  States)  citizen. 
Anglo-Catholic  (ang-glo-kath'o-lik),  a.  and  n. 

1.  a.  1.  Catholic  according  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  England 
maintains  that  it  is  Catholic  in  the  same  sense  and  on  the 
same  grounds  as  those  on  which  the  Greek  Church  claims 
to  be  Catholic,  namely : (1)  as  having  retained  its  organ- 
ization in  continuous  succession  from  the  earliest  Christian 
centuries  in  accordance  with  primitive  canons ; (2)  as  re- 
ceiving the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  councils  acknow- 
ledged as  ecumenical  by  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Church ; and  (3)  as  having  canonical  jurisdiction  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  exists. 

2.  Laying  especial  stress  on  the  Catholic  char- 
acter of  the  Church  of  England ; high-church. 
Applied  to  that  party  in  the  Anglican  Church  wnicn  in 
doctrine  and  ceremonies  most  closely  approximates  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  sometimes  called  the  ritualistic , 
high,  or  Puseyite  section  of  the  church. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  of  any  Anglican  church ; especially,  one  who 
maintains  the  Catholic  character  of  the  Angli- 
can Church.  Hence  the  term  has  been  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  liigh-churchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
such  as  Laud,  Andrews,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  adherents  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, such  as  Rose,  William  Palmer,  J.  H.  Newman,  Ke- 
ble,  and  Pusey,  and  later  to  the  revivers  of  ancient  ritual, 
known  as  ritualists. 

Anglo-Catholicism  (ang^glo-ka-thol'i-sizm),  n. 
The  principles  of  the  Anglican  Church  regarded 
as  catholic;  the  principles  of  Anglo-Catholics. 
Anglo-Danish  (ang-glo-da'nish),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  English  Danes,  or  the  Danes  who 
settled  in  England. 

Anglo-French  (ang-glo-french'),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  English  and  French;  pertaining  to  the  lan- 
guage so  called. 

II.  n.  That  form  of  Old  French  brought  into 
England  by  the  Normans  and  later  comers  from 
France,  and  there  separately  developed;  Anglo- 
Norman. 
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Anglogsea  (ang-glo-je'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Anglo-  + 
Gr.  yaia,  earth,  country.]  In  zoogeog.,  the  An- 
glogaaan  realm;  Nearctic  America  or  Arcta- 
merica.  Gill. 

Anglogsean  (ang-glo-je'an),  a.  In  zoogeog.,  a 
term  applied  by  Gill  to  one  of  the  nine  realms  or 
prime  divisions  of  the  earth’s  land-surface,  in- 
cluding North  America  as  far  southward  as 
about  to  the  present  Mexican  boundary  in  the 
lowlands,  and  to  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in 
the  highlands : synonymous  with  Arctamerican 
or  Nearctic. 

Anglo-Indian  (ang-glo-in'di-an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  1.  Connected  with  both  England  and  India; 
combining  English  and  Indian  characteristics : 
as,  Anglo-Indian  trade;  Anglo-Indian -words. — 
2.  Relating  to  or  connected  with  those  parts 
of  India  which  belong  to  Great  Britain  or  are 
under  British  protection : as,  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire. — 3.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  An- 
glo-Indians : as,  Anglo-Indian  housekeeping. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  English  race  born  or  resi- 
dent in  the  East  Indies. 

Anglo-Irish  (ang-glo-i'rish),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  1. 
Connected  with  both  England  and  Ireland ; re- 
lating to  both  these  countries  or  to  their  in- 
habitants.—2.  Pertaining  to  the  English  who 
have  settled  in  Ireland,  or  to  their  descendants. 
— 3.  Of  English  parentage  on  one  side  and  of 
Irish  on  the  other. 

II.  n.  pi.  1.  English  people  horn  or  resident 
in  Ireland. — 2.  Descendants  of  parents  Eng- 
lish on  one  side  and  Irish  on  the  other. 
Anglomant  (ang'glo-man),  n. ; pi.  Anglomen 
(-men).  [<  F.  anglomane,  < anglomanie,  Anglo- 

mania ; in  Jefferson’s  use  (def.  2)  as  if  < Anglo- 
+ man.]  1.  An  Anglomaniac. — 2.  Apartizan 
of  English  interests  in  America. 

It  will  be  o t great  consequence  to  France  and  England 
to  liave  America  governed  by  a Galloman  or  an  Angloinan. 

Jefferson,  Works  (1859),  II.  317.  (N.  E.  D .) 
Anglomania  (ang-glo-ma'ni-a),  n.  [=  F.  an- 
glomanie; < Anglo-  + Gr.  pavia,  madness:  see 
mania.]  An  excessive  or  undue  attachment 
to,  respect  for,  or  imitation  of  that  which  is 
English  or  peculiar  to  England,  as  English  in- 
stitutions, manners,  and  customs. 
Anglomaniac  (ang-glo-ma'ni-ak),  n.  [ < Anglo - 
+ maniac,  after  Anglomania.]  One  who  is  pos- 
sessed by  a mania  for  all  that  is  English. 
Anglo-Norman  (ang-glo-nor'man),  a.  and  n. 

1.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  both  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, or  to  their  inhabitants. — 2.  Pertaining 
to  the  Normans  who  settled  in  England  after 
the  conquest  in  1066. — 3.  Of  both  English  and 
Norman  descent. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  the  Normans  who  settled  in 
England  after  its  conquest  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy in  1066,  or  one  of  the  descendants  of 
such  a settler.  The  term  is  seldom  applied  to  any 
descendants  of  the  Normans  of  a time  later  than  the 
twelfth  century ; after  that  time  they  are  called  English. 

2.  The  Norman  dialect  of  Old  French  as  spo- 
ken and  separately  developed  in  England. 

Anglophobe  (ang'glo-fob),  n.  [<  E.  anglo- 
phone, < Anglo-,  English,  + Gr.  <j>o/3siv,  fear.] 
One  who  hates  or  fears  England  or  the  English. 
Also  called  Anglophobist. 

Anglophobia  (ang-glo-fo'bi-a),  n.  [<  Anglo-  + 
Gr.  -fo/3ia,  fear:  see  Phobos.]  An  intense 
hatred  or  fear  of  England,  or  of  whatever  is 
English. 

Anglophobic  (ang-glo-fo'bik),  a.  [<  Anglo- 
phobia + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized 
by  Anglophobia. 

Anglophobist  (ang'glo-fo-bist),  n.  [<  Anglo- 
phobe + -ist.]  Same  as  Anglophobe : as,  “ a 
bitter  Anglophobist,"  H.  Cabot  Lodge,  Webster, 
p.  267. 

Anglo-Saxon  (ang-glo-sak'son),  n.  and  a.  [< 
ML.  Anglo-Saxones,  more  correctly  written  An- 
glosaxones,  pi.,  also  Atigli  Saxones  or  Angli  et 
Saxones,  rarely  Saxones  Angli.  The  term  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  charters  of  Alfred  and 
his  successors  (chiefly  in  the  gen.  pi.  with  rex) 
as  the  general  name  of  their  people,  all  the 
Teutonic  tribes  in  England ; hut  it  is  sometimes 
confined  to  the  people  south  of  the  Humber. 
The  same  term  is  used  by  foreign  chroniclers 
and  writers  in  Latin  from  the  8th  to  the  12th 
century,  in  the  same  meaning  as  by  Alfred.  In 
the  Latin  charters  the  gen.  pi.  varies  from  An- 
glosaxonum  (besides  Anglorum  Saxonum  and 
Anglorim  et  Saxonum)  through  the  half  AS. 
Angulsaxonum  to  the  wholly  AS.  Angulsaxna, 
the  AS.  forms  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters) 
being  Angulsaxna,  -saxona,  -seaxna,  -scexna,  -sex- 
na,  and  Ongulsaxna,  gen.  pi.  of  *Angulseaxan 
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(corresponding  to  West-seaxan,  Edst-seaxan, 
Suth-seaxan,  -seaxe,  Middel-seaxe,  Eald-seaxan, 
West-,  East-,  South-,  Middle-,  Old-Saxons), 
<Angul,  Ongol,  orig.  the  name  of  the  district 
from  which  the  Angles  came,  in  comp,  the  com- 
bining form  of  Angle,  Engle,  pi.,  the  Angles  (so 
also  in  Angel-,  Ongel-,  Ongot-cym,  also  Angel- 
thedd,  Angel-folc,  the  Angle  (Anglo-Saxon)  peo- 
ple, Angel-cyning,  their  king,  Angel-cyrice,  the 
Angle  (Anglo-Saxon)  church,  Angel-thedw,  a 
man’s  name,  lit.  Angle-servant),  + Seaxan,  Sax- 
ons: see  Angle2  and  Saxon.  In  the  Latin  charters 
the  country  is  sometimes  called  Anglosaxonia  or 
Angulsaxonia,  as  well  as  Saxonia.  The  ML.  An- 
glosaxoncs  is  a true  compound,  following  such 
forms  as  L.  Syrophcenix,  < Gr.  'Zvpojioivi^,  a Syro- 
phenieian,  i.  o.,  a Syrian  Phenician;  L.  Indo- 
scythus,  < Gr.  ’Ivddctuvdog,  an  Indian  Scythian;  L. 
Indoscythia,  < Gr.  ’IvdoouvOia,  Indoscythia;  L. 
Gallogrwci,  the  Gallic  or  Galatian  Greeks,  Gal- 
lohispani,  the  Gallic  Hispatiians,  the  Gauls  of 
Spain,  etc.,  the  form  in  -o-  being  the  crude  form 
or  stem  of  the  first  element,  which  stands  in  a 
quasi-adjective  relation  to  the  second : see  -o-. 
Of.  D.  Angelsakser,  n.,  -saksisch,  a.,  Sw.  Angel- 
sachsarc,  n.,  Angelsachsisk,  a.,  Dan.  Angelsach- 
ser,  n.,  Angelsachsisk,  a.,  based  on  the  G.  Angel- 
sachse,  pi.  -en,  n.,  A ngelsachsisch,  a.;  all  mod.] 
I.  n.  1 . (a)  Literally,  one  of  the  Angle  or  ‘ Eng- 
lish ’ Saxons;  sometimes  restricted  to  the  Sax- 
ons who  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  southern  districts 
(Wessex,  Essex,  Sussex,  Middlesex— names 
which  contain  a form  of  Saxon — and  Kent)  of 
the  country  which  came  to  he  known,  from  a 
kindred  tribe,  as  the  land  of  the  Angles,  Engla 
land,  now  England,  hut  usually  extended  to  the 
whole  people  or  nation  formed  by  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  other  early 
Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain,  or  the  whole  people 
of  England  before  the  conquest.  (b)  pi.  The 
English  race ; all  persons  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  their  de- 
pendencies, who  belong,  actually  or  nominally, 
nearly  or  remotely,  to  the  Teutonic  stock  of 
England;  in  the  widest  use,  all  English-speak- 
ing or  English-appearing  people. — 2.  [The  adj . 
used  absolutely.]  The  language  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ; Saxon ; the  earliest  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  constituting,  with  Old  Saxon, 
Old  Friesic,  and  other  dialects,  the  Old  Low 
German  group,  belonging  to  the  so-called  West 
Germanic  division  of  the  Teutonic  speech.  The 
first  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  to  receive  literary  cultivation 
was  that  of  the  Angles  (Anglo-Saxon  Jingle.  Engle) : hence 
the  name  AInglisc,  Englisc , that  is,  Anglish,  was  after- 
ward applied  to  all  the  dialects,  and  particularly  to  the 
prevailing  one,  West  Saxon  ; it  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
English  as  applied  to  the  modern  mixed  language.  (See 
Anglish  and  English.)  A Middle  Latin  name  for  the  lan- 
guage was  lingua  Saxonica,  or  lingua  Saxonum  or  Anglo- 
saxonum.  The  Anglo-Saxon  language,  in  the  widest  use  of 
the  name,  consisted  of  several  dialects:  the  Northern  or 
Anglian  group,  including  the  Old  Northumbrian  and  the 
Midland  or  Mercian  dialects,  and  the  Southern  or  Saxon 
group,  including  the  West  Saxon-  and  the  Kentish.  The 
Kentish  remains  are  scanty,  the  Mercian  scantier  still  and 
doubtful,  while  the  Old  Northumbrian  remains  are  con- 
siderable. The  great  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
is  West  Saxon,  the  two  terms  being  practically  synony- 
mous except  when  expressly  distinguished  as  generic  and 
specific.  In  the  Old  or  Middle  English  period  the  Mid- 
land dialect  became  conspicuous,  and  it  is  to  it  that  the 
form  of  modern  English  is  chiefly  due.  In  this  dictionary 
Anglo-Saxon  (abbreviated  AS.)  includes  the  whole  lan- 
guage (hut  chiefly  West  Saxon,  the  Old  Northumbrian  and 
Kentish  being  discriminated  when  necessary)  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  or  rather  from  the  seventli  cen- 
tury, when  the  first  contemporary  records  begin,  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  twelfth  century  ; the  language  from 
the  conquest  (1066)  to  the  end  of  this  period  being  ‘late 
Anglo-Saxon.’  See  English. 

Several  of  the  English  scholars  who  are  most  active  in 
the  study  of  early  English  wage  war  on  Anglo-Saxon. 
They  attack  the  word.  . . . They  are  still  more  hostile  to 
the  suggestion  which  goes  with  the  word,  that  the  speech 
called  Anglo-Saxon  is  different  from  modern  English,  so  as 
to  deserve  a separate  name.  They  say  there  has  been  but 
one  speech  spoken  in  England  by  the  Teutonic  tribes  and 
their  descendants  from  Caedmon  to  Tennyson.  . . . This 
classic  Anglo-Saxon  differs  from  our  English  in  phonology, 
...  in  vocabulary,  . . . [in]  inflections,  ...  in  the  deri- 
vation of  words,  . . . [in]  syntax, . . . [in]  versification  [see 
alliteration],  . . . [and  in]  the  modes  of  thought.  . . . The 
former  is  a synthetic  German  speech,  with  its  own  periods 
of  early  irregular  idiom,  classic  cultivation,  decline  and  fall 
into  dialects ; the  latter  an  analytic  mixed  speech  of  Ro- 
manic cultivation,  with  other  periods  of  growth,  and  classic 
regularity  and  progress.  And  a chaos  separates  the  two 
languages.  It  is  only  when  attention  is  directed  to  the 
history  of  etymological  forms  that  unity  can  be  plausibly 
claimed  for  them.  . . . But  while  the  importance  of  these 
forms  in  tracing  the  descent  of  languages  is  probably  not 
overrated,  their  weight  in  establishing  identity  or  simi- 
larity may  easily  be.  . . . The  proposed  use  of  Old  English 
[in  place  of  Anglo-Saxon ] does  not  distinguish,  but  con- 
founds  all  the  periods  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  two  early 
periods  of  English.  . . . The  reasons  urged  for  this  no- 
menclature are  in  great  part  sentimental.  It  is  thought 
to  magnify  the  English  language  and  race  to  represent 
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them  as  Low  German,  having  an  unbroken  history  parallel 
with  that  of  the  High  German,  and  reaching  through  a 
more  famous  career  to  a more  venerable  antiquity.  But 
Americans  are  taught  to  believe  in  mixed  races,  and  it 
magnifies  the  English  most  in  our  eyes  to  represent  it  in 
the  old  fashion,  as  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  great 
languages,  the  bearers  of  the  best  cultivation  of  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Romanic  races. 

F A.  March , in  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  IV.  97-105. 

II.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons: as,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  language 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  belonging  to,  derived 
from,  or  having  the  form  or  spirit  of  that  lan- 
guage: as,  the  Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  mod- 
ern English;  the  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words  in  the  Bible  or  Shakspere;  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  style,  as  contrasted  with  a Latin  style. — 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  or  the  English-speaking  race:  as,  An- 
glo-Saxon enterprise;  the  political  genius  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Anglo-Saxondom  (ang-glo-sak'son-dum),  n. 
[<  Anglo-Saxon  + - Horn .]  The  Anglo-Saxon 

domain;  the  whole  body  of  Anglo-Saxons,  in 
sense  1 (&). 

Anglo-Saxonic  (ang'glo-sak-son'ik),  a.  [< 
ML.  Anglosaxonicus,  < Anglosaxones . seo  Anglo- 
Saxon.']  Of  Anglo-Saxon  character  or  quality ; 
Anglo-Saxon  in  origiu  or  seeming. 

Anglo-Saxonism  (ang-glo-sak'son-izm),  n. 
[<  Anglo-Saxon  + -ism.]  1.  A characteristic  or 
peculiarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. — 2.  A 
word,  phrase,  idiom,  or  peculiarity  of  speech 
belonging  to  Anglo-Saxon,  or  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin  or  type. — 3.  The  state  of  being  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  widest  sense ; that  which  consti- 
tutes the  Anglo-Saxon  or  English  character  in 
the  aggregate  ; the  feeling  of  pride  in  being 
Anglo-Saxon. 

angnailt,  n.  The  more  correct  form  of  agnail. 
See  agnail  and  hangnail. 

angola  (ang-go  la),  n.  A common  but  corrupt 
form  of  angora. 

Angola  cat,  pea,  seed,  weed.  See  the  nouns. 

angon  (ang'gon),  n.  [ML.  ango,  < MGr.  ayyuv.] 
The  heavy  barbed  javelin  of  the  Franks.  It  is 
described  as  being  not  very  long,  but  heavy,  and  used  as 
much  to  drag  down  the  enemy's  shield,  when  fixed  in  it 
by  its  barbs,  as  to  inflict  wounds ; in  this  respect  resem- 
bling the  pilum  (which  see).  It  was  also  used  as  a pike 
or  lance  in  close  combat. 

angor  (ang'gor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  an- 
gour  and  (by  confusion  with  anger1)  anger, 

< late  ME.  angure,  < OF.  angor,  angour,  < L, 
angor.  aec.  angorem,  anguish,  trouble,  lit.  a 
strangling,  < angere  (=  Gr.  ayxeiv),  compress, 
throttle,  strangle,  stifle,  distress,  torment, 
trouble:  see  anguish,  august,  and  anger1.  In 
the  medical  sense  angor  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  kindred  a ngina.]  It.  Anguish;  intense 
bodily  or  mental  pain. 

For  man  is  laden  with  ten  thousand  languors; 

All  other  creatures  onely  feele  the  angora 

Of  few  diseases. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas  (ed.  Grosart),  The  Furies,  1. 607. 

Whose  voices,  angers,  and  terrors,  and  sometimes  howl- 
ings,  he  said  he  often  heard. 

Abp.  Ussher , Ans.  to  a Jesuit,  p.  175. 
2.  In  meet.,  extreme  anxiety,  accompanied  with 
painful  constriction  at  the  epigastrium,  and 
often  with  palpitation  and  oppression.  Dungli- 
son. 

angora  (ang-go'ra),  n.  [<  Angora  (Turk.  An- 
ghur),  mod.  form  of  Gr.  "kyevpa,  L.  Ancyra,  a town 
in  Asia  Minor,  giving  name  to  the  cat  and  the 
goat  so  called:  see  also  Ancyrene.  The  name 
coincides  with  Gr.  ayicvpa,  L.  ancora,  a hook,  an 
anchor:  see  anchor1.]  A light  cloth  made  of 
Angora  wool,  and  used  for  coats  and  cloaks. 
The  angora  of  commerce  is  now  usually  made  of  a com- 
bination of  mohair  and  silk.  Erroneously  and  infre- 
quently written  angola. 

Angora  cat,  goat,  wool.  See  the  nouns. 

Angostura  bark.  [<  Angostura , a town  in  Ven- 
ezuela, on  the  Orinoco;  lit.  a narrow  pass;  < 
Sp.  angostura  (=  Pg.  angustura),  narrowness,  a 
narrow  pass,  < angosto  (=  Pg.  angusto),  narrow, 

< L.  angustuSy  narrow:  see  august  and  anguish .] 
See  bark 2. 

angrily  (ang'gri-li),  adv.  [ME.  angrily , angryly, 
•liche;  < angry  + - ly 2.  Cf.  angerly , adv/]  In  an 
angry  manner ; with  indications  of  resentment. 

Rashly  and  angrily  I promised ; but  cunningly  and  pa- 
tiently will  I perform.  C.  Kingsley , The  Heroes. 

angriness  (ang'gri-nes),  n . 1.  The  state  of 
being  angry. 

Such  an  angriness  of  humour  that  we  take  fire  at  every- 
thing. Dr.  H.  More , Whole  Duty  of  Man,  § 22. 

2.  Inflammation  and  pain  of  a sore  or  swell- 
ing. [Obsolescent.] 
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angry  (ang'gri).  a.  [ME.  angry,  earlier  an- 
gerich;  < anger i + -?/1.]  If.  Causing  grief  or 
trouble;  troublesome;  vexatious;  trying. 

God  had  provided  a severe  and  angry  education  to 
chasten  the  frowardness  of  a young  spirit. 

Jer.  Taylor , Sermons,  III.  167. 
2f.  Feeling  grief  or  trouble ; grieved ; troubled ; 
vexed. — 3.  Feeling  or  showing  anger  or  re- 
sentment (with  or  at  a person,  at  or  about  a 
thing) : said  of  persons. 

God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day.  Ps.  vii.  11. 
Rather  be  glad  to  amend  your  ill  living  than  to  be  angry 
when  you  are  warned  or  told  of  your  fault. 

Latimer , Sermon  of  the  Plough. 
How  he  fell 

From  heaven  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o’er  the  crystal  battlements. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  741. 

4.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting  anger ; 
wrathful:  as,  an  angry  look  or  mood;  angry 
words  ; an  angry  reply. 

Often  a man’s  own  angry  pride 
Is  cap  and  bells  for  a fool. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  vi. 

5.  Bearing  the  marks  of  anger;  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  anger ; frowning ; fierce : 
as,  an  angry  countenance ; angry  billows. 

And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1469. 
From  the  far  corner  of  the  building,  near  the  ground, 
angry  puffs  of  steam  shone  snow-white  in  the  moon  and 
vanished.  It.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  54. 

6.  Having  the  color  of  the  face  of  one  who  is 
in  anger;  red.  [Rare.] 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angry  and  brave. 

Herbert,  Virtue. 

7.  Sharp;  keen;  vigorous.  [Rare.] 

I never  ate  with  angrier  appetite. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

8.  In  -med.y  inflamed,  as  a sore;  exhibiting  in- 
flammation. 

This  serum,  being  accompanied  by  the  thinner  parts  of 
the  blood,  grows  red  and  angry.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
= Syn.  3,  4,  5.  Indignant,  incensed,  passionate,  resent- 
ful, irritated,  wrathful,  irate,  hot,  raging,  furious,  stormy, 
choleric,  inflamed,  tumultuous, 
anguiculse  (ang-gwik'u-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern, 
pi. ; cf.  L.  anguiculus , m.,  a small  serpent,  dim. 
of  anguis , a serpent : see  Anguis.]  An  old  name 
of  the  small  nematoid  worms,  as  those  of  the 
family  Anguillulidce,  found  in  sour  paste,  vine- 
gar, etc.,  and  commonly  called  vinegar-eels.  It 
was  not  used  as  a zoological  name, 
anguicular  (ang-gwik'u-lar),  a . Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  anguicuke. 

anguid  (ang'gwid),  n.  A lizard  of  the  family 
Anguidce. 

Anguidse  (ang'gwi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anguis  + 
-idee.  ] A family  of  laeertilians,  typified  by  the 
genus  Anguis.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  Scincidce, 
and  contains  a number  of  feeble,  fragile,  and  harmless  apo- 
dal and  snake-like  lizards,  living  in  holes  or  under  stones, 
and  feeding  on  insects  or  worms.  The  technical  charac- 
ters are  : an  esquamate  tongue  whose  anterior  portion  is 
retractile,  clavicles  undilated  proximally,  postorbital  and 
postfrontal  arches  present,  and  temporal  fossse  roofed  over, 
and  the  body  furnished  with  osteodermal  plates  having 
irregularly  branching  or  radiating  channels. 

Anguifer  (ang'gwi-fer),  n.  [L.,  serpent-bear- 
ing, < anguis,  a serpent  (see  Anguis),  + ferre  = 
E.  bear1.]  In  astron.,  a northern  constellation 
pictured  by  a man  holding  a serpent ; Serpen- 
tarius,  or  Ophiuchus.  See  cut  under  Oph  iuchus. 
anguiform  (ang'gwi-form),  a.  [<  NL.  angui- 
formis,  < L.  anguis,  a snake  (see  Anguis),  + for- 
ma, form.]  Snaky;  serpentine;  like  a snake: 
said  both  of  shape  and  of  movement:  as,  an 
anguiform  motion;  an  anguiform  myriapod; 
“the  anguiform  Chilognathans,”  Kirby,  Habits 
of  Animals  (1835),  p.  68. 

Anguiformes  (ang-gwi-for'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  anguiformis:  see  anguiform .]  In  La- 
treille’s  system  of  classification,  a group  of 
ehilognath  myriapods,  corresponding  to  the 
family  Iulidte  of  Westwood. 

Anguilla  (ang-gwil'a),  n.  [L.,  an  eel  (cf.  Gr. 
iyxe'h yc,  an  eel),  dim.  of  anguis,  a serpent:  see 


Common  Eel  {Anguilla  anguilla). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

Anguis.]  A genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Anguillidce : a name  sometimes  given  com- 
prehensively to  the  apodal  fishes  with  pectoral 


anguish 

fins,  but  by  recent  authors  restricted  to  the 
common  eel,  A.  anguilla,  and  closely  related 
species.  Its  species  are  very  diversely  estimated,  some 
authors  recognizing  about  50,  others  only  4,  the  Arctogaean 
A.  anguilla,  the  Indian  A.  marmorala  and  A.  mona , and 
the  Oceanic  A.  megalostoma. 

anguillid  (ang-gwil'id),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Anguillidce , as  an  eel. 

Anguillidse  (ang-gwil'i-de),  7i.pl.  [NL.,  < An- 
guilla + -idw.]  A family  of  apodal  fishes,  exem- 
plified by  the  genus  Anguilla ; the  typical  eels. 
Various  limits  have  been  assigned  to  it  by  ichthyologists. 
As  now  restricted,  the  Anguillidce  are  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  pectoral  fins,  remoteness  of  the  dorsal  fin 
from  the  head,  confluence  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  with 
the  caudal,  presence  of  small  elliptical  obliquely  set  scales, 
discrete  lateral  nostrils,  tongue  free  in  front,  slender  re- 
duced pterygoid  bones,  elongated  jaws,  and  moderately 
broad  ethmovomerine  region.  In  this  sense  the  family 
contains  only  the  genus  Anguilla. 

anguilliform  (ang-gwil'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  an- 
guilliformis,  < L.  anguilla,  an  eel,  + forma, 
form.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  an  eel  or  of  a 
serpent ; resembling  an  eel  or  a serpent.  Spe- 
cifically— 2.  In  ichth.,  having  the  zoological 
character  of  an  eel ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  An- 
guilliformes. 

Anguilliformes  (ang-gwil-i-for'mez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  anguilliform  is : see  anguilliform.] 
In  Cuvier’s  classification  of  fishes,  the  only 
recognized  family  of  Malacopterygii  apodes,  in- 
cluding fishes  with  an  elongated  form,  a thick 
and  soft  skin,  few  bones,  no  cteca,  and  in  most 
cases  a swim-bladder  which  is  often  of  singu- 
lar shape.  It  has  been  disintegrated  into  many 
families,  and  even  different  orders. 

Anguillina  (ang-gwi-ll'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Anguilla  + -ina.]  In  Giinther’s  classification 
of  fishes,  a group  of  Murainidas platychistce,  with 
tho  gill-openings  separated  by  an  interspace, 
pectoral  fins  present,  nostrils  superior  or  lat- 
eral, tongue  free,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  sur- 
rounded by  the  fin. 

anguillous  (ang-gwil'us),  a.  [<  L.  anguilla,  an 

★eel,  + -ous.]  Like  an  eel;  anguilliform.  [Rare.] 

Anguillula  (ang-gwil'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
L.  anguilla,  an  eel.]  A genus  of  nematoid 
worms  or  nemathelminths,  typical  of  the  family 
Anguillulidce  (which  see).  The  common  vinegar-eel 
is  A.  aeeti;  that  of  sour  paste,  A.  glutinom ; that  of 
blighted  wheat,  A.  tritici.  See  cut  under  Kematoidea. 

anguillule  (ang-gwil'ul),  n.  [<  Anguillula,  q.  v.] 
One  of  the  anguiculse  or  Anguillulidce;  any  simi- 
lar eel-like  creature  of  small  size. 

Anguillulidce  (ang-gwi-lu'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Anguillula  + -idee.]  A family  of  free,  that  is,  not 
parasitic,  nematoid  worms,  including  the  minute 
creatures  known  as  vinegar-eels.  The  family  is  re- 
lated to  the  tiurdiiclee,  or  horsehair  worms,  and  contains 
many  genera,  of  which  the  best  known  is  A aguilluta. 

Anguins  (ang-gwi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anguis 
+ -ince.  ] The  slow -worms,  or  Anguidce,  rated  as 
a subfamily  of  Scincidce. 

anguine  (ang'gwin),  a.  [<L.  anguineus,  < an- 
guis, a snake:  see  Anguis.]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a snake;  snake-like:  as,  “the  an- 
guine or  snake-like  reptiles,”  Owen,  Comp.  Anat. 
— Anguine  lizard,  a snake-lizard  of  South  Africa,  Cha- 
mcesciura  anguina.  See  Chamcesaura. 

anguineal  (ang-gwin'e-al),  a.  [<  L.  anguineus 
(see  anguine)  + -al.]  Resembling  or  pertaining 
to  a snake  or  snakes — Anguineal  hyperbola,  a 

term  applied  by  Newton  to  a hyperbolic  curve  of  the  third 
order  having  one  asymptote  and  three  inflections. 

anguineous  (ang-gwin'e-us),  a.  [<  L.  angui- 
neus:  see  anguine.]  Same  as  anguineal. 

Anguinidss  (ang-gwin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Anguis  + An-  + -idee.]  Same  as  Anguidce. 

anguiped,  anguipede  (ang'gwi-ped,  -ped),  a. 
and  n.  [<  L.  anguipes,  < anguis  (see  Anguis),  a 
serpent,  + pes  (ped-)  = E.  foot.]  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing feet  or  legs  in  the  form  of  serpents:  ap- 
plied to  such  conceptions  as  the  serpent-footed 
giants  of  Greek  mythology. 

A winged  anguipede  giant. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  305,  note. 

11.  n.  An  individual  fabled  to  have  serpents’ 
bodies  and  heads  in  the  place  of  legs. 

Anguis  (ang'gwis),  n.  [L.,  a serpent,  a snake, 
lit.  a throttler,  a constrictor  (see  constrictor),  < 
angere,  throttle,  choke:  see  anger1  and  angor.] 
A genus  of  scincoid  lizards,  typical  of  the  family 
A«<7«Mte,representedby  the  slow-worm  or  blind- 
worm  of  Europe,  Anguis  fragilis,  as  the  best- 
known  species.  These  lizards  are  perfectly  harmless, 
though  popularly  thought  to  be  dangerous.  They  have 
been  supposed  to  be  blind,  from  the  smallness  of  the  eyes. 
The  body  is  very  brittle,  and  the  tail  readily  breaks  off. 
There  are  apparently  no  limbs,  so  that  the  animal  resem- 
bles a small  snake  or  worm. 

anguish  (ang'gwish),  n.  [<  ME.  anguish,  an- 
guyshe,  angicishe,  angwische . etc.,  earlier  an- 


anguish 
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anhidrosis 


guise,  angitis,  anguisse,  angoise,  angus,  etc.,  < 

OF.  anguisse,  angoisse,  mod.  F.  angoisse  = Pr. 
angoissa  = OSp.  angoxa  (Sp.  Pg.  angustia)  = 

It.  angoscia,  anguish,  < L.  angustia,  straitness, 
narrowness,  in  class.  L.  usually  in  pi.  angus- 
tiie,  a defile,  strait,  fig.  straits,  distress,  diffi- 
culty, scarcity,  want,  poverty, < angustus,  strait, 
narrow,  difficult  (cf . Goth,  aggwus  = A&  ange, 
enge,  etc.,  strait,  narrow),  < angere  = Gr.  hyxuv, 
choke,  strangle,  stifle : see  angust,  angor,  and 
anger1.']  1 . Excruciating  or  agonizing  pain  of 
either  body  or  mind ; acute  suffering  or  distress,  angularity  (ang-gu-lar'i-ti). 

But  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses  for  anywisA  of  spirit, 
and  for  cruel  bondage.  Ex.  vi.  9. 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A ministering  angel  thou.  Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  30. 

In  the  sternest  of  his  [Achilles's]  acts,  we  read  only  the 
anguish  of  his  grief.  Be  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 

2.  An  overwhelming  emotion.  [Rare.] 


in  the  representation,  the  horizontal  lines  of  both  con-  angUStatet  (ang-gus'tat),  V , 
verge  to  vanishing-points.  Also  called  oblique  perspective.  ...  ' 1 ' — 

— Angular  processes,  in  anat.,  the  orbital  processes  of 
the  frontal  bone  near  the  angles  of  the  eye.  The  external 
angular  process  is  sometimes  called  the  jugal  process.  See 
cut  under  skull—  Angular  sections,  that  part  of  mathe- 


t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
angustated,  ppr.  angustating.  [<  L.  angustatus, 
pp.  of  angustare,  straiten,  narrow,  < angustus, 
narrow  : see  angust.  ] To  make  narrow ; strait- 
en; contract. 


matics  which  treats  of  the  division  of  angles  into  equal  angustate  (ang-gus'tat),  «.  [<  L.  angustatus, 


parts.— Angular  vein,  in  anat.,  the  part  of  the 
vein  which 

velocity,  w . - 

to  the  axis  of  rotation,  if  its  motion  is  uniform,  sweeps 
through  in  a unit  of  time;  the  rate  of  revolution  of  a 
revolving  body:  usually  expressed  in  circular  measure 
(which  see,  under  measure), 

pi.  angularities 


_ , _ ...  . ..  9 

(-tiz).  [<  angular  + -ity.~\  The  quality  of  being 
angular  in  any  sense ; an  angular  detail  or 
characteristic. 

No  doubt  there  are  a few  men  who  can  look  beyond  the 
husk  or  shell  of  a fellow-being— his  angularities,  awk- 
wardness, or  eccentricity  — to  the  hidden  qualities  within. 

W.  Matthews , Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  142. 

angularly  (ang'gu-lar-li),  adv.  In  an  angular 
manner ; with  angles  or  corners, 
angularness  (ang'gu-lar-nes),  n. 

o _ .of  being  angular. 

angwishen,  earlier  "anguisen,  anguissen,  < OP.  angulate  (ang'gu-lat),  v.  t.  \ pret.  and  pp.  an- 


He  cried  in  an 


anguish  of  delight  and  gratitude. 

Thackeray , Vanity  Fair. 

= Syn.  Agony,  Anguish,  Pang,  etc.  See  agony  undgrief. 
anguish  (ang'gwish),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  anguyschen 


angoisser,  anguisser =Pr.  angoissar  = Sp.  Pg.  an- 
gustiar  = lt.  angosciarc;  from  the  noun.]  To 
distress  with  excruciating  pain  or  grief. 

I wish  thou  hadst  not  alighted  so  hastily  and  roughly; 
it  hath  shaken  down  a sheaf  of  thy  hair ; take  heed  thou 
sit  not  upon  it,  lest  it  anguish  thee. 

Landor , Leofric  and  Godiva,  p.  61. 

anguished  (ang'gwisht),p.  a.  _ [Early  mod.  E, 


,cn  accompanies  the  angular  artery.- Angular  PP- : see  the  verb.]  JNarrowea;  straitened. 

■,  in  mech.,  the  angle  which  a line  perpendicular  angUStatlOH  (ang-gus-ta  shon),  n.  [<  angus- 

*- — " — * tate.]  The  act  of  making  angustate  or  narrow; 

a straitening  or  narrowing  down, 
angusticlave  (ang-gus'ti-klav),  n.  [<  L.  an- 
gusticlavius,  adj.,  wearing  a narrow  purple 
stripe,  < angustus,  narrow,  + clavus,  a nail,  a 
knob,  a purple  stripe  on  the  tunic : see  clavus.] 
A narrow  purple  stripe  or  band  reaching  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic  on  each 
side,  worn  regularly  by  members  of  the  Roman 
equestrian  order,  and  sometimes  by  those  of  in- 
ferior rank  who  had  the  means  to  provide  it. 
It  was  woven  in  the  fabric,  and  is  rarely  indi- 
cated in  sculpture. 

The  quality  angustifoliate  (ang-gus-ti-fo'li-at),  a.  [<  NL. 

angustifoliatus,  < L.  angustus,  narrow,  +foliatus, 
leaved,  < folium,  leaf : see  folio.]  In  hot.,  nar- 
row-leaved. 

angustirostrate (ang-gus-ti-ros'trat),  a.  [< NL. 
angustirostratus,  < L.  angustus,  narrow,  + ros- 
tratus,  beaked,  < rostrum,  beak.  ] In  zool.,  hav- 
ing a narrow,  slender,  or  (especially)  com- 


gulated,  ppr.  angulating.  [\  L.  angulatus,  made 
angular  (cf.  LL.  angulare,  make  angular),  < an- 
gulus,  angle'  see  angled. ] To  make  angular  or 
angulate 


i (ang' 
.]  F< 


;'gu-lat),  a.  [<  L.  angulatus : see  _ 
ormed  with  angles  or  corners ; of  pressed  beak:  opposed  to  latirostrate. 


angulate 

the  verb,  j = ..... 

an  angular  form;  angled;  cornered:  as,  angu-  AngUStura  hark.  See  Angostura  bark,  under 


late  stems,  leaves,  petioles,  etc. 


also  anguisht,  < ME.  anguished .]  Affected  by  angulated  (ang'gu-la-ted),  p.  a.  Same  as  an- 
anguish;  expressing  or  caused  by  anguish.  gulate,  a.:  as,  “angulated  fore-wings,”  II.  0. 

On  thy  cold  forehead  starts  the  anguished  dew.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  274. 

Coleruigc,  Death  of  chatterton.  anguiateiy  (ang'gu-lat-li),  adv.  In  an  angulate 
angnishoust,  a.  [Early mod.  E.,  and mod.  dial.,  manner;  with  angles  or  comers. 

< ME.  anguishous,  angwisshous,  earlier  anguys-  angulation  (ang-gu-la'shon),  n.  [<  angulate.] 
sous,  angwisous,  anguisuse,  angussus,  < OF.  an-  \ formation  of  angles;  the  state  of  being  an- 
guissus,  angussus,  later  angoisseux  (Cotgrave)  = gulated. 

Pr.  angoissos  - Sp.  Pg.  angustioso  - It.  angosci-  angulato-gibbous  (ang-gu-la-td-gib'us),  a.  [< 
oso,  < ML.  angustiosus,<  L.  angustia : see  anguish  angulatus,  angulate,  + LL.  gibbosus, 
and-otAS.]  Full  of  anguish;  attended  with  an-  bous.]  Gibbous  with  an  angulate  tendency, 
^guish.  Chaucer.  F.  E.  D. 

angular  (ang'gfi-lar),  a.  [<  L.  angularis,  < an-  angulato-sinuous  (ang-gu-la-to-sin'u-us),  a. 
gulus,  an  angle:  see  angle3.]  1.  Having  an  [<L.  angulatus,  angulate,  4-  sinuosus,  sinuous.] 
angle  or  angles ; having  comers;  pointed:  as,  Sinuous  or  winding  with  the  curves  angled, 
an  angular  figure ; an  angular  piece  of  rock ; ^ jg 

angular  writing  (that  is,  with  the  turns  sharply  anguli,  Plural  of  angulus. 
pointed  instead  of  curved). — 2.  Consisting  of  anguliferous  (ang-gu-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L .angu- 
an  angle;  characteristic  of  an  angle:  as,  an  im>  au  angle,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.]  In  conch., 
angular  point. — 3.  Measured  by  an  angle;  having  the  last  whorl  angulated.  Craig,  1847. 
subtending  an  angle;  having  a divergence  angulinerved  (ang'gu-li-nervd),  a.  [<  L.  un- 
expressed in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds:  gulus,  an  angle,  + nervum,  nerve,  + -cd2.]  In 
as,  angular  distance. — 4.  Of  persons:  (a)  hot.,  having  nerves  which  diverge  at  an  angle 

Having  or  exhibiting  protuberances  of  joint  or  - ■’ J — ’ 'u: *“J1" 

limb ; acting  or  moving  awkwardly  or  as  if  in 
angles. 

He  is  angular  in  his  movements,  and  rather  tall. 

F.  M.  Crawford , Paul  Patoff,  viii. 

The  angular  female  in  black  bombazine.  0.  W.  Holmes. 

(b)  Stiff  in  manner;  cranky;  crotchety;  un- 
bending.—Angular  advance  of  an  eccentric,  the 
angle  between  the  center  line  of  the  crank  of  the  engine 
and  that  joining  the  center  of  motion  and  center  of  fig- 
ure of  the  eccentric.— Angular  aperture  cf  lenses. 

See  aperture.— Angular  artery,  in  anat.,  the  facial  ar- 
tery which  passes  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  finally 
near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye ; especially,  this  latter  por- 
tion of  its  course.— Angular  belting,  belting  having  a 
trapezoidal  section  and  used  with  a grooved  pulley.  It  is 
employed,  because  of  its  great  adhesion,  where  a narrow 
belt  or  considerable  traction  is  desired.  The  heavier  belts 
of  this  class  are  made  by  fastening  blocks  of  leather  or 
other  suitable  material,  shaped  like  truncated  pyramids, 
to  the  inner  face  of  a strong  carrier-belt.—  Angular  bone, 
a bone  situated  at  or  ne  rr  the  angle  of  the  mandible  of 
lower  vertebrates.—  Angular  capital,  an  incorrect  term 
for  angle-capital.— Angular  chain-belt,  a chain  fitted  to 
run  over  a V-shaped  pulley.  In  some  forms  flat  links  2LngulOSlty  (ang-gu-los  1-tl),  n.  ) pi.  ( ingulOSlties 
are  covered  with  leather,  which  bears  against  the  sides  of  (-tiz).  [<  angulose  + - ity.  j The  state  or  qual- 

the  groove ; in  others  there  are  long  links  with  wooden  - ... 

blocks  wedged  into  them,  whose  ends  form  the  bearing 
surfaces ; these  links  al- 


bark 2. 

angwantibo  (ang-gwan-te'bo),  n.  [Native 
name.]  The  slow  lemur  of  Old  Calabar,  Arc- 
tocebus  calabarensis,  of  the  subfamily  Nyctice- 
bince,  related  to  the  potto,  and  by  some  referred 
to  the  genus  Ferodicticus.  The  tail  is  rudimentary ; 
the  inner  digits  of  both  feet  are  opposable  as  thumbs,  the 
index  digit  is  rudimentary,  and  the  second  digit  of  the 
hind  foot  terminates  in  a claw,  the  rest  of  the  digits  hav- 
ing flat  nails.  The  pelage  is  thick  and  woolly,  of  a brown- 
ish color,  paler  or  whitish  below. 

gib-  anhangt  (an-hang'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  anliangen, 
anhongen,  no  pret.,  pp.  unhanged,  a weak  verb; 
mixed  with  anhon,  pret.  anheng,  anhong,  an- 
hunge,  pp.  anhungen,  anhonge,  a strong  verb ; < 
AS.  *anhdn,  *onhon  (Bosworth),  perhaps  for  a- 
hon,  a strong  verb,  hang,  < an,  on,  on  (or  a-),  + 
hon,  hang:  see  hang.]  To  hang. 

He  had  to  take  him,  and  anhang  him  fast. 

Chaucer,  Doctor’s  Tale,  L 259. 

anharmonic  (an-hiir-mon'ik),  a.  [=F.  anhar- 
monique;  < Gr.  dr-  priv.  ( an -5)  + harmonic,  q.  v.  ] 
Not  harmonic;  in  geom.,  a term  applied  by 
Chasles  to  an  important  kind  of  ratio  introduced 


from  the  midnerve,  often  branching  repeatedly 
by  subdivision,  as  in  most  exogenous  plants; 
f eather-veiued : applied  to  leaves. 
Angulirostres  (ang//gu-li-ros'trez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < L.  angulus,  an  angle,  + rostrum,  beak.] 
In  Blyth’s  classification  of  birds  (1849)?  a 
superfamily  group  of  his  Halcyoides,  including 
the  todies  and  jaeamars,  or  the  two  families 
Todidce  and  Galbulidce. 

angulo-dentate  (a n g " gii -16 - d e n ' t a t ) , a.  [<  L. 
angulus,  angle,  + dentatus,  toothed:  see  den- 
tate.] Angularly  toothed, 
angulometer  (ang-gu-lom'e-ter),  n.  [<  L.  an- 
gulus, angle,  + Gr.  girpov,  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  external  angles ; a 
goniometer.  It  has  various  forms.  See 
under  goniometer. 
angulose  (ang'gu-los),  a.  [<  L.  angulosus,  < 
angulus,  an  angle.]  Full  of  angles;  angu- 
lous. 


into  geometry  by  Mobius.  If  a,x,y,b  ale  four  values 
of  a unidimensional  variable  (for  instance,  the  positions 


of  four  points  on  a line),  then  [ ( x — a ) : (x—b)  ] x [ (y — b) : 
(y — a)  ] is  called  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  four  values. 
The  intersections  of  a plane  pencil  of  four  lines  with  a trans- 
versal have  the  same  anharmonic  ratio,  however  the  trans- 
versal may  be  situated ; and  this  ratio  is  called  the  anhar- 
monic ratio  of  the  pencil.  Anharmonic  ratios  are  always 
preserved  in  orthographic  projections.  By  means  of  these 
ratios,  metrical  properties  are  defined  as  projective  prop- 
erties of  the  absolute,  orconicat  infinity.  See  absolute,  n. , 2. 
If  from  the  intersection  of  two  lines  tangents  are  drawn  to 
the  absolute,  the  logarithm  of  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  the 
pencil  so  formed  multiplied  by  i V — 2 is  the  angle  of  the 
first  two  lines.  So,  the  logarithm  of  the  anharmonic  ratio 
of  two  points,  together  with  the  intersections  of  their  con- 
necting  line  with  the  absolute,  when  multiplied  by  a con- 
stant, gives  the  distance  of  these  points. — Anharmonic 
property,  in  geom.,  a property  that  is  connected  with  an 
anharmonic  ratio, 
cut  anhelation  (an-he-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  anhela- 
tion,  < L.  anhelatio(n-),  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
panting,  asthma,  < anhelare,  pp.  anhelatus : see 
anhcle.]  1.  Shortness  of  breath;  a panting; 
difficult  respiration ; asthma. — 2.  Eager  desire 
or  aspiration.  [Rare  in  both  senses.] 

These  . . . anhelations  of  divine  souls  after  the  adora- 
ble object  of  their  love.  Glanville,  Sermons,  p.  313. 

[Early  mod.  E.  anheale,  < ME. 


Angular  Gearing. 


fcernate  with  shorter  ones 
which  serve  merely  as 
connections.  — Angular 
distance.  See  distance. 

—Angular  gearing,  in 
mach .,  toothed  wheels  of 
irregular  outline,  used  in 
transmitting  variable  mo- 
tion. — Angular  gyrus. 

See  gyrus. — Angular  in- 
tervals, in  astron.,  those  arcs  of  the  equator  which 
are  intercepted  between  circles  of  declination  passing 
through  the  objects  observed.  They  are  measured  by 
means  of  the  transit  instrument  and  clock.  — Angular 
motion,  inpfa/sica,the  motion  of  any  body  which  moves 
about  a fixed  or  relatively  fixed  point : as,  the  angular 
motion  of  a pendulum  or  a planet : so  called  because  such 
motion  is  measured  by  the  angle  contained  between  lines 

' positions  of 
the  moving  body.— Angular  oscillation.  See  oscilla 
tion.—  Angular  perspective,  in  drawing , that  kind  of 
perspective  in  which  neither  ef  the  sides  of  the  principal 
object  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  therefore, 


ity  of  being  angulous  or  angular ; angularity, 
anguloso-gibbous  (ang-gu-ld-sd-gib'us),  a. 

Same  as  angulato-gibbous. 
angulous  (ang'gu-lus),  a.  [=  F.  anguleux,  for- 
merly angleux,  = It.  angoloso,  < L.  angulosus, 
full  of  angles  : see  angulose.]  Angular ; hav- 
ing comers;  hooked;  forming  an  angle. 

Held  togethef  by  hooks  and  angulous  involutions. 

Glanville,  Seep.  Sci.,  vii.  37. 

angulus  (ang'gu-lus),  «.;  pi.  anguli  (-11).  [L. : 
see  angled.]  1.  In  anat.,  an  angle:  used  in 
phrases  like  angulus  oris,  the  corner  of  the  anheloset  (an-he'los),  a. 
mouth;  angulus  mandibulce,  the  angle  of  the  Same  as  anhelous. 
mandible  or  lower  jaw-hone;  angulus  costce,  the  anhelcust  (an-he'lus),  a. 


angle  of  a rib. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of 

j „ mollusks. 

drawn  from  the  fixed  point  to  the  successive  positions  of  aUgUStt  (aug-gust'),  (I.  [<  F.  anguste  (Cotgrave), 

.• — ““  < L.  angustus,  strait,  narrow,  contracted,  small, 

< angere,  compress,  strangle : see  anguish,  angor, 
and  anger1.]  Narrow ; strait.  Burton, 


anhelet,  v.  ..  w. — , 

anhelen,  anelen,  < OF.  aneler,  anheler,  = Pr. 
anelar  = Sp.  Pg.  anhelar  = It.  anelare,  < L.  an- 
helare, breathe  with  difficulty,  pant,  fig.  pant 
for,  pursue  eagerly ; < an-  for  ambi-,  around, 
on  both  sides,  + -helare,  in  comp.,  for  halare, 
breathe.  Cf.  exhale  and  inhale.  ] To  pant,  espe- 
cially with  eager  desire  and  anxiety. 

With  mostfervent  desire  they  anheale  . . . for  the  fruit 
of  our  convocation.  Latimer,  2d  Sermon  before  Conv. 

[As  anhelous  + -ose.] 

[<  L.  anhelus,  pant- 


ing, out  of  breath,  < anhelare,  pant:  see  an- 
liele.]  Out  of  breath;  panting;  breathing  with 
difficulty. 

anhidrosis  (an-hi-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ayi- 
dpuf,  without  perspiration  (<  av-  priv.  + idguc, 
sweat,  akin  to  E.  sweat),  + -osis.]  Deficiency  or 


anhidrosis 

absence  of  perspiration.  Also  written  ani- 
drosis. 

anhidrotic  (an-hi-drot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  anhi- 
drosis: s ee -otic.]  I.  a.  Tending  or  fitted  to 
check  perspiration. 

II.  ».  Any  medicinal  agent  which  checks 
perspiration. 

anhima  (a-nye'ma),  n.  [=  Sp.  anhina,  < Tupi 
anhima,  also  written  anhmna,  aniuma .]  1.  A 

Brazilian  name  of  the  kamichi  or  horned 
screamer ,Palamedeacornuta. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Anhimidse. 

Anhimidae  (an-him'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < An- 
hima + -idee.]  A family  of  birds,  the  homed 
screamers : synonymous  with  Palamedeidw. 

Anhimoidese  (an-hi-moi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Anhima  + - oiclece .]  A group  of  birds,  referred 
by  some  as  a superfamily  to  the  order  Cheno- 
morphee,  by  others  considered  as  forming  an 
order  by  itself.  It  is  conterminous  with  the 
family  Anliimidce.  See  Palamedeidce. 

anhinga  (a-nying'ga),  n.  [Tupi  anhinga .] 

. 1.  The  American  snake-bird,  darter,  or  water- 
turkey,  Plotus  avliinga  ; a totipalmate  natato- 
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anhydro-.  In  chem.,  the  combining  form  of  an- 
hydrous. 

anhydrous  (an-hi'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avvdpog,  with- 
out water,  < av-  priv.  + vdup  { vdp -),  water.] 
Destitute  of  water;  specifically,  in  chem.,  des- 
titute of  the  water  of  crystallization  (which 
see,  under  water) : as,  anhydrous  salts. 

ani  (a'ne),  n.  [Braz.  name:  “Ani  Brasilien- 
sium,”  Marcgrave,  Johnston,  Willughby  and 
Kay.]  A bird  of  the  genus  Crotophaga,  sub- 


American  Snake-bird  (P lotus  anhinga). 

rial  bird,  of  the  family  Plo  titles  and  order  Ste- 
ganopodes.  It  is  related  to  the  cormorants,  and  inhabits 
swamps  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  from  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  of  the  United  States.  See  darter, 
Plotus. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  birds : a synonym 
of  Plotus.  Brisson,  1760. 

anhistous  (an-his'tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  av-  priv.  + 
lord f,  a web,  mod.  tissue.]  In  anat.,  having 
no  recognizable  structure;  plasmie  or  sarco- 
dous,  as  the  sareode  of  a cell  or  the  plasma  of 
the  blood. 

anhungeredt  (an-hung'gerd),  a.  Same  as  ahun- 
gered. 

anhydrate  (an-hi'drat),  ®.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  an- 
kyarated,  ppr.  anhydrating.  [<  anhydrous  + 
-afe2.]  To  remove  water  from,  especially  from 
a substance  naturally  containing  it ; dehydrate. 

It  [glycerin]  is  used  like  alcohol  as  an  anhydrating  me- 
dium in  the  study  of  protoplasm. 

Poulsen , Bot.  Micro-chem.  (trails.),  p.  27. 

anhydration  (an-hi-dra'sliqn),  n.  [<  anhy- 
drate .]  Removal  of  water  from  anything; 
dehydration. 

anhydremia,  anhydrsemia  (an-hl-dre'mi-a),  n. 
[NL.,  prop,  anhyareemia,  < Gr.  avvdpop,  without 
water  (<  av-  priv.  + vfiup  {vdp-),  water),  + a\ua, 
blood.]  A concentrated  state  of  the  blood,  due 
^to  loss  of  water. 

anhydrid,  anhydride  (an-hl'drid,  -drid  or 
-dnd),  n.  [<  Gr.  avvdpog,  without  water,  + -id, 
■ide.]  One  of  a class  of  chemical  compounds, 
consisting  of  oxids  capable  of  reacting  with 
water  to  form  acids,  or  obtainable  from  acids 
by  removal  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  water, 
or  capable  of  reacting  with  basic  oxids  to  form 
salts.  For  example,  sulphuric  anhydrid  (sul- 
phur trioxid,  SO3)  unites  with  the  elements  of 
water  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  or  may 
be  obtained  from  sulphuric  acid  by  removal  of 
the  elements  of  water,  or  with  the  basic  oxid 
of  calcium  (lime)  will  form  the  salt  calcium 
sulphate.  Anhydrids  have  also  been  called 
anhydrous  acids. 

anhydrite  (an-hl'drlt),  n.  [<  NL.  anhydrites,  < 
Gr.  avvdpo;,  without  water  (see  anhydrous),  + 
-ites : see  -ife2.]  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  cal- 
cium. It  is  found  in  the  salt-mines  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  in  the  Harz  mountains,  also  in  geodes  in  limestone  at 
Loekport,  N.  Y.,  in  extensive  beds  in  Nova  Scotia,  etc.  It  is 
usually  granular  in  structure,  sometimes  crystalline  with 
cleavage  in  three  rectangular  directions.  Its  color  is  white 
or  grayish-white,  sometimes  with  a tinge  of  blue ; also  red. 
The  vulpinite  of  Italy  is  the  only  variety  used  in  the  arts. 


Groove-billed  Ani  ( Crotophaga  sulcirostris). 

family  Crotophayinw,  and  family  Cuculidw,  in- 
habiting the  warmer  parts  of  America.  There 
are  several  species,  two  of  them  inhabiting  the  United 
States.  The  black  ani,  Crotophaga  ani,  is  about  a foot 
long,  entirely  black,  with  violet,  steel-blue,  and  bronze  re- 
flections ; the  iris  is  brown ; the  feathers  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  lanceolate  ; the  crest  of  the  bill  is  smooth  or  with 
few  wrinkles ; and  the  culmen  is  regularly  curved.  It  is 
called  in  the  West  Indies  the  black  witch  and  savanna 
blackbird,  and  is  known  to  the  French  of  Cayenne  as  bout- 
de-setun.  It  occurs  from  Florida  southward.  Another 
species,  C.  sulcirostris,  the  groove-billed  ani,  is  found  in 
tropical  America  and  northward  to  Texas.  Its  bill  has 
three  distinct  grooves,  parallel  with  the  curved  culmen. 
All  are  gregarious  in  habit,  and  nest  in  bushes,  several 
individuals  sometimes  using  one  large  nest  in  common ; 
they  lay  plain  greenish  eggs,  covered  with  a white  chalky 
substance.  See  Crotophaga. 

anient,  «.  See  annieut. 
anidiomatic,  anidiomatical  (an-id'T-o-mat'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  av-  priv.  {an-5)  + idiomatic, 
-al.]  Contrary  to  the  idiom  or  analogies  of  a 
language;  not  idiomatic.  [Rare.] 

You  would  not  say  “ two  times”  ; it  is  anidiomatical. 

Landor,  Imaginary  Conversations,  II.  278. 
anidrosis  (an-i-dro'sis),  n.  Same  as  anhidrosis. 
Amelia  (an-i-el'a),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray).]  A 

?enus  of  lizards, typical  of  the  family  A niellidtB. 
ts  distinguishing  features  are  a body  without  limbs,  and  a 
nasal  shield  entering  into  the  labial  margin.  A.  pulchra 
is  an  elegant  Californian  species, 
aniellid  (an-i-el'id),  n.  A lizard  of  the  family 
Aniellidce. 

Aniellidse  (an-i-el'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Amelia 
+ -ulce.]  A family  of  eriglossate  lizards,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Amelia. 
anielloid  (an-i-el'oid),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Anielloidea. 
Anielloidea  (an'i-e-loi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Aniella  + -oidea.]  A superfamily  of  eriglos- 
sate lacertilians  (lizards),  represented  by  the 
single  family  Aniellidce,  having  concavo-convex 
vertebrse,  clavicles  not  dilated  posteriorly,  no 
postorbital  or  postfrontal  squamosal  arches,  no 
interorbital  septum,  and  no  cranial  columella, 
anientt,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  anienten  (more  commonly 
anientishen,  etc.:  see  anientish),  < OF.  anienter, 
anaienter,  anientir,  aneanter  (F.  an6antir  = Pr. 
anientar  = It.  annientare),  destroy,  reduce  to 
nothing,  < a (L.  ad,  to)  4-  nient,  neant,  F.  neant 
= Pr.  neien,  nien  = lt.  neente,  niente,  nothing,  < 
ML.  *neen{t-)s  or  *necen{t-)s,  lit.  not  being,  < 
ne,  not,  or  nec,  not,  nor,  + en{t-)s,  being:  see 
ens,  entity.]  1.  To  reduce  to  nothing  or  no- 
thingness; bring  to  naught;  frustrate.  Piers 
Plowman. — 2.  In  law,  to  abrogate ; make  null. 
Bouvier. 

anientisht,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  anientishen,  anentischen, 
annentischen,  etc.,  earlier  anientisen,  anyentisen , 
< OF.  anientiss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  anientir, 
anienter:  see  anient  and  -isle2.]  To  reduce  to 
nothing;  annihilate. 

Ire,  coveitise,  and  hastifness,  . . . which  three  things 
ye  han  nat  anientissed  [var.  anentysched ] or  destroyed. 

Chaucer , Tale  of  Melibeus. 
anigh  (a-nl'),  prep.phr.  as  adv.  and  prep.  [Mod., 
< a-4  + nigh,  after  anear,  afar,  etc.]  I.  adv. 
Nigh;  near;  close  by. 

II.  prep.  Nigh;  near. 

anightt  (a-nit'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME. 
anyght,  anyght,  < AS.  onnilit : see«sand«tp/4t] 
At  night ; in  the  night-time  ; by  night. 

I broke  my  sword  upon  a stone,  and  bid  him  take  that, 
for  coming  anight  to  Jane  Smile. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  4. 


anima 

anightst  (a-nits'),  adv.  [Equiv.  to  anight,  but 
with  adv.  gen.  suffix  as  in  AS.  nihtes,  E.  nights, 
adv. : see  nights.  Similarly,  o’  nights,  of  nights, 
where  in  popular  apprehension  nights  is  plural.] 
By  night ; nightly : used  of  repeated  or  habitual 
acts. 

Tile  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees, 

Duly  let  out  anights  to  steal  for  fees. 

Swift,  Morning. 

anil  (an'il),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  anile,  anill,  anele, 
< F.  anil,  < Pg.  ««i(  = Sp.  anil  (formerly  also 
ahir),  < Ar.  an-nil,  < al,  the,  + nil,  Pers.  Hind. 
nil,  < Skt.  nili,  indigo,  indigo-plant,  < nila,  dark 
blue.  Cf.  lilac.]  1.  A somewhat  woody  legu- 
minous plant,  Indigofera  Anil,  from  whose 
leaves  and  stalks  the  West  Indian  indigo  is 
made.  It  is  a common  species  in  Mexico  and  tropical 
America,  and  is  a larger  plant  than  the  Asiatic  1.  tinctoria, 
which  is  tile  species  ordinarily  cultivated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  indigo. 

2.  Indigo.  [In  this  sense  nearly  obsolete.] 
anile  (an'il  or  -II),  a.  [<  L.  anilis,  < anus,  an  old 
woman.]  Old-womanish ; imbecile : as,  “puerile 
or  anile  ideas,”  Walpole,  Catalogue  of  Engrav- 
ers. 

A general  revolt  against  authority,  even  in  matters  of 
opinion,  is  a childish  or  anile  superstition,  not  to  he  ex- 
cused by  the  pretext  that  it  is  only  due  to  the  love  of  free- 
dom cherished  in  excess. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  198. 

anilia  (a-nil'i-a),  n.  [<  anil  + -ia.]  Same  as 
aniline. 

anilic  (a-nil'ik),  a.  [<  anil  + -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  anil : as,  anilic  acid, 
anilide  (an'i-lid  or  -lid),  n.  [<  anil{ine)  + -ide.] 
^Same  as  phenylamide. 

aniline  (an'i-lin),  n.  and  a.  [<  anil  (with  refer- 
ence to  the  brilliant  violet  and  indigo  dyes 
which,  with  others,  are  prepared  from  aniline) 
+ -inc2. ] I.  n.  Aminobenzene,  orphenylamine, 
CRH5NH2,  the  starting-point  in  the  preparation 
of  a number  of  brilliant  dyes.  It  was  discovered  in 
1826  by  Unverdorben,  as  a product  of  the  distillation  of 
indigo,  and  called  by  him  crystallin.  It  did  not  acquire 
commercial  importance  until  1856,  when  the  purple  dye 
mauve  was  prepared  from  it  by  Perkin.  It  is  found  in 
small  quantities  in  coal-tar,  but  the  aniline  of  commerce 
is  obtained  from  benzene,  another  product  of  coal-tar, 
consisting  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  C^Hg.  Benzene  when 
acted  on  by  nitric  acid  produces  nitrobenzene ; and  this 
latter  substance  when  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen,  usu- 
ally generated  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  upon  iron  fil- 
ings or  scraps,  produces  aniline,  which  is  an  oily  liquid, 
colorless  when  pure,  somewhat  heavier  than  water,  having 
a peculiar  vinous  smell  and  a burning  taste.  It  is  a strong 
base,  and  yields  well-characterized  salts.  When  acted  on 
by  arsenic  acid,  potassium  bichromate,  stannic  chlorid, 
etc.,  aniline  produces  a great  variety  of  compounds  of 
very  beautiful  colors,  known  by  the  names  of  aniline  pur- 
ple, aniline  green,  violet,  magenta,  etc.  Also  called  a nuia. 

II.  a.  Pe Gaining  to  or  derived  from  aniline: 
as,  aniline  colors. — Aniline  oil,  a by-product  of  the 
manufacture  of  aniline,  containing  aniline,  toluidine,  and 
a number  of  other  organic  bases  of  the  aromatic  series.  It 
is  used  as  a solvent  for  rubber,  copal,  etc. — Aniline  pen- 
cil, a mixture  of  aniline,  graphite,  and  kaolin,  used  for 
copying,  marking  in  permanent  color,  and  transferring 
writing  or  designs. 

anility  (a-nil'i-ti),  n.  [<L.  anilita{t-)s,  < anilis : 
see  anile.]  'the  state  of  being  anile;  the  old 
age  of  a woman ; womanish  dotage  : as,  “marks 
of  anility,”  Sterne,  Sermons,  xxi. 
anilia  (a-nil'a),  n.  [<  anil,  q.  v.]  A com- 
mercial term  for  West  Indian  indigo,  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
prepared.  See  anil. 

anima  (an'i-ma),  «.;  pi.  anima:  (-me).  [L.,  a 
current  of  air,  wind,  air,  breath,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, life,  soul : sometimes  equiv.  to  animus, 
miud  (see  animus,  aud  cf.  Gr.  aveyog,  wind) ; 
both  from  root  seen  in  Skt.  an,  breathe,  repr. 
in  Teut.  by  Goth,  usanan,  breathe  out,  expire ; 
cf.  Icel.  anda  = Sw.  andas  = Dan.  aande, 
breathe,  Icel.  onel,  breath,  life,  soul,  = Sw.  anda, 
ande  = Dan.  aande,  breath  (>  Sc.  aund,  aind, 
aynd,  breath,  breathe)  ; also  Icel.  andi,  breath, 
spirit,  a spirit,  = Dan.  aand,  spirit,  soul,  a spirit, 
ghost,  = OHG.  anto  = OS.  anelo  = AS.  anda,  zeal, 
indignation,  anger,  envy:  for  the  change  of 
sense,  cf.  animus  and  animosity.]  Soul;  vital 
principle ; the  intelligent  principle  supposed  to 
preside  over  vital  actions:  anciently  applied 
to  the  active  principle  of  a drug,  as  if  this  were 
its  soul. — Anima  bruta,  the  soul  of  brutes;  the  soul 
of  animals  other  than  man ; the  principle  of  brute  in- 
telligence and  vitality. — Anima  humana,  the  human 
soul ; the  principle  of  human  intelligence  and  vitality. — 
Anima  mundi.  the  soul  of  the  world  ; an  ethereal  essence 
or  spirit  supposed  to  he  diffused  through  the  universe,  or- 
ganizing and  acting  throughout  the  whole  and  in  all  its 
different  parts. 

The  doctrine  of  the  anima  mundi,  as  held  by  the  Stoics 
and  Sfcratonicians,  is  closely  allied  to  pantheism  ; while 
according  to  others  this  soul  of  the  universe  is  altogether 
intermediate  between  the  Creator  and  his  works. 

Fleming. 


animabiiity 

animability(an,/i-ma-biri-ti),  n.  [ <.  animable  : 
see  -bility.]  Capacity  of  animation ; capability 
of  being  animated. 

An  animability  of  body  is  acquired  (if  we  may  coin  a 
word),  W.  Taylor,  Monthly  Kev.,  LXXI V.  393.  (N.  E.  D.) 

animablet  (an'i-ma-bl),  a.  [<  L.  animahilis  (a 
doubtful  reading),  < animare,  animate  : see  ani- 
mate, v.]  Susceptible  of  animation, 
animadversalt  (anH-mad-ver'sal),  n.  [<  L. 
animadversus  (pp.  of  animadvertere : see  animad- 
vert) + -at.]  That  which  has  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving ; a percipient.  [Rare.] 

That  lively  inward  animadversal : it  is  the  soul  itself : 
for  I cannot  conceive  the  body  doth  animadvert. 

Dr.  11.  More , Song  of  the  Soul,  p.  422,  note. 

animadversion  (an'T-mad-ver'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
animadversion n-),  the  perception  of  an  object, 
consideration,  attention,  reproach, punishment, 

< animadvertere,  pp.  animadversus : see  animad- 
vert. ] It.  The  act  or  faculty  of  observing  or 
noticing;  observation;  perception. 

The  soul  is  the  sole  percipient  which  hath  animadver- 
sion and  sense.  Glanville , Seep.  Sci. 

2.  The  act  of  criticizing;  criticism;  censure; 
reproof. 

He  dismissed  their  commissioners  with  severe  and  sharp 
animadversions.  Clarendon. 

We  must  answer  it,  . . . with  such  animadversion  on 
its  doctrines  as  they  deserve. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  May  7,  1834. 

= Syn.  2.  Remark,  comment,  reprobation,  reprehension, 
animadversive  (anH-mad-ver'siv),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  animadversus,  pp.  of  animadvertere : see 
animadvert .]  I.  a.  Having  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving; percipient:  as,  “the  animadversive 
faculty,”  Coleridge. 

II.  n.  A percipient  agent.  A.  E.  D. 
animadversiveness  (an'i-mad-ver'siv-nes),  n. 
The  power  of  animadverting.  Bailey. 
animadvert  (an"i-mad-vert'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  ani- 
madvertere, regard,  observe,  notice,  apprehend, 
censure,  punish ; by  crasis  for  animum  advertere, 
in  same  senses,  lit.  turn  the  mind  to : animum, 
acc.  of  animus,  the  mind  (see  animus) ; advertere, 
turn  to:  see  advert .]  It.  To  take  cognizance 
or  notice. — 2.  To  comment  critically;  make 
remarks  by  way  of  criticism  or  censure ; pass 
strictures  or  criticisms. 

A man  of  a most  animadverting  humour ; 

Who,  to  endear  himself  unto  his  lord, 

Will  tell  him,  you  and  I,  or  any  of  us, 

That  here  are  met,  are  all  pernicious  spirits. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetiek  Lady,  ii.  1. 

I wish,  sir,  you  would  do  us  the  favour  to  animadvert 
frequently  upon  the  false  taste  the  town  is  in.  Steele. 

The  gentleman  from  Lowell  animadverted  somewhat, 
last  evening,  on  the  delays  attending  the  publication  of 
the  reports  of  decisions.  R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  374. 

= Syn.  2.  Of  animadvert  upon : To  comment  upon,  criti- 
cize, disapprove,  reprehend,  blame,  censure. 

animadverter  (an"i-:mad-v6r'ter),  n.  One  who 
animadverts  or  makes  remarks  by  way  of  cen- 
sure. 

animat,  n.  Plural  of  anima. 
animal  (an'i-mal),  a.  and  n.  [First  in  16th  cen- 
tury; (•<)  animal  ( anymal , animall)  = F.  Sp. 
Pg.  animal  = It.  animate,  adj.,  < L.  animalis, 
animate,  living  (also  aerial,  consisting  of  air), 

< anima,  a current  of  air,  wind,  air,  breath,  the 
vital  principle,  life,  soul:  see  anima;  (6)  ani- 
mal, n.,  = F.  animal  = Sp.  Pg.  animal  = It. 
animate,  < L.  animal,  rarely  animate , a living 
being,  an  animal  in  the  widest  sense,  but  some- 
times restricted  to  a brute  or  beast ; hence,  in 
contempt,  a human  being;  orig.  neut.  of  ani- 
malis, adj.,  as  above.  In  mod.  use  animal,  a., 
‘ living,  animate,’  is  inseparably  mixed  with  ani- 
mal, n.,used  attributively  in  the  sense  of  ‘per- 
taining to  animals.’]  I.  a.  If.  Pertaining  to 
sensation.  See  animal  spirits,  below. — 2+.  Hav- 
ing life;  living;  animate. — 3.  Pertaining  to  the 
merely  sentient  part  of  a living  being,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  intellectual,  rational,  or 
spiritual  part ; of  man,  pertaining  to  those  parts 
of  his  nature  which  he  shares  with  inferior  ani- 
mals. 

Good  humour,  frankness,  generosity,  active  courage, 
sanguine  energy,  buoyancy  of  temper,  are  the  usual  and 
appropriate  accompaniments  of  a vigorous  animal  tem- 
perament. Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  132. 

Faith  in  God  is  the  source  of  all  power.  Before  a soul 
inspired  by  this  faith,  the  animal  strength  of  a Napoleon 
or  a Jackson  is  only  weakness. 

J.  F:  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  377. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  animals. 

It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  any  form  of  ani- 
mal life  remains  to  be  discovered  which  will  not  be  found 
to  accord  with  one  or  other  of  the  common  plans  now 
known.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  50. 
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Animal  anseretics.  See  anoeretic. — Animal  charcoal. 

Same  as  bone-black. —Animal  economy,  the  physiological 
course  of  events  in  the  life  of  an  animal ; the  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect  observed  in  the  vital  activities  of  animals ; 
the  order  of  animated  nature.— Animal  electricity,  elec- 
tricitygenerated in  animal  bodies,  as,  in  large  quantities,  in 
the  electric  eel,  the  torpedo,  and  Malapterurus,  or,  in  small 
quantities,  in  nervous,  muscular,  and  other  tissues. — Ani- 
mal food,  flesh  or  any  other  part  of  an  animal  which  is 
eaten.— Animal  force.  See  force.— Animal  function, 
any  vital  activity  or  physiological  process  performed  in  ani- 
mal economy ; any  organic  property  or  character  of  animals. 
Such  functions  may  be  grouped  in  a few  broad  classes : (1) 
Mentality,  including  all  activities  of  the  mind  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  body,  such  as  instinct,  reason, 
intellection,  ideation,  etc.  (2)  Sensibility,  or  feeling;  the 
capability  of  responding  automatically  to  external  stimuli ; 
irritability ; innervation : common  to  all  animals  in  a high 
degree  as  compared  with  plants . (3)  Locomotion,  usual  in 
animals,  but  unusual  in  plants.  (4)  Nutrition,  involving  in- 
terstitial growth  and  waste  and  repair : common  to  plants 
and  animals,  but  usually  differently  effected  in  the  two, 
and  with  different  material.  (5)  Reproduction,  or  genera- 
tion, a process  whereby  growth  is  devoted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  separate  individuals.  Functions  shared  by  all  or- 
ganized beings  are  called  organic  or  vegetative  functions; 
no  functions  are  peculiar  to  animals  except  those  of  men- 
tality. Other  lesser  categories  of  functions  are  sometimes 
named:  as,  the  digestive  function;  the  sexual  function; 
the  function  of  circulation,  of  respiration ; the  function 
of  the  liver,  or  of  any  part  or  organ,  that  is,  the  special  part 
which  it  takes  in  the  animal  economy. — Animal  heat,  the 
temperature  maintained  during  life  in  an  animal  body,  and 
requisite  for  its  physiological  functions.  It  varies  from 
a degree  not  appreciably  different  from  that  of  the  ele- 
ment in  which  the  animal  lives  to  one  much  higher,  the 
latter  being  the  case  with  the  higher  animals.  Difference 
in  degree  of  animal  heat  is  the  ground  of  a division  of  the 
higher  animals  into  warm-blooded  and  cold-blooded,  or 
Hcematot  hernia  and  Hcematocrya.  In  the  former  a very 
sensibly  elevated  temperature  is  maintained.  It  is  highest 
in  birds,  mounting  sometimes  to  112°  F.  In  mammals  a 
usual  range  is  from  96°  to  104°  F.  In  man  the  mean 
normal  temperature  is  about  99°,  any  considerable  devia- 
tion from  which  is  inconsistent  with  health.  Animal 
heat  is  simply  a case  of  chemical  combustion ; an  analo- 
gous process  goes  on  in  plants.  It  is  an  index  of  the 
molecular  motion  of  the  body,  and  a measure  of  the  work 
done  by  an  animal  in  its  vital  activities. — Animal  king- 
dom, all  animals  collectively ; Animalia;  one  of  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  realm  of  nature  (imperium  natural), 
the  other  two  comprising  plants  and  minerals  respectively. 
For  scientific  purposes  it  has  been  divided  into  classes,  or- 
ders, families,  genera,  species,  and  groups  (with  interme- 
diate divisions  often  formed  by  prefixing  sub-  or  super-  to 
these  words),  whereby  the  classification  and  registration  of 
animals  are  facilitated.  Examples  of  the  primary  divisions 
are  the  following : (1)  The  Linnean  system  (1766)  divided 
animals  into  6 classes:  I.  Mammalia ; II.  Aves ; III.  Am- 
phibia; IV.  Pisces ; V.  Insecta;  VI.  Vermes.  (2)  The  sys- 
tem of  Cuvier  (1817)proposed  4 subkingdoms  and  20  classes : 

I.  Vertebrata  ( Mammalia , Aves,  Reptilia,  Pisces);  II.  Mol- 
lusca  ( Cephalopoda , Pteropoda,  Gasteropoda,  Acephala, 
Brachiopoda,  Cirrhopoda );  III.  Articulata  ( Annelides , 
Crustacea,  Trilobita,  Arachnida,  Insecta );  IV.  Radiata 
( Echinodermata , Entozoa,  Acalepha,  Polypi,  Infusoria). 
(3)  The  system  of  Owen  (1860)  separated  the  Protozoa  from 
Animalia  proper  as  a separate  kingdom,  the  latter  being 
then  divided  into  subkingdom  I.,  Invertebrata,  with  3 
provinces,  Radiata,  Articulata,  Mollusca;  and  subkingdom 

II. ,  Vertebrata.  (4)  In  1869  Huxley  arranged  the  animal 
kingdom  in  the  8 primary  groups  Vertebrata,  Mollusca, 
Molluscoida , Coelenterata,  Annulosa,  Annuloida,  Infu- 
soria, Protozoa.  No  two  authorities  agree  upon  the  lead- 
ing divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  a system  like 
the  following  is  now  quite  generally  accepted : Subking- 
dom A (with  one  phylum),  Protozoa:  class  I.,  Rhizopoda; 
class  II.,  Gregarinida ; class  III.,  Infusoria.  Subking- 
dom B,  Metazoa.  Phylum  1,  Coelenterata:  class  IV., 
Spongiozoa;  class  V.,  Hydrozoa ; class  VI.,  Actinozoa ; 
class  VII.,  Ctenozoa.  Phylum  2,  Echinodermata:  class 
VIII.,  Crinoidea;  class  IX.,  Asteroidea ; class  X.,  Echinoi- 
dea;  class  XI.,  Ilolothuroidea.  Phylum  3,  Vermes:  class 
XII.,  Plathelmintlies ; class  Xlli.,  N cmathelminthes ; 
class  XIV.,  Gephyrea ; class  XV.,  Annelida;  class  XVI., 
Rotifera.  Phylum  4,  A rthropoda : class  XVII. , Crustacea  ; 
class  XVIII.,  Arachnida;  class  XIX.,  Myriapoda;  class 
XX.,  Insecta.  Phylum  5,  Molluscoidea : class  XXI.,  Poly- 
zoa;  class  XXII.,  Brachiopoda.  Phylum  6,  Mollusca: 
class  XXIII.,  Acephala;  class  XXIV.,  Pteropoda;  class 
XXV. j Gasteropoda;  class  XXVI.,  Cephalopoda.  Phylum 
7,  Vertebrata : class  XXVII.,  Tunicata;  class  XXVIII., 
Leptocardia ; class  XXIX.,  M arsipobranchii ; clas3XXX., 
Elasmobranchii ; class  XXXI.,  Pisces;  class  XXXII., 
A mphibia ; class XXXIII.,  Reptilia ; class  XXXIV.,  Aves; 
class  XXXV.,  Mammalia.  Three  remarkable  genera,  Di- 
cyema,  Sagitta,  and  Balanoglossus,  are  severally  regarded 
by  many  authors  as  types  of  classes. — Animal  magnet- 
ism, mechanics, ’etc.  See  the  nouns.— Animal  power, 
the  unit  of  power  in  men  and  animals,  as  man-power, 
horse-power,  etc.  Usually  expressed  in  foot-pounds.  See 
horse-power. — Anima  l spirits,  (a)  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Galen,  modified  by  Descartes,  subtile  and  almost 
incorporeal  parts  of  the  living  body,  which  penetrate  the 
pores  of  the  nerves  and  pass  between  the  brain  and  the 
periphery,  acting  as  the  agents  of  volition  and  sensation. 
Also  in  the  singular,  animal  spirit,  equivalent  to  nervous 
force  or  action.  (&)  In  modern  use,  exuberance  of  health 
and  life ; natural  buoyancy;  cheerfulness,  animation,  gai- 
ety, and  good  humor. 

Animal  spirits  constitute  the  power  of  the  present,  and 
their  feats  are  like  the  structure  of  a pyramid. 

Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 
II.  n.  1.  A sentient  living  being;  an  individu- 
al, organized,  animated,  and  sentient  portion  of 
matter;  in  zool .,  one  of  the  Animalia  ; a mem- 
ber of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  distinguished 
from  a vegetable  or  a mineral.  The  distinction 
from  the  latter  is  sufficient,  consisting  in  organization, 
interstitial  nutrition,  vitality,  and  animation ; but  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  any  line  between  all  vegetables  and  all 
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animals.  Any  criteria  which  may  be  diagnostic  in  most 
instances  fail  of  applicability  to  the  lowest  forms  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  ; and  no  delinition  which  has  been 
attempted  lias  been  entirely  successful.  Most  animals  are 
locomotory  as  well  as  motile  ; most  plants  are  fixed.  Most 
animals  exhibit  distinct  active  and  apparently  conscious 
or  voluntary  movements  in  response  to  irritation,  me- 
chanical or  other;  most  plants  do  not.  Most  animals 
feed  upon  other  animals  or  upon  plants,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  organic  matter;  most  plants,  upon  inorganic  sub- 
stances. Most  animals  have  no  cellulose  in  their  compo- 
sition, nitrogenous  compounds  prevailing ; while  cellulose 
is  highly  characteristic  of  plants.  Most  animals  inhale 
oxygen  and  exhale  carbon  dioxid,  the  reverse  of  the 
usual  process  in  plants ; and  few  animals  have  chlorophyl, 
which  is  so  generally  present  in  plants.  Animals  have  usu- 
ally a digestive  cavity  and  a nervous  system,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  certain  manifestations  of  consciousness,  sentiency, 
and  volition,  which  can  be  attributed  to  plants  only  by 
great  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  terms.  See  also  extract. 

Ordinary  animals  . . . not  only  possess  conspicuous  lo- 
comotive activity,  but  tlieir  parts  readily  alter  their  form 
or  position  when  irritated.  Their  nutriment,  consisting 
of  other  animals  and  of  plants,  is  taken  in  the  solid  form 
into  a digestive  cavity.  . . . Traced  down  to  their  lowest 
terms,  tire  series  of  plant  forms  gradually  lose  more  and 
more  of  their  distinctive  vegetable  features,  while  the 
series  of  animal  forms  part  with  more  and  more  of  their 
distinctive  animal  characters,  and  the  two  series  converge 
to  a common  term.  ...  The  most  characteristic  morpho- 
logical peculiarity  of  the  animal  is  the  absence  of  any 
such  cellulose  investment  [of  the  cells  as  plants  possess]. 
The  most  characteristic  physiological  peculiarity  of  the 
animal  is  its  want  of  power  to  manufacture  protein  out  of 
simpler  compounds.  lluxley , Anat.  Invert.,  pp.  43-47. 

2.  An  inferior  or  irrational  sentient  being,  in 
contradistinction  to  man ; a brute;  a beast:  as, 
men  and  animals. — 3.  A contemptuous  term  for 
a human  being  in  whom  the  animal  nature  has 
the  ascendancy — Aggregate  animals.  See  aggre- 
gate.— Animals’  Protection  Acts,  English  statutes  of 
1849  (12  and  13  Viet.,  c.  92),  1854  (17  and  18  Viet.,  c.  60), 
and  1861  (24  and  26  Viet.,  c.  97,  sections  40,  41),  for  pre- 
venting cruelty  to  animals. — Compound  animals.  See 
compound 1. 

animal-clutch  (an'i-mal-kluch),  n.  A device 
for  gripping  animals  by  the  leg  while  slaugh- 
tering them. 

animalcula  (an-i-mal'ku-la),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see 
animalculum .]  1.  Plural  of  animalculum. — 2. 
[_cap.]  A loose  synonym  of  Infusoria. 

animalcule  (an-i-mal'ku-le),  v.  pi.  An  incor- 
rect form  of  animalcula,  of  which  it  is  assumed 
to  be  the  plural.  See  animalculum  and  ani- 
malcule. 

animalcular  (an-i-mal'ku-lar),  a.  [<  animal- 
cule + -or.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  animal- 

cules.— 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  physiologi- 
cal doctrine  of  animalculism. 

An  equivalent  form  is  animalculine. 

animalcule  (an-i-mal'kul),  n.  [ = F.  animalcule, 
< NL.  animalculum,  q.  v.  ] If.  Any  little  animal, 
as  a mouse,  insect,  etc. — 2.  A minute  or  micro- 
scopic animal,  nearly  or  quite  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  as  an  infusorian  or  rotifer;  an  ani- 
malculum : as,  the  bell -animalcule,  a ciliate  in- 
fusorian of  the  family  Vorticellidai ; wheel-onf- 
malcule,  a rotifer;  beav-animalcule,  a minute 
arachnidan  of  the  order  Arctisca.  See  cuts  un- 
der Arctisca,  ltotifera,  and  Vorticella Proteus 

animalcule,  a former  name  of  amoeba. — Seminal  ani- 
malcule, a spermatozoon  (which  see). 

animalculine  (an-i-mal'ku-lin),  a.  Same  as 
animalcular. 

animalculism  (an-i-mal'ku-lizm),  v.  [<  ani- 
malcule + -ism.]  1.  The  theory  that  animal- 
cules cause  disease.— 2.  The  doctrine  or  theory 
of  incasement  in  the  male;  spermism;  sper- 
matism.  See  incasement. 

Also  called  animalism. 

animalculist  (an-i-mal'ku-list),  n.  [<  animal- 
cule + -ist.]  1.  A special  student  of  animal- 
cules; one  versed  in  the  study  of  animalcules. 
— 2.  An  adherent  of  animalculism  or  the  physi- 
ological theory  of  incasement  in  the  male;  a 
spermist.  See  incasement. 

animalculum  (an-i-mal'ku-lum),  ».;  pi.  animal- 
cula (-la).  [NL.,  a little  animal,  dim.  of  L.  ani- 

mal, an  animal:  see  animal.]  An  animalcule. 

animal-flower  (an,i-mal-flou//er),  n.  A zo6- 
phyte  or  phytozoon ; a radiated  animal  resem- 
bling or  likened  to  a flower,  as  many  of  the 
Actinozoa:  a term  especially  applied  to  sea- 
anemones,  but  also  extended  to  various  other 
zoophytes  which  at  one  end  are  fixed  as  if 
rooted,  and  at  the  other  are  expanded  like  a 
flower. 

animalhood  (an'i-mal-hud),  n.  [<  animal  + 
-hood.]  The  state  or  condition  of  any  animal 
other  than  man;  animality  as  distinguished 
from  humanity.  [Rare.] 

A creature  almost  lapsed  from  humanity  into  animal- 
hood. Reader,  Nov.,  1863,  p.  537.  (N.  E.  D.) 

Animalia  (an-i-ma'li-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  ani- 
mal: see  animal.]  Animals  as  a grand  division 


Black  Fox  (melanistic  form  of  Vulpes  {Can is)  fulvus) 
Winter  pelage 


Russian  Sable  ( Mustela  zibellina ) 
Winter  pelage 


Fur-seal  ( Callorhinu : ursinus ) 
Summer  pelage 


Red  Fox  ( Vulpes  (Cam's)  fulvus) 
Winter  pelage 


Astrakhan  Lamb  (variety  of  Ovis  aries) 
Spring  pelage 


Canadian  Lynx  (Lynx  canadensis) 
Winter  pelage 


Emmie  (Putorius  enninea) 
Winter  pelage 


x ( vulpes  (Cams) 
Summer  pelage 


Beaver  ( Castor  canadensis) 
Winter  pelage 


Sea-otter  ( Enhydris  lutris) 
Summer  pelage 


Chinchilla  (Chinchilla  lanigera) 
Summer  pelage 


Mink  (Putorius  vison) 
Summer  pelage 


FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS 


Animalia 

of  nature;  the  animal  kingdom  (which  see, 
under  animal). 

animalic  (an-i-mal'ik),  a.  [<  animal  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  animals.  [Bare.] 
animaliculture  (an-i-mal-i-kul'tur),  n.  [<  L. 
animal,  animal,  + cultura,  culture.]  The  rais- 
ing and  care  of  animals  as  a branch  of  indus- 
try ; stock-raising.  [Rare.] 
animalisation,  animalise.  See  animalization, 
animalize. 

animalisht  (an'i-mal-ish),  a.  [<  animal  + -islA.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like  an  animal,  especially 
an  irrational  animal ; brutish.  [Rare.] 

The  world  hath  no  blood  nor  brains,  nor  any  animalish 
or  humane  form.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System. 

animalism  (an'i-mal-izm),  n.  [<  animal  + 
-ism.']  1.  The  state  of  a mere  animal;  the 

state  of  being  actuated  by  sensual  appetites 
only,  and  not  by  intellectual  or  moral  forces; 
sensuality. — 2.  The  exercise  of  animal  facul- 
ties; animal  activity. — 3.  A mere  animal;  spe- 
cifically, a human  being  dominated  by  animal 
qualities  and  passions.  [Rare.] 

Girls,  Hetairai,  curious  in  their  art, 

Hired  animalisms,  vile  as  those  that  made 
The  mulberry -faced  Dictator's  orgies  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  the  quiet  Gods. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

4.  In  physiol.,  same  as  animalculism. 
animalist  (an'i-mal-ist),  n.  [<  animal  + -ist.] 

1.  A sensualist. — 2.  In  physiol.,  an  animal- 
culist. — 3.  In  art,  an  artist  who  devotes  his 
chief  energies  to  the  representation  of  animals, 
as  distinguished  from  one  who  represents  the 
human  figure,  landscapes,  etc. ; an  animal- 
painter  or  animal-sculptor. 

Fifty  years  ago  he  [Barye]  brought  envy  and  malice  on 
his  head  through  the  erection  in  the  Avenue  des  Feuil- 
lants  in  the  Tuilleries  gardens  of  his  colossal  bronze  lion 
and  serpent.  It  was  then  the  sneer  of  animalist  began. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  484. 
animalistic  (an"'i-ma-lis'tik),  a.  [<  animalist 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  ani- 
malism ; sensual. 

animality  (an-i-mal'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  animaliU; 
< animal  + -ity.]  1.  The  state  of  being  an  ani- 
mal; animal  existence  or  nature  in  man;  the 
animal  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  side  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Another  condition  which  tends  to  produce  social  pro- 
gress is  the  perpetual  struggle  between  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  humanity  and  those  of  mere  animality. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  1. 132. 

2.  In  physiol.,  the  aggregate  of  those  vital  phe- 
nomena which  characterize  animals.  See  vege- 
tality. 

We  find  it  convenient  to  treat  of  the  law's  of  Animality 
iu  the  abstract,  expecting  to  find  these  ideals  realized 
(within  due  limits)  in  every  particular  organism. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  § 42. 

Animalivora  (an'T-ma-liv'd-ra),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
neut.  pi.  of  animalivorus : see  animalivorous.] 
In  zool.,  a name  given  to  the  carnivorous  and 
insectivorous  bats,  as  distinguished  from  the 
frugivorous  species.  The  term,  in  its  application  to 
bats,  or  Chiroptera,  is  an  alternative  synonym  of  Insecti- 
vora,  which  is  preoccupied  in,  and  oftener  employed  for, 
another  group  of  mammals. 

animalivorous  (an"i-ma-liv'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
animalivorus,  < L.  animal,  animal,  + vorare, 
devour.]  Animal-eating;  carnivorous;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Animalivora. 
animalization  (an-i-mal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  ani- 
malize + -ation.]  1.  The  act  of  making  into 
an  animal,  or  of  endowing  with  animal  attri- 
butes ; the  act  of  representing  (a  higher  being) 
under  the  form  of  an  animal,  as  bearing  its 
characteristic  part,  or  as  having  its  lower  in- 
stincts and  tastes. 

Iu  the  theology  of  both  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians 
there  is  abundant  evidence  . . . of  . . . the  deification  of 
animals,  and  the  converse  animalisation  of  Gods. 

Huxley , Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  493. 

2.  The  process  of  rendering  or  of  becoming  ani- 
mal or  degraded  in  life  or  habits  ; the  state  of 
being  under  the  influence  of  animal  instincts 
and  passions ; brutalization ; sensualization. 

The  illusion  of  the  greatest-happiness  principle  would 
eventually  lead  the  world  back  to  animalization. 

G.  S.  Ilall,  German  Culture,  p.  182. 

3.  Conversion  into  animal  matter  by  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation. 

The  alimentary  canal,  in  which  the  conversion  and  ani- 
malization of  the  food  takes  place.  Owen , Comp.  Anat. 

4.  The  process  of  giving  to  vegetable  fiber  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  animal  fiber.  See 
animalize. 

The  present  view  of  animalization  is,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  animalize  a fabric  in  any  other  way  than  by  actu- 
ally depositing  upon  it  the  animal  matter  in  question, 

O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  66. 
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5.  Population  by  animals;  the  number  and 
kind  of  animals  in  a given  place  or  region. 

What  the  French  call  the  animalization  of  the  depart- 
ments. Jour.  Hoy.  Agric.  Soc.,  I.  414.  ( N . E.  D.) 

Also  spelled  animalisation. 
animalize  (an'i-mal-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ani- 
malized,  ppr.  animalizing.  [=  F.  animaliser; 

< animal  + -ize.]  1.  To  make  into  an  animal ; 
endow  with  the  attributes  of  an  animal ; repre- 
sent in  animal  form:  as,  the  Egyptians  ani- 
malized  their  deities. — 2.  To  give  an  animal 
character  or  appearance  to ; especially,  to  ren- 
der animal  in  nature  or  habits ; brutalize  ; sen- 
sualize ; excite  the  animal  passions  of. 

If  a man  lives  for  the  table,  . . . the  eye  grows  dull, 
the  gait  heavy,  the  voice  takes  a coarse  animalized  sound. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  176. 

3.  To  convert  into  animal  matter  by  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation ; assimilate,  as  food. 

Something  secreted  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  which 
. . . animalizes  the  food,  or  assimilates  it. 

J.  Hunter,  in  Philos.  Trans.,  LXII.  454.  (.V.  E.  D.) 

4.  To  treat  (vegetable  fiber)  so  as  to  make  it 
take  up  acid  dyes  like  wool  and  silk.  No  pro- 
cess yet  devised  for  this  purpose  is  satisfactory. 
That  of  impregnating  cotton  with  a caustic- 
soda  wool  solution,  and  treating  it  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  has  some  merit. 

Also  spelled  animalise. 

animally  (an'i-mal-i),  adv.  If.  Psychically; 
in  the  manner  of  the  anima ; with  respect  to  the 
anima  bruta,  or  to  animal  spirits.  Cudworth. — 

2.  Physically,  corporeally,  bodily,  as  opposed 
to  mentally  or  intellectually. 
animalness  (an'i-mal-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  an  animal ; animality, 
animantt  (an'i-mant),  a.  [<  L.  animan{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  animare,  animate : see  animate,  v.]  Possess- 
ing or  conferring  the  properties  of  life  find  soul ; 
quickening.  Cudworth.  [Rare.  ] 
animaryt  (an'i-ma-ri),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  soul ; psychical. 

'Tis  brought  to  a right  animary  temper  and  harmony. 

Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  p.  44. 

animastic  (an-i-mas'tik),  n.  and  a.  [<  ML. 
animasticus,  < L.  anima,  soul,  breath,  life : see 
anima.]  I.f  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul;  psy- 
chology. 

The  other  schoolmen  . . . carefully  explained  that  these 
operations  were  not  in  their  own  nature  proposed  to  the 
logician ; for,  as  such,  they  belonged  to  Animastic,  as  they 
called  it,  or  Psychology. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Logic,  I.  ii. 

II.  a.  Psychic;  spiritual;  relating  to  soul: 
the  opposite  of  material  or  materialistic. 
animasticalt  (an-i-mas'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
animastic. 

animate  (an'i-mat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  animated, 
ppr.  animating.  [<  L.  animatus,  pp.  of  animare, 
fill  with  breath,  quicken,  encourage,  animate, 

< anima,  breath : see  anima.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
give  natural  life  to ; quicken ; make  alive : as, 
the  soul  animates  the  body. 

Communicating  male  and  female  light ; 

Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  151. 

But  it  was  as  impossible  to  put  life  into  the  old  institu- 
tions as  to  animate  the  skeletons  which  are  imbedded  in 
the  depths  of  primeval  strata. 

Macaulay,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

2.  To  affect  with  an  appearance  of  life;  in- 
spire or  actuate  as  if  with  life ; bring  into  ac- 
tion or  movement. 

But  none,  ah,  none  can  animate  the  lyre, 

And  the  mute  strings  with  vocal  souls  inspire. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  move  or  actuate  the  mind  of ; incite  to 
mental  action ; prompt. 

This  view  . . . animates  me  to  create  my  own  world 
through  the  purification  of  my  soul.  Emerson,  Nature. 

4.  To  give  spirit  or  vigor  to;  infuse  courage, 
joy,  or  other  enlivening  passion  into ; stimulate : 
as,  to  animate  dispirited  troops. 

The  perfectibility  of  the  human  mind,  the  animating 
theory  of  the  eloquent  De  Stael,  consists  in  the  mass  of 
our  ideas.  I.  D' Israeli,  Lit.  Char.  Men  of  Genius,  p.  315. 

Animated  by  this  unlooked-for  victory,  our  valiant  he- 
roes sprang  ashore  in  triumph,  [and]  took  possession  of 
the  soil  as  conquerors.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  97. 
=Syn.  1.  To  vivify. — 3.  To  revive,  invigorate.— 4.  To  en- 
liven, stimulate,  inspirit,  exhilarate,  cheer,  gladden,  im- 
pel, urge  on,  prompt,  incite. 

ii.  intrans.  To  become  enlivened  or  exhila- 
rated; rouse  one’s  self . [Rare.] 

Mr.  Arnott,  animating  at  this  speech,  glided  behind  her 
^chair.  Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  i.  6. 

animate  (an'i-mat),  a.  [<  L.  animatus , pp.:  see 
the  verb.]  1.  Alive;  possessing  animal  life: 
as,  1 ‘creatures  animate”  Milton , P.  L,,  ix.  112. 


animation 

No  animate  creature  is  so  far  down  in  the  scale  that  it 
does  not  illustrate  some  phase  of  mind  which  has  a bear- 
ing upon  the  problem  of  higher  beings. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  267. 

His  eye,  voice,  gesture,  and  whole  frame  animate  with 
the  living  vigor  of  lieart-felt  religion. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  290. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  life ; resembling 
that  which  is  alive ; lively. 

After  marching  for  about  two  miles  at  a very  slow  rate, 
the  enemy’s  flags,  which  had  been  visible  since  leaving  the 
zeriba,  suddenly  became  animate , and  a large  force  of 
Arabs,  distant  some  500  to  700  yards,  sprang  up,  and  ad- 
vanced as  if  to  attack  the  left  leading  corner  of  the  square. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  155. 

3.  Pertaining  to  living  things:  as,  u animate 
^.diseases,”  Kirby  and  Spence , Entomol.  [Rare.] 
animated  (an'i-ma-ted),  p.  a.  1.  Endowed  with 

animal  life : as,  the  various  classes  of  animated 
beings. 

“Infancy,”  said  Coleridge,  “presents  body  and  spirit  in 
unity : the  body  is  all  animated."  Emerson,  Domestic  Life. 

2.  Lively;  vigorous;  full  of  life,  action,  spirit; 
indicating  or  representing  animation:  as,  an 
animated  discourse;  an  animated  picture. 

On  the  report  there  was  an  animated  debate. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  xxiv. 
Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 

Gray,  Elegy. 

animatedly  (an'i-ma-ted-li),  adv . In  an  ani- 
mated way ; with  animation, 
animateness  (an'i-mat-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  animate  or  animated, 
animater  (an'i-ma-ter),  n.  One  who  animates 
or  gives  life. 

animatingly  (an'i-ma-ting-li),  adv.  So  as  to 
animate  or  excite  feeling, 
animation  (an-i-ma'shon),  n.  [<  L.  animatio(n -), 
a quickening,  animating,  < animare:  see  ani- 
mate, v .]  The  act  of  animating  or  the  state  of 
being  animated,  (a)  The  act  of  infusing  animal  life, 
or  the  state  of  being  animated  or  having  life. 

Wherein,  although  they  attaine  not  the  indubitable 
requisites  of  Animation,  yet  they  have  neere  affinity. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

Scarce  has  the  gray  dawn  streaked  the  sky,  and  the 
earliest  cock  crowed  from  the  cottages  of  the  hillside, 
when  the  suburbs  give  signs  of  reviving  animation. 

Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  137. 
(6)  Liveliness ; briskness ; the  state  of  being  full  of  spirit 
and  vigor : as,  he  recited  the  story  with  great  animation. 

Fox  in  conversation  never  flagged ; his  animation  and 
variety  were  inexhaustible.  A.  W.  Chambers. 

The  veteran  warrior,  with  nearly  a century  of  years 
upon  his  head,  had  all  the  fire  and  animation  of  youth  at 
the  prospects  of  a foray.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  108. 

(c)  The  appearance  of  activity  or  life : as,  the  animation 
of  a picture  or  statue.  ( d ) Attribution  of  life  to. 

Any  general  theory  of  life  must,  if  logically  pursued, 
lead  to  the  animation  of  all  forms  of  matter. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  I.  351. 
Suspended  animation,  a temporary  cessation  of  ani- 
mation; especially,  asphyxia.  =Syn.  (a)  Life,  existence,  vi- 
tality. (b)  Animation , Life,  Liveliness,  Vivacity,  Spirit, 
Sprightlmess , Gaiety,  buoyancy,  cheerfulness,  energy, 
ardor.  The  first  four  words  indicate,  by  derivation,  a 
full  possession  of  the  faculties  of  life  ; therefore  they  are 
the  opposite  of  deadness  or  of  any  semblance  of  lifeless- 
ness. The  same  idea  appears  in  the  next  two  under  the 
notion  of  the  possession  of  the  breath  of  life.  Animation 
applies  broadly  to  manner,  looks,  and  language : as,  ani- 
mation of  countenance  ; he  spoke  with  animation ; it  im- 
plies, perhaps,  more  warmth  of  feeling  than  the  others. 
Life  is  not  expressive  of  feeling,  but  of  full  vital  force  and 
any  form  of  its  manifestation  : as,  his  words  were  instinct 
with  life  ; his  delivery  lacked  life.  Liveliness  is  primarily 
suggestive  of  the  energetic  exercise  of  the  powers  of  life  in 
alertness  of  mind,  freshness  of  interest,  etc.  Vivacity  ap- 
plies especially  to  conversation,  hut  is  used  also  of  manner 
and  looks ; it  belongs  mostly  to  externals.  Spirit  is  vari 
ously  compounded  of  courage,  vigor,  firmness,  enthusiasm, 
and  zeal,  according  to  the  connection;  it  implies  the  best 
qualities  of  the  manly  man  in  action.  Sprightliness  is 
vivacity  with  mirth  or  gaiety ; it  is  lighter  than  spirit. 
Gaiety  is  the  overflow  of  animal  spirits  in  talk  and  laugh- 
ter promoted  by  social  intercourse,  festivity,  dancing,  etc. 
See  mirth , hilarity,  gladness,  happiness. 

At  the  very  mention  of  such  a study,  the  eyes  of  the 
prince  sparkled  with  animation. 

Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  239. 
The  king’s  a bawcock,  and  a heart  of  gold, 

A lad  of  life , an  imp  of  fame.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

His  [Steele’s]  personages  are  drawn  with  dramatic  spirit, 
and  with  a liveliness  and  airy  facility  that  blind  the  reader 
to  his  defects  of  style.  Chambers’s  Cyc.  Eng.  Lit.,  I.  621. 

The  delight  of  opening  a new  pursuit,  or  a new  course 
of  reading,  imparts  the  vivacity  and  novelty  of  youth  even 
to  old  age.  I.  D’ Israeli,  Lit.  Char.  Men  of  Genius,  p.  316. 

I will  attend  her  here, 

And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

Perhaps  no  kind  of  superiority  is  more  flattering  or  al- 
luring than  that  which  is  conferred  by  the  powers  of  con- 
versation, by  extemporaneous  sprightliness  of  fancy,  co- 
piousness of  language,  and  fertility  of  sentiment. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  101. 

Like  our  Touchstone,  but  infinitely  richer,  this  new 
ideal  personage  [Mascarille]  still  delights  by  the  fertility 
of  his  expedients  and  his  perpetual  and  vigorous  gaiety. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Lit.  Char.  Men  of  Genius,  p.  410. 
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animative  (an'i-ma-tiv),  a.  [<  animate  + - ive .] 
Having  the  power  of  giving  life  or  spirit, 
animator  (an'i-ma-tor;,  n.  [L.,  < animare  : see 
animate,  r.]  One  who  or  that  which  animates 
or  gives  life ; one  who  enlivens  or  inspires.  Sir 
*T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

anime  (an'i-me),  n.  [Sometimes  accented  like 
equiv.  F.  anime,  on  the  fancy  that  it  is  so  called 
because  often  “anime"  (<  L.  animatus:  see  ani- 
mate, a.)  or  “alive”  with  insects;  but  E.  prop. 
anime  = F.  anime  (Cotgrave),  now  anime,  Sp. 
Pg.  anime  (NL.  anime,  animi,  also  anijmum),  ap- 
plied iu  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and 
rob.  earlier,  to  a gum  brought  from  the  East 
y the  Portuguese;  afterward  applied  to  a 
similar  product  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
word,  which  has  not  been  found  native  in  the 
East  or  elsewhere,  is  said  by  Ray  and  others 
to  be  a Portuguese  corruption  of  amirum,  Gr. 
hjLivaia  (Dioscorides),  a resinous  gum,  this  name 
being  appar.  an  adj.  (sc.  apvpva,  myrrh),  re- 
ferring to  a people  of  Arabia  bordering  on  the 
Red  Sea,  from  whom  the  gum  was  obtained. 
Elemi  is  a different  word.]  1.  The  name  of 
various  resins,  also  known  in  pharmacy  as  elemi 
(which  see). — 2.  A kind  of  copal,  the  produce 
principally  of  a leguminous  tree,  Trachylobium 
Sornemannianum,  of  Zanzibar.  The  best  is  that 
dug  from  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  trees,  or  that 
found  in  a semi-fossil  state  in  localities  where  the  tree  is 
now  extinct. 

3.  The  produce  of  a very  nearly  allied  tree  of 
tropical  America,  Hymcncea  Courbaril,  known 
in  the  West  Indies  as  the  locust-tree.  It  makes 
a fine  varnish,  and,  as  it  burns  with  a very  fragrant  smell, 
is  used  in  scenting  pastilles. 

4.  Indian  copal,  produced  by  Vateria  Indica. 
See  Vateria. 

Sometimes  called  gum  anime. 
animin,  animine  (an'i-min),  n.  [<  anim(al)  + 
-in2.]  In  chem .,  an  organic  base  obtained  from 
bone-oil.  Watts. 

animism  (an'i-mizm),  n.  [=F.  animism e ; < L. 
anima,  soul  (see  anima),  4-  -ism.']  1.  The  hy- 

pothesis, original  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
of  a force  {anima  mundi,  or  soul  of  the  world) 
immaterial  but  inseparable  from  matter,  and 
giving  to  matter  its  form  and  movements. — 2. 
The  theory  of  vital  action  and  of  disease  pro- 
pounded by  the  German  chemist  G.  E.  Stahl 
(1660-1734);  the  theory  that  the  soul  {anima) 
is  the  vital  principle,  the  source  of  both  the 
normal  and  the  abnormal  phenomena  of  life. 
In  Stahl’s  theory  the  soul  is  regarded  as  the  principle  of 
life,  and,  in  its  normal  action,  of  health ; the  body  being 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  self-movement,  and  not  only 
originally  formed  by  the  soul,  but  also  set  in  motion  and 
governed  by  it.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  the  source  of 
disease  is  in  some  hindrance  to  the  full  and  free  activity 
of  the  soul,  and  that  medical  treatment  should  be  confined 
to  an  attempt  to  remove  such  hindrances  from  it. 

3.  The  general  conception  of  or  the  belief  in 
souls  and  other  spiritual  beings ; the  explana- 
tion of  all  the  phenomena  in  nature  not  due  to 
obvious  material  causes  by  attributing  them  to 
spiritual  agency.  Among  the  beliefs  most  characteris- 
tic of  animism  is  that  of  a human  apparitional  soul,  that 
is,  of  a vital  and  animating  principle  residing  in  the  body, 
but  distinct  from  it,  bearing  its  form  and  appearance,  but 
wanting  its  material  and  solid  substance.  At  an  early  stage 
in  the  development  of  philosophy  and  religion  events  are 
frequently  ascribed  to  agencies  analogous  to  human  souls, 
or  to  the  spirits  of  the  deceased. 

Spiritual  philosophy  has  influenced  every  province  of 
human  thought;  and  the  history  of  animism , once  clearly 
traced,  would  record  the  development,  not  of  religion 
only,  but  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  57. 

The  theory  of  Animism  divides  into  two  great  dogmas, 
forming  parts  of  one  consistent  doctrine ; first,  concern- 
ing souls  of  individual  creatures,  capable  of  continued  ex- 
istence after  the  death  or  destruction  of  the  body;  second, 
concerning  other  spirits,  upward  to  the  rank  of  powerful 
deities.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  385. 

animist  (an'i-mist),  n.  [<  L.  anima , soul  (see 
anima) , + -ist.]  One  who  maintains  animism 
in  any  of  its  senses. 

animistic  (an-i-mis'tik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
embracing,  or  founded  on  animism  in  any  sense, 
animodart,  n.  [Origin  obscure ; perhaps  repr. 
Ar.  al-moddr,  < al,  the,  + moddr , pivot,  tropic, 
the  axis  of  the  fundament ; cf.  inodamvar , mu- 
dawwar,  round,  dawwir , turn  round : see  mudir.] 
In  astrol.,a  method  of  correcting  the  estimated 
time  of  birth  by  the  position  of  the  lunation  pre- 
ceding the  birth.  Also  animoder , amnimodar . 
animose  (an'i-mos),  a.  [=F.  animeux{ Cotgrave) 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  animoso,  < L.  animosus , full  of  cour- 
age, bold,  spirited,  proud,  < animus , courage, 
spirit,  mind:  see  animus.']  Full  of  spirit;  hot; 
^vehement.  Bailey. 

animosity  (an-i-mos'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  animosities 
(-tiz).  [<  ME.  animosite,  < OF.  animosite,  F. 
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animosite , animosity,  = Pr.  animositat  = Sp.  ani- 
mosidad , valor,  = Pg.  animosidade  = It.  ani- 
mosita , animositade , animositate,  courage,  ani- 
mosity, < L.  animosita(t-)s,  courage,  spirit,  ve- 
hemence, in  eccles.  L.  also  wrath,  enmity,  < ani- 
mosus: see  animose . ] it.  Animation ; courage ; 
spiritedness. 

Cato,  before  he  durst  give  the  fatal  stroke,  spent  part 
of  the  night  in  reading  the  Immortality  of  Plato,  thereby 
confirming  his  wavering  hand  unto  the  animosity  of  that 
attempt.  Sir  T.  Browne , Urn-Burial,  iv. 

2.  Active  enmity;  hatred  or  ill-will  which  man- 
ifests itself  in  active  opposition. 

No  sooner  did  the  duke  receive  this  appeal  from  the 
wife  of  his  enemy,  than  he  generously  forgot  all  feeling 
of  animosity,  and  determined  to  go  in  person  to  his  suc- 
cor. Irving , Granada,  p.  48. 

Supposing  no  animosity  is  felt,  the  hurting  another  by 
accident  arouses  a genuine  feeling  of  regret  in  all  adults 
save  the  very  brutal.  II.  Spencer,  Piin.  of  Psychol.,  § 529. 
=Syn.  2.  Animosity,  Ill-will,  Enmity , Malice,  Hostility , 
Hatred,  Hate , Malevolence,  Malignity,  Rancor,  Grudge, 
Spite.  These  words  differ  from  those  described  under 
acrimony,  anger,  and  antipathy  (which  see)  in  that  they 
represent  deeper  feelings  or  more  permanent  passions. 
Ill-will  may  represent  the  minimum  of  feeling,  being  a 
willing  or  wishing  of  ill  to  another,  generally  without 
disposition  to  be  active  in  bringing  the  evil  about.  En- 
mity is  a somewhat  stronger  feeling,  and  it  often  gratifies 
itself  in  trifling  and  cowardly  ways.  Animosity  is  more 
intense  than  enmity;  it  is  avowed  and  active,  and  what 
it  does  is  more  serious  than  the  covert  attacks  of  enmity 
or  the  hasty  attacks  of  spite.  Malice  is  pure  badness  of 
heart,  delighting  in  harm  to  others  for  its  own  sake.  Hos- 
tility is  less  passionate  than  animosity  t but  not  less  avowed 
or  active,  being  a state  of  mind  inclining  one  to  aggressive 
warfare.  Hatred  and  hate  are  the  general  words  to  cover 
all  these  feelings ; they  may  also  be  ultimate,  expressing 
the  concentration  of  the  whole  nature  in  an  intense  ill- 
will.  Malevolence  is  more  casual  and  temporary  than  mal- 
ice, arising  upon  occasion  furnished,  and  characterized 
by  a wish  that  evil  may  befall  another  rather  than  by  an 
intention  to  injure.  Malignity  is  malice  intensified ; it  is 
hatred  in  its  aspect  of  destructiveness  or  desire  to  strike 
at  the  most  vital  interests  of  another.  Rancor  is  hatred 
or  malice  turned  sour  or  bitter;  it  is  implacable  in  its 
vindictiveness.  A grudge  is  a feeling  of  sullen  ill-will  or 
enmity,  caused  by  a trifling  wrong,  and  likely  to  be  ap- 
peased when  it  has  spent  itself  in  a similar  return  against 
the  offender.  Spite  is  sudden,  resentful,  and  generally 
quite  as  well  pleased  to  mortify  as  to  damage  another ; it 
may  be  as  strong  as  malice  or  as  weak  as  pique. 

The  personal  animosity  of  a most  ingenious  man  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  utter  destruction  of  Warburton’s 
critical  reputation.  I.  D‘ Israeli,  Lit.  Quar.,  p.  397. 

That  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will , and  so  remove  it. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

No  place  is  so  propitious  to  the  formation  either  of 
close  friendships  or  of  deadly  enmities  as  an  Indiaman. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 
And  malice  in  all  critics  reigns  so  high, 

That  for  small  errors  they  whole  plays  decry. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Tyrannic  Love,  1.  3. 

As  long  as  truth  in  the  statement  of  fact,  and  logic  in 
the  inference  from  observed  fact,  are  respected,  there  need 
be  no  hostility  between  evolutionist  and  theologian. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Degeneration,  p.  69. 
Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit, 

For  I am  sick  when  I do  look  on  thee. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 

For  thou  art  so  possess’d  with  murderous  hate, 

That  ’gainst  thyself  thou  stick’st  not  to  conspire. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  x. 

The  deadly  energy  [of  magic  verses]  existing  solely  in 
the  words  of  the  imprecation  and  the  malevolence  of  the 
reciter,  which  was  supposed  to  render  them  effectual  at 
any  distance. 

T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Folk-lore  of  Shak.,  p.  508. 

The  political  reigns  of  terror  have  been  reigns  of  mad- 
ness and  malignity, — a total  perversion  of  opinion;  soci- 
ety is  upside  down,  and  its  best  men  are  thought  too  bad 
to  live.  Emerson,  Courage. 

He  who  has  sunk  deepest  in  treason  is  generally  pos- 
sessed by  a double  measure  of  rancor  against  the  loyal  and 
the  faithful.  De  Quincey,  Essenes,  ii. 

I will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I bear  him. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 
Below  me,  there,  is  the  village,  and  looks  how  quiet  and 
small ! 

And  yet  bubbles  o’er  like  a city,  with  gossip,  scandal,  and 
spite.  Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  2. 

animus  (an'i-mus),  n.  [L.,  the  mind,  in  a great 
variety  of  meanings:  the  rational  soul  in  man, 
intellect,  consciousness,  will,  intention,  cour- 
age, spirit,  sensibility,  feeling,  passion,  pride, 
vehemence,  wrath,  etc.,  the  breath,  life,  soul 
(cf.  Gr.  dveuop,  wind:  see  anemone),  closely  re- 
lated to  anima,  which  is  a fern,  form : see  ani- 
ma.] Intention;  purpose;  spirit;  temper;  es- 
pecially, hostile  spirit  or  angry  temper;  ani- 
mosity: as,  the  animus  with  which  a hook  is 
written. 

With  the  animus  and  no  doubt  with  the  fiendish  looks 
of  a murderer.  Be  Quincey,  Murder  as  a Fine  Art. 

That  article,  as  was  to  he  expected,  is  severely  hostile  to 
the  new  version  ; but  its  peculiar  animus  is  such  as  goes 
far  to  deprive  it  of  value  as  a critical  judgment. 

Nineteenth  Century , XX.  91. 

anion  (an'i-on),  n.  [<  Gr.  avtov,  heut.  of  aviav, 
going  up,  ppr.  of  avthai , go  up,  < avd,  up  (see 
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ana-),  + 'that,  go,  = L.  ire  = Skt.  y/  i,  go:  see 
iterate  and  go.]  In  elect.,  that  group  of  atoms 
which  when  electrically  decomposed  or  ana- 
lyzed will  appear  as  an  electronegative  mole- 
cule at  the  positive  terminal  or  anode  of  aD 
electrolytic  solution  or  bath.  The  name  was  first 
used  by  Faraday. 

aniridia  (an-i-rid'i-a),  ft.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av-  priv. 
+ iptQ  (i ptd-),  iris.]  In  pathol.,  absence  of  the 
iris  of  the  eye,  or  an  imperfection  of  the  iris 
amounting  to  a loss  of  function. 

anisandrous  (an-i-san'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avujor. 
unequal  (see  aniso-),  + avi/p  {dvSp-),  male : see 
-androus.]  Same  as  anisostemonous. 

anisanthous  (an-i-san'thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avtaoc, 
unequal  (see  aniso-),  + avBog,  flower.]  In  hot,, 
having  perianths  of  different  forms.  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex. 

anisate  (an'i-sat),  a.  [<  anise  + - ate L]  Re- 
sembling anise. 

anise  (an'is),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  anis,  an- 
nis,  < ME.  anys,  aneys,  annes,  < OF.  (and  mod. 
F. ) anis  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  anis  = D.  anijs  = Dan.  Sw. 
anis  = MHG.  anis,  enis,  G.  anis  (>  Serv.  anizh, 
anezh,  Sloven,  janezli),  < L.  an  isum,  also  spelled 
anesrnn  and  anethum  (>  F.  aneth,  > E.  anet,  q. 
v.),  = Russ,  anisu  = Bulg.  Serv.  anason  = Ar. 
Turk,  anisun,  anise,  < Gr.  avtfiov  or  awrfiov,  Ion. 
dvr/an v or  awyaov , later  Attic  avtaov  or  dwtoov, 
anise,  dill.]  An  annual  umbelliferous  plant, 
Pimpinella  Anisum,  it  is  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  is 
cultivated  in  Sj>ain  and  Malta,  whence  the  seed  is  exported. 


a,  base,  and  b , top  of  plant ; c,  fruit ; d,  section  of  a carpel. 

Anise-seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell  and  a pleasant  warm 
taste ; they  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordials.  When  distilled  with  water  they  yield  a volatile, 
fragrant,  syrupy  oil,  which  separates  when  cooled  into  two 
portions,  a light  oil  and  a solid  camphor. — Star-anise,  or 
Chinese  anise,  lllidum  anisatum  — Wild  anise-tree 
of  Florida,  Illicium  Floridanum.  See  lllidum. 
anise-camphor  (an'is-karn/'for),  n.  A liquid  or 
crystalline  substance,  CjqHjoO,  found  in  the 
oils  of  anise,  fennel,  star-anise,  and  tarragon. 
Also  called  anetliol. 

aniseed,  anise-seed  (an'i-sed,  an'is-sed),  n. 
[The  first  form  contr.  from  the  second.]  1 . The 
seed  of  the  anise.  See  anise. — 2.  See  anisette. 
anise-tree  (an'is-tre),  ».  See  anise  and  Illicium. 
anisette  (an-i-^et'),  n,  [F.,  < anis,  anise,  + dim. 
-ette.]  A cordial  or  liqueur  prepared  from  the 
seed  of  the  anise.  Sometimes  called  aniseed. 

It  often  happens  that  a glass  of  water,  flavored  with  a 
little  anisette , is  the  order  over  which  he  [the  lasagnone] 
sits  a whole  evening.  Hoivells,  Venetian  Life,  xx. 

anisic  (a-nis'ik),  a.  [<  L.  anisum,  anise,  + -ie.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  anise.  An  equiv- 
alent form  is  anisoic Anisic  acid,  CrH?03,  an 

acid  obtained  from  aniseed  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  sub- 
stances. It  is  crystallizable  and  volatile,  and  forms  salts 
which  crystallize  readily. 

aniso-.  [The  combining  form  of  Gr.  dvtcoQ,  un- 
equal, < av-  priv.  + leap,  equal.]  An  element 
in  compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  signifying 
unequal. 

Anisobranchia  (a-ni-so-bran^'ki-a),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,<  Gr.  diwof,  unequal, + fipayxla>  gills.]  In 
GegenbauFs  system  of  classification,  a super- 
family of  gastropods,  of  the  series  Chiastoneura, 
including  a number  of  forms  collectively  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Zeugohranchia  (which  see). 
Leading  genera  of  the  Anisobranchia  are  Patella,  Trochus, 
Littorina,  Cyclostoma,  Rissoa,  Paludina,  and  Turritella , 
In  the  Anisobranchia  the  left  gill  is  smaller,  and  the 
right  one  more  largely  developed. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  337. 
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Anisobranchiata  (a-nFso-brang-ki-a'ta), ».  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  anisobranckiatus : see  aniso- 
branchiate.]  Same  as  Anisobranchia. 

anisobranchiate  (a-ni-so-brang'ki-at),  a.  [< 
NL.  anisobranckiatus,  as  Anisobranchia  + -atus.] 
Having  unequal  gills ; specifically,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Anisobranchia. 

anisobryous  (an-i-sob'ri-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  aviaog, 
unequal,  + fipvov,  lit.  a growth,  < ppveiv,  swell, 
grow.]  Same  as  anisodynamous. 

anisocercal  (a-ni-so-s£r'kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  a viaog, 
unequal,  + stpuog,  tail : see  an-5  and  isocercal.] 
Not  isocercal. 

anisodactyl,  anisodactyle  (a-ni-so-dak'tiD,  a. 
and  n.  [<  NL.  anisodactylus,  unequal-toed,  < Gr. 
aviaog,  unequal,  + 6asrv%og,  a finger  or  toe : see 
aniso-  and  dactyl.  ] I.  a.  Same  as  anisodactylous. 
II.  n.  1.  One  of  an  order  of  birds  in  the 
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eye.]  Inequality  of  the  eyes  with  respect  to  re- 
fractive power. 

anisometropic  (a-ni,/s6-me-trop'ik),  a.  [<  ani- 
sometropia + -ic.]  Unequally  refractive ; af- 
fected with  anisometropia. 

Allisonema  (a-ni-so-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aviaog,  unequal,  + vfj/ia,  a thread,  < vtetv,  spin.] 
A genus  of  thecamonadine  infusorians,  typical 
of  the  family  Anisonemidie. 

Anisonemidse  (a-ni-so-nem'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Anisonema  + -idee.]  A family  of  ovate  or 
elongate  infusorians  inhabiting  salt  and  fresh 
water.  They  are  free-swimming  or  temporarily  adher- 
ent  animalcules  with  two  flagella,  the  anterior  one  of 
which  is  locomotory  or  vibratile  and  called  the  tractellum, 
the  posterior  one,  called  the  gubernaculum , being  trailed 
inactively  or  used  for  steering.  The  oral  aperture  is  dis- 
tinct, in  most  cases  associated  with  a tubular  pharynx. 
The  endoplasm  is  transparent  and  granular.  Saville  Kent. 


classification  of  Temminck,  including  those  anisopetalous  (a-ni-so-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 


insessorial  species  the  toes  of  which  are  of 
unequal  length,  as  the  nuthatch. — 2.  One  of 
the  Anisodactyla. 

Anisodactyla  (a-ni-so-dak'ti-la),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  anisodactylus : see  anisodactyl.]  In 
the  zoological  system  of  Cuvier,  one  of  four 


aviaog,  unequal,  + nirahov,  leaf,  mod.  petal.] 
In  bot.,  having  unequal  petals, 
anisophyllous  (a-ni-so-fiTus),  a.  [<  NL.  aniso- 
phyllus,  < Gr.  aviaog,  unequal,  + drilAov  = L. 
folium,  leaf:  see  folio.]  In  bot.,  having  the 
leaves  of  a pair  unequal. 


divisions  of  pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  in-  Anisopleura  (a-nl-so-plo'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


eluding  those  which  have  several  unsymmetri- 
cal  hoofs.  The  term  is  loosely  synonymous  with  Pe- 
rissodactyla,  but  as  originally  intended  it  excluded  the 
solidungulate  perissodactyls,  as  the  horse,  and  included 
some  Artiodactyla,  as  the  hippopotamus,  as  well  as  all  the 
Proboscidea,  or  elephants,  mastodons,  and  mammoths. 

It  is  an  artificial  group,  not  now  in  use. 

anisodactyle,  a.  and  n.  See  anisodactyl. 

Anisodactyli  (a-nl-so-dak'ti-li),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  anisodactylus : see  anisodactyl.]  In  Sun- 
devall’s  classification  of  birds,  the  second  series 
of  an  order  Volucres,  consisting  of  the  five  co- 
horts Cemomorpha:,  Ampligulares,  Longilingues,  anisopleural  (a-ni-so-plo'ral),  a.  [As  Aniso- 
or  Helhsugce,  Syndactyke,  and  Pensteroidece.  See  lemYa  + _alf  Unequal-sided ; having  bilateral 
Scroll  the8' CoT  asymmetry ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

dee,  Alcedinidee,  Bueerotidce,  Upupidce,  lrrisoridce,  Meropi-  ALniSOpiem  a. 

dee , Moimtidas,  Todidoe,  Coraciidce,  Leptosomidce,  Podar-  aniSOpleUTOUS  (a-nl-so-plo  rus),  a.  [As  Aniso- 
~J~  -~ 1 pleura  + -ous.]  Same  as  anisopleural. 


Gr.  aviaog,  unequal,  + rrtevpa,  the  side.]  A 
prime  division  of  gastropods,  containing  those 
which  are  not  bilaterally  symmetrical,  as  are 
all  Gastropoda  excepting  the  chitons,  etc. : con- 
trasted with  Isopleura. 

The  twisted  or  straight  character  of  the  visceral  nervous 
loop  gives  a foundation  for  a division  of  the  Anisopleura 
into  two  groups,  to  which  the  names  Streptoneura  and 
Euthyneura  have  been  applied.  To  the  former  belong  the 
great  majority  of  the  aquatic  and  some  of  tile  terrestrial 
species,  while  the  latter  contains  only  the  opisthobranchs 
and  pulmonifers.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  294. 


gidee,  and  Steatornithidee. 

anisodactylic  (a-nUso-dak-til'ik),  a.  [<  aniso- 
dactyl + -ic.]  Same  as  anisodactylous. 
anisodactylous  (a-ni-so-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
anisodactylus:  see  anisodactyl.]  Unequal-toed; 

having  the  toes  unlike,  (a)  In  mammals,  of  or  per-  anisopogonous  (a-nl-so-pog'o-nus),  a. 


tainingto  the  Anisodactyla;  perissodactyl ; pachyderma- 
tous. See  cut  under  perissodactyl.  (b)  In  or/dth.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  anisodactyls,  or  Anisodactyli.  Equivalent 
forms  are  anisodactyl,  anisodactyle , and  anisodactylic. 
anisodont  (a-ni'so-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  aviaog,  un- 
equal, + obobg  (oiSovt-)  = E.  tooth.]  In  herpetol.,  _ 

having  teeth  of  unequal  size:  applied  to  the  Anisops  (a-ni'sops),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aviaog,  un- 


Euthyneurous  anisopleurous  Gastropoda,  probably  de* 
rived  from  ancestral  forms  similar  to  the  palliate  Opistho- 
branchia  by  adaptation  to  a terrestrial  life. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  660. 

[<  Gr. 

aviaog,  unequal,  + voiyiov,  beard.]  In  ornith., 
unequally  webbed:  said  of  feathers  one  web 
or  vane  of  whieh  is  markedly  different  from 
the  other  in  size  or  shape,  or  both:  opposed  to 
isopogonous. 


dentition  of  those  serpents  in  which  the  teeth 
are  unequal  in  length  and  irregular  in  set,  with 
wide  interspaces,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw. 
anisodynamous  (a-ni-so-dl'na-mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
aviaog,  unequal,  + iVwauig,  power:  see  dynamic.] 
In  bot.,  a term  suggested  by  Cassini  as  a sub- 


equal, + bnb,b ill,  face  (appearance).]  A genus 
of  aquatic  heteropterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Notonectidce,  or  back-swimmers,  having  a slen- 
der form  and  the  fourth  joint  of  the  antennae 
longer  than  the  third.  A.  platycnemis  is  a com- 
mon North  American  species, 


stitute  for  monocotyledonous,  on  the  supposition  anisopterous  (an-i-sop'te-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aviaog, 
that  the  single  cotyledon  results  from  unequal  unequal,  + rtrepov,  a wing.]  With  unequal 
development  on  the  two  sides  of  the  axis  of  the  wings : applied  to  flowers,  fruits,  etc. 
embryo.  An  equivalent  form  suggested  by  him  Anisopteryx  (an-i-sop'te-riks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


was  anisobryous,  but  neither  term  was  ever 
adopted. 

anisognathous  (an-i-sog'na-tbus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
aviaog,  unequal,  + yvdfJog,  jaw.]  In  zobl.,  hav- 
ing the  molar  teeth  unlike  in  the  two  jaws  : op- 
posed to  isognatlious. 

anisogynous  (an-i-soj'i-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avtoog, 
unequal,  + ywy,  a female.]  In  bot.,  having  the  Anisorhamphus  (a-ni-so-ram'fus),  n. 


carpels  not  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals. 
N.  E.  D. 

anisoic  (an-i-so'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  equiv.  of  anisic.] 
Same  as  anisic. 

anisomeric  (a-ni-so-mer'ik),  a.  [As  anisomc- 
rous  + -ic.]  In  chem.,  not  composed  of  the 
same  proportions  of  the  same  elements. 

anisomerous  (an-i-som'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  ani- 
soinerus,  < Gr.  aviaog,  unequal,  4-  pepog,  part.] 

1.  In  bot.,  unsymmetrieal:  applied  to  flowers 
whieh  have  not  the  same  number  of  parts  in 
each  circle. 

[When]  the  number  of  parts  In  each  whorl  is  . . . un- 
equal, as  in  Rue,  . . . the  flower  is  anisomerous. 

R.  Bentley,  Botany,  p.  343. 

2.  In  odontog.,  having  the  transverse  ridges  of 
successive  molar  teeth  increasing  in  number  by 

^more  than  one,  as  in  the  elephants. 

anisometric  (a-nl-so-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aviaog, 
unequal,  + perpov,  measure.  ] Of  unequal  mea- 
surement: .a  term  applied  to  crystals  which 
are  developed  dissimilarly  in  the  three  axial 
directions. 

anisometropia  (a-m"s6-me-tro'pi-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  aviaog,  unequal,  + perpov,  measure,  + Snj), 


aviaog,  une'qual,  + nreprf,  whig.]  A genus  of 
geometrid  moths,  the  larvaa  of  which  are  known 
as  canker-worms.  Two  well-known  species  are  A. 
(Paleocrtta}  vernnta,  the  spring  canker-worm,  and  A. 
pometaria,  the  fall  canker-worm,  both  of  which  occur 
from  Maine  to  Texas ; they  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  elm,  and  many  other  trees. 
See  cut  under  canker-worm. 

[NL.,  < 


Gr.  dviaog,  unequal,  + pdyijtog,  beak,  bill.] 
as  Ehynchops. 


Same 


Green-striped  Maple-worm  ( Anisota  rubteunda). 
a,  larva  ; b pupa;  c,  female  moth.  (All  natural  size.) 


ankle 

anisostemonous  (a-ni-so-stem'o-nus),  a.  [< 

Gr.  aviaog,  unequal,  + arypwv,  a thread  (arf/ya, 
a stamen:  see  stamen).]  In  bot.,  having  the 
stamens  fewer  in  number  than  the  petals  or 
lobes  of  the  corolla:  applied  to  flowers,  as  in 
the  family  Menthacecc.  An  equivalent  word  ia 
anisandrous. 

anisosthenic  (a-ni-so-sthen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avt~ 
coalkvgg,  < aviaog,  unequal,  + adlvog,  strength.] 
Of  unequal  strength.  N.  E.  D. 

Anisota  (an-i-so'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aviaog,  un- 
equal, + ovg  (iir-)  = E.  car1.]  A genus  of  moths, 
family  Ceratocampidce,  established  by  Hiibner 
in  1816.  The  larva,  feed  commonly  upon  the  oak,  but  A. 
rubicunda  (Fabricius)  is  often  injurious  to  the  soft  maple. 
They  undergo  transformation  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  naked  pupae  See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

anisotropal  (an-i-sot'ro-pal),  a.  Same  as  ani- 
sotropic. 

anisotrope  (a-ni'so-trop),  a.  [<  Gr.  aviaog, 
unequal,  + rpinog,  a turning,  < rpereeiv,  turn.] 
^Same  as  anisotropic. 

anisotropic  (a-ni-sd-trop'ik),  a.  [As  anisotrope 
+ -ic.]  1.  Not  having  the  same  properties  in 

all  directions ; not  isotropic ; seolotropic.  All 
crystals  except  those  of  the  isometric  system 
are  anisotropic  with  respect  to  light. 

Starch  grains  behave  like  double  refracting  crystals,  and 
we  assume,  therefore,  that  they  consist  of  . . . anisotropic 
substances.  Behrens,  Micros,  in  Botany  (trails.),  p.  360. 

2.  In  biol.,  responding  differently  or  unequally 
to  external  influences:  first  used  in  this  sense 
by  Sachs. 

Equivalent  forms  arc  anisotropal,  anisotrope, 
and  anisotropous. 

anisotropous  (an-i-sot'ro-pus),  a.  Same  as 

anisotropic. — Anisotropous  disk.  See  striated  muscle, 
^.undel*  striated. 

anisotropy  (an-I-sot'ro-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  aviaog,  un- 
equal, + -rporria,  < rperreiv,  turn.]  The  quality 
of  being  anisotropic. 

anitrogenous  (an-i-troj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a- 

priv.  («-18)  + nitrogenous,  q.  v.]  Not  containing 
or  supplying  nitrogen ; not  nitrogenous, 
aililima  (an-i-u'rna),  n.  [S  eeaulnma.]  Aname 
of  the  horned  screamer,  Palamedea  cornuta. 
anjeela  (an-je'la),  n.  [A  native  name  in  Cey- 
lon.] A sort  of  floating  house,  supported  upon 
two  large  canoes,  connected  by  planks.  It  ia 
used  by  the  Singhalese  both  as  a dwelling  and  as  a means 
of  transportation. 

Anjou  (on-zho'),  n.  [F.,  < Anjou,  a province  of 
France:  see  Angevin.]  A slightly  sparkling 
wine  of  western  France,  manufactured  in  a 
region  of  which  Chalonnes-sur-Loire,  near  An- 
gers, is  the  center. 

anker1],  n.  A former  spelling  of  anchor L 
anker2],  «•  A former  spelling  of  anchor 2. 
anker3  (ang'ker),  n.  [=  F.  ancre  - Russ,  om- 
keru,  ankeroh,  < D.  G.  Dan.  anker  = Sw.  ankare, 
a liquid  measure,  prob.  orig.  a vat  or  keg;  ef. 
ML.  anceria,  ancheria,  a small  vat  or  keg; 
origin  obscure.]  A liquid  measure  formerly 
used  in  England,  and  still  common  throughout 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  having  a ca- 
pacity varying  in  differeut  places  from  8 to  12 
gallons.  In  Scotland  it  was  equal  to  20  Scotch 
pints.  Also  spelled  anchor. 
ankerite  (ang'ker-it),  u.  [After  Prof.  Anker,  of 
Gratz,  + -ite2.]  A crystallized  variety  of  dolo- 
mite Containing  much  iron.  It  consists  of  carbon- 
ates of  calcium,  iron,  magnesium,  and  manganese,  and  ia 
much  prized  as  an  ore  of  iron  for  smelting  and  as  a flux. 
It  occurs  with  carbonate  of  iron  at  the  Styrian  mines  and 
elsewhere. 

ankh  (ank),  n.  [Egypt.,  life  or  soul.]  In  Egyp- 
tian art,  the  emblem  of  enduring  life,  or  sym- 
bol of  generation,  generally  represented  as  held 
in  the  hand  of  a deity,  and  often 
conferred  upon  royal  favorites.  It 
is  the  crux  ansata  (which  see,  under 
^crux). 

ankle  (ang'kl),  n.  [(a)  Also  writ- 
ten ancle,  < ME.  ankle,  ancle,  ankel, 
ankil,  ankyl  (a  corresponding  AS. 
form  not  recorded)  = OFries.  an- 
kel= D.  enkel=z OHG.  anchal,  enchil, 
m.,  anchala,  enchila,  f.,  MHG.  G. 
enlcel  = Icel.  okkla,  bkli  = Sw.  Dan.  Ankll, 
ankel;  (b)  also  with  added  term.  E.  by  Egyptian 
dial,  anclef  ancliff,  ancley,  < ME.  an-  Ks-reiirf.™”  * 
clee,  ancloice,  < AS.  ancleow,  oncleow, 
ancleo  = OFries.  onklef  = OD.  aenklauwe,  D.  an- 
klaauw,  enldaauw  = OHG.  anchlao  (rare)  (the 
term,  being  due,  perhaps,  to  a simulation  of  AS. 
cled,  usually  clawu  = OFries.  Mere  = D.  klaauw, 
a claw);  with  formative  -l,  -el,  from  a simple 
base  preserved  in  OHG.  encha,  einka,  leg,  ankle, 
MHG.  anke,  ankle  (>  F.  handle,  E.  haunch,  q. 


ankle 

v.);  prob.  related  to  L.  angulus,  an  angle,  and 
Gt.  ayK.v'Ao f,  bent:  see  angle 1,  angle3,  and  an- 
kylose.]  1.  The  joint  which  connects  the  foot 
with  the  leg. — 2.  By  extension,  the  slender  part 
of  the  leg  between  the  calf  and  the  ankle-joint. 

Also  spelled  ancle. 

ankle-bone  (ang'kl-bon),  n.  The  bone  of  the 
ankle ; the  astragalus  or  huckle-bone, 
ankle-boot  (ang'kl-bot),  «.  1.  A covering  for 

the  ankle  of  a horse,  designed  to  prevent  inter- 
fering. See  interfere. — 2.  A boot  reaching  a 
little  above  a person’s  ankle, 
ankle-clonus  (ang'kl-kl6"nus),  n.  The  clonic 
spasm  of  the  calf-muscles  evoked  in  certain 
cases  by  a sudden  bending  of  the  foot  upward 
toward  the  ankle,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the  tendon  of  Achilles  very  tense, 
ankled  (ang'kld),  a.  [(.ankle  + -ed2.]  Having 
ankles : used  in  composition : as,  v/ell-ankled. 
ankle-deep  (ang'kl-dep),  a.  1.  Sunk  in  water, 
mud,  or  the  like,  up  to  the  ankles. — 2.  Of  a 
depth  sufficient  to  reach  or  come  up  to  the  top 
of  the  ankle. 

ankle-jack  (ang'kl-jak),  n.  A kind  of  boot 
reaching  above  the  ankle. 

He  [Captain  Cuttle]  put  on  an  unparalleled  pair  of  an- 
kle-jacks. Dickens,  Hombey  and  Son,  xv. 

ankle-jerk  (ang'kl-jerk),  n.  The  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  caused  by  striking  the 
tendon  of  Achilles  just  above  the  heel  or  sud- 
denly stretching  it.  Also  called  ankle-reflex. 
ankle-joint  (ang'kl-joint),  n.  1.  In  ordinary 
language,  same  as  ankle,  1. — 2.  In  zool.  and 
anal.,  the  tarsal  joint,  (a)  In  mammals,  the 
tibiotarsal  articulation.  (b)  In  other  verte- 
brates, the  mediotarsal  articulation.  See  tar- 
sal, tarsus. 

ankle-reflex  (ang'kl-re,/fleks),  n.  Same  as  an- 
kle-jerk. 

anklet  (ang'klet),  n.  [<  ankle  + dim.  -el.]  1 . A 
little  ankle. — 2.  An  ornament  for  the  ankle, 
corresponding  to  the  bracelet  for  the  wrist  or 
forearm. — 3.  A support  or  brace  for  the  leg,  in- 
tended to  stiffen  the  ankle-joint  and  prevent  the 
ankle  from  turning  to  one  side. — 4.  An  exten- 
sion of  the  top  of  a boot  or  shoe,  designed  some- 
times for  protection  to  a weak  ankle,  some- 
times merely  for  ornament. — 5.  A fetter  or 
shackle  for  the  ankles. 


Anlace. 
(From  Viollet- 
le-Duc’s  “ Diet, 
du  Mobilier 
fraiHjais.’’ } 


To  every  bench,  as  . 
heavy  anklets. 


fixture,  there  was  a chain  with 
L.  Wallace , Ben-Hur,  p.  152. 
ankle-tie  (ang'kl-tl),  n.  A kind  of  slipper  with 
straps  buttoning  around  the  ankle, 
ankus,  ankush  (ang'kus,  -kush),  n.  [Hind. 
ankus,  Pers.  anguzh,  < Skt.  ankuca.]  In  India, 
an  elephant-goad  combining  a sharp  hook  and 
a straight  point  or  spike.  Such  goads  are  often 
elaborately  ornamented;  they  are  a favorite  subject  for  the 
rich  enamel  of  Jeypore,  and  are  sometimes  set  with  precious 
stones.  “It  forms  part  of  the  khiliat  or  ‘dress  of  honor' 
given  by  the  Maharaja  of  Jeypore."  Jacobs  and  Hendley, 
Jeypore  Enamels. 

ankyloblepharon  (ang //  ki  - 16  - blef ' a - ron),  n. 
[NL.,<Gr.  ayiMoc,  crooked  (see  ankylosis),  + 
faetfiapov,  eyelid.]  In  pathol.,  union,  more  or 
less  extensive,  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  Im- 
properly spelled  anchyloblepharon. 
ankylose  (ang'ki-los),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  anky- 
losed,  ppr.  ankylosing.  [<  ankylosis,  q.  v.]  I. 
trans.  To  fix  immovably,  as  a joint ; stiffen. 

II.  intrans.  In  osteol to  become  consolidated, 
as  one  bone  with  another  or  a tooth  with  a jaw ; 
become  firmly  united  bone  to  bone ; grow  to- 
gether, as  two  or  more  bones;  effect  bonyunion 
or  ankylosis. 

In  the  Sirenia  the  pelvis  is  extremely  rudimentary,  be- 
ing composed,  in  the  Dugong,  of  two  slender,  elongated 
bones  on  each  side,  2 

placed  end  to  end,  and 
commonly  ankylosing  to- 
gether. 

W.  H.  Flower , Osteology, 

[p.  291. 

The  lower  incisors  of 
some  species  of  shrews 
. . . become  ankylosed 
to  the  jaw. 

W.  II.  Floiver,  Encyc. 

Brit.,  XV.  349,  foot-note. 

Improperly  spell- 
ed ancliylose. 
ankylosis  (ang -ki- 
lo ' sis),  n.  [Im- 
properly anchylosis, 
strictly  ancylosis , ( Extensive  Ankylosis  of  cervical 
Gr.  ayKvIexnc,  a stiff-  vertebra:  of  Greenland  right  whale, 
Kalana  mysticetus.  1-7,  the  first 
enmg  OI  the  joints,  seven  vertebrae  united  in  one  mass; 
/ n-VKvJlApfv  ornnlr  «,  articular  surface  of  atlas  for  occipi- 
\ a/KVAOELV , ^ CrOOK,  tal  condyle ; epiphysis  on  body 
bend,  < ayUVAog.  of  seventh  cervical ; sn,  foramen  in 

crooked,  bent  (cf.  for  passaf;e  of  front 
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ayi coc,  a bend),  = L.  angulus,  angle  (cf.  ancus, 
bent);  closely  related  to  B.  angle1:  see  angle 1 
and  ankle.]  1.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  the  consoli- 
dation or  fusion  of  two  or  more  bones  in  one, 
or  the  union  of  the  different  parts  of  a bone ; 
bony  imion ; synosteosis : as,  the  ankylosis  of 
the  cranial  bones  one  with  another ; the  anky- 
losis of  the  different  elements  of  the  temporal 
bone;  the  ankylosis  of  an  epiphysis  with  the 
shaft  of  a bone. — 2.  In  pathol.,  stiffness  and 
immovability  of  a joint;  morbid  adhesion  of 
the  articular  ends  of  contiguous  bones. 

He  moves  along  stiffly  ...  as  the  man  who,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  was  afflicted  with 
an  universal  anchylosis.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

Improperly  spelled  anchylosis. 

ankylotic  (ang-ki-lot'ik),  a.  [<  ankylosis  : see 
-otic.]  Pertaining  to  ankylosis.  Improperly 
spelled  anchylotic. 

ankylotome  (ang-kil'o-tom),  n.  [<  NL.  anky- 
lotomus, < Gr.  aysvlog,  crooked  (see  ankylosis), 
+ to  fig,  a cutting,  < rhiveiv,  ra/inv,  cut : see  tome,  j 

1.  A surgical  instrument  for  oper- 
ating on  adhesions  or  contractions, 
especially  of  the  tongue. — 2.  A 
curved  knife  or  bistoury. 

Equivalent  forms  are  ancylotome, 
ankylotomus,  ancylotomus. 

ankylotomus  (ang-ki-lot'o-mus), 
n. ; pi.  ankylotomi  (-mi).  [NL.] 

Same  as  ankylotome.  Also  written 
ancylotomus. 

ankyroid  (an-M'roid),  a.  Same  as 
ancyroid. 

anlacet,  anelacet  (an'las,  -e-las),  n. 

[<  ME.  anlas.  analasse,  anlace,  ane- 
lace,  in  Latinized  form  anelacius, 
anelatius,  OW.  anglas;  of  uncer- 
tain origin.]  A dagger  or  short 
sword,  very  broad  and  thin  at  the 
hilt  and  tapering  to  a point,  used 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Also  spelled  anelas. 

An  anlas  and  a gipser  al  of  silk 
Heng  at  his  girdel. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  357. 

His  harp  in  silken  scarf  was  slung, 

And  by  his  side  an  anlace  hung. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  v.  15. 

anlaut  (an'lout),  n.  [G.,  < an,  on  (=  E.  on, 
q.  v.),  marking  the  beginning,  + laut,  a sound, 

< laut,  adj.,  loud,  = E.  loud,  q.  v.  Cf.  auslaut, 
inlaut,  and  umlaut.]  In  philol.,  the  initial 
sound  of  a word. 

anlet  (an'let),  n.  [<  OF.  anelet,  dim.  of  anel,  a 
ring:  see  annulet.]  In  her.,  same  as  annulet. 
Also  written  andlet,  aunlet. 

annt,  n.  [For  annat,  annet,  appar.  with  direct 
ref.  to  L.  annus,  a year:  see  annat,  annate.] 
Same  as  annat. 

anna1  (an'a),  ».  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  spelled  ana, 

< Hind,  ana.]  In  India,  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
rupee,  or  about  2 cents.  Under  Queen  Victoria, 
coins  of  the  value  of  2 annas  (silver),  worth  2tf.,  half  an 
anna  (copper),  etc.,  were  issued. 

anna2  (an'a),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  The  Indian  name 
of  a South  American  skunk.  De  la  Vega. 

annabergite  (an'a-berg-it),  n.  [<  Annaberg, 
a town  in  Saxony,  + - ite 2.]  A hydrous  ar- 
seniate  of  nickel,  a massive  or  earthy  mineral 
of  an  apple-green  color,  often  resulting  from 
the  alteration  of  arsenides  of  nickel. 

annal  (an'al),  n.  [In  sense  1,  a sing,  made 
from  pi.  annals,  q.  v.  In  sense  2,  < ML.  anna- 
lis  (sc.  missa ),  also  neut.  annale,  a mass,  < L. 
annalis,  yearly.  Cf.  annual.]  1 . A register  or 
record  of  the  events  of  a year:  chiefly  used  in 
the  plural.  See  annals. 

A last  year’s  annal. 

Warburton,  Causes  of  Prodigies,  p.  59. 

2.  Same  as  annual,  n.,  1. 

annalist  (an'al-ist),  n.  [<  annal  + -ist;  =F.  a.n- 
naliste.]  A writer  of  annals. 

The  monks  . . . were  the  only  annalists  during  those 
ages.  Hume,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

Gregory  of  Tours  was  succeeded  as  an  annalist  by  the 
still  feebler  Fredegarius.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  24. 

annalistic  (an-a-lis'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  an  annalist. 

Written  in  a stiff  annalistic  method. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  I.  50. 

annalizef  (an'al-iz),  v.  t.  [<  annal  + -ize.]  To 
record  in  annals,  or  as  in  annals.  [Rare.] 

The  miracle,  deserving  a Baronius  to  annalize  it. 

Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  332. 

annals  (an'alz),  n.  pi.  [Formerly  annates,  < F. 
annales,  pi.,  < L.  annales  (sc.  libri,  books),  a 
yearly  record,  pi.  of  annalis,  yearly  (in  LL.  also 
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annmlis,  > E.  annual,  q.  v.),  < annus,  a circuit, 
periodical  return,  hence  a year,  prob.  orig. 
*acnus  (cf . Umbrian  pereknem  = L.  perennem  : 
see  perennial),  and  identical  with  anus  (orig. 
*amus),  a ring  (>  dnulus,  also  written  annulus, 
a ring:  see  annulus),  perhaps  < v"  *ac,  bend, 
nasalized  *anc  in  angulus  (for  *anculus),  angle, 
etc. : see  angle3.]  I . A history  or  relation  of 
events  recorded  year  by  year,  or  connected  by 
the  order  of  their  occurrence.  Hence  — 2.  Any 
formal  account  of  events,  discoveries,  transac- 
tions of  learned  societies,  etc. — 3.  Historical 
records  generally. 

The  Tour  de  Constance  [at  Aigues-Mortes]  . . . served 
for  years  as  a prison,  . . . and  the  annate  of  these  dread- 
ful chambers  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  were 
written  in  tears  of  blood. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  177. 

= Syn.  History , Chronicle,  etc.  See  history,  also  list  un- 
der chronicle. 

Annamese  (an-a-mes'  or  -mez'),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Annam  (said  to  be  < Chinese  am  peace,  peace- 
ful, + nam,  south)  + -ese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Annam,  its  people,  or  its  language. 

II.  «.  1.  sing,  or  pi.  A native  or  the  natives 
of  Annam ; an  inhabitant  or  the  inhabitants  of 
Annarn,  a feudatory  dependency  of  China  till 
18S3,  when  France  established  a protectorate 
over  it.  Annam  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  having  China  proper  on  the  north 
and  Siam  on  the  west. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Annam.  It  is  mono- 
syllabic, and  allied  to  the  Chinese.  Annamese  literature 
is  written  in  Chinese  characters,  used  phonetically. 

Also  spelled  Anamese. 

Annamite  (an'a-mit),  a.  and  n.  [<  Annam  + 
-ite2.]  Same  as  Annamese.  Also  spelled  Ana- 
mite. 

annat,  annate  (an'at,  an'at),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  annat,  annet,  usually  in  pi.,  < F.  annate,  < 
ML.  annata,  neut.  pi.  of  annatus,  a year  old,  < 
L.  annus,  a year : see  annals.]  1.  pi.  The  first 
fruits,  consisting  of  a year’s  revenue,  or  a 
specified  portion  of  a year’s  revenue,  paid  to 
the  pope  by  a bishop,  an  abbot,  or  other  ec- 
clesiastic, on  his  appointment  to  a new  see  or 
benefice.  The  place  of  annats  is  now  supplied,  in  the 
main,  by  “Peter's  pence."  In  England,  in  1534,  they 
were  vested  in  the  king,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
they  were  restored  to  the  church,  and  appropriated  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings  of  the  Church  of  England, 
forming  what  is  known  as  “Queen  Anne's  bounty." 

Next  year  the  annates  or  first-fruits  of  benefices,  a con- 
stant source  of  discord  between  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
their  spiritual  chief,  were  taken  away  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Hallasn. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  the  portion  of  stipend  payable 
for  the  half  year  after  the  death  of  a clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  which  his 
family  or  nearest  of  kin  have  right. 

The  annat  due  to  the  executors  of  deceased  ministers  is 
declared  to  be  half  a'  year’s  rent  over  what  is  due  to  the 
defunct  for  his  incumbency,  to  wit : if  he  survive  Whit- 
sunday, the  half  of  that  year  is  due  for  his  incumbency,  and 
the  other  half  for  the  annat;  and  if  he  survive  Michael- 
mas, the  whole  year  is  due  for  his  incumbency,  and  the 
half  of  the  next  year  for  the  annat,  and  the  executors  need 
not  to  confirm  it.  Par].,  2d  Sess.,  iii.,  13th  an.  Car.  II. 

annatto  (a-nat'o),  n.  Same  as  arnotto. 
anneal1  (a-nel'),,t>.  t.  [Now  spelled  in  imita- 
tion of  L.  words  in  ann- ; prop.,  as  in  early  mod. 
E.,  aneal,  < ME.  anelen,  onelen,  inflame,  heat, 
melt,  bum,  < AS.  ancclan,  oncelan,  bum,  < an, 
on,  on,  + (elan , burn,  set  on  fire,  < al,  also  ail, 
fire,  a burning  (a  rare  word ; cf.  alfet) ; cf.  ailed, 
fire,  = OS.  eld  = Teel,  eldr  = Sw.  eld  = Dan.  ild, 
fire  (the  vowel  short,  though  orig.  long).  The 
particular  sense  ‘enamel’ may  have  been  de- 
rived in  part  from  OF.  neeler,  nieler,  later  nel- 
ler,  varnish,  enamel,  orig.  paint  in  black  upon 
gold  or  silver,  < ML.  nigellare,  blacken,  enamel 
in  black,  < nigellum,  a black  enamel  (>E.  niello, 
q.  v.),  < LL.  nigellus,  blackish,  dim.  of  L.  niger, 
black:  see  negro.]  If.  Originally,  to  set  on 
fire;  kindle. — 2f.  To  heat,  fire,  bake,  or  fuse, 
as  glass,  earthenware,  ores,  etc. — 3.  To  heat, 
as  glass,  earthenware,  or  metals,  in  order  to  fix 
colors;  enamel. — 4.  To  treat,  as  glass,  earthen- 
ware, or  metals,  by  heating  and  gradually  cool- 
ing, so  as  to  toughen  them  and  remove  their 
brittleness. 

anneal2t,  v.  t.  Same  as  aneal2. 
annealer  (a-ne'ler),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
anneals. 

annealing  (a-ne'ling),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
anealing;  verbal  n.  of  anneal1.]  1.  The  pro- 
cess or  art  of  treating  substances  by  means  of 
heat,  so  as  to  remove  their  brittleness  and  at 
the  same  time  render  them  tougher  and  more 
elastic.  In  general,  these  results  are  obtained  by 
heating  to  a high  temperature  and  then  cooling  very  gradu- 
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ally.  All  glassware,  china,  etc.,  which  is  to  be  subjected 
to  great  changes  of  temperature  should  be  thus  treated. 
The  working  of  iron  and  steel  by  hammering,  bending, 
rolling,  drawing,  etc.,  tends  to  harden  them  and  make 
them  brittle,  and  the  original  properties  are  restored  by 
annealing.  Steel  plates  and  dies  for  bank-note  printing 
and  the  like  are  annealed  in  a close  box  with  iron  filings  or 
turnings,  lime,  or  other  substances,  and  are  thus  freed 
from  carbon  and  reduced  to  pure  soft  iron,  in  which  state 
they  will  readily  take,  under  pressure,  the  finest  engrav- 
ing from  a hardened  plate  or  die.  They  are  then  hardened 
again  to  the  degree  necessary  for  their  use  in  printing. 
Steel  for  engraving  dies  is  commonly  annealed  by  heating 
it  to  a bright  cherry-red  color,  and  cooling  it  gradually  in 
a bed  of  charcoal. 

2.  Same  as  tempering. — 3.  A founders’ term  for 
the  slow  treatment  of  the  clay  or  loam  cores  for 
castings,  which,  after  having  been  dried,  are 
burned  or  baked,  and  then  are  slowly  cooled, 
annealing-arch  (a-ne'ling-arch),  n.  The  oven 
in  which  glassware  is  annealed : called  in  some 
cases  a leer.  In  plate-glasa  manufacture,  the  anneal- 
ing-arch is  called  a carquaise ; the  front  door,  the  throat  ; 
the  back  door,  the  gueulette  (little  throat) ; the  heating- 
furnace,  a tisar. 

annealing-box  (a-ne'ling-boks),  n.  A box  in 
which  articles  are  placed  in  order  to  he  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  annealing-oven  or 
-furnace. 

annealing-color  (a-ne'ling-kul//or),  n.  The 
color  acquired  by  steel  in  the  process  of  tem- 
pering or  exposure  to  progressive  heat, 
annealing-furnace  (a-ne'ling-fer'nas),  n.  A 
furnace  in  which  articles  to  be  annealed  are 
heated. 

annealing-oven  (a-ne'ling-uv//n),  n.  An  an- 
nealing-arch. 

annealing-pot  (a-ne'ling-pot),  n.  A closed  pot 
in  which  are  placed  articles  to  he  annealed  or 
subjected  to  the  heat  of  a furnace.  They  are 
thus  inclosed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an 
oxid  upon  their  surfaces. 

annectf  (a-nekt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  annectere,  aclnec- 
tere,  tie  or  bend  to  : see  annex,  u.]  To  connect 
or  join.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

It  is  united  to  it  by  golden  rings  at  every  corner,  the 
like  rings  being  annected  to  the  ephod. 

Whiston,  tr.  of  Josephus,  III.  7. 

annectent  (a-nek'tent),  a.  [<  L.  annecten(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  annectere : see  annex,  v.]  Annexing; 
connecting  or  joining  one  thing  with  another. 
Chiefly  a zoological  term,  applied  to  those  animals  or 
groups  of  animals  which  link  two  or  more  varieties,  fami- 
lies, classes,  etc. , together. 

It  appears  probable  that  they  [Oasterotricha]  form  an 
annectent  group  between  the  Rotifera  and  the  Turbellaria. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  171. 

Annectent  gyrus.  See  gyrus. 

Annelata  (an-e-la/ta),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Annel- 
lata. 

annelid,  annelide  (an'e-lid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  One 

of  the  Annelida  or  Annelides.  Also  anneloid. 

II.  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Annelida  or 
Annelides. 

Also  annelidan,  annelidian. 

Annelida  (a-nel'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (with  single 
l after  F.  anneles,  p’p.  pi.,  ringed),  prop.  Annel- 
lida,  < L.  annellus,  more  correctly  dnellus,  dim. 
of  anulus,  a ring  (see  annulus),  + -ida.]  1.  The 
annelids  or  Annelides,  a class  of  invertebrate 
animals,  of  the  phylum  Vermes,  sometimes  called 
the  class  of  red-blooded  worms.  The  body  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  (up  to  some  401)  segments,  somites, 
or  metameres,  and  limbs  are  wanting,  or,  if  present,  are 
rudimentary  and  consist  of  the  cilia  or  setie  known  as  para- 
podia.  A vascular  system  with  red  blood  is  usually  pres- 
ent ; the  integument  is  soft,  and  composed  of  many  layers, 
the  surface  being  mostly  ciliate  or  setose ; the  head  is 
wanting  or  rudimentary,  and  in  the  latter  case  consists 
of  a prostomium  which  may  be  cirriferous  or  tenta- 
culif erous.  The  Annelida  are  the  “ worms,”  properly  so 
called,  of  which  the  common  earthworm,  lobworm,  and 
leech  are  characteristic  examples.  Most  of  the  species 
are  aquatic  and  marine.  The  class  is  ditferently  limited 
by  different  authors,  the  principal  variation  among  later 
writers,  however,  being  in  excluding  or  including  the  Ge- 
phyrea.  Excluding  these,  as  is  done  by  the  above  defini- 
tion, the  Annelida  have  been  divided  into  four  orders : 
(1)  llirudinea,  Discophora,  or  Suctoria , the  leeches ; (2) 
Oligoehceta , Abranchia , Terricolce , etc.,  the  earthworms 
and  their  immediate  allies  ; (3)  Chcetopoda , Polychceta , 
Errantia , etc.,  the  free  sea-worms ; and  (4)  Cephalo- 
branchia , Tubicolce,  etc.,  tile  tubicolous  sea-worms.  An- 
other scheme  divides  Annelida  into  four  subclasses:  (1) 
Archiannelida , composed  of  the  genus  Polygordius  and  its 
allies;  (2)  Chcetopoda,  including  (2),  (3),  and*(4)of  the  forego- 
ing schedule ; (3)  Hirudinea or  Discophora ; and  (4)  Entero- 
■pneusta.  consistingof  the  genus  llalanoglossus , which  some 
authorities  class  witli  the  ascidians  or  Chordata. 

2.  In  Huxley’s  system  (1877),  a superordinal 
division  including  the  Polychceta,  Oligoehceta,  Hi- 
rudinea, and  Gejthyrea,  with  the  Myzostomata 
doubtfully  added  thereto:  a group  the  mem- 
bers of  which  resemble  one  another  generally 
in  the  segmentation  of  the  body  indicated  at 
least  by  the  serially  multiganglionate  nervous 
centers  (wanting  in  most  Gephyrea),  in  the 
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presence  of  cilia  and  segmental  organs,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  larvse,  which  are  set  free  when 
the  embryos  hatch. 

annelidan  (a-nel'i-dan),  n.  and  a.  [<  Annelida 
+ -an.']  Same  as  annelid. 
annelide,  n.  and  a.  See  annelid. 

Annelides  (a-nel'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (P.  pi.): 
see  Annelida.]  1.  Red-blooded  worms.  La- 
march. — 2.  Invertebrate  animals  that  have  red 
blood;  the  first  class  of  articulated  animals, 
divided  into  Tubicolce,  Dorsibranchiata,  and 
Abranchia.  Cuvier,  1817. — 3.  In  Milne-Ed- 
wards’s  classification,  a similar  group  of  worms, 
divided  into  Suetoria,  Terricolce,  Tubicolce,  and 
Errantes. — 4.  In  Gegenbaur’s  system,  a prime 
division  of  Annulata  (itself  a class  of  Vermes), 
composed  of  two  groups,  Oligoehceta  and  Cliceto- 
poda. — 5.  A synonym,  more  or  less  exact,  of 
Annelida  (which  see). 

annelidian  (an-e-lid'i-an),  n.  and  a.  Same  as 
annelid. 

annelidous  (a-nel'i-dus),  a.  [<  Annelida  + 
-ous.]  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  annelid. 
Also  anneloid. 

The  mud  in  many  places  was  thrown  up  by  numbers  of 
some  kind  of  worm,  or  annelidous  animal. 

Darwin , Voyage  of  Beagle,  I.  84. 

annelism  (an'e-lizm),  n.  [As  annel{id)  + -ism,.] 
In  zool.,  annelidan  or  ringed  structure  or  con- 
dition. 

The  great  hand- worm  is  [ . . of  this  low  type  of  annel- 
ism. Hartwig,  The  Sea,  xii. 

Annellata  (an-e-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  annellatus,  < L.  annellus,  anellus,  dim.  of  an- 
nus, anus,  a ring : see  annulus.]  A synonym  of 
the  Annelides  of  Cuvier  (see  Annelides,  2).  Owen, 
184B.  Also  written  Annelata. 
anneloid  (an'e-loid),  a.  and  n.  [As  annel(id ) 
+ -oicl.]  I.  a.  Same  as  annelidous. 

II.  n.  Same  as  annelid. 

annet1  (an'et),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  an- 
nett;  origin  uncertain.]  The  kittiwake  gull, 
Larus  tridactylus  or  Bissa  tridactyla . See  hitti- 
ivalce.  [Local  British.] 
annet2t,  n.  Same  as  annat. 
annex  (a-neks'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  annexed 
(also  annext),  ppr.  annexing.  [<  ME.  annexen, 
anexen , < F.  annexer,  < ML.  annex  are,  freq.  form 
of  L.  annectere ? adnectere,  pp.  annexus,  adnexus , 
tie  or  hind  to,  Join,  < ad,  to,  + nectere,  hind,  akin 
to  Skt.  -y/  nah,  hind.  Cf . connect.']  1 . To  attach 
at  the  end;  subjoin;  affix:  as,  to  annex  a codicil 
to  a will.  In  law , it  implies  physical  connection,  which, 
however,  is  often  dispensed  with  when  not  reasonably 
practicable. 

2.  To  unite,  as  a smaller  thing  to  a greater; 
join ; make  an  integral  part  of : as,  to  annex  a 
conquered  province  to  a kingdom. 

It  is  an  invariable  maxim,  that  every  acquisition  of  for- 
eign territory  is  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  king ; and 
unless  he  annex  it  to  the  realm,  it  is  no  part  of  it. 

A.  Hamilton , Works,  II.  65. 
For  next  to  Death  is  Sleepe  to  be  compared ; 
Therefore  his  house  is  unto  his  annext. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  25. 

3.  To  attach,  especially  as  an  attribute,  a con- 
dition, or  a consequence : as,  to  annex  a penalty 
to  a prohibition. 

Next  to  sorrow  still  I may  annex  such  accidents  as  pro- 
cure fear.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  221. 

Industry  hath  annexed  thereto  the  fairest  fruits  and  the 
richest  rewards.  Barrow,  Sermons,  III.  xviii. 

I desire  no  stronger  proof  that  an  opinion  must  be  false, 
than  to  find  very  great  absurdities  annexed  to  it. 

Swift,  Sent,  of  Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  ii. 
The  Book  Annexed,  a book  containing  the  alterations 
of  the  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  proposed  by  a 
committee  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  appointed  in  1880  and  reporting  in  1883. 
This  book  was  described  as  the  “book  which  is  annexed 
as  a schedule  ” to  the  report.  Some  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed became  part  of  the  Prayer-Book  in  1886 ; others  re- 
mained for  further  consideration  or  ratification.  =Syn. 
Add,  Affix,  Attach.  See  add  and  list  under  affix. 
annex  (a-neks'  or  an'eks),  n.  [<  F.  annexe, 
something  added,  esp.  a subsidiary  build- 
ing, particularly  to  a church,  < ML.  annexa  (sc. 
ecclesia),  fern,  of  L.  annexus:  see  annex,  v.] 
Something  annexed ; specifically,  a subsidiary 
building  added  on  to  a main  building  to  pro- 
vide additional  accommodation,  or  for  the 
carrying  out  of  some  object  allied  but  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  and  original  object : as,  Har- 
vard Annex  (Radcliffe  College).  Also  spelled 
annexe. 

To  which  I add  these  two  annexes. 

Jer.  Taylor , Sermons. 

annexaryt  (an'eks-a-ri),  n.  [<  annex  + -ary.] 
An  addition;  a supernumerary.  Sir E.  Sandy s. 
annexation  (an-eks-a'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  annex- 
atio{n-),  < annexare,  pp . annexatus,  annex:  see 
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annex,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  annexing  or  uniting 

at  the  end ; the  act  of  adding,  as  a smaller  thing 
to  a greater;  the  act  of  connecting;  conjunc- 
tion; addition:  as,  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.— 2.  That  which  is  annexed 
or  added. 

Pre-eminent  among  them  [Roman  conquests]  stand  the 
annexations  of  Pompeius  in  Syria,  of  tile  elder  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  of  the  younger  Caesar  in  Egypt. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  329. 

3.  In  law : (a)  The  attachment  of  chattels  to  a 
freehold,  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  them  the 
character  of  fixtures,  (b)  In  Scots  law,  the  ap- 
propriating of  church  lands  to  the  crown,  or 
the  union  of  lands  lying  at  a distance  from  the 
kirk  to  which  they  belong  to  the  lark  which  is 
nearest  to  them. 

annexational  (an-eks-a'shon-al),  a.  [<  annex- 
ation + -al.]  Relating  to  annexation ; in  favor 
of  annexation. 

The  strong  annexational  fever  which  now  rages. 

The  Nation , April  8,  1869,  p.  267. 

annexationist  (an-eks-a'shon-ist),  n.  [<  an- 
nexation + -isf.]  One  who  is  in  favor  of  or  ad- 
vocates annexation,  especially  of  territory  ; one 
who  aids  the  policy  of  annexing,  or  of  being 
annexed. 

The  unconditional  annexationists  . . . now  urged  im- 
mediate appeal  to  the  people. 

Westminster  Rev.,  XIX.  346. 

annexe,  n.  See  annex. 

annexion  (a-nek'shon),  n.  [Formerly  also 
annection,  adnexion;  = F.  annexion,  < L.  annex- 
io(n-),  adnexioffn-),  a binding  to,  < annectere, 
adnectere,  bind  to:  see  annex, v.]  The  act -of 
annexing,  or  the  thing  annexed;  annexation; 
addition.  [Rare.] 

The  Kentish  kingdoine  became  a prey  to  many  usurpers, 
and  gave  occasion  to  Cead walla,  the  West  Saxon,  to  seeke 
the  annexion  thereof  to  his  own  kingdome. 

Speed,  Hist.  Great  Brit.,  VII.  216. 

annexionist  (a-nek'shon-ist),  n.  [<  annexion 
+ -ist.]  An  annexationist.  Sumner.  [Rare.] 
annexment  (a-neks'ment),  n.  The  act  of  an- 
nexing, or  that  which  is  annexed:  as,  “each 
small  annexment,”  Slialc.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3.  [Rare.] 
annicut  (an'i-kut),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  repr.  Ca- 
narese  anekattu,  Tamil  anaikattu  (cerebral  t), 
dam-building,  < Canarese  ane,  Tamil  anat,  a 
dam,  dike,  + leattu  (cerebral  <),  a binding,  bond, 
etc. : see  catamaran.]  A dam  constructed  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Also  spelled  anient. 
annihilable  ( a-nl'ki-la-bl),  a.  [=  F.  annihilable, 
< LL.  as  if  *annihilabilis,  < annihilare,  annihi- 
late: see  annihilate.]  Capable  of  being  anni- 
hilated. 

Matter  annihilable  by  the  power  of  God. 

Clarke,  [Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion,  Pref. 

annihilate  (a-ni'hi-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  an- 
nihilated, ppr.  annihilating.  [<  LL.  annihilatus, 
pp.  of  annihilare,  adnihilare,  bring  to  nothing 
(a  word  first  used  by  Jerome),  < L.  ad,  to,  + 
nihil,  nothing:  see  nihil.]  1.  To  reduce  to 
nothing;  deprive  of  existence;  cause  to  cease 
to  he. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  be  utterly  annihilated. 

Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 100. 
In  every  moment  of  joy,  pain  is  annihilated. 

Marg.  Fuller , Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  186. 

2.  To  destroy  the  form  or  peculiar  distinctive 
properties  of,  so  that  the  specific  thing  no 
longer  exists : as,  to  annihilate  a forest  by  cut- 
ting and  carrying  away  the  trees;  to  annihilate 
an  army ; to  annihilate  a house  by  demolishing 
the  structure ; also,  to  destroy  or  eradicate,  as  a 
property  or  an  attribute  of  a thing.  = Syn.  Annul, 
Nullify,  etc.  See  neutralize. 

annihilate  (a-ni'hi-lat),  a.  [<  LL.  annihilatus , 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Annihilated.  [Rare.] 

Can  these  also  be  wholly  annihilate  ? 

Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  Ded. 

annihilation  (a-ni-hi-la'shon),  n.  [=F.  anni- 
hilation; from  the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of  anni- 
hilating or  of  reducing  to  nothing  or  non-exist- 
ence, or  the  state  of  being  reduced  to  nothing. 

He  tells  us  that  our  souls  are  naturally  mortal.  Anni- 
hilation is  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiv. 
I cannot  imagine  my  own  annihilation,  but  I can  con- 
ceive it,  and  many  persons  in  England  now  affirm  their 
belief  in  their  own  future  annihilation. 

Mivart , Nature  and  Thought,  p.  48. 

2.  The  act  of  destroying  the  form  of  a thing  or 
the  combination  of  parts  which  constitute  it,  or 
the  state  of  being  so  destroyed : as,  the  annihi- 
lation of  a corporation. 

annihilationism  (a-ni-hi-la'shqn-izm),  n.  _ [< 
annihilation  4*  -ism.]  1.  The  denial  of  exist- 
ence after  death;  the  denial  of  immortality. — 


annihilationism 

2.  In  theol.,  the  doctrine  that  for  the  incor- 
rigibly wicked  future  punishment  will  end  in 
annihilation.  See  annihilatiomst. 
annihilationist  (a-nl-hi-la'shon-ist),  n.  [<  an- 
nihilation + -ist. ] 1.  One  who  denies  the  ex-  

istence  of  the  soul  after  death ; one  who  denies  annominate  (a-nom'i-nat),  v.  t.  [Anotherform 
immortality.  Specifically- — 2.  In  tlieol.,  one  of  agnominate , q.  y.]  To  name ; especially, 
who  believes,  that  annihilation  is  the  final  doom  give  a punning  or  alliterative  name  to.  [Bare.  ] 

wicked.  Annihilationists  are  of  How  then  shall  these  chapters  be  anno  minuted ? 
two  classes . those  who  believe  that  annihilation  will  be  ,,  IV. viil-  „ . 

inflicted  by  God  as  a peculiar  doom  upon  the  wicked,  and  . ..  , Southey,  Doctoi,  vni.  § 1. 

those  who  believe  that  immortality  is  not  a natural  attri-  annommation  (a-nom-l-na  shon),  n.  [<  L.  an- 
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nuisance ; prob.  confused  with  ME.  anoien,  an- 
noy: see  nuisance.']  In  law,  a nuisance;  any 
injury  done  to  a place  by  encroachment,  or  by 
putting  anything  thereon  that  may  breed  in- 
fection. 


annihilator  (a-ni'hi-la-tor),  n.  [<  annihilate,  v.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  annihilates. — 2. 

In  math.,  an  operator  which  reduces  a given 
kind  of  expression  to  zero — Fire-annihilator,  a 
fire-exti  nguisher. 

annihilatory  (a-m'hi-la-to-ri),  a.  Annihilat- 
ing; tending  to  annihilate  or  destroy, 
annite  (an'It),  n.  [<  Cape  Ann  + - ite a.]  A va- 
riety of  the  iron  mica  lepidomelane,  occurring 
in  the  granite  of  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts, 
anniversarily  (an-i-ver'sa-ri-li),  ado.  In  an 
anniversary  manner ; at  recurring  annual  peri- 
ods. [Bare.] 

anniversary  (an-i-ver'sa-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  an- 
niversarius,  returning  yearly,  < annus,  a year 

(see  annals),  + vertere,  turn:  see  verse.]  I , a.  . 

Betuming  with  the  revolution  of  the  year;  an-  from  the  estimated  era  of  the  creation,  as  nar- 


nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  of  different  mean- 
ings; a paronomasia. — 2.  Alliteration,  or  the 
use  of  two  or  more  words  in  succession  begin- 
ning with  the  same  letter  or  sound.  See  agnom- 
ination. 

Geraldus  Cambrensis  speaks  of  unnoini nation,  which  he 
describes  to  be  what  we  call  alliteration,  as  the  favourite 
rhetorical  figure  both  of  the  Welsh  and  English  in  his 
time.  Tyrwhitt,  Chaucer,  iii.  § 1,  note. 

Annomination  plays  an  important  rdle  in  their  sen- 
tence-relation [parasynthetic  compounds],  especially  in  the 
first  stage  of  transfer  to  a simple  active  signification. 

Amor.  Jour,  of  Philol.,  II.  198. 

anno  mundi  (an'o  mun'di).  [L. : anno,  abl. 
of  annus,  year  (see  annals ) ; mundi,  gen.  of  mun- 
dus,  world:  see  mundane.]  In  the  year  of  the 
world:  used  in  dating  events  when  reckoned 


rated  in  Genesis  i.  Usually  abbreviated  A.  M. : 
as,  the  Noaehian  deluge  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred A.  M.  (or  A.  M.)  1656  (Archbishop  Usher’s 
chronology). 

annotate  (an'o-tat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  anno- 
tated, ppr.  annotating.  [<  L.  annotatus,  pp.  of 
annotare,  adnotare,  put  a note  to,  write  down, 
< ad,  to,  + notare,  note,  mark,  < nota,  a note : 
see  note,  «:.]  I.  trans.  To  comment  upon ; re- 
mark upon  in  notes:  as,  to  annotate  the  works 
of  Bacon. 

II.  in  trans.  To  act  as  an  annotator ; make 
annotations  or  notes. 

Give  me  leave  to  annotate  on  the  words  thus. 

J.  Hive,  Orations,  p.  26. 

annotation  (an-o-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  annota- 
tion-),  adnotatio{n-),  < annotare,  adnotare : see 
annotate .]  1 . The  act  of  annotating  or  of  mak- 

ing notes. — 2.  A remark,  note,  or  comment 
on  some  passage  of  a hook  or  other  writing : 
as,  annotations  on  the  Scriptures.— 3f.  The  first 
symptoms  of  the  approach  of  a febrile  paroxysm 
in  intermittent  fever.  = Syn.  Comment,  etc.  See  re- 
mark, n. 


nual ; yearly : as,  an  anniversary  feast. 

The  heaven  whirled  about  with  admirable  celerity,  most 
constantly  finishing  its  anniversai'y  vicissitudes.  Ray. 

Anniversary  day.  (a)  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a day  on 
which  an  office  is  yearly  performed  for  the  soul  of  a de- 
ceased person,  or  on  which  the  martyrdom  of  a saint  is 
yearly  celebrated.  ( b ) In  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
commemoration-day,  an  occasion  upon  which  degrees  are 
conferred  since  the  disuse  of  the  acts.  See  act , n.,  5. 

II.  n. ; pi.  anniversaries  (-riz).  [<  ME.  anni- 
versaries < ML.  anniversarium,  neut.  n.,  also  mi- 
niver saria,  fern,  n.,  prop.  adj.,<  L.  anniversarius : 
see  the  adj.]  1.  The  annually  recurring  date 
of  some  past  event ; more  generally,  a day  set 
apart  in  each  year  for  some  commemorative  ob- 
servance ; a day  for  the  annual  celebration  of 
some  notable  event,  public  or  private. 

The  primitive  Christians  met  at  the  place  of  their  [the 
early  martyrs’]  martyrdom,  ...  to  observe  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  sufferings.  Stilling  fleet. 

2.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  yearly  commem- 
oration of  the  day  of  a person’s  death,  by  a 
mass  offered  for  his  soul,  or  such  commemo- 
ration of  his  death  daily  for  a year. 

Anniversary  is  an  office  in  the  Itoinish  Church,  cele- 

brated  not  oiily  once  a year,  but  which  ought  to  be  said  aimotatioilistt  (an-6-ta'shon-ist),  n.  [<  anno- 
daUy  through  the  year  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  tation  + -ist.]  An  annotator. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon.  • ■ 

3.  The  act  of  celebrating  a day  on  its  annual  re- 
currence; a yearly  commemoration,  or  (rarely) 
something  done  or  prepared  for  such  commem- 
oration. 


Donne  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Drury,  whom  he  has  made 
immortal  in  his  admirable  anniversaries.  Dry  den. 


anniverse  (an'i-vfers),  n.  [Short  for  anniversary,  annotatory  (a-no'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *, 
S8rVi  ■ ?"“*  ve!'sus’  the  turning  of  the  year;  notatorius,  < annotator:  see  annotator.]  Be] 

but  this  phrase  does  not  occur  in  use,  and  ver-  ^.ing  to  or  containing  annotations. 

OTmrttiriO  ^ fin  \ « C/ 


annotator  (an'6-ta-tor),  n.  [<  L.  annotator, 
adnotator,  < annotare,  adnotare : see  annotate.] 
A writer  of  annotations  or  notes;  a commen- 
tator ; a scholiast. 

The  observation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one  of  the  du- 
ties of  an  annotator,  which  some  of  Shakspere’s  editors 
have  attempted.  Johnson,  Prop,  for  Printing  Shakspere. 

an- 
Eelat- 


sus  is  not  used  in  the  lit.  sense  ’a  turning.’] 
Same  as  anniversary. 

And  on  their  [the  Trinity's]  sacred  anniverse  decreed 
To  stamp  their  image  on  the  promis'd  seed. 

Dryden,  Britannia  Rediviva,  1.  29. 

annotated  (an'o-da-ted),  a.  [<  ML.  annodatus , 
pp.  of  annodare,  form  into  a knot,  < L.  ad,  to,  + 
nodus  = E.  knot:  see  node.]  In 
her.,  curved  in  the  form  of  an  S,  or 
twisted  or  wrapped  around  any- 
thing, as  a serpent  around  a staff. 

Generally  used  as  synonymous 
with  bowed-embowed,  inwrapped, 
and  no  wed. 

anno  Domini  (an'o  dom'i-ni). 

[ML. : L.  anno,  abl.  of  annus,  year 
(see  annals) ; LL.  Domini,  gen.  of  surmounted  by  a 
Dominus,  the  Lord,  L.  dominus,  g„S?et  °f  Ra' 
master:  see  dominant,  dominie.] 

In  the  year  of  the  Lord ; in  the  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Commonly  abbreviated  A.  D. : 
as,  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought  A.  D. 
(or  A.  d.)  1775. 

anno  hejirse  (an'o  hej'i-re).  [ML.]  In  the 
year  of  the  hejira,  or  flight  of  Mohammed  from 
Mecca  (a.  d.  622),  from  which  the  Mohamme- 
dans reckon  their  time.  Commonly  abbreviated 
A.  JI.  See  hejira. 

annoisancet  (a-noi'sans),  n.  [A  mod.  spelling 
of  older  anoisance,  anoisauvne,  < ME.  noisance, 


:rpei 
nodated  about  a 
column  which  is 


annotine  (an'6-tin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  annotmus: 
see  annotinous.]  I.  a.  In  ornith.,  one  year  old. 

II.  n.  A bird  which  is  one  year  old,  or  which 
has  molted  once. 

annotinous  (a-not'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  annotmus, 
of  last  year,  < annus,  a year : see  annals.]  In 
hot.,  one  year  old,  as  branches  of  the  last  year, 
annotto  (a-not'o),  n.  Same  as  arnotto. 
announce  (a-nouns'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  an- 
nounced, ppr.  announcing.  [<  late  ME.  anounce, 
< OF.  anoncer,  anoncier,  anuncier,  mod.  F.  an- 
noncer  = Pr.  Pg.  annunciar  = Sp.  anunciar  = 
It.  annunziare,  < L.  annunciare,  prop,  annun- 
tiare,  adnuntiare,  make  known,  proclaim,  an- 
nounce, < ad,  to,  + nunoiare,  prop,  nuntiare, 
report,  give  a message,  < nuntius,  a messenger : 
see  nuncio.  Cf.  denounce,  enounce,  pronounce, 
renounce.]  1.  To  make  known  formally;  pro- 
claim or  make  public;  publish;  give  notice  of: 
as,  the  birth  of  Christ  was  announced  by  an  an- 
gel.— 2.  To  state  or  intimate  the  approach,  ar- 
rival, or  presence  of. 

I beg  your  pardon,  sir,  hut  I thought  you  would  not 
choose  Sir  Peter  to  come  up  without  announcing  him. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 
Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 

Arrives  the  snow.  Emerson,  Snow-storm. 

3.  To  make  known,  indicate,  or  make  manifest 
to  the  mind  or  senses. — 4.  To  pronounce ; de- 
clare by  judicial  sentence. 


annoy 

Who  model  nations,  publish  laws,  announce 
Or  life  or  death.  Prior,  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 
= Syn.  1.  Declare,  Announce,  Proclaim,  Publish,  Promul- 
gate; to  make  known,  communicate,  advertise,  report. 
To  declare  is  to  make  clear,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
take, to  many  or  to  few : as,  to  declare  war.  To  announce 
is  to  make  known,  in  a formal  or  official  way,  to  many  or 
to  few ; it  is  the  only  one  of  these  words  that  sometimes 
has  the  meaning  of  making  known  the  approach  or  future 
appearance  of : as,  to  announce  a new  book.  To  proclaim 
is  to  announce  to  all,  with  an  endeavor  to  force  it  upon 
general  knowledge : when  war  has  been  declared,  it  is  of- 
ten proclaimed;  so,  also,  it  is  usual  to  proclaim  a block- 
ade. To  publish  is  to  make  public : as,  to  publish  the  bans. 
It  may  be  orally  or  in  print,  or  it  may  be  to  satisfy  a legal 
requirement:  as,  to  publish  a law.  To  promulgate  is  to 
publish  what  is  of  concern  to  many,  but  hitherto  has  been 
known  to  few : as,  to  promulgate  an  opinion,  to  promul - 
gate  the  gospel,  or  officially  to  promulgate  a law  or  edict. 

This,  then,  is  the  message  which  we  have  heard  of  him, 
and  declare  unto  you.  i John  i.  5. 

A heated  pulpiteer, 

Not  preaching  simple  Christ  to  simple  men, 
Announced  the  coming  doom.  Tennyson,  Sea  DreamB. 

The  heralds  blew 

Proclaiming  his  the  prize,  who  wore  the  sleeve 
Of  scarlet.  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Aske- 
l°n-  2 Sam.  i.  20. 

A formula  for  instituting  a combined  government  of 
these  States  had  been  promulgated. 

+ Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  139. 

announcement  (a-nouns'ment),  n.  [<  announce 
+ -ment,  after  F.  annoncement.]  The  act  of 
announcing  or  giving  notice ; that  which  is  an- 
nounced or  made  known ; proclamation ; pub- 
lication; notification. 

announcer  (a-noun'ser),  n.  One  who  announces 
or  gives  notice ; a proclaimer. 
anno  urbis  conditse  (an'o  er'bis  kon'di-te). 
[L. ; lit.,  in  the  year  of  the  city  founded:  anno, 
abl.  of  annus,  a year  (see  annals)-,  urbis,  gen. 
of  urbs,  a city  (see  urban) ; conduce,  gen.  of  con- 
dita,  fern,  of  conditus,  pp.  of  condere,  set  up, 
establish,  found.]  In  the  year  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  city,  that  is,  of  Borne,  in  753  B.  c. 
according  to  the  usually  adopted  chronology: 
used  with  some  ordinal  number  to  indicate  a 
Latin  date.  Abbreviated  A.  TJ.  C. 
annoy  (a-noi'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  anoy,  anoye, 
also  ennoy  and  abbr.  noy,  < ME.  anoye,  anuy, 
anuye,  anui,  discomfort,  vexation,  weariness, 
ennui,  < OP.  anoi,  anui,  enoi,  enui,  later  ennuy, 
annoy,  vexation,  grief,  tediousness,  mod.  P. 
ennui  (>  E.  ennui,  q.  v.)  = Pr.  enoi,  enuoi  = Sp. 
enojo  = Pg.  anojo,  nojo  = It.  annoja,  noja  = Olt. 
nojo,  orig.  (Milanese  dial.)  inodio,  < L.  in  odio, 
lit.  in  hatred,  a phrase  used  in  certain  common 
idiomatic  expressions,  as  in  odio  esse,  he  hate- 
ful (cst  mihi  in.  odio,  it  is  offensive  to  me),  in  odio 
venire,  become  hateful : in  = E.  in;  odio,  abl.  of 
odium,  hatred:  see  in  and  odium.]  1.  A dis- 
turbed. state  of  feeling  arising  from  displeasing 
acts  or  unpleasant  circumstances ; discomfort ; 
vexation;  trouble;  annoyance. 

Worse  than  Tantalus’  is  her  annoy. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  599. 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy ; 

For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  they,  who  wrought  thy 
walls  annoy . Macaulay,  Ivrv 

2.  A thing  or  circumstance  that  causes  dis- 
comfort; an  annoyance. 

Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  hoar's  annoy. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 
[Now  chiefly  poetic ; the  common  word  in  prose  is  annoy, 
ance.] 

annoy  (a-noi'),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  anoy, 
anoye,  anoie,  < ME.  anoyen,  anoien,  antigen, 
anuien,  anyen,  anuen,  < OP.  anoier,  enoier,  anu- 
ier,  enuier,  later  ennuy er,  annoy,  vex,  weary, 
irk,  mod.  P.  ennuyer  (see  ennuyi)  = Pr.  enoiar, 
enuiar  = Sp.  Pg.  enojar,  Pg.  also  anojar  = It. 
nojare,  annojare,  Olt.  inodiare;  from  the  noun.] 
I.t  intrans.  1.  To  be  hateful  or  troublesome: 
followed  by  to. — 2.  [By  omission  of  reflexive 
pronoun.]  To  be  troubled,  disquieted,  vexed. 

If  that  thou  anoie  nat  or  fortlienke  nat  of  al  thi  fortune. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  4. 

n.  trans.  To  be  hateful,  troublesome,  or 
vexatious  to;  trouble,  disquiet,  disturb,  vex, 
molest,  harass,  plague ; irk,  weary,  bore,  espe- 
cially by  repeated  acts : as,  to  annoy  a person 
by  perpetual  questioning;  to  annoy  the  enemy 
by  raids : in  the  passive,  followed  by  at  or  about , 
formerly  by  of. 

It  bigan  to  anoye  the  puple  of  the  weie  and  trauel. 

Wyclif,  Nura.  xxi.  4 (Pnrv.). 
Against  the  Capitol  I met  a lion, 

Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 
Without  annoying  me.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  3. 

He  determined  not  yet  to  dismiss  them,  but  merely  to 
humble  and  annoy  them.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

= Syn.  Molest,  Plague,  etc.  (see  tease),  trouble,  disturb, 
disquiet,  vex,  irritate,  fret,  embarrass,  perplex. 
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annoyance  (a-noi'ans),  n.  [<  ME.  anoyance 
(raro),<  OF.  dnoiance,  anuiance,  <.anoier,anuier, 
annoy:  see  annoy,  v.,  and  - ance .]  1.  The  act 

of  annoying;  vexation;  molestation. 

Formidable  means  of  annoyance. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

2.  The  state  of  being  annoyed;  a feeling  of 
trouble,  vexation,  or  anger,  occasioned  by  un- 
welcome or  injurious  acts  or  events. 

A careless  step  leading  to  accident,  or  some  bungling 
manipulation,  eauses  self-condemnation  with  its  accom- 
panying feeling  of  annoyance  though  no  one  is  by. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 517. 

3.  That  which  annoys,  troubles,  or  molests. 

A grain,  a dust,  a gnat,  a wandering  hair, 

Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  ! 

Shale.,  K.  John,  iv.  1. 
The  . . . exercise  of  industry  . . . tempereth  all  annoy- 
ances. Barrow , Sermons,  III.  xix. 

Jury  of  annoyance,  a jury  appointed  to  report  upon 
public  nuisances.  N.E.D.  [Eng.]  = Syn.  1.  Molestation, 
vexation.— 2.  Discomfort,  plague, 
annoyancer  (a-noi'an-ser),  n.  An  annoyer. 
Lamb.  [Bare!] 

annoyer  (a-noi'er),  v.  One  who  annoys, 
annoyfult  (a-noi'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  anoyful,  < 
anoxje:  see  annoy,  ».]  Giving  trouble ; incom- 
moding; molesting. 

annoyingly  (a-noi'ing-li),  ado.  In  an  annoy- 
ing manner. 

The  Times  and  other  papers  commented  annoyingly  on 

“Dog  Tear  ’em,”  as  Mr. has  been  long  nicknamed 

from  his  satirical  temper  and  speech. 

R.  J.  Hinton , Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  133. 

annoyingness  (a-noi'ing-nes),  n.  [<  annoying 
+ -ness.  J The  quality  of  being  annoying ; vexa- 
tiousness. 

annoyment  (a-noi'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  annoy- 
ment,  < OF.  dnoiemeni : see  annoy  and  -ment.] 
Annoyance. 

annoyoust  (a-noi'us),  a.  [<  ME.  anoyous,  anoi- 
ous,  annoy  it's,  annuyous,  etc.,  < OF.  anoious, 
anoios,  anuieus,  enuius,  mod.  F.  ennuyeux  = Pr. 
enoios=  Sp.  Pg.  enojoso  = It.  annojoso : see  at i- 
noy,  ».,  and  -ous.J  Troublesome;  annoying, 
annoyouslyt  (a-noi'us-li),  adv.  [ME.  anoyously; 
< annoyous  + -h/2.]  Annoyingly;  vexatiously. 
Chaucer,  Boethius. 

annnaire  (an-u-ar'), «.  [F.]  {harness  annuary,  1. 
annual  (an'u-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  annual,  usu- 
*ally  annuel,  < OF.  anuel,  annuel,  F.  annuel  — Pr. 
Pg.  annual = Sp.  anual=z  It.  annuale, <.  ML.  annu- 
alis,  yearly,  LL.  a year  old,  the  regular  L.  adj. 
being  annalis, ■<  L.  annus,  a year:  see  annals.] 

1.  a.  1 . Of,  for,  or  pertaining  to  a year ; year- 
ly: as,  the  annual  growth  of  a tree;  annual 
profits;  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 

A thousand  pound  a year,  annual  support, 

Out  of  his  grace  he  adds.  Shat.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

2.  Relating  to  a year,  or  to  the  events  or  trans- 
actions of  a year:  as,  an  annual  report. — 3. 
Lasting  or  continuing  only  one  year,  or  one 
season  of  the  year ; coming  to  an  end  individu- 
ally within  the  year : as,  annual  plants  or  in- 
sects. 

An  annual  herb  flowers  in  the  first  year,  and  dies,  root 
and  all,  after  ripening  its  seed. 

A.  Gray,  Botany  (ed.  1870),  p.  21. 

4.  Occurring  or  returning  once  a year;  hap- 
pening or  coming  at  yearly  intervals : as,  an 
annual  feast  or  celebration. 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  447. 
Annual  assay,  conference,  epaet,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
— Annual  income,  the  sum  of  annual  receipts. — Annual 
rent,  in  Scots  law,  a yearly  profit  due  to  a creditor  by  way 
of  interest  for  a given  sum  of  money ; interest : so  called  be- 
cause when,  before  the  Reformation,  it  was  illegal  to  lend 
money  at  interest,  the  illegality  was  evaded  .by  a stipula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  lender  for  a certain  rent  yearly  from 
land. — Annual  value  of  a piece  of  property,  that  which 
it  is  worth  for  a year's  use.  It  includes  what  ought  to 
be  received,  whether  it  is  actually  received  or  not,  and 
amounts  to  the  excess  thereof  above  deducted  costs  or  ex- 
penses. 

II.  n.  1 . [<  ME.  annuel,  n.,  < OF.  annuel,  < ML. 
annuale,  prop.  neut.  of  annualis,  a. : see  above, 
and  cf.  annueler.]  A mass  said  for  a deceased 
person,  either  daily  during  a year  from  the  day 
of  his  death,  or  on  the  recurrence  of  the  day  for 
a number  of  years ; an  anniversary  mass ; also 
the  fee  paid  for  it.  Also  called  annul. — 2.  A 
yearly  payment  or  allowance;  specifically,  in 
Scotland,  quit-rent;  ground-rent.  Also  called 
ground-annual, — 3.  A plant  or  an  animal  whose 
natural  term  of  life  is  one  year  or  one  season ; 
especially,  any  plant  which  grows  from  seed, 
blooms,  perfects  its  fruit,  and  dies  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year.  Annuals,  however,  may  he  carried 
over  two  or  more  years  by  preventing  them  from  fruiting, 
as  is  frequently  done  with  the  mignonette.  Many  species 
that  are  perennials  in  warm  climates  are  only  annuals 
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where  the  winters  are  severe.  Winter  annuals,  frequent 
in  warm  regions  with  dry  summers,  germinate  from  the 
seed  under  the  rains  of  autumn,  grow  through  the  winter, 
and  die  after  perfecting  seed  in  the  spring. 

4.  A literary  production  published  annually; 
especially,  an  illustrated  work  issued  near 
Christmas  of  each  year.  The  name  is  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  certain  publications  handsomely  bound, 
illustrated  with  plates,  and  containing  prose  tales,  poems, 
etc.,  which  were  fonnerly  very  popular,  but  are  now  no 
longer  issued.  The  first  one  published  in  London  appeared 
in  1822,  and  the  last  in  1856. 

annualist  (an'u-al-ist),?i.  [<  annual , n.,+  -1st.] 
An  editor  of,  or  a writer  for,  an  annual,  or  a 
publication  issued  annually.  Lamb. 
annually  (an'u-al-i),  ado.  Yearly;  each  year; 
returning  every  year;  year  by  year, 
annuary  (an'u-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  annuaire, 

< ML.  *annuarius  (neut.  annuarium,  an  anni- 
versary), < L.  annus,  a year.  See  annual.'}  I.f 
a.  Annual. 

Supply  anew 

With  annuary  cloaks  the  wandering  Jew. 

John  Hall,  Poems,  I.  10. 

II.  n. ; pi.  annuaries  (-riz).  1.  An  annual 

publication. 

That  standard  [of  the  French  meter]  is  declared,  in  the 
Annuary  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  to  be  equal  to 
39.37079  British  imperial  standard  inches. 

Sir  J.  Herschel,  Pop.  Lects.,  p.  440. 
2f.  A priest  who  says  annual  masses ; an  an- 
nueler. 

annuelert,  n.  [ME.  annueler,  < ML.  annuala- 
rius,  < annuale,  an  anniversary  mass : see  an- 
nual, ii.]  A priest  employed  in  saying  annuals 
for  the  dead.  Chaucer. 

annnent  (an’u-ent),  a.  [<  L.  annuen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  annuere,  adnuere,  nod  to,  < ad,  to,  + nuere 
(only  in  comp.),  nod,  = Gr.  veveiv,  nod.]  1. 
Nodding,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  signifying 
assent  or  consent.  Smart  (1849).  [Rare.]  — 2. 
Serving  to  bend  tbe  head  forward : specifically 
applied  to  the  muscles  used  in  nodding, 
annuitant  (a^nu'i-tant),  n.  [<  annuity  + -ant.'] 
One  who  receives,  or  is  entitled  to  receive,  an 
^annuity. 

annuity  (a-nu'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  annuities  (-tiz).  [< 
ME.  annuitee,  "awnuyte,  < OF.  annuite,  mod.  F. 
annuity,  < ML.  annuita{t-)s,  an  annuity  (cf.  L. 
annua,  an  annuity,  neut.  pi. ) , < L . annuus,  yearly, 

< annus,  a year.  See  ann  ual.]  A periodical  pay- 
ment of  money,  amounting  to  a fixed  sum  in  each 
year,  the  moneys  paid  being  either  a gift  or  in 
consideration  of  a gross  sum  received.  When  the 
payment  is  continued  for  a certain  period,  as  10, 20,  or  100 
years,  it  is  called  a certain  annuity ; when  it  continues 
for  an  uncertain  period,  a contingent  annuity ; when  the 
period  is  determined  by  the  duration  of  one  or  more  lives, 
a life  annuity.  A deferred  or  reversionary  annuity  is  one 
that  does  not  begin  till  after  a certain  period  or  number  of 
years,  or  till  the  decease  of  a person,  or  some  other  future 
event.  An  annuity  in  possession  is  one  which  has  already 
begun.  Governments  often  raise  money  upon  annuities; 
that  is,  for  a certain  sum  advanced,  the  government  con- 
tracts to  pay  a specific  sum  for  life,  or  for  a term  of  years. 
—Annuity  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1813  (53  Geo.  III., 
c.  141)  which  required  the  registration  of  all  instruments 
granting  annuities,  and  regulated  such  grants. — To  grant 
an  annuity,  to  make  a formal  contract  or  testamentary 
provision  to  pay  an  annuity. 

annul  (a-nul'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  annulled , 
ppr.  annulling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  adnul , < 
ME.  annullen,  anullen , adnullen,  < OF.  anuller , 
adnuller,  mod.  F.  annuler  = Pr.  Pg.  annullar 
= Sp.  anular  = It.  annullare,  < L.  annullare , 
adnullare , bring  to  nothing,  < ad , to,  + nullus, 
none,  nullum , nothing:  see  null.']  1.  To  re- 
duce to  nothing ; annihilate  ; obliterate. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annuli’ d.  Milton , S.  A.,  1.  72. 

2.  To  make  void  or  null;  nullify;  abrogate; 
abolish ; do  away  with : used  especially  of  laws, 
decrees,  edicts,  decisions  of  courts,  or  other 
established  rules,  usages,  and  the  like. 

Do  they  mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  call  into  ques- 
tion . . . that  great  body  of  our  statute  law  ? . . .to  an- 
nul laws  of  inestimable  value  to  our  liberties  ? 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

The  burgesses  now  annulled  the  former  election  of  gov- 
ernor and  council.  Banwoft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  1. 172. 

= Syn.  2.  Abolish,  Repeal,  etc.  (see  abolish);  Nullify, 
Annihilate,  etc.  (see  neutralize );  retract,  declare  null  and 
^void,  supersede. 

annular  (an'u-lar),  a.  [=  F.  annulaire  = Pg. 
annullar  = Sp.  anular  = It.  anulare,  < L.  annu- 
laris, prop,  anularis,  relating  to  a ring,  < an- 
nulus, prop,  anulus,  a ring:  see  annulus.]  1. 
Having  the  form  of  a ring;  pertaining  to  a 
ring. — 2.  In  zoiil.  and  anat.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  ringed  or  ring-like  structure  or  form;  annu- 
late ; annuloid  ; annulose. — Annular  auger,  an 
auger  used  for  cutting  an  annular  channel.  The  simplest 
form  is  a tube  with  a .serrated  edge,  which  is  kept  centered 
by  a point  projecting  from  a movable  plug  within,  and  of 


Annular  Gear- 
wheel. 


.the  size  of,  the  bore  of  the  tube.— Annular  bit,  a boring 
bit  which  cuts  an  annular  channel,  leaving  the  center 
blank.  One  form  is  used  for  making  tenons  upon  wheel- 
spokes  ; others  for  cutting  circular  blanks,  wads,  buttons, 
etc. — Annular  borer,  a tube  which  serves  as  a rock-  or 
earth-boring  tool,  making  an  annular  cutting,  and  leaving 
a column  of  rock  or  earth  in  the  middle.  It  is  usually 
armed  at  the  boring  extremity  with  diamonds.  See  dia- 
mond drill,  under  drill.—  Annular  duct,  or  annular 
vessel,  in  bot,.,  a cylindrical  tube  of  delicate  vascular 
tissue,  strengthened  at  intervals  on  the  inner  side  by  a 
deposit  of  material  in  the  form  of  rings,  called  annular 
markings.— Annular  eclipse,  in  astron.,  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  in  which  a portion  of  its  surface  is  visible  in  the  form 
of  a ring  surrounding  the  dark  body  of  the  moon.  This 
occurs  when  the  moon  is  too  remote  from  the  earth  to 
cover  the  sun  completely,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
centers  of  both  sun  and  moon  are  nearly  in  a line  with  the 
point  on  the  earth’s  surface  where  the  observer  stands. — 
Annular  engine,  or  annular-cylinder  engine,  a direct- 
action  marine  engine,  having  two  concentric  cylinders ; the 
annular  space  between  them  is  fitted  with  a piston,  which 
is  attached  to  a T* shaped  cross-head  by  two  piston-rods. 
The  connecting-rod  vibrates  within  the  opening  formed 
by  the  inner  cylinder,  and  the  crank  can  revolve  close  to 
the  cylinder.  Also  a compound-engine  in  which  each 
cylinder  has  a piston  attached  by  its  rods  to  a common 
cross-head.  The  steam  exhausts  from  the  smaller  cylin- 
der to  propel  the  larger  piston,  and  thence  escapes. — An- 
nular finger,  the  ring-finger ; specifically,  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand  on  which  the  marriage-ring  is  placed. — 
Annular  gear-wheel,  a gear-wheel  in  which  the  teeth 
are  on  the  inside  of  an  annulus  or  ring,  while  its  pinion 
works  within  its  pitch-circle,  turning  in 
the  same  direction. — Annular  liga- 
ment, in  anat. : (g)  The  general  liga- 
mentous envelop  which  surrounds  the 
wrist  or  ankle,  and  is  perforated  for  the 
passage  of  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves. 
(b)  The  orbicular  ligament  which  holds 
the  upper  end  of  the  radius  in  the  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna. — Annular 
markings.  See  annular  duct,  above. — 
Annular  micrometer,  a circular  mi- 
crometer, or  ring-micrometer.  See  micrometer.— Annu- 
lar pan,  the  horizontal  ring-shaped  pan  of  certain  forms 
of  amalgamators  and  ore-crushers. — Annular  process  or 
protuberance  of  the  brain,  an  old  name  of  the  pons 
Varolii : still  in  use  in  the  form  tuber  annulare. — Annular 
saw,  a cutting-tool  formed  of  a tube  with  a serrated  end. 
It  is  used  for  cutting  button-blanks. — Annular  vault,  in 
arch.,  a barrel  vault  covering  a space  of  which  the  plan  is 
formed  by  two  concentric  circles,  or  any  portion  of  such 
a space.— Annular  vessel.  See  annular  duet,  above. 

annularity  (an-u-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  annular  + -ity.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  annular,  or 
ring-shaped. 

annularly  (an'u-lar-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  or 
form  of  a ring. " 

annulary  (an'u-la-ri),  a,  and  n.  [<  L.  annula- 
rius,  more  correctly  anularius,  pertaining  to  a 
ring,  < anulus,  a ring:  see  annulus.]  I.  a,  1. 
Having  the  form  of  a ring. 

Because  continual  respiration  is  necessary,  the  wind- 
pipe is  made  with  annulary  cartilages,  that  the  sides  of  it 
may  not  flag  and  fall  together. 

Ray,  On  the  Creation,  p.  270. 
2.  Bearing  a ring : specifically  said  of  the  ring- 
finger. 

II.  n. ; pi.  annularies  (-riz).  The  fourth  fin- 
ger, or  ring-finger. 

The  thumb  and  annulary  crossed. 

Lahartc,  Arts  of  Mid.  Ages  (trans.),  p.  144.  (X  E.  l>.) 

Annulata  (an-u-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L .annulatus:  sec  "annulate.]  1.  A synonym 
of  AnneUdes,  Annelida,  Annellata,  Annulosa,  and 
Ampliisbcenoida. — 2.  In  GegenbauFs  system  of 
classification,  a prime  division  of  Vermes,  di- 
vided into  two  main  groups,  Hirudinea  (leeches) 
and  AnneUdes,  the  latter  comprising  the  two 
groups  of  the  Oligochceta  and  the  Cha  topodo, 

annulate  (an'u-lat),  a,  [<  L.  annulatus,  prop. 
dnulatus,  ringed,  ’<  anulus,  a ring:  see  annulus.] 

1.  Furnished  with  rings,  or  circles  like  rings; 
having  belts.  Specifically — 2.  In  Job,  provided 
with  an  annulus  or  with  annuli : applied  to  a 
capsule,  stem,  or  root  encircled  by  elevated 
rings  or  bands.  See  cut  under  annulus. — 3.  In 
her.,  applied  to  any  bearing,  such  as  a cross, 
whose  extremities  end  in  annulets  or  rings,  or 
which  is  fretted  or  interlaced  with  an  annulet. 
See  cut  under  angle,  5.  Equivalent  forms  are 
annulettee,  annuletty. — 4.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Annulata  in  either  sense  of  that  word. — 5. 
In  entom.,  having  rings  or  encircling  bands  of 
color,  or  having  raised  rings. 

annulated  (an'ii-la-ted),  a.  1.  Furnished  with 
rings;  annulate!  Specifically — 2.  In  cool., hav- 
ing or  consisting  of  a ring  or  rings ; composed 
of  a series  of  ringed  segments,  as  a worm ; an- 
nelid; annuloid. — 3.  In  arch.,  furnished  with 
a projecting  annular  hand  or  bands — Annu- 
lated  columns,  columns  standing  free  or  grouped  in 
clusters  and  surrounded  in  one  or  more  places  with  pro- 
jecting rings  or  bands : a form  usual  in  some  styles  of 
Pointed  architecture. 

annulation  (an-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  annulate  + 
-ion.]  1.  A circular  or  ring-like  formation. — 

2.  The  act  of  forming  rings;  the  act  of  becom- 
ing a ring. 
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A sketch  of  the  life  of  a nebula  not  thus  broken  up,  of 
its  rotation,  annulation,  and  final  spheration  into  a nebu- 
lous orb.  The  American,  VII.  152. 

3.  The  state  of  being  annulate  or  annulated. 
annulet  (an'u-let),  n.  [Formerly  also  annu- 
lette , armlet  { and  anlet,(  OF.  annelet,  anelet , dim. 
of  anelj  < L.  anellus,  dim.),  < L.  annulus , prop. 
anulus,  a ring  (see  annulus ),  4-  -et.]  A little 
ring. 

Pluck’d  the  grass 

There  growing  longest  by  the  meadow’s  edge, 

And  into  many  a listless  annulet, 

Now  over,  now  beneath  her  marriage  ring, 

Wove  and  unwove  it.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

Specifically — (a)  In  arch.,  a small  projecting  member, 
circular  in  plan  and  usually  square  or  angular  in  section ; 


annulose  (an'u-los),  a.  [<  NL.  annulosus,  < L. 
annulus,  anulus,  a ring:  see  annulus . ] Fur- 
nished with  rings ; composed  of  rings : as,  an- 

^ nulose  animals. 

annulus  (an'u-lus),  n. ; pi.  annuli  (-11).  [L ., 
prop,  anulus,  a ring,  esp.  a finger-ring,  a signet- 
ring, in  form  dim.  of  the  rare  anus,  a ring,  prob. 
orig.  *acnus  and  identical  with  annus,  a circuit, 
periodical  return,  a year:  see  annals.']  1.  A 
ring-like  space  or  area  contained  between  the 
circumferences  of  two  concentric  circles. — 2. 
In  anat.,  a ring-like  part,  opening,  etc.:  used 
in  Latin  phrases.  (See  below.)  — 3.  In  hot. : (a) 
The  elastic  ring  which  surrounds  the  spore- 
case  of  most  ferns.  (b)  In  mosses,  an  elastic 
ring  of  cells  lying  between  the  lid  and  the 
base  of  the  peristome  or  orifice  of  the  capsule. 


a,  sporangia  of  a fern,  showing  the  annulus  closed  and  open  ; b, 
;tached  annulus  of  a moss  ( Bryum  ccespititium ) ; c,  a fungus  (Aga- 


detac! 
ricus)  with  annulus, 


( a and  b greatly  magnified.) 


Annulets  of  the  Doric  Capital. 

A,  A,  annulets,  shown  enlarged  in  lower  figure. 

especially,  one  of  the  fillets  or  bands  which  encircle 
the  lower  part  of  the  Doric  capital  above  the  necking: 
but  annulet  is  often  indiscriminately  used  as  synonymous 
with  list,  list  el,  cincture,  fillet,  tenia,  etc.  ( b ) In  her. , a ring 
borne  as  a charge.  It  is  also  the  mark  of  cadency  which 
the  fifth  brother  of  a family  ought  to  bear  on  his  coat  of 
arms.  Also  called  anlet.  See  cadency. 

(c)  In  decorative  art,  a name  given  to 
a band  encircling  a vase  or  a similar 
object,  whether  solidly  painted,  or  in 
engobe,  or  composed  of  simple  figures 
placed  close  to  each  other.  Compare 
frieze^. 

annulettee,  annuietty  (an'Vi- 
let-a',  an'u-let-i),  a.  [<  F. 

*annulette,  < *annulette : see  an- 
nulet.] In  her.,  same  as  annu- 
late, 3. 

annuli,  n.  Plural  of  annulus. 
annulism  (an'u-lizm),  n.  [<  L. 
annulus,  a ring  (see  annulus),  4-  -ism.]  The 
quality  of  being  annulated,  annulose,  or  anneli- 
dan ; ringed  structure : specifically  said  in  zool. 
of  an  annelid,  annulate,  or  annulose  animal. 

Here  [among  Sipunculidce]  radiism  sets  and  annulism 
appears.  E.  Forbes,  Hist.  Brit.  Starfish  (1841),  p.  243. 

annullable  (a-nul'a-bl),  a.  [<  annul  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  annulled.  Coleridge.  [Bare.] 
annulment  (a-nul'ment),  n.  [<  late  ME. 
amdlement,  < OF.  *anul\ement : see  annul  and 
-mcnt.]  The  act  of  annulling;  specifically,  the 
act  of  making  void  retrospectively  as  well  as 
prospectively:  as,  the  annulment  of  a marriage 
(as  distinguished  from  the  granting  of  a divorce), 
annuloid  (an'u-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  annulus, 
a ring  (see  annulus),  + - oid .]  I.  a.  1.  Bing- 
like. — 2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the 
Annuloida. — Annuloid  series,  a term  applied  by  Hux- 
ley to  a gradation  oi  animal  forms  presented  by  the  Tri- 
choscolwes  and  Annelida  as  these  are  defined  by  the  same 
author. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Annuloida. 

Annuloida  (an-u-loi'dii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  an- 
nulus, more  correctly  anulus,  a ring  (see  annu- 
lus), + -oida.]  A name  applied  by  Huxley 
(1869)  to  a subkingdom  of  animals,  consisting 
of  the  Scolecida  and  Ecldnodermata,  an  associa- 
tion subsequently  modified  by  the  same  author. 
Also  called  Echinozoa.  [Disused.] 

Annulosa  (an-u-16'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  annulosus:  see  annulose.]  1.  In  some  sys- 
tems of  zoological  classification,  a term  applied 
to  invertebrate  animals  which  exhibit  annel- 
ism  or  annulism:  approximately  synonymous 
with  the  Cuvierian  Artimlata,  or  the  modem 
Vermes  together  with  Arfhropoda,  hut  used 
with  great  and  varying  latitude  of  significa- 
tion.— 2.  A name  given  by  Huxley  (1869)  to 
a subkingdom  of  animals  consisting  of  the 
Crustacea,  Arachn Ida,  Myriapoda,  Insecta,  Clue- 
tognatha,  and  Annelida,  or  crustaceans,  spiders, 
centipeds,  true  insects,  true  worms,  and  some 
other  Vermes.  Excepting  the  vermiform  members  of 
this  group,  it  is  conterminous  with  Arthropoda  (which 
see),  and  is  no  longer  used. 

annulosan  (an-u-16'san),  n. 

-««.]  One  of  the  Annulosa. 


(c)  In  fungi,  the  slender  membrane  surround- 
ing the  stem  in  some  agarics  after  the  cap  has 
expanded. — 4.  In  zool. : (a)  A thin  chitinous 
ring  which  encircles  the  mantle  in  the  Tetra- 
branchiata,  connecting  chitinous  patches  of  the 
mantle  into  which  the  shell-muscles  are  in- 
serted. (6)  In  entom.,  a narrow  encircling  band, 
generally  of  color ; sometimes  a raised  ring. 
— 5.  In  astron.,  the  ring  of  light  seen  about 
the  edge  of  the  moon  in  an  annular  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  See  annular  eclipse,  under  annular. 

The  sun  [at  the  time  of  an  annular  eclipse]  will  present 
the  appearance  of  an  annulus  or  ring  oi  light  around  the 
moon.  Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astron.,  p.  173. 

Annulus  abdominalis  or  inguinalis,  in  anat.,  the  ab- 
dominal ring.  See  abdominal. — Annulus  et  baculuni, 
the  ring  and  pastoral  staff,  emblems  of  episcopal  authority, 
the  delivery  of  which  by  a prince  or  by  the  pope  was  the 
ancient  mode  of  investiture  with  bishoprics. — Annulus 
cillarls,  the  ciliary  muscle.— Annulus  cruralis  inter- 
nus  (internal  crural  ring),  in  anat.,  the  weak  spot  helow 
Poupart’s  ligament,  between  the  femoral  vessels  and  Gim- 
bemat's  ligament,  through  which  a femoral  hernia  forces 
its  way. — Annulus  duplex,  in  Horn,  antiq.,  a double  ring 
given  to  a soldier  for  bravery.  Double  gold  rings  of  the 
Roman  epoch  exist  in  collections,  some  of  them  engraved 
with  tokens  of  victory. — Annulus  ovalis,  in  human 
anat.,  the  raised  rim  or  margin  of  the  fossa  ovalis  of  the 
heart. — Annulus  piscatoris,  cedes.,  same  as  fisherman’s 
ring  (which  see,  under  fisherman). — Annulus  tendino- 
sus,  in  anat.,  the  fibrous  ring  around  the  edge  of  the  tym- 
panum.— Annulus  tympanicus,  in  anat.,  the  ring-like 
ossification  from  which  is  formed  the  tympanic  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

annumeratet  (a-nu'me-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  annume- 
ratus,  pp.  of  annumerare,  adnumerare,  count  to, 
add  to,  < ad,  to,  + numerare,  count,  number : 
see  numerate  and  number,  v.  ] To  add,  as  to  a 
number  previously  given;  unite,  as  to  some- 
thing before  mentioned.  [Bare.] 

There  are  omissions  of  other  kinds  which  will  deserve  to 
be  annumerated  to  these.  Wollaston,  Relig.  of  Nat.,  § i. 

annumerationt  (a-nu-me-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  an- 

numeratio(n~),  adnumeratio(n-),  < annumerare  : 
see  annumerate.]  The  act  of  annumerating ; 
addition.  [Bare.] 

Annunciadet  (a-nun'si-ad),  n.  [Also  Anunciada, 
Annuntiade,  Annondade  (after  F.  Annonciade, 
formerly  Anonciade,  Sp.  Anunciada),  also  An- 
nunciata  (prop.  E.  form  * Annunciate),  < It.  an- 
nunziata,  formerly  annuntiata  (<  ML.  annul i- 
ciata),  the  annunciation  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  hence  a name  of  the  Virgin  herself ; prop, 
fem.  pp.  of  annunziare,  < L.  annuntiare,  an- 
nounce: see  announce.]  Literally,  the  Annun- 
ciate, that  is,  the  Virgin  Mary  as  receiver  of 
the  annunciation;  also,  the  annunciation  to 
the  Virgin:  used  as  a designation  of  various 
orders.  See  annunciation. 

annunciate  (a-nun'gi-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
annunciated,  ppr.  annunciating.  [<  ME.  annun- 
ciat,  anunciat,  pp.,  < L.  annunciatus,  prop,  an- 
nuntiatus,  pp.  of  annuntiare:  see  announce.] 
To  bring  tidings  of ; announce.  [Bare.] 

Let  my  death  be  thus  annunciated. 

Bp.  Bull,  Corruptions  of  Ch.  of  Rome. 
They  do  not  so  properly  affirm,  as  annunciate  it. 

Lamb,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 


[<  Annulosa  + annunciatet  (a-nun'si-at),  pp.  or  a.  [See  the 
verb.]  Announced;  declared  (beforehand). 


Heraldic  Annulet. 
(From  Berry’s  “ Diet, 
of  Heraldry." ) 


annunciation  (a-nun-si-a/shon),  n.  [<  ME.  an- 
nunciation, -tiouny  annoncyacyon , < OF.  annon- 
ciation , < L.  annunciatio(n -),  prop,  annuntia- 
tio{n-),  adnuntiatio(n-),  < annuntiare , announce: 
see  annunciate , announce.']  1.  The  act  of  an- 
nouncing; proclamation;  promulgation:  as, 
the  annunciation  of  a peace ; “the  annunciation 
of  the  gospel,”  Hammond , Sermons,  p.  573. 

With  the  complete  establishment  of  the  new  religion 
[Christianity]  and  the  annunciation  of  her  circle  of  dog- 
mas arises  an  activity,  great  and  intense,  within  the  strict 
limits  she  has  set.  Jour.  Spec.  Philos.,  XIX.  49. 

Specifically — 2.  The  announcement  to  Mary, 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ. — 3.  [cap.]  Eccles the  festival  insti- 
tuted by  the  "church  in  memory  of  the  announce- 
ment to  Mary  that  she  should  bring  forth  a son 
who  should  be  the  Messiah.  It  is  solemnized 
on  the  25th  of  March. — Order  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. (a)  The  highest  order  of  knighthood  ( Ordine  supremo 
dell’  Annunziata : see  Annunciade)  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Savoy,  now  the  royal  house  of  Italy,  dating  under  its  pres- 
ent name  from  1518,  when  it  superseded  the  Order  of  the 
Collar,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Count  Amadeus  VI. 
of  Savoy  in  1362,  but  probably  older.  The  medal  of  the 
order  bears  a representation  of  the  annunciation ; its  col- 
lar is  decorated  with  alternate  golden  knots  and  enameled 
roses,  the  latter  bearing  the  letters  F.  E.  B.  T.,  making 
the  Latin  word  fert  (he  bears),  an  ancient  motto  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  but  variously  otherwise  interpreted.  The 
king  is  the  grand  master  of  the  order.  See  knot  of  Savoy, 
under  knot.  ( b ) An  order  of  nuns  founded  about  1500  at 
Bourges,  France,  by  Queen  Jeanne  of  Valois,  after  her  di- 
vorce from  Louis  XII.  (c)  An  order  of  nuns  founded  about 
1604  at  Genoa,  Italy,  by  Maria  Vittoria  Fornari. 

annunciative  (a-nun'§i-a-tiv),  a.  [<  annunciate 
+ -ive.]  Having  tlie  character  of  an  annuncia- 
tion; making  an  announcement. 

An  annunciative  but  an  exhortatory  style. 

Gentleman's  Calling,  v.  § 13. 

annunciator  (a-nun'si-a-tor),  n.  [L.,prop.  an- 

nuntiator , adnuntiator.i  annuntiare : see  annun- 
ciate, v.,  announce.]  One  who  or  that  which  an- 
nounces; an  announcer.  Specifically— (a)  An  offi- 
cer of  the  Greek  Church  whose  duty  it  was  to  inform  the 
people  of  the  festivals  which  were  to  be  celebrated.  (6)  A 
mechanical,  hydraulic,  pneumatic,  or  electrical  signaling 
apparatus ; ail  indicator  ; a call.  In  the  mechanical  an- 
nunciators the  pulling  of  a wire  causes  a bell  to  ring  and 
a word  or  number  to  be  displayed  which  indicates  whence 
the  signal  comes.  In  the  hydraulic  systems  a column  of 
water  is  used  to  convey  an  impulse  which  gives  the  signal. 
In  pneumatic  annunciators  pressure  on  a bulb  or  button 
sends  through  a pipe  a puff  of  air  by  which  a bell  is  rung 
and  a number  displayed.  In  the  electrical  systems  the 
signals  are  given  by  closing  an  electrical  circuit  by  some 
suitable  means.  See  cut  under  indicator,  (c)  The  dial  or 
board  on  which  the  signals  are  displayed. 

annunciatory  (a  - nun ' §i  - a - to  - ri),  a.  Making 
known ; giving  public  notice, 
annus  deliberandi  (an'us  de-lib-e-ran'di).  [L., 

year  of  deliberating:  annus,  year  (see  annals)-, 
deliberandi,  gen.  gerund  of  deliberare:  see  delib- 
erate. J In  Scots  law,  a year  allowed  for  the  heir 
to  deliberate  as  to  entering  upon  the  estate, 
annus  mirabilis  (an'us  mi-rab'i-lis).  [L. : an- 
nus, year  (see  annals) : mirabilis,  wonderful : see 
marvel,  mirabilis.]  A wonderful  year.  Specifi- 
cally applied  in  English  history,  as  in  Dryden’s  poem  of 
this  title,  to  the  year  1666,  which  is  memorable  for  the 
great  fire  of  London,  for  a victory  of  the  British  arms  over 
the  Dutch,  etc. 

ano-.  [<  Gr.  ava,  upward,  < ava,  up,  etc. : see 
ana-.]  A prefix  of  Greek  origin,  signifying  up- 
ward. 

Anoa  (an'o-a),  n.  [Tagalog  anuang.]  1.  [NL.] 
A genus  of  bovine  ruminant  quadrupeds  of 
Celebes,  originally  taken  for  antelopes  (see 
amine ),  represented  by  the  sapi-outan  or  “cow 
of  the  woods,”  Anoa  depressicornis,  which  is  a 
kind  of  small  wild  buffalo,  having  straight  low 
horns,  thick  at  the  base  and  set  in  line  with  the 
forehead.  Ham.  Smith. — 2.  [1.  c.]  The  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  same  animal.  P.  L.  Sclater. 
Anohiidse  (an-o-bi 'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anobium 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  beetles,  named  from  the 
genus  Anobium.  See  Ptinidie. 

Anobium  (a-no'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  arts,  up- 
ward (but  here  with  the  sense  of  its  original,  ava, 
up,  in  comp,  back,  again : see  ana-),  + fiioq,  life : 
see  biology.]  A genus  of  pentamerous  coleop- 
terous insects,  of  the  family  PtinicUe,  having  an 
elongate  subcylindric  form,  11-jointed  antenna: 
inserted  just  before  the  eyes,  and  deeply  exca- 
vated metasternum.  The  genus  contains  the  small 
dark-colored  beetles,  about  a fourth  of  an  inch  long,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  “death-watch”  from  the  tick- 
ing noise  they  make.  See  death-watch. 

anocarpous  (an-o-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  anoear- 
pus,  < Gr.  aru,  upward,  + Kapnoq,  fruit.]  In  bot., 
fructifying  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  frond: 
said  of  ferns. 

anocathartic  (an"o-ka-thar'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ava, 
upward,  + sadapriKdc,  purging : see  cathartic.] 
Emetic.  N.  E.  D. 


anococcygeal 

anococcygeal  (a/no-kok-sij'e-al),  a.  [<  L.  anus 
+ NL .coccyx  ( coccyg-)  + -e-ad’.]  Pertaining  to  the 
anus  and  to  the  coccyx : in  anat.,  specifically 
applied  to  a ligament  connecting  the  tip  of  the 
^.coccyx  with  the  external  sphincter  of  the  anus, 
anodal  (an'o-dal),  a.  [<  anode  + -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  anode  or  positive  pole  of  a 
voltaic  current. 

Instead  of  cathodal  opening  contractions  being  the  last 
of  all  to  appear,  they  may  precede  the  anodal  opening 
contractions.  Fagge,  Medicine,  I.  335. 

anode  (an'od),  n.  [<  Gr.  a voting,  a way  up,  < avd, 
up,  + 6<5 of,  way.  Cf.  cathode .]  The  positive 
pole  of  a voltaic  current;  that  pole  at  which 
the  current  enters  an  electrolytic  cell,  "battery, 
or  electric  discharge  : opposed  to  cathode,  the 
+ point  at  which  it  departs.  Faraday,  1832. 
anodic1  (a-nod'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ovation,  a way  up  (see 
anode), +-ic.]  1.  Proceeding  upward;  ascending. 

An  anodic  course  of  nervous  influence.  Dr.  M.  Dali. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  anode. 
anodic2  (a-nod'ik),  a.  [<Gr.  a voting,  having  no 
way,  impassable  (<  6r-priv.  + otidg,  way),  + -ic.] 
Styptic ; anastaltie : applied  to  medicines. 
Anodon  (an'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  as  if  *av65w, 
for  the  usual  dvoSovro g or  avotiovg  (gen.  avddovrog), 
without  teeth,  < av-  priv.  + btioig  (odour-)  = E. 
tooth,  q.  v.]  1.  Same  as  Anodoiito.  Oken,  1815. 
— 2.  In  herpet.,  a genus  of  African  serpents,  of 
the  family  Vasypelticlts  or  Rhachiodontidce,  which 
have  no  grooved  maxillary  teeth.  Sir  Andrew 
Smith,  1829.  Also  called  Diodon,  Rliachiodon, 
and  Dasypeltis. — 3.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects. — 4.  [(.  c.]  [ianodont.]  A fresh- 
water mussel  of  the  genus  Anodonta  (which 
see). — 5.  [he.]  A snake  of  the  genus  Dasypel- 
tis : as,  the  rough  anodon,  Dasypeltis  scahra. 
anodont  (an'o-dont),  n.  [<  Anodonta.}  A mus- 
sel of  the  genus  Anodonta;  an  anodon. 
Anodonta  (an-o-don'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av6Sov- 
rog,  without  teeth:  see  Anodon .]  A genus  of 
asiphonate  lamellibranehiate  mollusks,  or  bi- 
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A name  of  the  Cobaia  aperea,  the  guinea-pig  or 
domestic  cavy:  originally,  with  F.  Cuvier,  a 
generic  name  of  the  cavies,  and  a synonym  of 


River-mussel  {Anodonta  fragilts ),  North  Carolina. 

valves,  of  the  family  Unionidce,  in  which  the 
hinge-teeth  are  rudimentary  or  null.  The  species 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  among  those  called  fresh- water 
mussels  or  river-mussels.  Many  species  are  found  in  the 
United  States ; A.  cygnea,  the  swan-mussel,  is  a common 
British  species.  Also  called  Anodon  and  Anodontes. 

Anodontidae  (an-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Anodon,  2,  + -idee.}  A family  of  serpents,  named 
by  Sir  Andrew  Smith  from  the  genus  Anodon,  2. 

^See  Dasypeltidcc. 

anodyne  (an'o-din),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  anodin,  anodine,  < F.  anodin , anoclyn  = Pg. 
anodyno  = Sp.  It.  anodino,  < L.  anodynus,  ano- 
dynos,  a.,  anodynon,  n.,  < Gr.  dvutivvog,  freeing 
from  pain  (<j>apyauov  avutiwov,  L.  medicamentum 
anodynum,  a drug  to  relieve  pain),  < av-  priv.  + 
o tivvy,  dial,  i&'uvn,  pain.]  I.  a.  Having  power  to 
relieve  pain ; hence,  soothing  to  the  feelings. 

[It]  is,  of  any  outward  application  I would  venture  to 
recommend,  the  most  anodyne  and  safe. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  28. 

The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion.  Burke. 

II.  n . A medicine  or  drug  which  relieves  pain, 
as  an  opiate  or  a narcotic  ; hence,  figuratively, 
anything  that  allays  mental  pain  or  distress. 

Mirth  and  opium,  ratafia  and  tears, 

The  daily  anodyne,  and  nightly  draught, 

To  kill  those  foes  to  fair  ones,  time  and  thought. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  111. 

His  quiet  animal  nature  acted  as  a pleasing  anodyne  to 
my  . . . anxiety.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  43. 

anodynous  (a-nod'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  anodynus: 
see  anodyne  and  -o«s.]  Having  the  qualities  of 
an  anodyne. 

Anoeae  (a-no'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anoiis  + -eat.] 
A term  used  by  Coues  (1862)  to  distinguish  the 
noddies  as  a group  of  terns,  typified  by  the  genus 
Anoiis,  from  the  other  terns,  or  Sternew.  See 
cut  under  Anoiis. 

anoema  (an-o-e'ma),  n.  [NL.,  > F.  anoeme  ; cf. 
Gr.  avof/yuv,  without  understanding,  < a-  priv.  + 
v&r/fia,  perception,  understanding,  < voelv,  per- 
ceive, think,  < voog , perception,  mind : see  nous.  ] 


±Cavia. 

anoetic  (an-o-et'ikh  a.  [<  Gr.  avdyrog,  incon- 
ceivable (<  a- priv.  + voyrog,  perceptible),  + -ic: 
see  a-18  and  noetic .]  Unthinkable ; inconceiv- 
able : opposed  to  noetic  (which  see).  Ferrier. 
anogenic  (an-o-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avu,  upward, 
+ -yevi/g,  produced  (see  -gen),  + -ic.]  In  hot., 
growing  upward  or  inward, 
anoiet,  anoifult,  anoioust.  Former  spellings 
of  annoy,  etc. 

anoilt  (a-noil'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  annoil, 
anoyle,  enoil,  < ME.  anoylen  (with  an-  for  en-  as 
in  the  notionally  associated  anoint,  perhaps 
influenced  by  the  native  verb  anele,  aneal 2,  q. 
v.),  enoylen,  \ OF.  enuiler,  later  enhuiler,  to  oil, 

< ML.  inoleare,  anoint  with  oil,  < L.  in,  on,  + 
oleum,  oil : see  oil,  and  cf.  aneafi.]  To  anoint 
with  oil ; specifically,  to  administer  extreme 
unction  to. 

Children  were  also  christened  and  men  houseled  and 
annoiled.  Uolinshed,  Chron.,  II.  302.  (N.  E.  D.) 

Pope  Innocentius  I.,  in  his  Epistle  i.,  ch.  8,  saith  that 
not  only  priests,  but  laymen  in  cases  of  their  own  and 
others'  necessities,  may  anoile.  Bp.  Hall,  Works,  IX.  89. 

anoine  (an'o-in),  a.  and  n.  [<  Anoa  + -hie1.] 

1.  a.  In  zodl.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Anoa,  formerly  regarded  as  a division  of  the 
genus  Antilope,  and  called  the  anoine  group. 

II.  n.  pi.  The  name  given  by  Hamilton  Smith 
to  a group  of  so-called  antelopes,  typified  "by  the 
genus  Anoa  (which  see). 

anoint  (a-noint'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  an- 
noint,  anoynte,  enoynt,  also  abbrev.  noint  (and  in 
simple  form  oint,  q.  v.),  < ME.  anoynten,  enoyn- 
ten  (present  forms  due  to  the  pp.  and  pret. 
anoynt,  enoynt,  from  the  OF.  pp.),  present  also 
enoyne,  < OF.  enoindre,  enuingdre,  pp.  enoint,  < L. 
inungere,  prop,  inunguere,  pp.  inunctus,  anoint,  < 
in,  on,  + unguere,  ungere,  smear:  see  unguent, 
unction,  oint,  and  ointment .]  1.  To  pour  oil 

upon ; smear  or  rub  over  with  oil  or  any  unctu- 
ous substance ; hence,  to  smear  with  any  liquid. 
My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint.  Luke  vii.  46. 
The  bees  do  anoint  their  hives  with  the  juice  of  the  bit- 
terest weeds,  against  the  greediness  of  other  beasts. 

Ford,  Line  of  Life. 

2.  To  consecrate,  especially  a king,  priest,  or 
prophet,  by  unction,  or  the  use  of  oil. 

Thou  shaft  anoint  it  [the  altar]  to  sanctify  it. 

Ex.  xxix.  36. 

I would  not  see  . . . thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fangs. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  7. 

3f.  To  serve  as  an  ointment  for ; lubricate. 

And  fragrant  oils  the  stiffened  limbs  anoint. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Virgil. 

anointt.  Obsolete  past  participle  of  anoint. 
Chaucer. 

anointed  (a-noin'ted),  n.  A consecrated  one. — 
The  Lord’s  "anointed,  specifically,  the  Messiah ; by  ex- 
tension, a king,  or  one  ruling  by  divine  right, 
anointer  (a-noin'ter),  n.  One  who  anoints, 
anointment  (a-noint'ment),  n.  [<  anoint  + 
- meat .]  The  act  of  anointing,  or  the  state  of 
being  anointed ; consecration. 

That  sovran  lord,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  Iris  holy 
anointment  from  God  the  Father,  which  "made  him  su- 
preme bishop  of  our  souls,  was  so  humble  as  to  say,  Who 
made  me  a judge  or  a divider  over  you  ? 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humble  Itemonst. 
anoli  (a-no'li),  ».  [=  F.  anoli  (pi.  anoiis,  some- 
times used  as  a sing.),  < Carib  anoli,  anoalli .] 
A lizard  of  the  genus  Anoiis. 
anolian  (a-no'li-an),  a.  and  n.  [See  Anoiis.] 
I.  a.  Belonging  to  the  group  of  lizards  typified 
by  the  genus  Anoiis. 

II.  n.  A lizard  of  the  genus  Anoiis. 
Anoliidae  (an-o-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anoiis, 
Anolius,  + -id*.]  A family  of  lizards,  named, 
from  the  genus  Anoiis  or  Anolius. 

Anoiis  (a-no'lis),  «.•  [Formerly  also  annotis;  as 
an  individual  name,  now  usually  anoli;  NL. 
Anoiis,  also  Anolius  (Cuvier),  after  F.  anoiis, 

< anoli,  anoalli,  native  name  in  the  Antilles.] 

1.  A genus  of  pleurodont  lacertilians,  usually 
referred  to  the  family  Iguanftice,  consisting  of 
small  American  lizards  which  have  palatal  as 
well  as  maxillary  teeth,  toes  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  gecko,  an  inflatable  throat,  and 
colors  changeable  as  in  the  chameleon,  which 
in  some  respects  they  represent  in  America. 
The  green  anoli,  Anoiis  principalis,  inhabits  the  southern 
United  States,  and  others  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America. 

2.  [?.  c.]  A lizard  of  the  genus  Anoiis;  an  anoli. 
Anolius  (a-no'li-us),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  Ano- 

tis,  1.  Cuvier,  1817. 
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anomal  (a-no'mal),  n.  [<  OF.  anomal  (Cot- 
grave),  < LL.  anomalus:  see  anomalous.]  In 
■kgram.,  an  anomalous  verb  or  word.  [Bare.] 
Anomala  (a-nom'a-la),  n.  [NL.,  (1,  2)  fern, 
sing.,  (3)  neut.  pi.  of  LL.  anomalus:  see  anom- 
alous.] 1.  A genus  of  lamellicorn  beetles,  of 
the  family  Scarabceidos,  having  9-jointed  anten- 
nas and  margined  elytra.  There  are  several  species, 
such  as  the  European  A.  vitis  and  the  American  A.  lad- 
cola,  injurious  to  the  grape. 

2.  A genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  of  the  family 
Corbiculidcc : synonymous  with  Egcta. — 3*. 
[Used  as  a plural.]  A group  of  decapod  crus- 
taceans, including  the  M ippidte  and  Faguridcc: 
an  inexact  synonym  of  Anomura. 

Anomalse  (a-nom'a-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi. 
of  LL.  anomalus:  see  anomalous.]  In  ornith., 
in  Gloger’s  arrangement  of  birds  (1834),  a sub- 
order of  passerine  birds,  embracing  those  which 
are  devoid  of  an  apparatus  for  song.  It  in- 
cluded what  later  writers  have  called  Picarice. 
anomali,  n.  Plural  of  anomalus. 

Anomalidse  (an-o-mal'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ano- 
mala, 1,  + -idw.]  A family  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects, named  from  the  genus  Anomala. 
anomaliflorous  (a-nonT'a-li-flo'rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
anomatiflorus,  < IiL.  anomalus,  irregular,  + L. 
flos  ( ftor -),  flower.]  In  but.,  having  irregular 
flowers. 

anomaliped  (a-nom'a-li-ped),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
anomalus  (see  anomalous)  + L.  pes  (ped-)z=  E. 
foot.]  In  ornith.:  I .a.  Syndaetylous ; having 
the  middle  toe  united  to  the 
exterior  by  three  phalanges, 
and  to  the  interior  by  one  only. 

The  kingfisher  is  an  example. 

II.  n.  A syndaetylous  bird ; 
a bird  whose  middle  toe  is 
united  to  the  exterior  by  three 
phalanges,  and  to  the  interior 
by  one  only. 

anomalipod  (a-nom'a-li-pod), 
a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  anomalus  + Gr.  woOf  (trod-) 
= E.  foot.  Cf.  anomaliped.]  Same  as  anoma- 
liped. 

anomalism  (a-nom'a-lizm),  n.  [<  anomalous  + 
-ism.]  An  anomaly;  a deviation  from  rule; 
an  irregularity,  or  instance  of  departure  from 
usual  and  correct  order.  [Rare.] 

The  anomaliems  in  words  have  been  so  many  that  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  allow  no  analogy  either  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin  tongue.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  p,  30. 
anomalist  (a-nom'a-list),  n.  [<  anomalous  + 
-ist.]  In  Gr.  pliiloL,  one  who  believes  in  the 
conventional  or  arbitrary  origin  of  languago: 
opposed  to  analogist,  or  one  who  argues  for  its 
natural  origin.  Farrar. 
anomalistic  (a-nom-a-lis'tik),  a.  [<  anomalist 
+ -ie.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  anomaly,  or 

to  the  anomalists. — 2.  In  astron.,  pertaining  to 
the  anomaly  or  angular  distance  of  a planet  from 
its  perihelion. — Anomalistic  month.  See  month. — 
Anomalistic  revolution,  the  period  in  which  a planet 
or  satellite  goes  through  the  complete  cycles  of  its  changes 
of  anomaly,  or  from  any  point  in  its  elliptic  orbit  to  the 
same  again.— Anomalistic  year,  the  time  (365  days,  6 
hours,  13  minutes,  and  48  seconds)  in  which  the  earth 
passes  through  her  orbit,  from  perihelion  to  perihelion 
again,  which  is  26  minutes  and  2.3  seconds  longer  than 
the  tropical  year. 

anomalistical  (a-nom-a-lis'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
anomalistic. 

anomalistically  (a-nom-a-lis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  anomalistic  maimer. 

anomalocephalus  (a-nom,/a-lo-sef'a-lus),  n. ; 
pi.  anomalocephali  (-11).  [NL.,  < Gr."  avuyalog, 

irregular  (see  anomalous),  + setpa^f/,  head.]  One 
whose  head  is  deformed. 

Anomalogonatas  (a-nom//a-16-gon'a-te),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fem.  pi.  of  anomalogonatus : see  anomalo- 
gonatous .]  In  Garrod’s  system  of  classification, 
a primary  division  of  birds  containing  those 
which  have  no  ambiens.  See  Homalogonatw. 
anomalogonatous  (a-nonria-lo-gon'a-tus),  a. 
[<  NL.  anomalogonatus,  < Gr.  "avuyalog , irregular 
(see  anomalous),  + yovv  = E.  knee.]  Abnor- 
mally kneed;  having  no  ambiens  muscle  ; spe- 
cifically, pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Ano- 
malogonatce.  Garrod. 

anomalopid  (a-nom-a-lop'id),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Anomalopidce. 

Anomalopidae  (a-nom-a-lop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Anomalops  + -idee.]  A family  of  aeanthopte- 
rygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Anomalops. 
Only  one  species,  represented  on  the  next  page,  is  known; 
it  inhabits  rather  deep  water  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  , 
Anomalops  (a-nom'a-lops),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ava- 
patiog,  irregular  (see  anomalous),  + ui p (6«r-), 
eye.]  A genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Anomalopidce:  so  called  from  the  remarkable 
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structure  manifested  by  a glandular  phospho- 
rescent organ  below  the  eye.  Kner,  1868. 


Anomalops  palpebratus. 


anomalous  (a-nom'a-lus),  a.  [<  LL.  anomalus, 
anomalosj  < Gr.  avu/ia'Aog,  irregular,  uneven,  < 
av-  priv.  + bfiaAog,  even,  < o/u6gf  same,  common, 
= E.  same:  see  homo-  and  same.']  Deviating 
from  a general  rule,  method,  or  analogy ; irreg- 
ular; abnormal:  as,  an  anomalous  character; 
an  anomalous  pronunciation. 

Though  in  Sparta  kingship  had  survived  under  an  anoma- 
lous form,  yet  the  joint  representatives  of  the  primitive 
king  . . . had  become  little  more  than  members  of  the 
governing  oligarchy.  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 4S5. 

The  Quntn  attaches  much  importance  to  prayer,  a fact 
which  is  somewhat  anomalous  in  a system  of  religion  so 
essentially  fatalistic.  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  324. 

Anomalous  chords,  in  music , chords  which  contain  ex- 
treme sharp  or  extreme  flat  intervals.  = Syn.  Unusual, 
singular,  peculiar,  odd,  exceptional,  unaccountable.  See 
irregular. 

anomalously  (a-nom'a-lus-li),  adv,  In  an 
anomalous  manner;  irregularly;  in  a manner 
different  from  the  common  rule,  method,  or 
analogy. 

Yet,  somewhat  anomalously,  as  it  seems,  habitual  ve- 
racity generally  goes  with  inclination  to  doubt  evidence. 

II.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  117. 

anomalousness  (a-nom'a-lus-nes),  re.  [<  anoma- 
lous 4-  -ness.  ] The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
anomalous. 

One  special  sympathy  worth  noting  because  of  its  anom- 
alousness, is  sympathy  in  yawning. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 511. 
anomalure  (a-nom'a-lur),  n.  [<  Anomalurus.] 
An  animal  of  the  genus  Anomalurus. 
anomalurid  (a-nom-a-lh'rid),  n.  A rodent 
mammal  of  the  family  Anomaluridce. 
Anomaluridse  (a-nom-a-lu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Anomalurus  + -idee.]  A remarkable  family 
of  flying  rodents  of  Africa;  the  scale-tailed 
squirrels.  They  have  a parachute  like  that  of  the  true 
flying  squirrels,  but  less  extensive,  and  the  under  side 
of  the  tail  is  provided  with  a series  of  imbricated  scales. 
They  have  no  postorbital  processes,  a large  anteorbital 


Scale-tailed  Squirrel  {Anomalurus  fulgens). 


foramen,  the  molars  and  premolars  together  4 on  each  side 
of  each  jaw,  and  16  ribs,  that  is,  3 or  4 more  than  are  found 
in  Sciuridce.  The  animals  bear  some  resemblance  to  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Galeopithecus,  but  have  a long  hairy  tail 
free  from  the  interfemoral  membrane.  Several  species  are 
described,  as  A.  fraseri  from  Fernando  Po,  and  A.  fulgens 
from  the  Gaboon ; the  latter  is  about  14  inches  in  length, 
with  the  tail  about  half  as  much  more,  and  of  a bright- 
reddish  color. 

The  curious  creatures  known  as  Scale-tailed  Squirrels, 
which  form  the  family  Anomaluridce,  may  be  described 
as  flying-squirrels  with  climbing-irons  ; — the  under  side 
of  the  tail  being  furnished  . . . with  a series  of  large 
homy  scales,  which,  when  pressed  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  may  subserve  the  same  purpose  as  those  instruments 
with  which  a man  climbs  up  a telegraph  pole. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  131. 

Anomalurus  (a-nom-a-lu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avu/iafiog,  irregular  (see  anomalous),  4-  ov pa, 
tail.]  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Anomaluridw.  Waterhouse,  1842. 
anomalus  (a-nom'a-lus),  n. ; pi.  anomali  (-11). 
[NL.,  < LL.  anomalus:  see  anomalous.']  In 
mat.,  a muscular  slip,  an  inch  in  length,  fre- 
quently found  lying  beneath  the  muscle  that 
lifts  the  upper  lip  and  the  wing  of  the  nose 
^(levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi), 
anomaly  (a-nom'a-li),  re.;  pi.  anomalies  (-liz). 
[<  L.  anomalia,  < Gr.  avuun'/Ja,  irregularity,  un- 
evenness, < avupa)^,  uneven:  see  anomalous.] 
1 . Deviation  from  the  common  rule  or  analogy ; 
something  abnormal  or  irregular. 


There  are  in  human  nature,  and  more  especially  in  the 
exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections,  inequalities,  incon- 
sistencies, and  anomalies,  of  which  theorists  do  not  always 
take  account.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  1.  305. 

2.  In  astron.,  an  angular  quantity  defining  the 
position  of  a point  in  a planetary  orbit,  taken  to 
increase  in  the  direction  of  planetary  motion. 
In  ancient  astronomy  it  was  reckoned  from  apogee;  in  early 
modern  astronomy,  from  aphelion,  except  in  cometary  or- 
bits; but  since  Gauss,  from  perihelion. 

3.  In  music , a small  deviation  from  a perfect 
interval  in  tuning  instruments  with  fixed  notes ; 
a temperament — Eccentric  anomaly  ( anomalia  ec- 
centri,  Kepler),  the  arc  between  the  major  axis  and  the 
perpendicular  to  it  through  the  planet  on  the  circle  cir- 
cumscribing the  orbit ; now  usually  defined  by  the  equa- 
tion w = u—e  sin  u,  where  w is  the  mean,  u the  eccen- 
tric anomaly,  and  e the  eccentricity. — Mean  anomaly, 
the  angular  quantity  whose  ratio  to  360°  is  as  the  time 
since  the  planet  left  perihelion  to  the  period  of  revo- 
lution.—Optical  anomaly,  in  crystal.,  a term  applied 
to  those  optical  phenomena,  observed  in  many  crystals, 
which  are  at  variance  with  what  would  be  expected 
from  the  geometrical  form  of  the  crystals:  for  exam- 
ple, the  double  refraction  occasionally  observed  in  the 
diamond,  which,  like  all  isometric  crystals,  should  be 
isotropic.— Thermic  anomaly,  a name  given  by  Dove  to 
the  difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  a place 
on  the  earth’s  surface  and  the  normal  temperature  of  its 
parallel. — True  anomaly,  (a)  In  anc.  astron.,  the  arc 
of  the  zodiac  between  the  apparent  plaoe  of  the  center  of 
the  epicycle  and  that  of  apogee.  (6)  In  mod.  astron.,  the 
pngle  at  the  sun  between  perihelion  and  the  place  of  a 
planet. 

Anomean,  Anomeanism.  See  Anomcean,  Ano- 

mceanism. 

anomeomery  (an-o-me-om'e-ri),  n.  [<  Gr.  as 
if  *avopotopspua,  < avopoiopspi; f,  consisting  of  un- 
like parts,  not  homogeneous,  < av-  priv.  + opoi- 
opepfc,  consisting  of  like  parts:  see  are-8  and 
homeomery .]  In  the  hist,  of  phil.,  the  Italic 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  which  rejected 
the  Anaximandrian  principle  of  homeomery 
(which  see). 

Anomia  (a-no'mi-ii,),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 
a vdpoLOQ,  unlike,  dissimilar,  < av-  priv.  + iipoiog, 
similar:  see  homceo-,liomeo-.]  If.  Same  as  Tcre- 
hratula. — 2.  A genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Anomiidce,  found  attached  to 
oysters  and  other  shells.  The  shape  of  its  species 
depends  more  or  less  upon  the  surface  to  which  they  are 
affixed.  The  saddle-shell,  Anomia  ephippium , is  well 
known.  There  are  numerous  species,  both  fossil  and  re- 
cent, the  former  going  back  to  the  Oolite,  the  latter  found 
in  every  sea. 

anomiid  (an-o-mi'id),  n.  A bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  family  Anomiidce. 

Anomiid ffi  (an-o-mi'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anomia 
+ -idw.]  A family  of  asiphonate  lamellibran- 
chiate  mollusks,  typified 
by  the  genus  Anomia.  The 
typical  species  have  thin,  un- 
equal, irregular  valves,  the  flat- 
test of  which  is  deeply  notched 
for  the  passage  of  a muscle  to  a 
calcareous  or  chitinous  plate  by 
which  the  shell  adheres  to  other 
shells. 

anomite  (an'o-mit),  n.  [< 

Gr.  avopog,  without  law 
(see  ammo-),  + -ite 2.]  1. 

A subspecies  of  the  mica 
called  biotite  (which  see), 
distinguished  by  certain  optical  properties. — 
2.  A fossil  of  the  genus  Anomites ; an  extinct 
species  of  the  Anomiidai  or  some  similar  shell. 

anomo-.  [Combining  form  of  Greek  avogoc,  < 
a-  priv.  + vopog,  law : see  nome.]  An  element 
in  compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning 
irregular,  unusual. 

Anomobranchiata  (an/'o-mo-brang-ki-a'ta),  re. 
pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  anomobranchiatus':  see 
anomobranchiate .]  A group  of  crustaceans: 
synonymous  with  Stomatopoda  (which  see). 
It  includes  Mysidce,  Squillidce,  the  opossum-shrimps, 
mantis-shrimps,  etc.  See  cut  under  Squillidce. 

anomobranchiate  (an//o-mo-brang'ki-at),  a. 
[<  NL.  anomobranchiatus,  < Gr.  avouor,  irregular, 
+ (ipayxla,  gills.]  Having  the  Franchise  anom- 
alous or  irregular;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Anomobranchiata. 

anomocarpous  (an,/o-mo-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL. 
anomocarpus,  < Gr.  avopoQ,  irregular,  + sapnig, 
fruit.]  In  hot. , bearing  unusual  fruit.  A.  E.  D. 

anomodont  (an'p-mo-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ano- 
modonUa.]  I.  d.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Anomodontia. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Anomodontia. 

Anomodontia  (an^o-mo-don'shi-a),  re. pi.  [NL., 
<Gr.  auo//of,  irregular,  + Move  (6<Wr-)=E.  tooth. ] 
1.  In  Owen’s  system  of  classification  (1866),  an 
order  of  fossil  reptiles.  Its  technical  characters  are 
biconcave  vertebrae,  bifurcate  anterior  trunk-ribs,  continu- 
ous ischiopubic  symphysiB,  fixed  tympanic  pedicle,  a fora- 
men parietale,  and  the  teeth  either  wanting  or  limited  to 
a pair  of  great  tusks.  The  order  includes  the  two  groups 
Dicynodontia  and  Cryptodontia,  the  former  containing  the 


Anomia  achaus. 
p,  p,  muscular  impressions. 


genus  Dicynodon,  and  the  latter  the  genera  Hhynchosaurus 
and  Oudenodon. 

2.  In  Cope’s  system,  a division  of  theromorphous 
reptiles  (see  Theromorpha),  containing  those 
which  have  several  sacral  vertebra:,  and  the 
vertebrae  not  notochordal : contrasted  with 
Pelycosauria  (which  see). 

Anomcean,  Anomean  (an-o-me'an),  re.  [<  Gr. 
a vopoiog,  unlike,  < av-  priv.  + b/loiog,  like:  see 
liomaso-,  homeo-.]  One  of  an  extreme  sect  of 
Arians  iu  the  fourth  century,  who  held  that 
the  Son  is  of  an  essence  not  even  similar  to  that 
of  the  Father  (whence  their  name),  while  the 
more  moderate  Arians  held  that  the  essence  of 
the  Son  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Father,  though 
not  identical  with  it.  Also  called  Aetian,  Eu- 
doxian,  and  Eunomian. 

Anomosanism,  Anomeanism  (an-o-me'an- 
izm),  re.  [<  Anomcean  + -ism.]  The  doctrines 
of  the  Anomceans. 

Denying  alike  the  homoousian  and  the  homoiousian 
theory,  lie  [Eunomius]  was  dialectically  probably  the 
ablest  and  most  consistent  defender  of  Anomeeanism,  or 
the  doctrine  according  to  which  the  Son  is  essentially  or 
substantially  different  from  the  Father. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  667. 

anomorhomboid  (an"o-mo-rom'boid),  re.  [<  Gr. 
avoyo c,  irregular,  + rhomboid,  q.  v.]  An  irregu- 
lar rhomboidal  mass,  as  some  crystals. 

anomorhomboidal  (aiFo-mo-rom-boi'dal),  a. 
[<  anomorhomboid  + -of.']  Resembling  an  ano- 
morhomboid ; consisting  of  irregular  rhom- 
boids. 

Anomoura,  anomoural,  etc.  See  Anomura,  etc. 

anomphalous  (a-nom'fa-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  av- 
priv.  -1-  ofnpaMg,  navel.]  Having  no  navel; 
without  an  umbilicus. 

Anomura  (an-o-mu'ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  anomurus  : see  anomurous.]  A suborder  of 
podophthalmous  decapodous  crustaceans,  inter- 
mediate between  the  macrurous  and  the  bra- 
chyurous  groups,  and  embracing  forms,  such 
as  the  hermit-crabs,  which  have  the  tail  soft 
and  unfitted  for  swimming  or  otherwise  anom- 
alous. The  section  is  purely  artificial,  and  authors  are 
not  agreed  upon  its  limitation.  Families  usually  ranged 
under  it  are  such  as  Paguridm , Ilippidce , RaninuUe , Do - 
rippidee,  etc. ; the  first  of  these  includes  the  well-kuown 
hermit-crabs.  Also  spelled  Anomoura. 

anomural  (an-o-mu'ral),  a.  [As  anomurous  + 
-al.]  Irregular  in  the  character  of  the  tail  or 
abdomen;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anomura: 
as,  anomural  crustaceans.  Equivalent  forms 
are  anomoural,  anomuran,  anomouran,  anomu- 
rous, anomourous. 

anomuran  (an-o-mu'ran),  a.  and  re.  [As  ano- 
murous + -rare.]  I.  a.  Same  as  anomural. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Anomura;  an  anomurous 
crab,  as  a hermit-crab. 

Also  spelled  anomouran. 

anomurous  (an-o-mu'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  anomu- 
rus, < Gr.  avofioc.  irregular,  + ovpa,  tail.]  Same 
as  anomural.  Also  spelled  anomourous. 

On  the  same  island  is  found  another  most  remarkable 
and  very  large  terrestrial  Anomourous  Crustacean. 

^ Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  642. 

anomyt  (an'o-mi),  re.  [<  Gr.  avopia,  lawlessness, 
iavopog,  lawless:  see  anomo-.]  A violation  of 
law,  especially  of  divine  law;  lawlessness. 

The  delights  of  the  body  betray  us,  through  our  over- 
indulgence  to  them,  and  lead  us  captive  to  anomy  and  dis- 
obedience. Olanvilte. 

anon  (a-non'),  adv.  and  interj.,  orig.  prep.  phr. 
[<  ME.  anon,  anoon,  onon,  onoon,  also  anan,  onan, 
and  with  dat.  term,  anone,  onane,  etc.  (of.  equiv. 
ME.  in  oon,  in  an  = OHG.  MHG.  in  ein),  < AS. 
on  an  (acc.),  on  ane  (dat.),  in  one,  together, 
straightway:  on,  E.  on;  an,  E.  one.  Cf.  anan, 
a mod.  dial,  form  of  anon.]  If.  In  one  and  the 
same  direction;  straight  on. — 2.  Straightway; 
forthwith  ; on  the  instant ; immediately. 

The  same  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and  anon  with 
joy  receiveth  it.  Mat.  xiii.  20. 

Hence,  like  other  words  of  the  same  literal 
meaning,  passing  into — 3.  Quickly;  soon;  in 
a short  time ; by  and  by. 

Such  good  men  as  he  which  is  anon  to  he  interred. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  iv.  7. 

4.  At  another  time ; again ; now  again. 

Sometimes  he  trots,  . . . anon  he  rears  upright. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  279. 

The  varying  lights  and  shadows  of  her  temper,  now  so 
mirthful,  and  anon  so  sad  with  mysterious  gloom. 

Hawthorne,  Marble  Faun,  ix. 

5.  As  a response,  same  as  anan Ever  and  anon, 

from  time  to  time  ; now  and  then ; time  after  time. 

A pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took’t  away  again. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  L 3. 


anon. 

anon.  An  abbreviation  of  anonymous. 
anona  (a-no'na),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.  NL.  anona,  prob- 
ably a reduction  of  the  Taino  name  guanavana.] 
1 . A tree  or  shrub  of 
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That  anonymous  person  who 


anormal 

« SMS  anoplotheriid  (an-op-lo-the'ri-id),  n.  A rumi- 


and  m^st  delightful  things  just  as  you  are  on  the  point  of  T T 'i  n A ^ 

saying  them  yourself.  Aldrich , Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  263.  nant  mammal  ot  the  family  Anojjlothemdce. 

Often  abbreviated  to  anon.  AnoplotlieriidaB  (an-opHo-the-rl'i-de),  n.  pi. 


the  genus  Anona.— 2. 
[cap.]  A genus  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  type 
of  the  family  Anona- 
cese , of  about  fifty 
species,  a.  squamosa 

the 
and 


Often  abbreviated  to  anon. 
anonymously  (a-non'i-mus-li),  adv. 
anonymous  manner;  without  a name, 
anonymousness  (a-non'i-mus-nes), 
state  or  quality  of  being  anonymous, 
anonymuncule  (a-non-i-mun'kul),  n.  L,__. 
anonymus  4-  dim.  -un-culus : see  anonym  and 
-uncle.]  A petty  anonymous  writer. 


In  an 
The 
[<  NL. 


(sour-sop)  is  cultivated  in 
the  West  and  East  Indies; 
it  produces  a large  pear- 
shaped  fruit,  of  a greenish 
color,  containing  an  agree- 
able slightly  acid  pulp. 
The  genus  produces  other 
edible  fruits,  as  the  com- 
mon custard-apple  or  bul- 
lock’s-heart,  from  A.  reti- 
culata, and  the  cherimoyer  of  Peru,  from  A.  Cherimolia. 

Anonaceae  (an-o-na'se-e),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Anona 
+ -acece.]  A family  of  tropical  or  subtrop- 
ical trees  and  bushes,  with  trimerous  flow- 
ers, indefinite  stamens,  and  numerous  carpels, 

oiling  +A  r«or*TiAUnn  ,1  nnw,  nil  w,  ^ X, .3 


AT  j - y cixv  XX  X J y IV.  1/ . 

[NL.,  < Anoplotherium  + -idi e.]  A family  of  fos- 
sil ruminant  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  Artiodao- 
tyla,  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  genus 
Anoplotherium,  to  which  Eurytherium  has  been 
added  by  Gervais.  Excluding  Dichobunus  as  the  type 
of  a different  family,  the  A noplotheriidse  are  characterized 

by  the  comparative  uniformity  of  the  teeth  and  the  propor- 

ie  sweet-sop)  grows  in  -uncle.  J A petty  anonymous  writer.  tionate  lengths  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  the  latter  being 

e West  Indian  islands,  AnOUyx(an  o-niks),ft.  [NL.,<Gr.  dv-priv.+owf,  like  those  of  ordinary  walking  quadrupeds. 

_id  yields  an  edible  fruit  nail:  seeotM/ir.]  1.  In  mammal.,  same  as  Aonvx.  anoplotherioid  (an-op-lo-the'ri-oid),  a.  and  n. 
dous^ul^11!8^1^  V2-  ^r,1S  0f  CrUstacuaIls'  Kroger,  wd.  r<  Annnlntheriun  ■ ■ ’ - - - 

- Anopheles  £a-nof'e-lez),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen, 

1818),  < Gr.  avotytkfiq,  useless.]  A genus  of  true 
mosquitos  (dipterous  family  Culicidce),  distin- 


guished from  the  typical  genus  Cuterbythelong  Ama*  reSOTnbling  th  , 
palpi  of  the  female.  The  mosquitos  of  this  genus  are  Anoplotnerioideu  (an-op^lo-the-ri-oi  de-ii),  n. 


[<  Anoplotherium  + -aid.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Anoplotheriidce ; resembling  the  an- 
oplothere. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Anoplotheriidce,  or  an  ani- 
mal resembling  the  anoplothere. 


The  Sour-sop  ( Anona  muricata). 


palpi  of  the  female.  The  mosquitos  of  this  genus  are 
the  true  secondary  hosts  of  the  causative  organisms  of 
malaria,  which  undergo  their  sexual  development  only  in 
the  stomach  of  an  anopheles.  From  this  fact  it  results 
that  these  mosquitos  convey  the  disease  from  malarial 
patients  to  healthy  individuals. 

anophthalmi,  n.  Plural  of  anophthalmus,  1. 

anophthalmia  (an-of-thal'mi-a),  n.  [NL.:  see  Av  H^wuumuuusauu  umiumi m 

anophthalmus.]  In  teratol.,  congenital  absence  Anoplotherium  (an-op-lo-the'ri-um), 
ers,  inaennite  stamens,  ana  numerous  carpels,  of  the  eyeball.  < Gr.  avoir/ac,  unarmed.  + 6? mmv.  wi 

allied  to  the  magnolias,  and  sometimes  abound-  anophthalmus  (an-of-thal'mus),  n. ; pi.  anovh- 
mg  m a powerful  aromatic  secretion.  The  Ethi-  thalmi  (-ml).  [NL.,  < Gr.  dvoMaAuoc,  without 

opian  pepper,  sour-sop,  sweet-sop,  and  custard-apple  are  eves  < av-  nriv  without  4.  hJifk,?  OS’ 

hv  t.hpso  f.rppa  Tho  umml  in  amna  man  own  {„  „„  ^ ’)  WltUOnt,  * OtyUdApOQ,  G^G.  S6G 

ophthalmia.  ] 1 . A person  exhibiting  anophthal- 
mia  on  one  or  both  sides.—  2.  leap.)  A genus 
of  adephagous  beetles,  of  the  family  Carabidce, 
so  named  from  being  eyeless.  It  contains  about 


yielded  by  these  trees.  The  wood  in  some  genera  is  ex- 
tremely elastic  and  occasionally  intensely  bitter.  Asimina 
Is  almost  the  only  genus  representing  the  group  in  the 
United  States. 

anonaceous  (an-o-na'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  anona- 
ceus : see  Anona  and  -aceous.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Anonacece. 

anonad  (an'o-nad),  n.  A plant  of  the  family 
Anonacese.  Lindley. 

anon-rightt,  adv.  [ME.  anon  right,  etc.,  also 
right  anon  : see  anon  and  right,  adv.']  Imme- 
diately; at  once.  Chaucer. 

anonychia  (an-o-nik'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av- 
priv.  + otu’f  (ovvx-),  nail:  see  onyx.]  In  tera- 
tol., absence  of  the  nails. 

anonym  (an'o-nim),  n.  [<  F.  anonyme,  < NL. 
anonymus  (L.  anonymos,  as  designation  of  a 
certain  plant),  < Gr.  avumyog,  nameless,  anony- 
mous : see  anonymous,  and  of.  onym,  pseudonym, 
synonym.]  1.  An  anonymous  book  or  pamphlet. 
— 2.  An  anonymous  person. 

The  Origin  of  Species  . . . makes  an  epoch,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  his  [Darwin's]  thorough  adhesion  ...  to  the 
doctrine  of  Development  — and  not  the  adhesion  of  an 
anonym  like  the  author  of  the  “Vestiges.” 

George  Eliot , in  Cross’s  Life,  II.  ix. 


jil.  [NL.,  < Anoplotherium  + -oid-ea,]  A’ super- 
family group  of  fossil  ruminants,  by  which  the 
Anoplotheriidce  and  Dichobunidce  are  together 
contrasted  with  the  Oreodontidce , being  distin- 
guished by  having  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  near- 
ly or  quite  continuous  and  uniform  in  size.  Gill. 
Vnoplotherium  (an-op-lo-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  avoirAog,  unarmed,  + Qypiov,  wild  beast.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Anoplotheriidce, 
containing  the  anoplothere,  A.  commune , dis- 
covered in  the  Middle  Eocene  formation  of  the 
Paris  basin.  The  animal  was  about  4)  leet  long,  with 
a tail  of  about  the  same  length.  It  has  also  been  found 
in  the  corresponding  Eocene  strata  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  named  by  Cuvier  from  the  fact  that  its  horns  never 
sprouted.  Erroneously  written  A naplotherium. 


x-xv^xx*  «vxxx6  vjoxcoo.  11  con  tains  aDOUt  «' _ — v,uw.xt>.j 

50  species  of  blind  cave-beetles,  mostly  European,  thougli  Anoplura  (an-o-plo'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avo- 

SfiVP.ral  arp  fniimi  in  +V«o  +v.  ~ ivt. : ... j-i j * i * "V  . .-r  . 7 


several  are  found  in  the  caves  of  the  Ohio  valley,  such  as 
A.  tellkamp/i  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky. 

Anophyta  (;in-o-l i 't  ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  K Gr.  avu, 
upward  (<  dro,  up),  + jmrdv,  a plant,  < <pbeiv,  pro- 
duce, pass.  fvecOai,  grow.]  In  Endlicher’s  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a section  of  cryptogamic 
plants,  comprising  the  Hepaticce  (liverworts) 
and  Musci  (mosses). 

anophyte  (an'o-fit),  n.  A member  of  the  Ano- 
phyta. 

anopia  (an-6'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av-  priv.  + 
oil))  (cot-),  eye.]  In  teratol.,  absence  or  a rudi- 
mentary condition  of  the  eyes,  attendant  on 

OWOO+nd  /Irvfrnl/vnmn-n'i-  /-v-P  "1 • 


rrilof,  unarmed,'  + ovpaj  tail.]  An  aberrant  or- 
der of  degraded  parasitic  hemipterous  insects, 
or  lice : synonymous  with  Mallophaga  and  Pedi- 
culina  in  some  uses  of  these  terms.  They  arc  ap- 
terous  and  ametabolous,  with  a mandibulate  or  haustellate 
mouth.  As  a major  group,  Anoplura  is  divisible  into  two 
suborders : (1)  the  Haustellata,  which  have  the  mouth  pro- 
duced into  a fleshy  sucking  proboscis  armed  with  hooks, 
within  which  are  two  sharp  stylets  inclosed  in  a chitinous 
sheath ; and  (2)  Mandibulata,  in  which  the  mouth  is  pro- 
vided with  mandibles.  The  former  includes  the  lice 
proper,  as  those  which  are  parasitic  on  man,  Pediculus 
capitis,  P.  vestimenti , and  Phthirius  pubis ; the  latter  are 
chiefly  bird-lice,  living  among  feathers.  See  louse,  Pedi- 

xxxvvxxvixxj  vvxxvxxtivm  Di  XIAO  OJC8,  a/tuenuctut  oil  culina,  and  Mallophaga. 

arrested  development  of  the  craniofacial  axis,  anopluriform  (an-o-plo'ri-form),  a.  [<  Anoplu- 
Anopia  (an-op  la),  n.  pi.  _ [NL.,  < Gr.  avomtoc,  ra  + -form.]  Like  or  related  to  the  Anoplura; 
unarmed,  < av-  priv.  + frir/iov,  a shield,  pi.  07T/la,  louse-like. 

f™s-]  A division  of  nemertean  worms  having  anopsy't  (an'op-si),  n.  [<  NL.  anopsia,  < Gr.  av- 
the  proboscis  unarmed,  whence  the  name:  con-  priv.  + Siptc,  sight:  see  optic.]  Want  of  sight 

_ dude  ,T}'  The  AnJpla  in‘  - Aristotle’  who  computeth  the  time  of  their  anopsy  or 

o t„  „„  “ ' elude  most  of  the  larger  and  better-known  nemertean.,  invision  by  that  of  their  gestation. 

■A.  in  -ool.,  a mere  name ; a name  resting  upon  Anoplognathid®  (an-op-log-nath'i-de),  n.  pi.  Sir  T.  Browne,  v nig.  Err  p m 

no  diagnosm  or  other  recognized  basis.  Cones,  [NL.,  < Anoplognathus  + -idee.]  In  Macleay’s  anopsy'-’  (an'op-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  avd,  upward,  + 

system  of  classification,  a family  of  scarabieoid  ofis,  sight:  see  optic.]  lapathol.,  upwardstra- 
lamellicom  beetles,  forming  together  with  Me-  bismus. 

LatreiUean  group  Pliyllophaga,  anorchism  (an-or'kizm),  n.  [As  anorchous  + 

The  clypeus  is  thickened  in  front,  and  constitutes,  either  -ism  1 Absence  of  tester 
alone  or  with  the  labrum,  a vertical  triangular  surface,  n te®tes*  _ . „ 

the  point  of  which  is  applied  to  the  mentum.  anorcllOUS  (an-or  kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  av-  pnv.  + 

Anoplognathus  (an-op-log'na-thus),  n.  [NL.,  TO  testis.]  Having  no  testes. 

< Gr.  avo7rhocf  unarmed,  + yvaOog,  jaw.]  A genus  ^np^Gctous  (an-o-rek'tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avdpeKTog, 
of  lamellicorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Scarabce-  without  appetite,  < av-  priv.  + bpenToq,  verbal 
idee,  sometimes  giving  name  to  a family  Ano-  of  opeyeiv,^  long  for,  desire : see  orexis.] 
plognathidce.  It  comprises  large  bronzed  bee-  Without  appetite, 
ties  of  Australia. 

anoplonemertean  (an-op'To-ne-mer'te-an),  a. 
or  without  a name,"1  or  of  not  "declaring’ mm’s  t--  -i 

name*  anonvmonsness  —xIloploilBIliertllll (an-op  lo-nem-er-ti  m),  n.  pi. — . . — 

’ ' [NL.,  <Gr.  aro7rAof,  unarmed,  + NL.  Nemertini,  anorgana  (an-or  g:i-iiil),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dvop- 

q.  v.]  A division  of  Nemertea,  containing  those  7av°f>  without  instruments,  < av-  priv.  + bpya- 
nemertean  worms  which  have  the  proboscis  vov’  .instrument,  organ.]  Inorganic  objects  or 
unarmed  and  the  mouth  behind  the  ganglia:  bodies. 

distinguished  from  Jloplonemertini.  Thegroup  anorKanic  (an-Sr-gan'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  av-  priv. 
-~  is  divided  into  iSchizonemertini  and  PaUmnerncr-  (an~°)  + organic.]  Not  organic;  inorganic, 
anonymosity  (a-non-i-mos'i-ti),  «,  [Improp.  tini-  anorganism  (an-6r'ga-nizm),  «.  [<  Gr.  av-  priv. 

< anonymous:  see  -osity.]  'the  state  of  being  Anoplopoma  (an-op-lo-po'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  («"-s)  + organism.]  An  inorganic  or  inani- 

diwrAof,  unarmed,  + ir upa,  a lid,  operculum.]  A mate  i’ody. 

genus  of  fishes,  representing  the  family  Anoplo-  the  characteristic  phenomena  observed  in  organisms 
pomidee,  differing  from  most  of  its  relatives  in  are  not  observed  iu  anorganisms.  G.  n.  Lewes. 

the  absence  of  opercular  spines,  whence  the  anorganognosy  (an-6r-ga-nog'no-si),  n.  [< 
name.  It  contains  the  species  known  as  the  NL.  anorgana , q.  v.,  + Gr.  yvuar,  knowledge.] 
candle-fish  or  beshow._  See  candle-fish,  2.  Scientific  knowledge  or  study  of  anorganisms 

anoplopomid  (an-op-lo-pom'id),  n.  A fish  of 
the  family  Anoplopomidce. 

Anoplopomidae  (an-op-lo-pom'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  snort  for  *Anoplop6matidce,  < Anoplopo- 
ma(t-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  containing  only  the  genus  Anoplopoma, 


The  Auk,  I.  321.  [Rare.] 

Also  spelled  anonyme. 
anonyma  (a-non'i-ma),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  anony- 
mus: see  anonymous '.]  In  anat.,  the  innominate 
artery. 

The  arteries  arise  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  as  in  man 
by  an  anonyma,  a left  carotid,  and  left  subclavian.  ’ 
Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  380. 

anonymal  (a-non'i-mal),  a.  Anonymous. 
[Rare.] 

anonyme,  n.  See  anonym. 
anonymity  (an-o-nim'i-ti),  u.  [As  anonym  + 
-ity.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  anonymous 


A doughty  antagonist  in  a work  of  anonymity,  w'ho 
proved  to  be  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXIX.  474. 
If  anonymity  adds  to  the  importance  of  journalism, 
secrecy  does  so  still  more,  for  it  is  more  impressive  to  the 
imagination.  Eae,  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  26S. 


anorexia  (an-6-rek'si-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  dvope^ta, 
want  of  appetite,  < dvipesrog,  without  appetite : 
see  anorectous.]  Want  of  appetite, 
anorexy  (an'o-rek-si),  n.  Same  as  anorexia. 


anonymous.  [Rare.] 
anonymous  (a-non'i-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  anony- 
mus, < Gr.  dvuvvuog,  nameless,  < av-  priv.  + 
bvopa,  iEolic  bwpa,  name : see  onym.]  1 . Want- 
ing a name ; not  named  and  determined,  as  an 
animal  not  assigned  to  any  species.  [Rare  or 
technical.] 

These  animalcules  serve  also  for  food  to  another  anony- 
mous insect  of  the  waters.  Eay. 

2.  Without  any  name  acknowledged,  as  that 
of  author,  contributor,  or  the  like : as,  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet ; an  anonymous  subscription. 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  English  State  Paper  Of- 
fice are  three  anonymous  tracts  relating  to  the  same  pe- 
riod as  that  covered  by  the  American  writings  of  Captain 
John  Smith  and  of  George  Percy. 

M.  C.  Tyler,  Hist.  Amer.  Lit,,  I.  41. 

3.  Of  unknown  name ; whose  name  is  withheld : 
as,  an  anonymous  author. 

1.  9 


or  inorganic  objects. 

anorganography  (an-or-ga-nog'ra-fi),  n,  [< 
NL.  anorgana,  q.  v.,  + Gr.  -ypaipia,  < ypaifiuv, 
write.]  A description  of  anorganisms  or  in- 
organic bodies ; a treatise  on  any  phenomena 

, 0 — j — Q-iius  siitDjiiupomu,  of  inorganic  nature. 

and  related  to  the  ChiricUe.  The  only  known  anorganology  (an-or-ga-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  NL. 
species  is  the  Anoplopoma  fimbria,  of  the  west  anorgana,  q.  v.,  + Gr.  -Aoyia,  < Aiyetv,  speak:  see 
coast  of  North  America.  -ology.]  The  science  of  inorganic  bodies,  in- 

anoplothere  (an-op'lo-ther),  n.  An  animal  of  eluding  geology,  mineralogy,  meteorology,  etc. 
the  genus  Anoplotherium  or  family  Anoplotheri-  anormal  (a-nor'mal),  a.  [=  F.  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  anor- 
idse — Cervine  anoplothere,  the  Dichobunus  cervinus.  mal,  < ML.  anornialus,  also  anormalis,  a perver- 
See  Dichobunus.  sion  (taken  as  < Gr.  d-  priv.  + L.  norma,  rule; 


anormal 

cf.  abnormal)  of  LL.  anomalus,  < Gr.  avapaXog, 
irregular:  see  anomalous.']  Not  according  to 
rule;  abnormal;  aberrant;  anomalous;  mon- 
strous. 

anorthic  (an-or'thik),  a.  [<  Gr.  av-  priv.  + 
opdog,  straight,  right  (see  ortho-),  + -ic.]  1. 

Without  right  angles. — 2.  In  mineral.,  having 
unequal  oblique  axes ; triclinie : as,  anorthic 
feldspar. 

anorthite  (an-or'thit),  n.  [<  Gr.  av-  priv.  + 
op66g,  straight  (see  ortho-),  + - ite 2.]  A triclinic 
lime  feldspar,  found  in  small  transparent  crys- 
tals on  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  existing  also  as  a 
constituent  of  some  rocks.  See  feldspar. 

anorthitic  (an-6r-tkit'ik),  a.  [<  anorthite  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  anorthite: 
as,  anorthitic  lavas. 

anorthopia  (an-dr-tho'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av- 
priv.  + opOdg,  straight  (see  ortho-),  + inf)  («-), 
eye,  face.]  In  pathol.,  obliquity  of  vision; 
squinting.  N.  D. 

anorthoscope  (an-or'tho-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  av- 
priv.  + opdog,  straight  (see  ortho-),  + cnumeiv, 
view.]  An  instrument  for  producing  a peculiar 
kind  of  optical  illusion  by  means  of  two  disks 
rotating  rapidly  one  behind  the  other.  The  pos- 
terior  disk  is  transparent,  and  has  certain  distorted  figures 
painted  upon  it ; the  anterior  is  opaque,  but  pierced  with 
a number  of  narrow  slits,  through  which  the  figures  on 
the  posterior  disk  are  viewed.  The  effect  depends  on 
the  persistence  of  impressions  on  the  retina,  the  instru- 
ment being  in  principle  the  same  as  the  zoetrope. 

Anorthura  (an-or-thu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avopdor , 
erect  (<am,  up,  + opBdg,  right),  + ovpa , tail.]  A 
genus  of  very  short-tailed  wrens,  of  the  family 
Troglodytidcc : a name  proposed  as  a substitute 
for  Troglodytes  (which  see). 

anosmia  (an-os'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avoayog, 
also  avodpoqj  without  smell,  < av-  priv.  + bapj], 
older  form  ob/ny,  smell,  < &£eiv,  to  smell,  akin  to 

L.  odor , smell:  see  odor.']  In  pathol.,  a loss  of 
the  sense  of  smell. 

anosphresy  (an-os'f re-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  av-  priv.  + 
batypyaiq,  smell,  < bafypa'iveoOai,  to  smell,  catch 
scent  of.]  Same  as  anosmia. 

Anostoma  (an-os'to-ma),  n.  [NL., < Gr.  avo , up, 
+ orSua,  mouth.]  ’ A genus  of  pulmonate  gas- 
tropods, of  the  family  Helicidce,  having  the  last 
whorl  of  the  shell  turned  up  toward  the  spire. 
The  type  is  A . ringens  (Linnaeus) . Fischer , 1807. 

Anostomatinse  (an-os^to-ma-tl'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  irreg.  < Anostomus  {-mat-)  (the  typical 
genus)  + - ina ?.]  A subfamily  of  fishes,  of  the 
family  Characinidw.  The  technical  characters  are  an 
adipose  fin,  teeth  in  both  jaws  well  developed,  dorsal  fin 
short,  gill-openings  rather  narrow  (the  gill-membranes 
being  attached  to  the  isthmus),  and  nasal  openings  re- 
mote from  each  other.  They  are  mostly  small  species 
from  Brazil  and  Guiana.  Also  written  Anostomince. 

another  (a-nuTH'er),  a.  and  pron.  [<  ME. 
another , usually  written  an  other ; orig.  and 
still  prop,  two  words,  an  other , not  differing 
in  grammatical  status  from  the  definite  cor- 
relative the  other ; in  AS.  simply  other:  see 
an 1 and  other L The  uses  are  simply  those  of 
other  with  an  preceding.  The  pronominal  uses 
are  not  divided  from  the  adjective  uses.]  1. 
A second,  a further,  an  additional;  one  more, 
one  further:  with  a noun  expressed  or  under- 
stood. {a)  Of  the  same  series. 

Another  yet? — A seventh? — I’ll  see  no  more. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
[“The  vulgar  tu  quoqne,  ‘you’re  another ,’  which  is  part 
of  the  slang  of  the  streets,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  not 
modern.”  Davies,  Sup.  Eng.  Gloss. 

Roister.  If  it  were  an  other  but  thou,  it  were  a knaue. 

M.  Mery.  Ye  are  an  other  your  selfe,  sir,  the  lorde  us 

both  saue.  U dall,  Roister  Bolster,  iii.  5. 

“You  mistake  me,  friend,”  cries  Partridge:  “I  did  not 
mean  to  abuse  the  cloth ; I only  said  your  conclusion  was 
a non  sequitur.” 

“You  are  another,"  cries  the  sergeant,  “ an’ you  come  to 
that ; no  more  a sequitur  than  yourself.” 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  ix.  6.] 
( h ) Of  the  same  kind,  nature,  or  character, 
though  different  in  substance : used  by  way  of 
comparison. 

And  like  another  Helen,  fir’d  another  Troy. 

Dryden,  Alexander’s  Eeast,  1.  125. 
2.  A different,  distinct  (with  a noun  expressed  or 
understood) ; especially,  of  persons,  a different 
person,  some  one  else,  any  one  else,  (a)  Dis- 
tinct in  place,  time,  or  personality,  or  non- 
identical  individually. 

He  winks  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  90. 

The  hero  could  not  have  done  the  feat  at  another  hour 
in  a lower  mood.  Emerson,  Courage. 

My  glory  will  I not  give  to  another.  Isa.  xlii.  8. 

(&)  Of  a different  kind,  nature,  or  character, 
though  the  same  in  substance : used  by  way  of 
contrast : as,  he  has  become  another  man. 
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[Another  always  implies  a series  of  two  or  more,  starting 
with  one,  which  is  often  necessarily  expressed : as,  he  tried 
one,  and  then  another;  he  went  one  way,  and  I went  an- 
other; they  went  out  one  after  another. 

’Tis  one  thing  for  a soldier  to  gather  laurels, — and  ’tis 
another  to  scatter  cypress.  Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  32. 

The  public  mind  was  then  reposing  from  one  great  effort 
and  collecting  strength  for  another. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon.] 
One  another,  originally  a mere  collocation  of  one  (as 
subject)  with  another  (as  object),  now  regarded  as  a com- 
pound pronoun. 

The  bishop  and  the  Duke  of  Gloster’s  men  . . . 

Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another’s  pate 

That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knocked  out. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another. 

John  xv.  12. 

Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens.  Gal.  vi.  2. 

That  is : Bear  ye  (each  one  of  you)  another’s  burdens.  So 
each  other  (which  see,  under  each). 

another-gainest,  a-  Same  as  another-gates. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

another-gatest  (a-nuTH'er-gats),  a.  [Orig.  gen., 

‘ of  another  gate,’  of  another  way  or  fashion : 
see  another  and  gate'2,  and  gait.  The  last  sylla- 
ble came  to  be  shortened,  another-gets,  whence 
by  erroneous  understanding  anotlier-gess,  -ghess, 
-guess,  and  by  erroneous  “correction”  (see  ex- 
tract from  Landor)  another-guise.  The  isolated 
form  mother-games,  if  not  a misprintfor  another- 
gaites,  shows  confusion  with  another-kins,  q.  v.] 
Of  another  kind;  of  a different  sort-:  as,  “an- 
other-gates adventure,”  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I. 
iii.  428. 

another-guesst  (a-nuTH'er-ges),  a.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  another-gates,  q.  v.]  Same  as  another- 
gates. 

The  truth  on’t  is,  she’s  anotherghess  Morsel  than  old 
Broraia.  Dryden,  Amphitryon,  iii. 

No,  no,  another-guess  lover  than  I : there  he  stands. 

Goldsmith,  Good-Natured  Man,  ii. 

Burke  uses  the  word  another-guess,  in  which  expression 
are  both  vulgarity  and  ignorance.  The  real  term  is  another  - 
guise  ; there  is  nothing  of  guessing.  Landor. 

[See  etymology,  above.] 
another-guiset  (a-nuTH ' er-gi  z ) , a.  [An  errone- 
ous “correction”  of  another-guess,  assumed  to 
be  for  another  + guise,  but  really  a corruption  of 
another-gates,  q.  v.]  Same  as  another-gates. 
another-kins,  a.  [Orig.gen.,  ‘of  another  kind’: 
see  another  and  kind,  and  cf.  another-gates.]  Of 
another  kind;  of  a different  sort.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
anotta,  anotto  (a-not'a,  -6),  n.  Same  as  arnotto. 
Anoura,  anouran,  etc.  See  Anura,  etc. 
Anoiis  (an'9-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avoog,  contr. 
avovg,  silly,  without  understanding,  < a-  priv.  + 
roof,  contr.  vovg,  mind, understanding:  see  nows.] 
A genus  of  longipennine 
natatorial  birds,  the  nod- 
dy terns  or  noddies,  of  the 
subfamily  Sternince  and 
family  Laridce:  synonymous  with 
Gavia . It  is  the  type  of  a group  Anoeee, 
distinguished  from  other  terns  in  having  the 
tail  graduated  instead  of  forked,  by  the  pal- 
mation  of  the  toes  being  very  ample,  and  by 
( AnotiJstoli-  ot^er  characters.  There  are  several  species, 
dus).  found  upon  all  warm  and  tropical  seas.  They 

are  of  a sooty-brown  or  blackish  color,  with 
white  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  best-known  species  is 
A.  stolidus.  See  noddy. 

anoxemia,  anoxaemia (an-ok-se'mi-a),  n.  [NL., 

strictly  anoxcemia,  < Gr.  av-  priv.  + ox(ygen)  + 
Gr.  altta,  blood.]  Deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the 
blood.  Also  anoxyhemia,  anoxyhaimia. 
anoxyhemia,  anoxyhsemia  (an-ok-si-he'mi-a), 
n.  Same  as  anoxemia. 
ans.  An  abbreviation  of  anstcer,  n. 
ansa  (an'sji),  n.;  pi.  ansce  (-se).  [L.]  1.  In 

arehceol.,  ahandle,  as  of  a vase.  Bronze  and  terra- 
cotta vase-handles  are  often  found  curiously  ornamented, 
or  bearing  inscriptions  or 
stamps,  while  the  objects 
to  which  they  belonged, 
being  of  thinner  or  less 
durable  substance,  have 
perished. 

2.  pi.  In  astron.,  the 
parts  of  Saturn’s  ring 
which  are  to  be  seen 
on  each  side  of  the 
planet  when  viewed 
through  a telescope : 
so  called  because 
they  appear  like  han- 
dles to  the  body  of 
the  planet. — 3.  In 
anat.,  a looped  nerve 
or  loop-like  nerv- 
ous structure Ans® 

Vieussensi,  in  anat., 

several  small  strands  of  Bronze  Ansa,  or  Handle  of  a Vase- 
the  cervical  sympathetic  Graeco-Roman  work  from  Pompeii. 
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cord  which  sometimes  pass  in  front  of  and  form  loops 
around  the  subclavian  artery.— Ansa  hypoglOSSi,  in 
anat..,  a loop  formed  from  the  descendens  hypoglossi  and 
a communicans  nerve  derived  from  the  second  and  third 
cervical  nerves.— Ansa  lenticularis,  in  anat.,  a fascicu- 
lus of  white  nerve-tissue  which  passes  from  the  median 
pari  of  the  crusta  of  the  brain  under  the  thalamus  to  reach 
the  lenticular  nucleus. 

ansar,  ansarian  (an'siir,  an-sa'ri-an),  n.  [< 
Ar.  an-naqir,  < al,  the,  + nagir,  auxiliary.]  A 
helper ; an  auxiliary ; specifically,  one  of  those 
inhabitants  of  Medina  who  befriended  Moham- 
med when  he  fled  thither  from  Mecca.  A.  D. 
622. 

As  for  those  who  led  the  way,  the  first  of  the  Mohadjers 
and  the  Ansars , . . . God  is  well  pleased  with  them ; . . . 
He  hath  made  ready  for  them  gardens  ...  to  abide  in 
for  aye.  Rodwell,  tr.  of  the  Koran,  sura  ix.,  verse  I0L 

ansate,  ansated  (an'sat,  -sa-ted),  a.  [<  L.  an- 
sa Ins,  furnished  with  a handle  (<  ansa,  ahandle), 
+ -ed2.]  Having  a handle  or  handles,  or  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  a handle, 
ansation  (an-sa'shon),  n.  [<  ansate  + -i on.] 
The  art  of  making  handles,  or  of  fitting  them 
to  utensils.  Jour.  Brit.  Arehceol.  Ass.,  XV.  69. 
anse  (ans),  n.  [=  F.  arise,  < L.  ansa.]  An  ansa 
(which  see) ; specifically,  in  old  ordnance,  one 
of  the  curved  handles  of  a cannon. 

Anser  (an'ser),  n.  [L.,  a goose,  orig.  Vianser, 
- G.  gaits  = AS.  gds,  E.  goose,  q.  v.]  1 . A genus 
of  lamellirostral  palmiped  birds  ; the  geese. 
The  name  is  used  with  varying  latitude,  sometimes  as 
conterminous  with  the  modern  subfamily  Anserince,  but 
oftenerof  late  restricted  to  the  typical  species  resembling 
the  domestic  goose,  such  as  the  Anser  cinereus  or  Anser 
albiftons  of  Europe.  See  goose. 

2.  In  astron.,  a small  constellation  in  the 
Milky  Way,  between  the  Swan  and  the  Eagle. 

Anseranas  (an-ser-a'nas),  «.  [NL.  (Lesson, 
1828),  < L.  anser,  goose,  4-  anas,  duck:  see  An- 
ser and  Anas.]  A genus  of  geese,  having  the 
feet  semipalmate.  There  is  but  one  species, 
the  Australian  swan-goose,  Anseranas  melano- 
leuca. 

anserated  (an'se-ra-ted),  a.  In  her.,  having 
the  extremities  divided  and  finished  with  the 
heads  of  lions,  eagles,  serpents,  etc. : 
applied  to  crosses.  Also  gringole. 

Anseres  (an'se-rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  L.  anser : see  Anser.]  1 . In  the 
Linnean  system  (1766),  the  third  or- 
der of  birds,  including  all  “ water- 
birds,”  or  palmipeds,  and  equivalent 
to  the  series  Natatores  of  modem  naturalists. 
— 2.  An  order  or  suborder  of  birds  correspond- 
ing to  the  Lamellirostres  of  Cuvier,  or  to  the 
Chenomorphce  of  Huxley : in  this  sense  of  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  the  family  Anatidie,  or  lamel- 
lirostral birds  exclusive  of  the  flamingos. 
Anserids  (an-ser'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anser 
+ -ida:.]  The  geese ; the  subfamily  Anserince 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a family. 

Anseriformes  (an"se-ri-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< L.  anser,  goose,  + forma,  shape.]  In  Garrod’s 
classification,  a series  of  birds  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  Linnean  Anseres.  See  An- 
seres, 1. 

Anserine  (an-se-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anser  + 
-ina\]  1.  A group  of  lamellirostral  palmiped 
birds,  more  or  less  exactly  equivalent  to  An- 
seres, 2. — 2.  A subfamily  of  the  family  Anati- 
dee,  including  the  geese  as  distinguished  from 
ducks,  swans,  or  mergansers, 
anserine  (an'se-rin),  a.  [<  L.  anserinus,  < anser, 
a goose:  see  Anser.]  1.  Relating  to  or  resem- 
bling a goose,  or  the  skin  of  a goose : sometimes 
applied  to  the  skin  when  roughened  by  cold 
or  disease  (goose-flesh). 

No  anserine  skin  would  rise  thereat, 

It’s  the  cold  that  makes  him  shiver. 

Hood,  The  Forge. 

Hence— 2.  Stupid  as  a goose;  foolish;  silly. — 

3.  Specifically,  in  ornith.,  resembling  a goose 
or  duck  so  closely  as  to  be  included  in  the  fam- 
ily Anatidce;  being  one  of  the  Ahatidce.  The 
anserine  birds,  technically,  are  not  only  geese  and  goose- 
like species,  but  swans,  ducks,  mergansers,  etc. 

anserous  (an'se-rus),  a.  [<  L.  anser,  a goose, 
+ -ous.]  Same  as  anserine,  1 and  2.  Sydney 
Smith. 

anslaightt  (an'slat),  n.  An  incorrect  form  (per- 
haps a misprint)  of  onslaught.  It  occurs  only 
in  the  passage  quoted. 

I do  remember  yet  that  anslaight;  thou  wast  beaten 
And  lied’st  before  the  butler. 

Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii.  2. 

answer  (an'ser),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  an- 
sweare,  < ME.  answer,  answar,  answere,  answare, 
andswere,  andsware,  etc.,  < AS.  andswaru,  ond- 
swaru,  f.  (=  OS.  antswor,  m.,  = OFries.  ondser, 
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r.,  answer,  = Icel.  andsvar,  annsvar , neut.,  an- 
swer, response,  decision,  = Sw.  Dan.  ansvar, 
responsibility,  f ormerly  answer),  < and-,  against, 
in  reply,  + *swaru,  f.  (=  Icel.  svar,  usually 
in  pi.  svor,  neut.,  answer,  = Sw.  Dan.  svar, 
answer),  < *swaran  (only  in  weak  present  Sibe- 
rian), pret.  swor,  swear,  = Icel.  svara,  answer, 
respond,  = Sw.  svara  = Dan.  svarc,  answer,  re- 
spond, = Goth,  swaran,  swear,  prob.  orig.  ‘af- 
firm, assert,’  with  the  subsequent  implication, 
lost  in  the  verb  except  in  Scand.,  of  ‘assert  in 
reply’:  see  and-,  an-2,  and  swear.  Hence  answer, 
v.]  1 . A reply,  response,  or  rejoinder,  spoken  or 
written,  to  a question  (expressed  or  implied), 
request,  appeal,  grayer,  call,  petition,  demand, 
challenge,  objection,  argument,  address,  letter, 
or  to  anything  said  or  written. 

A soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  Prov.  xv.  1. 

I called  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer.  Cant.  v.  6. 

Bacon  returned  a shuftling  answer  to  the  Earl’s  question. 

Macaulay , Lord  Bacon. 
In  particular — (a)  A reply  to  a charge  or  an  accusation; 
a statement  made  in  defense  or  justification  of  one’s  self, 
with  regard  to  a charge  or  an  accusation ; a defense ; spe- 
cifically, in  law,  a pleading  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
responding  to  the  plaintiff’s  claim  on  questions  of  fact: 
correlative  to  demurrer,  which  raises  only  questions  of  law. 
The  word  as  used  in  equity  nearly,  and  as  used  in  recent 
codes  of  procedure  closely,  corresponds  to  the  common- 
law  plea.  ( b ) The  solution  of  a problem  ; the  result  of  a 
mathematical  operation ; a statement  made  in  response  to 
a question  set  for  examination : implying  correctness,  un- 
less qualified. 

2.  A reply  or  response  in  act ; an  act  or  motion 
in  return  or  in  consequence,  either  as  a mere 
result  due  to  obedience,  consent,  or  sympathy, 
or  as  a hostile  procedure  in  retaliation  or  re- 
prisal. 

If  your  father’s  highness 

Do  not 

Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  liis  majesty, 

He’ll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  of  it, 

That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordnance. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4. 

And  so  extort  from  us  that 
Which  we  have  done,  whose  answer  would  be  death 
Drawn  on  with  torture.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  4. 
Specifically —(a)  In  fencing,  the  return  hit. 

I had  a pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  . . . 
and  on  the  answer,  he  pays  you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit 
the  ground.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

(6)  In  fugue  music,  the  enunciation  of  the  subject  or  theme 
by  the  second  voice. 

Often  abbreviated  to  ans.  and  a. 

=Syn.  Reply,  rejoinder,  replication,  response,  retort,  de- 
fense. 

answer  (an's6r),v.  [Early mod.  E.  also  answeare, 
aunswer , < ME.  answeren,  answaren , andsweren , 
andswaren , onswercn,  onswaren,  ondsweren,  ond - 
swaren , < AS.  cindswarian , andswerian , ondswa- 
rian}  ondswerian  (pret.  andswarode)  = OFries. 
ondswcray  onswera,  onsera  = Icel.  andsvara , ami- 
svara , mod.  anza  = Sw.  ansvara  = Dan.  ansvare , 
answer,  account  for;  fromtkenoun.]  I,  intrans. 

1.  To  make  answer ; speak  or  write  in  reply  to  a 
question  (expressed  or  implied),  request,  ap- 
peal, petition,  prayer,  call,  demand,  challenge, 
address,  argument,  letter,  or  anything  said  or 
written;  reply;  respond:  used  with  to,  or  ab- 
solutely. 

Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ? Ansiver  to  that. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  ii.  5. 

Lives  he  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ? 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  4. 
In  particular — (a)  To  reply  to  a charge  or  an  accusa- 
tion ; make  a statement  in  defense  or  justification  of  one’s 
self,  with  regard  to  a charge  or  an  accusation  ; specifically, 
in  law,  to  interpose  a pleading  responsive  to  plaintiff’s 
allegations  of  fact:  sometimes  used  to  include  also  the 
interposing  of  a demurrer : formerly  sometimes  with  with. 

Well  hast  thou  answered  with  him,  Radogan. 

Greene. 

(&)  To  give  a solution  of  a problem ; find  the  result ; give 
an  answer,  as  to  a question  set  for  examination:  as,  he 
answered  correctly  in  most  instances. 

2.  To  reply  or  respond  in  act ; act  or  move  in 
response ; do  something  in  return  for  or  in  con- 
sequence of  some  speech,  act,  or  movement 
from  another  source. 

Now  play  him  me,  Patroclus, 

Arming  to  answer  in  a night  alarm. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle? 

Ant.  No,  Caisar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  v.  1. 

Those  who  till  a spot  of  earth  scarcely  longer  than  is 
wanted  for  a grave,  have  deserved  that  the  sun  should 
shine  upon  its  sod  till  violets  answer. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  17. 

Do  the  strings  answer  to  thy  noble  hand?  Dry  den. 

3.  To  speak  in  behalf  of  another ; declare  one’s 
self  responsible  or  accountable,  or  give  assur- 
ance or  guaranty,  for  another ; be  responsible  or 
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accountable : used  with  for,  rarely  absolutely : 
as,  I will  answer  for  his  safety;  I am  satisfied, 
but  I cannot  answer  for  my  partner. 

Go  with  my  friend  Moses,  and  represent  Premium,  and 
then,  I’ll  answer  for  it,  you'll  see  your  nephew  in  all  his 
glory.  Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  act  or  suffer  in  consequence  of  responsi- 
bility ; meet  the  consequences : with/or,  rarely 
absolutely. 

let  his  neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  8. 
Every  faculty  which  is  a receiver  of  pleasure  has  an 
equal  penalty  put  on  its  abuse.  It  is  to  answer  for  its 
moderation  with  its  life.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

5.  To  meet,  satisfy,  or  fulfil  one’s  wishes,  ex- 
pectations, or  requirements;  be  of  service: 
with  for;  absolutely,  to  serve  the  purpose; 
attain  the  end ; suit ; serve  or  do  (well  or  ill, 
etc.). 

Long  metre  answers  for  a common  song, 

But  common  metre  does  not  answer  long. 

0.  iip.  Holmes,  A Modest  Request. 

6.  To  conform,  correspond;  be  similar, equiva- 
lent, proportionate,  or  correlative  in  character, 
quality,  or  condition : with  to. 

As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man 
to  man.  prov.  xxvii.  19. 

Sizar,  a word  still  used  in  Cambridge,  answers  to  a servi- 
tor in  Oxford.  Swift. 

In  thoughts  which  answer  to  my  own.  Whittier,  Follen. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  make  answer  to;  speak  or 
write  in  reply  to ; reply  or  respond  to. 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain ; . . . 
And  him  thus  answer’d  soon  his  bold  compeer. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  125. 
In  particular — (a)  To  reply  to  a charge  or  an  accusation 
by ; make  a statement  to,  or  in  reply  to,  in  defense  or 
justification  of  one’s  self  with  regard  to  a charge  or  an  ac- 
cusation. 

I will  . . . 

Send  him  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man, 

For  anything  he  shall  be  charg'd  withal. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
(6)  To  solve;  find  the  result  of;  give  an  answer  to,  as  to 
a question  set  for  examination : as,  he  answered  every 
question. 

2.  To  say  or  offer  in  reply,  or  in  reply  to;  ut- 
ter, or  enunciate  to,  by  way  of  response. 

I will  . . . watch  to  see  what  he  will  say  unto  me,  and 
what  I shall  answer  when  I am  reproved.  Hab.  ii.  1. 

That  ye  may  have  somewhat  to  answer  them  which 
glory  in  appearance.  2 Cor.  v.  12. 

3.  To  reply  or  respond  to  in  act;  act  or  move 
in  response  to  or  in  consequence  of : either  as  a 
mere  result,  in  obedience  to  or  sympathy  with, 
or  as  a hostile  act  in  retaliation  or  reprisal 
against : as,  to  answer  prayer ; to  answer  a sum- 
mons ; to  answer  a signal,  as  a ring  at  the  door : 
hence,  to  answer  the  bell,  or  the  door;  to  answer 
the  helm  (said  of  a ship  when  she  obeys  her 
rudder). 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer'd 
blows.  • Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2. 

The  woman  had  left  us  to  answer  the  bell. 

W.  Collins,  Armadale,  III.  205. 

4f.  To  be  responsible  for;  be  accountable  for. 

Answer  my  life  my  judgment, 

Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

5.  To  act  or  suffer  in  consequence  of  respon- 
sibility for ; meet  the  consequences  of ; atone 
for ; make  amends  for ; make  satisfaction  for. 

And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul  wrong, 
Lives  not  to  act  another.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a grievous  fault, 

And  grievously  hath  Cassar  answer'd  it  [orig.  answered  for 
it].  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2. 

6.  To  meet,  satisfy,  or  fulfil  one’s  wishes,  ex- 
pectations, or  requirements  with  regard  to; 
satisfy  (a  claim);  repay  (an  expense);  serve 
(the  purpose);  accomplish  (the  end);  serve; 
suit. 

This  proud  king ; who  studies,  day  and  night, 

To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  unto  you. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 
My  returns  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  my  expense  and 
hazard.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  174. 

But,  come,  get  to  your  pulpit,  Mr.  Auctioneer;  here’s 
an  old  gouty  chair  of  my  father’s  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  conform  to;  correspond  to,  be  similar, 
equivalent,  proportionate,  or  correlative  to  in 
quality,  attributes,  position,  etc. 

Your  mind’s  pureness  ansiver s 
Your  outward  beauties. 

Massinger,  The  Renegade,  iv.  3. 
The  windows  answering  each  other,  we  could  just  dis- 
cern the  glowing  horizon  through  them. 

W.  Gilpin,  Tour  to  Lakes. 

8.  To  meet  or  confront.  [Bare.] 

Thou  wert  better  in  a grave,  than  to  answer  with  thy 
uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skies. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 
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answerable  (an'ser-a-bl),  a.  [<  answer  + -able  J 

1 . Capable  of  being  answered ; admitting  of  a 
satisfactory  reply. 

Unanswerable  is  a boastful  word.  His  best  reasons  are 
answerable;  his  worst  are  not  worthy  of  being  answered. 

Jeremy  Collier , Moral  Subjects. 

2.  Liable  to  give  an  account  or  to  be  called  to 
account ; responsible ; amenable : as,  an  agent 
is  answerable  to  his  principal. 

Will  any  man  argue  that  . . . lie  cannot  be  justly  pun- 
ished, but  is  answerable  only  to  God?  Swift. 

She’s  to  be  answerable  for  its  forthcoming. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iv. 

3.  Correspondent;  similar;  agreeing;  in  con- 
formity; suitable;  proportionate;  correlative; 
equal.  [Obsolescent.] 

It  was  but  such  a likeness  as  an  imperfect  glass  doth 
give  — answerable  enough  in  some  features,  but  erring  in 
others.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A faire  dining-roome,  and  the  rest  of  y®  lodgings  answer- 
able, with  a pretty  chappell.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  31, 1654. 

This  revelation  . . . was  answerable  to  that  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Thessalonians.  Milton. 

His  Sentiments  are  every  way  answerable  to  his  Charac- 
ter* Addison,  Spectator,  No.  303. 

answerableness  (an'ser-a-bl-nes),  n.  1.  Capa- 
bility of  being  answered. — 2.  The  quality  of 
being  answerable  or  responsible;  liability  to 
be  called  to  account;  responsibility. — 3.  The 
quality  of  being  answerable  or  conformable; 
adaptability ; agreement. 

The  correspondency  and  anssverableness  which  is  be- 
tween this  bridegroom  and  his  spouse. 

Harmar,  tr.  of  Beza,  p.  196. 

answerably  (an'ser-a-bli),  adv.  In  due  pro- 
portion, correspondence,  or  conformity;  pro- 
portionately; suitably. 

Continents  have  rivers  answerably  larger  than  islands. 

Brerewood. 

answerer  (an'ser-er),  n.  One  who  answers; 
in  school  disputations,  the  respondent,  that  is, 
one  who  takes  the  initiative  by  propounding 
a thesis  which  he  undertakes  to  maintain  and 
defend  against  the  objections  of  the  opponents. 
See  respondent. 

The  Answerer  is  of  opinion,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
no  satisfaction  to  be  had  in  matters  of  religion,  without 
dispute ; that  is  his  only  receipt,  his  nostrum  for  attain- 
ing a true  belief.  Dryden,  Def.  of  Duchess  of  York's  Paper. 

answeringly  (an'ser-ing-li),  adv.  So  as  to  an- 
swer; correspondingly. 

answer-jobbert  (an'ser-joVer),  n.  One  who 
makes  a business  of  writing  answers.  [Bare.] 

What  disgusts  me  from  having  anything  to  do  with  this 
race  of  answer-jobbers,  is,  that  they  have  no  sort  of  con- 
science in  their  dealing.  Swift,  Barrier  Treaty. 

answerless  (an's6r-les),  a.  [<  ansiver  + -?c,ss.] 
1.  Without  an  answer;  having  no  answer  to 
give. — 2.  Unanswered:  as,  answerless  prayers. 
— 3.  Containing  no  sufficient  or  satisfactory 
answer;  offering  no  substantial  reply,  while 
professing  to  do  so. 

Here  is  an  answerless  answer,  without  confessing  or  de- 
nying either  proposition.  Abp.  Bramhall,  II.  627. 

4.  Incapable  of  being  answered;  unanswer- 
able : as,  an  answerless  question,  argument,  etc. 

answerlessly  (an'ser-les-li),  adv.  In  an  an- 
swerless manner;  with  an  insufficient  answer. 

Answered  indeed ; but,  as  he  said,  . . . answerlessly. 

^ Bp.  Hall , Married  Clergy. 

ant1  (ant),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  ante,  ampte,  < ME. 
unite,  amete,  < AS.  at  mete,  aimette  (also  *emete,  > 
ME.  emete,  emette,  emet,  E.  emmet,  q.  v.)  = OHG. 
ameiza,  MHG.  ameize,  G-.  ameise  (MHG.  also 
emeze,  G.  emse),  ant.  Of  uncertain  origin;  per- 
haps AS.  a-,  E.  a-1  (also  found  accented  in 
AS.  a-cumba,  E.  oakum),  + *mcetan  (in  deriv. 
mettan,  (cut,  engrave,  hence)  paint,  depict;  ef. 
metere,  a stone-cutter,  and  G-.  stein-metz,  a stone- 
cutter) = OHG-.  meizan,  MHG.  meizen,  = Icel. 
meita,  cut.  The  lit.  sense  would  then  be  ‘the 
cutter  or  biter  off’;  unless  the  term  be  taken 
passively,  in  a sense  like  that  of  Gr.  Ivrofiov  or 
L.  insectum,  insect,  lit.  ‘ cut  in.’  The  G.  form 
is  commonly  ref  erred  (through  MHG.  emeze,  G. 
emse)  to  G.  emsig,  MHG.  emzic,  OHG.  emizzig, 
emazzig,  industrious,  assiduous,  which  agrees 
formally,  but  not  in  sense,  with  AS.  cemctig, 
emtig,  E.  empty,  q.  v.  See  mire 2 and  pismire.'] 
An  emmet;  a hymenopterous  insect  of  the  fam- 
ily Formicidce  and  the  Linnean  genus  Formica, 
now  divided  into  several  genera.  Ants  live  in 
communities,  and  the  internal  economy  of  their  nest  or 
hillock  presents  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  results 
of  combined  industry.  Each  community  comprises  males 
with  four  wings,  females  much  larger  than  the  males 
and  possessing  wings  during  the  pairing  season  only,  and 
barren  females,  called  neuters,  workers,  or  nurses,  desti- 
tute of  wings.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  parcels  of 
six  or  more.  The  males  and  females  desert  the  nest  and 
copulate  soon  after  becoming  perfect ; but  the  latter  are 
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brought  back  by  the  workers,  or  else  found  new  colonies, 
with  or  without  help.  The  male,  like  the  drone-bee,  be- 
comes useless  after  impregnating  the  female.  The  grubs 
spin  a cocoon,  and  become  pupse,  which  resemble  barley- 
corns, and  are  popularly  taken  for  eggs.  Under  the  names 
of  ants’  brood,  ants’  eggs,  they  are  an  article  of  import  in 
some  northern  countries  for  making  formic  acid ; a solu- 
tion of  them  in  water  is  used  for  vinegar  in  Norway.  The 
young  grubs  are  fed  by  the  females  and  by  the  nurses,  who 
also  construct  the  streets  and  galleries  of  the  colony, 
and  in  general  perform  all  the  work  of  the  community. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  ants,  called  from  the  operations 
they  perform  mining-ants,  carpenters,  masons,  etc.  The 
favorite  food  of  ants  is  honey,  particularly  the  honey-dew 
excreted  by  aphids ; but  they  also  live  on  fruits,  insects 
and  their  larvae,  and  dead  birds  and  mammals.  They  are 
torpid  in  winter.  Those  of  the  same  or  different  species 
engage  in  pitched  battles,  and  capture  slaves  or  take  larvae 
from  other  nests.  Some  species  have  stings,  others  squirt 
out  an  irritant  fluid  (formic  acid).  See  cut  under  Atta. 
The  name  ant,  or  white  ant,  is  also  given  to  insects  of  the 
neuropterous  genus  Termes.  See  termite. 
ant2t,  conj.  An  old  form  of  and. 
ant3t,  n.  A former  spelling  of  aunt. 
an’t1  (ant  or  ant).  A colloquial  contraction  of 
are  n’t,  are  not,  and  of  am  not,  and  with  greater 
license  also  of  is  not.  In  the  second  pronun- 
ciation also  written  ain’t  or  aint. 
an’t2  (ant).  A dialectal  reduction  of  lia’n’t,  a 
contraction  of  have  not  and  has  not.  Also  writ- 
ten ain’t,  aint,  like  hain’t,  haint. 
an’t3t  (ant).  A colloquial  contraction  of  an  it, 
if  it.  See  arfi,  and. 

ant-.  The  form  of  anti-  before  vowels  in 
words  taken  from  or  formed  according  to  the 
Greek,  as  in  antagonist.  In  words  formed  in 
English,  anti-  usually  remains  unchanged  be- 
fore a vowel,  as  in  anti-episcopal,  etc. 

-ant1.  [<  ME.  -ant.,  -aunt,  < OF.  -ant,  repr.  both 
L.  -an(t-)s  and  -en(t-)s,  acc.  -ant-em,  -ent-em, 
suffix  of  ppr.  (= AS.  -ende,  ME.  -end,  -and,  -ant, 
later  and  mod.  E.  -in.gr2,  by  confusion  with  -mg1, 
suffix  of  verbal  nouns),  as  in  E.  affiant,  < ME. 
afia{u)nt,  < OF.  afiant,  < ML.  affidan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  affidare;  E.  tenant,  < ME.  tena(u)nt,  < OF. 
tenant,  < L.  tenen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  tenere.  In  later 
F.  and  E.  many  words  in  -ant,  < L.  -en(t-)s, 
were  changed  to  -ent,  to  accord  with  the  L., 
as  in  apparant,  now  apparent,  after  L.  appa- 
ren{t-)s;  some  waver  between  the  -ant  and  -ent, 
as  dependant,  dependent,  q.  v.  "Words  of  re- 
cent introduction  have  -ant,  < L.  -an{t-)s,  and 
-ent,  < L.  -en{t-)s.  With  adjectives  in  -ant,  -ent, 
go  nouns  in  -ance,  -ence,  q.  v.]  A suffix  of  ad- 
jectives, and  of  nouns  originally  adjectives, 
primarily  (in  the  original  Latin)  a present  par- 
ticiple suffix,  cognate  with  the  original  form 
(AS.  -ende)  of  English  -ingl,  as  in  dominant, 
ruling,  regnant,  reigning,  radiant,  beaming,  etc. 
See  -ent. 

-ant2.  [-a»  + excrescent -t,  the  -nt  arising  from 
-nd,  a dissimilated  gemination  of  n.]  A cor- 
ruption of  -an,  of  various  origin,  as  in  pageant, 
peasant,  pheasant,  truant,  tyrant.  See  these 
words. 

anta1  (an'ta),  n. ; pi.  antw  (-te).  [L.,  a termi- 

nal pilaster,  < ante,  before : see  ante-.]  In  arch., 
a pilaster,  es- 
pecially a pi- 
laster in  cer- 
tain positions, 
as  one  of  a pair 
on  either  side 
of  a doorway, 
or  one  standing 
opposite  a pil- 
lar ; specifical- 
ly, the  pilaster 
used  in  Greek 
and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture to 
terminate  one 
of  the  side 
walls  of  a 
building  when 
these  are  pro- 
longed beyond 
the  face  of  the 
end  wall.  A por- 
tico  in  antis  (that 
is,  between  antae)is 
formed  when  the 
side  walls  are  thus 
prolonged  and  col- 
umns stand  be- 
tween the  antse. 

anta2  (an'ta),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.  anta , a transferred 
nse  of  a North  African  name.]  The  South 
American  tapir,  Tapir  us  americanus. 
antacid  (ant-as'id),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  avr-  for 
avri , against  (see  anti-),  + acid.]  I.  n.  In 
therap.,  an  alkali  used  as  a remedy  for  acidity 
in  the  stomach. 
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Elevation  and  Plan  of  Portico  in  Antis, 
Temple  of  Themis,  Rhamnus.  A,  A,  ante  ; 
a,  a,  ante  opposite  pillars ; B,  pronaos ; C, 
crepidoma. 
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II.  a.  Counteracting  acidity. 

Also  written  anti-acid. 

antacrid  (ant-ak'rid),  a.  [<  Gr.  avr-  for  avrl, 
against  (see  anti-),  + acrid.']  Having  power  to 
correct  an  acrid  condition  of  the  secretions, 
antadiform  (ant-ad'i-form),  a.  [<  Gr.  avr-  for 
avri,  opposite  (see  anti-),  + L.  ad,  toward,  + 
forma,  form.]  In  ichtli.,  having  an  inversely 
similar  contour  of  the  dorsal  and  inferior  out- 
lines, so  that  if  the  body,  exclusive  of  the  head, 
could  be  simply  folded  lengthwise,  the  two  mar- 
gins would  "be  found  to  be  nearly  coincident : 
exemplified  in  the  "black-bass,  wrasses,  and 
many  other  species.  Gill. 
antae,  n.  Plural  of  anta1. 
antagoget  (ant-a-go'je),  n.  A short  form  of  an- 
tanagoge. 

antagonisation,  antagonise.  See  antagoniza- 

tion,  antagonize. 

antagonism  (an-tag'o-nizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  avrayu- 
viaya,  < avrayuvi^eadai,  antagonize : see  antago- 
nize.] 1.  The  state  of  being  mutually  op- 
posed ; mutual  resistance  or  opposition  of  two 
forces  in  action ; contrariety  of  things  or  prin- 
ciples. 

Among  inferior  types  of  creatures  antagonism  habitu- 
ally implies  combat,  with  all  its  struggles  ami  pains. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 498. 

2.  The  act  of  antagonizing;  opposition. 

And,  toppling  over  all  antagonism, 

So  wax’d  in  pride,  that  I believed  myself 
Unconquerable.  Tennyson , Geraint. 

antagonist  (an-tag'o-nist),  n.  and  a.  [<  LL. 
antagonista,  < Gr.  avTayuviarfi;,  an  opponent, 
competitor,  < avTayuvifcadai,  struggle  against, 
antagonize : see  antagonize.]  I.  n.  1 . One  who 
contends  with  another  in  combat  or  in  argu- 
ment ; an  opponent ; a competitor ; an  adver- 
sary. 

Antagonist  of  heaven’s  Almighty  King. 

Milton , P.  L.,  x.  387. 
Where  you  find  your  antagonist  beginning  to  grow  warm, 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  some  genteel  badinage. 

Chesterfield,  Letters. 

Trade,  as  all  men  know,  is  the  antagonist  of  war. 

Emerson,  War. 

2.  In  anat.,  a muscle  which  acts  in  opposition 
to  another  : as,  a flexor,  which  bends  a part,  is 
the  antagonist  of  an  extensor,  which  extends  it. 
= syn.  1.  Adversary,  Antagonist,  Opponent,  etc.  (see  ad- 
versary), opposer,  rival,  assailant. 

II.  a.  Counteracting;  opposing;  combating: 
as,  antagonist  forces;  an  antagonist  muscle. 
The  flexors  and  extensors  of  a limb,  as  also  the  abductors 
and  adductors,  have  to  each  other  the  relation  of  antago- 
nist muscles. 

We  find  a decisive  struggle  beginning  between  the  an- 
tagonist tendencies  which  nad  grown  up  in  the  midst  of 
^this  [Aryan]  civilization.  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Polit.  Ideas,  p.  126. 

antagonistic  (an-tag-o-nis'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  an- 
tagonist + -ic.]  I.  a.  Contending  against ; act- 
ing in  opposition;  mutually  opposing ; opposite. 
Their  valours  are  not  yet  so  combatant, 

Or  truly  antagonistic,  as  to  fight. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  4. 
Those  who  exercise  power  and  those  subject  to  its  exer- 
cise,— the  rulers  and  the  ruled, — stand  in  antagonistic  re- 
lations to  each  other.  Calhoun , Works,  1. 12. 

ii.  n.  Something  that  acts  in  an  antagonis- 
tic manner;  specifically,  a muscle  whose  ac- 
tion counteracts  that  of  another. 

In  anatomy  those  muscles  are  termed  antagonistics  which 
are  opposed  to  others  in  their  action,  as  the  extensors  to 
the  flexors,  etc.  Brande  and  Cox. 

antagonistical  (an-tag-o-nis'ti-kal),  a.  Same 

as  antagonistic. 

antagonistically  (an-tag-o-nis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  antagonistic  manner ; as  an  antagonist, 
antagonization  (an-tag'/o-ni-za'shqn  j,  n.  [<  an- 
tagonize -I-  -ation.  ] Antagonism.  Also  spelled 
antagonisation. 

This  question  of  antagonization  could  be  settled  in  a 
manner  absolutely  final. 

Howells,  Undiscovered  Country,  p.  280. 

antagonize  (an -tag  ' o-niz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
antagonized,  ppr.  antagonizing.  [<  Gr.  avrayu- 
vi&oBcu,  struggle  against,  < avrl,  against,  + ayu- 
vileadm,  struggle : see  agonize.]  I.  trans.  To 
act  in  opposition  to ; oppose;  counteract;  hin- 
der. 

Concave  and  convex  lenses  antagonize,  and,  if  of  equal 
refractive  power,  neutralize  each  other. 

Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  33. 
In  the  rabbit  a fatal  dose  of  strychnia  might  be  so  an- 
tagonized by  a dose  of  chloral  as  to  save  life. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  56. 

ii.  intrans.  To  act  antagonistically  or  in  op- 
position. [Rare.] 

Also  spelled  antagonise. 

antagonyt  (an-tag'o-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  avr ayurvia, 
adversity,  opposition,  < avrl,  against,  + ayurvia, 
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a struggle : see  agony.]  Antagonism  ; oppo- 
sition. 

The  incommunicable  antagony  that  is  between  Christ 
and  Belial.  Milton,  Divorce,  i.  8. 

antal  (an'tal),  n.  [=  F.  G.  antal,  < Russ,  an- 
talu,  Little  Russ,  and  Pol.  antal,  Pol.  also 
antalek  (barred  l),  < Hung,  antalag.]  A wine- 
measure  used  in  the  Tokay  district  of  Hungary, 
equal  to  14.3  gallons. 

antalgic  (an-tal'jik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  avr-  for 
avrl,  against  (see  anti-),  + afiyog,  pain.]  I.  a. 
Alleviating  pain ; anodyne.  [Rare.] 

II.  n.  A medicine  or  an  application  fitted  or 
tending  to  alleviate  pain ; an  anodyne, 
antalkali  (ant-al'ka-li  or  -li),  n. ; pi.  antalkalis 
or  antalkalies  (-liz  or  -liz).  [<  Gr.  avr-  for  avrl, 
against  (see  anti-),  + alkali,  q.  v.]  A sub- 
stance which  neutralizes  an  alkali,  and  is  used 
medicinally  to  counteract  an  alkaline  tendency 
in  the  system. 

antalkaline  (ant-al'ka-lin  or  -lin),  a.  and  n.  [< 
antalkali  + -ine1.]  I.  a.  Having  the  property 
of  neutralizing  alkalis. 

II.  n.  Same  as  antalkali. 
antambulacral  (ant-am-bu-la'kraij,  a.  [<  Gr. 
dvr-  for  avri,  against  (see  anti-),  + ambulacral, 
q.  v.]  In  echinoderms,  situated  opposite  the 
ambulacral  surface,  or  away  from  file  ambu- 
lacra: opposed  to  ambulacral:  as,  an  antam- 
bulacral row  of  spines.  See  cut  under  Asteri- 
idee. 

antanaclasis  (ant-aii-ak'la-sis),  n.  [NL.,<Gr. 
avravashaoig,  reflection  of  light  or  sound,  use 
of  a word  in  an  altered  sense,  lit.  a bending 
back  against,  < avTavan'/.av,  bend  back  against, 
reflect,  < avrl,  against,  + avaslav,  bend  hack: 
see  anaclasis.]  1.  In  rhet.,  a figure  which  con- 
sists in  repeating  the  same  word  in  a different 
sense:  as,  while  we  live,  let  us  live;  learn  some 
craft  when  young,  that  when  old  you  may  live 
without  craft. — 2.  In  gram.,  a repetition,  after 
a long  parenthesis,  of  a word  or  words  preced- 
ing it:  as,  shall  that  heart  (which  has  been 
thought  to  he  the  seat  of  emotion,  and  which  is 
the  center  of  the  body’s  life),  shall  that  heart, 
etc. 

antanagoget  (ant//an-a-go'je),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
dvr-  for  avri,  against,  + a vayuyy,  a taking  up : 
see  anagoge.]  In  rhet.,  a figure  which  consists 
in  replying  to  an  adversary  by  recrimination,  as 
when,  the  accusation  made  by  one  party  being 
unanswerable,  the  accused  person  charges  his 
accuser  with  the  same  or  some  other  crime. 
Sometimes  shortened  to  antagoge. 
antaphrodisiac  (ant,,'af-ro-diz'i-ak),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Gr.  dvr-  for  avrl,  against,  + a^poSiaiasig,  vene- 
real: see  aphrodisiac.]  I.  a.  Having  the  prop- 
erty of  extinguishing  or  lessening  the  sexual 
appetite;  anaphrodisiac ; antivenereal. 

II.  n.  A medicine  or  an  application  that  ex- 
tinguishes or  lessens  the  sexual  appetite;  an 
anaphrodisiac. 

Also  written  anti-aphrodisiac. 
antaphroditic  (ant,/af-ro-dit'ik),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Gr.  dvr-  for  avri,  against,  + ’A tfipodhri,  Venus: 
see  Aphrodite.]  I .a.  1.  Having  power  to  miti- 

fate  or  cure  venereal  disease,  as  a drug. — 2. 
ame  as  antaphrodisiac. 

II.  n.  1.  A drug  which  mitigates  or  cures 
venereal  disease. — 2.  Same  as  antaphrodisiac. 
antapoplectic  (ant,/ap-o-j>lek'tik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
dvr-  for  avrl,  against,  + uTro—'/r/KTiKoc,  apoplec- 
tic: see  apoplectic.]  Efficacious  against  apo- 
plexy. 

antarchism  (ant'ar-kizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  dvr-  for 
avri,  against,  + apxfy  government,  + -ism.  Of. 
anarchism.]  Opposition  to  all  government  or 
restraint  of  individuals  by  law.  [Rare.] 
antarchist  (ant'ar-kist),  n.  [<  antarchism  4- 
-ist.]  One  who  opposes  all  social  government 
or  control  of  individuals  by  law.  [Rare.] 
antarchistic  (ant-ar-kis'tik),  a.  [<  antarchism.] 
Opposed  to  all  government.  [Rare.] 
antarchistical  (ant-ar-kis'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
antarchistic. 

Antarctalia  (ant-ark-ta'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < LL. 
antarcticus,  antarctic,  + Gr.  dXia,  an  assem- 
blage (with  an  intended  allusion  to  ahg,  sea). 
Cf.  Arctalia.]  In  zoogeog.,  the  antarctic  marine 
realm ; that  zoological  division  of  the  southern 
waters  of  the  globe  which  corresponds  to  the 
northern  division  called  Arctalia,  and  covers 
the  antipodal  ocean  up  to  the  isocryme  of  44°. 
Gill. 

Antarctalian  (ant-ark-ta'li-an),  a.  [<  Antarc- 
talia + -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Antarctalia : 
as,  the  Antarctalian  fauna.  Gill. 
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antarctic  (ant-ark'tik),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
antartic,  < ME.  antartik,  < OF.  antartique  ==  It. 
antartico,  < LL.  antarcticus,  southern,  < Gr.  av- 
rapKTiKog , southern,  < avr-  for  avri,  against,  oppo- 
site to,  t apK.TLK.6g , northern,  arctic:  see  arctic .] 
Opposite  to  the  north  or  arctic  pole ; relating 
to  the  south  pole  or  to  the  region  near  it : as, 
the  antarctic  pole,  current,  or  ocean.— Antarc- 
tic circle,  a circle  parallel  to  the  equator  and  distant 
from  the  south  pole  23°  28',  which  is  the  amount  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  This  circle  separates  the  south 
temperate  from  the  south  frigid  or  antarctic  zone,  and 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  region  within  which 
the  sun  is  always  above  the  horizon  at  noon  and  below 
it  at  midnight,  or  would  be  so  were  it  not  for  refraction, 
parallax,  and  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun’s  disk. 
Antares  (an-ta'rez),  n.  [<  Gr.  ’Avrapr/g  (Ptolemy), 
< avri,  against,  corresponding  to,  similar,  + 
”A.pK,  Area,  Mars:  so  called  because  this  star 
resembles  in  color  the  planet  Mars.  See  Ares.} 
A red  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  middle 
one  of  three  in  the  body  of  the  Scorpion ; a Scor- 
pii.  See  cut  under  Scorpio. 
antarthritic  (ant-ar-thrit'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
avr-  for  avri,  against,  + apOptrisd;,  gouty : see 
arthritic .]  I.  a.  Curing  or  alleviating  gout. 

II.  n.  A remedy  for  the  gout. 

Also  written  anti-artliritic. 
antasthmatic  (ant-ast-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
avr-  for  avri,  against,  + ac6p.aTiK.oi,  asthmatic: 
see  asthmatic .]  I.  a.  Having  the  property  of 
relieving  asthma,  as  a medicine. 

II.  n.  A remedy  for  asthma. 

Also  written  anti-asthmatic. 
antatrophic  (ant-a-trof'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  avr- 
f or  avri,  against,  + aTpopa,  atrophy:  see  atrophy .} 
I.  a.  Efficacious  against  atrophy  or  wasting. 

n.  n.  A medicine  used  for  the  cure  of  atro- 
phy or  wSsting. 

ant-bear  (ant'bar),  n.  1.  The  great  or  maned 
ant-eater  of  South  America,  Myrmecophaga 


Ant-bear  ( Myrmecophaga  jubata). 


jubata;  the  tamanoir.  — 2.  The  aardvark, 
ground-pig,  or  Cape  ant-eater  of  Africa,  Oryc- 
teropus  capensis.  See  ant-eater,  (a)  (2). 
ant-bird  (ant'berd),  n.  1 . An  ant-thrush  (which 
see) or  ant-eater;  an  ant-catcher. — 2.  pi.  Spe- 
cifically, the  American  ant-thrushes,  of  the  fam- 
ily Formicariidce. 

ant-catcher  (ant'kacMer),  n.  A name  of  the 
ant-bird  or  ant-thrush  of  both  hemispheres ; any 
ant-bird.  See  ant-thrush,  Fittidce,  Formicariidce. 
ant-cow  (ant'kou),  n.  An  aphid,  plant-louse, 
or  some  similar  insect,  kept  and  tended  by  ants 
for  the  sake  of  the  sweet  fluid  which  is  secreted 
in  its  body  and  used  as  food  by  the  ants. 
ante1  (an'te),  n.  [Appar.  < L.  ante,  before,  the 
ante  being  put  before  the  players.]  In  the 
game  of  poker,  the  stake  or  bet  deposited  in 
the  pool  by  each  player  before  drawing  new 
cards ; also,  the  receptacle  for  the  stakes. 
ante1  (an'te),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  anteed,  ppr. 
anteing.  [See  ante i,  n.]  In  the  game  of  poker, 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  cards;  to 
bet  before  the  draw : commonly  used  in  the 
phrase  to  ante  vp. 

ante2  (an'te),  a.  [<  F.  enU,  pp.  of  enter,  in- 
graft, < Mil  impotare,  ingraft,  imp..]  In  her., 
ingrafted:  said  of  one  color  or  metal  broken 
into  another  by  means  of  dovetailed,  nebule, 
embattled,  or  ragule  edges.  Also  ente. 
ante-.  [<  L.  ante-,  0 L . antid-,  prefix,  L.  ante,  OL. 
anti,  prep,  and  adv.,  before,  in  place  or  time, 
= Gr.  avn-,  avri,  against,  opposite  to,  etc.,  = 
Skt.  anti,  over  against,  = Goth.  OS.  AS.,  etc., 
and-:  see  and,  and-,  and  anti-.}  A prefix  of 
Latin  origin,  originally  only  in  compounds  or 
derivatives  taken  from  the  Latin  or  formed 
from  Latin  elements,  as  in  antecessor,  antepenul- 
timate, antemeridian,  etc.,  but  now  a familiar 
English  formative,  meaning  before,  either  in 
place  or  in  time.  It  forms — (a)  compound  nouns,  with 
the  accent  on  the  prefix,  in  which  ante - has  the  attributive 
force  of  fore,  anterior,  as  in  antechamber,  anteroom,  ante- 
date, etc. ; (6)  compound  adjectives,  with  the  accent  on  the 
radical  element,  in  which  ante-  retains  its  original  prepo- 
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sitional  force,  before,  governing  the  noun  expressed  or 
understood,  as  in  antemundane,  antediluvian,  antemeri- 
dian, etc.  Such  compounds,  whether-having  an  adjective 
termination,  as  in  the  examples  just  cited,  or  lacking  it, 
as  in  ante-war,  are  in  fact  prepositional  phrases  like  the 
Latin  ante  helium , ante  mortem  (which  are  also  used  as 
English  adjectives).  Compare  anti-. 

ante-act  (an'te-akt),  n,  [<  ante-  + act.}  A 
^preceding  act.  ’ Bailey. 

anteal  (an'te-al),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  before:  see 
ante-.}  Being  before  or  in  front.  [Bare.] 
ant-eater  (ant'e^ter),  n.  An  animal  that 
feeds  upon  ants:  a name  applied  to  several 
mammals  and  birds.  Specifically— (a)  In  Mammalia : 
(1)  pi.  The  South  American  edentate  quadrupeds  of  the 
suborder  Vermilinguia  and  family  Myrmecophagidce,  of 
which  there  are  three  genera  and  several  species,  having 
a slender  elongated  head,  perfectly  toothless  jaws,  and  a 
very  long  extensile  tongue,  which  is  covered  with  viscid 
saliva,  by  means  of  which  the  insects  are  caught.  The 
principal  species  are  the  ant-bear  or  tamanoir,  or  the  great 
or  maned  ant-eater,  Myrmecophaga  jubata;  the  collared 
ant-eater  or  tamandu,  Myrmecophaga  tamandua  or  Ta- 
mandua  bivittata  or  tetrad acty la;  and  the  little  or  two-toed 
ant-eater,  Cyclothurus  didactylus,  an  arboreal  species  with 
a prehensile  tail.  (2)  The  African  aardvark,  ground-pig, 
or  ant-bear,  Orycteropus  capensu,  with  probably  another 
species,  0.  cethiopicus,  of  the  family  Orycteropodidce  and 
suborder  Fodientia.  Both  are  also  known  as  Cape  ant- 
eaters.  See  cut  under  aardvark.  (3)  pi.  The  pangolins 
or  scaly  ant-eaters,  of  the  family  M'anidce  and  suborder 
Squamata,  including  some  six  or  eight  species  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  of  the  genera  Manis,  Pholidotus,  and  Smutsia.  See 
cut  under  pangolin.  (4)  pi.  The  Australian  marsupials 
of  the  genus  Myrmecobius,  as  M.fasciatus.  (5)  The  mono- 
trematous  mammal  Echidna  hystrix,  known  as  the  acu- 
leated  or  porcupine  ant-eater,  and  other  species  of  the 
genus  Echidna.  See  cut  under  Echidnidce.  (b)  In  o r nit.  h. , 
an  ant-bird,  ant-catcher,  or  ant-tlirush.  See  ant-thrush. — 
King  Of  the  ant-eaters,  a South  American  bird  of  the 
family  Formicariidce  and  genus  Gr  allaria;  the  Gr  allaria 
rex  or  G.  varia , formerly  Turdus  rex. 
ante  bellum  (an'te  bel'um).  [L. : ante,  before ; 
helium,  acc.  of  bellum,  war : see  ante-  and  bel- 
licose.} Before  the  war:  often  used  (joined  by 
a hyphen)  attributively. 
antebrachia,  n.  Plural  of  antebrachivm. 
antebrachial  (an-te-bra'ki-al),  a.  [<  antebrachi- 
um  + -ah}  1.  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
forearm. — 2.  In  Chiroptera,  situated  in  front 
of  the  axis  of  the  fore  limb:  applied  to  the 
volar  membrane  which  extends  from  the  head 
. to  the  wrist  and  forms  a small  part  of  the 
general  expansion  of  the  wing.  W.  S.  Flower. 

Usually,  but  less  correctly,  written  antibra- 
^chial. 

antebrachium  (an-te-bra'ki-um),  n. ; pi.  ante- 
brachia (-a).  [NL.,  < L.  ante,  before  (see  ante-), 
+ brachium,  the  arm:  see  brachial.}  The  fore- 
arm, from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  Less  cor- 
rectly written  antibrachimn. 
antecedaneous  (an^te-se-da/ne-us),  a.  [<  ante- 
cede  + -aneous,  after  succedaneous,  q.  v.]  An- 
tecedent; having  priority  in  time.  [Bare.] 

Capable  of  antecedaneous  proof. 

Barrou’,  Sermons,  II.  xxix. 
antecede  (an-te-sed'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ante- 
ceded,  ppr.  anteceding.  [<  L.  antecedere,  go  be- 
fore, precede,  in  space  or  time,  < ante,  before 
(see  ante-),  + cedere,  go : see  cede.}  To  go  be- 
fore in  time,  and  sometimes  in  place,  rank,  or 
logical  order;  precede. 

It  seems  consonant  to  reason  that  the  fabric  of  the 
world  did  not  long  antecede  its  motion. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  i.  82. 

Primarily  certain  individual  claims,  and  secondarily  the 
social  welfare  furthered  by  enforcing  such  claims,  furnish 
a warrant  for  law,  anteceding  political  authority  and  its 
enactments.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 534. 

antecedence  (an-te-se'dens),  n.  [=F.  antece- 
dence, < antecedent : see  antecedent.}  1 . The  act 
of  going  before,  or  state  of  being  before,  in 
time,  place,  rank,  or  logical  order;  precedence. 

Meanwhile,  if  we  are  really  to  think  of  freedom  as  abso- 
lute and  perfect  in  man  — a perfect  freedom  from  the  neces- 
sity of  any  antecedence — we  ought  logically  to  think  of  it 
as  free  from  all  influence  of  God  or  Devil,  as  Will,  that  is, 
in  which  the  Omnipresent  is  not  present  and  the  Omnipo- 
tent has  no  power.  Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  7. 

2.  In  astron.,  an  apparent  motion  of  a planet 
from  east  to  west,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  = Syn.  1.  Precedence,  etc. 
See  priority. 

antecedency  (an-te-se'den-si),  n.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  antecedent. 

Unity  is  before  any  multiplied  number.  Which  antece- 
dency of  unity  . . . he  [Dionysius]  applieth  unto  the  Deity. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  308. 

There  is  always  and  everywhere  an  antecedency  of  the 
conception  to  the  expression. 

^ Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  137. 

antecedent  (an-te-se'dent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
antecedent,  <L.  anteceden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  antecedere, 
go  before:  see  antecede.}  I.  a.  Being  before 
in  time,  place,  rank,  or  logical  order ; prior ; an- 
terior: as,  an  event  antecedent  to  the  deluge. 


antecessor 

There  is  a sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  our  nature,  ante- 
cedent to  and  independent  of  experiences  of  utility. 

A.  if.  Wallace,  Nat.  Selec.,  p.  354. 
Antecedent  signs,  in  pathol.,  the  precursory  symptoms 
of  a disease.— Antecedent  cause,  in  pathol .,  the  exciting 
cause  of  a disease.— Antecedent  probability,  the  proba- 
bility of  a supposition  or  hypothesis  drawn  from  reason- 
ing or  analogy,  previous  to  any  observation  or  evidence 
which  is  considered  as  giving  it  a posteriori  probability. 
See  antecedently , 2.— Antecedent  will,  in  metaph.,  the 
will  to  do  something  on  condition  that  something  else  is 
done.  = Syn.  See  previous. 

II.  n.  1 . One  who  or  that  which  goes  before 
in  time  or  place. 

He’s  everything  indeed,  . . . 

My  antecedent  or  my  gentleman-usher. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  ii.  2. 

Variations  in  the  functional  conditions  of  the  parents 
are  the  antecedents  of  those  greater  unlikenesses  which 
their  brothers  and  sisters  exhibit. 

II . Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 86. 
2.  In  gram. : (a)  The  noun  to  which  a relative 
pronoun  refers : as,  Solomon  was  the  prince  who 
built  the  temple,  where  the  word  prince  is  the 
antecedent  of  who.  (&)  Formerly,  the  noun  to 
which  a following  pronoun  refers,  and  whoso 
repetition  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  pronoun. 

— 3.  In  logic:  (a)  That  member  of  a conditional 
proposition  of  the  form,  “If  A is,  then  B is,” 
which  states,  as  a hypothesis,  the  condition  of 
the  truth  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  other  mem- 
ber, termed  the  consequent:  in  the  proposition 
given  the  antecedent  is  “if  A is.”  The  whole 
proposition  amounts  to  the  statement  that  all  possible 
eases  of  the  truth  of  the  antecedent  are  included  among 
the  possible  cases  of  the  truth  of  the  consequent.  (J)j 
The  premise  of  a consequence,  or  syllogism 
in  the  first  figure  with  the  major  premise  sup- 
pressed. Thus,  the  argument,  “A  syllogism  has  never 
existed  in  sensu,  therefore  it  does  not  exist  in  intellectu" 
is  a consequence,  its  premise  is  the  antecedent,  and  its  con- 
clusion the  consequent.  ( c ) An  event  upon  which 
another  event  follows.  So  used  particularly  by 
nominalists.  An  invariable  antecedent,  with  J.  S.  Mill,  is 
an  event  upon  which  another  follows  according  to  an  in- 
variable rule  or  uniformity  of  nature.  It  does  not,  there- 
fore, mean  (as  might  be  supposed)  an  event  of  a kind 
which  antecedes  every  occiurence  of  another  kind  of 
event.  Thus,  lightning  is  not  an  invariable  antecedent  of 
thunder,  for  thunder  does  not  always  follow  it ; and  this 
although  lightning  antecedes  thunder  whenever  thunder 
is  heard. 

4.  In  math .,  the  first  of  two  terms  of  a ratio,  or 
that  which  is  compared  with  the  other.  Thus, 
if  the  ratio  is  that  of  2 to  3,  or  of  a to  b,  2 or  a 
is  the  antecedent. — 5.  In  music,  a passage  pro- 
posed to  be  answered  as  the  subject  of  a fugue. 

— 6.  pi.  The  earlier  events  or  circumstances 
of  one’s  life ; one’s  origin,  previous  course,  asso- 
ciations, conduct,  or  avowed  principles. 

We  have  learned  lately  to  speak  of  men’s  antecedent s: 
the  phrase  is  newly  come  up ; and  it  is  common  to  say,  “if 
we  would  know  what  a man  really  now  is,  we  must  know 
his  antecedents ,”  that  is,  what  he  lias  been  in  past  time. 

Abp.  Trench. 

antecedental  (an^te-se-den'tal),  a.  Relating  to 
what  is  antecedent  or  goes  before.— Anteceden- 
tal method,  a branch  of  general  geometrical  proportion, 
or  universal  comparison  of  ratios. 

antecedently  (an-te-se'dent-li),  a dr.  1.  Pre- 
viously ; at  a time  preceding. 

We  consider  him  antecedently  to  his  creation,  while  he 
yet  lay  in  the  barren  womb  of  nothing,  and  only  in  the 
number  of  possibilities.  South. 

2.  In  advance  of  any  observation  of  the  effects 
of  a given  hypothesis ; on  a priori  grounds. 

We  are  clearly  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  some  fixed  relation  of  causeand  effect,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  means  we  adopt  may  he  antecedently  expected  to  bring 
about  the  end  we  are  in  pursuit  of. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  81. 

The  known  facts  as  to  the  periodicity  of  sun-spots,  and 
the  sympathy  between  them  and  the  prominences,  make 
it  antecedently  probable  that  a corresponding  variation 
will  he  found  in  the  corona.  C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  230. 

antecessive  (an-te-ses'iv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *ante- 
cessivus,<.  antecessus,  pp.  of  antecedere:  see  an- 
tecede.} Antecedent.  [Bare.] 

antecessor  (an-te-ses'or),  n.  [<ME .anteces- 
sour,  < L.  antecessor,  foregoer,  teacher  or  pro- 
fessor of  law,  predecessor  in  office  (the  original 
of  ancestor,  q.  v.),  < antecedere,  go  before,  pp. 
antecessus:  see  antecede.}  1.  One  who  goes 
before ; a predecessor.  [Now  rare.] 

A venerable  regard  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  antecessors. 

Wood,  Athen.  Oxon. 

Much  higher  than  any  of  its  antecessors.  Carlyle. 

2.  A title  given  among  the  Romans  — (a.)  to 
the  soldiers  who  preceded  an  army  and  made 
all  necessary  arrangements  as  to  camping,  sup- 
plies, the  scouting  service,  etc. ; ( b ) under  the 
later  empire,  to  professors  of  civil  law  in  the 
public  schools.— 3f.  In  law,  an  ancestor;  a 
predecessor;  one  who  possessed  certain  land 
before  the  present  possessor  or  holder. 


antecessor 

The  Untecessor  was  most  commonly  he  that  possessed  the 
lands  in  King  Edward’s  time  before  the  Conquest. 

Brady,  Glossary. 

The  King’s  most  noble  progenitors,  and  the  antecessors 
of  the  nobles  of  this  realm. 

JR.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  iii.,  note. 
The  places  [in  Domesday]  which  speak  of  the  antecessor 
and  of  the  rights  derived  from  him  to  the  present  owner 
are  endless.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  11. 

antechamber  (an'te-cham"ber),  re.  [<  ante-  + 
chamber.']  A chamber  or  an  apartment  through 
which  access  is  had  to  a principal  apartment, 
and  in  which  persons  wait  for  audience.  For- 
merly also  spelled  antichamber. 

They  both  were  cast  into  the  dungeon’s  gloom, 

That  dismal  antechamber  of  the  tomb. 

Longfellow,  Torquemada. 

antechapel  (an'te-chap"el),  n.  [<  ante-  + chap- 
el.] An  apartment,  vestibule,  porch,  or  the  like, 
before  the  entrance  to  a chapel ; the  narthex  of 
a chapel. 

Antechinomys  (an-te-ld'no-mis),  n.  [NL. 
(Krefft),  < ant-  for  anti-  + Echinomys,  q.  v.]  A 
genus  of  very  small  insectivorous  marsupials, 
of  the  family  Dasyuridce.  A.  lanigera , inhabiting 
central  portions  of  Australia,  is  about  3 inches  long  and  of 
a mouse-gray  color  above  and  white  below.  Its  tail  is 
about  5 inches  long,  and  tufted  at  the  tip.  A naked  space 
surrounds  the  teats,  but  tliere  is  no  distinct  pouch, 
antechoir  (an'te-kwir),  n.  [<  ante - + choir.] 
In  arch.,  a space,  more  or  less  inclosed,  in  front 
of  the  choir  of  a church ; a portion  of  the  nave 
adjoining  the  choir-screen  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  nave  by  a railing.  Also  called 
fore-choir.  Audsley. 

antechurch  (an'te-cherch),  n.  [<  ante-  + 
church.]  Same  as  narthex. 
antecians,  ant x dans  (an-te'shianz),  n.  pi.  [< 
NL.  antceci,  pi.  of  antcecus,  < Gr.  avromog,  living 
on  the  corresponding  parallel  of  latitude  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  \ avri,  opposite,  + oluog,  a 
dwelling.]  In  gcog.,  persons  or  communities 
living  on  corresponding  parallels  of  latitude,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  and  on  the  same 
meridian.  Rarely  used,  in  the  singular.  Also 
called  antceci: 

antecommunion  (an"te-ko-mun'yon),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Before  communion:  as,  the  antecommu- 
nion service. 

II.  n.  That  part  of  the  communion  office  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  precedes 
the  communion  service  proper,  and  is  said  on 
Sundays  and  other  holy  days  though  there  be  no 
communion.  According  to  the  English  rubric,  it  ex- 
tends to  the  end  of  the  prayer  for  Christ's  church  militant ; 
according  to  the  American,  to  the  end  of  the  gospel ; the 
service  concluding  in  either  case  with  the  blessing, 
antecoxal  (an-te-kok'sal),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  before, 
+ NL.  coxa,  q.  v.]  In  entom.,  situated  in  front 
of  a coxa : applied  to  a piece  of  the  metaster- 
num. See  Cidndelidai. 

antecursor  (an-te-ker'sor),  n.  [L.,  a forerun- 
ner, < antecurrerc,  run  before,  (.ante,  before,  + 
currere,  pp.  cursus,  run:  see  current  and  course. 
Cf.  precursor.]  One  who  runs  before;  a fore- 
runner; a harbinger.  Blount;  Bailey  ; Johnson. 
anteenrvatlire  (an-te-k&r'va-tur),  n.  [<  antc- 
+ curvature.]  A bending  forward ; specifically, 
in  pathol.,  a slight  anteflection  of  the  uterus, 
antedate  (an'te-dat),  n.  [<  ante-  + date  1,  n.]  1 . 
A prior  date ; a’date  antecedent  to  another,  or  to 
the  true  or  actual  date  of  a document  or  event. 
— 2f.  Anticipation. 

Why  hath  not  my  soul  these  apprehensions,  these  pre- 
sages,  these  changes,  those  antedates,  those  jealousies, 
those  suspicions  of  a sin,  as  well  as  my  body  of  a sickness? 

Donne,  Devotion,  x. 

antedate  (an'te-dat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ante- 
dated, ppr.  antedating.  [<  ante-  + date*,  r.]  1. 
To  date  before  the  true  time;  give  an  earlier 
date  to  than  the  real  one : thus,  to  antedate  a 
deed  or  bond  is  to  give  to  it  a date  anterior  to 
the  true  time  of  its  execution. 

[The  Tweed  King]  had  . . . caused  . . . warrants  to  be  an- 
tedated, in  order  that  interest  might  be  charged  from  such 
date  to  the  time  of  payment.  N.  A.  liev.,  CXXIII.  381. 

2.  To  be  of  older  date  than ; precede  in  time. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  later  prophets, 

the  Old  Testament  antedated  all  written  history  known  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  Independent  (New  York),  Nov.  15,  1883. 

3.  To  anticipate ; realize  or  give  effect  to  (some- 
thing) in  advance  of  its  actual  or  proper  time. 

No  man  can  antedate  his  experience,  or  guess  what  fac- 
ulty or  feeling  a new  object  shall  unlock,  any  more  than 
he  can  draw  to-day  the  face  of  a person  whom  he  shall  see 
to-morrow  for  the  first  time.  Emerson,  History. 

antediluvial  (an,/te-di-lu'vi-al),  a.  Same  as 
antediluvian. 

antediluvian  (an"te-di-lu'vi-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  ante,  before,  + 'diluvium , deluge:  see  dilu- 
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vium  and  deluge.  ] I.  a.  1.  Existing  before  the 
flood  (the  Noachian  deluge)  recorded  in  Gene- 
sis ; relating  to  the  times  or  events  before  the 
Noachian  deluge : as,  the  antedihman  patri- 
archs : by  extension,  applied  to  the  time  pre- 
ceding any  great  flood  or  inundation,  as  that 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  China  in  the 
time  of  Yao,  2298  B.  o. — 2.  Belonging  to  very 
ancient  times  ; antiquated ; primitive ; rude ; 
simple : as,  antediluvian  ideas. 

The  whole  system  of  travelling  accommodations  was  bar- 
barous and  antediluvian.  De  Quincey,  Works,  II.  163. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  lived  before  the  deluge. 

The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians.  Bentley. 

Hence,  humorously — 2.  One  who  is  very  old 
or  very  antiquated  in  manners  or  notions ; an 
old  fogy. 

antedorsal  (an-te-d&r'sal),  a.  [<  ante-  + dor- 
sal.] In  ichth.,  situated  in  front  of  the  dorsal 
fin:  as,  an  antedorsal  plate, 
antefaett  (an'te-falct),  n.  [<  L.  ante,  before,  + 
factum,  a thing”  done : see  fact.]  An  act,  espe- 
cially a rite  or  ceremony,  which  precedes  or 
prefigures  an  event:  opposed  to  postfact. 

There  is  a proper  sacrifice  in  the  Lord’s  supper,  to  ex- 
hibit Christ’s  death  in  the  post-fact,  as  there  was  a sacri- 
fice to  prefigure,  in  the  old  law,  the  ante-fact. 

Copie  of  the  Proceedings  of  some  Divines  (1641),  p.  2. 


antefix  (an'te-fiks),  n. ; pi.  antefixes,  L.  antefixa 
(-fik-sez,  an-te-fik'sii).  [<  L.  antefixum,  in  pi. 
antefixa,  neut!  of  ahtefixus,  fastened  before,  < 


Antefixes. 


Upper  figure,  from  the  Parthenon,  partly  restored : A,  antefix;  B, 
false  antefix ; C,  acroterium  pedestal ; D,  imbrices  protecting  the 
joints.  Lower  figure  : E,  antefix  in  terra  cotta,  Berlin  Museum. 

ante,  before,  + fixus,  pp.  of  figere,  fasten:  see 
fix.]  In  class,  arch.,  an  upright  ornament, 
generally  of  marble  or  terra  cotta,  placed  at 
the  eaves  of  a tiled  roof,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
imbrex  or  tile  of  each  ridge  of  tiling,  to  conceal 
the  joining  of  the  tiles.  Antefixes  were  also  often 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  imbrices  along  the  ridge  of  a 
roof,  forming  a cresting.  In  some  Homan  examples  the 
antefixes  were  so  disposed  and  combined  with  water-chan- 
nels as  to  serve  as  gargoyles. 

anteflected  (an-te-flek'ted),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  be- 
fore, + flectere,  bend,  + -ed2.]  Same  as  ante- 
flexed. 

anteflection  (an-te-flek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ante, 
before,  + flexio(n-j,  bending,  flection:  see  flec- 
tion.] A bending  forward,  as  of  any  organ  of 
the  body.  The  term  is  specially  used  in  relation  to  the 
uterus,  when  this  organ  is  bent  forward  at  the  line  of 
junction  of  its  body  and  cervix.  Quain,  Men.  Diet, 
anteflexed  (an'te-flekst),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  before, 
+ flexus,  bent,  + -ed2.]  Bent  forward;  exhibit- 
ing anteflection : said  of  the  uterus.  An  equiva- 
lent form  is  anteflected. 

antefurca  (an-te-fer'ka),  n. ; pi.  antefurccef-se). 
[NL.,  < L.  ante,  before,  +furca,  > AS.  fore,  E. 
forte,  q.  v.]  In  entom.,  the  anterior  forked  or 
double  apodema  which  projects  from  the  ster- 
nal wall  into  the  cavity  of  a thoracic  somite  of 
an  insect. 

ant-egg  (ant' eg),  m.  1.  The  egg  of  an  ant. — 2. 
In  popular  language,  the  larva  or  pupa  of  an 
ant ; one  of  the  elongated  whitish  bodies  which 
ants  when  disturbed  may  he  seen  carrying 
about.  Such  larva:  or  ant-eggs  are  a favorite  food  of 
many  wild  birds,  and  are  extensively  used  in  Europe  for 
feeding  young  poultry  and  game-birds,  and  also  for  mak- 
ing formic  acid.  Also  called  ant-worm,  ant-wart,  and 
ant's  brood. 

antegrade  (an'te-grad),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  before, 
+ gradus,  step;  cf.  antegredi,  go  before,  pre- 
cede.] Progressive : opposed  to  retrograde. 
antejuramentum  (an"te-jo-ra-men'tum),  n. ; 
pi.  antejuramenta  (-ta).  [ML.,  ( L.  ante,  before, 
+ juramentum,  an  oath,  < jurare,  swear:  see 
jury.]  In  law,  an  oath  taken  in  ancient  times 
by  both  the  accuser  and  the  accused  before  any 
trial  or  purgation.  The  accuser  swore  that  he  would 


ante  mortem 

prosecute,  and  the  accused  had  to  swear  on  the  day  of 
ordeal  that  he  was  innocent.  Wharton. 

antelocation  (an"te-lo-ka'shon),  n.  In  pathol., 
a displacement  forward:  applied  to  displace- 
ments of  the  uterus  when  the  whole  organ  is 
carried  forward,  as  by  distention  of  the  rectum 
or  a post-uterine  hematocele, 
antelope  (an'te-lop),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
antilope,  antalope,  anteloppe,  < ME.  antelope, 
antyllope,  antlop,  < OF.  antelop,  also  antelu, 
mod.  F.  antilope  = Sp.  antilope  = Pg.  antilope 
= D.  antilope  = Ban.  antilope  = G.  antilope  (NL. 
antilope,  Pallas,  c.  1775),  an  antelope,  < ML.  an- 
talopus,  anthalopus  (also  antula,  talopus,  calo- 
pus,  and  tatula),  < LGr.  avtidhoip  (-on-)  (def.  1), 
a word  of  unknown  foreign  origin.]  If.  In 
medieval  use,  a mythical  animal  located,  in  the 
early  accounts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  described  as  very  savage  and  fleet,  and 
having  long  saw-like  horns  with  which  it  could 
cut  down  trees.  This  is  the  animal  that  figures 
in  the  peculiar  fauna  of  heraldry. — 2.  In  mod- 
ern use,  an  animal  of  the  genus  Antilope  or 
subfamily  Antilopinie;  especially,  the  sasin  or 
common  Indian  antelope,  Antilope  cervicapra. 
See  Antilope,  Antilopinie,  and  cut  under  sasin. 
— 3.  Aname  sometimes  given  to  the  saiga,  and 
to  the  eabrit  or  pronghorn.  See  these  words ; 
also  Antilocapra  and  Antilocapridse. — 4.  [cap.] 
(Pron.  an-tel'o-pe.)  Sometimes  incorrectly 
used  for  Antilope. — Bine  antelope.  Same  aB  blamv- 
bok.—  Goitered  antelope.  Same  as  dzeren. 

antelopian  (an-te-lo'pi-an),  a.  Same  as  ante- 

lopine. 

Antelopidae  (an-te-lop'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Antilopidae. 

Antelopinm,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Antilobince. 
antelopine  (an'te-16-pin),  a.  [<T antelope  + 
-ine1.]  Pertaining  to  the  antelope.  An  equiv- 
alent form  is  antelopian. 
antelucan  (an-te-lu'kan),  a.  (X  L.  antelucanus, 
< ante,  before,  + lux  ( luc -),  light:  see  lucid.] 
Occurring  before  daylight ; preceding  the  dawn. 
Specifically  applied  to  assemblies  of  Christians  held  in  an- 
cient times  before  daylight,  at  first  to  escape  persecution, 
and  afterward  from  motives  of  devotion  or  convenience. 

This  practice  of  . . . antelucan  worship,  possibly  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  resurrection. 

De  Quincey,  Essenes,  i. 

ante  lucem  (an'te  lu'sem).  [L. : ante,  before : 
lucem,  ace.  of  lux,  light:  see  ante-  and  lucid.] 
Before  the  light,  that  is,  before  daybreak, 
antemeridian  (au,'te-me-rid'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  an- 
temeridianus,  before’  midday,  < ante,  before,  + 
meridies,  midday : see  ante-  and  meridian.]  Pre- 
ceding noon ; pertaining  to  the  forenoon, 
ante  meridiem  (an'te  me-rid'i-em).  [L. : see 
antemeridian.]  Before  midday:  applied  to  the 
time  between  midnight  and  the  following  noon. 
Kegularly  abbreviated  to  A.  M. 
antemetic  (ant-e-met'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  avri, 
against,  + ifienudg,  emetic : see  emetic.]  I.  a. 
Restraining  or  allaying  vomiting. 

II.  re.  A medicine  which  checks  vomiting. 

Also  written  anti-emetic. 
ante  mortem  (an'te  mor'tem).  [L. : ante,  be- 
fore; mortem,  acc.  of  mors,  death:  see  arete- and 
mortal.  Cf.  post  mortem.]  Before  death : often 
used  attributively  (with  a hyphen)  in  the  sense  of 
existing  or  occurring  before  or  just  before  death : 
as,  an  ante-mortem  statement  or  confession. 


.ntemural,  Coucy-le-Ch&teau,  Aisne,  France.  ( From  Viollet-le-Duc's 
“ Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.”) 

f,  outer  court,  or  esplanade  ; B,  castle  ; C,  town  ; D,  castle-moat ; 
E,  antemural. 


antemundane 

antemundane  (an-te-mun'dan),  a.  [<  L.  ante, 
before,  + mundus,  the  world:  see  ante-  and 
mundane .]  Existing  or  occurring  before  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

The  supreme,  great,  antemundane  father ! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v.  93. 

antemural  (an-te-mu'ral),  n.  [<  L.  antemurale, 
an  outwork,  < ante,  before,  + murus,  a wall: 
see  ante-  and  mural.]  In  medieval  fort.,  an  ad- 
vanced work  defending  the  approach  to  a for- 
tified place;  abarbican (which  see).  Theterm 
is  sometimes  applied  to  an  exterior  wall  of  a 
castle  or  fortress.  See  cut  on  preceding  page, 
antenarial  (an-te-na'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  be- 
fore, + nares,  nostrils.] " Situated  in  front  of 
the  nostrils.  W.  H.  Flower. 
antenatal  (an-te-na'tal),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  before, 
+ natalis,  pertaining  to  birth : see  ante-  and  na- 
tal.] Happening  or  being  before  birth ; per- 
taining or  relating  to  times,  occurrences,  or 
conditions  previous  to  birth. 

And  many  an  antenatal  tomb 
Where  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come. 

Shelley , Sensitive  Plant,  ii. 
Some  said  that  he  was  mad ; others  believed 
That  memories  of  an  antenatal  life 
Made  this  where  now  he  dwelt  a penal  hell. 

Shelley,  Prince  Athanase. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  theorising  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  life  to  come,  but  the  possibility  of  an  antenatal  exist- 
ence  gets  far  less  attention  and  far  less  credit. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  340. 

antenatedi  (an'te-na-ted),  a.  |X  L.  ante  natus 
(see  ante-nati)  + -ed2.]  Bom  or  in  existence 
before  the  time  spoken  of. 

Something  of  the  Evangelical  relish  was  in  them,  ante- 
nated,  and  in  being,  before  the  Gospels  were  written. 

Bp.  Racket,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  48.  (N.  E.  D.) 

ante-nati  (an-te-na'ti),  n. pi.  [ML.,  in  L.  prop, 
written  apart,  ante  nati:  ante,  before;  nati,  pi. 
of  natus,  born,  pp.  of  nasci,  be  bom : see  ante-, 
natal,  and  nascent.]  Those  bom  before  a cer- 
tain time:  specifically,  in  Eng.  law,  applied  to 
Scotsmen  born  before  the  accession  of  James 
I.  to  the  English  throne  (1603),  who  on  this  ac- 
count were  considered  aliens.  The  post-nati,  or 
those  born  after  the  accession,  claimed  the  rights  of  na- 
tives of  England.  In  the  United  States  the  term  is  ap- 
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antependium 


like  appendages  known  as  pedipalps.  They  are  adapted  antennatp  fan-ten'at)  a TC  NTT,  nntennntuj, 
for  seizing  and  tearing,  and  sometimes  convey  a poison-  “Mbennaoe  V^n  ten  at;,  a.  | \ 1NL/.  antcnnatus, 
duct.  They  are  homologous  with  tile  feelers  of  crusta-  ' antenna,  q.  V.J  Having  antennal. 

*"*  “•* 3 *-  antenniferous  (an-te-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  an- 

tenna + L./m-e=E.  hear1.)  Bearing  antennse; 


mo  uoiuuiGguua  nitu  tntj  leeiers  oi  erui 

ceans  and  insects,  and  are  supposed,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  to  represent  antennulse  as  well  as  antennse  proper. 

Sfifi  Allt.H  11  Till  or  cholino  ond  lomm* inn  / T..  / .... ... i 


rvp.oooiuiautuiuu  ce  wen  as  antennae  proper,  lenna  -r  Li.jerre=ft.  Dear*-,  .bearing  antennae: 
See  cuts  under  chelicera  and  scorpion,  (c)  In  Insecta  and  antennarv  as  a see-mpnt  nf  tliA  bond 
Myriapoda,  a horn  or  feeler;  one  of  the  pair  of  jointed  aifieimar  Yi  as/  a segment  Ot  tne  Dead 
flexible  sensitive  appendages  of  the  head,  morphologically  3»ntenillIOrni  (an -ten  l-form),  a.  [<  NL.  antenna 

«.  *i + L.  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  an  antenna; 

resembling  an  antenna  in  any  way. 


Ui  me im  , vuc  ui  tuo  pail  Ol  JUlIlMSll 

flexible  sensitive  appendages  of  the  head,  morphologically 
situated  between  the  mouth-parts  and  the  eyes,  though 
generally  appearing  in  the  adult  between  or  before  the 
eyes.  These  characteristic  organs  are  usually  filamentous 
with  many  articulations,  and  are  very  diverse  in  form ; 
some  of  the  terms  used  in  describing  their  shapes  are  fili- 
form, denticulate,  bipinnate,  clavate,  geniculate.  In  Co- 
leoptera,  divisions  have  been  founded  upon  the  shapes 
of  the  antenna),  as  lamellicorn,  clavicorn,  longicorn,  etc. 
These  organs  are  almost  universally  present  in  some  form 
or  other,  though  occasionally  rudimentary  and  inconspicu- 
ous, in  which  cases  the  insects  are  termed  acerous , as  dis- 
tinguished from  dicerous.  The  parts  of  a well-formed 
antenna  usually  recognized  are  the  pedicel,  scape,  and 
flagellum  or  claveola,  the  last  usually  composing  most  of 
the  length  of  the  organ.  See  Hymenoptera , Insect  a. 

2.  An  analogous  organ  on  the  heads  of  other 
animals,  as  a feeler  or  tentacle,  like  the  eye- 
stalk  of  a snail. — 3.  pi.  Projecting  horns  of  iron 


The  cement  ducts  can  be  traced  to  the  disks  of  the  an- 
tenniform  organs.  Uuxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  269. 

antennula  (an-ten'u-lii),  «.;  pi.  antennulce  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  antenna,  q.  v.]  1.  A little  an- 
tenna.— 2.  A filiform  appendage  of  an  anten- 
na, asin  some  crustaceans. — 3.  Theappendago 
of  the  segment  or  somite  of  the  head  of  an  ar- 
thropod in  advance  of  that  bearing  the  anten- 
nm  proper;  one  of  the  anterior  of  the  two  pairs 
of  feelers  of  tho  head  of  a crustacean.  Com- 
monly called  the  short  feeler.  See  cuts  under 
Copepoda,  Cyclops,  and  Cxjthereidce. 

Also  antennule. 


or  bronze  found  on  some  ancient  helmets,  per-  antennulary  (an-ten'u-la-ri),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
haps  serving  only  as  ornaments,  or  as  badges,  or  ing  to  an  antennula ; bearing  antennuhe : as,  the 
m some  cases  to  stop  a blow  from  glancing  down-  antennulary  somite  of  tho  head  of  a crustacean 
ward  and  striking  the  shoulder— Decussate,  de-  antennule  (an-ten'ul),  n.  [<  antennula,  q.  v.i 
flexed,  deformed,  etc.,  antennse.  See  the  adjectives.  Same  as  antennula. 

antennal  (an-ten'al),  a.  [<  antenna  + -al.]  Of  antenumber  (an'te  -num-ber),  n.  [<  antc-+  num- 

hpni'ino1  Unrp-nnna*  i.  - . 1 A t. ' . . /7  L. 


or  pertaining  to  antennse;  bearing  antennse; 
antennary. 

antennariid  (an-te-na'ri-id),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Antennariidce. 


xaujsiaiiu.  ah  nit?  uuiHJU  states  me  term  is  ap-  Antennarius  pic tus. 

plied  to  those  born  in  the  colonies  prior  to  the  Declaration  A ..  _ 

of  independence.  _ Antennarndae  (an-ten-a-ri'i-de), 


of  Independence, 
antenave  (an'te-nav),  n . [<  ante - + nave.]  In 
arch.,  same  as  narthex. 

ante-Nicene  (an-te-nl'sen),  a.  [<  L.  ante , be- 
fore,  4-  Niccenus,  Nicene,  < Nicasa,  < Or.  N Utata, 
Nice,  a city  of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor.]  An- 
terior to  the  first  general  council  held  at  Nice 
(Niesea),  in  the  year  325:  as,  ante-Nicene  faith. 
*See  Nicene — Ante-Nicene  fathers.  See  father. 
antenna  (an-ten'S),  n. ; pi.  antennas  (-e).  [NL. 
application  of  L.  antenna,  also  antemna,  a sail- 
yard;  possibly  a corruption,  through  nautical 

11SA  a.  f nvm  ( ^ ' 


n.  pi.  [NL., 
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< Antennarius  + -idee.']  A family  of  pediculate  anteocular  (an-te-ok'u-lar),  a. 
nsnes  with  elongate  geniculate  false  arms  or  front  of  the  eyes.’ 
Dseudobrachia.  ■nrovidfid  ■with  flmoa  rHo-H-nrvf-  /. 
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oer . J A number  one  less  than  a given  number : 
used,  in  the  ease  of  objects  arranged  in  periods 
(as,  for  example,  days  are  in  weeks),  to  express 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  objects  in  a period 
is  one  less  than  the  number  which,  in  counting 
the  objects,  falls  upon  an  object  corresponding 
to  the  first : thus,  7 is  the  antenumber  of  the  oc- 
tave. [Rare.] 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  whatsoever  virtue  is  in  num- 
bers for  conducing  to  consent  of  notes,  is  rather  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  ante-number  than  to  the  entire  number ; as 
namely,  that  the  sound  returneth  after  six  or  after  twelve 
[t.  <?.,  tones  or  semitones] ; so  that  the  seventh  or  the  thir- 
teenth is  not  the  matter,  but  the  sixth  or  the  twelfth ; and 
the  seventh  and  thirteenth  are  but  the  limits  and  boun- 
daries of  the  return.  Bacon , Sylva  Sylvanum,  § 10(5. 

antenuptial  (an-te-nup'skal),  a.  [<  LL.  antenup - 
tialis , < L.  ante,  before,  4-  nuptialis,  nuptial:  seo 
ante- and  nuptial.']  Occurring,  existing,  or  done 
before  marriage ; coming  before  marriage ; pre- 
ceding marriage : as,  an  antenuptial  agreement; 
antenuptial  children. 

In  entom.y  in 


pseudobrachia,  provided  with,  three  distinct  anteoperculuin  (an^te-o-p^r'ku-lum),  n.  [NL., 
bones  (actinosts),  typified  by  the  genus  Anten - < L.  ante,  before,  + operculum : see  operculum.] 
nanus.  They  have  a compressed  but  tumid  body;  the  In  ichth.,  same  as  prcoperculum.  TRare.l 
mouth  opens  upward;  the  branchial  apertures  open  in  the  antpnrhitnl  fnn-f  to'n  n rY  7 

lower  axils  of  the  pectoral  fins;  there  are  no  pseudo-  ^ ^ ’•  l.  , r l’ 

Lron/iMm . -i— -i  « v ...  . Deiore,  ■+•  orbit,  q.  v.J  feituated  in  front  of  the 
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branchise ; and  the  dorsal  fins  are  represented  by  (1)  at 
least  one  frontal  or  superior  rostral  spine  or  filament,  and 
(2)  an  oblong  soft  dorsal.  The  pectoral  members  are  dis- 
tinctly geniculated  or  provided  with  an  elbow-like  joint. 
They  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  tropical  seas,  and  the  typi 
cal  species  are  often  called  frog-  or  toad-fislies. 


K it'VfZlf  . cal  species  are  often  called  frog-  of  toad-fishes. 

P?rf-  P,art-  pass,  avarerape-  Antennariinffi  (an-ten'a-ri-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
vog,  spread  out)  of  Gr.  avareiveiv , noet.  avreiveiv.  < A ntpnnnrino  4-  i a 


vog,  spread  out)  of  Gr.  avareiveiv,  poet,  avreiveiv , 
stretch  out,  spread  out,  < avd,  back,  + reiveiv, 
stretch.]  1 . One  of  tho  lateral  articulated  ap- 
pendages occurring  in  pairs  on  that  segment  of 
the  head  of  an  arthropod  animal,  as  an  insect, 
which  immediately  precedes  tho  mouth  or  man- 
dibular segment;  a feeler  or  ‘horn.’  They  vary 
greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  function.  The  appendages  of 
the  head,  proceeding  forward  from  the  mouth-parts,  are : 
(1)  antennae,  (2)  antennulae,  (3)  ophthalmites  or  eye-stalks 


< Antennarius  + -ire®.]  [A.  subfamily  of  pedieu- 
late  fishes,  of  the  family  Antennariidce,  with  the 
head  compressed,  a rostral  spine  or  tentacle  as 
well  as  two  other  robust  spines,  and  a well- 
developed  soft  dorsal  fin.  Four  genera  are  known, 
the  chief  of  which  is  Antennarius.  The  typical  species 
are  mostly  found  in  coral-groves,  where  they  lurk  partially 
concealed,  but  one  of  the  best  known,  Pterophryne  histrio, 
inhabits  the  sargassum-weed  of  the  open  seas,  and  makes 
in  it  a nest  for  its  young, 


w upil  LliailUl  Lt33  Ol'  Cye-SUHKS.  * S- 

(a)  pi.  In  Crustacea:  (1)  Properly,  the  posterior  one  of  the  ailtennarime  (an-te-na'ri-in),  a.  and  n.  I 

two  riiursi  nf  TAPlpranr  hoi-no  hnunn  ...A,,.,  t J j.  /~\U i • , ,1 
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two  pairs  of  feelers  or  horns  borne  upon  the  head  of  most 
crustaceans,  as  crabs  and  lobsters,  as  distinguished  from  the 
anterior  pair,  or  antennulfe.  From  their  relative  size  thej 
are  known  as  the  long  feelers,  in  distinction  from  the  an- 
tennulse,  or  short  feelers.  When  fully  developed,  the  an- 
tennre  consist  of  a number  of  parts,  which,  beginning  with 
the  base,  are  named  the  basicerite , the  scaphocerite,  the 
ischiocerite,  the  merocerite,  the  carpocerite , and  the  (ter- 


Of  or  belonging  to  the  Antennariinw. 

From  their  relative  sizethey  n‘  f ?,sll>o£  £he  subfamily  Antennariinw. 

in  distinction  from  the  an-  antennariOld  (an-tc-na  n-oid),  n . and  a.  [< 
Antennarius  + - oid .]  I.  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Antennariidce;  an  antennariid. 

„„  „„  n.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 

minal)  procerite.  The  last  may  consist  of  a long  filament  ^ the  Antennariidce. 

* Antennarius  ( an-t e-na 'ri-us),  n.  [NL .,<.anten- 


with  many  articu- 
lations, sometimes 
exceeding  the 
whole  length  of 
the  animal’s  body. 
See  cuts  under 
Cypris,  Cythereidce, 
and  Limnetis.  (2) 
Loosely,  either  one 
of  the  two  pairs  of 
horns  or  feelers, 
that  is,  either  the 
antennae  proper  or 
the  antennulie.  (6) 
In  Arachnida,  or 
spiders,  scorpions, 
etc.,  a chelicere; 
one  of  the  pair  of 
chelate  or  subche- 
late appendages  of 
the  head,  situated 
between  and  mor- 
phologically in 
front  of  the  large 
hooked  or  pincer- 


na,  q.  v.,  in  allusion  to  the  antenna-like  foremost 
dorsal  spine.]  A genus  of  pediculate  fishes,  typi- 
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eyes.  Also  antorbital — Auteorbital  foramen,  in 
mammalian  anat.,  an  orifice  in  the  cheek-bone,  in  front 
of  the  orbit,  transmitting  the  superior  maxillary  division 
of  the  trifacial  nerve,  and  in  some  cases,  as  among  ro- 
dents, the  masseter  muscle.  It  corresponds  to  the  snborbi- 
tal  foramen  of  human  anatomy.  It  is  frequently  a forma- 
tion so  large  and  variable  as  to  afford  zoological  characters 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Rodentia. — Anteorbital  process,  in 
mammalian  anat.,  a spur  of  the  frontal  bone  on  the  an- 
terior and  upper  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 

antepagment  (an-te-pag'ment),  n.  [<  L.  ante- 
pagmentum,  also  antipagmentum,  anything  ap- 
plied for  ornament,  < ante  (anti),  before,  + pag- 
mentum, anything  joined  or  fastened,  <pangere, 
older  form  pagere,  fasten:  see  pact.]  A term 
usedhy  Vitruvins  to  designate  decorative  mold- 
ings enriching  the  jambs  and  head  of  a doorway 
or  window.  To  such  a feature  the  term  archi- 
trave is  now  commonly  applied, 
antepagmentum  (an/'te-pag-men'tum),  n. ; pi. 
antepagmenta  (-ta).  Same  as  antepagment. 
antepaschal  (an-te-pas'kal);  a.  [<  ante-  + pas- 
chal.] Pertaining’ to  the”  time  preceding  the 
Jewish  Passover,  or  preceding  Easter. 

The  dispute  was  very  early  in  the  church  concerning 
the  observation  of  Easter ; one  point  whereof  was,  con- 
cerning the  ending  of  the  antepaschal  fast. 

It.  Nelson,  Festivals  and  Fasts,  p.  445. 


eal  of  the  family  Antennariidas,  used  with^ various  „ . , , ...  • poison,  Ye 

limits,  but  primarily  embracing  numerous  trop-  an';epastt  (an  te-past),  n.  [<  L.  an  te,  before,  + 
.ical  species.  pastes,  food,  < pascere,  feed:  see  ante-  and  pastel, 


+ieal  species. 

antennary  (an-ten'a-ri  or  an'te-na-ri),  a.  [< 

NL.  antennarius,  < antenna,  q.v.]  1 . ’Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  antenna : as,  an  a»- 
tennary  nerve.  Specifically — 2.  In  entom.,  bear- 
ing antennal : applied  to  that  segment  of  the 

head  of  insects  which  bears  the  antennse— An-  anteneetna  Can  to  nplr'+nHl  « 
tennaiy  somite,  the  segment  of  the  head  of  a n nrthronori  a,  ,?PCC  , S (an  te-pek  tus),  n 


Antennae. 

i,  x,  filiform  antennae  of  cucujo  firefly  of 
Brazil  ( Pyrophorus  luminosus) ; 2,  den- 
ticulate antenna ; 3,  bipinnate  ; 4,  lamelli- 
corn; 5, clavate;  6,  geniculate;  7,  antenna 
and  antennula  of  a crustacean. 


tennary  somite,  the  segment  of  the  head  of  an  arthropod 
which  bears  the  antenme.— Antennary  sternum,  the 
median  inferior  piece  of  the  antennary  somite. — Anten- 
nary sternite,  ill  crustaceans,  the  epiatoma  (which  see). 
See  cuts  under  Brachyura  and  Cyclops. 

Antennata  (an-te-na'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  ot  antennatus : see  antennate.]  A group  of 
annelids,  approximately  corresponding  to  the 
order  Chcetopoda  (which  see). 


xjyuovw  im-u.  old  vc/i 10-  CulYKl  JtUfiLCL, 

pastor,  pasture.]  A foretaste;  something  taken 
before  a meal  to  stimulate  the  appetite.  [Bare.  ] 

Were  we  to  expect  our  bliss  only  in  the  satiating  our 
appetites,  it  might  be  reasonable,  by  frequent  antepasts , 
to  excite  our  gust  for  that  profuse  perpetual  meal. 

Decay  of  Christ.  Piety. 

, „ , — ,,  n.  [NL.,  < Jj.ante, 

before,  -I-  pectus,  breast.]  In  entom.,  tho  fore- 
breast ; tho  under  side  of  the  prothorax, 
antependium  (an-te-pen'di-um),  pi.  ante- 
pendia  (-a).  [ML.,  < L.  ante,  before,  + pen- 

dere,  hang:  see  ante-  and  pendant.]  The  hang- 
ing by  which  the  front  of  an  altar  is  covered; 
one  of  the  kinds  of  frontal.  It  is  frequently  made 
of  silk  or  velvet,  and  ornamented  with  embroidery. 


antependium 

I saw  the  antependium  of  the  altar  designed  for  the 
famous  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo.  Smollett,  Travels,  xxviii. 

A young  woman  who  would  get  up  at  five  o’clock  iu  the 
morning  to  embroider  an  antependium , and  neglect  the 
housekeeping.  Miss  Braddon,  Hostages  to  Fortune,  p.  3. 

antepenult  (an^te-pe-nult'),  n.  A shortened 
and  very  common  form  of  antepenultima. 
antepenultima  (an,/te-pe-nul'ti-ma),  n.  [L., 
also  spelled  anteptenuliima  (sc.  syllaba,  syllable), 
the  syllable  before  the  penult,  < ante,  before,  + 
pmnultima,  penult : see  ante-  and  penult.']  The 
last  syllable  but  two  of  a word,  as  syl  in  mono- 
syllable. 

antepenultimate  (an/''te-pe-nul'ti-mat),  a.  and 
n.  [<  antepenultima  + -ate1.  Cf.  ultimate.]  I. 
a.  1.  Immediately  preceding  that  one  of  a se- 
ries which  is  next  to  the  last  one ; being  the 
third  from  the  last  of  a series : as,  the  ante- 
penultimate joint  of  a limb. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
the  last  syllable  but  two. 

II.  n.  The  antepenultima. 
antephialtic  (ant-ef-i-al'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
avri,  against,  + ifta/r/jr,  nightmare:  see  anti- 
and  ephialtes.]  I.  a.  Tending  to  prevent 
nightmare. 

II.  n.  That  which  prevents  or  is  a remedy 
for  nightmare. 

Also  written  anti-ephialtic. 
antepileptic  (ant-ep-i-lep'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
avri,  against,  + epileptic  : see  anti- 

and  epileptic.]  I.  a.  Alleviating  or  curing 
epilepsy. 

II.  n.  A remedy  for  epilepsy. 

Also  written  anti-epileptic. 
antepileptical  (ant-ep-i-lep'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
antepileptic. 

anteponet  (an-te-pon'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  anteponere, 
set  before,  < ante,  before,  + ponere,  set,  place: 
see  ante-  and  position.]  To  set  before.  Bailey. 
anteport  (an'te-port),  n.  [<  L.  ante,  before,  + 
porta,  agate.]  1.  An  outer  gate  or  door. — 2.  A 
hanging  before  a door. 

Also  written  an  tiport. 

anteportico  (an'te-p6r''/ti-k6),  n.  [<  ante-  + 
portico,  q.  v.]  An  outer  porch  or  portico. 
+[Kare.] 

anteposition  (an'/te-po-zish'on),  n.  [<  ante-  + 
position.  Cf.  antepone.]  1.  In  gram.,  the  pla- 
cing of  a word  before  another  word  which,  by  or- 
dinary rules,  it  ought  to  follow. — 2.  In  l>ot.,  the 
non-alternation  of  the  members  of  contiguous 
circles  in  a flower,  the  corresponding  parts  be- 
ing opposite  to  each  other:  otherwise  called 
superposition. 

anteprandial  (an-te-pran'di-al),  a.  [<  L.  ante, 
before,  + prandium,  a late  breakfast,  a meal 
taken  early  in  the  day:  see  ante-  and  prandial.] 
Eelating  to  the  time  before  dinner ; occurring 
before  dinner. 

antepredicament  (an/'te-pre-dik'a-:ment),  n.  [< 
ML.  anteprcedicamentum,  < L.  ante,  before,  + 
LL.  preedicamentum,  category.]  In  logic,  a doc- 
trine subservient  to  knowledge  of  the  predica- 
ments. The  Antepredieanients  is  a title  given  by  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  and  all  later  logicians  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  first  part  of  Aristotle's  book  on  the  Categories.  These 
antepredicaments  are  seven,  viz.,  three  definitions,  two 
divisions,  and  two  rules.  The  definitions  are  of  equivo- 
cals,  univocals,  and  denominatives.  The  divisions  are  of 
things  said  into  terms  and  propositions  and  the  eight 
modes  of  inherence.  The  rules  are  the  dictum  de  Omni 
ct  nullo  (see  dictum),  and  that  which  affirms  that  the  dif- 
ferences of  different  genera  are  different.  The  word  had 
been  previously  applied,  in  the  plural,  as  a name  for  Por- 
phyry’s Introduction  to  Aristotle’s  Categories  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  predicables  therein  contained, 
antepretonic  (an"te-pre-ton'ik),  a.  [<  ante-  + 
pretonic.]  Pertaining  to  or  contained  iu  the 
syllable  before  the  pretonic  syllable. 

The  antepretonic  open  syllable  may  have  either  a heavy 
or  a light  vowel.  A mer.  Jour.  Philol.,  V.  499. 

antepr  astate  (an-te-pros'tat),  a.  [<  ante-  + 
prostate.]  Lying  in  front  of  the  prostate  gland, 
anteprostatic  (an-te-pros-tat'ik),  a.  Same  as 
anteprostate. 

anterior  (an-te'ri-or),  a.  [L.,  compar.  adj.,  as  if 
from  *anterus,  < ante,  before.  Cl.  posterior,  ex- 
terior, interior,  superior,  inferior.]  1.  Of  place : 
fore ; situated  more  to  the  front : the  opposite 
of  posterior. — 2.  Of  time:  going  before;  pre- 
ceding; antecedent;  prior;  earlier. 

Intellect  is  the  simple  power  anterior  to  all  action  or 
construction.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  295. 

3.  In  eocil.  and  zoot.,  nearer  the  head,  as  op- 
posed to  posterior ; cephalal,  as  opposed  to  cau- 
dal ; oral,  as  opposed  to  aboral : thus,  the  head 
is  anterior  to  the  neck,  which  is  itself  anterior 
to  the  trunk  and  tail. — 4.  In  human  anat.,  situ- 
ated in  front,  with  respect  to  that  side  of  the 
body  on  which  is  the  face ; ventral,  as  opposed 
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to  dorsal ; hemal,  as  opposed  to  neural : as,  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  pharynx;  the  anterior 
walls  of  the  belly;  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  two  parts  into  which  the  iris  divides  the  eye  are 
called  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers. 

Brewster,  Optics,  p.  288.  (A\  E.  D.) 

5.  In  hot.,  in  axillary  inflorescence,  noting  the 
side  most  distant  from  the  axis  and  nearest 
the  subtending  leaf  or  bract:  as,  the  anterior 
side  of  a flower:  otherwise  called  inferior  or 
lower.  [In  all  its  senses  usually  followed  by  to 
before  an  object.]  =Syn.  2.  S eo  previous. 
anteriority  (an-te-ri-or'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  anteri- 
orita(t-)s,  < L.  anterior:  see  anterior.]  The 
state  of  being  anterior,  in  advance,  or  in  front ; 
the  state  of  being  before  in  time  or  situation ; 
priority. 

Our  poet  could  not  have  seen  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
because  he  lived  100  or  150  years  before  that  prophet ; and 
this  anteriority  of  time  makes  this  passage  the  more  ob- 
servable. Pope,  Iliad,  xix.  93,  note. 

anteriorly  (an-te'ri-or-li),  adv.  In  an  anterior 
manner;  before,  in  time  or  place;  previously, 
in  time ; in  front,  in  place.  See  anterior. 

The  hemispheres  [of  the  brain-cavity  of  a species  of  Co- 
ryphodon]  contract  anteriorly  into  the  very  stout  pedun- 
cles of  the  olfactory  lobes.  Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XII.  124. 

anterolateral  (an//te-ro-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L. 
*anterus  (see  anterior)  + lateralis,  lateral : see 
lateral.]  Situated  or  directed  anteriorly  and 
to  the  side.  Huxley. — Anterolateral  groove,  a 
name  sometimes  applied  to  the  line  along  the  spinal  cord 
where  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  emerge, 
anteroom  (an'te-rom),  n.  [<  ante-  + room.]  A 
smaller  room  before  a chief  apartment,  to  which 
access  is  had  through  it ; especially,  a waiting- 
room  used  for  the  temporary  reception  of  visi- 
tors, etc. ; an  antechamber. 

His  ante-rooms  were  thronged  with  clients  of  all  sorts. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.  (1876),  VI.  239. 

anteroparietal  (an//te-ro-pa-ii'e-tal),  a.  [<  L. 

*anterus  (see  anterior)  + LL.  parietalis,  parie- 
tal : see  parietal.]  Anterior  parietal : applied 
to  one  of  the  gyri  of  the  brain.  See  gyrus. 
anteroposterior  (an/,te-ro-pos-te'ri-or),  a.  [< 
L.  *anterus  (see  anterior)  + posterior,  behind: 
see  posterior.]  Eelating  to  the  direction  from 
front  to  back  or  from  head  to  tail ; cephalocau- 
dal— Anteroposterior  symmetry,  in  tool.,  the  view 
that  tile  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  of  vertebrates  are 
reversed  or  symmetrical  repetitions  of  each  other,  like 
right  and  left  limbs,  and  therefore  not  serially  homolo- 
gous, or  parts  of  a series  facing  all  in  one  direction, 
but  antitypical  homologues  or  antitypes ; antitropy  as  op- 
posed to  syntropy,  in  viewing  intermembral  homologies. 
See  intermembral. 

antesolarium  (an'1'te-so-la'ri-um),  «.;  pi.  ante- 
solaria  (-a).  [ML.,  < fr.  ante,  before,  + solari- 

um: see'  solarium.]  A portico,  veranda,  or 
other  projecting  structure  in  front  of  the  solars 
or  apartments  of  a medieval  dwelling-house. 
Audsley. 

antestaturet  (an'te-stat-ur),  n.  [<  P.  antesta- 
fi<re=Sp.  antestatura,  < Ij.  ante,  before,  + sta- 
tura,  a standing:  see  stature.]  in  fort.,  a small 
intrenohment  or  work  formed  hastily  of  pali- 
sades or  sacks  of  earth,  for  the  defense  of  a post, 
or  of  works  part  of  which  have  been  captured, 
antesternum  (an ' te-ster-num),  n. ; pi.  ante- 
sterna  (-na).  [NL.,  < L.  ante,  before,  + NL. 

sternum:  see  sternum.]  In  entom.,  the  center 
of  the  antepectus ; the  fore  part  of  the  middle 
of  the  breastplate  of  insects, 
antestomach  (an'te-stum-ak),  n.  [<  ante-  + 
stomach.]  In  birds,  some  distensible  portion 
of  the  gullet  (not  a proper  crop)  in  which  food 
is  first  lodged. 

In  birds  there  is  no  mastication  or  comminution  of  the 
meat  in  the  mouth,  but  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into 
a kind  of  antestomach,  which  I have  observed  in  piscivorous 
birds.  Ray. 

ante-supperf  (an'te-sup-er),  n . [<  ante-  4-  sup- 
per.'] A course  displayed  but  not  partaken  of, 
in  anticipation  of  supper.  N.  E.  D. 
antetemple  (an'te-tem-pl),  n.  [<  ante-  + tem- 
ple.] The  porch  or  vestibule  before  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  The  term  has  been  used  to  designate 
the  nartliex  or  vestibule  of  early  Christian  churches,  and 
it  has  been  applied  to  the  nave  of  a church  regarded  as 
placed  before  the  chancel  or  sanctuary  and  outside  of  its 
pale.  Its  use  as  designating  the  pronaos  of  a classical  tem- 
ple is  not  to  be  commended. 

antetype  (an'te-tip),  n.  [As  if  ante-  + type;  but 
prop,  antitype,  q.  v.]  A prototype ; a primitive 
or  early  type  whence  some  later  form  has  been 
derived.  See  antitype. 

The  antetypes  in  carboniferous  times  of  the  modern  king- 
crab.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  87. 

antevenient  (an-te-ve'nient),  a.  [<  L.  ante- 
venien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  antevenire,  come  before,  < 


anthemion 

ante,  before,  + venire  = Gr.  ftalvuv  = E.  come.] 
Preceding ; coming  before.  Lamb. 
anteversion  (an-te-ver'shon),  n.  [<  L.  antever- 
sio{n-),  a putting  before,  i 'antevertere,  pp.  ante- 
versus : see  antevert.]  A turning  forward;  spe- 
cifically, in  pathol. , a displacement  of  the  uterus 
in  which  the  fundus,  or  broad  upper  portion,  is 
turned  toward  the  pubes,  while  the  cervix  or 
neck  is  tilted  up  toward  the  sacrum : opposed 
to  retroversion. 

antevert  (an-te-vert'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  antevertere, 
precede,  anticipate,  place  before,  < ante,  before, 
+ vertere,  turn:  see  verse.]  If.  To  prevent; 
avert. 

To  antevert  some  great  danger  to  the  public,  ...  we 
may  and  must  disclose  our  knowledge  of  a close  wicked- 
ness. Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience  (1654),  p.  421. 

2.  To  tip  or  turn  forward;  displace  in  a forward 
direction,  as  the  uterus. 

anteverted  (an-te-ver'ted),  p.  a.  Tipped  for- 
ward; exhibiting  anteversion:  said  of  the 
uterus. 

anth-.  [<  Gr.  avd-,  assimilated  form  of  dvr-  for 
avn-  before  the  aspirate.]  The  form  of  the 
prefix  ant-  before  the  aspirate  h in  words  taken 
from  or  formed  according  to  the  Greek.  In 
words  formed  in  English  anti-  usually  remains 
unchanged  before  the  aspirate,  as  in  antihyp- 
notic, antihysteric,  etc. 

anthela  (an-the'la),  n. ; pi.  anthelm  (-le).  [NL., 
< Gr.  avdyXy,  the  downy  plume  of  the  reed  (L. 
panicula ),  < avdeiv,  bloom:  see  anther.]  In  hot., 
a form  of  cymose  inflorescence,  either  unilateral 
and  sickle-shaped  or  bilateral  and  fan-shaped, 
the  lateral  axes  overtopping  the  central,  as  in 
Juncus  tenuis. 

anthelia,  n.  Plural  of  anthelion. 
anthelices,  n.  Plural  of  anthelix. 
anthelicine  (ant-hel'-  or  an-thel'i-sin),  a.  [< 
anthelix  {-ic-)  + -ine1 .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
antihelix  of  the  ear : as,  the  anthelicine  fossa, 
anthelion  (ant-he'-  or  an-the'li-on),  n. ; pi.  ant- 
helia (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  avdipiov,  neut.  of  avdy- 

faot;,  later  form  of  avri/Xio;,  opposite  the  sun.] 

1 . One  or  more  bright-colored  rings  around  the 
shadow  of  the  head  of  an  observer  as  seen  on 
a cloud  or  fog-bank  or  on  a moist  surface  cov- 
ered with  drops  of  dew.  It  is  sometimes  observed 
in  alpine  or  polar  regions,  but  most  perfectly  by  aeronauts 
when  above  a cloud.  It  is  due  to  the  Interference  of  rays 
of  light  reflected  from  drops  of  water. 

2.  A bright  spot,  of  indefinite  outline,  some- 
times seen  on  the  parhelic  circle  directly 
opposite  the  sun,  due  to  reflections  from  the 
surfaces  of  ice-crystals  or  snowflakes. 

anthelix  (ant'he-  or  an'the-liks),  n.\  pi.  anthel- 
ices (ant-hel'-  or  an-thel'i-sez).  [<  Gr.  dvOtXf, 
the  inner  curvature  of  the  ear,  < avd-,  dvr-  for 
avri,  opposite  to,  + UUf,  helix : see  helix.]  Same 
as  antihelix. 

anthelminthic  (an-thel-min'thik),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  anthelmintic. 

anthelmintic  (an-thel-min'tik),  a.  and  n.  [< 
NL.  anthelminticum,  < Gr.  avd-,  avr-  for  avre, 
against,  + tkfuv f (iXyivd-),  a worm,  esp.  a tape- 
worm, a maw-worm;  of  uncertain  origin.]  I. 
a.  In  med.,  destroying  or  expelling  intestinal 
worms. 

II.  n.  A vermifuge ; a drug  used  for  destroy- 
ing and  expelling  intestinal  worms, 
anthem  (an'them),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  at t- 
thym;  occasionally  spelled  anthymne  (simulat- 
ing hymn),  also  antheme,  antemne;  < ME.  an- 
tem,  antim,  antym,  anteme,  antempne,  anteplme, 
antefne,  < AS.  antefen,  < ML.  antifona,  anti- 
pliona,  an  anthem,  an  antiphon : see  anti- 
phon.] Originally,  a hymn  sung  in  alternate 
parts ; in  modem  usage,  a piece  of  sacred  music 
set  to  words  usually  taken  from  the  Psalms  or 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures ; a developed  mo- 
tet. There  are  four  kinds  : (a)  anthems  for  a double  choir , 
in  which  the  choirs  sing  antiphonally ; (6)  full  anthems. 
which  consist  of  a chorus  only,  or  of  a chorus  and  verses, 
in  which  the  chorus  occupies  the  principal  place,  and  the 
verses  (usually  set  to  music  in  four  parts  and  sung  by  a 
part  of  the  choir)  are  subordinate ; (c)  verse  antkems,  in 
which  solos,  duets,  and  trios  are  the  prominent  features, 
the  chorus  being  subordinate;  and  (d)  solo  anthems , in 
which  a single  voice  is  the  prominent  feature.  The  an- 
them may  or  may  not  have  an  accompaniment  for  the  or- 
gan, or  for  any  number  of  instruments.  It  has  reached  its 
highest  development  in  England, 
anthem  (an'them),  v.  t.  [f.  anthem,  n.]  To  cele- 
brate or  salute  with  an  anthem  or  song.  [Used 
only  in  poetry.] 

Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn. 

Keats,  Fancy. 

anthemion  (an-the'mi-on),  n. ; pi.  anthemia  (-a). 
[<  Gr.  avdeytov,  a flower,  a flower  ornament,  < 
avdoc,  flower:  see  anther.]  In  art  and  archmol.x 
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(a)  A characteristic  palmette  or  honeysuckle  or- 
nament, varying  in  detail,  but  constant  in  type, 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  both  in  single  ex- 
amples and  in  series,  in  vase-painting,  in  archi- 
tectural sculpture,  in  jewelry  and  dress-fabrics, 
and  in  all  other  decorative  work  of  Greek  origin 
from  very  early  times,  and  later  in  ornament  de- 
rived from  the  Greek.  This  ornament  in  its  original 
shape  was  borrowed  by  Greek  artists  from  the  Orient,  and 
was  probably  first  adopted  by  the  Ionians.  It  was  much 
used  upon  antefixes,  both  sculptured  and  in  terra-cotta,  and 
m the  composition  of  acroteria,  particularly  those  of  the 
tall  and  slender  Greek  funeral  slabs,  (ft)  Any  con-  aw 
ventionalized  flower  or  foliage  ornament,  as  aH'  • ra,  (an  ther-al),  a.  [<  anther  + -al.]  Per- 
those  common  in  Oriental  embroidery  or  Per-  an/t^,e.r  °}'  anth<^s- 

sian  porcelain.  ^irtiier-dust)  (an  tlier-dust),  n,  Tlie  dust  or  pol- 


< Gr.  avdgpdg,  flowery,  blooming,  < avdelv,  bloom, 

< avdog,  a blossom,  a flower,  = Skt.  andhas, 
herb.]  In  bot.,  the  essential  polliniferous  part 
of  a stamen,  generally  raised  upon  the  extremi- 
ty of  a filament.  It  is  usually  bilobed,  each  lobe  con- 
taining two  (rarely  one)  pollen-sacs  (microsporangia) 
filled  with  pollen-microspores,  and  each  lobe  opening  at 
maturity  by  a slit,  pore,  or  valve.  The  anther  is  attached 
to  the  summit  of  a filament,  or  may  be  sessile.  Theoreti- 
cally it  is  homologous  to  the  blade  of  a leaf,  the  two  halves 
of  which  are  represented  by  the  cells,  the  mid-vein  by  the 


anthoclinium 


of  the  thorax  ; perfect  tarsi,  with  distinct  claws ; normal 
eyes ; the  prothorax  at  base  narrower  than  the  elytra  ; and 
the  hind  coxse  not  prominent.  They  are  beetles  mostly 
of  small  size,  generally  found  on  flowers,  though  some  spe- 
cies inhabit  sandy  places  near  water. 

Anthicus  (an'thi-kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avdinog , 
like  a flower,  < avdog , a flower:  see  anther .]  A 
genus  of  heteromerous  beetles,  typical  of  the 
family  Anthicidce , having  the  thorax  unarmed. 
It  contains  Anthicus  fuscus  and  many  other  mi- 
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connective,  and  the  parenchyma  by  the  pollen. — Adnate  nute  species. 

anther,  cruciate  anther,  etc.  See  the  adjectives.  Anthiaae  (an'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anthus  + 
i.nthpral  fjm'+.h&r.Q  n n j.  u7i  -idee.]  The  Anthince  (which  see),  rated  as  a 

family. 

ant-hill  (ant'hil),  re.  [<  ME.  amete-hull,  < AS. 
c emet-hyll , wmett-hyll : see  ant1,  emmet,  nn&hill1.] 


len  of  an  anther. 
antherid.(an'ther-id),  n.  Same  as  antheridium. 
antheridia,  n.  Plural  of  antheridium. 
antheridial  (an-the-rid'i-al),  a.  j ( antheridium 
+ -ah']  In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  anthe- 
ridium. 

The  Antheridial  disk  springing  from  the  leaf  form. 

S.  B.  Herrick,  Plant  Life,  p.  95. 

antheridian  (an-the-rid'i-an),  a.  Same  as  an- 
theridial. 

antheridium  (an-tlie-rid'i-um),  n. ; pi.  anthe- 
ridia (-a).  [NL.,  < anthera,  anther,  + Gr.  dim. 
-tdiov.]  In  hot.,  the 


Anthemia. 

from  a Greek  vase ; b,  from  the  acroterium  of  an  Attic  stele. 


anthemion-frieze  (an-the'mi-on-frez),  n.  Same 
as  anthemion-molding. 

anthemion-molding  (an-the'mi-on-moFding), 
n.  In  Gr.  art,  a molding  or  frieze  ornamented  cab£d  antheri'd. 
with  a series  of  anthemia,  usually  in  graceful  a, , henferous  (an- 

B the-rif  e-rus),  a.  [< 


organ  in  crypto 
gamic  plants  which 
answers  to  the  an- 
ther in  the  phaner- 
ogamic series,  it 

contains  the  male  sex- 
ual cells  which  fertilize 
the  female  cells.  Also 
called  antherid. 


Antheridia. 

a,  branch  of  Fucus,  with  antheridia, 
one  separated  and  antherozoids  escap- 
ing ; b,  antheridia  of  a moss  surrounded 
by  paraphyses.  (Both  highly  magni- 
fied.) 


Anthemion-molding. — Frieze  of  the  Erechtheum. 

alternation  of  two  forms.  Sometimes  the  effect  is 


NL.  anthera  + L. 
ferre  = E.  hear L] 

In  hot.:  (a)  Pro- 
ducing anthers. 

(6)  Supporting  an- 
thers, as  the  fila- 
ments. 

antheriform  (an'- 
ther-i-fdrm),  a.  [<  NL.  anthera  + L.  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  an  anther. 

antherogenous  (an-the-roj'e-nus),  a,  [<  NL. 
antherogenus,  (.  anthera  + L.  -genus,  producing : 
see  -genous.]  In  hot.,  resulting  from  the  trans- 
formation of  anthers,  as  the  additional  petals  in 
many  double  flowers  : also  applied  to  a double 
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alternation  ot  two  torms.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  many  double  flowers  : also  applied  to  a doul 
diversified  by  the  introduction  of  flowers  or  tendrils  more  flower  resulting  from  such  transformation, 
literally  expressed,  and  occasionally  birds  are  represented  antheroid  (an'thpr-mrL  n fY  nwthw  4-  i 

perching  on  the  tendrils,  as  in  examples  at  Athehs  and  Ar-  *•  tner-oid],  a.  L <,  anther  + -old.] 

i/ns  Uip  moct  oimriTit  uviiTviniaa  nf  ...  — — xiesemonng  an  antner. 


yjn  me  icuuius,  iia  in  examples  at  .a  Miens  ana  Ar- 
gos. The  most  elegant  examples  of  anthemion-molding  are 
those  beneath  the  capitals  of  the  north  porch  columns,  and 
forming  one  of  the  friezes,  of  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens. 

Anthemis  (an'the-mis),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  avOepig , a 
flower,  also^  an  herb  like  our  camomile  (Dios- 
corides),  < avdog , a flower:  see  anther.']  A large 
genus  of  composite  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Anthemidece.  a.  Cotula  is  the  mayweed  or  stinking 
camomile  ; A.  nobilis  is  the  common  camomile  of  Europe 
and  of  gardens  elsewhere.  The  flowers  contain  a bitter 
principle,  which  has  tonic  properties,  and  yield  an  essen- 
tial oil  having  an  aromatic  fragrance.  They  are  conse- 
quently much  used  as  a light  tonic,  and  also  as  a fomen- 
tation or  poultice. 

anthemorrhagic  (anl/hem-o-raj'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
avO-,  avr-  for  avri,  against,  4-  aipoppayucdg , hemor- 
rhagic: see  hemorrhagic.]  Tending  to  check 
hemorrhage ; hemastatic.  Also  anthemorrhagic 
and  antihemorrhagic. 

anthemwise  (an'tliem-wiz),  adv.  [<  anthem 
+ wise 2.]  In  the  manner  of  an  antiphonal 
anthem ; alter-  ^ 
nately.  ^ b 

Several  quires, 
placed  one  over 
against  another,  and 
taking  the  voice  by 
catches,  anthem- 
wise,  give  great 
pleasure. 

Bacon,  Masques. 

anthemy  (an'- 
the-mi),  n. ; pi. 
anthemies(-m\z). 

[<  Gr.  avdfiuov, 
equivalent  to 
avdog,  a flower: 
see  anther.]  In 
hot.,  a term  pro- 
posed for  any 
form  of  flower- 
cluster. 

anther  (an'- 
th&r),  re.  [<  NL. 
anthera,  anther, 


antherozoid  (an'Ther-o-zd'id),  re.  [<  NL.  an- 
thera, anther,  + zooides,  zooid:  see  anther  and 
zooid.]  In  hot. , the  minute  motile  cell  produced 
in  the  antheridium  of  cryptogams  by  which  the 
female  reproductive  bodies  are  fertilized.  The 
antherozoids  are  small  cells  of  various  forms  provided 
with  cilia  which  are  produced  in  the  antheridial  cells ; 
when  mature  they  hurst  the  cell  and  move  freely  about. 
See  cut  under  antheridium.  Same  as  spermatozooid. 

anthesis  (an-the'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avdr/tng,  the 
full  bloom  of  a flower,  K avdelv,  bloom:  see 
anther.]  The  period  or  act  of  expansion  in 
flowers. 

I thereupon  carefully  inspected  both  these  trees  [gink- 
go], and  found  that  anthesis  was  so  nearly  synchronous  in 
the  two  sexes  that  I was  able  on  the  6th  to  pronounce 
them  ready  for  fertilization.  Science,  V.  495. 

Anthesteria  (an-thes-te'ri-a),  re.  pi.  [Gr.  ’Av6e- 
arhpia,  the  feast  of  flowers,  in  the  month  of  Av- 
SeoTr/picrv : see  Anthesterion.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  the 
festival  of  flowers,  the  third  in  order  of  the 


A mound  or  hillock  of  earth,  leaves,  twigs,  and 
other  substances,  formed  by  a colony  of  ants 
for  or  in  the  process  of  constructing  their  habi- 
tation. Tile  ant-hills  erected  by  the  termites,  or  white 
ants,  are  among  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  insect 
architecture.  They  are  in  the  form  of  pyramids  or  cones 
of  earth,  sometimes  10  or  12  feet  high,  baked  in  the  sun  to 
remarkable  hardness  and  consistency.  See  termite.— Ant- 
bill  grass,  a name  given  to  a species  of  fescue-grass,  Fes- 
tuca  sylvatica,  from  its  frequent  occurrence  on  ant-hills. 

ant-hillock  (ant'hiP ok),  n.  Same  as  ant-hill . 
Anthinae  (an-thl'ne),"re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anthus  + 
Ante.]  A subfamily  of  oscine  passerine  birds; 
one  of  two  divisions  of  the  family  Motacillidce, 
or  wagtails:  sometimes  made  a family  Anthidw. 

The  group  consists  of  the  pipits,  or  titlarks,  chiefly  of  the 
genus  Anthus,  with  which  the  subfamily  is  nearly  con- 
terminous. Anthince  differ  from  other  Motacillidce  in  hav- 
ing the  tail  shorter  than  the  wing,  with  broader  feathers 
the  tarsi  relatively  shorter,  the  lateral  toes  longer,  and 
the  hind  claw  lengthened  and  straightened.  Four  or  five 
primaries  usually  compose  the  point  of  the  wing,  and  the 
coloration  is  streaky.  There  are  about  50  species,  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  See  Anthus. 

anthine1  (an'thin),  a.  [<  L.  anthinus,  < Gr.  av - 
6iv6g,  pertaining  to  a flower,  < avOog,  a flower.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a flower. 
anthine2  (an'thin),  a.  [<  Anthince.]  In  ornith., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anthinee,  or  pipits, 
anthobian  (an-tho'bi-an),  re.  [<  NL.  Anthohii 
+ -an.]  A beetle  of  the  group  Anthohii  (which 
see) : so  calledfromliving  on  flowers  and  leaves. 
Anthobii  (an-tbo'bi-I),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  an- 
thohius,  a.,  < Gr.  avdog,  a flower,  + /3 tog,  life.]  In 
some  systems  of  classification  (as  Latreille’s),  a 
group  of  scarabseoid  lamellicom  beetles,  closely 
related  to  the  Hoplides,  hut  having  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  labium  produced  beyond  the 
mentum,  the  elytra  with  rounded  tips  divaricat- 
ing from  each  other,  and  the  antennas  9-  or  10- 
jointed,  the  last  3 joints  constituting  the  clave- 
ola.  There  are  several  genera  and  many  species,  chiefly  of 
warm  countries,  living  upon  flowers  and  leaves. 

Anthobranchia  (an-tho-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi . 
[NL.,  < Gr.  avdog,  a flower,  + fip&yxta". gills.]  A 
suborder  of  nudibranchiate  gastropods,  with 
the  branchiae  arranged  in  a rosette  about  the 
anus,  whence  the  name.  It  includes  the  family 
Dorididee  and  related  forms.  Also  called  Py- 
gohranchia. 

anthobranchiate  (an-tho-brang'ki-at),  a.  andre. 
[<  Anthobranchia  + -ate1.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Anthobranchia. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  suborder  Antho- 
branchia. 

anthocarpous  (an-tho-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  an- 
thocarpus,  ( Gr.  avdog , a flower,  + Kuptrog,  fruit: 
see  carpel.]  In  hot.,  characterized  by  thickened 
floral  envelops:  applied  to  certain  fruits,  in- 
stances  of  anthocarpous  fruits  are  the  checkerberry  with 
a fleshy  calyx,  the  berry  of  the  yew  with  a cup-like  disk 
and  the  strawberry  with  fleshy  torus.  Tile  epithet  is  also 
applied  to  such  multiple  fruits  as  the  mulberry  and  pine- 
apple, which  are  dense  forms  of  inflorescence  with  the 
fleshy  floral  envelops  matted  together  about  tile  ovaries 
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Attic  feasts  in  honor  of  Dionysus.  The  observance  Aan<^^°  %>  the  cone  of  the  pine,  etc. 

lasted  for  three  days,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Anthochgera  (an-tho-ke'ra),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < 


Anthers. 

a,  anther  of  Aquilegia , opening;  b, 
same,  expanded  ; c,  versatile  anther  of 
Liltum  ,*  d,  anther  of  Herberts,  opening 
by  valves ; e,  anther  of  Solatium,  opening 
by  terminal  pores;  /,  sigmoid  anther  of 
Ecballium.  (Ail  magnified.) 


7 , 7 “ — , — me ouservance 

lasted  for  three  days,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
Anthesterion  (or  toward  the  1st  of  our  March),  and  cele- 
brated  the  opening  of  spring  and  the  ripening  of  the  wine 
of  the  previous  season.  The  people  wore  garlands  of  the 
brilliant  anemones  which  deck  the  Attic  plain  at  that  sea- 
son, and  certain  mystic  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  were 
performed  by  priestesses  in  the  guise  of  bacchantes. 

Anthesterion  (an-tbes-te'ri-on),  re.  [Gr.  ’Av- 
decTrjptiiv,  the  time  of  flowers,  ( avdog  (stem  avde-, 
orig.  avdecr-),  a flower,  + term.  -Tijpt-uv.]  The 
eighth  month  of  the  ancient  Attic  year,  con- 
taining twenty-nine  days,  and  corresponding 
to  the  last  part  of  February  and  the  beginning 
of  March.  

anthicid  (an'thi-sid),  re.  A beetle  of  the  family  anthoclinium 
Anthicidce.  (an-tho-klin'i- 

Anthicidse  (an-this'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anthi- 
cus + -idw.]  A family  of  heteromerous  beetles, 
corresponding  to  the  Anthieides  of  Latreille  or 
the  old  genus  Notoxus.  They  have  the  anterior  coxal 
cavities  open  behind ; the  head  strongly  constricted  at 
base,  and  suddenly  narrowed  behind ; no  lateral  suture 


Gr.  avdog,  a flower,  + xa,Puv,  delight.]  A ge- 
nus  of  honey-birds,  of  the  family  Meliphagidce 
and  subfamily  Meliphaginw,  based  upon  the 
mottled  honey-eater  or  brush  wattle-bird  of 
Australia  ( A . carunculata  or  A.  mellivora),  de- 
scribed as  specially  fond  of  the  banksias,  upon 
the  blossoms  of  which  it  feeds.  It  has  a peculiar  cry 
resembling  the  syl- 
lables (joogivaruck, 
its  native  name. 

Vigors  and  Hors- 
feld,  1826.  Formerly 
also  called  Creadion. 


um),  nr,  pi.  an- 
thoclinia  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  avdog, 
a flower,  + \ikivri, 
a bed : see  clinic, 
etc.]  In  bot.,  a 


Section  of  Head  of  Sunflower. 
a,  receptacle,  or  anthoclinium. 


anthoclinium 

name  for  a receptacle  of  inflorescence,  such  as 
that  of  Gompositce. 

Anthocoridse  (an-tbo-kor'i-de),  v.  pi.  [NL., 

< Anthocoris  + -idee.']  A family  of  bugs,  con- 
taining chiefly  minute,  narrowly  oval,  and 
narrow-headed  species  of  a shining-black  or 
dull-brown  color,  marked  with  white.  For- 
merly a subfamily  of  Cimicidse. 

Anthocoris  (an-thok'o-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av- 
dog,  a flower,  + icopig,  a bug.]  A genus  of  het- 
eropterous  insects,  of  the  family  Lygeeidee,  or 
giving  name  to  a subfamily  Antkocorinos  of  the 
family  Cimicidce,  having  the  antennae  filiform. 
It  contains  small  black  bugs  with  reddish  and 
^white  marks.  See  cut  under  flower-bug. 
anthocyan  (an-tho-si'an),  n.  Same  as  antho- 
cyanin. 

anthocyanin,  anthocyanine  (an-tho-si'a-nin), 

n.  [<  Gr.  avdog,  a flower,  + uvavog,  blue,  + -i«2. 
Cf.  cyanin .]  The  dissolved  coloring  matter  in 
blue  flowers. 

anthodium  (an-tho'di-um),  n. ; pi.  anthodia  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  avdeiSyg : see  anthoid.]  The  head,  or 
so-called  compound  flower,  of  Gompositce. 
anthogenesis  (an-tho-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avdog,  a flower,  + yheaig,  production.]  A mode 
of  reproduction  occurring  in  some  of  the  plant- 
lice,  or  Phytophthiria , in  which  there  intervenes 
a form  furnishing  male  and  female  pupae  from 
which  sexual  individuals  arise.  Pascoe,  Zool. 
Class.,  p.  264. 

anthography  (an-thog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  avdog, 
a flower,  + -ypafia,  < ypatpeiv,  write.]  That 
branch  of  botany  which  treats  of  flowers;  a 
description  of  flowers. 

anthoid  (an'thoid),  a.  [<  Gr.  *avdou6yg,  contr. 
avdudt/g,  like  a flower,  < avdog,  a flower,  + eldog, 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  a flower ; resem- 
bling a flower. 

antholeucin,  antholeucine  (an-tho-lu'sin),  n. 
[<  Gr.  avdog,  a flower,  + Aevuog,  white,  4-  -ire2.] 
The  dissolved  coloring  matter  in  white  flowers, 
antholite  (an'tho-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  avdog,  a flower, 
+ XiBog,  a stone!]  In  geol.,  an  impression  on 
rocks,  as  on  the  shales  of  the  coal-measures, 
resembling,  or  supposed  to  resemble,  a flower. 
anthological1  (an-tho-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  antholo- 
gy1.'] Pertaining  to’ an  anthology;  consisting 
of  beautiful  extracts,  especially  from  the  poets. 
anthological2t  (an-tho-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  anthol- 
ogy-.] Treating  of  flowers, 
anthologist  (an-thol'o-jist),  n.  [<  anthology1 
+ -ist.]  The  compiler  of  an  anthology. 
anthology1  (an-thol'o-ji),  n. ; pi.  anthologies 
(-jiz).  [<  Gr.  avdoXoyia,  LGr.  also  avdoMywv,  a 

flower-gathering,  and  hence  a collection  of  sm  all 
poems,  < avdoUyog,  gathering  flowers,  < avdog,  a 
flower,  4-  Xeyeiv  = L.  legere,  gather,  read:  see 
lection,  legend,  etc.,  and  cf.  anthology 2.]  1.  A 

collection  of  flowers,  a garland.  [Bare.]  — 

2.  Aeollection  of  poems,  epigrams,  andfugitive 
pieces  by  various  authors.  The  name  was  origi- 
nally given  to  Greek  collections  of  this  nature,  and  is 
hence  applied  to  any  literary  collection  similarly  made. 

3.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a selection  from  several  of 
the  official  service-books  of  such  parts  of  the 
services  as  are  most  needed  by  the  laity. 

anthology2t  (an-thol'o-ji),  ii.  [<  Gr.  avdog,  a 
flower,  + -Xoyia,  < Xeyeiv,  speak : see  -ology.]  A 
treatise  on  flowers. 

antholysis  (an-thol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,<Gr.  avdog, 
a flower,  + Xbaig,  a breaking  up,  a loosening,  < 
Xvuv,  loosen.]  In  hot.,  a retrograde  metamor- 
phosis of  the  organs  of  a flower,  as  of  carpels 
into  stamens,  stamens  into  petals,  etc. 
anthomania  (an-tho-ma'ni-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avdog,  a flower,  + pavla,  mania:  see  mania.]  An 
extravagant  fondness  for  flowers. 
Anthomedusa  (an"tho-me-du'sa),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  avdog,  a flower,  + NL.  medusa,  q.  v.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Anthomedusidce. 
anthomedusid  (an^tho-me-du/sid),  n.  An 
acaleph  of  tho  family  Anthomedusidce. 
Anthomedusidse  (an<'tho-me-du'si-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Anthomedusa  + -idee.]  In  zodl.,  a fam- 
ily of  Hydromedusinee  (which  see)  whose  me- 
dusae become  free.  They  are  without  otoliths,  with 
ocelli  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles,  gonads  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  gastral  cavity,  and  mostly  4 radial  canals. 
The  polyp-colonies  on  which  these  medusfe  hud  contain 
alimentary  zooids  which  are  not  invested  by  chitinous 
cups.  The  medusa)  bud  mostly  on  the  ordinary  alimen- 
tary polyps,  hut  exceptionally  directly  from  the  hydro- 
rhiza. 

Anthomorphidse  (an-tho-mor'fi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < *Anthomorpha  (?)  (<  Gr.  avdog,  a flower, 
4-  yopfifj,  form)  + -idee.]  A family  of  Hexac- 
tmice  with  slightly  developed  muscular  system 
and  long,  slightly  contractile  tentacles  without 
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anthotaxis 


any  circular  muscles,  the  tentacles  being  con-  1.  In  entom.,  flower-loving,  as  a bee. — 2.  Of  or 

sequently  non-retractile.  Reproductive  organs  are  pertaining  to  the  Anthophila. 

present  on  all  the  numerous  complete  septa;  accessory  Anthophora  (an-thof'6-ra),  n.  [NL.,fem.  sing. 

Athtm^aTa^Vmi'i-a),  »-  [NL.  (Meigen,  (-  -use  2 neut.  pi.)  oi  Jidhophorus : see  amtho- 
1826 ; improp.  Anthomya,  besvoidy,  1830,  earlier 
in  a perverted  form,  Anthomyza,  Fallen,  1810), 

< Gr.  avdog , a flower,  4-  yvia,  a fly,  akin  to  L.  mus- 
ca,  a fly:  see  Musca.]  A genus  of  dipterous  in- 


Turnip-fly  ( Anthomyia  radicutn).  (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 
a,  larva;  b,  pupa,  natural  size;  c,  pupa,  enlarged.  (After  Curtis.) 

sects,  typical  of  the  family  Antliomyiidde  : less 
commonly  in  the  perverted  form  Anthomyza. 
It  includes  numerous  species ; the  larvse  of  some  feed 
upon  garden  vegetables.  A.  brassicee  is  the  cabbage-fly; 
A.  trimaculatci  and  A.  radicutn  are  turnip-flies;  A.  tu- 
berosa  attacks  potatoes. 

Anthomyiidse  (an-tho-mi-i'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Anthomyia  + -idee  ; also  in  the  perverted  form 
Anthomyzidce  {Anthomyzides,  Latreille).]  In 
some  systems  of  classification,  a family  of 
dipterous  insects,  corresponding  more  or  less 
exactly  to  the  Anthomyzides  of  Latreille : some- 
times merged  in  Musoidai. 

Anthomyza  (an-tho-mi'  za),  n.  [NL.,  a per- 
verted form  for  Anthomyia. ^ 1.  In  entom. : (a) 
Same  as  Anthomyia.  Fallen,  1810.  ( b ) A genus 
of  lepidopterous  insects.  Swainson,  1833. — 2. 
In  ornith.,  a genus  of  meliphagine  birds,  whose 
type  is  A.  cceruleocephala  of  New  Zealand, 
named  by  Swainson  in  1837.  The  name,  being 
preoccupied  in  entomology,  was  changed  to  An- 
thornis  by  G.  K.  Gray  in  1840. 

Anthomyzidse  (an-tho-mi'zi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Anthomyzq,  1,  4-  -idee.]  Same  as  Anthomyiidse. 

Anthomyzides  (an-tho-mi'zi-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

prop.  F.  pi.,  equiv.  to’  Anthomyzidse.]  In  La- 
treille’s  system  of  classification,  a subtribe  of 
Muscides,  corresponding  closely  to  Anthomyi- 
idee.  It  is  composed  of  species  having  the  appearance 
of  common  flies,  with  4-jointed  abdomen,  non-vibratile 
wings,  and  short  antennae  ending  in  a long  or  linear  joint, 
with  the  seta  mostly  plumose. 

Anthonomus  (an-thon'o-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
“avdovopog,  feeding  on  flowers  (found  in  passive 
sense  avOdvoyog  (proparoxytone),  having  its 
flowers  fed  on) ; cf.  avdovoyeiv,  feed  on  flowers, 

< avdog,  a flower,  + vkpuv,  mid.  veyeadae,  feed, 
graze.]  A genus  of  Curculionidce,  or  snout- 
beetles,  comprising  numerous  species  of  rather 
small  size,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the 
globe  except  the  arctic  regions,  a few  live  in  the 
larval  state  in  tlie  galls  made  by  homopterous,  dipterous, 


Anthophore.  ( From  Gray’s 
"Genera  of  Plants  of  the 
United  States.”) 

Section  of  the  flower  of 
Silene  Pennsylvanica,  en- 
larged, showing  the  antho- 
phore ( a ) within  the  calyx, 
bearing  the  petals,  stamens, 
and  ovary. 


Apple-curculio  ( Anthonomus  quadrigibbus ). 
o,  natural  size;  b,  lateral  view;  c,  dorsal  view. 

or  hymenopterous  insects ; others  live  between  the  un- 
opened leaves  of  various  trees;  while  the  majority  infest 
the  fruit  or  seed-pods  of  plants.  The  apple-curculio,  A. 
quadrigibbus  (Say),  is  a familiar  example,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  the  four  somewhat  prominent  tubercles  on  its 
elytra,  and  by  its  bidentate  anterior  femora.  The  larva)  of 
Anthonomus  are  more  arched  dorsally  than  most  other  cur- 
culionid  larvae;  they  undergo  transformation  within  the 
fruit  or  plant  they  infest ; and  they  do  not  enter  the  ground. 

Anthophila  (an-thof'i-la),  n. pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  anthophilus:  see  anthophilous.]  InLatreille’s 
system  of  classification,  the  melliferous  acu- 
leate hymenopterous  insects ; the  bees : a syn- 
onym of  Mellifera  (which  see).  It  is  commonly 
divided  into  the  two  families  Apidce  and  Andre- 
nidee. 

anthophilous  (an-thof'i-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  an- 
thophilus, < Gr.  avdog,  a flower,  + <j>lXog,  loving.] 


Mason-bee  {Anthophora  sponsa ),  and  tube  constructed  by  the  bee. 

phore.]  1.  Agenusof  bees,  of  the  family  Apidee; 
one  of  several  genera  which  collect  pollen  by 
means  of  the  hind  tibiae,  and  which  are  known 
as  mason-bees.  A.  sponsa  is  an  example.  See 
mason-bee. — 2.  [?.  c.]  Plural  of  anihopliorum. 
anthophore  (an'tho-for),  n.  [<  NL.  anthopho- 
rum,  prop.  neut.  of  anthophorus,  < Gr.  avdoipopog, 
bearing  flowers,  < avdog,  a flower,  + -<l>6pog,  bear- 
ing, < <j>epuv  = E.  bear1.]  In  hot.,  a form  of  floral 
Stipe,  produced  by  the 
elongation  of  the  inter- 
node between  the  calyx 
and  the  corolla,  and  bear- 
ing the  corolla,  stamens, 
and  pistil,  as  in  the  catch- 
fly  {Silene).  Also  called 
anthophorum. 
anthophorous  (an-thof'o- 
rus),  a.  [<  NL.  anthoph'o- 
rus,  < Gr.  avdorpdpog,  bear- 
ing flowers:  see  antho- 
phore and  -ous.]  Bearing 
flowers. 

anthophorum  (an-thof'o- 
rum),  n. ; pi.  anthophora 
(-ra).  [NL,]  Same  as  an- 
thophore. 

anthophyllite  (an-tho- 

fil'It),  n.  [<  NL.  antho- 
phyllum,  a clove  (with  al- 
lusion to  the  color),  < Gr. 
avdog,  a flower,  + tjtv, Uoi>,  leaf,  = L.  folium : see 
folio.]  A mineral,  allied  to  amphibole  or  horn- 
blende, occurring  in  radiating  columnar  aggre- 
gates. It  is  orthorhombic  in  crystallization, 
anthophyllitic  (an  ' tho-fi-lit'ik),  a.  [_<  antho- 
phyllite + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  anthophyllite,  or 
containing  it. 

Anthophysa  (an-tho-fi'za),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av- 
dog, a flower,  + tpinja,  a breath,  bubble.]  A genus 
of  pantostomatous  infusorians,  of  the  group  Di- 
mastiga,  containing  bifiagellate  monads  which 
are  united  in  colonies  of  several  zooids. 
Anthoptilid.se  (an-thop-til'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Antlioptilum  + -idse.]  A family  of  Spicateous 
pennatuloid  polyps  without  rachial  pinnules, 
with  polyps  sessile  on  both  sides  of  the  rachis 
in  distinct  rows,  and  without  cells. 

Anthoptilum  (an-thop'ti-lum),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avdog,  flower,  + tttIXov,  feather,  wing.]  A genus 
of  polyps,  representing  the  family  Antlioptilidai. 
anthorism  (an'tho-rizm),  n.  [<  NL.  anthoris- 
mus,  < Gr.  avdoptapdg,  counter-definition,  < avdo- 
I -A&iv,  make  a counter-definition,  < avd-,  avr-  for 
avrl,  against,  counter  to,  + opifrtv,  limit,  bound, 
define  : see  horizon,.]  In  rliet.,  a description  or 
definition  contrary  to  that  which  has  been  given 
by  one’s  opponent. 

anthorismus  (an-tho-riz'mus),  n.  Same  as  an- 
thorism. 

anthosiderite  (an-tho-sid'e-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  avdog, 
a flower,  + aidiip'mjg,  of  iron : see  siderite.]  A 
native  silicate  of  iron,  of  an  ocherous-yellow 
color,  inclining  to  yellowish-brown,  and  having 
a fibrous  radiated  structure,  found  in  Brazil. 
Anthosoma  (an-tho-so'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avdog, 
a flower,  + aoya,  a body!]  A genus  of  sipho- 
nostomous  parasitic  crustaceans,  giving  name 
to  a family  Anthosomidce.  A species,  A.  smitlii, 
is  found  upon  sharks. 

AnthosomideB  (an-tho-so'mi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Anthosoma  + -idee.]  ’ A family  of  siphonosto- 
mous  parasitic  crustaceans,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Anthosoma. 

anthotaxis  (an-tho-tak'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gt. avdog, 
a flower,  + rlfig,  order,  < raacuv,  arrange,  order: 


anthotaxis 

see  tactic.']  In  hot.,  the  arrangement  of  flowers 
on  the  axis  of  growth : same  as  inflorescence. 
anthotaxy  (an'tho-tak-si),  n.  Same  as  antho- 
taxis. 

anthoxanthin,  anthoxanthine  (an-tho-zan'- 

thin),  n.  [<  Gr.  avdoc,  a flower,  + gavddc,  yellow 
(see  xanthin),  + An2.]  The  yellow  or  orange 
coloring  matter  of  yellow  flowers  and  fruit,  a 
modification  of  chlorophyl. 

Antliozoa  (an-tho-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avdoc,  a flower,  + fyor,  pi.  fya,  an  animal:  see 
soon.]  The  flower-animals,  or  animal-flowers; 
a former  class  or  large  group  of  zoophytes,  in- 
exactly equivalent  to  the  modern  class  Acti- 
nozoa  (which  see).  By  some,  who  have  included  the 
Pobjzoa  under  zoophytes,  Antliozoa  has  been  made  the 
other  and  prime  division  of  zoophytes,  and  has  been  di- 
vided into  Hydroida,  Asteroida,  and  Helianthoida.  The 
Anthozoa  have  also  been  divided  into  Actiniidce,  Zoan- 
thidat,  Xeniidce,  Alcyoniidce,  Pennatulidce , Tubiporidce, 
Caryophyllidai,  and  Qorgoniidw. 
anthozoan  (an-tho-zo'an),  a.  and  it.  [<  Antho- 
zoa + -an.  j I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Anthozoa ; anthozoic. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Anthozoa;  an  anthozoon. 
anthozoic  (an-tho-zo'ik),  a.  [<  Anthozoa  + Ac.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anthozoa ; zoophytic. 
anthozooid  (an-tho-zo'oid),  it.  [<  Anthozoa  + 
-oid.  Of.  zodid.]  An  individual  polyp  of  a 
polypidom ; an  actinozoon  of  the  compound  Ac- 
tinozoa,  formed  by  budding  in  a zoanthodeme  ; 


Anthozooids. 

End  of  a branch  of  red  coral  of  commerce,  Corallium  rubrum, 
with  three  anthozodids,  A,  B,  C,  in  different  degrees  of  expansion: 
Jk,  mouth ; a,  that  part  of  the  ccenosarc  which  rises  into  a cup  around 
the  base  of  each  anthozodid. 

one  of  the  individual  zooids  borne  upon  the 
coenosare  of  the  compound  Zoantharia.  Thus,  in 
a piece  of  coral  each  of  the  numerous  little  animals  which 
build  up  the  coral  mass  is  an  anthozooid. 

anthozoon  (an-tho-zo'on),  it. ; pi.  anthozoa  (-a). 

*.[NL.,  sing,  of  Anthozoa.]  One  of  the  Anthozoa. 

anthracene  (an'thra-sen),  it.  [<  anthrax  ( an - 
thrac-),  coal,  + -ene.]  Ahydrocarbon  (Ci^Hj^) 
found  in  coal-tar,  and  extracted  from  the  last 
portion  of  the  distillate  from  this  substance 
by  chilling  and  pressure.  It  is  purified  by  redis- 
filiation,  ami  forma  white  crystalline  laminae  which  melt 
at  415°  F.  It  is  of  great  commercial  value,  being  the  base 
from  which  artificial  alizarin  is  prepared.  See  alizarin. 
Also  written  anthracin. 

anthraceniferous  (an^thra-se-nif 'e-rus),  a. 
[<  anthracene  + -i-ferous.]  Containing  or  yield- 
ing anthracene. 

By  whatever  means  the  crude  anthraceniferous  mass 
has  been  obtained,  it  must  be  submitted  to  a process  of 
purification.  Ure , Diet.,  IV.  72. 

anthraces,  n.  Plural  of  anthrax. 

anthracic  (an-thras'ik),  a.  [<  anthrax  ( anthrac -) 
+ -ic.  J Of  or  pertaining  to  the  disease  anthrax. 

Anthracidse  (an-thras'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < An- 
thrax (Anthrac-)  + Ada;.]  A family  of  dipterous 
insects,  of  the  old  group  Tanystomata,  contain- 
ing the  genera  Anthrax,  Lomatia,  Bombylius, 
etc. : now  called  Bombyliidas  (which  see). 

anthraciferous  (an-thra-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  Or. 
avBpalj  ( avOpas -)  for  anthracite,  q.  v.,  + L.  ferre 
= E.  heart.]  Yielding  anthracite:  applied  to 
geological  strata. 

anthracin  (an'thra-sin),  n.  [<  anthrax  (an- 
thrac-) 4-  -in2.]  Same  as  anthracene. 

anthracite  (an'thra-slt),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  av- 
BpaiuTiK,  a kind  of  precious  stone,  fern,  aj idpasmc, 
a kind  of  coal;  prop,  adj.,  coal-like;  < avdpai; 
(avdpai c-),  a (burning)  coal,  charcoal,  stone-coal: 
see  anthrax.]  I.  n.  A variety  of  mineral  coal 
containing  but  little  of  the  volatile  hydrocar- 
bons, and  therefore  burning  almost  without 
flame.  It  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  containing  usually 
over  90  and  sometimes  as  much  as  95  per  cent,  of  that 
substance.  It  is  hard  (lienee  often  called  hard  coal  in 
distinction  from  soft  or  bituminous  coal),  breaks  with 
a conchoidal  fracture,  and  has  a deep-black  color  and 
brilliant  luster.  It  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  almost  the  exclusive  fuel  in  the 
large  cities  and  manufactories  of  New  York  and  New 
England.  It  also  occurs  in  the  South  Wales  coal-fields 
in  large  quantities,  and  in  many  other  localities,  but  is 
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nowhere  of  so  much  practical  importance  as  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

II.  a.  Coal-black:  as,  the  anthracite  hawk, 
Urubitinga  anthracina. 

anthracitic  (an-thra-sit'ik),  a.  [<  anthracite 
+ Ac.]  Pertaining  to,  having  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling  anthracite. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  these  [igneous]  rocks  the  coal 
has  been  altered  into  an  anthracitic  material. 

Huxley , Physiography,  xiv. 

anthracitous  (an'thra-si-tus),  a.  [<  anthracite 
+ -ous.]  Containing  or  characterized  by  an- 
thracite. JV.  E.  D. 

anthracnose  (an-thrak'nos),  n.  [F.,  prop.  *an- 
thraconose,  < Gr.  avdpa£,  a carbuncle  (see  an- 
thrax), + voaoc,  disease.]  A disease  of  grape- 
vines which  affects  the  leaves,  the  young  stems, 
and  the  green  berries,  and  is  caused  by  a fun- 
gus, Sphaceloma  ampelimm. 
anthracoid  (an'thra-koid),  a.  [<  Gr.  avOpa f 
(avOpas-)  (see  anthrax)  + elSog,  form.]  1.  Re- 
sembling or  of  the  nature  of  anthrax. — 2.  Re- 
sembling the  precious  stone  carbuncle, 
anthracokali  ( an" thra-ko-ka 'll) , n.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
avdpai;  (avOpas-),  coal’,  H-  ML.  caU,  kali : see 
kali,  alkali.]  A pharmaceutical  preparation 
made  by  adding  porphyrized  anthracite  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Sulphur  is 
sometimes  added  with  the  coal.  It  is  used  both  internally 
and  externally  in  cases  of  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and  cer* 
tain  herpetic  affections. 

anthracolite  (an-thrak'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  avdpai; 
(avOpas-),  coal,  + Xidoc,  stone.  Cf.  anthracite.] 
Same  as  anlhraconite. 

anthracomancy  (an'thra-ko-man//si),  n.  [<  Gr. 
avdpa%  (avOpas-),  a coal,  + pavreia,  divination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  burning  coals, 
anthracometer  (an-thra-kom'e-tfir),  n.  [<  Gr. 
avdpai;  (avdpan-),  charcoal  (carbon),  + perpov, 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  any  gaseous 
mixture. 

anthracometric  (aTri'thra-ko-met'rik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  anthracometer,  or  to  its  use. 
anthraconite  (an-tbrak'o-nlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  av- 
dpai;  (avdpan-),  coal,  + novia,  lime.]  The 
name  given  to  varieties  of  calcareous  spar 
(calcite),  darkly  colored  by  the  presence  of 
carbonaceous  matter. 

Anthracosaurus  (an'thra-ko-su'rus),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  avdpai;  (avdpan-),  coal,  + aavpor,  a lizard: 
see  saurian.]  A genus  of  extinct  amphibians, 
of  the  order  Stereospondyli,  discovered  in  the 
Carboniferous  strata  of  England.  The  head 
measured  18  inches  in  length.  Huxley,  1863. 
anthracosis  (an-thra-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av- 
dpa£  (avdpan-),  coal,  + - osis .]  A pulmonary  affec- 
tion produced  by  the  inhalation  of  coal-dust, 
as  by  colliers.  The  particles,  taken  into  the  tissues  of 
the  lungs,  are  apt  to  produce  more  or  less  intlammation 
in  the  form  of  bronchitis  or  diffuse  pneumonitis, 
anthracothere  (an'thra-ko-ther),  n.  An  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Anthracotherium  and  family 
Anthracotheriidce. 

anthracotheriid  (an,/thra-ko-the'ri-id),  n.  A 
hoofed  mammal  of  the  familj  Anthracotheriidai. 
Anthracotheriidas  (an'rihra-ko-the-ri'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Anthracotherium  + -idee.]  A fam- 
ily of  fossil  omnivorous  artiodactyl  mammals, 
related  to  the  existent  pigs  and  peccaries.  It 
contains  two  subfamilies,  Hyopotamince  and 
Anthracotheriiiue  (which  see). 
Anthracotheriinae  ( an // thra-ko-th <1 -ri  -i ' no ) , n. 
p>l.  [NL.,  < Anthracotherium ’’+  -ince.]  The  typi- 
cal subfamily  of  the  Anthracotheriidce.  it  differs 

from  the  other  mldumily I/i/opotainince  in  having  the  four 
upper  premolars  all  differentiated  from  the  true  molars, 
and  each  with  a conical  crown  and  a small  inner  lobe.  It 
contains  the  genera  Anthracotherium  (Cuvier),  Promina- 
therium,  and  perhaps  others. 

Anthracotherioidea  (an"thra  - ko  - the  - ri  - oi'- 

de-a),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  < Anthracotherium  + -oidea,] 
A superfamily  group  founded  by  Gill,  1872,  for 
the  reception  of  the  family  Anthracotheriidce. 
Anthracotherium  (an"thra-ko-the,ri-um),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  avdpai-  (avdpan-),  coal,  + dr/piov,  a wild 
beast,  < Bf)p,  a wild  beast.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  Anthracotheriince  and  Anthracotheriidai 
(which  see):  so  called  from  having  been  found 
in  the  Miocene  anthracite  or  lignite  of  Tuscany. 

The  extinct  . . . Anthracotherium  . . . had  the  typical 
dental  formula  [of  artiodactyls],  and  this  is  preserved  in 
the  existing  representative  of  the  non-ruminant  artiodac- 
tyles,  the  hog.  Owen , Comp.  Anat.,  III.  343. 

anthraquinone  ( anGhra-kwI-non' ),  n.  [<  an- 
thracene) + quinone.]  "A  product  (Ci4H802) 
obtained  from  anthracene  by  the  action  of  oxi- 
dizing agents.  From  it  alizarin  is  prepared, 
anthrax  (an'thraks),  n. ; pi.  anthraces  (an'thra- 
sez).  [<  L.  anthrax,  a virulent  ulcer,  carbuii- 


Anthrenus. 

Beetle  and  pupa,  magnified. 
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cle,  also  cinnabar,  (.  Gr.  avdpai;,  a (burning)  coal, 
a precious  stone,  a virulent  ulcer ; origin  uncer- 
tain.] 1.  In  pathol.,  a specific  infectious  dis- 
ease, especially  of  the  herbivora,  though  some- 
times of  man,  caused  by  tbe  presence  of 
Bacillus  anthracis  in  the  blood  and  tissues. 
It  occurs,  in  man,  in  three  forms,  as  it  is  localized  respec- 
tively in  the  lungs  (wool- sorters’  disease),  in  the  skin 
( malignant  edema  or  malignant  pxistule),  or,  rarely,  in 
the  intestine.  The  disease  is  marked  by  extreme  pros- 
tration and  is  very  frequently  fatal.  Also  called  splenic 
fever  and  anthracemia. 

2.  Lithanthrax,  or  stone-coal.— Symptomatic 

anthrax,  an  infectious  and  usually  fatal  disease,  not  un- 
common in  cattle.  It  is  characterized  by  hemorrhage  into 
the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  areolar  tissues  of  the 
limbs,  and  exhibits  a 
bacillus  distinct  from 
the  Bacillus  anthracis. 
Also  called  quarter- 
evil , quarter-ill,  black - 
leg,  black  quarter,  black 
spaul,  bloody  murrain, 
L rau.se/ibrand. 

Anthrenus  (an- 

thre'nus),»i.  [NL., 
< Gr.  avdpyvy,  a 
hornet,  wasp;  cf. 
avdpySi jv,  a hornet, 
TevOppvf/,  TevdpyStiv, 
a hornet,  orig.  any  buzzing  insect;  cf.  drone. 
See  Andrenidce.]  A notable  genus  of  beetles, 
of  the  family  Dermestidce,  certain  species  of 
which  are  well  known  as  museum  pests.  Such 
are  A.  varius  (Fabricius)  and  A.  musceorum,  small  gray 
species  spotted  with  brown,  which  do  great  injury  to  col- 
lections of  natural  history.  A.  scrophularice , a larger  spe- 
cies, black,  red,  and  white,  is  known  as  the  carpet-beetle 
and  buffalo-bug,  and  is  very  destructive  to  carpets  and 
other  woolen  fabrics.  See  cut  under  carpet-beetle. 
anthribid  (an'thri-bid),  n.  A beetle  of  the 
family  Anthribidce. 

Anthribidse  (an-thrib'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < An- 
thribus  + -idee.]  A family  of  rhynchophorous 
Coleoptera,  typified  by  the  genus  Anthribus. 

These  snout-beetles  have  a strong  fold  on  the  inner  face 
of  each  elytron,  the  pygidium  in  both  sexes  undivided  and 
normal,  the  last  spiracle  uncovered,  the  tibite  not  serrate, 
and  the  straight  antennae  with  10  or  11  joints. 
Anthribus  (an'thri-bus),  n.  [NL.  (Geoffrey, 
1764),  also  Anthribidus  and  Antho  tri  bidus,  appar. 
< Gr.  avdoc,  a flower ; the  second  element  is  not 
clear.]  A genus  of  rhynchophorous  beetles, 
A giving  name  to  the  family  Anthribidce. 
anthropic  (an-throp'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avdpimm if, 
of  man,  human,  < avdpomoc,  a man,  a human  be- 
ing ; perhaps  for  * avdpomoc,  lit.  having  a human 
face  or  appearance,  < avf/p  (avdp-),  a man,  + onp 
(<m-),  face,  countenance,  eye:  see  andro-  and 
optic.]  Belonging  to  man;  manlike;  sprung 
from  man ; human. 

If  we  leave  the  region  of  formulas  and  go  back  to  the 
practical  effect  of  religion  on  human  conduct,  we  must 
he  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  future  of  religion  is 
to  be,  not  only  what  every  real  religion  has  ever  been, 
anthropomorphic,  hut  frankly  anthropic. 

Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXV.  451. 

anthropical  (an-throp'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  an- 
thropic. 

Anthropida  (an-tbrop'i-dii),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Anthropoidea. 

Anthropida  (an-throp'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avdptmo f,.  a man,  a human  being,  + -idee.]  The 
human  race,  zoologically  rated  as  a family  of 
the  superfamily  Anthropoidea ; the  Hominidai 
(which  see).  The  family  contains  the  single 
genus  and  species  man  (Homo  sapiens). 
anthropo-.  [<  Gr.  avdpomoc,  a man,  a human  be- 
ing: see  anthropic.]  The  first  element  of  many 
compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaningman. 
anthropobiology  (an  " thro  - po  - hi  - ol ' o - ji ),  «. 
[<  Gr.  avdpomoc,  man,  + biology.]  Anthropol- 
ogy; the  biology  of  man;  the  life-history  of 
man,  in  a broad  sense. 

To  this  extensive  study,  the  old  anthropology,  ...  we 
may  apply  the  term  Anthropo-biology,  or  the  biology  of 
man.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1881,  p.  499. 

anthropocentric  (an//thro-po-sen'trik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  avdpomoc,  man,  + ntvrpov,  center,  + Ac.] 
Regarding  man  as  the  central  fact  of  creation; 
assuming  man  to  he  the  final  aim  and  end  of 
creation. 

anthropogenesis  (an " thro -po - jen ' e -sis),  n, 
[NL.,  < Gr.  avdpomoc,  man,  + yeveaic,  genera- 
tion.] The  genesis,  origination,  or  evolution  of 
man : applied  both  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  (ontogenesis)  and  the  development 
of  the  race  (phylogenesis).  Also  called  anthro- 
pogony,  anthropogeny. 

anthropogenetic  (an'Thro-po-je-net'ik),  a.  [< 
anthropogenesis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  anthro- 
pogenesis. 

anthropogenic  (arrithro-po-jen'ik),  a.  [<  an- 
thropogeny.] Of  or  pertaining  to  anthropogeny. 
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anthropogenist  (an-thro-poj'e-nist),  n.  [<  an- 
thropogeny + -ist.]  An  adherent  of  modern 
biological  doctrines  respecting  anthropogeny. 

anthropogeny  (an-thro-poj'e-ni),  n.  [As  if 

< Gr.  *avBpimoyheta,  < dvdpotroyevi/g,  born  of  man, 

< avBpcmog,  man,  + yevog,  birth.]  1.  Same  as 
anthropogenesis. — 2.  The  sum  of  human  know- 
ledge concerning  the  development  of  man. 
Also  called  anthropogony. 

In  this  mighty  “war  of  culture,”  affecting  as  it  does 
the  whole  history  of  the  World,  and  in  which  we  may  well 
deem  it  an  honour  to  take  part,  no  better  ally  than  Anthro- 
pogeny can,  it  seems  to  me,  be  brought  to  the  assistance  of 
struggling  truth. 

Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  Pref.,  p.  xxiii. 

anthropoglot  (an'thro-po-glot),  n.  [<  Gr. 
avdponrAyXoTTog,  dvOpamoy'jkuKjcog,  having  man’s 
tongue,  < dvBpamog,  man,  + yXSxraa  = Attic  y/  oirra, 
the  tongue : see  gloss,  glottis.']  An  animal  which 
has  a tongue  resembling  that  of  man,  as  the 
parrot. 

anthropogony  (an-thro-pog'o-ni),  n.  [<  Gr. 
avdpuiroyovia,  the  begetting  of  men,  the  origin  of 
men,  < hvBpemog,  man,  4-  -yovog,  < y'  *yev,  produce. 
Cf.  theogony.]  1.  Same  as  anthropogenesis. 

The  word  anthropogony,  used  first  by  Josephus,  means 
. . . only  “ the  generation  of  man.  ” 

Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  459. 
2.  Same  as  anthropogeny,  2. 

anthropography  (an-thro-pog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F. 
anthropographie,  < Gr.  avdputrog  + -ypatpia,  < ypd- 
<peiv,  write,  describe.  Cf.  Gr.  dvdpcmoypaifiog,  a 
painter  of  men,  a portrait-painter.]  A descrip- 
tion of  man  or  of  the  human  race;  more  par- 
ticularly, that  branch  of  anthropology  which 
treats  of  the  actual  distribution  of  the  varieties 
of  the  human  race,  as  distinguished  by  physical 
character,  institutions,  and  customs,  including 
language.  See  ethnography. 

anthropoid  (an'thro-poid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
dvBponoeidr/g,  like  a man,  in  human  shape,  < 
ardpenrog,  a man,  + elSog,  form,  shape.]  I.  a.  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  superfamily  Anthro- 
poidea ; man-like ; human  or  simian  in  a zoo- 
logical sense : applied  to  all  monkeys  as  well  as 
to  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  lemuroid  or 
prosimian  Primates. — 2.  More  specifically,  re- 
sembling man,  or  man-like,  as  one  of  the  higher 
monkeys  or  apes,  as  distinguished  from  lower 
monkeys:  applied  to  the  apes  of  the  family 
Simiidte,  as  restricted  to  include  only  the  go- 
rilla, chimpanzee,  orang,  and  gibbon,  these  be- 
ing commonly  known  as  the  anthropoid  apes. 

The  gorilla  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  most  human 
of  the  anthropoid  apes.  II.  A.  Nicholson. 

ii.  n.  An  anthropoid  animal;  one  of  the 
higher  monkeys ; an  ape. 

Chronologically  this  [called  by  French  archeologists  the 
Epoch  of  Robenliausen]  is  regarded  as  the  first  epoch  of 
the  appearance  of  man  on  the  globe,  the  previous  imple- 
ment-using animals  being  probably  arithropoids. 

Science,  IV.  438. 

anthropoidal  (an-thro-poi'dal),  a.  Of  anthro- 
poid nature  or  structure.  N.  E.  D.  . 

Anthropoidea  (an-thro-poi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  anthropoid.']  In  ’ zool.,  one  of  two  sub- 
orders, the  other  being  Lemuroidea,  into  which 
the  order  Primates  has  been  divided.  The  group 
contains  man  and  monkeys,  as  distinguished  from  the 
lemurs.  Their  zoological  characters  are  : a cerebrum  with 
its  posterior  lobe  much  developed  and  wholly  or  mostly 
covering  the  cerebellum ; a lacrymal  foramen  within  the 
orbit ; an  orbit  completed  by  suture  of  the  malar  and  ali- 
sphenoid  bones ; ears  rounded,  with  a distinct  lobule ; and, 
in  the  female,  strictly  pectoral  teats,  undivided  uterus, 
and  an  imperforate  clitoris.  Also  written  Anthropida. 

Anthropoides  (an-thro-poi'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avBpwiroeiSyg,  like  a man:  see  anthropoid.]  1. 
In  ornith.,  a genus  of  cranes,  of  the  family 
Gruidw,  based  by  Vieillot  in  1816  upon  the  Nu- 
midian  crane  or  demoiselle,  A.  virgo.  It  is  some- 
times  restricted  to  this  species;  sometimes  extended  to 
the  Stanley  crane,  A.  (Tetrapteryx)  paradiseus  or  Stanley  - 
anus;  and  sometimes  made  to  cover  the  crown-cranes  of 
the  genus  Balearica  (which  see).  The  synonyms  of  An- 
thropoides proper  are  : Otus  (Barr&re,  1745),  Scops  (Moeli- 
ring,  1752),  Bibia  (Leach,  about  1818),  and  Philorchemon 
(Gloger,  1842). 

2.  [Used  as  a plural.]  In  zool .,  a name  given  by 
Haeckel  to  the  anthropoid  apes:  synonymous 
with  Anthropoidea. 

anthropolatry  (an-thro-pol'a-tri),  n.  [=  F. 
anthr  op  oldtrie , < Gr.  dvdpo)7ro?,aTpetay  man-wor- 
ship, < avOpoTcog , man,  + larpday  worship,  ser- 
vice: see  latria.  Cf.  idolatry.]  The  worship  of 
man ; the  paying  of  divine  honors  to  a human 
being.  It  was  charged  by  the  early  Christians  upon  the 
pagans,  and  by  them,  in  return,  charged  upon  the  Chris- 
tians, because  of  their  worship  of  Christ.  The  word,  how- 
ever, is  better  known  from  its  employment  by  the  Apolli- 
narians  against  the  orthodox  Christians  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ. 


anthropolite  (an-throp'6-lit),  n.  [=  F.  antliro- 
polithe,  < Gr.  avBpwrog,  man,  + 'AtBog,  a stone.] 
A petrifaction  of  the  human  body  or  skeleton, 
or  of  parts  of  the  body,  produced  by  the  in- 
crusting  action  of  calcareous  waters,  and  there- 
fore not  a true  fossil. 

anthropolithic  (an"thro-po-lith'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  anthropolites;  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  petrified  human  remains. 

This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  true  develop- 
ment of  human  culture  dates  only  from  the  Anthropo- 
lithic Epoch.  Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  16. 

anthropologic  (an^thro-po-loj  'ik),  a.  [<  an- 
thropology + -4c;  = F.  anthropologique.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  anthropology;  of  the  nature  of 
anthropology. 

Such  subtle  anthropologic  wisdom  as  the  Ode  on  the  In- 
timations of  Immortality.  Kingsley,  Misc.,  I.  219. 

anthropological  (an//thro-po-loj/i-kal),  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  anthropology^’  or  the  nat- 
ural history  of  man:  as,  anthropological  facts; 
the  Anthropological  Society, 
anthropologist  (an-thro-pol'o-jist),  n.  [<  an- 
thropology + -tef.]  One  who  studies  or  is  versed 
*in  anthropology. 

anthropology  ( an-thro-pol ' o- ji),  n.  [=  F.  an- 
thropologic, < Gr.  as  if  *av0po)'7To'koyiay  a speaking 
of  man,  < dvdpo)7ro?Ayogy  speaking  of  man,  < avOpu- 
nogy  man,  + Xeyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  1.  The 
science  of  man  or  of  mankind,  it  includes  the 
study  of  man’s  agreement  with  and  divergence  from  other 
animals ; of  his  physical  structure  and  intellectual  nature ; 
of  the  various  tribes  of  men  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
customs,  etc. ; and  of  the  general  physical  and  mental 
development  of  the  human  race.  Anthropology  thus  in- 
cludes physiology,  psychology,  sociology,  ethnology,  etc., 
putting  under  contribution  all  sciences  which  have  man 
for  their  object.  By  some  it  has  been  divided  into  — (a) 
zoological  anthropology , which  investigates  man’s  relations 
to  the  brute  creation ; ( b ) descriptive  anthropology,  or  ethnol- 
ogy, which  describes  the  divisions  and  groups  of  mankind ; 
(c)  general  anthropology,  or,  asM.  Broca  calls  it,  “the  biol- 
ogy of  the  human  race.”  As  a department  of  systematic 
theology,  anthropology  deals  with  questions  relating  to 
the  origin,  nature,  original  condition,  and  fall  of  man,  and 
especially  to  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  free  agency. 

2.  A treatise  on  the  science  of  man. — 3f.  An- 
thropomorphism (which  see), 
anthropomancy  (an'thro-po-man^si),  n.  [=  F. 
anthropomancie , < Gr.  av&puTrog,  man,  + pavreia, 
divination.  Cf.  necromancy.]  Divination  by 
^.inspecting  the  entrails  of  a human  being, 
anthropometer  (an-thro-pom'e-ter),  n.  [<  an- 
thropometry. Cf.  geometer.]  One  who  studies 
or  practises  anthropometry. 

As  he  stands  before  us  now,  man  is  an  animal  ...  ex- 
hibiting in  his  adult  form  those  characteristics  which  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  anatomist,  the  physiologist,  and 
*the  anthropometer.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1881,  p.  499. 

anthropometric  (an''/thro-po-met'rik),  a.  [< 
anthropometry  + -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  proportions  of  the  human  body ; relating 
to  anthropometry. 

Over  a hundred  anthropometric  observations  were  taken 
on  individuals  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Science,  III.  168. 

anthropometrical  (an,,thro-po-met'ri-kal),  a. 
[<  anthropometric  + -al.]  Same  as  anthropo- 
metric. 

anthropometrically  (an//thro-po-met'ri-kal-i), 
adv.  In  an  anthropometric  manner ; by  means 
of  anthropometry. 

anthropometry  (an-thro-pom'e-tri),  n.  [=  F. 
anthropometrie,  < Gr.  ayBpuirog,  man,  + -yerpia,  < 
yerpov,  measure.]  The  measurement  of  the 
human  body ; the  department  of  the  science  of 
anthropology  which  relates  to  the  proportions 
of  the  human  body,  either  in  individuals  or  in 
tribes  and  races. 

Anthropomorpha  (au,/thrp-po-m6r'fa),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  anthropomorphus : see  anthro- 
pomorphous.] A group  of  anthropoid  apes,  the 
simians,  equivalent  to  the  family  Simiidai.  See 
ape,  3. 

anthropomorphic  (an//thro-pd-m6r'fik),  a.  [As 
anthropomorphous  + -ic.]  1.  Relating  to  or 

characterized  by  anthropomorphism:  as,  an- 
thropomorphic conceptions  of  Deity. 

We  everywhere  see  fading  away  the  anthropomorphic 
conception  of  the  Unknown  Cause. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 111. 

The  curiously  anthropovmrphic  idea  of  stones  being  hus- 
bands and  wives,  and  even  having  children,  is  familiar  to 
the  Fijians  as  it  is  to  the  Peruvians  and  the  Lapps. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  149. 
2.  Resembling  man ; approaching  man  in  type ; 
anthropoid : as,  anthropomorphic  apes, 
anthropomorphical  (an/,thro  -po  -mor'fi  -kal), 
a.  Of  anthropomorphic  character  or  tendency. 
[Rare.] 

anthropomorphically  (an  " thro  -po  - mor ' fi  - 

kal-i),  adv.  In  an  anthropomorphic  manner; 
in  or  as  of  the  human  form. 


The  treatment  he  has  received — either  from  his  fellow- 
beings  or  from  a power  which  he  is  prone  to  think  of  an. 
throponwrphically.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 518. 

anthropomorphism  (an,/thro-po-m6r'fizm),  n. 
[As  anthropomorphous  + -isn't.]  1.  The  ascrip- 
tion of  human  attributes  to  supernatural  or 
divine  beings;  in  theol.,  the  conception  or  rep- 
resentation of  God  with  human  qualities  and 
affections,  or  in  a human  shape.  Anthropomor- 
phism is  founded  in  man’s  inability  to  conceive  beings 
above  himself  otherwise  than  in  his  own  likeness.  It  de- 
termines the  growth  and  form  of  all  human  religions,  from 
the  lowest  up  to  the  highest : as  where  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand  of  God,  of  his  seeing  and 
hearing,  of  his  remembering  and  forgetting,  of  his  making 
man  in  his  own  image,  etc. 

Although  Milton  was  undoubtedly  a high  Arian  in  his 
mature  life,  he  does,  in  the  necessity  of  poetry,  give  a 
greater  objectivity  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  than  he 
would  have  justified  in  argument.  He  was  wise  in  adopt- 
ing the  strong  anthropomorphism  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures at  once.  Coleridge , Table-Talk,  p.  293. 

2.  The  conception  of  animals,  plants,  or  nature 
in  general,  by  analogy  with  man:  commonly 
implying  an  unscientific  use  of  such  analogy. 

Descartes  . . . deserted  the  old  moderate  view  which 
affirmed  that  between  the  highest  psychical  powers  of  man 
and  brutes  there  is  a certain  natural  likeness  and  analogy, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  animals  are  nothing  but 
wonderfully  complex  machines  — an  error  naturally  re* 
suiting  in  the  opposite  one  now  so  prevalent  — the  error, 
namely,  that  there  is  a substantial  identity  between  the 
brute  soul  and  the  soul  of  man  — biological  anthropomor- 
phism. Mivart. 

anthropomorphist  (an,/thro-po-m6r'fist),  n. 
[As  anthropomorphous  + -ist.]  One  who  attrib- 
utes human  form  or  qualities  to  beings  other 
than  man;  especially,  one  who  in  thought  or 
speech  invests  the  Deity  with  human  form  and 
attributes;  an  anthropomorphite. 

What  anthropomorphists  we  are  in  this,  that  we  cannot 
let  moral  distinctions  be,  but  must  mould  them  into  human 
shape!  Emerson,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  414. 

anthropomorphite  ( an  " thro-p o-m  6 r ' fit ) , ».  and 
a.  [<  LL.  anthropomorphic,  pi.,  < Gr.  *dv6puiro- 
yopij>lTat,  pi.,  heretics  who  believed  in  a God 
of  human  form,  < avOpuirAyopipog,  anthropomor- 
phous: see  anthropomorphous.]  I.  n.  One  who 
believes  that  the  Supreme  Being  exists  in  hu- 
man form,  with  human  attributes  and  passions ; 
an  anthropomorphist;  specifically,  one  of  an 
ancient  religious  sect  who  held  such  views.  See 
Audian. 

Though  few  profess  themselves  anthr  opomorphites,  yet 
we  may  find  many  amongst  the  ignorant  of  that  opinion. 

Locke. 

= Syn.  Anthropomorphite,  Anthropomorphist.  The  for- 
mer is  properly  one  who  attributes  a human  body  to  God, 
the  latter  one  who  attributes  to  him  human  passions. 

II.  a.  Anthropomorphize. 

anthropomorphitic,  anthropomorphitical 
(an"thr6-po-mor-fit'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  LL.  anthro- 
pomorphiticus,  < anthropomorphical,  anthropo- 
morphites:  see  anthropomorphite.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characterized  by  anthropomorphism. 

anthropomorphitism  (an " thro  - po  - m6r ' fi  - 
tizm),  n.  [<  anthropomorphite  + -ism.]  The 
doctrines  of  anthropomorphites ; anthropomor- 
phism. 

anthropomorphize  (an//thro-po-mor'fiz),  v.  t.  ; 
pret.  audpp.  anthropomorphized,  ppr.  anthropo- 
morphizing. [As  anthropomorphous  + -ize.]  To 
invest  with  human  qualities. 

The  Pelasgian  Zeus  became  the  head  of  the  new  Olym- 
pus, and  a completely  anthropomorphized  god. 

The  Nation,  Sept.  23,  1869,  p.  255. 

Even  with  Homer  the  age  of  Creation  has  ceased,  the 
age  of  criticism  and  scepticism  has  begun.  At  any  rate, 
the  gods  have  strayed  far  away  from  the  region  to  which 
by  nature  they  belong.  They  have  become  anthropomor- 
phized. Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  155. 

anthr  opomor  phology  ( an  " thro  - po  - mor  - f ol 

o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  dvffponrAyopipo f,  of  human  form 
(see  anthropomorphous),  + -Zoyia,  < Ziyeiv, 
speak : see  -ology.]  The  use  of  anthropomor- 
phic language.  N.  E.  1). 

anthropomorphosis  (an/''thro-po-m6r-f6'sis  or 
-mdr'fo-sis),  n. ; pi.  authropomorphoses  (-sez). 
[<  Gr.  as  if  * dvdpuiroyipijium;,  < dv6pu~o/top<p6e[v, 
clothe  in  human  form,  < av6puTt6yoptl>oc,  in  human 
form:  see  anthropomorphous.]  Transformation 
into  human  shape.  B aring-Gould. 

anthr  opomor  photheist  ( an^thro  - po  - m6r  - f o- 
the'ist),  n.  [<  Gr.  dvdpoitoyopcfo of  human 
form,  + Bed;,  God,  + -ist:  see  anthropomorphous 
and  theist.]  One  who  conceives  God  as  having 
human  attributes.  Coues,  Buddhist  Catechism, 
p.  56. 

anthropomorphous  (an'-'thro-po-mor'fus),  a. 
[<  NL.  anthropomorphns,  < Gr.  avBpojrAyoptfo;,  of 
human  form,  < arBpamo g,  man,  + yoptyy,  form.] 


anthropomorphous 

Anthropomorphic;  anthropoid  in  form : as,  an 
anthropomorphous  ape.  Huxley. 
anthroponomical  (an  " thro  - po  - nom ' i - kal),  a. 
[<  anthroponoiny  + -ical.]  Concerned  with  the 
laws  which  regulate  human  action.  N.  E.  D. 
anthroponomy  (an-thro-pon'o-mi),  m.  [=  F. 
anthroponomie , K Or.  avQpumoq,  man,  + vapor,  law : 
see  norne2.]  The  science  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern human  action. 

anthropopathic  (an//thro-po-path'ik),  a.  [< 
anthropopathy  + -ic.  ] Pertaining  to  anthro- 
popathy; possessing  or  subject  to  human  pas- 
sions. 

anthropopathical  (an//thro-po-path'i-kal),  a. 
Same  as  anthropopathic. 
anthropopathically  (annhro-po-path'i-kal-i), 
adv.  In  an  anthropopathic  ’manner;  as  pos- 
sessing human  passions, 
anthropopathism  (an-thro-pop'a-thizm),  n.  [< 
anthropopathy  + -ism.']  i.  The  ascription  of 
human  passions  to  supernatural  beings,  espe- 
cially to  the  Supreme  Being.  Also  called  an- 
thropopathy.— 2.  An  expression  containing  or 
implying  such  ascription. 

Like  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts,  he  [Abu  Said]  resolves  an- 
thropopathisins , employs  euphemisms,  and  makes  several 
minor  alterations. 

T.  H.  Home,  Introd.  to  Study  ot  Holy  Scriptures,  II.  79. 

anthropopathite  (an-thro-pop'a-thit),  n.  [<  an- 
thropopathy + -ite2.]  A believer  in  anthropop- 
athism; one  who  ascribes  human  passions  to 
the  Deity. 

Man  so  habitually  ascribes  to  his  deities  human  shape, 
human  passions,  human  nature,  that  we  may  declare  him 
an  Anthropomorphite,  an  Anthropopathite,  and  (to  com- 
plete the  series)  an  Anthropophysite. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  224. 

anthropopathy  (a n-t hro-pop ' a-thi),  n.  [=  F. 
anthropopathie,  < Gr.  avbpwnoiraOeia,  humanity, 

< avdpunoiradr/c,  with  human  feelings,  < avdpcmoc, 
man,  + izadog,  feeling,  affection,  suffering:  see 
pathos.]  Same  as  anthropopathism,  1. 

In  its  recoil  from  the  gross  anthropopathy  of  the  vulgar 
notions,  it  falls  into  the  vacuum  of  absolute  apathy.  Hare. 

anthropophagi,  n.  Plural  of  anthropophagus. 
anthropophagic  (an"thro-po-faj'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
*dy6pGnro<payucog  (implied  in  adv.  avdpemo^ayiKo f), 

< avdpotwotpayog : see  anthropophagus.]  Relating 
to  or  practising  cannibalism. 

anthropophagical  (an"  thro-po-faj  'i-kal),  a. 
Same  as  anthropophagic. 
anthropophaginian  (an-thro-pof-a-jin'i-an),  n. 
[<  anthropophagus,  q.  v.,  +’  -in-ian.]  A man- 
eater;  a cannibal.  [Humorous.] 

Hell  speak  like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto  thee. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  5. 

anthropophagism  (an-thro-pof'a-jizm),  n.  [As 
anthropophagous  + -ism.']  The  practice  or 
custom  of  eating  human  flesh;  cannibalism. 
N.  E.  D.  [Bare.] 

anthropophagist  (an-thro-pof'a-jist),  n.  [As 
anthropophagous  + -ist.]  One  who  eats  human 
flesh;  a cannibal.  N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 
anthropophagistic  (an-thro-pof-a-jis'tik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  anthro- 
pophagi; cannibalistic.  Southey. 

Evidences  of  [the  prehistoric  cave-men’s]  occasional  lit- 
tle anthropophagistic  failings,  in  the  shape  of  scraped  and 
chipped  human  bones,  . . . are  not  infrequent. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  205. 

anthropophagite  (an  - thro  - pof ' a - jit),  n.  [As 
anthropophagous  + -ite%.]  A man-eater;  a can- 
nibal. 

I should  naturally  have  killed  my  lion,  tempted  the  ap- 
petite of  the  anthropophagite,  and  brought  home  a little 
negro  boy.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  178. 

anthropophagizet  (an-thro-pof'a-jlz),  v.  i.  [As 
anthropophagous  4-  -ize.]  To  feed,  on  human 
flesh;  practise  cannibalism.  Cockeram ; Blount. 
[Rare.] 

anthropophagous  (an  - thro  - pof ' a - gus),  a.  [< 
L.  anthropophagus,  < Gr.  avOpumo^ayog,  man-eat- 
ing: see  anthropophagus.]  Man-eating;  homi- 
nivorous ; feeding  on  human  flesh, 
anthropophagus  (an-thro-pof'a-gus),  n. ; pi.  an- 
thropophagi (-ji).  [L.,  < Gr.  iivbjKjTrotpayoc,  man- 

eating,  < avdput roc,  man,  + ijtayelv , eat.]  A man- 
eater  ; a cannibal ; a person  who  eats  human 
flesh.  Commonly  in  the  plural. 

The  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  Anthropophagi.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

anthropophagy  (an -thro -pof  'a-ji),  n.  [=  F. 
anthropophagie,  K Gr.  avbpurrotpayta,  < avdpumo- 
<pa.yoc,  man-eating:  see  anthropophagus.]  The 
eating  of  men;  the  act  or  practice  of  eating 
human  flesh;  cannibalism. 

The  anthropophagy  of  Diomedes  his  horses. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err. 
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The  extent  to  which  anthropophagy  has  been  carried 
among  some  nations  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  due  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  appetite  once  aroused. 

Enoyc.  Brit.,  IV.  808. 

anthropophobia  (an"thro-po-f6'bi-ii),  n.  [<  Gr. 

avdpuTtog,  man,  + -ipoflia,  ’<  ipofieiv,  fear.]  Aver- 
sion to  man ; dread  of  meeting  persons. 

He  has  anthropophobia,  being  afraid  to  meet  any  one 
about  the  house.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  144. 

anthropophuism  (an-thro-pof  'u-izm),  n. 
[Prop.  *anthropophyism,  < Or.  dvdfxo-rroipvr/e,  of 
man’s  nature  (<  avdpcmog,  man,  + <j>vy,  nature,  < 
<j)vuv,  produce,  in  pass,  grow),  + -ism.]  That 
conception  of  the  gods  which  attributes  to  them 
the  possession  of  functions  and  desires  similar 
to  those  of  human  beings. 

The  Jupiter  of  Homer  is  to  be  regarded  ...  as  the  re- 
ceptacle and  butt  of  the  principal  parts  of  such  earthly, 
sensual,  and  appetitive  elements  as,  at  the  time  of  Homer, 
anthropophuism  had  obtruded  into  the  sphere  of  deity. 

Gladstone,  Studies  in  Homer,  II.  174. 

anthropophuistic  (an-thro-pof-u-is'tik),  a. 
[As  anthropophuism  + -ist-ic.]  Relating  to  or 
characterized  by  anthropophuism. 

That  introduction  of  the  female  principle  into  the 
sphere  of  deity,  which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  adopted, 
after  their  anthropophuistic  manner,  with  a view  to  the 
family  order  among  the  Immortals. 

Gladstone,  Studies  in  Homer,  II.  51. 

anthropophysite  (an-thro-pof'i-sit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
avdptmoQ,  man,  + <jwotc,  nature,  + -ite2.]  One 
who  ascribes  a human  nature  to  the  gods. 
E.  B.  Tylor. 

Anthropopithecus  (an/''thro-po-pi-the'kus),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  avtiputroq,  man,  + ribr/noe,  ape:  see 
Pithecus.]  A genus  of  anthropoid  apes,  of  the 
family  Simiidce  and  subfamily  Simmies,  con- 
taining only  the  chimpanzee : proposed  by  De 
Blainville  as  a substitute  for  Troglodytes  (Geof- 
frey), preoccupied  in  ornithology.  Both  these 
names  are  antedated  by  Mimetes  (Leach,  1819). 
anthroposcopy  (an-thro-pos'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
avdporKog,  man,  + -eno-ia,  < auoireiv,  view.  ] The 
art  of  discovering  or  judging  of  character,  pas- 
sions, and  inclinations  from  the  lineaments  of 
the  body.  Craig. 

anthroposophist  (an " thro -pos' 6-fist),  ?i.  [< 
anthroposophy  + -ist.]  One  furnished  with  the 
wisdom  of  men.  Kingsley.  (N.  E.  D.) 
anthroposophy  (an-thro-pos'o-fi),  n.  [<Gr. 
avdpa-irog,  man,  + oo<pla,  wisdom,  < co<p6g,  wise. 
Cf.  theosophy.]  Knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
man;  acquaintance  with  man’s  structure  and 
functions,  comprehending  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology. 

anthropotomical  (an//thro-po-tom'i-kal),  a. 
[As  anthropotomy  + -ic-al.]'  Pertaining  to 
anthropotomy,  or  the  dissection  of  the  human 
body. 

anthropotomist  (an-thro-pot'o-mist),  n.  [As 
anthropotomy  + -ist.]  An  anatomist  of  the 
human  body.  Owen. 

anthropotomy  (an-thro-pot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
avdpomog,  a man,  + ropy,  a cutting,  < repvetv, 
raptiv,  cut.  Cf.  anatomy.]  The  anatomy  or 
dissection  of  the  human  body ; human  anatomy. 

The  os  innominatum  is  represented  throughout  life  in 
most  reptiles  by  three  distinct  hones,  answering  to  the 
iliac,  ischial,  and  pubic  portions  in  anthropotomy. 

Owen , Comp.  Anat. 

anthropurgic  (an-thro-per'jik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avffpo- 
wovpydq,  making  men,’  < avdpuirog,  man,  + epyov 
=E.  work,  n.]  Pertaining  to  or  influenced  by 
the  exercise  of  human  power;  operated  on  by 

man : opposed  to  physiurgic  (which  see) An- 

thropurgic  somatology,  “the  science  of  bodies,  so  far 
as  man  ...  is  able  to  operate  upon  them.”  Quoted  in 
Bentliam's  Works,  Int.,  p.  16. 

Anthura  (an-thu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avbnr,  a 
flower,  + ovpa,  tail.]  A genus  of  isopods,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Anthuridee.  Leach,  1818. 
Anthnridae  (an-thu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < An- 
thura + -idee.  ] A family  of  isopods,  typified  by 
the  genus  Anthura,  in  which  the  body  is  slen- 
der and  vermiform,  the  antenme  are  short  and 
4-jointed,  and  the  plates  of  the  swimmeret  form 
★a  kind  of  capsule. 

Anthurium  (an-thu'ri-um),  m.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dv- 
0o£,  a flower,  + ovpa,  a tail.]  A large  genus  of 
tropical  American  plants,  of  the  family  Ara- 
cese,  growing  as  epiphytes  on  forest-trees.  The 

flowers  are  arranged  on  a fleshy  spike,  rising  out  of  a green 
or  often  richly  colored  spathe.  Its  species  are  extensively 
cultivated  as  ornamental  plants  in  greenhouses. 

Anthus  (an7 thus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  avdog,  masc.,  a 
small  bird,  prob.  the  yellow  wagtail  (tr.  florus  by 
Gaza),  appar.  < avdog,  neut. , a flower.]  A genus  of 
oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Motacillidce 
and  subfamily  A ntiiince;  the  pipits  or  titlarks. 


antiaditis 

There  are  numerous  species,  much  resembling  one  an- 
other, all  being  small,  brown,  spotted  and  streaked  birds, 
with  slender  bill  and  lengthened  hind  claw,  and  the  point 
of  the  wing  formed,  in  the  typical  species,  by  the  first  four 
primaries.  They  are  of  terrestrial  habits,  in  this  and  some 
other  respects  resembling  larks.  The  best-known  Euro- 
pean species  are  A.  pratensis,  the  meadow-pipit;  A.  ar- 


Pipit,  or  Titlark  ( Anthus  ludovtcianus). 

boreus,  the  tree-pipit ; A.  aquaticus,  the  rock-pipit ; and  A. 
richardi.  The  most  abundant  North  American  pipit  is 
A.  ludovicianus,  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  continent.  The  Missouri  pipit,  also 
called  skylark,  is  A.  spraguei,  common  on  the  western 
prairies,  especially  in  Dakota,  and  belongs  to  a subgenus 
Neocotps.  There  are  several  South  American  species,  of 
the  subgenera  Notiocorys  and  Pediocorys. 

anthypnotic  (ant-hip-  or  an-thip-not'ik),  a. 
[<  Gr.  as  if  *dvdvrrvuTiK6;.  See  antihypnotic.] 
Same  as  antihypnotic. 

anthypochondriac  (ant"hip-  or  an-thip-o-kon'- 
dri-ak),  a.  [<  Gr.  as  if  * (Lvdv~oxovb p/atcor , See 
antihypochondriac.]  Same  as  antihypochon- 
driac. 

anthypophora  (ant-hi-  or  an-thi-pof'o-ra),  n. 
[L.,  < Gr.  avdvTTopoga,  < hvd-,  dvr-  for  avri,  against, 
+ moijiopd,  a putting  forward  byway  of  excuse, 
an  objection,  < im otj>epetv,  hold  out,  bring  under, 
< vtro,  under,  + <j>epeiv,  hear,  cany,  = E.  hear1.] 
In  rhet.,  a figure  which  consists  in  anticipating 
and  refuting  objections  which  might  he  ad- 
vanced by  an  opponent.  Also  written  antihy- 
pophora. 

anthysteric  (ant-his-  or  an-this-ter'ik),  a.  and 
n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *dvdvorepui6e.  See  antihysteric.] 

*Same  as  antihysteric. 

anti-.  [ \ L.,  etc.,  anti-,<.  Gr.  aim-,  prefix,  avri, 
prep.,  over  against,  opposite  to,  against,  op- 
posed to,  answering  to,  counter,  equal  to,  = 
Skt.  anti,  over  against,  =L.  ante,  incomp,  ante-, 
rarely  anti-,  before,  = Goth.  OS.  AS.,  etc.,  and-: 
see  further  under  ante-  and  and-.  In  a few  words 
anti-  represents  L.  ante,  anti-,  as  in  anticipate, 
antibrachial.]  A prefix  of  Greek  origin:  origi- 
nally only  in  compounds  or  derivatives  taken 
from  the  Greek  or  formed  of  Greek  elements, 
as  in  antipathy,  antinomy,  etc.  (the  earliest  ex- 
ample in  English  being  antichrist,  which  see), 
but  now  a familiar  English  formative,  meaning 
primarily  against,  opposed  to.  It  forms — (1)  Com- 
pound  nouns  (with  the  accent  on  the  prefix),  in  which  anti - 
has  the  attributive  force  of  opposed  to,  opponent,  oppo- 
site, counter,  as  in  antichrist,  antipope,  antichorus,  an- 
ticyclone, antipole,  etc.  (2)  Compound  adjectives  (with 
the  accent  on  the  radical  element),  in  which  anti-  retains 
its  original  prepositional  force,  against,  opposed  to, 
governing  the  noun  expressed  or  implied,  as  in  anti- 
christian,  antipapal,  anticlerical , etc.  Such  compound 
adjectives  adopt  an  adjective  termination,  as  in  the  ex- 
amples just  cited,  or  omit  it,  as  in  antichurch,  antisla- 
very, antiprohibition , antirent,  when  it  does  not  exist  or  is 
not  readily  formed.  This  mixture  of  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive forms  makes  easy  the  development,  from  the 
compound  adjectives,  of  abstract  nouns  like  antislavery, 
antiprohibition,  etc.  In  form  these  compound  adjectives, 
like  antichristian,  anticlerical,  anti-Socinian,  are  thus, 
strictly,  made  up  of  anti-  with  a noun  and  an  adjective 
termination,  as  anti-  -f  Christ  4-  -ian,  anti-  + cleric  -}-  -al, 
anti-  4-  Socin(-us) 4-  -ian,  etc.;  but  in  effect  they  are  often 
equivalent  to,  and  for  brevity  they  may  be  marked  as, 
anti-  4-  Christian,  anti-  4-  clerical,  etc.  These  compounds 
are  especially  applied  to  persons  or  parties  opposed  in 
opinion  or  practice  to  other  persons  or  parties,  or  to 
things ; in  medicine,  to  remedies  producing  or  intended  to 
produce  an  effect  or  condition  opposite  to  or  in  correction 
or  prevention  of  that  implied*  in  the  simple  word,  as  anti- 
corrosive, antipyretic,  antifat , etc.  In  the  etymologies 
following,  anti-  is  treated  as  a mere  English  formative, 
and  is  not  referred  to  the  Greek,  except  when  obviously 
taken,  in  connection  with  the  radical  element,  directly 
from  the  Greek. 

anti-acid  (an-ti-as'id),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  ant- 
acid. 

antiadest  (an-ti'a-dez),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  avrtadeg,  pi. 
of  avriag,  a tonsil,  esp.  when  swelled,  < avriog , 
opposite,  < avri,  against:  see  anti-.']  The  ton- 
sils. 

antiaditist  van-ti-a-di'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av- 
riadeg,  tonsils  (see  above),  + -itis.]  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsils ; tonsilitis. 


Antias.  c,  culmen. 


antis 

antis  (an'ti-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < LL.  antics,  the 
hair  growing  on  the  forehead,  forelock,  < L.  ante, 
before:  see  ante-.'] 

In  ornith.,  exten- 
sions of  the  feathers 
on  the  upper  mandi- 
ble on  either  side  of 
the  base  of  the  cul- 
men. Also  called 
+ frontal  points. 
anti-albumose  (an"- 
ti-al-bu'mos),  n.  [< 
anti-  + album(en)  4-  -ose.]  A term  formerly- 
used  to  designate  a product  of  albuminous  di- 
gestion which  is  converted  to  antipeptone, 
anti-anarchic  (an"ti-a-nar'kik),  a.  [<  anti-  4- 
anarchic .]  Opposed  to  anarchy  or  confusion: 
as,  “your  antianarchic  Girondins,”  Carlyle, 
French  Rev.,  III.  iv.  2.  [Rare.] 
anti-aphrodisiac  (an//ti-af-ro-diz'i-ak),  a.  and 
n.  Same  as  antaphrodisiac. 
antiar, antjar (an'ti-ar), w.  [Javanese.]  l.The 
upas-tree  of  Java. — 2.  One  of  the  arrow-poi- 
sons of  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands,  it  is 
called  in  full  upas -antiar,  and  the  active  ingredient  seems 
to  be  a gum  resin  exuding  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk 
of  Ipo  toxicaria.  Introduced  through  the  stomach  or 
a wound,  it  is  a violent  poison,  producing  great  prostra- 
tion, convulsive  movements,  cardiac  paralysis,  and  death. 

antiarin  (an'ti  a-rin),  n.  [<  antiar  + -in'*.] 
The  active  principle  (CjyH-^Ojq-I-I^O)  of 
antiar,  the  upas-poison.  Also  written  anthia- 
rine. 

Antiaris  (an-ti-a'ris),  n.  [NL.,  < antiar,  q.  v.] 
A name  given  by  Leschenault  in  1810  to  Ipo, 
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antichrist 

4.  A grotesque  pageant;  apiece  of  mummery; 
a ridiculous  interlude ; a mask. 

Not  long  since 

I saw  in  Brussels,  at  my  being  there, 

The  Duke  of  Brabant  welcome  the  Archbishop 
Of  Mentz  with  rare  conceit,  even  on  a sudden, 
Perform’d  by  knights  and  ladies  of  his  court, 

In  nature  of  an  antic.  Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  iii.  2. 


We  cannot  feast  your  eyes  with  masks  and  revels 
Or  courtly  antics.  Beau,  and  FI. , Laws  of  Candy,  iii.  1. 

5.  A buffoon ; a clown;  a merry-andrew. 

And  point  like  antics  at  his  triple  crown. 

Marlowe,  Faustus,  iii.  1. 
Fear  not,  my  lord  ; we  can  contain  ourselves, 

Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world. 

Shak .,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 


Flowering-  Branch  of  the  Upas-tree  Ufo  toxicaria). 

a genus  of  moraceous  trees  of  the  East  In- 
dies  and  Malayan  archipelago.  It  includes  the 
famous  upas-tree,  Ipo  toxicaria,  one  of  the  largest  trees 
in  the  forests  of  .lava,  the  poisonous  qualities  of  which  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  harmless  except  when  it 
has  been  recently  felled  or  when  the  bark  has  been  ex- 
tensively wounded,  in  which  cases  the  effluvium  causes 
a severe  cutaneous  eruption.  Sacks  are  made  of  the  bark 
of  I.  innoxia  by  soaking  and  beating  the  trunk  till  the 
bark  is  loosened  and  can  be  removed  whole. 

anti-arthritic  (anni-Sr-thrit'ik),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  antarthritic. 

anti-asthmatic  (an,/ti-ast-mat'ik),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  antasthmatic. 

anti-attrition  (an,''ti-a-trish'on),  a.  Same  as 
antifriction. 

antibabylonianism  (an"ti-bab-i-16'ni-an-izm), 
»•  [<  anti-  + Babylonian  + -ism.]  Denuncia- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  being  the  Babylon 
of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xvii.).  [Rare.] 

Our  Boanerges  with  his  threats  of  doom, 

And  loud-lung’d  antibabylonianisms. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

antibacchic  (an-ti-bak'ik),  a.  [<  antibacchius 
+ -ic.]  Consisting  of  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
antibacchius.  A.  E.  D. 

antibacchius  (an'/ti-ba-kl'us),  n. ; pi.  antibaccliii 
(-1).  [L.,<  Gr.  *avTi[3ilKxeios,  < avri,  against,  op- 

posed to,  + (ianxeiog,  a bacchius:  see  bacchius.] 
In  pros.,  a foot  of  three  syllables,  the  first  two 
long  and  the  last  one  short.  The  metrical  ictus  is 
on  the  first  long  syllable,  as  in  dmbird  in  Latin,  or  grand- 
father in  English.  Opposed  to  the  bacchius,  in  which  the 
first  syllable  is  short  and  the  last  two  are  long  but  also 

^sometimes  interchanging  meanings  with  it. 

antibacterial  ( an^ti-bak-teh-i-al),  a.  [<  anti-  + 
bacteria  + -al.]  Opposed  to  the  theory  that 
certain  diseases  are  caused  by  the  presence  of 
bacteria. 

antibasilican  (anGii-ba-zil'i-kan),  a.  [<  Gr. 

hurt,  against,  + fiaoiXihig,  royal,  < pamXevg,  a 


king:  see  basilica.]  Opposed  to  royal  state  and 
power. 

antibilious  (an-ti-bil'yus),  a.  [<  anti-  4-  bil- 
ious. ] Counteractive  of  bilious  complaints : as, 

* antibilious  pills. 

antibiotic  (an^ti-bl-ot'ik),  a.  [(  Gr.  avri,  against, 

+ piurufg,  of  or  pertaining  to  life,  < piovv,  live, 

< ptog,  life.]  Opposed  to  a belief  in  the  pres- 
ence or  possibility  of  life.  N.  E.  D. 

antibrachial,  antibrachium.  See  antebrachial, 

antebrachium. 

Antiburgher  (an'ti-ber-ger),  n.  [<  anti-  4- 
Burgher,  q.  v.,  in  the  special  sense  of  a seceder 
who  approved  of  the  burgess  oath.]  A mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  two  sections  into  which 

the  Scotch  Secession  Church  was  split  in  1747,  . - ‘ ■ • - 

by  a controversy  on  the  lawfulness  of  accept-  antlpt  (an  tik),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  anticked,  ppr. 
ing  a clause  in  the  oath  required  to  be  taken  antickmg.  [<  antic,  «.]  I.  trans.  To  make  an- 
by  burgesses  declaratory  of  “their  profession  *1C  or  grotesque. 

and  allowance  of  the  true  religion  professed  . , The  wild  disguise  hath  almost 

within  the  realm  and  authorized  by  the  laws  Antick'd  us  all.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iL  7. 

thereof.”  The  Antiburghers  denied  that  this  oath  could  II.  intrans.  To  perform  antics;  play  tricks; 
be  taken  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  church,  cut  capers, 
while  the  Burghers  affirmed  its  compatibility.  The  result  antica  n Plural  nf  antinnm 
was  that  the  church  was  rent  in  two,  each  section  estab-  nritieachoc+in  , . 

lishing  a communion  of  its  own,  known  respectively  as  the  “htaCftCllGCtlC  (an  ti-ka-kek  tik),  a.  and  n.  [C 
General  Associate  Synod,  or  Antiburghers,  and  the  Asso-  anti-  4-  cachectic.]  I.  a.  Efficacious  against 
ciate  Synod,  or  Burghers.  They  were  reunited  in  1820,  cachexia,  or  a disordered  bodily  condition 
after  seventy-three  years  of  separation,  thus  constituting  TT  „ Tn  c ' „0„i,„.:„ 

the  United  Secession  Church.  J.A.  »•  tn  mca.  a remedy  lor  cachexia, 

antic  (an 'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Introduced  in  the  antical  (an-ti .kal). , a.  Same  as  anlicous. 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  spelled  antick,  anticke,  an-  antlCatdiac  (an-ti-kar  di-ak),  a.  [<  anticardi- 
tilce,  antyke,  and  later  antique  (with  accent  on  umf-  cardlac-i  °f  or  pertaining  to  the 
the  first  syllable),  < F.  antique,  ancient,  stale,  ........  . 

= Pr.  antic  = Sp.  antiguo  = Pg.  antigo  = It.  ^“Cardium  (an-ti-khr  di-um),  n. ; pi.  aniicar- 
antico,  ancient,  old,  < L.  antiquus,  former,  ear-  < Gr-  avTiicapdiov,  < avri,  over 

lier,  ancient,  old,  < ante,  before : see  ante-,  and  ff?aln:st-l+  heft : see  cardiac.]  The  hol- 

ef.  ancient^- . In  the  17th  century  the  spell-  i0)7  at  bottom  of  the  sternum;  the  epigas- 
ing  antique,  which  then  first  became  common,  trram:  also  called  scrobiculus  cordis,  or,  more 
was  gradually  restricted  to  the  literal  sense,  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 

with  the  accent  and  pronunciation  changed  in  anticanuvorous  (an  ti-kar-niy  o-rus),  a.  [< 
immediate  dependence  on  the  F„  while  an  tick,  2 ^ + ca™vorous-]  Opposed  to  feeding  on 

was  retained  in  the  deflected  sense:  see  re  ■ , 

antique.]  I,  a.  If.  Belonging  to  former  times;  anticatarrlial  (an  ti-ka-tar  al),  a.  [<  anti-  4- 
ancient;  antique.  catarrhal.].  Efficacious  against  catarrh. 

The  famous  warriors  of  the  anticke  world  anticaUSOdic  (an  'ti-ka-sod  ik),  a.  Same  as 

Us’d  trophees  to  erect  in  stately  wize.  CMllCCtUSO tie. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  lxix.  anticausotic  (an'-'ti-ka-sot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avri, 
2f.  Having  existed  for  a long  time ; old;  aged,  against,  + *Kavtnmic6g,<  KavadecPai,  be  in  a bum- 
— 3f.  Proper  to  former  times;  antiquated;  old-  ™rf(!vwffl  «lan/>«nm«enA'.  / e.  . 

fashioned. 

Vertue  is  thought  an  antick  piece  of  formality. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Rochester,  p.  170.  (iV.  E.  D.) 

4.  Fantastic,  grotesque,  odd,  strange,  or  ludi- 
crous, in  form,  dress,  gesture,  or  posture. 

Grottesca,  a kind  of  rugged  unpolished  painters  worke, 
anticke  worke.  Flono. 

How  strange  or  odd  soe’er  I bear  myself, 

As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

The  antic  postures  of  a merry-andrew.  Addison. 

A fourth  [Indian]  would  fondly  kiss  and  paw  his  com- 
panions, and  snear  in  their  faces,  with  a countenance 
more  antic  than  any  in  a Dutch  doll. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  18. 

The  antic  and  spiry  pinnacles  that  closed  the  strait  were 
all  of  white  marble.  Blacktvood's  May.,  XXXII.  983. 

II.  n.  If.  A man  of  ancient  times ; an  ancient; 
in  plural,  the  ancients. 

The  soles  were  tied  to  the  upper  parte  with  latchets,  as 
is  painted  of  the  Antikes. 

T.  N.,  tr.  of  Conquest  W.  India,  p.  170.  (.V.  E.  D.) 

Shall  there  be  gallows  standing  in  England  when  thou 
art  king,  and  resolution  thus  fobbed,  as  it  is,  with  the  rusty 
curb  of  old  Father  A ntick  the  law?  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV  *'« 
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mg  fever  (E.  also  anticausodic,  < Gr.  avri,  against, 
-h  savaMyc,  feverish,  < Karnog  + eldog,  form),  < 
uav&og,  a (burning)  bilious  fever,  < uaiuv,  bum: 
see  caustic.]  Efficacious  against  an  inflamma- 
tory fever. 

anticaustic  (an-ti-kas'tik),  n.  I anti-  4-  caus- 
tic.] A caustic  curve  produced  by  refraction; 
a diacaustie. 

antichambert,  n.  An  old  form  of  antechamber . 

anticheir  (an'ti-kir),  n.  [Prop.  *antichir,  < Gr. 
avrixup  (sc.  dd/crtAof,  finger),  the  thumb,  < avri, 
over  against,  4-  xrip,  the  hand.]  The  thumb, 
as  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  hand.  [Rare.] 

antichlor  (an'ti-klor),  n.  [<  anti-  4-  chlorine), 
q.  v.]  In  bleaching,  any  substance  or  means 
employed  to  j'emove  or  neutralize  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  free  chlorine  left  in  cotton,  linen, 
or  paper  which  has  been  bleached  by  means  of 
alkaline  hypochlorites,  as  chlorid  of  lime,  etc. 
The  neutral  and  acid  sodium  sulphites  were  first  used,  but 
they  are  now  superseded  by  sodium  hyposulphite  or  thio- 
sulphite,  which  is  both  cheaper  and  more  efficacious.  This 
antichlor  forms,  with  the  chlorine  in  the  cloth,  etc.,  sodi- 
um sulphate  and  chlorate,  which  are  easily  removed  by 
washing. 


U V.  v.u  T .inti  uic  law  ariuK.,  1 Jtien.  IV.,  1.  2.  wasinng. 

2;  In  art,  antic  work ; a composition  consisting  antichloristic  (an//ti-kl6-ris'tik),  a.  [< 
ot  fantastic  figures  of  WiWi  nv  ™ 'h-  li.l_ 


of  fantastic  figures  of 
men,  animals,  foliage, 
and  flowers  incongru- 
ously combined  or  run 
together ; a fantastic, 
grotesque,  or  fanciful 
figure.  The  term  is  applied 
to  certain  ancient  sculptures, 
etc.,  and  to  such  figures  as  Ra- 
phael’s arabesques ; and  in 
architecture  to  figures  of  grif- 
fins, sphinxes,  centaurs,  etc., 
introduced  as  ornaments. 

A worke  of  rich  entayle  and 
curious  mould, 

W oven  with  antickes  and  wyld 
ymagery. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  4. 

3.  A grotesque,  fantas- 
tic, odd,  strange,  or  lu- 
dicrous gesture  or  pos- 
ture; a fantastic  trick; 
a piece  of  buffoonery; 
a caper. 

Two  sets  of  manners  could  the  Youth  put  on ; 

And  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 

That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vi. 


Antic,  Amiens  Cathedral,  13th 
century.  (From  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.") 
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clilor.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  antichlor. 

antichresis  (an-ti-kre'sis),  n.  [ML.,  < MGr. 
aurixpr/cig,  reciprocal  usage,  < avri,  against,  in 
return,  4-  xpvaig,  usage,  < xpiiaBai,  use.]  In  civil 
law,  an  agreement  by  which  the  debtor  gives 
his  creditor  the  nse  of  land  or  (formerly)  slaves, 
in  order  thereby  to  pay  the  interest  and  princi- 
pal of  his  debt. 

antichrist  (an'ti-krist),  n.  [The  spelling  has 
been  altered  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Latin  form ; 
< ME.  anticrist,  antecrist,  sometimes  eontr.  an- 
crist,  < AS.  antecrist,  < LL.  antichristus,  < Gr. 
avTixpicrog,  antichrist,  < avri,  against,  4-  Xpicrig, 
Christ:  see  anti-  and  Christ.]  An  opponent  of 
Christ ; a person  or  power  antagonistic  to  Christ. 
[Most  commonly  with  a capital.] 

As  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now 
are  there  many  antichrists.  ...  He  is  antichrist,  that  de- 
nieth  the  Father  and  the  Son.  1 John  ii.  18,  22. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  Scriptures  only  in  the  Epistles  of 
John ; but  the  same  person  or  power  is  elsewhere  referred 
to  (2  Thes.  ii.  1-12;  1 Tim.  iv.  1-3;  2 Pet.  ii.  1).  Inter- 
preters of  Scripture  differ  in  then-  understanding  of  these 
references.  Some  suppose  them  to  relate  to  a lawless  but 
impersonal  power,  a spirit  opposed  to  Christianity ; some 
to  a historic  personage  or  potentate,  as  Caligula,  Titus,  the 
pope,  or  Luther ; some  to  a great  power  for  evil  yet  to  be. 


antichrist 

manifested  and  gathered  about  a central  personal  agency. 
Roman  Catholic  writers  commonly  interpret  the  word  ge- 
nerically  of  any  adversary  of  Christ  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  church,  but  specifically  as  the  last  and  greatest  per- 
secutor of  the  Christian  church  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  the  pretenders  to  the 
raessiahship,  or  false  Christs  (Mat.  xxiv.  24),  who  have 
arisen  at  various  periods,  as  being  antagonistic  to  the 
true  Christ.  Of  these  as  many  as  sixty-four  have  been 
reckoned,  including  some  of  little  importance,  and  also 
some,  as  Mohammed,  who  cannot  properly  be  classed 
among  them. 

antichristian  (an-ti-kris'tian),  a.  and  n [<  ML. 
antichristianus,  < LGr.  avrixpiauavdg,  < avrixpia- 
Tog : see  antichrist.  Cf.  Christian.']  I .a.  1 . Of 
or  pertaining  to  Antichrist. 

They  are  equally  mad  who  say  Bishops  are  so  Jure  Divino 
that  they  must  be  continued,  and  they  who  say  they  are  so 
Antichristian  that  they  must  be  put  away. 

Selden , Table-Talk,  p.  28. 

2.  Antagonistic  to  or  opposing  the  Christian 
religion. 

Babel  and  Babylon  its  successor  remain  in  the  subse- 
quent Biblical  literature  as  types  of  the  God-defying  and 
antichristian  systems  that  have  succeeded  each  other  from 
the  time  of  Nimrod  to  this  day. 

Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  2G(i. 

II.  n.  One  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion, 
antichristianism  (an-ti-kris'tian-izm),  n.  [< 
antichristian  + -ism.]  Opposition  to  Christian- 
ity ; conduct  or  belief  opposed  to  Christianity. 

Have  we  not  seen  many  whose  opinions  have  fastened 
upon  one  another  the  brand  of  antichristianism  ? 

Decay  of  Christ.  Piety. 

antichristianityt(an"ti-kris-ti-an'i-ti),  n.  Same 
as  antichristianism. 

antichristianize  (an-ti-kris'tian-iz),  v.  i.  [< 
antichristian  + -ise.]  To  antagonize  Christian- 
ity. [Rare.] 

antichronical  (an-ti-kron'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  avri, 
against,  instead  of,  + xptvog,  time  (see  chronic), 
+ -al.  Cf.  Gr.  avrixpovia,  the  use  of  one  tense 
for  another:  see  an  tichronism.]  Deviating  from 
the  proper  order  of  time ; erroneously  dated. 
[Rare.] 

antichronically  (an-ti-kron'i-kal-i),  ado.  In  an 
antichronical  manner.  [Rare.] 
antichronism  (an-tik'ro-nizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  avrt- 
Xpoviapog,  the  use  of  one  tense  for  another,  < 
avri,  against,  instead  of,  + xpdvof,  time,  tense : 
see  chronic.]  Deviation  from  the  true  order 
of  time;  anachronism.  [Rare.] 

Our  chronologies  are,  by  transcribing,  interpolation,  mis- 
printing, and  creeping  in  of  antichronism s,  now  and  then 
strangely  disordered.  Selden,  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  iv. 

antichthon  (an-tik'thon),  n. ; pi.  antichthones 
(-tho-nez).  [<  L.  antichthones,  pi.,  < Gr.  av- 
Tixd'oveg,  pi.,  the  people  of  an  opposite  hemi- 
sphere, < avrixOcov,  sing.,  an  opposite  hemi- 
sphere j in  the  Pythagorean  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, avrixSon)  (sc.  yy),  an  opposite  or  counter 
earth ; < avri,  against,  opposite  to,  + x@vv,  the 
ground,  the  earth : s eechthonic.  Cf.  autochthon.] 

1.  In  Pythagorean  astronomy,  an  imaginary  in- 
visible planet  continually  opposing  the  earth 
and  eclipsing  the  central  fire,  round  which  it 
was  supposed  to  revolve,  in  common  with  the 
earth,  moon,  sun,  certain  planets,  and  the  fixed 
stars. 

Of  the  sacred  fire,  the  hearth  of  tile  universe,  with  suns 
and  planets  and  the  earth’s  double  antichthon  revolving 
round  it,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a crystal  globe  with  no- 
, thing  outside,  . . . we  find  no  mention  in  these  verses  tof 
Hierocles].  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  268. 

2.  pi.  The  inhabitants  of  an  opposite  hemi- 
sphere. 

anticipant  (an-tis'i-pant),  a.  [<  L.  antici- 
pan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  anticipare,  anticipate:  see  an- 
ticipate.] Anticipating;  anticipativo : in  pa- 
thol.,  applied  to  periodic  diseases  whose  at- 
tacks occur  at  decreasing  intervals. 

The  first  pangs 

Of  wakening  guilt,  anticipant  of  hell. 

Southey,  The  Bose. 

anticipate  (an-tis'i-pat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  an- 
ticipated, ppr.  anticipating.  [<  L.  anticipatus, 
pp.  of  anticipare,  take  in  advance  or  before  the 
time,  anticipate,  < anti,  an  old  form  of  ante, 
before  (see  ante-),  + -ctipare,  < capere,  take ; cf . 
antecapere,  take  before,  anticipate,  < ante  + 
capere.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  seize  or  take  before- 
hand.— 2.  To  be  before  in  doing  something; 
take  action  in  advance  of;  precede,  prevent, 
or  preclude  by  prior  action. 

Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and  fair, 
Anticip>ating  time.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 

Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
I was  determined  ...  to  anticipate  their  fury,  by  first 
falling  into  a passion  myself.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiv. 
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3.  To  take,  do,  use,  etc. , before  the  proper  time ; 
precipitate,  as  an  action  or  event : as,  the  ad- 
vocate has  anticipated  that  part  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

The  revenues  of  the  next  year  had  been  anticipated. 

Macaulay , Nugent’s  Hampden. 

4.  To  realize  beforehand ; foretaste  or  foresee ; 
have  a view  or  impression  of  beforehand ; look 
forward  to ; expect : as,  I never  anticipated  such 
a disaster;  to  anticipate  the  pleasures  of  an 
entertainment. 

I would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor 
feel  the  weight  of  any  misery,  before  it  actually  arrives. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  7. 
A reign  of  terror  began,  of  terror  heightened  by  mys- 
tery ; for  even  that  which  was  endured  was  less  horrible 
than  that  which  was  anticipated. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

5f.  To  occupy  the  attention  of  before  the 
proper  time. 

I shall  not  anticipate  the  reader  with  farther  descrip- 
tions of  this  kind.  Swift. 

=Syn.  2.  To  get  the  start  of,  forestall. — 4.  To  forecast, 
count  upon,  prepare  one's  self  for,  calculate  upon. 

ii.  intrans.  To  treat  of  something,  as  in  a 
narrative,  before  the  proper  time, 
anticipatedlyt,  anticipatelyt  (an-tis'i-pa-ted- 
li,  -pat-li),  ado.  By  anticipation. 

It  may  well  be  deemed  a singular  mark  of  favor  that  our 
Lord  did  intend  to  bestow  upon  all  pastors,  that  he  did 
antidpately  promise  to  Peter. 


Barrow,  The 


anticonvulsive 

Woe  to  him  who  is  guilty  of  plotting,  of  anticivism, 
royalism,  etc.  Carlyle,  French  Rev. , II.  iii.  2. 

anticlastic  (an-ti-klas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *av- 
TuOuaGTLnoq,  < dvTLK.Aa.Vj  bend  back,  < am,  back,  + 
KXaVj  break  (verbal  adj.  KfaaTog).']  An  epithet 
descriptive  of  the  curvature  of  a surface,  such 
as  that  of  a saddle  or  the  inner  surface  of  an 
anchor-ring,  which  intersects  its  tangent-plane 
at  the  point  of  contact,  and  bends  away  from 
it,  partly  on  one  side  of  it  and  partly  on  the 
other,  and  has  thus  in  some  of  its  normal  sec- 
tions curvatures  oppositely  directed  to  those  in 
others.  Opposed  to  synclastic  surfaces,  which  are  illus- 
trated by  the  surface  of  a sphere  or  of  the  outer  portion 
of  the  anchor-ring. 

An  interesting  case  of  equilibrium  is  suggested  by  what 
are  called  rocking  stones,  where  . . . the  lower  surface  of 
a loose  mass  of  rock  is  worn  into  a convex  or  concave,  or 
anticlastic  form,  while  the  bed  of  rock  on  which  it  rests  in 
equilibrium  may  be  convex  or  concave,  or  of  an  anticlastic 
form.  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  I.  § 566. 

Anticlastic  stress,  two  simple  bending  stresses  of  equal 
amounts  in  opposite  directions  round  two  sets  of  parallel 
straight  lines  perpendicular  to  one  another  in  the  plane  of 
the  plate ; its  effect  would  be  uniform  anticlastic  curvature. 
Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  I.  § 688. 

anticlimax  (an'ti-kli-maks),  n.  [<  Gr.  dvr/,  op- 
posite to,  + ffkipa^,  a climax : see  climax.]  A 
figure  or  fault  of  style,  consistiug  in  an  abrupt 
descent  from  stronger  to  weaker  expressions,  or 
from  the  mention  of  more  important  to  that  of 
.less  important  things : opposed  to  climax. 


anticipation  (an-tis-i-pa'shon),  n.  [<L.  antici- 
patio(n-),  a preconception,  anticipation^  antici- 
pare,  anticipate : see  anticipate.]  1.  The  act  of 
being  before  another  in  doing  something;  the 
act  of  taking  up,  placing,  or  considering  some- 
thing beforehand,  before  the  proper  time,  or 
out  of  the  natural  order;  prior  action. — 2. 
Foretaste;  realization  in  advance;  previous 
view  or  impression  of  what  is  to  happen  after- 
ward; expectation;  hope:  as,  the  anticipation 
of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  remembrance  of  past,  or  the  anticipation  of  future 
good  or  evil,  could  give  me  neither  pleasure  nor  pain. 

Beattie,  Truth,  I.  ii.  § 3. 

3.  Previous  notion ; preconceived  opinion,  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  before  the  truth  is  known ; 
slight  previous  impression ; forecast. 

What  nation  is  there,  that  without  any  teaching,  have 
not  a kind  of  anticipation,  or  preconceived  notion  of  a 
Deity  i Derham. 

Many  men  give  themselves  up  to  the  first  anticipations 
of  their  minds.  Locke,  Conduct  of  Understanding,  § 26. 

4.  In  logic,  the  term  used  since  Cicero  (Latin  an- 
ticipatio)  to  translate  the  “prolepsis”  (irpd/b^f) 
of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics.  It  denotes  any  general 
notion  considered  as  resulting  from  the  action  of  memory 
upon  experiences  more  or  less  similar.  Such  a notion  ' 


, ,,  .less  impoitaau  biuh-s.  vumusbu  hi  i,i i, inuj.. 

ope  s upremacy.  anfocJjnaJ  (an-ti-kll'nal),  a.  and  n.  [As  anticline 


+ -al.]  I.  a.  Inclining  in  opposite  directions 
from  a medial  axis:  applied  to  the  upfolded 
part  of  a series  of  stratified  rocks  when  they 
incline  or  dip  from  an  axis  in  consequence  of 

Trace  of  axial  plane. 


Section  of  Anticliual  Fold. 

crustal  movements  which  have  folded  or 
pressed  the  strata  together:  opposed  to  syn- 
clinal. Occasionally  anticlinic  and  anticlinical. 
— Anticlinal  line,  or  anticlinal  axis,  in  geol.,  the  me- 
dial line  of  a folded  structure,  from  which  the  strata  dip  on 
either  side,  as  from  the  ridge  of  a house. 

II.  n.  In  geol.,  an  anticlinal  line  or  axis,  or 
an  anticlinal  fold ; an  anticlinal  arrangement 
of  strata : opposed  to  synclinal. 

Among  the  old  rocks  of  Wales  and  other  parts  of  west- 
ern Britain,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  beds  thrown 
into  a succession  of  sharp  anticlinals  and  synclinals. 

Huxley,  Physiog.,  p.  214. 


called  an  anticipation  because,  once  possessed,  it  is  called  &nticlin@  (an'ti-klrn),  n.  [X  Gr.  avri,  opposite,  + 
up  in  its  entirety  by  a mere  suggestion.  It  thus  acquaints  kVlvelv,  incline.  Cf.  Gr.  dvTLKkivuv,  bend  again.] 
us  with  what  has  not  yet  been  perceived,  by  a reference  An  upfolded  structure  of  stratified  rocks,  or 
to  past  perceptions.  Hence,  with  later  philosophers,  the  ,,  * f f t a Rtruc- 

word  denotes  knowledge  drawn  from  the  mind,  indepen-  mass  01  Strata  tnat  possess  SUCH  a struc 

dently  of  experience;  the  knowledge  of  axioms  or  first  ture. 
principles.  With  Bacon  an  anticipation  of  nature  is  a ...  . 

hasty  generalization  or  hypothesis  : opposed  to  an  inter - anticlinic,  anticlinical  (an-ti-klm  lk,  -i-kal),  a. 
pretation  of  nature.  In  Kant’s  philosophy,  anticipation  Same  as  anticlinal.  [Rare.] 

is  the  a priori  knowledge  that  every  sensation  must  have  anticly  (an'tik-li),  adv.  In  an  antic  manner: 

with  odd  postures  and  gesticulations;  gro- 


degrees  of  intensive  quantity. 

5.  In  med.,  the  occurrence  in  tbe  human  body 
of  any  phenomenon,  morbid  or  natural,  before 
the  usual  time. — 6.  In  music,  the  introduction 
into  a chord  of  one  or  more  of  the  component 
notes  of  the  chord  which  follows,  producing  a 

passing  discord.  7.  In  rhet.,  prolepsis.  = Syn.  antic-mask  (an'tik -mask),  m. 
2.  Antepast,  preconception,  expectation,  prevision,  fore-  ■ ■ ■ ■ 


sight,  presentiment. 

anticipative  (an-tis'i-pa-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
*anticipativus : see  anticipate  and  -ive.]  Antici- 
pating or  tending  to  anticipate ; containing  an- 
ticipation. 

anticipatively  (an-tis'i-pa-tiv-li),  adv.  By  an- 
ticipation. 

The  name  of  his  Majesty  defamed,  the  honour  of  Parlia- 
ment depraved,  the  writings  of  both  depravedly,  antici- 
patively, counterfeitly  imprinted. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  Pref. 

anticipator  (an-tis'i-pa-tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
* anticipator : see  anticipate  and  -or.]  One  who 
anticipates. 

anticipatory  (an-tis'i-pa-to-ri),  a.  [<  antici- 
pate + -ory.]  Pertaining  to,  manifesting,  or 
expressing  anticipation ; anticipative. 

Prophecy  being  an  anticipatory  history. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Seven  Churches,  Pref. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  anticipatory  conditional  has  to 
do  with  practical  matters  chiefly. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IV.  427,  foot-note. 

anticivism  (an-ti-siv'izm),  n.  [<  P.  anticivisme : 
see  anti-  and  civism.]  Opposition  or  hostility 
to  the  state  or  condition  of  citizenship,  or  to 
republicanism;  bad  citizenship.  [Rare.] 


tesquely.  [Rare.] 

Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-monging  boys, 

That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander, 

Go  anticly,  and  show  outward  hideousness. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

A mask  of  antics ; 

an  antimask  (which  see). 

Our  request  is,  we  may  be  admitted,  if  not  for  a mask, 
for  an  antic-mask.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Augurs. 

anticnemion  (an-tik-ne 'mi-on),  n. ; pi.  anlic- 
nemia  (-a).  [<  Gr.  dvrirvy/uav,  the  shin,  < avri, 
opposite  to,  + Kviiyri,  the  part  of  the  leg  between 
the  knee  and  the  ankle,  by  medical  writers  con- 
fined to  the  tibia.]  The  anterior  edge  of  the 
tibia;  the  shin.  [Rare.] 

anticness  (an'tik-nes),  n.  [<  antic  + -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  antic;  gro- 
tesqueness ; oddness,  as  of  appearance. 

A port  of  humorous  anticness  in  carriage. 

Ford,  Fancies,  iv.  2. 

anticonstitutional  (an^ti-kon-sti-tu'shon-al), 
a.  [<  anti-  + constitution  + -, al .]  Opposed  to 
or  conflicting  with  the  constitution,  as  of  a 
state;  unconstitutional.  [Rare.] 
Anticonstitutional  dependency  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament on  the  crown.  Bolingbroke,  On  Parties,  xix. 

anticontagious  (an"ti-kon-ta'jus),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ contagious.]  Counteracting  or  destroying 
contagion. 

anticonvulsive  (an/''ti-kon-vul'siv),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ convulsive.]  Efficacious  against  convulsions. 


Anticous  Anthers. 
Flower  of  the  grape-vine  : 
a,  a,  anthers,  turned  to- 
ward the  pistil,  b. 


anticorrosive 

anticorrosive  (an"ti-ko-r6'siv),  re.  [<  anti-  + 
corrosive.  ] Something’  used  to  prevent  or  rem- 
edy corrosion. 

Zinc  has  been  shown  ...  to  be  an  excellent  anti-cor- 
rosive . . . where  decomposed  grease,  or  fatty  acid,  is  the 
destroying  agent.  Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  44. 

anticosmetic  (an//ti-koz-met'ik),  a.  [<  anti-  4- 
cosmetic .]  Acting  against  or  counteracting  the 
effects  of  cosmetics. 

I would  have  him  apply  his  anticosmetic  wash  to  the 
painted  face  of  female  beauty. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  Misc.  Works,  II.  123. 
anticourt  (an'ti-kort),  a.  [<  anti-  + court.']  Op- 
posed to  the  court:  as,  “the  anticourt  party,” 
Sir  J.  Reresby,  Memoirs,  p,  153.  [Rare.] 
anticourtier  (an'ti-kor-tier),  re.  [<  anti-  + cour- 
tier.] One  who  opposes  the  court,  or  the  acts  of 
a monarch.  [Rare.] 

anticous  (an-ti'kus),  a.  [<  L.  anticus,  that  is  in 
front,  < ante,  "before : see  ante-,  and  cf . antic,  an- 
tique.] In  hot. : (a)  Pacing 
anteriorly,  away  from  the 
axis  of  the  plant,  (b)  Turn- 
ed inward  and  facing  the 
axis  of  the  flower:  applied 
to  anthers,  and  equivalent 
to  introrse.  Also  an  tical. 
anticreator  (an'ti-kre-a/''- 
tor),  n.  [<  anti-  + creator.] 

A creator  of  something  of 
no  value.  [Rare.] 

Let  him  ask  the  author  of  those  toothless  satires  who 
was  the  maker,  or  rather  the  anticreator,  of  that  universal 
foolery.  Milton,  Apol.  for  Smectymnuus. 

anticum  (an-ti'kum),  re.  ; pi.  antica  (-ka).  [L., 
neut.  of  anticus,  that  is  in  front:  see  anticous.] 
In  arch.,  an  unnecessary  name  for  the  front  of 
a building,  as  distinguished  from  posticum,  the 
rear  of  a building,  etc.  The  name  has  been  pro- 
posed, but  without  justification,  for  the  pronaos  or  for  a 
front  porch.  [Hare.] 

anticyclone  (an'ti-si-klon),  re.  [ < anti-  + cy- 
clone.] 1.  A horizontal  movement  of  the  at- 
mosphere spirally  around  and  away  from  a 
central  region.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  rota- 
tion is  clock-wise,  in  the  southern  it  is  counter-clock- 
wise. The  barometric  pressure  is  higher  over  the  central 
region  than  at  the  circumference  and  the  air  is  unusually 
clear.  In  winter  and  at  night  the  air  is  cold  near  the 
low  ground  but  warmer  at  a Blight  distance  above;  in 
summer  and  by  day  the  reverse  occurs.  The  term  was 
introduced  by  Sir  Francis  Galton  in  1863  and  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  Ferrel’s  term  pericyclone  (1859).  An  anti- 
cyclone is  essentially  the  same  as  an  area  of  high  pressure 
on  the  daily  weather-map. 

2.  Applied  to  motions  of  the  same  type  in 
any  fluid,  as  in  oceans  or  lakes. 

anticyclonic  (an//ti-sI-klon'ik),  a.  [<  anticy- 
clone + -ic.  ] In  meteorol.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  an  anticyclone  ; characterized  by 
high  barometric  pressure  and  an  outward  flow 
of  light  winds  from  a center. 

Any  region  of  relatively  low  pressure  is  called  cyclonic, 
and  any  region  of  relatively  high  pressure,  anticyclonic. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  946. 

anticyclonically  (an^ti-si-klon'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  anticyclonic  manner;  as  an  anticyclone. 

To  circulate  anticyclonically  around  the  axis  of  maxi- 
mum pressure.  Nature,  XXX.  46. 

antidactyl  (an'ti-dak-til),  re.  [<  L.  antidacty- 
lus,  < Gr.  avTtSaKTvAoy,  < avri,  opposite  to,  + dan- 
rv'/iog,  dactyl:  see  dactyl.]  A dactyl  re  versed ; 
an  anapest;  a metrical  foot  consisting  of  two 
short  syllables  followed  by  a long  one,  as  the 
Latin  dcitlos.  See  anapest . 
antidemocratic  (an,/ti-dem-o-krat'ik),  a.  [< 
anti-  + democratic.]  1.  Opposing  democracy 
or  popular  government.— 2.  In  the  United 
States,  opposed  or  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

antidemocratical  (an'1'ti-dem-o-krat'i-kal),  a. 

Same  as  antidemocratic. 

Antidicomarianite  (an''ti-dik-o-ma'ri-an-it),  re. 
[<  LL.  Antidicomarianitce,  < Gr.  dvruhsor,  oppo- 
nent (<  avri,  against,  + dim],  suit  or  action, 
right),  + M apta/j.,  M apia,  L.  Maria,  Mary.]  One 
of  a Christian  sect  which  originated  in  Arabia 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  who  de- 
nied the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  holding 
that  she  was  the  real  wife  of  Joseph,  and  had 
children  by  him  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Also 
called  Antimarian. 

Antidorcas  (an-ti-dor'kas),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avri, 
corresponding  to,  like  (see  anti-),  + dopuag,  a 
gazel.]  A generic  term  applied  "by  Sundevall 
to  the  springbok,  a kind  of  gazel  of  Africa,  Ga- 
zella  (or  Antidorcas)  eucliore. 
antidoron  (an-ti-do'ron),  re.  [MGr.  avriSupov,  < 
Gr.  avri,  against,  + dapov,  a gift.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch., 
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bread  forming  part  of  the  holy  loaf,  blessed  in  anti-evangelical  (an,/ti-e-van-]el'i-kal),  a.  r< 
the  prothesis,  hut  not  sacramentally  consecrat-  anti-  + evangelical.]  Opposed  to  evangelical 
ed,  and  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  service  principles. 

to  those  who  have  not  communicated,  a similar  antiface  (an'ti-fas),  re.  [<  Gr.  avri,  opposite  + 
practice  has  prevailed  at  times  in  the  Western  Church,  the  face  1 An  onnosite  face-  a „ t^fiii-- 

bread  bearipg  the  name  of  blessed  bread.  See  euloqia.  iTx'LJfZ;  opposite  tace , a face  ot  a totally 

antidotal  (an'ti-do-tal),  a.  [<  antidote  + -al.]  S'  J°™0f 

’•  ’ 1-M  the  nnalitw  J antifat  (an'ti-fat),  a.  and  re.  [<  anti-  + fat.] 

I.  a.  Useful  m preventing  or  counteracting  the 

1 il  . ° .. 


formation  of  fat,  or  in  lessening  the  amount  ot  it. 

II.  n.  Any  substance  which  prevents  or  re 
duces  fatness. 


Pertaining  to  antidotes;  having  the  quality  of 
an  antidote ; proof  against  poison  or  anything 
hurtful. 

Animals  that  can  innoxiously  digest  these  poisons  be- 
come antidotal  to  the  poison  digested. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  antifebrile  (an-ti-feb'ril  or  -fe'bril),  a.  and  n. 

Snake  poison  and  antidotal  remedies.  [<  anti-  + febrile.]  I.  a.  Having  the  property 

The  American,  VI.  20‘5.  of  abating  fever;  opposing  or  tending  to  cure 
antiaotally  (an  ti-do-tal-i),  adv . In  the  man-  fever;  antipyretic, 
ner  of  an  antidote;  by  "way  of  antidote.  II.  n.  An  antipyretic  (which  see), 

antidotarium  (an^i-do-ta'ri-um),  n. .;  pi.  anti - antifebrine  (an-ti-feb'rin),n.  Acetanilide : em- 
dotaria  (-a).  [ML.,  neut.  (also  masc.  antidota-  ployed  in  medicine  as  an  antipyretic. 

rius  (sc.  liber , book),  a treatise  on  antidotes)  antifederal,  Anti-Federal  (an-ti-fed'e-ral),  a. 
ot  antidotarius,  < L.  antidotum:  see  antidote.]  [<  anti-  + federal.]  Opposed  to  federalism  or 


1 . A treatise  on  antidotes ; a pharmacopoeia. — 

2.  A place  where  medicines  are  prepared;  a dis- 
pensatory. Also  called  antidotary. 

antidotary  (an-ti-do'ta-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
antidotarius : see  antidotarium.']  I.f  a.  Same 
as  antidotal. 

II.  n. ; pi.  antidotaries  (-riz).  Same  as  anti - 
+ dotarium , 2. 

antidote  (an'ti-dot),  n.  [<  F.  antidote , < L.  anti- 
dotum, also  antidotus , < Gr.  avrifiorov  (sc.  <f>ap[ia- 
Kovy  drug),  neut.,  also  avTuforoe  (sc.  ddaig,  dose), 
fern.,  an  antidote,  prop,  an  adj.,  < avn,  against, 
+ Aordg,  given,  verbal  adj.  of  diddvai,  give,  = L. 


to  a federal  constitution  or  party Anti-Federal 

party,  in  IT.  S.  hist.,  the  party  which  opposed  the  adop- 
tion and  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  which,  failing  in  this,  strongly  favored  the  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution.  Its  fundamental  principle 
was  opposition  to  the  strengthening  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  the  States.  After  the  close  of 
Washington’s  first  administration  (1793)  the  name  Anti- 
Federal  soon  went  out  of  use,  Republican,  and  afterward 
Democratic  Republican  (now  usually  Democratic  alone), 
taking  its  place.  Also  called  Anti-Federalist  party. 

antifederalism,  Anti-Federalism  (an-ti-fed'- 
e-ral-izm),  re.  [<  anti-  + federal  + -ism.]  Op- 
position to  federalism;  specifically,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Anti-Federal  party. 


dare,  give:  see  date.]  1.  A medicine  adapted  antifederalist,  Anti-Federalist  (an-ti-fed'e- 
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to  counteract  the  effects  of  poison  or  an  at- 
tack of  disease. 

Trust  not  the  physician ; 

His  antidotes  are  poison.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 
2.  Whatever  prevents  or  tends  to  prevent  or 
counteract  injurious  influences  or  effects, 
whether  physical  or  mental;  a counteracting 
power  or  influence  of  any  kind. 

My  death  and  life, 

My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me : 

This  in  a moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 

But  this  informs  me  I shall  never  die. 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

One  passionate  belief  is  an  antidote  to  another. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  86. 

= Syn.  Remedy,  cure,  counteractive,  corrective. 

antidote  (an'ti-dot),  v.  t.  [<  antidote,  re.]  To 
furnish  with  preservatives;  preserve  by  anti- 
dotes ; serve  as  an  antidote  to ; counteract. 
[Rare.] 

Fill  us  with  great  ideas,  lull  of  heaven. 

And  antidote  the  pestilential  earth. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 


of  antidote;  antidotally.  [itare.] 
antidotism  (an'ti-do-tizm),  re.  [<  antidote  + 
ism .]  The  giving  of  antidotes, 
antidromal  (an-tid'ro-mal),  a.  In  tot.,  charac- 
terized by  antidromy. 

antidromous  (an-tid'ro-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  anti- 
dromus,  K Gr.  as  if  * avridpopoc  (cf.  avrtdpoysiv, 
run  in  a contrary  direction),  < avri,  against,  + 
dpafteiv,  run.]  Same  as  antidromal. 
antidromy  (an-tid'ro-mi),  re.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *av- 
TtSpofiia,  < *avridpopo f : see  antidromous.]  Inbot., 
a change  in  the  direction  of  the  spiral  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  upon  the  branches 
of  a stem,  or  on  the  successive  axes  of  a sym- 
podial  stem.  Also  called  lieterodromy. 
antidysenteric  (an//ti-dis-en-ter'ik),  a.  and  re. 
[<  anti-  + dysenteric.]  I.  a.  Of  use  against 
dysentery. 

II.  re.  A remedy  for  dysentery, 
antidysuric  (an//ti-di-su'rik),  a.  [<  anti-  + 
dysuric.]  Useful  in  relieving  or  counteracting 
dysury. 

anti-emetic  (an,/ti-e-met'ik),  a.  and  re.  Same 
as  antemetic. 

antientt,  antientryt,  etc.  Former  spellings  of 

ancient,  ancientry,  etc. 

anti-enthusiastic  (an//ti-en-thu-zi-as'tik),  a. 
[<  anti-  + enthusiastic.]  Opposed  to  enthusi- 
asm: as,  “the  antientlmsiastic  poet’s  method,” 
Shaftesbury. 


ral-ist),  re.  [<  anti-  + federal  + -ist.]  One  op- 
posed to  federalism;  a member  of  the  Anti- 
Federal  party.  See  antifederal. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  the  Anti-Federalists 
urged  the  following  as  their  chief  objections  to  adopting 
the  new  Constitution : States  would  be  consolidated,  and 
their  sovereignty  crushed  ; personal  liberty  would  be  en- 
dangered, since  no  security  was  furnished  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  nor  assurance  adequate 
against  arbitrary  arrest  or  forcible  seizure  and  the  denial 
of  jury  trials  in  civil  cases ; standing  armies,  too,  were 
placed  under  too  little  restraint.  Making  the  President 
re-eligible  indefinitely  was  too  much  like  giving  a life  ten- 
ure to  the  executive  office.  Schouler,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  55. 
Anti-Federalist  party.  Same  as  Anti-Federal  party 
^.(whicli  see,  under  antifederal). 

antiferment  (an-ti-ffer'ment),  ».  [<  anti-  + 

ferment.]  A substance  or  agent  having  the 
property  of  preventing  or  counteracting  fer- 
mentation. 

antifermentative  (an"ti-fer-meu'ta-tiv),  a.  and 
re.  [<  anti-  + fermentative.]  I.  a.’ Preventing 
or  fitted  to  prevent  fermentation. 

II.  n.'  Same  as  antiferment. 

anti - + foul- 
counteract  fouling. 
..  . rivance  intended  to  pre- 

vent the  formation  or  accumulation  of  extraneous  matter, 
as  barnacles,  seaweed,  etc.,  on  the  immersed  portion  of 
ships,  or  fitted  for  removing  such  formations,  or  the  scales 
from  the  interior  of  steam-boilers,  powder  from  the  bores 
of  guns,  etc. 

antifriction  (an-ti-frik'shon),  a.  and  re.  [<  anti- 
+ friction.]  I.  a.  Preventing  friction;  spe- 
cifically, in  mech.,  overcoming  or  reducing  that 
resistance  to  motion  which  arises  from  friction. 
—Antifriction  hearing,  a bearing  in  which  rolling  fric- 
tion is  substituted  for  that  of  sliding  contact ; any  form  of 
bearing  specially  designed  to  reduce  friction.— Antifric- 
tion block,  a pulley-block  with  antifriction  wheels  or 
roller  bearings.— Antifriction  box,  the  box  which  con- 
tains the  rollers  or  balls  of  an  antifriction  bearing. — Anti- 
friction compositions,  lubricating  compounds  of  oils, 
fats,  or  greases,  usually  combined,  where  the  pressure  is 
great,  with  certain  metallic  or  mineral  substances,  as 
plumbago,  sulphur,  talc,  steatite,  etc.— Antifriction 
metals,  alloys  which  offer  little  frictional  resistance  to 
bodies  sliding  over  them,  and  which  are  used  in  machinery 
for  bearings.  They  are  principally  compounds  of  copper, 
antimony,  and  tin ; zinc  or  lead,  or  both,  are  sometimes 
added,  and  less  frequently,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  vari- 
ous other  substances. 

II.  re.  Anything  that  prevents  friction;  a 
lubricant. 

antigalactic  (an-ti-ga-lak'tik),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr. 
avri,  against,  + yd) la  ( yaXattr -),  milk:  see  galac- 
tic.] I.  a.  In  med.,  opposed  to  the  secretion  of 
milk,  or  to  diseases  caused  by  the  milk.  Dun- 


II.  re.  Anything  tending  to  diminish  the  se- 
cretion of  milk. 


anti-ephialtic  (an,/ti-ef-i-al'tik),  a.  and  re.  anti-Gallican  (an-ti-gal'i-kan),  a.  and  re.  [< 

Same  as  antephialtic.  — ‘r’ 1 ^ T 

anti-epileptic  (an  " ti  - ep  -i  - lep ' tik),  a.  and  re. 

Same  as  antepileptic. 

anti-episcopal  (an"ti-e-pis'ko-pal),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ episcopal.]  Opposed  to  episcopacy. 

Had  I gratified  their  antiepiscopal  faction  at  first,  . 


I believe  they  would  then  have  found  no  colourable"  rie-  Antigaster  (an'ti-gas-ter),  re. 
cessity  of  raising  an  army.  Nikon  Basilike,  ix.  against,  + yaarr/p,  stomach.] 


anti-+  Gallican,  French:  see  Gallican.]  I.  a. 
Hostile  to  France  or  the  French,  or  to  anything 
French;  specifically,  opposed  to  the  Gallican 
church.  See  Gallican. 

II.  re.  One  who  is  hostile,  to  the  French,  or  to 
the  Gallican  church. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  avri, 
A generic  name 


Antigaster 
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proposed  by  Walsh  for  certain  parasitic  Hy-  anti-induction  (an,/ti-in-duk'shon),  a.  Pre- 
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menoptera,  of  the  family  Chalcididw,  which  bend 
the  abdomen  back  over  the  thorax.  A.  mirabilis 
(W alsh)  is  parasitic  in  the  eggs  of  one  of  the  katydids,  Mi- 
crocentrum retinervis.  Synonymous  with  Eupelmus  (which 
seek 

antigeny  (an- 
tij'e-ni),  n.  [< 

Gr.  avri,  against, 
opposite,  + yk- 
vo(,  race,  stock, 
sex.]  Sexual  di- 
morphism. Pas- 

coe. 

Antignana  (an- 
te-nya'na),  n. 

A white  and  a 
red  wine,  made 
in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tri- 
este. 

antigorite  (an- 
tig'o-rit),  n.  [< 

Antigorio  (see 

def. )  + -i/e2.] 

A variety  of  ser- 
pentine, of  a 
green  color  and 
a thin  lamellar 
structure,  found 
in  the  Antigorio 
valley  in  Pied- 
mont. 

antigraph  (an'- 
ti-graf),  n.  [< 

ML.  antigra- 
phum,<.  Gr.  avri- 


Katydid-egg  Parasite  (Antigaster 
mirabilis). 

A , male;  B,  female.  (Vertical  line  and 
cross  show  natural  sizes.) 


ypafov,  a transcript,  copy,  counterpart,  neut. 

of  avriypatfrog,  copied  in  duplicate,  < avri,  corre-  Antillean  (an-ti-le'an),  a , 


sponding  to,  counter,  + ypatpnv , write.]  A copy 
or  counterpart  of  a writing,  as  of  a deed, 
antigraphy  (an-tig'ra-fi),  n.  [For  *a ntigraphe, 

< Gr.  avTiypaM,  a defendant’s  answer;  also 
equiv.  to  avr iypmpov,  a copy:  see  antigraph .] 
The  making  of  antigraphs ; copying. 

antigropelos  (an-ti-grop'e-los,  -loz),  n.  sing,  or 
pi.  [Grig,  a proprietary  name,  formed,  it  is  said, 

< Gr.  avri,  against,  + by  pop,  moist  (see  liygro-),- f 
m/Mg,  clay,  mud ; cf . L.  pdlus,  a marsh : see  palu- 
dal.'] Spatterdashes ; long  riding-  or  walking- 
boots  for  wet  weather. 

Her  brother  had  on  his  antigropelos , the  utmost  ap- 
proach he  possessed  to  a hunting  equipment. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  I.  vii. 

antiguggler  (an-ti-gugTer),  n.  [<  anti-  + gug- 
gle.] A small  tube  inserted  into  the  mouth  of 
a bottle  or  carboy  to  admit  air  while  the  liquid 
is  running  out,  and  thereby  prevent  guggling 
or  splashing  of  corrosive  liquid.  E.  H.  Knight. 
antihelix  (an'ti-lie-liks), pi.  antihelices  (an-ti- 
hel'i-sez).  [<  anti-  + helix.  See  anthelix,  which 
is  the  same  word  compounded  in  Greek  fashion.  ] 
The  inner  curved  ridge  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear. 
Also  anthelix.  See  cut  under  ear. 
antihemorrhagic  (an//ti-hem-o-raj'ik),  a.  Same 
as  anthemorrhagic. 

antihyloist  (an-ti-MTo-ist),  n.  [<  anti-  + hylo- 
isf.]  One  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  hylo- 
ists.  See  hyloist. 

antihypnotic  (an//ti-hip-not'ik),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ hypnotic.  See  anthypnotic,  which  is  the  same 
word  compounded  in  Greek  fashion.]  Counter- 
acting sleep ; tending  to  prevent  sleep  or  leth- 
argy. Also  anthypnotic. 
antihypochondriac  ( an"  ti-hip-o-kon ' dri-ak ),  a. 
[<  anti-+  hypochondriac.  See  anthypochonclriac, 
which  is  the  same  word  compounded  in  Greek 
fashion.]  Counteracting  or  tending  to  cure 
hypochondriac  affections  and  depression  of 
spirits.  Also  anthypochondriac. 
antihypophora  (an"ti-hi-pof'o-ra),  n.  [<  anti- 
+ L.  hypophora,  < Gr.  vnoihopa,  an  objection. 
See  anthypophora,  which  is  the  same  word 
compounded  in  Greek  fashion.]  In  rhet.,  same 
as  anthypophora. 

antihysteric  (an'/ti-his-ter'ik),  a.  and  it.  [< 


venting  or  counteracting  electrical  induction : 
as,  anti-induction  devices  in  telephony. 
anti-Jacobin,  Anti-Jacobin  (an-ti-jak'o-bin), 
a.  and  n.  Opposed  to,  or  one  who  is  opposed  to, 
the  Jacobins.  See  Jacobin. 
anti-Jacobinism  (an-ti-jak'o-bin-izm),  n.  The 
principles  and  practices  of  the  anti-Jacobins. 
anti-Lecompton  (an//ti-le-komp'ton),  a.  In  V.S. 
hist.,  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  under 
the  proslavery  constitution  framed  by  the  terri- 
torial convention  held  at  Lecompton  in  1857 : 
applied  to  a minority  of  the  Democratic  party, 
antilegomena  (airiti-le-goru'e-na),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr. 
avnteydueva,  things  spoken  against,  neut.  pi. 
of  avrAeydfievog,  ppr.  pass,  of  avrMye iv,  speak 
against,  dispute : see  antilogy.]  Literally,  things 
spoken  against ; specifically,  those  books  of  the 
New  Testament  whose  inspiration  was  not  uni- 
versally acknowledged  by  the  early  church,  al- 
though they  were  ultimately  admitted  into  the 
canon.  These  are  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epis- 
tles of  James  and  Jude,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  and  the  Revelation. 
They  are  classed  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians  as  deu- 
terocanonical  (which  see). 

antilibration  (anni-li-bra'shon),  n.  [<  anti- 
+ libration,  q.  v.]  The  act  of  counterbalancing, 
or  the  state  of  being  counterbalanced,  as  two 
members  of  a sentence ; equipoise. 

Having  enjoyed  his  artful  antithesis  and  solemn  antili- 
bration of  cadences.  De  Quincey,  Whiggism. 

antilithic  (an-ti-lith'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  avri, 
against,  + ludmog,  of  stone,  < lldog,  stone.]  I. 
a.  In  med.,  tending  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  urinary  calculus,  or  stone  in  the  bladder. 

II.  n.  A medicine  that  tends  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  urinary  calculi. 
i-jjh  , Of  or  pertaining  to 


the  Antilles,  a name  usually  given  to  all  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahamas  ex- 
cepted. 

antilobium  (an-ti-16'bi-um),  n. ; pi.  antilohia 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  avnMftiov,  (.  avri,  opposite  to, 

+’  7. o/36g,  the  lobe  of  the  ear:  see  lobe.]  In 
anat.,  the  tragus,  orthat  part  of  the  external  ear 
which  is  opposite  the  lobe.  See  cut  under  ear. 

Antilocapra  (an//ti-lo-ka'pra),  n.  [NL.,  contr. 
for  *antilopocapra,  < antilope,  antelope,  + L.  ca- 
pra,  a goat.]  A genus  of  ruminants  peculiar 
to  North  America,  constituting  the  family  An- 
tilocapridee,  and  containing  only  the  cabrit, 
pronghorn,  or  so-called  American  antelope, 
Antilocapra  americana.  See  Antilocapridce.  The 

members  of  this  genus  have  no  larmiers,  or  metatarsal 
glands,  as  in  Cervidce,  but  have  a system  of  eleven  odor- 
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; 

Pronghorn  (Antilocapra  americana). 

iferous  sebaceous  cutaneous  glands.  They  have  small 
hoofs,  no  false  hoofs,  slender  limbs,  a comparatively  short 
and  stout  neck,  erect,  pointed  ears,  large  liquid  eyes  sit- 
uated directly  beneath  the  base  of  the  horns,  extremely 
short  tail,  and  a harsh,  stiff,  brittle  pelage  devoid  of  felting 
quality.  See  pronghorn. 

antilocaprid  (airiti-lo-kap'rid),  n.  An  antelope 
of  the  family  Antilocaprid ce. 


anti-  + hysteric.  See  anthysteric,  which  is  the  Antilocapridae(an//ti-l9-kap,ri-de),ft.^.  [NL., 
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same  word  compounded  in  Greek  fashion.] 
I.  a.  Preventing  or  curing  hysteria. 

II.  n.  A remedy  for  hysteria. 

Also  anthysteric. 

anti-icteric  (an//ti-ik-ter'ik),  n.  [<  Gr.  avri, 
against,  + iKTepisdc,  < Urepog,  the  jaundice.]  In 
med. j a remedy  for  jaundice.  Dunglison. 
anti-incrustator  (an-ti-in'krus-ta-tor),  n.  A 
mechanical,  chemical,  or  electrical’  appliance 
for  preventing  the  formation  of  scales  in  steam- 
boilers. 


(.  Antilocapra  + -idee.]  A family  of  ruminant 
quadrupeds  framed  for  the  reception  of  the 
genus  Antilocapra,  containing  the  so-called 
American  antelope.  It  is  characterized  by  forked 
hollow  horns  supported  upon  a long  bony  core  or  osseous 
process  of  the  frontal  bone,  as  in  the  cattle  or  true  hollow- 
horned ruminants,  yet  deciduous,  being  periodically  shed 
and  renewed  like  the  antlers  of  deer.  These  singular 
horns  are  composed  of  agglutinated  hairs  hardening  into 
solid  corneous  tissue,  and  when  sprouting  resemble  the 
skin-covered  knobs  upon  the  head  of  the  giraffe.  There 
are  several  remarkable  osteological  peculiarities  of  the 
skull,  among  them  the  inclosure  of  the  styloid  process  of 


Antilopinae 

the  temporal  bone  in  a sheath  formed  by  an  extension  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus. 

antiloemic  (an-ti-le'mik),  n.  [<  Gr.  avri,  against, 
+ hoiyiKog,  pestilential,  < locydq,  pestilence, 
plague . ] A remedy  used  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  the  plague.  Sometimes  written  anti- 
loimic. 

antilogarithm  (an-ti-log'a-rithm),  n.  [<  anti- 
+ logarithm.]  In  math. : ‘(a)  The  complement 
of  the  logarithm  of  any  sine,  tangent,  or  secant 
up  to  that  of  90  degrees.  [Rare.]  (b)  As  com- 
monly used,  the  number  corresponding  to  any 
logarithm.  Thus,  according  to  the  common  system, 
100  is  the  antilogarithm  of  2,  because  2 is  the  logarithm  of 
100 ; it  is  denoted  thus : log.  42,  log.  -la,  which  may  be  read : 
“The  number  to  the  log.  2,”  “the  number  to  the  log.  a.” 

antilogarithmic  (an-ti-log-a-ritk'mik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  antilogarithms. — Antilogarithmic 
table,  one  in  which,  the  logarithm  of  a number  being 
entered  as  an  argument,  the  number  itself  is  found  in  the 
body  of  the  table. 

antilogous  (an-til'o-gus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avri^oyog, 
contradictory:  see  antilogy.]  In  elect.,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  that  pole  of  a crystal  which  is 
negative  while  being  electrified  hy  heat,  and 
afterward,  while  cooling,  is  positive.  See  pyro- 
electricity. 

antilogy  (an-til'o-ji),  n. ; pi.  antilogies  (-jiz).  [< 
Gr.  avTiloyia,  contradiction,  < avri'Aoyog , contra- 
dictory, < avriteyeiv,  contradict,  speak  against, 
< avri,  against,  + Tieyeiy,  . speak,  say.]  Self- 
contradiction  ; contradiction  or  inconsistency 
between  different  statements  by  the  same  per- 
son or  different  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

Philosophy  was  thus  again  reconciled  with  nature ; con- 
sciousness was  not  a bundle  of  antilogies ; certainty  aud 
knowledge  were  not  evicted  from  man.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

In  these  antilogies  and  apologies,  however,  a difference 
might  be  perceived : and  some  of  the  advocates  of  Henry 
appeared  less  anxious  to  attack  Rome  than  to  defend 
their  prince.  R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  vi. 

Antilope  (an-til'o-pe),  n.  [NL. : see  antelope.] 
1 . A genus  of  Antilopinw  (which  see).  The  term 
lias  been  used  with  such  latitude  in  its  application  to  the 
whole  of  the  group  Antilopinae,  and,  when  restricted,  has 
been  employed  in  so  many  different  senses,  that  it  has  lost 
whatever  exact  meaning  it  may  have  possessed  originally, 
and  has  become  a loose,  fluctuating  synonym  of  the  sub- 
family name  Antilopinae.  Even  in  early  usage  it  appears 
to  have  been  applied  to  several  different  small  gazel-like 
antelopes.  It  is  now  commonly  restricted  to  the  sasin  or 
Indian  antelope,  A ntilope  cervicapra.  See  cut  under  sasin. 
2f  (an'ti-lop).  [£.  c.]  Obsolete  (English)  spell- 
ing of  antelope. 

Antilopidag  (an-ti-lop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < An- 
tilope + -idee.]  A family  of  ruminants;  the 
antelopes:  sometimes  used  as  a synonym  of 
Antilopince.  Also  written  Antelopidce. 
Antilopinae  (an^ti-lo-pl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < An- 
tilope -f  Ante.]  A subfamily  of  old-world  and 
chiefly  African  ruminants,  the  antelopes,  a 
group  belonging  to  the  family  Bovidce.  They  dif- 
fer from  cattle  in  tiieir  smaller  size,  more  lithe  and  grace- 
ful form,  slenderer  legs,  which  are  comparatively  longer 
in  the  shank,  and  longer  neck,  with  slenderer  vertebra?, 
uplifting  the  head.  The  Antilopince  shade  directly  into 
the  sheep  and  goats  ( Ovinae  and  Caprince),  being  separable 
from  them  by  no  technical  character ; but  the  horns  usu- 
ally differ  from  the  forms  presented  hy  goats  and  sheep, 
though  they  are  so  diverse  as  to  he  definable  by  no  com- 
mon.  character.  Antilopince  are  specially  numerous  in 
species  and  individuals  in  Africa,  of  which  continent  they 
are  the  most  characteristic  animals.  Upward  of  50  Afri- 
can species  have  been  described ; there  are  many  others 
in  Asia,  and  a few  in  Europe.  Some  75  species  are  recog- 
nized by  naturalists,  but  probably  the  number  of  genuine 
species  is  less  than  this.  Several  hundred  different  names, 
generic,  specific,  and  vernacular,  have  been  applied  to 
these  animals ; and  no  authors  except  mere  compilers  are 
agreed  upon  the  division  of  the  group.  The  antelopes 
present  the  utmost  diversity  of  stature,  form,  and  general 
appearance,  ranging  from  the  smallest  and  most  delicate 
gazels,  steinboks,  and  springboks  to  the  bulky  eland,  nyl- 
ghau, or  hartbeest,  as  large  as  a cow,  horse,  or  stag,  and 
include  the  singularly  misshapen  gnu  ( Connochcetes  gnu). 
The  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  Haplocerus  montanus,  related 
to  the  Alpine  chamois,  Rupicapra  tragus,  and  the  goral,  Ne- 
morhedus  goral,  another  goat-like  antelope,  are  also  placed 
in  this  subfamily.  The  bubaline  or  bovine  antelopes  in- 
clude the  hartbeest  ( Alcelaphus  caama),  blesbok  (A.  albi- 
frons ),  and  bontebok  (A.  pygargus).  Four-horned  ante- 
lopes belong  to  the  genus  Tetraceros.  The  philantomba 
and  coquetoon  antelopes,  the  blauwbok,  duyker,  etc.,  are 
placed  in  the  genus  Cephalophus.  The  steinboks  are  spe- 
cies of  Neotragus;  the  singsing,  kobus,  leche,  bohor,  etc., 
are  of  the  genera  Cervicapra,  Kobus,  and  their  immediate 
allies.  The  gazels  are  a large  group,  constituting  the  genus 
Gazella  (or  Dorcas)  and  others ; they  include  the  springbok 
(Antidorcas  euchore),  and  are  Indian,  Arabian,  and  Syrian, 
as  well  as  African.  The  sable  or  equine  antelopes  constitute 
the  genus  Ilippotragus.  The  addax  is  Addax  nasomacula- 
tus.  There  are  several  species  of  Oryx,  as  O.  leucoryx.  The 
nylghau  is  Boselaphus  tragocamelus.  The  harnessed  ante- 
lopes (so  called  from  the  stripes  on  the  sides),  or  the  bosch- 
boks,  are  species  of  Tragelaphus,  as  T.  scriptus,  T.  sylvati- 
cus.  The  koodoo  is  a large  antelope  with  twisted  horns 
(Strepsiceros  kudu).  The  eland  is  Oreas  canna.  The  so- 
called  saiga  antelope  is  the  type  of  a different  family, 
Saigidce  (which  see);  the  American  antelope  also  belongs 
to  a different  family,  Antilocapridce  (which  see).  See  cuts 
under  addax,  eland , gazel,  gnu,  and  Haplocerus,  Also 
written  Antelopince. 


antilopine 

antilopine  (an- til 'o -pin),  a.  [<  NL.  antilo- 
pinus:  see  Antilopince.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  genus  Antilope,  or  to  the  group  Antilopince; 
pertaining  or  related  to  an  antelope.  Specifically 
applied  by  some  writers  to  a particular  group  of  antelopes 
represented  by  the  sasin  {Antilope  cermcapra),  as  distin- 
guished from  other  divisions  of  Antilopince  (which  see). 

antiloquistt  (an-til'o-kwist),  n.  [<  antiloquy 1 
+ -ist.]  A contradictor. 
antiloquy1!  (an-til'o-kwi),  n. ; pi.  antiloquies 
(-kwiz).  [<  LL.  antiloquium,  contradiction,  < Gr. 
avri,  against,  + L.  loqui,  speak.  Cf.  antiloquy 2.] 
Contradiction. 

antiloquy-t  (an-til'o-kwi),  n. ; pi.  antiloquies 
(-kwiz).  [<  LL.  antiloquium,  L.  anteloquium,  the 
right  of  speaking  before  another,  also  a proem, 
preface,  < ante,  before,  + loqui,  speak.]  1.  A 
preface;  a proem.  Boucher. — 2.  A stage-play- 
er’s cue.  Coclceram. 

antiluetic  (an,/ti-lii-et'ik),  a.  [<  anti-  + lues, 
q.  v.,  + -et-ic.]  Same  as  antisyphilitic. 
anbilyssic  (an-ti-lis'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avri,  against, 
+ kuooa,  rabies,  + Tending  to  prevent, 

^alleviate,  or  cure  rabies, 
antilytic  (an-ti-lit'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avri,  against, 
+ Avris.bg,  < Avrog,  verbal  adj.  of  Auuv,  loose. 
Cf.  paralytic.']  Same  as  antiparalytic,  (b). 
antimacassar  (an'ti-ma-kas'iir),  n.  [<  anti- 
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When  these  axes  are  not  differentiated  in  any  way,  all 
antimeres  are  alike,  and  are  parts  arranged  around  the 
long  prime  axis  like  the  spokes  and  fellies  of  a wheel 
around  the  axis  of  the  huh  : a disposition  preserved  with 
much  accuracy  in  many  of  the  Hadiata , among  which,  for 
example,  the  arms  of  a starfish,  the  tentacles  of  a sea- 
anemone  or  coral-animalcule,  or  the  rows  of  ambulacra  of 
a sea-urchin  are  antimeres.  Oftener,  however,  the  trans- 
verse axes  are  differentiated,  some  being  shorter,  others 

is  of £1  *su5pl^ng  antimony:  as,  antimoniferous  ores, 

and  left  parts  are  antimeres.  This  constitutes  bilateral  " 
symmetry.  Parts  which  may  be  perceived  to  correspond 


antimony 

— Antimonic  acid,  HSb03  + 2H20,  a white  powder  for- 
merly used  in  medicine. 

antimonide  (an'ti-mo-nid  or  -nld),  n.  [<  anti- 
mony + -ide.]  A compound  of  antimony  and 
a more  positive  metal  or  other  element.  Also 
called  antimoniuret. 

antimoniferous  (an^ti-mo-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  an- 
timony + L.  ferre  = E.  heart.']  Containing  or 


at  opposite  poles  of  the  other  (shorter)  transverse  axes, 
constituting  dorsabdominal  symmetry,  are  also  antimeres ; 
but  this  condition  is  obscure.  Likewise,  again,  parts  along 
the  primary  longitudinal  axis,  or  at  its  poles,  which  may 
be  observed  or  be  conceived  to  constitute  anteroposterior 


„ - ,r  ■■  Ar- antimeric  (an-ti-mer'ik),  a. 

-+-  macassar,  for  Macassar  ml.  See  oil.]  An  

ornamental  covering  for  the  backs  and  arms 
of  chairs,  sofas,  couches,  ete.,  to  keep  them 
from  being  soiled  by  oil  from  tho  hair ; a tidy, 
anti-machine  (an;/ ti-roa-slien'),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ machine.]  In  TJ.  S.  politics,  opposed  to  the 
exclusive  management  of  party  polities  by  an 
organized  body  of  irresponsible  politicians ; in- 
dependent. See  machine. 
antimagistraticalt  (an"ti-maj-is-trat'i-kal),  a. 

Same  as  antimagistrical. 
antimagistricalt  (an"ti-ma-jis'tri-kal),  a.  [< 
anti-  + L.  magister,  a ruler:  see  magistrate.] 

Opposed  to  the  office  of  magistrate.  South. 
antimaniacal  (an 4 1 i-m a-ni ' a-kal ) , a.  [<  anti- 
+ maniacal'.]  Effective  against  mania. 


antimonious  (an-ti-mo'ni-us),  a.  [<  antimony 
+ -ou.s'.]  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  con- 
taining antimony.  Antimonous  is  a variant. 
— Antimonious  acid,  HSb02,  a weak  acid,  of  which 
only  the  sodium  and  potassium  salts  have  been  obtained 
in  a crystalline  condition. 

antimonite  (an'ti-mo-nit),  n.  [<  antimony  + 
-ife2.]  A native  sulphid  of  antimony ; stibnite. 
antimoniuret  (an-ti-mo-ni'u-ret),  n.  [<  anti- 
moni(um)  + -uret.]  Same  as  antimonide. 
antimoniureted,  antimoniuretted  (an-ti-mo- 
ni'u-ret-ed),  a.  [<  antimoniuret  + -ed2.]  Com- 
bined with  antimony : as,  antimoniuretcdhyd.ro- 
gen. 

antimonopolist  (an"ti-mo-nop'o-list),  n.  [< 
anti-  + monopoly  + -is!.]  ’One  who  is  opposed 
to  monopolies:  one  who  desires  to  restrict  the 
power  and  influence  of  great  corporations,  as 
tending  to  monopoly. 

antimonopoly  ( an  ti -mo-nop ' o-li ) , a.  and  n. 
Opposed  to  monopolies ; the  principle  of  op- 
position to  monopoly. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  anti-monopoly  movement  is  to 
resist  public  corruption  and  corporate  aggression. 

N.  A.  Mev.,  CXLIII.  87. 


symmetry,  are  essentially  antimeric;  but  this  condition, 
like  dorsabdominal  symmetry,  is  obscure,  while  the  serial 
succession  of  like  parts  along  the  prime  axis,  as  the  rings 
of  a worm,  crustacean,  or  insect,  and  the  double  rings  of 
a vertebrate,  is  so  marked  that  antimeres  of  this  kind  are 
not  called  antimeres,  but  metameres ; such  are  the  ordi- 
nary segments,  somites,  arthromeres,  or  diarthromeres  of 
any  articulate  or  vertebrate  animal.  Antimere  is  there- 
fore practically  restricted  to  such  radiating  and  bilateral 
parts  as  are  more  or  less  symmetrical  with  one  another. 

See  eudipleural. 

antimeria  (an"ti-ine-ri'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avri, 
against,  opposite,  + pepog,  a part.]  In  gram., 
a form  of  enallage  in  which  one  part  of  speech 
is  substituted  for  another.  F.  A.  March. 

[<  antimere  + 4c.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  an  antimere  or  to  antimer- 
ism  ; situated  id  any  transverse  axis  of  a body 
and  symmetrical  with  something  else  in  the 
other  half  of  the  same  axis.  See  antimere. 
antimerism  (an-tim'e-rizm),  n.  [<  antimere  + 

-ism.]  The  antimerie  condition  ; the  state  of  antimonous  (an'ti-mo-nus),  a.  [<  antimony  4- 
an  antimere ; the  quality  of  being  antimeric.  . -ous.]  Same  as  antimonious. 

“ ■“ antimony  (an' ti-mo-ni),  n.  [<  late  ME.  anti- 


Witli  respect  to  vomits,  it  may  seem  almost  heretical  to 
impeach  their  antimaniacal  virtues.  Battie,  Madness. 

Antimarian  (an-ti-ma'ri-an),  n.  Same  as  A n- 
tidicomariani  te. 

antimask  (an'ti-mask),  n.  [<  anti-  + mash.] 

A secondary  or  lesser  mask,  of  a ludicrous  char- 
acter, introduced  between  the  acts  of  a serious 
mask  by  way  of  lightening  it ; a ludicrous  in- 
terlude. Also  antic-mask  and  antimasque. 

Let  antimasks  not  be  long ; they  have  been  commonly 
of  fools,  satyrs,  baboons,  wild  men,  antiques,  beasts,  spir- 
its, witches,  Ethiops,  pigmies,  turquets,  nymphs,  rustics, 
cupids,  statues  moving,  and  the  like.  As  for  angels,  it 
is  not  comical  enough  to  put  them  in  antimasks. 

Bacon , Masques  and  Triumphs. 

On  the  Scene  he  thrusts  out  first  an  Antimasque  of  two 
bugbears,  Novelty  and  Perturbation. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xx. 

Antimason  (an-ti-ma'sn),  n.  [<  anti-  + mason,  ...... 

for  freemason,  q.  V.]  One  hostile  to  masonry  antimnemonic  (an,/ti-ne-mon'ik),  a.  and  n.  [< 
or  freemasonry;  specifically,  a member  of  the  anti-  + mnemonic.]  I.  a.  Injurious  to  the  mem- 
Antimasonic  party.  " orv ; tending  to  impair  memory. 

Antimasonic  (an'/ti-ma-son'ik),  a.  [<  Antima-  II.  n.  Whatever  is  hurtful  to  or  weakens  the 
son  + -ic.]  Opposed  to  freemasonry — Antima-  memory.  Coleridge. 

sonic  party,  in  IT.  S.  hist.,  a political  party  which  origi-  antimonarchic  (an^ti-mo-nar'kik),  a.  [<  anti- 
nated  in  New  York  State  about  1827,  in  the  excitement  + monarchic;  —F.  antinionarchiquc.]  Same  as 


See  antimere. 

antimesmerist  (an-ti-mez'me-rist),  n.  [<  anti- 
+ mesmerism  + 4st.]  One  who  is  opposed  to 
or  does  not  believe  in  mesmerism.  Proc.  Soc. 
Psy.  lies. 

antimetabole  (an'' ti-rn e-tab 'o-le),  n.  [L.,  < Gr. 

avripsraflofa),  < avri,  against,  counter,  + pgra[io}J), 
mutation:  see  metabola.]  In  rliet.,  a figure  in 
which  the  same  words  or  ideas  are  repeated  in 
inverse  order.  The  following  are  examples:  “A wit 
with  dunces,  and  a dunce  with  wits,”  Pope ; “Be  wisely 
worldly,  but  not  worldly  wise,”  Quarles. 

antimetathesis  (an"ti-me-tath'e-sis);  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  avriperadcGig,  counter-transposition,  < avri, 
against,  counter,  + peradeaig,  transposition: 
see  metathesis.]  A rhetorical  figure  resulting 
from  a reverted  arrangement  in  the  last  clause 
of  a sentence  of  the  two  principal  words  of  the 
clause  preceding ; inversion  of  the  members  of 
an  antithesis:  as,  “A  poem  is  a speaking  pic- 
ture ; a picture  a mute  poem,”  Crabbe. 
antimeter  (an-tim'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  avri,  against, 
+ perpov,  a measure.]  An  optical  instrument 
for  measuring  small  angles.  [Not  now  used.] 
antiminsion  (an-ti-min/si-on),  n. ; pi.  antimin- 
sia  (-a).  [<  MGr.  avrcpivciov : see  antimensium.] 

Same  as  antimensium. 


caused  by  the  supposed  murder  of  William  Morgan,  of 
Batavia,  New  York,  in  1826,  by  freemasons,  to  prevent  a 
threatened  public  disclosure  of  the  secrets  of  their  order. 

The  movement  spread  to  some  other  States,  and  a national 
party  was  organized,  but  within  about  ten  years  it  disap- 
peared, most  of  the  Antimasons  becoming  Whigs.  Its 
characteristic  tenet  was  that  freemasons  ought  to  be  ex- 
eluded  from  public  office,  because  they  would  necessarily 
regard  their  obligations  to  the  society  more  than  their  obli- 
gations to  the  state.  Its  principles  were  revived  in  a bo- 
called  “American  party”  organized  in  1876. 
antimasonry  (an-ti-ma'cn-ri),  n.  [<  anti-  + 
masonry,  for  freemasonry,  q.  v.]  Opposition  to  _ 

freemasonry;  in  particular,  the  principles  and  antimonate  (an  ti-mo-nat) 
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antimonarchical.  Bp.  Benson. 
antimonarchical  (an"ti-mo-nar'ki-kal),  a.  [< 
anti-  + monarchical.]  Opposed  to  monarchy  or 
kingly  government. 

antimonarchist  (an-ti-mon'ar-kist),  n.  [<  an- 
ti- + monarchist.]  An  opponent  of  monarchy. 

Monday,  a terrible  raging  wind  happened,  which  did 
much  hurt.  Dennis  Bond,  a great  Oliverian  and  antimon- 
archist, died  on  that  day ; and  then  the  devil  took  bond 
for  Oliver's  appearance.  Li/e  of  A.  Wood  (1848),  p.  82. 

n.  [<  antimony  + 


policy  of  the  Antimasonic  party. 
sonic. 

antimasque,  n.  See  antimask. 

antimensium  (an-ti-men'si-um),  n. ; pi.  anti- 
mensia  (-a).  [ML.  (MGr.  avriplvatov),  < Gr.  avri, 
in  place  of  (see  anti-),  + L.  mensa,  table,  in  the 
special  ML.  sense  of  ‘communion-table.’]  In 
the  Gr.  Cli.,  a consecrated  cloth  on  which  the 
eucharist  is  consecratedin  places  where  there  is 


See  Antima-  +-atel.\  Same  as  antimoniate. 


antimonial  (an-ti-mo'ni-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  anti- 
mony + -al.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  antimony,  or 
partaking  of  its  qualities;  composed  of  anti- 
mony, or  containing  antimony  as  a principal 

ingredient Antimonial  silver.  See  silver.— Anti- 

monial  wine,  in  med.,  a solution  of  tartar  emetic  in 
sherry  wine. 

II.  n.  A preparation  of  antimony;  a medi- 
cine in  which  antimony  is  a principal  ingredient. 


no  consecrated  altar,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  port*  antimoniate  (an-ti-mo'ni-at),  n.  [<  antimony  4- 
r.u.  i,  a salt  of  antimonic  acid.  Also  written 

antimonate. 

antimoniated  (an-ti-mo'ni-a-ted),  a.  Combined 
or  impregnated  with  antimony;  mixed  or  pre- 
pared with  antimony : as,  antimoniated  tartar. 


able  altar  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  term  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended in  the  Syrian  churches  to  a thin  slab  of  wood  con- 
secrated for  a like  purpose.  Also  written  antiminsion. 

antimere  (an'ti-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  avri,  against, 
+ ptpog,  a part.]  In  biol.,  a segment  or  division 
of  the  body  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  secon- 


dary or  transverse  axes,  all  of  which  are  at  right  antimonic  (an-ti-mon'ik),  a.  [<  antimony  + 
angles  to  the  primary  or  longitudinal  axis.  4c.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  antimony. 


mony  = OP.  antimonic,  mod.  P.  antimoine  - Sp. 
Pg.  It.  antimonio  = Sw.  Dan.  G.  antimonium  = 
Russ,  antimoniya  = Pol.  antymonium,  etc.,  < 
ML.  antimonium,  antimony,  a word  of  unknown 
origin,  simulating  a Gr.  appearance,  perhaps  a 
perversion,  through  such  simulation  ( antimo- 
nium, < *atimonium,  < * atimodium,  < *athimo- 
diumt),  of  the  Ar.  name  (with  art.  al-  f)  ethmad, 
othmod,  uthmud,  earlier  ithmid,  antimony,  which 
is  in  turn  perhaps  an  accommodation  (through 
Hsthimmid  ?)  of  Gr.  crippiS-,  one  of  the  stems  of 
GTiufii  (GTip.pi-,  orippe-,  Grippal-),  also  Grlpi  and 
arifii  (*GTi[Sil),  > L.  stimmi,  stibi,  and  stibium, 
antimony,  the  Gr.  name  itself  being  appar.  of 
foreign  or  Eastern  origin:  see  stibium.  False 
etymologies  formerly  current  are : (1)  < F.  anti- 
moine, < Gr.  avri,  against,  + moine,  a monk, 
as  if  ‘monk’s  bane’;  (2)  < Gr.  avri,  against,  + 
pdvog,  alone,  as  if  never  found  alone:  (3)  < Gr. 
avri,  instead  of,  + L.  minium,  red  lead,  “be- 
cause women  used  it  instead  of  red  lead”  as 
an  eye-paint.]  Chemical  symbol,  Sb  (Latin 
stibium);  atomic  weight,  120.2.  A metal  of  a 
white  color  and  bright  luster  which  does  not 
readily  tarnish,  having  a specific  gravit  y of  6.7, 
crystallizing  in  the  rliombohedral  system,  and 
in  the  mass  ordinarily  showing  a crystalline 
structure  and  highly  perfect  cleavage,  it  con- 
ducts both  heat  and  electricity  with  some  readiness,  but 
less  perfectly  than  the  true  metals,  and  differs  from  them 
also  in  being  brittle  like  arsenic.  It  melts  at  430°  C.  (806“ 
F.),  and  volatilizes  slowly  at  a red  heat ; when  melted  in 
the  air  it  oxidizes  readily,  forming  antimony  trioxid,  Sb^O;,. 
Antimony  occurs  uncombined  in  nature  to  a limited  ex- 
tent, usually  in  granular  or  foliated  masses,  often  with  a 
botryoidal  or  reniform  surface.  Many  compounds  of  anti- 
mony are  found  in  nature,  the  most  important  of  them 
being  the  sulphid,  Sb2Sa,  called  gray  antimony,  antimony- 
glance,  or  stibnite.  Dyscrasite  is  a compound  of  antimony 
and  silver.  There  are  also  a number  of  minerals  contain- 
ing antimony,  sulphur,  and  lead  (like  jamesonite),  or  anti- 
mony, sulphur,  aqd  silver  (like  pyrargyrite  or  ruby  silver), 
or  antimony,  sulphur,  and  copper  (like  tetrahedrite).  The 
oxisulpliid  kermesite  or  red  antimony  and  the  oxids  cer- 
vantite  and  stibiconite  (antimony  ocher)  are  also  impor- 
tant minerals.  Antimony  has  few  uses  in  the  arts:  it 
enters,  however,  into  a number  of  very  valuable. alloys,  as 
type-metal,  pewter,  Britannia  metal,  and  Babbitt  metal, 
and  is  used  in  medicine.  Tartar  emetic  is  the  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potassium.  James’s  powder  is  a mixture 
of  oxid  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of  lime. — Antimony 
vermilion,  a sulphid  of  antimony  suggested  but  never 
used  as  a pigment.—  Argentine  flowers  of  antimony, 
the  tetroxid  of  antimony.— Arsenical  antimony.  See 
allemontite. — BUufk  antimony,  antimonious  sulphid.— 
Butter  of  antimony.  See  butter t. — Ceruse  of  anti- 
mony. See  ceruse. — Diaphoretic  antimony,  a prepa- 
ration chiefly  consisting  of  potassium  antimoniate,  made 
by  exposing  the  neutral  antimoniate  to  the  action  of  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  or  by  deflagrating  pure  antimony  with 
potassium  nitrate.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
enamels,  and  was  formerly  administered  as  a medicine.— 
Glass  of  antimony.  See  glass. — Red  antimony  ore, 
an  oxisulphid  of  antimony.  Same  as  kermesite. — white 
antimony,  or  antimony  white,  native  antimony  trioxid, 
Sb203.— Yellow  antimony,  or  antimony  yellow,  a 
preparation  of  the  oxids  of  lead  and  antimony,  of  a deep- 
yellow  color,  used  in  enamel-  and  porcelain-painting.  It 
is  of  various  tints,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  brighter  hues 
is  not  affected  by  foul  air. 


antimony-blende 

antimony-blende  (an'ti-md-ni-blend'),  n. 

Same  as  kermesite. 

antimony-bloom  (an'ti-mo-ni-bl6m''/),  re.  Same 

as  valentinite. 

antimony-glance  (an'ti-mo-ni-glans//),  re.  Same 

as  stibnite. 

antimoralist  (an-ti-mor'al-ist),  re.  [<  anti-  + 
moralist .]  An  enemy  to  or  opponent  of  moral- 
ity. Bp.  Warburton. 

antimycotic  (an-ti-mi-kot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  mri, 
against,  + ymyg,  a fungus,  + - ot-ic .]  Destruc- 
tive to  microscopic  vegetable  organisms,  or  pre- 
venting their  development,  as  carbolic  acid, 
antinatural  (an-ti-nat'ur-al),  a.  [<  anti-  + 
natural.']  Opposed  to  nature  or  to  common 
sense;  non-natural. 

This  happy  and  antinat  ural  way  of  thinking. 

Martinus  Scriblerus,  v. 

anti-Nebraska  (an^ti-ne-bras'ka),  a.  In  U.  S. 
hist.,  opposed  to  the  act  of  1854  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  terri- 
tories, because  of  its  abrogation  of  the  law 
of  1820  (the  Missouri  compromise)  prohibiting 
slavery  in  new  territories  formed  in  that  re- 
gion.— Anti-Nebraska  men,  the  members  of  the  coali- 
tion of  Whigs,  Democrats,  and  Freesoiiers  opposed  to  the 
above-mentioned  bill:  afterward  merged  in  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

antinephritic  (an,/ti-nef-rit'ik),  a.  [<  anti-  + 
nephritic.]  In  med.,  counteracting  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys. 

antinial  (an-tin'i-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  avrt,  against, 
+ iviov,  the  nape  of  the  neck : see  inion.]  In 
anat.,  opposite  the  occiput:  applied  to  the 
space  between  the  eyebrows, 
antinode  (an'ti-nod),  n.  [<  anti-  + node.]  A 
point  of  a fibrating  string  where  the  amplitude 
of  vibration  is  greatest,  it  is  at  the  middle  of  a 
loop  or  veutral  segment,  and  half-way  between  two  adja- 
cent nodes.  See  node. 

antinomian  (an-ti-no'mi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
antinomi,  antinomians,  < Gr.  as  if  *avTivoyog, 
against  the  law : see  antinomy.]  I.  a.  1.  Deny- 
ing the  obligatoriness  of  the  moral  law,  as  if 
emancipated  from  it  by  the  gospel. — 2.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  antinomians. 

II.  n.  In  theol.,  one  who  maintains  that  Chris- 
tians are  freed  from  the  moral  law  as  set 
forth  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the  new  dispen- 
sation of  grace  as  set  forth  in  the  gospel ; an 
opponent  of  legalism  in  morals.  Antinomianism 
has  existed  in  three  forms : in  the  early  church,  as  a species 
of  Gnosticism,  in  the  doctrine  that  sin  is  an  incident  of  the 
body,  and  that  a regenerate  soul  cannot  sin ; later,  in  the 
Reformation,  as  a reaction  against  the  doctrine  of  good 
works  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  antagonistic 
doctrine  that  man  is  saved  by  faith  alone,  regardless  of  his 
obedience  to  or  disobedience  of  the  moral  law  as  a rule  of 
life  ; finally,  as  a phase  of  extreme  Calvinism,  in  English 
Puritan  theology,  in  the  doctrine  that  the  sins  of  the  elect 
are  so  transferred  to  Christ  that  they  become  his  trans- 
gressions and  cease  to  be  the  transgressions  of  the  actual 
sinner.  The  chief  exponent  of  the  second  form  of  anti- 
nomianism was  John  Agricola  (Germany,  1492-1566);  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  third,  Tobias  Crisp,  D.  D.  (England, 
1600-16421  [Often  with  a capital.  ] 

antinomianism  (an-ti-no'mi-an-izm),  n.  [<  an- 
tinomian + -ism.]  The  tenets  of  the  antino- 
mians. See  antinomian,  n. 
antinomic  (an-ti-nom'ik),  a.  If.  Antinomian. 
—2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an- 
tinomy; containing  antinomies;  involving  a 
conflict  of  laws. 

antinomical  (an-ti-nom'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  an- 
tinomic. 

Kant  holds  that  reason  is  in  itself  antinomical. 

Caird,  Philos.  Kant,  p.  590. 

antinomist  (an-tin'o-mist),  n.  [<  antinomy  + 
-isf.]  An  antinomian. 

Great  offenders  this  way  are  the  libertines  and  antino- 
mists,  who  quite  cancel  the  whole  law  of  God  under  the 
pretence  of  Christian  liberty. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Sermons  ad  Pop.  (1674),  p.  298. 

antinomy (an-tin'o-mi),n.;  pi.  antinomies (-miz) . 
[<  L.  antinomia,  a contradiction  between  laws, 

< Gr.  avTtvoyia,  an  ambiguity  in  the  law,  < *avri- 
vo/iof,  against  the  law  (of.  ML.  antinomi : see 
antinomian ),  < avrt,  against,  + vdyog,  law:  see 
nome.]  I.  The  opposition  of  one  law,  rule,  or 
principle  to  another. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Westminster  Confession 
expressly  teaches  the  freedom  of  will  as  well  as  foreordina- 
tion, and  leaves  the  solution  of  the  apparent  antinomy  to 
scientific  theology.  Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  162. 

2.  Any  law,  rule,  or  principle  opposed  to  an- 
other. 

If  God  once  willed  adultery  should  be  sinful,  all  his 
omnipotence  will  not  allow  him  to  will  the  allowance  that 
his  holiest  people  might,  by  his  own  antinomy  or  counter- 
statute, live  unreproved.  Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  3. 

Humility,  poverty,  meanness,  and  wretchedness  are  di- 
rect antinomies  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  i.  § 4. 
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3.  In  metapli.,  according  to  Kant,  an  unavoid- 
able contradiction  into  which  reason  falls  when 
it  applies  to  the  transcendent  and  absolute  the 
a priori  conceptions  of  the  understanding  (cat- 
egories : see  category,  1),  which  are  valid  only 
within  the  limits  of  possible  experience.  There 
are  four  antinomies  of  the  pure  reason,  according  to  Kant, 
relating  (1)  to  the  limits  of  the  universe  in  space  and  time’ 
(2)  to  the  existence  of  atoms  or  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter,  (3)  to  freedom,  and  (4)  to  the  cosmological  argu- 
ment for  a God. 

Antiochian  (an-ti-6'ki-an),  a.  [<  L.  AntiocMus, 
also  Antiocheus,  < Gr.  ’Avndxetog,  pertaining  to 
’Avriox of,  L.  Antioehus,  the  name  of  a philoso- 

Eher  and  of  several  Syrian  kings,  or  to  Avriixua, 
i.  Antiochia,  also  Antiochea,  the  name  of  sev- 
eral cities,  particularly  Antioch  in  Syria  (now 
called  Antakia),  founded  by  Seleucus  Nieator, 
301  B.  c.,  and  named  after  his  father  Antioehus. 
The  name  ’Avrioxog  means  ‘resistant,  holding 
out  against,’  < avrexetv,  resist,  hold  out  against, < 
<W,  against,  + exetv,  hold,  > oxk,  holding.]  1 . 
Pertaining  to  Antioehus  of  Asoalon  (died  about 
68  b.  c.),  the  founder  of  a sect  of  eclectic  phi- 
losophers who  sought  to  unite  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  with  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Stoics. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city 
of  Antioch — Antiochian  epoch,  the  name  given  to 
two  chronological  eras  employed  in  Syria : (a)  The  Csesa- 
rean  era  of  Antioch,  commemorating  the  victory  of  Phar- 
salia,  fixed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  autumn  of  49  b.  c.,  and 
by  the  Syrians  in  the  autumn  of  48  b.  c.  (b)  The  mundane 
eraof  Antioch,  September.  5493  B.c.,  employed  by  the  Syrian 
Christians  as  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Antiochianism  (an-ti-6'ki-an-izm),  n.  [<  An- 
tiochian -1-  -ism.]  The  name  given  to  a school 
of  theology  which  existed  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries:  so  called  because  propagated 
chiefly  by  the  church  at  Antioch,  and  also  to 
distinguish  it  from  Alexandrianism.  It  aimed  at 
a middle  course  between  the  rigorously  literal  and  the  al- 
legorical interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
antiodont  (an'ti-o-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  avrt,  oppo- 
site to,  + obovg  ( obovr -)  = E.  tooth.]  Having 
a kind  of  lophodont  dentition  in  which  the  folds 
or  ridges  of  the  molar  crowns  are  opposite:  op- 
posed to  amcebodont. 

antiopelmous  (an,/ti-o-pel'mus;,  a.  [<  Gr. 
avriog,  set  against,  + 'irel/m,  the  sole.]  In 
ornith.,  having  an  arrangement  of  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  toes  by  which  the  flexor  per- 
forans  supplies  the  third  toe  only,  while  the 
flexor  hallucis  splits  into  three  tendons,  pass- 
ing to  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  toes. 

The  synpelmous,  the  heteropelmous,  and  the  antiopel- 
mous arrangements  are  entirely  peculiar  to  the  present 
order  [Picarhe].  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV.  369. 

anti-orgastic  (an'/ti-or-gas'tik),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ orgastic.]  Tending  to  allay  excitement  or 
venereal  desire. 

antipapal  (an-ti-pa/pal),  a.  [<  anti-  + papal.] 
Opposed  to  the  pope  or  to  popery. 

He  charges  strictly  his  son  after  him  to  persevere  in  that 
antipapal  schism.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvii. 

antipapistical  (an,ti-pa-pis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ papistical.]  Antipapal.  Jortin. 
antiparabema  (an-ti-par-a-be'ma),  re.;  pi.  anti- 
par  abernata  (-ma-ta),  [MGr.  * avrnrapd^ijfHt : see 
anti-  and  parabema.]  One  of  two  chapels  at  the 
angles  of  the  west  front  of  some  Byzantine 
churches,  found  especially  in  Armenian  ex- 
amples, and  corresponding  to  the  parabemata 
of  the  apsidal  end.  ,/.  M.  Neale. 
antiparallel  (an-ti-par'a-lel),  a.  and  n.  [< 
anti-  + parallel.]  I.  a.  Running  parallel  but 
in  a contrary  direction.  Hammond. 

II.  re.  In  geoin.,  one  of  two  or  more  lines 
which  make  equal  angles  with  two  other  lines, 
a but  in  contrary  order. 

/\.E  Thus,  supposing  AB  and 

AC  any  two  lines,  and  FC 
and  FE  two  other  lines 
cutting  the  first  so  as  to 

— b ^ c make  the  angle  ABC  equal 

to  the  angle  AEF,  and  the 
angle  ACB  equal  to  the  angle  ADE ; then  FC  and  FE  are 
antiparallels  with  respect  to  AB  and  AC ; also  these  latter 
are  antiparallels  with  respect  to  the  two  former. 

antiparalytic  (an//ti-par-a-lit,ik),  a.  and  re.  [< 
anti-  4-  paralytic.]  I,  a.  In  med. : (a)  Effective 
against  paralysis.  [Rare.]  (6)  An  epithet 
applied  to  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary 
gland  on  one  side  when  the  chorda  tympani  on 
the  other  side  has  been  cut  so  as  to  produce  a 
paralytic  secretion  on  that  side.  In  this  sense 
also  called  anttlytic. 

II.  re.  In  med. , a remedy  for  paralysis.  [Rare.] 
antiparalytical  (an-'ti-par-a-lit'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  antiparalytic. 

antipart  (an'ti-part),  re.  [<  anti-  + part.]  The 
counterpart.  [Rare.] 


antipathy 

Turn  now  to  the  reverse  of  the  madal,  and  there  we  shai: 
find  the  antipart  of  this  divine  truth. 

Bp.  Warburton,  Sermons,  ii. 
Antipasch  (an'ti-pask),  re.  [<  anti-  + pasch.] 
Low  Sunday;  the  Sunday  after  Easter  day. 
Antipathacea  (anrti-pa-tha'se-a),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Antipathes  + -acea.]  A suborder  of  Actiniaria, 
composed  of  the  families  Antipathidce  and  Ge- 
rardiidw,  having  the  polyps  connected  by  a 
coenenchyma  secreting  a solid  sclerobase  or 
horny  skeletal  axis,  and  their  tentacles  simple, 
★conical,  and  6 in  number. 

Antipatharia  (an"ti-pa-tha'ri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
<•  Antipathes  + -aria.]  A synonym  of  Scleroba- 
sica,  as  an  order  of  sclerobasic  corals  ha  ving  the 
corallum  external  and  not  calcareous, 
antipatharian  (an//ti-pa-tha'ri-an),  a.  Pertain- 
ing  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Antipa- 
tharia. 

Antipathes  (an-tip'a-thez),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avri- 
iradyg,  of  opposite  feelings  or  properties:  see 
antipathy.]  A genus  of  corals,  typical  of  the 
family  Antipathidce  (which  see).  The  species 
are  known  as  sea-whips.  A.  columnaris  is  an 
example. 

antipathetic  (an'/ti-pa-thet'ik),  a.  [<  antipa- 
thy, on  type  of  pathetic,  q.  v.]  Having  a nat- 
ural antipathy,  contrariety,  or  constitutional 
aversion:  with  to. 

Hence  I think  its  [Greek  speculation's]  influence  on  the 
whole  was  dogmatic,  and  antipathetic  to  Skepticism. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  I.  282. 

antipathetical  (an,/ti-pa-thet'i-kal),  a.  Op- 
posed in  nature  or  disposition : with  to. 

The  soil  is  . . . antipathetical  to  all  venomous  crea- 
tures. Howell,  Vocal  Forest. 

antipathic  (an-ti-path'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  antipathi- 
cus : see  antipathy  and  -ic.]  1 . Relating  to  an- 
tipathy; opposite;  unlike;  adverse. — 2.  Excit- 
ing antipathy.  [Rare.] 

Every  one  seems  to  have  his  antipathic  animal. 

Kingsley,  Life,  p.  41. 

AntipathidS0  (an-ti-path'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Antipathes  4-  -idee.']  A family  of  sclerobasic 
corals  ; the  "black  corals,  corresponding  to  the 
old  genus  Antipathes.  They  have  a branched  fibrous 
axis  and  a soft  friable  ctenenchyma,  which  peels  off  after 
death,  leaving  the  axial  ccenosarc  looking  like  a dry  stick. 

antipathise,  v.  See  antipathize. 
antipathist  (an-tip'a-thist),  re.  [<  antipathy  + 
-ist.J  A person  or  thing  having  an  antipathy 
to  another,  or  being  the  direct  opposite  of  an- 
other. [Rare.] 

Sole  positive  of  night ! 

Antipathist  of  light. 

Coleridge,  Sibylline  Leaves,  II.  281. 

antipathize  (an-tip'a-thiz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
antipatluzed,  ppr.  aritipatliizing.  [<  antipathy 
+ -ize.]  I.  intrans.  To  feel  antipathy  or  aver- 
sion; entertain  or  show  a feeling,  disposition, 
or  opinion  characterized  by  opposition  or  con- 
trariety: the  opposite  of  sympathize.  [Rare.] 

I must  say  I sympathise  with  Milverton  and  antipa- 
thise . . . with  Lord  Lytton. 

A.  Helps,  Casimir  Maremma,  p.  39. 

n.  trans.  To  affect  with  antipathy  or  hostil- 
ity of  feeling;  render  antipathetic.  [Rare.] 
Also  spelled  antipathise. 
antipathoust  (an-tip'a-thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  dvrnra- 
%>  of  opposite  feeling  (see  antipathy),  + -ores.] 
Having  a natural  contrariety ; antipathetic. 

Still  she  extends  her  hand, 

As  if  she  saw  something  antipathous 
Unto  her  virtuous  life. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  2. 

antipathy  (an-tip'a-tlii),  n. ; pi.  antipathies 
(-thiz).  [=  F.  antipathic , < Gr.  avrinddeia,  < av- 
rinadyg^  of  opposite  feeling,  < avrt,  against,  + 
iradog,  feeling,  < n aBelv,  suffer,  feel.]  1.  Natu- 
ral aversion ; instinctive  contrariety  or  oppo- 
sition in  feeling;  an  aversion  felt  at  the  pres- 
ence or  thought  of  a particular  object;  distaste ; 
disgust;  repugnance. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 
Than  I and  such  a knave.  Shale.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Their  natural  antipathy  of  temperament  made  resent- 
ment an  easy  passage  to  hatred. 

George  Eliot , Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  4. 

A rival  is  the  bitterest  enemy,  as  antipathy  is  rather  be- 
tween likes  than  unlikes. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  122. 
2f.  A contrariety  in  the  properties  or  affections 
of  matter,  as  of  oil  and  water.  Bacon. — 3.  An 
object  of  natural  aversion  or  settled  dislike. 

Let  him  be  to  thee  an  antipathy, 

A thing  thy  nature  sweats  at  and  turns  backward. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  i.  1. 

= Syn.  Hatred,  Dislike,  Antipathy,  Disgust,  Aversion,  Re- 
luctance, Repugnance.  Hatred  is  the  deepest  and  most 
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permanent  of  these  feelings ; it  is  rarely  used  except  of  per- 
sons. Dislike  is  the  most  general  word,  and  depends  upon 
the  connection  for  its  strength ; it  is  opposed  to  liking  or 
fondness.  Antipathy  expresses  most  of  constitutional 
feeling  and  least  of  volition  : the  turkey-cock  has  an  antip- 
athy to  the  color  red ; many  people  have  an  intense  antipa- 
thy to  snakes,  rats,  toads.  In  figurative  use,  antipathy  is  a 
dislike  that  seem3  constitutional  toward  persons,  things, 
conduct,  etc. ; hence  it  involves  a dislike  for  which  some- 
times no  good  reason  can  be  given.  Antipathy  is  opposed 
primarily  to  sympathy,  but  often  to  mere  liking.  Disgust 
is  the  loathing,  first  of  physical  taste,  then  of  esthetic 
taste,  then  of  spiritual  taste  or  moral  feeling.  Aversion  is 
a fixed  disposition  to  avoid  something  which  displeases, 
disturbs,  or  annoys : as,  quiet  people  have  an  aversion  to 
noise.  It  is  a dislike,  settled  and  generally  strong,  lie- 
luctance  and  repugnance  by  derivation  imply  a natural 
struggle,  as  of  hesitation  or  recoil;  with  reluctance  it  is 
simply  the  will  holding  back  in  dislike  of  some  proposed 
act,  while  with  repugnance  it  is  a greater  resistance  or 
one  accompanied  with  greater  feeling,  and  generally  in 
regard  to  an  act,  course,  idea,  etc.,  rarely  to  persons  or 
things.  See  animosity. 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  308. 

The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique, 

The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dislike. 

Hannah  More,  Sensibility. 

Sir  Lancelot  leant,  in  half  disgust 
At  love,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window  ledge. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

Cowper  speaks  of  some  one  having  “much  the  same 
aversion  to  a Papist  that  some  people  have  to  a cat, — 
rather  an  antipathy  than  a reasonable  dislike." 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  99. 

Reluctance  against  God  and  his  just  yoke, 

Laid  on  our  necks.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1045. 

It  is  no  argument  against  death  that  life  in  full  energy 
has  a repugnance  to  it.  Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  323. 

antipatriarch  (an-ti-pa'tri-ark),  re.  [<  anti-  + 
patriarch .]  Eccles.,  one  who  claims  the  office 
and  exercises  the  functions  of  patriarch  in  op- 
position to  the  canonical  occupant  of  the  see. 

The  Patriarch  resides  at  Damascus,  the  Latin  Antipatri- 
arch at  Aleppo.  J.  M.  Neale , Eastern  Church,  i.  125. 

antipatriotic  (an^ti-pa-tri-  or  -pat-ri-ot'ik),  a. 
[<  anti-  + patriotic.']  Antagonistic  to  patriots 
or  patriotism,  or  to  one’s  country. 

These  antipatriotic  prejudices  are  the  abortions  of  folly 
impregnated  by  faction. 

Johnson,  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  p.  157. 

antipeduncular  (an//ti-pe-dung'ku-lar),  a.  [< 
anti-  + peduncular.']  In  hot.,  opposite  to  or 
away  from  a peduncle. 

The  antipeduncular  pole  of  the  ovary.  T.  Gill. 

antipeptone  (an-ti-pep'ton),  n.  [<  anti-  + pep- 
tone.] A term  introduced  by  Kiihne  to  desig- 
nate one  of  the  end-products  of  the  tryptic 
digestion  of  proteids.  Formerly  regarded  as 
a unity ; now  thought  to  represent  a mixture, 
antiperiodic  (an//ti-pe-ri-od'ik),  a.  and  n.  [< 
anti-  + periodic.]  I.  a.  In  med.,  curative  of 
diseases  exhibiting  periodicity,  especially  of 
intermittent  fever. 

II.  re.  In  med. , a remedy  for  periodic  diseases, 
especially  for  intermittent  fever, 
antiperistalsis  (an,/ti-per-i -Star sis),  re.  [NL., 

< anti-  + peristalsis.]  Inverted  peristaltic  ac- 
tion of  the  intestines  by  which  their  contents 
are  carried  upward. 

antiperistaltic  (an,/ti-per-i-stal'tik),  a.  [<  an- 
ti- 4-  peristaltic.]  In  med. : (a)  Opposed  to  or 
checking  peristaltic  motion.  (6)  Pertaining  to 
or  exhibiting  antiperistalsis, 
antiperistasis  (an,/ti-pe-ris'ta-sis),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  avriTTepicTacuc,  a surrounding  so  as  to  com- 
press, a reciprocal  replacement,  < dvrircepdara- 
atiai,  surround,  compass,  < avri,  against,  + irepu- 
oraodai,  Trepiarrjvai,  stand  around  (>  irepiaramc,  a 
standing  around),  < me pi,  around,  + ioracBai,  arri- 
val, stand.  ] 1 . Ant  agonism  of  natural  qualities, 
as  of  light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold ; specifi- 
cally, opposition  of  contrary  qualities  by  which 
one  or  both  are  intensified,  or  the  intensifica- 
tion SO  produced.  Thus,  sensible  heat  is  excited  in 
quicklime  by  immersing  it  in  cold  water,  and  cold  applied 
to  the  human  body  may,  by  reaction,  increase  its  heat. 

All  that  I fear  is  Cynthia’s  presence,  which,  with  the 
cold  of  her  chastity,  casteth  such  an  antiperistasis  about 
the  place,  that  no  heat  of  thine  will  tarry  with  the  patient. 

j B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

2.  In  rhet.,  a figure  consisting  in  granting  what 
an  opponent  states  as  fact,  but  denying  his  in- 
ference therefrom. 

antiperistatic  (an,/ti-per-i-stat'ik),  a.  [<  anti- 
peristasis; formed  after  Gr.  nepiaranud^,  peri- 
static.]  Pertaining  to  antiperistasis. 
antipestilential  (an  " ti-pes-ti-len ' shal),  a. 
[<  anti-  + pestilential.]  Efficacious  against  the 
plague  or  other  epidemic,  or  against  infection. 

Antipestilential  unguents  to  anoint  the  nostrils  with. 

Harvey , The  Plague. 


Section  of  Antipet- 
alous  Flower  of  the 
Buckthorn. 


antipetalous  (an-ti-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avri, 
agamst,  + rrhahov,  leaf,  "mod.  petal.]  In  hot., 
a term  descriptive  of  stamens 
which  stand  opposite  to  petals, 
antiphlogistian  (an4ti-ilo-jis'- 
tian),  re.  [<  anti-  + phlogis- 
tian.]  An  opponent  of  the  old 
chemical  theory  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a substance  called 
phlogiston. 

antiphlogistic  (anni-flo-jis'- 

tik),  a.  and  re.  [<  anti-  + plilo- 

• /.  -i  x i t 7 Buckthorn,  a,  a,  a, 

CfiStlC.  J I,  d.  1.  in  CF16711. , Op*  stamens;  b,  b,  b,  pet- 

posed  to  the  theory  of  phlogis-  “5’yxthe 

ton  (which  see) : as,  the  anti- 
phlogistic system. — 2.  In  med.,  counteracting 
inflammation  or  a feverish  state  of  the  system : 
as,  antiphlogistic  remedies  or  treatment Anti- 

phlogistic theory,  a theory  of  combustion  first  ad- 
vanced by  Lavoisier,  who  held  that  in  combustion,  in- 
stead of  phlogiston  escaping,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Stahl,  there  was  a combination  with  oxygen.  The  anti- 
phlogistic theory  of  combustion,  modified  and  enlarged,  is 
the  one  now  universally  accepted. 

II.  re.  Any  medicine  or  application  which 
tends  to  check  or  allay  inflammation, 
antiphon,  antiphone"  (an'ti-fon  or  -fon),  re. 
[The  earlier  E.  forms  produced  mod.  anthem, 
q.  v. ; < ML.  antiphona  (fern,  sing.),  < Gr.  avri- 
ipava  (neut.  pi.),  usually  avrltpavov  (sing.),  an- 
them, prop.  neut.  of  dvrUpormc,  sounding  in  an- 
swer, < avri,  in  return,  + <pavr/,  voice : see  pho- 
netic, and  of.  anthem.]  1.  A psalm,  hymn,  or 
prayer  sung  responsively  or  by  alternation  of 
two  choirs,  as  in  the  English  cathedral  service. 
— 2.  In  the  liturgy  or  mass  of  both  the  East- 
ern and  Western  churches,  as  well  as  in  the 
day-hours  and  other  offices,  a series  of  verses 
from  the  Psalms  or  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
either  in  their  original  sequence  or  combined 
from  various  passages,  sung  as  a prelude  or 
conclusion  to  some  part  of  the  service,  it  is 
sometimes  especially  limited  to  the  verse  sung  before  or 
after  the  psalms  of  the  office,  the  tones  of  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  musical  mode,  according  to  the  Gregorian 
chant,  of  their  respective  antiphons.  (See  chant  and  mode.) 
Liturgiologists  retain  a more  extended  use  of  the  word, 
making  it  include  various  brief  responsories  as  well  as 
longer  chants. 

3.  A scriptural  passage  or  original  composition 
sung  as  an  independent  part  of  the  service,  and 
set  to  more  elaborate  music  ; an  anthem. — 4. 
An  echo  or  a response.  [Rare.] 

The  great  synod  . . . that  is  to  meet  at  Hamborough 
to  me  sounds  like  an  antiphone  to  the  other  malign  con- 
junction at  Colen.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  376. 

To  double  an  antiphon.  See  double. 
antiphona,  n.  Plural  of  antiphonon. 
antiphonal  (an-tif'o-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  anti- 
phon + -ah']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  marked  by 
antiphon y or  responsive  singing;  antiphonary. 

He  [Calvin]  thought . . . that  the  practice  of  antiphonal 
chanting  was  superstitious. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  164. 

n.  re.  A book  of  antiphons  or  anthems;  an 
antiphonary. 

antiphonally  (an-tif'o-nal-i),  adv.  In  an  an- 
tiphonal manner;  responsively, 
antiphonar  (an-tif 'o-nar),  re.  Same  as  antipho- 
nary. 

antiphonary  (an-tif 'o-na-ri),  re.  and  a.  [< 

ML.  antiphonarium,  < antiphona : see  antiphon.] 
I.  re. ; pi.  antiphonaries  (-riz).  A book  of  an- 
tiphons. As  originally  compiled  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  it  contained  whatever  was  sung  antiphonally  in  the 
mass  and  offices  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  liturgical  an- 
tiphons, however,  that  is,  those  proper  to  the  mass,  have 
long  been  published  in  a separate  book  called  the  gradual. 
The  responsories  of  the  office  were  also  anciently  published 
by  themselves  in  the  responsorial,  but  now,  along  with  the 
antiphons  proper,  that  is,  those  associated  with  the  psalms 
of  the  office,  make  up  the  present  antiphonary. 

II.  a.  Antiphonal. 

Great  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  antipho- 
nai-y  songs.  A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  21. 

antiphone,  re.  See  antiphon. 
antiphonert  (an-tif 'o-ner), re.  [<ME.  anUphonere 
(also  anfenare,  amfenare),  < ML.  antiphonarium : 
see  antiphonary.]  A book  of  anthems  or  anti- 
phons ; an  antiphonary. 

He  Alma  Redemptoris  herde  synge. 

As  children  lerned  her  antiphonere. 

Chaucer , Prioress’s  Tale,  1.  67. 

antiphonetic  (an//ti-fo-net'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  as  if 
*dvrupuvyriK<ig,  < avruporveiv,  correspond  in  sound, 
< avrUpovoe,  corresponding  or  answering  in  sound : 
see  antiphon,  anti-,  and  phonetic.]  Correspond- 
ing in  sound;  homophonous:  applied  to  words 
which  rime. 

Moore  and  Tom  Campbell  themselves  admit  “spinach” 

Is  perfectly  antiphonetic  to  “Greenwich." 

Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  111. 


antiphonic  (an-ti-fon'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  * dvr upmnsoi; 
(found  only  in  adv.  avri^uviKuc),  ( dvrhpuvoc : see 
antiphon.]  Pertaining  to  or  marked  by  an- 
tiphony. 

antiphonical  (an-ti-fon'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  an- 
tiphonic. 

antiphonon  (an-tif'o-non),  re. ; pi.  antiphona 
(-na).  [Gr. : see  antiphon.]  Same  as  antiphon. 

In  the  Basilian  and  Chrysostomic  Liturgies,  the  Introit 
is  divided  into  three  antiphona. 

J.  M.  Neale , Eastern  Church,  i.  364. 
antiphony  (an-tif 'o-ni), «.  ; pi.  antiphonies  (-niz). 
[An  extended  form  of  antiphon,  < Gr.  as  if  *d vri- 
ipcov'ia.  Cf.  symphony.]  1 . Alternate  or  respon- 
sive singing,  in  which  a choir  is  divided  into 
two,  each  part  singing  alternate  verses  of  the 

fisalm  or  anthem:  opposed  to  liomophony,  2. 

n responsorial  singing,  on  the  contrary,  one  singer  alter- 
nates with  the  whole  choir,  as  in  the  chanting  of  respon- 
sories. See  responsory. 

2.  A psalm  or  an  anthem  so  chanted. 

These  are  the  pretty  responsories,  these  are  the  dear  an- 
tiphonies that  so  bewitched  of  late  our  prelates  and  their 
chaplains  with  the  goodly  echo  they  made. 

Milton , Areopagitica. 
3.  A composition  of  several  verses  taken  from 
different  psalms  and  set  to  music, 
antiphotogenic  (an//ti-fo-to-jen'ik),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ photogenic.]  Preventing  the  chemical  action 
of  light,  as  in  photography;  rendering  light 
non-actinic  by  excluding  the  chemical  rays. 

I do  not  fix  the  telescope  to  the  objective,  but  merely 
unite  the  two  by  means  of  an  antiphotogenic  tube  of  red 
cloth.  Sci.  Amcr.  Supp.,  XXIII.  9159. 

antiphrasis  (an-tif 'ra-sis),  re.  [L.,  < Gr.  dvrippa- 
oic,  < a vTKppd&tv,  express  by  antithesis  or  nega- 
tion, < avri,  against,  + <ppa(eiv,  speak,  > <ppaoig, 
way  of  speaking,  > E.  phrase.]  in  rhet.,  the 
use  of  a word  in  a sense  opposite  to  its  proper 
meaning,  or  when  its  opposite  should  have 
been  used ; irony,  used  either  in  sarcasm  or  in 
humor. 

You  now  find  no  cause  to  repent  that  you  never  dipt 
your  hands  in  the  bloody  high  courts  of  justice,  so  called 
only  by  antiphrasis . Soutk. 

antiphrastic  (an-ti-fras'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  *avri- 
ippaariKdg  (in  adv.  dvruppaariKac),  < dvrnppdC.eiv,  ex- 
press by  antithesis:  see  antiphrasis.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  antiphrasis. 
antiphrastical  (an-ti-fras'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
antiphrastic. 

antiphrastically  (an-ti-fras'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  antiphrasis ; by  antiphrasis. 
antiphthisic  (an-ti-tiz'ik),  a.  and  re.  [<  anti- 
+ phthisic.]  I.  a.  Tending  to  check  phthisis 
or  consumption. 

II.  re.  A medicine  intended  to  cheek  phthisis. 
N.  E.  D. 

antiphysic1,  antiphysical1  (an-ti-fiz'ik,  -i-kal), 
a.  [<  Gr.  avri,  against,  4-  <pvai;,  nature  (adj. 
pvaiK.6r).]  Contrary  to  nature ; unnatural. 
antiphysic2,  antiphysical2  (an-ti-fiz'ik,  -i-kal), 
a.  [<  Gr.  avri,  against,  + <pvaa,  breath,  wind  in 
the  stomach.]  In  med.,  relieving  flatulence; 
carminative. 

antiplastic  (an-ti-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avri, 
agamst,  + re-Xoan/cdf,  < r/.anrdc,  verbal  adj.  of 
n'Aaaaeiv,  mold,  form.]  1.  Diminishing  plasti- 
city.— 2.  In  freed.,  unfavorable  to  healing ; pre- 
venting or  checking  the  process  of  granulation. 
— 3.  Impoverishing  the  blood, 
antipodt,  «.  An  obsolete  form  of  antipode. 
antipodal  (an-tip'o-dal),  a.  [(.antipode  + -al.] 
1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  antipodes; 
situated  on  or  belonging  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  globe. 

The  mingling  of  antipodal  races. 

G.  P.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  104. 
Hence  — 2.  At  the  opposite  end  or  extreme; 
diametrically  opposite. 

A place  so  antipodal  to  New  England  ways  and  ideas  as 
was  Vicksburg  in  that  day.  The  Century , XXIII.  163. 

A horseman  clatters  over  the  loose  planks  of  the  bridge, 
while  his  antipodal  shadow  glides  silently  over  the  mir- 
rored bridge  below.  Lowell , Fireside  Travels,  p.  19. 

Also  antipodic,  antipodical. 

Antipodal  cells,  in  hot.,  the  three  naked  cells  at  the 
base  of  the  embryo-sac  in  the  Angiospermia . With  the 
egg  apparatus  they  are  considered  as  a reduced  pro- 
thallus.— Antipodal  heresy,  the  heresy  of  the  antipo- 
dists.  See  antipodist. 

The  positive  assertion,  with  indignant  comment,  that 
Virgil  [Bishop  of  Salzburg]  was  deposed  for  antipodal 
heresy.  Prof.  Be  Morgan,  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  53. 

antipode  (an'ti-pod),  re. ; pi.  antipodes  (-podz), 
usually  as  Latin  antipodes  (an-tip'o-dez).  [For- 
merly also  antipod,  rarely  antipos;  < L.  antipodes, 
pi. : see  antipodes.]  1 . One  of  the  antipodes, 
or  those  who  dwell  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe. — 2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  or  over  against  another. 
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In  tale  or  history  your  beggar  is  ever  the  just  antipode 
to  your  king.  Lamb,  Decay  of  Beggars. 

Balance-loving  Nature 
Made  all  things  in  pairs, 

To  every  foot  its  antipode. 

Emerson , Merlin,  ii. 

antipodean  (an-tip-o-de'an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  antipodes;  antipodal! 
antipodes  (an-tip'o-dez),  n.  pi.  [L.  (in  ME.  as 
L.),  < Gr.  avriirodec,  pi.  of  avriirovg,  with  feet  op- 
posite, < avr'i,  opposite,  + novc,  pi.  vrorftf,  = E. 
/oof.]  1.  Persons  living  at  diametrically  op- 
posite points  of  the  globe,  so  that  their  feet  are 
directed  toward  each  other ; persons  who  live 
on  the  side  of  the  globe  opposite  to  others. 

Your  Antipodes  are  a good  rascally  sort  of  topsie  turvy 
Yellows  — Iflhada  Bumper  I’d  stand  upon  my  Head  and 
drink  a Health  to  ’em.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  10. 

2.  Two  places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  each  other ; the  country 
or  region  qn  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. — 

3.  Figuratively,  things  opposed  to  each  other : 
as  a singular,  anything  diametrically  adverse 
or  opposed  to  another  thing  belonging  to  the 
same  general  order;  a contrary.  In  the  latter 
sense  sometimes  used  in  the  singular  form  an- 
tipode (which  see). 

Can  there  be  a greater  contrariety  unto  Christ’s  judg- 
ment, a more  perfect  antipodes  to  all  that  hath  hitherto 
been  gospel?  Hammond,  Sermons. 

Minds,  the  antipodes  of  each  other  in  temper  and  endow- 
ment, alike  feel  the  force  of  his  [Dante’s]  attraction. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  39. 

antipodic  (an-ti-pod'ik),  a.  Same  as  antipodal. 
Buskin. 

antipodical  (an-ti-pod'i-kal),  a.  [<  antipode  + 
-ic-al. ] Same  as  antipodal. 

Nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Antipodical  Paradise 
less  worthy  of  our  admiration. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  XXII.  602. 

antipodism  (an-tip'o-dizm),  n.  [<  antipode  + 
-ism.]  The  state  of  being  antipodal, 
antipodist  (an-tip'o-dist),  n.  [<  antipode  + 
-isf.j  A believer  in  the  antipodes,  at  the  time 
when  such  belief  was  heresy,  on  account  of  the 
orthodox  supposition  that  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  was  a flat  expanse. 

Some  have  maintained  that  the  antipodist  [Virgil,  bishop 
of  Salzburg]  was  a different  person  from  the  canonized 
bishop.  Prof.  De  Morgan,  N.  and  Q. , 6th  ser. , XII.  53. 

antipoint  (an'ti-point),  n.  [<  anti-  + point.'] 
One  of  a pair  of  foci,  real  or  imaginary,  to  a 
plane  curve,  so  related  to  another  pair  that  if 
a quadrilateral  be  drawn  having  the  two  foci  of 
each  pair  at  opposite  angles,  the  opposite  sides 
will  meet  at  the  circular  points  at  infinity,  and 
consequently  be  tangent  to  the  curve, 
antipoison  (an'ti-poi-zn),  n.  [<  anti-  + poison.] 
An  antidote  for  a poison;  a counter-poison: 
as,  “poisons  afford  antipoisons,'" Sir  T.  Browne, 
^.Christ.  Mor.,  xxviii.  1. 

antipole  (an'ti-pol),  n.  [<  anti-  + pole 2.]  The 
opposite  pole ; anything  diametrically  opposed 
to  another. 

That  antipole  of  all  enthusiasm,  called  “ a man  of  the 
world.”  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xl. 

antipope  (an'ti-pop), «.  [<  anti-  + pope.]  One 
who  usurps  or  is  elected  to  the  papal  office  in 
opposition  to  a pope  held  to  be  canonically 
chosen.  There  have  been  about  thirty  antipopes,  the 
last  of  whom  was  Felix  V.  (Duke  Amadeus  VIII.  of  Savoy), 
elected  by  the  Council  of  Basle  in  1439. 
antiport,  n.  See  anteport. 
antiprimer  (an-ti-pri'rntsr),  n.  [<  anti-  + pri- 
mer'.] An  apparatus  designed  to  prevent  the 
priming  or  foaming  of  water  in  a boiler,  that 
is,  the  escape  of  spray  or  water  with  the  steam, 
antiprism  (an'ti-prizm),  n.  [<  anti-  + prism.] 
An  auxiliary  prism;  part  of  a compound  prism 
placed  with  its  refractive  edge  in  a reversed  po- 
sition. A prism  of  carbon  disulphid  is  sometimes  used 
In  spectrum  analysis,  consisting  of  a glass  core  with  sides 
made  of  two  antiprisms. 

antiprostate  (an -ti- pros 'tat),  n.  [<  anti-  + 
prostate,  n.]  One  of  the  two  small  glands 
(Cowper’s  glands)  situated  before  the  prostate 
gland  in  man  and  many  other  mammals.  See 
prostate. 

antiprostatic  (an/,ti-pros-tat'ik),  a.  [<  anti- 
prostate + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  anti- 
^prostates. 

antipruritic  (an"ti-pro-rit'ik),  a.  [<  anti-  + 
pruritic.]  Tending  to  relieve  itching, 
antipsoric  (an-tip-sor'ik),  a.  and  n,  [<  Gr. 
avTt,  against,  + ^Hopatbi,  pertaining  to  the  itch, 
< ipcipa,  the  itch.]  I.  a.  Efficacious  in  curing 
the  itch. 

II.  n.  A remedy  for  the  itch. 


antiptosis  (an-tip-to'sis),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  <W- 
vrruffif,  < avri,  against,  + nraaig,  falling,  case, 
< iHtttuv,  fall.]  In  gram.,  the  use  of  one  case 
for  another. 

antiputrefactive  (am’ti-pu-tre-fak'tiv),  a.  [< 
anti-  + putrefactive.]  Counteracting  or  pre- 
venting putrefaction ; antiseptic, 
antiputrescent  (an^ti-pu-tres'ent),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ putrescent.]  Same  as  antiputrefactive. 
antipyic  (an-ti-pi'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a vri,  against, 
+ nvov,  pus,  + -ic.]  Preventing  or  restraining 
suppuration. 

antipyretic  (an//ti-pi-ret'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
avri,  against,  + mperd;,  fever : me  pyretic.]  I. 
a.  In  med.,  serving  as  a preventive  of  or  rem- 
edy for  pyrexia  or  fever;  depressing  an  abnor- 
mally high  temperature:  as,  the  new  antipy- 
retic alkaloid. 

II.  n.  A remedy  for  fever;  an  antifebrile, 
antipyrin,  antipyrine  (an-ti-pi'rin),  n.  [As 
antipyr(etic)  + -in2,  -ine2.]  A name  of 
phenyldimethylpyrazolone,  CnHj^NgO,  a 
complex  body  belonging  to  the  aromatic  series. 
It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  scales,  which  dissolve  readily  in 
water.  It  is  a valuable  antipyretic. 

antiquaria,  n.  Plural  of  antiquarium. 
antiquarian  (an-ti-kwa'ri-an),  a.  and  ».  [<  L. 
antiquarius  (see  antiquary)  + -an.]  I.  a.  1. 
Pertaining  to  antiquaries  or  to  antiquarianism ; 
connected  with  the  study  of  antiquities,  particu- 
larly of  such  as  are  comparatively  modern,  and 
of  such  as  have  interest  rather  as  enriosities 
than  for  their  inherent  or  archaeological  impor- 
tance : as,  an  antiquarian  museum. 

The  question  whether  Greece  did  or  did  not  borrow  from 
this  or  that  barbarian  people  some  rude  germs  of  art  which 
in  Greece  alone  were  taught  to  grow  into  flowers  and  fruit 
has  little  more  than  an  antiquarian  interest. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  269. 

2.  An  epithet  applied  to  a size  of  drawing- 
paper,  53  X 31  or  52  X 29  inches. 

II.  n.  Same  as  antiquary,  1 and  2. 
antiquarianism  (an-ti-kwa'ri-an-izm),  n.  [< 
antiquarian  + -is?».]  1.  The  character  or 

tastes  of  an  antiquary. 

I have  the  seeds  of  antiquarianism  in  me. 

Bp.  Hurd,  letter  to  Warburton. 
2.  Antiquarian  research,  it  includes  the  study  of 
the  past  through  relics  of  all  kinds,  but  denotes  especially 
the  study  of  times  which  are  neither  very  ancient  nor  of 
great  general  interest,  and  the  collection  of  bric-k-brac 
and  mere  curiosities.  It  implies  taste  for  old  things 
merely  because  they  are  old,  independently  of  any  artis- 
tic or  historic  value  that  they  may  possess.  = Syn.  Archae- 
ology, Antiquarianism.  See  archaeology. 

antiquarium  (an-ti-kwa'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  anti- 
quaria (-a).  [NL.,neut. of  L.  antiquarius:  see 
antiquary.  Cf.  aquarium.]  A repository  of  an- 
tiquities. N.  E.  D. 

antiquary  (an'ti-kwa-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  anti- 
qnarius,  pertaining  to  antiquity,  an  antiquary, 
ML.  also  a copier  of  old  books,  < antiquus, 
antique,  ancient:  see  antique  and  -ary.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  antiquity;  ancient;  antiquarian. 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times. 

He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 

II.  n. ; pi.  antiquaries  (-riz).  1.  One  versed 

in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  things ; a student 
or  collector  of  antiquities:  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  archaeologist.  See  antiquarianism . 
With  sharpen'd  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 

Th’  inscription  value,  but  tlfe  rust  adore. 

Pope,  Ep.  to  Addison,  1.  35. 

The  simple  antiquary  is  not  a historian,  but  it  is  always 
a gain  when  the  historian  is  an  antiquary. 

E . A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  208. 

2.  A dealer  in  old  books,  coins,  objects  of  art, 
and  similar  articles.  In  this  and  the  preceding 
sense  also  antiquarian. — 3+.  An  official  custo- 
dian of  antiquities.  This  title  was  bestowed  by  Henry 
VIII.  upon  Leland,  his  chaplain  and  librarian,  1533. 
antiquate  (an'ti-kwat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  an- 
tiquated, ppr.  antiquating.  [<  L.  antiquatus,  pp. 
of  antiquare,  restore  to  its  ancient  condition,  in 
LL.  make  old,  < antiquus,  ancient : see  antique.] 
To  make  old  or  obsolete ; make  old  and  useless 
by  substituting  something  newer  and  better. 

The  growth  of  Christianity  . . . might  reasonably  in- 
troduce new  laws  and  antiquate  or  abrogate  some  old 
ones.  Sir  1 if.  Hale,  Hist.  Common  Law  of  Eng. 

Huge  charts  which  subsequent  discoveries  have  anti- 
quated. Lamb,  Elia,  p.  9. 

antiquate  (an'ti-kwat),  a.  Same  as  antiquated, 

p.  a. 

antiquated  (an'ti-kwa-ted),  p.  a.  1.  Grown 
old;  obsolete  or  obsolescent;  ill  adapted  to 
present  use ; old-fashioned : said  of  things : as, 
an  antiquated  law. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  present  age  can  be  pleased  with 
that  antiquated  dialect  ? Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xviii. 


2.  Advanced  in  years ; rendered  incapable  by 
age;  superannuated. 

Old  Janet,  for  so  he  understood  his  antiquated  atten- 
dant was  denominated.  Scott,  Waverley,  II.  1. 

— Syn.  Ancient,  Old,  Antique,  etc.  See  ancientl. 

antiquatedness  (an'ti-kwa-ted-nes),  n.  [<  an- 
tiquated + -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing.  antiquated,  obsolete,  or  old-fashioned. 

antiquatenesst  (an'ti-kwat-nes),  n.  [<  anti- 
quate + -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
antiquated  or  obsolete. 

antiquation  (an-ti-kwa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  antiqua- 
tio(n-),  < antiquare : see  antiquate,  r.]  1.  The 

act  of  antiquating,  or  the  state  of  being  anti- 
quated. 

Which  must  no  change  nor  antiquation  know. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xv.  164. 
2.  In  Roman  law,  repeal,  as  of  a law;  abroga- 
tion. 

antique  (an-tek'),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  an- 
tike,  antyke,  anticke,  antick,  later  antique,  with 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  ; in  the  17th  century 
the  forms  were  gradually  discriminated,  antick, 
antic  being  restricted  to  the  sense  of  ‘fantas- 
tic,’ etc.  (see  antic),  while  antique,  with  accent 
shifted  in  immediate  dependence  on  the  F.,  was 
restricted  to  the  lit.  sense ; < F.  antique,  ancient, 
old,  < L.  antiquus,  anticus,  former,  earlier,  an- 
cient, old,  < ante,  before : see  ante-  and  antic.] 

1.  a.  1.  Having  existed  in  ancient  times ; be- 
longing to  or  having  come  down  from  antiquity ; 
ancient : often  specifically  referring  to  Greece 
and  Rome : as,  an  antique  statue. 

The  seals  . . . which  we  know  to  be  antique.  Dryden. 
My  copper-lamps,  at  any  rate, 

For  being  true  antique , I bought. 

Prior , Alma,  iii. 

2.  Belonging  to  former  times,  as  contrasted 
■with  modern ; having  the  form  and  character- 
istics of  an  earlier  day ; of  old  fashion : as,  an 
antique  robe. 

O good  old  man  ; how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 

When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  ! 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  ii.  3. 

All  the  antique  fashions  of  the  street  were  dear  to  him  ; 
even  such  as  were  characterized  by  a rudeness  that  would 
naturally  have  annoyed  his  fastidious  senses. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xi. 
3f.  Fantastic;  fanciful;  odd;  wild;  antic.  See 
antic,  4. 

What  fashion’d  hats,  or  ruffs,  or  suits  next  year 
Our  giddy-headed  antique  youth  will  wear.  Donne. 

4.  In  bookbind .,  darkened  with  heated  tools. — 
Antique  crown,  in  her.,  a bearing  representing  a simple 
crown  composed  of  a circular  band  with  rays  simply 
pointed  and  of  indefinite  number.  It 
is  always  or,  that  is,  of  gold.  Also 
called  Eastern  crown. — Antique 
type.  See  II.,  3.  = Syn.  Ancient,  Old, 
Antique , etc.  See  ancient. 

II.  n.  1 . The  style  or  man- 

Antique  Crown.  ner  0f  ancient  times,  specili- 
(Frof1HeS5^r.”fiCt'  c.ally  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquity : used  especially  of  art. 
In  this  sense  used  only  in  the  singular,  and  preceded  by 
the  definite  article  : as,  fond  of  the  antique;  copied  from 
the  antique. 

2.  Any  relic  of  antiquity ; specifically,  an  ex- 
ample of  Greek  or  Roman  art,  especially  in 
sculpture. 

To  collect  books  and  antiques,  to  found  professorships, 
to  patronize  men  of  learning,  became  almost  universal 
fashions  among  the  great.  Macaulay,  Macliiavelli. 

3.  The  name  given  by  American  type-founders 
to  a style  of  type  of  thick  and  bold  face,  of  the 
regular  Roman  model,  in  which  all  lines  are  of 
equal  or  nearly  equal  thickness : called  Egyp- 
tian by  British  type-founders.  The  type  used  for 
title-words  in  this  dictionary  is  condensed  antique. 

antiqued  (an-tekt'),  a.  In  bookbinding,  finished 
in  antique  style. 

antiquely  (an-tek'li),  adv.  In  an  antique  man- 
ner. 

antiqueness  (an-tek'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  antique,  or  of  appearing  to  be  of  ancient 
origin  and  workmanship. 

antiquist  (an-te'kist  or  an'ti-kwist),  n.  [<  an- 
tique (or  L.  antiquus)  + -ist.]  1.  An  anti- 
quary: as,  “theoretic  antiquists,”  Pinkerton. 
[Rare.]  — 2.  A collector  of  antiques. 

antiquitarian  (an-tik-wi-ta'ri-an),  n.  [<  an- 
tiquity + -arian.]  An  admirer  of  antiquity; 
an  antiquary.  [Rare.] 

I shall  distinguish  such  as  I esteem  to  be  the  hinderers 
of  reformation  into  three  sorts : — I,  Antiquitarians  (for 
so  I had  rather  call  them  than  antiquaries,  whose  labours 
are  useful  and  laudable);  2,  Libertines;  3,  Politicians. 

Milton,  Heformation,  f. 

antiquity  (an-tik'wj-ti),  a.;  pi.  antiquities  (-tiz). 
[<  ME.  antiquytee,  antiquite,  < OF.  antiquite,  an- 
tiquiteit,  mod.  F.  antiquite  = Pr.  antiquitat  = 


antiquity 

Sp.  antigiiedad  = Pg.  antiguidade  = It.  antichitd, 

< L.  antiquUa(t-)s,  < antiquus:  see  antique.']  1. 
The  quality  of  "being  ancient ; ancientness ; 
great  age : as,  a family  of  great  antiquity. 

This  ring  is  valuable  for  its  antiquity.  Johnson. 

Is  not  your  voice  broken  ? your  wind  short  ? . . . and 
every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity  ? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

2.  Ancient  times;  former  ages;  times  long 
since  past:  as,  Demosthenes  was  the  most  elo- 
quent orator  of  antiquity. 

Nor  even  so  remotely  among  the  mossy  centuries  did  it 
pause,  but  strayed  onward  into  that  gray  antiquity  of 
which  there  is  no  token  left  save  its  cavernous  tombs,  etc. 

Hawthorne , Marble  Faun. 

3.  The  ancients  collectively;  the  people  of  an- 
cient times. 

He  lives  with  antiquity  and  posterity ; with  antiquity , 
in  the  sweet  communion  of  studious  retirement ; and  with 
posterity,  in  the  generous  aspirings  after  future  renown. 

Irving , Sketch-Book,  p.  29. 
That  such  pillars  were  raised  by  Seth  all  antiquity  has 
avowed.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

4.  An  old  person.  [Humorous.] 

You  are  a shrewd  antiquity,  neighbour  Clench. 

B.  Jonson. 

5.  That  which  is  ancient,  or  belongs  to  old  or 
ancient  times;  something  left  by  or  peculiar 
to  the  ancients:  generally  in  the  plural:  as, 
Greek  or  Egyptian  antiquities. 

The  lectures  will  have  for  a common  object  the  history 
^and  antiquities  of  the  country.  Everett,  Orations,  II.  111. 

antirabic  (an-ti-rab'ik),  a.  [<  anti - + rabies .] 
Pertaining  to  the  prevention  of  rabies  or  hy- 
drophobia. 

The  Russian  antirabic  inoculation  institution  [in  Odessa]. 

Science,  IX.  186. 

antiracer  (an-ti-ra'ser),  n.  [<  anti-  + race1  + 
-er1.]  A device  for  preventing  the  racing  of 
the  screw  of  a marine  propeller  when  the  vessel 
pitches  so  as  to  throw  it  out  of  the  water, 
antirachitic  (an'/ti-ra-kit'ik),  a.  [<  anti-  + 
rachitic.]  Tending  to  cure  rachitis  or  rickets, 
antiremonstrant  (an//ti-re-mon'strant),  n.  [< 
anti-  + remonstrant.]  One  opposed  to  remon- 
strance or  to  those  who  remonstrate.  Specifi- 
cally  (with  a capital),  one  of  that  party  in  the  Dutch  Cal- 
vinistic  Church  which  opposed  the  Remonstrants  or  Ar- 
minians.  They  are  also  called  Counter-remonstrants.  See 
remonstrant. 

antirent  (an-ti-rent'),  a.  [<  anti-  + rent.]  Op- 
posed to  the  payment  of  rent;  opposed,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  to  the  exaction  of  rent 

for  land,  etc.:  as,  antirent  doctrines Antirent 

party,  a social  and  political  organization  which  resisted 
(1839  to  about  1849)  the  collection  of  rent  on  certain  great 
manorial  estates  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
antirenter  (an-ti-ren'ter),  n.  [<  antirent  + -er1.] 
A person  opposed  to  the  payment  of  rent ; spe- 
cifically, a member  of  the  Antirent  party. 
Antirrhinum  (an-ti-rl'num),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avri,  corresponding  to,  like,  + pk,  />iv,  nose.] 
A genus  of  herbs,  of  the  famil y Scrophulariacese, 
nativesof  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  world  and 
North  America.  The  flowers  of  most  of  the  species 
"bear  a resemblance  to  ail  animal’s  snout;  hence  the  name. 
The  snapdragon,  A.  majus,  is  a familiar  garden-plant, 
with  showy  flowers,  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  Mexi- 
can A.  maurandioides  is  also  frequently  cultivated. 

antisabbatarian  (an//ti-sab-a-ta'ri-an),  n.  [< 
anti-  + Sabbatarian.]  One  who  denies  the  per- 
petual obligation  of  the  sabbath  law,  maintain- 
ing’ that  it  was  part  of  the  ceremonial,  not  of  the 
moral  law,  and  was  abolished  by  Christ ; hence, 
one  who  opposes  strictness  in  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath:  the  opposite  of  Sabbatarian. 
See  Sabbatarian,  sabbath. 

antiscian  (an-tish'ian),  n.  [<  L.  antiscii,  < Gr. 
avrianwi,  pi.  of  avr/otaor,  with  opposite  shadows, 

< avri,  opposite,  + oiud,  shadow.  Cf.  amphis- 
cian.]  A person  whose  shadow  at  noon  is  cast 
in  a direction  contrary  to  that  of  an  inhabitant 
of  the  other  side  of  the  equator  living  upon  the 
same  meridian.  See  antecians. 

antiscii  (an-tish'i-I),  n.  pi.  [L. : see  antiscian.] 
Antiscians. 

antiscolic  (an-ti-skol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avri,  against, 
+ ai cu/liyf,  a worm : see  Scolex.]  Anthelmintic. 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

antiscorbutic  (an,/ti-sk6r-bu'tik),  a.  and  n.  [< 
anti-  + scorbutic.]  I.  a.  In  med.,  counteracting 
scurvy. 

II.  n.  A remedy  for  scurvy,  as  lemon-juice, 
ripe  fruits,  etc. 

antiscorbutical  (an'ti-skor-bu'ti-kal),  a.  Same 

as  antiscorbutic. 

antiscriptural  (an-ti-skrip'tur-al),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ scripture  + -at.]  Antagonistic  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  doctrines  of  Scripture,  or  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Scriptures  as  inspired. 
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antiscripturism  (an-ti-skrip'tur-izm^,  n.  [< 

anti-  + scripture  + -ism.]  Opposition  to  the 
Scriptures.  [Bare.] 

antiscripturist  (an-ti-skrip'tur-ist),  n.  [<  anti- 
+ scripture  + -ist.]  One  who  denies  the  truth 
of  Scripture ; one  who  does  not  accept  revela- 
tion: as,  “atheists  and  antiscripturists,”  Boyle , 
Style  of  Holy  Scriptures,  p.  4.  [Bare.] 

Anti-Semite  (an'/ti-sem'It),  n.  One  who  seeks 
by  political  or  other  means  to  lessen  the  com- 
mercial, political,  orsocialinfluenceof  the  Jews. 
The  name  is  given  especially  to  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  agitation  against  the  Jews  in  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, and  Austria  which  began  about  1878. 

Anti-Semitic  (an,/ti-se-mit'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Anti-Semites. 

Anti-Semitism  (an,,ti-sem'it-izm),  n.  The  agi- 
tation conducted  by  the  Anti-Semites  or  its 
motives;  antagonism  to  the  Jews. 

antisepalous  (an-ti-sep'a-lus),  a.  [<  anti-  + 


Antisepalous  Flower  of  Alchemilla  vulgaris, 
a , stamens,  alternating  with  the  petals  (£)  and  opposite 
to  the  sepals  \c). 

sepal  + -ous.]  In  hot.,  standing  opposite  to 
sepals : applied  to  stamens, 
antisepsis  (an-ti-sep'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avri, 
against,  + aijijng,  putrefaction : see  septic.]  The 
more  or  less  complete  exclusion  of  living  micro- 
organisms from  those  bodies  or  substances  in 
which  they  produce  disease,  putrefaction,  or 
fermentation.  Such  organisms  may  he  destroyed,  as 
by  heat  or  germicides,  or  excluded,  ashy  coverings  or  clean- 
liness, or  their  activity  and  multiplication  may  be  restricted, 
as  by  the  application  of  antiseptic  substances  or  of  cold, 
antiseptic  (an-ti-sep'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  avri, 
against,  + m/imKog,  septic:  see  septic.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  antisepsis ; inimical  to  the  growth 
and  activity  of  the  micro-organisms  of  disease, 

putrefaction,  or  fermentation Antiseptic  var- 

nisil,  in  painting,  a glazing  used  to  protect  such  vegetable 
or  animal  colors  as  are  likely  to  fade  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

II.  n.  Anything  which  destroys  the  micro- 
organisms of  disease,  putrefaction,  or  fermen- 
tation, or  which  restricts  their  growth  and  mul- 
tiplication. Substances  used  for  this  purpose  are  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  chlorinated  lime,  carbolic  acid,  sulphur- 
ous acid,  etc.  See  disinfectant  and  germicide. 

antiseptically  (an-ti-sep'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
antiseptic  manner ; by  the  application  of  anti- 
septics. 

Lister  has  operated  antiseptically. 

T.  Bryant,  Surgery,  p.  757. 

antisepticise,  v.  t.  See  antisepticize. 
antisepticist  (an-ti-sep'ti-sist),  n.  [<  antiseptic 
+ -ist.]  A believer  in  antiseptic  treatment, 
antisepticize  (an-ti-sep'ti-slz),  v.  f.;  pret.  and 
pp.  antisepticieed,  ppr.  antisepticizing.  [<  anti- 
septic + -ize.]  To  treat  with  antiseptic  agents ; 
apply  antiseptics  to.  Also  spelled  antisepticise. 
antiseption  (an-ti-sep'shon),  n.  [Irreg.  < anti- 
septic + -ion.]  Antisepsis, 
antislavery  (an-ti-sla've-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  anti- 
+ slavery.]  I.  a.  Opposed  to  slavery:  as,  an 
antislavery  man ; the  antislavery  agitation. 

II.  n.  Opposition  to  slavery, 
antislaveryism  (an-ti-sla've-ri-izm),  n.  [<  an- 
tislavery + -ism.]  Opposition  to  slavery;  the 
^doctrines  of  the  antislavery  party.  [Bare.] 
antisocial  (an-ti-so'shal),  a.  [<  anti-  + social.] 
1.  Averse  or  antagonistic  to  sociality  or  social 
intercourse. — 2.  Opposed  to  social  order,  or 
the  principles  on  which  society  is  constituted, 
antisocialist  (an-ti-so'shal-ist),  a.  [<  anti-  + 
socialist.]  Opposed  to  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  socialism.  J.  S.  Mill. 
antispadix  (an-ti-spa'diks),  n.  [<  anti-  + spa- 
dix.] A specialized  group  of  four  tentacles  on 
the  right  side  of  some  male  cephalopods,  as  the 
nautilus,  three  of  them  having  their  sheaths 
united  and  the  fourth  standing  alone.  The 
structure  is  opposite  to  the  spadix;  hence  the 
name. 

These  four  tentacles  may  be  called  the  anti-spadix. 

E.  R.  Lankester , Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  674. 
antispasis  (an-tis'pa-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  avrianamg, 
< avTiairav,  draw  in  the  contrary  direction,  < avri, 
contrary,  + cm-av,  draw.]  In  pathol.,  a revul- 
sion of  fluids  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  an- 
other. [Bare.] 

antispasmodic  (an'?ti-spaz-mod'ik),  a.  and  n. 
[<  anti-  + spasmodic.]  I.  a.  In  med.,  curative 
of  spasm ; checking  or  curing  convulsions. 
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II.  n.  In  med.,  a remedy  for  spasm  or  convul- 
sions, as  ether,  chloroform,  the  bromides,  etc. 
antispast  (an'ti-spast),  n.  [<  L.  antispastus,  < 
Gr.  avrionaoTog,  verbal  adj.  of  avnonav,  draw  in 
the  contrary  direction:  see  antispasis.]  Inane, 
pros.,  a tetrasyllable  foot,  in  which  the  first  and 
last  syllables  are  short  and  the  middle  syllables 
long,  as  Clytemnestrd.  It  is  a combination  of 
an  iambus  and  a trochee. 

antispastic  (an-ti-spas'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
avTianaannog,  able  to  draw  back,  < dvr'umacTog: 
see  antispast.]  I.  a.  1.  Lamed.:  (at)  Causing  a 
revulsion  of  fluids  or  humors.  (6)  Counteract- 
ing spasm;  antispasmodic. — 2.  Containing  or 
consisting  of  antispasts:  as,  an  antispastic  verse. 

II.  n.  In  med. : (at)  A medicine  supposed  to 
act  by  causing  a revulsion  of  the  humors.  (6) 
A remedy  that  counteracts  spasm ; an  antispas- 
modic. 

antispastust  (an-ti-spas'tus),  n.  [L.]  Same 
as  antispast.  [Bare.] 

antisplenetic  (an  ti-sple-net'ik),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ splenetic.]  Acting  as  a remedy  in  diseases 
of  the  spleen. 

antistasis  (an-tis'ta-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dvri- 
crraaig,  a counter-plea,  set-off,  opposition,  < dvdi- 
aTaadat,  amorf/vat,  withstand,  < avri,  against,  + 
icraadai,  crijvai,  stand.]  In  rhet.,  the  justifica- 
tion of  an  action  by  the  argument  that  if  it 
had  been  omitted  something  worse  would  have 
happened. 

antistes  (an-tis'tez),  n. ; pi.  antistites  (-ti-tez). 
[L.,  an  overseer,  a high  priest;  prop,  adj.,  stand- 
ing before ; < antistare,  also  antestare,  stand  be- 
fore, < ante,  before  (see  ante-),  + stare,  stand.] 
A chief  priest  or  prelate.  [Bare.] 

Unless  they  had  as  many  antistites  as  presbyters. 

Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy, 
antistrophal  (an-tis'tro-fal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  antistrophe. 

antistrophe  (an-tis'tro-fe),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  avn- 
oTpo<j>T/,  fit.  a turning  about,  < dvricrpt^uv,  turn 
about,  < avri,  against,  + orptyuv,  turn.  Cf. 
strophe.]  1.  A part  of  an  ancient  Greek  choral 
ode  corresponding  to  the  strophe,  which  im- 
mediately precedes  it,  and  identical  with  it  in 
meter.  It  was  sung  by  the  chorus  when  returning  from 
left  to  right,  they  having  previously  sung  the  strophe 
when  moving  from  right  to  left.  The  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode  (the  last  sung  by  the  chorus  standing  still),  in 
this  sequence,  were  the  three  divisions  of  a larger  choral 
passage,  which  in  its  turn  was  treated  as  a unit  and  might 
be  used  once  or  repeated  a number  of  times.  This  struc- 
ture was  occasionally  imitated  in  Latin,  and  has  sometimes 
been  used  in  modern  poetry. 

2.  In  rhet.  :(a)  The  reciprocal  conversion  of  the 
same  words  in  consecutivo  clauses  or  sentences : 
as,  the  master  of  the  servant,  the  servant  of 
the  master.  (6)  The  turning  of  an  adversary’s 
plea  against  him:  as,  had  1 killed  him  as  you 
^report,  I had  not  stayed  to  bury  him. 
antistrophic  (an-ti-strof  'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  dvr t- 
orpofucAg,  < avrioTpotpi see  antistrophe.]  Eclat- 
ing to  antistrophe. 

antistrophically  (an-ti-strof'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
inverse  order;  by  antistrophe, 
antistrophon  (an-tis'tro-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  dvri- 
arpoipog  (neut.  -ov),  turned  opposite  ways,  < 
avTiarptyeiv : see  antistrophe.]  In  rhet.,  the  turn- 
ing of  an  argument  against  the  one  who  ad- 
vanced it. 

antistrumatic  (an//ti-stro-mat'ik),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ strumatic.]  Same  as  antistrumous. 
antistrumous  (an-ti-stro'mus),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ strumous.]  In  med.,  useful  as  a remedy  for 
scrofulous  disorders. 

antisyphilitic  (an"ti-sif-i-lit'ik),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ syphilitic.]  In  med.,  efficacious  againstsyphi- 
lis,  or  venereal  poison.  Also  called  antiluetic. 
Antitactes  (an-ti-tak'tez), «.;  pl.Antitactw  (-te). 
[Gr.  avTiTaierr/g,  a heretic  (see  def.),  < avrirdcaeiv, 
oppose,  resist,  < avri,  against,  + racaeiv,  set  in 
order,  range,  arrange:  see  anti-  and  tactic.] 
One  of  those  Gnostics  who  professed  to  oppose 
the  will  and  commands  of  the  Creator,  Demi- 
urge, or  second  Maker  (the  evil  one),  and, 
assuming  that  it  was  the  latter  who  gave  the 
decalogue,  held  that  the  moral  law  was  not  obli- 
gatory, and  showed  their  contempt  for  it  by 
purposely  transgressing  its  commandments:  a 
name  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
antithalian  (an  - ti  - tha ' li  - an),  a.  [<  anti-  + 
Thalia,  the  muse  of  comedy  i'see  Thalia.]  Op- 
posed to  fun  or  festivity.  N.  E.  D.  [Bare.] 
antitheism  (an'ti-the-izm),  n.  [<  anti-  + the- 
ism.] Opposition  to  theism.  [Bare.] 
antitheist  (an'ti-the-ist),  n.  [<  anti-  + theist.] 
An  opponent  of  theism ; one  who  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a personal  God.  [Bare.] 
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The  verdict  of  the  atheist  on  the  doctrine  of  a God  is 
only  that  it  is  not  proven.  It  is  not  that  it  is  disproven. 
He  is  but  an  atheist.  He  is  not  an  antitheist. 

Chalmers,  Nat.  Theol.,  I.  58. 

antitheistic  (an'rti-the-is'tik),  a.  [<  antitheist 
+ -ic.]  Antagonistic  to  theism.  [Bare.] 

That  strange  burst  of  antitheistic  frenzy. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  766. 
antitheistical  (an//ti-the-is'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
antitheistic.  [Bare.] 

antitheistically  (an’ti-the-is'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  antitheistic  manner.  [Bare.] 
antithenar  (an-tith'e-nar),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a vri, 
opposite  to,  + Bhap,  the  part  of  the  hand  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger.]  In  anat .:  (a) 
A muscle  which  extends  the  thumb,  or  opposes 
it  to  the  hand.  (ft)  The  adductor  muscle  of  the 
great  toe. 

antithesis  (an-tith'e-sis),  n. ; pi.  antitheses 
(-sez).  [L.,  < Gr.  avridecug,  opposition  (cf.  avri- 

Berog,  opposed,  antithetic),  < avnrtOivai,  oppose, 
set  against,  < avri,  against,  + rtdcvai,  place,  set, 
} Oeaig : see  anti-  and  thesis.]  1.  Opposition; 
contrast. 

The  opposition  of  ideas  and  sensations  is  exhibited  to 
us  in  the  antithesis  of  theory  and  fact. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  I.  4. 
2.  That  which  is  opposed  or  contrasted,  as  one 
of  two  opposite  judgments  or  propositions : in 
this  sense  opposed  to  thesis  (which  see).  Spe- 
cifically— 3.  In  rhet.,  a figure  consisting  in 
bringing  contrary  ideas  or  terms  into  close  op- 
position ; a contrast  or  an  opposition  of  words 
or  sentiments : as,  “ When  our  vices  leave  us,  we 
flatter  ourselves  we  leave  them ” ; “ The  prodigal 
robs  his  heir,  the  miser  robs  himself  ” ; “ Excess 
of  ceremony  shows  want  of  breeding.” 
antithet  (an'ti-thet), ».  [<  Gr.  avrifferov,  an  an- 
tithesis, neut.  of  avridcTog,  opposed,  antithetic: 
see  antithesis.']  An  antithetical  statement  or 
expression ; an  instance  of  antithesis.  [Bare.] 

It  is  sometimes  true  . . . that  sunshine  comes  after 
storm,  . . . but  not  always;  not  even  often.  Equally 
true  is  the  popular  antithet,  that  misfortunes  never  come 
single.  Kingsley , Two  Years  Ago,  xxvi. 

antithetic  (an-jti-thet'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  an- 
tithetique,  < Gr.  avTiderutdg,  contrasting,  anti- 
thetic, < avriBerog,  opposed,  < avrindivat : see  an- 
tithesis.] I.  a.  Same  as  antithetical. 

II.  n.  1.  A direct  opposite. — 2.  pi.  The 
doctrine  of  contrasts.  N.  JC.  D. 
antithetical  (an-ti-thet'i-kal),  a.  [As  antithetic 
+ -al.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 

antithesis ; directly  opposed  or  contrasted : as, 
these  conceptions  are  antithetical. 

The  two  great  and  antithetical  intellects  which  New 
England  produced  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  Jona- 
than Edwards  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

G.  S,  Merriam , S.  Bowles,  I.  6. 
2.  Containing  or  abounding  in  antithesis ; char- 
acterized by  or  making  use  of  antithesis. 

His  [Macaulay’s]  works  overflow  with  antithetical  forms 
of  expression.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  liev. , I.  29. 

antithetically  (an-ti-thet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
^.antithetical  manner;  by  means  of  antithesis, 
antitoxin  (an//ti-toks'in),  n.  [<  anti-  + toxin.] 
A substance  formed  in  the  body  of  animals 
inoculated  with  certain  bacteria  which  has  the 
power  of  neutralizing  toxins  formed  by  the 
corresponding  organisms.  Antitoxins  are  used 
in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus, 
anti-trade  (an'ti-trad),  n.  [<  anti-  + trade 
(wind).]  A name  given  to  any  of  the  upper 
tropical  winds  which  move  northward  or  south- 
ward in  the  same  manner  as  the  trade-winds, 
but  above  them  and  in  the  opposite  direction. 
These  great  aerial  currents  descend  to  the  surface,  after 
they  have  passed  the  limits  of  the  trade-winds,  and  form 
the  southwest  or  west-southwest  winds  of  the  north  tem- 
perate, and  the  northwest  or  west-northwest  winds  of  the 
south  temperate  zone. 

antitragi,  n.  Plural  of  antitragus. 
antitragic  (an-ti-traj'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  antitragi- 
cus,  q.  v.  ] Pertaining  to  the  antitragus, 
antitragicus  (an-ti-traj'i-kus),  n. ; pi.  antitra- 
gici  (-si).  [NL.,  < antitragus,  q.  v.]  In  anat., 

a muscle  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear,  situated  upon 
the  antitragus. 

antitragUS  (an-tit'ra-gus),  n. ; pi.  antitragi  (-jl). 
[NX/.,  < Gr.  avrirpayog,  < avri,  opposite  to,  + 
rpayog,  tragus:  see  tragus.]  In  anat.,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  external  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus, 
and  behind  the  ear-passage.  See  cut  under  ear. 
antitrinitarian  (an^ti-trin-i-ta/ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  anti - + trinitarian.]  I.  a.  Opposing  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity. 

II.  n.  One  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  existence  of  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead. 

Also  written  Antitrinitarian,  Anti-Trinitarian. 
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antitrinitarianism  (anrti-trm-i-ta'ri-an-izm), 
n.  [<  antitrinitarian  + -ism.]  Denial’  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Also  written  Antitrini- 
tarianism, Anti-Trinitarianism. 
antitrochanter  (an/ti-tro-kan'ter),  n.  [<  anti- 
+ trochanter.]  In  anat.,  an  articular  facet  on 
the  ilium  against  which  the  trochanter  major 
of  the  femur  abuts,  and  with  which  it  forms  a 
joint,  as  in  birds.  See  cut  under  sacrarium. 
antitrochanteric  (an"ti-trd-kan-ter'ik),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  antitrochanter. 
antitropal  (an-tit'ro-pal),  a.  Same  as  antitro- 
pous. 

antitrope  (an'ti-trop),  n.  [=  F.  antitrope,  < 
NL.  antitropus,  < Gr.  avri,  against,  + -rpoirog,  < 
rpETretv,  turn.]  A part  or  an  organ  of  the  body 
set  over  against  another,  as  one  of  a pair;  a 
symmetrical  antimere : thus,  the  right  and  left 
hands  are  antitropes  to  each  other.  Also  called 
antitype. 

antitropic  (an-ti-trop'ik),  a.  [As  antitrope  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  antitrope,  or  to 
antitropy;  symmetrically  related  in  position; 
reversely  repeated,  so  as  to  form  a pair, 
antitropous  (an-tit'ro-pus),  a.  [<  NL.  antitro- 
pus : see  antitrope.]  "inbot .,  having  the  radicle 
pointing  directly  away  from  the  hilum  of  the 
seed,  as  in  all  orthotropous  seeds:  applied  to 
embryos.  An  equivalent  form  is  antitropal. 
antitropy  (an-tit'ro-pi),  n.  [<  antitrope  + -y3.] 
The  character  of  an  antitrope ; the  state,  qual- 
ity, or  condition  of  being  antitropie ; reversed 
repetition  of  a part  or  an  organ, 
antitypal  (an'ti-tl-pal),  a.  [<  antitype  + -al.] 
Delating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  antitype. 

How  am  I to  extricate  my  antitypal  characters,  when 
their  living  types  have  not  yet  extricated  themselves? 

Kingsley,  Yeast,  Epil. 

We  still  see  remaining  an  antitypal  sketch  of  a wing 
adapted  for  flight  in  the  scaly  flapper  of  the  penguin. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Selec.,  p.  24. 

antitype  (an'ti-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  avrfrvn-ov,  neut. 
of  avrirmog,  corresponding,  as  the  stamp  to  the 
die,  < avri,  against,  corresponding  to,  + rbirog,  a 
model,  type:  see  type.]  1.  That  which  is  pre- 
figured or  represented  by  a type,  and  there- 
fore is  c orrelati ve  with  it ; particularly,  in  theol. , 
that  which  in  the  gospel  is  foreshadowed  by  and 
answers  to  some  person,  character,  action,  in- 
stitution, or  event  in  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  this  previous  design,  and  this  preordained  connec- 
tion (together,  of  course,  with  the  resemblance),  which  con- 
stitute the  relation  of  type  and  antitype. 

Fairhairn , Typology,  I.  46. 

He  [Melchizedek]  brought  forth  bread  and  wine,  . . . 
imitating  the  antitype , or  the  substance,  Christ  himself. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  In  Mol.,  same  as  antitrope. 
antitypic  (an-ti-tip'ik),  a.  Same  as  antitypical. 

A series  of  antitypic  groups.  Cope. 

antitypical  (an-ti-tip'i-kal),  a.  [<  antitype  + 
-ical.  Cf.  typical.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  antitype. 

The  writer  [of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews]  recognizes  the 
typical,  or  rather  antitypical,  character  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  its  services,  as  reflecting  the  archetype  seen  by  Moses 
in  the  Mount.  Schaf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 100. 

antitypically  (an-ti-tip'i-kal-i),  adv.  By  way 
of  antitype ; as  an  antitype’.’ 
antitypoust  (an-tit'i-pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avTirvirog, 
resisting : see  antitypy.  ] Characterized  by  an- 
titypy ; resisting  force ; solid, 
antitypy  (an-tit'i-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  avrirmta,  the 
resistance  of  a hard  body,  < avrirvirog,  resisting, 
< avri,  against,  + -rvirog,  < tvittuv,  strike.  Cf. 
antitype.]  In  mctaph.,  the  absolute  impenetra- 
bility of  matter. 

antivaccinationist  (an'ti-vak-si-na/shon-ist), 
n.  One  who  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  vac- 
cination; specifically,  a member  or  an  adher- 
ent of  the  Anti-Vaccination  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

antivaccinist  (an-ti-vak'sin-ist),  n.  [<  anti- 
dr  vaccinist.]  One  who  is  opposed  to  vaccina- 
tion. Imp.  Diet. 

antivariolous  (an’ti-vo-ri'o-Ius),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ variolous.]  Preventing  the  contagion  of 
smallpox. 

antivela,  n.  Plural  of  antivelum. 
antivelar  (an-ti-ve'lar),  a.  [<  antivelum  + -nr.] 
Pertaining  to  the  antivelum, 
antivelum  (an-ti-veTum),  n. ; pi.  antivela  (-la). 
[NL.,  < anti-  + velum.]  The  pedal  velum  of 
cephalopods.  See  extract. 

Since,  then,  in  the  gastropods  the  intestine  turns  to  the 
cerebral  side,  we  have  the  velum  formed  on  that  side ; 
whereas,  in  the  cephalopods,  the  flexure  being  on  the  op- 
posite side,  we  have  what  we  may  call  the  antivelum  on 
the  pedal  side. 

J.  F.  Blake , Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  6th  ser.,  IV. 


antler-moth 

antivenereal  (an//ti-ve-ne're-al),  a.  [<  anti- 
+ venereal.]  Counteracting  venereal  poison; 
useful  as  a remedy  in  venereal  disease, 
antizymic  (an-ti-zim'ik),  a.  [<  anti-  + zymic.] 
Tending  to  prevent  fermentation  or  putrefac- 
tion ; antizymotic ; antiseptic, 
antizymotic  (an//ti-zi-mot'ik),  a.  and?/.  [< 
anti-  + zymotic.]  I.  a.  Preventing  or  check- 
ing fermentation  or  zymosis ; antizymic. 

II.  n.  That  which  prevents  fermentation,  as 
in  brewing ; a preventive  of  or  remedy  for  zy- 
motie  disease, 
antjar,  n.  See  antiar. 

ant-king  (ant'king),  n.  A name  of  the  South 
American  ant-thrushes  of  the  genus  Gral- 
laria. 

antler  (ant'ler),  n.  [Formerly  auntler,  antlier, 
corruptly  ankler  (Cotgrave),  < ME.  auntelere, 
hauntelere,  < OF.  antoillier,  later  andoiller  (and 
andouiller,  endouiller),  prob.  < ML.  *antocula- 
ris  (sc.  ramus),  the  branch  or  tine  of  a stag’s 
horn  before  the  eye,  < L.  ante,  before,  + oculus, 
eye : see  ante-  and  ocular,  and  cf.  antocular.]  1 . 
Originally,  the  first  tine  or  branch  of  the  horns 
of  a deer. — 2.  Any  of  the  principal  tines  or 
branches  of  a deer’s  horns : with  a descriptive 
prefix  or  epithet.  (See  below.) — 3.  Now,  when 
used  absolutely,  one  of  the  solid  deciduous 
horns  of  the  Cervida;,  or  deer  family,  which 
are  periodically  shed  and  renewed,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  permanent  hollow  horns 
of  other  ruminants.  Antlers  are  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  from  the  short  simple  spikes  of  some  species  to  the 
enormous  branched  or  palmate  antlers  of  the  stag,  elk, 
or  moose.  They  are  secondary  sexual  organs,  developed 
in  connection  with  the  rut,  and  generally  only  in  the 
male  sex;  in  some  Cervidce,  as  reindeer,  in  both  sexes. 
They  consist  of  a modification  of  true  bone,  and  are  there- 
fore radically  different  from  the  cuticular  or  epidermal 
structures  (horns)  of  other  ruminants.  During  growth  they 
are  covered  with  a modified  periosteal  and  epidermal  tis- 
sue, abounding  in  blood-vessels,  and  furry  outside ; this  is 


Stag’s  Antler  in  successive  years. 

a,  brow-antler ; b,  bez-antler ; c,  antler  royal ; d,  sur-royal,  or  crown- 
antler. 

the  velvet,  affording  a copious  supply  of  blood  to  the  rapidly 
enlarging  osseous  tissue.  When  the  antlers  are  full-grown 
the  vascular  activity  of  the  velvet  ceases,  a result  mechan- 
ically facilitated  by  the  development  of  the  boss  or  bur  at 
the  root  of  the  beam,  which  to  some  extent  strangulates 
the  blood-vessels.  The  velvet  then  withers  and  shrivels, 
and  peels  off  in  shreds,  or  is  rubbed  off  by  the  animal. 
The  horns  of  the  American  prongbuck  are  antlers,  inas- 
much as  they  are  deciduous  and  grow  in  the  manner  just 
described ; but  they  are  cuticular  structures,  and  otherwise 
like  the  horns  of  cattle.  In  forestry,  the  tines  of  much- 
branched  antlers,  as  those  of  the  stag,  have  special  names. 
In  the  first  year  the  stag  has  only  frontal  protuberances, 
called  bossets ; in  the  second,  a simple  stem  or  snag,  called 
spike  in  the  case  of  American  deer ; in  the  third,  a longer 
stem  with  one  branch,  the  brow-antler ; in  the  fourth, 
the  bez-,  bes-,  or  bay -antler ; in  the  fifth,  the  antler  royal 
is  acquired;  after  which  the  ends  of  the  stag’s  horns 
become  more  or  less  palmate,  developing  the  croum  or 
sur-royal,  whence  more  or  fewer  points  diverge  in  sub- 
sequent years.  The  total  number  of  ‘points,'  counting  all 
the  tines,  may  be  ten.  The  main  stem  of  a branched  ant- 
ler is  the  beam;  the  branches,  exclusive  of  the  mere  points 
of  the  palmated  part,  are  the  tines.  The  order  of  branch- 
ing is  different  in  different  species ; in  some  the  division 
is  dichotomous  throughout,  as  in  the  mule-deer  of  Amer- 
ica. In  general,  the  tines  are  offsets  of  a main  beam.  The 
reindeer  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  brow- 
antler,  which  is  also  usually  much  larger  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other.  The  most  palmate  antlers  are  those  of  the 
•European  elk  and  of  the  American  moose. 

4.  Same  as  antler-motli. 

antlered  (ant'lerd),  a.  1.  Having  antlers; 
solid-horned:  as,  the  antlered  ruminants,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  horned  ruminants. — 2. 
Decorated  with  antlers. 

Once  more  the  merry  voices  sound 
Within  the  antlered  hall. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Island  Hunting-Song. 

antler-moth  (ant'ler-moth),  n.  A European 
species  of  noctuid  moth,  Charceas  (or  Cer apte- 
ryx) graminis.  The  larva)  are  very  destructive,  some- 
times destroying  the  herbage  of  whole  meadows.  Also 
called  antler. 


antlla  252  anuria 

antlia  (ant'li-a),  n. ; pi.  antiice  (-§).  [L.,  a ma-  antral  (an'tral),  a.  [<  antrum  + - al. ] Of  or  ant-shrike  (ant'shrik),  n.  A passerine  bird  of 

chine  to  draw’iip  water,  a pump,  < Gr.  avrUa,  the  pertaining  to  an  antrum  or  sinus;  cavernous, 
hold  of  a ship,  bilge-water,  < avrXog,  the  hold  of  a as  a bone. 

ship,  bilge-water,  a bucket,  < avd,  up,  + *tMecv,  antret  (an'ter),  n.  [Prop,  anter  (brig,  printed 


Gi.  antrum.]  A cavern;  a 


Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 


hold,  lift,  = L.  * tla-  in  pp.  tlatus,  latus , associated 
with/eire,bear:  see  ablative.]  The  spiral  tongue 
or  proboscis  of  lepidopterous  insects,  by  which 
they  pump  up  the  juices  of  plants.  It  consists  of 
the  greatly  elongated  maxillae,  which  form  a long  bipar- 
tite suctorial  tube.  When  coiled  up  it  forms  a flat  spiral, 
like  the  spring  of  a watch.  See  cut  under  haustellum.— 

Antlia  Pneumatiea,  in  astron.,  the  Air-pump,  a con- 
stellation in  the  southern  hemisphere,  situated  between 
Hydra  and  Argo  Navis. 

Antliata  (ant-li-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
antliatus:  see  antliaie.]  A synonym  of  Biptera:  „ . . - 

a name  given  by  Fabricius  to  the  dipterous  in-  ailtr or se  (an-trors  ),  a. 

sects,  from  their  feeding,  like  the  common  fly,  *mtero-  (appar.  base  of  anterior,  < ante,  be- 


the  family  Formicariidce  (which  see)  and  sub- 
family Thamnophilince ; a South  American  bush- 

...  o.  ^ shrike. 

antar  in  first  extract),  < F.  antre,  < L.  antrum,  < ant’s-wood  (antz'wud),  n.  AWestlndian  name 


Gr.  avrpov,  a cave, 
cave. 

Antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 

A vein  of  gold, 

With  all  its  lines  abrupt  and  angular, 

Out-shooting  sometimes,  like  a meteor-star, 
Through  a vast  antre.  Keats , Endymion,  ii. 

antritis  (an-tri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < antrum  (see 
def.)  + -i£»s.]  In pathol.,  inflammation  of  an 
.antrum,  especially  o-f  Highmore’s.  See  antrum. 

„ [<  XL.  antrorsus,  < L. 

E anterior,  < 

fore)  + versus,  turned,  < vertere,  turn. 


of  a sapotaceous  shrub,  Bumelia  anguxtifolia. 
ant-thrush  (ant'thrush),  n.  1 . A South  Ameri- 
can passerine  bird,  or  ant-bird,  of  the  family 
Formicariidce,  or,  in  a more  restricted  sense,  of 
the  subfamily  Formicariince  (which  see). — 2. 
A breve;  an  Bast  Indian  bird  of  the  family 
Fittidce,  having  little  relation  with  the  fore- 
going; in  the  plural,  the  breves  or  pittas.  See 
Fittidce. — 3.  Originally,  as  used  by  the  transla- 
tors of  Cuvier,  a species  of  either  of  the  fore- 
going families,  and  also  of  others  ; any  bird  of 
the  indeterminate  genus  Myothera  of  Illiger. 
Hence  the  name  has  usually  had  no  more  exact  signiftca- 
tiori  than  ant-bird,  or  ant-catcher,  or  ant-eater,  as  applied 
to  a bird. 


Cf.  in- 

trorse,  retrorse,  etc.]  In  hot.  and  zool.,  bent 

or  directed  forward  or  upward : especially,  in  --  ----  , . , 

ornith.,  applied  to  the  bristly  feathers  which  fill  aut-tree^  (ant  tre),  n.  A name  given  to  species 
the  nasal  fossae  of  such  birds  as  crows  and  jays. 


by  means  of  a sucker  or  antlia.  The  name  is  no 
longer  in  use,  the  term  antlia  being  now  applied  exclusively 
to  tile  spiral  haustellate  proboscis  of  lepidopterous  insects. 

antliate  (ant'li-at),  a.  [<  NL.  antliatus,  < L. 
antlia.]  Furnished  with  an  antlia. 

ant-lion  (ant'lr/on),  n.  A neuropterous  insect  antrorsely  (an-trfirs'li),  adv. 
of  the  section  Flanipennia,  family  Myrmeleon- 
tidce,  and  genus  Myrmeleon,  as,  for  example, 

M.  formicarius.  The  name  is  specifically  given  to  the  wo/swo,  iviyi-u,  . ...  jv.  ..™,  , _ 

larva,  which  has  attracted  more  notice  than  the  perfect  having  that  form  which  results  from  a regular  ant- wren  (ant  ren),  n . a.  oourn  American  Pyo- 
insect,  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  it  in  - ° . '• 1 x - mwi  ..f  Ue  COn-micn yntitv  fwhich 


Forward;  in 

forward  direction;  anteriorly, 
antrorsiform  (an-tr6r'si-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  an- 
trorsus, forward,  + L.  forma,  form.]  In ichth., 


of  Triplaris,  a polygonaceous  genus  of  trees 
of  tropical  America,  the  fistulous  branches  of 
which  serve  for  the  habitation  of  ants, 
ant-wart  (ant' wart),  n.  Same  as  ant-egg,  2. 
ant-worm  (ant'wArm),  n.  Same  as  ant-egg,  2. 


increase  in  the  height  of  the  body  forward  to 
the  head,  as  in  the  gurnard,  toad-fish,  etc.  T. 
Gill,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  (1884),  p.  357.  See 
cut  under  toacl-fish. 

Antrostomus  (an-tros'to-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  avrpov,  a cavern,  + oro/ta,  mouth.]  A genus 
of  fissirostral  and  setirostral  non-passerine  in- 
sessorial  birds,  of  the  family  Caprimulgidce, 


Ant-lion  ( Myrmeleon  formicarius).  Perfect  insect  and  larva. 

preparing  a kind  of  pitfall  for  the  destruction  of  insects 
(chiefly  ants).  It  digs  a funnel-shaped  hole  in  the  driest 
and  finest  sand  it  can  find,  working  inside  the  hole  and 
throwing  up  the  particles  of  sand  with  its  head.  When 
the  pit  is  deep  enough,  and  the  sides  are  quite  smooth  and 
sloping,  the  ant-lion  buries  itself  at  the  bottom  with 
only  its  formidable , mandibles  projecting,  and  waits  for 
its  prey.  The  moment  a victim  falls  in,  the  larva  seizes 
it  with  its  mandibles  and  sucks  its  juices, 
antocular  (ant-ok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  before, 
+ oculus,  e ye.  Cf.'  antler.]  Situated  in  front 
of  the  eye ; anteocular. 

antoeci  (an-te'sl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avroutoi, 
pi.  of  avroucog:  see  antecians.]  Same  as  ante- 
dans. 

antoecians,  pi.  See  antecians. 
antonomasia  (an-ton-o-ma'zia),  n.  [L.,  < Gr. 
avrovo/caoia,  < avrovopa&iv,  call  by  another  name, 
< avri,  instead  of,  + ovopafciv,  name,  < ovopa, 
name,  = L.  nomen  = E.  name.]  In  rhct.,  the 
substitution  of  an  epithet,  or  of  the  appellative 
of  some  office,  dignity,  profession,  science,  or 
trade,  for  the  true  name  of  a person,  as  when 
his  majesty  is  used  for  a king,  Ins  lordship  for  a 
nobleman,  or  the  philosopher  for  Aristotle ; con- 
versely, the  use  of  a proper  noun  in  the  place  of 
a common  nouu:  as,  a Cato  for  a man  of  severe 
gravity,  or  a Solomon  for  a wise  man. 
antonomastic  (an-ton-o-mas'tik),  a.  [<  an- 
tonomasia, after  Gr.  ovoyaani cof.]  Of,  pertain- 

ing to,  or  marked  by  antonomasia. 
antonomastical  (an-ton-o-mas'ti-kal),  a.  Same 


as  antonomastic. 

antonomastically  (an-ton-o-mas'ti-kal-i),  adv. 

By  means  or  in  the  manner  of  the  figure  an-  antrum  (an'trum),  n. 


Chuck-will’ s-widow  (Antrostomus  carolincnsis). 

named  from  the  cavernous  month,  garnished 
with  long  rictal  Vlbrissse.  The  nostrils  are  oval  with 
a raised  rim,  but  not  tubular ; the  wings  are  short  and 
rounded ; the  tail  is  long  and  rounded ; the  tarsus  is  short 
and  feathered,  the  middle  claw  pectinate  ; the  plumage  is 
very  lax  and  mottled ; and  the  eggs  are  usually  marbled. 
The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  Carolinian  chuck- will’s- widow 
( A.  ccirolinensis),  and  the  genus  is  usually  made  to  include 
all  the  true  night- jars  or  goatsuckers  of  America,  such  as 
the  whippoorwill  (A.  vociferus),  the  poor- will  (A.  nut- 
talli),  and  others  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America  related 
to  and  resembling  the  old-world  species  of  Caprimulgus 
proper.  John  Gould,  1838.  w 

Antr0Z0US  (an-tro-zo'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av- 
Tpovy  a cave,  cavern,  + C&ov,  animal:  see  zodn.~\ 
A remarkable  genus  of  hats,  of  the  family  Ves- 
pertilionidai  and  subfamily  Plecotince.  They  have 
separate  ears,  a rudimentary  nose-leaf,  and  the  incisors 
and  premolars  both  only  one  on  each  side  above  and  two 
on  each  side  below.  A . pallidus,  the  only  species,  is  a com- 
. mon  bat  of  California  and  Arizona.  Harrison  Allen,  1862. 

^ J / /J \ u . -^.1  svmAms*  ( Inn  \ [NL., 


tonomasia. 

antonym  (an'to-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  *avrbn>vpog  (cf. 
avrumpta,  a pronoun),  < avri,  against,  + bvopa, 
dial,  'ovvya  = E.  name : see  onym.]  A counter- 
term ; an  opposite ; an  antithetical  word : the 
opposite  of  synonym : as,  life  is  the  antonym  of 
^ death . 

antorbital  (ant-or'bi-tal),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  before, 
+ orbita,  orbit.]  Same  as  ante-orbital. 

The  antorbital , or  lateral  ethmoidal,  processes  of  the 
primordial  cranium.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  133. 

Antosiandrian  (an-to-si-an'dri-an),  n.  [<  ant- 
for  an  ti-  + Osiandrian.]  A name  applied  to  the 
orthodox  Lutherans  who  opposed  the  doctrines 
of  Osiander.  See  Osiandrian. 
antozone  (an-td'zon),  n.  [<  ant-  for  anti-  + 
ozone.]  A substance,  formerly  believed  to  be 
a modification  of  oxygen,  whose  chief  peculiar- 
ity is  that  it  combines  with  ozone  and  reduces 
it  to  ordinary  oxygen.  It  has  heen  proved  to 
he  hydrogen  dioxid,  H2O2. 
antozonite  (an-to'zo-nit),  n.  [<  antozone  4-  -ite2.] 
A variety  of  fluorite  or  fluor-spar,  found  at 
Wolseudorf,  Bavaria.  It  emits  a strong  odor,  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  due  to  antozone,  but  since  shown  to 
be  caused  by  free  fluorin. 

antra,  n.  Plural  of  antrum. 


pi.  antra  (-tra). 


< L.  antrum,  < Gr.  avrpov,  a cave.]  A name  of 
various  cavities  in  the  hody,  but  when  used 
alone  signifying  the  antrum  Highmorianum 
(cavity  of  Highmore,  also  called  sinus  maxil- 
laris),  a cavity  in  the  superior  maxillary  hone, 
lined  with  mucous  membrane  and  communi- 
cating with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose. — 
Antrum  buccinosum,  the  cochlea  of  the  ear : so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a whelk,  a shell  of  the  genus 
Buccinum.— Antrum  pylori,  a small  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  at  its  pyloric  end.  Also  called  lesser  cul-de-sac. 
antmstion  (an-trus'ti-on),  n.  [F.,  < ML.  an- 
trustio(n-),  prob.  < OHG.  an,  on,  in,  + irost, 
protection,  help,  also  a protector,  = E.  trust, 
q.  v.]  One  of  certain  vassals  who,  early  in  the 
seventh  century,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
Frankish  kings  and  became  their  companions 
in  the  palace  and  in  the  field.  The  antrustions  cor- 
responded to  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal  thanes,  and  formed 
one  of  the  earliest  classes  of  French  nobility. 

The  military  service  of  the  [Frankish]  chiefs  was  paid 

1—  Al i.v  land  Thoeo 


serine  bird,  of  the  family  Formicariidce  (which 
see)  and  subfamily  Formicivorinw.  See  cut  un- 
der Formicivora. 

Anubis  (a-nu'bis),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  "Avovfhg,  < 
Egypt.  Anepu  or  Anup,  Coptic  Anob  or  Anouh.] 

1.  An  Egyptian  deity,  represented  with  the 
head  of  a dog  or  jackal,  and  identified  by  the 
later  Greeks  and  (Romans  with  their  Hermes  or 
Mercury. — 2.  In  zodl.:  ( a ) A generic  name  of 
the  fennec  of  Bruce,  Anubis  zerda,  a kind  of  fox, 
the  Canis  zerda  of  Gmelin,  the  Fennecus  zoaren- 
sis  of  some  authors,  supposed  to  he  the  animal 
taken  for  a jackal  in  certain  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphs. ( b ) [(.  c.]  The  specific  name  of  a very 
large  kind  of  baboon,  the  Cynocephalus  anubis 
of  western  Africa. 

Anura1  (a-nu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  fern.  sing,  of  anu- 
rus,  tailless:  see  anurous.]  1 . A genus  of  very 
short-tailed  wren-like  birds  of  India,  generally 
referred  to  the  genus  Tesia.  Hodgson,  1841. — 

2.  A genus  of  leaf-nosed  bats,  of  the  family 
Pliyllos  tom  atidee. 

Also  written  Anoura. 

Anura2  (a-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
anurus,  tailless:  see  anurous.]  An  order  of 
Amphibia,  the  Ba- 
tracliia  salientia,  or 
batrachians  prop- 
er, as  frogs  and 
toads ; salient  ovip- 
arous amphibi- 
ans, tailless  when 
adult,  provided 
with  well-devel- 
oped legs,  breath- 
ing air  by  lungs, 
and  undergoing 
complete  metamor- 
phosis from  the 
tadpole  state,  in 
which  they  are 
tailed  and  limbless, 
and  breathe  water 
by  gills.  Called  Anura 
indistinction  from  U ro- 
dela,  and  Theriomorpha 
in  contrast  to  Ichtliyo- 
rnorpha.  The  vertebra: 
are  diversiform  and 
from  7 to  10  in  number. 
The  Anura  have  a well- 
formed  sternum,  and  a 
pectoral  and  a pelvic 
arch.  The  skin  is  naked, 
and  serves  to  some  ex- 
tent as  an  organ  of  res- 
piration; it  is  shed  as 
in  serpents.  Small  vari- 
ously disposed  teeth  are 
usually  present ; the 
tongue  is  present  (in 
Phaneroglossa ),  or  apparently  absent  (in  Aglossa).  There 
are  upward  oi  500  species  of  this  very  homogeneous  group, 
for  which  some  130  genera  and  from  6 to  25  families  are 
adopted  by  different  authors.  The  typi  cal  frogs  are  of  the 
family  Ranidce ; the  tree-frogs  are  Ilylidce;  the  toads, 
Bufonidce ; and  the  aglossal  Surinam  toad  is  the  type  of  a 
family  Pipidw.  Also  written  Anoura.  See  cuts  under 
omostemum,  Rana,  and  temporomastoid. 
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Skull  of  Frog  (Rana  esculenta). 

A,  from  above  ; B,  from  below  ; x,  the 
parasphenoid ; y,  the  girdle-bone  or  os- 
en-ceinture;  Z,  the  temporomastoid; 
I,  V , VIII , exits  of  olfactory,  trigemi- 
nal, and  vagus  nerves ; EO,  exoccipital ; 
Fr,  Pa,  frontal  and  parietal ; Na , na- 
sal ; Mx,  maxilla ; PI,  palatal ; Pmx, 
premaxilla;  Pt,  pterygoid;  Pro,  pro- 
otic  ; QJ,  quadratojugal ; Vo,  one  of 
the  vomers. 
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for  by  them  [the  kings]  in  grants  of  land.  . . . These  anuran  (a-nu'ran),  n.  [s  Anura 2 + -an.]  One 
1 ! of  the  Anura.  "Also  written  anmiran. 

anuresis  (an-n-re'sis),».  [NL.]  Same  as  anuria. 
anuria  (a-nu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av-  priv.  + 
ovpov,  urine.]  Absence  of  micturition,  whether 
from  suppression  or  from  retention  of  urine. 
Also  called  anuresis,  anury. 


grantees  (usually  the  companions  of  the  king,  under  the 
name  of  Antrustions)  . . . became  possessed  of  vast  do- 
mains and  corresponding  power. 

StilU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  iii. 

mtrustionship  (an-trus'ti-on-ship),  n.  The 
office  or  state  of  an  antrustion : as,  “the  Frank 
antrustionship,”  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  121. 


Anurida 

Annrida  (a-nu'ri-da),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr.  av- 
priy.  + oiipa,  tail,  A genus  of  Collem- 

bola,  typical  of  the  family  Anurididee.  A.  mari- 
tima  is  a species  found  under  stones  on  the  sea- 
coast. 

Anurididae  (an-u-rid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Anu- 
rida -I-  -idee.]  A family  of  apterous  ametabo- 
lous  collembolous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus 
Anurida,  related  to  Poduriaw  and  often  merged 
in  that  family. 

Anurosorex  (an,i'u-ro-s6'reks),  n.  [NL.,  < anu- 
rus,  tailless,  + L.  sorex,  shrew : see  anurous  and 
Sorex.]  A genus  of  terrestrial  shrews,  of  the 
family  Soricidw,  with  26  white  teeth,  very  small 
ears,  and  rudimentary  tail.  It  contains  a mole- 
like species  from  Tibet,  A.  sqnamipes. 
anurous  (a-nu'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  anurus,  tailless, 
< Gr.  av-  priv.  + ov/m,  a tail.]  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Anura.  Also  writ- 
ten anourous. 

anury  (an'u-ri),  n.  Same  as  anuria. 
anus  (a'nus),  n.  [L.,  prob.  orig.  the  same  as 
*anus,  annus,  a ring : see  annulus.']  The  termina- 
tion of  the  digestive  tube  or  alimentary  canal ; 
the  end  of  the  enteron  of  any  animal ; the  ori- 
fice through  which  the  refuse  of  digestion  is 
voided.  The  anus  is  usually  on  a part  of  the  body  away 
from  the  mouth,  but  it  is  sometimes  coincident  with  the 
latter.  It  is  usually  a circular  orifice,  provided  with  a 
aphincterial  arrangement  by  which  it  may  be  shut ; but  it 
is  sometimes  a cleft  or  chink,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
which  distinguishes  zoological  groups : thus,  it  is  longi- 
tudinal in  turtles,  and  transverse  in  lizards  and  snakes. 
In  many  vertebrates  and  other  animals  the  anus  serves 
for  the  discharge  of  the  excretion  of  the  kidneys  and  of 
the  products  of  the  generative  organs,  as  well  as  of  the 
refuse  of  digestion.  See  anal . 

-anus.  [L.,  a common  adj.  suffix,  whence  E. 
-an : see  -an.]  A suffix  of  Latin  adjectives  and 
nouns  thence  derived : common  in  New  Latin 
^.names,  especially  specific  names, 
anvil  (an'vil),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  anvil,  anviU, 
anvile,  anvild,  andvile,  anvelde,  anfeeld,  andfelde, 
etc.,  < ME.  andvell,  anvylde,  anveld,  anvylt,  an- 
velt,  anfeld,  anfelt,  anefeld,  anefelt,  etc.,  < AS. 
anfilt,  anfilte,  onfllte,  earliest  form  onfilti,  = OD. 
(dial.)  aenvilte  = OHG.  anafalz,  these,  the  ap- 
par. orig.  forms,  appearing  with  variations  in 
OD.  aenbilt,  ambilt  (OElem.  also  aenbilckt),  aen- 
belt,  aenbeld,  aenbeeld,  aembeld,  mod.  D.  aan- 
beeld,  aambeld  = Elem.  aenbeeld,  aembeeld  (ap- 
par. simulating  D.  Plem.  beelelen,  form)  = LG. 
anebelte,  anebolte,  ambult,  ambolt  (>  Dan.  am- 
bolt)  = OHG.  anabolz  (appar.  simulating  the 
synonymous  OHG.  anabdz,  MHG.  aneboz,  G.  am- 
boss,  an  anvil,  a different  word,  < OHG.  ana-, 
G.  an-  (=  AS.  an-,  on-,  E.  on),  + bozan  = AS. 
beatan,  E.  beat),  an  anvil;  perhaps  < AS.  an-, 
on-,  E.  on,  + -jilt,  -filte,  -filti,  reduced  from  an 
orig.  type  *-faldithi,  with  formative  *-thi,  -ill,  < 
*faldau,  fealdan,  = Goth.  falthan  = OHG.  jial- 
dan,  faltan,  MHG.  G.  fatten,  fold  (with  a secon- 
dary form  in  OHG .falzen,  MHG.  Gr.falzen,  fold, 
groove,  join;  cf.  G.  falz-amboss,  a copper- 
smith’s anvil) ; being  thus  lit.  that  on  which 
metals  are  ‘ folded,’  bent,  or  welded  under  the 
hammer : see  an-1,  on-1,  and  fold1.  A similar 
reduction  of  form  occurs  in  AS.  fylt,  < feal- 
deth}  foldeth,  hylt,  Melt , Mlt,  < healdeth , holdeth, 
and  also  in  AS.  felt,  E.  felt\  and  AS.  Mlt,  E. 
Mlt,  if,  as  is  supposed,  they  are  derived  respec- 
tively from  fealdan,  fold,  and  healdan , hold;  so 
AS.  gesynto,  < * gasunditha , health,  inwit  = Goth. 
inwinditha,  wickedness.]  1.  An  iron  block 
with  a smooth  face,  usually  of  steel,  on  which 
metals  are  hammered  and  shaped.  The  black- 
smith’s anvil  commonly  lias  a conical  or  pointed  horizontal 
projection  called  a beak  or  horn,  for  working  curved  or 
annular  pieces,  and  holes  for  the  insertion  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes  of  cutters,  swages,  etc.  The  gold-beater’s 
anvil  is  for  the  first  hammering  a simple  block  of  steel,  and 
for  the  second  a block  of  marble.  Anvils  for  steam-ham- 
mers are  called  anvil-blocks,  and  are  of  iron  faced  with 
steel,  and  supported  on  massive  foundations. 

2.  Figuratively,  anything  on  which  blows  are 
struck. 

The  anvil  of  my  sword.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

3.  In  anat.,  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear, 
the  incus  (which  see).  See  cuts  under  ear1  and. 
tympanic. — 4.  In  firearms,  the  resisting  cone, 
plate,  or  bar  against  which  the  fulminate  in  a 
metallic  cartridge  is  exploded.  Wilhelm,  Mil. 
Diet. — 5.  Milit.,  a small  pennon  on  the  end  of  a 
lance.  Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc— To  he  on  the  anvil, 
to  be  in  a state  of  discussion,  formation,  or  preparation, 
as  when  a scheme  or  measure  is  forming,  but  not  matured. 

Several  members,  . . . knowing  what  was  on  the  anvil, 
went  to  the  clergy  and  desired  their  judgment.  Swift. 

anvil  (an'vil),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  anviled  or  an- 
villed,  ppr.  anviling  or  anvilling.  [<  anvil,  n.) 
To  form  or  shape  on  an  anvil.  [Rare.] 
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Armor,  anvill'd  in  the  shop 
Of  passive  fortitude. 

Fletcher  {and  Massinger!),  Lover’s  Progress,  iv. 

anvil-block  (an'vil-blok),  n.  [=  D.  aanbeelds- 
blok  = Flem.  aembeeldblok.]  The  metal  block 
or  anvil  upon  which  a steam-hammer  falls, 
anvil-cupper  (an'vil-kup//er),  n.  A machine  for 
making  the  inner  cup  or  case  of  a cartridge, 
which  contains  the  fulminate, 
anvil-dross  (an'vil-dros),  n.  Protoxid  of  iron, 
anvil-vise  (an'vil -vis),  n.  A compound  tool 
consisting  of  a vise  of  which  one  jaw  forms  an 
anvil. 

anxietude  (ang-zi'e-tud),  n.  [<  LL.  anxietudo, 
equiv.  to  the  usual  anxietds : see  anxiety. ] Anx- 
iety. [Rare.] 

anxiety  (ang-zi'e-ti),  n. ; pi.  anxieties  (-tiz).  [< 
F.  anxiete  (Cotgrave),  < L.  anxieta(t-)s,  < anxius, 
anxious:  see  anxious.]  1.  The  apprehension 
caused  by  danger,  misfortune,  or  error ; concern 
or  solicitude  respecting  some  event,  future  or 
uncertain ; disturbance,  uneasiness  of  mind,  or 
care,  occasioned  by  trouble. 

To  be  happy  is  not  only  to  be  freed  from  the  pains  and 
diseases  of  the  body,  but  from  anxiety  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  Tillotson. 

2.  In  pathol.,  a state  of  restlessness  and  agita- 
tion, with  general  indisposition,  and  a distress- 
ing sense  of  oppression  at  the  epigastrium. =syn. 

1.  Care,  Concern , Solicitude,  etc.  (see  care),  foreboding, 
uneasiness,  disquiet,  inquietude,  restlessness,  apprehen- 
sion, fear,  misgiving,  worry. 

anxious  (angk'shus),  a.  [<  L.  anxius,  anxious, 
solicitous,  distressed,  troubled,  < angere,  dis- 
tress, trouble,  choke : see  anguish,  angor,  and  an- 
ger1.] 1.  Full  of  anxiety  or  solicitude ; greatly 
troubled  or  solicitous,  especially  about  some- 
thing future  or  unknown ; being  in  painful  sus- 
pense : applied  to  persons. 

Eternal  troubles  haunt  thy  anxious  mind, 

Whose  cause  and  cure  thou  never  hop’st  to  find. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Lucian,  iii.  268. 
Anxious  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  Fate. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  ii.  142. 

2.  Attended  with,  proceeding  from,  or  mani- 
festing solicitude  or  uneasiness : applied  to 
things : as,  anxious  forebodings ; anxious  labor. 

His  pensive  cheek  upon  his  hand  reclin'd, 

And  anxious  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind. 

Dryden. 

A small,  neat  volume  of  only  eighty-seven  pages,  . . . 
with  a modest  and  somewhat  anxious  dedication. 

Tick  nor,  Span.  Lit.,  III.  35. 

3.  Earnestly  desirous  or  solicitous : as,  anxious 
to  please ; anxious  to  do  right.  Anxious  is  followed 
by  for  or  about  before  the  object  of  solicitude.  The  for- 
mer is  generally  used  when  the  thing  is  something  desired 
to  happen  or  he  done ; the  latter  of  a person,  creature,  or 
situation:  as,  anxious  for  his  release;  anxious  about  his 
health  or  about  him.=Syn.  1.  Careful,  uneasy,  unquiet, 
restless,  troubled,  disturbed,  apprehensive. 

anxiously  (angk'shus-li),  adv.  In  an  anxious 
manner;  solicitously;  with  painful  uncertainty; 
carefully;  with  solicitude, 
anxiousness  (angk'shus-nes),  n.  [<  anxious  + 
-ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  anxious ; 
great  solicitude ; anxiety. 

She  returns  [to  her  cards]  with  no  little  anxiousness . 

Steele,  Spectator,  tio.  79. 

any  (en'i),  a.  and pron.  [The  pron.  is  that  of  the 
early  mod.  E.  eny ; < ME.  any,  anie,  ani,  eny, 
enie,  eni  (also  contr.  ei,  eie,  eei,  ceie),  < AS.  eenig, 
modified  form  of  *dnig  (which  reappears  in 
ME.  ony,  E.  dial,  and  Sc.  ony,  = OS.  enig, 
e-nag  = OFries.  enig,  enich,  ienig,  eng,  ang,  any, 
= D.  eenig,  any,  only,  sole,  = OHG.  einag,  MHG. 
einec,  eineg,  G.  einig,  one,  only,  sole),  < an,  one, 
+ -ig,  E.  -y1:  see  one  and  -y1.  Any  is  thus  an 
adj.  deriv.  of  one,  or  rather  of  its  weakened 
form  an,  a,  in  an  indeterminate  unitary  or, 
in  plural,  partitive  use.  The  emphatic  sense 
‘only’  coexists  in  D.  with  the  indeterminate, 
and  is  the  only  sense  in  G.]  I.  a.  In  the  sin- 
gular, one,  a or  an,  some ; in  the  plural,  some : 
indeterminately  distributed,  implying  unlim- 
ited choice  as  to  the  particular  unit,  number, 
or  quantity,  and  hence  subordinately  as  to  qual- 
ity, whichever,  of  whatever  quantity  or  kind ; 
an  indeterminate  unit  or  number  of  units  out 
of  many  or  all.  The  indeterminate  sense  grows  out  of 
its  use  in  interrogative  and  conditional  sentences  : as,  has 
he  any  friend  to  speak  for  him?  is  there  any  proof  of 
that?  if  you  have  any  witnesses,  produce  them! 

Who  will  shew  us  any  good  ? Ps.  iv.  6. 

If  there  he  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of 
Caesar's,  to  him  I say,  that  Brutus’  love  to  Csesar  was  no 
less  than  his.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2. 

[In  affirmative  sentences,  any,  being  indeterminate  in  ap- 
plication, in  effect  has  reference  to  every  unit  of  the  sort 
mentioned,  and  thus  may  be  nearly  equivalent  to  every: 


anything 

as,  any  schoolboy  would  know  that ; any  attempt  to  evade 
the  law  will  be  resisted : so  in  anybody,  any  one,  anything, 
etc. 

It  suffices  me  to  say,  in  general,  . . . that  men  here,  as 
elsewhere,  are  indisposed  to  innovation,  and  prefer  any 
antiquity,  any  usage,  any  livery  productive  of  ease  or 
profit,  to  the  unproductive  service  of  thought. 

Emerson,  Literary  Ethics. 
When  any  is  preceded  by  a negative,  expressed  or  implied, 
the  two  are  together  equivalent  to  an  emphatic  negative, 
‘none  at  all,’  ‘ not  even  one  ’ : as,  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt  about  that. 

Neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son. 

Mat.  xi.  27. 

It  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  a form  of  solar  energy. 

Dawson , Nat.  and  the  Bible,  p.  130.] 

ii.  pron . [By  omission  of  the  noun,  which  is 
usually  expressed  in  an  adjacent  clause,  or  is 
implied  in  the  context.]  In  the  singular,  one, 
some;  in  the  plural,  some:  indeterminately 
distributed  in  the  same  uses  as  the  adjective, 
and  used  absolutely  or  followed  by  of  in  parti- 
tive construction:  with  reference  to  persons, 
any  one,  anybody;  in  the  plural,  any  per- 
sons. 

Who  is  here  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a Roman?  If 
any,  speak ; for  him  have  I offended.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2. 

I have  not  seen  you  lately  at  any  of  the  places  I visit. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  348. 
[In  this  sense  it  might  formerly  have  a possessive. 

Yet  the  brave  Courtier  . . . 

l)oth  loath  such  base  condition,  to  backbite 

Antes  good  name  for  envie  or  despite. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale.] 
any  (en'i),  adv.  [<  ME.  any , eny , ony  ; prop,  the 
instr.  case  of  the  adj.]  In  any  degree;  to  any 
extent ; at  all : especially  used  with  compara- 
tives, as  any  better,  any  worse,  any  more,  any 
less,  any  sooner,  any  later,  any  longer,  etc. 

A patrician  could  not  be  tribune  at  Rome,  any  more 
than  a peer  can  be  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  England. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  301. 
Also,  in  negative  and  interrogative  sentences,  used  abso- 
lutely: as,  it  didn’t  rain  any  here;  did  it  hurt  him  any? 
[Colloq.] 

anybody  (en'i-bod//i),  pron.  [<  any  4-  body, 
person.]  1 . Any  person ; any  one : as,  lias  any- 
body’beenhere’l  I have  not  seen  anybody;  any- 
body can  do  that.— 2.  Any  one  in  general;  a 
person  of  any  sort;  an  ordinary  person,  as 
opposed  in  slight  contempt  to  a somebody : in 
this  use  with  a plural:  as,  two  or  three  any- 
bodies.— 3.  Any  one  in  particular;  a person  of 
some  consequence  or  importance,  as  opposed 
to  a nobody : in  direct  or  indirect  interroga- 
tions: as,  is  he  anybody?  everybody  who  is 
anybody  was  present. 

anyhow  (en'i-hou),  adv.  [<  any,  adv.,  + how,  in 
indef.  sense.  Cf.  somehow,  nohow.]  1.  In  any 
way  or  manner  whatever ; howsoever. 

They  form  an  endless  throng  of  laws,  connecting  every 
one  substance  in  creation  with  every  other,  and  different 
from,  each  pair  anyhow  taken.  Whewell. 

2.  [Continuatively,  as  a con/.]  In  any  case;  at 
any  rate;  at  all  events;  however  that  may  be ; 
however:  as,  anyhow,  he  failed  to  appear;  any- 
how, I don’t  believe  it  can  be  done, 
anything  (en'i-thing),  pron.  [<  ME.  anything, 
eny  thing,  anything,  usually  written  apart,  any 
thing,  eny  thing,  < AS.  eenig  thing : see  any  and 
thing.  In  mod.  use  still  written  apart  when  the 
stress  is  on  thing.]  A thing,  indefinitely ; some- 
thing or  other,  no  matter  what:  opposed  to 
nothing : as,  have  you  anything  to  eat  f I do  not 
see  anything ; give  me  anything. 

It  is  the  proper  tiling  to  say  any  thing,  when  men  have  all 
things  in  their  power.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  the  Medal. 

[From  its  indeterminate  signification,  anything  is  often 
used  colloquially  in  comparisons,  as  emphatically  com- 
prehensive of  whatever  simile  may  suggest  itself  or  be 
appropriate,  especially  in  the  comparative  plirases  as... 
as  anything,  like  anything,  equivalent  to  ‘exceedingly,’ 
‘greatly.’ 

0 my  dear  father  and  mother,  I fear  your  girl  will  grow 
as  proud  as  anything.  ftichardson,  Pamela,  II.  57. 

His  bosom  throbb’d  with  agony,  he  cried  like  anything. 

Barham.,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  135.] 

anything  (en'i-thing),  adv.  [<  ME.  anything, 
anything,  ony  thing,  onythynge,  < AS.  oblige  tliinga, 
earliest  form  eengi  tliinga,  lit.  by  any  of  things : 
cenige,  instr.  of  eenig,  any;  thinga,  gen.  pi.  of 
thing,  thing,  the  noun  being  taken  later  as  instr. 
or  ace.,  with  agreeing  adj.]  Any  whit;  in  any 
degree ; to  any  extent ; at  all. 

Will  the  ladies  be  anything  familiar  with  me,  think  you? 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 
If  anything,  if  in  any  degree ; if  at  all ; if  there  is  any 
difference  : as,  if  anything , he  is  a little  better  to-day. 

If  anything , we  were  comparatively  deficient  in  these 
resnects.  II.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  429. 


anythingarian 

anythingarian  (en'T-thing-a/ri-an),  re.  [<  any- 
thing + -arian,  q.  v.  Cf.  nothingarian.']  One 
who  is  ‘anything’ in  belief;  one  who  professes 
no  particular  creed;  an  indifferentist,  espe- 
cially in  religious  doctrine, 
anythingarianism  (en//i-thing-a'ri-an-izm),  n. 
[<f  anythingarian  + -ism.]  The  holding  and  ad- 
vocacy of  no  particular  creed ; indifferentism. 
anyway  (en'i-wa),  adv.  [ (.any  + way .]  1.  In 

any  way  or  manner ; anyhow. 

These  foure  are  all  that  any  way  deale  in  that  consider- 
ation of  mens  manners.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
How  should  I soothe  you  anyway, 

Who  miss  the  brother  of  your  youth? 

Tennyson,  To  J.  S. 

2.  [Continuatively,  as  a conj.]  In  any  case; 
at  any  rate ; at  all  events ; anyhow. 

I think  she  was  a little  frightened  at  first ; but  anyway , 
I got  to  know  who  she  is.  W.  Black , White  Heather,  xiv. 

anyways  (en'i-waz),  adv.  [<  any  + ways,  adv. 
gen.  of  way,  as  in  always,  but  prob.  suggested 
by  anywise.  Cf.  noways  and  nowise.]  1.  In  any 
way  or  manner;  anyhow. — 2.  [Continuatively, 
as  a conj.]  In  any  case;  at  any  rate;  at  all 
events;  anyhow.  [Colloq.  in  both  senses.] 
anywhatt,  pron.  [<  any  + what,  indef.  Cf. 
somewhat.]  Anything. 

anywhen  (en'i-hwen),  adv.  [<  any  + when. 
Cf.  anywhere,  anyhow.]  At  any  time ; ever : 
as,  “anywhere  or  anywhen,"  Dc  Quincey.  [Dia- 
lectal or  rare.] 

There  if  anywhere,  and  now  if  anywhen. 

R.  Bos  worth  Smith,  Carthage,  p.  333. 

anywhere  (en'i-hwar),  adv.  [<  any  + where. 
Cf.  somewhere,  nowhere.]  In,  at,  orto  anyplace: 
as,  to  be  or  to  go  anywhere. 
anywhither  (en'i-hwiTiUer),  adv.  [<  any  + 
whither.  Cf.  anywhere.]  In  any  direction ; to 
any  place. 

Inveigle  . . . men  anywhither.  Barrow,  Works,  I. 
anywise  (en'i-wiz),  adv.  [<ME.  anywise,  anise 
wise,  in  full  form  in  or  on  any  wise,  < AS.  on 
cenige  wisan,  in  any  manner:  see  on,  any,  and 
wise 2,  and  cf.  otherwise,  nowise.]  In  any  way 
or  manner ; to  any  degree. 

Neither  can  a man  be  a true  friend,  or  a good  neighbor, 
or  anywise  a good  relative,  without  industry. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  III.  xix. 

Aonian  (a-5'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Aonius,  < Aonia,  < 
Gr.  ’A ovla,  a name  for  Bceotia  in  Greece.]  Per- 
taining to  Aonia,  an  ancient  mythological  and 
poetical  name  of  Bosotia,  or  to  the  Muses,  who 
were  supposed  to  dwell  there ; hence,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Muses;  poetical Aonian  fount,  the 

fountain  Aganippe,  on  a slope  of  Mount  Helicon,  the 
“Aonian  mount,”  sacred  to  the  Muses,  hence  called  the 
“Aonian  maids.” 

Aonyx  (a-on'iks),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson,  1827),  prop. 
Anonyx,  < Gr.  dr-  priv.  + ovvl-,  nail,  claw.]  A 
genus  of  otters,  including  species  with  the  claws 
rudimentary  or  obsolete,  and  the  digits  much 
webbed.  A.  lalandi  is  an  African  species;  A.  leptonyx 
(sometimes  made  type  of  a genus  Leptonyx ) inhabits  Java, 
Borneo,  and  Sumatra;  A.  indigitata  is  found  in  India. 
Also  written  Anonyx. 
aor.  An  abbreviation  of  aorist. 
aorist  (a'o-rist),  re.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  aopiaroc  (sc. 
Xp6vo<y,  time,  tense),  the  aorist  tense,  < hopia- rof, 
indefinite,  unbounded,  < a-  priv.  + dpiard^,  de- 
finable, verbal  adj.  of  Spl&iv,  bound,  define : see 
horizon.]  I.  re.  In  gram.,  a tense  of  the  Greek 
verb  expressing  action  (in  the  indicative,  past 
action)  without  further  limitation  or  implica- 
tion ; hence,  also,  a tense  of  like  form  or  like 
signification  in  other  languages,  as  the  Sanskrit. 
There  are  in  Greek  two  aorists,  usually  called  the  first  and 
second ; they  differ  in  form,  but  not  in  meaning. 

II.  a.  1.  Indefinite  with  respect  to  time. — 2. 
Pertaining  or  similar  to  the  aorist. 

The  English  active  present,  or  rather  aorist,  participle 
in  -ing  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon,  but  a modern  form. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lectures  on  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  649. 

aoristic  (a-o-ris'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aopioriKoc,  < 
a opiarog:  see  aorist.]  Pertaining  to  an  aorist 
or  indefinite  tense;  indeterminate  as  to  time, 
aoristicalt  (a-o-ris'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  aoristic. 
aoristically  (a-o-ris'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  an  aorist. 

In  most  languages,  verbs  have  forms  which  exclude  the 
notion  of  time,  . . . and  even  the  forms  grammatically 
expressive  of  time  are,  in  general  propositions,  employed 
aoristically,  or  without  any  reference  to  time. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lectures  on  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  300. 

aorta  (a-or'ta),  re. ; pi.  aorta;  (-te).  [NL.,  < Gr. 

doprl j,  aorta,  < aupeiv,  raise,  lift,  pass,  a dpeadai, 
rise.  Cf.  artery.]  In  anat.,  the  main  trunk  of 
the  arterial  system,  issuing  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  conveying  arterialized  blood 
to  all  parts  of  the  body  except  the  lungs,  and 
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giving  rise,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  all  the  ar- 
teries of  the  body  except  the  pulmonary.  The 
name  is  chiefly  given  to  such  an  artery  in  those  higher  ver- 
tebrates which  have  a completely  four-chambered  heart. 
The  aorta  commonly  gives  off  immediately  the  great  vessels 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  anterior  limbs,  and  ends  by  forking 
to  supply  the  posterior  limbs.  In  the  embryo  it  communi- 
cates with  the  pulmonary  artery  by  a duct  (ductus  arte- 
riosus), which  is  normally  closed  at  birth.  In  man  the 
aorta  is  divided  into  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending 
portions.  The  ascending  aorta  rises  and  then  curves  over 
to  the  left,  forming  the  transverse  portion  or  arch  of  the 
aorta , whence  spring  the  innominate  and  left  carotid  and 
left  subclavian  arteries ; it  then  descends  upon  and  a little 
to  the  left  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebral, forming  th q descend- 
ing aorta,  divided  into  the  thoracic  aorta  above  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  abdominal  aorta  below  it ; it  ends  usually 
opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  by  bifurcating  into  the 
right  and  left  common  iliac  arteries.  The  thoracic  branches 
are  numerous,  but  small  and  chiefly  intercostal ; the  abdom- 
inal branches  are  the  cceliac,  superior  and  inferior  mesen- 
teric, renal,  suprarenal,  spermatic,  and  others.  The  aorta 
is  provided  at  its  beginning  with  three  semilunar  valves, 
which  prevent  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  heart.  See 
aortic , and  cuts  under  circulation , embryo,  heart,  thorax. 
— Cardiac  aorta.  See  extract  below. — Definitive  aor- 
ta, the  aorta  as  defined  above. — Primitive  aortse,  the 
first  and  paired  main  arteries  of  the  embryo,  connected 
with  the  omphalomesenteric  vessels.  See  extract. 

The  heart  of  the  vertebrate  embryo  is  at  first  a simple 
tube,  the  anterior  end  of  which  passes  into  a cardiac  aor- 
tic trunk,  while  the  posterior  end  is  continuous  with  the 
great  veins  which  bring  back  blood  from  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  The  cardiac  aorta  immediately  divides  into  two 
branches,  each  of  which  ascends,  in  the  first  visceral  arch, 
in  the  form  of  a forwardly  convex  aortic  arch,  to  the  under 
side  of  the  rudimentary  spinal  column,  and  then  runs 
parallel  with  its  fellow  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  as 
a j primitive  subvertebral  aorta.  The  two  primitive  aortce 
soon  coalesce,  in  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  into  one 
trunk,  the  definitive  subvertebral  aorta,  but  the  aortic 
arches,  separated  by  the  alimentary  tract,  remain  distinct. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  90. 

aortal  (a-or'tal),  a.  [<  aorta  + -al.]  Same  as 
^ aortic . ' [Bare.] 

aortic  (a-or'tik),  a.  [<  aorta  + -ic.]  Belong- 
ing or  pertaining  to  the  aorta Aortic  arch,  (a) 

The  permanent  arch  of  the  aorta.  See  aorta.  ( b ) One  of 
the  five  or  more  pairs  of  arterial  arches  of  the  embryo  of 
a vertebrate,  formed  by  forkings  of  the  primitive  cardiac 
aorta,  and  reuniting  to  form  the  primitive  and  finally  the 
definitive  subvertebral  aorta,  or  aorta  proper.-  There  is  a 
pair  of  such  aortic  arches  to  each  pair  of  visceral  arches  of 
the  neck.  In  the  higher  vertebrates  the  two  anterior  pairs 
disappear;  the  third  pair  is  modified  into  the  carotid  ar- 
teries supplying  the  head;  the  fourth  pair  becomes  the 
arteries  supplying  the  anterior  limbs  and  the  permanent 
arch  of  the  aorta— in  man,  the  innominate  and  right  sub- 
clavian on  the  right  side,  and  the  left  subclavian  and 
arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  left ; in  the  fifth  pair  in  man 
the  right  side  is  obliterated,  and  the  left  forms  the  per- 
manent pulmonary  artery,  the  descending  aorta,  and  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  which  is  the 
communication  between  the  fifth 
and  the  fourth  arches.  In  branchi- 
ate vertebrates  most  of  these 
arches  are  permanent,  becoming 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  gills. — 

Aortic  bulb,  the  enlargement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cardiac  aorta. 

—Aortic  compressor,  an  in- 
strument, used  in  amputation  at 
the  hip- joint,  post-partum  hemor- 
rhage, etc.,  to  compresB  the  aorta,  ( 
to  limit  the  flow  of  blood  from 
It  to  the  arteries  below. — Aor- 
tic orifice,  aortic  aperture,  of 
the  diaphragm,  the  hole  of  the 
diaphragm,  between  its  right  and 
left  pillars,  through  which  the  aor- 
ta passes  from  the  thorax  into  the 
abdomen ; it  also  gives  transit  to 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  usually  to  an 
azygous  vein.— Aortic  valves,  the 
three  semilunar  valves  at  the  ori- 
gin of  the  aorta  from  the  left  ven- 


Diagram  of  primitive 
Aortic  Arches  in  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  reptiles. 

a,  common  trunk  of 
primitive  aorta,  dividing 
into  two  branches,  b , o, 
which  give  off  the  arches 
i~5  on  each  side,  ending 

hide  of  the  heart,  guarding  the  £ ^“deiindiS! 
orifice  and  preventing  regurgita-  or  dorsal  aorta, 
tion  into  the  ventricle. — Aortic 

vestibule,  the  part  of  the  left  ventricle  adjoining  the 
root  of  the  aorta. 

aortitis  (a-6r-ti'tis),  re.  [NL.,  < aorta  + -itis.] 
In  med.,  inflammation  of  the  aorta, 
aoudad  (a'o-dad),  re.  [Also  audacl  (the  spelling 
aoudad  Being  F.),  repr.  the  Moorish  name  au- 
dad.]  The  wild  sheep  of  Barbary ; a ruminant 


Aoudad  ( Ammetragus  tragelaphus). 


Apanteles 

of  the  subfamily  Dvina:  and  family  Bovidw,  in- 
habiting northern  Africa,  it  is  of  a light-brownish 
color,  with  very  large  horns  curving  outward  and  back- 
ward, and  a profusion  of  long  hair  hanging  from  the  throat 
and  breast  and  almost  reaching  the  ground  between  the 
fore  legs.  A full-grown  individual  stands  about  3 feet 
high  at  the  withers,  and  its  horns  sometimes  attain  a 
length  of  2 feet.  The  animal  is  common,  is  often  kept  in 
confinement,  and  readily  breeds  in  that  state.  The  aou- 
dad is  also  known  as  the  bearded  argali  and  ruffed  mbii- 
fion;  it  is  the  kebsh  of  the  Arabs,  the  mouflond  manchettes 
of  the  French,  and  the  Ovis  tragelaphus  (Desmarest)  or 
Ammotragus  tragelaphus  of  naturalists. 

aoul  (a/61), -re.  [Russ,  aulii,  a village  (of  the 
Caucasians).]  Among  the  people  of  the  Cau- 
casus, a village  or  a village  community ; hence, 
a Tatar  camp  or  encampment. 

The  aoul  consisted  of  about  twenty  tents,  all  constructed 
on  the  same  model,  and  scattered  about  in  sporadic  fash- 
ion without  the  least  regard  to  symmetry. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  330. 

k outrance  (a  o-trons').  [F. : see  outrage.] 
To  excess  or  to  the  utmost ; with  extreme  ve- 
hemence;, without  limitation  or  reserve:  as, 
to  fight  d outrance.  Often,  incorrectly,  d Tow- 
trance. 

ap  (ap),  re.  [W.  ap,<.  OW.  map,  mod.  W.  mah,  son, 
orig.  *maqui  = Ir.  mac,  son:  see  mac.]  Son:  a 
word  occurring  in  Welsh  pedigrees  and  as  a pre- 
fix in  surnames,  equivalent  to  and  cognate  with 
A/ac  (which  see),  asinWelsh  Gruffuddap  Owain, 
Griffith,  son  of  Owen,  Aprhys,  Apthomas,  etc. : 
in  the  Anglicized  forms  of  Welsh  names  often 
reduced  to  P-  or  B-,  as  in  Preece,  Price  (Ap- 
Bhys,  Ap-Rice),  Powell  (Ap-Howell),  Bevan 
(Ap-Evan),  Bowen  (Ap-Owen),  etc. 

ap-1.  Assimilated  form,  in  Latin,  etc.,  of  ad- 
before  p,  as  in  approbation,  appellate,  etc. ; in 
older  English  words  a “restored”  form  of  Mid- 
dle English  and  Old  French  a-,  the  regular  re- 
duced form  of  Latin  ap-,  as  in  appeal,  appear , 
approve,  etc. 

ap-2.  The  form  of  apo-  before  a vowel,  as  in  ap- 
agoge,  apanthropy,  etc. 

apace  (a-pas'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [ME.  apace, 
apaas,  apas,  a pas,  lit.  at  pace;  in  pregnant 
sense,  at  a good  pace,  with  a quick  pace ; < a 3 
+ pace.  ] It-  At  a footpace ; leisurely. 

Vp  ryseth  fresshe  Canacee  hirselue, 

As  rody  and  bryght  as  doth  the  youge  Bonne.  . . . 
And  forth  she  walketh  esily  a pas, 

Arrayed  after  the  lusty  seson  sote  [sweet) 

Lyghtly,  for  to  pleye  and  wallte  on  fote. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  388. 

2.  At  a quick  pace;  with  speed;  quickly; 
swiftly;  speedily;  fast. 

He  cometh  to  liym  apaas.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  465. 

Great  weeds  do  grow  apace.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  4. 

apache  (F.  a-pash';  E.  a-pach'e).  [From  the 
Indian  tribe.]  A dangerous  type  of  hooligan. 

Apache-plume  (a-pach'e-plom//),  re.  A name 
given  in  New  Mexico  to  the  Fallucia  paradoxa, 
a low  rosaceous  shrub  with  long  plumose  car- 
pels. 

a paesi  (a  pa-a'ze).  [It. : a,  to,  with,  < L.  ad, 
to;  paesi,  pi.  of  parse,  country,  land:  see  pais, 
peasant.]  With  landscapes:  applied  to  tapes- 
tries, especially  of  Italian  make,  majolica,  and 
other  objects  decorated  with  landscapes. 

apagoge  (ap-a-go'je),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  are ayuryy, 
a leading  away,  < anayeiv,  lead  away,  < airi, 
away,  + ayeiv,  drive,  lead:  see  act,  re.]  1.  In 
logic:  (af)  Abduction  (which  see).  (6)  The 
demonstration  of  a proposition  by  the  refutation 
of  its  o|>posite'(from  Aristotle’s  y elf  t&  a&warov 
awaywyy,  reduction  to  the  impossible):  com- 
monly called  indirect  proof. — 2.  In  math.,  a 
progress  or  passage  from  one  proposition  to 
another,  when  the  first,  having  been  demon- 
strated, is  employed  in  proving  the  next. 

apagogic  (ap-a-goj'ik),  a.  [<  apagoge  + -ic.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  apagoge.  (a) 
Proving  indirectly,  by  showing  the  absurdity 
or  impossibility  of  the  contrary:  as,  an  apa- 
gogic demonstration.  (6)  Using  mathematical 
apagoge. 

The  apagogic  geometry  of  the  Greeks. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  629. 

apagogical  (ap-a-goj'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  apa- 
gogic. 

apagynous  (a-paj'i-nus),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  areaf, 
once,  + yw^,  woman.]  In  hot.,  same  as  mono- 
carpous.  [Not  used.] 

Apalachian,  a.  See  Appalachian. 

Apaloderma  (ap//a-lo-der'ma),  re.  See  Hapalo- 
derma. 

apanage,  re.  See  appanage. 

Apanteles  (a-pan'te-lez),  re.  [NL.,  <Gr.  a- priv. 
+ navreAy^,  all  complete,  perfect,  < rear,  nav,  all, 


Apanteles 

4-  rl'fpq,  end,  completion,  < reXeiv,  complete : see 
teleology .]  A genus  of  parasitic  Jli/mcnop  ter  a, 
family  Braconidw,  separated  by  Forster  from 
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The  determination  ot  social  morality  is  apart  from  the 
assignment  of  motives  for  individual  morality,  and  leaves 
untouched  the  cultivation  of  individual  perfection. 

F.  Pollock,  Introd.  to  W.  K.  Clifford's  lectures. 
(d)  Absolutely : as,  jesting  apart,  what  do  you 
think  of  it? — 2,  In  pieces,  or  to  pieces;  asun- 
der : as,  to  take  a watch  apart. 

As  if  a strong  hand  rent  apart 
The  veils  of  sense  from  soul  and  heart. 

Whittier,  The  Preache: 

apart3!  (a-p&rt'),  v.  t.  [<  apart1,  adv.] 
put  apart;  set  aside. — 2.  To  ’ 
quit. 


Apatomis 

or  does  not  exhibit  feeling;  specifically,  an  ad- 
herent of  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
bee  stoicism.  [Rare.] 

Methinks  it  becomes  not  a dull  Apathict  to  object  that 
we  should  be  disquieted  with  perpetual  feares  if  any  par- 
cel  of  our  happiness  should  not  be  lock'd  up  within  our 
own  Breasts.  Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  p.  13. 


1.  To 


apart2t  (a-part'), 
mod.  E.  "a  parte, 


irep.  phr.  as  ado. 
IE.  in  fuller  form 


[Early 

apart//, 


part  or  party.  Cf.  apart)-.] 


Apanteles  aletia,  much  enlarged. 

3i  male  fly;  b,  head  of  larva ; c,  jaw  of  larva ; d,  cocoon ; e,  section 
of  antenna. 

Microgaster  (Latreille).  its  species  infest  various 
lepidopterous  larvae,  and  form  egg-like  cocoons,  either 
singly  or  in  masses,  attached  to  the  bodies  of  their  vic- 
tims. A.  aletice  (Riley)  preys  on  the  cotton-worm, 
apanthropy  (a-pan'thro-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  anav- 
Bpatria,  < airavBpoKog,  unsocial,  < air6,  from,  + 
avdpuTros,  man:  see  anthropic.]  An  aversion  to 
the  company  of  men;  a love 


apartie ; < a3  + 

In  part ; partly. 

That  causeth  me  a parte  to  he  llevy  in  my  herte. 

Carton,  Reynard  (Arber),  p.  *25.  (.V.  E.  D.) 

a parte  ante  (a  par'te  an'te).  [ML. : L.  a for 
ab,  from;  parte,  abl.  of  par(t-)S,  part;  ante, 
before : see  ante-.']  Literally,  from  the  part 
before : used  with  reference  to  that  part  of  (all) 
time  which,  at  a given  instant,  has  elapsed, 
a parte  post  (a  par'te  post).  [ML. : L.  a for 
ab,  from;  parte,  abl.  of par(t-)$,  part;  post,  af- 
ter: see  post-.]  Literally,  from  the  part  after: 
used  with  reference  to  that  part  of  (all)  time 
which  follows  a given  instant, 
aparthrodial  (ap-ar-thro'di-al),  a.  [<  apar- 
throsis.  Cf.  arthrodial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
aparthrosis. 


apathistical  (ap-a-tkis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  apathist  + 
-ic-al.]  Like  an  apathist ; apathetic.  [Rare.] 
Fontenelle  was  of  a good-humored  and  apathistical  dis- 
depart  from  • +P°sition*  W.  Seward,  Anecdotes,  V.  252. 

apathy  (ap'a-thi),  n.  _ [<  L.  apathia,  < Gr.  aira- 
Beta,  insensibility,  < a-aOi/c,  insensible,  impas- 
sive, < a-  priv.  + Ttadog,  suffering,  sensation,  < 
Ttaddv,  suffer,  feel.]  Want  of  feeling;  absence 
or  suppression  of  passion,  emotion,  or  excite- 
ment; insensibility;  indifference. 

As  the  passions  are  the  springs  of  most  of  our  actions, 
a state  of  apathy  has  come  to  signify  a sort  of  moral  iner- 
tia— the  absence  of  all  activity  or  energy.  Fleming. 

Blessed,  thrice  and  nine  times  blessed  he  the  good  St. 
Nicholas,  if  I have  indeed  escaped  that  apathy  which 
chilis  the  sympathies  of  age  and  paralyzes  every  glow  of 
enthusiasm.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  294. 

= Syn.  Indifference,  Insensibility , Impassibility,  Apathy, 
Stoicism , U nconcem,  Phlegm,  Calmness,  torpor,  coldness, 
coolness,  unfeelinsmess  lethai-ow  in-mnlnliu  n.,f 


- - , of  solitude;  in  ..  ,,  . . 

morbid  psychol.,  a species  of  melancholy  mark-  aP^“hrosiST(ap-ar-thro  sis),  n. ; pi.  apartliroses 
ed  by  a dislike  of  society. 


apar,apara(ap'ii,r,  ap'a-ra),  w.  [S.Amer.]  The 
mataco ; the  tolypeutine  or  three-banded  arma- 


Y/W 

yW' 

Apar,  or  three-banded  Armadillo  ( Tolypeutes  tricinctus). 

dillo  of  South  America  ( Dasypus  or  Tolypeutes 
tricinctus),  a small  species  capable  of  roiling  it- 
self up  into  a complete  ball.  It  is  also  notable  for 
walking  on  the  tips  of  the  fore  claws,  the  two  outer  toes 
being  much  reduced,  while  the  third  is  greatly  developed. 
There  are  other  species  of  Tolypeutes  (which  see). 

aparejo  (a-pa-ra'ho),  n.  [Sp.,  a pack-saddle; 
a particular  use  of  aparejo,  preparation,  har- 
ness, gear,  tackle,  pi.  aparejos,  apparatus:  see 
apparel.]  A pack-saddle;  specifically,  one 


(-sez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  d~6,  from,  4*  apOpwcig,  ar- 

ticulation^ apOpov,  a joint.]  1.  In  surg.,  dis- 
articulation.— 2.  In  anat.,  diarthrosis, 
apartment  (a-part'ment),  n.  [<  F.  apparte- 
ment,  < It.  appartamento,  a room,  an  apart- 
ment, < appartare,  also  spelled  apartare,  sepa- 
rate, withdraw,  < a parte,  apart : see  apart.]  1 . 
A room  in  a building;  a division  in  a house 
separated  from  others  by  partitions. — 2.  pi.  A 
suite  or  set  of  rooms;  specifically,  a suite  of 
rooms  assigned  to  the  use  of  a particular  per- 
son, party,  or  family.— 3.  A flat  (which  see). 
— 4+.  A compartment. 

apartmental  (a-part-men'tal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  apartment  or  to  apartments, 
apartment-house  (a-piirt'ment-hous),  n.  A 
building  divided  into  separate  suites  of  rooms, 
intended  for  residence,  but  commonly  without 
facilities  for  cooking,  and  in  this  respect  dif- 
ferent from  a fiat,  though  the  two  words  are 
often  used  interchangeably  (see  flat2):  also 
distinguished  from  tenement-house  (which  see), 
apartness  (a-part'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
apart ; aloofness. 

apartyt  (a-par'ti),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  Same  as 
apart2. 

apasst,  v.  i.  [ME.  apassen,  < OF.  apasser,  < a- 
(<  L.  ad,  to)  + passer,  pass.]  To  pass  on;  pass 
by;  pass  away.  Chaucer. 


formed  of  cushions  stuffed  with  hay,  used  in  apastron  (aplas'tron),  n. ; pi.  apastra  (-tra). 
the  southwestern  United  ^States  and  Mexico.  [NL.,  (.  Gr.  a7ro,  from,  H~  aorpov.  star:  see  as- 
apanthmesis  (ap-ar-ith-me'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ter1.]  In  astron.,  that  part  in  the  orbit  of  a 
avapiOpytn;,  < attapSpuv,  count  off,  count  over,  double  star  where  it  is  furthest  from  its  pri- 
< 074(5,  off,  + apiB/ieiv,  count,  < apiB/i6q,  number : mary. 

see  arithmetic.]  1.  In  rhet.,  enumeration  of  Apatela  (ap-a-te'la),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  airaryUg, 


parts  or  particulars, 
parts. 

apart1  (a-part'),  adv.  or  a.  [<  ME.  apart,  < OF. 
a part,  mod.  F.  d part  = Pr.  a part  = Sp.  Pg. 
aparte  = It.  a parte,  < L.  ad  partem : ad,  to,  at ; 
partem,  ace.  of  par{t-)s,  part,  side.  Apart  is 
thus  orig.  a prop.  phr.  like  E.  aside,  ahead,  eta., 
and  may  like  these  have  a quasi-adj.  construc- 
tion. Cf.  apart2.]  1.  To  or  at  one  side ; aside; 
separately;  by  itself;  in  distinction  (from) ; in- 
dependently (of);  adjectively,  separate.  («)In 
place,  motion,  or  position. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver. 

B.  Jonson , Cynthia’s  Revels, 

Art  abas  U3  . . . went  amongst 
lodgings,  admonishing  and  exhorting  them,  sometime 
aparts,  and  otherwliile  altogether. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  v. 

Death  walks  apart  from  Fear  to-day ! 

Whittier,  Summer  by  the  Lakeside. 

Thou  livest  still, 

Apart  from  every  earthly  fear  and  ill. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  408. 

(b)  In -purpose,  use,  character,  etc. : as,  to  set 
apart,  or  lay  apart,  for  a special  purpose. 

The  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that  is  godly  for  himself. 

Ps.  iv.  3. 

(c)  In  thought ; in  mental  analysis : as,  to  con- 
sider one  statement  apart  from  others 
from  a slight  error,  the  answer  is  right. 


2.  In  logic,  division  by  guileful,  wily,'  < anary,  guile,  deceit.]  A genus 
of  noctuid  moths,  containing  such  species  as  the 
North  American  A.  oblinita.  This  moth  expands 
about  1|  inches,  and  lias  gray  fore  wings  dotted  with 
blackish,  and  white  hind  wings  with  small  dark  spots. 
The  caterpillar  is  about  1[  inches  long,  black,  marked 
with  red  and  yellow ; it  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  apple, 
peach,  raspberry,  strawberry,  grape,  willow,  and  other 
vegetation, 

Apatelss  (ap-a-te'le),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Apa- 
tela.] A group  of  moths,  named  from  the  ge- 
nus Apatela. 

apatelite  (a-pat'e-llt),  re.  [(  Gr.  a—ar/f/j’ir,  il- 
lusive, deceitful  (see  Apatela),  + -ite2.]  A 
hydrous  sulphate  of  iron,  found  in  clay,  in 
3.  *small  friable  yellow  nodules,  at  Auteuil,  Paris, 
the _ Persians  in  their  apathetic  (ap-a-thet'ik),  a.  [<  apathy,  after 
pathetic.]  Characterized  by  apathy;  having 
or  exhibiting  little  or  no  emotion;  devoid  of 
strong  feeling  or  passion ; insensible. 

Better  the  narrow  brain,  the  stony  heart, 

The  staring  eye  glazed  o’er  with  sapless  days. 

The  long  mechanic  pacings  to  and  fro, 

The  set  gray  life,  and  apathetic  end. 

Tennyson , Love  and  Duty. 

= Syn.  Passionless,  unmoved,  unfeeling,  indifferent. 

apathetical  (ap-a-thet'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  apa- 
thetic. 

apathetically  (ap-a-thet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
apathetic  manner. 

apart  apathist  (ap'a-thist),  n.  [<  apathy  + -ist.]  One 
affected  with  apathy;  one  who  is  destitute  of 


coolness,  unfeelingness,  lethargy,  immobility.  (See  list 
under  indifference.)  lndi/J’erencc  denotes  absence  of  feel- 
ing, passion,  or  desire  toward  a particular  object:  as,  in- 
difference  to  pain  or  ridicule.  Apathy  commonly  implies 
a general  want  of  feeling,  a complete  indifference  in  regard 
to  anything,  due  to  want  of  interest  or  attention,  as  in  the 
case  of  a repressed  or  sluggish  intellect,  or  of  extreme  ill- 
ness or  affliction.  Insensibility  and  impassibility  suggest 
the  lack  of  capacity  for  feeling,  or  an  absence  of  suscepti- 
bility, being  qualities  rather  than  states  of  mind.  Indif- 
ference arising  from  irnpassibiiity  relates  more  particu- 
larly to  internal,  that  arising  from  insensibility  to  external, 
impressions ; the  former  is,  moreover,  more  profound  and 
radical  than  the  latter.  Indifference  may  he  an  entirely 
proper  state  under  the  circumstances ; insensibility  and 
impassibility  are  always  at  least  to  be  pitied ; unconcern 
is  always  and  indifference  sometimes  blameworthy,  as  cold 
and  selfish.  Stoicism  is  a studied  suppression  of  feeling, 
or  the  concealment  especially  of  painful  feeling  by  force 
of  will.  Unconcern  is  absence  of  solicitude.  (See  care.) 
Phlegm  most  suggestive  of  physical  temperament;  it  is 
a constitutional  dullness  or  sluggishness,  an  incapability 
of  being  aroused  by  anything.  Calmness  is  a tranquillity 
resulting  from  the  mastery  of  the  will  over  passions  and 
feelings  that  perhaps  are  strong  and  keen,  and  hence  is 
always  commendable. 

With  the  instinct  of  long  habit  he  turned  and  faced  the 
battery  of  eyes  with  the  same  cold  indifference  with  which 
he  had  for  years  encountered  the  half-hidden  sneers  of 
man-  Bret  Ilarte,  Argonauts,  p.  126. 

Unbelief  might  result  from  the  insensibility  engendered 
by  a profligate  life. 

G.  P.  Fisher , Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  139. 

I threw  myself  on  my  bed,  . . . resisting  no  longer,  but 
awaiting  my  fate  with  the  apathy  of  despair. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  146. 

The  victors  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  the  fort.  . . 
This  last  outrage  overcame  even  the  stoicism  of  the  sav- 
aSe-  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  370. 

Still  less  respectable  appears  this  extreme  concern  for 
those  of  our  own  blood  which  goes  along  with  the  uncon- 
cern for  those  of  other  blood,  when  we  observe  its  meth- 
ods* H.  Spencer,  Sins  of  Legislators,  ii. 

One  likes  in  a companion  o.  phlegm  which  it  is  a triumph 
to  disturb.  Emerson,  Clubs. 

Sir,  'tis  fit 

You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence  ; all’s  in  anger. 

Shale.,  Cor.,  iii.  2. 

apatite  (ap'a-tlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  aivarr/,  illusion, 
deceit,  + -ite*,  apatite  having  been  often  mis- 
taken for  other  minerals.]  Native  calcium 
phosphate  with  calcium  flnorid  or  chlorid,  gen- 
erally crystallized  in  hexagonal  prisms,  which 
aro  sometimes  low  or  even  tabular,  some- 
times elongated,  and  occasionally  of  great  size. 
It  varies  in  color  from  white  to  green  or  blue,  rarely  to  yel- 
low or  reddish.  Apatite  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins  and 
m metamorphic  and  granitic  rocks.  In  Canada  and  in 
Norway  extensive  deposits  of  it  are  mined  for  the  sake  of 
its  phosphates,  which  are  useful  as  fertilizers. 

Apatornis  (ap-a-tor'nis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  enrarri, 
deceit,  + opvig,  bird.]  A genus  of  extinct  Cre- 
taceous birds  found  in  western  Kansas.  As  de- 
scribed  by  Marsh  (1873),  they  are  related  to  Ichthyornis,  to 
which  they  were  first  referred.  A.  celer,  the  typical  spe- 
cies, was  of  about  the  size  of  a pigeon. 


Eyed  Emperor  {Apatura  {Chlorippe)  celtis,  Boisduval). 


b,  larva,  dorsal  view;  c,  pupa,  dorsal  view;  e,  male  butterfly,  with 
partial  outline  of  female.  (Natural  size.)  [See  page  256.] 


Apatura 


256 


aperture 


Apatura  (ap-a-tu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  AirarovpTj 
(also  An arovpog,  -Tovpia),  an  epithet  of  Aphrodite, 
as  presiding  at  the  festival  called  Apaturia.] 
A genus  of  diurnal  lepidopterous  insects,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Nym/phalidce , containing 
many  beautiful  butterflies,  remarkable  for  their 
iridescent  colors.  The  purple  emperor,  A.  iris,  is  a 
gorgeous  British  species,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
tribe,  with  dark  wings  glancing  in  certain  lights  into  rich 
purplish-blue.  It  is  also  called  the  purple  high-flier,  from 
its  habit  of  mounting  to  great  elevations.  [See  cut,  p.  255.] 
Apaturia  (ap-a-tu'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [LL.,<  Gr.  Ana- 
rovpia  (see  def . ) ; the  origin  was  unknown  to  an- 
cient writers,  the  word  being  crudely  explained 
from  anaTrjy  deceit,  with  a story  to  suit ; prob. 
< <2-  copulative  (a-19)  4-  (pparpia  (s ee  phratria) 
in  some  form  assimilated  to  naTrjp  = E.  father, 
or  perhaps  + narr/p  (in  comp,  -n&rwp)  itself.] 
In  Gr.  hist .,  an  annual  festival  held  in  states 
of  Ionian  origin.  At  Athens  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  Pyanepsion  (November-December),  and  was  a 
reunion  of  the  phratrue  or  clans,  or  of  all  of  the  same  kin, 
in  which  matters  of  common  interest  were  settled,  and 
children  born  within  the  year  were  formally  received  and 
registered.  The  festival  lasted  three  days,  and  was  ob- 
served by  feasting,  sacrifices,  and  other  formalities, 
apaumde,  a.  See  appaumee. 
apayt,  appayt  (a-pa'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  apayen, 
apaien,  etc.,  < OF.  apaier,  apayer,  apaer  = Pr. 
apagar,  apaiar,  appease,  < L.  ad,  to,  + pacare, 
pacify,  < pax  (pac-),  peace : see  a-11  and  pay, 
and  cf.  appease.']  1.  To  pay;  satisfy;  content. 

Sin  ne’er  gives  a fee ; 

He  gratis  comes,  and  thou  art  well -appay'd, 

As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  914. 


living  representative  of  its  tribe  within  European  limits. 
—To  lead  apes  in  hell,  the  employment  jocularly  as- 
signed to  old  maids  in  the  next  world. 

I must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day, 

And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
To  put  an  ape  in  one’s  hoodt,  to  play  a trick  upon 
one ; dupe  one.  Chaucer. — To  say  an  ape’s  paternos- 
ter t,  to  chatter  with  cold. 

ape  (ap),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  aped , ppr.  aping. 
[<  ape , n.]  To  imitate  servilely;  mimic,  as  an 
ape  imitates  human  actions. 

Curse  on  the  stripling ! How  he  apes  his  sire ! 

Ambitiously  sententious.  Addison , Cato,  i.  2. 

I regret 

That  I should  ape  the  ways  of  pride. 

Bryant,  The  Yellow  Violet. 
= Syn.  Mimic,  etc.  See  imitate. 
apeak  (a-pek'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [For- 
merly also  apeek;  <.as  + peak,  a point;  after  F. 
a,  pic,  vertically.]  Naut.,  in  a nearly  vertical 
position  or  relation ; pointing  upward,  or  in  an 
up-and-down  direction.  An  anchor  is  said  to  be 
apeak,  and  a ship  to  be  hove  apeak,  when  the  cable  and 
ship  are  brought,  by  the  tightening  of  the  former,  as  nearly 
into  a perpendicular  line  with  the  anchor  as  may  be  with- 
out breaking  it  from  the  ground.  A yard  or  gaff  is  apeak 
when  it  hangs  obliquely  to  the  mast.  Oars  are  apeak  when 
their  blades  are  held  obliquely  upward,  as  in  a boat  with 
an  awning,  while  the  crew  are  awaiting  the  order  to 
“give  way.” 

ape-baboon  (ap'ba-bon,/),  »•  A macaque 
(which  see).  W.  Swainson. 
ape-bearer  (ap 'barker),  n.  A strolling  buffoon 
with  an  ape.  [Rare.] 

I know  this  man  well : he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  2. 


Cf.  apert.]  I.  a.  In  med.,  gently  purgative; 
having  the  quality  of  opening  the  bowels;  lax- 
ative; deobstruent. 

II.  n.  A medicine  which  gently  opens  the 
bowels ; a laxative. 

Also  aperitive. 

aperiodic  (a-pe-ri-od'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  (a-18) 
+ periodic.]  Without  periodicity. 

An  intermediate  stage  called  the  aperiodic  state  is  pass- 
ed through.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  60. 

Aperiodic  galvanometer.  See  galvanometer. 

aperispermic  (a-per-i-sper'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a- 
priv.  (a-18)  + pcrisperm  + -ic.]  In  tot.,  a term 
descriptive  of  a seed  that  contains  no  albumen 
(perisperm) ; exalbuminous. 

aperispermous  (a-per-i-sper'mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a- 
priv.  (a- 18)  + perisperm  + -oi/s.]  In  tot.,  same 
as  aperispermic. 

aperitive  (a-per'i-tiv),  a.  andn.  [Formerly  also 
apperitive,  operative,  after  F.  aperitif  = It.  aperi- 
tivo,  < ML.  *aperitivus ; fuller  form  of  apcrtive, 
q.  v.]  Same  as  aperient. 

A per  set.  [L. ; cf . <[■  per  se : see  ampersand.] 

1.  A by  itself;  a as  a letter  or  word. — 2.  A 
person  or  thing  of  peerless  excellence. 
Chaucer. 

Behold  me,  Baldwin,  A per  se  of  my  age, 

Lord  Richard  Nevill,  earle  by  marriage 
Of  Warwick.  Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  371. 

apertt  (a-pert'),  a.  [<  ME.  apert,  aperte,  < OF. 
apert,  < L.  apertus,  pp.  of  aperire,  open : see 
aperient.]  Open;  evident;  undisguised:  as, 
“ apert  confessions,”  Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p. 
358. 


2.  To  requite ; repay. 

Appay  his  wrong  with  timely  vengeance.  Quarles. 
ape  (ap),  n.  [<  ME.  ape,  < AS.  apa  = Fries,  apa 
= D.  aap  (pi.  open)  =LG.  «pe=OHG.  affo,  MHG. 
affe,  G.  affe = Icel.  api  = Sw.  apa  = Dan.  abe,  ape ; 
not  a native  Teut.  word,  but  prob.  (like  Ir.  Gael. 
ap,  apa,  W.  ab,  epa,  OBohem.  op,  mod.  Bohem. 
opice,  Sloven,  opica,  Upper  Sorbian  vopica, 
ORuss.  optica,  Russ,  obeziyana)  borrowed  in  very 
early  times  (appar.  with  loss  of  orig.  initial  k) 
from  the  East ; cf.  Gr.  Kyirog,  also  uyfiog,  neiirog 
(see  Cebus),  Skt.  kapi,  ape.  The  Skt.  name  is 
usually  referred  to  Skt.  *kap,  kamp,  tremble.] 
1 . A monkey ; a quadrumanous  animal ; some 
animal  of  the  old  order  Quadrumana  : a member 
of  one  of  the  modern  families  Simiidce,  Cynopi- 
thecidce,  and  Cebidce,  especially  one  which  at- 
tracts attention  by  mimicking  man. — 2.  More 
specifically,  a tailless  monkey ; a monkey  with 
a very  short  tail ; a magot,  macaque,  or  pig-tailed 
baboon : as,  the  Barbary  ape  ( Inuus  ecaudatus ) ; 
the  Celebes  black  ape  (Cynopithecus  niger). — 

3.  Technically,  a man-like  monkey ; a simian 
proper,  or  a member  of  the  modern  family 
Simiidas,  forming  a kind  of  connecting  link  be- 
tween man  and  the  lower  animals,  and  hence 
termed  anthropoid  (which  see).  These  apes  are 
catarrhine  simians  without  cheek-pouches  or  developed 
tail,  and  having  a dental  formula  identical  with  that  of 
man.  The  species  are  few,  being  only  the  gorilla,  chim- 
panzee, orangs,  and  gibbons. 

4.  An  imitator ; a mimic. 

O sleep,  thou  ape  of  death.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

If  he  be  glad,  she  triumphs  ; if  he  stir, 

She  moves  his  way,  in  all  things  his  sweet  ape  ; . . . 

Himself  divinely  varied  without  change. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iv.  1. 

5.  A mischievous  or  silly  mimic ; hence,  a fool ; 
a dupe. 

Thus  she  maketh  Absolon  liir  ape. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  203. 

Boys,  apes,  braggarts,  Jacks,  milksops  ! 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 
Barbary  ape,  the  tailless  ape  or  magot  of  Barbary,  Maca- 
cus  inuus,  now  Inuus  ecaudatus,  a member  of  the  family 
Cynopithecidce  and  subfamily  Cynopithecince.  Though  be- 
longing to  the  same  division  of  the  catarrhine  monkeys 


Barbary  Ape  ( Inuus  ecaudatus). 

as  the  baboons,  this  ape  is  notable  for  its  intelligence 
and  docility,  and  has  been  the  “showman’s  ape  ” from  time 
immemorial.  From  the  circumstance  that  it  inhabits  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  it  acquires  additional  interest  as  the  only 


Apedicellata  (a-ped'd-se-la/ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  a-  priv.  + NL.  pedicellus,  pedicel,  + -ata.] 
An  order  of  echinoderms  in  Cuvier’s  system  of 
classification.  See  G-ephyrea. 
apedom  (ap'dum),  n.  [<  ape  + -dom.]  The 
state  of  being  an  ape,  or  of  being  apish. 

This  early  condition  of  apedom. 

De  Quincey,  Works,  XIV.  85. 

apehood  (ap'hud),  n.  [<  ape  + -hood.]  Same 
as  apedom. 

There’s  a dog-faced  dwarf 
That  gets  to  godship  somehow,  yet  retains 
His  apehood.  Browning. 

apeiret,  V.  A Middle  English  spelling  of  appair. 
apelet  (ap'let),  n.  [<  ape  + -let.]  A. young  or 
uttle  ape:  as,  “her  apelet  playing  about  her,” 
Spectator.  [Rare.] 

apellous  (a-pel'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  4-  L. 
pellis,  a skin.]  Destitute  of  skin, 
ape-man  (ap'man),  n.  A name  given  to  a hy- 
pothetical ape-like  man,  or  speechless  primi- 
tive man,  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  highest  anthropoid  apes  and  human  beings, 
and  conjectured  by  Haeckel  to  have  been  the 
progenitor  of  the  human  race.  See  Alalus. 
Apennine  (ap'e-nin),  a.  [<  L.  Apenninus,  also 
Appenninus,  Apeninus  (sc.  mons,  mountain),  an 
adj.  formed,  perhaps,  from  a Celtic  word  seen 
in  Bret.  penn—~W.  pen  = It.  benn= Gael,  beinn, 
a head,  height,  mountain:  see  Sen3.]  Appella- 
tive of  or  pertaining  to  a chain  of  mountains 
which  extends  throughout  Italy  from  the  Mari- 
time Alps  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. 

apepsia  (a-pep'sia),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aireijtia,  < 
amirrog,  undigested,  < a- priv.  + weirTog,  digested, 
cooked,  < 7 renreiv,  digest,  cook:  see  peptic.] 
Defective  digestion;  indigestion;  dyspepsia, 
apepsy  (a-pep'si),  n.  Same  as  apepsia. 
aper  (a'per),  n.  One  who  apes. 
aperQU  (a-per-su'),  «■  [F.,  glance,  sketch,  out- 

line, < apergu,  pp.  of  apercevoir,  perceive,  de- 
scry, discover : see  apperceive.]  1 . A first  view ; 
a hasty  glance ; a rapid  survey. — 2.  A sum- 
mary exposition ; a brief  outline ; a sketch. 

Twenty  pages  suffice  to  impart  the  elements  of  Chinese 
writing ; and  a short  apergu  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
country  is  added  to  the  volume.  Science,  III.  760. 

3.  A detached  view ; an  isolated  perception  of 
or  insight  into  a subject,  as  into  a system  of 
philosophy. 

At  best  Hegelism  can  be  apprehended  only  by  apergus, 
and  those  who  try  to  explain  its  bottom  secrets  have  not 
got  it.  O.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  167. 

aperea  (ap-e-re'a),  n.  [NL.]  A name  of  the 
restless  cavy,  Cavia  aperea. 
aperient  (a-pe'ri-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  aperi- 
ents, ppr.  of  aperire,  open,  uncover  (opposed 
to  operire,  close,  cover,  in  comp,  co-operire, 
cover,  > nit.  E.  cover,  q.  v.),  < a for  ab,  off, 
away  ( operire , < o-  for  ob,  to),  + -perire,  prob. 
identical  with  -perire  in  comperire,  ascertain,  re- 
perire,  find,  being  the  form  in  comp,  of  parere, 
parire,  get,  produce,  bring  forth : gee  parent. 


The  proceedings  may  be  apert,  and  ingenuous,  and  can- 
did, and  avowable.  Donne,  Devotions. 

apertt  (a-pert'),  adv.  [<  ME.  aperte,  apert;  from 
the  adj.]  Openly.  Chaucer. 
apertiont  (a-per'shon),  n.  [<  L.  apertio(n-),  < 
aperire,  pp.  apertus,  open:  see  aperient.]  1. 
The  act  of  opening ; the  state  of  being  opened. 
[Rare.] 

Either  by  ruption  or  apertion.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  An  opening ; a gap ; an  aperture ; a pas- 
sage. 

Apertions,  under  which  term  I do  comprehend  doors, 
windows,  staircases  — in  short,  all  inlets  or  outlets. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  33. 
Apertirostra  (a-per-ti-ros'tra),  n.  [NL.,<  L. 
apertus,  open  (see  apert),  + rostrum,  beak.] 
Same  as  Anastomus,  1.  Vand  de  Patte. 
apertivet  (a-per'tiv),  a.  [<  F.  apertif,  < ML. 
*apertivus,  < L.  apertus,  pp.  of  aperire : see  apert 
and  -ive.]  1.  Open;  manifest. — 2.  Aperient, 
apertlyt  (a-pert'li),  adv.  Openly. 

In  all  their  discourses  of  him  [Richard  III.]  they  never 
directly  nor  indirectly,  covertly  or  apertly,  insinuate  this 
deformity.  Sir  G.  Buck,  Hist.  Rich.  III.,  p.  79. 

apertnesst  (a-pert'nes),  n.  Openness;  frank- 
ness. 

apertometer  (ap-6r-tom'e-ter),  ».  [Irreg.  < ap- 
erture) + Gr.  ysrpov,  a measure.]  An  instru- 
ment used  to  measure  the  angular  aperture  of 
the  object-glass  of  a microscope. 

Prof.  Abbe  has  also  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  practical  part  of  tills  inquiry  by  the  invention  of  an 
apertometer.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros. , Appendix,  p.  850. 

apertort  (a-per'tor),  n.  [L.,  an  opener,  a be- 
ginner, < aperire',  pp.  apertus,  open : see  aperi- 
ent. ] In  anat.,  that  which  opens;  specifically, 
a muscle  that  raises  the  upper  eyelid, 
apertural  (ap'er-tur-al),  a.  [<  aperture  + -al.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing  apertures. 
[Rare.] 

The  inferior  or  apertural  side. 

^ E.  II.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  847. 

aperture  (ap'er-tur),  n.  [<  L.  apertura,  an  open- 
ing, < apertus , pp.  of  aperire , open:  see  apert 
and  aperient.']  If.  The  act  of  opening  out  or 
unfolding. 

Made  . . . difficult  by  the  aperture  and  dissolution  of 
distinctions. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant,  Int.,  p.  8. 

2.  An  opening;  a hole,  orifice,  gap,  cleft,  or 
chasm;  a passage  or  perforation;  any  direct 
way  for  ingress  or  egress. 

An  aperture  between  the  mountains. 

W.  Gilpin,  Tour  to  Lakes. 

3.  In  geom.,  the  space  between  two  intersect- 
ing right  lines. — 4.  In  optics , the  diameter  of 
the  exposed  part  of  the  object-glass  in  a tele- 
scope or  other  optical  instrument.  The  aper- 
ture of  a microscope  is  often  expressed  in  degrees ; and  in 
this  case  it  is  called  the  anyular  aperture,  that  is,  the 
angular  breadth  of  the  pencil  of  light  which  the  instru- 
ment transmits  from  the  object  or  point  viewed  : as,  a 
microscope  of  100°  aperture. — Abdominal  apertures. 
See  abdomen , 1.— Aperture-sight  (as  of  a rifle),  another 
name  for  the  open  bead-sight. — Branchial  aperture. 
See  branchial. 


apertured 

apertured  (ap'er-turd),  a.  [<  aperture  + -ed2.J 
Provided  with  an  aperture;  perforated.  [Rare.] 

Each  half  of  the  coupling  is  apertured  near  its  free  end. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  XL VIII.  18. 

apery  (a'pe-ri),  n. ; pi.  aperies  (-riz).  [<  ape  + 

-ery.]  1.  A collection  of  apes  ; a place  where 
apes  are  kept. — 2.  The  qualities  or  tricks  of 
apes ; the  practice  of  aping ; imitation. 

I saw  there  many  women,  dressed  without  regard  to  the 
season  or  the  demands  of  the  place,  in  apery , or,  as  it 
looked,  in  mockery,  of  European  fashions. 

Mary.  Fuller , Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  145. 

apes-on-horseback  (aps'on-h6rs'bak),  re.  The 
name  of  a variety  of  the  common  European 
daisy,  Beilis  perennis. 

Apetalae  (a-pet'a-le),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (sc.  plantce), 
fern.  pi.  of  apetdlus,  without  petals : see  apeta - 
lous.)  Plants  destitute  of  petals;  a division 
of  dicotyledonous,  archichlamydeous  plants 
in  which  the  corolla,  and  often  the  calyx  as 
well,  is  absent.  They  are  subdivided  into  the  Mono- 
chlamydese,  in  which  the  corolla  alone  is  absent,  as  in  the 
elm,  nettle,  etc.,  and  the  A chlamydese,  in  which  the  calyx 
and  the  corolla  are  both  absent,  as  in  the  willow,  oak,  and 
^.certain  other  plants. 

apetalous  (a-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  apetalus, 
without  petals,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + tt iraXov,  a leaf, 
in  mod.  bot.  a petal:  see  petal.']  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing no  petals  or  corolla;  pertaining  to  the 
Apetake. 

apetalousness  (a-pet'a-lus-nes),  n.  [<  apeta- 
lous + -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
^apetalous. 

apex  (a'peks),  n. : pi.  apices  (ap'i-sez)  or  apexes 
(a'pek-sez).  [<  L.  apex  ( apic -),  point,  tip,  sum- 
mit, perhaps  < apere , fit  to,  fasten  to  : see  apt.] 

1 . The  tip,  point,  or  summit  of  anything,  («)  In 
bot. : (1)  The  end  furthest  from  the  point  of  attachment  or 
base  of  an  organ.  (2)  An  early  name  for  an  anther,  (b) 
The  nucleus,  or  first  whorl,  of  a univalve  shell,  (c)  In 
geom.,  the  one  summit  of  a pyramid  where  all  its  faces 
but  one  meet ; the  angular  point  of  a cone  ; the  angular 
point  of  a triangle  opposite  the  base. 

The  stars  are  the  apexes  of  what  wonderful  triangles  1 
Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  13. 
(d)  In  geol.,  the  top  of  an  anticlinal  fold  of  strata.  [Penn- 
sylvania coal-mines.]  (e)  As  used  in  the  U.  S.  Revised 
Statutes,  “the  end  or  edge  of  a vein  nearest  the  sur- 
face.” Tr.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  Omitting  blind  veins 
and  ignoring  loose  surface  accumulations,  apex  means 
much  the  same  as  outcrop,  (f)  In  mining , the  landing- 
point  at  the  top  of  a slope.  [Pennsylvania  coal-mines.] 

2.  In  Bom.  antic/.,  a symbolic  ornament  which 
the  flamens  and  some  other  priests  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  wear,  it  consisted  of  a small  cone 
of  olive-wood  surrounded  with  a lock  of  wool,  and  was  se- 
cured on  the  head  by  fillets  or  adjusted  to  a cap. — Apex 
Of  the  heart,  the  lower  pointed  portion  of  the  heart. 

apex-beat  (a'peks-bet),  re.  The  pulsation  of 
the  chest-walls  over  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
aph-.  [Gr.  at/>-,  assimilation  of  air-  for  airo-  be- 
fore the  aspirate.]  Assimilation  of  ap-  for  apo- 
before  the  aspirate,  as  in  apheresis,  aphelion, 
etc. 

aphacia  (a-fa'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
<pan6;,  lentil,  taken  for  ‘lens’:  see  feres.]  In  tera- 
tol.,  absence  of  tho  crystalline  lens  from  the 
eye.  Also  written  aphakia. 
aphacic  (a-fas'ik),  a.  [<  aphacia  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  aphacia ; lacking  the  crystalline  lens. 
Also  written  aphakic. 

aphacous  (a-fa'kus),  a.  [<  aphacia  + -ores.] 
Same  as  aphacic.  Also  written  aphakous. 
aphaeresis,  aphaeretic,  etc.  See  apheresis,  etc. 
aphaereton  (a-fer'e-ton),  n.  [<  Gr.  atpatperov, 
neut.  of  atpatperig,  taken  away,  verbal  adj.  of 
atpaipeiv,  take  away : see  apheresis.)  A part  of 
a matrix  or  square  array  of  symbols,  compris- 
ing the  whole  of  certain  rows  and  certain  col- 
umns and  omitting  the  rest.  See  matrix. 
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aphagia  (a-fa'ji-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
-<payia,  < -ipayog,  < I payeiv,  eat,  devour.]  Inability 
to  swallow. 

aphakia,  aphakic,  etc.  See  aphacia,  etc. 

Aphalara  (a-fal'a-ra),  re.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + <p&- 
Xapov,  part  of  a helmet.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Aphalarinw.  Forster,  1848. 

Aphalarinae  (a-fal-a-ri'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Aphalara  + -ire®.]  A subfamily  of  phytoph- 
thirian  insects,  of  the  family  Psyllidce,  typified 
by  the  genus  Aphalara.  The  petiolus  cubiti  is  as 
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long  as  or  longer  than  the  discoidal  part  ol  the  subcosta, 
and  the  frontal  lobes  are  absent  or  are  not  separated  from 
the  vertex. 

Aphanapteryx  (af-a-nap'te-riks),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  a<pav//g,  unseen,  ’ obscure  (see  aphanite),  + 
irripvj-,  a wing.]  A genus  of  recently  extinct 
birds  which  formerly  inhabited  Mauritius.  They 
were  of  ralline  affinities,  long-billed,  incapable  of  flight, 
and  otherwise  abnormal.  The  tibia  was  about  6 Inches 
long,  the  bill  nearly  as  long,  and  the  tarsus  3 inches.  A 
painting  of  the  living  bird  exists,  and  many  of  the  bones 
have  been  discovered  and  described. 

aphanasia  (af-a-na'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 
atyayyg,  unseen, ’’obscure  (see  aphanite),  + -asia, 
as  in  aphasia,  etc.]  Obseurement,  as  of  know- 
ledge ; a state  of  obscuration.  [Rare.] 

Apollonius  of  Tyana  foresaw  even  the  great  aphanasia, 
the  fifteen  hundred  yearn’  eclipse  of  common  sense  and 
reason.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  758. 

Aphaneri  (a-fan'e-ri),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  d-priv. 
+ ipavepog,  manifest:  see  Fhaneri .]  A term  ap- 
plied by  Maggi  to  some  exceedingly  minute  or- 
ganisms found  in  water,  and  made  visible  under 
the  microscope  only  by  the  use  of  various  hard- 
ening and  coloring  reagents  : contrasted  with 
Fhaneri,  which  are  visible  without  reagents. 

The  Aphaneri  are  thought  to  be  harmless. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1881,  p.  418. 

aphanesite  (a-fan'e-slt),  re.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  apavijc;, 
unseen,  obscure,  + -ite2.  Cf . aphanite .]  A min- 
eral, an  arseniate  of  copper,  so  named  from 
the  difficulty  of  recognizing  it  by  its  crystals : 
same  as  clinoclase. 

Aphaniptera  (af-a-nip'te-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  aphanipterus":  see  aphanipterous.) 
An  aberrant  order  of  dipterous  insects,  the 
fleas  and  chigoes,  degraded  by  parasitism.  The 
abdomen  is  not  distinct  from  the  thorax  (which  is  pro- 
vided with  abortive  wings  in  the  form  of  a pair  of  mi- 
nute scales) ; the  mouth  is  haustellate,  consisting  of  two 
long  mandibles,  a slender  labrum,  sheathing  labial  palps, 
and  two  long  maxillary  palps ; the  antennae  are  small ; the 
hinder  legs  are  saltatorial ; the  larvae  are  worm-like ; and 
the  pupae  are  inactive.  The  order  is  coextensive  with  the 
single  family  Pulicidce , or  fleas  and  chigoes.  See  Pulicidce 
and  cut  under  chigoe.  Also  called  Aphanoptera,  Suctoria, 
and  Siphonaptera. 

aphanipterous  (af-a-nip'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
aphanipterus,  < Gr.  atj>avf/c,  indistinct,  obscure 
(see  aphanite),  + irrcpdv,  a wing,  = E.  feather, 
q.  v.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Aphaniptera  ; 
characterized  by  indistinct  or  abortive  wings, 
aphanistic  (af-a-nis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  atpavr/^,  in- 
distinct (see  aphanite),  4-  -isUic.)  In  mineral., 
indistinct : as,  aphanistic  crystallization, 
aphanite  (af 'a-nit),  re.  [<  Gr.  atpavr/g,  indistinct, 
unseen,  obscure  (<  a-  priv.  + <f>av6g,  apparent, 
conspicuous,  < tpatvuv,  show,  <j>atvecdai,  appear  : 
see  fancy),  + -ite2.  See  aphanesite .]  A name 
given  to  igneous  rocks  of  such  compact  and 
even  texture  that  the  constituent  minerals 
cannot  be  recognized  with  the  naked  eye:  ap- 
plied especially  to  dark-colored  rocks. 
aphanitic(af-a-nit'ik),  a.  [<,  aphanite  + -ic.)  Of 
the  nature  of  aphanite. 

aphanitism  (a-fan'i-tizm),  re.  [<  aphanite  + 
■Asm.)  The  condition  of  being  aphanitic ; cryp- 
tocrystallization. 

Aphanoptera  (af-a-nop'te-ra),  n.pl.  Same  as 
Aphaniptera. 

aphanozygous  (af-a-noz'i-gus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aipa- 
vtjg,  indistinct  (see  aphanite),  + £vy6v  (=L. jugurn 
= E.  yoke)  for  C vyuya , cheek-bone.]  Having  the 
cheek-bones  invisible  when  the  skull  is  viewed 
from  above.  N.  E.  I). 

Apharyngea  (af-a-rin'je-S),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a-  priv.  + fapvy^ , throat  ’(pharynx).]  A divi- 
sion of  planarians  or  rhabdocoelous  turbella- 
rians,  containing  such  as  have  no  pharynx,  and 
are  thus  distinguished  from  the  Pharyngea. 
apharyngeal  (af-a-rin'  je-al),  a.  Having  no 
+ pharynx:  specifically  said  of  the  Apharyngea. 
aphasia  (a-fa'zia),  re.  [NL. , < Gr.  atjiania,  speech- 
lessness, < caftaro^,  not  uttered,  < a-  priv.  + 
<j>ar6g,  uttered,  spoken,  verbal  adj.  of  ibavat  = 
L . fari,  speak,  say:  see  fable,  fate,  euphemism, 
etc.]  In  pathol.,  the  impairment  or  abolition 
of  the  faculty  of  using  and  understanding  writ- 
ten and  spoken  language,  independently  of  any 
failure  of  the  intellectual  processes  or  any  dis- 
ease or  paralysis  of  the  vocal  organs.  Ataxic 
aphasia,  when  uncomplicated,  is  inability  to  express 
one’s  ideas  in  spoken  words,  while  the  patient  understands 
perfectly  what  is  said  to  him,  and  reads  and  writes.  The 
name  amnesic  aphasia  has  been  applied  to  cases  where 
the  patient  is  unable  to  recall  the  word  which  he  wants, 
though  able  to  speak  it  when  found.  Sensory  aphasia  is 
where  the  patient  fails  to  comprehend  spoken  or  written 
words;  it  comprises  word-deafness  and  word-blindness. 
Aphasia,  especially  ataxic  aphasia,  seems  to  depend  in 
most  cases  on  a lesion  of  the  inferior  frontal  convolution, 
almost  always  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  See  agraphia, 
alalia,  alexia,  anarthriu,  and  aphonia. 


apheretic 

aphasiac  (a-fa'zi-ak),  re.  [<  aphasia  + -ac.]  A 
person  affected  with  aphasia ; an  aphasic. 

aphasic  (a-fa'zik),  a.  and  re.  [<  aphasia  + -ic.] 
1.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  aphasia ; 
suffering  from  aphasia. 

II.  re.  A person  affected  with  aphasia. 

He  [the  lecturer]  spoke  next  of  the  frequent  retention  of 
some  recurring  utterance  by  aphasics,  such  as  “Come  un- 
to me."  Pop.  Sci,  Mo.,  XXV.  176. 

aphelexia  (af-e-lek'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  difArjc, 
even,  smooth,  plain  (see  Aphelinus), + cfif,  con- 
dition, habit:  see  hectic .]  Absence  of  mind; 
reverie. 

aphelia,  re.  Plural  of  aphelion. 

aphelian  (a-fe'li-an),  a.  [<  apheli(on)  + -ore.] 
Pertaining  to  the  aphelion;  furthest  from  the 
sun. 

Aphelinus  (af-e-li'nus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  d<ps'/j/c, 
smooth,  simple,  plain,  also  lit.  not  stony,  < a- 


Aphelinus  mytilaspidis.  ( Cross  shows  natural  size. ) 


priv.  + stony  ground.]  A genus  of 

minute  parasitic  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Chalcididce.  Its  species  infest  either  plant- 
lice  or  bark-lice,  particularly  the  scale-bearing  species 
(Diaspince).  A.  mytilaspidis  (Le  Baron)  infests  the  com- 
mon mussel-shell  bark-louse  of  the  apple-tree. 

aphelion  (a-fe'li-on),  re. ; pi.  aphelia  (-:i).  [For- 
merly also  aphelium,  < NL.  aphelion,  earlier 
and  more  prop,  aphelium,  formed  by  Kepler 
after  apogeeum , apogeum  (see  apogee),  < Gr.  as 
if  *aij>f/Xiov,  < a7 to,  from,  + rfktog,  the  sun.]  That 
point  of  a planet’s  or  of  a comet’s  orbit  which 
is  most  distant  from  the  sun : opposed  to  peri- 
helion. 

apheliotropic  (a-fe'Ti-o-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a<J>- 
for  07r-for  aird,  from,  + yktoq,  sun  (see  aphelion), 
+ -TpoiriKdg,  < rphreiv,  turn.]  In  bot.,  turning 
away  from  the  light : applied  to  shoots  or  other 
parts  of  plants : opposed  to  heliotropic. 

Apheliotropic  movements  are  comparatively  rare  in  a 
well-marked  degree,  excepting  the  sub-aerial  roots. 

Darwin,  Movement  in  Plants,  p.  564. 

apheliotropically  (a-fe//li-o-trop,i-kal-i),  adv , 
In  a direction  away  from  the  sun. 

apheliotropism  (a-fe-li-ot'ro-pizm),  re.  [<  aphe- 
liotropic + -ism.)  In  hot.,  a tendency  to  turn 
away  from  the  sun  or  the  light:  opposed  to 
heliotrgpism  (which  see).  Darwin. 

Apheliscus  (af-e-lis'kus),  re.  [NL.,  appar.  < 
Gr.  a<pe/.y f,  even,  smooth,  simple  (see  Apheli- 
nus), + dim.  -iscus.)  A genus  of  extinct  lemu- 
roid  or  insectivorous  mammals,  having  quadri- 
tuberculate  lower  molars,  the  fourth  lower 
molar  without  internal  cusp,  and  the  cusps 
opposite.  A.  insidiosus,  the  type-species,  is 
from  the  Wahsatch  beds  of  New  Mexico.  Cope , 
1875. 

aphemia  (a-fe'mi-ii),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
Wpi/,  a voice,  speech,  fame  (=  L.  fama,  > E. 
fame,  q.  v.),  < i/iavat,  speak.  Cf.  aphasia .]  In 
pathol.,  aphasia,  in  its  general  sense;  specifi- 
cally— (a)  ataxic  aphasia ; (ft)  anarthria.  See 
aphasia  and  anarthria,  2. 

aphomic  (a-fem'ik),  a.  [<  aphemia  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  aphemia ; character- 
ized by  or  suffering  from  aphemia. 

aphengescope  (a-fen'jes-kop),  re.  [<  Gr.  afsyyijc,, 
without  light,  obscure  (<  a-  priv.  + tpeyyog,  light, 
akin  to  <pao<;,  ffdc,  light),  + cuoireiv,  view.]  A 
modification  of  the  magic  lantern  for  exhibiting 
opaque  objects. 

apheresis,  aphaeresis  (a-fer'e-sis),  re.  [<  L. 
apheeresis,  < Gr.  atpaipemg,  a taking  away,  < a<pai- 
peiv,  take  away,  < aird,  away,  + aipeio,  take.]  1. 
In  gram.,  the  omission  of  a letter  or  an  unac- 
cented syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a word. 
Examples  m English  are  round,  adv.,  for  around,  vantage 
for  advantage,  squire  for  esquire,  ’mid  for  amid , ’pon  for 
upon,  etc.  The  most  common  form  of  apheresis  is  that 
called  aphesis  (which  see). 

2f.  In  med. : (a)  The  removal  of  anything  nox- 
ious. ( b ) Large  and  injurious  extraction  of 
blood. — 3f.  Insure/.,  amputation. 

apheretic,  aphaeretic  (af-e-ret'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
atyupentidg,  < aQaiperd f,  verbal  adj.  of  dpatptiv : 
see  apheresis .]  In  gram.,  characterized  by 
apheresis;  shortened  by  the  omission  of  the 
first  syllable:  thus,  vantage  is  the  apheretic 
form  of  advantage. 
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spondiiiL 

They  are  small  beetles 
hard  elytra,  securiform  maxillary  palps,  and  clavate  an- 
tennas. See  Coccinellidce. 


aplieretically 

apheretically  (af-e-ret'i-kal-i),  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  an  apheresis ; by  omitting  the  first 
syllable.  Also  spelled  aphceretically. 
aphesis  (af 'e-sis),  n [NL, . < Gr.  a fane,  a let- 

tmg  go,  iet  go,  let  loose,  < a^icvac,  let  go  send  Aphidiphagi  (af-i-dif 'a-ji),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 

00,1  10  me>  nTI  of  aphidiphagus : see  aphidiphagous.)  In  La- 

treille’s  system  of  classification,  the  second 
family  of  trimerous  Coleoptera,  consisting  of  the 
old  genus  Coccinella,  and  corresponding  to  the 
modern  family  Coccinellidce;  the  lady-birds; 
small  beetles  which  habitually  feed  upon  aphids. 
[Not  in  use.] 

aphidiphagous  (af-i-dif'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  aphi- 

diphagus,  < Aphis  (Aphid-)  + Gr.  -<j>ayos,  < tjmyeiv, 
eat.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Aphidiphaga; 
hence,  preying  upon  or  devouring  aphids. 

‘ i-div'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  Aphis 
arc,  devour.]  Same  as  aphi- 


aphorism 

group  of  insects  more  or  less  exactly  corre-  Aphodius  (a-fo'di-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  arpoSo;, 

to  liatreiUe’s  Aphidiphagi  (which  see).  — * — -- — i-~ 

iall  beetles  with  rounded  bodies,  strong  wings, 


excrement,  evacuation,  and  lit.  departure,  \ 
and,  from,  away,  + ddog,  way.]  A genus  of 
scarabteoid  lamellicorn  beetles,  related  to  the 
dung-beetles  of  the  genus  Geotrupes , sometimes 
giving  name  to  a family  Aphodiidce.  its  species 
are  mostly  small,  having  striate  elytra,  concealed  meta- 
thoracic  epimera,  toothed  front  tibiai  and  spurred  hind 
tibiae,  and  9-jointed  antennae.  Over  50  North  American 
species  are  described,  including  several  introduced  from 
Europe,  such  as  the  comparatively  large  black  A.  fossor. 

Aphododeridss  (aL'o-do-der'i-de),  n.  pi.  See 

Aphredoderidw. 

Aphododerus  (af-o-dod'e-rus),  n.  See  Aphre- 
doderus. 

aphonia  (a-fo'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apomia, 
speechlessness,  < aifuvoc,  speechless,  voiceless: 
see  aphonous.)  In  pathol.,  loss  of  voice  through 
a morbid  condition  of  the  larynx  or  its  immedi- 
ate innervation;  dumbness;  speechlessness. 
It  is  a condition  in  which  one  wants  to  speak  and  knows 

-nafixTA.  th  A Til  ATI  At  whioh  lord  of  thn  bouse  c*'t'^xa:a'^AUAA*v/-^«y  y"--f “**Y  L'  how  to  do  so,  but  cannot  produce  a vocal  sound,  though 

native , the  planet  which  is  loro,  oi  tne  noube  a^avOpiyirog,  not  loving  man,  < a-  pnv.  + (jnhav-  he  may  whisper.  Also  aphony. 

that  rules  the  matter  inquired  after;  the  proro-  Qpun0q,  lovingman : sec  philanthropy.']  l.Want  aphonic  (a-fon'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  aphonia  + -ic.) 
gator,  sigmfieator,  or  hyleg.  of  philanthropy ; lack  of  benevolence.  [Rare.]  f.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  apho- 

The  aphetic  place  is  the  situation  of  the  Apheta,  Hyleg,  — 2.  In  pathol.,  preference  of  solitude  to  soci-  nia.  sneecliless  * dumb 
prorogator,  sigmfieator,  or  giver  of  life,  for  they  all  have  a,  ^ j.  a „ hul,  tspeeLuie&t) , uumu. 

the  same  meaning.  Sibley,  Astrology,  p.  433.  ★ety,tne  first  stage  of  melancholia.  II.  n,  a person  affected  with  aphonia, 

apheter  (af'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  aperiip,  equiv.  to  Aphis  (a'fis),  n.  [NL.  (Linnams),  the  sing,  per-  aphonous  (af'o-nus).  a.  [<  Gr.  apovog,  voice- 
a6hy;,  one  who  lets  off  a military  engine:  see  ^aps  £rom  *h,e  pL  aphides  (see  -?d2),  which  may  less,  < a- pnv.  + puvi;,  voice:  see  phonic.)  Des- 

apheta.)  That  which  loosens  or  sets  free,  have  been  taken  (if ! so,  prop,  aphides,  but  now  titute  of  voice ; voiceless. 

treated  as  aphides)  from  Gr.  afpEioEig,  pi.  ox  aphony  (af'o-ni),  n.  Same  as  aphonia. 

aphoria  (a-f’b'ri-ji),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hoopla,  ste- 


off,~<AmS,  off,  + levai,  send.]  The  gradual  and 
unintentional  removal  of  a short  unaccented 
vowel  at  the  beginning  of  a word;  a special 
form  of  apheresis,  as  in  squire  for  esquire,  down 
for  adown,  etc.  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  (N.  IS.  D.) 
apheta  (af'e-tji),  n.  [ML.,  < Gr.  aptryc,  one  who 
lets  go,  hence  one  who  lets  go  a military  engine, 
and,  according  to  Du  Cange,  one  who  starts 
the  chariots  in  a race  (cf.  aperypia,  the  starting- 
place,  MGr.  apETodupavoinTri;,  one  who  opened 
the  barriers  to  start  the  racing-chariots),  hence 
in  astrolo; 
being  in 
verbal  adj. 


vciucti  Cluj . ui  idu  \jju.  . ooo  u/j/nioi'o.  j diohanous. 

astrol.,  the  planet  dominating  the  life  of  the  ap],ilanthropy  (af-i-lan'thro-pi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
nn.t.iv«?  tliA  nln/not,  wnicn  is  lord  of  tne  house  * . 1 i • ' ’ • ■ — ' 


[Rare.] 

This  katastate  is,  as  it  were,  the  fuse  or  trigger  whose 
action  fires  t ie;  massive  charge  of  the  muscular  gun,  and 
might  receive  the  name  of  apheter. 

M.  Pouter , Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  20. 
aphetic1  (a-fet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  apETiK.6 < aperog, 
let  loose,  set  free:  see  aphesis  and  apheta .] 
Produced  by  or  resulting  from  aphesis. 
aphetic2  (a-fet'ik),  a.  [<  apheta  + -ic.]  Same 
as  aphetical. 

aphetical  (a-fet'i-kal),  a.  [<  aphetic 2 + -aid] 
In  astrol.,  pertaining  to  the  apheta,  or  planet 
significative  of  life — Aphetical  places  (translation 
of  Greek  tottol  af/jen/cot),  the  places  in  which  the  apheta 
maybe  found.  The  rules  given  in  Ptolemy’s  “Tetrabiblos” 
(iii.  10)  are  intricate  and  vague. 

aphetically1  (a-fet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  aphetic 
manner. 

aphetically3  (a-fet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  manner 
or  position  of  the  apheta. 
aphetism  (af'e-tizm),  it.  [<  aphetic 1 + -ism.’] 
An  aphetized  form  of  a word ; a form  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  a weak  initial  vowel,  as  doivn 
for  adoum. 

aphetize  (af'e-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  aphetized, 
ppr.  aphetizing.  [<  aphetic 1 + - ize .]  To  render 
aphetic ; shorten  by  aphesis. 
aphid  (af'id),  n.  [<  aphis  (aphid-).')  An  aphid- 
ian;  a plant-louse;  a member  of  the  genus 
Aphis  or  family  Aphididce  (which  see).  In  the 
plural,  the  plant-lice : a general  or  indetermi- 
nate term  for  the  members  (a)  of  the  genus 
Aphis  and  (b)  of  the  family  Aphididse,  which 
includes  numerous  genera. 

Aphides  (af'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Aphis, 
q.  v.]  Same  as  Aphididce. 
aphidian  (a-fid'i-an),  n.  and  a.  [i  Aphis  (Aphid-) 
+ -ian.)  I.  n.  An  insect  of  the  family  Aphidi- 
dce ; an  aphid ; a plant-louse. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Aphis  or  to 
the  family  Aphididce. 

aphidid  (af'i-did),  n.  One  of  the  Aphididce;  an 
aphis. 

The  Feniseca  larva  actually  feeds  upon  the  apliidids. 

Science,  VII.  394. 

Aphididae  (a-fid'i-de),  n.  pi. 


aCpEi&ftg,  unsparing,  lavish  (as  if  in  allusion  to 
their  extreme  prolificness  or  voracity),  < a-  priv. 
+ iprideoOat,  spare.]  1.  A genus  of  small  plant- 
sucking insects,  of  the  family  Aphididce  and  or- 
der Homoptera.  They  multiply  by  parthenogenesis  and 
very  rapidly.  From  a pair  of  honey-tubes,  near  the  end  of 
the  abdomen,  they  emit  a saccharine  fluid,  known  as  honey- 


dew  and  aphis-sugar,  which  is  greedily  devoured  by  ants. 
They  are  very  destructive  to  tender  plants,  upon  which 
they  congregate  in  enormous  numbers. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A plant-louse.  [In  this  sense  the 
plural  aphides  (af'i-dez)  is  used.]  —Woolly  aphis. 

See  Eriosoma. 

aphis-lion  (a'fis-lP'on),  n.  A name  for  the  larva 
of,  a lace-winged  fly  of  the  family  Hemerobiidce. 
[NL.,  < Aphis  aphis-sugar  (a'fis-shug,/ar),  n.  Honey-dew,  a 


(Aphid-)  + -idee.)  A family  of  hemipterous  in-  secretion  peculiar  to  insects  of  the  genus  Aphis, 
sects,  of  the  suborder  Phytopht hiria;  the  true  voided  from  their  anal  siphuncles. 
plant-lice,  as  typified  by  the  genus  Aphis,  and  as  aphlaston  (a-flas'ton),  n.  [Lr.  ao/.arjTov.)  Same 
distinguished  from  the  false  plant-lice,  or  PsyU  as  aplustre. 

lidee,  and  other  phytophthirian  insects.  They  aphlogistic  (af-lo-jis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a^Uytarog, 
are  all  injurious  to  vegetation,  living  on  the  juices  of  not  inflammable,  \ a-  priv.  + (j)?i oyicrog,  inflam- 
mable: sea  phlogiston.  ] Mameless.— Aphlogistic 
lamp,  a lamp  in  which  a coil  of  platinum  wire  extending 
above  the  wick  is  kept  constantly  red-hot  by  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  alcohol-vapor,  heated  first  by  the  flame  of  the 
wick,  hut  after  this  is  extinguished  by  the  incandescent 
wire. 


living 

plants,  which  they  suck,  and  also  producing  a great  va- 
riety of  galls.  Almost  every  plant  has  lice  peculiar  to 
it,  immense  numbers  of  which  live  upon  it.  The  genera 
are  very  numerous.  See  cuts  under  Aphis.  Also  called 
Aphides. 

Aphidii  (a-fid'i-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  aphidius 


(also  used  to  designate  a genus  of  hymenopter-  aphnology  (af-nol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  a<}>vog , usu- 


ous  insects),  < Aphis  ( Aphid-),  q.  v.]  In  La- 
treille’s  system  of  classification,  the  second 
family  of  homopterous  hemipterous  insects, 
commonly  called  plant-lice,  inexactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  modern  family  Aphididce , including 
the  tliysanurous  genus  Thrips , etc.,  as  well  as 
the  Psyllidce  or  false  plant-lice,  and  excluding 
the  Coccidce  or  scale-insects.  [Not  in  use.] 
aphidious  (a-fid'i-us),  a.  [<  aphid  + - ious.~\ 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  aphids. 
Aphidiphaga  ( af-i-dif 'a-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  aphidiphagus:  see  aphidiphagous .]  A 


ally  acjiEvog,  revenue,  riches,  wealth,  abundance 
(cf.  Skt.  apnas,  income,  property ; akin  to  L. 
opes,  wealth,  copia,  plenty,  etc.),  + -loyia,  < 
Tisyeiv,  speak:  see  - ology .]  The  science  of 
wealth;  a treatise  on  the  science  of  wealth; 
plutology.  [Rare.] 

The  title  ought  to  have  been  Aphnology.  Aphnos,  or 
aphenos,  expresses  wealth  in  the  largest  sense  of  general 
abundance  and  well-being.  Sir  J.  Ilerschel. 

Aphodiidze  (af-o-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Apho- 
dius  + -idee.']  A family  of  beetles,  named  by 
Macleay  in  1819  from  the  genus  Aphodius. 


rility,  dearth,  < a<popog , not  bearing,  < a-  priv.  + 
<j>op6g , bearing,  < (jttpeiv  = E.  hear L]  Sterility; 
unfruitfulness. 

aphorism  (af'o-rizm),  n.  [=  F.  aphorisme,  < 
Gr.  acpoptapog^  a definition,  a short  pithy  sen- 
tence, < atpopi^EiVy  define,  mark  off,  < and,  off,  + 
dpl^Etv,  divide,  bound,  < bpog,  a boundary:  see 
horizon.]  1.  A definition  or  concise  statement 
of  a principle. 

The  aphorism  . . . formulated  by  Linmeus  in  regard 
to  plants.  Quatrefagcs,  Human  Species  (traus.),  p.  50. 

2.  A precept  or  rule  expressed  in  few  words ; a 
detached  sentence  containing  some  important 
truth : as,  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  or  of 
the  civil  law. 

The  three  ancient  commentators  on  Hippocrates  . . . 
have  given  the  same  definition  of  an  aphorism,  i.  e.,  “a 
succinct  saying,  comprehending  a complete  statement,” 
or  a saying  poor  in  expression,  but  rich  in  sentiment. 

Fleming. 

= Syn.  Aphorism,  Axiom,  Maxim,  Precept,  Dictum,  Apo- 
thegm, Saying,  Adage,  Proverb,  Truism,  Byword,  Saw,  all 
concur  in  expressing  a pithy  general  proposition,  usually  in 
one  short  sentence ; but  the  longer  the  form  the  less  ap- 
plicable do  these  names  become.  An  aphorism  is  a truth, 
pointedly  set  forth,  relating  rather  to  speculative  princi- 
ples, ethics,  or  science  than  to  practical  matters,  and  form- 
ing a brief  and  excellent  statement  of  a doctrine : thus, 
“Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running  through  the 
pearl-chain  of  all  virtues,”  and  “ Maladies  are  cured  by 
nature,  not  by  remedies,”  are  aphorisms.  “ Life  is  short, 
and  art  is  long,”  is  from  the  first  aphorism  of  Hippocrates. 
An  axiom  is  a self-evident  truth,  and  is  therefore  used  as  a 
basis  for  reasoning.  “A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points  ” is  one  of  the  axioms  of  mathe- 
matics ; “The  greater  good  is  to  be  chosen  before  the  less” 
is  an  axiom  of  morals.  The  number  of  axioms  is  neces- 
sarily limited ; of  aphorisms,  maxims,  etc.,  unlimited.  A 
maxim  is  a tru.h  which,  while  not  so  definite  and  neces- 
sarily true  as  an  axiom,  yet  equally  acceptable  to  the 
mind,  refers  rather  to  practical  than  to  abstract  truth, 
stating  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  conduct,  civil 
government,  business  policy,  and  the  like : as,  it  is  a sound 
maxim  that  one  should  risk  in  speculation  no  more  than 
he  can  afford  to  lose.  It  suggests  a lesson  more  pointedly 
and  directly  than  aphorism,  and  differs  from  precept  in 
that  a precept  is  a direct  injunction,  whereas  a maxim  is 
a mere  statement  of  a truth  from  which  a precept  may  be 
deduced.  It  would  be  a precept  to  say,  “In  speculation 
risk  no  more  than  you  can  afford  to  lose.”  A dictum,  is 
not  a precept,  but  an  opinion  given  with  authority,  as 
from  superior  knowledge  : as,  a dtetum  of  the  critics ; a dic- 
tum of  Carlyle’s.  An  apothegm,  in  common  matters  what 
an  aphoHsm  is  in  higher,  is  essentially  a terse  proposition 
that  makes  a vivid  impression  on  the  mind:  thus,  “In  the 
adversity  of  our  best  friends  we  always  find  something 
that  doth  not  displease  us  ” ; this  is  called  by  Dean  Swift 
a maxim,  but  is  more  properly  an  apothegm.  “Heaven 
helps  those  that  help  themselves,”  and 

“He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day  ” 

( Goldsmith , Art  of  Poetry), 
are  apothegms.  A saying  is  a lower  grade  of  apothegm;  each 
is  likely  to  lie  found  associated  with  the  name  of  the  author : 
as,  the  apothegms  of  Socrates ; a saying  of  Poor  Richard. 
Each  is  a felicitous  expression  current  for  its  own  sake, 
but  deriving  additional  popularity  from  the  celebrity  of 
its  author.  “ Herein  is  that  saying  true,  One  soweth,  and 
another  reapetli,”  John  iv.  37 ; “The  little  and  short  say- 
ings of  wise  and  excellent  men  are  of  great  value,  like  the 
dust  of  gold  or  the  least  sparks  of  the  diamond,”  Tillotson. 
Adage  and  proverb  are  habitual  sayings,  generally  of  long 
standing,  embodying  the  common  sense  of  mankind  on 
ordinary  subjects.  The  adage  is  often  the  more  vener- 
able by  age  and  the  more  dignified  in  its  character : as, 
“ Necessity  knows  no  law.”  A saying  may  easily  become 
an  adage.  Proverb  as  used  in  the  Bible  is  often  a saying : 
as,  “Physician,  heal  thyself,”  Luke  iv.  23;  but  in  the  mod* 
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ern  sense  proverb  often  appears  in  some  concrete  figura- 
tive and  homely  form:  as,  “Too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth”;  “Every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom.”  A 
truism  is  a truth  too  obvious  to  need  explanation  or  proof ; 
it  is  a word  of  relative  application ; what  would  be  a tru- 
ism to  one  might  be  an  axiom  or  an  aphorism  to  another. 
A byword  is  a cant  term  or  phrase,  in  every  one’s  mouth 
like  a proverb,  but  applied  in  disparagement.  Saw  is  a 
contemptuous  term  for  an  expression  that  is  more  com- 
mon than  wise,  or  for  a trite  or  foolish  saying  reiterated 
to  wearisomeness. 

aphorism]  (af'o-rizm),  v.  i.  [<  aphorism,  re.] 
Same  as  aphorize.  [Rare.] 

There  is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  cankered  in  her 
principles,  more  soiled  and  slubbered  with  aphorisming 
pedantry,  than  the  art  of  policy. 

Milton,  Ref.  in  England,  p.  33. 

aphorismatic  (af'o-riz-mat'ik),  a.  [<  apho- 
rism + -atic.]  Same  as  aphorismic. 
aphorismer  (af 'o-riz-mer),  re.  One  who  ex- 
presses himself  in  aphorisms.  [Rare.] 

The  tribe  of  aphorismers  and  politicasters. 

Milton,  Ref.  in  England,  p.  56. 
aphorismic  (af-o-riz'mik),  a.  [<  aphorism  + 
-ic.]  Relating  to  aphorisms ; having  the  form 
of  an  aphorism;  containing  aphorisms.  An 
equivalent  form  is  aphorismatic. 

The  style  of  Junius  is  a sort  of  metre,  the  law  of  which 
is  a sort  of  balance  of  thesis  and  antithesis.  When  he  gets 
out  of  this  aphorismic  metre  into  a sentence  of  five  or  six 
lines  long,  nothing  can  exceed  the  slovenliness  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Coleridge,  Table-Talk,  p.  264. 

aphorist  (af'o-rist),  re.  [<  aphor-ism  + -1st]  A 
writer  of  aphorisms. 

He  took  this  occasion  of  farther  clearing  and  justifying 
what  he  had  written  against  the  aphorists. 

B.  Nelson , Life  of  Bp.  Bull,  p.  246. 

aphoristic  (af-o-ris'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a^opicrrcKSg, 
fit  for  defining,  sententious,  (.atyopi&Lv:  see  apho- 
rism.] Having  the  character  of  aphorisms ; re- 
sembling aphorisms ; in  the  form  of  an  apho- 
rism ; stated  in  short,  unconnected  sentences ; 
abounding  in  aphorisms.  An  aphoristic  style  is  one 
which  is  fragmentary  in  its  outward  form,  but  methodical 
in  its  reasoning. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  aphoristic.  Pe  Quincey. 

The  Sanscrit  law-books  are  sometimes  in  aphoristic  prose, 
sometimes  in  verse,  sometimes  in  a mixture  of  both. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  10. 

aphoristical  (af-o-ris'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  apho- 
ristic. 

aphoristically  (af-o-ris'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  or  by 
aphorisms ; briefly  and  pithily. 

These  being  carried  down,  seldom  miss  a cure,  as  Hip- 
pocrates doth  likewise  aphoristically  tell  us.  Harvey. 

aphorize  (af'o-riz),  v.  i.  ■ pret.  and  pp.  apho- 
rized, ppv.  aphorizing.  [<  Gr.  atjwpi&iv : see 
aphorism .]  To  utter  aphorisms ; write  or  speak 
in  aphorisms;  especially,  make  an  excessive 
use  of  aphorisms.  Coleridge. 
aphract  (af'rakt),  a.  [<  Gr.  a^pattrog,  old  Attic 
atpapurog,  unfenced,  unfortified,  < a- priv.  + tppau- 
r6c,  verbal  adj.  of  typdonuv,  fence  in,  fortify.] 
Open;  undefended  or  unguarded.  [Rare.] 

We  find  the  war  galley  of  the  Phoenicians  represented 
on  the  walls  of  the  palaces  unearthed  by  Layard  and  his 
followers  in  Assyrian  discovery.  . . . The  vessel  repre- 
sented  is  a bireme  war  galley  which  is  aphract,  that  is  to 
say,  has  the  upper  tier  of  rowers  unprotected  and  exposed 
to  view.  JSncyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  805. 

aphredoderid  (af-re-dod'e-rid),  re.  A fish  of  the 
family  Aphredoderides. 

Aphredoderid®  (af 're-do-der'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Aphredoderus  + -idee.']  A family  of  teleoceph- 
alous  fishes  having  the  vent  in  the  neck  or 
breast,  the  ventral  fins  post-thoracic  and  with 
about  7 rays,  but  without  spines,  and  a short 
dorsal  fin  of  3 or  4 spines  in  front.  In  Gunther’s 
system  of  classification,  the  family  represents  a primary 
group  of  Acanthopterygii,  characterized  by  the  developed 
dorsal  and  aual  fins  and  the  position  of  the  vent  in  front 
of  the  ventrals.  Two  species,  called  pirate  or  pirate-perch, 
are  known  to  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America. 
Also  Aphododeridce. 

Aphredoderus  (af-re-dod'e-rus),  re.  [NL.  (Le- 
sueur,  in  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  1833);  a 
corrupt  form,  afterward  given  as  Aplirodedcrus 
(Agassiz),  as  if  < Gr.  acftpCidrig,  foamy  (<  a<pp6 g, 
foam,  + ddog,  form),  + dept/,  neck,  throat,  later 
as  Aphododerus  ( J ordan,  1877)  in  allusion  to  the 
position  of  the  vent,  < atpodog,  departure,  evacu- 
ation, excrement  (<  an 6,  off,  4-  666g,  way),  + 
Sepy,  neck,  throat.]  The  typical  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Aphredoderidce.  Also  Aphodode- 
rus. 

aphrite  (af 'rit),  re.  [<  Gr.  ceppog,  foam,  froth,  + 
-its-2.]  A subvariety  of  calcium  carbonate  or 
calcite,  popularly  known  as  foam,  earth-foam,  or 
foam-spar,  occurring  in  small  masses,  solid,  or 
tender  and  friable,  it  is  composed  of  lamellae  or 
scales  of  a pearly  luster,  and  has  varieties  which  shade 
Insensibly  into  argentine. 
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Aphriza  (af'ri-za),  re.  [NL.  (Audubon,  1839), 
a false  formation,  \ Gr.  adtpdg,  foam,  + (dn.v,  {fir, 
live.]  A genus  of  plover-like  birds,  of  the  fam- 
ily Aphrizidat,  related  to  the  oyster-catchers  and 
turnstones,  having  feet  with  four  toes  like  the 
latter,  and  the  general  appearance  and  changes 
of  plumage  of  the  sandpipers.  It  contains 
only  the  surf -bird,  A.  virgata.  See  surf-bird. 
Aphrizid®  (af-riz'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Apliriza 
-r  -idee.]  A family  of  birds,  intermediate  be- 
tween Charadriidee  and  Hcematopodidcc.  The 
typical  genus  is  Aphriza.  Coues,  1884. 
Aphrizin®  (af-ri-zi'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aphriza 
+ -ince.]  A subfamily  of  birds,  containing  the 
genus  Aphriza;  the  surf -birds, 
aphrizite  (af'ri-zlt),  re.  [<  Gr.  dejtpl^uv,  foam, 
be  foamy  (<  cuj>p6g,  foam),  + -ite2. ] A variety 
of  black  tourmalin. 

Aphrodisia  (af-ro-diz'i-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  < Gr. 
AippotSiata,  neut.  pi.  of  Aiji podiaiog,  pertaining  to 
Aphrodite,  < Aappodky:  see  Aphrodite.]  A festi- 
val in  honor  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus  periodical- 
ly celebrated  in  various  localities  of  ancient 
Greece.  Those  of  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  of  Cyth- 
era,  and  of  Corinth  were  the  most  famous, 
aphrodisiac  (af-ro-diz'i-ak),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr. 
a<j>poSunan6 g,  venereal,  < AtjtpoSictog,  pertaining  to 
Aphrodite,  < A^poSiry,  Venus:  see  AphYodite.] 
I.  a.  Exciting  venereal  desire;  increasing  the 
appetite  for  sexual  pleasures ; hence,  erotic ; 
sensual. 

II.  re.  Any  drug  or  preparation  which  ex- 
cites sexual  desire. 

aphrodisiacalt  (aFro-di-zi'a-kal),  a.  Same  as 
aphrodisiac. 

aphrodisian  (af-ro-diz'i-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  A<j>po6i- 
atog:  see  aphrodisiac.]  Given  up  to  sexual 
pleasures;  devoted  to  sensual  love. 

They  Showed  me  the  state  nursery  for  the  children  of 
those  aphrodisian  dames,  their  favourites. 

C.  lteade , Cloister  and  Hearth,  Ivi. 

Aphrodite  (af-ro-di'te),  re.  [<  Gr.  Atppodiry,  the 
goddess  of  love’,  Venus;  traditionally  said  to 
mean  ‘ foam-born, ’ < a<pp6 g,  foam,  the  second  ele- 
ment -dirt]  being  unexplained.]  1 . The  Greek 
goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  identified  by  the 
Romans  with  their  Venus,  who  was  originally 
a deity  of  much  less  importance.  By  one  legend 
she  is  fabled  (as  Aphrodite  A nadyomene ) to  have  sprung 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  She  was  the  personification  of 
female  grace,  and  from  her  prototype,  the  Phenician  As- 
tarte,  represented  the  re- 


productive and  germinal 
powers  of  nature. 

2.  [NL.]  hizoiil. : (a) 

A genus  of  chaatopo- 
dous  annelids,  typi- 
cal of  the  f amilyApA- 
reodifid<e(which  see). 

The  species  are  known  as 
sea-mice ; the  common 
sea-mouse  is  A.  aculeata. 

Also  written  Aphrodita. 

See  sea-mome.  (b)  A 
genus  of  lepidopter- 
ous  insects.  Hubner, 

1816.  (c)  A genus 

of  bivalve  mollusks. 

Also  written  Aphro- 
dita. Isaac  Lea. — 

3.  [1.  c.]  A variety 
of  meerschaum.  It 
is  a hydrous  silicate 
of  magnesium. 

Aphroditid®  (af-ro- 
dit'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL’., 

< Aphrodite,  2 (a),  + 

-idee.]  A family  of 
free  marine  chsetop- 
odous  annelids,  of  which  the  genus  Aphrodite  is 
the  type.  There  are  numerous  other  genera. 
Also  Aphroditacea,  Aphrodites. 

Another  type  altogether  is  shown  by  the  scale-hearing 
annelids,  Aphroditidce ; the  upper  parapodia,  or  false  feet, 
carry  large  scales,  which  lie  over  the  hack  of  the  animal 
and  form  an  imbricated  covering,  serving  the  double  pur- 
pose of  protection  and  respiration. 

Stand.  Nat.  TIM.,  I.  230. 

Aphrophora  (af-rof'o-ra),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a<j>po- 
<f6pog,  foam-hearing,  < aijtpdg,  foam,  + -tjiopog,  < 
ijtepsiv  = E.  bear1.]  A genus  of  homopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family  Cercopidce : so  calledbecause 
the  larva  is  enveloped  in  the  frothy  or  foamy 
substance  known  as  cuckoo-spit.  The  genus  is 
closely  related  to  Ptyelus,  and  species  were  for- 
merly placed  in  Ptyelus  or  Tettigonia. 

Aphrophorida  (af-ro-for'i-da;,  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Aphrophora  + -ida.]  Same  as  Aphrophorinee. 

Aphrophorin®  (af"ro-fo-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Aphrophora  + - ince In  entom.,  the  froth- 


Aphrodite. 

Copy  of  the  Cnidian  Statue  by 
Praxiteles,  Vatican  Museum. 
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bearing  hoppers ; a subfamily  or  other  division 
of  the  great  family  Cereopidce,  represented  by 
the  genera  Aphrophora,  Lepyronia,  Ptyelus,  and 
many  others,  and  containing  a great  many  spe- 
cies of  medium  or  small  size,  very  generally 
distributed  over  the  world,  and  especially  af- 
fecting pines  and  willows, 
aphrosiderite  (af-ro-sid'e-rit),  re.  [<  Gr.  aij>p6g, 
foam,  + oiSypog,  iron,  + "-ite2.]  A ferruginous 
chloritic  mineral  occurring  in  soft  dark-green 
^scales. 

aphtha  (af'tha),  re.j  pi.  aphthee (-the).  [NL.,  < L. 
aphthae,  pi.,  < Gr.  at[t6at,  pi.  of  atpda,  an  eruption, 
ulceration,  < anretv,  set  on  fire,  inflame.]  In 
patliol.,  an  eruption;  an  ulceration : used  espe- 
cially in  the  plural  to  denote  small  round  vesi- 
cles, sometimes  becoming  confluent,  which 
usually  break  down  into  ulcers.  They  occur  upon 
the  tongue,  gums,  inside  of  the  lips,  and  palate.  They 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  Mycoderma  vini  ( Oxdiuni  albi- 
cans), a parasitic  vegetable  growth.  The  disease  is  also 
called  thrush,  or  milk-thrush.  Also  aptha. — Aphthse 
epizootics,  foot-and-mouth  disease  (see  foot). 
aphthalose  (af'tha-los),  re.  The  earlier  name 
for  aphthitalite. 

Aphthartodocet®  (af-tMritd-do-so'te),  re.  pi. 

[<  LGr.  "At/idaprodonyrat,  < Gr.  atpOaprog,  uneor- 
rupted,  incorruptible  ((.a-  priv.  + <p6apr6g,  verbal 
adj.  of  ijtdeipeiv,  destroy,  ruin,  corrupt),  + doiceiv, 
think.  Cf.  Doeetcc.]  A Monophysite  sect  which 
existed  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century,  or 
later.  They  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible 
even  before  the  resurrection,  and  that  he  suffered  death 
only  in  a phantasmal  appearance.  From  this  they  are 
sometimes  called  Phantasiasts,  a name  more  properly  be- 
longing to  the  Docetaj  (which  see),  who  denied  even  the 
reality  of  Christ’s  body. 

Aphthartodocetism  (af-thSx'to-do-sS'tizm),  re. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Aphthartodocet®. 

Justinian  himself  lapsed  into  heresy,  by  accepting  the 
doctrine  that  the  earthly  body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible, 
insensible  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  a doctrine  which 
had  been  advanced  by  Julian,  bishop  of  Halicarnassus, 
and  went  by  the  name  of  Aphthartodocetism. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  796. 

aphthitalite  (af-thit'a-lit),  re.  [<  Gr.  adding, 
unchanging,  unchangeable  (<  a-  priv.  + tjtdirA g, 
verbal  adj.  of  p'J'.av,  commonly  tpUivstv,  destroy, 
change),  + ahg,  salt,  + XiBog,  a stone.]  A na- 
tive potassium  sulphate  found  on  Mount  Ve- 
suvius in  delicate  crystallizations.  Also  called 
aphthalose  and  Vesuvius-salt. 
aphthoid  (af'thoid),  a.  [<  aphtha  + -aid.]  Re- 
sembling an  aphtha  or  aphthee. 
aphthong  (af' thong),  re.  [<  Gr.  ofOoyyor,  voice- 
less, < a-  priv.  + tjiUbyyog,  voice,  sound,  < Qdeyye- 
cOat,  sound.]  A letter  or  combination  of  let- 
ters which  in  the  customary  pronunciation  of  a 
word  has  no  sound.  [Rare.] 
aphthous  (af'thns),  a.  [=  P.  etphtheux,  < NL. 
aphthosus,  < aphtha,  q.  v.]  1 . In pathol.,  of  the 
nature  of  or  characterized  by  aphth®.— 2.  In 
hot.,  appearing  as  if  covered  with  aphth®. 
Aphyll®  (a-fil'e),  re.  pi  [NL.,  fern.  pi.  (sc. 
plan  tee)  of  aphyllus,  leafless : see  aphyllous.]  A 
section  of  cryptogamic  plants  without  leaves, 
comprising  lichens,  fungi,  and  alg®.  Same  as 
tliallogens.  [Not  used.] 
aphyllose  (a-fil'os),  a.  Same  as  aphyllous. 
aphyllous  (a-fil'us),  a.  [<  NL.  aphyllus,  < Gr. 
aipvA.?u>g,  leafless,  < a-  priv.  + tpiAAov  = L.  folium, 
a leaf.]  In  hot.,  destitute  of  leaves:  applied 
to  flowering  plants  that  are  naturally  leafless, 
as  most  Cactacece,  and  to  thallogenous  crypto- 
gams. 

aphylly  (a-fil'i),  re.  [<  NL.  *aphyllia,  < Gr.  as  if 
*a<!>vhA,ia,  < atpvlAog,  leafless : see  aphyllous.]  In 
hot.,  the  state  of  being  aphyllous;  an  entire 
suppression  of  leaves,  as  ordinarily  occurs  in 
most  Cactacece,  etc. 

apian  (a'pi-an),  a.  [<  L.  apianus,  of  bees,  < 
apis,  a bee:  see  Apisl.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
bees. 

Apiari®  (a-pi-a'ri-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi.  of 
L.  apiarius : see  apiarian.]  In  Latreille’s  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a division  of  melliferous 
aculeate  hymenopterous  insects:  opposed  to 
Andrenetce,  and  corresponding  to  the  modern 
family  Apidce  (which  see), 
apiarian  (a-pi-a'ri-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  apia- 
rius, relating  to  bees,  a bee-keeper,  < apis,  a bee : 
see  Apis1.]  I.  a..  Relating  to  bees,  or  to  bee- 
keeping. 

II.  re.  A bee-keeper;  an  apiarist, 
apiarist  (a'pi-a-rist),  re.  [<  apiary  + -«sf.]  One 
who  keeps  an  apiary ; one  who  keeps  bees,  or 
studies  the  nature  of  bees ; a bee-keeper  or  bee- 
master. 

apiary  (a'pi-a-ri),  re. ; pi.  apiaries  (-riz).  [<  L. 

apiarium,  a bee-house,  beehive,  neut.  of  apia- 


apiary 

rius,  relating  to  bees:  see  apiarian. j j\  place 
where  bees  are  kept;  a stand  or  shed  for  bees; 
a bee-house  containing  a number  of  beehives, 
apiaster  (a'pi-as-ter),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  apiastra, 
the  bee-eater,  a bird  commonly  called  merops  ; 
< apis,  a bee,  + -aster.]  In  ornith.,  an  old  name 
of  the  bee-eater;  in  1760  made  by  Brisson  a 
generic  name  for  the  bee-eaters ; now  the  spe- 
cific name  of  the  European  bee-eater,  Merops 
* apiaster . See  cut  under  bee-eater. 
apical  (ap'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  apex  ( apic -),  apex,  + 
-al.]  Relating  to  the  apex  or  top ; belonging 


detachments  ot  other  genera  limited  to  the  hive-bee  (Apia 
melliflea)  and  its  immediate  relatives.  See  bee,  and  cut 
under  Apidce  1. 


to  the  pointed  end  of  a cone-shaped  body. — apinoid  (ap'i-noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  amvf/g,  without 

Ofill.  (ft}  Til  hot..  t.Tlfi  sinrrlp  whir'll  in  moot  .-K-n4-  //A  1 j? - - 
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parsley  by  boiling  it  in  water.  The  filtered 
solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  apiin. 
apikedt,  a.  [ME.,  < a-  + piked,  puked,  trimmed,  a‘";‘!,q  n / n / v . „ 

leaPnel  foomdirt1  and^e,i,“-]  ‘Hdln)]  ' The’safred  bull  ofthl’anS 

° " Punrhtd 'newe  here  gere  apihed  was.  t0  ^ 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  365. 
apilary  (a-pil'a-ri),  a.  [<  Gr.  a - priv.  4-  nitog, 
a cap,  + - ary .]  Characterized  by  abnormal 
suppression  of  the  galea  or  upper  lip : applied 
by  Moreen  to  the  flowers  of  certain  bilabiate 
plants,  as  Calceolaria. 


divine  honors  were 
paid.  The  bull  sought 
out  by  the  priests  for  this 
purpose  was  required  to 
be  black  with  a triangular 
white  spot  on  the  fore- 
head, and  with  numerous 
other  marks  which  de- 

- ±.  v -X- x-jt ,1  — l - /s,  ..»v—v-.v  noted  the  true  Apis. 

APipal.  9®U-  («>  .In  bot->  the  single  cell  which  in  most  dirt  (<  a - priv.  + rrivog,  dirt),  + eldog,  form : see  apish  (a'pish),  a.  [< 


of  the  higher  cryptogams  constitutes  the  growing-point 
( punctum  vegetationis).  (b)  In  zool,  a cell  at  the  apex  of 
the  segmented  ovum  of  some  embryos,  as  sponges:  the 
opposite  of  basal  cell. 

apically  (ap'i-kal-i),  adv.  At  the  apex  or  tip. 
apicated  (ap'i-te-ted),  a.  [<  NL.  apieatus  (cf. 
L.  apieatus,  adorned  with  an  apex  or  priest’s 
cap),  < apex  {apic-) : see  apex  and  -ate1.]  Hav- 
ing a conspicuous  apex. 

Plural  of  apex. 


-aid.]  Free  from  dirt:  sometimes  applied  to 
scirrhous  cancer,  from  the  cleanliness  of  the 
surface  of  a section. 

Apiocrinidae  (apri-o-krin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Apiocrinus  + -idee.]  The  pear-encrinites,  con- 
sidered as  a family  of  crinoids,  typified  by  the 
genus  Apiocrinus.  The  same  or  a similar  group 
is  variously  called  Apiocrinidea,  Apiocrinitidea, 
and  Apiocrinoidea. 

n. 


ape  + -**«!.]  Having 


Apis. 


apices, 

Apician  (a-pis'ian),  a.  [<  L.  Apicianus,  < Api-  apiocrinite  (ap-i-ok'ri-nit) 
ciws.]  Referring  to  or  resembling  Anicius,  a + -Mi.]  A pear-encrinite ; a 
celebrated  Roman  epicure  in  the  time  of  Tibe-  genus  Apiocrinus. 
rius ; hence,  relating  to  the  skilful  preparation  Apiocrinus  (ap-i-ok'ri-nus),  n. 
of  delicate  viands ; dainty  in  regard  to  food.  ov , a pear,  + spivov,  a lily:  see  crinoid.]  A 
apicifixed  (ap'i-si-fikst),  a.  [<  L.  apex  {apic-),  genus  of  brachiate  fossil  crinoids,  or  encri- 
apex,  4-  fixus,  fixed,  4-  -ed2.]  In  but.,  attached  • " 


[<  Apiocrinus 
member  of  the 

[NL.,  < Gr.  am- 


ity the  apex,  as  an  anther  (in  some  cases)  to  the 
filament. 

apicillary  (ap-i-sil'a-ri),  a.  [<  NL.  as  if  *api- 


nites;  the  pear-encrinites,  or  pyriform  stone- 
lilies,  of  the  family  Apiocrinidse  and  class  Cri- 
noidea.  One  of  the  species  is  A.  rotundus.  They 
occur  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Oolite  formations. 


cillus,  dim.  of  L.  apex  {apic-),  apex,  + -ary.]  ^Originally  written  Apiocrinites. 

npa.r  thp.  n,rw4Y.  orvi/virl  ( q w * ■!  _ nn  r/ 


Situated  at  or  near  the  apex. 

apickabackt,  apickbackt,  adv. 
aback. 

apiculate  (a-pik'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  apiculatus, 
< apicidus,  q.  v.]  In  hot.,  tipped  with  a short 
and  abrupt  point:  applied  to  a leaf  or  any 
other  part  which  is  suddenly  terminated  by  a 
distinct  point  or  apiculus. 
apiculated  (a-pik'u-la-ted),  a. 
late.  ’ . 

apiculi,  n.  Plural  of  apiculus. 
apiculture  (a'pi-kul-tur),  n.  [<  L.  apis,  a bee, 
4-  cultura,  culture.  Cf.  agriculture.]  The  rear- 
ing of  bees. 

apiculturist  (a'pi-kul-tur-ist),  n.  [<  apiculture 
+ -isf.]  One  who  engages  in  apiculture,  or  the 
breeding,  care,  and  improvement  of  bees. 


apioid  (ap'i-oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  amoeiSyg,  pear- 
Same  as  pick-  shaped,  < amor,  a pear,  4-  elSog,  form.]  A plane 
curve  so  drawn  that  the  distance  of  any  point 
in  it  from  a given  fixed  point,  increased  by  a 
constant,  positive,  and  proper  fraction  of  its 
distance  from  another  given  fixed  point,  gives 
a positive  constant.  It  is  that  one  of  a pair 
of  Cartesian  ovals  which  is  within  the  other. 
Same  as  apicu-  *See  Cartesian. 

apiol  (ap'i-ol),  n.  [<  L.  apium,  parsley,  + -ol.] 
An  organic  substanee,  forming  long,  white, 
brittle,  needle-like  crystals,  extractedbydistill- 
ing  parsley-seeds  with  water.  It  melts  at  86° 
F.,  and  boils  at  about  561°  F.  It  is  used  as  an 
emmenagogue.  Also  called  parsley-camphor. 

apiologist  (a-pi-ol'9-jist),  n.  n — - 

axiology. 


apiculus  (a-pik'u-lus),  n.;  pi.  apiculi  (-li).  [NL.,  apiology  (a-pi-ol'6-ji),  n.  [<  L.  apis,  a bee  (see 
dim.  of  L.  apex  {apic-),  a point : see  ape*.]  in  - • - - • ~ - ••  • • - 

bot.,  a small  point  formed  by  the  projection  of 
the  midrib  beyond  its  leaf. 

Apidse1  (ap'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Apis 1 + -ida:.] 

A family  of  melliferous  or  anthophilous  acu- 
leate hymenopterous  insects;  the  typical  bees, 


Honey-Bee  {Apis  mellifica ),  typical  of  Apida. 
x,  queen  ; 2,  neuter  worker;  3,  drone.  (Slightly  reduced.) 

with  the  mouth-parts  short  and  stout,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  bees,  or  Andrenidce , 
which  have  a long  trunk.  The  family  contains  Apis 
(the  hive-bees),  Bombus  (the  bumblebees),  and  many  other 
genera  of  social  bees,  besides  a number  of  solitary  ones,  as 
Xylocopa  (the  carpenter-bees),  etc.  See  bee , Apisi,  and 
cuts  under  Anthophora  and  carpenter-bee. 

Apidss3  (ap'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Apus  + -idee.] 
Same  as  Apodidce. 

apiece  (a-pes'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  apeece,  apece,  a piece,  a peece,  a pece, 
< ME.  a pece:  a,  E.  a3;  pece,  piece  [the  prep,  (a3) 


Apis1),  + Gr.  -Aoy/a,<  llyerv,  speak : see  -ology.] 
A systematic  or  scientific  study  of  bees. 

Apiomerinae  (ap"i-o-me-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Apiomerus  + -inee.]  A subfamily  of  heterop- 
terous  insects,  of  the  family  Beduviidce,  typified 
by  the  genus  Apiomerus.  It  is  a large  group  in 
America,  with  several  species  peculiar  to  the 
United  States. 

Apiomerus  (ap//i-o-me'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
amov,  a pear,  + gvp6g,  thigh.]  A genus  of 
heteropterous  insects,  of  the  family  Beduviidee, 
typical  of  a subfamily  Apiome- 
rince.  A.  crassipes  (Uhler)  is 
a species  widely  distributed 
in  the  United  States. 

Apion  (ap'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  imiov,  a pear.]  A genus  of 
weevils,  of  the  family  Curcu- 
lionidce,  the  larvae  of  which  are 
specially  injurious  to  clover. 

Apioninse  (ap"i-o-ni'ne),  n.pl. 

[NL.,  <.  Apion  A-  '-inee.]  In  on- 
tom.,  a subfamily  of  rhynchophorous  beetles,  of 


the  qualities  of  an  Mummy  in  the  collection  of  the  New 
• 1.  J,  . York  Historical  Society. 

ape ; inclined  to  lm- 

itate  in  a servile  manner;  hence,  foolishly  fop- 
pish, affected,  or  trifling : as,  apish  manners. 

A kinde  of  birds  as  it  were  of  an  apish  kinde,  ready  to 
imitate  what  they  see  done. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden’s  Britannia  (1637),  p.  543. 

apishamore  (a-pish'a-mor),  n.  [Origin  not  as- 
certained.] In  the  western  United  States,  a sad- 
dle-blanket made  of  the  skin  of  a buffalo-calf, 
apishly  (a'pish-li),  adv.  In  an  apish  manner  ; 
with  silly  imitation;  foppishly. 

Sin  is  so  apishly  crafty,  as  to  hide  itself  under  the  col- 
ours and  masks  of  goodness  and  honesty. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  15. 

apishness  (a'pish-nes),  n.  [<  apish  + -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  apish ; mimicry ; foppery : 
as,  “the  apishness  of  foreign  manners,”  War- 
burton,  Sermons. 

We  were  not  horn  to  revel  in  the  apishmss  of  ridiculous 
expense  of  time.  Ford,  Line  of  Life. 

Apistes  (a-pis'tez),  n.  [NL.,  also  Apistus,  < 
Gr.  amorog,  not  to  be  trusted,  incredible,  < a- 
priv.  + meric,  to  be  trusted,  verbal  adj.  of 
irddciv,  prevail  upon,  in  pass.  Feideadai,  believe.] 
A genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Apis- 
tince. 

Apistinse  (ap-is-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Apistes 
+ -incc.]  A subfamily  of  fishes,  of  the  family 
Scorpcenida},  exemplified  by  the  genus  Apistes, 
having  the  vertebras  typical  in  number  (10  ab- 
dominal and  14  caudal),  and  the  dorsal  fin  com- 
mencing on  the  nape  or  head.  They  are  ehar- 
„ - - , . acteristic  of  the  Indo-Pacific  region. 

One  versed  m apitpatt  (a-pit'pat),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  a3 
+ pitpat.  ”Cf.  pit-a-pat.]  With  quick  heating 
or  palpitation ; pit-a-pat. 


Apiomerus  crassipes. 


Welcome,  my  bully,  my  buck;  agad,  my  heart  is  gone 
apitpat  for  you.  Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  ii.  2. 

apivorous  (a-piv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  apis,  a bee,  + 
vorare,  devour.]  Bee-eating ; feeding  on  bees. 

aplacental  (ap-la-sen'tal),  a.  [<  NL.  aplacen- 
talis,  < Gr.  a-  priv!  (a-18)  + placenta,  q.  v.]  Hav- 
ing no  placenta ; implacental:  applied  to  those 
mammals  in  which  no  placenta  is  developed  dur- 
ing  gestation.  The  aplacental  mammals  comprise  the 
Monotremata  and  Alarsupialia,  the  two  lowest  orders  of 
mammals,  including  the  duck -mole,  porcupine  ant-eater, 
kangaroo,  etc.  The  young  are  born  at  a much  more  imma- 
ture stage  of  fetal  development  than  in  the  placental  mam- 
mals, and  are  so  helpless  that  they  are  unable  even  to  suck, 
and  in  most  cases  have  to  be  fixed  by  the  mother  herself 
upon  the  teats,  while  the  milk  is  forced  into  their  mouths 
by  a muscle  which  is  spread  over  the  mammary  gland. 

Aplacentalia  (ap"la-sen-ta'li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  aplacentalis : see  aplacental.]  Same 
as  Implacentalia. 

Aplacentaria  (ap//la-sen-ta'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  aplaceniarius,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  (a-18) 
+ placenta,  q.  v.  Cl.  aplacental.]  Same  as  Im- 
placentalia. 


the  genus  Apion,  and  characterized  by  straight 
antennas,  a lateral  fold  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  elytra,  a horizontal  pygidium,  and  an  abdo- 
men alike  in  both  sexes.  The  species  are  most- 

being^rgediupopular  apprehension  with  the  Apios^i-os),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  from  the 
article  (a2)  and  the  noun  extended  in  meaning:  shape  of  the  tubers;  < Gr!  amog,  a pear,  also  a 

pear-tree;  cf.  amov,  a pear,  amog,  a kind  of 
euphorbia,  perhaps  the  sun-spurge.]  A name 
for  Glycine,  a genus  of  leguminous  climbing 
plants.  They  produce  edible  tubers  on  underground 
shoots.  There  are  7 species,  natives  of  North  America 
and  China.  Glycine  Apios,  of  the  Atlantic  States,  is 


the  family  Curculionidce  or  weevils,  typified  by  aplanatic  (ap-la-nat'ik),  a.  [Prop,  aplanetic, 

\ Gr.  air^avtiTog,  not  wandering,  < a-  priv.  + 
tr lavyrig,  wandering:  see  planet.]  Without 
aberration : in  optics,  applied  to  a lens  or  com- 
bination of  lenses,  as  m a telescope,  which 
brings  parallel  rays  to  a focus  without  spherical 


see  a3,  a2,  and  piece.]  For  each  piece,  article, 
thing,  or  person ; for  each;  to  each;  each:  as, 
they  cost  a dollar  apiece;  there  is  an  orange 
apiece. 

Neither  have  two  coats  apiece.  Luke  ix.  3. 

In  earnest,  pray,  how  many  men  apiece 

Have  you  two  been  the  death  of? 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  i.  2. 

apiecest  (a-pe'sez),  adv.  [<  a?  + pieces.]  In  or 
to  pieces! 

Yield  up  my  sword?  That’s  Hebrew ; 

I’ll  first  be  cut  apieces. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  ii.  1. 

apiin  (a'pi-in),  n.  [<  L.  apium,  parsley,  + -in2.] 
A gelatinous  substance  obtained  from  common 


★called  ground-nut  or  wild  bean. 

Apis1  (a'pis),  n.  [L.,  a bee ; perhaps  = Gr. 


or  chromatic  aberration Aplanatic  line,  a Car- 

tesian oval : so  called  because  it  is  the  section  of  a sur- 
face refracting  light  from  one  focus  to  another  without 
aberration. 

aplanatically  (ap-la-nat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
aplanatic  manner;  as  regards  aplanatism,  or 
the  absence  of  spherical  aberration. 

aplanatism  (a-plan'a-tizm),  n.  [<  aplanat-ic  + 
-ism.]  In  optics,  the  condition  of  being  free 
from  spherical  aberration. 


eumg,  a gnat ; cf.  OHG.  imbi,  impi,  a swarm  of  aplanetic  (ap-la-net'ik),  a.  Same  as  aplanatic. 

Mud  7,  ,• n .• A _ t -i  * o o ™ x ~ r/rt-  X 


bees,  MHG.  imb,  imme,  G.  imm'e,  a bee.]  A 
genus  of  melliferous  or  anthophilous  aculeate 
hymenopterous  insects,  the  type  of  the  family 
Apidm  and  of  the  suborder  Mellifera  or  An- 
thophila ; the  hive-bees.  The  genus  was  formerly 
coextensive  with  these  groups,  but  is  now  by  successive 


aplanogamete  ( apUa-no-gam'e-te),  n.  [<  Gr.  a- 
priv.  + nlavog,  wandering,  roaming,  4-  yayzri], 
a wife:  see  a-18  and planogamete.]  In  bot.,  a, 
conjugating  cell  of  the  Conjugates,  in  distinction 
from  the  planogamete  (the  ciliated  and  mobile 
zoospore)  of  the  Zoosporece.  See  gamete. 


aplasia 

aplasia  (a-pla/si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  d- priv.  + 
rvUaig,  formation,  < 7r Aaoceiv,  form,  mold.]  De- 
fective or  arrested  development  in  a tissue  or 
*an  organ. 

aplastic  (a-plas'tik),  a.  [X  Gr.  airAaorog,  not 
capable  of  being  molded  (<  a-  priv.  4-  nAaarog, 
molded),  + -ic : see  a-l°  and  plastic.']  Not 
plastic ; not  easily  molded, 
aplatisseur  (a-pla-te-ser'),  n.  [F.,  < aplatir 
(aplatiss-),  crush,  flatten,  < a (L.  ad)  + plat, 
flat.]  A mill  for  crushing  grain  to  be  used  as 
food  for  cattle. 

Apleuri  (a-plo'ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  apleurus, 
< Gr.  a-  priv.  + irlevpa,  rib.]  A name  proposed 
by  Owen  for  a suborder  of  ribless  plectogna- 
thous  fishes,  consisting  of  the  families  Ostra- 
ciontidcB  and  Gymnodontidce. 
aplite, «.  See  haplite. 

aplo-.  Improper  form  of  liaplo-,  adopted  in  some 
zoological  and  botanical  names.  See  liaplo-. 
Aplodes,  n.  See  Eaplodes. 
aplomb  (a-plon'),  n.  [F.,  self-possession,  assur- 
ance, lit.  perpendicularity,  < d plomb,  perpen- 
dicular, plumb:  d (<  L.  ad),  to;  plomb,  plumb, 
plummet:  see  plumb.]  Self-possession  spring- 
ing from  perfect  confidence  in  one’s  self;  as- 
surance. 

The  staple  figure  in  novels  is  the  man  of  aplomb,  who 
sits  among  the  young  aspirants  and  desperates,  quite 
sure  and  compact,  and,  never  sharing  their  affections  or 
debilities,  hurls  his  word  like  a bullet  when  occasion  re- 
quires, knows  his  way,  and  carries  his  points. 

Emerson,  Letters  and  Social  Aims,  p.  72. 

aplome,  n.  See  haplome. 

Aplopappus,  n.  See  Haplopappus. 
aplostemonous,  a.  See  haplostemonous. 
aplotomy,  n.  See  haplotomy. 
aplustre  (ap-lus'tre),  n.  [L.,  also  aplustrum, 
chiefly  in  pi.  aplus- 
tria  or  aplustra;  LL. 
also  amplustre;  < Gr. 
atjtXacTov,  the  charac- 
teristic ornaments  of 
the  stem  of  a ship. 
Cf.  acrostolium.] 
The  ornament  rising 
above  the  stern  of 
ancient  ships.  Though 
varying  much  in  design, 
these  ornaments  were 
often  very  graceful,  par- 
ticularly in  Greek  ex- 
amples. A usual  form 
was  a sheaf  or  plume  of 
volutes,  variously  com- 
bined. The  aplustre  rose 
immediately  behind  the 
steersman,  and  is  often  represented  as  supporting  a flag. 
As  a conspicuous  part  of  the  ship,  it  was  often  removed  as 
a trophy  by  captors.  Also  called  aphlaston. 

About  two  hours  later  Arrius  stood  under  the  aplustre 
of  the  galley.  L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  141. 

Aplysia  (ap-lis'i-a),  n.  [NL. ; cf.  L.  aplysice, 
pi.,  < Gr.  tmlvaiai.  pi.,  prop.  gen.  sing.,  arrlv- 
ciaq  oiriyyog, 
a sponge,  so 
named  from 
its  dirty-gray 
color,  < Gr. 
a-'/vcia,  filthi- 
ness, < an'Av- 
to(,  unwash- 
ed, < a-  priv.  + 
trXnrof,  verbal 
adj.  of  xAbveiv,  wash.]  A genus  of  gastropodous 
mollusks,  the  sea-hares,  having  an  oval  oblong 
form  with  four  tentacles,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bling slugs.  Its  numerous  species  are  remarkable  for 
the  function  of  secreting  a fluid  of  violet  color  (due  to  the 
presence  of  iodine),  which  they  discharge  when  molested. 
One  of  the  best  known  is  A.  depilans,  the  depilatory  sea- 
hare,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  fluid  it 
discharged  was  capable  of  removing  hair  or  preventing  its 
growth.  Also  written  Laplysia,  by  an  original  mistake 
(Linmeus,  1767),  followed  by  many  writers. 

aplysiid  (ap-lis'i-id),  n.  A gastropod  of  the 
family  Aplysiidae. 

Aplysiid®  (ap-li-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aply- 
sia + -idee.]  A family  of  tectibranchiate  gas- 
tropods, of  which  the  genus  Aplysia  is  the  type, 
having  the  shell  rudimentary  or  wanting.  Be- 
sides Aplysia,  there  are  several  other  genera,  as  Dolabella 
and  Notarchus,  and  the  species  are  numerous.  Also  incor- 
rectly written  Aplysiadce  and  Aplysuice.  The  same  group 
is  also  named  Aplysiacea,  Aplysiana,  and  Aplysiance. 

apneumatic  (ap-nu-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  cnrvev- 
paroc,  not  blown  through  (<  a-  priv.  + irvev- 
pa(r-),  breath,  blowing),  + -ic : see  a- 18  and 
pneumatic.]  Uninflated;  collapsed:  applied 
to  the  lungs. 

apneumatosis  (ap-nu-ma-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  airveyfiaroc,  not  blown  through  (see  apneu- 
matic), + -osis .]  An  uninflated  condition  of 
I.  10 
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portions  of  the  lungs,  especially  that  condition 
of  lobular  distribution  which  results  from  bron- 
chitis. It  is  chiefly  confined  to  infancy  and  early 
childhood. 

Apneumona  (ap-nu'mo-na),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  apneumon : see  apneumonous.]  An 
order  of  holothurians ; one  of  two  orders  into 
which  the  class  Holothuroidea  is  divisible  (the 
other  being  Dipneumona  or  Pneumonophora) . 
They  have  no  organs  of  respiration,  nor  Cuvierian  organs. 
The  order  contains  those  holothurians  which  are  hermaph- 
rodite, as  Synapta.  It  is  divisible  into  two  families,  Sy- 
naptidee  and  Oncinolabidce.  See  cut  under  Synapta. 

Apneumones  (ap-nu'mo-nez),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Apneumona. 

apneumonous  (ap-nu'mo-nus),  a.  [<  NL.  ap- 
neumon, < Gr.  dTTvevpuv,  without  lungs  (breath), 


apocopate 

simulating  the  book  of  Eevelation  in  the  New 
Testament. — 2.  Given  to  the  explanation  or 
application  of  prophecy. 

As  if  (forsooth)  there  could  not  be  so  much  as  a few 
houses  fired,  . . . but  that  some  apocalyptic  ignoramus  or 
Other  must  presently  find,  and  pick  it  out  of  some  abused, 
martyred  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  or  the  Revelation. 

Smith,  Sermons,  V.  57. 
Apocalyptic  number,  the  number  666,  spoken  of  in  Rev. 
xiii.  18. 

II.  n.  Same  as  apocalyptist. 

The  divine  apocalyptic.  Lightfoot,  Misc.,  p.  107. 

apocalyptical  (a-pok-a-lip'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
apocalyptic. 

apocalyptically  (a-pok-a-lip'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  apocalyptic  manner;  in,  or  in  relation  to, 
the  Apocalypse ; by  revelation. 


< a-  priv.  + nvevpiM,  lung  (ervei vpa,  breath).]  apocalypticism  (a-pok-a-lip ' ti-sizm),  n.  [< 
Having  no  respiratory  organs;  specifically,  ’ " ’ ' " ’ ' 

pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Apneumona. 

Apneusta  (ap-nus'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
apneustus,  < Gr.  djrveWrof,  without  breath,  < a- 
priv.  + *7n>£pordf,  verbal  adj.  of  irvelv,  breathe.] 

A suborder  of  opisthobranchiate  gastropods: 
a synonym  of  Abranclna  or  Permatopnoa  (which 
see).  See  also  Sacoglossa. 
apncea  (ap-ne'a),  n.  [NL..  < Gr.  arrvoia,  want 
of  wind,  < awvooe,  without  wind,  breathless,  < a- 
priv.  4-  ; rvelv,  blow,  breathe.]  In  pathol.,  par- 
tial privation  or  suspension  of  respiration ; want 
of  breath.  Specifically,  it  denotes  the  inhibition  of  res. 


apocalyptic  + -ism.]  1.  In  theol.,  the  doctrine  of 
the  second  coming  and  personal  reign  of  Christ 
upon  the  earth:  so  called  from  its  supposed 
justification  in  the  Apocalypse  or  Eevelation 
of  St.  John.  See  millenarianism. 

The  old  Christian  eschatology  is  set  aside ; no  one  has 
dealt  such  deadly  blows  to  Chiliasm  and  Christian  apoca- 
lypticism as  Origen.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  842. 

2.  Excessive  fondness  for  interpreting  the 
prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse;  tendency  to 
theorize  over-confidently  as  to  the  events  of  the 
last  daySj  on  the  groundof  a favorite  individual 
or  polemical  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse. 


apocar- 
In  bot., 


Apocarpous  Fruit 
(achenia)  of  Syncies- 
tnon  thalictroides 
(rue-anemone). 

(Gray’s  “ Genera  of 
Plants  of  U.  S.”) 


Aplustre  of  an  ancient  Greek  Ship. 


Depilatory  Sea-hare  [Aplysia  depilans). 
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piration  by  the  presence  of  an  abnormally  great  quantity  apocalyptist  (a-pok-a-lip  tist),  n.  [As  apoca- 

’ lypt  + -ist.]  1.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 

— 2.  An  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Also  apocalyptic. 

apocarpous  (ap-o-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL 
pus , < Gr.  otto,  from,  4-  Kapjroc;,  fruit.] 
having  the  carpels  of  the  gy- 
noecium  separate.  Applied  to  an 
ovary  or  a fruit  composed  of  one  or 
more  simple  and  distinct  pistils,  as 
in  the  Ranunculacece  and  many  Ro- 
sacece. 

apocatastasis  (aj/o-ka-tas'ta- 
sis),  n . [*(  Gr.  aironardaTaGig, 
the  period  of  a star,  return, 
restoration,  (.  aKoicaOioTcivai , re- 
store, return,  reestablish,  < 
air 6,  from,  + Kadiaravaij  estab- 
lish, < icara,  down,  + lOTavai , set, 
cause  to  stand,  = L.  stare , stand.]  Reestablish- 
ment; full  restoration;  final  restitution.  Used 
specifically  to  denote — («f)  In  astron.,  the  periodic  circu- 
lation of  a planet,  as  bringing  it  back  to  the  point  from 
which  it  had  set  out.  ( b ) In  wed.,  the  restoration  which 
is  indicated  by  the  cessation  or  subsiding  of  an  abscess  or  a 
tumor,  (e)  In  theol.,  the  final  restitution  of  all  things,  in 
which  all  the  wicked  of  all  time  will  be  fully  restored  to  the 
favor  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  such  a restitution,  founded 
on  Acts  iii.  21  and  other  passages  of  Scripture,  has  appeared 
in  the  Christian  church  at  different  times  during  the  past 
seventeen  centuries,  and  forms  an  important  feature  of 
the  creed  of  modern  Universalists.  See  restitution.  Also 
spelled  apokatastasis. 

apocatharsis  (ap//o-ka-thar'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dnonadapaig,  that  which  is  cleared  off,  < a-o- 
KaOalpeiv,  clear  off,  cleanse,  < ami,  off,  + Kadal- 
puv,  cleanse:  see  cathartic.]  In  meet.,  same  as 
catharsis.  Dunglison. 

apocathartic  (ap''/o-ka-thar'tik),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Gr.  dtromdapTiKog,  clearing  off,  cleansing,  < aero- 
nadaipnv,  clear  off:  see  apocatharsis.]  I.  a. 
Same  as  cathartic,  1. 

II.  n.  A cathartic. 

germ.]  In  biol.,  a so-called  directive  corpuscle ; apochromatic  (ap  “ o - kro  - mat ' ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
a small  temporary  body  formed  in  an  unim-  c7nS^  from,  _+  ^pu/za(--),  color,  + -ic.]  An  epi- 


of  oxygen  in  the  blood.  It  is  also  improperly  used  by  some 
to  denote  the  opposite  condition,  that  of  asphyxia. 
apnceal  (ap-ne'al),  a.  Characterized  by  apncea. 
apnoeic  (ap-ne'ik),  a.  Same  as  apnceal. 
apo-.  [L.,  etc.,  apo-,  < Gr.  into-,  prefix,  cnz6,  prep., 
*=  L.  ab  = Skt.  apa  = AS.  of,  E.  of,  off,  etc. : see 
ab-  and  of,  off.  Before  a vowel  the  prefix  be- 
comes ap-,  Gr.  air-  • before  the  rough  breathing, 
apli-,  Gr.  d<j>-.]  A prefix  of  Greek  origin,  mean- 
ing off,  from,  away  from  (in  respect  to  place, 
time,  or  origin). 

apobates  (a-pob'a-tez),  n. ; pi.  apobatce  (-te). 
[Gr.  airo(3dTJ/i,  lit.  one  who  dismounts,  < emo- 
fiaiveiv,  step  off  from,  dismount,  < and,  off,  + 
palveiv,  verbal  adj.  pardc,  step,  go.]  In  Gr. 
antiq.,  a warrior  who  rode  into  action  on  a 
chariot,  standing  beside  the  charioteer,  and 
leaped  off  and  on,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  fight,  while  the  chariot  was  in  motion. 
This  method  of  fight- 
ing was  a tradition  in 
Greece  from  the  heroic 
age,  hut  in  historic 
times  the  practice  was 
preserved  only  in  Bceo- 
tia  and  in  Athens,  par- 
ticularly as  a feature  of 
the  Panathenaic  pro- 
cession in  the  latter 
state. 

In  the  Theseion 
[frieze]  . . . there  are 
figures  to  be  found  re- 
sembling in  form,  atti- 
tude, armour,  and  dress 
the  apobatce,  who  leap 
on  to  their  chariots  in 
the  Parthenon  frieze. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek 
[Sculpture,  I.  244. 

apoblast  (ap'o- 
blast),  n.  [<  Gr. 

<277(5,  off,  + ff.aaroc, 


Apobates. — Frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
British  Museum. 


preguated  ovum  as  a result  of  cell-division, 
Now  universally  called  a polar  body. 

Pvesting  on  the  dividing  upper  sphere  are  the  eight- 
shaped “directive  corpuscles,”  better  called  “ prseseminal 
outcast  cells  or  apoblasts,”  since  they  are  the  result  of  a 
cell-division  which  affects  the  egg-cell  before  it  is  impreg- 
nated, and  are  mere  refuse  destined  to  disappear. 

E.  R.  LanJcester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  637. 

apocalypse  (a-pok'a-lips),  n.  [<  ME.  apocalipse , 
-lyps,  etc.,  abbr.  ‘pocalyps , < L.  apocalypsis , 
< Gr.  airoKalvipig,  an  uncovering,  revelation,  < 
airoKalviTTEiv,  uncover,  reveal,  < air 6,  from,  + 
KahvTrreiv,  cover.]  Revelation ; discovery ; dis- 
closure; specifically  (with  a capital  letter),  a 
title  of  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
usually  called  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  in 


thet  descriptive  of  an  improved  form  of  lens 
devised  by  Professor  Abbe  of  Jena,  constructed 
of  new  kinds  of  glass  which  allow  of  a more 
perfect  correction  of  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  The 
kinds  of  glass  employed  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  that 
their  dispersion  for  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  is  near- 
ly proportional ; hence  a lens  constructed  of  them  is  not 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  an  ordinary  achromatic  lens  of 
being  strictly  achromatic  for  two  colors  only.  Another  de- 
fect of  ordinary  lenses,  that  their  spherical  aberration  is 
not  corrected  for  all  rays,  is  also  largely  overcome. 

The  elimination  of  these  errors  realizes  an  achromatism 
of  higher  order  than  has  hitherto  been  attained.  The  ob- 
jectives of  this  system  may  be  therefore  distinguished  from 
achromatic  lenses  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  by  the  term 
apochromutism,  and  maybe  called  apochromatic  objectives. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Eeb.,  1887,  p.  23. 


the  English  version  the  Eevelation  of  St.  John  apochromatism  (ap-o-kro'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  apo- 
the  Divine.  chromat-ic  + -ism.]  The  condition  of  being 


apocalypt  (a-pok'a-lipt),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *a-osa- 
AvnTTft,  a revealer,  < auoKaAinvTeiv,  reveal:  see 
apocalypse,  and  cf.  apocalyptist.]  The  author 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Coleridge.  [Bare.] 
apocalyptic  (a-pok-a-lip'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
a~OKa/.v~riK(')<;,  < a-oKa/.v-rTuv : see  apocalypse.] 
I.  a.  1.  Containing  or  pertaining  to  an  apoca- 
lypse or  revelation ; specifically,  relating  to  or 


apochromatic.  See  above, 
apocopate  (a-pok'o-pat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
apocopated,  ppr.  apocopating.  [<  apocope  + 
-ate2.]  In  gram.,  to  cut  off  or  drop  the  last 
letter  or  syllable  of  (a  word), 
apocopate,  apocopated  (a-pok'o-pat,  -pa-ted). 
p.  a.  Cut  off : applied — (a)  in  gram.,  to  a word 
from  which  the  last  letter  or  syllable  has  been 


apocopate 

cut  off,  or  to  the  part  thus  removed ; (b)  in 
math.,  to  a series  of  quotients  constituting  a 
continuant,  when  the  first  or  last  member  of  the 
series  is  cut  off. 

apocope  (a-pok'o-pe),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  a-omni],  a 
cutting  off,  < anononreiv,  cut  off,  < a7ro,  off,  + 
Kdnreiv,  cut.]  1.  In  gram.,  the  cutting  off  or 
omission  of  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  a word, 
as  in  tit’  for  the,  i’  for  in. — 2.  In  sttrg.,  a wound 
with  loss  of  substance ; ablation ; amputation. 
— 3.  [cop.]  [NL.]  In  zool.,  a genus  of  plec- 
tospondylous  fishes,  of  the  family  Cyprinidce. 
It  contains  several  species  of  western  North 
America,  such  as  A . couesi.  E.  X>.  Cope,  1871. 

apocrenic  (ap-o-kren'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  and,  from, 
+ Kpr/vy,  a spring,  + -ic.]  Obtained  from 
springs:  used  only  in  the  following  phrase. 
— Apocrenic  acid,  an  uncrystallizable  brown  gummy 
acid,  soluble  in  water,  existing  in  certain  mineral  springs, 
and  in  the  vegetable  mold  of  soil  together  with  crenic 
acid,  from  which  it  is  formed  by  oxidation. 

Apocreos  (a-pok're-os),  n.  [LGr.  andttpeu if,  a 
season  of  fasting;  cf.  anoicpeovv,  abstain  from 
flesh,  < Gr.  and,  from,  + speac,  flesh.]  In  the  Gr. 
Ch.:  ( a ) Sexagesima  Sunday:  so  called  be- 
cause abstinence  from  flesh  begins  from  that 
day.  (b)  The  week  preceding  Sexagesima,  in 
some  respects  analogous  to  the  carnival  of 
western  Europe. 

apocrisary  (a-pok'ri-sa-ri),  n. ; pi.  apocrisaries 
(-riz).  Same  as  apocrlsiary. 

apocrisiary'  (ap-o-kris'i-a-ri),  n. ; pi.  apocrisia- 
ries  (-riz).  [<  LL.  apocrisiarius,  also  apocrisa- 

rius,  ( Gr.  andspiait;,  an  answer,  < anonpiveadat, 
answer,  mid.  of  anonplveiv,  separate,  distin- 
guish, < airo,  from,  + Kp'tvuv,  separate,  dis- 
tinguish, = L.  cernere,  separate,  distinguish: 
see  critic  and  crisis .]  Formerly,  the  title  of  va- 
rious diplomatic  or  ministerial  officers;  espe- 
cially— (a)  of  the  representatives  of  the  see  of 
Rome  and  other  chief  sees  at  Constantinople ; 
(b)  of  the  papal  representatives  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  until  the  title 
was  given  to  an  imperial  officer,  after  which 
the  former  were  called  legates  or  nuncios. 

apocrustict  (ap-o-krus'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
a-onpovoTiKo f,  able  to  drive  off,  repellent,  < ano- 
Kpovorot;,  driven  off,  verbal  adj.  of  anospovuv, 
beat  off,  drive  off,  < and,  off,  + npovciv,  beat, 
strike.]  I.  a.  In  med.,  repelling;  astringent. 

II.  n.  An  astringent  and  repellent  medicine. 

apocrypha  (a-pok'ri-fii),  n.pl.,  also  used  as  sing. 
[In  ME.  as  a quasi-adj.,  in  lit.  sense ; < LL.  apo- 
crypha, neut.  pi.  (sc.  scripta ) of  apocryphus,<.  Gr. 
ctndKpviog  (neut.  pi.  anoupvipa,  sc.  ypdpimra  or 
(StfiXia),  hidden,  concealed,  obscure,  recondite, 
hard  to  understand;  in  eccles.  use,  of  writ- 
ings, anonymous,  of  unknown  or  undetermined 
authorship  or  authority,  unrecognized,  unca- 
nonical,  spurious,  pseudo-;  < anospvnreiv,  hide 
away,  conceal,  obscure,  < dno,  away,  + Kpvnruv, 
hide,  conceal : see  apo-  and  crypt.']  1.  Awrit- 
ing  or  statement  of  doubtful  authorship  or  au- 
thenticity : formerly  used,  in  the  predicate,  as  a 
quasi-adjective. 

The  writynge  is  Apocripha  wlianne  the  auct.or  therof  is 
unknowe. 

Trevisa , tr.  of  Higden’s  Polycliron.,  V.  105.  (N.  E.  D.) 

That  . . . Kings  enjoy’d  their  Crowns  by  Right  descend- 
ing to  them  from  Adam,  that  we  think  not  only  Apocrypha , 
but  also  utterly  impossible. 

Locke , Government,  II.  i.  11.  (N.  E.  D .) 

Specifically — 2.  Eccles. : (a)  A name  given  in 
the  early  church  to  various  writings  of  uncer- 
tain origin  and  authority,  regarded  "by  some 
as  inspired,  hut  rejected  hy  most  authorities  or 
believers.  Such  books  were  either  works  acknowledged 
to  be  useful  and  edifying,  but  not  established  as  canonical, 
or  else  heretical  writings  absolutely  rejected  by  the  church. 
( b ) [cap.]  A collection  of  fourteen  hooks  sub- 
joined to  the  canonical  hooks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bihle,  as 
originally  issued,  but  now  generally  omitted. 
They  do  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  are  found  with 
others  of  the  same  character  scattered  through  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate  versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
are  : First  and  Second  Esdras  (otherwise  Third  and  Fourth 
Esdras  or  Ezra,  reckoning  Nehemiah  as  Second  Ezra  or 
Esdras),  Tobit  or  Tobias,  Judith,  theRestof  Esther,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch  (as  joined  to  Jeremiah), 
parts  of  Daniel  (namely,  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the 
History  of  Susanna,  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon), 
the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  and  First  and  Second  Maccabees. 
Most  of  these  are  recognized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  fully  canonical,  though  theologians  of  that  church  often 
distinguish  them  as  deuterocanonical,  on  the  ground  that 
their  place  in  the  canon  was  decided  later  than  that  of  the 
other  books,  limiting  the  name  Apocrypha  to  the  two 
(last)  books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  and 
other  books  not  in  the  above  collection,  namely,  Third 
and  Fourth  Maccabees,  a book  of  Enoch,  an  additional  or 
151st  Psalm  of  David,  and  eighteen  Psalms  of  Solomon. 
With  these  sometimes  are  included  certain  pseudepi- 
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graphic  books,  such  as  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  and  the 
Assumption  of  Moses.  The  name  Apocrypha  is  also  occa- 
sionally made  to  embrace  the  Antilegomena  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Greek  Church  makes  no  distinction  among 
the  books  contained  in  the  Septuagint.  In  the  Anglican 
and  Lutheran  churches,  the  Apocrypha  are  read  for  ex- 
ample of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  but  not  for  the 
establishing  of  any  doctrine.  See  antilegomena  and  deu- 
terocanonical. 

apocryphal  (a-pok'ri-fal),  a.  and.  n.  [<  NL. 
apocryphalis,  K LL.  apocrypha : see  apocrypha.'] 
I.  a.  1.  Of  doubtful  authorship,  authenticity, 
or  inspiration;  spurious;  fictitious;  false. 

The  apocryphal  relics  of  saints  and  apostles  which  then 
burdened  the  shrines  of  Greek  churches. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  185. 
Specifically — 2.  Eccles.:  (a)  Of  doubtful  sanc- 
tion; uncanonical ; having  no  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Jerome  . . . saith  that  all  writings  not  canonical  are 
apocryphal.  Hooker. 

(b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Apocrypha:  as,  “the 
Apocryphal  writers,”  Addison. 

II.  n.  A writing  not  canonical;  a hook  or 
passage  of  uncertain  source,  authority,  or 
credit.  [Rare.] 

Nicephorus  and  Anastasius,  . . . because  they  were 
interpolated  and  corrupted,  did  rank  these  epistles  in  the 
number  of  apocryphals.  Hammer , Eccles.  Antiq.,  p.  419. 

apocryphalist  (a-pok'ri-fal-ist),  n.  [<  apocry- 
phal + -ist.]  An  advocate  of  the  canonicity  of 
the  Apocrypha. 

apocryphally  (a-pok'ri-fal-i),  adv.  In  an  apoc- 
ryphal manner  ; uncertainly ; equivocally ; 
doubtfully. 

apocryphalness  (a-pok'ri-fal-nes),  n.  [<  apoc- 
ryphal + -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
apocryphal  or  of  uncertain  authenticity. 

apocryphicalt  (ap-o-krif'i-kal),  a.  [<  apocry- 
pha + -ic-al.]  Apocryphal.  Bp.  Bull,  Cor.  of 
Ch.  of  Rome. 

Apocynace®  (a-pos-i-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Apocynum  + -ace*.]  A family  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  having  for  its  type  the  genus 
Apocynum,  or  dogbane.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  family  Asclepiadaceae , from  which,  however,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  its  stamens  are  free  from  the 
style  and  stigma,  and  its  anthers  contain  granular  pollen. 
The  species  are  largely  tropical,  and  have  a milky  juice 
that  is  often  acrid  and  sometimes  very  poisonous.  In- 
dia-rubber is  obtained  from  several  species  in  Africa, 
India,  and  South  America.  The  family  furnishes  woods 
that  are  used  for  carving  and  furniture,  several  fiber- 
plants,  barks  valuable  in  medicine,  and  some  edible  fruits. 
It  includes  the  ordeal-tree  of  Madagascar  ( Tanghinia 
venenifera),  the  milk-tree  of  Demerara,  the  cream-fruit 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  periwinkle  (Vinca),  oleander  (Ne- 
rium  Oleander ),  star  jasmine  ( Trachelospermum ),  and 
plants  of  the  genus  Allamanda  which  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  and  greenhouses. 

apocynaceous  (a-pos-i-na'shius),  a.  [<  NL. 
apocynaceus : see  Apocynacese.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Apocynacese. 

apocyneous  (ap‘-o-sin'e-us),  a.  [<  NL.  apocy- 
neus,  < Apocynum,  q.  v.]  Same  as  apocynaceous. 
Hooker. 

apocynin  (a-pos'i-nin),  n.  [< Apocynum  + -i«2.] 
A bitter  principle  derived  from  dogbane,  Apo- 
cynum cannabinum.. 

Apocynum  (a-pos'i-num),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  apocy- 
non,  dogbane  ( Aconitum  Lycoctonum,  Linnaeus), 
< Gr.  a nduvvov,  a plant,  Cynanchus  erectus,  < and, 
from,  away,  + kvuv  (m-),  a dog,  = E.  hound.] 
A genus  of  perennial  herbs,  type  of  the  family 
Apocynacese  (which  see),  and  including  about 
15  species,  natives  of  thenorth  temperate  zone. 
A.  androssemifolium  and  A.  cannabinum  are 
familiar  North  American  species.  Tlie  common 
name  of  the  latter  is  Indian  hemp,  from  the  use  of  its 
fibrous  bark  by  the  American  Indians  for  making  nets. 

apod,  apode  (ap'od,  -od),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 

apus  ( apod -),  < Gr.  airovg  (cb rod-),  footless,  < a - 
priv.  + novg  (nod-)  = E.  foot.']  I.  a.  Footless; 
apodal. 

II.  n.  An  apodal  or  apodous  animal ; an  ani- 
mal without  feet,  or  supposed  to  have  none ; a 
member  of  one  of  the  several  groups  called 
Apoda  or  Apodes . 

Apoda  (ap'o-da),  n.  j)l.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  apus 
( apod-),<.  Gr.  anovg  (anoS-),  footless:  see  apod.] 
In  zool.,  a name  given  to  various  groups  of  ani- 
mals. (a)  As  used  by  Aristotle,  the  third  division  of 
Zodtoka,  or  air-breathing  animals  which  bring  forth  their 
young  alive.  It  included  the  whales.  This  probably  origi- 
nal use  of  the  word  still  lingers  in  some  systems.  See  (b). 
(b)  Those  placental  mammals  which  have  no  feet,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Pedota  (which  see),  (c)  In  ichth., 
same  as  Apodes.  (d)  In  Cuvier’s  system  of  classification, 
the  second  order  of  echinoderms,  contrasted  with  Pedi- 
cellata.  It  is  a heterogeneous  group,  consisting  of  the 
following  genera : Molpadia,  Minyas , Priapulus,  Litho- 
dermis,  Siphunculus,  Bonellia,  Thalassema ; which  are 
now  distributed  among  several  phyla.  ( e ) With  Van 
der  Hoeven,  an  order  of  echinoderms.  See  Gephyrea. 
(/)  In  Claus’s  arrangement,  an  order  of  holothurians, 


apodictic 

containing  the  families  Synaptidse  and  Molpadiidse, 
the  last  of  which  constitutes  his  suborder  Pneumo- 
nophora.  (g)  In  Macleay’s  system  of  classification,  a 
division  of  Annelida,  including  those  which  have  no  feet 
or  distinct  head  : opposed  to  Polypoda.  It  is  divided  into 
three  groups,  the  Luinbricina,  Nemertina,  and  Hirudinea, 
or  the  earthworms,  nemerteans,  and  leeches,  (/i)  An  order 
of  Amphibia,  same  as  Gymnophiona  or  Ophiomorpha,  con- 
stituted by  the  family  Cceciliidce  alone,  (i)  A group  of 
degraded  parasitic  cirripeds,  having  a vermiform  body, 
a suctorial  mouth,  no  thoracic  or  abdominal  limbs  (and 
consequently  no  cirri),  and  a rudimentary  peduncle  repre- 
sented by  two  separate  threads  bearing  the  characteristic 
antenniform  organs.  There  is  but  one  genus,  Proteole - 
+pa8  (which  see). 

apodal  (ap'o-dal),  a.  [<  apod  or  Apoda  + -al.] 
Having  no  feet,  or  supposed  to  have  none ; foot- 
less: applied  specifically  in  zool.  to  members 
of  the  several  groups  called  Apoda  or  Apodes, 
especially  to  the  fishes  so  called, 
apodan  (ap'o-dan),  n.  [<  Apoda.]  One  of  the 
Apoda  or  Apodes. 

apodeictic,  etc.  See  apodictic,  etc. 
apodeipnon  (ap-o-dip'non),  n.  [<  Gr.  andSet- 
nvov,  the  after-supper  service,  < and,  off,  + iei- 
nvov,  the  evening  meal.]  See  complin. 
apodema  (a-pod'e-ma),  n. ; pi.  apodemata  (ap- 
o-dem'a-ta).  [NL.,  i Gr.  and,  from,  off,  + fity/af, 
body,  frame.]  A name  given  to  the  plates  of 
chitin  which  pass  inward  from  the  integuments 
of  crustaceans,  and  divide  as  well  as  support 
their  internal  organs.  Also  apodeme. 
apodemal  (a-pod'e-mal),  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of  an  apodema’:  as,  an  apodemal  parti- 
tion; an  apodemal  chamber.  Also  apodema- 
tous. 

apodemata,  ».  Plural  of  apodema. 
apodematous  (ap  - o - dem ' a - tus),  a.  Same  as 

apodemal. 

apodeme  (ap'o-dem),  n.  Same  as  apodema. 
apoderm  (ap'o-derm),  n.  [<  NL.  apoderma,  < 
Gr.  andSeppUj  a hide  stripped  off,  < anodepeiv, 
skin,  flay,  < and,  = E.  off,  + depeiv,  skin,  flay,  = 
E.  tear1.  Cf.  derm.]  One  of  the  egg-membranes 
of  the  mites  called  trombidiids,  developed  only 
under  special  conditions, 
apoderma  (ap-o-der'ma),  n. ; pi.  apodermata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.]  Same  as  apoderm. 

Apodes  (ap'o-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  mase.  pi.  of 
apus  (apod-):  see  apod.]  1.  An  order  of  fishes 
to  which  very  different  limits  have  been  as- 
signed.  (a)  In  the  classification  of  Linmeus  (1758),  a 
group  of  osseous  fishes  without  ventral  fins  and  com- 
prising a heterogeneous  assemblage  of  representatives  of 
various  modern  orders.  (6)  In  Bloch  and  Schneider's  sys- 
tem (1801),  some  one  of  several  orders  of  fishes,  the  name 
being  repeated  under  several  so-called  classes  which  were 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  fins.  As  thus  used,  the 
word  was  a descriptive  rather  than  a distinctive  term, 
(c)  In  Cuvier’s  system,  a section  of  the  malaeopterygians, 
the  name  being  applied  adjectiveiy  to  such  forms  as  are 
destitute  of  ventral  fins.  The  true  eels,  symbranchiate 
eels,  Gymnonoti,  typical  Ophidioidea,  and  Ammodytoidea 
were  referred  to  tills  group,  (d)  By  various  later  writers 
the  name  was  used  as  a distinctive  ordinal  name.  By  T. 
Muller  the  Ophidioidea  and  Ammodytoidea  were  elimi- 
nated. By  Gill,  in  1861,  the  order  was  restricted  to  the 
typical  and  symbranchiate  eels,  and  later  (1884)  to  the 
true  eels,  or  teleost  fishes  with  the  intermaxillaries  atro- 
phied or  lost,  the  supermaxillaries  lateral,  and  the  body 
anguilliform  and  destitute  of  ventral  fins.  These  char- 
acters are  correlated  with  various  others  w-hicli  justify 
the  isolation.  The  principal  families  are  the  Anguillidce, 
Ophichthyidce , and  Muramidas. 

2.  In  De  Blainville’s  system  of  classification, 
a division  of  his  Enlomozoaria  ; the  apodal,  as 
distinguished  from  the  chtetopod,  entomozoans. 
It  includes  the  leeches,  and  is  approximately  equivalent 
to  the  Hirudinea  of  modern  naturalists,  but  contains  many 
intestinal  worms. 

Apodia  (a-pod'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  anove; 
(a nod-),  without  feet:  see  apod.]  In  Gegen- 
baur’s  system  of  classification,  one  of  two 
divisions  of  Holothuroida  (the  other  being  Eu- 
podia),  established  for  the  reception  of  the 
genus  Synapta  and  allied  forms, 
apodictic,  apodeictic  (ap-o-dik'tik,  -dik'tik),  a. 
and  n.  [<  L.  apodicticus,  ’<  Gr.  anoSemrtKdQ,  de- 
monstrative, demonstrating,  < anoSetKTog,  demon- 
strated, verbal  adj.  of  anodemvvvai,  demonstrate, 
point  out,  show,  < and,  from,  + SeiKvvvat,  point 
out,  show*  = L.  dicere,  say:  see  diction.]  I.  a. 

1.  Demonstrative;  incontestable  because  de- 
monstrated or  demonstrable ; of  the  nature  of 
necessary  proof. 

The  argumentation  is  from  a similitude,  therefore  not 
apodicticlc,  or  of  evident  demonstration. 

Dr.  J.  Robinson,  Eudoxa  (1658),  p.  23. 

There  is  one  character  which  will  he  considered  deci- 
sive, and  that  is  the  apodictic  certainty  belonging  to 
mathematical  conclusions. 

G.  H.  Leives,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 202. 

2.  In  logic,  a term  descriptive  of  a form  of 
judgment  in  which  the  connection  of  subject 
and  predicate  is  asserted  to  be  necessary ; as- 
serting its  own  necessity.  Thus,  “Two  spheres 
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whose  centers  are  distant  from  each  other  by  less  than  the  which  niav  he  considered  to  ta  hamaia  ...  . 

S“'  their  radii  must  intersect"  would  bean  apodictic  those  which  are  actually  sexVali/produSfd  '' “gous  wlth  apOJOVe  (ap'o-jov),  n.  [=  F.  apojove,  < NL. 
judgment.  Such  judgments  may  be  false.  This  use  of  the  * Encvc  Bril  XX  an  apojovmm,  < Gr.  dm5,  from,  + L Jov-  Jovis 

word  appears  to  have  originated  with  Kant.  * , , r-ncyc.  lint.,  XX.  431.  J •/  > L T’-ri  * Jot  , joins, 

II.  »•  The  logical  doctrine  of  demonstration  apogamy  (a-pog'a-mi),  n.  [<  NL.  apogamia,  < orbit  of  ^ wV  M ! 
and  of  science.  apogamus : see  apogamous.]  In  hot.:  (a)  Gener-  25”  1 a satellite  of  Jupiter  which  is  furthest 

ally,  the  absence  of  sexual  reproductive  power,  +pla?et' 

the  plant  perpetuating  itself  only  by  vegetative  ap°P.tastas^S'  f-  ®P0C,atasflm,s- , 0 
means,  as  buds,  bulbs,  etc.  Cb)  In  the  higher  *r)0ParXa'p.°  lar)>  “■  t<  Gr-  n-pnv.  (a-18)  + po. 
cryptogams,  the  immediate  development  of  the  Lar'*  -having  no  pole : m anat.,  applied  to  those 


Apodictic,  we  may  assume,  is  in  like  manner  the  formal 
study  of  what  constitutes  knowledge  strictly  so  called, 

the  nafclirfi  of  tliA  nrinr»in1p«  nn  urhinh  l7oo.iiln.l,.o 


J ouuomiuiioi!  nuunicu0c  atllttly  ol)  Called, 

tne  nature  of  the  principles  on  which  knowledge  rests 
the  special  marks  distinguishing  it,  and  the  method  by 
which  knowledge  is  framed. 

R.  Adamson , Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  785. 

apodictical,  apodeictical  (ap-o-dik'ti-kal, 

-dik'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  apodictic , apodeictic. 
apodictically,  apodeictically  (ap-o-dik'ti- 
kal-i,  -dlk'ti-kal-i),  adv.  1.  Demonstratively: 
so  as  to  be  evident  beyond  contradiction. 

Kant’s  marvellous  acuteness  did  not  prevent  his  tran- 


> \uj  xu  me  mguer 

cryptogams,  the  immediate  development  of  the 
perfect  plant  from  the  prothallus  without  the 
usual  intervention  of  sexual  organs, 
apogeal  (ap-o-je'al),  a.  [As  apogee  + - al .]  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  apogee ; in  apogee : be- 
ing furthesf  from  the  earth. 

Simultaneously  the  apogeal  side  [of  the  moon]  was  turn- 
ed from  the  influence  of  both  bodies  [earth  and  sun]. 

Winched,  World-Life,  p 381. 


nerve-cells  which  are  not  known  to  have,  or  are 
supposed  not  to  have,  any  radiating  process. 

Results  of  observation  positively  prove  the  existence  of 
two  fibres  in  the  case  of  cells  which  had  previously  been 
regarded  as  unipolar  and  apolar.  Beale,  Bioplasm,  § 243. 

apolaustic  (ap-o-las'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  air*- 


niai  vcuuus  acuteness  am  not  prevent  his  tran- 

scendentaifrombeingapodeicficaifi/resolved  intoabsolute  n rinirpn n lar  5 rn'mii  n rio  . . -. 

idealism.  sir  W.  Hamilton.  aP°Sean  (ap-p-je  an),  a.  [As  apogee  + -an.] 

.Pertaining  to  or  connected  with,  the  apogee: 


{avannAg,  agreeable,  < airoAavardt;,  enjoyable,  < 

, enjoy,  armor  ' ’ ' - 

verb  not  usedl] 


airoKaveiv,  enjoy,  appar.  < arc 6,  off,  + "*'J.avciv'  a 
I .a.  Pert 


- Pertaining  to  taste  or 

enjoyment ; agreeable. 

Perhaps  for  brevity  and  distinctness'  sake  we  may  call 
the  first  its  apolaustic  and  the  second  its  dynamic  cliar- 
acter-  Mind,  XII.  63. 


II.  n.  The  philosophy  of  taste.  Sir  W.  11am- 


idealism.  sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Apodictically.  we  should  say,  if  a is  the  cause  of  0,  then  T ”*  — **iJUSco  . 

all  A which  possesses  a possesses  (3  ; thus  reasoning  from  as»  aP°Sean  (neap)  tides,  which  occur  when  the 
cause  to  causatum.  H.  Adamson,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  789.  moon  has  passed  her  apogee.  Also  apogeic. 

2.  By,  or  in  the  manner  of,  an  apodictic  judg-  aPPSee  (aP'9‘j®)>  n-  [S-  ML.  NL.  apogwum,  apo- 
ment.  See  apodictic,  2.  geum,  apogceon,  apogeon,  < Gr.  awoyaiov,  anoyeiov  ilton 

%SfPOd'id)’  ”•  A membCT  °f  th6  fam^  £cttehfliaXneuS  AuPn°eS  WgeS  nhvs’m.h  5 

Apodidae  (a-pod ' i - de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Apus  the  from  the  earth  (>  L.  apogeus,  from  nophora,  or  oceanic  hydroidsffounded  byklck- 

(Apod-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  phyllopod  crusta-  5*10  'an<l)t  ^ OIIA  from, + }-%  poet,  yam,  earth,  seholtz  in  1829.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  familv 
ceans,  constituted  by  the  genera  Apus,  Lepidu-  see  geography,  etc.]  1.  That  point  in  the  Agalmidce,  sometimes  made  type  of  a family  Apolemiidoe 

rus , etc.  Sometimes  called  Apidcc , Amisidce  orblt  0±  a planet,  or  other  heavenly  body  which  A-  u^aria  is  a dioecious  species  inhabiting  the  Mediter* 

See  cut  nnder  Apus.  ' " " " 

apodioxist  (ap//o-di-ok,sis),  n.  [NL.,  < LGr. 
airodiul-iQ,  expulsion,  < anoSiioKuv,  chase  away,  < 
atz6,  away,  + *6m»,  chase,  pursue.]  In  rhet., 
rejection  of  an  argument,  with  professed  scorn 
or  impatience,  as  irrelevant, 
apodixis,  apodeixis  (ap-o-dik'sis,  -dik'sis). 

I i . ii  f)  ^ f-rll  /]  rv,  4- 1 


v/i  Oium  xi.i~ch  V ciny  uuuj'  WI11CLL  — ™ «•  unnuuua  ftp 

is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth ; espe-  Araneim-  . . / 

cially,  that  particular  point  of  the  moon's  orbit.  "P0j-eniia(l3e  (ap'  9-le-mi  a-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
The  ancients  regarded  the  earth  as  fixed  in  the  center  of  as  Apolemiidce. 


J 7 V/-L  unwu  o Ull). 

The  ancients  regarded  the  earth  as  fixed  in  the  center  of  * r -ti 

the  universe,  and  accordingly  assigned  to  the  sun,  with  the  Apoleiniidse  (ap^o-le-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

planets,  an  apogee  j but  now  that  the  sun  is  recognized  as  A nnlawiin  -4-  ari/»  i a i * 

the  center  of  our  system,  the  terms  perihelion  and  aphelion 
are  enrnloved  f.o  rtpnntA  (ho  lono(  omi  m-Aninni  


C<  apodixis , < Gr.  cnrdSeigig,  demonstration, 

proof,  < anodeuivvvai , demonstrate : see  apodic- 
tic.'] Full  demonstration ; absolute  proof. 

This  might  taste  of  a desperate  will,  if  he  had  not  after- 
wards given  an  apodixis,  in  the  battle,  upon  what  platform 
he  had  projected  and  raised  that  hope. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Hist.  Rich.  III.,  p.  60, 


dpolemia  + -idee.]  A family  of  pliysophorous 
nre  empToyedto'  siphonophores  typified  by  the  genus  Apolemia. 

tlie  planets  from  that  orb.  Strictly,  therefore,  the  sun  is  ApoilteS  (ap-o-li  tez),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr. 
in  its  apogee  when  the  earth  is  in  its  aphelion.  In  the  airo/Urw.  a non-citiz.  " ' ' 

Ptolemaic  astronomy,  the  mean  apogee  of  the  epicycle  is 
the  point  of  the  epicycle  furthest  from  the  center  of  the 
equant ; the  true  apogee  of  the  epicycle  is  that  point  of  it 
furthest  from  the  earth ; and  the  fixed  apogee  of  the  epi 

in  flint  nnint  r\t  if-  #,...4-1,  t 41.  „ 1 r*  ,, 


An  improper  form  of 


eccentric. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  highest  or  most  distant 
point ; climax ; culmination. 

It  [Bruges]  had  by  no  means  reached  its  apogee,  but  was 
to  culminate  with  Venice.  Motley,  Dutch  Bepublic,  I.  37. 

, , N u„uui.  apogeic  (ap-o-je'ik),  a.  [As  apogee  + -ic.] 

idvai,  give  back,  < ait6,  from,  away,  + SMvat  ^a1116  as  apogean. 

give,  =L.  dare,  give.  Cf.  dose.]  1.  In  gram  ’ aP°geotropiC  (ap^o-je-o-trop/ ik),  a.  [<  NL. 
the  concluding  part  of  a conditional  sentence : ^V^ofroptcus,  < Gt.  miyaios,  airdyeioc,  from  the 


apodon  (ap'o-don),  n 
apodan. 

apodosis  (a-pod'o-sis),  n.  [L.,  ( Gr.  anddoaity,  a 
giving  back,  return,  answering  clause,  < inroSt- 


/ / O V • cvvuv.j  x . XXL  «//  tvi/t., 

the  concluding  part  of  a conditional  sentence ; 
the  consequent  which  results  from  or  is  depen- 
dent on  the  protasis,  or  condition;  the  conclu- 
sion. Tims,  in  the  sentence,  If  it  rains,  I shall  not  go  the 
first  clause  is  the  protasis,  the  second  the  apodosis.  When 
the  protasis  is  introduced  by  such  conditional  conjunctions 
as  notwithstanding,  though , although,  the  apodosis  predi- 
cates something  opposite  to  what  might  have  been  looked 
for : as,  Although  we  were  few  in  numbers  (protasis),  we 
overthrew  the  enemy  (apodosis).  By  some  grammarians 
tne  term  is  not  restricted  to  conditional  sentences,  but  is 
extended  to  others  similarly  constructed : thus,  in  a simile 
the  apodosis  is  the  application  or  latter  part. 

2.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  last  day  of  a church  festi- 
val when  prolonged  throughout  several  days. 
It  is  sometimes  coincident  with  or  later  than  the  octave 
but  generally  earlier. 

apodous  (ap'o-dus),  a.  [<  apod  + -ous.] 


dizoXiTriq,  a non-citizen,  exile,  < a-  priv.  + 
iroXirr/s,  a citizen:  see  politic.]  1.  Same  as 
Pitangus.  Sundemll,  1830. — 2.  A genus  of 
.......  „llu  „„  apugee  OI  me  epi-  Coleoptera.  Laporte. 

S™isi„that  point  of  furthest  Irom  the  center  of  the  Apollinarian  (a-pol-i-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 

Apollinaris,  < Apollo,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Appellative 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  votive  games  instituted 
at  Rome  in  honor  of  Apollo,  2X2  B.  c.,  in  order 
to  conciliate  his  favor  in  the  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  to  obtain  from  him  protec- 
tion for  the  republic. 

II.  n.  One  of  a religious  sect  deriving  their 
name  from  Apollinaris  the  Younger,  bishop  of 
Laodicea,  in  the  fourth  century.  Apollinaris  de- 
nied the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  attributing  to  him  a 
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earth,  + -Tpoiratdg,  turning:  see  apogee  and 
tropic.]  In  biol.,  characterized  by  apogeotro- 
pism;  shooting  upward ; inclined  to  turn  away 
from  the  ground. 

The  sheath-like  cotyledons,  whilst  young,  are  strongly 
apogeotropic.  Darwin,  Movement  in  Plants,  p.  419. 

apogeotropism  (ap,''o-je-ot'ro-pizm),  ».  [As 
apogeotropic  + -ism. J "In  biol.,  tendency  to 
turn,  bend,  or  move  in  opposition  to  gravity, 
or  upward  and  away  from  the  earth,  as  op- 
posed to  geotropism  (which  see) ; negative 
geotropism. 

apogiatura  (a-poj-a-to'ra),?:.  See  appoggiatura. 

id'gon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aituytav, 


Apogon  (a-p«  h,,„„  ...  x „ _ 

beardless,  < o- priv.  + beard.]  1.  Age-  Apo^isi^poli-^tis^Z 
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.-  . — t.  -2—  ■ - .. ...j  Foot-  — - — . ,, ...  ... . . . j x.  xxge- 

less ; apodal.  nus  of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  typical  of  the 

apodyterium  (ap<,o-di-te'ri-nm),  n. : pi.  apody-  Apogonina.  Zacepede,  1802.  Also  called  Amia. 
tena  (-a).  [L.,  < Gr.  airoSvrripiov,  < arrodveodai,  — 2.  A genus  of  dipterous  insects.  Holiday. 

undress  one’s  self,  mid.  of  airodvetv,  strip,  un-  apogonid  (ap-o-gon'id),  n.  A fish  of  the  fam- 
dress,  < a~6  4-  d'ueiv,  get  into,  put  on.]  An  fly  Apogonidai;  a chilodipterid. 
apartment  in  Greek  and  Roman  baths,  or  in  Apogonidse  (ap-o-gon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Apo- 
the  palaestra,  etc.,  where  the  bathers  or  those  ffon  + -idee.]  A family  of  acanthopterygian 
taking  part  in  gymnastic  exercises  undressed  fishes:  same  as  Chilodipteridce  and  Apoaonina. 
anddressed.  A — — ' — - - 

apogseumt,  apogeumt,  apogseont,  apogeont 

”m’  ~°U\;  n-  [ML.,  NL. : see  apogee.] 
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numan  body  and  a human  soul,  or  vital  principle,  but 
teaching  that  the  Divine  [Reason,  or  Logos,  took  in  him  tile 
place  which  in  man  is  occupied  by  the  rational  principle 
Later  the  sect  maintained  that  even  the  body  of  Christ 
was  of  one  substance  with  his  divinity,  that  lie  was  in- 
carnate from  eternity,  and  that  his  divinity  suffered  on 
tile  cross.  After  breaking  up  into  different  sects,  the 
Apollinarians  were  finally  merged  in  the  Monophysites. 
Also  called  Apollinarist. 

Apollinarianism  (a-pol-i-na'ri-an-izm),  n.  [( 
Apollinarian  + -ism.]  The  doctrines  of  the 
Apollinarians. 

Hefele  himself  ...  is  compelled  to  admit  that  Nesto- 
rius  accurately  held  the  duality  of  the  two  natures  and  the 
integrity  of  each,  [and]  was  equally  explicitly  opposed  to 
Arianism  and  Apollinarianism.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  856. 

[<  ML.  Apol- 


Drigmal  forms  of  apogee. 

Thy  sun  in  his  apogceon  placed. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  ii.  67. 

It  is  not  yet  agreed  in  what  time,  precisely,  the  apogeum 
absolveth  one  degree.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

apogamic  (ap-o-gam'ik),  a.  Same  as  apoqa- 
mous. 

The  author  could  not  detect  any  act  of  impregnation  [in 
a parasite  on  the  olive],  and  believes  that  reproduction  is 
* apogamic . Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  VI.  298. 

apogamous  (a-pog'a-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  apoga- 
mus,  < .Gr.^flwro,  away  from,  + ya/iog,  marriage.] 


Apogonina  (ap//o-gofnI'na),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Apo 
gon  + -ina.]  In  Giintlier’s  classification  of 
fishes,  the  fifth  group  of  Percidce,  having  the  XX.  360. 
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linarista,  < Apollinaris : see  Apollinarian.]  Same 
as  Apollinarian. 

Apolline  (a-pol'in),  a.  [<  L.  Apollineus,  < Apol- 
lo ( Apollin -) : see  Apollo.]  Related  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  myths  or  eultus  of  Apollo. 

Even  in  Apolline  oracles,  such  as  the  Delphic,  the  artifi- 
cial method  was  employed  along  with  that  by  inspiration. 

Encyc.  Brit., XVII.  808. 


Apollinic  (ap-o-lin'ik),  a.  Same  as  Apolline : 
as,  “ Apollinic  (Delphic)  religion,^ n ~ 
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eleft  of  the  mouth  oblique  or  approaching  the  Apollino  (a-pol-le'no),  n.  [It.]  A 
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vertical  line,  and  two  dorsal  fins."  "it  containsflshes 
which  inhabit  the  sea  or  fresh  waters  and  possess  decidu- 
ous  scales  which  are  generally  of  large  size. 

apograph,  (ap'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  aTroypcupog , also 
neut.  aTrdypatyoVy  a copy,  < aTrSypcupog,  copied,  < 
arroypaQetv,  copy,  transcribe,  write  off,  < a~6,  off, 
+ ypa^eiv , write.]  A copy  or  transcript. 

These  [Hebrew  manuscripts]  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes,  autographs  and  apographs.  The  former,  written 
by  the  original  authors  themselves,  have  long  ago  perished. 
The  latter,  taken  from  the  autographs  and  multiplied  by 
repeated  transcription,  exist  in  considerable  numbers. 

V.  TT  TJonrcno  Tntrorl  (a  Qlndir  a#  UaI Q a..: n4.. tt 


i,”  Encyc.  Brit., 


statue  of 


_ — , . XJ.V7LXL,  i ya/uog , marriage. J ‘v^va^u  waiBwipuuii,  caisi  m uonsmerauie  numoers. 

In  bot.f  of  the  nature  of  or  characterized  by  * T' IL  Horne>  Introd.  to  Study  of  Holy  Scriptures,  II.  88. 
apogamy.  apohyal  (ap-o-hi'al),  n.  [<  Gr.  an6,  from,  + liy- 

De  Bary  thinks  that  in  forms  where  oogonia  are  found  (°^)  + Iii  ornith .,  an  element  of  the 

without  male  pollinodia  they  must  be  considered  as  repre-  hyoidean  arch,  borne  upon  the  basihval  and 
aentmg  a d.srinct  P^ies.^  ^ ^ ? ^ : now  usually  called  the 

adV'  In  “ ap0i0us  (a-Poi,W  «•  C<  Gr.  hreoto f,  without 
pogamous  mailner , by  apogamy.  quality  or  attribute,  < d-  priv.  + nolog,  of  what 

T^ose  [spores]  which  are  formed  probably  or  actually  nature  or  sort.]  Having  no  active  qualities  : 
without  a sexual  process— In  a word,  apogamously — but  neutral,  as  water  or  starch. 


Apollo  in  the  Tribuna  at  Florence,  in  which  the 
god  is  represented  as  a youth  at  rest  in  an  easy 
and  graceful  leaning  attitude,  with  the  right  am 
thrown  over  the  head.  It  is  a copy  of  an  original  of 
the  fourth  century  B.  C.,  and  is  the  type  of  a series  of  such 
representations. 

Apollo  (a-pol'o),  n.  [L.,<  Gr.  ’Attoa?mv,  Apollo ; 
a name  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  arc oXkbvai, 
destroy  (see  Apollyon) ; but  the  origin  is  uncer- 
tain.] I.  In  Gr.  and  later  in  Horn,  myth.,  one 
of  the  great  Olympian  gods,  the  son  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Leto  (Latona),  representing  the 
light-  and  life-giving  influence,  as  well  as  the 
deadly  power,  of  the  sun,  and  often  identified 
With  the  Sun-god,  Helios.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Muses,  god  of  music,  poetry,  and  healing,  and  patron  of 
these  arts ; a mighty  protector  from  evil,  all-seeing,  and 
hence  the  master  of  prophecy ; also  the  destroyer  of  the 
unjust  and  insolent,  and  ruler  of  pestilence.  In  art  he 
was  represented  in  the  full  majesty  of  youthful  manhood, 
in  most  of  his  attributions  unclothed  or  but  lightly  draped, 
and  usually  characterized  by  the  bow  and  arrows,  the  lau- 
rel, the  lyre,  the  oracular  tripod,  the  serpent,  or  the  dol- 


Apollo 


phin.  lie  was  the  father  of  ^Esculapius,  to  whom  he  apologist  (a-pol'5-jist) 

panted  his  art  of  healing.  Apollo  was  honored,  both  apology. ] 1.  One  who  speaks  or  writes  in  de- 

loeallv  and  eenerallv.  under  manv  SDecial  titles,  of  which  1 

fense  of  anything ; one  who  champions  a per- 


locally  and  generally,  under  many  special  titles,  of  which 
each  had  its  particular  type  in  art  and  literature : as. 


264  apophyge 

[=  F.  apologiste;  < apomecometer  ( ap "o-in e-kom ' e-ter) , n.  [<  Gr. 
,i i-  aird,  from,  away,  + pyicog,  length,  a long  dis- 

tance, + fierpo  v,  measure.]  An  instrument  used 
in  measuring  heights,  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  sextant. 

apomecometry  (ap  " 6 - me  - kom ' e - tri),  n.  [As 
apomecometer  + -y.]  The  art  of  measuring  ele- 
vations and  distances. 

apomorphine  (ap-o-m6r'fin),  n.  [<  Gr.  d~6, 
from,  + morphia  + -fee2.]  An  artificial  alka- 
loid, C17H17N02,  prepared  from  morphine. 

The  chlorid  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a powerful 
emetic.  It  is  usually  administered  hypodermically.  Also 
_ (as  New  Latin)  apomorphina,  apomorphia,  emetomorphia. 

apologize  (a-pol'o-jiz),  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  apolo-  aponeurography  (ap'/o-nu-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
gized,  ppr.  apologizing.  [<  apology  + -ize.]  I.  aTtoveiigamg,  aponeurosis,  + -ypatyia,  < ypafeiv, 
intrans.  1.  To  make  an  apology  or  defense;  write,  describe.]  A description  of  aponeu- 
speak  or  write  in  favor  of  some  person  or  roses. 

thing;  offer  defensive  arguments. — 2.  Tomake  aponeurology  (ap"o-nu-roTo-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  <k-o- 
an  apology  or  excuse ; acknowledge  or  express  vebpuaig,  aponeurosis,  + -Aoyla,  < Aiyetv,  speak : 
regret  for  a fault : followed  by  for:  as,  he  apolo-  see  - ology .]  1.  The  anatomy  of  aponeuroses. 

gized  for  his  delay  in  replying.  — 2.  A treatise  on  aponeuroses. 

Il.t  trans.  To  make  or  write  an  apology  for ; aponeurosis  (ap//o-nu-ro'sis),  n. ; pi.  aponeu- 


son  or  a cause,  whether  in  public  address  or  by 
literary  means ; one  who  makes  an  apology  or 
defense. 

There  is  one  difficult  duty  of  an  historian,  which  is  too 
often  passed  over  by  the  party-writer ; it  is  to  pause  when- 
ever he  feels  himself  warming  with  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  or  becoming  the  blind  apologist  of  arbitrary 
power.  I.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  IV.  390. 

Specifically — 2.  Eccles.,  a defender  of  Chris- 
tianity ; in  particular,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
early  Christian  apologies. 


. . were  apolo- 
Dr.  G.  Benson. 


defend. 

Therefore  the  Christians,  in  his  time, 
gized  by  Plinie  the  second. 

Also  spelled  apologise. 

apologize!  (a-pol'o-ji-zer),  n.  One  who  apolo- 
gizes ; one  who  makes  apologies  or  excuses. 
Also  spelled  apologiser. 

[<  F.  apologue,  < L. 
a story,  tale,  fable,  < 
aird , from,  + Myeiv,  speak,  Adyog,  speech.]  A 
story  or  relation  of  fictitious  events  intended 
to  convey  useful  truths ; a moral  fable ; an  alle- 
gory.  An  apologue  differs  from  a parable  in  that  the 
latter  is  drawn  from  events  which  occur  among  man- 
kind, and  is  therefore  supported  by  probability,  while  the 
former  may  be  founded  on  supposed  actions  of  brutes  or 
inanimate  things,  and  therefore  does  not  require  to  be 
supported  by  probability.  ^Esop’s  fables  are  good  exam- 
ples of  apologues. 

apologuert  (ap'o-log-er),  n.  [<  apologue  4-  -er1.] 
One  who  writes  apologues ; a fabler.  Burton. 

apology  (a-pol'o-ji),  n. ; pi.  apologies  <[-jiz).  [= 
F.  apologie,  < LL.  apologia,  < Gr.  cmoXoyla,  a 
speech  in  defense,  < inzoAoyeiadai,  speak  in  de- 
fense: see  apologetic,  and  cf.  apologue.']  1. 
Something  said  or  written  in  defense,  vindica- 
tion, or  excuse ; specifically,  a defense  or  justi- 


Apollo. 

Central  figure  of  the  western  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia ; 5th  century  B.  C. 

Apollo  Citharoedus  (Apollo  who  sings  to  the  accompani-  , - , 

ment  of  the  lyre),  equivalent  to  Apollo  Musagetes,  the  clpOlOglie  (ap  o-log),  n. 
conductor  of  the  Muses;  Apollo  Sauroctonos  (the  Lizard-  apologus , < Gr.  aitoAoyog, 
killer),  etc.—  Apollo  Belvedere,  a celebrated  antique  - ■ - - - • 

statue  of  Apollo  now  preserved  in  the  Belvedere  gallery  of 
the  Vatican  palace  at  Rome,  and  esteemed  one  of  the 
noblest  artistic  representations  of  the  human  form.  It 
was  discovered  at  Porto  d’Anzio,  Italy,  among  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Antium.  See  cut  under  Hellenis- 
tic.— Delian  Apollo,  the  Apollo  of  the  central  Hellenic 
sanctuary  of  Delos.  The  statue  held  a how  in  one  hand, 
and  figures  of  the  three  Graces  in  the  other. — Delphinian 
Apollo,  Apollo  of  the  dolphin  ; Apollo  as  the  protector  of 
sailors,  navigation,  and  the  marine : identified  with  the 
Delphian  Apollo,  or  Apollo  of  Delphi  (Pythian  Apollo). — 

Phoebus  Apollo,  Apollo  as  the  god  of  radiant  light. — 

Pythian  Apollo,  the  Apollo  of  Delphi,  or  the  Pythian 
sanctuary ; Apollo  as  the  slayer  of  the  monster  Python, 
whom  lie  supplanted  on  Parnassus. 

2.  [/.  c.]  In  entom.,  a butterfly,  Papilio  apollo. 

Apollonian  (ap-o-16'ni-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  Atto/.Au- 
viog,  adj.,  also  proper  name,  < ’Att6?.7mv,  Apollo.] 

I . Possessing  the  traits  or  attributes  of  Apollo. 

— 2.  Devised  by  or  named  after  Apollonius  of 
Perga,  an  ancient  Greek  geometer,  celebrated 
for  his  original  investigations  in  conic  sections. 

He  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philopator,  222- 
205  B.  c.— Apollonian  parabola,  hyperbola,  ellipse, 
the  ordinary  conic  sections,  whose  three  names  are  due  to 
Apollonius. 

Apollonic  (ap-o-lon'ilc),  a.  Same  as  Apollo- 
nian, 1. 

Apollonius’s  problem.  S ee  problem. 

Apollyon  (a-pol'ion),  n.  [LL. , < Gr.  ’AnoA/ ivorv, 
prop.  adj.  arcoXAvav,  destroying,  ppr.  of  atroX 
A.vuv,  usually  cnroAAvvai , destroy  utterly,  < aird, 
from,  + oAAvvat,  destroy.]  The  destroyer:  a 
name  given  (only  in  Rev.  ix.  11)  to  the  angel  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
Abaddon. 

apologetic  (a-pol-o-jet'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
apologeticus,  < Gr.  a-o'/.oyyr/.Kor,  fit  for  a defense, 

< airoXoyelodai,  speak  in  defense,  < into,  from, 
away,  + *Aoyela0m,  speak,  < Aoyog,  speech,  <! 

Aeyeiv,  speak:  see  apology.]  I.  a.  1.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  containing  a defense;  defend- 
ing by  words  or  arguments ; said  or  written  in 
defense:  as,  an  apologetic  essay. — 2.  Making 
apology  or  excuse ; manifesting  regret  for  or 
excusing  some  fault,  failure,  deficiency,  imper- 
fection, etc.,  in  one’s  own  conduct  or  that  of 
another : as,  an  apologetic  reply ; an  apologetic 
manner.— Apologetic  fathers.  See  father. 

II.  n.  An  apology;  a defense.  [Rare.] 

It  looks  as  if  he  wrote  an  apologetic  to  the  mob  on  be- 
half of  the  prisoner.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  305. 

apologetical  (a-pol-o-jet'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 

apologetic. 

apologetically  (a-pol-o-jet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 


roses  (-sez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  avovevpumg  (Galen), 

the  end  of  a muscle  where  it  becomes  tendon,  < 
artovevpovadat,  become  a tendon,  < into,  from,  + 
vevpov  = L.  nervus,  sinew,  tendon,  nerve:  see 
nerve  and  neuralgia.]  In  anat.,  any  fascia  or  fas- 
cial structure ; especially,  the  tendon  of  a mus- 
cle when  broad,  thin,  flat,  and  of  a glistening 
whitish  color,  or  the  expansion  of  a tendon  cov- 
ering more  or  less  of  the  muscle,  or  a broad,  thin, 
whitish  ligament.  The  name  was  given  to  these  struc- 
tures  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  expansions  of  nerves, 
any  hard  whitish  tissue  being  then  considered  nervous. 
In  present  usage  aponeurosis  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
fascia,  but  is  oftener  applied  to  the  fascia-like  tendons  of 
muscles : as,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen. 

aponeurosy  (ap-o-nu'ro-si),  n. ; pi.  aponetirosies 
(-siz).  Same  as  aponeurosis. 

aponeurotic  (ap//o-nu-rot'ik),  a.  [<  aponeuro- 
sis: see  -otic.]  Saving  the  nature  of  an  apo- 
neurosis; relating  to  the  thin  and  expansive 
sheath  of  a muscle  ; fascial ; tendinous. 

aponeurotomy  (ap//o-nu-rot'o-nii),  n.  [<  Gr. 
amvevpaatg,  aponeurosis,  4-  Top. f/,  a cutting,  < 
ripvuv,  rapelv,  cut.  Cf.  anatomy.]  1.  In  anat., 
dissection  of  the  aponeuroses. — 2.  In  surg., 
section  of  aponeuroses. 


fication  of  a doctrine,  system,  course  of  eon-  apoop  (a-pop'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<«3  + 
duct,  etc.,  against  objections  or  criticisms.  poop.]  On  " 

I shall  neither  trouble  the  reader  nor  myself  with  any 
apology  for  publishing  these  sermons.  Tillotson. 

Bishop  Watson’s  “ Apology  for  the  Bible  ” is  a good  book 
with  a bad  title.  R.  Hall.  \ ^ 

apopemptic  (ap-o-pemp  tik),  a . 

L~  7 TTiiidg,  valedictory,  < aTronefnreiv,  send  off,  dis- 
miss, < airdj  off,  4-  ■KEinreiv,  send.]  Valedictory, 
apopetalous  (ap-o-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  apo- 
petalus , < Gr.  and,  from,  4-  7 riraAov,  leaf,  in  mod. 
bot.  petal.]  In  hot .,  having  the  corolla  corn- 
id  o“ 


poop.']  On  the  poop;  astern. 

She  . . . could  get  along  very  nearly  as  fast  with  the 
wind  ahead,  as  when  it  was  a-poop. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  96. 

2.  An  excuse,  usually  accompanied  by  an  ex-  a'FwF?“AF«iA''Aa'i'  v f^,f  ^ ^07r-eJ£ 

pression  of  regret,  for  some  fault. 

Apologies  only  account  for  what  they  do  not  alter. 

/.  D’ Israeli. 

3.  That  which  imperfectly  serves  a given  pur- 

pose ; a temporary  substitute ; a makeshift  j of  geveral  digtillct  efals  . equivalent  to 

any  stiffener,  as  an  apology  for  a neckerchief.  Dickens.  Tfr^he  more  common  term  polypctdlous. 

4f.  An  apologue.  apophantic  (ap-0-fan  tik),  a [<  Gr.  a^avn- 

A pretty  apology  of  a league  that  was  made  betwixt  the  K0£>  declaratory,  < ano^ivuv,  declare  Ct  apo- 
wolves  and  the  sheep.  phasis. ] Containing  or  consisting  ot  a declara- 

Topsell,  Four-Footed  Beasts,  p.  578.  ( N.  E.  D .)  tion,  statement,  or  proposition ; declaratory. 
=Syn.  2.  Apology , Excuse,  Plea.  Apology  has  in  this  apopliasis  (a-pof'a-sis),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  aTtispaoir, 


cuse, 

apologetics  (a-pol-o-jet'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  apologet- 
ic, after  LL . ' apologetica,  neut.  pi.  of  apologe- 
ticus: see  apologetic.]  That  branch  of  demon- 
strative or  argumentative  theology  which  is 
concerned  with  the  grounds  and  defense  of 
Christian  belief  and  hope. 


a negation,  denial,  < inroty&vai,  deny,  < and,  from, 
off,  + ipavat  = L.  fari,  say.]  In  rhet.,  denial 
of  an  intention  to  speak  of  something  which 
is  at  the  same  time  hinted  or  insinuated; 
paralipsis  (which  see). 

apophlegmatict  (ap,,o-fleg-mat'ik),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Gr.  a.'KoefXeyfLaTUioq  (Galen) ; cf.  cnroipAeyfiaTt^eiv, 
promote  the  discharge  of  phlegm  or  niucus-:  see 
apophlegmatism.]  I.  a.  In  med.,  having  the 
quality  of  exciting  discharges  of  phlegm  or  mu- 
cus from  the  mouth  or  nostrils. 

II.  n.  Anything  which  promotes  the  dis- 
charge of  phlegm  or  mucus ; an  expectorant, 
apophlegmatismf  (ap-o-fleg'ma-tizm),  n.  [< 
LL.  apophlegmatismos,  < Gr.  airo^leygaTiapdc,  < 
inzoipoeypaTi^uv,  promote  the  discharge  of  plilegm 
or  mucus,  < aird,  from,  + Miyya,  phlegm,  mu- 
cus.] 1 . Something  which  excites  discharges 
of  phlegm. — 2.  The  action  of  apophlegmatic 
medicines. 

posed  to  acquit,  < cito/.vtoc,  loosed,  free,  verbal  apophthegm,  apophthegmatic,  etc.  See  apo- 
adj.  of  inroAveiv,  loose  from,  let  go,  dismiss,  < thegm,  etc. 

inti,  from,  + Aveiv,  loose.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a apophyge  (a-pof'i-je),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  F.  apo- 
dismissal  hymn.  phygc,  < L.  apophygis),  < Gr.  07r otj>vyi/,  lit.  ail  es- 

Apomatostoma  (a-po-ma-tos'to-mii),  n.  pi.  cape,  < anotyevyeiv,  flee  away,  escape,  < and,  from, 


sense  the  force  of  an  admission  that  one  has  been,  at  least 
seemingly,  in  the  wrong ; it  therefore  pleads  any  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  or,  more  often,  offers  a frank  acknow- 
ledgment as  the  best  that  can  be  done  toward  making 
matters  right.  Excuse  may  mean  a defense,  or  an  expla- 
nation simply : as,  his  excuse  was  quite  sufficient ; or  it  may 
be  a mere  attempt  at  justification : as,  it  was  only  an  ex- 
cuse; or  it  may  be  a begging  to  be  released  from  a claim : 
as,  “they  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse ,” 
Luke  xiv.  18.  A plea  consists,  according  to  the  occasion, 
of  an  appeal  for  leniency,  or  of  justificatory  or  exculpatory 
argument  or  persuasion. 

Our  English  Martyrologer  counted  it  a sufficient  apology 
for  what  meanness  might  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  “Acts  and  Monuments,”  that  it  was  “hastily  rashed 
up  in  about  fourteen  months.” 

C.  Mather,  Introd.  to  Mag.  Chris. 

Weakness  is  thy  excuse, 

And  I believe  it.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  829. 

Hellenic  art  and  philosophy  were  and  remain  an  uncon- 
scious plea  for  humanity  in  its  own  right. 

Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  301. 


apologetic  manner;  by  way  of  defense  or  ex-  apolytikion  (ap'i'o-li-tik'i-on),  n. j pi. apolytikia 
'”ian-  (-ii).  [MGr.  aTvoXvT’aaov,  < Gr.  amXims6g,  dis- 


Apologetics  defends  and  vindicates  Christianity,  as  the 
perfect  religion  of  God  for  all  mankind,  against  the  at- 
tacks of  infidelity.  Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  4. 

apologise,  apologiser. 

gizer. 


i-PC  _ , . . , 

[NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + Traya(T-),  a lid,  + ardpa, 
mouth.]  A suborder  of  pectinibranehiate  or 
ctenobranehiate  mollusks,  composed  of  the 
families  Involuta,  Volutacea,  and  Coronata. 
See  apologize,  apolo-  Menke,  1830.  Also  written  Apomastoma.  Fe- 
russac,  1819. 


away,  + <f>evyav,  flee.]  In  arch. : (a)  That  part 
of  a column  of  one  of  the  more  ornate  orders 
which  is  molded  into  a concave  sweep  where 
the  shaft  springs  from  the  base  or  terminates 
in  the  capital.  Sometimes  called  the  scape  or 
spring  of  the  column.  See  order.  (6)  The  hoi- 


apophyge 

low  or  scotia  beneath  the  echinus  of  the  Doric 
capital,  occurring  in  some  archaic  examples, 
and  relinquished  as  the  style  advanced.  Also 
called  apophysis  and  conge. 
apophyllite  (a-pof'i-llt  or  ap-o-fil'it),  re.  [So 
named  because  of  its  tendency’to  exfoliate  (cf. 
Gr.  <mo$v\XiZ,uv,  strip  of  its  leaves),  < Gr.  d~o, 
off,  from,  + <j>’vX/ iov  (=  it.  folium,  a leaf)  + -«fe2.] 
A mineral  allied  to  the  zeolites,  occurring  in 
laminated  masses  or  in  tetragonal  crystals,  and 
having  a strong  pearly  luster  on  the  surface  of 
perfect  cleavage,  parallel  to  which  it  separates 
readily  into  thin  laminae.  it  exfoliates  also  under 
the  blowpipe.  From  its  peculiar  luster  it  is  sometimes 
called  ichtnyophthalmite,  that  is,  fish-eye  stone.  It  is  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  calcium  and  potassium,  containing  also 
some  fluorin. 

apophyllous  (ap-o-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  a™,  off, 
from,  + <p vXkov  = L’.  folium,  a leaf.]  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing distinct  leaves ; eleutherophyllous : applied 
to  a perianth  with  distinct  sepals  and  petals : 
^opposed  to  gamophyllous. 
apophysary  (a-pof'i-sa-ri),  a.  [<  apophysis  + 
-ary.  ] Having  the  character  of  an  apophysis 
or  outgrowth ; apophysial. 

In  Magas  the  apophysary  system  is  composed  of  an 
elevated  longitudinal  septum  reaching  from  one  valve  to 
the  other.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  190. 

apophysate  (a-pof'i-sat),  a.  [<  apophysis  + 
-afel.J  In  hot.,  having  an  apophysis, 
apophyses,  re.  Plural  of  apophysis. 
apophysial  (ap-o-fiz'i-al),  a.  [<  apophysis  + 
-at.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  apo- 
^physis ; growing  out  from,  as  an  apophysis, 
apophysis  (a-pof'i-sis),  n. ; pi.  apophyses  (-sez). 
[<  Gr.  airdcpvote,  an  offshoot,  the  process  of  a hone, 
< airotpiieodat,  grow  as  an  offshoot,  < aird,  off,  from, 
+ ipueadai,  grow,  > growth : see  physic,  j 

1.  In  area  t. : (a)  Any  process  of  bone ; an  out- 
growth of  bone ; a mere  projection  or  protuber- 
ance, which  has  no  independent  ossilic  center, 
and  is  thus  distinguished  from  an  epiphysis 
(which  see) ; specifically,  any  process  of  a ver- 
tebra, whether  it  has  such  a center,  and  thus  is 
epiphysial  in  nature,  or  not : in  the  former  case, 
a vertebral  apophysis  is  called  autogenous  or 
endogenous ; in  the  latter,  exogenous.  The  princi- 
pal vertebral  apophyses  are  distinguished  as  anapophysis, 
diapophysi epapophysis,  hemapophysis,  hypapophysis, 
metapophysis,  neurapophysis.  parapophysis , pleurapophy - 
sis,  and  zygapophysis.  See  these  words,  (ft)  A process 
or  outgrowth  of  some  organ  of  the  body,  as  the 
brain : as,  apophysis  cerebri,  the  pituitary  body. 
See  cut  under  brain,  (c)  In  chitons,  a process 
of  one  of  the  plates,  inserted  into  the  mantle. 
— 2.  In  hot.,  a swelling  under  the  base  of  the 
theca  or  spore-case  of  some  mosses,  as  in  species 
of  Splachnum.  See  cut  under  Andrecea. — 3.  In 
geol.,  a term  applied  to  the  arms  which  often 
extend  outward  into  the  surroundi  ng  walls  from 
the  main  mass  or  dike  of  an  intrusive  igneous 
rock. — 4.  In  arch.,  same  as  apophyge Arthro- 

dial apophysis.  See  arthrodial. 

apoplectic  (ap-o-j>lek'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  apo- 
plecticus,  (.  Gr.  aitoTrXriKTUidq,  apoplectic,  < d~6- 
nhynTog,  disabled  by  a stroke : see  apoplexy .] 
I.  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  apo- 
plexy ; affected  with  apoplexy : as,  an  apo- 
plectic fit;  an  apoplectic  patient. — 2.  Predis- 
posed or  tending  to  apoplexy : as,  an  apoplectic 
person;  an  apoplectic  habit  of  body. — 3f.  Serv- 
ing to  cure  apoplexy:  as,  “apoplectic  balsam,” 
Addison,  Travels,  Italy. 

II.  n.  A person  affected  with  or  predisposed 
to  apoplexy. 

apoplectical  (ap-o-plek'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
apoplectic. 

apoplectiform  (ap-o-plek'ti-ffirm),  a.  [<  L.  apo- 
plectics, apoplecticus  (see  apoplectic),  + forma, 
form.]  Resembling  apoplexy ; of  the  nature  of 
apoplexy. 

In  the  gravest  forms  of  specific  cerebral  disease,  an  apo- 
plectiform seizure  followed  by  fatal  coma  may  usher  in 
the  attack  with  no  premonitory  symptoms. 

E.  C.  Mann,  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  63. 

apoplext  (ap'o-pleks),  n.  [<  L.  apoplexis,  < Gr. 
airOTrfyi-ic,  var.  of  imonlr/i-'ia : see  apoplexy .] 
Apoplexy. 

Repletions,  apoplex,  intestate  death. 

Dry  den,  Juvenal,  Sat.  i. 

How  does  his  apoplext 

Is  that  strong  on  him  still  ? 

B.  Jonson,  The  Fox,  i.  1. 

apoplexedt  (ap'o-plekst),  a.  [<  apoplex  + -ed^.~] 
Affected  with  apoplexy  or  paralysis. 

Sense,  sure,  you  have, 

Else  could  you  not  have  motion  ; but,  sure,  that  sense 

Is  apoplex' d.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
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apoplexiousf  (ap-o-plek'shus),  a.  [<  apoplexy 
+ -ous.]  Consisting  in  or  having  the  character 
of  apoplexy:  as,  “ apoplexious  and  other  con- 
generous diseases,”  Arbuthnot. 
apoplexy  (ap'o-plek-si),  n.  [<  ME.  apoplexie 
(and  abbrev.  poplexie),  < P.  apoplexie,  < L.  apo- 
plexia,  < Gr.  aKoirtyfta,  apoplexy,  < airdnXyitTog, 
disabled  by  a stroke,  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
verbal  adj.  of  airoTT?ijjaaeiv,  disable  by  a stroke, 

< avd,  off,  from,  + nlyaaetv,  strike.]  In pathol., 
a sudden  loss  or  impairment  of  consciousness 
and  voluntary  motion,  caused  by  the  rupture 
of  a blood-vessel  in  the  brain,  an  embolism, 
or  other  cerebral  shock.  [Sometimes  incor- 
rectly used  to  denote  hemorrhage  into  the  tis- 
sues of  any  organ.] 

apora,  n.  Plural  of  aporon. 
aporeme  (ap'o-rem),  n.  [<  Gr.  airdprgia,  a mat- 
ter of  doubt  (also  with  Aristotle  a dialectical 
syllogism  of  contradiction),  < aitopeiv,  he  in 
doubt : see  aporetic.]  An  argument  to  show 
that  a question  presents  a doubt  or  difficulty, 
aporetic  (ap-o-ret'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
aporetique,  < P.  aporetique  (Cotgrave),  < Gr. 
tmopyriudq,  inclined  to  doubt,  < avropeiv,  be  in 
doubt,  < aitopog,  in  doubt,  at  a loss : see  aporia .] 
I.t  a.  Inclined,  to  doubt  or  to  raise  objections. 

II.  n.  A skeptic ; one  who  believes  that  per- 
fect certainty  is  unattainable,  and  finds  in 
every  object  of  thought  insoluble  difficulties, 
aporetical  (ap-o-ret'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  aporetic. 
aporia  (a-po'ri-a),  n. ; pi.  aporice  (-e).  [LL.,  < 
Gr.  airopta,  difficulty,  doubt,  puzzle,  < cnvopoc,  in 
doubt,  doubtful,  at  a loss,  lit.  impassable,  with- 
out passage,  < a-  priv.  4-  irdpof,  way,  passage : 
see  pore2.]  1.  IurAef.,aprofesseddoubtwhere 
to  begin  or  what  to  say  on  account  of  the  va- 
riety of  matter. — 2.  An  equality  of  reasons 
for  and  against  a given  proposition. — 3.  In 
pathol.,  febrile  anxiety ; uneasiness. 

Also  apory. 

aporimet,  aporimt  (ap'o-rim),  re.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ noptpog,  finding  a way,  able  to  provide,  < 
irdpog,  way,  passage:  see  pore2,  and  cf.  aporia .] 
Same  as  aporon. 

Aporobranehia  (ap//o-ro-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  dnopog,  without  passage  (see  apo- 
ria),  + (ipayxia,  gills.]  1.  In  Latreille’s  system 
of  classification,  an  order  of  Arachnida  having 
no  apparent  respiratory  apparatus,  by  which 
the  Pyenogonidce  alone  were  distinguished  from 
other  arachnidans:  synonymous  with  Podoso- 
mata  of  Leach’s  system. — 2.  In  De  Blainville’s 
system  of  classification,  an  order  of  his  Para- 
cephalophora,  containing  the  pteropods,  which 
are  divided  into  the  Thecosomata  and  Gymno- 
somata.  Also  Aporobranchiata. 
aporobranchian  (ap,/o-r6-brang'ki-an),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Aporobranehia. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Aporobranehia. 
Aporobranchiata  (ap//o-r6-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  as  Aporobranehia  + - ata .]  Sameas  Apo- 
robranchia,  2. 

aporobranchiate  (ap  " 6 - to  - brang ' ki  - at),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
A porobranchiata. 

aporont  (ap'o-ron),  n. ; pi.  apora  (-ra).  [NL., 

< Gr.  arropov,  heut.  of  awopog,  doubtful,  difficult : 
see  aporia .]  A very  difficult  or  insoluble 
problem.  Also  called  aporime. 

Aporopoda  (ap-o-rop'o-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
airopog,  without  passage  (see  aporia),  + tzovq 
(tco<5-)  = E./oo£.]  In  Latreille’s  system  of  clas- 
sification, a prime  division  of  his  Condylopa,  by 
which  the  crustaceans,  arachnidans,  and  myria- 
pods are  collectively  contrasted  with  Hexapoda, 
or  insects  proper.  It  was  defined  as  “insects”  with 
more  than  six  feet  and  destitute  of  wings.  Savigny  also 
uses  the  name.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  Hyperhexapoda 
of  Westwood. 

Aporosa  (ap-o-rd'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  apo- 
rosus,  not  porous  (see  aporose );  cf.  Gr.  a-ropog, 
without  passage : see  aporia.]  A group  of  corals 
of  the  sclerodermic  section,  having  the  coral- 
lum  or  calcareous  enp  solid,  and  not  perforated 
with  minute  apertures.  Edwards  and  Haime, 
1850. 

aporose  (ap'o-ros),  a.  [<  NL.  aporosus,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + NL. porosus,  porous,  < L.  poms,  pore: 
see  pore2.]  1.  Not  porous. — 2.  Belonging  to 
the  group  of  corals  called  Aporosa;  eporose. 

In  the  simple  aporose  corals  the  calcification  of  the  base 
and  side  walls  of  the  body  gives  rise  to  the  cup,  or  theca. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  146. 


[<  LL.  aporia : see  aporia.] 


aporrhaid  (ap-6-ra'id),  n. 
family  Aporrhaidce. 


A gastropod  of  the 


apostasy 

Aporrhaidss  (ap-o-ra'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ap- 
orrhais  + -idee.]  A family  of  entobranchiate 
tenioglossate  gastropods,  of 
which  there  are  few  living  spe- 
cies. Its  members  are  characterized 
by  a flat  foot,  a broad  muzzle,  elongate 
tentacles,  eyes  on  the  outer  sides  of  the 
tentacles,  teeth  in  seven  longitudinal 
rows,  a turreted  shell  with  the  aper- 
ture more  or  less  produced  in  front, 
and  an  alate  outer  lip. 

Aporrhais  (ap-o-ra'is),  re.  [NL., 
in  form  < Gr.  droppaie,  a vari- 
ous reading  for  alpoppoig,  a kind 
of  shell-fish:  see  hemorrhoid.] 

A genus  of  gastropods  with 
effuse  channel-like  lip-spines, 
represented  by  the  pelican’s- 
foot  or  spont-shell  (which  see) 
of  northern  Europe,  and  typ-  J&7). 

ical  oi  the  family  Aporrhaidce. 
aport(a-port'),  prep. phr.  as  adv.  [<«»  +porti.] 
Naut.,  to  or  on  the  port  side  of  a ship,  as  in  the 
phrase  hard  aport.  Hard  apart!  as  a command,  in- 
structs the  helmsman  to  turn  the  tiller  to  the  left  or  port 
side  of  the  ship,  thus  causing  the  ship  to  swerve  to  the 
right  or  starboard. 

apory  (ap'o-ri),  n. 

Same  as  aporia. 
aposaturn  (ap'o-sat-ern),  re.  [Also,  as  NL., 
aposaturmum,  < Gr.  into,  from,  + L.  Saturnus, 
Saturn.  Cf.  apojore.)  The  point  in  the  orbit 
of  any  one  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  most  re- 
mote from  the  planet.  Airy. 
aposepalous  (ap-o-sep'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  apo- 
sepalus,  < Gr.  air6,  from,"+  NL.  sepalum,  sepal.] 
In  hot.,  having  a calyx  composed  of  distinct 
sepals ; polysepalous. 

aposepidin  (ap-o-sep'i-din),  re.  [<  Gr.  d-d,  away, 
+ ayiruv,  make  rotten  (see  septic),  + -id  + -in2.] 
Same  as  leucin. 

aposiopesis  (ap o -si-fi-pe ' sis),  re.  [L.,<  Gr. 
aTToaioiirr/aic,  < imociu-xav,  become  silent,  < ditb, 
off,  from,  + ciuirav,  he  silent.]  In  rhet.,  sud- 
den reticence ; the  suppression  by  a speaker  or 
writer  of  something  which  he  seemed  to  he 
about  to  say ; the  sudden  termination  of  a dis- 
course before  it  is  really  finished.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  the  act  of  speaking  of  a thing  while  pre- 
tending to  say  nothing  about  it,  or  of  aggravating  what 
one  pretends  to  conceal  by  uttering  a part  and  leaving  the 
remainder  to  be  understood:  as,  his  character  is  such— but 
it  is  better  I should  not  speak  of  that. 

aposiopestic  (ap//o-sI-o-pes'tik),  a.  [For  apo- 
siopetic,  in  irreg.  imitation  of  aposiopesis.] 
Same  as  aposiopetic.  [Rare.] 

That  interjection  of  surprise  . . . with  the  aposiopestic 
break  after  it,  marked  thus,  Z ds. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  27. 

aposiopetic  (ap,/o-sI-o-pet,ik),  a.  [<  aposiope- 
sis {-pet-)  + - ic , after  LGr.  ciemr/ratoc,  taciturn.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  aposiopesis. 
apositia  (ap-o-sit/i-a),  n.  [NL.,  (,  Gr.  d— oo/.rio, 

< a TtdciToq,  abstaining  from  food,  < inr6,  away, 
from,  + ffirof,  food.]  A loathing  of  food.  Dun- 
glison. 

aposporous  (a-pos'po-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  aposporus, 
\ Gr.  and, .from,  away,  + arropog,  seed : see  spore.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  apospory. 

In  the  aposporous  Ferns  and  Mosses  and  in  the  Chara- 
cea:  the  oophore  is  developed  as  a bud  from  the  sporo- 
Phore.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  431. 

apospory  (a-pos'po-ri),  re.  [<  NL.  *aposporia,  < 
aposporus:  see  aposporous.]  In  the,  higher 
cryptogams,  the  production  of  the  prothallus 
immediately  from  the  sporangium  without  the 
ordinary  intervention  of  spores,  or  from  the 
leaf  itself,  without  either  sporangium  or  spore, 
apostacy,  re.  See  apostasy. 
apostasis  (a-pos'ta-sis),  re.  [<  Gr.  cntdaraaic, 
in  med.  a suppurative  inflammation,  a transi- 
tion from  one  disease  to  another,  lit.  a stand- 
ing away  from:  see  apostasy.]  1.  In  old  med. : 
(a)  The  termination  or  crisis  of  a disease  by 
some  secretion  or  critical  discharge,  in  opposi- 
tion to  metastasis,  or  the  termination  by  trans- 
fer to  some  other  part,  (b)  An  apostem  or 
abscess,  (c)  The  throwing  off  or  separation  of 
exfoliated  or  fractured  bones. — 2.  In  hot.,' a 
term  proposed  by  Engelmann  for  the  separa- 
tion of  floral  whorls  or  of  parts  from  each  other 
by  the  unusual  elongation  of  the  internodes, 
apostasy  (a-pos'ta-si),  re. ; pi.  apostasies  (-siz). 
[<  ME.  apostasie,  < P.  apostasie,  < LL.  apostasia, 

< Gr.  drroGTacta,  late  form  for  airoaraaig,  a stand- 
ing away  from,  a defection,  revolt,  departure, 
distance,  etc.,  in  med.  a suppurative  inflam- 
mation  (see  apostasis ),  < cuptaraadai,  dnoaryvai, 
stand  away  from,  < into,  away,  off,  + loracOai, 
arrival , stand:  see  stasis.]  1.  An  abandonment 


apostasy 

of  what  one  has  professed;  a total  desertion  a posteriori  (a  pos-te-ri-6'ri).  [ML.:  L.  a for 


of,  or  departure  from,  one’s  faith,  principles, 
or  party. — 2.  In  theol.,  a total  abandonment  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  a mistake  ...  to  brand  as  apostacy  any  kind  of 
heresy  or  schism,  however  criminal  or  absurd,  which  still 
assumes  to  itself  the  Christian  name.  Cath.  Diet. 

3.  In  Rom.  Cath.  ecclcs.  law:  (a)  A persistent 
rejection  of  ecclesiastical  authority  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  church,  (h)  An  abandonment  with- 
out permission  of  the  religious  order  of  which 
one  is  a member.  ( c ) A renunciation  of  the 
clerical  profession  by  one  who  has  received 
major  orders. — 4.  In  med.y  same  as  apostasis. 

Also  spelled  apostacy. 

apostate  (a-pos'tat),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  apostate 


ah , from ; posteriori , abl.  of  posterior , neut.  pos- 
teriuSj  compar.  of  posterns , after,  subsequent: 
see  posterior.']  Literally,  from  the  latter  or 
subsequent;  hence,  in  logic , from  a conse- 
quent  to  its  antecedent,  or  from  an  effect  to  its  ° ^ 

cause : used  of  reasoning  which  follows  this  aPy®  „es ..  P. 
order,  formerly  called  demonstratio  quia,  or  im- 
perfect demonstration.  The  phrase  is  also  used  ad- 
jectively : as,  a posteriori  reasoning.  As  applied  by  Kant 
and  all  modern  writers  to  knowledge,  it  is  equivalent  to 
from  experience,  or  empirical ; and  it  is  opposed  by  him 
to  a priori,  that  is,  from  the  intellect  independently  of  all 
experience.  See  a priori. 

Inversely,  the  elaborate  Homeric  use  of  Cretan  tradi- 
tional fables  furnishes  an  a posteriori  argument  that  Ho- 
mer did  seek  this  island.  De  Quincey,  Homer,  i. 

[<  a 


(also,  asiri’AS.,  apostata,  <LL.),  < OF. apostate,  aposterioristic  (a-pos-te,/ri-o-ris'tik),  a.  [<  a 
F.  apostat,  < LL.  apostata,  < Gr.  airoardT^,  a de-  posteriori  + -ist-ic.]  1.  Empirical;  inductive, 
serter,  rebel,  apostate,  < dtpicTaadat,  airooTyvai,  — 2.  Haring  a somewhat  empirical  or  induc- 
sta.nd  off,  desert:  see  apostasy.']  I,  n.  1.  One  tive  character.  [Rare.] 
who  is  guilty  of  apostasy;  one  who  has  forsaken  aposthumet,  «•  A corrupt  form  of  apostem. 
the  church,  sect,  party,  profession,  or  opinion  apostil,  apostille  (a-pos'til),  n.  [<F  .apostille: 
to  which  he  before  adhered  (used  in  reproach) ; see  postil.']  A marginal  note  or  annotation; 
a renegade ; a pervert.  a comment. 

He  [tlie  Earl  of  Stratford]  . . . felt  towards  those  whom 


he  had  deserted  that  peculiar  malignity  which  has,  in  all 
ages,  been  characteristic  of  apostates. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 
2.  In  the  Com.  Cath.  Ch.,  one  who,  without 
obtaining  a formal  dispensation,  forsakes  a 
religions  order  of  which  he  has  made  profession. 


He  scrawled  apostilles  on  the  margins  to  prove  that  he 
had  read  with  attention.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  1. 249. 

apostil  (a-pos'til),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  apostiled, 
apostilled,  ppr.  apostiting,  apostilling.  [<  F. 
apostiller ; from  the  noun.]  To  annotate  hy 
marginal  observations  or  comments. 


=Svn.  Neophyte,  Convert,  Proselyte,  etc.  See  convert,  and  apostille,  W.  See  apostil. 

list  under  renegade.  apostle  (a-pos  1),  u. [Early  mod.  E.  also  hy 

II.  a.  Unfaithful  to  religious  creed,  or  to 


a. 

moral  or  political  principle ; traitorous  to  alle- 
giance; false;  renegade:  as,  “the  apostate 
lords,”  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 
apostatet  (a-pos'tat),  v.  i.  [<  apostate,  «.]  To 
apostatize. 

Had  Peter  been  truly  inspired  hy  God,  ...  he  would 
not  have  apostat cd  from  his  purpose.  Fuller. 

apostatical  (ap-os-tat'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  attoaTaTi- 
KOf,  rebellious,  < airoaTarr/c: : see  apostate.]  Apos- 
tate ; guilty  of  or  characterized  hy  apostasy. 

An  hereticall  and  apostatwalt  church.  Bp.  Hall. 

An  assembly  of  prelates,  convened  by  Archbishop  Usher 
in  1626,  declared  that  the  religion  of  Papists  is  supersti- 
tious and  idolatrous ; their  faith  and  doctrines  erroneous 
and  heretical ; their  Church,  in  respect  to  both,  apostati- 
cal. Leclcy,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  vi. 

apostatize  (a-pos'ta-tiz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
apostatized,  ppr.  apostatizing.  [<  ML.  aposta- 
tizare,  < LL.  apostata,  apostate:  see  apostate 
and  -ize.]  To  abandon  one’s  profession  or 
church;  forsake  one’s  principles;  retrograde 
from  one’s  faith;  withdraw  from  one’s  party. 
Also  spelled  apostatise. 

He  apostatized  from  his  old  faith  in  facts,  took  to  believ- 
ing in  semblances.  Carlyle. 

The  English  certainly  were  not  converted  to  Christian- 
ity : did  the  Britons  apostatize  to  heathendom? 

IP  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  131. 

apostaxis  (ap-os-tak'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  dirbara^ic, 

< imooTaC,Etv,  drip,  distil,  < a-rrA,  away,  from,  + 
cra&iv,  drip.]  1.  In  mod.,  the  defluxion  of  any 
fluid,  as  of  blood  from  the  nose. — 2.  In  hot.,  an 
abnormal  discharge  of  the  juices  of  plants,  as 
the  gumming  of  the  plum, 
apostem),  apostemet  (ap'os-tem,  -tem),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  apostom  and  apostume 
(whence  hy  further  corruption  impostume,  im- 
posthume,  after  OF.  empostume),<.  ME.  aposteme, 
apostym,  < OF.  aposteme  and  apostume,  < L.  apo- 
stema,  < Gr.  aitbcmyia,  distance,  interval,  an  ab- 
scess, (.  atjtioTaadai,  attooTyvai,  stand  off,  (.  an  6,  off, 
+ laTaodai,  cryvat,  stand : see  stasis.]  An  ab- 
scess ; a swelling  filled  with  purulent  matter. 
Also  apostemate,  and,  corruptly,  apostume,  apos- 
tkume,  impostume,  imposthume. 
apostematet  (a-pos'te-mat),  v.  i.  [<  ML.  *apo- 
stematus,  pp.  of  *apostemari,  < L.  apostema  : see 
apostem.]  To  form  into  an  abscess ; swell  and 
fill  with  pus. 

apostematet  (a-pos'te-mat),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
*apostematus,  pp.:  see’  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Formed 
into  an  apostem;  festering. 

II.  n.  Same  as  apostem. 

. Have  you  no  convulsions,  pricking  aches,  sir, 
Ruptures,  or  apostemates  ? 

Middleton  ( and  others),  The  Widow,  iv.  2. 

apostemationt  (a-pos-te-ma'shon),  n.  [<  OF. 
apostemation,  < ML.  apostematio(n-),  < *aposte- 
mari,  pp.  *apostematus : see  apostemate,  v.]  The 
formation  of  an  apostem ; the  process  of  gather- 
ing into  an  abscess.  Also,  corruptly,  imposthu- 
mation. 

apostematoust  (ap-o-stem'a-tus),  a,  [<  L.  apo- 
stema(t-),  apostem,  + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  an 
abscess ; having  the  nature  of  an  apostem. 
apostemet,  »•  See  apostem. 


apheresis  postle,  < ME.  apostle,  apostel,  apostell, 
apostill,  etc.,  and  hy  apheresis  postle,  postel,  < 
AS.  apostol  = OFries.  apostol,  apostel  = D.  G. 
Sw.  Dan.  apostel,  the  ME.  form  being  mixed 
with  OF.  apostle,  later  apostre,  mod.  F.  apdtre, 
= Pr.  apotro  = Sp.  apdstol  = Pg.  It.  apostvlo,  < 
LL.  apostolus,  an  apostle,  also  a notice  sent  to 
a higher  tribunal  or  judge  (def.  4),  = Goth. 
apaustaulus,  apaustulus  = Russ.  apostolu  = Pol. 
apostol  (barred  l),  etc.,  an  apostle,  < Gr.  an6- 
crolog,  a messenger,  ambassador,  envoy,  eceles. 
an  apostle,  a book  of  lessons  from  the  apostolic 
epistles  (def.  3),  lit.  ore  who  is  sent  away,  < 
anotntXAuv,  send  away,  send  off,  esp.  on  a mis- 
sion, < and,  off,  away,  + tnk'A'Auv,  send.]  1.  A 
person  sent  to  execute  some  important  business : 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Christian  epoch,  a title 
home  hy  persons  sent  on  foreign  missions,  espe- 
cially hy  those  commissioned  to  collect  the 
temple  tribute ; specifically  adopted  by  Christ 
as  the  official  title  of  twelve  of  his  disciples 
chosen  and  sent  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  world  (Luke  vi.  13) ; afterward  applied  in 
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dients  (resins,  gums,  wax,  oil,  vinegar,  verdigris,  etc.),  cor- 
responding in  number  to  the  apostles. 

apostle-mug  (a-pos'l-mug),  n.  A mug  deco- 
rated with  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles,  usu- 
ally in  relief,  sometimes  in  high  relief,  each 
figure  occupying  a niche  or  compartment. 

(a-pos '1 -ship),  n-  apostle  + 
'ship.]  if  The  office  or  dignity  of  an  apostle. 
— 2.  The  exercise  of  the  functions  of  an  apostle. 
— Apostleship  of  prayer,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a de. 
vout  union  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  good  works 
among  the  faithful,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  church,  by  means  of  prayer,  especially  by  de- 
votion to  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  It  was  founded  in  the  J esuit 
house  of  studies  at  Vais,  diocese  of  Le  Puy,  in  France,  in 
1844,  and  was  approved  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1866,  and  by 
Leo  XIII.  in  1879,  and  again  (revised  statutes)  in  1896. 
It  numbers  many  millions  of  associates  of  every  condition 
of  life  throughout  the  world. 

apostle-spoon  (a-pos'l-spbn),  n.  A spoon  hav- 
ing on  its  handle,  usually  at  the  end,  the  figure 
of  one  of  the  apostles. 

A set  of  twelve  of  these 
spoons,  or  sometimes  a small- 
er number,  often  formed  a 
christening  gift  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  old  apostle- 
spoons  which  still  exist  are 
generally  of  silver  gilt. 

Now,  by  my  faith,  a fair  high 
standing-cup 

And  two  great  ’postle- spoons, 
one  of  them  gilt. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  iii.  2. 

apostolate  (a-pos 'to- 
lat),  n.  [<  LL.  aposto- 
latus,  office  of  an  apos- 
tle, < apostolus,  apostle.] 

1.  The  dignity  or  office 
of  an  apostle. 

That  the  apostolate  might 
be  successive  and  perpetual, 

Christ  gave  them  [the  apos- 
tles] a power  of  ordination. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Episcopacy 
[Asserted,  § 3. 

The  ministry  originally  co- 
incided with  the  apostolate. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  Apostle-Spoons. 

[I.  60. 

Specifically  — 2.  The  dignity  or  office  of  the 
pope ; the  holder  of  the  apostolic  see : used  as  a 
title  in  the  early  middle  ages,  as  the  title  Holi- 
ness is  employed  at  the  present  time.— Catholic 
Apostolate,  a name  adopted  by  an  ecclesiastical  congre- 
gation and  certain  pious  societies  founded  by  Vincent 
Pallotti,  a Roman  priest,  in  1835.  Such  societies  com- 
prise communities  of  secular  priests,  with  lay  brothers 
attached,  devoted  to  the  work  of  missions ; communities 
of  religious  women,  occupied  with  the  instruction  and 
care  of  poor  girls ; and  associations  of  devoted  lay  men 
or  women  of  any  condition,  who  by  their  alms  and  prayers 
the  New  Testament  to ' others  who  performed  share  in  the  above-mentioned  and  other  good  works, 
apostolic  functions,  as  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  apostolesst,  n.  [<  ME.  apostolesse  amstUsse ) af- 
once  to  Christ  himself  (Heb.  iii.  1).  In  the  Greek  ter  OF.  "apostlesse,  apostress, e ; cf  ML  . apostil la, 
Church  this  title  is  given  “not  only  to  the  Twelve,  but  to  fern. . see  apostle  and  -ess.J  A female  apostle, 
the  Seventy  Disciples,  and  to  other  Apostolic  men  who  ApOStolian  (ap-OS-to'li-an),  n.  One  of  a sect 
were  the  companions  of  the  Apostles  properly  so  called.”  0|  Mennonites  in  the  Netherlands,  founded  in 
(,/.  M.  Neale.)  In  later  usage  the  title  has  been  given  to  oAvontoonth  ppntnrv  hv  Samuel  Anostool. 

the  first  Christian  missionaries  in  any  part  of  the  world,  tile  seventeenm  cent  y J .J;/-  ’ 

and  to  the  pioneers  of  any  great  moral  reform:  as,  St.  *a  minister  of  Amsterdam.  Also  Apostoolian. 
Augustine,  the  apostle  of  the  English;  St.  Boniface,  the  apostolic  (ap-OS-tol'ik),  a.  and  ??.  [=  F.  aposto - 

apostle  of  Germany  ; St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the  f- / t t /tvtt  . olo 

Indies;  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the!  Indians;  Theobald 
Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance. 

2.  In  the  Mormon  Ch .,  the  title  of  an  official 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  a special  witness  of  the 
name  of  Christ,  to  build  up  and  preside  over  the 
church,  and  to  administer  in  all  its  ordinances. 

There  are  twelve  of  these  officials,  who  rank  next  after  the 
president  and  his  two  assistants,  and  constitute  a Presid- 
ing High  Council  charged  with  the  penal  regulation  of  the 
a I lairs  of  the  church  and  the  settlement  of  important 
matters. 

3.  In  the  liturgy  of  the  early  church,  and  in 
the  modern  Greek  Church,  the  lesson  from  the 
epistles,  usually  taken  from  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul ; also,  a book  containing  these  lessons, 
printed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be 
read. — 4.  In  law , a brief  statement  of  a case 
sent  by  a court  whence  an  appeal  has  been 
taken  to  a superior  court.  This  sense  belonged  to 
the  Latin  apostolus  among  the  Roman  jurists,  and  was 
commonly  used  until  a late  date  in  the  tribunals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

5.  Naut.j  a knighthead  or  bollard-timber  where 
hawsers  and  heavy  ropes  are  belayed — Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  See  act.—  Apostles’  Creed,  an  early  con- 
fession of  faith,  of  universal  acceptance  in  the  Christian 
church,  preserved  in  substantially  its  present  form  from 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  but  in  its  precise  wording 
from  about  A.  D.  500.— Apostles’  gems,  ill  Christian  sym- 
bolism, various  gems  assigned  to  the  twelve  apostles  ac- 
cording to  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxi.  14, 19,  20).  Thus,  to  St.  Peter  was  assigned  jas- 
per ; to  St.  Andrew,  sapphire ; and  so  on  according  to  the 
order  of  their  calling  (Mat.  x.  2,  3,  4),  except  that  St. 

Thomas  and  St.  Matthew  interchange,  and  Matthias  takes 
the  place  of  Judas.— Apostles’  ointment,  an  ointment 
formerly  used  which  was  supposed  to  derive  its  virtues 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  of  twelve  ingre- 


lique,  < LL.  apostolicus  (ML.  also  apostolicalis)y 
< LGr.  (nTOGTokiKdgf  Gr.  a-KdcroTioQ : see  apostle .] 
I,  a.  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  or  character- 
istic of  an  apostle,  or  more  especially  of  the 
twelve  apostles ; of  the  apostles  or  an  apostle : 
as,  the  apostolic  age. — 2.  According  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  apostles  ; delivered  or  taught  hy 
the  apostles : as,  apostolic  faith  or  practice. 
— 3.  An  epithet  of  the  Christian  church,  sig- 
nifying her  identity  with  the  primitive  church 
of  the  apostles.  See  apostolicity. — 4.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  conferred  by  the  pope : as,  apostolic 
privileges  ; apostolic  benediction. — Apostolic 
benediction.  See  benediction. — Apostolic  Brethren. 
See  II.,  1 (c),  and  Apostoline.—  Apostolic  canons,  certain 
ordinances  and  regulations  belonging  to  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  church,  and  incorrectly  ascribed 
to  the  apostles.  A collection  of  them,  containing  fifty 
canons,  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
appeared  in  Latin  about  the  year  500,  and  about  fifty 
years  later  the  Greek  text,  with  thirty-five  additional 
canons,  making  the  whole  number  eighty-five,  was  pub- 
lished by  John  of  Antioch ; they  are  all  commonly  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.— Apostolic 
church.  See  apostolic  see. — Apostolic  Constitutions, 
a collection  of  diffuse  instructions,  relating  to  the  duties 
of  clergy  and  laity,  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  cere- 
monies, divided  into  eight  books.  Unlike  the  apostolic 
canons,  they  seem  to  have  been  practically  unknown  in 
the  West  until  their  publication  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  existing  in  ancient  MSS.  in  some  libraries;  like 
the  canons,  they  profess  to  be  the  words  of  the  apostles, 
written  down  by  Clement  of  Rome.  Controversy  has  ex- 
isted with  regard  to  their  precise  age,  composition,  and 
authoritative  character.  They  are  now  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  considerably  later  than  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, but  to  have  been  in  existence,  in  the  main,  by  the 
end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.—Apostolic  council.  See  council.—  Apostolic  fa- 
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tilers.  See  father.— Apostolic  king,  a title  granted  by 
the  pope  to  the  kings  of  Hungary,  first  conferred  on  St. 
Stephen  (a.  d.  1000),  the  founder  of  the  royal  line  of  Hun- 
gary, for  what  he  accomplished  in  the  spreading  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  title  was  renewed  by  Clement  XIII.  in  1758, 
in  favor  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  royal  house,  and  was 
abolished  in  1848,  but  was  reassumed  as  apostolic  majesty 
in  1851,  and  restricted  to  the  emperor  in  his  character  of 
king  of  Hungary  in  1808.—  Apostolic  see,  a name  origi- 
nally applied  to  certain  churches,  particularly  to  those  at 
Antioch,  Rome,  and  Ephesus,  because  founded  by  apos- 
tles ; now,  however,  specially  appropriated  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  founded  by  St.  Peter 
and  that  its  popes  are  his  successors. — Apostolic  suc- 
cession, an  uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops,  and 
through  them  of  priests  and  deacons  (these  three  orders  of 
ministers  being  called  the  apostolic  orders ),  in  the  church, 
by  regular  ordination  from  the  first  apostles  down  to  the 
present  day,  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek, 
Oriental,  and  Anglican  churches  to  be  historical  and  to 
be  essential  to  the  transmission  of  valid  orders.—  Catho- 
lic Apostolic  Church,  a name  adopted  by  the  sect  popu- 
larly known  as  Irvingites.  See  Irvingite. 

II.  n.  [cap.']  1.  A member  of  one  of  various 
sects  (also  called  Apostolicals  or  Apostolici) 
which  professed  to  revive  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  apostles,  (a)  One  of  a sect  which  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  condemned  marriage  and 
individual  ownership  of  property.  ( b ) A member  of  an 
anti-sacerdotal  sect  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  Germany 
and  France,  which  denounced  the  corruption  of  the  papal 
hierarchy,  and  rejected  many  of  tile  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  (c)  One  of  the  Apostolic  Brethren  of  north- 
ern Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  who 
assumed  a vow  of  poverty,  denounced  the  papacy,  and 
foretold  its  destruction  and  the  inauguration  of  a new  age 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Their  first 
leader,  Sagarelli,  was  put  to  death  in  1300  ; their  second, 
Dolcino,  who  made  war  against  the  papacy,  in  1307. 

2.  A title  of  bishops  in  early  times,  afterward 
limited  to  primates,  and  finally  to  the  pope, 
apostolical  (ap-os-tol'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  Same 
as  apostolic — Apostolical  notary.  See  notary. 
apostolically  (ap-os-tol 'i-kal-i),  ado.  In  an 
apostolic  manner. 

apostolicalness  (ap-os-tol'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  apostolic,  or  of  being  in  accor- 
dance with  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles, 
apostolicism  (ap-os-tol'i-sizm),  n.  [<  apostolic 
+ -ism.  ] The  quality  of  being  apostolic ; pro- 
fession of  apostolic  principles  or  piactices. 
apostolicity  (a-pos-to-lis'i-ti),  n.  [<  apostolic 
d-  -ity  ; formed  like  publicity,  catholicity,  etc.] 
The  quality  of  being  apostolic;  one  of  the  four 
ualities  of  the  true  church  as  given  in  the 
onstantinopolitan  Creed,  A.  D.  381,  namely, 
unity,  sanctity,  catholicity,  apostolicity. 
Apostoline  (a-pos'to-lin),  n.  [<  ML.  Aposto- 
linus,  < LL.  apostolus,  apostle.]  A member  of 
a religious  congregation  of  men  established 
in  Milan  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  follow- 
ing the  rule  of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine. 
They  were  also  called  Ambrosians,  from  the  church  of 
St.  Ambrose  at  their  mother  house,  and  Apostolie  Breth- 
ren of  the  Poor  Life,  whence  they  have  been  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  Apostolics.  (See  Apostolic,  n.,  1 (c>.) 
They  were  for  a time  merged  with  the  order  of  Barnabites, 
and  were  finally  suppressed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Apostoolian  (ap-os-to'li-an),  n.  See  Apostolian. 
apostrophe1  (a-pos'tro-fg),  n.  [Formerly  also 
apostrophy  = G.  apostrophe  = F.  apostrophe  = 
Sp.  apdstrofe  = Pg.  apostrophe  = It.  apostrofe, 
apostrofa,  \ L.  apostrophe,  (.  Gr.  a~ooTf>oc>ij,  a turn- 
ing away,  < aTtoarptyeiv,  turn  away,  < an6,  away, 
+ GTpfyeiv,  turn.  Cf.  strophe.']  1.  In  rhet.,  a di- 
gressive address;  the  interruption  of  the  course 
of  a speech  or  writing,  in  order  to  address  brief- 
ly a person  or  persons  (present  or  absent,  real 
or  imaginary)  individually  or  separately ; hence, 
any  abrupt  inter jectionai  speech.  Originally 
the  term  was  applied  only  to  such  an  address 
made  to  one  present. 

At  the  close  of  his  argument,  he  turned  to  his  client,  in 
an  affecting  apostrophe.  Everett,  Orations,  I.  277. 

2.  In  hot.,  the  arrangement  of  chlorophyl-gran- 
ules  under  the  action  of  direct  sunlight  (light- 
apostrophe),  and  in  darkness  ( dark-apostrophe ): 
in  the  first  case  upon  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
cells,  so  that  their  edges  are  presented  to  the 
light ; in  the  latter,  upon  the  lateral  and  basal 
cell-walls : used  in  distinction  from  epistrophe 
(which  see). 

apostrophe2  (a-pos'tro-fe),  n.  [In  form  and 
pron.  confused  with  apostrophe 1;  prop.  *apo- 
stroph  = G.  apostroph  = Sw.  Dan.  apostrof=  F. 
apostrophe  = &p.  apostrofo  = Pg.  apostropho  — 
It.  apostrofo,  in  E.  first  in  LL.  form  apostrophus, 

< LL.  apostrophus,  apostrophos,  < Gr.  c 'mdoTpoijioe , 
the  apostrophe,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  npoaipSta,  accent), 
of  turning  away  (elision),  f cnrooTpeipeiv,  turn 
away:  seo  apostrophe L]  1.  In  gram.,  the  omis- 
sion of  one  or  more  letters  in  a word. — 2.  In 
writing  and  printing,  the  sign  (’)  used  to  indicate 
Such  omission.  The  omission  may  be  ( a ) of  a letter  or 
letters  regularly  written  but  not  sounded,  as  in  tho’  for 
though,  liv’d  for  lived,  aim’d  for  aimed,  etc. ; (6)  of  a let- 
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ter  or  letters  regularly  sounded  and  written,  and  omitted 
only  in  poetical  or  colloquial  speech,  as  in  o'er  for  over, 
don’t  for  do  not,  etc. ; or  (c)  of  a letter  regularly  sounded 
but  not  written,  as  in  the  possessives  church’s,  fox's,  Jones’s 
etc,,  and  so  formerly  often  in  similar  plurals  now  written 
in  full,  as  churches,  foxes,  Joneses.  The  apostrophe  is  now 
extended  to  all  possessives  (except  of  pronouns)  as  a mere 
sign  of  the  case,  as  boy’s,  lion’s,  etc.,  also  when  the  suffix 
is  omitted,  as  in  conscience'  sake,  and  in  plural  possessives 
as  boys’,  lions’ ; and  it  is  still  used  in  some  unusual  or  pe- 
culiar plurals,  as  many  D.D.’s  and  LL.D.’s,  a succession 
of  a’s,  four  9's,  etc. 

3.  The  sign  (’)  used  for  other  purposes,  espe- 
cially, single  or  double,  as  a concluding  mark 
of  quotation,  as  in  “‘Well  done,’  said  he.”  See 
quotation-mark. 

apostrophic1  (ap-o-strof'ik),  a.  [<  apostrophe 1 
+ -ic.]  In  rhet.,  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
of  the  nature  of  an  apostrophe. 
apostrophic2  (ap-o-strof'ilc),  a.  [<  apostrophe 2 
+ -ic.  ] In  gram. , pertaining  to  the  apostrophe. 
apostrophize1  (a-pos'tro-fiz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
apostrophized,  ppr.  apostrophizing.  [<  apostro- 
phe1 + -ize.  Cf.  ML.  apostrophare,  > F.  apos- 
tropher.]  I.  trans.  In  rhet.,  to  address  by  apos- 
trophe. 

There  is  a peculiarity  in  Homer's  manner  of  apostro- 
phizing Eumseus,  and  speaking  of  him  in  the  second  per- 
son-  Pope,  Odyssey,  xiv.  41,  note. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  an  apostrophe  or  short 
digressive  address  in.  speaking;  speak  in  the 
manner  of  an  apostrophe: 

Also  spelled  apostrophise. 
apostrophize2  (a-pos'tro-fiz),  V.  i.  [<  apostro- 
phe’2 + -ize.]  In  gram. : (a)  To  omit  a letter 
or  letters.  (6)  To  mark  such  omission  with 
the  sign  (’). 

apostrophyt,  n.  See  apostrophe 1. 
apostumet,  *•  A corrupt  form  of  apostem. 
Apotactic  (ap-o-tak'tik),  n.  Same  as  Apotactite. 
Apotactite  (ap-o-tak'tit),  n.  [<  ML.  Apotactitw, 
pi.,  < LGr.  ?A TTOTaKTiTat,  pi.,  < Gr.  au-bra/croc,  set 
apart  for  a special  use,  specially  appointed, 
verbal  adj.  of  airoTaoociv,  set  apart,  assign  spe- 
cially, < arzd,  from,  + Taaouv,  arrange,  ordain : see 
tactic.]  One  of  a community  of  ancient  Chris- 
tians who,  in  imitation  of  the  recorded  acts  of 
certain  of  the  first  followers  of  Christ,  added  to 
the  ascetic  vows  of  the  Encratites,  of  whom  they 
were  a branch,  a renunciation  of  all  personal 
property:  probably  the  same  as  the  early  Apos- 
tolies.  See  Apostolic,  n.,  1 (a). 
apotelesmt  (a-pot'e-lezm),«.  [<  Gr.  aKOTiTiscya, 
result,  effect,  event,  the  result  of  certain  posi- 
tions of  the  stars  on  human  destiny,  < artoTekeiv, 
complete,  accomplish,  < air6,  from,  + reAm>, 

< rfXof,  end.]  1.  The  result;  the  sum  and 
substance.  -V.  E.  D. — 2.  In  vned.,  the  result  or 
termination  of  a disease. — 3.  In  astrol.,  the 
calculation  of  a nativity.  Bailey. 

apotelesmatict  (ap"o-tel-ez-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
a~ors?.£G/eaTiK6e,  < airoTeheaya:  see  apotelesm.] 
Delating  to  astrology;  pertaining  to  the  casting 
of  horoscopes. 

apothect  (ap'6-thek),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
apothecke,  and  corruptly  apothect,  oppatheke, 
etc.,  < OF.  apotheque,  apoteque,  displaced  in 
later  F.  by  the  borrowed  boutique,  a shop,  < Pr. 
botica,  later  boutiga,  a shop,  = Sp.  Pg.  botica, 
apothecary’s  shop,  Sp.  also  bodega,  a wine-cel- 
lar, shop,  grocery,  Pg.  bodega,  a public  house, 
eating-house,  =It.  bottega,  dial,  potega,  putiga, 
a shop,  = D.  apotheek  = G.  apotheke  = Dan.  Sw. 
apothek,  an  apothecary’s  shop,  < L.  apotlieca,  a 
repository,  storehouse,  warehouse,  ML.  a shop, 
store,  < Gr.  a irodr/Kri,  a repository,  storehouse,  < 
airondevai,  put  away,  < avr6,  away,  + ndevat,  put, 

> drjurj,  a case,  box,  chest : see  apo-  and  theca.] 

A shop ; especially,  a drug-shop, 
apothecary  (a-poth'e-ka-ri),  n. ; pi.  apotheca- 
ries (-riz).  [Early  mod.  E.  also  by  apheresis 
pothecary,  poticary,  etc.,  < ME.  apothecarie, 
apothicarie,  etc.,  by  apheresis  potecarie,  poti- 
carie,  etc.,  < OF.  apotecaire,  apoticaire,  mod.  F. 
apothicaire,  = Sp.  Pg.  boticario,  apothecary,  = 
It.  bottegajo,  a shopkeeper,  = D.  G.  Dan.  apo- 
theker  = Sw.  apotliekare,  < LL.  apothccarius,  a 
warehouseman,  ML.  a shopkeeper,  apothecary, 

< L.  apotheca : see  apothec.]  One  who  prac- 
tises pharmacy;  a skilled  person  who  prepares 
drugs  for  medicinal  uses  and  keeps  them  for 
sale  ; a pharmacist.  In  England  and  Ireland  the 
term  is  now  specifically  applied  to  a member  of  an  inferior 
branch  of  the  medical  profession,  licensed,  after  examina- 
tion by  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  to  practise  medicine 
as  well  as  to  sell  and  dispense  drugs,  in  Scotland,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  United  States,  an  apothecary  is  simply  a 
pharmacist  qualified  by  examination  and  license  to  com- 
pound, sell,  and  dispense  medicines.  See  druggist.— 
Apothecaries’  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1816  (66  Geo. 
III.,  c.  194)  regulating  the  business  of  apothecaries,  the 
examination  of  drugs,  etc. — Apothecaries’  Company, 
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one  of  the  worshipful  companies  of  London,  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  1617.  It  is  empowered  to  grant  a li- 
cense to  practise  medicine— Apothecaries’  Hall,  the 
hall  of  the  corporation.of  apothecaries  of  London,  where 
medicines  are  prepared  and  sold  under  their  direction.— 
Apothecaries’  weight,  the  system  of  weights  formerly 
in  Great  Britain,  and  still  in  the  United  States,  employed 
in  dispensing  drugs,  differing  only  in  its  subdivisions  from 
troy  weight.  The  table  is  as  follows : 

Ounces.  Drams,  Scruples.  Grains. 

1 pound  (lb)  = 12  = 96  = 288  = 5760 

1 ounce  (5)  = 8 = 24  = 480 

1 dram  (5)  = 3 = 60 

1 scruple  (3)  = 20 

apothecia,  n.  Plural  of  apothecium. 

apothecial  (ap-o-the'sial),  a.  [<  apothecium  + 
~al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  apothecium. 

Apothecial  reactions  for  the  most  part  take  place  either 
externally  on  the  epithecium  or  internally  on  the  hyme- 
nial  gelatin.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  559. 

apothecium  (ap-o-the'siiim),  n. ; pi.  apothecia 
(-§ia)-  [NL.,  <Gr.  storehouse.]  In  hot., 

the  fruit  of  lichens  and  Discomycetes,  usually 
an  open,  rounded,  shield-  or  dish-shaped  body 
attached  to  the  surface,  as  in  gymnocarpous 
lichens,  or  globular  and  immersed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thallus,  as  in  the  angiocarpous 
series  of  genera.  An  apothecium  consists  of  an  ex- 
ciple  and  the  included  hymenium.  The  exciple  is  com- 
posed of  a layer  of  cells  (hypothecium)  with  or  without  an 


Apothecia.  (From  Sachs’s  “Lehrbuch  der  Botanik.") 
i section  of  apothecium  of  Anaptychia  ciliaris  (much  en- 

laiged) : r,  cortex  ; jr,  gonidia  ; m,  medullary  layer  ; h,  hymenium  ; v, 
subhymenial  layer  and  exciple.  B,  Usnea  barbata,  and  C,  Sticta. 
puunonaceci , with  apothecia,  a. 

additional  subhymenial  layer.  The  hymenium  consists 
of  asci  (otherwise  thecaj  or  thekes),  which  are  the  spore- 
bearing  organs,  usually  intermingled  with  slender  erect 
filaments  (paraphyses). 

apothegm  (ap'o-them),  n.  [First  in  E.  as  apo- 
thegm, but  later  also  written  apophthegm,  = F. 
apophthegm, c=  Sp.  apotegma  = Pg.  apophtegma, 
apotegma  = It.  apotegma,  apoftegma,  < ML.  *apo- 
thegma,  *apophthegma , (.  Gr.  aTraiiifky/ra,  a terse, 
pointed  saying,  < arvoij>de-yyeGQai,  speak  out  plain- 
ly, < air6,  from,  + tpdeyyeadai,  ery  out,  utter.]  A 
short,  pithy,  instructive  saying;  a terse  remark, 
conveying  some  important  truth ; a sententious 
precept  or  maxim.  Also  spelled  apophthegm. 

Of  [Sir  Richard]  Blackniore’s  attainments  in  the  ancient 
tongues,  it  may  he  sufficient  to  say  that  in  his  prose  he 
has  confounded  an  aphorism  with  an  apophthegm. 

Macaulay,  Addison. 

= Syn.  Aphorism,  Axiom,  Maxim,  etc.  See  aphorism. 

apothegmatic  (ap"o-theg-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
airo<l>6eyyaTiK6g,  sententious,  < airi^deypa,  apo- 
thegm.] 1.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  an  apothegm ; containing  an  apothegm 
or  apothegms;  sententious. — 2.  Given  to  the 
use  of  apothegms. 

Also  spelled  apophthegmatic. 
apothegmatical  (ap''/o-thog-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  apothegmatic.  Also  spelled  apophihegmatical. 
apothegmatist  (ap-p-theg'ma-tist),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aTr6<p0eyya(T-),  apothegm,  + -is!.]  A collector 
or  maker  of  apothegms.  Also  spelled  apoph- 
thegmatist. 

apothegmatize  (ap-o-theg'ma-tlz),  v.  i. ; pret. 
and  pp.  apothegmatized,  ppr."  apothegmaUzing. 
[<  Gr.  an-6^6eyya(T-),  apothegm,  + -tze.]  To  utter 
apothegms.  Also  spelled  apophthegmatize. 
apothem,  apotheme  (ap'5-them,  -them),  n.  [= 
F.  apothhme,  < NL.  apoth'ema,  < Gr.  as  if  *an6- 
8eya,  < anoTiShai,  set  off,  put  aside,  deposit : see 
apothesis.]  1.  In  geom.,  a perpendicular  let 
fall  from  the  center  of  a regular  polygon  upon 
one  of  its  sides. — 2.  In  pharmaceutics,  the  more 
or  less  completely  insoluble  brownish  substance 
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deposited  when  vegetable  infusions,  decoctions, 
tinctures,  etc.,  are  subjected  to  prolonged  evap- 
oration  by  heat  with  access  of  air.  The  sub- 
stance or  substances  out  of  which  it  is  in  this 
way  formed  constitute  the  so-called  extractive. 
apothema  (a-poth'e-ma),  n.  [NL. : see  apo- 
them.'] (Same  as  apothem. 
apotheme,  n.  See  apothem. 
apotheosis  (ap-o-the'o-sis  or  ap//o-the-o'sis), 
n. ; pi.  apotheoses  (-sez).  [LL.,  \ Or.  cmoQkuau;. 

a deification,  < airoBeduv,  airoOeovv,  deify,  < and, 
from,  + Beds,  a god.]  1.  Deification;  conse- 
cration; specifically,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
the  formal  attribution  of  divine  honors  to  a de- 
ceased emperor  or  other  member  of  the  imperial 
family. 

A regular  custom  was  introduced,  that  on  the  decease 
ot  every  emperor  who  had  neither  lived  nor  died  like  a ty- 
rant, the  senate,  by  a solemn  decree,  should  place  him  in 
the  number  of  the  gods  ; and  the  ceremonies  of  his  avo- 
theosu  were  blended  with  those  of  his  funeral.  Gibbon. 

In  order  to  invest  themselves  with  a sacred  character, 
the  emperors  adopted  the  religious  device  of  an  apotheosis. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  272. 

2.  Figuratively,  excessive  honor  paid  to  any 
great  or  distinguished  person;  the  ascription 
of  extraordinary  virtues  or  superhuman  quali- 
ties to  a human  being. 

Exerting  himself  in  laudation,  almost  in  apotheosis,  of 
the  republican  heroes  and  martyrs. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  399. 

3.  The  personification  and  undue  exaltation  of 
a virtue,  a sentiment,  or  an  idea. 

The  apotheosis  of  chivalry,  in  the  person  of  their  apos- 
tie  and  patron,  St.  James.  Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

apotheosize  (ap-o-the'6-siz  or  ap"o-the-d'siz), 
v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  apotheosized,  ppr'.  apotheosiz- 
mg.  [<  apotheosis  4-  -izc.]  1.  To  consecrate 
or  exalt  to  the  dignity  of  a deity;  deify.— 2. 
To  pay  excessive  honor  or  ascribe  superhuman 
qualities  to ; glorify ; exalt, 
apothesis  (a-poth 'e-sis),  n.  [NL.  (L.,  in  arch., 
the  same  as  apophyge ),  < Gr.  arc  odea  Lg,  a laying 
up,  a putting  back  or  away,  a storing  up,  a*  set- 
ting or  disposition  of  a dislocated  or  fractured 
hmb,  also  the  same  as  apodyterium,  q.  v.,  < 

( moTtBhat , put  back  or  away,  < o7rd,  away,  4- 
rrnvai , put,  set,  place : see  apo - and  thesis.'] 
in  surg. : (a)  The  reduction  of  a dislocation  or 
fracture.  Hooper.  ( h ) The  disposition  proper 
to  be  given  to  a fractured  limb  after  reduction. 
JJunglison. 

apotome  (h-~pot  o-rne),  n.  [NL.,  ( Gr.  cnroTouy, 
a cutting  off,  a piece,  the  larger  segment  of  a 
tone,  < anoTepvetv , cut  off,  < an6,  off,  + te/ivelv 
Tayeiv,  cut.  ] 1 . In  math.,  a term  used  by  Euclid 
to  denote  a straight  line  which  is  the  difference 
between  two  straight  lines  that  are  rational  (in 
Euclid’s  sense,  that  is,  are  either  commensur- 
able with  the  unit  line,  or  have  their  squares 
commensurable  with  the  square  on  the  unit 
line)  and  that  are  commensurable  in  power 
only  (that  is,  have  their  squares  commensur- 
able, but  are  themselves  incommensurable). 
Apotomes  are  of  six  incommensurable  classes.  To  define 
these,  let  o denote  the  length  of  the  minuend  line,  called 
by  Euclid  the  whole,  and  let  tt  denote  the  length  of  the 
subtrahend  line,  called  by  Euclid  the  adapted  line  (irpoa- 
apfxogovaa).  _The  apotome  is  o-tt.  It  is  a first  apotome  if 

It 


Wine  of  its  own  nature  will  not  congeal  and  freeze* 
only  it  will  lose  the  strength  and  become  appalled  in  ex- 
tremity of  cold.  Holland,  tv.  of  Pliny. 


~68  apparatus 

apotropaion  (ap^o-tro-pa'yon;,  n. ; pi.  apotro- 
paia  (-ya).  [NL.  prop.  *apotropceum,  -ceon, 
repr.  Gr.  airorgdiraLov,  neut.  of  anoTpSiraLog,  avert-  

in£  evil,  < cLTTOTpony,  a turning  away,  averting,  appal,  appall  (a-pal'),  n.  [<  appal,  appall,  v.] 
< anorpeTTeiv,  turn  away,  avert:  see  apotropous.]  4 state  °*  terror;  affright;  dismay;  consterna- 
In  Gr.  antig.,  anv  siern.  svmbol.  nr  n.rvinW  tion.  [Rare.] 

Jftm  [Ajax]  viewed  the  Greeks  exulting,  with  appal 
„ -t“e  frojans.  Cowper,  Iliad,  vi. 

Appalachian  (ap-a-lach'i-an  or  -la'clii-an),  a, 
[Named  from  the  Appalacfies,  an  Indian  tribe.] 
Appellative  of  or  pertaining  to  a system  of 

mfllirit.fnncn'Ti  naotovn  A — i i • 


in  Gr.  antig.,  any  sign,  symbol,  or  amulet  re- 
puted to  have  the  power  of  averting  the  evil 
eye  or  of  serving  in  any  way  as  a charm  against  ★ 
bad  luck.  In  art,  the  representation  of  an  eye,  as  on  A 
painted  vases,  was  often  introduced  in  this  character;  and 
figurines  of  comic,  indecent,  or  terrifying  subjects  and  cari- 
catures of  any  other  nature  also  did  duty  as  apotropaia. 

apotropous  (a-pot'ro-pus),  a.  [<  NL.  apotropus , 

\ Gr.  anoTponog,  turned  away,  < cnrorpkiTEiv,  turn 
away,  < and,  away,  + rpeneiv,  turn.]  In  hot., 
turned  away : applied  by  Agardh  to  an  anat- 
ropous  ovule  which  when  erect  or  ascending 
has  its  raphe  toward  the  placenta,  or  averse 
from  it  when  pendulous : opposed  to  epitropous 
(which  see). 

Apousf,  n.  See  Apus. 


mountains  m eastern  North  America,  extending 
from  Cape  Gasp6,  in  the  province  -of  Quebec? 
to  northern  Alabama,  and  divided  into  many 
ranges  bearing  separate  names.  The  whole  system 
has  also  been  called  the  Alleghanies,  after  its  most  exten- 
sive division.  The  name  Appalachian  was  first  applied  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  system 
Also  sometimes  spelled  Apalachian,  after  the  Spanish 
orthography.— Appalachian  tea, the  American  name  for 
the  leaves  of  two  plants,  Viburnum  cassinoides  and  Ilex 
Lassine,  sometimes  used  as  a substitute  for  Chinese  tea. 


’ UMOO.UO,  OUiUClllIlCa 

(a-pok-si-om'e-nos), n,;  pi.  ajpoxy-  appalet  (a-pal'),  v.  [Early  mod." E ."also apale, 
vmenm  (-noi).  [Gr.  air o?vdfuvoC,  ppr.  rmd.  of  < OF.  appalir,  apalir ; being  the  same  as  appall, 
rZ  afi’  se.raPe  off>  < a7™>  o£E>  + fww,  scrape.]  < OF.  apallir,  appallir,  in  closer  association 
in  fcr> . antiq.,  one  using  the  strigil;  one  scrap-  with  pale:  see  appal,  pale‘s,  v.,  and  pall?.]  An 
mg  dust  and  perspiration  from  his  body,  as  a old  spelling  of  appal. 

bather  or  an  athlete.  Famous  representations  appalementt,  n.  [<  appale  + -ment.]  An  old 
m art  are  a statue  by  Polycletus  and  one  by  form  of  appalment. 

Lysippus.  appall,  v.  and  n.  See  appal. 

“P?” «j?j| JSmiisstrstswsssa? ■— 

thrown  ofi,  < and,  from,  + fav,  boil.]  In  med.,  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  243 

a decoction  or  aqueous  infusion  of  one  or  more  appallingly  (a-pa'ling-li),  adv.  In  a manner  to 
medicinal  substances  to  which  other  medica-  appal  or  transfix  with  fright ; shockinirlv 
ments  are  added,  such  as  salts  or  syrups,  appalment  (a-pal'ment),  IK  [<  appal  + -ment.] 


[Rare.] 

apozemical  (ap-o-zem'i-kal),  a.  [<  apozem  4- 
-ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  Iiaving  the  nature  of 
an  apozem.  [Rare.] 

appairf  (a-par'),  v.  [<  ME.  apairen , apayren 
apeiren,  apeyren,  and  by  apheresis pairen,  peiren, 
reduced  from  — ----- 


ine  state  of  being  appalled;  depression  occa- 
sioned by  fear;  discouragement  through  fear. 
Also  spelled  appallmcnt,  and  formerly  appale - 
ment.  [Rare.] 

The  furious  slaughter  of  them  was  a great  discourage- 
ment and  appaleimnt  to  the  rest.  Bacon , Hen.  VII.,  p.  35. 


ampairen,  anpairen , more  cor-  appanage  (ap'a-naj),  n.  [<  F.  appanage 'appe- 

. WlfiTlPP  lafpr  tin  no  ...x  \ * 1 J 1 1 1 . . 
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o and  y' o-  tt-  are  commensurable  with  the  unit  line.  „„ 
is  a second  apotome  if  y'o'C  --  - is  commensurable  with  o 
anti  n is  commensurable  with  the  unit  line.  It  is  a third 
apotome  it  y/oi—nZ  is  commensurable  with  o,  but  neither 
o nor  tt  is  commensurable  with  the  unit  line.  It  is  a fourth 
apotome  it  o is  incommensurable  with  y'o'Z—nS  but  is  com- 
mensurable with  the  unit  line.  It  is  a fifth  apotome  if 
y/o2—n‘Z  is  incommensurable  but  n commensurable  with 
the  unit  line.  It  is  a sixth  apotome  if  neither  y02— ir2 
°,  nor  TT  is  commensurable  with  unity.  The  first  apotome 
of  a medial  line  is  the  difference  ot  two  medial  lines  com- 
mensurable in  power  only,  whose  rectangle  is  a rational 
area,  the  second  apotome  of  a medial  line  is  the  difference 
ot  two  medial  lines,  commensurable  in  power  onlv  whose 
rectangle  is  a medial  area.  3 

2.  In  the  Pythagorean  musical  system,  the 
greater  of  the  two  half  steps  or  semitones  into 
which  the  whole  step  or  whole  tone  is  divided. 
Its  vibration-ratio  is  J}| . 
apotomy  (a-pot'o-mi),  n.  Same  as  apotome. 
apotrepcis  (ap-o-trep'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  enrd- 
Tpeipcg , aversion,  a turning  away,  ( cnrorpETTELv, 
turn  away : see  apotropous .]  In  med.,  the  reso- 
lution of  an  inflammatory  tumor.  [Rare.] 
apotropaaa,  n.  Plural  of  apotropaion. 
^po^ropclic  (ap^o-tro-pa'ik),  a.  [<  apotropaion 
+ -ic.]  Possessing  the  property  of  an  apotro- 
paion; having  the  reputed  power  of  averting 
evil  influences. 

The  sacrifice  [to  Mars]  of  the  “October  horse,”  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  . . . had  also  a naturalistic  and  apotro- 
paic  character.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV'.  570. 


rectly  empeiren,  whence  later  empair,  mod.  im- 
pair, q. v.]  I.  trans.  Todeface;  damage;  make 
worse;  impair;  bring  into  discredit ; rum. 

It  is  a synne  and  eek  a gret  folye 
To  apeyren  any  man  or  hym  defame. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Miller's  Tale,  1.  39. 

II.  intrans.  To  degenerate;  become  weaker; 
grow  worse;  deteriorate;  go  to  ruin. 

It  shulde  not  apaire.  Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  756. 
appal,  appall  (a-pal'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ap- 
palled, ppr.  appalling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ap- 
paule,  apawl,  < ME.  appallen,  apallen,  < OF. 
apallir,  appallir,  to  grow  pale,  also  apalir,  ap- 
palir (whence,  or  according  to  which,  the  later- 
appearing  E.  appale,  q.  v.),  = It.  appallidire, 
grow  pale,  < L.  ad  (>  It.  a,  F.  a),  to,  + pallidus, 
> It.  palhdo,  OF.  pale,  palle,  mod.  F.  pdle,  pale : 
see  paW  and  pale%.]  I.f  intrans.  1.  To  grow 
pale  or  become  dim. 

Hir  liste  nat  appalled  for  to  he. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  357. 

2.  To  become  weak  in  quality,  or  faint  in 
strength;  fade;  fail;  decay. 

Therewith  her  wrathful  courage  gan  appall. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  26. 
hike  the  Fire,  whose  heat  doth  soon  appale. 

Tofte,  Alba,  ii.,  Pref.  (A.  E.  D.) 

3.  To  become  faint-hearted;  lose  courage  or 
resolution;  become  dismayed. — 4.  To  become 
weak,  flat,  stale,  and  insipid;  lose  flavor ortaste, 
as  fermented  liquor. 

I appalle,  as  drinke  dothe  or  wyne,  when  it  lesith  his 
colour,  or  ale  whan  it  hath  stande  longe.  Palsgrave 


pale;  blanch. 

The  answer  that  ye  made  to  me,  my  dear, 

Hath  so  appalled  my  countenance.  ’ 

Wyatt,  To  his  Love. 

2f.  Toeausetobecomeweakortofail;  weaken; 
reduce. 

But  it  were  for  an  olde  appalled  [var.  palled]  wight. 

Chaucer,  Shipman’s  Tale,  1.  103. 
All  other  thirst  appall ’d.  Thomson , Seasons. 
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nage  (Cotgrave),  apanage,  now  only  apanage  (> 
E.  also  apanage),  < OF.  apaner  = Pr.  apanar,  <. 
ME.  appanare,  apanare,  furnish  with  bread,  < 
L.  ad,  to,  + panis  (>  F.  pain ) bread.]  1.  Origi- 
nally,  in  the  feudal  law  of  France,  that  which 
was  granted  to  the  sons  of  the  sovereign  for  their 
support,  as  lands  and  privileges,  and  which  re- 
verted to  the  crown  on  the  failure  of  male  heirs. 
In  Scotland,  at  a later  date,  appanage  was  the  patrimony 
oi  the  king  s eldest  son,  upon  whose  death  or  succession 
to  the  throne  it  reverted  to  the  crown.  In  England,  the 
iu10  *s  sometimes  regarded  as  an  appanage  of 

^ei?rmce  ^a^esJ  in  addition,  he  and  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  receive  from  Parliament  allowances 
amounting  to  £156,000  out  of  the  animal  income  derived 
from  the  hereditary  crown  lands  surrendered  to  Parliament 
m the  time  of  William  IV. 

France  could  little  afford  to  see  Normandy  separated 
from  its  body,  even  though  it  was  to  form  an  apanaae  of 
one  of  its  own  princes. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.,  III.  78. 

2.  Whatever  belongs  or  falls  to  one  from  one’s 
rank  or  station  in  life. 

“I  prefer  respect  to  admiration,”  said  Flora ; “but  I fear 
that  respect  is  not  the  appanage  of  such  as  I am.  ” 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  iv.  8. 

3.  A natural  or  necessary  accompaniment;  an 
endowment  or  attribute. 

Where,  save  the  rugged  road,  we  find 
No  appanage,  of  human  kind. 

Wordsworth,  Pass  of  Kirkstone. 

4.  A dependent  territory;  a detached  part  of 
the  dominions  of  a crown  or  government : as, 
India  is  now  only  an  appanage  of  Great  Britain. 

Also  written  apanage,  and  sometimes  appe- 
nage. 


II,  trans.  If.  To  make  pale;  cause  to  grow  ...  . . „ 

i.  appanagistt  (ap  a-na-jist),  n.  [<F . apanagiste : 

...  . sec  n.nnnnnn/i  qt.A  T A : t 


see  appanage  and  -ist.  ] A prince  to  whom  an 
appanage  was  granted.  Penny  Cyc.,  II.  144. 
apparaget,  n-  [<  OF.  aparage,  < aparer,  < a,  to, 
+ par,  equal.  Cf.  mod.  F.  parage,  rank,  and  E. 
peerage.]  Noble  extraction:  nobility;  rank; 
quality.  N.  E.  1).  ’ 

apparailet,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form 
of  apparel. 


to keThUd‘aKrM  1LWaro„:  X“y“sd  aPPaAtet  (ap'a-rat),  a.  Same  as  apparatus. 

3 To  dpurivo  Af  o*-  Such  apparate  and  order  for  public  sacrifices. 

W.  „ P 7 ■e?ura?®  ?r  strength  through  Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  271. 

fear’  dismav  - lerrifJ1 ««  X?  °und  ^ apparatus  (ap-a-ra'tus),  n.  sing,  and  pi;  pi.  also 
the  stoutest  heart.  ' g appalled  rarely  apparatuses  (-ez).  [L.,  pi.  apparatus, 

preparation,  equipment,  gear,  < apparatus,  pp. 


Every  noise  appals  me.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Does  neither  rage  inflame  nor  fear  appal! 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Hor.,  II.  ii.  308. 

4f  To  cause  to  become  weak,  flat,  or  stale,  or 
to  lose  flavor  or  taste,  as  fermented  liquor. 


■L  X 7 . gVUIl,  \ HMM,  HP- 

ot  appararc,  adparare,  prepare/  ad,  to,  + para- 
re,  make  ready,  prepare : see  pare  and  prepare.] 
An  equipment  of  things  provided  and  adapted 
as  means  to  some  end ; especially,  a collection, 
combination,  or  set  of  machinery,  tools,  instru- 


apparatus 

merits,  utensils,  appliances,  or  materials  in- 
tended, adapted,  and  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  purpose,  such  as  mechani- 
cal work,  experimenting,  etc. : as,  chemical, 
philosophical,  or  surgical  apparatus. 

The  whole  military  apparatus  of  the  archduke  was  put 
in  motion.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  17. 

Specifically — (a)  In  physiol.,  a collection  of  organs  which, 
though  differing  in  structure,  all  minister  to  the  same  func- 
tion : as,  the  respiratory  apparatus  ; the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. (b)  A collection  of  materials  for  any  literary  work  : 
as,  critical  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament.— Apparatus  belli  (Latin),  materials  of 
war;  ammunition;  military  stores. — Apparatus  Sculp- 
toris  (New  Latin),  the  Sculptor’s  Workshop,  a constella- 
tion situated  in  that  region  of  the  heavens  which  lies  im- 
mediately to  the  east  of  the  large  star  Fomalhaut,  or  a 
Piscis  Australis,  and  south  of  Cetus.  It  has  no  conspicu- 
ous stars. 

apparel  (a-par'el),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  appareled 
or  apparelled,  ppr.  appareling  or  apparelling. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  aparel,  aparrell,  etc.,  < ME. 
aparailen,  apparailen,  -aylen,  -eilen,  -eylen,  etc., 
and  by  apheresis  parailen,  < OF.  aparailler, 
apareiller,  F.  appareiller,  dress,  prepare,  = Pr. 
aparelhar  jz  Sp.  aparejar =Pg.  apparelhar  = It. 
appareccMare,  < L.  as  if  * adpariculare,  make 
equal  or  fit,  < ad,  to,  + *pariculus  (>  It.  parecchio 
= Pg.  parelho  = Sp.  parejo  = Pr.  parelh  = F. 
pareil,  equal,  like),  dim.  of  par,  equal:  see  par.'] 
If.  To  make  ready;  prepare;  fit  out;  put  in 
proper  order. 

For  ther  he  wolde  hire  weddying  apparaile. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2473. 

2.  To  dress  or  clothe;  adorn  or  set  off;  deck 
with  ornaments. 

Behold,  they  which  are  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  live 
delicately,  are  in  kings’  courts.  Luke  vii.  25. 

It  is  no  greater  charity  to  clothe  his  body,  than  apparel 
the  nakedness  of  his  soul. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  3. 

She  did  apparel  her  apparel,  and  with  the  preciousness 
of  her  body  made  it  most  sumptuous.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

You  may  have  trees  apparelled  with  flowers  by  boring 
holes  in  them,  putting  into  them  earth,  and  setting  seeds 
of  violets.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 504. 

3.  To  furnish  with  external  apparatus ; equip : 
as,  ships  appareled  for  sea. 

apparel  (a-par'el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
aparel , aparrel,  etc.,  and  parel , parrell , etc.,  < 
ME.  aparel , apparail,  apareil , and  by  apheresis 
parel , < OF.  aparail,  apareil , aparel , preparation, 
equipment,  F.  appareil , preparation,  provision, 
= Pr.  aparelh  — Sp.  aparejo  = Pg.  apparelho 
= It.  apparecchio  ; from  the  verb.]  If.  Prepa- 
ration ; the  work  of  preparing  or  providing. — 

2.  Things  prepared  or  provided ; articles  or 
materials  to  be  used  for  a given  purpose  ; ap- 
paratus; equipment.  Specifically  — (at)  The  furni- 
ture, appendages,  or  attachments  of  a house,  (b)  Naut., 
the  furnishings  or  equipment  of  a ship,  as  sails,  rigging, 
anchors,  guns,  etc. 

The  carpenters  were  building  their  magazines  of  oares, 
masts,  &c.,  for  an  hundred  gallys  and  ships,  which  have  all 
their  apareil  and  furniture  neere  them. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June,  1645. 

3.  A person’s  outer  clothing  or  vesture;  rai- 
ment ; external  array ; hence,  figuratively,  as- 
pect; guise. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  express’d  in  fancy ; rich,  not  gaudy  : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

At  publick  devotion  his  resigned  carriage  made  religion 
appear  in  the  natural  apparel  of  simplicity.  Tatler. 

4.  Eccles.,  an  ornament  of  the  alb  and  amice, 
found  as  a simple  fringe  or  colored  stripe  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century, 
most  extensively  em- 
ployed and  elaborate  in 
workmanship  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  still  used 
in  the  form  of  pieces  of 
lace  sewed  upon  silk.  The 
apparels  ol  the  alb  are  either 
oblong  quadrangular  patches 
on  the  wrists  and  on  the  skirt 
before  and  behind,  or  bands 
completely  encircling  the  skirt 
and  wrists.  The  apparel  of  the 
amice  is  on  the  outside  part, 
which  is  turned  down  like  a 
collar.  It  was  often  inorphrey- 
work  adorned  with  precious 
stones  so  disposed  as  to  form 
sacred  emblems.  = Syn.  3.  Rai- 
ment, costume,  attire,  clothes, 
garb,  habiliments. 

apparelmentt,  n.  [<  ME.  apparaillement,  apa- 
raylment,  < OF.  apareillement= Pr.  aparelhamen, 
aparellamen  = OSp.  aparejamiento  = Pg.  appa- 
relhamento  = It.  apparecchiamento : see  apparel 
and-menf.]  Equipment;  clothing;  adornment. 
Chaucer,  Boethius. 


Part  of  the  Apparel  of  the 
Alb  of  Becket,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sens,  France.  (From 
Viollet-le-Duc’s  "Diet,  du  Mo- 
bilier  frangais.’*) 
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apparencet,  apparencyt  (a-par'ens,  -en-si),  n. 

[ME.  apparence,  apparent,  aparence','  -amice, 
also  apparencie,  < OF.  aparence,  aparance,  F. 
apparence  = Pr.  apparencia,  aparensa  = Sp. 
apariencia  = Pg.  apparencia  = It.  apparenea,  < 
L.  apparentia,  appearance,  in  ML.  also  simula- 
tion, < apparen(t-)s,  apparent : see  apparent.  Cf. 
appearance.]  1.  Preparation;  making  ready. 
— 2.  Superficial  seeming  ; external  semblance; 
appearance:  as,  “ vain  and  gaudy  apparencies,” 
Bp.  Wren. 

Outward  apparance  is  no  authentic  instance  of  the  in- 
ward desires.  Middleton,  Family  of  hove,  f.  2. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  apparent  to  the  senses 
or  to  the  mind;  apparentness. — 4.  The  posi- 
tion of  being  an  heir  apparent.  N.  E.  D. 

apparent  (a-par'ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  appa- 
rant,  -aunt,  aparant,  also  by  apheresis  parent, 

< OF.  aparant,  -ent,  F.  apparent  = Pr.  appa- 
rent = Sp.  aparente  = Pg.  It.  apparente,  < L. 
apparen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  apparere,  adparere,  come  in 
sight,  appear : see  appear  and  -ant1.]  i.  a.  1. 
Exposed  to  the  sense  of  sight ; open  to  view ; 
capable  of  being  seen,  or  easily  seen ; visible  to 
the  eye ; within  the  range  of  vision. 

By  some  apparent  sign 
Let  ns  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

As  we  rapidly  approached  the  land  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  became  more  fully  apparent. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  ii. 

2.  Capable  of  being  clearly  perceived  or  un- 
derstood; obvious;  plain  or  clear;  evident:  as, 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  apparent  in  his 
works. 

At  that  time  Cicero  had  vehement  suspicions  of  Csesar, 
but  no  apparent  proof  to  convince  him.  North. 

3.  Having  the  character  of  a mere  seeming  or 
appearance,  in  distinction  from  what  is  true  or 
real : as,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun ; his 
anger  was  only  apparent. 

For  the  powers  of  nature,  notwithstanding  their  appa- 
rent magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary. 

Buckle,  Civilization,  I.  46. 

Culture  inverts  the  vulgar  view  of  nature,  and  brings  the 
mind  to  call  that  apparent  which  it  uses  to  call  real,  and 
that  real  which  it  uses  to  call  visionary.  Emerson,  N ature. 

4f.  Probable;  likely:  as,  “ the  three  apparent 
candidates,”  H.  Walpole — Apparent  day,  the  real 

or  true  solar  day,  as  distinguished  from  the  mean  day. 
See  day. — Apparent  declination,  the  declination  of  the 
apparent  place  of  a star.— Apparent  diameter  of  a 
heavenly  body,  the  angle  which  its  diameter  subtends 
at  the  eye,  that  is,  the  angle  made  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  extremities  of  its  diameter  to  the  eye. — Apparent 
double  point,  in  math.,  a point  on  a curve  in  space 
which  appears  to  be  double  to  an  eye  placed  at  a given 
point. — Apparent  easement.  See  easement. — Appa- 
rent or  intentional  ens.  See  ens. — Apparent  figure, 
the  figure  or  shape  under  which  an  object  appears  when 
seen  at  a distance.— Apparent  horizon.  The  horizon 
as  affected  by  dip  and  refraction.  — Apparent  magni- 
tude. See  magnitude. — Apparent  noon,  the  instant  at 
which  the  center  of  the  sun  crosses  the  meridian.— Ap- 
parent place  Of  a star,  etc.,  the  place  on  the  celestial 
sphere  where  it  would  appear  but  for  refraction ; some- 
times the  place  where  it  does  appear.— Apparent  posi- 
tion, in  optics,  the  position  in  which  an  object  appears  to 
be  when  seen  through  glass,  water,  or  any  other  diffract- 
ing medium,  as  distinguished  from  its  true  position.  See 
refraction.— Apparent  right  ascension,  the  right  as- 
cension of  the  apparent  place  of  a star.— Apparent  time, 
the  hour-angle  of  the  sun. — Heir  apparent.  See  heir. 
= Syn.  1 and  2.  Clear,  distinct,  manifest,  patent,  unmis- 
takable.— 3.  Ostensible. 

H.t  n.  An  heir  apparent. 

K.  Hen.  Draw  thy  sword  in  right.  . . . 

Prince.  I’ll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown, 

And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2. 

apparently  (a-par'ent-li),  adv.  1.  Openly; 
evidently  to  the  senses  or  the  intellect. 

I would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case, 

If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1. 
2.  Seemingly;  in  appearance,  whether  in  real- 
ity or  not ; as  far  as  one  can  judge : as,  he  is 
apparently  well ; only  apparently  friendly. 

The  motions  of  a watch,  apparently  uncaused  by  any- 
thing external,  seem  spontaneous. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol. , § 65. 

apparentness  (a-par'ent-nes),  n.  The  State  or 
quality  of  being  apparent;  plainness  to  the 
eye  or  to  the  mind ; visibleness ; obviousness. 

apparisht  (a-par'ish),  v.  t.  [Late  ME.  appa- 
rysshe,  < OF.  apariss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of 
aparir,  aparer,  < L.  apparere,  appear:  see  ap- 
pear.] To  appear.  Caxton,  Golden  Legend. 
(N.  E.  D.) 

apparition  (ap-a-rish'on),  n.  [<  F.  apparition, 

< ML.  apparitio(n-),  an  appearance,  epiphany, 
also  attendants,  L.  only  in  sense  of  attendance, 
attendants,  < apparere,  adparere,  pp.  apparatus, 
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adparitus,  appear,  attend,  wait  upon,  serve : see 
appear,  apparent,  and  apparitor.]  1.  The  act 
of  appearing  or  coming  into  sight ; appearance ; 
the  state  of  being  visible ; visibility. 

When  the  holy  churchman  join’d  our  hands, 

Our  vows  were  real  then  ; the  ceremony 
Was  not  in  apparition,  but  in  act. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  v.  3. 

The  sudden  apparition  of  the  Spaniards.  Prescott. 

Louis  XIV.  appeared  [at  Chambord]  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  the  apparition  was  characteristically  brilliant. 

II.  Janies,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  39. 
2.  That  which  appears  or  becomes  visible ; an 
appearance,  especially  of  a remarkable  or  phe- 
nomenal kind. 

Let  us  interrogate  the  great  apparition  that  shines  so 
peacefully  around  us.  Emerson,  Nature. 

Miss  Edgeworth  taught  a contempt  of  falsehood,  no 
less  in  its  most  graceful  than  in  its  meanest  apparitions. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  131. 
Specifically — 3.  A ghostly  appearance ; a spec- 
ter or  phantom : now  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

Tender  minds  should  not  receive  early  impressions  of 
goblins,  spectres,  apparitions , wherewith  maids  fright 
them  into  compliance.  Locke. 

4.  In  astron.,  the  first  appearance  of  a star  or 
other  luminary  after  having  been  obscured: 
opposed  to  occultation. — Circle  of  apparition,  or 
of  perpetual  apparition,  the  bounding  circle  of  that 
part  of  the  heavens  which  is  always  visible;  that  circle 
of  declination  which  is  tangent  to  the  horizon.  =Syn.  3. 
Specter,  Phantom,  etc.  See  ghost. 
apiparitional  (ap-a-rish'on-al),  a.  [<  appari- 
tion + -al.~]  1.  Resembling  an  apparition ; hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a phantom;  spectral. — 2. 
Capable  of  appearing;  endowed  with  material- 
izing  qualities. — Apparitional  soul,  a thin,  unsub- 
stantial human  image  conceived,  in  certain  phases  of 
primitive  thought,  as  the  cause  of  life  and  mind,  capable 
of  quitting  the  body  for  a time  or  altogether,  and  so  leav- 
ing it  insensible  or  dead,  and  when  thus  absent  from  it 
appearing  to  other  individuals  asleep  or  awake. 

Closely  allied  . . . to  the  primitive  notion  of  the  appa- 
ritional soul , is  the  belief  in  the  soul’s  existence  after 
death.  Encyc.  Brit,  II.  55. 

That  the  apparitional  human  soul  bears  the  likeness  of 
its  fieshly  body,  is  the  principle  implicitly  accepted  by  all 
who  believe  it  really  and  objectively  present  in  dream  or 
vision.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  406. 

apparitor  (a-par'i-tor),  n.  [L.,  a servant,  esp. 
a public  servant  (lictor,  scribe,  military  aide, 
priest,  etc.),  < apparere,  adparere,  attend,  serve : 
see  apparition.]  1.  In  Rom.  antiq.,  any  officer 
who  attended  magistrates  and  judges  to  execute 
their  orders. — 2.  Any  officer  of  a civil  court, 
or  his  servant  or  attendant. — 3.  Any  one  who 
puts  in  an  appearance;  an  appearer.  [Rare.] 

The  Higher  Court  ...  in  which  . . . every  Human 
Soul  is  an  apparitor.  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  p.  211. 

4.  Eccles.,  a messenger  or  an  officer  who  serves 
the  process  of  a spiritual  court;  the  lowest 
officer  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 

He  swallowed  all  the  Roman  hierarchy,  from  the  pope 
to  the  apparitor.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

When  my  great-grandfather  wished  to  read  the  Bible  to 
his  family,  . . . one  of  the  children  stood  at  the  door  to  give 
notice  if  he  saw  the  apparitor  coming,  who  was  an  officer 
of  the  spiritual  court.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  pp.  8,  9. 

5.  The  beadle  in  a university,  who  carries  the 
mace. 

appaum6e  (a-po-ma'),  a.  [F.,  < it  (<  L.  ad,  to) 
+ paume,  the  palm  of  the  hand:  see  palm.]  In 
her.,  open  and  extended  so  as  to  show 
the  palm  with  thumb  and  fingers  at  .(\A/ 
full  length : said  of  the  human  hand.  (»*« 
Also  spelled  apaumee. 
appayt,  v.  t.  See  apay. 
appeacht  (a-pech'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod. 

E.  also  apeach,  < ME.  appechen,  ape-  Appau"^. 
clien  (and  by  apheresis  pechen,  > mod. 

E.  peaclfi,  q.v.),  reduced  from  earlier  empechen, 
whence  the  usual  mod.  form  impeach,  q.  v.  Cf. 
appair,  impair.]  1.  To  impeach. 

He  did,  amongst  many  others,  appeach  Sir  William  Stan* 
ley,  the  lord  chamberlain.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

Nor  can’st,  nor  dar’st  thou,  traitor,  on  the  plain 
Appeach  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maintain. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  300. 

2.  To  censure;  reproach;  accuse;  give  accu- 
satory evidence. 

And  oft  of  error  did  himselfe  appeach. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  40. 

appeachert  (a-pe'cher),  n.  [<  ME.  apechowre 
(Prompt.  Parv.),  < AF.  enpechour,  OF.  empe- 
cheor : see  appeach  and  -er.]  An  accuser, 
appeachmentt  (a-peeh'ment),  n.  . [<  appeach 
+ -ment.  Cf.  impeachment.]  Accusation;  im- 
peachment; charge. 

The  duke’s  answers  to  his  appeachments,  in  number  thir. 
teen,  I find  very  diligently  and  civilly  couched. 

Sir  11.  Wotton, 
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appeal  (a-pel'),  f.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  apeal,  and 
appell,  apell,  < ME.  appelen,  apelen,  < OF.  apeler, 
F.  appeler  = Pr.  appelar  = Sp.  apelar  = Pg.  ap- 
pellar  = It.  appellare,  < L.  appellare,  adpellare, 
address,  appeal  to,  summon,  accuse,  accost  by 
name,  a secondary  form  of  appellere,  adpellere, 
bring  to,  drive  to,  bring  to  land,  < ad,  to,  + pel- 
lere,  drive.  Cf.  expel,  impel,  propel,  repel,  and 
see  repeal.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  call;  summon; 
challenge.  [Bare.] 

Man  to  man  will  I appeal  the  Norman  to  the  lists. 

Scott. 

2.  In  law : ( a ) To  remove,  as  a cause,  from  a 
lower  to  a higher  judge  or  court.  See  appeal, 
n.,  2 (6). 

Causes  of  any  importance  were  appealed  from  the  Scul- 
dasco  to  the  Gastaldo.  Brougham. 

( b ) Formerly,  to  charge  with  a crime  before  a 
tribunal ; accuse ; institute  a criminal  prosecu- 
tion against  for  some  heinous  offense : with  of 
before  the  offense  charged : as,  to  appeal  a per- 
son of  felony. 

I appeal  you  of  murder.  B.  Jonson. 

In  November,  1817,  William  Ashford  appealed  Abraham 
Thornton,  to  answer  for  the  alleged  murder  of  appellant’s 
sister.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  252. 

If  a Frenchman  appealed  an  Englishman,  the  English- 
man had  the  choice  of  either  mode  of  trial. 

E.  A.  Freeman , Norm.  Conq.,  IV.  423. 

3t.  To  address ; offer  up,  as  au  appeal. 

They  both  uprose  and  tooke  their  ready  way 
Unto  the  church,  their  praiers  to  appele. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  48. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  call  for  aid,  mercy,  sym- 
pathy, or  the  like ; make  an  earnest  entreaty, 
or  have  the  effect  of  an  entreaty. 

Against  their  merit  if  this  age  rebel, 

To  future  times  for  justice  they  appeal. 

Dryden , Art  of  Poetry,  iii.  755. 

The  deepening  expression  of  pain  on  Philip’s  face  . . . 
made  the  deformity  appeal  more  strongly  to  her  pity. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  1. 

2.  In  law,  to  refer  to  a superior  judge  or  coipt 
for  the  decision  of  a cause  depending ; specifi- 
cally, to  refer  a decision  of  a lower  court  or 
judge  to  a higher  one,  for  reexamination  and 
revisal. 

I appeal  unto  Caesar.  Acts  xxv.  11. 

3.  To  refer  to  another  person  or  authority  for 
the  decision  of  a question  controverted,  or  for 
the  corroboration  of  testimony  or  facts ; in  gen- 
eral, to  refer  to  some  tribunal  explicitly  men- 
tioned or  implied. 

I appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  original. 

Horsley , Sermons,  I.  i. 

I appeal  from  your  customs.  I must  be  myself. 

Emerson,  Self-Reliance. 

4.  To  have  recourse ; resort  for  proof,  decision, 
or  settlement : as,  to  appeal  to  force. 

Not  prevailing  by  dispute,  he  appeals  to  a miracle,  re- 
storing to  sight  a blind  man  whom  the  Britons  could  not 
cure.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

[In  all  senses,  with  to  or  unto  before  the  tribunal  whose 
judgment  is  asked,  and  from  before  that  whose  decision  is 
^.rejected.] 

appeal  (a-pel'),  «•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  appel, 
appell,  apell;  < ME.  apeel,  apel,  apele  (and  by 
apheresispeZe,  > mod.  E.  peal,  q.  v.),  < OF.  apel, 
F.  appel,  appeal;  from  the  verb.]  1.  An  address 
or  invocation;  a call  for  sympathy,  mercy, 
aid,  or  the  like;  a supplication;  an  entreaty: 
as,  an  appeal  for  help ; an  appeal  for  mercy. 
Whenever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied  ? 

Shale.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

2.  A proceeding  taken  to  reverse  a decision 
by  submitting  it  to  the  review  of  a higher  au- 
thority : as,  an  appeal  to  the  house  from  a de- 
cision of  the  chair.  In  law:  ( a ) Sometimes 
used  in  the  above  general  meaning,  so  as  to 
include  writs  of  error,  certiorari,  etc.  ( b ) 
Strictly,  the  removal  of  a cause  or  suit  from  a 
lower  to  a higher  tribunal,  in  order  that  the  lat- 
ter may  revise,  and,  if  it  seems  needful,  reverse 
or  amend,  the  decision  of  the  former,  in  modem 
usage  an  appeal  implies  not  merely  a preliminary  objec- 
tion, but  a proceeding  for  review  after  a decision  has  been 
rendered.  As  now  used,  it  is  a proceeding  derived  from 
the  courts  of  equity.  The  mode  of  review  at  common  law 
was  formerly  not  to  remove  the  cause,  but  only  to  bring 
up  specific  points  or  questions  by  writs  of  error.  This  was 
changed  in  England  by  the  judicature  acts  of  1873-5,  and 
there  is  now  one  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  cases.  In  Scotland 
the  highest  appellate  court  is  the  Court  of  Session.  The 
judgments  of  both  these  courts  may  be  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  United  States  the  appeal  has  been 
to  a great  extent  substituted  for  the  writ  of  error.  The 
highest  appellate  courts  are,  for  federal  questions  arising 
in  either  federal  or  State  courts,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court ; for  other  questions,  the  supreme  courts, 
courts  of  appeal,  or  courts  of  error  of  the  various  States, 
the  practice  being  wholly  regulated  by  statutes,  (c)  The 
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mode  of  procedure  by  which  such  removal  is 
effected.  ( d ) The  right  of  removal  to  a higher 
court,  (e)  Formerly,  a vindictive  action  at  the 
suit  of  a party  injured  when  the  supposed  crimi- 
nal had  been  previously  acquitted  on  an  indict- 
ment or  pardoned.  The  appellant  raised  an  action 
(which  had  to  be  brought  within  a year)  and  demanded 
the  punishment  of  the  accused,  who  had  to  submit  to  a 
fresh  trial  by  jury,  or  demand  a trial  by  wager  of  battle. 

He  was  threatened  with  an  appeal  of  murder  by  the 
widow  of  a Protestant  clergyman. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  xxix. 

3.  A summons  to  answer  to  a charge;  a chal- 
lenge. 

Nor  shall  the  sacred  character  of  king 
Be  urged  to  shield  me  from  thy  bold  appeal. 

Dryden. 

4.  A call  to  another  to  sanction  or  witness ; a 
reference  to  another  for  proof  or  decision:  as, 
in  an  oath  a person  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
Deity  for  the  truth  of  his  declaration. — 5.  Re- 
sort or  recourse  for  decision. 

Every  milder  method  is  to  be  tried  before  a nation  makes 
an  appeal  to  arms.  Kent. 

In  the  community  of  nations,  the  first  appeal  is  to  physi- 
cal force.  Macaulay,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 
Commission  of  Appeals.  See  commission^.  = Syn.  1. 
Petition,  Suit,  etc.  (see  prayer),  solicitation,  application. 

appealable  (a-pe'la-bl),  a . [<  appeal  + - able .] 

1.  Capable  of  being  appealed;  admitting  of 
appeal ; removable  to  a higher  tribunal  for  de- 
cision. 

Pressure  on  the  bench  to  make  as  many  decisions  as 
possible  in  a given  time  tends  ...  to  engender  appealable 
decisions  and  prolong  litigation.  The  Century,  XXX.  330. 

2.  Liable  to  be  accused  or  called  to  answer 
by  appeal:  applied  to  persons:  as,  appealable 
for  manslaughter. — 3.  That  maybe  appealed 
(to).  N.  E.  D. 

appealantt  (a-pe'lant),  n.  [<  appeal  + - ant 1. 
Cf.  appellant, .]  One  who  appeals;  an  appel- 
lant. 

appealer  (a-pe'ler),  n.  [<  appeal  +-er1.  Cf. 
appellor.']  1.  One  who  appeals,  or  carries  his 
cause  to  a higher  court. — 2.  An  appellor;  an 
accuser  or  informer. 

I should  become  an  appealer,  or  every  bishop’s  espie. 

Foxe,  Book  of  Martyrs  (Thorpe). 

appealingly  (a-pe'ling-li),  adv.  In  an  appeal 
ing  or  entreating  manner ; beseechingly, 
appealingness  (a-pe'ling-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  appealing,  or  of  awakening  sympathy, 
pity,  or  the  like. 

Ready  sympathy  . . . made  him  alive  to  a certain  ap- 
pealingness in  her  behaviour  towards  him. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxv. 

appear  (a-per'),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  apear, 
appee^andbyapheresispear,  >mod.  dial. pear), 
< ME.  apeeren,  aperen,  appieren,  < OF.  aperer, 
apperer  (Roquefort),  aparir,  reg.  inf.  apareir, 
aparoir  = Pr.  aparer  = It.  apparire,  apparere,  < 
L.  apparere,  adparere,  appear,  < ad,  to,  + pa- 
rere,  appear,  come  in  sight  (a  secondary  form 
of  parere,  produce):  see  apparent  and  parent.] 

1.  To  come  or  be  in  sight;  become  visible  by 
approach  or  by  emerging  from  concealment ; be 
exposed  to  view. 

And  God  said,  . . . Let  the  dry  land  appear.  Gen.  i.  9. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a flame  of 
fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a hush.  Ex.  iii.  2. 

In  each  cheek  appears  a pretty  dimple. 

Shale.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  242. 

2.  To  stand  in  presence,  as  parties  or  advocates 
before  a court;  make  appearance. 

Wemust  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

2 Cor.  v.  10. 

3.  To  come  or  be  placed  before  the  public; 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  public : as,  the  actor 
appeared  only  once  a week ; his  history  appeared 
in  1880. — 4.  To  be  obvious;  be  known,  as  a 
subject  of  observation  or  comprehension;  be 
clear  or  made  clear  by  evidence. 

It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  he.  1 John  iii.  2. 
5.  To  seem;  have  a certain  semblance  or  ap- 
pearance; look:  as,  he  appeared  to  be  wise;  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  unsafe ; he  appears 
very  old. 

They  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto 
men  to  fast.  Mat.  vi.  16. 

Months  to  the  old  man  appear  no  longer  than  weeks  to 
the  young  man.  //.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 91. 

6f.  To  be  understood;  be  intelligible:  as,  “Do 
I now  appear?”  Cotgrave — Appearing  gratis,  in 
chancery  practice,  the  act  of  a defendant  in  causing  his  ap- 
pearance to  be  entered  to  defend  a suit  without  waiting 
to  he  served  with  a process.  = Syn.  5.  Look,  etc.  See  seem. 
appeart  (a-per'),  w.  [i  appear,  v.]  Appearance. 
Here  will  I wash  it  in  the  morning’s  dew, 

Which  she  on  every  little  grass  doth  strew 
In  silver  drops  against  the  sun’s  appear. 

Fletcher , Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  4. 
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appearance  (a-per'ans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
appeerance,  < ME.  apperaunce,  -ens;  the  same 
as  apparence  (q.  v. ),  conformed  to  appear.]  1 . 
The  act  of  coming  into  sight ; the  act  of  becom- 
ing visible  to  the  eye : as,  the  appearance  of  the 
sun  above  the  horizon. — 2f.  The  state  of  be- 
ing in  sight ; visibility.  [Rare.] 

He’s  built  a bower,  made  it  secure, 

Wi’  carbuncle  and  stane ; 

Tho’  travellers  were  never  sae  nigh, 

Appearance  it  had  nane. 

Young  Akin,  in  Child’s  Ballads,  1. 180. 

3.  A coming  into  presence ; the  act  of  present- 
ing one’s  self:  as,  his  sudden  appearance  sur- 
prised me. 

The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  haste-post-haste  appearance, 
Even  on  the  instant.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2. 

4.  An  object  as  seen  or  perceived ; a phenom- 
enon; the  immediate  object  of  experience. 

The  term  appearance  is  used  to  denote  not  only  that 
which  reveals  itself  to  our  observation  as  existent,  but 
also  to  signify  that  which  only  seems  to  be,  in  contrast  to 
that  which  truly  is.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  ix. 

Surely,  it  must  be  a miraculously  active  (irinciple  that 
can  snatch  up  from  transitoriness  and  oblivion  the  varie- 
gated play  of  fleeting  and  fading  appearances,  and  con- 
struct therefrom  the  world  of  steady  experience  of  which 
we  have  knowledge.  Mind,  IX.  350. 

5.  Something  believed  to  have  a supernatural 
character ; an  apparition : as,  an  appearance  in 
the  sky. — 6.  That  which  appears  or  is  obvious ; 
outward  show  or  seeming ; semblance  as  apart 
from  reality  or  substance:  as,  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  trouble  yonder;  appearances  are 
against  him. 

Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance.  John  vii.  24. 
Men  are  governed  by  opinion : this  opinion  is  as  much 
influenced  by  appearances  as  by  realities. 

A.  Hamilton,  Works,  1. 168. 

7.  Outward  look  or  aspect;  mien;  build  and 
carriage ; figure : as,  a man  of  noble  appear- 
ance. 

Much  have  I heard,  . . . 

And  now  am  come  to  see  of  whom  such  noise 
Hath  walk’d  about,  and  each  limb  to  survey, 

If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1090. 

8.  pi.  Indications;  look. 

My  master  heard  me  with  great  appearances  of  uneasi- 
ness in  his  countenance.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iv.  3. 

9.  The  act  of  coming  before  the  public;  the 
act  of  coming  into  public  notice : as,  he  made 
his  appearance  as  a historian ; the  appearance 
of  a book. — 10t.  Seeming;  probability;  likeli- 
hood. 

There  is  that  which  hath  no  appearance.  Bacon. 

1 1 . In  law : (a)  The  coming  into  court  of  either 
of  the  parties  to  a suit ; the  being  present  in 
court  as  a party  to  a pending  proceeding ;_  the 
coming  into  court  of  a party  summoned  in  a 
process,  either  in  person  or  by  his  attorney, 
usually  expressed  by  a formal  entry  by  the 
proper  officer  to  that  effect;  the  act  or  proceed- 
ing by  which  a party  proceeded  against  places 
himself  before  the  court  and  submits  to  its  juris- 
diction. ( b ) In  Scots  laic,  the  stating  of  a de- 
fense in  a cause.  Where  a defender  in  writing,  or  by 
counsel  at  the  bar,  states  a defense,  he  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared.— To  put  in  an  appearance,  to  appear  in  per- 
son. = Syn.  3.  Arrival,  presence. — 6.  Guise,  show,  pre- 
tense, pretext,  color. — 7.  Air,  look,  manner,  demeanor, 
appearer  (a-per'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  appears,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 
[Rare.] 

Owls  and  ravens  are  ominous  appearers,  and  presignify 
unlucky  events.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  21. 

Specifically — 2.  In  law,  one  who  formally  ap- 
pears (in  court,  etc.). 

appearingly  (a-per'ing-li),  adv.  Apparently; 
seemingly;  according  to  all  outward  signs. 
[Rare.] 

A flourishing  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  appearingly 
sere  and  sapless  root.  Bp.  Hall,  Paraph,  of  Isaiah. 

appeasable  (a-pe'za-bl),  a.  [<  appease  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  appeased,  quieted,  calmed,  or 
pacified;  placable. 

The  tumult  of  a mob,  appeasable  only  by  . . . bloodshed. 

G.  P.  Latlirop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  30. 

appeasableness  (a-pe'za-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  appeasable. 

appease  (a-pez'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  appeased, 
ppr.  appeasing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  apeasc, 
apeace  (conformed  to  peace),  apaise  (and  by 
apheresis  pease), < ME.  apesen,  apeisen,  apaisen, 
< OF.  apeser,  apeisier,  apaisier  (F.  apaiser  = Pr. 
apaziar),  pacify,  bring  to  peace,  < a,  to,  + pais, 
peis,pes,  mod.  F.paix,  peace:  see  peace,  andef. 
apay,  appay  , of  which  appease  is  thus  a doublet.] 


appease 

1.  To  bring  to  a state  of  peace;  pacify;  quiet 
by  allaying  anger,  indignation,  strife,  etc. 

O God ! if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 

But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds, 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  oil  me  alone. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  4. 

2.  To  allay ; calm,  as  an  excited  state  of  feel- 
ing; remove,  as  a passion  or  violent  emotion. 

The  signori  . . . earnestly  exhorted  the  principal  citi- 
zens to  use  their  good  offices  to  soothe  the  people  and  ap- 
pease the  general  indignation.  J.  Adams , Works,  V.  70. 

The  function  of  official  priests  was  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  God  or  purchase  his  favor. 

Theodore  Parker,  Sermons,  Int. 

3.  To  assuage  or  soothe,  as  bodily  pain;  satisfy, 
as  an  appetite  or  desire:  as,  to  appease  the 
smart  of  a wound,  or  one’s  hunger. =Syn.  To  sat- 
isfy, hush,  quell  (see  list  under  allayl) ; propitiate,  concil- 
iate. 

appeasement  (arpez'ment),  re.  [<  appease  + 
-ment.  Cf.  OF.  (and  F.”).  apaisement,  > ML.  ap- 
peisamentum.]  The  act  of  appeasing,  or  the 
state  of  being  appeased,  or  in  peace ; pacifica- 
tion. [Rare.] 

For  its  appeasement  and  mitigation. 

' Cudworth , Intellectual  System,  p.  *223. 

Being  neither  in  number  nor  in  courage  great,  partly  by 
authority,  partly  by  entreaty,  they  were  reduced  to  some 
good  appeasement.  Sir  J.  Hayward,  Edw.  VI.,  p.  54. 

appeaser  (a-pe'zer),  re.  One  who  or  that  which 
appeases  or  pacifies. 

appeasive  (a-pe'ziv),  a.  [<  appease  + -ire.] 
Serving  or  tending  to  appease ; mitigating ; 
^.quieting. 

appel  (a-pel'),  n.  [F. : see  appeal,  re.]  In  fen- 
cing, a smart  stroke  with  the  blade  on  the  sword 
of  an  antagonist  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
which  he  engaged,  generally  accompanied  with 
a stamp  of  the  foot,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  an  opening.  Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet.  See 
feint. 

appellability  (a-pel-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  appella- 
hle:  see  -bility.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
appealable. 

appellable  (a-pel'a-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *appella- 
bilis,  < appellare,  appeal : see  appeal.  Cf.  appeal- 
able.']  Capable  of  being  appealed  ; appealable, 
appellancy  (a-pel'an-si),  re.  [<  appellant:  see 
-cy. ] Appeal;  capability  of  appeal.  Todd. 
appellant  (a-pel'ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  appelant, 
< L.  appellan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  appellare,  appeal : see 
appeal,  and  cf.  appealant.  ] I.  a.  Appealing; 
relating  to  appeals ; appellate. 

The  first  having  an  appellant  jurisdiction  over  the  sec- 
ond. Hallam. 

II.  n.  1.  In  law  : (a)  One  who  appeals  or  re- 
moves a cause  from  a lower  to  a higher  tribu- 
nal. (6 1)  One  who  prosecutes  another  for  a 
crime,  such  as  felony  or  treason. — 2.  One  who 
looks  to  any  tribunal  for  corroboration  or  vin- 
dication.— 3f.  One  who  challenges  or  summons 
another  to  single  combat. 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 

And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant. 

Shale.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 
Answer  thy  appellant,  . . . 

Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1220. 

4.  Eccles.,  one  of  the  French  clergy  who,  in 
the  Jansenist  controversy,  rejected  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  issued  in  1713  by  Pope  Clement 
XI.  against  Quesnel’s  “ Reflexions  morales  sur 
le  Nouveau  Testament,”  and  appealed  to  the 
pope  “better  informed,”  or  to  a general  coun- 
cil.— 5.  One  who  appeals  or  presents  a request. 

Each  of  them  is  now  a humble  and  earnest  appellant 
for  the  laurel.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  Epist,  Ded. 

appellate  (ap'e-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  appel- 
lated,  ppr.  appellating.  [<  L.  appellatus,  pp. 
of  appellare,  address,  appeal  to,  sue,  accuse, 
accost,  name:  see  appeal]  To  call  by  a name ; 
call;  name;  entitle.  [Rare.] 

The  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  commonly  . . . appellated  (as  the 
saying  is)  and  annominated  the  South-sea. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature  (1765),  I.  465.  (AT.  E.  D.) 

appellate  (a-pel'at),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  appellatus, 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  appeals; 
having  cognizance  of  appeals : as,  an  appellate 
court. 

Appellate  stands  in  contradistinction  to  original  juris- 
diction, and  as  the  latter  implies  that  the  case  must  com- 
mence in  the  Supreme  Court,  so  the  former  implies  that 
the  case  must  commence  in  an  inferior  court,  not  having 
final  jurisdiction  ; and,  therefore,  liable  to  be  carried  up 
to  a higher,  for  final  decision.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  321. 

n.t  re.  A person  appealed  or  prosecuted  for 
a crime;  an  appellee. 

appellation  (ap-e-la'shon),  re.  [=  F.  appella- 
tion, < L.  appellatio(n-),  an  accosting,  an  appeal, 
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a naming,  < appellare,  accost,  appeal  to,  name : 
see  appellate,  v.,  and  appeal.]  If.  The  act  of 
appealing  from  a lower  to  a higher  court  or 
authority;  appeal. 

There  is  such  a noise  i’  the  court  . . . with  tlieir  several 
voices  of  citations,  appellations,  allegations,  certificates, 
etc.  . B.Jonson,  Epicoene. 

2f.  The  act  of  appealing  for  aid,  sympathy,  etc. ; 
entreaty. — 3.  The  act  of  naming;  nomencla- 
ture.—4.  The  word  by  which  a person  or  thing 
is  called  and  known ; name;  title. — 5.  In  logic, 
the  acceptation  of  a term  to  denote  an  existing 
thing — Formal  appellation.  See  formal.  = Syn.  4. 
Designation , etc.  (see  name,  n.),  cognomen,  epithet, 
appellative  (a-pel'a-tiv),  a.  and  re.  [=F.  ap- 
pellatif,  < L.  ' appellations,  < appellare,  name, 
call:  see  appeal  and  appellation.]  I.  a.  1. 
Having  the  character  of  an  appellation ; serving 
to  name  or  mark  out ; serving  as  a distinctive 
denomination ; denominative : as,  hydrochloric 
is  a term  appellative  of  a certain  acid. — 2.  In 
gram.,  common,  as  applied  to  a noun ; general; 
denominative  of  a class : opposed  to  proper. 

Nor  is  it  likely  he  [St.  Paul]  would  give  the  common  ap- 
pellative name  of  “Books”  to  the  divinely  inspired  writ- 
ings, without  any  other  note  of  distinction. 

Bp.  Bull,  Works,  II.  401. 

n.  re.  1.  In  gram.,  a common  name  in  dis- 
tinction from  a proper  name ; a name  standing 
for  a whole  class : thus,  the  word  man  is  the 
appellative  of  the  whole  human  race,  fowl  of  all 
winged  animals,  tree  of  all  plants  of  a particu- 
lar class,  etc. — 2.  Title;  appellation;  nick- 
name. 

There  [in  the  rosary]  also  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  after 
many  glorious  appellatives , is  prayed  to  in  these  words. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Biss,  from  Popery,  p.  218. 

appellatively  (a-pel'a-tiv-li),  ado.  In  an  ap- 
pellative manner;  in  gram.,  according  to  the 
manner  of  appellative  nouns ; in  a manner  to 
express  whole  classes  or  species:  as,  the  name 
Hercules  is  sometimes  used  appellatively,  that 
is,  as  a common  name  to  signify  a strong  man. 
appellativeness  (a-pel 'a-tiv-nes),  re.  The 
quality  of  being  appellative.  Fuller. 
appellatory  (a-pel'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  appellato- 
rius,  < appellator,  an  appellant,  < appellare,  pp. 
appellatus,  appeal:  see  appeal]  Containing  an 
appeal. 

An  appellatory  libel  ought  to  contain  the  name  of  the 
party  appellant.  Ayliffe , Parergon. 

appellee  (ap-e-le'),  re.  [<  F.  appeU  (<  L.  appeU 
latus),  pp.  oiappeler:  see  appeal  and  appellate.] 
In  law,  the  person  against  whom  an  appeal  is 
brought ; the  respondent  in  an  appeal, 
appellor  (a-pel'or),  re.  [ME.  apelour,  and  hy 
apheresis  pelour,  < OF.  apelour,  appelour,  ape- 
leur,  earlier  apeleor,  apelor,  < L.  appellator,  aco. 
appellatorem,  appellant,  < appellare,  pp.  appel- 
latus, appeal:  see  appeal.]  In  law:  (a)  The 
person  who  institutes  an  appeal,  or  prosecutes 
another  for  crime.  [This  term  is  not  now  ap- 
plied to  the  plaintiff  in  appeal  from  a lower 
court,  he  being  called  the  appellant.]  (b)  One 
who  confesses  a felony,  and  turns  king’s  or 
state’s  evidence  against  his  associates.  Whar- 
ton. (c)  One  who  challenges  a jury.  Wharton. 
appenage,  re.  See  appanage. 
append  (a-pend'),  v.  [The  intrans.  use  is  the 
earlier,  < ME .appenden,  apenden,  appenten,  apen- 
ten,  and  by  apheresis  penden,penten,<.  OF.  apen- 
dre,  appendre,  hangup,  hang  hy,  depend  on,  ap- 
pertain or  belong  to;  in  trans.  use  mod.,<  F. 
appendre,  < ML.  appendere,  intrans.,  LL.  trans. 
hang,  L.  appendere,  adpendere,appendere,weigh, 
Consider,  < ad,  to,  + pendere,  intrans.,  hang, 
pendere,  trans.,  hang,  weigh : sea  pendant,  poise, 
and  cf.  depend,  dispend,  expend,  spend,  perpend, 
suspend.]  I.f  intrans.  To  belong;  pertain. 

Holy  orisoun  . . . appendith  specially  to  penitence. 

Chaucer , Parson's  Tale. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  hang  or  attach  as  a proper 
part,  possession,  or  accompaniment,  as  a pen- 
dant; suspend:  as,  a seal  appended  to  a record. 

If  amulets  do  work  . . . upon  those  parts  whereunto 
they  are  appended.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 

Conceive  ...  a pig’s  tail  . . . appended  to  the  hack  of 
the  head.  Goldsmith , Citizen  of  the  World,  iii. 

2.  To  add,  as  an  accessory  to  the  principal 
thing;  subjoin;  annex. 

One  hundred  passages  from  the  fathers  appended  in  the 
notes.  J.  II.  Newman , Development  of  Christ.  Doct. , p.  22. 

To  hunt  out  mediocrity  and  feebleness,  and  append  cor- 
rect dates  to  their  forgotten  effusions,  is  an  exercise  of 
philanthropy  which  is  likely  to  be  little  appreciated. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  33. 
=Syn.  To  join,  superadd,  affix. 


Appendages. 

i,  anther  of  Inula  ; 2,  flower 
of  borage;  3,  stamen  of  Alys- 
sum  : a,  a,  a , appendages. 


Appendicularia 

appendage  (a-pen'daj),  re.  [<  append  + -age.] 

1 . That  which  is  appended  to  something  as  a 
proper  part  of  it ; a sub- 
ordinate attached  part  of 
anything.  Specifically  — 

(a)  In  anat.  and  zool.,  any 
limb,  member,  or  peripheral 
part  of  the  body  diverging 
from  the  axial  trunk ; an  ap- 
pended or  appendicular  part. 

See  cut  under  Appendicu- 
laria. ( b ) In  bot.,  any  sub- 
sidiary part  superadded  to 
another  part,  as  hairs  and 
glands  to  a stem  or  leaf,  or 
nectaries  and  corona  to  the 
corolla : applied  especially  to 
processes  of  any  kind,  (c) 

Naut .,  a small  portion  of  a 
vessel  extending  beyond  the 
general  form,  as  shown  by 
the  cross-sections  and  the 
water-sections. 

2.  Something  added  to 
a principal  or  greater 
thing,  though  not  neces- 
sary to  it,  as  a portico 
to  a house. 

Modesty  is  the  appendage 
of  sobriety,  and  is  to  chastity,  to  temperance,  and  to  hu- 
mility, as  the  fringes  are  to  a garment. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

In  case  of  a union,  the  smaller  kingdom  would  he  con- 
sidered only  as  an  appendage , and  sacrificed  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  larger.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

= Syn.  Adjunct,  attachment,  appurtenance,  addition,  con- 
comitant. 

appendance,  appendence  (a-pen'dans,  -dens), 
re.  [<  F.  appendance,  < appendre : see  append, 
appendant,  and  -ance.]  1.  The  condition  of 
being  appendant.  [Rare.]  — 2f.  Something  an- 
nexed; an  appendage. 

High  titles,  rich  coats,  long  pedigrees,  large  revenues, 
. . . the  just  . . . appendances  of  civil  greatness. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  29. 

appendancyt,  appendencyt  (a -pen 'dan -si, 
-den-si),  re.  [<  appendant,  -ent:  see  -cy.]'  The 
condition  of  being  appendant. 

Abraham  bought  the  whole  field,  and  by  right  of  appen- 
jdency  had  the  cave  with  it.  Spelman,  De  Sepultura,  p.  176. 

appendant,  appendent  (a-pen'dant,  -dent),  a. 
and  re.  [<  F.  appendant,  ppr.  of  appendre : see 
append.]  I.  a.  1.  Hanging  to;  annexed;  at- 
tached; concomitant:  as,  a seal  appendant  to 
a paper. — 2.  In  law,  appended  to  something  hy 
prescription:  applied  to  a right  or  privilege 
attached  to  a principal  inheritance : thus,  m 
England,  an  advowson,  that  is,  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage or  presentation,  is  said  to  he  appen- 
dant or  annexed  to  the  possession  of  a manor. 
—Appendant  advowson.  See  advowson,  2.— Common 
appendant.  See  common , n.,  4. 

II.  re.  That  which  belongs  to  another  thing, 
as  incidental  or  subordinate  to  it ; an  adjunct ; 
, a dependency. 

appendical  (a-pen'di-kal),  a.  [<  appendix  (-die-) 
+ -al.]  Of  til e nature  of  an  appendix.  N.  E.  I). 
appendicatet  (a-pen'di-kat),  v.  t.  [<  appendix 
(-die-)  + -ate2.]  To  append;  add  to:  as,  “divers 
things  appendicated,’’  Sir  AT.  Hale. 
appehdicationt  (a-pen-di-ka'shon),  re.  [<  ap- 
pendicate  + -ion.]  An  appendage  or  adjunct. 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

appendicatory  (a-pen'di-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  ap- 
pendicate  + -ory.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  appendix.  W.  Taylor. 
appendices,  re.  Plural  of  appendix. 
appendicitis  (a-pen//di-si'tis),  re.  [<  L.  ap- 
*pendix  (-die-)  + -itis.]  In  vathol.,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vermiform  appendix  (which  see,  under 
appendix). 

appendicle  (a-pen'di-kl),  n.  [<  L.  appendicula, 
dim.  of  appendix:  see  appendix .]  A small  ap- 
^pendage. 

appendicular  (ap-en-dik'u-lar),  a.  [<  NL.  ap- 
pendicularius,  <L  .appendicula:  see  appendicle.] 
Having  the  character  of  an  appendicle ; appen- 
dieulate : specifically,  in  anat.,  opposed  to  axial: 
thus,  the  whole  skeleton  of  a vertebrate  is  di- 
vided into  the  axial  and  the  appendicular  skele- 
tons, the  latter  being  that  of  the  limbs  or  appen- 
dages. 

Appendicularia  (ap-en  - dik-u-la'ri-ii),  re . [NL. , 
fem.  of  appeiulicularius  : see  appendicular.]  1. 
Tbetypicalgenus  ofthefamil  yAppendiculariidcc. 
A.  fiabdlum  is  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  long,  exclusive 
of  the  tail,  with  an  oval  or  flask-shaped  body,  and  has  the 
power  of  rapidly  secreting  a mucilaginous  cuticular  in- 
vestment in  which  it  becomes  incased. 

2.  [/.  c. ; pi.  appendicularice  (-e).]  A member 
of  the  above  genus. 

The  simplest  members  of  the  [ascidian]  group,  and  those 
the  structure  of  which  is  most  readily  comprehensible, 
are  the  Appendicularice;  minute  pelagic  organisms,  which 


Appendicularia 

are  found  in  all  latitudes,  and  are  propelled,  like  tadpoles, 
by  the  flapping  of  a long  caudal  appendage. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  510. 
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appetence 


Appendicularia  fiabellutn,  magnified. 


I,  the  entire  animal,  with  the  caudal  appendage  forward  in  its 
natural  position  ; II,  side  view  of  body;  the  appendage  forcibly  bent 
backward  : A , body ; B,  appendage ; a,  mouth ; b,  pharynx ; c,  an 
atrial  opening ; d,  the  corresponding  stigma  with  its  cilia ; e,  anus ; 
f rectum;  g,  esophagus;  h,  i,  stomach;  k,  testis;  /,  urochord;  m, 
cellular  patch  at  side  of  oral  end  of  body  ; n,  endostyle ; p,  ganglion ; 
q,  ciliated  sac  ; r,  otocyst ; s,  posterior  nerve,  with  t,  its  ganglia  ; en, 
endoderm ; ec,  ectoderm. 

Appendicularia  (ap-en-dik-u-la'ri-e),  n.  pi. 
Same  as  Appendiculariidw. 
appendicularian  (ap-en-dik-u-la/ri-an),  n.  [< 
Appendicularia  + -«».]  An  animal  of  the  genus 
Appendicularia ; one  of  the  Appendiculariidw. 
appendiculariid  (ap-en-dik-u-la'ri-id),  n.  A 
tunicate,  or  ascidian,  of  the  family  Appendicu- 
lariidw. 

Appendiculariidw  (ap-en-dik'1'u-la-ir'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL. , < Appendicularia  + -idw.]  Afamilyof 
tunicates,  or  ascidians,  of  a low  grade  of  organi- 
zation, permanently  retaining  a form  and  struc- 
ture which  characterize  only  the  embryonic  or 
larval  stage  of  other  ascidians.  They  are  named 
from  their  tadpole-like  shape  and  long  tail  or  appendage, 
by  the  vibration  of  which  they  move  about.  The  family 
corresponds  to  a suborder  Copelata  of  some  naturalists,  as 
distinguished  from  Acopa. 

Appendiculata  (ap-en-dik-u-la'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  appendiculatus : see  appendic- 
ulate.]  A name  given  by  E.  E.  Lankester  to 
a phylum  or  prime  group  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, including  those  forms  which  have  lateral 
locomotive  appendages  and  usually  a segment- 
ed body.  It  is  a loose  and  inexact  synonym  of 
Artliropoda,  together  with  Botifera  and  Chceto- 
poda.  See  Artliropoda. 

appendiculate  (ap-en-dik'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  ap- 
pendiculatus, < L.  appendicula : see  appendicle .] 

1.  Provided  with  appendages;  having  the 
character  of  an  appendage  or  appendages ; form- 
ing an  appendicle.  Used  especially  in  botany,  being 
applied,  for  instance,  to  leaves,  or  to  organs  appended 
to  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  etc. : thus,  the  pitcher-like  appen- 
dage of  the  leaf  of  the  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  or  pitcher- 
, is  said  to  be  appendieulate.  See  cuts  under  ap- 


process  given  off  from  the  csecura,  varying  in  man  from 
3 to  6 inches  in  length.  See,  cut  under  intestine. — Ap- 
pendix vesicse  (appendage  of  the  bladder),  a hernia  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the,  bladder  through  the  muscu- 
lar coat,  = Syn.  2.  Appendix,  Supplement.  See  supplement. 
appendixious  (ap-en-dik'shus),  a.  [<  appendix 
+ -i-ous.  Cf.  ML.  appendicius,  supplementary.] 

Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  appendix; 
appendicatory.  Bentham.  [Bare.] 
appense  (a-pens'),  a.  [<  L.  appensus,  pp.  of 
appendere : see  append .]  Hanging  from  above ; 
specifically,  in  hot.,  pendulous  : applied  to 
ovules  attached  to  the  sides  or  angles  of  the 
ovary,  and  drooping.  [Bare.] 
appenset  (a-pens'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  appenser,  ap- 
pend (a  seal),  < L.  as  if  *appensare,  freq.  of  ., 

appendere,  pp.  appensus,  append:  see  append.]  WPer  ^ 

To  append  (a  seal). 

We  haue  caused  . . . our  seale  thereunto  to  be  ap- 
pended. Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  158.  (N.  E.  D.) 

appentt,  i>.  i.  An  old  form  of  append. 
appentice  (a-pen'tis),  n.  [<  ME.  *apentice  (by 
apheresis  pentis,  pentice,  whence,  by  corruption, 
penthouse,  q.  v.),  <OF.  apentis,  F.  appentis,<Mlj. 
appendicium,  appenditium,  appentice,  < LL.  ap- 
pendicium,  an  appendage,  < appendere,  append : 
see  append,  appendix .]  In  arch.,  any  lean-to 


Appentice. 

Chapter-house  of  the  Cathedral  of  Meaux,  France. 

roof ; especially,  a kind  of  open  shed  of  a sin- 
gle slope  supported  on  posts  or  columns,  or  on 
brackets  let  into  a wall,  or  otherwise,  to  afford 
protection  from  the  weather  to  a door,  window, 
flight  of  steps,  etc.,  over  which  it  projects  or 
forms  a hood. 

apperceive  (ap-er-sev'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
apperceived,  ppr.  apperceiving.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  apperceave,  apparceive,  < ME.  apercei- 
ven,  aparceiven,  aparceven,  < OF.  aperceveir, 
apercevoir,  aparcevoir,  F.apercevoir  = 8>p.  aper- 
cibir  = Pg.  aperceber,  < LL.  *appercipere,  < L .ad, 
to,  + percipere,  perceive : see  perceive.']  To  be 
conscious 


The  recognition  or  apperception  of  these  truths  by  men. 

Maurice.  ( N . E.  D.) 
Active  apperception.  See  active.— Pure  appercep- 
tion, in  the  Kantian  philos.,  the  bare  consciousness  of 
self,  the  mere  “I”  or  “I  think.”  See  self-consciousness. 
—Unity  of  apperception,  that  unity  of  consciousness 
by  virtue  of  which  its  contents  (perceptions,  thoughts, 
etc.)  coexist  for  it;  the  pure  self  or  “1”  to  which  the 
^contents  of  one  and  the  same  mind  must  be  referred. 

apperceptive  (ap-er-sep'tiv),  a.  [<  appercep- 
tion, after  perceptive.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  apperception. 

It  is  after  all  nothing  but  our  apperceptive  faculties, 
potentially  idealized,  that  are  made  to  serve  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  a universal  subject.  Mind,  IX.  381. 

Apperceptive  union,  the  uniting  of  one  idea  with  an- 
other by  a voluntary  act  of  consciousness. 

n.  [<  ap-1  + peril.']  Peril; 

danger;  risk. 

Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  2. 
Is  there  no  law  for  a woman  that  will  run  upon  a man 
at  her  own  apperil  ? Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  i.  1. 

appersi-andf  (ap'er-si-and'),  n.  Same  as  am- 
persand. 

A shrivelled  cadaverous  piece  of  deformity  in  the  shape 
of  an  izzard  or  an  appersiand. 

Macklin,  Man  of  the  World,  iii.  1. 
appertain  (ap-er-tan'),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  appertane,  apertain,  < ME.  apperteinen , 
aperteinen,  apertenen,  < OF.  apartenir , F.  appar- 
tenir , < LL.  appertinere , belong  to,  < L.  ad,  to, 
+ pertinere,  belong,  pertain:  s qq pertain.]  To 
belong  or  pertain,  as  a part  (to  the  wholo),  a 
member  (to  a class),  a possession,  or  an  attri- 
bute ; belong  by  association  or  normal  relation. 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a burial. 

* Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

The  Father,  to  whom  in  heaven  supreme 
Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  appertains. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  815. 
In  giving  him  to  another,  it  [love]  still  more  gives  him 
to  himself.  ...  He  does  not  longer  appertain  to  his  fam- 
ily and  society ; he  is  somewhat ; he  is  a person. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  161. 
I am  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  fossil  upon  which 
the  genus  Ornithopterus  has  been  founded  appertains  to 
a true  Bird.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  232. 

= Syn.  See  pertain. 

appertainance  (ap-er-ta'nans),  n.  [<  appertain 
+ -ance.  Cf.  appertenance  and  appurtenance.]  1. 
The  quality  or  state  of  appertaining.  [Bare.] 
The  noblest  elevations  of  the  human  mind  have  in  ap- 
pertainance their  sands  and  swamps. 

Landor,  Imaginary  Conversations.  (N.  E.  D.) 

2.  A tiling  which  appertains ; an  appurtenance, 
appertainment  (ap-er-tan'ment),  n.  [<  apper- 
tain + -ment.]  That  which  appertains  or  be- 
longs; an  appurtenance ; an  external  or  adven- 
titious attribute.  [Bare.] 

We  lay  by 

Our  appertainments.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 


appertenancet,  . appertenencef,  apperti- 


perceived) ; loosely,  to  perceive ; notice : used 
specifically  of  internal  perception  or  self-con- 
sciousness. See  apperception. 
apperceivingt  (ap-er-se'ving),  n.  [ME.  aper- 
ceyvynge;  verbal  n.  of  apperceive.]  Percep- 
tion. Chaucer. 


plant, 

— *■  “ - 

Appendirostres  (a-pen-di-ros'trez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  contr.  for  *appendicirostres,<  L.  appendix, 
appendix,  + rostrum,  a beak.]  In  Blyth’s  sys- 
tem of  classification  (1849),  a group  of  birds, 
the  hombills,  Bucerotidce,  as  distinguished  from 
^.the  Arculirostres,  the  hoopoes  or  XJpupidm. 
appendix  (a-pen'diks),  n. ; pi.  appendixes  or 
appendices  "(-dik-ses  or  -di-sez).  [<  L.  ap- 
pendix, rarely  ampendix,  an  appendage,  appen- 
dix, addition,  < appendere,  hang:  see  append.] 
1.  Something  appended  or  added;  an  adjunct, 
concomitant,  appendage,  or  accessory. 


Normandy  became  an  appendix  to  England. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Common  Law  of  Eng. 

Specifically — 2.  An  addition  appended  to  a 
document  or  book  relating  to  the  main  work, 
usually  consisting  of  explanatory  or  statistical 
matter  adding  to  its  value,  but  not  essential  to 
its  completeness,  and  thus  differing  from  a 
supplement,  which  properly  is  intended  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies  and  correct  inaccuracies. — 3. 
[As  a Latin  word;  pi.  appendices.]  In  anat., 
a process,  prolongation,  or  projection.  See  the 
phrases  following — Appendices  epiploicse  (appen- 
dages of  the  epiploon),  small  folds  of  peritoneum  cov- 
ering the  large  intestine  and  containing  fat. — Appendix 
auriculse,  the  appendage  of  the  auricle  of  the  heart,  an 
ear-like  projection,  from  which,  in  human  anatomy,  the 
auricle  itself  derives  its  name. — Appendix  caeci,  in  anat., 
the  vermiform  appendix. — Appendix  ensiformis,  the 
ensiform  appendage  of  the  breast-hone ; the  xiphoid  car- 
tilage or  appendix.  See  cut  under  skeleton. — Appen- 
dix vermiformis,  or  vermiform  appendix,  a blind 


n.  [<  NL. 

apperciperc, 

p p.*  upper  cep  tus:  see  apperceive  and  perception.] 
1.  That  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  becomes 
conscious  of  its  ideas  as  its  own;  perception 
(which  see)  with  the  added  consciousness  that 
it  is  “ I ” who  perceive. 

It  is  well  to  make  a distinction  between  perception, 
which  is  the  inner  state  of  the  monad,  representing  exter- 
nal things,  and  apperception,  which  is  consciousness,  or 
the  reflexive  knowledge  of  this  interior  state,  which  is  not 
given  to  all  souls,  nor  always  to  the  same  soul. 

Leibnitz,  Nature  and  Grace,  tr.  by  N.  Porter,  § 4. 

The  Leibnitzo-Wolffians  distinguished  three  acts  in  the 
process  of  representative  cognition : (1)  The  act  of  repre- 
senting a (mediate)  obj  ect  to  the  mind ; (2)  the  representa- 
tion, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  representamen,  itself  as 
an  (immediate  or  vicarious)  object  exhibited  to  the  mind ; 
(3)  the  act  by  which  the  mind  is  conscious  immediately  of 
the  representative  object,  and  through  it  mediately  of 
the  remote  object  represented.  They  called  the  first  per- 
ception ; the  last,  apperception ; the  second,  idea. 

Sir  IP.  Hamilton,  Reid,  p.  877,  note. 

Hence,  by  a sliglit  modification  — 2.  With 
Kant  and  many  English  writers  on  philosophy, 
a voluntary  mental  activity,  accompanied  with 
self-consciousness:  especially  in  the  phrase 
pure  apperception. 

My  theory,  like  Kant’s,  lays  apperception,  anglied  re- 
flection, at  the  basis  of  philosophy. 

Hodgson , Phil,  of  Reflection,  I.  224. 

3.  In  the  psychology  of  Herbart  (1776-1841), 
the  assimilation  of  a new  perception  or  idea 
hy  a group  or  mass  of  ideas  already  present 
in  the  mind. — 4.  Apprehension ; recogni- 
tion. 


nencet,  ».  Old  forms  of  appurtenance. 
appertinentt  (a-per'ti-nent),  a.  and  n.  [Same 
as  appurtenant,  after  the’  L.  appertinen(t-)s : see 
appurtenant.]  I.  a.  Belonging;  properly  relat- 
ing; appurtenant. 

All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

II.  n.  That  which  appropriately  belongs  to 
something  else ; an  appurtenance. 

You  know  how  apt  our  love  was,  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2. 

appetet,  ®.  t.  [ME.  appeten,  < OF.  appeter,  < 
L.  appetere,  adpetere,  strive  after,  try  to  get,  < 
ad,  to,  + petere,  seek,  aim  at:  see  petition.] 
To  crave  or  long  for ; covet ; desire.  Chaucer. 
appetence,  appetency  (ap'e-tens,  -ten-si),  n. 
[=  F.  appetence,  < L.  appetentia,  < appeten(t-)s, 
adpeten{t-)s : see  appetent.]  1.  The  act  of  seek- 
ing or  craving  after  that  which  satisfies  the 
affections,  passions,  or  tastes;  desire;  inclina- 
tion; propensity. 

I know  not  to  what  else  we  can  better  liken  the  strong 
appetence  of  the  mind  for  improvement,  than  to  a hunger 
and  thirst  after  knowledge  and  truth. 

Everett,  Orations,  II.  277. 

They  had  a strong  appetency  for  reading.  Merivale. 
Specifically  — 2.  Strong  natural  craving  for 
that  which  gratifies  the  senses ; appetite ; ani- 
mal desire:  as,  “lustful  appetence Milton , P. 
L.,  xi.  619. 

The  innate  aversion  to  any  poison  known  to  modern 
chemistry  can,  by  persistent  disregard,  be  turned  into  a 
morbid  appetency,  vehement  and  persistent  in  proportion 
to  the  virulence  of  the  poison. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  518. 

3.  A mental  tendency  toward  an  end;  a voli- 
tion or  desire. 

I shall  occasionally  employ  the  term  appetency  in  the 
rigorous  signification,  as  a genus  comprehending  under  it 
both  desires  and  volitions.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


appetite  and  - ive .]  1.  Characterized  by  or  of 
the  nature  of  appetite. 

The  will  is  not  a bare  appetitive  power  as  that  of  the 
sensual  appetite.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Origv.  of  Mankind. 

Pure  spontaneity  has  no  alternatives  of  imperative  and 
appetitive.  HicJcoJc,  Science  of  Mind,  p.  278. 

2 . Appetizing.— The  appetitive  faculty,  the  sum 

of  all  our  tendencies  toward  ends. 

t. ; pret.  and  pp.  appe- 
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4.  Instinctive  inclination  or  natural  tendency. 

These  lacteals  have  mouths,  and  by  animal  selection  or 

o/ppetency  they  absorb  such  part  of  the  fluid  as  is  agreeable 
to  their  palate.  E.  Darwin. 

The  present  example  . . . precisely  contradicts  the 
opinion  that  the  parts  of  animals  may  have  been  all  formed 
by  what  is  called  appetency,  i.  e.,  endeavour  perpetuated, 
and  imperceptibly  working  its  effect  through  an  incal- 
culable series  of  generations.  Daley,  Nat.  Theol.,  ix. 

5.  In  inanimate  things,  material  or  chemical  &PP6tize  (ap  e-tiz),  v 
attraction  or  affinity. =Syn.  See  appetite. 

appetent  (ap'e-tent),  a.  [<  L.  appeten{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  appetere,  adpetere,  strive  after,  try  to  get : see 
appete;  cf.  appetite .]  1.  Desiring ; very  desir- 

ous; eagerly  longing. 

Thirsty  and  appetent  after  glory. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Hist.  Rich.  III.,  p.  60. 

2.  Pertaining  to  desire  or  volition.  Sir  TV. 

Hamilton. 

appetibility  (ap^e-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=F.  appeti- 
bilite , < appetible : see  appetible  and  -bility.]  The 
quality  of  exciting  appetite  or  desire ; attrac- 
tiveness. [Rare.] 

The  appetibility  of  the  object.  ' Bramhall. 

appetible  (ap'e-ti-bl),  a.  [=  P.  appetible,  < L. 
appetibilis,  desirable,  < appetere : see  appete  and 
- ible. ] Exciting  the  appetite;  -worthy  of  being 
sought  for;  desirable.  [Rare.] 

Power  both  to  slight  the  most  appetible  objects,  and  to 
controul  the  most  unruly  passions. 

Bramhall , Against  Hobbes. 

appetite  (ap'e-tlt),  n.  [<  ME.  appetit,  apetite, 

<OF.  appetit  (F.  appetit),  < L.  appetitus,  desire 
for,  < appetere,  adpetere,  pp.  appetitus,  long  for, 
desire:  see  appete,  appetent.']  1.  An  innate  or 
acquired  demand  or  propensity  to  satisfy  a 
want;  desire,  especially  strong  desire ; inclina- 
tion; wish  to  attain  some  object  or  purpose: 
with  for  (formerly  with  of,  to,  or  an  infinitive) 
or  absolutely. 

She  dyd  it  not  for  appetite  of  vengeauuce. 

Latimer , Sermon  before  Edward  VI. 

If  God  had  given  to  eagles  an  appetite  to  swim. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

As  it  is  best  to  preserve  our  natural  appetites  in  that 
tone  and  degree  of  strength  which  nature  gives  them,  so 
we  ought  to  beware  of  acquiring  appetites  which  nature 
never  gave.  Reid,  Active  Powers,  p.  128. 

It  is  the  glory  of  God,  indeed,  to  conceal  a thing,  but 
not  absolutely,  or  for  the  sake  of  concealment.  He  does 
it  only  till  a mind  and  appetite  for  the  truth  is  prepared. 

* Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  158. 

Specifically — 2.  A desire  to  supply  a bodily 
want  or  craving ; a desire  for  food  or  drink. 

Fairest  fruit,  that  hung  to  the  eye 
Tempting,  stirr’d  in  me  sudden  appetite 
To  pluck  and  eat.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  308. 

Instinct  enables  a spider  to  entrap  his  prey,  while  appe- 
tite only  leads  him  to  devour  it  when  in  his  possession. 

Bowen. 

3.  Relish  for  food;  the  capacity  of  taking  food 
with  pleasure. 

With  hounds  and  horns  go  hunt  an  appetite. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  vi.  114. 

4.  Preference ; taste ; liking : as,  to  or  accord- 
ing to  one’s  appetite,  that  is,  as  one  pleases. 

[Rare.]  — 5.  A thing  desired.  [Archaic.] 

Tower  being  the  natural  appetite  of  princes.  Swift. 

The  mountains,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 

Their  colours  and  their  forms, 

Were  then  to  me  an  appetite.  Wordsworth. 

6.  A tendency  of  an  inanimate  thing  analogous 
to  a desire. 

The  air  of  itself  hath  little  or  no  appetite  of  ascending. 

Bacon,  Sylva  Sylvarum. 

Canine  appetite.  See  canine.  = Syn.  Appetence,  appe- 
tency, craving,  longing,  relish,  zest,  passion,  hunger,  thirst, 
lust. 

appetitet  (ap'e-tit),  v.  t. * [<  appetite , n.]  1. 

To  desire ; long  for;  deeply  want. 

A man  in  his  natural  perfection  is  fierce,  . . . appetit- 
ing  by  generation  to  bring  forth  his  semblable. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  p.  70. 

2.  To  satisfy  the  appetite  or  desire  of. 
appetitiont  (ap-e-tisli'on),  n.  [=  F.  app6tition , 

< L.  appetitio{n-)y  < "appetere:  seo  appetite.'] 

An  act  of  appetite ; desire  ; craving. 

We  find  in  animals  an  estimative  or  judicial  faculty,  an 
appetition  or  aversation.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  monad  is  a simple  substance  exercising  perceptive 
and  appetitive  powers,  a conscious  and  active  existent. 

The  “simple  substance”  represents  the  objective  aspect, 
and  becomes  the  condition  of  the  perceptions  and  appe- 
titions  which  represent  the  subjective  aspect. 

Hodgson,  Phil,  of  Reflection,  ii.  27. 

appetitioust  (ap-e-tish'us),  a.  [<  appetition  + 

-Ohs.]  Pertaining  or  agreeable  to  appetite ; ap- 
petitive ; appetizing : as,  appetittous  liking. 

Appetitious,  passable,  and  toothsome. 

Brief  Descr.  of  Fanaticks , p.  17. 

appetitive  (a-pet'i-tiv  or  ap'f-ti-tiv),  a.  [=F. 

appetitif,  < L.  as  if  *appetitivus,  < appetere : see 
18 
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And  with  a general  voice  applaused  his  death 
As  for  a special  good  to  Christendom. 

Chapman,  Alphonsus,  ii.  2. 

applausefulf  (a-plaz'ful),  a.  [<  applause  + 
-ful.]  Abounding  in  plaudits ; laudatory ; man- 
ifesting applause.  [Rare.] 

All  France  and  Britain  ring  with  acclamation, 

And  with  applauseful  thanks  they  do  rejoice. 

John  Taylor. 


tized,  ppr.  appetizing.  [<  appetite)  + -ize;  sug-  applausiont  (a-pla'zbon),  n.  Applause, 
gested  by  F.  appetissant,  appetizing.]  To  give  applausive  (alpla'siv)',  a.  [<  ML.  applausivus, 
an  appetite  to ; awaken  a craving  m ; increase  - --  - - 

or  wliet  the  appetite  of : as,  to  appetize  one  for 
his  food.  [Rare.] 

appetizer  (ap'e-ti-zer),  n.  That  which  excites 
or  whets  the  appetite,  as  a walk ; anything  that 
gives  a relish  for  food. 

A glass  of  vodka,  together  with  caviar,  raw  salt  herring, 
pickled  mushrooms,  or  some  such  viand  as  an  appetizer 
before  dinner.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  150. 

appetizing  (ap'e-ti-zing),  p.  a.  1.  Exciting  an  2].  Worthy  of  applause, 
appetite;  giving  a relish  for  food:  as,  “it  could  apple  (ap'i),  n.  [<  ME. 
not  be  very  appetizing,”  Mrs.  Gctskell.  Hence — ’ ’ ..  .. 

2.  Stimulating  or  awakening  any  desire ; ex- 
citing interest  or  curiosity. 

Men  forget  that  he,  too  [Tennyson],  was  once  new,  un- 
hackneyed, appetizing.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  155. 

Appian  (ap'i-an),  a . [<  L.  Appianus,  < Apgius, 
a proper  name.]  Pertaining  to  the  Appii,  an 
ancient  Roman  gens,  or  to  one  of  its  members 
(Appius).— Appian  Way  (Latin  Via  Appia),  a cele- 
brated road  running  from  Rome  south  through  Capua  to 
Brundusium  (Brindisi),  begun  by  the  censor  Appius  Clau- 
dius Csecus,  312  B.  c.  It  was  about  350  miles  in  length,  from 
14  to  18  feet  in  breadth,  and,  like  other  Roman  roads,  was 
paved  with  hard  stone  in  irregular  blocks,  closely  fitted  to- 
gether and  resting  on  a firm  substructure.  It  was  made 
with  great  care,  and  exists  in  part  at  the  present  time. 

applanate  (ap'la-nat),  a.  [<  NL.  applanatus, 

CL.  ad,  to,  + planus,  flat,  LL.  planare,  flatten.] 

In  hot.,  flattened  out  or  horizontally  expanded. 


Applanate  thallus  of  Marchantia  polymorpha.  a , a,  andrcecia. 

applaud  (a-plad'),  v.  [=  F.  applaudir,  OF. 
aplaudir  = Sp.  aplaudir  = Pg.  applaudir  = It. 
applaudire,  applaudere,  < L.  applaudere,  LL. 
also  applodere,  clap  the  hands  together,  ap- 
plaud, < ad,  to,  + plaudere,  strike,  elap.  Cf. 
explode.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  praise  or  show  ap- 
proval of  by  clapping  the  hands,  acclamation,  or 
other  significant  sign. — 2.  To  praise  in  anyway, 
as  by  words  or  actions ; commend ; approve. 

By  the  gods,  I do  applaud  his  courage. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  5. 

Can  I do  him  all  the  mischief  imaginable,  and  that  easily, 
safely,  and  successfully,  and  so  applaud  myself  in  my 
power,  my  wit,  and  my  subtle  contrivances  ? 

South,  Sermons,  III.  113. 

We  applaud  a sensitive  honesty  which  shudders  at  any- 
thing underhand  or  dishonourable. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  129. 
= Syn.  Extol,  etc.  (see  praise,  v.),  cheer,  cry  up,  magnify. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  express  approval  by  clap- 
ping the  hands  or  by  other  similar  means. — 2. 
To  give  praise ; express  approval. 

And  there  he  kept  the  justice  of  the  King 
So  vigorously,  yet  mildly,  that  all  hearts 
Applauded.  Tennyson,  Geraint, 

applauder  (a-pla'der),  n.  One  who  applauds, 
praises,  or  commends. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  applaudere  at  three  shillings  a 
day.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  v. 

applause  (a-plaz'),  n.  [=  Sp.  aplauso  = Pg.  It. 
applauso,  <!-L.  as  \i*applausus,  n.,  < applausus, 
pp.  of  applaudere,  applaud;  cf.  plausns,  ap- 
plause, < plaudere,  applaud.]  1.  A manifesta- 
tion of  approval  by  sound ; enthusiastic  appro- 
bation expressed  by  clapping  the  hands,  ac- 
clamation, huzzas,  or  other  means  of  demon- 
stration; popular  laudation. — 2.  Any  expres- 
sion of  approbation,  appreciation,  or  delight; 
commendation;  encouragement ; approval. 

I humbly  am  content  with  human  praise ; 

A goddess’s  applause  would  envy  raise. 

Dryden,  Helen  to  Paris,  1. 126. 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I strove  — 

I had  such  reverence  for  his  blame  — 

See  with  clear  eye  some  hidden  shame, 

And  I be  lessen’d  in  his  love  ? 

Tennyson,  In  Mcmoriam,  li. 
3f.  An  object  of  approval.  B.  Jonson. 
applause]  (a-plaz'),  v.  t.  [<  applause,  n. ] To 
applaud;  approve. 


propitious,  favorable,  < L.  applaudere : see  ap- 
plaud, and  cf.  applause  and  plausive.]  1.  Ap- 
plauding ; containing  applause ; of  the  nature 
of  applause. 

The  soldiers,  as  you  heard,  my  lord, 

Hid  fill  the  air  with  their  applausive  shouts. 

Dekker  and  Webster  (1),  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wall,  v.  1. 

Greet  her  with  applausive  breath. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

Chapman. 

apple,  aple,  epple,  ap- 
pel,  eppel,  appil,  -ul,  -yl,  < AS.  cesppel,  in  comp. 
i eppel -,  (epel-,  appel-,  in  inflection  ceppl-,  cepl-, 
appl-,apl-,  once  eapj-,=OFries.  appel  (in  comp.), 
NFries.  aple,  aeple,  north.  Fries,  apel,  — D.  ap- 
pe(=OHG.  aphal,  aphol,  aplml,  affal,  ajjfol,  ajful, 
apful , pi.  epfili,  MHG.  apfel,  pi.  epfel,  dpfel,  G. 
apfel,  pi.  apfel,  = Ieel.  epli  = Norw.  dial,  eple 
= OSw.  cepl,  Sw.  aple,  apple  (in  comp,  appel-) 
= Dan.  coble  (Goth,  not  recorded),  apple ; used 
also,  in  connection  with  eye  (in  G.  also  abso- 
lutely), for  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  in  AS.  also 
poet,  for  ball  ( irenum  aplum,  with  iron  balls) ; 
in  southern  Norway  also.absolutely  tor  jordeple 
= earth-apple,  potato : a common  Teut.  word, 
found  also  in  Celtic  (Ir.  abhal,  liblial  = Gael. 
ubhall  = W.  afal,  OW.  abal  = Corn.  Bret,  aval 
= Manx  ooyl)  and  in  Slavic  (OBulg.  abliiko, 
yabluko,  Bulg.  ablulca,  yabluka  — Sloven,  yabel • 
Tco,  yabollca  = Serv.  yabulca  = Bohem.  jablo, 
jabtko  = Pol.  jabllco  (barred  l)  = Russ,  yablolco 
= White  Russ,  yabko),  and  further  in  OPruss. 
woble=TAt\i.  obulo.s  = Lett,  dbols,  apple;  but  in 
all  these  languages  regarded  as  of  foreign  origin. 
The  common  source  of  all  the  forms  has  been 
sought  in  L.  Abella  (It.  Avella),  a town  in  Cam- 
pania abounding  in  fruit-trees  and  nuts  (and 
hence  called  malifera,  apple-bearing,  by  Virgil), 
whence  nux  Abellana,  a filbert  or  hazel-nut  (see 
avellane),  and,  it  is  supposed,  * malum  A bdlanum, 
the  apple  in  particular;  cf.  L.  malum  Persicurn, 
the  Persian  apple,  the  peach  (whence  E. peach1, 
q.  v.).  In  this  view  apple,  like  pear,  peach, 
plum,  quince,  apricot,  cherry,  is  of  L.  (all  but 
apple  and  pear  being  ult.  of  Gr.)  origin.]  1. 
The  fruit  of  a pyraceous  tree,  Halus  Malus,  a 
native  probably  of  central  Asia.  The  tree  is  now 
cultivated  in  nearly  all  temperate  regions,  in  numerous 
varieties,  and  its  fruit  is  in  universal  use.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  America  from  England  in  1G29,  by  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  is  scarcely  known  in  its  wild 
state,  but  as  an  escape  from  cultivation  its  fruit  becomes 
small,  acid,  and  harsh,  and  is  known  as  the  crab.  The 
cultivated  crab-apple  is  the  fruit  of  a species  of  Malus. 
See  crab2.  See  the  supplement. 

2.  The  tree  itself,  Malus  Malus. — 3.  A name 
popularly  given  to  various  fruits  or  trees  hav- 
ing little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the 
apple.  Among  them  are  : Adam’s  apple  (the  lime,  a va- 
riety of  Citrus  medica,  and  the  plantain,  Musa  par adisi- 
aca)\  the  alligator-apple,  Anona  palustris;  the  balsam- 
apple,  Momordica  Balsamina ; the  wild  balsam-apple, 
Micrampelis  lobata  ; the  beef-  or  bull-apple,  Sideroxylon 
rugosum;  the  bitter  apple  or  colocynth,  Citrullus  Colo- 
cynthis;  the  apple  of  Cain,  Arbutus  Unedo;  the  cedar- 
apple,  an  excrescence  upon  the  juniper  caused  by  a fungus 
{Oymno8porangium  macropus) ; the  custard-apple,  species 
of  Anona,  especially,  in  the  West  Indies,  A.  reticulata,  and, 
in  the  East  Indies,  A.  squamosa  ; the  devil’s  or  mandrake 
apple,  Mandr agora  officinarum  ; the  egg-apple,  or  Jew’s 
or  mad  apple,  Solanum  esculentum  ; the  elephant-  or  wood- 
apple,  Feronia  elephantum ; the  golden  apple  of  Bengal, 
Belou  Marmelos ; the  kangaroo-apple,  Solanum  lacinia- 
tum;  the  Kei  apple,  Aberia  Caffra ; the  love-apple  or  to- 
mato, Lycopersicon  Lycopersicum ; the  mammee-apple, 
Mammea  Americana;  the  Mayor  Indian  apple,  Podo- 
phyllum peltatum ; the  monkey-apple,  Clusia  flava ; the 
Otaheite  apple,  Spondias  dulcis  ; the  apple  of  Peru,  Phy- 
salodes  Physalodes  ; the  Persian  apple  (an  early  name  for 
the  peach);  the  pineapple,  Ananas  Ananas;  the  pond- 
apple,  Anona  glabra;  the  prairie-apple,  the  root  of  Pso- 
ralea  esculenta;  the  rose-apple,  Caryophyllus  Jambos 
( Eugenia  Jambos  of  Linmeus);  the  seven-year  apple, 
Genipa  clusiaefolia  ; the  star-apple,  Chrysophyllum  Cain- 
ito;  the  sugar-apple,  Anona  reticulata  ; the  thorn-apple, 
Datura  Stramonium ; etc.  The  wild  apples  of  Queens- 
land are  the  fruit  of  a species  of  Bancooria. — Adam’s 
apple.  See  above,  and  Adam. — Apple  of  discord,  a cause 
of  envy  and  contention : in  allusion  to  the  story  in  Greek 
mythology  of  a golden  apple  thrown  into  an  assembly  of 
the  gods  by  the  goddess  of  discord  (Eris),  bearing  the  in- 
scription, “For  the  fairest.”  Aphrodite  (Venus),  Hera 
(Juno),  and  Pallas  (Minerva)  became  competitors  for  it, 
and  its  adjudication  to  the  first  by  Paris  of  Troy,  selected 
by  Zeus  as  umpire,  so  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  Hera 
and  her  hatred  toward  all  the  Trojan  race  that  she  did  not 


apple 


cease  her  machinations  till  Troy  was  destroyed  — Apple 
Of  Sodom,  or  Dead  Sea  apple,  (a)  A fruit  said  to  grow 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Biblical  Sodom,  described  by 
Josephus  and  other  old  writers  as  externally  of  fair  ap- 
pearance, but  turning  to  smoke  and  ashes  when  plucked. 
Many  unsatisfactory  attempts  have  been  made  to  account 
for  the  tradition.  ( b ) Figuratively,  some  fruitless  thing ; 
something  which  disappoints  one's  hopes  or  frustrates 
one  s desires.— Apple  of  the  eye.  (a)  The  pupil. 

DuH  people  turn  up  the  palms  of  their  hands  and  the 
apples  of  their  eyes , on  beholding  prose  by  a poet. 

Blackwood's  May.,  XXII.  374. 
Hence  (b)  Something  very  important,  precious,  or  dear. 

He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Deut.  xxxii.  10. 

Poor  Bichard  was  to  me  as  an  eldest  son,  the  arrple  of 
™y  W ■ Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xx. 

Winter  apple,  an  apple  that  keeps  well  in  winter,  or  does 
not  ripen  till  winter. 

apple  (ap'l),  v.  [<  AS.  *eepplian,  used  only  in 
pp.  (eppled,  appled,  formed  like  an  apple;  < 
(Vpjicl,  an  apple : see  the  noun.]  I,  trims.  To 
give  the  form  of  an  apple  to. 

II.  intrans.  " 
apple. 
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MHG.  apf alter,  apf alter,  affalter  = Icel.  apaldr 
= Norw.  dial,  apald,  apall,  apal,  aple  = Sw.  apel 
= Dan.  abild,  an  apple-tree  ; a word  still  exist- 
ing in  the  E.  place-name  Appledore  (<  AS. 
Apulder,  Apolder),  The  same  termination  oc- 
curs in  AS.  mapuldcr,  mapuldor,  mapuldur, 
mapolder,  etc.,  a maple-tree  (see  maple V) 
The  tree  ( Malus  Malus ) that  hears  the  apple. 
Its  wood  is  hard,  durable,  and  fine-grained,  and  much 
used  in  turnery.  Apple-trees  are  propagated  by  seeds 
layers,  grafting,  and  budding. 

appliablet  (a-pll'a-bl),  a.  [<  apply  + -able.  Cf. 
applicable .]  1.  Capahleofheingapplied; appli- 
cable; pertinent;  suitable. 

All  that  I have  said  of  . . . heathen  idolatry  is  applia- 
ole  to  . . . idolatry  of  another  sort.  South. 

2.  Willing  to  apply  one’s  self;  compliant;  dis- 
posed to  listen. 

Apte  by  goodnes  of  witte,  and  appliable  by  readines  of 
— — . W1ll,  to  learning.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  38. 

1.  To  grow  into  the  form  of  an  appliance  (a-pli'ans),  n.  [<  apply  4-  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  applying,  putting  to  use,  or  car- 
rying into  practice. 

1 he  attention  to  fashion,  the  tasteful  appliance  of  orna- 
ment in  each  portion  of  her  dress,  were  quite  in  place  with 
her*  Charlotte  Bronte , Shirley,  xvi. 

2.  Something  applied  as  a means  to  an  end, 
either  independently  or  subordinately ; that 
which  is  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose;  an  instrumental  means,  aid,  or  ap- 
purtenance : as,  the  appliances  of  civilization, 
or  of  a trade ; mechanical,  chemical,  or  medi- 
cal appliances  (tools,  machinery,  apparatus, 
remedies,  etc.);  an  engine  with  its  appliances. 

Diseases,  desperate  grown, 

By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev’d. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 
Material  appliances  have  been  lavishly  used ; arts,  in- 
ventions, and  machines  introduced  from  abroad,  manu- 
factures set  up,  communications  opened,  roads  made, 

wwuvuui/uuoaio  xiAoutJitu.  canals  ^uo»  mines  worked,  harbours  formed. 

of  flat:  said  of  dogs.  9 . Buckle,  Civilization,  1. 1. 

apple-jack  (ap'l-jak),  re.  [<  apple  + jack,  used  appliantt  (a-ph'ant),  a.  1.  Favorably  inclined ; 
vaguely:  see  jack‘d,  and  ef.  apple-john.]  Aliquor  aool.le  i Phant.— 2.  Applicable:  with  to. 
riic-fiiin/i  applicability  (ap^li-ha-bil^i-ti),  n.  [X  applica- 


The  cabbage  turnip  is  of  two  kinds;  one  apples  above 
ground,  the  other  in  it.  C.  Marshall,  Gardening. 

2.  To  gather  apples.  [Rare  in  all  uses.] 
apple-berry  (ap'l-ber//i),  n.  A name  given  in 
Australia  to  the  pleasant  subacid  fruit  of  a 
twining  shrub,  Billardiera  scandens , of  the 
family  Pittosporacese. 

apple-butter  (ap'l-but/er),  n.  A sauce  made 
of  apples  stewed  in  cider, 
apple-corer  (ap,l-kor//er),  n.  Any  device  for 
removing  the  cores  from  apples, 
apple-curculip  (ap'l-ker-kuHi-o),  n.  A kind  of 
weevil  which  infests  the  apple.  See  cut  under 
Anthonomus. 

apple-green  (ap'l-gren),  n.  The  light-green 
color  of  certain  apples,  as  the  greening, 
apple-headed  (apT-hecFed),  a.  Having  a head 
that  is  round  on  top,  between  the  ears,  instead 


appliqug 

Tlie  rest  [physicians]  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  making  request  or  of  soliciting; 
the  request  so  made:  as,  he  made  application 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

One  Sidney  gave  his  patronage  to  the  applications  of  a 
poet ; the  other  offered  it  unasked. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Don  Sebastian. . 

4.  The  act  of  putting  to  a special  use  or  pur- 
pose ; adaptation  to  a specific  end. 

What  we  buy  in  a broom,  a mat,  a wagon,  a knife,  is 
some  application  of  good  sense  to  a common  want. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

5.  The  act  of  fixing  the  mind  on  something; 
close  attention ; devotion,  as  to  a pursuit;  as- 
siduous effort. 

The  curate,  surprised  to  find  such  instances  of  industry 
and  application  in  a young  man  who  had  never  met  with 
the  least  encouragement,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  extremely 
regret  the  want  of  a liberal  education. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

6.  The  act  of  applying  a general  principle, 
law,  or  theory  to  a particular  case ; the  demon- 
stration of  the  relation  of  a general  principle 
to  an  actual  state  of  things ; the  testing  of  some- 
thing theoretical  by  applying  it  in  practice. 

He  laid  down  with  clearness  and  accuracy  the  principles 
by  which  the  question  is  to  be  decided,  but  he  did  not  pur- 
sue them  into  their  detailed  application. 

Sir  0.  C.  Lewis,  Cred.  of  Early  Homan  Hist.,  I.  5. 


distilled  from  eider. 

apple-john  (ap'l-jon),  re.  [<  apple  + John,  so 
called,  it  is  said,  because  it  is  ripe  about  St. 
John’s  day.  Cf.  jenneting.']  A kind  of  apple, 
considered  to  be  in  perfection  when  shriveled 
and  withered. 

I am  withered  like  an  old  apple- John. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 

apple-mint  (apT-mint),  re.  A European  plant, 
a species  of  Mentha,  M.  rotundifolia. 
apple-mose  (apT-mos),  re.  [ apple  + AS.  mbs, 
pap.]  A dish  made  with  the  pulp  of  stewed 
apples  and  other  ingredients.  N.E.D.  [Rare.] 
apple-moth  (apT-mdth),  re.  Carpocapsa pomo- 
nella,  a,  lepidopterous  insect,  the  larval  of 
which  live  in  apples, 
apple-parer  (apT-paryer), 


- - . ,-  jr  - „ — — re.  A machine  for 

paring  apples.  • 

apple-pie  (apT-pi'),  W.  1.  A pie  made  of  apples  applicableness  (ap'li-ka-bl-nes). 

sed  in  nr  onvorprl  with  ity  of  being:  applicable  : fitness  t 


ble:  see  -bility.~\  The  quality  of  being  appli- 
cable,  or  fit  to  be  applied ; capability  of  being 
applied  or  used ; pertinence. 

He  who  has  read  his  Aristotle  will  be  apt  to  think  that 
observation  has  on  most  points  of  general  applicability 
said  its  last  word.  Lowell,  Democracy. 

Why  need  I speak  of  steam,  the  enemy  of  space  and 
time,  with  its  enormous  strength  and  delicate  applica- 
bility ? Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

applicable  (ap'li-ka-bl),  a.  [=  F.  applicable  = 
It.  applicabile,  < L.  applicare : see  apply , and  cf. 
appliable.]  Capable  of  being  applied;  fit  to  be 
applied;  having  relevance;  suitable;  appro- 
priate ; pertinent : as,  this  observation  is  appli- 
cable to  the  case  under  consideration. 

The  use  of  logic,  although  potentially  applicable  to  every 
matter,  is  always  actually  manifested  by  special  reference 
to  some  one.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  iii 


„ ...  UJ, appjua  re.  The  qual- 

variously  prepared,  inclosed  in  or  covered  with  being  applicable ; fitness  to  be  applied, 

paste,  and  baked. — 2.  An  English  name  for  ‘fPPhCtibly  (apTi-ka-bli),  adv.  In  an  applica- 
a species  of  willow-herb,  Epilobium  hirsutum.  ble  manner;  fittingly. 

—Apple-pie  bed,  a bed  made  up,  as  a practical  joke,  applicancyt  (ap'li-kan-si),  re.  [<  applicant,  in 
with  one  of  the  sheets  doubled  upward  in  the  middle,  so  orig.  sense  ‘applying’:  see  apply  and  -anru  1 

that,  while  tile  bed  appears  as  usual  from  the  outside,  it  Tho  etite  of  hpincr  ii  TV,  7 anCXJ'^ 

prevents  one  from  getting  his  legs  down  : so  called  from  ln®.  stat6  Of  being  applicable.  Is.  Taylor. 
the  apple-turnover,  a kind  of  pie  in  which  the  crust  is  applicant  (ap  li-kant),  re.  [<  L.  applican(t-)s, 
f”ld«d  over  so  as  to  inclose  the  apples.-Ap-  Ppr.  of  applicare,  apply:  see  apply.]  One  who 

applies;  one  who  makesreqnest;apetitioner; 

was  in  apple-pie  order.  canaiuate. 

I am  just  in  the  order  which  some  folks-though  why  the  f°r  “ °Up  °f  Water  decIares  hims^f  to  bo 

I am  sure  I can  t tell  you— would  call  apple-pie.  me  juessias.  Plumtree. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  III.  65.  applicatet  (ap'll-kat),  V.  t.  [<L.  applicatus,  pp. 
apple-scoop  (ap'l-skop),  re.  A scoop-shaped  °f  applicare,  apply:  see  apply.]  To  apply, 
instrument  formerly  used  instead  of  a knife  in  The  act  of  faith  is  applicated  to  the  object, 
eating  apples.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  ix. 

apple-shell  (ap'l-shel),  re.  A snail-shell  of  the  applicate  (apTi-kat),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  applicatus 

genus  Ampullaria.  Also  called  idol-shell.  See  ^ ’ ” ” ‘ " ’ 

cut  under  A mpidlariidse. 
apple-slump  (ap'l-slump),  re.  Hot  apple-sauce 
covered  with  a rich  dough  and  cooked.  [U.  S.] 
apple-snail  (ap/l-snal),  v.  The  snail  which  has 
an  apple-shell ; one  of  the  Ampullariidse. 
apple-squiret  (ap'l-skwir),  re.  [Cf.  apron- 
squire.]  1.  A pimp;  a kept  gallant;  a page 
who  waited  on  loose  women.  Marston,  What 
You  WiU,  iii.  1.— 2.  A wittol 


pp. : see  the  verb.]'  I.  a.  Applied  or  put  to 
some  use;  practical;  concrete.  [Rare.] 

Those  applicate  sciences  which  extend  the  power  of  man 
over  the  elements.  j8t  Taylor. 

Applicate  number,  a number  applied  in  a concrete 
case.  Hutton.  [Bare.]— Applicate  ordinate,  in  math., 
a straight  line  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  any 
conic  section,  and  bounded  by  the  curve.  [Bare.] 

II.  re.  [<  L.  applicata  (sc.  linea,  line),  fern, 
of  applicatus:  see  above.]  An  ordinate  to  a 
conic  section.  [Rare.] 


. i , ,,  , conic  section.  itare. 

tre,  appultre.  f.  AS.  ceneltrebw.  Inter  rnnfr  /.".i  v.  / T ..  1.' ^ \ 1*  ^ ^ 


tre,  appultre,  < AS.  wpeltredw,  later  contr.  ceple- 
tre  (*a:ppeltredw,*appeUredw  not  authenticated) 
= Norw.  dial.  epletre  = Dan.  cebletra: ; not,  as 
usually  regarded,  a “corruption”  of  AS.  apul- 
der, apuldor,  apuldre  (the  alleged  *wppclder, 
"appeldor,  *apelder,  etc.,  not  authenticated) 
= OH(x.  aphaltra,  apholtra,  affoltra,  affultra, 


tion,  < L.  appUcatio(n-),  a joining  or  attaching 
one’s  sell  to,  < applicare,  pp.  applicatus : see 
apply.]  1.  The  act  of  applying  or  putting  to ; 
the  act  of  laying  on:  as,  the  application  of 
emollients  to  a diseased  limb.— 2.  The  thing 
or  remedy  applied : as,  the  pain  was  abated  by 
the  application. 


7.  In  laic,  appropriation;  the  act  of  allotting 
among  several  debts  a payment  inadequate  to 
satisfy  all.  See  appropriation,  4 (b). — 8.  In  as- 
trol.,  the  approach  of  a planet  to  any  aspect. 
—Syn.  3.  Bequest,  solicitation,  appeal,  petition. — 5.  In- 
dustry, Assiduity,  Application,  etc.  See  assiduity. 

applicationert  (ap-li-ka'shon-er),  re.  [<  appli- 
cation + -erl.]  One  who  makes  an  application 
or  appeal.  Ar.  E.  D. 

applicative  (ap'li-ka-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  applicatif, 
< L.  applicare:  see  apply,  applicate,  and  -ive.] 
Applying;  applicatory;  practical.  Bramhall. 
applicator  (ap'li-ka-tor),  re.  [N.L.,  (.  L.  appli- 
care,pp.  applicatus : see  apply.]  If.  One  who 
applies. — 2.  A surgical  instrument  for  apply- 
ing anything,  as  caustic  or  a tent,  to  a deep- 
seated  part.  E.  II.  Knight. 
applicatory  (apTi-kf) -I  o-ri ).  a.  and  re.  [<  appli- 
cate, v.:  see  -ory.]  I.  a.  1.  Consisting  in  or  fit- 
ted for  application  ; serving  for  application ; 
practical:  as,  “ applicatory  information,”  Bp. 
Wilkins,  Ecclesiastes.  [Rare.] 

He  therein  [the  Bible]  morning  and  evening  read  a 
chapter,  with  a little  applicatory  exposition,  before  and 
after  which  he  made  a prayer. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  iii.  1. 
This  applicatory  portion  of  a sermon,  wherever  it  oc- 
curs, is  strikingly  indicative  of  the  intensity  of  preaching. 

A.  Fhelps,  Theory  of  Preaching,  xxxii. 

2\.  Making  application,  appeal,  or  request. 
N.  E.  D, 

II. t n.  That  which  applies ; a means  of  put- 
ting to  use. 

Faith  is  the  inward  applicatory  [of  Christ’s  death],  and 
if  there  be  any  outward,  it  must  be  the  sacraments. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant,  i.  § 4. 
applied  (a-plid'),  p.  a.  [<  apply  + -cd2.]  Put 
on ; put  to ; directed  ; employed  : said  specifi- 
cally of  a science  when  its  laws  are  employed 
and  exemplified  in  dealing  with  concrete  phe- 
nomena, and  in  this  use  distinguished  from 
abstract  or  theoretical.— Applied  chemistry,  logic, 
mathematics,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Applied  work. 
See  applique. 

appliedly  (a-pll'ed-li),  adv.  By  or  in  applica- 

All  superstition  whatsoever  reflecteth  upon  religion.  It 
is  not  but  in  such  acts  as  be  of  themselves,  or  appliedly 
acts  of  religion  and  piety. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  C»sar,  p.  267. 

applier  (a-pli'er),  re.  1.  One  who  applies. — 2. 
A dental  instrument  for  placing  a piece  of  floss- 
silk  between  teeth, 
applimentt,  re.  Same  as  applyment. 
applique  (ap-li-ka'),  a.  [<  P.  applique,  pp.  of 
appliquer,  put  on,  < L.  applicare : see  apply.] 

1.  In  modem  dress  and  upholstery,  applied  or 
sewed  on,  or  produced  in  this  way.  Thus,  the 
pnip  or  pattern  of  soiled  or  injured  lace  may  he  sewed 
dpon  a new  ground,  or  embroidered  flowers  maybe  secured 
to,  new  silk  ; in  such  a case  the  pattern  or  ornament  is 
said  to  he  applique,  and  the  whole  is  aj/pliquc  work. 

2.  More  generally,  said  of  one  material,  as  met- 
al, fixed  upon  another,  in  ornamental  work:  as, 
an  enameled  disk  applique  upon  a surface  of  fili- 
gree, an  ivory  figure  applique  upon  a Japanese 
lacquer,  and  the  like.  [In  both  senses  also  used 
as  a noun.]  —Point  appliquA  point-lace  in  which  the 
design,  after  having  been  separately  made,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  net  which  forms  the  foundation. 


applot 

applott  (a-plot'),  v.  t.  [<  ap-1  + plot1,  v.  Cf. 
allot.]  1.  Literally,  to  divide  into  plots  or 
plats ; plot  out. — 2.  To  allot  or  apportion, 
applotmentt  (a-plot'ment),  n.  [<  applot  + 
-‘merit.  Cf.  allotment.']  A division  into  plots; 
apportionment. 

apphunbaturet  (a-plum'ba-tur),  n.  [<  ML.  ap- 

plumbatura,  < L.  applumbaius,  pp.  of  applumbare, 
solder  with  lead,  < ad,  to,  + plumbare  (pp .plum- 
batus,  > plumbatura,  a soldering),  < plumbum, 
lead : see  plumb.]  A joining  or  soldering  with 
^lead.  Blount. 

apply  (a-plT),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  applied,  ppr. 
applying.  [<  ME.  applyen,  applicn,  aplyen, 
aplien,  < OP.  aplier,  mod.  P.  appliquer  = Pr.  Sp. 
aplicar  = Pg.  applicar  = It.  applicare,  < L.  ap- 
plicare,  attach  to,  apply,  < ad,  to,  + plicare,  fpld 
or  lay  together:  see  ply,  plicate.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  lay  on ; bring  into  physical  proximity  or  con- 
tact: as,  to  apply  the  hand  to  the  breast;  to 
apply  medicaments  to  a diseased  part  of  the 
body ; to  apply  a match  to  powder. 

’Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  old  Marques  Spinola  I saw  huge 
citrons  hanging  on  the  trees,  apply’ d like  our  apricots  to 
the  walls.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  17,  1644. 

2.  To  bring  into  contact  with  particulars  or 
with  a particular  case,  as  a principle,  law,  or 
rule;  bring  to  bear  upon;  put  into  practical 
operation. 

Quintilian  applied  to  general  literature  the  same  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  judge  of  the 
declamations  of  his  pupils.  Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 

3.  To  use  or  employ  for  a particular  case,  or 
devote  to  a particular  purpose : as,  to  apply  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  payment  of  a debt. 

Craft  against  vice  I must  apply. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  connect  or  associate  with,  or  refer  to, 
some  person  or  thing  as  applicable  or  perti- 
nent; use  as  suitable  or  relative  to  some  per- 
son or  thing : as,  to  apply  the  testimony  to  the 
case. 

Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

I repeated  the  verses  which  I formerly  applied  to  him. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

5f.  To  attribute;  refer;  ascribe. — 6.  To  give 
with  earnestness  or  assiduity;  employ  with 
attention;  devote:  as,  “ apply  thine  heart  unto 
instruction,”  Prov.  xxiii.  12. 

Like  Isaac,  with  a mind  applied 
To  serious  thought  at  ev’ningtide. 

Cowper,  The  Moralizer  Corrected. 
Every  man  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he  thinks,  and 
that  which  his  mind  is  applied  about,  whilst  thinking,  is 
the  ideas  that  are  there.  Locke. 

7t.  To  address  or  direct. 

Sacred  vows  and  mystic  song  applied 

To  grisly  Pluto  and  his  gloomy  bride.  Pope . 

8f.  To  be  bu^y  about ; devote  one’s  self  with  dili- 
gent vigor  to;  ply  (which  see). 

He  is  ever  applying  his  business. 

Latimer , Sermon  of  the  Plough. 
Whose  flying  feet  so  fast  their  way  applyde, 

That  round  about  a cloud  of  dust  did  fly. 

Spenser , E.  Q.,  II.  iv.  37. 
9f.  To  bend  (the  mind);  reflexively,  to  com- 
ply; conform;  be  subservient  to. 

Apply 

Yourself  to  me  and  the  consul,  and  be  wise. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  2. 

10f.  To  visit. 

He  applied  each  place  so  fast. 

Chapman , Iliad,  xi.  61. 
To  apply  one’s  self,  (a)  To  give  the  chief  part  of  one’s 
time  and  attention;  dedicate  or  devote  one’s  self  (to  a 
thing) : as,  to  apply  one’s  self  to  the  study  of  botany.  (&t) 
To  make  an  application  or  appeal ; have  recourse  by  re- 
quest ; address  one’s  self  (to  a person). 

I applied  myself  to  him  for  help.  Johnson. 

=Syn.  1.  To  place  (on).— 3.  To  appropriate  (to). — 4.  To 
turn,  bend,  direct. — 6.  Addict,  Devote,  Apply.  See  ad- 
dict. 

ii.  intrans.  It.  To  be  in  close  contiguity. — 

2.  To  have  application;  be  applicable;  have 
some  connection,  agreement,  analogy,  or  refer- 
ence : as,  this  argument  applies  well  to  the  case ; 
the  remarks  were  not  meant  to  apply  to  you. 

Of  the  puzzles  of  the  Academy,  there  is  not  one  which 
does  not  apply  as  strongly  to  Deism  as  to  Christianity, 
and  to  Atheism  as  to  Deism. 

Macaulay,  Sadler’s  Kef.  Kefuted. 

3.  To  make  application  or  request;  ask;  have 
recourse  with  a view  to  gain  something : as,  to 
apply  for  an  office,  information,  etc. — 4.  To 
give  attention ; turn  the  mind. 

I have  been  too  ill  and  too  dispirited  to  apply  to  any- 
thing for  some  weeks  past.  Miss  Carter,  Letters,  II.  60. 

[In  all  senses  used  with  to.] 
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applymentt  (a-pli'ment), 
Application.  Also  applii 


[<  apply  + -merit.] 
appliment. 

Yet  there  are  a sort  of  discontented  creatures  that  bear 
a stingless  envy  to  great  ones,  and  these  will  wrest  the  do- 
ings of  any  man  to  their  base,  malicious  appliment. 

Webster,  Ind.  to  Malcontent. 

appoggiato  (ap-po-ja'to),  a.  [It.,  supported,  pp. 
of  appoggiare  (=  F.  appuyer),  < ML.  appodiare, 
support,  prop,  < L.  ad,  to,  + podium,  a balcony.] 
In  music : (a)  Marking  notes,  like  syncopations, 
suspensions,  and  passing-notes,  by  which  the 
harmony  is  made  compact  and  sustained.  (6) 
Marking  notes  in  a melody  to  he  rendered 
without  break,  that  is,  with  portomento. 


apportion 

appointable  (a-poin'ta-bl),  a.  [<  appoint  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  appointed  or  consti- 
tuted ; subject  to  appointment  or  decision. 

That  external  ceremonies  were  but  exercises  of  religion, 
appointable  by  superior  powers. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvi. 

appointe  (a-poin-ta'),  a.  [As  if  F.,  in  lit. 
sense  ‘pointed’:  see  appointee.]  In  her.,  same 
as  aiguise. 

appointee  (a-poin-te'),  n.  [<  appoint  + -ee1, 
after  F.  appointe,  pp.  of  appoin ter : see  appoint.] 
1.  A person  appointed. — 2.  In  law,  the  person 
who  benefits  by  the  execution  of  a power  of  ap- 
pointment. See  appoint,  5. 


glare,  prop,  lean : see  appoggiato.]  In  music, 
a small  additional  note  of  embellishment,  pre- 
ceding the  note  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
taking  away  from  that  note  a portion  of  its 
time.  It  is  of  two  kinds : (a)  short,  which  is  played  as 


(a)  Written. 


Played. 


(6)  Written. 


Played. 


1 

- t * 

1 

— t — d 

appoggiatura  (ap-poj-a-to'rii),  JTt.,  < appojr-  appointer  (a-poin'ter),  n.  One  who  nominates, 

....  1 . J-  - “ - appoints,  ordains,  or  settles.  See  appointor. 

appointive  (a-poin'tiv),  a.  [<  appoint  + -ire.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  appointment ; appoint- 
ing : as,  the  appointive  power  of  the  President. 
— 2.  Dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
power  or  right  to  appoint;  filled  by  appoint- 
ment : opposed  to  elective : as,  appointive  offices. 

In  1873,  the  question  whether  the  entire  judiciary  should 
be  appointive  or  elective  was  again  submitted  to  popular 
vote.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  203. 


appointment  (a-point'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  apoynt- 
ment,  and  by  apheresispoi/n  foient,  < OF.  apointe- 
ment,  F.  appolntement,  decree,  order,  in  pi. 
salary,  < appointer : see  appoint.]  1.  The  act 
of  appointing,  designating,  or  placing  in  office : 
as,  he  erred  by  the  appointment  of  unsuitable 
men. — 2.  An  office  held  by  a person  appointed : 
as,  a high  appointment  in  the  civil  service. — 

3.  Stipulation;  engagement;  assignation;  the 
act  of  fixing  by  mutual  agreement : as,  au  ap- 
pointment to  meet  at  six  o’clock. 

I shall  he  with  her  ...  by  her  own  appointment. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 

4.  Anything  fixed  or  established;  established 
order  or  constitution ; decree ; ordinance ; di- 
rection; order;  command:  as,  it  is  our  duty  to 
submit  to  the  divine  appointments. 

Wheat,  salt,  wine,  and  oil,  according  to  the  appointment 
of  the  priests.  Ezra  vi.  9. 

Do  you  not  think  it  was  a merciful  appointment  that 
our  fathers  did  not  come  to  the  possession  of  independence, 

. . . as  to  a great  prize  drawn  ill  a lottery? 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  67. 

5.  Equipment,  furniture,  outfit,  as  for  a ship, 
an  army,  a soldier,  etc. ; whatever  is  appointed 
for  use  and  management;  accoutrements:  in 
this  sense  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

We’ll  set  forth, 

In  best  appointment , all  our  regiments. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

The  cavaliers  emulated  their  chief  in  the  richness  of 
their  appointments.  Prescott. 

6.  The  act  of  preparing;  preparation.  [Rare.] 

Your  best  appointment  make  with  speed ; 

To-morrow  you  set  on.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

7t.  An  allowance  to  a person ; a salary  or  pen- 
sion, as  of  a public  officer:  properly  used  only 
in  the  plural. 

An  expense  proportioned  to  his  appointments  and  for- 
tune is  necessary.  Chesterfield,  Maxims. 

8.  In  law,  the  act  of  appointing  or  designating 
the  beneficiary  who  is  to  take  the  use  of  an 
estate  created  under  a preceding  deed  or  will. 
See  appoint,  5 — Council  of  Appointment,  in  the 
government  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  1777  to  1821, 
a council,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  four  senators 
chosen  by  the  Assembly,  in  whom  was  vested  the  right  of 
appointment  to  State  offices  and  of  removal  from  them. — 
Midnight  appointments,  in  U.  S.  politics , appoint- 
ments made  during  the  last  hours  of  an  administration ; 
specifically,  those  so  made  by  President  John  Adams, 
appointor  (a-poin'tor),  n.  [<  appoint  + -or.] 
In  law,  one  who  has  official  or  legal  power  of 
appointment.  See  appoint ^5. 


quickly  as  possible,  and  (&)  long,  which  is  given  its  proper 
length,  the  principal  note  being  shortened  accordingly. 

The  long  appoggiatura  was  especially  used  by  earlier 
pianoforte  composers  to  avoid  the  display  of  passing  notes 
and  suspensions.  See  acciaccatura.  Sometimes  spelled 
apogiatura. 

appoint  (a-point'),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  by 
apkeresis*’poiw£;  < ME.  appointen,  apointen,  < 

OF.  apointer , prepare,  settle,  fix,  F.  appointer , 
refer  a cause,  put  on  a salary  (cf.  OF.  a point, 
to  the  point),  = Pr.  apointar , apontar  = Sp. 
apuntar  = It.  appuntare , < ML.  appunctare,  re- 
pair, appoint,  < L.  ad,  to,  + ML.  puncture,  mark 
by  a point,  < L.  puncta,  usually  punctum , a 
point:  s qq  point.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  make  fast 
or  firm;  found;  establish;  secure. 

When  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth. 

Prov.  viii.  29. 

2.  To  constitute,  ordain,  or  fix  by  decree,  or- 
der, or  decision ; decree  ; command ; prescribe. 

Thy  servants  are  ready  to  do  whatsoever  my  lord  the 
king  shall  appoint.  2 Sam.  xv.  15. 

Unto  him  thou  gavest  commandment  to  love  thy  way: 
which  he  transgressed,  and  immediately  thou  appointedst 
death  in  him  and  in  his  generations.  2 Esd.  iii.  7. 

There  be  six  wayes  appointed  by  the  best  learned  men,  for 
the  learning  of  tonges.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  92. 

3.  To  allot,  set  apart,  or  designate;  nominate 
or  authoritatively  assign,  as  for  a use,  or  to  a 
post  or  office. 

These  were  the  cities  appointed  for  all  the  children  of 
Israel.  Josh.  xx.  9. 

A ship  was  appointed  them,  which  ship  they  began  im- 
mediately to  fit  up,  and  supply  plentifully  with  all  man- 
ner of  stores  for  a long  stay.  Beverley,  Virginia,  i.  1 6. 

The  ancient  [Hindu]  law  allowed  the  father  who  had  no 
prospect  of  having  legitimate  sons  to  appoint  or  nominate 
a daughter  who  should  bear  a son  to  himself  and  not  to 
her  own  husband.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  91. 

4.  To  settle ; fix,  name,  or  determine  by  au- 
thority or  upon  agreement:  as,  they  appointed 
a time  and  place  for  the  meeting. — 5.  In  law, 
to  fix  tie  destination  of  (property)  by  desig- 
nating a person  or  persons  to  take  the  use  of 
an  estate  created  by  a preceding  deed  or  will, 
conferring  on  the  appointor  the  power  so  to  do. 

Thus,  a testator  may  give  a fund  to  a child  for  life,  with 
power  to  appoint  the  fund  to  one  or  more  grandchildren. 

The  donee  of  the  power  is  the  appointor,  and  those  desig-  A x ^ 

nated  by  the  appointor  to  enjoy  the  fund  are  termed  the  appOltf  (a-port'),  V.  t.  [<  F.  apporter,  < L.  ap- 


appointees. 

6f.  To  point  at  by  way  of  censure;  arraign: 
as,  u appoint  not  heavenly  disposition,”  Milton, 
S.  A.,  1.  373. — 7.  To  provide  with  what  is  re- 
quisite; equip. 

You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2. 

SLx  hundred  cavalry,  and  three  thousand  musketeers, 
all  perfectly  appointed,  entered  Antwerp  at  once. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  566. 
8f.  To  agree  upon ; decide  upon  or  settle 
definitely. 

She  sat  allone  and  gan  to  caste 
Whereon  she  wolde  apoynt  hire  at  the  laste. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  691. 

=Syn.  2.  To  prescribe,  establish,  direct.— 3.  To  assign, 
destine,  constitute,  create.—  7.  To  furnish,  supply. 

II.  intrans . 1.  To  ordain ; resolve ; determine. 
The  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 
Ahithophel.  2 Sam.  xvii.  14. 

2.  In  law,  to  exercise  a power  of  appointment. 


portare,  bring  to,  < ad,  to,  + portare,  carry: 
see  port3.']  To  bring;  carry;  produce, 
apportert  (a-por'ter),  n.  Abringer  in ; one  who 
imports  anything  into  a country ; an  introducer 
or  procurer. 

This  makes  only  the  apporter s themselves,  their  aiders, 
abettors,  and  assistants,  traitors. 

Sir  M.  Ilale,  Hist.  Plac.  Cor.,  xx. 

apportion  (a-por'shon),  v.  t.  [<  F.  apportion- 
ner  (Cotgrave),  < ML.  apportionare,  < L.  ad,  to, 
+ portioin-),  portion,  part:  see  portion.']  To 
divide  and  assign  in  just  proportion  or  accord- 
ing to  some  rule;  distribute  proportionally; 
allot : as,  to  apportion  undivided  rights ; to  ap- 
portion time  among  various  employments. 

Money  was  raised  by  a forced  loan,  which  was  appor- 
tioned among  the  people  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
they  had  been  respectively  assessed  to  the  last  subsidy. 

Macaulay , Nugent’s  Hampden. 

=Syn.  Dispense,  Distribute , etc.  See  dispense, 


apportionate 

apportionatet  (a-por'shon-at),  v.  t.  [<  ML. 
apportionatus,  pp.  of  apportionare : see  appor- 
tion.]  To  apportion. 

apportionatenesst  (a-por'shon-at-nes),  n.  [< 

apportionate,  a.,  + -ness.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  adapted ; just  proportion. 

The  apportionateness  of  it  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed.  Hammond,  Pref.  to  View  of  New  Directory. 

apportioner  (a-por'shon-er),  n.  One  who  ap 
portions 
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apportionment  (a-por'shon-ment),  n.  [<  ap-  nerLl:ly- 
portion  + -ment;  after  F.  appo  ftionnement,  ML.  appositeness  (ap  o-zit-nes). 


oiwiiiuouu  V;.  -niDU , n,  up- 

portion  + - merit ; after  F.  apportionnement,  ML. 
apportionamentum.  ] 1.  The  act  of  apportion- 

ing; a dividing  into  portions  or  shares;  a di- 
viding and  assigning  of  a just  and  equitable 
portion  to  each  person  interested  or  entitled  to 
participate  in  any  claim,  right,  property,  or 
charge. — 2.  In  the  United  States : ( a ) The  dis- 
tribution of  representation  in  the  federal  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  dif- 
ferent State  legislatures.  Ill  the  former  case  a fresh 
apportionment  is  made  by  Congress  every  ten  years,  short- 
ly after  the  completion  of  the  decennial  census  returns,  and 
in  the  latter  generally  after  stated  enumerations  made  at 
different  dates  in  different  States,  or  after  the  federal  cen- 
sus. In  the  federal  apportionment,  Congress  determines 
the  proportion  of  representatives  to  population  (one  to 
194,182  under  the  census  of  1900,  and  one  to  211,877 
under  the  census  of  1910),  and  the  State  legislatures 
fix  the  boundaries  of  the  elective  districts  accordingly. 
[The  principle  of  legislative  apportionment  according  to 
population  has  been  more  recently  adopted  in  the  other 
American  and  most  European  states,  though  in  some  it  is 
not  yet  very  strictly  applied.)  (&)  The  allotment  of 
direct  taxes  on  the  basis  of  population : a Con- 
gressional power  rarely  exercised, 
apposable  (a-po'za-bl),  a.  [<  appose i + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  apposed  or  brought  together. 
appose1  (a-poz'),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  apposed, 
ppr.  apposing.  [<  F.  apposer,  to  lay,  put,  or  add 
to,  destinate,  appoint,  repr.  L.  apponere,  ad- 
ponere, pp.  appositus,  adpositus  (cf.  apposite), 
put  or  lay  at,  near,  or  by,  apply  to,  add,  < ad, 
to,  + ponere,  pp.  positus,  put,  place,  confused 
in  ML.  and  Rom.  with  pausare,  F.  poser,  etc.: 
see  pose1*,  and  cf.  compose,  depose,  expose,  im- 
pose, propose,  repose.]  X.  To  put  or  apply 
(one  thing)  to  or  near  to  (another). 

Atrides  . . . food  sufficient 

Appos  a before  them,  and  the  peers  appos’d  their  hands 
Chapman,  Iliad,  ix.  45. 

His  power  having  wrought 
The  king  already  to  appose  his  hand. 

Chapman  and  Shirley,  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  i. 

2.  To  bring  near  or  next,  as  one  thing  to  an- 
other ; put  side  by  side ; arrange  in  juxtaposi- 
tion. 

See  you  how  the  people  stand  in  heaps, 

Each  man  sad  looking  on  his  appos'd  object? 

Dekker  and  Webster  (!),  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  p 37 


The  common  church  office  was  us’d  lor  the  King  without 
naming  the  person,  with  some  other , apposite  to  the  neces- 
sity and  circumstances  of  the  time. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June,  Whitsunday,  1693. 
What  influence,  I say,  would  these  prayers  have,  were 
they  delivered  with  a due  emphasis,  and  apposite  rising 
and  variation, ol  voice  ? Steele,  Spectator,  No.  147. 

3f.  Apt ; ready  in  speech  or  answer : said  of 
. persons. 

appositely  (ap'o-zit-li),  ado.  In  an  apposite 
manner;  suitably;  fitly;  appropriately;  perti- 
nently. 

n.  The  state  or 


appreciate 

OF.  preis,  pris),  price : see  price  and  praise,  and 
cf.  apprize 2 and  appreciate.]  If.  To  value; 
prize. 

Hur  enparel  was  apraysut  with  prynces  of  my3te. 

Anturs  of  Arth.,  st.  29. 
2.  To  value  in  current  money;  ofiicially  set  a 
price  upon;  estimate  the  value  of : used  espe- 
cially of  the  action  of  a person  or  persons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  under  direction  of  law 
or  by  agreement  of  persons  interested:  as,  to 
appraise  the  goods  and  estate  of  a deceased  per- 
son, or  goods  taken  under  a distress  for  rent. 
[See  note  under  appraiser.] — 3.  To  estimate 
generally,  in  regard  to  quality,  service,  size, 
weight,  etc. 

Greek  and  Latin  literature  we  shall  examine  only  for  the 
sake  of  appraising  or  deducing  the  sort  of  ideas  which 
they  had  upon  the  subject  of  style.  De  Quincey,  Style,  iii. 

To  get  at  the  full  worth  of  Emerson, ...  we  must  ap- 
praise him  for  his  new  and  fundamental  quality  of  genius 
not  for  his  mere  literary  accomplishments,  great  as  these 
were-  The  Century,  XXVII.  927. 

_ The  sickly  babe,  . . . 

Whom  Enoch  took,  and  handled  all  his  limbs, 

Appraised  his  weight,  and  fondled  father-like. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

appraisement  (a-praz'ment),  n.  [<  appraise  -r 
-mcnt.]  1.  The  act  of  setting  a value  upon,  un- 
der some  authority  or  appointment;  appraisal. 
It  generally  implies  resort  to  the  judgment  of  a 
disinterested  person.— 2.  The  rate  at  which  a 
thing  is  valued ; the  value  fixed,  or  valuation ; 
estimation  generally. 

appraiser  (a-pra'zer),  ...  dppj.it, ses, 

or  estimates  worth  of  any  kind,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  material;  specifically,  a person  li- 
censed and  sworn  to  estimate  and  fix  the  value 
of  goods  or  estate.  [Appraise,  appraiser  appraise- 
ment,  are  now  generally  used,  instead  of  apprize,  apprizer, 
approvement,  although  the  latter  were  formerly  used  by 
gpod  EngUsh  author8>  as  Bacon  and  Bishop  Hall,  and  are 
still  frequently  used  in  the  United  States.] 

apprecationt  (ap-re-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*apprecatio(n-),  < apprecafi,  adprecari,  pp.  ap- 
precatus,  pray  to,  adore,  (.  ad,  to,  4-  precari, 
pray:  see  pray.]  Invocation  of  blessing; 
prayer:  as,  “fervent  apprecations,”  Bp.  Hall, 
Remains,  p.  404. 


Y -u-vjoy}  tv.  -LAIC  ODOibC?  U1 

quality  of  being  apposite;  fitness;  propriety; 
suitableness. 

apposition1(ap-o-zish'on),  n.  [=F .apposition= 

Pr.  appozicio  = Sp.  aposicidn  = Pg.  apposi<;ao= 

It.  apposizione,<  LL.  appositio(n-) , adpositio(w-), 
a placing  by  or  near,  setting  before,  application, 

< L.  apponere,  pp.  appositus : see  appose 1,  ap- 
posite.] 1.  The  act  of  adding  to  or  together; 
a setting  to;  application;  a placing  together ; 
juxtaposition. 

The  apposition  of  new  matter. 

Arbuthnot,  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Placing  in  apposition  the  two  ends  of  a divided  nerve 
does  not  re-establish  nervous  communication. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 25. 

2.  In  gram. : (a)  The  relation  to  a noun  (or 
pronoun)  of  another  noun,  or  in  some  cases 
of  an  adjective  or  a clause,  that  is  added  to  it 
by  way  of  explanation  or  characterization. 

Thus,  “Cicero,  the  famous  orator,  lived  ill  the  first  century  estimation  o-onor-allu 
before  Christ”;  “ On  him,  their  second  Providence  they  esnm-10n, generally. 

hung.”  In  languages  that  distinguish  cases,  the  noun  in  appraiser  (a-pra  zer),  n.  One  who  appraises 
apposition  is  in  the  same  case  as  the  word  to  which  it  is  or  estimates  worth  of  any  kind,  intellectual 
apposed.  The  same  term  is  also  used  of  an  adjective  that 
stands  to  the  noun  (or  pronoun)  to  which  it  refers  in  a 
less  close  relation  than  the  proper  attributive,  being 
added  rather  parenthetically,  or  by  way  of  substitute  for 
a qualifying  clause.  Thus,  “They  sang  Darius,  great  and 
good  “Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again.”  Rare- 
ly, it  is  applied  to  a clause,  whether  substantive  or  adjec- 
tive, that  qualifies  a noun  (or  pronoun)  in  an  equivalent 
manner.  Compare  attributive  and  predicative,  (ft)  The 

relation  of  two  or  more  nouns  (or  a noun  and 
pronoun)  in  the  same  construction,  under  the 
above  conditions.  Knights  Templars,  lords  justices, 

Paul  the  apostle,  my  son  John’s  book  (where  son  is  also 
possessive,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case  being  required  nemams,  n 4U4 

only  with  the  final  term),  are  examples  of  nouns  in  appo-  /n-n'vS  Vo  fA  ^ r/  t -if 

sition  ; / Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  ” (Rev  xxii  1(5)  is  Tory f (ap  re-ka-to-il),  a.  [X  L.  as  if 

an  example  of  a pronoun  and  noun  in  apposition.  apprecatorius , < apprecari:  see  apprecation.  1 

T v»  4-1,  /,  ^ .1  -1  L I — _ n i -i  O r 41,  a v.  aXi.wj,  — 1?  J.  . ■ • 


an  example  of  a pronoun  and  noun  in  apposition. 

3f.  In  rhet.y  the  addition  of  a parallel  word  or 
phrase  by  way  of  explanation  or  illustration  of 
another.  N.  E.  D.—  Growth  by  apposition,  in  bot., 
growth  in  thickness  by  the  successive  deposition  of  la- 
mellse,  as  of  cellulose  internally  in  cell-wall  thickening 
and  of  starch  externally  in  the  enlargement  of  starch  grains. 

apposition2  (ap-o-zish'on),  n.  [<  OF.  apposition, 
var.  of  opposition.  See  appose'^.]  A public  dispu- 
tation or  examination:  nowusedonly  as  a name 
of  Speech  Day  in  St.  Paul’s  School,  London 

LDUOSitinTia.l  n r / 


Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  a prayer. 

Not  so  much  apprecatory  as  declaratory. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  9. 

appreciable  (a-pre'shi-a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  apprecia- 
ble, < L.  as  if  * appretiabilis , < appretiare:  see 
appreciate .]  Capable  of  being  appreciated,  esti- 
mated, or  perceived ; neither  too  small  nor  too 
great  to  be  capable  of  estimation  or  recogni- 
tion; perceptible. 

A twelfth  part  of  the  labour  of  making  a plough  is  an 
appreciable  quantity.  j,  s.  Mill. 

An  odour  which  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  a man  has  a very  marked  effect  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  a dog.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 79. 


_ r J 1 A oul  ® klLUUU  1,  IJUiiUOI], 

aPP°se-t  (a-poz'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  apposen,  aposen , aPPOSltlonal  (ap-o-zish'qn-al),  a.  [<  apposition 
OF.  aposer,  apposer,  with  unaccented  prefix  a-  + -al.]  I.  Pertaining  to  apposition,  especially 
x?n'°'’ipr0p'  ME'  °P°s.en’  opposen,  < OF.  opposer;  grammatical  apposition.—  2.  In  lot.,  lying  to- 

MK  also  by  apheresis posen,  mod.  E.  pose3:  see  gether  and  partly  uniting  so  as  to  appear  like  “uluU!,UBaB  01  “ nog.  11  ■ spencer,  rrm.  01  Psychol.,  § 79. 
oppose  and  pose3 , which  are  now  discriminated,  a compound  branch : applied  to  the  branches  appreciably  (a-pre'shi-a-bli),  adv.  To  a decree 
Appose A though  ong.  a mere  variation  of  oppose,  of  alga;.  that  may  be  appreciated  or  estimated ; nercen- 

seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  depending  on  appositionally  (ap-o-zish'on-al-i)  ’ * "V1~  1—  - ' ' - 1 

L.  apponere,  E.  appose 1,  in  ref.  to  ‘putting’  position;  in  an  appositional  way. 
questions  to’  one : see  appose1.]  1.  To  oppose  appositive  (a-poz'i-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  an- 
in  discussion ; bring  objections  or  difficulties  positif,  < L.  as  if  * appositivus,  < appositus  ■ see 
before  one  to  be  answered;  examine;  ques-  apposite.]  1.  a.  1.  Apposite;  applicable— 2 
tion;  pose;  puzzle.  T-  — — -1~~J  --  ■ 


adv.  In  ap-  tibly ; by  a difference  that  may  be  remarked 
noticeably:  as,  he  is  appreciably  better 


The  prest  and  Perkyn  apposed  eyther  other, 

And  I thorw  here  wordes  awoke,  and  waited  aboute. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  138. 
Tho  the  people  hym  apposed  with  a peny  in  the  temple, 
Y\  hether  thei  shulde  therwith  worschip  the  kyng  Sesar. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  i.  47. 
Christ  was  found  sitting  in  the  temple,  not  to  gaze  on 
the  outward  glory  of  the  house,  ...  but  to  hear  and  ap- 
pose the  doctors.  Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations. 

Specifically — 2.  To  examine  (a  sheriff)  with 
reference  to  (his)  accounts.  See  apposer . 
apposert  (a-po'zer),  n.  [<  oppose 2 + -erL]  An 
examiner;  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  put  ques- 
tions ; specifically,  in  England,  a former  officer 


The  puffs  of  an  approaching  goods-engine  seem  appre- 
ciably more  numerous  to  the  ear  than  those  of  a receding 
J 1.  a.  1.  Apposite;  applicable.—  2.  one’  . A.  Haniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  418. 

In  gram.,  placed  in  apposition;  standing  over  appreciant  (a-pre'shi-ant),  a.  [<  L.  appre- 
its  subject  in  the  construction  of  the  tfan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  appretiare:  see  appreciate.] 


i A . , OLOJAIIAI-LI^  uvtu 

against  its  subject  in  the  construction  of  the 
sentence.  * 

Appositive  to  the  words  going  immediately  before. 

Knatchbull,  Animad.  in  Libros  Novi  Test.,  p.  42. 
II.  n.  In  gram.,  a word  in  apposition, 
appositorium  (a-poz-i-to'ri-um),  ; pi.  appo- 
sitoria  (-a).  [NL.,  < L.  appositus,  pp.  of  appo- 
nere, adponere,  put  near  or  by : see  apposite.]  A 
conical  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware,  the  nar- 
row end  of  which  is  placed  in  a receiver  while 
the  larger  end  receives  the  neck  of  a retort: 
used  as  a precaution  against  the  breakage  of 
the  receiver  by  contact  with  the  hot  neck  of  a 
retort  during  distillation. 


A ’ n i i -n’  , S “ “ J-oj-m-ei  umcer  rebon  uunng  distillation. 

°1  the  Lourtof  Exchequer  who  examined  the  appostt,  v.  t.  r<  F.  avvoster  COot e-rave?  < Tt 
shenff’s  accounts.  The  office  was  abolished  in  4T.T  / T(  „ < 11 


sheriff’s  accounts. 

1833.  _ 

apposite  (ap'o-zit),  a. 


[<  L.  appositus,  adpo 


“ ™ 7 . _ _ A I / u t y W C4i  1 \J  J , \ All. 

appostare,  < LL.  *appositare,  < L.  appositus:  see 
apposite.]  To  place  or  arrange  with  a purpose. 
N.  E.  D. 


Y L N J-J.  “jf'J-'WUHij?,  UlbJJU-  J.Y . /’/.  JJ, 

^Pirdnear  fit'  1suitabie’  PP*  of  aPV°-  appraisal  (a-pra'zal),  n.  [<  appraise  + -all 
were,  adponere . put  or  lav  at.  near,  or  hv.  nf  aTmnn^'V/..  „«A.,„4.-  - . - • *^ 


nere%  adponere,  put  or'  lay  at,  'near,  or"  by, 
put  to,  annex,  add,  < ad,  to,  + ponere,  place : 


see  appose 1 and  position.~\ 


-A-x — — - \:r  ir  L'  u/tov  ~r  -UL.j 

the  act  of  appraising ; valuation;  appraise- 
ment or  estimation  of  value  or  worth. 


•jj  jj j ..  j iaujju  ucju  tu  j 

specifically,  m lot.,  lying  side  by  side,  in  con- 
tact, or  partly  united.  Hence  — 2.  Suitable; 
fit;  appropriate;  applicable;  well  adapted: 
followed  by  to : as,  this  argument  is  very  appo- 
site to  the  case ; “ready  and  apposite  answers.” 
Bacon,  Hen.  VH.,  p.  120.  ’ 


7 I — --  ■ — — » JJJ.  value  ur  worm. 

1.  I-laced  near  to ; appraise  (a-praz'),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  appraised, 

1(10  hv  SI n P m tvtvp  dinar.  V/  L . > 


ppr.  appraising . [<  ME.  apraysen , * apreisen, 

also  aprisen  (>mod.  apprise 2,  apprize 2,  q.  v.) 

s^mP^  Pr  aisen,  pr  eisen,  praise , appraise  J 
\ Or . apreiser.  apretier,  aprisier,  apriser,  price, 
value,  praise,  < LL.  appretiare,  value,  estimate, 
appraise,  purchase,  < L.  ad,  to,  + pretium  (> 


IT* ' J.J. 

Appreciative.  [Rare.] 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Henry,  of  desert 
Appreciant  alway,  chose  for  highest  trust. 

Southey,  Ded.  of  Colloquies. 

appreciate  (a-pre'shi-at),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ap- 
preciated, ppr.  appreciating.  [<  L.  appretiatus, 
pp.  of  appretiare,  value  or  estimate  at  a price 
(>  It.  appregiare,  apprezzare  = Pg.  aprecar = Sp. 
Pr.  apreciar  = F.  apprecier),  < ad,  to,  + pretium, 
price : see  price , and  cf . appraise,  apprize 2.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  value;  set  a price  or  value  on; 
estimate  the  commercial  worth  of. — 2.  To  es- 
teem duly;  place  a sufficiently  high  estimate 
on ; recognize  the  quality  or  worth  of : as,  his 
great  ability  was  not  appreciated . 

The  sectaries  of  a persecuted  religion  are  seldom  in  a 
proper  temper  of  mind  calmly  to  investigate  or  candidly 
to  appreciate  the  motives  of  their  enemies.  Gibbon. 

I pronounce  that  young  man  happy  who  is  content  with 
having  acquired  the  skill  which  he  had  aimed  at,  and 
waits  willingly  when  the  occasion  of  making  it  appreciated 
shall  arrive,  knowing  well  that  it  will  not  loiter. 

Emerson,  Success. 

3.  To  be  fully  conscious  of;  be  aware  of;  de- 
tect ; perceive  the  nature  or  effect  of. 

The  eye  appreciates  finer  differences  than  art  can  expose. 

Emerson , Works  and  Days. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Insects  appreciate  sounds 
of  extreme  delicacy.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Selec.,  p.  202. 


appreciate 

Without  study  of  his  forms  of  metre  or  his  scheme  of 
colours  we  shall  certainly  fail  to  appreciate  or  even  to  ap- 
prehend the  gist  or  the  worth  of  a painter’s  or  a poet's 
design.  Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  8. 

4.  To  raise  in  value;  advance  the  exchange, 
quotation,  or  price  of:  opposed  to  depreciate. 

Lest  a sudden  peace  should  appreciate  the  money. 

G.  Ramsay. 

= Syn.  Value,  Prize , Esteem,  Estimate,  Appreciate. 
Value  and  estimate  commonly  imply  a comparison  with  a 
standard  of  commercial  worth : as,  to  value  a picture  at 
so  much ; to  estimate  its  value  at  so  much.  To  prize  is  to 
value  highly,  generally  for  other  than  pecuniary  reasons, 
and  suggesting  the  notioii  of  reluctance  to  lose.  Thus, 
we  prize  a book  for  its  contents  or  associations;  we 
prize  a friend  for  his  affection  for  us.  To  esteem  is  some- 
times simply  to  think:  as,  I esteem  him  a scoundrel; 
sometimes  to  value:  as,  I esteem  it  lightly;  sometimes 
to  have  a high  opinion  of  or  set  a high  value  on:  as, 
I esteem  him  for  his  own  sake ; in  its  highest  sense  it  im- 
plies moral  approbation.  Estimating  is  an  act  of  compu- 
tation or  judgment,  and  wholly  without  feeling  or  moral 
approbation : as,  to  estimate  the  size  of  a room,  the  weight 
of  a stone,  the  literary  excellence  of  a book,  the  character 
of  a person.  (See  esteem,  n.,  for  comparison  of  corre- 
sponding nouns.)  Appreciate  is  to  set  a just  value  on; 
it  implies  the  use  of  wise  judgment  or  delicate  percep- 
tion : as,  he  appreciated  the  quality  of  the  work.  With 
this  perception  naturally  goes  a corresponding  intellectual 
valuation  and  moral  esteem : as,  they  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate his  worth.  Appreciate  often  implies  also  that  the 
thing  appreciated  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  or  underesti- 
mated. It  is  commonly  used  of  good  things : as,  I under- 
stood his  wickedness ; I realized  or  recognized  his  folly ; I 
appreciated  his  virtue  or  wisdom.  Compare  such  phrases 
as  an  appreciative  audience,  a few  appreciative  words,  ap- 
preciation of  merit. 

The  pearls  after  removal  from  the  dead  oysters  are 
“ classed  ” by  passing  through  a number  of  small  brass 
cullenders.  . . . Having  been  sized  in  this  way,  they  are 
sorted  as  to  colour,  weighed,  and  valued. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  447. 

For  so  it  falls  out, 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Though  men  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  235. 

The  truth  is,  we  think  lightly  of  Nature’s  penny  shows, 
and  estimate  what  we  see  by  the  cost  of  the  ticket. 

Lowell , Fireside  Travels,  p.  90. 

It  will  be  soon  enough  to  forget  them  [the  ancients] 
when  we  have  the  learning  and  the  genius  which  will  en- 
able us  to  attend  to  and  appreciate  them. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  113. 

n.  i/ntrans . To  rise  in  value ; become  of  more 
value:  as,  public  securities  appreciated  when 
*the  debt  was  funded. 

appreciation  (a-pre-shi-a/shon),  n.  [=  F.  appre- 
ciation; from  the  verb:  see  appreciate.']  1. 
The  act  of  setting  a price  or  money  value  on 
real,  personal,  or  mercantile  effects. — 2.  The 
act  of  estimating  the  qualities  of  things  and 
giving  them  their  due  value ; clear  perception 
or  recognition  of  the  quality  or  worth  of  any- 
thing; sympathetic  understanding. 

What  sort  of  theory  is  that  which  is  not  based  upon  a 
competent  appreciation  of  well-observed  facts  and  their 
relations?  Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  205. 

Those  who  aim  to  be  Christian  teachers  should  be  fully 
aimed  to  contend  for  the  truth,  and  should  have  a clear 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  weapons  and  tactics 
which  may  be  employed  against  it. 

Dawson,  Nat.  and  the  Bible,  p.  15. 

3.  A rising  in  value ; increase  of  value. 

The  appreciation  of  the  metal  which  is  our  single  stand- 
ard, and  the  consequent  decline  in  prices,  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  [the]  . . . depression  of  trade. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  XL.  481. 

4.  In  Scots  law , the  appraisement  or  valuing  of 
poinded  or  distrained  goods. 

appreciative  (a-pre'shi-a-tiv),  a.  [<  appreciate 
+ -ive;  = F.  appreciatif' relating  to  valuation.] 
Capable  of  appreciating;  manifesting  due  ap- 
preciation: as,  an  appreciative  audience. 

A ride  in  the  Southern  summer  moonlight  being  an  ever- 
enjoyable  romance  to  an  appreciative  nature. 

A.  W.  Tourgie,  Fool’s  Errand,  p.  132. 

appreciator  (a-pre'shi-a-tor),  n.  [<  appreciate 
+ -or;  = F.  appreciate ur.]  1 . One  who  appre- 
ciates. 

A discovery  for  which  there  was  no  permanent  appreci- 
ator.  De  Quineey,  Herodotus. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  determining  the  amount 
of  gluten  contained  in  a given  quantity  of 
flour. 

appreciatory  (a-pre'shi-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  appre- 
ciate+ -ory.]  Expressive  of  admiration;  ap- 
preciative : as,  appreciatory  words, 
appredicate  (a-pred'i-kat),  n.  [<  NL.  apprcedi- 

catum  (tr.  of  Gr.  t:  poGnaTrfyopovfiEvov ) , < L.  ad , to, 
+ ML.  prcedicatum , predicate.]  The  copula  in 
a proposition.  See  copula. 

With  Aristotle,  the  predicate  includes  the  copula;  and, 
from  a hint  by  him,  the  latter  has,  by  subsequent  Greek 
logicians,  been  styled  the  appredicate. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  I.  228. 
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apprehend  (ap-re-hend' ),  v.  [<  OF.  apprehendre, 
mod.  F.  apprehender,  apprehend,  = Pr.  appre- 
hendar  = Sp.  aprehender  = Pg.  apprehender , 
the  older  Rom.  forms  being  contracted,  OF. 
aprendre,  apprendre,  mod.  F.  apprendre,  learn, 
con  (>  E.  apprend,  obs.),  = Pr.  aprendre  = Sp. 
aprender  = Pg.  aprender  = It.  apprendere , < L. 
apprehendere , adprehendere,  pp.  apprehensus, 
adprehensus , contr.  apprendere , adprendere , pp. 
apprensus,  adprensus,  lay  hold  upon,  seize,  un- 
derstand, comprehend,  < ad,  to,  + prehendere , 
contr.  prendere , seize : see  prebend,  prize 1,  ap- 
prentice, and  apprise 1,  and  cf.  comprehend , rep- 
rehend.] I.  trans.  If.  To  lay  hold  of;  seize 
upon ; take  possession  of. 

That  I may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I am  appre- 
hended of  Christ  Jesus.  Phil.  iii.  12. 

Apprehend  your  places,  he  shall  be  [ready]  soon,  and  at 
all  points.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

There  is  nothing  but  hath  a double  handle,  or,  at  least, 
we  have  two  hands  to  apprehend  it. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  § 6. 

2.  To  take  into  custody;  make  prisoner;  arrest 
by  legal  warrant  or  authority. 

The  robber  . . . was  apprehended  selling  his  plunder. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

Hancock  and  Adams,  though  removed  by  their  friends 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  force  sent  to  apprehend 
them,  were  apprised,  too  faithfully,  that  the  work  of  death 
was  begun.  Everett,  Orations,  p.  88. 

3.  To  take  into  the  mind : seize  or  grasp  men- 
tally ; take  cognizance  of.  (a)  To  perceive ; learn 
by  the  senses.  (6)  To  learn  the  character  or  quality  of ; 
become  acquainted  or  familiar  with. 

He  seems  to  hear  a Heavenly  Friend, 

And  thro’  thick  veils  to  apprehend 
A labour  working  to  an  end. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

(c)  To  imagine,  especially  an  object  of  desire  or  dread; 
form  a concrete  conception  of : frequently  opposed  to 
comprehend  Or  attend. 

He  apprehends  a world  of  figures  here, 

But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 

( d ) To  understand ; take  an  intelligent  view  of. 

This  yet  I apprehend  not ; why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  280. 

4.  To  anticipate  ; expect ; especially,  to  enter- 
tain suspicion  or  fear  of. 

All  things  apprehending,  nothing  understanding. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 
0,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  2. 
A man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully,  but 
as  a drunken  sleep.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 

5.  To  hold  in  opinion;  be  of  opinion  concern- 
ing. See  extract. 

When  we  would  express  our  opinion  modestly,  instead 
of  saying,  “This  is  my  opinion,”  or  “This  is  my  judg- 
ment,” which  has  the  air  of  dogmaticalness,  we  say,  “I 
conceive  it  to  be  thus — I imagine  or  apprehend  it  to  be 
thus.”  Reid,  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  19. 

= Syn.  2.  To  catch,  arrest,  capture.— 3.  Apprehend,  Com- 
prehend ; to  conceive,  perceive,  see,  know.  “ We  appre- 
hend many  truths  which  we  do  not  comprehend.  The  great 
mystery,  for  instance,  of  the  Holy  Trinity — we  lay  hold 
upon  it  (ad  prehendo),  we  hang  upon  it,  our  souls  live  by 
it ; but  we  do  not  take  it  all  in,  we  do  not  co7nprehend  it. 
It  belongs  to  the  idea  of  God  that  he  may  be  apprehended 
though  not  comprehended  by  his  reasonable  creatures ; he 
has  made  them  to  know  him,  though  not  to  know  him  all, 
to  apprehend  though  not  to  comprehend  him.”  Trench. — 
4.  To  fear,  dread,  anticipate  (with  fear). 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  imagine ; form  a concrete 
conception  of  anything ; have  intellectual  per- 
ception ; catch  the  idea  or  meaning. 

You  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 
Put  it  into  his  hand  ; ’tis  only  there 
He  apprehends : he  has  his  feeling  left. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Fox,  i.  1. 
Men  that  are  in  fault 
Can  subtly  apprehend  when  others  aim 
At  what  they  do  amiss. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 

To  appi-ehend  notionally  is  to  have  breadth  of  mind,  but 
to  be  shallow ; to  apprehend  really  is  to  be  deep,  but  to  be 
narrow-minded.  J.  H.  Newman , Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  32. 

2.  To  believe  or  be  of  opinion,  but  without 
positive  certainty:  used  as  a modest  way  of  in- 
troducing an  opinion:  as,  all  this  is  true,  but 
we  apprehend  it  is  not  to  the  purpose. 

This,  we  apprehend,  is  a mistake. 

Goldsmith,  Versification. 
There  are  sentiments  on  some  subjects  which  I appre- 
hend might  be  displeasing  to  the  country. 

Jefferson,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  437. 

3.  To  be  apprehensive ; be  in  fear  of  a future 
evil. 

It  is  worse  to  apprehend  than  to  suffer  Rowe. 


apprehensive 

apprehender  (ap-re-hen'der),  n.  1.  One  who 
seizes  or  arrests. — 2.  One  who  discerns  or  rec- 
ognizes mentally. 

apprehensibility  (ap-re-hen-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
apprehensible:  see  -bility.]  The  capability  of 
being  understood,  or  the  quality  of  being  ap- 
prehensible. 

Simplicity  and  popular  apprehensibility  will  be  every- 
where aimed  at.  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang. , p.  (5. 

apprehensible  (ap-re-hen'si-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  ap- 
prehensibilis,  < L.  apprehensus,  pp.  of  apprehen- 
dere, apprehend:  see  apprehend.]  Capable  of 
being  apprehended  or  understood ; possible  to 
be  conceived  by  the  human  intellect. 

It  [Greek  philosophy]  so  educated  the  intellect  and  con- 
science as  to  render  the  Gospel  apprehensible,  and,  in 
many  cases,  congenial  to  the  mind. 

^ G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  140. 

apprehension  (ap-re-hen'shon),  n.  [=  F.  appre- 
hension, < L.  apprehensio{n-),  < apprehendere , pp. 
apprehensus:  see  apprehend.]  1.  The  act  of 
seizing  or  taking  hold  of ; prehension : as,  the 
hand  is  the  organ  of  apprehension.  [Rare .]  — 2. 
The  act  of  arresting  or  seizing  by  legal  process; 
arrest ; seizure : as,  the  thief,  after  his  appre- 
hension, escaped. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  apprehensions  for  drunk- 
enness. Rae,  Cont.  Socialism,  p.  345. 

3.  A laying  hold  by  the  mind;  mental  grasp; 
the  act  or  faculty  (a)  of  perceiving  anything  by 
the  senses ; ( b ) of  learning  or  becoming  familiar 
with  anything;  (c)  of  forming  an  image  in  the 
imagination  (the  common  meaning  in  English 
for  three  centuries,  and  the  technical  meaning 
in  the  Kantian  theory  of  cognition);  (d)  of 
catching  the  meaning  of  anything  said  or  writ- 
ten; (e)  of  simple  apprehension  (which  see, 
below) ; (/)  of  attention  to  something  present 
to  the  imagination. 

In  apprehension,  how  like  a god  ! Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

They  have  happy  wits  and  excellent  apprehensions. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  233. 

To  be  false,  and  to  be  thought  false,  is  all  one  in  respect 
of  men  who  act,  not  according  to  truth,  but  apprehension. 

South. 

Apprehension  then  is  simply  an  understanding  of  the 
idea  or  fact  which  a proposition  enunciates. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  18. 

The  proper  administration  of  outward  things  will  always 
rest  on  a just  apprehension  of  their  cause  and  origin. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  215. 

Whatever  makes  a large  impression  upon  the  senses  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  easy  of  apprehension,  even  when 
not  of  comprehension.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  352. 

4.  Anticipation  of  adversity : dread  or  fear  of 
coming  evil ; distrust  of  the  future. 

The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

As  he  was  possessed  of  integrity  and  honour,  I was  under 
no  apprehensions  from  throwing  him  naked  into  the  am- 
phitheatre of  life.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

Let  a man  front  the  object  of  his  worst  apprehension, 
and  his  stoutness  will  commonly  make  his  fear  groundless. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  215. 
Simple  apprehension  (ML.,  simplex  apprehensio,  first 
used  by  Jean  Buridan,  in  the  fourteenth  century),  in  nomi- 
nalistic logic,  conception  without  judgment;  the  thinking 
of  a name  as  distinguished  from  the  thinking  of  a propo- 
sition : called  simple  because  a term  is  simple  compared 
with  a proposition.—  Synthesis  of  apprehension,  in  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  that  operation  of  the  mind  by  which 
the  manifold  of  intuitton  is  collected  into  definite  images. 
It  is  called  pure  when  the  manifold  operated  upon  is  that 
of  pure  space  and  time.  = Syn.  3.  Comprehension,  under- 
standing, idea,  notion. — 4.  Alarm,  Apprehension,  Fnght, 
etc.  (see  alarm),  disquiet,  dread,  anxiety,  misgiving,  solici- 
tude, nervousness,  fearfulness. 

apprehensive  (ap-re-hen'siv),  a.  [=  F.  appre- 
hensif,  anxious,  < L.’  apprehensus , pp.  of  appre- 
hendere: see  apprehend.]  If.  In  the  habit  of 
seizing;  ready  to  catch  or  seize ; desirous  to  lay 
hold  of : used  literally  and  figuratively. 

I shall  be  very  apprehensive  of  any  occasions  wherein  I 
may  do  any  kind  offices.  Lord  Strafford,  Letters,  II.  390. 

2.  Quick  to  learn  or  understand ; quick  of  ap- 
prehension. 

A good  sherris-sack  . . . ascends  me  into  the  brain ; . . . 
makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble, 
fiery,  and  delectable  shapes.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 
An  understanding  dull’d  by  th’  infelicity 
Of  constant  sorrow  is  not  apprehensive 
In  pregnant  novelty.  Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  iv.  1. 

Is  there  a surer  way  of  achieving  the  boast  of  Themisto- 
cles,  that  he  knew  how  to  make  a small  State  a great  one, 
than  by  making  it  wise,  bright,  knowing,  apprehensive, 
quick-witted,  ingenious,  thoughtful? 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  111. 

3.  Realizing;  conscious;  cognizant.  [Rare.] 

A man  that  has  spent  his  younger  years  in  vanity  and 

folly,  and  is,  by  the  grace  of  God,  apprehensive  of  it. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  In  a state  of  apprehension  or  fear ; feeling 
alarm;  fearful. 

The  leading  reformers  . . . began  to  be  apprehensive  for 
their  lives.  Gladstone,  Church  and  State,  viL 


apprehensive 

5.  Inclined  to  believe  or  suspect ; suspicions : 
as,  I am  apprehensive  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand me. 

He  [the  king]  became  apprehensive  that  his  motives  were 
misconstrued,  even  by  his  friends.  Hallam. 

6.  Perceptive;  feeling;  sensitive. 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors,  arm’d  with  deadly  stings, 
Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  624. 

7.  In  metaph .,  relating  to  simple  apprehension. 

It  yields  as  a corollary  that  judgment,  that  comparison, 
that  the  cognition  of  i elativity  is  implied  in  every  appre- 
hensive act.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Apprehensive  concept,  a concept  without  judgment.— 
Apprehensive  knowledge,  the  mere  understanding  of  a 
proposition  without  assent  or  dissent : opposed  to  adhesive 
knowledge. 

apprehensively  (ap-re-hen'siv-li),  adv.  In  an 
apprehensive  manner ; with  apprehension, 


apprehensiveness  (ap-re-hen'siv-nes) 
state  or  quality  of  being  apprehensive,  (a) 

Readiness  to  understand.  (b)  Fearfulness, 
apprendt,  v.  t.  [<  F.  apprendre,  < L.  apprendere, 
lay  hold  of:  see  apprehend.']  To  lay  hold  of ; 
apprehend. 

apprentice  (a-pren'tis),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
apprentise,  <"  ME.  apprentice,  aprentis  (and  by 

apheresis  often  shortened  to  prentice , prentis,  „io  u 

mod.  E. prentice, AJ.  v.),<  OF.  apprentis,  aprentis,  apprizement  (a-priz'ment),  n. 

/T*  — - -ment. 

ment. 


Cf.  appraisement.]  Same  as  appraise- 
[<  apprize 2 + -er1.] 


aprentice  (Rouehi  dial,  apprentiche  = Pr.  ap- 
prentiz  = Sp.  Pg.  aprendiz,  ML.  apprentices; 

mod.  F.  apprenti,  as  if  sing,  of  apprentis  as  ^ppjjger  (a-pri'zer), 
pi.),  orig.  nom.  of  aprentif,  apprentif,  a learner  yame  as  appraiser. 
of  a trade,  < apprendre,  aprendre,  learn,  < L.  appr0ach  (a-proch'),  v.  [<  ME.  aprochen,  ap- 
apprendere,  contr.  from  apprehendere,  lay  hold  prochen,  (.  OF.  aprochier,  F.  approcher  = Pr. 
of,  understand,  in  ML.  and  Rom.  also  learn:  see  - — • — 

apprehend.]  1.  One  who  is  bound  by  indenture 
to  serve  some  particular  individual  or  company 
for  a specified  time,  in  order  to  learn  some  art, 
trade,  profession,  manufacture,  etc.,  in  which 
his  master  or  masters  become  bound  to  instruct 
him.  Hence  — 2.  A learner  in  any  depart- 
ment; one  only  slightly  versed  in  a subject; 
a novice. — 3.  In  old  English  law,  a barrister  of 
less  than  sixteen  years’  standing.  After  this 
period  he  might  be  called  to  the  rank  of  Ser- 
jeant.— Parish,  town,  etc. , apprentice,  a person  bound 
out  by  the  proper  authorities  of  a parish,  town,  etc.,  to 
prevent  his  becoming  a public  charge. 

apprentice  (a-pren'tis),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ap- 
prenticed, ppr.  apprenticing.  [<  apprentice,  n.] 

To  hind  to  or  put  under  the  care  of  a master, 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  some  art, 
trade,  or  profession;  indenture, 
apprenticeaget  (a-pren'tis-aj),  n.  [Also  spelled 
apprentis(s)age,  ( F.  apprentisage,  now  appren- 
tissage,  < OF.  apprentis:  see  apprentice,  ».,  and 
-age.]  Same  as  apprenticeship. 
apprentice-box  (a-pren'tis-boks),  n.  Same  as 
thrift-box. 

apprenticehoodt  (a-pren'tis-hud),  n.  [<  appren- 
tice + -hood.]  Apprenticeship. 

Must  I not  serve  a long  apprenticchood 
To  foreign  passages  ? Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

apprenticeship  (a-pren'tis-ship),  n.  [<  appren- 
tice + -ship.]  1.  The  service  or  legal  condi- 
tion of  an  apprentice  ; the  method  or  process 
of  gaining  knowledge  of  some  trade,  art,  or  pro- 
fession from  the  instruction  of  a master. — 2. 

The  term  during  which  one  is  an  apprentice, 
appressed  (a-prest'),  a.  [<  L.  appressus,  adpres- 
sus  (pp.  of  apprimere,  press  to,  < ad,  to,  + pre- 
mere, -press)  + -cd2.]  Pressed  closely  against ; 
fitting  closely  to ; apposed.  A term  used  in  botany 
and  zoology,  and  to  a limited  extent  in  geology : as,  the 
spikelets  of  a grass  may  be  closely  appressed  to  the  raebis. 

So  also  hairs  or  feathers  when  closely  apposed  are  said  to 
be  appressed.  Flexures  of  strata  are  said  to  be  appressed 
when  the  anticlinals  or  synclinals  are  closely  folded  to- 
gether, so  that  the  opposite  corresponding  portions  are 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other.  In  botany,  also  writ- 
ten adpressed  (which  see). 

apprestt  (a-prest'),  n.  [<  OF.  apreste,  apprest, 
mod.  appret,  preparation,  < aprester,  apprester 
(mod.  appreter),  make  ready,  < L.  ad,  to,  + 
prastare,  make  ready:  s eeprest2,  and  ct.  press2, 
impress2 .]  Preparation  or  provision,  especially 
for  war,  by  enlisting  soldiers. 

Vespasian  laie  at  Yorke  making  his  apprests  ...  to  go 
against  the  Scots  and  Piets. 

Uolinshed,  Cliron.,  Scotland  (1586),  p.  48. 

appr&fceur  (a-pra-ter'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a preparer, 

< appreter,  prepare:  see  apprest.]  A rubber 
used  in  giving  a gloss  to  skins, 
apprisal  (a-pri'zal),  n.  Same  as  appraisal. 
apprised,  apprized  (a-priz'),  n.  [<  ME.  ap- 
prise, aprise,  < OF.  uprise,  apprise,  instruction, 
prop.  fern,  of  apris,  appris,  pp.  of  aprendre,  F. 
apprendre,  teach,  learn,  inform,  < L.  apprendere, 
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in  fort.,  works  carried  on  by  the  besieged  against  those  oi 
the  besiegers. — Curve  of  equal  approach,  in  math.,  a 
curve  along  which  a body  descending  by  the  force  of  gravity 
makes  equal  approaches  to  the  horizon  in  equal  portions 
of  time.— Method  of  approaches,  in  algebra , a method 
of  resolving  certain  problems  by  assigning  limits  and  mak- 
ing gradual  approximations  to  the  correct  answer. — To 
graft  by  approach,  in  hort.,  to  inarch.  = Syn.  1.  Ap- 
proximation, advent. — 2.  Admittance. 

approachability  (%-pro-cha-bil'i-ti),  «.  [<  ap- 
proachable : see  -bility.]  Approachableness ; 
affability.  Buskin. 

approachable  (a-pro'cha-bl),  a.  [<  approach  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  approached;  accessible, 
approachableness  (a-pro'cha-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  approachable ; affa- 
bility ; friendliness. 

approacher  (a-pro'cher),  n.  One  wbo  ap- 
proaches or  draws  near. 

approaching  (a-pro'ching),  n.  In  hort. , the  act  of 
ingrafting  a sprig  or  shoot  of  one  tree  into  ano- 
ther without  cutting  it  from  the  parent  stock. 
^ , , „ . , _ Also  called  inarching  and  grafting  by  approach. 

[<  ME.  aprisen,  < OF.  apriser,  aprisier  (ME.  also  approachless  (a-proch'les),  a.  [<  approach  + 
apraysen,  *apreisen,  mod.  E.  appraise,  < OF.  -fess.]  Without  approach;  unable  to  be  ap- 
*apreiser,  apretier),  (.  LL.  appretiare,  value,  es-  proached ; inaccessible ; forbidding, 
timate:  see  appreciate,  appraise,  and  cf.  prize2,  approachment  (a-proch'ment),  n.  [<  approach 
price,  praise.]  Same  as  appraise.— To  apprize  a + -ment.]  The  act  of  approaching ; approach ; 

affinity ; resemblance  in  trait  or  character. 
[Rare.] 

Ice  will  not  concrete,  but  in  the  approachment  of  the 
air.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

approbate  (ap'ro-bat),  a.  [<  L.  approbatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  If.  Approved.  Sir  T.  Elyot. — 2. 
In  Scots  law,  accepted.  See  the  verb, 
approbate  (ap'ro-bat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ap- 
probated, ppr.  approbating.  [<  L.  approbatus, 


apprehendere:  see  apprehend.]  Learning;  in- 
struction; information;  lore. 
apprise1,  apprize1  (a-priz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  apprised,  apprized,  ppr.  apprising,  apprizing. 
[<  F.  appris,  apprise  (<  L.  apprensus),  pp.  of  ap- 
prendre (<  L.  apprendere),  teach,  inform,  learn: 
see  apprise i,  n.]  To  give  notice,  verbal  or  writ- 
ten, to;  inform;  advise:  followed  by  of  before 
that  of  which  notice  is  given : as,  we  will  ap- 
prise the  general  of  an  intended  attack;  he 
apprised  his  father  of  what  he  had  done. 

He  had  been  repeatedly  apprised  that  some  of  his 
friends  in  England  meditated  a deed  of  blood. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 

We  now  and  then  detect  in  nature  slight  dislocations, 
which  apprize  us  that  this  surface  on  which  we  now  stand 
is  not  fixed,  but  sliding.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  285. 
=Syn.  Notify,  acquaint,  warn,  tell,  mention  to. 

apprise2,  v.  t.  See  apprize 2, 


The  apprize1,  n.  and  v.  See  apprise 1. 


apprize2,  apprise2  (a-priz'),  v.  t ; pret.  and  pp 

apprized,  apprised,  ppr.  apprizing,  apprising 


heritage,  in  Scots  law,  to  invest  a creditor  with  the  herit- 
able estate  of  his  debtor. 

[<  apprize2  + 


apropchar  = It.  approcciare,  < ML.  appropiare, 
come  near  to,  < L.  ad,  to,  + propius  (>  Pr. pro- 
pi  = F.  proche : see  prochain),  nearer,  compar. 
oiprope,  near.  Cf.  approximate.]  I.  intrans. 

1.  To  come  or  go  near  in  place  or  time;  draw 
near;  advance  nearer ; come  into  presence. 

He  was  expected  then, 

But  not  approach'd.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 
He  . . . made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and  assist  him 
with  the  load.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  63. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  draw  near ; approximate ; 
come  near  in  degree : with  to : as,  he  approaches 
to  the  character  of  an  able  statesman. 

II.  trans.  1 . To  bring  near ; advance : as,  he 
approached  his  hand  to  the  cup. 

I . . . approached  my  chair  by  sly  degrees  to  the  fire. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  vi. 
Even  as  a resolved  general  approaches  his  camp  ...  as 
nearly  as  he  can  to  the  besieged  city.  Scott. 

2.  To  come  or  draw  near  to : as,  to  approach 
the  gate. — 3.  Figuratively,  to  come  near  to  in 
quality,  character,  or  condition ; nearly  equal : 
as,  modern  sculpture  does  not  approach  that  of 
the  Greeks. 

Such  and  so  extraordinary  was  the  embrodery,  that  I 
never  saw  anything  approaching  it. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  17, 1684. 

He  was  an  admirable  poet,  and  thought  even  to  have 
approached  Homer.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

In  proportion  as  mankind  approach  complete  adjust- 
ment of  their  natures  to  social  needs,  there  must  be  fewer 
and  smaller  opportunities  for  giving  aid. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 96. 

approach  (a-proch'),  n.  [<  ME.  approclie  = F. 
approclie;  from  the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of 
drawing  near ; a coming  or  advancing  near. 
Does  my  approach  displease  his  grace  ? are  my  eyes 
So  hateful  to  him?  Fletcher , Wife  for  a Month,  i.  1. 

2.  Access ; opportunity  or  liberty  of  drawing 
near;  nearness:  as,  “the  approach  to  kings,” 
Bacon . — 3.  Nearness  or  close  approximation 
in  quality,  likeness,  or  character. 

Absolute  purity  of  blood,  I repeat,  will  be  found  no- 
where ; but  the  nearest  approaches  to  it  must  be  looked 
for  among  those  nations  which  have  played  tlie  least  figure 
in  history.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  88. 

We  can  none  the  less  restore  or  reconstruct  individual 
Old  Aryan  words  with  a fair  approach  to  accuracy. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  126. 

4.  A passage  or  avenue  by  which  anything  is 
approached ; any  means  of  access  or  approxi- 
mation. 

The  approaches  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  from  the 
eastern  quarter  also,  will  require  to  be  examined,  and 
more  effectually  guarded.  Jefferson,  Works,  VIII.  64. 

The  approach  by  rail  is  through  the  marshes  and  lagoons 
which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  Rhone. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  46. 

5.  pi.  In  fort.,  the  works  thrown  up  by  besiegers 
to  protect  themselves  in  their  advances  toward 
a fortress.  Compare  boyau . — 6.  In  golf  the 
play  by  which  a player  endeavors  to  get  his  ball 
on  to  the  putting-green.—  Counter  approaches, 


pp.  of  approbare,  assent  to  as  good,  favor,  ap- 
prove: see  approve1.’]  1.  To  express  approba- 
tion of ; manifest  a liking  for  or  degree  of  satis- 
faction in ; express  approbation  of  officially,  as 
of  a person’s  fitness  for  a public  office  or  em- 
ployment; approve;  pass. 

The  cause  of  this  battle  every  man  did  allow  and  appro- 
bate. ‘Hall,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  5. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  approbated  the  choice.  J.  Eliot. 

2.  To  license:  as,  to  approbate  a person  to 
preach;  to  approbate  a man  to  keep  a hotel 
or  other  public  house.  [United  States.]  — 

3.  In  Scots  law , to  approve  or  assent  to  as 
valid:  chiefly  in  the  following  phrase — Appro- 
bate and  reprobate,  in  Scots  law,  to  attempt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  one  part  of  a deed  while  rejecting  the  rest : as, 
for  example,  where  a disposition  on  a death-bed  revokes  a 
previous  liege-poustie  conveyance  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
heir  at  law,  but  still  gives  the  estate  past  the  heir.  The 
heir  who  abides  by  the  deed  in  so  far  as  it  revokes  the 
liege-poustie  deed  to  his  prejudice,  while  he  challenges  it 
on  the  head  of  death-bed,  in  so  far  as  it  defeats  his  interest 
in  the  estate,  is  said  to  approbate  and  reprobate  the  deed. 
This,  however,  is  contrary  to  law,  and  cannot  be  done ; he 
must  elect  between  the  two  alternatives : hence  in  English 
law  the  act  is  called  election. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  case  of  election,  but  I consider 
that  it  is  not  open  to  her  both  to  approbate  and  reprobate 
— to  take  benefits  under  the  settlement,  and  by  her  will 
to  dispose  of  property  which  is  comprised  therein  in  a 
manner  not  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 

Weekly  Reporter , XXXII.  581. 

approbation  (ap-ro-ba'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  appro- 
bation, proof,  < L*.  approbatio{n-),  < approbare , 
pp.  approbatus : see  approve1.]  1.  The  act  of 
approving  or  commending ; the  giving  of  assent 
to  something  as  proper  or  praiseworthy;  sanc- 
tion; approval;  commendation. 

The  silent  approbation  of  one’s  own  breast. 

Melmoth,  tr.  of  Pliny’s  Letters,  i.  8. 

Both  managers  and  authors  of  the  least  merit  laugh  at 
your  pretensions.  The  public  is  their  critic — without 
whose  fair  approbation  they  know  no  play  can  rest  on  the 
stage.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

If  the  approbation  of  good  men  be  an  object  fit  to  be 
pursued,  it  is  fit  to  be  enjoyed. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  May  27,  1834. 

2.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch .,  the  official  judg- 
ment of  a bishop  or  his  representative  approv- 
ing the  fitness  of  a priest  for  hearing  confes- 
sion. It  is  distinct  from  the  conferring  of  jurisdiction 
or  power  of  absolving,  though,  except  in  case  of  danger 
of  death,  necessary  to  the  valid  exercise  of  the  latter. 
See  jurisdiction. 

3.  An  official  sanction  or  license  formerly  re- 
quired in  England,  France,  etc.,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a hook  or  other  writing. — 4f.  Con- 
clusive evidence;  proof.  Shale. — 5f.  Proba- 
tion; trial;  novitiate. 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter. 

And  there  receive  her  approbation. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  3. 
=Syn.  1.  Approbation,  Approval,  liking,  commendation; 
sanction,  consent,  concurrence.  Approbation  and  approval 
are  becoming  separated  in  meaning,  approbation  being 
used  more  for  the  inward  feeling,  and  approval  more  for 
the  formal  act. 


approbative 

approbative  (ap'ro-ba-tiv),  a.  , [=F.  appro- 
bate, < L.  as  i£/ approbations:  see  approbate 
and Approving;  expressing,  implying,  or 
ox  the  nature  of  approbation, 
■approbativeness  (ap'ro-ba-tiv-nes),  n.  In 
phren.,  ambition;  love  of  praise  or  desire  for 
fame;  pride  of  character;  sensitiveness  to  the 
opinions  of  others.  Fowler  and  Wells 
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approbator  (ap'ro-ba-tor);  u.  [ II. , anapprover, 

\ approbare,  pp.  approbatus,  approve : see  ap- 
prove1.} One  who  approves  formally:  as, 
judges  and  approbator s,"  Evelyn,  Letter  ( 1669). 
[Bare.] 

approbatory  (ap'ro-ba-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  appro- 
batorius,  < L.  approbator : see  approbator.}  Hav- 
ing  the  nature  of  sanction  ; containing  or  ex- 
pressing approbation. 

Letters  . . . confirmatory  and  approbatory. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages , I.  457. 

approclivityt  (ap-ro-kliv'i-ti),  n.  [<  ap- 1 + pro- 
clivity.]  Proclivity;  inclination;  tendency, 
apprompt't  (a-prompt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ad,  to,  + 
promptm,  prompt : see  prompt.}  To  prompt ; 
stimulate;  encourage:  as,  “ to apprompt our  in- 
vention,” Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 
apprompt2t,  v.  t.  [<  AF.  aprompter,  apromter, 
Oh . enpromter,  F.  emprunter  = Walloon  epron- 
ter  = It.  improntare,  borrow,  = Wallach.  inpru- 
muta,  give  or  take  in  pledge,  LL.  *inpromu- 
tuare,  < in  promutuum,  in  advance  (>  Wallach. 
inprumut,  a pledge):  L.  in,  in,  for;  promutuum, 
an  advance,  neut.  of  promutuus,  paid  before- 
hand, advanced,  < pro,  beforehand,  + mutuus, 
lent  i see  mutual.]  To  borrow, 
approoft  (a-prof'),  n.  [The  mod.  form  is  re- 
lated to  approve  as  proof  to  prove;  ME.  ap- 
preffe,  aprcf,  < OF . aprove,  apreuve,  proof,  trial, 

< aprovcr,  prove : see  approve1,  and  cf.  proof.} 

1.  The  act  of  proving;  trial;  test. — 2.  Ap- 
proval or  approbation. 

He  was  pleased  a marriage  feast  to  crown 
With  hia  great  presence,  and  approof  of  it. 

J.  Beaumont , Psyche,  x.  23. 

approperatet  (a-prop'e-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ap- 

properaius,  pp.  of  appfoperare,  adproperare,  < 
ad,  to,  + properare,  hasten,  < properus,  quick, 
speedy,  < pro,  forward,  + *-parus,  < parare, 
make,  prepare : see  pare,  prepare.}  To  hasten. 
Cocker  am  ; Johnson . 

appropinquate)  (ap-ro-ping'kwat),  v.  [<  L. 

appropinquatus,  pp.  oi  appropinquare,  adpro- 
pinquare,  < ad,  to,  + propinquare,  bring  near,  < 
propinquus,  near : see  propinquity.}  I.  intrans. 
To  draw  near  ; approach. 

II.  trans.  To  bring  near, 
appr opinquationf  (ap 11  ro  - ping  - kwa ' shon) , n. 
[<  L.  appr  op  in  quatio(n~),  < appropinquate : see 
appropinquate .]  1,  The  act  of  coming  into 

near  relation  or  proximity ; a drawing  nigh. 
There  are  many  ways  of  our  appropinquation  to  God. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  90. 

2.  The  act  of  blunging  remote  things  near, 
appropinquet  (ap-ro-pingk'),  v.  t . [<  L.  appro - 

pinquare:  see  appropinquated]  To  approach: 
get  nearer  to.  [Rare.  ] 

The  clotted  blood  within  my  hose  . . . 

With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 
My  days  to  appropinque  an  end. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  I.  iii.  590. 

appropinquity  (ap-ro-ping'kwi-ti),  n.  [<  ap- 1 
+ propinquity,  q.  v.  ’ Cf.  appropinquate.}  The 
state  of  being  near;  propinquity.  [Rare.] 
appropret,  "•  t.  [<  ME.  apropren,  appropren,  < 
OF . aproprier,  F.  approprier  = Pr.  apropriar  = 
rp.  apropiar  =Pg.  apropriar = It.  appropriare, 

< LL  .appropriare,  appropriate : see  appropriate, 
v.}  1.  To  appropriate;  set  apart  for  a special 

purpose:  assign;  take  possession  of.  Specifi- 
cally 2.  Eccles.,  to  annex  to  a religious  cor- 
poration. 

appropriable  (a-pro'pri-a-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  as  if 

appropriabilis,  < appropriare : see  appropriate.} 
Capable  of  being  appropriated,  set  apart,  se- 
questered, or  assigned  exclusively  to  a par- 
ticular use. 

appropriamentt  (a-pro'pri-a-ment),  ».  [<  LL. 

appropriare:  see  appropriate  and  -merit.}  Any- 
thing properly  or  peculiarly  one’s  own;  a char- 
acteristic. 

If  you  can  neglect 

Your  own  appropriaments,  but  praising  that 
In  others  wherein  you  excel  yourself, 

You  shall  be  much  beloved  here. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  i.  1. 

appropriate  (a-pro'pri-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
appropriated , ppr.  appropriating.  [<  LL.  appro- 
priates, pp.  of  appropriare,  adpropriare,  make 
one  s own,  < L.  ad,  to,  + proprius,  one’s  own : 
see  proper.]  1.  To  take  to  one’s  self  in  exclu- 


sion of  others;  claim  or  use  as  by  an  exclusive 
right:  as,  let  no  man  appropriate  the  use  of  a 
common  benefit. 

„„  To  themselves  appropriating 

The  Spirit  of  God.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  518. 

A man  is  a knave  who  falsely,  but  in  the  panic  of  turn- 
ing all  suspicion  from  himself,  charges  you  or  me  with 
having  appropriated  another  man’s  jewel. 

Be  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  ii. 
The  estate  I so  admired  and  envied  is  my  own.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  soul  to  appropriate  all  things. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  In  general,  to  take  for  any  use ; put  to  use. 
In  solar  light  the  leaves  of  plants  decompose  both  car- 

bomc  anhydride  and  water,  appropriating  the  carbon  and 
the  hydrogen  of  each  for  their  own  growth  and  nutrition. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  § 351. 

3.  To  set  apart  for  or  assign  to  a particular 
purpose  or  use,  in  exclusion  of  all  other  pur- 
poses or  uses:  as,  Congress  appropriated  more 
money  than  was  needed;  to  appropriate  a spot 
of  ground  for  a garden. 

The  profits  of  that  establishment  [the  Post-office]  had 
been  appropriated  by  Parliament  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

4.  In  eccles.  law,  to  annex,  as  a benefice,  to  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  for  its  perpetual  use. 

appropriate  (a-pro'pri-at),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  ap- 
propriatus , pp. : see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Set  apart 
for  a particular  use  or  person ; hence,  belonging 
peculiarly ; suitable ; fit ; befitting ; proper. 

It  might  be  thought  to  he  rather  a matter  of  dignity 
than  any  matter  of  diffidence  appropriate  to  ids  own  case. 

. Bacon. 

More  appropriate  instances  abound. 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  II.  124. 
A warlike,  a refined,  an  industrial  society,  each  evokes 
and  requires  its  specific  qualities  and  produces  its  appro- 
priate type.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  1. 165. 

=Syn.  Apt,  becoming,  in  keeping,  felicitous. 

Il.t  n.  Peculiar  characteristic;  attribute; 
proper  function;  property. 

The  Bible’s  appropriate  being  ...  to  enlighten  the 
eyes  and  make  wise  the  simple. 

Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  44. 

appropriately  (a-prp'pri-at-li),  adv.  In  an  ap- 
propriate or  proper  manner;  fittingly;  suitably, 
appropriateness  (a-pro'pri-at-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  appropriate  or  suitable;  ap- 
plicability. 

A hunting-box,  a park-lodge,  may  have  a forest  grace 
and  the  beauty  of  appropriateness.  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

appropriation  (a-pro-pri-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ap- 
propriation, < LL.  appropriation-),  < appropri- 
are: see  appropriate.}  1.  The  act  of  appropri- 
ating, setting  apart,  or  assigning  to  a particu- 
lar use  or  person  in  exclusion  of  all  others ; ap- 
plication to  a special  use  or  purpose ; specifical- 
ly, an  act  of  a legislature  authorizing  money  to 
be  paid  from  the  treasury  for  a special  use. — 
2.  Anything  appropriated  or  set  apart  for  a 
special  purpose,  as  money. 

The  specific  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the 
mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1886,  amounted  to  $1,169,350. 

Report  of  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  1886,  1. 157. 
3f.  Acquisition;  addition. 

He  doth  nothing  hut  talk  of  his  horse ; and  he  makes  it 
a great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts  that  he  can 
shoe  him  himself.  Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2. 

4.  In  law:  (a)  The  annexing  or  setting  apart 
of  a benefice  to  the  perpetual  use  of  a spiritual 
corporation.  (J)  The  determining  to  which  of 
several  debts  a sum  of  money  paid  shall  be  ap- 
plied.  If  the  debtor  does  not  designate  the  appropria* 
tion,  the  creditor  may;  if  neither  has  done  so,  and  litigation 
arises,  the  court  may  do  it.— Appropriation  bUl,  a legis- 
lative bill  proposing  appropriations  of  money  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose,  as  for  carrying  on  some  department  of  gov- 
ernment. 

appropriative  (a-pro'pri-a-tiv),  a.  [<  appro- 
priate + -ive.}  Appropriating;  making  appro- 
priation; having  the  power,  tendency,  or  capa- 
bility of  appropriating. 

appropriator  (a-pro'pri-a-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  as  if 
* appropriator,  < appropriare,  appropriate.]  1. 
One  who  appropriates  or  takes  to  his  own  use. 

He  knew  very  well  that  he  was  the  . . . appropriator  of 
the  money  which  . . . ought  to  have  fallen  to  his  younger 
brother.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xliv. 

2.  In  eccles.  law,  one  who  is  possessed  of  an 
appropriated  benefice.  See  appropriate,  v.,  4. 
approprietaryt  (ap-ro-pri'e-ta-ri),  n.  [Irreg.  i 
appropriate,  after  proprietary.}  Same  as  ap- 
propriator, 2. 

approvable  (a-pro'va-bl),  a.  [<  approve1  -f- 
-able.}  Capable  of  being  approved;  meriting 
approbation. 

approvableness  (a-pro'va-bl-nes),  n.  [<  ap- 
provable + -ness.}  The  quality  of  being  ap- 
provable. 


approve 

approval  (a-pro'val),  n.  [<  approve1  + -al.] 
The  act  of  approving;  approbation;  commen 
dation;  sanction;  ratification. 

A censor  . . . without  whose  approval  no  capital  sen- 
tences are  to  be  executed.  Sir  If.  Temple,  Heroic  Virtues. 

He  was  tender,  insinuating,  anxious  for  her  approval 
eager  to  unfold  himself  to  her.  ’ 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Hester,  xxii. 
= Syn.  Approbation,  Approval  (see  approbation),  accept- 
ance, consent,  authorization. 

approvance  (a-pro'vans),  n.  [<  OF.  aprovance,  < 
*aprover:  see  approve1  and  -ance.}  The  act  of 
approving ; approbation.  [Archaic.] 

The  people  standing  all  about, 

As  in  approvance,  doe  thereto  applaud. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion. 

approve1  (a-prov'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  approved 
(rarely  pp.  approven,  after  proven),  ppr.  approv- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  approove , < ME.  apro- 
ven,  appreoven,  apreven,  appreven,  < OF.  aprover, 
approver,  approuvir , appreuver,  approber,  etc., 

1 . approuver = Pr.  Sp.  aprobar=]?g.  approvar = 
It.  approvare,  < L.  approbare,  adprobare,  assent 
to  as  good,  approve,  also  show  to  be  good,  con- 
firm, < ad,  to,  + probare,  < probus,  good : see 
prove. J I.  trans . 1.  To  make  good;  show  to 
be  real  or  true;  prove;  confirm;  attest;  cor- 
roborate. 

What  damned  error  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a text? 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 

Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy?  Approve 
First  thy  obedience.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  367. 

The  Guardian  Angels  of  Paradise  are  described  as  re- 
turning to  Heaven  upon  the  Fall  of  Man,  in  order  to  ap- 
prove their  Vigilance.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  357. 

2.  To  show;  prove  to  be;  demonstrate. 

In  all  things  ye  have  approved  yourselves  to  be  clear  in 
this  matter.  2 Cor.  vii.  11. 

Tis  an  old  lesson ; Time  approves  it  true. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  ii.  35. 

3.  To  sanction  officially ; ratify  authoritatively : 
as,  the  decision  of  the  court  martial  was  ap- 
proved. 

And  by  thy  coming  certainly  approve 

The  pledge  of  peace.  Ford,  Honour  Triumphant. 

4.  To  pronounce  good;  think  or  judge  well  of; 
admit  the  propriety  or  excellence  of ; be  pleased 
with;  commend:  as,  on  trial  the  goods  were 
approved;  to  approve  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Yet  their  posterity  approve  their  sayings.  Ps.  xlix.  13. 
The  deed  which  closed  the  mortal  course  of  these  sove- 
reigns, I shall  neither  approve  nor  condemn. 

Jefferson,  Autobiog.,  p.  82. 
She  wore  the  colours  I approved. 

Tennyson,  The  Letters. 

5.  To  manifest  as  worthy  of  approval;  com- 
mend : used  reflexively. 

The  miracles  of  Christianity,  so  far  from  shocking  me 
appi’ove  themselves  at  once  to  my  intellect  and  my  heart.’ 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  24R 

6.  To  put  to  the  test;  prove  by  trial;  try. 

Nay,  task  me  to  my  word ; approve  me,  lord. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  L 
A hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there  came, 
Approv’d  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name. 

Bryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  1299. 
Hence — 7f.  To  convict  upon  trial  or  by  proof. 
He  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Approved  bill  or  note,  in  com.,  a bill  or  note  drawn  by  a 
solvent,  trustworthy  party,  and  to  which  therefore  no  rea- 
sonable objection  can  be  made. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  show  itself  to  be ; prove  or 
turn  out. — 2.  To  think  or  judge  well  or  favor- 
ably; be  pleased:  usually  with  of. 

I showed  you  a piece  of  black  and  white  stuff,  just  sent 
from  the  dyer ; which  you  were  pleased  to  approve  of  and 
be  my  customer  for.  Swift. 

approve2  (a-prov'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ap- 
proved, ppr.  approving.  [The  form  approve 
(NL.  approbare,  approvare),  confused  with  ap- 
prove1, is  a mod.  error,  due  to  a misunder- 
standing of  the  earlier  forms ; prop,  approw,  < 
late  ME.  approwe,  aprowe,  aproue,  < OF.  aproer, 
approer,  approver,  apprower  (>  ML.  approare, 
appruare,  and  later  appruvare,  approvare,  as 
above),  profit,  benefit,  improve,  < a (L.  ad),  to, 

+ pro,pru,prou,  preu,  earliest  formfjrod(>  ME. 
prow),  benefit,  advantage,  profit:  see  prow1  and 
prowess..  By  a change  of  prefix,  approve 2 has 
become  improve,  q.  v.  Cf.  appair,  impair .}  In 
law,  to  turn  to  one’s  own  profit;  augment  the 
value  or  profits  of,  as  of  waste  land,  by  inclos- 
ing and  cultivating;  improve. 

As  long  ago  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  statute  of 
Merton  had  authorized  the  lords  of  manors  to  approve 
that  is,  inclose  for  their  own  profit,  as  much  of  the  waste 
land  as  would  leave  enough  uninclosed  for  the  use  of  the 
commoners.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  173. 


approvedly 

approvedly  (a-pro'ved-li),  adv.  In  a manner 
to  gain  approval ; to  an  approved  degree. 
approvement1  (a-prov'ment),  n.  [<  approve 1 
+ -merit.]  If.  The  act  of  approving ; approba- 
tion; an  expression  of  assent  or  preference. 

I did  nothing  without  your  approvement.  Hayward. 

I am  not  hound 

To  fancy  your  approvements , but  my  own. 

Ford , Lover's  Melancholy,  i.  3. 

2.  In  law,  the  act  of  becoming  an  approver  or 
informer;  the  act  of  a prisoner  who  confesses, 
and  accuses  his  accomplices ; the  act  of  turn- 
ing king’s  or  state’s  evidence. 
approvement2  (a-prov'ment),  n.  [Prop,  ap- 
proivment  (see  approve *),  Z.  late  ME.  approwe- 
ment,  approment,  aprowement,  aproument,  < OP. 
aproement,  aprouement,  aprowement  (ML.  appro- 
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apricot 


The  largest  capacity  and  the  most  noble  dispositions  are  appurtenant  (a-per'te-nant),  a.  and  n.  [Also 

X.  . ..... ' . . . 4- ,-v  nnonAii  olnndnril  n 1 1 / 1 t 1 o * ^ , . 1 ••  X ••  . . . i « 


but  an  approximation  to  the  proper  standard  and  true 
symmetry  of  human  nature.  Is.  Taylor. 

Not  directly,  but  by  successive  approximations , do  man- 
kind reach  correct  conclusions. 

II.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 147. 

2.  In  math,  and phys. : (a)  A continual  approach 
to  a true  result ; the  process  by  which  the  value 
of  a quantity  is  calculated  with  continually  in- 
creasing exactness  without  ever  being  actually 
ascertained.  (b)  A result  so  obtained;  a result 
which  is  not  rigorously  exact,  but  is  so  neaT  the 

truth  as  to  be  sufficient  for  a given  purpose. — oj i 

Horner’s  method  of  approximation  (named  for  its  /„  -.-Jv/hvi 

inventor,  W.  G.  Horner,  died  1837),  a method  of  solving  nu-  pi 

merical  equations,  the  most  salient  features  of  which  are  ’ 
that  each  approximate  value  is  obtained  from  the  last  by 
Taylor’s  theorem,  and  that  the  coefficients  of  the  devel- 
opment are  calculated  by  a certain  systematic  procedure. 


vamenta,  ^ruviamenlaf approfianienta,  pi),  < 
aproer,  etc.,  profit,  benefit,  improve:  see  ap-  approximatij , <.  LL.  as  n approximanvus,  \ ap 
prove*  and -ment.  Now  improvement,  q.  v.]  In  promnare:  see  approximate.)  Approaching; 
— - ■ - J - coming  near,  as  to  some  state  or  result. 


see 

Now  improvement,  q.  v.]  In 

lord^oTa  minor  of^^mon approximative^  (a-prok'si-ma-tiv-U),  adv.  In 
inclosing  and  converting  them  to  his  own  use.  an  approximative  manner  • 


approximately. 

appui,  appuy  (ap-we'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ap- 
puied,  appuyed,  ppr.  applying.  [<  F.  appuyer, 
OF.  apuyer,  apouier,  apoier , = It.  appoggiare 
(see  appoggiato),  < ML.  appodiare,  support, 
prop,  s L.  ad,  to,  + podium,  a support,  a bal- 
cony, etc.,  > F.  pui,  puy,  a hill  (appuy e,  a bal- 


(6)  The  profits  of  such  lands. 
approver1  (a-pro' ver),  n.  [ME.  *approvour,  usu- 
ally provour,  only  in  def.  1;  < approve 1 + -er1.) 

1.  One  who  approves  or  commends.  — 2.  One 
who  proves  or  offers  to  prove ; specifically,  in 
law,  one  who  confesses  a felony,  and  gives  evi- 
dence against  his  accomplice  or  accomplices; 
an  informer  and  accuser;  one  who  turns  king’s 
or  state’s  evidence. 

In  the  22  Edw.  III.  a commission  was  issued  to  inquire 
into  tile  practice  of  torturing  men  by  gaolers  to  compel 
them  to  become  approvers. 

Stubbs , Const.  Hist.,  III.  288,  note. 

approver^  (a-pro 'ver),  n.  [Prop,  apprower 
(see  approve*),  < ME.  apprower,  approwour,  ap- 
prouour,  < AF.  aprouour,  OF ,*aproeor  (ML.  ap- 
prouator,  appruator,  NL.  approbator),  < aproer, 
etc.,  profit,  benefit : see  approve * and  -er.)  One 
who  manages  a landed  estate  for  the  owner ; 
a bailiff  or  steward  of  a manor ; an  agent, 
approvingly  (a-pro'ving-li),  adv.  In  a com- 
mendatory manner ; in  such  a way  as  to  imply 

approval.  __  „ 

approximal  (a-prok'si-mal),  a.  [<  L.  ad,  to,  + appuise ’(ap'uls  or  a-pnls')’,  n. 
proximus,  next,  + -al.  Cf. approximate.']  Close-  > 1 • -1 — -,;-~ 

ly  joined:  in  anat.,  used  with  reference  to  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  adjoining  teeth, 
approximant  (a-prok'si-mant),  a.  [<  LL.  ap- 
proximates, ppr.  of  approximare : see  approxi- 
mate..]  Approaching  in  character ; approximat- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Approximant  and  conformant  to  the  apostolical  and 
pure  primitive  church.  Sir  E.  Dering,  Speeches,  p.  74. 

approximate  (a-prok'si-mat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
approximated,  ppr.  approximating.  [<  LL.  ap- 
proximates, pp.  of  approximare,  < L.  ad,  to,  + 


written,  less  commonly,  appertinent;  < ME. 
appertenant,  apertinent,  appurtenaunt,  apurte- 
nant,  etc.,  < OF.  apertenant,  apartenant,  < LL. 
appertinen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  appertinere,  belong  to,* 
appertain : see  appertain  and  -ant1,  and  cf . ap- 
purtenance.'] I.  a.  Appertaining  or  belonging ; 
pertaining ; incident  or  relating  to,  as  a legal 
right,  interest,  or  property  subsidiary  to  one 
more  valuable  or  important. 

II.  n.  A thing  appertaining  to  another  more 
important  thing;  an  appurtenance;  a belonging. 

One  who  is  affected 

with  apraxia. 

aprankt  (a-prank'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 
[<  as  + prank.)  In  ostentations  or  imperti- 
nent fashion. 

apraxia  (a-prak'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  awpafta, 
not  doing,  non-action,  < drcpanrog,  not  doing, 
not  to  be  done,  < a-  priv.  4-  npanris,  verbal  adj. 
of  wpaaceir,  do:  see  practice,  praxis.)  An  ina- 
bility to  execute  purposeful  movements,  which 
is  not  due  to  paralysis,  ataxia,  or  loss  of  sen- 
sation . — Ideational  apraxia,  same  as  sensory  apraxia. 
— Motor  apraxia,  a form  in  which  the  person  recognizes 
an  object  and  may  state  its  use,  yet  fails  utterly  in  at- 
tempting to  use  it  himself.— Sensory  apraxia,  inability 
to  use  objects  properly  through  misjudgment  regarding 
their  nature. 


cony),  = It.  poggio,  a hill,  bluff,  formerly  also  a apresst,  v.  t.  An  old  form  of  oppress.  Chaucer. 


horse-block,  etc. : see  podium.)  To  support; 
milit.,  to  post,  as  troops,  at  a point  of  support, 
appui  (ap-we'),  n.  [F.,  a support,  prop,  < ap- 
pmjer, support:  see  appui,  «.]  If.  A support, 
stay,  or  prop. 

If  a vine  be  to  climb  trees  that  are  of  any  great  height, 
there  would  be  stays  and  appuies  set  to  it. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  I.  538. 
2.  In  the  manage,  a reciprocal  action  between 
the  mouth  of  the  horse  and  the  hand  of  the 
rider,  the  bit  and  rein  forming  the  line  of  com- 
munication: thus,  a horse  with  a sensitive 
mouth  may  be  said  to  have  a good  appui , and 


« guuu  a.xLvx  me  sunsnme  oaui.  u.  n. 

the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rider  if  his  hand  apricityt  (a-pris'i-ti), 

is  good. — Point  d’appui  (pwafi  dap-we'),  point  of  sup-  *.««**—»—*. 

port ; basis ; milit.,  a supporting-point  for  a line  of  battle, 
as  a grove,  village,  or  walled  inclosure. 

[<  L.  appulsus, 


apricate  (ap'ri-kat),  v.  [<  L.  apricatus,  pp.  of 
apricari,  bask  in  the  sun,  < apricus,  open  to  the 
sun,  sunny,  prob.  < *apericus,  < aperire,  open: 
see  aperient,  and  cf.  April.)  I.  intrans.  To 
bask  in  the  sun.  Boyle.  [Rare.] 

II.  trans.  To  expose  to  sunlight.  De  Quincey. 
[Rare.] 

aprication  (ap-ri-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L . aprica- 
tio(n-),  < apricari:  see  apricate.)  The  act  of 
basking  in  the  sun;  exposure  to  sunlight. 
Cocker  am.  [Rare.] 

The  luxury  and  benefit  of  aprixation,  or  immersion  in 
the  sunshine  bath.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  209. 

n.  [<  L.  apricitas,  < apri- 
cus, sunny:  see  "apricate.)  The  warmness  of 
the  sun  in  winter.  Cockeram. 


apricockt,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  apricot. 

adpulsus,  driving  to',  a landing,  approach,  < ap-  Jj'Pricot  (a  pri-kot  or  ap  ri-kot),  n.  [Early  mod- 
pulsus,  adpulsus,  pp.  of  a^ellere,  adhere,  aprvcoK 


drive  to,  < ad,  to, ‘ + pellere,  drive:  see  pulse,  and 
cf.  impulse,  repulse.)  1.  The  act  of  striking 
against  or  driving  upon  something;  active  or 
energetic  approach.  [Rare.] 

In  all  consonants  there  is  an  appuise  of  the  organs. 

Holder. 

2.  In  astron.,  a close  apparent  approach  of  a 
planet  or  star  to  the  sun  or  moon. — 3f.  A 
coming  to  land,  as  of  a vessel : as,  “the  appuise 
of  the  ark,”  J.  Bryant,  Mythol.,  II.  412. 


proximare,  come  nearj  < proximus  (for  *propsi-  appulsion  (a-pul'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *appul- 
mus),  superl.  oiprope,  near:  see  proximate,  and  sio(n-),<.  appulsus:  see  appuise.)  The  act  of 
cf.  approach.)  I.  trans.  To  carry  or  bring  near;  striking  against ; collision ; concussion;  shock, 
advance  closely  upon;  cause  to  approach  in  appulsive  (a-pul'siv),  a.  [<  L.  appulsus:  see 

appuise  and  -ive.)  Striking  against;  impin- 
ging : as,  the  appulsive  influence  of  the  planets, 
appulsively  (a-pul'siv-li),  adv.  By  appulsion. 
appurtenance  (a-per'te-nans),  n.  [Also,  less 
commonly,  appertenancej"  apperttnence,  and, 
with  immediate  dependence  on  the  verb,  ap- 
pertainance,  q.  v. ; < ME.  appertenaunce,  ap- 
partenaunce,  but  earlier  and  usually  appur- 
tenaunce,  apportenaunce,  apurtenaunce,  apor- 
tenaunce,  < AF.  apurtenance,  OF.  apertenance, 
apartenance  = Pr.  apartenensa  = It.  apparte- 
nenza,  < ML.  appertenentia,  < LL.  appertinere, 
belong  to,  appertain:  see  appertain,  appurte- 
nant, and  -ance.)  1.  The  act,  state,  or  fact  of 
appertaining. — 2.  That  which  appertains  or  be- 
longs to  something  else ; something  belonging 
to  another  thing  as  principal ; an  adjunct ; an 
appendage;  an  accessory:  as,  “ appurtenances 
of  majesty,”  Barrow,  Sermons,  III.  xiv. 

The  Pope  with  his  appertinences  the  Prelates. 

Milton , Areopagitica,  p.  42. 
Revolutions  upon  revolutions,  each  attended  by  its  ap- 
purtenance of  proscriptions,  and  persecutions,  and  tests. 

Macaulay,  Hallara’s  Const.  Hist. 

3.  Specifically,  in  law,  a right,  privilege,  or  im- 
provement belonging  to  a principal  property, 
as  a right  of  pasture  in  a common  attached 
to  an  estate,  outhouses,  gardens,  etc.,  attached 
to  a mansion,  and  the  like, 
appurtenancet  (a-per'te-nans),  v.  t.  [<  appur- 
tenance, n.)  To  furnish’  with  by  way  of  appur- 
tenance ; supply  or  equip. 

The  buildings  are  antient,  large,  strong,  and  fair,  and 
appertenanced  with  the  necessaries  of  wood,  water,  fish- 
ing, parks,  and  mills.  R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 


position,  quality,  character,  condition,  etc, 

To  approximate  the  inequality  of  riches  to  the  level  of 
nature.  Burke. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  near ; approach  closely ; 
figuratively,  to  stand  in  intimate  relation ; be 
remarkably  similar. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  every  dominant  system  . . . to  force 
its  opponents  into  the  most  hostile  and  jealous  attitude, 
from  the  apprehension  which  they  naturally  feel,  lest,  in 
those  points  in  which  they  approximate  towards  it,  they 
should  be  misinterpreted  and  overborne  by  its  authority. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Development  of  Christ.  Doctrine,  Int. 

approximate  (a-prok'si-mat),  a.  [<  LL.  approxi- 
matusjpp.:  see  the  verb.]  ’ 1.  Near  in  position; 
near  to;  close  together.  Specifically  — (a)  In  anat., 
applied  to  teeth  so  arranged  in  the  jaw  that  there  is  no 
vacancy  between  them,  as  the  teeth  of  man.  ( b ) In  bot., 
said  of  leaves  or  other  organs  that  stand  near  together. 

2.  Near  in  character ; very  similar : as,  a state- 
ment closely  approximate  to  a falsehood. — 3. 
Nearly  approaching  accuracy  or  correctness; 
nearly  precise,  perfect,  or  complete:  as,  an  ap- 
proximate result;  approximate  values. 

The  English  must  certainly  rank  among  the  more  mixed 
nations ; we  cannot  claim  the  approximate  purity  of 
Basques  and  Albanians.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  88. 
Approximate  value  or  formula,  in  math.,  one  which 
is  very  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  true. 

approximately  (a-prok'si-mat-li),  adv.  In  an 
approximate  manner;  by  approximation ; near- 
ly; closely. 

approximation  (a-prok-si-ma'shon),  n.  [=F. 
approximation,  < LL.  approximare : see  approxi- 
mate,v.)  1.  The  act  of  approximating;  a draw- 
ing, moving,  or  advancing  near  in  space,  posi- 
tion, degree,  or  relation ; approach ; proximity. 


coct,  etc.,  with  term,  after  F.  abricot,  also,  and 
earlier,  apricoclc,  aprecock,  apricolc,  abrecock, 
abrecok,  etc.  (cf.  D.  abrikoos,  Dan.  abrikos,  Sw. 
aprikos,  G.  aprikose),  < Pg.  albricoque  = Sp.  al- 
baricoque,  OSp.  albarcoque,  albercoque,  etc.,  = 
It.  albercocca,  albicocca  (the  forms  in  apr-,  as 
in  E.,  G.,  etc.,  being  due  perhaps  to  a fancied 
connection  with  L.  apricus,  sunny  (so  ex- 
plained by  Minsheu:  “q[uasi]  in  aprico  coc- 
tus,**  ripened  in  a sunny  place) : see  apricate),  < 
Ar.  al-birquq,  al-burquq,  apricot,  < al,  the,  and 
burqitq,  < Gr.  it pamomov,  pi.  7r paintnaa  (Dioscori- 
des),  later  Ttpesihuaa,  fleputiKKta  (whence  formerly 
in  It.  berricocche,  pi. — Minsheu),  < L .prcecoqua, 
apricots,  neut.  pi.  of  praicoquus,  a form  of  pree- 
cox,  early  ripe,  precocious,  < pros,  beforehand, 
+ coquere,  cook : see  precocious  and  cook1.  The 
vernacular  Ar.  name  is  mishmish,  mushmush,  > 
Pers.  mishmish;  Hind,  khubani.)  A roundish, 


Apricot  (Prunus  Armentaca). 

pubescent,  orange-colored  fruit,  of  a rich  aro- 
matic flavor,  the  produce  of  a tree  of  the  plum 
kind,  Prunus  Armeniaca,  family  Amygdalacese. 
Its  specific  name  is  due  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a native  of 
Armenia,  but  it  is  now  supposed  to  be  of  Chinese  origin. 


apricot 

It  grows  wild  in  the  Himalayas  and  Northwestern  Prov- 
inces of  India,  where  its  fruit  is  gathered  in  great  quanti- 
ties. It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1524,  by  the  garden- 
er of  Henry  VIII.  The  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  from  15 
to  20  and  even  30  feet,  and  its  flowers  appear  before  its 
leaves.  In  cultivation  it  is  often  propagated  by  budding 
upon  plum-stocks.  There  is  a considerable  number  of  va- 
rieties, some  of  them  with  sweet  kernels  which  may  be 
eaten  like  almonds.  The  wild  apricot  of  the  West  Indies 
is  the  Maminea  Americana ; that  of  Guiana,  the  Courou- 
pita  Guianensis.  Formerly  also  spelled  apricock. 

April  (a'pril),  n.  [<  ME.  Aprile , Aprille,  etc. 
(AS.  rarely  Aprelis ),  also  and  earlier  Averil, 
Averel,  Averylle , < OF.  Avrill,  F.  Avril  = Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  Abril  = It.  Aprile  = D.  April  = MHG. 
Aprille,  Abrille , Abrelle,  Aprill,  G.  April  = Dan. 
Sw.  April,  < L.  Aprilis  (sc.  mensis,  month), 
April;  usually,  but  fancifully,  regarded  as  if 
< *aperilis,  < aperire,  open,  as  the  month  when 
the  earth  1 opens ’ to  produce  new  fruits:  see 
aperient.']  The  fourth  month  of  the  year,  con- 
taining thirty  days.  With  poets,  April  is  the  type  of 
inconstancy,  from  the  changeableness  of  its  weather. — 
April  fooL  See  fool i. 

a priori  (a  prl-o'ri).  [L.,  from  something  prior 
or  going  before:  a for  at,  from;  priori , abl.  of 
prior , neut.  prius,  preceding:  see  prior,  a.] 
From  the  former;  from  that  which  precedes; 
hence,  from  antecedent  to  consequent,  from  con- 
dition to  conditioned,  or  from  cause  to  effect. 
Since  the  fourteenth  century,  the  phrase  demonstratio  a 
priori  (first  found  in  Albert  of  Saxony,  died  1390)  has 
been  commonly  employed,  instead  of  the  earlier  expres- 
sion demonstratio  propter  quid,  to  mean  proof  proceeding 
from  causes  or  first  principles : opposed  to  demonstratio 
a posteriori,  or  demonstratio  quia,  which  proceeds  from  ef- 
fect to  cause,  and  simply  proves  the  fact  without  show- 
ing why  it  must  be  as  it  is.  In  the  eighteenth  century  de- 
monstratio a priori  was  applied  to  reasoning  from  a given 
notion  to  the  conditions  which  such  notion  involves.  But 
since  Kant,  a priori,  used  as  an  adjective  and  frequently 
placed  before  the  noun,  has  been  applied  to  cognitions 
which,  though  they  may  come  to  us  in  experience,  have 
their  origin  in  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  are  independent 
of  experience. 

Demonstration  is  perfect,  when  it  proceedeth  from  the 
proper  cause  to  the  effect,  called  of  the  scholemen,  d 
priore.  Blundeville , Arte  of  Logicke  (1599),  vi.  19. 

Thus  when  we  argue  from  the  ideas  we  have  of  immen- 
sity, eternity,  necessary  existence,  and  the  like,  that  such 
perfections  can  reside  but  in  one  being,  and  thence  con- 
clude that  there  can  be  but  one  supreme  God,  . . . this  is 
an  argument  a priori.  Clarke. 

General  truths,  which  at  the  same  time  bear  the  charac- 
ter of  an  inward  necessity,  must  be  independent  of  experi- 
ence-clear and  certain  by  themselves.  They  are  there- 
fore called  a priori,  while  that  which  is  simply  taken  from 
experience  is  said  to  be,  in  ordinary  parlance,  known  a 
posteriori  or  empirically  only. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  by  Max  Muller. 

As  used  in  a psychological  sense,  knowledge  a posteriori 
is  a synonym  for  knowledge  empirical,  or  from  experience ; 
and,  consequently,  is  adventitious  to  the  mind,  as  subse- 
quent to,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  exercise  of  its  facul- 
ties of  observation.  Knowledge  a piiori,  on  the  contrary, 
called  likewise  native,  pure,  or  transcendental  knowledge, 
embraces  those  principles  which,  as  the  condition  of  the 
exercise  of  its  faculties  of  observation  and  thought,  are, 
consequently,  not  the  result  of  that  exercise.  True  it  is 
that,  chronologically  considered,  our  a priori  is  not  ante- 
cedent to  our  a posteriori  knowledge ; for  the  internal  con- 
ditions of  experience  can  only  operate  when  an  object  of 
experience  has  been  presented.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

A priori  philosopher,  a philosopher  who  believes  in  the 
existence  of  a priori  cognition  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  the 
term ; an  apriorist. 

apriorism  (a-pri-d'rizm),  n.  [<  a priori,  as  adj., 
+ Asm.]  1 . A principle  assumed  as  if  known 
a priori : used  in  a depreciatory  sense. 

Unwarrantable  a-priorisms,  . . . pure  unproved  as- 
sumptions. The  American,  VIII.  106. 

2.  A priori  reasoning,  as  characteristic  of  a- 
^phase.of  thought  or  of  a thinker, 
apriorist  (a-pri-6'rist),  n.  [<  a priori,  as  adj., 
+ -ist.  ] One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of 
a prion  cognition  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  the 
term.  See  a priori. 

This  will  be  disputed  by  the  api-iorists. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 182. 

aprioristic  (a-pri-o-ris'tik),  a.  1.  A priori. — 
2.  Having  something  of  an  a priori  character: 
a,s,  aprioristic  reasoning  or  tendencies.  [Rare.] 
apriority  (a-pri-or'i-ti),  n.  [<  a priori  + -ity.] 
In  philos. , the  character  of  being  underived  from 
experience,  or  of  being  a priori. 

Aprocta  (a-prok'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
aproctus:  see  aproctous.]  One  of  two  divisions 
of  the  Turbellaria,  in  which  the  digestive  cavity 
is  cajeal,  having  no  anal  aperture : contrasted 
with  Proctucha.  See  cut  under  Dendroccela. 
aproctous  (a-prok'tus),  a.  [<  NL.  aproctus,  < 
Gr.  a-  priv.  + Tr puKT dp,  anus.]  Having  no  anus ; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
the  Aprocta. 

The  aproctous  condition,  which  persists  in  most  of  the 
Platyhelminthes,  is  passed  through  by  these  forms  at  an 
early  stage  in  development. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  162. 
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apron  (a'prun  or  a'pern),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
apern,  apurn,  earlier  napron,  whence,  by  ruisdi- 
viding  a napron  as  an  apron,  the  loss  of  initial 
n,  as  in  adder1,  auger,  orange,  ouch,  umpire,  etc., 

< ME.  napron,  naprun,  napronne,  naperonn,  < 
OF.  naperon  (F.  napperon),  < nape,  nappe  (F. 
nappe,  a cloth,  table-cloth),  < L.  mappa,  a 
cloth:  see  napery,  napkin,  and  map.']  1.  A 
piece  of  apparel  made  in  various  ways  for  cov- 
ering the  front  of  the  person  more  or  less  com- 
pletely. It  is  ordinarily  used  while  at  work  to  keep  the 
clothes  clean  or  protect  them  from  injury,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  made  of  cotton  or  linen,  or  for  blacksmiths, 
shoemakers,  etc.,  of  leather.  Aprons  of  silk  or  other  fine 
material  are  sometimes  worn  by  ladies  as  an  article  of  dress 
or  for  ornament.  An  apron  is  also  part  of  certain  official 
costumes,  as  that  of  an  English  bishop,  and  that  of  free- 
masons and  of  members  of  other  secret  or  friendly  societies. 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  apron  in  shape  or 
use.  (a)  The  leather  covering  used  to  protect  the  lower 
part  of  the  person  while  riding  in  an  open  carriage.  ( b ) A 
rectangular  sheet  of  lead  with  a conical  projection  on  the 
under  side,  used  to  cover  the  vent  in  heavy  guns  and  field- 
pieces.  Also  called  cap.  (c)  A platform  or  flooring  of 
plank  at  the  entrance  of  a dock;  the  sill.  ( d ) In  carp., 
the  sill  or  lower  part  of  a window.  ( e ) A strip  of  lead 
which  directs  the  drip  of  a wall  into  a gutter.  (/)  A piece 
of  leather  or  boarding  used  to  conduct  loose  moving  mate- 
rial past  an  opening,  as  grain  in  a separator,  (g)  Sheets 
of  lead,  or  flashing,  placed  about  skylights  and  at  the  in- 
tersection of  dormer  windows  with  the  roof.  ( h ) The  fat 
skin  covering  the  belly  of  a goose.  [Provincial.]  (£)  In 
zool.,  the  abdomen  of  the  brachyurous  or  short-tailed 
decapod  crustaceans,  as  crabs:  so  called  because  it  is 
folded  under  and  closely  applied  to  the  thorax.  Its  width 
and  general  shape  often  distinguish  the  sexes. 

3.  In  ship-carp.,  a piece,  or  pieces,  of  curved 
timber  placed  in  a ship  just  above  the  fore- 
most end  of  the  keel,  to  strengthen  and  back 
up  the  several  pieces  of  the  stem.  See  cut 
under  stem. — 4.  In  mech,,  the  piece  that 
holds  the  cutting-tool  of  a plane. — 5.  Any 
device  for  protecting  a surface  of  earth  from 
the  action  of  moving  water.  Examples  of  such 
devices  are  : (a)  a mattress  of  brushwood  and  logs  an- 
chored with  stones,  to  protect  river-banks  from  the  action 
of  the  current ; ( b ) the  planking  or  logs  placed  at  the  base 
of  a sea-wall,  to  protect  it  from  the  scour  of  the  waves ; 
(c)  the  platform  which  receives  the  water  that  falls  over 
a dam  or  through  a sluice. 

apron  (a'prun  or  a'pern),  v.  t.  [<  apron,  n.] 
To  put  an  apron  on;  furnish  with  an  apron; 
cover  as  with  an  apron. 

The  cobbler  aproned  and  the  parson  gowned. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  197. 

aproneert  (a-prun-er'),  n.  [<  apron  + -eer.] 
One  who  wears  an  apron ; a tradesman  or  shop- 
man; a mechanic:  as,  “some  surly  aproneer,” 
Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  238. 
apron-lining  (a'prun-li,/ning),  n.  In  joinery, 
the  piece  of  boarding  which  covers  the  rough 
apron-piece  of  a staircase, 
apron-man  (a'prun-man),  n.  A man  who  wears 
an  apron;  a laboring  man  or  workman;  a 
waiter  or  bar-tender. 

You  have  made  good  work, 

You,  and  your  apron-men.  Shale.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

apron-piece  (a'prun-pes),  n.  In  joinery,  a piece 
of  timber  fixed  into  a wall  and  projecting  hori- 
zontally, to  support  the  carriage-pieces  and 
joistings  in  the  half-spaces  or  landing-places 
of  a staircase.  Also  called  pitching-piece. 
apron-roll  (a'prun-rol),  n.  In  mack.,  a roll 
which  gives  motion  to  or  which  supports  a 
traveling  apron. 

The  upward  movement  of  the  drum  prevents  the  skin 
from  being  carried  around  the  inner  apron-roll. 

C.  T.  Dams,  Leather,  p.  315. 

apron-squiret,  n.  Same  as  apple-squire.  Nashe. 
{N.  E.  V.) 

apron-string  (a'prun-string),  n.  A string  by 
which  an  apron  is  attached  to  the  person. — 
Apron-string  hold,  in  law,  a tenure  of  property  through 
one’s  wife,  or  during  her  lifetime  alone.— To  be  tied  to  a 
woman’s  apron-strings,  to  be  bound  to  her  as  a child 
is  bound  to  its  mother ; be  unable  to  break  away  from  her 
control  or  Influence ; be  kept  subservient  to  her  caprice. 

apropos  (ap-ro-po'),  adv.,  a.,  and  n.  [<  F.  a pro- 
pos,  to  the  purpose : cl,  to,  with  reference  to, 

< L.  ad,  to;  propos,  purpose,  < L . propositum, 
a thing  proposed : see  purpose  and  propose.] 
I.  adv.  1.  To  the  purpose;  opportunely;  sea- 
sonably.— 2.  With  reference  or  regard";  in  re- 
spect : followed  by  of. 

Suddenly,  and  d propos  of  nothing,  asking  him  how  it 
was  possible  for  a man  to  have  three  godmothers. 

W.  Black,  Shandon  Bells,  xxxiii. 

3.  With  reference  to  that  (a  thing  just  men- 
tioned) ; by  the  way : used  absolutely,  to  intro- 
duce an  incidental  observation. 

Mr.  Brown  is  now  busy  upon  his  work.  Apropos,  I 
heard  very  lately  that  my  friend  was  the  author  of  that 
line  little  pamphlet  that  has  so  irretrievably  spoiled  the 
credit  and  sale  of  that  vain  simple  book  of  Weston’s. 

Warburton,  To  Hurd,  Letter  xvii. 
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II.  a.  Opportune;  seasonable;  to  the  pur- 
pose; pertinent;  happy:  as,  an  apropos  remark. 

III.  n.  Pertinency.  [Rare.] 

Aprosmictus  (ap-ros-mik'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

anpdaiMKTog,  not  associating,  isolated,  < a-  priv. 
+ *vp6a/UKTog,  verbal  adj.  of  irpooiuyvbvai,  mingle 
with,  associate,  < np6g,  by,  with,  + piyvvvai, 
mingle,  mix:  see  mix.]  A genus  of  parra- 
keets.  It  includes  A.  erythropterus,  the  red-winged  par- 
rakeet  of  Australia,  and  A.  scapulatus , the  king  parrakeet. 
By  some  the  name  is  given  to  a subgenus  of  Platycercus. 

aprosopia  (ap-ro-so'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  airpo- 
<JU7rog,  without  a face,  *C  a-  priv.  + Trpdtjonrov, 
face.]  In  teratol.,  absence  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  face,  due  to  arrested  development  of  the 
mandibular  arch. 

aproterodont  (ap-ro-ter'o-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  a- 
priv.  + irpdrepog,  in  front,  + odovq  (odour-)  = E. 
tooth.]  In  herpet.,  having  no  front  teeth:  ap- 
plied to  the  dentition  of  serpents  whose  inter- 
maxillaries  are  toothless. 

aps  (aps),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  asp 1,  q.  v.]  A 
common  name  for  white-poplar  wood,  used  for 
toys,  etc.  [Eng.] 

apse  (aps),  n.  [<  L.  apsis,  in  the  architectural 
sense,  as  in  definition:  see  apsis.]  1.  In  arch. : 
( a ) Strictly,  any  recess,  or  the  termination 
of  a building,  of  semicircular  plan,  covered 
by  a semicircular  vault  or  semi-dome ; hence, 
a similar  feature  of  polygonal  plan,  (ft)  In 
ordinary  use,  the  termination  of  the  choir  or 


Apse.— Duomo  of  Pisa,  Italy. 


sanctuary  of  any  church,  particularly  if  it  pre- 
sents a superficial  resemblance  to  an  apse  in 
the  stricter  sense,  in  that  it  is  at  least  approxi- 
mately semicircular  in  plan,  and  vaulted : com- 
monly equivalent  to  clievet,  and  applied  to  the 
altar  extremity  of  a church,  even  if  of  rectan- 
gular plan  and  not  vaulted,  and  including  the 
apse-aisles,  chapels,  and  any  other  adjunct  to 
the  ritual  east  end  of  a church.  The  apse  in  its 
origin  was  a characteristic  feature  of  the  ancient  Roman 
basilica,  in  which  it  formed  the  raised  tribune  for  the  court 
magistrates.  The  throne  of  the  qumstor  or  presiding  judge 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  apse. 
When  the  basilicas  became  Christian  churches,  the  throne 
was  replaced  by  the  high  altar,  which  still  occupies  this 
position  in  Latin  churches  of  the  strict  basilica  type,  and 
has  regularly  kept  it  in  Oriental  churches.  Some  types  of 
church  regularly  have  secondary  apses  in  other  positions 
than  at  the  eastern  end,  as  at  the  western  end,  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  transepts  or  of  aisles,  etc.  See  cuts  under 
basilica  and  bema.  Also  apsis. 

2.  In  astron.,  same  as  apsis. 
apse-aisle  (aps'Il),  n.  An  aisle  which  extends 
around  an  apse,  continuing  the  lateral  aisles 
of  the  choir,  or  choir-aisles. 


Apse-aisle.— Original  plan  of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris. 


apse-chapel  (aps'chap"el),  n.  A chapel  open 
ing  upon  an  apse  or  apse-aisle. 
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apselaphesis  (ap-sel-a-fe'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a-  priv.  + \ptiXdijn)ate,  feeling,  < iprj'Aaijiav , feel, 
grope,  touch,  connected  with  xpyv,  touch,  rub.] 
In  pathol.,  diminution  or  loss  of  tactile  sensi- 
bility. 

apsidal  (ap'si-dal),  a.  [<  apsis  (apsid-)  + -al.) 
1.  In  astron.,  pertaining  to  the  apsides.  See 
apsis. — 2.  In  arch.,  of  or  relating  to  an  apse; 
of  the  nature  or  form  of  an  apse  ; terminating 
in  an  apse. 

The  prothesis  and  diaconicon  [in  Armenian  churches]  are 
never  apsidal  on  the  outside,  and  seldom  so  on  the  inside. 

J.  M.  Neale , Eastern  Church,  i.  174. 

Apsidal  chapel,  (a)  A chapel  terminating  in  an  apse. 
(b)  An  apse-chapel.— Apsidal  surface,  in  math.,  a sur- 
face related  to  any  other  surface  and  to  any  point  as  Fres- 
nel’s wave-surface  is  related  to  the  quadric  surface  and 
to  its  center ; that  is  to  say,  on  each  plane  section  of  an 
original  surface  through  a certain  fixed  point  the  radii 
from  that  point  which  cut  the  section  orthogonally  are 
taken,  and  distances  equal  to  these  radii  are  measured  off 
from  the  fixed  point  on  the  perpendicular  to  the  section  ; 
then  the  locus  of  the  extremities  of  these  lines  so  mea- 
sured is  the  apsidal  surface. 

apsidally  (ap'si-dal-i),  adv.  In  the  form  or 
manner  of  an  apse  ; with  an  apse. 

In  this  difficulty  the  architect  hit  upon  the  happy  ex- 
pedient of  finishing  the  roof  westwards  apsidally. 

Dean  Howson , Handbook  of  Chester  Cathedral,  p.  40. 

apsides,  n.  Plural  of  apsis. 

apsidiole  (ap-sid'i-ol),  n.  [F.,  commonly  absi- 
cliole,  < NL.  *apsidiola,  dim.  of  L.  apsis  (apsid-), 
apse.]  A small  apse  ; a secondary  apse,  as  one 
of  the  apses  on  either  side  of  the  central  or 


Apsidioles.— St.  Semin,  Toulouse,  12th  century. 


main  apse  in  a church  of  triapsidal  plan,  or  one 
of  the  apse-chapels  when  these  project  on  the 
exterior  of  the  church,  particularly  if  the  pro- 
jection resembles  an  apse  in  shape.  Also  writ- 
ten absidiole. 

apsis  (ap'sis),  pi.  apsides  (ap'si-dez).  [L. 
(pi.  apsides),  also  absis  (pi.  absides)  and  absida 
(pi.  absiclce),  a round  arch  or  vault,  the  circle 
which  a star  describes  in  its  orbit,  a bowl,  < Gr. 
afig  (pi.  ai pities),  a loop,  wheel,  orbit,  etc.,  < a?r- 
tuv,  fasten,  bind:  see  apt.)  1.  In  astron.,  a 
point  in  the  eccentric  orbit  of  a planet  in  which 
it  is  either  furthest  from  or  nearest  to  the  body 
about  which  it  revolves.  The  higher  apsis  is  the 
point  furthest  from,  and  the  lower  apsis  the  point  nearest 
to,  the  central  body.  The  line  of  apsides  is  the  line  join- 
ing the  apsides.  These  terms  were  originally  applied  to 
circular  orbits,  but  are  now  extended  to  ellipses.  Also 
apse. 

2.  In  arch.,  same  as  apse. — 3.  A reliquary  or 
case  in  which  the  relics  of  saints  are  kept, 
especially  one  of  a form  imitating  the  curves 
of  a dome  or  vault. 

Sometimes  written  absis. 
apsychical  (ap-si'ki-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
ipvx‘it6c,  of  the  mind  or  soul : see  a-18  psychi- 
cal.) 1.  Not  psychical ; not  mental  or  spirit- 
ual.— 2.  Not  involving  conscious  mental  ac- 
tion ; not  controlled  by  the  mind, 
apt  (apt),  a.  [<  F.  apte  = Pr.  apte  = Sp.  Pg. 
apto  = It.  atto,  < L.  aptus,  fit,  fitted,  prop.  pp. 
of  obs.  apere,  fasten,  join  (whence  the  incep- 
tive apisci,  pp.  aptus,  reach  after,  try  to  seize), 
= Gr.  aitretv,  fasten,  bind.]  1.  Possessing  the 
qualities  necessary  or  proper  for  a certain  pur- 
pose or  end;  fit;  suited;  adapted;  suitable. 

All  the  men  of  might,  . . . strong  and  apt  for  war. 

2 Ki.  xxiv.  16. 

In  woode  and  stone,  not  the  softest,  but  hardest,  be  al- 
waies  aptest.  Ascham,  The  Scliolemaster,  p.  35. 

No  man  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looketh 
back,  is  apt  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Latimer , Sermon  of  the  Plough. 
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The  hands  that  have  grasped  dominion  and  held  it  have 
been  large  and  hard;  those  from  which  it  has  slipped, 
delicate,  and  apt  for  the  lyre  and  the  pencil. 

Lowell , Fireside  Travels,  p.  251. 

2.  Suited  to  its  purpose ; apposite  ; pertinent ; 
appropriate ; becoming : as,  an  apt  metaphor. 

Such  apt  and  gracious  words, 

That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 

And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1. 
Expert 

In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxv. 
Ludicrous  yet  apt  citations 
Of  barbarous  law  Latin. 

Whittier , Bridal  of  Pennacook. 

3.  Having  a tendency ; naturally  susceptible ; 
liable ; likely : as,  wheat  on  moist  land  is  apt 
to  blast  or  be  winter-killed. 

It  [the  harbor]  is  gay  with  hundreds  of  small  boats,  . . . 
apt  to  be  painted  green  and  adorned  with  pictures. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  135. 

4.  Inclined;  predisposed;  disposed  customa- 
rily ; prone ; ready : as,  one  who  is  too  apt  to 
slander  others. 

'Tis  time  my  hard-mouth’d  coursers  to  control, 

Apt  to  run  riot,  and  transgress  the  goal. 

Dry  den,  Pytliag.  Philos.,  1.  669. 
What  makes  you  thoughtless  in  your  conduct,  and  apt  to 
run  into  a thousand  little  imprudences? 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

5.  Ready;  prompt;  quick;  unusually  intelli- 
gent; expert;  facile:  as,  a pupil  apt  to  learn; 
an  apt  wit. 

Strong,  supple,  sinew-corded,  apt  at  arms. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

An  apt  taster  knows  which  wine  has  the  novel  flavor. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  289. 

6.  Prepared;  ready;  willing. 

Live  a thousand  years, 

I shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die. 

Shale.,  J.  C.,  iii.  1. 

The  paymaster  and  the  attorney  stood  at  hand  apt  with 
suggestions.  C.  J.  Bellamy,  The  Breton  Mills,  xiv. 

7f.  Capable  of  easy  explanation;  natural; 
credible. 

That  Cassio  loves  her,  I do  well  believe  it ; 

That  she  loves  him,  ’tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
=Syn.  1.  Apt,  Fit.  “The  words  apt  and  fit  might  be 
thought  to  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  former  is  of  Latin 
derivation ; but  apt  has  an  active  sense,  and  fit  a passive 
sense,— a distinction  clearly  shown  by  Shakspere,  when 
the  poisoner  in  the  play  in  Hamlet  says,  * hands  apt,  drugs 
fit,'  and  by  Wordsworth : ‘ Our  hearts  more  apt  to  sympa- 
thize with  heaven,  our  souls  more  fit  for  future  glory.’”  H. 
Reed,  Eng.  Lit.,  p.  106. — 2.  Meet,  fitting,  germane,  appro- 
priate.— 3 and  4.  Apt,  Likely,  Liable,  Subject,  prone. 
Apt,  when  used  in  this  sense  of  persons,  indicates  physical 
tendency  or  inward  inclination  : as,  apt  to  catch  cold ; apt 
to  neglect  work ; when  used  of  things,  it  similarly  indi- 
cates natural  tendency : as,  apt  to  mold.  Likely  may  sug- 
gest the  same  idea : as,  he  is  likely  to  do  it ; it  is  likely  to 
rust ; or  it  may  express  mere  external  probability  or 
chance  : as,  he  is  likely  to  come  at  any  moment.  Liable 
in  this  connection  is  properly  used  only  of  exposure  to 
evil,  being  practically  equivalent  to  exposed,  or  exposed 
to  the  danger  of : as,  liable  to  accident ; liable  to  be  hurt, 
that  is,  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  hurt ; liable  to 
censure:  in  such  use  it  does  not  express  probability  or 
tendency,  but  merely  the  possibility  of  exposure  or  risk. 
Subject  expresses  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  a person  or 
thing,  and  occasionally  does  happen.  Liable  to  disease 
and  subject  to  disease  thus  convey  different  ideas.  The 
things  to  which  we  are  liable  are  determined  more  by 
accident  or  circumstance ; the  things  to  which  we  are 
subject  are  determined  by  nature  and  constitution.  Apt 
to  be  suddenly  ill ; liable,  but  not  likely,  to  die  before  the 
physician  arrives  ; subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy. 

How  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  1. 

It  is  the  duty  of  practical  good  sense  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a certain  result,  though  not  certain  to  happen,  is 
likely  to  happen,  and  that  no  wise  man  will  put  that  likeli- 
hood out  of  sight.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  212. 

Till  that  hour 

Not  liable  to  fear,  or  flight,  or  pain. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  397. 
All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay, 

And  when  fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 

Dryden,  Mac  Flecknoe,  1.  1. 

5.  Clever,  bright,  dexterous. 

aptt  (apt),  v.  t.  [<  L.  aptare,  fit,  adapt,  accom- 
modate, adjust,  < aptus,  fit,  etc. : see  apt,  a .]  To 
prepare  for  a definite  service ; fit ; suit  for  an- 
ticipated circumstances ; adapt. 

If  he  he  mine,  he  shall  follow  and  observe  what  I will 
apt  him  to.  B.  Jonson , Poetaster,  i.  1. 

That  our  speech  he  apted  to  necessary  edification. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

He  takes  his  top-sail  down  in  such  rough  storms, 

And  apts  his  sails  to  airs  mere  temperate. 

Chairman  and  Shirley,  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  i. 

aptablet  (ap'ta-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  aptabilis,  < L. 
aptare,  adapt : see  apt,  v.,  and  -able.)  Capable 
of  being  fitted  or  adapted.  Sherwood. 
aptatet  (ap'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  aptatus,  pp.  of  ap- 
tare, adapt:  see  apt,  v.)  To  make  fit. 
Aptenodytes  (ap//te-no-di'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
airrr/v,  wingless  (<  a-  priv.  + itTvvdg,  winged,  < 
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7r frccOai,  irryvai,  fly),  + Siirr/c,  diver,  < 6buv, 
dive,  sink.]  A genus  of  penguins,  formerly  co- 
extensive with  the  family  Splieniscidce,  and  giv- 
ing name  to  a family  Aptenodytidce,  but  now 
usually  restricted  to  two  large  species,  the  em- 
peror and  Icing  penguins,  A.  imperator  and  A. 
rex,  or  A.  forsteri  and  A.  pennanti,  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  their  great  size  and  long, 
slender,  somewhat  curved  bill.  Both  were  for- 
merly called  the  great  or  Patagonia  penguin, 
A.  patachonica.  Also  Aptenodyta  and  Aptero- 
dyta. 

Aptenodytidse  (ap//te-no-dit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Aptenodytes  + -idee.)  A family  of  birds,  the 
penguins,  named  from  the  genus  Aptenodytes: 
synonymous  with  Splieniscidce  (which  see). 

Aptera  (ap'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (<  Gr.  airrepa, 
animals  without  wings,  aitrepov,  the  class  of 
such  animals — Aristotle),  neut.  pi.  of  apterus, 

< Gr.  aurepof,  wingless : see  apterous.)  In  zool., 
a group  to  which  various  limits  have  been  as- 
signed. (a)  In  the  Linnean  system  of  classification,  the 
seventh  and  last  order  of  Insecta, including  “insects ” with- 
out wings,  that  is,  crustaceans,  arachnidans,  myriapods, 
etc.  In  1795  it  was  divided  by  Latreille  into  seven  or- 
ders : Suctoria,  Thysanura,  Parasita,  Acephala,  Entomos- 
traca,  Crustacea,  and  Myriapoda.  (6)  In  Latreille’s  system 
of  classification  (1817),  the  fourth  of  nine  orders  of  Insecta , 
including  “wingless  forms  without  gnathites,”  and  con- 
taining only  the  fleas ; the  Suctoria  of  De  Geer,  the  Sipho- 
naptera  of  Latreille,  the  Aphaniptera  of  Kirby  and  modem 
writers.  Used  in  this  sense  also  by  Macleay  and  others, 
(c)  Loosely  applied  to  sundry  groups  of  wingless  insects 
besides  fleas,  as  to  the  haustellate  and  mandibulate  lice, 
the  thysanurons  insects,  etc.  (d)  In  Gegenbaur’s  system  of 
classification,  one  of  the  two  prime  divisions  of  Ilexapoda 
or  Insecta  (the  other  being  Pterj/gota),  consisting  of  the 
two  orders  Collembola  and  Thysanura,  containing  all  ap- 
terous ametabolous  insects  of  such  forms  as  Podura  and 
Lipura,  Campodea  and  Lepisma,  etc.  The  name  is  practi- 
cally synonymous  with  Ametabola  (which  see). 

apteral  (ap'te-ral),  a.  [As  apterous  + -al.)  1. 
Destitute  of  wings. — 2.  hi  arch.,  applied  to  a 
temple  or  other  building  which  has  no  columns 
on  the  flanks,  but  may  have  a portico  at  one  or 
at  each  end : opposed  to  peripteral,  surrounded 
by  columns.  See  prostyle  and  amphiprostyle. 
apteran  (ap'te-ran),  n.  [As  apterous  + -an.) 
A wingless  insect;  one  of  the  Aptera. 
apteria,  n.  Plural  of  apterium. 
apterial  (ap-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  apterium  + -al.) 
In  ornith.,  pertaining  to  an  apterium,  or  to  ap- 
teria. 

apterium  (ap-te'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  apteria  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  a-repor,  without  feathers:  see  ap- 
terous.) In  ornith.,  a tract  or  space  on  the 
skin  of  a bird  where  no  feathers  grow;  an  un- 
feathered tract,  in  distinction  from  a feather- 
tract  or  pteryla  (which  see).  Nitzsch;  Sunde- 
vall. 

apterous  (ap'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  apterus,  < Gr. 
ait repog,  wingless,  without  feathers,  < a-  priv. 
+ itTspdv,  a wing,  feather,  = E.  feather.)  1.  In 
zool.:  (a)  Wingless;  having  no  wings:  applied 
both  to  wingless  insects  belonging  to  winged 
groups,  and  to  the  wingless  stage  of  winged 
insects.  (6)  Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Aptera. — 2.  In  bot.,  destitute  of  membra- 
nous expansions,  as  a stem  or  petiole : opposed 
to  alate. 

Apteryges  (ap-ter'i-jez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Apteryx.)  A superfamily  group,  made  by  New- 
ton an  order,  of  ratite  birds,  based  upon  and  in- 
cluding only  the  family  Apterygidce  (which  see). 
Apterygia  (ap-te-rij'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a- priv.  + itrepvywv,  a wing,  fin:  sec  Pterygia.) 
A group  of  mollusks,  containing  all  gastropods 
with  an  intromittent  male  organ,  and  contrast- 
ing with  the  Pterygia,  composed  of  the  eephalo- 
pods  and  pteropods.  Latreille,  1825. 
apterygian  (ap-te-rij'i-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  airrepvyoc, 
wingless  (see  Apteryx),  + -ian.)  1.  Wingless; 
apterous. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Apteryx, 
or  to  the  family  Apterygidce. 

Apterygidse  (ap-te-rij'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ap- 
teryx (Apteryg-)  + -idee.)  A family  of  ratite  or 
struthious  birds,  of  the  subclass  Patitce  and 
suborder  or  superfamily  Apteryges,  constituted 
by  the  single  genus  Apteryx.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  rudimentary  condition  of  the  wings  and  tail,  4-toed 
feet,  very  long  slender  hill  with  terminal  nostrils,  and  many 
anatomical  peculiarities,  among  them  a better  develop- 
ment of  the  diaphragm  than  in  any  other  bird. 

Apteryginae  (ap'1'te-ri-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ap- 
teryx (Apteryg-)  + -ince.)  The  only  subfamily 
of  the  family  Apterygidce.  Gr.  B.  Gray,  1840. 
Apteryx  (ap'te-riks),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  Gr.  aitre- 
pvyo f,  wingless),  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + itrlpv^ (itrtpvy-), 
a wing,  < itrepAv,  a wing,  = E .feather.)  1.  A 
genus  of  ratite  birds,  constituting  the  family 
Apterygidce.  There  are  several  species  or  varieties,  aU 
inhabiting  New  Zealand,  of  which  A.  australis  has  been 
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longest  and  best  known ; A.  mantelli  inhabits  Stewart 
Island,  and  A.  oweni  the  South  Island.  All  are  known  as 
kiwis,  kiwi-kiwis, 
or  kivi-kivis,  from 
their  cry.  Also,  im- 
properly, Aptemyx 
and  Apternix. 

2.  [l.c.]  A bird 
of  this  genus ; 
a kiwi  (which 
see). 

aptha  (ap'tha), 
n.  See  aphtha. 

aptitude  (ap'ti- 
tud),  n.  [=  F. 
aptitude,  < ML. 
aptitudo,  < L. 
aptus,  apt,  fit : 
see  apt,  a.  Of. 
attitude,  which 
is  a doublet  of 
aptitude .]  1. 

The  state  or 
quality  of  being 


Apteryx  mantelli. 


apt  or  fit  for  or  suited  to  a purpose,  place,  or 
situation;  fitness;  suitableness. 

Aptitude  . . . for  the  end  to  which  it  was  aimed. 

Decay  of  Christ.  Piety. 

2.  A natural  tendency  or  acquired  inclination ; 
both,  capacity  and  propensity  for  a certain 
course:  as,  oil  has  an  aptitude  to  burn;  men 
acquire  an  aptitude  to  particular  vices. 

He  that  is  about  children  should  learn  their  nature  and 
aptitudes.  Locke. 

The  Americans  have  at  all  times  shown  a remarkable 
aptitude  for  the  sea-faring  life,  and  they  did  not  wait  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  take  measures  for  the 
construction  of  an  independent  navy. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

3.  Readiness  in  learning ; teachableness ; 
quickness  to  understand  and  acquire;  intelli- 
gence ; talent. 

He  was  a boy  of  remarkable  aptitude.  Macaulay. 

=Syn.  Faculty,  Capacity , etc.  See  genius. 

aptitudinal  (ap-ti-tu'di-nal),  a.  [<  ML.  apti- 
tudo ( aptitudin -)  + - al : see  aptitude.]  1.  Re- 
lating to  an  aptitude  or  aptitudes. — 2.  Existing 
in  possibility  or  capacity  merely.  [Rare.]  — 
Aptitudinal  relation,  a relation  which  does  not  require 
the  correlate  to  exist  actually,  but  only  potentially ; as,  for 
example,  the  relation  of  a desire  to  its  object. 

aptitudinally  (ap-ti-tu'di-nal-i),  adv.  In  an 
aptitudinal  manner;  in  a way  which  reveals 
aptitude. 

aptly  (apt'li),  adv.  In  an  apt  or  suitable  man- 
ner. (a)  With  exact  correspondence ; with  fitness ; justly. 
I have  forgot  your  name  ; but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform’d. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 

(b)  Suitably ; appropriately : of  language,  pertinently,  ap- 
positely, or  significantly. 

Irenseus  very  aptly  remarks.  Addison. 

Words  aptly  cull’d  and  meanings  well  express’d 
Can  calm  the  sorrows  of  a wounded  breast. 

Crabbe , The  Village. 

(c)  Readily ; quickly ; cleverly : a£,  to  learn  aptly. 

aptness  (apt'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  apt,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

The  aptness  of  things  to  their  end.  Hooker. 

What  should  be  the  aptness  of  birds,  in  comparison  of 
beasts,  to  imitate  speech  may  be  inquired.  Bacon. 

At  his  first  aptness,  the  maternal  love 
Those  rudiments  of  reason  did  improve. 

Dryden , Eleonora,  1.  218. 

Aptornis  (ap-t6r'nis),  n.  [NL.,  short  for  *ap- 
terornis,  < Or.  anrepog,  wingless  (see  apterous), 
+ opviQ,  a bird:  see  ornithology.']  A genus  of 
recently  extinct  ralliform  birds,  probably  of 
the  family  Ballidce,  related  to  the  extant  genus 
Ocydromus.  Ita  remains  are  found  in  New  Zealand  with 
those  of  the  moa.  A.  defossor  and  A.  otidtformis  are  two 
species  described  by  Owen  in  1871. 

aptosochromatism  (ap-t6//so-kr6'ma-tizm),  n. 
[<  Gr.  a-priv.  + irraci^,  falling  off  (cf.  airruaia, 
stability,  firmness : see  aptote),  + chromatism,.] 
In  ornith.,  change  of  color  of  the  plumage  with- 
out loss  or  gain  of  any  feathers.  Coues. 
aptote  (ap'tot),  n.  [<  LL.  aptotum,  only  in  pi. 
aptota,  < Gr.  awTarov,  neut.  of  cuttutoc,  without 
case,  undeclined,  also  as  a-r/'ic  (anroir-),  not  fall- 
ing, < a-  priv.  + TT-rurdf,  verbal  adj.  of  niirreiv, 
fall,  whence  also  7r roatg,  case,  inflection.]  In 
gram.,  a noun  which  has  no  distinction  of  cases ; 
an  indeclinable  noun. 

aptotic  (ap-tot'ik),  a.  [<  aptote  + -ic.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  aptote ; having  no  declen- 
sion.—-2.  Uninfleeted;  having  no  grammatical 
^inflections : said  of  certain  languages, 
aptychus  (ap'ti-kus),  pi.  aptychi  (-M). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  4-  priv.  + irrvxy,  a fold,  < nr inyceiv, 
fold.]  In  Cephalopoda,  a plate  formed  of  a 
shelly  substance,  found  in  the  terminal  cham- 
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her  of  certain  fossil  mollusks,  as  ammonites, 
and  regarded  by  some  as  an  operculum,  it  was 
formerly  considered  to  he  one  of  the  parts  of  different 
animals  called  trigonellites,  lepadites,  etc. 

The  Aptychi  . . . occupy  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  terminal  chamber  of  the  Ammonite,  and  have 
their  bases  towards  its  mouth.  Nothing  is  certainly 
known  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Aptychi  or  Anaptychi. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  459. 

Apulian  (a-pu'li-an),  a.  [<  L.  Apulia,  Appnlia, 
+ -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  region  called 
Apulia,  in  southern  Italy,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 
In  Roman  times  Apulia  included  the  region  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Adriatic,  south  of  the  Frentani  and 
east  of  Samnium,  and  later  also  the  Messapian  peninsula. 
Modern  Apulia  comprises  the  provinces  Foggia,  Bari,  and 
Lecce. 

A hill  in  the  midst  of  the  Apulian  plain. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  39. 
Apulian  pottery,  a name  given  to  the  Italo-Greek  pot- 
tery found  in  Apulia  and  southeastern  Italy  generally, 
especially  to  the  vases  with  red  figures  on  a lustrous  black 
ground,  some  of  the  most  important  examples  of  which  are 
from  this  region. 

Apus  (a'pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Siroiif,  without  feet : 
see  apod,  Apoda,  etc.]  1.  One  of  the  southern 
constellations  form- 
ed in  the  sixteenth 
century,  probably 
by  Petrus  Theodori ; 
the  Bird  of  Paradise. 

It  is  situated  south  of  the 
Triangulum  Australe, 
and  its  brightest  star  is 
of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

2.  A genus  of  bran- 
ehiopodous  or  phyl- 
lopodous  entomos- 
traeous  crustace- 
ans, typical  of  the 
family  Apodidce  or 
Apusidce:  named  (in 
the  form  Apous)  by 
Frisch  in  1732.  Like 
nearly  all  animals  which 
have  been  miscalled  Apo- 
da or  Apodes  (footless), 
they  have  feet,  these 
organs  in  the  phyllo- 

pods  ranging  from  11  to  the  rest  of  the  carapace,  or  omoste* 
60  pairs.  The  genus  is  gite  ; 21  to  26,  the  sist  simple  somites 
characterized  by  a large  Pr«=eded  by  twenty  pedigerous  so- 
shield  like  earanaee  nr  “l"5  bearing  the  foliaceous  swim. 
snieiQ  llKC  carapace,  or  ming-feet;  f,  eye;  If,  antennule: 
cephalothorax  in  one  iv  (or  lb),  labmm. 
piece,  covering  most  of 

the  animal.  A.  cancriformis,  called  the  crab-shelled 
shrimp,  is  2 or  3 inches  long,  and  is  noted  for  its  repeated 
molts  (it  sheds  its  skin  twenty  times  in  two  or  three 
months),  and  for  the  vast  numerical  preponderance  of  the 
females,  the  males  having  been  only  recently  discovered. 

3.  In  ornith. : (a)  A genus  of  birds,  of  the  fam- 
ily Cypselidce,  established  by  Scopoli  in  1777 : 
equivalent  to  Cypselus  of  Illiger,  1811.  (6)  [i.  c.] 
The  specific  name  of  the  common  swift  of  Eu- 
rope, Cypselus  apus. — 4.  [1.  c. ; pi.  api  (a'p!).] 
In  teratol.,  a monster  destitute  of  posterior 
limbs,  while  the  anterior  are  well  formed. 

Apusidce  (a-pu'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Apus 
+ -idw : so  formed  to  make  literal  distinction 
from  Apodidce.]  Same  as  Apodidce. 

Apygia  (a-pij'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  4-  priv. 
t 7rny#,  buttock.]  An  order  of  Brachiopoda : 
a synonym  of  Arthropomata  (which  see). 

Apyrenaemata  (a-pi-re-ne'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  apyrencmatus : see  dpyrenematous.] 
A division  of  animals  including  those  in  which 
the  blood-corpuscles  are  not  nucleated;  those 
animals  which  have  blood-disks  as  distinguished 
from  nucleated  cells  of  the  blood.  The  term  is 
practically  the  same  in  application  as  Mammalia,  though 
nuclei  have  been  discovered  in  the  form-elements  of  the 
blood  of  a few  mammals. 


Apus  glcicialis. — A,  lateral  view, 
the  right  half  of  the  carapace  cut 
away;  B,  dorsal  view;  x,  shell-gland  ; 
y,  caudal  filaments ; lb,  labrum  ; cs, 
cephalostegite,  separated  at  st  from 
the  re9t  of  the  carapace,  or 

__  r o gite ; 21  to  26,  the  six  simple 

characterized  by  a large  preceded  by  twenty  pedig, 
eb.-oin.ltkc  mites  bearing  the  folia 


apyrenematous  (a-pi-re-nem'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 

apyrencematus,  < Gr.  4-  priv.  + pyrencematus : 
see  a-18  and  pyrenematous.]  Not  pyrenema- 
tous;  having  blood  which  contains  disks,  or 
non-nucleated  corpuscles,  as  a mammal, 
apyretic  (ap-i-ret'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  airvperog,  with- 
out fever,  < 4-  priv.  4-  irvperoc,  fever.  Cf.  o, py- 
rexia.] Without  pyrexia  or  fever : specifically, 
in  pathol.,  applied  to  those  days  in  which  the 
intermission  of  fever  occurs  in  agues,  and  also 
to  local  affections  which  are  not  accompanied 
with  fever. 

apyrexia  (ap-i-rek'si-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  airvpe^ta, 
absence  of  fever,  < airipeKTOc,  without  fever,  < 4- 
priv.  + *7rvpeKr6g,  verbal  adj.  of  irvpkaauv,  he  in 
a fever,  < Trvperdg,  fever:  see  pyretic,  and  cf. 
apyretic.]  The  absence  or  intermission  of  py- 
rexia or  fever;  the  interval  between  the  parox- 
ysms in  intermittent  fevers.  Also  apyrexy. 
apyrexial  (ap-i-rek'si-al),  a.  [<  apyrexia  + -al.] 
^Relating  to  or  characterized  by  apyrexia ; apy- 
retic. 

apyTexy  (ap'i-rek-si),  n.  Same  as  apyrexia. 


aquage 

apyrotype  (a-pi'ro-tip),  ».  [<  Gr.  anvpo C,  with- 
out fire  (see  apyrous),  + type,  q.  v.]  Printing- 
type  produced  without  heat,  as  by  means  of  dies 
and  pressure,  instead  of  by  casting  in  molds, 
apyrous  (a-pi'rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aervpoc,  without 
fire,  < 4-  priv.  + uiip,  fire,  = E.  fire : see  fire  and 
pyre.]  Incombustible,  or  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a strong  heat  without  alteration  of  form  or 
properties,  as  asbestos,  mica,  and  talc.  Apyrous 
bodies  differ  from  refractory  ones  in  remaining  unchanged 
even  under  extreme  heat,  while  the  latter  may  be  altered 
even  though  not  fused  by  fire, 
aq.  In  phar.j  an  abbreviation  of  aqua. 
aqua  (a'kwa),  n.  [L.  (>  It.  acqua  = Sp.  P g. 
*aqua  = F.  eau ),  = Goth,  ahwa,  river,  = OHG. 
aha,  MHG.  ahe  (G.  A a,  the  name  of  several 
rivers)  = OS.  aha  = AS.  ea  (for  *eah : see  ey , 
island),  water,  river,  = OFries.  a,  e = Icel.  a , 
water,  river,  = Sw.  d = Dan.  aa , a brook.]  1. 
Water ; in  pharmacy  a solution  of  a volatile  sub- 
stance in  water : in  Great  Britain,  it  is  a solution 
of  an  essential  oil  only ; in  the  United  States, 
of  either  an  essential  oil  or  a gas. — 2.  In  anat., 
some  watery  fluid  or  humor. — Aqua  ammonise,  a 
solution  of  ammonia  gas  in  water,  having  the  chemical 
properties  of  an  alkali  hydrate. — Aquse  ductus  et  aquae 
haustus  (conducting  of  water  and  drawing  of  wateiv,  in 
Scots  law,  two  servitudes,  the  former  consisting  in  a right 
of  carrying  a watercourse  through  the  grounds  of  another, 
and  the  latter  of  watering  cattle  at  a liver,  well,  or  pond 
in  the  ground  of  another.— Aqua  fortis  (strong  water),  a 
name  given  to  weak  and  impure  nitric  acid.  Double  aqua 
fortis  contains  twice  as  much  acid  as  single  aqua  fortis. 

— Aqua  labyrinthi,  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear ; the  perilymph,  aquula  acustica,  or  liquor  Cotunnii. — 
Aqua  marina.  See  aquamarine. — Aqua  xnirabilis 
(wonderful  water),  (a)  A preparation  of  cloves,  galangals, 
cubebs,  mace,  cardamoms,  nutmegs,  ginger,  and  spirit  of 
wine,  digested  twenty-four  hours,  then  distilled.  Johnson, 
(b)  A carminative  cordial  prepared  from  oil  of  pimento 
(allspice):  also  called  spiHtus  pimentos.  Dunglison. — 
Aqua  Morgagni.  Same  as  liquor  Morgagni  (which  see, 
under  liquor).— Aqua  regia  or  aqua  regalis  (royal  wa- 
ter), a name  given  to  a mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid 
and  three  to  four  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  from  its  power 
of  dissolving  gold. — Aqua  Tofana,  a poisonous  fluid  made 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  a woman  of 
Palermo  named  Tofana  or  Toffana,  who  confessed  that  no 
fewer  than  600  persons  had  been  killed  with  it.  It  con- 
sisted chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  of  a strong  solution  of  arsenic 
obtained  by  a long  boiling  of  its  oxid.  Also  called  aquetta. 

— Aqua  vitse  (water  of  life),  an  old  name  for  alcohol, 
^now  familiarly  applied  to  native  distilled  spirits. 

aquaeductus  (a-kwe-duk'tus),  n,  [L. : gee  aque- 
duct.] In  anat.,  a canal  or  channel  conveying 
a fluid,  or  supposed  to  do  so.  Also  aqueductus. 

— Aquaeductus  cochleae,  the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea, 
a minute  venous  channel  in  the  temporal  bone,  running 
from  the  scalatympani  of  the  cochlea  to  a point  just  below 
the  internal  auditory  meatus.  — Aquaeductus  FaUopii, 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  a channel  through  the  temporal 
bone,  leading  from  the  internal  auditory  meatus  and  end- 
ing at  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  transmitting  the  facial 
nerve.— Aquaeductus  Sylvii,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  the 
channel  of  communication  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  Also  called  iter  a tertio  ad  quar- 
tum  ventriculum. — Aquaeductus  vestibuli,  a small  canal 
running  from  the  vestibule  of  the  ear  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  trans- 
mits the  ductus  endolymphaticus. 

aqussmanale  (a^kwe-ma-na'le),  n. ; pi.  aquce- 
manalia  (-li-a).  [ML.,  also  aquimanile,  aquimu- 
nale,  aquiminile,  LL.  aquiminale,  L.  aquccma- 
nalis,  LL.  also  aquiminarium,  < L.  aqua,  water, 
+ manalc,  a ewer,  neut.  of  manalis,  flowing, 

< manare,  flow, 
trickle,  drip.]  1. 
In  Bom.  antiq.,  a 
pitcher  or  vessel 
for  pouring  out 
water,  used  espe- 
cially for  pour- 
ing water  over 
the  hands  into  a 
basin  during  and 
after  meals. — 2. 
The  basin  in 
which,  accord- 
ing to  an  an- 
cient church  cer- 
emony, the  priest 
washed  his  hands 
before  celebrat- 
ing mass. — 3.  A kind  of  water-ewer  formerly 
used  in  private  houses,  and  frequently  made  in 
grotesque  forms.  The  term  is  now  used  spe- 
cifically in  this  sense. 

aquafortis  (a-kwa-for'tis),  n.  See  aqua  fortis, 
under  aqua. 

aquafortist  (a-kwa-f6r'tist),  n.  [<  aqua  fortis 
+ -ist.]  One  who  etches  by  means  of  aqna 
fortis.  N.  E.  J). 

aquage  (a'kwaj),  n.  [<  LL.  aquagium,  aque- 
duct, < L.  aqua,  water,  + agere,\esud-.  see  agent.] 
In  leveling : (a)  The  course  of  a mill-stream  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  pond  formed  by  a dam.  (6) 
Any  watercourse. 


A qucemanale  of  copper,  14th  century.  It 
is  filled  by  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
head ; the  tail  forms  a nandle. 


aquamarine 

aquamarine  (a/kwa-ma-ren'),  n.  [<  L.  aqua 
marina , sea-water:  see  aqua,  marine,  and  aigue- 
marine.]  1.  A transparent  va- 
riety of  beryl  of  a bluish  or  sea- 
green  tint,  used  as  a gem.  Hence 
— 2.  A bluish-green  color  resem- 
bling that  of  the  finest  beryl, 
aqua-meter  (a'kwa-me,/ter),  n.  [< 

L.  aqua,  water,  + meter.']  . Same 
as  pulsometer. 

aquapult  (a'kwa-pult),  n.  [<  L. 
aqua,  water,  + -pult,  as  in  cata- 
pult.] A small  portable  force- 
pump. 

aquapuncture  (a  - kwa  - pungk  '- 
tur),  n.  [<  L.  aqua,  water,  + LL. 
punctura,  puncture.]  A form  of  quap“ t- 
counter-irritation  consisting  in  the  forcible  pro- 
jection of  a very  fine  stream  of  water  against 
the  skin.  The  stream,  which  comes  from  a powerful 
force-pump,  reddens  and  blisters  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  is  used  especially  in  neuralgia  and  affections 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Also  called  douche  filiforme. 

aquarelle  (ak-wa-rel'),  n.  [F.,  < It.  acqueretta, 
water-color,  light  rain,  acquerello,  water-color, 
thin  wine,  dim.  of  acqua  (=  F.  eau),  < L.  aqua, 
water:  see  aqua.]  Water-color  painting,  or  a 
painting  in  water-colors. 

They  [Frenchmen]  despised  it  [water-color]  when  it  was 
called  aquarelle  ; they  bowed  down  to  it  when  it  was  called 
peinture  d la  fresque.  Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  340. 

aquarellist  (ak-wa-rel'ist),  n.  [<  aquarelle  + 
-ist.]  An  artist  who  works  in  water-colors ; a 
water-color  painter, 
aquaria,  n.  Plural  of  aquarium. 
aquarian  (a-kwa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  h.aquarius, 
^pertaining  to  water  (see  Aquarius),  + -an.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  aquarium.  [Rare.] 
N.  E.  I). 

II,  n.  [cap.]  [<  ML.  Aquarii,  pi.,  the  Aqua- 
rians, < L.  aquarius : see  Aquarius.]  One  who 
used  water  instead  of  wine  in  the  eucharist : a 
term  applied  to  certain  Christians  in  Africa 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  who,  while 
it  was  still  customary  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s 
supper  twice  a day,  though  employing  wine  at 
the  evening  eucharist,  substituted  water  for  it 
in  the  morning  in  order  that  the  odor  of  wine 
might  not  betray  them  during  the  day.  They  are 
often  confounded  with  earlier  followers  of  the  ascetic 
Tatian  in  Syria,  called  Hydroparastatsc,  or  Water-drink- 
ers, and  reckoned  among  the  Encratites,  who  used  water  in 
place  of  wine  at  the  eucharist,  because  they  held  the  latter 
to  be  sinful,  regarding  it  as  the  evil  principle  or  blood  of 
the  devil. 

aquariculture  (a//kwa-ri-kul'tur),  n.  [<  L. 
aquarium  + cultura,  culture.]  ¥he  culture  of 
aquatic  plants  in  aquariums ; the  management 
of  an  aquarium. 

aquarium  (a-kwa ' ri-um),  n. ; pi.  aquariums, 
aquaria  (-umz,  -a).  [L.,  a watering-place  for 

cattle,  neut.  of  aquarius:  see  Aquarius.]  1. 
An  artificial  pond,  cistern,  or  place  in  a garden 
or  elsewhere  for  cultivating  aquatic  plants. — 
2.  A vessel  or  series  of  vessels,  constructed 
chiefly  of  glass,  filled  with  either  fresh  or  salt 
water;  and  supplied  with  plants,  rocks,  etc., 
in  which  living  aquatic  animals  are  kept.  Many 
aquariums  on  a large  scale  are  maintained  in  connection 
with  public  parks  or  gardens,  or  as  distinct  institutions. 
Also  called  aquavivarium. 


Aquariils. 


Aquarius  (a-kwa'ri-us),  n.  [L.,  a water-bearer, 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (Gr.  vdpoxio f,  i.  e., 
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water-pourer) ; prop,  adj.,  pertaining  to  water, 

< aqua,  water:  see  aqua.]  1.  A zodiacal  con- 
stellation, supposed  to  represent  a man  stand- 
ing with  his  left  hand  extended  upward,  and 
with  his  right  pouring  out  of  a vase  a stream 
of  water  which  flows  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Southern  Fish.  It  contains  no  star  brighter 
than  the  third  magnitude. — 2.  The  Water- 
bearer;  the  eleventh  sign  (marked  ?z)  of  the 
zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about  the  21st  of 
January:  so  called  from  the  constellation. 

aquarter  (a-kw6r'ter ),prep.phr.  as  adv.  [<  a3 
+ quarter.]  Naut.,  on  the  quarter ; 45°  abaft 
the  beam. 

a quartieri  (a  kwar-te-a'ri).  [It. : a (<  L.  ad), 
to,  with;  quartieri,  pi.  of  quartiere,  a quarter, 
compartment:  see  quarter.]  In  ceram.,  (deco- 
rated) in  compartments : said  especially  of  any- 
thing circular,  such  as  a shield,  the  rim  of  a 
round  dish,  or  the  like,  which  is  divided  into 
^.panels  or  compartments  by  radiating  lines, 
aquatic  (a-kwat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  aquaticus, 

< aqua,  water:  see  aqua.]  I .a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  water;  watery. — 2.  Living  in  or  fre- 
quenting water:  as,  aquatic  animals;  aquatic 
plants. — 3.  Practised  on  or  in  water:  as,  aquatic 
sports.— Aquatic  birds,  in  ornith.,  specifically,  Aves 
aquaticce,  the  members  of  the  old  orders  Grallatores  and 
Natatores;  the  wading  and  swimming  birds,  taken  to- 
gether.—Aquatic  box,  an  accessory  to  the  microscope, 
generally  in  the  form  of  a glass  cell,  in  which  algae  or  ani- 
malcules are  placed  for  observation. 

II.  n.  1 . A plant  which  grows  in  water. — 2. 
pi.  Sports  or  exercises  practised  on  or  in  water, 
as  rowing  or  swimming. 

aquatical  (a-kwat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  aquatic. 
[Rare.] 

aquatilet  (ak'wa-til),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  aquatile, 
\ L.  aquatilis,  living  or  growing  in  or  near  wa- 
ter, < aqua,  water : see  aqua.]  I.  a.  Inhabiting 
water. 

The  aquatile  or  water  frog.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

II.  n.  An  aquatic  animal  or  plant. 
Aquatilia  (ak-wa-til'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  aquatilis,  living  in  the  water : see  aquatile.] 
In  FiebeFs  system  of  classification,  a subsec- 
tion of  heteropterous  insects,  including  genuine 
aquatic  species  with  concealed  antemue,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  section  Litoralia. 
aquatint  (a'kwa-tint),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  aqua- 
tinte,  aqua-tinta,  < It.  acqua  tinta,  lit.  dyed  wa- 
ter: acqua,  water  (see  aqua) ; tinta,  fern,  of  Unto 
(<  L.  tinctus),  pp.  of  tingere,  tignere,  < L.  tingere, 
tint,  tinge:  see  tint,  tinge.]  I.  ».  I.  An  etch- 
ing process  by  which  prints  imitating  the  broad 
flat  tints  of  India  ink,  bister,  or  sepia  drawings 
are  produced.  It  was  practised  by  the  Ablri  St.  Non 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  perfected  by  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Le  Prince  (1733-1781).  In  the  aquatint  process  spaces 
are  bitten,  instead  of  lines  as  in  etching  (which  see). 

2.  An  engraving  executed  by  the  aquatint  pro- 
cess. 

Also  aquatinta. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  this  method  of  etching, 
aquatint  (a'kwa-tint),  v.t.  [<  aquatint,  n .]  To 
etch  in  aquatint. 

aquatinta  (a,/kwa-tin'ta),  n.  Same  as  aquatint. 
aquatinter  (a'kwa-tin,;ter),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises the  art  of  aquatinting. 
aquatinting  (a/kwa-tuFting),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  aquatint.]  The  art  or  process  of  etching 
in  the  aquatint  method.  See  aquatint. 
aquavivarium  (a/kwa-vi-va/ri-um),  n. ; pi. 
aquavivaria  (-a).  [<  L.  aqua,  water,  + viva- 

rium, q.  v.]  Same  as  aquarium,  2. 
aqueduct  (ak'we-dukt),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
aquceduct;  = F.  aqueduc,  OF.  aqueduct,  < L. 
aquceductus,  prop,  separated,  aqua:  ductus,  a 
conveyance  of  water:  aquae,  gen.  of  aqua,  wa- 
ter ; ductus,  conveyance,  pipe,  canal,  < ducere, 
lead,  convey:  see  aqua  and  duct.]  1.  A con- 
duit or  channel  for  conducting  water  from  one 
place  to  another.  More  particularly  applied  to  struc- 
tures of  masonry  and  tunneling  for  the  conducting  of 
water  from  distant  sources  to  large  cities  through  tubular 
conduits.  Aqueducts  were  extensively  used  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  many  of  these  ancient  structures  still  remain. 
They  were  constructed  of  stone  or  wood,  sometimes  tun- 
neled through  hills  and  carried  over  valleys  and  rivers  on 
arches,  much  of  the  labor  upon  them  being  uselessly  ex- 
pended, from  a mistaken  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a per- 
fectly level  course.  The  aqueduct  of  Segovia,  originally 
built  by  the  Romans,  has  159  arches,  is  in  some  parts  built 
in  two  tiers  100  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  is  an  admirable 
r monument  of  ancient  engineering.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable aqueducts  of  modem  times  is  that  of  Marseilles, 
to  which  city  it  conveys  the  waters  of  the  river  Durance 
from  a distance  of  about  58  miles,  of  which  10  miles  con- 
sists of  tunnels,  and  a considerable  portion  is  traversed  by 
means  of  viaducts  of  great  height  and  length.  This  aque- 
duct was  built  between  1839  and  1847,  and  supplies  water 
in  such  abundance  that  the  environs  of  Marseilles,  formerly 
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Aqueduct  of  Segovia,  Spain. 

extremely  arid,  have  become  a garden  from  the  plentiful 
irrigation  which  is  now  possible. 

2.  In  anat.,  same  as  aquwductus. 

aqueductus  (ak-we-duk'tus),  n.  [NL.]  In  anat., 
same  as  aquceductus. 

aqueityt  (a-kwe'i-ti),  n.  [<  aque-ous  + -ity.]  The 
essential  principle  or  quality  of  water ; wateri- 
ness; aqueousness. 

The  aqueity , 

Terreity,  and  sulphureity 

Shall  run  together  again,  and  all  be  annulled. 

^ B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

aqueous  (a'kwe-us),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *aqueus,  < 
aqua,  water  : see  aqua.]  Of  the  nature  of  wa- 
ter; abounding  with  water;  formed  by  water ; 

watery:  as,  an  aqueous  solution Aqueous  or 

watery  fusion.  See  fusion. — Aqueous  humor  (of  the 
eye),  the  limpid  watery  fluid  which  fills  the  space  be- 
tween the  cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens  in  the  eye. 
See  eye.— Aqueous  rooks,  in  geol.,  rocks  composed  of 
matter  deposited  from  suspension  or  solution  in  water. 
Also  called  sedimentary  or  stratified  rocks. — Aqueous 
tint,  in  painting,  a nearly  colorless  tint.— Aqueous  tis- 
sue, in  hot.,  epidermal  or  subepidermal  layers  of  cells 
filled  with  clear  sap,  as  in  most  succulent  plants. — Aque- 
ous vapor,  the  invisible  vapor  which,  taken  from  any 
moist  surface  by  evaporation  and  rising  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, returns  to  the  earth  as  rain,  dew,  or  snow. 

aqueousness  (a'kwe-us-nes),  n.  [<  aqueous  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  aqueous 
or  watery ; wateriness. 

aquetta  (a-kwet'ta),  n.  [It.,  prop,  acquetta, 
dim.  of  acqua,  water : see  aqua.]  A celebrated 
Italian  poison,  more  commonly  called  aqua  To- 
fana  (which  see,  under  aqua). 

aquicultural  (a-kwe-kul'tur-al),  a.  [<  aquicul- 
ture + -al.]  Pertaining  to  aquiculture. 

By  the  republication  of  these  foreign  papers  the  [Fish 
Commission]  Bulletin  becomes  a guide  to  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  being  done  in  aquicultural  enterprise  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Nature,  XXXIII.  38. 

aquiculture  (a'kwe-kul-tur),  n.  [=  F.  aquicul- 
ture, < L.  aqua,  water,  + cultura,  culture.] 
Culture  of  the  natural  inhabitants  of  water; 
fish-breeding ; pisciculture. 

aquiferous  (a-kwif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  aqua,  water, 
+ /eire  = E.  bear1.]  Conveying  water Aquife- 

rous canals,  the  channels  which  traverse  the  foot  or 
other  part  of  many  mollusks,  as  lamellibranchs  and  odon- 
tophores,  opening  upon  the  surface  by  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  end,  in  some  cases,  emptying  into  blood-sinuses,  thus 
establishing  communication  between  the  blood  and  the 
surrounding  water. 

These  aquiferous  canals,  as  they  have  been  termed,  ap- 
pear, in  many  cases,  to  open  by  their  inner  ends  into  the 
blood  sinuses.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  491. 

aquiform  (a'kwi-form),  a.  [<  L.  aqua,  water, 
+ forma,  form.]  In  the  form  of  water ; liquid. 

Aquila  (ak'wi-la),  n.  [L.,  an  eagle,  hence  the 
legionary  standard;  prob.  fern,  of  the  rare  adj. 


mm 

The  Constellation  Aquila. 

aquilus,  dark-colored,  dun,  swarthy;  cf.  Gr. 
ax'S-vs,  a mist,  darkness.]  1.  In  ornith.,  a genus 
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of  birds  established  by  Brisson  in  1760,  but  hay- 
ing no  characters  by  which  it  can  be  exactly 
defined.  The  name  has  been  loosely  applied  to  eagles 
and  other  large  diurnal  raptorial  birds  which  have  no  tooth 
of  the  beak.  It  is  now  restricted  and  somewhat  definitely 
applied  to  eagles  having  booted  tarsi,  that  is,  having  the 

shank  more  or  less  completely  feathered.  Such  are  the  . . . - 

golden  eagle,  A.  chrymetm , of  Europe  and  North  America ; RqUltef,  V.  t.  An 
the  spotted  eagle,  A.  tuBiiia,  of  Asia  and  Europe ; the  im-  AquitelSe  (ak-wi-te'le),  n.  pi. 
penal  eagle,  A.  heliaca,  of  the  same  region ; the  Russian  — ' ....  -- 

eagle,  A.  mogilnik,  etc.  See  cut  under  eagle. 

2.  A northern  constellation  situated  in  the 
Milky  Way,  nearly  south  of  Lyra,  and  contain- 
ing  the  bright  star  Altair.  it  has  for  its  outline  the 
figure  of  a flying  eagle  carrying  in  its  talons  the  boy  An- 
tinoiis,  the  page  of  the  emperor_Hadrian.  See  cut,  p.  284. 


arabesque 


andtheocean.  Augustus  extended  it  as  a Roman  province  Aral  ('a'rii'l  v i"L  an  altar  1 finn  nf  Ita  Ik 
northward  to  the  Loire.  It  afterward  became  the  Frankish  ■aJa.  "•  L-L,o  an  altar.  J Une  01  the  10 


Augustus  extenueu  n as  a r.oman  province 
northward  to  the  Loire.  It  afterward  became  the  Frankish 
and  French  duchy  (and  for  some  time  kingdom)  of  Aqui- 
taine (held  as  an  appanage  of  the  English  crown  through 
intermarriage  for  about  300  years  before  1453),  and  finally 
greatly  reduced,  the  French  province  of  Guienne  (a  medie- 
val corruption  of  Aquitaine). 

aquitet,  v.  t.  An  old  form  of  acquit.  Chaucer. 
A-quitelae  (ak-wi-te'le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  aqua, 
water,  + tela,  web.]  A subdivision  of  spiders,  of 
the  family  Araneidte,  corresponding  to  the  old 
genus  Argyroneta  and  to  the  Nayades  of  Walcke- 
naer  or  the  aquatic  TuUtelce  of  Latreille.  it  con- 
tains such  species  as  the  diving  water-spider,  Argyroneta 
aquatica.  So  called  because  they  spin  their  welis  in  the 
water.  See  cut  under  Argyroneta. 


q ri  . T “i  um,,  U.  zo*.  water.  See  cut  under  Argyroneta. 

t3he[form’  ££££»*  A ”**"***■  “ aquocapsulitis  (a^kwo-cap-su-li'tis),  ».  , [NL., 


the  form  of  an  eagle. 

aquilatedt  (ak'wi-la-ted),  a.  [<  ML.  aquilatus, 
adorned  with  eagles’  heads,  < L.  aquila,  an 
eagle : see  Aquila.']  In  her.,  adorned  with  the 
heads  of  eagles:  as,  a cross  aquilated. 

Aquilegia  (ak-wi-le'ji-a),  n.  [NL.  (ML.  aquile- 
gia,  aquileia),  said  to  be  < L.  aquila,  an  eagle, 
whose  claws  the  spurs  of  the  petals  are  sup- 
posed to  resemble.  Cf.  L.  Aquileia,  Gr.  ’Akv- 
‘kyia,  Aquileia,  a town  of  Austria  near  the  Adri- 
atic.] A genus  of  acrid  herbs,  of  the  family 


< L.  aqua,  water,  fluid,  + capsula,  box,  + -itis: 
see  aqua  and  capsule.]  Inflammation  of  the  lin- 
ings of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of 
the  eye. 

aquometer  (a-kwom'e-ter),  u.  [The  analogical 
L.  form  would  be  *aquimeter,  < aqua,  water,  + 
metrum,  measure.  Cf.  aqua-meter.]  A steam- 
pump  which  acts  both  by  direct  steam-pressure 
and  by  vacuum.  It  has  two  working  chambers,  into 
which  steam  is  alternately  admitted.  By  the  condensation 
of  the  steam  a partial  vacuum  is  formed,  to  fill  which  water 
rushes  in.  When  the  chamber  is  full  of  water  a valve 
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ancient  southern  constellations ; the  Altar,  it 
is  situated  south  of  the 
Scorpion.  Its  two  bright- 
est stars  are  of  the  third 
magnitude. 

Ara2  (a'ra),  n.  [NL. 

(Brisson),  < ara,  a 
form  of  Tupi  guira, 
bird  (in  general) .]  A 
genus  of  American 
birds,  of  the  family 
Psittacidee,  the  ma- 
caws, of  large  size  and 
gorgeous  coloration, 
with  very  long  eune- 
ate  tail  and  more  or 
lessnakedface;  some- 
times made  the  type 
of  a subfamily  Arince, 

SSMS Se7.l£:  ~ •=—» *- 

rots.  Leading  species  are  A.  macao,  the  red  and  blue 
macaw ; A.  ararauna,  the  blue  and  yellow  macaw ; and  A. 
hyacinthina,  the  hyacinthine  macaw.  It  is  a synonym  of 
Macrocercus  (Vieillot,  1816)  and  Sittace  (Wagler,  1830). 
The  related  forms,  arra , arras , aracanga,  araraeanga, 
ararauna,  and  arara,  are  severally  used  for  species  or 
sections  of  the  genus  Ara. 


before,  causing  the  inflow  of  a further  supply  of  water. 
One  chamber  is  filling  while  its  companion  is  discharging, 
thus  keeping  up  a continuous  delivery.  See  pulsometer 
and  vacuum-pump. 

aquose  (a'kwos),  a.  [=  F.  aqueux  = Pg.  aquoso, 
< L.  aquosus,  < aqua,  water:  see  aqua.]  Wa- 
tery; abounding  in  water.  [Bare.] 
aquosity  (a-kwos'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  aquosite  = Pg. 
aquosidade,  < LL.  aquositas,  moistness,  < L. 
aquosus : see  aquose.]  1.  The  abstract  essen- 
tial qualities  of  water;  wateriness  as  a quality. 

We  do  not  assume  that  a something  called  aquosity 
entered  Into  and  took  possession  of  the  oxide  of  hydrogen 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed,  and  then  guided  the  aqueous 
particles  to  their  places  in  the  facets  of  the  crystal  or 
among  the  leaflets  of  the  hoar-frost.  ’ 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  136. 
Life  is  thus  only  an  abstraction  from  the  properties  of 
living  things,  just  as  aquosity  would  be  an  abstraction 
from  the  properties  of  water.  New  PrincetonRev.,  II.  71. 

2.  The  state  of  being  aquose  or  watery ; moist- 
ure. 

Ranunculacese,  widely  distributed  over  the  aquula  (ak'wo-la),  n.  [L.,  also  aquola,  acula, 
temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  a little  water,  a little  stream,  dim.  of  aqua, 
The  flowers  have  five  flat,  elliptical,  colored  sepals,  alter-  water:  see  aqua.]  In  anat.,  a small  collection 
nating  with  as  many  spurred  petals ; the  fruit,  consists  of  . _ . 

five  follicles  with  numerous  seeds. 


....  uvu  wiv  ououmoi  la  iuii  ui  water  a vaive  _ . ..  i ,, 

opens,  and  steam  enters  and  forces  the  water  out  into  a Asecil°ns  ... 

pressure-  or  delivery-chamber.  The  steam  condenses  as  (ar  ab),  n.  and  a . [<  L.  Arabs , pi.  Arabes 

(also  Arabus,  pi.  Arabi),  < Gr.  "Apatp,  pi.  "ApaUzq, 
= Turk.  Arab,  < Ar.  Arab.]  I.  n.  1.  A native 
of  Arabia,  or  a member  of  the  Arabic  race  (now 


Inflorescence  of  Aquilegia  vulgaris  (garden  columbine). 
a,  flower;  b,  same,  cut  vertically  ; c,  pistils. 


widely  spread  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  formerly 
in  southern  Europe);  an  Arabian,  whether  a 
civilized  inhabitant  of  a city  or  a dweller  in 
the  desert,  commonly  known  as  a Bedawi  (see 
Bedouin)  or  nomadic  Ishmaelite. — 2.  A neg- 
lected outcast  of  the  streets,  particularly  an 
outcast  hoy  or  girl,  often  styled  a street  Arab, 
in  allusion  to  the  wandering  Arabs. 

When  he  read  about  the  street  Arabs,  and  of  the  doings 
of  the  young  fry  of  thieves,  he  . . . wiped  his  eyes,  and 
said,  ‘ 1 God  bless  me!"  Mrs.  Riddell. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Arabs  or  to 
Arabia;  Arabic;  Arabian:  as,  an  Arab  steed. 

The  delicate  Arab  arch  of  her  feet. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xvi.  1. 
araba1,  arba  (a'ra-ba,  ar'ba),  n.  [Also  aroba, 
= Bulg.  araba,  Buss,  arba,  < Turki  a'raba,  Turk. 


with  incurved  heads  have  been  compared  to  five  pigeons,  , e"d°‘: 

s representing  the  wings,  and  to  this  the  English  ar1  (ar),  n.  [<  ME 

umbine  refers  (from  Lat.in  nnhimhfi.  a nifr*»nn\  0V  tlio  i 
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nating  with  as  many  spurred  petals ; the  fruit  consists  of  of  watervflnif]  xi  a x « -a 

" 

ar1  (ar),  n.  [<  ME.  ar,  pi.  arres,  < AS.  er,  < L. 
er,  the  name  of  the  letter  r ; (.  e,  the  usual  as- 
sistant vowel,  + r:  see  r.]  The  name  of  the 
letter  It.  Also  formerly  spelled  arre. 

There  was  an  V.  and  thre  arres  togydre  in  a sute 
With  letters  other,  of  whiche  I shal  reherse. 

Aquilinae  (ak-wi-li'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Aquila  4-  0 PoL  Poem  in  ^rchasotogia,  xxix.  31.  ( Halliwell .) 

Anas.  Cl.  aquiline.]  A conventional  subfamily  ar3>  n-  See  arrl- 
of  Falconulas , containing  eagles.  It  has  no  as-  n 


the  sepals  lopicocimug  uic  mugs,  anu  u>  uns  uie  niiignsn 
name  columbine  refers  (from  Latin  columba,  a pigeon). 
Several  species  are  common  in  cultivation,  and,  as  they 
are  prone  to  sport  and  hybridize,  the  varieties  of  form  and 
color  are  numerous.  There  are  about  50  species,  of  which 
some  16  are  North  American ; in  certain  species,  as  .4. 
cserulea , the  spurs  are  several  inches  in  length. 


signable  technical  characters.  See  Aquila,  1. 
aquiline  (ak'wi-lin  or  -lln),  a.  [=  F.  aquilin,  < 
L.  aquilinus,  pertaining  to  an  eagle,  < aquila, 
an  eagle : Bee  Aquila.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  eagle. 

When  mortals  lived 
Of  stronger  wing,  of  aquiline  ascent. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  967. 
2.  Eesembling an  eagle;  having  the  character- 
istics of  an  eagle ; especially,  resembling  an 
eagle’s  beak  ; curving ; hooked ; prominent. 

Terribly  arched  and  aquiline  his  nose. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii. 

Even  before  objection  was  made  to  his  presence  in  the 
Board  ...  the  aquiline  suggestions  of  Mr.  Oakhurst's 
mien  and  countenance  not  only  prematurely  fluttered  the 
pigeons,  but  absolutely  occasioned  much  uneasiness  among 
the  fish-hawks.  Bret  Harte,  Argonauts,  p.  130. 


Obsolete  forms  of  are1,  ere,  or. 


ar3t,  ar4t,  etc 

ore,  etc. 

ar-.  The  assimilated  form,  in  Latin,  etc.,  of  ad- 
before  r;  in  older  English  words  a restored 
form  of  Middle  English  and  Old  French  a-,  the 
regular  reduced  form  of  Latin  ar-,  as  in  array, 
arrange,  etc. 

-ar1.  [ME.  -ar,  occasional  spelling  of  -er1,  -ere.  ] 

A suffix  of  nouns  denoting  an  agent ; a variant 
of  -er1,  as  in  beggar,  liar,  formerly  and  properly 
begger,  etc. 

-ar2.  [ME.  reg.  -er,  < OF.  -er,  -ier,  -air,  mod.  F.  — ....  un„  . 

-rer,  -aire  = Sp.  Pg.  -ario  = It.  -ario,  -ago,  < L.  -dr-  arabesque  (ar-a-hesk'),  a.  and  n.  [Also  arabcslc. 
ui-Sj  fern.  neut.  -ar-tw-wi,  a common  adj.  < F.  arabesque,  < It.  arabesco  (=  Sp.  Pg  ara- 

Q suffix.  = Goth,  -ar-ei.-s  — OTTfi-  _AW  1 ’ v 1 


Araba. 

(From  Lewis's  **  Constantinople.”) 

' arab’ah , Hind.  Pers.  araba , a cart,  a wheeled 
vehicle.]  A heavy,  springless  wagon,  usually 
covered  with  a screen  as  shelter  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  drawn  by  oxen  or  cows,  and  used 
throughout  northwestern  and  central  Asia, 
India,  Turkey,  anc^  Russia. 

The  wooden  arba  is  not  even  known  there. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  3. 
araba2  (ar'a-ba),  n.  [NL.  arabaf  prob.  for 
Tupi  guariba  or  araguato , names  applied  to  a 
different  species  of  the  same  genus.]  A howl- 
ing monkey  of  the  South  American  genus 
MyceleSy  M.  stramineus . See  howler. 


aquilont  (ak'wi-lon),  n.  [<  F.  aguilonf  (.  L.  aqui- 
lo(n~) , the  north  wind,  Boreas ; prob.  < aquilus, 
dark-colored,  dun,  swarthy  (cf.  Aquila ),  with 
allusion  to  the  dark,  stormy  weather  accom- 
panying the  north  wind.]  rr1'-'  — ^ 

[Rare.] 

Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-swell  the  colic  of  puff’d  Aquilon. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 

aquiminale,  aquimanile  (a"kwi-mi-naTe,  -ma- 
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pi. 


ni'le),  n.  See  aquasmanale. 
aquiminarium  (a  k wi  - mi  - rul ' ri  - urn ),  n. 
*aquiminaria  (-a).  Same  as  aquwmanale. 
Aquitanian  (ak-wi-ta'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Aquita- 
nia,  said  to  be  < Celtic  Aqui,  name  of  a people, 
t tan , country.]  Pertaining  to  Aquitania,  one 
of  the  great  divisions  of  aucient  Gaul.  Accord- 
ing  to  Cjesar,  it  was  bounded  by  the  Garonne,  the  Pyrenees, 


and  noun  suffix,  = Goth,  -ar-ei-s  = OHG.  -dri, 
-ari,  MHG.  -asre,  -er,  G.  -er  = AS.  -ere,  E.  -er, 
suffix  of  nouns  of  agent : see  -er1.  The  reg.  OF. 
form  was  -er,  -ier,  > ME.  -er,  now  restored  to  -ar. 
The  usual  mod.  F.  form  is  -aire.  In  E.  -ar"2-  as 
an  adj.  suffix  appears  as  -ary1,  q.  v.]  A suffix 
of  Latin  origin,  occurring  in  some  nouns,  as  in 
- . bursar,  medlar,  mortar,  vicar,  etc. 

The  north  wind.  -ar3.  [ME.  reg.  -er,  < OF.  -er,  -ier,  mod.  F.  -ier, 
-aire  = Sp.  Pg.  -ar  = It.  -are,  < L.  -arts,  neut. 
-are,  equiv.  to  -alis  (E.  -al),  for  which  it  is  used 
when  l precedes:  see  -al.  In  E.  -ar3  also  ap- 
pears as  -ary3,  q.  v.]  A suffix,  of  Latin  origin, 
(1)  of  adjectives  (and  of  nouns  thence  derived), 
being  equivalent  to  -al,  for  which  it  is  used 
when  l precedes,  as  in  alar,  polar,  regular,  sin- 
gular, etc.  (see  -al,  and  compare  -ar3) ; (2)  of 
nouns,  as  in  altar,  collar,  pillar,  scholar,  etc. 
In  these  nouns  and  other  old  words  -ar  is  an  alteration 
(to  suit  the  Latin)  of  the  Middle  English  -er,  from  Old 
French,  or  (as  in  scholar)  from  Anglo-Saxon, 
ar.  In  her.,  a common  abbreviation  of  argent. 


Moorish  Arabesque. — Hall  of  Crowns,  Alhambra,  Spain. 

besco),  < Arabo,  Arab  (see  Arab),  + -esco : see 
-esque.  The  arabesque  style  is  so  called  because 


arabesque 

Arabian  artists  brought  it  to  high  perfection, 
and  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  its  origi- 
nators.] I.  a . Arabian  or  resembling  the  Ara- 
bian in  style ; specifically,  in  art , relating  to  or 
exhibiting  the  variety  of  ornament  known  as 
arabesque.  See  II. 

Some  cushions  disposed  in  the  Moorish  fashion,  and  or- 
namented with  arabesque  needle-work,  supplied  the  place 
of  chairs  in  this  apartment.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  I.  vi. 

II.  n.  1.  A kind  of  ornament  of  a capricious 
and  fanciful  character,  consisting  of  lines, 
geometrical  figures,  fruits,  flowers,  foliage, 
etc.,  variously  combined  and 
grouped,  and  painted,  inlaid, 
or  wrought  in  low  relief : used 
especially  for  the  decoration 
of  walls  and  ceilings,  but  also 
for  the  decoration  of  objects 
of  any  nature.  In  the  arabesques 
of  the  Mohammedans  animal  forms 
were  rigidly  excluded,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  their  re- 
ligious law ; but  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Renaissance  artists, 
among  them  Raphael  and  his  scholars, 
to  whom  are  due  the  rich  arabesque 
decorations  of  the  loggie  of  the  Vati- 
can, laid  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
under  contribution.  The  Greeks  un- 
doubtedly derived  the  idea  of  pictorial 
or  plastic  ornament  of  this  kind’  from 
the  Oriental  stuffs,  painted,  woven,  or 
embroidered  with  natural  or  fabulous 
forms  of  plants  and  animals,  which 
were  brought  to  them  by  Phenician 
traders  from  a very  early  period. 

2.  In  bookbinding,  a term  used 
in  England  for  impressed  or- 
namental work  on  the  side  of  the  binding,  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  hot  plates  or  rollers 
upon  which  the  pattern  is  engraved. 

Also  spelled  arabesk. 

arabesque  (ar-a-besk'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ara- 
besquea,  ppr.  arabesquing.  [<  arabesque,  n.] 
To  enrich  with  ornament  in  arabesque. 

With 
besqued. 

Arabian  (a-ra'bi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Arabius , 
< Gr.  Apa/taf,  < vApcnp : see  Arab. ] I.  a.  Per- 

taining to  Arabia,  or  to  the  Arabs : as,  Arabian 
science 
(which  see) . 
larly  excellent  person. 

She  [Imogen]  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird  ; and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

ii.  n.  1.  A native  of  Arabia;  an  Arab. — 
2.  One  of  a Christian  sect  of  the  third  century 
(commonly  called  Arabici)  which  sprang  up  in 
Perea,  beyond  the  Jordan,  a region  often  in- 
cluded in  Arabia.  According  to  Eusebius,  its  mem- 
bers “asserted  that  the  human  soul,  as  long  as  the  present 
state  of  the  world  existed,  perished  with  the  body,  but  that 
it  would  he  raised  again  with  the  body  at  the  time  of  the 
resurrection.”  The  point  was  discussed  with  them  by 
Origen,  at  a council,  with  so  much  force  that  they  were  led 
to  change  their  opinions, 

Arabic  (ar'a-bik),  a.  and  n.  [ME.  Arabik,  n. ; < 
OF.  Arabic^.  L.  Arabicus,  < Gr.  ’Apapiud;,  < "Apaip, 
Arab:  see  Arab.']  I.  a.  1.  Belonging  to  Arabia, 
or  to  the  Arabian  race  or  language. — 2.  [1.  c.] 
Derived  from  certain  species  of  acacia  growing 


Cinque-cento  Ara- 
besque, from  tomb  in 
Church  of  S.  Pietro- 
in-Vinculo,  Rome. 


vermilioned  initial  letters,  so  prettily  ara- 
Eclectic  Rev. 


or  philosophy — Arabian  bird,  thephenix 
e) ; hence  used,  like  that,  for  any  unique  or  singu- 


Arabic  Architecture.— Tombs  of  the  Califs,  Cairo. 

in  Arabia  and  other  eastern  countries : as,  gum 
arable  (which  see,  under  gum 2);  arable  acid. 
See  arabin.— Arabic  architecture,  a general  term  for 
the  Mohammedan  or  Mussulman,  Moorish,  or  Saracen 
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styles  of  architecture,  but  applied  especially  to  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  examples.  This  architecture  shows  in  its 
systems  of  construction  and  ornament  the  profound  in- 
fluence of  Persian  and  Byzantine  models,  though,  as  a 
rule,  in  architectural  science  it  falls  far  behind  the  work 
of  the  Byzantine  masters.  The  ovoidoconical  dome  sup- 
ported on  pendentives  is  a characteristic  feature;  the 
buildings  are  usually  square  or  polygonal  in  plan,  seldom 
circular ; the  roofs  are  in  general  flat,  and  supported  by 
arches  resting  on  columns  forming  long  parallel  aisles, 
and  often  surrounding  a central  court.  The  arches  are 
very  commonly  of  the  horseshoe  shape  developed  in 
Persia,  and  from  the  beginning  show  the  pointed  form, 
though  it  is  clear  that  neither  form  was  adopted  for  con- 
structive reasons,  and  that  neither  influenced  the  meth- 
ods of  building,  much  less  revolutionized  the  entire  art  of 
architecture,  as  did  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  in 
western  Europe.  Walls,  particularly  interior  walls,  ceil- 
ings, domes,  spandrels,  etc.,  are  commonly  covered  with 
an  intricate  lacework  of  arabesques,  usually  executed  in 
relief  on  stucco,  and  often  colored  with  at  once  great 
brilliancy  and  great  delicacy.  The  most  noteworthy  ex- 
amples of  the  style  exist  in  Cairo.— Arabic  figures  or 
characters,  the  numeral  characters  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
0,  so  called  as  having  been  introduced  into  European  from 
Arab  use.  They  were  so  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  work  of  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  published  in  1202,  con- 
tributed much  to  their  dissemination.  They  were  taken 
from  the  Arabic  work  of  Al-Khowarazmi  (see  algorism), 
who  obtained  them  in  India  or  Afghanistan.  The  system 
in  its  complete  form  (with  the  cipher)  certainly  originated 
in  India ; but  what  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  characters 
was,  whether  they  had  been  previously  known  in  Europe 
without  the  cipher,  and  their  history  among  the  Arabians, 
are  matters  still  in  dispute. 

ii.  n.  The  language  of  the  Arabians ; a Semitic 
dialect,  belonging  (along  with  the  Himyaritic 
and  Abyssinian  languages)  to  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  generally  re- 
garded as  exhibiting  more  ancient  features  than 
any  other  Semitic  tongue.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
Koran,  the  sacred  language  of  Islam,  and  possesses  an  im- 
mense literature,  almost  wholly  Moslem  and  later  than  the 
time  of  Mohammed.  Many  other  languages  have  borrowed 
largely  of  its  material,  from  the  Persian,  Turkish,  Hindu- 
stani, and  Malay  on  the  east  to  the  Spanish  on  the  west. 

Arabicalt  (a-rab'i-kal),  a.  [<  Arabia  + -a/.] 
Arabian;  Arabic.  [Rare.] 

Arabicallyt  (a-rab'i-kal-i),  adv.  According  to 
Arabic  usage ; in  Arabic.  A.  E.  D. 

Arabici  (a-rab'i-sl),  n.  pi.  See  Arabian,  n.,  2. 

Arabicize  (a-rab'i-slz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  Arabi- 
cized,  ppr.  Arabicizing.  [<  Arabic  + -ize.]  To 
render  conformable  to  Arabic  usage. 

arability  (ar  a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  arable:  see 
-bility.]  Capability  of  being  cultivated ; fitness 
for  cultivation. 

A Domesday  hide,  which  one  of  our  latest  archaeologists 
with  good  reason  maintains  is  variable  according  to  the 
arability  or  pasturability  of  the  land. 

The  Nation,  Aug.  7, 1879,  p.  96. 

arabin  (ar'a-bin),  n.  [<  arab-ic  (gum)  + -in2.]1 
A variety  of  gum,  CioHygOgW,  soluble  in  cold 
water.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of  gum  arabic, 
and  iB  also  contained  in  other  similar  substances.  It 
gives  arabinose  by  hydrolysis  with  acids. 

arabinose  (ar'a-bi-nos),  n.  [<  arabin  + -osc.] 
A crystallizabie  sugar,  C5H10O5,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  arabin. 

arabinosic  (ar"a-bi-no'sik),  a.  [<  arabinose  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  arabinose. 

Arabis  (ar'a-bis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ’Apafiic,  Ara- 
bian, < ’Apa/Sia,  Arabia,  of  which  the  more  im- 
portant species  are  natives.]  A large  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  family  Brassicacese  ; wall-or  rock- 
cress.  The  species  are  mostly  of  little  interest  or  im- 
portance ; a few  are  cultivated  for  ornament  in  rockwork 
and  flower-borders. 

Arabism  (ar'a-bizm),  n.  [=  F.  arabisme ; < 
Arab  + -ism;  ei.  Gr.  ’Apafitfriv,  take  part  with 
the  Arabs.]  An  idiom  or  a peculiarity  of  the 
Arabic  language. 

Arabist  (ar'a-bist),  n.  [=  F.  arabiste;  < Arab 
+ -ist.  Cf.  Arabism.]  One  versed  in  the  Arabic 
language,  or  in  Arabian  literature  or  science. 

Arabize  (ar'a-biz),  v.  f.;  pret.  andpp.  Arabized, 
ppr.  Arabizing.  [<  Arab  + -ize.  Cf.  Gr.  ’Apa/Sl- 
\uv,  take  part  with  the  Arabs,  < "Apafie;,  Arabs : 
see  Arab.]  To  render  Arabic  in  character; 
especially,  to  tinge  with  Arabisms. 

These  Arabs  of  the  Sudan  are  not  true  Arabs,  hut  to  a 
great  extent  merely  Arabized  negroes.  Science,  IV.  531. 

arable  (ar'a-bl),  a.  [<  F.  arable,  < L.  arabilis, 
that  can  be  plowed,  < arare,  plow,  = Gr.  apovv 
= Goth,  arjan  = Icel.  erja  — AS.  erian,  > E.  ear, 
plow:  see  ear3.]  Fit  for  plowing  or  tillage. 
— Arable  land,  land  which  is  cultivable  by  means  of  the 
plow,  as  distinguished  from  grass-land,  wood-land,  com- 
mon pasture,  and  waste. 

Aracanese  (ar-a-ka-nes'  or  -nez'),  «•  and  n.  [< 
Aracan  + -ese.]  I.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  Aracan  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  1.  sing,  or  pi.  A native  or  the  natives 
of  Aracan,  a division  of  Burma. — 2.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aracan,  a 
dialect  of  Burmese. 

Also  spelled  Arakanese. 


Aracese 

aracanga  (ar-a-kang'ga), ».  [Tupi  araracanga  : 
see  Ara2.]  A kind  of  macaw,  Psittacus  macao 
(LinntBus),  P.  aracanga  (Gmelin),  now  Ara 
macao;  the  red  and  blue  macaw, 
aracan  (ar-a-ka'ri),  n.  [=  Pg.  aracari  (NL. 
Aracarius),  from  a native  name.  ] 1 . A toucan 
of  the  genus  Pteroglossus,  differing  from  the 


Pteroglossus  aracari. 

true  toucan  in  being  smaller  in  size,  with  a less 
developed  beak,  and  in  having  more  brilliant 
and  variegated  plumage.  See  Pteroglossus  and 
Phaniphastos.  The  aracaris  breed  in  the  hollows  of 
decayed  trees,  which  they  enlarge  by  means  of  their  beak. 
The  prevailing  color  of  their  plumage  is  green,  oiten  varied 
with  spaces  or  bands  of  black,  or  of  brilliant  red  and  yel- 
low. They  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  South  America. 
2.  In  ornith.,  the  specific  name  of  one  of  the 
aracaris,  Pteroglossus  aracari.  It  was  made  a 
generic  name  by  Lesson  in  1828,  and  was  Latin- 
ized as  Aracarius  by  Rafinesque  in  1815. 

Also  spelled  aricari. 

araceH,  *'•  t.  [<  ME.  aracen,  arasen,  also  ara- 
cheii,  < AF.  aracer,  OF.  aracier,  arachier  (as  if  < 
L.  *abradicare),  mixed  with  erachier,  esrachier 
(mod.  F.  arracher)  = Pr.  araizar,  < L.  exradi- 
care,  eradicare,  uproot,  eradicate : see  eradi- 
cate.] To  pull  up  by  the  roots ; pull  away  by 
force ; tear  violently  away. 

The  children  from  her  arm  they  gonne  arace. 

Chaucer , Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  1047. 

arace2t,  v.  t.  Same  as  arose1. 

Araceae  (a-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Arum  + 
-acese.]  A large  family  of  monocotyledonous 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Arum  is  the  type. 
The  species  are  her- 
baceous perennials, 
mostly  acaulescent 
from  tuberous  or 
creeping  roots,  but 
in  the  tropics  often 
tall  rooting  climb- 
ers. The  inconspic- 
uous flowers,  usual- 
ly monoecious  or  di- 
oecious, are  crowd- 
ed upon  a spadix 
surrounded  by  a 
spathe,  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  con- 
fluent. The  order 
includes  98  genera 
and  about  1,000 
species,  abundant 
within  the  tropics, 
but  comparatively 
rare  in  temperate 
regions.  The  larger 
genera  are  Anthu- 
rium,,  Baursea, 

Arissema,  and  Pothos.  In  temperate  North  America 
there  are  10  species,  belonging  to  8 genera,  of  which  the 
most  common  is  the  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  or  Indian  turnip, 
Arissema  triphyllum.  The  skunk-cabbage,  Spathyema 
foetida,  and  the  sweet-flag,  A corns  calamus,  are  also 
well-known  representatives  of  the  order.  The  tuberous 
roots  of  many  species  abound  in  starch,  and  furnish  a 
wholesome  food  when  cooked,  or  after  the  acridity  has 
been  removed  by  washing,  as  in  the  taro,  Caladium  Co- 
locasia,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. British  or  Portland  arrowroot  is  manufactured 
from  the  roots  of  Arum  maculatum  (the  wake-robin  or 
cuckoo-pint),  the  species  of  which  are  natives  chiefly  of 
tropical  countries.  A principle  of  acridity  generally  per- 
vades the  Aracece,  existing  in  so  strong  a degree  in  some 
as  to  render  them  dangerous  poisons,  as  Diejj'enbachia 
seguina  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  which 
receives  its  popular  name  dumb-cane  from  the  fact  that 
when  it  is  chewed  the  tongue  becomes  swelled  by  the  acrid 
juice,  and  the  power  of  speech  is  destroyed.  Many  species 
are  cultivated  in  greenhouses,  chiefly  as  foliage-plants,  and 


Cuckoo-pint,  or  Wake-robin 
( Arum  maculatum). 
a,  spadix  ; b,  b,  stamens,  or  male  flowers; 
c,  c,  ovaries,  or  female  flowers ; d,  spathe ; 
e,  conn. 


Aracese 

the  calla,  Aroides  CEthiopicum,  is  a very  common  house- 
plant  Also  called  Aroideee. 

araceous  (a-ra'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  araceus  : 
see  Aracese .]  Belonging  to  the  family  of 
plants  Aracece. 

arachidic  ( ar-a-kid'ik),  a.  [<  Arachis  ( Aracliid -) 
+ -ic. ] Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  earth- 
nut,  Aracliis  kypogwa:  as,  aracliidic  acid. 
Arachis  (ar ' a-kis),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  apaxog , apanog , 
apanig,  some  leguminous  plant.]  A small  genus 
of  leguminous  plants,  natives  of  Brazil.  The 
genus  is  remarkable  in  the  order  for  its  elongated  pedi- 
cel-like calyx-tube,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
growing  stipe  of  the  ovary  bends  downward  and,  attain- 
ing a length  of  2 or  3 inches,  pushes  the  ovary  into  the 
ground,  where  it  begins  to  enlarge  and  ripen.  The  best- 
known  species  is  A.  hypogcea , the  common  peanut  or 
groundnut,  which  is  now  cultivated  in  most  warm  cli- 
mates, and  is  esteemed  a valuable  article  of  food.  Its  pod 
when  mature  is  oblong,  often  contracted  in  the  middle, 
wrinkled,  of  a pale-yellow  color,  and  contains  two  seeds  of 
the  size  of  a hazel-nut,  sweet  in  flavor,  especially  when 


Common  Peanut  {Arachis  hypogaa). 
a,  a,  flowers ; b,  b,  ovaries  on  lengthened  stipes ; c,  c,  forming  fruit ; 
d,  ripe  pod ; e,  pod  opened,  showing  seeds. 


roasted,  and  yielding  when  pressed  an  oil  not  inferior  to 
that  of  olives.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  1 or  2 feet. 
— AracMs-oil,  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Arachis 
hypogcea , the  fine  limpid  nut-oil  of  commerce,  used  as  a 
substitute  for  olive-oil,  and  largely  in  soap-making. 

arachnactis  (ar-ak-nak'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apaxvrj,  a spider,  + asriq,  a ray.]  A name  given 
to  the  free-swimming  young  of  the  genus  Ed- 
wardsia  (which  see).  The  term  was  used  as  a genus 
name  before  the  nature  of  these  organisms  was  deter- 
mined. 

arachnid  (a-rak'nid),  n.  One  of  the  Arachnida ; 
an  arachnidan. 

Arachnida  (a-rak'ni-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ap&xvT],  a spider  (see  Aranea),  + -ida.]  In  zoiil., 
a class  name  used  with  varying  signification, 
(a)  In  Lamarck’s  and  Latreille’s  systems  of  classification, 
one  of  three  classes  into  which  the  Linnean  Insecta  were 
divided,  the  other  two  being  Crustacea  and  Insecta ; pri- 
marily divided  into  Pulmonaria  and  Trachearia.  ( b ) In 
Latreille’s  system,  the  second  class  of  articulated  animals 
with  articulated  legs,  apterous  and  ametabolous.  It  was 
divided  into  two  orders,  Pulmonaria  and  Trachearia,  the 
former  containing  the  spiders  and  scorpions,  the  latter  the 
false  scorpions,  harvestmen,  and  mites,  (c)  A class  of  the 
phylum  Arthropoda,  including  the  spiders,  scorpions,  false 
scorpions,  harvestmen,  and  mites,  with  or  without  the 
bear-animalcules  and  the  Pycnogonida  and  Pentastomida. 
They  are  apterous,  ametabolous,  articulate  animals,  with 
articulated  legs.  They  are  decephalized  by  the  blending 
of  the  head  with  the  thorax  a3  a cephalothorax,  normally 
bearing  8 legs,  and  never  more ; the  antenna)  are  trans- 
formed into  chelae  when  present ; the  abdomen  is  usually 
distinct  but  not  segmented,  or  if  segmented  is  not  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  cephalothorax,  and  does  not 
bear  limbs,  the  appendages  being  in  the  higher  forms 
transformed  into  spinnerets ; the  eyes  are  simple  and  gen- 
erally more  than  two  in  number  ; the  respiratory  appara- 
tus is  pulmonary  or  tracheal,  or  compounded  of  these  two 
forms;  and  their  mode  of  progression  is  digitigrade.  There 
are  about  4,500  species,  some  of  which  are  fossils  occurring 
in  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous.  They  are  now  divided 
into  from  six  to  nine  orders.  Huxley  makes  six : Arthrogas- 
tra,  Araneina,  A carina,  Arctisca,  Pycnogonida,  Pentasto- 
mida. Pascoe  makes  nine : Scorpiodea,  Cheliferidea,  Acari- 
dea,  Araneidea,  Phalangidea,  Phrynidea,  Solpugidea,  Arc- 
tisca, Pentastomidea  (without  Pycnogonida).  Synonymous 
with  Acepfyala,  3,  and  Accra,  2. 

arachnidan  (a-rak'ni-<lan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Arach- 
nida 4-  -aw.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Arachnida. 

II.  n.  pne  of  the  Arachnida. 

arachnidia.  n.  Plural  of  arachnidium . 

arachnidial  (ar-ak-nid'i-al),  a.  [<  arachnidium 
+ -aZ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arachnidium. 
— Arachnidial  mammilla,  one  of  the  processes  into 
which  the  ducts  of  the  arachnidium  enter ; a spinneret. 
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Their  [the  glands’]  ducts  ultimately  enter  the  six  promi- 
nent arachnidial  mammillce. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  329. 
Arachnidial  papilla,  a minute  ori- 
fice through  which  the  secretion  of 
an  arachnidium  is  poured  out. 

arachnidium  (ar-ak-nid'i- 

um),  n. ; pi.  arachnidia  (-a). 

[NL.,  < Gr.  apaxviSiov,  a cob- 
web, < apaxvr/,  a spider,  + dim. 

-idiov.]  The  characteristic  or- 
gan of  the  Araneula,  or  true 
spiders ; the  glandular  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  silky 
threads  forming  cobweb  are 
secreted  and  spun  out.  Num- 
berless  minute  glands,  provided  with 
separate  ducts,  secrete  the  viscid  material  which  hardens 
into  silk  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  glands  have  been 
divided  into  five  kinds ; aciniform,  ampullate,  aggregate, 
tubuliform,  and  tuberous.  Their  ducts  enter  the  arach- 
nidial mammilla),  and  discharge  through  orifices  in  the 
arachnidial  papilla). 

arachnitis  (ar-ak-ni'tis),  n.  A shortened  form 

of  arachnoiditis. 

arachnoid  (a-rak'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  apax- 
vouSr/q,  like  a cobweb,  < apaxmi,  a spider’s  web, 
a spider,  + cldoq,  form.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Arachnida;  arachnidan. — 2.  Like 
or  likened  to  a cobweb:  applied,  in  anat. — (a) 
to  the  arachnoid  of  the  brain  (see  II.) ; (6)  to 
the  hyaloid  membrane  or  arachnoid  of  the  eye 
(see  II.).— Arachnoid  canal,  cavity,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— Arachnoid  membrane.  Same  as  II.,  2.— 
Arachnoid  tunic.  Same  as  II.,  3. 

II.  n.  1.  A kind  of  fossil  madrepore. — 2.  In 
anat.,  the  serous  membrane  enveloping  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord;  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  cerebrospinal  meninges,  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater.  It  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  consisting  of  two  layers,  a visceral  layer  invest- 
ing tile  pia  mater  and  a reflected  parietal  layer  lining  the 
dura  mater,  the  two  constituting  a shut  sac,  like  other 
serous  membranes,  inclosing  a cavity  called  the  arachnoid 
cavity,  containing  a serous  fluid,  the  arachnoid  fluid ; but 
the  more  modern  view  regards  the  arachnoid  membrane 
as  a single  sheet  external  to  the  pia  mater  and  attached  to 
it,  but  not  following  it  into  the  sulci  and  other  depres- 
sions of  the  brain.  What  was  formerly  called  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid  is  now  termed  the  subdural  space.  The 
arachnoid  is  by  some  regarded  as  simply  the  outermost 
layer  of  the  pia  mater.  Also  called  arcwhnoid  membrane, 
arachnoidca , arachnoides,  and  araneous  membrane. 

3.  An  old  and  disused  name  of  the  hyaline  or 
hyaloid  membrane  within  theeyeball,  especially 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  contributes  to  form 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
arachnoidal  (ar-ak-noi'dal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  the  arachnoid,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word ; arachnoid, 
arachnoidea,  arachnoides  (ar-ak-noi'de-a, 
-dez),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  arachnoid,  n.,  2. 
arachnoiditis  (a-rak-noi-di'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
arachnoidea  + -itis.\  Inflammation  of  the  arach- 
noid membrane. 

arachnological  (a-rak-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  arachnology. 
arachnologist  (ar-ak-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  arach- 
nology + -ist.]  One  versed  in  arachnology. 
arachnology  (ar-ak-nol'o-ji),  ?).  [<  Gr.  apaxvr], 
a spider,  + -foy'ia,  < leyeiv,  speak : see  - ology .] 
The  study  of  the  Arachnida. 

Arachnopoda  (ar-ak-nop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  apaxvr],  a spider,  + novg  (nod-)  = E.  foot.]  In 
Dana’s  system  of  classification,  a division  of  his 
suborder  Cormostomata  of  Entomostraca.  The 
term  corresponds  with  Araneiformia  or  Pycno- 
gonida (which  see). 

Arachnothera  (a-rak-no-the'ra),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
apaxvr],  a spider,  + Dr/pav,  hunt.]’  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  birds  of  the  subfamily  Arachnotherince. 
There  are  numerous  species,  inhabiting  the  Indo-Malayan 
region,  such  as  A.  longirostris.  Also  Arachnotheres. 

Arachnotherinae  (a-rak//no-the-ri,ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Arachnothera  + -inai.]  A subfamily  of 
Nectariniidce,  containing  numerous  species, 
chiefly  East  Indian  and  Oceanic,  sometimes 
called  spider-catchers,  having  long  slender 
curved  beaks  like  the  sun-birds  of  the  genera 
Drepanis,  Cinnyris,  etc. 
arack,  «.  See  arraclc. 

aracouchini-resin  (ar"a-ko-she'ni-rez',in),  n. 

Same  as  acouchi-resin. 

aracuan  (ar-a-kwan'),  n.  [Of  S.  Amer.  origin.] 
A name  of  one  of  the  guans,  Ortalis  aracuan. 
Also  written  araucuan. 

arad  (ar'ad),  n.  [<  Arum  + -ad1.]  A plant  of 
; the  family  Araccse.  Bindley. 

Aradidae  (a-rad'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aradus 
+ -ides.]  A family  of  heteropterous  insects, 
characterized  by  their  extremely  depressed 
form  and  brown  or  fuscous  coloration,  and  di- 
vided into  Aradince  and  Brachyrhynchince. 


jS/lZ 


Two  Arachnidial 
Mammillae,  or  Spinner- 
ets {Spi,  Sp  2)  of  a Spi- 
der (My gale  ceemen - 
l aria). 


Araliace* 

The  family  Aradidce,  which  contains  the  most  depressed 
Heteroptera  in  existence.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  283. 

Aradinae  (ar-a-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aradus  + 
-ince.]  A subfamily  of  Aradidce,  having  a com- 
paratively long  rostrum,  the  sternum  grooved, 
the  end  of  the  abdomen  with  a thin  cleft  and 
lobate  margin,  and  the  head  with  an  angular 
process  exterior  to  the  antennas,  it  is  a large 
group,  generally  distributed  in  America  from  the  arctic 
regions  to  the  tropics. 

Aradus  (ar'a-dus),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr.  apaS or, 
a rumbling  (rattling),  var.  of  apajioq,  a gnash- 
ing, chattering  (rattling) ; cf.  apajluv,  rattle, 
ring,  as  armor : in  allusion  to  the  loose-armored 
appearance  of  the  insects  of  this  genus.]  A 
genus  of  heteropterous  insects,  typical  of  the 
subfamily  Aradinw.  A.  crenatus  is  a large  spe- 
cies of  the  United  States,  half  an  inch  long, 
araeometer,  etc.  See  areometer,  etc. 
araeostyle,  a.  See  areostyle. 
araeosystyle,  a.  See  areosystyle. 
araeotxct,  a.  and  n.  See  areotic. 

Aragonese  (ar'a-go-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Sp.  Arayonds,"<  Aragon.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  Aragon  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  sing,  or  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  the  in- 
habitants of  Aragon,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
(formerly  a kingdom)  of  Spain,  in  the  north- 
eastern part. 

+ Sometimes  spelled  Arragoncse. 
aragonite  (ar'a-go-nit),  n.  [<  Aragon,  a divi- 
sion of  Spain,  + -ite 2.]  Calcium  carbonate  crys- 
tallizing in  the  orthorhombic  system,  it  is  iden- 
tical  with  calcite  in  chemical  composition,  but  differs  from 
it  in  crystalline  form  and  in  some  of  its  physical  proper- 
ties ; for  example,  its  specific  gravity  is  2.9,  while  that  of 
calcite  is  2.7.  It  occurs  often  in  transparent  acicular  crys- 
tals, and  also  as  a deposit  from  waters  carrying  lime.  A 
white  variety,  having  a delicate  coralloid  form,  is  called 
Jlosfcrri  (flower  of  iron),  from  the  fact  of  its  occurrence 
with  iron  ores. 

aragu  (ar'a-go),  n.  [Canarese  aragu,  Telugu 
arakku,  ult.  < Skt.  laksha,  lac:  see  Zac1.]  Crude 
sticklac.  See  sticklac. 

araguato  (a-ra-gwa'to),  n.  [Compare  alouate .] 
A variety  of  howling  monkey  found  in  South 
America,  of  the  genus  Mycetes , M.  ursinus,  or 
the  ursine  howler,  it  is  the  largest  of  the  new-world 
monkeys  hitherto  noticed,  its  length  being  nearly  3 feet, 
while  the  tail  reaches  to  even  a greater  length.  Like 
all  other  members  of  the  family,  it  is  characterized  by 
its  discordant  and  dismal  yells,  which  can  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  a mile.  See  cut  under  howler.  Also  called 
guareba,  guariba. 

araignle  (a-ra-nya'),  n.  [F.  araignee,  a spider, 
formerly  also  a spider’s  web,  < LL.  *araneata, 
a spider’s  web,  < L.  aranea,  spider:  see  Aranea.] 
In  fort.,  a kind  of  underground  work  consisting 
of  several  branches  or  galleries  starting  from 
one  point,  like  a spider’s  web. 
araint,  n.  [Mod.  only  dial.,  also  amm,  arrand, 
< ME.  arain,  arein,  arayne,  etc.,  train,  erayne, 
etc.,  < OF.  araigne,  aragne,  iraigne,  vragne  = 
Pr.  aranha,  eranha  = Sp.  araha  — Pg.  arcinha  — 
It.  aragna,  a spider,  < L.  aranea,  a spider,  a 
spider’s  web : see  Aranea.]  A spider. 

Arainse  (ar-a-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ara2  + -ince.] 
Same  as  Arince. 

araiset  (a-raz'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  araisen,  areisen, 
raise  up,  < a-  (<  AS.  a-)  + raisen,  reisen,  raise: 
see  a-1  and  raise.]  Same  as  raise. 

[A  medicine]  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  King  Pepin. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 

arak,  n.  See  arrack. 

Arakanese,  a.  and  n.  See  Aracanese. 
arake  (&-?&&'), prep. plir.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3  + 
rake.]  Naut.,  on  the  rake ; inclined  from  the 
perpendicular. 

araki  (ar'a-ki),  n.  [Cf.  arki;  see  arrack.]  An 
Egyptian  intoxicating  drink  prepared  from  the 
dibs  or  honey  of  dates ; a kind  of  arrack. 

My  guardians  and  attendants  . . . used  to  fetch  araki 
in  a clear  glass  bottle,  without  even  the  decency  of  a cloth, 
and  the  messenger  twice  returned  from  these  errands  de- 
cidedly drunk.  if.  F.  Burton,  EI-Medinah,  p.  487. 

Aralia  (a-ra'li-a),  n.  [NL. ; origin  unknown.] 
A genus  of  plants  with  mostly  compound 
leaves,  small  umbellate  flowers,  and  succulent 
berries,  the  type  of  the  family  Araliacesc. 
Araliaceae  (a-ra-li-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ara- 
lia + -acese.]  A family  of  plants  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Apiaceee,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  chiefly  by  their  three-  or  more 
celled  fruit,  simple  epigynous  disk,  usually 
valvate  corolla,  and  more’ shrubby  habit.  The 
family  is  most  largely  represented  in  warm  and  tropical 
countries,  and  to  it  belongs  the  ivy,  Hedera  Helix.  Gin- 
seng, which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  a stimu- 
lant, is  produced  by  Panax  Schinseng,  a plant  found  in 
northern  Asia.  The  ginseng  of  North  America,  P.  quin - 
quefoliut,  is  less  valued.  A species  of  Aralia,  A.  nudi- 
caulia,  is  used  in  North  America  as  a substitute  for  sarsa- 
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parilla.  The  true  rice-paper  of  the  Chinese,  obtained  only 
from  the  island  of  Formosa,  is  made  from  the  pith  of 
another  araliaceous  plant,  Tetrapanax  papyrifer.  The 
family  is  represented  in  temperate  North  America  by  the 
genus  Aralia,  with  6 species,  Panax,  with  two,  and  by  a 
single  species  of  Echinopanax  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

araliaceous  (a-ra-li-a/shiug),  a.  [<  XL.  ara- 
liaceus.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Ara- 
liacece. 

Aramaean,  n.  See  Aramean. 

Aramaic  (ar-a-ma'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  as  if 
*Aramaicus,  < Gr.  ’Apapaia,  LL.  Aranuea,  prop- 
erly fem.  of  Apagaiog,  L.  Aramceus,  adj.,  formed 
on  Heb.  ’Aram,  the  name  given  to  the  districts 
comprehended  in  Mesopotamia,  northern  Syria, 
the  region  of  Damascus,  and  eastern  Palestine 
southward  to  Arabia  Petrsea.]  Same  as  Ara- 
mean. 

The  Aramaic  speech  began  to  extend  itself  beyond  its 
original  limits.  Isaac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  L 283. 

Aramean,  Aramaean  (ar-a-me'an),  a.  and  n. 

i<  LL.  Aramceus,  < Gr.  Apagalog:  see  Aramaic.] 
. a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  northern 
division  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages  and 
peoples,  containing  the  Mesopotamian,  the 
Syrian  (extending  over  Palestine  prior  to  the 
Christian  era),  and  the  Nabatean;  Chaldean; 
Chaldaic ; Syrian : in  distinction  from  the  west- 
ern or  middle  Semitic  (Phenician  and  Hebrew) 
and  the  south  Semitic  (Arabic  and  Ethiopia). 

The  Aramean  alphabet  attained  an  even  wider  exten- 
sion than  the  Aramaic  speech,  and  at  length  extirpated 
all  the  independent  North  Semitic  scripts. 

Isaac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  I.  283. 
II.  n.  X.  The  language  of  the  northwestern 
Semites,  preserved  in  the  Biblical  books  of 
Ezra  and  Daniel,  in  the  Targums,  and  in  the 
Peshito  version  of  the  Scriptures,  together 
with  the  Christian  Syriac  literature. — 2.  An 
inhabitant  or  a native  of  Aramsea  or  Syria. 

The  Aramaeans  also  . . . have  the  form  “mata.” 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  523. 
Arameanism  (ar-a-me'an-izm),  n.  [<  Aramean 
+ -ism.]  Same  as  Arainism. 

Aramidse  (a-ram'i-de),  n.  jil.  [NL.,  < Aramus 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  grallatorial  birds,  con- 
fined to  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  form- 
ing a connecting  link  between  the  cranes  and 
the  rails,  or  the  gruiform  and  ralliform  birds. 
The  principal  osteological  and  pterylographic  characters 
are  those  of  the  cranes,  while  the  digestive  system  and 
the  general  habits  and  appearance  are  those  of  the  rails. 
There  are  a pair  of  caeca,  a pair  of  carotid  arteries,  and  a 
pair  of  syringeal  muscles.  The  family  consists  of  the  single 
genus  Aramus  (which  see). 

Aramides  (a-ram'i-dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Aramus  + 
-ides.]  A genus  of  American  ralliform  birds,  of 
the  family  Rallklai  and  subfamily  Rallince;  the 
American  crakes,  or  small  rails  with  short  bills. 
The  genus  contains  about  20  species,  chiefly  of  Central  and 
South  America ; it  is  sometimes  restricted  to  one  group  of 
these,  other  names,  as  Porzana,  Coturnicops,  and  Creciscus, 
being  used  for  the  rest. 

Aramism  (ar'a-mizm),  n.  [<  Aram - (in  Ara- 
maic, etc.)  + -ism.']  An  idiom  of  the  Aramean 
or  Chaldee  language ; a Chaldaism.  Also  Ara- 
meanism. 

Aramus  (ar'a-mus),  n.  [NL. ; etym.  unknown.] 
The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Ara- 
midee , containing  the  courlans,  caraus,  or  crying- 
birds.  They  are  about  2 feet  long,  of  chocolate-brown 
color  streaked  with  white,  with  short  and  rounded  wings, 
a falcate  first  primary,  a short  tail  of  12  feathers,  and  cleft 
toes.  The  hinder  toe  is  elevated,  and  the  tarsus  is  scutel- 
late  anteriorly,  and  as  long  as  the  bill.  The  bill  is  twice 
as  long  as  the  head,  slender  but  strong,  compressed,  con- 
tracted opposite  the  linear  nostrils,  grooved  about  half  its 
length,  and  enlarged  and  decurved  in  the  terminal  portion. 
A.  pictus  (Coues)  inhabits  Florida,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
limpkin ; another  species,  A.  scolopaceus,  the  scolopaceous 
courlan,  is  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  See 
courlan. 

Aranea  (a-ra'ne-a),  n.  [L.,  a spider,  a spider’s 
web  ( > E.  arain , q.  v. ) ; also  araneus , m. , a spider ; 
cf.  Gr.  ap&xvrjq , Attic  apaxvrj , poet,  ap&xvog,  a 
spider,  perhaps  connected  with  apnvq,  a net.] 
1.  An  old  genus  of  spiders,  more  or  less  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  modern  superfamily  Araneida. 
By  various  restrictions  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  value  of 
one  of  the  modern  families  or  genera  of  spiders,  and  has 
been  eliminated  entirely  from  some  systems.  Aranea 
domestica,  the  common  house-spider,  is  now  Tegenaria  do- 
mestica.  Also  Araneus. 

2.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.]  A former  group  of  spiders, 
intermediate  between  a modern  order  and  a 
modem  genus. 

araneal  (a-ra'ne-al),  a.  [<  L.  aranea , a spider, 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  spider, 
araneid  (a-ra'ne-id),  n.  Same  as  araneidan. 
Araneida  (ar-a-ne'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aranea 
+ -ida.]  A superfamily  and  subgroup  of  the 
class  Arachnida , now  usually  called  an  order, 
containing  the  spiders  as  distinguished  from 
the  mites,  scorpions,  and  other  arachnidans: 


practically  synonymous  and  conterminous  with 
Dimerosomata  or  Pulmo trachearia.  The  spiders 
breathe  by  two  or  more  pulmonary  sacs,  combined  or  not 
with  tracheae.  The  abdomen  is  not  segmented,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  cephalothorax ; they  have  no 
antennae,  as  such,  but  a pair  of  palps ; they  have  from  2 to 

8 simple  eyes,  and 
8 legs  of  7 joints 
each.  The  abdomi- 
nal appendages  are 
modified  into  an 
arachnidium  or 
spinneret,  the  ap- 
paratus by  which 
cobweb,  gossamer, 
and  other  kinds 
of  spider-silk  are 
spun  from  a se- 
cretion of  glandu- 
lar organs.  There 
are  also  always 
poison -glands  con- 
nected with  the 
mouth-parts.  The 
division  of  the 
group  varies  with 
every  leading  wri- 
ter as  to  number 
of  suborders  or 
families  and  their 
arrangement,  some 
admitting  but  two 
or  three  families,  others  several  suborders  and  upward  of 
twenty  families,  while  the  diversities  of  detail  are  endless. 
A prime  division  is  into  Dipneumones,  those  having  two 
pulmonary  sacs  (the  great  bulk  of  the  order),  and  Tetra- 
pneumones,  with  four ; or  according  to  the  number  of  stig- 
mata, those  having  two  pairs  (Tetrasticta)  or  only  one  pair 
( Tristicta );  or  according  to  the  number  of  eyes,  whether 
2,  4,  6,  or  8 ; or,  finally,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they 
move  about  and  spin  their  webs.  Some  authors  adopt 
three  families : Araneidce,  Lycosidce,  and  Mygalidce.  Also 
Araneidea,  Araneina. 


My  gale  camentaria,  typical  of  Araneida. 

A,  female,  natural  size:  At,  chelicerae; 
IV,  pedipalpi ; V , VI  , maxillary  feet; 
VII',  VIII  , thoracic  feet  ; Cth,  cephalotho- 
rax. B,  last  joint  of  pedipalpus  of  male, 
much  magnified.  See  cut  under  chelicera. 


nomical  importance  as  a food-fish. — 2.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  A genus  of  malacopterygian  abdominal 
fishes,  of  the  family  Osteoglossidw,  remarkable 
for  their  size  and  the  mosaic  work  of  their  hard 
bony  compound  scales.  A.  gigas  is  an  example, 
araphorostic,  araphostic,  a.  See  arrhaphostic. 
arapunga  (ar-a-pung'ga),  n.  [Tupi  arapunga.] 
A South  American  oscine  passerine  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Cotingidse  and  the  subfamily 
Gymnoderinw ; the  bell-bird,  campanero,  or 
averano,  Chasmorhynchus  niveus ; one  of  the 
fruit-crows,  with  a long  erectile  tubular  process 
on  the  head,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
several  inches.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  clear,  far- 
sounding  notes  of  a peculiarly  resonant  or  bell-like  quality, 
continued  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  most  birds 
are  silent,  and  therefore  readily  heard  at  a great  distance. 


Arapunga,  or  Campanero  ( Chasmorhynchus  niveus). 


Araneidae  (ar-a-ne'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aranea 
+ -ida;.]  The  spiders,  considered  as  a family; 
the  spinning  spiders.  The  group  approaches  more  or 
less  nearly  in  extent  the  order  Araneida.  In  some  systems 
the  term  disappears,  being  conterminous  with  the  order, 
which  then  is  divided  into  numerous  families  of  other 
names. 

araneidan  (ar-a-ne'i-dan),  n.  [<  Araneida  + 
-an.]  One  of  the  Araneida  ; any  spider.  Also 
araneid. 

Araneidea  (ar-a-ne-i-de'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Araneida. 

araneiform  (a-ra'ne-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  aranei- 
formis,  < L.  aranea,  a spider,  + forma,  form.] 
1.  Spider-like  in  form;  resembling  a spider: 
belonging  to  the  Araneida,  as  distinguished 
from  other  arachnidans. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Araneiformia. 

Araneiformes  (a-ra/ne-i-for'mez),  n. pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  araneiformis : see  araneiform.]  Same  as 
Araneiformia. 

Araneiformia  (a-ra"ne-i-f6r'mi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  araneiformis : see  araneiform.]  A 
group  of  spider-like  marine  animals:  synony- 
mous with  Pycnogonida  (which  see).  They  are 
sometimes  placed  with  the  Crustacea  in  an  order  or  a sub- 
class called  Podosomata,  sometimes  in  Arachnida,  some- 
times combined  with  the  Arctisca  in  a subclass  Pseuda- 
rachna,  and  sometimes  otherwise  disposed  of.  They  have 
a rudimentary  unsegmented  abdomen,  a suctorial  mouth, 
and  4 pairs  of  long,  jointed  legs,  but  are  destitute  of  re- 
spiratory organs.  Some  are  parasitic. 

Araneina  (a-ra-ne-i'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aranea 
+ -ina.]  Same  as  Araneida. 

araneologist  (a-ra-ne-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  arane- 
ology + -ist.]  One  skilled  in  araneology. 

araneology  (a-ra-ne-ol'6-ji),  n.  [<  L.  aranea, 
a spider,  + Gr.  -Hoyia,<.  Ikyuv,  speak:  see-ology.] 
That  department  of  entomology  which  relates 
to  spiders. 

The  facts  . . . were  new  to  the  field  of  American  ara- 
neology. Science,  IV.  24. 

araneose  (a-ra'ne-os),  a.  [<  L.  araneosus,  full 
of  or  like  spiders’  webs,  < aranea,  a spider’s 
web,  also  a spider : see  Aranea.]  Covered  with 
hairs  crossing  one  another,  like  the  rays  in  a 
spider’s  web ; arachnoid. 

araneous  (a-ra'ne-us),  a.  [As  araneose,  or  after 
L.  araneus,  pertaining  to  a spider  or  to  a spi- 
der’s web,  < aranea,  a spider,  spider’s  web : see 
araneose.]  If.  Full  of  cobwebs. — 2.  Resem- 
bling a cobweb ; extremely  thin  and  delicate, 
like  spider’s  silk  or  gossamer;  covered  with 
delicate  tangled  hairs  like  cobweb ; arachnoid. 
—Araneous  membrane.  Same  as  arachnoid,  n.,  2. 

arango  (a-rang'go),  n.  [A  native  name.]  A 
kind  of  bead  made  of  rough  camelian,  generally 
of  a cylindrical  shape.  Such  beads,  imported  from 
Bombay,  constituted  an  article  of  traffic  with  Africa  pre- 
vious to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

arapaima  (ar-a-pl'ma),  n.  [S.  Amer.  native 
name.]  1.  The  name  of  the  largest  known 
fresh-water  fish,  Arapaima  gigas,  an  inhabitant 
of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  said  to  attain  a length  of 
15  feet  and  a weight  of  400  pounds.  It  is  of  eco- 


The  bird  is  of  about  the  size  of  a pigeon,  and  the  plumage 
of  the  adult  is  pure  white.  The  native  name  was  made  a 
generic  term  by  Lesson  in  1831.  The  bird  is  nearly  related 
*to  the  umbrella-birds,  Cephalopterus. 
arara  (a-ra'ra),  n.  [Tupi.  Cf.  Ara 2.]  A kind 
of  macaw,  Ara  maracana. 
araracanga  (a-ra-ra-kang'ga),  n.  [Tupi.] 
Same  as  aracanga. 

araramboya  (a-ra-ram-b6'y&),  ».  [Tupi.]  A 
name  of  the  bojobi  or  dog-headed  boa  of  Brazil, 
Xiphosoma  caninum. 

ararauna  (a-ra/ra-o'na),  n.  [Tupi  arara  una, 
black  macaw.]  The  blue  and  yellow  macaw, 
Psittacus  .ararauna  (Linnaeus),  now  Ara  ara- 
rauna. 

araroba  (ar-a-ro'ba),  n.  See  Goa  powder. 
arar-tree  (ar'ar-trfi),  n.  The  sandarac  of  Mo- 
rocco, Callitris  quadrivalvis. 
arase’t  (a-ras'),  v.  t.  [Also  written  arace,  < OF. 
araser,  raze,  demolish,  < a,  to,  + ras,  level: 
see  o-U  and  rase,  raze,  and  cf.  erase.]  1.  To 
raze;  level  with  the  ground. — 2.  To  erase. 
arase2t,  ®.  t.  Same  as  arace 1. 
arasene,  n.  Same  as  arrasene. 
arastra  (a-ras'tra),  n.  Same  as  arrastre. 
aration  (a-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  aratio(n-),  < arare, 
pp.  aratiis,  plow:  see  arable.]  Plowing;  til- 
lage. [Rare.] 

It  would  suffice  to  teach  these  four  parts  of  agriculture; 
first  aration , and  all  things  belonging  to  it. 

Cowley,  Works  (ed.  1710),  II.  710. 

aratory  (ar'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  aratorius,  < L. 
arator,  plower,  < arare,  pp.  aratus,  plow : see 
arable.]  Relating  or  contributing  to  tillage, 
aratrum  terrae  (a-ra'tram  ter'e).  [ML.,  a 
plowgate  of  land : aratrum,  a portion  of  land 
as  much  as  could  he  plowed  with  one  plow  (a 
special  use  of  L.  aratrum,  plow,  < arare,  plow: 
see  arable ) ; terras,  gen.  of  L.  terra,  land.]  In 
Scots  law,  a plowgate  of  land,  consisting  of 
eight  oxgates,  because  anciently  the  plow  was 
drawn  by  eight  oxen. 

Araucan  (a-ra'kan),  n.  Same  as  Araucanian. 
Araucanian  (ar-S-k&'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Arau- 
cania,  < Araucanos,  the  Araucanians,  a tribe  of 
Indians  inhabiting  the  southern  parts  of  Chili.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Araucania,  a territory 
in  the  southern  part  of  Chili,  mainly  comprised 
in  the  modern  provinces  of  Arauco  and  V aldivia. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Arau- 
cania. The  aboriginal  Araucanians  are  a partially  civil- 
ized race  who  have  never  been  conquered  by  Europeans ; 
but  in  1883  the  portion  of  them  living  on  the  mainland 
voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Chilian  government. 

Araucaria  (ar-a-ka'ri-a),  n.  [NL., < Arauc(ama) 
+ -aria.]  A genus  of  Conifer ce,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  pine  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
found  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  species  are  large  ever- 
green trees  with  verticillate  spreading  branches  covered 
with  stiff,  narrow,  pointed  leaves,  and  bearing  large  cones, 
each  scale  having  a single  large  seed.  The  species  best 
known  in  cultivation  is  A.  imbricata  (the  Chili  pine  or 
monkey-puzzle),  which  is  quite  hardy.  It  is  a native  of 
the  mountains  of  southern  Chili,  where  it  forms  vast  for- 
ests, and  yields  a hard,  durable  wood.  Its  seeds  are  eaten 
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•when  roasted.  The  Moreton  Bay  pine  of  Australia,  A. 
Cunninghamii,  supplies  a valuable  timber  used  in  making 
furniture,  in  house-  and  boat-building,  and  in  other  car- 
penter-work. A species,  A.  excelsa,  abounds  on  Norfolk 
Island,  attaining  a height  of  200  feet.  See  Norfolk  Island 
jrine,  under  pine.  . . • 


(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran- 
$ais.”) 


x.  Norfolk  Island  Pine  ( Araucaria  excelsa).  2.  Cone  of 
Araucaria  Coofcit. 

araucarian  (ar-a-ka/ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Arau- 
caria + -an.']  I.  a.  Related  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  genus  Araucaria. 

n.  n.  A tree  of  the  genus  Araucaria. 
araucarite  (a-ra'ka-rit),  n.  [ < Araucaria  + 
-ite2.]  Fossil  wood  of  araucarian  structure. 
Araucarites  (a-ra-ka-ri'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Arau- 
caria + -ites.)  A genus  of  fossil  trees,  the 
extinct  ancestors  of  the  living  araucarian 
pines,  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
strata  ranging  from  the  Trias  to  the  Tertiary. 
Cones  and  cone-scales,  branches,  and  leaves  occur,  all 
closely  resembling  those  of  Araucaria.  The  great  quan- 
tities of  silicifled  and  often  agatized  wood  found  in  Tri- 
assic  beds,  notably  in  the  “ petrified  forests  ” of  Arizona, 
having  the  araucarian  structure,  and  called  Araucari- 
oxylon,  properly  belong  to  this  genus. 

araughtt.  Preterit  of  areach. 
arauna  (a-ra'6-a),  n.  The  native  name  of  a 
gigantic  spider  of  the  genus  My  gale,  found  on 
the  Abrolhos  islands,  Brazil.  It  preys  on  lizards, 
and  even  on  young  chickens.  It  is  probably  the  bird- 
spider,  Mygale  ( Avicularia ) avicularia,  or  a related  spe- 
cies. 

arba,  n.  See  araba 1. 

arbaccio  (ar-bach'io),  n.  [It.  dial.]  A coarse 
cloth  made  in  Sardinia  from  the  wool  of  an 
inferior  breed  of  sheep  called  the  Nuoro.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

Arbacia  (ar-ba'si-a),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  sea-urchins  of  the  family  Arbaciidoe. 
A.  punctulata  and  A.  nigra  are  two  species,  occurring 
respectively  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  North 
America. 

arbaciid  (ar-bas'i-id),  n.  A sea-urchin  of  the 
family  Arbaciidce. 

Arbaciidse  (ar-ba-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Arba- 
cia + -idee.]  A family  of  desmostichous  or 
endocyclical  echinoids,  or  regular  sea-urchins, 
intermediate  in  its  general  characters  between 
Cidaridce  and  Echinidce,  and  having  median 
ambulacral  spaces  appearing  as  bare  bands. 
The  family  is  typified  by  the  genus  Arbacia ; 
another  genus  is  Gcelopleurus. 
arbalest,  arbalester.  See  arbdlist , arbalister. 
arbal^te  (ar-ba-lat'),  n.  [F.,  < OF.  arbaleste: 
see  arbalist.']  Same  as  arbdlist , 2. 
arbalist,  arbalest  (ar'ba-list,  -lest),  n.  [<  ME. 
arbelaste , arblast , arblest,  etc.  (also  arweblast , 
arowblaste , as  if  connected  with  arow , arrow),  \ 
OF.  arbaleste , arbeleste , arbalestre , F.  arbalete  = 
Pr.  arbalesta,  albalesta,  < LL.  arcubalista , arcu- 
ballista  : see  arcubalist .]  1 . A crossbow  used  in 
Europe  in  the  chase  and  in  war  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  The  bow  was  made  of  steel,  horn,  or  other 
material,  and  was  of  such  great  strength  and  stiffness  that 
some  mechanical  appliance  was  used  to  bend  it  and  adjust 
the  string  to  the  notch.  The  lighter  arbalists,  used  in  the 
chase,  and  generally  by  horsemen,  required  a double  hook, 
which  the  arbalister  carried  at  his  girdle.  Heavier  ones 
required  a kind  of  lever,  or  a windlass,  or  a revolving  winch 
with  a ratchet  and  long  handle,  to  draw  them ; these  ap- 
pliances were  separate  from  the  arbalist,  and  were  carried 
slung  from  the  shoulder  or  at  the  belt.  The  short  and 
heavy  arrow  of  the  arbalist  was  called  a quarrel , from  its 
square  head,  or  more  commonly  a bolt,  as  distinguished 
from  the  shaft  discharged  by  the  longbow.  Sometimes 
stones  (see  stone-bow)  and  leaden  balls  were  used,  The  mis- 
sile of  the  arbalist  was  discharged  with  such  force  as  to 
penetrate  ordinary  armor,  and  the  weapon  was  considered 
so  deadly  as  to  be  prohibited  by  a council  of  the  church 
except  in  warfare  against  infidels.  It  could,  however,  be 
discharged  only  twice  a minute.  It  was  used  especially  in 
the  attack  and  defense  of  fortified  places.  For  similar 
weapons  of  other  periods  than  the  European  middle  ages, 
see  crossbow.  Also  arcubalist,  and  formerly  arblast. 

2.  In  her.,  a crossbow  used  as  a bearing. 
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arbalister,  arbalester  (ar'ba-lis-ter,  -les-ter), 

n.  [<  ME.  arbalester,  arbalasier,  arblaster,  etc., 

< OF.  arbalestier,  < ML.  arcubalistarius : see  ar- 
cubalister.]  One  armed  with 
the  arbalist ; a crossbowman ; 
especially,  a soldier  carrying 
the  arbalist  of  war.  Also 
arcubalister. 

arbiter  (ar'bi-ter),  n.  [=  F. 
arbitre,  < L.  arbiter , a witness, 
judge,  lit.  one  who  goes  to 
see,  < ar-  for  ad,  to,  + betere, 
bitereh  come.]  1.  A person 
chosen  by  the  parties  in  a con- 
troversy to  decide  their  differ- 
ences ; one  who  decides  points 
at  issue ; an  arbitrator ; a ref- 
eree ; an  umpire. 

The  civilians  make  a difference  be- 
tween arbiter  and  arbitrator,  the 
former  being  obliged  to  judge  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  law ; 
whereas  the  latter  is  at  liberty  to  use 
his  own  discretion,  and  accommo- 
date the  difference  in  that  manner  which  appears  most  just 
and  equitable.  Wharton. 

2.  In  a general  sense,  a person  who  has  the 
power  of  judging  and  determining  absolutely  ac- 
cording to  his  own  pleasure : one  whose  power 
of  deciding  and  governing  is  not  limited ; one 
who  has  a matter  under  his  sole  authority  for 
adjudication. 

Our  plan  best,  I believe,  combines  wisdom  and  practica- 
bility, by  providing  a plurality  of  Counsellors,  but  a single 
arbiter  for  ultimate  decision.  Jefferson , Autobiog.,  p.  44. 

The  final  arbiter  of  institutions  is  always  the  conception 
of  right  prevailing  at  the  time. 

Rae , Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  179. 
Arbiterelegantiarum(el-f-gan-shi-a'rum).  [L.]  Ajudge 
of  the  elegancies;  an  authority  in  matters  of  taste.  = Syn. 
Arbitrator,  umpire,  referee,  judge ; absolute  ruler,  control- 
ler, governor. 

arbitert  (ar'bi-t6r),  v.  t.  [<  arbiter,  «.]  To  act 
as  arbiter  between ; judge.  Hall. 
arbitrable  (ar'bi-tra-bl),  a.  [<  Sp.  arbitrable 
— Pg.  arbitravel,  < L.  as  if  *arbitrabilis,  < arbi- 
trari,  arbitrate:  see  arbitrate.]  If.  Arbitrary; 
depending  on  the  will.  Spelman. — 2.  Subject 
to  arbitration;  subject  to  the  decision  of  an 
arbiter,  court,  judge,  or  other  appointed  author- 
ity; discretionary. 

The  value  of  moneys  is  arbitrable  according  to  the  use 
of  several  kingdoms.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  1. 

arbitrage  (ar'bi-traj),  n.  [<  F.  arbitrage,  < ar- 
bitrer,  arbitrate:  see  arbitrate.]  1.  Arbitra- 
tion. R.  Cobden.  [Rare.]  — 2.  The  calculation 
of  the  relative  value  at  the  same  time,  at  two  or 
more  places,  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  funds  of  any 
sort,  including  exchange,  with  a view  to  taking 
advantage  of  favorable  circumstances  or  differ- 
ences in  payments  or  other  transactions ; arbi- 
tration of  exchange. 

Arbitrage  proper  is  a separate,  distinct,  and  well-defined 
business,  with  three  main  branches.  Two  of  these,  viz., 
arbitrage  or  arbitration  in  bullion  and  coins,  and  arbitra- 
tion in  bills,  also  called  the  arbitration  of  exchanges,  fall 
within  the  businesses  of  bullion  dealing  and  banking  respec- 
tively. The  third,  arbitrage  in  stocks  and  shares,  is  arbi- 
trage properly  so  called,  and  so  understood,  whenever  the 
word  is  mentioned  without  qualification  among  business 
men,  and  it  is  strictly  a Stock  Exchange  business. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  II.  311. 

3.  The  business  of  bankers  which  is  founded 
on  calculations  of  the  temporary  differences  in 
the  price  of  securities,  and  is  carried  on  through 
a simultaneous  purchase  in  the  cheaper  and 
sale  in  the  dearer  market. 

arbitrager  (ar'bi-tra-jer),  n.  A banker  or  a 
broker  who  engages  in  arbitrage  operations, 
arbitrageur  (ar-bi-tra-zher'),  «.  [F.]  Same  as 
arbitrager. 

As  a rule,  the  arbitrage  properly  known  as  such  is  the 
business  of  an  arbitrageur,  who  is  almost  always  a mem- 
ber of  a Stock  Exchange  or  “Bourse,”  and  his  arbitrations 
with  very  few  exceptions  are  neither  in  bullion  nor  in  bills, 
but  in  Government  and  other  stocks  and  shares. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  II.  311. 

arbitral  (ar'bi-tral),  a.  [<  LL.  arbitralis,  < L. 
arbiter,  arbiter.]  Relating  to  arbitration ; sub- 
ject to  review  and  adjudicatibu Decree  arbi- 

tral.  See  decree. 

arbitrament  (ar-bit'ra-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  arbi- 
trement,  arbitriment,  < OF.  ’arbitrament  = Pr.  ar- 
bitramen  - Sp.  arbitramiento  = Pg.  arbitrament, 

< ML.  arbitramentum,  < L.  arbitrari,  arbitrate: 
see  arbitrate.]  1 . The  power  or  right  to  decide 
for  one’s  self  or  for  others ; the  power  of  abso- 
lute and  final  decision. 

Liberty,  and  Life,  and  Death  would  soon  . . . 

Lie  in  the  arbitrement  of  those  who  ruled 

The  capital  City.  Wordsworth,  Prelude,  x. 

2.  The  act  of  deciding  a dispute  as  an  arbiter 
or  arbitrator ; the  act  of  settling  a claim  or  dis- 
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pute  which  has  been  referred  to  arbitration; 
the  absolute  and  authoritative  settlement  of 
any  matter. 

Want  will  force  him  to  put  it  to  arbitrement. 

Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  ii.  1. 

This  tax  was  regulated  by  a law  made  on  purpose,  and 
not  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  partial  or  interested  persons. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  V.  73. 

3.  The  decision  or  sentence  pronounced  by  an 
arbiter.  [In  this  sense  award  is  now  more 
common  in  legal  use.] 

To  discover  the  grounds  on  which  . . . usage  bases  its 
arbitraments,  bailies,  not  seldom,  our  utmost  ingenuity  of 
speculation.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  31. 

Sometimes  spelled  arbitrement. 
arbitrarily  (ar'bi-tra-ri-li),  adv.  In  an  arbi- 
trary manner;  at  will;  capriciously;  without 
sufficient  reason;  in  an  irresponsible  or  des- 
potic way. 

The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  . . . had  opposed  the  gov- 
ernment, was  arbitrarily  ejected  from  his  see,  and  a suc- 
cessor was  appointed.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

arbitrariness  (ar'bi-tra-ri-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  arbitrary. 

Consciousness  is  an  entangled  plexus  which  cannot  be 
cut  into  parts  without  more  or  less  arbitrariness. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 480. 

arbitrarioust  (ar-bi-tra'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  arbitra- 
rius : see  arbitrary.]  Arbitrary.  Norris. 
arbitrariouslyt  (ar-bi-tra'ri-us-li),  adv.  Arbi- 
trarily. Barrow. 

arbitrary  (ar'bi-tra-ri),  a.  [=  F.  arbitraire  : 
Pr.  arbitrari  - - Sp.  Pg.  It.  arbitrario,  < L.  arbitra- 
rius,  of  arbitration,  hence  uncertain,  depending 
on  the  will,  < arbiter,  arbiter,  umpire:  see  arbi- 
ter.] 1.  Not  regulated  by  fixed  rule  or  law; 
determinable  as  occasion  arises ; subject  to  in- 
dividual will  or  judgment ; discretionary. 

Indifferent  things  are  left  arbitrary  to  us. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  277. 

2.  In  law , properly  determinable  by  the  choice 
or  pleasure  of  a tribunal,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  should  be  determined  according  to 
settled  rules  or  the  relative  rights  or  equities 
of  the  parties.  Thus,  whether  the  judge  will  take  and 
state  an  account  himself,  or  refer  it  to  an  auditor,  is  a 
question  resting  in  his  arbitrary  discretion ; whether,  also, 
a particular  person  is  qualified  to  act  as  auditor  is  a ques- 
tion involving  judicial  or  legal  discretion. 

3.  Uncontrolled  by  law ; using  or  abusing  un- 
limited power ; despotic;  tyrannical. 

For  sure,  if  Dulness  sees  a grateful  day, 

’Tis  in  the  shade  of  arbitrary  sway. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  182. 

Could  I prevail  upon  my  little  tyrant  here  to  be  less  ar- 
bitrary, I should  be  the  happiest  man  alive. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  v. 

Arbitrary  power  is  most  easily  established  on  the  ruins 
of  liberty  abused  to  licentiousness.  Washington. 

4.  Not  characterized  by  or  manifesting  any 
overruling  principle ; fixed,  determined,  or  per- 
formed at  will;  independent  of  rule  or  control. 

A great  number  of  arbitrary  signs,  various  and  opposite, 
do  constitute  a language.  If  such  arbitrary  connection  be 
instituted  by  men,  it  is  an  artificial  language ; if  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  it  is  a natural  language.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

They  perpetually  sacrifice  nature  and  reason  to  arbi- 
trary canons  of  taste.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 

By  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  I mean  one  conducted  by 
the  private  opinions  or  feelings  of  the  man  who  attempts 
to  regulate.  Burke. 

5.  Ungoverned  by  reason;  hence,  capricious; 
uncertain;  unreasonable;  varying;  changeful: 
as,  an  arbitrary  character. 

My  disappointments,  as  a general  thing,  . . . had  too 
often  been  the  consequence  of  arbitrary  preconceptions. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  253. 
Arbitrary  constant,  in  math.,  a quantity  which  by  a dif- 
ferential equation  is  required  to  have  the  same  value  for 
all  values  of  the  variable,  while  this  constant  value  re- 
mains indeterminate. — Arbitrary  discretion.  See  dis- 
cretion.—Arbitrary  function,  in  math.,  a quantity  which 
is  required  by  a partial  differential  equation  to  remain  un- 
changed as  long  as  certain  variables  remain  unchanged, 
hut  which  may  vary  in  any  manner  with  these  variables, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  of  having  differential  coeffi- 
cients with  respect  to  them. — Arbitrary  homonyms. 
See  homonym.  = Syn.  Capricious,  unlimited,  irresponsible, 
uncontrolled,  tyrannical,  domineering,  imperious. 

arbitrate  (ar'bi-trat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  arbi- 
trated, ppr.  arbitrating.  [<  L.  arbitratus,  pp.  of 


act  as  an  arbitrator,  or  formal  umpire  between 
contestants;  mediate. 

In  the  disputes  of  kings,  the  weaker  party  often  appealed 
to  the  Pope,  and  thus  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  arbitrate 
or  command.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 8. 

2.  To  decide ; determine ; settle  a question  or 
rule  otherwise  indeterminate 
Some  [words]  become  equivocal  by  changing  their  sig- 
nification, and  some  fall  obsolete,  one  cannot  tell  why, 
for  custom  or  caprice  arbitrate [«],  guided  by  no  law. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  L 172. 


arbitrate 

n.  trans.  1.  To  give  an  authoritative  deci- 
sion in  regard  to  as  arbitrator  j decide  or  deter- 
mine. 

Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate ; 

But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  4. 

Things  must  be  compared  to  and  arbitrated  by  her  [wis- 
dom’s] standard,  or  else  they  will  contain  something  of 
monstrous  enormity.  Barrow,  Works,  I.  vi. 

But  thou,  Sir  Lancelot,  sitting  in  my  place 
Enchair’d  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field. 

Tennyson , The  Last  Tournament. 

2.  To  submit  to  arbitration ; settle  by  arbitra- 
tion : as,  to  arbitrate  a dispute  regarding  wages, 
arbitrated  (ar'bi-tra-ted),y>.  a.  Ascertained  or 
determined  by  arbitrage:  as,  arbitrated  rates; 
arbitrated  par  of  exchange. 

Business  men  . . . were  . . . enabled  to  utilize  all  the 
advantages  of  cross  and  arbitrated  exchanges. 

Balch,  Mines  of  U.  S.,  p.  444. 

arbitration  (ar-bi-tra/shon),  n.  [<  ME.  arbitra- 
tion, < OF.  arbitration  = Pr.  arbitratio,  < L. 
arbitratio  (n-),  < arbitrari , arbitrate,  judge : see 
arbitrate.']  The  hearing  and  determining  of  a 
cause  between  parties  in  controversy  by  a per- 
son or  persons  chosen  or  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
ties. This  may  be  done  by  one  person,  but  it  is  usual  to 
choose  more  than  one.  Frequently  two  are  nominated, 
one  by  each  party,  the  two  being  authorized  in  turn  to 
agree  upon  a third,  who  is  called  the  umpire  (or,  in  Scot- 
land, sometimes  the  oversman),  and  who  either  acts  with 
them  or  is  called  on  to  decide  in  case  the  primary  arbitra- 
tors differ.  The  determination  of  arbitrators  or  umpires 
is  called  an  award.  By  the  common  law  an  award  prop- 
erly made  is  binding ; but  the  arbitrators’  authority  may 
be  revoked  before  award  at  the  will  of  either  party.  Per- 
manent boards  of  arbitration  are  sometimes  constituted 
by  legislative  or  corporate  authority,  but  the  submission  of 
cases  to  their  decision  is  always  voluntary. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion will  be  the  means  adopted  alike  by  nations  and  by 
individuals,  to  adjust  all  differences. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  613. 

Arbitration,  in  International  Law,  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized modes  of  terminating  disputes  between  indepen- 
dent nations.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  313. 

Arbitration  bond,  a bond  by  which  a party  to  a dispute 
engages  to  abide  by  the  award  of  arbitrators.— Arbitra- 
tion of  exchange.  See  arbitrage,  2. — Geneva  arbitra- 
tion, the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  the  dispute  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
concerning  the  Alabama  claims : so  called  because  the 
board  of  arbitrators  held  their  sessions  at  Geneva  in 
Switzerland.  See  Alabama  claims,  under  claim. 

arbitrational  (ar-bi-tra'shon-al),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  involving  arbi- 
tration: as,  arbitrational  methods  of  settling 
disputes. — 2.  Resulting  from  arbitration  or  a 
reference  to  arbitrators.  , 

Arbitrational  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims. 

A.  Hayward,  Ethics  of  Peace. 

arbitrative  (ar'bi-tra-tiv),  a.  [<  arbitrate  + 
-ire.]  Of  the  nature  of  arbitration ; relating  to 
arbitration ; having  power  to  arbitrate : as,  “ he 
urged  arbitrative  tribunals,”  It.  J.  Hinton,  Eng. 
Radical  Lea'ders,  p.  117. 
arbitrator  (ar'bi-tra-tor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  arbitratour,  < ME."  arbitrator,  < OF.  arbi- 
tratour,  -eur  (earlier  arbitrour,  arbitreor:  see 
arbitrer),  < LL.  arbitrator,  < arbitrari,  pp.  arbi- 
trate, arbitrate:  see  arbitrate.']  1.  A person 
who  decides  some  point  at  issue  between  others ; 
one  who  formally  hears  and  decides  a disputed 
cause  submitted  by  common  consent  of  the  par- 
ties to  arbitration. — 2.  One  who  has  the  power 
of  deciding  or  prescribing  according  to  his  own 
absolute  pleasure ; an  absolute  governor,  presi- 
dent, autocrat,  or  arbiter.  See  arbiter. 

Though  heaven  be  shut, 

And  heaven’s  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  359. 

The  end  crowns  all ; 

And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  Time, 

Will  one  day  end  it.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 
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arborize 


or  belonging  to  trees ; living  on  or  among  trees ; 
frequenting  forests ; arboraceous. — 2.  Having 
the  form,  constitution,  and  habits  of  a tree; 
having  more  or  less  the  character  of  a tree;  ar- 
borescent.— 3.  Abounding  in  trees ; wooded, 
arboresce  (ar-bo-res'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  ar- 
boresced,  ppr.  arbor escing.  [<  L.  arbor escere, 
become  a tree,<  arbor,  a tree : 
see  arbqr1  and  -esce.]  To 
become  a tree  or  like  a tree ; 
put  forth  branches. 


arbitrorf,  n.  See  arbitrer. 
arbitryt,  n.  [ME.  arbitrie  (earlier  arbitre,  < 

OF.  arbitre),  < L.  arbitrium,  will,  judgment,  < 
arbiter,  arbiter:  see  arbiter.]  1.  Free  will; 
discretion. — 2.  Arbitration. — 3.  Judgment; 
award. 

arblastt,  n.  Same  as  arbalist. 
arblastert,  n.  Same  as  arbalister. 

Arbogast’s  method.  See  method. 
arbor1  (ar'bor),  n.  [In  the  derived  sense  for- 
merly arbcr,'  arbre,  < F.  arbre,  OF.  arbre,  aubre 

= Pr.  aubre  = Sp.  drbol  = Pg.  arvore,  formerly  arborescence  (iir-bo-res'ens,, 
arbor  = It.  albore,  albero,  arbero,  poet,  qrbore,  n.  [<  arborescent : see-e«c<£] 
a tree,  beam,  mast,  etc.,  < L.  arbor  (acc.  or-  1.  The  state  of  being  arbor- 
borem),  earlier  arbos,  a tree,  and  hence  also  a escent.— 2.  Something,  as  a 
beam,  bar,  mast,  shaft,  oar,  etc.  Cf.  the  simi-  mineral  or  a group  of  crystals, 
lar  development  of  beam  and  tree.]  1.  Liter-  ^having  the  figure  of  a tree, 
ally,  a tree:  used  in  this  sense  chiefly  in  botan-  arborescent  (ar-bo-res'ent), 
ical  names. — 2.  In  mecli. : (a)  The  main  support  a.  [<  L.  arborescen(t-)s,'-pyT. 
or  beam  of  a machine.  (6)  The  principal  spin-  otarborescere:  see  arboresce.] 
die  or  axis  of  a wheel  or  pinion  communicating  " 

motion  to  the  other  moving  parts Arbor  Dianse 

(tree  of  Diana,  that  is,  of  silver:  see  Diana),  in  chem.,  a 
beautiful  arborescent  precipitate  produced  by  silver  in 
mercury.— Arbor  Judse,  in  bot.,  the  Judas-tree  (which 
see).— Arbor  Saturn!  (tree  of  Saturn,  that  is,  of  lead: 
see  Saturn),  in  chem.,  an  arborescent  precipitate  formed 
when  a piece  of  zinc  is  put  into  a solution  of  acetate  of 
lead. — Arbor  vitae.  See  arbor-vitce. — Expanding  ar- 
bor, in  mech.,  a mandrel  in  a lathe  provided  with  taper 
keys  or  other  devices  for  securing  a firm  hold,  by  varying 
the  diameter  of  the  parts  or  surfaces  of  the  mandrel  which 


Arborescent  Structure  in 
native  copper. 


Resembling  a tree ; tree-like 
in  growth,  size,  or  appearance ; having  the  na- 
ture and  habits  of  a tree ; branching  like  a tree ; 
dendritic. 


A vegetation  of  simple  structure,  if  arborescent  in  its 
habit,  might  be  held  sufficiently  to  correspond  with  the 
statement  as  to  the  plants  of  the  third  day. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  107. 

By  the  extension  of  the  division  down  the  pedicels 
themselves,  composite  arborescent  fabrics,  like  those  of 
Zoophytes,  are  produced.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 424. 


bear  against  the  sides  of  the  hollow  or  the  central  hole  of  orbnr^fl  fiir'hn  va+\  n IY  T.  n rhnr  o 
*the  object  which  is  to  be  operated  upon.  ini”  OO-rot  j,M.  [<  L.  aibor,  a tree  (see 

- - - --  - - - - arbor1),  + -et.  Cf.  F.  arbret  = It.  alberetto,  for- 

merly alboretto,  a dwarf  tree.]  A little  tree ; a 
shrub. 

No  arborett  with  painted  blossomes  drest 
And  smelling  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be  fownd 
To  bud  out  faire,  and  tlirowe  her  sweete  smels  al  arownd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  12. 


•bje< 

arbor2,  arbour  (ar'bor),  n.  '[In  England  the 
second  form  is  usual.  Early  mod.  E.  arbor,  ar- 
bour, arber,  harbor,  harbour,  harber,  licrber, 
herbor,  etc.,  < ME.  erbcr,  erbere,  herber,  lierbere, 
< AF.  erber,  herber,  OF.  erbicr,  herbier,  a place 
covered  with  grass  or  herbage,  a garden  of 


herbs,  < ML.  herbarium  in  same  sense,  earlier,  arboret2t  (ar'bo-ret),  n.  [=  It.  arboreto,  al- 


ia LL.,  a collection  of  dried  herbs  : see  herba- 
rium, of  which  arbor2  is  thus  a doublet;  and 
cf.  arb,  yarb,  dial,  forms  of  herb.  The  sense  of 
‘orchard,’  and  hence  ‘a  bower  of  trees,’ though 
naturally  developed  from  that  of  ‘ a grass-plot’ 
(so  orchard  itself,  AS.  wyrt-geard,  i.  e.,  wort- 
or  herb-yard ; cf.  F.  verger,  an  orchard,  < L. 
viridarium,  a garden,  lit.  a ‘greenery’),  led  to 
an  association  of  the  word  on  the  one  hand 
with  harbor,  ME.  lierbere,  lierberwe,  etc.,  a shel- 
ter, and  on  the  other  with  L.  arbor,  a tree. 
Cf.  arboret 2 and  It.  arborata,  an  arbor  (Florio).] 


hereto,  formerly  alboreto,  < L.  arboretum  (see 
arboretum)',  or  perhaps  regarded  as  a dim.  of 
arbor2,  a bower.]  A place  planted  with  trees 
or  shrubs ; a small  grove ; an  arbor. 

Among  thick-woven  arborets  and  flowers. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  437. 

< L.  arboretum  (ar-bo-re'tum),  n. ; pi.  arboretums, 
arboreta  (-tumz,  -ta).  [L.,  a plantation  of  trees, 
< arbor,  a tree,  + -etum,  denoting  place.]  A 
place  in  which  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  rare 
ones,  are  cultivated  for  scientific  or  other  pur- 
poses; a botanical  tree-garden. 


If.  A grass-plot;  a lawn  ; a green.  [Only  in  arboricalt  (ar-bor'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  arbor,  a tree, 
Middle  English.]  — 2f.  A garden  of  herbs  or  of  + -ic-al.]  Relating  to  trees.  Smart. 
flowering  plants;  aflower-bed  or  flower-garden,  arboricole  (ar-bor'i-kol),  a.  [=  F.  arboricole,  < 


— 3f.  A collection  of  fruit-trees  ; an  orchard, 
In  the  garden,  as  I wene, 

Was  an  arber  fayre  and  grene, 

And  in  the  arber  was  a tre. 

Squire  of  Lowe  Degre,  1.  28. 


NL.  arboricola , < L.  arbor , a tree,  + coleref  in- 
habit, dwell.]  In  zool.y  living  in  trees ; of  ar- 
boreal habits. 

arboricoline  (ar-bo-rik'o-lin),  a.  In  bot.f  grow- 
A . , „ , , , , , . ing  upon  trees : applied  to  lichens,  etc. 

. \ \ ^ower  foraied  by  trees,  shrubs,  or  vines  arboricolous  (ar-bo-rik'o-lus),  a.  Same  as  ar- 
mtertwmed,  or  trained  over  a latticework,  so  boricolc 

as  to  make  a leafy  roof,  and  usually  provided  arboricultural  (ar"bo-ri-kul'tur-a.l),  a.  [<  ar- 
with  seats : formerlv.  anv  shaded  walk  boriculture  + -al.]  Relating  to  arboriculture. 

arboriculture  (ar'bo-ri-kuPtur), n.  arbo- 
riculture, < L.  arbor,  a tree,  + cultura,  cultiva- 
tion: see  culture.]  The  cultivation  of  trees; 
the  art  of  planting,  training,  priming,  and  cul- 

natu,re  of.a,tree  °r  tr?esl— 2v  living  arboriculturist  (ar"bq-ri-kul'tur-ist),  n.  [<  ar- 
on  or  among  trees;  living  in  the  forests;  per-  boriculture  + -ist.]  One  whopractises  arbori- 
tainmg  to  such  a life.  culture. 

Not  like  Papuasor  Bushmen,  with  arboraceout  habits  arboriform  (ar'bo-ri-form),  a.  [=  F.  arbori- 
and  hall-animal  clicks.  Max  Muller,  India,  etc.,  p.  133.  formc>  < L.  nrXt()r,  £ tre0)  +/0ma,  form.]  Hav- 


with  seats ; formerly,  any  shaded  walk. 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a shape 
As  of  an  arbour  took. 

Coleridge,  Three  Graves,  iv.  24. 

arboraceous  (ar-bo-ra'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  arbo- 
raceus,  <.  L.  arbor,  a tree.]  1.  Pertaining  to 


= Syn.  1.  Umpire,  Referee,  etc.  See  judge,  n. 

arbltratorship  (ar'bi-tra-tor -.ship),  n.  The 
office  or  function  of  an  arbitrator, 
arbitratrix  (ar'bi-tra-triks),  n. ; pi.  arbitratrices 
(ar'bi-tra-tri'sez).  [ LL..  fern.  ox arbitrator : see 
arbitrator.]  A female  arbitrator, 
arbitret,  n.  See  arbitry. 
arbitret,  v.  t.  See  arbiter. 
arbitrement,  n.  See  arbitrament. 
arbitrert  (ar'bi-trer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
arbitror,  arbitrour,  < ME.  arbitrour,  < OF.  arbi- 
trour, arbitreour,  arbitreor,  < LL.  arbitrator: 
see  arbitrator.]  An  arbiter  or  arbitrator. 

The  arbitrer  of  her  own  destiny.  Southey. 

arbitress  (ar'bi-tres),  n.  [ME.  arbitres  ; < arbi- 
ter + -ess.]  A female  arbiter:  as,  an  arbitress 
of  fashion. 

He  aspired  to  see 

His  native  Pisa  queen  and  arbitress 

Of  cities.  Bryant,  Knight’s  Epitaph. 


arboral  (ar'bo-ral),  a.  [<  arbor 1 + -al.]  Relat- 
ing to  trees ; arboreal.  [Rare.] 
arboraryt  (ar'bo-ra-ri),  a.  [<  L.  arborarius,  < 
arbor,  a tree.]  Belonging  to  trees.  Hailey. 
arboratort  (ar'bo-ra-tor),  n.  [L.,  a pruner  of 
trees,  < *arborare,  pp"  *arboratus,  < arbor,  a 
tree.]  One  who  plants  or  prunes  trees, 
arbor-chuck  (ar'bor-chuk),  n.  See  chuck1. 
arbor-day  (iir'bor-da),  n.  [<  arbor1  + day1.] 
A day  set  apart  for  the  planting  of  trees  by 
school-children.  A tree-planting  day  was  instituted 
in  Nebraska  in  1872  by  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton  (Secre- 


ing  the  form  of  a tree, 
arborisd  (ar-hor-e-za' ),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  arboriser : 
see  arborize.]  Marked  with  ramifying  lines, 
veins,  or  cloudings,  like  the  branching  of  trees  : 
said  of  agates  and  other  semi-precious  stones, 
andof  certain  porcelains,  lacquers,  enamels,  etc. 
arboristt  (ar'bo-rist),  n.  [<  L.  arbor,  a tree,  + 
-ist;  = F.  arboriste.  Cf.  arborize.  In  earlier 
use  associated  with  arbor2,  herber,  a garden  of 
herbs ; cf.  herborist.]  A cultivator  of  trees ; one 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  trees : as.  “ our  cun- 
ning arborists ,”  Evelyn,  Sylva,  xxviii. 


tary  of  Agriculture,  1893-97),  and  as  early  as  1900  the  in-  arhnrivntimi  lHr'/bn  id  7n'Khnn1  n r 17  /in- 
stitution was  observed  in  every  State  and  Territory.  Th«  aroonzauon  (ar  oo-n-za  snon),  n.  [_p.oj. 
date  is  fixed  by  proclamation. 


arboreal  (ar-bo're-al),  a.  [<  L.  arboreus  (see 
arboreous)  + -al.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 

nature  of  trees. — 2.  Living  on  or  among  trees ; 
inhabiting  or  frequenting  forests. 
arbored1  (ar'bord),  a.  [<  arbor1  + -ed2.]  Fur- 
nished with  an  arbor  or  axis. 
arbored2  (iir'bord),  a.  [<  arbor2  + -ed2.]  Fur- 
nished with  an  arbor  or  bower, 
arboreous  (ar-bo're-us),  a.  [<  L.  arboreus,  per- 
taining to  trees,  < arbor,  a tree.  ] 1 . Pertaining 


borisation;  < arborize  + -ation.]  1.  A growth 
or  an  appearance  resembling  the  figure  of  a 
tree  or  plant,  as  in  certain  minerals  or  fossils. 
— 2.  In  pathol.,  the  ramification  of  capillary 
vessels  or  veinlets  rendered  conspicuous  by 
^distention  and  injection, 
arborize  (ar'bo-riz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  arbor- 
ized, ppr.  arborizing.  [<  L.  arbor,  a tree,  + 
-ize ; = F.  arboriser,  only  in  pp. ; formerly, 
“to  study  the  nature,  to  observe  the  properties 
of  trees”  (Cotgrave).  Cf.  herborize,  botanize.] 
To  give  a tree-like  appearance  to:  as,  “an  ar- 


arborize 

borized  or  moss-agate,”  Wright.  Also  spelled 
arborise. 

arborolatry  (ar-bg-rol'a-tri),  n.  [<  L.  arbor,  a 
tree,  + Gr.  Aarpeia,  worship.]  Tree-worship. 

Few  species  of  worship  have  been  more  common  than 
arborolatry.  S.  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  216. 

arborous  (ar'bo-rus),  a.  [<  arbor 1 + - ous .]  Con- 
sisting of  or  pertaining  to  trees. 

From  under  shady  arborous  roof. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  137. 
arbor-vine  (ar'bor-vin),  n.  [<  arbor1  + vine.'] 
A species  of  bindweed.  The  Spanish  arbor- 
vine  of  Jamaica  is  an  ornamental  plant  allied 
to  Ipomcea,  Operculina  tuberosa. 
arbor-vitse  (ar"bor-vI'te),  n.  [L.,  tree  of  life : 
see  arbor 1 and  vital.]  1.  In  hot.,  a common 
name  of  certain  species  of  Thuja,  a genus 
belonging  to  the  family  Pinacese.  Thuja  oc- 
cidentalis  is  the  American  or  common  arbor-vitse,  exten- 
sively planted  lor  ornament  and  for  hedges. 

2.  In  amt.,  the  arborescent  or  foliaceous  ap- 

pearance of  a section  of  the  cerebellum  of  the 
higher  vertebrates,  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  white  and  gray  nerve-tissue  and  their  con- 
trast in  color.  See  cut  under  corpus Arbor- 

vitse  uterinus,  an  arborescent  appearance  presented  by 
the  walls  of  the  canal  of  the  neck  of  the  human  uterus,  be- 
coming indistinct  or  disappearing  after  the  first  gestation. 

arbour,  n.  See  arbor*. 

arbrier  (ar'bri-er),  n.  [OF.,  also  arbreau,  ar- 
bret,  arbriet,  < arbrc,  a tree,  beam : see  arbor1.] 
The  staff  or  stock  of  the  crossbow, 
arbuscle  (ar'bus-1),  n.  [<  L.  arbuscula,  a little 
tree,  dim.  of  arbor,  a tree.]  A dwarf  tree,  in 
size  between  a shrub  and  a tree.  Bradley. 
arbuscular  (ar-bus'ku-lar),  a.  [<  L.  arbuscula  : 
see  arbuscule.]  Besembling  an  arbuscule: 
tufted. 

arbuscule  (ar-bus'kul),  n.  [<  L.  arbuscula,  a 
little  tree : see  arbuscle.]  In  zool.,  a tuft  of 
something  like  an  arbuscle,  as  the  tufted  bran- 
chiae of  an  annelid ; a tuft  of  cilia, 
arbusta,  n.  Plural  of  arbustum. 
arbustivet  (ar-bus'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  arbustivus,  < 
arbustum,  a plantation  of  trees:  see  arbustum.] 
Containing  copses  of  trees  or  shrubs;  covered 
^with  shrubs ; shrubby. 

arbustum  (ar-bus'tum),  n. ; pi.  arbustums,  ar- 
busta (-tumz,  -ta).  [L.,  < arbos,  arbor,  a tree: 

see  arbor1.]  A copse  of  shrubs  or  trees;  an 
orchard  or  arboretum. 

arbute  (ar'but),  n.  [Formerly  also  arbut,  < L. 
arbutus:  see  arbutus.]  The  strawberry-tree. 
See  arbutus,  3. 

arbutean  (ar-bu'tf-an),  a.  [<L.  arbuteus,  per- 
taining to  the  arbutus,  < arbutus:  see  arbutus.] 
Pertaining  to  the  arbute  or  strawberry-tree, 
arbutin  (ar'bu- 
tin),  n.  [<  ar- 
butus + -in*.] 

A glucoside 
(Ci2H1607) 
obtained  from 
the  bearberry 
( Arctostaphylos 
Vva-ursi)  and 
other  plants  of 
the  heath  fami- 
ly. It  forms  tufts 
of  colorless  acicular 
crystals  soluble  in 
water  and  having  a 
bitter  taste. 

arbutus  (com- 
monly ar-bu'tus; 
as  a Latin  word,  ar'bu-tus),  n.  [Formerly  also 
arbute,  arbut  = F.  arbute  = It.  arbuto,  < L.  arbu- 
tus, the  wild  strawberry-tree ; prob.  akin  to  ar- 
bor, arbos,  a tree.]  1 . A plant  of  the  genus  Ar- 
butus.— 2.  The  trailing  arbutus  (see  below). — 

3.  [cap.]  A genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  small 
trees  of  southern  Europe  and  western  North 
America,  of  the  family  JEricacese,  character- 
ized by  a free  calyx  and  a many-seeded  berry. 
The  European  A.  U mdo  is  called  the  strawberry-tree  from 
its  bright-scarlet  berries,  and  is  cultivated  for  ornament. 
A.  Menziesii  is  the  picturesque  and  striking  madroiio-tree 
of  Oregon  and  California,  sometimes  reaching  a height  of 
80  feet  or  more.— Trailing  arbutus,  the  Epigasa  repens,  a 
fragrant  ericaceous  creeper  of  the  United  States,  blooming 

„in  the  spring,  and  also  known  as  May.jloiwr  (which  see). 
arc1  (ark),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ark;  < ME. 
ark,  arke,  < OF.  (andF.)  arc  = Pr.  arc  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  arco,  < L.  arcus,  arquus,  a bow,  arc,  arch, 
akin  to  AS.  earh,  > E.  arrow,  q.  v.  Doublet, 

arch1.]  1.  In  geom.,  any  part  of 

Arc  ^ a curved  line,  as  of  a circle,  espe- 
cially one  which  does  not  include 
a point  of  inflection  or  cusp.  It  is  by  measuring 
arcs  of  a circle  that  all  angles  are  indirectly  measured,  the 
arc  being  described  from  the  angular  point  as  a center. 


Strawberry-tree  {Arbutus  Unedo). 
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In  the  higher  mathematics  arcs  are  used  which  are 
even  greater  than  a whole  circle : as,  an  arc  of  750°.  See 
angled. 

2.  In  astron.,  a part  of  a circle  traversed,  by 
the  sun  or  other  heavenly  body ; especially,  the 
part  passed  over  by  a star  between  its  rising 
and  setting. 

The  brighte  sonne 

The  ark  of  his  artificial  day  hath  ronne 

The  fourthe  part. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  2. 

3.  In  arclu,  an  arch.  [Rare.] 

Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a garden-gate. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  30. 
Arc  boutant  (F.),  a flying  buttress.— Arc  doubleau 
(F.),  in  arch.,  the  main  rib  or  arch-band  which  crosses  a 
vault  at  right  angles  and  separates  adjoining  bays  from 
each  other.— Arc  formeret  (F.),  the  arch  which  re- 
ceives the  vaulting 
at  the  side  of  a 
vaulted  bay. — Arc 
ogive  (F.),  one  of 
the  transverse  or 
diagonal  ribs  of 
a vaulted  bay. — 

Complement  of 
an  arc.  See  com- 
plement. — Con- 
centric arcs,  arcs 
which  belong  to 
circles  haviug  the 
same  center. — Di- 
urnal arc,  the 
apparent  arc  de- 
scribed by  the  sun 
from  its  rising  to 
its  setting : some- 
times used  of  stars. 

—Elevating  arc, 
in  gun.,  a brass 
scale  divided  into 
degrees  and  frac- 
tions of  a degree, 
and  fastened  to  the 
breech  of  a heavy 
gun  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating 
the  elevation  of  the 
piece  ; or  it  is 
sometimes  fixed 
to  the  carriage  un- 
der the  trunnions. 

When  secured  to 
the  gun  itself,  a 
pointer  is  attached 
to  a ratcliet-post  in 
the  rear  of  the 
piece,  and  indi- 


Arcade. 

Court  of  Lions,  Alhambra,  Spain. 


Arcs  in  vaulting,  perspective  and  plan. 
(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “Diet,  de  1’ Archi- 
tecture.”) 

A B,  C D,  arcs  doubleaux ; A D,  C B, 
arcs  ogives ; A C,  B D,  arcs  formerets. 


cates  zero  when  the  gun  is  horizontal. — Nocturnal  arc, 
the  arc  described  by  the  sun,  or  other  heavenly  body,  during 
the  night.—  Similar  arcs,  of  unequal  circles,  arcs  which 
contain  the  same  number  of  degrees,  or  are  the  like  part 
or  parts  of  their  respective  circles. — Supplemental  arcs. 
See  supplemental.— Voltaic  arc,  in  elect.,  a brilliant  band 
of  light,  having  the  shape  of  an  arc,  formed  by  the  passage 
of  a powerful  electrical  current  between  two  carbon-points. 
Its  length  varies  from  a fraction  of  an  inch  to  two  inches, 
or  even  more,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  current. 
Its  heat  is  intense,  and  on  this  account  it  is  used  for  fusing 
very  refractory  substances.  It  is  also  used  for  illuminat- 
ing purposes.  See  electric  light,  under  electric. 
arc2t,  n.  Obsolete  form  of  ark*. 
area  (ar'kii),  n.  [L.,  a cbest,  box,  safe;  in 
eceles.  writers,  the  ark:  see  ark*.]  1.  In  the 
early  church:  (a)  A chest  for  receiving  offer- 
ings of  money.  (6)  A box  or  casket  in  which  the 
eucharist  was  carried,  (c)  A name  given  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  to  an  altar  composed  of  three, 
marble  tablets,  one  resting  horizontally  on  the 
other  two,  which 
stand  upright  on  the 
floor.  Walcott,  Sacred 
Archfeol. — 2.  [cap.] 

[NL.]  A genus  of 
asiphonate  lamelli- 
branch  mollusks,  typ- 
ical of  the  family  Ar- 


Ark-shell  {Area  note),  right  valve. 


cidce  (which  see) ; the  ark-shells  proper, 
arcabucero  (Sp.  pron.  ar//ka-bo-tba'r6),  n. 
[Sp.,  = harquebusier.]  A musketeer;  a liarque- 
busier. 

Here  in  front  yon  can  see  the  very  dint  of  the  hullet 
Fired  point-blank  at  my  heart  by  a Spanish  arcabucero. 

Longfellow,  Miles  Standish,  i. 

Arcadae  (ar'ka-de),  n.  pi.  See  Arcidcc. 
arcade  (ar-kad'),  n.  [<  F.  arcade,  < It.  areata 
*=  Sp.  Pg.  arcada,  < ML.  areata,  an  arcade,  < L. 
arcus,  arc,  bow:  see  arc1,  arch1,  n.]  1.  Prop- 

erly, a series  of  arches  supported  on  piers  or 
pillars.  The  arcade  is  nsed  especially  as  a sefeen  and  as 
a support  for  a wall  or  roof,  but  in  all  architecture  since 
the  Roman  it  is  also  commonly  used  as  an  ornamental 
dressing  to  a wall.  In  this  form  it  is  known  as  a blind 
arcade  or  an  arcature,  and  is  also  called  wall-arcade. 

2.  A simple  arched  opening  in  a wall.  [Bare.] 
— 3.  A vault  or  vaulted  place.  [Bare.] — 4. 
Specifically,  in  some  cities,  a long  arched  pas- 
sageway; a covered  avenue,  especially  one  that 
is  lined  with  shops. 

arcaded  (ar-ka'ded),  a.  Furnished  with  an  ar- 
cade. 


arc-cosecant 

Arcadian  (ar-ka'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Area- 
dim,  Arcadia, <.  Gr.  AprnSia.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  orper- 
taining  to  Ar- 
cadia, a moun- 
tainous district 
of  Greece  in 
the  heart  of 
the  Peloponne- 
sus, or  to  its  in- 
habitants, who 
were  a simple 
pastoral  peo- 
ple, fond  of  mu- 
sic and  danc- 
ing. Hence  — 

2.  Pastoral ; 
rustic;  simple; 
innocent. — 3. 

Pertaining  to 
or  characteris- 
tic of  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Ar- 
cadians, an 

Italian  poetical 
(now  also  sci- 
entific) society 
founded  at 

Borne  in  1690, 
the  aim  of  the  members  of  which  was  origi- 
nally to  imitate  classic  simplicity. 

Sometimes  written  Arcadic. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Arca- 
dia.— 2.  A member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Ar- 
cadians. See  I. 

Arcadianism  (ar-ka'di-an-izm),  n.  [<  Arcadian 
+ -ism.]  Bustic  or  pastoral  simplicity,  espe- 
cially as  affected  in  literature ; specifically,  in 
Italian  literature  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  affectation  of  classic  sim- 
plicity. 

Arcadic  (ar-ka'dik),  a.  [<  L.  Arcadicus,  < Gr. 

’ApuadiKdp.]  Same  as  Arcadian Arcadic  poetry, 

pastoral  poetry. 

arcana,  n.  Plural  of  arcanum . 

arcane  (ar-kan'),  a.  [<  L.  arcanus , hidden,  < 
arcere , shut  up,  area , a chest.  Cf.  arcanum.'] 
Hidden;  secret.  [Rare.] 

The  luminous  genius  who  had  illustrated  the  demonstra- 
tions of  Euclid  was  penetrating  into  the  arcane  caverns  of 
the  cabalists.  I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  294. 

arcanum  (ar-ka/num),  n. ; pi.  arcana  (-na). 
[L.,  neut.  of  arcanus , hidden,  closed,  secret: 
see  arcane.]  1.  A secret;  a mystery:  gener- 
ally used  in  the  plural : as,  the  arcana  of  nature. 

The  very  Arcanum  of  pretending  Religion  in  all  Wars 
is,  That  something  may  be  found  out  in  which  all  men 
may  have  interest.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  105. 

Inquiries  into  the  arcana  of  the  Godhead.  Warburton. 

The  Arabs,  with  their  usual  activity,  penetrated  into 
these  arcana  of  wealth.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  8. 

2.  In  alchemy , a supposed  great  secret  of  na- 
ture, which  was  to  be  discovered  by  alchemi- 
cal means;  the  secret  virtue  of  anything. 
Hence — 3.  A secret  remedy  reputed  to  be  very 
efficacious;  a marvelous  elixir The  great  ar- 

canum, the  supposed  art  of  transmuting  metals. 

He  told  us  stories  of  a Genoese  jeweller,  who  had  the 
greate  arcanum,  and  had  made  projection  before  liimsev- 
erall  times.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  2,  1652. 

arcature  (ar'ka-tur),  n.  [<  ML.  *arcatura , < 
areata : see  arcade.]  In  arch. : (a)  An  arcade 
of  small  dimensions,  such  as  a balustrade, 
formed  by  a series  of  little  arches,  in  some  me- 
dieval churches  open  arcatures  were  introduced  beneath 
the  cornices  of  the  external  walls,  not  only  as  an  ornament, 
but  to  admit  light  above  the  vaulting  to  the  roof-timbers. 


Arcature.  — Cathedral  of  Peterborough,  England. 

(6)  A blind  arcade,  used  rather  to  decorate  a 
wall-space,  as  beneath  a row  of  windows  ora  cor- 
nice, than  to  meet  a necessity  of  construction, 
arc-cosecant  (ark-ko-se'kant),  n.  An  aro  or 
its  angle  regarded  as  a function  of  its  cosecant. 


arc-cosine 

arc-cosine  (ark-ko'sin),  n.  An  arc  or  its  angle 
regarded  as  a function  of  its  cosine, 
arc-cotangent  (ark-ko-tan'jent),  n.  An  arc  or 
its  angle  regarded  as  a function  of  its  cotangent. 
Arcella  (ar-sel'a),  n,  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  area,  a 
box : see  area,  ark2 .]  A genus  of  amoeboid  pro- 
tozoan organisms  having  a kind  of  carapace  or 
shell,  the  type  of  a family  Arcellidce. 
Arcellidse  (ar-sel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Arcella  + 
-idee.  ] A family  of  Protozoa,  of  the  order  Amee- 
boidea,  containing  the  genera  Arcella,  Difflugia, 
etc.,  the  members  of  which  are  inclosed  in  a 
+kind  of  test. 

arch1  (arch),  n.  [<  ME.  arch,  arche,  < OF.  arche 
(>  ML.  archia),  mod.  F.  arche,  an  arch,  fem. 
form  (prob.  by  confusion  with  OF.  and  F. 
arche,  ark,  < L.  area : see  arch2)  of  OF.  and 
F.  arc,  < L.  arcus:  see  arc1.]  If.  In  geom., 
any  part  of  the  circumference  of  a circle  or 
other  curve;  an  arc.  See  arc1,  1. — 2.  la  arch., 
a structure  built  of  separate  and  inelastic 
blocks,  assembled  on  a curved  line  in  such  a 
way  as  to  retain  their  position  when  the  struc- 
ture is  supported  extraneously  only  at  its  two 
extremities.  The  separate  blocks  which  compose  the 
arch  are  called  voussoirs  or  arch-stones.  The  extreme  or 
lowest  voussoirs  are  termed  springers,  and  the  uppermost 
or  central  one,  when  a single  stone  occupies  this  position, 
is  called  the  keystone.  The  under  or  concave  face  of  the 


Cycloidal  Arch. 


Elliptical  Arch. 


hyperbolical,  or  catenarian  arches;  or  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  whole  contour  of  the  curve  to  some  familiar 
object,  as  lancet  arch  and  horseshoe  arch;  or  from  the 


Horseshoe  Arch. 


method  used  in  describing  the  curve,  as  equilateral , three- 
centered,  four-centered,  ogee,  etc.  When  an  arch  has  one 
of  its  imposts  higher  than  the  other,  it  i3  said  to  be  ram- 


292 

pant.  Foil  arches  are  arches  whose  intrados  outlines  form 
a series  of  subordinate  arcs  called  foils,  the  points  of  which 


Ogee  Arch. 


Equilateral  Arch. 


are  termed  cusps.  A numeral  is  usually  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  number  of  foils,  as  a trefoil  arch,  a cinquefoil 
arch,  etc. 

3.  Any  place  covered  with  an  arch  or  a vault 
like  an  arch:  as,  to  pass  through  the  arch  of  a 
bridge. — 4.  Any  curvature  in  the  form  of  an 
arch : as,  the  arch  of  the  aorta ; the  arch  of  an 
eyebrow,  of  the  foot,  of  the  heavens,  etc. 

Whereon  a sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 

Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  arch. 

Milton,  P. 

5.  In  mining , a portion  of  a lode  left  standing, 
either  as  being  too  poor  for  profitable  working 
or  because  it  is  needed  to  support  the  adjacent 
rock. — 6.  The  roofing  of  the  fire-chamber  of 
a furnace,  as  a reverberatory  or  a glass-fur- 
nace ; hence,  sometimes,  the  fire-chamber  itself. 
—Alveolar  arch,  aortic  arch.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Arch  of  discharge,  an  extradosed  arch  built  in  the  ma- 
sonry of  a wall,  over  a doorway  or  any  other  open  or  weak 
place,  to  transfer  pressure  from 
above  to  points  of  assured  sta-  _/  i t r» 
bility  on  either  side.  An  arch 
of  discharge  is  generally  distin- 
guishable to  the  eye  from  the 
wall  in  which  it  is  built  mere- 
ly by  the  position  of  its  stones, 
or  at  most  by  a slight  projec- 
tion beyond  the  wall-surface.— 

Arch  of  the  fauces.  See 
fauces.—  Axillary  arches. 

See  axillary. — Back  of  an  arch. 


; backl.- 


Extradosed  Arch. 

a,  abutments  ; v,  voussoirs ; s,  springers ; i,  imposts  ; In,  intrados ; 
/,  piers ; k,  keystone ; Ex,  extrados. 

assembled  voussoirs  is  called  the  intrados,  and  the  upper 
or  convex  face  the  extrados,  of  the  arch.  When  the  curves 
of  the  intrados  and  extrados  are  concentric  or  parallel, 
the  arch  is  said  to  be  extradosed.  The  supports  which 
afford  resting  and  resisting  points  to  the  arch  are  piers  or 
pillars , which  receive  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  arch, 
and  abutments,  which  resist  its  lateral  thrust,  and  which 
are  properly  portions  of  the  wall  or  other  structure  above 
the  springing  and  abreast  of  the  shoulder  of  the  arch. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pier  upon  which  the  arch  rests 
(technically,  the  point  from  which  it  springs)  is  the  im- 
post. The  span  of  an  arch  is  the  distance  between  its 
opposite  imposts.  The  rise  of  an  arch  is  the  height  of 
the  highest  point  of  its  intrados  above  the  line  of  the 
imposts ; this  point  is  sometimes  called  the  under  side  of 
the  crown,  the  highest  point  of  the  extrados  being  the 
crown.  The  thrust  of  an  arch  is  the  pressure  which  it 
exerts  outward.  This  pressure  is  practically  collected,  so 
far  as  it  is  manifested  as  an  active  force,  at  a point  which 
cannot  be  exactly  determined 
theoretically,  but  is  at  about 
one  third  of  the  height  of  the 
rise  of  the  arch.  The  thrust 
must  be  counteracted  by  abut- 
ments or  buttresses.  Arches 
are  designated  in  two  ways: 
Skew  Arch.  First,  in  a general  manner, 

according  to  their  properties, 
their  uses,  their  position  in  a building,  or  their  exclusive 
employment  in  a particular  style  of  architecture.  Thus, 


m 


of  an  arch.  See  backing. — Basket-handle  arch,  an  el 

liptical  arch,  or  a three-centered  low-crowned  arch.  — Blind 
arch,  an  arch  of  which  the  opening  is  walled  up,  often  used 
as  an  arch  of  discharge.  See  cut  under  arcature.—  Bran- 
chial arch.  See  branchial. — Clustered  arch,  a number 
of  arched  ribs  springing  from  one  impost,  a form  usual  in 
medieval  pointed,  vaulting.  See  cut  under  ( clustered ) col- 
umn.— Court  of  Arches.  See  court. — Crural  or  in- 
guinal arch.  See  crural. — Flat  arch,  an  arch  of  which 
the  intrados  is  straight,  the  voussoirs  being 
wedge-shaped  and  assembled  in  a horizon- 
tal line:  used  especially  in  brickwork, 
where  the  charge  to  support  i3  not  great. — 
Hemal  arch,  hydrostatic  arch.  Seethe 
adjectives.— Laminated  arch,  a beam  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  constructed  of  several 
thicknesses  of  planking  bent  to  shape  and 
bolted  together:  a form  of  arched  beam.— Mandibular 
arch,  mural  arch,  neural  arch,  etc.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.— Oblique  arch.  Same  as  skew  arch  (which  see, 
below). — Pectoral  arch.  Same  as  pectoral  girdle  (which 
see,  under  girdle). — Pelvic  arch.  Same  as  pelvic  girdle 
(which  see,  under  girdle).— Preoral  arches,  postoral 
arches.  See  the  adjectives.— Recessed  aren,  one  arch 
within  another.  Such  arches  are  sometimes  called  double, 
triple,  etc.,  arches,  and  sometimes  compound  arches.— Re- 
versed arch,  an  inverted  arch.— Ribbed  arch,  an  arch 
composed  of  parallel  ribs  springing  from  piers  or  imposts. 
— Rough  arch,  an  arch  formed  of  bricks  or  stones  roughly 
dressed  to  the  wedge  form. — Round  arch,  a semicircular 
arch. — Skeletal  arches.  See  visceral  arches,  under  vis- 
ceral.— Skew  arch,  an  arch  of  which  the  axis  is  not  per- 
pendicular to  its  abutments.— Stilted  arch,  an  arch  of 
which  the  true  impost  is  higher  than  the  apparent  ini- 


Archaean 

the  Roman  emperors,  and  were  originally  temporary 
structures,  festooned  and  otherwise  decorated,  standing 
at  the  entrance  of  a city,  or  in  a street,  that  a victorious 
general  and  his  army  might  pass  under  them  in  triumph. 
At  a later  period  the  triumphal  arch  became  a richly 
sculptured,  massive,  and  permanent  structure,  having  an 
archway  passing  through  it,  and  often  a smaller  arch  on 
either  side.  The  name  is  at  the  present  day  often  given 
to  an  arch,  generally  of  wood  decorated  with  flowers, 
evergreens, banners,  etc.,  erected  on  the  occasion  of  some 
public  celebration  or  rejoicing.  The  great  arch  in  a church 
whieh.  gives  access  to  the  choir — the  chancel  arch — is 
sometimes  so  called.  In  early  Christian  churches,  a rep- 
resentation of  the  Glory  or  Triumph  of  Christ  sometimes 
occupied  a wall-space  above  this  arch. 

Statues,  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs, 
Gardens,  and  groves,  presented  to  his  eyes. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  37. 
Twyer  arch,  an  arched  opening  in  a smelting-furnace  to 
admit  the  blast-pipes.— Tymp  arch,  the  arch  above  the 
tymp  in  a blast-furnace.  See  tymp. — Vascular  arches. 
See  visceral  arches,  under  visceral. — Visceral  arches. 
See  visceral. 

P.  L.,  vi.  759.  arch1  (arch),  v.  [<  archi,  w.]  I.  tram.  1.  To 
cover  with  a vault,  or  span  with  an  arch. 

The  proud  river  ...  is  arched  over  with  ...  a curious 
pile  of  stones.  Howell. 

No  bridge  arched  thy  waters  save  that  where  the  trees 
Stretched  their  long  arms  above  thee  and  kissed  in  the 
breeze.  Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook. 

2.  To  throw  into  the  shape  of  an  arch  or  vault; 
curve : as,  the  horse  arches  his  neck. 

Fine  devices  of  arching  water  without  spilling. 

Bacon,  Gardens. 

Beneath  our  keel  the  great  sky  arched 
Its  liquid  light  and  azure. 

H.  P.  Spofford,  Poems,  p.  11. 
II.  intram . To  form  an  arch  or  arches : as, 
the  sky  arches  overhead. 

The  nations  of  the  field  and  wood  . . . 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  102. 
Backing  arch2t  (arch),  n.  [<  ME.  arche,  in  Scriptural 
“ ' ' * * ' IS.  i 


Arch  of  Discharge. 
(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  "Diet, 
de  1’ Architecture.”) 


Segmental  Arch.  Semicircular  Arch. 

there  are  arches  of  equilibration,  equipollent  arches,  arches 
of  discharge,  skew  and  reversed  arches,  Roman,  Pointed, 
and  Saracenic  arches.  Second,  they  are  named  specifically, 
according  to  the  curve  the  intrados  assumes,  when  that 
curve  is  the  section  of  any  of  the  geometrical  solids,  as 
segmental , semicircular,  cycloidal,  elliptical,  parabolical, 


post,  or  of  which  the  piers  are  in  fact  continued  above 
the  apparent  impost,  so  that  a portion  of  the  intrados  on 
either  side  is  vertical.— Surmounted  arch,  a stilted 
semicircular  arch  ; a semicircular  arch  of  which  the  rise 
is  greater  than  the  radius.— Triumphal  arch,  a monu- 
mental arch  in  honor  of  an  individual,  or  in  commemo- 
ration of  an  event.  Such  arches  were  first  erected  under 


Triumphal  Arch. — Arch  of  Constantine,  Rome. 


senses,  assibilated  form  of  arc , ark , < AS.  arc , 
earc,  ere  (see  arlfi),  merged  with  the  identical 
OF . arche , airche , < L.  area , a box,  chest : see  arc2, 
ar7i2.]  1.  A box  or  chest;  in  plural,  archives. 

The  civile  law  . . . was  laid  up  in  their  arches. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  IX.  xlvi.  349.  (N.  E.  D.) 
2.  The  ark  of  Noah.  [The  common  form  in 
Middle  English.] — 3.  The  ark  of  the  covenant. 
arch3  (arch),  a.  and  n.  [A  separate  use  of  the 
prefix  arch-,  chief,  which  in  many  compounds 
has  acquired,  from  the  second  member  of  the 
compound,  or  from  the  intention  of  the  user, 
a more  or  less  derogatory  implication.]  I.  a. 

1.  Chief;  principal;  preeminent.  See  arch-. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done ; 

The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre 

That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  3. 

Died  that  arch  rebell  Oliver  Cromwell,  call’d  Protector. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  3,  1658. 

2.  Cunning;  sly;  shrewd;  waggish;  mischiev- 
ous for  sport ; roguish : now  commonly  used  of 
facial  expression:  as,  “so  arch  a leer,”  Tatter, 
No.  193. 

He  had  the  reputation  of  an  arch  lad  at  school.  Swift. 
So  innocent-arc^,  so  cunning-simple 
From  beneath  her  gather’d  wimple 
Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyes. 

Tennyson,  Lilian. 

The  archest  chin 
Mockery  ever  ambush'd  in  ! 

M.  Arnold,  Switzerland. 

Il.t  n.  A chief;  a leader.  [Rare.] 

The  noble  duke  my  master, 

My  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  to-night. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1. 

arch-.  [<  ME.  arch-,  arche-,  etc.,  < AS.  arce-, 
also  erce-  and  arce-,  = I),  aarts-  = OHG.  erzi-, 
MHG.  G.  erz-  = Sw.  arke-,  erke-  = Dan.  (erke-, 
erke-  = Bohem.  arci-,  archi-  = Pol.  arc)/-,  archi- 
ll Russ,  arkhi-  (ME.  arche-  also  partly  < OF. 
arce-,  arche-,  mod.  F.  arch-,  archi-  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
arce-  (Sp.  sometimes  arzo-)  = It.  arce-,  arci-),  < 
L.  archi-  (=  Goth.  ark- in  arkaggilus,  archangel), 

< Gr.  apxi-,  apx-,  combining  form  of  apx< k,  chief, 

< apxuv,  be  first,  begin,  lead,  rule,  = Skt.  V orh, 
be  worthy.]  Chief;  principal:  a prefix  much 
used  in  composition  with  words  both  of  native 
and  of  foreign  origin.  See  arch3. 

archabbot  (arch"ab'ot),  n.  [<  arch-  + abbot.) 
A chief  abbot : applied  as  a specific  title  to  the 
head  of  certain  monasteries, 
archsealt  (ar-ke'al),  a.  [<  arcJueus  + -oh]  1. 
Pertaining  to  the  archffius,  or  supposed  internal 
cause  of  all  vital  phenomena. — 2.  Caused  by 
*the  archeeus : as,  archmal  diseases.  See  archceus. 
Archaean  (iir-ke'an),  a.  [<  Gr.  apxaio/,  ancient: 
see  archeeo-.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  oldest 
period  of  geological  time:  a name  proposed 
by  J.  D.  Dana,  and  now  generally  adopted,  for 
a series  of  crystalline  schists  and  massive 
rocks  lying  underneath  the  most  ancient  fos- 
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siliferoug  stratified  formations.  This  series  is  still 
called  by  some  writers  azoic,  because  thus  far  it  has  not 
been  found  to  contain  any  traces  of  life.  In  the  publica- 
tions of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  it  is  restrict- 
edly  applied  to  those  ancient  igneous  or  crystalline  rocks 
which  are  older  than  any  known  sediment.  It  is  con- 
trasted with  A Igonkian.  See  azoic  and  primitive. 
archaei,  n.  Plural  of  archiEus. 

Archaelurus  (ar-kf-lu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apx-, 
primitive,  + alhovpoq,  a eat.]  A genus  of  fossil 
cats  from  the  Miocene  of  North  America,  hav- 
ing 3 upper  premolars,  4 lower  premolars,  and 
2 lower  molars.  A.  debilis  was  about  as  large 
as  the  puma.  E.  D.  Cope,  1879. 
archaeo-.  [<  NL.  archcco-,  < Gr.  apxato-,  stem  of 
apxaloq,  ancient,  primeval,  < apxh,  beginning,  < 
apxuv,  he  first,  begin,  lead,  rule.  Cf.  arch-.] 
Ancient;  primeval:  the  first  part  of  a number 
of  compound  scientific  words.  Also  written 
archeo-,  and,  rarely,  archaio-. 

Archaeoceti  (ar//ke-o-se'tx),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apxaloq,  ancient,  + krjToq,  whale.]  A suborder 
of  cetaceans,  framed  to  include  all  the  fossil 
forms  usually  referred  to  the  genus  Zeuglodon 
(or  Basilosaurus) : equivalent  to  Zeuglodontia 
of  some  naturalists.  The  dentition  is,  3 incisors,  1 
canine,  and  5 grinders  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,=  36,  like 
that  of  some  seals.  The  skull  is  elongated  and  depressed, 
and  the  cervical  vertebrfe  are  free. 

Archaeocidaris  (ar'-'ke-o-sid'a-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  apxaiog,  ancient,  + NL.  Gidaris,  a genus  of 
sea-urchins:  see  Cidaris .]  A genus  of  fossil 
sea-urchins  or  cidarids,  from  Carboniferous  and 
Permian  strata,  having  small  hexagonal  plates 
and  long  spines,  either  smooth  or  notched  and 
denticulated. 

archaeographical  (ar//ke-o-graf'li-kal),  a.  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  archfeograpliy. 
archasography  (ar-ke-og'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  a p- 
XaioyptyoQ,  writing  of’  antiquity,  < cipxaloq,  an- 
cient, + ypa^uv,  write,  describe.]  A treatise 
on  antiquity;  a description  of  antiquities  in 
general,  or  of  any  particular  branch  or  series, 
archaeologian,  archeologian  (ar//ke-o-16'ji-an), 
n.  [<  archceology  + -aw.]  An  archaeologist, 
archaeologic,  archeologic  (ar,,ke-o-loj'ik),  a. 
Same  as  archaeological. 

archaeological,  archeological  (aP'ke-o-loj'i- 
kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  apxatohoyuo q,  < apxalohoyiaj archae- 
ology-] Pertaining  to  archaeology:  as,  archae- 
ological researches.— Archaeological  ages  or  pe- 
riods. See  age. 

archaeologically,  archeologically  (iir'i'ke-o- 
loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  archaeological  way  ; in 
accordance  with  archteology. 
archaeologist,  archeologist  (ar-kf-ol'o-jist),  n. 
A student  of  ancient  monuments;  one  skilled 
in  archaeology. 

archaeologue,  archeologue  (ar'ke-o-k>g),  w. 
[=P.  archeologue,  < Gr.  apxatoMyoq :’se’e  archaeol- 
ogy.] An  archaeologist.  The  Nation,  Dec.  7, 1876. 
archaeology,  archeology  (ar-ke-ol'o-ji),  n.  [< 
Gr.  apxaioXoyia,  antiquarian  lore,  ancient  le- 
gends or  history,  < apxam/.oyoq,  antiquarian,  lit. 
speaking  of  ancient  tilings,  < apxaioq,  ancient, 
+ Mfetv,  speak : see  -ology.]  The  science  of  an- 
tiquities ; that  branch  of  knowledge  which  takes 
cognizance  of  past  civilizations,  and  investi- 
gates their  history  in  all  fields,  by  means  of  the 
remains  of  art,  architecture,  monuments,  in- 
scriptions, literature,  language,  implements, 
customs,  and  all  other  examples  which  have  sur- 
vived. Arclueology  is  sometimes  taken  specifically  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  science  of  ancient  art,  including 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  ceramics,  and  decora- 
tion,  together  with  whatever  records  may  accompany  and 
serve  to  identify  them. — Classical  archaeology,  the 
archaeology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.— Medieval  ar- 
chaeology, the  archaeology  of  the  middle  ages,  =Syn.  Ar- 
chaeology, Antiquaricmism.  Antiquarianism  deals  with 
relics  of  the  past  rather  as  objects  of  mere  curiosity  or  as 
interesting  merely  on  account  of  their  antiquity ; archae- 
ology studies  them  as  means  to  a scientific  knowledge  of 
the  past.  See  paleontology. 

archaeonomous  (ar-ke-on'o-mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 

apxaiovouor,  old-fashioned,  < apxaioq,  ancient, 
old,  + vdyoq,  law,  custom.]  Retaining,  or  de- 
viating little  from,  a primitive  condition ; old- 
fashioned:  especially  applied  by  S.  Loven  to 
echinoids  of  the  family  Clypeastridce.  [Rare.] 
Archaeopterygidse  (ar-ke-op-te-rij 'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Archccoptcryx  {-pteryg-)  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  fossil  birds,  containing  the  genus 
Archceopteryx,  the  only  known  representative 
of  the  subclass  Saururce  (which  see). 
Archaeopteryx  (ar-ke-op'te-riks),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  apxaioq,  ancient,  + wrepuf,  a wing,  a bird, 

< Trrepdv,  a wing,  = E.  feather.]  A genus  of 
fossil  reptilian  Mesozoic  birds  discovered  by 
Andreas  Wagner,  in  1861,  in  the'  lithographic 
slates  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria,  it  is  of  Jurassic 
»ge.  and  ia  notable  as  the  oldest  known  avian  type,  and 
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lithographica  was  imposed  by  Yon  Meyer.  A second  speci- 
men from  the  same  formation  and  locality  was  named 
A.  macrura  by  Owen.  The  specific  identity  of  the  two  can 
be  neither  affirmed  nor  denied,  and  their  generic  identity 
is  only  presumptive.  A third  and  still  more  characteristic 
specimen  is  identical  with  the  second,  and  has  furnished 
many  additional  characters.  Members  of  this  genus  had 
teeth,  a long,  lizard-like  tail  formed  of  many  vertebne,  and 
separate  metacarpal  bones,  in  combination  with  a cari- 
nate sternum  and  other  features  of  modern  birds.  It  is 
thus  a unique  type  of  ornithic  structure,  and  represents 
a distinct  subclass  of  Aves.  See  Saururce. 

archseostoma  (ar-ke-os'to-ma),  n. ; pi.  archceo- 
3fomafa(ar,/ke-o-st6>ma-tji).  [NL.,<Gr. apxaioq, 
ancient,  + aroya,  mouth.]"  In  biol.,  a primitive 
blastopore ; a primitive  unmodified  enteric  ori- 
fice, both  oral  and  anal : opposed  to  deuteros- 
toma.  Also  written  archceostome. 

Archaeostomata  (>ir// ke-o-sto ' ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  archceostomatus : see  archwostoma- 
tous.]  A group  of  animals  retaining  or  sup- 
posed to  retain  an  unaltered  oral  orifice  or 
archmostoma  throughout  life;  in  some  sys- 
tems, a prime  division  of  the  great  phylum 
Vermes,  including  the  Rotifera,  Gephyrea,  Ne- 
mathelminthes,  and  Platyhelminthes  excepting 
Cestoidea : distinguished  from  Deuterostomata. 

archseostomatous  (ar//ke-o-st6'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
NL.  archwostomatus,  < Gr.  apxaioq,  ancient,  + 
ariyalr-),  mouth.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Archexostomata. — 2. 
In  bio/.,  having  a primitive  blastopore  or 
original  orifice  of  invagination  of  a blasto- 
sphere  which  has  undergone  gastrulation ; re- 
taining an  arehenteric  aperture,  as  distin- 
guished from  any  other  which  maybe  acquired 
by  a deuterostomatous  gastrula : it  is  the  usual 


vjicca  niuiiui:  ocuipuire. 

Discobolus,  Athens,  illustrating  the  archaic  smile  and  the 
incorrect  placing  of  the  eye  in  profile. 

tique:  see  archcco-.]  Marked  by  the  character- 
istics of  an  earlier  period ; characterized  by  ar- 
chaism; primitive;  old- 
fashioned;  antiquated: 
as,  an  archaic  word  or 
phrase. 

A pei-son  familiar  with  the 
dialect  of  certain  portions  of 
Massachusetts  will  not  fail 
to  recognize,  in  ordinary  dis- 
course, many  words  now 
noted  in  English  vocabularies 
as  archaic , the  greater  part  of 
which  were  in  common  use 
about  the  time  of  the  King 
J ames  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Shakspere  stands  less  in  need 
of  a glossary  to  most  New 
Englanders  than  to  many  a 
native  of  the  Old  Country. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  lilt. 

There  is  in  the  best  archaic 
coin  work  [of  the  Greeks] . . . 
a strength  and  a delicacy 
which  are  often  wanting  in 
the  fully  developed  art  of  a 
later  age. 

Head,  Historia  Numorum, 

[Int.,  lx. 

The  archaic,  in  art,  not  sim- 
ply the  quality  of  rudeness  or 
of  being  primitive,  but  a rude- 
ness and  imperfection  imply- 
ing the  promise  of  future  ad- 
vance. Work  that  is  merely 
barbarous  is  not  properly  ar- 
chaic. The  archaic  style,  in  an  art  of  sufficient  force  to 
have  any  development,  succeeds  the  first  rude  attempts  of 
a people  to  arrive  at  graphic  representation,  and  exhibits 
a manifest  sincerity  and  striving  to  attain  truth,  until 
finally  the  archaic  quality  disappears  little  by  little  as 
truth  is  reached  in  the  great  art-schools,  such  as  those  of 
Greece  and  of  the  Renaissance  painters,  or  as  art  sinks  into 
lifeless  conventionalism  before  reaching  truth,  as  in  the 
sculpture  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 

archaical  (ar-ka'i-kal), 


Greek  Archaic  Sculpture. 
Funeral  Relief,  illustrating 
the  careful  but  angular  ana 
“fluted”  treatment  of  drapery. 


a.  [<  archaic  + -al.] 
Relative  to  an  early  period  or  to  a fashion  long 

state  of  those  gastrulaT  which  are  formed  by  a.nti9uated  5 archaic, 

embolv  y archaically  (ar-ka'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  archaic 

T * , .manner. 

blastopore  would  be  left  as  the  aperture  of  cmnm5iica°  %chaicism  (ar-ka'i-sizm),  n.  [< archaic  + -ism.] 
tion  of  the  endoderm  with  the  exterior ; and  the  result  Ancient  Style  or  quality ; archaism.  N.  E.  I). 
would  be  the  formation  of  an  archaeostomatous  gastrula.  archaio-.  Same  as  archcco-. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  585.  archaism  (ar'ka-izm),  n.  [=  F.  archaisme,  < 
archseostome  (ilr'ke-o-stom),  n.  Same  as  ar-  Gr.  a pxa'iaydq,  an  antiquated  phrase  or  style, 
chceostoma.  < apxai^etv,  copy  the  ancients,  < apxaloq,  old,  an- 

archaesthetic,  archsesthetism,  etc.  See  arch-  ' - -1  - m’  4 

esthetic,  etc. 

archsus  (ar-ke'us),  n. ; pi.  arched  (-1).  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  apxaloq,  ancient,  primitive,  < apxfi,  begin- 


ning, < apxetv,  he  first:  see  archcco-.]  In  the 


cient:  see  archcco-.]  1.  The  adoption  or  imi- 
tation of  that  which  is  antiquated  or  out  of  use ; 
especially,  the  use  of  archaic  words  or  forms 
of  speech. — 2.  The  quality  of  being  archaic ; 
antiquity  of  style,  manner,  or  use,  as  in  art  or 


philosophy  of  Paracelsus  and  other  spagyrics,  literature ; especially,  in  art,  the  appearance  of 


mystics,  and  theosophists,  a spirit,  or  invisible 
man  or  animal  of  ethereal  substance,  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  visible  body,  within  which  it  re- 
sides and  to  which  it  imparts  life,  strength,  and 
the  power  of  assimilating  food.  The  word  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Basil  Valentine,  a German  chemist 
of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  to  denote  the  solar  heat  as  the 
source  of  the  life  of  plants.  Paracelsus  uses  it  with  the 
above  meaning.  It  is  frequent  in  the  writings  of  Van  Hel- 
mont,  who  explains  it  as  a material  preexistence  of  the 
human  or  animal  form  in  posse.  He  regards  the  archseus 
as  a fluid,  that  is,  as  a semi-material  substance,  like  air, 
and  seems  to  consider  it  a chemical  constituent  of  the 
blood.  _ Paracelsus  had  particularly  made  use  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  archseus  to  explain  the  assimilation  of 
food.  _ This  function  of  the  archseus  became  prominent  in 
medicine.  Van  Helmont  calls  it  the  door-keeper  of  the 


traces  of  the  imperfect  conception  or  unskilful 
handling  of  tools  and  material  belonging  to  an 
art  before  the  time  of  its  highest  development. 
See  the  archaic,  under  archaic. 

A select  vocabulary  corresponding  (in  point  of  archaism 
and  remoteness  from  ordinary  use)  to  our  Scriptural  vo- 
cabulary. Be  Quincey. 

3.  That  which  is  archaic;  especially,  an  anti- 
quated or  obsolete  word,  expression,  pronunci- 
ation, or  idiom. 

A permissible  archaism  is  a word  or  phrase  that  has 
been  supplanted  by  something  less  apt,  but  has  not  become 
unintelligible.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser. , p.  195. 

Doubtless  the  too  free  use  of  archaisms  is  an  abuse. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lectures  on  Eng.  Lang. , p.  176. 


divarica’  archaist  (ar'ka-ist),  n.  [As  archaism  + -ist] 


tions  of  meaning.  Also  spelled  archeus. 

As  for  the  many  pretended  intricacies  in  the  instance  of 
the  efformation  of  Wasps  out  of  the ‘Carcase  of  a Horse,  I 
say,  the  Archei  that  formed  them  are  no  parts  of  the 


1.  An  antiquary;  an  archeologist.  [Rare.] 
— 2.  One  who  makes  use  of  archaisms  in  art 
or  in  literary  expression.  Mrs.  Browning. 
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as  combining  some  characters  of  a lizard  with  those  of  a 
bird.  The  original  fossil  consisted  only  of  the  impression 

\}X 


archaist 

Horse’s  Soul  that  is  dead,  but  several  distinct  Archei  that 
do  as  naturally  joyn  with  the  Matter  of  his  body,  so  putri- 
fied  and  prepared,  as  the  Crowes  come  to  eat  his  flesh. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  app.  xL 

archaic  (ar-ka'ik),  a.  [=  F.  archaique , < Gr. 
apxa^gf  antique,  primitive,  < old,  an- 


archaistic 

archaistic  (ar-kfi-is'tik),  a.  [<  archaist  + -tc.] 
Imitating  that  which  is  archaic ; exhibiting  the 
attempt  to  reproduce  the 
characteristics  of  the  archa- 
ic ; affecting  archaism. 

In  spite  of  the  archaistic  efforts 
of  many  writers,  both  in  forms  and 
in  vocabulary,  the  language  [Swed- 
ish] nevertheless  underwent  rapid 
changes  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  372. 

archaize  (ar'ka-Iz),  v.  i.;  pret. 
and  pp.  archaised,  ppr.  ar- 
chaizing. [<  Gr.  apxaiCeiv : see 
archaism .]  To  use  or  imitate 
what  is  archaic ; imitate  an 
olden  style ; especially,  to 
make  use  of  archaisms  in 
speech. 

archaizer  (ar'ka-i-zer),  n. 

One  who  archaizes ; one  who 
affects  an  archaic  style. 

But  it  may  be  remembered  that 
Varro  was  himself  something  of  an 
archaizer.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  332. 

archallt,  n.  An  old  form  of 

archil. 

archamceba  (ar-ka-rae'ba), 
n.  [<  Gr.  apx -,  apxt-,  first, 
primitive,  + NL.  amoeba.']  A 
hypothetical  primitive  sim- 
ple amoeba  supposed  by 
Haeckel  to  have  made  its  appearance  in  the 
earliest  geologic  period,  and  to  have  been  the 
progenitor  of  all  other  amoeba!  and  also  of  all 
higher  forms  of  life. 

archamphiaster  (ar-kam-fi-as'tfer),  n.  [Also 
archiamphiaster,<.  Gr.  apx‘-}  first,  + aptyi,  around, 
+ aorf/p,  star.  See  amphiaster .]  In  embryol., 
one  of  the  nuclear  cleavage  figures  developed 
from  the  germinative  vesicle  or  primordial  nu- 
cleus at  the  time  the  polar  cells  or  globules  are 
expelled  from  an  ovum,  at  or  before  the  begin- 
ning of  development. 

The  history  of  the  early  stages  of  the  spindle  and  the 
archamphiasters  shows  their  agamic  origin. 

Hyatt , Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  (1884),  p.  55. 

archangel  (ark'an'jel),  n.  [<  ME.  archangel, 
archaungel,  etc.  (in  AS.  heah-angel,  lit.  high  an- 
gel), < OF.  archangel,  archangele,  mod.  F.  arch- 
ange  = Pr.  archangi  = Sp.  arcangel = Pg.  arcanjo, 
archanjo  — It.  arcangelo  = D.  aartsengcl  = G.  erz- 
engel  — Sw.  erkeangel  — Dan.  erkeengel ; < LL. 
archangelus  (=  Buss,  arkhangelii  — Goth,  arlcag 
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archduchess 


arch-apostate  (arch'a^pos'tat),  n.  [<  arch-  + 


arch-apostle  (arch'a-pos'l),  n.  [<  arch - + apos- 
tle. Cf.  ML.  archiapostolus.]  A chief  apostle. 

Archarchitect  (arch'ar'ki-tekt),».  [<  arch-  + archchaplain  (arch'chapTan),  n, 
architect.]  The  supreme  Architect;  the  Creator. 


archchantert  (arch'chan'ter),  n.  [<  arch-  + 
chanter.  Cf.  ML.  archicantor,  chief  singer.] 
The  chief  chanter  or  president  of  the  chanters 
of  a church ; a choir-leader  or  precentor. 

[<  arch-  + 


chaplain,  after  ML.  archicapellanus.]  In  the 
early  French  monarchy,  the  court  chaplain, 
often  thq^pame  as  the  papal,  or  later  the  im- 
perial, apoerisiary,  and  identical  with  the  grand 
almoner  and  archchancellor.  The  title  became  ex- 
tinct  with  the  Carolingian,  or  second  race  of  kings,  before 
A.  D.  1000. 

archchemic  (arch ' kem ' ik),  a.  [<  arch-  + 
chetnic.]  Of  supreme  chemical  powers:  as, 
“the  arch-chemic  sun,”  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  609. 
* TEare  1 

furnaces.  2.  The  upper  member  of  a curved  arch-confraternity  (arch'kon'fra-ter'ni-ti),  n. 
truss.— 3.  A wrought-iron  bar  extending  from  jn  j'om_  Cath.  Cli.,  a chief  confraternity 

the  bolster  of  a car-truck  each  way  to  the  top  of  having  affiliated  societies  and  endowed  witt 

the  journal-boxes.  It  forms  the  compression-member  si)ecia.l  privileges:  rarely  called  arch-sodality. 

ot  the  trusswork  which  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  £ Jr  . 8 J 

of  the  car  from  the  truck-bolster  to  the  car-axles.  nee  c onjrawrnng.  „ 

archbishop  (arch'bish'up),  n.  [<  ME.  archbis-  archcount  (arch  kount  ),  n.  [<  arch-  + count 2, 
shop,  archebiscop,  etc.,<  AS.  arce-,  <erce-,  ercebis-  after  ML.  archicomcs,  archcount.]  A chief 
cop  (also  hedh-Uscop,  lit.  high  bishop)  =OFries.  count:  a title  formerly  given  to  the  Count  of 


I’ll  ne’er  believe  that  the  Archarchitect 

With  all  these  fires  the  heavenly  arches  decked 

Only  for  show.  Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

arch-band  (arch'band),  n.  A name  given  by 
artisans  to  that  portion  of  an  arch  or  rib  which 
is  seen  below  the  general  surface  of  vaulting, 
arch-bar  (arch'bar),  n.  1.  Any  metallic  bar  of 
arched  shape,  as  the  iron  bar  taking  the  place 
of  a brick  arch  over  the  ash-pit  door  of  some 


Archaistic  Bronze 
Statuette  from  Verona, 
in  the  British  Museum, 
in  imitation  of  Greek 
work  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  C. 


gilus),  < Gr.  dpxdyye/ iog,  archangel,  chief  angel,  

< apx-y  dpxL~i  chief,  4-  ayyeloq,  angel : see  arch-  archbishopess  (arch'bish'up-es),  n, 


arcebiskop  = D.  aartsbisschop  = OHG.  erzibiscof \ 
G.  erzbischof  — Icel.  erkibiskup  = Dan.  Sw.  erke- 
biskop  = F.  archer eque  = Sp.  arzobispo  = Pg. 
arcebispo  = It.  arcivescovo , < LL.  archiepiscopus , 
< LGr.  dpxteirioiiOTroq,  chief  bishop,  < Gr.  apxi-, 
chief,  4-  £TZLGKOTzoqy  bishop : see  arch-  and  bishop.'] 
A title  used  in  the  Christian  church  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century,  and  regularly  given  in  that 
and  the  next  four  centuries  to  the  bishops  of  the 
highest  rank,  afterward  known  as  patriarchs. 
It  was  also  occasionally  applied  in  the  East  to  exarchs  and 
metropolitans  of  sees  of  exceptional  antiquity  or  dignity, 
and  was  sometimes  extended  in  later  times  to  others 
of  the  same  rank  as  a special  distinction.  In  the  West, 
from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  the  title  was  given  to 
metropolitans  of  every  class,  and  this  is  still  the  use  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Archbishops  have  certain  rights 
of  honor  and  jurisdiction  over  their  suffragan  bishops 
(that  is,  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses  making  up  their  eccle- 
siastical province),  such  as  those  of  calling  and  presiding 
over  provincial  councils,  receiving  appeals  in  certain  cases, 
etc. ; but  these  rights,  formerly  very  considerable,  are  now 
comparatively  limited.  At  present  the  archbishop  is  not 
always  a metropolitan,  since  there  have  long  been  a few 
archbishoprics  without  suffragans,  and  oftener  still  the 
title  is  purely  honorary.  See  primate.  The  insignia  of  an 
archbishop  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  the  woolen 
pallium,  before  receiving  which  from  the  pope  he  cannot 
exercise  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  the  double  cross 
borne  processionally  before  him.  In  the  Anglican  Church 
there  are  four  archbishops,  two  in  the  Church  of  England 
(those  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  former  of  whom  is 
metropolitan  of  all  England),  and  two  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland  (those  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  the  former  of  whom 
is  primate).  The  Church  of  Sweden  has  one  archbishop, 
whose  see  is  at  Upsala.  Abbreviated  to  abp. 

[<  arcli- 


and  angel.]  1.  An  angel  of  the  highest  order;  bishop  + -ess.]  ' The  wife  of  an  English  arch- 
a chief  angel.  The  word  occurs  in  two  passages  of  the  bishop.  Miss  Burney.  [Bare.] 

Bible,  1 Thes.  iv.  16,  and  Jude  9.  Michael,  mentioned  in  archbishopric  (areh'bish'up-l’ik),  n.  [<  ME. 

t.hA  laffor  no  nn  arrhnmrpl  nlamn  T)a.nipl  as  t.nfi  Rniritual  , , . , r . a 7 . 

archebischoprtche , -ryk,  etc.,  < AS.  arcebiscopnce , 
< arcebiscop,  archbishop,  + rice,  jurisdiction. 
Cf.  bishopric.]  The  titular  see  or  diocese  of 


the  latter  as  an  archangel,  also  in  Daniel  as  the  spiritual 
prince  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Rev.  xii.  7 as  the  leader  of  the 
heavenly  hosts  against  the  dragon  and  his  angels,  is  the 
St.  Michael  of  the  church  calendar.  Coming  after  him  in 
dignity,  three  others  are  especially  known  by  name  as  arch- 
angels : Gabriel,  the  heavenly  interpreter  and  annunciator 
or  herald  (Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21;  Luke  i.  19);  Raphael,  the 
guardian  angel  commemorated  in  the  book  of  Tobit;  and 
Uriel  (2  Esd.  iv.  1),  the  fire  or  light  of  God,  often  men- 
tioned, like  the  others,  in  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost.”  Three 
other  names  are  added  by  tradition  to  make  the  number 
seven  (Tobit  xii.  15,  Rev.  viii.  2,  where  the  angels  men- 
tioned are  taken  as  archangels),  Chamuel,  J ophiel  or  Zo- 
phiel,  and  Zadkiel ; and  still  others  are  spoken  of. 

For  archangels  were  the  first  and  most  glorious  of  the 
whole  creation : they  were  the  morning  work  of  God,  and 
had  the  first  impressions  of  his  image. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Plutarch’s  Lives. 
2.  A member  of  the  lowest  but  one  of  the  nine 


an  archbishop;  the  province  over  which  an 
archbishop  exercises  authority, 
arch-board  (arch'bord),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 


Flanders  in  consequence  of  his  great  riches  and 
power. 

archdapifer  (arch 'dap 'i-f6r),  n.  [Modified 
(with  E.  arch-  for  L.  archi -)  from  ML.  archidapi- 
fer,  < L.  archi-  4-  dapifer , a food-bearer,  < daps, 
food,  feast,  4-  ferre  = E.  bear L]  The  title  of 

an  official  rank  in  the  Roman-German  empire, 
held  by  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate;  the 
seneschal. 

archdeacon  (arcli'de'kn),  n.  [<  ME.  archede- 
ken , etc.,  < AS.  arcediacon , ercediacon  = D. 
aartsdeken  = Icel.  erkidjakn  = Dan.  erkedegn  = 
F.  archidiacre  = Sp.  arcediano  = Pg.  arcediago 
= It.  archidiacono,  < LL.  archidiaconus , < LGr. 
apxtdiaKovog,  < Gr.  apxL~y  chief,  4-  dianovoq,  dea- 
con.] A chief  deacon ; strictly,  an  ecclesiastic 
who  has  charge  of  the  temporal  and  external 
administration  of  a diocese,  with  jurisdiction 
delegated  from  the  bishop.  The  word  is  found  as 
the  title  of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. In  the  East  it  is  last  found  as  applied  to  an  eccle- 
siastical officer  of  the  court  of  Constantinople  under  the 
late  Byzantine  empire.  In  the  West,  from  the  eighth 
century,  dioceses  began  to  be  divided  into  separate  teni- 
tories,  over  which  rural  archdeacons  were  placed,  having 
under  them  deans  or  rural  archpriests,  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  parish  priests  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts ; over  these  was  the  general  or  grand  archdeacon  of 
the  whole  diocese,  who  took  precedence  of  the  archpriest 
(which  see),  and  held  his  own  court  with  its  officials,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  bishop,  so  that  appeals  were  taken 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  rural  archdeacons 
were  often  priests,  having  a cure  of  souls,  as  was  also  the 
grand  archdeacon  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  powers 
and  privileges  of  this  office  were  gradually  restricted,  and 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  since  the  Council  of  Trent, 
its  plac.e  is  for  the  most  part  supplied  by  the  bishop’s  vicar- 
general,  between  whom  and  the  parish  priests  are  some- 
times found  the  vicars  forane,  or  present  rural  deans; 
while  the  archdeacon  of  the  present  day,  where  the  office 
survives,  holds  a dignity  of  honor.  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land each  bishop  has  the  assistance  of  two  or  more  arch- 
deacons, who  as  his  deputies  inspect  and  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  diocese,  and  perform  a variety  of  duties  partly  secu- 
lar and  partly  ecclesiastical.  In  tw  o dioceses  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  America  the  title  archdeacon 
has  been  introduced. — Archdeacon’s  court.  See  court. 


plank  placed  across  a ship’s  stern,  immediately  archdeaconate  (arch'de'kn-at),  n.  [<  arch- 
under  the  knuckles  of  the  stem-timbers.  On  beacon  + - ate 3,  after  ML.  arcliidiaconatus,  areh- 
this  board  tbe  ship’s  name  is  sometimes  deacon’s  office.]  The  district  over  which  an 
painted.  archdeacon  has  jurisdiction ; an  archdeaconry, 

arch-brick  (arch'brik),  n.  1.  A wedge-shaped  archdeaconry  (arch'de'kn-ri),  n. ; pi.  archdea- 
brick  used  in  arched  work.  See  compass-brick.  conrics  (_r;z).  [<  archdeacon  + -ry.]  The  of- 


— 2.  A hard  and  partly  vitrified  brick,  taken 
from  one  of  the  arches  of  a brick-kiln  in  which 
the  fire  is  made. 


orders  of  angels  composing  the  “ celestial  archbutler  (arch  but  ler),  m.  [<  arch-  + butler. 

— ...  a • ...  i i rPV,  a Ol  /,/xmTT  to  /)!•  /vo/l  li  /)  li  /•/)  * n_c*lnTl  lrAT*  ' I 


hierarchy”  of  Dionysius  the  pseudo-Areopa- 
gite,  whose  classification  was  adopted  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  is  generally  accepted 
by  the  theologians  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  The  nine  orders  are : seraphim,  cherubim, 
thrones,  dominations,  virtues,  powers,  principalities, 
archangels,  angels. 

3.  [ML.  archangelus,  archangelica.]  In  hot. : 
( a ) The  name  of  several  labiate  plants,  as 
Stachys  sylvatica  and  species  of  Lamium.  (6) 
An  umbelliferous  plant,  Angelica  officinalis. 
See  AngeHca. — 4.  A slim-bodied,  thin-faced  va- 
riety of  domestic  pigeon,  of  rather  small  size, 
with  long  head  and  beak,  a peaked  crest,  and 
rich  metallic  lustrous  plumage,  black  on  the 
shoulders  and  tail,  but  coppery  elsewhere.  The 
origin  of  the  breed  is  unknown : it  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Ghent.  The  name  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage.  The  bird  breeds  very  true, 
the  chief  points  being  the  peaked  crest  and  the  luster, 
archangelic  (ark-an-jel'ik),  a.  [<  ML.  archan- 
gclicus,  < LGr.  apxayyeXiKds,  < Gr.  apxayye/ lof, 
archangel.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  archangels : 
as,  “archangelic  pomps,”  Mrs.  Browning. 


The  G.  equiv.  is  erzschenke,  ‘ arch-skinker.’] 
A chief  butler.  Formerly  it  was  the  title  of  an  official 
rank  in  the  Homan-German  empire,  one  of  the  imperial 


fice,  rank,  jurisdiction,  or  residence  of  an  arch- 
deacon. In  the  Church  of  England  every  diocese  has 
one  or  more  archdeaconries:  every  archdeaconry  is  di- 
vided into  rural  deaneries,  and  every  rural  deanery  into 
parishes. 

archdeaconship  (iirch'de'kn-ship),  n.  [<  arch- 
The  office  of  an  archdeacon. 


deacon  + -ship.] 

court-offices  connected  with  the  electoral  dignity,  and  held  archdean  (arch'den'),  n.  [<  arch-  + dean.  Cf. 
by  the  King  or  Elector  of  Bohemia.  D.  aarhtdiaken,  archdean.]  A chief  dean ; a su- 

arch-buttress  (arch  but/res),  n.  Same  flying  ior  Qver  other  deang  [gometimes  used  by 
buttress  (which  see,  under  buttress ).  Scottish  writers  for  archdeacon.] 

arch  chamberlain  (arch  cham  ber-lan),  n.  [<  archdeanery  (arch'de'ne-ri),  n. ; pi.  archdeane- 
arcli - + chamberlain.  Cf.  ML.  archicamerarius , ries  (_riz).  [<  archdean  + -ery.]  The  office  or 

> G.  erzkdmmerer , ‘ arch-chamberer ? : see  cham - jurisdiction  of  an  archdean. 
berer.]  A chief  chamberlain,  it  was  formerly  the  archdiocese  (arch'dl'o-ses),  n.  [<  arch-  + dio- 
title  of  an  official  rank  in  the  Roman-German  empire,  oftpr  ML  nrrlririirrrfw  1 The  see  or  dio- 

held  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  cese>  aiter  iViL’  armuiiOicesis.l  a no  seo  or  uio- 

archchancellor  (arch 'chan' sel-or),  n.  [(arch-  ce®f.0^  a?  r/  i 

+ chancellor,  after  F.  archichancelier  = G.  erz-  archdruid  (arch  dro  id),  n.  [<  arch-  + diuid.] 
kanzler,CMJj.archicancellarius,&Tch.c\i£iiice\\oT.]  A e hief  dr aid. 

A chief  chancellor;  formerly — (a)  The  title  archducal  (arch  du  kal),  a.  [<  archduke,  — 
of  an  office  in  the  Roman-German  empire,  held  F.  archiducal:  see  ducal.]  Pertaining  to  an 
- - - - - - — * - archduke  or  an  archduchy. 


by  the  electoral  archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  was 
actual  chancellor  of  the  empire.  (6)  An  hon- 
orary official  rank  held  by  the  electoral  arch- 
bishops of  Cologne  and  Treves,  the  former 
nominally  for  Italy  and  the  latter  for  Burgundy  archduchess  (arch'dnch'es),  n.  [<  arch-  + 
(Gaul  apd  the  kingdom  of  Arles).  duchess , after  F.  archiduchessc.  The  G.  word  is 


In  the  Austrian  assembly  of  states  Vienna  has  as  many 
votes  as  all  the  other  archducal  towns  together. 

Brougham. 


. . . archduchess  295  archesthetism 

aprin-  (^S'aSionia  [<  arche9°-  ■"*'?<  ML-  alao  * b- 

.rchduchy  (a?eh'duch'i),y».;  pi.  archduchies  h 


archduchy  (areh'duch'i),  71.;  pi.  archduchies 
(-iz).  [Formerly  also  archdutchy,  < OF.  arch- 
duche,  mod.  F.  archiduche,  < ML.  *archidueatus : 
see  arch-  and  duchy.']  The  territory  or  rank 
of  an  archduke  or  archduchess, 
archduke  (iirch'duk'),  n.  [<  arch-  + duke;  — 


A female  (archegoniate)  prothallium.  One  Who  uses  a bow^b^an;' specifically,  iA 

archegonium  far  ke  mVni  « i 1 ?ledieval  Eur°pe,  one  who  shot  with  the  long- 
flSTOr^£T®8r TS3&Z  distinguished 


, , f’  ”•  , L ; orcn-  -t-  mice;  - yovoq,  race:  see  -gony. J The  pistillidium  or  fe- 

V V arclieduc,  mod.  F.  arcliiduc,  < ML.  archidux  male  organ  of  the  higher  cryptogams,  having 

(-CIUC-).  \ L.  archl-.  chief.  “I"  dlLX  ( dll.r.-A  rliilra*  t,TiA  samA  funofinn  the  i „ • 


gonia  (-a).  [NL.,  <;  Gr.  apXtyovos,  first  of  a 

race,  original,  < apXe-,  apXt-,  first  (see  arclii-),  + 
yovog,  race : see  -gony.]  The  pistillidium  or  fe 


’ • • \ iU-U,  III  VIIHIUJU 

(- due -),  < L.  archi -,  chief,  + dux  (due-),  duke: 
see  arch-  and  duke.  The  G.  word  is  erzherzog. ] 
A title  formerly  borne  by  some  of  the  sovereign 
princes  of  Austrasia,  Lorraine,  and  Brabant, 
but  for  several  centuries  held  exclusively  by  the 
ruler  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria  (afterward 
emperor  of  Austria,  and  now  of  Austria-Hun- 


the  same  function  as  the  pistil  in  flowering 
plants.  It  is  a cellular  sac,  containing  at  the  bottom  a 
cell,  analogous  to  the  embryo-sac  of  phsenogamous  plants 
which  i3  impregnated  by  spermatozooids  from  the  male 
organ  (antheridium).  From  this,  after  fertilization,  the 
new  plant  is  produced  directly,  as  in  the  ferns  and  their 
allies,  or  a spore-case  is  developed,  as  in  the  mosses,  when 
new  plants  follow  upon  the  germination  of  the  spores. 


tJiupeior  oi  Austria,  and  now  Or  Austna-Hun-  new  plants  follow  upon  the  germination  of 
gary) ; now  only  a titular  dignity  of  the  princes  archegony  var-keg'o-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *-apx& 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  as  archduchess  is  of  the  70Via>  < apxeyovog,  first  of  a race : s< 


ox  the  house  of  Austria,  as  archduchess  is  of  the 
princesses. — Archduke’s  crown.  See  crown. 
archdukedom  (arch'duk'dum),  n.  [<  archduke 
+ -dom.~\  The  territory  or  dignity  of  an  arch- 
duke or  archduchess , an  archduchy. 
archeH,  n.  Obsolete  form  of  archl . 
arche2t,  n . See  arclfi. 

archd  (ar-sha'),  a.  [Heraldic  F.,  pp.  of  * archer : 
see  arch1,  v.]  Same  as  arched , 2. 
archebiosis  (ar//ke-bi-o'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  apx%, 


8 eearchegoni- 
um.~\  The  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  life ; spe- 
cifically, the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion ; archebiosis ; abiogenesis. 

He  [Haeckel]  considers  that,  though  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation  (or  archegony)  has  not  been 
proved,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  even  probable,  the  argu- 
ments against  it  resting  on  merely  negative  results. 

The  Scotsman  (newspaper). 

Archegosauria  (ar//ke-go-sa,ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  Archegosaurus.]  A suborder  or  other  group 


beginning  (see  arch-)  + way  of'  life,  < ofeXXlab^^^^ 

Th0  orig:“a-  l>y  the  genus  ArchegosaurlT The a 


in.  ’{V.  f . ' '"‘“5’  .1  ungma-  oy  tne  genus  Archegosaurus.  The 

XnBafs  for0“  non-lmnS  matter;  abio-  loose  synonym  of  Lahyrinthodontia. 

g n,  w T,b  h , ^ Archegosaurus  (ar^ke-go-sa/rus),  n.  N . 

the  po ss i in  1 fty* o? Ua rc/te 6 ioxi/fm: urrin^a t^t h e presen ^cl uy  ^ originating  « apxy,  the  stellation  Sagittarius, 

amid  the  artificial  circumstances  of  the  laboratory  it  cam  beginning,  + fpyuadtu,  lead),  + caiipof,  lizard:  archeress  (ar 

not  be  denied  that  are/ieiiiosis,  or  the  origination  o’t  living  see  saurian.  I A e’en  us  of  KtemwonVioli.,,.™.  female  areher 
matter  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  must  have  oc- 
curred at  some  epoch  of  the  past. 

J.  Fiske , Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  430. 

arched  (archt),  p.  a.  [<  or  c/ll  + -erf.  ] 1 . Made 
with  an  arch  or  curve ; covered  or  spanned  with 


[NL.,  < 
ipXr/,  the 

uv&u • '//ciuviu,  icau;,  t oavpog , lizard: 
see  saurian.]  A genus  of  stegocephalian  am- 
phibians,  with  snouted  skulls  and  rachitomous 
vertebras ; in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Germany. 


from  an  arbalister  or  crossbowman.  in  Greek  art 
the  archer  is  generally  represented  in  Oriental  dress  and 
armor,  and  the  use  of  the  bow  by  a native  Greek  in  war  is 
rarely  mentioned ; but  one  of  the  two  bowmen  of  the  ^Egina 
temple  is  dressed  and  armed  as  a Greek,  and  on  a Basili- 
catan  vase  at  Naples  (Heydemann,  No.  922),  of  good  Greek 
work,  a painting  represents  three  youths,  evidently  Greeks, 
shooting  with  bows  and  arrows  at  a cock  on  a column. 
Among  the  Romans  archers  are  rarely  mentioned. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  archers  formed  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  armies  of  Europe;  but,  as  they  were 
drawn  wholly  from  the  peasants  and  townspeople,  the 
ability  and  their  retainers  were  often  suspicious  of  them, 
and  the  free  use  of  the  bow  among  the  common  people 
was  often  discouraged.  In  some  countries,  too,  the  arba- 
list  was  so  much  preferred  that  the  longbow  came  little 
into  use.  In  England  large  bodies  of  archers  were  fur- 
nished by  towns  and  counties  to  the  royal  armies,  and 
were  armed  with  some  degree  of  uniformity  with  the  steel 
cap,  the  gambeson  or  hauberk,  and  a short  double-edged 
sword,  besides  bow  and  quiver.  There  is  no  record  of 
mounted  archers  in  the  English  armies,  but  they  were 
common  on  the  continent ; the  dukes  of  Burgundy  main- 
tained large  bodies  of  them,  and  King  Charles  VII.  of 
Trance  had  a body-guard  of  mounted  men  armed  with 
brigantme  or  gambeson,  and  carrying  a longbow.  From 
this  last  organization  the  name  archers  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  body-guard  of  one  of  the  later  kings  of  France,  whose 
weapon  was  the  liarquebuse,  which  replaced  the  bow  and 
shafts,  and  (until  the  Revolution)  to  the  watchmen  or 
guards  of  the  French  cities. 

2.  Same  as  archer-fish.—  3.  [cap.]  The  eon- 


eher-es),  n.  [<  archer  + -ess.]  A 

female  archer.  [Rare.] 

She,  therefore,  glorious  archeress  of  heaven. 

a — i ‘-.uvawuucmi  ui  uermauy.  Cowper,  Iliad,  ix. 

Archelmintlies  (iir-kel-min'thez),  n.  pi.  [<  archer-fish  (ar'cher-fish),  n.  A name  given  to 
Gr.  apX;  apXi-,  first,  + eApwfcf,  pi.  of fihyiyi,  three  species  of  the  genus  Toxotes  and  family 

trn  Toxnt.idfp.  ( W llipll  cap]  ao oimui r» ivi  tli ^ Tnrtt  T - . 


an  arch  ^having  ^hefonnof^n  arel^composed  ^ ^ hypothetical  gUp  of  priS  f? xot^ (wlid 

of  an  arch  or  afehes  ’ COmpOSeli  the  supposed  progenitors  of  the  Acce-  dian  and  Polynesian  seas.  To  this  fish  has  been 


of  an  arch  or  arches. 

’Twas  pretty,  though  a plague, 

To  see  him  every  hour ; to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 

In  our  heart’s  table.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  1. 

All  born  of  our  house  have  that  arched  instep  under  whdiugigu  ..v  j 

which  water  can  flow  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ix.  archelogy  (fir-kel'6-ji), 

opecmcally — 2.  In  her.,  applied  to  an  ordinary  ning,  first  principle,  a 
both  sides  of  which  are  bowed  alike  in  the  form  «««  -ninn>,  i nnvo 
of  an  arch.  Also  archy,  arche,  archy-flected,  and 
concaved — Arched  beam,  a beam  cut,  bent,  or  built  in 


lomi;  primitive  acoelomatous  worms,  of  which 
a prothelmis  is  the  conjectured  parent  form. 
They  are  supposed  by  Haeckel  to  have  been  evolved  in 
the  primordial  geologic  epoch  in  the  direct  line  of  descent 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  human  race.  Their  nearest  living 
relatives  are  considered  by  him  to  be  the  Turbellaria. 

" n.  [<  Gr.  apXi],  begin- 

^ ! -Inyla,  < liyuv,  speak: 

see  -ology.]  The  science  of,  or  a treatise  on, 
first  principles. 

Archelog 1/  treats  of  principles,  and  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  archceoloyy,  which  treats  ot  antiquities. 

Fleming. 

archemastryt,  »•  [Early  mod.  E.  and  ME., 

also  archimastry ; < archi-  + ynastery;  perhaps 
confused  with  alchemistry .]  Supreme  skill ; 
mastery  of  applied  science  or  applied  mathe- 
matics. N.  E.  D. 

archemyt  (ar'ke-mi),  n.  A variant  of  alchemy. 

Archencephala  (ar-ken-sef'a-la),  n.  pi.  rNL., 


Arched  Beams. — Former  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York. 


Archer-fish  ( Toxotes  chatareus). 

ascribed  the  power  of  shooting  drops  of  water  to  the  dis- 
tance of  3 or  4 feet,  with  sure  aim,  at  insects,  causing  them 
to  fall  into  the  water,  when  it  seizes  and  devours  them. 
This  power  has  been  doubted  or  denied  by  several  ichthv- 
Z'lrZ  T"  ""  l"“  ologists.  Also  called  archer  and  Harter/sh  * 

' aPX~i  fiist,  4"  eyiceQaXog,  brain:  se©  enceph - arcb.6riai+  (ar-ke,ri-M)  n TMT  / oin 

brain  attains  its  maximum  development  in  complexity  oaustrana. 

and  especially  in  the  relative  size  of  the  cerebrum  which  arc{}6rSnip  (ar  cher-ship),  n.  Skill  as  an  archer, 
is  deeply  convoluted,  largely  overlaps  both  the  olfactory  archery  (ar'cher-i),  n.  [<  ME.  arclierie,  < OF. 
lobes  and  the  cerebellum,  and  has  a well-marked  hippo-  n.mhpvi.a  ( nvo 7»/v»*  - - — 

campus  minor.  It  includes  man  alone,  and  is  conterminous 
with  the  order  Bimana  of  some,  or  the  family  Hominidce 
A nthropidce  of  others.  All  the  cerebral  characters  ad 


, a' nu  pile  ucmni  ai  ouarauters  au- 

duced  are  shared  by  the  anthropoid  apes,  and  the  term  is 
not  in  use,  except  as  a synonym  of  a group  of  the  zoologi- 

. ThemoBt  important  type  of  arched  beam  is  that  a • L<  Archencephala  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  .<  in  out  Imr  n K, 

STn-hhh1,a!,m«  !lrU„P’„of,tien  0!llled  “compound  arched  beam,  to  the  Archencephala;  hence,  characteristic  of  the  lord’s  defense 

Such  beams  are  made  in  many  forms,  especially  in  those  the  human  brain  alone  tne  lord  s delense. 

of  several  thicknesses  of  timber  or  planks  laid  upon  or  rz  , , archespore  (ar'ke-spor), 

alongside  of  one  another  and  bolted  together,  and  of  a arCh-enemy  (arch  en  e-mi),  n.  [<  arch-  4-  en-  rium  < " > - 

truss  construction  in  iron.  The  arched-beam  roof  of  the  cmy.  J A chief  enemy : specifically,  Satan,  the  ’ r 

St  Pancras  railway-station,  London,  has  a span,  in  the  devil.  ’ 

York  had  a Bpan  ofai99ffeet  2r?nchS— Arcbed-beam  a*ch.ellteric  (ar-ken-ter'ik),  a.  [<  archenteron 


archerie,  < archer,  archier,  bowman.]  1.  The 
use  of  the  how  and  arrow ; the  practice,  art,  or 
skill  of  archers ; the  art  of  shooting  with  a how 
and  arrow. — 2.  Archers  collectively: 

That  venison  free,  and  Bordeaux  wine, 

Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  25. 
3.  In  old  law,  a service  of  keeping  a how  for 

lilil  1 Aril ' n AvirtA 


„ ~r~„  n.  [<  NL.  archespo- 

, . Gr.  apXe-,  first,  + ondpog,  a seed.]  In 

hot.,  a layer  of  small  cells  within  the  anther, 
giving  rise  to  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  and 
to  the  very  delicate  lining  of  the  anther-cell. 

The  name  is  also  pivpn  t.n  a similar  sfrnrf nr»  in  ennui  a# 


York,  had  a Bpan  of  199  feet  2 inches.- Arched -beam  “r^T'iw'Z 7ZZ T“*  <•'  to  tne  very  delicate  lining  of  the  anther-cell, 

bridge,  etc.,  a bridge,  etc.,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  n ’ . ertammg  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  The  name  is  also  given  to  a similar  structure  in  some  of 
principal  members  is  a compound  arched  beam.  See  arenenteron ; having  a primitive  unmodified  the  vascular  cryptogams.  Also  called  archesmrium. 
hrtdge.—-  Arched  double,  having  two  arches  or  bends. 

archediacret,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  arcediacre,  arche- 
diacre,  mod.  F.  archidiacre,  < L.  archidiaconus, 


• -*  v,-. w yjj.  kjx.  me  ALtvLtLLo  ul  an  i ne  name  is  an 

archenteron;  having  a primitive  unmodified  the  vascular  

enteron.  archesthetic  (ar-kes-thet'ik),  a 

The  periaxial  portion  of  the  archenteric  space. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  548. 


* urcnu™ucre,  \ Li.  archiaiaconus,  E.  n.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  548. 

archdeacon:  see  archdeacon.’]  An  archdeacon,  archenteron  (ar-ken'te-ron),  n.  [X  Gr.  <W- 
Chaucer’s  Tirp.am.  Gr.0f  » "...  L 


Chaucer’s  Dream. 
archegayf,  u.  See  assagai . 
archegone  (ar'ke-gon),  n . English  form  of 
archegonium. 

archegonia,  n.  Plural  of  archegonium. 
axchegonial  (ar-ke-go'ni-al),  a.  [<  archegonium 
+ -al.j  Relating  or  pertaining  to  an  archego- 
mum.  t ° 

which 


\ — 'V.  (_  \ vn.  tx/J, cikliu.  X.JUXU7K, 

first,  primitive,  + ivrepov,  intestine:  see  ente-  (esthetic. 

ron.]  The  enteron  (which  see)  in  its  original  archestheticism  (ar-kes-thet'i-sizm) 
or  primitive  undifferentiated  state : opposed  to  archesthetic  + -ism.]  Same  as  archest 
metenteron. 

_ The  hollow,  which  we  have  mentioned  above  as  form- 
ing primarily  the  digestive  cavity,  is  known  as  the  archen- 
teron or  primitive  stomach.  — — - am 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.,  Int.,  p.  xi.  archesthetism  (ar-kes'the-tizm),  n 


The  flattened  fronds.  ..  bearing  upon  tiny  stalks  which  Tf*®0'-  ..  esthetic  + -ism.]  Thehypothesisoftheprimi- 

middle  vein  of  the  leaf,  the  female  portion  archer  (archer),  n.  [<  ME.  archer,  archere,  tive  creative  function  of  consciousness ; the  hv- 
Of  the  plant-  the  archegonal  disks  + archier,  < OF.  archer,  archier,  F.  archer  = Pr.  ar-  pothesis  that  consciousness,  considered  as  an 

. . B.  Hernck,  Plant  Me,  p.  89.  quier,  archier  = Sp.  arquero  = Pg.  arqueiro  = It.  attribute  of  matter,  is  primitive  and  a cause  of 


— --  V.UU.IU  0.1  uovuu  an  ouun 

the  vascular  cryptogams.  Also  called  archesporium. 

irchesthetic  (fir-kes-thet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  apX-, 
opXt- , first,  + a'lafhryrhq,  verbal  adj.  of  atadavtadai, 
perceive:  see  esthetic.]  Pertaining  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  archesthetism.  Also  spelled  arch- 
cesthetic. 

„ n.  [< 

- archesthetism. 

The  hypothesis  of  archcestheticism,  then,  maintains  that 
consciousness  as  well  as  life  preceded  organism,  and  has 
been  the  primum  mobile  in  the  creation  of  organic  struc- 
ture. Science , IV.  241. 

[<  arch- 


esthetic  + -ism.]  The  hypothesis  of  the  primi- 
tive creative  function  of  consciousness;  the  hy- 


archesthetism 

evolution:  opposed  to metesthetism  (which  see). 

Also  archcesihetism,  archestheticism,  archcestheti- 
cism. 

The  place  of  the  doctrine  of  archcesthetism,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  opposing  view  of  metcesthetism,  which  is 
held  by  many  monists. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Amer.  Naturalist,  XVI.  p.  469. 

archetto  (ai'-ket'o),  ft.  [It.,  a small  arch,  an  ^ 

arched  stick,  fiddlestick,  < arco,  an  arch,  how:  archihlastula  (ar-ki-hlas'tu-lfi),  n. ; pi. 


296 

parahlast.  Wilhelm  Bis.  (6) 
by  His  to  the  epiblast. 
archiblastic  (ar-ki-blas'tik),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  derived  from  the  archiblast : applied 
to  those  holoblastic  eggs  which,  by  equal  or 
palingenetic  as  well  as  total  segmentation  of 
the  yolk  (vitellus),  produce  an  archigastrula  in 
germinating. 


see  arch1.]  An  implement,  consisting  of  a wire 
stretched  across  a forked  or  bent  stick,  used  for 
cutting  away  clay  from  a molded  piece  of  pot- 
tery. 

archetypal  (ar'ke-tl-pal),  a.  [<  archetype  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  archetype;  con- 
stituting a model  or  pattern ; original:  as,  “one 
archetypal  mind,”  Cudworth.  Also  archetypic, 
archetypical. 

Glorified  eyes  must  see  by  the  archetypal  Sun,  or  the 
light  of  God.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  16. 

Archetypal  idea,  a Platonic  idea. — Archetypal  world, 
an  immaterial  world  supposed  l)y  some  Platonists  to  have 
been  first  created  as  a pattern,  according  to  which  the 
sensible  world  was  constructed : opposed  to  ectypal  world. 

archetype  (ar'ke-tip),  n.  [Formerly  also  archi- 
type;  = F.  archetype, < L.  archetypum,<  Gr.  apxe- 
tvtzov,  a pattern,  model,  neut.  of  apxervTog, 
first-molded,  as  an  exemplar  or  model,  < apxe; 
apxt-,  first,  + Tvnreiv  (y  *™r),  beat,  stamp,  > 
ruirog,  stamp,  mold,  pattern,  type  : see  type.'] 

1 . A model  or  first  form ; the  original  pattern 
or  model  after  which  a thing  is  made ; espe- 
cially, a Platonic  idea,  or  immaterial  preexist- 
ing exemplar  of  a natural  form. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  co-existence  of  the  Epicurean 
and  Stoical  schools,  which  offered  to  the  world  two  en- 
tirely different  archetypes  of  virtue,  secured  in  a very  re- 
markable manner  the  recognition  of  different  kinds  of 
excellence.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  166. 

Man  is  the  archetype  of  the  animal  creation,  the  highest 
manifestation  of  life.  Dawson,  Nat.  and  the  Bible,  p.  39. 

2.  In  coining,  the  standard  weight  by  which 
others  are  adjusted : now  called  the  prototype. 
— 3.  In  compar.  anat.,  a primitive  generalized 
plan  of  structure  assumed  to  have  been  subse- 
quently modified  or  lost  by  differentiation  and 
specialization:  as,  the  vertebrate  archetype. — 
4.  The  original  form  from  which  a class  of  re- 
lated forms  in  plants  or  animals  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  descended.  Darwin. 

archetypic  (ar-kf-tip'ik),  a.  [<  archetype  + -ic.] 
Same  as  archetypal. 

archetypical  (ar-ke-tip'i-kal),  a.  [<  archetype. 
Cf.  Gr.  apxeTmiKi if,  adv.]  Same  as  archetypal. 
archetypically  (ar-kf-tip'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
archetypal  manner ; after  the  mode  or  plan  of 
an  archetype. 

archetypist  (iir'ke-ti-pist),  n.  [<  archetype  + 
-isf.]  One  who  studies  early  typography.  N. 

F.  D. 

archeus,  n.  Sfee  atchcms. 

arch-fiend  (iirch'fend'),  n.  [<  arch-  + fiend : = 

G.  erzfeind.]  A chief  fiend;  specifically,  the 
devil. 

archi-.  [L.,  etc.,  < Gr.  d px‘-,  apxv-,  first,  chief: 
see  arch-,  the  naturalized  E.  form  of  the  same 
prefix.]  A prefix  of  Greek  origin,  the  original 
form  of  arch-,  first,  chief.  See  arch-. 
archiamphiaster  (ar"ki-am-fi-as'ter),  n. 
as  archamphiaster. 

archiannelid  (ar-ki-an' e-lid),  a.  and  n. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Archiannelida. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Archiannelida,  as  an  annelid 
of  the  genus  Polygordius.  Also  archiannelidan. 
Archiannelida  (ar//ki-a-nel'i-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 


blastulce  (-le).  [NL.,  < Gr.  apxt-,  chief,  + NL. 

hlastula.]  In  emhryol.,  a hollow  and  usually 
globular  vesicle,  the  walls  of  which  consist  of  a 
single  layer  of  similar  cells,  and  which  by  in- 
vagination develops  an  archigastrula. 

Yelk-division  is  complete  and  regular,  and  gives  rise  to 
a vesicular  morula  ( archihlastula  of  Haeckel),  each  cell  of 
which  is  provided  with  a flagellate  cilium. 

Iiuxlcy,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  653. 

Archibuteo  (ar-ki-bu'te-o),  n.  [NL.,<  L.  archi-, 
first,  + buteo,  buzzard.’]  A genus  of  buzzards, 
of  the  family  Falconidte,  having  booted  tarsi. 


and  n. 


Gr.  apxt-,  first,  + NL.  Annelida.] 
or  other  leading  division  of  annelids,  supposed 
to  be  the  nearest  living  representatives  of  the 
archetypal  segmented  worms.  The  best-known 
genus  is  Polygordius  (which  see), 
archiannelidan  (ar'ki-a-nel'i-dan),  a 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Archiannelida. 

II.  n.  Same  as  archiannelid. 
archiater  (iir-ki-a'ter),  n.  [=  Russ,  arkhiya- 
teru,  = OHG.  arzat,  MHG.  arzet,  G.  arzt  = D. 
arts,  etc.,  a physician,  < ML.  archiater,  < L. 
archiatrus,  < Gr.  apxtarpoe,  < apxt-,  chief,  + 
larpdg,  physician.]  A chief  physician : a title 


Rough-legged  Buzzard  ( Archibuteo  lagopus). 

A.  lagopus,  the  rough-legged  buzzard  of  Europe  and 
America,  is  the  best-known  species.  A.  sancti-johannis  is 
the  black  buzzard  of  America,  and  A.  ferruginens  the  west- 
ern rough-leg  or  Californian  squirrel-hawk. 

arcMcalt  (ar'ki-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  apx w6c,  pertain- 
ing to  rule,  < CLpxfiy  rule,  first  place,  beginning, 

< apxeiv,  rule,  be  first:  see  arch-.~\  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  government;  ruling. — 2.  Chief;  pri- 

. marv ; primordial. 

archicarp  (iir'ki-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  apxt-,  first,  + 
aapwAg,  fruit.]  In  hot.,  same  as  ascogonium, 
archicercal  (ar-ki-ser'kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  apx i-, 
chief,  + icep/cof,  tail,  + -al.]  Having  a worm- 
like tail  without  fin-folds,  as  a fish ; exhibiting 
archicercy,  as  a fish’s  tail, 
archicercy  (iir'ki-ser-si),  n.  [See  archicercal.] 
The  state  of  being  archicercal;  the  primitive 
condition  of  a fish’s  tail  when  it  is  archicercal. 
J.  A.  Ryder. 

archicytula  (ar-ki-sit'u-la),  ».;  pi.  archicytulw 
(-le).  [NL.,  < Gr.  apxt-,  chief,  + NL.  cytula.] 

In  emhryol.,  the  parent  cell  or  cytula  which  re- 
sults from  an  archimonerula  by  the  re-forma- 
tion of  a nucleus,  and  which  proceeds,  hy  total 
and  equal  or  palingenetic  segmentation,  to  de- 
velop in  succession  an  archimorula,  archiblas- 
tula,  and  archigastrula. 

Archidesmidse  (ar-ki-des'mi-de),  n.  pl.  [NL., 

< Archidesma  (<  Gr.  apxt-,  chief,  + ikapa,  hand), 
the  typical  genus,  + -idee.]  A family  of  paleo- 
zoic fossil  myriapods  of  the  archipolypodous 

„ type. 

A subclass  archidiaconal  (ar,/ki-di-ak'on-al),  a.  [<  L. 


Same 

I.  a. 


archidiaconus,  archdeacon:  see  archdeacon.] 
Pertaining  to  an  archdeacon  or  to  his  office: 
as,  an  archidiaconal  visitation. 

This  Prelate  calls  himself  Exarch,  and  claims  Archi- 
diaconal  rights  in  the  whole  Dicecese. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  93. 

archidiaconate  (ar'/ki-dI-ak'on-at),  n.  [<  ML. 
archidiaconatus,  < L.  archidiaconus : see  arch- 
deacon and  -ate3.]  The  office  or  order  of  arch- 
deacons. 

archiepiscopacy  (ar^ki-e-pis'ko-pa-si),  n.  [As 
archiepiscop-ate  -r  -acy.  Cf.  episcopacy.]  The 
state  or  dignity  of  an  archbishop. 


archimandritate 

A name  given  archiepiscopate  (ar//ki-e-pis'ko-pat),  n.  [<ML. 

*archiepiscopatus,  < archi-  + episcopatus : see 
archi-  and  episcopate.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  an  archbishop ; an  archbishopric, 
archierey  (ar-M'e-ri),  n.  [<  Russ,  arkhierei, 

< Gr.  apxtepevc,  a high  priest,  < apx-,  apxt-, 
chief,  first,  + i epevg  (>  Russ,  ierii),  a priest,  < 
lepdc,  holy,  sacred.]  The  prelacy:  a collective 
archi-  term  for  the  higher  orders  of  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Russian  Church,  including  metropolitans, 
archbishops,  and  bishops.  Pinkerton. 
archigastrula  (ar-ki-gas'tro-la),  n. ; pi.  archi- 
gastrula! (-le).  [NL.,  < Gr.  apxt-,  chief,  + NL. 

gastrula.]  In  emhryol.,  a bell-gastrula ; a gas- 
trula  which  is  bell-shaped  or  has  the  form  of  a 
deep  cup,  resulting  from  that  method  of  egg- 
cleavage  and  gastrulation  supposed  to  be  prim- 
itive or  palingenetic.  It  occurs  in  various  animals, 
from  sponges  up  to  the  lowest  vertebrates.  See  metagas- 
trula,  and  cut  under  gastrulation. 

archigraphert  (ar-kig'ra-fer),  ».  [<  LL.  archi- 
graphus,  < Gr.  apxt-,  chief,  + ypafyetv,  write.  Cf. 
Gr.  apxtypappaTe vg,  of  same  sense  and  same  ulti- 
. mate  origin.]  A chief  secretary.  Blount. 
archil  (ar'kil),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  archall, 
archel,  etc.,  corrupt  forms  of  orchil  (q.  v.),  < 
ME.  orchell.  < OF.  orchel,  orcheil,  orscil,  mod. 
F.  orseille,  < It.  orcella,  oricello  = OSp.  orchitlo, 
mod.  orchilla  = Pg.  orzella;  origin  undeter- 
mined.] 1.  A rich  violet, 
mauve,  or  purple  coloring 
matter  obtained  from  cer- 
tain lichens,  especially 
the  Roccella  Unctoria  and 
R.  fuciformis. — 2.  The 
lichen  from  which  the  dye 
is  obtained.  See  Roccella. 

It  is  bruised  between  stones, 
moistened  with  putrid  urine, 
and  mixed  with  quicklime  or 
other  alkaline  liquor.  It  first 
becomes  purplish-red  in  color, 
and  then  turns  to  violet.  In 
the  first  state  it  is  called  archil, 
and  in  the  second  litmus.  Dyers 
rarely  use  archil  by  itself,  on 
account  of  its  dearness  and  the 
perishableness  of  its  beauty. 

They  employ  it  to  give  a bloom 
to  other  colors,  as  pinks,  blues, 

and  blacks ; but  this  bloom  soon  decays.  Archil  is  used 
for  tinting  the  fluid  employed  in  spirit-thermometers, 
while  litmus  is  employed  by  chemists  as  a test  for  acidity 
or  alkalinity. 

Also  written  orchil,  and  formerly  archall,  or- 
chal,  orchel,  orcliella. 

Archilochian  (ar-ki-16'ki-an),  a.  [<  L.  Archi- 
lochius,  < Gr.  ’ApxtMxetog,  pertaining  to  ’Apx'Oo- 
xoc,  L.  Archilochus,  a poet  and  satirist  of  Paros, 
who  lived  about  700  B.  C.]  1.  Pertaining  to 

Archilochus,  a Greek  poet  of  Paros,  noted  for 
the  bitterness  and  severity  of  his  satire. 
Hence — 2.  Severe;  ill-natured:  as,  Archilo- 
chian bitterness. — 3.  In  anc.  pros.,  noting  four 
stanzas— (1)  A dactylic  hexameter  alternating 
with  a penthemim  (called  a lesser  Archilochian) 
or  (2)  with  an  iambelegus.  (3)  An  iambic 
trimeter  alternating  with  an  elegiambus.  (4) 
A verse  consisting  of  four  dactyls  and  three 
trochees  (called  a greater  Archilochian)  alternat- 
ing with  an  iambic  trimeter  catalectie. 
archilowe  (ar'chi-lou),  n.  [Sc.,  also  archilogh 
and  archilagh,  a corrupt  word;  according  to  the 
Imp.  Diet.,  < D.  her-,  again,  + gelag  (OH.  ghe- 
laegh),  share  of  expense  at  an  inn,  = Sc.  laugh, 
lauch,  also  lawin,  laming,  tavern-shot,  reckon- 
ing: see  laming  and  tar1.]  The  return  which 
one  who  has  been  treated  in  an  inn  or  tavern 
sometimes  reckons  himself  bound  in  honor  to 
make  to  the  company:  when  he  calls  for  his 
bottle  he  is  said  to  give  his  archilowe.  [Scotch.] 


Archil  {Roccella  Unctoria ). 


first  given  by  the  Roman  emperors  to  their  stal?  or  digmt  _ - r>  T 

chief  physicians,  and  now  applied  on  the  conti-  archiepiscopal  (ar'%i-e-pis  ko-pal),  a.  [<  L. 

. x„  v-.  ; , v n i t..  .1 i • c nrphi&n'iQM  m/.Q 


nent  of  Europe  to  the  first  or  body  physician  of 
a prince,  and  to  the  first  physician  of  some 
cities ; specifically,  in  Russia,  the  first  imperial 
physician. 

archiblast  (ar'ki-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  apxt-,  first, 
primitive,  + /ftaurof,  germ.]  In  emhryol. : (a) 
The  formative  yolk  of  an  egg ; that  which  com- 
poses the  germ,  and  in  germination  becomes  the 
embryo,  as  distinguished  from  the  food-yolk  or 


archiepiscopus,  archbishop:  see  archbishop.] 
Pertaining  to  an  archbishop  or  to  his  office : as, 
Canterbury  is  an  archiepiscopal  see. 

A Franciscan  friar  rode  before  him,  bearing  aloft  the 
massive  silver  cross,  the  archiepiscopal  standard  of  Toledo. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  21. 


archiepiscopality  (ar'ki-e-pis-ko-palT-ti), 
[<  archiepiscopal  + -ity.]  The  dignity  or  si 
of  an  archbishop;  archiepiscopacy.  m"71" 


n. 
state 
Fuller. 


I propose  that  this  good  little  gentleman  that  seems 
sair  forfoughten,  as  I may  say,  in  this  tuilyie,  shall  send 
for  a tass  of  brandy,  and  I'll  pay  for  another  by  way  of 
archilowe.  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxviii. 

archilute  (iir'ki-lut),  n.  [<  archi-  + lute1.  See 
archlute.]  Same  as  archlute. 

archimage  (ar'ki-maj),  n.  [Formerly  also,  as 
if  It.,  archimago,  and  as  NL.  archinutgus,  q.  v.] 
A chief  magician  or  enchanter;  a wizard. 

The  character  of  sage  and  archimage  had  fully  imprinted 
itself  on  his  countenance.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  462. 

archimagUS  (ar-ki-ma'gus),  n. ; pi.  archimagi 
(-ji).  [NL.,  < Gr.  apxipayoc,  chief  of  the  magi, 

< apxt-,  chief,  4*  payor,  one  of  the  magi : see 
magi.]  1.  The  high  priest  of  the  Persian  magi, 
or  worshipers  of  fire. — 2.  A chief  magician; 
an  archimage.  * 

archimandritate  (ar-ki-man'dri-tat),  n.  [<  ar- 
chimandrite + -ate3.]  The  dignity,  office,  or 
province  of  an  archimandrite. 


archimandrite 
archimandrite  (ar-M-man'drit),  n. 
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Greek  Archimandrite. 


chimandrita,  < LGr.  apxipavipiryc  (Epiphanius), 
chief  of  a monastery,  < Gr. 
apx>-,  chief,  + pdvopa,  a 
fold,  inclosure,  eceles.  a 
monastery.]  Inthe-Easf- 
ern  Church,  an  abhot-gen- 
eral,  having  other  abbots 
( hegoumenoi ) with  their 
monasteries  under  his  su- 
perintendence; also  some- 
times, especially  among 
the  Greeks,  the  abbot  of 
a single  large  monastery. 

In  Russia  the  bishops  are  se- 
lected from  among  the  archi- 
mandrites. The  title  has  been 
retained  among  those  who  sep- 
arated from  the  Eastern  Church 
and  submitted  to  the  pope 
while  still  observing  the  Greek 
rite  (the  so-called  United 
Greeks),  and  their  monasteries 
are  now  subject  to  one  proto- 
archimandrite. A congregation 
of  Basilian  monks  existing  in  Sicily  before  the  eleventh 
century  has  been  under  the  care  of  an  archimandrite  ap- 
parently from  that  time.  Its  head  abbey  is  that  of  San 
Salvatore  in  Messina,  and  it  forms  an  exempt  archiman- 
dritate  immediately  dependent  on  the  pope.  In  the  early 
church,  and  sometimes  during  the  middle  ages  in  the 
Western  Church,  the  word  was  used  vaguely  as  equivalent 
to  prelate. 

Archimedean  (ar^ki-me'dl-an  or  -me-de'an), 
a.  [<  L.  Archimedeus,  < Gr*  ’ApxcyydEiog,  < ’Apxi- 
pWvs,  L.  Archimedes .]  Pertaining  to  Archi- 
medes, a celebrated  mathematician,  born  at 
Syracuse  in  the  third  century  b.  c.,  or  to  his 
mechanical  inventions.— Archimedean  drill.  See 
drill.—  Archimedean  principle,  or  principle  of  Ar- 
chimedes. (a)  The  principle  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
lever ; namely,  that  a lever  loaded  with  two  weights,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum,  is  in  equilibrium  when  the 
weights  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 
arms  at  whose  ends  they  hang,  and  that  the  pressure  on 
the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  is  then  exactly  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  two  weights.  (b)  The  hydrostatical  principle,  also 
discovered  by  Archimedes,  that  a body  immersed  in  a fluid 
loses  an  amount  of  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  it  dis- 
places.— .tochime  dean  propeller,  a propeller  consisting 
of  a continuous  spiral  vane  on  a hollow  core  running 
lengthwise  of  the  vessel.  It  is  an  amplification  and  ex- 
tension of  the  screw.— Archimedean  railway,  a form  of 
railway  in  which  a continuous  shaft  rotates  on  pillars  be- 
tween the  lines  of  rails,  and  propels  the  car  by  means  of  a 
screw  which  engages  in  a pedestal  attached  to  the  car.— 
Archimedean  screw,  a device  for  raising  water,  said  to 


[<  ML.  ar-  archinephric  (ar-ki-nef'rik),  a.  £<  archineph- 


ros  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  an  arcbinephros  or 
primitive  kidney  (pronephros), 
archinephros  (ar-ki-nef 'ros),  n. ; pi.  arclii- 
nephroi  (-roi).  [NL.,  < Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + vetppis, 
kidney.]  In  embryol.,  the  primitive  or  rudi- 
mentary, as  distinguished  from  the  final  defin- 
itive, renal  excretory  organ  of  an  animal ; the 
pronephros.  Also  archinephron. 
arching  (ar'ching),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  archi.] 
Arched  work  or  formation ; the  arched  portion 
of  a structure. 

archipelagian  (ar//ki-pe-la'ji-an),  a.  Same  as 
archipelagic. 

archipelagic  (ar//ki-pe-laj'ik),  a.  [<  archipel- 
ago + 4c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  archipelago. 

The  archipelagic  fringe  of  coast  line. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  XXXIX.  57. 

archipelago  (ar-ki-pel'a-go),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  archpelago,  also  archipelage  and  archipelagus 
(and  abbr.  archipel  = D.  G.  archipel,  < P.  archipel 
= Pr.  archipel;  cf.  early  mod.  P.  archipelague ) 
= OSp.  arcipielago,  Sp.  archipielago  = OPg.  ar- 
cepelago,  Pg.  archipelago  (cf.  Dan.  arlcipelag, 
arlcipelagus,  Buss,  arkhipelagu,  NGr.  apxmPXa- 
yoc,  ML.  archipelagus ),  < It.  arcipelago,  orig.  the 
-<Egean  sea,  lit.  the  chief  gulf  or  sea  (in  dis- 
tinction from  minor  bodies  of  water  to  which 
the  term  pelago,  ML.  pelagus,  was  applied)/ 
arci-  (L.,  etc.,  archi-),  chief,  principal,  + pelago 
(=  Sp.  pielago  = Pg.  pelago,  pego  = Pr.  peleg), 
gulf,  abyss,  pool,  sea,  < ML.  L.  pelagus,  < Gr. 
nklayoc,  sea:  see  pelagic.]  1.  [cap.]  Originally 
and  specifically,  the  sea  which  separates  Greece 
from  Asia  Minor,  otherwise  called  the  JEgeim 
sea,  studded  with  a number  of  small  islands. 
Hence,  generally— 2.  Any  body  of  water 
abounding  with  islands,  or  the  islands  them- 
selves collectively. 

Archipolypoda (ar'ki-po-lip'o-dii), ». pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + Polypuda,  pi.  of  Polypus, 
q.  v.]  A group  of  fossil  myriapods  from  the 
Carboniferous  formation  of  Illinois  and  Great 
Britain,  related  to  the  Chilognatha,  but  having 
the  tergites  small  and  armed  with  large  spines, 
the  sternites  proportionally  large  and  bearing 
crateriform  cups,  supposed  to  be  possibly  gill- 
supports.  The  Archipolypoda  had  two  legs  to  each  seg- 
ment, as  in  the  extant  Diplopoda,  and  appear  to  have  be- 


architecture 

architect  (ar'ki-tekt),  n.  [=  P.  architect  = It. 
architetto,  < L.  architectus,  also  architecton,  < Gr. 
apxiriuTuv,  chief  builder,  chief  artificer,  < apx‘~, 
chief,  + tektoiv,  a worker,  esp.  in  wood,  a car- 
penter, joiner,  builder:  see  tectonic.']  1.  A 
person  skilled  in  the  art  of  building;  one  who 
understands  architecture,  or  whose  profession 
it  is  to  form  plans  and  designs  of  buildings  and 
superintend  the  execution  of  them.  Hence  — 
2.  One  who  plans,  designs,  or  consummates  any 
complex  thing:  as,  the  supreme  Architect  of 
the  universe  ; he  is  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tunes.— 3.  One  who  contrives,  devises,  orplots. 

Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 

architective  (ar'ki-tek-tiv),  a.  [<  architect  + 
-ive.]  Used  in  building;  proper  for  building, 
architectonic  (ar*ki-tek-ton'ik),  a.  and  n.  [= 
E.  architectonique,  < L.  architectonicus,  < Gr. 
apXiTEKToviicoc,  pertaining  to  architecture,  fern. 
apxiTESTOViKTi,  n.,  architecture,  < dpxiTCKTuv,  chief 
workman:  see  architect.]  I .a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  architecture;  hence,  pertaining  or  relating 
to  construction  or  design  of  any  kind. 

The  Archaeologist  cannot  fail  to  remark  how  severe,  in 
a true  age  of  art,  is  the  observance  of  this  great  Architec- 
tonic law— how  its  influence  pervades  all  design —how  the 
pictures  on  Greek  vases,  or  the  richly  embossed  and  chased 
work  of  the  mediaival  goldsmiths,  are  all  adjusted  to  the 
form  and  surface  allotted  to  them  by  an  external  necessity. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  34. 
2.  Skilled  in  architecture ; expert  in  designing 
or  constructing.— 3.  Relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a complete  and  scientifically  arranged 
theory  or  system  of  doctrine. — 4.  Having  the 
same  relation  to  something  as  that  of  an  archi- 
tect to  his  work ; designing ; controlling ; gov- 
erning; directive. 


Archimedean  Screw. 

have  been  invented  by  Archimedes.  It  is  made  by  forming 
a spiral  tube  within,  or  by  winding  a flexible  tube  spirally 
about,  a cylinder.  When  the  cylinder  is  placed  in  an  in- 
clined position,  and  the  lower  end  is  immersed  in  water, 
its  revolution  will  cause  the  water  to  move  upward  through 
the  spiral  chambers.  Whatever  quantity  of  water  first  en- 
ters the  screw  immediately  descends  by  its  own  weight  to 
the  lowest  point  of  the  spiral ; but  this  point  being  always 
shifted  higher  up  by  the  revolution  of  the  screw,  the  water 
may  thus  be  raised  to  a considerable  height.  Also  called 
water-screw  and  spiral  pump—  Archimedean  solid,  one 
of  the  thirteen  solids  described  by  Archimedes,  which, 
without  being  regular,  have  all  their  solid  angles  alike,  all 
their  faces  regular,  and  not  less  than  four  faces  of  any  one 
kind:  sometimes  incorrectly  called  semi-regular  solids. 
They  are  the  truncated  tetrahedron,  the  cubociahedron , the 
truncated  octahedron , the  truncated  cube,  the  rhombicuboc- 
tahedron,  the  truncated  cuboctahedron,  the  icosidodeca- 
hedron,  the  truncated  icosahedron,  the  truncated  dodeca- 
hedron, the  snub-cube,  the  rhombicosidodecahedron,  the 
truncated  icosidodecahedron,  and  the  snub-dodecahedron. 
See  these  terms. 

archimonerula  (ar’ki-md-ner'o-la),  n. ; pi.  ar- 
chimonerulce  (-le).  [NL.,  <:  Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + NL. 
monerula.]  In  embryol.,  a term  invented  by 
Haeckel  and  defined  by  him  as  a cytode  in  which 
the  formative  and  the  nutritive  yolk  are  not  dis- 
It  is  a special  name  for  the  monerula  stage  of  a 
noloblastic  egg  which  undergoes  palingenetic  or  primitive 
as  well  as  total  cleavage,  and  the  several  succeeding  stages 
of  which  are  an  archicytula,  archimorula,  archiblastula 
and  archigastrula. 

archimorula  (ar-ki-mor'o-la),  n. ; pi.  archimoru- 
ke  (-le).  [NL.,  < Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + NL.  morula .] 
In  embryol. , the  morula  or  mulberry-mass  which 
results  from  the  total  and  equal  segmentation 
of  the  vitellus  or  yolk  of  an  archicytula ; a sol- 
id,  generally  globular,  mass  of  cleavage-cells 
which  proceed  to  develop  an  archiblastula  and 
archigastrula. 

archinephra,  n.  Plural  of  archinephron. 


come  extinct  in  the  Paleozoic  epoch.  Three  families  have 
been  recognized,  Archidesmidce,  Euphorberiidoe,  and  Ar- 
chiulidce. 

Mr.  Scudder  has  proposed  the  name  Archipolypoda  for 
a group  of  fossil  myriapods  which,  while  closely  related  to 
the  Chilognatha,  show  several  important  points  of  differ- 
ence. Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  128. 

archipolypodan  (iir'ki-po-iip'o-dan),  n. 
of  the  Archipolypoda. 
archipolypodous  (arGii-po-lip'o-dus),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Archi- 
polypoda. 

archippus  (ar-kip'us),  n.  [NL.,  in  form  as  Gr. 
’!A.pXmno(,  a proper  name.]  A.  butterfly,  Ba- 


in the  language  of  Aristotle,  which  of  these  two  [Culture 
and  Religion]  is  the  architectonic  or  master-art  which  pre- 
scribes to  all  the  other  arts  and  occupations  of  life  their 
functions,  as  the  master-builder  prescribes  their  duties  to 
his  workmen?  J.  C.  Shairp,  Culture  and  Religion,  p.  28. 
Architectonic  idea.  See  idea. — Architectonic  unity 
the  unity  or  union  of  the  parts  of  a theory  or  system  which 
springs  from  the  principles  upon  which  the  theory  or  sys- 
tem depends. 

II.  n.  1.  The  science  of  architecture.  Also 
architectonics. — 2.  In  logic , the  art  of  construct- 
ing systems. 

By  architectonic  I understand  the  art  of  constructing  sys- 
tems. Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (tr.  by  Max  Muller). 

Of  these  two  sciences,  . . . that  which  treats  of  those 
conditions  of  knowledge  which  lie  in  the  nature,  not  of 
thought  itself,  but  of  that  which  we  think  about,  . . . has 
been  called  . . . architectonic,  in  so  far  as  it  treats  of  the 
method  of  building  up  our  observations  into  system. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  App.  No.  I.  (1866),  II.  230. 

One  architectonical  (iir//ki-tek-ton'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  architectonic. 

Geometrical  and  architectonical  artists. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  6. 

architectonically  (ar^ki-tek-ton'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  an  architectonic  manner ; according  to  true 
structural  principles  or  fitness. 


silarchia  archippus : the  technical  specificname  architectonics  (ar'ki-tek-ton'iks),  ».  pi.  Same 

11  son  fl.H  n.n  hlTirrliab  wr\Wl  /7  x 


used,  as  an  English  word. 

Archiptera  (iir-kip'te-rii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < .Gr. 
apxt-,  first,  + nnp&v,  "wing.]  In  Haeckel’s  sys- 
tem of  classification,  an  order  of  hexapodons 
metabolous  winged  insects,  equivalent  to  the 


Pseudoneuroptera  of  other  authors, 
ar  chipter  ygium  ( ar  " kip  - te  - rii ' i - 


um),  n. ; pi. 


as  architectonic , ».,  1. 
architectort  (ar'ki-tek-tor),  n.  [ML.,  for  L. 
architectus , architecton:  see  architect .]  1.  An 

architect. — 2.  A superintendent, 
architectress  (ar'ki-tek-tres),  n.  [<  architector 
+ -ess.']  A female  architect.  Sir  H.  Wotton , 
Rejiquke.  [Rare.] 


archipterygia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  apxt-,  first,  chief,  architectural  (ar-ki-tek'tur-al),  a.  [=  F.  ar- 
errerrmC  o chitectural ; < architecture^  -dl.]  Pertaining  or 

relating  to  architecture  or  the  art  of  building; 
according  to  the  principles  of  architecture. — 
Architectural  notation.  See  notation. 
architecturalist  (ar-ki-tek'tur-al-ist),  n.  [< 
architectural  + -«s£.]  A professed  student  of, 
or  connoisseur  in,  architecture.  N.  E.  1). 
architecturally  (ar-ki-tek'tur-al-i),  adv.  In  an 
architectural  manner;  witli  regard  to  architec- 
tural principles;  from  an  architectural  point 
*of  view. 

architecture  (ar'ki-tek-tur),  n.  [=  F.  archi 
tecture  = It.  architettura , < L.  architectural  < ar- 
chitectus, architect : see  architect.  The  Gr.  wrord 
is  apxiTEKTovia , < apxt-reKTov ; also  ApxtTetcTovtKr/ : 
see  architectonic.]  1 . The  art  of  building,  spe- 
cifically of  fine  or  beautiful  building.  Architec- 
ture includes,  in  the  widest  sense,  (1)  the  principles  of 
design  and  of  ornament  as  applied  to  buildinfe;  (2)  the 
science  of  construction,  including  the  properties  of  ma- 
terials and  the  methods  of  combining  them ; and  (3)  the 
practice  of  construction,  including  estimates  of  cost  and 
the  directing  of  builders  and  workmen.  The  practice  of 
this  art  requires  skill  in  design,  which  is  the  special  prov- 
ince of  the  architect,  and  skill  in  execution,  which  is  the 
special  province  of  the  workmen  whom  the  architect 
employs  and  directs.  It  is  the  function  of  skill  in  archi- 
tectural design  to  combine  in  a harmonious  scheme  the 
independent  and  often  hostile  requirements  (1)  of  use 


+ nTEpvyiov , dim.  of  Trrkpv^,  a 
wing,  < nTEpov,  a wing,  = E. 
feather.]  The  archetypal  form 
or  primitive  type  of  the  skele- 
ton of  the  limbs  of  vertebrates. 

It  was  supposed  by  Gegenbaur  to  be 
most  nearly  approximated  in  nature 
by  the  pectoral  member  or  fin  of  the 
ceratodontids,  but  this  view  has  not 
been  generally  accepted;  by  others 
the  pectoral  member  of  a primitive 
selachian  is  believed  to  approximate- 
ly realize  the  idea. 

I have  given  the  name  of  Archipte - 
rygium  to  the  ground-form  of  the  skel- 
eton, which  extends  from  the  limb- 
bearing girdle  into  the  free  appendage. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (tr.),  p.  473. 

archistome  (ar'ki-stbm),  n.  [< 

Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + erdya,  mouth.] 

In  zool.y  the  primitive  elongat- 
ed blastopore  of  Bilateralia. 

The  primitively  elongated  mouth  of 
the  larv®  of  Bilateralia,  with  an  ex- 
tended body-axis,  or  any  derived  form 
of  the  latter,  or  wherever  there  is  formed  a well-defined, 
unpaired  median  neural  plate,  or  where  a pair  of  parallel 
neural  plates  or  cords  are  developed,  I would  call  the  whole 
area  thus  embraced  an  archistome. 

J.  A.  Ryder,  Amer.  Naturalist,  1885,  p.  1117. 


Cartilaginous  skel- 
eton of  a limb  ( archip- 
terygium)  of  Cera- 
todus  forsteri , the 
large  upper  piece  ar- 
ticulating with  the 
pectoral  arch. 


architecture 

and  convenience  as  dictated  by  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem in  hand ; (2)  of  constructive  necessity  and  fitness  as 
determined  either  by  practical  experience  or  by  scientific 
theory ; and  (3)  of  artistic  excellence  both  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  parts  and  in  the  decorative  treatment  of  de- 
tails, in  accordance  with  either  the  general  principles  and 
canons  of  good  taste  or  the  prescriptions  of  custom  or 
tradition.  It  is  the  function  of  skill  in  execution  practi- 
cally to  carry  out  the  scheme  so  designed ; and  this  skill 
is  exercised  by  draftsmen,  surveyors,  mechanics,  arti- 
sans, and  artists,  each  in  his  place.  Architecture  is  prop- 
erly distinguished  from  mere  building  by  the  presence  of 
the  decorative  or  artistic  element.  The  most  important 
styles  in  the  history  of  architecture  are  the  Egyptian,  As- 
syrian, Hellenic,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Medieval  (including 
Romanesque  and  Pointed),  Renaissance,  and  Arabic.  (See 
these  and  other  adjectives  characterizing  architectural 
styles.)  The  various  later  medieval  styles  are  commonly 
included  under  the  vague  and  misleading  term  Gothic 
(which  see). 

Architecture , the  art  of  building,  includes  two  elements, 
theory  and  practice.  The  former  comprehends  the  fine- 
art  side  proper,  the  body  of  general  rules  inspired  by 
taste  and  based  on  tradition,  and  the  science,  which  ad- 
mits of  demonstration  oy  means  of  invariable  and  abso- 
lute formulas.  Practice  is  the  application  of  theory  to 
X>articular  needs ; it  is  practice  which  causes  the  art  and 
to  conform  to  the  nature  of  materials,  to 
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It  [the  oral  ciliated  band]  was  probably  primitively  a 
mouth-organ  of  the  ancestral  gastrulated  architroch,  simi- 
lar to  the  circlet  of  cilia  in  the  Protozoa  ciliat^.. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Host.  Soc.  N.  H.,  1884,  p.  87. 

architypographer  (ar/'ki-tS-pog'ra-fer),  n. 
[<  archi-  + typographer.']  The  chief  university 
printer  at  Oxford,  an  office  established  in  1636. 
He  is  the  director  of  the  Oxford  press.  By  Laud’s  statutes, 
“ He  is  to  be  a person  well  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  and  of  great  experience  in  philological  pur- 
suits ; and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  preside  over  the  opera- 
tions of  printing  in  the  university  printing  office,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  printing  materials  and  furniture  are  all 
of  the  choicest  in  their  several  kinds.  In  works  issuing 
from  the  public  press  of  the  university,  he  is  to  prescribe 
the  scale  of  the  types,  the  quality  of  the  paper,  and  the 
size  of  the  margins,  and  to  set  right  the  errata  of  the 
correctors,  and  to  take  diligent  care  in  all  other  particu- 
lars which  concern  the  ornament  and  perfection  of  the 
work.”  He  is  also  ex  officio  upper  bedel  in  civil  law. 

Archiulidae  (ar-ki-u'li-fie),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ar- 
ckiulus  + -idm.]  A family  of  fossil  arcki- 
polypodous  myriapods.  Scudder,  1868. 

Arcniulus  (ar-ki-uTus),  11.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dpx‘-, 
first,  + NL.  lulus,  q.  v.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Archiulidce. 


[L.,  pi.  of  archivum : 


the  science  „ 

climate,  to  the  customs  of  a period,  or  to  the  necessities  archiva+  (ar-kl'va)  n.  nl. 
of  the  occasion.  «*x^mv«a#T  y . ••'V-  * A, 

Viollet-le-Duc,  Diet,  de  l’Architecture  (trans.),  1. 116.  archive.  J Archives. 

We  must  consider  Architecture  as  the  great  law  which  The  Christians  were  able  to  make  good  what  they  as- 
lias  in  all  time  regulated  the  growth  and  affected  the  serted  by  appealing  to  those  records  kept  in  the  Roman 
form  of  painting  and  sculpture,  till  they  attain  to  a certain  archiva.  . Hr.  H.  More , Godliness, 

period  in  their  development,  and  free  themselves  from  its  archival  (ar-kl'val  or  ar'ki-val),  a.  [X  archived] 
influence.  C.  T.  Newt  on,  Art  and  Archceol.,  p.  29.  Pertaining  to  archives  or  records;  contained 

Architecture  and  eloquence  are  mixed  arts,  whose  end  • 
is  sometimes  beauty  and  sometimes  use.  Emerson.  -Ls  /■•  /i  - i-  \ ^ r/ 

2.  The  buildings  or  other  objects  produced  by  «rkiv  or -lav),  »,  [<  F,  arclnyes,  Vl., 
architecture  as  denned  above. — 3.  The  char- 


acter or  style  of  building : as,  the  architecture 
of  Paris. — 4.  Construction  and  formative  de- 
sign of  any  kind. 

The  formation  of  the  first  earth  being  a piece  of  divine 
architecture,  ascribed  to  a particular  providence. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Civil  architecture,  the  branch  of  architecture  having 
to  do  with  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life.— Mili- 
tary architecture,  the  branch  of  architecture  which  has 
to  do  with  I mil  dings  for  military  purposes : to  some  extent 
coextensive  with  military  engineering.— Naval  archi- 
tecture, the  science  and  practice  of  the  designing  and  con- 
struction of  ships  and  of  their  engines  and  appurtenances. 

architecture  (ar'ki-tek-tur),  v.  t.  [<  architec- 
ture, n.]  To  construct;" build.  [Rare.] 

This  was  architecture  thus 

By  the  great  Oceanus.  Keats,  Fingal’s  Cave. 

Architeuthis  (ar-ki-tu'this),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apxL~ , first,  chief,  + tevOlq,  squid.]  A genus  of 
monster  cephalopods,  or  giant 
squids,  of  the  family  Omma- 
strephiclce , and  related  to  Om- 
mastrephes  except  in  size. 

Several  species  are  described,  as  A. 
princeps,  A.  harveyi,  and  A.  megap- 
tera.  Some  specimens  are  said  to 
attain  a total  length  of  upward  of  50 
feet.  These  animals  furnish  the 
basis  of  fact  for  the  fabulous  mon- 
sters known  as  devil-fishes. 


One  of  the  giant  squids,  belonging, 
doubtless,  to  the  genus  Architeu- 
this. The  whalers  have  long  had  ac- 
counts of  the  sperm  whale  eating 
giant  squid,  portions  of  the  arms 
being  vomited  by  these  animals  in 
their  death  flurry,  but  science  has 
recognized  the  existence  of  these  huge 
monsters  for  only  a few  years. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  377. 

architonnerre  ( ar-shi- to- 
ner'),».  [F.,<Gr.  apxi-,  chief, 

+ F.  tonnerre,  thunder,  thun- 
derbolt, chamber  (of  a gun,  etc.),  < L.  tonitrus, 
thunder.]  A form  of  steam-gun  described  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
devised  by  Archimedes,  which  discharged  iron 
^balls  with  great  noise. 


Archoplites 

0,  ’tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend’s  arch-mock  ! 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

arch-molding  (arck'moFding),  n.  [<  arch 1 4- 
molding.]  Same  as  archivolt:  used  especially 
of  medieval  architecture. 

archness  (arch'nes),  n.  [<  arch 3 + -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  arch;  slyness  without  malice; 
cunning;  waggishness;  roguishness;  pleasing 
coyness : as,  “ dryness  and  archness  of  humour,” 
J.  Warton,  Pope,  p.  68. 

There  was  a mixture  of  sweetness  and  archness  in  her 
manner  which  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  affront  anybody. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  44. 

archology  (ar-kol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  apxt,  begin- 
ning, origin,  rule,  government  (see  arch-),  4* 
-?.oyia,  < Ikyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  1.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  origin  of  things.  N.  E.  D.  — 2.  The 
science  of  government.  N.  E.  D. — 3.  The  the- 
ory of  first  principles  of  knowledge, 
archon  (ar'kon),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  apxov , a ruler, 
orig.  ppr.  of  apxvtv,  rule,  be  first : see  arch-. ] 

1 . A chief  magistrate  of  some  states  in  ancient 
Greece,  and  particularly  Athens.  After  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  title  of  king  in  Attica  there  was  chosen  a single 
archon,  who  exercised  for  life  essentially  royal  preroga- 
tives. The  term  of  office  was  afterward  reduced  to  ten 
years,  and  in  683  B.  C.  it  was  made  annual,  and  the  duties 
of  the  archonship  were  distributed  among  nine  persons. 
The  first  was  the  archon  eponymos  (name-giving  archon), 
whose  functions  were  executive  and  judicial,  and  whose 
name  was  given  in  official  acts,  etc.,  to  the  year  of  his  ser- 
vice ; the  second  was  the  archon  basileus  (archon  king), 
whose  duties  were  chiefly  religious  and  ceremonial  ; the 
third  was  the  archon  polemarchos  (archon  generalissimo), 
who  was,  first  in  fact  and  then  nominally,  commander  of 
the  military  power ; and  the  remaining  six  were  the  thes- 
mothetce,  or  administrators  of  justice,  whose  most  impor- 
tant duty  it  was  to  pass  carefully  in  review,  each  year,  the 
whole  body  of  laws  of  the  state,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
no  errors  or  contradictions  had  crept  in,  that  repealed  laws 
had  been  duly  canceled,  and  that  repetition  was  avoided. 
It  rested  with  the  thesmothetfe,  also,  to  see  that  all  the 
laws  of  the  republic  that  were  in  vigor  were  strictly  en- 
forced, and  to  bring  to  trial  any  public  official  who  had 
failed  in  his  trust.  At  the  end  of  their  year  of  office,  all  the 
archons,  unless  they  were  found  guilty  of  malfeasance,  by 
virtue  of  their  office  entered  the  council  of  the  Areopagus. 

2.  In  the  Byzantine  empire:  (a)  One  of  a 
number  of  great  court  officers.  ( h ) A title  as- 
sumed by  the  Frankish  barons  who  established 
themselves  in  Greece  after  the  fourth  crusade, 
in  the  thirteenth  century. — 3.  In  modern 
Greece,  a person  in  authority,  as  a magistrate, 
a presiding  officer  of  some  societies,  etc. — 4. 
Any  ruler  or  governor. — 5.  In  various  Gnostic 
systems,  one  of  several  spiritual  powers  su- 
perior to  angels,  believed  to  be  the  rulers  of 
the  several  heavens.  According  to  Basilides,  the 
great  archon  is  the  highest  cosmical  power  and  the  creator 
of  the  ogdoad  or  ethereal  world,  having  below  him  the 
archon  who  created  and  rules  the  hebdomad  or  lower 
planetary  heaven.  See  archontic,  hebdomad , and  ogdoad. 
6.  [NL.]  In  zooh,  the  human  animal;  man,  as 
a member  of  the  group  Archontia. — 7.  [ 'cap .] 
[NL.]  Inentom. : (a)  A genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects.  Hiihner , 1822.  (b)  A genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  Kirby ^ 1826. 

[=F.  archi-  archonship  (ar'kon-ship),  n.  [<  archon  4-  -ship.'] 
The  office  or  the  term  of  office  of  an  archon. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  archonship  of  Eryxias,  it  waa 
resolved  that  the  office  should  be  annual,  and  that  there 
should  be  nine  persons  to  execute  it. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  475. 


Giant  Squid  { Archi- 
tect fits  dux).  (From 
Report  of  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission,  1884. ) 


archivum,  also  arcliium  (pi.  archiva),  a 
place  where  records  are  kept,  the  records  them- 
selves, < Gr.  apxeiov,  a public  building,  hence  pi. 
ra  apxela,  the  public  records  there  kept,  prop, 
neuter  of  *apxeioc,  adj.,  pertaining  to  office,  < 
apx y,  office,  government,  rule,  < apxuv,  rule,  be 
first : see  arch-.  ] 1 . A place  where  public  records 
or  other  historical  documents  are  kept : now  only- 
in  the  plural. — 2.  A record  or  document  pre- 
served in  evidence  of  something ; in  the  plural, 
documents  or  records  relating  to  the  rights, 
privileges,  claims,  treaties,  constitutions,  etc., 
of  a family,  corporation,  community,  or  nation. 

A most  unpleasant  archive  or  register. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  116. 

God  hath  now 

Sponged  and  made  blank  of  crimeful  record  all 
My  mortal  archives.  Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

The  social  conditions  represented  in  the  Homeric  poems 
cannot  be  mere  figments.  By  the  Greeks  they  were  always 
regarded  as  perfectly  real,  as  archives,  so  to  speak,  from 
which  very  definite  claims  and  prerogatives  were  derived. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  121. 

= Syn.  1.  Record-office,  registry.— 2.  Registers,  chroni- 
cles, annals,  muniments. 

archivist  (ar'ki-  or  ar'ki-vist),  n.  [=  F.  arclii- 
viste  = Bp.  It.  archivista , < ML.  archivista : see 
archive  and  -ist.]  A keeper  of  archives  or  rec- 
ords. 

The  learned  archivist  of  the  Vatican,  whose  researches 
have  led  to  striking  results  in  reference  to  the  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol .,  VI.  490. 

archivolt  (ar'ki-volt  or  -volt),  : 
volte, i It.  archivolto  (cf.  ML.  arcliivoltum),  appar. 

< archi-,  chief,  + volto , volta , vault,  arch:  see 
archi-  and  vault,  and  cf . architrave  ; but  It.  arco- 
volto  is  based  on  arco , arch,  + volto,  volta,  vault, 
arch.  ] An  ornamental  molding  or  band  of  mold- 
ings on  the  face  of  an  arch  following  the  contour  archont  (ar'kont),  n.  [<  NL.  archon(t-),  sing, 
of  the  extrados ; an  arch-molding.  Also  called  of  Archontia,  q.  v.]  A member  of  the  zoologi- 

architrave.  Archivolt  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used  for  cal  group  Archontia ; a man. 

soffit.  The  term  is  applied  specifically  to  the  arches  of  archontate  (ar'kon-tat),  n.  [<  archon(t-)  + 
any  arched  construction,  upon  which,  as  upon  the  archi-  f 3 -1  rp^e  0ffice  of  an  archon,  or  the  term  for 

trave  in  columnar  construction,  rests  the  weight  of  the  ,.  A ,,roa  \T  T?  71 

superimposed  portion  of  the  edifice.  Viollet-le-Duc.—  which  an  archon  was  elected.  . . . 

Archivolt  of  abridge,  the  curved  line  formed  by  the  Archontia  (ar-kon  ti-a),  n.  pi,  [XsL.,neut.  pi. 
exterior  upper  edges  of  the  arch-stones  in  the  face  of  the  0f  archon , < Gr.  apx<vv,  ruling:  see  archcn.]  In 


architrave  (ar'ki-trav),  n.  [=F . architrave,  <.  archlute  (arch'lut),  n.  [<  arch-  + lute1.]  A 
It.  architrave , < L.  archi - (see  archi-),  chief,  + large  bass  lute,  double-necked  like  the  theorbo 
It.  trave,  < L.  trabem,  acc.  of  trabs,  a beam.]  and  chitarrone,  and  differing  from  them  in  the 
1 . In  arch. : (a)  The  lower  division  of  an  entab-  arrangement  of  the  longer  strings.  Also  writ- 
lature ; that  member  which  rests  immediately  ten  archilute. 

on  the  column  and  supports  those  portions  of  archly  (arch'li),  adv.  In  an  arch  manner; 
the  structure  which  are  above  it.  See  cut  coyly. 


under  entablature . ( b ) The  ornamental  mold- 
ing running  round  the  extrados  of  an  arch. 
Also  called  archivolt  (c)  Sometimes,  less  prop- 
erly, the  molded  enrichments  on  the  faces  of 


He  bow’d,  and  archly  smiled  at  what  he  said, 

Civil  but  sly.  Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

And  the  glances  of  the  Creole 
Were  still  as  archly  deep. 

„ 7 . , Whittier,  The  Slave  Ships, 

tbe  jambs  and  lintel  of  a door,  window,  or  other  archmagician  (arch-ma-jish'an),  ».  [<  arch- 

opemng.  Also  called  antepagment.-2.  In  + maqukan.  Cl.  archimage.]  A chief  ‘ ' 


fort.,  the  master-beam,  or  chief  supporter,  in 
any  part  of  a subterranean  fortification — Archi- 
trave cornice,  an  entablature  in  which  the  cornice  rests 
directly  on  the  architrave,  the  frieze  being  omitted, 
architroch  (ar'ki-trok),  n.  [<  Gr.  apx‘-,  first, 
+ rpoxic,  a disk,  wheel,  hoop:  see  troche.] 


[magician; 


magician.  Gf.  archimage.] 
a great  wizard. 

archmarshal  (arch-mar'shal),  n.  [<  arch-  + 
marshal;  = G.  erzmarschali'.]  The  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  old  German  empire,  a dignity  which 

, , ___  _ belonged  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

In  cool /the  specialized  ciliated  girdle  or  band  arch-mockt  (arcb-mok'),  n.  [<  arch-  + mock.] 
surrounding  the  mouth  of  the  planula  in  many  Extreme  mockery  or  bitterest  jest ; deepest 
invertebrate  embryos.  E.  11.  Lankester . scorn. 


some  zoological  systems,  a prime  division  of 
mammals,  represented  by  man  alone.  It  is  con- 
terminous with  the  orders  Archencephala  of  Owen,  B 1- 
mana  of  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier,  and  Dipoda  of  others, 
and  with  the  family  Ilominidce  and  genus  Homo. 

Archontic  (ar-kon'tik),  n.  [<  LL.  archonticus , 
< Gr.  apxovTindg,  pertaining  to  archons  (>  LGr. 
oi  ’ApxovTiKoi,  Arckontics),  < apxuv,  ruler:  see 
archon.]  One  of  a sect  of  the  fourth  century, 
originating  in  Palestine,  apparently  an  offshoot 
of  the  Ophites:  so  called  from  their  belief,  in 
common  with  other  Gnostic  sects,  in  archons  or 
rulers  of  the  several  heavens.  They  rejected  bap- 
tism and  the  eucliarist,  identified  the  God  of  the  J ews  with 
the  devil,  and  used  to  sprinkle  their  dead  with  water  and 
oil  to  make  them  invisible  and  put  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  heavenly  powers. 

Archoplites  (ar-kop-lTtez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ap - 
x6g,  rectum,  + •bn'kiTrjq,  heavy-armed : see  hop- 
lite.]  A genus  of  percoid  fishes.  A single  species, 
A.  interruptus,  occurs  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  North 
America.  It  resembles  the  rock-bass,  has  7 branchioste- 
gal  rays,  and  attains  a length  of  a foot  or  more.  Oill, 
1861. 


TYPES  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


1 Egyptian.— Propylon  at  Karnak. 

2 Mogul. — The  Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  India. 

3 Russo-Byzantine. — Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  Kremlin, 

Moscow. 

4 Greek,  Ionic. — Porch  of  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens. 


5 Egyptian. — Osiride 
Thebes. 


9 Egyptian.— Hypostyle  Hall  of  Karnak. 


6 Lycian.— Tomb  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Moorish. — Court  of  Lions, 


8 Greek,  Ionic.— Temple  of  Wingless  Victory, 
of  Athens. 


io  Arabic.— Tombs  of  the  Califs,  Cairo, 
n Jain.— Temple  at  Kali  Katraha,  India. 

12  Greek,  Doric.— The  Parthenon  at  Athens,  from  the  northwest. 


TYPES  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


13  Roman. — Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  near  Rome. 

14  Venetian. — An  angle  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

15  Medieval  Architecture  of  the  best  period.— West  front  of 

Amiens  Cathedral,  France;  13th  century. 

16  Tudor.— Hengrave  Hall,  Suffolk,  1538. 

17  Roman. — Remains  of  the  Colosseum,  or  Flavian  Amphitheater 

18  Florentine.— Dome  of  Brunelleschi  (1420),  Santa  Maria  del 

Fiore,  Florence. 
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19  Florentine. — Campanile  of  Giotto,  Florence. 

20  Early  English. — Galilee  Porch  and  South  Transept  of  Lincoln 

Cathedral. 


21  Rhenish. — Apse  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  Cologne. 

22  Roman. — Restoration  of  a Pompeian  interior. 

23  French. — Cathedral  of  Ptrigueux,  France ; nth  century. 

24  Norman  Porch  and  Stairway  in  the  close  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 

dral, England. 

25  Perpendicular  Style.— The  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  England. 


archpillar 

archpillar  (arch'pil'iir),  re.  [<  arch-  + pillar.'] 
A main  or  principal  pillar ; a chief  support. 

Archpillar  and  foundation  of  human  society. 

Harrnar,  tr.  of  Beza’s  Sermons,  p.  294. 

archpoet  (arch'po'et),  ».  [<  arch-  + poet;  tr. 

of  NL.  archipoeta.]  1.  A chief  or  preeminent 
poet. — 2f.  A poet  laureate ; an  official  poet. 

The  title  of  arcliipoeta  or  arch-poet. 

Pope,  The  Poet  Laureate. 

archpolitician  (iirch'pol-i-tish'an),  re.  [<  arch- 
+ politician.]  A chief  or  leading  politician; 
a great  political  leader.  Bacon. 
archprelate  (arch'prel'at),  n.  [<  arch-  + prel- 
ate.] A chief  prelate.  Hooker. 
archpresbyter  (arch'pres'bi-ter),  n.  [<  arch- 
+ presbyter.  Cf.  archpriest  and  LL.  archipres- 
byter.]  A chief  presbyter.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 
archpresbytery  (arch'pres'bi-te-ri),  n.  [<  arch- 
+ presbytery.]  The  absolute  dominion  of  pres- 
bytery; presbytery  as  exercising  supreme  or 
sovereign  authority.  [Rare.] 

Arch-presbytery  . . . claiming  to  itself  a lordly  power 
and  superintendency,  both  over  flocks  and  pastors,  over 
persons  and  congregations  no  way  their  own. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  § 13. 

archpriest  (arch'prest'),  n.  [<  late  ME.  arche- 
prest,  < OP.  archeprestre,  mod.  P.  archipretre 
(cf.  G.  erzpriester),  < LL.  archipresbyter  (Je- 
rome), < LGr.  apxtrrpeof3brepoc  (Sozomen) : see 
arehP  and  presbyter.  Cf.  Gr.  apxwpev c,  arch- 
priest, chief  priest,  in  N.  T.  high  priest:  see 
archierey .]  Eccles.,  the  chief  among  the  priests, 
called  by  the  Greeks  protopresbyter,  and  later 
protopope.  As  a title  it  dates  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  was  originally  given  to  the  senior  by  oi'dina- 
tion  in  a diocese,  a rule  long  strictly  observed  in  the 
West.  The  archpriest  or  dean  of  the  cathedral  assisted 
the  bishop  in  solemn  functions  and  in  his  spiritual  ad- 
ministration, though  without  ordinary  jurisdiction;  the 
rural  archpriest  or  dean  had  a limited  superintendence 
over  the  parish  priests  of  his  deanery  or  district  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  formed  with  them  the  rural  chapter,  as  the  bishop 
with  his  canons  formed  the  cathedral  chapter.  For  rela- 
tions with  other  officials,  see  archdeacon.  At  present,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  archpriest  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a title  of  honor  only,  the  former  duties  of  the  office 
being  performed  by  the  auxiliary  bishop  or  the  dean  of 
the  cathedral  chapter.  The  duties  of  the  rural  archpriests, 
since  the  Council  of  Trent,  have  commonly  devolved  on 
the  vicars  forane,  still  sometimes  called  rural  deans,  or 
directly  on  the  bishop's  vicar -general.  In  the  rare  case 
when  rural  archpriests  and  vicars  forane  are  found  in  the 
same  diocese,  the  latter  have  the  precedence. 

archprimate  (arch'pri'mat),  re.  [<  arch-  + pri- 
mate.] A chief  primate. 

One  arch-primate  or  Protestant  pope. 

Milton,  Church  Gov.,  i.  6. 

archprophet  (arch ' prof 'et),  n.  [<  arch-  + 
prophet.  Cf.  Gr.  apxmpoijrriTy ?,  chief  prophet.] 
A chief  prophet ; a great  prophet.  T.  Warton. 
archprotestant  (arch'prot'es-tant),  n.  [<  arch- 
+ Brutestant.]  A leading  or  eminent  Protes- 
tant. 

These  archprotestants  and  master  ministers  of  Germany. 

Stapleton,  Fortress  of  Faith,  p.  9. 

archprotopope  (arch'pro'to-pop),  n.  [<  arch- 
+ protopope?]  The  chief  of  the  archpriests  or 
protopopes. 

The  archprotopope  of  Susa,  where  the  royal  residence  was. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  715. 

arch-see  (iirch'se'),  n.  [<  arch-  + see2.]  The 
see  of  an  archbishop.  Drayton. 
arch-sodality  (arch'so-dal'i-ti),  n.  [<  arch-  + 
sodality.]  An  arch-confraternity  (which  see). 
arch-Stone  (arch'ston),  n.  [<  arch1  + stone.] 
1.  A wedge-shaped  stone  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  arch;  a voussoir.  See  cut  under 
arch. — 2.  A flat  stone  by  which  the  opening 
into  the  chamber  of  some  furnaces  is  covered, 
archtraitor  (arch'tra'tor),  ».  [<  arch-  + trai- 
tor.] A chief  traitor:  sometimes  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  devil.  Hakewill. 
archtreasurer  (arch'trez'ur-er),  n.  [<  arch-  + 
treasurer.  The  G.  word  is  erzschatzmeister .] 
The  great  treasurer  of  the  German  empire,  a 
dignity  held  by  the  restored  electorate  of  the 
Rhine  Palatinate  from  1648  to  1777,  and  later 
by  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
archtype  (arch'tip),  n.  [<  arch-  + type;  sug- 
gested by  archetype,  q.  v.]  An  archetype. 
Cartwright. 

archvillain  (areh'vil'an),  11.  [<  arch-  + villain.] 
A desperate,  confirmed  villain. 

An  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  i. 

archvillainy  (arch'vil'a-ni),  11.  [<  arch-  + vil- 
lainy.] Atrocious  villainy.  Beau,  and  FI. 
archway  (arch'wa),  n.  [<  arch1  + way.]  An 
entrance  or  a passage  under  an  arch  or  vault ; 
an  opening  that  is  closed  in  or  covered  by  an 
arch. 
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Through  the  piers  ran  archways  in  both  directions,  so 
as  to  open  a narrow  aisle  on  each  side  of  the  nave  and 
transept. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  53. 
Compound  archway.  See  compound i. 
archwifet  (arch'wif),  n.  [<  arch-  + wife.]  A 
woman  of  strong,  masculine  physique ; a hardy, 
masculine  woman  disposed  to  rule  her  hushaud. 

Ye  archewyves,  stondeth  at  defence, 

Sin  ye  be  strong  as  is  a greet  camaille  [camel] ; 

Ne  suffereth  nat  that  men  yow  don  offence. 

Chaucer , Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  1129. 

archwise  (areh'wiz),  adv.  [<  arch 1 + wise2.] 
Iu  the  form  or  manner  of  an  arch. 

In  tile  fashion  of  a bow  bent  archwise. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

archy1  (ar'chi),  a.  [<  arch 1 + -i/1.]  Resembling 
anarch;  having  arches ; arching.  [Rare.] 

Beneath  the  black  and  archy  brows  shined  forth  the 
bright  lamps  of  her  eyes.  Partheneia  Sacra  (1633),  Pref. 

archy2  (ar'chi),  a.  [<  F.  as  if  *arcU.  arched, 
pp.  of  * archer,  v. : see  arch1,  r.]  In  her.,  same 
as  arched,  2. 

archy-flected  (ar'chi-flek-ted),  a.  In  her.,  same 
as  arched,  2. 

arcid  (ar'sid),  n.  A bivalve  mollusk  of  the  fam- 
ily Arcidw. 

Arcidffi  (ar'si-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Area  + -idee. ] 
A family  of  asiphonate  acephalous  bivalves, 
or  lamellibranch  mollusks,  having  equivalve 
shells  with  a long  row  of  transverse  teeth.  The 
family  is  a large  one  of  world-wide  distribution  at  the 
present  day,  and  dates  back  in  geologic  time  to  the  Lower 
Silurian.  Its  leading  genera  are  Area,  Axinasa  (or  Pectun- 
cuius),  Anomalocardia , Cucullctta,  etc. ; but  the  limits  of 
the  family  vary.  The  species  are  very  numerous.  See  cut 
under  Area.  Sometimes  wrongly  spelled  Arcades. 
arcifer  (ar'si-fer),  n.  [<  NL.  arcifer : seo  Ar- 
cifera.]  An  amphibian  of  the  group  Arcifera. 
Arcifera  (ar-uif'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
arcifer  (cf.  ML.  'arcifer,  an  archer),  < L.  arcus, 
a how  (jee  arc1),  + ferre  = E.  bear1.]  A sec- 
tion of  phaneroglossate  salient  amphibians, 
with  core  Ids  and  precoracoids  connected  by 
an  ar  ;!\.d  cartilage  (the  epicoracoid),  that  of 
the  on  . side  overlapping  that  of  the  other.  It 
includes  the  true  toads  (Bufonidw),  the  tree- 
toads  (R ylidce),  and  others, 
arciferous  (ar-sif'e-rus),  a.  [As  Arcifera  + 
-ous.]  In  zodl.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  Arcifera.  Also  arcigerous. 
arcifinious  (ar-si-fin'i-us),  a.  [<  LL.  arcifinius 
(also  arcifinalis),  < L.  arx  ( arci -),  a citadel,  de- 
fense, + finis,  pi.  fines,  boundary.]  1.  Serving 
both  as  a boundary  and  a defense : applied  to 
rivers,  mountains,  the  sea,  etc.  Wor.  Diet. — 
2.  Having  a frontier  which  forms  a natural 
defense:  as,  “arcifinious  states,”  Ttoiss,  Law  of 
^Nations,  II.  215.  N.  F.  D. 
arciform  (ar'si-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  arcus,  a how, 
+ forma,  form.]  Bow-shaped;  curved;  arched. 
— Arciform  fibers,  in  anat.,  the  arcuate  nerve-fibers, 
especially  the  superficial  ones,  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

arcigerous  (ar-sij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  arcus,  a how, 
+ gerere,  carry.]  Same  as  arciferous. 
arcitenentt  (ar-sit'e-nent),  a.  [<  L.  arcite- 
nen{t-)s,  holding  a bow,  < arcus,  a how,  + 
tenen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  tenere,  hold:  see  arc  and  ten- 
ant.] Holding  or  carrying  a how.  Blount. 
arc-light  (ark'lit),  n.  An  electric  light  pro- 
duced by  the  voltaic  arc ; the  electric  current 
passing  between  a pair  of  carbon-points  slight- 
ly separated.  See  electric  and  voltaic  arc. 
arcograph  (ar'ko-graf),  it.  [<  L.  arcus,  arc, 
+ Gr.  ypcufteiv,  describe.]  An  instrument  for 
drawing  an  arc  without  the  use  of  a central 
point.  It  consists  of  a thin  and  pliable  strip  of  wood  or 
metal,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  a straight  bar, 
which  can  he  shortened  or  lengthened  to  form  a chord  of 
the  required  arc.  It  is  used  as  a templet. 

arcosoli  ,in  (iir-ko-so'li-um),  n. ; pi . arcosolia 
(-ii).  [ML.,  < L.  arcus,  an  arch,  + solium,  a seat, 
throne.]  A name  given  to  certain  recesses  for 
dead  bodies  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  consisting 
of  a deep  niche  cut  in  the  rocky  wall  and  arched 
above,  a sarcophagus  being  hewn  from  the  rock 
under  the  arch.  The  flat  cover  of  the  sarcophagus  may 
sometimes  have  been  used  as  an  altar.  Such  tombs  were 
often  richly  ornamented. 

arc-piece  (ark'pes),  n.  In  mech.,  a piece  serving 
to  adjust  the  angle  of  elevation  of  a cutting-tool, 
arc-secant  (ark^se'kant),  re.  In  math.,  an  arc 
or  its  angle  regarded  as  a function  of  its  secant, 
arc-sine  (ark'sin),  re.  In  math.,  an  arc  or  its 
angle  regarded  as  a function  of  its  sine, 
arett  (arkt),  v.  t.  See  art3. 

Arctalia  (ark-ta'li-a),  re.  [NL.,  < arctic  + Gr. 
alia,  assemblage  (with  an  intended  allusion  to 
d/if,  gea).]  In  zodgeog.,  a primary  marine  realm 
or  zoological  division  of  the  waters  of  the  globe, 
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embracing  the  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
as  far  to  the  south  as  floating  ice  descends. 
Gill. 

Arctalian  (ark-ta'li-an),  a.  [<  Arctalia.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Arctalia. 

Arctamerican  (ark-ta-mer'i-kan),  a.  [<  Arctic 
+ American.]  In  zoogeog.,  same  as  Anglogwan  : 
as,  “Anglogsean  or  Arctamerican  realm,”  Gill. 
arc-tangent  (ark'/tan'jent),  re.  An  arc  or  its 
angle  regarded  as  a function  of  its  tangent, 
arctation  (ark-ta'shon),  re.  [<  F.  arctation,  < 
L.  as  if  *arctatio{n-),  '<  arctare,  prop,  artare,  pp. 
arctatus,  artatus,  draw  close,  tighten,  < arctus, 
prop,  artus,  close,  tight:  see  art3,  article,  arm1, 
etc.]  Narrowness  or  constriction  in  any  sense ; 
in pathol.,  unnatural  contraction  of  any  natural 
opening,  as  of  the  anus ; constipation  from  in- 
flammation. Also  called  arctitiule. 

Arctia  (ark'ti-ii),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iipuroc,  a bear 
(in  ref.  to  the  furriness  of  the  caterpillars : see 
Arctiidw).]  A genus  of  moths,  typical  of  the 
family  Arctiidw.  A.  (or  Fuprepia)  caja  is  the 
^common  tiger-moth.  See  cut  under  Fuprepia. 
arctian  (ark'ti-an),  n.  [<  Arctia  + -an.]  A moth 
of  the  family  Arctiidw. 

arctic  (ark'tik),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  artic, 
article,  etc.,  < ME.  artile,  < OF.  artique,  mod.  F. 
arctique  = Pr.  artic  = Sp.  Pg.  arctico  = It. 
artico,  < LL.  arcticus,  northern,  < Gr.  apKTin6g, 
northern,  lit.  pertaining  to  the  Bear,  < apitrog,  a 
hear,  specifically  the  constellation  Ursa  Major ; 
sometimes  spelled  apsog,  = Skt.  rilcshas  (for  *arlc- 
slias ) = L.  urstts  (for  *urcsus ) = Ir.  art,  a hear : 
see  ursus.]  1.  Pertaining  or  related  to  the 
northern  constellations  called  the  Great  and 
Little  Bears;  hence,  pertaining  or  relating  to 
tho  north  pole  or  the  northern  polar  regions; 
northern:  as,  the  arctic  circle,  region,  or  sea. 
Hence  — 2.  Cold ; frigid. 

I warn  the  traveller  who  goes  to  see  the  lovely  Madon- 
nas of  Bellini  to  beware  how  he  trusts  himself  in  winter 
to  the  gusty,  arctic  magnificence  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redentore.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  iii. 

Arctic  circle,  a small  circle,  parallel  to  the  equator,  dis- 
tant from  the  north  pole  by  an  angular  quantity  equal  to 
the  obliquity  of  the  elliptic,  or  23°  28' I.  This  and  the  ant - 
arctic  circle  are  called  the  polar  circles,  and  within  these 
lie  the  frigid  zones,  at  every  point  within  which  the 
sun,  theoretically,  on  at  least  one  day  in  summer,  passes 
through  the  north  point  without  setting,  and  on  at  least 
one  day  in  winter  does  not  rise;  practically,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  semidiameter  and  horizontal  re- 
fraction of  the  sun. — Arctic  fox,  a small  species  of  fox, 
Vulpes  lagopus,  of  the  family  Canidce , celebrated  for  the 


Arctic  Fox  {Vulpes  lagopus). 

beauty  and  fineness  of  its  fur,  which  is  a valuable  article 
of  commerce.  It  is  2 feet  in  length,  and  its  tail  is  1 foot 
long.  It  is  bluish-  or  brownish-gray  in  summer  and  white 
in  winter.  = Syn.  See  polar. 

arctic-bird  (ark'tik-berd),  re.  A name  origi- 
nally given  by  Edwards  to  a species  of  jaeger 
figured  and  described  by  him.  it  has  been  applied 
to  two  species  of  Lestris  or  Stercorarius,  but  is  identified 
as  the  long-tailed  jaeger  or  Buffon’s  skua,  L.  or  S.  longi- 
cauda  of  some,  S.  buffoni  or  S.  parasiticus  of  others. 

arctician  (ark-tish'an),  n.  [<  arctic  + -?'«».] 
One  who  has  investigated  matters  relating  to 
the  arctic  regions ; an  arctic  explorer.  N.  F.  D. 

Arctictidinse  (ark-tik-ti-dl'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Arcticti(d-)s  + -inai.]  A subfamily  of  carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds,  of  the  family  Viverridw,  con- 
taining the  binturongs,  characterized  by  the 
prehensile  tail. 

Arctictis  (ark-tik'tis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apt croc,  a 
bear,  + lane,  the  yellow-breasted  marten.]  The 
typical  and  only  genus  of  the  subfamily  Arcticti- 
dinw:  synonymous  with  Ictides.  See  binturong. 

arctiid  (iirk'ti-id),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Arctiidw : as,  an  arctiid  moth. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Arctiidw;  an  arctian. 

Arctiidae  (ark-ti'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Arctia  + 
-idw.]  A family  of  lepidopterous  insects,  be- 
longing to  the  section  Heterocera ; the  tiger- 
moths.  The  types  of  the  family  are  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  their  larvie  are  very  thickly  clothed  with  long 
hairs,  whence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  woolly  hears. 
They  feed  upon  the  external  parte  of  plants,  and  inclose 
themselves  in  cocoons  when  about  to  undergo  their  trans- 
formations. See  cut  under  Euprepia. 


Arctipalatales 

Arctipalatales  (ark  " ti  - pal  - a - ta ' lez),  n.  pi. 

[NL.]  Same  as  Arctipalaies. 

Arctipalates  (ark//ti-pa-la'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< L.  arctus,  prop,  artus,  compressed  (see  orf3),  + 
palatum,  palate.]  In  Sundevall’s  system  of 
classification,  a group  of  fringilline  and  tana- 
grine  oscine  passerine  birds,  embracing  six 
families  of  buntings, 
crossbills,  rice-birds, 
and  various  other  co- 
nirostral  Passeres. 

Arctisca  (iirk-tis'ka), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  dim.  "of 
Gr.  apuTo g,  a bear.] 

The  water-bears, 
or  bear-animalcules, 
otherwise  known  as 
the  Tardigrada,  Ma- 
crobiotida,  or  Colpo- 
da,  a group  of  uncer- 
tain value  and  posi- 
tion, formerly  associ- 
ated with  the  rotifers, 
but  now  usually  con- 
sidered an  order  of 
Araclmida,  and  lo- 
cated in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Acarida.  They 
are  microscopic  aquatic 
creatures,  living  in  moss 
and  wet  sand,  often  in 
company  with  rotifers. 

They  have  a vermiform 
body,  with  four  pairs  of 
very  short  feet  terminat- 
ed by  hooked  claws,  no  dis- 
tinction of  ceplialothorax 
and  abdomen,  and  a suc- 
torial mouth  with  two 
Stylets,  resembling  that  of  a tick  or  mite.  The  young  usu- 
ally have  the  same  number  of  legs  as  the  adult.  The 
Arctisca  are  mostly  hermaphrodite,  and  are  oviparous. 
They  are  represented  by  a single  family,  Macrobiotidce,  of 
which  Macrobiotvs  is  the  leading  genus. 

Arctiscon  (ark-tis'kon),  n.  [NL. : see  Arctisca.'] 
The  typical  genus  of  Arctisconidce. 
arctisconid  (iirk-tis-kon'id),  n.  An  acarid  of 
the  family  Arctisconidce. 

Arctisconidae  (ark-tis-kon'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Arctiscon  + -idee.]  A family  of  atracheate  aca- 
rids  with  all  8 legs  developed,  legs  of  3 joints, 
and  without  caudal  prolongations, 
arctitude  (ark'ti-tud),  n.  [<  F.  arctitude,  equiv. 
to  arctation,  q.  v.]  Same  as  arctation. 
Arctocebus  (ark-to-se'bus),  it.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Uptcrog,  a bear,  + nijflog,  an  ape : see  ape  and  Ce- 
bus.]  A remarkable  genus  of  lemurs,  having  a 
very  short  tail,  small  fore  and  hind  feet,  the 
digits  partly  webbed,  and  the  index  finger  rudi- 
mentary. A.  calabarensis,  the  typical  species, 
inhabits  Old  Calabar  in  Africa. 

Arctocephalus  (ark-to-sef'a-lus),  it.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  apnrog,  a bear,  + ksipaly,  head.]  A genus 
of  eared  seals,  of  the  family  Otariidce,  suborder 
Pinnipedia.  The  name  is  used  in  various  senses  by  dif- 
ferent authors ; it  formerly  included  the  northern  as  well 
as  the  southern_fux,-seals,  but  is  now  properly  restricted 
to  the  latter. 
hears. 
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Arctoidea  (iirk-toi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see  arc- 
toid.]  One  of  three  superfamilies  of  the  fissiped 
or  terrestrial  carnivorous  mammals  (the  others 
being  JEluroidea  and  Cynoidea),  including  the 
bears  and  their  relatives,  as  distinguished  from 
the  feline  and  canine  members  of  the  Ferae  fis- 
sipedia.  They  have  the  following  characters  in  com- 
mon, as  contrasted  with  jKluroidm : a skull  with  the  par- 
occipital  process  not  closely  applied  to  the  auditory  bulla ; 
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arcus 

northern  hemisphere,  the  fourth  in  order  of 
brightness  in  the  entire  heavens,  it  is  situated 
between  the  thighs  of  Bootes,  behind  the  Great  Bear,  and 
is  easily  found  by  following  out  the  curve  of  the  bear’s 
tail.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  it  may  be  recognized 
by  its  forming  a nearly  equilateral  triangle  with  Spica 
and  Denebola.  It  is  called  by  astronomers  a (alpha)  Bootee. 
See  cut  under  Bootes. 

2.  [NL.]  A genus  of  isopod  crustaceans,  of  the 
family  Idoteidce  or  Arcturidce.  Latreille , 1829. 


the  mastoid  process  prominent,  projecting  behind  the  ex-  arcual  (ar'ku-al),  a.  [<  L .arcus  (see  arc1)  + 
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A Water-bear,  or  Bear-animalcule 
{Macrobiotus  schultzei),  one  of 
the  Arctisca  or  Tardigrada,  much 
magnified. 

i,  2,  3,  4,  the  limbs  ; a,  mouth  with 
six  oral  papillae  ; b,  gullet,  calcified 
stylets ; c , salivary  glands  ; d,  mus- 
cular pharynx  ; e,  ovary  ; /,  vesicula 
seminalis ; g,  testis. 


ternal  auditory  meatus ; the  carotid  canal  distinct  and  in 
advance  of  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  which  is  distinct 
from  the  condyloid  foramen ; the  glenoid  foramen  gen- 
erally well  defined  ; a large  os  penis ; Cowper's  glands  not 
developed;  prostate  gland  not  salient;  and  no  intestinal 
ciecum.— Arctoidea  musteliformia,  the  family  Mus- 
lelidoe  alone.— Arctoidea  typica,  the  family  Ursidce 
alone.—  Arctoidea  procyoniformla,  the  racoon-like  se- 
ries, including  the  families  Htluridce,  Cercoleptidce,  Pro - 
cyonidee,  and  Bassarididce.  See  these  names. 

Arctomyinse  (ark,/t6-mi-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Arctomys  + -ince.]  One  of  two  subfamilies  into 
which  the  squirrel  family,  Sduridce,  is  divisi- 
ble, containing  the  terrestrial  as  distinguished 
from  the  arboreal  members  of  the  family,  as  the 
marmots  or  woodchucks,  the  prairie-dogs,  the 
susliks,  the  ground-squirrels  or  spermophiles, 
etc.  They  are  generally  distinguished  by  larger  size, 
stouter  form,  shorter  and  less  bushy  tail,  and  terrestrial 
and  fossorial  habits,  but  offer  a very  easy  transition 
through  some  forms  into  the  true  squirrels.  The  prin- 
cipal genera  are  Arctomys,  Spermophilus,  and  Tamias  ; 
their  species  are  numerous,  and  are  very  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  northern  hemisphere.  Also  called  Arcto- 
mina , Arctomydina,  and  Arctomyina. 

Arctomys  (ark'to-mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apnrog, 
a bear,  + pvg  = L.  mils  — E.  mouse,  q.  v.]  The 


al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  arc. 
Arcuata  (ar-ku-a/ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  arcuatus  : see  arcuate.]  A group  of  crabs, 
including  those  of  the  typical  genus  Cancer. 
arcuate  (iir'ku-at),  a.  [<  L.  arcuatus,  pp.  of 
arcuare,  bend  like  a bow,  < arcus,  bow:  see 
arc1,  arch1.]  Bent  or  curved  in  the  form  of  a 
bow;  arched:  as,  “oblique  and  arcuate  lines,” 
Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  $ 224 — Arcuate  fasciculus,  in 

anat. : (a)  The  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus, 
connecting  the  frontal  and  temporosphenoidal  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  as  well  as  intermediate  points.  Meynert. 
(b)  The  uncinate  fasciculus  of  Meynert,  passing  across  the 
bottom  of  the  Sylvian  Assure  to  connect  the  frontal  and 
temporosphenoidal  convolutions  of  the  brain.  Quain. — 
Arcuate  fibers,  in  anat.,  the  horizontal  arching  fibers  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  pons  Varolii,  and  tegmentum,  espe- 
cially those  seeming  to  originate  in  the  raphe,— Arcu- 
ate ligament,  in  anat.,  the  tendinous  arch  which  passes 
on  either  side  of  the  back-bone  over  the  psoas  inagnus  and 
quadratus  lumborum  muscles,  and  to  which  the  diaphragm 
is  attached. 

arcuated  (ar'ku-a-ted),  a.  Same  as  arcuate. 

The  inf  erior  edges  of  the  mesenteries  are  free,  and  arcu- 
ated in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  a central  common  cham- 
ber. Huxley,  Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  129. 

arcuately  (ar'ku-at-li),  adv.  In  au  arcuate 
manner. 

arcuatilet  (iir'ku-a-til),  a.  [<  LL.  arcuatilis, 
bow-shaped,  < arcuare,  bend  like  a bow : see 


lape 

arcuate.]  Bent  or  curved, 
arcuation  (ar-ku-a'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  arcua- 
tio(n-),  an  arch,  lit.  act  of  bending  like  a bow,  < 
arcuare:  see  arcuate.]  1.  The  act  of  bending ; 
incurvation ; the  state  of  being  bent ; curved- 
ness; crookedness. — 2.  A method  of  propagat- 
ing plants  by  bending  branches  to  the  ground 
and  covering  portions  of  them  with  earth ; lay- 
ering (which  see). — 3.  The  employment  of 
arches  in  architectural  work  ; arched  work. — 
Epistylar  arcuatiom  See  epistylar. 

arcuaturet  (ar'ku-a-tur),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *arcu- 
atura,  < arcuare:'  see  arcuate.]  The  curvature 
of  an  arch.  Bailey. 


Woodchuck  ( Arctomys  monax). 

typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Arctomyina! , con- 
taining the  marmots  proper  or  woodchucks. 
They  have  the  largest  size,  stoutest  form,  shortest  tail,  and 
most  completely  terrestrial  and  fossorial  habi-ts  of  any  of 
the  members  of  the  subfamily. 


species  are  A.  marmotta,  the  marmot  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  A.  bobac,  of  B-ussia.  The  American  forms  are  known 
as  woodchucks,  and  are  A.  monax , of  the  Eastern  States, 
and  A.  Jlaviventris  and  A.  pruinosus , of  the  Western  and 
Northern  States. 

Arctopithecini  (ark//to-pith-e-si 'ni),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  Arctopitliecus  + -ini.]  "A  synonym  of 
Mididce,  used  hy  some  as  a family  name  of  the 
marmosets  of  South  America. 

Tlie  Arctopithecini  ...me  small,  thickly  furred,  long- 
tailed, habitually  quadrupedal,  Squirrel-like  animals, 
which  are  found  only  in  South  America. 

^ Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  392. 

The  species  are  commonly  known  as  sea-  ArctopitheCUS  (ark//to-pi-the'kus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  apnrog,  a hear,  4-  irtOynog,  an  ape.]  A 
Arctocyon  (ark-tos'i-ou),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apnrog,  genus  of  marmosets,  giving  name  to  the  Arcto- 
a hear,  + n'uuv,  a dog,  = E.  hound.]  The  typical  pithecini. 

genus  of  the  family  Ardocyonidas  of  Cenozoic  Arctostaphylos  (ark-to-staf'i-los),  n.  [NL., 
time,  having  all  tho  molars  tuberculate.  A.pri-  < Gr.  apnrog,  a hear,  4-  aratyokii,  - 
meevus,  from  the  Eocene  of  France,  is  one  of  grapes.]  A genus  of  evergreen 


the  oldest  Tertiary  mammals, 
arctocyonid  (ark-to-si'o-nid),  n.  A carnivo- 
rous mammal  of  the  family  Arctocyonidai. 
Arctocyonidae  (ark'^o-si-on'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Arctocyon  + -idai.]  A family  of  fossil  carniv- 
orous quadrupeds,  having  44  teeth,  the  last  up- 
per premolar  trituberculate,  and  all  the  molars 
tuberculate,  containing  the  genus  Arctocyon 


shrubs,  nearly  related  to  Arbutus,  and  mostly 
natives  of  California  and  Mexico,  where  the 
larger  species  are  known  as  manzanita,  and 
are  sometimes  from  10  to  20  feet  high.  The  bear- 
berry,  A.  Uva-ursi,  is  a trailing  plant,  found  in  the  arctic 
and  mountainous  regions  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  aud 
valuable  as  furnishing  an  astringent  tonic,  used  chiefly  in 
affections  of  the  bladder.  It  is  the  kiimikinic  of  the  In- 
dians of  western  America. 


The  leading  old-world  arcubalist  (ar'ku-ba-list),  n.  [<  LL.  arcubalista, 
more  correctly  arcuballista,  a ballista  furnished 
with  a bow,<  L.  arcus,  how,  + ballista,  a military 
engine  for  hurling  projectiles : see  ballista. 
Coutr.  forms  are  arbalist,  arblast,  etc. : see  ar- 
balist.]  Same  as  arbalist. 

Richard  was  killed  by  the  French  from  the  shot  of  an 
arcubalist.  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  158. 

arcubalister  (ar//ku-ba-lis,ter),  n.  [<  arcubalist 
+ -er1:  suggested  by  LL.  arcuballistarius,  one 
who  used  an  arcubalist,  < arcuballista  : see  ar- 
cubalist, and  cf.  arbalist,  arblaster.]  Same  as 
arbalister. 

King  John  was  espied  by  a very  good  arcubalister,  who 
said  that  he  would  soon  despatch  the  cruel  tyrant. 

Camden , Remains,  p.  202. 

arcubust,  ».  One  of  the  numerous  variants 
(simulating  Latin  arcus,  a bow)  of  harquebme. 
a bunch  of  arcula,  n.  Plural  of  arculum. 
ericaceous  Arculirostres  (ar'l/ku-li-ros'trez),  n.  pi. 


and  its  allies,  placed  by  Cope  in  a suborder  Cre-  Arctotherium  (ark-to-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
odonta  (which  see).  _ ^ _ ^ _ Gr.  apnrog,  a bear,  + bi/piov,  a wild  beast.]  A 


genus  of  fossil  bear-like  quadrupeds  from  the  still  in 
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Pleistocene  of  North  and  South  America,  rep- 


Arctogaea  (firk-to-je'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apnrog, 
the  north  (see  arctic),  + yam, land.]  Inzoogeog., 

a great  zoological  division  of  the  earth’s  land  reSenting  a generalized  ursine  type, 
surface,  comprising  the  Eurasian,  Indian,  aud  arcturid  (ark-tu'rid),  n.  An  isopod  of  the  fam- 
Ethiopian  regions : opposed  to  Notogcea.  ily  Arcturidce. 

Arctogaeal  (ark-to-je'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  Arcturidae  (ark-tu'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL., < Arctu- 


. ..  _ [NL., 

< L.  *arculus,  dim.  of  arcus,  a bow  (cf.  arculum), 
+ rostrum,  a beak.]  In  Blyth’s  system  of  classi- 
fication (1849),  a group  of  birds,  the  hoopoes, 
Upupidce,  as  distinguished  from  the  Appendi- 
rostres  or  Bucerotidw,  the  hombills. 
arculum  (ar'ku-lum),  ».;  pi.  arcula  (-la).  [L., 

neut.  dim.  of  arcus,  a bow.]  A small  circular 
cushion  used  in  antiquity  by  persons  bearing 
weights  on  their  heads,  to  interpose  between 
the  head  and  the  burden.  Similar  cushions  are 


to  the  zoogeographioal  area  known  as  Arctogwa. 

In  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia,  tlie  Arctoyeeal 
province  was  as  distinctly  characterized  in  the  Miocene, 
aud  probably  in  the  Eocene  epoch,  as  it  is  at  present. 

Huxley,  Anat,  Invert.,  p.  70. 

Arctogsean  (ark-to-je'an),  a.  Same  as  Arcto- 
gceal. 

arctoid  (ark'toid),  a.  [<  Gr.  a parouSi/g,  bear- 
like, < apnrog,  a bear,  + elSog,  form.]  Bear-like ; 
ursine;  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Arctoidea. 


rus  + -idm.]  A family  of  isopod  crustaceans, 
represented  hy  the  genera  Arcturus,  Idotea,  and 
others : synonymous  with  Idoteidce  (which  see). 

In  Arcturidce  they  [the  young]  are  carried  for  some  time 
clinging  on  to  the  antennse  of  the  mother. 

Pascoe,  Zoiil.  Class.,  p.  84. 

Arcturus  (ark-tu'rus),  n.  [L.  (>  ME.  Ardour, 
Arture,  Arthurus),  < Gr.  ’Apnrovpog,  Arcturus,  lit. 
bear-ward,  < apnrog,  a bear,  the  Great  Bear,  + 
ovpog,  ward,  guard,  keeper,  akin  to  E.  ware1, 
ward,  guard,  etc.]  1.  A yellow  star  in  the 


arcus  (iir'kus),  n. ; pi.  arcus.  [L.,  a bow,  an 
arch,  > E.  arc1,  ark1,  arclA,  q.  v.]  In  anat.,  an 
arch,  how,  or  ring — Arcus  adiposus,  the  arcus 
senilis.— Arcus  bicipitalis,  the  bicipital  arch;  the  ten- 
dinous arch  through  which  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
muscle  passes.— Arcus  neuralis,  the  neural  arch.  See 
neural. — Arcus  occipitalis,  a cerebral  gyrus  bounded 
above  by  the  occipital  portion  of  the  intraparietal  fissure, 
and  embracing  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  upper  end 
of  the  second  temporal  fissure.— Arcus  palatoglossus, 
the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  in  front  of  the  tonsil, 
formed  by  the  palatoglossus  muscle  and  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  it.  Also  called  arcus  palatinus  an- 
terior.- Arcus  palatopharyngeus,  the  posterior  pil- 
lar of  the  fauces,  behind  the  tonsil,  formed  hy  the  pala- 
topharyngeus muscle  and  tlie  mucous  membrane  covering 
it.  Also  called  arcus  palatinus  posterior.— ArCUS  senilis, 
the  bow  of  old  age ; an  opacity  occurring  in  advanced  age 
around  the  margin  of  the  cornea — Arcus  superclllarls. 


arcus 

a horizontal  ridge  on  the  frontal  bone,  on  either  side,  just 
above  the  orbit.— Arcus  volaris,  the  superficial  palmar 
arch. 

Arcyidse  (ar-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Arcys  + 
-kite. 2 A family  of  orbitelarian  spiders. 

Arcys  (ar'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apuvc,  a net,  a 
hunter’s  net,  a hair-net:  see  drain , Aranea.] 
The  typical  genus  of  spiders  of  the  family  Ar- 
cyidce.  Also  spelled  Arkys. 

-ard.  [X 1’’.  -arcl,  < OHG.  (MHG.  G.)  -hart  (fre- 
quently as  a suffix  in  proper  names  (later  also 
in  common  nouns),  as  in  Iteginhart,  > OF.  re- 
gnard,  F.  renard,  > E.  reynard,  q.  v. ),  < hart  = E. 
hard.  ] A suffix  in  nouns  of  French  origin  or 
of  a French  type.  In  personal  nouns  it  usually  has  a 
sinister  implication,  as  in  bastard,  coward,  dotard,  dullard, 
drunkard,  wizard,  etc.  In  other  nouns  its  force,  origi- 
nally intensive,  is  now  scarcely  felt,  as  in  billiard,  bombard, 
placard,  standard,  tankard,  etc.  In  braggard  (also  brag- 
gart) and  standard,  (tree)  it  has  taken  the  place  of  -ari  = 
~er}\  in  cockade,  originally  cockard,  and  in  costard , custard, 
originally  as  if  costate,  crustate,  the  suffixes  -ard  and  -ate  i 
(-ade  1)  have  changed  places. 

ardash  (ar'dash),  n.  [Formerly  also  ardas,  ar- 
dass,  < F . ardasse  = Sp.  arddsas,  ardases,  < Pers. 
ardan , raw  silk.]  The  European  or  Levantine 
name  for  Persian  raw  silk  of  inferior  quality. 
It  is  called  shirwan  in  Persia.  Benjamin,  Persia 
and  the  Persians. 

ardassine  (ar-da-sen'),  n.  [F.,  pi.  ardassines 
(=  Sp.  ardasinas,  ardazinas,  pi. ),  the  finer  sort  of 
Persian  silk,  prop,  adj.,  < ardasse : see  ardash .] 
The  name  under  which  the  finest  Persian  silk 
for  weaving  is  imported  into  France.  It  is 
popularly  called  ablaque.  Larousse. 

Ar  dea  (ar'de-a),  n.  [L.,  a heron;  cf.  Gr.  epu- 
fii6g,  a heron.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 


Great  Blue  Heron  ( Arciea  herodias). 


Ardeidce , and  formerly  coextensive  with  it.  it 
is  variously  restricted  to  exclude  the  bitterns  ( Botaurus ) 
and  night-herons  ( Nyctiardea ),  or  to  include  only  the  large 
species  intimately  related  to  the  common  heron  of  Europe, 
A.  cinerea,  such  as  A.  goliath  of  Africa ; A.  herodias,  the 
great  blue  heron  of  North  America;  A.  occidental is,  the 
great  white  heron  of  Florida ; A.  cocoi,  the  large  blue  heron 
of  South  America,  etc.  The  egrets  are  sometimes  referred 
to  this  genus,  and  sometimes  made  types  of  several  others, 
ardeb  (ar'deb),  n.  [Ar.  irdab,  urdab  (Mahn).] 
The  principal  Egyptian  measure  of  capacity 
(not  used  for  liquids),  legally  containing  40) 
imperial  gallons,  or  5.2  United  States  (Win- 
chester) bushels,  or  183.2  liters.  But  other  ardebs 
are  In  use,  ranging  from  284  liters,  the  ardeb  of  Kosetta, 
down  to  about  half  the  capacity  of  the  legal  ardeb,  and 
even  down  to  4.4  liters. 

Ardeidae  (ar-de'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ardea  + 
-idm.]  A family  of  grallatorial  altrieial  birds,  of 
the  order  Herodiones  and  suborder  Herodii;  the 
herons.  They  have  a comparatively  small  thin  body, 
very  long  legs  and  neck,  long  straight  acute  bill,  ample 
wings,  short  broad  tail,  naked  lores,  pectinate  middle 
claws,  the  hind  toe  not  elevated,  linear  pervious  nostrils, 
and  2,  3,  or  4 pairs  of  powder-down  tracts  or  pulviplumes’ 
The  family  includes  several  genera  and  about  75  species,  of 
most  parts  of  the  world,  inhabiting  seas,  lakes,  marshes, 
and  rivers,  nesting  usually  in  communities  in  trees  and 
bushes,  where  they  perch  with  ease  by  means  of  their  in- 
sessorial  feet,  laying  greenish  whole-colored  eggs,  and 
rearing  their  young  in  the  nest.  The  species  present  a 
wide  range  of  difference  in  stature  and  coloration,  but 
comparatively  little  in  form  or  structure,  the  family  being 
a homogeneous  one.  They  are  most  nearly  related  to  the 
storks,  ibises,  and  other  altrieial  grallatores,  but  only  dis- 
tantly to  the  cranes.  They  are  divisible  into  three  sub- 
families : Ardeince,  the  true  herons ; Botaurince , the  bit- 
terns ; and  Cancromirue,  the  boatbills.  The  last-named, 
however,  is  often  considered  a family  apart.  See  cuts  un- 
der Ardea,  bittern,  and  boatbitt. 

Ardeinae  (ar-de-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ardea  + 
-inw. ] The  typical  subfamily  of  Ardeidce,  con- 
taining the  herons  proper,  egrets,  etc.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bitterns  and  boatbills. 
They  have  12  tail-feathers,  3 pairs  of  powder-down  feathers 
or  pulviplumes,  the  tibia)  not  feathered  to  the  suff  rago,  the 
outer  toe  not  sh  orter  than  the  inner,  and  moderately  curved 
claws.  The  species  are  numerous,  inhabiting  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  warm  countries.  Lead- 
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ef7re^a”^4rdcofaf  aand^V^cttWdeaarZe^a>  ^ .or  steward  under  the  ardrigh  or  chief 

ardeine  (ar'de-in),  o.  [<  NL.  ardemus,<  Ardea,  i r 

q.  v.]  Heron-like  ; having  the  characters  of  a,rd  *r’ a£d°F  (/.r  d^>’  n-  [Second form preva- 
the  Ardeidce,  or  herons.  111  England;  early  mod.  E.  ardor,  ardour,  < 

- - ■ - - - - - ME.  ardure,  ardeur,  < OF.  ardour,  ardor,  ardur, 

mod.  F.  ardeur  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  ardor  = It.  ardore, 
< L.  ardor,  a burning,  fire,  heat,  eagerness,  < 
ardere,  be  on  fire,  burn,  be  eager.  Cf.  ardent.'] 
1.  Intense  heat:  as,  the  ardor  of  the  sun’s  rays. 
— 2.  In  pathol.,  a feeling  of  heat  or  burning. — 
3f.  A bright  or  effulgent  spirit.  [Poetical.] 

The  winged  saint  . . . from  among 
Thousand  celestial  ardours,  where  he  stood 
Veil’d  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  up  springing  light, 

Flew  through  the  midst  of  heaven.  Milton,  P.  L. , v.  249. 

4.  Warmth  or  heat,  as  of  the  passions  and  af- 
fections; eagerness;  intensity. 

The  wicked  enchaufing  or  ardure  of  this  sinne. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 
In  the  heart’s  attachment  a woman  never  likes  it  man 
with  ardour  till  she  has  suffered  for  his  sake. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  3. 
The  ardour  of  Dunstan’s  temper  was  seen  in  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  plunged  into  the  study  of  letters. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  271. 
=Syn.  4.  Fervor,  fervency,  vehemence,  intensity,  impetu- 
osity. 


ardeliot,  ardeliont,  n.  [<  L.  ardelio,  a busy- 
body, meddler,  < ardere,  be  on  fire,  burn,  be 
eager.  Cf.  ardent.]  A busybody ; a meddler. 

Striving  to  get  that  which  we  had  better  be  without,  ar- 
delins,  busybodies  as  we  are. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  i.  2.  (V.  E.  D.) 

ardency  (ar'den-si),  n.  [<  ardent:  see  -cy.]  1. 
Intense  heat : "as,  “the  ardency  of  the  sun,”  Sir 
T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  27.  Hence  — 2.  Warmth 
of  passion  or  feeling ; ardor ; eagerness : as,  the 
ardency  of  love  or  zeal. — 3.  Naut.,  a tendency  of 
some  ships  to  come  quickly  to  the  wind.  [Rare.  ] 
ardennite  (ar-den'it),  n.  [<  Ardennes,  a high 
wooded  region  of  France  and  Belgium,  + -ite2.] 
A silicate  of  manganese  and  aluminium  with  9 
per  cent,  of  vanadium  pentoxid,  found  in  or- 
thorhombic crystals  of  a yellow-brown  color 
near  Ottrez,  in  the  Ardennes, 
ardent  (ar'dent),  a.  [<  ME.  ardent,  ardant, 
ardaunt,  < OF.  ardant,  burning  (ppr.  of  arder, 
ardoir,  ardre,  burn),  < L.  arden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  ar- 


dere, burn,  be  eager.]  1.  Hot;  burning;  red-  ®8j„.  t,  ...  , mi  T . . , , 

hot:  hence,  fisrurativelv.  causinar  a sensation  ar<irigh  (ar-dre  ),  m.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  ardrigh,  < 


hot;  hence,  figuratively,  causing  a sensation 
of  burning:  as,  an  ardent  fever. — 2.  Inflam- 
mable; combustible:  only  in  the  phrase  ardent 
spirits  (which  see,  below). — 3.  Having  the  ap- 
pearance or  quality  of  fire ; flashing;  fierce. 

With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  filled. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria. 
4.  Having  glowing  or  fiery  passions  or  affec- 
tions: as  applied  to  the  emotions  themselves, 
showing  vehemence ; passionate ; affectionate ; 
zealous  : as,  ardent  love  or  vows  ; ardent  zeal. 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb’d  of  all  their  bliss, 

Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a kiss,  . . . 

E’er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair 
As  thou,  sad  virgin ! for  thy  ravish’d  hair. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iv.  5. 
His  form  accorded  with  a mind 
Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  25. 
5f.  Naut.,  having  a tendency  to  gripe  or  come 
quickly  to  the  wind:  said  of  certain  ships. — 
Ardent  spirits,  distilled  alcoholic  liquors,  as  brandy, 
whisky,  gin,  rum,  etc.  They  are  all  produced  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  fermented  vegetable  juices  containing  sugar. 
=Syn.  3 and  4.  Fiery,  intense,  eager,  keen,  fervid,  fervent, 
impassioned,  glowing. 

ardently  (ar'dent-li),  adv.  [ME.  ardontliche; 
< ardent  + -ly%.]  In  an  ardent  manner ; with 
warmth ; affectionately ; passionately. 

ardentness  (ar'dent-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  ardent- 
nesse.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ardent: 
ardency.  ’ 

Ardeoidese  (ar-de-oi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ar- 
dea + -oidece.]  A superfamily  group  of  hero- 
dionine  birds. 

Ardeola  (ar-de'o-la),  n.  [L.,  a little  heron,  dim. 
of  ardea,  a heron.]  A genus  of  small  and  some- 
what rail-like  herons,  the  squacco  herons,  of 
the  subfamily  Ardeince.  The  type  is  A.  comata  or 
A.  ralloides,  of  Europe ; hut  there  are  several  other  spe- 
cies. J.  F.  Boie,  1822. 

ardert  (iir'der),  n.  [E.  dial,  (formerly  also  writ- 
ten ardor,  ardour,  ardure,  as  if  of  Latin  origin), 
prob.  < Icel.  ardhr,  a plow.  Cf.  L.  aratrum 


ard,  high,  + righ,  a king,  = L.  rex  ( reg -),  a king: 
see  rex.]  In  the  early  history  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  a chief  monarch  or  king, 
arduityt  (ar-du'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  arduitas,  steep- 
ness/ arduus,  steep : see  arduous.]  Steepness ; 
difficulty ; arduousness.  Cockeram. 
arduous  (ar'du-us),  a.  [<  L.  arduus,  lofty, 
high,  steep,  hard  to  reach,  difficult,  laborious, 
= Gael.  Ir.  Corn.  Manx  ard,  high.]  1.  Steep, 
and  therefore  difficult  of  ascent ; hard  to 
climb. 

High  on  Parnassus’  top  her  sons  she  show’d, 

And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  they  trod. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  96. 

2.  Attended  with  great  labor,  like  the  ascent 
of  acclivities ; difficult. 

In  every  arduous  enterprise  we  consider  what  we  are 
to  lose,  as  well  as  what  we  are  to  gain. 

Burke,  Conciliation  with  America. 
Hence — 3.  Energetic;  laborious:  said  of  per- 
sons or  actions : as,  an  arduous  student ; ardu- 
ous struggles.  = Syn.  2.  Difficult,  Hard,  Arduous,  la- 
borious, toilsome,  herculean,  severe.  Difficult  means  not 
easy,  attended  with  obstacles,  requiring  work,  but  possible 
by  faithful  effort  and  perseverance : as,  a difficult  problem, 
question,  task,  or  case  in  surgery.  Hard  suggests  work, 
like  that  of  digging  up  hard  ground,  or  breaking  through 
hard  rock ; it  is  stronger  than  difficult.  It  may  also  apply 
to  passive  suffering : as,  a hard  fate.  What  is  arduous 
requires  more  energy  and  endurance,  and  is  less  within 
the  reach  of  common  powers,  than  what  is  hard.  Its  primi- 
tive meaning  of  steep  climbing  is  still  felt  in  it,  and  makes 
it  suggestive  of  severe  and  protracted  effort. 

To  explore  the  history  of  any  language  is  a task  pecu- 
liarly difficult  at  this  period  of  the  world,  in  which  we  are 
so  remote  from  the  era  of  its  construction. 

S.  Turner , Hist.  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  hard  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses,  hut  every 
small  matter  they  judged  themselves.  Ex.  xviii.  26. 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Shak.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  1.  403. 

Such  an  enterprise  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ar- 
duous and  hazardous.  Macaulay,  Hist,  Eng.,  ii. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  control  our  feelings  ; it  is  still 
harder  to  subdue  our  will ; but  it  is  an  arduous  undertak- 
ing to  control  the  contending  will  of  others. 

Crabb,  English  Synonymes,  p.  4f)8. 

In  an  arduous 


Lo ! further  on, 

Where  flames  th’  ardurous  spirit  of  Isidore. 

Cary,  tr,  of  Dante’s  Paradise,  x.  248. 


_ , j.  . 7 a 

plow  (see  aratrum  terra;)-,  Corn,  (dial.)  ardar, 
a plow,  ardur,  a plowman,  W.  arad,  a plow, 

Gael.  Ir.  arach,  a plowshare;  all  ult.  from  the  arduously  (ar'du-us-li),  adv. 
same  root.  See  arable  and  ear3.]  1.  The  plow-  maimer ; with  laboriousness, 
ing  or  fallowing  of  ground.  arduousness  (ar'du-us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 

Arders;  fallowings  or  plowings  of  ground.  This  is  the  quality  of  being  arduous;  difficulty  of  execu- 
explanation  in  the  Diet.  Rust.,  1726,  in  v.  tion  or  performance. 

« rm.  . . . , ■ , , llalliwdl’ Prov-  Dict-  arduret,  «•  An  old  form  of  ardor. 

2.  I he  state  of  being  plowed. — 3.  Land  plowed  ardurous  (ar'du-rus),  a.  [<  ardure  for  ardor 
and  left  fallow.  + -ows.]  Burning;  ardent.  [Rare.] 

Ardetta  (ar-det'a),  n.  [NL,,  dim.  of  Ardea, 
q.  v.]  A genus  of  diminutive  herons,  of  the 
family  Ardeidce  and  subfamily  Botaurinae;  the 

dwarf  bitterns.  They  are  scarcely  a foot  long,  have  are1  (ar).  The  present  indicative  plural  of  the 
variegated  plumage  dissimilar  in  the  two  sexes,  inhabit  substantive  verb  to  be.  See  be. 
reedy  swamps  and  marshes,  and  somewhat  resemble  rails  ,ro2  ( nv  nr-1  « rF  < T,  arm  a -niAon  of 

in  appearance  and  mode  of  life.  There  are  several  species,  are^  (ar  or  ar),  n.  [*.,  < L,.area,  a piece  01 

as  the  dwarf  bittern  of  Europe,  A.  minuta,  and  the  least  level  ground : see  area.]  In  the  metric  system , a 
bittern  of  America,  A.  exilis.  G.  R.  Gray,  1842.  unit  of  superficial  or  square  measure,  contam- 

ardish  (ar'dish),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A style  of  East  ing  100  square  meters,  or  119.6  square  yards. 
Indiandecorationforinteriorwallsandceilings.  Its  abbreviation  is  a. 

It  is  made  at  Jeypore,  British  India,  and  elsewhere,  by  a-re  (a'ra/).  Tit.:  see  gamut.]  The  note  im- 
embedding  pieces  of  glass  in  plaster,  and  cutting  away  the  mediatplv  above  the  tonic,  ut,  in  the  grave 
plaster  over  the  glass  in  ornamental  patterns.  The  effect  Petu * L -a  j,  * ™dMl  cpqIa 

resembles  a blending  of  white  marble  and  polished  silver  jJiexachord  of  Guido  d Arezzo  s musical  scale. 

‘ ~“  ’J  area  (a're-a),  «. ; pi.  areas,  arcce  (-az,  -e).  [L., 

l a piece  of  level  ground,  a vacant  space,  a court, 
yard,  field,  threshing-floor;  perhaps  allied  to 
arere,  be  dry;  cf.  arid.  In  dial,  and  vulgar 
pron.  a'ri : see  airy3,  and  cf.  airy'2  = aery 2.]  1. 

Anyplane  surface  within  boundaries ; the  super- 


Arnold. 


ardluke  (ard'luk),  n.  [Said  to  be  Eskimo.] 
name  of  the  grampus,  Orca  gladiator. 
ardmaer  (ard-mer'),  n.  [Gael,  andlr.  ardmhaor, 
a chief  magistrate,  < Gael,  and  Ir.  ard,  high,  + 
maor,  a bailiff,  steward,  officer.]  The  high 
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Arenicoli 


ficies  of  an  inclosed  or  defined  surface-space;  arearft  (a-rer'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also areare, 


the  superficial  contents  of  any  figure  or  surface ; 
superficial  extent.  Hence — 2.  Any  particular 
extent  of  surface;  region;  tract:  as,  the  set- 
tled area  of  the  United  States. — 3.  The  space 
or  site  on  which  a building  stands ; the  yard  at 


and  erroneously  arrear,  < ME.  areren,  < AS. 
arceran,  < d-  + rceran,  raise,  rear : see  a-1  and 
rear1.]  1.  To  raise;  erect;  build;  rear. — 2. 

To  lift  up;  exalt. — 3.  To  arouse;  start;  ex- 
cite ; stir  up. 

tached  to  or  surrounding  a house;  specifical-  arear2  (a-rer'), prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  + rear‘d ; 

ly,  a sunken  space  or  inclosure  before  win-  practically  equiv.  to  arrear 2,  adv.]  In  the 
dows  or  a door  of  a basement  story. — 4.  A rear;  to  the  rear.  [Rare.] 
bald  place  on  the  head ; a disease  of  the  hair  arear *’t,  adv.  and  n.  See  arrear 2. 
which  causes  it  to  fall  off  andleave  baldpatches.  area-sneak  (a're-a-snek),  n.  A person  who  lurks  ^ 

N.  E.  D Area  Celsi,  alopecia  areata  (which  see,  under  about  the  areas  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  pur-  Argnaria  (ar-e-na'ri-a)  n [NL  fem  sin"  of 

p0se  of  stealing;  a sneak-thief.  L.  arenarius,  harenarius : s ',ee  arenarious.]  l.'ln 

n™ir,  ^hich  hr,„nSpS  hv  linM  nmiiwtml  lateral iv  from  *®***P®t*  v.‘  ^ [Early  mod.  E.  also  arraison,  ornifh.-.  (a)  (7.  c.]  A disused  specific  name  of 


An  arenaceous  quality  in  the  style,  which  makes  progress 
wearisome.  Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser. , p.  239. 

3.  Composed  largely  of  sand  or  sandy  par- 
ticles. (a)  In  geol.,  applied  to  rocks:  as,  arenaceous 
limestone.  A rock  is  said  to  be  arenaceous  when  it  con- 
tains a considerable  amount  of  quartz-sand,  or  is  largely 
made  up  of  sandy  particles. 

A reddish,  softisli,  somewhat  arenaceous  marly  rock. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  316. 
( b ) In  zool. , specifically  applied  to  those  Forarninifera 
whose  membranous  case  becomes  hardened  by  the  attach- 
ment of  foreign  substances,  as  particles  of  sand  or  shelly 
matters 


brain  which  is  bounded  by  lines  projected  laterally  from 
the  pons  Varolii  and  optic  chiasm.  It  may  be  recognized 
for  convenience,  but  has  no  anatomical  significance. — 
Area  elliptica,  in  anat.,  the  elliptical  area;  the  surface 
of  the  olivary  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata. — Area  em- 
bryonalis,  in  embryol.,  the  embryonic  area;  the  central 
thickened  portion  of  that  part  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle 
of  mammalian  embryos  which  i3  lined  with  hypoblast. 
From  this  the  main  body  of  the  animal  is  developed,  while 
the  rest  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  goes  to  form  the  um- 
bilical vesicle.— Area  germinativa,  in embryol.,  the  ger- 

bryo  appear 

disk.—  Area  intercruralis,  in  anat.,  the  intercrural  area ; 
the  space  between  the  crura  or  peduncles  of  the  brain.  Also 
called  the  area  interpeduncularis. — Area  Of  a contour, 
the  area  of  its  maximum  orthogonal  projection  on  a plane. 
— Area  OValis,  in  anat.,  the  oval  area;  an  elevated  space 
on  the  inferolateral  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  area  elliptica. — Area  pellucida,  the  clear 
space  which  results  when  the  blastoderm  overlies  a space 
filled  with  liquid.— Area  postpontllls,  the  area  of  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  brain  behind  the  pons  Varolii,  being 
the  ventral  aspect  of  the  metencephalon,  including  the 
area  elliptica  and  area  ovalis. — Area  prsechiasmatica, 
in  anat.,  the  surface  of  the  base  of  the  brain  in  front  of 
the  optic  chiasm. — Area  septalis,  in  anat.,  the  septal 
area ; the  mesal  surface  of  each  half  of  the  septum  lucidum. 
— Areas  of  Cohniieim,  in  anat.,  the  polygonal  areas  into 
which  the  cross-section  of  a muscle-fiber  is  seen  to  be  di- 
vided. Also  called  fields  of  Cohnheim. — Area  vasculosa, 
in  embryol.,  the  vascular  area  about  the  clear  space,  when 
blood-vessels  are  developed  in  the  mesoblast.— Area 
Vitellina,  in  embryol.,  the  yolk-area  beyond  the  vascular 
area  in  meroblastic  eggs.— Blind  area,  faunal  area, 
etc.  See  the  adjectives. 

areacht,  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  areche,  ar- 
reach,  wretch  (pret.  araught,  arr aught).  Sc. 
areik , etc.,  < ME.  arechen , < AS.  dr  wean  (= 
OHGr.  arreichon , MHGr.  G.  erreichen)f  reach, 
reach  to,  get  at,  < a-  + rcecan,  reach:  see  a-1 
and  reach .]  I.  trans.  1.  To  reach;  get  at; 


< ME.  araisonen , aresonen , aresunen , < OF.  are - 
suncr,  aresoner9  araisoner  (mod.  F.  arraisonner 
= Pr.  arrazonar  = Pg.  arrazoar ),  < ML.  arra- 
tionare,  reason  with,  call  to  account,  arraign, 

< L.  ad,  to,  + ML.  rationare , discourse,  reason: 
see  reason , and  cf.  arraign 1,  a doublet  of  area- 
son."]  To  question;  call  to  account;  arraign. 

Love  hym  aresoneth.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6224. 

area;  the  spot  where  the  first' rudiments  of  an  em-  « rRWmprlv  nrpkn  nrppkn 

ppear  as  a little  heap  of  blastospheres ; the  germinal  ereetsa^also^ ^ar^^afdc^  are&kJ  areque, 

< Pg.  Sp.  areca , < Malayalam  adekka,  Canarese 

adike,  adiki , Tamil  ddaikdy,  < adai,  denoting 
close  arrangement  of  the  cluster,  + kay , nut, 
fruit  (Bishop  Caldwell,  in  N.  E.  D.).  The  first 
consonant  is  cerebral  d,  variable  to  r.]  1.  A 

tree  of  the  genus  Areca  and  its  fruit  (betel-nut). 
See  next  definition,  and  areca-nut. — 2.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  A genus  of  palms,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia  and  the  Malay  archipelago,  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  solid,  fibrous-coated  nu-ts.  There  are 
about  14  species,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  pinang 
or  betel-palm,  A.  Cathecu,  which  furnishes  the  well-known 
betel-nut.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  palms  of  India,  its 
slender  trunk  rising  to  a height  of  80  feet. 

areca-nut  (ar'e-ka-nut),  n.  The  betel-nut ; the 
fruit  of  an  East ’Indian  palm,  Areca  Cathecu. 
The  nut  has  long  been  used  by  the  Asiatics  as  a mastica- 
tory and  is  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  the  exports 
from  Ceylon  to  India  alone  amounting  to  nearly  4,000  tons 
annually.  The  fruit  of  the  palm  is  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  a hen’s  egg,  consisting  of  a thick  fibrous  rind  inclosing 
a nut  like  a nutmeg,  with  hard  white  albumen.  This  is 
used  either  when  young  and  tender  or  after  boiling  in 
water,  and  is  chewed  with  a little  lime  in  a leaf  of  the 
betel-pepper.  Piper  Retie.  It  i3  supposed  to  sweeten 
the  breath,  strengthen  the  gums,  and  promote  digestion. 
The  powder  of  the  nut  is  used  in  pharmacy  as  a vermifuge. 

[<  «3  + 


, . /-vm  ii-  A j v „ / AIlc  uUnUcI  U1  U1C  liui  lo  uscu  xxi  piuu  xuai/j  aa  i 

get ; obtain.—  2.  To  reach,  hand,  or  deliver  (a  aredfe+  areedt,  v.  and  n.  See  aread. 

tnimf  to  q nononn  i . , - , » , , 


areek  (a-rek'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 
reek 1.]”  In  a reeking  condition. 

A messenger  comes  all  areek.  Swift , To  Peterborough. 


thing  to  a person) 

To  whom  Y schal  areche  a sop  of  breed. 

Wyclif,  John  xiii.  26. 

II.  intrans.  To  reach;  stretch;  extend, 
areadt,  aredet  (a-red'),  v.  t.  [In  mod.  use  ar- 
chaic, and  of  unsettled  orthography;  also_writ- 
ten  areed,  arreed;  < ME.  areden,  < AS.  arceclan, 

dredan  (weak  verb,  pret.  dreedde,  pp.  dreeded,  a^efyWar'e-fi ),  v.'t.  or  i.  [<  L.  arefacefe,  but 
arced,  but  ong.  strong),  determine,  decree,  ex-  w ; t H second  element  modified:  see  arej action 
plain,  interpret,  read  (=  OHG-.  arratan,  MHli.  and  -ft/.  1 To  make  or  become  dry. 
erraten  G.  errathen,  guess,  conjecture),  < d-  Nat.  Hist.,  § 294. 

+ rcedan,  determine,  counsel,  read:  see  a-1  . ^ 0 

and  read,  rede.]  1.  Todeclare;  tell;  interpret;  areiset,  v.  t.  [See  aratse.]  Same  as  raise . 
explain 

Arede  my  dremes. 


several  shore-birds  or  limicoline  species  of 
Scolopacidce,  as  the  redshank,  Totanus  calidris. 
(b)  A generic  name  of  the  turnstone,  Strepsilas 
interpres.  Brisson,  1760.  (c)  A generic  name  of 
the  sanderling,  Calidris  arenaria.  Meyer,  1810. 

( d ) [l.  c.]  The  specific  name  of  the  same.  Lin- 
naeus, 1758,  and  most  modern  writers. — 2.  A 
genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  of  the  family  Tel- 
linulce : synonymous  with  Scrobicularia.  Miihl- 
feld,  1811. — 3.  In  bot.,  a genus  of  herbs,  fam- 
ily Silenacese,  the  sandworts,  having  mostly 
linear  leaves  and  small  white  flowers. 
Arenariinse  (ar-e-na-ri-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Arenaria,  1 (6),  + -ince.]  The  turnstones,  as  a 
subfamily  of  Charadriidce,  taking  name  from 
the  genus  Arenaria.  See  Arenaria,  1 (6),  and 

; J Strepsilas. 

[NL,]  A genus  of’  palms,  natives  of  tropical  arenarious  (ar-e-na'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  arenarius, 

...  ....  , harenarius,  sandy,  < arena,  liarena,  sand:  see 

arena1.]  Sandy ; composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
sand : as,  arenarious  soil. 

arenated  (ar'e-na-ted),  a.  [<  L.  arenatus,  prop. 
liarenatus,  < arena,  liarena,  sand : see  arena1.] 
Reduced  or  ground  into  sand;  mixed  with  sand, 
arenation  (ar-e-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  arenatio(n-), 
harenatio(n-),  a plastering  with  sand,  < arena- 
tus, liarenatus,  sanded,  mixed  with  sand,  < 
arena,  harena,  sand:  see  arena1.]  In  med.,  a 
sand-bath ; the  application  of  hot  sand  to  the 
body  of  a diseased  person  as  a remedy. 

The  practice  of  arenation  or  of  burying  the  body  in  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore  ...  is  very  ancient,  as  also  that  of 
applying  heated  sand  to  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  439. 

arendalite  (a-ren'da-lit),  n.  [<  Arendal  + -ife2.] 
A lime  and  iron  epidote  from  Arendal  in  Nor- 
way, consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  iron  peroxid, 
and  lime.  Also  called  acanticone.  See  epidote. 
See  arrendator. 


ctrendator  n wvv  W(  f 

arefactiont  (ar-e-fak'shon),  n.  [=  F.  aref action,  ar  are’nga  (a-reng',  -ga),  n.  [Malay.]  A 
< L.  as  if  *arefactio(n-),  < arefacere,  pp.  arefac-  valu°’ble  of  the"L  " ' ' ' 


tus,  make  dry,  < arere,  be  dry,  + facer e,  make.] 
The  act  of  drying;  the  state  of  being  dry. 


sago-palm  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
Saguerus  pinnatus.  It  yields  a black  bristly  fiber 
resembling  horsehair,  which  makes  excellent  cordage,  and 


Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  289. 

Arede,  good  gentle  swaine, 

If  in  the  dale  below,  or  on  yon  plaine. 

Or  is  the  village  situate  in  a grove. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  L 3. 

Areed  my  counsel  aright,  and  I will  warrant  thee  for 
the  nonce.  Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  .1. 136. 

2.  To  counsel;  advise;  direct;  teach. 

But  mark  what  I arreed  thee  now ; Avaunt. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  962. 

3.  To  guess;  conjecture. 

So  hard  this  Idole  was  to  be  ared, 

That  Florimell  herselfe  in  all  mens  vew 

She  seem’d  to  passe.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  15. 

4.  To  read. 

Her  hardly  open’d  book,  which  to  aread  is  easie. 

John  Hall,  Poems,  p.  61. 


arena1  (a-re'na),  n.  [L.,  sand,  a sandy  place, 
beach,  arena ; more  correctly  liarena , OL.  lia- 
sena , asena  = Sabine  fasena , sand ; not  related 
to  arere , be  dry.]  1.  The  inclosed  space  in 
the  central  part  of  the  Roman  amphitheaters, 
in  which  the  combats  of  gladiators  or  wild 
beasts  took  place.  It  was  usually  covered  with  sand 
or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  slipping  and 
to  absorb  the  blood,  and,  for  the  protection  of  the  specta- 
tors from  the  beasts,  was  surrounded  by  a high  wall, 
which  was  often  surmounted  by  a strong  grating. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  scene  or  theater  of  exer- 
tion or  contest  of  any  kind:  as,  the  arena  of 
war  or  of  debate. 

Rival  politicians  contending  in  the  open  arena  of  pub- 
lic life. 

Sir  O.  C.  Lewis , Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ix. 

3.  lupathol.,  sand  or  gravel  in  the  kidneys.— 4. 
In  arch.,  the  main  area  of  a temple,  church,  or 


areadt,  aredet, «.  [<  erred...]  ££  S5  t.Tfer.  ~t; 

na  = E.  no1,  q.  v.]  Are  not.  [Scotch.] 

Things  . . . arena  keepit  in  mind  ...  as  they  used 
" Scott,  Antiquary,  xxiv. 


Saguerus  pinnatus,  with  fruit  entire  and  in  section. 


course ; 


narration, 

Fayre  areedes 
Of  tydinges  straunge.  Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  28. 

areas,  n.  Plural  of  area  in  its  anatomical  senses, 
areal  (a're-al),  a.  [<  L.  arealis,  of  a threshing- 
floor  (cf.  ML.  arealis,  areale,  n.,  an  area),  < area, 
an  open  space,  threshing-floor,  etc. : see  area.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  area : as, 
areal  interstices. 


is  known  as  yomuto  or  gomuti  fiber.  The  trunk  affords  a 
considerable  amount  of  sago  of  good  quality,  and  the 
abundant  saccharine  juice  from  the  flower-sheaths  is  col- 
lected for  the  sake  of  its  sugar  and  for  fermentation. 

Arenicola  (ar-e-nik'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  arena, 
liarena,  sand,  + col'ere,  inhabit,  dwell.]  The 
typical  and  principal  genus  of  the  family  Areni- 
colidce  (which see);  the  lobworms  or  lugworms, 
which  live  in  the  sand  of  sea-ooasts.  A.  pisca- 
torum,  a common  European  species,  much  used  by  fish- 

The  rapid  study  of  the  areal  geology  of  the  country,  in-  calcareous  loam.’"’  Darwin,  Ycg.  Mould,  p7276.  ermen  for  bait,  burrows  a foot  or  two  deep  in  the  sand  is 

eluding  the  outlines  of  its  commercial  problems.  8 or  10  inches  long,  with  an  eyeless  head,  and  arbuscular 

Science,  IV.  362.  arenaceous  (ar-e-na,  shius),  a.  [<  L.  arenaceus,  gills  upon  the  segments  of  the  middle  part  of  the  body. 
Areal  oofirdinates.  See  coordinate.  liarenaceus,  sandy,  < arena,  liarena,  sand:  see  Arenicoli  (ar-e-nik'o-11),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 

areality  (a-re-al'i-ti),n.  [<  areal  + -ity.]  The  arena1.]  1 . Sandy ; abounding  in  sand ; having  *arenicolus,  as  Arenicola,  q.  v.]  A group  of 

condition  or  relation  of  anything  in  respect  to  the  properties  of  sand. — 2.  Figuratively,  dry ; scarabteoid  beetles,  corresponding  to  the  f ami- 

area.  N.  E,  D.  [Rare.]  arid.  lies  Geotrypidce  and  Trogidce  of  Macleay. 


to  be. 

arenaceocalcareous  (ar-  e - na/shio  - kal  - ka're- 
us),  a.  [<  arenaceous  + calcareous.]  Of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  consisting  of,  a mixture  of  sand  and 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Near  Nice,  in  places  where  the  great  cylindrical  cast- 
ings . . . abound,  the  soil  consists  of  very  fine  arenaceo • 
calcareous  loam.  Darwin,  Veg.  Mould,  p.  275. 


arenicolid 

arenicolid  (ar-e-nik'o-lid),  n.  A worm  of  the 

family  Arenicolida:. 

Arenicolida  (ar'e-ni-kol'i-dS),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Arenicola  + -ida,  q.  v.]  Same  as  Arenicolida:. 
Arenicolida  (ar'e-ni-kol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Arenicola  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  free  marine 
polychffitous  or  clnetopodous  and  notobranehi- 
ate  annelids,  of  which  the  genus  Arenicola  is 
the  type.  Also  Arenicolida,  Arenocolidce. 
arenicolite  (ar-e-nik'o-lit),  n.  [<  Arenicola  + 
-ite2.  ] The  name  given  by  some  paleontologists 
to  peculiar  markings  observed  on  various  rocks 
and  supposed  to  be  burrows  of  annelids.  Some 
of  these  bodies  are  now  known  to  be  of  purely 
mechanical  origin  and  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
action  of  water,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  rest 
are  of  a similar  nature. 

arenicolous  (ar-e-nik'o-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  *areni- 
colus : see  Arenicola  and  -ous.  ] In  zodl. , inhab- 
iting sand,  as  certain  worms.  See  Arenicola. 
arenilitict  (a-ren-i-lit'ik),  a.  [<  *drenilite,  < L. 
arena,  harena,  sand  (see  arena*),  + Gr.  MJor,  a 
stone.]  Pertaining  to  sandstone  ; consisting 
of  sandstone : as,  arenilitic  mountains, 
arenose  (ar'e-nos),  a.  [<  L.  arenosus,  hareno- 
sus,  full  of  sand,  < arena,  harena,  sand:  see 
arena 1.]  Full  of  sand ; sandy, 
arenous  (ar'e-nus),  a.  [As  arenose.']  Sandy ; 
sand-like. 

arenuloust  (a-ren'fi-lus),  a.  [<  L.  arenula,  lia- 
renula,  fine  sand,  dim.  of  arena,  harena,  sand : 
see  arena1.]  Like  or  full  of  fine  sand, 
areocentric  (a"re-o-sen'trik),  a.  [<  Gr.  "Apyc, 
Mars  (the  planet),  + sevrpov,  center,  + -ic.] 
Having  Mars  as  a center:  as,  areocentric  longi- 
tude. 

areographic  (a-re-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  areography 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  {freography. 

The  areoqraphic  longitude  of  the  center  of  the  Oculus. 

Nature,  XXXIII.  42. 

areography  (a-re-og'ra-fi),  n. ; pi.  areographies 
(-fiz).  [<  Gr.  ’’Apyc,  Mars  (the  planet),  + -ypa<j>ia, 

< ypa<f>eiv,  write.  ] A treatise  on  or  description 
of  the  planet  Mars. 

The  areographies  agree  very  well  with  each  other  in  re- 
spect to  the  planet’s  f Mars’s]  most  important  features. 

* Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  65. 

areola  (a-re'o-la),  n. ; pi.  areola:  (-le).  [L.,  a 

small  open  piace,  dim.  of  area:  see  area.]  1. 
In  entorn.,  a small,  generally  angular,  inclosed 
space  on  a surface,  as  the  spaces  between  the 
veinlets  in  the  wing  of  a dragon-fly,  or  pale 
spaces  between  dark  lines  which  form  a net- 
work. Also  areolet. — 2.  In  hot.,  a term  some- 
times used  to  designate  the  meshes  of  cellular 
tissue  or  little  distinct  angular  spaces  on  a sur- 
face.— 3.  Ina«a#. : (a)  Any  little  cell,  area,  or 
space;  especially,  one  of  the  small  interstices 
in  the  meshes  of  areolar  tissue  and  the  like,  or 
among  minute  interlacing  vessels,  as  capillaries. 
(6)  The  colored  circle  or  halo  about  the  nipple 
of  the  human  mammary  gland,  pink  in  virgins, 
and  brown  of  various  shades  in  women  who 
have  borne  children,  (c)  The  red  ring  of  in- 
flamed tissue  surrounding  a pustule.  Hence, 
figuratively — 4.  An  aureole. 

In  some  legends  of  saints  we  find  that  they  were  bom 
with  a lambent  circle  or  golden  areola  about  their  heads. 

De  Quincey,  Works,  XV.  39. 
5.  In  decorative  art  and  manufacture,  any 
plate,  tile,  or  flat  panel,  (a)  A tile  of  earthenware, 
or  a plate  of  marble  or  stone  forming  part  of  a pavement. 

( b ) One  of  the  eight  plates,  rectangular,  with  arched  tops, 
and  richly  jeweled  and  enameled,  which  make  up  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  imperial  crown  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and 
that  of  Charlemagne.  See  crown. 

Also  areole. 

areolar  (a-re'g-lar),  a.  [<  areola  4-  -ar.~\  Per- 
taining to  an  areola  or  to  areolse ; resembling 
an  areola ; consisting  of  or  containing  areolae ; 
full  of  interstices. — Areolar  tissue,  in  anat.,  the 
light  fleecy  or  flocculent  kind  of  ordinary  connective  tis- 
sue, such  as  that  usually  found  beneath  the  skin,  consist- 
ing of  a fine  network  of  white  or  yellow  fibrous  tissue  so 
interlaced  as  to  include  numberless  areolse  in  its  meshes. 
Also  called  cellular  tissue. 

The  cellular  or  areolar  tissue  is  so  called  because  its 
meshes  are  easily  distended  and  thus  separated  into  cells 
or  spaces  which  all  open  freely  into  one  another,  and  are 
consequently  easily  blown  up  with  air,  or  permeated  by 
fluid.  Such  spaces,  however,  do  not  exist  in  the  natural 
condition  of  the  body,  but  the  whole  \ areolar]  tissue  forms 
one  unbroken  membrane  composed  of  interlacing  fibres. 

^ H.  Gray , Anat. 

areolate  (a-re'o-lat),  a.  [<  areola  + -ate1.] 
Characterized  by  areolte ; exhibiting  areolae,  as 
the  reticulated  leaves  of  plants  or  the  wings  of 
a dragon-fly. 

areolated  (a-re'o-la-ted),  a.  [< areolate  + -ed2.] 
Marked  by  or  consisting  of  areolae;  divided 
into  small  spaces  by  intersecting  lines. 
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areolation  (ar'e-o-la'shon),  n.  [<  areolate  + 
-ion.]  1.  The  state  of  being  areolate  in  charac- 
ter, or  of  having  an  areola,  or  of  division  into 
areola: ; the  arrangement  and  form  of  areolae, 
as  in  the  leaves  of  mosses. — 2.  A set  of  areolae 
taken  together  as  making  something  areolate. 
areole  (ar'e-ol),  n.  [=  F.  areole,  < L.  areola.] 
Same  as  areola. 

areolet  (ar'e-o-let),  n.  [<  areole  + -et.]  1.  A 

small  areola.— 2.  Same  as  areola,  1. 
areology  (a-re-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  "Apyc,  Mars  (the 
planet),  + -?.oyia,  < Aeyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  scientific  investigation  of  the  planet  Mars 
itself,  not  including  its  orbital  motion, 
areometer  (ar-e-om'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  areometre, 
< Gr.  apaidc,  thin,  not  dense,  + perpov,  a mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
density  of  liquids  or  gases ; a hydrometer. 
Also  spelled  arseometer. 

areometric  (ar/,c-o-met,rik),  a.  [As  areometer 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  areometer,  or  to  are- 
ometry.  Also  spelled  arceometric. 
areometrical  ( ar * e-o-met ' ri-kal ) , a.  Same  as 
areometric.  Also  spelled  arceometrical. 
areometry  (ar-e-om'e-tri),  n.  [As  areometer  + 
- y .]  The  measurement  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  fluids  by  means  of  an  areometer.  Also 
spelled  areeometry. 

Areopagist  (ar-e-op'a-gist),  n.  [As  Areopa- 
gite  + -is#.]  Same  as  Areopagite. 

Areopagite  (ar-e-op'a-git),  n.  [<  L.  Areopa- 
gites,  < Gr.  Apeorrayhy c,  iater  Apeionayiryc,  < 
Apeiimayoc:  see  Areopagus.]  A member  of  the 
council  of  the  Areopagus.  Acts  xvii.  34. 
areopagitic  (ar-e-op-a-git'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Areo- 
agiticus,  < Gr.  Apemayiru i6g  see  Areopagus.] 
ertaining  to  the  Areopagus. 

Areopagus  (ar-e-op'a-gus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  ’Apeio- 
rrayoc,  not  in  good  use  (but  cf.  Apeowayiryc,  Are- 
opagite), a contr.  of  "Apeioc  irayog,  Mars’s  Hill : 
’Apeioc,  belonging  to  "Apyc,  Mars  (cf . Arian1,  and 
see  Ares);  irayoc,  a hill.]  1.  A rocky  hill  in 
Athens,  situated  immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  Acropolis ; hence,  the  sovereign  tribunal  or 
council  of  elders  which  held  its  sittings  on  this 
hill  from  unrecorded  antiquity.  Though  modified 
several  times  in  its  constitution,  notably  by  Solon  and 
F.phialtes,  the  Areopagus  always  retained  the  highest 
reputation  for  dignity,  justice,  and  wisdom.  Its  functions 
were  at  once  religious,  political,  and  judicial;  the  scope  of 
its  action  was  thus  much  wider  than  that  of  a supreme 
court  of  the  present  day,  extending  not  only  to  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  homicide  and  some  others  in  which  religion 
was  concerned,  and  to  ageneral  censorship  of  all  affairs  of 
state,  but  even  to  the  supervision  of  education,  and  to  cer- 


The  Areopagus  at  Athens,  as  seen  from  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs;  the 
Acropolis  in  the  background. 


tain  police  and  sumptuary  regulations.  In  historic  times 
the  Areopagus  was  constituted  of  all  archons,  after  their 
year  of  office,  who  had  successfully  proved  themselves 
guiltless  of  malfeasance,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law. 

The  Areopagus,  a primeval  tribunal,  hallowed  by  mythic 
associations,  where  trials  were  held  under  primitive  forms, 
secured  to  them  [the  great  families]  a privileged  authority 
under  the  sanction  of  religion. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.)  p.  138. 

Hence — 2.  Any  body,  company,  or  tribunal  of 
wbicb  the  decisions,  opinions,  or  criticisms  are 
final  or  carry  great  weight : as,  the  Areopagus 
of  public  opinion. 

The  Emperor,  instead  of  drawing  the  sword  for  Luxem- 
burg, submitted  his  case  to  the  Areopagus  of  Europe. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  436. 

areopagyt  (ar-e-op'a-gi),  n.  [<  Areopagus.]  An 
Areopagus  or  tribunal. 

The  . . . Areopagy  of  hell.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

areostyle,  araeostyle  (a-re'o-stil),  a.  [<  L. 
arceostylos,  < Gr.  apaittcrvAac,  with  columns  far 
apart,  < apaiic,  thin,  not  dense,  + ariihoc,  a 
column,  pillar:  see  style2.]  In  arch.,  having 
columns  placed  four  diameters,  or  more  than 
three  diameters,  apart,  from  center  to  center 
of  the  columns. 


a reticelli 

areosystyle,  araaosystyle  (a-re-o-sis'til),  a. 
[<  Gr.  apaidc,  thin,  not  dense,  + avorvho c,  with 
columns  standing  together,  < aw,  together,  + 
arvhoc,  column : see  style2.]  In  arch.,  having 
columns  coupled  or  placed  in  pairs,  with  an  in- 
terval generally  of  one  diameter  and  a half  be- 
tween the  centers  of  the  coupled  columns,  and 
of  more  than  three  diameters  between  the  ex- 
ternal columns  of  the  pairs,  measured  from 
center  to  center.  See  cut  under  systyle. 
areotict,  araaotict  (ar-e-ot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
apaturiKoc,  of  or  for  rarefying,  < apatohv,  rarefy, 
< apaiic,  rare,  thin,  not  dense.]  I.  a.  In  med. , 
attenuating  the  humors ; efficacious  in  opening 
the  pores. 

II.  n.  A medicine  supposed  to  attenuate  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  open  the  pores,  and  increase 
perspiration ; an  attenuant. 
areret,  a.  t.  See  arear1. 

Ares  (a'rez),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  "Apyc,  the  god  of 
war ; perhaps  allied  to  epic,  strife,  quarrel,  dis- 
cord, personified  "'Epic,  L-  Eris,  a goddess  who 
excites  to  war,  sister  and  companion  of  Ares.] 


Ares.—  Statue  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  Rome. 


In  Gr.  myth.,  the  god  of  war,  typical  particu- 
larly of  the  violence,  brutality,  confusion,  and 
destruction  it  calls  forth.  The  corresponding 
Roman  deity  was  Mars, 
aresont,  v.  t.  See  areason. 
arestt,  V.  and  n.  An  old  form  of  arrest1. 
arett,  arettet,  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  arret, 
arrette,  arreet,  < ME.  aretten,  < OF.  areter,  aret- 
ter,  < a (<  L.  ad),  to,  + reter,  < L.  reputare,  count : 
see  repute.]  1.  To  reckon;  assign;  ascribe: 
with  to. 

The  charge  which  God  doth  unto  me  arrett. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  S. 

2.  To  charge  ; impute:  with  to  or  upon. 

He  that  aretteth  upon  God,  or  blameth  God  of  thyng  of 
which  he  is  hym  self  gilty.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

aretaics  (ar-e-ta'iks),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  * apera'inic, 

< apery,  virtue.]  In  ethics,  same  as  aretology, 
Grote. 

arete  (a-rat'),  n-  [F.,  a ridge,  sharp  edge,  < OF. 
areste,<.  L.  arista,  ear  of  com,  spine:  see  arrest2 
and  arista .]  A sharp  ridge  or  rocky  spur  of  a 
mountain. 

Arethusa  (ar-e-thu'sa),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  ’Apedovoa, 
the  name  of  several  fountains,  the  most  famous 
being  that  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  at  Sjraeuse ; 
fabled  to  have  been  a nymph  of  Arcadia,  who, 
being  pursued  by  the  river-god  Alpheus,  and 
changed  into  a stream  by  Artemis,  disappeared 
under  ground,  passed  beneath  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  reappeared  in  Ortygia;  lit.,  the  Waterer: 
fem.  ppr.  of  *apedeiv  for  apSuv,  to  water.]  1.  In 
hot.,  a genus  of  orchids,  consisting  of  a single 
species,  A.  hidhosa,  a small  swamp-plant  of 
North  America,  with  a handsome  rosy  purple 
sweet-scented  flower  terminating  a sheathed 
scape. — 2.  In  zodl.:  (a)  A genus  of  acalephs. 
(6)  A genus  of  mollusks.  Montfort,  1808.  (c) 
A genus  of  reptiles.  Dumeril  and  Bibron,  1840. 
(d)  A genus  of  crustaceans, 
a reticelli  (a  ra-te-cliel'le).  [It.:  a (<  L.  ad),  to, 
with;  reticelli,  pi.  of  reticello,  masc.,  more  com- 
monly reticella,  fem.,  a small  net,  dim.  of  rete, 

< L.  rete,  net:  see  rete.]  With  _ reticulations : 
applied  to  glassware  decorated  with  fine  lines  of 
opaque  white  buried  in  the  transparent  paste 
and  forming  net-like  designs.  The  decoration  is 
obtained  by  making  the  body  of  the  object  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  glass  in  such  a manner  that  the  Bpiral  lines  in 
one  form  an  angle  with  those  in  the  other. 


Aretine 
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Aretine  (ar'e-tin),  a.  [<  L.  Aretinus,  < Aretium,  lar  to  olive-oil,  which  is  an  important  article  of  food  for 
the  ancient  name  of  Arezzo  in  Tuscany.]  1 the  inhabitants.  Its  wood  is  remarkable  for  hardness  and 
Of  or  relating  to  the  town  of  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  \ „TT  . , 

or  to  its  inhabitants.— 2.  Same  as  AreUnian.—  Argas  (ar  gas),  n.  [NL.,prob.  < Gr.  apyos,  contr. 

of  aepydg,  not  working,  idle ; cf . apyj/ei c,  Doric 
aP7K,  bright,  shining.]  A genus  of  mites,  of 
the  family  Ixodidce,  having  no  eyes.  The  best- 
known  species  is  A.  rejlexus,  a parasite  of  birds,  especially 
doves,  and  known  as  the  dove-tick.  Other  species  are  A. 


or  to  its  inhabitants. — 2.  Same  as  AreUnian. — 

Aretine  ware,  a kind  of  ware  of  which  the  paste  is  of 
a red  coralline  color,  pale  when  broken,  and  does  not  be- 
come redder  when  subject  to  a red  heat,  but  falls,  when 
ground,  into  an  orange-red  calx.  Vases  in  this  ware  are 

Very  flig^  glaze-  w?lich, is  ^vigated  and  is  uuvcs,  ana  Known  as 
usually  oi  a red-coral  color ; occasionally  it  is  black,  vary-  versicus  and  A.  niqra 

me  toward  fl.znrp>  nnd  unmot  moa 


argentometer 

denarius,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  having 
the  head  of  the  emperor  radiate.  Alter  a short  time  it 
became  only  a copper  coin  washed  with  silver 


ing  toward  azure,  and  sometimes  iron-gray,  or  with 
bright  metallic  luster.  Birch , Ancient  Pottery. 

Aretinian  (ar  - e - tin ' i - an),  a.  [See  AreUne.  ] 


Argasidae  (ar-gas'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Argas  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  ticks,  named  from  the  ge- 
nus Argas.  Also  Argantidce. 


cucumiau  (ur-e-un  i-an;,  a.  L^ee  Aretine.]  ] 

Pertaining  to  or  originated  by  Guido  Aretino  .nus  ~ - 

(Guido  d’ Arezzo),  a noted  Italian  musician  of  "rSean  (ar-je  an),  a.  [<  L.  Argeus,  pertaining 

— 4.x.  — i. . to  the  Argo  : see  Argo.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the 

ship  Argo,  or  to  the  constellation  of  that  name. 
— 2.  Pertaining  to  Argeia  (Argolis  or  the  dis- 
trict of  Argos)  in  Greece,  or  to  the  Argives,  the 
Gregorian  melody  for  the  hymnthey  fan^upmi  these^otes  ml*al3ltants  of  Argos 

respectively.  They  are  still  used,  especially  in  France,  as  argei,  arghel  (ar'gel), 
the  common  names  of  these  six  notes.  Sin  no  t.iio  intervale  of  tho  asftlftrn'a.dn.oAnn 


the  eieventh  century.  -Aretlnian  syllables,  the 
syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol , la  (the  initial  syllables  of  the 
lines  of  a Latin  hymn  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  which  begins 
Ut  queant  laxis  ”),  chosen  by  Guido  d’ Arezzo  to  name  the 
®f.  ,heJxaP,10.r.d*  p»  D>  E>  G,  A,  because  in  the 


Obverse. 

Argenteus  of  Caracalla,  British  Museum. 


Reverse. 

(Size  of  the  original.) 


the  common  names  of  these  six  notes.  Since  the  intervals 
between  these  notes  are  the  same  as  those  between  the  first 
six  tones  of  the  modern  major  scale,  the  syllables  have 


for  the  seventh  tone. 

Aretinist  (ar'e-tin-ist),  n 


dence  and  profligacy,  and  for  the  virulence  of 
his  satire. 

aretology  (ar-e-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *ape- 
roAoyia  (cf.  apera/.oyla,  discussion  or  praise  of 
virtue,  otherwise  jesting,  < aperahdyog,  a jester, 
lit.  one  who  talks  about  virtue),  (.  aper virtue, 
+ -Aoyia,  < 'Alyav,  speak : see  - ology .]  That  part 
of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  virtue,  its 
nature,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it  * 1 
called  aretaics.  [Rare.] 
arettet,  v.  t.  See  aret. 

arewt,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  An  old  form  of  two  IV. 
arfvedsonite  (ar'ved-son-It),  n.  (Named  from 
J.  A.  Arfvedson,  a Swedish  chemist.]  A min- 
eral related  to  hornblende,  composed  of  silicates 
of  iron  and  soda  with  a little  alumina  and  lime, 
arg.  In  her.,  an  abbreviation  of  argent. 
argal1  (ar'gal),  n.  See  argol  1. 
argal-t  (ar'gal),  adv.  A ludicrous  corruption  of 
Latin  ergo,  therefore. 

He  drowns  not  himself : argal , he  . . . shortens  not 
Ins  own  life.  shale.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

argala  (ar'ga-la),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  argee- 
lah,  formerly  also  argali,  argill,  liargill,  repr. 
Hind,  hargila.]  In  ornith. : (a)  The  adjutant- 
bird,  Ardea  argala  (Latham),  now  Leptoptilus 
argala,  of  India.  (6)  A similar  bird  of  Africa, 
Leptoptilus  cruminiferus.  Temminck.  Properly 
called  marabou.  (e)  [cap.]  [NL.]  A generic 
name  of  both  these  birds.  Hodgson,  1838.  See 
adjutant-bird,  marabou 


argentic  (ar-jen'tik),  a.  [<  NL.  argenticus,  < 
L.  argentum,  silver.]  Containing  silver  in 
chemical  combination.  See  argentous. 
e-—  argentiert,  ».  Same  as  argenter. 

„ [Syrian.]  The  leaves  argentiferous  (ar-jen-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  ar- 

ot  the  asclepiadaceous  plant  Solenostemma  Ar-  gentum,  silver,  + ferre  = Ei  ftearL]  Producing 
gel,  used  in  Egypt  for  the  adulteration  of  senna,  or  containing  silver:  as,  arqentiferous  ore 
Also  written  arguel.  veins,  etc.  ’ 

argemata  (ar-jem'a-  argentiflet  (ar-jen-tif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  argentum, 
apyepov,  a small  white  silver,  + -ficus,  "<  facere,  make:  see  -fic.]  Pro- 
,vuite.  Cl.  agrimony.]  1.  ducing  silver.  [Rare.] 

A small  white  ulcer  on  the  cornea.— 2.  [cap.]  argentifyt  (iir-jen'ti-fi),  v.  t.  [<  L.  argentum,  sil- 
in  wool.,  a erenus  of  lenidonternus  insects  ver,  + -ficarc,  make:  see-/)/.]  To  turn  into  silver. 

x.  - [It.,  formed  as  a 


[<  Aretino  + -ist  1 " smau  wmte  ulcer  on  the  cornea.— 2.  [tx^  ... 

A profligate  of  the  stamp  of  Pietro  Aretino  an  *In  S°°1'’  a of  V'Pidopterous  insects.  ver,  + -ficarc,  make : see  -fy.] 

Italian  poet' (1492-1557),  noted  for  his  im’pu-  -Anemone  (ar-je-mo  ne),  n.  [L.,  <G r.  apyepavy,  argentilla  (ar-jen-til'a),  n. 
dence  and  profligacy,  and  for  the  virulence  of  a k,'-nd  , P°PPy>  named  from  its  supposed  dim.  of  argento,  < L.  argentum,  silver.]  A 
n.-o  — medicinal  qualities ; < apyepov  or  apyepa,  a small  Genoese  lace,  much  like  point  d’Aleneon. 

white  speck  in  the  eye:  see  argema.]  A small  Argentina  (ar-jen-tl'na),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  L 


X * VJ  w ■ OOD  Uf  yentu.  J xl  olllall 

genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Papaveracese. 

The  species  are  all  ornamental,  and  natives  of  America, 
but  are  widely  naturalized.  From  the  seeds  of  A.  Mexi- 
cana  the  Mexicans  obtain  an  oil  very  useful  to  painters. 

Both  yellow  and  white  varieties  of  this  species  are  often 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  the  horned  or  pricklv 
i - poppy. 

Also  argent  (ar'jent),  n.  and  a.  [<  P.  argent,  < L.  ar-  g0ia,  silver,  or  copper 
gentum,  silver,  money,  = Oscan  aragetom  = Skt.  that  of  electroplating. 

noun,  LL.  Argentinus , the  god  of  silver  money), 
< argentum,  silver.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  silver ; silvery;  argent. 


* argentinus,  pertaining  to  silver:  see  argen- 
tine.] 1.  A genus  of  maiacopterygian  fishes, 
giving  name  to  the  family  Argentinidce : so 
called  from  their  silvery  scales.  A.  sphyrema, 
of  European  waters,  is  the  type.— 2.  [1.  c.]  A 
name  given  to  unglazed  porcelain,  coated  with 
gold,  silver,  or  copper  by  a process  similar  to 


■Z  7 7 uivia.  \AJV / ly  < ( < , Dll- 

ver,  money,  connected  with  Ir.  Gael,  arg,  white, 
Gr.  apyde,  white,  bright,  shining;  cf.  Gr.  apyvpoc, 
silver  (with  different  suffix) ; Skt.  arjuna,  sil- 
ver-white, < rij,  shine,  raftj,  color,  be  red.]  I. 
n.  1.  Silver,  or  something  resembling  it;  for- 
merly, in  a more  general  sense,  money. 

She  shall  haue  the  first  day  a whole  pecke  of  argent. 

U dall,  Roister  Doister,  i.  4. 
With  that  she  tore  her  robe  apart,  and  half 
The  polish’d  argent  of  her  breast  to  sight 
Laid  bare.  Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

2.  In  her.,  the  metal  silver:  represented  con- 
ventionally in  uncolored  drawing  or  engraving 
by  a plain  white  surface. 

Often  abbreviated  to  a.,  ar.,  or  arg. 

Argent  comptantt,  ready  money. 

II.  a.  Made  of  silver;  resembling  silver; 
bright  like  silver;  silvery- white. 

Pardon  me,  airy  planet,  that  I prize 


—v , ..vw.  ^ne  thought  beyond  thine  argent  luxuries ! 

argali  (ar'ga-li),  n.  [F.,  Russ.,  NL.,  etc.,  after  Keats<  Endymion,  ill. 

the  Mongolian  and  Tungusian  name.]  1.  The  ar£fiHtal  (ar-jen'tal),  a.  [=F.  argentul,  < I,, 
large  wild  sheep  of  Asia,  Ovis  a»rorao«  (Linnseus),  argentum,  silver.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
now  Caprovis  argali,  supposed  to  be  the  origi-  Wmg  siiver— Argental  mercury,  a native  amalgam  of 

xml  a — ' — 1.1  r ® ^silver. 

stands  about  argentail  (ar'jen-tan),  n.  [<  L.  argentum, , sil- 
ver,  + -aw.]  1.  An  alloy  of  varying  proportions 

ww  or  <vn  rl  r/I  „ ^ ^ At  xi,  


nal  stock  of  the  domestic  sheep.  u »luIlulj  auouc 
4 feet  high  at  the  withers,  and  is  of  a very  stout  build,  with 
. enormously  thick 
and  long  spiral- 
ly curved  horns, 
which  are  about 
18  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  the 
base,  and  are  some- 
times upward  of 
3 feet  in  length 
measured  along 
the  convexity  of 
the  curve.  The 
horns  rise  boldly 
from  the  forehead, 
and  curve  back- 
ward and  outward, 
then  downward, 
outward,  and  for- 
ward, coming  to  a 
recurved  point ; 
and  they  taper 
gently  from  base 

.tij)-  . The  aniraal  is  gregarious,  living  in  small  flocks, 
chiefly  in  mountainous  or  northerly  regions  and  on  high 

plateaus.  & ; — - . 

Hence  — 2.  Some  other  similar  wild  sheep,  as  argenteus 

the  following.— American  areali  the  Rockv  mL  argenteous  (ar-jen'te-us),  a.  [<  L.  argenteus, 
tain  sheep  or  bighorn,  Ovis  montana.  See  bighorn. — Stlvery*  < argentum,  Sliver.]  Silvery.  [Rare.] 
Bearded  argali,  the  Barbary  wild  sheep  or  aoudad,  Am- 
motragus  tragelaphus.  See  aoudad. 

Argand  gas-burner,  lamp.  See  gas-burner, 
lamp. 

Arg  ant  id  33  (ar-gan'ti-de), )).  pi.  Same  as  Ar- 
gasidee. 

argan-tree  (ar'gan-tre),  n.  [Ar.  (Morocco)  or- 
gan, prop,  arjan.]  A sapotaceous  tree  of  Mo- 
rocco, Argania  Sideroxylon,  the  only  species 
of  the  genus  Argania.  The  nuts  furnish  an  oil,  simi- 


Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine. 

Shale.,  Pericles,  v.  2. 
2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  (Sp.  plata,  silver),  the  estuary  of  the 
rivers  Parand  and  Uruguay  in  South  America, 
or  the  country  called  from  it  the  Argentine 
Republic  or  Confederation,  or  Argentina. — 
Argentine  flowers  of  antimony.  See  antimony.— 
Argentine  glass,  an  ornamental  glassware  having*  the 
sheen  of  silver.  It  is  generally  formed  by  inclosing  deli- 
cate white  silvery  incrustations  of  dry  porcelain  clay  in 
solid  and  transparent  glass. 

II.  n.  1.  A silvery-white  slaty  variety  of 
caleite,  containing  a little  silica  with  laminm 
usually  undulated,  found  in  primitive  rocks  and 
frequently  in  metallic  veins.— 2.  The  tetroxid 
or  antimoniate  of  antimony. — 3.  The  silvery 
coloring  matter  of  the  scales  of  fishes.— 4.  A 
fish  of  the  family  Scopelidw  or  Maurolicidce. — 
5.  White  metal  coated  with  silver. — 6.  [cap.] 
A citizen  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Argentine  Re- 

— Sheppey  argentine,  Scopehts  pennanti,  a flsh 
of  the  family  Scopelidw , commonly  called  the  pearl-side. 

A fish  of  the 


r.  ' . , , j y • me  lamuy  ocopenace,  commo 

o nickel,  copper,  and  zinc;  one  of  the  names  argentinid  (ar-jen'ti-nid'l  n A fish  of  t 

felennndear  SiTar2t0 AGerm^  rgeLJZX^n  or  eulaehom 

Doint  lace  )'~2'  A sPecles  of  French  Argentinidffi  (ar-jen-tin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

pomt-iace.  Arnvntimn  4-  1 A e . 


Argali  ( Caprovis  argali). 


point-lace. 

argentate  (aT'jen-tat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  argen- 
tatus,  silvered,  < argentum,  silver.]  I.  a.  Sil- 
very, or  of  a shining  white  color  with  a tinge  of 
gray.  A.  Gray. 

II.  n.  In  cliem.,  a salt  of  argentic  acid. 

argentation  (ar-jen-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  argen - 
tatus,  overlaid  with  silver :"  see  argentate.]  An 
overlaying  with  silver. 

argentea  (ar-jen'te-a),  n. ; pi.  argenteae  (-e). 
[NL.,  fem.  of  L.  argenteus,  silvery:  see  ar- 
genteous.] A membrane  which  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  eyeball  of  some  animals,  as 
Cephalopoda : so  called  from  its  silvery  color 

Thpre  IlldV  bn  fwn  cimb  mombi-nvinn  in  n 


Argentina  + -idee.  ] A family  of  maiacoptery- 
gian fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Argentina.  The 
body  is  fusiform,  covered  with  moderate  or  large  scales  • 
the  branchiostegal  rays  are  few,  and  pyloric  cajca  are  few 
or  wanting.  The  species  were  universally  referred  to  the 
family  Salmonidae  by  the  older  authors,  and  are  still  re- 
tained  in  it  by  many,  but  they  differ  in  the  characters 
specified  and  other  anatomical  peculiarities.  The  chief 
representatives  are  the  genera  Argentina,  Osmerus  (in- 
cluding the  smelts),  Mallotus  (caplin),  and  Hypomesus. 
They  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  com  or  temperate  seas  but 
some,  as  the  smelts,  enter  and  live  in  fresh  water. 

Argentininas  (ar-jen-ti-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Argentina  + -mw. ] A subfamily  of  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Argentina,  referred  to  the  fam- 
~~p — / — omciy  cuiur.  ily  Salmonidw:  same  as  Arqentinidce. 

There  maybe  two  such  membranes,  in  which  case  they  prcronfinmri  Car  lon't;  l \ „ to  t • ■ 
are  known  as  the  argentea  externa  and  argentea  interna  * ar£6Htln01Ci  (ar-jen  tl-UOld),  a.  Pertaining  to 

X..-  ..  rsi_ — , --  ■ or  having  the  characters  of  the  Argentinidce. 

argentite  (ar'jen-tlt),  n.  [<  L.  argentum,  sil- 
ver, + -ite 2.]  Silver  sulphid,  a blackish  lead- 
gray  mineral,  occurring  in  crystals,  in  crusts, 
and  massive.  It  is  a valuable  ore  of  silver,  found  in 
the  crystalline  rooks  of  many  countries.  Also  called  ar- 
.T.  aiS].,  S myonnem,  on-  gynte,  argyrose. 

Xer»m°iney'  -kAm,0n^;cllail-S?ri  aTbanker-~  argentobismutite  (iir-jen-to-biz 'mu-tit),  n. 

|1lverspith.  A.  Wilson,  Hist.  James  I.  [<  argentum  + bismut(li)  + -ite.]  A native  sul- 
argenteus  (ar-jen  te-us),  n. ; pi.  argentei  (-i).  phid  of  bismuth  and  silver.  Sometimes  called 
[L.  (sc.  nummus ),  of  silver:  see  argenteous.]  A bismuth  silver. 


argentert,  n.  [Also  written  argentier,  < OF.  ar- 
gen tier,  < L.  argentarius,  a money-changer,  bank- 
er, LL.  a silversmith,  prop,  adj.,  < argentum,  sil- 


' i ou,di.  dco  u,r  ,/vii  leuus.  j xx  oismum  stiver. 

Roman  silver  coin,  weighing  about  80  grains,  argentometer  (ar-jen-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  L.  ar- 
mtrodueed by  the  emperor  Caracalla,  and  worth  gentum,  silver,  + Gr.  perpov,  a measure.]  A 
a denarius  and  a hall,  it  gradually  supplanted  the  graduated  glass  tube  used  in  ascertaining  the 


argentometer 

quantity  of  silver  in  a solution  by  the  admission 
of  chlorid  of  sodium. 

By  means  of  an  argentometer  the  strength  of  the  bath 
can  easily  be  maintained  at  a given  point. 

Silver  Sunbeam,  p.  196. 

argentous  (ar-jen'tus),  a.  [<  L.  argentosus,  < 
argentum,  silver.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
silver : applied  to  a compound  which  contains 
a larger  proportion  of  silver  than  the  corre- 
sponding argentic  compound:  as,  argentous 
oxid.  A g40 ; argentic  oxid,  Ag20. 
argentry  (ar'jen-tri),  n.  [<  P.  argenterie,  plate, 
silver  plate,  < argent , silver:  see  argent .]  If. 
Articles  formed  of  silver;  silver  plate. 

Pawning  his  . . argentry  and  jewels. 

Howell,  Letters,  i.  2. 
2.  Silvery  appearance.  [Rare.] 

And  there  the  glittering  argentry 
Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams. 

Southey. 

argentum  (ar-jen'tum),  n.  [L. : see  argent.'] 

Silver.  In  chem.,  abbreviated  Ag Argentum 

mosaicuxn,  an  amalgam  of  tin,  bismuth,  and  mercury, 
used  for  coloring  images  of  plaster  of  Paris.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Arges  (ar'jez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apyt/g,  bright, 
glancing,  apyog,  bright,  white.]  1.  A genus 
of  South  American  fishes,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Argidai. — 2.  A genus  of  trilobites. 
arghel,  n.  See  argel. 

arghool  (ar-gol'),  n.  [Ar.  arghul.]  An  Egyp- 
tian musical  instrument,  consisting  of  two 
tubes,  withamouth-piece  furnished  with  reeds. 
Sometimes  both  tubes  are  pierced  with  holes,  sometimes 
only  one,  the  other  being  used  as  a drone, 
argid  (ar'jid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Argidcs. 
Argidse  (ar'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Arges  + -idw.  j 
A family  of  nematognathous  fishesj  typified  by 
the  genus  Arges,  related  to  the  Loricariidce,  but 
having  a naked  body  and  only  maxillary  bar- 
bels. There  are  about  10  known  species,  of  small  size, 
inhabiting  the  upper  Andean  streams  and  derivative? 
therefrom. 

argil  (ar'jil),  n.  [<  F.  argile,  < L.  argilla , white 
clay,  < Gr.  apyiMa.  or  apyCka,  usually  apyCKkoq  or 
apyiXog , white  clay,  < apydg,  white : see  argent .] 
Potters*  clay.  This  word  has  been  used  in  different 
senses,  and  was  proposed  as  a name  for  alumina  when  its 
nature  was  first  discovered.  It  is  now  used  by  technical 
writers  as  a distinctive  term  for  clay  which  is  fit  for  pot- 
ters’ use. 

argillaceous  (ar-ji-la'shius),  a . [<  L.  argilla- 
cenSy  < argilla , white  clay:  see  argil. ] 1.  Of 

the  nature  of  or  resembling  clay.— 2.  Contain- 
ing a considerable  amount  of  clayey  matter : as, 
argillaceous  earth. — Argillaceous  rocks,  rocks  of 
sedimentary  origin,  soft  in  texture,  deposited  for  the  most 
part  in  thin  layers.  Clay  forms  the  basis,  but  with  it  other 
substances  may  be  associated,  as  sand,  vegetable  matter 
(carbonaceous  shale),  iron  (clay  ironstone),  lime  (marl), 
etc.  When  the  shale  is  tolerably  pure  it  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  peculiar  odor,  termed  argillaceous,  which 
it  emits  when  breathed  on. — Argillaceous  slate  or 
schist,  clay  slate,  a metamorphic  rock  which  in  Scotland 
is  characteristic  of  the  Silurian  formation. 

argilliferous  (iir-ji-lif'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  argilla, 
white  clay  (see  argil  j',  + ferre  =.  E.  heart.] 
Producing  or  containing  clay  or  argil, 
argillite  (ar'ji-llt),  n.  [<  L.  argilla,  white  clay 
+ -ife2.]  A schist  or  slate  derived  from  clay. 
It  usually  contains  quartz, 
argillitlc  (ar-ji-lit'ik),  a.  [<  argillite  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  argillite. 

argillo  (ar-jil'o),  n.  [<  L.  argilla,  < Gr.  apyihhog, 
white  clay:  see  argil.]  A name  given  to  a 
vitreous  compound  of  which  tiles,  table-tops, 
door-knobs,  etc.,  are  made, 
argilloarenaceous  (ar-jiFo-ar-e-na'shius),  a. 
[\  argillous  + arenaceous.]  Consisting  of  clav 
and  sand. 

argillocalcareous  (ar-jiDo-kal-ka 're-us),  a. 

< argillous  + calcareous.]  Consisting  of  clay 
and  calcareous  eartb. 

argillocalcite  (ar-jil-o-kal'sit),  n.  [<  argillous 
+ calcite.]  A species  of  calcareous  earth  with 
a large  proportion  of  clay;  marl, 
argilloferruginous  (ar-jiU'o-fe-ro'ji-nus),  a. 
[<  argillous  + ferruginous.]  Containing  clay 
and  iron,  as  a mineral. 

argilioid  (ar-jil'oid),  a.  [<  L.  argilla  (see  argil) 
+ -oid.]  Having  an  argillaceous  or  clayey  ap- 
pearance ; like  argil  or  clay. 

Argillomis  (ar-ji-lor'nis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ar- 
gilla, white  clay  (see  argil),  + Gr.  bpvig,  bird.] 
A genus  of  fossil  birds  from  the  London  clay  of 
Sheppey.  A.  longipennis  (Owen),  of  uncertain  affinities, 
is  the  typical  species.  The  fossil  remains  indicate  a long- 
winged bird  larger  than  an  albatross.  Jt.  Owen,  1878. 

argillous  (ar-jil'us),  a.  [<  ME.  argillous,  < OF. 
argillos,  argillus,  mod.  F.  argileux,  < L.  argil- 
losus,  abounding  in  clay,  < argilla,  white  clay : 
see  argil.]  Consisting  of  or  belonging  to  clay; 
clayey. 
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argint,  arginet,  n.  [<  It.  argine  = Sp.  arcen, 
< L.  argerem,  acc.  of  arger,  for  agger,  a 
mound:  see  agger.]  An  embankment  or  ram- 
part in  front  of  a fort. 

Argive  (ar'giv)j  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Argivus,  < Gr. 
Apyelog,  pertaining  to  ’Apyog,  Argos.]  I.  a.  Re- 
lating to  Argos,  the  historic  capital  of  Argo- 
lis  or  Argeia  in  Greece,  or  to  its  inhabitants,  or 
to  Argolis,  the  territory  of  Argos.  The  Argive 
race  is  represented  in  Homer  as  the  most  powerful  in 
Greece,  and  hence  Argive  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to 
Grecian  or  Greek. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Argos 
or  of  Argolis ; a Greek. 

argle-bargle  (ar'gl-hiir'gl),  v.  i.  [Also  argie- 
hargie,  argle-hargin,  etc. ; a varied  reduplica- 
tion of  argue.]  To  argue  obstinately;  bandy 
words;  haggle.  [Scotch.] 

Argo  (ar'go),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  Apyii,  name  of  Ja- 
son’s ship,  lit.  the  swift ; also  a constellation 
named  after  this  ship ; < apyog,  swift,  glancing, 
bright,  white:  see  argent.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth., 
the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  Jason  and  his 
fifty-four  companions  sailed  to  Colchis  in  quest 
of  the  golden  fleece. — 2.  An  ancient  southern 
constellation,  the  largest  in  the  heavens.  It 


contains  Canopus,  after  Sirius  the  brightest  of  the  fixed 
stars.  By  modern  astronomers  it  is  commonly  divided 
into  four  parts  by  adding  the  distinctive  words  navis, 
carina , puppis,  and  velum,  or  hull,  keel,  stern,  and  sail, 
3.  [(.  c.]  In  pool. , the  technical  specific  name 
of  the  paper-nautilus,  Argonauta  argo. — 4.  In 
conch.,  a genus  of  nudibranchiate  gastropods : 
synonymous  with  Doris.  Bohadsch. 
argol1  (ar'gol),  n.  [<  ME.  argoil,  argoyle,  AF. 
argoil;  origin  unknown;  appar.  ult.  < Gr.  apydg, 
white.]  Unrefined  or  crude  tartar;  a hard 
crust,  consisting  of  potassium  bitartrate,  formed 
on  the  sides  of  vessels  in  which  wine  has  been 
fermented.  It  is  purple  or  white  according  to  the  color 
of  the  wine.  Argol  is  used  by  dyers  to  dispose  the  stuffs 
to  take  their  colors ; and  the  purified  bitartrate,  called 
cream  of  tartar,  is  used  in  medicine,  cooking,  and  the 
processes  of  tinning  and  silvering.  It  is  also  a constitu* 
ent  of  most  baking-powders.  Also  written  argal,  argoil, 
argali,  orgal. 

irgol2  (ar'gol),  n.  [Mongol.]  A cake  of  dried 
camel’s  dung,  used  by  the  Mongols  as  fuel, 
argolett,  argoulett,  n.  [OF.  argoulet;  origin 
obscure.]  A member  of  a French  corps  of  light 
cavalry  instituted  by  Louis  XII.,  similar  to  the 
estradiots,  and  probably  armed  and  drilled  in 
partial  imitation  of  that  corps, 
argoletiert,  n [OF.]  Same  as  argolet. 
Argolic  (iir-gol'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Argolicus,  < Gr. 
ApyohiKdg,  pertaining  to  Apyolig,  Argolis.  See 
Argive.]  Belonging  to  Argolis,  the  territory 
of  Argos,  a district  of  Greece,  in  Poloponnesus, 
between  Arcadia  and  the  -Aegean  sea:  as,  the 
Argolic  Gulf. 

argon  (ar'gon),  ».  [<  Gr  apyog,  lazy,  inert.]  A 
gaseous  element  having  a density  of  19.96 
(H=l)  and  an  atomic  weight  of  39.6.  it  forms 
about  94  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
also  obtained  from  the  gases  yielded  by  the  water  of  some 
springs,  and,  with  helium  (which  see),  from  certain  min- 
erals and  from  meteoric  iron.  It  was  first  recognized  in 
1895  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  IV.  Ramsay,  who 
separated  it  from  the  nitrogen  with  which  it  had  ill  then 
been  confounded  largely  because  of  its  chemical  inert- 
ness,  it  being  more  indifferent  to  reagents  than  even  that 
element.  It  has  a boiling-point  of  —186.1"  C.,  and  in  the 
solid  state  melts  at  — 189.5°  C.  It  yields  two  characteristic 
spectra,  marked  respectively  by  certain  prominent  red 
and  blue  lines. 

Argonaut  (ar'go-nat),  n.  [<  L.  Argonauta,  < Gr. 
Apyovavrr/g,  one  who  sailed  in  the  Argo,  < Apyi>, 
Argo,  + vainyg  (=  L.  nauta),  a sailor,  < vavg,  a 
ship;  see  nave2,  nautical.]  1.  One  of  the  heroes 
who,  according  to  the  ancient  Hellenic  myth, 
sailed  with  Jason  in  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis 


argosy  | 

on  the  Euxine  sea  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

This  they  secured,  and  Jason  also  bore  back  with  him  and 
his  comrades  to  lolcus,  amid  wonderful  adventures,  the 
Colchian  king’s  daughter  Medea,  the  enchantress. 
Hence  — 2.  pi.  Those  who  emigrated  to  Cali- 
fornia about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
there  : as,  the  Argonauts  of  ’49. 


Argonaut  ( Argonauta  argo),  female. 


3.  [7.  c.]  A cephalopod  mollusk,  known  also 
as  the  paper-nautilus  and  paper-sailor . The  com- 
mon Mediterranean  species,  Argonauta  argo,  was  fabled 
to  carry  its  velamentous  arms  erect  as  sails,  and  thereby 
to  be  wafted  by  the  winds.  The  arms  are  in  fact  com- 
monly carried  appressed  to  the  shell,  and  progression  is 
effected  chiefly  backward,  as  with  other  cuttlefishes,  by 
the  ejection  of  water  through  the  siphon. 

Argonauta  (ar-go-na'ta), ».  [L.,  an  Argonaut : 
see  Argonaut.]  A genus  of  cephalopods,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Argonautidce. 

Argonautic  (ar-go-na'tik),  a.  [<  L.  Argonau- 
ticus,  < Argonauta,  Argonaut.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Argonauts,  or  relating  to  their  voy- 
age to  Colchis:  as,  the  Argonautic  story.  See 
Argonaut,.  1. 

argonautid  (ar-go-na'tid),  •n.  A cephalopod  of 
the  family  Argonautidce. 

Argonautidae  (ar-go-na'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Argonauta  + -idee.]  A family  of  octopod  cepha- 


Argonauta  argo  (male),  with  hectocotylized  arm  attached.  (Sev- 
eral times  smaller  than  the  female,  though  shown  larger.) 

lopods,  represented  by  the  genus  Argonauta , 
with  an  ovoid  finless  body  and  the  two  upper- 
most arms  (in  the  female)  expanded  terminally 


Argonauta  argo  (female),  swimming  in  the  direction  of  the  largo 
arrow  — the  smaller  showing  the  current  from  the  siphon. 

into  broad  flattish  velamenta,  which  secrete  a 
papery,  spiral,  single-chambered,  involute  shell. 
The  family  is  peculiar  in  the  development  of  the  shell. 
The  only  known  genus  is  Argonauta.  The  shells,  popularly- 
known  as  the  argonaut,  paper -nautilus,  and  paper-sailor , 
and  common  as  curiosities,  are  peculiar  to  the  female,  are 
secreted  by  the  velamentous  arms,  and  are  charged  with 
^the  eggs  in  the  breeding  season. 

argosy  (ar'go-si),  n. ; pi.  argosies  (-siz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  argosie,  argosey,  argozee,  argosea, 
also  argose,  arguze,  and  ragosie,  rhaguse,  and 
first  in  the  form  ragusye  (see  first  quot.),  < It. 
Bagusea,  pi.  Bagtisee,  lit.  a vessel  of  Bagusa  (in 
early  mod.  E.  also  Aragouse,  Arragosa),  a port 
in  Dalmatia  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
sea,  noted  for  its  commerce.]  Alarge  merchant 
vessel,  especially  one  carrying  a rich  freight. 

Furthermore,  how  acceptable  a thing  this  may  be  to 
the  Ragusyes,  Hulks,  Caravels,  and  other  foreign  rich 


argosy 

laden  ships  passing  within  or  by  any  of  the  sea-limits  of 
Her  M.’s  royalty. 

Dr.  John  Dee,  Petty  Navy  Royal,  in  Arber’s  English 
[Garner,  II.  67. 

There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 

Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood,  . . . 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 

By  the  Venetian  law,  no  slave  might  enter  a Venetian 
ship,  and  to  tread  the  deck  of  an  argosy  of  Venice  became 
the  privilege  and  the  evidence  of  freedom. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  129. 

argot  (ar'go  or  ar'got),  n.  [F.;  origin  obscure.] 
Tne  conventional  slang  of  a class,  originally 
that  of  thieves  and  vagabonds,  devised  for 
purposes  of  disguise  and  concealment;  cant; 
slang. 

Argot  is  formed  ...  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  words, 
by  the  absolute  suppression  of  grammar,  by  grotesque 
tropes,  wild  catachresis,  and  allegorical  metonymy. 

Farrar. 

Words  or  expressions  in  an  ancient  language,  if  they 
happen  to  coincide  with  some  modern  argot  or  vulgarism, 
take  on  a grotesque  association  which  is  not  due  at  all  to 
the  phrase  itself,  but  which  makes  the  phrase  seem  much 
bolder  than  it  really  is.  Quarterly  lies.,  CLXII.  177. 

argoulett,  n.  See  argolet. 

Argozoum  (ar-go-zo'um),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr. 
apyijt,  Doric  apya(,  a kind  of  serpent  (of.  apyfc, 
bright,  etc.,  < apydg,  white),  + animal.]  A 
genus  of  gigantic  animals,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  birds,  now  believed  to  be  dinosaurian  rep- 
tiles, known  by  their  footprints  in  the  Triassic 
formation  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  Hitchcock, 
1848. 

arguable  (ar'gu-a-bl),  a.  [<  argue  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  argued;  admitting  argument. 

When  men  say  “mere  philosophy,’’  they  mean  something 
arguable,  something  deniable. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Natural  Religion,  p.  184. 

argue  (ar'gu),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  argued,  ppr. 
arguing.  [<  ME.  arguen , arguwcn , < OF.  (and 
mod.  F.)  arguer,  < L.  arguere, . declare,  show, 
prove,  make  clear,  reprove,  accuse ; prob.  con- 
nected with  Gr.  apydg,  white,  bright,  etc. : see 
argent , and  cf.  declare , lit.  make  clear.]  I.  in - 
trans.  1.  To  bring  forward  reasons  to  support 
or  to  overthrow  a proposition,  an  opinion,  or  a 
measure ; use  arguments ; reason : as,  A argues 
in  favor  of  a measure,  B argues  against  it. 

With  what  cunning 

This  woman  argues  for  her  own  damnation ! 

Beau,  and  Pi.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iii.  3. 

Yet  I argue  not 

Against  Heaven’s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a jot 

Of  heart  or  hope.  Milton,  Sonnets,  xvii. 

Paul  argues  that  human  reason  so  seeking  for  God  can 
discover  his  power  and  his  divinity,  and  holds  that  the 
true  God  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  206. 

2.  To  contend  in  argument;  dispute:  as,  you 
may  argue  with  your  friend  a week  without 
convincing  him. 

Tor  e’en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  212. 

How  finely  we  argue  upon  mistaken  facts  ! 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  27. 

ii.  trans.  1 . To  debate  or  discuss ; treat  by 
reasoning;  state  the  reasons  for  or  against : as, 
the  counsel  argued  the  cause  before  the  Supreme 
Court ; the  cause  was  well  argued. 

I must  submit 

To  the  divine  decree,  not  argue  it ; 

And  cheerfully  I welcome  it. 

Fletcher  ( and  Massinger  ?),  Lover’s  Progress,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  evince;  render  inferable  or  deducible; 
show ; imply : as,  the  order  visible  in  the  uni- 
verse argues  a divine  cause. 

Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  830. 

These  were  words, 

As  meted  by  his  measure  of  himself, 

Arguing  boundless  forbearance. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

3.  To  affect  in  any  way  by  argument;  induce 
a change  in  the  mind  of,  or  in  regard  to,  by 
persuasion  or  reasoning:  as,  to  argue  one  out 
of  his  purpose ; to  argue  away  a false  impres- 
sion. 

It  is  a sort  of  poetical  logic  which  I would  make  use  of 
to  argue  you  into  a protection  of  this  play. 

Congreve,  Ded.  of  Old  Batchelor. 
4f.  To  accuse  or  charge ; impeach  or  convict : 
used  with  of. 

He  doth  implore, 

You  would  not  argue  him  of  arrogance. 

B.  Jonson,  Ind.  to  Poetaster. 

I have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  . . . expressions  of  mine 
which  can  be  truly  argued  of  obscenity,  . . . and  retract 
them.  Dry  den,  Pref.  to  Fables. 

=Syn.  Argue,  Dispute , Debate , Discuss,  plead,  expostu- 
late, remonstrate.  To  argue  is  to  defend  one’s  opinion,  or 
to  exhibit  reasons  or  proofs  in  favor  of  some  assertion 
or  principle  ; it  implies  a process  of  detailed  proof  by  one 
or  more  persons.  To  dispute  may  be  to  call  in  question 
the  statements  or  arguments  of  an  opposing  party  : as,  to 
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dispute  about  an  award.  It  often  means  the  alternate  giv- 
ing of  reasons,  especially  by  two  persons.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied to  mere  bickering,  and  is  in  general  less  dignified 
than  the  other  words.  To  debate  is  to  interchange  argu- 
ments in  a somewhat  formal  manner,  as  in  debating  soci- 
eties and  legislative  bodies.  To  discuss  is,  by  derivation, 
to  shake  or  knock  a subject  to  pieces  in  order  to  find  the 
truth,  or  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  A debate,  therefore, 
may  be  viewed  as  a discussion,  or  a discussion  as  a debate. 
Strictly,  a discussion  is  an  amicable  presentation  of  opin- 
ions, not  limited,  like  the  others,  to  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive sides  of  a proposition,  and  with  the  expectation  on  the 
part  of  all  that  the  conclusion  will  be  the  adoption  of  no  one 
person’s  opinion  or  plan  unmodified.  To  argue  a point,  to 
dispute  a position,  to  dispute  with  a neighbor,  to  debate  a 
motion,  to  discuss  a subject  or  a plan. 

Stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth 
About  a certain  question  in  the  law, 

Argu'd  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 
We  might  discuss  the  Northern  sin 
Which  made  a selfish  war  begin  ; 

Dispute  the  claims,  arrange  the  chances ; 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  win. 

Tennyson,  To  Maurice. 

They  [lawyers]  found  time  to  debate  fully  all  the  points 
of  interest  raised  by  a case,  whether  the  solution  of  them 
was  necessary  for  the  actual  decision  or  not. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  106. 

The  archbishop  was  on  his  way  to  a synod  where  the 
great  question  was  to  be  discussed  whether  gas  might  be 
used  at  the  altar  instead  of  candles. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  43. 

arguel,  n.  Same  as  argel. 
arguer  (ar'gu-er),  n.  [ME.  arguere;  < argue  + 
-er1.]  One  who  argues;  a reasoner;  a dis- 
puter. 

argufier  (ar'gfi-fi-er),  n.  One  who  argues  or 
argufies.  [Colloq.] 

I have  noticed  that  your  people  who  are  pretty  well 
agreed  are  always  the  fiercest  argujiers. 

IV.  C.  Russell , Sailor’s  Sweetheart,  i. 
argufy  (ar'gu-fi),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  argufied, 
ppr.  argufying.  [Improp.  < argue  + -fy.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  argue,  commonly  in  a pertina- 
cious manner,  or  for  the  sake  of  controversy ; 
wrangle. 

It  ain’t  no  use  to  argerfy  ner  try  to  cut  up  frisky. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  15. 
2.  To  have  weight  as  an  argument;  import; 
signify. 

II.  trans.  1 . To  contend  about ; worry  with 
argument. — 2.  To  signify;  mean. 

But  what  argufies  all  this  festivity?  'Tis  all  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  Mme.  D’Arblay,  Diary,  vi.  41. 

[In  all  uses  colloquial  or  dialectal.] 
arguitive  (iir-gu'i-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  *arguitus,  pp. 
of  arguere,  argue  (see  argue),  + -ire.]  Having 
the  character  or  form  of  an  argument.  [Bare.] 
— Arguitive  descent.  See  descent,  13. 
argulid  (ar'gu-lid),  n.  A fish-louse  of  the  fami- 
ly Argididcc. 

Argulidse  (ar-guTi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Argulus 
+ -idee.  ] A family  of  siphonostomous  entomos- 
tracan  crustaceans,  typified  by  the  genus  Argu- 
lus. These  fish-lice  have  a flat  shield-like  body,  the  ce- 
phalothorax  coalesced  with  the  abdomen,  and  the  post- 
abdomen rudimentary  and  bearing  two  tail-fins.  They  are 
parasitic  on  various  fishes,  especially  fresh- water  species, 
and  sometimes  attack  young  fishes  in  such  numbers  as  to 
cause  their  death.  The  family  with  some  authors  consti- 
tutes a suborder  Branchiura. 

Argulina  (ar-gu-li'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Argulus 
+ -ilia.]  The  ArguUdce,  rated  as  a subfamily, 
arguline  (ar'gu-lin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Argulina. 

Argulus  (iir'gii-lus),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Gr. 
apyoc,  contr.  of  aepy6 ;,  living  without  labor,  < 
a-  priv.  + Ipyav  = E.  work.’]  A genus  of  fish- 
lice,  or  epizoic  entomostracans,  the  type  of  the 
family  Argul'idec.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  modi- 
fications  of  these  parasitic  entomostracous  crustaceans, 
and  is  a common  parasite  upon  the  stickleback  and  vari- 
ous other  fishes. 

argument  (ar'gu-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  argument, 
< OF.  argument  (F.  argument),  < L.  argumentum, 
proof,  evidence,  token,  subject,  contents,  < ar- 
guere, prove,  argue:  see  argue. ] 1.  A state- 

ment or  fact  tending  to  produce  belief  con- 
cerning a matter  in  doubt ; a premise  or  prem- 
ises set  forth  in  order  to  prove  an  assumption 
or  conclnsion. 

It  is  an  argument  the  times  are  sore, 

When  virtue  cannot  safely  be  advanced. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

Thicker  than  arguments,  temptations  throng. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  75. 

The  only  argument  available  with  an  east  wind  is  to  put 
on  your  overcoat.  Lowell,  Democracy. 

[This,  the  familiar  meaning  of  the  word,  probably  origi- 
nated in  Roman  law-courts.  The  usual  definition  given  by 
Cicero  and  almost  all  authorities  is  ratio  reidubice  faciens 
fidem,  a reason  causing  belief  of  a doubtful  matter.  Boe- 
tius  in  one  place  defines  it  as  a medium  proving  a con- 
clusion. The  word  medium  here  means  a premise,  or 
premises,  according  to  all  the  commentators.  ( Petrus 
Ilisp. , tr.  v.  ad  init. ) But  since  medium  ’isually  means  the 
middle  term  of  a syllogism,  some  logicians. have  been  led 
to  give  argument  this  signification.] 
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2.  The  middle  term  of  a syllogism.  [See  pre- 
ceding note.] 

Argument  is  the  hare  proof  or  mean  term  which  is  in- 
vented by  him  that  disputetli,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
question;  but  argumentation  is  the  whole  reasoning  itself, 
of  what  form  soever  it  be,  comprehending  both  the  ques- 
tion and  also  the  proof  thereof.  Blundeville,  1619. 

Argument  again,  argumentum, — what  is  assumed  in 
order  to  argue  something,— is  properly  the  middle  notion 
in  a reasoning— that  through  which  the  conclusion  is  es- 
tablished. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  A reasoning;  the  process  by  which  the  con- 
nection between  that  which  is  or  is  supposed 
to  be  admitted  and  that  which  is  doubted  or 
supposed  to  need  confirmation  is  traced  or 
tested. 

In  matters  of  wrong  arguments  do  confound  sense,  when 
in  explanation  of  right  they  do  sensibly  approve  it. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  ii. 

The  probability  which  she  easily  perceives  in  things 
thus  in  their  native  state  would  he  quite  lost  if  this  argu- 
ment were  managed  learnedly  and  proposed  in  mood  and 
figure.  Locke. 

We  do  not  know  God  by  argument , by  reading  books  of 
evidences  or  books  of  theology  : we  know  him  just  as  we 
know  the  external  world, — by  experience. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  162. 

4.  An  address  or  composition  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  belief  or  conviction  by  rea- 
soning or  persuasion. — 5.  A series  of  argumen- 
tations for  and  against  a proposition ; a debate. 
— 6.  The  subject-matter  or  groundwork  of  a 
discourse  or  writing;  specifically,  an  abstract 
or  summary  of  the  chief  points  in  a book  or 
section  of  a book:  as,  the  arguments  prefixed 
to  the  several  hooks  of  “Paradise  Lost”  were 
an  afterthought. 

That  the  whole  argument  fall  within  compass  of  a day’s 
business. 

B.  Jonson,  Ind.  to  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

The  abstract  or  argument  of  the  piece  is  shortly  as  fol- 
lows. Jeffrey. 

7f.  Matter  of  contention,  controversy,  or  con- 
versation. 

And  sheath’d  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  1. 

It  would  he  argument  for  a week,  laughter  for  a month, 
and  a good  jest  forever.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

The  remembrance  of  this  small  vexation 
Will  be  an  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  iii.  2. 
8.  In  math.'.  ( a ) Of  a complex  number,  the 
coefficient  of  the  imaginary  unit  in  its  log- 
arithm. (&)  The  angle  or  quantity  on  which 
a series  of  numbers  in  a numerical  table  de- 
pends and  with  which  the  table  is  entered,  if, 
for  example,  a table  of  the  sun’s  declination  were  formed 
corresponding  to  every  degree,  etc.,  of  longitude,  so  that, 
the  longitude  being  known,  the  declination  might  be  found 
opposite  to  it,  then  the  longitude  would  be  called  the 
argument  of  the  table.  Tables  of  double  entry  have  two 
arguments.  In  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  the  argument, 
without  qualification,  is  the  angular  distance  on  the  epi- 
cycle of  a planet  from  the  true  apogee  of  the  epicycle ; and 
the  equation  of  the  argument  is  the  angular  distance,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  of  a planet  from  the  center  of  the  epi- 
cycle, the  correction  to  the  second  inequality.  See  equa- 
tion.—Argument  from  enumeration,  a rude  kind  of 
induction  in  which  the  inference  is  made  that  something 
is  true  of  a whole  class,  because  it  is  true  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  that  class.— Argument  from  example.  See  ex- 
ample.— Argument  from  exclusion,  an  argument  in 
which,  after  showing  that  all  causes  but  one  are  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  a phenomenon,  it  is  urged  that  the 
one  remaining  cause  must  be  the  true  one.— Argument 
Of  the  latitude,  the  arc  of  the  orbit  reckoned  from  the 
ascending  node.— Artificial  argument,  contentious 
argument,  cumulative  argument.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.—Dilemmatic  argument,  one  which  purports  to 
show  that  a whole  class  has  a certain  character  by  dividing 
it  into  parts,  and  showing  that  every  part  has  that  char- 
acter.—Disjunctive  argument,  a reasoning  of  the  form  : 
S is  either  P or  Q ; it  is  not  P ; hence  it  must  be  Q.— Dissen- 
taneous argument,  extrinsic  argument,  etc.  See 
the  adjectives.—  Hypothetical  argument,  an  argument 
one  of  whose  premises  is  a hypothetical  or  conditional 
proposition.  It  is  not  identical  with  hypothetic  inference.  ‘ 
See  hypothetic. — Inductive  argument,  an  argument 
founded  on  an  induction. — Negative  argument,  an  ar- 
gument which  concludes  the  non-existence  of  a phenome- 
non from  its  not  having  been  observed.  (For  other  phrases, 
see  argumentum, , place,  proof.)  = Syn.  3.  Plea,  Argument. 

“ Plea  should  be  used  of  the  pleadings  or  of  the  arraign- 
ment before  the  trial,  not  of  the  argument  at  the  trial. 
A plea  is  always  addressed  to  the  court ; an  argument  may 
be  addressed  either  to  the  court  or  to  the  jury.”  A.  S. 
Hill,  Rhetoric,  p.  53. 

arguments  (ar'gu-ment),  v.  [<  ME.  argumen- 
ten,  < L.  argumentari,  adduce  proof,  < argumen- 
tum : see  argument,  ».]  I.  intrans.  To  argue; 
debate;  bring  forward  reasons.  Chaucer. 

II.  trans.  To  make  the  subject  of  an  argu- 
ment or  debate.  N.  E.  D. 
argumenta,  n.  Plural  of  argumentum. 
argumentablet  (fir-gfi-men'ta-bl),  a.  [<  LL. 
argumentabilis,  that  may  be  proved,  < L.  argu- 
mentari, adduce  as  proof : see  argument,  v.,  and 
-able.']  Admitting  of  argument;  capable  of  be- 
ing argued. 
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argumental  (ar-gu-men'tal),  a.  [<  L.  argu- 
mentalis,  < argumentum : see  argument .]  Be- 
longing to  or  consisting  in  argument. 

Thus  they  dispute,  guilding  their  tongues’  report 
With  instances  and  argumentall  sawes. 

G.  Markham Sir  It.  Grinuile  (Arb.  reprint),  p.  49. 

I am  at  length  recovered  from  my  argumental  delirium. 

Johnson , Rambler,  No.  95. 

argumentation  (ar^gu-men-ta'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  argumentation , < L.  argumentation),  < argu - 
mentari,  pp.  argumcntatus , adduce  as  proof : see 
argument , v.]  1.  The  setting  forth  of  reasons 
together  with  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them ; 
also,  the  premises  and  conclusion  so  set  forth. 

Those  scholastic  forms  of  discourse  are  not  less  liable  to 
fallacies  than  the  plainer  ways  of  argumentation.  Locke. 

Argumentation  or  reasoning  is  that  operation  of  the 
mind  whereby  we  infer  one  thing,  that  is,  one  proposition, 
from  two  or  more  propositions  premised.  Watts,  Logic,  Int. 

2.  A course  of  reasoning ; discussion ; debate. 

The  relation  of  his  meaning  to  science  is  essential,  but, 
in  orderly  argumentation,  subsequent. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  019. 

=Syn.  See  reasoning. 

argumentative  (ar-gu-men'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  F. 
argumentatif,  < L.  as  if  * argume n ta iivus,  < argu- 
mentatus : see  argumentation.']  1.  Consisting 
in  argument;  containing  a process  of  reason- 
ing; controversial:  as,  an  argumentative  dis- 
course. 

We  are  not  to  dwell  upon  the  mental  processes  which 
composed  the  proof,  upon  the  argumentative  part  of  re- 
ligion ; but  upon  the  things  proved. 

Gladstone , Might  of  Right,  p.  237. 

2.  Showing  reasons  for.  [Rare.] 

Another  thing  argumentative  of  Providence  is,  etc. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

3.  Addicted  to  argument ; disputatious : as,  an 
argumentative  writer;  he  is  very  argumentative. 

argumentatively  ( ar-gu-men' ta-ti  v-li) , ado.  In 
an  argumentative  manner ; with  respect  to  rea- 
soning or  arguments. 

Bowles,  in  losing  his  temper,  lost  also  what  little  logic 
he  had,  and  though  in  a vague  way  aesthetically  right, 
contrived  always  to  be  argumentatively  wrong. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  430. 

argumentativeness  (ar-gu-men'ta-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  argumentative. 

Thus  was  the  young,  vacant  mind  furnished  with  much 
talk  about  Progress  of  the  Species,  Dark  Ages,  Prejudice, 
and  the  like,  so  that  all  were  quickly  enough  blown  out 
into  a state  of  windy  argumentativeness. 

Carlyle , Sartor  Resartus,  p.  78. 

argumentator  (ar'gii-men-ta/tor),  n.  [LL.,  < 
L.  argumentatus : see  argumentation.]  One  who 
conducts  an  argument ; a reasoner.  N.  E . D. 

argumentizet  (ar'gu-men-tlz),  v.  i.  [<  argu- 
ment + -ize.]  To  argue;  debate;  reason: 
as,  “ argumentizing  philosophy/7  Manny ngham, 

^.Discourses,  p.  34. 

argumentum  (ar-gu-men'tum),  n. ; pi.  argu- 
mental- ta).  [L. : see  argument.]  An  argument. 
—Argumentum  ad  crumenam,  an  argument  appealing 
to  the  purse,  or  to  one’s  desire  to  save  money. — Argumen- 
tum ad  hominem.  See  ad  hominem. — Argumentum 
ad  ignorantiam,  an  argument  based  upon  an  adversary’s 
ignorance  of  the  matter  in  dispute.— Argumentum  ad 
invidiam,  an  argument  appealing  to  one’s  hatreds  or 
prejudices.— Argumentum  ad  judicium,  an  argument 
addressed  to  the  judgment ; a proof  drawn  from  any  of 
the  foundations  of  knowledge  or  probability. — Argumen- 
tum ad  verecundiam  (literally,  an  appeal  to  one’s  mod- 
esty), an  argument  from  the  opinions  of  men  whose  views 
are  commonly  accepted  as  authoritative.  Also  called  ar- 
gument from  authority. — Argumentum  baculinum,  an 
appeal  to  force;  club-  or  lynch-law. — Argumentum  ex 
concesso,  ail  argument  based  on  some  previous  admis- 
sion. 

ArgUS  (ar'gus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  "Apyor,  < apyAc, 
bright.]  1.  In  Grecian  legend,  a giant  of  vast 
strength,  held  in  early  times  to  have  four  eyes, 
and  later  to  have  eyes  "without  number.  Hera 
set  him  to  guard  the  heifer  Io,  and  after  he  was 
slain  by  Hermes  transferred  his  eyes  to  the  tail 
of  the  peacock.  Hence — 2.  Any  observant  or 
sharp-sighted  person : as,  he  is  a very  Argus  in 
watchfulness. — 3.  In  ornith. : (a)  A genus  of 
gallinaceous  birds,  of  the  order  Gallinw  and 
family  Fhasianidae,  characterized  by  the  enor- 
mous development  of  the  secondary  feathers  of 
the  wings  and  middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  the 
former  being  adorned  with  numerous  ocelli,  lik- 
ened to  the  many  eyes  of  Argus.  The  type  is  the 
argus-pheasant  ( Phasianus  argus , or  Argus  giganteus  or 
pavoninus ) of  the  Malay  archipelago.  Other  species  or 
varieties  are  the  Argus  grayi  of  Elliot,  from  Borneo,  the 
Argus  ocellatus  of  Verreaux,  and  the  Argus  bipunctatus. 
Other  forms  of  the  word,  as  a genus  name,  are  Argusanus 
and  Argvsianus.  (&)  [/.  c.]  Any  species  of  the 
genus  Argus;  an  argus-pheasant.  The  common 
species  has  a body  only  about  as  large  as  that  of  a barn- 
yard hen,  but  sometimes  measures  5 or  6 feet  in  total 
length,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
tail-feathers.  The  inner  feathers  of  the  wing  are  2 or  3 
feet  long,  and  beautifully  ocellated  with  oval  shaded 
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spots.  The  general  plumage  is  brown,  variegated  with 
lighter  and  darker  tracery.  The  female  is  a plain  bird, 


lacking  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  wing-  and 
tail-feathers. 

4.  A genus  of  gastro- 
pods. Bohadsch,  1761. 

— 5.  A genus  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects.  Sco- 
poli,  1777. — 6.  A genus 
of  arachnidans.  Walker, 

1837. — 7.  [1.  c.  ] A name 
of  certain  euryalean 
ophiurians,  or  sand-stars  witb 
branching  arms.— Shetland  ar- 
gus, the  Astrophyton  (or  Euryale) 
scutatum , or  gorgon’s-nead,  a kind 
of  basket-fish,  basket-urchin,  or  sea- 
basket,  sometimes  measuring  a foot 
across.  The  ultimate  ramifications 
of  its  rays  are  estimated  to  he  some 
80,000  in  number.  See  Astrophyton 
and  basket-fish. 

Argus-eyed  (ar'gus-id),  a. 

Vigilant;  watchful;  extreme- 
ly observant.  See  Argus,  1 . 
argus-pheasant  (ar'gus- feas- 
ant), n.  See  Argus,  3. 
afgus-shell  (ar'gus-shel),  n.  [< 
argus  (with  allusion  to  the  pea- 
cock’s tail)  + shell.']  A gastro- 
pod Of  the  family  Cypneidw,  or 
porcelain-shells,  Cyprcea  argus, 
beautifully  variegated  witb  ocel- 
lated spots.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

argutationt  (iir-gu-ta'shon),  n.  [<  argute,  q.  v. 
Cf.  Jj.  argutatio(n-),  a creaking,'  < argutari,  pp. 
argutatus,  creak,  make  a noise,  < argutus,  clear, 
sharp,  shrill:  see  argute.]  Cavil;  over-refine- 
ment in  arguing ; quibble;  subtlety:  as,  “friv- 
olous argutations,”  Bp.  Hall,  Myst.  of  Godli- 
ness, 8. 

argute  (ar-gut'),  a.  [<  L.  argutus,  clear,  bright, 
sharp,  sagacious,  formally  pp.  of  arguere,  make 
clear:  see  argue.]  1.  Sharp,  as  a taste ; shrill, 
as  a sound. — 2.  Subtle ; ingenious ; sagacious ; 
shrewd;  keen. 

I will  have  him,  continued  my  father,  . . . vigilant, 
acute,  argute , inventive. 

Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  5.  332. 

The  active  preacher,  the  restless  missionary,  the  argute 
schoolman.  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  x. 

argutely  (ar-gut'li),  ado.  1.  Shrilly.— 2.  In 
a sharp  or  subtle  manner;  sagaciously; 
shrewdly.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  31. 311. 
arguteness  (ar-gut'nes),  n.  1.  Shrillness. — 2. 
Acuteness;  wittiness;  sagacity;  shrewdness. 

This  [Seneca]  tickles  you  by  starts  with  his  arguteness, 
that  [Plutarch]  pleases  you  for  continuance  with  his  pro- 
priety. Dryden,  Plutarch,  p.  118. 

Argynnis  (iir-jin'is),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  orig.  a 
misprint  for  *argyrius  or  *argyreus,  < Gr.  apyv- 
peog,  silvery,  < apyvpog,  silver.]  A genus  of  but- 
terflies, of  the  family  Hymphalidce,  commonly 
called  fritillaries;  the  several  species  of  which 
have  the  under  side  of  the  wings  marked  with 
silvery  spots.  A.  cybele  and  A.  myrina  are  two 
familiar  North  American  species, 
argyrauthemous  (ar-ji-ran'the-mus),  a.  [<Gr. 
apyvpog,  silver,  + avOejtov,  a flower.]  In  hot., 
having  silvery-white  flowers.  Craig,  1847. 
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argyranthous  (ar-ji-ran'thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ap- 
yvpog,  silver,  + avdog,  a flower.]  In  bot.,  same 
as  argyranthemous. 

argyraspid  (iir-ji-ras'pid),  n.  [<  Gr.  apyvpaom- 
dtf,  pi.,  lit.  the  silver-shielded,  < apyvpog,  silver, 
+ (unrig  (dcnrid-),  a shield.  ] A soldier  of  a chosen 
body  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great,  distin- 
guished by  carrying  shields  plated  with  silver, 
as  a mark  of  honor.  The  name  was  retained  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  for  soldiers  of  similar  chosen  bodies 
in  other  Macedonian  and  Greek  armies, 
argyria  (ar-jir'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apyvpog,  sil- 
ver, + -la.]  Same  as  argyrism. 
argyriasis  (ar-ji-ri'a-sis), n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apyvpog, 
silver,  + -iasis.]  Same  as  argyrism. 
argyric  (ar-jir'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  apyvpin&g,  of  silver, 

< apyvpog,  silver,  silver  money ; cf . L.  equiv.  ar- 
gentum: see  argent.]  In  client.,  of  silver:  same 
as  argentic. 

argyrism  (ar'ji-rizm),  n.  [(For  form,  cf.  Gr. 
apyvpiauog,  a getting  money,  < apyvplCeabai,  get 
money)  < Gr.  apyvpifrtv,  he  of  a silver  color,  < 
apyvpog,  silver,  money.]  A discoloration  of  the 
skin  and  other  parts  of  the  body  due  to  the 
medicinal  use  for  a considerable  time  of  prep- 
arations of  silver.  It  is  caused  by  the  deposition  of 
silver  or  its  compounds  in  a state  of  minute  subdivision  in 
certain  tissues.  Also  argyria,  argyriasis. 

argyrite  (ar'ji-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  apyvplng,  silver 
ore,  fern,  of  apyopiryg,  of  silver,  < apyvpog,  sil- 
ver.] In  mineral.,  same  as  argentite. 
argyrized  (ar'ji-rizd),  a.  [<  Gr.  apyvpog,  silver, 
-1-  -ize  + -ed2.]  Exhibiting  argyrism. 
argyrodite  (ar-jir'o-dit),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apyv- 
puor/g,  like  silver,  rich  in  silver  (<  apyvpog,  sil- 
ver, + elAog,  form),  + -itc2.]  A mineral  con- 
taining silver,  sulphur,  and  the  new  element 
germanium.  It  occurs  in  steel-gray  crystalline 
aggregates  at  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

Argyroneta  (ar,/tji-ro-ne'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apyvpog,  silver,  + vyrog,  verbal  adj.  of  velv,  spin.] 
A genus  of  aquatic  spi- 
ders, of  the  family 
AgalenidcB  (or  Araneidce 
in  a strict  sense).  The 
type  of  the  genus  is  the  well- 
known  water-spider  or  div- 
ing-spider, A.  aquatica , of  Eu- 
rope, which  spurs  a tubular 
web  under  water,  like  a div- 
ing-bell, mouth  downward, 
which  is  then  inflated  with 
air  earned  down  in  bubbles 
upon  the  spider’s  body  and 
set  free  beneath  the  bell. 

ArgyropelecinsB  (:ir,/ji- 
ro-pel-e-sl'ne),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Argyropelecus  + 

-inw.]  A subfamily  of 
Sternoptychidee,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus 
Argyropelecus,  with  the 
abdominal  outline  ab- 
ruptly contracted  in  ad- 
vance of  the  anal  fin, 
several  produced  neural 
spines  constituting  a 
serriform  ridge  in  advance  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
and  about  nine  branchiostegal  rays. 
Argyropelecus  (ar^ji-ro-pel'e-kus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  apyvpog,  silver,  + ire'Aenvg,  hatchet.]  The 
typical  genus  of  fishes  of  the  subfamily  Argy- 
ropeleeince : so  called  from  the  silvery  color  and 
somewhat  hatchet-like  shape. 

argyrose  (iir'ji-ros),  n.  [F.,  < Gr.  apyvpog : see 
argent.]  In  mineral.,  same  as  argentite. 
arh-,  in  words  of  Greek  origin.  See  arrh-. 
Arhan  (ar'han),  re.  Same  as  Arhat. 
arhapedan  (ar-hap'e-dan),  re.  A Syrian  mea- 
sure of  land,  a square  of  100  feet  on  the  side. 
Arhat  (ar'hat),  re.  [<  Skt.  arliant,  deserving, 
worthy,  fit,  ppr.  of  p arlt,  deserve,  he  worthy.] 
The  highest  rank  of  Buddhist  saintship;  spe- 
cifically, one  of  the  original  five  hundred  disci- 
ples of  Gautama  Buddha.  Also  Araliat,  Bahat, 
and  Arhan,  Bahan. 

arhatship  (ar'hat-ship),  n.  [<  Arhat  + -ship.] 
The  state  of  an  Arhat.  Also  arahatship. 

The  central  point  of  primitive  Buddhism  was  the  doc- 
trine of  Arahatship , — a system  of  ethical  and  mental  self- 
culture, in  which  deliverance  was  found  from  alt  the  mys- 
teries and  sorrows  of  life  iu  a change  of  heart  to  be  reached 
here  on  earth.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  226. 

arhizal,  arhizous,  a.  More  common  hut  less 
^correct  forms  of  arrhizal,  arrhizous. 
aria  (a'ri-a  or  a'ri-a),  re.  [It.,  < L.  aer,  air:  see 
air3,  also’flir1.]  In  music:  (a)  A rhythmical 
and  metrical  melody  or  tune  for  a single  voice 
(rarely  for  a monophonous  instrument),  having 
a vocal  or  instrumental  accompaniment : dis- 


Water-spider 
( A rgyronetci  a qua  tic  a ) . 


aria 

tinguisked  from  a song  Tiy  being  less  simple 
and  less  purely  lyrical.  The  aria  grande  is  the 
next  most  elaborate  species  of  solo  vocal  music 
to  the  scena  (which  see).  (b)  A distinct  form 
°f  solo  vocal  music,  distinguished  by  a clear 
division  into  three  parts,  namely,  a principal 
section,  a subordinate  section,  and  a repeti- 
tion, with  or  without  alterations,  of  the  first 
section : otherwise  known  as  the  da  capo  form, 
(c)  A solo  movement,  whether  in  strict  aria 
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Arimaspian 


The  harsh  ascetic  mode  of  treating  philosophy  by  the 
schoolmen  generated  a corresponding  barrenness,  aridity 
and  repulsiveness,  in  the  rigid  forms  of  their  technical  „ ...  , 

De  Quincey,  style,  iv.  &rignt  (a-nt  ),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME.  aright , 
vnnhnd  41.  Civi^t.  (irillt.  ( AS.  DQrllQT*  041  HmT.  + 


She  hastened  to  beseech  their  attention  unto  a military 
artette.  Scot[ 


language.  _ 

I have  often  been  reproached  with  the  aridity  of  my 
genius.  Poe , Tales,  1. 146. 

3.  Dullness  of  mind  or  situation;  depression; 
tedium.  ’ 

Strike  my  soul  with  lively  apprehensions  of  thy  excel- 
lences, to  bear  up  my  spirit  under  the  greatest  aridities 
and  dejections.  Norris. 


' r — “ — r.uvutivi  J.JJ.  ouimu  Oil ta  »1.U  uvjvv/uuiio, 

form  or  not,  in  an  extended  vocal  work,  like  an  aridness  (ar'id-nes),  n.  Same  as  aridity. 
Onera  or  an  nratnrm  ■ n.«  the  oAnronA  nvin  a T . J 


7 i wwi  T * v/ 1. iVj  llivy  evil 

opera  or  an  oratorio : as,  the  soprano  aria  “ I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.”  See  air3,  1. 
Arian1  (a'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  Ar- 
rian (AS.  Arfianisc ) ; = F.  Arien,  < LL.  Arianus 
(<  LGr.  ’ApeiavAg),  < Arms,  Anus  (improp.  Ar- 
rius),  < Gr.  ’ 'Apeio; , a man’s  name,  prop,  adj., 
martial,  warlike,  of  Ares  or  Mars,  < ’Apt/ g,  Ares, 


Around  and  between  the  ruined  cities,  and  reaching  far 
and  wide  to  the  north  and  east,  were  blank  aridness  and 
desolation.  0‘ Donovan,  Merv,  xx. 

■arieae.  [NL.,  fern.  pi.  of  -arieus,  < L.  -ari-us  + 
-e-us  : see  -ary^  and  -eons.’]  In  ho!.,  a termina- 
tion formerly  used  in  a very  few  cases  for  fam- 
ilies (orders)  instead  of  -acese. 


arigt,  < iriht , etc.,  < AS.  ariht,  earlier  on  riht. 
aright:  on,  E.  ; riht , E.  right:  see  right , n. 
The  second  sense  is  modern.]  1.  Rightly;  it, 
a right  way  or  form ; without  error  or  fault. 

Nor  can  a mail  of  passions  judge  aright, 

Except  his  miud  be  from  all  passions  free. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  iv 

These  mingled  seeds  thy  hand  shall  set  aright, 

All  laid  in  heaps,  each  after  its  own  kind. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  261 

2.  To  or  toward  the  right  hand.  [Rare.] 

The  affrighted  foemen  scatter  from  his  spear,  aright,  aleft. 

Southey,  Joan  of  Arc,  vi.  308. 


Mars : see  Ares. ^]  I.  a.  1 . Pertaining  to  or  of  Ariel1  (a'ri-el),  n.  [In  def . 1,  < LL.  ariel,  < Gr 
the  nature  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius.  See  II.  apiyX,  < Heb.  ariel,  in  the 


— 2.  Adhering  to  Arius  or  his  doctrines. 

II.  n.  In  theol.,  one  who  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Arius  and  his  school.  Arius  was  a pres- 
byter of  the  church  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century. 

He  held  that  the  Son  was  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  there- 
fore not  coeternal  nor  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  but 
created  by  and  subordinate  to  the  Father,  though  pos- 
Bessing  a similar  nature.  The  name  Arian  is  given  in  the- 
ology not  only  to  all  those  who  adopt  this  particular 
view  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  but  also  to  all  those  who, 
holding  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  yet  maintain  his 
dependence  upon  and  subordination  to  the  Father  in  the 
Godhead.  As  a class  the  Arian s accept  the  Scriptures  as 
a divinely  inspired  and  authoritative  book,  and  declare 
their  doctrines  to  he  sustained  by  its  teachings.  The  doc- 
trine of  Arius  was  authoritatively  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Nice  A.  i>.  325,  which  decreed  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  “very  God  of  very  God ; begotten,  not  made ; of 
one  substance  with  the  Father." 

Arian2,  a.  and  n.  See  Aryan. 

-arian.  [X  L.  - ari-us  (E.  -aryl-,  -ar2)  4-  -dn-us, 

E.  -an.]  A compound  suffix  of  Latin  origin, 
forming  adjectives,  and  thence  nouns,  from  or 
instead  of  adjectives  or  nouns  in  -an/1.  Words  jMwmmrujusws  arty 
so  formed  refer  sometimes  to  things,  as  agrarian,  but  nriVI2  « 

chiefly  to  persons,  either  in  regard  to  pursuit  or  occupa-  . 1 v -•  --1 
tion,  as  antiquarian,  or  to  age,  as  sexagenarian,  octoge- 
narian, centenarian,  etc.,  or  to  religious  or  social  belief 
and  practice,  as  Aquarian,  MUlenarian , necessarian,  Su- 
pralapsarian,  U nitarian,  humanitarian,  utilitarian,  etc. 

In  the  last  use  the  termination  is  extended  to  words  of 
non-Latin  origin,  as  anythingarian,  nothingarian. 

Arianism  (a'ri-an-izm),  n.  [=  F.  Arianisme,  < 


Ariina  (ar-i-i'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Arius  + -ina.] 
In  Gunther's  classification  of  fishes,  a group  of 
Siluridte  proteropterce,  with  the  anterior  and 
„ posterior  nostrils  close  together  and  without 

(Gesenius)7 e7ewhere“m'the^ Old  TeTtament  as  Wnonjmousvnth  Ariina 

a man’s  name  and  as  an  appellation  of  Jerusa-  (ar_1‘1.I7’  ”•  PL.  (.NL->  < T?us  + 

1 ’ ....  - --  In  ichth.,  a subfamily  of  siluroid  fishes,  typified 

hy  the  genus  Arius.  They  have  a form  resembling 

ill  ft.  1 1 Of  t.Vl  P Al't  1 1 A Til  41*1  ,<nn  nntfi  nil  nn  Via.  4*  41-..  i : 


, , , , — „„„  passage  cited  of  un- 

certain meaning,  perhaps  ‘fire-altar  of  God’ 
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a mams  name  and  as  an  appellation  of  Jerusa- 
lem,  where  it  is  taken  as  ‘ lion  of  God.’  Hence, 
in  T.  Heywood  and  Milton,  the  name  of  an 
angel,  and  in  Shakspere  of  an  ‘ airy  spirit  ’ 
(-V.  V-  D.).  There  is  an  allusion  in  the  poets’ 
use  to  aerial,  airyl ; hence  the  application  to  a 
heavenly  body  and  to  birds.]  If.  [ l . e.]  An 
altar.  See  etymology  and  quotation. 

Forsothe  the  ylk  ariel  or  auter  [thilke  ariel,  that  is  the 
hitjere  part  of  the  auter,  Purv.]  of  foure  cubitis,  and  fro 
ariel  [the  auter,  Purv.]  vn  to  above,  foure  corners. 

Wyclif,  Ezek.,  xliii.  16, 16(Oxf.  ed.). 

2.  The  innermost  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus, 
discovered  by  Lassell  in  1851.  It  revolves 
about  its  primary  in  2£  days. — 3.  [1.  c.]  In 
ornith.,  applied  to  sundry  birds  of  buoyant  airy 
flight:  as,  the  ariel  swallow,  Chelidon  ariel;  the 
ariel  petrel,  Procellaria  ariel;  the  ariel  toucan, 
Rhamphastos  ariel. 

[<  Ar.  aryil,  var.  of  ayyil,  a 


■ -•/  — ~ ~ ii live  a 

that  of  the  North  American  catftshes,  but  the  anterior 
nostrils  are  close  to  the  posterior,  and  the  latter  have  no 
barbels.  Most  species  have  a bony  occipital  shield,  be- 
tween which  and  the  dorsal  flu  is  a smaller  antedorsal 
shield ; the  dentition  is  variable,  but  palatine  teeth  are 


Salt-water  Catfish  ( Galeichthys  milberti). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 


ariels  of  the  Soudan.  Contemporary  i?ev.**XLIX.  854. 

, — „ ...  L N arierbant,  n.  See  arriere-ban. 

Gr.  Apeiavio/it 5f,  < Apetavifyiv,  Arianize.]  The  Aries  (a'ri-ez),  n.  [<  L.  aries  ( ariet -),  OL.  ares 
doctrines  of  the  Arians.  See  AriaiA,  n,  — Ir.  and  Gael,  reith,  a ram.]  1.  One  of  the 


m.  . . . ^ kJvO  AH  t t / 1 , ff. 

Arianize  (a'ri-an-Iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  Arianized , 
ppr.  Arianizing.  [<  LGr.  ’Apeiavi^eivt  be  an  Arian, 

< ’Apeiavdg,  Arian : see  Arian\ ] I.  trans.  To  ren- 
der conformable  to  Arianism ; convert  to  Ari- 
anism. 

II.  intrans.  To  favor  or  admit  the  tenets 
of  the  Arians ; tend  toward  Arianism : as,  an 
Arianizing  sect  of  Christians. 

Arianizer  (a'ri-an-I-zer),  n.  One  who  favors, 
tends  toward,  or  converts  others  to  Arianism. 

Arica  bark.  See  bark-. 
aricari  (ar-i-ka'ri),  n.  See  aracari. 

Aricia  (a-rish'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  < L.  Aricia, 
a town  in  Latium,  now  (It.)  La  Riccia.J  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Ariciidai. 

Ariciidae  (ar-i-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aricia  + 

-idfe.]  A family  of  free  marine  annelids,  of  the 
order  Chcetopoda. 

aricin  (ar'i-sin),  n.  [<  Arica,  the  name  of  a place 
(formerly  in  Peru,  now  in  Chili)  whence  the  bark 
is  exported,  + -in2.]  An  alkaloid  found  in  the 
*bark  of  some  species  of  Cinchona.  See  barlfl. 
arid  (ar'id),  a.  [<  L.  aridus,  dry,  < arere,  be 
dry.]  Dry;  without  moisture;  parched  with 
heat;  hence,  figuratively,  uninteresting,  life-  ar]Pta.tpt  v i 
less.  dull,  nithioss.  etc.  anetatet,  v.  i. 


...  , , . , ,L, . ,,,  a usually  present.  About  100  species  are  known,  now  re- 

sel  (Dof\>- 

Ar.  also  tyaly  a Stag.]  In  zool.y  an  Arabian  carry  the  eggs,  which  are  of  large  size,  in  their  mouth  and 

gazel,  (xazella  dama.  there  hatch  them.  A few  reach  a length  of  nearly  5 feet. 

They  are  dainty  little  antelopes,  these  gazelles  and  aril  (ar'il),  n.  [=  F.  arille  = Sp.  grill  a = Pff. 

c'™*"  VTTV  OPJ  it.  arillOy  \ NL.  arillus , < ML.  arilli  (pi.),  dried 

grapes,  < L.  aridus,  dry:  see  arid.]  In  hot.,  a 
term  variously  applied  to  the  accessory  cover* 
ings  or  appendages  of  seeds,  it  is  sometimes  used 
in  a general  sense,  without  regard  to  form  or  place  of  ori- 

cin.  and  lnnllldpR  thp  Rt,rnTlIlinlfi  carnmila  and  nvillodo  / 1, 


zodiacal  constellations. — 2.  The  first  sign  of 
the  zodiac  (marked  T3),  which  the  sun  enters 


The  Constellation  Aries. 

at  the  vernal  equinox,  March  21st,  and  leaves 
April  20th.  Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
the  sign  Aries  has  moved  completely  out  of  the  constel- 
lation of  the  same  name,  and  is  now  in  the  constellation 
Pisces. 

3.  [NL.]  In  zodl,  a genus  of  mammals.  Storr, 
1870. 


less,  dull,  pithless,  etc. 

The  arid  abstractions  of  the  schoolmen  were  succeeded 
by  the  fanciful  visions  of  the  occult  philosophers. 

/.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  285. 

As  a>rid  as  a tuft  of  moss  (a  thing  whose  life  is  in  the 
shade,  the  rain,  or  the  mountain  dew)  crumbling  in  the 
sunshine,  after  long  expectance  of  a shower. 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  xi. 

The  capital  defect  of  cold,  arid  natures  is  the  want  of 
animal  spirits.  Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 


ar!da!  ^ar  1-das)>  .w*  [Native  name.]  A kind  arietiform  (ar-i-et'i-fdrm),  a.  f<  L.  Aries 

Ar  torroto  nr>  nlmn  cirnon+li  rrlllr  4.  f t..-. I \ • nil  -1  . , L ... 


-.  ..  [<  L.  arietatus,  pp.  of  arietare, 

butt,  as  a ram,  < aries  {ariet-),  a ram : see  Aries.] 
To  push  or  butt  like  a ram.  Bailey. 
arietationt  (ar’i-e-ta-sbon),  n.  [X  L.  arieta- 
tio(n-),<  arietare,  butt : see  arietate.]  1 . The  act 
of  butting  like  a ram.— 2.  The  act  of  battering 
with  a battering-ram. 

Ordnance  do  exceed  all  arietations  and  ancient  inven- 
tions.  Bacon,  Essays,  No.  68. 

3.  The  act  of  colliding  or  conflicting.  Glanville. 


of  taffeta,  or  plain  smooth  silk  stuff  without 
pattern,  from  the  East  Indies, 
aridge  (a-rij'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  a3  -(-  ridge.] 
In  a ridge ; in  or  into  a ridge-like  position. 
You’re  oilers  quick  to  set  your  back  aridge, 

Though’t  suits  a tom-cat  more’n  a sober  bridge. 

Lowell,  Monument  to  the  Bridge. 

aridity  (a-rid'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  aridities  (-tiz).  [=F. 


(Ariet-),  a sign  of  the  zodiac  (see  Aries),  + 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  shape  of  the  symbol 
of  the  zodiacal  sign  Aries  ( T ). 
arietine  (ar'i-e-tin),  a.  [<  L.  arietinus,  (.  aries 
(ariet-),  a ram : see  Aries.]  Butting;  pertaining 
to  or  having  the  nature  of  a ram. 

The  gap  in  the  fence  discovered  by  their  arietine  leader. 

Literary  World.  June,  1871. 


* “w-u'-j  "iwiuuu  loniiu  Lu  a i/i in  ui  piHi/C  ui  ori- 
gin, and  includes  the  strophiole,  caruncle,  and  arillode  (see 
these  words) ; but  it  is  usually  limited  to  a more  or  less 
nearly  complete  seed-covering  which  originates  from  the 
funiculus  near  the  hilum,  or  from  the  placenta  when  there 
is  no  funiculus.  Also  arillus. 

ariled  (ar'ild),  a.  Same  as  arillate. 
arillate  (ar'i-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  arillatus,  < arillus : 
see  aril.]  Furnished  with  an  aril,  as  the  fruit  of 
the  spindle-tree. 

arillated  (ar'i-la-ted),  a.  Same  as  arillate. 
arilli,  n.  Plural  of  arillus. 
arilliform  (a-ril'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  arillus,  aril, 
L.  forma , form.  ] Having  the  form  of  an  aril, 
arillode  (ar'i-lod),  n.  [<  NL.  * arillodium , < aril- 
lus, aril,  + Gr.  eMor,  form.]  In  hot.,  a false  aril  : 
sometimes  applied  to 
a form  of  aril  which  fA 
originates  from  the 
micropyle  or  raphe 
instead  of  at  or  be- 
low the  hilum,  as  in 
the  nutmeg.  Also 
swelled  arilode. 
arillus  (a-ril'us),  n. ; 
pi.  arilli  (-1).  [NL.] 

Same  as  aril. 

Arilus  (ar'i-lus),  n. 

[NL.]  A genus  of  het- 
eropterous  hemip- 
terous insects,  of  the 
fstmily Reduviida;,  for- 
merly including  the 
species  of  Prionidus, 
as  the  wheel-bug. 

Arimasp  ( ar 'i-masp), 
n.  [<  L.  Arimaspi,  < 

Gr.  ’Apipaarol,  pi, 


Arillodes. 
a,  b,  seed  of  Rtcinus  communis ; 
c,  seed  of  Chelidonium  majus;  d,  e, 
seed  of  Myristica  fragrans,  nut- 
meg and  mace;  /,  arillode.  (a,  b, 
ana  c magnified. ) 


<*4  4U1UJ  (j;  i ..  '*'•  J pi*  M'  fWH'VOO  l — -*■  • 

aridite,  < h.ariditas,  dryness,  < aridus,  dry:  see  arietta  (a-ri-et'ta),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  aria,  q.  v.] 
and.]  1.  The  state  of  being  arid;  dryness;  A short  song;  an  air,  or  a little  air. 
want  of  moisture.-— 2.  Figuratively,  want  of  ariette  (a-ri-et'),  n ^ ' T' 

interest ; dryness ; lifelessness.  Same  as  arietta . 


7 r-,  a 

‘ Scythian’  word,  said 

to  mean  ‘one-eyed’;  according  to  Herodotus, 
‘ Scythian,’  < apiya,  one,  + envoi),  eye ; according 
to  Eustathius,  < apt,  one,  + paaitig,  eye.]  One 
of  the  Arimaspi,  a mythical  tribe  of  Scythians, 
believed  in  antiquity  to  have  carried  off  a hoard 
of  gold  which  was  under  the  guardianship  of 
griffins.  Figures  of  Arimasps  occur  sometimes  in  Greek 
rV"  TtX  .art’  represented  in  Oriental  dress  and  fighting  griffins. 

|P.,  t It.  arietta,  q.  v.]  Arimaspian  (ar-i-mas'pi-an),  n.  Same  as  Ari- 
masp. 


Arimaspian 

As  when  a gryphon  through  the  wilderness  . . . 
Pursues  the  Arimaspian , who  by  stealth 
Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloin’d 
The  guarded  gold.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  945. 

Goat  or  griffin,  Christian  or  Cockney,  Miser  or  Arimas- 
pian.  Blackwood’s  Mag.,  XXI.  780. 

Anns  (a-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [ < A ra-  + -hiOi. ] A sub- 
family of  birds,  of  the  family  Bsittacidce,  includ- 
ing the  wedge-tailed  macaws  and  parrakeets  of 
America.  SeeAra2and  Conurus.  Also  written 
Arainw. 

ariolation  (ar//i-o-la,shon),  n.  See  hariolation. 
Arion  (a-ri'on),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Arion,  < Gr.  ’Api- 
<ov,  a celebrated  cithara-player,  said  to  have 
been  rescued  from  drowning  by  a dolphin.]  A 
genus  of  pulmonate  gastropods,  by  some  refer- 
red to  the  family  Limacidee  and  subfamily  Ario- 
nince,  but  now  generally  considered  as  the  type 
of  a family  Arionidce,  including  several  species 
of  slugs,  of  which  A.  ater,  the  black  slug,  is  a 
characteristic  example. 

In  the  principal  genus,  Arion,  there  is  a triangular  pore 
at  the  upper  posterior  partof  the  body,  which  readily  sep- 
arates it  from  Umax.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  S19. 

arionid  (a-ri'on-id),  n.  A gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily Arionidce. 

Arionids  (ar-i-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Arion  + 
-id®.]  A family  of  geophilous  pulmonate  gas- 
tropods, resembling  the  IAmacidce,  and  repre- 
sented by  such  genera  as  Arion  and  Ario'Umax. 
Its  technical  characters  are  a shell  reduced  to  a small  fiat 
plate  or  granules,  a small  and  shield-like  anterior  mantle, 
the  jaw  entire  and  transversely  ribbed,  and  teeth  of  three 
kinds,  the  laterals  especially  differing  from  those  of  the 
Limacidce  by  their  low,  wide,  and  quadrate  form.  They 
are  confounded  with  the  limacids  under  the  general  name 
of  slugs. 

Arionin*  (arG-o-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Arion 
+ -in®.]  The  slugs  of  the  genus  Arion  and  re- 
lated genera,  such  as  Ariolimax,  regarded  as  a 
subfamily  of  the  Limacidce. 

The  Limacidae  are  divisible  into  three  subfamilies.  In 
the  Arioninte  the  shell  may  be  present,  though  concealed 
by  the  mantle,  or  it  may  be  represented  by  a number  of 
calcareous  grains  scattered  through  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  mantle.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  318. 

ariose  (ar-i-os'),  a.  [<  It.  arioso,  q.  v.]  Charac- 
terized by  melody,  as  distinguished  from  har- 
mony. [Rare.] 

Mendelssohn  wants  the  ariose  beauty  of  Handel ; vocal 
melody  is  not  his  forte ; the  interest  of  his  airs  is  harmonic. 

Foreign  Quarterly  Be v. 

arioso  (a-re-6'so),  a.  [It.,  K aria,  air:  see  aria 
and  air3.]  In  music,  like  an  air,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  recitative . The  word  is  used  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  recitative  passages  which  are 
treated  more  in  the  smooth  and  melodious  style  of  airs 
than  in  the  ordinary  style  of  recitatives.  In  instrumental 
music  it  indicates  a flowing  vocal  style.  Prefixed  to  an 
air,  it  denotes  a sustained  elaborate  style,  appropriate  to 
the  great  airs  of  an  opera. 

-arious.  [Accom.  of  L.  -arius : see  -aryl-  aild 
-ous.]  A suffix  of  Latin  origin,  another  form 
of  -aryl,  but  used  only  in  adjectives,  as  in  ad- 
versarious,  arenarious,  calcarious  (now  errone- 
ously calcareous),  gregarious,  vicarious,  etc. 
arisadt,  arisardt,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A long 
robe  or  tunic  girded  at  the  waist,  worn  by 
women  in  Scotland  as  late  as  1740.  Blanche. 
Also  airisad,  airisard. 

arise  (a-iiz'),  £.  i. ; pret.  arose,  pp.  arisen,  ppr 
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4.  To  come  into  view,  as  from  a hiding-place  ; 
specifically,  to  appear,  as  the  sun  or  a star, 
above  the  horizon : hence,  to  begin,  or  be  ush- 
ered in,  as  the  day. 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 

Shak.,  R,  and  J.,  ii.  2. 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  170. 

5.  To  come  into  being  or  action;  come  into 
existence  or  play;  start  into  prominence  or 
activity ; appear ; come  upon  the  scene : as,  a 
false  prophet  has  arisen;  a great  wind  arose; 
a cry  arose. 

Now  there  arose  up  a new  king  over  Egypt,  which  knew 
not  Joseph.  j;x>  j g. 

Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all,  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  spirit  and  truth.  Milton,  P.  E.,  xii.  631. 

For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I go. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hali. 
The  idea  of  a universal  and  beneficent  Creator  of  the 
universe  does  not  seem  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  man  until 
he  has  been  elevated  by  long-continued  culture. 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  II.  377. 

6.  To  have  a beginning  or  origin;  originate, 
(u)  To  have  or  take  its  rise,  as  a river ; rise,  as  from  a 

Rfllirpp  (h\  Tn  moult  ow  wwnoooJ  , 


— • v'/  inoi-ccu,  as  num  a cause  . as, 

of  these  appalling  accidents  arise  from  carelessness. 

All  the  powers  and  capacities  of  man,  being  the  work  of 
God,  must  have  their  proper  place  in  his  designs  ; and  the 
evil  in  the  world  arises  not  from  their  use,  but  from  their 
misuse-  Gladstone , Might  of  Right,  p.  110. 

7.  To  come  or  spring  up  incidentally,  as  any- 
thing requiring  attention : as,  other  cases  can 
be  attended  to  as  they  arise. 

Fortunately,  the  contingency  to  which  I allude  ithe  ne- 
cessity  of  a coup  d’etat]  never  arose. 

E.  Dicey , Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  124. 

8.  To  rise  in  hostility;  rebel:  with  against: 
as,  the  men  arose  against  their  officers. 

When  he  arose  against  me,  I caught  him  by  his  beard. 

1 Sam.  xvii.  35. 

[In  senses  1-4,  6 (a),  and  8,  rise  is  now  more 
common.  ] = Syn.  Arise,  Rise.  The  choice  between  these 
words  was  primarily,  and  still  often  is,  a matter  of  rhythm. 
The  literal  meanings,  however,  or  those  which  seem  literal’ 
have  become  more  associated  with  rise,  and  the  consciously 
figurative  with  arise : as,  he  rose  from  his  chair ; the  sun  rose; 
the  provinces  rose  in  revolt;  trouble  arose;  “Music  arose 
with  its  voluptuous  swell,”  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  21. 
ariset  (a-rlz'),  n.  [<  arise,  v.  i.]  Rising. 

Upon  the  arise  or  descent  of  the  stars. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  3. 

arish  (ar'ish),  n.  [Pers.]  A Persian  linear 
measure,  equal  to  38.3  English  inches, 
aristt,  n.  [ME.,  < AS.  Wrist,  erist,  erest (=Goth. 


Aristolochia 

He  [Periander]  reckoned  that  popular  estate  ...  best 
which  came  nearest  unto  an  aristocracy  or  regiment  of 
wise  and  noble  senate.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  276. 

2.  A form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  exercised  by  those  members  of  the 
state  who  are  distinguished  by  their  rank  and 
opulence.  When  the  ruling  power  is  exercised  by  a 
very  few  of  this  class  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  the 
government  becomes  an  oligarchy. 

The  aristocracy  ot  Venice  hath  admitted  somany  abuses 
. . . that  the  period  of  its  duration  seems  to  approach. 

Swift. 

Take  away  the  standing  armies,  and  leave  the  nobles  to 
themselves,  and  in  a few  years  they  would  overturn  every 
monarchy  in  Europe,  and  erect  aristocracies. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  288. 

3.  A body  of  persons  holding  exceptional  pre- 
scriptive rank  or  privileges;  specifically,  a 
class  of  hereditary  nobility;  the  nobles  of  a 
country  and  those  nearly  related  to  them. 

Between  the_  aristocracy  and  the  working  people  had 
sprung  up  a middle  class,  agricultural  and  commercial. 

Macaulay. 

4.  Persons  noted  for  superiority  in  any  charac- 
ter or  quality,  taken  collectively:  as,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  or  of  culture. 


7i\  n.  ’ . " rlvel  ■ rl8e>  as  Ilom  a tocracy  oi  weaitn  or  or  culture, 

source,  (b)  loresultor  proceed,  as  from  acause:  as.most  aristocrat  lar'is-to  lrrnt  nr  n re 

ot  these  appalling  accidents  arise  from  carelessness.  aristocrat;  (ar  is  to  krat  or  a-rts  to-krat),  n.  [< 


E.  aristocrate,  a reverse  formation  from  the 
adj.  aristocratique : see  aristocratic.']  1.  A 
member  of  the  aristocracy  or  men  of  rank  in  a 
community ; hence,  a person  having  the  traits 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  an  aristocracy : 
as,  “a  born  aristocrat,”  Mrs.  Browning.— 2. 
One  who  favors  an  aristocracy ; one  who  is  an 
advocate  of  an  aristocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

aristocratic  (arGs-to-krat'ik),  a.  [<  P.  aristo- 
cratique, < Gr.  aptoToKpaTiKdg,  pertaining  to  aris- 
tocracy, < apiaroicpaTia : see  aristocracy .]  1.  Per- 
taining to  aristocracy  or  a ruling  oligarchy ; 
consisting  in  or  pertaining  to  the  rule  of  a 
privileged  class ; oligarchic : as,  an  aristocratic 
constitution  ; an  aristocratic  government. 

The  Areopagus  was  a body  of  aristocratic  tendencies 
consisting  of  those  who  had  served  the  office  of  archon ; 
its  function  was  to  maintain  the  laws  in  their  integrity. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  144. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  befitting  the 
nobility  or  men  of  rank;  resembling  in  man- 
ners or.  character  the  aristocracy  or  higher 
classes  in  a community:  as,  aristocratic  pride; 
aristocratic  in  sentiment. — 3.  Belonging  to  an 
aristocracy. 

aristocratical  (ar//is-to-krat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
aristocratic. 


arising.  [<  ME.  arisen,  < AS.  drisan  (=  ONorth. 
arrisa  = OS.  arisan  = OHG.  ar-y  ir -,  ur-risan  = 
Goth,  urreisan , arise),  < a-  4-  risan , rise : see  a-1 
and  rise *.]  1.  To  get  up  from  sitting,  lying, 

or  kneeling,  or  from  a posture  or  state  of  re- 
pose, as  from  sleep  or  the  grave : as,  the  audi- 
ence arose  and  remained  standing. 

I will  arise , and  go  to  my  father.  Luke  xv.  18. 

The  king  arose  very  early  in  the  morning.  Dan.  vi.  19. 

Arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light. 

Epli.  v.  14. 

Many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose. 

Mat.  xxvii.  52. 

Arise,  hd  said,  to  conquering  Athens  go, 

There  fate  appoints  an  end  of  all  thy  woe. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  533. 

I dub  thee  knight. 

Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton’s  heir. 

Scott , Marmion,  vi.  12. 
2.  To  get  up  from  a sitting  or  session,  as  of  a 
court;  suspend  sittings  for  a time;  adjourn: 
as,  the  court  arose  at  4 o’clock.  [Archaic : see 
rise.] — 3.  To  spring  up  from,  or  as  from,  the 
ground  ; ascend ; mount  or  move  from  a lower 
to  a higher  place  : as,  vapors  arise  from  humid 
ground. 

The  forests  were  filled  with  birds  ; and,  at  the  discharge 
of  an  arquebuse,  whole  flocks  would  arise. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  76. 
From  right  to  left  about  the  flashing  mass 
Arose  a spiral  stair,  the  tower  ringing. 

C.  De  Kay,  Vision  of  Nimrod,  v. 
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urrists),  arising,  < arisan,  arise,  + -t,  a common  aristocratic. 
noun  formative.]  A rising,  as  from  a seat,  a aristocratically  (ar'Ts-to-krat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
bed,  or  the  ground,  or  from  below  the  horizon:  a0  aristocratic  manner.  ’ 
as,  “at  the  sonne  ariste,”  Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  aristocraticalness  (ar,/is-to-krat'i-kal-nes),  n. 
aristt.  A shortened  form  of  ariseth.  Chaucer.  The  quality  of  being  aristocratic, 
arista  (a-ris'ta),  ».;  pi.  aristae  (-te).  [L.,  the  aristocratism  (ar'is-to-krat-izm  or  ar-is-tok'ra- 

awn  or  beard’  of  grain.  Of.  arrest^.]  1.  In  tizm),  n.  [<aristocrat  + -ism.]  Aristocratic  rank, 
hot.,  an  awn  (which  see). — 2.  In  zool.,  an  awn  privilege,  or  character;  the  state  or  condition 
or  tactile  filament  at  the  end  of  the  antenna  of  being  aristocratic  in  rank  or  feeling;  mem- 
an  insect,  as  in  some  Ztiptera.  bership  of  or  adherence  to  a privileged  class. 

The  antenme  . . . may  ...  be  very  short  and  com-  Aristocratism  rolls  in  its  carriage,  while  patriotism  can- 
posed  of  three  joints,  frequently  bearing  a tactile  hair  at  not  trail  its  cannon.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  i 2 

tile  extremity  (arista).  Claus  Zool.  (trans.),  I.  673.  aristocratize  (ar-is-tok'ra-tlz),  V. ; pret.  and 
aristarcn  (ar  ls-tark),  n.  [<  L.  Aristarchus , < pp.  aristocratized , ppr.  aristocratizing.  [<  F. 
Gr.  Apicrapxoq,  a critic  of  Alexandria,  noted  for  aristocratiser , < aristocrate:  see  aristocrat  and 
his  severity,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Homeric  -ize.]  I.  trans.  To  render  aristocratic, 
poems.]  A severe  critic:  as,  “the  aristarch  II.  intrans.  To  favor  or  support  aristocracy. 
Johnson  ” Scott,  Abbot,  Int.  [Rare.] 

Aristarchian  ( ar-i s-t ar 'ki-an ) , a.  [<  Gr.  Apt-  aristocratyt  (ar-is-tok'ra-ti),  n.  Same  as  aris- 
Grapxeiog,  < ApiGrapxogy  or  < Aristarchus  + -ian.]  tocracy.  Burton. 

Like  the  ancient  critic  Aristarchus;  severely  aristodemocracy(ar,/is-to-de-mok'ra-si),)i.  [< 
critical.  aristo(cracy)  + democracy.]  Government  by  no- 

aristarcnyf  (ar  is-tar-ki),  n. ; pi.  aristarchies  bles  and  the  commonalty;  a government  com- 
(-kiz).  [<  LGr.  apiarapx'ia,  < Gr.  aptarapxog,  best-  posed  of  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements 
ruling,  < aptcTog,  best,  + apxuv,  rule.  Cf.  arts-  combined.  Imp.  Diet, 
tocracy.]  Government  by  the  best  men;  abody  Aristolochia  (arGs-t.o-lo'ki-ii),  n.  [L.,  < 
of  worthy  men  constitutim?'  a ffovuTnmpTit.  a mrtTnXn'v'm  oIca  a nirr-rr.'), Awm  ’ 


if  J w w ' VXJ.V/  WVDU  lllOU  , ai  k. 

of  worthy  men  constituting  a government. 
aristarchy2t  (ar'is-tar-ki),  n.  [<  Aristarchus.] 
Severe  criticism  like  that  of  the  ancient  critic 
Aristarchus.  [Rare.] 

Howbeit,  the  ground  on  which  I would  build  his  chief 
praise  (to  some  of  the  Aristarchy  and  sour  censures  of 
these  days)  requires,  first,  an  apology. 

Sir  J.  llarington,  Brief  View  of  Ch.  of  Eng.,  p.  163. 

aristate  (a-ris'tat),  a.  [<  LL.  aristatus,  < L. 
arista,  awn  or  beard  of  grain.]  Awned:  hav- 
ing a pointed,  beard-like  process,  like  that  of 
barley.  See  cut  under  harley. 
aristocracy  (ar-is-tok'ra-si),  n.;  pi.  aristocra- 
cies (-siz).  [<  OF.  aris'iocracie,  F.  aristocratic, 

< ML.  *aristocratia,  < Gr.  aptaroKparta,  the  rule 
of  the  best  (cf.  apicTOKpareiadat,  be  governed  by 
the  best-born),  < apiorog,  best,  4-  - Kparia , rule, 

< sparely,  be  strong,  rule.]  If.  Government  by 
the  best  men  in  the  state ; a governing  body 
composed  of  the  best  men  in  the  state. 


Gr. 


— w v^..mi  .o  cy  ft/  m ai/j  lv.  [U.j  \ VAX. 

apLCToTioxia. , also  apicrdkSxeia , an  herb  promoting 
child-birth,  < apicrrog , best, 
+ Xoxeta,  child-birth : see 
lochia.']  A genus  of  di- 
cotyledonous apetalous 
plants,  th  e type  and  prin- 
cipal genus  of  the 
family  Aristolocliiacex , 
chiefly  woody  climbers, 
and  very  widely  distrib- 
uted. There  are  about  ISO 
species,  of  which  11  occur 
in  the  United  States.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  curious 
Dutchman’s-Pipe  flowers,  which  vary  greatly  in 

(Aristolochia Sipho  form  and  size,  but  are  all  so 

[ macro, p yiia]).  constructed  as  to  imprison  in 

some  way  the  insects  which  visit  them.  The  relative 
position  of  the  anthers  and  stigmas  prevents  fertilization 
without  the  agency  of  insects,  and  self-fertilization  even 
by  their  aid  is,  at  least  in  some  cases,  made  impossible  by 
proterogyny.  The  flowers  are  usually  of  a dingy  hue. 


Aristolochia 
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A.  Ooldieana , of  Calabar,  has  the  largest  that  are  yet 
known,  the  blade  of  which  is  nearly  2 feet  in  breadth.  In 
A.  Clematitis  insects  bringing  pollen  to  the  early  ma- 
tured stigma  are  imprisoned  by  impeding  hairs  which 
wither  after  the  fresh  pollen  is  shed.  This  and  some 
other  European  species  had  formerly  a reputation  as  em- 
menagogues  and  as  facilitating  parturition.  Various 
species  have  had  a popular  reputation  as  remedies  for 
snake-bites,  as  anthelmintics,  etc.,  and  the  Virginia  snake- 
root,  or  serpentary-root,  A.  Serpentaria,  is  employed  as  a 
stimulating  tonic  and  diaphoretic.  The  pipe-vine,  or 
Dutchman’s-pipe,  A.  Sipho,  a native  of  the  Alleghanies, 
with  very  large  cordate  leaves,  is  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental climber. 

Aristolochiaceae  (ar#is-to-lo-ki-a,'s§-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Aristolochia  + -ace®.]  " A family 
of  dicotyledonous  apetalous  plants,  character- 
ized by  an  inferior  capsular  many-seeded  fruity 
epigynous  stamens,  and  a colored,  usually  irreg- 
ular, calyx.  The  principal  genera  are  Aristolochia  and 
Asarum , with  about  200  species,  herbs  or  woody  climbers, 
widely  distributed  through  temperate  and  tropical  regions, 
and  possessing  bitter  and  acrid  properties.  See  Aristolo- 
chia, and  cut  under  Asarum. 

aristolochiaceous  (ar''/is-to-16-ki-a'shius),  a. 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  Aristolochiacece. 

aristological  (artis-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  aristology.  N.  E.  J). 

aristologist  (ar-is-tol'o-jist),  re.  [<  aristology 
+ -is#.]  One  skilled  in  aristology.  N.  E.  Z>. 

aristology  (ar-is-tol'o-ji),  re.  [<  Gr.  apiorov, 
breakfast,  + -Twyla,  < Myeiv,  speak : see  - ology. ] 
The  science  of  dining.  T.  Walker.  [Bare.] 

Aristonetta  (ar'is-to-net'a),  re.  [NL.,<  Gr.  api- 
otos,  best,  + vr/rra,  a (luck,  = L.  anas : see  Areas.] 
A genus  of  sea-ducks,  subfamily  Fuligulince, 
family  Anatidce : named  from  the  excellence  of 
the  flesh.  The  type  and  only  species  is  the  ean- 
vasback,  A.  vallisneria.  S.  F.  Baird,  1858.  See 
cut  under  canvasback. 

Aristophanic  (ar'is-to-fan'ik),  a.  and  re.  [<  L. 
Aristophanicus,  < Aristophanes,  < Gr.  ’Apiaro^avr/g, 
Aristophanes.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  -writ- 
ings or  style  of  Aristophanes,  the  great  comic 
poet  of  Athens ; shrewd ; witty. 

II.  re.  [#.  c.  ] In  anc.  pros.,  same  as  first  Phere- 
cratic.  See  Pherecratic , 

Aristotelean  (ar-is-tot-o-le'an),  a.  Same  as 
Aristotelian. 

Aristotelian  (ar//is-to-te'li-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L. 
Aristotelius,  -levs,  < Gr.  ’AptaroreTteiog,  pertaining 
to  ’Apiarorefr/s,  L.  Aristo teles,  Aristotle.]  I.  a. 

Pertaining  to  Aristotle  (bom  at  Stagira  in 
Macedonia,  384  B.  c.,  died  322  B.  0.),  the  father 
of  logic  and  the  most  influential  of  all  philoso- 
phers, or  to  his  works,  school,  or  philosophy. 
See  peripatetic — Aristotelian  logic,  (a)  The  logic  of 
Aristotle,  especially  in  the  modified  form  taught  in  the 
middle  ages.  ( b ) Formal  logic,  based  on  the  four  propo- 
sitional forms  : All  S is  P ; No  S is  P ; Some  S is  P ; Some 
S is  not  P. — Aristotelian  sorites,  a progressive  chain  of 
reasoning  like  the  following : He  who  is  prudent  is  temper- 
ate ; he  who  is  temperate  is  constant ; he  who  is  constant 
is  unperturbed ; he  who  is  unperturbed  is  without  sorrow ; 
he  who  is  without  sorrow  is  happy;  therefore,  the  prudent 
man  is  happy. 

The  progressive  sorites  has  been  called  the  common  or 
Aristotelian.  This  latter  denomination  is  an  error,  for 
Aristotle,  though  certainly  not  ignorant  of  the  process  of 
reasoning  now  called  sorites,  does  not  enter  upon  its  con- 
sideration. Sir  Wi.  Hamilton. 

n.  n.  A follower  of  Aristotle.  See peripatetic. 

Aristotelianism  (ar^is-to-te'li-an-izm),  n.  [< 
Aristotelian  + - ism .]  The  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, or  any  later  modification  of  it.  Aristo- 
telianism is  a kind  of  metaphysical  evolutionism.  Its 
central  idea  is  the  distinction  of  act  and  power  (actuality 
and  potentiality).  The  nature  of  the  world  as  a whole,  as 
well  as  every  part  of  it,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  analogy 
of  the  growth  of  a tree  from  a seed.  The  tree  has  a sort 
of  being  in  the  seed — a potential  being:  it  exists  in  it  in 
power  only.  That  which  is  actualized  in  the  perfected  de- 
velopment from  the  seed  — the  tree — exists  in  act  or  ac- 
tuality. This  perfected  development  — the  entelechy  — 
is  the  characteristic  nature  of  the  thing  which  places  it  in 
some  natural  species,  and  which  is  its  form,  or  that  ele- 
ment of  the  thing  which  makes  it  to  be  the  kind  of  thing 
that  it  is.  The  other  element,  which  merely  makes  the 
thing  to  be,  is  its  matter , which,  as  unformed,  is  identified 
by  Aristotle  with  the  power  or  potentiality  of  a germ. 
Every  event  is  an  act  of  development.  Most  events  take 
place  under  the  influence  of  an  external  efficient  cause, 
and  their  character  is  determined  by  an  end.  Matter , 
form,  efficient  cause , and  end  are  the  four  Aristotelian 
causes  or  principles.  But  not  all  events  are  brought  about 
by  external  efficient  causes.  Some  happen  by  fortuitous 
spontaneity,  and  are  not  determined  by  any  causes  what- 
ever. Other  events  come  to  pass  naturally,  that  is,  by  a 
self-determined  growth.  Besides  that  which  is  moved  but 
does  not  cause  motion,  and  that  which  is  both  moved  and 
causes  motion,  there  must  needs  be  a tertium  quid,  which 
is  not  moved,  yet  causes  motion ; and  this  is  God,  or  pure 
act  (actuality)  without  undeveloped  potentiality.  The  soul 
is  the  entelechy,  or  perfect  flower,  of  the  body.  It  has 
three  parts,  the  vegetative  (or  merely  vital),  the  sensible, 
and  the  rational.  The  reason  is  not  a mere  belonging  of 
the  individual ; it  exists  before  the  body,  and,  as  the  ac- 
tive reason,  is  common  to  all  persons  upon  the  tablets  of 
whose  passive  reason  it  writes  its  dicta.  Space  and  time 
are  mere  logical  elements  of  motion.  Aristotle  is  justly 
called  the  father  of  logic,  although  there  were  some  vague 


logical  doctrines  before  him,  and  although  his  system  is 
now  largely  superseded.  He  holds  the  only  excellent  rea- 
soning to  be  syllogism,  and  all  other  kinds  of  reasoning  to 
be  imperfect  approximations  to  syllogism.  Particular 
facts  are  first  and  best  known  to  us,  but  general  truths 
are  first  and  best  known  in  themselves.  Science  must  set 
out  with  certain  fixed  first  principles,  which  are  defini- 
tions. Knowledge  is  a development  from  impressions  of 
sense,  to  the  formation  of  which  reason  and  experience 
both  contribute.  Things  are  of  ten  classes,  substances, 
relations,  quantities,  qualities,  etc.  See  category.  Differ- 
ent genera  are  subdivided  upon  different  principles,  so 
that  there  are  no  cross-divisions  in  the  real  classification 
of  natures.  It  is  possible  to  so  collate  passages  from  Aris- 
totle as  to  make  him  appear  as  an  inductive  logician ; but 
the  whole  cast  of  his  mind  was  such  as  to  lead  him  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  induction.  He  lays  much 
stress  on  the  principle  of  excluded  middle,  which  he  treats 
as  a corollary  of  the  principle  of  contradiction ; and  he 
lias  a general  leaning  to  hard  and  rather  wooden  distinc- 
tions. The  most  important  of  his  ethical  doctrines  are 
that  happiness  lies  in  the  working  out  of  one’s  inward- 
ness, and  that  every  virtue  is  a golden  mean  between  two 
vices. 

Aristotelic  (ar'is-to-tel'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  Aristo- 
telicus,  < Gr.  ’ApterroreTiKoc,  < ’ApiaroreTriq,  Aris- 
totle.] Pertaining  to  Aristotle  or  to  his  phi- 
losophy. 

Aristotle’s  lantern.  See  lantern. 
aristulate  (a-ris'tu-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  aristulatus, 
< aristula,  dim.  of  L.  arista , awn  or  heard  of 
grain.]  In  hot.,  having  a short  beard  or  awn. 
A.  Gray. 

arithmancy  (ar'ith-man-si),  re.  [=  Sp.  arit- 
mancia=  Pg.  arithmancia;  contr.  of  arithmo- 
mancy, q.  v.]  Same  as  arithmomancy. 
arithmantical  (ar-ith-man'ti-kal),  a.  Of  or 
^.pertaining  to  arithmancy.  AT.  E.  D. 
arithmetic  (a-rith'me-tik  ; as  adjective,  ar-ith- 
met'ik),  re.  and  a.  [The  ME.  forms  are  cor- 
rupt: arsmetike,  arsmetrik,  ars  metrike,  etc.,  in 
simulation  of  L.  ars  metrica,  the  metric  art; 
later  ME.  arismetrik  (early  mod.  E.  arithmc- 
tricke,  arithmetick,  after  mod.  F.  and  L.),  < OF. 
arismetique,  mod.  F.  aritlimetique  = Pr.  aris- 
metica  = Sp.  arismetica,  now  usually  aritmetica 
= Pg.  arithmetica  = It.  aritmetica= G.  Sw.  Ban. 
arithmetilc,  < L.  arithmetica,  < Gr.  apid/iynn?]  (sc. 
rexry),  the  science  of  reckoning,  fern,  of  apid- 
pyTiicdQ,  of  or  for  reckoning,  < apiB/ieiv,  reckon, 
number,  count,  < apidpo;,  number.]  I.  re.  1. 
The  theory  of  numbers ; the  study  of  the  divisi- 
bility of  whole  numbers,  the  remainders  after 
division,  etc.  Also  called  theoretical  or  higher 
arithmetic. — 2.  The  art  of  computation : the  most 
elementary  branch  of  mathematics.  This  use  of 
the  word  appears  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  art 
of  using  Arabic  numerals  was  first  called  in  English  algo- 
rism (which  see)  or  augrim,  then  practical  arithmetic, 
lastly  arithmetic  simply,  or  elementary  arithmetic.  Ab- 
stract arithmetic  teaches  systems  of  notation  for  numbers, 
the  three  rules  of  direct  computation,  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, and  multiplication,  and  various  rules  of  indirect  com- 
putation, or  computation  by  successive  approximation, 
such  as  division,  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots, 
double  position,  etc.  Practical  arithmetic  teaches  the 
various  kinds  of  computation  employed  in  trade. 

3f  (pron.  ar-ith-met'ik).  An  arithmetician. 
—Binary  (or  dyadic)  arithmetic,  decimal  arithme- 
tic, duodecimal  arithmetic,  etc.  See  the  adjectives. 
—Literal  or  universal  arithmetic,  algebra.— Mental 
arithmetic,  the  simpler  branches  of  arithmetic  adapted 
for  mental  training,  through  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tions in  the  mind,  without  writing  the  figures. — Political 
arithmetic,  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  politics ; sta- 
tistics. 

II.  a.  A less  common  form  of  arithmetical . 
arithmetical  (ar-ith-met'i-kal),  a.  [=  F.  arith- 
metique , < L.  arithmeticus , < (xr.  apififiyrucSg:  see 
arithmetic .]  Pertaining  to  arithmetic ; accord- 
ing to  the  rules  or  methods  of  arithmetic. — 
Arithmetical  complement,  the  sum  which  a number 
lacks  of  10  or  of  the  next  higher  power  of  10 : 3,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  arithmetical  complement  of  7 ; 56  of  44. — 
Arithmetical  complement  of  a logarithm,  the  sum  or 
number  which  a logarithm  lacks  of  10. — Arithmetical 
mean.  See  mean.— Arithmetical  progression,  a se- 
ries of  quantities  or  numbers  increasing  or  decreasing  by 
a common  difference,  as  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc.  See  series. — 
Arithmetical  proportion,  the  equality  of  two  arith- 
metical ratios  or  differences,  as  in  the  numbers  12,  9,  6, 
where  12— 9=9— 6.— Arithmetical  ratio,  the  differ- 
ence between  any  two  adjacent  terms  in  arithmetical 
progression. — Arithmetical  signs,  the  arbitrary  sym- 
bols used  to  denote  the  operations  performed  on  numbers 
or  the  relations  subsisting  between  them:  as, +,  — , =, 
etc.— Arithmetical  triangle,  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  binomial  coefficients ; thus ; 

1 

1 1 
12  1 
13  3 1 

1 4 6 4 1 

1 5 10  10  5 1 

1 6 15  20  15  6 1 

1 7 21  35  35  21  7 1 

etc.,  etc. 

arithmetically  (ar-ith-met'i-kal-i),  adv.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  principles,  or  method  of 
arithmetic. 


arithmetician  (a-rith-me-tish'an),  n.  [<  F. 

arithmeticien,  < L.  arithmeticus:  see  arithmeti- 
cal.'] One  skilled  in  arithmetic, 
arithmetico-geometrical  (ar-ith-met,/i-k6-je- 
o-met'ri-kal),  a.  Arithmetical  and  geometri- 
cal : a term  descriptive  of  a kind  of  mean  be- 
tween two  quantities  obtained  by  taking  both 
the  arithmetical  and  the  geometrical  means  of 
the  quantities,  then  the  means  of  these  means, 
and  so  on,  until  the  two  results  become  iden- 
tical. Thus,  starting  with  2 and  S,  we  obtain  successive- 
ly the  following  pairs  of  means  : 

Arithmetical.  Geometrical. 

First  pair,  2.5  2.449490 

Second  “ 2.474745  2.474615 

Third  “ 2.474680  2.474680 

The  numbers  of  the  last  pair  being  sensibly  equal,  2.474680 
is  the  arithmetico-geometrical  mean  of  2 and  3.  This  pro- 
cess, invented  by  Gauss,  is  useful  in  calculating  elliptic  in- 
tegrals. 

arithmocracy  (ar-ith-mok'ra-si),  re.  [<  Gr. 

apiBpig,  number,  + -ttparla,  rule : see  -cracy,  and 
cf.  democracy.]  Buie  or  government  by  a ma- 
jority. [Bare.] 

A democracy  of  mere  numbers  is  no  democracy,  but  a 
mere  brute  arithmocracy. 

Kingsley , Alton  Locke  (ed.  1854),  Pref. 

arithmocratic  (a-rith-mo-krat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
aptOpd f,  number,  + -uparuiAc,  < sparo;,  rule.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  arithmoc- 
raey  or  rule  of  numbers.  [Bare.] 

American  democracy,  being  merely  arithmocratic,  pro- 
vides no  representation  whatsoever  for  the  more  educated 
and  more  experienced  minority. 

Kingsley,  Alton  Locke  (ed.  1862),  Pref. 

arithmograph  (a-rith'mo-graf),  re.  [<  Gr.  apiB- 
p6g,  number,  + ypdtjniv,  write.]  A kind  of  com- 
puting-machine. 

arithmomancy  (a-rith'mo-man-si),  re.  [Also 
contr.  arithmancy,  q.  v.,  < NL.  arithmomantia, 
< Gr.  apdtpdc,  a number,  + pavrela,  divination.] 
Divination  by  numbers.  Also  arithmancy. 
arithmometer  (ar-ith-mom ' e-ter),  re.  [=  F. 
arithmometrc,  < Gr.  apiBpd f,  number,  + perpov, 
a measure.]  A machine  for  performing  mul- 
tiplication and  division,  and  also  addition  and 
subtraction.  In  that  of  Thomas  of  Colmar  the  multi- 
plicand, or  dividend,  is  set  up  on  figure- wheels  by 
mechanical  devices.  On  turning  a crank  as  many  times  as 
there  are  units  in  each  digit  of  the  multiplier  or  divisor, 
and  using  a shifter  prior  to  each  successive  turning,  the 
product  or  quotient  appears  on  the  figure- wheels. 

arithmo-planimeter  ( a-ritMmd-pla-nim'e-t&r), 

re.  [<  Gr.  apiduAc,  number,  + planimeter.]  A 
form  of  planimeter  invented  by  M.  Lalanne. 
a ritorte  (a  re-tor'te).  [It. : a (<  L.  ad),  to, 
with;  ritorte,  pi.  of  ritorta,  band,  tie,  sprig; 
cf.  retort.]  With  bands:  said  of  glassware 
decorated  by  means  of  rods  of  white  or  colored 
glass,  generally  spiral,  sunk  in  a body  of  trans- 
parent glass,  so  as  to  form  one  mass  with  it. 
-arium.  [L.  -arium,  neut.  of  -drius  (see  -ary1, 
-cry),  denoting  a thing  connected  with,  chiefly 
a place  for,  something,  as  in  L.  aquarium,  a 
place  for  watering  cattle,  vivarium,  a place  for 
live  fish,  etc.,  LL.  herbarium,  a collection  of 
dried  plants,  etc.,  such  words  being  transferred 
to  E.  unchanged,  or  with  adapted  suffix  -ary, 
as  aviary,  estuary,  salary,  etc.]  A suffix,  the 
original  Latin  neuter  form  of  -ary1,  usually  in 
words  denoting  a place  set  apart  for  something, 
as  aquarium,  vivarium,  herbarium,  also  (as  Latin 
words)  frigidarium,  caldarium ; but  sometimes 
used  differently,  as  in  honorarium. 

Arius  (a'ri-us),  re.  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr.  ipetoc, 
martial,  warlike,  < vApr/c,  Mars:  see  Arian1.] 
A genus  of  marine  catfishes,  giving  name  to 
the  subfamily  A riinm:  synonymous  with  Gale- 
ichthys  (which  see).  See  cut  under  Arm; a-. 
-arius.  [L. : see  -arium,  -ary1.]  A Latin  ter- 
mination frequent  in  zoological  and  botanical 
terms : sometimes  used  unchanged  in  English. 
arkH,  re.  An  old  spelling  of  arc1,  a bow,  arch. 
ark2  (ark),  re.  [<  ME.  ark,  arke,  < AS.  earc,  ere, 
arc= ONorth.  arc,  cere  — OFries.  erke  = I).  ark  = 
OHG.  arka,  archa,  MHG.  G.  arche  = Icel.  ork  = 
Dan.  Sw.  art  = Goth.  arka  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  arca  = 
Pr.  archa  — OF.  arche  (>  ME.  arche : see  arch2), 
mod.  F.  arche  =Gael.  Ir.  airc  =W.  arch;  < L. 
area,  a chest,  box,  coffer  (in  Vulgate  of  Noah’s 
ark  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant),  < arcere,  keep, 
r=  Gr.  apKelv,  keep  off,  suffice.]  1 . A chest,  box, 
coffer,  or  other  close  receptacle;  a bin  or 
hutch:  as,  a meal-art-.  [Obsolete,  poetical,  or 
dialectal.] 

Then  first  of  all  forth  came  Sir  Satyrane, 

Bearing  that  precious  relicke  in  an  arke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  15. 

Bich  arks  with  priceless  bones  of  martyrdom. 

Tennyson,  Balia  and  Balan. 


ark 

2.  In  Scrip.:  (a)  The  repository  of  the  covenant 
Or  tables  of  the  law.  The  ark  was  made  of  shittim- 
wood,  overlaid  within  and  without  with  gold.  It  was  about 
3$  feet  long  by  2J  feet  high  and  broad,  and  over  it  were 
placed  the  golden  covering  or  mercy-seat  and  the  two  cheru- 
bim.  The  same  name  is  given  in  modern  Jewish  synagogues 
to  a repository  for  the  rolls  or  books  used  in  divine  service 

Ih')  TholQ  rTfQ  flrtaf  innf  vnoonl  in  
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exclusive  of  the  hand ; the  upper  limb  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrist.  It  is  divided  into  upper 
arm,  or  arm  proper,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  el- 
bow, and  lower  arm,  or  forearm,  from  the  elbow 
to  the  wrist. — 2.  In  human  anat.,  the  anterior 
extremity  from  the  shoulder-joint  to  the  elbow- 

ioinfi.  TfynrAKPntpfl  hvt.lio  ovton f nf  Vinvno«.,n  . 


arm 


w a repository  ior  tne  roils  or  books  used  in divine  service,  extremity  from  the  shoulder-joint  to  the  elbow- 
I«rg6  “ whle}‘>  according  joint,  represented  by  the  extent  of  the  humerus ; 

to  the  account  in  the  Old  Testament,  Noah  and  the  brachium,  as  distinguished  from  the  forearm 
his  familv  were  ^reserved  <3™™*  tbn  or  antebrachium.— 3.  In  comp . anat . and  zool 


his  family  were  preserved  during  the  deluge. 
(c)  The  vessel  of  bulrushes  in  which  the  infant 
Moses  was  laid.— 3.  In  the  Ethiopic  Ch .,  a sa- 
cred chest,  called  the  taboutf  serving  as  an  altar. 

I must  here  speak  of  that  extraordinary  appurtenance 
of  the  Ethiopic  Church,  the  tabout,  or  ark.  It  is  the  be- 
lief  of  that  Church  that  the  original  ark  ia  preserved  in 
the  cathedral  of  Axum,  and,  in  imitation  of  that,  every 
parish  church  is  also  furnished  with  an  ark,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  sanctuary,  and  forms  the  principal  object  in 
ecclesiastical  processions. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  185. 
4.  A large  boat  used  ou  western  American 
rivers  to  transport  produce  to  market. — 5.  In 
zool.,  a name  common  to  the  bivalve  mollusks 
of  the  family  Arcidcc;  an  ark-shell.— G.  An  Ara- 
bian measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  the  Spanish 
fanega,  or  58  quarts ; also,  a measure  of  three 
fourths  of  this  capacity,  or  43  quarts. 
ark2t  (ark),  v.  t.  [<  arW,  n.]  To  inclose  in  an  ark. 
Arkansas  stone.  See  stone. 
arkansite  (ar'kan-sit  or  ar-kan'sit),  n.  [<  Ar- 
kansas (one  of  the  United  States)  + -ite^.]  A va- 
riety of  brookite  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas, 
arki  (ar'ki),  ».  [Ar.  'arqiy:  see  arrack.']  Same 
as  arrack. 

arkite  (ar'klt),  n.  and  a.  [<  ark*  + -ite 2.]  I. 
n.  One  of  the  persons  who  were  preserved  in 
Noah’s  ark.  J.  Bryant.  [Rare.] 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  Noah’s  ark.  J.  Bryant. 
[Rare.] 

arkose  (ar-kos'),?!.  [F.]  Feldspathic  sandstone, 
that  is,  a sandstone  consisting  in  large  degree 
of  feldspar.  The  term  originated  with  Alexandre 
Brongniart  in  1823,  and  was  applied  by  him  to  sandstones 
composed  of  quartz,  orthoclase,  and  perhaps  other  feld- 
spars and  mica,  and  derived  from  disintegration  of 
granite.  In  recent  years  the  word  has  been  applied  gen- 
erally to  all  feldspathic  sandstones,  or  those  with  kaolin 
without  regard  to  derivation  of  material.  The  mineral 
grains  of  arkose  are  usually  angular  in  shape,  not  rounded 
as  in  common  quartzose  sandstone. 

The  arkose  of  central  France.  Murchison. 

ark-shell  (ark'shel),  ».  [<  ark 2 + shell.']  ' The 
shell  of  a mollusk  belonging  to  the  family  Ar- 
cidce  (which  see). 

arksutite  (ark'su-tlt),  n.  [<  ArTcsut  (see  def.)  + 
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sodium,  occurring  with  cryolite  in  the  Arksut 
fiord,  Greenland. 

Arkys  (ar'kis),  n.  Same  as  Arcys. 

arle-penny,  arles-penny  (arl'-,  ark'penU),  n. 
[<  arle,  arles  + penny.]  Same  as  arles. 

Here  tak*  this  gowd  and  never  want 
Enough  to  gar  you  drink  and  rant, 

And  this  is  but  an  arle  penny 

To  what  I afterwards  design  ye.  Allan  Ramsay. 

arles  (arlz),  n.  [North,  and  Sc.,  Sc.  also  arils, 
erlis,  < ME.  erles,  appar,  < OF.  *erle,  * arle , 

< L.  as  if  *arrlmla,  dim.  (cf.  OF.  erre,  arre,  pi. 
erres,  acres , mod.  F.  arches),  < L.  arrha,  area, 
earnest : see  arrha.]  1 . Earnest-money  given 
in  confirmation  of  a bargain,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment: a practice  chiefly  connected  with  the 
hiring  of  servants  and  with  sales  of  goods  where 
there  is  no  writing  and  delivery  is  postponed. 
[Scotch  and  north  of  England.] — 2.  An  ear- 
nest or  foretaste. 

This  ure  lauerd  [Lord]  giuetli  ham  [them]  as  on  erles  of 
the  eche  mede  [eternal  reward)  that  schal  cume  thrafter. 

Ilali  Meidenhed  (ed.  Cockayne),  p.  7. 

arlienanse  (arUi-a-nan'sa),  n.  [Sp.]  A kind  of 
Spanish  linen. 

arlingt  (ar'ling),  re.  [E.  dial.  (ME.  not  found), 

< AS.  certhling,  irthling,  eorthling,  a name  for 
this  bird,  lit.  a * ‘fieldling,’  ‘earthling’  (cf. 
clodbird,  fallow-smiter) ; the  name  also  means 
a ‘farmer’:  see  earthling.]  A species  of  bird: 
the  wheatear. 

Arlinrj,  a bird  that  appeareth  not  in  winter;  a clot- 

^byrde ; a smatch.  Baret,  Alvearie.  (N.  E.  D.) 

arm1  (arm),n.  [<  ME.  arm,  < AS.  eara=ONorth. 
arm  = OS.  arm  = OFries.  erm,  arm,  Fries,  arm  = 
OD.  acme,  D.  arm  = OHG.  aram,  MHG.  G.  arm, 
arm,  = Icel.  armr  = Sw.  Dan.  arm  = Goth,  arms, 
arm>  = L.  annus,  shoulder  (usually  of  a brute), 
= Gr.  ap/z6c,  joint,  shoulder,  allied  to  apdpov, 
joint,  L.  artus,  limb,  joint : all  < •/  *ar,  fit,  join. 
See  arm*,  and  cf.  art*,  arts,  article,  etc.]  1.  In 
ordinary  language:  (a)  The  upper  limb  of  the 
human  body,  extending  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
hand,  and  including  the  latter.  (6)  The  same, 


(a)  The  fore  limb  of  any  vertebrate,  especially 
when  terminating  in  a prehensile  extremity 
like  a hand,  more  or  less  removed  from  the 
office  of  locomotion;  the  pectoral  or  thoracic 
limb ; the  diverging  appendage  of  the  scapular 
arch  or  shoulder-girdle;  a fore  leg,  wing,  pec- 
toral fin,  etc.  (5)  Some  diverging  or  radiating 
part  or  organ  like  or  likened  to  an  arm,  as  the 
arm  of  a cephalopod,  the  wing  of  a pteropod, 
the  brachium  of  a brachiopod,  and  the  ray  of  a 
starfish,  sand-star,  or  crinoid. — 4.  Anything 
formed  on  the  type  of  the  arm,  or  resembling  an 
arm  in  shape,  position,  or  function,  (a)  Any  pro- 
jecting part  from  a main  body,  trunk,  axis,  etc. : as,  the 
arm  of  a lever  or  of  the  yard  of  a ship ; an  arm  of  the  sea ; 
the  arm  of  an  anchor.  (6)  A rail  or  projecting  support  at 
the  sides  of  a chair,  sofa,  etc. 

5.  Figuratively,  power;  might;  strength;  au- 
thority : as,  the  secular  arm.  [In  this  sense  the 
word  is  often  used  in  the  Scriptures.] 

To  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?  Is.  liii.  1. 
Hence — 6.  That  on  which  one  relies  for  support 
or  assistance;  a prop;  a stay — Arm  in  arm, 
properly  arm-and-arm,  with  arms  interlinked. 

I saw  my  companions  passing  arm-in-arm  across  the 
end  of  one  of  the  long-drawn  vistas. 

H.  James , Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  140. 
Arm  of  a force,  arm  of  a couple,  in  meek.  See  mo- 
ment  of  a force,  under  moment.—  Baoe  in  arms,  a child 
so  young  that  it  has  to  be  carried  in  the  arms. — Better 
armt,  the  right  arm.  Chaucer , Troilus,  if.  1650.— Oral 
arms,  in  acalephs.  See  oral. — To  dagger  or  stab 
armst,  a practice  once  observed  among  gallants  of  pier- 
cing their  arms  with  daggers  so  as  to  draw  blood,  which 
they  mixed  with  wine  and  drank  to  the  health  of  their 
mistresses.  Nares. 

Have  I not  . . . stabb’d  arms,  and  done  all  the  offices 
of  protested  gallantry  for  your  sake?  Marston. 

Trailing  arm,  in  mach.,  an  arm  which  follows  the  piece 
to  which  it  is  attached. 

In  adapting  this  wheel  to  multiplex  telegraphy,  a trail- 
ing arm  is  attached  to  the  revolving  wheel. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXI.  313. 
With  open  arms,  cordially ; with  eager  welcome. 

Even  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head, 

And  St.  John’s  self  (great  Dryden’s  friends  before) 

With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  142 


■«£.]  A fluorid  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  ArmU  , rv 

sodium,  occurring  with  cryolite  in  the  Arksut  ^ a?n\  J .n,3.  To  take  by  the 


arm  ; also,  to  seize  or  hold  in  the  arms. 

Arm  your  prize ; 

I know  you  will  not  lose  her. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  3. 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
+ A grave.  Come,  arm  him.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

arm2  (arm),  re.  [<  pi.  arms,  < ME.  acmes,  < OF. 
acmes,  pi.  (sing,  arme),  = Pr.  annas  = Sp.  Pg. 
arenas  (sing,  anna)  - It.  armi  (sing,  arme,  some- 
times arma),  < L.  arma  (neut.  pi.,  in  ML.  some- 
times used  as  fern,  sing.),  arms,  weapons,  prop, 
fittings,  equipments;  from  same  source  as 
annus , shoulder,  etc. : see  arm U Hence  alarm, 
q.  v.]  1.  Milit.:  (a)  A weapon.  In  this  sense 

most  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  when  used  in  the 
singular  for  the  most  part  referring  rather  to  a particular 
kind  of  weapon  than  to  an  individual  piece. 

If  the  citadel  of  poverty  and  ignorance  and  vice  is. to  be 
taken  at  all,  it  must  be  besieged  from  every  point  of  the 
compass,  . . . and  no  kind  of  arm  must  be  neglected 
which  will  tend  to  secure  the  ultimate  victory  of  morality 
and  culture.  Jevons,  Social  Reform,  p.  2. 

(b)  pi.  Armor;  coverings  for  tho  body  intended 
as  defenses  against  weapons  of  war. 

Look,  a prize ! 

Three  horses  and  three  goodly  suits  of  arms. 

And  all  in  charge  of  whom  ? a girl : set  on. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

(c)  A branch  of  the  military  service,  as  cavalry 
or  artillery:  as,  the  enemy  was  strong  in  artil- 
lery, but  we  were  weak  in  that  arm. 

. The  inland  Britons  being  accustomed  to  rely  upon  their 
infantry,  and  the  Continental  Gauls  being  fonder  of  the 
cavalry  arm.  C.  Elton,  Orig.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  118. 

Hence — 2.  pi.  The  use  of  weapons;  military 
occupations ; war. 

By  sea,  by  land,  thy  matchless  worth  was  known, 
Arms  thy  delight,  and  war  was  all  thy  own. 

Dry  den,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  L 841. 

3.  pi.  Deeds  or  exploits  of  war. 

Arms  and  the  man  I sing.  Dry  den,  iEneid,  i.  1. 

The  women  crowded  to  the  doors  to  gaze  upon  him  as 
he  passed,  so  much  does  prowess  in  arms  delight  the  gen- 
tle sex.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  418. 

4.  In . law , anything  which  a man  takes  in  his 
hand  in  anger  to  strike  or  assault  another. — 5. 


pi.  In  hot.,  anything  that  serves  as  a defense  to 
a plant,  as  prickles,  thorns,  or  spines. — 6.  pi. 
In  falconry y the  legs  of  a hawk  from  the  thigh  to 
the  foot. — 7.  pi.  The  heraldic  bearings  of  an  in- 
dividual or  a community,  consisting  of  some  de- 
vice in  heraldic  tinctures  (see  tincture ) borne  on 
a shield,  generally  with  the  addition  of  a crest 
and  sometimes  with  supporters,  a description  in 
heraldic  terms  of  shield,  crest,  etc.,  is  called  blazoning 
(which  see).  The  right  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  father  is 
inherited  by  the  sons,  but  in  strictness  each  of  the  younger 
eons  should  add  to  the  paternal  shield  a label  as  a mark 
of  cadency;  the  same  right  descends  to  a daughter  only  if 
she  is  her  father’s  heiress.  A person  inheriting  an  estate 
other  than  the  paternal  one  often  assumes  the  arms  of  the 
former  possessor,  but  should  in  strictness  apply  to  the 
proper  authorities.  See  king-at-arms,  herald,  and  heralds' 
college.  Arms  not  paternal  may  be  classed  as  follows:  (a) 
Arms  of  dominion,  or  the  national  arms  borne  by  the 
sovereign,  in  which  generally  the  bearings  inherited  by 
the  prince  as  an  individual  have  come  to  have  a certain 
national  character.  (6)  Arms  of  community,  as  of  a cor- 
poration, an  episcopal  see,  or  the  like.  Arms  assumed  by  a 
republic,  as  by  the  United  States  or  by  one  of  the  States, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  both  the  preceding,  (c)  Arms  of 
pretension,  as,  specifically,  those  assumed  by  a sovereign 
in  assertion  of  his  claim  to  a realm  not  actually  under  his 
authority,  like  the  fleurs-de-lys  of  France,  which  were 
borne  by  English  sovereigns  until  1801.  ( d ) Arms  of  suc- 
cession, denoting  inheritance  of  an  estate,  as  mentioned 
above,  (e)  Arms  of  assumption,  or  assumptive  arms,  bear- 
mgs  assumed  or  granted  in  consequence  of  an  exploit,  as 
the  three  feathers  with  the  motto  Ich  dien  taken  from  the 
slain  Kmg  John  of  Bohemia  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
at  the  battle  of  Cr4cy  (1346),  and  now  borne  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  (/)  Arms  of  alliance,  as  where  one 
spouse  impales  the  arms  of  the  other  on  his  or  her  shield. 
07)  Arms  of  office,  arni3  which  are  the  perquisite  or  apl 
pendage  of  some  public  position.  In  all  the  above  cases 
except  (a)  and  (b),  a private  individual  having  a right 
to  such  arms  charges  them  with  the  paternal  arms, 
whether  by  quartering  or  otherwise.  For  the  origin  and 
history  of  arms,  see  heraldry.—  Abated  arms.  See  abate. 
—Adoptive  arms.  See  adoptive.— AHusive  arms  in 
her.,  a bearing  or  bearings  having  immediate  reference  to 
the  wearer’s  name : thus,  the  arms  of  a person  named  Lamb 
or  Herring  would  be  termed  allusive,  if  they  included 
as  a bearing  a figure  of  the  animal  so  named.  In  this 
way  the  name  De  Loupe  may  have  been  given  to  the  first 
earls  of  Chester  because  of  their  bearing  a wolf’s  head,  or 
the  name  Arundel  may  be  derived  from  swallows  (French 
hirondelles)  borne  on  the  shield.  The  arms  of  Bolton  are  a 
crossbow-bolt  driven  through  a tun.  Castile  and  Leon  had 
for  their  chief  bearings  a castle  and  a lion  respectively. 
There  are  many  such  cases.  Also  called  allusive  heraldry, 
canting  heraldry,  rebus,  and  armes  parlantes.— Arms- 
carrying  Act.  See  Bill  of  Rights,  under  bill.— Anna 
Of  precision,  firearms  rifled,  furnished  with  gradu- 
ated sights,  accurately  prepared  bullets,  and  appliances 
c^*c.u^ated  to  enable  them  to  act  with  precision  and  ra- 
pidity, and  at  much  greater  distances  than  ordinary 
weapons.  The  Springfield  and  Mauser  maeazine-rifles 
are  examples.— Assize  of  arms.  See  assize.— As- 
sumptive  arms.  See  above,  7 (e),  and  assumptive. — Coat 
of  arms.  See  coat.— Places  of  arms,  in  fort.,  parts  of 
the  covered  way  opposite  the  salient  and  reentering  an- 
gles of  the  counterscarp.—  Repeating  arms,  arms  that 
can  be  discharged  a number  of  times  without  being  re- 
loaded.—Rifled  smaH  arms,  rifles,  muskets,  carbines, 
pistols,  or  revolvers,  the  bores  of  which  are  cut  with  spi- 
ral grooves  or  “rifles."— SmaH  arms,  all  weapons  not 
requiring  carriages,  as  opposed  to  artillery,  and  includ- 
ing rifles,  muskets,  bayonets,  pistols,  revolvers,  sabers,  and 
swords ; also,  sporting  weapons.—  Stand  of  arms,  a com- 
plete set  of  arms  for  one  soldier,  consisting  of  a musket, 
bayonet,  cartridge-box,  and  belt,  with  or  without  a sword. 
—To  arms!  a warning  equivalent  to  “arm ! take  to  your 
arms ; make  ready  for  battle."  (Compare  alarm.) — To 
Dear  arms,  to  do  military  service ; serve  as  a soldier. 

You  have  been  a soldier,  De  Yitry,  and  borne  arms. 

Beau,  andl'l.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iii.  2. 
To  be  in  arms,  to  be  in  a state  of  hostility,  or  of  readi- 
ness for  war. 

Sir  Edward  Courtenay  and  the  haughty  prelate,  . . . 
With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  iv.  4. 
To  be  under  arms,  to  be  armed  and  in  a state  of  readi- 
ness for  fighting.— To  carry,  order,  present,  etc.,  arms. 
See  the  verbs.— To  take  (or  take  up)  arms,  to  arm  for 
attack  or  defense,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Ye  will  find  it  a far  easier  field  to  wage  war  against  all 
the  armies  that  ever  were  or  will  be  on  earth,  and  all  the 
angels  of  heaven,  than  to  take  up  arms  against  any  truth 
of  God.  Nathaniel  Ward,  Simple  Cobler. 

=Syn.  1.  (a)  Arm,  Weapon.  Arm  is  especially  applied  to 
those  things  which  are  designed  for  fighting  and  recognized 
as  such ; it  includes  means  of  defense  as  well  as  of  offense. 
Weapon  applies  to  any  means  of  offense  made  for  the  pur- 
pose or  (as  a scythe,  chisel,  or  hammer)  used  for  the  nonce. 
arm2  (arm),  v.  [<  ME.  armen , < OF.  armer  (F. 
armer)  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  armar  = It.  armare,  < L. 
armare,  arm,  furnish  with  weapons,  < arma , 
arms:  see  arm 2,  n.~\  I.  trans.  1.  To  furnish 
or  equip  with  weapons  for  offense  or  defense : 
as,  to  arm  the  militia. 

On  our  return  to  Souhag  we  met  a party  of  men  on  foot, 
who  were  armed  with  spears,  shields,  and  daggers,  and 
one  or  two  with  guns. 

R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  119. 

2.  To  cover  or  provide  with  whatever  will  add 
strength,  force,  or  security:  as,  to  arm  the  hilt 
of  a sword;  to  arm  a man-of-war  wdth  armor- 
plates. — 3.  To  furnish  with  means  of  defense; 
prepare  for  resistance;  fortify. 

Arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind. 

1 Pet.  iv.  L 
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There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 

For  I am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 

That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

I am  arming  myself  against  her  favours  with  all  my 
philosophy.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  124. 

4.  To  provide  with  the  requisite  appliances  or 
authority  for  any  work  or  undertaking:  as,  arm- 
ed with  axes  and  alpenstocks,  we  started  out ; 
armed  with  a warrant. — 5.  To  fit  or  prepare  (a 
thing)  for  any  specific  purpose  or  effective  use : 
as,  to  arm  a hook  in  angling ; to  arm  a dressing 
in  surgery.— To  arm  a lead,  to  apply  soap  or  grease  to 
the  socket  in  the  lower  end  of  a sounding-lead,  so  that  a 
specimen  of  the  bottom  may  be  brought  up.— To  arm  a 
magnet,  to  fit  it  with  an  armature.  See  armature,  6. — 
To  arm  a shot,  to  roll  rope-yarns  about  a cross-bar  shot 
in  order  to  facilitate  ramming  it  home,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent the  ends  from  catching  any  accidental  inequalities 
in  the  bore.  Wilhelm , Mil.  Diet.  [For  other  phrases,  see 
armed.] 

ii.  intrans.  To  provide  one’s  self  with  arms, 
weapons,  or  means  of  attack  or  resistance ; 
take  arms  : as,  the  nations  arm  for  war. 

Now  is  it  time  to  arm.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  7. 

The  Belgic  tribes,  alarmed  at  the  approaching  danger, 
arm  against  the  universal  tyrant. 

Motley , Dutch  Republic,  I.  11. 
armada  (ar-ma'da),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
erroneously  armado  (also  sometimes  as  It.,  ar- 
mata) ; < Sp.  armada  = Pr.  Pg.  armada  = It.  ar- 
mata  = F.  arrnee  (>  E.  army%,  q.  v.),  lit.  an 
armed  force,  army,  navy,  < ML.  armata,  an 
armed  force,  an  army,  prop.  fern,  of  L.  ar- 
matus , pp.  of  armare,  arm : see  am2,  v.,  and 
also  army , which  is  a doublet.]  1.  A fleet  of 
war-ships  ) a squadron.  The  Spanish  or  Invincible 
Armada,  which  consisted  of  130  large  ships,  was  sent  by 
Philip  II.  against  England  in  1588,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  but  was  repulsed,  and  afterward  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  storms  off  the  Orkney  islands  and  on 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 

A whole  armado  of  convicted  sail.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 
2f.  A single  war-ship. — 3.  Any  armed  force ; 
an  army. 

Nor  was  the  naval  unworthy  of  the  land  armada. 

Bulwer,  Athens,  II.  121.  (AT.  E.  D.) 
armadillo  (ar-ma-dil'o),  n.  [Formerly  also  ar- 
madillio , armadillo , armadile ; < Sp.  armadillo 
(=  Pg.  arma- 
dilho ),  dim.  of 
armado , arm- 
ed, with  ref- 
erence to  its 
bony  shell. 

Cf.  ML.  arma- 
dillus,  a kind 
of  sea-fish.] 

An  Ameri-  Armadillo,  or  Peludo  {Betsy/ us  villosus). 

can  edentate 

quadruped,  of  the  order  Bruta  (or  Edentata)  and 
suborder  Loricata,  and  of  the  extant  families 
Tatusiidee , Dasypodidce , and  Chlamydophoridee , 
or  of  the  extinct  family  Glyptodontidce,  having 
a hard  shell  or  carapace  like  a coat  of  mail, 
resulting  from  a peculiar  ossification  of  the 
integument  and  the  confluence  of  numerous 
small  scutes.  In  the  glyptodons  the  carapace  was  en- 
tire and  fixed,  and  even  in  some  cases  covered  the  belly 
as  well  as  the  back ; but  in  all  the  living  armadillos  the 
shell  is  divided  into  an  anterior,  a posterior,  and  an  en- 
tire or  variously  divided  middle  part.  When  the  division 
of  the  middle  part  is  complete,  the  animal  can  roll  itself 
into  a ball.  The  teeth  are  numerous,  but  vary  in  number 
and  other  characteristics  with  the  several  genera ; in  the 
genus  Prionodontes  they  are  a hundred  in  number.  The 
peba  is  an  armadillo  of  the  family  Tatusiidee,  the  Tatusia 
novemcincta,  the  only  one  of  the  group  found  as  far  north 
as  the  United  States.  There  are  other  species.  The  en- 
couberts  are  the  typical  armadillos  of  the  family  Dasypo- 
didee.  The  peludo  is  Dasypus  villosus.  The  kabassous 
constitute  the  genus  Xenurus.  The  kabalassou  is  Prio- 
dontes  gigas.  The  apars  are  the  three-banded  armadillos, 
of  the  genus  Tolypeutes.  The  pichiciagos  constitute  the 
family  Chlamydophoridee ; they  are  the  smallest  and  most 
peculiar  forms,  being  less  than  a foot  long,  whil3  the  ka- 
balassou is  three  feet  long  without  the  tail.  All  these 
animals  are  mild,  timid,  and  inoffensive,  subsisting  on 
roots,  leaves,  and  fruits,  sometimes  on  insects  or  flesh. 
They  are  able  to  dig  into  the  ground  with  great  rapidity, 
and  escape  from  their  enemies  in  this  way  as  well  as  by 
rolling  up  in  a ball.  The  flesh  is  considered  good  for  food. 
2.  In  Crust’acea:  (a)  [cap.']  A genus  of  iso- 
pods, of  the  family  Omscidw,  including  the  pill- 
hugs,  which  can  roll  themselves  into  a hall 
like  the  mammals  called  armadillos.  ( b ) A 
species  of  this  genus  ; a pill-hug  or  sow-hug ; a 
kind  of  wood-louse. — 3.  A name  given  to  an 
electric  hattery  composed  of  copper  and  zinc 
elements  riveted  together,  and  designed  to  he 
worn  as  a remedy  in  certain  diseases, 
arm&dot,  n-  An  erroneous  form  of  armada. 
armament  (ar'ma-ment),  n.  [<  L.  armamentum, 
★usually  in  pi.  armamenta,  implements,  esp. 
tackle  of  a ship,  < armare,  arm,  equip : see  arm2, 


v.]  1.  A body  of  forces  equipped  for  war: 

used  of  a land  or  naval  force. 

The  whole  united  armament  of  Greece.  Glover. 

It  was  necessary  for  him  . . . to  proceed  with  his  twenty 
men-of-war  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  his  superiors,  with 
the  rest  of  the  armament,  returned  to  the  Channel. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 
2.  Munitions  of  war.  Especially,  the  guns  in  per- 
manent fortifications  on  the  sea-coast,  or,  the  number 
and  caliber,  or  weight,  of  all  the  guns  which  a ship  of 
war  carries.  Within  a comparatively  short  period  re- 
markable changes  have  occurred  in  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  armament  of  war-vessels.  In  the  United  States,  be- 
fore the  civil  war,  the  usual  armament  for  both  forts  and 
vessels  consisted  of  32-pounders.  The  war  led  to  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  15-inch  smooth-bore  glins,  weighing 
50,000pounds,  andafterward  of  20-inch  guns,  weighing  100,- 
000  pounds.  Rifling  was  introduced  in  1850,  and  Is  now 
universally  employed,  reliance  being  placed  upon  the 
piercing  power  of  elongated  projectiles  moving  at  a great 
velocity  and  fired  from  rifled  guns.  The  United  States 
battle-ship  New  York  carries  ten  14-incli  and  twenty-one 
5-inch  guns.  In  the  British  navy,  the  Warrior,  in  1861, 
was  provided  with  4f-ton  guns  ; but  the  weight  of  metal 
was  successively  increased  up  to  the  111-ton  guns  of  the 
Sans  Pareil  (1887).  The  British  King  George  V.  and  three 
sister  battle-ships  (Centurion,  Ajax,  and  Audacious)  carry 
a main  armament  of  ten  13.5-inch  guns.  The  German  Old- 
enburg is  armed  with  ten  12.2-inch  and  fourteen  6-inch 
guns.  The  more  recent  ships  of  other  nations  have  similar 
armaments.  See  -kbattle-ship. 

armamentarium  (ar'Tna-men-ta'ri-iim),  n. ; 
pi.  armamentaria  (-a).  [L.]  An  armamentary. 

The  physiological  investigation  of  new  remedies  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  the  armamentarium  of  the  physician. 

Therapeutic  Gazette , IX.  24. 
armamentary  (ar-ma-men'ta-ri),  n. ; pi.  arma- 
mentaries  (-riz).  [<  L.  armamentarium,  an  ar- 

senal, armory,  < armamenta , equipments:  see 
armament.']  An  armory ; a magazine  or  an  ar- 
senal. Bailey. 

armarian  (ar-ma'ri-an),  n.  [<  ML.  armarius , < 
armarium,  a bookcase,  library : see  armary.]  A 
librarian.  See  extract.  [Rare.] 

Armarian,  an  officer  in  the  monastic  libraries  who  had 
charge  of  the  books  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by 
insects,  and  especially  to  look  after  bindings.  He  had  also 
to  keep  a correct  catalogue. 

Chambers’ 8 Journal , No.  276,  p.  239.  (AT.  E.  D.) 

armaryt,  »•  [<  ME.  armarie  (Wyclif),  < L.  ar- 
marium, a chest,  safe,  or  closet,  a repository, 
in  ML.  esp.  a bookcase,  library,  lit.  a place  for 
arms  or  tools.  Cf.  armory 3,  and  armory 1,  a dif- 
ferent word,  of  the  same  ult.  origin,  with  which 
armary  was  confused.]  1.  A library : used  by 
Wyclif  in  the  plural  for  books,  writings. 

Thou  shalt  find  write  in  armaries  [Vulgate,  in  commen- 
tariis ].  Wyclif,  Ezra  iv.  15. 

2.  An  armory.  Leland,  Itin. , IV.  54.  (A.  E.  D. ) 
armata1!  (ar-ma'ta),  n.  Obsolete  form  of  ar- 
mada. 

Armata2  (ar-ma'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  armatus,  armed:  see  armada.]  A group  of 
gephyreans  having  setae  and  a double  blood- 
vascular  system:  synonymous  with  Chalifera. 
It  consists  of  the  families  Echiuridce  and  Ster- 
+ naspidee . 

armature  (ar'ma-tur),  n.  [=  F.  armature  = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  armadura  = It.  armadura,  armatura,  < 
L.  armatura,  armor,  equipment,  armed  troops, 
< armatus,  pp.  of  armare,  arm:  see  arm2,  v. 
Doublet,  armor,  q.  v.]  If.  Military  equipment ; 
especially,  defensive  armor. — 2.  In  zodl.  and 
anat. : (a)  Any  part  or  organ  of  an  animal  serv- 
ing as  a means  of  defense  or  offense. 

Others  armed  with  hard  shells ; others  with  prickles ; 
others  haying  no  such  armature.  Ray,  On  Creation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  man,  who  is  endowed  with  rea- 
son, is  horn  without  armature. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  iv.  14. 
(5)  Any  apparatus  or  set  of  organs  without 
reference  to  defense;  an  equipment;  an  appa- 
nage: as,  the  genital  or  the  anal  armature. 

All  the  crayfishes  have  a complete  gastric  armature. 

Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  255. 

3.  In  hot.,  the  hairs,  prickles,  etc.,  covering  an 
organ. — 4t.  A body  of  armed  troops. 

Ground  fit  for  the  archers  and  light  armature. 

Raleigh,  Hist,  of  World,  v.  6. 

5.  In  arch.,  any  system  of  bracing  in  timber  or 
metal,  as  the  iron  rods  used  to  sustain  slender 
columns,  to  hold  up  canopies,  etc.  The  term  is 
applied  especially  to  the  iron  framework  by  which  lead- 
lights  are  secured  in  medieval  windows. 

6.  A piece  of  soft  iron  applied  to  the  poles 
of  an  electromagnet,  to  be  attracted  by  the 
electromagnet  when  an  electric  current  is 
passed  through  it,  that  is  when  it  is  excited, 
and  so  to  operate  the  mechanism  controlled 
bv  it.  In  dynamo-electric  machines  it  is  that  part  in 
which  electric  power  is  produced,  in  a generator,  or  con- 
sumed, in  a motor.  In  direct-current  machines,  the  arm- 
ature is  rotated  in  the  field  of  the  adjacent  electromagnets 
or  field  poles ; in  alternating-current  machines,  usually 
the  field  poles  are  rotated  and  the  armature  stands  still. 
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arm-band  (arm'band),  n.  A piece  of  crooked 
iron  attached  to  a rail  or  to  a stone  block  fixed 
against  the  walls  in  barrack-rooms,  to  retain 
the  soldiers’ muskets  when  not  in  use. 

arm-board  (arm'bord),  n.  A graining-board 
used  in  leather-working,  made  of  the  outer  bark 
of  the  cork-oak,  without  grooves. 

arm-bone  (iirm'bon),  n.  A bone  of  the  arm  or 
fore  limb;  especially,  the  bone  of  the  upper 

^arm ; the  humerus. 

arm-chair  (arm' char),  n.  A chair  with  arms  to 
support  the  elbows. 

arm-chest  (arm 'chest),  n.  1.  Naval,  a box  placed 
on  the  upper  deck,  or  in  the  tops,  to  contain  a 
ready  supply  of  rifles,  pistols,  or  cutlasses. — 

2.  A similar  box  or  chest  used  in  the  military 
service  for  the  transportation  of  small  arms. 

armed  (armd),  p.  a.  [<  arm 2 + -erf2.]  1.  Bear- 

ing arms ; furnished  with  means  of  offense  and 
defense : as,  an  armed  force  or  ship ; ‘ ‘ the  armed 
rhinoceros,”  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. — 2.  Sup- 
ported by  aims ; carried  on  or  maintained  by 
force  or  readiness  for  military  action:  as,  an 
armed  inroad ; armed  peace  or  neutrality. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts  by 
any  armed  invasion  of  any  part  of  the  country. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  132. 

3.  In  her.,  having  the  beaks,  talons,  horns,  or 
teeth,  or,  of  an  arrow  or  lance,  having  the  head, 
of  the  color  specified : as,  a lion  gules  armed  or. 
The  word  is  not  used  for  the  horns  of  a hart  or 
buck.  S eeattired. — 4.  In  phys.,  furnished  with 
an  armature  or  a piece  of  iron  so  as  to  connect 
the  poles,  as  a horseshoo  magnet. — 5.  In  hot., 

having  prickles  or  thorns Armed  at  aU  points. 

(«)  Completely  equipped  with  offensive  and  defensive 
arms,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  : equivalent  to 
the  French  arm6  de  pied  en  cap.  See  cuts  under  armor. 
(b)  In  her.,  dressed  in  complete  plate-armor,  but  having 
the  vizor  open : said  of  a warrior  used  as  a bearing  cr 
supporter.— Armed  in  flute.  See  flute?.-  Armed  neu- 
trality, the  maintenance  by  a nation  of  an  armed  force 
held  ready  to  repel  any  aggression  on  the  part  of  belli- 
gerent nations  between  which  it  is  neutral.  — Armed 
peace,  the  condition  of  a country  which  in  time  of  peace 
maintains  its  military  establishments  on  a war  footing,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  war  at  any  moment. — Aimed  ship, 
a merchant  ship  taken  into  the  service  of  a government 
for  a particular  occasion,  and  armed  like  a ship  of  war. — 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  very  fully  or  completely  armed. 

On  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  stood  Nicholas  Koorn, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  flourishing  a hrass-hilted  sword. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  251. 

Armenian  (ar-me'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Ar- 
menius,  < Gr.  Ap/ieviog,  < ’Ap/ievia,  Armenia.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Armenia,  a former  kingdom 
of  Asia  lying  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas,  northeast  of  Asia  Minor,  now  included  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Russia,  or  to  its 
inhabitants — Armenian  architecture,  a term  some- 
times applied  to  the  form  of  Byzantine  church  architec- 


Armenian Architecture. 


Typical  Church  Plan,  St.  H’ropsimah,  near  Etchmiadzin. 

AD,  bema,  or  sanctuary;  B,  B' , parabemata ; B,  prothesis;  B . 
diakonikon;  C,  altar;  D,  apse;  FF,  veil  occupying  the  place  of 
the  iconostasis ; G,  dome  and  choir ; H,  nave ; /,  /',  antiparabe- 
mata;  K , chief  entrance ; L,  north  door;  L' , south  door. 

ture  usual  in  Armenia.  The  typical  plan  of  such  churches 
maintains  a strict  symmetry  between  the  apsidal  and 
western  ends,  having  antiparabemata  to  correspond  with 
the  parabemata,  and  omitting  the  narthex.  The  central 
dome  is  often  represented  by  a lofty  tower. — Armenian 
blue.  See  blue. — Armenian  bole.  See  bole2.~  Arme- 
nian cement,  a cement  made  by  soaking  isinglass  in  water 
until  it  becomes  soft,  and  then  mixing  it  with  spirit  in 
which  a little  gum  mastic  and  ammoniacum  have  been  dis- 
solved. It  is  used  to  unite  pieces  of  broken  glass,  to  re- 
pair precious  stones,  and  to  cement  them  to  watch-cases 
and  other  ornaments.— Armenian  Church,  the  ancient 
national  church  of  Armenia.  It  maintains  that  it  was 
founded  as  early  as  A.  D.  34 ; hut  while  traces  of  Christian- 
ity are  found  previously  to  the  fourth  century,  the  con- 
version of  the  country  as  a whole  was  the  work  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Illuminator,  who  began  his  evangelistic  la- 
bors about  the  year  301 ; and  from  his  name  it  is  sometimes 
known  also  as  the  Gregorian  Church.  The  Armenian 
Church  has  for  the  most  part  remained  estranged  from 
the  orthodox  Greek  Church  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  it  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  451).  It  has  therefore  been  credited 
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with  holding  Monophysite  or  Euty chian  doctrine,  but 
many  authorities  hold  that  the  differences  arose  from 
misunderstandings  occasioned  by  the  incapacity  of  the 
Armenian  language  to  expres's  the  finer  distinctions  of 
Greek  terminology.  The  Armenian  Church  accepts  all 
the  first  seven  ecumenical  councils,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Chalcedon,  the  doctrines  of  which  they  seem,  how- 
ever, to  hold  under  a different  phraseology.  Their  doc- 
trines and  usages  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Greek 
Church,  with  the  exception  of  their  use  of  unleavened 
bread  and  of  an  unmixed  chalice  in  the  eucharist.  The 
priesthood  is  hereditary.  The  bishops  are  governed  by 
four  patriarchs,  the  primate  being  the  catholicos,  who 
resides  in  the  monastery  of  Etchmiadzin,  a short  distance 
north  of  Mount  Ararat.  Since  the  fifteenth  century  a 
large  number  of  the  Armenians  have  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  are  known  as  United  Armenians. 
A separate  Armenian  Protestant  Church  has  also  recently 
been  formed.— Armenian  era,  liturgy,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. — Armenian  stone,  a soft  blue  carbonate  of  cop- 
per; also,  a commercial  name  for  lapis-lazuli. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  of  Armenia. — 2.  Bccles., 
an  adherent  of  the  Armenian  Church. — 3.  The 
Armenian  language. 

Armeno-Turkish  (ar-me"no-ter'kish),  n.  The 
Turkish  language  as  ■written  by  Armenians  in 
Turkey,  with  letters  of  the  Armenian  alphabet, 
armentalt  (ar-men'tal),  a.  [<  L.  armentalis, 
< armentum,  old  form  armenta,  cattle  for  plow- 
ing, collectively  a herd,  drove;  prob.  contr. 
from  *arimentum,  < arare,  plow:  see  arable.'] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a drove  or  herd.  Bailey. 
armentinet,  a.  [<  L.  armentum,  a herd  (see  ar- 
mental),  + -ine2.]  Same  as  annental.  Bailey. 
armentoset  (ar-men'tos),  a.  [<  L.  armentosus, 
abounding  in  herds,  < armentum;  herd:  see  ar- 
mental.]  Full  of  great  cattle;  abounding  with 
herds  or  beasts.  Bailey. 

armer  (ar'mer),  ».  [<  arm 2 + -er1.]  One  who 

arms  or  supplies  with  arms;  one  who  equips. 

Builders  and  amners  of  vessels  [of  war]. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 160. 
armet  (ar'met),  n.  [F.,  OF.  also  armette , ar- 
meret , dim.  of  armes,  armor.]  The  most  com- 
plete and  perfect 
defensive  head-cov- 
ering of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  introduced 
about  1450,  and  re- 
maining in  use  until 
the  abandonment  of 
the  closed  headpiece, 
more  than  a century 
later.  It  was  lighter 
than  the  heaume  and  even 
the  basinet,  and  was  a 
better  protection  than  the 
sallet.  (See  these  words.) 

It  fitted  the  head  well, 
allowed  of  some  move- 
ment, and  had  openings 
for  sight  and  breathing. 

It  was  forged  in  many 
parts,  which  fitted  togeth- 
er accurately  and  were  se- 
cured by  hinges,  hooks, 
and  the  like,  and  when 
closed  was  very  rigid  and 
firm. 

armful  (arm'ful),  ». 

[<  arm1  + full.]  As 


Steel  Armet,  about  A.  D.  1450. 

A,  calotte  or  cap ; a,  neck-guard 
riveted  to  A,  and  having  a prolon- 
gation upward  to  the  crown ; B,  up- 
per vizor,  or  umbril,  with  sight-  or 
eye-hole ; C,  vizor  with  opening 
for  breathing ; D,  aventaile,  opening 
sidewise  on  hinges ; E,  rim  of  the 
gorgerin  (it  has  a groove  between 
two  ridges,  which  groove  receives 
the  lower  edge  of  the  armet  proper  ) ; 
F,  one  of  two  upright  pins  upon 
which  the  pauldrons  are  adjusted. 
The  gorgerin  is  of  three  pieces, 
movable  upon  one  another,  and  all 
riveted  to  a leather  band  beneath. 


much  as  the  arms  can 
hold;  what  one  holds  in  one’s  arms  or  embrace. 
'Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus,  nor  the  gold 
Lock’d  in  the  heart  of  earth,  can  buy  away 
This  armful  from  me.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iv.  1. 
I stood  where  Love  in  brimming  armfuls  bore 
Slight  wanton  flowers  and  foolish  toys  of  fruit. 

D.  G.  Rossetti , Sonnets,  xiv. 

arm-gauntt,  a.  [An  isolated  form,  appar.  < 
arm1  (or  arm2,  arms)  + gaunt,  as  if  ‘ with  gaunt 
limbs,’  or  ‘ worn  with  military  service  ’ ; in  either 
ease  a violent  formation.  Perhaps  merely  a 
scribe’s  or  printer’s  sophistication  of  some  word 
which  must  be  left  to  conjecture.]  An  epithet 
of  disputed  meaning,  applied  by  Sliakspere  to  a 
horse,  and  in  some  editions  changed  to  arrogant. 

So  he  nodded, 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed, 

Who  neigh  d so  high,  that  what  I would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb’d  by  him.  Shalt.,  A.  and  C.,  1.  6. 

arm-greatt,  a.  [ME.  arm-gret;  < arm 1 + great.] 
As  thick  as  a man’s  arm. 

A wretlie  of  gold,  arm-gret,  of  huge  wighte, 

^ ITpon  his  heed.  Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1. 1287. 

arm-guards  (iirm'gardz),  n.  pi.  Ageneralname 
of  plate-armor  for  the  defense  of  the  arms. 
It  corresponds  to  brassart  (which  see)  and  to  the  French 
garde-bras.  See  also  bracelet , vambraee,  and  rerebrace. 

armhole  (arm'hol),  n.  [<  ME.  armhole,  corrupt- 
ly harmole  ;<  arm1  + hole.]  1.  The  cavity  under 
the  shoulder;  the  armpit.  [Now  rare.] 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  under  the 
armholes , and  on  the  sides.  The  cause  is  the  thinness  of 
the  skin  in  these  parts,  joined  with  the  rareness  of  being 
touched  there.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  A hole  iu  a garment  for  the  arm. 
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armiak  (ar'myak),  n.  [<  Russ,  armyaku,  of 
Tatar  origin.]  1.  A stuff  woven  of  camel’s 
hair  by  the  Tatars. — 2.  In  Russia,  a plain  caf- 
tan or  outer  garment,  made  of  armiak  or  a 
similar  material,  worn  by  the  peasantry, 
armiferous  (iir-mif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  armifer,  < 
arma,  arms,  +fcirc  = E.  hear1.]  Bearing  arms. 
Blount. 

armiger  (iir'mi-jer),  n.  [L.,  armor-bearer,  < 
arma,  arms,  -I-  gerere,  bear,  carry.]  1.  An  ar- 
mor-bearer to  a knight ; a squire ; the  second 
iu  rank  of  the  aspirants  to  chivalry  or  knight- 
hood.— 2.  One  who  has  a right  to  armorial  bear- 
ings : formerly  used  after  the  proper  name  by 
a person  possessing  such  right,  but  no  higher 
title:  thus,  “John  Bolton,  armiger,”  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  “John  Bolton,  gentleman.”  In 
Shakspere,  armigero. 

A gentleman  born,  master  parson ; who  writes  himself 
armigero  ; in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation, 
armigero.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 

This  young  armiger  must  be  the  too  attractive  cyno- 
sure to  our  poor  little  maiden. 

R.  1).  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  li. 

armigeral  (ar-mij'e-ral),  a.  [<  armiger  + -«/.] 
Of  the  class  of  squires;  genteel. 

I am  exempted  at  present  from  residence,  as  preacher 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital ; had  it  been  otherwise,  I could, 
I think,  have  lived  very  happily  in  the  country,  in  armi- 
geral , priestly,  and  swine-feeding  society. 

Sydney  Smith,  to  Francis  Jeffrey, 
armigero  (ar-mij'e-ro),  n.  [=  Sp.  armigero,  a 
squire,  = Pg.  armigero,  a page,  < L.  armiger : 
see  armiger.]  Same  as  armiger,  2. 
armigerous  (iir-mij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  armiger 
(later,  but  rarely,  urmigerus),  bearing  arms: 
see  armiger.]  Entitled  to  bear  heraldic  arms. 

They  belonged  to  the  armigerous  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. t>e  Quincey , Works,  VII.  45. 

armil  (ar'mil),  n.  [<  late  ME.  armille,  < OF.  ar- 
mille,  < L.  armilla,  a bracelet,  armlet,  hoop, 
ring,  dim.  prob.  of  armus , shoulder,  upper  arm : 
see  arm L]  1 . An  ancient  astronomical  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a ring  fixed  in  the  plane  of 
the  equator,  sometimes  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  another  ring  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian. In  the  first  case  it  was  an  equinoctial  armil,  in 
the  second  a solstitial  armil.  Also  called  armilla.  See 
armillary. 

With  the  advance  of  geometrical  conceptions  there  came 
the  hemisphere  of  Berosus,  the  equinoctial  armil,  the  sol- 
stitial armil,  and  the  quadrant  of  Ptolemy — allot  them 
employing  shadows  as  indices  of  the  sun’s  position,  but  in 
combination  with  angular  divisions. 

H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  172. 

2.  Same  aa  armilla,  1. 

The  armil,  or  bracelet,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  one  among  the  badges  of  royalty. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  1’athers,  i.  436,  note. 

armilausa  (ar-mi-l&'sa),  n. ; pi.  armilausce  (-se). 
[LL. ; origin  uncertain ; said  by  Isidore  to  be  a 
contr.  of  *armielausa,  < armus,  shoulder,  + clau- 
sus,  pp.  of  claudere,  shut  in : see  arm1,  clause, 
and  close.]  1 . A kind  of  Roman  military  tunic. 
— 2.  A garment  worn  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  during  the  middle  ages,  probably 
differing  in  shape  at  different  times.  Meyrick 
describes  it  as  “a  body  garment  the  prototype  of  the  sur- 
coat” ; but  it  seems  always  to  have  been  an  outer  garment, 
^.and  even  worn  over  the  armor, 
armilla  (ar-mil'a),  «.;  pi.  armillce  (-e).  [L. : see 
armil.]  1 . In  ardiceol.,  a bracelet  or  armlet : as, 
a Roman  or  Frankish  armilla.  Also  called  ar- 
mil.— 2.  In  mack.,  an  iron  ring,  hoop,  or  brace, 
in  which  the  gudgeons  of  a wheel  move. — 3.  In 
anat.,  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  which 
binds  together  the  tendons  of  the  hand. — 4. 
Same  as  armil,  1. — 5.  In  ornitli.,  a colored  ring 
encircling  the  tibia  of  a bird  just  above  the 
heel-joint.  [Little  used.] 
armillary  (ar'mi-la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  armilla,  an 
armlet,  ring,  etc. : see  armil.]  Resembling  a 
bracelet  or  armil- 
la ; consisting  of 
rings  or  circles. — 
ArmiHaxy  sphere, 
an  arrangement  of 
rings,  all  circles  of 
a single  sphere,  in- 
tended to  show  the 
relative  positions  of 
the  principal  celes- 
tial circles.  The 
whole  revolves  upon 
its  axis  within  a hori- 
zon divided  into  de- 
grees and  movable  in 
every  direction  upon 
a brass  supporter. 
There  are  two  kinds 
of  armillary  sphere, 
one  with  the  earth 
and  one  with  the  sun 
Armillary  Sphere.  in  the  center,  called 
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respectively  the  sphere  of  Ptolemy  and  the  sphere  of  Co- 
pernicus. Since  the  main  use  of  such  a contrivance  is  to 
give  an  accurate  representation  of  the  apparent  motions  of 
the  solar  system,  the  former  is  the  one  most  used,  the  lat- 
ter having  little  practical  value, 
armillate  (ar'mi-lat),  a.  [<  L.  armillatus,  < ar- 
milla, bracelet:  see  armil.]  "Wearing  a brace- 
let. Ash. 

armillated  (ar'mi-la-ted),  a.  Wearing  brace- 
lets. Codceram. 

armillett  (iir'mi-let),  n.  [<  OF.  armillet,  dim.  of 
armille:  see  armil,  armilla.]  A small  armilla 
or  armlet.  See  armilla. 

armint,  ».  [Cf.  armil,  armilla.]  A kind  of 
ornament  for  the  pike.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  stuff  sewed  around  the  staff,  perhaps  to  afford  a 
firm  hold  for  the  hand. 

armineH,  n.  [Perhaps  for  * arming  (of  which, 
however,  no  record  is  found  for  400  years  pre- 
ceding), < early  ME.  erming,  < AS.  earming,  a 
wretched  person,  < earm,  wretched,  miserable, 
poor,  = OS.  arm  = OFries.  era,  arm  = D.  arm, 
OHG-.  aram,  MHG.  G.  arm  = feel,  armr  = Sw. 
Ban.  arm  = Goth,  arms,  wretched,  miserable. 
See  yearn2.]  A beggar ; a mendicant. 

Luce.  So  young  an  armine ! 

Flow.  Armine,  sweetheart,  I know  not  what 

You  mean  by  that,  but  I am  almost  a beggar. 

London  Prodigal  (1605). 

armine2t,  arminedt.  Obsolete  forms  of  ermine, 
ermined. 

arming  (ar'ming),  n.  [<  ME.  armyng;  verbal  n. 
of  arm2,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  taking  arms  or  fur- 

nishing with  arms:  as,  an  extensive  arming  of 
the  people. — 2f.  In  her.,  a coat  of  arms. 

When  the  Lord  Beaumont,  who  their  armings  knew, 
Their  present  peril  to  brave  Suffolk  shews.  Drayton. 

3.  Naut. : ( a ) A piece  of  tallow  placed  in  a 
cavity  at  the  lower  end  of  a sounding-lead  to 
bring  np  a sample  of  the  sand,  mud,  etc.,  of  the 
sea-bottom. 

On  the  arming  from  an  eight-fathom  cast  there  was  a 
perfect  impression  of  an  Astrsea,  apparently  alive. 

Darwin,  Coral  Beefs,  p.  11. 
(6)  pi.  A kind  of  boarding-nettings,  (c)  pi. 
Red  dress-cloths  formerly  hung  fore  and  aft 
outside  the  upper  works  on  holidays : still  used 
by  some  nations.  Smyth. 
arming-bucklet  (ar'ming-buk’T),  n.  1 . Abuckle 
used  in  defensive  armor.— 2.  In  her.,  such  a 
buckle,  generally  having  the 
shape  of  a lozenge,  used  as  a 
bearing. 

arming-doublett  (iir'ming-dub''- 
let),  n.  A doublet  used  in  mili- 
tary dress,  forming  an  essential 
Four  varieties  of  part  of  the  harness  of  a light- 
Buckies"  Atming"  armed  foot-soldier  in  the  middle 
ages  and  later.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  a very  close-fitting  garment  worn  under  the  corse- 
let. The  general  use  of  it  seems  to  have  suggested  a style 
or  cut  in  elegant  costume,  as  we  read  of  arming-doublets 
of  costly  material. 

That  every  man  have  an  arming -doublet  of  fustian  or 
canvas.  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Orders,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  36. 

An  arming -doublet  of  crimson  and  yellow  satin  . . . 
with  threads  of  Venice  gold. 

Inventory  Henry  VIII.,  1542,  quoted  by  Planclie. 

arming-pointt  (ar'ming-point),  n.  A point 
used  in  fastening  together  parts  of  a suit  of 
armor. 

arming-press  (iir'ming-pres),  n.  A small  hand- 
power  stamping-press  used  by  bookbinders. 
Its  earliest  employment  was  in  stamping  heraldic  arms 
on  the  sides  of  books,  whence  its  name.  In  the  United 
States  this  form  of  press  is  known  as  a stamping-press 
or  embossing -press. 

arming-speart  (ar'ming-sper),  n.  A spear  used 
in  war. 

arming-swordt  (ar'ming-sord),  n . A sword 
made  especially  for  use  in  battle,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  worn  as  a part  of  military 
dress  or  uniform  in  time  of  peace,  and  from 
that  used  in  tourneys  or  the  like. 

A helmett  of  proofe  shee  strait  did  provide, 

A strong  arming-sword  shee  girt  by  her  side. 

Percy’ 8 Reliques. 

Arminian  (ar-min'i-an),  n.  and  a.  [<  NL.  Ar- 
minianus,  < Arminius , Latinized  from  the  name 
of  Sarmensen.']  I.  n.  1 . One  of  a Christian  sect 
named  from  James  Arminius  (Jacobus  Harmen- 
sen),  a Protestant  divine  of  Leyden,  Nether- 
lands (1560-1609).  Its  members  were  also  called  Re- 
monstrants, from  a statement  of  their  views  in  the  form  of 
a remonstrance  presented  to  the  States-General  in  1610. 
They  separated  from  the  Calvinists,  objecting  to  their 
doctrine  of  predestination.  The  sect  as  a distinct  organ- 
ization is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Netherlands,  where  it 
numbers  only  about  twenty  congregations  and  a few  thou- 
sand adherents. 

2.  A believer  in  the  Arminian  doctrines.  These 
doctrines  are : (1)  Conditional  election  and  reprobation, 
in  opposition  to  absolute  predestination  as  taught  by 
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Calvin.  (2)  Universal  redemption,  or  that  the  atonement 
was  made  by  Christ  for  all  mankind,  though  none  but  be- 
lievers can  be  partakers  of  its  benefits.  (3)  That  man,  in 
order  to  exercise  true  faith,  must  be  regenerated  and  re- 
newed by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the 
gift  of  God.  (4)  That  this  grace  is  not  irresistible.  (6)  That 
believers  are  able  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  resist 
sin,  but  that  there  is  always  in  this  life  the  possibility  of 
a fall  from  grace,  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Protestants  in  general 
shared  in  the  controversy  excited  by  the  promulgation  of 
these  doctrines,  and  all  opponents  of  Calvinism  are  still 
often  characterized  as  Arminians.  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Arminianism  was  especially  favored  by  the  High 
Church  party.  The  Methodist  denomination  was  divided 
on  the  subject,  the  followers  of  Wesley  being  Arminians, 
and  those  of  Whitefleld  Calvinists. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  Arminius  or  to  his  doc- 
trines. 

Arminianism  (iir-min'i-an-izm),  n.  [<  Armini- 
an + -ism;  - F.  arminianisme. ] The  peculiar 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Arminians. 
Arminianize  (ar-min'i-an-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Arminianized,  ppr.  Arminianizimj.  [<  Arminian 
+ -i:c.  ] I.  trans.  To  make  Arminian;  tinge 
or  permeate  with  Arminian  doctrines. 

II.  intrans.  To  teach  Arminianism. 
armipotence  (ar-mip'o-tens),  n.  [<  LL.  armipo- 
tentia,(.li. armipoten{fi)s : see armipo tent.]  Puis- 
sance at  arms.  Bailey. 

armipotent  (ar-mip'o-tent),  a.  [<  ME.  armypo- 
tent,  < L.  armipoten(t-)'s,  powerful  in  arms,  < 
anna,  arms,  + poten(t-)s,  powerful:  see  po- 
tent.] Powerful  in  arms;  mighty  in  battle. 
[Rare.] 

The  temple  of  Marz  armypotente. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  L 1124. 
The  manifold  linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 
Who  dost  pluck 

With  hand  armipotent  from  forth  blue  clouds 
The  mason’d  turrets. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 

armisonantt  (ar-mis'o-nant),  a.  [<  L.  arma, 
arms,  + sonan(t-)s,  ppr.  'of  sonare,  sound  (see 
sonant) ; suggested  by  armisonous,  q.  v.]  Same 
as  armisonous.  Asli. 

armisonoust  (ar-mis'o-nus),  a.  [<  L.  armiso- 
nus,  < arma,  arms,  + sonare,  sound:  see  sounds, 
and  ef.  armisonant .]  Sounding  or  rustling  with 
arms  or  armor,  Bailey. 

armistice  (ar'mis-tis),  ».  [<  F.  armistice  — Sp. 
Pg.  armisticio  = It.  armistizio,  < NL.  armistitium, 
a cessation  of  hostilities,  < arma,  arms,  + -sti- 
tium,  < -stitus,  -status,  pp.  of  sistere,  cause 
to  stand,  fix,  reduplicated  from  stare,  stand : 
see  state,  stand.  Cf.  solstice,  interstice .]  A 
temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  by  conven- 
tion or  agreement  of  the  parties;  a truce. 

But,  while  an  armistice  is  an  interval  in  war  and  supposes 
a return  to  it,  a peace  is  a return  to  a state  of  amity  and 
intercourse,  implying  no  intention  to  recommence  hostili- 
ties. An  armistice  again  leaves  the  questions  of  the  war 
unsettled,  but  a peace  implies  in  its  terms  that  redress  of 
wrongs  has  been  obtained,  or  that  the  intention  is  re- 
nounced of  seeking  to  obtain  it. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 150. 

armless1  (arm'les),  a.  [ME.  armies;  < armX  + 
-fcss.]  Without  arms.  In  zool. , specifically  applied 
to  the  Lipobrachia,  or  those  echinoderms,  as  sea-urchins 
and  sea-cucumbers,  which  have  no  distinct  rays  or  arms. 

armless2  (arm'les),  a.  [<  arm*  + -fc?.s.]  Des- 
titute of  weapons ; defenseless. 

Spain  lying  armless  and  open.  Howell , Letters,  i.  3. 

armlet  (arm'let),  n,  [<  arml  + -let,  dim.  suf- 
fix; suggested  prob.  by  armillet,  q.  v.  Cf. 

bracelet .]  1. 

A little  arm: 
as,  an  armlet 
of  the  sea. — 2. 
An  ornament 
for  the  arm ; 
specifically,  a 
metal  band  or 
ring  worn  up- 
on the  upper  arm.  — 3.  That  part  of  a dress 
where  the  sleeve  joins  the  shoulder, 
armoire  (ar-mwor'),  n.  [F. : see  ambry.]  An 
ambry;  a large  wardrobe  or  movable  cupboard, 
with  doors  and  shelves ; especially,  one  which 
is  inclosed  or  shut  in  with  doors  from  base  to 
cornice,  and  is  simple  and  roomy  in  design, 
armoiriet  (ar'mor-i),  n.  [F.]  An  old  form  of 
armory 2. 

Their  great  aim  was  to  elevate  their  subject  by  tracing 
back  the  use  of  armoiries  to  the  patriarchs  and  heroes  of 
Jewish  and  pagan  antiquity.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XI.  712. 

armoniact,  a.  An  old  corruption  of  ammoniac. 
Chaucer . 

armor,  armour  (ar'mor),  n.  [Second  form  now 
usual  m England ; < ME',  armour,  armowre,  earlier 
and  more  commonly  armure,  armor  (often  in  pi. 
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armures,  armurs,  armeris,  armeres,  weapons),  < which  were  sewed  rings  or  plates  of  metal,  and  the  leaders 
OF.  armure,  armeure,  F.  armure  = Sp.  Pg.  arma-  had  leg-coverings  of  similar  make.  A century  later  chain- 
dura=lt. armadura, armatura,  armor,  <L arma- 

tura,  armor . see  armature.]  1 . Defensive  arms ; long  hauberk  of  chain-mail,  reaching  to  the  knee  or  below 
any  covering  worn  to  protect  the  person  against  with  long  sleeves  closed  at  the  ends  so  as  to  form  gloves! 
Offensive  weapons.  All  available  materials  that  offer  ??.d  °?enil?«'  hl  ‘he  “des  .through  which  the  hands 


some  resistance  to  edge  or  point  have,  at  various  epochs 
and  among  various  peoples,  been  put  to  use  for  this  pur- 


Egyptian. 


Complete  Armor  of  1195- 
1205. 

x.  Conical  helmet  set 
upon  the  hood.  A,  hood  of 
leather ; B camail  of  chain- 
mail  secured  to  the  hood. 
This  is  here  separate  from 
the  hauberk,  though  it  was 
often  a part  of  it.  The 
hauberk  of  mail  reaches  to 
the  knees  and  is  divided  be- 
fore and  behind  ; the  gam- 
beson  has  a long  skirt,  and  is 
worn  under  theliau berk  and 
divided  in  the  same  way; 
the  belt  is  only  a leather 
strap  with  buckle ; the 
shield  is  triangular  and  very 
much  rounded  or  bowed 
sidewise,  and  straight 
lengthwise ; the  hose. 


Armor  and  Equipment  for  man  and 
horse,  about  1290. 

2.  A heaume  or  large  helmet, 
worn  over  a steel  cap  (raortier  or 
secret).  It  had  no  vizor  nor  a vent* 
aile,  but  was  worn  only  in  fight,  and 
rested  directly  upon  the  armor  of  the 
neck.  A,  ailette  (one  on  each  shoul- 
der) ; B,  rerebrace ; C,  cubitifcre,  or  el- 
bow-guard ; D,  genouillifere,  or  knee- 
guard  ; E,  greave,  or  bainberg ; F, 
surcoat  of  stuff  worn  over  the  armor ; 
M,  barbs  of  the  same  make  as  the 
body-armor  of  the  rider;  N,  cham- 
fron  of  hammered  iron ; O,  housings 
of  stuff  affording  considerable  pro- 
tection. The  armor  of  the  body  and 
limbs  of  the  rider  is  of  the  fashion 
called  banded  mail ; that  for  the  body, 
therefore,  is  not  properly  a hauberk, 
perhaps  a broigne. 


chausses,  are  of  mail,  and 
the  shoes  of  leather.  The  broigne  was  often  worn  instead  of  the  hau- 
berk ; the  closed  helmet,  rarely.  The  chausses  often  covered  the  feet, 
replacing  the  shoes. 

pose,  as  thick  skins,  garments  of  linen  or  of  silk,  stuffed 
with  vegetable  fiber,  or  made  of  many  thicknesses  of  ma- 
terial, thin  plates  of  horn  or  metal,  sewed  to  some  textile 
fabric  and  lapping  over  one  another  like  scales,  etc.  Usu- 
ally the  headpiece  was  the  first  piece  of  armor  to  be  made 
m solid  metal.  (See  helmet.)  The  Greeks  had  a solid  cui- 
rass from  a very  early  period.  (See  cuirass  and  thorax.) 
This,  with  the  helmet  and  the  greaves  (see  greave ),  con- 
stituted the  whole  armor  of  the  heavy-armed  Greek  warrior 
of  historic  times.  The  Roman  legionary  was  in  general 
similarly  armed,  sometimes  wearing  only  one  greave. 
Chain-mail  was  introduced  in  the  armor  of  the  Roman 
soldiery.  The  Norman  invaders  of  England  in  1066  wore 
a conical  helmet  with  a nasal  or  strong  projecting  piece  of 
iron  coming  down  over  the  nose,  and  long  gowns  of  stuff  to 


Complete  Armor,  about  1395. 

3.  A,  basinet  with  vizor;  B, 
large  camail  of  chain-mail;  C, 
corselet  of  separate  plates  of 
iron  or  steel,  each  one  riveted  to 
an  inner  doublet  or  jacket  of 
linen,  silk,  or  leather  (this  corse- 
let comes  no  higher  than  the  arm- 
pits,  and  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  later  pansifcre ) ; D,  complete 
brassart;  E,  cubiti&re,  which 
is,  however,  included  in  D ; E, 
gauntlet  of  leather  with  bracelet 
or  wrist-guard  of  steel,  and  back 
of  hana  covered  with  a steel 
plate ; G,  skirt  of  six  taces  or 
tassets  sliding  one  over  another 
like  the  shell  of  a lobster’s  tail 
(each  tasset  is  riveted  to  a series 
of  vertical  straps  of  stuff  or  leath- 
er) ; H,  military  belt  secured  to 
the  lowest  tasset  ( the  sword  is  not 
secured  to  the  belt,  but  to  a hook 
or  staple  riveted  to  the  cuishe); 
/,  cuishe,  or  thigh-piece,  in  two 
parts  connected  by  hinges  and 
fastened  by  hooks ; y,  jamb,  or 
leg-piece,  in  two  parts  like  the 
cuishe;  K,  genouilli&re,  or  knee- 
guard;  Z.,solleret  of  small  plates 
sliding  one  over  another. 


Complete  suit  of  Plate-Armor, 
now  in  Paris,  date  about  1440  — 
the  epoch  of  greatest  perfection 
of  defensive  arms. 

4-  A,  armet;  B,  gorget  of  three 
plates  or  splints  sliding  one  over 
the  other,  the  lowermost  oi 
ing  beneath  the  plastron , _ , 
pauldrons,  each  of  three  sliding 
plates,  the  right-hand  pauldron 
smaller  than  the  left,  and  its  low- 
est plate  capable  of  being  lifted 
to  allow  the  lance  to  be  put  in 
rest ; D,  adjustable  lance-rest ; E, 

fdastron,  or  upper  part  of  corse- 
et ; F,  pansifere,  or  lower  part  of 
corselet  (these  two  pieces  slide 
one  upon  the  other  so  that  the 
body  can  bend  forward,  and  the 

Sansfere  is  so  cut  away  over  the 
ips  that  the  body  can  bend  side- 
wise);  G,  skirt  of  taces  or  tas- 
sets; H,  other  tassets  forming 
thigh-guards  (the  large  lowest 
splint  is  often  called  the  tuille);  I, 
complete  brassart  in  many  pieces 
perfectly  articulated  and  forming 
a connected  sleeve,  composed  of 
rerebrace,  vambrace,  and  cubi- 
ti&re:  y,  gauntlet  having no  brace- 
let, but  secured  to  vambrace  of 
brassart;  A",  cuishe;  Z.,jamb;  M, 


could  be  passed,  leaving  the  gloves  hanging  down  from 
the  wrist ; hose  of  the  same  make,  either  covering  the  feet 
or  worn  with  shoes  of  strong  leather ; or  sometimes  long 
hose  of  leather  laced  or  buckled  like  modern  long  gaiters. 
A hood,  called  the  camail,  sometimes  of  chain-mail,  some- 
times of  leather,  covered  the  head  and  descended  to  the 
shoulders,  and  upon  this  rested  the  iron  helmet,  either  of 
conical  form  or  rounded  or  acorn-shaped,  without  vizor, 
pressing  on  the  head  at  its  lower  edge,  where  it  was  oiten 
secured  to  the  camail,  and  rising  above  the  crown  of  the 
head.  Very  rarely  in  this  reign  a closed  helmet  was  used, 
as  seen  on  a seal  of  King  Richard  I.;  helmets  of  this  form 
became  common  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1216- 
1272).  By  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  (1399-1413)  and  his  inva- 
sion of  France  (1411),  the  knight  was  completely  clothed 
in  armor  of  plates,  chain-mail  being  used  at  the  junction 
of  the  limbs  with  the  body,  at  the  elbow-  and  knee-joints, 
and  for  a hood  covering  the  top  of  the  corselet.  Finally 
under  Henry  VI.  (1422-1461),  at  about  the  time  that  the 
English  were  driven  out  of  France  (1453),  the  suit  of  armor 
reached  its  complete  development,  being  forged  of  thin 
steel  to  fit  the  body  and  limbs,  weighing  not  over  60  or  70 
pounds  in  all,  and  allowing  of  free  movement.  This,  how- 
ever,  was  extremely  costly.  The  armor  worn  in  jousts  and 
tournaments  was  very  different  after  the  twelfth  century 
from  that  worn  in  war,  being  heavier,  and  neither  allowing 
the  knight  to  dismount  without  assistance  nor  affording 
him  adequate  protection  if  dismounted.  For  war,  in  spite 
of  the  general  adoption  of  firearms,  armor,  though  not  in- 
vesting the  whole  body,  continued  to  be  worn  by  officers 
and  mounted  men  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 's  reign,  and,  indeed,  sur- 
vives to  this  day  in  the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  certain 
corps  of  cavalry.  (The  cuts  are  from  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran^ais.”) 

2.  The  metallic  sheathing,  intended  as  a pro- 
tection against  projectiles,  for  a ship  of  war  or 
the  exposed  _ face  of  a fortification.  Modern 
armor  for  ships  is  made  of  special  steel,  containing  nickel, 
hardened  on  the  outer  surfaces  by  special  processes.  Such 
armor  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the  inventor : as, 
Harveyized  armor,  Krupp  armor,  etc. — 3.  Figura- 
tively, a defensive  covering  of  any  kind ; that 
which  serves  as  a protection  or  safeguard ; a 
bulwark:  used  in  zool.  and  hot.  of  the  protec- 
tive envelop  or  cover  of  an  animal  or  a plant, 
as  the  scales  of  a fish  or  the  plates  of  a croco- 
dile. 

In  Europe  the  cables  contain  from  five  to  seven  wires 
each  insulated  with  gutta-percha,  and  the  whole  protected 
with  an  armor  of  iron  wires  or  iron  pipe. 

Greer,  Diet,  of  Electricity,  p.  162. 
4.  In  magnetism,  same  as  armature,  6.  [Rare.] 
— Mascled  armor.  See  mascled. — Submarine  armor 
a water-tight  covering  worn  by  a diver;  a diving-dress! 
The  essential  part  of  the  armor  is  a metal  helmet,  large 
enough  to  permit  free  movement  of  the  head  within  pro- 
vided with  windows  for  outlook,  and  connected  with  a 
breastplate  which  prevents  any  compression  of  the  lungs 
The  remainder  of  the  suit  is  of  india-rubber.  Pure  air  is 
pumped  through  a tube  opening  into  the  helmet  and  is 
projected  against  the  windows,  removing  the  moisture 
which  condenses  upon  them ; it  then  becomes  diffused  and 
is  breathed,  the  impure  air  passing  out  through  a similar 
tube.  Weights  are  attached  to  the  waist,  and  leaden  soles 
to  the  shoes.  A signal-line  affords  communication  with 
attendants  above. 

armor,  armour  (ar'mor),  v.  t.  [<  armor,  n.] 
To  cover  with  armor  or  armor-plate. 

The  trees  were  yet  growing  and  the  iron  unmined  with 
which  a navy  was  to  be  built  and  armored. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  152; 

armor-bearer  (ar'mqr-bar"er),  n.  In  ancient 
and  feudal  times,  one  wbo  carried  the  armor  or 
weapons  of  another. 

armored,  armoured  (ar'mord),  p.  a.  [<  armor 
+ -ed2.]  1.  Equipped  with  arms  or  armor. — 

2.  Covered  with  armor,  as  a ship  or  the  face  of 
a fortification ; armor-plated. 

The  “Stonewall”  was  a ram  with  armored  sides. 

J.  R.  Soley,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  221. 
Fishes  [ Cephalasjridce ] whose  peculiar  armoured  forms 
indicate  a low  stage  of  organization. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  177. 

nep^-  armorer,  armourer  (ar'mor-er),  n.  [Second 
: ’ form  now  usual  in  England ; < ME.  armorer , ar - 
merer , armurer,  < AF.  armure r,  OF.  armurier  (F. 
armurier ),  < armure , armor:  see  armor  and  -er.J 
1.  Formerly,  a maker  of  or  an  expert  in  armor; 
hence,  one  who  had  the  care  of  the  arms  and 
armor  of  a knight  or  man-at-arms,  and  equipped 
him  for  action. 


jrenouillifere,  having  two  sliding  splints  above  the  main  knee-guard  | 
N<  solleret,  with  the  terminal  splint  removable  when  the 


The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (cho.). 
Riding  further  past  an  artnorer's, 

Who,  with  hack  turn’d,  and  bow’d  above  his  work. 

Sat  riveting  a helmet  on  his  knee.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  In  modern  use,  a manufacturer  or  custodian 
of  military  arms ; specifically,  one  who  has  the 
supervision  of  any  collection  or  equipment  of 
arms.  The  armorer  of  a ship  has  charge  of  the  arms, 
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and  sees  that  they  are  kept  in  a condition  fit  for  service.  In 
the  British  army  an  armorer  is  attached  to  each  troop  of 
cavalry  and  to  each  company  of  infantry,  to  clean  the  arms. 

armor-grating  (ar'mor-gra/'ting),  n.  In  many 
war-ships,  especially  in  ironclads,  one  of  sev- 
eral deep  iron  or  steel  gratings  which  are  fitted 
around  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  and  across  its 
throat,  to  protect  the  boilers  and  uptakes  from 
shot  and  shell  during  an  engagement.  Armor- 
gratings  are  also  fitted  over  engine  compartments  to  pro- 
tect the  engines.  The  object  of  the  gratings  is  to  permit 
the  passage  of  hot  air  from  below,  but  to  stop  the  pene- 
tration of  projectiles. 

armorial  (ar-mo'ri-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  armo- 
rial; < armory 2 4-  -a?.]  I.  a.  Belonging  to  her- 
aldry, or  to  heraldic  bearings. 

Armorial  signs  of  race  and  birth.  Wordsworth. 

Armorial  bearings.  See  arm%,  7. 

Courtiers  glittering  in  gorgeous  panoply,  and  proudly 
displaying  the  armorial  bearings  of  their  ancient  houses. 

Prescott , Feid.  and  Isa.,  i.  15. 

11.  n.  A book  containing  heraldic  bearings 
and  devices ; a dictionary  of  the  arms  rightly 
borne  by  the  persons  named  in  it. 

Armoric  (ar-mor'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Armorica, 
pi.,  later  Armorica,  sing.,  said  to  be  < Celtic  ar 
(W.  ar  = Ir.  ar  = Gael,  air),  on,  upon,  + mor 
(W.  mor  = Ir.  and  Gael,  muir),  the  sea,  = L. 
mare,  sea,  = E.  mere,  lake : see  mere1.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  ancient  Armorica,  the  region  in 
the  western  extremity  of  Prance  now  called 
Bretagne  or  Brittany.  See  Breton. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  of 
lower  Brittany,  one  of  the  Celtic  dialects  which 
have  remained  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cymric  group,  of  which  the  closely  allied  Welsh 
Jr  is  the  only  other  living  member. 

Armorican  (ar-mor'i-kan),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Same  as  Armoric. 

II.  n.  A native  of  Armorica  or  Brittany, 
armoried  (ar'mor-id),  a.  [<  armory 2 + -ed2.] 
Decked  with  armorial  bearings, 
armorist  (ar'mor-ist),  n.  [<  F.  armoriste,  < ar- 
moiries,  coat  of  arms:  see  armory 2 and  -isL] 
One  skilled  in  armory  or  heraldic  arms, 
armor-plate  (ar'mor-plat),  n.  A metallic  plate, 
usually  of  iron  or  steel,  intended  to  be  attached 
to  the  side  of  a ship  or  the  outer  wall  of  a fort, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  it  shot-proof.  A pro- 
tection  of  iron  for  ships  was  proposed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  but  the  first  practical  application  of 
it  was  probably  to  the  French  floating  batteries  used  in 
the  Crimean  war.  The  success  of  these  led  the  French  to 
construct  “ La  Gloire,”  the  first  of  the  so-called  ironclads, 
completed  in  1861.  This  vessel,  which  had  4-inch  wrought- 
iron  plates  over  a backing  of  about  3 feet  in  thickness, 
was  speedily  followed  in  1861  by  the  “ Warrior”  and  other 
ships  of  the  same  class  built  by  the  British  government, 
with  41-inch  plates  over  18  inches  of  teak  backing.  Both 
the  thickness  and  the  resisting  power  of  the  armor  have 
been  increased  as  more  powerful  ordnance  has  been  in- 
vented. So-called  “compound  armor-plates  ” were  early 
adopted,  consisting  of  a hard  steel  face  welded  upon  a 
soft  iron  back.  This  proving  to  be  too  brittle,  better  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  oil-tempering  the  face  of  a homo- 
geneous steel  plate.  The  most  notable  advances,  how- 
ever, in  the  manufacture  of  armor-plate  have  been  due  to 
the  use  of  nickel-steel,  and  the  invention  of  the  process 
of  face-hardening  known  as  harveyizing  (which  see).  The 
Krupp  process  is  a modification  of  the  Harvey  process,  by 
means  of  which  carbon  is  made  to  penetrate  deeper  below 
the  surface,  thus  giving  greater  resistance  when  hardened. 
In  recent  British  ships  the  thickness  of  the  main  armor- 
belt  is  12  inches.  In  the  United  States  navy  the  maximum 
thickness  varies  in  the  monitors  from  10  to  18  inches,  and 
in  the  latest  battle-ships  (as  the  New  York  and  the  Texas) 
it  is  11  inches  at  the  water-line,  the  improvements  in  the 
plates  rendering  it  possible  to  make  them  thinner  and 
to  protect  a greater  area  on  the  side  of  the  vessel.  See 
ironclad. 

armor-plated  (ar'mor-pla/ted),  a.  Covered  or 
protected  by  iron  plates,  as  a vessel  for  naval 
warfare;  iron-elad. 

armor-shelf  (ar'mor-shelf),  n.  An  iron  shelf 
or  ledge  projecting  irom  the  sides  of  an  armored 
war-vessel,  and  forming  a support  upon  which 
the  armor-plate  and  armor-backing  rest. 
armory1  (ar'mor-i),  n. ; pi.  armories  (-iz).  [In 
England  usually  spelled  armoury ; early  mod. 
E.  armory,  armoury,  armery,  sometimes  armary, 
< ME.  armorye,  armerie,  armurie,  < armure,  ar- 
mor (see  armor  and  -y),  but  practically  equiv. 
to  and  later  often  written  as  if  arm  + -cry,  a 
place  for  arms,  arms  collectively : see  arm 2 and 
-ery.  Cf.  OP.  armeurerie,  armoirie,  mod.  P. 
armurerie , an  armory,  arsenal.  The  word  has 
been  confused  to  some  extent  with  armory2.] 

1.  Arms  or  armor  collectively;  a collection  of 
arms  or  armor. 

Blue-eyed  maid,  thy  spear ; 

Thy  club,  Alcides : all  the  armoury 

Of  heaven  is  too  little ! B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iv.  5. 

Celestial  armoury,  shields,  helms,  and  spears. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  550. 

What  a range  of  abstract  thought,  what  an  armory  of 
dialectic  weapons,  ...  do  the  epistles  of  the  learned  Paul 
exhibit ! G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  227. 


2.  A place  where  arms  and  instruments  of 
war  are  kept.  In  the  United  States  the  State  militia 
are  usually  provided  with  armories,  which  include  also  of- 
fices, drill-rooms,  etc. 

3.  A place  where  arms  and  armor  are  made  ; 
an  armorer’s  shop;  an  arsenal.  [U.  S.] — 4. 
The  craft  of  an  armorer. 

armory2  (ar'mor-i),  n. ; pi.  armories  (-iz).  [In 
England  usually  spelled  armoury  ; early  mod.  E. 
armory,  armoury,  armery,  < late  ME.  armorye, 
armoirie,  < OP.  armoirie,  armoierie,  in  pi.  ar- 
moiries,  arms,  cognizances,  scutcheons,  < ar- 
morer, armoyer,  armoieor,  armoirer,  one  who 
blazons  arms,  < armoier,  armoyer  (mod.  F.  ar- 
morier  = It.  armeggiare),  blazon  arms,  < armes, 
arms  : see  arm2.  Cf.  armory1.]  1.  The  science 
of  blazoning  arms;  the  knowledge  of  coat- 
armor;  heraldry. — 2.  An  armorial  ensign;  a 
crest  or  heraldic  emblem;  arms. 

Henry  VII.  united,  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  of 
York,  the  white  rose  and  the  red,  the  armories  of  two 
very  powerful  families. 

Sir  II.  Wotton , Panegyric  of  Charles  I. 
3f.  Ensigns  of  war;  colors. 
armory3t,  n.  [After  armory1  and  P.  armoire 
(see  armoire),  ult.  < L.  armarium,  whence  indi- 
rectly ambry  and  directly  arm  ary : see  ambry 
and  armary,  and  cf.  armory1.]  A cupboard; 
an  ambry. 

armosiet,  n.  A variant  of  armozeen. 
armour,  armoured,  etc.  See  armor,  etc. 
armozeen,  armozine  (ar-mo-zen'),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  armazine,  armesine,  < OP.  arme- 
sin,  P.  armoisin  - It.  ermesino,  < ML.  ermesi- 
nus;  origin  unknown.]  A kind  of  taffeta  or 
plain  silk,  used  for  women’s  and  also  for  men’s 
wear  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  earlier, 
armpit  (arm'pit),  n.  [<  ME.  armepytt ; < arm1 
+ pit1.]  The  hollow  place  or  cavity  under  the 
shoulder ; the  axilla. 

arm-rack  (arm'rak),  n.  A frame  or  fitting  for 
the  stowage  of  arms. 

arm-rest  (arm'rest),  n.  Something  designed 
as  a rest  for  the  arm ; specifically,  that  portion 
of  a choir-stall  which  is  designed  to  support  the 
arms  of  the  occupant  when  he  is  in  either  a 
leaning  or  a standing  posture ; also,  the  carved 
end  of  a bench,  as  in  a ehurch-pew. 
arm-saw  (arm'sa),  n.  Same  as  hand-saw.  See 
saw. 

arm-scye  (arm's!),  n.  Same  as  scye. 
arm’s-endt  (armz'end),  n.  The  end  of  the  arm; 
a good  distance  off.  Dryden. 
arm’s-length  (armz'length),  n.  A space  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  arm — To  keep  at  arm's- 
length,  figuratively,  to  keep  off  or  at  a distance ; not  to 
allow  to  come  into  close  contact  or  familiarity. — To  work 
at  arm’s-lengtll,  to  work  disadvantageous^  or  awk- 
wardly. 

arm-sling  (arm'sling),  n.  A sling  of  linen  or 
other  fabric  for  supporting  the  forearm  when 
fractured  or  otherwise  injured, 
arm-span  (arm'span),  n.  The  span  or  reach  of 
one’s  arm ; an  arm’s-length. 

Not  too  wide  for  the  armspan  of  the  silverer. 

Workshop  Receipts , I.  313. 

arm’s-reach  (armz'rech),  n.  The  reach  of  the 
arm;  the  distance  to  which  the  arm  can  reach: 
as,  to  be  within  arm's-reach. 
armstrong  (arm'strong),  n.  [<  arm1  + strong.] 
A local  English  name  of  the  common  knot- 
grass, Polygonum  aviculare. 

Armstrong  pm.  See  gun. 
arm-sweep  (iirm'swep),  n.  The  length  of  reach 
or  sweep  of  an  arm.  Browning.  [Poetical.] 
armulett  (ar'mu-let),  n.  A form  of  armillet  or 
of  armlet,  [Rare.] 

armure  (ar'mur),  n.  If.  The  regular  Middle 
English  form  of  armor.  Chaucer. — 2.  A woolen 
or  silk  fabric  woven  with  a surface-ridge  form- 
ing a small  pattern,  as  a diamond,  etc. 
army1  (ar'mi),  a.  [<  arm1,  ».,  + -y1.]  Consist- 
ing of  or  abounding  in  arms  or  branches; 
branching ; spreading.  [Rare.] 

Though  large  the  forest’s  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade.  Bums. 

army2  (ar'mi),  n. ; pi.  armies  (-miz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  armie,  < ME.  armye,  armeye, 
armee,  < OP.  armce,  mod.  P.  armee  = Sp.  Pg. 
armada  = It.  armata,  < ML.  armata,  an  armed 
force,  army,  prop.  fern,  of  L.  armatus,  pp.  of 
armare,  arm,  < arma,  arms:  see  arm2,  and  cf. 
armada,  armata,  doublets  of  army.]  If.  An 
armed  expedition. 

In  the  Grete  See 

At  many  a noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  59. 

2.  A large  body  of  men  trained  and  armed  for 
war,  and  organized  in  companies,  battalions, 


regiments,  brigades,  or  similar  divisions,  under 
proper  officers.  In  general,  an  army  in  modern  times 
consists  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  artillery,  although 
the  union  of  the  three  is  not  essential  to  its  constitution, 
the  two  latter  being  adjuncts  to  the  infantry.  Armies  are 
designated,  according  to  their  objects,  duties,  field  of  oper- 
ations, etc.,  as  offensive  or  defensive,  covering,  blockading, 
besieging,  standing  or  regular,  army  of  obstruction,  army  of 
observation , army  of  invasion,  army  of  occupation,  army  of 
reserve,  etc.  The  forces  employed  in  the  large  war-fleets 
of  former  times  were  called  naval  armies. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  an  army,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  other  assemblages  of  armed  men,  are 
its  national  character — that  is,  its  representing  more  or 
less  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  nation  or  its  rulers — 
and  its  organization.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  559. 

3.  A great  number ; a vast  multitude. 

The  locust,  . . . the  cankerworm,  and  the  caterpillar, 
and  the  palmerworm,  my  great  army  which  I sent  among 
you.  Joel  Ii.  25. 

The  noble  army  of  martyrs.  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Army  Acts,  a series  of  English  statutes  passed  each  year 
to  provide  for  the  army.— Army  Regulations,  the  title  of 
a work  issued  by  the  U nited  States  government,  containing 
the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  rules  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  for  the  management  of  the  army  both  in  peace  and 
in  war.— Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  See  republic. 
— Salvation  Army.  See  salvation. — Standing  army, 
a permanently  organized  military  force  kept  up  by  a 
country. 

army-cloth  (ar'mi-kldth),  n.  Cloth  from  which 
soldiers’  uniforms  are  made. 

army-corps  (ar'mi-kor),  n.  [<  army 2 + corps  ; 
a translation  of  P.  corps  d’ armee.]  A corps 
which  is  made  up  of  several  divisions,  and  em- 
braces every  arm  of  the  service,  thus  forming 
an  army  complete  in  itself,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  a general  officer  of  higher  rank 
than  a divisional  officer.  In  the  British  army 
three  divisions  make  an  army-corps,  in  most 
continental  armies  two.  See  division. 

army-list  (ar'mi-list),  n.  1.  An  English  pub- 
lication (as  title,  Army  List),  issued  periodi- 
cally, containing  a list  of  the  officers  in  the 
army,  the  stations  of  regiments,  etc.  In  the 
United  States  a similar  list  is  called  the  Army 
List  and  Directory . — 2.  Figuratively,  the  offi- 
cers whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  list. 

They  ride  and  walk  with  half  the  army. list,  . . . and  yet 
the  Miss  O’Gradys  are  Miss  O’Gradys  still. 

^ Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xliii. 

army-worm  (ar'ini-werm),  n.  A name  given 
to  the  larva  of  Heliophila  ( Leucania ) unipuncta 
(Harris)  on  account  of  the  immense  numbers 


Army-worm  (. Heliophila  ( Leucania ) unipuncta),  about  natural  size. 
a,  male  moth  ; b,  abdomen  of  female ; c,  eye;  d,  pupa ; 
e,  caterpillar. 

in  which  it  sometimes  marches  over  a country, 
completely  stripping  it  of  all  the  grasses  and 
young  grain  in  its  way.  It  undergoes  transforma- 
tion in  the  ground.  The  parent  moth  has  a conspicuous 
white  dot  on  the  disk  of  the  front  wings. 

am  (am),  h.  [Sc.,  perhaps  a reduction  of 
allern,  aldern,  of  alder ; or  else  of  Gael,  fearn, 
alder,  = Ir.  fearn,  alder,  = W.  gwern,  alder- 
trees.]  The  alder,  Alnus  glutinosa. 
arna  (ar'na),  n.  [Hind,  arna,  fern,  arm.]  A 
name  of  the  wild  Indian  buffalo,  Bos  bubalus 
or  Bubalus  ami,  notable  for  its  size  and  the 
length  of  its  horns.  Also  arnee,  ami. 
arnatto  (ar-nat'o),  n.  Same  as  arnotto. 
Arnaut  (ar-nout'),  n.  [Also  as  F.,  Arnaout  = 
G.  Arnaut  = Serv.  Arnaut,  Amautin,  Bulg.  Ar- 
nautin,  < Turk.  Arnaut,  < NGr.  ’ApvajiiTTj^,  trans- 
posed from  ’Appavlrye  for  *A/l/3awn?f,  < ML. 
Albanus,  an  Albanian,  + -irys,  E.  -ite2.]  A na- 
tive of  Albania ; an  Albanian, 
arnee,  ami  (iir'ne),  n.  Same  as  arna. 


arnica 

arnica  (ar'ni-ka),  n.  [NL.,  origin  unknown; 
perhaps  a perversion  of  Ptarmica,  q.  v.]  1. 

A plant  of  the  genus  Arnica. — 2.  [cop.]  A 
genus  of  perennial  herbs,  of  the  family  As- 
teracese,  natives  of  the  northern  temperate  and 


Mountain-tobacco  ( Arnica  montana ). 


arctic  zones,  with  showy  yellow  flowers  and 
opposite  leaves.  The  most  important  species,  A.  mon- 
tana, the  mountain-tobacco  of  central  Europe,  has  long 
been  a popular  remedy  in  Germany.  A.  alpina  is  found 
in  high  northern  regions  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; one 
species  is  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  many  others 
are  natives  of  western  North  America. 

3.  A tincture  of  the  roots  or  flowers  of  A.  mon- 
tana, much  used  as  an  external  application  in 
wounds  and  bruises,  and  internally  as  a stimu- 
lant in  debilitated  states, 
arnicin,  arnicine  (ar'ni-sin),  n.  [<  arnica  + 
-in2.]  An  acrid  bitter  principle  in  the  flowers 
and  roots  of  Arnica  mon  tana. 

Arnoldist  (ar'nold-ist),  n.  [<  Arnold  + -ist.] 
A disciple  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  in  Italy  in 
the  twelfth  century  preached  against  the  am- 
bition and  luxury  of  ecclesiastics,  not  sparing 
the  pope  himself.  He  maintained  the  subordination 
of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  temporal  power,  and  proclaimed 
the  necessity  of  both  a civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
tion. In  1146  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a temporarily 
successful  insurrection  against  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope.  He  was  put  to  death  in  1155. 

Arnold’s  ganglion,  nerve.  See  the  nouns, 
arnot,  arnott,  n.  See  arnut. 
amotto  (ar-not'o),  n.  [Also  anatta,  anatto, 
annotto,  arnatto,  etc.,  from  Tamanac  (Carib 
dial,  of  Venezuela).  Gilt/,  1780.]  1.  Bixa 


Amotto  {Bixa  Orellana ). 


Orellana,  a small  tree,  of  the  family  Bixaccse,  a 
native  of  tropical  America.  It  is  extremely  common 
in  Jamaica  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  tropical  regions  of  the  old  world. 

2.  The  dye  or  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  this  plant.  The  seeds  are  covered  with 
a reddish  or  reddish-yellow  waxy  pulp,  which  is  dissolved 
in  water,  then  dried  to  the  consistency  of  putty,  and  made 
up  in  rolls  or  folded  in  leaves,  or  dried  still  more  and 
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made  into  cakes.  It  is  employed  as  a dye  for  silken,  woolen, 
or  cotton  stuffs,  as  an  auxiliary  in  giving  a deeper  shade 
to  simple  yellows,  and  also  as  a coloring  ingredient  for  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  chocolate,  and  for  varnishes  and  lacquers. 

arnut,  arnot  (ar'nut,  -not),  n.  .[E.  dial.,  = 
earthnut,  q.  v.  Of.  arling  for  earthling.']  The 
^earthnut  (which  see).  Also  spelled  arnott. 
aroeira  (ii-ro-a'ra),  n.  [Pg.,  < native  name.] 
A small  anacardiaceous  tree  of  Brazil,  Schinus 
terebinthifolius,  the  resin  obtained  from  which, 
and  also  the  bark  and  leaves,  are  used  as  a 
^remedy  for  rheumatism  and  other  complaints, 
aroid  (ar'oid),  n.  [<  Arum  + -oid.]  One  of  the 
Aroidece  or  Aracece. 

Aroideae  (a-roi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Arum  + 
-oidew.]  Same  as  Aracem. 
aroint,  aroynt  (a-roint'  ),v.  [Found  only  in  the 
expression  “Aroint  thee,  witch!”  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Shakspere,  and  in  modern  imitations, 
beingprob.  Shakspere’s  own  adaptation  ( aroyn  t, 
after  around  (see  below),  or  with  an  unoriginal 
introductory  syllable  due  perhaps  to  forcible 
utterance,  or  perhaps  merely  metrical,  for 
*roynt,  rynt,  the  diphthong  oy,  oi  being  then 
and  still  dial,  often  equiv.  to  y,  i)  of  an  E.  dial. 
(Cheshire)  proverb,  “ ‘Rynt  you,  witch,’  quoth 
Bessie  Locket  to  her  mother,”  so  recorded,  by 
Bay  in  1693,  but  prob.  in  use  in  Shakspere’s 
time.  (If  original  with  him,  it  could  not  have 
passed  into  popular  speech  so  early  as  1693.) 
The  proverb,  which  bears  the  marks  of  local 
origin,  from  some  incident  long  forgotten,  con- 
tains a particular  use  of  the  same  verb  that 
occurs  in  E.  dial,  ryntye  (given  by  Bay  in  con- 
nection with  the  proverb),  ryndta  (Thoresby, 
1703),  rynt  thee,  an  expression  “used  by  milk- 
maids in  Cheshire  to  a cow  when  she  has  been 
milked,  to  bid  her  get  out  of  the  way”  (Clark 
and  Wright,  ed.  Shak.,  1.  c.,  note),  that  is,  round 
ye,  round  thee,  move  round,  turn  about ; rynd, 
rynt,  being  a dial,  form  of  round:  see  round2.] 
I.  intrans.  An  interjectional  imperative,  equiv- 
alent, in  the  passages  quoted,  to  avaunt!  be- 
gone ! See  etymology. 

“ Aroint  thee,  witch!"  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

He  met  the  night-mare  and  her  nine-fold ; 

Bid  her  alight, 

And  her  troth  plight, 

And  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee ! 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 

ii.  trans.  To  say  “aroint”  to;  bid  begone. 

Whiskered  cats,  arointed,  flee. 

Airs.  Browning,  To  Flush,  xviii. 

That  Humbug,  whom  thy  soul  aroints. 

Browning,  Two  Poets, 
arolium  (a-ro'li-um),  n. ; pi.  arolia  (-a).  [NL.] 
An  appendage  of  the  tarsus  of  some  insects,  as 
the  Trichoptera,  or  caddis-flies. 

A short  cushion  [plantula]  and  two  membranous  arolia. 

Pascoe,  ZoOl.  Class.,  p.  120. 

arolia  (a-rol'a),  n.  The  Swiss  stone-pine,  Pinus 
Cembra. 

aroma  (a-ro'ma),  n. ; pi.  aromas  (-maz),  some- 
times aromata  (-ma-ta).  [Early  mod.  E.  aro- 
mate,  < ME.  aromat,  < OF.  aromat,  mod.  F.  aro- 
mate;  mod.  E.  directly  < L.  aroma,  < Gr.  apuya 
( apuyar -),  any  spice  or  sweet  herb ; perhaps  orig. 
the  smell  of  a plowed  field,  and  so  identical  with 
a puna,  a plowed  field,  arable  land,  < apdeiv,  plow, 
= L.  arare,  plow:  see  arable.]  If.  Spice: 
usually  in  the  plural,  spices.  N.  E.  D. — 2.  An 
odor  arising  from  spices,  plants,  or  other  sub- 
stances, more  especially  an  agreeable  odor; 
fragrance;  spicy  perfume. 

The  air  had  the  true  northern  aroma. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  276. 
3.  Figuratively,  a characteristic  but  subtle 
quality;  a pervasive  charm  or  flavor. 

The  subtle  aroma  of  genius.  Saturday  Rev. 

A happy  surprise  awaits  those  who  come  to  the  study  of 
the  early  literature  of  New  England  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  it  altogether  arid  in  sentiment,  or  void  of  the 
spirit  and  aroma  of  poetry. 

M.  C.  Tyler , Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  I.  264. 
^.=  Syn.  2.  Perfume,  Fragrance,  etc.  See  smell,  n. 

aromatic  (ar-o-mat'ik),  a.  and  it.  [Early  mod. 
E.  aromatick,  -yque,  < ME.  aromatyk,  < OF.  aro- 
matique,  < LL.  aromaticus,  < Gr.  a puyarutde,  < 
apuya,  spice,  sweet  herb:  see  aroma.]  I.  a. 

1.  Giving  out  an  aroma;  fragrant;  sweet- 
scented  ; odoriferous ; of  spicy  flavor. 

Great  blueberry  bushes  hanging  thick  with  misty  blue 
spheres,  aromatic  and  sweet  with  a sweetness  no  tropic 
suns  can  give.  R.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody’s  Neighbors,  p.  291. 

2.  Caused  by  an  aroma  or  fragrant  odor. 

Die  of  a rose  in  aromatic  pain. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  1.  200. 

3.  In  cliem.,  an  epithet  formerly  applied  to  a 
small  group  of  organic  bodies,  of  vegetable 
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origin,  which  had  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste ; 
now  applied  to  all  those  compounds  which  are 
derived  from  the  hydrocarbon  benzene,  CgHg. 
They  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  fatty  series  by 
not  being  derived  from  methane,  CH4,  and  by  the  fact  that 
hydrogen  in  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  is  easily  directly 
replaced  by  another  univalent  element  or  radical,  while 
in  compounds  of  the  fatty  series  it  is  not.  They  generally 
contain  more  carbon,  also,  than  the  compounds  of  the 
fatty  series.— Aromatic  vinegar,  a volatile  and  power- 
ful perfume  made  by  adding  the  essential  oils  of  lavender, 
cloves,  etc.,  and  often  camphor,  to  strong  acetic  acid.  It 
is  an  excitant  in  fainting,  languor,  and  headache. 

II.  n.  A plant,  drug,  or  medicine  which 
yields  a fragrant  smell,  as  sage,  certain  spices 
and  oils,  etc. 

aromatical  (ar-o-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  aro- 
matic. 

aromatically  (ar-o-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  With  an 
aromatic  or  agreeable  odor  or  taste ; fragrantly, 
aromatite  (a-ro'ma-tit),  n,  [<  L.  aromatites,  a 
precious  stone  of  tie  smell  and  color  of  myrrh, 
aromatic  wine,  < Gr.  apuyartTr/;,  aromatic,  < 
apuya,  spice:  see  aroma.]  1.  A bituminous 
stone,  in  smell  and  color  resembling  myrrh. — 2. 
A factitious  wine,  containing  various  aromatics, 
aromatization  (a-rcUma-ti-za'shon),  n.  [<  aro- 
matize + -atioii.]  The  act  of  rendering  aro- 
matic ; aromatic  flavoring, 
aromatize  (a-ro'ma-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
aromatized,  ppr.  aromatizing.  [<  late  ME.  aro- 
matysen,  < OF  aromatiser,  < LL.  aromatizare,  < 
Gr.  apuyari^eiv,  spice,  < apuya,  spice,  sweet 
herb:  see  aroma.]  To  render  aromatic  or  fra- 
grant; give  a spicy  flavor  to;  perfume, 
aromatizer  (a-ro'ma-ti-zer),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  aromatizes ; that  which  communi- 
cates an  aromatic  quality. 

Aromatizers  to  enrich  our  sallets.  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  vi. 

aromatous  (a-ro'ma-tus),  a.  [<  aroma(t-)  + 
-Oits.]  Containing  an  aromatic  principle ; aro- 
matic. 

Aromochelyiua  (ar-o-mok^e-li-I'nii),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Aromochelys  4-  -ina.  ] A subfamily  of 
turtles  (the  stinkpots),  typified  by  the  genus 
Aromochelys,  referred  by  Gray  to  his  family  Che- 
lydradte.  They  have  a cruciform  plastron  of  11 
shields,  of  which  the  gular  pair  is  united  and 
linear.  A.  odorata  is  the  common  stinkpot  of 
the  United  States. 

Aromochelys  (ar-o-mok'e-lis),  v.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apuya,  in  mod.  sense  ‘ sweet  smell,’  4-  a 

tortoise.]  A genus  of  terrapins,  including  the 
stinkpot  of  North  America,  A.  odorata,  typical 
of  the  subfamily  Aromochelyiua. 
arondie,  arondy,  a.  Variants  of  arrondi. 
Aronhold’s  theorems.  See  theorem. 
aroomt,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  ME.  aroum, 
a roume,  on  rum : a,  on,  E.  a3,  to  or  at ; roum, 
rum,  space,  E.  room : see  a3  and  room.]  To  or 
at  a distance ; abroad ; apart. 

I aroume  was  in  the  felde. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  540. 

aroph  (ar'of),  n.  [Said  to  be  < ML.  aro(ma) 
ph{ilosophorum),  aroma  of  the  philosophers.] 
1.  A name  formerly  given  to  saffron. — 2.  A 
chemical  preparation  concocted  by  Paracelsus, 
used  as  a remedy  for  urinary  calculus, 
arose  (a-roz').  Preterit  of  arise. 
a rotelle  (a  ro-tel'le).  [It. : a (<  L.  ad),  to, 
with;  rotelle,  pi.  of  roietta,  a small  wheel,  disk, 
dim.  of  rota,  a wheel:  see  rota.]  With  disks, 
roundels,  or  rosettes : used  in  works  on  decora- 
tive art  in  describing  objects  so  ornamented : 
as,  “an  amphora  with  handles  a rotelle ” ( Birch ), 
that  is,  having  handles  which,  rising  above  the 
lip  of  the  vase,  form  a circular  ornament,  often 
filled  with  a mask. 

around  (a-round'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  prep. 
[ME.  around,  aronde,  a round;  < a3  + round2, 
n.  Hence  by  apheresis  round2,  adv.  and  prep.] 

1.  adv.  1 . In  a circle  or  sphere ; round  about ; 
on  every  side : as,  a dense  mist  lay  around. 

The  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  arnurtd, 

And  on  the  right  and  left  the  palace  bound. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  i.  223. 
And  naught  above,  below,  around, 

Of  life  or  death,  of  sight  or  sound. 

Whittier , New-England  Legend. 

2.  From  place  to  place ; here  and  there ; about: 
as,  to  travel  around  from  city  to  city.  [U.  S.] 
— 3.  About;  near:  as,  he  waited  around  till 
the  fight  was  over.  [U.  S.] 

II.  prep.  1.  About;  on  all  sides;  encircling; 
encompassing. 

A lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows.  Dryden,  -Eneid. 

Around  us  ever  lies  the  enchanted  land. 

In  marvels  rich  to  thine  own  sons  displayed. 

Jones  Very,  Foems,  p.  62. 


around 
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2.  Prom  place  to  place;  at  random:  as,  to  roam 
around  the  country.  [U.  S.] 

aroura,  ».  See  arura. 

arousal  (a-rou'zal),  n.  [<  arouse  + - al. ] The 
act  of  arousing  or  awakening ; the  state  of  being 
aroused  or  awakened. 

The  arousal  and  activity  of  our  better  nature.  Hare. 

Cognition  of  these  relations  [between  the  organism  and 
some  noxious  agent]  will  determine  the  arousal  of  some 
antagonistic  feeling.  Mind,  IX.  342. 

arouse  (a-rouz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  aroused, 
ppr.  arousing.  [<  a-1  4-  rouse 1,  after  arise,  rise, 
etc.]  To  excite  into  action;  stir  or  put  in  mo- 
tion or  exertion ; awaken : as,  to  arouse  atten- 
tion ; to  arouse  one  from  sleep ; to  arouse  dor- 
mant faculties. 

Crying  with  full  voice, 
“Traitor,  come  out,  ye  are  trapt  at  last,”  aroused 
Lancelot.  Tennyson , Guinevere. 

They  [the  women  of  Goethe]  satisfy  for  the  present,  yet 
arouse  an  infinite  expectation. 

Mary.  Fuller , Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  129. 
=Syn.  To  rouse,  wake  up,  awaken,  animate,  incite,  stimu- 
late, kindle,  warm. 

arouse  (a-rouz'),  n.  (X  arouse,  v.]  The  act  of 
arousing ; an  alarm.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 

arouser  (a-rou'z&r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
arouses. 

arow  (a-rd'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [ME.  arowe, 
a-rowe,'  o rowe,  arawe  (early  mod.  E.  also  areio, 
< ME.  arewe,  areawe ) ; < «3  + row2.]  In  a row; 
one  after  the  other.  Her  teeth  arew< 

And  all  her  bones  might  through  her  cheekes  be  red. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  29. 

And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  arowe. 

Dryden , Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  219. 

aroynt,  v.  See  aroint.  _ 

arpeggiation  (iir-pej-i-a'shon),  n.  Playing  in 
arpeggios. 

arpeggio  (ar-pej'o),  n.  [It.,  lit.  harping,  < ar- 
peggiare,  play  on  the  harp,  < arpa,  harp,  < ML. 
arpa,  also  harpa,  harp:  see  harp.]  1.  The 
sounding  of  the  notes  of  an  instrumental  chord 
in  rapid  succession,  either  upward  or  (rarely) 
downward,  as  in  harp-playing,  instead  of  si- 
multaneously.— 2.  A chord  thus  sounded ; a 
Played. 


broken  chord. 


Arpeggio. 


Sometimes  written  harpcggio. 
arpent  (ar'pen),  n.  Same  as  arpent. 
arpennust  (ar-pen'us),  n. ; pi.  arpenni  (-!). 
[SlL.,  also  arpennum,  -a,  -is,  etc. : see  arpent.] 
Same  as  arpent.  Houvier. 
arpent  (ar'pent ; P.  pron.  ar-poh'),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  arpen,  arpine  ; < F.  arpent  = Pr. 
arpen,  aripin  = Sp.  arapende,  < ML.  arpennus, 
arpenna,  arpendus,  arpendium,  etc.,  < LL.  ara- 
pennis,  L.  arepennis,  a word  of  Celtic  origin. 
Columella  (5,  1,  6)  says:  “Galli  . . . semi- 
jugerum  quoque  arepennem  vocant.”  The  senii- 
jugerum  was  equal  to  14,400  square  feet.]  An 
old  French  measure  for  land,  jsy  a royal  edict  of 
1669,  it  must  contain  100  perches  of  22  feet  each  (linearly), 
or  48,400  square  feet.  This  was  called  the  arpent  royal, 
arpent  d’ordonnance,  or  arpent  des  eaux  et  forets.  The 
common  arpent  had  40,000  square  feet,  the  arpent  of  Paris 
32,400,  these  being  based  on  perches  of  20  and  18  feet.  The 
following  are  the  areas  in  ares : arpent  of  Paris,  34.1887 ; 
common  arpent,  42.2083;  royal  arpent,  51.0720;  English 
acre,  40.4678.  The  arpent  is  still  used  in  Louisiana,  and 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Formerly  also  arpen,  arpine. 

If  he  be  master 

Of  poor  ten  arpines  of  land  forty  hours  longer, 

Let  the  world  repute  me  an  honest  woman. 

Webster,  Devil’s  Law-Case,  iii.  3. 

arpentatort  (ar'pen-ta-tor),  n.  [NL.,  < ML.  ar- 
pentum,  one  of  the  numerous  variants  of  L.  are- 
pennis: see  arpent.]  A measurer  or  surveyor 
of  land.  Bouvier. 

arpinet  (ar'pin),  n.  Same  as  arpent. 
arquata  (ar-kwa'ta),  it.  [NL.,  prop,  aremta, 
fern,  of  L.  arcuatus : see  arcuate.]  An  old  name 
of  the  curlew,  Numenius  arquatus,  from  its  long 
arcuate  bill.  Also  written  arcuata. 
arquated  (ar'kwa-ted),  a.  [For  arcuated : see 
arcuate.]  Shaped  like  a bow ; arcuate.  [Rare.] 
arquebus,  arquebuse,  arquebusier.  See  har- 
quebus, harquebusier. 


arquerite  (ar'ke-rit),  n.  [<  Arqueros,  near 
Coquimbo,  a seaport  town  of  Chili,  + -ite2.]  A 
mineral  silver  amalgam,  occurring  in  small 
octahedrons  and  in  arborescent  forms,  it  con- 
tains 86  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  is  the  chief  ore  of  the  rich 
silver-mines  of  Arqueros. 

arquifoux  (ar'ki-fo),  n.  Same  as  alquifou. 
arr1  (ar),  it.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  arre,  erre,  < Icel. 
brr,  or  = Sw.  arr  = Dan.  ar,  a scar.]  A scar. 
Also  spelled  ar.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
arr2!,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  arren  = LG.  arren,  vex,  < 
arre  = AS.  ierre,  yrre,  eorre,  anger,  as  adj.  an- 
gry; cf.  Dan.  arrig,  angry,  which,  however,  is 
commonly  associated  with  Dan.  Norw.  Sw. 
arg,  wicked,  bad,  = G.  arg  = AS.  earg,  timid, 
cowardly.]  To  anger;  vex;  worry. 

He  arred  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 

N.  Bacon,  Hist.  Discourse,  xiv.  216.  (AT.  E.  D .) 

arr3!,  v.  i.  [<  late  ME.  arre;  cf.  E.  dial,  narr, 
nun,  imitative;  cf.  “It  is  the  dog’s  letter,  and 
hurreth  in  the  sound”  (B.  Jonson)  : see  hurr.] 
To  snarl  as  a dog. 

A dog  is  . . . fell  and  quarrelsome,  given  to  arre  and 
war  upon  a very  small  occasion. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch’s  Morals,  p.  726. 

arrat,  «■  See  arrha. 

arracacha  (ar-a-kaeh'a),  n.  [<  Sp.  aracacha 
(>NL .Arracacia),  of  hat.  Ind.  origin.]  Aname 
given  by  thenatives  of  western  South  America 
to  several  kinds  of  plants  with  tuberous  roots, 
and  especially  to  a species  of  the  umbelliferous 
genus  Arracacia,  A.  Arracacha,  which  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  Andes,  and  has  become 
naturalized  in  Jamaica.  The  roots  are  divided  into 
several  lobes  of  the  size  of  a carrot,  which  when  boiled 
have  a flavor  between  that  of  the  parsnip  and  that  of  the 
chestnut.  It  is  said  to  be  more  prolific  and  nutritious  than 
the  potato.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a tuber-bearing 
species  of  the  Oxalis , O.  crenata. 
arraceD,  v.  t.  See  arace i,  arose1. 
arrace2!,  n.  See  arras1. 
arracht,  »•  See  orach. 
arrachet,  ®.  t.  See  arace1. 
arrache  (ar-a-sha'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  arracher, 
uproot:  see  arace1.]  In  her.,  torn  up  by  the 
roots : applied  to  plants  used  as  bearings,  and 
to  whatever  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
severed  by  violence.  Erased  is  now  in  more 
general  use. 

arrack  (ar'ak),  n.  [Better  spelled  a rack,  for- 
merly arak,  arac;  now  commonly  shortened  to 
rack;  — F.  arack=  Sp.  arac  = Pg.  araca,  araque, 

< Hind,  arak,  Tamil  aralcu,  aruki,  < Ar.  'araq, 
sweat,  spirit,  juice,  essence,  distilled  spirits, 
'arqiy,  arrack,  brandy ; < 'araqa,  sweat,  perspire. 
The  forms  arak,  arki  (Tatar),  and  araki  (Egyp- 
tian) are  from  the  same  source,  the  name  being 
applicable  to  any  spirituous  liquor.  ] A spiritu- 
ous liquor  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies 
from  a variety  of  substances;  especially  a 
spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  fermented  rice, 
or  from  the  sap  of  the  cocoa-palm.  The  ar- 
rack of  eastern  and  northern  India  is  a sort 
of  rum  distilled  from  molasses.  See  raki. 

- A servant  brought  in  a silver  tray,  upon  which  were 
large  glasses  of  the  abominable  spirit  called  arrack,  each 
of  which  was  supposed  to  be  emptied  at  a draught. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  xi. 

Arragonese,  n.  and  a.  See  Aragonese. 
arrah  (ar'a),  interj.  A common  Anglo-Irish  ex- 
pletive, expressing  excitement,  surprise,  etc. 
arraign1  (a-ran'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  araynen,  arenen, 

< AF.  arainer,  areiner,  arener,  < OF.  aranier, 
earlier  araisnier,  areisnier  (later  araisoner,  arei- 
soner,  aresoner,  etc.,  > ME.  aresonen : see  area- 
son),  < ML.  arrationare,  call  to  account,  arraign, 

< L.  ad,  to,  + ML.  rationare,  reason:  see  reason 
andratio.  Cf .deraign1.]  1 . In  law, to  call  to  or 
set  at  the  bar  of  a court,  in  order  to  plead  guilty 
or  not  guilty  to  the  matter  charged  in  an  indict- 
ment or  information.  This  term  is  unknown  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  except  in  trials  for  high  treason,  in  which  the 
forms  of  procedure  in  England  and  Scotland  are  the  same. 
Hence  — 2.  To  call  in  question  for  faults,  before 
any  tribunal ; call  before  the  bar  of  reason  or  of 
taste ; accuse  or  charge  in  general. 

They  arraign'd  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  331. 
Is  there  not  something  in  the  pleading  eye 
Of  the  poor  brute  that  suffers,  which  arraigns 
The  law  that  bids  it  suffer?  O.  W.  Holmes,  Rights. 
= Syn.  Accuse,  Charge,  Indict.  See  accuse. 
arraign1  (a-ran'),  n.  [<  arraign1,  v.]  Arraign- 
ment : as,  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns.  Blackstone. 
arraign2!  (a-ran'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
arraine,  araine,  < AF.  arraigner,  arainer,  the  lat- 
ter an  error  for  aramer  (>  ML.  arramare),  OF. 
aramier,  aramir  = Pr.  aramir  = OCat.  aremir,  < 
ML.  adramire,  adhramire,  adchramire,  qgramire, 
arramire,  etc. , < L.  ad,  to,  + *hramire,  prob.  orig. 


with  a sense  subsequently  lost  in  the  technical 
use,  < Goth,  liramjan,  us-liramjan,  crucify,  lit. 
hang  (cf.  OHG.  rama,  MHG.  rame,  ram,  G.  rah- 
men  = D.  raarn  =Dan.  ramme  = Sw.  ram,  frame, 
support),  = Gr.  spepav,  Kpepawvvai,  hang.]  In 
old,  law,  to  appeal  to ; claim ; demand : in  the 
phrase  to  arraign  an  assize,  to  demand,  and  hence 
to  institute  or  prepare,  a trial  or  an  action, 
arraigner  (a-ra'ner),  n.  [<  arraign1  + -er1.] 
One  who  arraigns  or  accuses. 

The  ordinary  name  for  the  Iconoclasts  is  the  arraigners 
of  Christianity.  Milman , Latin  Christianity. 

arraignment  (a-ran'ment),  n.  [<  arraign1  + 
-ment.]  1.  In  law,  the  act  of  arraigning;  the 
act  of  calling  and  setting  a prisoner  before  a 
court  to  answer  to  an  accusation.  The  form  usu- 
ally includes  calling  the  prisoner,  sometimes  requiring 
him  to  stand  or  hold  up  his  hand  by  way  of  identification, 
reading  the  indictment  to  him,  and  asking  him  whether 
he  pleads  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

2.  Accusation  before  any  tribunal,  as  that  of 
reason,  taste,  etc. ; a calling  in  question  for 
faults;  accusation. 

But  this  secret  arraignment  of  the  king  did  not  content 
the  unquiet  prelate.  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  viii.  8. 

The  sixth  satire  . . . seems  only  an  arraignment  of  the 
whole  sex.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  -Kneiil. 

= Syn.  1.  Prosecution,  impeachment,  indictment. 

arrameurt,  n.  [AF.,  < arramer,  aramer,  < OF. 
arramir,  aramir  - Pr.  aramir,  < ML.  arramire, 
adhramire,  etc.,  pledge,  promise,  appoint:  see 
arraign2.]  A port-officer  who  superintended 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels, 
arran  (ar'an),  ».  [E.  dial. : see  araiu.]  A spi- 

der. Also  called  arrand.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
arrand1!,  n.  An  old  form  of  errand. 
arrand2!,  a.  An  old  form  of  arrant. 
arrand3  (ar'and),  n.  Same  as  arran.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

arrange  (a-ranj'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  arranged, 
ppr.  arranging.  [<  ME.  arayngen,  arengen,  < 
OF.  arangier,  arengier,  F.  arranger,  put  into  a 
rank,  arrange,  < a-  (<  L.  ad,  to)  + rangier,  ren- 
gier,  range,  put  into  a rank,  < rang,  reng,  renc, 
F.  rang,  a rank:  see  rank2  and  range.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  put  in  proper  order;  dispose  or 
set  out  conformably  to  a plan  or  purpose ; give 
a certain  collocation  to;  marshal:  as,  to  ar- 
range troops  for  battle. 

Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  evii. 

When  we  come  to  arrange  our  shapes  and  our  measure- 
ments  [in  biological  investigations],  we  find  a certain  num- 
ber of  identities,  and  a certain  number  of  variations. 

E . D.  Cope , Origin  of  the  fittest,  p.  296. 

2.  To  adjust;  settle;  come  to  an  agreement  or 
understanding  regarding  : as,  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  a bargain. 

Matters,  therefore,  were  happily  arranged.  The  baron 
pardoned  the  young  couple  on  the  spot. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  209. 

3.  In  music,  to  adapt  or  alter  so  as  to  fit  for 
performance  by  other  voices  or  instruments 
than  those  designed  by  the  composer:  as,  to 
arrange  an  opera  for  the  piano. =syn.  l.  To  array, 
classify,  group,  dispose,  sort. — 2.  To  fix  upon,  determine, 
agree  upon,  draw  up  ; to  devise,  organize,  construct,  con- 
coct. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  preparations;  carry 
out  beforehand  such  negotiations  or  make  such 
disposition  in  regard  to  some  matter  as  maybe 
necessary : as,  to  arrange  about  a passport,  or 
for  supplies;  arrange  with  a publisher. — 2.  To 
come  to  an  agreement  or  understanding  in  re- 
gard to  something ; make  a settlement. 

We  cannot  arrange  with  our  enemy  in  this  conjuncture, 
without  abandoning  the  interest  of  mankind. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace, 
arrangeable  (a-ran' ja-bl),  a.  [<  arrange  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  arranged. 

Fishes  have  crania  made  up  of  bones  that  are  no  more 
clearly  arrangeable  into  segments  like  vertebrae  than  are 
the  cranial  bones  of  the  highest  mammal. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 210. 

arrangement  (a-ranj 'ment),  n.  [<F.  arrange- 
ment: see  arrange  and  -merit.]  1.  The  act  of 
arranging  or  putting  in  proper  order ; the  state 
of  being  put  in  order;  disposition  in  suitable 
form.  Specifically,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  combining  of 
parts  in  a manner  conformable  to  the  character  and  aim 
of  the  design ; composition. 

The  freedom  of  syntactical  arrangement  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  irrecoverably  gone. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Origin  of  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  111. 

2.  That  which  is  disposed  in  order ; a system 
of  parts  disposed  in  due  order;  any  combina- 
tion of  parts  or  materials. 

The  interest  of  that  portion  of  social  arrangement  is  in 
the  hands  of  all  those  who  compose  it.  Burke. 

3.  The  style  or  mode  in  which  things  are  ar- 
ranged. 


arrangement 

The  clouds  passed  slowly  through  several  arrangements. 

De  Quincey,  Confessions  (ed.  1862),  p.  97. 
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To  these  arms  masses  of  rock  are  fastened  by  chains  and 
dragged  over  the  ore,  which  is  placed  on  a bed  of  flat  stones 
laid  within  a circular  inclosure,  usually  about  12  feet  in 
diameter.  Also  written  arrastra , arastra. 


4.  Preparatory  measure  or  negotiation;  pre- 
vious disposition  or  plan;  preparation:  com- 
monly in  the  plural : as,  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  a journey. 

Previous  to  his  departure  he  made  all  due  arrangements 
with  the  holy  fraternity  of  the  convent  for  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  his  friend.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  198. 

_ An  elaborate  arrangement  was  entered  into  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Allied  Powers,  to  provide  for  a succession  to 
Parma  in  the  event  of  the  sovereign  dying  childless. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  74. 

5.  Final  settlement;  adjustment  by  agreement: 
as,  the  arrangement  of  a dispute. — 6.  la  music: 

(a)  The  adaptation  of  a composition  to  voices 
or  instruments,  or  to  a purpose,  for  which  it 
was  not  originally  designed.  (6)  A piece  so 
adapted;  a transcription:  as,  an  orchestral  ar- 
rangement of  a song,  an  opera,  or  the  like.=Syn.  armswise  fnr'as  wiv)  nrJn 
1.  Classification,  distribution.-^  Structure,  form.  ^S  W1Z-)’  adv' 

arranger  (a-ran'jer),  n.  One  who  arranges  or  arratef  ('ar-rii'tel),  «.  [Pg. 


SH 

Mexican  Arrastre. 

(From  Pepper’s  “ Play-Book  of  Metals.”) 


puts  in  order, 
arrant  (ar'ant),  a. 
arrand,  a variant  spelling  of  errant,  erraunt, 
errand,  roving,  wandering,  which,  from  its  com- 


rEarlv  mod  F also  nrrnnnt  Portuguese  pound.  It  exceeds  the  pound  avoirdu- 

t ,f.y  mo?-  also  avaunt,  pois  by  about  one  per  cent  Tbe  (ollowiug  are  the  value8 

in  grams  : Pound  avoirdupois,  453.593 ; arratel,  in  Lisbon, 
459  ; in  Funchal,  458.547;  initio  de  Janeiro,  458.75. 

For  araught,  preterit  of  areach. 
t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  aray,  ar- 


mon  use  in  the  term  arrant  or  errant  thief,  arraughtt.  Fc 
that  is,  a roving  robher,  one  outlawed,  pro-  array  (a-r;i/),  v 

„ 1 ■ j .1  _ • i , : „ / VfTTt  


claimed  and  notorious  as  such,  came  to*  be 
used  apart  from  its  lit.  sense  as  an  opprobrious 
intensivo  with  terms  of  abuse,  as  rogue,  knave, 
traitor,  fool,  etc.,  but  often  also  without  oppro- 
brious force.  See  errant .]  If.  Wandering; 
itinerant ; vagrant ; errant : as,  a knight  arrant; 
an  arrant  preacher:  especially  in  thief  arrant 
or  arrant  thief,  a roving,  outlawed  robber;  a 
highwayman.  Now  written  errant. — 2.  Noto- 
rious; manifest;  unmitigated;  downright:  in 
a bad  sense  (derived  from  the  noun  qualified) : 
as,  an  arrant  rogue ; an  arrant  coward;  arrant 
nonsense. 

I discover  an  arrant  laziness  in  my  soul.  Fuller, 

As  arrant  a “Screw” 

In  money  transactions  as  ever  you  knew. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  46. 

It  was  easy  to  see  through  all  his  piety  that  he  was  an 
arrant  author  at  the  bottom. 

Smollett,  Gil  Bias,  VIII.  iii.  (N.  E.  D.) 
3.  Thorough;  downright;  genuine:  in  a good 
sense. 

An  arrant  honest  woman.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  p.  617. 
= Syn.  2.  Utter,  rank,  consummate,  perfect. 

arrantly  (ar'ant-li),  adv.  In  an  arrant  man- 
ner; notoriously;  impudently:  in  a bad  sense. 

Funeral  tears  are  as  arrantly  hired  out  as  mourning 
clokes.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange, 

arras1  (ar'as),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  arrace, 
arrasse,  < ME.  arras,  orig.  cloth  (or  cloths)  of 
Arras  (F.  drapsd’ Arras)  (=  It.  arazzo-=  Pr.  raz), 
< F.  Arras,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Pas- 
de-Calais,  in  the  north  of  France,  where  this 
article  was  manufactured.  The  name  Arras  is 
corrupted  from  the  name  of  the  Atrebates  (L.),  a 
people  of  Belgic  Gaul.]  Tapestry;  specifically, 


ting  a jury  in  order  for  the  trial  of  a cause,  or 
calling  it  man  by  man.  (c)  The  jury  impaneled. 

Challenges  are  of  two  kinds  ; first,  to  the  array,  when 
exception  is  taken  to  the  whole  number  impaneled  ; and 
secondly,  to  the  polls,  when  individual  jurymen  are  ob- 
jected to.  A.  Fonhlanque,Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  xvii. 

8.  Formerly,  in  England,  the  muster  of  a coun- 
ty for  military  purposes ; the  men  so  mustered : 
as,  a commission  of  array.  See  commission, 

Y-  Parliament  had  extreamely  worried  him  for  attempt- 
ing. to  put  in  execution  y®  commission  of  aray,  and  for 
which  the  rest  of  his  collegues  were  hanged  by  y°  rebells. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  23, 1646. 
Previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  order  to  protect 
the  kingdom  from  domestic  insurrections  or  the  prospects 
of  foreign  invasions,  it  was  usual  from  time  to  time  for 
our  princes  to  issue  commissions  of  array.  Wharton. 

9.  In  math.,  a collection  of  quantities  arranged 
in  a rectangular  block;  a matrix.— Challenge  to 
the  array.  See  challenge. 

Erroneous  form  of  axrayal  (a-ra'al),  n.  [<  array  + -ah]  The 
process  of  arraying;  muster  of  a force;  array. 
N.  E.  D. 

arrayer  (a-ra'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  araier,  arraiour,  < 
OF.  araieor,  areeor,  < areer,  araier,  array:  see 
array,  v.]  1.  One  who  arrays. — 2.  In  Eng. 

hist.,  an  officer  who  had  a commission  of  array 
to  put  the  soldiers  of  a county  in  a condition 
for  military  service. 

arrayment  (a-ra'ment),  n,  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
arraiment,  draymerit,  < ME.  araiment,  < AF. 
araiement,  OF.  areement,  < araier,  etc.,  array: 
see  array  and  -merit,  and  the  abbr.  form  rai- 
ment.'] 1.  The  act  of  arraying. — 2f.  That  in 
which  one  is  arrayed;  raiment. 

Sheep  clothed  in  soft  arrayment.  Quarles. 


see  arrel.]  The 


rate,  < ME.  arayen,  araien,  areyen,  < AF.  arayer, 
araier,  OF.  areyer,  areier,  areer,  later  aroyer,  ar- 
royer  = Pr.  aredar  = Sp.  arrear  (obs.)  = Pg.  ar- 
reiar  = It.  arredare,  < ML.  arredare,  put  in  order, 
order,  array,  < L.  ad,  to,  + ML.  *redum  (>  OF. 
rei,  rai,  roi^preparation,  order,  of  Teut.  origin; 
cf.  AS.  geraide,  gerede,  preparation,  equipment 
(Icel.  reidlii,  rigging,  harness,  reidha,  imple-  , ,,  , 

ments,  outfit:  Sw.  reda  = Dan.  rede,  order),  < arre,  > n-  ,°e®  ar- 
geraide  = OFries.  rede,  red  = Goth,  garaids,  arrest,  t'.  i. 
ready, prepared : s eeready.  Cf.  carry1.]  1.  To  arreacbt,  v 
place  or  dispose  in  order,  as  troops  for  battle ; arrears,  y. 
marshal;  draw  up  in  hostile  order:  often  used 
figuratively. 


They  were  more  ignorant  in  ranging  and  arraying  their 
battles.  Bacon,  Vicissitude  of  Things. 


The  stronger  our  conviction  that  reason  and  Scripture 
were  decidedly  on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  the  greater 
is  the  reluctant  admiration  with  which  we  regard  that 
system  of  tactics  against  which  reason  and  Scripture  were 

arrayed  in  vain.  Macaulay,  Eanke’s  Hist,  of  Popes.  ...  . 

2.  To  deck  or  dress ; adorn  with  dress,  especially  a£f  tfmn  nnst^  <’  7 

with  dress  of  an  ornamental  kind.  -n  tuue  past;  < arrJarf>  adv.  The  ol 


arre2t,  v.  i.  See  arr3. 

See  areach. 

See  arear1. 

arrear2t  (a-rer'),  adv.  [Earlymod.  E.  also arear, 
arrere,  < ME.  arere,  a rere,  < OF.  arere,  ariere, 
mod.  F.  arriere  = Pr.  areire,  arreire,  < ML.  ad 
retro:  L.  ad,  to;  retro  (>  OF.  Here),  backward: 
see  retro-  and  rear3.]  Backward;  into  or  to- 
ward the  rear ; back ; behind. 

Forst  him  back  recoyle  and  reele  areare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  5, 


that  used  for  hangings  covering  the  walls  of  a array  (a-ra'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  aray, 
""  " ' arraie,  •(  ME.  aray,  arai,  araie,  < AF.  arai,  arrai, 

OF.  arrei,  later  aroi,  F.  arroi  = Pr.  arrei  = Sp. 
arreo = Pg.  arreio  - It.  arredo;  ef . ML.  arredium, 


room.  The  original  expression  cloth  of  Arras  was  prob- 
ably used  with  more  accuracy  to  distinguish  arras  tapes- 
try from  other  sorts.  Sometimes  used  as  an  adjective. 

I’ll  not  speak  another  word  for  a King’s  ransom  unless 
the  ground  be  perfumed,  and  covered  with  cloth  of  arras. 

Marlowe , Faustus,  ii.  2. 
I have  of  yore  made  many  a scrambling  meal, 

In  corners,  behind  abases,  on  stairs. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman  Hater,  iii.  4. 

Arras  was  used  precisely  as  a curtain ; it  hung  (on  tenters 
or  lines)  from  the  rafters,  or  from  some  temporary  stay, 
and  was  opened,  held  up,  or  drawn  aside,  as  occasion  re- 
quired. Dyce , Note  to  Ford’s  Lover’s  Melancholy,  ii.  2. 

In  Arthur’s  arras  hall  at  Camelot. 

Tennyson , Merlin  and  Vivien. 
arras2t,  w.  [Prob.  a form  of  orris , q.  v.]  A kind 
of  powder,  probably  made  of  the  root  of  the 
orris.  Halliwell. 

arrased  (ar'ast),  a.  [<  arras 1 + -ed2.]  Hung 
with  arras.  ” Chapman . 

arrasene  (ar'a-sen),  n.  [<  arras 1 + -ewe.]  A 
sort  of  cord  made  with  a central  thread  and  a 
thick  velvet-like  pile  of  wool  or  silk.  It  is  used 
in  raised  embroidery.  Also  spelled  arasene . 
arrastra  (a-ras'tra),  n.  Same  as  arrastre. 
arrastre  (a-ras'tre),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.  the  act  of 
dragging,  < arrastrar , drag  along  the  ground, 
creep,  crawl,  < a-  (L.  ad,  to)  4-  rastrar  (obs.), 
drag,  < rastro , a rake,  sledge,  track,  = Pg.  rasto, 
rastro , < L.  rastrum , a rake,  mattock,  < radere , 
pp.  rasus , scrape,  scratch.]  A rude  apparatus 
used  in  Mexico,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States,  for  grinding  and  at  the  same  time  amal- 
gamating ores  containing  free  gold  or  silver. 
It  has  a vertical  axis  with  horizontal  arms  attached  to  it. 


in  ariere , 
older  noun 

is  arrearage,  q.  v.]  1.  The  state  of  being  be- 

hind or  behindhand : as,  his  work  is  in  arrear. 

Spain,  though  at  least  a generation  in  arrear  of  England, 
was  after  our  own  the  first  modern  European  country  to 
attain  to  ...  a national  dramatic  literature. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  Int.,  xxvii. 

2f.  The  rear. 

The  arrear  consisting  of  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand foot.  Ueylin,  Hist.  Reformation,  p.  92. 

3.  That  which  is  behind  in  payment;  a debt 
which  remains  unpaid,  though  due : generally 
used  in  the  plural  and  implying  that  a part  of 
the  money  is  already  paid : as,  arrears  of  rent, 
wages,  or  taxes. 

For  much  I dread  due  payment  by  the  Greeks 
Of  yesterday’s  arrear.  Courper,  Iliad,  iii. 

My  approval  is  given  in  order  that  every  possible  facility 
may  be  afforded  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  all  arrears  of 
pay  due  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

, Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  332. 

equipment,  furniture;  from  the  verb:  see  ar-  arrearage  (a-rer'aj),  n.  [<  ME.  average,  arre- 


Array  thyself  with  glory  and  beauty.  Job  xl.  10. 

Mom  by  morn,  arraying  her  sweet  self 
In  that  wherein  she  deem’d  she  look’d  her  best. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
And  there  the  fallen  chief  is  laid, 

In  tasselled  garbs  of  skins  arrayed, 

And  girded  with  his  wampum-braid. 

Whittier,  Funeral  Tree  of  Sokokis. 
3.  In  law,  to  set  (a  jury)  in  order  for  the  trial  of 
a cause;  to  call  (the  jury)  man  by  man. — 4. 
To  envelop ; wrap.  [Rare.] 

In  gelid  caves  with  horrid  glooms  arrayed. 

Judge  Trumbull. 

= Syn.  1.  To  arrange,  range,  marshal,  draw  up.— 2.  Adorn, 
+ Ornament , Decorate,  etc.  (see  adorn);  clothe,  invest. 


ray,  v.~]  1.  Regular  order  or  arrangement; 

disposition  in  regular  lines ; specifically,  dispo- 
sition of  a body  of  men  for  attack  or  defense : 
as,  troops  in  battle  array. — 2.  An  orderly  col- 
lection or  assemblage ; especially,  a body  of 
men  in  order  of  battle  or  prepared  for  battle ; 
hence,  military  force ; soldiery;  troops. 

A gallant  array  of  nobles  and  cavaliers.  Prescott. 

What  was  that  mighty  array  which  Elizabeth  reviewed 
at  Tilbury?  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng. 

3.  A display;  an  imposing  series  of  things  ex- 
hibited. 

Nothing  could  well  be  lovelier  than  this  array  of  Doric 
temples  and  ruins  of  temples. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  96. 

4.  Dress ; garments  disposed  in  order  upon  the 
person ; raiment  or  apparel. 

Emily  ere  day 

Arose  and  dress’d  herself  in  rich  array.  Dryden. 

5f.  Preparation;  special  arrangement  of  things. 

He  had  maad  al  this  array. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  444. 

6f.  Situation ; circumstances ; position ; plight. 

Thou  stondest  yet  (quod  sche)  in  swiche  array , 

That  of  thy  lyf  hastow  no  sewerte. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  46. 

7.  In  laic:  (a)  The  body  of  persons  summoned  to 
serve  upon  a jury.  (6)  The  act  of  impaneling 
a jury ; that  is,  the  act  of  the  proper  officer  set- 


rage , < OF.  arerage , arrerage , arrierage , mod.  F. 
arreraaes,  pi.,  < OF.  arere , ariere , back:  see 
arrear 2,  adv.,  and  -age,  and  cf.  advantage.']  1. 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  behindhand  or 
in  arrears. 

I have  employment  for  thee,  such  a one 
As  shall  not  only  pay  my  services, 

But  leave  me  in  arrearage. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  i.  2. 
2.  Arrears ; amount  or  amounts  outstanding  or 
overdue ; any  sum  of  money  remaining  unpaid 
after  previous  payment  of  a part. 

The  old  arrearages  . . . being  defrayed. 

Howell,  Vocal  Forest. 
Our  pleasure  is,  that  all  arrearages 
Be  paid  unto  the  captains. 

Massinger,  The  Picture,  ii.  2. 

arrearancet  (a-rer'ans),  n.  [<  arrear 2 + - ance .] 
Same  as  arrearage  '. 

arrectf  (a-rekt' ),  v.  t.  [<  L.  arrectus,  pp.  of  arri- 
gere,  set  up,  raise,  erect,  < ad,  to,  + regere,  keep 
straight,  direct.]  1.  To  raise  or  lift  up;  make 
erect. 

Having  large  ears  perpetually  exposed  and  arrected. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  xi. 

2.  To  direct. 

Arrecting  my  sight  towards  the  zodiake. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  9. 

3.  To  impute. 

Therefore  he  arrecteth  no  blame  ...  to  them. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  foL  271. 


arrect 

arrect,  arrected  (a-rekt',  a-rek'ted),  a.  [<  L. 
arrectus : see  the  verb.]  If.  Erect;  erected. 
— 2f.  Attentive,  as  a person  listening. 

Eager  for  the  event, 

Around  the  beldame  all  arrect  they  hang. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  i.  269. 

3.  In  hot.,  pointing  upward;  brought  into  an 
upright  position.  A.  Gray. 
arrectaryt  (a-rek'ta-ri),  re.  [<  L.  arrectarius, 
perpendicular,  neut.  pi.  arrectaria,  the  upright 
posts  of  a wall,  < arrectus,  erect:  see  arrect. ) 
A beam  or  post  standing  upright,  as  opposed 
to  one  which  is  horizontal. 

The  arrectary  or  beam  of  his  cross. 

Bp.  nail.  Works,  II.  278. 
arrector  (a-rek'tor),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  arrigere,  pp. 
arrectus,  set  up  erect : see  arrect,  v.  ] That  which 
arrects;  an  erector — Arrector  pill,  in  amt.,  the 
erector  of  the  hair,  a small  strip  of  unstriated  muscle  run- 
ning from  the  lower  part  of  the  hair-follicle  toward  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  by  contraction,  under  the  influence 
of  fright  or  cold,  causing  the  hair  to  stand  straight  up  or 
“on  end,”  at  the  same  time  so  raising  the  surface  just 
around  the  orifice  as  to  occasion  goose-flesh  or  horripila- 
. tion. 

arreedt,  v.  t.  See  aread. 

arrel  (ar'el),  re.  [Sp.,  also  arrelde  (>  Basque 
arraldea,  a weight  of  10  pounds);  Sp.  arrate, 
Pg.  arratel,  a weight  of  16  ounces  (see  arratel) ; 

< Ar.  al,  the,  + rati,  a weight  of  12  ounces.]  A 
weight  of  4 pounds,  used  in  Spain. 

Arremon,  re.  See  Arrhemon. 
arrendation  (ar-en-da'shon),  re.  Same  as  ar- 
rentation. 

arrendator  (ar'en-da-tor),  re.  [Also  arendator, 

< Russ,  arendatoru,  < ML.  arrendator,  arendator, 
a farmer  of  the  revenue,  < arrendare,  arendare, 
arrentare,  let  for  a rent,  farm  the  revenue : see 
arrent. ] One  who  farms  the  revenues  in  certain 
Russian  governments. 

arrenotokous,  a.  See  arrhcnotolcous. 
arrent  (a-rent'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  arrenter,  arentir 
(ML.  arrentare,  arrendare,  arendare),  < a (L.  ad, 
to)  + rente,  rent : see  arrendator  and  rent.)  To 
let  for  a rent;  especially,  in  old  Eng.  law,  to 
let  out  for  inclosure,  as  land  in  a forest.  See 
arrentation. 

arrentation  (ar-en-ta'shon),  re.  [Also  arren- 
dation, < ML.  arrentatio(n-),  arrendatio,  < arren- 
tare, arrendare  : see  arrent.)  In  old  Eng.  law, 
the  action  or  privilege  of  arrenting ; the  giving 
of  permission  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the 
tenant  of  land  in  a forest  to  inclose  it  with  a 
small  ditch  and  low  hedge,  in  consideration  of 
a yearly  rent.  Also  written  arrendation. 
arreptiont  (a-rep'shon),  re.  [<  L.  arreptus,  pp. 
of  arripere,  snatch,  seize  to  one’s  self,  < ad,  to, 
+ rapere,  snatch,  seize : see  rapacious,  rapture.) 
The  act  of  taking  away. 

This  arreption  was  sudden,  yet  Elisha  sees  both  the 
chariot  and  the  horses,  and  the  ascent. 

Bp.  Hall,  Eapture  of  Elijah. 

arreptitious1t  (ar-ep-tish'us),  a.  [<  LL.  arrepti- 
cius,  arreptitius,  seized  in  mind,  inspired,  deliri- 
ous, < L.  arreptus,  pp.  of  arripere,  snatch,  seize: 
see  arreption.)  Snatched  away;  hence,  seized 
or  possessed ; frantic ; crack-brained ; mad. 

Odd,  arreptitious,  frantick  extravagances. 

Howell , Letters  (1650),  I,  475. 

arreptitious2t  (ar-ep-tish'us),  a.  [As  if  < L. 
arreptus,  pp.  of  arripere,  creep  toward,  steal 
softly  to  (<  ad,  to,  + repere,  creep:  see  reptile), 
+ -itious;  but  appar.  a mistaken  def.  of  pre- 
ceding.] Creeping  or  having  crept  in  privily. 
Blount;  Bailey. 

arrest1  (a-rest'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  aresten,  arresten 
(also  by"  apheresis  resten,  > mod.  dial,  rest),  < 
OF.  arester,  F.  arreter  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  arrestar  = 
It.  arrestare,  < ML.  arrestare,  stop,  restrain,  < L. 
ad,  to,  4-  restare,  stay  back : see  rest2.  ] 1 . To 

stop  forcibly ; check  or  hinder  the  motion  or  ac- 
tion of : as,  to  arrest  the  current  of  a river ; to 
arrest  the  course  of  justice. 

Ascribing  the  causes  of  things  to  secret  proprieties  hath 
arrested  and  laid  asleep  all  true  inquiry.  Bacon. 

With  the  progress  of  adaptation  each  [human  being]  be- 
comes bo  constituted  that  he  cannot  be  helped  without  in 
some  way  arresting  a pleasurable  activity. 

tl.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 96. 

2.  To  take,  seize,  or  apprehend  by  virtue  of  a 
legal  warrant  or  official  authority;  take  into 
custody : as,  to  arrest  one  for  a crime  or  misde- 
meanor. [Shakspere  most  commonlwconstrues 
this  verb  with  of,  like  accuse : as,  ‘ 'of  capital 
treason  we  arrest  you  here,”  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1.] 

According  to  law  no  Englishman  could  be  arrested  and 
detained  in  confinement  merely  by  the  mandate  of  the 
sovereign.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  seize  and  fix ; engage  ; secure  ; catch ; 
take : as,  to  arrest  the  eyes  or  the  attention. 
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King.  If  you  prove  it,  I’ll  repay  it  back, 

Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Prin.  We  arrest  your  word. 

Shah.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1. 
The  appearance  of  such  a person  in  the  world,  and  at 
such  a period,  ought  to  arrest  the  consideration  of  every 
thinking  mind.  Buckminster. 

4f.  To  rest  or  fix. 

We  may  arrest  our  thoughts  upon  the  divine  mercies. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

5.  In  Scots  and  admiralty  law,  to  seize  (prop- 
erty) for  debt  or  the  satisfaction  of  a claim ; 
attach  or  levy  upon.=Syn.  1.  To  stay,  interrupt, 
delay,  detain.  — 2.  To  capture,  lay  hold  of,  take  up,  take 
prisoner. 

arrest1  (a-rest'),  re.  [<  ME.  arest,  < OF.  arest, 
stoppage,  delay,  restraint ; from  the  verb  : see 
arrest1,  re.]  1 . The  act  of  stopping,  or  the  state 
of  being  stopped ; suspension  of  movement  or 
action:  as,  an  arrest  of  the  vital  functions; 
“the  stop  and  arrest  of  the  air,”  Bacon. — 2f. 
Self-restraint;  self-command. 

In  noble  corage  oughte  ben  areste, 

And  weyen  everything  by  equytee. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  396. 

3.  Any  seizure  or  taking  by  force,  physical 
or  moral;  hindrance;  interruption;  stoppage; 
restraint. 

To  the  rich  man  who  had  promised  himself  ease  for 
many  years,  it  was  a sad  arrest  that  his  soul  was  surprised 
the  first  night.  Jer.  Taylor. 

I could  . . . mingle  my  teares  with  you,  . . . but  when 
I consider  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  divine  arests, 
I am  ready  to  dry  them  againe,  and  be  silent. 

Evelyn,  To  his  Brother,  G.  Evelyn. 

4.  In  mach.y  any  contrivance  which  stops  or  re- 
tards motion. 

The  arrest  consists  of  a fly  vane,  or  escapement  with 
wings,  mounted  on  one  of  the  arbors  of  the  clock-work 
acting  on  the  wheel.  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  XXII.  8974. 

5.  In  laic,  the  taking  of  a person  into  custody 
of  the  law,  usually  by  virtue  of  a warrant  from 
authority.  An  arrest  is  made  by  seizing  or  touching  the 
body  or  otherwise  taking  possession  of  it.  By  the  law  of 
some  jurisdictions,  arrest  is  allowed  in  civil  cases  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  debts  or  preventing 
a defendant  from  eluding  an  obligation.  In  criminal  or 
penal  cases  arrest  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  person  charged  with  a crime  or  an  offense  to  appear 
and  submit  to  justice.  In  civil  cases  it  cannot  be  legally 
effected  except  by  virtue  of  a precept  or  writ  issued  out 
of  some  court,  but  this  is  often  dispensed  with  in  criminal 
cases.  Arrest  in  civil  cases  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. , that  which 
takes  place  before  trial,  and  is  called  arrest  on  mesne  pro- 
cess, and  that  which  takes  place  after  trial  and  judgment, 
and  is  called  arrest  on  final  process,  or  arrest  in  execution. 

6.  In  admiralty  law , the  taking  of  a ship  into 
custody  by  virtue  of  a warrant  from  a court. — 

7.  In  Scots  law , attachment;  seizure  of  prop- 
erty, funds,  etc.,  by  legal  process,  as  for  debt  or 
the  satisfaction  of  a claim — Arrest  of  judgment, 
inlaw,  the  staying  or  stopping  of  a judgment  after  verdict, 
for  causes  assigned.  Courts  have  at  common  law  power 
to  arrest  judgment  for  intrinsic  causes  appearing  upon 
the  face  of  the  record,  as  when  the  declaration  varies  from 
the  original  writ,  when  the  verdict  differs  materially  from 
the  pleadings,  or  when  the  case  laid  in  the  declaration  is 
not  sufficient  in  point  of  law  to  found  an  action  upon.  The 
motion  for  this  purpose  is  called  a motion  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment. Modern  practice  largely  supersedes  these  motions 
by  requiring  such  defects  to  be  objected  to  before  judg- 
ment.— Breach  of  arrest.  See  breach. 

arrest2  (a-rest'),  re.  [<  OF.  arreste,  areste,  mod. 
F.  arete,  awn,  beard,  fishbone,  arrest,  < L.  ari- 
sta : see  arista  and  arris.)  A mangy  tumor  on 
the  back  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a horse.  Also 
called  rat-tail. 

arrestable  (a-res'ta-bl),  a.  [<  arrest 1 + -able.) 
1.  Liable  to  be  arrested  or  apprehended. — 2. 
In  Scots  law,  attachable ; subject  to  seizure  at 
the  suit  of  a creditor  of  the  owner,  by  a process 
in  the  nature  of  attachment  or  garnishment: 
applied  to  property,  funds,  etc. 

Burgh  customs  still  stand  in  the  peculiar  position  of 
being  neither  adjudgeable  nor  arrestable ; they  are  there- 
fore bad  security.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  63. 

arrestation  (ar-es-ta'shon),  re.  [=  F.  arresta- 
tion, < ML.  arrestatio(n-),  < arrestare,  arrest: 
see  arrest1,  re.]  The  act  of  arresting;  an  arrest 
or  seizure.  [Rare.] 

The  arrestation  of  the  English  residing  in  France  was 
decreed  by  the  National  Convention. 

11.  M.  Williams,  Letters  on  France,  I.  i. 

arrestee  (a-rest-e'),  re.  [<  arrest  + -ec1.)  In 
Scots  law,  the  person  in  whose  hands  an  arrest- 
ment is  laid. 

arrester,  arrestor  (a-res'ter,  -tor),  re.  [ME. 
arester ; < arrest 1+  -er1,  -or.  Cf.  ML.  arrestator.) 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  arrests. — 2.  In  Scots 
law,  the  person  at  whose  instance  an  arrest  is 
made.  See  arrest,  re.,  7.  [Arrestor  is  the  form 
usual  in  legal  documents.] 
arrestive  (a-res'tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  arrestif;  < ar- 
rest1 + -free"]  1.  Serving  or  tending  to  arrest. 
— 2.  In  gram.,  marking  an  arrest,  restriction, 
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or  qualification  of  thought : applied  to  conjunc- 
tions like  but,  yet,  however,  etc.  Bain,  Eng 
Grammar. 

arrestment  (a-rest'ment),  re.  [<  OF.  areste- 
ment,  < arester,  arrest:  see  arrest1,  re.,  and 
-ment.)  1.  The  act  of  arresting  or  stopping; 
obstruction;  stoppage. 

The  first  effect  is  arrestment  of  the  functions  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Sir  B.  Christison,  Poisons,  I.  i.  § 2. 

The  fall  of  man  would  produce  an  arrestment  in  the 
progress  of  the  earth  in  that  last  great  revolution  which 
would  have  converted  it  into  an  Eden. 

Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  289. 

2.  In  Scots  law:  ( a ) A process  by  which  a 
creditor  may  attach  money  or  movable  proper- 
ty which  a third  person  holds  for  behoof  of  his 
debtor.  It  hears  a general  resemblance  to 
foreign  attachment  by  the  custom  of  London. 
See  attachment.  ( b ) The  arrest  or  detention  of 
a criminal  till  he  finds  caution  or  surety  to  stand 
trial,  or  the  securing  of  a debtor  until  he  pays 
the  debt  or  gives  security  for  its  payment. — 
Breach  of  arrestment.  See  breach. 

arrestor,  re.  See  arrester. 

arret  4,  re.  t.  See  aret. 

arret2t  (a-ra'  or  a-ret'),  re.  [<  F.  arret,  < OF. 
arest,  arrest : see  arrest1,  re.]  The  decision  of  a 
court,  tribunal,  or  council ; a decree  published ; 
the  edict  of  a sovereign  prince:  applied  to  the 
judgments  and  decisions  of  courts  and  tribu- 
nals in  France. 

arrha  (ar'a),  re.;  pi.  arrhee  (-e).  [L.,  also  ar- 

rhabo,  and  later  arra,  arrabo,  < Gr.  appapov, 
earnest-money.  Cf.  arles.)  Earnest-money 
paid  to  bind  a bargain  or  contract;  a pledge. 
Formerly  also  spelled  arra. 

arrhal  (ar'al),  «.  [<  arrha  + -al.)  Of  the  na- 

ture of  earnest-money;  given  as  a pledge. 

arrhaphostic  (ar-a-fos'tik),  a.  [Badly  formed 

< Gr.  appaijMg,  seamless,  < a-  priv.  + paipy,  a 
seam,  < panreiv,  sew.]  Seamless.  Clarice.  Also 
written  araphostic,  araphorostic.  [Rare.] 

Arrhemon  (a-re'mon),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  appipiuv, 
without  speech,  silent,  < a-  priv.  + pijpa,  a 
word,  < puv,  speak.]  A genus  of  Central  and 
South  American  oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the 
family  Tanagrida;,  including  a group  of  several 
species  of  tanagers  with  stout  hills,  like  A. 
silens,  the  type.  Also  Arremon,  Buarremon. 

Arrhemoninae  (a-re-mo-ni'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Arrhemon  + -inai.)  A group  of  tanagrine  birds, 
named  by  Lafresnaye  from  the  genus  Arrhe- 
mon. 

arrhenotokous  (ar-e-not'o-kus),  a.  [Better 
*arrhenotoeous,  < Gr.  appevordno;,  bearing  male 
children,  < a pprpi  ( appevo -),  male,  + tlutuv,  re- 
kuv,  hear.]  Producing  males  only:  applied 
by  Leuckart  and  Von  Siebold  to  those  parthe- 
nogenetic  female  insects  which  produce  male 
progeny:  opposed  to  thelytolcous.  Also  spelled 
arrenotolcous. 

The  terms  arrenotokous  and  thelytokous  have  been  pro- 
posed by  Leuckart  and  Von  Siebold  to  denote  those  par- 
thenogenetic  females  which  produce  male  and  female 
young  respectively.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  384. 

arrhenotoky  (ar-e-not'o-ki),re.  [As  arrhenoto- 
Tcous  + -y.)  The  producing  of  males  only:  a 
form  of  parthenogenesis.  See  arrlienotolcous. 

arrhephore  (ar'e-for),  re.  [<  Gr.  Appr.tpipoc,  com- 
monly in  pi.,  ’Appy<ji6poi  (see  def.);  of  uncertain 
origin.]  One  of  four  young  girls  of  noble  birth 
who  were  chosen  annually  in  ancient  Athens  to 
dwell  on  the  Acropolis  and  attend  the  priestess 
of  Athena  Polias.  They  played  a ceremonial  part  in 
the  festival  of  the  Arrhephoria,  on  the  night  before  which 
they  bore  baskets  or  vases  of  unknown  contents  from  the 
Acropolis  to  an  underground  sanctuary  near  the  peribolos 
of  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens. 

Arrhephoria  (ar-e-fo'ri-a),  n.pl.  [Gr.  ’A ppytyapin : 
see  arrhephore.)  An  ancient  Athenian  festival 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  Skirophorion  (June). 
It  was  connected  with  the  Panathenaic  festival,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  the  ceremonial  induction  into  their  annual 
office,  with  a splendid  procession  to  the  Acropolis,  of  the 
four  young  priestesses  of  Athena  called  arrephores. 

arrhinencephalia  (ar-in-en-se-fa'li-a),  m.  [NL., 

< Gr.  appig  ( appiv -),  without  power  of  scenting 
(<  a-  priv.  + pic,  pin,  nose),  + eynfyaloc,  the 
brain:  see  encephalon.)  In  teratol.,  congenital 
absence  of  one  or  (usually)  both  sides  of  the 
olfactory  lobe  (rhineneephalon),  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  dwarfing  or  absence  of  adja- 
cent structures.  Also  spelled  arhinencephalia. 

arrhizal  (a-ri'zal),  a.  [As  arrhizous  + -al.) 
Same  as  arrhizous. 

arrhizous  (a-ri'zus),  a.  [<  NL.  arrhizus,  < Gr. 
appi^oc,  without  roots,  < a-  priv.  + pfa,  a root.] 
Having  no  root:  applied  to  parasitical  plants 
which  have  no  root,  but  adhere  to  other  plants 
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by  any  part  of  their  surface,  and  derive  their 
nourishment  from  them ; also  to  mosses  and 
Hepaticce  which  are  destitute  of  rhizoids.  Also 
arhizal,  arhizous. 

Arrhynchia  (a-ring'ki-a),  n. pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  arrhynchius,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + pvyx°t,  snout.] 
A group  of  the  lowest  proctuchous  Turbellaria, 
having  no  frontal  proboscis,  but  provided  with 
an  anus,  and  presenting  distinct  sexes.  Also 
spelled  Arkynchia. 

arrhythmia  (a-rith'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ap- 
pvOyta,  want  of  rhythm,  < appvbpoq,  without 
rhythm:  see  arrhythmous.]  In  path"!.,  irregu- 
larity. Also  spelled  arhythmia Arrhythmia 

cordis,  irregularity  of  pulse. 

arrhythmic  (a-rith'mik),  a.  [As  arrhythmous 
+ -ic:  see  a-18  and  rhythmic.']  Not  rhythmic ; 
wanting  rhythm  or  regularity:  used  specifical- 
ly, in  pathol.,  of  the  pulse.  Also  spelled  arhyth- 
mic.  N.  E.  D. 

arrhythmical  (a-rith'mi-kal),  a.  Same  as  ar- 
rhythmic.  Also  spelled  arfiythmical. 
arrhythmically  (a-rith'mi-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
style  without  rhythm.  Also  spelled  arhythmi- 
cally. 

arrhythmous  (a-rith'mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  appvQ/iog, 
without  rhythm,  out  of  time,  < a-  priv.  + pv6p6 c, 
rhythm.]  Same  as  arrhythmic.  Also  spelled 
arhythmous. 

arrhythmy  (a-rith'mi),  n.  [<  NL.  arrhythmia , 
<pv.]  Want  of  rhythm.  Also  spelled  arhythmy. 

arriage  (ar'aj),  n.  [Sc.,  a contr.  of  average 1, 
q.  v.J  In  Scots  late,  an  indefinite  service  per- 
formed by  horses,  formerly  required  from  ten- 
ants, but  now  abolished.  Used  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  carriage  and  arriage. 

It  [the  monastery]  is  said  to  have  possessed  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds  in  yearly  money-rent,  . . . capons  and 
poultry,  butter,  salt,  carriage  and  arriage , peats  and  kain, 
wool  and  ale.  Scott , Monastery,  Int. 

arridet  (a-rid'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  arrided,  ppr. 
arriding.  [<  L.  arridere,  please,  be  favorable 
to,  smile  at  or  upon,  < ad,  to,  '+  rider e,  laugh: 
see  ridicule.']  To  please;  gratify. 

Fast.  ‘Fore  heavens,  his  humour  arrides  me  exceedingly. 
Car.  Arrides  you ! 

Fast.  Ay,  pleases  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 
The  flattering  sycophant  is  the  fawning  spaniel,  that 
hath  only  learned  to  fetch  and  carry,  to  spring  the  covey 
of  his  master’s  lusts,  and  to  arride  and  deride  him. 

Rev.  T.  Adams , Works,  III.  119. 
Above  all  thy  rarities,  old  Oxenford,  what  do  most  ar- 
ride and  solace  me  are  thy  repositories  of  mouldering 
learning.  Lamb,  Oxford  in  Vacation. 

arridentt  (a-ri'dent),  a.  [<  L.  arriden{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  arridere:  see  arride.]  Pleasing;  gratify- 
ing. 

arrive  (a-rer';  F.  pron.  ar-iar'),  n.  [F.,  < OF. 
arierc,  arere,  > ME.  avert ^ mod.  E.  arrear 2.  Ar- 


Arrifere-Voussure. 


rihre  is  thus  the  mod.  F.  form  of 


arrears,  re- 


stored in  E.  from  the  earlier  form,  or  adopted 
afresh,  in  special  phrases:  see  arrear 2 and 
rear3.]  Arrear  or  rear.  [Now  rarely  used  except  in 
composition,  as  in  arriere-bras,  -fee,  -fief,  -pemie,  etc.  (See 
these  words,  below.)  In  arriere-ban,  as  shown,  it  is  his- 
torically a different  word.] 

An  inferr’d  arritre  of  such  storms,  such  wrecks. 

W.  Whitman,  in  Academy,  Nov.  18, 1882.  (N.  E.  D.) 
Volant  en  arri&re,  in  her.,  said  of  a bird  represented  as 
flying  upward  and  a way  from  the  spectator. 

arriere-ban  (a-rer'ban;  F.  pron.  ar-iar-bon'), 
n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  arrier-,  arrear-,  arerc- 
han  (also  arrear-,  rere-band,  arrier-van,  simu- 
lating band'2-  and  van2),  < F.  arriere-ban , OF. 
ariere-ban,  a corruption  (due  to  a supposed 
connection  with  ariere,  mod.  arriere,  rear,  be- 
hind) of  OF.  *ariban,  *heriban,  < ML.  hari-, 
heri-,  ari-,  are-,  arri-,  herebannum,  etc.,  < OHG. 
*hariban,  *heriban  (MHG.  herban,  G.  heerbann), 
the  summoning  of  an  army,  < hari,  heri  (MHG. 
her,  G.  heer  = AS.  here),  army,  + ban,  a public 
call,  order,  decree:  see  har-,  harry,  and  ban1.] 

1.  In  the  early  feudal  state,  the  summons  of  the 
sovereign  to  all  freemen,  calling  them  to  the 
field  with  their  vassals,  equipment,  and  three 
months’  provisions.  Neglect  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons brought  fines  or  even  loss  of  the  fief. 
Hence— -2.  The  military  force  thus  liable  to 
be  called  out.  Formerly  written  arierban.  [The 
misunderstanding  of  the  first  element  (see  etymology)  led 
to  the  use  of  ban  et  arrikre-ban,  English  ban  (or  van ) and 
arrier-ban  (or  -van),  with  an  artificial  distinction,  the  ban 
being  supposed  to  refer  to  the  immediate  feudatories  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  arriere-ban  to  the  vassals  of  the 
latter,  or  the  holders  of  arribre-fiefs.] 

arri&re-bras  (ar-iar'bra'),  n.  Same  as  rerebrace. 

arrifere-fee  (a-rer'fe),  n.  A fee  or  fief  de- 
pendent on  a superior  fee,  or  a fee  held  of  a 
feudatory. 
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arrifere-fief  (a-rer'fef),  n.  Same  as  arridrc-fec. 
arriere-pensee  (ar-iar'/pon-sa'),  n.  [F.,  < ar- 
rive, rear,  behind,  + pensee,  thought:  see  pen- 
sive.) A thought  kept  back  or  dissembled;  a 
mental  reservation. 

arri^re-vassal  (a-rer'vas//al),  n.  An  under-vas- 
sal ; the  vassal  of  a vassal] 
arri^re-voussure  (ar-iar"vo-sur'),  n.  A rear 
vault;  an  arch  or  a vault  placed  within  the 
opening  of  a win- 
dow or  door,  and 
differing  from  it 
in  form,  to  in- 
crease the  size 
of  the  aperture 
internally,  to  re- 
ceive a charge 
from  above,  or 
to  form  an  ar- 
chitectural junc- 
tion between  in- 
terior and  exte- 
rior forms, 
arriero  (iir-e-a'- 
ro),  n.  [Sp.'  (= 

Pg.  arrieiro),  a 
muleteer,  < arre 
(>  Pr.  arri  = It.  arri),  OSp.  farre,  a cry  used 
to  mules  and  horses;  prob.  of  Ar.  origin.]  A 
muleteer. 

arris  (ar'is),  n.  [Also  written  arts,  formerly 
arriss,  E.  dial.  (North.)  arridge,  the  edge  of 
anything  that  is  liable  to  hurt  (Halliwell) ; < 
OF.  areste  (F.  arSte),(.  L.  arista,  an  ear  or  beard 
of  grain,  in  ML.  also  a bone  of  a fish,  exterior 
angle  of  a house:  see  arista  and  arrest2.]  1. 
A sharp  edge,  as  of  a squared  stone  or  piece  of 
wood.  Specifically — 2.  In  arch.,  the  line,  edge, 
or  hip  in  which  the  two  straight  or  curved  sur- 
faces of  a body,  forming  an  exterior  angle, 
meet ; especially,  the  sharp  ridge  between  two 
adjoining  channels  of  a Doric  column, 
arris-fillet  (ar'is-fiUet),  n.  A triangular  piece 
of  wood  used  to  raise  the  slates  of  a roof  against 
the  shaft  of  a chimney  or  a wall,  to  throw  off 
the  rain  more  effectually.  Also  called  tilting- 
fillet. 

arris-gutter  (ar'is-gut"er),  n.  A wooden  gut- 
ter of  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  fixed  to  the  eaves 
of  a building.  Gwilt. 

arrish,  arish  (ar'ish),  n.  [E.  dial.,  = ersh,  dial, 
form  of  eddish,  q.  v.]  A corn-  or  wheat-field 
which  has  been  harvested ; stubble ; eddish. 
[Devonshire,  Eng.] 

arrisiont  (a-rizh'on),  n.  [<  L.  arrisio(n-),  < ar- 
risus,  pp.  of  arridere,  smile  upon:  see  arride.] 
The  act  of  smiling  upon  or  at.  Blount. 
arris-piece  (ar'is-pes),  n.  In  ship-carp.,  one  of 
the  portions  of  a built  mast  beneath  the  hoops, 
arris-rail  (ar'is-ral),  n.  In  carp.,  a rail  of  tri- 
angular section,  generally  formed  by  slitting 
diagonally  a strip  of  square  section.  The 
broadest  surface  forms  the  base, 
arriswise  (ar'is-wiz),  adv.  [<  arris  + -wise.] 
x 7 1.  Diagonally:  said  of  an  ar- 

rangement of  tiles  or  slates  so 
that  one  angle  points  downward. 
— 2.  In  her.,  with  one  angle  pro- 
jecting toward  the  spectator: 
said  of  any  bearing  of  a rectan- 
gular form  so  placed  that  one 
corner  is  in  front,  and  the  top 
and  two  of  the  sides  are  shown. 

Erroneously  written  arraswise. 
arrivaget  (a-ri'vaj),  n.  [ME.  arryvage,  aryvage, 

< OF . arivage,  mod.  F.  arrivage  = Sp.  arribaje,  < 
ML.  arribaticum,  arripaticum,<  *arripare  (>  OF. 
ariver),  come  to  shore,  arrive:  see  arrive  and 
-age.]  1.  Landing;  arrival.  Chaucer. — 2.  That 
which  happens  or  befalls  one ; lot  or  fate. 

arrival  (a-ri'val),  n.  [<  ME.  aryvaile,  arrivaile, 

< AF.  arrivaiile  = Pr.  arribalh,  arribailh,  arri- 
val : see  arrive  and  -al.]  1 . The  act  of  arriving, 
as  in  coming  to  land  or  to  the  end  of  a journey ; 
a reaching  or  coming  to  a destination,  or  some 


arrogance 

arrivancet  (a-ri'vans),  n.  [<  arrive  + -ance.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  arriving;  arrival. 

Its  [an  animal’s]  sudden  arrivance  into  growth  and 
maturitie.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  9. 

2.  Persons  who  arrive ; arrivals  collectively. 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance  [ arrivancie  in  early  eds.]. 

Shak.  (ed.  Leopold),  Othello,  ii.  1, 

arrive  (a-riv'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  arrived,  ppr. 
arriving.  [<  ME.  arisen,  aryven,  < OF.  driver, 
arriver,  F.  arriver  = Pr.  aribar,  arivar  - Sp.  Pg. 
arribar  = It.  arrivare,  arrive,  arripare,  come  to 
shore,  < ML.  *arribare,  *arripare,  reach,  come 
to  shore,  earlier  adripare,  bring  to  shore,  < L. 
ad,  to,  + ripa,  shore,  hank.]  I.f  trans.  1.  To 
bring  (a  ship  or  its  passengers)  to  shore ; land. 

Some  points  of  wind  . . . may  as  soon  Overturn  as  Ar- 
rive the  ship. 

W.  Brough,  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659),  p.  486.  (V.  E.  D.) 
When  Fortune  . . . had  arrived  me  in  the  most  joyful 
P°rt-  O.  Cavendish. 

2.  To  reach. 

Ere  he  arrive  the  happy  isle.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  409, 

3.  To  come  to ; happen  to. 

Lest  a worse  woe  arrive  him.  Milton,  Civil  Power 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  come  to  or  reach  a cer- 
tain point  in  the  course  of  travel:  with  at:  as, 
we  arrived  at  Havre-de-Grace. 

When  at  Collatium  this  false  lord  arrived, 

Well  was  he  welcomed  by  the  Roman  dame. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  50. 

2.  To  reach  a point  or  stage  by  progressive 
advance ; attain  to  a certain  result  or  state : 
with  at,  formerly  sometimes  with  to : as,  to  ar- 
rive at  an  unusual  degree  of  excellence;  to  ar- 
rive at  a conclusion. 

The  Greek  language  was  arrived  to  its  full  perfection. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
They  arrive  at  a theory  from  looking  at  some  of  the 
phenomena  ; and  the  remaining  phenomena  they  strain  or 
curtail  to  suit  the  theory.  Macaulay,  On  History. 

3.  To  happen  or  occur:  with  to. 

Happy  ! to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrives.  Waller. 
The  lot  of  humanity  is  on  these  children.  Danger,  sor- 
row, and  pain  arrive  to  them,  as  to  all. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  168. 
arri  vet  (a-riv'),  n.  [<  arrive , v.]  Arrival. 

How  should  I joy  of  thy  arrive  to  hear  ! 

Drayton,  Brandon  to  Mary. 
Wonder  at  the  safe  arrive 
Of  this  small  vessel,  which  all  weathers  drive. 

Middleton,  Triumphs  of  Truth. 

arroba  (a-ro'ba),  n,  [Formerly  also  aroba , 
arobe , arob , < Sp.  Pg.  arroba , < Ar.  ar-rob',  < al, 
the,  + rob',  fourth  part  (of  a hundred-weight), 
a quarter,  < arba'a,  four.]  1.  A Spanish  and 
Portuguese  unit  of  weight.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  avoirdupois  and  local  pounds  it  con- 
tains and  its  equivalent  in  kilograms  : 

Places. 

Saragossa 

Lisbon,  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Barcelona 

Valencia  

Paraguay 

Castile,  Buenos  Ayres, 

. Chili,  Mexico,  etc. 


Av. 

Kilos. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

36 

27.390 

12.424 

► 32 

32.381 

14.688 

22.985 

10.426 

36 

28.272 

12.824 

25 

27.410 

12.433 

’\  ■•••26 

25.317 

11.484 

24  and  36 

2S.254 

12.816 

An  Altar  Arris- 
wise. 


definite  place. 

Fro  thenne  he  goth  toward  Itaile 
By  ship,  and  there  his  arrivaile 
Hath  take,  and  shope  him  for  to  ride. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  ii.  4. 

2.  The  person  or  thing  which  arrives : as,  a 
long  list  of  arrivals. 

To-day  the  Lady  Psyche  will  harangue 

The  fresh  arrivals.  Tennyson , Princess,  ii. 

3.  The  reaching  or  attainment  of  any  object 
or  state  by  effort,  or  in  natural  course:  as, 
arrival  at  a just  conclusion. 


There  was  also  formerly  in  use  in  Valencia  a small  arroba 
of  10.687  kilograms. 

2.  A measure  for  wine,  spirits,  and  oil  in  Span- 
ish countries,  arising  from  the  Moorish  prac- 
tice of  weighing  those  liquids:  the  cantara. 
There  are  two  measures  of  this  name.  The  commoner,  the 
arroba  mayor,  contains  in  liters  : in  Castile,  Cadiz,  16.137 ; 
in  Bolivia,  16.073  ; in  Malaga,  15.85  ; in  Havana,  15.44  ; in 
Alicante,  11.550;  in  Valencia,  11.482.  The  arroba  menor , 
in  Madrid,  is  equivalent  to  27.25  pounds  of  water  or  12.564 
liters  ; it  was  divided  into  25  libras.  Wine  was  sold  by  a 
weight  of  32  pounds  to  the  arroba. 

arrodet  (a-rod'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  arrodere,  gnaw  at, 
< ad,  to,  at,  + rodere,  gnaw : see  rodent,  and  ef. 
corrode,  erode.]  To  gnaw  or  nibble  at.  Bailey. 
arrogance  (ar'o-gans),  n.  [<  ME.  arrogance, 
arrogaunce,  < CiP.  arrogance,  < L.  arrogantia,  < 
arrogan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  arrogarc : see  arrogate.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  arrogant ; a 
manifest  feeling  of  personal  superiority  in 
rank,  power,  dignity,  or  estimation ; the  exalt- 
ing of  one’s  own  worth  or  importance  to  an 
undue  degree ; pride  with  contempt  of  others ; 
presumption. 

Pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride  ; for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man’s  fees. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3. 
= Syn.  Pride,  Arrogance,  Presumption,  Assumption, 
Haughtiness,  Disdain,  Loftiness,  Superciliousness,  Inso- 
lence, lordliness,  self-importance,  imperiousness,  swagger. 
(See  pride.)  Pride  and  disdain  are  the  only  words  in  the 
list  that  may  have  a good  meaning  when  applied  to  per- 
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ions : as,  pride  in  one’s  country ; disdain  of  a base  sugges- 
tion. Pride  primarily  respects  the  temper  of  the  mind,  not 
being  necessarily  manifested  or  directed  toward  others ; it 
is  the  general  term  for  an  unreasonable  estimate  of  one’s 
own  superiority  in  any  respect.  As  it  comes  into  relation 
and  action,  it  may  receive  other  titles.  Thus,  arrogance  is, 
at  its  simplest,  pride  with  contempt  of  others,  and  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  disdain.  In  action,  arrogance  is  the 
assertion  of  exorbitant  claims  to  rank,  dignity,  estimation, 
homage,  power,  etc.  Presumption  is  often  used  for  arro- 
gance, but  more  properly  expresses  a self-conceited  and 
self-important  forwardness  to  run  risks,  take  liberties, 
and  crowd  in  where  one  does  not  deserve  to  be.  Pre- 
sumption helps  itself  to  what  it  wants,  while  arrogance 
claims  from  others,  and  feeds  its  pride  by  seeing  them 
yield.  Presumption  is  less  selfish  than  arrogance , but 
more  conceited  and  headstrong.  Assumption  has  added 
to  its  other  meanings  a bad  sense,  kindred  to  presumption  ; 
it  means  a disposition  to  do  what  does  not  belong  to  one 
to  do,  and  sometimes  to  claim  to  be  more  than  one  is. 
Haughtiness , like  disdain  and  loftiness , dwells  upon  the 
inferiority  of  others  quite  as  much  as  upon  its  own  eleva- 
tion ; it  is  equally  applicable  to  spirit  and  to  manner. 
Disdain  is  a mingling  of  lofty  contempt  with  aversion, 
abhorrence,  or  indignation.  Superciliousness , as  befits  its 
derivation,  is  chiefly  applied  to  manner ; it  is  a manifested 
haughtiness.  Insolence  is  exhibited  not  only  in  manner, 
but  in  conduct  and  language  ; it  is  pride  or  haughtiness, 
shown  in  contemptuous  or  overbearing  treatment  of  oth- 
ers, especially  by  words ; from  an  equal  or  an  inferior  it 
is  an  outrageous  kind  of  impertinence.  See  impudence , 
egotism,  and  scam. 

I know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name, 

Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine, 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  I came. 

Tennyson , Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Yere. 

Turbulent,  discontented  men  of  quality,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  putted  up  with  personal  pride  and  arrogance, 
generally  despise  their  own  order.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 

The  help  of  Heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 

Shak.,  All  s Well,  ii.  1. 

His  usual  air  of  haughty  assumption. 

Scott,  Waverley,  xlix. 

I own  that  there  is  a haughtiness  and  fierceness  in  human 
nature  which  will  cause  innumerable  broils,  place  men  in 
what  situation  you  please.  Burke. 

Good  nature  produces  a disdain  of  all  baseness,  vice, 
and  folly.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  242. 

The  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down.  Isa.  ii.  17. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  giraffe  stoops  to  mammalian 
levels ; but  there  is  something  so  lofty  even  in  its  conde- 
scension that  the  very  act  of  bending  enhances  the  haugh- 
tiness of  its  erect  posture,  and  suggests  that  it  does  it  from 
policy.  To  be  always  keeping  state,  and  forever  in  the 
clouds,  might  make  shorter  animals  accuse  it  of  acting 
superciliously.  P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  182. 

The  insolence  of  the  aggressor  is  usually  proportioned  to 
the  tameness  of  the  sufferer.  Ames,  Works,  II.  96. 

arrogancy  (ar'o-gan-si),  n.  [See  arrogance.'] 

1 . The  quality  of  being  arrogant ; arrogance : 
as,  “presumptuous  arroqancu,”  North,  tr.  of 
Plutarch,  p.  77. 

His  arrogancy  and  his  impudence,  in  commending  his 
own  things.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

2.  A piece  of  arrogance ; an  arrogant  act. 

That  most  odious  of  all  repulsive  ai-rogancies — Phari- 

seeism.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXIX.  472. 

arrogant  (ar'o-gant),  a.  [<ME.  arrogant , arro- 
gaunt , < OF.  arrogant , < L.  arrogan(t-)s,  assum- 
ing, arrogant,  insolent,  ppr.  of  arrogare,  assume, 
etc.:  see  arrogate. ~\  1.  Making  or  having  the 

disposition  to  make  unwarrantable  claims  of 
rank  or  estimation ; giving  one’s  self  an  undue 
degree  of  importance ; aggressively  haughty ; 
full  of  assumption : applied  to  persons. 

Arrogant  Winchester?  that  haughty  prelate? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 

2.  Characterized  by  arrogance;  proceeding 
from  an  overestimate  of  one’s  importance  or 
superiority  to  others:  applied  to  things:  as, 
arrogant  claims. 

The  speech  of  Themistocles,  the  Athenian,  which  was 
haughty  and  arrogant , in  taking  so  much  to  himself,  had 
been  a grave  and  wise  observation  and  censure,  applied  at 
large  to  others.  Bacon , True  Greatness. 

Surely  etiquette  was  never  maintained  in  a more  arro- 
gant manner  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  268. 

His  [Lord  Clarendon’s]  temper  was  sour,  arrogant,  and 
impatient  of  opposition.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng. 

=Syn.  Authoritative,  Magisterial,  Dogmatic,  etc.  (see  ma- 
gisterial), proud,  assuming,  overbearing,  presumptuous, 
supercilious,  lordly,  cavalier,  important,  swelling,  bluster- 
ing, grand,  disdainful,  overweening. 

arrogantly  (ar'o-gant-li),  adv.  In  an  arrogant 
manner;  with  undue  pride  and  contempt  of 
others ; with  haughty  presumption. 

Godwin  and  his  Sons  bore  themselves  arrogantly  and 
proudly  towards  the  King,  usurping  to  themselves  equal 
share  in  the  Government.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

arrogantness  (ar'o-gant-nes),  n.  Arrogance, 
arrogate  (ar'o-gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  arro- 
gated, ppr.  arrogating.  [<  L.  arrogatus,  adro- 
gatus,  pp.  of  arrogare,  adrogare,  ask  of,  adopt, 
appropriate,  assume,  < ad,  to,  + rogare,  ask : see 
rogation.  The  form  adrogate  is  confined  to  the 
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legal  sense.]  1.  To  claim  or  demand  unduly 
or  presumptuously;  lay  claim  to  in  an  over- 
bearing manner : as,  to  arrogate  power  or  dig- 
nity to  one’s  self. 

Who,  not  content 
With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state, 

Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 
Over  hia  brethren.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  27. 

A man  possessed  of  such  warm  imagination  commands 
all  nature,  and  arrogates  possessions  of  which  the  owner 
has  a blunter  relish.  Goldsmith,  Tenants  of  the  Leasowes. 

Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the  Pope  was, 
in  the  dark  ages,  productive  of  far  more  good  than  evil. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

2.  To  lay  claim  to  on  behalf  of  another:  as, 
to  arrogate  to  the  crown  the  privilege  of  issu- 
ing writs. 

To  antiquity  we  arrogate  many  things,  to  ourselves  no- 
thing. Coleridge,  The  Friend,  I.  12.  (.V.  E.  D.) 

3.  In  Rom.  law,  same  as  adrogate. 
arrogation  (ar-o-ga/shon),  n,  [<  L.  arroga- 

tio(n-),  a taking'  to  one’s  self,  < arrogare,  take 
to  one’s  self:  see  arrogate,  and  cf.  adrogation.] 
1 . The  act  of  arrogating,  or  making  unjust  or 
unwarrantable  claims  or  demands;  the  act  of 
taking  more  than  one  is  justly  entitled  to. 

Where  selfness  is  extinguished,  all  manner  of  arrogation 
must  of  necessity  be  extinct. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  p.  372,  note. 


2.  In  Bom . law,  same  as  adrogation, 
arrogative  (ar'o-ga-tiv),  a.  [<  arrogate  4-  -ive.~\  ★ 


with  feathers  at  the  nock-end  to  steady  the  flight,  and 
with  a pointed  head  of  various  forms,  often  barbed  so  as 
to  remain  fixed  in  the  object  pierced. 

Those  used  in  the  middle  ages  rarely 
had  barbed  heads ; sometimes  the  head 
was  flat,  sometimes  conical,  and  fit- 
ted to  the  shaft  like  the  ferrule  of  a 
walking-stick.  The  arrow-heads  of  the 
North  American  Indians  were  of  flint, 
obsidian,  or  other  hard  stone,  or  of 
bone,  as  well  as  of  metal,  and  were 
often  barbed.  They  were  secured  to 
the  shaft  by  lashings  of  hide  or  sinew. 

Arrow-heads  intended  to  be  poisoned, 
as  among  South  American  Indians,  are 
said  to  be  fastened  lightly,  so  as  to 
leave  the  shaft  and  remain  in  the 
wound.  The  feathers  at  the  butt  of  the 
shaft  seem  to  have  been  generally  used 
in  all  ages,  and  are  so  set,  or  are  of  such 
a form,  as  to  give  to  the  arrow  a rotary 
movement,  like  that  of  a rifle-ball.  The 
aiTow  of  the  crossbow  is  called  a bolt  or 
quarrel  (which  see). 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  ar- 
row. ( a ) In  surv.,  a small  pointed 
iron  rod,  or  a stick  shod  with  iron, 
stuck  into  the  ground  to  mark  a chain’s 
length,  (b)  In  fort.,  a work  placed  at 
the  salient  angles  of  a glacis,  communi- 
cating with  the  covert  way.  ( c ) A fig- 
ure used  in  maps,  architectural  draw- 
ings, etc.,  to  indicate  direction,  as,  of 
winds,  currents,  rivers.  In  maps,  an 
arrow  or  half-arrow,  pointing  north,  serves  to  fix  the  points 
of  the  compass.  ( d ) An  arrow-shaped  ornament,  as  for  the 
hair.— Broad  arrow.  See  broad. 


European  ( 15th  cen- 
tury] Arrow. 

It  is  2 feet  4 
inches  long,  and 
has  three  feathers. 
(From  Viollet-le- 
Duc’s  “ Diet,  du  Mo* 
bilier  fra^ais.") 


Making  undue  claims  and  pretensions;  arro-  arrow  (ar,d)>  Vm  \ arrow,  n.]  1.  To  grow 


gant.  Dr.  H.  More. 

arrondi,  arrondee  (a-ron'di,  -de),  a.  [<  F.  ar- 
rondi  (fern,  arrondic),  rounded,  pp.  of  arrondir, 
make  round,  < d (<  L.  ad,  to)  + rond,  round: 
see  round2.]  In  her.,  rounded  off:  applied  to  a 
bearing,  especially  a cross,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  rounded.  Also  written  arondie,  aron- 
dy — Battled  arrondi.  See  battled^.—  Bend  arrondi, 
fesse  arrondi,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

arrondissement  (a-r6ii-des'mon),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a 
rounding,  < arrondiss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of 
ar 


up  into  a long  pointed  stalk  like  an  arrow. 

The  West  Indian  planter  must  prevent  his  sugar-canes 
from  arrowing.  Simmonds ' Colonial  Mag. 

2.  To  move  swiftly,  as  an  arrow.  [Rare.] 

About  an  hour  ago  did  we  . . . see  that  identical  sal- 
mon . . . arrowing  up  the  Tay. 

Blackwood' s Mag.,  XXII.  446. 

arrow-grass  (ar'6-gras),  n.  A common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Triglochin,  especially 
of  the  common  T.  palustris : also  sometimes 
applied  generally  to  the  members  of  the  family 
Scheuchzeriaceze,  to  which  Triglochin  belongs. 


nrondir,  make  round:  see  arrondi.]  In  France,  arrow-head  (ar'6-hed),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  The 
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the  largest  administrative  division  of  a depart- 
ment. The  87  departments  are  divided  into  362  arron- 
dissements.  Each  arrondissement  is  divided  into  cantons, 
and  each  of  the  latter  into  communes, 
arrope  (Sp.  pron.  a-ro'pa),  n.  [Sp.  (=  Pg. 
arrobe),  < arropar  (=  Pg.  arrobar),  mix  wine 
iu  a state  of  fermentation  with  boiled  wine,  lit. 
clothe,  < ar-  (<  L.  ad,  to)  + ropa  = Pg.  roupa, 
OPg.  rouba,  clothing,  robe : see  robe.]  A sort 
of  liquor  used  for  increasing  the  body  and  dark- 
ening the  color  of  sherry,  made  by  boiling  down 
must  to  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  its  original 
quantity. 

arroset  (a-roz'),  r.  t.  [<  F.  arroser,  sprinkle, 
water,  ult.  < LL.  adrorare,  bedew,  < L.  ad,  to,  + 
rorare,  distil  dew,  < ros  ( ror -),  dew.]  To  be- 
dew; sprinkle;  wet;  drench. 

The  blissful  dew  of  heaven  does  arrose  you. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  4. 

arrosiont  (a-ro'zhon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *arro- 
sio(n-),  < arrodere,  pp.  arrosus,  gnaw  at:  see  ar- 
rode.  ] A gnawing  at.  [Rare.] 

This  arrosion  of  the  nailes,  . . . the  property  of  men  in- 
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head  of  an  arrow. — 2.  An  aquatic  plant  of  the 
genus  Sagittaria : so  called  from  the  shape  of 
the  leaves.  See  Sagittaria. — 3.  A belemnite. 

II.  a.  Written  with  arrow-headed  characters : 
as,  an  arrow-head  inscription, 
arrow-headed  (ar'o-hecFed),  a.  Shaped  like 

the  head  of 

an  arrow. — 
Arrow-headed 
characters,  al- 
pliabetical,  syl- 
labic, and  ideo- 
graphic combi- 
nations of  a tri- 
angular, arrow- 
head - like,  or 
wedge  - like  fig- 
ure; hence,  also 
called  cuneiform 
(wedge-shaped)  and  nail-headed  characters.  See  cunei- 
form. 

arrowleaf  (ar'6-lef),  n.  A plant  of  the  genus 
Sagittaria,  many  species  of  which  have  sagit- 
tate or  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
arrowlet  (ar'6-let),  n.  [<  arrow  + -let]  A 
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Assyrian  Arrow-headed  Characters. 


raged  with  oholer.  J.  Bulwer,  Chirologia,  p.  160.  (X.  E.D.)  + 

arrow  (ar'o),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  arrowe, 
arowe,  < ME.  arow,  aro,  aru,  arw,  aruwe,  arewe, 
arwe,  < AS.  (1)  arwe,  fern.,  (2)  earh,  neut.,  = 
Icel.  or  (geu.  brvar),  an  arrow,  = Goth,  deriv. 
arhicazna,  a dart  (Gr.  /le/lof),  prob.  orig.  ‘that 
which  belongs  to  the  bow’  (a  ‘bow-dart’  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a missile  thrown  by  hand?),  < 
*arhw  = L.  arquus,  arcus,  a how,  whence  E. 
arc1,  arch1,  and  deriv.  archer,  q.  v.]  1.  A slen- 

der, generally  pointed,  missile  weapon  made  to 


little  arrow.  Tennyson. 


[Poetic.] 

arrowroot  (ar' o-riit),  ».  [<  arrow  + root1; 

from  the  use  of  the  fresh  roots  or  tubers  to 
absorb  poison  from 


wounds  inflicted  by 
poisoned  arrows.]  A 
starch  obtained  from 
the  horizontal  rhi- 
zomes of  several  spe- 
cies of  Maranta.  it  is 
much  used  as  food  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  the  West  In- 
dies. The  species  from 
which  arrowroot  is  most 
commonly  made  is  M. 
arundinacea,  hence  called 
the  arrowroot-plant.  Other 
starches  than  that  of  Ma- 
ranta are  occasionally  sold 
under  the  name  of  arrow- 
root.  Brazilian  arrowroot, 
or  tapioca-meal,  more  usu- 
ally known  as  cassava, 


Arrowroot-Plant  ( Maranta 
arundinacea ). 
a,  a,  rhizomes. 


Arrows. 

i-5,  from  New  Ireland  and  the  Solomon  group  of  islands.  The 
longest  is  4 feet  11  inches,  the  shortest  4 feet  x inch.  There  are  no 
feathers.  In  3 the  barbs  are  of  thin  shaved  blades  of  bone  ; in  4,  of 
ratan  ; in  1 and  2 the  barbs  are  made  of  thorns ; in  5 the  head  is  a 
small  piece  of  bamboo.  6-10  are  Japanese  arrows  of  a late  epoch. 

be  shot  from  a bow.  Arrows  have  nearly  universally 
been  made  with  a light,  straight  shaft  of  wood,  fitted 


obtained  from  the  fleshy  root  of  Manihot  Manihot,  after 
the  poisonous  juice  has  been  removed  ; East  Indian  ar- 
rowroot, from  the  large  root-stocks  of  Curcuma  angusti- 
folia  ; Chinese  arrowroot,  from  the  creeping  rhizomes  of 
Xelumbo  Nelumbo  ; English  arrowroot,  from  the  potato; 
Portland  arrowroot , from  the  corms  of  Arum  macu - 
latum ; and  Oswego  arrowroot,  from  Indian  corn. 

arrow-shaped  (ar'6-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like 
an  arrow ; sagittate : applied  iu  botany  to  au- 
riculate  lanceolate  leaves  which  have  the  basal 
lobes  elongated,  acute,  and  turned  downward. 


arrow-stone 

arrow-stone  (ar'6-ston),  n.  A belemnite. 
arrow-tie  (ar'6-ti),  n.  [<  arrow  (in  allusion  to 
the  shape  of  the  fastening)  + tie.]  A tie  of 
hoop-iron  used  in  haling  cotton, 
arrow-wood  (ar'6-wud),  n.  A name  given  in 
the  United  States  to  several  species  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees  used  by  the  Indians  for  making 
their  arrows,  as  Viburnum  dentatum  and  V. 
acerifolium,  Euonymus  atropurpureus,  Conus 
florida,  and  in  the  western  territories  Tessaria 
borealis.  See  cut  under  Conus. 
arrow-worm  (ar'6-werm),  n.  An  animal  of  the 
genus  Sagitta  (which  see), 
arrowy  (ar'6-i),  a.  [<  arrow  + -?/1.]  Resem- 
bling an  arrow  or  arrows,  as  in  shape  or  in  ra- 
pidity and  directness  of  motion. 

Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 

Hurtles  in  the  darkened  air.  Gray,  Fatal  Sisters. 

The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  782. 

The  carrier-bird  released 

Points  to  one  cherished  spot  his  arrowy  flight. 

J.  Baillie. 

arroyo  (a-ro'yo),  n.  [Sp.,  OSp.  arrogio , = Pg. 
arroiOy  < ML.  arrogium ; cf.  ML.  rogium , ro- 
giaf  a stream  for  irrigation  (Diez) : origin  un- 
certain.] A rivulet;  watercourse;  the  (dry) 
bed  of  a stream a gully. 

Down  the  arroyo,  out  across  the  mead, 

By  heath  and  hollow,  sped  the  flying  maid. 

Bret  Harte. 

Axsacid,  Arsacidan  (ar-sas'id,  -i-dan),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Arsacid®,  rulers  of  Parthia 
from  about  250  B.  c.,  and  afterward  of  the  Par- 
thian empire  (see  Parthian),  till  a.  D.  226.  The 
Arsacid  dynasty  was  Jounded  by  a chief  named  Arsaces, 
who  revolted  from  Antiochus  II.  of  Syria ; and  all  hia  suc- 
cessors, about  thirty,  added  his  name  to  their  own.  A 
branch  of  the  Arsacidne  reigned  in  Armenia  from  about 
149  B.  0.  to  A.  D.  428. 

arschin,  n.  See  arshin. 
arse  (ars),  n.  [<  ME.  ars,  ers,  < AS.  ears , cers 
= OFries.  ers  = D.  aars,  naars  = OHG.  MIIO. 
ars,  G.  arseh  = Icel.  ars,  also  rass  = Sw.  ars  = 
Dan.  ars,  arts  = Gr.  oppog  for  *opao;,  the  rump.] 
The  buttocks  or  hind  part  of  an  animal.  [Now 
inly  in  vulgar  use.] 

arse-foott  (iirs'fut),  n.  [<  arse  + foot,  from 
the  position  of  the  feet  in  birds  of"  the  grebe 
family,  which  seem  to  be  inserted  opposite  the 
anus.  Once  used  by  writers  of  repute,  as  by 
Willughby  and  Ray,  1678.]  An  early  British 
name  of  the  great  crested  grebe,  Podiceps  or 
Podicipes  cristatus,  and  of  other  birds  of  the 
same  genus.  Also  spelled  arsfoot. 
arsenal  (ar'se-nal),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ar- 
cenal,  arsinal,  arcinal,  arzenale,  arcliinale,  etc., 
from  It.  and  P. ; cf.  F.  arsenal,  formerly  arce- 
nal  = It.  arsenale,  arsenale,  arzanale  = Sp.  Pg. 
arsenal  (MGr.  aparyvakqq),  with  suffix  -al,  -ale,  a 
simpler  form  appearing  in  ML.  arsena,  It.  ar- 
zend,  arzand,  P.  (16th  cent.)  arsena,  arsenac, 
arsenal,  dockyard;  cf.  It.  darsena,  dial,  tirsanci  — 
Sp.  darsena  = Pg.  taracena,  tarazena,  tercena  = 
P.  darse,  darsine,  a dock;  also  Sp.  atarazana, 
also  atarasanal,  an  arsenal,  rope-walk,  dock- 
yard; < Ar.  dar-ag-ginW  ah,  lit.  house  of  construc- 
tion, < ddr,  house,  -r  al,  the,  + gina'ah,  art,  trade, 
industry,  < gana'a,  make,  fabricate.]  1.  A re- 
pository or  magazine  of  arms  and  military 
stores  of  all  kinds,  whether  for  land  or  naval 
service. — 2.  A public  establishment  where 
naval  and  military  engines  or  warlike  equip- 
ments are  manufactured.  Hence — 3.  Figura- 
tively, a repository  of  any  kind  of  equipment. 

We  can  find  no  weapon  in  the  whole  rich  arsenal  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  which  defends  the  truth  of  the 
Theory  of  Descent  more  powerfully  than  the  comparison 
of  the  internal  skeletons  of  the  various  Vertebrates. 

Ilaeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  276. 

arsenate,  n.  See  arseniate. 

Axsenian  (ar-se'ni-an),  n.  One  of  a party  in 
the  Greek  Church,  'in  the  thirteenth  century, 
named  from  its  leader  Arsenius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  excommunicated  the  em- 
peror Michael  Palmologus  for  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  John  Lascaris,  a minor  and  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  banishment  of  Arsenius,  the  appointment 
of  a new  patriarch,  and  the  conforming  of  the  emperor  to 
the  Latin  Church  at  the  second  council  of  Lyons  gave  rise 
to  a schism  between  the  patriarchates  of  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria  which  continued  more  than  half  a century. 

arseniasis  (ar-se-ni'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < arsenf- 
cum)  + -iasis.)  In  pathol.,  the  morbid  state  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  arsenic.  Also  called  arseni- 
cism. 

arseniate,  arsenate  (ar-se'ni-at,  ar'se-nat),  n. 

[<  arsen(ic ) + -i-ale.)  A salt  formed  by  the 
^combination  of  arsenic  acid  with  any  base, 
arsenic  (as  a noun,  ar'se-nik;  as  an  adjective, 
ar-sen'ik),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  arse- 
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nick,  arsnick,  < ME.  arsenik,  arsnek,  < OF.  arse- 
nic, mod.  P.  arsenic  = Sp.  arsenico  = Pg.  It.  arse- 
nico,  < L.  arsenicum,  arrenicum,  arrhenicum,  < Gr. 
dpoeviKov,  yellow  arsenic,  orpiment,  lit.  ‘mascu- 
line,’ being  neut.  of  apoevikd;,  apptvuibc,  mascu- 
line/ aparpi,  appryv,  male,  also  strong,  = Zend  ar- 
slian,  a man,  male.  The  name  is  said  to  refer 
to  the  powerful  qualities  of  arsenic.]  I.  n.  If. 
A yellow  mineral,  called  specifically  yellow  ar- 
senic; the  trisulphid  of  the  element  to  which 
it  has  given  its  name  ; orpiment.  [The  origi- 
nal use.] — 2.  Chemical  symbol,  As;  atom- 
ic weight,  75.  A chemical  element  having  a 
grayish-white  color,  a metallic  luster,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  5.727.  Under  ordinary  pressure  it 
does  not  melt,  but  at  470°  C.  it  passes  from  the  solid  state 
into  vapor  of  a lemon-yellow  color.  It  tarnishes  rapidly 
in  moist  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  heated  in  air  is 
oxidized  to  arsenic  trioxid,  As203.  Arsenic  occurs  in  nature 
tmeombined,  but  much  more  commonly  in  combination. 
The  chief  ores  are  the  two  sulphids,  realgar  (As2S2)  and 
orpiment  (As2S3),  arsenical  pyrites  or  mispickel  (S’eSAs), 
and  arsenides  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  Most  of  the 
arsenic  of  commerce  is  prepared  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony 
or  in  England.  Arsenic  itself  is  little  used  in  the  arts.  Its 
salts,  however,  have  great  commercial  importance.  With 
oxygen  arsenic  forms  two  compounds,  the  more  important 
of  which  is  arsenic  trioxid  (As203),  a violent  poison,  the 
ratsbane,  white  arsenic,  or  simple  arsenic  of  the  shops.  It 
is  prepared  by  a process  of  sublimation  from  arsenical 
ores,  and  is  sold  as  a white  crystalline  powder  or  in  glassy 
translucent  masses,  which  are  odorless,  nearly  tasteless, 
and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  most  reliable  antidote 
is  freshly  prepared  hydrated  sesquioxid  of  iron,  which 
should  be  given  in  considerable  quantity  after  the  stomach 
has  been  freed  from  the  poison  as  completely  as  possible  by 
an  emetic  given  with  bland  liquids,  such  as  milk,  flour  and 
water,  or  white  of  egg  and  water,  which  serve  to  envelop 
the  poison  and  effect  its  complete  ejection  from  the  stom- 
ach. In  the  absence  of  hydrated  sesquioxid  of  iron,  large 
quantities  of  a paste  made  of  chalk  or  magnesia  and  cas- 
tor-oil may  be  used.  Arsenic  trioxid  is  used  in  medicine, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  certain  nervous  and  skin 
diseases,  and  in  the  arts  as  the  basis  for  preparing  arseni- 
cal salts  and  certain  pigments,  and  largely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass.  Arsenic  has  two  oxygen  acids,  whose 
salts  are  the  arseniates  and  arsenites.  Free  arsenious  acid 
is  not  known.  Arsenic  acid  occurs  in  commerce  as  a thick 
acid  liquid,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ani- 
line red,  and  sodium  arseniate  is  much  used  in  calico- 
printing.  Arsenic  disulphid  (As2S2)  occurs  native  as  re- 
algar (see  realgar),  and  is  made  artificially  under  the  name 
of  ruby  sulphur.  Both  the  native  and  the  artificially  pre- 
pared sulphids  are  used  as  pigments,  as  is  also  arsenic  tri- 
sulphid (As2S3),  or  orpiment,  also  called  king’s  yellow. 

3.  The  popular  name  of  arsenic  trioxid  (As203), 
the  preparation  of  arsenic  usually  retailed  in 
trade.  See  above. 

II.  a.  Containing  arsenic ; specifically,  con- 
taining arsenic  in  smaller  proportion  than 
arsenious  compounds.  See  arsenious.— Arsenic 
acid  (H3ASO4),  an  acid  formed  from  arsenic  oxid. — Ar- 
senic oxid,  arsenic  pentoxid  (AS2O5),  a compound  of 
oxygen  and  arsenic  having  a larger  proportion  of  oxygen 
than  arsenious  oxid.  Often  improperly  called  arsenic 
^ acid . 

arsenical  (ar-sen'i-kal),  a.  [=  P.  arsenical;  < 
arsenic  + -al.)  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  arsenic; 
containing  arsenic—  Arsenical  antimony.  See  al- 
lemontite. — Arsenical  minerals,  a family  or  class  of  min- 
erals in  which  arsenic  acts  the  part  of  the  electronegative 
element.— Arsenical  pyrites.  See  arsenopyrite  and  lot- 
lingite. — Arsenical  silver,  an  ore  of  silver  containing 
arsenic. 

arsenicalize  (ar-sen'i-kal-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
arsenicalized,  ppr.  arsenicalizmg.  [<  arsenical 
+ -ize.]  To  give  an  arsenical  character  to; 
treat  with  arsenic;  arsenicate. 

The  preceding  [pitch]  arsenicalized. 

Sci.  Ainer.  Supp.,  XXII.  8803. 

arsenicate  (ar-sen'i-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
arsenicated,  ppr.  arsenicating . [<  arsenic  + 

- ate 2.]  To  combine  with  arsenic;  treat  with 
arsenic.  Also  arsenicize,  arsenicise. 
arsenic-black  (ar'se-nik-blak),  n.  The  name 
given  in  commerce  to  a mixture  of  powdered 
arsenic,  charcoal,  iron-filings,  and  lime, 
arsenic-furnace  (ar'se-nik-fer"nas),  n.  A fur- 
nace for  decomposing  arsenical  pyrites  by  heat 
and  condensing  the  fumes : used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  white  arsenic, 
arsenic-glass  (ar'se-nik-glas'7),  n.  Arsenic  tri- 
oxid in  the  amorphous  state,  made  by  resub- 
liming tbe  impure  oxid. 
arsenicise,  v.  t.  Same  as  arsenicate. 
arsenicism  (iir-sen'i-sizm),  n.  [<  arsenic  + 
-ism.)  Same  as  arseniasis. 
arsenicize  (iir-sen'i-slz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
arsenicized,  ppr.  arsenicizing.  [<  arsenic  + -ize.) 
Same  as  arsenicate : as,  “ arsenicising  agents,” 
Ure,  Diet.,  I.  265.  Also  spelled  arsenicise. 
arsenicophagy  (ar-sen-i-kof'a-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
apaevmov,  for  mod.  arsenic,  + -tjiayia,  < tyayeiv,  eat.  ] 
fThe  practice  of  eating  arsenic, 
arsenide  (ar'se-nid  or  -nid),  n.  [<  arsen(ic)  + 
-tele2-]  A compound  of  arsenic  and  a metal  or 
other  basic  radical.  Also  arseniuret,  arsenuret. 
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arseniferous  (ar-se-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  arsen(ic ) 
+ -i-ferous.)  Bearing  or  containing  arsenic: 
as,  arseniferous  substances ; arseniferous  zinc, 
arsenillo  (ar-se-nil'o),  n.  [A  quasi-Sp.  form,  < 
arstnico,  arsenic,  + dim.  -illo.)  The  commer- 
cial name  of  a granular  form  of  atacamite  from 
*Chili. 

arsenious  (iir-se'ni-us),  a.  [<  arsen(ic)  + -i-ous.) 

Pertaining  to  or  containing  arsenic Arsenious 

acid  (HAs02),  ail  acid  formed  from  arsenious  oxid. — Ax- 
senious  oxid,  arsenic  trioxid  (As203),  a compound  of 
oxygen  and  arsenic  having  a smaller  proportion  of  oxygen 
than  arsenic  oxid.  Also  called  white  arsenic,  and  often 
improperly  arsenious  acid.  See  arsenic. 
arsenite  (ar'se-nit),  m.  [<  arsen(ic)  + -i<e2.]  A 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  arsenious  oxid 
with  a basic  oxid. 

arseniuret,  arsenuret  (ar-se'niu-ret,  ai-sen'- 
u-ret),  n.  [<  arsenlfc)  + -uret.)  Same  as  ar- 
senide. 

arseniureted,  arseniuretted  (ar-se'niu-ret- 
ed),  a.  [<  arseniuret  4-  -ed2.]  Combined  with 
arsenic  so  as  to  form  an  arseniuret.— Arseniu- 
reted hydrogen  (AsH3),  also  called  arsine,  a gas  gener- 
ated by  fuuing  arsenic  with  its  own  weight  of  granulated 
zinc,  and  decomposing  the  alloy  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  colorless,  has  a fetid  odor  like  that  of  garlic, 
and  is  exceedingly  poisonous  when  breathed.  The  hydro- 
gen of  this  compound  may  be  replaced  wholly  or  in  part 
by  organic  radicals  forming  bodies  analogous  to  amines 
and  phosphines,  as  trimethyl  arsine,  (CH3)3.As. 

arsenoblast  (iir-sen'o-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  apat/v, 
male,  + phaon 5c,  germ.]  In  biol.,  a male  ge- 
noblast.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soe.  Nat.  Hist., 
1884,  p.  147. 

arsenolite  (ar-sen'o-lit),  n.  [<  arsen(ic)  + -life.) 
Native  arsenic  trioxid,  crystallizing  in  isomet- 
ric octahedrons. 

arsenopyrite  (ar//se-n6-pi'rit), ».  [< arsen(ic)  + 
pyritc.)  A mineral  containing  arsenic,  sulphur, 
and  iron.  Its  color  is  tin-white,  anti  it  commonly  occurs 
in  a massive,  though  sometimes  in  a crystallized,  form. 
The  ordinary  white  arsenic  is  mostly  obtained  by  roasting 
this  ore.  It  is  common  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  and  Silesia, 
and  is  also  found  in  Canada.  Also  called  arsenical  pyrites 
and  mispickel. 

arsenuret,  n.  See  arsenide. 
arse-smart  (ars'smart),  n.  [<  arse  + smart,  n. 
See  smartweed.)  A plant,  Polygonum  Hydro- 
piper,  also  called  smartweed  (which  see), 
arsfoott,  n.  See  arse-foot. 
arsheen,  n.  See  arshin. 
arshin,  arshine  (ar-shen'),  n.  [Also  spelled 
arsheen,  Russ,  arslnnu,  Bulg.  Serv.  arshin,  repr. 
Turk.  Pers.  arshin;  of  Tatar  origin.]  A mea- 
sure of  length  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  also 
in  Russia.  The  Turkish  arshin  is  equal  to  68.30  cen- 
timeters (26.89  inches),  but  the  name  is  also  given  in 
Constantinople  to  the  meter  (100  centimeters  = 39.37 
inches).  The  Persian  arshin  is  104  centimeters.  The 
Russian  arshin  was  equal  to  71.119  centimeters,  or  28 
inches. 

arsine  (ar'sin),  «.  [<  ars(cnic)  + -ine2.]  Arse- 

niureted hydrogen  (which  see,  under  arseniu- 
reted). 

arsis  (ar'sis),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  apaig,  a raising,  ele- 
vation, < aipeiv,  raise,  lift  up.]  1.  In  pros. : (a) 
Originally,  the  metrically  unaccented  part  of  a 
foot,  as  opposed  to  the  thesis  or  part  which  re- 
ceives the  ictus  or  metrical  stress.  (6)  In  prev- 
alent modern  usage,  that  part  of  a foot  which 
bears  the  ictus  or  metrical  accent,  as  opposed 
to  the  metrically  unaccented  part,  called  the 
thesis.  According  to  the  original  Greek  usage,  arsis  de- 
noted the  raising  of  the  foot  in  dancing,  or  of  the  hand  in 
beating  time,  and  therefore  the  unaccented  part  of  the 
metrical  foot,  and  thesis  the  fall  of  the  foot  or  of  the 
hand  in  dancing  or  beating  time,  and  therefore  the  ac- 
cented part  of  tile  prosodial  foot.  Latin  writers  show- 
great  confusion  in  the  application  of  these  terms,  some- 
times employing  them  in  conformity  with  Greek  usage, 
sometimes  interchanging  their  meaning,  sometimes  assign- 
ing still  other  meanings  to  them.  Some  modern  writers 
have  employed  them  with  their  original  Greek  significa- 
tions,  as  given  above  under  ( a ) ; but  the  meanings  given 
under  (6),  and  believed  to  be  supported  by  the  Latin  writ- 
ers, are  those  generally  adopted  at  the  present  time. 

2.  In  physiol,  acoustics,  a periodical  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  a sound,  producing  a rhythmical 
effect. 

arsmetrikt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  arith- 
metic. Chaucer. 

arson1  (ar'son),  m.  [<  OF.  arson,  arsoun,  arsun 
(as  if  < L.  *"arsio,  *arsion-),  a burning,  < arder, 
ardoir  (pp.  ars),  burn,  < L.  ardere  (pp.  arsus), 
burn:  see  ardent.)  In  law,  the  malicious  burn- 
ing of  a dwelling-house  o”  outhouse  of  another. 
By  the  .common  law  it  is  a felony,  and  if  any  person  be  in 
the  building  at  the  moment  of  firing  it  is  a capital  offense. 
By  statutes  the  definition  has  been  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  burning  of  other  property  besides  that  above 
specified,  or  of  one's  own  property.  In  Scotland  called 
wilful  fire-raising. 

arson2t  (ar'son),  n.  [<  ME.  arsoun,  arsun,  < OF. 
arcun,  arzon,  archon,  mod.  F.  argon  = Sp.  arzon 
— Pg.  argao  = It.  arcione,  < ML.  arcio(n-),  also 


arson 
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arco(n-),  and  corruptly  arctio(n-),  a saddle-bow, 
< L.  arcus,  a bow : see  arc1,  arch1.']  A saddle- 
bow ; sometimes,  a saddle, 
arsonette  (ar-so-net'),  n.  A suffragette  who 


Artemisia 

A suffix,  another  form  of  -ard,  as  in  brag- 


skilfully  painted,  but  devoid  of  art.— 9.  The  -art. 
actual  production  or  construction  of  objects  gart. 

beautiful  in  form,  color,  or  sound;  the  i>racti-  artaba  (ar'ta-ba),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  aprApy.]  A 
....  application  of  esthetic  principles,  as  in  the  measure  of  capacity  which  appears  to  have 

resorts  to  arson  as  a means  of  effecting  re-  departments  of  production  specifically  called  originated  in  Egypt,  where  it  had  under  the 
suits.  (Golloq.J  the  fine  arts  (which  see,  below);  especially,  Pharaohs  a capacity  of  36.176  liters. 


arsy-versyt  (ar'se-ver-si),  adv.  [A  riming 
compound  of  E.  arse  + L.  versus,  turned. 
Cf.  topsy-turvy,  etc.]  In  a reverse  manner  or 
way;  backward;  in  a preposterous  position; 
upside  down;  topsy-turvy:  as,  “the  world  goes 
arsie-versie,”  Benvenuto,  Passengers’  Dialogues. 

I took  the  pen  first  of  the  lawyer,  and  turning  it  arsy- 
versy,  like  no  instrument  for  a ploughman,  our  youngster 
and  the  rest  of  the  faction  burst  into  laughter  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  my  fingering. 

Middleton , Father  Hubbard’s  Tales. 

art1  (art),  v.  [<  ME.  art,  ert,  < AS.  earf=ONorth. 
art,  arth : see  be.]  The  second  person  singular, 
indicative  mood,  present  tense,  of  the  verb  be 
A(which  see). 

art2  (art),  n.  [<  ME.  art,  arte,  < OF.  art,  F.  art 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  arte,  < L.  ar(t-)s,  ace.  artem,  skill, 
prob.  orig.  skill  in  fitting  or  joining;  akin  to 
artus,  a joint,  arma,  arms,  armus,  shoulder- 
joint,  etc.,  < \f  *ar,  join:  see  article,  arm1, 
arm2.]  1.  The  combination  or  modification  of 
things  to  adapt  them  to  a given  end;  the  em- 
ployment of  given  means  to  effect  a purpose. 

With  each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  192. 

Mr.  Mill  says,  “Art  is  but  the  employment  of  the  powers 
of  nature  for  an  end.”  Y es ; but  the  employment  is  the  art. 
That  use  or  employment  of  the  natural  elements  is  pre- 
cisely the  function  of  the  intelligence  and  the  will,  which 
differs  from  nature,  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  active  dif- 
fers from  the  passive.  Edinburgh  Rev. 


painting  and  sculpture. 

Nothing  is  better  founded  than  the  famous  aphorism  of 
rhetoricians,  that  the  perfection  of  art  consists  in  con- 
cealing art. 

Art  and  part,  in  Scots  law,  instigation ; 


Campbell. 
abetment. 


By  art  is  understood  the  mandate,  instigation,  or  advice  Artamia  (ar-ta'mi-a 
that  may  have  been  given  towards  committing  the  crime ; tamus  1 
part  expresses  the  share  that  one  takes  to  himself  in  it  by  - • ’ 

the  aid  or  assistance  which  he  gives  the  criminal  in  the 
execution  of  it.  Erskine. 


_ A Persian 

measure  of  the  same  name  had,  according  to  Herodotus, 
about  the  same  capacity.  The  Romans  reduced  its  vol- 
ume to  27.132  liters  (according  to  some,  to  29.23  or  29.36 
liters).  The  Arabic  and  modern  Persian  measures  have 
evidently  been  doubled,  having  respectively  66.096  and 
65.238  liters. 

[NL.]  Same  as  Ar- 


Bachelor  of  Arts.  See  bachelor. — Black  art,  necro- 
mancy ; sorcery ; the  fancied  power  of  performing  wonder- 
ful feats  by  preternatural  means,  especially  means  derived 
from  the  assistance  of  the  powers  of  evil : opposed  to  white 
art  or  white  magic , that  is,  innocent  magic.  [Black  art  is 
a kind  of  translation  of  Middle  Latin  nigromantia,  magic, 
a corruption,  due  to  confusion  with  Latin  niger,  black  (see 
negro),  of  necromantia,  from  the  Greek  veKpogavre la,  nec- 
romancy. The  confusion  was  assisted  by  the  common 
practice  of  painting  the  devil  black.]— Decorative  art, 
that  branch  of  art  which  has  for  its  primary  object  merely 
the  pleasure  of  the  eye,  especially  in  decoration  which  is 
subservient  to  architectural  features  or  to  form,  as  in 
ceramics. — Faculty  Of  arts,  the  lowest  and  fundamental 
faculty  of  the  four  in  the  old  universities;  the  faculty  of 
philosophy,  which  had  charge  of  students  upon  their  first 
entrance  and  until  they  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
When  a boy  could  read,  write,  and  had  mastered  the  ele- 


Artamidas  (ar-tam'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Artamus 
+ -idee."]  A family  of  osciue  passerine  birds, 
the  swallow-shrikes  or  wood-swallows,  closely 
related  to  the  Dicruridae , and  by  some  combined 
with  that  family.  The  species  are  chiefly  East  Indian 
and  Polynesian.  Leading  forms,  besides  Artamus , are 
Oriolia,  Pseudochelidon,  and  Analcipus. 

artamockest,  n.  The  mocking-bird,  Mimus 
polyglottus. 

Artamoclces,  the  linguist,  a bird  that  imitateth  and  useth 
the  sounds  and  tones  of  almost  all  the  birds  in  the  coun- 
trie.  Harriott,  Virginia  (1588). 

Artamus  (ar'ta-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apra/iog , 
a butcher,  a cook.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Artamidce , and  nearly  conterminous 
therewith.  Vieillot , 1816.  Also  called  Artamia . 
— 2.  A genus  of  araclmidans.  Koch , 1837. 


ments  of  Latin  grammar,  he  was  considered  ready  to  begin  artedt  (ar'ted),  a.  [<  arfi  + -ed^.l  Skilled, 
his  studies  in  logic  at  the  university.  The  instruction  in  ..  . . . ...  ... 

the  faculty  of  arts  was  sharply  separated  from  the  tests  Those  tliat  are  thoroughly  arted  in  navigation, 
preliminary  to  the  conferring  of  degrees.  In  the  middle  Feltham , Resolves  (ed.  1670),  I.  xu. 

ages  the  subjects  of  the  ordinary  lectures  were  Priscian’s  It  hath  been  counted  ill  for  great  ones  to  sing,  or  play, 
grammar,  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  Aristotle’s  Organon,  like  an  arted  musician. 

and  the  De  Divisione  and  three  books  of  the  Topics  of  Feltham,  Resolves  (ed.  1670),  I.  lxxxviii 


Mr  — . . '-t  imii  tie.  ...  — ' 

2.  Skill;  dexterity  ; an  especial  facility  in  per-  ^efact ,n.  and  a.  See  artifact. 

fnrmiTKy  n.Tixr  nrinnn  fmn  m + nllnn+nnl  ah  miAnt  dionntntinHn  ns...  .4:1-,,  i . . e — n. ..  3.ru6l9iRtillTn  ( <ir— fcC-IUk  TillTn  9)  - 


forming  any  operation,  intellectual  or  physical, 
acquired  by  experience  or  study ; knack. 

There  is  art  in  roasting  eggs.  Old  adage. 

Russell  had  the  art  ot  writing  letters  that  exploded  like 
bomb-shells  in  the  midst  of  some  controversy. 

J.  McCarthy , Hist.  Own  Times,  xx. 

3.  Artfulness;  cunning. 

She  hath  no  faults,  who  hath  the  art  to  hide  them. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  v.  2. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  less  art. 

Pol.  Madam,  I swear,  I use  no  art  at  all. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

4.  A system  of  rules  and  traditional  methods 
for  facilitating  the  performance  of  certain  ac- 
tions; acquaintance  with  such  rules  or  skill 
in  applying  them,  as  in  any  manual  trade  or 
handicraft,  technical  profession,  or  physical 
accomplishment : as,  the  art  of  building  or  of 
engraving;  the  healing  art;  the  art  of  music 
or  of  dancing;  the  practical  or  the  elegant  arts: 
in  this  sense  opposed  to  science . 

The  object  of  science  is  knowledge ; the  objects  of  art 
are  works.  In  art,  truth  is  the  means  to  an  end  ; in  sci- 
ence, it  is  only  the  end.  Hence  the  practical  arts  are  not 
to  be  classed  among  the  sciences.  Whewell. 

Theorists,  by  an  observation  of  particulars  and  by  gener- 
alizing.on  them,  attempt  to  construct  a system  of  scientific 
propositions  with  respect  to  a certain  subject;  upon  which 
system  a set  of  rules  intended  for  the  guidance  of  practice 
may  be  founded.  These  rules  form  an  art. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  iii. 


quent  disputations  constituted  the  onjy  exercises  for  the 
scholars ; and  the  masters  disputed  in  public  once  a week. 
The  degrees  conferred  at  the  recommendation  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  arts  were  those  of  bachelor  and  master.  In  Paris 
the  degree  of  licentiate  was  a distinct  one  intermediate 
between  the  others.  The  baccalaureate  or  determinance 
was  not  originally  a degree.  Upon  the  reform  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  sixteenth  century  logic  gave  place  to  the 
humanities,  and  during  the  present  century  natural  science 
has  had  a more  considerable  place  in  the  instruction. — 
Fine  arts,  those  arts  which  seek  expression  through 
beautiful  modes ; specifically,  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  engraving.— Hermetic  art.  See  hermetic. 
—Master  of  Arts.  See  master. — Military  art.  SeemiZ- 


artefactum  (ar-te-fak'tum),  n.  Same  as  arti- 
fact. 

artelriet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  artillery. 
Chaucer. 

Artemia  (ar-te'mi-a),  n.  [NI;.,  < Gr.  aprypa, 
that  which  hangs,  as  an  ear-ring,  etc.,  < aprav, 
hang  upon,  fasten  to.]  A genus  of  phyllopod 
or  branchiopod  entomostracous  crustaceans,  of 
the  family  Branchipodidcc.  The  animals  are  notable 
as  inhabiting  saline  waters,  the  other  forms  of  the  group 
being  found  in  fresh  water.  A.  salina,  a common  British 
species,  is  known  as  the  brine-shrimp  or  brine-worm. 


itary,  a.— Plastic  art  or  arts,  sculpture,  including  all  Artemis  (iir'te-mis),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  "Apreuig.  The 

."Wsm.t,.  - ’■->"*«'>  -*■  — origin  of  the  name  is  undetermined.]  1.  In 

Gr.  myth.,  one  of  the  great  Olympian  deities, 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Leto  (Latona), 
and  twin  sister  of  Apollo.  She  may  be  regarded  as 
a feminine  form  of  Apollo.  She  chastised  evil  with  her 
keen  shafts  and  with  deadly  sickness,  and  also  protected 
mortals  from  danger  and  pestilence.  Unlike  Apollo,  she 
was  not  connected  with  poetry  or  divination,  but,  like 
him,  she  was  a deity  of  light,  and  to  her  was  attributed 


5.  [It.  arte.]  An  organized  body  of  men  prac- 
tising a given  trade,  and  carrying  out  an  estab- 
lished system  of  rules  and  traditions ; a guild. 


The  city  [Florence]  was  first  divided  into  arts,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  . . . These  arts  or  companies  . . . 
were  at  first  but  twelve,  but  afterwards  they  were  in- 
creased to  twenty-one,  and  arrived  at  such  power  and 
authority  that  in  a few  years  they  wholly  engrossed  the 
government  of  the  city.  . . . Seven  of  them  were  called 
the  greater  arts,  and  fourteen  the  less. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  V.  54. 

A portion  of  the  taxes  was  assigned  to  the  work  [build- 
ing the  Duomo,  1331],  and  the  charge  of  it  was  committed 
to  the  Art  of  Wool ; that  is,  to  the  corporation  of  the  deal- 
ers in  wool,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Arts  of 
Florence. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  211. 

6.  A branch  of  learning  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought,  or  as  something  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  to  be  acquired  in  order  to  he  applied 
or  practised:  chiefly  in  the  plural,  and  in  such 


subordinate  or  related  arts  by  which  objects  are  repre- 
sented in  the  round  or  in  relief. — Work  of  art,  anything 
in  the  formation  or  into  the  accomplishment  of  which  art 
in  any  sense  has  entered ; specifically,  a production  of 
any  one  of  the  fine  arts,  but  especially  of  one  of  the  imi- 
tative members  of  the  group,  as  a statue  or  a painting. 

That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest ; 

Shape  from  that  thy  work  of  art. 

Longfellow,  Gaspar  Becerra. 
= Syn.  2.  Aptitude,  readiness,  address,  tact,  adroitness, 
contrivance. — 3.  Shrewdness,  subtlety,  cunning,  artifice, 
deceit,  duplicity. — 4.  Art,  Science.  The  essential  differ- 
ence between  an  art  and  a science  is  in  aim.  “ Science 
and  art  may  be  said  to  be  investigations  of  truth,  but 
science  inquires  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  art  for  the  sake 
of  production.”  (Karslake.)  Hence,  they  differ  somewhat  in 
that  with  which  they  are  concerned.  “An  art  directly  and 
immediately  concerns  itself  with  a faculty.  . . . It  fastens 
upon  that,  and  keeps  it  ever  in  its  view  as  it  teaches  how 
that  may  be  developed,  trained,  and  guided.  A science, 
on  theotherhand,  regards  rather  the  productof  [a]  faculty, 
and,  keeping  its  view  directly  upon  that,  proceeds  to  unfold 
its  nature  and  proper  characteristics.”  (//.  N.  Day,  Art  of 
Discourse,  § 1.)  Incidental  to  this  difference  is  a differ- 
ence in  method,  science  being  analytic  and  critical,  while 
art  is  synthetic  and  constructive.  In  the  matter  which 
makes  up  the  body  of  the  two,  an  art  involves  the  means 
of  discipline  in  the  use  of  the  knowledge  which  may  have 
been  furnished  by  a corresponding  science.  The  same 
branch  of  knowledge  may  be  regarded  as  either  a science 
or..an.  arh  Ifc  nuy  be  viewed  theoretically,  as  seeking, 
coordinating,  arranging,  and  systematizing  knowledge, 
and  by  observation,  comparison,  abstraction,  and  general- 
ization deducing  laws ; or  as,  with  more  or  less  reference 
to  such  preparatory  work,  framing  rules  which  are  the 
lessons  of  experience,  and  are  designed  to  facilitate  work 
or  give  it  superior  excellence.  The  more  complete  the 
scientific  basis  of  an  art,  tlie  more  perfect  the  art.  There  is 
a secondary  use  of  the  word  science  by  which  it  stands  for 
an  art  that  thus  rests  upon  a science,  as  in  the  following : 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  occupation  of  the 
architect  embraces  the  two  ideas  of  science  and  art.  Ar- 
chitecture as  an  art  is  the  work  of  the  skilled  hand ; as  a 
science,  it  is  that  of  the  informed  and  cultivated  brain. 

Edinburgh  Rev. 


phrases  as  master  of  arts,  faculty  of  arts . etc  + rum  , . , ^_nainourgn  nev. 

Formerly  in  the  universities  the  seven  liberal  arts  were  , t?. V/  -?*  >,  [ME.^  arten,  erten,i  OF.  arter  __  Sp. 
the  Roman  trivium,  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  the 
Pythagorean  quadrivium,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and 
astronomy.  But  by  art,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  usually 


meant  logic,  that  being  the  principal  study  in  the  faculty 
of  arts. 

7.  Esthetics;  the  science  and  theory  of  beanty 
in  perception  and  expression. 

Art  is  simply  the  harmonic  expression  of  human  emo- 
tion- New  Princeton  he v.,  II.  29. 

8.  Artistic  or  esthetic  quality;  the  exhibition 
of  the  power  of  perceiving  the  beautiful  and  of 
expressing  it  in  artistic  forms : as,  a picture 


artar  (obs.)  = Pg.  arctar  = It.  artare,  < L.  ar- 
tare,  ML.  often  erroneously  arctare,  compress, 
contract,  draw  close,  < artus,  drawn  close,  prop, 
fitted;  pp.  of  *arere,  -f  *ar,  fit,  join:  see  art2, 
article,  arm2,  da.]  1.  To  force;  compel;  con- 
strain. 

Love  arted  me  to  do  my  observaunce 

To  his  estate.  Court  of  Love , 1.  46. 

2.  To  induce ; incite 

What  to  arten  hire  to  love  he  sought. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  1.  388. 

Also  written  arct. 


Artemis  (Diana)  the  Huntress. — Louvre  Museum. 

authority  over  the  moon,  which  belonged  more  particular- 
ly to  her  kinswomen  Hecate  and  Selene.  In  art,  Artemis 
is  represented  as  a virgin  of  noble  and  severe  beauty,  tall 
and  majestic,  and  generally  bearing  bow  and  quiver  as  the 
huntress  or  mountain  goddess.  She  was  identified  by  the 
Romans  with  their  Diana,  an  original  Italian  divinity. 

2.  [NL.]  In  zool. : (a)  A genus  of  siphonate 
lamellibranch  bivalves,  of  the  family  Ycneridce, 
having  the  pallial  margin  sinuous,  (ft)  A genus 
of  coleopterous  insects.  Mulsant,  1851.— Ephe- 
sian Artemis.  See  Liana. 

Artemisia  (ar-te-miz'i-a),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  apre- 
fuala,  an  herb  like  wormwood ; prob.  < ’Aprefii- 
cioc,  pertaining  to  ’Apreiuc : see  Artemis.]  A 
large  genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Asteracese, 
abundant  in  dry  regions,  and  mostly  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  genua  la  allied  to  the 


Artemisia 

tansy  ( Tanacetum ),  and  consists  of  low  shrubs  and  herbs, 
with  small  discoid,  often  pendulous,  heads  paniculately 
arranged,  and  all  bitter  aromatics.  There  are  over  60 
species  in  the  United  States,  mostly  confined  to  the 
regions  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  the  foreign  species,  the 
common  wormwood,  A.  Absinthium , was  formerly  much 
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arteriocapillary  (ar-te//ri-o-kap'i-la-ri),  a. 
[<  arterial  + capillary .]  Pertaining  to  arteries 
and  capillaries.— Arteriocapillary  fibrosis, 

crease  of  connective  tissue  in  the  walls  of  arteri 


capillaries. 


, the  in- 
walls of  arteries  and 


used  as  an  anthelminthic,  and  furnishes  a volatile  oil  that  is  arterioCOCCygeal  (ar-te//ri-6-kok-sii'e-al')  a 

A-  [<  arterial  + coccygeal.']  In  anat.,  pertaining 


glacialis  and  A.  mutellina  of  the  Alps  are  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  a similar  liqueur,  g£n£pi.  Wormseed  or  san- 
tonica  consists  of  the  small  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  A. 
paucifiora,  extensively  collected  on  the  steppes  of  Turkes- 
tan and  employed  as  an  anthelminthic.  The  southernwood 
of  gardens,  A.  Abrotanum,  and  the  tarragon,  A.  Dracun- 
culus,  have  a fragrant  aromatic  odor.  Of  the  numerous 
North  American  species,  the  best  known  are  A.  tridentata 
and  A.  cana,  which  are  the  sage-brush  of  the  western 
plains,  the  first  especially  covering  large  areas  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Great  Basin.  See  cut  under  Absinthium. 

artemod  (ar'te-mod),  n.  [<  Artemis , as  goddess 
of  the  moon,  + od,  q.  v.]  Lunar  odj  the  odic 
force  of  the  moon.  Baron  von  Reicheribach. 
arterf  (ar't-er),  n . [<  OF.  artre,  a moth ; artre 

grise  de  hois,  a wood-louse  (Cotgrave);  also 
arte , and  artiron,  artison,  artuison,  mod.  F.  ar- 
tison , a wood-worm.  Cf.  art-worm.']  A wood- 
^.worm.  Also  called  art-worm. 
arteria  (ar-te'ri-a),  n. ; pi.  arterice  (-e).  [L. : see 
artery.  ] In  anat . , an  artery : now  mostly  super- 
seded by  the  English  form  of  the  word. 

tho  nrinninol  nntamna  tn  1,  : i.1.  . t 


to  arteries  and  to  the  coccyx : specifically  ap 
plied  to  the  glomerulus  arteriococcygeus,  or 
Luschka’s  gland.  See  gland  and  glomerulus. 
arteriogram  (ar-te'ri-o-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  apn/- 
pia,  artery,  + ypappa,  a writing.]  A sphygmo- 
graphie  tracing  or  pulse-curve  from  an  artery ; 
a sphygmogram  taken  from  an  artery, 
arteriography  (ar-te-ri-o^'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  apry- 
pia,  artery,  + -ypa<f>ia,  < ypatptiv,  write,  describe.] 
A description  of  the  arterial  system, 
arteriola  (ar-te-ri'o-la),  n. ; pi.  arterioles  (-le). 

[NL.]  In  anat.,  a little  artery ; an  arteriole 

Arteriolse  rectse,  small  straight  arteries  supplying  the 
medullary  pyramids  of  the  kidneys. 

arteriole  (ar-te'ri-ol),  n.  [=  F.  arUriole,  < NL. 
arteriola,  dim.  of  L.  arteria,  artery.]  A small 
artery. 

_ The  minute  arteries,  the  arterioles  of  some  distant  organ 
like  the  brain.  It.  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  407. 


Artesian  Well. 

a,  <r,  fault  filled  with  clay  and  impervious 
to  water ; b,  b,  impermeable  strata ; c,  per- 
meable strata  ; d , artesian  boring  and  well. 


the  principal  arteries  in  the  names  of  which  the  Latinform  arteriology  (iir-te-ri-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  aprypia, 
still  used  are : Arteria  anastomotica,  one  of  the  branches  artery,  + -foyiaf  ’r.iyuv,  speak : see  -ology.]  The 


°[  th.e  hracliial  or  fenioral  artery,  forming  anastomoses  ^.science  of  or  a treatise  on  the  arteries". 

arteriosclerosis  (ar-te/,'ri-6-skle-r6'sis),  to. 


about  the  elbow  or  knee ; arteria  centralis  modiolce  or 
retiiKB,  the  central  proper  artery  of  the  cochlea  or  of  the 
retina ; arteria  colica  dextra,  media,  sinistra,  the  artery 
of  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  colon  respec- 
tively; arteria  comes,  a companion  artery  of  a nerve,  as 
the  phrenic  and  sciatic ; arteria  coronaria  ventriculi,  the 
proper  gastric  artery,  a branch  of  the  cceliac  axis  ; arteria 
dorsalis  hallucis,  indicis,  linguae,  penis,  pedis,  pollicis, 
scapulce,  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  great  toe,  index  finger, 
tongue,  penis,  foot,  thumb,  and  shoulder-blade  respective- 
ly ; arteria  gastro-duodenalis,  arteria  gastro-epiploica,  two 
arteries  of  the  stomach  and  associate  parts ; arteria  in - 
nominata,  innominate  artery,  or  anonyma,  the  first  great 
arterial  branch  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  on  the  right  side ; 
arteria  pancreatica  magna,  parva,  arteria}  pancreatico- 
duodenales,  superior  et  inferior,  large  and  small  pancreatic 
arteries,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  arteries  of  the  pan- 
creas and  duodenum ; arteria  princeps  cervids,  pollicis, 
the  principal  branch  of  the  occipital  artery  for  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  the  principal  artery  of  the  thumb,  respec- 
tively ; arteria  profunda  humeri,  superior  et  inferior,  cervi- 
cis,  femoris,  the  superior  and  inferior  deep  branches  of  the 
brachial  artery,  the  deep  cervical  branch  of  the  first  inter- 
costal artery,  and  the  deep  branch  of  the  femoral  artery, 
respectively ; arteria  sacra  media,  the  middle  sacral  ar- 


[NL.,  < Gr.  apTTipia,  artery,  + atikripuaeq,  harden- 
ing: see  sclerosis.]  The  increase  of  connective 
tissue  in  the  walls  of  arteries,  especially  in 
the  intima.  See  the  supplement. 

arteriotome  (ar-te'ri-o-tom),  TO.  [<  Gr.  as  if 
*apTt/ptor6poc : see  arteriotomy .]  In  surg.,  an 
instrument  for  opening  an  artery. 

arteriotomy  (ar-te-ri-ot'o-mi),  to.  [<  LL.  arte- 
riotomia,  < , Gr.  apTypioro/iia,  the  cutting  of  an 
artery  (ef.  aprypioTopeiv,  cut  an  artery),  iaprypia, 
artery,  + to  pi Sf,  verbal  adj.  of  repvetv,  rapelv, 
cut.]  1.  In  surg.,  the  opening  of  an  artery  by 
the  lancet  or  other  instrument,  for  the  purpose  oll 

of  letting  blood. — 2.  That  part  of  the  science  artfully  (art'ffdd) 

of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  dissection  of  

the  arteries. 

arteriovenous  (ar-te/,ri-o-ve'nus),  a.  [<  L.  ar- 
teria, artery,  + vena,  vein:  see  venous.]  Per- 
taining to  an  artery  and  a vein, — Arteriovenous 


arthrocacology 

Great  rivers  that  arteried  every  State. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  491. 

Artesian  (ar-te'zian),  a.  [<  F.  artesien,  prop- 
erly pertaining  to  "Artois,  OF.  Arteis,  anciently 
Artesium,  in  France.]  Pertaining  to  Artois, 

an  ancient  prov- 
ince of  northern 
France,  corre- 
sponding to  the 
modem  depart- 
ment of  Pas-de- 
Calais.  — Arte- 
sian well,  a name 
(usually  without  a 
capital  letter)  given 
to  a peculiar  kind  of 
bored  well  from  its 
long  use  in  Artois. 
In  an  artesian  well 
proper  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  and  overflows.  The 
geological  conditions  permitting  this  are  not  general,  since 
it  is  necessary  that  the  region  should  have  a more  or  less 
complete  basin-structure,  and  that  there  should  be  a series 
of  permeable  covered  by  impermeable  beds.  In  the  United 
States  any  deep  bored  well  is  called  artesian,  even  if  the 
water  has  to  be  pumped  from  a considerable  depth.  Ar- 
tesian wells  vary  in  depth  from  less  than  100  to  nearly  4,000 
feet,  some  of  the  deepest  borings  being  for  petroleum 
artful  (art'ful),  a.  [<  art*  + -ful]  1.  Done 
with  or  characterized  by  art  or  skill.  [Rare.] 
Our  psalms  with  artful  terms  inscribed. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  335. 

No  one  thinks  when  he  looks  at  a plant,  what  restless 
activity  is  at  work  within  it,  for  the  cells  perform  their 
artful  labor  in  stillness.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  185. 

2f.  Artificial,  as  opposed  to  natural;  produced 
or  producing  by  art:  as,  “ too  artful  a writer," 
Dryden,  Life  of  Virgil.—  3.  Skilful,  (a)  Of  per- 
sons, skilful  in  adapting  means  to  ends;  adroit. 
(6)  Of  things,  skilfully  adapted;  ingenious; 
clever.  Hence — 4.  Cunning;  crafty;  practis- 
ing or  characterized  by  art  or  stratagem:  as, 
“the  Artful  Dodger ltickens,  Oliver  Twist. 

Tail*  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  116. 
= Syn.  4.  Cunning,  Artful,  Sly , etc.  (see  cunning),  deceit- 
ful, politic,  shifty,  insidious. 

ixt fully  (art'ful-i),  adv.  In  an  artful  manner, 
(a)  W ith  art  or  skill : as,  colors  artfully  distributed  on  the 
canvas.  [Rare.]  (6)  With  cunning  or  craft ; craftily : cun- 
ningly. 


tery,  the  continuation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  after  giving 

off  the  iliac  arteries;  arteria  superficial is  voice,  a small  ★aaeurism.  See  aneurism. 
artery  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  a branch  of  the  radial,  arteritis  (ar-te-n  tis),  n.  [NL.,  \ Gr.  apvqpia, 
usually  continuous  with  the  superficial  palmar  arch ; ar-  artery,  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  an  artery  or 
tena  transversalis  colli,  a branch  of  the  thyroid  axis  which  .of  the  arteries, 
traverses  the  root  of  the  neck  and  ends  in  the  posterior  - ■ '• 


scapular  artery.— Arteria  aspera,  the  asper  or  rough 
artery,  that  is,  the  windpipe  or  trachea. 

arteriact  (ar-te'ri-ak),  a.  andw.  [<  Gr.  aprypia- 
koCj  pertaining  to  the  windpipe,  fern.  ^ apryptaKy, 
a medicine  therefor,  < aprypla,  windpipe:  see 
artery .]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  wind- 
pipe. 

II.  n.  A medicine  prescribed  in  diseases  of 
the  windpipe.  Dunglison. 
arteri  ae,  n.  Plural  of  arteria. 
arterial  (ar-te'ri-al),  a.  [=  F.  arteriel,  < NL. 
*artcrialis , < L.  arteria , artery:  see  artery.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  artery  or  to  the  arteries : 
as,  arterial  action. — 2.  Contained  in  an  artery : 
as,  arterial  blood. — 3.  Having  a main  channel 
and  many  branches  or  ramifications,  like  the 

arteries:  as,  arterial  drainage Arterial  blood 

blood  as  it  passes  through  the  arteries  after  having  been 
oxygenated  in  the  lungs.  It  is  distinguished  from  venous 
blood  particularly  by  its  lighter  florid-red  color,  due  to  the 
presence  of  oxygen.— Arterial  cone,  (a)  The  upper  left 
conical  portion  of  the  right  ventricle,  from  which  the  pul- 
monary artery  leads.  Also  called  infundibulum,  (b)  In 
ichth.,  the  elongated  conical  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  and  is  distin- 
guished therefrom  by  the  presence  of  valves  between  the 
two.  Arterial  duct  (ductus  arteriosus),  the  portion  of 
any  primitive  aortic  arch  which  serves  to  connect  and 
furnish  communication  between  a branchial  artery  and  a 
branchial  vein.— Arterial  navigation,  navigation  by 
means  of  connected  or  branching  channels  of  inland  water, 
as  rivers,  deepened  streams,  and  canals. 

arterialisation,  arterialise.  See  arterializa- 

tion,  arterialise. 

arterialization  (ar-te'ri-al-i-za'shon),  to.  [< 
arterialise  + -ation.]  TKe  process  of  making 
arterial ; the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial 
blood,  during  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  by 
the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxid  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  from  the  air.  Also  spelled 
arterialisation. 

arterialize  (iir-te'ri-al-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
arterialised,  ppr.  arierialising.  [<  arterial  + 
-ise ; = F.  arterialiser.]  To  convert  (venous 
blood)  into  arterial  blood  by  the  action  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  lungs.  Also  spelled  arterialise. 
arterially  (ar-te'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  an  artery;  by  means  of  arteries. 


. Whether  this  motion  was  honestly  made  by  the  Oppo- 
sition . . . or  artfully  made  by  the  courtiers,  ...  it  is 
now  impossible  to  discover.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

artfulness  (art'ful-nes),  TO.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing artful;  craft;  cunning;  address, 
arthent  (ar'then),  a.  An  old  form  of  earthen. 
arthra,  TO.  Plural  of  arthron. 


artery  (ar'te-ri),  «. ; pi.  arteries  (-riz).  [<  ME.  01  ,,, 

arterie  (early  mod.  E.  also  arter,  artere,  artier,  ar''hral  (ar  thral),  a.  [<  arthron  + -al.]  Of  or 
arture,  etc.,  < OF.  artere,  mod.  F.  artere  = Pr.  Sr,!  Pertf  lnmS  to  an  arthron  or  articulation ; ar- 
Pg.  It.  arteria ),  < L.  arteria,  the  windpipe,  anar-  Tr-Viar:  a!’^  tlle  arthral  surface  of  the  ilium,” 
tery,  < Gr.  aprypta,  an  artery  as  distinct  from  a v rxrr  /n  ■ 

vein;  but  commonly  the  arteries  were  regarded  a“uralgia(ai -thral  ji-jj],  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ai>8p< 
i 4...,.  - t • . ■.  .6  joint,  + aAyof,  pain.] 


...  , _ Pain  in  a joint ; specifi- 

cally, neuralgia  in  a joint. 

Pertaining  to  ar- 


as  air-ducts  (the  name  being  supposed  to  come 
from  m/p,  air),  because  found  empty  after 

death,  and  seem  to  have  been  conceived  as  artnralglC  (ui-thral  jik),  a. 
ramifications  of  the  windpipe ; orig.  the  wind-  ln-a  ^la: 

P^Pe ; perhaps  < alpeiv,  aeipeiv,  raise,  lift  up ; cf . 
aorta,  from  the  same  source.]  If.  The  trachea 
or  windpipe. 

Under  the  artery  or  windpipe  is  the  mouth  of  the 
stomach.  Sir  H.  Holland. 


arthrembolus  (ar-threm'bo-lus),  to.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  apOpepfSohov,  an  instrument  for  setting  limbs, 
< a pdpov,  a joint,  + kpfioty,  a putting  in  place, 
the  setting  of  a limb,  < ip  fid/y.tn;  thrust  in : see 
embolus.]  In  surg.,  an  instrument  formerly  used 
o , . in  the  reduction  of  dislocations.  Dunglison. 

2 One  of  a system  of  cylindrical,  membranous,  arthria,  to.  Plural  of  arthrium. 

arthritic  Oirdhnt'ik),  o.  [(ME.  artetike,  < OF. 


convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of 
the  body  by  ramifications  which  as  they  pro- 
ceed diminish  in  size  and  increase  in  number, 
and  terminate  in  minute  capillaries  which  unite 
the  ends  of  the  arteries  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  veins.  There  are  two  principal  arteries  : the  aorta, 

which  rises  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  rami-  ,1 •,  , - , , , ,, 

fies_  through  the  whole  body,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  artnTltlCal  (ar-thnt  1-kal),  a.  Same  as  ar- 

which  cnnvpvo  vonnne  Wood  from  fbn  ..1  „ 4„  41.  _ . t.hm.t'i.O. . 


artetique)  < L.  arthriticus,  < Gr.  apdpirii cdf,  of 
the  joints,  gouty,  < apdpiTtc:  see  arthritis.]  Per- 
taining to  the  joints,  or  to  arthritis,  or  specifi- 
cally to  the  gout;  affecting  the  joints. 

Pangs  arthritic,  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  excess.  Cowper,  The  Task,  i. 


which  conveys  venous  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  +thritic. 

Ilirura  to  nndorrro  ortorinlireGon  Hf^n4  - -.4- : — _ . 


lungs,  to  undergo  arterialization.  Most  arteries  are  com- 
posed of  three  coats : an  outer  or  fibrous,  of  condensed 
connective  tissue  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and 
nerves ; a middle  or  elastic,  consisting  chiefly  of  circular, 
nou-striated,  muscular  fibers ; and  an  inner,  thin,  smooth, 
and  dense,  composed,  from  without  inward,  of  an  elastic 
fenestrated  membrane,  a layer  of  connective  tissue,  and 


. . body  \ 

have  received  special  names  are  about  350  in  number. 
They  range  in  caliber  from  more  than  the  thickness  of  a 
finger  to  microscopic  dimensions. 

3.  A main  channel  in  any  ramifying  system  of 
communication,  as  in  drainage.—Artery-claw 

a locking  forceps  for  holding  an  artery. — Artery  of  the 
bulb,  a small  hut  surgically  important  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal pudic  artery,  supplying  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.— 

Axillary  artery,  coronary  artery,  nutrient  artery, 
radial  artery,  etc.  See  the  adjectives. 

artery  (ar'te-ri),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  arteried, 
ppr.  arterying.  [<  artery,  to.]  To  supply  with 
arteries ; figuratively,  to  traverse  like  arteries. 


arthritis  (ar-thri'tis),  to.  [L.,  < Gr.  apdplTit; 
(sc.  vdtrof,  disease),  joint-disease,  gout,  prop, 
fern,  adj.,  of  the  joints,  < apdpov,  a joint:  see 

arthron.]  Inflammation  of  a joint Arthritis 

deformans,  rheumatoid  arthritis  in  which  considerable 
deformity  is  produced.  See  rheumatoid. 

pi.  arthria  (-a). 
_ of  apdpov,  a joint.] 

In  entom.,  the  minute  penultimate  tarsal  joint 
of  many  Coleoptera. 

arthrobranchia  (iir-thro-brang'ki-a),  to.  ; pi.  ar- 
throbranchice  (-e).  [NL.,  < Gr.  apdpov,  a joint,  + 
fipayxia,  gills.]  In  Crustacea,  a distinct  respi- 
ratory appendage  of  the  maxillipeds.  Huxley. 
arthrocace  (iir-throk'a-se),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ap- 
dpov, a joint,  + tea ktj,  badness,  vice,  < sasop,  bad.] 
Caries  of  a joint.  Billroth. 
arthrocacology  (ar"thro-ka-kol'o-ji),  «.  [<  ar- 
throcace + -ology,  q.  v.]  The  sum  of  human 
knowledge  concerning  diseases  of  the  joints. 


arthroderm 

arthroderm  (ar'thro-derm),  n.  [<  Or.  apdpov, 
a joint,  + depya,  skin.]  The  crust  or  body- wall 
of  an  articulate  animal,  as  the  shell  of  a crab 
or  the  integument  of  an  insect.  A.  S.  Packard. 
arthrodia  (ar-thro'di-a),  n. ; pi.  arthrodial  (-e). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  apdpudia,  a particular  kind  of  artic- 
ulation, < articulated,  < apdpov,  a joint, 

T form.]  A gliding  joint;  a movable  ar- 
ticulation formed  by  plane  or  nearly  plane  sur- 
faces which  slide  upon  each  other  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  in  the  articulations  of  the  carpus:  a 
form  of  diarthrosis.  Also  called  adarticulation. 
— Double  arthrodia.  Same  as  amphidiarthrosis. 
arthrodial  (ar-thro'di-al),  a.  [<  arthrodia  + 
-a£.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  an 

arthrodia.— 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  arthrosis; 
concerned  in  the  jointing  or  articulation  of 
parts,  especially  of  limbs — Arthrodial  apophy- 
sis, in  Crustacea,  that  process  of  an  emlosternite  or  endo- 
pleurite  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  an  articular 
cavity  of  a limb. 

The  endopleurite  . . . divides  into  three  apophyses, 
one  descending  or  arthrodial,  and  two  which  pass  nearly 
horizontally  inward.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  269. 

arthrodic  (ar-throd'ik),  a.  Same  as  arthrodial. 
arthrodynia  (ar-thro-din'i-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apdpov,  a joint,  + bbvw),  pain!]  Pain  in  a joint: 
arthralgia. 

arthrodynic  (ar-thro-din'ik),  a.  [<  arthrodynia 
+.-»«•]  Relating  to  arthrodynia,  or  pain  in  a 
joint;  arthralgic. 

Arthrogastra  (ar-thro-gas'trij),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gt.  apdpov,  a joint,  + yaarf/p,  lielly.]  A division 
of  the  class  Arachnida,  including  the  scorpions 
and  their  allies,  as  distinguished  from  spiders 
and  mites.  See  cut  under  Scorpionulai. 

The  Arthropastra,  or  scorpions  and  pseudo-scorpions 
exhibit,  in  many  respects,  extraordinarily  close  resem- 
blances to  the  Merostomata  among  the  Crustacea. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  320. 

Arthrogastres  (iir-thro-gas'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
as  Arthrogastra .]  Same  as  Arthrogastra. 
arthrography  (ar-throg'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  apdpov, 
a joint,  + -ypafyia,  < ypaipeiv,  write,  describe.]  In 
anat.,  a description  of  the  joints, 
arthrology  (ar-throl'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  bpdpov,  a 
joint,  + -Aoy'ia,  < Xeyuv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  1. 
The  knowledge  of  the  joints  ; that  part  of  anat- 
omy which  relates  to  the  joints. — 2f.  Finger- 
speech  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ; dactylology, 
arthromere  (ar'thro-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  apdpov,  a 
member,  joint,  + pepoc,  a part.]  In  zodl.,  the 
ideal  single  ring  of  a series  of  which  any  artic- 
ulate  animal  is  composed;  a zoonule,  zoonite, 
or  somite  of  an  articulated  invertebrate  animal. 
The  typical  arthromere  consists  of  a tergite,  a pair  of 
pleurites,  and  a sternite,  or  an  upper  piece,  two  lateral 
pieces,  and  an  under  piece. 

arthron  (ar'thron),  n. ; pi.  arthra  (-thra).  [NL., 

< Gr.  apdpov,  a joint  (of  the  body) ; in  grammar, 
the  article;  akin  to  equiv.  L.  artus : see  artus 
and  article.']  In  anat.,  a joint  or  an  articula- 
tion of  any  kind. 

arthroneur algia  (ar'thro-nu-ral' ji-a),  n.  [NL. 

< Gr.  apdpov,  a joint,  + !NL.  neuralgia.]  Neu- 
ralgia of  a joint. 

arthropathy  (ar-throp'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  apdpov, 
a joint,  + n-ados,  suffering.]  Disease  of  a joint, 
arthrophragm  (ar'thro-fram),  ».  [<  Gr.  apdpov 
a joint,  + <ppdypa,  a fence,  screen,  < Qpaoaiuv, 
fence  in,  stop  up.  Cf.  diaphragm .]  An  articu- 
lar  diaphragm ; a septum  or  partition  between 
certain  articulations,  as  in  the  crawfish.  See 
extract. 

All  four  apodemes  lie  in  the  ventral  half  of  the  somite 
and  form  a single  transverse  series ; consequently  there 
are  two  nearer  the  middle  line,  which  are  termed  the  en- 
dostermtes,  and  two  further  off,  which  are  the  endopleu- 
ntes.  The  former  lie  at  the  inner,  and  the  latter  at  the 
outer  ends  of  the  partitions  or  arthrophragms  . . . be- 
tween the  articular  cavities  for  the  basal  joints  of  the 
limbs  and  they  spring  partly  from  the  latter  and  partly 
from  the  sternum  and  the  epimera  respectively. 

Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  158. 

artnropleura  (ar-thro-plo'ra),  n. ; pi.  arthro- 
pleurre  (-re).  [NL.]  Same  as  arthrovleure. 

artnropieure  (ar'thro-pldr),  n.  [<  NL.  arthro- 
pleura,  \ Gr.  a pdpov,  a joint,  4-  TrXevpa,  side.] 
f’k®  pleural,  lateral,  or  limb-bearing  portion 
of  the  arthroderm  of  articulated  animals;  the 
portion  of  any  arthromere  between  the  tergite 
and  the  sternite. 

arthropod  (ar'thro-pod),  n.  and  a.  [<  NL.  artliro- 
pus  (-pod-),  pi.  arthropoda,  q.  v.,  < Gr.  apdpov, 
a joint,  + vovc  (j rod-)  = E.  foot.]  I.  n.  A 
jointed  invertebrate  animal  with  jointed  legs; 
one  of  the  Arthropoda. 

II.  a.  Arthropodous ; pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Arthropoda. 

Among  the  Crustacea  the  simplest  stage  of  the  Arthro- 
pod body  13  seen  in  the  Nauplius-form. 

J Oegenbaur.  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  234. 
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arthrotome  (ar'thro-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  apdpov,  a 
joint,  + rop6(,  cutting:  see  anatomy.]  A car- 
tilage-knife ; a strong  scalpel,  two-edged  for  a 
part  of  its  cutting  length,  and  having  a rough- 
ened steel  handle  continuous  with  the  blade. 
It  is  used  in  dissection  for  cutting  cartilage,  disarticulating 
joints,  and  other  rough  work. 


Arthropoda  (ar-throp'6-da),  n.  pi.  [NL  pi 
of  arthropus  (-pod-):  see  arthropod.]  1.  One 
of  two  prime  divisions  (Anarthropoda  being  the 
other)  into  which  a subkingdom  Annulosa  has 
been  divided.  It  contains  bilateral  segmented  ani- 
nials  with  articulated  legs,  and  approximately  corresponds 
to  the  articulated  animals  with  articulated  legs”  of  Cu- 
vier,  as  contrasted  with  his  other  division  ( Annelides ) of 
thl rUSOn’  °jWlth  the Condylopodu  of  Latreille,  or  with  Any  thick-bladed  scalpel  may  be  ground  into  atolerable 
the  Gnathopoda  or  Arthrozoa  of  some  other  naturalists.  arthrotome.  Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat  Tech  p 63 

2.  In  more  modern  and  exact  usage,  one  of  ’ 1 ’ 

the  phyla,  subkingdoms,  or  main  types  of  the 
Metazoa,  containing  the  articulated,  inverte- 
brate, non-ciliated  animals  with  articulated 
limbs,  a ganglionic  nervous  system,  oviparous 
roproductiqn,  and  generally  separate  sexes, 
the  phylum  is  divided  by  nearly  common  consent  into  the 
tour  great  classes  Insecta,  Myriapoda,  Arachnida,  and 
Crustacea  and  contains  the  vast  majority  (about  four 
nrtns)  or  the  animal  kingdom,  in  numbers  both  of  species 
and  of  individuals. 


Tile  Arthropoda,  with  more  than  200,000  species,  vary 
to  such  an  extent  that  little  can  he  said  applicable  to  the 
whole  group.  Of  all  Invertebrata  they  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced  m the  development  of  the  organs  peculiar  to  ani- 
mal life,  manifested  in  the  powers  of  locomotion,  and  in 
tlie  instincts  which  are  so  varied  and  so  wonderful  in  the 
insect  class.  Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  70. 

arthropodan  (ar-throp'o-dan),  a.  [(  arthro- 
pod + -an.]  Same  as  arthropodous. 
arthropodous  (iir-tkrop'o-dus),  a.  [< arthropod 
+ -ous.]  _ Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Arthropoda; 
having  jointed  legs  (among  invertebrates) ; con- 
dylopodous ; artlirozoic.  Also  gnathopodous. 
Arthropomata  (ar-tlno-po'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
^ Gr.  apdpov , a joint,  4-  iruya,  pi.  izbiyara,  a lid.] 
A name  given  by  Owen  to  an  order  of  the 
Bracliiopoda  characterized  by  the  possession 
of  articulated  shell-valves.  Contrasted  with  Lu- 
opeymata. 

arthropomatous  (ar-thro-po'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
Arthropomata  + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Arthropomata. 
Arthropteridse  (ar-throp-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL 

< Arthropterus  + -idee.]  A family  of  heterop- 
terous  insects,  chiefly  of  the  Orient,  Africa, 
and  the  Pacific  islands,  including  a large  num- 
ber of  flat  wide  forms,  mostly  of  a polished 
black  color  variously  marked  with  yellow. 

arthropterous  (iir-throp'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  ar- 
thropterus, adj.,  < Gr.  apdpov,  a joint,  + vrepbv,  a 
wmg,  fin.]  Having  jointed  rays,  as  a fin  of  a fish. 
Arthropterus  (ar-throp'te-rus),  n.  [NL. : see 
arthropterous.]  1.  A genus  of  coleopterous 
insects.  Macleay,  1839.— 2.  A genus  of  fishes 
Agassiz,  1843. 

arthroses,  n.  Plural  of  arthrosis. 
arthrosia  (ar-thro'zi-ii),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  arthrosis), 

< Gr.  tipdpov,  a joint.]  Arthritis, 
arthrosis  (ar-thro'sis),  n. ; pi.  arthroses  (-sez). 

[NL.,  < Gr.  apdpuoic,  a jointing,  < apdpbuv,  apdpovv, 
fasten  by  a joint,  < apdpov,  a joint.]  In  anat.: 
(a)  A suture;  an  articulation;  a joining  or 
jointing  of  bones  or  cartilages  otherwise  than 
by  ankylosis.  Arthrosia  ia  divisible  into  three  principal 
categories : (1)  Synarthrosis ; (2)  amphiarthrosis ; (3)  diar- 
throsis.  See  these  words,  (ft)  The  result  of  articu- 
lation; a joint;  an  arthron;  anode, 
arthrospore  (ar'thro-spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  apdpov , a 
joint,  + cvdpog,  seed.]  In  bacterial. , a form  of 
spore,  usually  spherical,  produced  by  fission : 
apparently,  an  isolated  vegetative  cell  which 
has  passed.into  a resting  state, 
arthrosporic  (ar-thro-spor'ik),  a.  Same  as  ar- 
tlirosporous. 

arthrosporous  (ar-thros'po-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  ar- 
throsporus : see  arthrospore  and  -oits.]  Produ- 
cing arthrospores. 

arthrosterigma  (ar  " thro  -ste-  rig  'raa),  n.:  pi 
arthrosterigmata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < (Jr.  apdpov, 
a joint,  + ariipiypa,  a support,  < crn/p^eiv,  set 
fast,  support,  prop,  < -/  *ora,  stand.]  In  hot., 
the  jointed  sterigma  which  occurs  in  the  sper- 
★magonium  of  many  lichens. 

Arthrostraca  (ar-thros'tra-ka),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  apdpov,  a joint,  + bar panov,  a shell.]  1.  In 
Gegenbauris  system  of  classification,  one  of  two 
prime  divisions  of  malacostracous  crustaceans 
(the  other  being  Thoracostraca),  corresponding 
approximately  to  the  edriophthalmous  or  ses- 
sile-eyed crustaceans  of  other  authors,  and  di- 
vided into  the  three  orders  Amphipoda,  Lce- 
modipoda,  and  Isopoda. — 2.  In  Burmeisteris 
system  of  classification,  one  of  three  orders  of 
Crustacea  (the  other  two  being  Aspidostraca 
and  Thoracostraca ),  divided  into  nine  lesser 
groups. 

arthrostracous  (ar-thros'tra-kus),  a.  Pertain- 
ing  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Arthros- 
traca. 


arthrotomy  (ar-throt'p-mi),  it.  [<  Gr.  apdpov , a 
joint,  _+  tout),  a cutting:  see  anatomy.]  In 
sura.,  incision  into  a joint. 

Arthrozoa  (ar-thro-zo'ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apdpov,  a joint,  + t(tpov,  an  animal.]  One  of  six 
series  of  animals  into  which  the  Metazoa  have 
keen  divided:  equivalent  to  Arthropoda  to- 
gether with  Nematoscolices  and  probably  Chce- 
tognatha . 

arthrozoic  (ar-thro-zo'ik),  a.  Relating  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Arthrozoa.— Artliro- 
ZOIC  series,  a gradation  of  animals  represented  by  the 
Nematoscolices  and  Arthropoda,  from  the  lowest  nematoids 
to  the  highest  arthropods.  Huxley. 

Arthurian  (ar-thu'ri-an),  a.  [<  Arthur,  ML. 
form  Arthurus,  representing  W.  Artur.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  King  Arthur,  one  of  the  last  Cel- 
tic chiefs  of  Britain  (the  hero  of  a great  litera- 
ture  of  poetic  fable,  and  whose  actual  existence 
has  been  questioned),  or  to  the  legends  con- 
nected  with  him  and  his  knights  of  the  Round 
Table. 

Arthurian  legend  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  to  the  Eng- 
hsh  national  mind  what  the  myths  which  supplied  the  sub- 
jects  oi  Attic  tragedy  were  to  the  Greek. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  122, 

artiad  (ar  ti-ad),  n.  and  a.  [(  Gr.  apnoc,  even, 
+ -ad1.]  I.  n.  1.  In  chem.,  an  atom  whose 
quantivalence  is  expressed  by  an  even  number 
as  the  atoms  of  sulphur,  oxygen,  etc.  See  pe- 
rissad. — 2.  In  zool.,  an  even-toed  ungulate 
quadruped ; a eloven-f ooted  ruminant  animal ; 
one  of  the  Artiodactyla : opposed  to  perissad. 
See  cut  under  Artiodactyla. 

II.  a.  In  chem.,  having  the  nature  of  an  ar- 
*tiad : as,  oxygen  is  an  artiad  element, 
artichoke  (ar'ti-chok),  n.  [Introduced  in  the 
16th  century,  the  two  normal  forms  (after  the 
It. ) artichocke,  ar- 
chichock,  mixing 
with  artichou,  ar- 
tichowe,  artichau, 
artichault,  etc., 
after  the  E.,  in 
numerous  forms, 
varying  initially 
arti-,  arte-,  arlo-, 
harti-,  harle-,  ar- 
chi-,  archy-,  arch-, 
and  terminal- 
ly -chok,  - choke , 
-chock,  -choak, 
-chough,  -chooke, 
etc.  (simulating 
E.  heart,  L.  hortus, 
garden,  E.  choke, 
as  if  that  which 
1 chokes  ’ the  gar- 
den or  the  heart) ; 
cf.  D.  artisjok, 
Dan.  artiskok,  Sw. 
artskoeka,  G.  ar- 
tischocke,  Russ,  artislioku,  Bohem.  artichok,  ar- 
tychok,  Pol.  karczock,  withF.  artichaut  (formerly 
also  artichau,  -chault,  -chaud,  -chon,  etc.),  ML. 
articoccus,  articoctus,  articactus,  all  from  Sp.  or 
It. ; < It.  (north,  dial.)  articiocco,  arciciocco,  ar- 
chiciocco,  arciocco,  also  aroicioffo,  archicioffo,  for 
*alcarcioffo ; also  simply  carciocco,  carcioffo, 
mod.  It.  carcioffo,  carciofo,  Sp.  alcarchofa,  now 
alcaehofa,  alcachofera,  Pg.  alcachofra,  < Sp.  Ar. 
al-kharshofa  (Pedro  de  AlcaH),  al-kharsluif 
(Bocthor),  < Ar.  al,  the,  + lcharshofa,  kharshuf 
(with  initial  kha,  7th  letter),  also  harshvf  (in 
Bagdad — Newman),  harshaf  (Freytag;  Pers. 
harshaf — Richardson)  (with  initial  ha,  6th  let- 
ter), an  artichoke.  The  Ar.  ardi-shauki  (Diez), 
erdushauke  (in  Aleppo — Newman),  Pers.  arda- 
sliahi,  Hind,  hathi  chak,  are  adaptations  of  the 
European  forms  (appar.  simulating  Ar.  ardh, 
erdh,  Pers.  ai  d,  arz,  ground,  earth,  Ar.  shank, 
thorn,  Pers.  shah,  king,  Hind,  hathi,  an  ele- 
phant).] Cynara  Scolymus,  a plant  of  the 
family  Asteracese,  somewhat  resembling 
a thistle,  with  large  divided  prickly  leaves.  The 
erect  flower-stem  terminates  in  a large  round  head  of  nu- 
merous imbricated  oval  spiny  scales  which  surround  tlie 
flowers.  The  fleshy  bases  of  the  scales  with  the  large  recep- 
tacle are  used  as  food  Artichokes  were  introduced  into 


Artichoke  ( Cynara  Scolymus). 
a,  top  of  plant ; b,  flowering  head. 
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Europe  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.— Jerusalem  arti- 
choke [corruption  of  It.  girasole  artwiocco,  sunflower-ar- 
tichoke] the  Helianthus  tuberosus,  a species  of  sunflower, 
native  of  Canada  and  the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  It  was 
cultivated  by  the  aborigines  for  its  sweet  and  farinaceous 
tuberous  roots,  and  was  introduced  at  an  early  date  into 
Europe,  where  it  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities  as 
an  article  of  food.  The  plant  was  long  believed  to  be  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  its  true  origin 

.lias  been  ascertained. 

article  (ar'ti-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  article,  < OF.  arti- 
cle, F.  article  = Sp.  articulo  = Pg.  articulo  (in 
anat.  and  bot.)_,  artigo  = It.  articolo,  articulo,  < 
L.  articulus,  a joint,  limb,  member,  part,  divi- 
sion, the  article  in  grammar,  a point  of  time ; 
prop.  dim.  of  artus,  a joint,  akin  to  Gr.  apdpov,  a 
joint,  article,  < V*ar,  fit,  join:  see  arm1,  arm2, 
art 2,  etc.]  If.  A joint  connecting  two  parts 

of  the  body. — 2.  One  of  the  parts  thus  con- 
nected ; a jointed  segment  or  part. 

The  first  pair  of  legs  [of  the  whip-scorpion]  is  the  long- 
est, and  the  tarsal  joint  is  broken  up  into  a long  series  of 
articles.  Stand.  Xat.  Hist.,  II.  122. 

3.  In  hot.,  the  name  formerly  given  to  that 
part  of  a stalk  or  stem  which  is  between  two 
joints.  Hence — 4.  A separate  member  or  por- 
tion of  anything.  In  particular — (a)  A clause, 
item,  point,  or  particular  in  a contract,  treaty, 
or  other  formal  agreement ; a condition  or  stip- 
ulation in  a contract  or  bargain : as,  articles  of 
association;  articles  of  apprenticeship. 

’Tis  direct 
Against  our  articles. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  2. 

(6)  A distinct  proposition  in  a connected  series ; 
one  of  the  particulars  constituting  a system: 
as,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  the  articles  of  re- 
ligion. 

A Minister  should  preach  according  to  the  Articles  of 
Religion  Established  in  the  Church  where  he  is. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  72. 

Cried  amen  to  my  creed’s  one  article. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  256. 

(c)  A separate  clause  or  provision  of  a statute: 
as,  the  act  of  the  six  articles  (see  below),  (<?) 
A distinct  charge  or  count : as,  articles  of  im- 
peachment. (e)  A distinct  item  in  an  account 
or  a list.  (/)  One  of  a series  of  regulations : as, 
the  articles  of  war.— 5.  A literary  composition 
on  a specific  topic,  forming  an  independent  por- 
tion of  a book  or  literary  publication,  especially 
of  a newspaper,  magazine,  review,  or  other 
periodical : as,  an  article  on  war,  or  on  earth- 
quakes and  their  causes. — 6.  A material  thing 
as  part  of  a class,  or,  absolutely,  a particular 
substance  or  commodity : as,  an  article  of 
merchandise;  an  article  of  clothing;  salt  is  a 
necessary  article. — 7.  A particular  immaterial 
thing ; a matter. 

Where  nature  has  bestowed  a show  of  nice  attention  in 
the  features  of  a man,  he  should  laugh  at  it  as  misplaced. 

I have  seen  men,  who  in  this  vain  article,  perhaps  might 
rank  above  you.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  2. 

8t.  A concern ; a piece  of  business ; a subject. 
— 9.  A point  or  nick  of  time  joining  two  suc- 
cessive periods ; a juncture ; a moment ; the 
moment  or  very  moment.  [Now  rare  or  obso- 
lete except  in  the  phrase  in  the  article  of  death 
(which  see,  below).] 

Could  my  breath 

Now  execute  ’em,  they  should  not  enjoy 

An  article  of  time.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  6. 

This  fatal  newes  coming  to  Hick’s  Hall  upon  the  article 
of  my  Lord  Russel’s  trial  was  said  to  have  had  no  little  in- 
fluence on  the  jury  and  all  the  bench  to  his  prejudice. 

Evelyn. 

An  infirm  building  just  in  the  article  of  falling. 

Wollaston,  Relig.  of  Nat.,  v.  99. 

10t.  Tho  number  10,  or  any  number  ending  in 
a cipher. — 11.  In  gram.,  a word  used  attribu- 
tively  to  limit  the  application  of  a noun  to 
one  individual  or  set  of  individuals,  and  also 
to  indicate  whether  the  noun  used  signifies 
indefinitely  one  or  any  one  of  the  class  which 
it  names,  or  definitely  a specific  object  of 
thought.  Tire  two  articles  are  regarded  as  a distinct 
part  of  speech.  They  are  in  English  an  (before  conso- 
nant-sounds a)  and  the.  An  was  originally  the  same  word 
as  one , and  in  meaning  is  an  unemphatic  any;  it  singles 
out  an  individual  as  an  example  of  a class,  any  other 
member  of  the  class  being  capable  of  serving  as  example 
equally  well.  A or  an  is  accordingly  called  the  indefinite 
article.  The  was  originally  a demonstrative  pronoun, 
and  in  meaning  is  an  unemphatic  this  or  that ; it  points 
out  a particular  individual  or  set  of  individuals,  and 
is  consequently  known  as  the  definite  article.  Articles 
may  therefore  he  regarded  as  a specialized  and  segregated 
class  of  pronouns.  Some  languages,  as  Latin,  have  no 
articles ; others,  as  Hebrew  and  Greek,  have  the  definite 
article  only.  The  indefinite  article  is  always  of  later  for- 
mation than  the  definite.  [The  name  article  is  a trans- 
lation of  the  word  apQpov,  joint,  which  was  applied  by 
the  Greek  grammarians  to  the  one  article  of  that  lan- 
guage (the  definite),  on  account  of  its  frequent  use  after 
the  manner  of  a relative  to  jom  an  adjective  to  a noun : 
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as,  avyp  b dyaflos,  literally,  man  the  good,  for  (the)  man 
who  (is)  good,  that  is,  the  good  man.] — Articles  of  as- 
sociation, or  articles  of  incorporation,  the  certifi- 
cate filed,  in  conformity  with  a general  law,  by  persons 
who  desire  to  become  a corporation,  and  setting  forth  the 
rules  and  conditions  upon  which  the  association  or  cor- 
poration is  founded.— Article:!  of  Confederation.  See 
confederation. — Articles  of  faith,  the  main  or  essential 
points  of  religious  belief ; specifically,  an  authoritative  and 
binding  statement  of  such  points  as  held  by  a particular 
church  or  denomination;  a doctrinal  creed.— Articles 
Of  impeachment,  the  accusations  in  writing  which  form 
the  basis  of  an  impeachment  trial.  They  take  the  place 


of  the  indictment  in  ordinary  criminal,  and  of 


tion  or  complaint  in  civil,  actions. — Articles  of  Perth, 
five  articles  agreed  upon  at  a General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  convened  by  James  VI.  in  1618,  en- 
joining certain  episcopal  observances,  such  as  the  observ- 
ance of  feast-days,  kneeling  at  the  Lord’s  supper,  etc. 
They  were  ratified  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  1621,  and 
became  a subject  of  bitter  controversy  between  the  king 


articulate 

the  composition  of  an  articulation : as,  the  ar- 
ticular surface  of  a hone ; an  articular  cartilage ; 
an  articular  disease.— 2.  In  zodl.,  articulate; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ArMculata. 
[Rare.] — Articular  bone.  Same  as  articulare. — Ar- 
ticular eminence  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  cylindri- 
cal elevation  forming-  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma  in 
front  of  the  glenoid  fossa;  the  preglenoid  process. — Ar- 
ticular process  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  process  which 
is  capped  by  the  condyle.  Also  called  condyloid  process. 

. t-  „it  II.  n.  Same  as  articulare. 

th edeciaoxi-  articulare  (ar-tik-u-la're),  n. ; pi.  articularia 


(-ri-a).  [NL.,neut.  of  L.  articularis  : Bee  articu- 
lar.] A bone  of  the  lower  jaw  of  vertebrates 
below  mammals,  by  means  of  which  the  jaw  or 
mandible  articulates  with  its  suspensorium. 
See  cuts  under  acrodont,  Cyclodus,  and  Gal- 
lince. 


and  the  people.— Articles  of  the  peace,  an  obligation  i „ „ /•  a r.t i k ' ii -1  ii.r-1  i j adv  1 In  an  ar- 

ts keep  the  peace  for  a certain  time,  under  a penalty,  and  arUCUiariy  [ar-UK  u tar-11  j,  aav.  l.  ill  an  di 
with  or  without  sureties,  imposed  upon  an  individual  ticular  manner.  2.  Articulately  ; article  by 
against  whom  some  one  has  exhibited  a complaint  that  .article ; in  detail.  Huloct. 
there  is  just  cause  to  fear  that  the  party  complained  of  articularv  (ar-tik'u-la-ri),  a.  Articular, 
will  burn  the  complainant  s house  or  do  him  some  bodily  J v • 

harm,  or  procure  a third  person  to  do  it. — Articles  of  Articulated  by  a double  articulary  head  with  the  mas- 
Schmalkald,  articles  of  Protestant  faith  drawn  up  by  toid  and  posterior  frontal.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  642. 

Luther,  and  submitted  to.  meeting  of  electors^  princes,  (ar.tik.u-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 

pl.  of  L.  articulotus , jointed : see  articulate .]  In 
zodl.,  a name  variously  applied,  (a)  In  Cuviers 
system  of  classification,  the  third  prime  division  of  the 


and  states  at  Schmalkald  (or  Sehmalkalden),  Germany, 
in  1537,  designed  to  show  how  far  the  Protestants  were 
willing  to  go  in  order  to  avoid  a rupture  with  Rome. 
— Articles  Of  war,  a code  of  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  Great 
Britain  they  are  embodied  In  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  is 
passed  every  year.  The  articles  of  war  of  the  United 
States  are  128  in  number ; anything  relating  to  the  army 
not  comprehended  therein  is  published  in  general  orders 
or  in  established  regulations,  issued  from  time  to  time 
by  the  War  Department,  copies  of  which  are  furnished 
and  read  to  the  troops. — City  article.  See  city.— In  the 
article  Of,  in  the  matter  of;  as  regards. 

As  he  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  views  matters,  we  have  been 
steadily  going  down  hill,  in  the  article  of  our  mother- 
tongue.  E.  Hall , N.  A.  Rev.,  CXIX.  321. 

In  the  article  of  death  (Latin,  in  articulo  mortis),  at 
the  moment  of  death ; in  the  last  struggle  or  agony. 

In  the  article  of  death,  I give  you  my  thanks,  and  pray 
for  you.  Steele , Tatler,  No.  82. 

Lords  of  the  Articles.  See  lord.—  Marriage  articles. 
See  marriage.—  Memorandum  articles.  See  memo- 
randum.—The  Five  Articles  and  the  Five  Points, 
statements  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Arminians 


animal  kingdom,  including  all  segmented  invertebrates 
in  which  the  body  is  made  up  of  a series  of  rings  (meta- 
meres),  is  endowed  with  a ganglionated  nervous  system, 
and  possesses  distinct  respiratory  organs.  It  is  divided 
into  five  classes,  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  Insecta,  Myria- 
poda,  and  Annelides.  This  division  corresponds  to  the 
Annulosa  of  some  zoologists,  but  neither  of  these  terms 
is  now  recognized  by  leading  naturalists.  Cuvier’s  first 
four  classes  of  Articulata  are  now  made  tlie  phylum  Ar- 
thropoda,  while  his  Annelides  are  referred  to  another  phy- 
lum, Vermes,  (b)  One  of  two  orders  of  Brachiopoda , some- 
times styled  the  Arthropomata  (which  see),  the  other  ol  der 
being  called  Inarticulata.  It  corresponds  to  the  arthro- 
pomatous  Brachiopoda,  containing  those  bracliiopods  in 
which  the  shell  is  hinged,  the  mantle-lobes  are  not  entirely 
free,  and  the  intestine  is  CEceal.  (c)  One  of  two  divisions 
of  cyclostomatous  polyzoans,  containing  the  families  Sali- 
cornariidcc  and  Cellulariidce : opposed  to  Inarticulata.  (d) 
One  of  two  divisions  of  cyclostomatous  polyzoans,  repre- 
sented by  the  family  Crisiidce.  Also  called  Radicata.  ( e ) 
One  of  two  divisions  of  crinoids,  the  other  being  Tessel- 
lata. 

pret.  and  pp.  ar- 
[<  L.  articulatus, 


and  Calvinists  respectively,  the  former  promulgated  in 

1610  in  opposition  to  the  restrictive  principles  of  the  articulate  (ar-tik'u-lat), 
latter,  which  were  sustained  by  the  Synod  of  port  m ti  out  cited  rvnr  nrtinilatina 
1619,  and  are  the  following:  particular  predestination,  UCUtatea,  ppr.  arucuiau  ig.  _ 

limited  atonement,  natural  inability,  irresistible  grace,  pp.  of  articulare , divide  into  joints  or  members, 
and  the  perseverance  of  saints.  The  discussion  of  these  utter  distinctly,  articulate,  < articulus,  a joint, 
differences  at  that  time  is_  sometimes  .called .the  quin - article,  etc.  I see  article.  ] I.  trans.  1.  To  joint; 


quarticular  controversy. — The  Lambeth  Articles,  nine 
articles  drawn  up  in  1595  at  Lambeth,  England,  intended 
to  embody  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  respecting  predes- 
tination, justification,  etc.  They  were  never  approved  by 
the  church  in  any  regular  synod,  and  therefore  pos- 
sess no  ecclesiastical  authority. — The  Six  Articles, 
sometimes  called  the  “whip  with  six  strings,”  articles 
imposed  by  a statute  (often  called  the  Bloody  Statute) 
passed  in  1539,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  de- 
creed the  acknowledgment  of  transubstantiation,  the 
sufficiency  of  communion  in  one  kind,  the  obligation  of 
vows  of  chastity,  the  propriety  of  private  masses,  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  and  auricular  confession.  Acceptance 
of  these  six  doctrines  was  made  obligatory  on  all  persons 
under  the  severest  penalties.  The  act,  however,  was 
relaxed  in  1544,  and  repealed  by  the  Parliament  of  1549. 
— The  Thirty-nine  Articles,  a statement  of  the  par- 
ticular points  of  doctrine,  thirty-nine  in  number,  main- 
tained by  the  Church  of  England,  first  framed  by  an  ec- 
clesiastical commission  in  forty-two  articles  (1652),  and 
revised  and  promulgated  in  thirty-nine  articles  by  a con- 
vocation held  in  London  in  1562-63.  With  some  altera- 
tions they  were  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Ireland  in 
1635,  and  by  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  in  1804,  and, 
with  certain  modifications,  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  in  1801. — The  Twenty-five 
Articles,  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  substantially  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  the  omission  of  the  3d,  8tli,  13th,  15tli, 
17th,  18th,  20th,  21st,  23d,  26th,  29tli,  33d,  34th,  and  37th. 


l i lii,  Aocii,  kjumi,  , iou,  i-oi-ii,  ouu,  i witn).  connect  i wiluj.  do,  mo  unit*  w 

Tnw  utes  with  the  humerus— 2.  To  utter  articulate 


unite  by  means  of  a joint : as,  two  pieces  loose- 
ly articulated  together.  See  articulation , 2. 

Plants  . . . have  many  ways  of  articulating  their  parts 
with  one  another.  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 215. 

The  delicate  skeleton  of  admirably  articulated  and  re- 
lated parts  which  underlies  and  sustains  every  true  work 
of  art,  and  keeps  it  from  sinking  on  itself  a shapeless  heap, 
he  [Carlyle]  would  crush  remorselessly  to  come  at  the  mar- 
row of  meaning.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  123. 

2.  To  utter  articulately;  produce  after  the 
manner  of  human  speech. 

The  dogmatist  knows  not  by  what  art  he  directs  his 
tongue  in  articulating  sounds  into  voices. 

Glanvillc,  Seep.  Sci. 

3.  To  utter  in  distinct  syllables  or  words. — 4f. 
To  formulate  or  set  forth  in  articles ; draw  up 
or  state  under  separate  heads. 

These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulated, 
Proclaim’d  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

=Syn.  2 and  3.  Pronounce,  Enunciate,  etc.  (see  utter)’, 
speak. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  form  an  articulation 
(with) ; connect  (with) : as,  the  nlna  articu- 


some  modification,  were  adopted,  substantially  as  now 
held,  in  1784. 

article  (ar'ti-kl),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  articled,  ppr. 
articling.  [<  article,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  state 
in  detail ; particularize ; specify.  [Rare.] 

If  all  his  errors  and  follies  were  articled  against  him. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living  (ed.  1727),  p.  92. 

2.  To  accuse  or  charge  by  an  exhibition  of 
articles  or  accusations.  [Rare.] 

What  I have  articled  against  this  fellow 


I justify  for  truth.  M iddleton,  Spanish  Gipsy,  v.  1. 

3.  To  bind  by  articles  of  covenant  or  stipula-  articulate  (ar-tik^Y-i|it)^ 


sounds ; utter  distinct  syllables  or  words : as, 
to  articulate  distinctly. 

It  was  the  eager,  inarticulate,  uninstructed  mind  of  the 
whole  Norse  people,  longing  only  to  become  articulate,  to 
go  on  articulating  ever  farther.  Carlyle. 

3f.  To  enter  into  negotiations ; treat ; come  to 
or  make  terms. 

Send  us  to  Rome 

The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate, 

For  their  own  good,  and  ours.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  9. 

[<  L. 


tion : as,  to  article  an  apprentice. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  agree  by  articles ; stipulate. 

Came  Sir  John  Kiviet  to  article  with  me  about  his  brick- 
work. Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  7,  1667. 

They  have  so  articled  with  us. 

Massinger,  The  City  Madam,  ii.  3. 

Then  he  articled  with  her  that  he  should  go  away  when 
he  pleased.  Selden,  Table-Talk. 

articular  (ar-tik'u-lar),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  articu- 
laris, pertaining  to  the  joints,  < articulus , a 
joint:  see  article.']  I.  a.  1.  Belonging  to  or 
affecting  an  articulation  or  joint ; entering  into 


ticulatus , jointed,  distinct  (applied  particularly 
to  utterance),  pp.  of  articulare : see  articulate , 
v.]  I.  a.  1.  Jointed;  segmented;  articulated: 
as,  an  articulate  limb;  an  articulate  animal. — 
2.  Specifically,  having  the  character  of  the  Ar- 
ticulata.— 3.  Jointed  by  syllabic  division  ; di- 
vided into  distinct  successive  parts,  like  joints, 
by  the  alternation  of  opener  and  closer  sounds, 
or  the  intervention  of  consonantal  utterances 
(sometimes  also  of  pause  or  hiatus)  between 
vowel  sounds : said  of  human  speech-utterance, 
as  distinguished  from  other  sounds  made  by 


articulate 

human  organs,  and  from  the  sounds  made  by 
the  lower  animals.  The  terms  articulate,  articula- 
tion, etc.,  as  applied  to  human  utterance,  are  not  seldom 
misunderstood  and  wrongly  used  as  if  the  “jointing"  in- 
tended were  tiiat  of  the  physical  organs  of  utterance,  a 
narrowing  or  closing  of  tile  organs  at  some  point  or  points. 
Such  action,  however,  belongs  to  all  utterance,  articulate 
or  inarticulate,  whether  of  man  or  of  the  other  animals. 
See  consonant,,  syllable,  vowel. 

■ Hence — 4.  Clear;  distinct. 

La  Fosseuse’s  voice  was  naturally  soft  and  low  yet  'twas 
an  articulate  voice.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  1. 

The  sentiment  of  Right,  once  very  low  and  indistinct, 
but  ever  more  articulate,  because  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
universe,  pronounces  Freedom. 

Emerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation,  p.  175. 
5.  Formulated  or  expressed  in  articles,  or  in 
separate  particulars.  [Rare.  ] 

Total  changes  of  party  and  articulate  opinion.  Carlyle. 
6f.  Consisting  of  tens:  as,  articulate  numbers. 
—Articulate  adjudication.  See  adjudication. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Articulata. 
articulately  (ar-tik'u-lat-li),  adv.  1 . In  a joint- 
ed manner;  by  joints: 'as,  parts  of  a body  ar- 
ticulately milted. — 2.  In  an  articulate  manner; 
with  distinct  utterance  of  syllables  or  words. 

Is  it  for  nothing  the  wind  sounds  almost  articulately 
sometimes— sings  as  I have  lately  heard  it  sing  at  night'' 
Charlotte  Bronte , Shirley,  xxiv. 

3.  Article  by  article ; in  detail. 

I had  articulately  set  down  in  writing  our  points. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  ix.  116. 

articulateness  (iir-tik'u-lat-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  condition  of  being  articulate, 
articulation  (ar-tik-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  articu- 
lation-), a putting  forth  of  new  joints,  as  a vine, 
a disease  of  the  vine  at  the  joints,  lit.  a joint- 
ing, < articulare,  joint,  articulate:  see  articu- 
late.'] 1 . The  act  of  articulating,  or  the  state  of 
being  articulated.  ( a ) The  act  of  putting  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a joint  or  joints.  (b)  The 
uttering  of  articulate  sounds. — 2.  In  a con- 
crete sense : (a)  In  anat.,  a joint,  as  the  join- 
ing or  juncture  of  bones  or  of  the  movable  seg- 
ments of  an  arthropod.  The  articulations  of  bones 
are  of  three  kinds : (1)  Diarthrosis,  or  a movable  connec- 
tion with  a synovial  cavity,  including  enarthrosis,  or  the 
ball-and-socket  joint ; arthrodia,  or  the  gliding  joint  • gin- 
glymus,  or  the  hinge-joint ; the  trochoid,  or  the  wheel-and- 
axle  joint,  otherwise  called  diarthrosis  rotatorius ; and  the 
condyloid,  or  saddle-joint.  (2)  Synarthrosis,  immovable 
connection,  including  suture,  gomphosis,  and  symphysis 
(see  these  words).  (3)  Amphiarthrosis,  an  articulation  with 
slight  but  not  free  motion,  as  between  the  vertebral  cen- 
tra. (6)  In  hot.:  (1)  A joint;  a place  where 
separation  takes  place  spontaneously,  as  at  the 
point  of  attachment  of  a deciduous  organ,  such 
as  a leaf  or  the  pedicel  of  a flower,  or  easily,  as 
at  the  divisions  of  the  stem  of  the  horsetail.  (2) 
A node  : applied  either  to  the  thickened  joint- 
like part  of  the  stem  where  a leaf  is  placed  or 
to  the  space  between  two  such  points,  (e)  In 
gram.,  an  articulate  sound  or  utterance ; espe- 
cially, a consonant,  as  ordinarily  affecting  and 
marking  syllabic  division — Acromioclavicular 
articulation.  See  acromioclavicular. — Articulation 
Of  a science,  the  system  upon  which  its  parts  are  put  to- 
gether.— Articulation  school  or  class,  a school  or  class 
m which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  to  speak.—  Cla- 
vate  articulation.  See  clavate. — Harmonic  articu- 
lation. See  harmonic. 

articulative  (ar-tik'u-la-tiv),  a.  [<  articulate 
+ -ive.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  articulation, 
articulator  (iir-tik'u-la-tor),  n.  [<  articulate, 
v.t.,  + -or.]  1.  One  who  articulates,  (a)  One 
who  utters  or  pronounces  words,  (b)  One  who 
articulates  hones  or  mounts  skeletons. — 2.  An 
apparatus  for  obtaining  the  correct  articulation 
of  artificial  sets  of  teeth. — 3.  A contrivance 
for  preventing  or  curing  stammering. — 4.  An 
attachment  to  the  telephone,  producing  regu- 
larity of  vibrations  and  smoothness  of  tone, 
articulatory  (ar-tik'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  articu- 
late + -on/.]  Pertaining  to  the  articulation  of 
^speech. 

articulus  (ar-tik'u-lus),  n.  ■ pi.  articuli  (-H). 
[L.,  a joint:  see  article.]  A jomt;  specifically, 
one  of  the  joints  of  the  stem  of  a crinoid. 
artiert,  n.  An  old  form  of  artery.  Marlowe. 
artifact  (ar'ti-fakt),  n.  and  a.  [Also  artefact; 

< L.  ars  (arti-),  art,  + f actus,  made:  see/aef.] 

I.  n.  Anything  made  hy  art;  an  artificial 
product ; a natural  object  modified  hy  human 
art. 

A lump  of  sugar  of  lead  lies  among  other  artefacts  on 
tile  shelf  of  a collector. 

Coleridge,  Lit.  Remains,  III.  347.  -V.  E.  D. 
II.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  artifact, 
artifex  (ar'ti-feks),  n.  [L. : see  artifice.]  An 
artificer.  [Rare.] 

artifice  (iir'ti-fis),  n.  [<  F.  artifice,  skill,  eun- 
ning,  < L.  artifictum,  a craft,  employment,  art, 
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cunning  (cf.  artifex  ( artific -),  artist,  master  in 
any  occupation),  < ar(t-)s,  art,  skill,  + facere, 
make.]  If.  The  art  of  making. 

Strabo  affirmeth  the  Britons  were  so  simple,  that  though 
they  abounded  in  milk,  they  had  not  the  artifice  of  cheese. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  p.  312. 
2f.  An  ingenious  or  skilfully  contrived  work. 

The  material  universe,  which  is  the  artifice  of  God,  the 
artifice  of  the  best  mechanist. 

Cudworth,  Morality,  iv.  2,  § 13. 

Morality  is  not  the  artifice  of  ecclesiastics  or  politicians. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  538. 

3.  Skill  in  designing  and  employing  expedi- 
ents ; artful  contrivance ; address  ; trickery. 

His  [Congreve's]  plots  are  constructed  without  much  arti- 
foe.  Craik,  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  II.  257. 

4.  A crafty  device ; an  ingenious  expedient ; 
trick;  shift;  piece  of  finesse. 

Those  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  employed  numerous 
artifices  foe-  the  purpose  of  averting  inquiry. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 
=Syn.  Artifice,  Manceuver , Stratagem,  Wile,  Trick,  Ruse, 
Finesse,  device,  contrivance,  cunning,  craft,  deception, 
cheat,  fraud,  guile,  imposition,  dodge,  subterfuge,  double- 
dealing. These  words  generally  imply  a careful  endeavor 
to  compass  an  end  by  deceiving  others,  not  necessarily, 
however,  with  evil  intent.  They  all  imply  management 
and  address.  An  artifice  is  prepared  with  art  or  care ; it 
is  craftily  devised.  Manceuver  suggests  something  more 
elaborate  or  intricate,  a carefully  contrived  movement  or 
course  of  action  for  a definite  purpose  ; it  is  the  quiet  or 
secret  marshaling  of  one’s  intellectual  or  other  resources 
to  carry  a point.  Stratage7n  is,  like  manoeuver,  a figura- 
tive term  drawn  from  war ; it  is  upon  a larger  scale  what 
wile  is  upon  a smaller,  a device  to  deceive  one  who  is 
the  object  of  an  imagined  warfare,  so  that  we  may  catch 
him  at  a disadvantage  and  discomfit  him,  or,  more  gener- 
ally, a carefully  prepared  plan  to  carry  one’s  point  with 
another— to  capture  it  or  him,  so  to  speak.  A wile  may 
be  peculiarly  coaxing  or  insinuating.  Trick  is  the  lowest 
and  most  dishonorable  of  these  words ; it  may  be  a low 
or  underhand  act,  in  violation  of  honor  or  propriety,  for 
the  purpose  of  cheating,  or  something  as  bad.  A ruse  is 
a deception  of  some  elaborateness,  intended  to  cover  one’s 
intentions,  help  one  to  escape  from  a predicament,  etc. ; 
it  is  a plausible  way  of  bringing  about  what  we  desire 
to  happen,  without  apparent  interference  on  our  part. 
Finesse  is  subtlety  in  action ; it  is  a more  delicate  sort  of 
artifice.  See  artful,  evasion,  and  fraud. 

A favorite  artifice  [with  Venetian  beggars]  is  to  ap- 
proach Charity  with  a slice  of  polenta  in  one  hand,  and, 
with  the  other  extended,  implore  a soldo  to  buy  cheese 
to  eat  with  the  polenta.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xx. 

Pope  completely  succeeded  [in  startling  the  public]  by 
the  most  subtile  manoeuvres  imaginable. 

I.  B' Israeli,  Quar.  of  Auth.,  II.  100. 

This  gold  must  coin  a stratagem, 

Which,  cunningly  effected,  Avill  beget 
A very  excellent  piece  of  villainy. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3. 

Who  can  describe 
Women’s  hypocrisies  ! their  subtle  wiles, 

Betraying  smiles,  feigned  tears,  inconstancies  ! 

Otway,  Orpheus. 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I’ll  quickly  cross, 

By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio’s  dull  proceeding. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  6. 

The  departure  of  the  Mahrattas  was  a ruse.  . . . Their 
object  in  leaving  the  Carnatic  was  to  blind  Chunder 
Sahib,  and  in  this  they  fully  succeeded. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  Ind.,  p.  237. 

[Montluc]  was  not  provided  with  the  usual  means  which 
are  considered  most  efficient  in  elections,  nor  possessed  the 
interest  nor  the  splendor  of  his  powerful  competitors;  he 
was  to  derive  all  his  resources  from  diplomatic  finesse. 

I.  I)' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  IV.  2 


artificer  (ar-tif'i-ser),  n.  [<  ME.  artificer  (cf. 
mod.  F.  artificier,  maker  of  fireworks,  < ML. 
artificiarius,  artist,  artisan),  < L.  artificium: 
see  artifice  and  -er1.]  1.  A maker;  a construc- 
tor; a skilful  or  artistic  worker;  a handicrafts- 
man ; a mechanic. 

But  till  some  genius  as  universal  as  Aristotle  shall 
arise,  who  can  penetrate  into  all  arts  and  sciences  without 
the  practice  of  them,  I shall  think  it  reasonable  that  the 
judgment  of  an  artificer  in  his  own  art  should  be  preferable 
to  the  opinion  of  another  man,  at  least  when  he  is  not 
bribed  by  interest,  or  prejudiced  by  malice. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  All  for  Love. 

Horrible  ant-heaps,  thick  with  their  artificers. 

It.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  251. 

2.  One  who  contrives  or  devises;  an  inventor; 
especially,  an  inventor  of  crafty  or  fraudu- 
lent artifices:  as,  “ artificer  of  fraud,”  Milton, 
P.  L.,  iv.  121;  “artificer  of  lies,”  Dryden; 
“let  you  alone,  cunning  artificer,"  B.  Jonson. 
~ — 3.  Milit.,  a soldier-mechanic,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  construct  and  repair  military  mate- 
rials.— 4f.  One  who  uses  artifice;  au  artful 
or  wily  person — Artificers’  knot,  a knot  consist- 
ing of  two  half-hitches  that  jam  tight  when  pulled.  See 
knot. 

artificial  (ar-ti-fish'al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  arti- 
ficial, (.  L.  artificialis,  of  or  belonging  to  art,  (. 
artificium,  art,  skill,  theory,  system,  etc. : see 
artifiee.]  I.  a.  It.  Of  or  pertaining  to  art ; in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  art ; technical. — 
2.  Contrived  with  skill  or  art ; artistically  done 
or  represented ; elaborate. 


artificially 

It  [a  picture]  tutors  nature  : artificial  strife 
lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  L 
Some  birds  build  highly  artificial  nests.  Coues. 

3.  Made  or  contrived  by  art,  or  by  human 
skill  and  labor:  opposed  to  natural:  as,  arti- 
ficial heat  or  light ; an  artificial  magnet. 

That  is  the  pattern  of  his  father’s  glory : 

Dwell  but  amongst  us,  industry  shall  strive 
To  make  another  artificial  nature, 

And  change  all  other  seasons  into  ours. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun’s  Darling,  iv.  1. 
All  artificial  sources  of  light  depend  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  light  during  incandescence.  Lommel,  Light,  p.  2. 

4.  Made  in  imitation  of  or  as  a substitute  for 
that  which  is  natural  or  real : as,  artificial  pearls 
or  diamonds;  artificial  flowers. — 5.  Feigned; 
fictitious ; assumed;  affected;  constrained;  not 
genuine  or  natural : said  of  things. 

I can  . . . 

Wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

O let  them  [the  linnets]  ne’er  with  artificial  note, 

To  please  a tyrant,  strain  the  little  bill, 

But  sing  what  Heaven  inspires,  and  wander  where  they  will. 

Beattie. 

The  whole  artificial  dialect  of  books  has  come  into  play 
as  the  dialect  of  ordinary  life.  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

6.  Full  of  affectation ; not  natural : said  of  per- 
sons. 

Cities  force  growth,  and  make  men  talkative  and  enter- 
taining, hut  they  make  them  artificial.  Emerson,  Farming. 

7t-  Artful ; subtle ; crafty ; ingenious. 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have,  with  our  needles,  created  both  one  flower. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 
Artificial  argument,  in  rhet.,  an  argument  invented  by 
the  speaker,  in  distinction  from  laws,  authorities,  etc. 
which  are  called  inartificial  arguments  or  proofs.— Arti- 
ficial caoutchouc.  See  caoutchouc.  — Artificial  cinna- 
bar. See  cinnabar.—  Artificial  classification  in  nat. 
hist.,  a method  of  arrangement  by  a few  prominent  points 
of  resemblance  or  difference,  without  reference  to  natu- 
ral affinities,  the  chief  object  being  convenience  and 
facility  of  determination.— Artificial  day.  See  day.— 
Artificial  gems,  imitations  of  gems,  made  of  a kind  of 
glass  called  paste  or  strass,  mixed  with  metallic  oxids 
capable  of  producing  the  desired  color.— Artificial  har- 
mony. See  harmony. — Artificial  horizon.  See  hori- 
zon.— Artificial  light,  any  light  except  what  proceeds 
from  the  heavenly  bodies.  — Artificial  lines,  on  a sector 
or  scale,  lines  so  contrived  as  to  represent  the  logarith- 
mic sines  and  tangents,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  line  of 
numbers,  solve  with  tolerable  exactness  questions  in 
trigonometry,  navigation,  etc.— Artificial  marble  See 
■marble. — Artificial  meerschaum.  See  meerschaum.— 
Artificial  mineral,  a mineral  made  in  the  laboratory  not 
by  processes  of  nature  alone.—  Artificial  mother  See 
brooder.— Artificial  numbers,  logarithms.— Artificial 
person.  See  person.— Artificial  printing,  a method 
of  printing  from  an  etched  plate  in  which  the  print  owes 
more  or  less  of  its  tone  to  the  way  in  which  the  ink  has 
been  spread  over  the  plate,  whether  by  playing  over  the 
surface  with  a soft  muslin  rag  rolled  together,  by  tinting 
with  a stiff  rag,  or  by  wiping  with  the  rag  only.  In  arti- 
ficial printing  difference  of  tone  is  also  obtained  by  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  pressure,  and  by  variety  of 
texture  in  the  muslin  rags  used.  Also  called  artistic  prin t- 
ing.—  Artificial  sines,  tangents,  etc.,  the  logarithms  of 
the  natural  sines,  tangents,  etc.  = Syn.  3.  Manufactured. 
— 4 and  5.  Sham,  pretended,  spurious.— 4-6.  Unnatural, 
etc.  See  factitious. 

II.  n.  1.  A production  of  art.  Sir  W.  Petty. 
[Rare.]  — 2f.  An  artificer ; an  artisan. 

No,  sir,  ye  are  deceived,  I am  no  peasant ; I am  Bunch 
the  botcher : peasants  be  ploughmen ; I am  an  artificial. 

Webster  (?),  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wall,  iii.  5. 

artificiality  (ar-ti-fish-i-al'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  artifi- 
cialities (-tiz).  [<  artificial  + -ity.]  1.  The 

quality  of  being  artificial;  appearance  of  art; 
insincerity. 

It  is  a curious  commentary  on  the  artificiality  of  our 
lives,  that  men  must  be  disguised  and  masked  before  they 
will  venture  into  the  obscure  corners  of  their  individu- 
ality, and  display  the  true  features  of  their  nature. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  55. 
2.  That  which  is  artificial ; an  artificial  thing 
or  characteristic. 

artificialize  (ar-ti-fish'al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp. 
artificialized,  ppr.  artificializing.  [<  artificial 
+ -ize.]  To  render  artificial.  [Rare.] 

It  has  artificialized  large  portions  of  mankind. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  ii.  12. 

artificially  (ar-ti-fish'al-i),  adv.  1.  In  an  arti- 
ficial manner ; by  art  or  human  skill  and  con- 
trivance. 


The  entire  spot,  church,  mansion,  cottages,  and  people, 
England  artificially  preserved 


form  a piece  of  ancient  im6iauu  < 
from  the  intrusion  of  modern  ways. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  233. 
2f.  With  good  contrivance ; with  skill  or  inge- 
nuity. 

A grove  of  stately  trees,  amongst  which  are  sheepe, 
shepherds  and  wild  beasts,  cut  very  artificially  in  a grey 
stone.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  17,  1644. 

The  spider’s  web,  finely  and  artificially  wrought. 

Tillotson,  Sermons,  I.  xv. 


artificially 

3.  Artfully;  craftily.  [Bare.] 

There  was  not,  perhaps,  in  all  England  a person  who 
understood  more  artificially  to  disguise  her  passions  than 
the  late  queen.  Swift , Change  in  Queen’s  Ministry. 

artificialness  (ar-ti-fish'al-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  artificial. 

artificioust  (ar-ti-fish'us),  a.  [<  F.  artificieux , < 
L.  artijiciosus,  made  with  art,  artificial,  < arti- 
ficium,'  art,  etc.:  see  artifice. ] Same  as  arti- 
ficial. 

artilizet  (ar'ti-Ez),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  artilized, 
ppr.  artilizing.  [<  OF.  artialiser,  make  artificial 
(Cotgrave),  as  if  < *artial,  adj.,  < art  + -ial: 
see  art,  -at,  -ize,  and  cf.  natur-al-ize.  Cf.  also 
OF.  artiller,  fortify,  equip,  also  prepare  or  do 
with  art : see  artiller. ] To  give  an  appearance 
of  art  to;  render  artificial.  [Bare.] 

If  I was  a philosopher,  says  Montaigne,  I -would  natural- 
ize art,  instead  of  artilizing  nature.  The  expression  is 
odd,  but  the  sense  is  good.  Bolingbrokc,  To  Pope. 

artillert,  «•  [ME.,  also  arteller,  < OF.  artiller, 

artillier,  arteiller  (also  articulier,  after  the  ML.) 
= Sp.  artillero  - Pg.  artilheiro  = It.  artigliere 
(ML.  reflex  artillerus,  etc.),  < ML.  *articulari- 
us  (cf.  OF.  artiller,  artillier,  fortify,  equip,  pro- 
vide with  artillery,  also  prepare  or  do  with  art, 
= Sp.  artillar  = Pg.  artilhar  = It.  artigliare, 
provide  with  artillery,  < ML.  * articular  e),  <. 
ML.  articula,  art,  articulum,  art,  artifice,  skill, 
dim.  of  L.  ar(t-)s,  art.  Cf.  engine  and  gin*,  ult. 
< L.  ingenium,  genius,  skill.  The  word  has 
also  been  referred  to  L.  articulus  (>  OF.  arteil, 
artoil),  a joint,  dim.  of  L.  artus,  a joint,  which 
is  closely  related.]  A maker  of  implements  of 
war,  especially,  a bowyer. 

artillerist  (ar-til'e-rist),  n.  [<  artillery  + -ist.\ 

1 . A person  skilled  in  designing  and  construct- 
ing artillery. 

Our  artillerists  have  paid  more  attention  ...  to  the  de- 
structive properties  ...  of  cannon  than  to  . . . range. 

R.  A.  Proctor , Light  Science,  p.  256. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  artillery;  a gun- 
ner ; an  artilleryman. 

artillery  (ar-til'e-ri),  n.  [<  ME.  artylerye,  ar- 
tylrie,  artilrie,  artelrie,  etc.,  < OF.  artillerie, 
arteillerie  = Pr.  artilheria  = Sp.  artilleria  = Pg. 
artilharia  = It.  artiglieria  (ML.  reflex  artilla- 
ria,  artilleria),  < ML.  as  if  * articularia,  fem.  ab- 
stract to  *articularius : see  artiller  and  -ery.] 
If.  Implements  of  war : in  this  sense  formerly 
with  a plural. 

With  toures  suche  as  have  castiles  and  other  maner  edi- 
fices, and  armure,  and  artilries. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
In  particular — 2f.  Engines  for  discharging  mis- 
siles, as  catapults,  bows,  crossbows,  slings,  etc. 

And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  unto  his  lad,  and  said 
unto  him,  Go,  carry  them  to  the  city.  1 Sam.  xx.  40. 

The  Parthians,  having  all  their  hope  in  artillery,  over- 
came the  Romans  of  tener  than  the  Romans  them.  A scham. 

3.  In  modern  use,  properly,  all  firearms  dis- 
charged from  carriages,  in  contradistinction  to 
small  arms , which  are  discharged  from  the 
hand  j cannon  $ ordnance.  Guns,  howitzers,  and 
mortars  are  the  three  kinds  of  artillery  employed  in  the 
land  service  of  the  United  States.  They  are  classified  as 
light  and  heavy  artillery , according  to  their  character,  and 
as  field,  siege,  and  sea-coast  artillery , according  to  their 
principal  use.  See  phrases  below. 

Hence — 4.  The  particular  troops  employed  in 
the  service  of  such  firearms. — 5.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  use  and  management  of  ord- 
nance.—Artillery  fire.  See  fire.—  Field-artillery. 

Same  as  light  artillery,  but  often  used  specifically  for  foot- 
artillery,  the  heaviest  class  of  field-artillery. — Flying  ar- 
tillery, artillery  designed  for  very  rapid  evolutions,  the 
gunners  being  either  all  mounted  or  accustomed  to  ride  up- 
on the  ammunition-chests  when  the  pieces  are  to  be  dragged 
from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another. — Foot-artillery, 
field-artillery  which  is  served  by  artillerymen  on  foot,  as 
distinguished  from  horse-artillery.  It  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  infantry.— Heavy  artillei-y,  all  artillery  not 
formed  into  batteries  or  equipped  for  field  evolutions ; it 
is  divided  into  siege  and  sea-coast  artillery. — Horse-ar- 
tillery, light  field-  or  machine-guns,  of  which  the  can- 
noneers in  manceuvering  or  marching  are  mounted  on 
horseback.  It  generally  accompanies  cavalry. — Light 
artillery,  artillery  for  service  in  the  field.  It  is  organized 
into  batteries,  and  is  armed  with  guns  of  different  cali- 
bers according  to  its  special  function,  and  with  machine- 
guns,  and  includes  flying  artillery,  foot-  or  field-artillery, 
horse-artillery,  and  mountain-artillery.  Also  called  field- 
artillery.—  Mountain-artillery,  light  artillery  of  small 
caliber,  used  in  mountain  warfare,  and  mounted  either  on 
light  carriages  or  on  pack-animals  for  transportation. — 
Park  of  artillery.  See  park.—  Royal  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery a collective  name  for  the  whole  of  the  artillery 
belonging  to  the  British  army.  This  force  is  divided  into 
a number  of  brigades,  which  in  respect  of  size  would  cor- 
respond with  the  regiments  into  which  the  other  forces 
are  divided.—  Sea-eoast  artillery,  coast  artillery, 
guns  of  the  heaviest  caliber,  used  for  the  armament  of  per- 
manent works,  chiefly  on  the  sea-coast.  Their  carriages 
do  not  subserve  the  purpose  of  transportation.  Four  sys- 
tems of  mounting  are  used  with  such  artillery,  namely,  the 
disappearing-,  the  turret-,  the  barbette-,  and  the  mortar- 
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carriage. — Siege-artillery,  artillery  used  in  attacking 
fortified  places,  and,  when  it  accompanies  armies  in  their 
operations  in  war,  mounted  on  carriages  for  transporta- 
tion; when  employed  in  the  defense  of  field-works  it  is 
sometimes  called  garrison-artillery . — Train  of  artillery, 
a number  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  mounted  on  carriages, 
with  all  their  furniture,  and  ready  for  marching. 

artillery-carriage  (ar-til'e-ri-kartaj),  n.  See 
gun-carriage. 

artillery-level  (ar-til'e-ri-lev,'/el),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  indicating  the  angle  of  elevation 
which  it  is  desired  to  give  to  a piece  of  artillery 
in  aiming.  It  is  made  to  stand  on  the  piece,  and 
marks,  by  means  of  a pendulous  pointer,  the  angle  made 
by  the  axis  of  the  piece  with  the  horizon. 

artilleryman  (ar-til'e-ri-man),  n. ; pi.  artillery- 
men (-men).  [<  artillery  4-  man.]  One  who 

serves  a piece  of  artillery  or  cannon  ; a solflier 
in  the  artillery  corps. 

artillery-plant  (ar-til'e-ri-plant),  n.  A name 
given  to  some  cultivated  species  of  Pilea,  as  P. 
serpyllifoHa  and  P.  muscosa,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America.  The  name  has  allusion  to  the  forcible 
discharge  of  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  by  the  sudden 
straightening  of  the  elastic  filaments. 

artimorantico  (ar-ti-mor-an-te'ko),  n.  An  alloy 
imitating  old  gold,  composed  of  tin,  bismuth, 
sulphur,  and  copper. 

artiodactyl,  artiodactyle  (ar'ti-o-dak'til),  a. 
and  n.  [<  NL.  artiodactylus,  < Gr.  apnog,  even  in 
number,  complete,  perfect^  exact  (<  apn,  just, 
exactly,  just  now,  < •/  *ap,  join,  fit,  reaupl. 
pres,  apapiaaeiv:  see  arts,  arm 2,  etc.),  + SAktvXoc, 
a finger,  toe : see  dactyl.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Artiodactyla ; cloven-footed;  even- 
toed. Also  artiodactylous. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Artiodactyla. 

Artiodactyla  (ar'ti-o-dak'ti-la),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  artiodactylus : see  artiodactyl.]  An 
order  or  a suborder  of  ungulate  or  hoofed  mam- 
mals which  are  cloven-footed  or  even-toed  and 
have  hoofs  in  pairs  (either  two  or  four),  as  all 
ruminants  ( Bovidce , Cervidce,  etc.)  and  hog-like 
ungulates  (Hippopotamidce,  Suidce,  etc.):  op- 
posed to  odd-toed  ungulates  or  Perissodactyla, 
as  the  horse,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  etc.  The  charac- 
ter indicated  in  the  name  is  only  one  expression  of  a wide 
difference  which  exists  between  all  the  living  ungulates  of 
the  two  series  named,  though  various  extinct  forms  go  far 
toward  bridging  over  the  gap  between  them.  The  func- 
tional digits  of  the  A rtiodactyla  are  the  third  and  fourth 
of  the  typical  pentadactyl  foot,  forming  the  pair  of  large 
true  hoofs,  in  addition  to  which  there  may  he  present  a 
pair  (second  and  fifth)  of  smaller  hoofed  digits,  the  false 
hoofs.  The  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  are  correspond- 
ingly modified,  in  typical  eases  by  the  reduction  of  the  lat- 
eral ones  (second  and  fifth)  and  the  ankylosis  of  the  en- 
larged third  and  fourth  into  a stout  single  canon-bone. 


Artiodactyl  Feet. 

A,  Yak  {Bos  grurintens).  B,  Moose  {Alces  malchis).  C,  Peccary 
{Dicotyles  torquatus).  Left  fore  foot  of  each,  s,  scaphoid;  l,  lu- 
nar ; c,  cuneiform ; t,  trapezoid ; m,  magnum  ; u,  unciform  ; /, 
pisiform;  II,  III , IV,  V,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  digits;  i, 
proximal  phalanx  ; 2,  median  phalanx ; 3,  ultimate  phalanx.  The 
fifth  digit  of  moose  is  moved  outward  to  show  its  length.  In  Bos  and 
Alces  metacarpals  III  and  IV  are  fused  in  a single  canon-bone. 

There  are  modifications  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones.  The 
femur  is  without  a third  trochanter.  The  dorsolumbar  ver- 
tebrae are,  in  general,  19 : dorsal  12-15,  lumbar  7-4.  The 
premaxillary  bones  are  more  or  less  flattened  toward  their 
ends,  and  in  the  ruminants  bear  no  teeth.  The  stomach 
is  more  or  less  subdivided  and  complex.  This  group  in- 
cludes all  the  ungulate  (not  the  solidungulate,  however) 
animals  domesticated  from  time  immemorial,  as  the  rumi- 
nants and  the  pigs,  all  the  wild  ruminants,  as  the  deer  and 
antelopes,  and  the  peccaries  and  hippopotamuses, 
artiodactyle,  a.  and  n.  See  artiodactyl. 
artiodactylous  (ar//ti-o-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [As  ar- 
tiodactyl + -oms.]  Same  as  artiodactyl. 
artisan  (ar'ti-zan,  in  England  often  ar-ti-zan'), 
n.  [Also  artizan;  < F.  artisan,  earlier  artisien. 
artist,  = Sp.  artesano  = Pg.  artesdo  = It.  arti- 
giano  (ML.  reflex  artesanus ),  < ML.  * artitianus, 
< L.  artitus,  skilled,  pp.  of  artire,  instruct  in 
arts,  < ar(t-)s,  art,  skill:  see  art2.]  1.  One 


artless 

skilled  in  any  art,  mystery,  or  trade ; a handi- 
craftsman ; a mechanic. 

The  painter  who  is  content  with  the  praise  of  the  world 
in  respect  to  what  does  not  satisfy  himself , is  not  an  artist, 
but  an  artisan.  Allston. 

The  soldier  was  on  a sudden  converted  into  an  artisan, 
and,  instead  of  war,  the  camp  echoed  with  the  sounds  of 
peaceful  labor.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  1. 15. 

2f.  One  skilled  in  a fine  art ; an  artist. 

Best  and  happiest  artisan, 

Best  of  painters.  Guardian. 

artist  (iir'tist),  n.  [<  F.  artiste  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  ar- 
tiste, < ML.  artista,  < L.  ar(t-)s,  art:  see  art2  and 
-ist. ] If.  A person  of  especial  skill  or  ability 
in  any  field ; one  who  is  highly  accomplished ; 
especially,  one  versed  in  the  liberal  arts. 

The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 
Some  will  make  me  the  pattern  of  ignorance  for  mak- 
ing this  Sealiger  [Julius  Cajsar]  the  pattern  of  the  general 
artist,  whose  own  son  Joseph  might  have  been  liis  father 
in  many  arts.  Fuller. 

2.  One  skilled  in  a trade ; one  who  is  master 
of  a manual  art ; a good  workman  in  any  trade : 
as,  a tonsorial  artist . [Obsolete,  colloquial,  or 
vulgar.] 

When  I made  this  an  artist  undertook  to  imitate  it,  but 
using  another  way,  fell  much  short.  Newton. 

“ You  shall  have  no  cause  to  rue  the  delay,”  said  the 
smith,  “ for  your  horse  shall  be  better  fed  in  the  mean- 
time than  he  hath  been  this  morning,  and  made  fitter  for 
travel.”  With  that  the  artist  left  the  vault,  and  returned 
after  a few  minutes  interval.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  I.  ix. 

3.  One  who  practises  any  one,  or  any  branch, 
of  the  fine  arts ; specifically,  a painter  or  a 
sculptor. 

Miss  Sharp’s  father  was  an  artist , and  in  that  quality  had 
given  lessons  of  drawing  in  Miss  P.’s  school. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  I.  ii. 
Love,  unperceived, 

A more  ideal  artist  he  than  all, 

Came,  drew  your  pencil  from  you. 

Tennyson,  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

4.  A member  of  one  of  the  histrionic  profes- 
sions, as  an  actor,  a tenor,  or  a dancer. — 5.  In 
universities,  a student  in  the  faculty  of  arts. 

— 6f.  One  who  practises  artifice;  a trickster, 
artiste  (ar-test'),  n.  [F.,  an  artist:  see  artist.] 

One  who  is  peculiarly  dexterous  or  skilful  in 
the  practice  of  some  art  not  one  of  the  fine 
arts;  one  who  makes  an  art  of  his  employ- 
ment, as  a dancer,  a liair-dresser,  or  a cook : 
same  as  artist,  2 and  4. 

artistic  (iir-tis'tik),  a.  [<  F.  arttstique,  < artiste : 
see  artist  and  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  art  in  any 
sense,  or  to  artists  ; characterized  by  or  in  con- 
formity with  art  or  with  an  art ; displaying  per- 
fection of  design  or  conception  and  execution  ; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
art  in  the  esthetic  sense ; pertaining  to  one  of 
the  fine  arts. 

To  he  artistic , that  is,  to  excite  the  feeling  of  beauty 
effectually,  the  notes  [of  a song]  must  not  be  all  forte  or 
all  piano ; and  the  execution  is  the  filler  the  more  numer- 
ous the  gradations — supposing  these  are  such  as  to  satisfy 
other  requirements.  II.  Spencer,  Brin,  of  Psychol.,  § 537. 
Artistic  printing,  in  etching,  same  as  artificial  print- 
ing (which  see,  under  artificial). 

artistical  (ar-tis'ti-kal),  a.  1.  Same  as  artistic. 

— 2|.  Produced  by  ai  t ; artificial, 
artistically  (iir-tis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  artistic 

manner. 

artist-like  (ar'tist-lik),  a.  1.  Befitting  an  ar- 
tist.— 2.  Executed  in  the  manner  of  an  artist ; 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  art. 

To  tliis  day,  though  we  have  more  finished  drawings,  we 
have  no  designs  that  are  more  artist-like. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Induct.  Sciences,  xvii.  2. 

artistry  (ar'tis-tri),  n.  [<  artist  + -ry : see  -ery.] 

1 . Artistic  pursuits  collectively.  Browning. — 

2.  Artistic  workmanship  or  effect;  artistic 
quality. 

The  scene  overbowered  by  these  heavenly  frescoes, 
moldering  there  in  their  airy  artistry ! 

II.  James , Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  203. 

Artium  Baccalaureus  (ar'ti-um  bak-a-la're- 
us).  [ML..NL.]  Bachelor  of  Arts.  See  bachelor. 
Artium  Magister  (ar'ti-um  ma-jis'ter).  [ML., 
NL.]  Master  of  Arts.  See  master. 
artizet  (iir'tiz),  v.  [<  art 2 + -ize.]  I.  trams.  To 
form  by  art. 

II.  intrans.  To  live  by  or  exercise  an  art. 
Florio. 

artless  (art'les),  a.  [<  art"21  + -less.']  1.  Un- 
skilful ; wanting  art,  knowledge,  or  skill. 

The  high-shoed  plowman,  should  he  quit  the  land,  . 
Artless  of  stars,  and  of  the  moving  sand. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius,  Satires,  v.  149. 

In  early  times  very  little  that  resembles  modern  joinery 
was  known  ; every  part  was  rude,  and  joined  in  the  most 
artless  manner.  Encyc.  Brit. , IV . 485. 


artless 

2.  Without  knowledge  of  art ; ignorant  of  the 
fine  arts.  [Rare.] 

And  as  for  Mr.  Buskin's  world  of  art  being  a Diace 
where  he  may  take  life  easily,  woe  to  the  luckless  mortal 
who  enters  it  with  any  such  disposition.  . . The  noor 
wanderer  soon  begins  to  look  back  with  infinite  longing 
to  the  lost  paradise  of  the  artless. 

H.  J ames,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  68. 

3 Showing  no  artistic  skill ; inartistic  ; rude. 
[Rare.] 

Had  it  been  a practice  of  the  Saxons  to  set  up  these 
assemblages  of  artless  and  massy  pillars,  more  specimens 
would  have  remained,  T.  Warton,  Hist,  of  Kiddington. 

4.  Free  from  guile,  craft,  or  stratagem:  simple: 
sincere ; unaffected ; undesigning : unsophisti- 
cated : as,  an  artless  mind. 

The  little  artless  Kosey  warbled  on  her  pretty  ditties. 

Thackeray,  The  Newcomes,  II.  58. 
fSyn.  4.  Guileless,  open,  candid,  frank,  natural,  unaf- 
fected, ingenuous,  simple-minded,  naive,  honest, 
artlessly  (art'les-li),  adv.  In  an  artless  man- 
ner. (a)  Without  art  or  skill.  [Rare.]  (ft)  With- 
out guile ; naturally ; sincerely ; unaffectedly. 

Some  buds  she  arranged  with  a vast  deal  of  care, 
lo  look  as  if  artlessly  twined  in  her  hair. 

Lowell , Fable  for  Critics. 

artlessness  (art'les-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  artless ; simplicity  ; sincerity  : unaffect- 
edness. 

axtlyt  (art'li)  a.  [<  art*  + -ly  1.]  Artistic: 
skilful;  artful.  [Rare.] 

Their  artly  and  pleasing  relation. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  ix.  212. 

artocarpad  (iir-to-kar'pad),  n.  A member  of 
the  tribe  Artocarpew.  Lindley. 

Artocarpeae  (ar-to-kar'pe-e),  n.  pi.  [NL„  < Ar- 
tocarpus, q.  y ] A tribe  of  trees  or  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  family  Moracete,  but  by  some 
botanists  retained  as  a distinct  family,  charac- 
terized generally  by  a milky  juice,  small  uni- 
sexual flowers  numerous  upon  a fleshy  recep- 
tacle, erect  anthers,  and  pendulous  ovules. 
There  are  about  25  genera,  including  the  fig  (Ficus)  the 
cow-tree  (Piratinera),  the  upas  (Ipo),  the  india-rubber 
tree  of  Centra]  America  ( Castilloa ),  and  the  breadfruit 
(Artocarpiu).  The  tribe  is  mostly  tropical,  and  is  repre- 

in’sontiem  Flo?Wad  ^ °n'y  ,by  a few  8peciea  ot  Ficu‘ 
artocarpous,  artocarpeous  (ar-to-kar'pus, 
-pe-us),  o.  [<  NL.  Artocarpus  + -bus,  -eons, 
q.  v.J  Relating  to  the  Artocarpew,  or  to  the 
breadfruit-tree. 

Artocarpus  (ar-to-kar'pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aproc  bread  (of  unknown  origin),  + manic , 
fruit.]  A genus  of  tropical  trees  of  the  family 
Moracese,  tribe  Artocarpew.  Many  species  are 
known,  some  of  which  in  the  forests  of  Bengal  and  M alabar 
yield  valuable  timber,  called  angili-wood.  The  most  im- 
portant species  is  A.  communis,  the  breadfruit-tree  of  the 
South  Sea  islands.  See  breadfruit-tree.  The  iaca-tree  or 
jack-tree,  A.  mtegnfolia,  is  the  breadfruit  of  tropical  Asia 
where  it  is  extensively  used  for  food.  See  jackfrv.it. 

artolatert,  ».  [<  Gr.  aproc,  bread,  4-  A.arprjc, 
worship.  See  artolatry.)  A worshiper  of  bread, 
artolatryt  (ar-tol  a-tri),  n.  [ ( Gr.  aproc,  bread, 

+ harpua,  _ worship.]  The  worship  of  bread, 
.especially  m the  mass  or  eucharist. 
artophagous  (ar-tof'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  aproc. 

bread,  + 9aydv,  eat.]  Bread-eating, 
artophorion  (iir-to-fo'ri-on),  pi.  artophoria 
1-a;.,  [Gr.  aprotboptov,  a pyx,  a bread-basket 
(cf.  aprotpipoc,  holding  bread),  < aproc,  bread,  + 
-qipoc,  < Mpetv  — E.  heart.)  In  the  Gr.  Ch„  a 
pyx.  J,  M.  Neale , Eastern  Church,  i. 
artotype  (ar'to-tip),  n.  [Irreg.  < art2  + type .] 

A form  of  photolithograph  printed  in  ink  from 
a photographic  plate  in  bichromated  gelatin, 
artotypy  (ar'to-ti-pi),  n.  The  art  or  process 
ot  making  artotypes. 

Artotynte  (ar-to-tl'rit),  n.  [<  LL.  Artotyritce, 
pi.,  < Gr.  aprorvpoc,  bread  and  cheese,  < aproc, 
bread,  + rvpdc,  cheese.  Cf.  butter .)  One  of  a 
sect  in  the  primitive  church  who  used  bread 
and  cheese  m the  eueharist,  alleging  that  the 
first  oblations  of  man  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks.  They 
admitted  women  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the 
episcopate. 

artsman  (arts'man),  n. ; pi.  artsmen  (-men). 

[<  arts,  poss.  of  art2,  + man.  Cf.  craftsman .) 

A man  skilled  in  an  art  or  in  the  arts : espe- 
cially, a learned  man ; a scholar.  [Archaic.] 

The if’*!1  of  aU  sciences  which  maketh  the  artsman  differ 
from  the  inexpert  is  in  the  middle  proposition. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  xiii.  § 2. 

„ . „ The  triumphs  of  an  artsman 
O er  all  infirmities. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iv.  4. 
aAmf'ri  ,is  bterally  without  conscious  and  systema- 
tized,  selected  knowledge,  which  is  science ; and  no  scien- 
tific man  can  remain  absolutely  inoperative. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  195. 
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art-union  (art'u-nyon),  n.  An  association  or 
society  the  object  of  which  is  to  cultivate  art, 
to  aid  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  and  love 
tor  the  arts  of  design,  or  to  give  encouragement 
and  aid  to  artists.  The  method  employed  by  associa- 

of  WOTks  Of  « ‘t'l1111!01!3  has  bee“  usualbr  the  distribution 
of  woiks  of  ait  by  lot  among  subscribers  to  their  funds 
this  distribution  being  the  chief  inducement  for  subserip- 
lnl,l  art-unions  were  at  one  time  numerous  in  the 
united  otates,  but  they  were  generally  declared  bv  the 
courts  to  be  of  the  nature  of  lotteries,  and  therefore  illegal 

artus  (ar  tus),  n. ; pi.  artus.  [L.,  a joint,  a, 
limb : see  article .]  In  anat .,  a limb ; a member • 

aJ^  extremity,  Artus  abdominalis,  artus  pelvi- 
CUS,  artus  posticus,  the  abdominal,  pelvic,  or  hind  limb 
—Artus  anticus,  artus  pectoralis,  the  fore  limb,  or 
pectoral  limb.  ’ 

art-wormt,  n.  [As  art(er)  + worm .]  Same  as 
arter. 

Arum  (a'rum),  n.  [L.,  also  aron,  < Gr.  apov, 
the  wake-rohin.]  1.  A genus  of  plants,  of  the 
family  Aracese,  na- 
tives of  Europe 
and  of  regions 
bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  only  British  spe- 
cies  is  A.  maculatum 
(vyake-robin,  cuckoo- 
pint,  or  lords-and- 


Wake-robiu  ( Arum  maculatum). 


ladies),  the  root  of 
which  yields  a starch 
known  as  Portland 
sago  or  arrowroot. 
See  also  cut  under 
Aracese. 

2.  [ l . <*.]  A name 
given  in  the 
United  States  to 
. .,  . , plants  belonging 

to  the  family  Aracese,  hut  not  to  the  glnu! 
At  uni  ( although  some  of  them  were  formerly  so 
classed),  aS  t,le  arrow-arum  ( Peltandra  Virgini- 
ca),  the  dragon-arum  (Ariseema  Dracontium), 
and  the  water-arum  (Calla  palustris). 
Arundelian  (ar-un-de'lyan),  a.  Pertaining  to 
anEarl  of  Arundel,  particularly  to  Thomas  How- 
ard, Earl  of  Arundel  and  of  Norfolk  (1592-1646) 
— Arundelian  or  Arundel  marbles.  See  marble. 

0113  (ar-un-dif'e-rus),  a.  [^  L.  arum - 
dyer,  harundifer , cane-bearing,  < harundo,  reed, 
cane,  -r  ferre  = ftear1.]  Producing  reeds  or 
canes. 

arundinaceous  (a-run-di-na ' shius),  a.  [<  L. 
arundinaceus,  liarundinaceus,  like  a reed,  < ha- 
rundo (-din-),  a reed,  cane.]  Pertaining  to  a 
reed;  resembling  a reed  or  cane. 

Arundinaria  (a-run-di-na 'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Arundo  (Arundin-)  + -aria.)  A"  genus  of  tall 
woody  grasses,  allied  to  the  bamboo,  includ- 
ing about  25  species  of  America  and  Asia. 
A.macrosperma,  the  cane  of  the  southern  United  States 
and  A.  tecta,  the  small  or  switch  cane,  are  the  only  bam- 
busaceous  species  that  are  found  in  North  America  north 
of  Mexico.  I he  cane  ranges  from  Texas  to  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  occupying  rich  river-bottoms  and  forming  dense 
cane-brakes.  It  grows  to  a height  of  from  10  to  40  feet 
rarely  producing  seed.  It  is  used  for  fishing-rods  and  va- 
rious other  purposes,  and  cattle  and  hogs  are  fond  of  the 
young  plants  and  the  seed* 

arundineous  (ar-im-diri/e-us),  a.  [<  L.  arundi- 
neus,  harundineus,  reedy,  like  a reed,  < harundo 
(-dm-),  a reed.]  Resembling  a reed;  reedy. 
Arundinicola  (a-run-di-nik'6-la),  n . [NL.  < 
lu  arundo,  harundo  (-din-),  reed,  + colere,  in- 
habit.] A genus  of  South  American  clama- 
torial  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Tyrannidce. 
A.  leucocephala  and  A.  dominicana  are  two  Bra- 
zilian species.  Lafresnaye,  1839. 
arundinose  (a-run'di-nos),  a.  [<  L.  arundino- 
sus,  better  harundinosus,  abounding  in  reeds  < 
liarundo  (-din-),  a reed.]  Abounding  in  reeds. 
Arundo  (a-run'do),  n.  [L.  arundo,  better  ha- 
rundo, a reed.]  A genus  of  tall  reedy  grasses, 
with  large,  dense  flowering  panicles.  There  are 
6 or  7 species  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  of  which 
-ki.  lfonax : is  the  most  common,  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  East,  and  also  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated 
and  attains  a height  of  9 or  10  feet,  or  even  more,  with 
broad  and  long  leaves.  Its  canes  or  stems  are  imported 
from  Spam  and  Portugal  for  the  use  of  weavers  and  for 
nshlng-rpds. 

arura  (a-ro'ra),  n.  [<  Gr.  apovpa,  tilled  or  arable 
land,  ground,  a measuro  of  land  in  Egypt,  < 
apoeiv,  plow,  = L.  arare,  plow:  see  arable .]  An 
ancient  Egyptian  measure  of  surface,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  the  square  of  100  cubits, 
which  would  be  27.35  ares,  or  0.676  of  an  Eng- 
lish acre.  Under  Homan  rule  in  Egypt  another  arura 
was  established,  equal  to  2 jugera,  which  was  V of  the 
old  arura.  Also  spelled  aroura. 

aruspex,  aruspice  (a-rus'peks,  -pis),  n.:  pi. 
aruspices  (-pi-sez).  See  haruspex. 
aruspicy  (a-rus'pi-si),  n.  See  haruspicy. 


ary 

arvalU  arvel  (ar'val,  -vel),  n.  and  a.  [Now 
only  dial. , also  arvil  and  averill , formerly  arvall 
arvell  < ME.  arvell  (cf.  equiv.  W.  arwyl,  appar! 
adapted  from  the  E. ),  appar.  < Icel.  erfiol = OSw. 
arvol  = Dan.  arveol,  a wake,  a funeral  feast  (cf 
Icel.  crfi  and  erfdha-oldr,  the  same),  < Icel.  arfr 
( — few.  arft=z  Dan.  arv  = AS.  erfe,  yrfe),  inheri- 
tance,  + 61,  an  ale,  a feast:  see  ale,  and  cf. 
bridcil.)  I.  n.  A funeral  feast ; awake. 

II.  a.  Connected  with  or  relating  to  funeral 
celebrations. 

Tile  marriage  and  arval  gatherings  after  the  summer. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  620. 

arval2  (ar'val),  a.  [<  L.  arvalis,  < arvum,  a field, 
prop.  neut.  of  anus,  that  has  been  plowed,  < 
arare,  plow:  see  arable.)  Pertaining  or  relat- 

“P^wed  land — Arval  Brethren  or 
Brothers  (Latin,  Fratres  Arvales),  a college  nominally  of 
wUhV»  flneuts  m an?i“t  Some,  who  offered  sacrifices, 
™h  a ceremonial,  to  the  rural  goddess  Dia.  The 
anlw!  ?lem  never  give  more  than  nine  names,  but  the 
with  t woiSo  supp“sed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Konnilus 
fnJter  hlith  members>  consisting  of  himself  and  his  eleven 
tnStr^b™tber?’aS0?9  of  hls  nurse  Acca  Lanrentia.  One  of 
°v!pal  dutles  was  the  annual  performance  of  the 
public  ambaryalia  on  the  borders  of  the  country,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  private  ones.  See  ambarvalia.  The 
college  existed  till  about  a.  d.  400. 
arvel,  n.  and  a.  See  arvall. 

Arviccda  (iir-vik'o-lii),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  arvum,  a 
field,  arable  land  (see  arval 2),  + colere,  inhabit.] 

1 he  central  and  typical  genus  of  the  subfam- 
ily Amcolmw,  containing  the  great  bulk  of  the 
species  which  have  perennial  prismatic  molars 


Meadow-mouse  ( Arvicola  riparius). 


ungrooved  incisors,  and  no  special  peculiarity 

water  voiai1  °J  The  hest-known  species  are  the 

j’  ™’™!-  ar"  , fleld-vole  of  Europe,  A.  amphibius  and 
A agrestw,  and  several  meadow-mice  of  North  America 
as  A.  npanus  and  A.  pmetorum.  Now  -hMicrotus. 

arvicolid  (ar-vik’  o-lid),  n.  Same  as  arvicoline. 
Arvicolldse  (ar-vi-kol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ar- 
vicola + -idee.  ] The  Arvicolince,  rated  as  a fam- 
ily. _ Waterhouse,  1840. 

Arvicolin®  (ar-vik-6-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL  < 
Armcola  + -incc.)  One  of  several  subfamilies 
mto  which  the  family  Muridm  is  divided,  it 
th?8,e,  ni!,rine  rodents  which  (except  Evotomys ) 
have  the  following  characters : perennially  growing 
prismatic,  rootless  molars,  with  fiat  crowns  and  serrate 
periphery  ; incisors  usually  broader  transversely  than  in 
the  opposite  direction  ; the  root  of  the  under  incisor  some- 
times  causing  a protuberance  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
mamhbular  ramus  between  the  condyloid  process  and 
the  strong  hamulate  angle  of  the  mandible,  which  latter 
attams  the  level  of  the  molar  crowns ; the  zygomata  high 
and  wide,  not  dipping  to  the  level  of  the  arched  palate 
f“!?  ‘b  lla.8a}  bonea  produced  beyond  the  premaxil- 
lanes , and  the  dental  formula  of  16  teeth,  there  bein"- 1 
incisor  and  3 molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  without 
any  canines  or  premolars.  The  Arvicolince  are  specially 
charactenstm  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  very 
abundant  mlugh  latitudes.  They  include  all  kinds  of 
voles  or  field-mice  properly  so  called,  the  water-rat  of 
Europe  the  meadow-mice  of  America,  the  lemmings,  the 
muskrat,  etc.  The  leading  genera  are : Evotomys  (Coues), 
At  mcola  (Lacdpede)  with  its  several  subdivisions,  Syrian- 
toniys  /(Bmrd),  Myodes  (Pallas),  Cuniculus  (Wagler),  and 
Liber  (Cuvier).  The  species  are  very  numerous 

arvicoline  (ar-vik'6-lin),  a.  and  ».  [<  NL.  cr- 
vicolinus:  see  Arvicolince.)  I .a.  1.  Inhabiting 
fields. — 2.  In  zool.,  having  the  characters  of 
the  Arvicolince. 

II.  it.  A rodent  of  the  subfamily  Anicolinee. 
Also  called  arvicolid. 

arvicolous  (ar-vik'o-lus),  a.  Same  as  arvico- 
line, 1. 

arwet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  arrow. 
Chaucer. 

ary  (ar'i  or  er'i),  a [Formerly  also  ery,  a modi- 
fication of  e'er  a for  ever  a (with  ever  in  a gen- 
eralizing sense)  toward  any,  of  which  ary  is 
now  regarded  as  a dial.  form.  Cf.  the  negative 
nary.)  Any:  as,  I haven’t  seen  ary  one  of 
them.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 


-ary 
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-ary1.  [L.  -arius 


ius  (fern,  -aria,  neut.  -arium),  > It.  — nX  bo°dfwi?h  Si”’  USed  ““  the  a"“m  “ 
-ario,  -ajo,  Sp.  Pg.  -ano,  OP,  reg.  -air,  usually  aryepigi0ttic  (ar,/i-ep-i-glot'ik),  a.  [<  ary(te- 
-ier,  -er  (>  MB.  -er,  E.  -er,  q.  v. ; m some  oases  4.  epiglottic.]  Same  as  aryteno-epiglottic. 

~arl2’  lat2SPa\SnffiS8STT  nthi'nrishl  OC-  Folds  of  mucous  membrane,  extending  from  the  epi- 

-aire.  Cf.  -ary2.}  A suffix  01  Latin  origin,  OC  „]ottis  t[)e  arytenoid  cartilages,  are  the  aryepiglottic 
curring  (1)  in  adjectives,  as  m arbitrary,  con-  iigaments.  Huxley , Anat.  Vert.,  p.  93. 

trary,  primary,  secondary,  sumptuary,  etc.,  and  ,rveD;giotti(lean  (ar-i-ep'T-glo-tid'e-an),  a. 
(2)  in  nouns  denoting  either  Same  as  aryteno-epiglottic. 

antiquary,  apothecary,  notary,  secretary { etc.,  aryteno_epfglotti£  (ar-i-te"n6-ep-i-glot'ik),  a. 

[<  aryteno(ul)  + epiglottic .]  In  anat.,  pertain- 


or  (b)  things,  as  books,  writings,  etc.,  as  in  dic- 
tionary, glossary,  breviary,  diary,  vocabulary, 
formulary,  etc.,  or  (c)  places,  repositories,  etc., 
as  in  apiary,  granary,  piscary,  library,  reli- 
quary, sanctuary,  etc. 

-ary2.  [L.  -aris  (neut.  -are),  > It.  -are,  Sp.  Pg. 
-ar,  OF.  reg.  -er,  -ier 
- ar 3,  q.  v.),  later  ■ 

-aryl.)  A suffix  of  Latin  origin,  another  form 
of  -ars,  occurring  in  adjectives,  as  auxiliary, 
capillary,  exemplary,  military,  salutary,  etc., 
some  of  which  are  also  used  as  nouns,  as  auxili- 
ary, capillary,  military, _etc. 

Arya  (ar'ya),  n.  [Skt.  Arya:  see  Aryan.]  Same 
as  Aryan. 

But  besides  these  Aryas  there  were  also  the  Dasyus, 
of  whom  we  learn  little  but  that  they  were  dark  in  com- 
plexion and  constantly  at  war  with  the  Aryas. 

J.  Robson,  Hinduism,  p.  13. 

Aryan  (ar'yan  or  ar'ian),  a.  and  n.  [Also  writ- 


ing to  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  epiglot- 
tis  Aryteno-epiglottic  fold,  one  of  two  folds  of  mu- 

cous membrane  passing  from  the  tips  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  and  the  cornicula  laryngis  to  the  lateral  margins 

, of  the  epiglottis.  ...... 

(>ME.  -er,  mod.  E. restored  aryteno-epiglottidean  (ar-i-te//no-ep"i-glo- 
-aire,  mixed  with  -aire,  E.  tid'e-an),  a.  [<  aryteno-epiglottideus  + -an.] 
Same  as  aryteno-epiglottic. 
aryteno-epiglottideus  (ar-i-te//no-ep"i-glo-tid'- 
e-us),  n. ; pi.  aryteno-epiglottidei  (-1).  [NL.]  The 
name  of  one  of  two  pairs  of  small  muscles  of  the 
larynx  extending  from  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
to  or  toward  the  epiglottis — Aiyteno-epiglotti- 
deus  inferior,  muscular  fibers  arising  from  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  and  spreading  out  upon  the  laryngeal  pouch, 
which  is  compressed  by  the  action  of  the  muscle.  Also 
called  compressor  sacculi  laryngis. — Aryteno-epiglotti- 
deus superior,  a few  muscular  fibers  extending  from  the 
apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  the  aryteno-epiglot- 
v„  j „ tidean  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 

ten  Arian,  after  L.  Arianus,  belonging  to  Ariana  arytenoglottidean  (ar-i-te,/nd-glo-tid'e-an),  a. 
or  Aria,  Gr.  ’A pda,  ’Apia,  or  ’ 'Apia , the  eastern  part  Same  as  aryteno-epiglottic. 
of  ancient  Persia,  < Skt.  Arya,  the  name  by  which  arytenoid  (ar-i-te'noid),  a.  and 

the  Sanskrit-speaking  immigrants  into  India  -* ‘*™  ' 

called  themselves,  in  distinction  from  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  country,  whom  they  called  Dasyu, 

Sudra,  etc.  The  ancient  Persians  gave  them- 
selves the  same  title  (OPers.  Ariya,  Zend  Ai- 
ry a)  ; and  it  appears  in  the  name  of  their  coun- 


try, Airy  ana  or  Iran : see  Iranic.  There  are  no 
traces  of  tho  word  to  be  found  outside  of  these 
two  languages.  Its  origin  is  obscure  and  dis- 


[<  NL.  ary- 

tcenoides,  < Gr.  apwcuvoeidf/c ;<  apvraiva,  fem.  form 
of  a pvryp,  a ladle  or  cup  (<  apveiv,  draw  water),  + 
cMof,  form.]  I.  a.  Ladle-  or  cup-shaped:  in 
anat.,  applied  to  two  small  cartilages  at  the  top 
of  the  larynx,  and  also  to  the  muscles  connect- 
ed with  these  cartilages — Arytenoid  cartilages. 
See  cartilage. — Arytenoid  gland.  See  gland.— Aryte- 
noid  muscle.  Same  as  arytenoideus. 

II.  n.  An  arytenoid  cartilage. 


^ntedTnot  Pob.  tUThas^ “anything  to  do  arytenoida!  (ar'i-tf-noi'dal),  a.  Same  as  on 


with  a root  *ar,  plow.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Aryans  or  to  their  speech.  See  II. 

Our  faith,  our  customs,  our  language,  were  all  but  frag- 
ments of  the  primitive  Aryan  stock  common  to  Rome  and 
Germany.  E.  A.  Freeman , Amer.  Leets.,  p.  118. 

II.  n.  1.  A member  of  the  eastern  or  Asiatic 
division  of  the  Indo-European  family,  occupy- 
ing the  territories  between  Mesopotamia  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  two  subdivisions  of 
Persia,  or  Iran,  and  India.  [This  is  the  older,  more 
scientific,  and  still  widely  current  use  of  the  word.  More 
recent,  but  increasingly  popular,  is  the  second  use.] 

2.  An  Indo-European  or  Indo-German  or  Ja- 
phetite ; a member  of  that  section  of  the  hu- 
man race  which  includes  the  Hindus  and  Irani- 
ans (Persians)  as  its  eastern  or  Asiatic  division, 
and  the  Greeks,  Italians,  Celts,  Slavonians^  and 
Germans  or  Teutons  as  its  western  or  Euro- 
pean division.  The  languages  of  all  these  branches 
or  groups  of  peoples  are  akin  ; that  is  to  say,  they  are  de- 
scendants of  one  original  tongue,  once  spoken  in  a limited 
locality  by  a single  community,  but  where  or  when  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

Many  words  still  live  in  India  and  England  that  have 
witnessed  the  first  separation  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern Aryans , and  these  are  witnesses  not  to  he  shaken  by 
any  cross-examination.  The  terms  for  God,  for  house,  for 
father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  for  dog  and  cow,  for  heart 
and  tears,  for  axe  and  tree,  identical  in  all  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean idioms,  are  like  the  watchwords  of  soldiers.  We 
challenge  the  seeming  stranger ; and  whether  he  answer 
with  the  lips  of  a Greek,  a German,  or  an  Indian,  we  rec- 
ognize him  as  one  of  ourselves.  There  was  a time  when 
the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Slavonians, 
the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the  Persians  and  Hindus,  were 
living  together  beneath  the  same  roof,  separate  from  the 
ancestors  of  the  Semitic  and  Turanian  races.  Max  Muller. 

Aryandic  (ar-yan'dik),  a.  Originating  with 
. Aryandes,  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt,  condemned 
to  death  by  Darius  for  coining  silver  finer  than 
that  of  the  great  king  himself — Aryandic  coin, 
a coin  struck  by  Aryandes. 

Aryanize  (ar'yan-iz  or  ar'ian-iz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  Aryanized,  ppr.  Arydnizing.  [<  Aryan 
4-  -ize.]  To  render  Aryan  in  character  or 
appearance;  impart  Aryan  peculiarities  to. 
[Rare.] 

European  artists  who  have  not  lived  among  the  African 
race  sometimes  try  their  hands  at  a pretty  negress,  but 
they  always  Aryanize  the  type. 

G.  Allen,  Physiol.  Aesthetics,  p.  241. 

aryballus  (ar-i-bal'us),  n. ; pi.  aryballi  (-1).  [< 
Gr.  apvfiaMog,  a bag  or  purse  made  so  as  to  draw 
close,  a vessel  so  shaped.]  In 
archceol.,  a form  of  Greek  vase. 

Probably  m ancient  times  this  name 
was  applied  to  a large  vase  with  a 
small  neck,  used  (or  carrying  water  to 
the  bath.  In  modem  arclueological 
nomenclature,  it  generally  denotes  a 
small  vase  shaped  Uke  a ball,  with  a 
short  neck  and  a small  orifice  sur*  Archaic  Aryballus. 


tenoid. 

arytenoideus  (ar’T-te-noi'de-iis),  n.;  pi.  aryte- 
noidei  (-1).  [NL.:  see  arytenoid.]  The  aryte- 

noid muscle,  a muscle  of  the  larynx  passing 
transversely  behind  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
from  one  to  the  other — Arytenoideus  major,  the 
arytenoideus.— Arytenoideus  minor.  Same  as  aryte- 
noideus  obliquus. — Arytenoideus  obliquus,  two  small 
oblique  bundles  of  muscular  fibers  crossing  behind  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  regarded  as  parts  of  the  aryteno-epi- 
glottidean muscles.— Arytenoideus  transversus,  the 
arytenoideus. 

as1  (az),  adv.,  conj.,  and  pron.  [<  ME.  as.  ase, 
als,  alse,  also,  alsa,  alswa,  al  so,  al  swa,  < AS. 
alswa,  ealswa,  eal  swd  (=  OS.  also  = OPries. 
as,  ase,  asa,  als,  alse,  alsa  = D.  als  = OHG. 
also,  MHG.  also,  alse,  G.  also,  als),  lit.  ‘ all  so,’ 
wholly  so,  quite  so,  just  so,  being  the  demon- 
strative adv.  so,  qualified  by  the  intensive  adv. 
all.  As  a demonstrative,  the  word  retains  its 
full  form  (see  also) ; as  a relative  or  correlative, 
the  word,  through  weakening  of  force  and  ac- 
cent, has  been  reduced  to  as.  As  is  thus  his- 
torically so  with  an  absorbed  intensive,  whose 
force  has  disappeared ; and  it  has  all  the  rela- 
tional uses  of  so,  the  differences  being  only  idio- 
matical.  The  peculiar  form  and  uses  of  as  have 
arisen  out  of  the  correlation  so  . . . so  (AS.  sit'd 
. . . sit'd,  oi',  without  separation,  swd  swa),  in 
which  both  terms  were  orig.  demonstrative. 
The  second  term  passed  into  the  relative  use, 
and  the  first,  remaining  demonstrative,  was 
strengthened  by  the  adv.  all  (AS.  cal  swd  . . . 
swd).  The  second  term,  as  a relative,  became 
weak  in  accent,  and,  after  assuming  the  prefix 
all  in  conformity  to  the  first,  was  gradually  re- 
duced, through  also,  alse,  als,  ase,  to  as,  to  which, 
in  turn,  the  first  term  in  many  constructions 
conformed.  The  resulting  correlations  so  . . . 
so,  so  ...  as,  as  ...  so,  as  ..  . as,  through 
involution  of  uses,  transposition  of  clauses,  and 
ellipsis  of  one  or  the  other  term,  extending  often 
to  the  whole  clause,  present  in  mod.  E.  a com- 
plication of  constructions  which  cannot  be  fully 
exhibited  except  at  great  length,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  earlier  uses.  They  are  also  in- 
volved with  the  kindred  correlations  such  . . . 
as  ( such  being  historically  so,  with  an  absorbed 
relational  suffix)  and  same  ...  as,  in  which 
the  relative  conj.  as  varies  with  that,  and  leads 
to  the  use  of  as  as  a simple  relative  pronoun.] 
I.  adv.  {demonstrative  or  antecedent).  The  ante- 
cedent in  the  correlation  as  ...  so,  or  as  . . . 
as:  In  that  degree;  to  that  extent;  so  far.  The 
correlation  as  ...  so  is  obsolete ; as  ...  as  is  in  ex- 
tremely common  use,  being,  besides  like,  the  regular  for- 
mula of  comparison  to  express  likeness  or  equality : as,  as 
black  as  jet,  as  cold  as  ice,  as  wise  as  Solomon,  etc.;  the 


as 

verb  in  the  relative  clause,  when  the  same  as  in  the  prin 
cipal  clause,  being  usually  omitted : as,  it  is  as  cold  a* 
ice  (sc.  is) ; come  as  soon  as  you  can  (sc.  come). 

He  was  al  so  [var.  also , als,  as]  fresche  as  is  the  moneth 
of  Mai.  Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  92. 

Lo  ! whiche  sleightes  and  subtiltees 
In  wommen  ben  ! for  ay  as  bisy  as  bees 
Ben  they,  vs  sely  men  for  to  deceyve. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  Prol.,  1.  4. 

We  [Americans]  use  these  words  [faith  and  hope]  as  if 
they  were  as  obsolete  as  Selah  and  Amen. 

Emerson,  Man  the  Reformer. 

The  relative  clause  is  often  omitted,  especially  in  collo- 
quial speech,  being  inferred  from  the  antecedent : as,  this 
will  do  as  well  (sc.  as  that) ; I would  as  lief  walk  (sc.  as 
ride). 

The  bad  man  shall  attend  as  bad  a master. 

Fletcher , Wife  for  a Month,  v.  3. 

I will  be  temperate 
In  speaking,  and  as  just  in  hearing. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Pliilaster,  iv.  3. 

These  scruples  to  many  perhaps  seem  pretended,  to 
others,  upon  as  good  grounds,  may  seem  real. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

The  appointment  of  a regular  wit  has  long  ceased  to  he 
a part  of  the  economy  of  a morning  paper.  Editors  find 
their  own  jokes,  or  do  as  well  without  them. 

Lamb,  Newspapers  35  Years  Ago. 

ii.  conj.  ( conjunctive  or  relative  adv.).  1.  The 
consequent  in  the  correlations  as  ...  as,  so 
. . . as,  such  . . . as,  same  . . . as,  etc.,  ex- 
pressing quantity,  degree,  proportion,  manner, 
etc.  The  relative  uses  are  as  exhibited  in  I.  (where  see 
examples).  Through  ellipsis  of  the  antecedent,  it  enters 
into  many  peculiar  idiomatic  phrases. 

No,  ’tis  not  so  deep  as  a well,  nor  so  wide  as  a church- 
door  ; but  ’tis  enough,  ’twill  serve. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 

His  resolutions  were  as  fained  as  his  vows  were  frus- 
trate. Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxv. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  as  honorable  to 
Spain  as  they  were  disastrous  and  humiliating  to  Louis 
the  Twelfth.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  13. 

The  clauses  may  be  transposed  for  emphasis. 

As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.  Deut.  xxxiii.  25. 

As  it  is  in  particular  persons,  so  it  is  in  nations. 

Bacon,  Atheism. 

The  antecedent  as  is  often,  and  so  is  usually,  omitted : as, 
black  as  jet;  cold  as  ice ; do  as  you  like. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 

I desire  no  titles, 

But  as  I shall  deserve  ’em. 

Fletcher  ( and  another  T),  Prophetess,  ii.  3. 

Black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  671. 

I live  as  I did,  I think  as  I did,  I love  you  as  I did. 

Swift. 

It  is  in  criticism,  as  in  all  other  Sciences  and  Specula- 
tions. Addison,  Spectator,  No.  291. 

In  parenthetical  clauses  involving  a concession,  the  rela- 
tive as  (the  antecedent  being  omitted)  may  be  equivalent 
to  though : as,  late  as  it  was,  we  set  forth  on  our  journey. 

Trite  as  the  counsel  Avas,  ...  in  this  emergency  it  was 
to  me  as  if  an  angel  had  spoken. 

Lamb,  Amicus  Redivivus. 

Neither  the  arguments  nor  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
backed  as  they  were  by  the  avowed  wishes  of  his  sover- 
eign, could  overcome  his  scruples. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  5. 

In  parenthetical  clauses  involving  a contrast  or  negation 
as  to  fact  Avith  the  principal  clause,  as  approaches  an  ad- 
versative sense,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  but. 

Had  I but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  Death, 

Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  0,  I could  tell  you,— 

But  let  it  be.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

I must  confess  I lov’d  her ; as  who  would  not? 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  7. 

In  subordinate  clauses  involving  a supposition,  as  is  con- 
ditional, being  equivalent  to  as  if,  as  though,  which  are 
the  ordinary  forms.  This  use  is  noAv  rare  or  only  poetical 
except  in  the  independent  phrase  as  it  were.  (See  phrases 
below.) 

It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 

As  they  were  drinking  all. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  1.  165. 

The  young  lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor’s  sound. 

Wordsworth,  Intimations  of  Immortality. 

The  clause  introduced  by  as  may  be  reduced  by  ellipsis  of 
its  verb  and  other  elements  to  one  or  two  important  words, 
leaving  as  as  a quasi-connective  : (a)  Between  an  adverb 
or  adverbial  phrase  in  the  principal  clause  and  an  adverb 
or  adverbial  phrase  constituting  the  subordinate  clause. 

It  suffices  me  to  say  . . . that  men  here,  as  elsewhere, 
are  indisposed  to  innovation.  Emerson,  Lit.  Ethics. 

(b)  Between  the  principal  verb  or  its  subject  and  the  sub- 
ordinate subject  or  object,  Avhich  becomes  equivalent  to  a 
predicate  appositive  or  factitive  object  after  the  principal 
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verb,  a*  meaning  ‘ after  the  manner  of,’  ‘ the  same  as, ' ‘ like 
m the  character  or  capacity  of,’ etc.:  as,  the  audience 
rose  o«  one  man  ; all  these  things  were  as  nothing  to  him ; 
he  has  been  nominated  as  a candidate.  Hence  in  con- 
structions where  the  appositive  clause  depends  directly 
upon  the  noun  : as,  his  career  as  a soldier  was  brilliant  • 
his  reputation  as  a scholar  stands  high : and  so  in  naming 
phases  of  a general  subject : as,  Washington  as  a gen° 
eral ; man  as  a thinker.  The  construction  as  a quasi- 
predicate appositive  or  factitive  object  after  a principal 
verb  is  usual  after  verbs  of  seeming  or  regarding. 

Evil  was  embrac’d  for  good,  wickedness  honour’d  and 
esteem  d as  virtue.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

That  law  which  concerneth  men  as  men. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol. 
&eutleman  'va3  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a 
man  of  fortune,  and  as  the  author  of  two  successful  plays. 

Macaulay. 

Our  age  is  bewailed  as  the  age  of  Introversion. 

Emerson,  Amer.  Scholar. 
The  subordinate  clause  Introduced  by  as  is  often  not  de- 
pendent grammatically  upon  the  principal  verb,  but  serves 
to  restrict  or  determine  the  scope  of  the  statement  as  a 
whole.  Such  clauses  are  parenthetical,  and  usually  ellipti- 
cal,  some  of  them,  as  as  usual  and  as  a rule , having  almost 
the  ldiomatical  unity  of  an  adverbial  phrase. 

The  streets  were  narrow,  as  is  usual  in  Moorish  and  Arab 
cltles-  Irving,  Granada,  p.  2. 

In  certain  emphatic  formulas,  as  (‘  even  as  ’)  introduces  a 
solemn  attestation  (‘  as  truly  or  surely  as’)  or  adjuration 
( in  a manner  befitting  the  fact  that’),  approaching  a cau- 
sal sense,  ‘since,  because.’  (See  2,  below.) 

But  truly  as  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  there 
is  but  a step  between  me  and  death.  l Sam.  xx.  3. 

Now,  as  you  are  a Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Shah,,  J.  C.,  iv.  3, 

As  ever  thou  lov’st  valour,  or  wear’st  arms 
To  punish  baseness,  shew  it ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  4. 

2.  Of  reason : Since ; because ; inasmuch  as. 

He  who  would  persuade  us  of  his  sorrow  for  the  sins  of 

other  men,  as  they  are  sins,  not  as  they  are  sill'd  against 
himself,  must  give  us  first  some  testimony  of  a sorrow  for 
his  own  sins.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  viii. 

As  the  wind  was  favorable,  I had  ail  opportunity  of  sur- 
veying this  amazing  scene.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

3.  Of  time : When ; while ; during  the  time  that. 

And  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  1.  85. 
As  day  broke,  the  scene  of  slaughter  unfolded  its  lior- 
rors-  Irving,  Granada,  p.  97. 

4.  Of  purpose  or  result:  The  consequent  in  the 
correlations  so  . . . as,  such  ...  as : To  such 
a degree  that;  in  such  a manner  that : followed 
by  an  infinitive  or,  formerly,  by  a finite  verb 
(but  in  the  latter  construction  that  has  taken 
the  place  of  as). 

So  many  examples  as  filled  xv.  bookes. 

Ascham , The  Scholemaster,  p.  157. 
The  relations  are  so  uncertain  as  they  require  a great 
deal  of  examination.  Bacon. 

Indeed  the  prospect  of  affairs  here  is  so  strange  and 
melancholy,  as  would  make  any  one  desirous  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  country  at  any  rate.  Hume. 

With  a depth  so  great  as  to  make  it  a day’s  journey  from 
the  rear  to  the  van,  and  a front  so  narrow  as  to  consist  of 
one  gun  and  one  horseman.  Kmglake,  Crimea,  III.  ix. 

5.  Of  mere  continuation,  introducing  a clause 

m explanation  or  amplification  of  a word  or 
statement  in  the  principal  clause,  especially  in 
giving  examples:  For  example:  for  instance: 
to  wit;  thus.  ’ 

Winter  birds,  as  woodcocks  and  fieldfares.  Bacon. 

A simple  idea  is  one  idea ; as  sweet,  bitter.  Locke. 

6.  In  dependent  clauses:  That.  Formerly  as 
was  often  attached,  like  that,  to  the  adverbs  there,  then 
where,  when,  etc.,  to  make  them  distinctly  relative.  These 
forms  are  now  obsolete,  except  whereas,  which  remains  in 

withflfwdf8nIlse'j  ?>?e  whmfs-  From  this  interchange 
w th  (Aat  followed  the  use  of  as  for  that,  in  introducing 
an  object  clause  after  say,  knrnv,  think,  etc.,  varying  with 
as  that  and  as  how:  only  in  dialectal  use : as,  I don't  know 
as  I do , and  I don't  know  as'  I do,  the  sense  varying  with 
the  accent.  [Colloq.,  New  Eng.) 

“Dunnow'zl  know:”  the  nearest  your  true  Yankee  ever 
comes  to  acknowledging  ignorance. 

Lowell,  Introd.  to  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser. 

7.  After  comparatives : Than.  [Now  only  prov. 
•bug.;  cf.  Gr.  als,  the  regular  construction  after 
comparatives.] 

How  may  the  herte  be  more  contryte  and  meke  as  whan 
of  very  contrycion  ...  we  aske  mercy  and  forgyueness  of 
almyghty  god?  J5p.  Fisher,  1.210. 

Darkness  itself  is  no  more  opposite  to  light  as  their 
actions  were  diametricall  to  their  words. 

Howell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  48. 

I rather  like  him  as  otherwise.  Scott,  St.  Honan's  Well. 

8.  Before  certain  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases, 
including  prepositional  phrases : Kvon  - inot  • 
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and  intermitting  crosses  may  yet  be  done  well,  as  in  this 
vale  of  tears.  MMm 

Before  punishment  he  was  to  be  heard  as  to-morrow. 

t W arburton. 

Before  prepositional  phrases  as  becomes  attached  in 
thought  to  the  preposition,  making  practically  a new 
prepositional  unit.  S eeasanent,  as  concerning  as  for  etc 
below.— As  anent,  as  concerning,  as  touching,  more 
commonly  as  for,  as  to,  so  far  as  it  concerns ; as  regards : 
as  respects ; m regard  to ; in  respect  to : introducing  a 
particular  point  or  subject  of  thought. 

And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand, 

Which  I have  open’d  to  his  grace  at  large, 

As  touching  France.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 

Sir  A.  Jack  ! Jack ! what  think  you  of  blooming,  love- 
breathing seventeen? 

Abs.  As  to  that,  sir,  I am  quite  indifferent.  If  I can 
please  you  in  the  matter,  ’tis  all  I desire. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  1. 
As  if,  as  though,  as  it  would  be  if,  or  supposing  that. 

It  seemed  to  the  affrighted  inhabitants  as  if  the  fiends 
ot  the  air  had  come  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  tower  and  turret. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  21. 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 

As  though  a rose  should  shut  and  be  a bud  again. 

Keats , Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 
As  it  were,  as  if  it  were  so ; in  some  sort ; so  to  speak : a 
parenthetical  clause  indicating  that  a statement  or  com- 
parison is  admitted  to  be  inexact,  though  substantially  cor- 
rect for  the  purpose  intended. 

Brutus,  that  expell’d  the  kings  out  of  Rome,  was  for  the 
time  fore  t to  be,  as  it  were,  a king  himself  till  matters 
were  set  in  order  as  in  a free  Commonwealth. 

Milton , Prelatical  Episcopacy. 
As  much,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing ; the  same. 

But  if  you  laugh  at  my  rude  carriage 
In  peace,  I’ll  do  as  much  for  you  in  war 
When  you  come  thither. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  i.  1. 
As  well  (as),  just  as  much  (as);  equally  (with) ; in  addi- 
tion (to);  besides:  as,  that  is  true,  but  it  is  true  of  the 
other  as  well ; this  is  the  case  with  manufacturing  as  well 
as  with  agricultural  interests. 


asarone 


. . ,7 wauuauvenjiai  purases 

including  prepositional  phrases:  Even;  -just: 
restricting  the  application  to  a particular  point : 
as,  as  bow,  as  then,  as  yet,  as  here,  as  there, 
etc.  [Now  only  dialectal,  except  as  yet.  See 
phrases  below.] 

„ J^ere  >i,n0  Plri.8t,ian  duty  that  is  not  to  be  seasoned  and 
set  off  with  cheenshness — which  in  a thousand  outward 


In  order  to  convict  Peacham  it  was  necessary  to  find 
facts  as  well  as  law.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

As  who,  as  one  who  ; as  if  one : as,  as  who  should  say. — 
As  yet,  so  far ; up  to  this  time;  hitherto. — Forasmuch 
inasmuch.  See  these  words.  * 

HI.  rel.pron.  That ; who ; which : after  such 
or  same,  and  introducing  an  attributive  clause : 
as,  he  did  not  look  for  such  a result  as  that ; 
he  traveled  the  same  route  as  I did. 

They  fear  religion  with  such  a fear  as  loves  not. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 
[Iii  this  use  also  formerly  after  that,  this,  what ; now  dia- 
lectally  or  vulgarly  also  after  a personal  pronoun,  or,  by 
omission,  as  a simple  relative  dependent  on  a noun. 

. . , _ , That  gentleness 

And  show  of  love  as  I was  wont  to  have. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 

Under  these  hard  conditions,  as  this  time 

Is  like  to  lay  upon  us.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 

Here  I do  bequeathe  to  thee 

In  full  possession  half  that  Kendal  hath, 

And  what  as  Bradford  holds  of  me  in  chief. 

Old  Play  (Dodsley,  II.  47). 

Take  the  box  as  stands  in  the  first  fire-place. 

Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers.] 
as2  (az),  v.  An  obsolete  and  dialectal  or  collo- 
quial form  of  has:  in  colloquial  speech  often 
further  reduced  to ’s:  as,  who’s  been  here? 

As3  (as),  !!.;  pi.  JEsir  (a'ser).  [Icel.  ass,  pi. 
lesir,  a god,  demigod,  = Goth.  *ans  (inferred 
from  the  Latinized  plural  form  in  Jornandes, 
about  A.  D.  552:  “Gothi  proceres  suos  quasi 
qui  fortuna  vince- 
baut  non  pares  homi- 
nes sed  semideos,  id 
est  arises,  vocavere”) 

= AS.  os,  found  as 
the  name  of  the  rune 
for  6,  and  twice  in 
doubtful  gen.  pi.  esa; 
otherwise  only  in 
compound  proper 
names,  = OHG.  *ans 
in  like  compounds : 

AS.  Oswold,  Oswald, 

Osric  (=  OHG.  An- 
sarih),  Osric,  Oswine, 

Oswin,  _ Osbeorn  = 

Icel.  Asbjorn.  Os- 
born, OHG.  Anselm, 

Anselm,  etc.]  In 
Norse  myth.,  one  of 
the  gods,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Asgard.  See 
Asgard. 

as4  (as),  n. ; pi.  asses 
(as'ez).  [L.,  a unit, 
one  pound  of  money, 
etc.,  usually  derived 

from  4f,  said  to  be  the  Roman  As  in  Lwttih  Museum 


Tarentine  form  of  Gr.  e\g,  one ; but  this  deriva- 
tion is  very  doubtful.  See  ace.]  1.  In  Latin, 
an  integer ; a whole  or  single  thing ; especially, 
a unit  divided  into  twelve  parts.  Thus,  the  ju- 
gerumy?&&  called  an  as.  Hence — 2.  As  a unit 
of  weight,  12  ounces  (L.  uncice,  twelfths);  the 
libra  or  pound,  equal  to  325.8  grams,  or  5,028 
grams.— 3.  A copper  coin,  the  unit  of  the  early 
monetary  system  of  Home,  it  was  first  coined  in 
the  fourth  (according  to  Mommsen,  the  fifth)  century 
b.  0.,  and  was  at  first  nominally  of  the  weight  of  a libra  or 
pound,  that  is,  12  ounces.  It  was  gradually  reduced  in 
weight,  about  269  B.  c.  weighing  4 ounces,  and  about  250 
B.  c.  2 ounces.  In  80  B.  c.,  after  having  fallen  to  half  an 
ounce,  it  ceased  to  be  issued.  The  smaller  copper  coins 
forming  the  divisions  of  the  as  were  named  semis  (half  of 
tne  as),  tnens  (third),  quadrans  (fourth),  sextans  (sixth) 
and  uncia  (twelfth).  The  constant  obverse  type  of  the  as 
has  the  double  head  of  Janus;  the  reverse,  a prow  Its 
subdivisions  bore  various  devices.  Coins  struck  on  the 
same  system  (called  the  libral  system)  were  issued  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  from  the  fourth  century  B.  c.  See  ces  qrave 
under  ces.  a 1 

as°,  n.  [ME.  as,  etc.  (see  ace) ; in  def.  2 = D. 
aas  — Sw.  ass  (ess,  ace)  = G.  ass,  in  technical 
sense  < L.  as:  see  as4.]  If.  Obsolete  form  of 
ace;  Chaucer. — 2.  An  old  Swedish  and  Dutch 
unit  of  weight,  equal  to  4.8042  centigrams,  or 
about  three  quarters  of  a troy  grain.  See  as- 
ducat  and  ass3. 

As.  Chemical  symbol  of  arsenic. 

A.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
am,  • as~’  assimilated  form  of  ad-  before  s. 
The  reg.  OF . and  ME.  form  was  a-,  later  re- 
stored to  as-,  as  in  assent,  assign,  etc.]  An 
assimilated  form  of  ad-  before  s,  as  in  assimi- 
late, assert,  assume,  etc. 

as-2.  [L.  db-,  reduced  in  OF.  and  ME.  before 
a consonant  to  a-,  erroneously  restored  to  as- 
before  s.]  An  erroneously  restored  form  of  a- 
onginally  Latin  ab-,  in  assoil,  assoilzie,  from 
the  Latin  absolvere,  absolve. 
as-3.  [ME.  and  OF.  as-,  var.  of  es-,  < L.  ex-:  see 
es-y  ex-.]  A variant  of  es-,  Latin  ex-,  in  assart, 
assay , astonish,  obsolete  ascape,  aschew , assaum- 
ple,'  etc.;  now  represented  also,  or  only,  by  es- 
as  in  escape , eschew,  or  s-,  as  in  scape , sample. 
bee  es— I. 

asa  (as'ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Pers.  dzd,  mastic:  see 
asajetiaa.  j A name  for  certain  drugs,  origi- 
nally used  separately  with  the  Latin  adjectives 
dulcis  and  fetida  ( feetida ),  now  joined  to  them 
as  a prefix.  See  below.  Also  spelled  assa. 
asadulcis  (as-a-dul  sis),  u.  [NL.,  lit.  sweet 
gum,  < asa,  gum,  + L.  dulcis,  sweet.]  The  laser 
or  laser  Cyrenaicum  of  the  ancients,  a very 
highly  esteemed  drug,  usually  supposed  to  have 
been  a gummy  accretion  from  Thapsia  Gar- 
gamca,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  northern 
Africa  and  southern  Europe,  it  was  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  benzom,  to  which  the  name  (asa 
dulcis  OTodorata)\s  still  sometimes  applied.  The  drug  now 
obtained  from  this  plant  is  used  as  an  active  irritant 

asafetida,  asafoetida  (as-a-fet'i-da),  n.  [NL 
formerly  also  azafedida,  "<  asa  + L.  fetida, 
feetida,  fern.  of  fetidus,  feetidus,  stinking:  see 
asa  and  fetid.']  A fetid  inspissated  sap  from 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  the  concrete  juice 
from  the  roots  of  several  large  umbelliferous 
plants  of  the  genus  Ferula,  especially  F.  assa- 
Joetida  ( Narthex  Asafoetida)  and  F.  feetida 
(Scorodosma  feetiaa).  The  drug  has  a powerful  and 
persistent  alliaceous  odor  and  bitter  acrid  taste,  and  con- 
" re3!n.»  and  an  essential  oil  which  contains 
sulphui.  It  is  used  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  in  India  and 
Persia  also  as  a condiment.  Also  spelled  assafeetida. 
Asaphes  (as  a-fez),  n.  [NL.,  { Gr.  CKjcKbyg.  ob- 
scure, not  clear,  < a - priv.  H-  caeftyg,  clear.]  1. 

A genus  of  very  minute  parasitic  ichneumon! 
lUes,  which  prey  on,  and  keep  in  check,  the 
aphids,  so  destructive  to  crops  and  fruits.  The 
female  punctures  the  wingless  female  aphids  with  her  ovi- 
auct,  and  lays  an  egg  in  each  puncture.  The  egg  hatches 
becomes  a maggoty  and  eats  out  the  inside  of  the  aphid. 

A genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Kirby, 
1837. 

asar  (a'sar),  n.  [Pers.]  A Persian  gold  coin 
equal  in  value  to  about  $1.60. 
asarabacca  ( as'A-r.i-bak'ii),  n.  [Formerly  also 
asaraback,  and  erroneously  asarabecca,  < L.  asa- 
rum  (see  Asarum)  + bacca,  baca,  berry.]  A 
common  name  of  a European  plant,  a species 
of  Asarum,  A.  Europatum.  See  Asarum.  Also 
spelled  asarabaca. 

asarin  (as'a-rin),  n.  [<  Asarum  + -i«2.]  1 
A name  formerly  given  to  asarone  (CioHigOo)’ 
a compound  obtained  from  the  plant  Asarum 
Europseum,  having  an  aromatic  taste  and  smell 
like  camphor. — 2.  A bitter  principle  obtained 
from  the  plant  Asarum  Europseum. 
asarone  (as'a-ron),»(.  [<.  Asarum  + -one.]  Same 
as  asarin,  1.” 


Asarum  Enropaum. 


* Asarum  , 

Asarum  (as'a-rum),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  aoapov , asa- 
rabacca.]  A genus  of  archicblamydeous  plants 
belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Aristolochiacece , low, 
stemless  herbs,  with 
dull-brownish  flowers 
and  aromatic  root-stock. 

The  few  species  are  natives 
of  the  northern  temperate 
zone.  The  asarabacca,  A. 

Europseum,  was  formerly 
used  as  a purgative  and  an 
emetic.  The  common  Ameri- 
can species,  A.  Canadense,  is 
known  as  wild  ginger  or  snake- 
root.  About  ten  other  species 
are  found  in  the  United  States, 

^.and  four  or  five  in  Asia. 

asbestic  (as-bes'tik),  a. 

[<  asbestos  + -ic.]  Be- 
lating  to  or  containing 
asbestos.  Also  asbestous. 
asbestiform  (as-bes'ti-form),  a.  [<  L.  asbestos 
+ forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  asbestos. 

asbestine  (as-bes'tin),  a.  [<  Gr.  aop&anvog,  < 
aa^earog,  asbestos.]  Pertaining  to  asbestos, 
or  partaking  of  its  nature  and  qualities ; in- 
combustible. 

asbestinite  (as-bes'tin-it),  n.  [<  asbestine  + 
-Be2.]  Actinolite  or  strahlstein.— Calciferous 
asbestinite,  a variety  of  steatite, 
asbestoid  (as-bes'toid),  a.  [<  asbestos  + -old.] 
^ Resembling  asbestos. 

asbestos,  asbestus  (as-bes'tos,  -tus),  n.  [Also 
asbest  (<  P.  asbeste),  abbest,  abest  (<  OF.  abeste), 
also,  and  in  ME.,  asbeston , abeston,  abiston,  al- 
beston,  etc.,  and  in  other  corrupt  forms  (in 
earlier  use  only  in  sense  1),  < L.  asbestos,  used 
by  Pliny  in  ref.  to  the  mineral  asbestos,  which 
he  believed  to  be  vegetable  (see  def.  2),  < Gr. 
aafSearog,  applied  by  Dioscorides  to  unslaked 
lime,  lit.  inextinguishable,  unquenchable,  < a- 
priv.  + a^EBTog,  verbal  adj.  of  opevviwai,  extin- 
guish, quench.]  If.  A fabulous  stone,  which, 
once  set  on  fire,  could  not  be  quenched : a n otion 
due  to  observation  of  the  effect  of  cold  water 
in  heating  quicklime. 

My  mind  is  like  to  the  Asbeston  stone, 

Which,  if  it  once  be  heat  in  flames  of  fire, 

Denieth  to  becommen  cold  again. 

Greene,  Alphonsns,  ii. 

2.  A supposed  kind  of  flax,  alleged  to  be  in- 
combustible. [An  erroneous  notion  of  the 
mineral.  See  3.]  — 3.  A fibrous  variety  of  am- 
phibole  or  hornblende,  composed  of  separable 
filaments,  with  a silky  luster;  also,  iu  popu- 
lar use,  a similar  variety  of  serpentine  called 
Chrysotile.  Its  fibers  are  sometimes  delicate,  flexible, 
and  elastic,  sometimes  stiff  and  brittle,  and  when  reduced 
to  a powder  are  soft  to  the  touch.  Its  colors  are  various 
shades  of  white,  gray,  or  green,  passing  into  brown,  red, 
or  black.  It  is  incombustible,  and  is  therefore  used  for 
making  lamp-wicks,  paper,  firemen's  clothing,  building 
materials,  twine,  and  rope  for  packing  steam-joints  and 
pistons;  it  is  also  prepared  as  a cement  for  protecting 
heated  surfaces,  roofs,  and  floors,  and  for  various  fire- 
proofing purposes.  It  is  mined  in  Canada,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  and  in  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
Some  varieties  are  compact,  and  take  a fine  polish  ; others 
are  loose,  like  flax  or  silky  wool.  Ligniform  asbestos , or 
mountain-wood,  is  a variety  presenting  an  irregular  fila- 
mentous structure,  like  wood.  Other  varieties  of  horn- 
blende asbestos  are  rock-cork,  mountain-leather,  fossil 
patter,  and  fossil  Jlax.  A fine  variety  is  called  amiantus 
(which  see). — Blue  asbestos,  the  mineral  crocidolite 
(which  see). 

asbsstos-stove  (as-bes'tos-stov),  n.  A gas- 
stove  with  asbestos  spread  over  the  burners, 
so  as  to  form  an  incandescent  radiator, 
asbestous  (as-bes'tus),  a.  [<  asbestos  + -eras.] 
Same  as  asbestic. 
asbestus,  n.  See  asbestos. 
asbolan,  asbolane  (as'bo-lan,  -lan),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aopo'hog,  also  dff/?o Ay,  soot  (cf.  tpA^og,  soot, 
smoke),  + -an.']  Earthy  cobalt;  wad  contain- 
ing oxid  of  cobalt.  It  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  smalt.  Also  called  asbolite. 
asbolin,  asboline  (as'bo-lin),  «.  [As  asbol-an 
+ -tit2.]  An  oil-like,  nitrogenous  matter,  ac- 
rid and  bitter,  obtained  from  the  soot  of  wood, 
asbolite  (as'bo-lit),  n.  [As  asbol-an  + -Be2.] 
Same  as  asbolan. 

Ascalabota  (as  'ka-la-bo'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see 
Ascalabotes.]  One  of  the  major  groups  of  the 
Lacertilia,  consisting  of  the  geckos  alone.  See 
Gecco  and  Gecconidce.  Also  called  Nyctisauria. 
Ascalabotes  (as,/ka-la-b6'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aamlafioyrrig,  the  spotted  lizard,  prob.  Lacerta 
geclco.]  A genus  of  nyctisaurian  lizards,  of  the 
family  Geceotidce  or  Gecconidce.  A.  fascicularis  ia 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  tarentola.  The  genus  was 
originally,  as  used  by  Cuvier,  coextensive  with  the  family, 
or  with  the  modern  superfamily  Ascalabota. 
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Ascalaphidae  (as-ka-laf'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ascalaphus  + -idee.]  A family  of  planipennine 
neuropterous  insects,  related  to  the  ant-lions 
(Myrmeleontidce),  and  characterized  by  long 
clavate  antenna;  and  a comparatively  short 
body.  It  corresponds  to  the  genus  Ascalaphus 
of  Fabricius. 

Ascalaphus  (as-kal'a-fus), n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aatai- 
hxjtog , an  unknown  bird,  supposed  to  be  a kind 
of  owl.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ascalaphidce. — 2.  [Z.  c.]  The  specific  name  of 
a horned  owl,  Bubo  ascalaphus,  of  Europe  and 
Africa. 

Ascalopax  (as-ltal'o-paks),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  Gr. 
acnalomag  (sic),  a bird,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  OKoMiral; : see  Scolopax.]  In  ornith. : ( a ) An 
old  form  of  Scolopax.  ( b ) A synonym  of  Gal- 
linago. 

ascan  (as'kan),  a.  [<  asciis  + -an.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  ascus.  N.  E.  1). 
ascanceH,  adv.  See  askance L 
ascance2t,  ascancest,  conj.  See  askance 2. 
ascautt,  adv.  See  askant. 
ascarid  (as'ka-rid),  n.  One  of  the  Ascarulce. 
Ascaridae  (as-kar'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ascaris 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  worms,  of  the  order  Ne- 
matoda  and  class  Nemathelmintha,  containing 
several  genera  of  round-worms,  or  thread- 
worms, which  are  intestinal  parasites  of  man 
and  other  animals.  They  have  a cylindrical  elastic 
body,  tapering  toward  each  end,  and  a trivalved  head. 
The  leading  genera  are  Ascaris  and  Oxyuris.  See  cut 
A-under  Oxyuris. 

Ascaris  (as'ka-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aaicaplg,  a 
worm  in  the  intestines.]  1.  A genus  of  round- 
worms,  typical  of  the  family  Ascaricke,  infesting 
the  small  intestines.  The  best-known  species,  A. 
lumbricoides,  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  an  earth- 
worm in  size,  shape,  and  general  appearance.  It  has  a 
cylindrical  body,  with  ends  of  equal  size,  a somewhat 
conoidal  head,  with  trilahiate  terminal  mouth,  and  a fili- 
form penis ; the  genital  pore  of  the  female  is  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  body.  The  female  attains  a length  of 
from  12  to  14  inches  ; the  male  is  less  than  half  as  long. 

2.  [Z.  c. ; pi.  ascandes  (as-kar'i-dez).]  A thread- 
worm or  pinworm  of  the  rectum,  formerly 
placed  in  this  genus,  now  referred  to  a differ- 
ent genus,  Oxyuris  (which  see). 
ascaunce1],  adv.  See  askance L 
ascaunce2t,  ascauncest,  conj.  See  askance-. 
ascend  (a-send'),  v.  [<  ME.  ascenden,  assenden, 

< L.  ascendere,  adscendere,  go  up,  climb  up  to, 

< ad,  to,  + scandere,  climb:  see  scan,  and  cf. 
descend,  transcend.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  more  up- 
ward ; mount ; go  up ; rise,  whether  in  air  or 
water,  or  upon  a material  object. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat:  descent  and  fall 
To  us  is  adverse.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  75. 

2.  To  rise,  in  a figurative  sense ; proceed  from 
an  inferior  to  a superior  degree,  from  mean 
to  noble  objects,  from  particulars  to  generals, 
etc. 

By  these  steps  we  shall  ascend  to  more  just  ideas  of  the 
glory  of  Jesus  Christ.  Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

'Tis  sometimes  questioned  whether  morals  have  not  de- 
clined as  the  arts  have  ascended. 

Emerson , Works  and  Days. 

3.  To  slope  upward. — 4.  To  go  backward  in 
the  order  of  time;  proceed  from  modern  to 
ancient  times:  as,  our  inquiries  ascend  to  the 
remotest  antiquity. — 5.  To  rise,  as  a star;  ap- 
pear above  the  horizon. 

Higher  yet  that  star  ascends. 

Sir  J.  Boivring,  Watchman,  Tell  us  of  the  Night. 

6.  In  music,  to  rise  in  pitch;  pass  from  any 
tone  to  one  more  acute. = Syn.  To  mount,  soar,  climb. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  go  or  move  upward  upon; 
climb : as,  to  ascend  a hill  or  ladder ; to  ascend 
a tree. 

We  returned  to  the  great  tower,  and  ascended  the  steep 
flight  of  steps  which  led  to  its  door  of  entrance. 

Ii.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  77. 
2.  To  move  upward  along;  go  toward  the 
source  of : as,  to  ascend  a river.  = Syn.  To  mount, 
climb,  scale. 

ascendable  (a-sen'da-bl),  a.  [<  ascend  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  ascended.  Also  written  as- 
cendible. 

ascendance,  ascendence  (a-sen'dans,  -dens), 
n.  Same  as  ascendancy.  [Bare.] 

Fear  had  too  much  ascendance  on  the  mind. 

^ Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews,  ix. 

ascendancy,  ascendency  (a-sen'dan-si,  -den- 
si),™.  [<  ascendant,  -ent,  + -ane.y,  -ency.]  The 
state  of  being  in  the  ascendant ; governing  or 
controlling  influence ; domination. 

The  great  Latin  war,  the  war  in  which  the  first  Decius 
gave  himself  for  Rome,  marks  the  last  struggle  of  Rome’s 
immediate  kinsfolk  against  her  ascendency. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  317. 


ascending 

= Syn.  Influence,  Authority,  Ascendancy,  etc.  (see  author- 
ity), mastery,  dominion,  superiority,  advantage,  upper 
hand. 

ascendant,  ascendent  (a-sen'dant,  -dent),  a. 

and  n.  [<  ME.  ascendent,  assendent,  in.  (the 
form  ascendant  being  later,  after  F.  ascendant), 
< L.  ascenden{t-)s,  ppr.  of  ascendere,  go  up,  rise, 
ascend:  see  ascend.]  I.  a.  1.  Proceeding  up- 
ward; rising;  mounting. — 2.  Superior;  pre- 
dominant; surpassing:  as,  “ an  ascendant  spirit 
over  him,”  South. — 3.  In  astrol.,  rising  over  the 
horizon,  or  nearly  so. 

The  constellation  of  Pegasus  ...  is  about  that  time  as- 
cendant. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

4.  In  hot.,  same  as  ascending.  — 5.  In  her., 
rising  or  issuing  upward  (the  reverse  of  issu- 
ant ):  as,  rays  of  the  sun  ascendant  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shield,  from  a fesse,  etc. 

II.  n.  1.  In  astrol.,  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
or  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  that  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  horizon  at  any  particular  moment,  as 
at  the  moment  of  birth  or  of  the  propounding 
of  any  question ; the  horoscope.  The  house  of  the 
ascendant  includes  that  part  of  the  zodiac  which  extends 
from  5°  above  the  horizon  to  25°  below  it  measured  by 
oblique  ascension.  The  lord  of  the  ascendant  is  the  planet 
that  rules  the  ascendant ; any  planet  within  the  house  of 
the  ascendant.  Hence,  to  be  in  the  ascendant  signifies  to 
have  commanding  power  or  influence,  to  occupy  a ruling 
position ; and  lord  of  the  ascendant,  one  who  has  posses- 
sion of  such  power  or  influence : as,  to  rule,  for  a while, 
lord  of  the  ascendant. 

The  assendent  sothly,  as  wel  in  alle  natiuitez  as  in  ques- 
tiouns  and  elecciouns  of  tymes,  is  a thing  which  that  thise 
Astrologiens  gretly  obseruen  ; wlier-fore  me  semeth  con- 
uenient  sin  that  I speke  of  the  assendent,  to  make  of  it 
special  declaratioun.  The  assendent  sothly,  to  take  it  at 
the  largest,  is  thilke  degree  that  assendeth  at  any  of  thise 
forseide  tymes  upon  the  est  Orisonte ; and  there-fore,  gif 
that  any  planet  assende  at  that  same  tyme  in  thilke  for- 
seide degre  of  his  longitude,  Men  seyn  thilke  planete  is  in 
horoscope.  Chaucer. 

Sciences  that  were  then  in  their  highest  ascendant. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Marlborough  had  not,  when  Popery  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant, crossed  himself,  shrived  himself,  done  penance, 
taken  the  communion  in  one  kind,  and,  as  soon  as  a turn 
of  fortune  came,  apostatized  back  again. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 

2.  Superiority  or  commanding  influence;  pre- 
dominance : especially  in  the  phrase  to  gain  the 
ascendant  over  one. 

What  star  I know  not,  but  some  star,  I find, 

Has  given  thee  an  ascendant  o’er  my  mind. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius,  Satires,  v.  66. 

She  had  art  enough  to  gain  an  entire  ascendant  over  the 
king.  Goldsmith,  Voltaire. 

The  secular  authority,  long  unduly  depressed,  regained 
the  ascendant  with  startling  rapidity. 

Macaulay,  Von  Ranke. 

3.  An  ancestor,  or  one  who  precedes  in  geneal- 
ogy or  degrees  of  kindred  : opposed  to  descen- 
dant. 

The  succession  of  ascendants  of  the  deceased,  of  his  male 
paternal  ancestors,  if  any  survived  him. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  111. 

4.  In  arch.,  one  of  the  two  sides  or  vertical  mem- 
bers of  the  chambranle  of  a door  or  window. 

ascendence,  ascendency,  ascendent.  See  as- 
cendance, etc. 

ascender  (a-sen'der),  n.  1.  One  who  ascends. 
— 2.  An  ascending  letter.  See  ascending. 

ascendible  (a-sen'di-bl),  a.  [<  L.  ascendibilis 
(also,  from  pp.  ascensus,  LL.  aseensibilis),  < 
ascendere,  ascend : see  ascend  and  -ible,  and  cf . 
ascendable.]  Same  as  ascendable. 

ascending  (a-sen'ding),  p.  a.  1.  Proceeding 
from  a lower  position  to  a higher ; rising ; mov- 
ing upward;  figuratively,  proceeding  from  the 
less  to  the  greater  ; proceeding  from  a later  to 
an  earlier  time ; rising  from  grave  to  acute. 
— 2.  In  hot..,  growing  upward,  as  the  stem  of  a 
plant,  which  is  called  the  ascending  axis.  Com- 
monly  restricted  to  the  sense  of  growing  up  obliquely  or  in 
a curve  from  the  base,  in  distinction  from  erect,  and  from 
decumbent  or  horizontal.—  Acute  ascending  paralysis. 
See  paralysis. — Ascending  latitude,  the  latitude  of  a 
planet  when  moving  toward  the  north  pole. — Ascending 
letter,  in  type-founding,  a letter  which  reaches  to  the 
extreme  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  type.  In  Roman 
types  of  the  minuscule  or  “ lower-case  ” form  the  ascend- 
ing letters  are  b,  d,  f,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1,  t.  All  capitals  are 
ascending  letters.— Ascending  node,  that  point  of  a 
planet’s  orbit  at  which  it  passes  the  ecliptic  to  proceed 
northward.  It  is  also  called  the  northern  node. — Ascend- 
ing ovule,  in  bot . , an  ovule  that  is  attached  above  the  base 
of  the  ovary  and  directed  upward. — Ascending  rhythm, 
in  pros.,  a rhythm  or  movement  composed  of  feet  in 
which  the  metrically  accented  part  (commonly  called 
the  arsis)  follows  the  metrically  unaccented  part  (com- 
monly called  the  thesis),  as  an  iambic  or  anapestic  rhythm  : 
opposed  to  descending  rhythm,  such  as  the  trochaic  or 
dactylic.— Ascending  signs,  the  signs  Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini,  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  so  called  because 
when  the  sun  is  in  them  his  declination  is  increasing. — 
Ascending  vessels,  in  anat.,  those  vessels  which  carry 
the  blood  upward  or  toward  the  superior  parts  of  the 
body. 


ascension 

ascension  (a-sen'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  ascensioun , 
assensioun , < L.  ascensio(n-),  a rising,  ascen- 
sion, < ascendere , pp.  ascensus,  rise,  ascend : see 
ascend.]  1.  The  act  of  ascending;  a rising; 
specifically,  the  bodily  passing  from  earth  to 
heaven  of  Christ,  in  the  presence  of  his  disci- 
ples (Mark  xvi.  19 ; Luke  xxiv.  50,  51 ; Acts  i. 
1-11). — 2.  [cap.]  The  day  on  which  the  ascen- 
sion of  Christ  is  commemorated  in  the  church ; 
Ascension  day. — 3f.  That  which  rises  or  as- 
cends ; a fume. 

Men  err  in  the  theory  of  inebriation,  conceiving  the 
brain  doth  only  suffer  from  vapourous  ascensions  from 
the  stomach.  Sir  T.  Brovme , Vulg.  Err. 

4.  In  astron.,  the  rising  of  a star  or  point  above 
the  horizon  on  the  celestial  sphere. — 5.  A go- 
ing back  in  time,  or  in  the  order  of  genealogi- 
cal succession;  ascent. — Apparent  right  ascen- 
sion.. See  apparent. — Ascension  day,  the  fortieth  day 
after  Easter,  on  which  the  ascension  of  Christ  is  com- 
memorated; sometimes  called  H oly  Thursday.— Oblique 
ascensiont,  of  a star,  in  astron .,  an  arc  of  the  equator  in- 
tercepted between  the  vernal  equinox  or  first  point  of 
Aries  and  that  point  of  the  equator  which  comes  to  the 
horizon  at  the  same  time  with  the  star. — Right  ascen- 
sion. (a)  In  old  astron.,  vertical  rising. 

The  signes  of  riht  assencioun  ben  fro  the  heued  of  can- 
cer to  ye  ende  of  sagittare,  and  thise  signes  arisen  more 
upriht.  Chaucer. 

(6)  In  mod.  astron.,  the  right  ascension  of  a star  or  point  of 
the  sphere  is  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  its 
hour-circle  and  the  vernal  equinox  or  first  point  of  Aries, 
reckoned  toward  the  east.  This  meaning  is  derived  from 
the  conception  of  an  observer  at  a point  on  the  earth’s 
equator  where  all  the  stars  rise  vertically. 

ascensional  (a-sen'shon-al),  a.  [<  ascension  + 
-aZ.]  Relating  to  ascension  or  ascent ; ascend- 
ing or  rising  up. 

That  idea  [of  the  gun-cotton  rocket]  was  to  place  a disk 
or  short  cylinder  of  the  gun-cotton  in  the  head  of  a rocket, 
the  ascensional  force  of  which  should  be  employed  to  carry 
the  disk  to  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  or  thereabouts. 

Tyndall,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  281. 
Ascensional  difference t,  in  astron.,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  right  and  the  oblique  ascension  of  the  same 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere : used  chiefly  as  ex- 
pressing the  difference  between  the  time  of  the  rising  or 
setting  of  a body  and  six  hours  from  its  meridian 
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mine ; define  or  reduce  to  precision  by  remov- 
ing  doubt,  obscurity,  or  ambiguity ; establish ; 
prove.  [Archaic.] 

The  two  first  lines  of  the  following  book  seem  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  meaning  of  the  conclusion  of  this.  Cowper. 

In  1695  he  [Moyle]  was  chosen  to  represent  the  borough 
of  Saltash  in  parliament;  a circumstance  which  ascer- 
tains the  piece  before  us  to  have  been  written  subsequent 
to  that  period.  Malone,  note  in  Dryden’s  Life  of  Lucian. 

We  must  look  somewhat  deeper,  would  we  learn  why  a 
book  which  now  tries  our  patience  was  not  undeserving 
of  those  multiplied  editions  which  have  ascertained  its 
popularity.  I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  327. 

2.  To  find  out  by  trial,  examination,  or  experi- 
ment, so  as  to  know  as  certain ; acquire  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of : as,  to  ascertain  the  weight 
of  a commodity  or  the  purity  of  a metal. 

To  pass  to  ascertained  facts,  there  actually  are  words 
which  were  ventured  many  generations  ago,  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  were  not  taken  up,  . . . and  yet  are  now 
familiar  to  everybody.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  131,  note. 

3.  To  make  sure  of ; insure.  [Archaic.] 

The  ministry,  in  order  to  ascertain  a majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  persuaded  the  queen  to  create  twelve 
new  peers.  Smollett. 

4t.  To  make  certain  or  sure ; certify ; assure  ; 
inform.  [Rare.] 

I am  desirous  of  arranging  with  you  such  just  and  prac- 
ticable conditions  as  will  ascertain  to  you  the  terms  at 
which  you  will  receive  my  part  of  your  debts. 

Jefferson,  in  Morse,  p.  834. 

Muncer  assured  them  that  the  design  was  approved  of 
by  Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  a dream  ascer- 
tained, him  of  its  effects.  Robertson. 

5.  To  establish  with  certainty ; render  invari- 

able, or  not  subject  to  caprice  ; fix.  [Rare.] 

The  mildness  and  precision  of  their  laws  ascertained  the 
rule  and  measure  of  taxation.  Gibbon. 

ascertainable  (as-er-ta/na-bl),  a.  [<  ascertain 

+ -able.']  1+.  Capable  of  being  determined  or 
made  certain. — 2.  Capable  of  being  ascertained 
or  found  out  by  trial,  experiment,  investigation, 
inquiry,  etc. 

ascertainer  (as-er-ta'ner),  n.  One  who  ascer- 
tains. 

ascertainment  (as-er-tan'ment),  n.  [<  ascer- 
tain + -mcnt.\  1.  The  act  of  fixing  or  deter- 
mining; a reducing  to  certainty.  [Archaic.]  — 
2.  The  act  of  attaining  certainty ; the  acquire- 
ment of  certain  knowledge  concerning  some- 


ascensive  (a-sen'siv),  a.  [<  L.  ascensus  (pp.  of 
ascendere  : see  ascend)  + -in:.]  1 . Character- 

ized by  an  ascending  movement ; tending  to 
ascend;  rising;  tending  to  rise,  or  causing  , 

to  rise.  Sir  T.  Browne.  2.  In  grant.,  increas-  thing;  a finding  out. 

*mg  force ; intensive  ; augmentative.  [Rare.]  - 
ascent  (a-sent'),  n.  [<  ascend  ; formed  like  de- 
scent, F.  descente,<.  descend,  F.  descendre.]  1. 

The  act  of  rising  or  ascending;  upward  move- 
ment : as,  the  ascent  of  vapors,  or  of  a balloon. 

To  him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  return’d. 

Hence  — 2.  A rising  from  a lower  to  a higher  af  etery  (a-set'e-ri)  » ; pi.  asceteries  (-riz)  [< 

state,  degree,  or  grade ; advancement.  & m?n£:  ascetlc^ 

9 6 1 8 ’ Originally,  a dwelling-place  of  ascetics;  a mon- 

astery ; now,  in  certain  religious  houses,  a com- 
mon meeting-place  for  spiritual  exercises  and 

3.  The  act  of  climbing  or  traveling  up;  the  act  n A r,  n > 

of  advancing  from  a lower  to  a higher  position ; asc®^1(5  (^"s^  ^0, and  n.  [<  Gr.  aoKrjTLKog,  as- 
® , . & h . u > cetic,  laborious ; as  noun,  a hermit,  an  ascetic ; 


Our  ancestors  guided  their  course  by  the  stars,  without 
knowing  much  about  the  stars;  the  ascertainment  of  a 
few  relative  positions  sufficed. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  aud  Mind,  I.  i.  § 2. 

We  can  proceed  in  the  ascertainment  of  internal  truths 
as  we  proceed  in  the  ascertainment  of  external  ones. 

II.  Spencer. 
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of  virtue  and  perfection  and  the  means  by  which  they 
are  to  be  attained.  Cath.  Diet. 
ascetically  (a-set'i-kal-i),  a dr.  In  an  aseetical 
manner;  by  the  practice  of  asceticism ; as  an 
ascetic;  to  or  toward  asceticism:  as,  persons 
ascetically  inclined. 

asceticism  (a-set'i-sizm),  n.  [<  ascetic  + -ism.] 

1.  The  life  or  practice  of  an  ascetic ; the  prin- 
ciples and  historic  coui-so  of  the  ascetics,  in  an- 
cient  Greece  asceticism  ( dovcrjo-K >)  meant  the  discipline  un- 
dergone by  athletes  while  training.  In  the  schools  of  the 
Stoics  the  same  word  was  applied  to  the  controlling  of  the 
appetites  and  passions  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Among 
Christians,  through  contact  with  the  Alexandrian  school 
of  philosophy,  the  word  early  came  into  use  with  a simi- 
lar meaning,  namely,  the  habitual  use  of  self -‘discipline, 
such  as  had  been  practised  by  individuals  and  even  by 
communities  among  the  Jews.  The  object  of  this  disci- 
pline was  to  control  and  subdue  the  bodily  nature  with 
its  passions  and  desires  as  the  stronghold  of  evil  in- 
herent in  man  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  means  used 
being  fasting,  celibacy,  poverty,  penance,  and  solitude, 
a mode  of  life  which  developed  in  the  course  of  a few 
centuries  into  monasticism.  Similar  and  even  greater 
austerities  have  been  practised  from  very  early  times  by 
many  among  various  pagan  nations  and  in  connection 
with  various  religious  systems,  such  as  Hinduism,  Buddh- 
ism, etc.,  under  the  influence  of  the  idea  that  matter  is 
essentially  evil,  and  that  an  approach  to  ideal  good  or  an 
escape  from  the  evils  of  existence  can  be  effected  only  by 
subduing  or  torturing  the  body. 

Asceticism  again— including  under  this  term  ...  all 
efforts  to  withdraw  from  the  world  in  order  to  cultivate  a 
higher  degree  of  sanctity — belongs  naturally  to  a society 
which  is  somewhat  rude,  and  in  which  isolation  is  frequent 
and  easy.  Leclcy,  Europ.  Morals,  i.  136. 

2.  In  theol.y  the  theory  or  systematic  exposition 
of  the  means,  whether  negative,  as  self-denial 
and  abstinence,  or  positive,  as  the  exercise  of 
natural  and  Christian  virtues,  by  which  a com- 
plete conformity  with  the  divine  will  may  be  at- 
tained. See  aseetical  theology , under  aseetical. 

Syn.  Self-sacrifice,  Austerity , etc.  See  self-denial. 
asenam  (as'kam),  n.  [After  Roger  Ascham,  who 
in  1545  published  “Toxophilus,”  a celebrated 
treatise  on  archery.]  A cupboard  or  ease  to 
contain  bows  and  sometimes  arrows  and  other 
implements  of  archery.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Asehiza  (as-ki'za),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ oxt^a,  a cleft : see  schism.]  In  Brauer’s  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a division  of  cyclorha- 
phous  dipterous  insects  or  flies,  of  the  suborder 
Cyclorhapha,  containing  the  families  Syrphidce, 
riatypczida:,  Phoridte,  and  Pipunculidee,  thus 
collectively  contrasted  with  Schizophora  (which 
see). 

Aschizopoda  (as-ki-zop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  a-  priv.  + axKa,  a cleft,  + trove  {trod-)  — E. 


As  to  the  genesis  of  mail  and  the  universe,  the  less  cul- 
tured tribes  claimed  to  be  an  ascent  from  birds,  Ashes 
snakes.  Faiths  of  the  World , p.  252. 


a going  up,  as  up  a mountain,  river,  stairway, 
etc. — 4.  An  eminence ; a hill  or  high  place. 

Depressed  valleys  and  swelling  ascents.  Bentley. 

5.  The  way  by  which  one  ascends  ; the  means 
of  ascending;  acclivity;  upward  slope. 

It  was  a rock  . . . 

Conspicuous  far ; winding  with  one  ascent. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  545. 

Next  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno  stood 

A mount  of  rough  ascent , and  thick  with  wood. 

Dryden,  Sig.  and  Guis.,  1.  102. 

Clambering  up  the  very  steep  ascent,  I took  my  place 
upon  the  ramparts  to  watch  the  sunrise  over  the  plain. 

O’  Donovan,  Merv,  xxiv. 

6.  The  angle  made  by  an  ascending  line  or  sur- 
face with  the  horizontal  line  or  plane  : as,  the 
road  has  an  ascent  of  five  degrees. — 7.  A pro- 
ceeding upward  or  backward  in  time  or  in  logi- 
cal order  of  succession. 

The  ascents  from  particular  to  general  are  all  su  ccessive, 
and  each  step  of  this  ascent  requires  time  and  labour. 

J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic. 
Line  of  ascent,  in  genealogy,  ancestry. 

They  [ancient  Hindu  law-teachers]  say  hardly  anything 
of  Inheritance  as  now  understood,  save  in  the  direct  line 
of  descent  or  ascent. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  112. 

ascertain  (as-er-tan'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  and 
late  ME.  ascertains,  assertaine,  assartaine,  -tayne, 
etc.,  with  asser-,  ascer-,  in  erroneous  simulation 
of  words  like  assent,  ascend,  etc.,  earlier  ME. 
acertainen,  acerteinen,  < OF.  acertainer , 


Mner  mate  IZ'Zit’Z'""  ’ aseetical  (a-sefi-kal),  a.  [<  ascetic  + -al.] 

fi  l’lfand  Portair‘inS  to  Practice  of  rigid  self-denial 

see  a-  ana  certain,  ihe  word  is  thus  etymo-  n,0  i,Ai.,„„ ,, 


< dour/r  fo,  one  who  exercises,  an  athlete,  eccles.  a 
monk  or  hermit,  < aaseiv,  work,  exercise,  eccles. 
mortify  the  body.]  I.  a.  1.  Practising  special 
acts  of  self-denial  as  a religious  exercise ; seek- 
ing holiness  through  self-mortification ; hence, 
rigidly  abstinent  and  self -restrained  as  to  ap- 
petites and  passions. 

He  was  for  his  life  so  exact  and  temperate  that  I liaue 
heard  he  had  never  been  surprised  by  excesse,  being  ascetic 
and  sparing.  Evelyn,  Diary. 

Genius  is  always  ascetic;  and  piety  and  love.  Appetite 
shows  to  the  liner  souls  as  a disease. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  210. 
Hence — 2.  Unduly  strict  or  rigid  in  religious 
exercises  or  mortifications ; severe;  austere. 

A constant  ascetic  course  of  the  severest  abstinence  and 
devotion.  South,  Sermons  (ed.  1737),  II.  31. 

A dominant  religion  is  never  ascetic. 

Macaulay,  Dryden. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  ascetics. 

II.  n.  1.  In  the  early  Christian  church,  one 
who  practised  unusual  self-denial  and  devotion ; 
in  modern  usage,  also  one  who  retires  from  the 
customary  business  of  life  and  engages  in  pious 
exercises ; a hermit ; a recluse. 

He  that  preaches  to  man  should  understand  what  is  in 
man ; and  that  skill  can  scarce  be  attained  by  an  ascetic  in 
his  solitudes.  Atterbury. 

2.  pi.  [cap.]  The  title  of  certain  books  on  de- 
vout exercises : as,  the  Ascetics  of  St.  Basil. 

-al.] 


acer-  aseetical  (a-set'i-kal),  a. 
tain : Pertaining  to  the  practice 

louHenllv  n 11  -i-  'A-i-j--  j' ““ymoj  and  the  mortification  of  the  body  as  a means  oi 

t “^irqandwassopronounced  attaining  virtue  and  holiness ; ascetic.- Aacetl- 
y . .]  1.  To  make  ceitam;  deter-  cal  theology,  a name  given  to  the  science  which  treat* 


foot.]  A division  of  macrurous  decapodous 
crustaceans,  embracing  most  of  the  group,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Schizopoda  or  opossum- 
shrimps. 

asci,  n.  Plural  of  asciis. 

ascian  (as'ian),  n.  JX  L.  ascius,  < Gr.  data  of, 
without  shadow,  (.  a-  priv.  + am  a,  shadow.] 
A person  who  casts  no  shadow  at  noon.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone  alone  fulfil  this  condition, 
having  the  sun  twice  a year  in  their  zenith  at  noon. 

Ascidia  (a-sid'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Asddium , 
q.  v.]  1.  A class  of  animals  connecting  the 

molluscoid  invertebrates  with  the  Fertebrata; 
the  tunicates,  tunicaries,  or  sea-squirts,  other- 
wise called  Tunicata , Ascozoa , Vrochorda,  or 
Frotovertebrata  (in  part) ; the  ascidians.  They 
are  asymmetrical  marine  animals, 
simple  or  compound,  fixed  or  free, 
with  a monoganglionic  nervous 
system,  tubular  heart,  and  no  foot. 
The  integument  is  a leathery  sac, 
with  two  orifices,  oral  and  anal. 
The  young  are  free-swimming  and 
tadpole-like,  and  in  this  larval  con- 
dition show  traces  of  vertebrate 
affinities  in  the  possession  of  a uro- 
chord,  or  notochord  of  the  tail,  a 
condition  retained  permanently  in 
one  family,  the  Appendiculari - 
■idee.  They  are  found  at  low-water 
mark  on  the  sea-beach,  and,  at- 
tached to  stones,  shells,  and  fixed 
objects,  are  dredged  from  deep 
water.  An  ascidian  presents  ex- 
ternally the  appearance  of  a wine- 
jar  or  double-necked  bottle,  the 
one  aperture  of  the  bottle  cor- 
responding to  the  mouth  and  the 
other  to  the  vent  or  excretory 
_ a,  termination  of  intes-  aperture.  A feature  in  the  or- 
tine;  b,  branchial  sac;  ganization  of  these  animals  is 
that  a large  proportion  of  the 
tough  outer  case  or  test  is  com- 
posed of  cellulose,  a starchy  sub- 
stance highly  characteristic  of 
plants.  The  moutli-opening  leads 
into  a large  branchial  sac  or  breath- 
ing-sac ; and  from  the  bottom  of 
this  sac  the  digestive  system,  con- 
sisting of  stomach  and  intestine,  is  continued,  the  in- 
testine opening  into  a second  sac,  the  atrial  chamber. 
This  latter  cavity  opens  externally  by  the  second  aper- 
ture of  the  body,  and  also  emits  the  effete  water  which 


Ascidia  men  tula. 


ex,  excurrent  or  anal  ori- 
fice ; £•,  ganglion ; i,  in- 
testine ; m,  mouth ; o, 
tentacular  fringe ; r,  re- 
productive organ ; s, 
stomach ; t\  test,  or  outer 
tunic ; t,  inner  tunic  ; v, 
ventral  sinus;  v\  dorsal 
sinus. 


Ascidia 

has  been  used  in  breathing.  A single  nervous  mass 
or  ganglion  represents  the  nervous  system,  this  mass  be- 
ing placed  between  the  two  apertures  of  the  body.  Male 
and  female  reproductive  organs  exist  in  each  ascidian. 
These  animals  may  be  single  or  simple,  social,  or  compound. 
In  social  ascidians  the  peduncles  of  a number  of  indi- 
viduals are  united  into  a common*  tubular  stem,  with  a 
partial  common  circulation  of  blood.  The  species  are 
more  or  less  gelatinous,  and  some  are  used  as  food  in 
China  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Ascidia  are  divisible  into  two  orders  not  well  defined, 
called  Biphora  and  Ascidioida,  and  by  other  names,  one 
containing  the  Salpidce  and  Doliolidce,  the  other  the  rest 
of  the  class.  Also  written  Asddice.  See  cuts  under  Ap- 
pendicularia,  Doliolidce , Salpa , and  Tunicata. 

2.  [Used  as  a singular.]  Less  proper  form  of 
Ascidium. — 3.  [Z.  c.]  Plural  of  ascidium,  2. 

Ascidiacea  (a-sid-i-a'se-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Ascid- 
ium + -acea.~\  Same  as” Ascidioida,  2. 

Ascidiae  (a-sid'i-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Ascidia , 
2.]  1 . In  GegenbauPs  system  of  classification, 
a division  of  A cop  a,  embracing  the  true  ascid- 
ians as  distinguished  from  the  Pyrosomatidcc, 
Doliolidce , and  Salpidce.  It  contains  three  groups, 
Simplices,  Societies , and  Composites,  or  the  simple,  social, 
and  compound  ascidians. 

2.  Same  as  Ascidia , 1. 

ascidian  (a-sid'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ascidium  H- 
-anf\  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Ascidia  or 
Tunicata. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Ascidia  or  Tunicata;  a 
sea-squirt. 

ascidiarium  (a-sid-i-a'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  ascidiaria 
(-a).  [NL .,(  Ascidium  + -arium.]  Acompound 
ascidian,  consisting  of  two  or  more  individual 
ascidiozooids.  See  cut  under  eyathozooid. 

It  [a  fixed  ascidian]  may  remain  simple,  or  it  may  de- 
velop buds  and  give  rise  to  a compound  organism  or  Ascid- 
iarium, consisting  of  many  Ascidiozooids  united  together. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p,  514. 

ascidiate  (a-sid'i-at),  a.  [<  Ascidium  + -ate1.] 
Shaped  like  a small  bottle,  or  like  an  ascidian. 

Ascidicola  (as-i-dik'o-lji),  'it.  [NL.,  < Ascidium 
+ L.  colere , inhabit.]  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Ascidicolidce. 

Ascidicolidae  (a-sid-i-kol'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,< As- 
cidicola + -idee.]  A family  of  copepod  entomos- 
tracous  crustaceans,  parasitic  upon  ascidians. 

ascidiform  (a-sid'i-form),  a.  [<  Ascidium ■ + L. 
forma,  shape.]  1.  Shaped  like  an  ascidian; 
bottle-shaped. — 2.  Having  the  structure  of  an 
ascidian;  related  to  the  Ascidia. 

Also  ascidiiform. 

ascidiid  (a-sid'i-id),  n.  One  of  the  Ascidiidce. 

Ascidiidae  (as-i-dl'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Ascidia, 
2,  + -idle.]  A family  of  solitary  ascidians, 
typically  with  the  branchial  aperture  8-lobed, 
the  atrial  6-lobed,  the  branchial  sac  not  folded, 
the  tentacles  simple,  and  the  genitalia  in  close 
connection  with  the  mantle.  It  is  the  typical  family 
of  the  ascidians  proper,  including  the  simple  forms,  as  Mol - 
gula,  Cynthia,  Ascidia  or  Phallusia,  etc.,  as  distinguished 
from  the  social  and  compound  forms,  and  contains  many 
species.  See  cut  under  Ascidia. 

ascidiiform  (a-sid'i-i-f6rm),  a.  Same  as  ascidi- 
form. 

ascidioid  (a-sid'i-oid),  a.  [<  Ascidium  + -oid.] 
Of  or  resembling  an  ascidian : as,  an  ascidioid 
form.  Huxley. 

Ascidioida  (a-sid-i-oi'da),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < Ascidia, 
Ascidium,  + -oida.]  1.  Same  as  Ascidia,  Asco- 
zoa,  or  Tunicata,  as  a class  or  phylum  of  ani- 
mals.— 2.  An  order  of  Ascidia,  conterminous 
with  Acopa  (which  see).  Also  called  Ascidiacea. 

ascidiology  (a-sid-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Ascidium  + 
-ology.]  That  department  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  the  ascidians  or  tunicates. 

ascidiozodid  (a-sidri-o-zo'oid),  n.  [<  Ascidium 
+ zooid.]  One  of  the  zooids  or  individual 
organisms  which  collectively  constitute  a com- 
pound ascidian  or  ascidiarium  (which  see). 
See  cuts  under  eyathozooid  and  Doliolidce. 

In  the  compound  or  social  Tunicata,  many  ascidiozooids, 
which  are  united  hy  a common  test  into  an  ascidiarium, 
are  produced  by  gemmation  from  a solitary  metamor- 
phosed larva.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  522. 

Ascidium  (a-sid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Or.  aauStov, 
dim.  of  aasAg,  a leathern  bag,  a wine-skin : see 
ascus.]  1.  [Also  less  prop.  Ascidia.]  A genus 
of  tunicates,  typical  of  the  principal  family  of 
the  class  Ascidia,  some  of  whose  species  are 
known  as  sea-squirts : synonymous  with  Phal- 
lusia.— 2.  \l.  c. ; pi.  ascidia  (-a).]  hi  hot.:  (a) 
Any  tubular,  horn-shaped,  or’  pitcher-like  for- 
mation, arising  usually  from  the  union  of  the 
margins  of  a leaf  or  other  organ,  or  from  the 
disproportionate  growth  of  some  part.  The  as- 
cidiiun  ordinarily  known  as  a pitcher , as  in  the  pitcher- 
plants  ( Nepenthes ) and  side-saddle  flowers  ( Sarracenia ),  is 
often  covered  by  a lid,  and  contains  a secreted  fluid  in 
which  insects  are  drowned  and  macerated.  Hie  small 
aquatic  sacs  of  species  of  Utricularia  are  also  ascidia. 
See  cut  in  next  column.  (&)  Same  as  ascus,  1. 


asciferous  (a-sif'e- 
rus),  a.  [<  NL.  as- 
cus, q.  v.,  + L.  ferre 
= E.  hear1.]  Hav- 
ing asci. 

There  is  a parallelism 
between  the  fructifica- 
tion of  lichens  and  the 
asciferous  section  of 
fungi. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  557. 

ascigerous  (a-sij'e- 
rus),  a.  [<  NL.  as- 
cus, q.  v.,  + L.  ge- 
rere,  bear.]  In  hot., 
bearing  asei,  as  li- 
chens and  ascomy- 
cetous  fungi.  See 
ascus,  and  compare 
acrosporous. 

ascites  (a-si'tez),  n. 

[L.,  < Gr.  aaulrri  g 
(sc.  vAoog,  disease), 
a kind  of  dropsy, 

< amAg,  a leathern 
bag,  a bladder:  see 
ascus.]  In  pathol., 
a collection  of  se- 
rous fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity ; dropsy  of 
the  belly. 

ascitic  (a-sit'ik),  «■  Relating  to  ascites ; drop- 
sical. 

ascitical  (a-sit'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  ascitic. 

ascititious  (as-i-tish'us),  a.  Same  as  adsciti- 
tious. 

asclent  (as-klent'),  adv.  A Scotch  form  of  aslant. 

asclepiad  (as-kle'pi-ad),  n.  [<  L.  Asclepiadeum 
(sc.  metrum),  < Gr.  ’AdArimaSnog  (sc.  anxog,  me- 
ter), the  meter  of  AoshyKtaA-ng,  a Greek  poet,  lit. 
descendant  of  Asclepius,  < ’ActO-ymAg,  Asclepius : 
see  Asclepias.]  1.  [cap.]  In  anc.  pros. , an  As- 
clepiadic  (verse  or  line). — 2.  In  hot.,  a plant 
of  the  family  Asclepiadacese. — 3.  [cap.]  One 
of  the  Asclepiads  (which  see). 

Asclepiadacese  (as-k]e"pi-a-da'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Asclepias  (- ad -)  + -acese.]  ’ A family  of 
dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants,  with  pollen 
in  waxy  masses,  the  pollinia  attached  in  pairs 
to  glandular  appendages  of  the  stigma,  the  fruit 
apairof  follicles,  and  the  seeds  comose.  Theyare 
mainly  tropical,  many  of  them  African  and  Indian  twining 
shrubs,  usually  with  milky  juice,  which  often  has  strong 
emetic  and  purgative  qualities.  It  includes  the  milkweed 
(Asclepias),  carrion-flower  (Stapelia),  wax-plant  ( Hoya ), 
and  other  handsome  greenhouse  plants,  the  Indian  sarsa- 
parilla (Hemidesmus  Indicus),  and  several  fiber- plants,  as 
species  of  Calotropis  and  Marsdenia,  a species  of  the  latter 
genus  yielding  a blue  dye  resembling  indigo. 

asclepiadaceous  (as-kle"pi-a-da'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  Asclepiadaceai. 

Asclepiad®  (as-kle-pl'a-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see 
Asclepiads.]  Same  as  Asclepiads. 

Asclepiadean  (as-kle,/pi-a-de'an),  a.  [<  L.  As- 
clepiadeus  (see  asclepiad)  + -aii.]  In  anc. pros., 
consisting  or  composed  of  Asclepiadics. 

In  his  combinations  of  the  Asclepiadean  [meter]  we  note 
the  grave  and  thoughtful  temperance  of  tone  which  per- 
vades those  in  which  the  three  Asclepiadean  lines  are  com- 
bined with  one  Glyconic.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  165. 

Asclepiadean  strophe,  a strophe  or  stanza  composed  of 
Asclepiadics  with  or  without  other  verses,  such  as  Gly- 
conics  and  Pherecratics. 

Asclepiadic  (as-kle-pi-ad'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ascle- 
piad + -tc.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  As- 
clepiad or  Asclepiadic,  a kind  of  verse. 

II.  n.  In  anc.  pros.,  a verse  consisting  of  a 
spondee,  two  (or  three)  choriambi,  and  an  iam- 
bus ; or,  according  to  other  authorities,  a logaoe- 
die  verse  consisting  of  a basis,  three  cyclic  dac- 
tyls, of  which  the  second  is  syncopated  (or  five 
cyclic  dactyls,  of  which  the  second  and  fourth 
are  syncopated),  and  a trochaic  dipody  catalec- 
tic.  The  shorter  form  is  called  the  lesser,  the 
longer  the  greater,  Asclepiadic. 

M®ce-  I nas  &tavis  | edits  re-  | gibus. 

Mace-  I nas  &t&-  | vis  | edits  | regibus. 

Tune  I qutesISris  | scirS  nSfas  | quem  mlhl  quem  | tibi. 

Tu  ne  | qusesIS  | rls  | scirS  nS  | fas  | quem  mlhl  | quem  tibi. 

Asclepiads  (as-kle'pi-adz),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  ’A okIti- 
Triadai,  pi.  of  ’A.oidiri’Kiadris,  a descendant  of  As- 
clepius.] An  order  of  Greek  physicians,  priests 
of  Asclepius  or  iEsculapius,  the  god  of  medi- 
cine, whose  descendants  they  claimed  to  he. 
They  practised  medicine  under  the  reputed  inspiration 
of  that  deity,  and  were  bound  by  oath  not  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  their  art.  Also  Asclepiadce. 

From  these  primitive  clinical  records,  the  half-priestly, 
half-philosophic  caste  of  the  Asclepiads  compiled  the  data 
upon  which  the  earliest  generalisations  of  medicine,  as  an 
inductive  science,  were  based. 

Huxley , BioL  Sci.  and  Med. 


ascrlbable 

Asclepias  (as-kle'pi-as),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aaie/r/- 
maf,  an  uncertain  plant,  < AoK.Aym.6t;,  Doric  ’Ao- 
uAamo g,  Asclepius,  > L.  Msculapius,  Aesculapius, 
the  tutelary  god  of  medicine.]  A large  genus 
of  North  American  herbs,  of  the  family  Asclepi- 
adacese, popularly  known  as  milkweed  or  silk- 
weed.  The  plants  are  perennial  herbs  with  milky  juice, 
mostly  upright  with  opposite  or  verticillate  leaves,  the 
flowers  in  umbels,  and  tile  seeds  tufted  with  long  silky 
hairs.  Of  the  more  than  70  species,  nearly  50  are  found 
within  the  United  States.  The  butterfly-weed  or  pleurisy- 
root,  A.  tuberosa,  has  diaphoretic  and  mild  purgative  prop- 
erties. The  bastard  ipecacuanha  of  the  West  Indies,  A. 
curassavica,  is  a powerful  emetic.  Some  of  the  species 
afford  an  excellent  fiber. 

ascocarp  (as'ko-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  amAg,  a bag 
(see  ascus),  + napnAg,  fruit.]  The  developed 
fructification  in  Ascomycetes,  consisting  of  asci 
and  aseophores. 

ascogenous  (as-koj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aaicog,  a 
bag  (see  ascus),  + -yevt/g,  producing:  see  -ge- 
nous.]  In  hot.,  producing  asci:  applied  to  the 
hyphse  upon  which  asci  are  developed  in  the 
aseomycetous  fungi. 

ascogone  (as'ko-gon),  n.  Same  as  ascogonium. 

ascogonium  (as-ko-go'ni-um),  n. ; pi.  ascogonia 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  aasAg,  a bag  (see  ascus),  + 

-yovog,  producing:  see  -gony.]  The  female  or- 
gan in  certain  of  the  lower  cryptogams,  which 
after  fertilization  develops  asci.  Also  called 
carpogonium  and  archicarp. 

Ascomycetes  (as,/ko-mi-s§'tez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aoKog,  a bag  (see  ascus),  + pvKyg,  pi.  phur/reg, 
a mushroom,  akin  to  L.  mucus:  see  mucus.]  A 
class  of  fungi  characterized  by  the  formation 
of  free  spores  within  elongated  cells  (asci), 
often  associated  with  alternation  of  generation. 
It  includes  a great  variety  of  forms,  such  as  the  micro- 
scopic yeast-fungi  or  ferments,  various  mildews,  ergot, 
the  subterranean  truffles,  the  morels,  helvellas,  etc.,  which 
represent  the  several  orders  Saccharomycetales,  Peri, 
sporiales,  Sphseriales,  Tuberales,  Pezizales,  etc.  MoBt  of 
the  lichens  are  now  also  generally  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  this  class.  See  cut  under  ascus. 

aseomycetous  (as^ko-ml-se'tus),  a.  [<  Ascomy- 
cetes + -ous.  ] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ascomy- 
cetes. 

Ascomyzon  (as-ko-mi'zon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aa- 

Kog,  a bag  (see  ascus),  + ph^uv,  ppr.  of  Meiv, 
suck  in.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ascomyzontidce. 

Ascomyzontidse  (as  ko-ml-zon ' ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL Ascomyzon(t-)  + -idw.]  Afamilyof para- 
sitic epizoic  crustaceans,  of  the  order  Siphono- 
stoma. 

ascon  (as'kon),  n. ; pi.  ascons,  ascones  (-konz, 
as-ko'nez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  aauAg,  a bag:  see  as- 
cus.] One  of  the  Ascones;  a sponge  having  the 
characters  of  the  Ascones. 

Ascones  (as-ko'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  ascon.] 
A group  of  the  lowest  and  simplest  chalk- 
sponges,  having  a ventricle  with  walls  so  thin 
that  the  inhalent  pores  open  directly  into  the 
ventricular  cavity:  distinguished  from  Leuco- 
nes  and  Sycones.  See  Olynthus. 

Asconidse  (as-kon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < ascon  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  Calcispongice,  the  same  as 
Ascones. 

ascophore  (as'ko-for),  it.  [<  Gr.  dauo<j>6pog,  bear- 
ing wine-skins,  < datcAg,  a bag  (see  ascus),  + 
-tjiopog,  < ipipav  z=  E.  hear1.]  In  hot.,  the  ascus- 
bearing  hyphm  or  sporophores  in  some  groups 
of  the  Ascomycetes  (a  class  of  fungi).  See  cut 
under  ascus. 

ascophorous  (as-kof'o-rus),  a.  [As  ascophore 
+ -ous.]  In  hot.,  bearing  an  ascus  or  asei: 
applied  to  the  hyphte  in  lichens,  which  develop 
asci  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

ascospore  (as'ko-spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  ami ig,  a bag, 
+ oirApog,  seed:  see  ascus  and  spore.]  In  hot., 
one  of  a cluster  of  spores  borne  within  an 
ascus. 

Tire  characteristic  form  of  reproduction  of  the  Ascomy- 
cetes is  by  aecospores  formed  within  asci  by  free  cell-for- 
mation. Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  8:13. 

ascosporous  (as-kos'po-rus),  a.  [As  ascospore 
+ -ous.]  Having  ascospores : as , u ascosporous 
fungi,”  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  162. 

Ascozoa  (as-ko-zo'ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dcudg,  a 
bag  (see  ascus),  +'  (tjor,  an  animal.]  A name 
of  the  tunicates  or  ascidians : synonymous  with 
Ascidia,  1 (which  see). 

ascozoan  (as-ko-zo'an),  n.  [<  Ascozoa  + -an.] 
One  of  the  Ascozoa ; an  ascidian  or  tunicate. 

ascozoic  (as-ko-zo'ik),  a.  [<  Ascozoa  + -tc.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ascozoa;  tunicate ; as- 
cidian. 

ascribable  (as-kri'ba-bl),  a.  [<  ascribe  4-  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  ascribed  or  attributed;  at- 
tributable. 
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Ascidium  of  a Plant. 


Leaf  of  pitcher-plant  ( Nepenthes ) 
with  a winged  petiole  and  terminating 
in  an  operculate  pitcher.  (From  Le 
Maout  and  Decaisne’s  “Traite  gene- 
ral de  Botanique.’*) 


ascribe 

ascribe  (as-krib'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ascribed, 
ppr.  ascribing.  [Altered  to  ascribe  (after  L.) 
from  early  mod.  E.  ascrive,  < ME.  ascriven,  < 
OF.  ascrire  ( ascrw -)  = It.  ascrivere,  < L.  ascri- 
bere,  annex  by  writing,  add  to  a writing,  enroll, 
enter  in  a list,  impnte,  attribute,  < ad,  to,  + 
scribere,  write:  see  scribe. ] If.  To  add  in  writ- 
ing; append  (one’s  name)  to  a document,  etc.; 
subscribe. 

The  ascribing  of  my  name  would  . . . have  subtracted 
from  . . . the  weight  of  those  discourses. 

Nethersole,  Self-Cond.,  p.  3.  (N.  E.  D.) 
2f.  To  inscribe  or  dedicate. 

The  secound  pillor  called  Dorica,  being  ascribed  to  Her- 
cules. Shute,  Archit.,  C ij.  b.  ( N . E.  D.) 

3f.  To  enroll  or  register. 

He  would  long  since  have  been  ascribed  a member  there. 
Aubrey,  in  Letters  of  Emin.  Pers.  (Bliss),  II.  632.  (N.  E.  D ) 

4.  To  attribute,  impute,  or  refer,  as  to  a cause 
or  source ; assign ; set  down : as,  losses  are  often 
to  be  ascribed  to  imprudence. 

This  Speech  is,  I think,  the  finest  that  is  ascribed  to 
Satan  in  the  whole  Poem.  Addison , Spectator,  No.  321. 

But  many  atrocious  proceedings  must,  doubtless,  be  as- 
cribed to  heated  imagination,  to  perverted  principle,  to  a 
distaste  for  what  was  vulgar  in  morals,  and  a passion  for 
what  was  startling  and  dubious.  Macaulay , On  History. 

5.  To  attribute,  as  a quality  or  an  appurte- 
nance ; consider  or  allege  to  belong. 

I . . . will  ascribe  righteousness  to  my  Maker. 

Job  xxxvi.  3. 

They  have  ascribed  unto  David  ten  thousands,  and  to 
me  they  have  ascribed  but  thousands.  1 Sam.  xviii.  8. 
*=Syn.  Attribute , Refer , etc.  See  attribute. 
ascriptt  (as'kript),  a.  [<  L.  ascriptus,  adscriptus, 
pp.  of  ascribere,  adscribere,  annex  by  writing: 
+see  ascribe,  adscript .]  Registered;  enrolled, 
ascription  (as-krip'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ascriptio(n-), 
an  addition  in  writing,  lit.  the  act  of  ascribing, 
< ascribere , pp.  ascriptus,  add  to  a writing:  see 
ascribe .]  1.  The  act  of  ascribing,  imputing,  or 

affirming  to  belong,  to  be  due,  etc. 

Self* abnegations  often  repeated  imply  on  tlie  part  of  the 
actor  a tacit  ascription  of  relative  selfishness  to  others  who 
profit  by  die  self-abnegations. 

II.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 96. 
2.  An  expression  ascribing ; words  in  which 
one  ascribes. 

Offering  up  the  ascriptions  justly  due  to  Him  for  such 
singular  deliverances  and  blessings. 

Lincoln , in  Raymond,  p.  391. 

Also  rarely  adscription. 

ascriptitious  (as-krip-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  ascrip- 
ticius,  enrolled  as  a citizen,  soldier,  etc.  ( ascrip - 
ticii  servi,  slaves  bound  to  the  soil),  < ascriptus, 
pp.  of  ascribere,  enroll:  see  ascribe,  ascript.) 
1.  Bound  or  attached  to  the  soil:  applied  to 
villeins  under  the  feudal  system,  who  were  an- 
nexed to  the  freehold  and  transferable  with  it. 
— 2.  Added,  as  to  a list ; enrolled. 

An  ascriptitious  and  supernumerary  god. 

Farindon,  Sermons,  p.  82. 

Also  rarely  adscriptitious. 
ascryt,  v.  [Earlymod.  E.,  < ME.  ascrien,  ascryen, 
askryen,  < AF.  *ascrier  (later  ME.  escrien,  < OF. 
escrier,  mod.  F.  eerier),  < es-  (<  L.  ex),  out,  + 
crier,  cry.  Cf.  escry,  and  by  apheresis  scry, 
doublet  of  ascry:  see  as-3,  es-1,  and  cry.)  I. 
trans.  1.  To  call  forth  or  out;  call  upon; 
challenge. — 2.  To  descry. 

II.  intrans.  To  cry  out,  shout,  or  exclaim, 
ascryt,  n.  [i  ascry,  v.)  Outcry;  clamor;  shout- 
ing. 

Ascry  aros  at  skarinyssh  al  withoute. 

Chcucer,  Troiius,  ii.  Gtl. 

ascula  (as'ku-la),  n. ; pi.  asadai  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  ascus.)  1.  That  stage  of  the  young  of 
sponges  (as  Olynthus,  Sycon,  Haliphysema)  in 
which,  after  ceasing  to  be  a free-swimming 
embryo,  and  before  it  has  changed  into  adult 
form  by  the  development  of  spicuhe  in  the 
ectoderm,  or  other  modifications,  it  becomes 
attached  to  some  support.  Haeckel. — 2.  The 
first  period  of  attachment  of  certain  sponges, 
namely,  that  in  which  the  sponge  has  lost  or  is 
losing  its  collar,  opening  the  primitive  eloacal 
collar,  and  forming  the  first  central  cavity  with- 
out lateral  ampullae.  It  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
tospongian  stage  of  Haeckel.  Hyatt. 
ascus  (as'kus),  n. ; pi.  asci  (as'i).  [NL.,  < <fe. 
aasdg,  a leathern  bag,  bottle,  bladder,  wine-skin : 
seeAscidium,  Ascidia,  etc.]  1.  In  bot.,  the  spore- 
case  of  lichens  and  other  ascomycetous  fungi, 
consisting  of  a single  cell,  usually  the  swollen 
terminal  cell  of  a branch  of  a liypha,  from  the 
protoplasm  of  which  the  spores  (typically  8)  are 
produced.  Also  called  ascidium  and  theca. — 2. 
In  archwol.,  same  as  askos. 
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ascyphous  (as'i-fus),  a. 

[<  Gr.  am tn^of,  without  a 
cup,  < a-  priv.  + osb^og,  a 
cup.]  In  hot.,  having  no 
scyphi:  applied  to  lichens 
without  cup-shaped  bod- 
ies (scyphi)  bearing  the 
organs  of  fructification, 
as-ducat  (as'duk//at),  n. 

An  old  German  unit  of 
weight,  used  in  Saxony, 
equal  to  5.2875  centi- 
grams, or  five  sixths  of  a 
troy  grain. 

asea  (a-se'),  prep.  phr.  as 
adv.  "[<  a3  + sea.  Cf. 
aland L]  At  sea ; on  the 
sea:  to  the  sea. 
aseel(a-sel'),  n.  [E.  Ind.] 

A variety  of  the  common 
hen,  similar  to  the  Malay. 

It  is  of  medium  size,  and  is  es- 
teemed in  the  East  Indies  lor 
its  pugnacity. 

aseismatic  (a-sls-mat'ik), 
a.  [<  «-18  + seismatic .] 

Not  seismatic;  free  from 
shock ; mitigating  the 
effects  of  earthquake- 
shocks  : applied  to  certain 
contrivances  designed  to  secure  stability,  as  of 
lighthouses  and  other  structures  during  earth- 
quakes: as,  aseismatic  joints;  aseismatic  tables, 
aseity  (a-se'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  aseite,  < ML.  aseitas, 
the  state  of  being  of  one’s  self,  independent  ex- 
istence, < L.  a se,  of  one’s  self:  a for  ab,  of, 
from;  se,  self:  see  se.]  The  mode  of  being  of 
that  which  is  underived  from  anything  else ; 
independent  existence ; existence  by  self -origi- 
nation. 

By  what  mysterious  light  have  you  discovered  that  ase- 
ity is  entail'd  on  matter? 

Gentleman  Instructed  (ed.  1732),  p.  425. 

The  absolute  being  and  aseity  of  God.  W.  R.  Smith. 

Aselli.  it.  Plural  of  Asellus,  1. 
asellid  (a-sel'id),  n.  An  isopod  of  the  family 
Asellidw. 

Asellidac  (a-sol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Asellus  + 
-idee.)  A family  of  isopodous  crustaceans,  of 
which  the  genus  Asellus  is  the  type,  it  also  con- 
tains the  genus  Limnoria,  of  which  the  species  L.  tere - 
brans , the  gribble,  is  destructive  to  submerged  wood. 
Other  genera  are  Ioera  and  Munna.  Its  various  forms 
inhabit  both  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Asellota  (as-e-16'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Asellus  + 
-Ota.)  A synonym  of  Asellidw. 

Asellus  (a-sel'us),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  asinus,  an 
ass:  see  ass1.]  1.  [PI.  Aselli  (-i).]  A name 
given  to  each  of  the  two  stars  y and  <5  Caneri, 
lying  east  of  the  quadrangle  of  that  constel- 
lation.— 2.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Asellidw.  A.  aquations,  the  water  hog- 
louse,  is  a common  form  in  fresh  water, 
asemia  (a-se'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  acyyog,  hav- 
ing or  giving  no  sign,  < a-  priv.  4-  cy/ia,  a sign.] 
In  pathol.,  the  loss  of  the  power  of  forming  or 
understanding  any  sign  or  symbol  of  thought, 
whether  spoken,  written,  or  acted.  Also  called 
asymbolia. 

asepsis  (a-sep'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
ai/ipic,  putrefaction.]  Absence  of  living  germs 
of  disease,  putrefaction,  or  fermentation, 
asepta  (a-sep'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
aseptus,  < Gr.  aijyrrTo;,  not  liable  to  decay:  see 
aseptic.)  Things  not  liable  to  putrefy, 
aseptic  (a-sep'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  acyitroq,  not  liable 
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Little  colonies  of  these  parasites,  the  Cuninse,  ultimately 
develop  into  medusae.  Here  is  an  asexual  multiplication, 
but  no  true  alternation  of  generation.  Science,  VII.  264a. 

Asexual  reproduction,  any  process  of  propagation  that 
is  not  effected  by  means  of  sexual  organs,  as,  in  bot.,  in 
many  of  the  cryptogams,  by  cell-division,  etc.,  and  in  pha- 
nerogams when  propagation  is  carried  on  by  buds,  off- 
shoots, bulbs,  etc. 

asexually  (a-sek'su-al-i),  adv.  In  an  asexual 
manner;  agamicaliy;  agamogenetically. 

For  what  are  the  phenomena  of  Agamogenesis,  stated 
generally  ? An  impregnated  egg  develops  into  an  asexual 
form,  A ; this  gives  rise  asexually  to  a second  form  or 
forms,  B,  more  or  less  different  from  A.  B may  multiply 
asexually  again ; in  the  simpler  cases,  however,  it  does 
not,  but,  acquiring  sexual  characters,  produces  impreg- 
nated eggs  from  whence  A once  more  arises. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  311. 

Asgard  (as'giird),  n.  [<  Icel.  dsgardlir,  < ass , a 
god,  + gardhr,  an  i nclosure,  = E.  yard 2 : see  As3, 
garth1,  and  yard‘d.)  In  Norse  myth.,  the  abode 
of  the  twelve  gods  and  twenty-six  goddesses, 
and  of  heroes  slain  in  battle,  formed  of  the  eye- 
...  brows  of  the  giant  Ymer.  in  the  midst  of  Asgard 

. _ . * . were  the  plain  of  Ida  (Idavollr),  where  the  gods  assem- 

vexttfa  mStmifiedVs^ue  bled  in  colmcil>  and  Odin’s  throne  (Hlidskjalf).  The 
of  the  fungus,  surrounding  by  several  gods  and  goddesses  had  their  own  dwellings,  and 
its  margin  (17)  the  hymenium  Valhalla  (Odin’s  ball),  Gladslieim  (the  special  hall  of  the 
(A),  which  contains  the  asci.  gods),  and  Vingolf  (that  of  the  goddesses)  were  common 
jfj’vrhiv  gma^nifiedaSCvA  meeting-places  for  them  all.  Asgard  was  connected  with 

hjfnenial  llyer  df  hyphai.  *Midgard  (the  earth)  by  the  bridge  Bifrost. 

From  Sachs’s  “Lehrbuch  ash1  (ash),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  asch,  assh,  esche, 
etc.,  < AS.  wsc  = D.  esch  = OHG.  asc,  MHG. 
asch,  m.,  G.  esche,  f.,  = Icel.  askr  = Dan.  Sw. 
ask  = OBulg.  yasiica  = Lith.  usis,  the  ash.]  I.  n. 
1.  In  bot. : (a)  The  popular  name  of  trees  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Fraxinus  (which  see). 
In  the  United  States  13  species  are  recognized,  8 of  which 
are  important  forest-trees.  F.  Americana,  the  white 
ash,  is  the  type  and  the  commonest.  It  often  grows  to 
large  size,  and  furnishes  tough,  straight-grained,  elastic 
wood  of  great  value  for  handles  of  implements  and  wagon- 
work.  F.  Fennsylvaniea,  the  red  ash,  F.  lanceolata,  the 
green  ash,  F.  Oregona,  the  Oregon  ash,  F.  nigra,  the 
black  ash,  and  F.  quadrangulata,  the  blue  ash,  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  furnish  woods  that  are 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  white  ash,  though  all  of  them 
are  more  or  less  inferior  to  it.  F.  excelsior  is  the  common 
ash  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  its  wood  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  American  white  ash.  In  early  times  it  was  the  chief 
material  for  making  bows  and  spears.  F.  Ornus,  the  flow- 
ering ash  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  is  a small 
tree  sometimes  planted  for  ornament,  and  frequently  cul- 
tivated for  the  saccharine  substance  which  exudes  from 
its  trunk  and  leaves  and  furnishes  rhe  manna  (which  see) 
of  commerce.  From  F.  Chinensis  and  F.  rhynchophylla 
Chinese  white  wax  is  obtained.  The  ashes  are  handsome 
ornamental  trees  and  numerous  varieties  are  found  in 
cultivation.  ( b ) The  name  (with  some  adjunct) 
of  various  trees  or  shrubs  of  other  genera,  gen- 
erally from  some  resemblance  in  foliage  or 
qualities  of  the  wood  to  the  common  ash. 
(See  below.)  ( c ) Also,  in  parts  of  England, 
the  name  of  some  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly 
umbelliferous,  as  the  ground-ash,  or  ashwee.dr 
JEgopodium  Podagraria  and  Angelica  sylvestris , 
and  the  sweet  ash,  Anthriscus  sylvestris. — 2. 
The  wood  of  the  ash-tree;  hence,  something 
made  of  ash,  as  the  shaft  of  a lance  or  spear: 
as.  “my  grained  ash,”  Shakspere , Cor.,  iv.  5. 
— Ash  of  Jerusalem,  an  old  English  name  for  woad  or 
dyer’s  weed,  I satis  tinctoria  and  Reseda  Luteola. — Bitter 
ash,  a West  Indian  name  of  the  quassia-tree,  Picrasma 
excelsa. — Cape  ash,  a large  meliaceous  tree  of  southern 
Africa,  Ekebergia  Capensis,  furnishing  valuable  timber. — 
Poison  ash,  the  poison  sumac,  Rhus  Vernix. — Prickly 
ash,  a name  given  to  Zanthoxylum  Americanum  and  to 
Fagara  Clava-Herculis  (the  latter  also  called  sea-ash). — 
Quaking-ash,  in  Scotland,  the  aspen.— Red  ash,  of  Aus- 
tralia, Aiphitonia  excelsa,  a tall  rhamnaceous  tree  with 
very  hard  wood. — Wild  ash,  an  old  English  name  for  the 
mountain-ash. — Yellow  ash,  a leguminous  tree  of  the 
United  States,  Cladrastis  lutea.  See  yellow-wood , 2.  (See 
also  boon-ash,  mountain-ash,  wafer-ash.) 


ii. 

ash. 


a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  the  ash;  made  of 


to  decay,  (a- priv.  + ar/irro;,  septic:  see  septic.]  agh'2  (ash),  n.  [E.  dial.  pi.  axen,  Sc.  as,  ass,  pi. 
Free  from  the  living  germs  of  disease,  fermen-  - - — L-  - - ■’  - ’ r 

tation,  or  putrefaction. 

asepticity  (as-ep-tis'i-ti),  n.  [<  aseptic  + -ity.) 

The  character  or  quality  of  being  aseptic. 


These  are  absence  of  damp  soil,  asepticity  of  the  air, 
and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  Med.  News,  XLVII. 

asepticize  (a-sep'ti-slz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
asepticized,  ppr.  asepticizing.  [<  aseptic  + -ize.) 
To  render  free  from  living  germs  of  disease, 
fermentation,  or  putrefaction. 

asexual  (a-sek'su-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  (a-1®) 
+ sexual.)  1.  Not  sexual;  not  sexed;  having 
no  sex,  as  a species  or  other  group  of  animals 
which  have  no  sexual  system  or  organs. — 2. 
Neuter;  being  of  neither  sex,  as  some  indi- 
viduals of  species  in  which  other  individuals 
are  male  or  female,  or  as  some  stages  in  the 
growth  of  individuals  which  later  develop  into 
male  or  female. — 3.  Effected  or  produced  by 
other  than  sexual  processes;  agamic;  agamo- 
genetic : as,  asexual  reproduction. 


asses;  < ME.  ash,  ashe,  asche,  aische,  esche,  asse , 
aske,  axe,  pi.  ashes,  asches,  askes,  axes,  and  with 
older  term,  ashen,  aschen,  asken,  axen,  < AS. 
asce,  wsce,  axe,  pi.  asean,  atscan,  axan,  wxan,  = D. 
asch  = OHG.  asga,  asea,  MHG.  asche,  esche,  G. 
asche  = Icel.  Sw.  aska  = Dan.  aske  = Goth. 
azgd,  ash.]  1.  What  remains  of  a body  that 
is  burned;  the  incombustible  residue  of  organic 
substances  (animal  or  vegetable)  remaining 
after  combustion;  in  common  usage,  any  in- 
combustible residue  of  materials  used  as  fuel : 
usually  in  the  plural.  As  a commercial  term,  the 
■word  generally  means  the  ashes  of  vegetable  substances, 
from  which  are  extracted  the  alkaline  matters  called  pot- 
ash, pearlash,  kelp,  barilla,  etc. 

The  ash  of  tobacco.  Donne.  Polydoron  (1631),  p.  142. 

A residue  consisting  of  carbon,  or  carbon  and  ash.  U re 
2.  Fine  material  thrown  out  of  a volcano  in 
eruption.  It  is  not,  like  ordinary  ashes,  a residuum  of 
tlie  combustion  of  a substance  containing  carbonaceous 
mingled  witli  inorganic  matter,  but  is  finely  pulverized 
lava,  derived  in  part  from  the  actual  tearing  asunder  of 
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the  not  fully  consolidated  material  by  the  expansive  force 
of  the  gases  which  it  contains,  and  in  part  from  mechani- 
cal pulverization  by  friction  in  the  chimney  of  the  volca- 
no. Larger  particles  are  called  lapilli ; coherent  masses 
of  still  larger  size,  scoria!,  cinders,  and  bombs.  If  the 
erupted  ashes  fall  into  water,  they  assume  a stratified  form. 
Rocks  of  this  character  have  been  called  igneo-aqueous 
and  pluto-neptunian.  See  lava,  volcano,  and  tuff. 

3.  pi.  The  remains  of  the  human  body  when 
burned ; hence,  a dead  body  or  corpse ; mortal 
remains. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a holy  king  ! 

Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ! 

Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood  ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2. 
Black  ashes,  crude  soda. — Blue  ashes.  See  blue. — 
Clavellated  ashes.  See  clavellated. — Dust  and  ashes, 
a Scriptural  phrase  expressive,  when  applied  to  one’s  self, 
of  deep  humiliation  : as,  “I  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  ” 
Gen.  xviii.  27.— Ultramarine  ashes.  See  ultramarine. 
ash2  (ash),  v.  t.  [<  ash"2,  w.]  1.  To  strew  or 

sprinkle  with  ashes. 

They  ash  and  powder  their  pericraniums. 

Howell , Letters,  iv.  5. 

2.  To  convert  into  ashes. 

The  folded  filter  paper  brought  into  a scorifier  and 
ashed  in  a glowing  muffle.  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  VIII.  78. 

ashame  (a-sham'),  v.  [<  (1)  ME.  aschamen, 
ashamen,  <?  AS.  ascamian,  asceamian  (=  MHG. 
irscamen,  erschemen,  G.  erschdmen) ; mixed  with 
(2)  ME.  yshamen,  yscliamen,  < AS.  gescamian, 
gesceamian,  gescomian  (=Goth.  gaskaman,  refl.), 
and  (3)  ME.  ofschamen,  < AS.  *ofscamian  (the 
last  two  in  ME.  only  in  pp.);  < AS.  d-  (E.  a-1), 
AS.  ge-  (E.  a-6),  or  AS.  of-  (E.  a -*),  respectively, 
+ scamian,  sceamian,  shame:  see  a-i,  a- 8,  a A, 
and  shame,  t>.]  I.f  intrans.  To  feel  shame;  be 
ashamed. 

II.  trans.  To  shame ; make  ashamed.  [Now 
rarely  used  except  in  the  past  participle 
ashamed,  with  the  force  of  an  adjective.] 

It  should  humble,  ashame  and  grieve  us. 

Barrow , Works,  II.  417. 
ashamed  (a-shamd'),  p.  a.  [<  (1)  ME.  ashamed, 
aschamed,  < AS.  ascamod,  mixed  with  (2)  ME. 
ysshamed,  < AS.  gescamod,  and  (3)  ME.  of- 
schamed,  < AS.  *ofscamod;  pp.  of  the  preceding 
verb.]  1.  Affected  or  touched  by  shame;  abash- 
ed or  confused  by  guilt  or  a conviction  of  some 
wrong  action,  indecorous  conduct,  or  other  im- 
propriety : hardly  used  attributively : followed 
by  of,  or  by  a dependent  clause  with  that. 

They  shall  be  turned  back,  they  shall  be  greatly  ashamed , 
that  trust  in  graven  images.  Is.  xlii.  17. 

I feel  sufficiently  my  folly's  penance, 

And  am  asham'd ; that  shame  a thousand  sorrows 
heed  on  continually.  Fletcher , Loyal  Subject,  v.  7. 

Those  who  base  their  hopes  for  the  future  on  the  glori- 
ous revelations  of  the  Bible  need  not  be  ashamed  of  its 
story  of  the  past.  Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  181. 

“Thy  name?"  . . . 

“ Ashamed  am  I that  I should  tell  it  thee. 

My  pride  is  broken : men  have  seen  my  fall.” 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  Reluctant  through  fear  of  shame  : followed 
by  an  infinitive  : as,  I am  ashamed  to  offer  it, 
it  is  so  little. 


ashen2  (ash'en  or  ash'n),  a.  [<  ash2  + -en 2.] 
Consisting  of  or  resembling  ashes ; ash-colored : 
as,  “the  ashen  hue  of  age,”  Scott,  Marmion, 

vi.  14. 

ashen3t,  n.  Obsolete  plural  of  ash2.  Chaucer. 
ashery  (ash'e-ri),  n.;  pi.  asheries  (-riz).  [< 

ash2  + -cry.]  1.  A place  for  ashes;  an  ash- 
hole. — 2.  A manufactory  of  potash  or  pearl- 
ash. 

ashet  (ash'et),  n.  [Sc.,  earlier  asset,  < F.  as- 
siette,  a plate.]  A large  platter  or  dish,  gener- 
ally of  an  oval  shape,  on  which  meat  is  brought 
to  the  table.  [Scotch.] 

ash-fire  (ash'fir),  n.  A slow  fire  of  live  coals 
banked  or  covered  with  ashes,  used  in  chemical 
operations,  and  by  bakers  and  others, 
ash-fly  (ash'fll),  n.  The  oak-fly,  Cynips  quer- 
cusfolii. 

ash-furnace  (ash'fer,/nas),  n.  A kind  of  furnace 
or  oven  in  which  the  materials  for  gla&s-m^king 
are  fritted. 

ash-hole  (ash'hol),  n.  A repository  for  ashes ; 
the  lower  part  of  a furnace ; an  ash-bin. 
ashine  (a-shin'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+ shine.’]  Shining;  bright;  luminous. 

His  hard  features  ...  all  agrin  and  ashine  with  glee. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  iii. 

Ashkenazic  (ash-ke-naz'ik),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Ashkenazim.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV. 
292. 

Ashkenazim  (asli-ke-naz'im),  n.  pi.  [Heb.] 
German-Polish  Jews,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
Sephardim  or  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews.  They 
form  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  differ  from 
the  Sephardim  in  liturgy  and  in  pronunciation  of  Hebrew, 
but  not  in  doctrine. 

ash-key  (ash'ke),  n.  [<  o.s'/i1  + key1.  Cf.  ma- 
ple-key.] The  key  or  samara  of  the  ash-tree ; 
the  pericarp  of  the  ash;  in  her.  (in  the  plural), 
a representation  of  the  keys  or 
samaras  of  the  ash-tree,  used  as  a 
bearing.  Also  called  ash-candles. 
ashkoko  (ash-ko'ko),  n.  Anative 
name  in  Abyssinia  of  the  cony,  a 
species  of  Hyrax.  Bruce.  Also 
called  gaiiam  and  wabber.  See 
cony,  2. 

ashlar,  n.  See  ashler. 
ash-leach  (ash'lech),  n.  A hopper  in  which 
ashes  are  placed  during  the  process  of  the  re- 
moval of  their  soluble  salts  by  lixiviation. 
ashler,  ashlar  (ash'ler,  -lar),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  astler,  osier,  etc.,  <ME.  asheler,  ascheler, 
achiler,  < OF.  aiselcr,  ashler,  < OF.  aisclle,  aissele, 
aissclle,  < ML.  assella,  a little  board  or  shingle 
(of.  L.  assula,  a chip,  fehingle),  dim.  of  L.  assis 
(>It.  assc  = I’,  ais),  aboard,  plank,  also  spelled 
axis,  and  the  same  word  as  axis,  axis : see  axis 
and  as  tel.]  1.  A block  of  building-stone,  rough 
as  it  is  brought  from  the  quarry ; such  stones 
collectively. — 2.  In  masonry,  a squared  stone, 
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I cannot  dig,  to  beg  I am  ashamed.  Luke  xvi.  3. 

He  was  not  ashamed  to  answer  that  he  could  not  live  out 
of  the  royal  smile.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng. 

ashamedly  (a-sha'med-li),  adv.  With  shame. 

ashamedness  (a-sha'med-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  ashamed. 

Ashantee,  Ashanti  (a-shan'te),  n.  and  a.  [Na- 
tive name.]  I.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Ashantee,  a state  in  western  Africa. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ashantee. 

ash-barberry  (ash'bar'/ber-i),  n.  A name  given 
to  pinnate-leafed  species’of  barberry  ( Berberis ) 
belonging  to  the  section  Mahonia. 

ash-bead  (ash'bed),  n.  In  the  manufacture  of 
varnish,  a layer  of  ashes  placed  near  the  fire 
over  which  the  gum  is  melted.  The  pot  containing 
the  gum  is  placed  upon  the  ashes  when  the  heat  becomes 
too  great,  or  when  the  varnish  is  ready  for  mixing. 

ash-bin  (ash'bin),  n.  A receptacle  for  ashes 
and  other  refuse. 

ash-cake  (ash'kak),  n.  A cake  baked  on  or  in 
hot  ashes. 

ash-candles  (ash'kan,/dlz),  n.  pi.  Ash-keys: 
an  English  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  European 
ash-tree,  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

ash-color  (ash' kill-' or),  n.  The  color  of  ashes; 
a clear,  neutral  gray. 

ash-colored  (asli'kuFord),  a.  Of  the  color  of 
ashes:  einerous. 

ashen1  (ash'en  or  ash'n),  a.  [<  ME.  *aschen,  < 
AS.  *cescen  (Bosworth),  < wsc,  ash : see  ash1  and 
-en2.]  Pertaining  to  the  ash-tree  or  its  tim- 
ber ; made  of  ash. 

His  ashen  spear,  that  quivered  as  it  flew. 

Drydcn,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xii.  494. 


as  distinguished  from  a stone  which  is  of  irregu- 
lar shape ; such  stones  collectively. 

Ashlar  stones,  or  ashlars  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
are  made  of  various  sizes  on  tile  surface,  as  the  character 
of  the  edifice  may  require.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  471. 

3.  Masonry  constructed  of  ashler.  When  the 
courses  are  not  regular,  but  broken  up  by  the  use  of  stones 
of  different  thicknesses,  it  is  called  broken  ashler  or  ran- 
dom-range ashler.  Small  ashler  employs  stones  of  less 
than  one  foot  in  breadth.  Bastard  ashler  is  an  ashler  face 
backed  with  rubble  or  other  inferior  work,  as  in  all  courses 
but  the  lowest  in  the  cut.  Ashler  is  said  to  he  plane 
when  it  is  smoothed  on  the  exposed  face ; tooled  proper, 
when  the  tooling  is  in  grooves ; random-tooled,  when  cut 
without  regularity ; chiseled  or  boasted,  when  wrought  with 


a narrow  tool;  pointed,  when  wrought  with  a tool  still 
narrower;  rusticated,  or  quarry-faced,  when  the  joints 
only  are  hewn,  the  face  of  the  stone  being  left  irregular ; 
prison  rustic,  when  pitted  into  deep  holes ; herring-bone, 
when  tooled  obliquely  in  alternate  directions ; and  nigged, 
when  dressed  with  a pointed  hammer. 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force, 

And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

Scott,  Cadyow  Castle. 

Droved  ashler,  a Scotch  name  for  ashler  of  inferior 
quality whether  chiseled  or  Vandom-tooled. 

ashlering  (ash'ler-ing),  n.  [<  ashler  + -mg!.] 
1.  In  carp.,  short  upright  pieces  to  which  laths 
are  nailed,  extending  from  the  floor-beams  to 
the  rafters  in  garrets. — 2.  In  masonry,  ashler 
used  as  a facing  to  the  body  of  a wall ; bastard 
ashler. 

ashore  (a-shor'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+ shore!.]  1.  Onshore;  on  or  to  the  land  ad- 
jacent to  water:  as,  bring  the  goods  ashore; 
the  ship  was  driven  ashore. — 2.  On  land:  op- 
posed to  aboard  or  afloat:  as,  the  captain  of 
the  ship  remained  ashore. 

ash-pit  (ash'pit),  n.  1.  A place  of  deposit  for 
ashes  and  house-rubbish  generally. — 2.  The 
place  where  the  cinders  fall  under  a furnace 
or  fireplace. 

ash-plate  (asli'plat),  n.  The  rear  plate  of  a 
furnace. 

ashrafi  (ash-raf'i),  n.  [Pers.  ashrafi.]  A Per- 
sian gold  coin,  weighing  rather  more  than  53 
grains,  and  worth  about  $2.43. 

ash-shoot  (ash'shot),  n.  A tube  leading  up- 
ward from  the  stoke-hole  of  a ship  to  the  deck, 
through  which  the  ashes  are  lifted.  The  shoot 
is  also  utilized  as  a ventilating  shaft. 

Ashtaroth  (ash'ta-rotli),  n.  [Heb.]  Plural  of 
Ashtoretli. 

Ashtoreth  (ash'to-reth),  n.  [Written  Astoreth 
by  Milton : a Heb.,  orig.  Phenician,  name,  equiv- 
alent to  the  Assyrian  Ishtar.]  Same  as  Astarte. 

Ashura  (ash'o-rii),  n.  [Ar.  'ashir,  tenth,  < 'ash- 
ara,  ten.]  A voluntary  fast-day  observed  by 
the  Mohammedans  on  the  10th  day  of  the  month 
Muharram.  Hughes. 

Ash  Wednesday  (ash  wenz'da)-  [ME.  asche-, 
ask-,  ax-wednesday ; ash2  and  Wednesday.]  The 
first  day  of  Lent.  It  is  named  from  a custom  in  the 
Western  Church  of  sprinkling  ashes  on  the  heads  of  peni- 
tents  admitted  to  penance  on  that  day.  This  ceremony  is 
generally  attributed  to  Gregory  the  Great.  According  to 
the  present  rite  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  ashes 
are  consecrated  on  the  altar,  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
signed  with  the  cross,  and  then  strewn  on  the  heads  of 
the  clergy  and  people,  the  priest  repeating,  “ Memento, 
homo,  quia  pulvis  es,  etin  pulverem  reverteris ’’(Remem- 
ber, man,  that  thou  ait  dust,  and  wilt  to  dust  return). 

ashweed  (ash'wed),  n.  [Formerly  also  ashe-, 
aish-weed;  < ash 1 + weed1.]  The  goutwort, 
JEgopodium  Podagraria. 

ashy  (ash'i),  a.  [ME.  asshy,  ashy;  < ash2  + -)/.] 

1.  Belonging  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling 
ashes;  hence,  ash-colored;  pale. 

A timely-parted  ghost, 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  ashes.  Chaucer. 

Asian  (a'shian  or  a'zhian),  a.  [<  L.  Asianus, 
< Gr.  ’Aaiavbc,  < ’Acta,  Asia,  a town  in  Lydia, 
then  the  region  around,  extended  to  mean  what 
is  now  known  as  Asia  Minor ; in  Pliny  Asia  is 
used,  as  now,  for  the  whole  continent.  The 
origin  of  the  name  ’Aoca  is  unknown .]  Pertain- 
ing to  Asia,  a continent  extending  from  Europe 
eastward  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  from  the 
frozen  ocean  on  the  north  to  the  Indian  ocean 
on  the  south. 

Asianic  (a-shi-  or  a-zhi-an'ik),  a.  [<  Asian  + 
-ic.]  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  Asia  Minor. 

A syllabic  writing,  evidently  of  immense  antiquity, 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
which  has  been  designated  by  Professor  Sayce  as  the 
Asianic  syllabary.  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  116. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  Asianism, 
or  a florid  and  inflated  style  of  literature. 

Asianism  (a'shian-  or  a'zhian-izm),  n.  [<  Asian 
+ -ism.]  A florid  and  inflated  style  of  oratory 
or  rhetorical  treatment,  such  as  was  character- 
istic of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  three  cen- 
turies preceding  the  Christian  era. 

Asiarch  (a'shi-ark),  n.  [<  LL.  Asiarcha,  < Gr. 
’A tnapxr];,  < ’Acta,  Asia,  the  province  so  called, 
+ apxeiv,  rule,  govern.]  In  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  pro- 
vincial games.  The  Asiarchs  were  chosen  annually, 
and  celebrated  the  games  wholly  or  in  part  at  their  own 
expense. 

It  was  probably  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to  encourage 
centralisation  in  the  religious  organisation  of  their  prov- 
inces, and  the  titles  “Archiereus  of  Asia"  and  Asiarch 
were  probably  introduced  by  them  into  Asia  Minor. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  ArcheeoL,  p.  166. 


Asiatic 

Asiatic  (a-shi-  or  a-zhi-at'ik),  a.  and  re.  [<  L. 
Asiaticus,  < Gr.  ’Aocarucdg,  < ’Atria,  L.  Asia,  Asia : 
see  Asian.]  I.  a.  1.  Belonging  to  or  character- 
istic of  Asia  or  its  inhabitants. — 2.  Character- 
ized by  Asianism— Asiatic  cholera.  See  cholera. 
— Asiatic  pills,  in  med.,  pills  of  arsenious  oxid  ami  black 
pepper. 

II.  re.  A native  of  Asia. 

Asiaticism  (a-shi-  or  a-zlii-at'i-sizm),  re.  [<  Asi- 
atic 4-  -ism.]  Something  characteristic  of  Asi- 
atics; specifically,  Asiatic,  as  distinguished 
from  European,  modes  of  thought  and  life. 
[Rare.] 

The  great  struggle  between  Protestantism  and  Asiati- 
cism. New  Eng.  Jour,  of  Education,  XX.  75. 

Asiaticization  (a-shi-  or  a-zhi-atH-si-za'shon), 
re.  [<  Asiaticize  + -ation.]  The  act  of  render- 
ing Asiatic,  or  of  permeating  with  Asiaticism. 
[Rare.] 

The  Asiaticization  of  European  life. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  117. 

Asiaticize  (a-shi-  or  a-zhi-at'i-slz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  Asiaticized,  ppr.  Asiaticizing.  [<  Asi- 
atic + -ize.]  To  render  Asiatic ; tinge  or  imbue 
with  Asiatic  ideas,  customs,  etc.  [Rare.] 

The  close  of  the.seventeenth  century,  which  marks  the 
culmination  of  the  Asiaticizing  tendency  in  Europe,  saw 
despotism,  both  political  and  religious,  firmly  established 
in  France,  and  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  in  half  of  Germany. 

J.  Fiske , Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  119. 

Asida  (as'i-da),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of 
beetles  of  the  subfamily  Asidince , containing 
numerous  wingless  species  with  ovate  bodies, 
inhabiting  desert  regions  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

aside  (a-sid'),  prep . phr.  as  adv.  and  prep.  [< 
ME.  aside,  a side , on  side , on  syd  (also  with  ad- 
verbial gen.  suffix,  asides , asidis,  asydis ):  see 
on , a3,  and  side1.]  I.  adv.  1.  On  or  to  one  side ; 
to  or  at  a short  distance;  apart;  away  from 
some  normal  direction  or  position : as,  to  turn 
or  stand  aside  ; to  draw  a curtain  aside. 

Thou  shalt  set  aside  that  which  is  full.  2 Ki.  iv.  4. 

He  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude.  Mark  vii.  33. 

The  fiames  were  blown  aside. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  1639. 

2.  Apart  or  separately  (from);  in  a state  of 
withdrawal  or  exclusion  (from) . [A  use  of  aside 
for  apart  nearly  or  quite  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.] 

I give  thee  love  as  God  gives  light, 

Aside  from  merit  or  from  prayer. 

It.  T.  Cooke,  Poems,  p.  76. 

That  we  agree  with  him  [Emerson],  or  that  he  always 
agrees  with  himself,  is  aside  from  the  question. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  197. 

3.  Out  of  one’s  thoughts,  consideration,  or  re- 
gard ; away ; off : as,  to  lay  aside  one’s  animos- 
ity; to  put  one’s  cares  aside. 

Without  laying  aside  that  dauntless  valour  which  had 
been  the  terror  of  every  land  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyre- 
nees. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

Books  can  only  reveal  us  to  ourselves,  and  as  often  as 
they  do  us  this  service,  we  lay  them  aside. 

Thoreau,  Letters,  p.  153. 

No  man  can  put  abstract  notions  more  entirely  aside 
than  he.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  596. 

4.  So  as  not  to  be  heard  by  some  one  present: 
chiefly  a dramatic  use.  Thus,  on  the  stage,  to  utter  a 
speech  aside , is  to  utter  it  in  such  a manner  that  it  is  as- 
sumed not  to  be  heard  by  the  other  characters,  or  to  be 
heard  only  by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

0 dear,  madam,  you  are  not  to  say  that  to  her  face ! — 
aside,  ma’am,  aside. — The  whole  scene  is  to  be  aside. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  iii.  1. 

II.  prep-.  By  the  side  of ; beside.  [Rare,  ex- 
cept in  old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Here  slake  your  thirst  aside  their  liveliest  rill.  Landor. 

aside  (a-sid'),  re.  [<  aside,  adv.]  Something 
spoken  and  not  heard,  or  supposed  not  to  be 
heard,  by  some  one  or  more  present ; especially, 
a remark  uttered  by  an  actor  on  the  stage,  and 
assumed  not  to  be  heard  by  the  other  charac- 
ters on  the  stage,  or  to  be  heard  only  by  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 

asiderite  (a-sid'e-rit),  re.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + mSe- 
pirric,  of  iron : see  a-18  and  siderite.]  A me- 
teoric stone  which  contains  no  metallic  iron. 
See  meteorite. 

Asidinse  (as-i-di'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Asida  + 
-ince.]  A subfamily  of  atracheliate  heterome- 
rous  beetles,  of  the  family  Tenebrionidce,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Asida. 

Asilici  (a-sil'i-si),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Asilus.]  A 
name  given  by  Latreille  to  a group  of  tetrach®- 
tous  brachycerous  dipterous  insects,  corre- 
sponding most  nearly  to  the  modern  family 
Asilidce,  or  hornet-flies.  Latreille  divided  the  Lin- 
nean  genus  Asilus  into  two  groups,  which  he  called  Asilici 
and  Hybotini, 
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Asilidse  (a-sil'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<,  Asilus  + -idee.] 
A family  of  dipterous  insects,  or  flies,  belong- 
ing to  the  group  Tetrachwtai  of  the  suborder 
Brachycera ; the  homet-flies,  very  active,  pre- 
dacious, and  voracious,  preying  upon  other  in- 
sects, and  making  a humming  noise  in  flight. 

Asilus  (a-si'lus),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  asilus,  a gad- 
fly, horse-fly.]  1.  A genus  of  two-winged 
flies,  of  the  family 
\ Jf  Asilidce,  popularly 

X known  as  homet- 

1 -y-  f flies,  robber-flies, 

>— -g-  or  hawk-flies.  They 

'-f?  are  large,  rather  slen- 

£453*7^  -are1-— tea  der-budied  flies,  having 

strong  legs  and  a re- 
J markably  strong  beak 

Y k!  i with  which  they  pierce 

I I their  prey.  They  de- 

stroy caterpillars,  grass- 
X If  \ hoppers,  and  even 

Jf  \ honey-bees.  Their  lar- 

JY  ■ w vse  Ave  under  ground. 

2.  In  ornith. : ( a ) 
[/.  c.]  An  old  name 

Robbe,.fly(^/»r«rtoar,Say),  (Qesner,  1555,  to 
Brisson,  1760)  of 
the  willow-warbler,  Phylloscopus  trochilus.  (6) 
A genus  of  such  warblers.  Bechstein,  1802. 

Asimina  (a-sim'i-na),  re.  [NL.  (cf.  Canadian 
F.  aeimine,  the  fruit;  aciminier,  the  tree),  < 
asimina,  the  northern  Algonkin  corruption  of 
southern  Illinois  rassimina  (pi.),  the  name  of 
the  fruit,  prob.,  as  Dr.  Trumbull  suggests,  < 
rassa,  a sleeve,  + retire,  pi.  retired,  fruit;  from 
its  shape.]  A genus  of  anonaceous  shrubs 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  including 
about  8 species.  Of  these  the  most  widely  distrib- 
uted is  the  common  papaw,  A.  triloba,  which  becomes  a 
Bmall  tree  and  bears  a large  edible  fruit.  The  others 
are  low  shrubs,  confined  to  the  Gulf  States.  See  pa- 
paw,  2. 

asinaryt  (as'i-na-ri),  a.  [<  L.  asinarius,  < asi- 
nus,  an  ass:  see  assL]  Asinine.  Bailey. 

asinegot  (as-i-ne'go),  re.  [Also  asinico,  Sp.  as- 
nico,  a little  ass,  dim.  of  Sp.  Pg.  asno,  < L.  asi- 
nus:  see  ass1.]  1.  A little  ass. — 2.  A foolish 
fellow. 

Thou  sodden-witted  lord ! thou  hast  no  more  brain  than 
I have  in  mine  elbows ; an  assinego  may  tutor  thee. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  1. 

Also  spelled  assinego. 

asinine  (as'i-nin  or  -nin),  a.  [<  L.  asininus,  < 
asinus,  an  ass:  see  ass1.]  I.  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  ass. — 2.  Having  the  quali- 
ties attributed  to  the  ass ; stupid ; obstinate ; 
obtrusively  silly;  offensively  awkward. 

This  one  act  . . . proclaims  his  asinine  nature. 

B.  Jon8<m,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  6. 

The  gravest  historians  of  the  Xetherlands  often  relieved 
their  elephantine  labors  by  the  most  asinine  gambols. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  88. 

asininity  (as-i-nin'i-ti),  re.  [<  asinine  + -ity. 
Cf.  ML.  asinitas,  stupidity.]  The  quality  of 
being  asinine ; obstinate  stupidity. 

The  elephant’s  discourse 
Will  neutralize  the  stupid  asininity. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  960. 

asinus  (as'i-nus),  n.  [L.,  an  ass:  see  ass1.] 
In  zool. : (a)  Specifically,  the  ass,  Equus  asinus. 
( b ) [cap.]  Generically,  a subgenus  of  Equus , 
including  the  asses,  as  the  hemione,  onager, 
quagga,  zebra,  etc. 

asio  (a/si-o),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  asio  (in  Pliny,  with 
var.  reading  axio)f  a horned  owl.]  An  old  name 
of  a horned  owl.  It  was  made  a genus  by  Brisson, 
1760,  having  as  type  the  common  long-eared  owl  of  Europe, 
A.  otus,  and  the  name  has  been  given  with  little  discrimi- 
nation to  sundry  horned  or  eared  owls.  Now  usually : (a) 
[cap.]  A genus  comprehending  only  A.  otus  and  its  im- 
mediate relatives,  as  A.  wilsonianus  of  North  America,  A. 
accipitrinus , the  short-eared  owl,  etc.  See  cut  under  owl. 
( b ) The  specific  name  of  the  small  red  or  gray  owl  of  North 
America,  Strix  asio  (Linnaeus),  now  Scops  asio. 

Asiphonata  (a-si-fo-na'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  asiphonatus see  asiphonate.]  An  order 
of  acephalous  lamellibranchiate  mollusks,  con- 
taining headless  bivalves  without  respiratory 
tubes  or  siphons  like  those  which  in  the 
Siphonata  convey  water  from  the  gills,  and 
having  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  free.  Most  of 
the  Asiphonata  are  fixed,  the  foot  being  small  or  want- 
ing, and  many  secrete  a byssus.  The  order  includes  in 
general  those  bivalves  best  known  and  most  useful  and 
valuable  to  man,  as  oysters,  pearl-oysters,  scallops,  mus- 
sels, unios,  etc.,  and  is  now  divided  into  about  12  families. 
Synonymous  with  Atrachia.  Also  Asiphonia,  Asiphoniata, 
Asiphonida. 

asiphonate  (a-sl'fo-nat),  a.  [<  NL.  asiphonatus, 
< Gr.  a-  priv.  + a'apaw,  siphon : see  a-18  and 
siphonate.]  Not  possessing  a respiratory  tube 
or  siphon:  opposed  to  siphonate;  specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Asiphonata.  3.  A. 
Nicholson.  Also  asiphoniate  and  esiphonate. 


Asiphonia  (as-i-fo'ni-a),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Asiphonata. 

Asiphoniata  (as-i-fo-ni-a'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.] 

Same  as  Asiphonata. 

asiphoniate  (as-i-fo'ni-at),  a.  Same  as  asipho- 
nate. 

Asiphonida  (as-i-fon'i-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Asiphonata. 

-asis.  See  -fasts. 

asitia  (a-sish'ia),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aatria,  want 
of  food  or  of  appetite,  < aoiTog,  without  food,  < 
a-  priv.  + airoc,  food.]  Loss  of  appetite ; loath- 
ing of  food. 

ask1  (ask),  v.  [E.  dial,  also  ax  and  ass  (pret. 
ast) ; < ME.  ashen,  esken,  assibilated  ashen,  as- 
sen,  eshen,  essen,  transposed  axen,  acsen,  acsien, 
oxien,  < AS.  dscian,  often  transposed  acsian,  dx- 
ian,  ahsian,  = OS.  escon  — OFries.  askia  = D. 
eischen  = OHG.  eiscon,  MHG.  eischen,  G.  eischen, 
heischen  = Sw.  aska  - Dan.  ceske,  ask  (cf. 
Icel.  ceskja,  wish : see  wish),  = OBulg.  iskati  = 
Bohem.  jiskati  = Russ,  iskati  = Lith.  jeshkoti 
= Lett,  eskdt,  seek ; cf . Skt.  o/  ish,  seek,  de- 
sire.] I.  trans.  1.  To  request;  seek  by  words 
to  obtain ; petition  for : commonly  with  of,  in 
the  sense  of  from,  before  the  person  to  whom 
the  request  is  made. 

Ask  counsel  . . . o/God.  Judges  xviiL  5. 

2.  To  demand,  expect,  or  claim : with  for:  as, 
what  price  do  you  ask,  or  ask  for  it  t 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry.  Gen.  xxxiv.  12. 

3.  To  solicit  from ; request  of : with  a personal 
object,  and  with  or  without  for  before  the  thing 
desired : as,  I aslc  yon  a great  favor ; to  ask  one 
for  a drink  of  water. 

I came  near,  . . . and  asked  him  the  truth  of  all  this. 

Dan.  vii.  16. 

4.  To  require  as  necessary  or  useful ; demand ; 
exact. 

The  exigence  of  a state  asks  a much  longer  time  to  con- 
duct the  design  to  maturity.  Addison. 

To  find  the  medium  asks  some  share  of  wit, 

And  therefore  'tis  a mark  fools  never  hit. 

Cowper,  Conversation. 

5.  To  interrogate  or  inquire  of;  put  a ques- 
tion to. 

He  is  of  age,  ask  him.  John  ix.  21. 

6.  To  inquire  concerning ; seek  to  be  informed 
about : as,  to  ask  the  way ; to  ask  a question. 

Here  kennell’d  in  a brake  she  finds  a hound, 

And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  914. 

7.  To  invite:  as,  to  ask  guests  to  a wedding 
or  entertainment — To  ask  in  church,  tr  oublish 
banns  of  marriage.  [The  verb  ask  is  used  in  this  phrase 
because  the  publication  is  really  an  inquiry  whether  any 
one  can  state  any  valid  objection  to  the  marriage. ] = Syn. 
1 to  4.  Ask,  Request,  Beg,  Demand,  Claim , Require,  Solicit, 
Beseech,  Entreat,  Crave,  Supplicate,  Implore,  Importune. 
Ask  is  the  generic  word  in  this  list ; it  implies  neither  that 
what  is  asked  must  be  rendered,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  would  be  a favor.  Demand,  claim,  and  require  ask 
imperatively  or  authoritatively  ; the  others  call  for  a favor 
with  different  degrees  of  urgency  or  humility.  Beseech, 
solicit,  entreat,  importune,  and  sometimes  beg,  imply  great 
urgency ; crave,  supplicate,  and  implore  imply  great  urgen- 
cy and  great  dependence  or  humility.  Request  is  a little 
more  formal  or  carefully  civil  than  ask : as,  your  atten- 
dance is  requested.  Beg  is  primarily  to  ask  as  a beggar ; 
sometimes,  by  the  hyperbole  of  social  us  age,  to  ask  as  a 
favor,  real  or  professed  : as,  I beg  your  pardon.  Demand 
and  claim  more  often  refer  to  things ; require  applies  more 
often  to  action : as,  he  demanded  his  share ; he  claimed 
the  whole ; he  required  me  to  come  ; he  required  some 
proof  to  back  my  demand  and  substantiate  my  claim. 
Solicit  is  urgent,  but  less  so  than  the  words  that  follow  it : 
as,  he  solicited  my  vote.  Beseech  is  most  applicable  to  the 
act  of  asking  on  the  ground  of  pure  favor.  Entreat  implies 
continued  appeal  or  representations  of  a moving  kind. 
Crave  is  almost  or  quite  abject ; like  beg,  it  has  been  taken 
into  polite  forms  of  speech,  and  in  that  use  robbed  of  most 
of  its  force.  Supplicate  and  implore  are,  figuratively, 
modes  of  prayer,  as  to  a superior  being ; they  imply  urgent 
or  desperate  appeal,  perhaps  in  many  words.  To  impor- 
tune is  generally  to  beg  in  a persistent,  wearying  way, 
with  urgency,  but  perhaps  without  especial  dependence 
or  humility. 

To  ask  and  have,  command  and  be  obeyed. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.  iv.  3. 

To-night  we  hold  a solemn  supper,  sir, 

And  I’ll  request  your  presence.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

These  matters  could  not  be  thus  carri’d  without  a begg'ce 
and  borrow’d  force  from  worldly  authority. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

It  is  only  when  the  reasonable  and  the  practicable  are 
denied  that  men  demand  the  unreasonable  and  impracti- 
cable. Lowell,  Democracy. 

Since  the  knight 

Came  not  to  us,  of  us  to  claim  the  prize, 

Ourselves  will  send  it  after. 

Tennyson , Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

The  guards  opened  the  doors,  we  were  told  that  we  could 
proceed  no  further,  and  were  required  to  alight. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  41. 

The  port  . . . was  crowded  with  those  who  hastened  to 
solicit  permission  to  share  in  the  enterprise. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  40. 


ask 

His  eyes,  his  silence,  did  beseech 
For  more  and  more  and  more  of  love. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  II.  114. 
Lest  I should  fear  and  fall,  and  miss  Thee  so, 

Who  art  not  missed  by  any  that  entreat. 

Mrs.  Browning , Comfort. 

Time,  the  avenger ! unto  thee  I lift 

My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a gift. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  130. 

We  have  petitioned,  we  have  remonstrated,  wehavesup- 
plicated,  we  have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne, 
and  have  implored  its  interposition  to  arrest  the  tyran- 
nical hands  of  the  ministry  and  Parliament. 

Patrick  Henry. 

Did  they  hear  me,  would  they  listen,  did  they  pity  me  sup- 
plicating ? 

Shall  I heed  them  in  their  anguish  ? shall  I brook  to  be 
supplicated  ? Tennyson , Boadicea. 

Implore  your  help  in  these  pathetic  strains. 

Pope , Iinit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  232. 
Importune  him  for  my  moneys  ; be  not  ceas’d 
With  slight  denial.  ShaJc.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  1. 

5 and  6.  Ask,  Inquire , Question,  Interrogate.  Ask  is  here 
also  the  generic  word ; it  is  simple  and  informal.  Inquire 
may  be  used  in  the  endeavor  to  be  civil,  or  it  may  express 
a more  minute  examination  into  facts : as,  to  inquire  (into, 
as  to)  the  causes  of  discontent.  To  question  in  this  sense 
implies  the  asking  of  a series  of  questions,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  the  truth  is  hard  to  get  at,  through  ignorance, 
reluctance,  etc.,  in  the  person  questioned.  Interrogate  is 
essentially  the  same  as  question,  but  more  formal : as,  to 
question  a child  or  servant  about  his  conduct , to  interro- 
gate a witness,  an  applicant  for  office,  etc.  Questioning 
or  interrogation  might  be  resented  where  asking,  asking 
a question,  or  inquiring  would  meet  with  a friendly  re- 
sponse. 

If  we  encountered  a man  of  rare  intellect,  we  should 
ask  him  what  books  he  read. 

Emerson , Letters  and  Social  Aims. 
I promis’d  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a schoolmaster  for  the  fair  Bianca. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

But  since  I heard  him  make  reply 
Is  many  a weary  hour ; 

T?  were  well  to  question  him,  and  try 
If  yet  he  keeps  the  power. 

Tennyson,  The  Talking  Oak. 

To  question  and  [to]  interrogate  [are]  to  ask  repeatedly, 
and  in  the  latter  case  more  authoritatively  than  in  the 
former.  Crabb,  English  Synonymes,  p.  102. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  request  or  petition:  with 
for  before  the  thing  requested:  as,  ask  for  bread. 

Your  committee  ask  for  candor  and  justice*  they  do 
not  ask  for  adhesion  to  any  system. 

Sumner , Prison  Discipline. 

Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 

Pope , Prol.  to  Satires*  1.  412. 

2.  To  inquire  or  make  inquiry ; put  a question : 
often  followed  by  after  or  about,  formerly  also 
by  of. 

Wherefore  is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my  name  ? 

Gen.  xxxii.  29. 

ask2  (ask),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  asker,  asear , askerd, 
aslcard,  < ME.  aslce,  spelled  once  arske,  < AS. 
athexe  (found  but  once,  in  a gloss),  appar.  contr. 
from  *agithexe  = OS.  egithassa  = OD.  eggedisse, 
egdis,  later  heghdisse,  liaeghdisse,  now  liagedis. 
liaagdis  (simulating  D.  haag  — E.  hay2,  hedge) 
= OHG.  egidehsa,  MHG.  egedehse,  G.  eidechse,  a 
newt ; appar.  a compound,  but  of  uncertain  for- 
mation ; perhaps  < AS.  *agi,  ege  = OS.  egi  = 
OHG.  egi  = Goth,  agis,  fear  (see  awe),  + -thexe, 
OHG.  -dehsa,  repr.  a Teut.  -f  *thaks,  make,  fash- 
ion (seen  also  in  OHG.  MHG.  dahs,  G.  dachs,  a 
badger,  OHG.  dehsala,  MHG.  dehsel,  a hatchet, 
ax,  in  Gr.  tcktwv,  a carpenter,  artisan,  rdfov,  a 
bow,  etc.:  see  tectonic,  architect,  toxic),  = Skt. 
V talcsh,  make,  fashion;  the  sense  ‘awe-  or 
fear-maker’  suiting  the  popular  dread  of  lizards 
and  other  reptiles.)  A newt.  [Pro v.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

aska  (as'kii),  n.  [Russ.  asika.)  A warm  cap 
with  a round  top  and  without  ear-pieces,  worn 
by  the  Russian  peasantry. 

askance1  (a-skans'),  ado.  [First  in  early  mod. 
E.,  also  written  ascance,  askaunce,  ascaunce, 
askauns,  askaunse,  asconce,  a seance,  a sconce,  in 
the  earliest  recorded  form  (Palsgrave,  1530)  a 
scanche;  with  a later  variant  askant,  q.  v. ; 
probably  developed  from  askance 2,  and  ac- 
quiring from  aslant  a physical  sense.]  Side- 
wise;  obliquely;  out  of  the  corner  of  the 
eye;  askant. 

But  Rustum  ey’d  askance  the  kneeling  youth. 

M.  Arnold , Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
So  she,  and  turn'd  askance  a wintry  eye. 

Tennyson,  The  Princess. 

askance1  (a-skans'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
askanced,  ppr.  askancing.  [<  askance1,  adv. ] 
To  turn  aside,  as  the  eyes.  [Rare.] 

O,  how  are  they  wrapp’d  in  with  infamies 

That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes  I 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  637. 

askance2t  (a-skans'),  adv.  and  conj.  [ME. 

* askance,  ascance,  askaunce,  ascaunce,  as 
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skaunce .]  A reduced  form  of  askances,  q.  v. 

Ascaunce  that  craft  is  so  lyght  to  lere  ? 

Chaucer,  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  838. 
And  wroot  the  names  . . . 

Ascaunce  [var.  askaunce ] that  he  wolde  for  hem  preye. 

Chaucer,  Summoner’s  Tale,  1.  37. 
askancest,  conj.  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  ascances, 
askaunces,  < ME.  ascaunces,  prop.  *as  cances, 
‘as  if’:  * cances,  * causes  (=  OD.  quansijs,  D. 
kwansijs,  konsuis),  < OF.  quanses,  quainses,  also 
queinsi,  as,  as  if,  < L.  quamsi,  used  like  quasi, 
as  if : see  quasi.)  As  if ; as  if  to  say. 

Keeping  a countenance  ascances  she  understood  him 
not. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia, 
askant  (a-skant'),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
ascant,  askaunt,  ascaunt,  later  form  of  askance 1, 
Cf.  aslant  or  asquint.']  Sidewise;  askance. 
With  an  eye  askant.  Cowper,  Iliad,  xi.  667. 

asker1  (as'ker),  n.  [ME.  asker,  askere  ; < ask1 
+ -er1.]  One  who  asks  ; a petitioner ; an  in- 
quirer. 

To  give  to  every  asker.  Hammond,  Works,  I.  99. 

Every  asker  being  satisfied. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  The  Nature  of  Bodies. 
asker2  (as'ker),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  ascar,  askard, 
ascard,  askerd,  askal,  etc. : see  ask2.)  Same  as 
ask2.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

askew  (a-sku'),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  askue, 
ascue,  a skew ; appar.  < a.s  + skew,  q.  v.  Cf. 
equiv.  Icel.  d ska.  | In  an  oblique  position; 
obliquely;  awry;  out  of  the  proper  position  or 
arrangement;  hence,  askance ; sidelong. 

When  ye  lowre,  or  looke  on  me  askew, 

Then  doe  I die.  Spenser,  Sonnets,  vii. 

He  [Kepler]  found  that  this  planet  [Mars]  moved  in  an 
ellipse  or  oval  curve  round  the  sun,  which  was  situated 
rather  askew  near  the  middle. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  78. 
askilet,  prep.phr.  as  adv.  [Appar.  < a?  4-  * sidle, 
appar.  of  Scand.  origin,  repr.  by  AS.  sceolh, 
sceol-,  scyl-  (cf.  iu  comp,  sceolh-ege,  scyl-egede 
= Icel.  skjoleygr  = Sw.  slceldgd  = Dan.  skelojet, 
squint-eyed)  = Icel.  sljdl.gr  = Sw.  dial,  skjalg  = 
D.  sclieel  = OHG.  scelah  (see III-),  MHG.  schelch, 
schel,  G.  sclieel,  schel,  oblique,  squinting ; hence 
Icel.  sktcla  = Sw.  skela,  = Dan.  skele,  make  a 
wry  face.]  Askant.  Bp.  Hall. 
asking  (as'king),  n.  [<  ME.  askinge,  axunge, 
etc.,  < AS.  ascung,  dxung,  < ascian,  ask : see  ask1.] 

1.  The  making  of  a request;  a petition:  as,  it 
may  be  had  for  the  asking. — 2.  Proclamation 
or  publication  in  church  of  banns  of  marriage. 
See  to  ask  in  church,  under  ask1. 

askingly  (as'king-Ii),  adv.  Iu  an  entreating 
manner;  with  expression  of  request  or  desire. 
[Rare.] 

How  askingly  its  footsteps  toward  me  bend  ! 

It  seems  to  say,  “ And  have  I then  one  friend?" 

Coleridge,  Young  Ass  (ed.  1796). 

asklent  (as-klent'),  adv.  A Scotch  form  of 
aslant. 

askos  (as'kos),  n . [Gr.  amog,  a wine-skin : see 
ascus.J  Iu  classical  archccol.,  a vase  imitating 
more  or  less  closely  the  form  of  a wine-skin. 
Such  vases,  of  Etruscan  or  Greek  workmanship,  are  of  not 
uncommon  occurrence  iu  Italy,  and  are  often  provided 
with  a foot  and  a handle.  Also  ascus. 
asla  (as'la),  n.  An  ancient  Persian  measure  of 
land,  probably  a plethra  (which  see), 
aslaket  (a-slak'),  V.  i.  and  t.  [<  ME.  aslakcn, 

< AS.  asldcian,  slacken,  loosen,  remit,  < d-  + 
slacian,  slake : see  a-1  and  slake.)  1.  To  abate ; 
diminish. 

The  water  sclial  aslake  and  gon  away. 

Chaucer , Miller’s  Tale,  1.  367. 
Slial  . . . thy  liauty  lookes  quench  my  kindeled  loue, 
or  thy  gallant  shew  aslake  my  good  wil? 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  179. 

2.  To  moderate ; mitigate ; appease  ; satisfy. 

Atte  laste  aslaked  was  his  mood. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  L 902. 
When  mourning  altars,  purgd  with  enimies  life. 

The  black  infernaU  Furies  doen  aslake. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  36. 
The  beast  that  prowls  about  in  search  of  blood. 

Or  reptile  that  within  the  treacherous  brake 
Waits  for  the  prey,  upcoiled,  its  hunger  to  aslake. 

Southey,  Paraguay,  i.  14. 

aslani  (as-la'pi),  n.  [Turk.,  < aslan,  arslan,  a 
lion.]  A Turkish  silver  coin,  worth  from  115  to 
120  aspers.  See  asper2. 

aslant  (a-slant'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.,  and 
prep.  [ME.  aslante,  o slante,  aslonte,  earlier 
on  slonte,  on  slent;  < «3,  0n,  + slant.  Cf.  Sc. 
asklent,'  asclent.)  I,  adv.  or  a.  In  a slanting 
or  sloping  direction ; oblique ; obliquely ; not 
perpendicularly  or  at  right  angles. 


asocial 

The  shaft  drove  through  his  neck  aslant.  Drydm. 
As  witli  his  wings  aslant 
Sails  the  fierce  cormorant. 

Longfellow,  Skeleton  in  Armor 
II.  prep.  Slantingly  across ; athwart. 

There  is  a willow  grows  aslant  a brook. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

The  swelling  upland  where  the  side-long  sun 
Aslant  the  wooded  grove  at  evening  goes. 

Longfellow,  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

asleep  (a-slep'),  prep . phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [Also 
on  sleep  (Acts  xiii.  36) ; ME.  aslepey  aslape , 
onslcepe , etc.,  < AS.  on  slcepe,  in  sleep;  < «3  4- 
sleep.~\  1.  In  or  into  a state  of  sleep:  as,  to 
fall  asleep. 

He  [Sisera]  was  fast  asleep.  Judges  iv.  21. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lull’d  asleep. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  116. 
And  there  within  the  hollow  lay  . . . 

Aslaug  the  golden-headed  child, 

Asleep  and  rosy. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  32. 

2.  Figuratively—  (a)  Dead;  in  or  into  a state 
of  death : chiefly  in  the  Scriptures  and  religious 
literature. 

Concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  . . . sorrow  not. 

1 Thes.  iv.  13. 

(0)  Dormant;  inactive;  idle. 

During  this  inquisition  Julia’s  tongue 

Was  not  asleep.  Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  145. 

3.  Having  a peculiar  numb  feeling,  accom- 
panied by  or  passing  off  with  a prickly  tingling 
sensation.  This  condition  is  produced  usually  by  pro- 
longed pressure  on  the  nerve-trunks,  and  consequently  is 
most  frequent  in  the  arms  and  legs. 

His  legge  . . . was  all  aslepe,  and  in  a manner  sterke 
stiff.  U dall,  tr.  of  Erasmus’s  Apophthegms,  p.  235. 

4.  Naut.,  said  of  sails  when  the  wind  is  just 
strong  enough  to  distend  them  and  prevent 
them  from  shaking. 

aslope  (a-slop'),  pp.,  or  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 
[<  late  ME.  a slope,  either  < «3  4*  slope,  n.,  or 
else  for  aslope,  aslopen,  ‘slipped  away,’  < AS. 
aslopen,  pp.  of  aslupan,  slip  away,  < d-  + slupan, 
slip:  see  a-1  and  slope,  a.  and  n.,  and  slip.  Cf. 
alight1,  of  similar  double  formation.]  In  or 
into  an  inclined  or  slanting  position  or  direc- 
tion ; with  leaning  or  inclination ; deflected 
from  the  perpendicular ; with  declivity  or  de- 
scent, as  a hill. 

Set  them  not  upright,  hut  a slope.  Paeon,  Essays. 

aslugt  (a-slug'),  adv.  [<  «3  + slug1.]  In  a 
sluggish  manner.  [Rare.] 

His  boat 

That  comes  aslug  against  the  stream. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  ii.  12. 
-asm.  K Gr.  -aap6g,  < after  equiv.  to 

-iap6c,  < -Vjuv : see  -ism,  and  cf.  -ast.)  A suffix 
of  Greek  origin,  occurring  instead  of  -ism  after 
-i-,  as  in  enthusiasm,  miasm,  etc. 
asmanite  (as'mjin-It),  n.  A form  of  silica 
found  in  some  meteorites,  it  has  been  supposed 
to  he  orthorhombic  in  crystallization,  but  is  probably 
identical  with  tridymite. 

Asmannshauser  (as-manz-hoi'zer),  n.  A brand 
of  wines  made  at  Asmannshausen,  in  Nassau 
on  the  Rhine.  These  wines  are  both  red  and  white,  the 
former  being  in  especial  repute  for  its  excellent  flavor  and 
color,  though  not  keeping  well. 

asmatographyt  (as-ma-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  LGr. 

gapaToypd<j>og,  writing  songs,"  < frayaToypaQeiv, 
write  songs,  < Gr.  gcpa(r-),  a song  (<  <fduv, 
sing,  ^ nit-  E.  ode,  q.  v.),  + ypatyuv,  write.] 
The  art  of  composing  songs, 
asmear  (a-smer'),prep.  phr.  as  adv.  of  a.  [<  a-i 
+ smear.)  Smeared  over ; bedaubed. 

I came  into  Smithfleld,  and  the  shameful  place,  being  all 
asinear  with  filth,  and  fat,  and  blood,  and  foam,  seemed  to 
stick  to  me.  Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xx. 

Asmonean,  Asmonaean  (as-mo-ne'an),  a.  and 
n.  [(  LL.  Asmonmis  or  Asmoneus',  representing 
Heb.  Khasmdnfj  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Asmoneus 
or  Asmonseus,  a reputed  ancestor  of  Matta- 
thias,  the  first  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  father 
of  Judas  Maccabasus,  who  lived  about  165  B. 
c. ; hence,  pertaining  to  the  Maccabees.  See 
Maccabean. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  family  of  Asmoneus;  a 
Maccabean. 

asoak  (a-sok'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a* 
+ soalc.)  In  or  into  a soaked  or  soaking  con- 
dition ; thoroughly  wet. 

asocial  (a-so'shal),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  (a-!8)  + 
social .]  Unsocial ; antagonistic  to  society. 

As  new  morbid  elements  are  formed  in  the  disintegrat- 
ing processes  of  disease,  the  ravages  of  which  they  there- 
upon accelerate ; so  new  products  of  an  asocial  or  antiso- 
cial kind  are  formed  in  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of 
the  human  kind.  Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  241. 
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asomatous  la-so'ma-tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  daiiuarac,, 
without  a body,  < a-  priv.  + aaga(r-),  body.] 
Without  a material  body ; incorporeal.  [Bare.] 
Asopia  (a-so'pi-a),  n.  [NL. ; cf.  Asopus.)  A 
genus  of  pyralid  moths.  A.  ( Pyralis ) farinalis 
is  the  meal-moth. 

Asopidse  (a-so'pi-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Asopus  + 
-id®.]  A family  of  heteropterous  insects, 
typified  by  the  genus  Asopus. 

Asopus  (a-so'pus),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  < L.  Aso- 
pus, Gr.  ’Acuitoc,  name  of  several  rivers  and  of 
a river-god.]  A genus  of  heteropterous  in- 
sects, typical  of  the  family  Asopidse. 
asor  (as'6r),  n.  [Heb.]  A ten-stringed  musi- 
cal instrument  of  tho  Hebrews,  played  with  a 
plectrum,  and  supposed  to  have  borne  some  re- 
semblance to  the  nebel.  S.  K.  Handbook  Hus. 
Inst.,  p.  19. 

asp1  (asp),  n.  [<  ME.  asp,  aspe,  espe,  < AS. 
*wsp,  ccspe,  aspe,  espe,  transposed  ceps,  = D.  esp  = 
OHG.  aspa,  MHG.  aspe,  G.  espe  = Icel.  osp,  asp, 
espi,  aspen  wood,  = Dan.  Sw.  asp,  asp ; origin 
unknown.  The  E.  form  aspen  is  prop,  an  adj. : 
see  aspen.  ] A European  tree  of  the  poplar  fam- 
ily, Populus  tremula.  In  America  a similar  species, 
P.  tremuloides,  is  known  as  the  quaking  asp,  or  aspen. 
The  white  poplar,  P.  alba,  is  also  sometimes  called  the 
white  asp.  The  form  aspen  is  also  common. 
asp3  (asp),  n.  [In  ME.  as  L.,  aspis;  OF.  aspe  = 
Pr.  aspic  (>  F.  aspic,  > E.  aspic1,  q.  v.)  = Sp. 

aspid,  aspide  = 
Pg.  It.  aspide, 

< L.  aspis  (as- 
pid-), < Gr.  aaTtiQ 
(domd-),  an  asp, 
Egyptian  vi- 
per.] 1.  Avery 
venomous  ser- 
pent of  Egypt, 
celebrated  in 
connection  with 
the  story  of 
Cleopatra’s  sui- 
cide. It  is  identi- 
fied with  greatest 
probability  with 
the  horned  viper,  of  the  genus  Cerastes,  a snake  about  15 
inches  long.  The  name  has  also  been  commonly  applied  to 
the  Naja  haje,  a species  attaining  a length  of  3 or  4 feet, 
related  to  and  resembling  the  Indian  cobra,  Naja  tripu- 
dians.  It  is  of  a mottled  green 
and  brown  color,  with  the  skin  of 
the  neck  dilatable,  though  less 
so  than  that  of  the  true  cobra. 

This  serpent  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence along  the  Nile,  and  is 
the  sacred  serpent  of  ancient 
Egypt,  represented  commonly 
in  art  as  a part  of  the  head- 
dress of  kings  and  divinities, 
and  often  connected  with  their 
emblems,  as  a symbol  of  royal 
power.  In  archaeology  it  is 
usually  known  as  the  urceus. 

2.  The  common  viper  or 
adder  of  Europe,  a feebly 
poisonous  serpent,  for- 
merly named  Vipera  com- 
munis, now  Pelias  bents,  of 
the  family  Viperidce.  See 
cut  under  adder. — 3.  A symboi._  „„ 
name  of  sundry  other  poi-  Rameses  ii. 
sonous  serpents. 

Aspic  and  aspick  are  obsolete  or  poetic  forms. 
Aspalacidae  (as-pa-las'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Spalacidce. 

Aspalacinse  (as-pal-a-si'ne),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Spalacinte. 

aspalathus  (as-pal'a-tbus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  aaitd- 
/.adoe,  a prickly  shrub  yielding  a fragrant  oil.] 

1.  An  unknown  aromatic  thorny  shrub  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocrypha  and  by  some  of  the 
old  herbalists. 

I gave  a sweet  smell  like  cinnamon  and  aspalathus. 

Ecclus.  xxiv.  15. 

2.  [cap.]  A large  genus  of  South  African 
plants  belonging  to  the  family  Fabacese,  with 
small  heath-like  leaves,  and  generally  with 
yellow  flowers. 

Aspalax  (as'pa-laks),  n.  Same  as  Spalax. 
asparagi  (as-par'a-ji),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  as- 
paragus.'] In  bot.,  scaly  shoots  from  under 
ground,  as  in  asparagus.  Also  called  turions. 
asparagic  (as-pa-raj'ik),  a.  [<  asparagus  4- 
-ic.]  Same  as  aspartic. 

asparagin,  asparagine  (as-par'a-jin),  n.  [<  as- 
paragus + -i«2,  -ine2.)  A crystallized  sub- 
stance (C4H8N203)  found  in  the  juice  of  as- 
paragus, beets,  and  other  vegetables,  in  the 
sprouts  of  cereals,  and  in  leguminous  seeds 
during  germination.  It  is  an  amide  of  aspartic  acid, 
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and  forma  compounds  with  both  acids  and  bases.  Some- 
times called  althein  or  asparamid. 
asparaginous  (as-pa-raj'i-nus),  a.  [<  aspara- 
gus + -in2  + - ous .]  Belonging  to  asparagus ; 
resembling  asparagus ; specifically,  having  ten- 
der edible  shoots  like  those  of  asparagus : as, 
asparaginous  plants. 

asparagus  (as-par'a-gus),  n.  [<  L.  asparagus,  < 
Gr.  aa-apayog,  Attic  am/idpayoz,  asparagus ; said 
to  be  of  Pers.  origin.  In  ML.  by  apheresis  also 
sparagus,  sparagi,  > It.  sparagio,  OF.  esperage, 

> early  mod.  E.  sperage,  sparage,  sperach.  The 
ML.  form  sparagus  was  in  E.  altered  by  popular 
etymology  into  sparagrass  and  sparrow-grass 
(sometimes  simply  grass),  which  were  until  re- 
cently in  good  literary  use.]  I.  A plant  of  the 
genus  Asparagus,  especially  A.  officinalis. — 2. 
[cap.]  A large  genus  of  plantsof  the  old  world, 
of  the  family  Convallariacese.  That  cultivated  in 
gardens,  the  common  asparagus,  or  Asparagus  officinalis, 
has  a much-branched  stem  rising  from  thick  and  matted 
perennial  root-stocks,  and  small  greenish-yellow  flowers. 
The  narrow  thread-like  so-called  leaves  are  in  reality 
branchlets  growing  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  true  but 
scale-like  leaves.  The  roots  have  a bitterish  mucilaginous 
taste,  and  the  stalk  is  in  some  degree  aperient  and  deob- 
struent, but  not  very  efficacious.  The  part  eaten  is  the 
turion,  or  young  shoot  covered  with  scales  in  place  of 
leaves.  The  sprouts  contain  the  crystalline  substance 
called  asparagin.—  French  or  Prussian  asparagus,  a 
name  in  some  parts  of  England  for  the  fleshy  spike  of 
Omithogalum  Pyrenaicum. 

asparagus-bean  (as-par'a-gus-ben),  ».  See 
bean1,  2. 

asparagus-beetle  (as-par';i-gu*-be/''tl),  n.  A 
name  given  to  two  species  of  leaf-beetles  ( Crio- 
ceridce)  of  the  genus  Crioccris,  C.  asparagi 
(Linnaeus)  and  C.  duodecimpunctata  (Linnae- 
us), which  prey  upon  the  asparagus-plant. 
Both  species  were 

imported  into  \ 

the  United  States  ]l 

from  Europe. 

Both  the  beetles 
and  their  larvae 
feed  upon  the 
asparagus  - plant, 
but  the  damage 
is  principally 
done  by  the  lar- 
vae. C.  asparagi.  is 
blackish  beneath, 
the  thorax  being 
reddish  above, 

and  the  elytra  Asparagus-beetle  (Crioceris  asparagi). 
ornamented  with  ^ rf,  and  e,  beetle,  eggs,  and  larvae,  natural 
yellowish  spots  Of  size  ; c and  f,  eggs  and  larva,  enlarged, 
varying  extent.  C. 

duodecimpunctata  is  nearly  uniformly  reddish,  the  elytra 
having  twelve  small  black  spots.  The  larvae  of  the  two 
species  resemble  each  other  closely ; they  are  nearly  cylin- 
drical, tapering  somewhat  toward  the  head,  shining,  and 
of  a dirty  olive-green  color. 

asparagus-stone  (as-par'a-gus-ston),  n.  A 
yellowish-green  variety  of  the  mineral  apatite, 
occurring  in  Spain  in  small  transparent  crys- 
tals. 

asparamide  (as-par'a-mid),  n.  [<  aspar(agin) 
+ amide.)  Same  as  asparagin, 
asparginic  (as-piir-jin'ik),  a.  [<  aspar(a)gin  + 
-ic.)  Same  as  aspartic. 

asparmate  (as-par'mat),  n.  [<  aspar(a)m(ide) 
+ -ate1.)  Same  as  aspartate. 
aspartate  (as-par'tat),  n.  [<  aspart(ic)  + -ate1.) 
Any  salt  of  aspartic  acid, 
aspartic  (as-par'tik), a.  [Caspar (agin)  + -t-ie.) 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  asparagin.  Also 
asparagic,  asparginic — Aspartic  acid,  C4H7NO4,  a 
crystalline  acid  derived  from  asparagin. 
aspet,  «■  An  old  spelling  of  asp 1 and  asp2. 
aspect  (as'pekt,  formerly  as-pekt'),  n.  [<  ME. 
* aspect , < L.  aspectus,  seeing,  look,  appearance, 
countenance,  < aspicere,  look,  behold,  < ad,  to, 
+ specere,  look:  see  species  and  spy.)  1.  The 
act  of  seeing,  or  of  looking  at  anything ; view ; 
gaze;  glance;  look.  [Archaic.] 

Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects. 

Shak.  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 

His  aspect  was  bent  on  the  ground.  Scott. 

Meeting  the  cold  aspect  of  Duty. 

0.  IF.  Holmes , Autocrat,  xi. 

2.  Countenance ; look  or  particular  appearance 
of  the  face;  mien;  air:  as,  a mild  or  severe 
aspect. 

Wiser  princes  patron  the  arts,  and  carry  an  indulgent 
aspect  unto  scholars.  Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici,  ii.  3. 
Yet,  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 

But  such  a face  as  promis’d  him  sincere. 

Dryden,  Character  of  Good  Parson,  i.  12. 

3.  Appearance  to  the  eye  or  mind;  look:  as, 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  country. 

And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a muzzled  hear, 

Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal’d  up. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

How  sweet,  how  fair,  and  lovely  her  aspects  are  ! 

Her  eyes,  like  bright  Eoan  flames,  shoot  through  me. 

Fletcher  {and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  iii.  3. 
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What  a collegiate  aspect  has  that  fine  Elizabethan  hall, 
where  the  fountain  plays  ! Lamb , Old  Benchers. 

4.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  a thing  may  be 
viewed  or  contemplated:  as,  to  present  an  ob- 
ject or  a subject  in  its  true  aspect ; in  a double 
aspect ; a favorable  aspect. 

Something  loftier,  more  adorned, 

Than  is  the  common  aspect,  daily  garb, 

Of  human  life.  Wordsworth,  Prelude,  v. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  a right  to  make  new  words,  as 
they  are  needed  by  the  fresh  aspects  under  which  life  pre- 
sents itself  here  in  the  New  World ; and,  indeed,  wher- 
ever a language  is  alive,  it  grows. 

Lowell,  Introd.  to  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser. 

5.  Practical  hearing  or  reference.  [Rare.] 

The  aspect  of  atonement  is  obviously  toward  creatures, 
working  effects  on  them,  not  on  God. 

J.  Gilbert,  Christ.  Atonement,  p.  167.  {N.  E.  D .) 

6.  View  commanded ; prospect ; outlook. 

This  town  has  a good  aspect  toward  the  hill  from  whence 
we  descended.  Evelyn. 

[Now  used  in  this  sense  mainly  with  reference  to  the  points 
of  the  compass : as,  a house  has  a southern  aspect  or  ex- 
posure.] 

7.  In  astrol .,  the  relative  positions  of  the  plan- 
ets when  these  are  such  as  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
ert a mutual  influence.  They  are  then  said  to 
be  in  aspect  with  each  other.  The  aspects  are  nine 
in  number:  (1) semisextile,  a difference  of  longitude  of 
30°;  (2)  semisquare,  of  45° ; (3)  sextile,  of  60°;  (4)  quintile, 
of  72° ; (5)  square  or  quartile,  of  90° ; (6)  trine,  of  120° ; (7) 
sesquiquadrate,  of  135° ; (8)  biquintile,  of  144° ; (9)  opposi- 
tion, of  180°.  To  these  may  be  added  conjunction,  which 
occurs  when  the  planets  have  the  same  longitude.  Kepler 
also  allowed  the  decile  of  36°  and  the  quincunx  of  150°. 
Good  aspects  are  the  semisextile,  sextile,  quintile,  trine, 
biquintile.  Bad  aspects  are  the  semisquare,  square,  ses- 
quiquadrate,  opposition.  Mundane  aspects  are  such  as 
are  formed  by  the  semiarcs  of  the  planets. 

The  glorious  planet,  Sol,  . . . whose  med’cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

We,  that  behold  the  sad  aspects  of  heaven, 

Leading  sense-blinded  men,  feel  grief  enough 
To  know,  though  not  to  speak,  their  miseries. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodore t,  iii.  3. 

8.  In  her.,  the  position  of  an  animal  with  ref- 
erence to  the  spectator Ambulacral  aspect. 

See  ambulacral. — Aspect  of  a plane,  in  math.,  the  direc- 
tion of  its  normal. — In  full  aspect.  Same  as  affronU,  2. 
— In  trian  aspect,  in  a position  between  affronU  and 
passant.— Mesial  aspect.  See  mesial. 

aspectt  (as-pekt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  aspectare,  look  at, 
view,  freq.  of  aspicere,  look  at : see  aspect,  n.) 
To  behold ; look  upon. 

Happy  in  their  mistakes  those  people  whom 
The  northern  pole  aspects. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  tr.  of  Lucan,  in  Heroic  Virtue. 

aspectable  (as-pek'ta-bl),  a.  [<  L.  aspectdbilis, 
that  may  he  seen,  < aspectare,  see,  look  at : see 
aspect,  «,’.]  1.  Capable  of  being  seen;  visible. 

What  is  in  this  aspectable  world  ? Ray,  Creation. 

2.  Fair  or  fit  to  be  seen. 

Via  Vittoria,  the  aspectable  street 
Where  he  lived  mainly.  , 

Browning,  Bing  and  Book,  I.  57. 

[Bare  in  both  senses.] 

aspectant  (as-pek'tant),  a.  [<  L.  aspectan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  aspectare  : see  aspect,  v.)  In  her.,  same 
as  affronte,  2. 

aspected  (as-pek'ted),  p.  a.  [<  aspect  + -cd2.) 
If.  Looked  at;  viewed. — 2.  Having  an  aspect 
or  look.  [Bare.] 

Your  lawyers  face,  a contracted,  a subtile,  and  intricate 
face,  full  of  quirks  aud  turnings,  a labyrinthean  face,  now 
angularly,  now  circularly,  every  way  aspected. 

B.  Jouxan,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

aspecting  (as-pek'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  aspect.) 
Same  as  affronte,  2. 

aspectiont  (as-pek'slion),  n.  [<  L.  aspectio(n-), 

< aspicere,  look  at : see  aspect,  n.)  The  act  of 
viewing  or  looking  upon  ; view. 

A Moorish  queen,  upon  aspection  of  the  picture  of  An- 
dromeda, conceived  and  brought  forth  a fair  one. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

aspector  (as-pek'tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  ^aspector, 

< aspicere,  look  at : "see  aspect,  n.)  A beholder ; 
a spectator.  J.  Davies.  [Bare.] 

The  first-mentioned  [galvanism]  may  contract  a muscle, 
or  relax  the  rigidity  of  an  eye-lid,  but  it  is  the  second 
[animal  magnetism]  that  throws  the  diligent  aspector  into 
paroxysms.  Jon  Bee,  Ess.  on  Samuel  Foote. 

aspen  (as'pen),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME,  aspen, < AS. 
*a;spen  (not  authenticated ; = OFries.  espen  = 
D.  espen  = G.  espen,  a.),  < *cesp,  (espe,  asp,  + -en : 
see  asp 1 and  -en2.)  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  tree  named  asp. 

Nor  aspen  leaves  confess  the  gentlest  breeze.  Gay. 
2.  Tremulous,  like  an  aspen-leaf ; quivering. 

II.  n.  [A  mod.  substantive  use  of  the  adj., 
prob.  due  to  such  phrases  as  aspen  leaf,  aspen 
tree,  aspen  wood,  etc.,  regarded  as  compounds; 
cf.  linden  for  lind.)  Same  as  asp1.  [ Aspen  is 


aspen 

the  usual  form  in  poetry,  and  is  also  common 
in  prose.] 

His  hand  did  quake 

And  tremble  like  a leafe  of  Aspin  greene. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  51. 

Only  the  pattering  aspen 
Made  a sound  of  growing  rain. 

Lowell , Singing  Leaves. 

asper1!  (as'per),  a.  [<  ME.  aspre,  aspere,  < OF. 
aspre,  < L.  asper,  rough ; origin  undetermined.] 
Rough;  rugged;  harsh;  cruel;  savage.  Chaucer. 

All  base  notes  . . . give  an  asper  sound. 

Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 173. 

asper1  (as'per),  n.  [Short  for  L.  spiritus  asper, 
a translation  of  Or.  rvtvua  daav , rough  breath- 
ing: see  spirit  and  asper1,  a.]  In  Gr.  gram.,  a 
sign  (')  placed  before  or  over  an  initial  vowel 
or  p to  show  that  it  is  aspirated,  that  is,  pro- 
nounced as  if  h preceded  it;  the  rough  breath- 
ing. Thus,  of  = has;  pic  = hris.  [in  Latin,  and 
hence  in  modern,  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  aspirated 
r is  represented  by  rh,  as  in  rhinoceros , rhythm , the  h be- 
ing silent  in  the  modern  pronunciation.] 
asper2  (as'per),  n.  [=  F.  aspre  = It.  aspero,  < 
ML.  aspents,  asprus,  asperum,  asprum,  < MGr. 
aoirpov,  prop.  neut.  of  aatrpoc,  white.  In  Turk- 
ish this  coin  is  called  aqcha,  lit.  whitish,  < aq, 
white,  + -cha,  -ja,  equiv.  to  E.  -is/i1.]  An  old 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  silver  coin:  now  only  a 
money  of  account.  A piaster  is  considered  equal  to 
100  good  aspers  or  120  current  ones.  One  current  asper 
is  equal  to  tour  ninths  of  a United  States  mill. 

Demanded  of  me, 

For  what  I valued  at  so  many  aspers , 

A thousand  ducats. 

Massinger , The  Renegado,  i.  3. 

aspera  (as'pe-ra),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  L.  asper, 
rough.]  Same  as  asper-artery. 
asper-artery  (as'per-ar"te-ri),  n.  [<  L.  aspera 
arteria,  or  arteria  aspera,  a tr.  of  Gr.  aprypla  rpa- 
Xeia,  lit.  rough  artery : see  asper1,  artery,  and 
trachea .]  The  trachea  or  windpipe.  Coues. 
asperate  (as'pe-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  asperatus,  pp. 
of  asperare,  roughen,  < asper,  rough : see  asper1.] 
To  make  rough  or  uneven  in  surface,  sound, 
etc.  [Rare.] 

The  level  surface  of  clear  water  being  by  agitation  as- 
perated. Boyle,  Works,  I.  683. 

asperation  (as-pe-ra'shon),  n.  [<  asperate  + 
-ion.]  A making’ rough.’  Bailey. 
asperge  (as-perj'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  asperged, 
ppr.  asperging.  [=  F.  asperger,  < L.  aspergere, 
sprinkle,  < ad,  to,  + spargere,  sprinkle:  see 
sparse,  and  ef.  asperse.]  To  sprinkle. 

Each  thing  in  order,  as  before, 

His  pious  hands  array, 

Asperge  the  shrine ; and  then  once  more 
He  takes  his  cheerful  way. 

Bulwer,  tr.  of  Schiller’s  Fridolin. 

aspergeoiret,  «.  [OF.,  also  aspergoir  (mod.  F. 
aspersoir) ; cf . ML.  aspergerium ; < L.  asperge- 
re, sprinkle:  see  asperge,  and  ef.  aspergillus.] 
Same  as  aspersorium,  1. 

asperges  (as-per'jez),  n.  [LL.,  prop,  second 
pers.  sing,  future  ind.  of  L.  aspergere,  sprinkle : 
see  asperge.]  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.:  (a)  An 
antiphon,  taken  from  the  Miserere,  intoned  by 
the  celebrant  and  sung  by  the  choir  before  the 
solemn  mass  on  Sundays,  during  which  the 
priest  sprinkles  with  holy  water  the  altar, 
clergy,  and  people.  With  some  modifications, 
the  same  rite  is  practised  in  the  Greek  and  Ori- 
ental churches.  (6)  The  sprinkling  performed 
by  the  priest  during  the  antiphon, 
aspergill  (as'per-jil),  n.  [<  ML.  aspergillus, 
q.  v.]  _ Same  as  aspergillum. 
aspergilla,  n.  Plural  of  aspergillum. 
aspergilli,  n.  Plural  of  aspergillus. 
aspergilliform  (as-per-jil'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  ML. 
aspergillus,  q.  v.,  + L.  forma,  shape.]  1. 
Shaped  like  an  aspergillus  or  sprinkler. — 2. 
In  hot.,  brush-shaped ; made  up  of  numerous 
spreading  hairs. 

aspergillum  (as-per-jil'um),  pi.  aspergilla 
(-a).  [ML.,  < L.  aspergere;  see  aspergillus.] 

A brush  or  a metallic  instrument  used  by 
the  priest  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  for 
sprinkling  holy  water.  Also  aspergillus,  as- 
pergill. 

aspergillus  (as-pfer-jil'us),  n. ; pi.  aspergilli  (-1). 
[ML.  (in  sense  I),  < L.  aspergere,  sprinkle  (see 
asperge),  + dim.  -illus.]  1.  Same  as  aspergil- 
lum.— 2.  [cap.]  [ML.]  Agenus  of  hyphomy- 
cetous  fungi,  including  several  of  the  common 
molds.  Some  of  the  species  have  been  found  to  be  only 
conidial  forms  of  corresponding  species  of  Eurotium,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  is  true  of  all.  Several  have 
been  detected  in  the  human  ear  and  in  diseased  lungs. 
See  cut  under  Eurotium. 
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Asperifoli®  (as,'per-i-fd'li-§),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  of  asperifolius : see  asperifolious .]  Same  as 
Boraginacece. 

asperifoliate  (as^per-i-foGi-at),  a.  [<  NL.  as- 
perifoliatus,  < L.  asper,  rough,  + folium,  leaf : 
see  asper1  an d foliate.]  Having  leaves  rough 
to  the  touch. 

asperifolious  (as//per-i-f6'li-us),  a.  [<  NL.  as- 
perifolius : see  asperifoliate.]  Same  as  asperi- 
foliate. 

asperity  (as-per'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  asperities  (-tiz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  asperitie,  < ME.  asprete,  < OF. 
asprete,  mod.  F.  dprete  and  asperite,  < L.  aspe- 
rita(t-)s,  roughness,  < asper,  rough : see  asper1.] 

1 . Roughness  of  surface ; unevenness : opposed 
to  smoothness. 

The  pores  and  asperities  of  dry  bodies. 

Boyle , Works,  I.  683. 
Four  thousand  pioneers  were  sent  in  advance  ...  to 
conquer,  in  some  degree,  the  asperities  of  the  road. 

Irving , Granada,  p.  320. 

2.  Roughness  of  sound;  harshness  of  pronun- 
ciation. 

Those  dissonances  and  asperities  which  still  adhered  to 
. . . our  diction.  T.  W arton,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  62. 

3.  Harshness  of  taste  ; sourness. 

The  asperity  of  tartarous  salts.  Bp.  Berkeley , Siris,  § 86. 

4.  Roughness  or  ruggedness  of  temper;  crab- 
bedness; bitterness;  severity:  as,  to  chide  one 
with  asperity  ; u asperity  of  character,”  Landor. 

It  could  only  have  been  the  strong  political  feeling  of 
Warton  which  could  have  induced  him  to  censure  the 
prose  of  Milton  with  such  asperity. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Quar.  of  Autli.,  p.  261. 
A royalist,  . . . without  any  of  that  political  asperity 
which  is  as  unwomanly  as  a long  beard. 

Macaulay , Sir  William  Temple. 

5.  Disagreeableness ; unpleasantness ; difficul- 
ty: as,  “the  acclivities  and  asperities  of  duty,” 
Barrow,  Sermons,  III.  xlii. 

The  allurements  of  praise  and  the  asperities  of  censure. 

Sumner , Fame  and  Glory. 

= Syn.  4.  Acrimony , Harshness,  etc.  See  acrimony. 

asperlyt  (as'per-li),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.’  also 
asprely,  < ME.  asperly ; < asper 1 + -ly2.] 
Roughly;  sharply;  vigorously. 

Enforced  their  enemies  to  strike  on  land,  and  there  as- 
saulted them  so  asprely. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  17. 
aspermatism  (as-per'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  a- 
priv.  + OTcepya(T-),  seed,’+  -ism.]  1.  Absence 
of  seminal  secretion. — 2.  The  non-emission  of 
semen  in  the  sexual  orgasm,  owing  to  its  re- 
flux into  the  bladder. 

aspermatous  (as-per'ma-tus),  a . Same  as 

aspermous. 

aspermous  (as-per'mus),  a.  [<NL.  aspermus , 

< Gr.  aonepfiog,  seedless,  < a - priv.  4-  orreppa,  seed : 
see  sperm.]  In  hot .,  destitute  of  seed, 
aspernationt  (as-per-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  asper - 
natio{n-)f  < aspernari , pp.  aspernatus , disdain, 
spurn,  neglect,  < ab , from,  + spernari , despise, 
spurn.]  1.  A despising,  etc.  Bailey , 1731. — 
2.  Neglect;  disregard.  Johnson. 
aspernesst,  n.  [ME.  asprenesse;  < asper 1 + 
-ness.~\  Harshness;  severity.  Chaucer. 
asperousf  (as'per-us),  a.  [<  L.  asper , rough 
(see  asper1),  + -ous.~\  Rough  to  the  touch;  un- 
even; harsh;  severe. 

asperse  (as-pers'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  aspersed, 
ppr.  aspersing.  [<  L.  aspersus,  pp.  of  aspergere, 
besprinkle,  bespatter : s ee  asperge.']  1.  To  be- 
sprinkle ; scatter  over. 

Asperse  and  sprinkle  the  attendants. 

J.  Heath,  Flagellum,  p.  159. 
The  mourners  returning  from  a Roman  funeral,  aspersed 
with  water  and  stepping  over  fire,  were  by  this  double  pro- 
cess made  pure.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  398. 

2.  To  bespatter  with  foul  reports  or  false  and 
injurious  charges ; tarnish  in  point  of  reputa- 
tion or  good  name ; slander ; calumniate. 

With  blackest  crimes  aspersed.  Cowper , Iliad,  vi. 

What  perplexed  us  most,  was  to  think  who  could  be  so 
base  as  to  asperse  the  character  of  a family  so  harmless  as 
ours.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiv. 

= Syn.  2.  Asperse,  Defame,  Calumniate,  Slander,  Malign, 
Traduce,  Libel,  Vilify,  decry,  depreciate,  disparage,  slur, 
run  down,  lampoon,  blacken.  These  words  are  all  descrip- 
tive of  attempts  to  injure  reputation  by  false  statements. 
They  all  apply  primarily  and  chiefly  to  persons.  There  is 
often  little  or  no  difference  between  them.  Asperse  is, 
literally,  to  bespatter,  as  with  mud  or  dirt ; it  sometimes 
implies  injury  to  reputation  by  indirect  insinuation.  De- 
fame is,  literally,  to  lower  the  fame  or  repute  of,  to  bring 
toward  infamy,  to  make  charges  that  are  more  open  and 
weighty  than  aspersions.  Calumniate,  slander,  and  ma- 
lign represent  the  most  deliberate  and  deadly  assaults 
upon  reputation.  The  calumniator  is  most  often  the  in- 
ventor of  the  falsehoods  he  circulates.  The  slanderer  is 
less  inventive  and  more  secret,  his  work  being  generally 
behind  the  back  of  the  injured  person.  The  maligner  is 
most  mischievous,  malicious,  or  malign  in  his  motives. 
To  traduce  is  to  misrepresent,  to  show  in  an  odious  light. 
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Libel  and  slander  are  the  words  most  used  in  speaking  of 
injury  to  reputation  in  its  relation  to  the  possible  recov- 
ery of  damages  at  law.  To  libel,  therefore,  often  suggests 
the  pecuniary  loss  by  defamation ; libel  is  strictly  effected 
by  publication,  while  slander  is  strictly  by  word  of  mouth. 
Vilify  is,  literally,  to  make  one  (seem)  vile  ; it  suggests  a 
defamation  of  the  coarser  and  more  abusive  sort.  See 
decry. 

I am  not  sure  . . . whether  I ought  not  to  call  you  out 
for  aspersing  the  honour  of  the  family. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  35. 

Whenever  you  would  ruin  a person  or  a government, 
you  must  begin  by  spreading  calumnies  to  defame  them. 

Quoted  by  I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  75. 

One  trade  or  art,  even  those  that  should  be  the  most 
liberal,  make  it  their  business  to  disdain  and  calumniate 
another.  Bp.  Sprat. 

Thou  sittest  and  speakest  against  thy  brother;  thou 
slanderest  thine  own  mother’s  son.  Ps.  1.  20. 

You  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

If  I am 

Traduc'd  by  ignorant  tongues,  . . . 

’Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 

His  [Dr.  Kendrick’s]  virulentattack  on  Johnson’s  Shake- 
speare may  be  preserved  for  its  total  want  of  literary  de- 
cency. . . . He  libelled  all  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  was 
proud  of  doing  it.  I.  D' Israeli,  Cal.  of  Auth.,  p.  217. 

When  I find  the  first  of  men,  in  rank  and  genius,  hating 
one  another,  and  becoming  slanderers  and  liars  in  order  to 
lower  and  vilify  an  opponent,  ...  I look  back  in  vain  on 
any  barbarous  people  for  more  barbarism. 

Landor,  Peter  the  Great  and  Alexis, 
aspersed  (as-perst'),  p.  a.  In  her.,  same  as 
seme. 

asperser  (as-per'ser),  n.  1.  An  aspersorium. 
— 2.  One  who  asperses  or  vilifies  another, 
aspersion  (as-per'shon),  v.  [=  F.  aspersion,  < 
L.  aspersio(n-),  a besprinkling,  < aspergere,  be- 
sprinkle: see  asperse,  asperge.]  1.  A sprin- 
kling, as  of  or  with  water. 

No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

To  season  a surly  discourse  with  a more  pleasing  asper- 
sion of  love  matters.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  424. 

Ximenes,  unable  to  administer  the  rite  to  each  individ- 
ually, was  obliged  to  adopt  the  expedient  familiar  to  the 
Christian  missionaries,  of  christening  them  en  masse  by 
aspersion ; scattering  the  consecrated  drops  from  a mop, 
or  hyssop,  as  it  was  called,  which  he  twirled  over  the 
heads  of  the  multitude.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  6. 

2.  The  making  of  calumnious  reports,  imputa- 
tions, or  charges ; a derogatory  assertion  or 
criticism;  calumny;  censure. 

There,  sir,  an  attack  upon  my  language ! what  do  you 
think  of  that? — an  aspersion  upon  my  parts  of  speech ! 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  3. 

Every  candid  critic  would  be  ashamed  to  cast  wholesale 
aspersions  on  the  entire  body  of  professional  teachers. 

Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  II.  67. 

aspersive  (as-p6r'siv),  a.  [<  asperse  + -ive.~\ 
Tending  to  asperse ; defamatory;  calumnious; 
slanderous. 

aspersively  (as-per'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  asper- 
sive manner;  by  way  of  aspersion, 
aspersoir  (as-per-swor'),  n.  [F.,  < ML.  asper - 
sorium.~\  Same  as  aspersorium. 
aspersorium  (as-per-so'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  aspersoria 
(-a).  [ML.,  < L.  aspergere , pp.  aspersus , besprin- 
kle : see  asperse .]  A holy-water  stoup  or  font 
Pat'ker,  Concise  Glossary.  [Not  in  common 
Middle  Latin  use.] 

See,  hers  is  a Pagan  aspersorium.  Could  you  tell  it 
from  one  of  ours?  It  stood  in  the  same  part  of  their 
temples,  and  was  used  in  ordinary  worship  as  ours,  and  in 
extraordinary  purifications.  They  called  it  Aqua  lustralis 
Their  vulgar,  like  ours,  thought  drops  of  it  falling  on  the 
body  would  wash  out  ein. 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  p.  377. 

aspersory  (as-per'so-ri),  a.  [<  asperse  4-  -ory. 
Cf.  aspersorium.]  Tending  to  asperse;  defama- 
tory. 

asphalt  (as'falt  or  as-falt'),  n.  [Also  written 
as  F.,  asphalte,  and  asNL.,  asplialtum,  formerly 
also  asphaltus,  -os,  -a,  and  as  It.,  aspalto ; in 
ME.  spelled  aspalt,  once  aspaltoun;  < OF.  *as- 
palt  = Pr.  asphalt  = Sp.  asfalto  = It.  aspalto, 
asfalto,  < Gr.  aa<f>alT0Q,  asphalt,  bitumen ; a word 
of  undetermined  foreign  origin.]  1.  Same  as 
asplialtum. — 2.  A bituminous  material,  em- 
ployed for  the  covering  of  roofs  and  arches,  for 
the  lining  of  tanks,  for  pavement  and  flooring, 
and  as  a cement.  See  asphaltum.  in  the  United 
States  the  substance  so  named  is  commonly  made  of  refuse 
tar  from  gas-houses,  mixed  with  slaked  lime  and  gravel. 
Also  called  asphaltic  cement. 

3.  A thick  solution  of  the  finest  asphaltum  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  used  by  opticians,  it  is  used 
for  making  cells  on  pieces  of  glass,  in  wliieh  objects  may  be 
preserved  in  liquid,  for  examination  with  the  microscope. 
—Asphalt-furnace,  a portable  furnace  in  which  asphalt 
cement  is  heated  for  use  in  roofing,  paving,  etc. — Asphalt 
stone,  asphalt  rock.  See  asphaltum.—  Asphalt  tiling, 
a mosaic  of  china  or  glass  bedded  in  asphalt,  and  made  in 
the  form  of  flooring-tiles.— Asphalt  vamish,  a black  var- 
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nieh  composed  of  3 parts  of  asphalt,  4 of  boiled  linseed- 
oil,  and  from  15  to  18  of  oil  of  turpentine. — Mexican  as- 
phalt. Same  as  chapapote. 

asphalt  (as-falt'), ».  t.  [(asphalt,  «.]  To  cover 
or  treat  with  asphalt, 
asphalter  (as-fal'tdr),  n, 
a path  or  a roof)  with 
asphaltic  (as-fal'tik),  L , „ 
the  nature  of  or  containing  

nous — Asphaltic  cement  or  asphaltic  mastic.  Same 
as  asphalt,  2. 

asphalting  (as-fal'ting),  n.  The  process  of 
covering  or  paving  with  asphalt. 

In  Paris  . . . asphalting  is  still  extensively  practiced  in 
the  more  spacious  thoroughfares. 

Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc.,  p.  112, 

asphaltite  (as-fal'tit),  a.  [<  L.  AsphaUites,  a 
term  applied  especially  to  the  Dead  Sea;  < 
Gr.  aatjiaATiTT/c,  of  asphalt,  < ao<j>alro g,  asphalt.] 
Asphaltic ; bituminous. 

asphaltost  (as-fal'tos),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aorkurog : 
see  asphalt.']  Same  as  asphalt. 
asphaltotype  (as-fal'to-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  ampar- 
™f,  bitumen,  + rvwog,  type.]  A negative  photo- 
graph produced,  by  the  process  of  Niepce,  on  a 
plate  coated  with  a film  of  bitumen.  S ee photog- 
raphy. 

asphaltum  (as-fal'tum),  n,  [NL. : see  asphalt.] 
One  of  the  so-called  bituminous  substances 
which  are  widely  diffused  over  the  earth,  and  are 
of  great  practical  importance.  See  bitumen  and 
bituminous.  The  asphaltuira  of  various  localities  differ 

■V  cnnsiilprahlv  in  elimnionl  
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The  banks  of  asphodel  that  border  the  river  of  life. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  (v. 


«•  l-iai-u.,  > vxr.  ao<pvi;ia,  a 
stopping  of  the  pulse,  < aotyvaroc,  without  pul- 
sation, < a - priv.  + acpy^eiv  *a<pvy ),  pulsate, 
throb.]  If.  Originally,  absence  of  pulse. — 2. 
The  extreme  condition  caused  by  lack  of  oxy- 
gen and  excess  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  blood, 
brought  about  by  any  sufficient  interference 


Aspila 

families  as  Fissurellidce , Haliotidce , etc.  Also 
Aspidobranchiata. 

[NL., 

n vj.i.  uuv im,  yuV'Hiu-j,  a .«nieiu,  -r  x&pj  a hand.] 
A group  of  ordinary  pedate  holothurians  or  sea- 
cucumbers,  with  peltate  tentacles:  equivalent 
to  the  family  Holothuriidce : contrasted  with 
Dendrochirota  (which  see).  Also  spelled  As- 
pidocheirotce. 

In  the  Aspidochirotce,  or  holothurians  with  disk-  or 
shield-shaped  tentacles  furnished  with  tentacular  am- 
pullse,  the  left  respiratory  tree  is  bound  to  the  body- walls, 
there  are  no  retractor  muscles  to  the  pharynx,  and  Cuvier- 
trni  0,I!SaTls.  are  present.  These  are  the  highest  type  of 
Holothuroidea,  and  are  mainly  tropical  in  their  distribu- 
tllon>  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  182. 


.;rD — . — ,.  stand.  JS 
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Ur.  aoTziq  (aoTnd-),  a shield,  + yaoryp,  stomach.] 
A genus  of  Trematoda , or  fluke-worms,  para- 
sitic in  the  pericardial  cavity  of  the  fresh-water 
mussel.  A.  conchicola  is  an  example.  See  cut 
under  Trematoda. 


Kelatmg  to  asphyxia;  resulting  from  or  indi- 
cating asphyxia:  as , asphyxiat  symptoms, 
asphyxiant  (as-fik'si-ant),  n.  [<  asphyxia  + 

-anti.]  Any  poisonous  chemical  substance 

graph  produced,  bythe’  process  of  Niepce*, I(mUa  t „ 

plate  coated  with  a film  of  bitumen.  Sen  1 ihntnn.  e ^as'tlk  sl,  ’ PJ?*-  and  PP-  as~  Aspidoglossa  (as'!'pi-d6-glos,a),  n.  [NL  < Gr 

X“’ppL,  asphyxiating.  [<  asphyxia  + aomg  (aW),  a shield,  + rUaJa,  a tongue  (lW 
10  produce  asphyxia  m;  suffocate,  or  v > 

deprive  of  oxygen  to  the  extent  of  producing 
death  or  very  serious  symptoms. 

The  deprivation  of  oxygen,  and  the  accumulation  of 
carbonic  acid,  cause  injury  long  before  the  asphyxiating 
point  is  reached.  Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 128. 


r , oa^uammiiB  vx  vaiiuus  locuuues  uiner  pumu  jb  icticueu.  nuxiey  ana  xounxans 

from  each  other  considerably  in  chemical  composition,  as  aqnhreinHnn  „ 

is  proved  by  their  different  chemical  reactions.  They  all  (as-lik-si-a  shon),  71. 


“ wuoiueiauij  Ui  CUVUlIUal  UU1UJJ 

is  proved  by  their  different  chemical  reactions.  They  all 
agree,  however,  in  being  amorphous,  in  having  the  luster 
and  general  appearance  of  pitch  (whence  the  name  of  min- 
eral mfr.h.  nrmliaH  in  tlumG  „ *■  i x .v  _ 


^ B ( _ ^ >vi  asphyxi- 

ate + -ion."]  The  act  of  causing  asphyxia;  a 
state  of  asphyxia. 


aim  j^ucicii  appeal ance  oi  pucn  ^wnence  the  name  of  min - state  or  aspnyxia. 

eral  pitch,  often  applied  to  them),  in  melting  at  about  the  asphvxiative  (as-fik'si-a-tiv)  a |Y  awhnrinto 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  in  taking  fire  when  a « T-  • asphyxiate 

heated  and  burning  with  a bright  but  smoky  flame.  They  "r  . HuirOCatmg;  producing  asphyxia  or 
differ  essentially  from  coal  in  being  more  or  less  soluble  in  Suffocation. 

various  reagents,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  ether,  and  alco-  asphyxy  (as-fik'si),  n.  See  asphyxia. 

°*- . Asphaltum  seems,  in  most  cases  at  least,  to  have  aSDlC^  amviclr  rt  rF’fn'l-v  T?  Q]f,n 

resulted  from  the  hardening  of  the  more  liquid  forms  of  » asP1Cis:  ^as  n*  t L-^aily  mod.  E.  also 

bituminous  substances,  namely,  maltha  and  petroleum  asPlt{G ! \ ^ • aspic.  < hr.  aspic,  < L.  aspis  (aspid-), 
which  have  oozed  out  upon  the  surface  and  become  in-  &sp:  see  asp*.~\  1.  A venomous  serpent: 

spissatcd  by  oxygenation  or  evanoration  nf  t.hpir  mm-ii  voi.  sn.mo  a.a  /■iom2  ..  ±. 


uuo  euixtice  anu  Decome  m 
spissated  by  oxygenation  or  evaporation  of  their  more  vol 
atile  portions,  or  by  both  causes  combined.  The  most 
interesting  locality  of  asphaltum  is  tile  so-called  “pitch- 
lake  " in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  about  a mile  and  a half  in 
circumference,  and  filled  with  asphaltum,  which  near  the 
shore  is  quite  solid,  but  nearer  the  center,  in  places  is  soft 
and  bubbling.  Most  of  what  is  called  asphaltum  con- 
sists of  this  material  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  or 
other  mineral  substances.  Asphaltum  is  extensively  used 
in  a variety  of  ways,  and  especially  for  pavements,  foot- 
walks,  and  roofing.  For  this  purpose  the  material  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  it  while  hot  with  sand  or  fine  gravel  or 
by  causing  it  to  be  absorbed  by  paper.  Certain  kinds 
of  asphaltic  rock,  or  asphalts  (F.  asphalts),  as  they  are 
frequently  called,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  pavements 

Or  Other  snf“’'a'  nnmnono  Tlia  ci i • 

France  anu  — 

important  of  this  kind.  At  each  of  these  the  asphalte  con- 
sists of  limestone  impregnated  with  bituminous  material 
to  the  amount  of  from  4 to  16  per  cent.  This  rock,  espe- 
cially that  from  Val  de  Travers,  has  the  remarkable’ prop- 
erty of  forming,  without  any  admixture,  an  extraordinari- 
ly durable  and  elastic  roadway,  and  is,  although  expensive 
extensively  used  for  that  purpose  in  Paris  and  other  large 
cities  of  Europe.  The  rook  has  only  to  be  heated,  when  it 
crumbles  to  powder,  in  which  condition  it  is  compressed 


JT  - ~ ~ ~ . j x. . xx  i cuumu  U.O  DC. 

same  as  asp2,  but  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

They  shall  find 

That,  to  a woman  of  her  hopes  beguil’d, 

A viper  trod  on,  or  an  aspic,  ’s  mild. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 

Thereto  she  pointed  with  a laugh, 

Showing  the  aspick's  bite.  Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

2f._  A piece  of  ordnance  of  small  caliber. 
aspic2  (as'pik),  n [Early  mod.  E.  aspicke,  < Aspidophora 
P . aspic,  in.  hulled’ aspic  for  huile  de  spic  (so  first  ("as-Di-dof'd- 
m E.,  “oil  of  aspicke”);  spic,  lavender  spike, 
orig.  spikenard : see  spike.]  The  great  laven- 


la).]  A genus  of“  beetles, 
family  Carabidce,  oi  the  group 
Scaritini.  About  20  species  are 
known,  mostly  from  Central  or 
South  America.  One,  A.  subanyu- 
lata  (Chandler),  occurs  in  the  more 
southern  portion  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  an  elongate,  convex,  and  shin- 
ing insect,  nearly  8 millimeters  in 
length,  with  very  stout  fossorial 
legs,  an  d deeply  crenulatostriate  el  y- 
tra.  Its  color  is  black  with  a green- 
ish tinge,  but  the  antennae,  legs,  and 
apex  of  the  elytra  are  reddish.  It 
Ground-  is  found  on  moist  ground,  where  it 
preys  on  soft-bodied  insects. 

Aspidonect.es  (as^pi-do- 
nek'tez),  n,  [NL.,  < Gr.  aatitg 
(acTZLO-),  a shield,  + vrjKryq,  a swimmer,  < vtjxelv, 
swim.  ] A genus  of  leather-back  or  soft-shelled 
turtles.  A.  stf- 


Subangular 

beetle  {Asj  

subanj?ulata).  Vertical 
line  shows  natural  size. 


nifer  is  a com- 
mon carnivorous 
voracious  species 
of  North  Amer- 
ica. 


speciail’piurposes!U1The  KK 

ad  Val  de  Travers  in  Switzerland  are  the  most  asPlc,  (as  Plk)>  »•  [*’■  1 perhaps  < aspic,  an 

► „f  o:..A  - « ->  -■  ’ ■■  asp  (see  aspic1),  with  allusion  to  its  coolness, 

there  being  a French  proverbial  saying,  “Cold 
as  an  aspic”  (Littr6) ; or  perhaps  from  the  (sup- 
posed)^ custom  of  flavoring  or  seasoning  this 
dish  with  spikes  of  lavender:  see  aspic2.]  In 
cookery,  a side  dish  consisting  of  a clear,  savory 

„umpres8ea  “efVjeUy  c°ntaining  fowl>  &ame>  etc. 

m molds  into  blocks,  or  simply  spread  over  the  surface  asP!c&»  n-  aspic1. 

required  to  be  covered,  and  packed  or  pressed  by  pestle  or  3/Spicul&t6  (as-pik'u-lat),  a.  Same  as  aspicu- 
roller,  when,  after  cooling,  it  assumes  a condition  closely  lous.  * 1 

See  maltha,  naph-  aspiculous  (as-pik'u-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 

_ _ r<  pr  a_  Tvriv  L-  spiculum,  a point  I see  spiculum.]  Having  no 

■ rapirspog,  one’s  own’,  + -ism.  Cf.  Gr.  mhcTepi-  -spicula. 
i6g,  appropriation.]  Denial  of  the  right  of  '^Spl<^1?ca  (as-Pl-dis  ka),  n.  [NL., 


Leather-back  Turtle  ( Asfidoncctes 
spinifcr). 


w.t.iCu,  ouu  pauneu  or  pressea  Dy  pestle  or 
roller,  when,  after  cooling,  it  assumes  a condition  closely 

resembling  that  of  the  original  rock,  o™  - — 1*>  - r1 

tha,  and  petroleum.  Also  asjjhalt. 

aspheterism  (as-fet'e-rizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ aiperepog,  one’s  owii,  + -ism.  Cf.  Gr.  mjieTEpi- 
ay6g,  appropriation.]  Denial  of  the  right  of 
private  property ; the  principle  of  communism. 
Southey.  [Kare.] 

aspheterize  (as-fet'e-riz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
aspheterised,  ppr.  aspheteriging.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv 


~-r — - — V — ...  -*.,  < Gr.  arnn- 

oiaiai,  fern,  form  of  aaniSlaKog,  a boss,  dim.  of 
aomg  (aoiricS-),  a shield.]  1.  A genus  of  cili- 
ate  infusorians,  type  of  the  family  Aspidiscidce. 
Ehrenberg,  1830. — 2.  A 
insects. 


ra),  ' n.  pi. 

[NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  aspido- 
phorus,  adj. : 
see  Aspidopho- 
rus.]  1.  InLa- 
treille’s  system  of  classification,  a section  of  his 
phyllopodous  branchiopods,  containing  the 
genera  Apus  and  Lepidurus , and  equivalent  to 
the  modem  family  Apodidce  of  the  order  Phyl- 
lopoda.  Also  Aspidiphora.  See  Podostomata. 
— 2.  In  Allman’s  system  of  classification,  a sub- 
order of  polyzoans  constituted  for  the  reception 
of  Rhabdopleura. 

Aspidophorus  (as-pi-dof'6-rus).  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aairidoipdpog,  shield-bearing,  < actmg  (aomS-),  a 
shield,  + -spopog,  < ipepeiv  = E.  heart.]  \ genus 
of  acanthopterygian  fishes  armed  with  sliield- 
like  scales : synonymous  with  Agonus. 

aspidorhynchid  (as//pi-do-ring,kid),  n.  A fish 
^of  the  famil y ^Asjtidorhynchidce 


+ otperepog,  one’s  own,  + -ize.  Cf.  spheterise.]  • , , . ,.  ...  , „TT  , 

To  practise  aspheterism.  Coleridge.  [Rare  ] A®P1.UlSCld8e  (as-pi-dis  i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
— -- - ■!  ■.  Aspidisca,l,  + -idw.]  Afamily  of  hypotrichous 

. / ' i /V  St  is. 


asphodel  (as'fo-del),  n.  [<  U asphodelus,  < Gr.  ' 

aGcpodeXog,  king’s-spear,  a plant  of  the  lily  kind • a • j • / -j,-  x 

as  adj.,  aaijioSMg  Xeiuwv  in  ’ 1_urn)! n- , ^ Gr.  aorlchov, 


VS  . v ; nsuHwniunmiace. 

genus  of  lepidopterous  Aspidorhynchidse  (as,/pi-d6-ring'ki-dd),  n.  pi 
i-de).  «.  ol.  INI,..  < 


as  adj.,  aotyodelog  "kup&v,  in 
Homer,  the  asphodel  meadow 
of  the  dead ; origin  unknown. 

The  E.  forms  affodil , daffodil, 
daffodilly,  etc.,*  are  corrup- 
tions of  asphodel:  see  daffo- 
dil.'] A name  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Asphodelus  and  As- 
phodeline , genera  of  plants, 
family  Melanthiaccse,  natives 
of  southern  Europe.  The  yel- 
low asphodel  or  king’s-spear,  Aspho- 
deline  lutea,  is  the  handsomest  and 
best-known  species,  though  others 
are  sometimes  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment. The  asphodel  of  the  earlier 
English  and  French  poets  is  the  daf- 
fodil, Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus. 

In  Gr.  myth,  the  asphodel  was  the  peculiar  plant  of  the 
dead,  its  pale  blossoms  covering  the  meadows  of  Hades ; 
because,  perhaps,  in  Greek  lands  it  is  a very  common  weed, 
plentiful  in  barren  and  desert  places  and  about  tombs. 


Branched  Asphodel 
( A sphodelus  rarno- 
sus). 


a little  shield,  dim.  of  aanig  (affTird-),  a shield.] 

1.  An  invalid  generic  name  given  by  Swartz, 

in  1801,  to  a group  of  polypodiaceous  ferns 
in  which  the  dot-like  sori  are  covered  by  a 
roundish  peltate  or  reniform  indusium.  The 
historical  treatment  of  the  group  has  varied  with  different 
authors.  The  majority  of  the  species  having  peltate  in- 
dusia  are  now  referred  to  Polystichum,  and  of  those  hav- 
ing reniform  indusia  to  Dryopteris  ( Nephrodium  in  part 
of  soine  authors).  In  the  original  Aspidium  were  also 
included  representatives  of  the  following  genera  as  now 
recognized  : Tectaria , Cyclopeltis,  N ephrolepis,  Goniop - 
tens,  Sagenia,  Filix,  Asplenium , Oleandra,  and  Didv- 
mochlsena.  * 

2.  A genus  of  hymenopterous  insects.  Also 


Aspidobranchia  (as//pi-do-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  aomg  (aomd-),'  a shield,  + ppayxia, 


x,  i -mtc.j  ah  urunLner s 

system  of  classification,  a family  of  lepidosteoid 
fishes  with  an  elongated  body  covered  with 
ganoid  scales,  a series  of  enlarged  scales  along 
the  sides,  jaws  prolonged  into  a beak,  the 
caudal  fin  homocercal,  the  fins  furnished 
with  fulcra,  and  the  dorsal  fin  opposite  the  anal. 
The  species  are  extinct ; they  lived  during  the 
Mesozoic  epoch. 

Aspidorhynchus  (as,/pi-do-ring,kus),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  aomg  ( aomS -),  a shield,  + pvyxog,  a snout, 
a beak.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  Aspidorhyn- 
chidce.  Agassiz,  1833.— 2.  A genus  of  reptiles. 
— 3.  A genus  of  worms. 

Aspidostraca  (as-pi-dos'tra-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
( Gr.  aoTrig  ( aomd -),  a shield,  T borpaaov , a shell.] 
In  Burmeister’s  system  of  classification,  one  of 
three  orders  of  Crustacea,  divided  into  five  sub- 
orders called  Parasita,  Lopliyropoda,  Phyllopo- 
da,  Cirripedia,  and  Pcecilopoda.  See  these 
words. 


(auiuu-y,  a Buieiu,  t p(jayxLay  worus 

gills.]  A group  of  prosobranchiate  gastropods,  aspiet,  v.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  espy 
approximately  equivalent  to  Scutibranchia,  Phi-  Aspila  (as'pi-la),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  du7r/Aof,  sr>ot- 
pidoglossa,  or  Chiastoneura.  It  includes  such  less,  < d-  priv.  + omnog,  spot,  speck.]  1 A genus 


Chloridca  virescens.  (Natural  size.) 


For 

Which  wio  ^luu/ijnc  ui  msjjvi  u,l mi V,  ur  Ui  awmg  CUITt 

air  through  the  grain,  is  now  extensively  employed. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  344. 

= Syn.  3.  Longing,  yearning. 

aspirator  (as'pi-ra-tor),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  aspirare, 
breathe  or  blow  upon  : see  aspirate  and  aspire. ] 
1.  An  apparatus  for  creating  a vacuum  by  the 

i An  at  n vn  Arrin  ai  11 .. .1  . , 


Aspila 

of  moths,  family  Noctuidce , founded  by  Guenee. 

The  larvae  are  smooth,  soft  leaf-feeders.  A.  virescens. 
now  placed  in 
the  genus  Chlo - 
ridea , has  oliva- 
ceous fore  wings, 
marked  with 
three  distinct 
pale  lines. 

2.  A genus  of 
coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

aspinet  (as'pin 

or -pin),  a.  [Irreg.  ( asp%  + -int  1,]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  asp;  snaky:  as,  “ aspine  venom,” 

Quarles. 

aspirant  (a-spir'ant  or  as'pi-rant),  n.  and  a. 

[<  P.  aspirant,  a candidate  ("prop,  ppr.),  < L. 
aspiran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  aspirare  (>  P.  aspirer),  as- 
pire: see  aspire .]  I.  n.  One  who  aspires;  one 
who  seeks  advancement,  elevation,  or  prefer- 
ence. 

Our  young  aspirant  to  the  name  and  honours  of  an  Eng- 
lish senator.  Bp.  Hurd. 

“ Beauty  and  extraordinary  goodness  ” were  her  dowry ; 
aud  she  was  claimed  by  four  separate  aspirants. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  TJ.  S.,  1. 196. 

II.  a.  1.  Aspiring;  ambitious:  as,  “our  as- 
pirant souls,”  Mrs.  Browning.— 2.  Ascending ; 
mounting  up:  as,  aspirant  flames.  [Bare  in 
^both  uses.] 

aspirate  (as'pi-rat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  aspi- 
rated, ppr.  aspirating.  [<  L.  aspiratus,  pp.  of 
aspirare,  give  the  fe-sound  to,  breathe  or  blow 
upon:  see  aspire.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  pronounce 
with  a breathing  or  an  audible  emission  of 
breath;  pronounce  with  such  a sound  as  that  of 
the  letter  h : as,  we  aspirate  the  words  horse 
and  house , but  not  hour  and  honor ; cockneys 
often  aspirate  words  beginning  with  a vowel. 

Such  mutes  as  were  originally  aspirated— that  is  to  say 
had  an  audible  bit  of  an  h pronounced  after  them. 

Whitney , Lang,  and  Study  of  Lang.,  p.  93. 

2.  To  remove  by  aspiration. — Aspirating  •win- 
no wing-machine,  one  in  which  aspiration  or  suction 
is  used  instead  of  a blast.  See  winnower. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  uttered  with  an  aspirate 
or  strong  breathing,  [ixaro.j 

Where  a vowel  ends  a word,  the  next  begins  either  with 
a consonant,  or  what  is  its  equivalent ; for  our  w and  h 
aspirate.  _ Dryden. 

aspirate  (as'pi-rat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  aspiratus, 

PP- : see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Pronounced  with  the 
aspirate  or  rough  breathing;  pronounced  with 
the  /(-sound,  or  with  a strong  emission  of 
breath. 

The  Zend  often  showing  an  aspirate  mute  where  the 
Sanskrit  has  the  unaspirate,  and  vice  vers&. 

J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  172. 

They  are  not  aspirate,  i.  e.,  with  such  an  aspiration  as  h. 

Holder,  Elem.  of  Speech. 

II.  n.  An  aspirated  sound,  or  a sound  like 
our  h ; a sound  with  which  the  /(-sound  is  com- 
bined, or  which  corresponds  historically  to  a 
sound  of  this  nature:  thus,  the  Sanskrit  kh,  gh, 
hh,  etc.,  and  the  Greek  ch,  th,  ph  ( x , 6,  Q)  are 
called  aspirates,  as  are  also  the  English  /,  th, 
which  are  more  properly  called  breathings  or 

spirants;  also,  a character  or  combination  of  „ , - , , r . . 

characters  representing  a sound  thus  described,  T asP%re’ 

as  the  letter  h,  the  Greek  rough  breathing,  etc.  ardent  wish  or  deslre' 
aspirated  (as'pi-ra-ted),  jj.  a.  Same  as  aspirate. 
aspiration  (as-pi-ra'shon),  n.  [X  L.  aspira- 
*tio(n-),  a breathing  upon, "aspiration  of  a sound, 
the  aspirate  letter  h,  < aspirare : see  aspirate, 

».]  1.  The  act  of  aspirating  or  breathing;  a 

breath. 

Fanned  with  continued  breezes,  and  gentle  aspirations 
or  wind.  Steele,  Englishman,  No.  26. 

2.  An  aspirated  sound;  a phonetic  breathing. 

The  h,  the  pure  aspiration,  is  an  expulsion  of  flatus 

through  the  position  of  the  adjacent  letter  whether 
vowel,  semivowel,  or  nasal. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  67. 

The  Latin  grammarian  Priscian,  about  500  A.  l>.,  tells 
us  that  the  sound  then  expressed  by  / was  originally  sig- 
nified by  p with  an  aspiration  (that  is,  by  ph). 

J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  172. 

3.  The  act  of  aspiring  or  ardently  desiring;  an 
ardent  wish  or  desire,  chiefly  after  what  is  ele- 
vated or  spiritual 


342  asprino 

hollow  needle  or  trocar  connected  with  a sue-  Aspisoma  (as-pi-so'ma),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 

i ^u®tion;  the  act  or  process  aoniq,  a shield,  + acoua,  body.l  A erenus  of 
of  drawing  air  through  (by  some  method  of  ex-  South  American  fireflies  of  the  family  Telepho- 
liaustion),  as  opposed  to  the  act  or  process  of  ridee,  belonging  to  the  malacodermatous  divi- 
toremg  it  through — that  is,  to  a blast.  sion  of  pentamerous  Coleoptera.  A.  lineatum 

cleaning  grain  there  are  other  kinds  of  apparatus  in  is  the  common  firefly  of  the  Ajmazon  region 
i the  principle  of  aspiration,  or  drawing  currents  of  AsDlanchna  (as-nlamrk'-nsn  ■>,  rNTT  6 r 
rough  the  grain,  is  now  extensively  employed.  I^pkv.  £ 


cirUyxva,  bowels.]  A genus  of  free  Eotifera, 
having  a rounded  sac-like  body,  devoid  of  ap- 
pendages, and  possessing  neither  anus  nor 
intestine,  whence  the  name.  The  genus  is  typi- 


JT 1 ^ ' j-,  « * wv  (X  Cllll  wi  one  7 X* x.  xnv.  iAloxnu.  A A 

action  of  a moving  fluid,  a common  form  is  that  of  ca,l  of  the  family  Asplanchnidce. 
a simple  vessel  filled  with  water  and  connected  with  the  asplanchnic  (as-plangk  ' nik). 

rphpnt.flhlp  ho  Hrainod  of  nir  An  m: LI-  _ 1..  * A . . . 4 O /J 


simple ^ 

receptacle  to  be  drained  of  air.  On  permitting" the  water 
to  escape  below,  a partial  vacuum  is  formed  above  it. 

2.  A surgical  instrument,  consisting  of  a hoi-  , 

low  needle,  or  trocar,  connected  with  a suction-  , ,,  ... 

syringe,  used  in  removing  fluids  from  the  cav-  asplanchnid  (as-plangk  nid), 
ities  of  the  body.- 3.  A form  of  winnowing-  T 7 ■ u-x 

machine  employing  aspiration  instead  of  a ^*sPlanchniaa3  (as-plangk  m-de),  n.  pi 


machine  employing  aspiration  instead  of  a 
blast.  See  aspiration,  6. 
aspiratory  (a-spir'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *as- 
piratorius,  < aspirare,'  breathe  upon:  see  aspi- 
rate and  -ory.]  Pertaining  to  breathing ; suit- 
ed to  the  inhaling  of  air. 

aspire  (a-spir'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  aspired,  ppr. 
aspiring.  [<  late  ME.  aspire,  < P.  aspirer  = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  aspirar  = It.  aspirare,  < L.  aspirare,  ad- 
spirare,  breathe  or  blow  upon,  desire  to  reach,  < 
ad,  to,  + spirare,  breathe,  blow : see  spirit.  Cf . 
conspire,  expire,  inspire,  perspire,  respire,  suspire, 
transpire .]  I.f  trans.  1.  To  breathe  to  or  into. 

To  spreade  lus  beames  vpon  vs,  and  aspire  hys  breth 
into  vs.  Sir  T.  More , Apol.,  xlix.  (E.  E.  1>.) 

2.  To  breathe  forth  or  exhale.  Shenstone. 

Whose  notes  the  air  aspire 
Of  th*  old  Egyptian  or  the  Thracian  lyre. 

B.  J onson,  Golden  Age  Restored. 

3.  To  breathe  after;  seek  with  eagerness  to  at- 
tain  to;  long  or  try  to  reach;  attempt. 

Who  dare  aspire  this  journey  ? Donne,  Poems,  p.  184. 

4.  [See  II.,  2.]  To  mount  or  soar  to;  attain. 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir’d  the  clouds. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 
Come,  there  was  never  any  great  thing  yet 
Aspired,  but  by  violence  or  fraud. 

B.  J onson,  Catiline,  iii.  3. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  eagerly  desirous;  aim 
ambitiously,  especially  at  something  great  or 
noble;  be  ambitious:  followed  by  an  object 
with  to  or  after,  or  by  an  infinitive : as,  to  aspire 
to  a crown  or  after  immortality. 

Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 

Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  127. 
He  aspired  to  see 

His  native  Pisa  queen  and  arbitress 

Of  cities.  Bryant,  Knight’s  Epitaph. 

2.  [Partly  influenced  by  association  wither*?.] 
To  rise  up  as  an  exhalation,  or  as  smoke  or 
fire;  hence,  to  mount  or  ascend;  tower  up  or 
rise  high. 

Whose  flames  aspire , 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5,  song. 

Aspiration ; 

And  mock  the  fondling  for  his  mad  aspire.  Chapman. 

aspirementt  (a-spir' ment),  n.  [<  aspire  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  aspiring;  aspiration. 

By  which  aspirement  she  her  wings  displays. 

Ant.  Brewer  (?),  Lingua,  iii.  8. 
aspirer  (a-spir'er),  n.  One  who  aspires;  an 
aspirant. 


-r**-:- 11  • [(  Gr. 
acmAayxvog,  without  bowels  (see  Asplanclma),  + 
-ic.]  Havingno  intestine  or  alimentary  canal; 
anenterous. 

tsplanchnid  (as-plangk'nid),  n.  A rotifer  of 
the  family  Asplanchnidce. 


Xll-'itr J,  H.  f)\.  [NL., 

< Asplanclma  + -idee.]  A family  of  rotifers  hav- 
ing the  trochal  disk  rounded,  the  wreath  single 
and  marginal,  the  trophi  incudate,  and  no  in- 
testine, anus,  or  foot,  Asplanclma  is  the  lead- 
ing genus. 

Aspleniurn  (as-ple'ni-um),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  hcir/j/- 
viov,  also  a-KAyviov,  usually  acmAr/vou  (>  L.  asple- 
num),  spleenwort,  supposed  to  be  a cure  for 
the  spleen,  < a-  euphonic  + ctt/Jjv,  spleen : see 
spleen.']  A genus  of  ferns  with  linear  or  ob- 
long sori  borne  on  the  free  veins  obliquely  to 
the  costa,  the  involucre  being  conformable  to 
the  sorus  and  opening  toward  the  costa  when 
single.  It  is  the  largest  genus  of  the  order  Filicales 
excepting  Polypodium,  and  its  species  are  found  in  ail 
parts  of  the  world,  wherever  ferns  grow.  It  includes  very 
varied  forms.  Many  of  the  species  are  evergreen. 
Among  the  more  common  species,  generally  known  as 
spleenwort,  are  the  black  maidenhair  (A.  Trichomanes ), 
distributed  around  the  globe,  wall-rue  (A . Ruta-muraria), 
and  ebony  spleenwort  (A.  platyneuron).  The  genera 
Diplazium,  Neottopteris,  Ceterach,  Callipteris,  and  Hem- 
idictyum  were  originally  included  ill  Aspleniurn. 

aspodilt,  n.  An  obsolete  and  corrupt  form  of 

asphodel  ( Asphodelus  ramosus).  Also  aspod- 
jlower.  Holme,  1688. 

asporous  (a-spo'rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + c-d- 
P°S,  seed : see  spore. ] Without  spores ; not  de- 
veloping spores. 

In  the  case  of  the  simplest  and  most  minute  Schizomy- 
cetes  (Micrococcus,  etc.)  no  definite  spores  have  been  dis- 
covered ; any  one  of  the  vegetative  micrococci  may  com- 
mence a new  series  of  cells  by  growth  and  division.  We 
may  call  these  forms  asporous,  at  any  rate  provisionally. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  404. 

asport  (as-port'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  asportare,  carry 
away,  < abs,  away  (see  ah-),  + portare,  carry.] 
To  carry  away;  especially,  to  remove  feloni- 
ously. N.  E.  D.  [Bare.] 
asportation  (as-por-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  asporta- 
tio(n-),  a carrying  away,  < asportare,  pp.  aspor- 
tatus:  see  asport.]  1.  A carrying  away  or  off. 
[Rare.] 

Aubrey,  whose  “Miscellanies”  were  published  in  1696, 
had  no  doubts  whatever  as  to  the  physical  asportation  of 
the  witch.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  115. 

2.  In  criminal  law,  the  felonious  removal  of 
goods  from  the  place  where  they  were  depos- 
ited. It  may  be  theft,  though  the  goods  bo  not 
carried  from  the  house  or  apartment, 
aspret,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  asperi. 
Aspredinse  (as-pre-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < As- 
predo  + -ince.]  Same  as  Aspredinina  or  As- 
predinidic.  Swainson,  1839. 
aspredinid  (as-pred'i-nid),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Aspredinidee. 


XCUUUAIJ  ^LOJPI  OUWMllV. 

aspiring  (a-spir'ing),  p.  a.  1.  Animated  with  Aspredinid®  (as-pre-din'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
" (r,  importance,  or  -Tsjiredo  (-dm-)  + -ida;.]  A f amily  of  nematog- 


She  . . . feels  neither  inclination  to  pleasure  nor  aspi- 


ration after  virtue.  

All  Emerson’s  aspirations  were  toward  greatness  of 
character,  greatness  of  wisdom,  nobility  of  soul. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  928. 

4f.  Aid;  inspiration;  countenance. 

To  God  s honour,  . . . without  the  aspiration  and  help 
of  whose  especial  grace  no  labours  of  man  can  profit. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  357. 
5.  The  act  of  removing  a fluid,  as  pus  or  serum, 
from  some  cavity  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a 


an  ardent  desire,  as  of  power,  importance,  or 
excellence;  ambitious;  soaring:  as,  “aspiring 
nobles,”  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

Aspiring  beggary  is  wretchedness  itself. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

Ere  he  filled  with  loves,  hopes,  longings,  this  aspiringheait 
of  man.  Lowell,  Anti- Apis. 

2.  Rising ; towering  or  soaring. 

To  sore  destruction  dooms  the  aspiring  wall. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xii.  368. 

aspiringly  (arspir'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  aspiring 
manner;  soaringly;  ambitiously. 

The  state  of  r 

j=v — fTTv>  — [Rare.]  the  family  Asprcdinida;. 

aspis  (as  pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aantg,  an  asp,  the  Aspredo  (as-pre'do),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  aspredo, 
Egyptian  cobra:  8eo  «.s/>2.]  1.  Same  as  asp‘P  roughness,  < asper,  rough:  see  aspcrl.]  A 

rLtis ' Als°  u?ed1as  a generic  term.— 2.  genus  of  nematognathous  fishes,  typical  of  the 
leap.  J A genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Ger-  family  A spredi  nid  tv. 
mar.— 3.  leap  ] A genus  of  lepidopterous  in-  asprelyt,  adv.  See  asperly. 

^rftfe^e>  18iA  „ asprenesst,  n.  See  asperness. 

“jSj118  Plsll)>  a ■ asp2  + -«*.]  Of  or  asprino  (as-pre'no),  n.  [It.,  prop.  dim.  of  ap- 
pertaining to  asps;  snaky.  N.  E.  D.  pro,  sour,  sharp,  < L.  asper:  see  asperi.]  A 


iKioiuu  idj  nor  aspi-  . . > 7 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  112.  a-SpiringneSS  (a-spir'ing-nes),  n 
‘ • - being  aspiring;  ambitiousness. 


nathous  fishes,  exemplified  by  the  genus  As- 
predo, containing  a few  fresh-water  catfishes 
of  South  America.  They  have  no  operculum,  no  adi- 
pose fin,  no  spine  in  the  dorsal  fin,  reduced  gill-openings, 
small  eyes  and  mouth,  and  6 to  8 barbels.  The  skin  is 
either  smooth  or  tuberculous. 

Aspredinina  (as'-'pre-di-ni'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Aspredo  (-din-)  + -ina.]  In  Gunther’s  classifi- 
cation of  fishes,  a group  of  Siluridce  prote- 
ropodes,  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  nostrils 
remote  from  each  other,  the  lower  lip  not  re- 
verted, and  the  humerocubital  process  much 
developed  and  prolonged:  synonymous  with 


asprino 

white  wine  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome. 
The  best-known  quality  is  sparkling, 
aspyt,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  espy. 
asquat  (a-skwot'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 
aA  + squat.]  In  or  into  a squatting  posture. 

Sitting  asquat  between  my  mother  and  sister. 

Richardson. 

asquint  (a-skwint'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 
ME.  asquint,  a squynte.  < «3  + * squint  (cf.  D. 
schuinte,  slope,  slant),  found  only  in  this 
phrase : see  squint.  The  modern  squint,  adv. 
and  a.,  is  an  aphetic  form  of  asquint.]  1.  To 
or  out  at  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  eye;  ob- 
liquely; toward  one  side;  notin  the  straight 
line  of  vision ; askance  ; furtively. 

Who  look  asquint  or  shut  their  eyes.  Swift. 

Edifices,  . . . with  all  their  costliness,  looking  some- 
what asquint  on  the  visitor,  as  if  questioning  his  right  to 
enter  them.  Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  70. 

2.  In  the  condition  of  squinting;  oblique. 

The  eye  is  muddy  and  sometimes  asquint. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  126.  (N.  E.  I).) 

asquirm  (a-skwerm'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 
[<  a3  + squirm .]  On  the  squirm;  squirming. 
Howells. 

ass1  (as),  n.  [<  ME.  as,  ass,  asse,  < AS.  assa,  m. 
(fem.  assen,  not  *asse),  an  isolated  form,  perhaps 
adapted  from  ONorth.  assald,  asald,  asal  (which 
is  from  the  Celtic),  the  earlier  form,  of  the  com- 
mon Teut.  type,  being  esol,  esul  = OS.  esil  = 

D.  ezcl  (>  E.  easel,  q.  v.)  = OHG.  esil,  MHO.  G. 
esel  (>  Dan.  esel,  cesel)  = Goth,  asilus  (cf.  Ir.  and 
Gael,  asal  = Manx  assyl,  and  OBulg.  osilu  = 
Bohem.  osel  = Pol.  osiel,  osiol  (barred  l)  = Russ. 
oselu  = Lith.  asilas  = OPruss.  asilis),  prob.  the 
same,  with  variant  termination,  as  Icel.  asni, 
m.,  asna,  fem.,  = Sw.  dsna  = Dan.  asen  (cf.  W. 
asyn  = Corn,  asen  = Bret,  asen) ; all  appar.  (the 
Slav,  and  Lith.  forms  through  Teut.)  < L.  asi- 
nus  (>  It.  asino  — Sp.  Pg.  asno  = Pr.  asne  = OF. 
asne,  F.  dnc)  = Gr.  dvog  (orig.  *u6vnr%),  an  ass; 
perhaps  ult.  of  Semitic  origin ; cf.  Heb.  athm,  a 
she-ass.  Cf.  G.  asset,  esp.  in  comp,  keller-assel 
(also  keller-cscl),  a wood-louse,  so  named  from 
its  color,  < L.  asellus,  a little  ass,  dim.  of  asinus; 
cf.  Gr.  ovoq,  a wood-louse.]  1.  A solidungulate 
quadruped  of  the  family  Equidce,  the  Equus  asi- 
nus. Thia  animal  has  long  ears,  a short  mane,  and  a tail 
covered  with  long  hairs  at  the  end.  It  is  usually  ash-col- 
ored, with  a black  cross  over  the  shoulders,  formed  by  a 
longitudinal  and  a transverse  dark  streak.  The  tame  or 
domestic  ass  is  patient,  and  carries  a heavy  burden.  It  is 
slow,  but  very  sure-footed,  and  for  this  reason  very  useful 
on  rough,  steep,  and  hilly  ground.  The  ass  is  supposed 
to  be  a.  native  of  central  Asia  (by  Darwin  and  others,  of 
Abyssinia),  where  vast  troops  roam  over  the  great  deserts 
in  a wild  state.  The  wild  ass  is  a fine  fleet  animal,  and 
is  accounted  the  noblest  game  in  Persia,  where  its  flesh 
is  prized  as  venison  is  with  us.  The  domesticated  ass  has 
become  the  type  of  obstinacy  and  stupidity.  See  jaokass. 
2.  Any  wild  species  of  the  subgenus  Asinus, 
as  the  dziggetai  or  hemione,  onager,  etc. — 3.  A 
dull,  heavy,  stupid  fellow;  a dolt;  a fool;  a 
blockhead. 

If  this  be  not  a fit  of  some  violent  affection,  I am  an 
ass  in  understanding.  Pont,  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii.  2. 

4.  A post  in  the  bridge  of  a pulp-vat  on  which 

the  mold  is  placed  to  drain Asses’  bridge  (pons 

asinorum),  a name  humorously  given  to  the  fifth  propo- 
sition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geome- 
try. See  pons  asinorum.—  Feast  of  asses.  See  /east. 
— The  Two  Asses,  the  stars  y and  8 of  the  constellation 
Cancer,  on  either  side  of  the  nebula  Prscsepe.  See  Asellus. 
N.  E.  D. 

ass2  (as),  n.  [Scotch  form  of  ash,2.]  Ashes. 
ass3  (as),  n.  A unit  of  weight  in  use  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Germany  until  the  adoption  of  tho 
metric  system.  It  was  equal  to  5 centigrams, 
or  three  quarters  of  a grain  troy, 
assacu  (as'a-kij),  n.  [Braz.]  A euphorbiaceous 
tree  of  South  America,  Hura  crepitans,  the  bark 
and  sap  of  which  contain  a very  acrid  poisonous 
principle.  Applied  to  the  skin  the  milky  sap  produces 
a pustular  eruption  ; the  natives  prepare  from  it  a poison- 
ous drink,  also  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  seeds  are 
most  violently  purgative.  A decoction  of  the  bark  is  used 
as  a remedy  for  elephantiasis,  and  the  pounded  leaves  are 
used  for  rheumatism. 

assafetida,  n.  See  asafetida. 
assagai  (as'a-gi),  n.  [Also  written  assegai,  as- 
sagay,  assegay,  and  formerly  assagaie,  azagaia 
(also  zagaye,  zagaie,  < F.  zagaie),  and  early  mod. 

E.  archegaye  (<  F.  archegaie,  archigaie,  arcigaye)-, 

< F.  azegaye,  azagaye,  < Pg.  azagaia,  Sp.  aza- 
gaya  (Sp.  formerly  also  without  the  art.,  zagaya, 

> It.  zagaglia,  F.  zagaie,  above),  < Ar.  az-zagha- 
yali,  < al,  the,  + zaghayah,  a spear:  a native 
Berber  word.  Cf.  lancegay.]  A slender  spear 
or  lance  of  hard  wood,  usually  having  an  iron 
head : now  most  commonly  applied  to  the  throw- 
ing-spear or  javelin  used  in  battle  by  tbe  na- 
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tives  of  South  Africa,  especially  the  Zulus  and 
Kafirs.  Also  spelled  assegai. 
assagai  (as'a-gi),  v.  t.  [<  assagai,  n.]  To  strike 
or  kill  with  an  assagai.  Also  spelled  assegai. 

Upon  a signal  the  Zulus  rushed  upon  their  unarmed 
guests,  and  assagaied  them  to  the  last  man. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI.  173. 

assagai-wood  (as'a-gi-wud),  n.  The  wood  of 
a cornaeeous  tree  of  southern  Africa,  Curtisia 
faginea,  of  which  the  Zulus  make  their  spears. 
assai1  (as-sa'i),  adv.  [It.,  very,  much,  enough, 
< ML.  ad  satis:  L . ad,  to;  satis,  enough.  See 
asseth,  assets.']  In  music,  very:  as,  allegro  assai, 
very  quick ; adagio  assai,  very  slow. 
assai2  (a-si'),  n.  [Braz.]  A native  name  in 
Brazil  of  several  species  of  palms  of  the  genus 
Euterpe  (which  see).  The  assai-rani  (that  is,  false 
euterpe)  is  the  Geonoma  Camana.  A.sai-i  is  a drink  pre- 
pared from  the  nuts  of  E.  oleracea. 
assail  (a-sal'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  assailen,  asailen 
(later  oiten  by  apheresis  saile),  < OF.  asaillir, 
asalir,  later  assaillir = Pr.  asalir,  assalhir = It.  as- 
salire,  < ML.  assalire,  adsalire,  assail,  for  L.  as- 
silire,  adsilire,  leap  upon,  < ad,  to,  + satire,  leap, 
jump,  rush  forth:  see  saKent.  Cf.  assault.]  1. 
To  fall  upon  with  violence;  assault;  attack. 
With  greedy  force  he  gau  the  fort  t’  assail.  Spenser. 
The  covert  of  some  enclosed  ground  in  the  rear  enabled 
a party  to  steal  round  and  assail  them  unexpectedly  in 
flank.  JR.  IF.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  III.  74. 

2.  To  attack  with  reasoning,  arguments,  cen- 
sure, abuse,  criticism,  appeals,  entreaties,  or 
anything  that  bears  upon  the  mind  or  feelings : 
as,  to  assail  an  obnoxious  person  with  jeers. 

The  prince  next  assailed  the  baron  upon  the  subject  of 
settling  his  estate  on  his  daughter.  Scott. 

The  really  efficient  weapons  with  which  the  philosophers 
assailed  the  evangelical  faith  were  borrowed  from  the 
evangelical  morality.  Macaulay , Von  Kanke. 

The  metaphysical  doctrine  assailed  by  Hume  tended, 
when  carried  to  its  logical  extreme,  to  identify  reality 
with  reason.  Leslie  Stephen , Eng.  Thought,  i.  § 64. 

3.  To  fall  upon ; bring  something  to  bear  upon 
or  against ; come  in  contact  with : as,  the  ship 
was  assailed  by  a severe  storm. 

Sit  down  awhile, 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
When  trouble  did  thee  sore  assail, 

On  me  then  didst  thou  call.  Milton,  Ps.  lxxxi. 
=Syn.  1.  Attack,  Set  upon,  Fall  upon,  Assail,  Assault. 
Attack,  literally  to  fasten  to,  is  the  most  general  of  these 
words.  Set  upon  and  fall  upon  have  the  vigor  of  short 
and  familiar  words,  and  they  express  a sudden,  energetic 
attack.  Assail  and  assault,  literally  to  leap  or  spring  at, 
are  to  attack  vehemently  and  perhaps  suddenly.  Assault 
is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  is  especially  used  of  at- 
tacks with  personal  violence,  as  with  fists,  stones,  etc.  All 
five  of  these  words  may  be  extended  to  warfare,  and  to 
contests  and  struggles  of  any  kind. 

This  king’s  [Menephtah’s]  first  experience  in  war  was 
against  an  army  of  wider  nationality  than  had  ever  before 
attacked  Egypt.  H.  S.  Osborn,  Ancient  Egypt,  p„  74. 
He  look'd,  and  more  amazed 
Than  if  seven  men  had  set  upon  him,  saw 
The  maiden  standing  in  the  dewy  light. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
My  lord  is  weary  with  the  fight  before, 

And  they  will/aW  upon  him  unawares. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
The  indignation  which  arms  itself  with  secret  forces 
does  not  awaken  until  we  are  pricked  and  stung  and  sorely 
assailed.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

Then  they  assaulted  one  of  the  gates,  which  they  burned: 
but  only  to  find  that  the  defenders  had  raised  a more 
formidable  barrier  behind  it. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  III.  64. 

assailable  (a-sa'la-bl),  a.  [<  assail  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  assailed,  attacked,  or  invaded. 

lie  lived  among  a generation  of  sinners,  whose  con- 
sciences were  not  assailable  by  smooth  circumlocutions, 
and  whose  vices  required  the  scourge  and  the  hot  iron. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  86. 

assailant  (a-sa'lant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  assaillant, 
ppr.  of  assaillir see  assail  and  -ant1.]  I.  a.  1 . 
Assaulting;  attacking;  invading  with  violence. 
Milton. — 2.  In  her.,  same  as  salient. 

II.  n.  One  who  assails,  attacks,  or  assaults. 

The  wise  man  throws  himself  on  the  side  of  his  assail- 
ants. It  is  more  his  interest  than  it  is  theirs  to  And  his 
weak  point.  Emerson , Compensation. 

assailer  (a-sa'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  assailour,  assail- 
your,  < OP.  assailleor,  < assaillir:  see  assail.] 
One  who  assails. 

assailment  (a-sal'ment),  n.  [<  assail  4-  -ment.] 
An  assault ; an  attack.  [Rare.] 

His  most  frequent  assailment  was  the  headache. 

Johnson,  Pope. 

assai-palm  (a-sl'pam),  n.  Same  as  assai2. 
assamar  (as'a-mar),  n.  [<  L.  assus,  roasted,  + 
amarus,  bitter.]  A bitter  substance  produced 
by  roasting  in  the  air  such  substances  as  sugar, 
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meat,  bread,  grain,  etc.,  until  they  turn  brown. 
i,Baron  von  Beichenbach. 

Assamese  (as-a-mes'  or  -mez'),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Assam  + -ese.  ] I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Assam  or 
its  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A native  or  the  natives 
of  Assam,  an  eastern  province  of  British  India 
adjoining  Burma  and  Tibet, 
assapant,  assapanict  (as-a-pan',  -ik),  n.  [N. 
Amer.  Ind.]  The  native  name  of  the  American 
flying-squirrel,  Sciuropterus  volucella.  Also  as- 
sapanick,  assaphan. 

assart  (a-sart'),  v.  t.  [<  AF.  assarter,  OF.  es- 
sarter,  < ML.  exartare,  exsartare  (freq.  of  *ex- 
sarire),  grub  up,  < ex,  out,  + sartare  for  *sari- 
tare,  freq.  of  L.  sarire,  sarrire,  pp.  sarritus,  boe, 
weed,  grub.]  In  Eng.  law,  to  grub  up  (trees 
and  bushes) ; clear  (wood-land), 
assart  (a-sart'),  n.  [Now  also  essart;  < AF. 
assart,  OF.  essart  (>  law  L.  assarta,  assartus, 
essartum),  < ML.  exartum,  prop.  neut.  of  *exar- 
tus,  pp.  of  *exarire,  *exsarire : see  assart,  v.]  In 
Eng.  law : (a)  The  act  of  grubbing  up  trees  and 
bushes  in  a forest.  This  act,  as  destroying  thickets 
and  coverts,  was  in  some  circumstances  forbidden  by  law. 
(6)  A tree  grubbed  up  by  the  roots,  (c)  A piece 
of  land  cleared,  as  by  grubbing. 

In  those  districts,  and  in  many  others  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  the  copyhold  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed  from 
the  forest- waste  are  known  as  “assart-lands.” 

C.  Elton , Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  192. 

assaryt,  n.  [<  Gr.  aoaapiov.']  The  Roman  cop- 
per coin  called  as. 

assassin  (a-sas'in),  n.  [<  F.  assassin  = Pr.  as- 
sassin = Sp.  asesino  = Pg.  It.  assassino , < ML. 
a-ssassinus,  prop,  one  of  the  Assassini , Assasini, 
Assessini,  Ascisini  (also  Asasi,  Haussasi  ; cf . OF. 
Assads,  Hassasis,  MGr.  Xaaiaioi,  pi.,  from  the 
Ar.  sing.),  < Ar.  Hashshashin  and  Hasliishiyyin, 
the  order  or  sect  of  the  Assassins,  lit.  hashish- 
eaters  (so  called  because  the  agents  selected 
to  do  murder  were  first  intoxicated  with  hash- 
ish), pi.  of  hashshash  and  hashishiyy,  hashish- 
eater,  < hashish , hashish : see  hashish,  j 1 . [cap. ] 
One  of  the  Assassins,  a military  and  religious 
order  in  Syria,  founded  in  Persia  by  Hassan  ben 
Sabbah  about  the  year  1090.  A colony  migrated  from 
Persia  to  Syria,  settled  in  various  places,  with  their  chief 
seaton  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  became  remarkable 
for  their  secret  murders  in  blind  obedience  to  the  will  of 
their  chief.  Their  religion  was  a compound  of  Magianism, 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism.  One  article 
of  their  creed  was  that  the  Holy  Spirit  resided  in  their 
chief  and  that  his  orders  proceeded  from  God  himself. 
The  chief  of  the  sect  is  best  known  by  the  denomination 
old  man  of  the  mountain  (Arabic  sheikh  al-jebal,  chief  of 
the  mountains).  These  barbarous  chieftains  and  their  fol- 
lowers spread  terror  among  nations  far  and  near  for  al- 
most two  centuries.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  they 
mustered  to  the  number  of  50,000,  and  presented  a formi- 
dable obstacle  to  the  arms  of  the  Christians.  They  were 
eventually  subdued  by  the  sultan  Bibars  about  1272. 

2.  One  who  undertakes,  for  a reward  previous- 
ly agreed  on,  to  put  another  person  to  death 
by  surprise  or  secret  assault ; hence,  one  who 
kills,  or  attempts  to  kill,  by  treacherous  vio- 
lence; a murderer.— 3f.  [With  allusion  to  its 
* killing  ’ effect.  ] A breast-knot,  or  similar  deco- 
ration worn  in  front.  Ladies*  Diet.,  London 
1694.  ’ ' 

assassin!  (a-sas'in),  v.  t.  [<  F.  assassiner,  assas  • 
smate,  worry,  vex,  = It.  assassinare , assassinate, 
< ML.  assassinare ; from  the  noun.]  To  mur- 
der; assassinate. 

With  him  that  assassines  his  parents. 

Stilling  fleet.  Sermons,  p.  502. 
assassinacyt  (a-sas'i-na-si),  n.  [<  assassina(te) 
*"  The  act  of  assassinating.  Hammond. 

assassinantt  (a-sas'i-nant),  n . [(  F.  assassi- 

nant,  ppr.  of  assassiner:  see  assassin,  v.l  An 
assassin. 

assassinate  (a-sas'i-nat),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  as- 
sassinated, ppr.  assassinating.  [<  ML.  assassi- 
natus,  pp.  of  assassinare:  see  assassin,  v.~\  I. 
trans.  1.  To  kill  or  attempt  to  kill  by  surprise 
or  secret  assault ; murder  by  sudden  or  treach- 
erous violence. 

Help,  neighbours,  my  house  is  broken  open,  . . . and  I 
am  ravished  and  like  to  be  assassinated.  Dryden. 

2f.  To  assault;  maltreat. 

Such  usage  as  your  honourable  lords 

Afford  me,  assassinated  and  betray’d. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1109. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  blight  or  destroy  treacher- 
ously; overthrow  by  foul  or  unfair  means: 
as,  to  assassinate  a person’s  character  or  repu- 
tation. = Syn.  1.  Slay,  Murder,  etc.  See  kill. 

II.  intrans.  To  commit  murder  by  assassina- 
tion. 

Where  now  no  thieves  assassinate. 

Sandy 8,  Paraphr  ase  of  Judges,  V. 
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ajssassinatet  (a-sas'i-nat),  n.  [<  F.  assassinat,  assaultant  (a-sal'tant),  a.  [<  OF.  assaultant , 

assassination.  < ML.  assnasi'nn+ne  /n . .Ia  — L , • 
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assassination,  < ML.  assassinatus , < assassinare : 
see  assassinate , v.]  1.  Assassination;  murder- 
ous assault. 

If  I had  made  an  assassinate  upon  your  father. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  1. 

a.  An  assassm. 

Seize  him  for  one  of  the  assassinates.  Dryden. 

assassination  (a-sas-i-na'shon),  n.  [X  assassi- 
nate 4*  -ion,’]  The  act  of  assassinating;  the 
act,  especially  of  a hired  emissary,  of  killing  or 
murdering  by  surprise  or  secret  assault ; mur- 
der by  treacherous  violence, 
assassinative  (a-sas'i-na-tiv),  a.  [<  assassinate 
+ -dve.]  Inclined  to  assassinate.  Carlyle . 
assassinator  (a-sas'i-na-tor),  n.  1.  An  assas- 
sin.—2.  In  canon  law , one  who  hires  another 
to  kill  a third  person  by  surprise  or  secret  as- 
sault.  He  loses  the  right  of  sanctuary  and  all  other  ec- 
clesiastical immunity,  and  is  subjected  to  excommunica- 
tion, and,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  confiscation  of  goods 
or  even  to  deprivation  of  personal  rights,  including  that 
of  security  of  life : these  penalties  could  be  imposed  even 
when  the  attempted  assassination  fell  short  of  its  effect. 
Ihe  law  was  first  made  against  those  employing  infidels  to 
murder  Christians,  but  almost  immediately  and  a fortiori 
extended  to  Christians  as  against  any  person,  whether 
Christian  or  not,  who  was  allowed  to  live  in  the  state. 
The  peculiar  malice  of  the  crime  was  placed  in  its  being 
.•ecret  murder  for  hire.  Technically  it  was  unknown  to 
the  civil  law. 

assassinoust  (a-sas'i-nus),  a.  [<  assassin  + 
-0MS.]  Murderous;  treacherous. 

To  smother  them  in  the  basest  and  most  assassinous 
manner.  Milton , On  Ormond's  Letter,  561  (Ord  MS.). 

assationf  (a-sa'shon),  n.  [<  F.  assation,  < ML. 
*assatio(n -),  < LL.  assare , roast,  < L.  assus,  roast- 
ed, perhaps  for  arsus,  pp.  of  ardere,  burn,  be  on 
fire.]  A roasting. 

Assation  is  a concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat. 

Burton , Anat.  of  Mel. 

assault  (a-salt'),  n.  [The  l has  been  restored, 
as  in  fault , vault , etc. ; < ME.  assaut , asaut , 
asaute  (also  by  apheresis  saut,  later  sault ),  OF. 
assaut,  assalty  asalt,  F.  assaut  = Pr.  assaut  — 
Sp.  asalto  = Pg.  It.  assalto,  < ML.  assaltus , as- 
sault, attack,  < assalire , assail:  see  assail.’]  1. 
An  attack  or  violent  onset  with  physical  means ; 
an  onslaught ; especially,  a sudden  and  vigor- 
ous attack  on  a fortified  post. 

Able  to  resist 

Satan  s assaults,  and  quench  his  fiery  darts. 

Milton , P.  L.,  xii.  492. 
In  military  art  . . . more  is  oftentimes  effected  by  regu- 
lar approaches  than  by  an  open  assault. 

Washington,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  454. 
Specifically — 2.  In  law , an  unlawful  attack 
upon  the  person  of  another ; an  attempt  or  offer 
to  do  violence  to  another,  coupled  with  present 
ability  to  effect  it,  but  irrespective  of  whether 
the  person  is  touched  or  not,  as  by  lifting  the 
fist  or  a cane  in  a threatening  manner,  if  the 
person  is  struck,  the  act  is  called  assault  and  battery.  In 
Scotland  this  distinction  is  not  regarded.  Assaults  are 
variously  punished. 

3.  An  attack  with  other  than  physical  force, 
as  by  means  of  legislative  measures,  by  argu- 
ments, invective,  appeals,  etc. : as,  an.  assault 
upon  the  constitution  of  government;  an  as- 
sault upon  one’s  reputation. 

I would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invincible 
against  all  assaults  of  affection.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
Assault  of  or  at  arms,  the  attack  made  upon  each  other 
by  the  opposite  parties  in  fencing  or  in  military  exercises. 

— Syn.  Charge,  Onslaught , etc.  See  onset. 

assault  (a-salt'),  v.  t.  [<  late  ME.  assaute, 
asaute  (and  by  apheresis  saute,  later  sault),  < OF. 
asauter , later  assaulter  = Sp.  asaltar  = Pg.  as- 
saltar  = It.  assaltare , < ML.  assaltare , < L.  ad, 
to,  upon,  + saltare , leap:  see  the  noun.]  1.  To 
attack  by  physical  means ; fall  upon  with  vio- 
lence or  with  a hostile  intention:  as,  to  assault 
% man,  a house,  a town. 

Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  speak  with  me 
Or,  naked  as  I am,  I will  assault  thee. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 
Specifically — 2.  In  law,  to  attempt  or  offer  to 
do  violence  to  another,  with  present  ability  to 
accomplish  it.  See  assault,  n.,  2.—  3.  To  attack 
with  other  than  physical  force ; assail  with  argu- 
ments, complaints,  hostile  words,  etc. 

The  cries  of  babes  new-born  . . . 

Assault  his  ears.  Dryden, 

=Syn.  Attack,  Set  upon,  etc.  (see  assail );  to  storm.  See 
attack. 


PP1-.  of  assaulter : see  assault,  and  cf.  assailant. ] 
Same  as  assailant,  1. 

assaulter  (a-sfil'ter),  n.  One  who  assaults  or 
violently  attacks ; an  assailant, 
assautt,  n.  Older  spelling  of  assault. 
assay  (a-sa'),  n.  [<  ME.  assay,  assai , asaye, 
asaie  (and  by  apheresis  say),  < OF.  assai,  assay  = 
Pr.  assai,  assay  = Cat.  assatg  = Sp.  asayo  = It.  as- 
saggio,  saggio;  also,  with  variation  of  the  same 
prefix,  OF.  essai  (>  E.  essay,  q.  v.)  = Pr.  essai  = 
Cat.  ensatg  - Sp.  ensayo  = Pg.  ensaio  (ML.  reflex 
assagium,  assaia,  essagimn,  essayum),  < LL.  ex- 
agium,  a weighing  (cf.  examm  (for  *exagmen), 
a weighing,  examination),  < *exagere,  exigere, 
weigh,  try,  prove,  measure,  examine : see  ex- 
amen,  examine,  and  exigent,  and  cf.  the  doublet 
essay.  _ For  the  prefix,  see  as- 3,  es- 1,  ex-.  ] It. 
Examination;  trial;  attempt;  essay. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  have  taken  a slender  taste  or 
assay  thereof.  Udall,  Pref.  to  Luke. 

This  cannot  be, 

By  no  assay  of  reason.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

He  hath  made  an  assay  of  her  virtue. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 
Hence  — 2f.  Trial  by  danger ; risk;  adventure. 

Through  many  hard  assayes  which  did  betide. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  i.  35. 
3f.  Trial;  tribulation;  affliction. 

She  heard  with  patience  all  unto  the  end, 

And  strove  to  maister  sorrowfull  assay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  27, 
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Specifically — 3.  An  officer  of  the  mint,  whose 
duty  is  to  test  bullion  and  coin, 
assay-furnace  (a-sa/fer^nas),  n.  A simple  form 
of  furnace  and  muffle  for  heating  metals  in 
^.cupels. 

assaying  (a-sa'ing),  n.  The  act  or  art  of  test- 
ing metals,  ores,  or  alloys  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  or  any  other 
metal  present  in  them.  There  are  two  modes  of  as- 
saying,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  employed  to  corroborate 
if-  ,one  called  the  humid  or  wet  process,  in 

which  the  solution  of  the  metals  is  effected  by  means  of 
acids,  after  which  those  sought  for  are  precipitated  by 
proper  reagents.  The  other  is  called  the  dri / process,  and 
is  performed  by  the  agency  of  fire.  The  first  is  generally 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  gold 
or  silver  in  an  alloy,  and  the  second  is  chiefly  applied  to 
ores.  Iest8  are  also  made  by  comparison  of  specific  grav- 
ities, and  by  the  color  of  the  streak  or  trace  made  by  rub- 
bing the  ore  upon  a rough  surface.  In  Great  Britain  each 
article  of  silver  or  gold  plate  is  assayed  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall 
previously  to  being  sold,  in  order  to  determine  the  exact 
richness  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made.  See  hall-mark 

assay-master  (a-sa' mas4' ter),  n.  1.  An  as- 
sayer ; a chief  officer  appointed  to  try  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  the  precious  metals. — 2.  An 
officer  appointed,  in  the  provincial  period  in 
Massachusetts,  to  test  the  quality  of  potash  and 
pearlash  intended  for  export,  or  the  composition 
of  the  worms  and  still-heads  used  in  distilling, 
assay-office  (a-sa'of-is),  n.  A laboratory  where 
ores  or  metals  are  assayed. 
asseH,  Obsolete  spelling  of  ass L 
asse2  (as),  w.__ A name  of  the  caama,  a small 
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4.  The  trial  of  the  purity*,  weightT’ete.T  of  f°?’  V?%ersJaama: 

metals  or  metallic  substances,  as  ores  and  al-  asseaitt  v-  L L<  ML.  asselen,  aselen,  var.  of  en- 
loys ; any  operation  or  experiment  for  ascer-  -1®  Bf ? e,1s*al]  Same  as  enseal, 

tammg  the  quantity  of  a precious  metal  in  an  a#S'eaE  (as,er/’  *•  An  °ld  name  for  the  corn- 
ore  or  a mineral,  or  in  coin  or  bullion.  See  as-  „ 

saying. — 5.  The  substance  to  be  assay  ed.  Ure. — aSSectatl0nt  (as-ek-ta  skon),  n.  [<  L.  assecta- 
6.  In  law,  an  examination  of  weights  and  mea-  attendan<,:e>  < assectari,  pp.  assectatus, 

sures  by  the  standard.  Cowell.—  7.  Formerlv  attend  uPon,  < a'h  to,  + sectari,  follow,  attend, 
the  act  or  custom  of  tasting  the  food  or  drink  in-  tre<l-  ot  seqm,  follow:  see  sequent.]  Attendance 
tended  for  another,  as  a king,  before  presentine  or  waiting  upon;  a following.  Blount;  Bailey. 
it. — 8f.  Value;  ascertained  purity:  as,  “stones  asse®.urallc®t  (as-e-kur  ans),  n.  [<  ML.  assecu- 
of  rich  assay,”  Spenser,  F.  6.,  IV.  x.  15-  Annual  ranti®’  assurance,  < assecurare,  assure : see  assc- 
assay,  an  annual  official  trial  o£  gold  and  silver  coin  cure-i  Assurance.  Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  320. 
to  ascertain  whether  the  standard  of  fineness  and  weight  assecurationt  (as'e-ku-ra'shon),  n,  f<  ML 

triSTfn  ev^ttmr7:A^y8a8S(a,rlt  hazards?;  ^ 

ready  for  every  event.— Cup  of  assay,  the  small  cup  with 
which  the  assay  of  wine,  etc.,  was  made.  (See  7.)— Put  it 
in  assay t,  make  the  trial  or  experiment.  = Syn.  4.  Assay 
Analysis.  Assay  is  the  analysis  of  metals,  and  is  thus  a 
word  of  narrower  signification  than  analysis  (which  see). 

assay  (a-sa'),  V.  [<  ME.  assayen , asayen,  asaien 
(later  also  by  apheresis  saye,  say),  < OF.  assayer, 
asaier  = Pr.  assaiar,  assatjar  = Sp.  asayar  = 

It.  assaggiare;  also,  with  variation  of  the  same 
prefix,  OF.  essay cr  (>  E.  essay,  q.  v.)  = Pr. 

essaiar,  ensaiar  - Cat.  ensaiar  = Sd.  ensanar—  . . , . , , . 

Pg.  cnsaiar;  from  the  noun.]  I.  Frans.  1.  To  (as-e-ku  shon),  h.  [<  L.  as  if  *asse- 

examine  by  trial ; put  to  test  or  trial ; try  the  of  assc,luh  follow  up, 

An  not  AT*  TA  AWl  f A-f  . rt  4- a „ I- /M 


sure : see  assecure.]  Assurance ; a making  se- 
cure or  sure. 

How  far  then  reaches  this  assecuration  f so  far  as  to  ex- 
clude all  fears,  all  doubting?  Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  xliii. 

assecuref  (as-e-kur'),  V.  t.  [<  ML.  assecurare , 
assure,  < L.  ad,  to,  + securus,  secure,  sure. 
Doublet,  assure,  q.  v.]  To  make  secure ; make 
sure  or  certain. 

Sin  is  not  helped  but  by  being  assecured  of  pardon. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.,  vi.  6. 


effect  or  merit  of : as,  to  assay  armor.  [Obso- 
lete or  poetical.] 

Soft  words  to  his  fierc-e  passion  she  assay’d. 

Milton , P.  L.,  x.  865. 

Here,  too,  our  shepherd-pipes  we  first  assay’d. 

M.  Arnold,  Thyrsis. 
Specifically  — 2.  To  make  trial  of  or  analyze, 
as  an  ore  or  metallic  compound,  with  the  view 
of  determining  the  proportion  of  a particular 
metal  present  in  it. — 3.  To  attempt;  endeavor; 
essay:  often  with  an  infinitive  as  object. 

_ The  first  part  I have  told  you  in  the  three  sermons  past 
m which  I have  assayed  to  set  forth  my  plough,  to  prove 
what  I could  do.  Latimer.  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

She  hath  assay’d  as  much  as  may  be  proved. 

Shale.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  608. 
[Hen.  VIII.]  effected  no  more  than  what  his  own  prede- 
cessors desired  and  assayed  in  ages  past. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Heligio  Medici,  i.  5. 
[In  this  sense  essay  is  now  commonly  used.] 

4f.  To  endeavor  to  influence. 

Implore  her  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy ; bid  herself  assay  him. 

Shak. , M.  for  M.,  i.  3. 

of.  I o affect ; move. 

When  the  hart  is  ill  assayde. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  August. 


reach,  obtain,  < ad,  to,  + sequi,  follow:  see  se- 
quent.] An  obtaining  or  acquiring. 

His  first  [benefice]  ...  is  immediately  void  by  his  asse- 
cutwn  of  a second.  Ayliffe,  Parergon,  p.  115. 

assegai,  n.  and  v.  See  assagai. 
asseget,  '«•  and  n.  See  assiege. 
asseizet,  v.  t.  To  seize.  Marlowe.  [Rare.] 
asself  (a-self'),  v.  t.  [<  as-l  + self.]  1.  To  take 
to  one’s  self;  appropriate;  adopt. — 2.  To  as- 
similate: as,  to  asself  aliment.  [Rare  in  both 
^uses.] 

assemblage  (a-sem'blaj),  n.  [<  F.  assemblage,  < 
assembler,  assemble : see  assemble i and  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  assembling  or  the  state  of  being 
assembled ; association. 

In  sweet  assemblage  every  blooming  grace.  Fenton. 

2.  A collection  of  individuals  or  of  particular 
things : as,  an  assemblage  of  noted  men ; an  as- 
semblage of  various  materials. — 3.  The  act  of 
fitting  together,  as  parts  of  a machine ; in  carp, 
wad  joinery,  a union  of  parts  or  pieces  by  fram- 
ing, dovetailing,  etc.  See  assembling. 

The  exterior  plank  [/.  e.,  planking]  of  our  large  wooden 
war  ships  was  divided  into  a number  of  distinct  assem- 
blages, each  having  a special  designation. 

Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  § 212. 
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II.  intra/ns.  To  make  an  attempt  or  endeavor;  asseinblance't  (a-sem'blans),  n.  [<  OF.  assem 
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try.  [Now  more  commonly  essay.] 
assayable  (a-sa'a-bl),  a.  [<  assay  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  assayed  or  tested, 
assay-balance  (a-sa'baFans),  n.  A very  ac- 
curate balance  used  by  assayers. 


assaultable  (a-sal  ta-bl),  a,  [Early  mod.  E.  assayer  (a-sa  er),  n.  [<  ME.  assayer,  assaior 

assautable;  < assault  + -able.]  Capable  of  be-  ' A 1:1 ----- 

ing  assaulted. 

The  28th  day  of  October  the  walls  were  made  low  and 
the  town  assaultable.  Hall,  Henry  VIII.,  an.  15. 

Is  the  breach  made  assaultable  ? 

Massinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  ii.  3. 


d ),  n.  y \ -vjj.,  assayer,  assaior, 
assaiour,  < AF.  assaior,  assaiour : see  assay  and 
It-  One  who  tries,  tests,  or  attempts. — 
2.  One  who  assays  metals ; one  who  examines 
metallic  ores  or  alloys  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
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termmmg  the  quantity  of  any  particular  metal,  assemblationt 
particularly  of  gold  or  silver,  present  in  them.  Roger  North,  E 


blance  = It.  assembranza : see  assemble 1 and 
-ance.]  An  assemblage ; an  assembly. 

To  weete  the  cause  of  their  assemblaunce  wide. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  21. 

assemblance2t  (a-sem'blans),  n.  [<  OF.  as- 
semblance  (Roquefort),  <" assembler , resemble: 
see  assemble"1  and  -ance.]  Representation;  like- 
ness ; semblance. 

Care  I for  the  . 
the  spirit. 

n.  A gathering;  a meeting. 
Jxamen.  [Rare.] 


. big  a8semblanee  of  a man?  Give  me 
Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 


assemble 

assemble*  (a-sem'bl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  assem- 
bled, ppr.  assembling.  [<  ME.  assemblen,  asem- 
blen,  assemlen,  asemlen,  < OF.  asembler,  assembler, 
assambler  = Pr.  assemblar,  asemblar,  asemlar  = 
OSp.  asemblar  = It.  assemblare,  assembrare,  < 
ML.  assimulare,  bring  together  (in  L.  the  same 
as  assimilare : see  assemble 2),  < L.  ad,  to,  + 
simul,  together.  Also  by  apheresis  semble L 
Cf.  assemble2.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  collect  into  one 
place  or  body ; bring  or  call  together ; convene  ; 
congregate. 

Thither  he  assembled  all  histrain.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  767. 

2.  To  fit  together.  See  assembling,  2. — 3f.  To 
join  or  couple,  as  one  with  another,  or  as  in 
sexual  intercourse.  =Syn.  1.  To  convene,  collect,  con- 
gregate,  muster,  convoke. 

h.  intrans.  1.  To  meet  or  come  together; 
convene,  as  a number  of  individuals:  as,  “the 
churls  assemble,”  Dryden,  ^Eneid,  vii. — 2\.  To 
meet  in  battle;  fight. =syn.  1.  To  gather,  get  to- 
aether,  muster,  convene. 

assemble1!  (a-sem'bl),  n.  [<  assemble1,  v.  Cf. 
assembly.]  An  assembly. 

assembled  (a-sem'bl),  v.  t.  [Late  ME.  assam- 
ble  ; < OF.  assembler ; of.  Pg.  assemelhar,  assimi- 
lar  = It.  assimigliare,  resemble;  < L.  assimu- 
lare, assimilare,  make  like,  consider  like,  com- 
pare, < ad,  to,  + similis,  like  (related  to  simul, 
together ; cf.  assemble l) : see  assimilate.  Also 
by  apheresis  semble2.]  1.  To  be  similar  to; 
resemble. 

For  the  world  assembleth  the  see. 

Caxton,  Golden  Legend,  p.  1X4.  (N.  E.  D .) 

2.  To  liken  or  compare. 

Bribes  may  be  assembled  to  pitch. 

Latimer,  Sermons  before  Edw.  VI.  (Arber),  p.  151. 

assembler  (a-sem'bler),  n.  1.  One  who  assem- 
bles.— 2.  Specifically,  a workman  who  assem- 
bles or  fits  together  the  different  parts  of  a 
machine,  as  of  a watch.  See  assembling,  2. — 3f. 
One  who  takes  part  in  an  assembly ; a member 
of  an  assembly. 

assembling  (a-sem'bling),  n.  1.  A collecting 
or  meeting  together. 

Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as 
the  manner  of  some  is.  Heb.  x.  25. 

2.  The  act  of  fitting  together  parts  of  ma- 
chines and  instruments,  such  as  sewing-ma- 
chines, guns,  microscopes,  watches,  etc.,  espe- 
cially when  duplicate  parts  are  so  exactly 
made  as  to  be  interchangeable. 

assembling-bolt  (a-sern 'bling-bolt),  n.  A 
screw-bolt  for  holding  together  the  several 
parts  of  a machine  or  tool. 

assembly  (a-sem'bli),  n. ; pi.  assemblies  (-bliz). 
[<  ME.  assemble,  assemblage,  assemblee,  < OF. 
assemblee,  F.  assemblee  (=  Sp.  asamblea  = Pg. 
assemblea),  meeting,  coming  together,  < assem- 
bler, meet:  see  assemble1.]  1.  The  act  of  as- 
sembling, or  the  state  of  being  assembled  or 
gathered  together. 

A Triennial  Bill  enforced  the  assembly  of  the  Houses 
every  three  years,  and  bound  the  sheriffs  and  citizens  to 
proceed  to  election  if  the  Royal  writ  failed  to  summon 
them.  J.  R.  Oreene,  Short  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  524. 

2.  A company  of  persons  gathered  together  in 
the  same  place,  and  usually  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, whether  religious,  political,  educational, 
or  social ; an  assemblage. 

At  length  there  issued  from  the  grove  behind 
A fair  assembly  of  the  female  kind. 

Dryden , Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  154. 

Another  assembly,  composed  of  representatives  chosen 
by  the  people  in  all  parts,  gives  free  access  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  communicates  all  its  wants,  knowledge,  projects, 
and  wishes  to  government.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  288. 

The  Popular  Assembly  and  the  Popular  Court  of  Justice 
are  in  principle  the  same  institution ; they  are  gatherings 
of  the  freemen  of  the  community  for  different  public 
purposes.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  173. 

3.  Specifically — (a)  [cap.]  The  name  given 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  in  sev- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  in  some  of  the 
British  colonies.  (&)  A company  of  persons 
of  both  sexes  met  for  dancing ; a ball ; espe- 
cially, a ball  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed 
by  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  take  part  in  it. 

Her  girls  . . . appeared  perseveringly  at  the  Winchester 
and  Southampton  assemblies;  they  penetrated  to  Cowes 
for  the  race-balls  and  regatta-gaieties  there. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxxix 

4.  Milit.,  the  second  call  for  any  military 
formation.  When  the  assembly  is  sounded 
the  command  is  formed  and  the  roll  is 
called. 

Lagache  . . . thought  it  best  to  test  the  loyalty  of  the 
dragoons  by  sounding  the  assembly. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  100. 
5f.  An  assemblage  or  collection  of  inanimate 
objects. 
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To  Venice  herself,  or  to  any  of  the  little  assembly  of 
islands  about  her.  Howell,  Letters,  i.  1. 

Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Westminster  Assembly,  a convocation  summoned 
by  the  Long  Parliament  to  advise  “ for  the  settling  of  the 
government  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Most  of  its  members  were  Presbyterians,  and  nearly  all 
were  Calvinists.  It  met  July  1,  1643,  and  continued  its 
sessions  till  February  22,  1649.  The  chief  fruits  of  its  la- 
bors were  the  Directory  of  Public  Worship,  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms, 
which  were  rejected  in  England,  but  established  in  Scot- 
land.— Black  Assembly,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  great  convocation.  — General  Assembly,  (a)  The 
highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  churches  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian order,  meeting  annually,  and  composed  of  ministers 
and  ruling  elders  delegated  by  each  presbytery  within 
their  respective  national  bounds.  ( b ) In  many  of  the 
United  States,  the  collective  title  of  the  legislature,  (c) 
In  New  Jersey,  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature.— Legis- 
lative Assembly,  (a)  The  collective  title  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  territories  of  the 
United  States ; also,  the  title  of  the  lower  house  or  of  the 
single  legislative  body  in  many  of  the  British  colonies,  (b) 
In  French  hist.,  the  legislative  bodies  of  1791-2, 1849-51,  as 
distinguished  from  the  National  Assembly  of  1789-1791. — 
National  Assembly,  in  French  hist.,  the  first  of  the 
revolutionary  assemblies,  in  session  1789-1791.  The  States 
General,  elected  in  1789,  were  opened  May  5, 1789,  and  in 
June  the  third  estate  assumed  the  title  of  National  As- 
sembly and  absorbed  the  two  remaining  estates.  Its  chief 
work  was  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  whence  it  is 
also  called  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

assemblyman  (a-sem'bli-man),  n. ; pi.  assem- 
blymen (-men).  [<  assembly  + man.]  A mem- 
ber of  a legislative  assembly.  [U.  S.] 
assembly-room  (a-sem'bli-rom),  n.  A room  in 
which  persons  assemble,  especially  for  dancing. 
See  assembly. 

assent,  n.  An  obsolete  plural  of  ass1.  Chaucer. 
assen2t,  n.  An  obsolete  plural  of  ash2. 
assent  (a-sent'),  v.  [<  ME.  assenten , asenten 
(later  also  by  apheresis  sente),  < OF.  asenter , as- 
senter  (<  L.  assentari,  adsentari , irreg.  freq.  of 
assentiri ),  also  assentir,  F.  assentir,  < L.  assenti- 
re,  more  frequently  deponent,  assentiri , assent 
to,  approve,  consent,  < ad , to,  + sentire , feel,  > E. 
sent,  now  spelled  improp.  scent : see  scent  and 
sense,  and  cf.  consent,  dissent,  and  resent.']  I.  in- 
trans. To  admit  a proposition  as  true ; express 
an  agreement  of  the  mind  to  what  is  alleged  or 
proposed;  concur;  acquiesce:  with  to  before 
an  object. 

The  Jews  also  assented,  saying  that  these  things  were  so. 

Acts  xxiv.  9. 

We  cannot  assent  to  a proposition  without  some  intelli- 
gent apprehension  of  it ; whereas  we  need  not  understand 
it  at  all  in  order  to  infer  it. 

J.  H.  Neivman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  6. 
= Syn.  To  agree,  subscribe. 

Il.t  trans.  To  agree  to ; approve ; determine. 

Here  wyfes  wolde  it  wel  assente. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  374. 

assent  (a-sent'),  n.  [<  ME.  assent,  asent,  < as- 
senten, asenten,  the  verb : see  assent,  v.]  1.  The 
act  of  the  mind  in  admitting  or  agreeing  to  the 
truth  of  a proposition  proposed  for  acceptance. 

Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition  on  the  credit  of 
the  proposer.  Locke. 

2.  Consent ; concurrence ; acquiescence ; agree- 
ment to  a proposal : as,  the  bill  before  the  house 
has  the  assent  of  a great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Without  the  king's  assent  or  knowledge, 

You  wrought  to  be  a legate.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

No  parish-business  in  the  place  could  stir, 
Without  direction  or  assent  from  her. 

Crabbe,  The  Parish  Register. 

3.  Accord;  agreement;  approval. 

Virtue  engages  his  assent, 

But  Pleasure  wins  his  heart. 

Cowper,  Human  Frailty. 

Too  many  people  read  this  ribaldry  with  assent  and  ad- 
miration. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 

4f.  Opinion. 

Thou  art  oon  of  his  assent. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  296. 
Royal  assent,  in  England,  the  approbation  given  by  the 
sovereign  in  Parliament  to  a bill  which  has  passed  both 
houses,  after  which  it  becomes  law.  This  assent  may  be 
given  in  two  ways:  (a)  In  person, when  the  sovereign  comes 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Commons  are  sent  for,  and  the 
titles  of  all  the  bills  which  have  passed  are  read.  The  royal 
assent  is  declared  in  Norman-French  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Parliament,  (b)  By  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
signed  by  the  sovereign,  and  notified  in  his  or  her  absence. 
A money-bill,  or  bill  of  supply,  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  presented  by  the  Speaker  for  the  royal  assent. 
= Syn.  Assent,  Consent,  Concurrence,  Acquiescence,  accept- 
ance, adherence.  Assent  is  primarily  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing ; consent  is  distinctly  the  act  of  the  will : as,  I 
assent  to  that  proposition ; I consent  to  his  going.  Bax- 
ter speaks  of  justifying  faith  as  the  assenting  trust  of  the 
understanding  and  the  consenting  trust  of  the  will.  .4s- 
sent  is  not  yet  altogether  excluded  from  the  field  of  the 
will,  but  tends  to  express  a feebler  action  of  the  will  than 
it  formerly  did,  or  than  consent  does.  Compare  Luke  xxiii. 
24  (margin),  “Pilate  assented  that  it  should  be  as  they  re- 
quired,” with  the  formal  consent  in  the  royal  assent  to  a 
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bill.  Concurrence  is  a running  of  minds  in  the  same  chan- 
nel, an  agreement  in  opinion  or  decision.  Acquiescence  is 
a state  or  act  of  quiet  submission  to  a decision,  an  act,  or 
the  prevalence  of  an  opinion,  because  it  is  near  enough 
to  one’s  wishes,  or  not  worth  resisting,  or  impossible  to  re- 
sist, but  not  because  it  is  entirely  acceptable. 

Assent  I have  described  to  be  a mental  assertion ; in  its 
very  nature  then  it  is  of  the  mind,  and  not  of  the  lips. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  11. 

If  any  faction  of  men  will  require  the  assenf  and  consent 
of  other  men  to  a vast  number  of  disputable  and  uninsti- 
tuted things,  and,  it  may  be,  a mathematical  falsehood 
among  the  first  of  them,  and  utterly  renounce  all  Christian 
communion  with  all  that  shall  not  give  that  assent  and 
consent,  we  look  upon  those  to  be  separatists;  we  dare 
not  to  be  so  narrow-spirited. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris. , Int.  to  iii. 

The  necessity,  under  which  the  jury  is  placed,  to  agree 
unanimously,  in  order  to  find  a verdict,  acts  as  the  pre- 
disposing cause  of  concurrence  in  some  common  opinion. 

Calhoun,  Works,  I.  66. 

The  showman  rubs  his  brow  impulsively,  . . . but  final- 
ly, with  the  inevitable  acquiescence  of  all  public  servants, 
resumes  his  composure  and  goes  on. 

Hawthorne,  Main  Street. 

assentantf  (a-sen'tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  as- 
sentaunt,  < OF.  assentant,  assentant,  ppr.  of 
assenter : see  assent , v.,  and  -ant1.  Doublet, 
assentient.]  I.  a.  Assenting;  agreeing. 

II.  n.  One  who  assents  or  agrees. 

assentation  (as-en-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  assenta- 
tion-), flattery,  servile  assent,  < assentari, 
pp.  assentatus,  flatter,  assent  in  everything, 
irreg.  freq.  of  assentiri,  assent,  agree:  see  as- 
sent, v.]  The  act  of  assenting;  especially,  ob- 
sequious assent  to  the  opinion  of  another ; flat- 
tery; adulation. 

It  is  a fearful  presage  of  ruin  when  the  prophets  con- 
spire in  assentation.  Bp.  Hall,  Death  of  Ahah. 

Words  smooth  and  sweeter-sounded  are  to  be  used, 
rather  than  rough  or  harsh,  as  adore  for  worship,  assen- 
tation for  flattery.  Instructions  for  Oratory  (1682),  p.  25. 

assentatort  (as'en-ta-tor),  n.  [<  L.  assentator, 
(assentari,  flatter:  see  assentation.]  One  who 
assents  or  consents;  especially,  one  who  as- 
sents obsequiously ; a flatterer.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

assentatorilyt  (a-sen'ta-to-ri-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  an  assentator ; with  adulation  or  ob- 
sequiousness. Bacon. 

assentatoryt  (a-sen'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  *assen- 
tatorius  (implied  in  adv.  assentatorie),  < assen- 
tator, a flatterer : see  assentator.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characterized  by  assentation ; flattering : 
adulatory. 

assenter  (a-sen'ter),  n.  One  who  assents.  See 
assentor. 

assentient  (a-sen'shient),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  as- 
sentien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  assentiri,  assent:  see  assent, 
v.]  I.  a.  Assenting;  yielding  assent.  Quar- 
terly Bev. 

II.  n.  One  who  assents;  an  assenter.  North 
British  Bev. 

assentingly  (a-sen'ting-li),  adv.  In  a manner 
expressing  assent ; by  agreement. 

assentive  (a-sen'tiv),  a.  [<  assent  + -ive.] 
Giving  asseiit;  complying.  Savage.  [Rare.] 

assentmentf  (a-sent'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  assente- 
ment,  < ML.  assentimentum,  assent,  < L.  assen- 
tiri, assent : see  assent,  v.,  and  -ment.]  Assent ; 
agreement.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

assentor  (a-sen'tor),  n.  [<  assent  + -or;  the 
usual  legal  form ; cf.  assenter.]  One  who  as- 
sents ; specifically,  one  of  the  eight  voters  who 
indorse  the  nomination,  by  a proposer  and  sec- 
onder, of  a candidate  for  election  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  required 
by  law. 

assert  (a-sert'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  assertus,  pp.  (ML.  as- 
sertare, "freq. ) of  asserere,  adserere,  join  to,  ad- 
serere  aliquem  manu  (or  simply  adserere)  in  liber- 
tatem  or  in  servitutem,  declare  one  free  or  a 
slave  by  laying  hands  upon  him,  hence  free 
from,  protect,  defend,  lay  claim  to,  assert,  de- 
clare, < ad,  to,  + severe,  join,  range  in  a row,  = 
Gr.  dpetv,  bind,  fasten:  see  series  and  serried .] 
If.  To  bring  (into  freedom);  set  (free).  [The 
original  Latin  use,  asserere  in  libertatem.] 

The  people  of  Israel,  being  lately  oppressed  in  Egypt, 
were  asserted  by  God  into  a state  of  liberty. 

Bp.  Patrick,  on  Num.  xxiii.  2. 

2.  To  vindicate,  maintain,  or  defend  by  words 
or  measures;  support  the  cause  or  claims  of; 
vindicate  a claim  or  title  to : now  used  only  of 
immaterial  objects  or  reflexively : as,  to  assert 
our  rights  and  liberties;  he  asserted  himself 
boldly. 

I could  and  would  myself  assert  the  British  from  his 
scandalous  pen.  Fuller . 

Often,  in  the  parting  hour, 

Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 
O'er  coldness  and  disdain. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  7. 
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3.  To  state  as  true ; affirm ; asseverate ; aver ; 
declare. 

There  is  no  proof  of  what  is  so  commonly  asserted,  that 
the  heel  is  longer  in  proportion  to  the  foot  in  Negroes. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  419. 
To  assert  one’s  self,  to  assume  and  defend  one’s  rights, 
claims,  or  authority ; exert  one’s  influence;  sometimes,  to 
thrust  one’s  self  forward  unduly  or  obtrusively. 

The  natural  strength  and  firmness  of  his  nature  began 
to  assert  itself.  George  Eliot , Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  2. 

While  the  struggle  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope 
absorbed  the  strength  of  both,  it  became  possible  for  the 
people  to  assert  themselves. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 498. 
= Syn.  2.  Assert,  Defend,  Maintain,  Vindicate.  Assert 
supports  a cause  or  claim  aggressively : its  meaning  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  expression,  assert  yourself ; that  is, 
make  your  influence  felt.  To  defend  is  primarily  to  drive 
back  assaults.  To  maintain  is  to  hold  up  to  the  full 
amount,  defending  from  diminution  : as,  to  maintain  the 
ancient  customs,  liberties,  rights.  To  vindicate  is  to  res- 
cue, as  from  diminution,  dishonor,  or  censure:  as,  to lt vin- 
dicate the  ways  of  God  to  man,”  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  16. 
And  as  my  vassals,  to  their  utmost  might. 

Assist  my  person,  and  assert  my  right. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1. 1,000. 
It  is  time  now  to  draw  homeward ; and  to  think  rather 
of  defending  myself,  than  assaulting  others. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Mock  Astrologer. 
I will  maintain 

My  truth  and  honour  firmly.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 
If  it  should  at  any  time  so  happen  that  these  rights 
should  be  invaded,  there  is  no  remedy  but  a reliance  on 
the  courts  to  protect  and  vindicate  them. 

D.  Webster,  Convention  to  Revise  the  Const.,  1821. 

3.  Assert,  Affirm,  Declare , Aver,  Asseverate  (see  declare), 
allege,  protest,  avow,  lay  down.  (See  protest.)  Assert 
seems  to  expect  doubt  or  contradiction  of  what  one 
says.  Affirm  strengthens  a statement  by  resting  it  upon 
one’s  reputation  for  knowledge  or  veracity:  as,  “ she  [Rho- 
da]  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was  even  so,”  Acts  xii.  15. 
Declare  makes  public,  clear,  or  emphatic,  especially  against 
contradiction.  4 ver  is  positive  and  peremptory.  Assev- 
erate is  positive  and  solemn. 

We  can  assert  without  assenting. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  11. 
It  is  a pure  impertinence  to  affirm  with  oracular  assur- 
ance what  might  perhaps  be  admissible  as  a suggestion 
offered  with  the  due  diffidence  of  modest  and  genuine 
scholarship.  Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  23. 

Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps,  in  Babylon 
That  pleased  so  well  our  victors’  ear,  declare 
That  rather  Greece  from  us  these  arts  derived. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  337. 
Then  all  averred  I had  killed  the  bird 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  ii. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  good  that  such  a work 
would  have  done  if  half  which  is  asseverated  had  only  been 
proved.  J,  J.  Blunt, 

assertable  (a-ser'ta-bl),  a.  [<  assert  + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  asserted  or  maintained.  Also 
asscrUblfj. 

assertatblit  (as-er-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  asserta- 
tio(n),  < assertare,  pp.  assertatus,  asserts  See 
assert.]  An  assertion.  Sir  T.  More. 
assertative  (a-ser'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  assert  + -afire.] 
Assertive. 

asserter  (a-s6r'ter),  n.  ii  One  who  asserts  or 
maintains ; a champion  or  vindicator. 

H&fthodius  and  Aristoglton  had  assassinated  Hippar- 
chus from  mere,  private  revenge ; but  they  were  now  called 
asserters  of  public  liberty.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  488. 

2.  One  who  assorts  or  declares  ; one  who  makes 
a positive  declaration. 

Also  assertor. 

assertiMe,  a.  [<  assert  + -ible.]  See  assertable. 
assertion  (a-ser'shon),  n.  [<  L.  assertio(n-), 
declaration^  asserere,  assert:  see  assert.]  It. 
The  act  of  setting  free;  liberation. — 2.  The 
action  of  maintaining  a cause  or  a claim:  as, 
the  assertion  of  one’s  rights. — 3.  The  aet  of 
stating  something  to  be  true. 

Assertion  unsupported  by  fact  is  nugatory.  Junius. 

4.  A positive  declaration  or  averment ; an  tin- 
supported  statement  or  affirmation:  as,  his  as- 
sertion proved  to  be  false. 

An  assertion  is  as  distinct  from  a conclusion  as  a word 
of  command  is  from  a persuasion  or  recommendation. 

J.  //.  Newman,  Gram,  ©f  Assent,  p.  3. 
The  capacity  of  jelly  [protoplasm]  to  guide  forces,  which 
Professor  Huxley  says  is  a fact  of  the  profoundest  signifi- 
cance to  him,  is  not  a fact  at  all,  but  merely  an  assertion. 

Beale , Protoplasm,  p.  85. 
= Syn.  2.  Vindication,  defense,  maintenance.— 3 and  4. 
Statement,  asseveration,  protestation. 

assertional  (a-ser'shon-al),  a.  [<  assertion  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  as- 
sertion; containing  an  assertion.  [Bare.] 
assertive  (a-ser'tiv),  a.  [<  ML.  *assertims  (im- 
plied in  adv.  assertive),  < L.  assertus,  pp.  of 
asserere : see  assert  and  -ive.]  Positive ; dog- 
matic; affirming  confidently;  peremptory;  af- 
firmative. 

Proposing  them  not  in  a confident  and  assertive  form, 
hut  as  probabilities  and  hypotheses.  Glanville. 
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assertively  (a-ser'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  assertive 
manner;  affirmatively. 

assertiveness  (a-ser'tiv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  assertive,  or  self-assertive. 

As  for  this  assertiveness,  one  should  admire  it ; it  tends 
to  the  virtue  of  contentment. 

W.  Shepherd,  Prairie  Experiences,  p.  114. 

assertor  (a-ser'tor),  n.  [<  L.  asserlor,  declarer, 
advocate,  defender,  < asserere : see  assert.] 
See  asserter. 

assertorial  (as-er-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  LL.  asserto- 
rius  (see  assertory ) + -al.  ] Asserting  a fact  as 
true,  but  not  bolding  it  to  be  necessary.  See 
assertory,  the  common  form, 
assertorially  (as-er-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  an  as- 
^sertorial  manner ; as  an  assertion, 
assertoric,  assertorical  (as-er-tor'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 
[<  assertor  + -ic,  -ic-al.]  Asserting;  assertory; 
assertive : as,  an  assertoric  judgment.  See  as- 
sertory. 

assertory  (a-ser'to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  assertorius,  < 
L.  assertor : see  assertor.]  Declaratory ; asser- 
tive. 

We  have  not  here  to  do  with  a promissory  oath : ...  it 
is  the  assertory  oath  that  is  now  under  our  hand. 

Bp.  Hall , Cases  of  Conscience,  ii.  5. 
An  Assertory  Oath  is  made  to  a Man  before  God,  and  I 
must  swear  so,  as  man  may  know  what  I mean. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  77. 
Assertory  proposition,  in  logic,  a proposition  stating 
something  to  be  true,  but  not  stating  it  as  necessary. 

assertress  (a-ser'tres),  n.  [<  asserter  + less.] 
A female  who  asserts. 

asservet  (a-serv'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  asservire,  serve, 
aid,  < ad,  to,  + servire,  serve:  see  serve.]  To 
help ; serve ; second.  Bailey. 
asservilet  (a-ser'vil),  v.  t.  [<  as-1  + servile.] 
To  render  servile  or  obsequious. 

[I]  am  weary  of  asserviling  myself  to  every  man’s  charity. 

Bacon,  v.  240  (Ord  MS.). 

asses,  n.  Plural  of  as 4 and  of  ass1, 
assess  (a-ses')>  v.  t.  [<  late  ME.  assesse,  also  ac- 
cesse  (whence  by  apkeresis  sess,  cess),  < OP.  as- 
sesses, < ML.  assessare,  fix  a rate,  impose  a tax, 
freq.  of  L.  assidere,  pp.  assessus,  sit  beside,  be 
assessor  to  a judge,  in  ML.  fix  a rate,  impose  a 
tax,  assess  (cf.  assessor),  < L.  ad,  to,  + sedere,  sit, 

- E.  sit.  Cf.  assize .]  1.  To  set,  fix,  or  charge  a 
certain  sum  upon,  by  way  of  tax : as,  to  assess 
each  individual  in  due  proportion. 

Hfe  method  of  raising  supplies  was  to  order  some  rich 
courtier  to  pay  a sum,  and  then  sell  this  order  to  some 
speculator  with  the  power  of  torturing  the  person  assessed. 

Brougham. 

2.  To  estimate  the  value  or  amount  of  (prop- 
erty or  income)  as  a basis  for  taxation. — 3.  To 
set,  fix.  or  determine : as,  it  is  the  province  of 
a j’tiry  to  assess  damages; 

assesst  (a-ses'),  n.  [<  assess,  «.j  Assessment, 
assessable  (a-ses'a-bl),  a.  [<  assess  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being’  assessed;  liable  to  assess- 
ment. 

assessably  (a-ses'a-bli),  adv.  By  assessment. 
assessiOn  (ai-sesh'on),  n.  [<  L.  assessio(n-),  a 
sitting  by  or  near,  < assidere,  sit  by  or  near: 
see  assess , v.]  A sitting  beside  or  together;  a 
session.  ["Rare.] 

assessidnary  (a-sesh'on-a-ri),  a.  [<  assession 
+ -arg.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  assession  or  to 
assessors:  as,  “at  the  assessionary  court,”  I!. 
^CareiO,  Survey  of  Cornwall.  [Rare.] 
assessment  <a-ses'ment),  n.  [<  ML.  assessa- 
mentum,  < assessare,  assess:  see  assess  and -ment. 
Also  by  apheresis  sessment.]  1.  The  act  of  as- 
sessing, determining,  or  adjusting  the  amount 
of  taxation,  charge,  damages,  etc.,  to  be  paid 
by  an  individual,  a company,  or  a community. 
— 2.  The  amount  so  determined;  the  tax  or 
specific  sum  charged  upon  a person  or  prop- 
erty: as,  an  assessment  upon  stockholders  to 
pay  corporate  debts. — 3.  An  official  valuation 
of  property,  profits,  or  income,  for  pnrjxises  of 
taxation. — 4.  The  value  thus  ascertained  or 
assigned — Commissioners  cf  estimate  and  assess- 
ment. See  commissioner. — Political  assessments,  in 
the  United  States,  contributions  of  money  levied  by  po- 
litical committees  upon  the  office-holders  and  candidates 
belonging  to  their  respective  parties,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a political  canvass.— Union  Assessment 
Acts,  English  statutes  of  1862  (25  and  26  Viet.  c.  103), 
1864  (27  and  28  Viet.  c.  39),  and  1880  (43  and  44  Viet.  c.  7), 
which  relate  to  the  poor-rates  and  secure  a uniform  valua- 
tion of  parishes  in  England.  = Syn.  Impost,  Bates,  etc. 
See  tax. 

assessor  (a-ses'or),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  as- 
sessour, < "ME.  assessour,  < OF.  assessour,  mod. 
P.  assesseur  = Pr.  assessor  = Sp.  asesor  = Pg.  as- 
sessor = It.  assessors,  < L.  assessor,  an  assis- 
tant judge,  in  ML.  also  an  assessor  of  taxes,  lit. 
one  who  sits  by  another,  < assidere,  sit  by : see 
assident,  assess.]  1.  One  who  sits  by  another; 
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hence,  one  who  shares  another’s  position,  rank, 
or  dignity;  an  associate  in  office. 

Don  Quixote,  ...  or  his  assessors,  the  curate  and  the 
barber.  T.  Warton,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  336. 

2.  An  inferior  officer  of  justice,  who  sits  to  as- 
sist a judge  as  a law  authority;  in  Scotland, 
the  legal  adviser  of  a magistrate,  with  judicial 
powers. 

Minos  the  strict  inquisitor  appears, 

And  lives  and  crimes  with  his  assessors  hears. 

Dryden,  Aineid,  vi. 

3.  In  England,  a person  chosen  to  assist  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  a borough  in  matters 
concerning  elections. — 4.  In  some  universi- 
ties, as  the  Scotch,  the  title  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  university  court  or  supreme  govern- 
ing body  of  the  university.— 5.  One  appointed 
to  make  assessments,  especially  for  purposes 
of  taxation — Assessor  of  the  vice-chancellor,  in 
English  universities,  a deputy  of  the  vice-chancellor  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  hear  causes  and  to  be  his  vicegerent  In 
court.— Nautical  assessors.  See  nautical. 

assessorial  (as-e-so'ri-al),  a.  [<  assessor  + dal.] 
Pertaining  to  an  assessor,  or  to  a court  of  as- 
sessors. 

assessorship  (a-ses'or-ship),  n.  [<  assessor  + 
-ship.]  The  office  of  assessor. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  his  progress  from  the  passive  Auscul- 
tatorsilip  towards  any  active  Assessorship  is  evidently  of 
the  slowest.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Kesartus,  p.  86. 

asset  (as'et),  n.  See  assets. 
assetht,  ».  [ME.,  also  aseth,  aseeth,  asetlie,  as- 
sethe,  assetz,  etc.  (=  Sc.  assyth),  < OF.  asset,  aset, 
asez,  assez,  in  the  phrase  fere  aset,  aset  fere  (<  L. 
(ad)  satis  facere),  make  amends,  lit.  do  enough: 
see  asset,  assets,  the  same  word,  of  later  and  dif- 
ferent use  in  E.]  Satisfaction;  amends. 

We  may  noghte  be  assoylede  of  the  trespaBe  hot  if  make 
assethe  in  that  that  we  may. 

Religious  Pieces  (ed.  Percy),  p.  6. 
Yit  never  shal  make  his  richesse 
Asseth  unto  his  greedynesse. 

^ Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  5600. 

assets  (as'ets),  n.  pi.,  orig.  sing.  [<  AE.  assets, 
asets  (OF.  assez,  asez,  asset,  aset,  mod.  F.  assez 
= Pr.  assatz  = OSp.  asaz  = Pg.  assaz,  assas  = 
It.  assai),  enough,  in  the  law  phrase  aver  assetz, 
have  enough,  taken  into  E.  as  ‘have  assets’; 
< ML.  ad  satis,  lit.  up  to  enough,  equiv.  to  L. 
satis,  enough : see  satisfy .]  1 . In  law : (a)  Suffi- 
cient estate ; property  sufficient  in  the  hands  of 
an  executor  or  heir  to  pay  the  debts  or  legacies 
of  the  testator  or  ancestor  to  satisfy  claims 
against  it.  (b)  Any  goods  or  property  or  right 
of  action  properly  available  for  the  payment  of 
a bankrupt’s  or  a deceased  person’s  obligations 
or  debts:  generally  used  to  signify  resources 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  etc.  Assets  are  real  or 
personal.  Real  assets  are  lands  such  as  descend  to  the 
heir,  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the 
ancestor ; personal  assets  are  the  money  or  goods  of  the 
deceased  or  insolvent,  or  debts  due  to  him,  which  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator,  or  which 
he  is  to  collect  or  convert  into  money. 

2.  Property  in  general ; all  that  one  owns,  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  the  payment  of  his 
debts : as,  his  assets  are  much  greater  than  his 
liabilities. — 3.  [As  a singular,  asset.]  Any 
portion  of  one’s  property  or  effects  so  con- 
sidered: as,  these  shares  are  a valuable  asset. 
—Equitable  assets.  See  equitable. — Marshaling  as- 
sets. See  marshal,  v. 

assevert  (a-sev'er),  v.  t.  [<  L.  asseverare,  as- 
sert strongly,  speak  in  earnest,  < ad,  to,  + 
severus,  earnest,  serious,  severe:  see  severe .] 
To  asseverate. 

Anselmus  . . . not  only  assevereth  it,  but  also  endea- 
voureth  ...  to  set  out  the  true  . . . proportion  of  it. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  317. 

asseverate  (a-sev'er-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  as- 
severated, ppr.  asseverating.  [<  L.  asseveratus, 
pp.  of  asseverare:  see  assever.]  To  affirm  or 
aver  positively,  or  witb  solemnity. 

Charity  nigh  chokes 
Ere  swallow  what  they  both  asseverate; 

Though  down  the  gullet  faith  may  feel  it  go. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  85. 
= Syn.  Assert,  Affirm , Declare,  etc.  (see  assert)',  to  say, 
allege,  protest,  insist,  maintain. 

asseveration  (a-sev-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  asse- 
veratio(n-),  an  earnest  declaration,  < asseverare, 
pp.  asseveratus,  assever:  see  assever.]  1.  The 
act  of  asseverating ; positive  affirmation  or  as- 
sertion ; solemn  declaration. 

“My  God ! ” cried  the  monk,  with  a warmth  of  assevera - 
tion  which  seemed  not  to  belong  to  him. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  21. 

2.  That  which  is  asseverated;  an  emphatic 
assertion. 

He  [Leeds]  denied  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations 
that  he  had  taken  any  money  for  himself. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  rxi 
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asseverative  (a-sev'er-a-tiv),  a.  [<  asseverate 
+ -ive.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
asseveration. 

Jean  Thompson  looked  at  his  wife,  whose  applause  he 
prized,  and  she  answered  by  an  asseverative  toss  of  the 
head.  G.  IF.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  71. 

asseveratory  (a-sev'er-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  assever- 
ate + -orij.  ] Of  the  nature  of  an  asseveration ; 
solemnly  or  positively  affirming  or  averring. 

After  divers  warm  and  asseveratory  answers  made  by  Mr. 
Atkins,  the  captain  stopped  short  in  his  walk. 

Roger  North , Examen,  p.  247. 

ass-head  (as'hed),  n.  One  who  is  dull,  like  the 
ass ; one  slow  of  apprehension ; a blockhead. 

Will  you  help  an  ass-head,  and  a coxcomb,  and  a knave? 
a thin-faced  knave,  a gull?  Shale.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

assibilate  (a-sib'i-lat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  assib- 
ilated,  ppr.  assibilating.  [<  L.  *assibilatus,  pp. 
of  assibilare,  whisper  at  or  to,  < ad,  to,  + sibi- 
lare,  whisper:  see  sibilant.  The  E.  sense  of 
assibilate  depends  on  that  of  sibilant.]  To  ren- 
der sibilant,  as  a sound ; change  into  a sibilant 
or  hissing  sound;  alter,  as  a sound,  by  the 
phonetie  process  called  assibilation.  The  term 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  word  so  affected : as,  church 
is  an  assibilated  form  of  kirk. 

assibilation  (a-sib-i-la'shon),  n.  [<  assibilate.'] 
The  act  of  making  sibilant;  specifically,  in 
philol.,  the  change  of  a dental  or  guttural  (or  a 
labial)  mute  into  a sibilant  (s,  z,  sh,  zh,  ch  = tsh, 
j = dzh),  or  into  a sound  approaching  that  of  a 
sibilant,  as  for  instance  a palatal.  This  change 
usually  results  from  a tendency  to  accommodate  the  mute 
to  an  immediately  succeeding  e,  i,  or  y sound.  Thus,  t in 
the  Latin  natio  becomes  z(=t,s)  in  the  Italian  nazione,  and 
is  pronounced  s in  the  French  nation  and  sh  in  the  English 
nation.  Similarly,  the  English  t approaches  or  assumes 
the  sound  of  ch  before  the  i/-sound  contained  in  long  u in 
nature , virtue,  etc. 

Assidean  (as-i-de'an),  n.  [Also  Assidcean,  Asi- 
deean;  < ML.  Assidei  (confused  with  L.  assidui, 
as  if  ‘assiduous,  zealous’),  prop.  Asidaii,  < Gr. 
’AtnSaiot,  repr.  Heb.  hasidim,  lit.  pious  ones  (usu- 
ally translated  “saints”  in  the  English  Bible), 

< hdsad  (initial  heth),  be  pious.  The  form  Chasi- 
dean  is  approximated  to  the  Heb.]  1.  One  of  a 
sect  of  orthodox  Jews,  opposed  to  Greek  innova- 
tions. They  were  among  the  first  to  join  Mattathias,  the 
father  of  the  Maccabees,  in  defending  the  purity  of  their 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

2.  One  of  a mystical  sect  of  Polish  Jews  which 
originated  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Also  called  Chasidean. 

assident  (as'i-dent),  a.  [<  L.  assiden(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  assidere,  sit  by  or  near,  < ad,  to,  + sedere  = 
E.  sit.  See  assess  and  assiduous.]  Accompany- 
ing; concomitant — Assident  or  accessory  signs 
or  symptoms,  in  pathol.,  signs  or  symptoms  such  as  usu- 
ally, though  not  invariably,  attend  a disease : distinguished 
from  pathognomonic  signs,  which  always  attend  it. 

assiduatet  (a-sid'u-at),  a.  [<  LL.  *assidmtus, 
pp.  of  assiduarc,  apply  constantly,  < L.  assiduus, 
assiduous:  see  assiduous.]  Constant;  contin- 
ual; assiduous. 

By  love's  assiduate  care  and  industry. 

Middleton,  Micro-Cynicon,  i.  3. 

assiduity  (as-i-du'i-ti),  pi.  assiduities  (-tiz). 
[=F.  assiduity  < "L.  asskluita(t-)s,  < assiduus: 
see  assiduous.]  1.  Constant  or  close  applica- 
tion to  any  business  or  occupation ; diligence. 

I have,  with  much  pains  and  assiduity,  qualified  myself 
for  a nomenclator.  Addison. 

By  marvellous  assiduity,  he  [Pickering]  was  able  to  lead 
two  lives,  one  producing  the  fruits  of  earth,  the  other 
those  of  immortality.  Sumner,  Orations,  1. 140. 

2.  Solicitous  care  of  a person  or  persons ; con- 
stant personal  attention : usually  in  the  plural. 

Par  from  their  native  home,  no  tender  assiduities  of 
friendship  . . . relieve  their  thirst,  or  close  their  eyes  in 
death.  R.  Rail,  Modem  Infidelity. 

Hence  — 3f.  Sycophantic  attention ; servility. 

The  obsequiousness  and  assiduity  of  the  court. 

Sir  R.  Naunton , Fragmenta  Reg.  (1808),  p.  229. 
= Syn.  1.  Industry,  Assiduity,  Application,  Diligence, 
Constant/,  Perseverance,  Persistence , care,  attention, 
watchfulness,  sedulousness,  patience.  Diligence  in  labor 
often  conveys  the  idea  of  quiekness.  Industry  keeps  at 
work,  leaving  no  time  idle.  Assiduity  (literally,  a sitting 
down  to  work)  sticks  quietly  to  a particular  task,  with  the 
determination  to  succeed  in  spite  of  its  difficulty,  or  to  get 
it  done  in  spite  of  its  length.  Application,  literally,  bends 
itself  to  its  work,  and  is,  more  specifically  than  assiduity , 
a steady  concentration  of  one’s  powers  of  body  and  mind : 
as,  he  was  a man  of  extraordinary  powers  of  application  ; 
Newton  attributed  all  his  own  success  to  application.  Dili- 
gence is,  literally,  fondness  for  one’s  work,  and  so,  by  a 
natural  transfer,  industry  that  is  alert.  Constancy  is  the 
power  to  continue  unchanged,  as  in  affection,  or  to  hold 
on  in  any  particular  course  or  work ; it  goes  more  deeply 
into  character  than  the  others.  Perseverance  suggests  ob- 
stacles from  without  or  within  which  are  steadily  met, 
and  is  morally  neutral.  Persistence  may  be  good,  but  it 
is  more  often  an  evil  perseverance,  as  obstinacy  or  a de- 
termination to  carry  one’s  point  against  unwillingness  or 
refusal  on  the  part  of  others.  We  speak  of  plodding  in- 
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dustry,  patient  assiduity,  steady  application,  great  dili- 
gence, unshaken  constancy,  undaunted  perseverance,  per- 
sistence that  will  not  take  No  for  an  answer. 

He  [Richardson]  advanced  rapidly  by  industry  and  good 
conduct,  was  taken  into  partnership,  and  ultimately  be- 
came the  head  of  an  extensive  business. 

Welsh,  Eng.  Lit.,  II.  146. 

He  was  distinguished  among  his  fellow  students  ...  by 
the  assiduity  with  which  he  often  prolonged  his  studies  far 
into  the  night.  Macaulay,  Addison. 

A man  of  judgment  and  application  will  succeed  incom- 
parably better  in  composing  the  Tables  to  his  own  writ- 
ings than  a stranger  can.  Boyle. 

Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  an 
historical  writer  may  ascribe  to  himself.  Gibbon. 

The  careful  search  . . . 

Is  made  with  all  due  diligence. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  (cho.). 

True  constancy  no  time,  no  power  can  move.  Gray. 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which  we  look 
with  praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of  the  resistless  force 
of  perseverance.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  43. 

Full-arm’d  upon  his  charger  all  day  long 
Sat  by  the  walls,  and  no  one  open’d  to  him. 

And  this  persistence  turn’d  her  scorn  to  wrath. 

Tennyson , Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

assiduous  (a-sid'u-us),  a.  [<  L.  assiduus , sit- 
ting down  to,  "constantly  occupied,  unremit- 
ting, < assidere , sit  at  or  near : see  assident.  ] 1. 
Constant  in  application ; attentive  ; devoted : 
as,  a person  assiduous  in  his  occupation;  an 
assiduous  physician  or  nurse. 

The  most  assiduous  tale-bearers  . . . are  often  half- 
witted. Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Constant;  unremitting:  applied  to  actions. 

In  some  places  the  deep  sand  could  with  difficulty  be 
forced  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield  thin  crops  of  rye  and 
oats.  Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries. 

Milton , P.  L.,  xi.  310. 

His  character,  ...  as  displayed  in  his  works,  repays 
the  most  assiduous  study.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  74. 

= Syn.  1.  Sedulous,  diligent,  active,  busy,  constant,  pa- 
tient, persevering,  laborious,  unceasing,  indefatigable,  un- 
tiring. See  assiduity. 

assiduously  (a-sid'u-us-li),  adv.  In  an  assidu- 
ous manner ; diligently ; attentively ; with  ear- 
nestness and  care. 

Many  persons  have  attained  a marvellous  proficiency  in 
falsehood,  and  tell  lies  as  assiduously  as  a friar  does  his 
beads.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  1. 121. 

assiduousness  (a-sid'u-us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  assiduous ; constant  or  diligent  ap- 
plication. = Syn.  See  comparison  under  assiduity. 
assieget,  ».  t.  [<  ME.  asegen,  < OF.  aseger,  as- 
seger,  asegier,  F.  assUger  = Pr.  asetjar  = Sp. 
asediar  = Pg.  assediar  = It.  assediaref  ML.  as- 
sediare,  besiege,  beset,  < assedium,  a siege,  < L. 
ad,  to,  by,  + -sedium,  as  in  L.  obsidium,  a siege 
( ob , before,  in  front  of),  < sedere  = E.  sit.  Cf . 
besiege  and  siege.]  To  besiege. 

The  Grekes  . . . the  cite  long  assegeden. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  60. 
On  th'  other  syde,  th’  assieged  Castles  ward 
Their  stedfast  stonds  did  mightily  maintaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  15. 

assieget,  n.  [<  assiege,  v.]  A siege. 

A1  the  assege  of  Thebes.  Chaucer , Troilus,  ii.  107. 

assiegementt, [<  assiege  + -ment.]  A siege 
or  state  of  siege ; a beleaguering, 
assientist  (as-e-en'tist),  n.  [<  Sp.  asentista,  < 
asiento : see  assiento.]  One  connected  with  the 
furnishing  of  slaves  by  assiento.  Bancroft. 
assiento,  asiento  (a-syen'to,  as-e-en'to),  n. 
[<  Sp.  asiento,  formerly  assiento,  a seat,  con- 
tract, treaty,  < asentar,  formerly  assentar  (= 
Pg-  assentar  = It.  assentare),  place  in  a seat, 
make  an  agreement,  < ML.  as  if  *asseden- 
tare,  cause  to  sit,  < L.  ad,  to,  + seden(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  sedere  = E.  sit.]  Formerly,  an  exclusive 
contract  made  by  Spain  with  foreign  powers  or 
merchants  for  the  supply  of  African  slaves  to 
its  American  possessions.  The  last  assiento,  held 
by  British  merchants  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713, 
was  abrogated  or  relinquished  in  1750. 
assign  (a-sin'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  assigned,  asignen, 
< OF.  dssigner,  asigner,  < L.  assignare,  mark 
out,  appoint,  assign,  distribute,  allot,  < ad,  to, 
+ signare,  mark,  < signum,  mark,  sign:  see 
sign.]  1.  To  set  apart;  make  over  by  distribu- 
tion or  appropriation ; apportion ; allot. 

The  priests  had  a portion  assigned  them.  Gen.  xlvii.  22. 

Mr.  Buckle’s  fundamental  error  lay  in  the  attempt  to 
assign  distinct  parts  to  elements  of  human  nature  that  in 
reality  cannot  be  separated.  J.  Fiske , Evolutionist,  p.  217. 

To  each  [province]  was  assigned  a governor  experienced 
in  the  law  who  dealt  with  taxation  and  finance. 

C.  Elton,  Orig.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  336. 

2.  To  point  out ; show ; designate ; specify. 

All  as  the  Dwarfe  the  way  to  her  assynd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii,  28, 
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It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a period  more  eventful. 

De  Quincey. 

With  the  help  of  the  scale  of  numbers,  then,  any  as- 
signed continuous  quantity  will  serve  as  a standard  by 
which  the  whole  scale  of  quantities  may  be  represented. 

IF.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  338. 

3.  To  give,  furnish,  or  specify : as,  to  assign  a 
reason  for  anything. — 4.  To  appoint;  select 
for  a duty  or  office  : as,  the  officer  assigned  to 
the  charge  of  a military  department. 

Knights  assigned  to  enforce  the  oath  of  peace  and  the 
hue  and  cry  appear  as  early  as  the  year  1195.  Their  des- 
ignation as  assigned  seems  to  prove  that  they  were  royal 
nominees  and  not  elected  officers  ; but  their  early  history 
is  obscure.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  II.  283. 

5.  To  ascribe ; attribute ; refer. 

There  are  many  causes  to  which  one  may  assign  this 
light  infidelity.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  448. 

6.  In  law : (a)  To  transfer  or  make  over  to  an- 
other the  right  one  has  in  any  object,  as  in  an 
estate,  chose  in  action,  or  reversion,  especial- 
ly in  trust  for  the  security  of  creditors : rare- 
ly applied  to  testamentary  transfers.  (6)  To 
show  or  set  forth  with  particularity : as,  to  as- 
sign error  in  a writ;  to  assign  false  judgment, 
(c)  To  point  out  or  substantiate  as  a charge : 
as,  perjury  cannot  he  assigned  on  an  oath  taken 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officer  adminis- 
tering it. — To  assign  dower,  to  allot  or  portion  out 
to  a widow  the  part  of  land  forming  her  dower  therein ; 
to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  widow’s  share  in  an  estate. — 
To  assign  in  bankruptcy,  to  transfer  property  to  and 
vest  it  in  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  = Syn. 

1.  Dispense,  Distribute,  etc.  (see  dispense). — 3.  Adduce, 
Allege,  etc.  ( see  adduce) ; to  determine,  give,  name,  present. 

assignf  (a-sin'),  m.1  [<  assign,  r.]  1.  Assign- 
ment; appointment. — 2.  Design;  purpose;  ob- 
ject. 

He  aim’d  at  high  designs,  and  so  attain’d 
The  high  assigns  to  which  his  spirit  aim’d. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial, 
assign  (a-sin'),  n.9  [The  same,  with  loss  of  the 
final  syllable,  as  assignee,  < ME.  assigne  (three 
syllables),  < OF.  assigne,  prop.  pp.  of  assigner, 
assign : see  assign,  v.]  1 . A person  to  whom  the 
property  or  interest  of  another  is  or  may  he 
transferred : as,  a deed  to  a man  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns. 

Scrooge  was  his  sole  executor,  liis  sole  administrator,  his 
sole  assign.  Dickens,  Christmas  Carol,  i. 

The  exclusive  right  of  frequenting  all  the  countries  that 
might  be  found  was  reserved  to  them  [John  Cabot  and  liis 
sons]  and  to  their  assigns.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  8. 
[Assign  is  a broader  word  than  assignee.  The  assignees  of 
a person  are  usually  understood  to  mean  those  who  take 
immediately  from  him,  by  his  assignment ; the  assigns  of 
a person  include  all  who  acquire  title  under  his  transfer, 
immediately  or  remotely.] 

2f.  A thing  pertaining  to  something  else  : an 
appurtenance ; an  appendage.  [Affected.] 

Six  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as 
girdle,  hangers,  or  so.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

assignability  (a-sl-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  assigna- 
ble : see  -bility.']  Capability  of  being  assigned, 
assignable  (a-sl'na-bl),  a.  [=  F.  assignable;  < 
assign  + -able.']  1.  Capable  of  being  allotted, 
appointed,  or  assigned : as,  an  assignable  note 
or  bill. — 2.  Capable  of  being  specified,  shown, 
designated,  or  expressed  with  precision : as,  an 
assignable  reason ; an  assignable  magnitude. 

His  [a  soldier’s]  fighting  condition  was  needed  not  on 
one  or  two  days  consecutively,  but  on  many  days,  and  not 
against  a day  punctually  assignable,  but  against  a season 
or  period  perhaps  of  months.  De  Quincey,  Plato. 

While  on  the  one  hand  industry  is  limited  by  capital,  so 
on  the  other  every  increase  of  capital  gives,  or  is  capable 
of  giving,  additional  employment  to  industry ; and  this 
without  assignable  limits.  J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  82. 

3.  Capable  of  being  attributed;  attributable. — 

4.  In  law,  predicable ; capable  of  being  pointed 
out  or  substantiated : as,  perjury  is  not  assigna- 
ble of  testimony  on  an  immaterial  point. 

assignably  (a-si'na-bli),  adv.  In  an  assignable 
manner. 

assignat  (as'ig-nat;  F.  pron.  a-se-nya'),  n.  [F., 

< L.  assignatus,  pp.  of  assignare,  assign,  allot: 

see  assign,  v.]  1.  One  of  the  notes  forming 

the  paper  currency  issued  in  France  during  the 
revolution  from  1789  to  1796.  The  assignats  were 
based  on  the  security  of  the  confiscated  church  lands,  and 
afterward  of  all  the  national  domains  and  other  property. 
They  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  over  forty-five  billion 
francs,  and  before  they  were  withdrawn  deteriorated  to 
less  than  one  three-hundredth  of  their  face  value. 

2.  In  French  law,  the  assignment  of  an  annuity 
on  an  estate,  by  which  the  annuity  is  based  on 
the  security  of  the  latter : now  little  used. 

assignation  (as-ig-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  assigna- 
tion, < L.  assignatio(n-),  assignment,  allotment, 

< assignare,  pp.  assignatus:  see  assign,  r.]  1. 

The  act  of  assigning  or  allotting ; the  act  of  fix- 
ing or  specifying. 

The  assignation  of  particular  names  to  denote  particular 
objects.  Adam  Smith,  Origin  of  Languages. 


assignation 

2.  An  appointment  of  time  and  place  for  meet- 
ing: used  chiefly  of  love-meetings,  and  now 
generally  in  a bad  sense.—  3.  The  legal  trans- 
fer of  a right  or  title,  or  the  deed  by  which  this 
is  made;  an  assignment. — 4f.  Paper  currency ; 

bill ; an  assignat. 

assignee  (as-i-ne'),  n.  [<  F.  assigne,  pp.  of  as- 
signer,  assign:  see  assign,  v.]  A person  to  whom 
a transfer  of  some  right  or  interest  is  made, 
either  for  his  own  enjoyment  or  in  trust.  An 
assignee  may  take  title  by  act  of  tile  previous  owner  or  by 
operation  of  law,  as  in  the  case  of  an  administrator.  See 
note  under  assign?,  1.— Assignee  In  bankruptcy,  or 
assignee  in  insolvency,  a person  to  whom  is  transferred 
the  title  to  the  estate  of  a bankrupt  or  insolvent,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  preservation  and  proper  distribution  among 
creditors. 

assignor  (a-si'ner),  v . One  who  assigns,  ap- 
points, or  allots.  See  assignor.  [Rare.] 
assignment  (a-sin'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  assign- 
ment, < OF.  assignment,  < ML.  assignamentum, 
< L.  assignare:  see  assign,  v.,  and  -ment.]  1. 
The  act  of  apportioning  or  allotting;  allot- 
ment.— 2.  The  act  of  setting  apart,  appoint- 
ing, designating,  or  specifying. 

The  only  thing  that  maketh  any  place  public  is  the  public 
assignment  thereof  unto  such  duties.  Hooker. 

3.  That  which  has  been  assigned,  as  a particu- 

lar task  or  duty. — 4.  Specifically,  in  law : (a) 
The  transference  of  a right  or  an  interest.  See 
assign,  v.,  6 (a),  (b)  A pointing  out  or  setting 

forth:  as,  the  assignment  of  error. — 5.  The 
writing  by  which  an  interest  is  transferred. — 
6f.  An  allotment, ^allowance,  or  pension 
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sorb  and  incorporate  into  the  system ; incorpo- 
rate with  organic  tissues : as,  to  assimilate  food. 
Hence,  in  general,  to  appropriate  and  incorporate,  as  tile 
body  does  food : as,  such  ideas  cannot  be  assimilated  by 
the  mind. 

5.  To  bring  into  conformity;  adapt. 

By  religion  the  truths  thus  obtained  [from  theology]  are 
turned  over  in  the  mind  and  assimilated  by  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  feelings.  J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  so. 

6.  To  conform  to;  make  one’s  own;  adopt. 

The  ease  with  which  she  assimilates  the  city  life  when  in 

it,  making  it  a part  of  her  imaginative  tapestry,  is  a sign  of 
the  power  to  which  she  has  grown. 

Mary.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  274. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  similar;  become 
like  something  or  somebody  else;  harmonize. 

Do  but  put  them  in  relationship,  and  no  division  into 
castes,  no  differences  of  wealth,  can  prevent  men  from 
assimilating.  H.  Spencer , Social  Statics,  p.  254. 

A people  whose  differences  of  religion,  language,  and 
general  habits  made  them  not  only  incapable  of  assimilat- 
ing with  their  Christian  neighbors,  but  almost  their  natu- 
ral enemies.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  15. 

2.  To  be  taken  into  and  incorporated  with  an- 
other body ; be  converted  into  the  substance  of 
another  body,  as  food  by  digestion. 

For  whatsoever  assimilateth  not  to  flesh  turneth  either 
to  sweat  or  fat.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 890. 

3.  To  perform  the  act  of  converting  anything, 
as  food,  into  the  substance  of  that  which  con- 
verts it:  as,  “ birds  assimilate  . . , less  than 
beasts,”  Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 680. 

No  organs  which  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll  can  assimi- 
late.  Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  626. 


sum  allowed.— 7.  Formerly,  iu  Australia,  the  assimilateness  (a-sim'i-lat-nes),  n.  [ <*assimi - 
allotting  of  convicts  as  unpaid  servants  to  colo-  ^ ate>  a-  C L.  assimilatus,  pp.),  + -«ess.]  Like- 
nists,  in  order  to  relieve  the  authorities  of  the  ^ness.  _ Bailey. 
expense  of  the  convict  establishments. 

The  expense  of  the  Australian  convict  establishments 
was  enormous,  and  some  change  in  system  was  inevitable. 

These  were  the  conditions  that  brought  about  the  plan  of 
assignments,  in  other  words,  of  freely  lending  the  convicts 
to  any  one  who  would  relieve  the  authorities  of  the  bur- 
densome charge.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  750. 

Assignment  of  dower.  See  assign,  v. — Assignment 
of  errors.  See  error.— General  assignment  (more 
fully,  assignment  for  benefit  of  creditors ),  an  assignment 
of  all  the  assignor’s  property  not  exempt  from  execution, 
in  trust  to  pay  his  creditors. — New  assignment,  a 
method  of  pleading  at  common  law  to  which  the  plaintiff 
was  obliged  to  resort  in  his  replication,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  the  defendant  right  where  the  latter,  through 
misapprehension  of  the  real  cause  of  complaint  as  stated 
iu  the  declaration,  had  been  led  to  apply  his  plea  to  a dif* 
ferent  matter  from  that  which  the  plaintiff  had  in  view. 

Stephen.  Also  called  novel  assignment. 

assignor  (as-i-n&r'),  n.  In  law,  one  who  makes 
an_ assignment,  or  assigns  an  interest. 

assilag  (as'i-lag),  n.  [E.  dial.]  A local  Brit- 
ish name  of  the  petrel,  Procellaria,  pelagica. 

Montagu. 

assimilability  (a-sirn'T-la-hil'i-ti),  n.  [<  assimi- 
lable : see  -bility.']  The  quality  of  being  assimi- 
lable. Coleridge. 

assimilable  (a-sim'i-la-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 

assimilabilis,  that  can  bo  made  like,  < L.  assimi- 
lare: see  assimilate.']  I.  a.  Capable  of  being 
assimilated,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

II.  n.  That  which  can  be  assimilated.  [Rare.] 

Meeting  no  asdmilables  wherein  to  re-act  their  natures. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Eit.,  vii.  19. 

assimilate  (a-sim'i-lat),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  assimi- 
lated, ppr.  assimilating.  [<  L.  assimilatus , pp. 
of  assimilare , adsimilare , mixed  with  assimulare, 
aclsimulare , make  alike,  compare,  more  fre- 
quently imitate,  feign,  simulate ; < ad.  to,  + . . , . . . 

similis,  like  (related  to  simul,  together) : see  assimilative^a  sim'i  la  tiv'i  a 
simulate , similar.  To  an  erroneous  supposition  ass.™lla  • ® ^ S1.m  -1  •-  1V2’  a- 
that  the  ancients  used  assimilare  for  the  sense 
‘make  like,’  and  assimulare  for  the  sense  ‘coun- 
terfeit,’ is  due  the  existence  of  the  correspond- 
ing E.  forms  assimilate  and  assimulate,  with  the 
same  distinction  of  sense : see  assimulate.  Cf. 
assemble 2,  also  ult.  < L.  assimilare  ] I.  trans. 

1.  To  make  alike;  cause  to  resemble. 

Fast  falls  a fleecy  shower ; the  downy  flakes  . . . 

Assimilate  all  objects.  Cowper , Task,  iv.  328. 

A mouse’s  squeak  assimilates  itself  in  thought  with 
sounds  of  high  pitch,  and  not  with  sounds  like  the  bellow- 
ing of  a bull.  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 114. 

2.  In  philol.,  to  render  accordant,  or  less  dis- 
cordant, in  sound ; bring  to  or  toward  agree- 
ment in  mode  of  utterance : said  of  alphabetic 
sounds  as  affected  by  other  neighboring  sounds,  Assiminia  (as-i-min'i-a),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 


assimilation  (a-sim-i-la'slion),  n.  [=  F.  assimi- 
lation, < L.  assimilatio(n-),  assimulatio(n -),  a 
being  similar,  < assimilare , assimulare : see  as- 
similate.'] The  act  or  process  of  assimilating 
or  of  being  assimilated.  Specifically  - (a)  The  act  or 
process  of  making  or  becoming  like  or  identical ; the  act  or 
process  of  bringing  into  harmony : followed  by  to  or  with. 

It  is  as  well  the  instinct  as  duty  of  our  nature  to  aspire 
to  an  assimilation  with  God.  Decay  of  Christ.  Piety. 

In  this  long  stillness  the  fusion  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered, the  Christianization  and  civilization  of  the  Nor- 
man, his  assimilation  in  political  and  social  temper  to  the 
France  beside  him,  went  steadily  on. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  374. 

(b)  In  physiol. , the  act  or  process  by  which  organisms  con- 
vert and  absorb  nutriment,  so  that  it  becomes  part  of  the 
fluid  or  solid  substances  composing  them. 

To  these  preparatory  changes,  which  fit  the  crude  food 
materials  for  protoplasmic  food,  the  general  name  of  as- 
similation has  been  given.  Bessey,  Botany,  p.  178. 

Plants  and  animals  increase  by  assimilation  and  trans- 
formation, minerals  by  attraction  and  aggregation.  Page. 

(c)  In  pathol.,  the  supposed  conversion,  according  to  an 
obsolete  theory,  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  to  the  nature  of 
any  morbific  matter.  ( d ) In  philol.,  the  act  or  process  by 
which  one  alphabetic  sound  is  rendered  like,  or  less  un- 
like, another  neighboring  sound  ; a lightening  of  the 
effort  of  utterance  by  lessening  or  removing  the  discor- 
dance of  formation  between  different  sounds  in  a word,  or 
in  contiguous  words.  The  kinds  and  degrees  of  assimila- 
tion are  very  various,  and  include  a large  part  of  the  his- 
torical changes  in  the  phonetic  form  of  words.  Examples 
are  assimilate  from  L.  adsimilare,  correction  from  L.  con- 
rectio,  impend  from  L.  in-pendere,  L.  rectus  from  reg-tus,  L. 
rex(reks)  from  reg-s,  E.  legs  (pronounced  legz),  reaped  (pro- 
nounced reapt),  and  so  on.— Little  assimilations,  in 
Oxford,  a meeting  of  the  masters  and  two  proctors,  called 
by  the  vice-chancellor,  in  the  congregation  house,  on  the 
ringing  of  the  little  bell.  This  meeting  is  authorized  to 
read,  approve,  and  seal  any  letters  concerning  the  public 
laws  of  the  university,  written  conformably  to  the  decree 
of  Convocation,  and  also  to  set  seal  to  decrees  of  Convoca- 
tion, and  to  despatch  minor  matters. 

. [=  F.  assimila- 

tif;  < assimilate  4-  -ive.]  Characterized  by  as- 
similation ; capable  of  assimilating  or  of  caus- 
ing assimilation : as,  assimilative  substances  or 
organs. 

The  desert  birds  are  still  more  remarkably  protected  by 
their  assimilative  hues.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Selec.,  p.  50. 

A bookishness  as  assimilative  as  that  of  Hunt  or  Lamb. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  184. 

assimilatory  (a-sim'i-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  assimilate 
+ -ory.]  Tending  to  assimilate ; producing 
assimilation ; assimilative : as,  assimilatory  or- 
gans. 

The  assimilatory  cells,  though  the  most  important  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  cells,  are  not  the  only  ones,  by  any 
means,  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  body  corporate. 

S.  B.  Herrick,  Plant  Life,  p.  24. 


generally  (but  not  always)  in  the  same  word. 
See  assimilation,  (d). — 3.  To  compare;  liken; 
class. 


He  assimilated  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil 
to  that  between  two  lovers  or  two  intimate  friends. 

Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  II.  67. 


gastropodous  mollusksj  giving  name  to  the  fam- 
ily Assiminiidce , by  some  referred  to  the  family 
Littorinidce , or  periwinkles.  Also  spelled  Assi- 
minea. 

A gastropod  of 


assiminiid  (as-i-min'i-id),  n, 

. the  family  Assiminiidce. 

4.  To  convert  into  a substance  suitable  for  ah-  Assiminiidae  (as^i-mi-nl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
sorption  by  an  animal  or  vegetable  system;  ab-  Assiminia  + -idea,]  A family  of  tasnioglossate 
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gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Assiminia. 
The  eyes  are  at  the  tips  of  special  peduncles  which  are 
connate  with  the  tentacles.  The  shell  is  conical,  with  an 
oral  aperture.  Progression  is  effected  by  a looping  move- 
ment, the  rostrum  and  small  foot  being  alternately  applied 
to  the  ground.  The  species  are  of  small  size,  and  terres- 
trial or  amphibious. 

assimulatet  (a-sim'u-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  as- 
simulated,  ppr.  assimulating . [<  L.  assimulatus, 
pp.  of  assimulare,  adsimulare,  also  assimilare, 
adsimilare,  make  alike,  feign,  counterfeit,  etc. : 
see  assimilate.  Cf.  assemble 2,  also  ult.  < L.  assi- 
mulare.] To  feign;  simulate.  Coles,  1717. 
assimulationt  (a-sim-fi-la'skon),  n.  [<  L.  assi- 
mulatio(n-),  adsimulatio(n-),  < assimulare,  etc. : 
see  assimulate.]  A counterfeiting ; simulation, 
assinegot,  ».  See  asinego. 
assis  (as'is ; F.  pron.  a-se'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  as- 
scoir,  sit:  see  assize.]  In  her.,  sitting;  same  as 
sejant. 

assiset,  n.  and  v.  t.  See  assize. 
assiser,  n.  See  assizer. 

assish  (as'isii),  a.  [<(  asst  -f  -R7;l.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  an  ass ; asinine ; absurd- 
ly stupid  or  obstinate:  as,  “the  assish  kind,” 
Udall,  Luke  xix. ; “an  assish  phrase,”  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke. 
assisor,  n.  See  assizer. 
assist  (a-sist'),  V.  [<  F.  assister  (=  Sp.  asistir 
= Pg.  assistir  = It.  assistere),  help,  attend,  etc., 
< L.  assistere,  stand  at  or  by,  < ad,  at,  to,  + 
sistere,  place,  stand,  a redupl.  form  of  stare, 
stand:  see  stand.  Cf. consist,  desist,  insist, per- 
sist, resist.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  attend;  be  present 
at  or  with;  take  part  with. 

The  king  anil  prince  at  prayers ! let’s  assist  them. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  1. 

2.  Tohelp;  aid;  succor;  give  support  to  in  some 
undertaking  or  effort,  or  in  time  of  distress. 

Assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she  hath  need  of  you. 

Rom.  xvi.  2. 

Soon  after  Christianity  had  achieved  its  triumph,  the 
principle  which  had  assisted  it  began  to  corrupt  it. 

Macaulay,  Milton. 

3.  To  be  associated  with  as  an  assistant.  = Syn. 
2.  To  second,  back,  support,  further,  sustain,  serve;  be! 
friend,  relieve. 

II.  intrans . 1.  To  lend  aid  or  help. 

In  every  turn  of  state,  without  meddling  on  either  side, 
he  [Lord  Leicester]  has  always  been  favourable  and  assist- 
ing  to  oppressed  merit.  Dnyden,  Ded.  of  Don  Sebastian. 

God  . . . constituted  several  ranks  and  qualities  of 
men,  that  they  might  mutually  assist  to  the  support  of 
each  other.  R.  Nelson,  Fasts  and  Festivals. 

2.  To  be  present,  as  at  a public  meeting;  take 
part,  as  in  a ceremony  or  discussion.  [A  Galli- 
cism.] 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  Tacitus  (if  Tacitus  had  as- 
sisted at  this  assembly)  to  describe  the  various  emotions 
of  the  senate.  Gibbon. 

In  our  age  all  the  nation  may  be  said  to  assist  at  every 
deliberation  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

3.  In  euchre,  to  order  the  adoption  of  the  suit 
to  which  the  card  turned  up  as  trump  belongs, 
when  this  order  is  given  hy  the  partner  of  the 
dealer. 

assistance  (a-sis'tans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  and 
ME.  assistence,  later,  after  F.,  assistance,  < ML. 
assistentia,  < L.  assistere : see  assist  and  assis- 
tant.] 1.  (a)  A being  present;  presence;  at- 
tendance. (6)  The  persons  present;  specta- 
tors ; audience.  [In  these  uses  obsolete,  or  in 
conscious  imitation  of  the  French.]  — 2.  Help; 
aid ; furtherance ; succor ; a contribution  in 
aid,  by  bodily  strength  or  other  means. 

Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 

Without  the  assistance  of  a mortal  hand. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 
3f.  An  assistant  or  helper;  assistants  collec- 
tively. 

Wat  Tyler  [was]  killed  by  valiant  Walworth  . . . and 
his  assistance  . . . John  Cavendish.  Fuller. 

Hence,  specifically — 4.  In  Eng.  common  law  and 
Amer.  colonial  law , a general  name  for  a some- 
what undefined  body  of  subordinate  parish  or 
town  officers  or  auxiliaries,  apparently  includ- 
ing, as  sometimes  used,  the  ex-officers,  in  their 
customary  function  of  advisers Court  of  as- 

sistance. See  court.—  Divine  assistance,  in  Cartesian 
philosophy,  the  act  of  God  in  moving  the  body  when 
the  soul  fonns  a volition.  See  occasionalism. — Writ  Of 
assistance,  (a)  A writ  commanding  the  sheriff  to  put 
into  possession  the  successful  party  in  a decree  of  chan- 
cery awarding  possession  of  land : so  called  because  it  was 
in  assistance  of  the  execution  of  the  decree.  ( b ) In  Amer. 
hist.,  a writ  issued  by  a superior  colonial  court,  on  alleged 
precedents  of  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer,  authorizing 
any  officers  of  the  crown,  in  the  process  of  executing  the 
acts  of  trade,  to  summon  assistance  and  enter  and  search 
any  premises.  The  attempt  to  use  such  writs  in  Massa- 
chusetts, defeated  in  1761,  was  one  of  the  abuses  which  led 
to  the  revolution.  = Syn.  2.  Aid,  support,  backing,  relief. 
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assistant  (a-sis'tant),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  and  ME.'  assisient,  later,  after  F.,  assistant, 
= Sp.  asistente  = Pg.  It.  assistente,  < L.  assis- 
ten(t-)s,  ppr.  of  assistere : see  assist  and  - ant 1, 
-ent.]  I.  a.  If.  Standing  by ; present ; accom- 
panying. 

Christ  hath  promised  in  both  sacraments  to  be  assistent 
with  us.  Crarimer,  Sacrament,  p.  45.  ( N . E.  D ) 

No  prophane  thing  ought  to  have  accesse,  nothing  to  be 
assistant  but  sage  and  Christianly  Admonition,  brotherly 
Love,  flaming  Charity,  and  Zeale.  Milton , Ref.  in  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  Present  to  help;  helpful;  aiding  or  fitted  to 
aid  and  support;  auxiliary:  with  to. 

Mutually  and  greatly  assistant  to  each  other. 

Beattie , Moral  Science,  i.  1. 
Assistant  engine,  a steam  or  hydraulic  motor  used  to 
control  the  reversing-gear  of  a marine  engine,  or  to  turn 
or  start  the  shaft  when  the  main  engine  is  at  rest  or  on 
the  dead-center.  See  enginer 

II.  n.  If.  One  who  stands  by;  a bystander; 
one  who  takes  part  in  anything : usually  in  the 
plural. 

The  growing  circumference  waa  observed  with  astonish- 
ment by  the  assistants.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  II.  II. 

2.  One  who  stands  by  to  help ; one  who  helps ; 
a helper;  an  auxiliary;  specifically,  one  who  is 
associated  with  another  as  an  auxiliary  in  car- 
rying on  some  systematic  work  or  undertaking, 
or  in  discharging  the  duties  of  an  office:  as, 
the  harbor-master  and  his  assistants;  a book- 
keeper’s assistant. — 3.  An  official  auxiliary  to 
the  father-general  of  the  Jesuits.  Erroneous- 
ly called  adjutant-general. — 4).  [Sp.  asistente.'] 
The  chief  officer  of  justice  at  Seville. 

The  assistant  sits  to-morrow. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  1. 

5.  In  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  col- 
onies, one  of  the  elected  councilors  who  consti- 
tuted the  governor’s  council  and  the  upper  house 
of  the  legislature.  The  number  of  assistants  in 
the  former  was  eighteen ; in  the  latter,  origi- 
nally five,  later  seven. — 6.  In  dyeing,  a sub- 
stance, such  as  tartaric  acid,  acetate  of  lime, 
or  sulphate  of  soda,  added  to  the  dye-bath,  to 
effect  a brightening  of  the  color Court  of  As- 

sistants. See  court. 

assistantlyt  (a-sis'tant-li),  adv.  In  a manner 
to  give  aid.  Sternhold. 

assistantship  (a-sis'tant-ship),  n.  The  office 
or  position  of  assistant. 

assistencyt  (a-sis'ten-si),  u.  Helpfulness  ; as- 
sistance. 

assister  (a-sis'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  stands  by ; 
one  who  takes  part  in  anything,  as  a public 
ceremony  or  assembly.  [Archaic.]  — 2.  An  as- 
sistant. 

Also  spelled  assistor. 

assistless  (a-sist'les),  a.  [<  assist  + -less.  Cf. 
resistless.]  Without  aid  or  help;  helpless. 
[Bare.] 

Stupid  he  stares,  and  all  assistless  stands. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvi.  970. 

assistor  (a-sis'tor),  n.  [<  assist  + -or.]  Same 
^as  assister : used  in  legal  documents, 
assize  (a-siz'),  n.  [<  ME.  assise,  assise,  asise, 
assys,  also  corruptly  acise,  accise  (>  mod.  excise, 
q.  v.),  and  by  apheresis  sise,  syse (>  mod.  E.  size, 
q.  v.) ; < OP.  assise,  asise,  a sitting,  session,  esp. 
of  a court,  judgment,  appointment,  settlement, 
assessment,  impost,  tax,  etc.,  prop.  fem.  of 
asis,  assis,  pp.  of  aseir,  later  and  mod.  P.  as- 
seoir,  < L.  assidere,  sit  by  as  assistant  or  assess- 
or, hence  in  ML.  and  OF.,  etc.,  appoint,  settle, 
assess,  etc. : see  assident,  assess.]  If.  Origi- 
nally, a sitting  or  session  of  a legislative  body 
or  court. 

Frequent  assizes  were  held,  and  as  of  old,  when  the  sword 
of  justice  was  sharpened,  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  in- 
creased. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 682. 

Hence — 2f.  An  edict,  ordinance,  or  enactment 
made  at  such  a session  or  sitting,  or  issued  by 
such  a body.  Specifically,  in  Eng.  hist. : ( a ) An  ordi- 
nance fixing  the  weight,  measure,  and  price  of  articles 
of  general  consumption  sold  in  market:  as,  the  assize 
of  measures  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  the  assize  of 
bread  and  ale  (51  Hen.  III.).  Hence — (6)  The  standard 
weights  and  measures  appointed  to  be  kept  in  any  dis- 
trict : as,  the  custody  of  the  assize,  (c)  In  a more  general 
sense,  measurement ; dimensions ; a measure  of  rating. 

I saw  a stately  frame, 

An  hundred  cubits  high  by  just  assize. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellay,  st.  2. 

3.  A jury,  or  trial  by  jury:  now  used  only  in 
Scotland  with  reference  to  criminal  causes. 
See  grand  assize , below. — 4f.  A name  given  to 
certain  writs  commanding  juries  to  be  sum- 
moned for  the  trial  of  causes : as,  assize  of  novel 
disseizin,  the  ancient  common-law  remedy  for 
the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  lands. — 5f. 
The  verdict  of  a jury  in  such  a case. — 6.  The 
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periodical  session  held  by  royal  commission  by 
at  least  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts 
directed  to  take  the  assizes  or  verdicts  of  a par- 
ticular jury  (anciently  called  the  assize) , in  each 
of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  (with 
the  exception  of  London  and  the  parts  adjoin- 
ing), for  the  purpose  of  trying  issues  nisi  prius 
and  jail-delivery  for  criminal  cases : popularly 
called  the  assizes.  [This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  now  used  in  law.]  The  commission  by  which  as- 
sizes are  held  is  either  general  or  special.  A general  com- 
mission is  issued  twice  a year  to  the  judges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  two  judges  being  usually  assigned  to  each 
circuit.  A special  commission  is  granted  to  certain  j udges 
to  try  certain  causes  and  crimes. 

7.  In  a more  general  sense,  any  court  or  session 
of  a court  of  justice. — 8f.  Situation;  place. — 
9.  Judgment : as,  the  last  or  great  assize  (that 
is,  the  last  judgment  or  last  day). 

Sometimes  spelled  assise. 

Assize  Of  arms,  the  name  under  which  reference  is 
often  made  to  several  statutes  or  ordinances  in  early 
English  history,  requiring  all  freemen  to  provide,  accord- 
ing to  their  estate  and  degree,  arms  to  enable  them  to 
keep  the  peace  and  to  serve  in  the  field,  and  also  providing 
for  assizes  or  assessments  by  juries  of  the  equipment  re- 
quired of  each  person.  Specifically,  an  ordinance  or  stat- 
ute of  1181  (27  Hen.  II.)  for  this  purpose. 

In  1181,  he  [Henry  II.]  issued  the  Assize  of  Arms,  by 
which  he  directed  the  whole  of  the  freemen  of  the  coun- 
try to  provide  themselves  with  armour  according  to  their 
means,  and  the  inquiry  by  oath  of  legal  juries  to  deter- 
mine the  liability  of  each.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 146. 

Assize  of  Clarendon,  an  English  ordinance  issued  in 
1166  (12  Hen.  II.),  which  introduced  changes  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.— Assize  of  Northampton,  an 
English  ordinance,  a reissue  and  expansion  of  the  Assize 
of  Clarendon,  issued  at  Northampton  in  1176  (22  Hen.  II.), 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  the  judges.  The 
new  articles  relate  to  tenure,  reliefs,  dower,  etc. — Assize 
of  novel  disseizin.  See  disseizin.— Assizes  Act,  an 
English  statute  of  1830  (11  Geo.  IV.  and  1 Wm.  IV.  c.  70), 
affecting  the  constitution  of  the  common-law  courts  in 
England  and  Wales  and  the  practice  in  them. — Assizes 
Of  Jerusalem,  two  codes  of  laws,  drawn  up  under  the 
authority  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the  first  crusading 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  force  under  the  Christian  sov- 
ereignty in  Jerusalem  and  in  Cyprus.  One  code  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  nobility,  the  second  over  the  com- 
mon people.  Both  were  conceived  with  a wisdom  and 
enlightenment  beyond  their  age,  and  were  based  on 
contemporary  French  law  and  customs. — Grand  assize, 
formerly,  in  England,  a form  of  trial  in  certain  cases  by  a 
jury  of  sixteen  persons,  which  took  the  place  of  trial  by 
judicial  combat.  It  was  abolished  in  1839. — Maiden  as- 
size. See  maiden—  Maritime  Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  a 
body  of  maritime  laws  constituting  a part  of  the  Assizes 
of  Jerusalem.— Rents  of  assize,  the  established  rents  of 
the  freeholders  and  ancient  copyholders  of  a manor ; rents 
which  cannot  be  changed. 

assizet  (a-siz'),  v.  t.)  pret.  and  pp.  assized,  ppr. 
assizing.  [<  ME.  assisen,  < AF.  assiser , from  the 
noun : see  assize , n.~\  it.  In  a general  sense, 
to  fix ; appoint. 

Thou  shalt  have  day  and  time  assised. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant. 

2f.  To  fix  the  rate  of;  assess,  as  taxes. — 3. 
To  fix  the  weight,  measure,  or  price  of,  "by  an 
ordinance  or  authoritative  regulation. 

The  liberty  of  assizing  bread  has  been  used  at  Clyder- 
hou  and  Rochdale  as  annexed  and  belonging  to  the  mar- 
ket and  fair.  Quoted  in  Baines's  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  14. 

assizement  (a-siz'ment),  n.  [<  assize,  V.,  -f 
-ment.]  An  inspection  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, and  of  the  quality  of  commodities,  legal- 
ized by  statute. 

assizer  (a-sl'zer),  n.  [<  ME.  assisour  (and  by 
apheresis  sisour,  > mod.  E.  sizar,  q.  v.),  < AF. 
assisour,  < assiser:  see  assize,  v.,  and  -er1,  -or.] 

1.  In  Eng.  hist.,  a member  of  a grand  assize 
(which  see,  under  assize). — 2.  In  Scotland,  a 
juror. — 3f.  One  who  had  custody  of  the  assize 
or  standards  of  weight  and  measure  ; one  who 
fixed  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  or  other  arti- 
cles of  general  consumption. 

Also  spelled  assizor,  assiser,  assisor. 

assize-sermon  (a-sIz'ser"mon),  m.  In  England, 
a sermon  preached  to  the  judges,  barristers, 
and  others  attending  the  assizes. 

assizor,  n.  See  assiser. 

assobert,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  assobren,  < L.  as-  for  ad- 
+ LL.  sobriare,  sober:  see  sober,  v.]  To  keep 
or  make  sober. 

And  thus  I rede,  thou  assobre 
Thyne  lierte,  in  hope  of  such  a grace. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vi. 

associability  (a-so-shia-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  associa- 
te: see  -bility.)  1 . The  quality  of  being  asso- 
ciate. 

The  c issociability  of  feelings  with  those  of  their  own 
kind,  group  within  group,  corresponds  to  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  nervous  structures  into  great  divisions  and 
sub-divisions.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 116. 

2.  hipathol.,  the  property  of  suffering  changes 
by  sympathy,  or  of  being  affected  by  the  condi- 
tion of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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associable  (a-so'shia-bl),  a.  [=F . associable,  <. 
L.  as  if  *associdbilis,  (.  assodare,  associate : see 
associate.]  1.  Capable  of  being  joined  or  as- 
sociated; capable  of  forming  part  of  a com- 
bination or  association. 

Different  classes  of  relations  [feelings]  were  observed  to 
be  revivable  in  different  degrees,  which  implies  that,  other 
things  equal,  they  are  associable  in  different  degrees. 

II.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 117. 

2.  Capable  of  being  made  an  associate;  com- 
panionable; social. — 3.  In  patliol.,  liable  to  be 
affected  sympathetically,  or  to  receive  from 
other  parts  like  feelings  and  affections. 

associableness  (a-so'shia-bl-nes),  n.  Associa- 
bility. 

associate  (a-so'shi-at),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  associ- 
ated, ppr.  associating.  [<  L.  associatus,  pp.  of 
associare,  join  to,  unite  with,  < ad,  to,  + sociare, 
join,  < socius,  joined  with,  allied,  following  (as 
a noun,  a companion):  see  social.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  join  in  company,  as  a friend,  companion, 
partner,  confederate,  orthelike ; join  or  connect 
intimately ; unite ; combine ; link : followed  by 
with  (formerly  sometimes  by  to):  as,  to  asso- 
ciate others  with  ns  in  business  or  in  an  enter- 
prise ; particles  of  earthy  matter  associated  with 
other  substances. 

He  succeeded  in  associating  his  name  inseparably  with 
some  names  which  will  last  as  long  as  our  language. 

Macaulay. 

J ust  as  the  older  female  deities  were  associated  in  their 
worship  with  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  with,  seasons 
of  the  year  and  with  sacred  places,  so  is  the  more  modern 
goddess  [the  Virgin  Mary], 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  215. 

2f.  To  keep  company  with ; attend. 

Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 

To-morrow  I will  associate  you  to  court  myself. 

B.  J onson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  make  an  associate  of;  admit  to  associa- 
tion or  membership  : with  to : as,  “he  was  asso- 
ciated to  the  Boyal  Academy,”  Southey.  [Bare.] 
—Associated  functions.  See  function. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  have  intercourse ; be  an  as- 
sociate or  associates  : implying  intimacy:  as, 
congenial  minds  are  disposed  to  associate. 

It  was  once  degradation  intensified  for  a Norman  to  asso- 
ciate  with  a Saxon.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  85. 

2.  To  join  in  or  form  a confederacy  or  associa- 
tion. 

The  clergy  of  a district  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  asso- 
ciated lately  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
state  of  religion  within  their  own  limits. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iii. 

3.  In  general,  to  unite,  as  in  action,  with  a 
person  or  thing,  or  to  coexist  in  organic  de- 
pendence, as  the  parts  of  the  body, 
associate  (a-so'shi-at),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  associa- 
tus, pp. : see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  1.  Joined  in  in- 
terest, object  or  purpose,  offiee  or  employment; 
combined  together;  joined  with  another  or 
others:  as,  an  associate  judge  orprofessor;  “my 
associate  powers,”  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  395. — 2.  In 
pathol.,  connected  by  habit  or  sympathy:  as, 
associate  movements,  that  is,  movements  which 
occur  sympathetically,  in  consequence  of  pre- 
ceding motions:  thus,  convergence  of  the  eyes 
is  associated  with  contraction  of  the  pupils. 

II.  «.  1.  A companion;  one  who  is  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  another ; a mate ; a fellow. 

Sole  Eve,  associate  sole,  to  me  beyond 
Compare  above  all  living  creatures  dear ! 

Milton , P.  L.,  ix.  227. 

2.  A partner  in  interest,  as  in  business ; a con- 
federate; an  accomplice;  an  ally:  as,  “their 
defender  and  his  associates,”  Hooker. — 3.  One 
who  shares  an  office  or  a position  of  authority 
or  responsibility;  a colleague  or  coadjutor. — 

4.  One  who  is  admitted  to  a subordinate  degree 
of  membership  in  an  association  or  institution : 
as,  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design. — 5.  Anything 
usually  accompanying  or  associated  with  an- 
other. 

The  one  [idea]  no  sooner  . . . comes  into  the  under- 
standing than  its  associate  appears  with  it. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  ii.  33. 
=Syn.  1 and  2.  Associate,  Friend,  Companion,  Comrade, 
Fellow,  Partner,  Ally,  Colleague,  Coadjutor,  Confederate. 
Associate  is  the  most  general  word  for  persons  who  are  con- 
nected in  life,  work,  etc. ; it  is  special  only  in  suggesting  an 
alliance  of  some  permanence.  Friend  is  the  most  general 
word  for  persons  who,  through  community  of  life  or  other- 
wise, have  kindly  feelings  toward  each  other.  Companion, 
literally  a messmate,  applies  where  the  persons  are  much 
thrown  together,  but  are  not  united  by  any  strong  tie ; 
hence  it  is  not  a good  synonym  for  husband  or  wife. 

“ Many  men  may  be  admitted  as  companions  who  would 
not  he  altogether  fit  as  associates,"  Crabb,  Eng.  Synonymes, 
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p.  197.  Comrade  denotes  a close  companion ; it  implies 
freedom  of  intercourse  and  a good  degree  of  friendship : 
as,  comrades  in  arms.  Fellow  has  nearly  lost  its  early 
signification  of  agreeable  companionship,  the  later  mean- 
ings having  overshadowed  it : as,  “a  bettr efelawe  schulde 
men  noght  fynde,”  Chaucer.  Compare  fellow-feeling,  fel- 
low-helper, fellowship.  Fellow  in  this  connection  may 
mean  one  who  naturally  would  be  or  is  a companion : as, 
why  do  you  not  go  with  your  fellows  ? A partner  is  one 
who  takes  part  with  others,  especially  in  business  or  in 
any  kind  of  joint  ownership.  Formerly  ally  was  nearly 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  associate,  but  it  is  now  applied 
chiefly  to  states  or  rulers  in  their  public  capacity : as,  the 
allies  in  the  Crimean  war.  A colleague  is  an  associate  for 
some  specific  purpose  or  in  some  office ; it  is,  like  coadju- 
tor, properly  applicable  only  to  one  engaged  in  labor  or 
business  regarded  as  especially  dignified : as,  Senators  A 
and  B were  colleagues  ; Luther  and  his  coadjutors.  A con- 
federate is  one  somewhat  formally  associated  with  others, 
now  usually,  when  applied  to  private  relations,  for  a bad 
object.  See  accomplice. 

A nice  and  subtle  happiness,  I see, 

Thou  to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice 
Of  thy  associates,  Adam ! Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  401. 
Thou  shalt  never  find  & friend  in  thy  young  years  whose 
conditions  and  qualities  will  please  thee  after  thou  comest 
to  more  discretion  and  judgment.  Raleigh,  To  his  Son. 

One  that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge,  both  of  books 
and  men,  has  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a 
few  select  companions.  Hume,  Essays. 

Thus  he  moved  the  Prince 
To  laughter  and  his  comrades  to  applause. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

I and  my  fellows 

Are  ministers  of  fate.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

Myself  and  other  noble  friends 
Are  partners  in  the  business.  Shak.,  Cymb.,  i.  7. 
The  allies,  after  conquering  together,  return  thanks  to 
God  separately  each  after  his  own  form  of  worship. 

Macaulay,  Gladstone’s  Church  and  State. 
The  patricians  prevailed  upon  some  of  the  tribunes  to 
dissent  from  their  colleagues.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  534. 

Whose  political  sagacity,  like  that  of  his  illustrious  co- 
adjutor, read  the  fate  and  interests  of  nations. 

Story,  Speech,  Cambridge,  Aug.  31,  1826. 

I had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 

Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 

Against  my  life.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

associateship  (a-so'shi-at-ship),  n.  [<  associ- 
ate + -ship.']  The  position  or  office  of  an  asso- 
ciate. [Rare.] 

association  (a-so-si-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  associ - 
ation,  < ML.  associatio(n-),  a society,  < L.  asso- 
ciare,  associate:  see  associate,  v.]  1.  The  act 

of  associating  or  the  state  of  being  associated, 
(a)  Connection  of  persons  or  things ; union. 
Self-denial  is  a kind  of  holy  association  with  God. 

Boyle,  Seraphic  Love,  iii. 
There  are  many  objects,  of  great  value  to  man,  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  unconnected  individuals,  but  must 
be  attained,  if  attained  at  all,  by  association. 

D.  Webster , Speech,  Pittsburgh,  July,  1833. 
The  very  common  association  between  seeing  clearly 
and  seeing  narrowly  is  a law  or  a frailty  of  our  nature  not 
sufficiently  understood.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  135. 

(&)  A union  or  connection  of  ideas.  See  as- 
sociation of  ideas , below. 

The  words  which  we  use  are  so  enwrapped  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  subtle  associations  that  they  are  liable  to  sway 
the  direction  of  our  thoughts  in  ways  of  which  we  are 
often  unconscious.  J.  Fiske,  Idea  of  God,  p.  151. 

2.  An  organized  union  of  persons  for  a com- 
mon purpose;  a body  of  persons  acting  to- 
gether for  the  promotion  of  some  object  of 
mutual  interest  or  advantage;  a partnership, 
corporation,  or  society : as,  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science;  a political  or 
charitable  association . 

The  old  company  . . . was  able,  with  the  help  of  its 
Tory  friends,  to  prevent  the  rival  association  from  obtain- 
ing similar  privileges.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 

Articles  of  association  or  incorporation..  See  article. 
— Association  Of  ideas  (an  expression  introduced  by 
Locke),  or  mental  association,  in  psychol.,  the  tendency 
of  a perception,  idea,  or  thought  to  recall  to  conscious- 
ness others  which  have  previously  coexisted  in  con- 
sciousness with  it  or  with  processes  similar  to  it ; or  the 
conscious  resultant  of  this  tendency.  Thus,  the  name  of 
a friend  is  associated  with  his  personal  appearance,  age, 
place  of  residence,  and  so  on  ; and  the  sound  of  the  name 
may  bring  to  consciousness  one  or  more  of  these  asso- 
ciated ideas.  The  various  types  of  assbciation,  though 
differently  given  by  psychologists,  are  usually  reduced  to 
those  of  contiguity  and  similarity;  that  is,  ideas  recall 
ideas  which  have  occurred  along  with  them,  and  also 
those  which  are  similar  to  them.  The  doctrine  of  asso- 
ciation has  played  an  important  part  in  modern  English 
psychology  and  philosophy.  The  laws  of  the  associative 
consciousness  have  been  experimentally  investigated. 

The  phrase,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  association,  might  be 
introduced  very  appropriately  to  distinguish  associations 
founded  on  intrinsic  resemblances  of  mental  states  from 
those  which  merely  imply  the  extrinsic  accident  of  simul- 
taneous occurrence  in  consciousness.  T.  Clarke  Murray. 
Association  philosophy,  the  doctrine  put  forward  by 
Hobbes,  Hume,  Hartley,  J ames  Mill,  and  others,  that  the 
operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  explained  chiefly  by  the 
association  of  ideas.— Evangelical  Association.  See 
evangelical. — Free  Religious  Association.  See  free.— 
Indissoluble  or  inseparable  association,  an  associa- 
tion of  ideas  so  strong  that  we  cannot  think  one  without 
also  thinking  the  other.— Voluntary  association,  in 
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law,  a society  which  is  unincorporated,  but  is  not  a part- 
nership, in  that  the  members  are  not  agents  for  one  an- 
other. = Syn.  2.  Combination,  company,  club,  lodge,  fra- 
ternity. 

associational  (a-so-si-a'shon-al),  a.  [<  asso- 
ciation + -al.]  1 . Pertaining  to  an  association. 
— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  psychological  doctrine 
of  association  or  associationism. 
associationalism  (a-so-si-a'shon-al-izm),  n. 
Same  as  associationism. 

associationalist  (a-so-si-a'shon-al-ist),  n.  and 
a.  Same  as  associationist. 
associationism  (a-so-si-a'shon-izm),  n.  [<  as- 
sociation + -ism.]  1.  The  psychological  theory 
which  regards  the  laws  of  association  as  the 
fundamental  laws  of  mental  action  and  de- 
velopment. See  association  of  ideas , under  as- 
sociation.— 2.  Same  as  Fourierism. 

Also  associationalism. 

associationist  (a-so-si-a'shon-ist),  n.  and  a.  [< 
association  + -ist.]  X.  n.  1.  One  who  advocates 
the  psychological  doctrine  of  associationism. — 
2.  One  who  supports  the  doctrine  of  associa- 
tion advocated  by  Fourier  and  known  as  Fou- 
rierism (which  see). 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  associationism,  in  either 
sense  of  that  word. 

Also  associationalist. 

associative  (a-so'shi-a-tiv),  a.  [<  associate  + 
-ive.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resulting  from  as- 
sociation; capable  of  associating;  tending  to 
associate  or  unite;  characterized  by  associa- 
tion ; as,  “ the  associative  faculty,”  Hugh  Miller. 

Onomatopoeia,  in  addition  to  its  awkwardness,  has 
neither  associative  nor  etymological  application  to  words 
imitating  sounds. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  9tli  Ann.  Add.  to  Philol.  Soc. 
2.  In  math.,  applied  to  an  operation  which 
gives  the  same  result  whether  it  first  unites 
two  quantities  A and  B,  and  then  unites  the 
result  to  a third  quantity  C,  or  whether  it  first 
unites  B and  C,  and  then  unites  the  result  to 
A,  the  order  of  the  quantities  being  preserved. 
Thus,  addition  and  multiplication  are  said  to  be  associa- 
tive, on  account  of  the  general  formulas, 

(a  -f  b)  -f  c = a + (b  -f  c) 

(a  x b)  x c = a x (6  x c). 

In  the  same  sense,  mathematicians  often  use  the  expres- 
sions associative  formula,  associative  principle. — Associa- 
tive algebra,  a system  of  algebra  in  which  multiplication 
is  associative. 

associativeness  (a-so'shi-a-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
property  of  being  associative,  especially  in  the 
mathematical  sense. 

associator  (a-so'shi-a-tor),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  associates  or  connects  together. — 
2f.  An  associate  or  partner  in  any  scheme ; a 
confederate. 

Our  late  associators  and  conspirators  have  made  a third 
copy  of  the  League.  Dryden,  Post,  to  Hist,  of  League. 

assoguet,  n.  [<  F.  assogue,  < Sp.  azogue  (in 
same  sense),  lit.  quicksilver:  see  azogue .]  A 
Spanish  galleon  transporting  quicksilver  to 
America  for  use  in  the  mines. 
assoil1  (a-soil'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  assoilen,  asoilen, 
assoilien,  asoilien,  assoylen,  etc.,  = Sc.  assoilzie, 
formerly  assoilyie,  assoilge  (where  Iz,  lg,  ly  rep- 
resent the  F.  U mouillees),  < OF.  assoiler,  assoil- 
lier,  asolier,  also  asolclre,  assoldre,  assoudre,  etc., 

< L.  absolvere,  absolve,  loosen:  see  absolve,  of 
which  assoil  is  thus  a doublet.]  If.  To  solve; 
clear  up. 

To  assoil  this  seeming  difficulty. 

Waterland,  Scripture  Vindicated,  iii.  63. 
2.  To  release;  set  free;  acquit;  pardon;  ab- 
solve. [Archaic.] 

At  my  own  tribunal  stand  assoil'd.  Tuke. 

To  some  bishop  we  will  wend, 

Of  all  the  sins  that  we  have  done, 

To  be  assoiled  at  his  hand.  Percy’s  Reliques. 
3f.  To  remove ; dispel. 

Seeking  him  that  should  her  paine  assoyle. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  30. 

assoil2t  (a-soil'),  v.  t.  [<  as-l  + soil  L]  To  soil; 
stain. 

Whate’er  he  be 

Can  with  unthankfulness  assoil  me,  let  him 
Dig  out  mine  eyes,  and  sing  my  name  in  verse. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

assoilmentt  (a-soil'ment),  n.  [<  assoil1  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  assorting ; absolution.  More. 
assoilyie,  assoilzie  (a-soil'ye),  v.  t.  Scotch 
forms  of  assoil 1. 

God  assoilzie  him  for  the  sin  of  bloodshed. 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  II.  vi. 
assonance  (as'o-nans),  n.  [<  F.  assonance  (= 
Sp.  asonancia  = Pg.  assonancia),  < assonant: 
see  assonant,  a,  j 1.  Resemblance  of  sounds. 
The  disagreeable  assonance  of  “sheath"  and  “ sheathed." 

Steevens. 


ass’s-ear 

The  combination  of  cadenced  sentences  with  antitheti- 
cal alliteration,  intersprinkled  with  assonances  of  every 
kind  and  their  inevitable  offspring,  the  uncalled-for  pun 
was  by  him  [Lyly]  first  introduced  into  English  prose. 

A.  IF.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  1. 167. 
Homer,  like  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  like  all  who  really 
command  language,  seems  fond  of  playing  with  assonances. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  327. 
Specifically — 2.  In  pros.,  a species  of  imper- 
fect rime,  or  rather  a substitute  for  rime,  espe- 
cially common  in  Spanish  poetry,  consisting 
in  using  the  same  vowel-sound  with  different 
consonants,  and  requiring  the  use  of  the  same 
vowels  in  the  assonant  words  from  the  last 
accented  vowel  to  the  end  of  the  word : thus, 
man  and  hat,  penitent  and  reticence,  are  exam- 
ples of  assonance  in  English. 

There  are  some  traces  of  the  employment  of  rhyme  aud 
assonance  in  mere  popular  literature  at  a very  remote 
period.  G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  505. 

3.  Agreement  or  harmony  of  things.  [Rare.] 
=Syn.  Paronomasia,  etc.  See  pun. 

assonanced  (as'o-nanst),  a.  [<  assonance  + 
-ed2.]  Characterized  by  assonance;  assonant. 

The  lines  are,  in  the  earlier  examples,  assonanced 
that  is  to  say,  the  vowel  sound  of  the  last  syllables  is 
identical,  but  the  consonants  need  not  agree. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  638. 

assonant  (as'o-nant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  assonant 
(=  Sp.  asonante  = Pg.  assonante),  < L.  asso- 
nan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  assonarc,  sound  to,  respond  to: 
see  assonate  and  sonant.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  a 
resemblance  of  articulate  sounds. 

Landor’s  blank  verse  . . . is  . . . terse,  yet  fluent,  «.*- 
sonant,  harmonious.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  46. 

2.  In  pros.,  pertaining  to  or  characterized  b j 
assonance. 

II.  n.  1.  A word  resembling  another  in 
sound.  Specifically — 2.  In  pros.,  a word  form- 
ing an  assonance  with  another  word.  See  as- 
sonance, 2. 

assonantal  (as-o-nan'tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  assonance ; of  the  nature  of  an  assonant, 
assonantic  (as-o-nan'tik),  a.  Same  as  asso- 
nantal. 

assonate  (as'o-nat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  asso- 
nated,  ppr.  assonating.  [<  L.  assonare,  sound 
to,  respond  to,  < ad,  to,  + sonare,  sound:  see 
sonant.]  To  correspond  in  sound ; rime  in  asso- 
nance ; be  assonant. 

assort  (a-s6rt'),  v.  [<  late  ME.  assorte,  < OF. 
assorter  = Olt.  assortare,  < ML.  assortare  (mod. 
F.  assortir  = Sp.  asortir  = It.  assortire,  < ML. 
as  if  *assortire,  after  L.  sortiri,  cast  lots,  allot, 
distribute,  select:  see  sort,  i>.);  < L.  ad,  to,  4- 
sor(t-)s,  lot,  condition,  sort:  see  sort]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  separate  and  distribute  into  classes, 
sorts,  or  kinds ; part  into  lots:  arrange ; clas- 
sify : as,  to  assort  goods. — 2.  To  furnish  with  a 
suitable  assortment  or  variety  of  goods ; make 
up  of  articles  likely  to  suit  a demand : as,  to 
assort  a cargo;  “well -assorted  warehouses,” 
Burke. — 3.  To  make  of  the  same  sort;  adapt 
or  suit. 

_ No  way  assorted  to  those  with  whom  they  must  asso- 
ciate. Burke,  ltev.  in  France. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  agree  in  sort  or  kind;  be 
accordant  or  matched : as,  the  two  kinds  assort 
well  or  ill. — 2.  To  associate ; consort. 

Assort  no  more  with  the  menials  of  the  goddess. 

Bulu'er. 

assorted  (a-s6r'ted),  J).  a.  1.  Consisting  of 
selected  lands ; arranged  in  sorts  or  varieties. 

Our  cargo  was  an  assorted  one  ; that  is,  it  consisted  of 
everything  under  the  sun. 

It.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  85. 

2.  Matched ; fitted ; suited : as,  a well  -assorted 
pair. 

assortment  (a-s6rt'ment),  n.  [<  assort  + -ment. 
Cf.  F.  assortment,  < assortir .]  1.  The  act  of 

assorting  or  distributing  into  sorts,  kinds,  or 
classes,  or  of  selecting  and  suiting. — 2.  A col- 
lection of  things  assorted:  as,  an  assortment  of 
goods;  “an  assortment  of  paintings,”  Coxe. — 

3.  A class  or  group  into  which  objects  are  as- 
sorted. 

Those  classes  and  assortments  . . . called  genera  and 
species.  Adam  Smith,  Mor.  Sent.,  II.  407  (1797).  ( N.E.D .) 

assott  (a-sot'),  v.  [<  ME.  assoten,  < OF.  assoter, 
asoter,  < a (L.  ad,  to)  + sot,  foolish:  see  sot] 
I.  intrans.  To  he  or  become  infatuated  or  like 
a fool. 

II.  trans.  To  infatuate  ; deceive ; befool. 

That  monstrous  error  which  doth  some  assott. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  8. 

assoylet,  v.  t.  See  assoil 1. 
ass’s-ear  (as'ez-er),  n.  A fine  iridescent  shell, 
Haliotis  asininus , used  in  the  manufacture  of 


ass’s-ear 

buttons,  for  inlaying  woodwork,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ass’s-foot  (as'ez-fut),  n.  Same  as  coltsfoot. 
assuade  (a-swad'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  assuaded, 
ppr.  assuading.  [<  L.  as-  for  ad-  + suadere, 
advise : see  suasion,  and  ef.  persuade .]  To  pre- 
sent as  advice  ; urge  persuasively.  N.  E.  D. 
assuage  (a-swaj'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  assuaged, 
ppr.  assuaging.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  asswage, 
a.swagc,  aridity  apiieresis  swage;  < ME.  asuagen, 
aswayen,  < OF.  asouager,  asuager,  asoager  = Pr. 
assuaviar,  asuaviar,  < ML.  as  if  *assuaviare,  < 
L.  ad,  to,  + suavis,  sweet : see  suave  and  sweet. 
Cf.  abridge,  < L.  abbreviare  ; allege 2,  < LL.  alle- 
viare,  etc.]  I.  trans.  To  soften,  in  a figurative 
sense;  allay;  mitigate,  ease,  or  lessen,  as  pain 
or  grief ; moderate  ; appease  or  pacify,  as  pas- 
sion or  tumult. 

Yet  he  with  strong  perswasions  her  asswaged, 

And  wonne  her  will  to  sutler  him  depart. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  43. 

Refreshing  winds  the  summer’s  heats  assuage. 

Addison. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  she  [the  church]  inspired 
thousands  to  devote  their  entire  lives,  through  sacrifice 
and  danger,  to  the  single  object  of  assuaging  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity.  Welsh,  Eng.  Lit.,  I.  81. 

=Syn.  Alleviate,  Relieve,  Mitigate,  etc.  (see  alleviate)',  to 
appease,  mollify,  temper  (see  lists  under  alleviate  and 
allay  1). 

lit  intrans.  To  abate  or  subside  ; grow  less : 
as,  “ let  thin  hert  assuage,”  Gower;  “the  waters 
asswaged,”  Gen.  viii.  1. 

assuagement  (a-swaj 'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  asuage- 
ment,  < asuager  : see  assuage  and  -ment.]  1 . 
The  act  of  assuaging ; mitigation ; abatement. 
Spenser. — 2.  An  alle viative ; a sedative, 
assuager  (a-swa'jer),  n.  One  who  assuages  or 
allays ; that  which  mitigates  or  abates, 
assuasive  (a-swa'siv),  a.  and  n,  [<  as-i  + 
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cant,  or  the  figure  of  an  animal ; to  assume  a 
severe  aspect ; “to  assume  man’s  nature,”  Mil- 
ton,  P.  L.,  iii.  303. 

They  say  the  devil  can  assume  heaven’s  brightness, 
And  so  appear  to  tempt  us. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  6. 
Caroline  . . . had  persuaded  Mrs.  Pryor  to  assume  her 
bonnet  and  summer  shawl,  and  to  take  a walk  with  her. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxi. 


assurance 

4.  To  take  to  one’s  self ; put  on ; assume. 

And  assumpted , or  tooke  to  his  Arms  ...  a Crosse  Sil- 
ver, in  a field  vert.  Bossewell,  Armorie,  p.  22.  (.V.  K.  D.) 

assumptt  (a-sumpt'),  n.  [<  L.  assumptum,  neut. 
of  assumptus,  pp.,  assumed:  see  assumpt,  v.] 
That  which  is  assumed ; an  assumption. 

The  sum  of  all  your  assumpts. 

Chillingworth,  Relig.  of  Protestants,  i.  1. 


Society  never  assumed  the  military  type  in  England  assumption  (a-sump'shon),  n.  [(  ME.  assump- 

" ' “ — - cioun,  assumptioun  (of  the  Virgin  Mary),  < ML. 

assumptio{n-),  a taking  up  (into  heaven) ; L.,  a 
taking  up,  adoption,  the  minor  proposition  of 
a syllogism;  < assumere,  pp.  assumptus, take  up, 
etc. : see  assume.]  1 . The  act  of  taking  to  one’s 
self ; a taking  upon  one’s  self ; undertaking. 


suasive,  as  in  persuasive,  with  reference  to  as- 
suage.] I.  a.  Softening;  mitigating;  tranquil- 
izing;  soothing.  [Rare.] 

Music  her  soft  assuasive  voice  applies. 

Pope,  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  1.  25. 

II . n.  A soothing  medicine  or  application, 
assubjugatet  (a-sub' jo-gat),  v.  t.  [<  a«-i  + sub- 
jugate. ] To  reduce  to  subjugation;  put  into  a 
low  or  unworthy  position;  debase.  [Rare.] 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  . . . asmbjugate  his  merit  . . . 

By  going  to  Achilles.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 

assuefactiont  (as-we-fak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*assuefactio(n-),  < assuefacere,  pp.  assuefactus, 
make  accustomed  to,  habituate,  < assuetus,  pp. 
of  assuescere,  accustom  (see  assuete),  + facere, 
make.]  The  act  of  accustoming  ; the  state  of 
being  accustomed;  use;  habituation. 

Right  and  left,  as  part  inservient  unto  the  motive  facul- 
ty, are  differenced  by  degrees,  by  use,  and  assuefaction. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  6. 

assuetet,  a.  [<  L.  assuetus,  pp.  of  assuescere, 
accustom,  habituate,  < ad,  to,  -I-  suescere,  incep- 
tive of  *suere,  he  wont:  see  custom.]  Accus- 
tomed; practised.  Blount. 
assuetudet  (as'we-tiid),  n.  [<  L.  assuetudo,  cus- 
tom, < assuetus,  pp. : see  assuete.  Cf.  desue- 
tude.] Custom;  habit;  habitual  use. 

Assuetude  of  things  hurtful  doth  make  them  lose  their 
force  to  hurt  Bacon,  Nat,  Hist.,  § 67. 

assumable  (a-su'ma-bl),  a.  [<  assume  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  assumed  or  taken  for  granted, 
assumably  (a-su'ma-bli),  adv.  As  may  be  as- 
sumed; presumably. 

The  Macfarlane  Highlanders,  who  were  armed  assuma- 
bly with  target  and  broadsword. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  40. 
assume  (a-sum'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  assumed, 
ppr.  assuming.  [<  L.  assumere,  take  to  one’s 
self,  take  up,  receive,  accept,  claim,  assume,  < 
ad,  to,  + sumere,  take,  contr.  from  *subimere, 
< sub,  under,  + emere,  take,  buy:  see  emption, 
emptor,  redeem.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  take  into  rela- 
tion or  association ; adopt;  take  in;  admit:  as, 

‘ ‘ Enoch  and  Elias  were  assumed  up  into  heaven,” 
Abp.  Abbot.  See  assumption,  5.  [Archaic.] 

The  sixth  was  a young  knight  . . . assumed  into  that 
honourable  company.  Scott. 

2.  To  take  upon  one’s  self;  undertake:  as,  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  a proceeding ; to 
assume  office ; to  assume  an  obligation. 

Assume  thy  wingfed  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng ! 

Shelley,  Adonais,  st.  46. 

Among  those  subject  kings  whom  the  Assyrians  had 
established  in  Egypt  the  descendants  of  the  first  Necho 
assumed,  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  position  of  inde- 
pendent sovereigns.  Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  83. 

3.  To  take  or  put  on  one’s  self;  invest  one’s 
self  with:  as,  to  assume  the  garb  of  a mendi- 


which  it  assumed  upon  the  continent. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  123. 

Wheat  quickly  assumes  new  habits  of  life. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  333. 

4.  To  apply  to  one’s  self;  appropriate. 

His  majesty  might  well  assume  the  complaint  of  King 
David.  Clarendon. 

His  Holiness  the  Pope,  by  virtue  of  being  Christ’s  Vice- 
gerent upon  earth,  piously  assumed  to  himself  a right  to 
dispose  of  the  territories  of  infidels  as  he  thought  fit. 

A.  Hamilton,  Works,  II.  68. 

Hastings  had  ceased  to  difference  his  arms  as  a cadet, 
and  assumed  them  unbroken.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  687. 

5.  To  take  for  granted  or  without  proof;  sup- 
pose as  a fact ; postulate : as,  to  assume  a prin- 
ciple in  reasoning. 

Generally  it  may  be  assumed  that  rhetoric  will  not  sur- 
vive the  age  of  the  ceremonious  in  manners  and  the  gor- 
geous in  costume.  De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

If  the  step  from  mechanics  to  chemistry  is  known,  has 
been  proved,  and  is  admitted,  that  from  chemistry  to  life 
is  assumed,  and  assumed  without  the  slightest  reason. 

Beale,  Protoplasm,  p.  117. 

6.  To  take  fictitiously;  pretend  to  possess; 
take  in  appearance : as,  to  assume  the  garb  of 
humility. 

Assume  a virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

7f.  To  claim. 

Like  a bold  champion  I assume  the  lists. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  1. 
=Syn.  6.  To  affect,  feign,  counterfeit. 

n.  intrans.  To  he  arrogant;  claim  more  than 
is  due ; presume. 

assumedly  (a-su'med-li),  adv.  As  is  or  maybe 
assumed  or  taken  for  granted;  presumably, 
assumentt  (a-sii'ment),  n.  [<  LL.  assumentum, 
a piece  sewed  on,  < L.  assuere,  sew  on,  < ad,  to,  + 
suere,  sew,  = E.  sew,  q.  v.]  A piece  sewed  on; 
a patch;  an  addition. 

The  assument  or  addition  Dr.  Marshall  never  could  find 
anywhere  but  in  this  Anglo-Saxonick  translation. 

J.  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Bibles,  p.  9. 
assumer  (a-su'mer),  n.  One  who  assumes ; an 
arrogant  person. 

These  high  assumers  and  pretenders  to  reason.  South. 

To  swear  at  the  mention  of  assumers  and  pretenders  to 
baronetcies.  The  Atlantic,  LII.  365. 

assuming  (a-su'ming),  p.  a.  Taking  or  dis- 
posed to  take  upon  one’s  self  more  than  is  just ; 
disposed  to  attribute  to  one’s  self  undue  impor- 
tance; haughty;  arrogant. 


Since  the  Assumption  of  our  flesh,  we  know  what  shape 
to  picture  God  in.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  55. 

An  assumption  of  power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws.  D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  May  7,  1834. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  for  granted,  or  supposing 
without  proof;  supposition. 

The  assumption  of  a final  cause  in  the  structure  of  each 
part  of  animals  and  plants  is  as  inevitable  as  the  assump- 
tion of  an  efficient  cause  for  every  event. 

Whewell,  Nov.  Org.  Renovatum,  p.  105. 

3.  The  thing  supposed;  a postulate  or  propo- 
sition assumed. 

Let  well-weighed  considerations,  not  stiff  and  peremp- 
tory assumptions,  guide  thy  discourses. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  3. 
In  fact,  the  putting  of  limits  to  human  conception  must 
always  involve  the  assumption  that  our  previous  experi- 
ence is  universally  valid  in  a theoretical  sense ; an  assump- 
tion which  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  reject. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  155. 

4.  In  logic,  the  minor  premise  in  a categorical 
syllogism. 

Still  more  objectionable  are  the  correlative  terms  prop- 
osition and  asswnption  as  synonymous  for  the  major  and 
minor  premises.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic. 

[This  use  of  the  word,  originating  with  Cicero  (Latin  as- 
sumption was  revived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  com- 
mon in  modem  Latin,  but  is  rare  in  English.] 

5.  The  taking  up  of  a person  into  heaven; 
specifically,  the  traditional  anticipated  resur- 
rection or  bodily  taking  up  into  heaven  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  after  her  death,  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Oriental  churches 
by  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  on  the  15th  of 
August. — 6.  Adoption,  or  making  use  of. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prose  psalms  of  our  liturgy  were 
chiefly  consulted  and  copied  by  the  perpetual  assumptions 
of  their  words  and  combinations. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  172. 
7.  In  law , the  agreement  of  the  transferee  of 
property  to  pay  obligations  of  the  transferror 
which  are  chargeable  on  it. — 8.  A conceited 
disposition,  characterized  by  a tendency  to 
claim  more  than  is  one’s  due;  presumption. 

The  priest,  however  arrogant  his  assumption,  makes  a 
civil  salute.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 343. 

Arms  of  assumption.  See  arms,  7,  and  assumptive 
arms,  under  assumptive. — Assumption  clause.  See 
clause.—  Deed  of  assumption,  in  Scots  law,  a deed  exe- 
cuted by  trustees  under  a trust  deed  or  deed  of  settlement, 
assuming  a new  trustee  or  trustees.  =Syn.  2 and  3.  Con- 
jecture, hypothesis,  theory,  postulate.— 8.  Pi~ide,  Pre- 
sumption, etc.  (see  arrogance) ; officiousness,  forwardness, 
self-confidence,  self-conceit,  face, 
assumptions  (a-sump'shns),  a.  [<  assumption  4- 
-ous.  Cf . presumptuous.']  Assuming;  presump- 
tuous. [Rare.]  1 

assumptive  (a-sump'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  assumptions , 
taken  in  addition,  < assumptus , pp.  of  assumere , 
take,  assume : see  assume.]  1 . Capable  of  be- 
ing assumed ; assumed. 

Writing  under  an  assumptive  character. 

Wycherly,  Plain  Dealer,  Pref. 
2.  Marked  or  characterized  by  assumptions. 
Trivial,  scholastic,  and  assumptive  methods. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  312. 
Assumptive  arms,  in  her. : (a)  Formerly,  arms  not  pa- 
ternal, assumed  in  consequence  of  an  exploit.  ( b ) Now, 
arms  which  a person  has  a right,  with  the  approbation  of 
his  sovereign  and  of  the  heralds,  to  assume,  (c)  Armorial 
bearings  improperly  assumed.  [Rare  in  last  use.]  Also 
called  arms  of  assumption. 

To  take  assumptively  (a-sump'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  as- 
sumptive or  assumed  manner ; by  way  of  as- 
sumption. 

assurable  (a-shor'a-bl),  a.  [<  assure  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  assured;  suitable  for  insur- 

Supposition  asmmpted  is  when  a manifest  supposition  anee  : as>  an  OSSttrable property, 
is  asmmpted  to  prove  another  thing  withal,  as  . . . the  assurance  (a-shor'ans),  n.  [<  ME.  aSSuraunce, 
dispute:;  will  assumpt  this  assertion,  which  saith  that  of  < OF.  asseiirance,  F.  assurance  = Sp.  aseguran- 


His  haughty  looks  and  his  assuming  air 

The  son  of  Isis  could  no  longer  hear.  Dryden. 

A virtue  that  might  repress  the  most  assuming. 

Goldsmith , The  Bee,  No.  3. 
= Syn.  Bold,  forward,  presuming,  self-confident, 
assumingt  (a-su'ming),  n.  Presumption. 

The  vain  assumings  of  some.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster, 
assumingly  (a-su'ming-li),  ado.  In  an  assum- 
ing manner;  arrogantly. 

assumpsit  (a-sump'sit),  n.  [L.,  be  undertook; 
third  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  of  assumere,  assume, 
undertake:  see  assume.]  In  law:  (a)  An  ac- 
tion lying  for  the  recovery  of  damages  sustained 
through  the  breach  of  a simple  contract  (that 
is,  a promise  not  under  seal),  in  which  the 
plaintiff  alleges  that  the  defendant,  assumpsit, 
that  is,  promised  or  undertook,  to  perform  the 
act  specified.  In  England  and  in  most  of  the  United 
States  this,  like  the  other  common-law  forms  of  action, 
has  been  superseded  by  statute.  Hence  — (b)  An  ac- 
tionable  promise,  express  or  implied  by  law. 
assumptt  (a-sumpt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  assumptus,  pp. 
of  assumere,  take  up:  see  assume.]  1 
up;  raise.  See  assume,  v.  t.,  1. 

She  was  assumpted  into  the  cloud: 


2 


Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  14. 

To  assume,  as  a proposition  or  premise. 


false  things  there  is  no  certain  knowledge,  and  truth  is 
not  known  but  of  true  things.  Blundeville , 1619. 

3.  To  assume,  as  a property,  attribute,  etc. 

I do  grant  it  to  be  Christ’s  true  body  and  flesh  by  a prop- 
erty of  the  nature  assumpted  to  the  Godhead ; yea,  and  we 
do  really  eat  and  drink  His  flesh  and  blood  after  a certain 
real  property. 

Ridley,  in  R.  W.  Dixon’s  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvi.,  note. 


za  = It.  assecuranza  (=  E.  assecurance , q.  v.), 
< ML.  assecurantia , < assecurare , assure : see 
assure  and  -ance.]  1.  The  act  of  assuring;  a 
formal  or  earnest  statement  intended  to  pro- 
duce belief  or  conviction;  a positive  declara- 
tion intended  to  give  confidence : as,  I trusted 
to  his  assurances. 


assurance 

Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  3. 

2.  Pledge;  guaranty;  surety. 

You  should  procure  him  better  assurance  than  Bar- 
dolph ; he  would  not  take  his  bond  and  yours ; he  liked 
not  the  security.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

3f.  Affiance;  betrothal. 

The  day  of  their  assurance  drew  nigh. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia. 
I am  sure 

I never  courted  you,  nor  gave  you  tokens 
That  might  concern  assurance. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  iii.  1. 
4.  In  law , documentary  evidence  of  the  title 
or  right  of  possession  of  property.— 5.  Insur- 
ance ; a contract  for  the  payment  of  a sum  on 
the  occurrence  of  a certain  event,  as  loss  or 
death. 

Recent  writers  have  sought  to  establish  distinctions  of 
a novel  character  between  them  [assurance  and  insurance]. 
One  of  these  is  that  a person  insures  his  life,  his  house,  or 
liis  ships,  and  the  office  assures  to  him  in  each  of  these 
cases  a sum  of  money  payable  in  certain  contingencies. 
Another  is  that  assurance  represents  the  principle  and 
insurance  the  practice.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  169. 

6.  Certain  proof;  clear  evidence;  positive  dem- 
onstration; undeniable  grounds  for  belief  or 
trust;  assuredness. 

VVliereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that 
he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  Acts  xvii.  31. 

A form,  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a man. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
I feel  desires 

That  give  assurance  of  their  own  success, 

And  that,  infus'd  from  Heav’n,  must  thither  tend. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  v. 
A brightness,  like  that  of  the  eyes  of  some  smaller  ani- 
mals, which  gives  assurance  of  life,  but  of  a life  foreign 
and  unintelligible.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  44. 

7.  Firm  persuasion;  full  confidence  or  trust; 
freedom  from  doubt;  certain  expectation ; the 
utmost  certainty. 

Let  ua  draw  near  with  a true  heart,  in  lull  assurance  of 
falth-  , Heb.  x.  22. 

I’ll  make  assurance  double  sure, 

And  take  a bond  of  fate.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
There  have  prevailed  very  widely  . . . among  mankind 
the  sad  tradition  of  a lost  or  forfeited  life  of  perfection 
and  happiness,  and  a dim  expectation  or  the  firm  assur- 
ance of  a future  life  of  perfection  and  happiness. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  197. 

V Especially  — 8.  Firmness  of  mind;  undoubting 
steadiness;  intrepidity;  courage. 

Brave  men  meet  danger  with  assurance.  Knolles. 

He  is  wanting  in  neither  personal  courage,  assurance, 
nor  promptitude,  but  he  abuses  these  virtues  by  using 
them  in  the  service  of  vice. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  31 
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3.  To  secure  or  confirm ; make  sure  to  be  or  to 
continue ; give  certainty  or  stability  to : as,  to 
assure  a person’s  position  or  possessions. 

This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 

My  penance  hath  not  slacken’d,  though  my  pardon 
No  way  assured.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  739. 

So  irresistible  an  authority  cannot  be  reflected  on  with- 
out the  most  awful  reverence,  even  by  those  whose  piety 
assures  its  favour  to  them.  H.  Rogers. 

4.  To  free  from  obscurity,  ambiguitv,  or  un- 
certainty. 

So  reason’s  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a better  day. 

Dry  den,  Religio  Laici. 

5.  To  embolden;  make  confident. 

And  hereby  we  . . . shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him. 

1 John  iii.  19. 

6f.  To  affiance;  betrotli. 

This  drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me ; called  me 
Dromio ; swore  I was  assured  to  her. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2. 
V.  To  insure,  as  against  loss.  =Syn.  Insure,  Assure 
(see  insure) ; to  asseverate  to,  encourage,  vouch  to,  warrant. 

II. t intrans.  1.  To  confide;  trust. 

Therfore  as  frend  fullych  in  me  assure. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  680. 

2.  To  promise;  pledge  one’s  self.  Chaucer. 
assured  (a-sliord'),p.  a.  1.  Certain;  sure;  in- 
dubitable; undoubted:  as,  “ an  assured  experi- 
ence,” Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

We  dare  not  leave  his  fortunes, 

Though  most  assured  death  hung  round  about  us. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  1. 


Astacid* 

first  period,  culminating  in  the  ninth  century  B.  c.,  it  dis- 
played great  vigor  and  truth  in  its  interpretation  of  nature, 
particularly  in  its  portrayal  of  animal  forms.  Later  it  suf- 
fered a decline  until  the  close  of  Assyrian  supremacy,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  Its  human 
figures  never  have  the  life  and  force  of  its  animals,  but  are 


Assyrian  Sculpture. 


In  history,  as  in  tragedy,  the  master’s  hand  has  not  yet 
come  to  its  full  stretch  and  skill ; its  touch  is  not  yet 
wholly  assured,  its  work  not  yet  Avholly  blameless. 

Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  50. 
2.  Bold;  confident;  self-possessed. 

He  looked  frank,  unconstrained,  something  assured  but 
not  bordering  upon  assurance. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  15. 
He  . . . came  forth  with  an  assured  air  and  bade  defi- 
ance to  the  messenger.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 

3f.  Affianced.  Shale. — 4.  Insured;  having  one’s 
life  or  goods  insured. 

assuredly  (a-shor'ed-li),  adv.  1.  Certainly;  in- 
dubitably. 

Assuredly  Solomon  thy  son  shall  reign.  * ^ xu. 

2.  With  assurance;  confidently;  impudently. 

The  more 

Actions  of  depth  and  danger  are  considered, 

The  less  assuredly  they  are  performed. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  3. 

assuredness  (a-skor'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  assured ; ^certainty ; full  confidence, 


uemg  assured;  certainty;  full  confidence.  etc.,  of  an 
9.  freedom  from  tiimdity  or  bashfuiness;  iaud-  assurer  (a-skor'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  assytht,  n. 
able  confidence  ; self-reliance.  wliich  nstmroa  m*  ^ „ 1 1 


able  confidence ; self-reliance. 

Conversation  with  the  world  will  give  them  knowledge 
and  assurance.  Locke,  out  a policy  OI  insurance ; C 

I have  been  often  surprised  that  you,  who  have  seen  so  asSUrgeilCV  (a  - ser ' ien-sih 

much  of  the  world,  . . . could  never  yet  acquire  a requi-  nru~  j;.:."  . ?!• 

site  share  of  assurance. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii.  „ 

10.  Excess  of  boldness;  impudence:  as,  his  as-  „ , . /.Cole1C 

surance  is  intolerable.  assurgent  (a-ser  jent), 


Relief  from  Koyunjik,  in  the  British  Museum.  King  Assur-bani-pal 
pouring  a libation.  About  625  B.  c. 

heavy  and  conventional.  It  is  marked  by  great  minuteness 
of  detail,  ornaments,  texture  of  fabrics,  etc.,  being  care- 
lully  rendered.  In  metal-work  of  all  kinds  the  Assyrian 
craftsmen  took  a high  place,  and  they  excelled  also  in 
gem-engraving. 

II.  ft.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Assy- 
ria, an  ancient  country  of  Asia,  east  of  the  river 
Tigris,  long  at  the  head  of  the  powerful  As- 
syrian empire,  including  Babylonia  and  other 
neighboring  countries.— 2.  The  language  of 
the  Assyrians,  which*  has  been  preserved  by 
and  largely  recovered  from  their  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  See  cuneiform. 

Assyriological  (a-sir//i-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Assyriology. 

The  latest  results  of  Assyriological  research. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IV.  343. 

Assyriologist  (a-sir-i-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  Assyri- 
ology  + -ist.]  A student  of  Assyriology;  one 
versed  in  Assyriology. 

l Ki.  i.  is.  Assyriologue  (a-sir'i-o-log),  n.  [=  F.  Assyrio- 
logue,  < Gr.  Aaavpla  + -/oyor,  < /byeiv : see  As- 
syriology.'] An  Assyriologist. 

Assyriology  (a-sir-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  Aaavpla  + 
-Aoyta,  < Uyuv,  speak : see  -ology.]  The  science 
of  Assyrian  antiquities ; that  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  includes  the  history,  language, 
etc.,  of  ancient  Assyria. 


which  assures,  or  gives  assurance ; specifically, 
an  insurer  or  underwriter.— 2.  One  who  takes 
out  a policy  of  insurance;  one  who  is  assured, 
assurgency  (a-ser'jen-si),  n.  [<  assurgent.] 
The  tendency  or  disposition  to  rise.  [Rare.] 
The  continual  assurgency  of  the  spirit  through  the  body. 

Coleridge,  Lit.  Kern.  (1839),  IV.  167. 


A Scotch  form  of  asseth. 


Immoderate  assurance  is  perfect  licentiousness. 

Shenstone. 

Upon  my  soul,  Jack,  thou  art  a very  impudent  fellow! 
to  do  you  justice,  I think  I never  saw  a piece  of  more  con- 
summate assurance Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  2. 

See  chamber. — Collateral 


0 v a.  [<  I/.  assurgen{t-)s, 

ppr.  of  assurgere,  rise  up,  ascend,  < ad,  to,  + 
surgere , rise:  see  surge.']  Rising;  ascending. 
Specifically— (a)  In  her.,  applied  to  a bearing  when  de- 
picted as  rising  out  of  the  sea,  as  the  sun.  (b)  In  bot. 
rising  in  a curve  to  an  erect  position ; ascending.  Also 
adsurgent. — Assurgent  leaves,  leaves  first  bent  down 
but  rising  erect  toward  the  apex. 


a Hfmrnri p a Jssur^1®e*  . ~~~  *"«*«•«««  • — uuuaucicu  uui  rising  erect  toward  the  apex, 
assurance.  See  collateral.  — Common  assn  ran  ,-1 . . ✓ ..  t.  , T 

See  common. — Further  assurance.  See  further  = Syn'  ^®®^ringly  (a-shor  mg-li),  adv.  In  an  assuring 
2.  Pledge,  etc.  See  promise— 10.  Effrontery,  presump-  manner;  in  a way  to  give  confidence. 
tlon-  . . ..  . asswaget,  v.  An  old  spelling  of  assuage. 

assure  (a-shor  ),v. ; pret.  and  pp.  assured,  ppr.  Assyrian  (a-sir'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Assyrius. 
assuring.  [\  ME.  assuren,  asuren,  asseuren,  < * Hr  u n™, Z™  . . • . _ 


OF.  assurer,  mod.  F.  assurers  Pr.  assegurar  — 
Sp.  asegurar  = Pg.  assegurar  = It.  assecurare  (= 
E.  assecure,  q.  v.),  < ML.  assecurare,  assure,  < L. 
ad,  to,  + securus  (>  OF.  segur,  seiir),  secure, 
sure:  see  secure,  sure.]  I.  bans.  1.  To  make 
sure  or  certain ; convince  or  make  confident, 
as  by  a promise,  declaration,  or  other  evidence : 
as,  to  assure  a person  of  one’s  favor  or  love. 

It  is  idle  to  propose  remedies  before  we  are  assured  of 
the  disease.  Swift,  Advancement  of  Religion. 

T.  is»  a vast  privilege  for  a Christian  to  he  assured  that 
the  Lord  will  do  this  or  that  individual  thing  for  him. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  iv.  1. 
And,  for  I am  a man,  I dare  not  do 
God  s work  until  assured  I see  with  God. 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  I.  94. 

2.  To  declare  solemnly  to;  assert  earnestly  to; 
endeavor  to  convince  by  assertion : as,  I assure 
you  I am  speaking  the  truth. 

I dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  v.  4. 

They  are  recommended  by  people  of  consequence,  I as- 
sure you  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 


-----  v— .7  /7  |_  \ xioogr  vuo, 

< Gr.  Aaavpiog,  pertaining  to  Aaavpla,  Assyria.] 

I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Assyria  or  to  its 
inhabitants.— Assyrian  architecture,  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  architecture  of  Mesopotamia,  de- 
veloped ill  Assyria  during  the  period  of  its  supremacy.  Its 
chief  monuments  were  the  royal  palaces,  which  were  of 
enormous  extent,  and  constructed  of  massive  walls  of  sun- 
dried  brick  on  great  mounds  of  clay,  of  which  they  have  now 
virtually  become  a part,  owing  to  the  disintegrating  influ- 
ence of  time  and  the  elements  upon  their  friable  mate- 
rials. They  were  never  more  than  one  or  two  stories  high  usu  °.r  io  ester- 
owing  to  the  limited  endurance  of  the  unbaked  bricks,  and  astacid  (as'ta-sid),  n. 

I ehieflv  of  pnrridnrg  fllld  lnmr  nom-mir  belle  ^ AT-  - i'.j  . • i 


assythment  (a-siTH'ment),  n.  [Sc.,  also  by 
apheresis  sithement,  < assyth,  sithe,  + -merit.] 
In  Scots  law,  an  in- 
demnification due 
from  a person  guilty 
of  murder  to  the 
heirs  of  the  person 
murdered.  Where  the 
criminal  has  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  no 
claim  for  assythment 
lies. 

-ast.  [<  Gr.  -aarijq, 

< -afriv,  after  -i-, 
equiv.  to  -tari/c,  < 

-Kuv.  see  -ist,  -ize.] 

A _ suffix  of  Greek 
origin,  occurring  in- 
stead of  -ist  after  -i-, 
as  in  chiliast,  enthu- 
siast, etc. 

astacian  (as-ta/- 
shian),  n.  [<  Asta- 
cus  + -ian.]  An  ani- 
mal of  the  genus 
Astacus  or  family 
Astacidce,  as  a craw- 
fish or  lobster. 


" ***o  w cnuuidiiLcui  me  unoa-Keu  ducks,  aim 

consisted  chiefly  of  corridors  and  long,  narrow  halls,  either 
arched  over  with  brick  or  closed  in  with  ceilings  of  wood, 
and  surrounding  open  courts.  The  entrances  were  of  im- 
posing height  and  width,  ornamented  with  colossal  stone 
figures  of  winged  human-headed  hulls  or  lions,  or  other 
mythological  conceptions.  The  interior  walls  were  com- 
monly lined  with  a revetment  of  soft  alabaster  slabs  on 
which  were  carved  in  low  relief  the  remarkable  series  of 
sculptures  which  have  preserved  the  record  of  Assyrian 
triumphs,  character,  and  customs.  Color  in  somewhat 
subdued  tints  was  generally  employed  upon  the  sculptures 
and  the  wall-spaces.  The  temple,  in  Assyria,  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  palace,  the  opposite  being  the  case  in  Baby- 
Ionia.— Assyrian  art,  one  of  the  later  branches  of  Meso- 
potamian  art,  parallel  to  the  later  Babylonian.  Its  most 
characteristic  manifestation  is  presented  in  its  lavish 
sculptured  architectural  decoration  in  low  relief.  In  its 


One  of  the  Astacidfr.. 

Astacid®  (as-tas'i- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Astacus  + 4dcc.]  A 
family  of  maeruroua 
decapod  crustaceans 
represented  by  the 
crawfish  and  lobster. 
Among  fluviatile  forms, 
the  best  known  are  As- 
tacus  and  Carnbarus,  the 
former  containing  the 
river-crawfish,  A.  Jluvia- 
tilis,  and  the  latter  nu- 
merous species  of  North 


Structure  of  the  Crawfish  [Astacus). 

I,  II,  III,  sterna  of  first,  second,  and 
third  somites ; C,  heart ; G,  membra- 
nous part  of  stomach  ; lb,  labrum  ; /, 
metastoma ; c,  cardiac  ossicle ; ft, 
pterocardiac  do.;  uc,  urocardiac  do.; 
cl,  lateral  cardiac  do.;  f,  cardio-py- 
loric  valve ; pi,  inferior  pyloric  val- 
vular apparatus ; m,  anterior  gastric 
muscle ; m t,  insertion  of  posterior  do. ; 
pc,  procephalic  process  ; h,  opening 
of  hepatic  duct ; v,  pyloric  caecum  ; 
i k,  intestine;  gn,  testis;  gn',  gn  ". 
vas  deferens ; a o,  ophthalmic  artery ; 
a a,  antennary  do.;  a h,  hepatic  do.  ; 
a s,  sternal  do.;  a p,  superior  abdomi- 
nal do.;  b,  cerebral  ganglia ; s g,  azy- 
gous visceral  nerve. 


Astacidse 
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asteriated 


America,  among  them  the  blind  crawfish  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  C.  pellucidus.  The  lobster  is  Homarus  vnarinus,  or 
H.  americanus.  Nephrops  is  another  genus  of  this  family. 
See  cut  under  Astacus. 

Astacina  (as-ta-sl'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Astacus 
+ -ina.]  A group  of  macrurous  decapod  crus- 
taceans corresponding  more  or  less  nearly  with 
Astacini  or  Astacida:. 

astacine  (as'ta-sin),  a.  and  n.  [<  Astacus  + 
-ine1.]  I.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  a craw- 
fish: pertaining  to  the  Astacida;. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Astacida,  as  a crawfish. 

The  problem  whether  the  crustacean  in  question  was  a 
marine  Astacine  or  a true  Homarine  might  be  very  hard 
to  solve.  Huxley , Crayfish,  vi. 

Also  astacoid. 

Astacini  (as-ta-si'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Astacus 
+ -ini.]  In  Latreille’s  system  of  classification, 
the  third  section  of  macrurous  decapod  crus- 
taceans, containing  a number  of  forms  now 
distributed  in  several  families  and  at  least  two 
suborders.  His  subsection  of  the  same  name  corre- 
sponds more  nearly  to  the  modern  family  Astacida  (which 
see). 

astacite  (as'ta-slt),  n.  [<  Gr.  hr, Timor,  a lob- 
ster, a crawfish,  + -ite2.]  A petrified  or  fossil 
crawfish,  or  other  similar  crustaceous  animal. 
* Also  astacolite. 

astacoid  (as'ta-koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Astacus  + 
-aid.]  Same  as  astacine.  Huxley. 

Astacoidea  (as-ta-koi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < As- 
tacus + -oidea.]  A superfamily  group  or  series 
of  macrurous  decapod  crustaceans, 
astacolite  (as-tak'o-lIt);  n.  [<  Gr.  iiarandg,  a 
lobster,  a crawfish,  + Aidog,  a stone.]  Same  as 
astacite. 

Astacus  (as'ta-kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aoraicdg,  a 
lobster,  a crawfish.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 


River-Crawfish  {Astacus Jluviatilis).  (From  Huxley's  " Crayfish.") 


family  Astacidas,  and  one  of  the  two  leading 
genera  of  fluviatile  crawfishes,  the  other  being 
^ Cambarus . 

astarboard  (a-star'bord),  prep.  phr.  as  adv. 
[<  as  + starboard.]  At  or  to  the  starboard  or 
right-hand  side  of  a ship  when  looking  forward, 
astare  (a-star'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+ stare!.]  Staring. 

astartt  (a-start'),  v.  [<  ME.  asterten,  asteorten, 
asturten,  startle,  startup,  escape,  < a-  (<  AS.  a-) 
+ sterten,  etc.,  start:  see  aA  and  start1.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  escape;  escape  from. 

Every  tere  which  that  Creseyde  asterte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1070. 

2.  To  cause  to  start;  startle. 

No  daunger  there  the  shepheard  can  astert. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Nov. 
II.  intratis.  1.  To  start  up. 

Out  of  her  bed  she  did  astart, 

As  one  with  vew  of  ghastly  feeuds  affright. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  29. 

2.  To  be  escaped  from. 

She  hadde  the  herte, 

And  who  hath  that  may  not  asterte. 

Chaucer , Death  of  Blanche,  1.  1153. 

Astarte  (as-tiir'te),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  ’Arrapry, 
representing  Phen.  Ashtareth:  see  Ashtoreth.] 

1.  The  principal  female  divinity  of  the  Pheni- 
cians,  properly  a chaste  deity,  goddess  of  the 
moon  or  of  the  heavens,  but  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  unchaste  Ashera.  She  was  the 
same  as  the  Assyrian  Istar.  Also  called  Ashtoreth  ( Ash - 
tareth , Astoreth),  and,  incorrectly,  Ashtoroth  (Ashtaroth),  a 
plural  form  of  Ashtoreth. 

Mooned  Ashtaroth, 

Heaven’s  queen  and  mother  both. 

Milton , Nativity,  1.  200. 
With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call’d 
Astarte , queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  439. 

2.  The  moon. 

A8tarte's  bediamonded  crescent, 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  horn. 

Poe,  Ulalume. 
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Astarte  sulcata. 


Astarte  borealis  semisulcata. 
p,p' , anterior  and  posterior  pedal 
. muscle. 


3.  [NL.]  A genus  of  bivalve  shells,  formerly  of 
great  extent  and  referred  to  a family  Cyprinidce, 
now  restricted  and  made 
the  type  of  a family  Astar- 
tidce. 

Astartidae  (as-tar'ti-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Astarte,  3,  + 

-idee.]  In  some  systems  of 
zoological  classification,  a 
family  of  dimyarian  bi- 
valves, with  solid  equal 
valves,  an  external  liga- 
ment, cardinal  teeth,  and 
also  lateral  teeth  on  each 
valve,  the  pallial  line  en- 
tire, the  muscular  scars  ovate,  and  a distinct 
pedal  scar  above  the  anterior  muscular  one. 
The  typical  species  are 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  seas,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  are 
★found  in  most  other  seas. 

Astasia  (as-ta'si-a), 
n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  aoraaia, 
unsteadiness,  incon- 
stancy, < aararog,  un- 
steady: see  astatic.] 

A genus  of  eustoma- 
tous  flagellat  e infuso- 
rians, typical  of  the 
family  Astasiidce,  hav- 
ing a distinct  tubular 
pharynx.  It  contains  such  species  as  A.  tri- 
chophora,  found  in  marsh-water, 
astasiid  (as-tas'i-id),  n.  An  infusorian  of  the 
family  Astasiidce. 

Astasiid®  (as-ta-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Astasia 
+ -idtE.]  A family  of  animalcules,  mostly  free- 
swimming,  exceedingly  plastic  and  variable  in 
form,  hearing  a single  tenninal  flagellum,  and 
having  the  oral  aperture  distinct  and  the  endo- 
plasm colorless. 

astatet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  estate. 
astatic  (as-tat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aararog,  not  stand- 
ing still,  unstable,  unsteady,  < d-priv.  + ararog, 
verbal  adj.  of  iordvai,  stand : see  o-18 andstofic.  j 
1.  Unstable;  unsteady. 

The  house  was  rested,  at  each  of  its  piers,  upon  a hand- 
ful of  cast-iron  shot,  each  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. By  this  means  the  building  has  been  made  astatic. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  666. 
Hence — 2.  In  phys.,  having  no  tendency  to 
take  a definite  (fixed)  position ; without  direc- 
tive power  : used  especially  of  a magnetic  nee- 
dle whose  directive  property  has  been  neutral- 

,,  & _ ized.  A needle  may 

-A • 1 Ml  i —>S'.  be  rendered  astatic 

in  various  ways,  but 
most  simply  by  the 
proximity  of  another 
needle  of  the  same  in- 
tensity fixed  parallel 
to  it,  and  with  the 
poles  reversed,  the 
north  pole  of  the  one 
being  adjacent  to  the 
south  pole  of  the 
other.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  needles  neu- 
tralize each  other, 
and  are  therefore  un- 
affected by  the  mag- 
netism of  the  earth, 
though  they  are  still 
subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  an  electric  current  properly  situated.  Such  nee- 
dles were  formerly  employed  in  the  electric  telegraph,  and 
they  form  an  essential  part  of  the  astatic  galvanometer. 

astatically  (as-tat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  astatic 
manner. 

astaticism (as-tat'i-sizm),  n.  [<  astatic  + -ism.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  astatic. 

The  nominal  sensitiveness  of  a galvanometer  can  be  in- 
creased to  any  extent  by  increasing  the  astaticism  of  the 
needle.  Atner.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXXII.  90. 

astatize  (as'ta-tiz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  astatized, 
ppr.  astatizin'g.  [<  astat-ic  + -ize.]  To  render 
astatic. 

The  deflexion  of  a properly  astatized  needle  suspended 
inside  the  globe.  Encyc.  Brit. , XV.  2(>7. 

astatizer  (as'ta-ti-zer),  n.  A device  for  ren- 
dering the  needle  of  a galvanometer  astatic, 
astay  (a-sta'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a 3 
+ stay!.]  Naut.,  said  of  the  anchor  when,  in 
heaving  in,  the  cable  forms  such  an  angle  with 
the  surface  of  the  water  as  to  appear  to  be  in  a 
line  with  the  stays  of  the  ship, 
asteatodes  (as-tl-a-to'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + cTear<5<%,"like  tallow  or  fat,  < areap 
\orear-),  tallow  or  fat,  + clSog,  form.]  Same  as 
asteatosis. 

asteatosis  (as-te-a-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  d- 
priv.  + areap  (crear-),  tallow  or  fat,  + -osis.  ] 


Astatic  Needles. 


In  pathol.,  defective  secretion  of  sebaceous 
matter  by  the  glands  of  the  skin, 
asteer  (a-ster'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [Sc., 
= astir,  q.  v.]  In  or  into  a state  of  stir;  stir- 
ring. [Scotch.] 

asteism  (as'te-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  aareiapig,  clever 
talk,  < d OTU&cOat,  talk  cleverly,  < aareiog,  clever, 
witty,  lit.  of  the  town,  < acre,  town.  Cf.  civil, 

< L.  dots,  a citizen ; urbane,  < L.  urbs,  a city.] 
In  rhet.,  polite  irony;  a polite  and  ingenious 
manner  of  deriding  another. 

astel  (as'tel),  n.  [<  ME.  astelle,  < OF.  astelle  = 
Pr.  astela,  < L.  *astella,  for  astula,  a form  of 
assula,  a thin  hoard,  a shingle,  dim.  of  assis,  a 
hoard:  see  ashler.]  A ceiling  of  hoards  over- 
head in  a mining-drift,  designed  to  protect  the 
*men  when  at  work  from  falling  rocks.  [Eng.] 
aster1  (as'ter),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  aaryp,  a star  (also 
a plant,  prob.  Aster  Atticus  ; cf.  aerpov  (>  L.  as- 
trum),  a star,  a constellation,  usually  in  pi. 
aorpa,  the  stars),  = E.  star,  q.  v.]  If.  A star. 
[Rare.] — 2.  A plant  of  the  genus  As  ter. — 3. 
[cap.]  [NL.]  A large  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
family  Asteraceee,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  hut  chiefly  of  North  America,  about 
150  species  occurring  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  mostly  perennial,  flowering  in  late  summer  and 
autumn,  on  which  account  they  are  often  called  in  Eng- 
land Michaelmas  or  Christmas  daisies.  The  ray-flowers 
vary  from  white  to  lilac-blue  or  purple,  the  center  being 
yellow,  changing  sometimes  to  purple.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cies resemble  one  another  closely,  and  in  no  genus  is  the 
satisfactory  determination  of  the  species  more  difficult. 

4.  A name  of  plants  of  some  allied  genera,  as 
the  Cape  aster  (Agathcea  amelloides),  the  China 
aster  ( Callistephus  Chinensis),  the  false  aster 
( Boltonia ),  the  golden  aster  ( Chrysopsis ),  and 
the  white-topped  aster  ( Sericocarpus ). — 5.  In 
biol.,  a karyokinetic  figure  intervening  in  time 
between  the  rosette  and  the  diaster  during  the 
changes  in  the  nucleus  of  a cell.  See  diaster 
and  karyokinesis. 

Aster2  (as'ter),  n.  In  ornith.,  same  as  Astur. 
-aster.  [L.  -aster,  dim.  suffix,  as  in  parasitasler, 
a hit  of  a parasite,  Antoniaster,  a little  Antony, 
oleaster,  wild  olive,  pinaster,  wild  pine,  surdaster, 
deafish,  etc.]  A suffix  of  Latin  origin,  forming 
contemptuous  diminutives,  as  in  criticaster, 
poetaster.  It  occurs  without  recognized  dimin- 
utive force  in  pinaster,  oleaster  (which  see). 
Asteracanthild®  (as"te-ra-kan-thi'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Asteracanthion  ’+  "-idee.]  A family  of 
ordinary  starfishes,  of  the  order  Asteroidea. 
Asteracanthion  (as'!'te-ra-kan'thi-on),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  aaryp,  a star,  + anavda,  a spine.]  A genus 
of  starfishes,  typical  of  the  family  Asteracan- 
thiidee.  A.  rubens  is  a common  British  species, 
the  “five-finger”  of  the  oystermen. 

Asteracanthus  (as,/te-ra-kan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aaryp,  a star,  + anavda,  a spine.]  A genus 
of  cestraciont  fossil  fishes,  occurring  iu  the 
Oolite  and  Lias  formations. 

Asteracese  (as-te-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aster, 
3,  +-acese.]  See  the  supplement. 
asteria(as-te'ri-a),  n.  [L.,<Gr.  aaryp,  a star.  Cf. 
Astcrias.]  A variety  of  sapphire,  not  perfectly 
transparent,  but  showing,  when  cut  round,  a 
stellar  opalescence  in  the  direction  of  the  verti- 
cal axis  of  the  crystal.  Also  called  oculus  cati. 
Asteriad®  (as-te-ri'a-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aste- 
rias,  1,  + -ad a.]  1.  Same  as  Asteriidce. — 2. 
Some  other  and  major  group  of  starfishes, 
asterial  (as-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  acrkpmr,  starry, 

< aaryp,  a star.]  delating  to  or  connected  with 
the  stars. 

If  the  deep  learn’d  asterial  quacks 
Paint  Time  to  life  in  almanacks, 

He  has  on  brow  a lock  of  hair, 

But  all  his  head  beside  is  bare. 

T.  Ward , England’s  Reformation,  p.  298. 


[<  Asterias,  1,  4- 


asterialite  (as-te'ri-a-lit),  n. 

-life.]  A fossil  starfish. 

Asterias  (as-te'ri-as),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  asterias,  < 
Gr.  aarcpiag,  a fish,  lit.  starry,  < aoryp,  a star.] 
1.  The  genus  of 
starfishes  which 
is  typical  of  the 
family  Asterii- 
dce.— 2.  [1.  c.] 

In  ornith.,  ah- 
old and  disused 
name  of  the  gos- 
hawk, goose- 
hawk,  or  star- 
hawk.  See  As- 
tur. 

asteriated  (as- 
te'ri-a-ted),  a. 

[ ( Gr.  acreptog,  Common  Starfish  {Asterias forbesi). 


Cross-section  of  ray  of  Asterias 
a uranticicus. 

a,  a,  ambulacral  or  vertebral  os- 
sicles ; b,  adambulacral ; c,  c,  margi- 
nal ossicles ; d,  paxilke  upon  antain- 
bulacral  surface. 


asteriated 

starry,  + -ate2  + -ed2.]  Exhibiting  the  prop- 
erty of  asterisin : as,  asteriated  sapphire.  See 
asterism,  4. 

asterid  (as'te-rid),  n.  [<  Asterida'.]  A starfish; 
a member  of  the  genus  Asterias,  or  family  As- 
teriidce, or  some  other  division  of  the  order  As- 
teroidea.  Also  called  asteridan  and  asteridian. 
Asterida  (as-ter'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Asterias,  1, 
+ Ada.]  In  Gegeribaurts  system  of  classifica- 
tion, an  order  of  the  class  Asteroida,  including 
the  typical  starfishes. 

Asteridae  (as-ter'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Asterias,  1, 
+ -idee. ] 1.  Same  as  Asteriidce. — 2.  Some  su- 
perfamily group  of  starfishes,  more  or  less  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  Asteroidea  (which  see), 
asteridan  (as-ter'i-dan),  n.  Same  as  asterid. 
Asteridea (as-te-rid'e-a), n.pl.  [NL.,< Asterias, 
1,  + -idea.]  A superfamily  group  of  starfishes. 

(a)  More  or  less  nearly  the  same  as  an  order  Asteroidea , 
distinguishing  the  starfishes  collectively  from  other  echi- 
noderms. (b)  More  or  less  nearly  the  same  as  a class 
Asteroidea  or  Stellerida,  distinguishing  the  starfishes  and 
sand-stars  (ophiurians)  together  from  other  echinoderms. 

asteridian  (as-te-rid'i-an),  n.  and  a.  [<  asterid 
+ -ian.]  I.  ».  Same  as  asterid. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Asteriidce. 

The  asteridian  affinities  of  the  class  [ Brachiopoda ] have 
been  hinted  at  by  King.  Encye.  Brit.,  IV.  188. 

asteriid  (as-te'ri-id),  n.  A starfish  of  the  fam- 
ily Asteriidce. 

Asteriidse  (as-te-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aste- 
rias, 1,  + -idee.]  A family  of  echinoderms,  of 
the  order  Asteroidea, 
the  starfishes,  class 
Asteroidea  or  Stelle- 
rida, represented  by 
such  genera  as  As- 
terias or  Astropecten 
and  Zuidia , having 
four  rows  of  pedi- 
cellate feet  in  each 
ray.  Also  Asteridce, 
and,  less  correctly, 
irAsteriacks. 

Asterina  (as-te-ri'- 
na),  n.  [NL.,  '{  Gr. 
d-arf/p,  a star,  + -ina.  ] The  typical  genus  of 
starfishes  of  the  family  Asterinidce.  A.  gibbosa 
is  the  gibbous  starlet. 

Asterina  is  a large  genus,  almost  world-wide  in  its  dis- 
tribution. The  skeleton  is  formed  of  imbricated  or  over- 
lapping and  notched  ossicula.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  169. 

asterinid  (as-ter'i-nid),  n.  A starlet  of  the  fam- 
*ily  Asterinidce. 

Asterinidas  (as-te-rin'i-d§),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < As- 
terina + -idee.]  A family  of  starfishes,  contain- 
ing the  starlets  of  the  genera  Asterina,  Asteris- 
^cus,  Goniaster,  etc. 

asterion  (as-te'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aorepio q, 
neut.  aortpiov,  starry,  starlike,  < aeri/p,  a star.] 
In  anat.,  the  point  where  the  lambdoid,  parie- 
tomastoid, and  occipitomastoid  sutures  of  the 
skull  meet. 

Asteriscus  (as-te-ris'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  narc- 
piasoq,  a little  star:  see  asterisk.]  1.  A genus 
of  starfishes,  of  the  family  Asterinidce : synony- 
mous with  Palmipes.  The  species  are  known 
as  sea-stars. — 2.  [1.  c.]  An  otolith  lodged,  in 
most  fishes,  in  a diverticulum  of  the  vestibule, 
beneath  the  ampulla  of  the  posterior  canal, 
asterisk  (as'te-risk),  n.  [<  LL.  asteriscus,  < Gr. 
aarepianoq,  a little  star,  an  asterisk,  used  in 
manuscripts  to  mark  passages,  dim.  of  aarr/p,  a 
star:  see  aster L]  1.  The  figure  of  a star  (*), 
used  in  printing  and  writing — ( a)  as  a reference 
to  a passage  or  note  in  the  margin;  (6)  to  dis- 
tinguish words  or  phrases  as  conjectural,  theo- 
retical, unverified,  obscure,  or  as  having  some 
other  specified  character ; (c)  to  mark  the  omis- 
sion of  words  or  letters ; and  (d)  arbitrarily,  as  a 
mark  of  classification. — 2.  Something  in  the 
shape  of  or  resembling  an  asterisk. 

The  lanthorn  is  in  the  centre  of  an  asterisk  of  glades, 
cut  through  the  wood  of  all  the  country  round,  four  or 
five  in  a quarter.  Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  268. 
3.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a frame  consisting  of  two 
arches  of  metal,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  placed  on  the  paten 
and  over  the  prepared  bread 
of  the  eucharist  to  prevent 
contact  with  the  covering 
veil. 

The  asterisk  . . . folds  and  un- 
folds for  the  purpose  of  being  more 
conveniently  put  away.  Its  use  is 
Asterisk.  to  prevent  the  veil  of  the  disk  from 

disarranging  the  order  of  the  por- 
tions ; its  mystical  meaning  ...  is  the  star  which  led  the 
Wise  Men  to  the  Infant  Saviour. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  350,  note. 
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asterism  (as'te-rizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  aareptapiq,  a 
marking  with  stars,  a constellation,  < darcpiluv, 
mark  with  stars,  < aarr/p,  a star,  ==  E.  star.]  1. 

A group  of  stars : formerly  equivalent  to  con- 
stellation, hut  now  appropriated  to  any  small 
cluster  of  stars,  whether  a part  of  a constella- 
tion or  not. 

All  set  in  number  and  in  perfect  form, 

Even  like  the  Asterisms  fix’d  in  heaven. 

Chapman , Blind  Beggar. 

Any  one  who  studies  the  heavens  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  larger  constellations  have  been  robbed  of  their 
just  proportions  to  form  the  smaller  asterisms. 

It.  A.  Proctor,  Light  Science,  p.  335. 

2.  An  asterisk,  or  mark  of  reference.  [Bare.] 

— 3.  Three  asterisks  placed  thus,  ***,  or  thus, 

»*•« , before  a passage,  to  direct  attention  to  it. 

— 4.  An  optical  property  exhibited  by  some 
crystallized  minerals  which  show  a star-shaped 
luminous  figure  when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  .... 

as  the  asteriated  sapphire,  or  by  transmitted  Asterolepis  (as-te-rq-lep'is),  n . [NL.,  < Gr. 
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tcrinidoe , Goniasteridce,  Linckiidaz,  and  Asteriidce,  or  the 
starfishes  proper  as  distinguished  from  the  sand-stars  and 
other  echinoderms  of  the  class  Stellerida  (which  see). 
They  have  a coriaceous  skin,  in  which  are  implanted  spines 
or  tubercles.  The  body  is  expanded  into  arms,  the  under 
surface  of  which  is  marked  with  grooves,  radiating  from 
the  center,  and  pierced  with  rows  of  holes,  whence  issue 
tentacular  feet,  by  means  of  which  the  animals  move. 
Most  have  5 arms  or  rays,  but  some  have  more,  varying 
from  8 to  30.  They  have  the  power  of  reproducing  these 
arms  if  they  are  broken  off ; and  if  an  entire  arm,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  body  attached  to  it,  is  torn  off,  it  forms 
a new  and  perfect  animal.  The  mouth  is  in  the  inferior 
center  of  the  rays,  is  not  provided  with  teeth,  and  leads 
by  a short  gullet  into  a large  stomach,  from  which  a pair 
of  lateral  tubes  are  prolonged  into  each  ray.  A distinct 
intestine  and  anus  may  or  may  not  be  present.  The  ani- 
mals feed  chiefly  on  mollusks. 

2.  A class  of  echinoderms,  containing  the 
sand-stars  or  ophiurians  together  with  the 
starfishes,  and  more  or  less  exactly  equivalent 
to  Stellerida  (which  see). — 3.  Same  as  Alcy- 
onaria . 


light,  as  some  kinds  of  phlogopite.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  due  to  certain  peculiarities  of  internal  structure, 
in  the  latter  to  the  inclusion  of  symmetrically  arranged 
acicular  crystals. 

astern  (a-stem'),  prep.  pin.  as  ado.  or  a.  [< 
a3  + stern2.]  1 . At  or  toward  the  hinder  part 
of  a ship:  as,  to  go  astern. — 2.  Behind,  at  any 
indefinite  distance : as,  the  ship  was  far  astern 
of  us. 


aarr/p,  a star,  + '/let riq,  a scale.]  A genus  of 
ostracoderm  fishes  found  as  fossils  in  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  of  Russia  and  Scotland,  and 
known  only  from  detached  plates : similar  to 
Pterichthys  (which  see),  having  a pair  of  plated 
lateral  appendages  or  “arms,”  probably  used 
in  pushing  over  muddy  bottoms,  and  the  head 
and  trunk  well  covered  with  plates.  The  "As- 
terolepis of  Stromness  ” has  been  given  wide  publicity  by 
the  writings  of  Hugh  Miller,  but  the  fish  described  by 
him  under  this  name  in  the  “ Footprints  of  the  Creator  " 
has  proved  to  belong  to  the  genus  Homosteus,  one  of  the 
Arthrodira  (a  subclass  of  Paleozoic  fishes,  which  see 
in  the  supplement),  of  which  Coccosteus  and  Dinichthys 
are  the  best-known  examples.  (See  Coccosteus  and  Di - 

7said*o? a shT.-T^he  astern  asterophrydid  (as"te-rof'ri-did),  n.  One  of 

the  Asterophrydidce. 

Asterophrydidse  (as ''  te  - ro  - frid ' i - de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  \ Asterophrys  + -Idee.]  A family  of  ar- 
ciferous  salient  amphibians  with  maxillary 
teeth,  dilated  sacral  diapophyses  (the  coccyx 
being  connected  with  one  condyle  to  the 
sacral  vertebra),  and  opisthocoeliau  vertebra:. 
It  is  a small  group  of  toad-like  animals. 


Captain  Terry  . . . put  off  in  his  boat  at  sunset  for  his 
ship,  which  was  now  six  or  eight  miles  astern. 

R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  36. 

3.  In  the  direction  of  the  stem;  backward; 
back ; to  the  rear : said  of  a ship : as,  the  cur- 
rent drove  us  far  astern , 

stern  foremost ; go  astern  

Of  the  reckoning,  to  be  behind  the  position  given  for  a 
vessel  by  the  reckoning.—  To  fall  astern.  See  fall. 

asternal  (a-ster'nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
crlpvov,  sternum.]  1.  Having  no  sternum  or 
breast-bone,  as  a serpent.  [Rare.] — 2.  Not 
reaching  to  or  connected  with  the  sternum:  as, 
asternal  ribs,  that  is,  floating  ribs,  ribs  which 
do  not  articulate  with  the  breast-hone. 


Asterodactylidse  (asHe-ro-dak-til'i-de),  n.  pi.  Asterophrys  (as-te-rof'ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


[NL.,  < Asterodactylus  + -idee.]  A family  of 
salient  amphibians:  synonymous  with  Pipidce 
(which  see).  Also  Asteroclactyloidce  and  Astro- 
dactylidce. 

Asterodactylus  (as//te-ro-dak'ti-lus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  aarr/p,  a star,  + <5 aKrvhoq,  finger.]  A genus 
of  salient  amphibians : synonymous  with  Pipa  Asterophyllites  (as//te-ro-fi-li'tez),  n.  [NL., 
(which  see).  < Gr.  aarr/p,  a star,  +"tfivhhrv,  a leaf,  + Udoq, 

a stone.]  A genus  of  fossil  plants;  star-leaf: 


aarr/p,  a star,  + o6pvc,  eyebrow : see  brow.] 
A genus  of  arciferous  amphibians  of  New 
Guinea,  typical  of  the  family  Asterophrydidce. 
asterophyllite  (as'te-ro-fil'it),  n.  [<  NL. 
Asterophyllites.]  A member  of  the  genus  Aste- 
rophyllites. 


asteroid  (as'te-roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  darepoeiSf/q, 
star-like,  < aarr/p,  a star,  + eldoq,  form.]  I.  a.  1. 
Star-like. — 2.  Having  a flower  like  an  aster. 
II.  n.  1.  One  of  the  small  planets,  about 


so  called  from  the  stellated  disposition  of  the 
leaves  around  the  branches.  They  abound  in  the 
coal-measures,  and  are  believed  to  be  the  branches  of  the 
700  of  which  are  known,  which  (with  one  Catamites  or  Calamoderulron. 
known  exception)  lie  between  the  orbits  of  rXTT 

Mars  and  Jupiter:  less  accurately  called  plane-  aJ™?nia  (as-the-m  a),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. acdeveia, 
toids.  See  planetoid.- 2.  One  of  th e Aste-  fairness,  ^a^/f  without  strength,  < a-pnv. 
roidea;  a starfish,  in  a wide  sense.  + strength  ] 1.  In  pathol.,  debihty: 

Asteroida  (as-te-roi'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  acre-  "f  astheny.-2.  [cap.]  In 

poeiSr/q,  star-like : see  'asteroid.]  1.  In  Gegen- r,  r.  , 

baur’s  system  of  classification,  a class  of  echi-  a?  . ?mC  (as-then  lk),  a.  [<  Gr.  aadevitcdg,  weak, 
noderms,  the  sea-stars  or  starfishes,  consisting  5 aG^vK:  see  asthenia.]  Of  the  nature  of  as- 
of  the  orders  Asterida,  Brisingida,  Ophmrida,  characterized  by  or  suffering  from  as- 

and  Euryalicla. — 2.  Same  as  Alcyonaria.  ’ °,r  debility;  weak._ 

asteroidal  (as-tc-roi'dal),  a.  [<  asteroid  (or  * C< 

Asteroida)  + -al.J  1.  Resembling  a star. — 


2.  Pertaining  to  the  asteroids. — 3.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  starfishes. — 4.  Same  as  alcyonarian. 

Asteroidea  (as-te-roi'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aarepoeidi/;,  star-like:  see  asteroid.]  1.  An 
order  of  echinoderms,  the  starfishes : so  call- 
ed from  their  star-like  form.  They  have  a more  or 


Development  of  Asterid  Larva:. 

A,  echinopEedium  of  the  form  called  bipinnaria,  ventral  view 
lateral  view  ^ * - * * ” — 

mouth ; 

tral  and  

h,  caecal  diverticulum,  forming  rudiment  of  "the  ambulacral  system, 
opening  externally  at^-. 

less  lobed  or  pentagonal  disk ; lobes  continuous  with  the 
disk,  receiving  prolongations  of  the  viscera,  and  bearing 
tube-feet  with  suckers,  as  locomotory  organs  ; and  an 
aboral  madreporic  body.  The  group  includes  several 
families,  as  Brisingidce,  Pterasterxdce,  Astropectinidce,  As- 


vfc,  weak  (see  asthenia ),  + -'foyta,<.  IkyeiVj  speak: 
see  - ology . ] The  doctrine  of  diseases  connected 
with  debility. 

asthenopia  (as-the-no'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ao6e- 
vyg,  weak  (see  asthenia ),  + o)\)j  (w7 r-),  eye.]  Weak- 
ness of  the  eyes.  Two  forms  are  especially  important : 

(а)  accommodative  asthenopia,  which  is  the  result  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  ciliary  muscle,  as  in  liyperraetropia;  and 

(б)  muscular  asthenopia,  which  is  the  result  of  some  ex- 
haustion of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye,  usually  the 
internal  rectus. 

asthenopic  (as-the-nop'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  suffering  from  asthenopia. 

For  reading,  the  manifest  hypernietropia  should  be  cor- 
rected, the  strength  of  the  glasses  being  increased  as  often 
■as  asthenopic  symptoms  reappear. 

Ernyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  785. 

Asthenurus  (as-the-nu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aabevr/q,  weak  (see  asthenia),  + ovpd,  tail.]  1. 
In  ornith.,  a genus  of  woodpeckers:  synony- 
mous with  Picumnus.  Swaivson,  1827. — 2.  In 
ichth.,  a genus  of  fishes. 

(as'the-ni),  n.  Same  as  asthenia,  1. 
(ast'ma  or  as'mii),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 

*also  astma,  asma,  < ME.  asma,  asmy,  < ML.  asma, 
asthma, (Gr.  ao6pa,  asthma, panting, < a(eiv,  also 
aat]uv,  ald&iv,  breathe  hard,  pant,  < ayvat  (*Far/- 
vai),  breathe,  blow,  = Goth,  waian  — AS.  wawan 
= OHG.  wajan,  MHG.  wcejen,  G.  loehen  = Skt. 
\C  vd,  blow.  Prom  the  same  root,  in  Gr.,  come 
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air1,  aura,  aula,  atmo-,  etc.,  and  in  Teut.,  wind3, 
q.  v.]  A paroxysmal  disorder  of  respiration, 
characterized  by  labored  breathing,  sibilant 
rales,  a feeling  of  constriction  in  the  chest,  and 
cough.  The  essential  feature  of  the  attacks  is  the  con- 
traction of  the  bronchial  tubes  through  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles in  their  walls.  The  name  is  sometimes  loosely  applied 
to  other  dyspnceic  conditions.— Hay  asthma.  Same  as 
^hay  fever  (Which  see). 

asthmatic  (ast-  or  as-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
asthmaticus,<  Gr.  aadparikSg,  < aadua(r-),  asthma: 
see  asthma.']  I,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  asthma: 
as,  asthmatic  symptoms. — 2.  Affected  by  asth- 
ma : as,  an  asthmatic  patient. 

He  reads  from  paper  and  book, 

In  a low  and  husky  asthmatic  tone. 

Whittier,  Demon  of  the  Study. 

II.  n.  A person  troubled  with  asthma, 
asthmatical  (ast-  or  as-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  asthmatic. 

asthmatically  (ast-  or  as-mat'i-kal-i),  aclv.  In 
an  asthmatic  manner;  as  an  asthmatic. 
Asthmatos  (ast'ma-tos),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aaO- 
ua{r-),  panting,  asthma:  see  asthma.]  A ge- 
nus of  cilioflagellate  infusorians,  having  at  the 
anterior  end  a single  flagellum  in  the  midst 
of  a circlet  of  cilia.  A.  ciliaris  is  found  in  the  mucus 
of  the  nose  in  cases  of  hay  fever,  and  is  supposed  to  cause 
the  complaint. 

astichous  (as'ti-kus),  a.  [<  NL.  astichus,  < Gr. 
a-  priv.  + ort'^of,  a row.]  In  hot.  and  soot.,  not 
arranged  in  ranks  or  rows, 
astigmatic  (as-tig-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ oriy/j.a(T-),  a point,  + -ic : see  a-18,  stigma, 
and  stigmatic.]  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
astigmatism. 

astigmation  (as-tig-ma'shon),  n.  Same  as 
^ astigmatism . 

astigmatism  (as-tig'ma-tizm),  n.  [Also  astig- 
mis/n;  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + ctTtypa(T-)  a point, 
+ -ism.]  1.  In  ophthal.,  a defect  in  the  refrac- 
tive apparatus  of  the  eye,  the  curvature  of  the 
refracting  surfaces  being  greater  along  certain 
meridians  than  along  others,  so  that  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  an  external  point  do  not 
converge  to  a point  upon  the  retina,  but  to  a 
line. — 2.  A similar  defect  of  spherical  aberra- 
tion in  a lens. 

Astigmatism  denotes  the  failure  of  a lens  to  focus  on 
vertical  and  on  horizontal  lines  at  the  same  time.  The 
photograph  of  a checker-board  or  of  checked  cloth,  made 
with  an  ordinary  lens,  will  illustrate  this  failing  very 
clearly.  The  correction  of  this  defect  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  modern  stigmatic  lens. 

Trade  Catalogue. 

astigmometer  (as-tig-mom'e-ter),  n.  [<  astig- 
matism) + Gr.  perpov,  a measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  astigmatism. 

Zehender  describes  a new  astigmometer,  consisting  of 
two  pasteboard  tubes,  one  of  which  fitted  into  the  other 
and  could  be  revolved  around  its  long  axis. 

N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  XL.  218. 

astigmometry  (as-tig-mom'e-tri),  n.  [<  astig- 
matism) + Gr.  -gerpla,<.  phpov,  a measure.]  The 
measurement  of  astigmatism, 
astipulatet  (as-tip'u-lat),  v.  [<  L.  astipulatus, 
pp.  of  astipulari,  adstipulari,  agree  with,  < ad, 
to,  + stipulari,  stipulate : see  stipulate.]  I.  in- 
trans.  To  make  a stipulation ; agree. 

All,  but  an  hateful  Epicurus,  have  stipulated  to  this 
truth.  Bp.  Hall,  Invisible  World,  ii.  § 1. 

II.  trans.  To  assent  or  agree  to. 
astipulationt  (as-tip-u-la'shpn),  n.  [<  L.  astipu- 
latio(n-),  < astipulari,  adstipulari,  agree  with: 
see  astipulate.]  1.  Agreement;  concurrence. 

Gracing  himself  . . . with  the  astipulation  of  our  rev- 
erend J ewell.  Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  ii.  § 8. 
2.  Assent. 

astir  (a-stCr' ),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [=  Sc. 
astecr,  earlier  on  steir ; < a3  + stir.]  On  the 
stir ; on  the  move ; stirring ; active. 

For  the  Nantes  youth,  the  Angers  youth,  all  Brittany 
was  astir.  Carlyle,  French  Bev.,  I.  iv.  2. 

Permeated  and  tinged  and  all  astir  with  the  principle 
of  equality.  R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  162. 

Astoma  (as'to-ma),  n,  [NL.,  fern.  sing,  or 
neut.  pi.  of  astomus,  (.  Gr.  acrouor,  mouthless: 
see  astomous.]  1.  [NL.,  fern,  sing.]  A spuri- 
ous genus  of  mites,  the  six-legged  larval  form 
of  aearines  of  the  family  Trombidiidts,  retained 
as  a distinctive  name  of  this  stage. — 2.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.]  In  Cuvier’s  system  of  classifica- 
tion, a general  name  for  those  acalephs  or  me- 
dusa which  have  no  central  mouth,  no  rami- 
fications of  the  peduncle,  and  no  cavities  for 
the  ovaries.  [Not  in  use.] 

Astomata  (as-td'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  astomatus : see  astomatous.]  That  one  of  the 
two  groups  into  which  the  Protozoa  are  divided, 
with  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
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mouth,  in  which  the  mouth  is  wanting.  The 
group  comprises  two  classes,  Gregarinida  and 
Khizopoda.  See  Protozoa. 
astomatous  (as-to'ma-tus),  a.  [(  NL.  astoma- 
tus, < Gr.  a-  priv.  + aropa^T-),  mouth.]  1.  Not 
possessing  a mouth;  specifically,  belonging  or 
pertaining  to  the  Astomata.—  2.  In  hot.,  with- 
out an  aperture ; specifically,  without  stomata 
or  breathing-pores. 

astomous  (as'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  astomus,  < Gr. 
aoTopoc,  mouthiess,  < a-  priv.  + ardpa,  mouth.] 
Without  a stoma  or  mouth;  astomatous:  ap- 
plied to  mosses  in  which  the  capsule  does  not 
open  regularly  by  an  operculum,  but  bursts  ir- 
regularly, as  in  Phascum  and  its  allies.  A.  Gray. 
astont,  astonet,  astunt,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  astonen,  as- 
tunen,  astoonen,  astounen  (later  and  rarely  as- 
toyne),  also  astonien,  astunien  (whence  later  and 
mod.  astony,  q.  v.,  and  by  extension  astonish,  q. 
v. ),  oftenest  in  the  pp.  astoned,  astuned,  astouned 
(whence  in  mod.  E.  a new  inf,  astound,  q.  v.), 
also  astonied  (see  astony) ; of  uncertain  origin : 
either  (1)  in  the  earlier  normal  form  *astunien, 
< AS.  *astunian  (not  found),  < a-  + stunian,  re- 
sound (not  verified  in  the  later  sense  of  ‘stun 
with  a noise,’  stun  in  this  sense  being  possibly 
by  apheresis  from  astun)  \ cf.  Swiss  stunen,  > 
NHG.  staunen  (in  comp,  crstaunen  = AS.  *astu- 
nian 1),  astonish;  or  (2)  < OP.  estoner,  estuner, 
estonner,  mod.  P.  Conner,  stun,  astonish,  < L. 
as  if  *extonare,  equiv.  to  attonare,  chiefly  in  pp. 
attonitus,  strike  with  a thunderbolt,  stun,  as- 
tonish, < ex,  out  ( ad , to),  + tonare,  thunder:  see 
as-3,  ex-,  and  thunder.  The  indications  point 
to  an  orig.  AS.  word,  merged  in  ME.  with  the 
etymologically  different  but  formally  and  no- 
tionally  equiv.  OP.  word.  The  forms  aston, 
astone,  astun,  astony,  astonish,  and  astound  are 
thus  variations  of  the  same  word.  The  normal 
mod.  form  is  astun  (a-stun'),  or  with  further  de- 
velopment astound,  the  only  form,  besides  as- 
tonish, in  actual  use.]  To  confound;  astonish; 
amaze;  bewilder;  dismay.  Chaucer. 

On  the  solid  ground 

He  fell  rebounding  breathless,  and  astunn’d 
His  trunk  extended  lay. 

Somerville,  Hobbinol,  ii.  884. 

astoniednesst,  «.  [<  astonied  + -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  astonished, 
astonish  (a-ston'ish),  v.  t.  [First  in  early  mod. 
E. ; either  < aston,  astone,  or  astony,  + Ash3, 
used  (as  in  distinguish  and  extinguish)  in  imita- 
tion of  words  like  abolish,  banish,  cherish,  etc., 
where  -ish  represents  -iss-  in  certain  parts  of 
P . verbs ; or  perhaps  from  an  actual  OF.  *eston- 
nir  (*cstoniss-),  indicated  in  estonissement,  aston- 
ishment (Palsgrave).]  If.  To  stun,  as  with  a 
blow ; benumb ; give  a stupefying  shock  to. 

Or  as  a thunder-clap,  or  cannons’  noyse, 

The  power  of  hearing  doth  astonish  quite. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul. 
The  knaves  that  lay  in  wait  behind  rose  up  and  rolled 
down  two  huge  stones,  whereof  the  one  smote  the  king 
upon  the  head,  the  other  astonished  his  shoulder. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  xlii.  15. 
2f.  To  stun  or  strike  dumb  with  sudden  fear; 
confound. 

It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 

When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  3. 

3.  To  strike  or  impress  with  wonder,  surprise, 
or  admiration ; surprise ; amaze. 

Thou  hast  astonish'd  me  with  thy  high  terms. 

Shak.,  1 Hell.  VI.,  i.  2. 
The  student  of  Nature  wonders  the  more  and  is  aston- 
ished the  less,  the  more  conversant  lie  becomes  with  her 
operations.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  260. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  ocean  telegraph,  that  exten- 
sion of  the  eye  and  ear,  whose  sudden  performance  aston- 
ished mankind?  Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

—Syn.  3.  Surprise,  Amaze,  etc.  (see  surprise);  startle, 
shock. 

astonishablet  (a-ston'ish-a-bl),  a.  [<  astonish 
+ -able.]  Astonishing. 

astonishedly  (a-ston'isht-li),  adv.  In  an  aston- 
ished manner.  “ [Rare.] 

astonisher  (a-ston'ish-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  astonishes. 

astonishing  (a-ston'ish-ing),  p.  a.  Causing  or 
fitted  to  cause  astonishment ; amazing ; wonder- 
ful. =.Syn.  Amazing,  surprising,  wonderful,  marvelous. 

astonishingly  (a-ston'ish-ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
astonishing  manner;  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
astonishingness  (a-ston'ish-ing-nes),  re.  The 
quality  of  exciting  astonishment.  [Rare.] 
astonishment  (a-ston'ish-ment),  re.  [<  aston- 
ish + -ment.  Cf.  OF.  estonissement  (Palsgrave).] 
1.  The  state  of  being  astonished,  (at)  The  state 
of  being  stunned  or  benumbed. 


Astraeacea 

A coldness  and  astonishment  in  his  loins,  as  folk  say. 

Holland. 

(&t)  Confusion  of  mind  from  sudden  fear  or  other  emo- 
tion; consternation. 

Astonishment  is  that  state  of  the  soul  in  which  all  its 
motions  are  suspended  with  some  degree  of  horror. 

Burke,  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
(ct)  Passion;  excitement;  frenzy. 

Furious  ever  I knew  thee  to  be, 

Yet  never  in  this  strange  astonishment.  Spenser, 
(d)  Great  surprise  or  wonder ; amazement. 

We  found,  with  no  less  wonder  to  us  than  astonishment 
to  themselves,  that  they  were  the  two  valiant  and  famous 
brothers.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A cause  or  matter  of  consternation. 

Thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a proverb,  and  a 
byword  among  all  nations.  Deut.  xxviii.  37. 

Those  imaged,  to  the  pride  of  kings  and  priests, 

A dark  yet  mighty  faith,  a power  as  wide 
As  is  the  world  it  wasted,  and  are  now 
But  an  astonishment. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  iii.  4. 
= Syn.  1.  Amazement,  admiration,  awe. 

astony  (as-ton'i),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  astonied , 
ppr.  astonying.  [<  ME.  astonien , rarely  astu- 
nien: see  aston.']  If.  To  stun,  as  with  a blow. 

The  captain  of  the  Helots  . . . strake  Palladias  upon 
the  side  of  his  head  that  he  reeled  astonied. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i.  23. 
2.  To  astonish  ; terrify ; confound.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic.] 

And  when  I heard  this  thing,  I rent  my  garment  and 
my  mantle,  . . . and  sat  down  astonied.  Ezra  Lx.  3. 

Astonying  with  their  suddenness  both  their  friends  and 
their  enemies.  Knolles. 

And  I astonied  fell  and  could  not  pray.  Mrs.  Brouming. 

astoret,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  astoren  (and  by  apheresis 
storen,  > mod.  E.  store),  < OP.  estorer,  estaurer, 
< L.  instaurare,  repair,  renew : see  instaura- 
tion  and  store.]  To  store ; furnish  with  stores. 
Ful  riche  he  was  astored  prively. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  609. 

Astoreth  (as'to-reth),  re.  [See  Ashtoreth.] 
Same  as  Astarte. 

astoundt  (a-stound'),  p.  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
aslown’d,  < ME.  astouned,  astoned,  astuned,  pp. 
of  astounen,  astonen,  astunen,  astonish:  see 
aston,  astony,  and  cf.  astound,  b.]  Astonished; 
confounded.  See  aston. 

The  elf  therewith  astound 
Upstarted  lightly.  Spenser. 

astound  (a-stound'),  v.  [As  an  inf.  this  form 
is  late,  being  due  in  part  to  the  pp.  astound, 
astouned,  and  in  part  perhaps  to  the  frequent 
dissimilated  gemination  of  final  -re  into  -red,  as 
in  sound  for  sown,  etc.;  so  dial,  drownd  for 
dro-wn,  pp.  drownded  for  drowned.]  I.  trans. 
To  astonish  greatly;  strike  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment ; amaze ; alarm. 

These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mind.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  210. 

I-n  the  architecture  and  embellishments  of  the  chamber, 
the  evident  design  had  been  to  dazzle  and  astound. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  375. 

= Syn.  Surprise,  Astonish,  Amaze,  etc.  (see  surprise );  con- 
found, stagger,  dumfounder,  stupefy,  shock. 

II.  intrans.  To  cause  astonishment;  amaze; 
stun. 

The  lightnings  flash  a larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds.  Thomson , Summer,  1.  1138. 

astounding  (a-stoun'ding),  p.  a.  Causing  or 
fitted  to  cause  surprise  or  wonder;  causing 
amazement ; highly  astonishing. 

The  third  is  your  soldier’s  face,  a menacing  and  astound- 
ing face.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Bevels. 

His  [Comte’s]  astounding  self-conceit  was  more  akin  to 
that  which  may  be  seen  in  lunatic  asylums  than  to  any- 
thing which  is  known  to  have  been  manifested  by  persons 
in  a state  of  health.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  142. 

astoundingly  (a-stoun'ding-li),  adv.  In  an 
astounding  or  amazing  manner;  amazingly, 
astoundment  (a-stound'ment),  re.  [<  astound 
+ -ment.]  Amazement.  [Rare.] 

To  the  astoundment  of  the  young  urchins,  my  contem- 
poraries. Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

astraddle  (a-strad'l),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  or  a. 
[<  a 3 + straddle : see  straddle.]  In  a straddling 
position ; with  one  leg  on  each  side  of  some- 
thing; astride:  as,  to  sit  astraddle. 

Astraea  (as-tre'a),  re.  [<  L.  Astrwa,  < Gr.  Aa- 
rpa'ta,  the  goddess  of  justice,  lit.  starry,  fem.  of 
aarpatog,  starry,  < aarpov,  a star:  see  astral.]  1. 

A name  sometimes  given  to  the  sign  Virgo. — 
2.  The  5th  planetoid,  discovered  at  Driesen  by 
Henke  in  1845. — 3.  [NL.]  In  zodl.,  a genus  of 
fixed  coralligenous  zoophytes,  or  stone-corals, 
typical  of  the  family  Astrceidte,  or  star-corals. 
See  star-coral. 

Also  spelled  Astrea. 

Astraeacea  (as-tre-a'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < As- 
trcea  + -acea.]  In  Vemll’s  system  of  classifi- 
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cation,  the  third  suborder  of  the  order  Madre-  astragaloscaphoid  (as-trag'a-16-skaf'oid),  a. 
poraria.  The  technical  characters  are:  polyps  mostly  [<  Astragalus  + scaphoid .]  Pertaining  to  both 

rrict^  or  naiioular 

cal,  limited  in  number,  in  multiples  of  six,  encircling  the  yonej  connecting  these  two  hones:  as,  the  as - 
disk ; the  coral  mural,  septal,  and  endothecal,  with  verti-  tragaloscaphoid  ligament. 

cal  and  centrifugal  growth,  producing  turbinated  forms  astragalotibial  (as-trag^a-lo-tib'i-al),  a.  [< 
^^er  ^thusedefinedgare8':  JMhoptyllte&^^eandrinidce,  ^agalus  + Ubial.]  Pertaining  to  both  the 


astrictiveness 


Eusmillidm,  Caryophyllidce , Stylimdce,  Astrceidce,  Oculi- 
nidce,  Stylophoridce.  Also  written  Astreacea. 

astrsean  (as-tre'an),  a.  1.  See  astrean. — 2. 

Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  genus  Astrcea.  a bench-plane  of  the  "shape  necessary  to  form 
Imbedded  in  the  base  of  this  cliff  of  coral  limestone  astragals, 
were  two  dome-shaped  masses  of  Astrcean  coral.  astragal-tool  (as ' tra-gal-tol),  V . A tuming- 

. Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  XXXII.  65S.  .chisel  with  a concave  face  for  cutting  astragals, 

astraeid  (as-tre'id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Same  as  astragalus  (as - trag ' a-lus),  ».;  pi.  astragali 


ated  tail,  like  a magpie's,  paired  lateral  crests 
on  the  head,  and  the  whole  plumage  brilliantly 
iridescent.  A . nigra,  or  A.  gtilaris,  is  the  paradise-pie, 
also  known  as  the  incomparable. 

astraughtt  (as-tr&t'),  V-  a.  [Substituted  for 
distraught,  q.  v.]  Distracted;  distraught; 
aghast.  Golding. 

astragalus  and  the  tibia:  as,  astragalotibial  astraunget  (as-tranj'),  v.  t.  An  old  form  of 
articulation.  estrange. 

astragal-plane  (as'tra-gal-plan),  is.  Injoinery,  astrayt  (a-stra' ),  v.  i.  [<  ME . astraien,  only  in 

pp.  astraied  (after  OF.  estrai6,  estray^,  whence 
also  appar.  the  ME.  adj.:  see  astray,  a.),  or  by 
apheresis  straien  (>  E.  stray),  < OF.  estraier, 
stray,  prob.  = Pr.  cstraguar,  < late  ML.  extrava- 


astrcean,  2. 

The  large  astrceid  and  brain  corals  imbedded  in  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  cliff-f  ace  were  only  half  the  size  of  those 
imbedded  some  15  or  20  feet  below. 

Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  XXXII.  651. 
rr.  n.  A coral  of  the  family  Astrceidce. 
Astraeids  (as-tre'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Astra; a 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  aporose  scleroderma- 
tous stone-corals,  of  the  order  Sclerodermata, 
class  Actinozoa ; the  star-corals : so  called  from 
the  radiated  or  star-like  arrangement  of  their 
tentacles.  The  family  is  a large  and  important  one, 
containing  several  genera,  the  animals  of  which  largely 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  coral  reefs.  Its  limits 
*vary  with  different  authors.  Also  spelled  Astreidce. 

astrsiform  (as-tre'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Astrcea 
+ L.  forma,  form.]  Resembling  a star-coral; 
having  the  characters  of  the  Astrceidce  or  star- 
corals:  as,  “astrceiform  in  shape,”  Enouc.  Brit., 
YI.  383.  ' 

astragal  (as'tra-gal),  v.  [<  astragalus,  q.  v.] 
1 . In  arch. : (a)  A small  convex  molding  cut 
into  the  form  of  a 
string  of  beads,  used 
in  classical  architec- 
ture, especially  in 
connection  with  the 
egg-and-dart  mold- 
ing and  between  the 
faces  of  different  pro- 
jection of  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  epistyle 
and  coffering  beams.  (6)  A small  plain  convex 
molding,  usually  with  a fillet  beneath  it,  some- 


(-li).  [L.,  < Gr.  acrpayalog,  one  of  the  ver- 

tebrae, the  ball  of  the  ankle-joint,  a die,  an 
architectural  molding,  a leguminous  plant; 


pare,  < L.  extra,  without,  out,  + vagare,  wander : 
see  extravagant.  See  estray  and  stray,  which 
are  doublets  of  astray.']  To  go  out  of  the  right 
way;  go  astray;  stray. 


prob.  from  same  root  as  ’ocreov,  a bone.  Cf.  astray  (a-stra'),  adv.  and  a.  [<  ME.  astray, 


Astragal  in  Greek  Architecture. 


times  between  two  fillets,  used  between  the  ^ ^ 

capital  and  the  shaft  of  classic  orders,  except  astrakhanite  (as'tra-kan-It),  n.  [< 
the  Greek  Done,  and  m many  other  positions  + Ate 2.]  A variety  of  blodite  froi 
in  classic,  medieval,  and  later  styles.  See  cut  flakes  of  Astrakhan. 


osteo-.]  1.  In  anat.,  the  tibiale,  or  innermost 
one  of  the  proximal  row  of  tarsal  bones.  in 
mammals  it  articulates  with  the  tibia  and  enters  into  the 
tibiotarsal  or  ankle-joint ; in  birds  it  is  ankylosed  with 
the  tibia,  forming  more  or  less  of  the  tibial  condyles,  and 
entering  into  the  mediotarsal  or  so-called  tibiometatarsal 
joint  or  heel-joint.  In  man  and  some  other  mammals  it 
is  known  as  the  talus,  huckle-bone,  ankle-bone,  or  sling- 
bone,  being  the  uppermost  bone  of  the  tarsus,  and  chiefly 
or  entirely  receiving  the  weight  of  the  body,  in  so  far  as 
this  is  borne  upon  the  foot  or  hind  foot.  See  cuts  under 
Dromceus,  foot,  and  hockl. 

2.  [cop.]  [NL.]  A very  large  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  family  Fabacese , mostly  low  herbs, 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Austra- 
lia and  South  Africa.  Over  1,000  species  are  known 
in  the  old  world,  and  about  200  in  North  America,  chiefly 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Very  few  are  of  any  value.  A. 
gwmmifer  and  a group  of  allied  species,  low  spiny  shrubs 
of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia,  are  the  source  of  the  gum 
tragacanth  of  commerce.  Some  of  the  same  species  also 
yield  a sort  of  manna.  A.  Bseticus  is  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  as  a substitute 
for  coffee.  In  the  United  States  several  species  are  known 
as  loco-weed,  and  are  poisonous  to  animals  eating  them. 

astrain  (a-stran'),  prep,  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  r/ 

+ strain.']  On  the  strain;  straining. 

astrakhan  (as' tra-kan),  n.  [<  Astrakhan  (Russ. 
Astrakhanu),  a city  ana  government  (province) 
of  Russia.]  1.  A name  given  to  skins  ’with  a 
curled  wool  (the  pelts  of  young  lambs)  obtained 
from  Astrakhan  in  European  Russia. — 2.  A 
rough  woolen  fabric  with  a long  and  closely 
curled  pile  in  imitation  of  the  fur. 

Astrakhan 


astraie , astraye  (also,  and  earlier  in  recorded 
date,  by  expansion  and  adaptation,  o strai , 
on  stray , on  the  straye;  mod.  E.  as  if  a3  4- 
stray ),  also  astrayey,  < OF.  estraie , estray  e, 
strayed  (cf.  ME.  astraied ),  pp.  of  estraier , es- 
tray cr,  go  astray:  see  astray , v.  The  word  is 
thus  orig.  a p.  a.,  later  assimilated  to  the  form 
of  a prep.  phr.  like  asleep,  etc.  Cf.  alight1  and 
aslope.]  Out  of  the  right  way  or  proper  place, 
either  literally  or  figuratively ; wandering. 

Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s  ox  or  his  sheep  go 
astray , and  hide  thyself  from  them.  Deut.  xxii.  1. 

The  guides  would  purposely  lead  the  Castilians  astray , 
and  involve  them  in  morasses.  Bancroft , Hist.  U.  S.,  1. 42. 
With  eyes  astray,  she  told  mechanic  beads. 

Lowell,  Cathedral. 

astret,  n.  [E.  dial.  ouster,  in  austerland,  q.  v., 
early  mod.  E.  astire,  *astere,  ( ME.  *astre,  < OF. 
astre,  aistre  (ML.  astrum),  mod.  F.  dtre,  a 
hearth;  origin  unknown.]  A hearth;  a home. 
Astrea,  n.  See  Astrcea. 

[<  a"3  astrean  (as-tre'an),  a.  [<  L.  *astrcms,  < Gr. 
aorpaiog,  pertaining  to  a star,  < aorpov,  a star.] 


Of  or  belonging 
trccan.  [Rare/ 


to  the  stars.  Also  spelled  as- 


Every  Star  in  Heaven  is  coloniz’d  and  replenish’d  with 
Astrean  Inhabitants.  Howell,  Letters,  ill.  9. 


astreated  (as'tre-a-ted),  p.  a.  [<  LL.  as  if 
* astrcaius,  pp.  of  *astreare,  only  in  ppr.  astreans, 
gleam  like  a star,  < astrum,  a star:  see  astral.] 
Furnished  with  star-like  ornaments.  Imp.  Diet. 
from  the  salt  Astreidae,  n.  pi.  See  Astrceidce. 

astrelabiet,  n.  One  of  various  Middle  Eng- 


[<  LL.  astralis,  < L. 


under  column.  Also  called  bead.— 2.  A convex  as“tral"(aHral),  «?and  n. 

not  nrefenTmm^do^^nT  n|arTthe  mouth:  astrum,  a.  star,  < Gr.  barpov^  a star,  a eonstellal  Astrefata  (as-trel'a-tfi)' 
thTT  vo!'  °n  ™od(-™  fP1inH-—3  In  carp.,  one  tion,  < aaryp,  a star,  = E.  star:  see  aslert  and  astrict  (as-trikt'),  v.  t. 
of  the  rabbeted  bars  which  hold  the  panes  of  a 1 T - ■>  n.V " - '>- 


window. — 4.  In  anat.,  the  astragalus, 
astragalar  (as-trag'a-lar),  a.  [<  astragalus  + 
-ar.]  Pertaining  to  the  astragalus, 
astragali,  ».  Plural  of  astragalus. 
Astragalinus  (as-trag-a-ll'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < as- 
tragalus + -inus.]  An  old  and  disused  name  of 
some  European  siskin,  linnet,  or  thistle-bird. 
In  1851  it  was  used  by  J.  Cabanis  as  a genus  name  of  the 
American  goldfinches,  such  as  A.  tristis,  the  common  gold* 
finch  or  thistle-bird  of  the  United  States,  A.  psaltria,  the 
Arkansas  goldfinch,  etc. 

astragalocalcanea,  n.  Plural  of  astragalocal- 
caneum. 

astragalocalcaneaKas-trag'a-lo-kal-ka'ne-al), 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  astragalocalcaueum! 
astragalocalcaneum  (as-trag'a-16-kal-ka'ne- 
um),  n. ; pi.  astragalocalcanea  (-a").  [<  astraga- 
lus + calcaneum.]  A bone  of  the  tarsus  repre- 
senting both  the  astragalus  and  the  calcaneum, 
a.s  in  lizards  and  birds.  It  is  supposed  also  to  include 
the  naviculare,  in  some  cases  at  least,  and  thus  to  repre- 

cant  tbn  wlinln  nn/wln,.!  .....  i l i x r 


star.]  I.  a.  1.  Belonging  to  the  stars;  starry. 
Astral  showers  covered  the  heavens. 

Palsgrave , Norm,  and  Eng.,  III.  331.  (V.  E.  D .) 

2.  Specifically,  in  theosophy,  an  epithet  descrip- 
tive of  a supersensible  substance  supposed  to 
pervade  all  space  and  enter  into  all  bodies; 
odic;  biogenic — Astral  body,  in  theosophy,  a living 
form  composed  of  astral  fluid ; a ghost,  wraith,  or  double ; 
an  astral.— Astral  fluid,  od ; biogen.  See  these  words. 
— Astral  lamp,  a lamp  with  an  annular  reservoir  for  oil, 
which  is  connected  with  the  wick-tube  by  two  small  tubes. 


lish  spellings  of  astrolabe. 

n.  See  (Estrelata. 

[<  L.  astrictus,  pp.  of 
astriugerc,  draw  close : see  as  fringe.]  If.  To 
bind  fast ; confine.  Dali. — 2.  In  Scots  law, 
to  limit.  See  astriction,  3. — 3.  To  constrict; 
contract.  [Rare.] 

The  solid  parts  were  to  be  relaxed  or  a etricted. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

4.  To  constrain;  restrict.  [Rare.] 

The  mind  is  . . . astricted  to  certain  . . . forms  of 
thought.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xl. 

Formerly  also  adstrict. 


These  tubes  offer  the  only  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  aat.ript,+  fns-trilrf 'i  n VC  T ,, ..y..-.,.,-. 
all  rays  which  fall  between  the  reservoir  and  the  stem  of  a?,tnctus’  PP-  • see 

the  lamp-stand,  the  shadow  cast  by  lamps  of  the  ordinary  tile  v©rb.  J Erougnt  into  small  compass  ; com- 
construction  being  thus  in  great  measure  avoided.— As-  pendious  ; concise. 

tral  spirits,  spirits  beiieved,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  peo-  astricted  (as-trik'ted),  p.  a.  Restricted.  See 

astriction , 3.  Formerly  also  adstneted. 
astriction  (as-trik'sbon),  n.  [<  L.  astrictio(n-), 
a power  of  contracting,  < astringere,  pp.  astric- 


Ple  the  stars.  They  were  variously  conceived  as  fallen  an- 
gels, souls  of  departed  men,  or  spirits  originating  in  fire, 
and  hovering  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  between 
earth  and  hell. 

II.  n.  In  theosophy,  an  astral  form  or  body. 

Two  or  more  astrals  will  make  this  journey  together. 

A.  P.  Sinnett. 


tus,  contract:  see  astringe.] 
obligation. 


If.  Restriction ; 


sent  the  whole  proximal  row  of  tarsal  bones.  In  some  astrand  (a-strand'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 

a3  + strand.]  Stranded. 


lizards,  as  members  of  the  genus  Varanus,  it  is  very  large, 
perfectly  distinct,  extended  transversely,  but  little  back- 
ward, and  movably  articulated  with  the  tibia,  fibula,  and 
distal  tarsal  bones. 

astragaloid  (as-trag'a-loid),  a.  [<  astragalus 
+ -oid.]  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  as- 
tragalus. • 

astragalomancy  (as-trag'a-lo-man-si),  n.  [< 
Gr.  aaTpayaloq,  a die,  + pavreia,  divination ; cf . 
aorpayaUpavTig,  a diviner  from  dice  (pavr/g,  a 
diviner,  a prophet) : see  astragalus.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  huckle-bones  or  dice. 


The  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more, 

Deserted  by  her  gallant  band, 

Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  13. 

astranget,  V.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  estrange. 
Astrapaeus  (as-tra-pe'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aa- 
rpanaiog,  of  lightning,  < aoTparcfi,  lightning.]  A 
genus  of  brachelytrous  beetles,  of  the  family 

_ Staphylinidce. 

astragalonavicular(as-trag'/a-f6-na-vik'u-liir),  astraphobia  (as-tra-fo'bi-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a.  and  it.  [(astragalus  + navicular'.]  I "a. "An  aiTpar-r/,  var.  of  amepom),  areponfi,  thunder  and 
— ■ lightning,  + -tyopia,  < fdfa,  fear.]  In  pathol., 


epithet  descriptive  of  a tarsal  bone  of  some  rep- 
tiles, as  a orocodile,  supposed  to  represent  an 
astragalus  and  a navicular  bone  combined. 

The  tarsus  presents,  proximally,  an  astragalo-navicular 
bone.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  220. 

II.  n.  A bone  of  the  tarsus.  See  I. 

The  distal  end  of  the  astragalo-navicular. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  221. 


Of  marriage  he  is  the  author  and  the  witness;  yet 
hence  will  not  follow  any  divine  astriction  more  than 
what  is  subordinate  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  main 
good  of  either  party.  Milton,  Divorce,  xiii.  (Ord  MS.). 

2.  In  med. : (a)  The  act  of  binding  close  or  com- 
pressing with  ligatures.  (6)  A contraction  of 
parts  by  applications ; the  stopping  of  hemor- 
rhages. (e)  Constipation.— 3.  In  Scots  law, 
the  obligation  imposed  by  the  servitude  of 
thirlage,  by  which  certain  lands  are  restricted 
to  the  use  of  a particular  mill  for  the  grinding 
of  grain.  See  thirlage. 

Formerly  also  adstriction. 
astrictive  (as-trik'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  astrictus, 
pp.  (see  astrict),  + -ive ; — F.  astrictif.]  1. 
Binding ; obligatory.  — 2.  Tending  to  contract 
or  draw  together;  astringent;  styptic. 

Being  sodden,  it  is  astrictive,  and  will  strengthen  a weak 
stomach.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xx.  8 

Formerly  also  adstrictive. 


morbid,  dread  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

Astrapia  (as-trap'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  ( Gr.  acTpamog , 
var.  of  aorpanaiog,  of  lightning,  < aarpant/,  light- 
ning.]  A genus  of  sturnoid  passerine  birds  of  ^ 

New  Guinea,  sometimes  located  in  the  family  astrictiveness  (as-trik'tiv-nes),  n.  [(astrictive 
Sturmdce  next  to  Manucodia,  sometimes  referred  + -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  astrictive. 
to  the  Paradiseidce,  having  a very  long  gradu-  Formerly  also  adstrictweness. 


astrictory 

astrictoryt  (as-trik'to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  astrictorius, 
binding,  < astrictus,  pp.  of  astringere:  see 
astringe .]  Astringent;  binding;  apt  to  bind, 
astride  (a-strid'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  u3 
+ stride .]  With  one  leg  on  each  side  of  some 
object ; with  the  legs  wide  apart. 

Placed  astride  upon  the  bars  of  the  palisade.  Scott. 

astriferoust  (as-trif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  astrifer, 
star-bearing,  < astrum,  a star,  + ferre  = E. 
fcear1.]  Bearing  or  containing  stars.  Blount. 
astrigeroust  (as-trij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  astriger, 
star-bearing,  < astrum,  a star,  + gerere,  bear.] 
Bearing  stars.  Bailey. 

astrild  (as'trild),  u.  [<  Astrilda,  Estrelda : see 
Estrelda.]  A bird  of  the  genus  Estrelda  (which 
see]:  as,  the  gray  astrild,  Estrelda  cinerea. 
astringe  (as-trinj'),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  astringed, 
ppr.  astringing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  adstringe, 
< L.  astringere,  adstringere,  draw  close,  con- 
tract, < ad,  to,  + stringer e,  bind  fast,  strain: 
see  astrict,  and  stringent,  strict,  and  strain .] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  compress;  bind  together;  con- 
strict. [Rare.] 

Which  contraction  . . . astringcth  the  moisture  of  the 
brain,  and  thereby  sendeth  tears  into  the  eyes. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 714. 
2f.  Figuratively,  to  oblige;  constrain;  bind  by 
obligation. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  solid;  congeal.  Sol- 
land. 

astringency  (as-trin'jen-si),  n.  [=  F.  astrin- 
gence;  < astringent:  see  -ence,  -ency.]  The 
quality  of  being  astringent;  especially,  that 
property  in  certain  substances  by  which  they 
cause  contraction  of  soft  or  relaxed  parts  of 
the  body : as,  the  astringency  of  acids  or  bitters, 
astringent  (as-trin' jent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  astrin- 
gent, < L.  astringen(i-)s,  adstringen(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
astringere,  adstringere,  draw  close,  contract:  see 
astringe. ] I.  a.  Binding;  contracting;  con- 
strictive; styptic. 

A strengthening  and  astringent  diet. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

II.  n.  A substance  which  contracts  the  tis- 
sues and  canals  of  the  body,  condensing  the 
soft  solids,  and  thereby  checking  or  diminish- 
ing excessive  discharges,  as  of  blood.  The  chief 
astringents  are  the  mineral  acids,  alum,  lime-water,  chalk, 
salts  of  copper,  zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  silver,  and  among 
vegetables  catechu,  kino,  oak-bark,  and  galls.  Vegetable 
astringents  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  presence  of  tannin. 

Formerly  also  adstringent. 
astringently  (as-trin'jent-li),  adv.  In  an  astrin- 
gent manner. 

astringer  (as'trin-jer),  n.  See  austringer. 
astrite  (as'trit),  n.  [<  LL.  astrites,  also  asteri- 
tes,  < Gr.  aarepirr/g,  a brilliant  precious  stone,  < 
aarr/p,  a star:  see  aster1.']  Any  radiated  or  star- 
like  fossil,  as  one  of  the  detached  articulations 
of  fossil  encrinites ; star-stone.  See  encrinite. 
Also  asterite  and  astroite. 
astro-.  [<  Gr.  aarpo-,  combining  form  of  aarpov, 
a star:  see  astral  and  aster1.]  The  initial  ele- 
ment in  many  compound  scientific  terms  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  star. 

Astrocaryum  (as-tro-ka'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aarpov,  a star,  + mpvov,  a nut.]  A genus  of 
palms  from  10  to  40  feet  in  height,  with  beauti- 
ful pinnated  leaves,  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts 
of  America.  The  sterna  are  covered  with  stiff  and  sharp 
spines,  often  a foot  in  length.  The  seed  is  inclosed  in  a 
hard  stony  nut,  and  that  is  enveloped  by  a fleshy  fibrous 
pericarp.  The  cattle  of  the  upper  Amazon  feed  on  the 
fleshy  pericarp  of  A.  Murumv.ru.  The  wood  of  A.  Ayri 
is  much  used  for  bows  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  fibers 
of  the  leaves  of  A.  Tncuma  are  used  for  fishing-nets. 

astrofelt,  astrophelt,  n.  [Found  only  in  Spen- 
ser as  quoted.  It  is  in  the  first  instance  appar.  a 
manipulated  form  of  asphodel  ( affodil , daffodil) 
simulating  L.  astrum,  a star,  and  fel,  gall  (‘bit- 
ter’). In  the  second  instance  the  name  is 
professedly  taken  from  “Astrophel ” (Sir  Philip 
Sidney),  the  subject  of  the  elegy  of  that  name 
and  of  another'  elegy  (by  Matthew  Roydon) 
printed  with  it ; in  the  latter  also  written  As- 
trophill  (“Our  Astropliill  did  Stella  love”),  as 
if  < Gr.  aarpov,  L.  astrum,  a star  (‘Stella,’  ‘star- 
light’), + <j>i?Mg,  loving.]  A name  applied  by 
Spenser  to  some  bitter  herb. 

My  little  flocke,  whom  earst  I lov’d  so  well, 

And  wont  to  feede  with  finest  grasse  that  grew, 

Feede  ye  hencefoorth  on  bitter  Astro/ell, 

And  stinking  Smallage,  and  unsaverie  Few. 

Spenser , Daphnaida,  1.  346. 
That  hearbe  of  some  Starlight  is  cald  by  name, 

Of  others  Pentliia,  though  not  so  well : 

But  thou,  where  ever  thou  doest  flnde  the  same, 

From  this  day  forth  do  call  it  Astrophel. 

Spenser,  Astrophel,  1.  196. 
astrogeny  (as-troj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  aarpov,  a 
star,  + -yiveta,  generation:  see  -geny.]  The 
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theory  of  the  creation  or  evolution  of  the 
celestial  bodies ; stellar  cosmogony,  if.  Spen- 
cer. Also  astrogony. 

astrognosy  (as-trog'no-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  aarpov, 
a star,  + yvuaig,  knowledge:  see  gnostic .] 
Knowledge  of  the  stars,  especially  of  the  fixed 
stars,  in  respect  to  their  names,  magnitudes, 
situations,  etc. 

astrogonic  (as-tro-gon'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  astrogony  or  astrogeny. 
astrogony  (as-trog'o-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  aarpov,  a 
star,  + -yovta,  generation : see  -gony.]  Same 
as  astrogeny. 

astrography  (as-trog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  aarpov,  a 
star,  + -ypatjiia,  < yp'&tjieiv,  write,  describe.] 
The  science  and  art  of  mapping  the  stars, 
especially  by  means  of  photography, 
astroid  (as'troid),  n.  [<  Gr.  aarpoetSf/g,  star- 
like,  < aarpov,  a star,  + eldog,  form,  likeness. 
Cf.  asteroid.']  1.  In  her.,  same  as  mullet. — 2. 
A plane  curve  of  the  sixth  class  and  fourth  or- 
der, having  two  conjugate  diameters  of  a conic 
and  the  line  at  infinity  as  inflectional  tangents, 
astroite  (as'tro-it),  n.  [<  L.  astroites  (Pliny), 
an  unknown  precious  stone,  < Gr.  *aaTpoirr/g,  < 
aarpov,  a star.  Cf.  astrite.]  Same  as  astrite. 
astrolabe  (as'tro-lab),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
astrolaby,  astroloby,  etc.,  < ME.  astrolabe,  astro- 
labie,  astrelabie,  astrolabre,  etc.,  < OF.  astrelabe, 
mod.  F.  astrolabe,  < 

ML.  astroldbium,  < Gr. 
aorpoUfiov  (sc.  bpyavov, 
instrument),  an  astro- 
labe, prop.  nent.  of 
*aarpo?.dJ3og,  lit.  taking 
stars,  < aarpov,  a star,  + 
iapftaveiv,  haflelv,  take.] 

1.  An  obsolete  astro- 
nomical instrument  of 
different  forms,  used 
for  taking  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  or  stars, 
and  for  making  other 
astronomical  observa- 
tions. The  name  was  ap- 
plied to  any  instrument 
with  a graduated  circle 
or  circles,  but  more  especial- 


Sir  Francis  Drake’s  Astrolabe. 
Royal  Naval  College,  England. 


ly  to  one  intended  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  Some  astro- 
labes were  armillary  spheres  of  complicated  construction, 
while  others  were  planispheres  intended  to  measure  the 
altitude  only.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  as- 
trolabe was  in  navigation,  for  which  it  was  superseded  by 
Hadley’s  quadrant  and  sextant. 

My  art  cannot  err ; 

If  it  does,  I’ll  burn  my  astrolabe. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  ii.  2. 
2.  A stereographie  projection  of  the  sphere, 
either  upon  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  eye 
being  supposed  to  be  in  the  pole  of  the  world, 
or  upon  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  eye 
being  in  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  equi- 
noctial and  the  horizon, 
astrolabyt,  n.  Same  as  astrolabe. 
astrolatry  (as-trol'a-tri),  n.  [=  F.  astroldtrie, 
< Gr.  aarpov,  a star,  + Aar  pda,  worship : see  la- 
tria.  Cf.  idolatry.]  Worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  stars,  the  sun,  etc. 
astrolithology  (as'tro-li-thol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aarpov,  a star,  + Mdog,  a stone,  + -i-oyla,  < li- 
yeiy,  speak:  see  -ology.  Cf.  lithology.]  The 
scientific  study  of  aerolites  or  meteoric  stones, 
astrologer  (as-trol'o-jer),  n.  [<  ME.  astrolo- 
ger, -ere  (with  suffix  -er  as  in  astronomer,  etc. ; 
cf.  astrologian),  < L.  astrologus,  < Gr.  aarpo'Xo- 
yog,  an  astronomer,  later  an  astrologer:  see 
astrology.]  If.  An  astronomer;  an  observer 
of  the  stars. 

A worthy  astrologer,  by  perspective  glasses,  hath  found  in 
the  stars  many  things  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Raleigh. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  determine  the  influence 
of  the  stars  on  persons,  events,  qualities,  etc. 

Astrologers  that  future  fates  foreshow.  Pope. 

astrologiant  (as-tro-16'ji-an),  n.  [<  ME.  astro- 
logien,  < OF.  astrologien =Pr.  astrolotyian,  < LL. 
astrologia,  astrology;  L.,  astronomy:  see  astrol- 
ogy and  -an.]  Same  as  astrologer. 
astrologic  (as-tro-loj'ik),  a.  Same  as  astrologi- 
cal: as,  “no  astrologic  wizard,”  Jfryden. 
astrological  (as-tro-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  aarpo- 
^oymog,  < aarpofoyia : see  astrology.]  Pertain- 
ing to  astrology;  professing  or  practising  as- 
trology. _ 

astrologically  (as-tro-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
astrological  manner ; by  means  of  or  according 
to  astrology. 

astrologize  (as-trol'o-jiz),  v.  ; pret.  and  pp. 
astrologized,  ppr.  astrologizing.  [<  astrology  + 
-ize.]  I.  intrans.  To  practise  astrology. 


astronomer 

II.  trans.  To  ascertain  by  means  of  astrology. 

Also  spelled  astrologise. 

astrologuet  (as'tro-log),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
and  ME.  astrolog,  K F.  astrologue,  < L.  astrolo- 
gus, < Gr.  aarpoUyog-.  see  astrology.]  An  as- 
trologer. if  XJrfey. 

astrology  (as-trol'o-ji),  n.  [<  ME.  astrology, 
astrologie,  < OF.  a'strologie  = Sp.  astrologia  = 
Pg.  It.  astrologia,  < L.  astrologia,  < Gr.  acrpofo- 
yta,  astronomy,  later  astrology,  < aarpolAyo g,  an 
astronomer,  lit.  speaking  about  stars,  < aarpov,  a 
star,  + Xeyetv,  speak : see  -ology.]  1 . The  science 
or  doctrine  of  the  stars  ; practical  astronomy; 
astronomy  in  its  earliest  form.  The  term  is  now 
restricted  in  meaning  to  the  pseudo-science  or  art  which 
assumes  that  the  heavenly  bodieB  exert,  according  to  their 
relative  positions  at  certain  times,  a direct  influence  upon 
human  life  and  destiny,  and  which  proposes  to  determine 
in  any  given  case  what  this  influence  is,  and  thus  to 
foretell  the  future.  Thus,  one’s  temperament  was  ascribed 
to  the  planet  under  which  he  was  bom,  as  saturnine  from 
Saturn,  jovial  from  Jupiter,  mecurial  from  Mercury,  etc.; 
and  the  virtues  of  herbs,  gems,  and  medicines  were  sup- 
posed  to  be  due  to  their  ruling  planets.  There  are  four 
branches  of  astrology : horary  astrology,  that  branch  of 
the  art  which  shows  how  to  answer  questions  by  the  figure 
of  the  heavens  at  the  moment  when  the  question  arises  ; 
mundane  astrology,  that  branch  of  astrology  which 
professes  to  foretell  human  affairs ; genethliac  as- 
trology, astrology  applied  to  determining  the  destiny 
of  a person  from  the  configuration  of  the  planets  at 
his  birth ; and  astrometeorology,  which  professes  to 
predict  natural  effects,  as  changes  of  the  weather,  winds, 
storms,  etc. 

Judiciary  or  judicial  astrology,  which  we  commonly  call 
simply  astrology,  is  that  which  pretends  to  foretell  moral 
events.  Chambers,  Cyclopedia. 

2).  An  old  name  for  the  plant  bistort,  Poly- 
gonum Bislorta. 

Astrolophida  (as-tro-lof'i-da),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aarpov,  a star,  + TAftog,  a crest,  4-  Ada.]  A 
genus  of  radiolarians,  representing  a special 
family,  the  Astrolophididce. 

Astrolophididse  (as//tro-lo-fid'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  \ Astrolophida  +*  -4dce .]  A family  of 
acantharian  radiolarians  with  a skeleton  hav- 
ing a varying  number  of  spicules  irregularly 
distributed,  consisting  of  the  genera  Astro- 
lophida and  hitholophida : synonymous  with 
Actinellida.  Haeckel. 

astromancy  (as'tro-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  aarpo- 
pavreia,  (.  aarpov,  a star,  + pavreia , divination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  the  stars ; astrology, 
astrometeorological  (as//tr6-me/''te-o-rp-loj  'i- 
kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  astrometeorology. 
astrometeorologist  (as'/tr6-me//tf-9-rol'd-jist), 
n.  One  who  believes  in  or  practises  astrome- 
teorology. 

astrometeorology  (as,/tr6-me',te-o-rol'd-ji),  n. 
[<  Gr.  aarpoF,  a star,  + pereapo?j>yta,  meteorol- 
ogy: see  meteorology.]  1.  The  pretended  art  of 
foretelling  the  weather  and  its  changes  from 
the  aspects  and  configurations  of  the  moon  and 
stars:  a branch  of  natural  astrology. — 2.  Prog- 
nostication of  the  weather  from  the  appearance 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

astrometer  (as-trom'e-t&r),  n.  [<  Gr.  aarpov, 
a star,  + phpov,  a measure.]  An  instrument 
designed  to  measure  the  relation,  brightness, 
or  apparent  magnitude  of  the  stars,  it  was  in- 
vented by  Sir  John  Herschel.  By  it  an  image  of  Jupiter, 
the  moon,  or  some  other  object  of  recognized  brightness 
is  brought  into  direct  comparison  with  a star,  so  that  star 
and  image  are  seen  in  the  same  direction.  By  adjusting 
the  distance  of  the  image  so  that  it  appears  equal  in 
brightness  to  the  star,  and  by  measuring  this  distance,  the 
luster  of  the  star  is  readily  determined. 

astrometry  (as-trorn'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  aarpov, 
a star,  + -perpla,  < phpov,  a measure.]  The 
measurement  of  the  motion,  distance,  and 
relative  position  of  the  stars. 

Astronesthes  (as-tro-nes'thez),  n.  [NL.,  irreg. 

< aarpov,  a star(-fish),  + sauio,  I eat.]  A 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Astroneslhidse. 

Astronesthidae  (as-tro-nes'thi-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Astronesthes  + -idee.]  A family  of  fishes,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Astronesthes.  They  have  a 
claviform  body ; the  supramaxillaries  as  well  as  intermax- 
illaries  enter  into  the  upper  arch  of  the  mouth ; a hyoid 
barbel  is  developed ; the  dorsal  fin  is  in  advance  of  the 
anal ; and  there  is  an  adipose  fin. 

astronomer  (as-tron'o-mer),  n.  [<  ME.  astron- 
omer, earlier  astronomyer  (with  suffix  -er ; ef. 
astronomian ),  < L.  astronomia:  see  astronomy 
and  -er1,  and  cf.  astrologer.]  1.  One  who  is 
versed  iu  astronomy;  a scientific  observer  of 
the  stars;  a student  of  the  laws  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  or  the  principles  by  which  their 
motions  are  regulated,  with  their  various  phe- 
nomena.— 2+.  An  astrologer:  as,  “ astronomers 

foretell  it,”  Shah.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  1 Astronomer 

Royal,  the  official  title  of  the  astronomers  in  charge  of 
the  two  royal  observatories  of  Great  Britain,  Greenwich 
and  Edinburgh. 


astronomian 

astronomiant  (as-tro-no'mi-an),  n.  [<  ME.  as- 

tronomien,  astronomyen,  < OF.  astronomien  = 
Pr.  astronomian,  < ML.  as  if  *astronomianus,  < 
L.  astronomia : see  astronomy  and  -an.}  An 
astronomer ; any  one  having  knowledge  of  the 
stars. 

Astronomians  came  from  the  East.  Wyclif,  Mat.  ii.  1. 

astronomic  (as-tro-nom'ik),  a.  [=  F.  astrono- 
mique,  < L.  astronomicus,  < Gr.  aorpovopmAg,  < 
aorpovopia,  astronomy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
^.astronomy : as,  astronomic  facts, 
astronomical  (as-tro-nom'i-kal),  a.  [<  astro- 
nomic + -at.  j Pertaining  or  related  to  astron- 
omy ; connected  with  or  relating  to  astronomic 
observation  or  research.-  Astronomical  chronol- 
ogy. See  chronology. — Astronomical  clock,  a clock 
which  keeps  sidereal  time.— Astronomical  column, 
day,  horizon,  etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Astronomical  lan- 
tern, a lamp  having  a glass  or  paper  screen  on  which  a 
celestial  map  is  drawn.— Astronomical  signs,  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac. — Astronomical  year.  See  year. 
astronomically  (as-tro-nom'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  astronomical  manner ; by  means  of  astron- 
omy, or  according  to  astronomic  principles  or 
methods. 

astronomicont  (as-tro-nom'i-kon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aorpovopiKov,  nent.  of  aorpovopiKAg : see  astro- 
nomic.} A treatise  on  the  stars, 
astronomies  (as-tro-nom'iks),  n.  [PL  of  as- 
tronomic: see  -zcs.]  Astronomy. 

The  laws  of  Gravitation,  Statics,  Acoustics,  Chernies, 
Optics,  Pneumatics,  Magnetics,  Astronomic*  . . . are  all 
reducible  to  numerical  language. 

G.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  310,  App. 

astronomize  (as-tron'o-mlz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  astronomized,  ppr.  astronOmizmg.  [<  Gr. 
aorpovopi&iv,  study  astronomy,  be  an  astrono- 
mer, < dorprwouor,  astronomer:  see  astronomy.} 
To  study  astronomy;  apply  tbe  principles  of 
astronomy.  Also  spelled  astronomise. 

They  astronomized  in  caves. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  7. 

astronomy  (as-tron'o-mi),  n.  [<  ME.  astrono- 
mic, astronemie  (also  contr.  astrony),  < OF.  astro- 
nomic, < L.  astronomia,  < Gr.  dorpovopia,  astron- 
omy, < aorpovopog,  an  astronomer,  lit.  ‘ star-ar- 
ranging’ (with  ref.  to  classifying  or  mapping 
the  stars  or  constellations),  < aorpov,  a star,  + 
vepeiv,  distribute,  arrange : see  name.}  1 . The 
science  which  describes  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  explains  their  apparent  motions,  etc.  That 
part  of  the  science  which  gives  a description  of  the  mo- 
tions, figures,  periods  of  revolution,  and  other  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  called  descriptive  astronomy ; that 
part  which  teaches  how  to  observe  their  motions,  figures, 
periodical  revolutions,  distances,  etc.,  and  how  to  use  the 
necessary  instruments,  is  called  practical  astronomy ; and 
that  part  which  explains  the  causes  of  their  motions,  and 
demonstrates  the  laws  by  which  those  causes  operate,  is 
termed  physical  astronomy. 

2f.  Astrological  skill. 

Not  from  the  stars  do  I my  judgment  pluck, 

And  yet  methinks  I have  astronomy. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xiv 

Nautical  astronomy.  See  nautical. 

Astropecten  (as-tro-pek'ten),  it.  [NT,..  < Gr. 
aorpov,  star,  + L.  pecten,  comb:  see  Pecten.}  A 
genus  of  starfishes,  typical  of  the  family  Astro- 
pectinidai. 

Astropectinidae  (as^tro-pek-tin ' i -de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Astropecten  (-tin-)  4-  -idw.}  A family  of 
starfishes,  typified  by  tbe  genus  Astropecten. 
They  have  a dorsal  keleton  formed  of  raised  ossicles  and 
somewhat  irregular,  the  teeth  saillant  from  the  ventral 
surface,  no  anus,  no  interbrachial  system,  and  the  ambu- 
lacra biserial  and  conic.  The  family  includes  the  genera 
Astropecten , Luidia,  and  Ctenodiscus. 

astrophelt,  n.  See  astrofel. 

Astrophiura  (as//tro-fi-u'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aorpov,  a star,  + NL.  Ophmra,  q.  v.]  A genus 
of  sand-stars  representing  a generalized  form, 
typical  of  the  family  Astrophiuridai. 
Astrophiuridse  (as^tro-fi-u/ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Astrophiura  + -idw.}  A family  of  sand-stars, 
order  Ophiuroidea,  typified  by  Astrophiura.  They 
have  arms,  with  an  ophiuroid  disk,  included  in  a pen- 
tagonal body,  a very  broad  interbrachial  cavity,  ambula- 
cral  pores  separated  by  septa  perpendicular  to  the  rays, 
and  the  oral  armature  without  teeth. 

astrophotography  (as,/trb-fo-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [< 
Gr.  aorpov,  a star,  + photography.}  The  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  the  delineation  or 
record  of  solar  spots,  the  moon’s  disk,  the 
planets,  and  the  nebulae,  and  especially  to  the 
mapping  of  the  heavens, 
astrophotometer  (as,,tro-fo-tom,e-ter),  n.  [< 
Gr.  aorpov,  a star,  + <j>ag  (<j>wr-),  light,  + perpov, 
a measure:  see  photometer.}  A device  fitted  to 
a telescope  for  comparing  the  brightness  of  a 
star  with  a standard  light, 
astrophotometrical  (as,,tro-f6-to-met'ri-kal), 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  astrophotometer  or  its 


Oral  Skeleton  of  Astro- 
phyton, an  ophiurian, 
seen  from  within. 

d,  d,  vertebral  or  axial 
ossicles  of  ray;  e,  inter- 
ambulacral  pieces ; /, 
torus  angularis ; h,  posi- 
tion of  nervous  collar 
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use ; obtained  or  made  by  means  of  the  astro- 
photometer. 

astrophyllite  (as-tro-fil'it),  «.  [<  Gr.  aorpov, 

a star,  + (jtv'Phov,  a leaf,  + - ite 2.]  A mineral  of 
a bronze-  or  gold-yellow  color  and  micaceous 
structure,  sometimes  found  in  tabular  triclinic 
crystals.  It  is  a silicate  of  iron  and  manganese,  with 
potassium,  sodium,  and  also  some  titanium.  It  is  found 
in  Norway,  Greenland,  and  Colorado, 
astrophysical  (as-tro-fiz'i-kai),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  astrophysics. 

astrophysics  (as'tro-fiz-iks),  n.  [<  Gr.  aorpov, 
star,  + E.  physics.}  Astronomical  physics. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  “new  astronomy,”  because  it 
has  come  into  prominence  within  the  past  half-century, 
and  is  made  possible  only  by  the  new  improvements  in 
physical  apparatus.  It  deals  with  the  physical  phenom- 
ena and  characteristics  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  such  as 
their  luminosity  and  variations  of  brightness,  etc. 

Astrophytidse  (as-tro-fit'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Astrophyton  + -idw.}  A family  of  ophiurians, 
of  the  order  Ophiuroidea,  containing  those  which 
have  branching  arms.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Miryalew. 

Astrophyton  (as-trof'i-ton),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aorpov,  star,  + tjtvrov,  plant.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Astrophytidw, 
containing  the  gorgon’s- 
head,  basket-fish,  or  sea-bas- 
*ket,  Astrophyton  scutatum. 

Astrorhiza  (as-tro-ri'za),  n. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  aorpov,  star,  + 
pit(a,  root.]  A genus  of  fora- 
miniferous  rhizopods,  typi- 
cal of  tbe  family  Astrorhizi- 
dm  and  the  subfamily  Astro- 
rhizinas.  The  species  are  of 
considerable  size. 

Astrorhizidaa  (as-tro-riz'i- 
de), n.pl.  [NL.,< Astrorhiza 
+ -idw.}  A family  of  rhizo- 
pods with  the  test  invariably  peristomiai' piatSTo ,’  pal 
composite,  usually  of  large  la  aneuians. 
size  and  monothalamous,  often  branched  or 
radiate,  sometimes  segmented  by  constriction 
of  the  walls,  but  seldom  or  never  truly  septate. 
The  polythalamous  forms  are  never  symmetri- 
cal. 

Astrorhizina  (as'Tro-ri-zl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Astrorhiza  + -inw.}  ' A subfamily  of  Astrorhi- 
zidat,  characterized  by  thick  walls  composed  of 
sand  or  mud  but  slightly  cemented, 
astroscope  (as'tro-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  aorpov,  a star, 
+ oKonelv,  view:  see  astroscopy.}  An  astro- 
nomical instrument  composed  of  two  cones  on 
the  surfaces  of  which  the  constellations  with 
their  stars  are  delineated.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  a substitute  for  the  celestial  globe, 
astroscopyt  (as-tros'ko-pi),  n.  [<  MGr.  aorpo- 
osorda,  observation  of  the  stars,  < Gr.  aorpov,  a 
star,  + -osoKia,  < enoireiv,  view.]  Observation 
of  the  stars. 

astrotheology  ■(as/'tr6-the-ol/o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aorpov , a star,  + 6t.o/,oyta,  theology:  see  theol- 
ogy.} Natural  theology  founded  on  the  obser- 
vation of  the  celestial  bodies.  Derham. 
astructivet  (as-truk'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  astructus, 
pp.  of  astruere,  build  in  addition,  add  (<  ad,  to, 
-l-  struere,  heap  up,  pile),  + -ive.  Of.  destruc- 
tive.} Building  up  ; erecting ; constructive : 
opposed  to  destructive. 

The  true  method  of  Christian  practice  is  first  destructive, 
then  astructive.  . . . “Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well.” 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  Korn.  xii.  2. 
astrut  (a-strut'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [ME. 
astrut,  astrout,  astrote,  o strut,  on  strut ; < as  + 
strut.}  Strutting ; pompous.  [Bare.] 

Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  268; 
astucious  (as-tu'shus),  a.  [<  F.  astucieux,  as- 
tute, < astuce,  astuteness,  < L.  astutia,  astute- 
ness, < astutus,  astute:  see  astute.}  Astute; 
subtle ; designing.  Also  spelled  astutious. 

Louis,  . . . like  all  astucious  persons,  was  as  desirous 
of  looking  into  the  hearts  of  others  as  of  concealing  his 
own.  Scott , Quentin  Durward,  ix. 

astueiously  (as-tu'shus-li),  adv.  Astutely, 
astucity  (as-tu'si-ti),  n.  [<  astuci-ous  + -ty.} 
The  quality  of  being  astute ; astuteness. 

With  astucity,  with  swiftness,  with  audacity. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  i.  3. 

astunt,  v.  t.  See  aston. 

Astur  (as'ter),  n.  [LL.  astur,  ML.  also  astor, 
austur,  etc.,  a goshawk:  see  austringer.}  A 
genus  of  hawks,  formerly  called  star-hawks  or 
goose-hawks,  now  goshawks,  of  large  size,  with 
short  rounded  wings,  long  tail,  moderately  long 
legs,  and  the  beak  festooned  but  not  toothed. 
The  European  goshawk  is  A.  palumbarius  ; the  American 


astylar 

is  A.  atricapillus ; there  are  other  species,  grading  in  size 
down  to  the  species  of  Accipiter,  so  that  the  limits  of  the 


American  Goshawk  { Astur  atricapillus ). 

genus  are  indefinite.  The  word  has  been  used  w ith  much 
latitude  for  various  hawks  and  hawk-like  birds.  Also 
spelled  Aster. 

Asturian  (as-tu'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sp.  Astu- 
riano,  < Asturias,  Asturia,  < L.  Asturia,  the 
country  of  the  Astures,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  < Astur,  an  Asturian.  Cf.  Astura,  a riv- 
er in  Asturia,  now  the  Esla.}  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  ancient  Asturia  or  modem  Asturias,  a 
northwestern  province  of  Spain,  on  the  bay 
of  Biscay. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Asturia. 
Asturina  (as-tu-ri'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Astur  + 
-ina.}  A genus  of  comparatively  small  Amer- 
ican hawks,  of  the  buteonine  division,  the  adults 
of  which  have  somewhat  the  pattern  of  plumage 
of  the  goshawks,  to  which,  however,  they  are 
not  specially  related : synonymous  with  Astu- 
risca  (Sundevall,  1872).  One  species,  A.  plagiata, 
occurs  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are  several  others 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

Asturinse  (as-tu-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Astur  + 
-incc.}  A subfamily  or  other  group  of  hawks 
having  the  genus  Astur  as  its  central  figure : 
synonymous  with  Accipitrinw.  The  name  is  used 
with  great  latitude,  and  is  incapable  of  exact  definition. 
In  Sundevall’s  classification,  for  example,  it  is  a family  of 
his  Hemcroharpages , more  than  coextensive  with  Falco- 
nidee. 

asturine  (as't6r-in),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  asturi - 
nus : see  Astur  and  -ine1.]  I.  a.  Like  or  lik- 
ened to  a hawk,  especially  of  the  genus  Astur ; 
accipitrine. 

II.  n.  An  American  hawk  of  the  genus  As- 
turina. 

Asturisca  (as-tu-ris'ka),  n.  [NL.,  < Astur  + 
dim.  -isca.~\  Same  as  Asturina. 
astute  (as-tut'),  a,  [<  L.  astutus,  cunning, 
crafty,  < astus,  cunning,  craft.]  Of  keen  pene- 
tration or  discernment ; cunning ; sagacious. 

That  astute  little  lady  of  Curzon  Street.  Thackeray. 

Mighty  clever  you  gentlemen  think  you  are ! . . . 
Acute  and  astute , why  are  you  not  also  omniscient? 

Charlotte  Bronte , Shirley,  xx. 
= Syn.  Sagacious,  Sage,  Knowing,  Astute , Subtle.  Saga- 
cious and  sage  are  used  only  in  good  senses,  and  when  ap- 
plied to  persons  generally  suggest  the  wisdom  of  age  or 
experience.  The  knowing  man  has  wide  knowledge  and 
often  penetration.  The  word  knowing  has  also  a humor- 
ous cast : as,  he  gave  me  a knowing  wink ; it  may  be  used 
ironically : as,  he  is  a little  too  knowing,  that  is,  lie  thinks 
he  knows  more  than  he  does;  it  may  be  used  of  knowing 
more  than  one  has  a right  to  know ; it  sometimes  suggests 
a disposition  to  make  ill  use  of  knowledge : as,  a knowing 
leer.  Astute  is  often  the  same  as  sagacious,  but  is  sus- 
ceptible of  an  unfavorable  sense  in  the  direction  of  a nar- 
row shrewdness,  slyness,  or  cunning ; it  often  means  a 
sagacity  that  knows  how  to  be  silent ; it  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  looks.  Subtle,  in  its  good  sense,  implies  great 
acuteness,  delicacy,  or  refinement  in  mental  action : as,  a 
subtle  reasoner.  For  its  bad  sense,  see  cunning. 

Another  effect  of  public  instability  is  the  unreasonable 
advantage  it  gives  to  the  sagacious,  the  enterprising,  and 
the  monied  few,  over  the  industrious  and  uninformed  mass 
of  the  people.  A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  62. 

Let  time,  that  makes  you  homely,  make  you  sage. 

Parnell,  To  an  Old  Beauty,  1.  35. 

Not  every  one,  knowing  as  he  may  be,  knows  when  his 
question  is  answered.  Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  84. 

No  ambassadors  to  Western  Courts  were  so  instructed, 
so  decorous,  so  proud,  so  astute  as  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sadors. D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  ii. 

A subtle  disputant  on  creeds. 

Byron,  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

astutely  (as-tut'li),  adv.  In  an  astute  manner ; 

shrewdly;  sharply;  cunningly, 
astuteness  (as-tut'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing astute  ; cunning;  shrewdness. 

All  so  smooth  and  fair, 

Even  Paul’s  astuteness  sniffed  no  harm  i’  the  world. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  14b. 

astylar  (a-stiTfir),  a.  [<  Gr.  liarv'kae,  without 
pillars  or  columns  (<  a-  priv.  + orv'kor,  a col- 
umn : see  style2),  + -ar.}  In  arch.,  having  no 
columns. 


astyllen 

astyllent  (as-til'en),  n.  [W.  astyllen:  see 
astel. J A small  temporary  dam  or  partition, 
made  either  of  branches  or  twigs  interlaced,  or 
perhaps  sometimes  of  a simple  piece  of  board, 
and  used  either  to  check  the  flow  of  water 
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aswought,  adv.  or  a.,  orig.  p.  a.  [ME.,  also 
aswogh,  aswowe,  iswowe,  iswoge,  < AS.  geswogen, 
senseless,  swooned  (cf.  geswogung , swooning), 
pp.  of  swogan,  overgrow,  choke : see  ' ’ 
In  a swoon : aswoon. 


underground  or  to  separate  ore  from  refuse  or  aswoundt,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3  + 
attle  on  the  surface.  [Eng.]  swound  for  swoon : see  swound,  and  cf . aswoon 

asunder  (a-sun  der),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  [<  ME.  aswooned.]  In  a swoon ; aswoon 
a sundtr,  o sunder,  on  sunder,  etc.,  < AS.  on  sun-  asylet  (a-sil')  n.  " — 


asystaton 

applied  to  those  unios  or  river-mussels  which 
have  the  hinge  free  and  the  valves  consequently 
movable,  as  is  usual  in  the  genus  Unto.  Dr. 
wough.]  * Isaac  Lea. 

asymptote  (as'im-tot),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  aa-'vu- 
wrarof,  not  close,  not  falling  together,  < d-  priv. 
+ avv,  together,  + irrurdp,  falling,  apt  to  fall,  < 


[<  ME.  asile,  < F.  asile,  < L. 

r - +u*gmm;  meiHjm.]  An  old  form  of  asylum. 

_a^.a'r1t: Lfl:l',art  or  either  in  asylum  (a-si'lum),  n.  [_<  L.  asylum,  a sanctu- 

ary* asylum,  < Gr.  davkov,  an  asylum,  neut.  of 


dran,  apart:  see  a3  and  sunder,']  1,  In  or  into  ^asylum:  see  asylum.] 


position  or  in  direction : said  of  two  or  more 
things : as,  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 

The  vanguard  and  rear-guard  were  above  hall  a league 
asunder,  with  the  cavalgada  between  them. 

Irving , Granada,  p.  78v 

2.  In  or  into  a divided  state;  into  separate 
parts ; in  pieces : as,  to  tear,  rend,  break,  burst, 
or  cut  asunder. 

The  Lord  . . . hath  cut  asunder  the  cords  of  the  wicked. 

Ps.  cxxix.  4. 

What  a plaguing  thing  it  is  to  have  a man's  mind  torn 
asunder  by  two  projects  of  equal  strength. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  31. 

Ties  the  strongest,  influences  the  sweetest,  seem  falling 
asunder  as  smoking  flax.  B.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  405. 

3.  Separately;  apart.  [Archaic.] 

It  was  impossible  to  know  them  asunder. 

Defoe,  Plague,  p.  264. 

asura  (as'o-ra),  n.  [<  Skt.  asura,  spiritual ; as 
a noun,  a spirit,  later  a demon  (Hind,  asur) ; 

as,  he,  with  which  are  connected  E.  am,  are : 
see  be,  ens.]  In  Hindu  mythol.,  one  of  a class 
of  demons  in  perpetual  hostility  to  the  gods : 
parallel  to  a Titan  or  an  afrit, 
aswail  (as'wal),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  native  name 
of  the  sloth-bear  of  India,  Helursus  or  Prochilus 


<*°t/ ailllij  \ vji.  iLuuAAJVj  dii  dsyium,  neut.  oi 
acmAof,  safe  from  violence,  < a-  priv.  + oily, 
also  cvkov,  a right  of  seizure,  perhaps  related 
to  or cvkov  = L.  spolium,  spoil:  see  spoil.]  1.  A 
sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge  where  criminals 
and  debtors  formerly  sought  shelter  from  jus- 
tice, and  from  which  they  could  not  he  taken 
without  sacrilege. 

So  sacred  was  the  church  to  some  that  it  had  the  right 
of  an  asylum  or  sanctuary.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

Hence — 2.  Inviolable  shelter;  protection  from 
pursuit  or  arrest ; security  of  the  person : as, 
the  right  of  asylum,  that  is,  of  furnishing  such 
protection.  Most  Grecian  temples  had  anciently  this 
right,  and  the  custom,  following  Jewish  analogies,  passed 
into  the  Christian  church.  Prom  the  fourth  century 
the  churches  had  widely  extended  rights  of  asylum,  but 
modem  legislation  has  nearly  everywhere  ended  the  cus- 
tom. (See  sanctuary.)  In  international  law,  the  right 
of  asylum  was  formerly  claimed  for  the  houses  of  ambas- 
sadors. The  term  now  specifically  signifies  the  right  of 
one  state  to  receive  and  shelter  persons  accused  of  crimes, 
or  especially  of  political  offenses,  committed  in  another. 
See  extradition. 

3.  Any  place  of  retreat  and  security. 

Earth  has  no  other  asylum  for  them  than  its  own  cold 
boson-  Southey. 

Specifically — 4.  An  institution  for  receiving, 
maintaining,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  persons  suffering  from 
bodily  defects,  mental  maladies,  or  other  mis- 
fortunes: as,  an  orphan-nsi/htw  ; an  asylum  f or 
the  blind,  for  the  insane,  etc. ; a magdalen 
asylum. 

asymbolia  (as-im-bo'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + ovpftokov,  symbol.]  1.  Inability  to 
recognize  the  nature  of  an  object  by  the  sense 
of  touch. — 2.  Inability  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  signs. 

asymmetralt  (a-sim'e-tral),  a.  Same  as  asym- 
metrous. 


Aswail,  or  Sloth-bear  ( Melursus  labiatus). 

labiatus.  It  is  an  uncouth,  unwieldy  animal,  with  very 
long  black  hair,  and  inoffensive  when  not  attacked.  Owing 
to  its  exceeding  sensitiveness  to  heat,  it  confines  itself  to  . 

its  den  during  the  day.  It  never  eats  vertebrate  animals  + metric  system,  in  crystal.,  same  as  triclinic  system. 
except  when  pressed  by  hunger,  its  usual  diet  consisting  asvmmptrioa  1 ('as-i-met/ri-kal'i  a Ov 

of  roots,  bees'  nests,  grubs,  snails,  ants,  etc.  Its  flesh  is  w ^ (a  181 + LLl  Zi  , f j,’  - 

used  for  food,  and  its  fat  is  highly  valued  for  the  lubrica-  Priv*  'a  ' ^ symmetrical.  Ct.  a, 

f lOtl  of  tho  ilolinnfn  nlool  ii?nnl,  f ..  ......  1 lift.  


asymmetric  (as-i-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
(a-18)  + symmetric.  Cf.  asymmetrous.]  Desti- 
tute of  symmetry;  not  symmetrical.— Asym- 


tion  of  the  delicate  steel-work  in  gun-locks.  When  cap 
tured  young  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  can  be  taught  to  per- 
form  many  curious  tricks. 

aswarm  (a-swarm'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 
a3  + swarm.]  In  a swarm ; swarming. 
Carnival-time, — another  providence  I 
The  town  a-swarm  with  strangers. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  73. 

aswasht,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.,  also  asivasshe,  a sosshe,  ashosshe;  < a3 


priv.  (a-18)  + symmetrical.  Cf.  asymmetric.]  1. 
Not  symmetrical ; unsymmetrieal. 

In  some  Cetacea,  the  bones  about  the  region  of  the  nose 
are  unequally  developed,  and  the  skull  becomes  asymmet- 
rical. Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  30. 

2f.  In  math.,  not  having  commensurability ; 
incommensurable. — 3.  Inharmonious;  not  re- 
concilable. Boyle.  [Rare.] 
asymmetrically  (as-i-met'ri-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
asymmetric  manner ; without  symmetry. 


* swash,  of  obscure  origin.]  ’slantingly;  aslant;  asymmetroust  (a-sim'e-trus),  a.  [<  Gr.  defy- 

. /„.e  -i__i  • \ i , ° •. , 4 ’ UETnnr.  mp.ommAriRiirn.n \d  ni«Tvrnr»m*tirm«+c»  < n- 


oblique;  (of  looking)  askant  and  with  scorn. 
Cotgrave. 

asway  (a-swa'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a 3 
+ stray.]  In  a swaying  state ; rocking  from 
side  to  side.  ’ 6 

aswevet,  V.  t.  [ME.  asweven,  stupefy,  < AS. 
aswebban,  soothe,  still,  put  to  death,  < a-,  in- 
tensive, + swebban,  put  to  sleep,  < swefan, 
sleep : see  sweven.]  To  stupefy,  as  by  terror. 
So  astonyed  and  asweved, 

Was  every  vertu  in  my  heved. 

Chaucer , House  of  Fame,  1.  549. 
aswim  (a-swim '),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 
a 8 + swim.]  Swimming;  overflowing;  afloat, 
aswing  (a-swing'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 
a3  + swing.]  In  a swinging  state ; asway. 
aswoon  (a-swon'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 
ME.  aswoun,  aswown,  aswoune,  aswowne,  also  a 
swoune,  on  swoune,  in  swoune,  taken,  as  in  mod. 
E.,  as  prep,  with  noun  (a3  + swoon),  hut  origi- 
nating in  aswowen  for  tswowen,  the  fuller  form 
of  aswowe,  iswowe,  orig.  pp. : see  aswougk.  Cf . 
aslope,  alight1.]  In  a swoon. 

And  with  this  word  she  fell  to  ground 
Aswoon.  Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  iv. 

Because  I fell  asivoon, 

I think  you’ll  do  the  like. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar , in  Child’s  Ballads,  V.  203. 

aswooned  (a-swond'),  adv.  or  a.  [<  ME.  a- 
swoned,  iswouned,  occasional  var.  of  aswoune, 
etc. : see  aswoon  and  aswound.]  Aswoon. 


yerpog,  incommensurable,  disproportionate,  < a- 
priv.  + cvp/ierpog,  commensurate:  see  symmet- 
ric.] 1.  Incommensu- 
rate ; incommensurable. — 

2.  Asymmetrical. 

+ Also  asymmetral. 
asymmetry  (a-sim'e-tri), 
n. ; pi.  asymmetries  (-triz). 

[<  Gr.  daviuwrpia,  incom- 
mensurability, dispropor- 
tion^ aavygerpog:  see  asym- 
metrous. Cf.  symmetry.]  1. 

Want  of  symmetry  or  pro- 
portion. ' 

In  the  Elat-fishes  ( Pleuronec - 
tided),  the  skull  becomes  so  com- 
pletely distorted  that  the  two 
eyes  lie  on  one  side  of  the  body. 

...  In  certain  of  these  fishes, 
the  rest  of  the  skull  and  facial 
hones,  the  spine,  and  even  the 
limbs,  partake  in  this  asymme- 
try. Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  30. 

2f.  The  want  of  a com- 
mon measure  between  two 
quantities ; incommensu- 
rability. Barrow. 
asymphynote  (a  - situ ' fi  - 
not),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 

(a-18)  + symphynote.]  Not 
soldered  together  at  the  hack,  that  is,  at  the 
hinge : the  opposite  of  symphynote  (which  see) : 


Asymmetry  of  Skull  of 
Plaice  ( Platessa  ■vulga- 
ris), ixom.  above.  (The  dot- 
ted line  a b is  the  true  mor- 
phological median  line.) 

Or , Or,  position  of  the  two 
eyes  in  their  orbits;  Eth, 
ethmoid  ; Prf,  prefrontal  ; 
Fr,  left,  and  Erl,  right 
frontal ; Pa,  parietal ; SO, 
supra-occipital ; EpO,  epi- 
otic. 


mnreiv,  fall;  cf.  ov/eir'mTeiv,  fall  together,  meet.] 
I.  a.  In  math.,  approaching  indefinitely  close, 
as  a line  to  a curve,  hut  never  meeting.  See  II. 

II.  n.  A straight  line  whose  distance  from  a 
curve  is  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  hut 
which  does  not  meet  the  curve  at  any  finite  dis- 
tance from  the  origin.  The  asymptote  is  often  de- 
nned  as  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  an  infinite  distance, 
and  this  definition  answers  for  Euclidean  space ; but,  in 
view  of  non-Euclidean  hypotheses,  it  is  preferable  to  de- 
fine  it  as  a common  chord  of  the  curve  and  the  absolute 
(which  see),,  and  thus  as  not  necessarily  a tangent. 

asymptotic  (as-im-tot'ik),  a.  Same  as  asymp- 
totical. . 1 

asymptotical  (as-im-tot'i-kal),  a.  [<  asymp- 
totic + -al.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  an  asymptote ; approaching  indefinite- 
ly near,  hut  never  meeting. 

In  these  perpetual  lines  and  curves  ran  the  asymptotical 
negotiation  from  beginning  to  end  — and  so  it  might  have 
run  for  two  centuries  without  hope  of  coincidence. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  465. 
Asymptotical  lines  or  curves,  lines  or  curves  which 
approach  indefinitely  close,  but  never  meet. 

asymptotically  (as-im-tot'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
asymptotical  manner ; in  a manner  so  as  gradu- 
ally to  approach  indefinitely  near,  though  never 
to  meet. 

The  theory  is  not  a thing  complete  from  the  first,  but  a 
thing  which  grows,  as  it  were,  asymptotically  towards 
certainty.  Tyndall. 

The  curve  approaches  . . . asymptotically. 

G.  M.  Minchin,  Statics,  I.  180. 
asynartete  (a-sin'ar-tet),  a.  [<  Gr.  aavvapryTog, 
not  united,  disconnected,  of  differing  meters, 
< a-  priv.  + * GwapryTog  (cf.  cwapryaig,  a junc- 
tion), verbal  adj.  of  ovvaprav,  hangup  with,  con- 
nect, < avv,  together,  + aprav,  join,  fasten,  re- 
lated to  apdpov,  joint,  L.  artus,  joint,  etc. : see 
arthritic,  article,  arm1,  etc.]  1.  Disconnected; 
not  fitted  or  adjusted. — 2.  In  anc.  pros.:  ( a ) 
With  interior  catalexis  at  the  end  of  a colon; 
procatalectic  or  dicatalectic : as,  an  asynartete 
verse,  meter,  or  period,  (ft)  Composed  of  cola 
of  different  kinds  of  feet ; episynthetic.  [Used 
in  this  latter  sense  ( h ) by  most  modern  writers  since  Bent- 
ley, the  former  sense  (a),  however,  being  restored  by  some 
writers  in  accordance  with  ancient  authority.]  Also  asyn- 
artetic. 

asjrnchronism  (a-sin'kro-nizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  d- 
priv.  (a-18)  4-  synchronism.]  Want  of  synchro- 
nism or  correspondence  in  time, 
asynchronous  (a-sin'kro-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  d- 
priv.  (a-18)  + synchronous.]  Not  coinciding 
in  time. 

asyndetic  (as-in-det'ik),  a.  [<  asyndeton  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  asyndeton, 
asyndeton  (a-sin'de-ton),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  aavv- 
Sstov,  asyndeton,  neut.  of  aavvilerog,  uncon- 
nected, without  conjunction,  < a-  priv.  + avvde- 
rog,  hound  together,  < cvvdeiv,  hind  together,  K 
avv,  together,  + <5 eiv,  hind.]  In  rhet.,  a figure 
of  speech  consisting  in  the  omission  of  connec- 
tives, as  in  the  following  passage  : 

Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast 
out  devils.  Mat.  x.  8. 

It  is  the  opposite  of  polysyndeton,  which  is  a multiplica- 
tion of  connectives. 

asyntactic  (as-in-tak'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aavvraitTog, 
not  ranged  together,  ungrammatical  (<  d-  priv. 

+ GvvraKTog,  verbal  adj.  of  Gwraaoew,  put  in 
order  together:  see  syntax),  + -ic.]  Loosely 
put  together;  irregular;  ungrammatical.  N. 
E.  D. 

asystatont  (a-sis'ta-ton),  n.  [<  Gr.  aavararog, 
incoherent,  incongruous,  < d-  priv.  + ovoTarog, 
verbal  adj.  of  axmaravai,  hold  together,  < avv, 
with,  + lardvai,  cause  to  stand,  mid.  iaraadai, 
stand.]  The  sophism  of  the  liar  (which  see,  un- 
der liar).  Formerly  erroneously  assistation. 


asystaton 

Assistation  [ asystaton ] is  a kind  of  caviling  not  consist- 
ing of  any  sure  ground,  as  if  a man  should  say  that  he  doth 
hold  his  peace  or  lyeth  or  knoweth  nothing,  another  by 
and  by  might  cavil  thereof  in  this  sort,  Ergo,  He  that 
holdeth  his  peace  speaketh,  he  that  lyeth  saith  truth,  he 
that  knoweth  nothing  knoweth  something.  Blundeville. 

asystole  (a-sis'to-le),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
ovotoMj,  systole!]  In  pathol. , that  condition 
in  which  a dilated  and  enfeebled  heart  remains 
continuously  filled  with  blood  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  the  left  ventricle  to  discharge  more 
than  a small  part  of  its  contents.  Also  called 
asystolism. 

asystolic  (as-is-tol'ik),  a.  [<  asystole  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  asystole ; characterized  by  or  af- 
fected with  asystole. 

asystolism  (a-sis'to-lizm),  n.  [<  asystole  + 
-ism.]  Same  as  asystole. 

asyzygetic  (a-siz-i-jet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  d-  priv. 
(a-18)  4-  syzygetic.]  Not  connected  t>y  a syzy- 
getic  relation. 

at  (at),  prep.  [<  ME.  at,  sometimes  att,  atte , et, 
< AS.  ce£  = OS.  a/  = OFries.  et  (in  combination 
also  at,  it)  = OHG.  az  = Icel.  at,  mod.  ath  = Sw. 
dt  = Dan.  ad  = Goth,  at  = L.  ad  (>  It.  a = Sp.  a 
= Pg.  a = F.  a),  to,  at,  = Skt.  adhi,  unto,  on. 
This  prep,  is  most  nearly  equiv.  to  to,  without 
the  orig.  implication  of  motion.  In  many  con- 
structions the  two  prepositions  interchange. 
In  many  E.  dialects  at  has  partly,  and  in  Scand. 
has  wholly,  displaced  to,  while  on  the  other 
hand  in  G.  to  ( zu ) has  wholly  displaced  at.  In 
L.  and  Rom.  the  form  cognate  with  at  covers 
all  the  uses  of  to  as  well  as  of  at,  and  extends 
partly  over  the  field  of  with.]  A preposition 


360 

E,eally,  sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me: — I don’t  re- 
member ever  to  have  had  the  honour — my  name  is  Saun- 
derson,  at  your  service.  Sheridan , The  Rivals,  v.  2. 

Success  would  place  a rich  town  at  their  mercy. 

Irving , Granada,  p.  35. 

The  ship  in  which  he  [Goldsmithl  had  taken  his  passage, 
having  got  a fair  wind  while  he  was  at  a party  of  pleasure, 
had  sailed  without  him.  Macaulay,  Goldsmith. 

3.  Of  relative  position:  implying  a point  in  an 
actual  or  possible  series,  and  hence  used  of  de- 


# ataxia 

ataman  (at'a-man),  n.  [Russ,  atamanu  = Pol. 
ataman,  also  hetman:  see  hetman.]  Same  as 
hetman. 

Any  member  could  be  chosen  chief  of  his  kurdn,  and 
any  chief  of  a kuren  could  be  chosen  Ataman. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  366. 
atamasco  (at-a-mas'ko),  n.  [Virginia  Ind.  Cf. 
Algonkian  radical  misk,  red.]  A bulbous 
plant,  Atamosco  Atamasco,  of  the  southern 
U.  S.,  bearing  a single  white,  lily-like  flower. 


gree,  price,  time,  order,  occasion,  etc. : as,  at  atamasco-lily  (at-a-mas'ko-liFi),  n.  Same  as 
the  beginning,  at  the  third  house  from  the  cor-  atamasco. 

ner,  at  nine  years  of  age,  at  seventy  degrees  in  ataraxia  (at-a-rak'si-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  drapaJ-ia, 


the  shade,  at  four  dollars  a yard,  at  ten  cents  a 
pound,  at  half  past  six,  at  midnight,  at  first,  at 
last,  etc. 

I’ll  take  them  at  your  own  price. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

At  present,  if  you  please,  we’ll  drop  the  subject. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  3. 

In  passing  through  the  gate  of  Elvira,  however,  he  ac- 
cidentally broke  his  lance  against  the  arch.  At  this,  cer- 
tain of  his  nobles  turned  pale,  for  they  regarded  it  as  an 
evil  omen.  Irving , Granada,  p.  108. 

[In  all  uses,  especially  in  those  last  mentioned,  at  is  very 
frequent  in  idiomatical  phrases  : as,  at  all,  at  most,  at 
least,  at  last,  at  length,  at  any  rate,  at  stake,  at  one,  at 
once,  at  large,  at  present,  etc.,  for  which  see  the  principal 
words,  all,  most,  least,  etc.] 

4f.  With  the  infinitive : To. 

Faire  gan  him  pray 
At  ride  thurgh  Ingland. 

Minot,  Poems  (ed.  Ritson),  p.  40. 
[Now  only  dialectal,  but  common  in  Middle  English,  and 
the  regular  use  in  Scandinavian,  to  which  the  English  use 
is  due.  A relic  of  this  use  remains  in  ado,  originally  at 
do.  See  ado.' 


of  extremely  various  use,  primarily  meaning  ’a-fc  c at),  pron.  and  coni.  An  obsolete  and  dia- 

u i i.  : i: a.: • :a-™1-P  ™ 7 » x ? • . 


to,  without  implication,  in  itself,  of  motion. 
It  expresses  position  attained  by  motion  to,  and  hence 
contact,  contiguity,  or  coincidence,  actual  or  approxi- 
mate, in  space  or  time.  Being  less  restricted  as  to  rela- 
tive position  than  other  prepositions,  it  may  in  different 
constructions  assume  their  office,  a.nd  so  become  equiva- 
lent, according  to  the  context,  to  in,  on,  near,  by,  about , 
under , over,  through,  from,  to,  toward,  etc. 

1.  Of  simple  local  position  : ( a ) With  verbs  of 
rest  (be,  live , etc.):  In,  on,  near,  by,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  context:  denoting  usually  a 


lectal  form  of  that. 
at-1.  [ME.  at -,  < AS.  ait-,  being  the  prep,  cet , 
E.  at,  in  comp,  with  a verb  (with  the  accent  on 
the  verb)  or  with  derivatives  of  a verb  (with  the 


calmness,  < drapanroq , calm,  impassive,  < a-  priv. 
+ Tapaurdq , verbal  adj.  of  rapaooeiv,  disturb.] 
Freedom  from  the  passions ; calmness  of  mind ; 
stoical  indifference : a term  used  by  the  Stoics 
and  Skeptics. 

Their  ataraxia  and  freedom  from  passionate  disturb- 
ances. Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

Gotama’s  Ataraxia  is  supreme  and  utter  immobility. 
The  mystic  quietism  which  determines  nothing,  denies 
nothing.  J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  I.  416. 

ataraxy  (at'a-rak-si),  n.  Same  as  ataraxia. 
atastet,  t>. 1.  [ME.,  < OP.  ataster,  < a-  + taster, 

taste : see  a-  and  taste.']  To  taste. 

But  now  is  tyme  that  thou  drynke  and  afa$t[e]  some  softe 
and  delitable  thinges.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  1. 

ataunt  (a-tant'),  adv.  [<  ME.  ataunt , atount , < 
OF.  autantj  altant  (mod.  F.  autant ),  as  much, 
so  much,  < al , another  (thing)  (<  L.  aliud , neut. 
of  alius,  other),  + tant , so  much,  < L.  tantum , 
neut.  of  tantus , so  much.]  If.  As  much  as 
possible. 

A dronglew  [var.  dronken]  foie  that  sparythe  for  no  dis- 
pence 

To  drynk  a-taunte  til  he  slepe  at  tabille. 

Lydgate,  Order  of  Fools,  1.  92. 
2.  Naut.,  with  all  sails  set;  fully  rigged — All 
ataunt,  or  all  ataunto,  said  of  a vessel  when  fully  rigged, 
with  all  the  upper  masts  and  yards  aloft. 

fiomo  oc 


. . n a a a wan  an  uie  upper  inaavs  auu  yams  aiuit. 

accent  on  the  prefix).]  A prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon  ataunto  (a-tan'to),  adv.  Same  as  ataunt,  2. 
PJJfVb  meaning  at,  close  to  to:  common  m atayic  (a_tav'ik),  a.  [=S . atamque  ; <L.  atoms 
Middle  English,  but  now  obsolete.  A relic  of  it  ,8ee  atavism)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  atavism; 

properly  a prefix,  but  is  the  preposition  merged  with  its  characterized  by  or  exhibiting  atavism , re- 
object. versionary. 


place  conceived  of  as  a mere  point:  as,  at  the  at-2.  [L.  at-,  assimilated  form  of  ad-  before  t;  atavism  (at'a-vizm),  n.  [=  P.  atavisme,  < L. 

‘ ‘ atoms,  a great-grandfather’s  grandfather,  an 

ancestor  (<  at-,  an  element  of  undetermined 
origin,  + avus,  a grandfather),  + -ism.]  1.  In 
Mol.,  reversion,  through  the  influence  of  hered- 
ity, to  ancestral  characters;  resemblance  ex- 
hibited by  a given  organism  to  some  remote 
ancestor;  the  return  to  an  early  or  original 
type  by  its  modified  descendants;  restoration 
of  structural  characters  which  have  been  lost  or 
obscured.  Atavism , to  some  slight  extent,  is  witnessed 
in  the  human  race,  when  children  exhibit  some  peculiarity 
of  grandparents,  or  of  still  more  remote  progenitors,  which 
has  skipped  one  or  more  generations. 

Of  tile  11.6%  of  children  horn  with  eyes  of  other  than 
the  parental  color,  a part  must  be  attributed  to  atavism , 
that  is,  to  intermittent  heredity.  Science,  IV.  367. 

2.  Iii  pathol.,  the  recurrence  of  any  peculiar- 
ity or  disease  of  a remote  aucestor. 
atavistic  (at-a-vis'tik),  a.  [As  atav-isrn  + -ist- 
ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  atavism; 
atavic. 

Theoretically  we  may  decompose  that  force  which  de- 
termines human  actions  and,  through  them,  social  phe- 
nomena, into  its  two  component  forces,  the  social  and  the 
atavistic  influence.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  275. 

In  an 


center,  at  the  top,  at  the  corner,  at  the  end,  in  OP.  and  ME.  reg.  reduced  to  a-,  later  re- 
at  the  next  station,  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  at  stored  to  at-,  as  in  attain,  attainder,  etc.]  An 
the  north  pole,  at  No.  48  Main  street,  etc.  So  assimilated  form  of  ad-  before  t,  as  in  attract, 
with  names  of  towns,  etc.:  as,  at  Stratford,  at  Lexington,  attend , etc. 

etc,;  but  if  the  city  is  of  great  size  in  is  commonly  used : _atai  M,,  _dta  fem.  sjng.  0f  -afi«  = E.  -ed2:  see 
as,  in  London,  m Pans,  m New  York;  unless,  again,  the  city  “ r'1*  ’j.-i  -i  a MAwT  o+ln  fan  A 

is  conceived  of  as  a mere  geographical  point : as,ourflnan-  -Cite  , andef.  -ade  .]  A suffix  m New  Latin  (and 
cial  interests  center  at  New  York.  The  place  implied  by  at  Italian)  nouns,  some  of  which  are  found,  in  Eng- 
may  be  left  indeterminate,  with  a reference  rather  to  con-  fish,  as  armata. 

dition  than  to  mere  location : as,  at  school,  at  college,  at  x.  2 rTi  -rita  nont,  r>l  of  — E -ed2'  see 
court,  at  sea,  etc.  At  may  also  express  personal  proxim-  -atfy_  L^-  ara,  neut.  pi.  01  aius  _ Jb.  ea  . see 
ity:  as,  at  one’s  side,  at  one’s  heels,  at  one’s  elbow,  etc.  -flfe1.]  A suffix  in  New  Latin  names  01  ZOO- 
At  hand,  near  by,  has  lost  its  personal  reference.  logical  divisions,  properly  adjectives,  agreeing 

I don’t  believe  there’s  a circulating  library  in  Bath  I with  animalia  understood:  as ,Articulata,  joint- 
ha’n’t  been  at.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2.  e(j  animals  • Annulata , ringed  animals,  etc. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  force,  atabal  (at'a-bal),  n.  [Formerly  also  attaball, 

ataballe  = F.  attabale  = It.  ataballo,  < bp.  ata- 


had  hurried  from  Granada.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  20. 

He  [Don  Juan  de  Vera]  was  armed  at  all  points,  gal- 
lantly mounted,  and  followed  by  a moderate  but  well-ap- 
pointed retinue.  Irving , Granada,  p.  10. 

( b ) With  verbs  of  motion:  (1)  Through,  by  (im- 
plying a starting-point  or  a point  where  a thing 
enters  or  departs) : as,  to  enter  at  the  window, 


bal,  = Pg.  atabale , < Ar.  at-tabl,  < al,  the,  + 
tabl , drum:  see  tabor f tambour , and  timbal .]  A 
Moorish  tambour. 

Don  John  gave  orders  for  trumpet  and  atabal  to  sound 
the  signal  for  action.  Prescott. 


to  go  out  at  the  back  door.  (2)  From  (imply-  atacamite  (a-tak'a-mit),  n.  [<  Atacama  + -ife2; 


Ambriz  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  also  in  Cornwall,  in 
Arizona,  and  elsewhere.  It  occurs  massive,  or  in  small 
prismatic  crystals  of  a bright  emerald-green  or  blackish- 
green  color.  A granular  form  from  Chili  is  called  arse- 
nillo.  It  also  appears  on  copper  long  exposed  to  the  air 
or  sea-water. 

atactic  (a-tak'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aTCMTOQ,  without 
order,  < a-  priv.  + Tanroq,  verbal  adj.  of  Taoaeiv 
(ray-),  arrange,  order:  see  tactic.']  Disconnect-  ^aphasia.  See  aphasia. 
ed;  without  arrangement  or  order:  in  gram.,  ataxia  (a-tak'si-a),  n. 


ing  a source  from  which  a thing  comes  or  where 
it  is  sought):  as,  to  receive  ill  treatment  at 
their  hands.  (3)  To,  toward  (implying  a stop- 
ping-point, a position  attained  or  aimed  at): 

as,  to  come  at,  to  get  at,  to  aim  at,  fire  at,  shoot 

at,  drive  at,  point  at,  look  at,  shout  at,  reach 
at,  snatch  at,  clutch  at,  etc. ; also  be  at  when 
it  implies  effort  directed  toward  a thing. 

No  doubt  but  they  will  soone  answer  that  all  these  ★' 
things  they  seeke  at  God’s  hands. 

Milton,  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonstrants. 

There  is  no  way  of  coming  at  a true  theory  of  society 
but  by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  its  component  indi- 
viduals. II.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  28. 

What  you  can  drive  at,  unless  you  mean  to  quarrel  with 
me,  I cannot  conceive  ! Shendan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  3. 

In  spite  of  his  former  submissions  and  promises,  Lati- 
mer was  at  it  again. 

It.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  iii. 

Who  but  Henry  could  have  been  aware  of  what  his  father 
was  at?  Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  172. 

2.  Of  circumstantial  position,  state,  condition, 
manner,  environment,  etc.,  in  a great  variety 

of  relations  developed  from  tlie  local  sense:  atagas  tSee  attagas.] 

8.8,  01  dinner,  at  play,  at  yr ork,  at  service,  at  ata|en  See  attagen. 
right  angles,  at  full  length,  at  odds,  at  ease,  at  ataghan  (at'a-gan),  n.  Same  as  yataghan. 
war,  at  peace,  at  will,  at  pleasure,  at  discretion,  & - - - ••  — - - - -i- 

etc. 

They  let  her  goe  at  will,  and  wander  waies  unknowne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  49. 

I have  brought  you  a new  song  will  make  you  laugh, 

Though  you  were  at  your  prayers. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  i.  1. 


having  been  first  found  in  Atacama,  a province 
of  Chili.]  A mineral  consisting  of  the  hydrated 

oxychlorid  of  copper.  It  exists  abundantly  in  some  , ...  , •/a.-ii-n  j 

parts  of  South  America,  as  Atacama,  in  Australia,  near  ataVIStiCally  (at-a-VIS  ti-kai-l),  acfV. 


atavistic  manner ; in  atavistic  examples. 


opposed  to  syntactic:  as,  an  atactic  sentence. 
[Rare.] 

Porcelain  images  of  “ Josh”  will  find  niches  in  Protes- 
tant meeting-houses  ; New  England  ancestral  tablets  will 
be  inscribed  in  perpendicular  columns  of  atactic  charac- 
ters. H.  C.  Trumbull,  Ancestral  Worship. 

at-aftert,  prep.  [ME.,  < at  + after.]  After. 

At-after  soper  fllle  they  in  tretee. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  492. 

Same  as  attagen. 


atak  (at'ak),*’w.  [Native  name.]  The  harp- 
seal  of  Greenland,  Pagophilus  groenlandicus. 
atakef,  v.  t.  [ME.,  < a -1  + take.']  To  overtake. 

At  Boughton  under  Blee  us  gan  atake 
A man,  that  clothed  was  in  clothes  blake. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  3. 


But,  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  the  fusions 
are  incomplete,  and  the  ancient  types  crop  out  atavi^ti- 
cally  everywhere.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  253. 

ataxaphasia  (a-tak-sa-fa'zia),  n.  [NL.,  irreg. 
< Gr.  arafta,  disorder  (see  ataxia),  + depaata, 
speechlessness  : see  aphasia.]  Same  as  ataxic 

[NL.,  < Gr.  araijia,  dis- 


order, < aranrog , disorderly,  < a-  priv.  + ranrSq, 
verbal  adj.  of  rdcaeiv,  order,  arrange:  see  tac- 
tic. ] In  pathol.,  irregularity  in  the  functions 
of  the  body  or  in  the  course  of  a disease; 
specifically,  inability  to  coordinate  voluntary 
movements.  Also  ataxy.— Friedreich’s  ataxia,  a 
form  of  ataxia  usually  affecting  several  members  of  a fam- 
ily and  developing  at  an  early  age.  Usually  it  begins  m 
the  legs  and  extends  to  the  arms,  is  accompanied  with 
jerky  movements  of  the  head,  disturbance  of  articulation, 
loss  of  knee-jerk,  and  is  characterized  anatomically  by 
sclerosis  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  of  the  cord. 
Also  called  hereditary  ataxia. — Locomotor  ataxia,  a 
disease  characterized  clinically  by  want  of  power  to  coor- 
dinate voluntary  movements,  by  violent  shooting  pains, 
especially  in  the  legs,  absence  of  knee-jerk,  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  paresthesia  and  anassthesia  in  certain 
parts,  dysuria,  and  functional  sexual  disorders ; anatomi- 
cally, by  a sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Also  called  progressive  locomotor  ataxia  and  tabes 
dorsalis. 


ataxic  . 

* 

ataxic  (a-tak'sik),  a.  [<  ataxia  + -ic.]  In 
pathol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  ataxia;  character- 
ized by  irregularity  in  function  or  course; 
irregular. 

Soon  ataxic  nervous  symptoms  declared  themselves. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  A Mortal  Antipathy,  xiv. 

Ataxic  aphasia.  See  aphasia. — Ataxic  fever,  a term 
applied  by  Pinel  to  fevers  attended  with  great  weakness, 
ataxy  (a-tak'si  or  at'ak-si),  n.  [Formerly  also, 
as  F.,  ataxie,  < NL.  ataxia,  q.  v.]  If.  Want  of 
order ; disturbance. 

Three  ways  of  church  government  I have  heard  of,  and 
no  more ; the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterial,  and  that  new- 
born bastard  Independency : ...  the  last  of  these  is  no- 
thing but  a confounding  ataxy . 

Sir  E.  Dering,  Speeches,  p.  141. 

2.  In  pathol.,  same  as  ataxia. 
atazirt,  ».  [ME.,  < Sp.  atazir,  atacir,  < Ar.  *at- 
tathir,  < al,  the,  + tathir  (>  Pers.  tasir),  im- 
pression, effect,  influence,  < athara,  leave  a 
mark,  athar,  ethr,  a mark,  trace,  footstep. ] In  as- 
trol.,  according  to  modern  authorities,  the  (evil) 
influence  of  a star  upon  other  stars  or  men.  But 
the  Arabian  astrologer  Haly  distinctly  states  (Comment, 
on  Ptolemy's  Opus  Quadripartitum,  iii.  10)  that  it  means 
the  direction  of  hyleg.  This,  according  to  the  method  of 
Messahallah,  determines  the  duration  of  life. 

Infortunat  ascendent  tortuous, 

Of  which  the  lord  is  helpless  falle,  alias ! 

Out  of  his  angle  into  the  derkest  hous. 

0 Mars,  O Atazir,  as  in  this  cas ! 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1. 172.  ( Skeat .) 

atche  (at'che),  n.  [Turk,  aqcha:  see  under 
asper 2.]  A small  Turkish  coin,  somewhat  less 
than  a cent  in  value. 

atchison  (aeh'i-son),  n.  [Sc. ; also  spelled 
atcheson;  < Atchison,  a Sc.  form  of  Atkinson, 
name  of  an  Englishman  who  was  master  of  the 
Scottish  mint  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  (James 
I.  of  England).]  A billon  coin,  or  rather  a cop- 
per coin  washed  with  silver,  struck  in  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  of  the  value  of  eight 
pennies  Scots,  or  two  thirds  of  an  English  pen- 
ny. Jamieson. 

atchorn,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
acorn. 

ate1  (at).  Preterit  of  eat. 

Ate2  (a'te),  n.  [<  Gr.  ’'Ary,  a personification  of 
ary,  infatuation,  reckless  impulse,  sin,  ruin, 
dial,  avdra,  orig.  *dFary,  < aaeiv,  orig.  *d Fauv, 
hurt,  damage.]  In  Gr.  myth.,  an  ever-present 
evil  genius  leading  men  on  to  crime ; the  god- 
dess of  blundering  mischief ; a personification 
of  the  reckless  blindness  and  moral  distortion 
inflicted  by  the  gods  in  retribution  for  pre- 
sumption and  wickedness,  typifying  the  self- 
. perpetuating  nature  of  evil. 

-ate1.  [ME.  reg.  -at,  (.  OF.  -at,  a later  '‘learned” 
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- i-tus , of  the  2d,  -tus,  -sus,  of  the  3d,  - i-tus , of 
the  4th), ^ and  from  thence-formed  frequenta- 
tives,  which  became  very  numerous  in  LL.  and 
ML.,  arose  many  verbs  in  OF.  and  ME.,  based, 
or  appar.  based,  on  L.  participles,  coinciding 
thus  with  adjectives  and  nouns  from  such  parti- 
ciples. These,  with  verbs  of  other  origin  agree- 
ing in  form  with  adjectives,  have  made  it  a rule 
in  E.  that  any  adj.  may  be  made  a verb ; hence 
adjectives  in  -ate1  are  usually  accompanied  by 
a verb  in  -ate3,  and  new  verbs  from  L.  verbs  of 
the  1st  conjugation  are  reg.  formed  in  -ate, 
whether  a corresponding  adj.  exists  or  not; 
and  -ate2,  as  a recognized  verb-formative,  may 
be  suffixed  to  other  stems  of  any  origin,  as  in 

felicitate,  capacitate,  substantiate,  assassinate,  , , . _ .... 

camphorate,  etc.,  based  on  felicity,  capacity,  sub-  -PP0, , , (a'tel-e-op  o-did),  n. 
stance,  etc.,  of  Latin  origin,  assassin,  camphor,  a ji ^// - - 
etc.,  of  other  origin.  Owing  to  the  preponder-  At6l60podldaB  (a-tel  e-o-pod  r-de),  n.pl. 
ance  of  verbs  in  -ate  over  adjectives  in  -ate, 
such  verbs  are  in  this  dictionary  placed  before 
the  adjectives,  even  when  the  adjectives  are  of 
earlier  date.]  A suffix  of  Latin  origin,  a com- 
mon formative  in  verbs  taken  from  the  Latin, 
as  in  accumulate,  imitate,  militate,  etc.,  or  formed 
in  English,  either  on  Latin  stems,  as  in  felici- 
tate, capacitate,  etc.,  or  on  stems  of  other  ori- 
gin. See  etymology. 

-ate3.  [<  ME.  -at,  < OF.  -at,  a later  “learned” 
form  of  vernacular  -e  {-6 ) (as  in  duche,  E.  duch-y, 
q.  v.),  = Sp.  Pg.  -ado  = It.  -ato,  < L.  -atus  (stem 
-atu-),  forming  nouns  of  the  4th  declension 
from  nouns,  but  formed  as  if  from  verbs  in 
-d-re,  with  suffix  -tu-,  parallel  with  -to-,  suffix 
of  pp.  (hence  the  similarity  to  pp.  -atus,  E.  -ate1, 
q.  yf,  as  in  consulatus,  magistratus,  pontificatus, 
senatus,  LL.  episcopatus,  etc.,  with  senses  as  in 
corresponding  E.  words.]  A suffix  of  Latin 
origin,  denoting  office,  an  office,  a body  of  of- 
ficers, as  in  consulate,  pontificate,  decemvirate, 
senate  (Latin  senatus,  from  senex,  an  old  man), 
episcopate,  etc.,  and  sometimes  a single  officer 


plete,  + Israeli;,  extension,  < Isreivuv,  extend,  < 
hi,  if,  out,  + rhveiv,  stretch,  = L.  extendere : see 
extend.]  Imperfect  dilatation,  especially  of  the 
air-cells  of  the  lungs  of  newly  born  children. 

There  is  a class  of  cases  in  which  a child  is  born  alive, 
but  its  lungs  remain  in  the  foetal  condition,  i.  e.,  they 
present  no  appearance  of  having  received  air  by  tile  act 
of  breathing.  These  are  cases  of  atelectasis. 

A.  S.  Taylor,  Med.  Jour.,  XLV.  404. 

atelectatic  (at7/e-lek-tat'ik),  a.  [<  atelectasis 
{-tat-)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized 
by  atelectasis. 

ateleocephalous  (a-teFe-o-sef ' 'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
ii-iAyg,  incomplete,  + K^aXy,  head.]  In  zodl., 
having  the  cranium  more  or  less  imperfect: 
said  of  certain  fishes : opposed  to  teleocephalous. 

A fish  of  the 

, . .....  [NL., 

< Ateleopus  {-pod-)  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  teleo- 
cephalous fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Ate- 
leopus. It  is  characterized  by  an  elongated  tail,  taper- 
mg  backward  but  provided  with  a narrow  caudal  fin, 
antemedian  anus,  moderate  suborbitals,  inferior  mouth, 
thoracic  ventral  fins  reduced  to  double  or  simple  filaments, 
a short  anterior  dorsal  fin  only,  and  a long  anal  fin  con- 
tinuous with  the  caudal. 

Ateleopus  (at-e-le'o-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-i- 
Xyy,  imperfect,  + novg  (nod-)  = E.  foot.]  The 


A teleopus  ja pon  icus. 


typical  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Ateleopo- 
didee : so  named  from  the  imperfect  ventral  fins, 
ateleost  (a-tel'e-ost),  n.  A fish  of  the  subclass 
Ateleostei. 


as  magistrate  (Latin  magistratus,  properly  ma-  Atplenstei  (a  tpl  e n«'*5  n „ i-ntt  / n,. 

s^^aftssgaijss  a 

„4.p4  r/  ( \ \ *.  , _ the  leleostei  and  distinguished  by  the  reduction 

fuarilkd  to of  the  bones  of  the  skllU  branchial  skele- 

alent  to  -ate1  in  nouns,  and  -ate3  (in  magistrate), 
as  in  magnate,  primate,  and  (in  Latin  plural) 


form  of  vernacular  -e  (-/),  fem.  -ee  (-ee)  = Kn  technic  (a-tek'nik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  arexvog, 

T>,_  r - , Ti  , . . V -v*  wif, limit  Oft  r n-  -ptIvt  -4-  . r, ..  IS 


Pg.  -ado,  fem.  -ada,  = It.  -ato,  fem.  -ata,  < L.  -atus, 
fem.  -ata,  neut.  -dtum  (stem  -ato-),  pp.  and  adj. 
suffix,  being  -tu-s  (=  Gr.  -ro-g  = E.  -d2  -ed2), 
added  to  stem  of  verbs  in  -d-re  (It.  -are,  Sp.  Pg. 

-ar,  F.  -er).  This  suffix  also  appears  as  -ade1, 

-ado,  -ato,  -ee,  -y,  etc.  Latin  adjectives  and  par- 
ticiples in  -atus  were  usable  as  nouns,  in  maso. 
of  persons,  as  legdtus,  one  deputed,  a legate, 

ML.  prceldtus,  one  preferred,  a prelate,  etc.,  in  atechnical  (a-tek'ni-kal),  a.  Free  from  techni- 
neut.  of  things,  as  manddtum,  a thing  command-  cality;  popular:  as,  atechnical  treatment  of  a 
ed,  a mandate,  etc.  Sec  -ate2  and  -ate3.]  A technical  subject. 

orJi§ili:  (?)  In  adjectives^where  atechny  (a-tek'ni),  n.  [=  F.  atechnie,  < Gr. 

” drexma,  < drexyog:  see  atechnie.]  Ignorance  of 


ateleosteous  (a-tel-e-os'te-us),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ateleostei. 
Ateles  (at'e-lez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  areXyg,  incom- 
plete, imperfect,  < a-  priv.  + rlXog,  end,  com- 
pletion.] A genus  of  American  platyrrhine 
monkeys,  of  the  family  Cebidce  and  subfamily 
Cebinee;  the  spider-monkeys  or  sapajous,  with 
attenuate  bodies,  very  long  slender  limbs,  and 
long  powerfully  prehensile  tails : so  called  be- 
cause the  thumb  is  rudimentary.  There  are  sev- 
eral species,  among  them  the  northernmost  represents- 
tives  of  the  Ouadru.mnnn.  in  Amor!/*-}  A lo<-»  oolb,J  a 


penates,  optimates. 

-ate5.  [<  L.  -ata,  < Gr.  -aryg,  a noun  suffix,  ult. 
= L.  -atus,  which  differs  in  the  inflexive  sylla- 
ble.] A suffix  of  Greek  origin,  occurring  un- 
felt in  pirate  (which  see). 


without  art,  < a-  priv.  + rixvy,  art:  see  a-1 8 
and  technic.]  I.  a.  Without  technical  know- 
ledge, especially  of  art. 

II.  n.  A person  without  technical  knowledge, 
especially  of  art. 


In  every  fine  art  there  is  much  which  is  illegible  by 
atechnics,  and  this  is  due  to  the  habits  of  interpretation 
into  which  artists  always  fall.  North  British  Jlev. 


-ate  is  equivalent  to  and  cognate  with  English 
-ed2,  -d2,  -t2,  in  perfect  participles  and  partici- 
pial adjectives,  the  native  English  suffix  being 
often  added  to  -ate  when  a verb  in  - ate 3 exists, 
as  in  desolate  or  desolat-ed,  accumulate  or  ac- 
cumulat-ed,  situate  or  8ituat-cd,  etc.  In  many  in- 
stances the  adjective  is  not  accompanied  by  a verb  in  -ate  _ _ 

as  innate,  ornate,  temperate,  etc. ; this  is  especially  true  of  atef  (a'tef)  n 
botanical  descriptives,  as  acuminate,  crenate , cuspidate,  •*  - 

hastate,  lanceolate , serrate,  etc.  (&)  InnounSj  of  pGl*- 
sons,  as  legate,  delegate,  reprobate,  etc.,  or  of 
things,  as  mandate,  precipitate,  etc. ; especially, 
in  chem. , in  nouns  denoting  a salt  formed  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  on  a base,  as  in  acetate,  nitrate, 
sulphate,  etc.,  the  suffix  being  added  to  the 
stem  (often  shortened)  of  the  name  of  the  acid. 

[The  corresponding  New  Latin  forms  are  acetatum,  nitra- 
tum,  mlphatum,  etc. , but  of  ten  erroneously  acetas,  nitras, 
sulphas,  genitive  acetatis,  etc.,  by  confusion  with  -ate 4.] 

-ate3.  [L.  -atus,  -ata,  -dtum,  pp.  suffix  of  verbs 
in  -a-re  (see  -ate1),  with  supine  in  -dtum  (stem 
-atu-),  to  which,  instead  of  the  pp.  stem,  such 
verbs  are  often  referred.  In  this  dictionary 
E.  verbs  in  -ate  (and  so  verbs  in  -ete,  -ite)  are 
reg.  referred  to  the  L.  pp.  -atus  {-etus,  -itus), 
intimating  that  such  verbs  are  taken  from  or  „ 

formed  according  to  the  L.  pp.  stem,  though  ategart, 
with  the  force  of  the  inf.  From  L.  participles  atelectasis 
in  -tus  {-a-tus,  of  the  1st  conjugation,  -e-tus, 


art;  nnskilfulness.  Bailey. 

atees  (a-tes'),  n.  [Hind,  atis.]  The  native  Iu-  ... 

dian  name  of  the  tuberous  root  of  Aconilum  iltellte^  (at'e-lit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
heterophyllum,  which  is  used  as  an  antiperiodie  .~t  ■?*•]  Same  as  ateline. 
and  a tonic.  In  some  sections  the  same  name  is  given  Atellan  (a-tel  an),  a.  and  n.  . [X  L.  Atellanus, 


tives  of  the  Quadrumana  in  America.  Also  called  Atelo- 
chirus. 

atelier  (at-e-lya'),  n.  [F.,  formerly  attelier, 
hastelier;  of  disputed  origin.]  A workshop; 
specifically,  the  workroom  of  a sculptor  or 
painter ; a studio. 

Modern  sculptors  ...  too  often  execute  colossal  works 
in  cramped  ateliers,  where  the  conditions  of  light  are 
wholly  different  from  those  of  the  site  for  which  the  statue 
is  destined.  C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  347. 

ateline  (at'e-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  arelfig,  imperfect, 
+ -fee2.]  An  oxychlorid  of  copper  allied  to 
atacamite,  occurring  at  Vesuvius,  and  derived 
from  the  alteration  of  the  copper  oxid  tenorite. 
i+nli+a  i;+\  rr  /-!„  arekyg,  imperfect, 


to  the  root  of  A.  Napellus,  and  to  several  other  drugs. 

tef  (a'tef),  n.  [Egypt.]  Father:  an  ancient 
Egyptian  title  and  component  of  proper  names. 
Also  written  atf. — Atef-crown, 
in  Egypt,  antiq.,  a symbolic  head- 
dress uniformly  borne  by  the  deities 
Khnum  and  Osiris,  sometimes  by 
other  gods,  such  as  Sebek,  Thoth, 

Harmachis,  etc.,  and  occasionally 
assumed  by  kings,  as  the  Raineses. 

It  consisted  regularly  of  the  tall 
conical  white  cap  of  upper  Egypt, 
flanked  with  a pair  of  long  ostrich- 
plumes,  and  having  the  solar  disk 
and  ui’seus  in  front,  and  was  prob- 
ably emblematic  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Egypt  under  the  attributes  of 
light,  truth,  and  divinity.  The  con- 
ical cap  is  sometimes  omitted  in 
works  of  art.  The  atef  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  “Book  of  the  Dead,” 
and  is  frequently  represented  in 
frescos,  bas-reliefs,  and  statues. 

See  atgar. 

(at-e-lek'ta-sis), 

^ " deity  Khnum, 


pertaming  to  Atella , an  ancient  town  of  the 
Osci,  in  Campania ; hence  fabulce  (or  fabella) 
Atellanw , Atellan  plays:  see  def.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  in  character  the  farces 
or  dramas  called  fabulce  Atellana’ ; farcical ; ri- 
bald. See  II.  j^lIso  spelled  A tellane. 

Their  . . . Atellan  way  of  wit. 

Shaftesbury,  Characteristics,  II.  170. 

These  Atellane  plays  . . . seem  to  have  been  a union  of 
high  comedy  and  its  parody.  . . . They  were  not  per- 
formed by  regular  actors  (histriones),  but  by  Roman  citi- 
zens of  noble  birth,  who  were  not  on  that  account  sub- 
jected to  any  degradation.  W.  Smith. 

II.  n,  1.  One  of  a class  of  farces  or  dramatic 
pieces  ( fabulce  Atellance)  in  vogue  among  the 
ancient  Osci,  and  early  introduced  into  Borne. 
The  personages  of  these  pieces  were  always  the  same,  and 
the  wit  was  very  broad.  It  is  probable  that  their  per- 
petuation in  rural  districts  was  the  origin  of  Punchinello 
and  the  other  Italian  rustic  masks.  See  I. 

2.  A satirical  or  licentious  drama : as, (i Atellans 
and  lascivious  songs/’  Burton , Anat.  of  Mel., 
p.  425. 


[NL.,  < Gr.  drelyg,  iiieom-  Atefd3™Kh?im’?y  the  Atellane  (a-tel'an),  a.  Same  as  Atellan. 


atelocardia 

atelocardia  (at//e-lo-kar'<ii-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
areM/g,  imperfect,  + napSia  = E.  heart.']  In  tera- 
tol. , imperfect  development  of  the  heart, 
atelochilia  (at'e-lo-kil'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
hrelyg,  imperfect,  + a lip.]  In  teratol., 

imperfect  development  of  the  lip.  Also  spelled 
atelochcilia. 

Atelochirus  (at//e-lo-ki'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a-e/J/g,  imperfect,  4-  xe‘P>  hand.]  Same  as 
Ateles.  Also  spelled  Atelocheirus. 
atelo-encephalia  (at  "e-16-en-se-fa ' li-ii),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  areb/g,  imperfect,  + iyidipaXog,  the 
"brain : see  encephalon.]  In  teratol.,  imperfect 
development  of  the  encephalon, 
ateloglossia  (at^e-lo-glos'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
(iTt/j/g,  imperfect,  + ybnaaa,  tongue.]  In  tera- 
tol., imperfect  development  of  the  tongue, 
atelognathia  (at,/e-log-na'thi-a),  «.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  drs'Afc,  imperfect,  + yvadog,  the  jaw.]  In 
teratol.,  imperfect  development  of  the  jaw. 
atelomyelia  (at/,'e-lo-mi-e'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
dre/Jjg,  imperfect,  + /jvt/.og,  marrow.]  In  tera- 
tol., imperfect  development  of  the  spinal  cord, 
ateloprosopia  (at"e-lo-pro-so'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  areb'/g,  imperfect,  + Trpiaui rov,  the  face : see 
Prosopis.]  In  teratol.,  imperfect  development 
of  the  face. 

ateloracllidia  (aF'e-lo-ra-kid'Da),  n,  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  arebqg,  imperfect,  ’+  p&xig,  back-bone.]  In 
teratol.,  imperfect  development  of  the  spinal 
column. 

Atelornis  (at-e-16r'nis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dretyg, 
imperfect,  + bpvig,  bird.]  A genus  of  Madagas- 
can ground-rollers,  family  Coramdce  and  sub- 
family Brachypteraciinw.  A.  pittoirles  is  a typi- 
cal species,  of  gorgeous  colors  and  terrestrial 
nocturnal  habits. 

atelostomia  (aF'e-lo-sto'imi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

arebjg,  imperfect,  + orbfta,  mouth:  see  stoma.] 
*In  teratol.,  imperfect  development  of  the  mouth, 
a tempo,  a tempo  primo  (a  tem'po,  pre'mo). 
[It.,  lit.  to  time,  to  the  first  time : a,  '<  L.  ad,  to ; 
tempo,  < L.  tempos,  time  (see  tempo) ; primo,  < 
L.  primus,  first:  see  prime.]  In  music,  a di- 
rection, after  any  change  of  movement,  as  by 
acceleration  or  retardation,  that  the  original 
time  be  restored.  See  a battuta. 
a tempo  giusto  (a  tem'po  jos'to).  [It.,  lit.  to 
just  time : a tempo  (see  a tempo) ; giusto,  < L. 
justus,  just:  see  just 1 . ] In  music,  a direction 
to  sing  or  play  in  an  equal,  just,  or  strict  time. 
It  is  seldom  used  except  when  the  time  has  been  inter- 
rupted, as  during  a recitative,  to  suit  the  action  and  pas- 
sion of  the  piece. 

Ateuchus  (a-tu'kus),  n.  [NL.,  lit.  without  ar- 
mor, in  allusion  to  the  absence  of  a seutellum, 

< Gr.  aTEvxyg,  unarmed,  unequipped,  < a-  priv. 
+ revxog,  pi.  Tevxea,  arms,  armor,  prop,  imple- 
ments, < Tsvxeiv,  make,  produce.]  A genus  of 
lamellicorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Scarabceidai. 
A.  sneer  seems  to  have  been  the  sacred  beetle,  or  scarabseus, 
figured  on  Egyptian  monuments,  ornaments,  amulets,  etc., 
and  of  which  a figure,  either  in  porcelain  or  carved  out  of 
stone,  rarely  a gem,  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of  every 
mummy,  as  a symbol  of  and  prayer  for  resurrection. 

atf  (atf),  n.  Same  as  atef. 
atgart,  n.  [Also  improp.  ategar,  repr.  AS.  cet- 
gdr,  also  cetgceru  (only  in  glosses),  (=  OPries. 
etger,  ether  = OIIG.  azger,  aziger  = Icel.  at- 
geirr),  a spear,  < ait-,  appar.  the  prep,  ait,  at,  + 
gar,  a spear : see  gar2,  garfish,  gore'2.]  A kind 
of  spear  or  lance  formerly  in  use. 

Athabaskan  (ath-a-bas'kan),  a.  and  n.  1.  a. 
Belonging  to  a certain  great  family  of  North 
American  Indian  languages  and  tribes,  occu- 
pying a vast  extent  of  country  south  from  the 
Eskimo  region,  between  Hudson’s  Bay  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  outlying  members  also 
west  of  the  mountains,  as  far  south  as  Mexico, 
including  the  Apaches  and  Navajos. 

II.  n.  A member  or  the  language  of  this 
family. 

Also  spelled  Athabascan,  Athapaslcan. 
athalamous  (a-thal'a-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  d-  priv. 
+ dahauog,  bed:  see  "thalamus.]  In  hot.,  with- 
out apothecia : applied  to  lichens,  or  lichenoid 
growths,  tho  fructification  of  which  is  unknown. 
Athalia  (a-tba'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  with  al- 
lusion to  the  devastation  produced  by  its  larvre, 

< Gr.  ddali/g  or  adabAyg,  not  verdant,  withered, 

< a-  priv.  + dalluv,  be  fresh  or  luxuriant.]  A 
genus  of  saw-flies,  or  Terebrantia,  of  the  order 
Hymenoptera  and  family  Tenthredinidce.  A. 
spirmrum  or  A.  centifolia  is  the  turnip  saw-fly  of  Europe, 
whose  larvae  occasionally  devastate  turnip-fields.  The 
parent  insect  appears  about  the  end  of  May,  and  deposits 
its  egg  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  in  about  six  days 
the  larvie  are  hatched.  Within  a few  days  the  vegetation 
on  which  they  appear  is  laid  waste  by  their  eating  tile  soft 
tissue  of  the  leaf,  leaving  only  skeletons  and  stalks. 
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athalline  (a-thal'in),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
dabhbg,  a frond  : see  thallus.]  In  bot.,  without 
a thallus;  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a 
thallus. 

athamantin  (atb-a-man'tin),  n.  Athamanta 
(see  def.)  + -in2. ] In  chem.,  a substance  (C24 
H30O7)  produced  from  the  root  and  seeds  of 
the  Athamanta  Oreoselinum  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus  of  European  and  Asiatic  um- 
belliferous herbs.  It  has  a rancid  soapy  odor, 
and  a slightly  bitter  acrid  taste.  3.  Watts. 
athamauntt,  «•  An  old  form  of  adamant. 
atbanasia  (atb-a-na'si-a),  n.  [(  Gr.  adavacta, 
immortality  (>  ML.  athanasia,  tansy),  < d 6d- 
varog,  immortal,  < a-  priv.  + davarog,  death.]  1 . 
Deathlessness ; immortality.  Also  athanasy. — 
2f.  The  herb  tansy.  See  tansy. 

Athanasian  (ath-a-na'gian),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
Athanasius,  < Gr.  ’Adavaaiog,  a proper  name, 
< adavarog,  immortal.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
Athanasius  (about  296  to  373),  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria— Athanasian  creed,  a creed  formerly  ascribed 
to  Athanasius,  but  whose  real  authorship  is  unknown.  It 
is  an  explicit  assertion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  (as 
opposed  to  Arianism)  and  of  the  incarnation,  and  contains 
what  are  known  as  the  “damnatory  clauses”  in  the  con- 
cluding formulas  of  the  two  parts,  viz.:  “Whosoever  will 
be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
hold  the  catholic  faith ; which  faith,  except  every  one  do 
keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish 
everlastingly” ; and  “This  is  the  catholic  faith;  which  ex- 
cept a man  believe  faithfully  he  cannot  be  saved.”  This 
creed  is  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
hut  not  in  that  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 

ii,  n.  A follower  of  Athanasius  or  a believer 
in  his  creed. 

Athanasianism  (ath-a-na'sian-izm),  n.  [< 
Athanasian  -1-  Asm.]  The  principles  or  doc- 
trines of  the  Athanasian  creed. 

Athanasian! st  (ath-a-na'sian-ist),  n.  [<  Atha- 
nasian + -ist.]  An  Athanasian. 
athanasy  (a-than'a^si),  n.  Same  as  athanasia,  1. 

_ Time  brings  to  obscure  authors  an  odd  kind  of  repara- 
tion, an  immortality  not  of  love  and  interest  and  admira- 
tion, but  of  curiosity  merely.  ...  Is  not  then  a scholas- 
tic athanasy  better  than  none? 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  346. 
athanor  (ath'a-nor),  n.  [Late  ME.  also  athenor 
(cf.  P.  athanor),  < Sp.  atanor,  a siphon  or  pipe 
for  conveying  water,  < Ar.  at-tannur,  < al,  the, 
+ tannur,  < Heb.  or  Aramaic  tannur,  an  oven  or 
furnace,  < nur,  fire.]  A self-feeding  digesting 
furnace  formerly  used  by  alchemists.  It  was 
so  made  as  to  maintain  a uniform  and  durable 
heat. 

Athecata  (ath-e-ka'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  athecatus,  not  sheathed:  see  athecate.]  A 
name  of  the  gymnoblastic  hydroid  hydrozoans, 
which  are  not  sheathed,  that  is,  have  no  go- 
nangia  and  no  hydrothecas:  a synonym  of 
Gymnoblastea  (which  see), 
athecate  (ath'e-kat),  a.  [<  NL.  athecatus,  < Gr. 
d-  priv.  4-  Stfiy,  a sheath:  see  theca.]  Not 
sheathed ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Athecata. 

atheism  (a'the-izm),  n.  [=  P.  atheismc  = Pg. 
atheismo  = Sp.  It.  ateismo,  < NL.  *atheismus,  < 
Gr.  adeog,  without  a god,  denying  the  gods,  < a- 
priv.  + debg,  a god.  The  Gr.  term  for  atheism 
was  adebrr/g.]  1.  The  doctrine  that  there  is  no 
God ; denial  of  the  existence  of  God. 

Atheism  is  a disbelief  in  the  existence  of  God  — that  is, 
disbelief  in  any  regularity  in  the  universe  to  which  man 
must  conform  himself  under  penalties. 

J . R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  26. 
2.  The  denial  of  theism,  that  is,  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  great  first  cause  is  a supreme,  intel- 
ligent, righteous  person.— 3.  A practical  indif- 
ference to  and  disregard  of  God ; godlessness. 

[In  the  first  sense  above  given,  atheism  is  to  be  discrimi- 
nated  from  •pantheism,  which  denies  the  personality  of  God, 
and  from  agnosticism,  which  denies  the  possibility  of  pos- 
itive knowledge  concerning  him.  In  the  second  sense,  athe- 
ism includes  both  pantheism  and  agnosticism.] 

atheist  (a'tbe-ist),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  athdiste  = 
Pg.  atheista  = Sp.  It.  ateista,  < NL.  *atheista, 
<Gr.  adeog:  see  atheism.]  I.  n.  1.  One  who  de- 
nies the  existence  of  God,  or  of  a supreme  in- 
telligent being. 

Well,  monarchies  may  own  religion’s  name. 

But  states  are  atheists  in  their  very  frame. 

Dryden,  ProL  to  Amboyna,  1.  22. 

By  night  an  atheist  half  believes  a God. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v.  177. 
2.  A godless  man ; one  who  disregards  his  duty 
to  God.  = Syn.  Skeptic,  Deist , etc.  See  infidel. 

II.  a.  Godless;  atheistic:  as,  “the  atheist 
crew,”  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  370. 
atheistic  (a-the-is'tik),  a.  [<  atheist  + -ic.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  atheists;  in- 
volving, containing,  or  tending  to  atheism:  as, 
atheistic  doctrines  or  beliefs;  an  atheistic  ten- 
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dency. — 2.  Denying  the  existence  of  God ; god- 
less; impious:  applied  to  persons:  as,  “athe- 
istic gainsayers,”  Bay,  Works  of  Creation. 
= Syn.  Godless , U ngodly,  etc.  See  irreligious. 

atheistical  (a-the-is'ti-kal),  a.  Marked  by  or 
manifesting  atheism ; atheistic. 

I was  present,  very  seldom  going  to  the  publiq  theaters 
for  many  reasons,  now  as  they  were  abused  to  an  atheis- 
tical liberty.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  18, 1666. 

atheistically  (a-the-is'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
atheistic  maimer ; impiously. 

I entreat  such  as  are  atheistically  iuclined  to  consider 
these  things.  Tillotson. 

atheisticalness  (a-the-is'ti-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  atheistic ; 'irreligiousness. 
Purge  out  of  all  hearts  profaneness  and  atheisticalness. 

Hammond,  Works,  I.  500. 
atheize  (a'the-Iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  atheized, 
ppr.  atheizing.  [<  Gr.  adeog  (see  atheism ) + -ize.] 
I.t  intrans.  To  discourse  as  an  atheist. 

We  shall  now  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry,  to  see 
if  we  can  find  any  other  philosophers  who  atheized  before 
Democritus  and  Leucippus. 

Cudivorth , Intellectual  System,  p.  111. 
ii.  trans.  To  render  atheistic.  [Rare.] 

They  endeavoured  to  atheize  one  another. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Minute  Philosopher,  ii. 
atheizer  (a'the-i-zer),  n.  One  who  atheizes,  or 
renders  atheistic.  Cudworth.  [Rare.] 
athel1 1,  n.  [Early  ME.,  < AS.  cethelu,  cethelo,  pi., 
= OS.  adhal  = OPries.  ethel-,  edel-  (in  comp,  and 
deriv.)  = D.  adel  = OHG.  adal,  MHG.  adel,  race, 
family,  ancestry,  esp.  noble  ancestry,  nobility, 
G.  adel,  nobility,  = Icel.  adhal,  nature,  dis- 
position, familyj  origin,  in  comp,  chief-,  bead- 
(mod.  also  nobility,  = Sw.  Dan.  adel,  nobility,  a 
sense  due  to  the  G.),  = Goth.  *athal  (as  in  the 
proper  name  * Atlialareilcs  (>  ML.  Athalaricus) 
= AS.  JEthelric) ; not  found  outside  of  Teut. 
Hence,  athel2  and  atlieling,  q.  v.,  and  ethel,  pat- 
rimony (see  ethel).  In  mod.  E.  only  in  proper 
names,  historical  or  in  actual  use,  of  AS.  or 
OHG.  origin,  as  Ethel,  Etlielbert,  Athelbert  = 
Albert,  Etlielred,  Audrey  (St.  Audrey,  > t-awdry, 
q.  v.),  etc.]  Race;  family;  ancestry;  noble 
ancestry;  nobility;  honor. 

Her  wes  Arthur  the  king  athelen  bidseled  [deprived], 

Layamon , III.  453. 

athel2t,  a.  and  n.  [ME.,  also  ethel,  eethel,  and 
prop,  athele,  ethele,  aithele  (in  northern  writers 
often  hathel,  etc.),  < AS.  aithele,  ethele  = OS. 
edili  — OPries.  ethel,  edel  = D.  edel  = OHG. 
edili,  MHG.  edele,  G.  edel  = Icel.  edhal-,  edhla- 
(in  comp.)  = Sw.  adel  = Dan.  cedel  (the  Scand. 
after  G.),  noble,  of  noble  family;  from  the 
noun : see  athel2.]  I.  a.  Noble ; illustrious  ; 
excellent. 

Lutele  children  in  the  cradele, 

Both  chorles  an  ek  athele. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  631. 
II.  n.  A noble ; a chief ; often  simply  a 
man. 

His  hathel  on  hors  watz  tlienne 
That  here  his  spere  & launce. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Grene  Knight  (ed.  Morris),  1.  2065. 

atheling  (ath'el-ing),  n.  [In  mod.  use,  as  a his- 
torical term,  also  written  etheling  and  cetheling, 
repr.  ME.  atlieling,  < AS.  attheling  (=  OS.  edhi- 
Ung  — OFries.  etheling,  celling  = OHG.  adaling, 
ML.  adalingus,  aclelingus),  < eetlielu,  noble  family 
(see  athel2),  + -ing,  a patronymic  suffix.  The 
word  survives  in  the  place-name  Athelney,  AS. 
JEtlielinga  ig,  lit.  princes’  island.]  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  hist. : (a)  A crown  prince  or  heir  appar- 
ent; one  of  the  royal  family.  (6)  A nobleman. 
Originally  none  but  Anglo-Saxon  princes  were  called 
atlielings,  and  the  atlieling  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
or  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  to  which,  however,  he  did 
not  necessarily  succeed  ; but  the  term  was  afterward  ex- 
tended to  all  who  held  noble  rank.  Also  written  etheling, 
cetheling. 

An  English  community  [A.  D.  500-600]  knew  but  two  or- 
ders of  men,  the  ceorl  or  the  freeman,  and  the  eorl  or  the 
noble.  The  freeman  was  the  base  of  the  village  society. 
He  was  the  “free-necked  man,”  whose  long  hair  floated 
over  a neck  which  had  never  bowed  to  a lord.  . . . But 
the  social  centre  of  the  village  was  the  eorl,  or,  as  he  was 
sometimes  called,  the  cetheling,  whose  homestead  rose 
high  above  the  lowlier  dwellings  of  the  ceorls. 

J.  R.  Green , Making  of  England,  p.  173. 
One  or  two  rebellions  are  mentioned,  headed  by  jEthe- 
lings  or  men  of  the  royal  house. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Old  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  71. 
Athena  (a-the'nii),  n.  Same  as  Athene,  1. 
Athenaeum,  Atheneum  (ath-e-ne'um),  n.  [L. 
Athenceum,  < Gr.  ’Adf/vatov,  a temple  of  Athene, 

< ’Adt/vy,  Athene:  see  Athene.]  1.  A temple  or 
a place  dedicated  to  Athene,  or  Minerva;  spe- 
cifically, an  institution  founded  at  Rome  by 
Hadrian  for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific studies,  and  imitated  in  the  provinces. — 
2.  [i.  c. ; pi.  athencea,  athenea  (-a).]  In  mod- 
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ern  times,  an  institution  for  the  encouragement  athericerou<!  fath-p  i-is'a  nio'i  n rr  sn  ■ 

of  literature  and  art,  often  possessing  a library  ASe?HSv 

for  the  use  of  those  entitled  to  its  privileges.  ricem.'^  g ° resembllng  the  ^the- 

Athene  (a-the'ne),  n.  [L.,  also  Athena,  <Gr.  Atherina  (ath-e-rl'na),  n.  [NL  < Gr  adenim 
AOtiw,  Doric  ’A 6ava,  also  (prop,  an  adi.  form)  a kind  of  smelt"!  • ' aOepivy, 

’AOnvaiv,  iEolic  Adavaia,  ’A Savda,  Attic  ’Adyvaia,  thopterygUm  fishes  tfffieal of  the' 
contr.  ’Adr/va,  a name  of  uncertain  origin,  aSl  T 7 If 

sociated  with  that  of  Wmu,  Athena.]  1.  In  the  common  British  agtherine  o? san“  men,  ifaSSo,n 
Qt.  myth the  goddess  of  knowledge,  arts,  sci-  ® inches  long,  used  as  food. 

atherine  (ath'e-rin),  n.  [<  Atherina.']  A fish 
ot  the  genus  Atherina;  a sand-smelt, 
atherinid  (ath-e-rin'id),  n.  A fish  of  the  fam- 
ily  Atherinidce. 

Atherinidse  (ath-e-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  < 
Atherina  + -idee.*]  The  atherines  or  sand- 
smelts  ; a family  of  abdominal  acanthopterygian 

fishes,  tvni fieri  hvtlio  tramm  A „ J_.il* 


fishep,  typified  by  the  genus  Atherina,  to  which  .i-ui-.,,*. 

varying  limits  have  ho  An  aamnhui  * 


Athene.— The  Minerva  Famese.  Museo  Nazionale,  Naples. 


ences,  and  righteous  war;  particularly,  the  tute- 
lary deity  of  Athens : identified  by  the  Romans 
With  Minerva.  She  personified  the  clear  upper  air  as 
wen  as  nientai  clearness  and  acuteness,  embodying  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  divine  wisdom,  and  was  clothed  with 
the  aegis  symbolizing  the  dark  storm-cloud,  and  armed  with 
the  resistless  spear —the  shaft  of  lightning.  Also  Athena. 
A.  [JML.  J In  ornith .,  an  extensive  genus  of  owls, 

romtArl  tn  A .*  ji d 


— genun  ax utvriiUl,  LO  W-Q1CI1 

varying  limits  have  been  ascribed  by  different 
writers.  In  Gunther’s  system  the  Atherinidce  are  a 
family  of  Acanthopterygii  mugiliform.es , having  vertebra) 
in  increased  number  and  the  dentition  feeble  or  of  mod- 
erate  strength,  and  including  the  tetragonurids  as  well  as 
the  atherinids  proper.  In  more  recent  systems  they  are  a 
family  of  Percesoces  with  more  than  24  vertebrae,  cycloidal 
scales,  dorsal  fins  two  in  number  and  separate,  and  feeble 
dentition.  The  species  are  mostly  small ; those  found  in 
America  are  known  as  friars,  or  are  confounded  with  the 
Usmen  under  the  name  of  smelts. 

atherinidan  (ath-e-rin'i-dan),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Atherinidce;  an  atherinid.  Sir  J.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Atherinina  (ath  " e - ri  - ill ' na),  n.  pi.  [NL.  < 
Atherina  + -ina.]  In  Giinther’s  classification 
of  fishes,  the  first  subfamily  of  Atherinidce,  char- 
acterized by  feeble  dentition,  cycloidal  scales 
the  separation  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  from  the 
second,  the  presence  of  an  air-bladder,  and  the 
absence  of  pyloric  appendages:  same  as  Athe- 
rinidce of  recent  systems, 
atherinoid  (ath'e-ri-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Athe- 
rina + -oid.]  I.  a.  Having  the  characters  of 
the  Atherinidce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Atherinidce;  an 
atherinid. 


athwart 

He  [Walter  Leaf,  in  his  edition  of  the  Iliad]  athetize* 
but  63  lines  in  A-M.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Philol.,  VII.  378. 

athetoid  (ath/e-toid),  a.  Of  or  resembling 
athetosis : as,  athetoid  movements, 
athetosis  (ath-e-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hderog, 
without  place  (see  athetize ),  + -osis. ] In pathol., 
a condition  in  which  the  hands  and  feet  can- 
not be  maintained  in  any  position  in  which 
they  are  placed,  but  continually  perform  in- 
voluntary, slow,  irregular  movements, 
athinkt,  V.  impers.  [ME.  athinke , reduced  form 
of  ofthinke , < AS.  ofthyncan , impers.,  < of-  4- 
thyncan , seem:  see  a-^  and  think. ] To  repent; 
grieve. — Me  athinketht,  it  repents  me. 

Me  athinketh  that  I schal  reherce  it  here. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  62. 


related  to  A.  noctua  of  Europe,  including  small  atherinid. 

earlBss  species.  The  name  is  used  by  different  authors  athermancy  (a-ther'man-si), 


(a-therst'),  a.  [<  ME.  atkurst,  also 

athreste  and  afurst , contr.  from  ofthurst , of- 
thyrst , < AS . of  thyrsted,  very  thirsty,  pp.  of  of- 
tliyrstan , thirst,  < of-  (intensive)  4-  thyrstan , 
pp.  thyrsted , thirst:  see  a -4  and  thirst,  v.]  1. 

Thirsty;  wanting  drink. 

M^hen  thou  art  athirst,  go  unto  the  vessels,  and  drink. 

Ruthii.  9. 

2.  Figuratively,  having  a keen  appetite  or  de- 
sire. 

Their  bounding  hearts  alike 
Athirst  for  battle.  Cowper , Iliad. 

athlete  (ath'let),  n.  [<  L.  athleta,  < Gr.  ddly- 
Tr/g,  a combatant,  contestant  in  the  games  < 
adltlv,  contend,  < dd^og,  a contest,  esp.  for  a 
prize  (neut.  affito,  the  prize  of  contest),  contr 
of  *aFedtog,  prob.  <«-+■/  *Fed  (=  E.  iced, 
pledge:  see  wed ) + formative  -Ao-f.]  1.  In 

Gr.  antiq.,  one  who  contended  for  a prize  in  the 
public  games.  Hence — 2.  Any  one  trained  to 
exercises  of  agility  and  strength ; one  aceom- 
plished  in  athletics ; a man  full  of  strength 
and  activity. 

Here  rose  an  athlete,  strong  to  break  or  bind 
All  force  in  bonds  that  might  endure. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 


# ' .v”-" J oiut gi  AIL. 

[<  Gr.  adepuav-  athletic  (ath-let'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  athleticus, 


earless  species.  The  nameisusedbydifferenrauthors IT*”-)  V “““  "•  LN  "L  - <*"  . . 

with  great  latitude,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  exact  deftni-  T0f>  n0‘:  heated : see  athermanous  and  -cn.]  The 

A the.  rial  lrn  u«d  l01ji i, ge,nls  of  bWs  ^ Boie' 182i  Power  or  Property  of  stopping  radiant  heat : 

it.-®' Atllenceum-  impermeableness  to  radiant  heat.  It  eorre- 

Aineman  (a-the  m-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  as  if  sponds  to  opacity  in  the  case  of  light. 

equivalent  to  Atheniensis,  < Athe-  athermanous  (a-ther'ma-nus),  a.  K Gr  a- 

ufter  Z’b  nnS’TtradltTall:r  named  PT',  + 8e PI 'lahuv  (Oepyai-),  heat,  impart  heat 

Athens  ^ “-.Pertaining  to  (cf.  adeppavrog,  not  heated),  < depp6g,  hot  (dipur/, 

Tree^e’  an,0lently  the  metropolis  of  Attica  in  heat) : see  thermo-.]  Impermeable  to  radiant 
Greece,  and  now  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  heat;  having  the  power  of  stopping  radiant  U.  n.  An  athlete.  _ 
ureece.  _ heat;  opaque  to  heat.  ° athletically  (ath-let'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a strong 

P;.n\  ,A  ^rtye..0?  citizen  of  Athens.  athermous  (a-ther'mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  adepuog  robust,  or  athletic  manner. 

nuitc.  hot.  deoLL n.  athleticism  (ath-let'i-sizm), 


< Gr.  MyriKog,  < adlyTyg,  athlete : see  athlete.] 
I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  athletes  or  to  the  exer- 
cises practised  by  them:  as,  athletic  sports. 
Hence — 2.  Strong;  robust;  vigorous;  physi- 
cally powerful  and  active. 

That  athletic  soundness  and  vigour  of  constitution 
which  is  seen  in  cottages,  where  Nature  is  cook  and  Ne- 
cessity caterer.  Smth_ 

II.  n.  An  athlete.  [Rare.] 


a'/th?-9;1o'ji-an),  n.  [<  Gr.  i-  without  warmth,  < a-  priv.  + Oepyog,  hot,  dCpum 
pnv  (a-18)  + theologian.]  One  who  is  not  a heat.]  Same  as  athermanous. 

o£  the*  a/ther?Sa  (ath-e-ro'ma),  pi.  atheromata 


[<  athletic  + 


O , ouv  ,,  UV  ua.i  nu  IU1 

ology ; an  ignorant  theologian. 

They  . [tlie  Jesuits]  are  the  only  atheolopians  whose 
heads  entertain  no  other  object  but  the  tumult  of  realms. 

Sir  J.  Hayward,  Answer  to  Doleman,  ix. 

atheological  (a'-'the-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  d- 
priv.  (a-18)  + theological.]  Uiitheologieal ; con- 
trary to  theology. 

In  the  curt  atheological  phrase  of  the  Persian  Lucretius 

one  thing  is  certain,  and  the  rest  is  lies." 

Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  233. 
atheologyt  (a-the-ol'5-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  d-  priv. 
(a-1*)  + theology.  Cf.  atheous.]  1.  Lack  or 
absence  of  theological  knowledge;  opposition 
to  theology. — 2.  Atheism. 

Several  of  our  learned  members  have  written  many  pro- 
found treatises  on  anarchy,  but  a brief,  complete  body  of 
atheology  seemed  yet  wanting. 


atheous  (a'the-us), 


j , ; — /,  w.  l — ■*- fe*  = op.  re. 

ateo,  an  atheist,  < L.  atheus,  atheos,  < Gr.  ade- 
°?i  without  a god,  godless:  see  atheism.]  If. 
Atheistic;  ungodly. 

The  hypocrite  or  atheous  priest.  Milton,  P.  E.,  i.  4S7. 

2.  Having  no  reference  to  God ; irrespective  of 
divine  existence  or  power. 

“ All  physical  science,  properly  so  called,  is  compelled 
by  its  very  nature  to  take  no  account  of  the  being  of  God : 
as  soon  as  it  does  this,  it  trenches  upon  theology  and 
ceases  to  be  physical  science."  And  so,  coining  a dis- 
criminating word  to  express  this,  he  [the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle] would  say  that  science  was  atheous,  and  therefore 
conld  not  be  atheistic.  Science,  III.  132. 

Athericera  (ath-e-ris'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
adr/p,  awn  or  beard  of  an  ear  of  corn,  + aepag,  a 
born-J  Latreille’s  system  of  classification, 


(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  a0r)pupa(r-),  a tumor  full 

of  gruel-like  matter,  < adf/pj/,  a form  of  adapt/, 
groats  or  meal,  a porridge  made  therefrom.  ] 1 . 
A name  given  to  various  kinds  of  encysted  tu- 
mors, the  contents  of  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  bread-sauce. — 2.  The  formation  of 
thickened  patches  of  the  inner  coat  of  an  ar- 
tery (much  more  rarely  of  a vein),  constitut- 
ing flattened  cavities  which  contain  a pasty 
mass  exhibiting  fat-globules,  fatty  acid  crys- 
tals, cholesterin,  more  or  less  calcareous  mat- 
ter,  etc.  The  endothelial  film  separating  this  from  the 
blood  may  give  way,  and  an  atheromatous  ulcer  be  formed 
Also  atlierome. 

atheromatous  (ath-e-ro'ma-tus),  a.  [<  athe- 
roma(t-)  + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 

Swift,  on  Collins's  Discourse.  \ 4?^- ^ <lualities  of  atheroma. 

r_  r>  a T,  atherome  (ath  e-rom),  n.  Same  as  atheroma. 

A—  ' »■  rkeo  Atherura  (ath-e-ro'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aBi/p,  the 


beard  of  an  ear  of  corn,  + ovpa,  tail.]  A genus 
of  hystricomorph  rodents,  of  the  family  Hystri- 
cidte;  the  brush-tailed  porcupines:  so  called 
because  the  tail  ends  in  a pencil  of  flattened 
scaly  bristles.  The  best-known  species  are  A.fasci- 
culata,  the  Malacca  porcupine  of  India,  and  the  African  A 
ftfncana.  There  are  several  others.  Also  Atherurus. 

atherure  (ath'e-ror),  n.  [<  Atherura.]  A 
brush-tailed  porcupine ; a species  of  the  genus 
Atherura. 

Atherurus  (ath-e-ro'rus),  n.  Same  as  Athe- 
rura. 

atheticize  (a-thet'i-slz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
atheticized,  ppr.  atheticizing.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  aderog, 
set  aside,  invalid,  + -ic  + -fee.  Cf.  athetize.] 
the  fifth  family" ot  ^pterous^seetT'nearlv  ^ f Beverley. 

equivalent  to  the  dichtefous  division  of  brachv-  aS41Ze  V'  r/’rP^h  an<i  PP-  athe~ 

cerous  Diptera,  but  including  the  Survhidce  Ppr-  atJle.ttzm9-  [<  Gr.  adt-uv,  set  aside, 

The  mvision  corresponded  to  the  Liimean  genera  Cone's  reJect  as  spurious  (<  aderog  set  aside,  invalid, 
and  fflsh-us,  with  most  of  the  species  of  Musca,  including  ^thout  place  or  position,  < a-  priv.  + derig, 
wie  bot-flies  and  drone-flies  with  the  flies  proper.  [Not  in  verbal  adj.  of  Ti-Qk-vcu,  put,  place:  see  thesis , 

etc.),  + -fee.]  To  set  aside;  reject  as  spurious. 


■ism.]  The  act  or  practice  of  engaging  in  ath- 
letic exercises  ; devotion  to  athletics. 
athletics  (ath-let'iks),  n.  [Plural  of  athletic.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  athletic  games  or  exer- 
cises; the  system  of  rules  or  principles  em- 
ployed for  physical  training,  as  in  running, 
rowing,  boxing,  gymnastics,  etc. 
athletism  (ath  le-tizm),  n.  [-(  athlete  -f-  -ism.] 
The  character  or  profession  of  an  athlete. 
Athole  brose.  See  hrose. 

Athorybia  (ath-o-rib'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + dopvfiog,  noise,  murmur,  confusion.]  A 
genus  of  oceanic  hydrozoans, 
type  of  the  family  Athorybi- 
idee.  A.  rosacea  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean. 

Athorybiadse  (atlT'o-ri-bi'a- 
de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Athory- 
biidee. 

Athorybiidse  (atlrio-ri-bi'i- 
de),  n.pl.  [NL .,<,  Athorybia 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  phy- 
sophorous  oceanic  Hydrozoa, 
of  the  order  Siphonophora, 
having  a bundle  of  hydro- 
phyllia  instead  of  a swim- 
ming-column, and  resembling  a larval  stage  of 
some  other  Physophora. 

athreet,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [ME.,  also  a thre; 

< a3  -I-  three.]  In  three  parts.  Chaucer. 
athrepsia  (a-threp'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + dpstpig,  nourishment,  < rptyetv,  nourish.] 

I n jolt  ho/. , a profound  disturbance  of  nutrition 
in  children,  due  to  neglect  of  hygiene  and  in- 
sufficient or  improper  food, 
athrob  (a-throb'),^irq?.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+ throb.']  In  or  into  a throbbing  or  palpitat- 
ing state  or  manner ; throbbing. 

[Language]  is  a mere  dead  body  without  a soul  till  some 
man  of  genius  set  its  arrested  pulses  once  more  athrob. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  258. 
athwart  (a-thwart),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  prep. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  athirt,  Sc.  athourt,  athort, 


Athorybia  rosacea, 
seen  from  above. 
a,  polypitesj  b,  tenta- 
cles, with  cc,  their  sac- 
culi;  d,  hydrophyllia;y; 
pneumatophore. 


athwart 

< ME.  athwart ; < a3  4-  thwart.  Cf.  overthwart.'] 

1.  adv.  1 . Crosswise ; from  side  to  side ; trans- 
versely. 

He  caus’d  to  be  drawn  out  and  pav’d  four  main  roads 
to  the  utmost  length  and  breadth  of  the  island ; and  two 
others  athwart.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

2.  In  opposition  to  the  proper  or  expected 
course;  in  a manner  to  cross  and  perplex; 
crossly;  wrongly;  wrongfully.  [Rare.] 

The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  4. 

II.  prep.  1.  Across ; from  side  to  side  of. 

A pine, 

Hock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  vacancy 
Its  swinging  boughs.  Shelley,  Alastor. 

The  Fosse  Way  was  one  of  the  two  great  lines  of  commu- 
nication which  ran  athwart  Britain  from  the  northeast  to 
the  southwest.  J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  193. 

2.  Naut.,  across  the  line  of  a ship’s  course. — 

3.  In  opposition  to ; against;  contrary  to. 

I have  seen  this  present  work,  and  find  nothing  athwart 
the  Catholick  faitli  and  good  manners. 

Milton , Areopagitica,  p.  11. 
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son,  venison,  which  have  differentiated  doub- 
lets in  oration,  venation  (obs.).]  A suffix  of 
Latin  origin,  occurring  in  nouns  of  action,  etc. 
These  nouns  are  properly  abstract  nouns  equivalent  to 
English  nouns  in  -ing,  and  are  (a)  taken  directly  from 
the  Latin,  as  citation,  commendation,  creation,  education . 
liberation,  etc.,  and  formed  in  Latin  ( commendatio , etc.) 
from  the  verbs  represented  in  English  either  by  forms 
without  suffix  (from  the  Latin  infinitive),  as  cite,  commend, 
etc.,  or  by  forms  in  -ate  (from  the  Latin  perfect  partici- 
ple), as  create,  educate,  liberate ; or  (&)  formed  in  modern 
speech,  whether  from  verbs  without  suffix,  as  in  fixation, 
quotation,  etc.,  from  fix,  quote,  etc.,  or  from  verbs  in  -ate, 
as  concentration,  desiccation,  from  concentrate,  desiccate, 
etc.,  or  from  verbs  of  non -Latin  origin,  as  starvation, 
flirtation,  these  being  the  earliest  formations  (in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century)  in  -ation  from  verbs  of 

. . /. Qatuq  virArdo  in  .a have  nn 


atlas 

pertaining  to  Atlas,  < "Ar'/ag  (’Ar'Aavr-),  Atlas,  (1) 
the  Titan  (see  atlas 1),  or  (2)  the  mountain-range 
in  northwestern  Africa  named  from  the  Titan, 
being  regarded  as  the  pillar  of  heaven ; rb  At- 
Amvtikov  neAayog,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  named  from 
Mount  Atlas.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
scended from  Atlas:  as,  “the  seven  Atlantic 
Sisters”  (the  Pleiades),  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  674. — 
2.  Appellative  of  or  pertaining  to  that  division 
of  the  ocean  which  lies  between  Europe  and 
Africa  on  the  east  and  America  on  the  west. 

II.  n.  The  Atlantic  ocean, 
atlantid  (at-lan'tid),  n.  A lieteropod  mollusk 
of  the  family  Atlantida:. 


native  origin  (starve,  flirt).  Some  words  in  -ation  have i no  Atlantic!®  (at-lan'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr, 

- . . - - . . . . . .1 . : . . Ptifvllelt  ACT  In)]  A A All  . .A  . M-  I A .1  I 1 It  A I ‘ ■ 


accompanying  verb  in  English,  as  constellation , lunation, 
negation,  etc. 

-atious.  [<  -ati(on)  + -ous,  like  -itiousf  -iti(on) 
+ -ous.']  A compound  adjective  suffix,  con- 
sisting of  -ous  added  to  a reduced  form  of 
-ation,  and  serving  to  form  adjectives  from 
nouns  in  -ation,  as  disputatious  from  disputa- 
tion. 


Athwart  hawse,  said  of  a ship  when  she  lies  or  sails  atiptoe  (a-tip/to),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [X 
across  the  stem  of  another,  whether  near  or  at  some  dis-  »3  + tiptoe.]  1.  On  tiptoe. — 2.  Figuratively, 
tance.  in  a state  of  high  expectation  or  eagerness. 

We  soon  saw  two  sails  to  windward,  going  directly  -g,tive.  [=  F.  -atif,  fern,  -ative,  < L.  -dt-iVUS, 
athwart  our  hawse.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ p m being_-Mi«s,  E.  -ive,_  suffixed  to  the  pp.  stem  in 


Athwart  the  forefoot,  said  of  the  flight  of  a cannon- 
ball fired  across  a ship  s course  before  her  bows,  as  a com- 
mand to  her  to  bring  to. 

atliwartships  (a-thwart'ships),  prep.  plir.  as 
adv.  [<  athwart  + ship  + adv.  gen.  suffix  -s.] 
Athwart  the  ship ; crosswise  of  the  ship. 

The  foretopsail,  which  had  been  double  reefed,  split  in 
two  athwartships,  just  below  the  reef-band,  from  earing 
to  earing.  11.  11.  Dana , Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  254. 


athymiat  (a-thim'i-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  dOvuia,  want  of 
courage  or  spirit,  Cadvpog,  wanting  courage  or 
spirit,  < a-  priv.  + Bvpog,  courage,  spirit,  breath, 

< 6'vetv,  rush,  rage,  be  eager.]  Lowness  of  spir- 
its; despondency;  melancholy. 

-atic1.  [<F.  -atique  (vernacularly -age,  >E.  -age, 
q.  v.)  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  -atico,  < L.  -dticus,  a com-  Atlanta  (at-lan'ta),  n. 
pound  adj.  suffix,  being  -ic-us,  E.  -ic,  suffixed  ■ - ■■  ...... 

to  a pp.  stem  in  -at-:  see  -ate1,  -ic,  and  -age.] 

A compound  suffix  of  some  adjectives  of  Latin 
origin,  as  aquatic,  erratic,  lymphatic,  etc.,  some 
of  which  are  also  used  as  nouns,  as  fanatic, 
lunatic,  etc.  [See  remark  under  -atic2.] 

-atic2.  [<  F.  -atique  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  -atico,  < L. 

-aliens,  < Gr.  -ar-uc-o g,  being  -m-og,  E.  -ic,  suffixed 
to  a noun  stem  in  -or-,  nom.  -a,  or  -ap,  or  -ar-r/g : 

-ate5  and  -ic.]  A compound  termination 


-at-,  E.  -ate1,  -ate2.]  A compound  adjective 
suffix  of  Latin  origin,  consisting  of  -we  added  to 
the  stem  represented  by  -ate2,  and  accompany- 
ing verbs  with  suffix  -ate2,  as  in  demonstrative, 
relative,  etc.,  from  demonstrate,  relate,  etc.,  or 
verbs  without  a suffix,  as  in  laudative,  etc., 
from  laud,  etc.,  or  standing  without  corre- 
sponding verbs  in  English,  as  in  amative,  horta- 
tive, lucrative,  etc. : especially  frequent  in  gram- 
matical terms,  as  in  vocative,  locative,  ablative, 
etc.,  all  used  also  as  nouns.  It  Is  also  found  in  a 
few  other  nouns,  as  in  prerogative , donative.  It  is  added 
rarely  to  verbs  of  non-Latin  origin,  as  in  talkative , babbla- 
tive, and  used  in  colloquial  or  slang  expressions  like  go- 


"ArAag  (’At Aavr-),  Mount  Atlas,  taken  for  Africa 
(see  Atlantic),  + -idai,  -id®.  In  sense  2,  < 
Atlanta  (q.  v.)  + -idee.]  1.  One  of  the  three 
great  divisions  into  which  some  ethnologists 
divide  the  human  race,  including  the  tribes  of 
Africa  and  the  Semitic  peoples  of  Asia. — 2. 
A family  of  heteropodous  mollusks,  typified  by 
the  genus  Atlanta.  They  are  free-swimming  pelagic 
forms,  of  warm  seas,  with  a small,  thin,  keeled,  spiral 
shell  and  calcareous  operculum.  Besides  the  type,  At- 
lanta, the  family  contains  the  genus  Oxygyrus. 

Atlantides  (at-lan'ti-dez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  < Gr. 
’ArAavrideg,  pi.  of  ’ArAiavrig,  fem.  patron.,  daugh- 
ter of  "ArAag  (’Ar/.avr-),  Atlas : see  atlas1.]  1 . A 
name  given  to  the  Pleiades,  which  were  fabled 
to 1 be  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  who  were 
translated  to  heaven. — 2.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  legendary  island  of  Atlantis. 

Atlantis  (at-lan'tis),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  ’Ar/.avrig : 
see  Atlantic.]  A mythical  island  of  vast  extent, 
mentioned  by  Plato  and  other  ancient  writers, 
and  placed  by  them  in  the  far  West. 

atlanto-epistr  opheal  (at  - lan ' to  - ep  ' i - stro  - 
fe'al),  a.  [<  atlas  (atlant-)  + epistrophems  + 
-al.]  In  anal.,  pertaining  to  the  atlas  and  epi- 
strophseus  or  axis. 


2.  P.e 
and  i 


of  adjectives  taken  from  or  formed  after  Greek, 
as  grammatic,  hepatic,  pneumatic,  some  accom- 
panying English  nouns  in  -ma  or  -m,  as  dra- 
matic, problematic,  etc.,  or  in  -ate5,  as  piratic, 

etc.  [Most  adjectives  of  this  termination,  and  also  some 
ending  in  -aticl,  may  take  (often  preferably)  the  addition- 
al syllable  - al , with  very  slight  if  any  change  of  meaning. 

See  -al  and  -ical.] 

-atile.  [=F.  -atile,  < L.  -atilis,  a compound  adj. 
suffix,  being  -ilis,  E.  -ile  or  -le,  suffixed  to  a pp. 
stem  iu  -at-:  see  -ate1  and  -ile.]  A suffix  of 
some  adjectives  of  Latin  origin,  as  aquatile, 
fluviatile,  etc. 

atilt  (a-tilt'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a 3 + 
tilt1,  ii.]  1.  Tilted  up;  set  on  tilt,  literally  or 
figuratively. 

Speak ; if  not,  this  stand 
Of  royal  blood  shall  be  abroach,  atilt,  and  run 
Even  to  the  lees  of  honour. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  1. 

The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a blossom  among  the  leaves. 

Lowell,  Sir  Launfal,  i. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a tilter;  in  the  position 
or  with  the  action  of  a man  making  a thrust: 
as,  to  ride  or  run  atilt. 

atimy  (at'i-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ari/iia,  disgrace,  loss 
of  civil  rights,  dishonor,  < anpog,  dishonored, 
deprived  of  civil  rights,  < a-  priv.  + Tipi/,  honor, 

< rieiv,  honor.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  disgrace ; sus- 
pension of  the  civil  rights  of  a person  in  pun- 
ishment of  grave  offenses ; outlawry;  civil  dis- 
franchisement ; degradation.  It  was  perpetual  and 
total  (sometimes  hereditary),  or  temporary,  or  partial  and 
atf ecting  only  certain  privileges  of  the  citizen.  It  often  in- 
volved confiscation  of  property.  f 
-ation.  [<  F.  -ation  = Sp.  -acieyn Pg.  -agdo 
= It.  -asione,  < L.  -dtio(n-),  acc.  -ationem,  being 
-tio(n~),  E.  -tion,  q.  v.,  suffixed  to  the  stem  of 
verbs  in  -d-re,  or,  in  other  words,  -io(n-),  E. 

-ion,  suffixed  to  the  pp.  stem  -at-,  E.  -ate1,  of 
verbs  in  -d-re : see -tion,  -ion,  and  -ate1.  The  reg.  + Atlantean. 

OF.  form  of  this  suffix  was  -aisun,  -eisun,  later  Atlantic  (at-lan'- 
-aison,  etc.  (later  restored  -ation,  ME.  -ation,  tik),  a.  and  n.  [< 
-acion,  -atioun,  -acioun),  > ME.  -aisun,  -eisun,  L.  Atlanticus,  < 
-esun,  etc.,  which  exists,  unrecognized,  in  ori-  Gr.  ’ArAavnia Sf, 


ahead-alive.  English  formations  in  -ative,  from  verbs'in  atlantO-OCCipital  (at-lan,/t6-ok-sip'i-tal),  a.  [< 
retain  the  accent  of  the  verb,  as  decorative.  atlas  (atlant-)  + occiput  (occipit-)  +"-al.]  In 

[NL.,  < L.  Atlanticus,  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  atlas  and  the  occipital 
Atlantic:  see  Atlantic,  a.)  A genus  of  mol-  bone, 
lusks,  typical  of  the  family  Atlantida:,  having  atlanto-odontoid  (at-lan'  to-6-don'toid),  a.  [< 
the  twisted  visceral  sac  inclosed  in  a dextral  atlas  (atlant-)  + odontoid.]  In  anat.,  pertaining 
spiral  shell,  and  the  foot  provided  with  an  oper-  the  atlas  and  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis, 
culum.  A.  peroni  is  a Mediterranean  species,  atlantosaurid  (at-lan-to-sArid),  n.  A dino- 
atlantad  (at-lan'tad),  adv.  [<  atlas  (atlant-)  sanrian  reptile  of  the  family  Atlantosauridce. 

+ -ad3.]  In  anat.,  toward  the  atlas,  or  the  Atlantosaurid®  (at-lan-to-sa'ri-de),  n.  pi. 
upper  part  of  the  body.  [NL .,<  Atlantosaurus  + -idee.]  A family  of 

atlantal  (at-lan'tal),  a.  [<  NL.  atlantalis,  < sauropodous  dinosaurian  reptiles  with  a pitui- 
atlas1, 3,  q.v.]  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ’ 1 


atlas. — Atlantal  foramen  (foramen  atlantale),  a hole 
through  the  fore-border  of  the  atlas  of  many  animals  for 
the  transmission  of  the  suboccipital  nerve  and  vertebral 
artery.  In  man  it  is  present  only  exceptionally,  and  is 
generally  represented  by  a groove. 


tary  canal,  the  ischia  directed  downward  and 
meeting  at  the  middle,  a hollow  sacrum,  and 
the  anterior  and  caudal  vertebrae  excavated  by 
lateral  cavities.  It  is  a group  of  gigantic  Juras- 
+sic  herbivorous  lizards.  0.  C.  Marsh. 


Atlantean  (at-lan-te'an),  a.  [<  L.  Atlanteus,  < Atlantosaurus  (at-lan-to-s&'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < 


Gr.  ’ArAdvreiog,  pertaining  to  "ArAag,  Atlas ; At- 
Aavrig,  Atlantis,  is  properly  fem.  adj.  < "ArAag 
(AtAovt-):  s ee  atlas1.]  1 . Pertaining  to  Atlas ; 
resembling  Atlas. 

Sage  he  stood, 

With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  306. 

irtaining  to  the  island  Atlantis  of  Plato 
trabo,  fabled  to  exist  in  the  ocean  of  the 
or  to 
ideal 


far  West, 

Bacon’s 
commonwealth  of 
that  name. 

Sometimes  writ- 
ten Atlantian. 

atlantes  (at-lan'- 
tez  ),n.pl.  [<Gr. 
"ArAavreg,  pi.  of 
"Ar/Mg,  Atlas : see 
atlas1.]  In  arch., 
figures  or  half  fig- 
ures of  men  used 
in  place  of  col- 
umns or  pilas- 
ters, to  support 
an  entablature. 
They  were  called  tel- 
amones  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Female  figures 
so  employed  are  call- 
ed caryatids  or  carya- 
tides. Seeafiasl,  2. 

Atlantian  (at- 
lan'ti-an),  o.  See 


Atlantes. 

Otto  Heinrich’s  Palace,  Heidelberg  Castle, 
Baden. 


Gr.  "ATAag  (’Ar/avr-),  in  allusion  to  their  size,  + 
aavpog,  lizard.]  A genus  of  dinosa-urians  the 
species  of  which  were  of  gigantic  size ; the  type 
.of  the  family  Atlantosauridce. 
atlas1  (at'las),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  atlas  = It.  at- 
lante  = G.  "Dan.  Sw.  atlas,  atlas  (def.  4),  < L. 
Atlas  (Atlant-),  < Gr.  ’ArAag  (’Ar Aavr-),  in  myth, 
a member  of  the  older  family  of  gods,  who 
bore  up  the  pillars  of  heaven ; later,  one  of  the 
Titans,  condemned  to  hear  up  the  heavens,  or, 
in  other  forms  of  the  legend,  the  earth:  the 
name  was  also  given  to  Mount  Atlas  (see  At- 
lantic), to  a statue  serving  as  a column  (def.  2), 
and  to  one  of  the  cervical  vertebras  (def.  3) ; 
appar.  < a-  euphonic  + %/  *rAa  (rAf/vai),  endure, 
= L.  ej  *tla,  in  tlatus,  latus,  pp.  (associated  with 
ferre  = E.  bear1,  hold  up,  carry),  and  in  tollcrc, 
lift,  tolerare,  endure:  see  ablative  and  tolerate.] 
1.  [cop.]  One  who  supports  a heavy  burden ; a 
mainstay;  a ‘pillar.’ — 2.  [PI.  atlantes  (at-lan'- 
tez).]  A male  human  figure  serving  as  a col- 
umn or  pilaster.  See  atlantes. — 3.  [NL.]  In 
anat.,  the  first  cer- 
vical vertebra,  by 
which  the  skull  ar- 
ticulates with  the 
spinal  column:  so 
called  because  it 
supports  the  head, 
as  Atlas  was  fabled 
to  uphold  the  sky. 

It  is  one  of  the  most 
modified  and  special- 
ized of  the  vertebne,  of- 
ten having  no  centrum, 
as  such,  but  a hypa- 
pophysis  instead,  large 
transverse  processes  or 
lateral  masses,  and  the 
other  processes  small 


Human  Atlas. 

s,  rudiment  of  neural  spine  in  the 
neural  arch ; d,  tubercular  process,  or 
diapophysis  proper,  and  p,  capitular 
process,  or  parapophysis — these  two 
making  the  so-called  transverse  pro- 
cess, and  inclosing  the  vertebrarterial 
foramen  ; hy,  hypapophysis,  in  place 
of  a centrum  ; a,  articular  surface  for 
occipital  condyle. 


atlas  365 

or  wanting.  The  general  form  of  the  bone  is  annular:  it  atTnncm'hprp  i at,' mna.fSri  „ r m 

revolves  about  a pivot  furnished  by  the  odontoid  process  mos-ter),  n.  [=  !• . atmosphere 

of  the  axis,  and  follows  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  — . Q’tmO'Sphera  = Sp.  atmdsfera  = It.  atmo- 


head  upon  the  neck.  It  is  commonly  ankylosed  with  the 
axis  in  Cetacea.  See  ankylosis. 

4.  A bound  collection  of  maps.  The  word  was  first 
used  in  this  sense  by  Mercator  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  allusion  to  the  Atlas  of  mythology,  whose  figure,  repre- 
sented as  bearing  a globe  on  his  shoulders,  was  given  on 
the  title-page  of  such  works. 

Hence — 5.  A volume  of  plates  or  tables  illus- 
trative or  explanatory  of  some  subject. — 6. 

A size  of  writing-  or  drawing-paper,  26  by  33  or 
34  inches. — 7.  [NL.]  Ine»<o»i.,alargelamelli- 
corn  beetle  of  the  family  Scarabceidai ; the  atlas 
beetle,  Chalcosoma  atlas,  about  3 inches  long, 
and  of  a brilliant  metallic-green  color. 
atlas2  (at'las),  n.  [=  Sp.  atlas  = G.  atlass  = 

Sw.  atlas  = Dan.  atlas,  atlask,  satin,  < Hind. 
atlas,  < Ar.  atlas,  satin,  < atlas,  smooth,  bare, 
blank,  < talasa,  make  smooth,  delete.]  A kind 
of  satin : a word  formerly  used  in  the  Levant 
and  in  India. 

atlas-folio  (at/'las-fo'lio),  n.  [< atlas'1-,  6,  + 
folio.]  A large  square  folio  size  of  books, 
atlo-axoid  (at*lo-ak/soid),  a.  In  anat.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  atlas  and  axis,  the  first  and 
second  cervical  vertebras— Atlo-axoid  ligament, 

one  of  three  ligaments,  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior, 
connected  with  both  the  axis  and  the  atlas. 

atloid  (at'loid),  a.  [<  atlas \ 3,  + -oid.]  In  anat., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  atlas ; atlantal : usually 
as  the  second  element  of  a compound:  as, 

* occipito-atloid  ligaments, 
atmidometer  (at-mi-dom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  CLTflUf 
(ar/ud-),  vapor  (<  d t/i6q,  steam,  vapor),  + yerpov, 
a measure.]  An  instrument  invented  by  Bab- 
ington  for  measuring  the  evaporation  from  wa- 
ter, ice,  or  snow.  E.  //.  Knight.  See  atmom- 
eter. 

atmo-.  [<  Gr.  aTjMr,  vapor,  steam  (=  Skt.  dtman, 
breath,  = AS.  (Bthm  — OS.  dthom  — OFries.  eth- 
ma=  D.  adorn  = OHG.  ddrnn,  atom,  MHG.  atom, 
aten,  G.  atom,  athem,  odeum,  also  (prop,  dial.) 
oden,  breath),  perhaps  from  the  root  repr.  by 
Skt.  y/  v a,  Gr.  af/vai  (y/  *Fa ),  blow,  and  so  related 
to  af/p,  air,  dadya,  asthma,  etc.,  and  to  E.  wind2  : 
see  air1,  asthma,  and  wind2.]  The  first  element, 
meaning  vapor,  in  some  compound  words  of 
Greek  origin. 

atmological  (at-mo-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  atmology 
+ -ic-al.]  Pertaining  to  atmology. 

A classification  of  clouds  can  then  only  be  consistent  ★510splle,re' 
and  intelligible  when  it  rests  on  their  atmological  condi- 
tions. Whewell , Hist.  Induct.  Sciences,  x.  2. 

atmologist  (at-mol'o-jist),  n.  [<  atmology  + 

-ist.]  One  skilled  in  atmology;  a student  of 
atmology. 

The  atmologists  of  the  last  century. 

Whewell,  Nov.  Org.  Renovatum,  III.  ix.  § 8. 

atmology  (at-mol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  dr yog,  steam, 
vapor,  + -hoyla,  < ler/uv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 

That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  aqueous  vapor. 

The  relations  of  heat  and  moisture  give  rise  to  another 
extensive  collection  of  laws  and  principles,  which  I shall 
treat  of  in  connection  with  themistics,  and  shall  term  at- 
mology. Whewell,  Hist.  Induct.  Sciences,  x.,  Int. 

atmolysation,  etc.  See  atmolyzation,  etc. 

Atmolysis  (at-mol'i-sis),  n.  [ < Gr.  dr/rdf,  vapor, 

+ Xvai$,  a loosing,  K.  hfiziv,  loose.]  The  process 
of  separating  mixed  gases  by  causing  a partial 
diffusion  of  the  mixture  through  a vessel  of 
porous  material,  such  as  unglazed  porcelain. 

See  atmolyzer.  The  lighter  gases  pass  more  rapidly 
through  the  pores  of  the  vessel  while  the  heavier  remain 
in  it  in  larger  proportion. 

atmolyzation  (at^mo-li-za^shqn),  H.  The  sepa- 
ration of  mixed  gases  by  atmolysis.  Also  at- 
molysation. 

atmolyze  (at'mo-liz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  at- 
molyzed,  ppr.  atmolyzing.  [<  atmolysis.  Cf. 
analyze,  < analysis.]  To  separate,  as  gases  or 
vapors,  by  atmolysis.  Also  atmolyse. 
atmolyzer  (at'mo-ll-zer),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  separating  gases  by  fractional  diffusion 
through  a porous  material.  It  usually  consists  of  a 
porous  pipe  surrounded  by  an  air-tight  cylinder  connected 
with  an  aspirator.  See  atmolysis.  Also  atmolyser. 

atmometer  (at-mom'e-ter),  re.  [<  Gr.  drydg, 
vapor,  + yirpov,  a measure.]  An  instrument, 
invented  by  Sir  J ohn  Leslie,  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  evaporation  from  a humid  surface 

in  a ! an  evaporometer.  it  consists  of 

a thin  hollow  ball  of  porous  earthenware,  to  which  is  joined 
a .graduated  glass  tube.  The  ball  and  the  tube  are  filled 
noth  water,  the  top  of  the  tube  is  closed,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  air.  As  the 
water  transudes  through  the  porous  substance  and  is 
removed  in  the  form  of  vapor  by  the  air,  the  extent  of 
evaporation  is  shown  by  the  sinking  of  the  water  in  the 
graduated  tube. 
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nected  by  a rod  with  a piston  working  in  a cylinder  to 
which  air  is  admitted  at  the  center  of  its  length.  A recip- 
rocating motion  is  given  to  the  cylinder,  and  by  means 
of  the  air  confined  between  its  other  end  and  the  piston 
a corresponding  motion  is  given  to  the  piston-head  con- 
nected with  it.— Atmospheric  line,  (a)  In  a diagram  of 
steam-pressure,  a line  drawn  by  the  pencil  when  the 
steam  is  shut  off  from  the  piston  of  the  indicator,  and 
thus  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  alone.  The 
height  of  the  steam-line  above  this  shows  the  pressure  of 
the  steam,  and  the  depth  of  the  vacuum-line  below  shows 
the  degree  of  condensation  which  is  then  taking  place 
in  the  engine.  ( h ) pi.  Dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
produced  by  the  gases  and  vapors  of  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere : often  called  telluric  lines.  See  spectrum. 

In. addition  to  the  lines  of  Fraunhofer,  indubitably  be- 
longing to  the  sun,  there  are  many  other  dark  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum  which  originate  from  the  absorptive  ac- 
tion of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  and  are  therefore  called 
atmospheric  lines.  Lommel , Light  (trans.),  p.  166. 

Atmospheric  pressure.  See  atmosphere , 2. — Atmo- 
spheric pump,  a pump  in  which  the  water  is  forced  into 
the  suction-pipe  by  atmospheric  pressure. — Atmospheric 
railway,  a railway  so  constructed  that  the  motive  power 
is  derived  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on 
a piston  working  in  a continuous  iron  tube  of  uniform 
bore  laid  from  one  place  to  another,  the  pressure  being 
created  by  exhausting  the  air  from  that  end  of  the  tube 
toward  which  it  is  desired  that  the  piston  should  advance, 
or  by  forcing  in  air  behind  it,  or  by  both  methods  at  once. 
The  system  has  not  been  found  suitable  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  a railway,  though  it  is  successfully  worked 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  light  pack- 
ages. See  pneumatic  despatch,  under  pneumatic. — At- 
mospheric spring,  a spring  formed  by  the  elasticity  of 
a confined  body  of  air.— Atmospheric  stamp,  a stamp 
operated  in  the  same  manner  as  an  atmospheric  hammer 
(which  see,  above).— Atmospheric  tides,  diurnal  oscilla- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  produced  by  the  attractions  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  and  indi- 
cated by  minute  variations  of  pressure  on  the  barometer. 

atmospherical  (at-mos-fer'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
atmospheric. 

atmospherically  (at-mos-fer'i-kal-i),  adv.  As, 
or  as  regards,  the  atmosphere ; by  atmospheric 
force  or  influence, 
atmostea,  re.  Plural  of  atmosteon. 
atmostea!  (at-mos'te-al),  a.  [<  atmosteon  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  an  atmosteon;  pneumatic, 
as  a bone. 

atmosteon  (at-mos'te-on),  re. ; pi.  atmostea  (-a) . 
[NL.,  < Gr.  arydg,  air,  + ooreov,  bone.]  In 
ornith.,  an  air-bone;  a seleroskeletal  ossifica- 
tion of  a membranous  tube  or  canal  conveying 
air  into  the  interior  of  a bone  of  a bird. 

The  siphon-like  tube  which  conveys  air  from  tile  outer 
ear-passage  to  the  hollow  of  the  mandible  may  ossify, 

. . . resulting  in  a neat  tubular  “ air-bone  ’’  or  atmosteon. 

-.  - , - . - — Corns,  Key  to  N.  A.  Bird*,  p.  1*8. 

atmpsphenc  (at-mos-fer  ik),  a.  [<  atmosphere  atocha-grass  (a-to'cha-gras),  re.  [Sp.  atocha, 
+ -ic.  Cf.  spherical.]  !.  Pertaining  to,  existing  esparto-grass.]  A name  sometimes  given  to 
m,  or  consisting  of  the  atmosphere:  as,  atmo-  the  esparto-grass,  Stipa  tenacissima. 
spheric  air  or  vapors.  atok  (a-tok'),  re.  [Peruv.]  The  native  name  of 

Quarantine  cannot  keep  out  ail  atmospheric  disease.  a kind  of  skunk,  of  the  genus  Conepatus , found 

2 Dependent  on  the  ntmno  ^ a e'  a ' in  Peru,  originally  described  by  Humboldt  as 

2 Dependent  on  the  atmosphere.  .Gulo  quitensis.  Also  called  zorra. 

I am  an  atmospheric  creature.  Pope,  atoll  (a-tol'  or  at'ol),  re.  [Formerly  atollon ; the 

3.  Caused,  produced,  or  operated  on  by  the  name  of  such  islands  in  the  Maidive  group ; 


sfera  = Sw.  atmosfer  - Dan.  atmosfasre  = G.  at- 
mosphare,  < NL.  atniosphaira , < Gr.  urgoc,  vapor, 
+ atpatpa,  sphere : see  sphere.]  1 . The  aeriform 
fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  extends  to 
an  undetermined  height  above  its  surface ; the 
air.  It  is  a mechanical  mixture  of  79  parts  by  volume  of 
nitrogen  and’ 21  of  oxygen,  with  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  ar- 
gon, a trace  of  carbon  dioxid,  and  a variable  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor,  ammonia,  ozone,  and  organic  matter.  The 
composition  of  the  normal  atmosphere  varies  but  slightly 
in  different  localities,  although  near  towns  it  usually  con- 
tains impurities,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
etc.  The  movements  of  the  atmosphere  constitute  the 
winds,  and  in  it  are  formed  or  produced  clouds,  rain,  and 
snow.  Its  density  is  greatest  at  the  earth’s  surface,  and  de- 
creases as  the  height  above  the  earth  increases.  The  atmo- 
sphere. like  other  bodies,  gravitates  toward  the  earth,  and 
therefore  has  weight  and  exerts  pressure.  The  average 
pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  about  15  pounds  (14.7)  to  the  square  inch. 

2.  A conventional  unit  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
An  atmosphere  is  in  English  use  the  pressure  of  a vertical 
column  of  30  inches  of  mercury  at  the  freezing-point  at 
London;  in  French  use  it  is  the  pressure  of  760  milli- 
meters of  mercury  at  the  freezing-point  at  Paris.  For  the 
absolute  atmosphere  in  the  C.  G.  S.  (centimeter-gram- 
second)  system,  see  absolute.  The  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  the  square  inch  is  commonly  employed  as  a con- 
venient unit  for  pressures  arising  from  other  causes,  such 
as  the  weight  of  liquids,  the  force  of  steam,  etc. : thus,  a 
pressure  in  a steam-boiler  of  3 atmospheres  means  a pres- 
sure equal  to  45  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  apparatus  . . . was  of  great  simplicity,  all  of  glass, 
capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  many  atmospheres. 

Science,  VIII.  56. 

3.  The  gaseous  envelop  surroundin; 
the  heavenly  bodies. 


any  of 


No  sound,  either  loud  or  soft,  could  be  heard  by  any 
inhabitant  of  the  moon,  because  the  moon  practically  has 
no  atmosphere.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal. , p.  22. 

4.  Any  gaseous  medium. 

For  an  atmosphere  of  any  gas  at  uniform  temperature, 
the  height  at  which  the  density  would  be  halved  is  the 
height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  for  that  gas,  mul- 
tiplied by  .69315 ; the  gas  is  assumed  to  obey  Boyle’s  law. 

J.  D.  Everett,  Units  andPhys.  Const.,  p.  41. 
5f.  An  assumed  outer  envelop  of  force,  efflu- 
via, etc.,  surrounding  a body:  as,  an  electrical 
atmosphere. — 6.  Figuratively,  intellectual  or 
moral  environment ; pervading  influence. 

By  the  hearth  the  children  sit 
Cold  in  that  atmosphere  of  Death. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xx. 
Absolute  atmosphere.  See  absolute.— Electric  at- 
' See  electric  aura , under  aural. 


atmosphere : as,  rust  is  an  atmospheric  effect. — 
Atmospheric  churn,  a churn  of  various  forms,  in  which 
atmospheric  air  is  driven  into  the  milk  in  order  to  agitate 
it,  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  specific  effect  of  the  air 
upon  the  milk  in  aggregating  the  oleaginous  globules.— 
Atmospheric  currents.  See  current. — Atmospheric 
engine,  a variety  of  steam-engine  in  which  the  steam  is 
admitted  only  to  the  under  side  of  the  piston  and  for  the 


up-stroke,  the  down-stroke  being  effected  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  the  formation  of  a 
vacuum  under  the  piston  through  the  condensation  of 
the  steam.  This  engine,  invented  by  Papin  in  1695,  was 
first  made  a practical  success  by  Newcomen,  and  was 
subsequently  greatly  improved  by  Watt,  through  the  ad- 
dition of  a separate  condenser  and  air-pump.— Atmo- 
spheric governor,  an  apparatus  for  controlling  the  move- 
ments of  machinery  by  the  use  of  air  under  pressure. — 
Atmospheric  hammer,  (a)  A hammer  driven  by  means 
of  compressed  air,  as  the  steam-hammer  is  operated  by 
steam.  See  steam-hammer,  (b)  A hammer  in  which  an  at- 
mospheric spring  is  employed.  The  hammer-head  is  con- 


prob.  < Malayalam  adal,  closing,  uniting 
(Yule).]  A coral  island,  consisting  of  a strip 
or  ring  of  coral  surrounding  a central  lagoon. 
Such  islands  are  very  common  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  They 
often  present  an  exceedingly  picturesque  appearance,  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  of  coral  rock  thinly  coated 
with  soil,  and  covered  with  a vigorous  growth  of  cocoa- 
nut-,  pandanus-,  and  breadfruit-trees,  inclosing  a large  still 
sheet  of  water,  usually  of  considerable  depth,  and  often 
well  supplied  with  fish.  The  circle  of  coral  is  sometimes 
complete,  showing  no  apparent  communication  between 
the  inclosed  lagoon  and  the  surrounding  sea ; but  generally 
it  is  interrupted,  and  presents  one  or  more  openings  suita- 
ble for  the  passage  of  boats. 

atollont,  n.  See  atoll. 

atom  (at/ om),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  atome , 
* attorn  (aud  as  L.  atomus,  atomos,  with  pi.  atomi , 
sometimes  atomie,  > E.  sing,  atomic , atomy \ q. 
v.),  < ME.  attome , atome , < F.  atome  = Sp.  dtomo 
= Pg.  It.  atomo  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  atom,  < L.  atomus, 

< Gr.  aro/iog , an  atom,  prop,  adj.,  indivisible, 
that  cannot  be  cut,  < a-  priv.  + roydg,  verbal 
adj.  of  re  five  iv,  rapeiv , cut : see  tome.]  1 . An  ex- 
tremely minute  particle  of  matter:  a term  used 
generally  with  certain  philosophic  or  scientific 
limitations,  (a)  A hypothetical  particle  of  matter  so 
minute  as  to  admit  of  no  division;  an  ultimate  indivisible 
particle  of  matter.  See  atomic  philosophy,  under  atomic. 

No  atoms  casually  together  hurl’d 

Could  e’er  produce  so  beautiful  a world. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  i.  31. 

(b)  A particle  of  matter  assumed  not  to  be  divided  under 
the  circumstances  considered ; a molecule  (physical  atom). 

An  atom  means  something  which  is  not  divided  in  cer- 
tain cases  that  we  are  considering. 

IF.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  186. 

(c)  In  chem.  and  physics,  one  of  the  very  small  particles 
of  matter,  of  the  aggregation  or  combination  of  which  all 
bodies  are  assumed  to  be  composed.  The  diameter  of  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen,  consisting  of  two  atoms,  has  been 
estimated  by  Kelvin  and  others  as  approximately  5-9  mm. 
All  atoms  of  a given  element  are  identical  as  to  size, 
weight,  and  other  properties,  but  the  atoms  of  the  various 


atom 

elements  differ  from  one  another  in  such  a way  as  to  be 
inconvertible  by  any  known  process.  Atoms  of  the  ele- 
ments are  assumed  to  remain  intact  when  compounds 
are  formed.  Indeed,  it  is  now  assumed  that  atoms 
break  up,  under  certain  conditions,  into  still  smaller 
corpuscles. 

Hence — 2.  Anything  extremely  small;  a mi- 
nute quantity:  as,  he  has  not  an  atom  of  sense. 
— 3f.  The  smallest  division  of  time,  equal  to 
about } of  a second. — 4.  Anything  indivisible ; 
an  individual.  = Syn.  Molecule , etc.  See  particle. 

atomt  (at'om),  v.  t.  [<  atom,  n.]  To  reduce  to 
atoms;  atomize. 

And  atom'd  mists  turn  instantly  to  hail. 

Drayton , Elegies,  i. 

atomatic  (at-o-mat'ik),  a.  [<  atom  + -atic.~\ 

^Same  as  atomic. 

atomic  (a-tom'ik),  a.  [<  atom  + -ic;  = P.  ato- 
mique.]  1.  Pertaining  to  atoms;  consisting  of 

atoms. 

The  atomic  constitution  of  bodies. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas. 
The  gods,  the  gods ! 

If  all  be  atoms,  how  then  should  the  gods, 

Being  atomic,  not  be  dissoluble. 

Not  follow  the  great  law  ? Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

2.  Extremely  minute. — Atomic  or  molecular 

heats  Of  bodies,  the  product  of  the  specific  heats  of  bodies 
into  their  atomic  or  molecular  weights.  These  products 
are  nearly  the  same  for  all  elementary  bodies  and  com- 
pounds of  like  atomic  composition,  though  the  products 
of  the  specific  heats  into  the  atomic  weights  may  differ 
in  different  classes  of  compounds.—  Atomic  or  atomistic 
philosophy,  a system  of  philosophy,  founded  by  Leu- 
cippus and  Democritus,  which  taught  that  the  ultimate 
constituents  of  all  things  are  indivisible  particles  or  atoms, 
which  differ  from  one  another  in  form  and  position ; 
whether  also  in  quality  of  material  was  disputed  among 
the  atomists.  From  the  diverse  combination  and  motions 
of  these  atoms  all  things,  including  the  soul,  were  sup- 
posed to  arise.  The  atomistic  philosophy  was  perfected 
in  its  details  by  the  Epicureans,  particularly  by  Lucretius, 
and  was  the  first  complete  system  of  materialism.  It  is 
the  basis  of  the  modern  physical  atomic  theory,  but,  apart 
from  the  numerous  special  modifications  which  the  pro- 
gress of  modern  science  has  rendered  necessary,  it  differs 
from  it  essentially  in  this,  that  the  ancient  atomism  was 
a philosophy  of  the  universe,  while  modern  atomism  is, 
primarily  at  least,  merely  a physical  theory  of  the  inner 
structure  of  matter,  constructed  for  the  convenience  of 
physical  research.— Atomic  theory,  or  doctrine  Of 
atomic  composition,  in  chem.,  the  hypothesis  that  all 
chemical  combinations  take  place  between  the  ultimate 
particles  or  atoms  of  bodies,  and  that  these  unite  either 
atom  with  atom  or  in  proportions  expressed  by  some 
simple  multiple  of  the  number  of  atoms.— Atomic 
volume,  in  chem.,  the  space  occupied  by  a quantity  of 
an  element  in  the  solid  state  proportional  to  its  atomic 
weight,  and  expressed  by  the  quotient  of  the  atomic 
weightdivided  by  the  specific  gravity. — Atomic  weight, 
in  chem.,  the  number  expressing  the  relative  weight 
of  one  atom  of  an  element  compared  with  the  weight 
of  some  unit,  usually  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  The 
atomic  weights  of  the  other  elements,  therefore,  express 
how  many  times  the  atoms  of  these  elements  are  heavier 
than  the  atom  of  hydrogen.  See  element. 

atomical  (a-tom'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  atomic. 

atomically  (a-tom'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  atomic 
manner;  from  an  atomic  point  of  view;  re- 
garded as  an  atom,  or  as  made  up  of  atoms. 

atomician  (at-o-mish/an),  n.  [<  atomic  + -ian.] 
An  adherent  of  the  atomic  philosophy  or  the- 
ory. See  atomic. 

atomicismt  (a-tom'i-sizm),  n.  [<  atomic  + -ism.] 
Atomism. 

atomicity  (at-o-mis'i-ti),  n.  [<  atomic  + -if//.] 
In  chem.,  same  as  equivalency,  quantivalency, 
and  valence. 

The  number  of  bonds  possessed  by  an  element,  or  its 
atomicity.  E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  9. 

atomisation,  etc.  See  atomization,  etc. 

atomism  (at'om-izm),  n.  [<  atom  + -ism;  = P. 
atomisme  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  atomismo.]  1.  The 
metaphysical  or  the  physical  theory  of  atoms ; 
atomic  philosophy  or  atomic  theory.  See  a tomic. 

Atomism  also  is  inconceivable  ; for  this  supposes  atoms, 
minima,  extended  but  indivisible. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton , Metaphys.,  II.  528,  App. 

The  result  of  atomism  in  any  form,  dealing  with  any 
subject,  is  that  the  principle  of  uniformity  is  hunted  down 
into  the  elements  of  things : it  is  resolved  into  the  uni- 
formity of  these  elements  or  atoms,  and  of  the  relations 
of  those  which  are  next  to  each  other. 

if'.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  139. 

2.  The  state  of  existing  as  an  atom  or  a unit,  or 
of  being  composed  of  atoms  or  units ; individ- 
ualism. 

atomist  (at'om-ist),  n.  and  a.  [<  atom  + -ist; 
= P.  atomiste  - Sp.  Pg.  It.  atomista. ] I.  n. 
One  who  holds  to  or  expounds  the  atomic  phi- 
losophy or  the  atomic  theory. 

II.  a.  Same  as  atomistic. 

The  more  closely  we  follow  the  atomist  doctrine  to  its 
starting-point,  and  spread  before  us  the  necessary  outfit 
for  its  journey  of  deduction,  the  larger  do  its  demands 
appear.  J.  Martineau,  Materialism. 

atomistic  (at-o-mis'tik),  a.  [<  atomist  + -ic.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  atomism  or  the  atomists. 
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It  is  the  object  of  the  mechanical  atomistic  philosophy 
to  confound  synthesis  with  synartesis. 

Coleridge , Friend,  I.  121. 

2.  Consisting  of  atoms Atomistic  philosophy. 

See  atomic  philosophy,  under  atomic. 
atomistical  (at-o-mis'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  ato- 
mistic. 

atomistically  (at-o-mis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  at- 
omistic manner ; as  compose!!  of  distinct  atoms, 
atomization  (at"om-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  atomize 
+ -ation.\  The  process  of  atomizing  or  the 
state  of  being  atomized;  specifically,  in  med., 
the  reduction  of  liquids  to  the  form  of  spray  for 
inhalation  or  for  application  to  the  throat  or 
nasal  passages,  and  for  other  purposes.  Also 
spelled  atomisation. 

atomize  (at'om-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  atomised, 
ppr.  atomizing.  [<  atom  + -ize.]  I.f  intrans. 
To  speculate  respecting  atoms.  Cudworth. 

II.  trans.  To  reduce  to  atoms ; reduce  to  very 
small  particles,  as  a liquid ; spray. 

Also  spelled  atomise. 

atomizer  (at'orn-I-zer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  atomizes  or  reduces  to  atoms  or  very 
small  particles;  specifically,  an  apparatus  de- 
signed to  reduce  a liquid  to  spray  for  disinfect- 
ing, cooling,  perfuming,  medicinal,  and  other 
purposes.  Also  spelled  atomiser. 
atomology  (at-o-mol'o-ji),  n.  [<  G-r.  arofwr, 
atom,  + -Aoyia,  < '/iyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The 
metaphysical  doctrine  of  atoms.  See  atomic. 
atomy1  (at'om-i),  n. ; pi.  atomies  (-iz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  atomie,  attomye,  < atomic,  prop. 
atomi,  pi.  of  atomus,  prop,  the  L.  form  then  in 
current  use  along  with  atom. , the  form  atomy 
being  regarded  appar.  as  a dim.  Cf.  atomy 2.] 

1.  An  atom;  a mote. 

Should  he  or  hell 

Affront  me  in  the  passage  of  my  fate, 

I’d  crush  them  into  atomies. 

Ford , Love’s  Sacrifice,  iii.  3. 

From  the  outer  day, 

Betwixt  tile  close-set  ivies  came  a broad 
And  solid  beam  of  isolated  light, 

Crowded  with  driving  atomics. 

Tennyson,  Lover's  Tale,  ii. 

2.  A tiny  being;  a pygmy,  i 

Drawn  with  a team  of  little  atomies. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  i.  4. 

Epicurus  makes  them  [souls]  swarms  of  atomies , 
Which  do  by  chance  into  our  bodies  flee. 

Sir  J.  Davies , Immortal,  of  Soul. 

atomy3  (at'om-i),  n. ; pi.  atomies  (-iz).  [For- 
merly also  atamy  and  natomy,  for  anatomy, 
mistakenly  divided  an  atomy.]  1.  An  anat- 
omy; a skeleton. — 2.  A very  lean  person;  a 
walking  skeleton. 

Thou  atomy,  thou.  Shak.  (ed.  Leopold),  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 
atonable  (a-to'na-bl),  a.  [<  atone  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  atoned  for ; reconcilable, 
atonet,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [ME.,  also  attone, 
earlier  atoon,  aton,  at  one,  at  on,  lit.  at  one, 
agreed.  In  mod.  use  written  as  two  words,  at 
one : see  at  and  one.  In  at-one,  as  in  al-one 
and  on-ly,  one  preserves  its  proper  pronuncia- 
tion (on),  the  usual  pronunciation  (wun)  being 
a modem  (16th  century)  corruption,  which  has 
not  affected  the  compounds.]  1.  At  one;  rec- 
onciled. 

Make  the  wel  at  on  with  him  . . . and  dred  the  of  the 
dome.  Early  Eng.  Psalter,  p.  152. 

Aton  he  was  with  the  king.  King  Horn. 

If  gentil  men,  or  othere  of  his  contree, 

Were  wrothe,  she  wolde  bringen  hem  atoon. 

Chaucer , Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  381. 

2.  Together;  at  once. 

All  his  sences  seemd  berefte  attone. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  i.  42. 

atone  (a-ton'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  atoned , ppr. 
atoning .’  [<  atone,  adv.,  q.  v.]  I.  intrans.  If. 
To  be  at  one ; agree ; be  in  accordance ; accord. 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone, 

Than  violentest  contrariety.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  make  reparation,  amends,  or  satisfac- 
tion, as  for  an  offense  or  a crime,  or  for  an 
offender:  with /or. 

The  murderer  fell,  and  blood  atoned  for  blood.  Pope. 

The  ministry  not  atoning  for  their  former  conduct  by 
any  wise  or  popular  measure.  Junius. 

So  it  sometimes  happens  that  a single  bright  and  gen- 
erous act  serves  to  atone  for  the  abuse  of  years. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  81. 

3.  To  make  up,  as  for  errors  or  deficiencies; 
be  a set-off  or  palliative. 

Or  where  the  pictures  for  the  page  atone, 

And  Quarles  is  sav’d  by  beauties  not  his  own. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  139. 

n.t  trans.  1.  To  bring  into  concord;  recon- 
cile, as  parties  at  variance. 
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I would  do  much 

To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I bear  to  Cassio. 

Shak.,  Othello,  It.  L 
I am  just  at  that  hour 
Upon  some  late  conceived  discontents 
To  atone  me  to  my  father. 

Webster , Cure  for  a Cuckold,  i.  2. 
Tigers  and  lions,  boars  and  raging  bulls, 

Hath  he  aton’d  with  leopards  and  wolves. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 

2.  To  put  in  accordance ; harmonize. 

To  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  5. 

3.  To  unite  in  forming. 

The  Four  Elements,  who  joined 
With  the  Four*  known  Complexions,  have  aton'd 
A noble  league,  and  severally  put  on 
Material  bodies. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  The  Sun’s  Darling,  v.  1. 

4.  To  conciliate;  appease. 

So  heaven,  atoned,  shall  dying  Greece  restore. 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  89. 

5.  To  expiate ; answer  or  make  satisfaction  for. 

Soon  should  yon  boasters  cease  their  haughty  strife, 

Or  each  atone  his  guilty  love  with  life.  Pope. 

[Although  atone  as  a transitive  verb  is  essentially  obsolete, 
it  is  used  occasionally  by  modern  writers  in  several  of  the 
senses  above  given.] 

atone-makert,  n.  [<  atone,  adv.,  + maker .] 
One  who  makes  reconciliation  or  atonement; 
a reconciler ; a mediator. 

One  God,  one  mediatour,  that  is  to  say,  aduocate,  inter- 
cessor, or  an  atonemaker,  between  God  and  man. 

^ Tyndale,  Works,  p.  158. 

atonement  (a-ton'ment),  n.  [<  atone , v.,  4- 
-ment;  but  tEe  noun  is  found  earlier  than  the 
verb,  arising  perhaps  from  the  phrase  at  one- 
ment:  see  onement. ] If.  Reconciliation  after 
enmity  or  controversy ; settlement,  as  of  a dif- 
ference; concord. 

Hauying  more  regarde  to  their  old  variaunce  than  their 
newe  attornment.  Sir  T.  More,  Descrip,  of  Rich.  III. 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 

Our  peace  will,  like  a broken  limb  united, 

Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Satisfaction  or  reparation  made  for  wrong 
or  injury,  either  by  giving  some  equivalent  or 
by  doing  or  suffering  something  which  is  re- 
ceived in  lien  of  an  equivalent. 

0 when  did  a morning  shine 
So  rich  in  atonement  as  this 
For  my  dark-dawning  youth? 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xix.  2. 

3.  In  iheol .,  the  reconciliation  of  God  and  man 
by  means  of  the  life,  sufferings,  and  death  of 
Christ. 

For  God  was  in  Christ,  and  made  agrement  bitwene  the 
worlde  and  hvm  sylfe,  and  imputed  not  their  synnes  vnto 
them ; and  hath  committed  to  vs  the  preachynge  of  the 
atonement.  Tyndale,  2 Cor.  v.  19. 

When  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son;  ...  we  also  joy  in  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  the 
atonement.  Rom.  v.  10,  11. 

This  doctrine  assumes  that  sin  has  made  a spiritual  sepa- 
ration between  God  and  the  human  soul.  Different  sys- 
tems of  theology  explain  differently  the  method  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  therefore  use  the  word  atonement  with  dif- 
ferent meanings.  The  early  fathers  generally  stated  the 
doctrine  in  the  terms  of  Scripture,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  that  the  differences  in  philosoph- 
ical statement  were  clearly  marked.  The  modem  state- 
ments may  be  grouped  under  four  general  heads,  as  fol- 
lows : (a)  A reparation  or  satisfaction  for  sin  made  by  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  as  a substitute  for  the  sinner,  and  in 
lieu  of  the  punishment  to  which  the  sinner  was  justly 
amenable.  Such  satisfaction  is  regarded  as  necessary 
either  (1)  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God,  and  so  make  for- 
giveness possible,  or  (2)  to  satisfy  the  law  of  God,  pro- 
duce the  public  impression  which  punishment  would  have 
produced,  and  so  make  forgiveness  safe.  The  former  is 
known  as  the  satisfaction,  the  latter  as  the  governmental 
theory. 

The  word  atonement,  in  its  original  sense,  always  de- 
notes some  amends,  or  satisfaction,  for  the  neglect  of 
some  duty,  or  the  commission  of  some  fault;  a satisfac- 
tion with  which,  when  supposed  to  be  complete,  the  per- 
son injured  ought  reasonably  to  he  contented,  and  to 
demand  of  the  offender  nothing  more  on  account  of  his 
transgression.  Dwight,  Theology,  lv. 

Taking  the  term  atonement  in  its  technical  signification 
to  denote  the  satisfaction  of  divine  justice  for  the  sin  of 
man,  by  the  substituted  penal  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
God,  we  shall  find  a slower  scientific  unfolding  of  this 
great  cardinal  doctrine  than  of  any  other  of  the  principal 
truths  of  Christianity. 

Shedd,  Hist.  Christian  Doctrine,  v.  1. 
(6)  The  entrance  of  God  into  humanity,  that  he  may 
thereby  drive  out  sin  and  make  the  human  race  at  one 
with  himself. 

Supposing  the  Father’s  will  to  be  a will  to  all  good ; 
the  Son  of  God,  being  one  with  him,  and  Lord  of  man, 
to  obey  and  fulfil  in  our  flesh  that  will  by  entering  into 
the  lowest  condition  into  which  man  had  fallen  through 
their  sin ; this  Man  to  be,  for  this  reason,  an  object  of 
continual  complacency  to  his  Father,  and  that  compla- 
cency to  be  fully  drawn  out  by  the  death  of  the  cross  ; — 
his  death  to  be  a sacrifice,  the  only  complete  sacrifice 
ever  offered,  the  entire  surrender  of  the  whole  spirit  and 
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body  to  God ; is  not  this  in  the  highest  sense  atonement? 
is  not  the  true  root  of  humanity  revealed  ? is  not  God  in 
him  reconciled  to  man  ? Maurice,  Theol.  Essays. 

It  [the  new  theology]  holds  to  the  atonement  as  a divine 
act  and  process  of  ethical  and  practical  import — not  as 
a mystery  of  the  distant  heavens  and  isolated  from  the 
struggle  of  the  world,  but  a comprehensible  force  in  the 
actual  redemption  of  the  world  from  its  evil. 

T.  T.  Munger , The  Freedom  of  Faith. 
The  majority  of  orthodox  divines,  whether  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  the  Protestant  churches,  ordinarily  hold  one 
of  the  above  views  or  a combination  formed  from  them. 
In  general,  the  former  opinion  (a)  is  held  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  school  of  theology,  the  latter  opinion  (6)  in  the 
more  modern  Broad  Church  school,  (c)  In  Unitarian  the- 
ology, the  moral  result  produced  by  the  influence  exerted 
on  mankind  by  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  leading  men  to 
repentance  and  to  God.  This  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
moral  influence  theory  of  the  atonement. 

Even  though  we  should  reject  all  the  Orthodox  theories 
about  atonement,  we  may  accept  the  fact.  We  can  be- 
lieve that  God  in  Christ  does  reconcile  the  world  to  him- 
self,— does  create  a sense  of  pardoned  sin, — does  remove 
the  weight  of  transgression, — does  take  away  the  obstacle 
in  our  conscience, — does  help  us  into  a living  faith,  hope, 
peace,  joy.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Orthodoxy,  p.  250. 

(d)  In  New  Church  (Swedenborgian)  theology,  the  union  and 
accord  of  flesh  and  spirit  in  man,  and  so  the  union  and 
accord  of  man  with  God  by  a spiritual  change  wrought  in 
the  individual. 

This  is  what  is  understood  in  the  New  Church  by  the 
atonement , or  at-one-ment,  ...  a bringing  at  one  of  the 
human  and  the  divine, or,  as  the  apostle  says,  “making  in 
himself  of  twain  one  new  man.’'  And  the  purpose  of  this 
atonement  was,  that  the  Lord  might  ever  after  be  able  to 
bring  our  external  or  natural  at  one  with  our  internal  or 
spiritual  man — goodness  at  one  with  truth  in  our  minds, 
—and  so  bring  us  into  complete  spiritual  union  or  at-one- 
ment  with  himself. 

B.  F.  Barrett , Doctrine  of  the  New  Church. 
Doctrine  of  blood  atonement,  the  doctrine,  attributed 
to  the  Mormon  Church,  that  the  killing  of  an  apostate  or 
of  one  in  danger  of  apostasy  is  a deed  of  love,  since  it  makes 
atonement  for  the  sin  of  apostasy,  and  so  makes  possible 
God’s  forgiveness  of  it. 

atoner  (a-to'ner),  n.  One  who  makes  atone- 
ment. 

atonest,  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  and  ME.,  prop, 
separate,  at  ones : now  written  at  once : see  at 
and  once.']  1.  At  once;  immediately. 

Love  me  al  atones.  Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  94. 

2.  At  one  and  the  same  time. 

Curious  enditing  and  hard  sentence  is  ful  hevy  atones 
for  swich  a child  to  lerne.  Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Astrolabe. 

atonic  (a-ton'ik),  a . and  n.  [<  Gr.  arovog , ( a ) 
not  stretched,  relaxed,  languid,  < a-  jn*iv.  + 
telveiv , stretch;  (b)  without  accent,  < a-  priv. 
4-  rdvog,  accent,  < telveiv , stretch:  see  a-18  and 
tonic .]  I.  a.  1.  In  pathol .,  characterized  by 
atony,  or  want  of  tone  or  power:  as,  an  atonic 
disease. — 2.  In  philol.:  ( a ) Unaccented,  (b) 
Produced  by  the  breath  alone;  surd.— Atonic 
dyspepsia,  defective  digestion,  independent  of  inflamma- 
tion or  other  recognizable  lesions  of  the  digestive  organs. 

II.  n.  1.  In  med.y  a drug  capable  of  allaying 
organic  excitement  or  irritation.  [Rare.] — 2. 
In  philol . : (a)  A word  or  syllable  that  has  no 
accent. 

A single  unaccented  syllable  is  called  an  atonic. 

F.  A.  March , Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  p.  222. 

( b ) An  elementary  sound  produced  by  the 
breath ; a surd  consonant ; a breathing. 

atony  (at'o-ni),  n . [=  E.  atonic , < NL.  atonia , 
< Gr.  arovia , languor,  < arovoq , languid:  see 
atonic.']  In  pathol.,  a want  of  tone  ; defect  of 
muscular  power ; weakness  of  any  organ,  par- 
ticularly of  one  that  is  contractile ; debility. 
— Atony  of  the  bladder,  in  pathol.,  loss  by  the  muscu- 
lar fibers  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder  of  the  power  to  con- 
tract and  expel  the  urine. 

atop  (a-top'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3  + 
top.]  On  or  at  the  top. 

'Tis  but  to  shew  that  you  can  place  sometimes 
Your  modesty  a-top  of  all  your  virtues. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  iv.  1. 
Despots  atop,  a wild  clan  below, 

Such  is  the  Gaul  from  long  ago. 

Lowell,  Villa  Franca. 

atopite  (at'o-plt),  n.  [<  Gr.  diroroc,  unusual,  out 
of  place  (<  a - priv.  + rdirog,  place : see  topic), 
+ -ite2.]  A calcium  antimonate  occurring 
in  Sweden  in  yellow  or  brown  isometric  octa- 
hedrons. 

-ator.  [L.  -ator,  term,  of  nouns  of  agent,  being 
the  agent-suffix  - tor  (Gr.  -ryp,  -rap,  Skt.  -tar, 
-tar)~  (E.  -or)  added  to  the  stem  in  -a  of  verbs 
in  -d-re.  This  termination  was  reg.  reduced 
in  OF.  to  -ear,  -eour,  whence  in  ME.  -eour  (as 
in  saveour,  mod.  E.  saviour),  commonly  -or, 
-our,  mod.  E.  -or,  -er,  as  in  appellor,  arUtror 
or  arbitrer,  accuser,  etc.,  from  L.  nouns  in 
-ator,  the  term,  being  merged  with  -er  of  AS. 
origin. ] A termination  of  nouns  of  agent 
taken  directly  from  the  Latin,  as  creator,  edu- 
cator, liberator,  or  formed  in  English  or  New 
Latin,  as  detonator,  corrugator,  etc.,  from  verbs 
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of  the  Latin  first  conjugation,  which  have  in 
English  the  suffix  - ate 2.  it  also  occurs  in  some  nouns 
derived  from  nouns  without  an  intermediate  verb,  as  glad- 
iator, senator. 

-atory.  [<  L.  -atorius,  being  -ins  added  to  nouns 
in  -ator.']  A termination  of  adjectives,  of 
Latin  origin,  in  form  from  nouns  in  -ator,  hut 
in  sense  often  to  he  referred  to  the  original 
verb,  as  in  amatory,  accusatory,  declamatory,  ex- 
clamatory, nugatory,  etc.  When  from  English  nouns 
in  -ator’,  the  termination  is  -ator  + -ial,  as  senatorial,  etc. 

atour1  (a-tori),  prep.  andtwto.  [Sc.,  also  written 
attour,  atower,  < ME.  (Scotch)  atour,  atoure, 
at-oure,  Kat  + our,  ower,  over : see  at  and  over; 
for  the  combination,  cf.  at-after.]  I.  prep.  1. 
Of  place,  over. — 2.  Of  number  or  quantity, 
over;  beyond;  more  than. 

II.  adv.  Over  and  above ; besides By  and 

atour  (prep,  and  adv.),  also  by  atour  (adv.),  over  and 
above.  [Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

atour2t,  n.  See  attour 2. 
atrabilarian  (at//ra-bi-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ML.  atrabilarius,  < L.  atra  bills,  black  bile : 
see  atrabile  and  bile 2.]  I.  a.  Affected  with 

melancholy,  which  the  ancients  attributed  to 
black  bile ; atrabilious. 

The  atrabilarian  constitution,  or  a black,  viscous, 
pitchy  consistence  of  the  fluids.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

II.  n.  A person  of  an  atrabiliar  temperament; 
a hypochondriac.  Disraeli. 
atrabilarious  (at//ra-hi-la'ri-us),  a.  [<  ML. 
atrabilarius:  see  atrabilarian.]  Same  as  atra- 
bilarian. 

Christopher  Glowry,  Esquire,  . . . was  naturally  of  an 
atrabilarious  temperament,  and  much  troubled  with  those 
phantoms  of  indigestion  which  are  commonly  called  blue 
devils.  Peacock , nightmare  Abbey,  i. 

atrabilariousnesst  (at//ra-bi-la'ri-us-nes),  «. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  atrabilious  or 
melancholy. 

atrabilet,  ».  [<  F.  atrabile,  formerly  atrebile, 

- Sp.  atrabilis  ~ Pg.  atrabilis  = It.  atrabile,  < 
L.  (formerly  also  in  E.)  atra  bills  (tr.  Gr.  pe- 
?Myxo/ua:  see  melancholy),  lit.  black  bile:  atra, 
fern,  of  ater,  black;  bills,  bile : see  bile2.]  Black 
bile;  melancholy:  from  the  supposition  that 
melancholy  is  due  to  a preponderance  of  the 
so-called  “black  bile,”  an  imagined  secretion 
of  the  renal  or  atrabiliary  glands, 
atrabiliar,  atrabiliary  (at-ra-bil'i-ar,  -a-ri),  a. 
[<  NL.  *atrabiliarius,  < L.  atra  bilis,  black  bile : 
see  atrabile.]  Melancholic  or  hypochondriacal ; 
atrabilious.  See  atrabile. 

Complexion  of  a multiplex  atrabiliar  character,  the  final 
shade  of  which  may  be  the  pale  sea-green. 

Carlyle , French  Rev.,  I.  iv.  4. 

Atrabiliary  capsules,  glands.  See  capsule,  gland. 
atrabilious  (at-ra-bil'ius),  a.  [<  L .atrabilis: 
see  atrabile , and  ef.  bilious.]  Affected  as  if  by 
black  bile;  melancholic  or  hypochondriacal; 
splenetic.  See  atrabile. 

A hard-faced,  atrabilious , earnest-eyed  race,  stiff  from 
long  wrestling  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  who  had 
taught  Satan  to  dread  the  new  Puritan  hug, 

Lowell , Biglow  Papers. 

atracheate  (a-tra'ke-at),  a.  [NL.  atraclieatus, 
< Gr.  a-priv.  (at-18)  4-  NL.  trachea.]  Having  no 
tracheae  or  spiracles,  as  some  arthropods,  such 
as  crustaceans. 

Atrachelia  (at-ra-ke'li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
arpaxyhig,  without  neck,’  < a-  priv.  + rpaxykog, 
neck.]  A division  of  heteromerous  beetles, 
having  the  head  not  exserted  nor  narrowed  be- 
hind, the  antennae  linear  or  subclavate,  and  the 
claws  undivided,  sometimes  serrate  or  pecti- 
nate : opposed  to  Trachelida.  The  group  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  family  Tenebrionidce,  which  are  plant- 
eating terrestrial  beetles  having  mostly  connate  elytra 
and  no  lower  wings. 

atracheliate  (at-ra-ke'li-at),  a.  [<  Atrachelia 
+ -ate1.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Atrachelia. 

Atrachia  (a-tra'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + rpaxeia,  trachea:  see  trachea.]  A di- 
vision of  Lamellibranchiata : a synonym  of 
Asiphonata  (which  see). 

atractaspidid  (at-rak-tas'pi-did),  n.  A ser- 
pent of  the  family  Atractaspidida:. 
Atractaspididse  (a-trak-ta-spid'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Atractaspi(d-)s  + -idee.]  A family  of 
venomous  African  serpents,  suborder  Soleno- 
glypha  (sometimes  referred  to  Viperidce),  hav- 
ing extremely  long  venom-fangs. 

Atractaspis  (at-rak-tas'pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
arpasrog,  a spindle,  an  arrow,  + aardg,  a ser- 
pent : see  asp2.]  A genus  of  venomous  serpents, 
typical  of  the  family  Atractaspidida:.  A.  irregu- 
laris and  A.  corpulentus  are  two  African  species, 
from  Angola  and  Liberia  respectively. 


atrioventricular 

atractenchyma  (at-rak-teng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  dr  pater  or,  a spindle,  + dyxvua,  an  infusion.] 
In  hot.,  a tissue  composed  of  spindle-shaped 
cells. 

atrament  (at'ra-ment),  n.  [<  L.  atramentum, 
black  ink,  < ater,  black.]  Blacking;  ink;  any 
black  fluid,  as  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish, 
atramentaceoust  (at^ra-men-ta'shius),  a.  [< 
atrament  + -aceous.]  Of  the  nature  of  ink; 
black  as  ink.  Derham. 

atramental  (at-ra-men'tal),  a.  [<  atrament 
+ -al.]  Inky;  black  like  ink.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
[Rare.]  Also  atramentous. 
atramentarious  ( at  "ra-men-ta 'ri-us),  a.  [<  LL. 
* atrament  (trim,  used  only  as  neut.  noun  atra- 
mentarium,  an  inkstand,  < L.  atramentum,  ink : 
see  atrament.]  Like  ink ; suitable  for  making 
ink.  Thus,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas,  is  called 
atramentarious  from  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

atramentous  (at-ra-men'tus),  a.  [<  atrament 
+ -ous.]  Same  as  atramental. 

Whenever  provoked  by  anger  or  labour,  an  atramentous 
quality  of  most  malignant  nature  was  seen  to  distil  from 
his  lips.  Swift , Battle  of  the  Books. 

atredt,  a.  [<  L.  ater,  black,  + -ed2.  Cf.  L.  atra- 
tus , clothed  in  black.]  Tinged  with  a black 
color. 

Yellow  eholer  or  atred, 

Whitaker , Blood  of  the  Grape,  p.  76. 

atredet,  v.  t.  [ME.,  < at-,  from,  + reden,  ad- 
vise: see  read,  rede.]  To  surpass  in  counsel. 

Men  may  the  olde  atrenne,  but  nat  atrede. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1591. 

atrent,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  atrennen,  < at-,  from,  4- 
rennen,  run.]  To  outran.  Chaucer. 
atresia  (a-tre'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  arpyrog,  not 
perforated,  < a-priv.  + rpyrdg,  perforated  (>  rpy- 
aig,  opening,  orifice),  verbal  adj.  of  rerpaiveiv 
(■\Z*rpa),  bore,  pierce.]  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  closed  or  imperforate ; specifically,  ab- 
sence of  a natural  opening  or  passage : chiefly 
used  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
atresial  (a-tre'si-al),  a.  Characterized  by 
atresia;  imperforate, 
atria,  n.  Plural  of  atrium. 
atrial  (a'tri-al),  a.  [<  atrium  + -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to'an  atrium.— Atrial  aperture,  open- 
lng,  or  orifice,  the  communication  of  the  atrial  cavity 
with  the  exterior.  It  forms  one  of  the  two  apertures  (the 
other  being  the  oral)  with  which  ascidians  or  sea-squirts 
are  provided,  and  through  which  water  may  be  squirted 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  body.  See 
cuts  under  Appendicularia,  Doliolidoc,  and  Tunicata. — 
Atrial  canal,  the  cavity  of  an  atrium. 

Each  stigma  leads  into  a funnel-shaped  atrial  canal. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  512. 
Atrial  membrane,  the  third  tunic  of  ascidians ; a deli- 
cate membrane  of  two  layers,  parietal  and  visceral,  like 
a peritoneum,  lining  the  atrium. 

The  atrial  membrane  forms  a bilobed  sac,  one  lobe  ex- 
tending on  each  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  opens  outward 
by  the  atrial  aperture ; it  communicates  by  the  stigmata 
with  the  interior  of  the  branchial  sac,  and,  by  the  anal 
and  genital  openings,  it  receives  the  faeces  and  genital 
products.  Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  517. 

Atricha  (at'ri-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  arpixog, 
poet,  for  ddpil;,  without  hair,  < a-  priv.  + dpi!; 
( TPlX -),  hair.]  1.  A division  of  the  Nernato- 
rhynclia,  containing  those  forms  which  are  de- 
void of  cilia,  as  the  genus  Echinoderes.  They 
are  distinguished  from  Gastrot.richa,  which  are  ciliated  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  body. 

2.  A name  given  to  certain  protozoans,  or 
lohose  rhizopods  having  no  permanent  pro- 
★cesses : an  inexact  synonym  of  Amceboidca. 
Atrichia  (a-trik'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  arpixog, 
poet,  for  adpi%,  without  hair:  see  Atricha.]  1. 
The  typical  and  only_ genus  of  the  family  Atri- 
chiidw.  A.  clamosa  is  the  scrub-bird  of  Aus- 
tralia. J.  Gould,  1844.  Also  cal  led  A trirhornis. 
— 2.  A genus  of  dipterous  insects. 

Atrichiidse  (at-ri-ld'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Atri- 
chia, 1,  + -idai.  ] A remarkable  family  of  anoma- 
lous oscine  passerine  birds,  forming  with  ALenu- 
ridee  one  of  the  major  groups  of  birds,  Fasseres 
abnormales.  It  contains  the  Australian  scrub-birds 
of  the  genus  Atrichia,  which  have  the  syrinx  differently 
constructed  from  that  of  normal  oseines.  Also  called 
A trichornithidce. 

Atrichornis  (at-ri-k6r'nis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
arpixog,  without  hair  (see  Atricha),  + bpvig,  a 
bird.]  Same  as  Atrichia,  1. 

Atrichornithidae  (at//ri-k6r-nith'i-de),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Atrichornis  (- ornith -)  + -idee.]  Same  as 
Atrichiidce. 

atrichosis  (at-ri-ko'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  arpixog,  with- 
out hair  (see  Atricha),  + - osis .]  In  pathol., 
failure  to  develop  hair. 

atrioventricular  (a'/tri-o-ven-trik,u-liir),  a. 
[<  atrium,  3,  + ventricular .]  Pertaining  to  the 


atrioventricular 
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atropous 


l'ng  each  end  free  of  cilia,  excepting,  in  some  Atropa  (at'ro-pa),  n.  [NX,.,  < Gr.  ’’Atpokoc  one 

CflSftS.  a tuft  on  tllfi  Tipn.H  Rao  'm on n nf  "Pn+en  xi n -i  » ,.v  .. 


cases,  a tuft  on  the  head.  See  ntesotrocha. 
telotroclia. — 2.  [ cap. ] In  Rotifer  a,  a group  of 
■wheel-animalcules  having  no  cilia  and  the  lobes 
highly  modified  in  shape ; the  wheelless  roti- 
fers. 

[<  NX.  atrochus,  < 


of  the  Fates,  who  cut  the  thread  of  life,  lit.  the 
inflexible,  < arponog,  unchangeable,  < o-  priv.  + 
rpcmiv,  turn : see  trope.']  A genus  of  solana- 
ceous  plants,  consisting  of  a single  species,  A. 
Belladonna,  the  deadly  nightshade,  a native 
of  Europe  and  western  Asia.  See  belladonna. 


atrial,  or  auricular,  and  ventricular  cavities  of 
the  heart : as,  the  atrioventricular  valve, 
atrip  (a-trip'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3  + 
trip1,  ».]  Naut. : (a)  Just  raised  from  the 

f'ound  in  weighing:  said  of  an  anchor.  (b) 
oisted  from  the  cap,  sheeted  home,  and  ready 

for  trimming:  said  of  sails,  (c)  Swayed  up,  atrochous  (at'ro-kus),  a.  u _____ 

ready  to  have  the  stops  cut  for  crossing:  said  Gr.  a-  priv.  + r'poxbg,  anything  round  or  cireu-  atropal  (at'ro-palh'a  Y< 
of  yards,  (d)  Having  the  fid  loosed : said  of  lar,  a wheel,  etc.,  < rpkxuv,  run.]  1.  Of  or  per-  Gr.  hrponog,  ^flexible, 
t t x rT  i 7 taming  to  atrocha;  having  cilia  disposed  as  not  to  be  turned:  see 

Atnpiex  (at  n-pleks),  n.  [I/.,  also  atnplexum,  m those  annelidan  larvae  called  atrocha.— 2.  Atropa.]  In  hot  erect- 
a perversion  of  Gr.  arpaipagvg,  also  written  arpd-  Wheelless,  as  a rotifer.  orthotropous : said  of  an 

origin  obscure  ] A large  ge-  atrocious  (a-tro'shus),  a.  [<  X.  atrox  (atroc-),  ovule.  Also  atropous. 
nus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Chenopodiacese,  cruel,  fierce,  horrible,  < ater,  black:  see  atroee  atrophiated  (a-tro'fi-a- 

and-ows.]  1 . Manifesting  or  characterized  by  ted),  a.  [<  atrophy  + 
atrocity;  extremely  heinous,  criminal,  or  cruel;  ’ “ ' ■■ 

enormously  or  outrageously  wicked. 


mostly  mealy  or  scurfy  herbs  or  low  shrubs, 
growing  usually  in  saline  localities,  and  of  very 
little  importance.  Tlie  garden  orach,  A.  hortensis,  is 
cultivated  to  some  extent  as  a salad,  and  a variety  with 
crimson  foliage  for  ornament.  A number  of  shrubby  spe- 
cies are  very  frequent  in  the  dry  and  alkaline  portions  of 
western  North  America,  and  are  generally  known  as 
greasewood,  a term  which  also  includes  some  other  Chern- 

^ podiacece . 

atrium  (a'tri-um),  n. ; pi.  atria  (-a).  [L.,  in 
senses  1 and  2,  also  a hall  in  general ; said  to 
have  been  orig.  the  kitchen,  and  so  called  be- 
cause blackened  with  smoke,  < ater,  black; 
but  perhaps  the  reference  is  to  the  hearth  or 
fireplace  in  the  atrium,  the  name  being  con- 
nected with  aides,  orig.  a fireplace  (cf.  E.  oast), 
later  a house,  temple : see  edifice.]  1.  Inane. 
Rom.  arch.,  the  entrance-hall,  the  most  impor- 


Hevelations  ...  so  atrocious  that  nothing  in  history 
approaches  them.  Be  Quince y. 

In  spite  of  the  canon  law,  which  forbade  a churchman  to 
take  any  part  in  matters  of  blood,  the  archbishop  signed 
the  warrant  for  the  atrocious  sentence. 

Macaulay , Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 
2f.  Very  grievous;  violent:  as,  atroeious  dis- 
tempers.— 3.  Very  bad;  execrable:  as,  anatro- 
cio US  pun.  [Colloq.]  =Syn.  1.  Wicked , Scandalous, 
Shocking,  Flagrant,  Heinous,  Infamous,  Outrageous, 
Atrocious,  Monstrous,  horrible,  villainous,  flagitious,  dia- 
bolical, agree  in  expressing  great  and  intentional  badness, 
calling  for  strong  abhorrence.  Because  they  are  used 


Fruit  of  Dock  (Rumgx).— 
Section  shows  erect  (atropal) 
seed.  (From  Le  Maout  and 
Decaisne’s  “Traits  general 
de  Botanique.”) 


-ate2  + -ed2.]  Atrophied. 

[Rare.] 

atrophic  (a-trof'ik),  a. 

[<  atrophy  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  atrophy ; char- 
acterized by  atrophy ; exhibiting  or  undergo- 
ing atrophy : as,  an  a trophic  process ; an  atroph- 
ic organ. 

atrophied  (at'ro-fid),  p.  a.  [<  atrophy.  + -ed2.] 
Exhibiting  or  affected  with  atrophy ; wasted. 

In  many  instances  special  muscles,  or  sets  of  muscles, 
are  atrophied  from  want  of  use. 

B.  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  232. 

The  distrust  of  one’s  own  atrophied  faculties  of  loving. 

E.  S.  Fhelpg,  Beyond  the  Gates,  p.  105. 


with  feeling,  the  recognition  of  their  differences  is  not  al-  atrophy  (at'ro-fi);  n.  [=  F.  atrophic,  < LL.  afro- 


ways  practicable.  Flagrant  and  heinous  are  hardly  appli 
cable  to  persons ; the  others  apply  to  persons  or  things. 
Wicked  is  the  generic  word,  and  is  the  lightest  where  all 
are  strong ; it  is  the  one  that  is  most  common  in  a playful 
use,  yet  it  is  at  times  an  intense  word,  as  forcible  as  any 
of  the  others,  though  less  definite.  Scandalous  means 
offensive  to  decency,  and  so  disgraceful.  That  which  is 
shocking,  literally,  gives  a sudden  and  heavy  blow,  and 
hence  produces  a corresponding  feeling  of  horror  or  dis- 
gust, or  both.  That  which  is  flagrant , literally,  flames 
into  notice,  and  lienee  is  glaring,  striking,  and  so  notori- 
ous, enormous  in  badness.  Heinous  means  hateful,  and 
hence  aggravated.  That  which  is  infamous  is  worthy  of  a 
total  loss  of  reputation,  and  hence  has  a reputation  or 
character  of  the  worst  kind,  especially  for  baseness.  Out- 
rageous means  attended  with  outrage,  doing  outrage, 
especially  outraging  decency,  going  beyond  all  bounds, 
like  the  acts  of  a madman.  Atrocious  is  primarily  fierce 
or  cruel,  savage,  bloody,  and  wicked,  enormously  wicked, 
hence  violating  the  first  principles  of  humanity  or  of 
human  nature.  That  which  is  monstrous  is  so  bad  as  to 
be  out  of  the  course  of  nature ; a prodigy  or  miracle  of 

badnOSS.  nhnvii1/\vi  nrl  hauvm.aia/  x— 

rious. 

As  even  here  they  talked  at  Almesbury 
About  the  good  King  and  his  wicked  Queen. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

So  the  king  arose  and  went 
To  smoke  the  scandalous  hive  of  those  wild  bees 
That  made  such  honey  in  his  realm. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 


phia,  < Gr.  arpotjna , wasting,  lack  of  nourish- 
ment, < arpoQoc,  not  well  fed,  < a-  priv.  4-  rptyeiv, 
nourish,  feed.]  1.  A wasting  of  the  body,  or 
of  a part  of  it,  owing  to  defective  nutrition. 

There  is  no  demand  for  the  labour  of  the  poor;  the 
fable  of  Menenius  ceases  to  be  applicable ; the  belly  com- 
municates no  nutriment  to  the  members  ; there  is  an 
atrophy  in  the  body  politic. 

Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist.  Greece. 
2.  In  hot.  and  zool .,  arrested  development  of  an 
organ  due  to  stoppage  of  growth  at  any  stage 
by  the  operation  of  cause's  either  external  to 
or  inherent  in  the  organism.— Brown  atrophy,  a 
very  common  degeneration  of  muscle  in  a heart  hypertro- 
phied as  a result  of  valvular  disease  or  of  old  age.  The 
heart,  frequently  of  increased  consistence,  is  dark  red- 
brown,  and  its  fibers  contain  pigment,  accumulated  espe- 
cially about  the  nuclei.—  Cmveilhier’s  atrophy,  pro- 

See  abandoned,  cnmmal,  irreligious,  and  nefa-  atrophy  (at'ro-fi),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  atrophied, 

ppr.  atrophying.  [<  atrophy,  n.]  To  waste 
away. 

As  the  fruit  ripens  one  of  them  almost  always  atrophies. 

G.  Allen,  Colin  Clout’s  Calendar,  p.  121. 
The  tail  gradually  shrinks  and  atrophias. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  120. 
atropia  (a-tro'pi-a),  n.  [NX.,  < Atropa.]  Same 


In  this  dreadful  manner  was  one  who  had  been  till  then 
of  an  excellent  character  hurried  on,  from  a single,  and  ★as  dtropm. 

seemingly  slight,  indulgence,  into  the  depth  of  the  gross-  atropic  (a-trop'ik),  a.  fX  atropia  + 
est  and  most  shocking  villames.  Seeker,  Sermons,  I.  xxv.  0r  pertaining  to  atropin. 

The  offenses  which  prompt  strong  invective  have  been  atropin,  atropine  (at'ro-pin),  n.  [<  NL.  atro- 
far  more  numerous  and  flagrant  in  his  [Sydney  Smith’s]  nina  < Atrnnn  + inn  • ' _k,2  14  . 

own  country  than  in  ours.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Kev.,  1. 139.  Rfv  , .Ye  ] A CIySY1' 

The  object  of  this  society  [Abolition]  is  now,  as  it  has  dldlv  R if  W fromT 

always  been,  to  convince  our  countrymen  by  arguments  deadly  nightshade,  A tropta  Belladonna.  It  IS 

tral  images  and“heirlooms “the  iMrriwpS  addressed  to  their  hearts  and  consciences,  that  slave-  very  poisonous,  and  produces  temporary  dila- 

01-  hearth,  and  generally  a’small  altar."  Latraf  km  ong  the  holdlng ls  a heinous  crime.  W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  98.  tation  of  the  pupil.  Also  atropina  and  atropia. 

wealthy,  and  when  separate  apartments  were  built  for  There  is  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the  violation  of  atropina  (at-ro-pi'na),  n.  [NL.] 

•*  ■**-* ....  . truth.  Johnson,  ropin. 

This  ill  day 

A most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 


Atrium. — Restoration  of  a Pompeiian  interior. 

tant  and  usually  the  most  splendid  apartment 
of  the  house.  At  an  early  period,  and  later  among  the 
poor,  tlie  atrium  was  used  not  only  as  a ceremonial  room, 
but  as  a reception-room  and  for  general  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  cooking  and  dining.  In  it  were  placed  the  ances- 


It  is  a war  base  in  its  object,  atrocious  ill  its  beginning, 
immoral  in  all  its  influences. 


kitchen  and  dining-room,  chapel  of  the  lares,  etc.,  it  w 
reserved  as  a general  reception-  and  show-room.  It  was 
lighted  by  an  opening  in  the  roof,  called  the  compluvium, 
toward  which  the  roof  sloped,  so  as  to  conduct  the  rain- 
water into  a cistern  in  the  floor,  called  the  implumum. 

2.  A hall  or  court  resembling  in  arrangement 
an  atrium  proper,  as  at  the  entrance  of  some 
classical  or  early  Christian  public  buildings, 
etc. — 3.  [NL.]  In  anat.,  an  auricle  of  the  heart, 
or  some  equivalent  venous  cardiac  cavity. 

Ill  all  the  other  vertebrates  [than  Amphioxus]  there  is 
a heart  with  at  fewest  three  chambers  (sinus  venosils, 
atrium,  ventricle).  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  57. 

4.  [NL.]  In  nodi. : (a)  The  chamber  or  cavity  strociousness  (a-tro'shus-nes),  n. 

of  aseidians,  communicating  with  the  exterior,  r"  “r  -<■ — 

and  with  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

See  atrial,  and  cut  under  Tunicata. 

Tlie  atrium,  into  which  the  faeces  and  genital  products 
are  poured.  Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  514. 

( b)  A membranous  saccular  diverticulum  of  the 
ear  in  fishes:  as,  the  atrium  sinus  imparis,  a 
membranous  sac  given  off  from  the  sinus  audi- 
torius  impar  of  fishes,  and  connected  in  various 
ways  with  the  air-bladder, 
atrocef,  a.  [<  F.  atroee,  < L.  atrox  (acc.  atro- 
cem),  cruel:  see  atrocious.]  Atrocious, 
atroceruleous  (at-ro-se-ro'le-us),  a.  [<  L.  ater, 
black,  + cceruleus,  blue : see  cerulean.]  Of  a 
deep  blackish-blue  color,  as  an  insect, 
atrocha  (at'ro-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
atrochus'.  see  atrochous.]  1.  Ciliated  embryos 
of  the  polychsetous  annelids,  in  which  the  cilia 
form  a broad  zone  around  the  body,  leav- 


-ic.]  Of 


atropia. 
Same  as  at- 


atropine,  n.  See  atropin. 
atropinise,  v.  t.  See  atropinize. 
atropinism  (at'ro-pin-izm),  n.  [<  atropin  + 
-ism.]  Same  as  atropism. 

Sumner,  Speech  against  Mexican  War,  Nov.  4, 1846.  atropinize  (at'ro-pin-lz),  v.  t. ; pret, 

Pliny  assures  us  that  the  most  monstrous  of  all  criminals 
was  the  man  who  first  devised  the  luxurious  custom  of 
wearing  golden  rings.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  157. 

atrociously  (a-tro'shus-li),  adv.  In  an  atro- 
cious manner;  with  great  cruelty  or  wicked- 
ness. 

The  state 


x and  pp. 

atropinized,  pp.  atropinizing.  [<  atropin  + 
-izc.]  To  poison  or  affect  with  atropin.  Also 
sometimes  spelled  atropinise. 
atropism  (at'ro-pizm),  n.  [<  atropia  + -ism.] 
The  morbid  state  produced  by  atropin,  charac- 
terized by  dilated  pupil,  frequent  pulse,  dry- 
ness of  mouth  and  skin,  hallucinations,  and 
delirium.  Also  atropinism. 

[<  atro- 


or  quality  of  being  atrocious ; atrocity. 

The  atrociousness  of  the  crime  made  all  men  look  with  atropization  (at^ro-pi-za'shon) 

preven t*the Severest6 justice  °f  WMoh  mtght  That  state  of  the  oouy,  or  or 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  iii.  6.  an^  ot  l\s  organs,  produced  by  the  introduction 

^Ea^Jod'E.^ ^atrocyte  t'v^'atrocm  ^x'  atropize“at'ro-piz),  t>.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ateo- 
LoJta(t-)s  cruelty,^ h^efulness," ^ cruel,'  + ^ T° 

etc.:  see  atrocious.]  1.  The  state  or  Quality  a«eot  jnthatromn. 

of  being  atrocious;  enormous  wickedness;  ex-  ^Gr  ’ArpLor,  one  of  the  FateL  ^ 


treme  criminality  or  cruelty. 

They  desired  justice  might  be  done  upon  offenders,  as 
the  atrocity  of  their  crimes  deserved.  Clarendon. 


1.  A genus  of  corrodentian 


see  Atropa .] 
insects,  of  the 


Burke  was  the  only  man  in  England  in  whom  the  prose- 
cution of  Indian  delinquency  and  atrocity  was  a fixed  pas- 
sion as  well  as  a fixed  principle. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  318. 
2.  A specific  act  of  extreme  heinousness  or 
cruelty;  an  atrocious  deed. 

The  atrocities  which  attend  victory. 


family  Fsocidse:  synonymous  with  Troctes.  A. 
pulsatorius  shares  with  certain  beetles  the  popular  name 
of  death-watch,  and  is  a great  pest  in  entomological  collec- 
tions. 


2.  A genus  of  venomous  serpents.  Waglery 
1830.  [Not  in  use.] — 3.  A genus  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects.  Oken , 1815. 
atropous  (at'ro-pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  arpo7rogy  not  to 
Macaulay,  be  turned:  see  Atropa.']  Same  as  atropal. 


atrous 

atrous  (a'trus),  a.  [<  L.  ater,  black,  + -ous.] 
Intensely  black.  [Bare . ] 
atry  (a-tri'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [Appar. 
< a3  + try : see  try-sail .]  Naut.,  with  the  sails 
so  arranged  that  the  bow  is  kept  to  the  sea : 
said  of  a ship  in  a gale. 

Atrypa  (a-tri'pa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
rpiira,  a hole.]  A genus  of  brachiopods,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Atrypidce.  Batman , 1828. 
atrypid  (a-tri'pid),  n.  A brachiopod  of  the 
family  Atrypidie. 

Atrypidse  (a-trip'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Atrypa 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  fossil  arthropomatous 
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Atrypa  reticularis. 


t.  Dorsal  Valve  \p,  hinge-plate.  2.  Ventral  valve  : a,  impressions  of 
adductor  muscles;  c,  cardinal  muscle  ; pedicle  muscle;  o,  ovarian 
sinus;  d,  deltidium. 

brachiopods  with  the  brachial  appendages  spir- 
ally coiled  toward  the  center  of  the  shell, 
and  completely  supported  by  spiral  lamell®, 
the  valves  generally  subovate  or  trilobed,  the 
foramen  beneath  a produced  beak  partly 
closed  by  a deltidium,  and  the  shell-substance 
fibrous  and  impunctate. 

Atta  (at'a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Atta,  a surname  for 
persons  who  walk  on  the  tips  of  their  shoes ; 
cf.  atta  = Gr.  arra,  a childish  word  for  father, 
used  familiarly  in  addressing  an  old  man.  Cf. 
Goth,  atta,  father.]  A genus  of  hymenopterous 


insects,  of  the  suborder  Heterogyna  and  family 
Formicidtt,  or  ants.  They  have  very  short  palps,  and 
the  heads  of  the  workers  are  thick.  A.  cephalotes  is  a 
West  Indian  species  called  the  visiting  ant , and  A.fervens 
is  the  red  ant  of  Texas. 

attaball,  n.  See  atabal. 
attac,  n.  See  adag. 

attacca  (at-tak'ka).  [It.,  impv.  of  attaccare, 
join,  fasten,  tie,  = F.  attacker : see  attach  and 
attach.']  In  music,  begin ! a direction  to  pro- 
ceed with  a succeeding  movement  immediately, 
+ without  pause. 

attach  (a-tach'),  v.  [<  ME.  attachen,  atachen 
(only  in  the  legal  sense,  the  lit.  sense  being  of 
mod.  adoption),  < OF.  atacher,  atachier,  later 
and  mod.  F.  attacker  (also,  from  It.  attaccare, 
F.  attacquer,  attaquer,  > E.  attach,  q.  v.)  (= 
Pr.  attacar  = Sp.  Pg.  atacar  — It.  attaccare : see 
attacca),  fasten,  join,  lit.  tack  to,  < a-  (<  L.  ad, 
to)  + *tac  (not  found  in  OF. ),  Genevese  tache  = 
Sp.  Pg.  tacha  = It.  tacca,  < Bret,  tach,  a nail,  = 
Ir.  taca,  a nail,  peg,  =Gael.  tacaid,  a nail,  tack, 
etc.:  see  tack\  and  cf.  detach.]  I.  trails.  1.  In 
law,  to  take  by  legal  authority,  (a)  To  take  bodily; 
arrest  in  person : now  applied  only  to  arrest  of  a person 
by  civil  process  to  answer  for  a contempt  of  court  or  dis- 
regard of  its  mandate,  but  formerly  to  arrests  of  all  kinds : 
with  for,  also  formerly  with  of. 

There  were  two  or  three  attached  for  the  same  robbery. 

Latimer,  4th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

Of  capital  treason  I attach  you  both. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 
(6)  To  take  (real  or  personal  property)  by  legal  warrant, 
to  be  held  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  that  may 
be  rendered  in  a suit.  .See  attachment. 

2f.  To  lay  hold  of ; seize. 

Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  take,  seize,  or  lay  hold  on,  by  moral 
force,  as  by  affection  or  interest;  fasten  or 
bind  by  moral  influence ; win : as,  his  kindness 
attached  us  all  to  him. 

Songs,  garlands,  flowers, 

And  charming  symphonies  attach'd  the  heart 
Of  Adam.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  595. 

4.  To  tack  or  fix  to;  fasten  in  any  manner,  as 
one  thing  to  another,  by  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial means ; bind ; tie ; cause  to  adhere. 
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The  next  group  consists  of  those  Rotifera  which  seldom 
or  never  attach  themselves  by  the  foot,  but  swim  freely 
through  the  water.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 453. 

Such  temperaments  . . . attach  themselves,  like  bar- 
nacles, to  what  seems  permanent. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  67. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  connect ; associate : as,  to 
attach  a particular  significance  to  a word. 

He  attaches  very  little  importance  to  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

6.  To  join  to  or  with  in  action  or  function; 
connect  as  an  associate  or  adjunct ; adjoin  for 
duty  or  companionship:  as,  an  officer  is  at- 
tached to  such  a ship,  regiment,  battalion,  etc. ; 
our  regiment  is  attached  to  the  1st  brigade; 
this  man  is  attached  to  my  service ; he  attached 

himself  to  me  for  the  entire  journey Attached 

column,  in  arch.,  same  as  engaged  column  (which  see, 
under  column).=  Syn.  1.  To  seize,  distrain,  distress. — 3. 
To  win,  gain  over,  engage,  charm,  endear  one’s  self  to, 
captivate. — 4.  Add,  AJix,  Annex,  etc.  See  add. — 5.  To 
attribute. 

il  intrans.  1.  To  adhere ; pertain,  as  a qual- 
ity or  circumstance;  belong  or  be  incident: 
■with  to. 

The  fame  of  each  discovery  rightly  attaches  to  the  mind 
that  made  the  formula  which  contains  all  the  details,  and 
not  to  the  manufacturers  who  now  make  their  gain  by  it. 

Emerson,  Success. 

To  the  healthful  performance  of  each  function  of  mind 
or  body  attaches  a pleasurable  feeling. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  92. 

2.  To  be  fixed  or  fastened ; rest  as  an  appur- 
tenance : with  on  or  upon. 

Blame  attached  upon  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Cabinet  for  yield- 
ing. Kinglake,  Crimea,  I.  491.  (JV.  E.  D.) 

3.  To  come  into  operation;  take  or  have  effect. 

After  the  risk  [in  marine  insurance]  has  once  com- 
menced, the  whole  premium  is  earned,  even  though  the 
voyage  should  not  be  prosecuted.  . . . But  if  the  risk 
should  not  commence  at  all,  or  in  technical  phrase,  if  the 
“ policy  should  not  attach,”  the  premium  must  be  returned 
to  the  assured.  Encyc.  Brit. , XIII.  185. 

attacht  (a-tacb'),  n.  [<  attach,  v.]  1.  Au  at- 

tachment. 

I am  made  the  unwilling  instrument 
Of  your  attach  and  apprehension. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

2.  An  attack. 

attachable  (a-tach'a-bl),  a.  [<  attach  + -able.] 

1.  Capable  oi  being  attached,  legally  or  other- 
wise ; liable  to  be  taken  by  writ  or  precept. — 

2.  Capable  of  being  fastened  or  conjoined  as 
an  adjunct  or  attribute. 

attach^  (a-ta-sha'),  n.  [F.,  prop.  pp.  of  at- 
tacker, attach : see  attach.]  One  attached  to 
another,  as  a part  of  his  suite  or  as  one  of  his 
attendants;  specifically,  one  attached  to  an 
embassy  or  a legation  at  a foreign  court. 

George  Gaunt  and  I were  intimate  in  early  life  : he  was 
my  j'unior  when  we  were  attaches  at  Pumpernickel  to- 
gether. Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xlvii. 

attachedly  (a-tach'ed-li),  adv.  With  attach- 
ment. [Rare.] 

attachment  (a-tach'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  attach- 
ment (in  sense  1),  < attachen,  attach ; in  other 
senses  < F.  attachement,  < attacker : see  attach.] 

1 . The  act  of  attaching ; specifically,  in  law,  a 
taking  of  the  person,  goods,  or  estate  by  a writ 
or  precept  in  a civil  action,  to  secure  a debt  or 
demand,  or  to  compel  to  appear  in  court,  or  to 
punish  for  contempt.  In  American  usage,  attach- 
ment, when  used  in  reference  to  property,  means  the  taking 
of  the  defendant’s  property  into  custody  by  the  law,  by  a 
summary  process  from  a court,  in  advance  of  the  trial  of 
the  merits  of  the  case,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  any 
judgment  that  may  be  recovered.  The  grounds  of  grant- 
ing it  are  usually  evidence  of  fraud  or  fraudulent  disposal 
of  property,  or  apprehension  of  absconding,  etc.  When 
used  in  reference  to  the  person,  it  means  the  taking  of 
the  person  into  custody  to  answer  to  a charge  of  contempt 
of  court.  Foreign  attachment  is  the  taking,  from  the 
hands  or  control  of  a third  person  within  the  jurisdiction, 
of  the  money  or  goods  or  rights  of  action  of  a debtor 
who  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction.  Any  person  who  has 
goods  or  effects  of  a debtor  is  considered  in  law  as  the 
agent,  attorney,  factor,  or  trustee  of  the  debtor;  and  an 
attachment  served  on  such  person  binds  the  property  in 
his  hands  to  respond  to  the  judgment  against  the  debtor. 
The  process  of  foreign  attachment  has  existed  from  time 
immemorial  in  London,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Lancaster,  and 
some  other  towns  in  England,  and  by  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act  of  1854  has  been  made  general.  It  is  also 
sometimes  known  as  garnishment,  in  Scotland  as  arrest- 
ment, and  in  New  England  as  trustee  process. 

2.  The  writ  or  process  directing  the  person  or 
estate  of  a person  to  be  taken,  for  the  purposes 
above  stated. — 3.  The  act  or  state  of  being 
attached,  fastened  on,  or  connected. — 4.  Close 
adherence  or  affection ; regard ; any  passion  or 
affection  that  binds  a person  to  another  person 
or  to  a thing. 

The  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  institutions  and  the 
laws  under  which  they  live  is  ...  at  once  the  strength, 
the  glory,  and  the  safety  of  the  land. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  276. 
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Cromwell  had  to  determine  whether  he  would  put  to 
hazard  the  attachment  of  his  party,  the  attachment  of  his 
army,  ...  to  save  a prince  whom  no  engagement  could 
bind.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

The  hereditary  attachments  of  those  kings  [English]  lay 
in  Anjou  and  Aquitaine  far  more  than  in  England,  or  even 
in  Normandy.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  159. 

5.  That  which  attaches  one  thing  to  another, 
or  a person  to  an  object : as,  the  attachments  of 
a muscle ; the  attachments  of  home. — 6.  That 
which  is  attached  to  a principal  object ; an  ad- 
junct: as,  the  seolian  attachment  to  the  piano; 
an  attachment  to  a sewing-machine.— iEolian 
attachment.  See  JEolian i. — Court  of  Attachments. 
See  court.  = Syn.  4.  Predilection , Affection.  See  love. — 6. 
Appendage,  appurtenance,  addition. 

attachment-screw  (a-tach'ment-skro),  n.  A 
binding-screw. 

attack  (a-tak'),  V.  [Formerly  also  attacque,  at- 
taque  ; < F.  attaquer , OF.  ataquer , imassibilat- 
ed  form  (perhaps  < Pr.  attacar  or  It.  attaccare ) 
of  attacker , join,  fasten : see  attach.']  I.  trans. 

1.  To  assault ; fall  upon  with  force ; assail,  as 
with  force  and  arms ; begin  hostilities  against. 

The  strong  tribe,  in  which  war  has  become  an  art,  at- 
tack and  conquer  their  neighbors,  and  teach  them  their 
arts  and  virtues.  Emerson,  War. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  injure,  overthrow,  or  bring 
into  discredit  by  any  act  or  proposal,  or  by  un- 
friendly words  or  writing,  whether  by  satire, 
calumny,  criticism,  or  argument:  as,  to  attack 
a religious  belief  or  a legislative  measure;  to 
attack  a man  or  his  opinions  in  a newspaper. 

The  people’s  interest  is  the  only  object  that  we  have 
any  right  whatever  to  consider  in  deciding  the  question, 
whether  or  not  the  present  state  of  things  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  or  attacked.  Brougham. 

3.  To  make  an  onset  or  attempt  upon,  in  a gen- 
eral sense ; begin  action  upon  or  in  regard  to ; 
set  about  or  upon : as,  to  attack  a piece  of  work 
or  a problem,  or  (humorously)  the  dinner. — 

4.  To  begin  to  affect;  come  or  fall  upon ; seize: 
said  of  diseases  and  other  destructive  agencies: 
as,  yesterday  he  was  attacked  by  fever ; caries 
attacked  the  bones ; locusts  attacked  the  crops. 
Specifically — 5.  In  chem .,  to  cause  to  decom- 
pose or  dissolve. 

The  bodies  are  of  a siliceous  character,  for  they  are  not 
destroyed  by  ignition,  nor  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Science,  VII.  218. 

= Syn.  1.  Set  upon,  Fall  upon,  etc.  (see  assail),  assault, 
beset,  besiege,  beleaguer,  charge  upon,  engage,  challenge, 
combat. — 2.  To  impugn,  criticize,  censure. 

ii.  intrans.  To  make  an  attack  or  onset: 
as,  the  enemy  attacked  with  great  boldness. 

Those  that  attack  generally  get  the  victory. 

^ Cane , Campaigns. 

attack  (a-tak'),  n.  [=  F.  attaque ; from  the 
verb.]  1.  A falling  on  with  force  or  violence, 
or  with  calumny,  satire,  or  criticism;  an  onset; 
an  assault. 

I wish  that  he  [Mr.  Sumner]  may  know  the  shudder  of 
terror  which  ran  through  all  this  community  on  the  first 
tidings  of  this  brutal  attack. 

Emerson,  Assault  upon  Mr.  Sumner. 

2.  Battle  generally ; fight.  [Rare.] 

Long  time  in  even  scale 
The  battel  hung  ; till  Satan,  . . . 

. . . ranging  through  the  dire  attack,  . . . 

Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote,  and  fell’d 
Squadrons  at  once.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  248. 

3.  An  onset  of  any  kind ; the  initial  movement 
in  any  active  proceeding  or  contest,  as  a game 
of  chess,  cricket,  etc.;  in  musiCj  specifically, 
the  act  (with  reference  to  the  manner)  of  be- 
ginning a piece,  passage,  or  phrase,  especially 
by  an  orchestra. — 4.  The  aggressive  part  of 
the  art  of  fencing : opposed  to  defense. 

Attacks  are  made  in  three  ways  : — first,  by  a quick 
thrust  proceeding  merely  from  the  wrist,  the  arm  at  the 
same  time  being  elevated  and  advanced,  with  the  point 
directed  towards  the  adversary’s  breast;  secondly,  by 
what  is  technically  called  an  extension ; and  lastly,  by 
longeing  and  recovering.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  70. 

5.  A seizure  by  a disease;  the  onset  of  a dis- 
ease.—Attack  of  a siege,  an  assault  upon  an  enemy’s 
field  or  permanent  fortifications,  by  means  of  parallels, 
galleries,  saps,  trenches,  mines,  enfilading-,  counter-,  or 
breaching-batteries,  or  by  storming  parties. — To  deliver 
an  attack.  See  deliver l.  = Syn.  1.  Charge,  Onslaught,  etc. 
See  onset. 

attackable  (a-tak'a-bl),  a.  [<  attack  + -able; 
= F.  attaquable.]  "Capable  of  being  attacked ; 
assailable. 

attacker  (a-tak'er),  n.  One  who  attacks  or 
assaults ; an  assailant. 

attagas  (at'a-gas),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  arraydg,  a 
bird  described  as  of  a reddish  color  and  spotted 
on  the  hack;  prob.  a kind  of  partridge.  See 
attagen.]  Same  as  attagen. 

attagen  (at'a-jen),  n.  [L.,  also  attagena , < Gr. 
a.TTayi]vy  also  arrays,  a bird  (appar.  different 
from  the  arrayaf),  prob.  a kind  of  grouse,  the 
francolin,  classed  with  the  partridge,  pheasant. 
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etc.]  1.  Properly,  the  common  partridge  of  attainableness  (a-ta'na-bl-nes) 
Europe,  now  known  as  Perdix  cinerea.—  Z.  A ity  of  being  attainable." 
name  given  to  various  other  European  birds. 
la)  Used  indiscriminately  by  early  writers  for  sundry  gal- 

linanpnns  Viinl a nf  'E’.iiiwita  o a rrmnon  


attask 


linaceous  birds  of  Europe,  as  grouse,  ptarmigan,  par- 
tridges, francolins,  Pterocles  alchata,  etc.  (6)  Used  by 
Moehring,  1752,  for  the  frigate-bird  or  man-of-war  bird 
T achy  petes  aquila,  and  adopted  by  G.  It.  Gray,  1871,  in  the 
spelling  Atagen,  as  the  generic  name  of  these  birds: 
whence  Atagenince  (Gray)  as  a subfamily  name,  (c)  [cap.] 
[NL.]  Made  by  Brisson  in  1760  an  indeterminable  genus 
of  grouse,  including,  besides  European  species,  two  North 
American  birds  called  Attagen  americana  and  Attagen 
pensilvanice.  (d)  Applied  by  Cuvier  (1817)  to  the  sand- 
grouse  of  the  genus  Syrrhaptes  (Illiger,  1811),  the  only 
species  of  which  known  to  Cuvier  was  Pallas’s  sand-grouse, 
S.  paradoxus,  a bird  of  the  suborder  Pterocletes.  (e)  Ap- 
plied by  Gloger  in  1842  to  the  francolins,  of  which  Perdix 
francolinus  (Linnaeus),  now  Francolinus  vulgaris,  of  Eu- 
rope, etc.,  is  the  type. 

Also  atagen , attagas , atagas . 

Attageninss  (at^a-je-nl'iie),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Atta- 
gen, 2 (b),  + -ince.  Atagenince  is  the  form  used 
by  Gray.]  In  G.  B.  Gray’s  system  of  classifica- 
tion (1871),  a subfamily  of  totipalmate  birds, 
named  from  Moehring’s  genus  Attagen  (1752), 
equivalent  to  the  family  Tachypetidce  of  authors 
in  general;  the  frigate-birds  or  man-of-war 
birds.  See  Tachypetidce. 

attaghant,  «•  Same  as  yataghan. 
attain  (a-tan'),  v.  [<  ME.  attainen,  atteinen. 


The  qual-  instituted  for  reversing  a false  verdict  given  by 
a jury ; conviction  of  a jury  for  giving  such  a 
verdict. — 4.  In  old  law:  (a)  A conviction.  (6) 
Impeachment. — 5f.  Infection;  injurious  or  del- 
eterious action. 


attainder  (a-tan'der),  n.  [<  late  ME.  attayn- 
dere,  < OF.  ataindre,  ateindre,  attain,  touch 
upon,  affect,  accuse,  attack,  attaint,  convict; 
the.  inf.  used  as  a norm.  The  idea  of  taint, 
stain,  or  corruption  has  been  erroneously  con- 
nected with  this  word:  see  attaint.]  1.  Theact 
of  attainting,  or  the  state  of  being  attainted ; 
the  legal  consequence  of  judgment  of  death  or 
outlawry  pronounced  in  respect  of  treason  or 
felony:  as,  a bill  of  attainder;  to  remove  an 
attainder.  The  consequence  by  the  common  law  in- 
cluded forfeiture  of  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
merits,  incapability  of  suing  in  a court  of  justice,  or  of 
performing  any  of  the  duties  or  enjoying  any  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  a freueitizen,  and  “corruption  of  blood,”  render-  Shale.,  C 

KansStogH tothehs.CaPaWe °'  inharWl«  property  attaintmentf  (a-tant'ment),  n.  [< 

An  act  of  attainder  was  carried  against  him,  as  one  who  * — • S.aC  - ?V-  st,ate  being  ai 

had  been  indicted  for  piracy  and  murder,  and  had  fled 
from  justice.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  188. 

2.  A bringing  under  some  disgrace,  stain,  or 
imputation ; the  state  of  being  in  dishonor. 

So  to  the  laws  at  large  I write  my  name : 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree 


The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds.  Shale.,  V.  and  A.,  1.  741. 

6.  Attainder. 

It  was  a point  of  honour  with  his  [Bismarck’s]  Govern- 
ment that  the  captive  royalists  should  at  every  cost  al- 
most be  set  free,  without  attaint  of  life  or  fortune. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  220. 
7f.  A stain,  spot,  or  taint;  hence,  a disgrace j 
an  imputation  involving  dishonor. 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  ? 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2. 

_ attaint  + 

- - - - _T— o attaint  ed  or 
attainder ; conviction ; arrest ; 


Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 

. — . . " , ’ attaindryt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  a tiainder. 

atamen,  atemen,  etc.,  < OF.  ataindre , ateindre  attainduref,  n.  [A  mixture  of  attainder  and 
v ataign-,  ateign-),  F.  atteindre  = Pr.  ateigner,  attainture. ] An  obsolete  form  of  attainder, 
atenher  ==  It.  attignere,  attingere,  attain,  < L.  at-  attainment  (a-tan'ment),  n.  [<  attain  + -me  nt.  1 
tmgere , touch  upon,  attain.  < ad.  to.  + tanaere.  1.  The  net  of  nttn/miho-.  — A 


— — »v.  v,  abuaiu,  \ jj . nil/— 

tmgere,  touch  upon,  attain,  < ad,  to,  + tangere, 
touch:  see  tangent.  Cf.  attainder  and  attaint.] 
I.  trans.  If.  To  touch;  strike;  hit. — 2f.  To 
touch  upon;  mention. — 3f.  To  convict;  con- 
demn. Compare  attaint,  v.,  3-5. — 4.  To  come 
so  near  as  to  touch;  reach,  achieve,  or  accom- 
plish (an  end  or  object)  by  continued  effort; 
come  into  possession  of ; acquire;  gain. 

Ends  we  seek  we  never  shall  attain. 

M.  Arnold,  Self-Deception. 

5.  To  come  to  or  arrive  at  (a  place) ; reach  (a 
place,  time,  or  state). 

Canaan  he  now  attains.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  135. 

He  has  scarce  attained  the  age  of  thirty. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

6.  To  reach  in  excellence  or  degree ; equal. 

So  the  first  precedent,  if  it  be  good,  is  seldom  attained 
by  imitation.  Bacon. 

7f.  To  overtake;  come  up  with:  as,  “not  at- 
taining him  in  time,”  Bacon. — 8f.  To  come  to 
know:  experience.  Chaucer. =Syn.  4.  Attain,  Ob- 
tain,  Procure,  reach,  achieve,  get  possession  of,  carry. 
(See  lists  under  acquire  and  accomplish;  also  note  under 
attainable.)  Attain  involves  the  idea  of  considerable  ef- 
fort, while  obtain  does  not  necessarily  imply  effort  at  all  * 
and  procure  only  a small  degree  of  it : thus,  we  may  ob- 
tain property  by  inheritance,  we  may  procure  a book  by 
purchase,  but  we  can  attain  an  end  only  by  exertion. 
Attain  generally  has  higher  or  more  abstract  objects  than 
obtain  or  procure : as,  to  obtain  an  office  or  a patent ; to 
procure  a chair ; to  attain  eminence ; attain  one’s  end. 
In  these  cases  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  use  attain  in  place 
of  obtain  or  procure. 

The  Khans,  or  story-tellers  in  Ispahan,  attain  a control- 
ling power  over  their  audience,  keeping  them  for  many 
hours  attentive  to  the  most  fanciful  and  extravagant  ad- 
ventures. Emerson,  Eloquence. 

Some  pray  for  riches ; riches  they  obtain  ; 

But,  watch’d  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth  are  slain. 

Dry  den.  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  424. 

_ Have  you  a catalogue 
Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur’ d, 

Set  down  by  the  poll  ? Shak. , Cor. , iii.  3. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  reach;  come  or  arrive  by 
motion,  bodily  or  mental  exertion,  or  efforts  of 
any  kind:  followed  by  to  or  unto. 

Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me  ; it  is  high  ■ I 
can  not  attain  unto  it.  Pg  cxxxix  6 

2f.  To  pertain ; have  relation.  Chaucer. 
attaint  (a-tan'),  n.  { (.  attain , v.]  Something 
attained.  Glanville. 

attainability  (a-ta-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  attaina- 
ble: see  -bility.]  Attainableness.  Coleridge. 
attainable  (a-ta'na-bl),  a.  [<  attain  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  attained. 

He  [Plato]  quits  the  normal  for  the  attainable. 

De  Quincey , Plato. 

All  that  is  said  of  the  wise  man  by  Stoic,  or  oriental  or 
modern  essayist,  describes  to  each  reader  his  own  idea 
his  un  attained  but  attainable  self.  Emerson,  History.’ 
[Attainable  was  formerly  sometimes  used  where  obtainable 
or  procurable  would  now  be  preferred,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passages : 


1.  The  act  of  attaining;  the  act  of  arriving  at 

or  reaching;  the  act  of  obtaining  by  exertion  etttaket,  v.  t.  See 

or  effort.  attal  (at'al).  -w.  S 


affected  with 
impeachment 

When  this  man  was  attainted  there,  and  they  had  lib- 
erty to  say  nay  to  liis  attaintment  if  they  would,  sure  I am 
the  most  allowed  it,  and  else  it  would  not  have  gone  for- 
ward. Latimer , quoted  in  Dixon’s  Hist.  Church  of  Eng. , xv. 

attainturef  (a-tan' tur),  n.  [<  attaint  + -ure.] 

1.  Same  as  attaintment. 

Her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey’s  fall. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 

2.  Imputation;  stain. 

Without  the  least  attainture  of  your  valour. 

Chapman,  Byron’s  Tragedy,  iii  I. 


- . ..  atake. 

attal  (at'al),  v.  Same  as  attle  1. 

Attalea  (a-ta'le-a),  n . [NL.,  named  with  allu- 

sion to  the  beauty  of  the  trees,  < L.  Attains , < 
Gr.  ’ArraAof,  Attalus,  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pergamum;  Attalus  I.  and  II.  were  noted  for 
their  wealth  and  liberality.]  A genus  of  palms, 
allied  to  the  cocoanut,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  and  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
the  nut  contains  three  cells,  each  inclosing  a 
single  seed.  There  are  about  20  species.  The  nuts, 
which  hang  in  great  clusters,  are  egg-shaped,  with  a very 
hard  and  thick  pericarp  inclosing  the  edible  oily  kernels. 
The  pinnate  leaves  are  very  large,  and  are  often  used  for 
thatching  and  other  purposes.  The  fibers  of  the  leaf- 
stalks of  A.  Junifera  are  made  into  ropes  and  brooms. 
The  seeds  are  nuts  called  coquilla-nuts ; they  are  3 or  4 
inches  long,  brown  in  color,  hard,  and  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  be  turned  into  door-handles,  small  cups,  etc.  The 
cohune  palm,  A.  Coliune,  is  the  largest  palm  that  is  found 
in  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

attalica  (a-tal'i-ka),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
Attalicus , < Attalus , < Gr.  ’ArraAof.]  Cloth  of 
gold : a name  derived  from  its  supposed  intro- 
duction under  King  Attalus  of  Pergamum. 
attaman  (at'a-man),  n.  Same  as  hetman. 
attained  (a-tam'),  v.  t.  [<  at-  + tame,  r.]  To 
tame ; overcome.  Sylvester. 


or  effort. 

The  attainment  of  every  desired  object. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Hitdpadesa. 

2.  That  which  is  attained,  or  obtained  by  ex- 
ertion; acquisition;  acquirement. 

Formerly  the  natural  impulse  of  every  man  was,  spon- 
taneously to  use  the  language  of  life ; the  language  of 
books  was  a secondary  attainment  not  made  without 
effort.  j De  Quincey , Style,  i. 

Smatterers,  whose  attainments  just  suffice  to  elevate 
them  from  the  insignificance  of  dunces  to  the  dignity  of 
k°re8*  Macaulay , Mill  on  Government. 

= Syn.  2.  Acquirements,  Acquisitions,  etc.  See  acquire- 
ment. 

attainorf,  n.  [<  attain  + -or,  after  AF.  attei- 
gnour .]  One  of  the  jurors  in  the  process  called 
attaint  (which  see). 

attaint  (a-tant'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  ataynten,  ateyn- 
ten,  atteinten , etc.,  an  inf.  due  to  ataynt,  attaint, 
pp.  of  ataynen,  etc.,  after  OF.  ateint,  pp.  of  atein- 
dre : see  attain  and  attainder . Later  errone- 
ously associated  with  taint , stain,  corruption, 
to  which  some  of  the  senses  are  due.]  If.  To 
touch ; hit  in  tilting. — 2f.  To  attain ; ascertain. 

3f.  To  convict  (a  jury)  of  having  given  a 

false  verdict.— 4.  To  affect  with  attainder;  ^me;  ot  ..  

pass  judgment  on,  as  on  one  found  guilty  of  a-ttame2t,  v*  t,  [<  ME.  attamen,  atamen , open, 
a crime,  as  felony  or  treason,  involving  for-  kroach.  1 — *-  y T T " 

feiture  of  civil  privileges. 

I dare  undertake,  that  at  this  day  there  are  more  at- 
taynted  landes,  concealed  from  her  Majestie,  then  she 
hath  now  possessions  in  all  Ireland. 

Spenser,  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

I must  offend  before  I be  attainted. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4. 

No  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Constitution  of  U.  S.,  iii.  3.  vume“.\  io  « 

5f.  To  accuse:  with  of:  as,  to  attaints,  person  attap  (at'ap) 
of  sorcery.  * 

He  was  attainted  . . . o/high  treason. 

Goldsmith , Bolingbroke. 

6f.  To  affect  with  any  passion  or  emotion. 

This  noble  woman  . . . attainted  with  extreme  sorrow. 

I listeria  Awjlica  (trans.). 

7.  To  taint ; disgrace ; cloud  with  infamy ; 
stain;  corrupt. 

Lest  she  with  blame  her  honour  should  attaint. 


That  the  pleasure  is  of  an  inferior  order,  can  no  more 
attaint  the  idea  or  model  of  the  composition,  than  it  can 
impeach  the  excellence  of  an  epigram  that  it  is  not  a 
tragedy.  j)e  Quincey , ithetorie. 

attaintt  (a-tant'),  p.  a.  [The  older  pp.  of  at- 
taint, v.]  1.  Attainted;  convicted.— 2.  Taint- 
ed; corrupted;  infected;  attacked. 

My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  passion.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  5. 

Auterfoits  attaint. 


auMuui,  See  auterfoits. 

UoTaL-  . qialityof  food  and  liqiior,  the  species  of  attaint  (a-tant'),  n.  [<  attaint,  V.]  It  The 
habitation,  furniture,  and  clothing,  to  which  the  common  act  of  touchinf?  or  hittvno--  snoolfioall,-  : 
people  of  each  country  are  habituated,  must  bo  attainable  , ..  blag  or  tutting , specifically,  m tilt- 

with  fxaao  ond  + , DIO.  fl,  hit,.  Awhoifl  I 


luiumuc,  twiu  uiuimug,  io  which  me  common 

people  of  each  country  are  habituated,  must  be  attainable 
with  ease  and  certainty.  Paley. 

General  Howe  would  not  permit  them  [clothes  and 
blankets]  to  be_ purchased  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  were 
not  attainable  in  the  country. 

Marshall,  Life  of  Washington.] 
=Syn.  Practicable,  feasible,  possible,  within  reach. 


‘have  in  the  en- 


ing,  a hit.  [Archaic.] 

“You,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  knight, 
counter  of  our  wits  made  a fair  attaint.” 

Scott,  Monastery,  I.  xvi. 
2.  A blow  or  wound  on  the  leg  of  a horse  caused 
by  overreaching. — 3.  An  ancient  legal  process 


broach,  begin,  injure,  < LL.  attaminare,  touch, 
attack,  dishonor,  < L.  ad,  to,  + * taminare,  touch : 
see  contaminate.]  1.  To  broach  or  open  (a 
cask,  etc.).  Chaucer. — 2.  To  begin;  venture 
upon;  undertake. 

Kyght  anon  his  tale  he  hath  attained. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Hun's  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  52. 

attaminatet  (a-tam'i-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  attami- 
natus,  pp.  of  attaminare,  contaminate:  see  at- 
tained.] To  contaminate.  Blount. 

. , 'ap),  n.  [Native  name;  also  written 
atap  and  adapf\  The  Nipa  fruticans,  a nearly 
stemless  palm  of  the  tidal  forests  of  the  East 
Indian  archipelago.  Its  smooth  pinnate  leaves  are 
from  15  to  30  feet  long,  very  thick  and  strong,  and  are  ex- 
tensively used  for  thatching. 

. T5e  roof  is  thatched  with  the  common  Buttam  attaps 
in  the  same  way  as  Malay  houses. 

Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XV.  293. 

attaquet,  and  n.  A former  spelling  of  attack. 

Svenser‘  f ~o ~ Tv  i s i'tSlar  (at'ar)>  n-  [Also  written  atar,  ottar,  and 
,™’F.  Q.,Iv.i.  5.  *°tt0;  < Pers.  'atar,  Hind,  atr,  < Ar.  '^  fra- 
grance, perfume,  esp.  of  roses  (Pers.  'atar-gul, 
attar  of  roses),  < ' atara , smell  sweet.]  In  the 
East  Indies,  a general  term  for  a perfume 
from  flowers.  In  Europe  it  generally  denotes  only 
the  attar  or  otto  of  roses,  an  essential  oil  made  in  Turkey 
and  various  other  eastern  countries,  chiefly  from  the 
damask  rose,  Rosa  Damascena.  The  yield  is  very  small 
150  pounds  of  rose-leaves  yielding  less  than  an  ounce  of 
attar.  The  principal  source  of  the  attar  of  commerce  is 
m the  vicinity  of  Kazanlik,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Balkan  mountains,  in  Eastern  Rumelia.  The  pure  oil 
solidifies  at  a temperature  between  60°  and  65°  F.  It  is  a 
welLknown  perfume,  but  the  odor  is  agreeable  only  when 
diffused  being  too  powerful  when  it  is  concentrated.  It 
is  largely  used  in  the  scenting  of  snuff.  Now  artificiallv 
produced.  3 

attaskt (a-tasli [< at-  + task.]  Totask; 
tax;  reprove;  blame. 

You  are  much  more  attask' d for  want  of  wisdom 
Than  prais’d  for  harmful  mildness.  Shak.,  Lear,  L 4. 


attaste 

attastet,  v.  [ME.  ataste,  < OF.  ataster,  taste,  < 
a-  (L.  ad)  4-  taster,  taste  : see  taste.}  I.  tram. 
To  taste.  Chaucer. 

II.  intrans.  To  taste  (of). 

Ye  shullen  ataste  both  thowe  and  shee 
Of  thilke  water.  Lydgate. 

attet.  Middle  English  assimilation  of  at  the. 
Chaucer. 

Attelabidse  (at-e-lab'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < At- 
telabus + -idee.}  A family  of  rhynchophorous 
beetles.  See  Attelabincc. 

Attelabinse  (at/o-la-bl'nS),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Atte- 
labus + -ince.}  A subfamily  of  Curculionidce, 
typified  by  the  genus  Attelabus,  containing 
weevils  with  the  abdomen  alike  in  both  sexes, 
the  mandibles  pineer-like,  the  elytra  without  a 
fold  on  the  inner  surface,  and  no  labium.  The 
group  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
family  under  the  name  Attelabidce. 

Attelabus  (a-tel'a-bus),  n.  [L.,<  Gr.  arTelafiog, 
Ionic  drre/U/5of,  a kind  of  locust  without  wings.] 
A genus  of  weevils,  typical  of  the  family  Attela- 
bidce. A.  rhois  is  a reddish  pubescent  species  with  a 
short  proboscis,  infesting  the  hazel  in  the  northeastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

attemper  (a-tem'per),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  attempren, 
atempren,  < OP.  atemprer,  < L.  attemperare,  fit, 
adjust,  accommodate,  < ad,  to,  + temperare, 
control,  moderate,  temper:  see  temper,  v.}  1. 

To  reduce,  modify,  or  moderate  by  mixture : as, 
to  attemper  spirits  by  diluting  them  with  water. 
Nobility  attempers  sovereignty.  Bacon. 

2.  To  soften,  mollify,  or  moderate : as,  to  at- 
temper justice  with  clemency. 

Those  smiling  eyes  attemp’ring  every  ray. 

Pope , Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  63. 
Those  [influences]  which,  in  older  and  more  normally 
constituted  communities,  modify  and  attemper  Mammon- 
worship.  The  American , IV.  65. 

3.  To  mix  in  just  proportion;  regulate. 

God  hath  so  attempered  the  blood  and  bodies  of  fishes. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 
Pure  of  blame, 

In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 

A man  of  weil-attemper’d  frame. 

Tennyson,  Duke  of  Wellington. 

4.  To  accommodate ; fit  or  make  suitable. 

Xhe  joyous  birdes,  shrouded  in  chearefull  shade, 
Their  notes  unto’the  voice  attempred  sweet. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  71. 
Arts  attempered  to  the  lyre.  Pope . 

[In  all  its  uses  nearly  obsolete,  temper  being  generally 
used.] 

attemperament  (a-tem'per-a-ment),  n.  A tem- 
pering or  mixing  in  due  proportions.  Also  at- 
temperment. 

attemperancet  (a-tem'per-ans),  n.  [<  ME.  at- 
temperaunce,  < OF.  atemprance,  < atemprer,  at- 
temper. Cf.  temperance.}  Temperance, 
attemperate  (a-tem'per-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  attemperated,  ppr.  attemperating.  [<  L. 
attemperatus,  pp.  of  attemperare,  attemper:  see 
attemper.}  If.  To  attemper ; regulate. 

If  any  one  do  . . . attemperate  his  actions  accordingly. 

Barrow,  Math.  Lectures,  iv. 

2.  In  brewing  and  distilling,  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of,  as  the  wort, 
attemperatef  (a-tem'per-at),  p.  a.  [<  L.  at- 
temperatus, pp. : see  the  verb.]  1.  Tempered; 
proportioned;  suited. 

Hope  must  be  proportioned  and  attemperate  to  the 
promise.  Hammond , Pract.  Catechism. 

2.  Moderate;  equable;  mild:  applied  to  cli- 
mate. 

attemperation  (a-tem-pe-ra'shon),  n.  [<  at- 
temperate, r.]  If.  The  act  of  attempering, 
regulating,  adjusting,  or  accommodating.  Ba- 
con.— 2.  The  act  of  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  wort  in  brewing  and  distilling, 
attemperator  (a-tem'per-a-tor),  n,  [<  attempe- 
rate, v.,  + -or.}  In  brewing  and  distilling,  a 
contrivance  for  regulating  the  temperature  of 
the  wort  during  the  progress  of  fermentation, 
attemperlyt,  adv.  See  attemprely. 
attemperment  (a-tem'per-ment),  n.  [<  attem- 
per + -ment.}  Same  as  attemperament. 
attempret,  a.  [ME.,  also  atempre,  < OF.  atem- 
pre,  pp.  of  atemprer,  attemper:  see  attemper.} 
Temperate. 

Attempre  diete  was  all  hire  physike.  Chaucer. 

attemprely t,  adv.  [ME.,  also  attemperly , < at- 
tempre + - ly , -ly2.]  In  a temperate  manner. 
Chaucer. 

attempt  (a-tempt'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  atempter , at- 
tenter , mod.  F.  attenter  = Pr.  attentar  = Sp. 
atentar  = Pg.  attentar  = It.  attentare , < L.  at- 
temptare , more  correctly  attentare , try,  solicit, 
< ad,  to,  + temptare,  more  correctly  tentare , try : 
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see  tempt. ] 1.  To  make  an  effort  to  effect  or 

do ; endeavor  to  perform ; undertake ; essay : 
as,  to  attempt  a bold  flight. 

The  wise  and  prudent  conquer  difficulties  by  daring  to 
attempt  them.  Roive. 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a night's  repose. 

Longfellow,  Village  Blacksmith. 

2.  To  venture  upon:  as,  to  attempt  the  sea. — 
3f.  To  make  trial  of;  prove;  test:  as,  “well- 
attempted  plate,”  Fairfax. — 4f.  To  try  with  af- 
flictions. Jer.  Taylor. — 5f.  To  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain or  attract. 

This  man  of  thine  attempts  her  love. 

Shah.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 

6.  To  try  to  win  or  seduce;  tempt;  entice. 

He  will  never  . . . attempt  us  again. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 
It  made  the  laughter  of  an  afternoon, 

That  Vivien  should  attempt  the  blameless  king. 

Tennyson * Merlin  and  Vivien. 

7.  To  attack  ; make  an  effort  against ; assail : 
as,  to  attempt  the  enemy’s  camp ; to  attempt  a 
person’s  life. 

Muster 

Our  soldiers  up  ; we’ll  stand  upon  our  guard  ; 

For  we  shall  be  attempted. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  i.  2. 

Calumny  never  dared  to  suspect  her  morals,  or  attempt 
her  character.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

= Syn.  1.  Attempt,  Essay,  Undertake,  Endeavor,  Strive, 
Struggle,  seek,  aim.  The  italicized  words  agree  in  express- 
ing the  beginning  of  a task,  physical  or  intellectual,  which 
is  difficult  and  often  impossible.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  strength.  Attempt  is  to  try  with  some  effort. 
Essay  is  sometimes  to  try  in  order  to  see  if  a thing  can  be 
done  or  attained,  and  sometimes  simply  to  attempt : as, 
“which  the  Egyptians  assaying  to  do  were  drowned,” 
Heb.  xi.  29.  U ndertake  is,  literally,  to  take  a task  upon 
one’s  self,  perhaps  formally,  and  hence  to  go  about  a task 
with  care  and  effort.  Endeavor  is  to  try  with  more  ear- 
nestness, labor,  or  exertion.  Strive  is  to  work  hard  and 
earnestly,  doing  one’s  best.  Struggle  is  to  tax  one’s  powers 
to  the  extent  of  fatigue,  pain,  or  exhaustion.  The  first 
three  words  are  more  appropriate  for  a single  effort,  the 
other  three  for  continuous  or  continual  efforts. 

None  are  very  violent  against  it  [writing  plays  in  verse] 
but  those  who  either  have  not  attempted  it,  or  who  have 
succeeded  ill  in  their  attempt. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 
Instinct  led  him  [Tennyson]  to  construct  his  machinery 
before  essaying  to  build.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  155. 
I will  . . . undertake  one  of  Hercules’  labours. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 
In  what  I did  endeavour , it  is  no  vanity  to  say,  I have 
succeeded.  Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis. 

A certain  truth  possesses  us,  which  we  in  all  ways  strive 
to  utter.  Emerson,  Clubs. 

0 limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 

Art  more  engag’d!  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

attempt  (a-tempt'),  n.  [<  attempt , v.]  1.  A 
putting  forth  of  effort  in  the  performance  or 
accomplishment  of  that  which  is  difficult  or  un- 
certain ; essay,  trial,  or  endeavor ; effort. 

The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

By  his  blindness  maim’d  for  high  attempts. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1221. 

2.  An  effort  to  accomplish  something  by  force 
or  violence ; an  attack  or  assault : as,  an  attempt 
upon  one’s  life. 

Foreign  attempts  against  a state  and  kingdom 
Are  seldom  without  some  great  friends  at  home. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  1. 

3f.  Temptation. 

To  avoid 

The  attempt  itself  intended  by  our  foe. 

For  he  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  295. 

4.  In  law,  an  act  done  in  part  execution  of  a 
design  to  commit  a crime.  Judge  May . Mere 
solicitation  or  preparation,  without  a step  taken  toward 
the  actual  commission,  is  not  a criminal  attempt.  =Syn. 
Undertaking,  effort,  endeavor,  enterprise,  experiment. 

attemptability  (a-temp-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  at- 
temptable:  see  -bitity.}  1.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing attemptable. — 2.  A thing  that  may  be  at- 
tempted. [Rare.] 

Short  way  ahead  of  us  it  is  all  dim ; an  unwound  skein 
of  possibilities,  of  apprehensions,  attemptabilities,  vague- 
looming  hopes.  Carlyle,  Heroes  (1858),  p.  35. 

attemptable  (a-temp'ta-bl),  a.  [<  attempt  + 
- able. ] Capable  of  being  attempted,  tried,  or 
attacked ; likely  to  yield  to  an  attempt  or  at- 
tack. 

Less  attcmptible  than  any  the  rarest  of  our  ladies  in 
France.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

attemptatef  (a-temp'tat),  n.  [<  OF.  attemp- 
tat , mod.  F.  attentat:  see  attentate.']  An  at- 
tempt or  endeavor;  especially,  a violent  or 
criminal  attempt  or  attack ; assault ; outrage. 

He  called  ...  for  redress  of  the  attemptates  committed 
by  the  Greams.  Strype,  Eccles.  Mem.,  IV.  364.  ( N . E.  D .) 


attendance 

For  the  better  defense  of  his  highness  s loving  subjects 
in  the  same  shires  in  case  of  any  invasion  or  other  attemp- 
tate  by  foreign  enemies. 

Somerset,  quoted  in  Dixon’s  Hist.  Church  of  Eng., -xv.,  note. 

attempter  (a-temp'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  at- 
tempts, tries,  or  endeavors. — 2.  One  who  at- 
tacks or  assails ; an  assailant. 

Against  the  attempter  of  thy  Father’s  throne. 

Milton,  P.  It.,  iv.  603. 

3f.  A tempter.  Milton. 

attemptive  (a-temp'tiv),  a.  [<  attempt  + Jve.\ 
Ready  to  attempt;  enterprising;  venturous. 
Daniel. 

attend  (a-tend'),  v.  [<  OF.  atendre,  F.  attendre, 
wait,  reflex,  expect,  = Sp.  atender  = Pg.  atten- 
der  = It.  attendere,  < L.  attendere , stretch  to- 
ward, give  heed  to,  < ad,  to,  4-  tender e,  stretch : 
see  tend , and  cf.  attempt.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  fix 
the  mind  upon  ; listen  to ; have  regard  or  pay 
heed  to  ; consider.  [Archaic.  See  II.,  1.] 

The  diligent  pilot  . . . doth  not  attend  the  unskilful 
words  of  a passenger.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark 
When  neither  is  attended.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 
Their  hunger  thus  appeased,  their  care  attends 
The  doubtful  fortune  of  their  absent  friends. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  accompany  or  be  present  with,  as  a com- 
panion, minister,  or  servant,  or  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  any  duty ; wait  upon. 

The  fift  had  charge  sick  persons  to  attend. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  41. 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a silver  bason. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 
You  shall  have  men  and  horses  to  attend  you, 

And  money  in  your  purse. 

Fletcher , Rule  a Wife,  ii.  3. 

3.  To  be  present  at  or  in  for  purposes  of  duty, 
business,  curiosity,  pleasure,  etc. : as,  to  attend 
a meetiog. — 4.  To  accompany  or  follow  in  im- 
mediate sequence,  especially  with  a causal  con- 
nection : said  of  things : as,  a cold  attended  with 
fever ; a measure  attended  with  bad  results. 

A correspondent  revolution  in  things  will  attend  the 
influx  of  the  spirit.  Emerson,  Nature. 

5f.  To  wait  or  stay  for ; expect,  as  a person  or 
an  event. 

Thy  intercepter,  . . . bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends  thee 
at  the  orchard  end.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  plac’d, 

Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  1741. 
6f.  To  be  in  store  for ; await. 

The  state  that  attends  all  men  after  this.  Locke. 

One  fate  attends  us,  and  one  common  grave. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Lucretius,  iii.  304. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  give  attention;  pay  re- 
gard or  heed:  followed  by  to:  as,  my  son, 
attend  to  my  words. 

Attend  to  the  voice  of  my  supplications.  Ps.  lxxxvi.  6. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  if  I discover  many  Beauties 
or  Imperfections  which  others  have  not  attended  to. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  262. 

2.  To  be  present,  in  pursuance  of  duty,  busi- 
ness, or  pleasure ; especially,  act  as  an  atten- 
dant: absolutely,  or  with  on  or  upon , or  at:  as, 
who  attends  here  I to  attend  upon  a committee ; 
to  attend  at  such  a church.  Hence  — 3.  To  fix 
the  mind  in  worship : with  on  or  upon. 

That  ye  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction. 

1 Cor.  vii.  35. 

4.  To  be  consequent;  wait:  with  on  or  upon. 

It  is  good  that  a certain  portion  of  disgrace  should  con- 
stantly attend  on  certain  bad  actions. 

Macaulay,  Moore’s  Byron. 

5f.  To  stay;  wait;  delay. 

For  this  perfection  she  must  yet  attend, 

Till  to  her  Maker  she  espoused  be. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul. 

attendf  (a-tend'),  n.  attend,  v.]  Attendance. 

Stars  have  made  your  fortunes  climb  so  high, 

To  give  attend  on  Rasni’s  excellence. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

attendance  (a-ten'dans),  n.  [<  ME.  atten- 
daunce , < OF.  atendance  = Pr.  atendensa , < 
ML.  attendentia , < L.  attenden{t-)s,  ppr.  of  at- 
tendere : see  attend  and  - ance .]  1.  The  act  of 
attending  or  attending  on.  (a)  The  act  of  waiting 
on  or  serving ; the  state  of  being  present  for  purposes  of 
duty,  business,  pleasure,  etc. ; service ; ministry. 

No  man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar.  Heb.  vii.  13. 
Lindamira,  a lady  whose  . . . constant  attendance  at 
church  three  times  a day  had  utterly  defeated  many  ma. 
licious  attacks  upon  her  reputation. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 
The  other,  after  many  years'  attendance  upon  the  duke, 
was  now  one  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  prince. 

Clarendon. 

(&t)  Attention ; regard ; careful  application  of  mind. 

Give  attendance  to  reading.  1 Tim.  iv.  IS. 

(cf)  A waiting  on,  as  in  expectation. 
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That  whieh  causeth  bitterness  m deatli  is  the  languish-  attentate  (a  tpn  'fnf  +Q+\  rs  t? 

g attendance  and  expectation  thereof  ere  it  come  d-i/uenLabet,  abbentatt  (.a-ten  tat,  -tat),  71.  [<  F. 

attentat , crime,  < ML.  attentatum , crime,  at- 
tempt, neut.  of  L.  attentatus , pp.  of  attenta- 
ret  attempt:  see  attempt .]  1.  A criminal  at- 


Hooker. 

2.  The  body  of  persons  attending  for  any  pur- 
pose : as,  a large  attendance  is  requested. 

The  attendance  of  the  Tories  was  scanty,  as  no  impor- 
tant discussion  was  expected.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xv. 

3f.  Attendants  collectively;  persons  waiting  on 
one  to  render  him  service  ; a train ; a retinue. 
— To  dance  attendance.  See  dance. 
attendancyf  (a-ten' dan-si),  n.  1.  Attendance ; 
a train  or  retinue.  Fuller. 

Of  honour  another  part  is  attendancy ; and  therefore. 


tempt. 

Affrighted  at  so  damnable  an  attentate. 

Time's  Storehouse , p.  154  (Ord  MS.). 
2.  In  law : (a)  A proceeding  in  a court  of  ju- 
dicature after  an  inhibition  is  decreed.  ( b ) A 
thing  done  after  an  extra-judicial  appeal.  ( c ) 
A matter  improperly  innovated  or  attempted 
• by  an  inferior  judge. 

ill  the  visions  of  the  glory  of  God,  angels  are  spoken  of  as  attention  (a-ten  shon),  n.  [<  ME.  ( itteilClOun 


his  attendants.  ...  It  sheweth  what  honour  is  fit  for  pre- 
lates, and  what  attendancy. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.,  vli.  § 20  (Ord  MS.). 
2.  Relation ; relative  position. 

To  name  lands  by  the  attendancy  they  have  to  other 
lands  more  notorious.  Bacon,  Maxims  of  the  Law,  xxiv. 

attendant  (a-ten'dant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  atten- 
dant (=  It.  attendente),  ppr.  of  attendre,  wait: 
see  attend  and  -ant^-.]  I.  a.  1.  Accompanying; 
being  present  or  in  attendance. 

Other  suns  perhaps, 

With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  descry. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  149. 
2.  Accompanying,  connected,  or  immediately 
following  as  consequential : as,  intemperance, 
witb  all  its  attendant  evils. 

Those  bodily  pains  and  sufferings  which  ...  are  hut 
too  frequently  attendant  upon  any  disorder  of  the  fancy. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  183. 

3f.  In  law,  depending  on  or  connected  with 
something  or  some  person  ; owing  duty  or  ser- 
vice— Attendant  keys,  in  vmsic,  same  as  relative  keys. 
See  relative. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  attends  or  accompanies 
another,  in  any  character ; especially,  one  who 
belongs  to  a train  or  retinue ; a follower. 

Brave  attendants  near  him.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 

The  Furies,  they  said,  are  attendants  on  justice,  and  if 
the  sun  in  heaven  should  transgress  his  path,  they  would 
punish  him.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  One  who  attends  on  or  waits  the  pleasure 
of  another,  as  a suitor  or  the  like. 

To  give  an  attendant  quick  despatch  is  a civility. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Specifically — 3.  In  law,  one  who  owes  a duty 
or  service  to,  or  depends  on,  another. — 4.  One 
who  is  present,  as  at  a public  meeting,  for  any 
purpose. 

He  was  a constant  attendant  at  all  meetings  relating  to 
charity.  Sro/f. 

5.  That  which  accompanies  or  is  consequent 
on  anything. 

He  that  early  arrivetli  unto  the  parts  and  prudence  of 
age,  is  happily  old  without  the  uncomfortable  attendants 
of  it.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Letter  to  a Friend. 

An  extreme  jealousy  of  power  is  the  attendant  on  all 
popular  revolutions,  and  has  seldom  been  without  its 
evils.  A.  Hamilton,  Coiltinentalist,  No.  1. 

Master  attendant,  an  officer  of  an  English  dockyard, 
generally  a staff  commander,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
moorings,  move  and  secure  vessels,  care  for  ships  in  ordi- 
nary, and  generally  to  assist  the  superintendent.  = Sim.  1. 
Associate,  escort,  retainer. — 5.  Accompaniment,  concomi- 
tant. 

n.  1.  One  who  attends 


(F . attention),  < L.  attentio(n-),  < altendere,  pp. 
attentus,  attend,  give  heed  to : see  attend.']  1. 
Concentration  of  the  mind  upon  an  object  of 
sense  or  of  thought,  giving  it  relative  or  abso- 
lute prominence : it  may  be  either  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  active  or  passive. 

When  the  ideas  that  offer  themselves  are  taken  notice 
of,  and,  as  it  were,  registered  in  the  memory,  it  is  atten- 
tion. Locke,  Human  Understanding,  ii.  19. 

In  the  relation  of  events,  and  the  delineation  of  char- 
acters, they  have  paid  little  attention  to  facts,  to  the  cos- 
tume of  the  times  of  which  they  pretend  to  treat,  or  to 
the  general  principles  of  human  nature. 

Macaulay,  On  History. 

A trained  pianist  will  play  a new  piece  of  music  at 
sight,  and  perhaps  have  so  much  attention  to  spare  that 
he  can  talk  with  you  at  the  same  time. 

J.  Fiske , Evolutionist,  p.  308. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  mental  concentra- 
tion. 

In  the  childhood  of  onr  race  and  of  each  one  of  us,  the 
attention  was  caUed  forth  by  the  actions  upon  us  of  exter- 
nal nature.  Mivart , Nature  and  Thought,  p.  18. 

3.  Consideration;  observant  care ; notice:  as, 
your  letter  has  just  arrived,  and  will  receive 
early  attention. — 4.  Civility  or  courtesy,  or  an 
act  of  civility  or  courtesy:  as,  attention  to  a 
stranger;  in  the  plural,  acts  of  courtesy  indi- 
cating regard:  as,  his  attentions  to  the  lady 
were  most  marked. — 5.  In  in  Hit.  tactics,  a cau- 
tionary word  used  as  a preparative  to  a com- 
mand to  execute  some  manoeuver:  as,  atten- 
tion, company!  right  face  ! = Syn.  1.  Notice,  heed, 
mindfulness,  observance;  study.— 4.  Politeness,  defer- 
ence. 

attentive  (a-ten'tiv),  a.  [<  F.  attentif,  < L.  as 
if  *attentivus,  < attendere,  pp.  attentus,  attend: 
see  attend,  attent,  and  -ire.  ] 1.  Characterized 


atter 

He  pities  his  long,  clammy,  attenuated  fingers. 

Lamb,  The  Convalescent. 

2.  To  reduce  by  comminution  or  attrition; 
make  small  or  fine:  as,  extremely  attenuated 
particles  of  dust  or  flour. 

This  uninterrupted  motion  must  attenuate  and  wear 
away  the  hardest  rocks.  Chaptal  (trans.),  1791. 

3.  To  make  thin  or  rare;  reduce  in  density; 
increase  the  fluidity  or  rarity  of. 

The  earliest  conception  of  a soul  is  that  of  an  attenuated 
duplicate  of  the  body,  capable  of  detachment  from  the 
body,  yet  generally  resident  in  it. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  37. 
The  finer  part  belonging  to  the  juice  of  grapes,  being 
attenuated  and  subtilized,  was  changed  into  an  ardent 
spirit.  Boyle. 

4.  To  lessen  in  complexity  or  intensity;  re- 
duce in  strength  or  energy ; simplify ; weaken : 
as,  the  attenuated  remedies  of  the  homeopa- 
thists. 

To  undersell  our  rivals  . . . has  led  the  manufacturer 
to  attenuate  his  processes,  in  the  allotment  of  tasks,  to 
an  extreme  point.  /s.  Taylor. 

If  correctly  reported,  Pasteur  is  convinced  that  he  has 
discovered  means  by  which  the  virus  of  hydrophobia  can 
be  attenuated,  and  that,  by  the  inoculation  of  the  attenu- 
ated virus,  individuals  may  be  rendered,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, insusceptible  to  the  disease.  Science,  VI.  399. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  weaken  or  reduce  in  force, 
effect,  or  value  ; render  meager  or  jejune ; fine 
down. 

We  may  reject  and  reject  till  we  attenuate  history  into 
sapless  meagreness. 

Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Eng.  and  Normandy,  I.  533. 
Men  of  taste  are  so  often  attenuated  by  their  refine- 
ments, and  dwarfed  by  the  overgrown  accuracy  and  pol- 
ish of  their  attainments. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  181. 
Mentschikof  tried  to  attenuate  the  extent  and  effect  of 
his  demands.  Kinglake. 

6f.  To  lessen;  diminish:  said  of  number. 
Howell . 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  tbin,  slender,  or 
fine  ; diminish ; lessen. 

The  attention  attenuates  as  its  sphere  contracts. 

Coleridge. 

2.  In  brewing  and  distilling , to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  attenuation.  See  attenuation , 4. 
attenuate  (a-ten'u-at),  a.  [<  L.  attenuatusy 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  *1.  Slender;  thin.— 2.  In 


by  or  of  the  nature  of  attention ; heedfuT;  in-  “i1  gradu?lly  to  * ?}afow  extremity, 

tent ; observant ; regarding  with  care ; mindful : . . consistency ; dilute ; rarefied. 
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as,  an  attentive  ear  or  eye ; an  attentive  listener ; 
an  attentive  act. 


Spirits  attenuate,  which  the  cold  doth  congeal  and  co- 
agulate. Bacon. 


A series  of  captivating  bubbles,  each  more  airy  and 
evanescent,  each  more  attenuate  and  fantastic,  than  its 
glittering  brother.  H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  345. 


Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  210.  ★ ..  ..  . , 

They  know  the  King  to  have  been  always  their  most  at-  a“tenuatlOn  (a-ten-u-a  shon),  n. 
tentive  scholar  and  imitator.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxiv. 

2.  Characterized  by  consideration  or  obser- 
vant care ; assiduous  in  ministering  to  the  com- 
fort or  pleasure  of  others ; polite  ; courteous : 
as,  attentive  to  the  ladies. 


attender  (a-ten'der), 
or  gives  heed. 

Attending  to  conduct,  to  judgment,  makes  the  attender 
feel  that  it  is  joy  to  do  it. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  i. 
2.  An  attendant;  a companion, 
attendingly  (a-ten' ding-li),  adv.  With  atten- 
tion; attentively. 

attendmentt  (a-tend'ment),  n.  [X  attend  + 
-merit.']  An  accompanying  circumstance:  as, 
“uncomfortable  attendments  of  hell,”  Sir  T. 
Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  16. 
attendresst  (a-ten'dres),  n.  [<  attender  + -ess.] 
A female  attendant.  Fuller. 


Herbert  proved  one  of  the  most  attentive  guards  on  the 
line-  G.  A.  Sala. 

— Syn.  Regardful,  watchful,  circumspect,  wary,  careful 
thoughtful,  alert. 

attentively  (a-ten'tiv-li),  adv . [<  attentive  4- 
-Zy2;  ME.  attentijhj  (Wyclif).]  In  an  attentive 
manner;  heedfully;  carefully;  with  fixed  at- 
tention. 

attentiveness  (a-ten'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  attentive ; heedfulness ; attention, 
attentlyt  (a-tent'li),  adv.  Attentively.  Barrow. 
attentorf  (a-ten'tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *attentor 
(cf.  ML.  attensor , an  observer),  < attendere , pp. 
attentus y attend.]  A listener. 

Let  ballad-rhymers  tire  their  galled  wits, 

Scorns  to  their  patrons,  making  juiceless  mirth 
To  gross  attentors  by  their  hired  writs. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 

at - 

attenuare. 


attentf  (a-tent'),  v.  t.  [A  later  form  of  at-  0 _ 4.  / , , _ , _ -n 

tempt,  after  the  orig.  L.  attentare : see  attempt  1 V-ant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 

To  attempt.  Quarles.  P J p attenuan(t-)s,  J?Pr-  of  attenu 

attentt  (a-tenC),  a.  and  n.  I \ L.  attentus , pp. 
of  attendere,  attend : see  attend.]  I.  a.  Atten- 
tive; intent:  as,  “an  attent  ear,”  Shak.,  Ham- 
let, i.  2. 

Let  thine  ears  be  attent.  2 Chron.  vi.  40. 


make  thin:  see  attenuate'.]  ’ £ a.  Attenuating;  -t+lVn 
makingthin,  as  fluids;  diluting;  rendering  less  ~er  f ^at  6 ' 
dense  and  viscid. 


Why  lest  thus  he  talkt,  the  knight  with  greedy  eare 
Hong  still  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  26. 

II.  n.  [<  ME.  attente,  atente , < OF.  atente , 
mod.  F.  attente  = Pr.  atenta,  prop,  pp.,  < L. 
attenta , fern,  of  attentus , pp.  of  attendere : see 
attend.]  Attention. 

So  being  clad  unto  the  fields  he  went 
With  the  faire  Pastorella  every  day, 

And  kept  her  sheepe  with  dilligent  attent. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  37. 


Things  that  be  attenuant. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  642. 

II.  7i.  A medicine  which  increases  the  fluid- 
ity of  the  humors ; a diluent. 

attenuate  (a-ten'u-at),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  atten-  0 jjvwumu 
uated,  ppr.  attenuating.  [<  L.  attenuatus,  pp.  atter2+  (a-ter'l  v t 
of  attenuare  (>  It.  attenuare  = Pg.  atUnuar  f ( ’’ 

= Sp.  Pr.  atenuar  = F.  attenuer ),  make  thin, 
weaken,  lessen,  < ad,  to,  + tenuare,  make  thin, 

< tenuis,  thin,  = E.  thin,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1. 

To  make  thin  or  slender;  reduce  in  thickness; 
wear  or  draw  down:  as,  an  attenuated  thread 
or  wire. 


..  ,,  [<  L . attenu- 

ation), <,  attenuare : see  attenuate,  i>.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  making  slender,  thin,  or  lean ; 
the  state  of  being  tbin;  emaciation;  reduced 
thickness  or  proportions. 

Age  had  worn  to  the  extreme  of  attenuation  a face  that 
must  always  have  been  hard-featured. 

R.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody’s  Neighbors,  p.  26. 

2.  The  act  of  making  fine  by  comminution  or 
attrition. 

The  action  of  the  air  facilitates  the  attenuation  of  these 
Chaptal  (trans.  !.  1791. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  lessening  in  complex- 
ity or  intensity;  reduction  of  force,  strength, 
or  energy;  specifically:  (a)  in  bacteriol.,  the 
decrease  in  virulence  of  pathogenic  micro-or- 
ganisms by  means  of  cultivation  under  un- 
favorable conditions,  passage  through  the 
animal  body,  etc. ; (6)  in  homeopathy,  the 
reduction  of  the  active  principle  of  medicines 
to  minute  or  infinitesimal  doses. — 4.  The  act 
of  making  thin  or  thinner,  as  a fluid,  or  the 
state  of  being  thin  or  thinned;  diminution  of 
density  or  viscidity;  in  brewing  and  distilling, 
the  thinning  and  clarifying  of  saccharine 
worts. 

n.  [<  ME.  atter,  < AS.  dttor, 
cettor,  more  correctly  ator,  ater,  poison,  = OS. 
etar,  ettar  = D.  etter  = OIT G.  eitar,  eitter,  MHG. 
G.  eiter,  poison,  pus,  = Icel.  eitr  = Sw.  etter  = 
Dan.  edder,  cedder,  poison,  connected  with  OHG. 
MHG.  eiz,  a boil,  sore ; ef.  Gr.  oMof,  ol6ya,  a tu- 
mor, swelling:  see  (edema .]  Poison;  venom; 
pus.  Holland. 

[<  F.  atterrer,  < ML.  otter - 
rare,  prostrate,  cast  down,  carry  earth  from 
one  place  to  another,  < L.  ad,  to,  + terra,  earth. 
Cf.  inter.]  To  place  upon  or  in  the  earth ; cast 
down  to  the  earth;  humble;  subdue.  Also 
written  atterr. 


Atterrs  the  stubborn  and  attracts  the  prone. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 


atterate 

atteratet,  atterationt.  See  atterrate,  aberra- 
tion. 

attercop  (at'er-kop),  n.  [=  So.  ettercap ; < ME. 
alter  cop,  attercoppe,  < AS.  attercoppe  (=  Dan. 
edderkop),  a spider,  < dtor,  poison  (see  after1), 
+ *coppe , < cop,  head,  round  lump,  or  copp, 
a cup:  see  cob1,  cobweb,  cop1,  and  cup.']  1.  A 
spider.  [Old  and  prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  Figura- 
tively, a peevish,  testy,  ill-natured  person. 
[North.  Eng.] 

atterlyt  (at'er-li),  a.  [<  ME.  attertich,  < AS.  ator- 
lic  (=  OHG.  eitarlih),  poisonous,  < dtor,  poison, 
+ -lie : see  after1  and.  -ly1.]  Poisonous ; attery. 
atterminal,  a.  See  adterminal. 
atterrt,  V.  t.  See  after 2. 
atterratet,  atteratet  (at'e-rat),  v.  t.  [<  ML. 
atterratus,  pp.  of  atterrare,  carry  earth  from 
one  place  to  another:  see  after 2.]  To  fill  up 
with  earth,  especially  with  alluvium. 

Atterated  by  laud  brought  down  by  floods. 

Ray,  Piss,  of  World,  v. 

atterrationt,  atterationt  (at-e-ra'shon),  n.  [< 
atterrate,  atterate.]  The  process  of  filling  up 
with  earth;  especially,  the  formation  of  land 
by  alluvial  deposits. 

atteryt,  attryt,  a.  [<  ME.  attri,  < AS.  cettrig, 
wtrig,  poisonous  (=OHG.  eitarig),  < wttor,  dtor, 
poison:  see  after1.]  Poisonous;  pernicious. 
Than  cometh  also  of  ire  attry  anger. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale, 
attest  (a-test'),  v.  [=  F.  attester , OF.  atester 
= Sp.  atestar  = Pg.  attestar  = It.  attestare , < L. 
attestari , bear  witness  to,  < ad,  to,  + testari , 
bear  witness,  < testis,  a witness:  see  testify.] 

1.  trans . 1.  To  bear  witness  to;  certify;  affirm 
to  be  true  or  genuine ; declare  the  truth  of  in 
words  or  writing ; especially,  affirm  in  an  official 
capacity:  as,  to  attest  the  truth  of  a writing; 
to  attest  a copy  of  a document. 

The  most  monstrous  fables  . . . attested  with  the  ut- 
most solemnity.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xvi. 

This  sale  of  a tract,  twelve  miles  square,  was  formally 
attested  at  Manhattan.  Bancroft , Hist.  U.  S.,  II.  44. 

2.  To  make  evident ; vouch  for;  give  proof  or 
evidence  of;  manifest. 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  495. 
The  rancor  of  the  disease  attests  the  strength  of  the  con- 
stitution. Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

3.  To  call  to  witness;  invoke  as  knowing  or 
conscious.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

The  sacred  streams  which  heaven’s  imperial  state 
Attests  in  oaths,  and  fears  to  violate.  Dry  den. 

4.  To  put  upon  oath;  swear  in. 

If  a proposed  recruit,  when  taken  before  a justice  of  the 
peace,  . . . should  change  his  mind,  he  is  dismissed  upon 
paying  a fine  of  twenty  shillings,  popularly  called  smart 
money ; but  if  he  does  not,  he  is  attested,  and  after  that, 
should  he  abscond,  he  is  considered  and  punished  as  a de- 
serter. A.  Fonblanque,  Jr. 

Attesting  witness,  a person  who  signs  his  name  to  an 
instrument  to  prove  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
the  maker  or  makers.  = Syn.  1.  To  confirm,  corroborate, 
support,  authenticate,  prove. 

ii.  intrans.  To  bear  witness ; make  an  at- 
testation : with  to  : as,  to  attest  to  a statement 
or  a document. 

attest  (a-test'),  n.  [(.  attest,  v.]  Witness;  tes- 
timony; attestation.  [Now  chiefly  used  at  the  end 
of  a document,  as  introductory  to  the  name  of  one  au- 
thenticating it  by  his  signature.] 

There  is  a credence  in  my  heart, 

An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong, 

That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

attestation  (at-es-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  attesta- 
tion, < LL.  attestatio(n-j,  < L.  attestari,  pp.  at- 
testatus: see  attest,  «;.]  1.  The1  act  of  attest- 

ing; a declaration,  verbal  or  written,  in  sup- 
port of  a fact ; evidence ; testimony. 

The  applause  of  the  crowd  makes  the  head  giddy,  but 
the  attestation  of  a reasonable  man  makes  the  heart  glad. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  188. 
I would  not  willingly  spare  the  attestation  which  they 
took  pleasure  in  rendering  to  each  other’s  characters. 

Everett,  Orations,  I.  146. 
2.  The  administration  of  an  oath,  as  to  a mili- 
tary recruit.  See  attest,  4. — Attestation  clause, 
a clause  usually  appended  to  wills,  after  the  signature  of 
the  testator  and  before  that  of  the  witnesses,  reciting  the 
due  performance  of  the  formalities  required  by  the  law. 
attestative  (a-tes'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  attestatus, 
pp.  of  attestari  (see  "attest,  v.),  + -ive.]  Of  the 
nature  of  attestation;  corroborative:  as,  attes- 
tative evidence. 

attestator  (at'es-ta-tor),  n.  [=  It.  attestatore, 
< L.  as  if  * attestator,  i attestare,  pp.  attestatus : 
see  attest,  v.]  An  attester. 
attester,  attestor  (a-tes'ter,  -tor),  n.  One  who 
attests  or  vouches  ior.  [Attestor  is  the  com- 
mon form  in  legal  phraseology.] 
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attestive  (a-tes'tiv),  a.  [<  attest  + -ive.]  Giv- 
ing attestation ; attesting.  [Rare.] 
attestor,  n.  See  attester. 

Atthis  (at'this),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ar%,  Attic,  At- 
tica.] A gemis  of  diminutive  humming-birds, 


Attic  Humming-bird  ( Atthis  heioisa ). 


having  the  metallic  scales  of  the  throat  pro- 
longed into  a ruff,  as  in  A.  heloisce,  the  Attic 
humming-bird  of  the  southwestern  United 
States. 

Attic1  (at'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Attique  = Sp.  Ati- 
co  = Pg.  It.  Attico,  < L.  Atticus , < Gr.  Amndq, 
Attic,  Athenian,  < Attikt],  Attica,  a province  of 
Greece ; supposed  by  some  to  stand  for  ^clktikt], 
fern.  adj.  equiv.  to  anraia , on  the  coast,  < aurr], 
coast,  prop,  headland,  promontory;  Aurr/  is  the 
ancient  name  of  the  headland  of  the  Piraeus. 
According  to  others,  Attlktj  stands  for  *Agtlktj, 
< clgtv , city:  see  asteism .]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
Attica,  or  to  the  city  or  state  of  Athens ; Athe- 
nian; marked  by  such  qualities  as  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  Athenians. — Attic  base,  in  arch., 
a base  used  properly  with  the  Ionic  order,  consisting  of 
an  upper  torus,  a scotia,  and  a lower  torus,  separated  by 
fillets.  See  cut  under  base—  Attic  dialect,  the  dialect  of 
Greek  used  by  the  ancient  Athenians,  and  regarded  as  the 
standard  of  the  language.  It  was  a subdivision  of  the 
Ionic,  but  is  often  spoken  of  as  a coordinate  dialect ; 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  Ionic  by  a more  frequent 
retention  of  an  original  a (a)  sound,  and  by  its  avoid- 
ance of  hiatus,  especially  through  contraction.  Its  chief 
literature  belongs  to  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.  c. 
As  written  during  the  greater  part  of  the  former  cen- 
tury, it  is  known  as  old  Attic;  in  its  transition  to  the 
next  century,  as  middle  Attic ; and  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  fourth  century,  as  new  Attic.  It  passed  after  this 
into  the  Koind  or  common  dialect,  the  general  Greek  of 
the  Alexandrine  and  Roman  periods,  departing  more  or 
less  from  its  former  classic  standard. — Attic  faith,  invio- 
lable faith.— Attic  hummer,  a humming-bird  of  the  ge- 
nus Atthis.— Attic  salt,  wit  of  a dry,  delicate,  and  refined 
quality. — Attic  school,  in  art.  See  Hellenic  art,  under 
Hellenic.— Attic  Style,  a pure,  chaste,  and  elegant  style. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Attica, 
the  territory  of  the  ancient  Athenian  state, 
now  an  eparchy  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  ; an 

^Athenian. — 2.  The  Attic  dialect ; Attic  Greek. 

attic2  (at'ik),  n.  [=  F.  attique  = Sp.  dtico  = 
Pg.  It.  attico,  an  attic,  < L.  Atticus,  Attic:  sec 


Attic  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 

A,  attic  of  the  main  edifice ; B,  attic  of  the  dome. 

Attic*,  and  extract  below.]  1.  In  arch.,  alow 
story  surmounting  an  entablature  or  the  main 
cornice  of  a building.  Also  called  attic  story. 

The  term  [attic]  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
architects  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  intention 
of  conveying  [falsely]  the  idea  that  the  feature  to  which 
it  alluded  was  constructed  or  designed  in  the  Athenian 
manner.  Audsley,  Diet,  of  Architecture. 

2.  A room  in  the  uppermost  part  of  a house, 
immediately  beneath  the  roof  or  leads ; a garret  . 
They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics. 

Byron,  Beppo,  st.  78. 
Attic  order,  a name  sometimes  given  to  small  pillars  or 
pilasters  decorating  the  exterior  of  an  attic. 

Atticalt  (at'i-kal),  a.  [<  Attic1  + -al.]  Per- 
taining to  Attica  or  Athens ; Attic ; pure ; clas- 
sical. Hammond. 


attire 

atticet,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  atttse,  < ME. 
atisen,  atysen,  < OF.  atisier,  aticier,  atiser,  mod. 
F.  attiser  = Pr.  Sp.  atizar  - Pg.  atiqar  = It. 
attizzare,  < L.  as  if  *attitiare,  stir  the  fire,  < ad, 
to,  + titio(n-),  a firebrand;  ef.  ML.  titionari 
V . tisonner,  stir  the  fire.  Cf.  entice.]  To  insti- 
gate ; allure ; entice. 

atticementt,  n.  Instigation;  enticement.  Cax- 
ton. 

Atticise,  v.  See  Atticize. 

Atticism  (at'i-sizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ’ATTuacybg,  a sid- 
ing with  Athens,  Attic  style,  < ’ArriK^eiv,  At- 
ticize : see  Atticize.]  1.  A peculiarity  of  style 
or  idiom  belonging  to  the  Greek  language  as 
used  by  the  Athenians  ; Attic  elegance  of  dic- 
tion ; concise  and  elegant  expression. 

They  thought  themselves  gallant  men,  and  I thought 
them  fools,  they  made  sport,  and  I lauglit,  they  mispro- 
nounc’t  and  I mislik’t,  and  to  make  up  the  atticisms,  they 
were  out,  and  I hist.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

An  elegant  atticism  which  occurs  Luke  xiii.  9 : “ If  it  bear 
fruit,  well.”  Abp.  Neivcome , Eng.  Biblical  Trans.,  p.  279. 

2.  A siding  with,  or  favoring  the  cause  of,  the 
Athenians. 

Put  to  death  by  Psedaritus  for  atticism. 

llobbes,  tr.  of  Thucydides,  viii.  38- 
Atticist  (at'i-sist),  n.  One  who  affects  Attic 
style. 

Atticize  (at'i-slz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  Atticized, 
ppr.  Atticizing.  [=  L.  Atticissare,  < Gr.  Arn- 
kl&iv,  side  with  the  Athenians,  speak  Attic, 

< A TTiKug,  Attic,  Athenian : see  Attic1.]  I.  in- 
trans. 1.  To  use  Atticisms  or  idioms  peculiar 
to  Attic  Greek. — 2.  To  favor  or  side  with  the 
Athenians.  Dean  Smith. 

II.  trans.  To  make  conformable  to  the  lan- 
guage or  idiom  of  Attica. 

Also  spelled  Atticise. 

attid  (at'id),  n.  A jumping-spider;  a member 
of  the  family  Attidce. 

Attidse  (at'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Attus  + -idee.] 
A family  of  saltigrade  dipneumonous  araneids 
with  a short  body,  flattened  cephalo thorax,  and 
eyes  usually  in  three  transverse  rows;  the  ’ 
jumping-spiders.  Their  chief  characteristic  is  that  the 
median  foremost  pair  of  eyes  are  much  larger  and  the 
hindmost  pair  smaller  than  the  others.  They  spin  no 
webs,  but  capture  their  prey  by  leaping  upon  it.  The 
species  are  very  numerous. 

Attidian  (a-tid'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  ancient  town  of  Attidium  in  Umbria.— At- 
tidian Brethren,  a corporation  of  twelve  priests  in 
ancient  Umbria,  who  had  authority  over  a considerable 
region,  and  who  are  known  only  from  the  Eugubine  tables, 
the  Umbrian  inscriptions  on  which  are  records  of  their 
acts.  See  Eugubine. 

attiguoilEt  (a-tig'u-us),  a.  [<  L.  attiguus, 
touching,  contiguous,  < attigere,  older  form  of 
attingere, touch:  see  attinge,  andef.  contiguous.] 
Near;  adjoining;  contiguous, 
attiguousnesst  (a-tig'u-us-nes),  n.  The  quali- 
ty or  state  of  being  attiguqus.  Bailey. 
attihawmeg  (at-idfa/meg),  n.  [Also  attika- 
megue,  etc. : < 0,jibwa  udik,  caribou,  + mag, 
fish.]  A whitefish,  of  the  genus  Coregonus 
and  family  Salmonidse,  abundant  in  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America. 

Attila  (at'i-la),  n.  [NL.,  named  from  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns.]  In  ornith.,  a genus  of 
South  American  tyrant  flycatchers,  family 
Tyrannidce,  sometimes  giving  name  to  a sub- 
family Attilince.  A.  cinerea  is  the  type,  and 
about  12  other  species  are  included  in  the 
genus. 

attinget  (a-tinj'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  attingere,  older 
form  attigere,  touch,  border  upon,  be  near,  < ad, 
to,  + tangere,  touch:  see  tangent.]  To  touch; 
come  in  contact  with;  hence,  affect;  influence, 
attire  (a-tir'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  attired,  ppr. 
attiring.  [Also  by  apheresis  tire  (see  tire 1); 

< ME.  atvren,  atyren,  < OF.  atirer,  earlier atirier 
(=  Pr.  atieirar),  put  in  order,  arrange,  dress; 

< a tire  (=  Pr.  a tieira ),  in  order,  in  a row : a 
(<  L.  ad),  to ; tire,  Here  (=  Pr.  tieira,  tiera  = It. 
tiera),  order,  row,  file,  dress:  see  tier2.]  To 
dress ; clothe ; array ; adorn. 

With  the  linen  mitre  shall  he  [Aaron]  be  attired. 

Lev.  xvi.  4. 

His  shoulders  large  a mantle  did  attire, 

With  rubies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  fire. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  1346. 

The  woman  who  attired  her  head. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

attire  (a-tir' \ n.  [Also  by  apheresis  tire  (see 
tire 4,  n.) ; < ME.  atire,  atir,  atyr,  dress,  equip- 
ment; from  the  verb.]  1.  Dress;  clothes; 
garb;  apparel. 

Earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lovely  smiled. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  60L 
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2],  A dress  or  costume ; an  article  of  apparel. 

Show  me,  my  women,  like  a queen  : — go  fetch 
My  best  attires.  Shak .,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

3.  pi.  In  her. , the  horns  of  a hart,  when  used 
as  a bearing. — 4f.  In  hot.,  the  stamens  collec- 
tively. 

Grew  speaks  of  the  attire,  or  the  stamens,  as  being  the 
male  parts.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  82. 

--Syn.  1.  Raiment,  array,  costume,  suit,  toilet,  wardrobe, 
attired  (a-tird'),  p.  a.  In  her.,  having  horns: 
thus,  “a  hart  gules  attired  or”  means  a red  stag 
having  horns  of  gold:  used  only  of  the  hart  and 
buck.  See  armed,  3. 

attirement  (a-tir'ment),  «.  [<  attire  + -ment.] 

Dress;  apparel;  attire.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 
attirer  (a-tir'er),  n.  One  who  dresses  or  adorns 
with  attire. 

attirewoman  (a-tir'wum,/an),  n. ; pi.  attirewo- 
men  (-wim'/en).  Same  as  tirewoman. 
attiring  (a-tir'ing),  n.  I.  The  act  of  dressing 
or  decking. — 2],  Attire ; dress ; array. 

Each  tree  in  his  best  attiring. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astrdphel  and  Stella. 

Specifically — 3+.  A head-dress.  Kuloet. — 4. 
The  attires  of  a stag. 

attitlet,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  attitlen,  < OP.  atiteler, 
later  atitrer,  mod.  P.  attitrer,  < LL.  attitulare, 
name,  entitle,  < L.  ad,  to,  + LL.  titulare,  give 
a title,  < L.  titulus,  title : see  title.  Cf.  entitle .] 
*To  name  ; name  after.  Gower. 
attitude  (.at'i-tud),  n.  [<  P.  attitude,  < It.  attitu- 
dine,  attitude,  aptness,  < ML.  aptitudo  ( apti - 
tudin-),  aptitude:  see  aptitude.']  1.  Posture 
or  position  of  the  body,  or  the  manner  in  which 
its  parts  are  disposed ; especially,  a posture  or 
position  as  indicating  emotion,  purpose,  etc., 
or  as  appropriate  to  the  performance  of  some 
act. 

The  demon  sits  on  his  furious  horse  as  heedlessly  as  if 
he  were  reposing  on  a chair.  . . . The  attitude  of  Faust, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  perfection  of  horsemanship. 

Macaulay,  Dryden. 
There  sat  my  lords, 

Here  sit  they  now,  so  may  they  ever  sit 
In  easier  attitude  than  suits  my  haunch ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  237. 

Hence — 2.  Any  condition  of  things  or  rela- 
tion of  persons  viewed  as  the  expression  of,  or 
as  affecting,  feeling,  opinion,  intentions,  etc. 

England,  though  she  occasionally  took  a menacing  atti- 
tude, remained  inactive.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  attitude  of  ecclesiastics  to 
sovereigns  by  the  language  of  Eusebius,  we  should  sup- 
pose  that  they  ascribed  to  them  a direct  Divine  inspiration, 
and  exalted  the  Imperial  dignity  to  an  extent  that  was 
before  unknown.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  277. 

To  strike  an  attitude,  to  assume  an  emotional  posture 
or  pose  in  a theatrical  manner,  and  not  as  the  instinctive 
or  natural  expression  of  feeling.  = Syn.  Position,  Pose, 
etc.  See  posture . 

attitudinal  (at-i-tu'di-nal),  a.  [<  attitude  (It. 
attitudine)  + -al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
attitude. 

attitudinarian  (utH-tu-di-na/ri-an),  n.  [<  atti- 
tude (It.  attitudine)  + -arum.]  One  who  studies 
or  practises  attitudes. 

Attitudinarians  and  face-makers;  these  accompany 
every  word  with  a peculiar  grimace  and  gesture.  Cowper. 

attitudinarianism  (at,/i-tu-di-na'ri-an-ism),  n. 
The  use  of  affected  attitudes;  insincerity  of 
expression. 

attitudinise,  attitudiniser.  See  attitudinize, 
attitudinizer. 

attitudinize  (at-i-tu'di-niz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
attitudinized,  ppr.  attitudinizing.  [<  attitude  (It. 
attitudine)  + -ize.]  1.  To  pose;  strike  or  prac- 
tise attitudes. 

Maria,  who  is  the  most  picturesque  figure,  was  put  to 
attitudinize  at  the  harp.  Mrs.  H.  More,  Ccelebs,  ix. 

2.  To  be  affected  in  deportment  or  speech. 
Also  spelled  attitudinise . 
attitudinizer  (at-i-tu'di-m-zer),  n.  One  who 
poses,  or  strikes  attitudes.  Also  spelled  atti- 
tudiniser. 

He  is  no  attitudinizer.  . . . He  is  as  simple,  honest,  and 
sound-hearted,  as  he  is  tender  and  impassioned. 

L.  Stephen  in  Cornhill  Mag.,  Apr.,  p.  411. 

attle1  (at'l),  n.  [Also written  attal,  addle,  adall; 
origin  uncertain  ; perhaps  the  same  as  addle l, 
filth,  mud,  mire:  see  addle L]  Dirt;  filth; 
rubbish;  specifically,  the  refuse  or  worthless 
rock  which  remains  after  the  ore  has  been  se- 
lected from  the  material  obtained  by  mining: 
a term  originally  Cornish,  but  extensively  used 
in  other  mining  regions  in  both  England  and 
America. 

attle2t  (at'l),  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  ettle1. 
attole  ( a-to'la),  n.  See  atole,  in  the  supple- 
ment. 


attollens  (a-tol'enz),  ppr.  used  as  n. ; pi.  attol- 
lentes  (at-o-len'tez).  [NL.,  < L.  attollens,  ppr. : 
see  attollent.]  In  anat.,  an attollent  muscle;  a 
levator. — Attollens  aurem,  a muscle  which  raises  the 
ear,  or  tends  to  do  so. — Attollens  OCUli,  an  old  name  of 
the  superior  rectus  muscle  of  the  eyeball, 
attollent  (a-tol'ent),  a.  and».  [<L.  attollen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  attollere,  lift  up,  raise,  < ad,  to,  + tol- 
lere,  lift,  related  to  tolerare,  bear:  see  tolerate.] 

1.  a.  Lifting  up ; raising : as,  an  attollent  muscle. 

II.  n.  A muscle  which  raises  some  part,  as 

the  ear ; a levator ; an  attollens. 
attollentes,  n.  Plural  of  attollens. 
attonable,  a.  See  atonable. 
attonet,  adv.  See  atone. 
attorn  (a-tern'),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  atturn; 

< OP.  attorner,  atorner,  aturner,  atourner  (>  ML. 
attornare),  transfer  into  the  power  of  another, 

< a (<  L.  ad),  to,  + tourner,  turner,  turn:  see 
turn.  Cf.  attorney.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  turn  over 
to  another;  transfer;  assign. — 2.  In  old  Eng. 
law,  to  turn  or  transfer,  as  homage  or  service, 
to  a new  possessor,  and  accept  tenancy  under 
him. 

II.  intrans.  1 . In  feudal  law,  to  turn  or  trans- 
fer homage  and  service  from  one  lord  to  another. 
This  was  the  act  of  feudatories,  vassals,  or  tenants  upon 
the  alienation  of  the  estate. 

2.  In  modern  law,  to  acknowledge  being  the 
tenant  of  one  who  was  not  the  landlord  origi- 
nally, but  claims  to  have  become  such. 
attorney1  (a-ter'ni),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 

atturney,  atturny ; < ME.  atturny,  attourney, 
aturneye,  aturne,  < OP.  atorne,  attorne  (ML.  at- 
tornatus),  pp.  of  atorner,  aturner,  transfer  into 
the  power  of  another:  see  attorn.]  1.  One 
who  is  appointed  by  another  to  act  in  his  place 
or  stead ; a proxy. 

I will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse, 

Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office, 

And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

Specifically — 2.  In  law , one  who  is  appointed 
or  admitted  in  the  place  of  another  to  transact 
any  business  for  him.  An  attorney  in  .fact,  sometimes 
called  a private  attorney,  is  an  attorney  authorized  to  make 
contracts  and  do  other  acts  for  his  principal,  out  of  court. 
For  this  purpose  a written  authority  is  usual,  but  verbal 
authority  is  in  general  sufficient.  For  the  performance 
of  some  acts,  however,  as  conveyance  of  land,  transfer  of 
stock,  etc.,  a formal  power  of  attorney  is  necessary.  An 
attorney  at  law,  sometimes  called  a public  attorney,  is  a 
person  qualified  to  appear  for  another  before  a court  of 
law  to  prosecute  or  defend  an  aetion  on  behalf  of  such  other. 
The  term  was  formerly  applied  especially  to  those  practis- 
ing before  the  supreme  courts  of  common  law,  those  prac- 
tising in  chancery  being  called  solicitors.  Under  the  pres- 
ent English  system,  all  persons  practising  before  the  su- 
preme courts  at  Westminster  are  called  solicitors.  In 
England  attorneys  or  solicitors  do  not  argue  in  court  in 
bbhalf  of  their  clients,  this  being  the  part  of  the  barristers 
or  counsel;  their  special  functions  may  be  defined  to  be : 
to  institute  actions  on  behalf  of  their  clients  and  take 
necessary  steps  for  defending  them ; to  furnish  counsel 
with  the  necessary  materials  to  enable  them  to  get  up 
their  pleadings ; to  practise  conveyancing ; to  prepare  legal 
deeds  and  instruments  of  all  kinds ; and  generally  to  ad- 
vise with  and  act  for  their  clients  in  all  matters  connected 
with  law.  An  attorney,  whether  private  or  public,  may 
have  general  powers  to  aet  for  another,  or  his  power  may 
be  special,  and  limited  to  a particular  act  or  acts.  In  the 
United  States  the  term  bari'ister  is  not  used,  the  designa- 
tion of  a fully  qualified  lawyer  being  attorney  and  coun- 
selor at  law.  When  employed  simply  to  present  a cause 
in  court,  an  attorney  is  termed  counsel.  In  Scotland 
there  is  no  class  of  practitioners  of  the  law  who  take  the 
name  of  attorneys.  See  advocate,  1. 

3.  The  general  supervisor  or  manager  of  a 
plantation.  [British  West  Indies.]— District  at- 
torney. See  district. — Scotch  attorneys,  a name  given 
in  Jamaica  to  species  of  Clusia,  woody  vines  which  twine 
about  the  trunks  of  trees  and  strangle  them. 

attorney1]  (a-ter'ni),  v.  t.  l<  attorney1,  n.]  1. 
To  perform  by  proxy. 

Their  encounters,  though  not  personal,  have  been  royally 
attorneyed.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  1. 


general  is  specially  appointed  by  letters  patent.  In  the 
United  States  he  is  a member  of  the  cabinet  appointed  by 
the  President,  has  the  general  management  of  the  depart- 
ments of  justice  throughout  the  country,  advises  the  Pres- 
ident and  departments  on  questions  of  law,  and  appears 
for  the  government  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of 
Claims.  The  individual  States  of  the  Union  also  have 
their  attorneys-general.  See  department. 

2.  In  England,  the  title  of  the  king’s  (or  queen’s) 
attorney  in  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Corn- 
wall and  the  county  palatine  of  Durham.  N. 
E.  D. — 3.  Formerly,  an  attorney  having  gen- 
eral authority  from  his  principal. 

attorney-generalship  (a-t6r'ni-jen'/e-ral-ship), 
n.  [<  attorney-general  + -ship.]  The  office  of 
or  term  of  service  as  attorney-general. 

attorneyism  (a-ter'ni-izm),  n.  [<  attorney 1 + 
-ism.]  The  practices  of  attorneys ; the  unscru- 
pulous practices  frequently  attributed  to  attor- 
neys or  lawyers.  Carlyle. 

attorneyship  (a-ter'ni-ship),  n.  [<  attorney 1 + 
-ship.]  The  office  of  an  attorney,  or  the  period 
during  which  the  office  is  held;  agency  for 
another. 

Marriage  is  a matter  of  more  worth 

Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  5. 

attornment  (a-tern'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  attorne- 
ment  (ML.  attbrnamentum),  < attorner:  see  at- 
torn and  -ment.]  In  old  Eng.  late,  the  act  of 
a feudatory,  vassal,  or  tenant,  by  which  he  con- 
sented, upon  the  alienation  of  an  estate,  to  re- 
ceive a new  lord  or  superior,  and  transferred 
to  him  his  homage  and  service ; the  agreement 
of  a tenant  to  acknowledge  as  his  landlord  one 
who  was  not  originally  such,  but  claimed  to 
have  become  such. 

The  necessity  for  attornment  was  done  away  with  by 
4 Anne,  c.  16.  Digby,  Real  Prop.,  v.  § 3,  227.  ( N . E.  D.) 

attour1,  prep,  and  adv.  See  atom1. 

attour2t,  atour-t,  n.  [ME.,  also  aturn,  < OF. 
atour,  older  form  atourn,  aturn,  dress,  attire,  < 
atourner,  atorner,  turn,  prepare,  same  as  a torner, 
attorn:  see  attorn.]  Attire;  dress;  specifi- 
cally, head-dress:  as,  “her  rich  attour Bom. 
of  the  Bose,  1.  3718. 

attract  (a-trakt'),  v.  [<  L.  attractus,  pp.  of 
attrahere,  draw  to,  attract,  < ad,  to,  + trahere, 
draw:  see  tract1.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  draw  in, 
to,  or  toward  by  direct  mechanical  agency  or 
action  of  any  kind. — 2.  To  draw  to  or  toward 
(itself)  by  inherent  physical  force ; cause  to 
gravitate  toward  or  cohere  with. 

It  is  a universal  physical  law  that  every  particle  of  the 
universe  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a certain  force. 

IF.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature,  p.  21. 

3.  To  draw  by  other  than  physical  influence ; 
invite  or  allure;  win:  as,  to  attract  attention; 
to  attract  admirers. 

Adorn’d 

She  was  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  attract 

Thy  love.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  162. 

At  sea,  everything  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  sur- 
rounding expanse  attracts  attention. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  IP. 
= Syn.  3.  To  entice,  fascinate,  charm. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  possess  or  exert  the  power 
of  attraction : as,  it  is  a property  of  matter  to 
attract. — 2.  Figuratively,  to  be  attractive  or 
winning : as,  his  manners  are  calculated  to  at- 
tract. 

attractt  (a-trakt'),  n.  [<  attract,  i>.]  Attrac- 
tion ; in  plural,  attractive  qualities ; charms. 

What  magical  attracts  and  graces  ! 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  i.  1037. 

attractability  (a-trak-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  attract- 
able : see  -bilitij.]  The  quality  of  being  at- 
tractable, or  of  being  subject  to  the  law  of  at- 
traction. 

Thou  wilt  not  find  a corpuscle  destitute  of  that  natural 
attractability.  Sir  IF.  Jones,  Asiatic  Researches,  IV.  178. 


attractable  (a-trak'ta-bl),  a.  [<  attract  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  attracted ; subject  to 
attraction. 

attracter  (a-trak'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  attracts.  Also  spelled  attractor. 
attractict,  attracticalt  (a-trak'tik,  -ti-kal),  a. 
[<  attract  + -ic,  -ical.]  Having  power  to  at- 
tract; attractive. 

Some  stones  are  endued  with  an  electrical  or  attractical 
virtue.  Bay,  Works  of  Creation  (1714),  p.  93. 

attractile  (a-trak'til),  a.  [<  attract  + -He.] 
Having  the  power  to  attract ; attractive, 
attractingly  (a-trak'ting-li),  adv.  By  way  of 
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attorney-general  (a-ter'ni-jen,/e-ral),  pi.  attraction  (a-trak'shon),  n.  [=  F.  attrac- 
attorneys-general.  [’<!  attorney1  -f  general,  a.]  lion,  < L.  attractio(n-),  < attrahere,  attract : 
1.  The  first  ministerial  law-officer  of  a state,  see  attract,.]  1.  The  act,  power,  or  property 
He  has  general  powers  to  act  in  all  legal  proceedings  in  of  attracting.  Specifically  — (a)  In  phys.,  the  force 
which  the  state  is  a party,  and  is  regarded  as  the  official  through  which  particles  of  matter  are  attracted  or  drawn 
legal  adviser  of  the  executive.  In  England  the  attorney-  toward  one  another ; a component  acceleration  of  particles 


2.  To  employ  as  a proxy. 

I am  still 

Attorneyed  at  your  service. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

attorney2  (a-ter'ni),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
atturney,  < ME.  atorne,  < OF.  attornee,  atournee, 
prop.  fern.  pp.  (ML.  *attornata)  of  atourner, 
attorn:  see  attorn,  and  cf.  attorney1.]  The 
appointment  of  another  to  act  in  one’s  stead ; 
the  act  of  naming  an  attorney : now  used  only 
in  the  following  phrase — Letter,  warrant,  or 
power  of  attorney,  an  instrument  by  which  one  per- 
son authorizes  another  to  do  some  act  or  acts  for  him, 
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toward  one  another,  according  to  their  distance.  Such  at- 
traction is  a mutual  action  which  in  some  form  all  bodies, 
whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  exert  upon  one  another.  The 
attractive  force  with  which  the  atoms  of  different  bodies 
in  certain  cases  tend  to  unite,  so  as  to  form  a new  body  or 
bodies,  is  called  chemical  affinity;  that  which  binds  to- 
gether the  molecules  of  the  same  body  is  called  cohesion  ; 
those  of  different  bodies,  adhesion.  Connected  with  the 
last-named  forces  is  capillary  attraction , by  which  liquids 
tend  to  rise  in  fine  tubes  or  small  interstices  of  porous 
bodies.  In  all  the  cases  mentioned  the  forces  act  only 
through  very  fmall  distances.  When  bodies  tend  to  come 
together  from  sensible  distances,  the  force  being  directly 
proportional  to  the  product  of  their  masses  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them, 
the  attraction  is  called  gravitation,  as  when  the  earth  at- 
tracts and  is  attracted  by  a falling  body,  or  attracts  and  is 
attracted  by  the  moon,  etc. ; or  magnetism , as  when  exerted 
between  the  unlike  poles  of  a magnet ; or  electricity , as 
when  dissimilarly  electrified  bodies  attract  one  another. 
See  capillary,  chemical,  cohesion,  electricity,  gravitation, 
magnetism,  (b)  The  power  or  act  of  alluring,  winning,  or 
engaging ; allurement ; enticement : as,  the  attraction  of 
beauty  or  eloquence. 

Setting  the  attraction  of  my  good  parts  aside,  I have  no 
other  charms.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 

2.  That  which  attracts  feeling  or  desire;  a 
charm ; an  allurement. 


She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony, 

And  other  chosen  attractions,  would  allure. 

Shak.,  Pericies,  v.  1. 

It  is  probable  that  pollen  was  aboriginally  the  sole  at- 
traction to  insects. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  402. 

Center  of  attraction.  See  center. — Heterogeneous 
attraction.  See  heterogeneous.—  Molecular  attrac- 
tion. See  molecular.  = Syn.  2.  Attractiveness,  fascina- 
tion, enticement. 

attractionally  (a-trak'shon-al-i),  adv.  By 
means  of  attraction. 

The  advance  and  retreat  of  the  water  react  attractionally 
upon  the  plummet  in  a very  marked  degree. 

The  American,  VI.  172. 

attractive  (a-trak'tiv),  a . and  n.  [=  F.  attrac- 
tif,  - ive , = It.  attrattivo,  < L.  as  if  * attractions : 
see  attract  and  -ive.']  I.  a.  If.  Having  the 
power  or  faculty  of  drawing  in,  to,  or  toward 
by  mechanical  agency  or  action. — 2.  Having 
the  quality  of  attracting  by  inherent  force; 
causing  to  gravitate  to  or  toward : as,  the  at- 
tractive force  of  bodies. 

A repulsive  force  is  positive;  an  attractive,  which  di- 
minishes the  distance  between  two  masses,  is  negative. 

A.  Daniell , Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  168. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  charming  or  alluring 
by  agreeable  qualities;  inviting;  engaging;  en- 
ticing. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form’d, 

For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  298. 
For  hers  was  one  of  those  attractive  faces, 

That  when  you  gaze  upon  them,  never  fail 
To  bid  you  look  again.  Halleck,  Fanny. 

II. t n.  That  which  draws  or  incites ; allure- 
ment; charm. 

The  dressing 
Is  a most  main  attractive. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 

The  gospel  speaks  nothing  but  attractives  and  invita- 
tion. South,  Sermons. 

attractively  (a-trak'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  attrac- 
tive manner;  with  the  power  of  attracting  or 
drawing  to : as,  to  smile  attractively. 

attractiveness  (a-trak'tiv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  attractive  or  engaging. 

The  same  attractiveness  in  riches. 

South,  Sermons,  VII.  xiv. 

attractivity  (a-trak-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  attractive  + 
-ity.]  Attractive  power  or  influence. 

attractor,  n.  See  attracter. 

attrahens  (at'ra-henz),  ppr.,  used  also  as  n. ; 
pi.  attrahentes  (at-ra-hen'tez).  [NL.,  < L.  attra- 
hens, ppr. : see  attrahent .]  In  anat.,  drawing 
forward,  or  that  which  draws  forward;  attra- 
hent: the  opposite  of  retrahens.  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  attrahens  aurem,  the  name  of  a small  muscle  whose 
action  tends  to  draw  the  ear  forward. 

attrahent  (at'ra-hent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  attra- 
hen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  "attrahere,  attract:  see  attract.'] 
I .a.  1.  Drawing  to;  attracting. — 2.  In  anat., 
same  as  attrahens. 

II.  n.  If.  That  which  draws  to  or  attracts, 
as  a magnet.  Glanville. — 2.  In  med.,  an  ap- 
plication that  attracts  fluids  to  the  part  where 
it  is  applied,  as  a blister  or  a rubefacient ; an 
epispastie. 

attrahentes,  n.  Plural  of  attrahens. 

attrapH  (a-trap'),  v.  t.  [<  P.  attraper,  OP.  atra- 
per,  trap,  insnare,  < a (<  L.  ad)  + trappe,  trap: 
see  trap1.]  To  insnare. 

He  [Richard  III.]  was  not  attrapped  either  with  net  or 
snare.  Grafton,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  17. 

attrap2t  (a-trap'),  v.  t.  [<  at-2  + trap3,  v.]  To 
furnish  with  trappings  ; deck. 


For  all  his  armour  was  like  salvage  weed 
With  woody  mosse  bedight,  and  all  his  steed 
With  oaken  leaves  attrapt. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  39. 

attrectationt  (at-rek-ta/shon),  n.  [<  L.  attreo- 
tatio(n-),  < attrectare , handle,  pp.  attrectatus,  < 
ad,  to,  + tractate , handle,  freq.  of  trailer e,  pp. 
tractus,  draw.  Cl.  attract.]  A touching;  a han- 
dling; frequent  manipulation, 
attributable  (a-trib'u-ta-bl),  a.  [<  attribute  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  or  liable  to  be  as- 
cribed, imputed,  or  attributed ; ascribable ; im- 
putable: as,  the  fault  is  not  attributable  to  the 
author. 

Hibernation,  although  a result  of  cold,  is  not  its  imme- 
diate consequence,  but  is  attributable  to  that  deprivation 
of  food  and  other  essentials  which  extreme  cold  occasions. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  ii.  4. 
attribute  (a-trib'ut),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  attrib- 
uted, ppr.  attributing.  [<  L.  attributus,  pp.  of 
attribuere,  assign,  < ad,  to,  + tribuere , give,  as- 
sign, bestow:  see  tribute.]  To  ascribe;  im- 
pute ; consider  as  belonging  or  as  due ; assign. 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true 
and  exact  performer.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  6. 

Narrow  views  of  religion  tend  to  attribute  to  God  an  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  action,  not  in  harmony  with  either 
science  or  the  Bible.  Dawson,  Nat.  and  the  Bible,  p.  12. 

He  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  disease  from  which 
they  suffered  to  those  depressing  moral  influences  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  2. 

The  burning  of  New  York  was  generally  attributed  to 
New  England  incendiaries.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 
= Syn.  Attribute,  Ascribe,  Refer,  Impute,  Charge,  have 
two  meanings  in  common : they  may  assign  some  attribute, 
quality,  or  appurtenance  to  a person  or  thing,  or  they  may 
connect  different  things,  as  an  elfect  with  its  cause.  Refer 
is  the  weakest.  Attribute  is  stronger : as,  to  attribute  om- 
niscience to  God ; to  attribute  failure  to  incompetence. 
Ascribe,  being  most  manifestly  figurative,  is  the  strongest 
and  most  common ; it  is  rarely  used  in  a bad  sense.  That 
which  is  imputed  in  the  first  sense  named  is  generally  but 
not  always  bad : as,  to  impute  folly  to  a man.  To  impute 
anything  good  seems  an  archaic  mode  of  expression.  Im- 
pute is  not  very  common  in  the  second  sense : as,  to  imfi 
pute  one’s  troubles  to  one’s  follies.  The  theological  mean- 
ing of  impute,  that  of  laying  to  a person’s  account  some- 
thing good  or  bad  that  does  not  belong  to  him,  has  affected 
but  little  the  popular  use  of  the  word.  That  which  is 
charged,  in  either  of  the  senses  named,  is  bad:  as,  “His 
angels  he  charged  with  folly,”  Job  iv.  18;  I charged  it  to 
their  youth  and  inexperience.  The  word  is  a strong  one, 
on  account  of  its  connection  with  legal  processes,  etc. 

The  singular  excellence  to  which  eloquence  attained  at 
Athens  is  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  influence  which 
it  exerted  there.  Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 

I have  never  yet  encountered  that  bitter  spirit  of  big- 
otry which  is  so  frequently  ascribed  to  Mohammedans. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  24. 

The  salts,  predominant  in  quick  lime,  we  refer  rather 
to  lixiviate  than  acid.  Boyle,  Colours. 

I desire  that  what  I have  said  may  not  be  imputed  to 
the  colonies.  I am  a private  person,  and  do  not  write  by 
their  direction.  Franklin,  Life,  p.  387. 

What  you  have  charg’d  me  with,  that  have  I done, 
And  more,  much  more.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

attribute  (at'ri-hut),  n.  [<  L.  attributum , pred- 
icate, attribute,  lit.  what  is  ascribed,  neut.  of 
attributus,  pp.  of  attribuere , ascribe,  attribute: 
see  attribute,  v.]  1 . In  logic,  that  which  is  pred- 
icated or  affirmed  of  a subject;  a predicate ; au 
accident. 

A predicate,  the  exact  limits  of  which  are  not  deter- 
mined, cannot  be  used  to  define  and  determine  a subject. 
It  may  be  called  an  attribute,  and  conveys  not  the  whole 
nature  of  the  subject,  but  some  one  quality  belonging  to  it. 

Abp.  Thomson,  Laws  of  Thought,  p.  120. 

The  term  attribute  simply  directs  the  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  attribute  to,  or  affirm  of,  a being  something 
that  we  distinguish  from  itself. 

N.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  § 642. 

2.  A character  inseparable  from  its  subject. 

By  this  word  attribute  is  meant  something  which  is  im- 
movable and  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  its  subject, 
as  that  which  constitutes  it,  and  which  is  thus  opposed  to 
mode.  Descartes. 

Some  necessary  marks  belong  to  things  as  reasons  of 
other  marks  of  the  same  things,  others  as  consequences 
of  other  marks.  . . . The  latter  are  called  attributes. 

Kant. 

3.  A characteristic  or  distinguishing  mark ; es- 
pecially, an  excellent  or  lofty  quality  or  trait : 
as,  wisdom  and  goodness  are  his  attributes. 

Serv.  . . . with  him  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood 
of  beauty,  love’s  invisible  soul. 

Pan.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen : could  you  not  find  out  that  by  her 
attributes?  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  1. 

The  term  attribute  is  a word  properly  convertible  with 
quality,  for  every  quality  is  an  attribute,  and  every  attri- 
bute is  a quality ; but  custom  has  introduced  a certain 
distinction  in  their  application.  Attribute  is  considered 
as  a word  of  loftier  significance,  and  is,  therefore,  con- 
ventionally limited  to  qualities  of  a higher  application. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  would  he  felt  as  indecorous  to  speak 
of  the  qualities  of  God,  and  as  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the 
attributes  of  matter.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  I.  151. 


4.  In  the  j fine  arts , a symbol  of  office,  character, 
or  personality : thus,  the  eagle  is  the  attribute 
of  Jupiter. 

The  ladder  is  a striking  attribute  for  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
and  the  harp  for  King  David.  Fairholt. 

Persephone  is  recognised  by  the  lofty  modius,  or  corn- 
measure,  on  her  head,  the  attribute  of  the  Chthonian 
deities.  C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  87. 

5f.  Reputation;  honor. 

Much  attribute  he  hath ; and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 

6.  In  gram.,  an  attributive  word ; a word  de- 
noting  an  attribute—  Symbolical  attributes.  See 

symbolical.  = Syn.  1-3.  Property,  Characteristic,  etc.  See 
quality. 

attribution  (at-ri-bu'shon),  n.  [=  F.  attribu- 
tion, < L.  attributio(n-),  < attribuere , attribute: 
see  attribute , v.]  1.  The  act  of  attributing,  in 

any  sense ; ascription. 

His  [God’s]  relative  personality  is  shadowed  forth  by  the 
attribution  to  him  of  love,  anger,  and  other  human  feel- 
ings and  sentiments.  Dawson,  Orig.  of  World,  p.  12. 

2.  That  which  is  ascribed;  attribute. 

If  speaking  truth, 

In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery, 

Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have. 

As  not  a soldier  of  this  season’s  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Authority  or  function  granted,  as  to  a ruler, 
minister,  or  court. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  to  the  ever-growing  attributions 
of  the  government  so  delicate  a function  should  be  super- 
added.  J.  s.  Mill. 

attributive  (a-trib'u-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
attributif,  < L.  as  if  *attributivus,  < attribuere : 
see  attribute. J I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  character  of  attribution:  as,  the  attrib- 
utive use  or  relation  of  certain  words ; attrib- 
utive qualities  or  insignia;  an  attributive  judg- 
ment (in  logic). — 2.  In  gram.,  pertaining  to  or 
expressing  an  attribute;  used  (as  a word)  in 
direct  description  without  predication:  as,  a 
bad  pen,  a burning  house,  a ruined  man.  An  at- 
tributive word  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a predicative : 
as,  the  pen  is  bad  ; the  man  is  ruined ; and  from  an  apposi- 
tive : as,  the  pen,  bad  as  it  is,  might  be  worse ; this  man, 
ruined  by  another’s  misconduct,  is  in  misery.  All  adjective 
words?  as  proper  adjectives,  adjective  pronouns,  and 
participles,  may  be  used  attributively  ; also  nouns  : as,  a 
pine  table  ; a^oWring;  my  hunter  friend ; the  young  sol- 
dier-boy. The  relation  of  an  adverb  to  the  adjective  qual- 
ified by  it  is  also  by  some  called  attributive. 

ii.  n.  In  gram.,  a word  expressing  an  at- 
tribute ; an  adjective,  or  a phrase  or  clause 
performing  the  function  of  an  adjective,  which 
describes  a noun  without  being  part  of  the  as- 
sertion or  predication  made  about  it. 

attributively  (a-trib'u-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  at- 
tributive manner;  specifically,  in  gram.,  as 
attribute  or  attributive ; in  direct  ascription  of 
quality  or  circumstance  without  predication. 

attristt  (a-trist'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  attrister,  sadden, 
< a (<  L.  ad,  to)  + triste,  < L.  tristis,  sad.]  To 
grieve;  sadden. 

How  then  could  I write  when  it  was  impossible  but  to 
attrist  you ! when  I could  speak  of  nothing  but  unparal- 
leled horrors.  Walpole,  Letters,  IV,  525. 

attrite  (a-trit'),  a.  [<  L.  attritus,  pp.  of  at- 
terere,  rub  away,  wear,  < ad,  to,  + terere,  rub : 
see  trite.]  It.  Worn  by  rubbing  or  friction. 
Milton. — 2.  In  theol.,  imperfectly  contrite  or 
repentant.  See  attrition,  3. 

He  that  was  attrite  being,  by  virtue  of  this  [the  priest's] 
absolution,  made  contrite  and  justified. 

Abp.  Ussher,  Ans.  to  a Jesuit,  v. 

attritenesst  (a-trit'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
attrite  ; the  state  of  being  much  worn. 

attrition  (a-trish'on),  n.  [=  F.  attrition,  < LL. 
attritio(n-),  a rubbing,  < L.  attritus,  pp.  of  atte- 
rere,  rub:  see  attrite.]  1.  The  rubbing  of  one 
thing  against  another ; mutual  friction : as,  the 
abrasion  of  coins  by  attrition. — 2.  The  act  of 
wearing  away  by  rubbing  ; the  state  of  being 
worn  down  or  smoothed  by  friction  ; abrasion. 

The  change  of  the  aliment  is  effected  by  the  attrition  of 
the  inward  stomach  and  dissolvent  liquor  assisted  with 
heat.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

These  were  people  trained  by  attrition  with  many  influ- 
ences. E.  S.  Phelps,  Beyond  the  Gates,  p.  119. 

3.  In  theol.,  imperfect  contrition  or  repentance, 
with  real  detestation  of  sin,  and  a true  purpose 
of  amendment,  arising  from  those  supernatural 
motives  of  faith  which  are  lower  than  charity, 
or  the  true  love  of  God  for  his  own  infinite  per- 
fections. Such  motives  are  a love  of  justice  for  its  own 
sake,  the  intrinsic  shamefulness  of  sin,  the  fear  of  divine 
punishment,  etc.  Attrition  remits  sin  only  when  comple- 
mented by  the  grace  conferred  through  sacramental  abso- 
lution. See  contrition. 
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Attrition  by  virtue  of  the  keys  is  made  contrition. 

Quoted  in  Abp.  Ussher's  Ans.  to  a Jesuit,  v. 

attrition-mill  (a-trisli'on-mil),  n.  A mill, 
usually  centrifugal,  in  which  grain  is  pulver- 
ized by  the  mutual  attrition  of  its  particles, 
and  by  contact  with  the  sides,  or  with  loose 
bodies  such  as  steel  balls  within  the  grinding- 
chamber. 

attritus  (a-tri'tus),  n.  [L.,  < attritus,  pp.  of  at- 
terere : see  attrile.]  Matter  reduced  to  powder 
by  attrition, 
attryt,  a.  See  often/. 

attune  (a-tun'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  attuned,  ppr. 
attuning.  [<  at-2  4-  tune,  q.  v.]  1.  To  tune  or 

put  in  tune ; adjust  to  harmony  of  sound ; make 
accordant:  as,  to  attune  the  voice  to  a harp. 
And  tongues,  attuned  to  curses,  roar’d  applause. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  arrange  fitly ; make  accor- 
dant ; bring  into  harmony : as,  to  attune  our 
aims  to  the  divine  will. 

The  landscape  around  . . . was  one  to  attune  their 
souls  to  holy  musings.  Longfellow , Hyperion,  iv.  5. 

Though  my  ear  was  attuned , the  songster  was  tardy. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  776. 

3.  To  make  musical.  [Rare.] 

Vernal  airs, 

Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  265. 

attune  (a-tun'),  n.  [<  attune,  ».]  Harmony  of 
sounds ; accord.  Mrs.  Browning. 
attunement  (a-tun'ment),  n.  [<  attune  4-  -ment.\ 
The  act  of  attuning.  " [Rare.] 
atturnt,  ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  attorn. 
atturneyt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  attorney. 
Attus  (at'us),  n.  [NL. ; cf.  Alta.]  1.  A genus 
of  spiders,  typical  of  the  family  Attidce. — 2.  A 
genus  of  hemipterous  insects, 
attypic,  attypical  (a-tip'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  at-2 
+ typic,  -of.]  In  zobl.,  of  the  particular  char- 
acter acquired,  or  in  process  of  acquisition,  by 
specialization,  from  a more  generalized  type, 
as  from  a prototype  or  archetype : opposed  to 
etypical. 

Attypical  characters  are  those  to  the  acquisition  of 
which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  forms,  in  their 
journey  to  a specialized  condition,  tend. 

GUI , Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  XX.  293. 

attypically  (a-tip'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  attypic 
manner. 

atumble  (a-tum'bl),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  as  + 
tumble.']  In  a tumbling  condition. 

-atus1.  [L.  -atus,  fern,  -dta,  neut.  -atum : see 
-ate1.]  A Latin  termination,  the  original  of 
-ate1,  -ate2,  -ade1,  -ee1,  etc.,  the  suffix  of  perfect 
participles  of  the  Latin  first  conjugation,  and 
of  adjectives  similarly  formed.  It  occurs  fre- 
quently in  New  Latin  specific  names  in  botany, 
zoology,  etc. 

-atus2.  [L.  -atus  (-ate-),  in  nouns  of  the  4th  de- 
clension, < -at-,  pp.  stem  (see  -atus1),  + stem 
vowel  -u-.  The  Eng.  form  of  this  suffix  is  -ate : 
see  -ate3.]  A termination  of  Latin  nouns,  many 
of  which  have  been  adopted  unaltered  in  Eng- 
lish, as  apparatus,  afflatus,  flatus,  etc.  Such 
nouns,  i£  they  have  a plural,  retain  the  Latin  form  (L. 
■atus),  as  apparatus,  or,  rarely,  take  an  English  plural,  as 
apparatuses. 

atwaint  (a-twan'),  adv.  [<  ME.  atwayne, 
a-tweyne;  < a 3 + twain.  Cf.  atwin  and  atwo.] 
In  twain ; asunder. 

A fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain, 

Storming  her  world  with  sorrow’s  wind  and  rain. 

Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  6. 
atweel  (at-wel').  [Sc.,  appar.  contr.  from  I 
wat  weel,  I know  well:  wat  = E.  wot;  weel  = E. 
well.]  I wot  well.  [Scotch.] 

Atweel  I would  fain  tell  him.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxxix. 

atween  (a-twen'),  prep,  and  adv.  [<  ME. 
atweene,  atwene;  < a-  + -tween,  equiv.  to  between, 
q.  v.]  Between;  in  or  into  an  intervening 
space.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.  ] 

But  he,  right  well  aware,  his  rage  to  ward 
Did  cast  his  shield  atweene. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  SO. 

atwint,  adv.  [ME.,  also  atwinne;  < a3  + twin. 
Cf.  a t wain.]  Apart;  asunder. 

Thy  wif  and  thou  most  hangen  fer  a-twinne. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  403. 
atwirl  (a-twerl'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+ twirl.]  In  a twirl;  twirling. 

Goody  Cole 

Sat  by  her  door  with  her  wheel  atwirl. 

Whittier,  The  Wreck  of  Rivermouth. 
atwist  (a-twist'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+ twist,  n.]  Awry;  distorted;  tangled.  [Rare.] 
atwitet,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  attwite,  < ME. 
atwiten,  < AS.  ostwitan,  < ait,  at,  + witan,  blame : 
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see  wife.  Hence  by  apheresis  mod.  E.  twit.] 
To  blame ; reproach ; twit, 
atwitter  (a-twit'er),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 

[<  a3  + twitter.]  In  a twitter, 
atwixt,  atwixent,  atwixtf,  prep.  [ME.  atwix, 
atwixen,  atwixe,  atwixt,  etc.;  < a-  + -twixen,  twixt; 
equiv.  to  betwixen,  betwixt,  q.  v.]  Betwixt;  be- 
tween. 


Atwixen  sonne  and  see. 


Chaucer , Troilus,  v.  886. 


A tyfus sulzeri.  (Vertical  line 
shows  natural  size.) 


atwot,  adv.  [ME.,  < AS.  on  twa,  on  tie : see  a3 
and  two.]  In  two. 

An  axe  to  smite  the  cord  atwo. 

Chaucer.  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  383. 

At-wpod’s  machine.  See  machine. 
atypic  (a-tip'ik),  a.  [<  G r.  arv-oc,  conforming 
to  no  distinct  type  (of  illness)  (<  a-  priv.  + 
rimog,  type),  + -ic : see  a-13  and  typic.]  1. 
Having  no  distinct  typical  character;  not  typi- 
cal; not  conformable  to  the  type. — 2.  Produ- 
cing a loss  of  typical 
^characters.  Dana. 
atypical  (a-tip 'i-kal),  a. 

[<  atypic  + -al.]  Same 
as  atypic. 

atypically  (a-tip'i-kal-i), 
adv.  In  an  atypic  man- 
ner. 

Atypinas  (at-i-pi'ne),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Atypus,  1,  + 

-ina:.]  A subfamily  of 
Therapliosidce  or  Myga- 
lidce  distinguished  by  the 
development  of  six  spin- 
ners, typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Atypus. 

Atypus  (at'_i-pus),  «. 

[NL.,  < Hr.  dry- or,  con- 
forming to  no  distinct 
type,  < a-  priv.  + tvwoq, 
type : see  type.]  1 . A genus  of  spiders,  of  the 
family  Therapliosidce  or  Mygalidce,  having  six 
arachnidial  mammillae  or  spinnerets.  A.  piceus 
is  a European  species  which  digs  a hole  in  the  ground  and 
lines  it  with  silk.  The  genus  with  some  authors  gives 
name  to  a subfamily  Atypince. 

2.  A genus  of  fishes,  now  called  Atypichtliys. 
Gunther,  1860. 

au1.  [<  ME.  au,  aw,  or  a before  a guttural,  nasal, 
or  l (ag,  ah,  al  ( aul ),  etc.),  of  AS.  or  OF.  or  L. 
origin.]  A common  English  digraph  repre- 
senting generally  the  sound  of  “broad  a”  (a), 
but  often  also  a.  It  occurs  only  exceptionally,  and  by 
conformation  with  Romanic  analogies,  in  words  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  as  in  aught,  taught , daughter,  haulm=halm, 
baulk=ballc  (and  formerly  as  a variant,  medially,  with  aw, 
as  in  haul,  hauk,  etc.,  for  bawl,  hawk,  etc.).  In  words  of 
Old  French  (and  ultimately  Latin)  origin  it  represents  an 
original  al,  now  sometimes  aul  as  in  fault,  assault,  etc., 
or  a before  a nasal,  as  in  aunt,  haunch,  launch,  etc.  (but 
in  most  such  words  now  usually  simplified  to  a,  as  in 
grand,  grant,  lance,  etc.).  It  is  frequently  of  Latin  origin, 
as  in  audit,  cause,  laud,  etc. , or  of  Greek  origin,  as  in  caus- 
tic. In  words  from  recent  French  it  may  have  the  present 
F.  sound  (o)  as  in  hauteur,  aufait,  etc.  In  words  of  Ger- 
man and  usually  of  other  foreign  origin,  it  has  its  analyti- 
cal value  (a  + u),  corresponding  to  English  ou  in  sour,  as 
in  sauerkraut,  ablaut,  umlaut.  Formerly  au  and  aw  were 
used  almost  indifferently ; but  now  au  is  never  final  in 
English  words,  while  aw  is  rarely  medial,  except  in  a few 
familiar  words,  as  in  hawk,  bawl,  but  regularly  final,  as  in 
law,  saw,  claw,  etc.  See  aw. 

au2  (6).  [F.,  < OF.  au,  o,  ou,  earlier  al,  contr. 

of  a le  = Sp.  Pg.  al  = It.  all,  alio,  < L.  ad  ilium 
(m.)  or  ad  illud  (neut.):  ad,  to,  with  acc.  of 
ills,  that,  in  Rom.  the  def.  art.  ‘the.’  The  cor- 
resp.  fern,  is  d la,  q.  v.]  To  the ; at  the ; with 
the:  the  dative  of  the  French  definite  article, 
occurring  in  some  phrases  frequently  used  in 
English,  as  aufait,  aufond,  aurevoir,  etc. 

An.  The  chemical  symbol  of  gold  (L.,  aurum). 
aubade  (o-bad'),  n.  [F.,  < aube,  dawn  (<  L.  alba, 
fem.  of  albus,  white ; cf . aube  = alb1),  after  Sp. 
albada,  aubade,  < alba,  dawn : see  aft1.]  1.  In 
troubadour  and  similar  music,  a song  or  piece 
to  be  performed  in  the  open  air  in  the  early 
morning,  usually  addressed  to  some  special 
person;  a musical  announcement  of  dawn. 
See  serenade. 

There  he  lingered  till  the  crowing  cock, 

The  Alectryon  of  the  farmyard  and  the  flock. 

Sang  his  aubade  with  lusty  voice  and  clear. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Emma  and  Eginhard. 

2.  In  modern  music,  a rarely  used  title  for  a 
short  instrumental  composition  in  lyric  style, 
aubain  (6-ban';  F.  pron.  6-ban'),  n.  [F.,  < ML. 
albanus,  an  alien,  < L.  alibi,  elsewhere,  + -anus : 
see  alibi.]  A non-naturalized  foreigner,  subject 
to  the  right  of  aubaine.  N.  E.  D. 
aubaine  (o-ban'),  n.  [F.,  < aubain : see  aubain.] 
Succession  to  the  goods  of  a stranger  not  nat- 
uralized. The  droit  d' aubaine  in  France  was  a right  of 
the  king  to  the  goods  of  an  alien  dying  within  his  realm. 
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the  king  standing  in  the  place  of  the  heirs.  This  right 
was  abolished  in  1819. 

aubet,  n.  [F.,  < L.  alba,  alb:  see  alb1.]  Obso- 
lete form  of  alb1.  Fuller. 
auberge  (a'berj ; F.  pron.  o-barzh'),  n.  [F.,  < 
OF . alberge  (=  Pr.  alberc  = Sp.  albergue  = It. 
albergo,  an  inn),  earlier  helberge,  orig.  herberge, 
a military  station,  < MHO.  herberge,  OHG.  heri- 
berga,  a camp,  lodging,  G.  herberge,  an  inn:  see 
harbinger  and  harbor1.]  An  inn.  Jjeau.  and  FI. 
aubergine  (a'b6r-jin;  F.  pron.  o-bar-zhen'),  n. 
[F.,  dim.  of  auberge,  alberge,  a kind  of  peaeh,  < 
Sp.  alberchigo,  albercldga  (=  Pg.  alperche),  a 
peach,  < Ar.  al,  the,  + Sp.  persigo,  prisco  = Pg. 
pecego  = F.  peche  (>  E.  peach1),  < L.  persicum : 
see  peach1.  The  Sp.  forms  touch  those  of  apri- 
cot: see  apricot.]  The  fruit  of  the  egg-plant, 
Solanum  Melongena ; the  hrinjal. 
aubergist,  aubergiste  (a'bcr-jist: ; F.  pron.  6- 
bar-zhest'),  n.  [<  F.  aubergiste,  inn-keeper,  < 
auberge:  see  auberge.]  The  keeper  of  an  au- 
berge; an  inn-keeper;  a tavern-keeper ; a land- 
lord or  landlady:  as,  “the  aubergiste  at  Terni,” 
Smollett, 

aubin  (o-ban'),  n.  [F.,  < OF.  haubin,  hobin,  an 
ambling  nag:  see  hobby.]  In  the  manege,  a 
kind  of  broken  gait,  between  an  amble  and  a 
gallop,  commonly  called  a “Canterbury  gal- 
lop,” and  accounted  a defect, 
auburn  (a'bem),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  (in- 
born, abourne  (also  abrown,  abroun,  abrune, 
simulating  brown),  < ME.  auburne,  awburne  (de- 
fined “citrinus,”  i.  e.,  citron-colored,  in  Prompt. 
Parv.),  < OF.  auborne,  alborne  = It.  alburno, 
auburn,  < ML.  alburnus,  whitish,  (.  L.  albus, 
white.  . Cf.  alburn,  alburnum.]  I.  a.  Original- 
ly, whitish  or  flaxen-colored;  now,  reddish- 
brown  : generally  applied  to  hair. 

That  whitish  colour  of  a woman’s  hair  called  an  aburn 
colour.  Florio. 

II.  n.  An  auburn  color. 

He’s  white-haired, 

Not  wanton  white,  hut  such  a manly  colour, 

Next  to  an  auburn. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iv.  2. 
A.  U.  C.  Abbreviation  of  Latin  ab  urbe  condita 
or  anno  urbis  conditce  (which  see). 

Auchenia  (a-ke'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hliger,  1811), 

< Gr.  avxbp>,  neck:  in  allusion  to  the  long  neck 
of  the  llama.]  A genus  of  ruminants,  of  the 
family  Camelidce,  representing  in  the  new  world 
the  camels  of  the  old,  but  having  no  hump. 
The  genus  includes  four  important  and  well-known  quad- 
rupeds indigenous  to  South  America,  namely,  the  llama 
(A.  llama),  the  guanaco  (A.  huanaco),  the  alpaca  (A.  pacos), 
and  the  vicugna  (A.  vicugna).  The  second  of  these  is  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  wild  stock  of  the  llama,  which 
is  now  known  only  in  domestication.  See  cuts  under 
alpaca,  guanaco,  llama,  and  vicugna. 

auchenium  (&-ke'ni-um),  n. ; pi  .auchenia  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  avxhv,  neck.]  In  ornith.,  the  lower 
back  part  of  the  neck;  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
just  below  the  nape.  Illiger ; Sundevall.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

Auchenorhynchi  (si-ke-no-ring'kl),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  avxyv,  neck,  + pvyx°(>  snout.]  A group  of 
hemipterous  insects:  synonymous  with  Homop- 
tera. 

auchlet  (ach'let),  n.  [Sc.,  < audit,  = E.  eight, 
+ lot,  part.  Cf.  flrlot.]  Iu  Scotland,  a mea- 
sure equal  to  the  eighth  part  of  a boll. 
aucht1  (acht),  v.  Same  as  aught2.  [Scotch.] 
aucht2  (acht),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  aught*. 
[Scotch.] 

au  courant  (6  ko-ron').  [F. : au,  with  the  (see 
au2)-,  courant,  current  (see  courant,  current).] 
Literally,  in  the  current,  that  is,  of  events; 
well  informed  in  regard  to  any  event  or  subject, 
auctificialt,  a.  Same  as  auctive.  Coles. 
auction  (fik'shon),  n.  [<  L.  auctio(n-),  an  in- 
creasing, a sale"  by  auction,  < augere,  pp.  auctus, 
increase,  = E.  eke,  v.,  q.  v.]  If.  The  act  of  in- 
creasing; increase;  growth.  Bailey. — 2.  A 

public  sale  in  which  each  bidder  offers  an  in- 
crease on  the  previous  bid,  the  highest  bidder 
becoming  the  purchaser.  Called  in  Scotland  a roup. 
Goods  may  be  said  to  be  sold  either  at  or  by  auction,  the 
former  use  prevailing  in  the  United  States  and  the  latter 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  old  books  would  have  been  worth  nothing  at  an 
auction.  Hawthorne,  Old  Manse,  Z 

3f.  The  property  or  goods  put  up  for  sale  at 
auction. 

Ask  you  why  Phryne  the  whole  auction  buys  ? 

Phryne  foresees  a general  excise. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  119. 
Auction  by  inch  of  candle,  an  old  method  of  selling 
by  auction,  still  sometimes  practised,  in  which  a small 
piece  of  candle  is  lighted  at  the  beginning  of  a sale,  and 
the  highest  bid  made  before  the  wick  falls  is  successful. — 
Dutch  auction.  See  Dutch. 
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auction  (ak'shon),  v.  t.  [<  auction,  re.]  To 
sell  by  auction : commonly  used  with  off. 

A catalogue  deals  with  articles  to  be  auctioned. 

The  American,  VII.  134. 

auctionary  (ak'shon-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  auctiona- 
rius,  < auctio(n-),  an  auction.  Cf.  auctioneer.'] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  auction  or  public 
sale. 

With  auctionary  hammer  in  thy  hand. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  vii. 

auctioneer  (ak-shon-er'),  re.  [<  auction  + -eer. 
Cf.  L.  auctionarius,  under  auctionary.]  One 
whose  business  is  to  offer  goods  or  property 
for  sale  by  auction ; the  crier  who  calls  for 
bids  and  strikes  the  bargain  at  an  auction : a 
person  licensed  to  dispose  of  goods  or  property 
by  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder, 
auctioneer  (ak-shon-er'),  V.  t.  [<  auctioneer,  ».] 
To  sell  by  auction. 

Estates  are  landscapes,  gaz’d  upon  awhile, 

Then  advertis’d,  and  auctioneer d away. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  756. 

auction-pitch  (ak'shon-pitck),  re.  See  jiitch1. 
auction-pool  (ak'shon-pol),  n.  In  betting,  a 
*pool  in  which  the  highest  bidder  has  the  first 
choice,  the  second,  third,  etc.,  choices  being 
then  sold,  and  the  remainder,  comprising  those 
most  unlikely  to  win,  being  “bunched”  and 
sold  as  “the  field,”  the  winner  taking  the  en- 
tire pool  thus  formed. 

auctivet  (ak'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  audits,  pp.  of  an- 
gere,  increase  (see  auction),  4-  -tree.]  Increas- 
ing; serving  to  increase.  Cotes,  1717. 
auctort,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  author. 
auctorial  (ak-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  auctor  (see 
author)  + -to?.  Cf . authorial.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  author. 

There  is  more  than  people  think  in  the  gratification  of 
the  auctorial  eye,  and  the  reflection  that  good  writing 
will  be  handsomely  placed  before  the  public. 

The  Century. 

auctourt,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  author. 
Chaucer. 

aucuba  (a'ku-ba),  n.  [ML.,  prob.  < Jap.  aoki, 
green,  + ba  = "ha,  a leaf.]  1.  A shrub  of  the 
genus  Aucuba.—  2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  plants, 
of  the  family  Cornnceee,  consisting  of  six  spe- 
cies from  eastern  Asia.  They  are  branching  shrubs, 
with  smooth  opposite  leaves  and  small  unisexual  flowers. 
A.  Japonica  has  long  been  in  cultivation,  and  is  prized  for 
its  mass  of  glossy  leathery  green  leaves,  mottled  with  yel- 
low, and  its  coral-red  berries. 

aucupate  (a'ku-pat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  aucu- 
patecl,  ppr.  aucupating.  [<  L.  aucupatus,  pp.  of 
aucupari,  go  bird-catching,  < auceps  ( aucup -), 
a bird-catcher,  contr.  of  *aviccps,  < avis,  a bird 
(see  Aves),  + capere,  take : see  capable.]  Liter- 
ally, ito  go  bird-catching;  hence,  to  lio  in  wait 
for ; hunt  after ; gain  by  craft. 

To  jiucupate  benelices  by  cajoling  the  Patrons. 

Gentleman' e Mag.,  CIV.  66.  (N.  E.  D.) 

aucupationt  (a-ku-pa'shon),  re.  [<  L.  attcupa- 
tio{n-),<  aucupari:  see  aucupate.]  1.  The  art 
or  practice  of  taking  birds;  fowling;  bird-catch- 
ing. Blount. — 2.  Hunting  in  general.  Bullokar. 
aud  (ad),  a.  [Cf.  auld.)  A dialectal  form  of 
old.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
audacious  (a-da'shus),  a.  [=  F.  audacieux,  < 
audace,  boldness,  < L.  audacia,  boldness,  < au- 
dax  {audac-),  bold,  < audere,  be  bold,  dare.]  1. 
Bold  or  daring;  spirited;  adventurous ; intrepid. 

She  that  shall  be  my  wife,  must  be  accomplished  with 
courtly  and  audacious  ornaments. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  3. 
Her  sparkling  eyes  with  manly  vigour  shone, 

Big  was  her  voice,  audacious  was  her  tone. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Iphis  and  Ianthe. 
Since  the  day  when  Martin  Luther  posted  his  audacious 
heresies  on  the  church-door  at  Wittemberg,  a great  change 
has  come  over  men’s  minds.  J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  268. 
2.  Unrestrained  by  law,  religion,  or  propriety; 
characterized  by  contempt  or  defiance  of  the 
principles  of  law  or  morality ; presumptuously 
wicked;  shameless;  insolent;  impudent:  as, 
an  audacious  traitor;  an  audacious  calumny; 
“ audacious  cruelty,”  ShaTc.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 
= Syn.  1.  Intrepid,  foolhardy,  rash.— 2.  Shameless,  un- 
abashed, presumptuous. 

audaciously  (a-da'shus-li),  adv.  In  an  auda- 
cious manner;  with  excess  of  boldness  or  in- 
solence. 

The  strongest,  the  best,  the  most  audaciously  indepen- 
dent of  us,  will  be  conscious,  as  age  assaults  us,  of  our 
weakness  and  helplessness. 

R.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody’s  Neighbors,  p.  260. 

audaciousness  (a-da'skus-nes),  re.  The  quality 
of  being  audacious;  boldness;  reckless  daring; 
impudence;  audacity. 

audacity  (J-das'i-ti),  re. ; pi.  audacities  (-tiz). 
[<  ME.  audacite,  < L.  as  if  *audacita{t-)s,  bold- 
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ness,  < audax  {audac-),  bold:  see  audacious.] 

1.  Boldness;  daring;  confidence;  intrepidity. 
The  freedom  and  audacity  necessary  in  the  commerce 

of  men.  Tatler. 

No  Homer  sang  these  Norse  sea-kings;  hut  Agamem- 
non’s was  a small  audacity,  and  of  small  fruit  in  the 
world  to  some  of  them — to  Rolf’s  of  Normandy  for  in- 
stance. Carlyle. 

2.  Beckless  daring;  venturesomeness. 

A touch  of  audacity,  altogether  short  of  effrontery,  and 
far  less  approaching  to  vulgarity,  gave  as  it  were  a wild- 
ness to  all  that  she  did.  Scott,  The  Abbot,  iv. 

3.  Audaciousness;  presumptuous  impudence; 
effrontery : in  a bad  sense,  and  often  implying 
a contempt  of  law  or  moral  restraint : as,  “ar- 
rogant audacity ,”  Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  vii. — 

4.  An  audacious  person  or  act.  [Rare.] =Syn.  2. 
Hardihood. — 3.  Presumption,  coolness. 

Audian  (ti/di-an),  re.  A follower  of  Audius  or 
Audaaus,  a Syrian  layman  in  Mesopotamia,  who 
in  the  fourth  century  founded  a sect  holding 
anthropomorphitic  views,  and  was  irregularly 
ordained  a bishop. 

Audianism  (a'di-an-izm),  re.  The  peculiar 
doctrinal  system  of  Audius  and  the  Audians. 
In  addition  to  strict  asceticism,  it  consisted  mainly  in  a 
literal  interpretation  of  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  reasoning  from  the 
constitution  of  man  to  the  nature  of  God. 

audibility  ( A-di-bil ' i-t i ) , re.  [<  audible:  see 
-bility.]  The  quality  of  being  audible. 

The  note  itself  is  possibly  too  feeble  for  audibility. 

J.  E.  H.  Cordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  II.  92. 
audible  (a'di-bl),  a.  and  re.  [<  ML.  audibilis, 
that  may  be  heard,  < L.  audire,  hear:  see  au- 
dient.] 1.  a.  Capable  of  being  heard ; perceiv- 
able by  the  ear;  loud  enough  to  be  heard:  as, 
an  audible  voice  or  whisper. 

To  man’s  eares  not  audible.  Sir  T.  More. 

Even  that  stubborn  church  which  has  held  its  own 
against  so  many  governments,  scarce  dared  to  utter  an 
audible  murmur.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

Il.t  re.  That  which  may  be  heard. 

Visibles  are  swiftlier  carried  to  the  sense  than  audibles. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 273. 

audibleness  (a'di-bl-nes),  re.  Audibility, 
audibly  (a'di-bli),  adv.  In  an  audible  manner ; 
so  as  to  be  heard. 

audience  (a'di-ens),  re.  [<  ME.  audience,  < OF. 
audience  (vernacularly  oiance),  mod.  F.  audi- 
ence = Sp.  Pg.  audiencia  = It.  audiensa,  au- 
dienzia,  < L.  audientia,  attention,  hearing,  < 
audien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  audire,  hear:  see  audient.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  hearing  or  attending  to 
words  or  sounds ; the  act  of  listening. 

His  look 

Drew  audience , and  attention  still  as  night. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  308. 

2.  Liberty  or  opportunity  of  being  heard;  lib- 
erty or  opportunity  of  speaking  with  or  before, 
as  before  an  assembly  or  a court  of  law ; spe- 
cifically, admission  of  an  ambassador,  envoy, 
or  other  applicant  to  a formal  interview  with  a 
sovereign  or  other  high  officer  of  government. 

'Were  it  reason  to  give  men  audience,  pleading  for  the 
overthrow  of  that  which  their  own  deed  hath  ratified? 

Hooker. 

That  day  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  palace  craved 
Audience  of  Guinevere. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  A hearing;  an  interview  or  conference. 

This  conversation  was  not  ended  under  five  audiences, 

each  of  several  hours.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  ii.  6. 

4.  An  auditory;  an  assembly  of  hearers. 

Still  govern  thou  my  song, 

Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  31. 

5.  [Sp.  audiencia,  commonly  used  in  English 
writing  without  translation.]  In  Spain  and 
Spanish  countries,  a name  given  to  certain 
courts,  also  collectively  to  certain  law-officers 
appointed  to  institute  a judicial  inquiry. 

Among  those  of  the  former  class  was  the  president, 
Deza,  with  the  members  of  the  audience,  and  the  civil 
authorities  in  Granada.  Prescott. 

6.  In  England,  an  abbreviation  for  audience- 
court  (which  See).=Syn.  4.  See  spectator. 

audience-chamber  (a'di-ens-eham,/ber),  re.  An 
apartment  for  an  audience  or  a formal  meeting, 
audience-court  (a'di-ens-kort),  re.  An  ecclesi- 
astical court,  now  disused,  beld  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  or  by  auditors 
in  their  behalf.  That  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury had  equal  authority  with  the  Court  of  Arches, 
though  of  less  dignity,  and  is  now  merged  in  it. 

audiencia  (Sp.  pron.  ou-de-en-the'a),  re.  [Sp.] 
See  audience,  5. 

audiendo  et  terminando  (a-di-en'do  ot  ter-mi- 
nan'do).  [ML.,  for  hearing  and  deciding ; dat. 
ger.  of  L.  audire,  hear  (see  audient),  and  of  termi- 
nare,  end,  decide  (see  terminate).  Cf.  oyer  and 
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terminer,  under  oyer.]  In  law,  a writ  or  com- 
mission to  certain  persons  for  appeasing  and 
punishing  any  insurrection  or  great  riot, 
audient  (a'di-ent),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  audien(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  audire  (>  It.  udire  = Sp.  oir  = Pg.  ouvir 
==  Pr.  ausir  = OF.  odir,  oir  (AF.  oyer,  > E.  oyer, 
q.  v.),  mod.  F.  ouir),  hear;  cf.  Gr.  aieiv,  hear: 
see  hear  and  ear1.]  I.  a.  Hearing;  listening. 
Mrs.  Browning. 

II.  re.  I.  A hearer. 

The  audients  of  her  sad  story  felt  great  motions  both  of 
pity  and  admiration  for  her  misfortune. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  2. 
2.  In  the  early  church:  (a)  One  not  yet  bap- 
tized, but  receiving  instruction  preparatory  to 
baptism ; a catechumen  of  the  first  stage.  Such 
persons  were  permitted  to  hear  the  psalms,  lessons,  and 
sermon,  but  were  not  present  at  the  more  sacred  services 
which  followed.  (J)  In  the  Eastern  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  systematic  classification  of  peni- 
tents in  force  at  the  close  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, but  becoming  obsolete  early  in  the  fifth, 
one  of  the  second  class  of  public  penitents, 
occupying  a station  higher  than  that  of  the 
weepers  and  lower  than  that  of  the  prostrates. 
The  audients  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  body  of  the 
church,  but  heard  the  opening  prayers  and  sermon  stand- 
ing in  the  narthex,  which  was  also  the  place  of  the  cate- 
chumens, and,  like  them,  had  to  depart  before  the  offer- 
*tory  and  anaphora.  See  penitent.  Also  called  auditor, 
audile  (a'dil),  re.  [Irreg.  < L.  audire,  hear  (see 
audient),  + -He.]  One  in  whose  mind  auditory 
images  are  predominant,  or  especially  distinct. 

Strieker,  a motile,  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  rep- 
resent to  ourselves  other  vowels  while  pronouncing  any 
particular  one,  say  a:  he  can  only  represent  them  as 
motor  images  which  clash  with  the  motor  presentation. 
M.  Paulhan,  an  avAile,  declares  he  can  easily  do  what 
Strieker  declares  impossible,  for  he  can  represent  the 
auditory  images  of  i and  u while  the  motor  presentation 
of  a is  being  presented.  Mind,  XI.  415. 

audiometer  (a-di-om'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  au - 
dire , hear,  + metrum , < Gr.  phpov,  a measure.] 
An  instrument  designed  to  gage  the  power  of 
hearing  and  record  it  upon  an  arbitrary  scale, 
audiometric  (a/'di-o-met'rik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  audiometry. 

audiometry  (a-di-om'e-tri),  n.  [As  audiometer 
+ -y.]  The  testing  of  the  sense  of  hearing, 
especially  by  means  of  the  audiometer, 
audiphone  (a'di-fon),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  audire , 
hear,  + Gr.  (Jhovt/,  a sound.]  An  instrument  for 
counteracting  deafness  by  collecting  the  sound- 
waves and  transmitting  the  vibrations  to  the 
auditory  nerves  through  the  bony  part  of  the 
head.  It  consists  of  a diaphragm,  or  plate,  which  is  held 
in  contact  with  the  upper  teeth,  and  is  vibrated  by  sound- 
-waves. 

audit  (a'dit),  n.  [ME.  audite , < AF.  audit,  < 
L.  audituSy  a hearing,  < audire , pp.  auditus , 
hear:  see  audient.]  If.  Audience;  hearing. 

With  his  Orisons  I meddle  not,  for  hee  appeals  to  a high 
Audit.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  v. 

Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 
Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  CIO. 
2.  Official  examination  and  verification  of  ac- 
counts or  claims ; an  examination  into  ac- 
counts or  dealings  with  money  or  property ; es- 
pecially, an  examination  of  accounts  by  proper 
officers,  or  persons  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, who  compare  the  charges  with  the  vouch- 
ers, examine  witnesses,  and  state  the  result. 

The  rule  of  insisting  on  a proper  audit  of  account  was  a 
corollary  from  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  supplies 
to  particular  purposes.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 694. 

Hence— 3.  A calling  to  account;  an  exami- 
nation into  one’s  actions. 

You  must  prepare  against  to-morrow  for  your  last  suf- 
fering here,  and  your  great  audit  hereafter.  Scott. 

4.  An  account  or  a statement  of  account ; a bal- 
ance-sheet. 

And,  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven  ? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
5f.  A periodical  auditing  or  settlement  of  ac- 
counts; hence,  receipts;  revenues. 

I knew  a nobleman  in  England  that  had  the  greatest 
audits  of  any  man  in  my  time : a great  grazier,  a great 
sheep-master,  a great  timber-man,  &c.  Bacon,  Riches. 
Commissioners  of  audit,  formerly  called  auditors  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  England,  officers  appointed  to  call  on 
all  public  accountants  to  account  for  money  or  stores  in- 
trusted to  them,  and  to  check  the  accounts  of  the  ord- 
nance, army,  and  navy,  and  the  land-revenue.  The  es- 
tablishment consists  of  a chairman  and  five  commissioners 
a secretary,  and  numerous  subordinates. 

audit  (a'dit),  v.  [(audit,  nJ]  I.  trans.  To  make 
audit  of;  examine  and  verify  by  reference  to 
vouchers,  as  an  account  or  accounts : as,  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  a treasurer. 

In  1406  the  commons,  who  objected  to  making  a grant 
until  the  accounts  of  the  last  grant  were  audited,  were 
told  by  Henry  that  kings  do  not  render  accounts. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 694. 
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The  commission  under  the  convention  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  New  Granada  closed  its  session  without  having 
audited  and  passed  upon  all  the  claims  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Lincoln , in  Raymond,  p.  311. 

ii.  intrans.  To  examine  into  the  correctness 
of  an  account ; act  as  an  auditor. 

Let  Hocus  audit ; he  knows  how  the  money  was  dis- 
bursed. Arbuthnot,  John  Bull,  p.  89. 

audit-ale  (a/dit-al),  n.  A specially  excellent 
kind  of  ale  brewed  at  certain  colleges  in  the 
English  universities,  originally  for  use  on  audit- 
day.  It  was  formerly  a custom  in  all  the  colleges  to  make 
a great  feast  on  the  day  on  which  the  college  accounts 
were  audited,  and  the  very  best  ale  was  brought  out  for 
the  occasion.  The  audit-ale  was  first  broached  on  that  day 
every  year. 

Observing  from  the  goose  on  the  table  and  the  audit- 
ale  which  was  circling  in  the  loving-cup  that  it  was  a feast. 

Farrar. 

audita  querela  (a-dl'ta  kwe-re'la).  [L.  (NL.), 
the  complaint  having  Seen  heard : audita,  fem. 
of  auditus,  pp.  of  audire,  hear ; querela,  com- 
plaint: see  audient  and  quarrel1.']  In  law,  a 
form  of  action  in  which  the  judgment  debtor 
strives  to  recall  or  prevent  execution  on  a judg- 
ment to  which  he  claims  a valid  defenses ; the 
writ  by  which  such  action  is  begun.  [Now 
generally  superseded.] 

audit-house  (a'dit-hous),  n.  A building  or 
room  appended  to  an  English  cathedral,  in 
which  the  business  belonging  to  the  cathedral 

+is  transacted. 

audition  (a-dish'on),  n.  [<  L.  auditio(n-),  a 
hearing,  listening,  < audire,  pp.  auditus,  hear: 
see  audient.]  1.  The  act  of  hearing;  a hearing 
or  listening ; the  sensation  from  an  impression 
on  the  auditory  nerve  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
air  produced  by  a sonorous  body. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  audition  of  speech  in 
the  telephone  is  the  result  of  repetitions,  by  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  receiving  instrument,  ...  of  the  vibra- 
tions produced  in  the  transmitter. 

Quoted  in  G.  B.  Prescott's  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  288. 

2.  The  sense  of  hearing ; hearing,  as  a physio- 
logical function  or  faculty ; one  of  the  five  spe- 
cial senses. — 3.  Something  heard.  [Rare.] 

I went  to  hear  it  [the  Cock-Lane  Ghost],  for  it  is  not  an 
apparition,  but  an  audition.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  333. 
Ossicles  of  audition.  See  ossicle. 

auditive  (a'di-tiv),  a.  [<  F.  aftditif,  < L.  as  if 
*auditivus,  < auditus,  pp.  of  audire,  hear : see 
audient.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing; concerned  with  the  power  of  hearing; 
auditory. 

His  heart  is  fixed  and  busily  taken  up  in  some  object, 
. . . and  the  ears,  like  faithful  servants  attending  their 
master,  the  heart,  lose  the  act  of  that  auditive  organ  by 
some  suspension,  till  the  heart  hath  done  with  them. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  265. 

audit-office  (a'dit-oFis),  n.  An  office  where  ac- 
counts are  audited:  as,  a railway  audit-ojjice; 
specifically,  in  England,  the  office  where  the 
commissioners  for  auditing  the  public  accounts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  transact  their  business. 
The  imperial  audit-office  is  under  the  immedi- 
ate control  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 

auditor  (a'di-tor),  n.  [<  ME.  auditour  (AF.  au- 
ditour,  OF.  auditeur — Roquefort),  < L.  auditor , 
a hearer,  in  ML.,  specifically,  a judge,  commis- 
sioner, notary,  examiner  of  accounts,  etc.,  < 
audire , hear:  see  audient  and  audit. ] 1.  A 

hearer;  one  who  listens  to  what  is  said;  a 
member  of  an  auditory. 

What,  a play  toward?  I’ll  be  an  auditory 
An  actor  too,  perhaps.  Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1. 

I was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  station  of  a humble 
auditor  in  such  conversations. 

Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iv.  10. 
2.  Same  as  audient , n.,  2. — 3.  A person  ap- 
pointed and  authorized  to  examine  an  account 
or  accounts,  compare  the  charges  with  the 
vouchers,  examine  parties  and  witnesses,  allow 
or  reject  charges,  and  state  the  result,  it  is 
usual  with  courts  to  refer  accounts  involved  in  litigation 
to  auditors,  in  some  jurisdictions  called  referees  or  com- 
missioners, for  adjustment,  and  their  report,  if  received, 
is  the  basis  of  the  judgment.  Sometimes  an  auditor  is  a 
standing  officer  of  political  or  corporate  bodies.  State  or 
municipal  auditors  are  persons  appointed  or  elected  to 
examine  the  public  accounts  as  they  accrue,  or  at  such 
intervals  as  may  be  designated.  In  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment there  are  six  auditors,  namely : the  auditors  for 
the  treasury  department,  the  war  department,  the  in- 
terior department,  the  navy  department,  the  state  and 
other  departments,  and  the  post-office  department. 

A1  that  myne  auditour,  or  elles  my  stuwarde  Conseilleth 
me  by  her  acounte. 

Langland , Piers  Plowman,  B.  XIX.  458. 

Call  me  before  th’  exactest  auditors.  Shale. , Timon,  ii.  2. 
4.  One  of  certain  officers  of  high  rank  at  the 
papal  court:  so  called  from  their  connection 
with  business  treated  of  in  audiences  with  the 


pope:  as,  auditor  of  the  apostolic  chamber; 
auditor  of  the  pope;  auditors  of  the  Roman 
rota  (which  see).— Auditor  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, in  Scotland,  a crown  officer  to  whom  suits  in  which 
expenses  are  found  due  may  be  remitted  in  order  that  the 
costs  may  be  taxed.— Auditors  of  the  Exchequer.  See 
commissioners  of  audit,  under  audit. 
auditoria,  n.  Plural  of  auditorium. 
auditorial  (a-di-to'ri-al),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  auditori- 
alls,  pertaining  to  a school  ( auditorium ),  ML. 
auditorialis  scliolasticus,  an  advocate;  < LL. 
auditorius,  auditory.  < L.  auditor,  a hearer: 
see  auditory.]  1.  Auditory.  Sir  J.  Sioddart. 
[Rare.]  — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  auditor  of 
accounts,  or  to  audits. 

auditorium  (a-di-to'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  auditoriums, 
auditoria  (-umz,  -a).  [L.,  a court  of  justice, 

a hall  of  audience,  a school,  assembled  hear- 
ers, in  ML.  also  a reception-room  in  a monas- 
tery ; neut.  of  LL.  auditorius,  of  or  for  hear- 
ing: see  auditory,  a.]  1.  In  a church,  theater, 
public  hall,  or  the  like,  the  space  allotted  to 
the  hearers  or  audience. — 2.  In  monasteries, 
an  apartment  for  receiving  visitors;  a parlor 
or  reception-room. 

auditorship  (a'di-tor-ship),  n.  The  office  of 
^auditor. 

auditory  (a'di-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  auditorius,  of 
or  for  hearing,  < L.  auditor,  a hearer,  < audire, 
pp.  auditus,  hear:  see  audient.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  hearing  or  to  the  sense  or  organs  of  hear- 
ing: as,  the  auditory  nerve. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
an  auditorium ; designed  for  an  audience : as, 
the  auditory  part  of  a theater.  [Rare.]— Audi- 
tory artery,  a branch  of  the  basilar  artery  which  ac- 
companies the  auditory  nerve  and  supplies  the  labyrinth 
of  the  ear.— Auditory  canal,  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus  and  interims.  See  meatus,  and  cut  under  ear. — 
Auditory  crest,  auditory  hairs,  auditory  plate,  in 
cephalopods.  See  extracts. 

The  terminations  of  the  auditory  nerves  either  form  the 
auditory  plate,  which  is  a thickened  portion  of  the  epi- 
thelium, from  which  the  cells  send  hair-like  processes 
( auditory  hairs ) (Sepia) ; or  an  auditory  crest,  which  gen- 
erally takes  a curved  direction,  and  which  is  likewise 
covered  by  modified  epithelium. 

Geyenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  357. 

Cells  bearing  or  developed  into  long  auditory  hairs, 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  peripheral  end-organs  of 
the  vestibular  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  592. 
Auditory  duct  (ductus  coclilearis  or  ductus  auditorius), 
a term  applied  to  the  interval  between  the  membrana  tec- 
toria  and  the  membrana  basilaris  of  the  human  cochlea. — 
Auditory  nerve,  the  special  nerve  of  hearing,  which 
enters  the  ear-parts  by  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  membranous  labyrinth.  In 
Willis’s  enumeration  it  was  known  as  the  portio  mollis 
of  the  seventh  cranial  nerve ; now  it  is  generally  reckoned 
as  the  eighth  cranial  nerve.  Also  called  the  acoustic  nerve. 
See  cut  under  brain.  — Auditory  ossicles.  See  ossicle. 
—Auditory  process,  or  external  auditory  process, 
the  projecting  border  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  to 
which  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  is  attached.— Auditory 
vesicle,  the  vesicle  formed  in  the  embryo  by  the  invo- 
lution of  the  epiblast  on  either  side  of  the  head ; the  rudi- 
ment of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear. — Internal 
auditory  foramen.  See  foramen. 
auditory  (a'di-to-ri),  n. ; pi.  auditories  (-riz). 
[<  L.  auditorium:  see  auditorium.]  1.  An 
audience;  an  assembly  of  bearers,  as  in  a 
church,  lecture-room,  theater,  etc. 

He  had  not  the  popular  way  of  preaching,  nor  is  in  any 
measure  fit  for  our  plaine  and  vulgar  auditorie,  as  his 
predecessor  was.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Mar.  6, 1673. 

Having  entered  his  court,  he  [Bacon]  addressed  the 
splendid  auditory  in  a grave  and  dignified  speech. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 
2.  A place  for  hearing  or  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  hearers;  an  auditorium:  specifically, 
in  a church,  the  nave,  in  which  the  hearers  or 
congregation  are  assembled. 

When  Agrippa  and  Bernice  entered  into  the  auditory. 

Wyclif,  Acts  xxv.  23. 

31.  A bench  on  which  a judge  sits  to  hear 
causes. — 4f.  A lecture-room;  a philosophical 
school.  N.  E.  D. 

auditress  (a'di-tres),  u.  [<  auditor  + -ess. ] 
A female  hearer. 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress. 

Milton , P.  L.,  viii.  51. 

auditual  (si-ditTi-al),  a.  [<  L.  auditus  ( audi - 
tu-),  hearing  (see  audit,  n.),  + -al.]  Relating 
to  hearing ; auditory.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
auft  (af),  n.  The  older  form  of  oaf. 

A meer  changeling,  a very  monster,  an  auf  imperfect. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  507. 
au  fait  (6  fa).  [F. ; lit.,  to  the  point  or  fact: 
au,  to  the  (see  au2) ; fait,  < L.  factum,  fact : see 
feat  and  fact.]  Up  to  the  mark ; fully  skilled 
or  accomplished ; expert ; possessing  or  show- 
ing the  readiness  or  skill  of  an  adept : followed 
by  at  or  in  : as,  he  is  quite  au  fait  at  the  game. 

The  natives  [of  Maitea]  seemed  quite  au  fait  in  the 
matter  of  monetary  transactions  and  exchanges. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  xiii. 


au  fond  (6  fdh).  [F. : au,  at  the  (see  au2) ; fond, 
bottom:  see  fund.  ] At  bottom;  essentially. 

Petrarch  was  timid.  Laura  was  a woman  of  sense,  and 
yet,  like  all  women,  aufond,  a coquette. 

C.  t>.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  9. 

auget,  augest,  auxt,  n.  [It.  Sp.  Pg.  auge,  acme, 
summit,  ML.  auges,  aux,  < Ar.  Pers.  auj,  top, 
summit,  altitude,  zenith,  ascendant  of  a plan- 
et.] In  old  astron. : (a)  Properly  the  apogee 
of  a planet,  or  the  longitude  of  the  apogee. 
(6)  Either  apsis  of  the  orbit,  (c)  The  culmi- 
nation or  point  of  culmination. 

Augean  (a-je'an),  a.  [<  L.  Augeas,  Augias,  < 
Gr.  An  yeas,  Avydag,  king  of  Elis  (see  def.),  ac- 
cording to  one  tradition  a son  of  the  Sun  and 
Naupiaamej  prob.  < avyy,  splendor,  sunlight.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Augeas  or  Augeias,  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  afterward  king  of  Elis,  or 
resembling  his  stables;  hence,  very  filthy. — 
Augean  Stable,  in  Gr.  myth.,  a stable  in  which  this  king 
kept  3,000  oxen,  and  which  had  not  been  cleaned  for  thirty 
years,  so  that  the  task  of  cleaning  it  had  come  to  be 
deemed  impracticable.  Hercules  accomplished  the  task 
in  a single  day,  by  turning  the  river  Aipheus  through 
the  stable.  Hence,  cleansing  the  Augean  stable  has  be- 
come a synonym  for  the  removal  of  long-standing  nui- 
sances, abuses,  and  the  like. 

auger  (a'ger),  n.  [Initial  n has  been  lost,  as  in 
adder,  umpire,  etc. ; early  mod.  E.  also  augre, 
augor,  etc.,  and,  with  orig.  n,  nauger,  < ME. 
nauger,  naugor,  earlier  navegor,  < AS.  nafogdr, 
nafegar  (=  D.  avegaar,  eveger,  egger  — LG.  na- 
viger,  ndviger  = OHG.  nabager,  nabiger,  trans- 
posed nagiber,  MHG.  nabeger,  negeber,  neg- 
ber,  G.  naber,  neber  = Icel.  ncifarr  (for  *naf- 
geirrf),  Sw.  nafvare  (for  *nafgare)\  cf.  Finn. 
napakaira,  < Tout.),  < nafu,  nave,  + gar,  a 
borer,  spear:  see  navel,  gar1,  and  gore2.]  1. 
A boring  tool,  larger  than  the  gimlet,  used  in 
boring  holes  in  wood.  It  is  allied,  in  form  and  use,  to 
the  metal-boring  tool  called  the  drill.  It  consists  of  a 
steel  stem  called  the  shank,  a cross-head  or  handle  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  shank,  and  a cutting  and  boring  portion 
called  the  bit,  formed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem. 
This  cutting  part  consists  of  a gimlet-point,  which  serves 
as  the  guiding,  entering,  or  advance  boring  tool,  and  an 
upper  portion,  which  is  shaped  in  a great  variety  of 
forms,  and  has  cutting  edges  designed  to  cut  away  and 
enlarge  the  hole  made  by  the  gimlet-point. — Expansive 
auger,  one  which  has  an  adjustable  cutting  bar  attached 
to  the  bit  and  is  designed  to  bore  holes  of  different 
diameters. — Hollow  auger,  an  auger  designed  to  make 
an  annular  or  ring-shaped  cut  and  leave  an  uncut  or 
blank  portion  in  the  center ; a tenon-maker  for  making 


a,  hollow  auger;  b,  expansive  auger-bit;  c,  handled  auger- 
bit;  d,  hand-machine  auger-bit;  e,  framers’  or  carpenters' 
auger. 

tenons  on  wheel-spokes. — Pod-auger,  one  in  which  the 
stem  is  straight  or  of  slightly  spiral  form,  the  channel 
thus  formed  having  a cutting  edge  at  the  side.— Post- 
hole auger  or  earth-boring  auger,  a large  tool  with 
a long  stem  for  boring  holes  in  soft  earth.—  Spoon- 
auger  or  twist-auger,  one  in  which  the  stem,  above 
the  gimlet-point,  is  bent  into  a per- 
fect spiral,  and  has  a cutting  edge 
or  lip  at  the  lower  end  of  the  twist 
or  spiral. 

2.  An  instrument  for  boring 
the  soil.  Such  an  instrument  used 
in  setting  posts  is  called  a post-hole 
auger , and  one  for  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  water,  etc.,  is  called 
specifically  an  earth-boring  auger. 

Augers  for  the  latter  use  are  of 
various  kinds,  but  they  all  consist 
of  three  parts,  namely  : a handle  by 
which  two  or  more  men  can  work 
the  instrument;  the  bit,  mouth,  or 
cutting  piece ; and  rods  for  connect- 
ing the  handle  with  the  bit  or  cut-  Post-hole  Auger, 
ting  piece.— Annular  auger.  See 
annular. 

auger-bit  (6/ger-bit),  n.  An  auger  used  with 
a brace  or  bit-stock.  Auger-bits  are  usually  de- 
tached from  the  handles,  and  are  used  in  boring-machines, 
with  a brace  of  some  form  and  with  adjustable  handles, 
and  are  often  called  simply  bits.  They  are  made  in  a great 
variety  of  styles,  each  style  having  a special  trade-name : as, 
millwrights'  bits,  wiring-bits,  car -builder s'  bits,  etc.  See 
bit,  brace,  and  boring -machine. — Auger-bit  gage,  an  at- 
tachment fitted  to  an  auger  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
and  controlling  the  depth  of  the  hole  to  be  bored.— 
Auger-bit  guide,  an  attachment  to  an  auger-bit  point, 
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used  to  enlarge  a hole  that  has  been  bored  by  a small 
auger,  the  attachment  fitting  the  hole  and  serving  as  a 
guide  for  a second  enlarging  tool. 

auger-faucet  (a'ger-fa^set),  n.  A faucet  with 
an  auger  attached.  By  means  of  the  auger  a hole  is 
bored  through  the  cask,  the  faucet  being  fitted  into  place 
and  the  auger  left  inside.  In  another  form  the  auger  may 
be  withdrawn  through  the  faucet.  A boring-faucet. 

auger-gage  (a'ger-gaj),  n.  A collar,  sleeve,  or 
clamp  attached  to  the  shank  of  an  auger,  to 
prevent  it  from  penetrating  beyond  the  de- 
sired point. 

auger-hole  (a'ger-hol),  n,  A hole  made  by  an 
auger. 

Hid  in  an  auger-hole.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

auger-shell  (a'ger-shel),  n.  A shell  of  the  ge- 
nus Terebra  and  family  Terebridce.  See  cut 
under  Terebra. 

auger-stem  (a'ger-stem),  n.  The  iron  rod  or  bar 
to  which  the  bit  is  attached  in  rope-drilling, 
auger-twister  (a'ger-twis//ter),  n.  A machine 
for  twisting  the  blanks  for  screw-augers. 

augest,  n.  See  auge. 

auget  (a'jet;  P.  pron.  o-zha'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of 
auge,  a trough,  < L.  alveus,  a trough,  channel, 
hollow:  see  alveus.']  Milit.,  a small  trough  ex- 
tending from  the  chamber  of  a mine  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a gallery,  to  protect  from  dampness 
a saucisson  or  tube  filled  with  powder, 
augh  (a;  Sc.  pron.  ach),  interj.  [Cf.  aw,  ah, 
oh.]  An  exclamation  of  disgust.  [U.  S.  and 
Scotch.] 

aught1  (at),  n.  or  pron.  [In  two  forms:  (1) 
aught,  < MB.  aught,  aught,  auht,  aght,  agt,  aht, 
< AS.  awiht,  awuht,  with  vowel  shortened  from 
orig.  long,  awiht ; (2)  ought,  < ME.  ought,  ouht, 
oght,  ogt,  oht,  < AS.  awiht,  ciwuht,  contr.  aht,  with 
labialized  vowel,  dwiht,  owuht  (=  OS.  eowiht 
= OPries.  awet,  act  = D.  iets  = OHO.  eowiht, 
iowiht,  iewiht,  MHG.  ieht,  Hit,  iewet,  iet),  < a, 
ever,  in  comp,  a generalizing  prefix,  + iciht, 
wight,  whit,  thing:  lit.,  ‘ ever  a whit’:  see  ay1 
and  whit,  wight,  and  cf.  the  negative  naught, 
nought,  ‘never  a whit.’  There  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  two  spellings  aught  and 
ought;  the  former  is  now  preferred.]  Any- 
thing whatever ; any  part : used  in  interroga- 
tive, negative,  and  conditional  sentences. 

Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I can  do  for  you? 

Addison,  Cato,  iv. 

Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all. 

Tennyson , Merlin  and  Vivien. 

aught1!  (At),  adv.  [<  ME.  aught,  etc.;  prop, 
acc.  of  the  noun.]  In  any  respect ; in  any  way ; 
at  all;  by  any  chance. 

Can  he  aught  telle  a mery  tale  or  tweye? 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  44. 

Thereon  mused  he 

If  that  the  childes  moder  were  aught  she 

That  was  his  wyf. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  936. 
aught2t,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  ought 2. 
aught3t  (&t),  n.  [Now  only  in  Sc.,  written  aucht 
(acht),  < ME.  aught,  aughte,  auchte,  aght,  aulite, 
ahte,  etc.,  < AS.  aht,  pi.  aht  a (=  OHG.  eht  = 
Goth,  aihts,  property,  = Ieel.  wtt,  family),  with 
formative  -t,  < dgan  (pret.  ahte),  have,  hold, 
own : see  ought‘s  and  owe.]  Possession  ; prop- 
erty. 

The  surest  gear  in  their  aught. 

Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  I.  vii. 

aught4  (at,  acht),  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or 
dialectal  form  of  eight*. 

aughtwheret  (at'hwar),  adv.  [<  aught1,  adv.,  + 
+where.]  Anywhere.  Chaucer. 
augite  (A'jlt),  n.  [=  P.  augite,  < L.  augites,  a 
precious  stone,  < Gr.  *avy'nri;,  < avyf),  bright- 
ness, sunlight.]  The  dark-green  to  black  va- 
riety of  pyroxene  characteristic  of  basic  erup- 
tive rocks  like  basalt.  It  differs  from  other  varieties 
of  pyroxene  in  containing  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
sesqui-bases,  alumina  and  ferric  oxid.  The  name  is  some- 
times used  to  include  the  whole  species.  See  pyroxene. 
augitic  (a-jit'ik),  a.  [<  augite  + -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  augite ; resembling  augite,  or  partaking 
of  its  nature  and  characters;  composed  of  or 
containing  augite — Augitic  porphyry,  a rock  with 
a dark-gray  or  greenish  base,  containing  conspicuous  crys- 
tals of  augite  and  Labrador  feldspar. 

auglettet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  aglet. 
augment  (ag'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  augment,  < OP. 
augment  — Pg.  augmento  = Sp.  It.  aumento,  < 
L.  augmentum,  increase,  growth,  < augere,  in- 
crease: see  auction.  ] It.  Increase;  enlarge- 
ment by  addition ; augmentation. 

This  augment  of  the  tree.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler, 
2.  In  gram .,  an  addition  at  the  beginning  of 
certain  past  indicative  tenses  of  the  verb  in  a 
part  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  in  San- 


skrit it  is  always  d- ; in  Greek  it  is  d-  (e-)  before  a conso- 
nant (syllabic  augment),  but  an  initial  vowel  is  length- 
ened (j)-,  ei-)  (temporal  augment).  The  same  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  other  prefixed  inflectional  elements, 
as  to  the  ge-  of  the  German  perfect  participle  ( gebracht , 
brought). 

Another  form,  which  we  may  call  the  preterito-present, 
unites  the  augment  of  the  past  and  the  ending  of  the 
present  tense.  Arner.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  354. 

3.  In  pathol.,  the  period  of  a fever  between  its 
commencement  and  its  height.  [Rare.] 
augment  (ag-ment'),  v.  [<  ME.  augmenten,  < 
OP.  augmenter,  earlier  aumenter  = Sp.  aumen- 
tar  = Pg.  augmentar  = It.  aumentare,  < LL. 
augmentare,  increase,  < L.  augmentum,  an  in- 
crease: see  augment,  n.]  I.  trails.  1.  To  in- 
crease ; enlarge  in  size  or  extent ; swell : as,  to 
augment  an  army  by  reinforcement ; impatience 
augments  an  evil. 

Be  it  your  care 

To  augment  your  heap  of  wealth. 

Fletcher  (and  another ),  Elder  Brother,  i.  2. 

Though  fortune  change,  his  constant  spouse  remains : 

Augments  his  joys  or  mitigates  his  pains. 

Pope,  January  and  May,  1.  42. 

The  general  distress  did  but  augment  the  piety  and  con- 
firm the  fortitude  of  the  colonists. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  284. 

2.  In  gram.,  to  add  an  augment  to. 

Most  [Greek]  verbs  beginning  with  a consonant  augment 
the  imperfect  and  aorist  by  prefixing  e. 

Goodwin,  Greek  Gram.,  § 101. 

3.  In  her.,  to  make  an  honorable  addition  to, 
as  a coat  of  arms. 

Henry  VIII.  granted  to  the  earl  of  Surrey  to  augment 
his  arms  with  a demi-lion,  gules,  pierced  through  the 
mouth  with  an  arrow.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  690. 

Augmented  interval.  See  interval. — Augmented  sur- 
face, a term  first  used  by  Rankine  to  denote  an  immersed 
or  wetted  surface  sufficiently  greater  than  the  actual  sur- 
face of  a vessel  to  give,  when  substituted  for  the  actual 
quantity  in  estimations  of  the  speed  of  a vessel,  results 
which  conform  to  the  actual  performance. 

ii.  intrans.  To  become  greater  in  size, 
amount,  degree,  etc. ; increase ; grow  larger. 

The  winds  redouble  and  the  streams  augment. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  i.  466. 

Her  fears  augmented  as  her  comforts  fled. 

Crabbe,  Tales  of  the  Hall. 

augmentable  (ag-men'ta-hl),  a.  [<  augment 
+ -able.]  Capable  of  being  augmented  or  in- 
creased. 

augmentation  (ag-men-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 

augmehtatio(n~),  < LL.  augmentare,  pp.  augmen - 
tatus,  augment:  see  augment,  «.]  1.  The  act 

of  increasing  or  making  larger  by  addition,  ex- 
pansion, or  dilatation ; the  act  of  adding  to  or 
enlarging ; the  state  or  condition  of  being  made 
iargei1. 

Bacon,  holding  that  this  method  was  insufficient  and 
futile  for  the  augmentation  of  real  and  useful  knowledge, 
published  his  Novum  Organon. 

Whewell , Nov.  Org.  Renovatum,  Pref. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  augmented ; an 
addition:  as,  the  augmentation  amounted  to 
$500  a year. 

He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  are  in  the 
new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  2. 

Specifically — 3.  In  music,  where  much  repe- 
tition and  imitation  of  themes  is  required,  the 
modification  of  a theme 
or  subject  by  systemati- 
cally increasingthe  origi- 
nal time-value  of  all  its 
notes. — 4.  In  her.,  an  ad- 
ditional charge  to  a coat- 
armor,  granted  as  a mark 
of  honor  to  an  armiger. 
It  is  borne  on  an  ordinary  or 
subordinary  in  such  a way  as 
to  be  evidently  an  addition  to 
the  paternal  coat,  and  in  an- 
cient times  was  more  rarely 
used  as  an  addition  to  the  bear- 
ings on  the  field.  Also  called 
addition. 

5.  In  pathol.,  same  as 
augment,  3 — Augmenta- 
tion Court,  in  England,  a court  established  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the  crown  by  the  sup- 
pression of  monasteries.  It  was  dissolved  on  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary.— By  augmentation,  in  England,  a phrase 
formerly  used  in  the  army-promotion  lists  to  signify  that 
an  officer’s  appointment  had  been  conferred  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a new  patent,  not  by  the  purchase  of  an  old  one. — 
Process  of  augmentation,  in  Scotland,  a process  in  the 
teind  court,  raised  by  the  minister  of  a parish  against  the 
titular  and  heritors,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  aug- 
mentation of  his  stipend. 

augmentationer  (ag-men-ta'shon-er),  n.  An 
officer  belonging  to  the  Augmentation  Court 
(which  see,  under  augmentation). 

Here  now  I speak  to  you  my  masters,  minters,  augmen- 
tationers.  Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI. , 1550. 


Arras  of  first  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington with  the  augmenta- 
tion granted  to  him,  viz..  Art 
Inescutcheon  of  England. 
(From  Boutelrs  “H 
ry.”) 


augmentative  (Ag-men'ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
augmentatif,  < LL.  as  if  * augmentations,  < aug- 
mentare, pp.  augmentatus : see  augment,  v.] 

1.  a.  1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  aug- 
menting.— 2.  In  gram.,  expressing  augmenta- 
tion or  increase  in  the  force  of  the  idea  con- 
veyed: applied  both  to  words  and  to  affixes 
which  effect  this. 

n.  n.  A word  formed  to  express  increased 
intensity  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  it,  or  an  affix 
which  selves  this  purpose. 

Also  augmentkse. 

augmentatively  (sig-men'ta-tiv-li),  adv.  So 
as  to  augment  or  increase ; in  the  manner  of  an 
augment. 

augmenter  (ag-men'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  augments. 

augmentive  (ag-men'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  aug- 
ment + -ive.]  Same  as  augmentative. 
augmentless  (ag'ment-les),  a.  [<  augment  + 
-leas.]  Without  an  augment.  Amer.  Jour. 
Philol,,  VI.  276. 

augoert,  augret,  «•  Obsolete  spellings  of  auger. 
au  gratin  (6  gra-taii').  [F.]  With  the  burnt 
♦part:  done  brown. 

augrimt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  algorism. 
augrim-stonest,  pi.  Stones  used  as  counters 
in  arithmetical  calculations,  some  standing  for 
units,  others  for  tens,  etc. 

His  augrim-stoones,  leyen  faire  apart. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale. 

Augsburg  Confession.  See  confession. 
augur  (a'ger),  n.  [<  ME.  augur,  < L.  augur,  ear- 
lier auger,  of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps  < aids,  a 
bird  (cf.  au-spex  and  au-cupation),  + -gut;  con- 
nected with  garrire,  talk,  chatter.]  1.  Among 
the  ancient  Romans,  a functionary  whose  duty 
it  was  to  observe  and  to  interpret,  according  to 
traditional  rules,  the 
auspices,  or  reputed 
natural  signs  concern- 
ing future  events. 

These  auspices  were  stud- 
ied, withafixedeeremonial, 
in  the  following  classes  of 
phenomena : (1)  signs  from 
the  heavens,  including 
thunder  and  lightning,  and 
other  meteorological  mani- 
festations; (2)  signs  from 
the  direction  of  flight  or 
the  various  cries  of  birds  ; 

(3)  signs  from  the  manner 
of  eating  of  domestic  hens 
kept  for  this  purpose  ; (4) 
signs  from  the  movements 
and  attitudes  of  animals  ; 

(5)  evil  omens  from  various 
fortuitous  incidents,  such 
as  the  fall  of  any  object, 
the  gnawing  of  a mouse, 
the  creaking  of  a chair, 
etc.,  occurring  during  the 
augural  ceremonies,  or 
when  these  were  about  to  begin.  The  official  or  public 
augurs,  who  constituted  a college,  probably  founded  by 
Numa,  were  originally  three  in  number.  By  the  time  of 
Tarquin  they  had  been  increased  to  six.  After  300  B.  c. 
the  number  became  nine,  of  whom  five  must  be  plebeians. 
Sulla  made  the  number  fifteen ; Julius  Ca?sar,  sixteen,  not 
including  his  own  official  membership  in  his  character  of 
perpetual  chief  priest  and  dictator ; and  toward  the  close 
of  the  empire  the  number  was  still  further  increased. 
The  augurs  wore  the  sacerdotal  praitexta,  or  toga  with  a 
broad  purple  border,  and  their  distinctive  emblem  was 
the  curved  rod  called  the  lituus,  with  which  they  marked 
out  the  limits  of  the  templum  or  boundary  within  which 
the  omens  with  which  they  had  to  do  were  to  be  observed. 
Before  any  public  business  or  ceremony  was  undertaken 
the  augurs  decided  whether  the  auspices  were  propitious, 
or  whether  unfavorable  omens  demanded  interruption  or 
delay ; they  conducted  the  inauguration  or  exauguration 
of  priests,  temples,  and  places,  such  as  new  settlements, 
and  fixed  the  times  of  movable  festivals.  In  the  engrav- 
ing, the  figure  holds  the  lituus  in  his  right  hand,  while 
one  of  the  sacred  fowls  appears  at  his  feet. 

Hence  — 2.  One  who  pretends  to  foretell  future 
events  by  omens;  a soothsayer;  a prophet; 
one  who  bodes,  forebodes,  or  portends. 

Augur  of  ill,  whose  tongue  was  never  found 
Without  a priestly  curse  or  boding  sound. 

Dryden,  Iliad,  i.  155. 

[=  F.  augur er  = Sp.  Pg.  au- 
augurare,  < L.  augurari;  from  the 
noun.]  I.  irans.  1.  To  prognosticate  from 
signs,  omens,  or  indications;  predict;  antici- 
pate : with  a personal  subject. 

I did  augur  all  this  to  him  beforehand. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

I augur  everything  from  the  approbation  the  proposal 
has  met  with.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

2.  To  betoken ; forebode : with  a non-personal 
cr  impersonal  subject. 

Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear ; 

Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  11. 
= Syn.  2.  To  portend,  presage,  foreshadow,  be  ominous  of. 


(From 


Augur. 

i Roman  bas-relief. ) 


augur  (a'ger),  v. 
gurar  = It.  augi 


augur 
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aulacanthid 


n.  intram.  1.  To  conjecture  from  signs  or 
omens. 

My  power’s  a crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  tlie  full.  Shdk.,  A.  and  C.,  iL  1. 
2.  To  be  a sign ; bode : witlr  well  or  ill. 

It  augurs  ill  for  an  undertaking  ...  to  find  such  dis- 
sensions in  headquarters.  W.  Belsham , Hist.  Eng. 

augural  (&'gu-ral),  a.  [<  L.  auguralis,  pertain- 
ing to  an  augur,  < augur,  augur.]  Pertaining 
to  an  augur,  or  to  the  duties  or  profession  of  an 
augur ; of  or  pertainiug  to  divination ; ominous : 
as,  “portents  augural,”  Cowper. 
augurate'  t (a'gu-rat),  v.  t.  or  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
augurated,  ppr.  augurating.  [<  L.  auguratus, 
pp.  of  augurari,  augur:  see  augur,  v.,  and -ate2.] 
To  conjecture  or  foretell  by  augury : predict ; 
act  as  an  augur. 

I augurated  truly  the  improvement  they  would  receive 
this  way.  Warburton , To  Hurd,  Letters,  cii. 

augurate2  (a'gu-rat),  n.  [<  L.  auguratus,  the 
office  of  augur,  < augur:  see  augur,  n.,  and 
-ate3.]  The  office  of  augur;  augurship. 
augurationt  (a-gu-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  augura- 
tio(n-),  < augurari,  pp.  auguratus,  augur:  see 
augur,  v.]  The  practice  of  augury,  or  the  fore- 
telling of  events  by  signs  or  omens:  as,  “tri- 
pudiary  augurations,”  Sir  T.  Browne,  Yulg. 
Err.,  i.  11. 

augureH,  n.  [For  * auger,  for  *algere,  appar.  < 
D.  aalgeer,  aalgcr,  elger,  < aal  (=  E.  eel)  + -ger 
(=  AS.  gar),  a spear:  see  gar1,  gore2.']  An 
eel-spear. 

augure2t,  n.  [Also  augur,  < OF.  augure,  < L. 
augurium  : see  augury .]  Augury, 
augurert  (a'ger-er),  n.  An  augur.  Shale. 
ailgurial  (a-gu'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  augurialis,  col- 
lateral form  of  auguralis : see  augural.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  augurs  or  augury;  augural. 

As  for  the  divination  or  decision  from  the  staff,  it  is  an 
augurial  relic.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

augurismt  (a'ger-izm),  n.  [<  augur  + -ism.] 
Augury. 

auguristt  (a'ger-ist),  n.  [<  augur  + -1st.  Cf. 
augurize.]  An  augur. 

augurizet  (fi'ger-iz),  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  augur  + -ise.] 
To  augur  ; act  as  an  augur, 
auguroust  (&'ger-us),  a.  [<  augur  + -ous.] 
Predicting;  foretelling;  foreboding. 

Presaging  in  their  augurous  hearts. 

Chapman , Iliad,  xviii.  191. 
augurship  (a'ger-ship),  n.  [<  augur  + -ship.] 
The  office  or  period  of  office  of  an  augur, 
augury  (a'gu-ri),  n. ; pi.  auguries  (-riz).  [<  ME. 
augury,  < OF.  augurie  (ME.  also  augure,  < OF. 
augure)  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  augurio,  < L.  augurium, 
divination,  prognostication,  omen,  < augur,  au- 
gur: see  augur,  ».]  1.  The  art  or  practice  of 

foretelling  events  by  signs  or  omens. 

She  knew  by  augury  divine. 

Swift , Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
The  throne  and  sceptre  of  Ithaca  were  to  be  disposed 
by  augury , by  the  will  of  Jove,  signified  by  some  omen. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  571. 

2.  That  which  forebodes ; that  from  which  a 
prediction  is  drawn;  an  omen  or  significant 
token. 

Sad  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  441. 
I hail  this  interchange  of  sentiment  ...  as  an  augury 
that  . . . the  peace  and  friendship  which  now  exist  be- 
tween the  two  nations  will  be  . . . perpetual. 

Lincoln , in  Raymond,  p.  462. 

3.  Figuratively,  indication ; presage ; promise. 
His  diligence  at  school  . . . gave  augury  of  his  future 

accomplishments.  Sumner , John  Pickering. 

=Syn.  Portent , Sign,  etc.  See  omen. 
august1  (a-gust'),  a.  [=  F.  auguste  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  augusto,  < L.  augustus,  venerable,  worthy  of 
honor  (assumed  as  a title  by  Octavius  Caesar 
and  his  successors),  perhaps  orig.  ‘ consecrated 
by  augury,’  < augur,  augur  (cf.  robust,  < L.  ro- 
bustus,  < robur) ; but  usually  associated  with 
augere,  increase,  extol:  see  auction.]  1.  In- 
spiring reverence  and  admiration ; majestic  ; 
solemnly  grand  or  stately;  sublime;  magnifi- 
cent; imposing. 

There  is  on  earth  a yet  auguster  thing, 

Veiled  though  it  be,  than  parliament  or  king. 

Wither. 

That  august  face  of  Truth.  Whittier,  Eve  of  Election. 
This  was  an  extensive  and  magnificent  structure,  the 
creation  of  the  prince’s  own  eccentric  yet  august  taste. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  339. 

2.  Venerable;  worshipful;  eminent.  =Syn.  State- 
ly, etc.  (see  majestic ),  awful,  imposing. 

August2  (a'gust),  n.  [<  ME.  August,  Augst,  also 
Aust,  after  OF.  Aoust,  mod.  F.  Aout  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  Agosto  = T).  Augustus  =G.  Dan.  August =Sw. 
Augusti  = Kuss.  Avgustu  = Or.  Avyoveroc,  < L. 


Augustus  (so.  mensis,  month),  August;  so  named 
by  the  emperor  Augustus  Caesar  (see  august1)  in 
his  own  honor,  following  the  example  of  Julius 
Caesar,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  preceding 
month,  July.  The  earlier  name  of  August  was 
Sextilis  (<  sextus  = E.  sixth,  it  being  the  sixth 
month  in  the  old  calendar) . ] The  eighth  month 
of  the  year,  containing  thirty-one  days,  reckon- 
ed the  first  month  of  autumn  in  Great  Britain, 
but  the  last  of  summer  in  the  United  States. 
See  month. 

august2  (a'gust),  v.  t.  [=  F.  aouter,  ripen,  = 
Sp.  agostar,  be  parched,  dial,  plow  land  in 
August,  pasture  cattle  on  stubble  in  sum- 
mer (see  agostadero) ; from  August 2,  «.]  1+. 

To  make  brown  or  sunburnt.  Evelyn. — 2.  To 
ripen;  bring  to  fruition.  [Poetical.] 

He  for  . . . dear  nations  toiled, 

And  augusied  man’s  heavenly  hopes. 

Bailey,  Mystic,  1.  55.  (iV.  E.  Z>.) 

augusta  (a-gus'ta),  n.  [See  august1.]  A name 
given  in  Central  America  to  a valuable  timber- 
tree,  the  botanical  relations  of  which  are  un- 
known. 

augustal  (a-gus'tal),  n.  [<  L.  Augustalis,  relat- 
ing to  Augustus,  the  title  assumed  by  the  em- 
perors, < augustus,  venerable  : see  august1.]  1. 
Under  the  ancient  Roman  empire  : (a)  A priest 
of  the  lares  at  the  cross-roads,  an  office  first 
established  by  Augustus.  (6)  A priest  of  a 
college  or  brotherhood  ( sodales  Augustales)  of 
members  of  the  imperial  house  and  some  other 
persons  of  high  rank,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
maintain  the  religious  rites  of  the  Julian  fam- 
ily: instituted  by  Tiberius,  (c)  A member  of  a 
private  college  or  corporation,  of  which  there 
were  many  in  Rome  and  throughout  the  prov- 
inces, formed  to  do  reverence,  by  religious 
ceremonies  and  otherwise,  to  the  memory  of 
Augustus,  and,  at  a later  date,  to  pay  divine 
honors  to  the  reigning  emperor  also.  The  office 
of  augustal  became  hereditary,  aud  carried  with  it  the 
assessment  of  certain  public  dues,  and  the  giving  to  the 
public  of  stated  feasts  and  shows.  The  augustals  wore  dis- 
tinctive ornaments,  had  places  of  honor  in  the  theaters, 
and  enjoyed  other  privileges.  (<J)  Under  the  early 
empire,  a general  name  for  subaltern  officers 
of  the  legion. — 2.  The  name  of  an  Italian  gold 

coin,  weigh- 
ing from  30 
to  40  grains, 
issued  in 
the  thirteenth 
century  by 
the  emperor 
Frederick  II. 
as  king  of  Si- 
cily. It  bears 
a resemblance  to  gold  coins  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man empire. 

augustalis  (a-gus-ta'lis),  n. ; pi.  augustales 

*(-lez).  Same  as  augustal,  2. 

Augustan  (a-gus'tan),  a.  [<  L.  Augustanus, 
pertaining  to  Augustus,  or  to  cities  named 
Augusta ; see  August2.]  1 . Pertaining  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus  (31  B.  o.  to  A.  D.  14) : as, 
the  Augustan  age.  The  Augustan  age  was  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  Homan  literature ; hence  the  phrase 
has  been  applied  by  analogy  to  similar  periods  in  the  lit- 
erary history  of  other  countries.  Thus  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  French  litera- 
ture, while  that  of  Queen  Anne  has  received  this  distinc- 
tion in  English. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  town  Augusta  Vindelico- 
rum,  now  Augsburg,  in  Bavaria:  as,  the  Au- 
gustan Confession,  commonly  called  the  Augs- 

*burg  Confession.  See  confession. 

Augustin,  Augustine  (a-gus'tin  or  a'gus-tin), 
n.  [<  L.  Augustinus,  a proper  name,  < Augus- 
tus, name  of  Roman  emperors:  see  August2. 
The  name  Austin  is  a contraction  of  Augustin.] 
A name  formerly  given  to  a member  of  one  of 
the  monastic  fraternities  following  the  rule 

of  St.  Augustine.  See  Augustinian Augustine 

disputation,  a disputation  formerly  held  at  Oxford  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Augustine. 

Augustinian  (a-gus-tin'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Augustinus,  Augustine.]  1.  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  St.  Augustine  or  his  doctrines,  or 
to  the  order  of  monks  following  his  rule. 

II.  n.  1.  A member  of  one  of  several  reli- 
gious orders  deriving  their  name  and  rule  from 
St.  Augustine.  The  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine, 
or  Austin  Canons,  were  introduced  into  Great  Britain  soon 
after  1100,  and  had  houses  at  Pontefract,  Scone,  Holyrood, 
etc.  The  hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  or  Austin  Friars,  now 
known  as  Augustinians,  form  one  of  the  four  mendicant 
orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; they  were  gathered 
into  one  body  from  several  congregations  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  A reformed  branch  of  this  order  is 
known  as  the  barefooted  Augustinians.  There  have  also 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Augustal,  in  the  British  Museum.  (Size  of  the 
original.) 


been  various  congregations  of  nuns  called  by  this  name ; 
and  many  others  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  as  the 
Hospital  Sisters  of  the  HOtel-Hieu  in  France,  Canada,  etc. 
2.  In  theol.,  one  who  adopts  the  views  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, especially  his  doctrines  of  predestina- 
tion and  irresistible  grace.  See  grace.—  3.  One 
of  a sect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  main- 
tained that  the  gates  of  heaven  will  not  be  open 
till  the  general  resurrection. 

Augustinianism  (a-gus-tiu'i-an-izm),  n.  [< 
Augustinian  + -ism.]  1.  The  "doctrines  of  St. 
Augustine. — 2.  The  rules  and  practice  of  the 
Augustinians. 

augustly  (fi-gust'li),  adv.  In  an  august  man- 
ner; majestically. 

augustness  (a-gust'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  august;  dignity  of  mien;  grandeur; 
magnificence. 

He  was  daunted  at  the  augustness  of  such  an  assembly. 

Shaftesbury. 

auk1  (ak),  n.  [Also  written  awk,  E.  dial,  all:,  < 
Icel.  alka,  allca  = Sw.  allca  — Dan.  Norw.  alke; 
> NL.  A lea,  q.  v.]  A diving  bird  belonging  to 
the  family  Alcidse  and  the  order  Pygopodes, 
characterized  by  having  3 toes,  webbed  feet, 
and  short  wings  and  tail.  Originally  the  name  was 
specifically  applied  to  the  great  auk,  or  garefowl,  Alca 
impennis,  which  became  extinct  about  1844,  notable  as  the 
largest  bird  of  the  family  and  the  only  one  deprived  of  the 
power  of  flight  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  its  wings, 
though  these  were  as  perfectly  formed  as  in  other  birds. 
It  was  about  30  inches  long,  the  length  of  the  wing  being 
only  about  6 inches.  Its  color  was  black  above,  white  be- 
low, with  a white  spot  before  the  eye.  It  abounded  on 
both  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
arctic  circle,  and  south  on  the  American  side  to  Massa- 
chusetts. The  name  came  to  be  also  specifically  applied 
to  the  razor-billed  auk,  Alca  or  Utamania  torda , a simi- 
lar but  much  smaller  species,  about  15  inches  long,  with 
a white  line  instead  of  a spot  before  the  eye ; and  finally, 
as  a book-name,  it  was  made  synonymous  with  Aleidoc. 
Several  North  Pacific  species  still  bear  the  name,  as  the 
rhinoceros  auk  ( Ceratorhina  monocerata),  the  crested  auk 
(Simorhynchus  cristatellus),  etc. ; but  other  special  names 
are  usually  found  for  most  of  the  birds  of  this  family,  as 
puffin,  murre,  guillemot,  dovekie,  aulclet,  etc.  There  are 
about  24  species  belonging  to  the  family.  See  Alca , Al- 
ddee. 

auk2t,  a.  Same  as  awk1. 

auklet  (ak'let),  n.  [<  auk  + dim.  -let.]  A lit- 
tle auk.  Specifically  applied  to  several  small  species  of 


Crested  Auklet  ( Simorhyitchus  cristatellus ). 


Alcidat , of  the  genera  Simorhynchus , Ombria,  and  Pty- 
chorhamphus,  as  the  crested  auklet,  Simorhynchus  cris- 
tatellus; the  parrakeet  auklet,  Ombria  psittacula;  the 
Aleutian  auklet,  Ptychorhamphus  aleuticus. 
aul  (al),  n.  [E.  dial.,  a reduction  of  alder1.] 
The  alder. 

When  the  bud  of  the  aul  is  as  big  as  the  trout’s  eye, 
Then  that  fish  is  in  season  in  the  river  Wye. 

Local  Eng.  proverb. 

aula  (a'lii),  n. ; pi.  aulas  (-le).  [L.,  a hall,  a 

court,  < Or.  avh),  a hall,  a court,  orig.  an  open 
conrt,  prob.  as  being  open  to  the  air,  < ayvai, 
blow : see  air1,  aura,  and  asthma  ; cf.  abide , a 
pipe,  flute.]  1.  A court  or  hall. — 2.  [NL.] 
In  anat.,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain,  corresponding  to  the  cavity 
of  the  primitive  prosencephalon;  a mesal  por- 
tion of  the  common  ventricular  cavity  of  the 
brain;  in  the  amphibian  brain,  the  ventricle  of 
the  unpaired  cerebral  rudiment. — 3.  [NL.]  In 
zoijl.,  the  cavity  of  a colony  of  infusorians,  as 
members  of  Volvox  or  Eudorina.  A.  Hyatt. — 
Aula  Regia  or  Regis  (Royal  or  King’s  Court),  a court 
established  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  his  own  hall, 
whence  the  name.  It  was  composed  of  the  great  officers 
of  state  resident  in  the  palace,  of  the  king’s  justiciars,  and 
the  greater  barons.  It  formed  an  advisory  body  consulted 
by  the  king  in  matters  of  great  importance.  Also  called 
Curia  Regis.  See  curia,  2. 

Aulacantha  (a-la-kan'tha),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aiiWf,  pipe,  tube,  + auavba,  a spine.]  A genus 
of  radiolarians,  representing  a peculiar  family, 
the  Aulacanthid ce.  Haeckel,  1860. 
aulacanthid  (a-la-kan'thid),  n.  A radiolarian 
of  the  family  Auiacanlludw. 


AulacanthidcS 
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Aulacanthidse  (a-la-kan'thi-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Aulacantha  + -Ida:. ] A family  of  tripyleans 
or  acantharian  radiolarians,  with  a skeleton 
consisting  of  a superficial  pallium  of  five  tan- 
gential tubes  and  a number  of  strong  radial 
spicules,  simple  or  branched,  which  pierce  the 
mantle.  They  are  deep-sea  organisms,  and  are  divided 
into  a number  of  genera,  as  Aulacantha , Aulospathis, 
Aulocaphis , Aulodench’um,  etc.  Haeckel. 

aulacode  (a'la-kod),  n.  [<  Aulacodus.]  A spiny 
ground-rat  of  the  genus  Aulacodus. 

Aulacodus  (H-la-ko'dus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  oiXof,  a 
furrow,  + doovc,  tooth.]  1.  A genus  of  rodents, 

of  the  family 
Octodontidce 
and  subfami- 
ly Ecliimyi- 
nce,  including 
one  African 
species,  A. 
swinderianus, 
Swinder’s  au- 
lacode, the 
ground-pig.  it 

Ground-pig  [Aulacodus  swinderianus).  jg  a Jarge  bur- 
rowing animal, 

about  2 feet  long,  with  a stout  body,  short  limbs,  ears,  and 
tail,  flattened  and  channeled  bristly  hairs  like  spines,  and 
triply  grooved  teeth. 

2.  A genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Esch- 
scholts,  1822. 
aulse,  n.  Plural  of  aula. 
aulariail  (a-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  aularis, 

< L.  aula,  hall.]  I.  a.  Relating  to  a hall. 

II.  ft.  At  English  universities,  especially  Ox- 
ford, a member  of  a hall,  as  distinguished  from 
a collegian. 

aulary  (8,'la-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  aularis:  see  aula- 
rian .]  Same  as  aularian. 
aulatela  (a-la-te'la),  TO.;  pi.  aulatelce  (-le). 
[NL.,  irreg.  < aula  (see  a.ula)  + L.  tela,  a web.] 
In  anat.,  the  atrophied  or  membranous  roof  of 
the  aula.  See  aula,  2. 
aulbet,  to.  An  obsolete  form  of  all)  1. 
auld  (aid),  a.  [Sc.,  = E.  old,  q.  v.]  Old. 

Take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

Quoted  in  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Auld  birkie.  See  birkie.— Auld  lang  syne.  [Auld  = E. 
old;  lang  = E.  long;  syne  = E.  since:  see  syne. ] A Scotch 
phrase  denoting  days  or  times  long  since  past,  especially 
happy  times.— Auld  wives’  tongues,  an  old  name  of  the 
asp,  Populus  tremula.  “This  tree  is  the  matter  whereof 
women’s  toongs  were  made,  as  the  poets  and  some  others 
report,  which  seldom  cease  wagging.”  Gerard. 
Auldana  (sll-da'na),  to.  An  Australian  red  wine, 
auld-farand,  auld-farrant  (ald-fa'rand,  -rant), 
a.  [Sc.,  < auld  + far and. ] Having  the  ways 
or  thoughts  of  an  old  person;  resembling  an 
old  or  at  least  a grown-up  person ; hence,  saga- 
cious ; wily ; knowing  more  than  was  expected : 
most  frequently  applied  to  children.  [Scotch.] 
anlen  (a'len),  a.  [E.  dial.,  a reduction  of  al- 
dern.  Cf.  aul.]  Aldern ; of  alder.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
ailletes  (a-le'tez),  to.  ; pi.  auletai  (-tl).  [Gr. 
aih irr/r,  < avleiv,  play  on  the  flute,  < avloe,  a 
flute,  a pipe,  tube,  < drjvac,  blow.  Cf.  aula.)]  In 
ancient  Greece,  a flute-player. 

Before  him  on  the  right  stands  an  auletes. 

Cat.  of  Vases  in  Brit.  Museum , II.  86. 

auletic  (a-let'ik),  a.  [<  L.  auleticus,  < Gr.  ai/b?- 
tik6 f,  of  or  for  the  flute  (cf.  avXyri/ f,  a flute- 
player),  < av?.eiv,  play  on  the  flute : see  auletes.] 
Pertaining  to  instruments  of  the  flute  land. 

It  is  true  that  the  ancients  also  had  an  instrumental 
music  separate  from  poetry;  but  while  this  in  modem 
times  has  been  coming  more  and  more  to  be  the  crown  of 
musical  art,  it  was  confined  in  antiquity  to  the  kitharistic 
and  auletic  nomes.  J.  Hadley , Essays,  p.  90. 


auletris  (a-le'tris),  to.  ; pi.  auletrides  (-tri-dez). 
[Gr.  av/j/Tfiic.  fem.  of  av/.rp-i/;:  see  auletes.]  In 


ancient  Greece,  a fe- 
male flute-player. 

In  the  centre  an  auletris , 
looking  to  the  right,  playing 
on  the  double  flute. 

Cat.  of  Vases  in  Brit. 

[Museum,  II.  15. 

aulic  (a'lik),  a.  anti  n. 
[<  L.  aulicus,  < Gr.  avTa- 
koc,  of  the  court,  < av? 1?/, 
court:  see  aula.]  I.  a. 
1 . Pertaining  to  a royal 
court.  In  the  old  German 
empire,  the  Aulic  Council  was 
the  personal  council  of  the 
emperor,  and  one  of  the  two 
supreme  courts  of  the  em- 
pire which  decided  without 
appeal.  It  was  instituted 
about  1502,  and  organized 
under  a definite  constitution 
In  1559,  modified  in  1654.  It 


Auletris. — Performer  on  the 
double  flute  or  diaulos.  (From 
a Greek  red-figured  vase  ; 5th 
century  B.  C.) 


finally  consisted  of  a president,  a vice-president,  and 
eighteen  councilors,  six  of  whom  were  Protestants ; the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  latter  could  not  be  set  aside  by 
the  others.  The  Aulic  Council  ceased  to  exist  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  German  empire  in  1806.  The  title  is  now 
given  to  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Also  aulical. 

2.  [<  aula,  2.]  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
aula.  Wilder. 

II.  to.  Formerly,  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  ceremony  of  conferring  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  theology,  including  a harangue  by  the 
chancellor  and  a disputation  upon  a thesis 
written  and  defended  by  the  candidate : so 
called  because  it  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  archbishopric. 

aulical  (£t'li-kal),  a.  Same  as  aulic,  1. 
aulicism  (a'li-sizm),  «.  [<  aulic  + -ism.]  A 

courtly  phrase  or  expression, 
aulin  (&Tin),  to.  [Also  written  allin,  alien,  al- 
lan  ; according  to  Edmonston  ( Shetland  Gloss. ) 

< Icel.  “ alinn,  a parasite  ” (cf . the  specific  name 
parasiticus),  prop,  one  fed,  being  pp.  of  ala, 
bear,  nourish,  feed:  see  alio1  and  all.]  The 
arctic  gull,  Stercorarius  parasiticus,  also  call- 
ed dirty-alien,  scouty-aulin  or  aulin-scouty,  and 
skait-bird.  See  scouty-aulin  and  skait-bird. 

aulin-SCOUty  (a'lin-skou//ti),  to.  Same  as  aulin. 
auliplexus  (a-li-plek'sus),  n. ; pi.  auliplexus  or 
auliplexuses  (-ez).  [NL.,  < aula,  2,  + plexus.] 

In  anat.,  the  aulic  portion  of  the  diaplexus ; 
that  part  of  the  choroid  plexus  which  i3  in  the 
aula.  See  aula,  2.  Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat. 
Tech.,  p.  473. 

aulmonieret,  ».  See  aumoniere. 
aulnt,  to.  See  aune. 
aulnaget,  TO.  See  alnage. 
aulnagert,  TO.  See  alnager. 
aulophyte  (a/ lo-fit),  TO.  [<  Gr.  avloc,  a pipe, 
tube,  + fvriiv,  a plant.]  A plant  living  within 
another,  but  chiefly  for  shelter,  not  parasiti- 
cally,  as  some  minute  algae. 

Aulopora  (a-lop'o-ra),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aii?.6c,  a 
pipe,  + tt<5 pof,  a pore.]  A genus  of  fossil  sclero- 
dermatous corals,  of  the  group  Tabulata,  giv- 
ing name  to  a family  Auloporidse. 
aulorhynchid  (a-lo-ring'kid),  TO.  A fish  of  the 
family  Aulorhynchidce. 

Aulorhynchidse  (a-lo-ring'ki-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Aulorhynchus  + -idee.]  A family  of  hemi- 
branchiate  fishes,  with  an  elongated  subcylin- 
drical  body,  elongated  tubiform  snout,  sides 
with  rows  of  bony  shields,  and  subthoraeic 
ventral  fins  having  a spine  and  four  rays  each. 

Aulorhynchus  (a-lo-ring'kus),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aiil.or,  a flute,  pipe,  + p'vyxoQ,  snout.]  A genus 
of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Aulorhynchidce. 
A.  Jlavidus,  the  only  known  species,  occurs  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Aulosphaera  (a-lo-sfe'ra),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ai/lof, 
a pipe,  + aipaipa,  sphere.]  A genus  of  radio- 
larians, typical  of  the  family  Aulosphceridce. 
Aulospharida  (a-lo-sfe'ri-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Aulosphcera  + -idee.]  A family  of  tripylean 
or  acantharian  radiolarians,  with  a fenestrated 
shell  composed  in  a peculiar  fashion  of  hollow 
tubes.  It  is  a group  of  several  deep-sea  gen- 
era, as  Aulosphaera,  Aulophlegma,  etc.  Haeckel. 
Aulostoma  (a-los'to-ma),  to.  [NL.  (prop.  fem. 
of  Aulostomus ; cf.  Aulostomus),  < Gr.  avloc,  a 
pipe,  + ardga,  mouth:  see  auletes  and  stoma.] 
A genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Aulo- 
stomidce. Also  Aulostomus. 

Aulostomatidae  (a/lo-sto-mat'i-de),  to.  pi. 
Same  as  Aulostomidce. 

aulostomid  (a-los'to-mid),  TO.  A fish  of  the 
family  Aulostomidce. 

Aulostomidse  (a-lo-sto'mi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Aulostoma  + -idee.]'  A family  of  hemibranchi- 
ate  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Aulostoma, 


Aulostomus  vale n tint. 


with  a long  compressed  body,  elongated  tubi- 
form snout,  imbricated  ctenoid  scales,  numer- 
ous dorsal  spines,  and  abdominal  spineless 
ventral  fins.  Several  species  are  known  as 
inhabitants  of  tropical  and  warm  seas.  Also 
Aulostomatidce. 

aulostomidau  (a-lo-sto'mi-dan),  a.  and  to.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Aulostomidce. 

II.  to.  A fish  of  the  family  Aulostomidce ; an 
aulostomid.  Sir  J.  Richardson. 

Aulostomus  (a-los'to-mus),  m.  [NL.,  masc. : 
see  Aulostoma.]  Same  as  Aulostoma. 


aura 

aum1  (am),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  elm.  [North. 
Eng.] 

aum"  (iim),  n.  See  aam. 

aum3  (am),  ft.  A dialectal  form  of  alum.  [North. 
Eng.] 

aum4,  to.  See  om. 

aumailf,  TO.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  amcl. 
aumbryt,  to.  An  obsolete  form  of  ambry. 
aumelett,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  omelet. 
aumenerH,  TO.  An  obsolete  form  of  almoner1. 
aumener2!,  TO.  An  obsolete  form  of  almoner 2. 
aumeryt,  TO.  An  obsolete  form  of  ambry. 
aumone  (a/mon),  to.  [<  F.  aumone,  < OF.  al- 
mosne,  < LL.  eleemosyna,  alms:  see  alms  and 
almoin.]  In  law,  alms. — Tenure  in  aumone,  a ten- 
ure  by  which  lands  are  given  in  alms  to  some  church  or 
religious  house. 

aumoniere,  aulmonier  (o-mo-ni-ar'),  to.  [F. : 
see  almoner 2.]  A pouch  or  purse,  often  richly 
embroidered,  carried  at  the  girdle  by  persons 
of  rank  during  the  middle  ages.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  a bag  or  pouch  similarly  worn  by 
women  at  the  present  day. 
aumuce,  n.  See  amice2. 
auncelt,  »•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ancel,  < ME. 
auncel,  auncelle,  aunselle,  also  auncere,  aunsere, 

< AF.  auncelle,  aunselle,  appar.  (by  mistaking 
the  initial  l for  the  article  V,  la)  for  *launcelle, 

< It.  lancella,  a little  balance,  dim.  of  lance,  a 
balance,  < L.  lanx,  acc.  lancem,  a plate,  a scale 
of  a balance : see  lance2,  launce2,  and  balance.] 
A kind  of  balance  for  weighing  anciently  used 
in  England,  apparently  that  variety  of  the 
steelyard  commonly  known  as  the  Danish  steel- 
yard, which  has  a movable  fulcrum  and  a fixed 
weight,  the  forefinger  often  serving  as  the  ful- 
cram.  It  was  very  inaccurate,  and  was  therefore  prohib- 
ited by  statute.  In  many  parts  of  England  the  term  aun- 
cel-wcight  is  still  used  to  signify  weight,  as  of  meat,  which 
has  been  estimated  by  the  hand  without  scales. 

aundert,  n.  A dialectal  form  of  under n. 
aundironf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  andiron. 
aune  (on),  n.  [F.,  < OF.  alne , ell:  see  alnage 
and  ell.']  A French  cloth-measure,  now  super- 
seded as  a standard  measure  by  the  meter. 

The  use  of  the  aune  metrique,  nouvelle,  or  usuellc,  equal 
to  1 J meters  or  47$  English  inches,  established  in  1812,  wa3 
forbidden  after  Jan.  1, 1840.  The  old  measure  of  this  name 
varied  at  different  places  : at  Rouen  it  was  the  same  as  the 
English  ell,  45  inches ; at  Paris,  46.8  inches ; at  Lyons,  47$ 
inches ; at  Calais,  68£  inches.  Formerly  auln. 

aunget,  aungelt,  to.  [ME.,  < OF.  ange,  angel : 
see  angel.]  Obsolete  forms  of  angel. 
aunt  (ant),  to.  [<  ME.  aunte,  aunt,  < OF.  ante, 
aunts  (F.  terete)  = Pr.  amda  = It.  dial,  amida, 
ameta,  < L.  amita , aunt ; ef.  Icel.  amma,  grand- 
mother: see  ammo1.  For  the  cliange  of  mi 
to  ref,  cf.  ant1.]  1.  The  sister  of  one’s  fathei 
or  mother ; also,  in  address  or  familiar  use, 
the  wife  of  one’s  uncle. — 2f.  Formerly  used 
hy  alumni  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  a title 
for  the  “ sister  university.”  N.  E.  D. — Sf.  An 
old  woman ; an  old  gossip. 

The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 

4t.  A procuress  ; a loose  woman. 

Summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  2. 

Aunt  Sally,  (a)  In  England,  a favorite  game  at  race- 
courses and  fairs.  A wooden  head  is  set  on  a pole,  and  a 
clay  pipe  is  placed  in  the  mouth  or  nose.  The  game  con- 
sists in  endeavoring  to  smash  the  pipe  by  throwing  sticks 
or  other  missiles  at  it.  ( b ) The  head  so  used, 
auntert,  n.  The  common  Middle  English  form 
of  adventure,  n. 

auntert,  auntret,  v.  i.  and  t.  The  common 

Middle  English  forms  of  adventure,  v. 

I wol  arise  and  auntre  it  by  my  fay. 

Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  290. 

auntie,  re.  See  aunty. 

auntroust,  a.  The  common  Middle  English 
form  of  adventurous.  Chaucer. 
aunty,  auntie  (an'ti),  re.  Familiar  diminutive 
^forms  of  aunt. 

aura1  (a'ra),  re.  [L.,  a breeze,  a breath  of  air, 
the  air,  C Gr.  avpa,  air  in  motion,  a breeze, 

< atjvai , breathe,  blow.  Cf.  aula,  and  see  air1.] 
1.  A supposed  influence,  force,  or  imponder- 
able matter  proceeding  from  a body  and  sur- 
rounding it  as  an  atmosphere  ; specifically,  an 
imponderable  substance  supposed  to  emanate 
from  all  living  things,  to  consist  of  the  subtle 
essence  of  the  individual,  and  to  be  a means 
of  manifesting  what  is  called  animal  mag- 
netism, and  also  a medium  for  the  operation 
of  alleged  mesmeric,  clairvoyant,  and  somnam- 
bulic powers.  Also  called  nerve-aura,  or  ner- 
vaura.  Hence  — 2.  Figuratively,  atmosphere; 
air ; character,  etc. 


aura 

He  [Rossetti]  appreciated  to  a generous  extent  the 
poetry  of  present  younger  writers,  but  failed  to  see  in 
nine-tenths  of  it  any  of  that  originality  and  individual 
aura  that  characterize  work  that  will  stand  the  stress  of 
time.  W.  Sharp,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  p.  35. 

The  personal  aura  which  surrounded  him  [S.  Bowles] 
in  social  intercourse  was  nowhere  more  potent  than  with 
his  young  men  in  the  office. 

Charles  O.  Whiting,  in  Merriam’s  Life  of  Bowles,  II.  69. 
3.  A peculiar  sensation  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  a current  of  air.  See  epileptic  aura , 
below.— Electric  aura,  a supposed  electric  fluid  ema- 
nating from  an  electrified  body,  and  forming  a sort  of  at- 
mosphere around  it.  Also  called  electric  atmosphere. — 
Epileptic  aura  (aura  epileptica),  primarily,  a sensation 
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auricular 


typical  of  the  family  Aureliidce , characterized 
by  having  branched  radial  vessels  and  the  edge 
of  the  disk  fringed  with  small  tentacles.  A.  au- 
rita  is  the  type-species,  found  in  European  seas,  the  old 
Medusa  aurita  of  Linnseus.  A.  fiavidula  occurs  on  the 
coast  of  North  America.  The  name  is  synonymous  with  au  revoir  (o  re-VWOr') 
Medusa  regarded  as  a genus  and  in  its  most  restricted  voir,  < L.  reviderc 
sense.  ’ ’ 


under  the  empire  till  the  reign  of  Constantine 
I.,  who  substituted  for  it  the  gold  solidus,  in 

1 * 41 reus  weighed  about  120  grains 

Its  weight  and  standard  were 


In  the  study  of  the  sunfish  ( Aurelia ) we  are  able  to  see 
plainly  the  prominent  differences  between  jelly-fishes  as 
a group  and  polyps  as  a group. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  July,  1878,  p.  318. 
3.  The  adult  state  of  any  medusa,  or  the  per- 

r v r r iy>  ^ fected  stage  of  a medusiform  zooid. 

of  a current  of  air  rising  from  some  part  of  the  body  to  aurelian  (a-re'lyan),  a.  and  n.  [X  aurelia,  1,  + 


the  head,  preceding  an  attack  of  epilepsy ; in  a more  gen 
eral  sense,  any  disturbance  of  consciousness  or  local  mo- 
tor symptoms  immediately  preceding  an  epileptic  spasm, 
— Hysteric  aura,  a similar  sensation  preceding  an  at- 
tack of  hysteria. 

aura2  (a'ra),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  adapted  (with  ref. 
to  aura*-)  from  a S.  Amor,  native  name.  The 
form  ouroua  is  given  by  Barrere  as  the  native 


an.']  I.f  a.  In  entom.,  like  or  pertaining  to 
the  aurelia : as,  the  aurelian  form  of  an  insect. 


and  was  worth  about  $5.02. 
afterward  reduced. 

[F. : au  (see  au2)',  re- 
see  again,  < re-,  again,  + 
videre,  see : lit.  to  the  reseeing  (inf.  used  as 
n.).]  TJntil  we  meet  again;  good-by  for  the 
present. 

auri-argentiferous  (a/ri - iir - jen -tif'e- rus),  a. 
[<  L.  aurum,  gold,  + argentum,  silver,  + ferre  = 
E .bear1:  see  aurum  and  argentiferous.]  Bear- 
ing or  containing  both  gold  and  silver. 

There  are  found  in  the  lower  levels  pockets  of  auri - 
argentiferous  ore.  /,.  Hamilton , Mex.  Handbook,  p.  128. 


name  in  Guiana.]  An  old  native  name  of  any  Aureliidse  (a-re-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aurelia, 
South  American  vulture  excepting  the  condor ; 2,  + -idle.]  A family  of  pelagic  Discophora, 
an  urubu,  tzopilotl,  gallinazo,  turkey-buzzard,  containing  the  genus  Aurelia. 
or  carrion-crow,  it  was  early  Latinized  in  the  form  aureola  (a-re'o-lii),  n.  [L.,  fern,  of  aureolas,  of 
reytna  auranztn,  was  adopted  by  Linnssus  as  the  specific  gold,  dim.  of  aureus,  of  gold,  < aurum,  gold: 


n.  n.  An  entomologist  devoted  to  the  study  auric1  (a'rik),  a.  [<  L.  aurum,  gold  (see  aurum), 
of  lepidopterous  insects  only. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  Aurclians,  as  the  students 
of  Lepidoptera  were  then  [1853]  termed. 

J.  0.  Westwood,  1883. 


name  of  his  Vultur  aura,  and  is  now  used  as  the  specific 
name  of  the  turkey-buzzard,  Cathartes  aura.  See  cut 
under  Cathartes. 

aural1  (a'ral),  a.  [<  L.  aura  (see  aura1)  + -al.] 
Pertaining  to  the  air  or  to  an  aura. 
aural2  (a'ral),  a.  [<  L.  auris , = E.  ear1,  + -al.] 
1.  Relating  to  the  ear:  as,  the  aural  orifice; 
aural  surgery. — 2.  Perceived  by  the  ear; 
learned  by  hearing ; auricular. 

That  aural  acquaintance  with  Latin  phrases  which  the 
unlearned  might  pick  up  from  pulpit  quotations  con- 
stantly interpreted  by  the  preacher,  could  help  them  little 
^when  they  saw  written  Latin.  George  Eliot,  Romola,  lxiii. 

auramine  (a/ra-min),  n.  [<  aurum  + amine.'] 
A coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  it  is  the  hydro- 
chlorid  of  tetra-methyl-diamido-benzo-phenon-imide.  It 
* yields  a pure  and  brilliant  yellow  on  cotton,  wool,  and  silk. 

aurantia  (a-ran'shi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < aurantium , 
an  orange : see  orange.]  An  acid  coal-tar  color, 
used  in  dyeing.  It  is  the  ammonium  salt  of  hexa-nitro- 
diphenylamine,  used  largely  in  coloring  leather  an  orange- 
coJor,  and  to  a limited  extent  in  dyeing  wool  and  silk. 
It  is  said  to  cause  skin-eruptions. 

Aurantiacese  (a-ran-ti-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
aurantium , an  orange  (s ee‘ orange),  + -acece.l 
See  Aurantiece. 

aurantiaceous  (&-ran-ti-a'shius),  a.  [<  NL. 
aurantiaceus : see  above.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Aurantiacece. 

Aurantieae  (ft-ran-ti'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < auran- 
tium (see  orange)  + -em.]  A tribe  of  the  fam- 
ily Rutacese,  trees  or  shrubs,  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  family  by  their  perfect 
flowers  and  by  their  fruit,  a large  berry  with 
exalbuminous  seeds.  It  has  often  been  classed  as  a 
distinct  family,  the  Aurantiacete.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  genera,  indigenous  to  tropical  Asia,  of  which  the 
most  familiar  are  Citrus,  yielding  the  orange,  etc. ; Li- 
monin  (which  see);  and  Belou,  the  bhel-tree. 

aurate1  ( A/r;it ),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  auratus,  over- 
laid with  gold,  of  gold,  pp.  of  aurare,  overlay 
with  gold,  < aurum,  gold:  see  aurum  and  -ate1.] 
I.  a.  Resembling  gold;  gold-colored;  gilded. 
[Rare.] 

II.  n.  1.  A kind  of  pear. — 2.  A combination 
of  auric  acid  with  a base : as,  potassium  aurate. 
aurate2  (a'rat),  a.  [X  L.  auris , = E.  ear1,  + 
-ate1.  Equiv.  to aurited,  q.v.]  Eared;  having 
ears,  as  the  scallop-shell. 
aurated1,  aurated2  (a'r3-ted),  a.  Same  as 
aurate1,  aurate 2. 
aur6  (o-ra/),  a. 

her.,  sprinkled  with  drops  or  spots  of  gold. 
Otherwise  termed  gutte  d’or.  See  gutte. 
aureate  (a're-at),  a.  [Early  mod.  "E.  aureat,  < 
LL.  aureatus,  adorned  with  gold,  < L.  aureus, 
golden,  < aurum,  gold:  see  aurum.]  Golden; 
gilded ; golden-yellow,  as  a flower, 
aurei,  n.  Plural  of  aureus. 


see  a urum.]  1.  In  rep- 
resentations of  the 
Deity,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
saints,  martyrs,  etc.,  a 


Aureola. — Figure  of  Christ, 
from  tympanum  of  portal  of  St. 
Trophime,  Arles,  France;  - 
century. 


whole  figure.  If  the  fig- 
ure  is  represented  in  an  erect 
position,  the  aureola  is  usu- 
ally oval,  or  of  the  form 
known  as  the  vesica  piscis 
(fish’s  bladder) ; if  the  figure 
is  sitting,  the  aureola  often 
approaches  a circular  form. 
Aureola,  nimbus,  and  glory 
are  frequently  confounded, 
though  technically  quite  dis- 
tinct. See  nimbus  and  glory. 

2.  A circle,  or  system 
of  concentric  circles, 
more  or  less  colored, 
surrounding  a source 
iith  of  light,  and  due  to  fine 
dust  or  aqueous  vapor, 
or  even  to  the  larger  particles  of  fog.  The  diam- 
eters of  the  colored  circles  diminish  as  the  sizes  of  the 
particles  increase,  or  as  the  spaces  between  the  rays  of 
light  that  penetrate  between  the  particles  increase.  The 
colors  are  due  to  interference  of  waves  of  light. 

3.  In  Horn.  Cath.  theol.,  a higher  reward  added 
to  the  essential  bliss  of  heaven  as  a recompense 
for  a special  spiritual  victory  gained  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  attributed:  as,  the  au- 
+ reola  of  virgins,  martyrs,  doctors,  etc. 
aureole  (a're-ol),  n.  [<  ME.  aureole  (cf.  F.  au- 
reole), < L.  aureola : see  aureola.  Cf.  oriole.]  A 
luminous  emanation  or  cloud  surrounding  a 
figure  or  an  object ; an  aureola. 

Fair  shines  the  gilded  aureole 
In  which  our  highest  painters  place 
Some  living  woman’s  simple  face. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  Jenny. 
And  round  the  grisly  fighter’s  hair  the  martyr’s  aureole 
bent ! Whittier,  Brown  of  Ossawatomie. 

When  the  electric  arc  is  produced  between  carbons  in 
vacuo  a beautiful  glow  is  obtained,  the  negative  pole  being 
surrounded  by  a blue  aureole,  and  the  positive  by  a strat- 
ified pale-blue  light.  A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  583. 

aureole  (a're-ol),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  aureoled, 
ppr.  aureoling.  [<  aureole,  n.]  To  surround  or 
n i ,1-  „ -r,  .iHT  invest  with  an  aureole. 

rith  (1  reins  hureolin  (a-re'o-lin),  n.  [<  L.  aureolus,  dim.  of 

■ aureus , golden,  yellow  (see  aureous),  + -in2.] 
A trade-name  for  the  pigment  cobalt  yellow 
(which  see,  under  yellow). 
aureosin  (a-re'o-sin),  n.  [<  L.  aurum,  gold,  + 
eosin.]  A coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  it  is  a 
chlorinated  fluorescein  (which  see).  It  dyes  light-rose 
shades  on  silk,  giving  a greenish-yellow  reflection. 


aureity  (a-re'i-ti),  n.  [<  aure-ous  + rity.]  The  aureous  (a're-us),  a.  [<  L.  aureus,  of  gold,  gold- 
peculiar  properties  of  gold ; goldenness.  Cole-  en,  < awn™,' gold:  see  aurum.]  Of  a golden- 
ridge.  _ yellow  color, 

aurelia  (a-re'lya),  n.  [NL.,  < It.  aurelia,  chrys-  aures,  n.  Plural  of  auris,  1. 
alls,  < aurelia,  fem.  of  aurelio,  golden  (Florio),  aureus  (4're-us),  n.;  pi.  aurei  (-1).  [L.,  prop. 

< L.  *aurelius  (only  as  a adj.  (sc.  nummus,  coin),  of  gold:  see  aureous.] 
proper  name,  Aurelius,  A Roman 

earlier  Auselius,  a Ro-  gold  coin 

man  family),  < aurum,  equivalent 

gold:  see  aurum.]  If.  In  to  100  ses- 

entom.,  the  nymph,  chrys-  terces  or  25 

alis,  or  pupa  of  a lepi-  denarii,  first 

dopterous  insect.  See  minted  in 

Aurelia  aurita.  chrysalis. — 2.  [.cap.]  A thefirstcen- 

lo4Bdnang\for,her:mouT;  g?nUS  °f  ^S°°'  tUT  .B'  C’I 

m,  one  of  the  uthocysts.  phorous  Hydromedusce , ana  issued 


+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gold — Auric  oxid, 
or  gold  trioxid,  AU2O3,  is  a blackish-brown  powder,  the 
highest  known  oxid  of  gold. 

auric2  (a'rik),  a.  '[<  aura 1 + -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  aura ; aural.  See  aura1. 
aurichalc  (a'ri-kalk),  n.  See  orichalc. 
aurichalcite  (a-ri-kal'sit),  n.  [<  L.  aurichal- 
cum  (see  orichalc)  + -ite2.]  A hydrous  carbon- 
ate of  copper  and  zinc  occurring  in  transpar- 
ent verdigris-green  to  sky-blue  needle-shaped 
crystals,  also  in  laminated  or  granular  masses. 
When  reduced  ityields  a gold-colored  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc.  Buratite  is  a variety  whicli  was  supposed  to  he 
singular  in  containing  calcium, 
radiance  or  luminous  aurichalcum  (4-ri-kal'kum),  n.  See  orichalc. 
cloud  emanating  from  auricle  (a'ri-kl),  n.  [<  L.  auricula , the  external 
and  surrounding  the  *ear,  the  ear,  dim.  of  auris  = E.  ear1,  q.  v.]  1. 

The  pinna  of  the  external  ear ; that  part  of  the 
organ  of  hearing  which  projects  from  the  side 
of  the  head.  See  pinna,  and  cut  under  ear. 
Also  auricula. — 2.  A chamber  or  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  heart  into  which  the  blood 
comes  from  the  veins,  and  from  which  it  passes 
into  the  ventricle  or  one  of  the  ventricles,  in 
the  mammalian,  avian,  and  reptilian  heart  there  are  two 
auricles,  the  right  and  the  left.  The  name  is  sometimes 
used  in  a more  special  sense  to  designate  an  ear-like  por- 
tion or  appendage  (appendix  auricula})  of  each  of  these 
chambers ; the  remainder  is  then  distinguished  as  the 
sinus.  The  right  auricle  receives  venous  blood  from  the 
venae  cavie ; the  left  auricle  receives  arterial  blood  from 
the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary  veins.  See  cuts  under 
heart  and  lung. 

3.  Something,  or  some  part  of  a thing,  like  or 
likened  to  an  ear:  variously  applied,  chiefly  in 
botany,  zoology,  and  comparative  anatomy. 
Specifically—  (a)  In  entom.,  an  appendage  of  the  plantaof 
certain  insects,  as  bees.  (5)  In  echinoderms,  an  auricula. 
See  auricula,  4.  (c)  In  hot.,  an  ear-shaped  or  ear-like  ap- 
pendage ; the  inflated  lower  lobe  or  appendage  of  the 
leaves  of  some  Hepaticce. 

4.  An  instrument  applied  to  the  ears  to  assist 
in  hearing ; a kind  of  ear-trumpet. 

auricled  (a'ri-kld),  a.  [<  auricle  + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing ears  or  auricles ; having  appendages  resem- 
bling ears;  in  hot..,  same  as  auriculate. 
auricomous  (a-rik'o-mus),  a.  [<  L.  auricomus, 
with  golden  hair,  < aurum,  gold,  -I-  coma,  hair: 
see  aurum  and  coma2.]  Having  golden  hair; 
yellow-haired. 

auricula  (ft-rik'u-la),  n. ; pi.  auriculae  (-le).  [L., 
the  external  ear,  the  ear:  see  auricle.]  1.  A 
horticultural  name  for  the  garden  forms  of 
Primula  Auricula,  a yellow  primrose  found 
native  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  sometimes  called 
bear’s-ear  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves.  It  has 
long  been  cultivated  by  florists,  who  have  succeeded 
in  raising  from  seed  a great  number  of  varieties. 

2.  Same  as  auricle,  1. — 3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In 
nool.,  a genus  of  phytophagous  or  plant-eating 
pulmonate  gastropods,  typical  of 
the  fhmily  A uriculidw.  A.  judee 
and  A.  midae  are  examples.  They 
are  known  as  car-shells. — 4.  [NL.  ] 

In  echinoderms,  one  of  the  perfo- 
rated processes  into  which  the 
ambulaeral  and  sometimes  the 
interambulacral  plates  are  pro- 
duced, and  which  arch  over  the 
interior  of  the  ambulacra,  as  in 
the  typical  echini,  or  sea-urchins. 

*See  cut  under  Echinoidea, 
auricular  (a-rik'u-lar),  a.  and  n. 

[ < ML.  auricularis,  < L.  auricula., 
the  ear:  see  auricle.]  I.a.l.  Per- 
taining to  the  ear,  or  to  the  auri- 
cle of  the  ear;  aural:  as,  the  auricular  nerve. 
— 2.  Us€d  in  connection  with  the  ear:  as,  an 
auricular  tube  (which  see,  below). — 3.  Ad- 
dressed to  the  ear;  privately  confided  to  one’s 
ear,  especially  the  ear  of  a priest : as,  auricu- 
lar confession. — 4.  Recognized  or  perceived 
by  the  ear;  audible. 

You  shall  ...  by  an  auricular  assurance  have  your 
satisfaction.  Shale.,  Lear,  L 2. 


Ear-shell  ( Auri- 
cula judee). 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Aureus  of  Augustus,  British  Museum, 
of  the  original. ) 


(Size 


auricular 

5f.  Communicated  or  known  by  report;  hear- 
say. 

Auricular  traditions  and  feigned  testimonies. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 326. 

6.  Known  or  obtained  by  the  sense  of  hearing : 
as,  auricular  evidence. — 7.  Ear-shaped;  auric- 
nlate;  auriform:  as,  the  auricular  articulating 
surface  of  the  human  ilium. — 8.  In  echino- 
derms,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  auriculae : as,  an 
internal  auricular  process. — 9.  Pertaining  to 
the  auricle  of  the  heart. — Anterior  auricular  ar- 
teries, two  or  more  branches  of  the  temporal  artery  sup- 
plying the  external  ear.— Anterior  auricular  veins, 
small  veins  from  the  external  ear  emptying  into  the  tem- 
poral vein.— Auricular  feathers,  in  ornith.,  the  special 
set  of  feathers,  usually  of  peculiar  structure,  which  overlie 
and  defend  the  outer  opening  of  the  ear. — Auricular  fin- 
ger, the  little  finger : so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  is  most 
easily  introduced  into  the  ear. —Auricular  foramen,  the 
mouth  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  of  the  ear.— Auric- 
ular nerves,  various  small  nerves  derived  from  the  great 
auricular,  the  auriculotemporal,  the  facial,  the  second  cer- 
vical, the  small  or  sometimes  the  large  occipital,  and  the 
vagus  nerves,  which  supply  the  integument  and  other 
parts  of  the  external  ear  and  its  vicinity. — Auricular 
point,  in  craniom.,  the  center  of  the  meatus  auditorius 
(French  anthropologists) ; the  central  point  of  the  upper 
rim  of  the  outer  ear  (German  anthropologists). — Auric- 
ular radii,  in  craniom.,  radii  drawn  from  the  pro- 
jection of  the  auricular  point  on  the  median  plane  to  the 
projections  of  other  points  of  the  skull.  See  cran i- 
ometry. — Auricular  tube,  a speaking-tube.— Auric- 
ular Witness,  a witness  who  relates  what  he  has  heard. 

— Deep  auricular  artery,  a small  branch  from  the  inter- 
nal maxillary  artery,  supplying  the  external  meatus  of  the 
ear.— Great  auricular  nerve,  the  auricularis  magnus,  a 
nerve  arising  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves, 
and  distributed  to  the  external  ear  and  adjacent  parts. 

— Posterior  auricular  artery,  a branch  of  the  external 
carotid  artery,  supplying  parts  in  the  region  of  the  ear. — 
Posterior  auricular  vein,  a vein  which,  descending  be- 
hind the  pinna  of  the  ear  from  the  side  of  the  head,  joins 
the  external  jugular  vein. 

ii.  re.  1.  pi.  In  ornith .,  the  auricular  feath- 
ers.— 2.  The  auricular  or  little  finger.  See 
auricular  finger,  above, 
auriculares,  n.  Plural  of  auricularis. 
auricnlaria  (a-rik-u-la'ri-S),  n.  [NL.,  < auricu- 
*la,  4,  + -aria.]  l‘.  [PI.  "auriculariai  (-§).]  A 
term  applied  to  au  early  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  of  certain  eckinoderms,  as 
those  of  the  genera  Holothuria,  Synapta,  etc., 
when  it  is  ciliated.  See  Holothuridea.  [It  is  a 
generic  name  given  by  Muller  through  a mis- 
take as  to  the  nature  of  these  larvae.] — 2. 
[cap.]  In  conch.,  a generic  name  variously 
used:  as,  (a)  by  De  Blainville  for  a genus  of 
acephalous  mollusks  ; (6)  by  Fabricius  for  a 
genus  of  gastropods. 

auricularian  (k-rik-u-la'ri-an),  a.  [<  auricu- 
laria  + -are.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  auricula- 
^ria;  eehinopaedic. 

auricularis  (a-rik-u-la'ris),  re. ; pi.  auriculares 
(-rez).  [XL. : see  auricular.  ] The  little  finger. 
See  auricular  finger,  under  auricular. 
auricular ly  (a-rik'u-liir-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  au- 
ricular manner ; specifically,  in  a secret  man- 
ner; by  whispers. 

These  will  soon  confess,  and  that  not  auricularly,  but  in 
a loud  and  audible  voice.  Decay  of  Christ.  Piety,  vii.  § 4. 

2.  By  means  of  auricles, 
auriculate,  auriculated  (a-rik'u-lat,  -la-ted), 
a.  [<  NL.  auriculatus , < L.  auricula : see  au- 
ricle.'] 1.  Ear-shaped;  like  or  likened  to  an 
auricle;  auriform. — 2.  Having  ears;  provided 
with  ears,  auricles,  or  ear-like  parts:  in  hot., 
said  of  a leaf  with  a pair  of  small  blunt  projec- 
tions or  ears  at  the  base — Auriculate  antennse, 
in  entom.,  antennse  in  which  one  of  the  basal  joints  is  ex- 
panded laterally  in  a concave  plate,  as  in  certain  aquatic 
beetles.— Auriculate  elytra,  in  entom.,  elytra  produced 
laterally  at  the  humeral  angles  into  a free  lobe, 
auriculid  (a-rik'u-lid),  re.  A gastropod  of  the 
family  Auriculidm. 

Auriculidse  (a-ri-ku'li-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <Ait- 
ricula,  3,  + -idee.]  A family  of  pulmonate  gas- 
tropods with  non-retractile  tentacles,  eyes  ses- 
sile at  the  inner  or  hinder  bases  of  the  tenta- 
cles, rugose  teguments,  and  a spiral  shell  whose 
partitions  are  generally  absorbed,  and  whose 
columella  is  plicated.  The  family  is  divided  into  sub- 
families and  many  genera.  Some  of  the  species  frequent 
banks,  generally  within  tide-limits,  others  marshes  and 
wet  woods,  and  a few  (of  the  genus  Carychium)  are  almost 
exclusively  terrestrial.  See  cut  under  Puthia. 

auriculobregmatic  (fi-rik//u-16-breg-mat'ik),  a. 
[<  auricula  + bregma(t-)  + -ic.]  In  anat.,  per- 
taining to  the  auricular  point  and  the  bregma. 
— Auriculobregmatic  line,  a line  drawn  from  the  pro- 
jection of  the  auricular  points  on  the  median  plane  of  the 
skull  to  the  bregma.  See  craniometry. 

auriculo-orbicularis  (a  - rik"u  - lo  - or-bik-u-la/- 
ris),  re.  [NL.,  < auricula  + orbicularis.]  A 
muscle  of  tbe  bedgebog  connecting  the  pinna 
of  the  ear  with  the  orbicularis  panniculi,  which 
it  antagonizes. 
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auriculopar  otidean  ( a-rik,/u-16-pa-ro-tid ' e-an ) , 
a.  [<  auricula  + parotid  + -ean.]  Pertaining 
to  the  auricle  of  the  ear  and  the  parotid  gland : 
specifically  applied  to  a nerve  which  supplies 
those  parts. 

auriculotemporal  (&-rik//u-]6-tem'po-ral),  a. 
[<  auricula  + temporal.]  tertaining  to  the  ear 
and  the  temporal  region : specifically  applied  to 
a branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  which 
supplies  the  external  ear  and  adjacent  regions. 

auriculoventricular  (a  - rik'-u  - 16  - ven  - trik'u- 
lar),  a.  [<  auricula  + ventricular.]  Pertain- 
ing both  to  the  auricles  and  to  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart:  as,  the  auriculoventricular  ori- 
fice. See  cut  under  heart Auriculoventricular 

valves.  See  valve. 

auriferous  (fi-rif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  aurifer,  gold- 
bearing,  < aurum,  gold,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.] 
Yielding  or  producing  gold ; containing  gold : 
as,  auriferous  quartz ; auriferous  strata. 

Mountains  big  with  mines, 

Whence  many  a bursting  stream  auriferous  plays. 

Thomson,  Summer,  1.  648. 

aurific  (a-rif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  aurum,  gold,  + 
facer e,  make.]  Capable  of  transmuting  sub- 
stances into  gold ; gold-making. 

Some  experiments  made  with  an  aurific  powder. 

Southey , The  Doctor,  clxxxvi. 

auriflamma.  auriflamme  (a-ri-flam'a,  a'ri- 
fiam),  re.  [4  ML.  auriflamma,  lit.  golden  flame, 

< L.  aurum,  gold,  + flamma,  flame.]  The  an- 
cient royal  banner  of  France.  See  oriflamme. 

auriform  (a'ri-form),  a.  [<  L.  amis,  the  ear, 
+ forma,  form.  ] Ear-shaped ; having  the  form 
of  the  external  human  ear:  as,  au  auriform 
shell. 

aurifrisia  (ft-ri-friz'i-a),  re.  Same  as  auriphry- 
gia. 

aurifrisiate  (a-ri-friz'i-at),  a.  Same  as  auri- 
phrygiate. 

aurify  (a'ri-fi),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  auri- 
fied,  ppr.  aurifying.  [<  L.  aurum,  gold,  + fa- 
cere,  make:  see  -fy.]  To  turn  into  or  become 
gold. 

Auriga  (a-ri'ga),  re.  [L.,  a charioteer  ; as  con- 
stellation, the  Wagoner;  perhaps  < aurea, 
bridle  (cf.  orece,  the  bit  of  a bridle,  < os  {or-), 
the  mouth : see  osl),  + agere,  drive ; otherwise 

< *aurus  (not  found,  supposed  to  mean  1 a 

horse,’  = Hr.  avpog,  swift)  + agere,  drive:  see 
act,  r.]  1.  A northern  constellation  contain- 


Miter  with  Auriphrygia,  or  Auriphrygiate 
Miter,  i2tn  century. 

(From  “ L’Art  pour  Tous.”) 


ing  the  splendid  star  Capella ; the  Charioteer 
or  Wagoner.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  a charioteer 
kneeling  in  his  vehicle.  He  is  often  represented  with  a kid 
on  his  left  shoulder,  this  being  doubtless  an  ancient  con- 
stellation-figure coincident  in  position  with  the  Charioteer. 
2.  [i.  e.]  [NL.]  A name  of  the  fourth  lobe  of 
the  liver.  [Rare.] 

aurigal  (a-ri'gal),  a.  [<  LL.  aurigalis,  < L. 
auriget : see  Auriga.]  Pertaining  to  a chariot 
or  carriage.  [Rare.] 

aurigation  (a-ri-ga'shon),  re.  [<  L.  auriga- 
tio{n-),  < aurigare,  pp.  aurigatus,  be  a driver,  < 
auriga,  a driver : see  Auriga.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  driving  a chariot  or  coach.  [Rare.] 

If  a.  man  indulges  in  the  vicious  habit  of  sleeping,  all 
the  skill  in  aurigation  of  Apollo  himself,  with  the  horses 
of  Aurora  to  execute  his  notions,  avail  him  nothing. 

De  Quincey,  Eng.  Mail-Coach, 
aurigerous  (a-rij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  aurum,  gold, 
+ gerere,  bear.]  Gold-bearing, 
aurigraphy  (a-rig'ra-fi),  re.  [<  ML.  aurigra- 
phia,  < aurigraphus,  one  who  writes  in  golden 
characters,  < L.  aurum,  gold,  + Gr.  ypd^etv, 
write.]  The  art  or  practice  of  writing  in 
golden  characters.  Blount. 
aurilave  (ft'ri-lav),  re.  [<  L.  auris,  the  ear,  + 
lavare,  wash:  see  auricle  and  lave*.]  An  ear- 
brush.  E.  II.  Knight. 
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aurin,  aurine  (a/rin),  re.  [<  L.  aurum,  gold,  + 
-ire2.  ] The  commercial  name  for  impure  rosolie 
acid  (which  see,  under  rosolie),  one  of  the  coal- 
tar  colors.  In  its  pure  state  it  forms  ruby-red  crystals 
with  a blue  fluorescence.  Owing  to  its  fugitiveness,  it  is 
seldom  used  in  dyeing,  but  it  is  still  used  in  printing  cali- 
coes and  woolens  and  for  pigments.  It  produces  orange- 
red  colors. 

Aurine  dyes  shades  more  inclining  to  orange  than  coral- 
line. Workshop  Receipts , 2d  ser.,  p.  228. 

auriphrygia  (a-ri-frij'i-a),  re.  [<  ML.  * auriphry- 
gia, aurifrigia,  also  spelled  aurifrisia,  auri- 
fresia,  also  au- 
rifrygium,  also 
simply  ph/ry- 
gium,  frigium, 
gold  embroid- 
ery, < L.  aurum 
Phrygium,  lit. 

Phrygian  gold ; 
the  Phrygians 
were  noted  for 
their  skill  in 
embroidering 
with  gold : 
see  aurum 

and  Phrygian. 

Prom  the  same 
source,  through  the  French,  come  orfrays,  or- 
fray,  orphrey,  q.  v.]  Properly,  gold  embroid- 
ery; eccles.,  an  ornamental  band  on  various 
vestments ; an  orphrey : used  especially  of  the 
orphrey  of  a miter,  which  is  a richly  adorned 
band  around  its  lower  edge.  Also  aurifrisia. 
auriphrygiate  (a-ri-frij'i-at),  a.  [<  ML.  *auri- 
phrygiatus,  auriphrigiatus,  aurifrisiatus,  auri- 
friceatus,  etc.,<  * auriphrygia : see  auriphrygia.] 
Embroidered  with  gold ; provided  with  an  auri- 
phrygia. Also  aurifrisiate. 

Nor  wore  he  mitre  here,  precious  or  auriphrygiate. 

Southey,  Roderick,  xviii. 

auripigment,  auripigmentum  (a-ri-pig'ment, 

a’ri-pig-men'tum),  re.  [L.  auripigmentum,  < au- 
rum, gold,  + pigmentum,  pigment:  see  aurum 
and. pigment.  From  the  L .,  through  F.,  comes 
orpiment.  ] Same  as  orpiment. 
auris  (a'ris),  re.;  pi.  aures  (a'rez).  [L.,  = E. 
ear1,  q.  v.]  1.  In  pool,  and  anat.,  an  ear;  the 

outer  ear  or  auricle. — 2.  [cop.]  [NL.]  In 
conch. , a genus  of  ear-shells : synonymous  with 
Haliotis. 

auriscalp  (fi'ri-skalp),  re.  [<  auriscalpium.] 
An  instrument  for  cleaning  the  ears ; an  ear- 
pick  ; also,  a similar  instrument  used  in  surgi- 
cal operations  on  the  ear. 
auriscalpium  (a-ri-skal'pi-um),  re. ; pi.  auri- 
scalpia  (-a).  [NL.,  < L.  auris,  = E.  ear1,  + scal- 
pere,  scrape,  scratch:  see  scalpel.]  1.  Same 
as  auriscalp. — 2.  [cap.]  In  conch.,  a genus  of 
bivalve  mollusks. 

auriscope  (a'ri-skop),  re.  [<  L.  auris,  = E.  ear1, 
+ Gr.  ontmeiv,  view,  look  at.]  An  instrument 
for  examining  and  exploring  the  ear. 
auriscopy  (a-ris'ko-pi),  re.  [<  L.  auris,  = E. 
ear1,  + Gr.  -aurmia,  < moirsiv,  view,  look  at..] 
The  use  of  the  auriscope. 
aurist  (a'rist),  re.  [<  L.  auris,  = E.  car1,  + -ist.] 
One  who  treats  disorders  of  the  ear ; an  otolo- 
gist. 

In  England  the  medical  profession  is  divided  into  phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  apothecaries,  accoucheurs,  oculists,  au - 
rists,  dentists. 

Sir  G.  C.  Leiois,  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  v. 

aurite  (a'rit),  a.  Same  as  aurited. 
aurited  (a'ri-ted),  a.  [<  L.  auritus,  = E.  eared, 
< auris  = E.  ear1.  Cf.  aurated 2.]  In  hot.  and 
pool.,  eared ; auriculate ; having  lobes  or  ap- 
pendages like  an  ear. 

aurivorous  (a-riv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  aurum,  gold, 
+ vorare,  devour.]  Gold-devouring.  Walpole. 
aurocephalous  (a-ro-sef 'a-lus),  a.  [<  L.  aurum, 
gold,  + Gr.  k:'ou'/v  . head.  ] In  pool.,  character- 
ized by  a gold-colored  head, 
aurochs  (a'roks),  re.  [G.,  also  auerochsef  MHG. 
urochse,  < OHG.  urohso,  < hr,  a wild  ox  (=  AS. 
ur  -----  Icel.  urr ; ef.  L.  urus  = Gr.  oipog,  from 
Tent.),  + ohso,  G.  ochse,  ochs  = E.  ox : see  urox 
and  tints.]  A species  of  wild  ox  or  buffalo, 
the  bonasos  of  Aristotle,  bison  of  Pliny,  the  Eu- 
ropean bison,  Bos  or  Bison  bonasus  of  modem 
naturalists.  This  animal  was  once  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  forests.  The  spread  of  population  has 
nearly  exterminated  it,  and  were  it  not  for  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  a few  herds  which 
inhabit  the  forests  of  Lithuania  and  of  Kuban  in  the  Cau- 
casus, it  would  soon  become  extinct.  Also  called  urochs, 
urox,  and,  wrongly,  auroch  and  aurock.  See  urus. 

The  relationships  of  the  aurochs  to  the  American  bison, 
while  very  close,  do  not  warrant  that  specific  identity 
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auspicious 


4.  In  geol.,  appellative  of  the  second  of  Pro-  auscultatorship  (as'kul-ta-tor-sliip),  n.  [<. 
fessor  H.  D.  Rogers’s  fifteen  divisions  of  the  cultator , 3,  + -ship.]  The  office  of  orperic 


Paleozoic  strata  in  Pennsylvania.  As  applied  by 
him,  it  included  all  the  divisions  of  the  Lower  Silurian 


a M S- 

period  of 
Carlyle , Sartor  Resar- 


termed  in  the  now  generally  adopted  nomenclature  of  Qiicpiiltnt-rvru-  h-nl'+a  vn‘\ 
the  New  York  Geological  Survey,  Beekmantown  (Calcifer-  aP?CU  (dS-Jml  ta-to-n)^ 

ous)  and  Chazy. 


Aurochs  ( Bison  bonasus). 


service  as  auscultator. 
tus,  p.  86. 

_ . a.  [<  L.  as  if 

auscultatorius,  (.  auscultator .]  Pertaining  to 
aurorally  (a-ro'ral-i),  adv.  1.  As  the  dawn;  auscultation;  auscultative. 
roseately:  as,  “to  blush  aurorally,”  Browning,  auset,  <tdv.  Obsolete  dialectal  form  of  also. 
Red  Cotton  Night-cap,  1.  117. — 2.  In  the  man-  ausier,  ».  A dialectal  form  of  osier. 
ner  of  the  polar  aurora.  auslaut  (ous'lout),  n.  [G.,  < aus,  denoting 

aurora-shell  (a-ro'ra-sliel),  n.  The  shell  of  the  completion  or  termination  (=  E.  out),  + laut, 
Haliotidm  ; an  ear-shell,  sea-ear,  ormer,  or  ab-  a sound  (=  E.  loud).  Cf.  in  laut,  ablaut,  umlaut.] 
alone  (which  see).  See  also  Haliotis.  In  pliilol.,  the  final  sound  of  a word, 

aurorean  (a-ro're-an),  a.  [<  aurora  4-  -can.]  Ausonian  (a-so'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Jusonia, poet. 

name  of  Italy,  prop,  applied  to  middle  and 
lower  Italy,  < Ausones  (Gr.  Avcoveg),  a name 
given  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  middle 


which  some  authors  have  assumed  to  exist.  . . . The 
aurochs  is  rather  larger,  with  a smaller  thorax,  larger  and 
stronger  pelvis,  longer  and  thicker  tail,  and  less  shaggy 
fore  parts.  Coues , Encyc.  Amer.,  I.  362. 

Aurocores  (a-rok'o-rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  au- 
rum, gold,  + Gr.  liopig,  a bug.]  Literally,  the 
gold-bugs ; a group  of  heteropterous  hemipter- 
ous insects,  the  same  as  Geocores,  the  name 
Aurocores  being  considered  more  appropriate 
by  Westwood,  who  proposed  it  as  a substitute. 
See  Geocores. 

Aurocorisa  (a/ro-ko-ri'za),  w.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Aurocores. 

aurocyanide  (a-ro-si'a-nid  or  -nid),  n.  [<  L. 
aurum,  gold,  + E.  cyanide.]  In  chem.,  a double 
cyanide,  one  of  the  bases  of  which  is  gold : as, 
^.potassium  aurocyanide,  KAufCN)2. 
aurora  (ft-ro'ra),  n.  [L.,  the  dawn,  the  goddess 
of  the  dawn,  earlier  *Ausosa,  = Gr.  a/36p  (La- 
conian), avag  (iEolie),  aug  (Doric),  yag  (Ionic), 
iug  (Attic),  the  dawn,  goddess  of  dawn  (related 
to  avpiov,  to-morrow),  = Skt.  ushas,  *ushdsa, 
dawn,  < -\/  ush,  burn,  =Gr.  afeiv=  L.  were,  burn. 
To  the  same  source  are  referred  L.  aurum,  gold, 
auster,  south  wind,  Gr.  yktog,  the  sun,  E.  east, 
etc. : see  east.]  1.  The  rising  light  of  the  morn- 
ing ; the  dawn  of  day,  or  morning  twilight. — 

2.  [cap.]  In  Bor n.  myth.,  the  goddess  of  the 
dawn : called  Eos  by  the  Greeks.  The  poets  repre- 
sented her  as  rising  out  of  the  ocean  in  a chariot,  her  rosy 
fingers  dropping  gentle  dew. 

3.  The  aurora  borealis  or  the  aurora  australis 
(the  polar  lights). 

The  most  probable  theory  of  the  aurora  is  that  origi- 
nally due  to  Franklin,  namely,  that  it  is  due  to  electric  dis- 
charges in  the  upper  air. 

S.  P.  Thompson , Elem.  Lessons  in  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  264. 

4.  A reddish  color  produced  by  dyeing  with 
arnotto — Aurora  australis,  the  aurora  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  a phenomenon  similar  to  the  aurora  of 
the  north.— Aurora  borealis,  the  boreal  or  northern 
dawn  ; the  northern  lights  or  streamers ; a luminous  me- 
teoric phenomenon  appearing  at  night.  It  usually  mani- 
fests itself  by  streams  of  light  ascending  toward  the 
zenith  from  a dusky  line  of  cloud  or  haze,  a few  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  and  stretching  from  the  north  toward 
the  west  and  east,  so  as  to  form  an  arc,  with  its  ends  on  the 
horizon.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  detached  places ; at  other 
times  it  covers  almost  the  whole  sky.  As  the  streams  of 
light  have  a tremulous  motion,  they  are  called  in  many 
places  “the  merry  dancers.”  They  assume  many  shapes 
and  a variety  of  colors,  from  a pale  red  or  yellow  to  a 
deep  red  or  blood-color ; and  in  the  northern  latitudes 
they  serve  to  illuminate  the  earth  and  cheer  the  gloom  of 
the  long  winter  night.  The  appearance  of  the  aurora  bo- 
realis so  exactly  resembles  the  effects  of  artificial  electri- 
city that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  causes 
are  identical.  When  electricity  passes  through  rarefied 
air  it  exhibits  a diffused  luminous  stream  which  has  all 
the  characteristic  appearances  of  the  aurora,  and  hence 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  natural  phenomenon  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  passage  of  electricity  through  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  although  under  conditions  not 
as  yet  entirely  understood.  Auroral  displays  are  usually 
accompanied  by  disturbances  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
by  a great  increase  of  the  intensity  of  the  electric  earth 
currents,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  telegraphic 
communication,  and  are  most  frequent  and  brilliant  at 
periods  of  great  solar  activity  (sunspots).  The  aurora 
borealis  is  said  to  be  frequently  accompanied  by  sound, 
which  is  variously  described  as  resembling  the  rustling 
of  pieces  of  silk  against  each  other,  or  the  sound  of  wind 
against  the  flame  of  a candle.  The  spectrum  of  the  aurora 
is  peculiar  ill  consisting  of  a prominent  line  in  the  green- 
ish-yellow (citron  line),  which  has  not  been  identified  with 

*any  known  substance. 

auroral  (a-ro'ral),  a.  [<  aurora  + -al.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  dawn. 

Those  steady  discharges  of  auroral  light  to  the  zenith 
along  innumerable  conducting  lines  come,  it  is  thought, 
to  equalize  the  electric  conditions  of  the  air. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  xiii. 

2.  Resembling  the  dawn  in  color,  beauty,  etc. ; 
hence,  roseate. 

Her  cheeks  suffused  with  an  auroral  blush. 

Longfellow,  Falcon  of  Federigo,  1.  151. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  polar  aurora ; 
resembling  an  aurora. 


Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  dawn. 

At  tender  eyedawn  of  aurorean  love. 

* Keats , Ode  to  Psyche. 


aurorium  (a-ro'ri-um),  n.  See  the  extract. 

Still  awaiting  discovery  by  the  fortunate  spectro- 


and  lower  Italy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy  or 
the  Italians.  Longfellow.  [Poetical.] 


scopistare  the  unknown  celestial  elements  aurorium,  with  auspex  (fis'peks),  n.\  pi.  auspices  (fis'ni-sez). 
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characteristic  line  at  5,570.7,  and  nebulum,  having  two 
bright  lines  at  5,007.05  and  4,959.02. 

Sir  IF.  Crookes,  Address  to  the  Brit.  Assoc.,  1898. 

aurotellurite  (a-ro-tel'u-rit),  n.  [<  L.  aurum, 
gold,  + NL.  tellurium  + -ite2:  see  aurum  and 


[L.  auspex  ( auspic -),  a diviner,  contr.  < * am - 
spex,  < avis,  a bird,  + specere  (spicere),  view: 
see  species.]  One  who  divines  by  observing 
the  motions,  cries,  etc.,  of  birds ; a diviner  in 

tellurite.]  An  ore  of  tellurium  containing  gold  a?«a,u?ui'n  r , T .... 

- . sylvanite  66  auspicalt  (as'pi-kal),  a.  [<  L.  auspicahs,  < 

auspex,  a diviner:  see  auspex.]  Auspicatory; 
pertaining  to  omens  or  auspices.  Blount. 
iUSpicate  (as'pi-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  aus- 
picated, yipr.  auspicating.  [<  L.  auspicatus, 


and  silver;  sylvanite. 

aurous  (a'rus),  a.  [<  L.  aurum,  gold,  + -ous. 

Gf.  LL.  aurosus,  golden.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
gold:  in  chem.,  a term  applied  to  an  oxid  of  d,u?Plc“le 
gold  (Au20)  whose  molecule  contains  two  atoms 
*less  of  oxygen  than  auric  oxid.  See  auric1. 
aurum  (a'rum),  n.  [L.  (=  Sabine  ausum),  in 
colloq.  speech  orum  (>  It.  Sp.  oro  = Pg.  ouro  = 

F.  or : see  or*),  gold ; related  to  aurora,  aure- 
lia,  auster,  etc. : see  aurora.]  Gold.  Its  chemi- 
cal symbol  is  Au — Aurum  fulminans,  gold  dissolved 
in  aqua  regia  or  uitromuriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  by 
ammonia ; fulminating  gold.  This  precipitate  is  of  a 
dirty  brown-olive  color,  and  when  exposed  to  a moderate 
heat,  or  struck,  detonates  with  considerable  noise.  It 
is  probably  an  ammonium  aurate,  2AuN2H-j.3HqO.— 

Aurum  graphicum,  the  mineral  sylvanite. — Au- 
rum mosaicum  or  musivum,  mosaic  gold,  a yellow 
gold-like  alloy,  containing  about  equal  quantities  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  used  both  in  the  mass  and  as  a bronzing 
powder.— Aurum potabile,  literally,  “drinkable  gold  ” ; 
a cordial  or  medicine  formerly  much  esteemed.  It  was 
said  to  consist  of  “Gold  itself,  totally  reduced,  without 
Corrosive,  into  a blood-red,  gummie  or  Honey-like  sub- 

stance.”  Ph.1.7.7/i.ns  (1  fi78\  “finlH  m ado  lirmlil  nw  flf  4,-,  bn 


pp.  of  auspicari,  make  a beginning  for  the  sake 
of  a good  omen,  begin,  prop,  take  the  auspices, 
act  as  auspex,  < auspex,  a diviner : see  auspex. 
Cf.  augurate.]  1.  To  be  an  augury  of;  fore- 
show. 

Long  mayst  thou  live,  and  see  me  thus  appear, 

As  ominous  a comet,  from  my  sphure, 

Unto  thy  reign,  as  that  did  auspicate 
So  lasting  glory  to  Augustus’  state. 

B.  Jonson,  King  James’s  Coronation  Entertainment. 

There  are  yet  other  special  auguries  of  this  great  change, 
auspicatim 7,  in  the  natural  Progress  of  Man,  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  international  Preparations  for  War. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  111. 

2.  To  initiate  or  inaugurate  with  ceremonies 
calculated  to  insure  good  luck.  This  meaning  of 
the  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman  practice  of  tak- 
ing the  auspices  before  undertaking  any  important  busi- 
ness. 


If  we  are  conscious  of  our  situation,  and  glow  with  zeal 
to  fill  our  place  as  becomes  our  station  and  ourselves,  we 
ought  to  auspicate  all  our  public  proceedings  on  America 
with  the  old  warning  of  the  Church,  Sursum  corda ! 

Burke , Conciliation  with  America. 

To  auspicate  . 
with  a lustre. 


the 


Phillips  (1678).  “ Gold  made  liquid,  or  fit  to  be 
drunk ; or  some  rich  Cordial  Liquor,  with  pieces  of  Leaf- 
gold  in  it.”  Kersey  (1708). 

Mons1-.  Roupel  sent  me  a small  phial  of  his  aurum  pota- 
bile, with  a letter  shewing  the  way  of  administering  it, 
and  y«  stupendous  cures  it  had  don  at  Paris. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  27,  1653. 
auscult  (as-kult'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  auscultarGy  lis- 
ten: see  auscultate .]  Same  as  auscultate . 

[Rare.] 

auscultate  (as'kul-tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
auscultatedy  ppr.  auscultating.  [<  L.  ausculta- 

tus,  pp.  of  auscultare,  listen.]  To  listen  to;  auspicator  (as'pi-ka-tor),  w.  [<  L.  as  if  *auspi- 
give  ear  to;  specifically,  in  pathol.,  to  examine  cato\ > < auspicari : see  auspicate. ] An  augur, 
by  auscultation.  auspicatory  (&s'pi-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  auspicate .] 

auscultation  (as-kul-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  auscul - °.r  belonging  to  auspices  or  omens. 

tatio(n-),  a listening,  < auscultare,  listen : see  auspice  (&s'pis),  n.  [<  F.  auspice,  pi.  auspices, 
auscultate.']  1.  The  act  of  listening  or  hark-  ^ L.  auspicium , divination  from  the  flight  of 
ening.  [Rare.]  F.  Hicks,  tr.  of  Lucian.  birds,  a sign,  omen,  < auspex , a diviner:  see 


concern  and  set  it  agoing 
Lamb,  Ellistoniana. 
3.  To  begin,  or  introduce  in  a favorable  or  aus- 
picious manner.  [Rare.] 

The  London  company  merits  the  praise  of  having  aus- 
picated liberty  in  America.  Bancroft,  Hist.  V.  S.,  I.  125. 


2.  In  pathol.,  a method  of  distinguishing  the 
state  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  by  observing 
the  soimds  arising  in  the  part,  either  through 
the  direct  application  of  the  ear  to  the  ad- 
jacent external  surface  (immediate  ausculta- 
tion) or  by  applying  the  stethoscope  over  the 
part  and  listening  through  it  (mediate  ausculta- 
tion). bee  stethoscope.  Auscultation  may  be  used 
with  more  or  less  advantage  in  all  cases  where  morbid 
sounds  are  produced,  but  its  general  applications  are: 
auscultation  of  respiration;  auscultation  of  the  voice; 
auscultation  of  the  cough ; auscultation  of  sounds  foreign 
to  all  these,  but  sometimes  accompanying  them ; auscul- 
tation of  the  action  of  the  heart ; obstetric  auscultation. 

auscultative  (as-kul'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  auscultate 
+ -ive.]  Pertaining  to  "or  of  the  nature  of  aus- 
cultation. 

auscultator  (as'kul-ta-tor),  n.  [L.,  a listener, 

< auscultare:  see  auscultate.]  1.  A listener; 

specifically,  one  who  practises  auscultation. — 

iustrument  used  in  listening  to  the  sounds  auspices,  n.  Plural  of  auspex  and  of  auspice. 
within  the  thorax;  a stethoscope. — 3.  In  Ger-  auspicial  (as-pish'al),  a.  [<  L.  auspicium,  aus- 
many,  a member  of  a college  of  officials  who  pice,  + -al.]  1.  Relating  to  auspices  or 

attends  its  sessions  as  a student  but  is  not  en-  omens:  as,  auspicial  rites.  [Rare.]  — 2.  For- 
titled  to  a vote  ; specifically,  in  Prussia,  before  tunatc ; auspicious.  [Rare.] 

18bJ,  one  who  bad  pa,ssed  the  first  examination  auspicious  (as-pish'us),  a.  [<  L.  auspicium, 


auspex.]  1.  An  augury  from  birds ; an  omen 
or  a sign  in  general : as,  to  take  the  auspices  ; 
ail  auspice  of  good  fortune. 

The  tribunes  were  at  first  elected  in  the  curise,  where 
the  vote  of  the  poorest  citizen  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  wealthy.  But,  even  here,  the  patricians,  besides 
their  great  influence,  had  a negative  on  all  proceedings, 
by  holding  the  auspices.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  524. 

We  then  strive,  as  far  as  our  poor  philosophy  can  do  it, 
to  read  the  country’s  reverend  auspices. 

Everett,  Orations,  p.  12. 

2.  Protection  or  lead ; favoring  or  propitious 
influence  ; patronage  : especially  in  the  phrase 
under  the  auspices  (of). 

Great  father  Mars,  and  greater  Jove, 

By  whose  high  auspice  Rome  hath  stood 
So  long.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 

3.  A circumstance  or  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances betokening  success : as,  his  career  was 
begun  under  the  fairest  auspices.  [In  all  senses 
nearly  always  used  in  the  plural.] 


and  begun  his  judicial  career  at  a college  of 
judges.  See  referendar. 

His  first  Law-Examination  he  has  come  through  tri- 
umphantly ; and  can  even  boast  that  the  Examen  Rigoro- 
sum  need  not  have  frightened  him  : but  though  he  is 
hereby  “ an  Auscultator  of  respectability,”  what  avails  it? 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  85. 


[< 

auspice,  + -ous.]  1.  Of  good  omen;  betoken- 
ing success,  or  a favorable  issue ; prognosticat- 
ing good ; favorable. 

Auspicious  omens  from  the  past  and  the  present  cheer 
us  for  the  future.  Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

2.  Prosperous ; fortunate  : applied  to  persons. 


auspicious 

Auspicious  chief  ! thy  race  in  times  to  come 
Shall  spread  the  conquests  of  imperial  Rome. 

Dryden. 

3.  Favorable  ; kind  ; propitious : applied  to 
persons  or  things. 

Fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 

As  thy  auspicious  mistress  ! 

Shale.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  3. 

No  day  could  be  more  auspicious  to  the  undertaking. 

D.  Webster , Speech,  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
4f.  Showing  joy;  happy.  [Rare.] 

With  one  auspicious  and  one  dropping  eye. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
= Syn.  Bright,  golden,  lucky,  promising.  See  propitious. 

auspiciously  (&s-pish'us-li),  adv.  In  an  auspi- 
cious manner;  with  favorable  omens ; happily ; 
prosperously;  favorably;  propitiously. 

I looked  for  ruin  ; and  encrease  of  honour 
Meets  me  auspiciously.  Middleton , Witch,  iv.  1. 

auspiciousness  (as-pish'us-nes),  n.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  auspicious ; a state  of  fair  promise ; 
prosperity. 

auster  (as'ter),  re.  (1 ...  the  south  wind ; akin 
to  aurora,  the  dawn,  and  were , burn:  see 
aurora  and  aurum.]  1.  The  south  wind  (com- 
monly with  a capital,  as  a proper  name):  as, 
“drizzly  Auster,”  Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence, 
lxxvi.  Hence  — 2f.  The  south, 
austere  (as-ter'),  a.  [<  ME.  austere,  < OF. 
austere,  <.  L.  auster  as,  harsh,  sour,  tart,  severe, 
< Gr.  avGTJifjd f,  dry,  harsh,  bitter,  < avoc,  Attic 
aiog,  dry,  withered,  sear;  related  to  E.  sear, 
sere,  dry:  see  sear i,  sere  1.]  1.  Sour;  harsh; 

rough  to  the  taste  : applied  to  things:  as,  aus- 
tere fruit  or  wine;  “sloes  austere,”  Cowper, 
Task,  i.  122. 

All  austere  grape 

That  hast  no  juice  but  what  is  verjuice  in  him  ! 

B.  Jonson , Staple  of  News,  v.  1. 

2.  Severe ; harsh  ; rigid ; rigorous ; stern : ap- 
plied to  persons  and  things : as,  an  austere  mas- 
ter; an  austere  look. 

A stern  lady,  and  austere , not  only  in  her  manners, 
which  made  most  people  dislike  her,  but  also  in  the  char- 
acter of  her  understanding  and  morals. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

But  what  chiefly  distinguished  the  army  of  Cromwell 
from  other  armies  was  the  austere  morality  and  the  fear 
of  God  which  pervaded  all  ranks.  Macaulay. 

3.  Grave;  sober;  serious:  as,  austere  deport- 
ment. 

There  lived  a Lady,  wise,  austere,  and  nice, 

Who  show’d  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice. 

Crabbe , Parish  Register. 
Priest  and  sage,  with  solemn  brows  austere. 

Whittier , Last  Walk  in  Autumn. 

4.  Severely  simple;  unadorned.  =syn.  2.  Aus- 
tere, Severe,  Stern,  Hard,  Harsh,  Strict,  Rigorous,' Rigid, 
stiff,  uncompromising,  relentless,  may  characterize  a per- 
son’s dealings  with  himself  or  with  others.  Austere  is  the 
most  individual  word  in  the  list ; it  still  suggests  the  ety- 
mological sense  of  dryness  and  hardness  of  nature.  As 
applied  to  manner  of  life,  it  implies  self-mortification,  re- 
fusal of  pleasure,  or  the  self-infliction  of  pain,  for  the 
purpose  of  self-discipline.  The  austere  man  may  treat 
others  as  he  treats  himself ; an  austere  manner  is  of  a cor- 
responding sort.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  hypocrisy  or 
self-righteousness  in  the  word,  nor  does  it  go  so  far  as 
asceticism  (see  self-denial).  Severe  starts  from  the  no- 
tion of  seriousness  or  freedom  from  levity,  but  extends 
through  a wide  range,  covering  most  of  the  meanings  of 
the  other  words.  Stern,  while  primarily  meaning  fixed 
in  facial  expression,  applies  to  almost  anything  to  which 
severe  can  apply.  Hard  is  of  the  same  character,  but  starts 
from  the  notion  of  physical  hardness,  proceeding  thence 
to  mean  difficult  to  endure,  unfeeling,  etc.  Harsh  pri- 
marily expresses  physical  roughness,  as  a harsh  touch,  and 
retains  some  figurative  suggestion  akin  to  that  idea.  Strict 
is  drawn  close,  tense,  not  relaxed,  observing  exact  rules 
for  one’s  self  or  requiring  such  observance  from  others. 
Rigorous  means,  literally,  stiff,  and  hence  allowing  no 
abatement  or  mitigation ; inflexible  ; unsparing.  Rigid  is 
the  same  as  rigorous,  but  with  somewhat  more  of  the  ori- 
ginal figurativeness  than  in  rigorous ; both  are  opposed  to 
lax  or  indulgent.  Rigid  is  more  often  used  of  unneces- 
sary, overwrought,  or  narrow-minded  strictness  than 
rigorous.  We  speak  of  austere  morality ; a severe  aspect, 
treatment,  tone ; a stern  rebuke  ; a hard  master,  voice, 
judgment ; harsh  enforcement  of  laws ; strict  rules,  disci- 
pline, repression  of  mischief  ; rigorous  justice ; rigid  ad- 
herence to  petty  restrictions.  See  acrhnony. 

He  [Plutarch]  was  not  so  austere  as  to  despise  riches, 
but  being  in  possession  of  a large  fortune,  he  lived,  though 
not  splendidly,  yet  plentifully.  Dryden,  Plutarch. 

For  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure, 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  293. 
Wrapped  in  his  sad-colored  cloak,  the  Day  like  a Puritan 
standeth 

Stern  in  the  joyless  field,  rebuking  the  lingering  color. 

B.  Taylor,  Home  Pastorals. 
The  common  executioner, 

Whose  heart  the  accustom’d  sight  of  death  makes  hard. 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 
Be  sometimes  lovely  like  a bride, 

And  put  thy  harsher  moods  aside, 

If  thou  wilt  have  me  wise  and  good. 
qc  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lix. 
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Strict  statutes  and  most  biting  laws. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  4. 

I have  heard 

Your  grace  hath  ta’en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

Sternly  he  pronounced 

The  rigid  interdiction.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  334. 
austerely  (as-ter'li),  adv.  In  an  austere  man- 
ner; severely;  rigidly;  harshly. 

Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 

Of  purity.  Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  744. 

In  the  wonder  whether  a door  so  grimly  bolted  and 
austerely  barred  could  possibly  open  into  a hotel,  with 
cheerful  overcharges  for  candles  and  service. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  ii. 

austereness  (&s-ter'nes),  n.  [ME.  austernesse 
(Wyclif);  < austere  + -mess.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  austere;  harshness  in  taste; 
severity  in  manners ; austerity. 

For  a subject 

Towards  his  prince,  in  things  indifferent 
To  use  th’  austereness  of  a censuring  Cato 
Is  arrogance,  not  freedom. 

Fletcher  (and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  v.  1. 

austerity  (as-ter'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  austerities  (-tiz). 
[<  ME.  austerite,  < OF.  austerite,  F.  austerite, 

< ML.  austerita(t-)s,  < L.  austerus,  austere:  see 
austere.']  If.  Harshness  or  astringeney  of  taste. 

< The  sweetness  of  the  ripened  fruit  is  not  the  less  de- 
licious  for  the  austerity  of  its  crude  state. 

Horsley,  Sermons,  II.  xxviii. 

2.  Severity  of  manner,  life,  etc.;  rigor;  strict- 
ness ; harshness  of  treatment  or  demeanor. 

But  the  austerity  of  Dante  will  not  condescend  to  the 
conventional  elegance  which  makes  the  charm  of  French. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  23. 

There  is  no  show  of  mercy  in  him.  He  carried  his  aus- 
terity beyond  the  bounds  of  humanity. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  20. 

3.  Severe  or  rigorous  simplicity;  absence  of 
adornment  or  luxury. 

The  Baptist  we  know  was  a strict  man,  remarkable  for 
austerity  and  set  order  of  life. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

4.  Severe  or  ascetic  practices : chiefly  in  the 
plural:  as,  the  austerities  of  the  Flagellants. 

The  austerities  and  the  blameless  purity  of  Ximenes’s 
life  had  given  him  a reputation  for  sanctity  throughout 
Spain.  Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  5. 

= Syn.  Self-sacrifice , Asceticism,  etc.  (see  self-denial) ; 
sternness,  harshness.  See  comparison  under  austere. 
austerland  (as'ter-land),  re.  [E.  dial.,  < *auster 
= asire,  hearth  (see  astre),+  land.]  Land  which 
had  a house  upon  it  in  ancient  times.  Elton, 
Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  191.  [Local  Eng.] 
Austin  (as'tin),  a.  [<  ME.  Austyn,  eontr.  of 
Augustin , q.  v.]  Same  as  Augustinian:  as, 
+ Austin  friars.  See  Augustin. 
austral  (as'tral),  a.  [<  ME.  austral  = F.  Sp. 
Pg.  austral  = It.  australe,  < L.  australis,  south- 
ern, < auster,  the  south  wind:  see  auster.] 
Southern ; lying  in  or  pertaining  to  the  south : 
as,  austral  lands;  the  austral  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac.—Austral  pole,  the  name  given  by  French  authors 
to  that  pole  of  a magnet  which  points  to  the  north,  and  is 
called  the  north  pole  by  English  and  American  writers.  So, 
also,  what  is  termed  the  south  pole  by  the  latter  is  termed 
the  boreal  pole  by  the  former.— Austral  signs,  the  last 
six  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  those  south  of  the  equator. 

Australasia  (as-tra-la'sha  or  -zha),  n.  [NL.,  < 
austral,  southern  (cf.  Australian )’’  + Asia.]  1. 
In  geog.,  a general  name  for  Australia,  Papua, 
Tasmania,  and  the  neighboring  islands. — 2.  In 
zodgeog.,  a division  comprising  the  islands  and 
insular  groups  south  of  Asia : synonymous  with 
Austrogcea. 

Australasian  (as-tra-la'shan  or  -zhan),  a.  and 
n.  [<  Australasia  + "-an.]  1.  a.  1.  delating  to 
Australasia. — 2.  In  zoogeog.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  that  primary  faunal  area  of  the  earth’s 
land-surface  which  extends  from  Wallace’s 
line  (which  separates  Celebes  from  Borneo 
and  Lombok  from  Bali)  to  Tasmania. 

II.  n . Anative  or  an  inhabitant  of  Australasia, 
australene  (tts'tra-len),  n.  [<  L.  australis,  in 
Pinus  australis,  the  American  southern  pine, 
the  chief  source  of  the  turpentine.]  A liquid 
hydrocarbon  (CnyHie),  the  chief  constituent 
of  English  and  American  oil  of  turpentine,  ob- 
tained by  neutralizing  turpentine-oil  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  and  by  subsequent  distil- 
+lation.  It  is  dextrogyrate. 

Australian  (As-traTian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Austra- 
lia, the  NL.  term  for  the  earlier  Australis  terra, 
lit.  southern  land:  see  austral.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  Australia,  a large  island,  often  class- 
ed as  a continent,  south  of  Asia Australian  bal- 

lot. See  ballot.—  Australian  beech.  S eebeechi. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Australia ; 
specifically,  a member  of  the  aboriginal  race  of 
Australia. 
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Australioid  (as-tra'Ii-oid),  a.  and  re.  [<  Aus- 
tralia + -oicl.]  I,  a.  In  etlmol. , of  the  type  of 
the  aborigines  of  Australia  and  of  some  of  the 
native  races  of  the  Deccan.  The  Australioid  races 
form  a group  of  the  Leiotrichi  (which  see),  having  dark 
eyes  and  skin,  wavy  black  hair,  and  long  prognathous 
skulls  with  well-developed  superciliary  ridges. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Australioid  group 
of  men. 

Also  Australoid. 

australizet  (as'tra-liz),  r.  i.  [<  austral  + -ize.] 
To  point  southward,  or  to  the  south  magnetic 
pole,  as  a magnet. 

They  [steel  and  iron]  do  septentrionate  at  one  extreme, 
and  australize  at  the  other. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 

Australoid  (as'trg,-loid),  a.  and  re.  Australioid. 
Austrasian  (as-tra'sian  or  -zian),  a.  and  re.  I. 
a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Austrasia,  the  eastern  or 
Teutonic  portion  of  the  Frankish  empire  under 
the  Merovingians. 

II.  re.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Austrasia. 
Austrian1  (as'tri-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  Austria,  a 
ML.  form  of  OHO.  Ostarrihhi,  G.  Oesterreich,  Aus- 
tria, lit.  eastern  kingdom  (so  called  relatively 
to  the  western  dominions  of  Charlemagne),  < 
OHO.  ostar,  eastern,  + rihhi  = AS.  rice,  king- 
dom, E.  -ric  in  bishopric,  etc. : see  east  and  -ric.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  archduchy  of  Aus- 
tria, or  to  the  Cisleithan  division  of  the  dual 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  or  to  the  collec- 
tive dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

II.  re.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the 
archduchy  of  Austria,  the  nucleus  of  the  Haps- 
burg dominions,  comprising  the  crown  lands 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria. — 2.  A native 
or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cisleithan  division 
of  Austria-Hungary,  which  comprises  all  the 
crown  lands  of  the  dual  empire  except  Hun- 
gary, Croatia  with  Slavonia,  and  Fiume. — 3. 
A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  known 
since  1867  as  Austria-Hungary. 
austrian2t  (as'tri-an),  a.  [<  L.  auster,  the 
south  wind,  south  (see  auster),  + -ian.]  South- 
ern; austral. 

austrinet  (as'trin),  a.  [<  L.  austrinus,  south- 
ern, < auster,  the  south  wind:  see  auster.] 
South;  southerly;  southern.  Bailey. 
austringer  (as'trin-jer),  re.  [Also  written  os- 
tringer  and  astringer,  early  mod.  E.  ostreger, 
< ME.  ostreger,  < OF.  ostruchier,  austruchier 
( autrucier , autoursier — Roquefort)  (ML.  reflex 
astorerius),  < ML.  *austrucarius,  one  whose 
business  it  was  to  breed  and  fly  goshawks,  < 
*austrucus,  austurcus,astruco,  asturco,  austurgo, 
asturgo,  asturgius,  ostorius,  etc.,  variations  (per- 
haps due  in  part  to  confusion  with  certain  forms 
of  ostrich,  q.  v.)  of  austur,  astur,  astor,  LL.  astur 
(>  It.  astore  = Pg.  agor  = OSp.  aztor,  Sp.  azor 
= Pr.  austor  = OF.  austour,  ostor,  hostur,  mod. 
F.  autour},  a goshawk:  see  Astur.  The  n is 
inserted,  as  in  porringer,  passenger,  messenger, 
etc.]  A keeper  and  trainer  of  goshawks. 
Austrocolumbia  (as//tr6-ko-lum'bi-a),  re. 
[NL.,  < L.  auster,  the  south  wind,  south,  + NL. 
Columbia,  applied  to  America.]  In  zoogeog., 
a primary  division  of  the  earth’s  land-surface 
with  reference  to  its  fauna,  which  consists  of 
all  the  American  continent  south  of  Mexico. 
Austrocolumbian  (as''tr6-ko-lum'bi-an),  a.  [< 
Austrocolumbia.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Austro- 
eolumbia : as,  the  Austrocolumbian  fauna. 
Austrogcea  (as-tro-je'ii),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  auster, 
the  south  wind,  south,  + Gr.  yaia,  the  earth.] 
In  zoogeog.,  that  prime  zoological  division  or 
realm  of  the  earth’s  land-surface  which  com- 
prises Australia  and  its  immediately  outlying 
islands,  and  the  Austromalayan  archipelago. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Wallace's  line,  and  includes 
Papua  or  Hew  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  islands  on  the  east 
and  Tasmania  on  the  smith. 

Austrogffian  (as-tro-je'an),  a.  [<  Austrogcea 
+ -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Austrogtea : as,  the 
Austrogcean  fauna. 

Austro-Hungarian  (as'-Tro-hung-ga'i-i-an),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Austria-Hungary. 
Austromalaya  (as,/tr6-ma-la'ya),  re.  [NL.,  < 
L.  auster,  the  south  wind,  + NL.  Malaya.] 
In  zoogeog.,  the  first  subregion  of  the  great 
Australasian  region,  including  Papua  and  the 
islands  zoologically  pertaining  thereto.  On  the 
west  the  boundary  passes  between  Borneo  and  Celebes, 
and  thence  along  Wallace’s  line  between  Lombok  and  Bali ; 
eastward  it  extends  to  include  San  Christoval.  It  lies  en- 
tirely north  of  Australia. 

Austromalayan  (as^tro-ma-la'yan),  a.  [< 
Austromalaya  + -are.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Austromalaya. 
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austromancy  (as'tro-man-si),  n.  [<  L.  anster, 
the  south  wind,  + Gr.  yavreia,  divination,  < uav- 
TEveadai,  divine,  < fiavri;,  a diviner:  see  Mantis. ] 
Divination  from  observation  of  the  winds. 

aut-.  See  auto-. 

autacanthid.  (a-ta-kan'thid),  a.  [<  Gr.  avrog, 
self,  + aicavda,  spine,  + -id.]  In  zool.,  having 
the  greater  number  of  the  intermediate  spines 
on  special  plates  or  local  modifications  of  the 
integument : applied  to  a starfish : opposed  to 
typacanthid. 

autaesthesy,  autesthesy  (a-tes'the-si),  n.  [< 
Gr.  avrdg,  self,  + aiodr/oig,  perception:  see  ces- 
thesia,  esthetic.']  Self-consciousness.  N.  E.  D. 

autamoeba  (a-ta-me'ba),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av- 
r6g,  self,  + NL"  amoeba.]  A term  applied  by 
Haeckel,  without  exact  zoological  significa- 
tion, to  any  simple  amoeba  form  regarded  as 
the  nearest  living  representative  of  a hypo- 
thetical primitive  amoeba  or  archamceba. 

autantitypy  (fi-tan-tit'i-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  avrdg, 
self,  + iivTiTv-ia,  resistance:  see antitypy.]  Ab- 
solute incompressibility:  attributed  by  many 
metaphysicians  to  matter. 

Autarachnse  (a-ta-rak'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avrdg,  self,  + apaxvi 7,  spider.]  In  Gegenbaur’s 
system  of  classification,  a division  of  Arachnida, 
the  arachnids  themselves,  or  Arachnida  prop- 
er, consisting  of  spiders,  scorpions,  mites, 
etc.,  as  distinguished  from  the  Pseudarachnae 
( Tardigrada , Pycnogonida).  Gegenliaur  divides  the 
Autaraehnce  into  four  groups : Arthrogastres , Aranea , 
Acarina,  and  Lingatulina.  See  these  words. 

autarchy1  (a'tar-ki),  n. ; pi.  autarchies  (-kiz). 
[<  Gr.  avrapxidf  absolute  power,  < avrapxog,  ab- 
solute, < avrog,  self,  + apxeiv,  rule.]  Absolute 
power;  autocracy;  self-government. 

A certain  government  called  an  autarchy , of  which  he 
makes  God  the  only  judge. 

J.  Washington , tr.  of  Milton’s  Def.  Pop. 

autarchy2t  (4'tar-ki),  n.  [Prop.  *autarcy,  < Gr. 
avrapneia , self-sufficiency,  < avrapur/g,  self-suffi- 
cient, < avrog,  self,  + apiceiv , suffice.]  Self-suf- 
ficiency; independence. 

[Conscience  is]  in  man  the  principal  part  of  God’s  image, 
and  that  by  which  man  resenibleth  most  the  autarchy 
and  self-sufficiency  of  God.  S.  Ward , Sermons,  p.  98. 

autemt,  n.  [Obsolete  slang.]  A church. 

auterf,  n.  Middle  English  form  of  altar.  Chau- 
cer. 

auter  droit  (o'ter  drwo  or  droi).  [OF.  (mod. 
F.  autre  droit):  auter , autre , altre,  etc.,  < L. 
alter , other;  droit,  < ML.  drictum , directum, 
right,  neut.  of  L.  directus,  straight,  direct:  see 
alter  and  direct.']  In  law,  another  (another’s) 
Tight : thus,  one  who  acts  not  on  his  own  behalf, 
but  as  trustee  or  representative  of  another,  is 
said  to  act  in  auter  droit . 

auterfoits  (o-ter-fwo'  or  -foi'),  adv.  [OF.  (mod. 
F.  autrefois),  at  another  time,  < aider,  autre, 
altre  (see  aider  droit),  + fads,  fois  = Pr.  fcs 
= It.  vece , time,  turn,  < L.  vice,  in  place  of,  in 
turn : see  vice2,  vicar.]  In  law,  formerly : a term 
introduced  into  the  plea  of  former  trial  as  a bar 
to  a second  prosecution  for  the  same  offense. — 
Auterfoits  acquit  (formerly  acquitted),  the  plea  of  for- 
mer acquittal.— Auterfoits  attaint  (formerly  attainted), 
the  plea  of  former  attaint. — Auterfoits  convict  (former- 
ly convicted),  the  plea  of  former  conviction. 

auter  vie  (o'ter  ve).  [OF.:  auter  (see  auter 
droit) ; vie,  < L.  vita , life : see  vital.]  In  law, 
another  (another’s)  life — Tenant  pour  auter  vie, 
one  who  holds  an  estate  by  the  life  of  another. 

authentic  (&-then'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  authentick,  autentic , etc.,  < ME.  auten - 
tike,  auctentyke,  < OF.  autcntique  (mod.  F.  au- 
thentique,  being  changed,  like  the  E.  word,  to 
suit  the  L.  spelling)  = Pg.  autlientico  = Sp. 
autdntico  = It.  autentico,  < LL.  authenticus,  < 
Gr.  avOevTiKog , warranted,  authentic,  original, 

< avdevria , original  authority,  < avOEvrrjg,  contr. 

< avTOEVTijg  (rare),  one  who  does  anything  with 
his  own  hand,  the  real  author  of  any  act,  < avrog, 
self,  + *EVTyg  (found  also  in  ovvhryg,  equiv. 
to  awepydg , a fellow-workman),  of  uncertain 
origin,  perhaps  < *oevt-,  < *aaavr-,  orig.  form  of 
Ionic  eo)v,  Attic  civ  (=  L.  ens , *sens),  ppr.  of 
slvai,  be : see  ens,  he1.  Cf . effendi,  also  ult.  < Gr. 
avdevryg.]  I.  a.  If.  Having  authority;  pos- 
sessing inherent  authority;  duly  authorized; 
authoritative. 

Men  ought  to  fly  all  pedantisms,  and  not  rashly  to  use 
all  words  that  are  met  with  in  every  English  writer, 
whether  authentic  or  not.  E.  Phillips. 

2.  Real ; of  genuine  origin ; being  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be : opposed  to  pretended  or  imaginary, 
fictitious,  counterfeit , apocryphal,  or  unauthor- 
ised : as,  authentic  documents. 
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As  there  is  but  one  God,  but  one  hope,  but  one  anchor- 
age for  man  — so  also  there  can  be  but  one  authentic 
faith,  but  one  derivation  of  truth,  but  one  perfect  revela- 
tion. De  Quincey , Essenes,  iii. 

3.  In  law,  executed  with  all  due  formalities ; 
executed  by  the  proper  person  and  legally 
attested  before  the  proper  authorities : as,  an 
authentic  deed. — 4.  Entitled  to  acceptance  or 
belief ; reliable  ; trustworthy ; of  established 
credit,  credibility,  or  authority : as,  an  authentic 
tale,  book,  writer. 

Origen,  a most  authentic  author  in  this  point. 

Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel,  p.  77. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  ruin  of  Nineveh  was 
brought  about  we  have  nowhere  any  authentic  record. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  82. 
That  this  mere  dream  is  grown  a stable  truth 
To-night’s  feast  makes  authentic. 

Browning,  In  a Balcony. 
5f.  Original;  first-hand,  as  opposed  to  copied 
or  transcribed. — 6.  Own;  proper;  properly  be- 
longing to  one’s  self.  [Archaic.] 

It  were  extreme  partiality  and  injustice,  the  flat  denial 
and  overthrow  of  herself  [Justice],  to  put  her  own  authen- 
tic sword  into  the  hand  of  an  unjust  and  wicked  man. 

Milton , Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

Men  are  ephemeral  or  evanescent,  but  whatever  page 
the  authentic  soul  of  man  has  touched  with  her  immortal- 
izing finger,  no  matter  how  long  ago,  is  still  young  and 
fair  as  it  was  to  the  world’s  gray  fathers. 

Lowell,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  8,  1886. 
7.  In  music , having  an  immediate  relation  to  the 
key-note  or  tonic : in  distinction  from  plagal, 
which  has  a corresponding  relation  to  the  fifth 
or  dominant  in  the  octave  below  the  key-note. 
— Authentic  act,  in  civil  law,  an  act  or  deed  performed 
before  and  attested  by  a notary  or  other  proper  magis- 
trate.—Authentic  cadence,  same  as  perfect  cadence 
(which  see,  under  cadence).— Authentic  melodies.  See 
melody.—  Authentic  modes  or  tones.  See  mode. =Syn. 
2 and  4.  Authentic,  Genuine,  correct,  trustworthy,  relia- 
ble, credible.  When  applied  to  a written  document  or  a 
book,  authentic  indicates  that  it  is  reliable  as  narrating 
real  facts ; genuine,  that  we  have  it  as  it  left  its  author’s 
hands : as,  an  authentic  history ; a genuine  text.  Au- 
thentic is  thus  equivalent  to  trustworthy,  reliable ; gen- 
uine, to  unadulterated.  The  “Memoirs  of  a Cavalier” 
is  a genuine  work  of  Defoe’s,  for  it  was  written  by  him, 
but  it  is  not  an  authentic  work,  although  so  plausibly  as- 
suming the  tone  of  real  biography  that  it  “deceived  even 
the  great  Chatham  into  citing  the  volume  as  an  authentic 
narrative”  ( Backus , Revision  of  Shaw’s  Eng.  Lit.,  p.  250). 

A genuine  book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears ; ...  an  authentic  book  is  that 
which  relates  matters  of  fact  as  they  really  happened. 
A book  may  be  authentic  without  being  genuine,  and 
genuine  without  being  authentic.  Bp.  Watson. 

lit  n.  [<  LL.  authenticum,  ML.  also  authen- 
tica,  the  original  (of  a document),  neut.  or  fern, 
of  authenticus:  see  I.]  1.  An  authoritative  or 

genuine  document  or  book. — 2.  An  original, 
as  opposed  to  a copy  or  transcript. 

Authentics  and  transcripts.  Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  1. 42. 
The  Authentics,  in  civil  law,  a Latin  translation  from 
the  Greek  of  the  novels  or  new  constitutions  of  Justinian, 
made  by  an  anonymous  author.  So  called  as  an  un- 
abridged translation  of  the  novels,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  epitome  made  by  Julian. 

authentical  (a-then'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  authen- 
tic. 

The  hopes  thou  dost  conceive 
Of  thy  quick  death,  and  of  thy  future  life, 

Are  not  authentical.  B.  J o/ison,  Poetaster,  iv.  6. 

His  testimony  will  be  authentical.  Beau,  and  FI. 

This,  the  squire  confessed,  with  some  little  hesitation, 
was  a pheasant  pie,  though  a peacock  pie  was  certainly  the 
most  authentical.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  277. 

authentically  (a-then'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  au- 
thentic manner,  (a)  With  the  requisite  or  gen- 
uine authority.  ( b ) With  certainty. 

He  [Coleridge]  was  the  man  of  all  his  generation  to 
whom  we  should  most  unhesitatingly  allow  the  distinc- 
tion of  genius,  that  is,  of  one  authentically  possessed  from 
time  to  time  by  some  influence  that  made  him  better  and 
greater  than  himself.  Lowell,  Coleridge, 

(c)  Actually;  really. 

Not  yet  authentically  decided.  Sir  T.  Browne,  V ulg.  Err. 

authenticalness  (a-then'ti-kal-nes),  n.  I.  The 
quality  of  being  authentic  or  trustworthy ; the 
quality  of  being  of  good  authority ; authenticity. 

They  did  not  at  all  rely  on  the  authenticalness  thereof. 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  357. 
2.  The  quality  of  being  genuine  or  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be ; genuineness ; authenticity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  see  virtuosos 
about  a cabinet  of  medals,  descanting  upon  the  value, 
rarity,  and  authenticalness  of  the  several  pieces. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals. 

[In  both  uses  obsolete  or  obsolescent.] 

authenticate  (a-then'ti-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp. 
authenticated,  ppr.  authenticating.  [<  ML.  au- 
thenticatus,  pp.  of  authenticare,  confirm,  < LL. 
authenticus,  authentic:  see  authentic.]  1.  To 
render  authentic;  give  authority  to  by  the 
proof,  attestation,  or  formalities  required  by 
law  or  sufficient  to  entitle  to  credit. 
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The  kingserves  only  as  a notary  to  authenticate  the  choice 
of  judges.  Burke. 

Precisely  as  our  researches  are  fortunate,  they  authen- 
ticate themselves  as  privileged ; and  in  such  a chase  all 
success  justifies  itself.  De  Quincey,  Essenes,  i. 

He  [God]  authenticates  this  instinctive  yearning  in  the 
creature  after  selfhood,  in  order  that  the  latter  . . . may 
effectually  aspire  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  those 
laws  of  Divine  order  which  alone  give  him  rest. 

II.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  61. 

2.  To  prove  authentic ; establish  as  correct  or 
genuine. 

I have  authenticated  two  portraits  of  that  prince. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  ii. 

There  is  little  more  left  for  Biblical  research.  The  few 
places  which  can  be  authenticated  are  now  generally  ac- 
cepted. B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  72. 

On  June  18,  1838,  about  3,000  volumes,  and  in  1858,  265 
other  volumes  of  noil-parochial  registers,  were  authenti- 
cated. N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  305. 

3.  To  establish  as  true  or  worthy  of  belief:  as, 
to  authenticate  a statement. 

One  of  the  best  authenticated  ghost  stories  in  existence. 

Mem.  of  R.  II.  Barham,  in  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

authenticate]  (a-then'ti-kat),  a.  [<  ML.  au- 
thenticatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Authenticated. 

authentication  (a-then-ti-ka'shon),  n.  [<  au- 
thenticate + -ion.]  The  act  of  authenticating, 
verifying,  or  establishing  the  authoritative- 
ness, genuineness,  validity,  credibility,  or  truth 
of  anything;  specifically,  in  law,  the  official 
attestation  of  a written  instrument. 

The  authentication  of  every  little  detail  in  the  text. 

The  American,  VIII.  315. 

authenticity  (a-then-tis'i-ti),  n.  [<  authentic 
+ -ity ; = F.  authenticity.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing authentic,  or  entitled  to  acceptance  as  au- 
thoritative, genuine,  true,  or  correct:  as,  the 
authenticity  or  the  Scriptures  or  of  a document ; 
the  authenticity  of  a portrait;  the  authenticity 
of  a statement. 

We  compare  the  narrative  with  the  account  of  the  times 
when  it  was  composed,  and  are  left  satisfied  with  the  au- 
thenticity of  its  leading  anecdotes. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  i.  3. 

authenticlyt  (a -then ' tik-li),  adv.  Authenti- 
cally. 

He  could  learn  no  way  so  autlientidy  as  from  this  testi- 
mony. Whiston,  tr.  of  Josephus,  Antiq.,  i. 

authenticness  (&-then'tik-nes),  n.  Authen- 
ticity. [Rare.] 

The  authenticness  of  that  decree. 

^ Hammond,  Works.  II.  106. 

author  (a'tlior),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  authour, 
auctour,  auctor,  and  prop,  autor,  < ME.  auteur, 
autor  (later  auctour  or  auctor,  after  the  L.), 
< AP.  auteur,  OP.  autor , later  and  mod.  F. 
auteur  = Pr.  auctor,  actor  = Sp.  Pg.  autor  = It. 
autore,  < L.  auctor  (in  ML.,  and  hence  in  E., 
corruptly  author,  prob.  through  the  influence 
of  LL.  authenticus  and  its  derivatives ; cf . ML. 
authorisare,  authorize,  confirm,  var.  authori- 
care,  synonymous  with  authenticare,  confirm; 
authorabilis,  synonymous  with  authenticus, 
etc.),  an  originator,  < augere,  cause  to  grow, 
increase:  see  auction.]  1.  The  beginner, 
former,  or  first  mover  of  anything;  he  to 
whom  something  owes  its  origin;  originator; 
creator ; efficient  cause : as,  God  is  the  author 
of  the  universe. 

The  law,  the  author  . . . whereof  is  . . . God. 

Hooker. 

The  serpent  autor  was,  Eve  did  proceed ; 

Adam  not  autor , auctor  was  indeed.  Vicars. 

He  was  become  the  Authour  of  a Sect  ever  after  to  be 
called  Lutherans.  Selden,  Table-Talk.  p.  33. 

Thus  King  Latinus  in  the  third  degree 

Had  Saturn  author  of  his  family.  Dryden. 

2.  Cause:  applied  to  things.  [Rare.] 

That  which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity  shall  prove 
the  immediate  author  of  their  variance. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  6. 

3.  The  original  composer  of  a book  or  writing 
of  any  kind,  as  distinguished  from  a compiler, 
translator,  editor,  or  copyist. 

An  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own  thoughts,  which  a 
translator  has  not.  Dryden. 

[Often  used  elliptically  for  the  literary  produc- 
tion itself : as,  the  statement  occurs  in  Pliny 
and  other  ancient  authors.] — 4t.  An  editor: 
as,  the  author  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
[Rare.] — 5t.  A person  who  authorizes  a state- 
ment; an  authority;  an  informant. 

Look  upon  him ; 

Such  holy  men  are  authors  of  no  fables. 

Fletcher  ( and  Massinger  1),  Lovers’  Progress,  v.  2. 

6.  In  Scots  law,  one  from  whom  a title  to  prop- 
erty is  derived  either  by  inheritance  or  other- 
wise; especially,  one  from  whom  title  is  de- 
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rived  by  purchase  or  otherwise  than  by  way  of 
descent. 

authort  (a/thor),  V.  t.  [<  author,  ».]  1.  To 

occasion;  effect;  do. 

Execrable  slaughter!  what  hand  hath  authored  it? 

Fletcher  (and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  iii.  4. 
Bo  you  two  think  much 
That  he  thus  wisely  and  with  need  consents 
To  what  I author  for  your  country's  good, 

You  being  my  tutor,  you  my  chancellor? 

Fletcher  (and  others).  Bloody  Brother,  iii.  1. 
2.  To  be  authority  for;  vouch  for. 

More  of  him  I dare  not  author. 

Massinger  and  Field,  Fatal  Dowry,  iv.  2. 

authoress  (4'thor-es),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
authouress,  authresse,  auctresse,  auctrice,  < late 
ME.  auctorice:  see  author  and  -es.s-.]  A female 
author,  in  any  sense  of  that  word.  [ Author  is 
commonly  used  for  both  sexes,  except  in  case 
of  special  discrimination.] 
authorhood  (a'thor-hud),  n . [<  author  + 

-hood.]  The  state  of  being  an  author  (of 
books) ; the  province  of  an  author ; author- 
ship. 

authorial  (a-tho/ri-al),  a . [X  author  + -ial. 
Cf.  tinctorial.']  Pertaining  to  an  author  (of 
books).  Also  autorial. 

Must  we  then  bow  to  authorial  dignity,  and  kiss  hands 
because  they  are  inked? 

/.  D’ Israeli,  Lit.  Char.  Men  of  Genius,  p.  146. 
Testing  the  autorial  power.  Poe,  Marginalia,  cvi. 

authorisable,  authorisation,  etc.  See  author- 
izable, etc. 

authorism  (a'tlior-izm),  n.  [<  author  + -ism.] 
Authorship ; the  position  or  character  of  an  au- 
thor. [Bare.] 

He  [Burke]  is  a sensible  man,  but  has  not  worn  off  his 
authorism  yet,  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  so  charming 
as  writers,  and  to  be  one.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  90. 

authoritarian  (a-thor-i-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
authority  + -arian.]  I.  a.  P'avoring  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority,  as  opposed  to  that  of  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

The  loyalists,  who  sympathized  most  strongly  with  . . . 

Ins  authoritarian  views.  Athenceum,  No.  3068,  p.  202 
II.  n.  One  who  supports  the  principle  of 
authority,  as  opposed  to  that  of  individual 
freedom. 

By  looking  only  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  career, 
...  an  imaginary  Napoleon  has  been  obtained  who  is  . . . 
a lover  of  liberty,  not  an  authoritarian. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  226. 

authoritative  (a-tlior'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [X  authority 
+ - ative . Cf.  ML.  auctoritativus.']  1.  Having 
due  authority;  having  the  sanction  or  weight 
of  authority ; entitled  to  credence  or  obedience : 
as,  “ authoritative  teaching,”  Barrow . 

The  Law  of  Duty  remains  indeed  authoritative,  but  its 
authority  seems  scarcely  so  awful  and  unique  as  formerly. 

J.  B.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  112. 
Anselm  was  compelled  to  publish  an  authoritative  edi- 
tion of  his  M onologium,  because  so  many  copies  of  it  were 
already  in  circulation  from  notes  of  lectures. 

C.  H.  Pearson , Early  and  Mid.  Ages  of  Eng.,  xxxv. 
2.  Having  an  air  of  authority;  positive;  per- 
emptory; dictatorial. 

The  mock  authoritative  manner  of  the  one  and  the  in- 
sipid mirth  of  the  other.  Swift , Examiner. 

Dogmatic  and  authoritative  by  nature  and  education,  he 
hardly  comprehended  the  meaning  of  toleration  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  90. 

= Syn.  2.  Authoritative , Magisterial,  etc.  (see  magisterial), 
commanding. 

authoritatively  (a-tkor'i-ta-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an 
authoritative  manner.  ( a ) With  due  authority. 

I think  it  [the  law  of  repetition]  is  even  move  authorita- 
tively present  in  the  minds  of  most  great  composers  than 
the  law  of  principality.  Buskin,  Elem.  of  Drawing. 

(b)  With  a show  of  authority, 
authoritativeness  (4-thor'i-ta-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  authoritative ; an  acting  by 
authority;  authoritative  appearance, 
authority  (a-thor'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  authorities  (-tiz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  autoritie,  auctoritie,  etc.,  ( 
ME.  autorite,  auctorite,  < OP.  autoritet.  P.  au- 
torite = Pr.  auctoritat  = Sp.  autnridad  = Pg. 
autoridade  = It.  autoritd,  < L.  auctorita(t-)s, 
counsel,  will,  decree,  liberty,  power,  weight, 
authority,  < auctor,  author,  originator:  see  au- 
thor.] 1.  Power  or  admitted  right  to  com- 
mand or  to  act,  whether  original  or  delegated : 
as,  the  authority  of  a prince  over  subjects  and 
of  parents  over  children;  the  authority  of  an 
agent  to  act  for  his  principal.  In  law,  an  authority 
is  general  when  it  extends  to  all  acts,  or  all  connected 
with  a particular  employment,  and  special  when  confined 
to  a single  act. 

By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things,  and  who 
gave  thee  this  authority?  Mark  xi.  28. 

If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 

It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 
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If  his  conscience  were  so  narrow  and  peculiar  to  it  selfe 
it  was  not  fitt  his  Autority  should  be  so  ample  and  Uni- 
versall  over  others.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ii. 

2.  The  power  derived  from  opinion,  respect, 
or  long-established  reputation ; influence  con- 
ferred by  character,  office,  station,  mental  su- 
periority, or  the  like ; credit : as,  the  authority 
of  age  or  example ; the  authority  of  Aristotle. 

But  the  mortallest  enemy  unto  knowledge,  and  that 
which  hath  done  the  greatest  execution  upon  truth,  hath 
beene  a peremptory  adhesion  unto  Authority,  and  espe- 
cially the  establishing  of  our  beliefe  upon  the  dictates  of 
Antiquities.  For  (as  every  capacity  may  observe),  most 
men  of  Ages  present,  so  superstitiously  do  look  upon 
Ages  past,  that  the  Authorities  of  the  one  exceed  the  rea- 
sons of  the  other.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  (1646),  i.  20. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure,  . . . 
Whence  true  authority  in  men.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  295. 
3f.  Power  in  a general  sense. 

The  . . . corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills. 

Shale.,  Othello,  i.  3. 
4.  A person  or  persons,  or  a body,  exercising 
power  or  command : generally  in  the  plural : 
as,  the  civil  and  military  authonties. — 5.  The 
outward  marks  of  authority;  especially,  the 
expression  of  authority  in  the  countenance. 

Kent.  You  have  that  in  your  countenance  which  I would 
fain  call  master. 

Lear.  What's  that? 

Kent.  Authority.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

6.  That  to  which  or  one  to  whom  an  appeal  or 
reference  may  he  made  in  support  of  any  opin- 
ion, action,  or  course  of  conduct,  (a)  Testimony ; 
witness  ; that  which  or  one  who  testifies. 

Something  I have  heard  of  this,  which  I would  be  glad  to 
find  by  so  sweet  an  authority  confirmed.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Had  seen  . . . 

Jesus,  Messiah,  Son  of  God  declared, 

And  on  that  high  authority  had  believed. 

Milton , P.  R.,  ii.  6. 

(b)  Weight  of  testimony ; credibility : as,  a historian  of 
no  authority}  “ authority  of  the  Scriptures,”  Hooker. 

The  registers  of  the  English  Peerage  are  of  far  higher 
authority  than  any  other  statistical  documents. 

Macaulay,  Sadler’s  Law  of  Population. 

(c)  One  who  possesses  adequate  knowledge  of  a subject,  and 
whose  opinions  or  statements  may  be  relied  on ; an  ex- 
pert ; a standard  author  or  his  writings : as,  an  authority 
in  matters  pertaining  to  geology. 

This  practice  we  may  learn,  from  a better  and  more 
ancient  authority  then  any  heathen  writer  hath  to  give 
Milton,  Church-Government,  Pref. 

(d)  In  law,  a precedent;  a judicial  decision;  an  official 
declaration  or  opinion,  such  as  ought  to  be  followed  in 
similar  cases,  (e)  Justification;  countenance;  warrant. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 

When  judges  steal  themselves. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 
Argument  from  authority.  Same  as  argumentum  ad 
verecund iam  (which  see,  under  argumentum).—  Consti- 
tuted authorities,  the  magistrates  or  governors  of  a 
nation,  people,  municipality,  etc.— General  authority 
the  authority  of  a general  agent,  intended  to  apply  to  all 
matters  which  arise  in  the  course  of  business,  as  distin- 
guished from  special  instances,  though  it  may  be  limited 
to  a particular  business  and  to  a particular  place.  = Syn. 
1.  Rule,  dominion,  government ; warrant,  permission,  au- 
thorization.— 2.  Influence,  Authority,  Ascendancy,  Con- 
trol, Sway,  Domination,  may  all  apply  to  persons  or 
things,  but  seem  primarily  to  belong  to  persons.  Influ- 
ence and  authority  imply  moral  power ; the  others  may 
do  so,  and  are  considered  to  do  so  here.  The  words  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  strength.  Influence  may 
be  small;  it  is  wholly  apart  from  the  power  of  office ; the 
word  expresses  the  extent  to  which  one  affects  the  con- 
duct or  character  of  others  simply  by  their  deference  to 
him  on  account  of  his  station,  wealth,  ability,  character, 
etc.  Authority  is,  in  this  connection,  influence  amount- 
ing to  a recognized  right  to  command  : as,  the  authority 
of  age,  wisdom,  experience.  It  is  presumably  rightful, 
while  the  other  words  often  express  undue  or  unwhole- 
some weight  or  power.  Ascendancy  is  overmastering  in- 
fluence, supremacy  by  influence  ; the  word  is  often  used 
in  a bad  sense : as,  the  ascendancy  of  cunning  over  sim- 
plicity. Control  is  complete  or  successful  and  continued 
authority:  as,  his  control  over  the  convicts  was  main- 
tained without  resort  to  force.  Sway  is,  by  its  deriva- 
tion, control  over  that  which  may  be  viewed  as  a weighty 
or  massive  object ; hence,  a solid  or  powerful  or  control- 
ling influence.  Domination,  as  it  may  be  an  absolute  and 
tyrannical  rule,  may  also  be  an  absolute  and  tyrannical  in- 
fluence or  ascendancy : as,  he  was  really  under  the  domi- 
nation of  those  whom  he  thought  his  servants  or  tools. 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  amplest  influence. 

Yet  clearest  of  ambitious  crime. 

Tennyson , Duke  of  Wellington,  iv. 

In  the  absolute  authority  accorded  [by  the  Romans]  to 
the  father  over  the  children  we  may  trace  the  same  habits 
of  discipline  that  proved  so  formidable  in  the  field. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  181. 
The  application  of  gunpowder  to  the  art  of  war  lias  for 
ever  settled  the  long  conflict  for  ascendancy  between  civ- 
ilization and  barbarism,  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Calhoun,  Works,  I.  88. 
Government  . . . has  a general  superintending  control 
over  all  the  actions  and  over  all  the  publicly  propagated 
doctrines  of  men.  Burke,  Unitarians,  May  11,  1792. 

Horrible  forms  of  worship  that  of  old 
Held,  o’er  the  shuddering  realms,  unquestioned  sway. 

Bryant,  The  Ages,  xxv. 
They  rose  and  took  arms  to  resist  Ordogno,  son  of  Al- 
fonsus  III.,  whose  domination  was  too  severe  for  them. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  310. 
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authorizable  (a'thor-i-za-bl),  a.  [Early  mod. 

E.  auctorizable  ; < ML.  authorisabilis,  auctori- 
eabilis,  etc.,  < auctorizare:  see  authorize  and 
-able.]  That  maybe  authorized:  as,  “a  cen- 
sure authorizable,”  Hammond,  Works,  I.  242. 
Also  spelled  authorisable. 
authorization  (a^thor-i-za'shon),  n.  [=  F.  au- 
torisation,  < ML .*auctorizatio(n~),  < auctorizare, 
pp.  auctorizatus : see  authorize.]  The  act  of 
authorizing ; the  act  of  giving  authority  or  legal 
power;  establishment  by  authority:  as,  “the 
authorization  of  laws,”  Motley.  Also  spelled 
authorisation. 

authorize  (a/thor-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  au- 
thorized, ppr.  authorizing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
auctorize,  < ME.  auctorisen,  autorisen,  < OF.  auc- 
toriser,  later  authoriser,  mod.  F.  autoriser  = 
Pr.  authorisar  = Sp.  autorizar  = Pg.  autorisar 
= It.  autorizzare,  < ML.  auctorisare,  auctorizare, 
authorisare,  etc.,  < L.  auctor,  author:  see  author 
and  -ize.]  1.  To  give  authority,  warrant,  or 
legal  power  to;  empower  (a  person):  as,  to 
authorize  commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary 
of  a state. — 2.  To  give  authority  for;  approve 
of  and  permit;  formally  sanction  (an  act  or  a 
proceeding). 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  taken  into  immediate 
consideration  by  the  estates.  They  resolved,  without  one 
dissentient  voice,  that  the  order  signed  by  William  did  not 
authorize  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 
The  money,  then,  is  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  — an  act  which  Congress  alone  is  competent  to  au- 
thorize. 1).  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  May  7,  1834. 

3f.  To  make  authoritative  or  valid;  legalize; 
validate. 

She  shall  authorize 

Our  undertakings  to  the  ignorant  people, 

As  if  what  we  do  were  by  her  command. 

Fletcher  {and  another ),  False  One,  v.  2. 

4.  To  establish  by  authority  or  usage;  as,  an 
authorized  idiom. — 5.  To  warrant;  vouch  for. 
[Rare.] 

A woman’s  story,  at  a winter’s  fire, 

Authoris’d  by  her  grandain. 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
6f.  To  support  (one’s  self)  upon  the  authority 
(of). 

The  Historian  . . . authorizing  himself,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  other  histories. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Def.  of  Poesie  (Arber),  p.  31. 
Also  spelled  authorise. 

authorizer  (a/thqr-I-zer),  n.  One  who  author- 
izes. Also  spelled  authoriser. 
authorlet (a/thor-let), n.  [<  author  + dim. -let.] 
A petty  author"  Blackwood’s  Mag.  [Bare.] 
authorling  (a'thor-ling),  n.  [<  author  + dim. 
-ling.]  A petty  author.  [Bare.] 

Oh  thou  poor  authorling ! Reach  a little  deeper  into  the 
human  heart ! Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  1. 

authorly  (a'tlior-li),  a.  [<  author  + - ly 1.]  Be- 
longing to  an  axithor ; authorial.  [Bare.] 

He  keeps  his  own  authorly  secrets. 

Co  wper,  Letter  to  Unwin, 

authorship  (a'thor-ship),  n.  [<  author  + -ship.] 

1.  The  source  or  cause  of  anything  that  may 
be  said  to  have  an  author ; origination ; causa- 
tion: as,  the  authorship  of  an  invention  or  of 
a political  movement;  a book  whose  author- 
ship is  unknown. — 2.  The  state  of  being  an 
author ; the  occupation  of  writing  books. 

If  the  formalists  of  this  sort  were  erected  into  patentees 
with  a sole  commission  of  authorship,  we  should  undoubt- 
edly see  such  writing  in  our  days  as  would  either  wholly 
wean  us  from  all  books  in  general,  or  at  least  from  ail 
such  as  were  the  product  of  our  own  nation. 

Shaftesbury,  Characters  (ed.  1869),  I.  347. 

auto  (ou'to),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.,  < L.  actus,  an  act: 
see  act,  n.]  1.  In  Spanish  literature,  a play. 

The  miracle-plays  of  the  people  attained  a high  degree 
of  excellence  in  the  autos  or  sacred  Christmas  plays  of 
Gil  Vicente  (1470-1636).  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  656. 

2.  In  Spanish  law : (a)  An  order ; a decree ; a 
sentence ; a decision,  (b)  pi.  The  pleadings  and 
proceedings  in  a lawsuit. — 3.  An  auto  de  fe. 

auto-.  [<  Gr.  aiiTo-  (before  a vowel  avr-,  which 
before  a rough  breathing  becomes  aid-),  stem 
of  avrdg,  self  (myself,  thyself,  himself,  etc.).] 
An  element  in  compound  words  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  self,  of  itself  (natural),  of  one’s  self 
(independently),  of  nothing  but  . . . , etc. : 
very  common  in  English  and  other  modern  lan- 
guages, especially  in  scientific  terms, 
autobiographer  (a//to-bi-og'ra-f6r),  n.  [<  Gr. 
avr6(,  self,  + biographer.]  One  who  writes  an 
account  of  his  own  life. 

“And  yet,  0 man  bom  of  Woman,”  cries  the  AutoHog- 
rapher , with  one  of  his  sudden  whirls,  “wherein  is  my 
case  peculiar  ? ” Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  58. 


autobiographic 

autobiographic  (a-to-bl-o-graf'ik),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  autobiography. 

The  writings  of  Dante  . . . are  all  . . . autobiographic. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  26. 

autobiographical  (a-to-bi-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  autobiography ; character- 
ized by  an  autobiographic  tendency. — 2.  Same 
as  autobiographic. 

autobiographically  (a  - to  - bi  - 6 - graf 'i  - kal  - i), 

adv.  In  an  autobiographic  manner, 
autobiographist  (a/'to-bi-og'ra-fist),  n.  [<  au- 
tobiography + - 4 *■  f . J Same  as’  autobiographer. 
[Bare.] 

autobiography  (a/to-bl-og'ra-fi),  n. ; pi.  auto- 
biographies (-fiz).  [<  Or.  avrog,  self,  + biogra- 

phy.'] A biography  or  memoir  of  a person  writ- 
ten by  himself. 

autocar  (a'to-kar),  n.  [<  auto(-mobile)  + car.] 
An  automobile  car ; a car  which  contains  in 
itself  a motor  with  its  source  of  power, 
autocarpian,  autocarpic  (a-to-kiir'pi-an,  -pik), 
+a.  Same  as  autocarpous. 
autocarpous  (a-to-kiir'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avrog, 
self  (in  comp,  sometimes,  as  here,  meaning  ‘ of 
nothing  but  . . . ’ ‘of  mere  . . .’),  + uaptrog, 
fruit.  The  Gr.  avrosapizog  means  only  ‘self- 
fructifying.’]  In  bot.,  consisting  of  pericarp 
alone ; having  no  adnate  parts  (Gray) : applied 
to  fruits  which  are  free  from  the  perianth. 
Same  as  superior. 

autocephalic  (a/'to-se-fal'ik  or  a-to-sef'a-lik), 
a.  [As  autocephal-ous  + -ic.]  Autocephalous; 
autonomous. 

autocephalous  (a-to-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  LGr.  avro- 
Ketpa^o g,  < Gr.  avn ig,  self,"  + Kt^aXy,  head.]  1. 
Having  a head  or  chief  of  its  own ; independent 
of  jurisdiction  : applied  to  a church. 

The  Russian  Church  became  autocephalous , and  its  pa- 
triarch had  immense  power.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  157. 

2.  Acting  as  an  independent  head;  haying 
primary  jurisdiction  : as,  an  autocephalous 
bishop  or  metropolitan. 

We  have  seen  Greece  proclaim  its  Holy  Governing  Sy- 
nod autocephalous.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  10. 

ailtochronograph  (a-to-kron'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr. 
avrog,  self,  + chronograph.']  An  instrument 
for  instantaneously  and  automatically  record- 
ing time. 

autochthon  (a-tok'tkon),  n. ; pi. 
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not  of  those  founded  in  later  times  by  individual  pro- 
phets or  reformers.  Max  Muller , India,  p.  116. 

One  would  almost  be  inclined  to  think  from  Herr  Stahr’s 
account  of  the  matter,  that  Lessing  had  been  an  autoch- 
thonous birth  of  the  German  soil,  without  intellectual  an- 
cestry or  helpful  kindred. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  301. 
2.  In  pathol .,  not  extraneous;  originating  at 
the  place  where  found. 

autochthonously  (a-tok'tho-nus-li),  adv.  In  an 
autochthonous  manner. 

The  larger  number  of  maladies  do  not  arise  autochtho- 
nously or  ‘ ‘ under  a whole  skin. *’  Encyc.  Brit. , XVIII.  361. 

autochthony  (a-tok'tho-ni),  n.  [<  autochthon 
+ -y>]  The  condition  of  being  autochthonous. 

The  practice  of  describing  legendary  heroes  and  men  of 
ancient  lineage  as  earth-born,  y-riyeveis,  strengthened  great- 
ly the  doctrine  of  autochthony , and  nowhere  so  much  as 
^in  Attica.  ‘ Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  141. 

autoclave  (a'to-klav),  n.  [F.,  self-regulating, 
a digester,  < Gr.  avroc,  self,  + L.  clavis,  a key 
(or  clavus , a nail?).]  A form  of  digester,  in- 
tended for  chemical  operations  conducted 
under  pressure  and  at  a high  temperature. 
These  conditions  can  usually  be  obtained  by  heating  wa- 
ter in  a steam-tight  vessel.  Also  used  for  sterilizing. 

autocracy  (a-tok'ra -si),  n. ; pi.  autocracies  (- siz). 
[X  F.  autocratic , < Gr.  avronpareia,  absolute 
power,  < avTonpari'C,  absolute,  ruling  by  one’s 
self:  see  autocrat .]  If.  The  power  of  deter- 
mining one’s  own  actions ; independent  or  self- 
derived  power ; self-government ; self-rule. 

Man’s  will,  that  great  seat  of  freedom,  that,  with  a kind 
of  autocracy  and  supremacy  within  itself,  commands  its 
own  actions.  South,  Sermons,  VII.  i. 

It  [the  divine  will]  moves,  not  by  the  external  impulse 
or  inclination  of  objects,  but  determines  itself  by  an  ab- 
solute autocracy.  South,  Sermons,  VIII.  x. 

2.  Uncontrolled  or  unlimited  authority  over 
others,  invested  in  a single  person ; the  govern- 
ment or  power  of  an  absolute  monarch. 

At  least  from  the  days  of  Hildebrand  the  mind  of  Eu- 
rope had  become  familiarized  with  the  assertion  of  those 
claims  which  in  their  latent  significance  amounted  to  an 
absolute  irresponsible  autocracy. 

M ilman,  Latin  Christianity,  ix.  1. 
3f.  In  med. , action  of  the  vital  powers  toward 
the  preservation  of  the  individual. =Syn.  2.  Tyr- 
anny, Absolutism,  etc.  See  despotism. 
autocrat  (a'to-krat),  n.  [<  F.  autocrate,  < Gr. 


. _ T ....  . autochthons,  avronparyg,  ruling  by  one’s  self  (cf.  auroKparup, 

autochthones  (- thons,  -tho-nez).  [<  L.  autoch-  an  autocrat:  see  autocrator ),  < avrdg,  self,  + 

thones , pi.,  \ Gr.  avroxdwv,  pi.  avroxOovsg,  abo-  ' / ^ 7 

rigines,  primitive  inhabitants,  lit.  sprung  from 
the  land  itself  (it  was  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
Athenians  and  some  other  Greeks  that  they 
sprang  originally  from  the  soil  on  which  they 
lived),  < avrdg,  self,  + x^vi  land,  earth.]  1. 

Literally,  one  sprung  from  the  land  he  inhabits ; 
hence,  one  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a 
country;  a member  of  the  race  found  in  a 
country  when  first  known;  an  aboriginal  in- 
habitant. 


Kparog,  power,  < uparvg , strong,  = Goth,  hardus 
= E.  hard:  see  hard.]  1.  vAn  absolute  prince 
or  sovereign ; a ruler  or  monarch  who  holds  and 
exercises  the  powers  of  government  as  by  inher- 


autogenic 

auto  defe.  [This  Portuguese  form,  commonly  written 
auto  da  Jr.  or  auto-da-fe,  was  the  first  introduced,  and  has 
been  most  used  in  English  literature.] 

auto  de  fe  (ou'to  da  fa) ; pi.  autos  defe  (ou'tos). 
[Sp,  lit.  act  (judicial  process,  judgment)  of 
faith : auto,  < L.  actum,  an  act ; de,  < L.  de, 
from,  of ; fe  = Pg.  fe,  < L.  fidem,  ace.  of  fides, 
faith:  see  act,  ».,  de  2,  fay 3,  and  faith.  Cf.  auto 
da  fe.]  The  public  declaration  of  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  accused  persons  who  had  been 
tried  before  the  courts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, and  by  extension  the  infliction  of  such 
penalties  as  had  been  prescribed  in  the  sen- 
tence. The  declaration  of  judgment  was  usually  made 
with  much  solemnity,  in  an  open  place,  and  included  the 
acquittals,  reception  to  retraction,  official  admonition,  and 
sentence  of  punishment  for  the  crimes  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  court.  These  crimes  were  public  profes- 
sion of  heresy,  apostasy,  witchcraft,  seduction  by  ecclesi- 
astics, bigamy,  unnatural  crimes,  church -robbery,  blas- 
phemy, usury,  and,  in  general,  crimes  of  or  against  the 
officers  of  the  Inquisition  itself.  Those  convicted  were 
brought  from  prison,  dressed  in  the  sanbenito,  or  robe  of 
defamed  criminals,  which  was  worked  with  a cross  and 
other  designs,  sometimes  with  grotesque  scenes  of  infernal 
characters  or  torments,  and  varied  in  its  color  and  pattern 
in  accordance  with  the  severity  of  the  sentence  to  be 
passed.  Each  offender  was  called  by  name,  liis  crime  spe- 
cified, and  its  punishment  declared,  after  which  all  were 
delivered  up  to  the  civil  officials.  Here  the  auto  proper 
finished ; but  as  the  execution  of  those  penalties  that  were 
of  capital  or  corporal  nature  immediately  followed,  the 
name  was  extended  to  this  part,  as  applied  to  which  it  has 
become  popularly  accepted.  Such  punishments  were  flog- 
ging, the  pillory,  branding  or  maiming,  and  death  by  hang- 
ing or  burning,  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  im- 
perial or  Caroline  code. 

autodidact  (a'to-di-dakt"),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiiroSiSan- 
roc,  self-taught,  ( avrdg,  self,  + didattrdg,  verbal 
adj.  of  SidacKciv,  teach : see  didactic.  ] A self- 
taught  person.  [Bare.] 
autodidactic  (a/'to-di-dak'tik),  a.  [<  autodi- 
dact + -ic.]  Self-taught.  [Bare.] 

He  [Menzel]  was  from  the  beginning  an  auto-didactic 
realist;  he  drew  and  painted  as  he  saw — not  as  others 
taught  him  how  they  had  seen. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  293. 

autodynamic  (a/to-di-nam'ik),  a.  [<Gr.  avro - 
(5 vvayog,  powerful  of  itself,  < avrog,  self,  + dvva- 
ytg,  power:  see  dynamic.]  Having  power  or 
force  in  itself — Autodynamic  elevator,  a hydraulic 
machine  in  which  the  weight  of  a falling  column  of  water 
is  made  to  raise  a smaller  column  to  a height  exceeding 
^.that  of  the  first.  # 

autCBcious  (a-te'shus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avrdg,  self,  + 
olsog,  dwelling.]  In  bryology,  having  both  male 
and  female  inflorescence  on  the  same  plant; 
monoecious.  Three  modifications  are  cladau- 
toecious,  goniautoecious,  and  rhizautoecious. 
Also  written  autoicous. 


out  right,  not  ^subject  to  restrictions:  as,  “the  autogamous  (a-tog'a-mus),  a,  [<  Gr.  avrdg 

imio/l  nnll!  -A-  - L ' “ n ' I ! *-  ....  . 9 


Whoever  the  artist  may  have  been,  it  [a  statue]  is  un- 
doubtedly a very  able  conception,  the  figure  seeming  to 
rise  from  the  earth  just  as  an  autochthon  would  be  thought 
to  rise.  A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  I.  224,  note. 

Their  own  traditions  appear  to  have  made  them  [the 
Phrygians]  autochthones,  or  aboriginals,  and  it  would  seem 
that  they  believed  the  re-peopling  of  the  earth  after  the 
flood  to  have  begun  in  their  country. 

G.  Rawlinson,  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  67. 
2.  pi.  The  primitive  animals  or  plants  of  a 
country  or  region,  especially  in  geological  time. 
[Bare.] 

autochthonal  ( a-tok'thp-nal),  a.  [<  autochthon 


autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias,”  a title  assumed 
by  the  emperor  of  Bussia. — 2.  One  who  is  in- 
vested with  or  assumes  unlimited  authority  in 
any  relation:  as,  “ The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast-Table” (title  of  a hook),  0.  W.  Holmes. 
autocratic  (a-to-krat/ik),  a.  [<  autocrat  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  autocracy; 


self,  + ya/iog,  marriage ; cf.  avrdyapog,  willingly 
married.]  Self-fertilized:  applied  to  flowers 
which  are  fertilized  by  their  own  pollen,  in 
distinction  from  anemopliilous  and  entomophilous 
flowers,  in  which  one  flower  is  fertilized  by 
pollen  from  another  through  the  intervention 
*of  the  wind  or  of  insects. 


absolute;  holding  independent  and  unlimited  autogamy  (a-tog'a-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  avrdg,  self 
Dowcra  of  P-ovcvnmpnt.  a.  •• • L . **  i 


powers  of  government. 

The  Russian  government  is  autocratic,  inasmuch  as  over 
the  larger  part  of  the  country  it  has  simply  succeeded  to 
the  position  of  the  Mongolian  khans,  who  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  fifteenth  century  held  the  Russian  people  in 
subjection.  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  43. 

autocratical  (a-to-krat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  au- 
tocratic. 

autocratically  (a-to-krat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
autocratic  manner. ' 


+ -«!.]  Autochthonic;" aboriginal:  as,  autoch-  autocrator  (a-tok'ra-tor),  n.  [<  Gr.  avroKparup , 


thonal  peoples. 

autochthones,  n.  Plural  of  autochthon. 

autochthonic  (a-tok-thon'ik),  a.  [<  autoch- 
thon + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  autoch- 
thon ; native  to  or  sprung  from  the  soil ; abo- 
riginal; indigenous. 

The  aborigines  of  the  country  [were]  driven,  like  the 
Blieels  and  other  autochthonic  Indians,  into  the  eastern 
and  southeastern  wilds  bordering  upon  the  ocean. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  20. 

We  may,  however,  venture  the  assertion  that  the  Eskimo 
is  of  autochthonic  origin  in  Asia. 

Arc.  Cruise  of  the  Corwin,  1881,  p.  30. 

autochthonism  (a-tok'tho-nizm),  n.  [<  autoch- 
thon + -ism.]  Birth  from  the  soil. 

According  to  the  Scythians,  Targitaus  lived  just  a thou- 
sand years  before  the  year  513  B.  c.— a legend  which,  taken 
with  the  tradition  of  autochthonism,  indicates  a much 
earlier  date  for  the  immigration  of  the  Scythians  than  we 
should  deduce  from  other  narratives. 

^ Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  576. 

autochthonous  (a-tok'tho-nus),  a.  [<  autoch- 
thon + -ows.]  1.  Pertaining  to  autochthons; 
indigenous;  sprung  from  the  soil;  aboriginal. 

I speak  here  ...  of  ancient  religions  only,  of  what  are 
sometimes  called  national  or  autochthonous  religions — 


one’s  own  master,  an  absolute  ruler:  see  au- 
tocrat.] An  autocrat ; a dictator.  [Rare.] 

The  picturesque  spiked  Macedonian  helmet  with  a 
goat’s  horn  and  cheek-piece  which  occupies  the  reverse 


[of  a coin],  on  which  is  written  after  “King  Tryphon  ” the  ^.zymotic  disease. 


-ya/ua,  < ya/iog,  marriage.  Cf.  autogamous.] 
In  lot.,  close  fertilization,  or  self-fertilization; 
the  fertilization  of  a flower  by  its  own  pollen. 
See  allogamy. 

autogenealt  (a-to-je’ne-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  avroyevyg : 
see  autogenous.]  Self -begotten;  autogenous. 
Waterhouse. 

autogeneous  (a-to-je'ne-us),  a.  Same  as  auto- 
genous. 

autogenesis  (.4-to-jen'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  avrdg, 
self,  + yivectg,  production.]  Self-production; 
production  independent,  (a)  in  organisms,  of 
parent  organisms;  ( b ) in  tissues,  of  parent 
tissues;  and  (c)  in  disease,  of  previous  cases  of 


autogenetic 

see  genetic.] 
togenesis. 

There  was  no  doubt 
puerperal  fever. 

autogenetically  (a,/to-je-net,i-kal-i),  adv. 
autogenesis,  or  autogenetic  processes. 


strange  title  autocrator.  Encyc.  -Brit.,"XVII.  649. 

autocratorical  (a''to-kra-tor'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 

avroaparopuidg,  < avronparup:  gee  autocrator.] 

Pertaining  to  an  autocrat  or  autocrator;  su- 
preme ; absolute : as,  autocratorical  power. 

[Bare.] 

autocratrice  (a-tok'ra-tris),  n.  [F.]  Same  as 

autocratrix. 

autocratrix  (a-t.ok'ra-triks), ».;  pi.  autocratrices 

(a-tok-ra-tri'sez).  "[NL.  (cf.  MGr.  avronpard-  * ,,  . 

pinna),  fern,  of  autocrator.]  A female  sovereign  aU*OjjeniC^(a-to-;)en  lk), 
who  is  independent  and  absolute : a title  some- 
times given  to  a reigning  empress  of  Bussia. 

[Bare.] 

antocratsllip  (a'to-krat-ship),  n.  [<  autocrat 
+ -ship.]  The  office  of  autocrat, 
auto  da  fe  (ou'to  da  fa) ; pi.  autos  da  fe  (ou'tos). 

[Pg.  auto  dafe  = Sp.  auto  defe  (Pg.  da,  < de  a, 
where  a is  the  fem.  art,,  < L.  ilia).]  Same  as 


o-je-net'ik),  a.  [(autogenesis: 
Self-producing ; pertaining  to  au- 


ot  the  existence  of  autogenetic 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  No.  1319. 


By 


Some  septic  poison,  either  from  without  or  autogeneti- 
cally, might  cause  the  same.  BHt.  Med.  Jour.,  No.  1319. 

_ „ . „ , , a.  [As  autogen-ous 

+ -«>•]  Self-produced;  independent  of  a me- 
dium : specifically  applied  to  a process  of  sol- 
dering in  which  pieces  of  metal  are  united 
by  fusing  the  parts  to  be  joined.  See  autoge- 
nous. 

Platinum  workers  . . . have  long  learned  to  unite  two 
platinum  seams  by  the  autogenic  process  — the  local 
fusing  of  the  two  contiguous  parts  in  the  oxyhydrogen 
flame-  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  190. 
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autogenous 

autogenous  (a-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  mroyevyc,  auto-inoculable  (a'to-in-ok'u-la-bl),  a.  K Gr 
selt-producBd,  < amoq,  self,  + ykvoq,  bind,  race,  avri g,  self,  + inoculdble .]  Possessing  the  power 


automobile 


. _ „ Possessing  tne  power 

of  auto-inoculation ; capable  of  being  propa- 
gated  by  auto-inoculation : as,  an  auto-inoculable 
disease. 


offspring:  see  genus,  - genous .]  1.  Self-pro- 

duced; self -generated ; coming  forth  indepen- 
dently. Specifically,  in  anat.,  endogenous:  applied  to 
those  processes  or  parts  of  a bone  which  arise  from  an 
independent  or  separate  center  of  ossification,  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  exogenous  outgrowths.  Thus,  the 
epiphyses  of  a hone  are  autogenous;  apophyses  may  be 
either  autogenous  or  exogenous. 

The  centrum  and  several  of  the  apophyses  of  a vertebra 

are  autogenous,  while  other  apophyses  are  exogenous.^  auto-insufflator  (&-to-in'suf-la-tor),  n.  [<  Gr. 

2.  Same  as  autogenic.  avrog,  self,  + insufflator .]  An  instrument  used 

Also  autogeneous.  f°r  administering  to  one’s  self 

Autogenous  soldering,  the  process  of  uniting  pieces  of  powder, 
metal  by  the  fusion  of  part  of  their  own  substance,  with-  autokinesyt,  n.  [<  LGr.  avroKtvnaia,  Gr.  avrotiU 

vTjGig,  selx-movement,  \ avrotavyrog , self -moved : 
see  autokinetical.]  Self -movement ; spontane- 


auto-inoculation  (a^o-in-ok-u-la'shon),  n.  [< 
Gr.  avrog,  self,  + inoculation.']  ‘ The  inoculation 
of  a healthy  part  of  the  body  with  the  virus 
from  a diseased  part  of  the  same  person,  as  from 
a chancroid. 


out  the  use  of  a special  solder.  It  is  performed  by  means 
of  the  airohydrogen  or  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  and  by  elec- 
tricity. 

autogenously  (a-toj'e-nus-li),  aclv.  1.  In  an 
autogenous  manner. 

The  anterior,  or  more  properly  inferior,  bar  of  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  seventh,  and  occasionally  of  some  of 
the  other  cervical  vertebrae  in  Man,  is  autogenously  devel- 
oped- W.  H.  Flower , Osteology,  p.  20. 

2.  By  the  autogenous  process  of  soldering. 

This  battery  is  constructed  of  a case  of  insulite,  having 
a lid  of  the  same  material  autogenously  soldered  in. 

J.  W.  Queen,  Elect.  Catalogue,  1883,  p.  16. 
autogeny  (a-toj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  avroyevyg  (see 
autogenous ):  see  - geny .]  Autogenesis;  autog- 
ony;  spontaneous  generation, 
autogony  (a-tog'o-ni),  n.  [X  Gr.  o.i  70}  Dior,  self- 
produced,  self-producing,  < avrog,  self,  + -yovog, 
produced : see  -gony.)  The  generation  of  simple 
* organisms  from  lifeless  matter;  abiogenesis. 
autograph  (a'to-graf),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  auto- 
graph,!:, < L.  autographus,  < Gr.  avrAypacfiog,  writ- 

tftTl  With  GTIP^G!  AWll  ll  QTwl  ^ sv 1 1— ai>  null-  I 


ous  motion.  Cudworth. 

autokinetic,  autokinetical  (a/to-ki-net'ik, 

-i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  avrotavyroidg,  < avroKivyrog, 
self-moved,  < avrdg , self,  + klveIv , move:  see 
kinetic.]  Self-moving;  voluntary, 
autolaryngoscope  (a/to-la-ring'go-skop),  n. 
[<  Gr.  avrdg , self,  + laryngoscope .]  An  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a combination  of  mirrors, 
by  which  one  may  inspect  his  own  larynx.  E. 
H.  Knight. 

autolaryngoscopy  (a/to-lar-ing-gos'ko-pi),  n. 
[<  Gr.  avrog,  self,  + laryngoscopy.  ] The  in- 


He  went  on  rowing  idly,  half  automatically. 

George  Eliot , Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  13. 
We  know  that  a frequently  repeated  act  of  muscular 
skill  finally  conies  to  be  done  almost  automatically  and 
with  little  intervention  of  consciousness.  Science,  IV.  473. 

2.  By  automatic  means ; by  its  own  action. 

An  automatically  working  machine. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LY.  55. 
Automatically  keeping  its  temperature  uniform. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXI.,  Supp.  7. 

automaticity  (A'to-ma-tis'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
mom,  m,™  ^eing  automatic ; automatic  action.  Martin, 
a medicinal  *Human  Body  (3d  ed.),  p.  23. 

automatism  (a-tom'a-tizm),  n.  [<  automaton  + 
-ism.  Cf.  Gr.  avropdru ip6g,  that  which  happens 
of  itself,  a chance.]  1.  Automatic  or  involun- 
tary action:  in pathol.,  sometimes  specifically 
applied  to  such  purposeless  actions  as  are  often 
exhibited  by  patients  after  an  epileptic  lit. 

In  considering  the  body  as  the  instrument  of  the  mind, 
I shall  show  you,  first,  the  large  amount  of  automatism 
in  the  human  body.  w.  B.  Carpenter. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  animals,  especially  those 
below  man,  are  automata,  in  the  sense  that  all 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  them  are  results 
of  physical  laws;.  especially,  the  doctrine  of 
Descartes  that  animals  are  devoid  of  conscious- 
ness.— 3.  The  faculty  of  independently  origi- 
nating action  or  motion.  [From  the  original 


spection  of  one’s"  own  larynx  by  means  of  an*86^6  ^automaton.]  N.  E.  J). 
aotnlni-vno-nsnAAo  automatlSt 


autolaryngoscope, 
autolatry  (a-tol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  air  or,  self,  + 
larpua,  worship.]  Self-worship, 
autology  (4-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  avrog,  self,  + 
-hoyia,  < Ikyuv,  speak:  see  -ology.)  The  sci- 
entific study  of  one’s  self. 


ten  with  one’s  own  hand,  < avrAg,  self,  + ypadetv,  i - i ‘ rvr 

write.]  I.  a.  Written  by  one’s  self;  in  one’s  -i[NL;’  < Tr<if> 

vl- j — -x- J . vV  . . a self,  + hvrdg,  verbal  adj.  of  Mjeiv,  loose.]  A ge- 


(a-tom'a-tist),  n.  [<  automaton  4- 
-ist.  Cf.  LGr.  avroyarioryg,  one  who  refers  all 
things  to  chance.]  1.  One  who  makes  auto- 
mata.—2.  One  who  believes  that  animals 
(sometimes  including  man)  are  automata.  See 
automatism , 2. 

Though  not  a declared  automatist,  however,  Mr.  Spencer 
is  by  virtue  of  his  general  philosophy  a necessarian. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  768. 


nus  of  ehffitopodous  annelids,  of  the  family  Syl-  automatize  (a-tom'a-tiz),  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 

^ automatized,  ppr.  automatizing.  [<  automaton 

+ -ize.  Cf.  Gr.  avToyari&iv,  act  of  one’s  self, 
introduce  the  agency  of  chance,  happen  by 
chance.]  To  make  an  automaton  or  a self- 
Autoiytus  csrnut™.  acting  machine  of. 

A God-created  man,  all  but  abnegating  the  character  of 
man  ; forced  to  exist,  automatised,  mummy- wise,  ...  as 
Gentleman  or  Gigman.  Carlyle,  Diamond  Necklace,  i. 


own  handwriting : as,  an  autograph  letter. 

II.  n.  [<  F . autographe,  < LL.  autographum.) 

1.  A person’s  own  handwriting;  something 
written  by  a person’s  own  hand ; an  original 
manuscript  or  signature. 

Autographs  of  famous  names  were  to  be  seen  in  faded 
Ink  on  some  of  their  fly  leaves.  Hawthorne,  Old  Manse,  I. 

2.  An  autographic  press  (which  see,  under 

press).  lido; : a synonym  of  Syllis.  A.  prolifer  is  an  asexual 

autograph  (&'to-gr&f),  V.  t.  [<  autograph,  n.)  pr,m: the  PPP08’1*  sexual  forms  of  which  have  been  called 

cess  y an  aUt0gr3phl°  Pr°-  « « an  automa,  runs  under  water, 

cess,  bee  autogi  aphic.  With  a snug  nose,  and  has  a nimble  tail 

Announcements  and  notices  of  various  kinds,  whether  Made  like  an  augur, 

printed,  engraved,  lithographed,  or  autographed.  B.  Jonson , Staple  of  News,  iii.  1. 

T.  . OA  Y'f' PostaL  Guide>  July>  18?9.  automalite,  n.  See  automolite. 

r?es  out  oJ  the  1-100  o£  automata  n.  Plural  of  automaton. 

automatalt  (a-tom'a-tal),  a.  [<  automaton  + 
-«i.]  Same  as  automatic.  [Bare.] 
automath  (4'to-math),  n.  [<  Gr.  avTOfiadyg , 
self-taught,  (.  avrdg , self,  + /.lavdaveiv,  fiaOeiv , 
learn:  see  7nathematics.]  One  who  is  self- 


which  the  whole  work  will  consist. 

Trubner  s American  and  Oriental  Lit.  Record,  X.  4. 

autographalt  (a-tog'ra-fal),  a.  [<  autograph 
+ -al.]  Autographic.  Bennet. 

autographic  (a-to-graf'ik),  a.  [<  autograph  + 

-4c;  =F.  autograplnque.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  , , , „„ 

of  the  nature  of  an  autograph;  contained  in  *ta]1gnt-  . “are:J 
or  furnished  by  one’s  own  handwriting:  as,  ^"9^  (a-t9~mat  lk), 
autographic  authority;  autographic  evidence. 

—2.  Belating  to  or  used  in  the  process  of  au- 
tography: as,  autographic  ink;  autographic 
paper. — 3.  Self-recording:  applied  to  a form  of 
telegraph.  See  below — Autographic  press.  See 
press—  Autographic  process,  (a)  In  the  fine  arts,  any 
process  by  means  of  which  an  artist’s  work  is  exactly  pre- 
served in  mechanical  reproductions,  as  in  an  autotype  or 
a photo-engraving,  (b)  A general  term  applied  to  those 
chemical  and  mechanical  processes  in  which  a writing  or 
drawing  is  made  with  a peculiar  ink,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  stone,  plate,  or  other  matrix  from  which  it  is  to 
be  printed.— Autographic  telegraph,  an  instrument  for 
transmitting  a telegraphic  despatch  written  in  insulating 
ink  upon  a metallic  paper,  and  reproducing  it  with  abso- 
lute exactness  on  another  prepared  paper.  The  instru- 
ment may  be  used  for  transmitting  portraits  or  other  fig- 
ures, diagrams,  etc. 

autographical  (a-to-graf 'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  au- 
tographic. 

autograpkically  (&-to-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
autographic  manner;  by  means  of  autograpbic 
writings ; in  autograph. 


a.  [(  Gr.  avToyarog, 
self-moving  (see  automaton),  + -ic.]  1.  Acting 
as  an  automaton,  (a)  Having  the  power  of  self, 
motion ; self-acting  : as,  automatic  machinery.  ( b ) Done 
unconsciously  or  from  force  of  habit ; mechanical,  as  op- 
posed to  voluntary. 

2.  Conducted  or  carried  on  by  self-acting  ma- 
chinery. 

It  is  in  our  modern  cotton  and  flax  mills  that  automatic 
operations  are  displayed  to  most  advantage. 

XJre,  Diet.,  I.  274. 

3.  In  physiol.:  (a)  Not  voluntary;  not  under 
the  control  of,  or  not  effected  by,  volition:  said 
of  certain  muscular  actions. 


And  had  “shaken  hands  autographically”  with  him 
across  the  Atlantic.  D.  Hill,  Life  of  Irving,  p.  160. 

autography  (a-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  autograph  + -y ; 
— F.  autographic.)  1.  The  act  of  writing  with 
one’s  own  hand;  autographic  writing. — 2. 
That  department  of  diplomatics,  or  the  study 
and  decipherment  of  old  writings,  which  is 
concerned  with  autographs. — 3.  A process  in 


automatons  (-ta,  -tonz).  [Formerly  also  autom- 
atum,  < L.  automaton,  automatum,  < Gr.  aiirdpa- 
rov,  neut.  of  avrApa-oc,  acting  of  one’s  self,  self- 
moving,  spontaneous,  < aiirA;,  self,  + *par6; 
(>  ftartvuv,  seek,  strive  to  do),  verbal  adj.  of 
V*fia  (perf.  ytpaa),  strive  after,  move.]  1.  That 
which  is  self-moving,  or  has  the  power  of  spon- 
taneous movement,  but  is  not  conscious. 

So  great  and  admirable  an  automaton  as  the  world. 

Boyle,  Works,  V.  251. 

Specifically — 2.  A self-acting  machine,  or  one 
which  is  actuated  in  such  a manner  as  to  carry 
on  for  some  time  certain  movements  without 
the  aid  of  external  impulse,  in  this  respect  clocks 
and  watches,  with  a vast  number  of  other  machines,  may 
be  denominated  automata ; but  the  term  more  specifically 
denotes  an  apparatus  in  which  the  purposely  concealed 
power  is  made  to  imitate  the  voluntary  or  mechanical  mo- 
tions of  living  beings,  such  as  men,  horses,  birds,  fishes,  etc. 

3.  A living  being  acting  mechanically  or  as  a 
mere  machine,  especially  without  conscious- 
ness ; a person  or  an  animal  whose  actions  are 
purely  involuntary  or  mechanical.  See  bestial 
automaton,  below. 

Obedience, 

, Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth, 

Makes  slaves  of  men,  and  of  the  human  frame 
A mechanized  automaton.  Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  iii. 

4.  A person  who  acts  in  a monotonous  routine 
manner,  without  active  intelligence,  especially 
without  being  fully  aware  of  what  he  is  doing. 
— Automaton  balance,  a machine  for  weighing  plan- 
chets  and  coin,  and  sorting  the  pieces  automatically,  ac- 
cording to  their  weight,  as  full,  light,  or  heavy.— Bestial 
automaton,  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  a brute,  as  sup- 
posed to  be  devoid  of  consciousness  and  sensibility.—  Spir- 
itual automaton,  a mind  not  possessing  free  will,  but 
subject  to  necessity. 


Let  me  briefly  notice  some  of  our  other  automatic  ac- 
tions. In  the  act  of  swallowing,  which  properly  begins  at 
the  back  of  the  throat,  the  “swallow”  lays  hold  of  the 
food  or  the  drink  brought  to  it  by  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  and  carries  this  down  into  the  stomach.  We  are 
quite  unconscious  of  its  passage  thither  unless  we  have 
taken  a larger  morsel  or  something  hotter  or  colder  than 
ordinary.  This  is  an  instance  of  purely  automatic  action. 

W.  B.  Carpenter. 

In  animals,  too,  to  a far  greater  extent  than  in  plants,  is 
the  automatic  activity  which  always  resides  in  protoplasm  u ^ . 

!tse,lLtranfmittfd  by  the  mechanism  of  the  organization  automatOUSt  (a-tom'a-tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avr6u.arog, 
1 eren  par  3 ol automatic  (see  automaton),  + -ows.]  Auto- 

(b)  Not  reflex:  said,  for  example,  of  certain 
activities  of  ganglion-cells— Automatic  brake. 

See  brake.—  Automatic  coupling.  See  coupling.— Au- 
tomatic mallet.  Same  as  dental  hammer  (which  see,  „ . ..  ,,  . . . 

under  hammer). — Automatic  theory.  Same  as  automa-  autometric  (a-to-met  nk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 

..  . . . , - I,  — — — f — Hem,  2.  to  autometry. 

°g™phy  by  which  copies  of  a wntmg,  draw-  automatical  (ft-to-mat'i-kal),  a.  1.  Same  as  autometry  (S-torn'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  airrdg,  self, 
•>  Produced  m facsimile.  automatic. — 2.  Having  reference  to  or  con-  + -fisrpla,  < yerpov,  measure.]  Self-measure- 

autoicous  (»-toi  kus),  a._  bame  as  autcecious.  nected  with  automatic  things.  . ment;  self -estimation.  N.  E.  D. 

■ lir 7 (a  ^-^k^a-bil'i-ti),  w.  automatically  (^-to-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  In  automobile  (A-td-md'bil),  a.  and  n.  [<Gr.  avrdg. 

auto-inoculable : see  -bihty.]  Capacity  for  an  automatic  manner;  mechanically;  imeon-  self,  + L.  mobitis,  mobile.]  I.  a.  Self-moving, 
auto-inoculation.  sciously.  or  self-movable;  changing  its  own  place,  ot 


matic. 

Clocks  or  automatous  organs,  whereby  we  now  distin- 
guish of  time,  have  found  no  mention  in  any  ancient 
writers.  Sir  T.  Browne , Yulg.  Err.,  v.  18. 


automobile 
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eiple  of  autonomy ; one  who  desires  home  rule, 
or  self-government  of  the  community  to  which  the  abnormal  growtn; 
he  belongs,  or  of  any  community.  autopisty  (a  to-pis-ti, 

. . r,r,  . , credible  m ltsed,  < av 

autonomous  (a-ton  o-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  avrovopoc,  — --  - - 

independent,  of  one’s  own  free  will,  < avricj 


able  to  effect  change  of  its  own  place;  as,  an  + -ic.]  Relating  to  autonomy;  having  the 
automobile  torpedo.  power  of  self-government;  autonomous;  self- 

II.  n,  A self-moving  vehicle  designed  to  governing;  independent, 
travel  on  commonroads;  specifically,  a wheeled  autonomist  (a-ton'o-mist),  n.  [<  autonomy  + 
vehicle  for  use  on  roads  -ist]  One  who  advocates  or  favors  the  prin- 

without  rails,  which  car- 
ries in  itself  a mechanical 
motor,  with  its  source  of 
power.  Automobiles  are  dis- 
tinguished from  locomotives  by 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  travel 
on  a fixed  track,  and  both  from 
locomotives  and  traction  engines 
by  carrying  loads  instead  of 
drawing  them  in  other  vehicles. 

The  number  of  wheels  may  be 
two  (bicycle),  three  (tricycle), 
four,  or  more.  Those  with  four 

wheels  (the  commonest  form)  are  built  for  nearly  every 
variety  of  purpose  of  ordinary  vehicles,  such  as  carriages 
and  cabs  for  two  or  more  persons,  omnibuses,  merchants' 
deli  very- wagons,  and  drays.  Automobiles  are  usually  pro- 
vided with  pneumatic  tires  and  ball  bearings.  The  four- 
wheel  electric  automobile  may  be  taken  as  a type  of  these 
vehicles.  The  front  wheels  are  controlled  by  a steering- 
‘ handle  or  -wheel  and  the  driving  wheels  connected  with  an 
electric  motor  on  the  rear  axle  through  the  medium  of  a 
balance  or  compensating  gear,  so  that  one  wheel  may  re- 
volve slower  than  the  other  in  turning  the  vehicle.  The 


Electric  Automobile. 


self,"-)-  vkfiuv ’ hold  sway,  > vipoc,  law:  see  nome.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  autonomy  or  an  auton- 
omy.— 2.  Independent  in  government;  having 
the  right  of  self-government. 

The  few  brave  men  who  seven  years  back  first  un- 
sheathed their  yataghans  amid  the  hills  of  Herzegovina 
did  not  carry  with  them  a scheme  for  . . . an  autonomous 
province  of  Eastern  Roumelia. 

E.  A.  Freeman , Amer.  Lects.,  p.  445. 


autositarius 

[<  Gr.  auric,  self,  + ophthalmoscope .]  An  in- 
strument  by  which  one  may  inspect  the  interior 
of  one’s  own  eyes. 

autophyllogeny  (a/'to-fi-loj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  a’v- 
ri c,  self,  + ipiMov,  leaf,  + -yhua,  production : 
see  -geny.]  A term  proposed  by  Morren  for 
the  abnormal  growth  of  leaves  from  leaves. 

•ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  avriiuaroc, 
auric,  self,  + florae,  credi- 
ble, worthy  of  belief,  < 7r  ddetv,  mdelv,  persuade.] 
Worthiness  of  belief  from  internal  evidence; 
J the  quality  of  credibility  existing  in  a state- 
" ment  itself,  independently  of  external  evidence 
or  corroboration.  [Rare.] 
autoplast  (a'to-plast),  v.  [<  Gr.  avriirlaaroc, 
self -formed,  < avri  c,  self,  + nTiaaric,  verbal  adj. 
of  -Aaaaeiv,  form.]  In  embryol.,  an  autogenous 
cell,  that  is,  a cell  which  appeal's  to  take  form 
spontaneously  in  the  yolk  of  an  ovum,  not  by 
fission  or  the  regular  process  of  cleavage  of  the 
vitellus. 

Pertaining  to 


3.  Subject  to  its  own  laws ; specifically,  in  Mol. , 
independent  of  any  other  organism;  not  a form 

or  stage  of  development  of  some  other  organ-  autoplastic  (a-to-plas'tik),  a. 
ism.  autoplasty. 

autonomously  (a-ton'o-mus-li),  adv.  In  an  au-  autoplasty  (a'to-plas-ti),  n.  [As  autoplast  + 

„ tonomous  manner ; from  one’s  own  choice.  • -y.]  In  sure/.,  an  operation  by  which  lesions  ac- 

motor  derives  ita  power  fiom  a battery  ol  storage  cells  t omv  (&-ton'6-mi),  n. ; pi.  autonomies  eomnanied  with  loss  of  substance  are  repaired 

nritbin  tVwi  Vwvrlv  t t.llA  Vplli P.l  . wTl  1 C.ll  ATP  COUDIGU  111  DBT-  . , A ’ * / • .1 J / , * n ^ 1 , 1 .1.1 - C 1.1 1 


within  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  which  are  coupled  in  par 
allel  or  in  series  for  various  speeds  by  means  of  a controller 
placed  under  the  vehicle,  and  shifted  from  one  position 
to  another  by  a hand-lever,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
chain-and-sprocket  gear.  In  certain  positions  of  the  con- 
troller the  automobile  is  made  to  run  backward  at  differ- 
ent speeds.  A foot-lever  is  connected  with  band-brakes 
which  act  on  surfaces  formed  on  the  peripheries  of  the 
internal  gears  which  are  attached  to  the  driving-wheels. 
The  vehicle  is  provided  with  meters  for  measuring  the 
electric  current,  and  with  electric  lights  and  an  electric 
gong.  Automobiles  are  named  according  to  the  number 
of  wheels,  when  this  is  less  than  four,  as  automobile  bicycle 
and  automobile  tricycle;  and  according  to  the  kind  of  motor 
used,  as  compressed-air  automobile , electric  automobile , 


(-miz).  [<  Gr.  avrovopla,  independence,  < avrivo-  by  means  of  healthy  portions  of  tissue  taken 
^independent:  see  autonomous.]  1.  The  from  another  part  of  the  patient,  and  made  to 
power  or  right  of  self-government,  whether  in  supply  the  deficiency.  See  rhinoplasty. 
a community  which  elects  its  own  magistrates  autopolygraph  (a-to-pol'i-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  amor, 
and  makes  its  own  laws,  or  in  an  individual  geifj  + polygraph .]  An  autographic  printing 
who  acts  according  to  his  own  will. — 2.  A self-  process.  E.  H.  Knight. 

governing  community. — 3.  An  autonomous  autopsiat  (fi-top'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avro-tyia,  a 
condition ; the  condition  of  being  subject  only  seeing  with  one’s  own  eyes,  < aijro7TTOf,  seen  by 


to  its  own  laws;  especially,  in  biol.,  organic 
independence. — 4.  In  the  philos.  of  Kant,  the 
doctrine  that  the  moral  law  is  one  which  rea- 
son imposes  upon  itself  a priori,  that  is,  inde- 


one’s  self,  < avric,  self,  + ottt6 c,  seen  (cf.  bijnc, 
sight) : see  optic.]  Same  as  autopsy,  1. 

It  is  no  small  undertaking  (or  a man  ...  to  begin  a 
^ ^ natural  history  from  his  own  autopsia.  Gilbert  White. 

pendently  of  sense  and  sense-experience,  and  autopsic  (a-top'sik),  a.  [<  autopsia  4*  -ic.] 
is  therefore  absolute  and  immutable : opposed  yame  as  autoptic. — 2.  In  wed.,  pertaining 
to  keteronomy  (which  see).  to  or  obtained  by  means  of  an  autopsy, 

autonym  (fi'to-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  avric,  self,  4-  autopsical  (a-top'si-kal),  a.  Same  as  autopsic. 
ovopa,  dial,  ovv'pa,  name.]  1 . One’s  own  name ; a autopsically  (a-top'si-kal-i),  adv.  Same  as 
real  name : opposed  to  pseudonym  and  anonym,  autopticalfy. 

— 2.  That  which  bears  one’s  own  name,  as  a autopsy  (a'top-si),  n.  [<  autopsia,  q.  v.]  1. 

book  published  under  the  author’s  real  name.  A seeing  for  one’s  self;  personal  ocular  obser- 


Automobile  (Limousine). 
j4,  change-speed  lever;  B,  brake-lever;  C,  foot-brake 
clutch;  £,  spark;  F,  throttle-control;  G,  wind-shield 
ing-tube. 


vat.ion,  inspection,  or  examination.  Specifi- 
cally— 2.  In  pathol.  and  anat.,  dissection  and 
inspection  of  a dead  body  to  discover  the  cause 
of  death,  or  the  site  and  character  of  the  dis- 
ease of  which  the  person  died;  post-mortem 
examination ; a post-mortem. 


— 3.  The  self-same  name;  one  and  the  same 
name  for  two  or  more  things;  a homonym. 

[Rare.] 

autopathic  (a-to-path'ik),  a.  [<  autopathy  4- 
-ie.]  In  pathol.,  dependent  on  the  original 
h.  speak-  structure  and  developmental  tendencies  of  the  , 

individual;  endopathic,  as  opposed  to  exopath-  autoptic  (4-top'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avroirriKic,  < aii- 
gasolene  automobile.  See  the  supplement. — Com-  ic : applied  to  certain  forms  of  disease.  roizroc,  seen  by  one’s  self : see  autopsia.]  Seen 

pressed-air  automobile,  an  automobile  which  is  pro-  t /*  tnr/,.  fhil  „ r<  Or  avronadeta  one’s  own  eyes»  relating  to  or  based  on 

pelled  by  an  air-motor.— Electric  automobile,  an  auto-  autopatny  fa  top  a mi;,  «.  Lv  « . , auj.opgy  or  T)ers0Iial  observation : as,  autoptic 

mobile  which  is  propelled  by  an  electric  motor.—  Case-  one’s  own  feeling  or  experience,  < avrorraUyr,  * Also  written  nutnnsic 

lene  automobile,  an  automobile  which  is  propelled  speaking  from  one’s  own  feeling  or  experience,  e ‘ cs  , ,. 

by  a motor  of  the  gas-engine  type  that  uses  gasolene  or  / ayTbr  self  + iradoc  feeling  suffering.]  Ego-  autoptical  (a-top  ti-kal),  a.  bame  as  autoptic. 

r?peensa“^  istic  sentiment  or  feeling ;^xciusive  self-con-  autoptically  (a-top'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  an- 

tween  the  motor  ami  the  driving-wheels,  by  choking  the  sideration.  toptic  manner;  by  oculax  view  or  ones  ow 

supply  Of  gases  to  or  their  exhaust  from  the  engine,  or  by  4utophagi  (a-tof'a-ji),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  au-  observation  Also  written  autopsically. 

tophagus,  self-f eeding : see  autophagous.]  In  autort,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  author, 
ornith.,  a name  of  the  precocial  birds  which  autorialt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  authorial. 
are  able  to  run  about  and  feed  themselves  as  autorityt,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  authority. 
soon  as  they  are  hatched:  synonymous  with  autoscliediasm  (fi-to-ske 'di-azm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Ptilopcedes  or  Dasypcedes.  ” amoaxeSiaafia,  work  done  offhand  (cf.  ainoaxe- 

autophagous  (a-tof'a-gus),  a.  [<NL . autoplia-  fitaopbc,  extemporaneous  speaking),  < amoaxe- 
gus,  self-feeding,  < Gr.  avTotyayo;,  self-devour-  Sta&tv:  see  autoschediaze.]  An  offhand  act  or 
ing,  < avrSc,  self,  + 6ayuv,  eat,  devour.]  1.  performance;  something  hastily  improvised. 
Self-devouring.— 2.  Self -feeding ; capable  of  autoschediastic  (S/to-ske-di-as'tik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
feeding  itself,  as  a precocial  bird:  equivalent  ai)Tooxe^iaaTiKd(,  offhand,  extemporaneous,  < 
in  application  (but  not  in  meaning)  to  hestho-  ayTopxebmoTye,  one  who  acts  or  speaks  offhand, 
genous  or  ptilopcedic,  and  opposed  in  meaning 
to  heterophagous  (which  see). 

[=F.  autophagie; 


theusetogetheroftwoormoreof  thesemethods.— Steam-  Autopliagi  (a4of  a-jl),  n.  pi. 
automobile,  an  automobile  which  is  propelled  by  a steam- 
engine.  Steam-automobiles  are  also  called  steam-carrianes 
or  steam-wagons. 

automobile  (a-to-mo'bil),  v.  i.  To  rido  in  an 
automobile  vehicle.  [Recent.]  Cosmopolitan, 

XXV.  485. 

automobilism  (a-to-mo'bil-izm),  n.  The  use  of 
automobile  vehicles.  [Recent.] 

A departure  in  automobilism  which  they  believe  to  be  of 
the  highest  practical  value  from  a commercial  standpoint. 

Bicycling  World,  XXXVIII,  118, 
automobilist  (a-to-mo'bil-ist),  n.  One  who 

uses  an  automobile  vehicle.  ^ „„  „„„ 

automolite  (a-tom'o-lit),  u.  [<  Gr.  avr6fw?,og,  a a"utOp”hagy7a-tof'a-ji),  n. 
deserter,  prop,  adj.,  going  of  one’s  self  (<aur<if,  as  autophaq-ous  +'  -y.] 
self,  + fwteio,  go,  or  come),  + -ite2.]  A name  upon  one’s  self, 
sometimes  given  to  gahnite,  from  the  fact  that  autophoby  (fi't5-fo-bi),  n. 
it  contains  a large  proportion  of  zinc  oxid,  fear:  see  -phobia.] 

though  it  has  no  resemblance  to  an  ore.  See  0ne»s  gelf  • fear  of  bein°- 
^ gahnite . Also  spelled  automalite.  [Rare.]  ’ 


< avToaxeSta^uv,  do,  act,  or  speak  offhand:  see 
autoschediaze.]  Slight;  hasty;  not  fully  con- 
sidered; done  hastily  or  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

autoschediastical  (a,,to-ske-di-as'ti-kal),  a. 
Same  as  autoschediastic.  Dean  Martin. 

Fear  of  referring  to  autoschediaze  (a-to-ske'di-az),  v.  i.;  pret.  and 
egotistical.  Mare.  pp.  autoschediazed,  ppr.  auloschediazin g . [<  Gr. 

avTocxe&ta^uv,  do,  act,  or  speak  offhand,  < 


The  act  of  feeding 
[<  Gr.  avrbg,  self,  + 


automorphic  (a-to-mor  fik),  a.  i <<>•  aoToiwfi-  a-atophon  (a'td-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  ai'rbpuvoc,  self-  avTooxlfitoy,  offhand,  < airbr,  self,  + oxibioc, 
0of,  self -formed,  natural  (taken  as  formed  upon  SOunding,  < avrog,  self,  + <po>vf/,  voice,  sound.]  near,  sudden,  offhand:  see  schediastic.]  To 
one’s  own  self  or  pattern’),  s <zurof,  self,  4-  pop-  ^ form  of  barrel-organ,  of  which  the  tunes  are  ^.improvise  or  extemporize. 

<f>y,  form.]  Framed  or  conceived  after  the  pat-  determined  by  perforations  in  a sheet  of  mill-  autoscope  (a'to-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  auric,  self,  + 
tern  or  form  of  one  s self.  M.  Spencer , Study  board  cut  to  correspond  with  the  desired  notes,  ouorteiv,  view. j An  instrument  invented  by 

of  Sociol.,  p.  114.  jj.  ip,  Knight.  Coccius  for  (he  self-examination  of  the  eye. 

automorphically  (fi-to-mor'fi-kal-i),  ado.  In  autophony  (S,-tof'o-ni),  n.  [<  NL.  autophonia  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

*an  automorphic  manner.  H.  Spencer.  (in  form  as  if  < Gr.  avroijxovia,  the  voice  itself),  autoscopy  (a-tos'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  auric,  self, 

automorphism  (a-to-mor'fizm),  n.  [As  auto-  < Gr.  avritpuvoc,  self-sounding : see  autophon.]  + -emo-ia,  < anoittiv,  view.]  In  med.,  the  ex- 

In  auscultation,  the  character  of  the  sound  of  amination  of  one’s  self,  as  by  the  autoscope  or 
the  auscultator’s  own  voice  when  his  head  is  the  autolaryngoscope. 

placed  against  the  chest  of  the  patient.  When  autositarius  (Erto-si-ta'ri-us),  n. ; pi.  autositarii 
there  is  a large  cavity  this  sound  may  be  ren-  (-1).  [NL.,  as  autosite,  q.  v.,  + -arius.]  In 

dered  of  greater  intensity  than  is  normal.  teratol.,  either  part  of  a double  monster  which 


morph-ic  + -ism.]  The  ascription  of  one’s  own 
characteristics  to  another,  or  the  habit  of 
judging  others  or  explaining  their  acts  by 
means  of  analogies  furnished  by  the  knowledge 
of  one’s  self. 


autonomic  (a-to-nom'ik),  a.  [As  autonom-ous  autophthalmoscope  (a-tof-thal'mo-skop),  ».  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  equally  de- 
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A Differential  gear  case,  opened.  C Selective  speed  gear  and  clutch  case,  opened. 

B Elevation  of  chassis. 

( Letters  following  the  figures  refer  to  the  several  drawings  so  lettered.') 


1 B,  D Rear  spring. 

2 B,  D Gasolene  tank. 

3 B,  D Rear  axle  tubing. 

4 B,  1)  External  brake  compensating  axle. 

5 B,  D Internal  brake  compensating  axle. 

6 B,  D Differential  gear  case.  (Shown  open 

at  A.) 

7 B,  D Universal  joint,  rear. 

8 B,  D Radius  rod. 

9 B,  D Torsion  rod. 

xo  D Air-pressure  tank  for  starting. 

11  C,  D Universal  joint,  transmission  end. 

12  B,  D Speed  change  gear  case.  (Shown  open 

at  C.) 

13  B,  D Clutch  case.  (Shown  open  at  C.) 

14  B.  D Fly-wheel. 

15  D Push-button  for  priming  carbureter. 

16  D Rod  to  throttle. 

17  D Oil-tank. 

18  B,  D Aspiration  manifold. 

19  D Carbureter. 


20  D Crank-case  breather. 

21  D Hand-hole  to  crank-case. 

22  B,  D Front  spring. 

23  B,  D Frame. 

24  D Hood-fastener  bracket. 

25  D Cylinder  priming-cock. 

26  B,  D Fan. 

27  B,  D Steering  knuckle  reach. 

28  B,  D Lamp-bracket. 

29  B,  D Starting-crank  socket. 

30  B,  D Radiator. 

31  D Steering-arm. 

32  D Front  axle  cap. 

33  B,  D Cam  gear  case. 

34  B,  D Reach  rod  from  steering-post. 

35  B,  D Water-pump  for  cooling  cylinders. 

36  B,  D Magneto. 

37  B,  D Spark  advance  bell-crank. 

38  B,  D Water  outlet  manifold. 

39  B,  D Steering-gear  case.  (Shown  open 

at  E.) 


40  B,  D Cylinders  (rear  pair). 

41  B,  D Foot  button  shank  (to  throttle). 

42  B,  D Brake  pedal. 

43  B,  D Clutch  pedal. 

44  B,  D Brake  hand-lever. 

45  B,  D Selective  speed  hand-lever. 

46  B,  D Steering-wheel. 

47  B,  D Spark  advance. 

48  B,  D Throttle  advance. 

49  D Muffler. 

50  B,C,D  Universal  drive  shaft. 

51  B,  D Pull  rod  from  foot  brake  pedal  to 

rear  axle. 

52  B,  D Internal  brake  pull  rod. 

53  B,  D External  brake-shoe. 

54  B Rear  axle. 

55  B,  D Radiator  filler  piece. 

56  B Oil-outlet  manifold. 

57  B Oil-pump,  twin-cylinder. 

58  C High-speed  gear  on  countershaft. 


D Plan  of  chassis. 

E Steering-gear  case,  opened. 


59  C Reverse  pinion. 

60  C Low-speed  gear  on  countershaft. 

61  C Second-speed  gear  on  countershaft. 

62  C Reduction  gear  on  countershaft. 

63  C Clutch  spring  carrier. 

64  C Clutch  spring. 

65  B,C  Coupling  to  motor. 

66  C Clutch  spider  carrying  driving  disks. 

67  C Clutch  spider  carrying  driven  or 

transmission  disks. 

68  C Clutch  disks. 

69  C Clutch  shaft. 

70  C Internal,  and  external  direct  driving- 

gear  on  clutch  shaft. 

71  C Second-speed  gear  on  main  shaft. 

72  C Low-speed  gear  on  main  shaft. 

73  C High-speed  gear  on  main  shaft. 

74  C Speed-gear  shifters. 

75  B,  D Water  inlet  from  pump  for  cooling 

cylinders. 


autositarius 

veloped  individuals,  as  by  means  of  the  umbili- 
cus. 

autosite  (a'to-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  avriaiToq,  bringing 
one’s  own  provisions/  avrdg,  self,+  airoq,  food.] 
In  teratol.,  that  twin  in  an  unequal  double 
monster  which  furnishes  nutriment  to  the 
other,  the  latter  being  called  the  parasite  or 
parasitic  twin. 

autostylic  (a-to-sti'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avroorvAog, 
resting  on  natural  columns,  < aiirAq,  self,  + 
otv'Aos,  column:  see  style 2]  In  anat.,  having 
no  separate  suspensorium  or  distinct  suspen- 
sory apparatus  of  the  lower  jaw. 
autotemna,  n.  Plural  of  autotemnon. 
autote runic  ( a-to-tem ' nik) , a.  [<  autotemnon  + 
-ic.]  Same  as  autotemnous.  Hyatt. 
autotemnon  (a-to-tem'non),  n. ; pi.  autotemna 
(-na).  [NL.,  irreg.  (better  *autotomon)  < Gr. 

' avrdg,  self,  + repvuv,  ra/ielv,  cut.]  In  biol.,  a 
cell  considered  as  an  organism  capable  of  self- 
division. [Rare.]  Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  p.  143. 

autotemnous  (a-to-tem'nus),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 

avrdi,  seif,  + rtpvsiv,  ra/ieiv,  cut,  + -oms.]  Self- 
dividing;  capable  of  spontaneous  fission:  ap- 
plied to  a cell  or  autotemnon  which  propagates 
itself  by  fission  and  not  by  impregnation,  com- 
nion  tissue-cells  of  all  kinds  are  autotemnous,  as  are 
spermatocysts  and  spermatozoa,  and  also  ova  that  divide 
before  the  union  of  male  and  female  nuclei.  Division 
subsequent  to  such  union  constitutes  an  embryo.  The 
protozoans  are  autotemnous  while  growing  by  fission,  but 
are  embryos  or  form-spores  thereafter.  Also  autotemnic. 

autotheism  (a'to-the-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  avrodeoc, 
very  God,  < avn if,  self,  + 0 e6g,  God.]  1.  The 
doctrine  of  the  self-existence  of  God;  specifi- 
cally, the  ascription  of  self-existence  to  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity.  [Rare.] — 2. 

Assumption  of  divine  powers;  self -deification ; 
excessive  self-esteem.  Nineteenth  Century. 
autotheist  (fi/to-the-ist),  n.  [<  autothe-ism  4* 
-ist.]  1.  One  who  believes  in  autotheism. — 2. 
One  who  ascribes  to  himself  the  possession  of 
divine  powers. 

He  begins  to  mistake  more  and  more  the  voice  of  that 
very  flesh  of  his,  which  he  fancies  he  has  conquered,  for 
the  voice  of  God,  and  to  become  without  knowing  it  an 
autotheist.  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  Pref. 

autotomic  (a-to-tom'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avr6y,  self, 
+ To/idf,  cutting,  < repvetv,  rapeiv,  cut.]  Self- 
intersecting,  as  a line  or  trace.  N.  E.  D. 
autotype  (d/to-tip),  u.  [<  Gr.  avtdg,  self,  + 
TviTog,  a stamp,  type.]  1.  The  trade-name  of  a 
certain  photographic  process  for  producing  per- 
manent prints  in  a carbon  pigment.  It  is  much 
used  for  reproducing  works  of  art. — 2.  A pic- 
ture made  by  this  process. — 3.  A copy;  a re- 
production in  facsimile.  Kingsley. 
autotype  (d'to-tip),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  auto- 
typed,  ppr.  autotyping.  [<  autotype,  «.]  To 
reproduce  by  means  of  the  autotype  process, 
*or  iu  facsimile. 

autotypic  (A-to-t  ip'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
autotype,  or  produced  by  the  autotype  process, 
autotypography  (a/'to-ti-pog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
aiirdy,  self,  + typography.']  Any  process  by 
means  of  which  drawings,  manuscripts,  etc., 
can  be  transferred  directly  to  a plate  or  material 
from  which  impressions  can  be  taken;  espe- 
cially, a process  by  which  autographs  executed 
in  a special  ink  are  transferred  to  a plate  of 
zinc,  which  is  then  etched  and  prepared  for 
printing  on  an  ordinary  press.  See  zincography. 
autrefois,  adv.  See  auterfoits. 
autumn  (a'tum),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  au- 
tome,  < ME.  autumpne,  <0F.  autompne,  mod.  E. 
auto mue  = Sp.  otono  — Pg.  outono=lt.  autunno, 
< L.  autumnus,  less  correctly  auctumnus,  au- 
tumn, perhaps  related  to  avere,  be  well,  Skt. 
V av,  satisfy  one’s  self.  The  old  derivation 
from  augere,  increase,  is  not  now  accepted.] 
1.  The  third  season  of  the  year,  or  the  season 
between  summer  and  winter:  often  called  fall, 
as  being  the  time  of  the  falling  of  the  leaves. 
Astronomically  it  begins  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  about 
the  22d  of  September,  when  the  sun  enters  Libra,  and  ends 
at  the  winter  solstice,  about  the  21st  of  December,  when 
the  sun  enters  Capricorn.  In  popular  language  autumn  is 
regarded  in  North  America  as  comprising  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November,  but  in  Great  Britain,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October. 

Figuratively  — 2.  A period  of  maturity,  or  of 
incipient  decay,  abatement,  or  decline : as,  the 
autumn  of  life. 

Dr.  Preston  was  now  entering  into  the  autumn  of  the 
+duke  s favour.  Fuller. 

autumnal  (a-tum'nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  autum- 
nalis,  auctumnalis,  (.  autumnus : see  autumn  and 
-al.]  I.  a.  1.  Belonging  to  autumn ; produced 
or  gathered  in  autumn : as,  autumnal  fruits. 
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Figuratively — 2.  Belonging  to  a period  corre- 
sponding to  autumn  in  the  year;  hence,  past 
the  middle  stage  of  life : as,  1 ‘ an  autumnal  ma- 
tron,” Hawthorne — Autumnal  equinox,  the  time 
when  the  sun  crosses  the  equator  as  lie  proceeds  south- 
ward. This  happens  about  the  22d  of  September.  See 
equinox.— Autumnal  plumage,  in  ornith..,  the  plumage 
acquired  by  a bird  after  the  first  molt,  when  that  in  which 
the  bird  leaves  the  nest  is  exchanged  for  another ; the 
plumage  of  an  annotine ; also,  that  subsequently  acquired 
each  autumn  by  such  birds  as  molt  at  that  season  as  well 
as  in  spring,  or  have  what  is  termed  the  double  molt. — 
Autumnal  signs,  the  signs  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagit- 
tarius, through  which  the  sun  passes  during  the  autumn, 
astronomically  considered. 

II.  n.  A plant  that  flowers  in  autumn, 
autumn-bells  (iS/tum-belz),  n.  A name  given 
to  a European  gentian,  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe, 
from  its  bell-shaped  flowers  and  their  season  of 
opening. 

autumnian  (a -turn 'ni- an),  a.  [<  autumn  + 
-ian.\  Autumnal.  [Rare.] 

Methinks  already 

I grasp  best  part  of  the  autumnian  blessing. 

Middleton , Michaelmas  Term,  Ind. 

autumnity  (a-tum'ni-ti),  n.  [<  L.  autumnitas, 
the  season  of  autumn,  harvest,  < autumnus,  au- 
tumn.] The  season  of  autumn ; quality  or  con- 
dition characteristic  of  autumn.  [Rare.] 

Draughts  of  sweet  autumnity.  Bp.  Ilall , Satires,  iii.  1. 

autunite  (ti/tun-it),  n.  [<  Autun,  a city  in  Bur- 
gundy, France,  + -ife2.]  A native  hydrous 
phosphate  of  uranium  and  calcium,  occurring 
in  tabular  crystals,  nearly  square  in  form,  and 
of  a citron  or  sulphur-yellow  color,  it  is  usually 
found  with  other  uranium  minerals,  often  as  a result  of 
the  decomposition  of  uraninite  or  pitch-blende.  It  is 
closely  related  to  the  phosphate  of  uranium  and  copper, 
torbernite  or'copper  uranite,  in  distinction  from  which  it 
is  called  lime  uranite,  and  also  simply  uranite. 
auturgy  (a'tcr-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  avTovpyia,  < error, 
self,  + epyov,  work.  Cf.  cliirurgeon.]  Work 
with  one’s  own  hands ; self-action.  [Rare.] 
Auvergnat  (F.  pron.  o-var-nya'),  n.  [F.,  < 
Auvergne.]  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Auvergne,  a former  province  in  the  central 
part  of  France,  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
modern  departments  of  Cantal  and  Puy-de- 
Dome. — 2.  A French  wine  of  a deep-red  color, 
made  near  Orleans:  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  variety  of  grape, 
auxt,  n.  See  auge. 

auxanometer  (ak-sa-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  av^avuv,  grow,  + plrpov,  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring,  or  for  measuring  and 
recording,  the  growth  of  plants,  in  the  are  auxa- 
nometer  this  is  done  with  the  aid  of  an  index  moving  over 
a vertical  arc  of  a circle. 

Auxerre  (o-zar'),  n.  [F.]  A general  name 
often  given  to  the  Burgundy  wines  produced 
near  the  city  of  Auxerre,  in  the  department  of 
Yonne. 

auxesis  (ak-se'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aviate,  in- 
crease, amplification,  < au^etv,  abi-avetv  (cf.  L. 
augere),  increase,  = E.  wax;  see  auction  and 
wax1.]  1.  In  rhet.,  amplification;  exaggera- 
tion; hyperbole;  the  use  of  a more  unusual 
and  high-sounding  word  for  the  ordinary  and 
proper  word. — 2.  In  math.,  the  ratio  in  which 
the  element  of  a figure  has  to  be  magnified  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  corresponding  element 
of  a conformable  figure. 

auxetic  (ak-set'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  avi-yrindc,  < av^y- 
riq,  verbal  adj.  of  av^aveiv,  increase:  see  auxe- 
sis.] Pertaining  to  auxesis;  amplifying;  in- 
creasing. 

This  auxetic  power  of  the  preposition. 

Dr.  Hutchinson , Sermon  on  Cerem.  Law,  p.  8,  note. 

auxetically  (4k-set'i-kal-i),  adv.  By  auxesis 
or  amplification. 

auxiliantt  (ag-zil'iant),  a.  [<  L.  auxilian(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  auxiliary,  iielp:  see  auxiliate.]  Auxil- 
iary; affording  help  or  assistance, 
auxiliar  (ag-zil'iar),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  auxiliaris, 
helping,  aiding,  i auxilium,  help,  aid,  < augere, 
increase.]  I.  a.  Helping;  auxiliary. 

Ostorius,  though  yet  not  strengthen’d  with  bis  Legions, 
causes  the  auxiliar  Bands,  his  Troops  also  allighting,  to 
assault  the  rampart.  Milton , Hist.  Eng. , ii. 

There  Athens  sat,  as  in  the  foretime,  on  her  citadel 
rock,  in  sight  of  her  auxiliar  sea,  crowned,  garlanded, 
wanton.  R.  Choate , Addresses,  p.  180. 

II.  n.  An  auxiliary:  usually  in  the  plural, 
auxiliary  troops. 

My  auxiliars  and  allies. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Art.,  II.,  v.  1. 

Mighty  were  the  auxiliars  which  then  stood 
Upon  our  side,  we  who  were  strong  in  love  I 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 

But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven ! 

Wordsworth , French  Revolution, 

[Archaic  in  both  uses.] 


avail 

aUXiliarly  (ag-zil'iar-li),  adv.  By  means  of  aid 
^or  help.  Coleridge ” 

auxiliary  (ag-zil'ia-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  auxi- 
liarius,  equiv.  to  auxiliaris,  helping:  see  auxil- 
iar.] I.  a.  Helping;  aiding;  assisting;  giv- 
ing support  or  succor ; hence,  subsidiary ; addi- 
tional: as,  auxiliary  troops;  auxiliary  engines. 
—Auxiliary  bishop,  auxiliary  buffer-spring,  auxil- 
iary  chaplain,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Auxiliary  circle, 
in  conic  sections,  a circle  having  its  center  at  the  center 
of  a conic,  which  it  touches  at  the  extremities  of  the 
transverse  diameter.  — Auxiliary  quantity,  in  math.,  a 
quantity  introduced  to  simplify  or  facilitate  an  operation, 
as  may  be  done  in  equations  or  trigonometry.—  Auxiliary 
scales,  in  music , the  six  keys  or  scales,  consisting  of  any 
key  major,  with  its  relative  minor,  and  the  attendant  keys 
of  each.— Auxiliary  screw.  See  screiv.— Auxiliary 
verb,  a verb  that  assists  in  the  conjugation  of  other  verbs. 
See  II.,  3. 

II.  n. ; pi.  auxiliaries  (-riz).  [<  L.  auxilia- 
ries, n.]  1.  A helper;  an  assistant;  a confed- 

erate in  some  action,  enterprise,  or  undertak- 
ing ; an  aid  of  any  kind. 

Aquatint  is  seldom  practiced  by  itself ; it  is  rather  an 
auxiliary  to  line-etching.  p,  Q.  Hamerton. 

Specifically — 2.  pi.  Foreign  troops  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a nation  at  war. 

The  Eleians  often  engaged  as  auxiliaries  in  the  wars  of 
other  states,  on  pretence  of  asserting  the  cause  of  religion. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  512. 
3.  In  gram.,  a verb  used  in  forming,  with  the 
infinitive  and  participles  of  other  verbs,  phrases 
having  the  value  of,  or  a value  analogous  to  that 
of,  modes  and  tenses:  thus,  I do  love,  I have 
loved,  I shall  love,  I am  loved. — 4.  In  math., 
an  auxiliary  quantity  (which  see,  under  I.). 
auxiliatet  (ag-zil'iat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  auxiliatus , 
pp.  of  auxiliari , help,  < auxilium,  help:  see 
auxiliar .]  To  aid  or  assist. 

He  [Day]  then  fell  into  a disputation  with  Cranmer  and 
Goodrich,  in  which  he  repeated  his  former  Scripture,  and 
auxiliated  it  with  another. 

R.  W.  Dixon , Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvii. 

auxiliatoryt  (ag-zil'ia-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
as  if  * auxiliatorius,  K auxiliator , a helper,  < 
auxiliari , pp.  auxiliatus,  help,  < auxilium , help.] 
I.  a.  Helping;  aiding;  auxiliary. 

Masses  both  auxiliatory  and  expiatory. 

Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

II.  ii.  A help ; an  aid ; in  the  plural,  auxilia- 
ries. 

There  were  no  such  auxiliatories  within  the  walls. 

R.  Watson,  Hist.  Philip  II. 
auxometer  (ak-som'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
aiiljem,  increase,  -)-  perpov,  measure.  Cf.  a ma- 
nometer.] An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
^magnifying  powers  of  an  optical  instrument, 
auxospore  (iik'so-spor),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  av^eiv, 
grow,  + and pog,  seed,  offspring.]  Iu  the  Diato- 
maceee,  a spore,  formed  either  asexually,  by 
the  growth  of  the  protoplasm  attended  by 
renewal  of  tbe  silicious  envelop,  or  sexually, 
by  the  union  of  the  contents  of  two  separate 
cells. 

auxotonic  (ak-so-ton'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  av£nv, 
grow,  + rdvoq,  tension,  tone.]  Determined  by 
growth : in  hot.,  applied  to  those  movements  of 
plants  which  are  the  result  of  growth,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  of  matured  organs  influ- 
enced by  stimulation.  See  aliassotonic. 
ava1  (a'vii),  n.  [Also  called  Icava,  lcawa;  a 
native  name.]  A drink  used  in  the  South  Sea 
islands,  made  by  infusion  from  the  root  of 
Piper  methysticum.  See  Icava. 
ava2  (a'va),  n.  A name  of  the  topaz  humming- 
bird, Topaza  pella. 

ava’  (a-va'),  adv.  Scotch  for  of  a’,  that  is,  of 
all,  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  at  all. 
avadavat  (av,;,a-da-vat'),  n.  Same  as  amada- 
vat. 

avahi  (av'a-hi),  n.  [Native  name.]  The  woolly 
lemur,  or  long-tailed,  indri,  of  Madagascar,  Ava- 
his  laniger;  the  ampongue. 

Avahis  (av'a-his),  n.  [NL.,  < avahi.]  A genus 
of  lemurs,  containing  the  ampongue,  avahi,  or 
woolly  lemur  of  Madagascar,  A.  laniger:  a syn- 
onym of  Microrhynchus  (which  see). 
avail1  (a-val'),  v.  [<  ME.  availen,  < OF.  a-  (for 
L.  ad-)  4-  raler,  valoir,  be  of  value  or  use,  < L. 
valere,  to  he  strong,  to  be  worth:  see  value.] 

1.  in trans.  1 . To  have  value  or  use ; he  of 
service  or  advantage ; give  profit : as,  wealth 
avails  little  to  a castaway. 

The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a righteous  man  availeth 
much.  Jas.  v.  16. 

2.  To  have  force  or  efficacy;  serve  for  a pur- 
pose ; give  aid  toward  an  end : as,  his  cries 
availed  to  bring  relief. 

The  thing  to  be  taught  has  availed  to  obscure  or  even 
to  annihilate  for  their  eyes  every  anxiety  as  to  the  mode 
of  teaching.  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 


avail 
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3f.  To  take  or  draw  advantage;  make  use  or  availment  (a-val'ment),  n.  [<  avail 1,  v.,  + 


profit, 

But  how  out  of  this  can  she  avail  t 


-merit.'] 

Bailey. 


Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  aval1  (a'val),  a.  [ ( L. 


Profit ; efficacy ; successful  issue. 
[Rare.] 


grandfather,  + 


II.  trans.  1.  To  be  for  the  advantage  of; 
assist  or  profit:  as,  what  will  skill  avail  us 
against  numbers  ? 

Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing.  Esther  v.  13. 

All  the  songs  and  newspapers  and  money-subscriptions 
and  vituperations  of  such  as  do  not  think  with  us,  will 

avail  nothing  against .a  fact.  . .ment,  as  on  a promissory  note  or  the  like 

Eimrmn,  West  Indian  Emancipation.  (avVlanch),m.  [<  F.  avalanche 


-al.]  Relating  to  grandparents. 

The  rare  opportunities  of  authentic  verification  of  spe- 
cial parental  or  aval  recollections.  Science , III.  345. 

aval2  (a-val'),  n.  [F.,  an  indorsement,  guar- 
anty, < & val,  at  the  bottom:  see  avale.]  In 
Canada,  an  indorsement  guaranteeing  pay- 


“God  save  us !”  cried  the  captain, 

“For  naught  can  man  avail.’' 

Whittier,  The  Mantle  of  St.  John  De  Matha. 
2f.  To  promote;  prosper;  assist:  said  of  things. 
Meantime  he  voyaged  to  explore  the  will 
Of  Jove  on  high  Dodona’s  holy  hill, 

What  means  might  best  his  safe  return  avail.  Pope. 

3.  To  advantage ; profit ; give  the  benefit  to : 
used  reflexively,  with  of:  as,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity.  [Often  used  colloquially 
in  the  United  States  without  the  pronoun.] 
Then  shall  they  seek  t’  avail  themselves  of  names, 
Places  and  titles.  Milton , P.  L.,  xii.  515. 

The  theatre  avails  itself  of  the  best  talent  of  poet,  of 
painter,  and  of  amateur  of  taste,  to  make  the  ensemble  of 
dramatic  effect.  Emerson , Misc.,  p.  396. 

To  avail  one’s  self  byt,  to  avail  one’s  self  of. 

And  my  peculiar  profit  persuaded  me,  sometimes,  to 
avail  myself  by  their  folly.  Sanford. 

avail1  (a-val'),  n.  [<  ME.  availe,  < availen:  see 
avail,  u.]  1.  Advantage,  profit,  or  benefit,  in 

a general  sense;  also,  value  or  estimation. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

The  avail  of  a death-bed  repentance.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Thy  pardon ; I but  speak  for  thine  avail. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 


(also  avalange),  dial,  form  (Swiss  evalanche ) of 
*avalance  (ML.  avalantia),  lit.  descent,  < avaler, 
let  fall  down:  see  avale  and  -ance.]  1.  The 
fall  or  sliding  down  of  a mass  of  snow  or 
ice  from  a mountain-slope.  Winter  avalanches  or 
snow-slides  often  recur  year  after  year  on  the  same  path, 
which  is  thus  kept  clear  of  trees.  When  a mountain 
railroad  must  cross  such  a path,  the  road-bed  is  usually 
cut  beneath  the  path,  and  the  track  is  covered  with  a 
heavy  shed,  across  which  the  avalanche  may  pass ; but 
the  shed  is  sometimes  swept  away.  In  the  summer  ava- 
lanches are  less  destructive,  because  they  then  mostly 
take  place  high  above  habitations  and  forests.  Partly 
consolidated  snow,  or  n4v6,  is  sometimes  set  in  motion  in 
large  quantities,  and  such  an  occurrence  may  be  produc- 
tive of  very  serious  injury,  especially  to  the  forests  below. 
The  blast  of  air,  brushed  forward  by  the  avalanche,  often 
has  a destructive  strength  beyond  the  reach  of  the  snow 
itself.  Small  glaciers  sometimes  detach  themselves  from 
their  rocky  beds  and  slide  into  the  valley  below ; such 
events  are  rare,  but  have  sometimes  been  attended  by 
very  disastrous  results.  “Rock-avalanches”  are  more 
properly  denominated  land-slips  or  land-slides.  See  land- 
slip, land-slide. 

Around  his  [Mont  Blanc’s]  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  avalanche  in  his  hand.  Byron , Manfred,  i.  L 

Hence  — 2.  Anything  resembling  an  avalanche 
in  suddenness  and  destructiveness : as,  an  ava- 
lanche of  misfortunes. 


2.  Efficacy  for  a purpose;  advantage  to  an  avalet  (a-val'),  v.  [<  ME.  avalen,  auvalen,  < OP. 

object  or  end:  now  used  chiefly  in  negative  ■ ” - ~~ 

phrases,  or  sentences  of  negative  import:  as, 
of  little  or  no  avail;  I doubt  whether  it  will  be 
of  much  avail. 

But  Cranstoun’s  lance,  of  more  avail , 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  tlie  Borderer’s  mail; 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton  passed. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  6. 

3.  pi  Profits  or  proceeds : as,  the  avails  of  a 
sale  by  auction.— Avail  of  marriage,  in  Scots  law, 
a sura  payable  to  the  superior  by  the  heir  of  a deceased 
ward-vassal  on  his  becoming  marriageable.  = Syn.  1 and 
2.  Use,  utility,  service. — 3.  Beturns. 

avail2t,  v.  See  avale. 

availability  (a-va-la-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  available : 
see  -bility.]  The  state  ’ of  being  available ; 
suitableness  for  the  accomplishment  of  a given 
purpose;  capability  of  advantageous  use  or 
employment : as,  the  availability  of  a candidate 
for  office,  or  of  a proposed  method. 

available  (a-va'la-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  avayldble;  < 
avail!  + -atile.]  1.  Profitable;  advantageous; 
having  efficacy. 

Those  who  will  consult  him  [Fourier]  for  no  other  rea- 
son, might  do  so  to  see  how  the  energies  of  Woman  may 
he  made  available  in  the  pecuniary  way. 

Mary.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  124. 

2.  Having  sufficient  power,  force,  or  efficacy 
for  the  object ; valid. 

Laws  human  are  available  by  consent.  Hooker. 

She  knows  no  commendation  is  more  available  with 
thee  than  that  of  proper  virtue. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Bevels,  v.  3. 


avaler,  avaller  (=  Pr.  avalar  = Olt.  avallare), 
come  down,  let  down,  < a val,  downward,  < L. 
ad  vallem,  lit.  to  the  valley:  aa,  to;  vallem,  aoc. 
of  valles,  valley,  vale : see  vale.  Cf.  amount,  < 
L.  ad  montern,  to  the  hill ; down,  adown,  < AS. 
of  dime,  from  the  hill.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  come 
down;  fall. 

A rayn  from  hevene  gan  avale. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  iii.  626. 

2.  To  descend;  dismount. 

They  . . . from  their  sweaty  Coursers  did  avale. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  10. 

n.  trans.  1 . To  lower ; uncover ; take  off,  as 
a vizor  or  hood.  Chaucer. 

Hodid  men  were  cleped  thanne  the  Lolardis,  that  wold 
never  avale  here  hood  in  presens  of  the  Sacrament. 

Capgrave's  Chron.,  p.  245,  an.  1387.  Quoted  in  G.  P. 

[Marsh’s  Hist.  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  7. 

2.  To  let  down;  lower,  as  a sail;  cause  to  de- 
scend: as,  “hath his  sail eavaled,”  Gower,  Conf. 
Amant.,  viii. 

By  that,  the  welked  Phoebus  gan  availe 

His  weary  waine.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Jan. 

Thou  seest  my  lowly  saile, 

That  froward  fortune  doth  ever  availe. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Sept. 

3.  To  make  low  or  abject ; depress;  degrade, 
avalite  (av'a-lit),  n.  [<  Avala  (see  def.)  + -ite2.] 

A silicate  containing  ebromium,  occurring  in 
emerald-green  scales  at  the  mercury-mines  of 
Mount  Avala,  near  Belgrade. 

A French  wine 


3.  Capable  of  being  used  or  employed  with  ^flooTqutlTtylTamed  from  the  town  of  Aval- 

Ion  in  the  department  of  Yonne.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties,  named  locally  from  the  various  vineyards. 


advantage ; attainable ; accessible ; at  one’s 
disposal:  as,  bis  resources  were  not  available 
at  the  time. 


The  whole  army  is  called  700,000  men,  but  of  these  only 
80,000  can  be  reckoned  available.  Brougham. 


These  wines  are  free  from  sweetness,  and  are  often  sold 
under  the  name  of  Chablis. 

avanceH,  V.  A Middle  English  form  of  advance. 


We  do  not  choose  our  own  candidate,  no,  nor  any  other  avaHCG2t,  n.  Obsolete  form  of  averts . 


man’s  first  choice, — but  only  the  available  candidate, 
whom,  perhaps,  no  man  loves.  Emerson , Misc.,  p.  401. 

Advailable  is  a rare  and  obsolete  form, 
availableness  (a-va'la-bl-nes),  «.  1.  The  state 
of  being  available ; capability  of  being  used ; 
power  or  efficacy  in  promoting  an  end  in  view. 
[Rare.] 

The  efficacy,  or  availableness,  ...  or  suitableness  of 
these  reductives  to  the  end  proposed. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  225. 
2.  Competent  power ; legal  force ; validity : 
as,  the  availableness  of  a title, 
availably  (a-va'la-bli),  adv.  In  an  available 
manner ; so  as  to  be  used  with  efficacy ; profit- 
ably; advantageously;  validly;  efficaciously, 

O TTG  1 1 1 n rrl  TT  ( O-tro'li-nrr  "1  i \ ft  / la ' Tn  nn  nrrniUn 


availingly  (a-va'ling-li),  adv. 
manner;  successfully. 

It  [the  Bible]  is  worshipped  with 
extenuation  of  whose  gross  fanaticism* its  intrinsic  beauty 
pleads  availingly  with  the  man  of  letters  and  the  scholar. 

Faber , in  Dublin  Bev.,  June,  1853. 


avaneh  (a-va'ne),  n.  A light  scarf  or  sash, 
generally  of  silk,  worn  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria 
as  a girdle,  or  twisted  around  the  tarboosh  to 
form  the  turban. 

avania  (a-va-ne'a),  n.  [Formerly  also  avarria, 
avaria,  also  avenij,  < F.  avanie  = It.  Pg.  avania, 
< NGr.  aflavia,  Turk.  Ar.  awani,  also  awdri,  also 
'awdn,  'awania  ; origin  uncertain.]  An  imposi- 
tion by  the  (Turkish)  government;  compulsory 
tax;  government  exaction;  -‘aid,”  “benevo- 
lence” (Marsh)-,  specifically  (as  applied  by 
Christians),  an  extortionate  exaction  or  tax 
levied  by  the  Turks.  N.  E.  I). 
avanious  (a-va'ni-us),  a.  [<  avania  + -ous.] 
T Extortionate, 

in  an  availing  avan^|  (a-vant'),  n.  [Abbr.  of  avant-garde, 
q.  v.]  The  front  of  an  army;  the  van. 
positive  idolatry,  in  ayan[__  [<  l<\  avant  = Pr.  avant  - It.  avante, 
avanti,  before,  < LL.  abante,  i.  e.,  ab  ante,  from 
before : see  ab-  and  ante-,  and  cf.  avaunt 1,  ad- 


avast 

vance,  advantage,  etc.)  A prefix  of  French  ori- 
gin, meaning  before,  fore.  Also  shortened  to 
vantr,  van-. 

avantaget,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  ad- 
vantage. 

avant-bras  (a-von'bra),  n.  A piece  of  plate- 
armor,  generally  called  in  English  vambrace 
(which  see).  See  brassart. 
avant-courier  (a-viint'ko,/ri-er;  often,  as  F., 
a-von'ko-ria'),  n.  [Formerly  avant-courrier, 
-currier,  -coureur,  < F.  avant-coureur,  avant-cour- 
rier, m.  (cf.  avant-courriere,  f.),  < avant,  before, 
+ coureur,  courrier,  courier:  see  courier.]  1. 
One  despatched  in  advance  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  of  another  or  others. — 2f.  pi.  The 
scouts,  skirmishers,  or  advance-guard  of  an 
army.  N.  E.  1 ). 

avanterst,  n.  pi.  [ME.,  also  avancers,  < OF. 
avant,  before:  see  avant-.]  Portions  of  the 
numbles  of  a deer  which  lie  near  the  neck. 

Byue3  hit  vp  radly,  ri3t  to  the  by3t, 
Voyde3  out  the  a-vanters,  & verayly  ther-after 
Alle  the  ryme3  by  the  rybbe3  radly  they  lance. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1342. 
Then  dresse  the  nombles,  fyrste  that  ye  recke, 

Downe  the  auancers  kerue,  that  clength  to  the  neck. 

Boke  of  St.  Albans,  sig.  d,  iv. 

avant-foss6  (a-von'fos-a/),  n.  [F.,  (.avant,  be- 
fore, + foss£,  a ditch:  see  fosse.]  In  fort.,  the 
ditch  of  the  counterscarp  next  to  the  country, 
dug  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis.  Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet, 
avant-gardet  (a-vant'gard ; F.  pron.  a-von'- 
gard),  n.  [<  F.  avant-garde,  < avant , before,  + 
garde,  guard:  see  vanguard.]  Advance-guard, 
avantplat  (a-von'pla),  n.  Same  as  vamplate. 
avanturin,  avanturine  (a-van'tu-rin),  n.  and 
a . See  aventurin. 

avarice  (av'a-ris),  n.  [<  ME.  avarice,  < OF. 
avarice  (F.  i avarice ),  < L.  avaritia , < avarus , 
greedy  (cf.  avidus,  avid:  see  avid),  < avere , 
wish,  desire.]  An  inordinate  desire  of  gaining 
and  possessing  wealth;  covetousness;  cupidity; 
greediness,  or  insatiable  desire  of  gain. 

So  for  a good  old-gentlemanly  vice 
I think  I must  take  up  with  avarice. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  216. 
= Syn.  Avarice,  Covetousness,  Cupidity,  penuriousness, 
closeness,  miserliness,  all  denote  bad  qualities,  corruptions 
of  the  natural  instinct  of  possession.  Avarice,  literally 
greediness,  a strong  desire  to  get  objects  of  value,  has  be- 
come limited,  except  in  figurative  uses,  so  as  to  express 
only  a sordid  and  mastering  desire  to  get  wealth.  Covet- 
ousness and  cupidity  are  not  limited  to  wealth,  but  may 
have  for  their  object  anything  that  can  be  desired,  cupidity 
being  directed  especially  toward  material  things.  Covet- 
ousness longs  to  possess  that  which  belongs  to  another ; 
hence  the  prohibition  in  the  tenth  commandment  (Ex.  xx. 
17).  Cupidity  is  more  active  than  the  others,  less  grovel- 
ing, and  more  ready  to  snatch  from  others  that  which 
covetousness  may  wish  for  without  trying  to  get.  See  pe- 
nurious. 

There  grows, 

In  my  most  ill-compos’d  affection,  such 
A stanchless  avarice , that,  were  I king, 

I should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
I would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having 
is  the  sin  of  covetousness .'  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

When  this  continent  was  first  discovered,  it  became  an 
object  of  cupidity  to  the  ambition  of  many  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Story,  Speech,  Salem,  Sept.  18,  1828. 

avaricious  (av-a-rish'us),  a.  [<  ME.  avaricious, 

< F.  avaricieux,  < avarice.  Cf.  avarous.]  Char- 
acterized by  avarice ; greedy  of  gain ; immoder- 
ately desirous  of  accumulating  property;  eager 
to  acquire  or  possess. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Liberal  of  everything  else,  he  [Walpole]  was  avaricious 
of  power.  Macaulay,  Horace  Walpole. 

avariciously  (av-a-rish'us-li),  adv.  In  an  ava- 
ricious manner ; with  inordinate  desire  of  gain- 
ing wealth;  covetously. 

Each  is  contented  with  his  own  possessions,  nor  avari- 
ciously endeavours  to  heap  up  more  than  is  necessary  for 
his  own  subsistence.  Goldsmith,  Essays,  xvi. 

avariciousness  (av-a-rish 'us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  avaricious ; insatiable  or  inor- 
dinate passion  for  property, 
avaroust,  a.  [ME.  avarous,  averous,  < OF.  ave- 
ros,  averus  (extended  form  as  if  < aver,  posses- 
sion : see  aver2) ; cf.  aver,  avar,  mod.  F.  avare, 

< L.  avarus,  greedy:  see  avarice.]  Covetous; 
avaricious:  as,  “the  erle  avarous ,”  Piers  Plow- 
man. 

avast  (a-vast'),  inter).  [Proh.  < D.  hou’  vast, 
houd  vast  = E.  hold  fast,  i.  e.,  hold  on,  wait  a 
while.  Cf.  D.  houvast  = E.  holdfast,  a cramp- 
iron.]  Naut.,  stop!  hold!  cease!  stay!  [Some- 
times used  colloquially.] 

Avast  hailing ! Don't  you  know  me,  mother  Partlett  ? 

Cumberland. 


avast 

Avast  heaving  ( naut .),  the  cry  to  arrest  the  capstan 
when  nippers  are  jammed,  or  any  other  impediment  oc- 
curs in  heaving  the  cable. 

avatar  (av-a-tar'),  n.  [Hind,  avatar,  < Skt.  ava- 
tar a,  descent,  < ava,  down,  + -/  tar,  cross  over, 
passthrough.]  1.  InEindu  myth.,  the  descent  of 
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and  awn  are  from  the  same  root,  differing  only 
in  the  suffix.]  The  awn  or  beard  of  barley, 
aveler  (av'el-er),  n.  A machine  for  removing 
the  avels  or  awns  of  barley  from  the  grain ; a 
hummeler.  E.  II.  Kmiglit. 


a deity  to  the  earth  in  an  incarnate  form  or  avelingesf,  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < avelong  + 


some  manifest  shape ; the  incarnation  of  a god. 
Three  of  the  Avatdras  or  incarnations  of  Vishnu  are  con 


adv.  gen.  suffix  -es,  the  term,  being  assimilated 
to  -lings,  q.  v.]  In  an  oblong  or  oval  shape. 


no  ui  lUOOlUOHUUO  I lOUUU  iUC  fUU-  1 1 y ' r.  — X 

nected  with  a deluge,  . . . Vishnu  in  each  case  rescuing  3»V6ll  (a-vel  ),  V . t.  [\  L.  avelleve . pull  away, 
mankind  from  destruction  by  water.  < ab,  away,  + vellere,  pluck,  tear.]  To  null 

Max  Muller,  India,  p.  144.  away.  $ir  Browne. 

Hence— 2.  A remarkable  appearance,  mani-  avellan,  a.  See  avellane. 
testation,  or  embodiment  of  any  kind ; a de-  avellanarious  (av//el-a-na'ri-us),  a.  [<L . Avel- 
scent  mto  a lower  sphere ; an  adorable  or  won-  lanus  : see  avellane.]  " Relating  to  the  filbert, 
derful  exhibition  of  an  abstract  idea,  principle,  avellane,  avellan  (a-vel' a 
etc.,  in  concrete  form:  as,  “ The  Irish  Avatar”  -an),  a.  [<  OF.  avelane,  < 

19.  TUIPTYI  nvr  r\-n  n f\ „ TTT  A-  . . 1. 


(a  poem  by  Byron  on  a visit  of  George  TV]  to  nut),  earlier  Abellana,  the  fil- 


'an,  -an,  or  av'el-an, 
L.  Avellan  a (sc.  nux, 

f a v,  ry ~ v,wy,16u*':  -liuo;,  canne!-  A±ucuana.  me  fT 

Ireland);  the  avatar  of  mathematics,”  Mas-  bert,  lit.  the  nut  of  Avella,  < 
son,  Milton,  I.  226.  Abella , a town  in  Campania 

[Carlyle  is]  the  most  shining  avatar  of  whim  the  world  abounding  in  fruit-trees  and 
has  ever  seen.  Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  148.  1 - ~ 


avatar  a (av-a-ta'ra),  n.  Same  as  avatar . 
avauncet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  advance. 
avaunt1  (a-vant'  or  -vant'),  adv.  and  interj. 
[ME.,  < OF.  avant , forward,  < LL.  abante,  lit. 
from  before : see  avant -.]  I.f  adv.  Forward. 
And  with  that  word  came  Drede  avaunt. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose , 1.  3958. 
II.  inter j.  Away!  begone!  depart!  an  ex- 
clamation of  contempt  or  abhorrence. 

Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone ! 

Shale.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 

avaunt^,  n.  [<  avaunt interj.]  Dismissal. 

After  this  process 

To  give  her  the  avaunt ! It  is  a pity 
Would  move  a monster. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

avaunt2t,  V.  i.  [A  modification  of  avance 1 = 
advance,  due  to  influence  of  avaunt l,  adv. ] To 
advance. 

Avaunting  in  great  bravery.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  6. 

avaunt3t,  v.  [ME.  avaunten,  avanten,  < OF. 
avanter,  avaunter.i  a-  + vanter,  vaunter,  vaunt : 
see  vaunt,  in]  I.  trans.  To  praise  highly; 
vaunt ; make  renowned. 

Do  you  favour  you  to  avaunte. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1788. 
n.  intrans.  or  reflexive.  To  boast;  brag; 
speak  or  express  vauntingly. 

“ Thanne,”  quod  she,  “ I dar  me  wel  avaunte, 

Thy  lif  is  sauf.”  Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  158. 
Let  now  the  papists  avaunt  themselves ! 

Cranmer,  Ans.  to  Gardiner,  p.  333. 
avaunt3f,  n.  [ME.  avaunt;  < avaunt 3,  v.]  A 
boast;  a vaunt — To  make  avaunt,  to  assert  confi- 
dently ; declare  positively.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  289. 

avauntancef,  n.  [ME.,  < avaunten : see  avaunt 3, 
V.,  and  - ance . Cf.  OF.  vantance , < vanter,  vaunt.] 
Boasting. 

avauntert,  avauntourf,  n.  [<  ME.  avauntour, 
avaunter , < OF.  avantour,  - eor , < avanter : see 
avaunt 3,  v .]  A boaster. 

He  is  not  nyce 

Ne  avauntour.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  724. 

avauntryt,  n.  [ME.,  also  avauntarie , < OF. 
* avanterie , found  only  as  vanterie : see  avaunfi, 
v.]  Same  as  avauntance . 
avdp.  An  abbreviation  of  avoirdupois. 
ave  (a've  or  a've),  inter  j.  [L.,  hail!  orig.  impv. 
of  avere,  be  well,  be  of  good  cheer ; esp.  in  LL. 

£hrase  Ave  Maria,  hail  Mary ! in  allusion  to 
iuke  i.  28:  u Ave  [Maria],  gratia  plena.”] 
Hail ! Also,  farewell ! 

And  “ Ave,  Ave,  Ave"  said, 

“Adieu,  adieu  ‘ forevermore. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lvii. 
Ave  Maria,  the  Hail  Mary,  a devotion  or  prayer  used 
in  the  Western  Church.  In  the  older  form  it  consists  of 
the  salutation  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
when  he  announced  to  her  the  incarnation  (Luke  i.  28) 
together  with  the  words  of  Elizabeth  to  Mary  (Luke  i.  42) 
This  form  of  the  Hail  Mary  was  used  as  an  anthem  in  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century.  It  came  into  wide  use  as  a devotion  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  concluding  words,  “Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  pray  for  us,”  etc.,  were  first  introduced  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  first  authorized  for  daily  use  in  the  breviary 
in  1568.  Also  called  the  angelic  salutation.  See  angelus. 

ave  (a've  or  a've),  n.  [<  ave,  interj.]  1.  An 
Ave  Maria  (which  see,  under  ave,  interj.). 

Nine  hundred  Pater  nosters  every  day, 

And  tlirise  nine  hundred  Aves  sh’e  was  wont  to  say. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  I.  iii.  13. 

2.  A salutation.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1. 

Ave.  A contraction  of  Avenue  (in  an  address), 
avel  (av'el),  n.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  due  to  a con- 
tusion of  ME.  avene  (Prompt.  Parv.),  for  awene, 
awn  (cf.  Dan.  avne , awn),  with  E.  dial.  ail2,  ME. 
axle,  eile,  < AS.  egl , awn,  beard  of  grain.  Ail% 


Aventine 

3f.  To  take  revenge  on ; treat  or  deal  with  re- 
vengefully. 

If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech  seven- 
ty and  seven  fold.  Gen.  iv.  24. 

= Syn.  Avenge,  Revenge.  Until  lately  these  words  were 
used  with  little  or  no  difference  of  meaning  (see  quota- 
tions under  each).  A venge  is  now  restricted  to  the  taking  of 
just  punishment  or  the  vindication  of  justice,  and  revenge 
to  the  infliction  of  pain  or  evil  to  gratify  resentful  feelings, 
or  the  desire  of  retaliation  for  some  real  or  fancied  wrong. 
Poetic  use  sometimes  returns  to  the  earlier  freedom  in  the 
meaning  of  avenge.  See  revenge,  n. 

I will  avenge  this  insult,  noble  Queen. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ? and  if  you  wrong  us, 
shall  we  not  revenge ? Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  execute  vengeance;  inflict 
retaliatory  pain  or  injury  on  a wrong-doer. 

Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the 
children  of  thy  people.  Lev.  xix.  18. 


The  avenging  horror  of  a conscious  mind, 

Whose  deadly  fear  anticipates  the  blow, 

And  sees  no  end  of  punishment  and  woe. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Lucretius,  iii.  231. 

avengef  (a-venj'),  n.  [<  avenge,  v.]  1.  Re- 

venge; retaliation. 

That  avenge  by  you  decreed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  8. 
2.  Punishment ; vengeance  taken. 

Why  doth  mine  hand  from  thine  avenge  abstaine? 

Ban.  aflang  (the  prefix  being  assimilated  to  a f t , ■ , / ■ , I.  Q.,  It . i.  52. 

= E.  off),  < L.  oUongus,  oblong:  see  oblong .]  l<aven0.e  + -ance’ 

Ohl  oner  or  oval  • draw'..  <mt  a r„. u tei  vengeance.] 


nuts,  now  Avella.  Cf.  apple. ] 

In  her.,  resembling  a filbert: 
specifically  said  of  a cross  each 
of  whose  arms  resembles  the 
filbert  in  its  outer  sheath, 
sometimes  blazoned  as  four 
filberts  conjoined  in  cross, 
avelongt,  a.  [E.  dial,  avelang,  oval,  < ME.  ave- 
longe,  awelonge,  < Icel.  aflangr  = Sw.  afl&ng  — 


Cross  Avellane. 
(From  “Berry’s  Diet, 
of  Heraldry.”) 


Oblong  or  oval ; drawn  out  of  a square  or  circle. 
Ave-Maryt  (a've-ma//ri),  n.  Same  as  Ave 
Maria  (which  see,  under  ave,  interj.). 

He  told  of  Saintes  and  Popes,  and  evermore 
He  strowd  an  Ave-Mary  after  and  before. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  35. 

I could  never  hear  the  Ave-Mary  bell  without  an  eleva- 
tion, or  think  it  a sufficient  warrant  because  they  erred 
in  one  circumstance  for  me  to  err  in  all — that  is,  in  si- 
lence and  dumb  contempt. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  § 3. 

Avena  (a-ve'na),  n.  [L.,  oats.]  An  impor- 
tant genus  of  grasses,  the  oats,  characterized 
by  having  large  membranous  outer  glumes, 
which  inclose  two  or  three  perfect  flowers, 
each  with  a long,  bent,  and  fwisted  awn  on  the 
back  of  the  lower  palet.  The  species  are  natives  of 
temperate  and  cold  regions.  Some  are  useful  pasture- 
grasses,  but  by  far  the  most  important  species  is  A.  saliva, 
the  cultivated  oat.  See  oat. 

avenaceous  (av-e-na'shius),  a.  [<  L.  avena- 
ceus,  < avena,  oats.]  Belonging  to  or  resem- 
bling oats. 

avenage  (av'e-naj),  n.  [<  OF.  avenage,  < avene, 
oats,  < L.  avena , oats.]  In  old  law,  a certain 
quantity  of  oats  paid  by  a tenant  to  a landlord 
in  lieu  of  rent  or  other  duty, 
avenaryt  (av'e-na-ri),  n.  [<  L.  avenarius,  < 
avena,  oats.]  Same  as  avener. 
avenauntt,  a.  _ [ME.,  also  avenant,  avenand, 


_ The  act  of  avenging;  ven- 
geance: as,  “fear  signal  avengeance,”  J.  Phil- 
ips, Cyder,  ii.  49. 

avengeful  (a-venj'ful),  a.  . [<  avenge,  n.,  + -ful, 
after  revengeful.']  Avenging;  executing  ven- 
geance. [Rare.] 

avengement  (a-venj  'ment),  «,  [<  avenge  + 

■ -ment .]  The  act  of  avenging;  vengeance;  pun- 
ishment; satisfaction  taken.  [Rare.] 

Nought  may  thee  save  from  heavens  avengement. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 
God’s  avengement  of  his  repulse  at  Hull. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes. 
avenger  (a-ven'jer),  n.  One  who  avenges  or 
takes  vengeance. 

The  Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all  such.  1 Thes.  iv.  6. 

Brutus,  thou  saint  of  the  avenger’s  order. 

Beddoes,  Death's  Jest-Book,  i.  1. 

avengeress  (a-ven'jer-es),  n.  [<  avenger  + -ess.] 
A female  avenger.  [Rare.] 

That  cruell  Queene  avengeresse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  20. 

aveniform  (a-ve'ni-form),  a.  [<  L.  avena,  oats, 
+ forma,  form.]  Resembling  a grain  of  oats. 
Thomas,  Med.  Biot. 

avenin  (a-ve'nin),  n.  [<  L.  avena,  oats,  + -i«2.] 
A nitrogenous  proteid  substance  found  in  oats, 
similar  to  legumin,  and  probably  a mixture  of 
legumin  and  gluten. 


as  the  leaves  of  certain  plants.  Also  avenious. 


Clere  broivne  she  was,  and  thereto  bright 
Of  face,  body  avenaunt.  Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1. 1263. 

2.  Convenient;  suitable. 

Dyghttes  his  dowblettez  for  dukes  and  erles, 
Aketouns  avenaunt  for  Arthure  hym  selfue. 

Morte  Arthure  (ed.  Perry,  E.  E,  T.  S.),  1.  2627. 

avener  (av'e-ner),  n.  [ME.  avener,  avenere,  < 


avens  (av'enz),  n.  [<  ME.  avans,  avance, 
avaunce,  avence,  ML.  avancia,  avencia,  avantia, 
avens,  harefoot;  origin  obscure.]  The  popu- 
lar English  name  of  species  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Gewtn . The  common  or  yellow  avens,  or  herb- 
bennet,  is  G.  urbanum;  the  purple  or  water  avens,  G. 
rivale.—' Mountain  avens,  Dryas  octopetala. 


OF.  avenier,'<  L.  avenarius:  see  avenary .]  In  aventaile,  aventail  (av^n-tal),  n. 


feudal  law,  a chief  officer  of  the  stable,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  provide  oats.  Also  spelled  ave- 
nor. 

avenge  (a-venj'),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  avenged, 
ppr.  avenging.  [<  ME.  avengen,  < OF.  avengier, 
< a-  (<  L.  ad,  to)  + vengier,  revenge,  take  ven- 
geance, < L.  vindicare,  lay  claim  to.  nunish  • 

e,f’  TW  and  ^eanl.j 

ern  churches  as  early  as  the  seventh  }rans-  1.  lo  vindicate  by  inflicting  pain  or 

evil  on  the  wrong-doer ; execute  justice  or  ven- 
geance on  behalf  of : with  a person  as  object. 
Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary.  Luke  xviii.  3. 

Avenge,  0 Lord,  thy  slaughter’d  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter’d  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xiii. 
2.  To  take  satisfaction  for,  by  pain  or  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  injuring  party ; deal  pun- 
ishment on  account  of : with  a thing  as  object. 
He  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants. 

Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

Never,  till  Csesar’s  three-and-thirty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng’d.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  v.  1. 

I thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from 
their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a look  that  threatened  her 
with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 


[<  ME. 

esventer 


aventayle,  < OF.  esventail,  air-hole,  < 

(mod.  F.  6venter),  < L.  ex, 
out,  + ventus,  wind.]  In 
medieval  armor:  (a)  The 
flap  or  adjustable  part  of 
the  hood  of  mail,  which 
when  unfastened  allowed 
the  hood  to  drop  upon  the 
shoulders.  (6)  The  mov- 
able front  of  the  helmet. 

Aventine  (av'en-tin),  a. 
and  n.  [<  L.  Aventinus.] 

I.  a.  Appellative  of  one  of 
the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built.  According 
to  a legend,  it  was  called  Mons 
Aventinus,  or  the  Aventine  hill, 
from  an  aboriginal  king  Aventinus  who  was  buried  there. 

Il.t  n.  A post  of  defense  or  safety;  security; 
defense. 

Into  the  castle’s  tower, 

That  only  Aventine  that  now  Is  left  us. 

Beau,  and  FI. 

My  strong  Aventine  is 
That  great  Domitian  . . . will  once  return, 

Who  can  repair,  with  ease,  the  consul’s  ruins. 

Massinger,  Roman  Actor,  i.  L 


A,  Aventaile  (def.  a). 
(From  Viollet-le- Due’s 
“ Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran- 
5ais.”) 


aventre 

aventret,  v.  t.  [<  It.  avventare,  throw,  shoot, 
dart,  < a (<  L.  ad,  to)  + vento,  wind;  of.  Pr. 
ventar  = OP.  venter,  cast  to  the  wind:  see  vent.'] 
To  throw,  as  a spear  or  dart. 

Her  Mortall  speare 
She  mightily  aventred  towards  one, 

And  downe  him  smot.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  28. 

aventuret,  n.  [The  older  form  of  adventure, 
q.  v.]  Adventure;  chance;  accident;  specifi- 
cally, in  old  law,  a mischance  causing  a per- 
son’s death  without  felony,  as  drowning  or  fall- 
ing from  a house. 

aventurin,  aventurine  (a-ven'tu-rin),  n.  and 

a.  [<  F.  aventurine,  < It.  avventurino,  < avven- 
tura,  chance:  see  adventure,  n.]  I.  n.  1.  A 
sort  of  opaque  golden-hrown  glass  filled  with 
minute  crystals  of  a bright  gold  color  and  of 
different  sizes,  used,  under  the  name  of  gold- 
stone,  for  various  ornaments.  Its  preparation  was 
discovered  at  Murano,  near  Venice,  by  the  accident  of 
dropping  a quantity  of  brass  filings  into  a pot  of  melted 
glass ; hence  the  name. 

2.  A variety  of  feldspar,  usually  oligoclase, 
spangled  with  scales  of  hematite,  gothite,  or 
mica.  It  is  often  called  sunstone.  The  most 
highly  prized  variety  is  obtained  in  Russia. — 

3.  A similar  variety  of  quartz  containing  span- 
gles of  mica  or  other  mineral. — 4.  A kind  of 
sealing-wax,  of  a translucent  brown  color  and 

abounding  in  gold  specks  or  particles Chrome 

aventurin,  a glass  made  by  freely  adding  chromate  of  pot- 
ash to  the  other  materials  used,  thus  separating  spangles 
of  oxid  of  chromium. 

II.  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  aventurin : 
as,  aventurin  lacquer,  etc — Aventurin  glaze,  a 
glaze  for  porcelain.  It  is  brownish,  with  crystalline  lami- 
nae of  a golden  luster. 

Also  written  avanturin,  avanturine. 
aventuroust  (a-ven'tu-rus),  a.  Obsolete  form 
^of  adventurous. 

avenue  (av'e-nu),  n.  [Formerly  also  advenue, 
aveneiv,  < F.  avenue,  orig.  pp.  fem.  of  avenir,  < 
L.  advenire,  come  to,  < ad,  to,  + venire,  come. 
Cf . advene.]  1 . A passage ; a way  or  an  open- 
ing for  entrance  into  a place ; any  opening  or 
passage  by  which  a thing  is  or  may  be  intro- 
duced or  approached. 

Good  guards  were  set  up  at  all  the  avenues  of  the  city, 
to  keep  all  people  from  goiug  out.  Clarendon. 

2.  A roadway  of  approach  to  a country-house, 
particularly  when  straight,  of  considerable 
length,  and  shaded  by  a row  of  trees  on  each 
side;  a drive  in  a private  country-place;  a 
walk  in  a garden  or  demain  of  some  preten- 
sions as  to  style  or  size. 

A long  avenue  wound  and  circled  from  the  outermost 
gate  through  an  untrimmed  woodland. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  45. 

3.  A street;  properly,  a wide  street  planted 
With  trees  and  often  with  turfed  spaces  on 
either  side,  or  a garden  or  shaded  promenade 
in  the  middle  : used  in  New  York,  Washington, 
etc.,  in  the  names  of  the  longest  and  general- 
ly the  widest  streets,  as  Fifth  or  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  but  in  some  American  cities  without 
special  reference  to  the  character  of  the  street. 
—4.  Figuratively,  means  of  access  or  attain- 
ment. 

There  are  no  avenues  to  the  public  service  opened  for 
talent.  Brougham. 

aver1  (a-ver'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  averred,  ppr. 
averring.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  averr,  < ME. 
averren,  < OF.  averrer,  averer,  mod.  F.  averer  = 
Pr.  averar  = It.  avverare,  < ML.  adverare,  make 
true,  prove  true,  be  true,  < L.  ad,  to,  + verus, 
true:  see  verify,  verity,  etc.]  If.  To  assert  the 
truth  of. — 2t.  To  confirm;  verify;  prove  to  be 
true. — 3.  To  affirm  with  confidence;  declare 
in  a positive  or  peremptory  manner. 

And  I aver  that,  to  this  day,  I have  done  no  official  act 
in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and  feeling 
on  slavery.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  481. 

4.  In  law,  to  avouch  or  verify;  offer  to  verify; 
allege  as  a fact.  See  averment. — 5.  To  assert 
the  existence  of;  offer  in  evidence.  [Archaic.] 

Averring  notes 

Of  chamber-hangings,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
= Syn.  3.  Affirm,  Declare,  etc.  (see  assert),  say,  allege,  pro- 
test, insist,  maintain. 

aver2  (a'ver),  n.  [Sc.  aver,  aiver  (def.  3);  < 
ME.  aver,  avere,  aveyr  (later  also  avoir,  havoir, 
havor,  havour,  after  later  OF.),  < OF.  aver, 
aveir,  later  avoir,  mod.  F.  avoir  = Sp.  averes, 
haveres,  pi.,  now  haber,  = Pg.  haveres,  pi.,  = It. 
avere  (ML.  averum,  averium,  avere,  aver),  sub- 
stance, property,  stock,  lit.  ‘having,’  being  the 
noun  use  of  the  inf.,  OF.  aver,  aveir,  etc.,  < L. 
habere,  have : see  have.  From  its  use  as  a col- 
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leetive  sing,  arose  its  use  in  the  plural,  in  the 
special  sense  of  stock,  cattle,  whence  a new 
sing.  (ML.  averia,  averius,  as  well  as  averum, 
averium),  a beast  of  burden.]  If.  Substance; 
property;  estate. 

Marcliaunt  lie  was  of  gret  avoir, 

Seuyn  Sages,  1.  2205,  in  Weber's  Metr.  Rom.,  III. 

2+.  pi.  Live  stock ; cattle ; domestic  animals. — 
3.  A beast  of  burden;  a draft-ox  or  draft- 
horse;  an  old  horse.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

An  inch  of  a nag  is  worth  a span  of  an  aver. 

In  Bay,  Proverbs  (1678),  p.  36. 

average1  (av'e-raj),  n.  [=  So.  avarage,  contr. 
arrage,  arage,  now  arriage,  esp.  in  the  combi- 
nation arriage  and  carriage;  < late  ME.  ave- 
rage, earlier  only  in  ML.  averagium  or  OF.  ave- 
rage, appar.  the  same,  with  suffix  -age,  as  ML. 
avera,  a kind  of  service  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day Book:  usually  referred  to  aver,  a beast 
of  burden,  and  defined  accordingly ; but  this  is 
doubtful,  avera  being  more  prob.  a" reflex,  simu- 
lating aver,  of  OF.  ovre,  cevre,  mod.  F.  wmre,  < 
L.  opera,  work : see  opera,  «re2,  manceuver.]  In 
old  law,  a kind  of  service  owed  by  tenants  to 
their  superior.  The  nature  of  the  service  is  not  clear. 
It  is  usually  explained  as  service  done  with  beasts  of  bur- 
den, but  this  appears  to  rest  on  a doubtful  etymology 
^(see  above). 

average3  (av'e-raj),  n.  and  a.  [Earlymod.E.also 
averige,  averidge,  avaridge,  < late  ME.  average, 
the  same,  with  suffix  -age  (found  only  in  E.  and 
Anglo-L.  averagium),  as  late  ME.  averays  (for 
averysl),  < F.  avaris,  “decay  of  wares  or  mer- 
chandise, leaking  of  wines,  also  the  charges  of 
the  carriage  or  measuring  thereon,  also  the  fees 
or  veils  of  a cook,  etc.”  (Cotgrave),  sing.  prop. 
avarie  = Sp.  averia  = Pg.  It.  avaria,  in  ML.  ava- 
ria,  averia ; cf . MD.  avarij,  D.  haverij  = G.  hafe- 
rei,  haverie  = Dan.  havari  = Sw.  haveri,  from 
Rom. ; prob.  < Ar.  'awdr,  'iwdr,  'uivdr,  defect, 
damage,  esp.  to  a ship’s  cargo;  cf.  'awdriya, 
goods  damaged  by  sea-water.  Perhaps  ava- 
il ia,  through  its  appar.  more  orig.  form  avaria,  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  source : see  avania.] 

1.  n.  1.  (of)  A duty  or  tax  upon  goods.  (6)  A 
small  charge  payable  by  the  shippers  of  goods 
to  the  master  of  the  ship,  over  and  above  the 
freight,  for  his  care  of  the  goods.  Hence  the 
clause,  in  bills  of  lading,  “paying  so  much 
freight,  with  primage  and  average  accustomed.” 

(c)  A small  charge  paid  by  the  master  on  account 
of  the  ship  and  cargo,  such  as  pilotage,  towage, 
etc. : called  more  specifically  petty  average. 

(d)  A loss,  or  the  sum  paid  on  account  of  a loss 
(such  as  that  of  an  anchor),  when  the  general 
safety  is  not  in  question,  and  which  falls  on 
the  owner  of  the  particular  property  lost: 
called  more  specifically  particular  average. 

(e)  A contribution  made  by  the  owners  of  a 
ship’s  freight  and  cargo,  in  proportion  to  their 
several  interests,  to  make  good  a loss  that  has 
been  sustained  or  an  expense  incurred  for  the 
general  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  Thus, 
when  for  the  safety  of  a ship  in  distress  any  destruction 
of  property  is  incurred,  either  by  cutting  away  the  masts, 
throwing  goods  overboard,  or  in  other  ways,  all  persons 
who  have  goods  on  board  or  property  in  the  ship  (or  the 
insurers)  contribute  to  the  loss  according  to  their  aver- 
age, that  is,  according  to  the  proportionate  value  of  the 
goodsofeachon  board.  Average  in  this  sense  is  also  called 
general  average. 

2.  A sum  or  quantity  intermediate  to  a num- 
ber of  different  sums  or  quantities,  obtained  by 
adding  them  together  and  dividing  the  result 
by  the  number  of  quantities  added;  an  arith- 
metical mean.  Thus,  if  four  persons  lose  re- 
spectively $10,  $20,  $30,  and  $40,  the  average 
loss  by  the  four  is  $25.  Hence  — 3.  Any 
medial  amount,  estimate,  or  general  statement 
based  on  a comparison  of  a number  of  diverse 
specific  cases ; a medium. 

A like  number  of  men,  through  various  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  ill-success,  reveal  a mental  capacity  that  is  more 
or  less  below  the  average.  J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  177. 

Yet  I have  no  doubt  that  that  people’s  rulers  are  as 
wise  as  the  average  of  civilized  rulers. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  39. 

Average  bond.  See  bondi.— Upon  or  on  an  average, 

taking  the  arithmetical  mean  of  several  unequal  numbers 
or  quantities ; taking  the  arithmetical  mean  deduced  from 
a great  number  of  examples. 

On  an  average  the  male  and  female  births  are  tolerably 
equal.  Buckle,  Civilization,  I.  iv. 

= Syn.  2 and  3.  Medium,  etc.  See  mean,  n. 

II.  a.  1.  Equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  of  all 
the  particular  quantities  of  the  same  sort  di- 
vided. by  the  number  of  them : as,  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  to  the  acre ; the  average  price  of 
anything  for  a year. 


Avernian 

I departed,  . . convinced  that,  . . . whatever  the 
ratio  of  population,  the  average  amount  of  human  nature 
to  the  square  mile  is  the  same  the  world  over. 

Lowell , Fireside  Travels,  p.  93. 
Hence  — 2.  Of  medium  character,  quality,  etc. ; 
midway  between  extremes ; ordinary. 

They  all  [the  Palmocosmic  skeletons]  represent  a race 
of  grand  physical  development,  and  of  cranial  capacity 
equal  to  that  of  the  average  modern  European. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  174. 

The  average  intellect  of  five  hundred  persons,  taken  as 
they  come,  is  not  very  high.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  vi. 
We  mortals  cross  the  ocean  of  this  world 
Each  in  his  average  cabin  of  a life — 

The  best's  not  big,  the  worst  yields  elbow-room. 

Browning,  Bishop  Blougram’s  Apology. 

3.  Estimated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
average:  as,  the  loss  was  made  good  by  an 
average  contribution — Average  curvature.  See 
curvature. — Average  standard,  in  copper-mining,  the 
market  value  of  a ton  of  tough-cake  copper.  It  formerly 
served  as  a basis  for  estimating  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  smelters  to  the  miners  for  ores  of  copper  purchased. 
[Cornwall.  ] = Syn.  See  mean,  n. 
average2  (av'e-raj),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  averaged, 
ppr.  averaging.  ‘ [<  average 2,  n.]  1.  To  find 
the  arithmetical  mean  of,  as  unequal  sums  or 
quantities;  reduce  to  a mean. — 2.  To  result 
in,  as  an  arithmetical  mean  term ; amount  to, 
as  a mean  sum  or  quantity : as,  wheat  averages 
56  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

These  spars  average  10  feet  in  length.  Belknap. 

3.  To  divide  among  a number  proportionally; 
divide  the  total  amount  of  by  the  number  of 
equal  shares : as,  to  average  a loss. 

The  permanent  averaged  price  on  all  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties. English  Rev.,  VI.  261. 

average^  (av'e-raj),  n.  [Also  averaige,  averish, 
prob.  an  expansion  (in  reverse  imitation  of  Sc. 
arriage,  arrage,  for  average !)  of  arrish,  ersh : 
see  arrish,  ersh,  eddish.]  The  stubble  and  grass 
left  in  com-fields  after  harvest. 

In  these  monthes  after  thecornne  bee  innede  it  ismeete 
to  putt  draughte  horses  and  oxen  into  the  averish. 

Quoted  in  Archceologia,  xiii.  379. 

average-adjuster  (av'e-raj-a-jus"ter),  n.  An 
expert  accountant  who  is  employed  in  cases  of 
general  average  to  ascertain  and  state  the  sum 
which  each  of  the  parties  interested  has  to  pay 
in  order  to  make  up  the  loss  sustained  by  some 
for  the  general  good.  Also  called  average- 
stater,  average-taker. 

averagely  (av'e-raj-li),  adv.  In  an  average  or 
medial  manner ; in  the  mean  between  two  ex- 
tremes. 

Which  tends  to  render  living  more  difficult  for  every 
averagely  situated  individual  in  the  community. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Polit.  Econ.,  I.  xiii.  § 4. 

average-stater,  average-taker  (av'e-raj-sta/- 

ter,  -ta'/kftr),  n.  Same  as  average-adjuster. 
averano  (av-e-ra'no),  n.  [Appar.  S.  Amer.] 
A name  of  the  birds  of  the  genus  Chasmorhyn- 
chus  of  Temminck,  including  several  South 
American  fruit-crows  of  the  family  Cottngidm 
and  subfamily  Gymnoderinae,  as  C.  variegatus, 
the  averano  of  Buffon,  and  the  arapunga.  See 
cut  under  arapunga. 
avercake,  n.  See  havercake. 
avereornt,  n.  [Appar.  < aver  (repr.  ML.  avera 
(see  average !),  a kind  of  service)  + corn.]  In 
old  law,  corn  paid  by  a tenant  to  his  superior 
as  rent  or  in  lieu  of  service.  This  word,  like  aver- 
land  and  aver  penny,  is  not  known  in  vernacular  use,  and 
its  technical  sense  is  uncertain.  See  average l. 
averdant  (a-ver'dant),  a.  [See  verdant.]  In 
her.,  covered  with  green  herbage : chiefly  ap- 
plied to  a mount  in  base, 
averisht  (av'e-rish),  n.  Same  as  average 3. 
averland  (a'ver-land),  n.  [See  avercorn.]  In 
old  law,  land  subject  to  the  service  called  aver- 
age. See  average L 

averment  (a-ver'ment),  n.  [<  avert  + -ment.] 
1.  The  act  of  averring;  affirmation;  positive 
assertion. 

Publishing  averments  and  innuendoes. 

Burke,  Powers  of  Juries. 
2t.  Verification;  establishment  by  evidence. 
Bacon. — 3.  In  law,  an  allegation  or  statement 
as  a fact:  commonly  used  of  statements  in  a 
pleading  which  the  party  thereby  professes  to 
be  ready  to  prove. 

Avernian  (a-ver'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  A rernus  (sc. 
lacus),  now  (It.)  Lago  d’Averno ; usually  referred 
to  Gr.  aopvoc,  without  birds  (<  d-  priv.  + bpvtc, 
bird) ; called  aopvog  Xtpvr/  by  Aristotle,  6 ’’Aopvop 
by  Strabo.]  Pertaining  to  Avernus,  a lake  of 
Campania  in  Italy,  looked  upon  by  the  ancients 
as  an  entrance  to  hell.  From  its  waters  me- 
phitic vapors  arose,  which  were  supposed  to 
kill  birds  that  attempted  to  fly  over  it. 


averpenny 

ayerpennyt  (a/ver-peiLT),  n.  [See  avercorn.] 
In  old  law,  money  paid  by  a tenant  to  his  lord 
in  lieu  of  the  service  called  average. 
averrable  (a-ver'a-bl),  a.  [<  avert  + -able.']  1 . 
Capable  of  being  verified  or  proved. — 2.  Capa- 
ble of  being  averred,  asserted,  or  declared. 
Averrhoa  (av-e-ro'ji),  n.  [XL.,  named  from 
Averrhoes,  Averroes:  see  Averroist.]  A genus 
of  small  trees,  belonging  to  the  family  Oxa- 
lidacese,  containing  two  East  Indian  species, 
cultivated  for  their  very  acid  fruit.  The  bilim- 
bi,  A.  Bilimbi,  is  often  pickled  or  candied,  and  its  juice 
removes  the  stain  of  iron-rust  and  other  spots  from  linen. 
The  caramhola,  A.  Carambola,  is  also  used  as  food. 

Averroism,  Averrhoism  (av-e-ro'izm),  n,  [< 
Averrhoes  + -ism.]  The  doctrines  held  by 
Averrhoes  and  his  followers.  See  Averroist. 

Thepatriciansof  Venice  and  the  lecturers  of  Padua  made 
Averroism  synonymous  witli  doubt  and  criticism  in  theol- 
ogy, and  with  sarcasm  against  the  hierarchy. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  151. 

Averroist,  Averrhoist  (av-e-rd'ist),  n.  [< 

Averrhoes  or  Averroes  + -ist.  Averroes  is  a 
Latinized  form  of  Ar.  Ibn-Roshd.]  A follower 
of  Averrhoes,  a celebrated  Arabian  philosopher 
and  commentator  on  Aristotle,  who  was  born 
at  Cordova  about  A.  D.  1126,  and  died  1198. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Averroists  was  little  more  than 
an  imperfect  interpretation  of  Aristotle’s  doctrines;  but 
Averroism  was  particularly  characterized  by  its  effort  to 
separate  philosophy  and  religion. 

Averroistic  (av//e-ro-is/tik),  a.  [<  Averroist  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Averroists  or  their 
doctrines. 

The  Averroistic  school,  mainly  composed  of  physicists 
anti  naturalists,  was  the  most  decided  opponent  of  the 
scholastic  system  in  its  relation  to  theology. 

Prof.  V.  Botta,  in  Ueberweg’s  Hist.  Phil.,  II.  App.  ii. 

averruncatet  (av-e-rung'kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  averruncated , ppr.  averruncating.  [<  L. 
averruncatus , pp.  of  averr uncare,  avert,  re- 
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Averse  alike.to  flatter,  or  offend. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  743. 

As  Mr.  Wilmot  knew  that  I could  make  a very  handsome 
settlement  on  my  son,  he  was  not  averse  to  the  match. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 

4.  Unfavorable;  indisposed;  adverse. 

Some  much  averse  I found  and  wondrous  harsh, 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1461. 

And  Pallas  now  averse  refused  her  aid.  Dryden. 

[This  word  and  its  derivatives  are  now  regularly  followed 
by  to,  and  not  by  from,  although  the  latter  is  used  by  some 
modern  writers.  The  word  itself  includes  the  idea  of 
Jrom;  but  the  literal  meaning  is  ignored,  the  affection  of 
the  mind  signified  by  the  word  being  regarded  as  exerted 
toward  the  object  of  dislike.  Similarly,  the  kindred  terms 
contrary,  repugnant,  etc.,  are  also  followed  by  £o.]  = Syn 

3.  Averse,  Reluctant,  disinclined,  backward,  slow,  loath* 
opposed.  Averse  implies  habitual  dislike  or  unwilling- 
ness, though  not  of  a very  strong  character,  and  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  disinclined:  as,  averse  to  study,  to  active 
pursuits.  Reluctant,  literally,  struggling  back  from,  im- 
plies some  degree  of  struggle  either  with  others  who  are 
inciting  us  on,  or  between  our  own  inclination  and  some 
strong  motive,  as  sense  of  duty,  whether  it  operates  as  an 
impelling  or  as  a restraining  influence.  See  antipathy. 

Averse  to  pure  democracy,  yet  firm  in  his  regard  for  ex- 
isting popular  liberties.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  277. 

I would  force  from  the  reluctant  lips  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  his  testimony  to  the  real  power  of  the  masses. 

W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  44. 

4.  Adverse,  Inimical,  etc.  See  hostile. 

aversef  (a-vers7),  v.  t.  and  i.  [<  L.  aversus : 
see  the  adj.]  To  turn  away;  avert.  B.J on- 
son. 

Wise  Pallas’  shield 

(By  which,  my  face  aversed,  in  open  field 
I slew  the  Gorgon). 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Queens, 
aversely  (a-vers'li),  adv.  1.  In  the  reverse  or 
opposite  direction ; backward. — 2.  With  aver- 
sion or  repugnance ; unwillingly.  [Rare  in 
both  senses.] 


move,  an  ancient  word  peculiar ’to  theW  'Mi .222? 


guage  of  religion,  < d for  ab,  from,  + verruncare , 
turn.  Hence  erroneously  averruncate,  averun- 
ccite  (Cockeram),  abcruncate  (Bailey  and  John- 
son), “to  weed,”  “to  pull  up  by  the  roots,” 
from  an  erroneously  assumed  L.  *aberuncare, 
as  if  < ab , from,  + cruncare , < e for  ex , out,  + 
r uncare , uproot,  weed.]  1.  To  avert  or  ward 
off.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

But  sure  some  mischief  will  come  of  it, 

Unless  by  providential  wit, 

Or  force,  we  averruncate  it. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  758. 
2.  [Improp. : see  etym.]  To  weed;  pull  up  by 
the  roots. 

averruncationt  (av^e-rung-ka'skon),  n.  [< 
averruncate.  ] 1 . The  act  of  averting  or  ward- 

ing off  (evils).  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Averruncation  of  epidemical  diseases  by  telesms. 

J . Robinson,  Eudoxa  (1658),  p.  82. 
2.  [Improp.]  A rooting  up;  extirpation;  re- 
moval. 

averruncator  (av'e-rung-ka/tor),  n.  [<  aver- 
runcate + -or;  also  spelled  aberuncator:  see 
aberuncate.]  See  aberuncator. 
aversant  (a-ver'sant),  a.  [<  L.  aversan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  aversari,  turn  away,  < a for  ab,  away,  + 
versari,  turn.  Cf.  averse.]  In  her., 
turned  to  show  the  back:  said  of  a 
right  hand.  Also  called  dorsed. 
aversation  (av-er-sa'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
aversatio(ii-),<.  aversari,  pp.  aversatus: 
see  aversant.]  Aversion;  a turning 
away  from.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

I had  an  aversation  to  this  voyage 
When  first  my  brother  moved  it. 


The  state  of  being  averse  ; opposition  of  mind ; 
dislike;  unwillingness;  backwardness, 
aversion  (a-ver'shon),  n.  [<  L.  aversio(n-),  < 
avertere:  see  averse,  a.,  and  avert.]  1],  A 
turning  away ; a change  of  application. 

. X figurative  speech  called  apostrophe,  which  is  an  aver - 
mon  of  speech  from  one  thing  ...  to  another. 

Bp.  Morton,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  101. 

2f.  The  act  of  averting  or  warding  off. — 3.  An 
averted  state  of  the  mind  or  feelings ; opposi- 
tion or  repugnance  of  mind ; fixed  or  habitual 
dislike ; antipathy : used  absolutely  or  with  to, 
sometimes  with  from,  for,  or  toward. 

His  aversion  towards  the  house  of  York.  Bacon. 

Adhesion  to  vice,  and  aversion  from  goodness. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

A state  for  which  they  have  so  great  an  aversion. 

Addison. 

An  aversion  to  a standing  army  in  time  of  peace  had 
long  been  one  of  the  strongest  of  English  sentiments. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii. 
4f.  Opposition  or  contrariety  of  nature:  ap- 
plied to  inanimate  substances. 

Magnesia,  notwithstanding  this  aversion  to  solution, 
forma  a kind  of  paste  with  water.  Pourcroy  (trans.). 


A 

Aversant  or 
Dorsed. 


5.  A cause  of  dislike ; an  object  of  repugnance. 

Had  I no  preference  for  any  one  else,  the  choice  you 
have  made  would  be  my  aversion. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 
= Syn.  3.  Hatred,  Dislike,  Antipathy  (see  antipathy)' 
unwillingness,  shrinking,  hesitation,  disrelish,  distaste’ 
detestation.  ’ 

Hand  aversivef  (a-v6r7siv),  a . [<  L.  aversus  (see 

averse , a.)  + -ive.~\  Averse;  turning  away. 
Those  strong-bent  humours,  which  aversive  grew. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vii.  78. 


Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  d’Ambois,  iii.  1.  aversivelyt  (a-ver'siv-li),  adv.  ’ With  aversion  ’ 
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Certainly  for  a king  himself  to  charge  his  subjects  with 
high  treason,  and  so  vehemently  to  prosecute  them  in  his 
own  cause  as  to  do  the  office  of  a searcher,  argued  in 
him  no  great  aversation  from  shedding  blood. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 

Some  men  have  a natural  aversation  to  some  vices  or 
virtues  and  a natural  affection  to  others.  Jer.  Taylor. 

averse  (a-vers7),  a.  [<  L.  aversus , pp.  of  aver - 
tere,  turn  away:  see  avert .]  1.  Turned  away 

from  anything ; turned  backward ; averted. 

Earth  . . . with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun’s  beam.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  138. 

The  tracks  averse  a lying  notice  gave, 

And  led  the  searcher  backward  from  the  cave. 

Dryden,  ASneid,  viii. 
Hence  — 2.  Specifically:  (a)  In  bot.,  turned 
away  from  the  central  axis : opposed  to  adverse 
(which  see).  ( b ) In  ornith.,  set  back  or  turned 
away  from : applied  to  pygopodous  or  rump- 
footed birds,  whose  legs  are  set  so  far  back 
that  the  erect  posture  is  necessitated,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  loon,  grebe,  or  auk. — 3.  Disliking; 
unwilling ; having  reluctance. 


backwardly.  " Chapman. 
avert  (a-vert');  v.  [<  L.  avertere,  turn  away,  < 
a for  ab,  from,  away,  + vertere,  turn : see  verse, 
version,  averse,  etc.  Cf.  advert,  convert,  divert, 
evert,  invert,  pervert,  revert,  subvert,  etc.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  turn  away;  turn  or  cause  to  turn 
off  or  away:  as,  to  avert  the  eyes  from  an 
object:  now  seldom  with  a personal  object. 

When  atheists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many 
discordant  and  contrary  opinions  in  religion,  it  doth  avert 
them  from  the  church.  Bacon. 

To  associate  Himself  with  some  persons  and  to  avert 
Himself  from  others.  II.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  158. 

2f.  To  give  a turn  or  direction  to;  direct. 

Avert  your  liking  a more  worthier  way, 

Than  on  a wretch  whom  Nature  is  asham’d 
Almost  to  acknowledge  hers.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

3.  To  ward  off;  prevent  the  occurrence  or  hap- 
pening of  (evil  or  something  threatened). 

Believing  in  the  divine  goodness,  we  must  necessarily 
believe  that  the  evils  which  exist  are  necessary  to  avert 
greater  evils.  Macaulay,  Sadler’s  Ref.  Refuted. 


Avesta 

4f.  To  oppose;  view  with  aversion. 

The  nature  of  mankind  doth  certainly  avert  both  killing 
and  being  kill’d. 

Decay  Christ,  Piety  (1667),  vi.  § 9,  251.  (AT.  E.  D .) 

II.  intrans.  To  turn  away.  [Rare.] 

Averting  from  our  neighbour’s  good. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  301. 

avertebrated  (a-ver'te-bra-ted),  a.  [<  Gr.  a- 
priv.  (a-!8)  + vertebr ated .]  Evertebrated;  in- 
vertebrate. 

The  Linnsean  classific  ation  of  avertebrated  animals. 

G.  Johnston  (e<L  of  Cuvier,  1849),  p.  335. 

averted  (a-ver'ted),  jp.  a.  1.  Turned  away  or 
aside. 

When  food  was  brought  to  them,  her  share 
To  his  averted  lips  the  child  did  bear. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  30. 
2.  Specifically,  in  anat.  drawing , having  the 
head  of  the  object  turned  to  the  top  of  the  fig- 
ure. Wilder . 

averter  (a-ver'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
averts  or  turns  away. 

Averters  and  purgers  must  go  together,  as  tending  all  to 
the  same  purpose,  to  divert  this  rebellious  humour  [mel- 
ancholy] and  turn  it  another  way. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  407. 

avertible  (a-ver'ti-bl),  a . [<  avert  + -ible.’] 
Capable  of  being  averted ; preventable : as, 
“ avertible  evils,”  Kinglalce. 
avertimentf,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  adver- 
tisement. Milton. 

Aves  (a'vez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  avis,  a bird;  cf. 
Skt.  vi  ==  Zend  vi,  a bird.  Cf.  also  ovum  and 
e091-]  Birds ; feathered  animals,  considered  as 


a class  of  vertebrates,  next  after  mammals: 
sometimes  united  with  Reptilia  in  a superclass 
Sauropsida,  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from 
Mammalia,  and  on  the  other  from  Iclithyopsida, 
or  amphibians  and  fishes  together.  Aves  are  de- 
fined  by  the  following  characteristics:  a body  covered 
with  feathers,  a kind  of  exoskeleton  no  other  animals 
possess;  hot  blood;  completely  double  circulation:  per- 
fectly 4-chainbered  heart ; single  and  dextral  aortic  arch ; 
fixed  lungs;  air-passages  prolonged  into  various  air- 
sacs,  even  into  the  interior  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
skeleton;. oviparous  reproduction;  eggs  large  and  mero- 
blastic,  with  copious  food-yolk  and  albumen  and  a hard 
calcareous  shell ; limbs  4 in  number,  the  anterior  pair  of 
which  are  modified  as  wings,  and  generally  subserve  flight 
by  means  of  their  large  feathers,  the  distal  segment  of  the 
limb  being  compressed  and  reduced,  with  not  more  than 
3 digits,  usually  not  unguiculate ; the  metacarpals  more 
or  less  ankylosed  as  a rule,  and  the  free  carpals  normally 
only  2 in  adult  life  ; a large  breast-bone,  usually  carinate, 
and  great  pectoral  muscles;  numerous  dorsolumbar,  sa- 
cral, and  urosacral  vertebra?  ankylosed  into  a sacrarium  * 
ilia  greatly  produced  forward,  aud  ilia  and  ischia  back- 
ward, normally  without  median  symphyses;  perforate 
cotyloid  cavity  ; the  trochanter  of  the  femur  articulating 
with  an  iliac  antitrochanter,  and  the  fibula  incomplete 
below ; the  astragalus  ankylosed  with  the  tibia,  and  assist- 
ing in  forming  the  tibia!  condyles ; mediotarsal  ankle- 
joint;  not  more  than  4 metatarsals,  3 ankylosed  together, 
and  not  more  than  4 digits,  the  phalanges  of  which  are 
usually  2,  3,  4,  or  5 in  number;  the  hind  limb  fitted  as  a 
whole  for  bipedal  locomotion ; and  no  teeth  in  any  recent 
forms,  the  jaws  being  sheathed  in  horn.  Birds  have  un- 
dergone little  modification  since  their  first  appearance  in 
the  Jurassic  age;  their  classification  is  consequently  dif- 
ficult, and  no  leading  authors  agree  in  detail.  Limia?us 
(1766)  divided  thein  into  6 orders:  Accipitres,  Piece,  An - 
seres,  Grallce,  Gallince,  and  Passeres.  Cuvier’s  arrange- 
ment (1817)  was  similar,  with  the  6 orders  Accipitres, 
Passerince,  Scansores,  Gallince,  Grallce,  and  Palmipedes. 
A system  said  to  have  been  originally  proposed  by  Kirby, 
and  formerly  much  in  vogue  among  English  ornithologists, 
recognized  Natatores,  Grallatores,  Cursores,  Rasores,  Scan- 
sores, Insessores,  and  Raptores  as  orders.  The  latest  arti- 
ficial system  is  that  of  Sundevall  (1872-8),  with  the  orders 
Oscines,  Volucres,  Accipitres,  Gallince,  Grallatores,  Nata- 
tores, Proceres,  and  Saururce,  42  subordinate  groups,  and 
1,229  genera.  In  1867  Huxley  divided  birds  into  3 orders : 
Saururce,  Ratitce,  and  Carinatce;  the  latter  into  4 subor- 
ders, Dromceognathce,  Schizognathce,  Desmognathoe,  and 
jEgithognatlice,  and  16  superfamily  groups — an  arrange- 
ment very  different  from  any  preceding  one.  The  dis- 
covery of  Odontomithes,  or  toothed  birds,  led  to  another 
primary  division  by  Marsh  into  Odontolcce , Odontotomies, 
and  Saururce,  this  author  not  extending  his  classification 
to  recent  birds.  In  1884  Cones  divided  all  birds  into  5 
subclasses  : (1)  Saururce,  with  teeth,  amphicoelous  verte- 
brae, carinate  sternum,  separate  metacarpals,  and  long, 
lizard-like  tail ; (2)  Odontotormce , with  socketed  teeth,  bi- 
concave vertebne,  carinate  sternum,  ankylosed  metacar- 
pals, and  short  tail;  (3)  Odontolcce,  with  teeth  in  grooves, 
heteroccelous  vertebra?,  rudimentary  wings,  ratite  ster- 
num, and  short  tail ; (4)  Ratitce,  without  teeth,  with  het- 
eroccelous vertebra?,  ratite  sternum,  rudimentary  wings, 
ankylosed  metacarpals,  and  short  tail ; (5)  Carinatce,  with- 
out teeth,  with  heterocoelous  vertebra?,  carinate  sternum, 
developed  wings,  ankylosed  metacarpals,  and  short  tail. 
The  Carinatce  include  all  living  birds,  except  the  few  stru- 
thious  or  ratite  birds.  For  the  carinate  subclass  or  order, 
some  15  or  20  ordinal  or  subordinal  groups  are  now  usually 
adopted.  One  of  these,  Passeres,  includes  a large  majority 
of  all  birds.  The  genera  or  subgenera  of  birds  in  use  now 
range  from  about  1,200  to  about  2,900.  The  species  are 
usually  estimated  at  about  12,000.  See  bird  and  Sauroji- 
sida. 

Avesta  (a-Yes'tli),  n.  The  sacred  writings  at- 
tributed to  Zoroaster.  See  Zend-Avesta. 


Avestan 
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avoid 


Wing-shell  ( Avicula  hirundo). 


Avestan  (a-ves'tan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Avesta  + -an.'] 
I.  a.  Belonging  to  the  Avesta. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Avesta  ; Zend, 
avestruz  (a-ves-troz'),  n.  [Pg.,  also  abestruz,  = 
Sp.  avestruz,  ostrich:  see  ostrich.]  A name 
of  the  South  American  ostrich,  Jthea  americana. 
aviador  (a-ve-a-dor' ),  n. ; pi.  aviadores  (-do'ras). 
[Amer.  Sp.,  < Sp.  aviar,  provide  articles  for  a 
journey,  < d (<  L.  ad),  to,  + via,  < L.  via : see 
t’ia.]  One  who  furnishes  the  proprietor  of  a 
mine  with  money  and  supplies  for  working  it. 

Mineral  aviadores,  or  providers  of  goods  and  provisions, 
which  they  obtained  on  credit. 

Quoted  in  Mowry’s  Arizona  and  Sonora,  p.  126. 
avian  (a'vi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  avis,  a bird,  + 
-an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Aves,  or  birds ; 
ornithic. 

The  furculum  is  distinctly  avian. 

0.  C.  Marsh , Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  313. 
Avian  anatomy.  See  anatomy. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  class  Aves  ; a bird, 
aviary  (a'vi-a-ri),  n. ; pi.  aviaries  (-riz).  [<  L. 
aviarium,  an  aviary,  neut.  of  aviarius,  of  birds, 

< avis,  bird : see  Aves.]  A large  cage,  building, 
*or  inclosure  in  which  birds  are  reared  or  kept, 
aviation  (a-vi-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  avis,  a bird.] 
^.The  art  or  aet  of  flying. 

aviator  (a'vi-a-tor),  n.  A flying-machine  em- 
ploying the  principle  of  the  aeroplane, 
aviatorium  (a/vi-a-td'ri-um),  n.  A place  for 
aviation-meets. 

avicula  (a-vik'u-lii),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  avis,  a 
bird.]  1.  A little  bird;  hence,  any  ungrown 
bird ; a nest- 
ling, fledgling, 
or  chick. — 2. 

[cap.]  [NL. : 
in  allusion  to 
the  wing-like 
expansion  of 
the  hinge.]  In 
conch.,  a genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  typical  of 
the  family  Aviculidce  ; the  wing-shells.  A.  hi- 
rundo is  the  type. 

avicular  (a-vik'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  avicularius,  n., 
a bird-keeper,  prop,  adj.,  pertaining  to  birds,  < 
avicula,  a little  bird:  see  avicula.]  Pertaining 
to  birds.  Thomas,  Med.  Diet, 
avicularia,  n.  Plural  of  avicularium. 
avicularian  (a-vik-u-la'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  avicularium. 
avicularium  (a-vik-u-la'ri-um),  n.  ; pi.  avicu- 
laria (-a).  [NL.,  neiit.  of  L.  avicularius,  adj.: 

see  avicular.]  In  eool.,  a singular  small  pre- 
hensile process,  resembling  a bird’s  head,  with 
a movable  mandible,  which  snaps  incessantly, 
found  in  many  of  the  Polyzoa.  Compare  flabel- 
la/rium,  vibracularium. 

aviculid  (a-vik'u-lid),  n.  A bivalve  of  the  fam- 
ily Aviculidce. 

Aviculidse  (av-i-ku'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Avicu- 
la + -idee.]  A family  of  lamellibranchs,  with 
oblique  inequivalve  shells,  having  an  outer 
prismatic  cellular  layer  and  inner  nacreous 
layer,  a small  byssus-secreting  foot,  and  com- 
pletely open  mantle.  There  are  several  genera  be- 
sides  Avicula,  the  type,  among  them  Meleagrina , which 
contains  the  famous  pearl-mussel,  M.  margaritifera,  of 
the  Indian  ocean  and  Persian  gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
See  cut  under  avicula. 

aviculoid  (a-vik'u-loid),  a.  [<  Avicula  + -oid.] 
Resembling  the  Aviculidce:  as,  “an  aviculoid 
shell,”  Amer.  Joyr.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXXI.  140. 
Aviculopecten  (a-vik//u-16-pek'ten),  n.  [<  Avic- 
ula + Pecten,  genera  of  Pelecypoda.]  A widely 
distributed  genus  of  Paleozoic  pelecypods  hav- 
ing pectiniform  shells  with  posterior  and  an- 
terior ears  and  numerous  shallow  ligament 
grooves  along  the  hinge  area. 
aviculture  (a'vi-kul-ijur),  n.  [<  L.  avis,  a bird, 
+ cultura,  culture.]  The  care  of  birds ; the 
rearing  or  keeping  of  birds  in  domestication  or 
captivity. 

avid  (av'id),  a.  [<  L.  avidus,  greedy,  eager, 

< avere,  wish.  Cf.  avarice.]  Eager;  greedy. 

Avid  of  gold,  yet  greedier  of  renown.  Southey. 

The  voluptuous  soul  of  Mirabeau  was  not  more  avid  of 
pleasure  than  the  vain,  ambitious  soul  of  Robespierre  was 
of  applause.  G.  II.  Lewes,  Robespierre,  p.  124. 

avidioust  (a-vid'i-us),  a.  [Expanded  form  for 
*avidous,  < L.  avidus:  see  avid.]  Same  as 
avid:  as,  “avidious  greedinesse,”  Bp.  Bale, 
Select  Works  (1849),  p.  418. 
avidiouslyt  (a-vid'i-us-li),  adv.  In  an  avid  or 
avidious  manner ; eagerly  ; with  greediness. 

Nothing  is  more  avidiously  desired  than  is  the  sweet 
^peace  of  God.  Bp.  Bale,  Image  of  the  Two  Churches. 

avidity  (a-vid'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  avidite,  < L.  avidi- 
ta{t-)s,  < avidus,  greedy,  eager:  see  avid.]  1. 


Greediness ; strong  appetite : applied  to  the 
senses. — 2.  Eagerness ; intenseness  of  desire  : 
applied  to  the  mind. 

Avidity  to  know  the  causes  of  things  is  the  parent  of 
all  philosophy.  Reid. 

- Syn.  2.  Earnestness , Zeal , etc.  See  eagerness. 

aviet  (a-vF),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  a 3 + vie, 
after  F.  d I’envi,  in  emulation,  emulously:  see 
vie.]  Emulously. 

They  strive  avie  one  with  another  in  variety  of  colours. 

Holland. 

aviewt  (a-vu'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ad- 
view,  advewe,  < late  ME.  avewe,  < a-,  ad-,  + 
vewe,  view.  Cf.  OF.  avuer,  aveuer,  follow  with 
the  eye  ( aveument , a view),  < a,  to,  + vue,  view, 
sight.]  To  view  or  inspect;  survey;  recon- 
noiter. 

avifauna  (fi'vi-fa-nii),  n. ; pi.  avifaunce  (-ne). 
[NL.,  < L.  avis,  a bird  (see  Aves),  + fauna,  q. 
v.]  1.  A collective  name  for  tbe  birds  of  any 
given  locality  or  geographical  area ; the  fauna 
of  a region  or  district  so  far  as  concerns  birds. 

— 2.  A treatise  upon  the  birds  of  a given  re- 
gion. 

avifaunal  (a'vi-fa-nal),  a.  [<  avifauna.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  avifauna, 
aviform  (a'vi-form),  a.  [<  L.  avis,  a bird,  + 
forma,  form.]  Bird-shaped;  having  tbe  struc- 
ture characteristic  of  the  class  Aves ; avian,  in 
a morphological  sense. 

Avignon  berry.  See  berry  f 
avilet  (a-vll'),  v.  t.  [ME.  avilen,  < OF.  aviler, 
F.  avilir  =Pr.  Sp.  avilar  — It.  avvilire,  avvilare, 
< L.  as  if  *advilare,  *advilire,  < ad,  to,  + vilis, 
vile:  see  vile.]  To  make  vile;  treat  as  vile; 
depreciate ; debase. 

Want  makes  ns  know  the  price  of  what  we  avile. 

B.  Jonson,  Prince  Henry’s  Barriers. 

avilementt,  ».  [<  OF.  avilement  (mod.  F.  avilis- 
sement ) : see  avile  and  -ment.]  The  act  of  ren- 
dering vile,  or  of  treating  as  vile, 
avine  (a'vin),  a.  [<  L.  avis,  a bird,  + -me  1.] 
Same  as  avian. 

avireptilian  (a/vi-rep-til'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  avis, 
bird,  + reptilis,  reptile,  + -an.]  Combining 
avian  and  reptilian  characters ; sauropsidan, 
as  a bird.  [Rare.] 

The  head  is  in  a stage  of  avi-reptilian  transition. 

JR.  W.  Shufeldt,  in  The  Century,  XXXI.  355. 

avist,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  advice. 
avisandt,  a.  Advising ; giving  advice.  . 
avisandum,  «.  See  avizandum. 
aviset,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  advice, 

advise. 

avised  (a^-vist'),  a.  [Sc.,  prop.  *vised,  < F.  vis, 
face,  + -eel2,  with  unorig.  a-  developed  in  comp.] 
Faced:  only  in  composition:  as,  black-owed, 
dark-complexioned;  lang -avised,  long-faced. 
[Scotch.] 

avisefulf  (a-viz'ful),  a.  [Also  avizefull;  < arise, 
= advise,  + -ful.]  Circumspect.  Spenser. 
aviselyt,  adv.  Advisedly.  Chaucer. 
avisementt  (a-vlz'ment),  n.  Obsolete  form  of 
advisement. 

I think  there  never 
Marriage  was  managed  with  a more  avisement. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ii.  1. 

avisiont,  n.  [ME.,  also  avisiun,  -oun,  < OF.  avi- 
sion,  avisiun  (=  Pr.  avision),  for  vision;  confused 
with  avis,  advice,  counsel.]  Vision.  Chaucer. 
aviso), ».  [<  Sp.  aviso,  advice,  etc.:  see  advice.] 

1.  Advice;  intelligence. 

I had  yours,  . . . and  besides  your  avisos,  I must  thank 
you  for  the  rich  flourishes  wherewith  your  letter  was  em- 
broidered. Howell,  Letters,  ii.  68. 

I am  no  footpost, 

No  pedlar  of  avisos.  Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  i.  1. 

2.  An  advice-  or  despatch-boat. 

avital  (av'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  avitus,  pertaining  to 
a grandfather  (<  avus,  a grandfather),  + -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a grandfather ; ancestral. 

I sneered  just  now  at  avital  simplicity. 

C.  Reade,  Love  me  Little,  etc.,  xi. 

avivage  (a-vi-vazh'),  n.  In  dyeing,  the  process 
of  clearing  a fabric  of  superfluous  coloring 
matter  after  it  has  left  the  vats,  and  of  reviv- 
ing and  brightening  the  colors. 

When  the  dyeing  process  is  continued  for  more  than  six 
hours  the  colours  produced  stand  clearing  ( avivage ) less 
weU  than  when  the  time  has  been  shorter. 

Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  301. 

avizandum  (av-i-zan'dum),  n.  [Law  L.,  also 
avisandum.,  gerund  of  avisare,  < F.  aviser,  con- 
sider, advise : see  advise.]  In  Scots  law,  private 
consideration.  To  make  avizandum  with  a cause  is  to 
remove  it  from  the  public  court  to  the  private  considera- 
tion  of  the  judge.  Also  spelled  avisandum. 
avize1^  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  advise . 


Avize2  (a-vez'),  n.  A sparkling  wine  named 
from  the  village  of  Avize,  in  the  department  of 
Marne,  France.  See  champagne. 

avocado  (av-o-ka'do),  n.  [A  popular  corrup- 
tion (as  if  Sp.  ab(v)ogadof  advocate)  of  Nahuatl 
ahuacatl.]  The  alliga- 
tor-pear, the  fruit  of 
Persea  Persea of  the 
family  Lauracese , a tree 
common  in  tropical 
America  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  from  1 to  2 
pounds  in  weight,  is  pear- 
shaped,  of  a brownish-green 
or  purple  color,  and  is  highly 
esteemed,  though  rather  as 
a vegetable  than  as  a fruit. 

The  pulp  is  Arm  and  mar- 
row-like, whence  the  fruit  is 
sometimes  known  as  vege- 
table marrow  or  midship- 
man’s butter.  The  tree  is  an 
evergreen,  growing  to  the 
height  of  30  feet. 

avocat  (av-o-ka'),  n. 

[F.,  < L.  advocatus: 
see  advocate , n.]  An  advocate ; a lawyer. 

avocate  (av'o-kat),  v,  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  avo - 
cated , ppr.  avocating.  [<  L.  avocatus , pp.  of 
avocare , call  away,  < a for  ab,  away,  4-  vocare , 
call:  see  voice  and  vocal.']  If.  To  call  off  or 
away. 

One  . . . who  avocateth  his  mind  from  other  occupa- 
tions. Barrow , Works,  III.  xxii. 

2.  To  remove  authoritatively  from  an  inferioi 
to  a superior  court.  [Archaic.] 

Seeing  . . . the  cause  avocated  to  Rome. 

Lord  Herbert , Hen.  VIII.,  p.  259. 

avocation  (av-o-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L.  avocatio(n-)f 
a calling  off,  interruption,  < avocare , call  off : 
see  avocate. J If.  The  act  of  calling  aside  or 
diverting  from  some  object  or  employment. 

God  does  frequently  inject  into  the  soul  blessed  im- 
pulses to  duty,  and  powerful  avocations  from  sin.  South. 

2.  The  authoritative  removal  of  a case  or  pro- 
cess from  an  inferior  to  a superior  court. 

The  pope’s  avocation  of  the  process  to  Rome,  by  which 
his  duplicity  and  alienation  from  the  king's  side  were 
made  evident,  and  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  took  place  in 
the  summer  of  1529.  Hallam. 

3f.  The  state  of  being  called,  or  of  wandering 
aside  or  away;  a diversion  of  the  thoughts. 

If  not  from  virtue,  from  its  gravest  ways, 

The  soul  with  pleasing  avocation  strays. 

Parnell,  To  an  Old  Beauty. 
Hence — 4.  That  which  calls  one  away  from 
one’s  proper  business;  a subordinate  or  occa- 
sional occupation ; a diversion  or  distraction. 

Heaven  is  his  vocation,  and  therefore  he  counts  earthly 
employments  avocatio?is.  Fuller,  Holy  State,  iv.  9. 

Visits,  business,  cards,  and  I know  not  how  many  other 
avocations  ...  do  succeed  one  another  so  thick,  that  in 
the  day  there  is  no  time  left  for  the  distracted  person  to 
converse  with  his  own  thoughts. 

Boyle , Occasional  Reflections,  ii.  6. 
5.  A person’s  regular  business  or  occupation; 
vocation ; calling.  [An  improper  though  com- 
mon use  of  the  word.] 

Does  it  not  require  time  for  an  individual,  thrust  out  of 
one  avocation,  to  gain  admittance  to  another? 

Godwin,  The  Enquirer,  p.  196. 

The  ancient  avocation  of  picking  pockets. 

Sydney  Smith. 

In  a few  hours,  above  thirty  thousand  men  left  his  stan- 
dard, and  returned  to  their  ordinary  avocations. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

The  wandering  avocation  of  a shepherd. 

Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  i. 

avocativet  (a-vok'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  avocate  + 
-ive.  Cf . vocative.]  I.  a.  Calling  off.  Smollett. 

II.  n.  That  which  calls  aside ; a dissuasive. 

Incentives  to  virtue,  and  avocatives  from  vice. 

Barrow,  The  Creed. 

avocato  (av-o-ka/to),  n.  Same  as  avocado. 

avocatory  (a-vok'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  avocate  + -on/.] 
Calling  off ; recalling — Letters  avocatory,  letters 
by  which  the  subjects  of  a sovereign  are  recalled  from  a 
foreign  state  with  which  he  is  at  war,  or  which  hid  them 
abstain  or  desist  from  illegal  acts. 

avocet,  n.  See  avoset. 

Avocetta  (av-o-set'a),  n.  [NL. : see  avoset.] 
1.  A genus  of  birds,  the  avosets:  a synonym 
of  Becurvirostra  (which  see).  Brisson,  1760. 
See  cut  under  avoset. — 2.  A genus  of  hum- 
ming-birds. Agassiz.  Also  Avocettula. 

Avogadro’s  law.  See  law. 

avoid  (a-void'),  v.  [<  ME.  avoiden,  avoyden,  < 
AF.  avoider,  OF.  esvuidier,  esveudier,  empty  out, 
< es-  (<  L.  ex,  out)  + vuidier,  veudier,  < L.  viduare, 
empty,  < viduus,  empty:  see  void,  a.,  which  has 
influenced  avoid  in  some  of  its  senses.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  make  void;  annul;  make  of  no 
effect:  chiefly  used  in  legal  phraseology:  as, 


avoid 

this  grant  cannot  he  avoided  without  injustice 
to  the  grantee. — 2f.  To  empty. 

Avoyd  thou  thi  trenchere.  Babees  Book,  p.  23. 

3f.  To  eject ; throw  out ; drive  out. 

And  yf  he  avoyde  hem  [swine  going  at  large]  not,  or  put 
hem  in  warde,  aftr  warning  made,  ...  he  that  is  so  in  de- 
fault to  paye  the  peyne  reherced. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  398. 
A toad  contains  not  those  urinary  parts  ...  to  avoid 
that  serous  excretion.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err. 

4f.  To  quit;  evacuate;  depart  from. 

And  then  the  both  maires  to  chaunge  their  places,  then 
to  avoid  the  halle.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  418. 
Avoid  the  gallery.  Shak. , -Hen.  VIII. , v.  1. 

That  prince  should  cdmmand  him  to  avoid  the  country. 

Bacon. 

5.  To  shun;  keep  away  from;  eschew:  as,  to 
avoid  expense,  danger,  or  had  company. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  controversies  about  words  is  to 
use  words  in  their  proper  senses. 

Macaulay,  Sadler’s  Ref.  Refuted. 

6f.  To  get  rid  of;  get  out  or  clear  of. 

I will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I know  no  wise 
remedy  how  to  avoid  it.  Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  i.  1. 

= Syn.  5.  To  escape,  elude,  evade,  keep  clear  of. 

n.t  intrans,  1.  To  become  void,  vacant,  or 
empty. 

Bishopricks  are  not  included  under  benefices : so  that  if 
a person  takes  a bishoprick,  it  does  not  avoid  by  force  of 
that  law  of  pluralities,  but  by  the  ancient  common  law. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

2.  To  retire ; withdraw. 

David  avoided  out  of  his  presence.  1 Sam.  xviii.  11. 

Avoid , my  soul’s  vexation  ! Satan,  hence ! 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  iv.  4. 
Let  him  avoid,  then, 

And  leave  our  walk. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley , Maid  in  the  Mill,  i.  1. 

avoidable  (a-voi'da-bl),  a.  [<  avoid  + -able,'] 

1.  Liable  to  be  annulled  or  to  become  void; 
voidable.  [Rare.  ] — 2.  Capable  of  being  avoid- 
ed, shunned,  escaped,  or  prevented. 

avoidably  (a-voi'da-bli),  adv.  In  an  avoidable 
manner. 

avoidance  (a-voi'dans),  n.  [<  ME.  avoidaunce , 
avoidans;  < avoid  + - ance .]  1.  The  act  of  an- 

nulling or  making  void ; annulment. 

The  obsequious  clergy  of  France  . . . pronounced  at 
once  the  avoidance  of  the  marriage. 

MUman,  Latin  Christianity,  ix.  4. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming,  or  the  state  of  being, 
vacant ; especially,  the  state  of  a benefice  when 
it  becomes  void  by  death,  deprivation,  resigna- 
tion, or  preferment  of  the  incumbent ; vacancy. 

Wolsey,  ...  on  every  avoidance  of  St.  Peter’s  chair, 
was  sitting  down  thereon,  when  suddenly  some  one  or 
other  clapped  in  before  him.  Fuller. 

3.  The  act  of  avoiding  or  shunning  anything 
disagreeable  or  unwelcome. — 4f.  A retiring 
from  or  leaving  a place. — 5f.  An  emptying 
out ; that  by  which  a fluid  is  earned  off ; an 
outlet. 

Avoidances  and  drainings  of  water.  Bacon. 

Confession  and  avoidance.  See  confession.—  Plea  in 
avoidance,  in  law,  a plea  which,  without  denying  the 
plaintiff’s  allegation,  sets  up  some  new  fact  evading  its 
effect,  as  where  the  plaintiff  alleges  a debt  and  the  de- 
fendant pleads  a release  in  avoidance. 

avoider  (a-voi'der),  n.  1.  One  who  avoids, 
shuns,  or  escapes. 

Good  sir,  steal  away : you  were  wont  to  be  a curious 
avoider  of  women’s  company. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  iv.  1. 

2f.  That  which  empties. 

avoidless  (a-void'les),  a.  [<  avoid  + -less.] 
That  cannot  be  avoided ; inevitable : as, u avoid- 
less ruin,”  Dennis , Letters.  [Rare.] 
avoir.  An  abbreviation  of  avoirdupois. 
avoirdupois  (av^or-du-poiz'),  n.  [Prop,  aver- 
depois , early  mod.  13.  averdepois , averdupois  7 
haverdupoiSy  -poise,  < ME.  aver  depoiz , avoir  de 
poiSy  aver  de  peis  (later  also  - paise , -pase)y  < OF. 
aver  de  pesf  aveir  de  peis  (equiv.  to  ML.  averia 
jwnderis),  lit.  goods  of  weight : aver,  goods  (see 
aver 2)  ; de,  < L.  de , of  m,pes,  peis,  later  pois  (mod. 
F.  poids,  by  mistaken  reference  to  L.  pondus , 
weight)  = Pr.  pes , pens  = It.  peso , < L.  pen- 
sum,  weight,  < pender e,  weigh : see  poise , pen- 
dant.] 1.  A system  of  weight  in  which  one 
pound  contains  16  ounces.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Bayonne  about  A.  D.  1300,  and  is  substantial- 
ly the  Spanish  system.  In  avoirdupois  weight  7,000  troy 
grains  (once  approximately  made  but  now  exactly)  make 
a pound,  while  in  troy  weight  the  pound  contains  5,760 
grains,  the  grain  being  the  same  in  both  cases ; hence,  175 
pounds  troy  are  equal  to  144  pounds  avoirdupois.  (For 
its  use  in  the  U.  S.  see  below.)  The  pound  avoirdupois 
is  the  standard  weight  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  equal  to 
453.6  grams  in  the  French  metric  system.  Avoirdupois 
weight  is  used  in  determining  the  weights  of  all  commodi- 
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ties  except  gems  and  the  precious  metals.  It  is  reckoned 
as  follows : 

Cwt.  Qrs.  Pounds.  Ounces.  Drams. 

1 ton  = 20  = 80  = 2240  = 35840  = 573440 
1 hundredweight  = 4 = 112  = 1792  = 28672 

1 quarter  = 28  = 448  = 7168 

1 pound  = 16  = 256 

1 ounce  = 16 

In  the  United  States  the  hundredweight  is  now  commonly 
100  pounds,  and  the  ton  2,000  pounds,  called  the  short  ton 
in  distinction  from  the  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

2.  The  weight  of  anything  according  to  the 
avoirdupois  system : as,  his  avoirdupois  was  150 
pounds.  [Colloq.] 

Also  written  averdupois,  and  often  abbrevi- 
ated to  avoir,  and  avdp. 

avoket  (a-vok'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  avocare,  call  away: 
see  avocate.  Cf . convoke,  evoke,  invoke,  provoke, 
revoke .]  To  call  away  or  back.  Bp.  Burnet. 
avolatet  (av'6-lat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  avolatus,  pp.  of 
avolare,  fly  away,  < a for  ab,  away,  + volare,  fly: 
Bee  volant.}  To  fly  off ; escape ; exhale.  Boyle. 
avolationt  (av-o-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *avola- 
tio(n-),  < avolare:  see  avolate.}  The  act  of  fly- 
ing away;  flight;  escape;  exhalation;  evapora- 
tion. 

The  avolation  of  the  favillous  particles. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  22. 
avoli  (a-vo'le),  n.  [It.]  In  glass-blowing,  espe- 
cially in  V enetian  work,  the  small  circular  piece 
which  covers  the  junction  of  the  bowl  and  the 
stem  in  a drinking-glass. 

avoncet,  V.  Variant  of  avance1,  obsolete  form 
of  advance. 

avoset,  avocet  (av'o-set),  n.  [Also  as  NL. 
avocetta,  avosetta;  < F.  avocette  = Sp.  avoseta, 
< It.  avosetta,  avocetta .]  1.  A bird  of  the 

genus  Recurvirostra,  family  Recurvirostridse, 
and  order  Limicolee,  characterized  by  extreme 


European  Avoset  ( Recurvirostra  avocetta). 


slenderness  and  upward  curvature  of  the  bill, 
and  by  very  long  legs  and  webbed  toes.  In  the 
latter  characteristic  it  differs  from  most  wading  birds.  Its 
length  is  from  15  to  18  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  and  its  coloration  is  chiefly  black  and 
white,  the  legs  being  blue.  Several  species  are  described. 
The  avoset  of  Europe  is  R.  avocetta;  that  of  the  United 
States  is  R.  americana,  distinguished  by  the  chestnut- 
brown  coloration  of  the  head.  The  former  is  sometimes 
called  the  scooper  or  scooping  avoset. 

2.  A humming-bird  of  the  genus  Avocetta. 
avouch  (a- vouch'),  v.  [<  ME.  avouchen  (rare), 

< AF.  advoucher , OF.  avochier , avocher,  a part- 
ly restored  form,  after  the  L.,  of  avoer , avouer , 
affirm,  declare,  avow,  orig.  call  upon  to  defend, 

< L.  advocare:  see  advocate , avow1,  and  vouch.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  affirm  or  acknowledge  openly; 
declare  or  assert  with  positiveness ; proclaim. 

Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God : 
. . . And  the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  his 
peculiar  people.  Deut.  xxvi.  17,  18. 

< Neither  indeed  would  I have  thought  that  any  such  an- 
tiquities could  have  been  avouched  for  the  Irish. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 
I speak  what  history  avouches , that  the  mechanics,  as  a 
class,  were  prime  agents  in  all  the  measures  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Everett,  Orations,  I.  363. 

2.  To  admit,  confess,  or  avow. 

The  first  time  that  I have  heard  one  with  a beard  on  his 
lip  avouch  himself  a coward.  Scott,  Betrothed,  iii. 

Milton  in  his  prose  works  frequently  avouches  the  pecu- 
liar affection  to  the  Italian  literature  and  language  which 
he  bore. 

Trench , Eng.  Past  and  Present,  iii.  119.  (N.  E.  D.) 

3.  To  maintain,  vindicate,  or  justify;  make 
good;  answer  for;  establish;  guarantee;  sub- 
stantiate. 


avowal 

Wliat  I have  said 

I will  avouch , in  presence  of  the  king. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

We  might  be  disposed  to  question  its  authenticity  if  it 
were  not  avouched  by  the  full  evidence  in  its  favour. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  iv.  7. 

4f.  To  appeal  to,  or  cite  as  proof  or  warrant : 
as,  to  avouch  the  authorities  on  any  subject. 

ii.  intrans.  To  give  assurance  or  guaranty; 
vouch:  as,  “lean  avouch  for  her  reputation,” 
Defoe,  Mrs.  Veal. 

avoucht(a-voueh'),re.  [i avouch, v.}  Evidence; 
testimony;  assurance. 

Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 

Of  mine  own  eyes.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

avouchable  (a-vou'cha-bl),  a.  [<  avouch  + 
-able.}  Capable  of  being  avouched, 
avoucher  (a-vou'cher),  n.  One  who  avouches, 
avouchment  (a-vouch'ment),  n.  [<  avouch  + 
-ment.}  The  act  of  avouching;  declaration; 
avowal;  acknowledgment. 

By  laying  the  foundation  of  his  defence  on  the  avouch- 
ment of  that  which  is  so  manifestly  untrue,  he  hath  given 
a worse  foil  to  his  own  cause  than  when  his  whole  forces 
were  at  any  time  overthrown.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

avoue  (a-vo-a'),  n.  [F.,  < OF.  avoue  (pp.  of 
avouer,  avoer),  < L.  advocatus,  advocate,  patron: 
see  avowee,  advowee,  and  advocate.}  In  France, 
originally,  a protector  of  a church  or  religious 
community;  now,  a ministerial  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  represent  parties  before  the  tribu- 
nals and  to  draw  up  acts  of  procedure, 
avouret,  n.  See  avower 2. 
avoutert,  avouterert,  etc.  See  advouter,  etc. 
avow1  (a-vou'),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  advow, 
after  the  L. ; < ME.  avowen,  avouen,i  OF.  avouer, 
avoer  = Pr.  avoar,  < L.  advocare,  call  to,  call 
upon,  hence  to  call  as  a witness,  defender, 
patron,  or  advocate,  own  as  such:  see  avouch 
(from  later  OF.)  and  advoke  and  advocate  (di- 
rectly from  L.),  doublets  of  avow1.  This  verb, 
in  E.  and  F.,  was  partly  confused  with  the  now 
obsolete  avow 2 ; cf.  the  similar  confusion  of  al- 
low1 and  allow2.}  I.  trans.  If.  To  own  or  ac- 
knowledge obligation  or  relation  to,  as  a per- 
son : as,  he  avowed  him  for  his  son. — 2f.  To 
sanction;  approve. — 3.  To  declare  openly,  of- 
ten with  a view  to  justify,  maintain,  or  defend : 
as,  to  avow  one’s  principles. 

If  there  be  one  amongst  the  fair’st  of  Greece  . . . 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession,  . . . 
And  dare  avoiv  her  beauty  and  her  worth 
In  other  arms  than  hers— to  him  this  challenge. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

“Water,  verdure,  and  a beautiful  face,”  says  an  old 
Arab  proverb,  “are  three  things  which  delight  the  heart," 
and  the  Syrians  avow  that  all  three  are  to  be  found  in 
Damascus.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  126. 

4.  Specifically,  in  law,  to  acknowledge  and 
justify,  as  when  the  distrainer  of  goods  de- 
fends in  an  action  of  replevin,  and  avows  the 
taking,  but  insists  that  such  taking  was  legal. 
See  avowry,  1. — 5.  To  admit  or  confess  open- 
ly or  frankly ; acknowledge ; own : as,  to  avow 
one’s  self  a convert. 

Left  to  myself,  I must  avow,  I strove 
From  public  shame  to  screen  my  secret  love.  Dry  den. 
= Syn.  3.  To  affirm,  assert,  profess. — 5.  Admit,  Confess, 
etc.  See  acknowledge. 

ii.  intrans.  In  law,  to  justify  or  maintain  an 
act  done,  specifically  a distress  for  rent  taken 
in  one’s  own  right.  N.  E.  D. 
avowH  (a-vou'),  7i.  [<  avow1,  ».]  An  avowal; 

a bold  declaration.  Dryden. 
avow2t  (a-vou'),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  advow 
(after  the  L.);  < ME.  avowen,  avouen,  < OF. 
avouer,  avoer,  later  advouer,  < ML.  as  if  *advo- 
tare,  < L.  ad,  to,  + ML.  votare,  vow,  > Pr.  vodar 
= OF.  voer,  vouer,  > E.  vow,  q.  v.  This  verb  was 
partly  confused  with  avow1,  q.  v.]  1.  trans.  1. 
To  bind  with  a vow. — 2.  To  devote  or  dedicate 
by  a vow;  vow. — 3.  To  vow  to  do  or  keep; 
promise;  undertake. 

II.  intrans.  To  bind  one’s  self  by  a vow; 
make  avow;  vow. 

avow2t  (a-vou'),  n.  [ME.  avowe,  avou;  from 
the  verb,  j Avow;  a promise. 

I make  avowe  to  my  God  here. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  93. 
I will  make  mine  avow  to  do  her  as  ill  a turn. 

Marriage  of  Sir  Gawayne. 

avowable  (a-vou' a-bl),  a.  [<  avow1  + -able.} 
Capable  of  being  "avowed  or  openly  acknow- 
ledged with  confidence. 

avowably  (a-vou'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  avowable 
manner.  Imp.  Diet. 

avowal  (a-vou'al),  n.  [<  avow1  + -al.}  An 
open  declaration ; a frank  acknowledgment. 

His  . . . avowal  of  such  . . . principles. 

Hume,  Hist.  Eng.,  an.  162& 
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avowance  (a-vou'ans),  n.  [<  avow 1 + -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  avowing;  avowal. — 2f.  Justifi- 
cation; defense;  vindication. 

Can  my  avowance  of  king-murdering  be  collected  from 
anything  here  written  by  me?  Fuller. 

avowant  (a-vou'ant),  n.  [<  avow 1 + -ant1.]  In 
law,  the  defendant  in  replevin,  who  avows  the 
distress  of  the  goods,  and  justifies  the  taking, 
avowed  (a-voud'),  p.  a.  Declared;  open. 

I was  thine  open,  thine  avowed  enemy.  Massinger. 
avowedly  (a-vou'ed-li),  adv.  In  an  avowed  or 
open  manner ; with  frank  acknowledgment, 
avoweet,  «•  [Also  advowee,  q.  v. ; < ME.  avoive, 

< OF.  avoue  (see  avou6),  earlier  avoe,  < L.  advo- 
catus : see  advowee,  advocate.']  An  advocate 
or  patron ; in  law,  same  as  advowee. 

avower1  (a-vou'er),  n.  [<  avow1  -1-  -er1.]  One 
who  avows,  owns,  or  asserts. 
avower2t,  n.  [Also  advower,  avowre;  < OF. 
avouer,  inf.  used  as  a noun : seearoic1.]  Avowal. 

He  bad  him  stand  t’  abide  the  bitter  stoure 

Of  his  sore  vengeaunce,  or  to  make  avoure. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  48. 
avowry  (a-vou'ri),  v.  [<  ME.  avowerie,  avou- 
erie,  acknowledgment,  authority,  < OF.  avouerie, 
avoerie,  < avouer,  avoer,  avow:  see  avow 1 and 
-ry.]  1 . In  old  law,  the  act  of  the  distrainer  of 

goods,  who,  in  an  action  of  replevin,  avowed  and 
justified  the  taking  by  maintaining  that  he  took 
them  in  his  own  right : thus  distinguished  from 
cognizance,  which  was  the  defense  of  one  who 
maintained  that  he  took  them  in  the  right  of 
another  as  his  bailiff  or  servant. — 2f.  A patron 
saint  chosen  for  one’s  advocacy  in  heaven: 
often  applied  to  a picture  or  representation  of 
the  patron  saint,  and  hence  the  cognizance  by 
which  a knight  was  known,  because  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  patron  saint  borne  on  his  pen- 
non became  such  a cognizance. 

Therefore  away  with  these  avowries;  let  God  alone  be 
our  avowry. 

Latimer,  Sermons  before  Edw.  VI.  (Arber),  p.  193. 

Within  this  circle  and  close  to  the  corpse  were  carried 
tlie  four  banners — two  before,  two  behind — of  the  dead 
person's  avowries,  which  were  small  square  vanes  beaten 
out  of  gilt  metal,  painted  with  the  figures  of  his  patron  saints 
and  fastened  flag-wise  upon  staves. 

Roclc,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  488. 

avowtryt,  etc.  See  advoutry,  etc. 
avoyt,  interj.  [<  OF.  avoi,  avoy,  interj.]  An 
exclamation  of  surprise  or  remonstrance. 

Avoy,  quod  she,  fy  on  yow  herteless. 

Chaucer,  Kun’s  Priest's  Tale,  1.  88. 
avoyer  (a-voi'er),  n.  [Also  advoyer;  < F.  avoyer, 
prob.  < ML  *advocarius,  equiv.  to  advocatus,  pro- 
tector, patron ; of.  ML.  advocaria,  tribute  paid 
for  protection,  the  protection  itself:  see  advo- 
cate.] In  French  Switzerland,  the  early  title  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  cantons.  In  Bern 
the  title  was  used  until  1794. 
avulset  (a-vuls'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  avulsus,  pp.  of  avel- 
lere,  pluck  off : see  avell.  ] To  pluck  or  pull  off. 
Shenstone. 

avulsion  (a-vul'shon),  n.  [<  L.  avulsio{n-),  < 
avulsus,  pp.  of  avellere,  pluck  off:  see  avell.] 
If.  A pulling  or  tearing  asunder  or  off ; a rend- 
ing or  violent  separation. 

The  thronging  clusters  thin 

By  kind  avulsion.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  24. 

On  condition  of  everlasting  avulsion  from  Great  Britain. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  151. 
2f.  A fragment  torn  off. — 3.  In  law,  the  sud- 
den removal  of  soil  from  the  land  of  one  man 
and  its  deposit  upon  the  land  of  another  by  the 
action  of  water. 

avuncular  (a-vung'ku-lar),  a.  [<  L.  avunculus, 
uncle,  dim.  of  avus,  grandfather:  see  uncle.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  uncle. 

In  these  rare  instances  the  law  of  pedigree,  whether  di- 
rect or  avuncular,  gives  way.  Is.  Taylor. 

Clive  had  passed  the  avuncular  banking-house  in  the 
city,  without  caring  to  face  his  relations  there. 

Thackeray , Newcomes,  II.  ii. 
aw1!,  n.  and  v.  See  awe1. 

aw-2,  interj.  [Cf.  augh,  ah,  oh.]  An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  disgust,  or  remonstrance. 
[Colloq.] 

aw.  [(1)  < ME.  aw,  au,  ag,  ag  {awe,  etc.),  < AS. 
ag  {aga,  agu,  etc.),  that  is,  a followed  by  the 
guttural  g ; (2)  < ME.  aw,  au  {awe,  etc.),  < AS. 
aw  {awu,  etc.)  (or  asw,  edw),  that  is,  a (or  w,  ed) 
followed  by  the  labial  w ; (3)  < ME.  aw,  au,  av, 

< AS.  (etc.)  of  {av)-,  (4)  of  other  origin.]  A 
common  English  digraph  (pron.  &),  formerly  in- 
terchangeable in  most  instances  with  au  (which 
see),  hut  now  the  regular  form  when  final,  and 
when  medial  before  Ic,  l,  and  n.  Historically  it 
represents,  in  older  words,  (1)  a (a)  with  an  absorbed  gut- 
tural, as  in  haw1,  law1,  maw1,  saw1,  saw2,  awn,  dawn, 


etc.;  (2),  (3),  a (a)  with  an  absorbed  labial  (w  or  v),  as 
in  aid,  claw,  raw,  awk1,  hawk1,  crawl,  etc.;  (4)  a,  au,  or  o 
in  other  positions  and  of  various  origin,  as  in  yawn,  yawl, 
lawn,  pawn, pawl,  baivl,  etc.  In  later  words  often  a mere 
accident  of  spelling. 

awa  (a-wa'),  adv.  A Scotch  form  of  away. 
awabi  (a-wa' be),  n.  [Jap.]  The  Japanese 
abalone,  or  sea-ear,  Haliotis  gigantea,  a shell- 
fish found  in  great  quantity  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Japan  and  much  used  as  food.  The 
shell  is  extensively  used  for  inlaying  in  lacquer-work,  and 
in  other  ornamentation.  See  abalone. 
await1  (a-wat'),  v.  [<  ME.  awaiten,  awayten,  < 
OF.  awaitier,  awaiter,  later  aguaitier,  agaiter, 
watch  for,  lie  in  wait,  < a,  to,  4-  waitier,  later 
guaitier,  gaitier,  gaiter  (mod.  F.  guetter),  watch, 
wait : see  a-11,  wait,  and  watch!]  I.  trans.  If. 
To  watch  for ; lie  in  wait  for. 

Your  ill-meaning  politician  lords, 
Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guests. 
Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1196. 

2.  To  wait  for ; look  for  or  expect. 

Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat, 

Chief  of  the  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  550. 

All  through  life  I have  awaited  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy.  Hawthorne. 

3.  To  be  in  store  for ; attend ; be  ready  for : 
as,  a glorious  reward  awaits  the  good. 

Let  all  good  tilings  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  he  great. 

Tennyson,  Duke  of  Wellington,  viii. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  watch ; give  heed. 

Awaitynge  oil  the  reyn  if  he  it  lieere. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  456. 
Ther  is  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 
Awaityng  on  a lord,  and  he  noot  where. 

Chaucer,  Summoner’s  Tale,  1.  352. 
await1f  (a-wat'),  n.  [<  ME.  await , awayt , < OF. 
await , later  aguait , agait,  etc.,  mod.  F.  aguets , 
watch,  ambush ; from  the  verb.]  A state  of  wait- 
ing; watch;  ambush. 

The  lyoun  sit  in  his  await  alway 
To  slen  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 

Chaucer,  Friar’s  Tale,  1.  359. 

Themselves  they  set 

There  in  await  with  thicke  woods  overgrowne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  17. 
To  have  in  awaitt,  to  keep  a watch  on. 

Fortune  was  first  frend  and  sithen  foo, 

Ko  man  ne  truste  vp-on  liir  fauour  longe, 

But  haue  hir  in  awayt  for  euer-moo. 

Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  732. 
await2t  (a-wat'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  as  + 
wait,  n .]  ' In  wait.  Tyndale. 
awaiter  (a-wa'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  awayter,  awai- 
tour  (cf . OF.  aguaiteor,  aguetteur) : see  await 
and  -er1.]  1.  One  who  awaits. — 2f.  One  who 

lies  in  wait. 

Yef  he  be  a prive  awaitour  yhid,  and  reioyseth  hym  to 
rauysshe  by  wyles,  thou  shalt  seyne  him  lyke  to  the  fox 
whelpes.  Chaucer,  Boethius, 

awake  (a-wak'),  v. ; pret.  awoke,  awaked,  pp. 
awoke,  awaked,  ppr.  awaking.  [In  this  verb  are 
merged  two  orig.  different  but  closely  related 
forms : (1)  ME.  awaken  (strongverb;  pret.  awoke, 
awok,  pp.  awaken,  awake),  < AS.  *dwacan,  only 
in  pret.  awoc,  pp.  divacen,  the  pres,  being  sup- 
plied by  awcecnan  with  formative  -n  (whence 
prop.  mod.  E.  awaken,  q.  v.),  earlier  *onwacan 
(pret.  onwoc,  pres,  onwcecnan,  etc.),  < a-,  orig. 
on-,  + *wacan,  waicnan,  wake ; (2)  ME.  awaken, 
awakien  (weak  verb;  pret.  awaked,  pp.  awaked), 
< AS.  awacian  (pret.  awacode,  pp.  dwacod)  (= 
OHG-.  arwachen,  MHG-.  G-.  erwachen),  < a-  + 
wacian,  wake,  watch.  The  above  were  prop, 
intrans.,  the  trans.  form  being  ME.  awecchen,  < 
AS.  aweccan  (=  OS.  awekkian  = OHG.  arwec- 
clian,  irwecchen,  MHG.  G-.  erwecken),  < a-  + 
weccan,  trans.,  wake,  arouse.  The  forms  vary 
as  those  of  the  simple  verb : see  a-2,  a-1,  and 
wake.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  cease  to  sleep ; come 
out  of  a state  of  natural  sleep. 

Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep.  Gen.  xxviii.  16. 

2.  To  come  into  being  or  action  as  if  from  sleep. 

Now  with  liis  wakening  senses,  hunger  too 
Must  needs  awake. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  II.  178. 

3.  To  bestir  or  rouse  one’s  self  from  a state 
resembling  sleep ; emerge  from  a state  of  inac- 
tion; be  invigorated  with  new  life;  become 
alive:  as,  to  awake ivom  sloth  ; to  awake  to  the 
consciousness  of  a great  loss. 

Awake,  O sword,  against  my  shepherd.  Zech.  xiii.  7. 

Awake  to  righteousness.  1 Cor.  xv.  34. 

And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns  awake. 

Scott,  Don  Roderick,  st.  32. 

4.  To  be  or  remain  awake ; watch.  [Obsolete 
or  poetical.] 


Such  as  you 

Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  u.  3. 

The  purple  flowers  droop  : the  golden  bee 
Is  lily-cradled  : I alone  awake. 

Tennyson,  GSnone. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  arouse  from  sleep. 

I go  that  I may  awake  him  out  of  sleep.  John  xi.  11. 
2.  To  arouse  from  a state  resembling  sleep, 
as  from  death,  stupor,  or  inaction;  put  into 
action  or  new  life : as,  to  awake  the  dead ; to 
awake  the  dormant  faculties. 

My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion 
To  call  upon  his  own.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  2. 
Thou  dost  awake  something  that  troubles  me, 

And  says,  I lov’d  thee  once. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  v.  4. 
= Syn.  2.  To  wake,  excite,  stir  up,  call  forth,  stimulate, 
spur  (up). 

awake  (a-wak'),  a.  [Formerly  also  awaken,  < 
ME.  awake,  awaken,  < AS.  awacen,  pp. : see 
the  verb.]  Roused  from  sleep;  not  sleeping; 
in  a state  of  vigilance  or  action. 

It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lxi. 

awakeme.nt  (a-wak'ment),  n.  [<  awake,  v.,  4- 
-merit.]  The  act  of  awakening,  or  the  state  of 
being  awake  ; revival,  especially  revival  of  re- 
ligion. [Rare.]  Imp.  Diet. 

awaken  (a-wa'kn),  v.  [<  ME.  awakenen,  awdk- 
nen,  < AS.  awcecnan,  pres,  used  with  strong 
pret.  awoc  (see  awake,  v.),  also  dwcecnian  (pret. 
awcecnede,  pp.  awcecned),  awake ; orig.  intrans., 
but  in  mod.  use  more  commonly  trans.:  see 
awake,  v.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  become  awake; 
cease  to  sleep ; be  roused  from  sleep  or  a state 
resembling  sleep:  as,  to  awaken  early. 

A music  of  preparation,  of  awakening  suspense  — a mu- 
sic  like  the  opening  of  the  coronation  anthem. 

De  Quincey. 

2.  To  come  into  being  or  action  as  if  from 
sleep : as,  hope  awakened  in  his  breast. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  rouse  from  sleep  or  a state 
resembling  sleep ; cause  to  revive  from  a state 
of  inaction. 

Satan  ...  his  next  subordinate 
Awakening , thus  to  him  in  secret  spake. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  672. 

I offer’d  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  1. 

2.  To  call  into  being  or  action. 

Such  a reverse  in  a man’s  life  awakens  abetter  principle 
than  curiosity.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  77. 

[Awaken  is  chiefly  used  in  figurative  or  transferred  ap- 
plications, awake  being  preferred  in  the  sense  of  arousing 
from  actual  sleep.] 

awakenable  (a-wa'kn-a-bl),  a.  [<  awaken  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  awakened.  Carlyle. 

awakener  (a-wak'ner),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  awakens  or  arouses  from  sleep  or  inac- 
tion. 

Though  not  the  safest  of  guides  in  politics  or  practical 
philosophy,  his  [Carlyle’s]  value  as  an  inspirer  and  awa- 
kener cannot  be  overestimated. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  149. 

awakening  (a-wak'ning),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
awaking  from  sleep. 

Some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening. 

Shak . (some  editions),  R.  and  J.,  v.  3. 

2.  An  arousing  from  what  is  like  sleep ; a re- 
vival of  interest  in,  or  attention  to,  what  has 
been  neglected. 

It  was  a sign  of  a great  awakening  of  the  human  mind 
when  theologians  thought  it  both  their  duty  and  their 
privilege  to  philosophize.  St  Me,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  384. 

Especially — 3.  A revival  of  religion,  either  in 
an  individual  or  in  a community:  a use  of 
the  word  derived  from  the  Scripture  symbol 
of  sin  as  death  or  sleep,  and  conversion  as 
resurrection  or  awakening The  great  awaken- 

ing, the  great  revival  of  religion  in  New  England  brought 
about  through  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  in  1740. 

awakening  (a-wak'ning),  p.  a.  Rousing; 
alarming:  as,’  an  awakening  sermon. 

awakeningly  (a-wak'ning-li),  adv.  In  a man- 
ner to  awaken. 

awakenment  (a-wa'kn-ment),  n.  [<  awaken 
+ -ment.]  The  act  of  awakening,  or  the  state 
of  being  awakened ; specifically,  a religious  re- 
vival. [Rare.] 

awald,  await  (a'wald,  a'walt),  a.  and  n.  [Sc., 
also  written  awelled,  awart  {a,n&  by  simulation 
awkward );  origin  uncertain.  Cf.  AS.  wealtan, 
wwltan,  roll,  *awmltan,  pret.  awwlte,  roll:  see 
waiter,  walty,  welter.]  I.  a.  Lying  helplessly 
on  the  hack:  said  of  a sheep  when  unable, 
through  sickness  or  fatness,  to  get  up. 

II.  n.  A sheep  so  lying. 


awane 


aweel 
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awane  (a-wan'),  prep,  phr.  as  ado.  [<  a3  + awater  (a-wa'ter),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  «3  + 
wane.]  On  the  wane ; waning.  water.]  'On  the  water, 

awanting  (a-wan'ting),  a.  [Prop,  a phrase,  awave  (a-wav'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  «3  4- 
a wanting ; cf . amissing.]  Wanting;  deficient;  .wave.]  On  the  wave ; waving, 
absent;  missing:  not  used  attributively.  away  (a-wa'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME  .away, 


In  either  case  criticism  was  required,  and  criticism  was 
awanting.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

awapet,  V.  See  awhape. 
award1  (a-ward'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  awarden,  < AF. 
awarder , OF.  esaarder,  eswardeir,  later  esgard- 
er,  esguarder,  esgardeir  = Sp.  esguardar  (obs.) 
= It.  sguardare,  look  at,  consider,  decide,  ad- 
judge, < ML.  *exwardare,  < L.  ex,  out,  + ML. 
wardare,  guardare,  observe,  regard,  guard : see 
ward,  guard,  and  regard.]  1.  To  adjudge  to 
be  due  ; assign  or  bestow  as  of  right ; give  by 
judicial  determination  or  deliberate  judgment, 
especially  upon  arbitration  or  umpirage:  as, 
to  award  the  prizes  at  a school  examination; 
the  arbitrators  awarded  him  heavy  damages. 

A pound  of  that  same  merchant’s  flesh  is  thine : 

The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 
To  the  woman  who  could  conquer,  a triumph  was 
awarded.  Marg.  Puller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  47. 

2t.  To  sentence ; adjudge  or  determine  the 
doom  of. 

Lest  . . . the  supreme  King  of  kings  . . . award 
Either  of  you  to  he  the  other’s  end. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  1. 
The  extremity  of  law 
Awards  you  to  he  branded  in  the  front. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

3.  In  a general  sense,  to  permit  the  possession 
of;  allow;  allot;  yield. 

The  child  had  many  more  luxuries  and  indulgences 
than  had  been  awarded  to  his  father.  Thackeray. 

award1  (a-ward' ),  n.  [<  ME.  award,  < AF.  award, 
OF.  eswd'rt,  esguart;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A deci- 
sion after  examination  and  deliberation ; a ju- 
dicial sentence ; especially,  the  decision  of  ar- 
bitrators on  points  submitted  to  them,  or  the 
document  containing  such  a decision. 

We  cannot  expect  an  equitable  award  where  the  judge 
is  made  a party.  Glanville. 

2.  That  which  is  awarded  or  assigned  by  such 
a decision,  as  a medal  for  merit,  or  a sum  of 

money  as  damages,  etc Geneva  award.  See  Ala- 

bama  claims,  under  claim. 

award‘2t,  v.  t.  [<  a-11  4-  ward.]  1.  To  guard. 
— 2.  To  ward  off.  Evelyn . 
awarder  (a-war'der),  n.  One  who  awards  or  as- 
signs as  of  right ; a judge,  arbitrator,  or  umpire, 
aware  (a-war'),  a.  [<  ME.  aware , hoar , hcare, 
ywar,  < AS.  gcwccr  (=  OHG.  ghcar , MHG.  gewar, 
G.  gewahr),  < ge - + wear,  wary,  cautious : see 
«-6,  ge-,  and  ware1.]  If.  Watchful;  vigilant; 
on  one’s  guard. 

I have  laid  a snare  for  thee,  and  thou  art  also  taken,  O 
Babylon,  and  thou  wast  not  aware.  Jer.  1.  24. 

Are  you  all  aware  of  . . . tale-bearing  and  evil-speak- 
ing? Wesley,  Works  (1872),  XIII.  19.  (N.  E.  D.) 

2.  Apprised;  cognizant;  in  possession  of  in- 
formation: as,  he  was  aware  of  the  enemy’s 
designs. 

I was  so  distinctly  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  some- 
thing kindred  to  me  . . . that  I thought  no  place  could 
ever  be  strange  to  me  again.  Thoreau , Walden,  p.  143. 

Specifically — 3.  Informed  by  sight  or  other 
sense. 

Then  Enid  was  aware  of  three  tall  knights 
On  horseback,  wholly  arm’d,  behind  a rock, 

In  shadow,  waiting.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

= Syn.  2.  Aware,  Conscious  (see  conscious),  mindful,  ac- 
quainted (with),  sensible,  observant. 

awareness  (a-war'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
aware. 

Recognition  of  reality  in  our  view  is  not  awareness. 

Mind,  X.  625. 

This  consciousness  I speak  of  is  not  a direct  perception 
of  the  Absolute,  but  a general  aivareness  that  it  exists. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  178. 

awarnt(a-wam'),  v.  t.  [<  a-  + warn.]  To  warn. 

Every  bird  and  beast  awamed  made 
^ To  slirowd  themselves  Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  x.  46. 

awash  (a-wosh'),  prep.  . as  a.  or  adv.  [<  a 3 
+ wash.]  Naut.:  (a)  Just  level  with  or  emerg- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  the 
waves  break  over  it,  as  wreckage,  or  an  anchor 
when  hove  up  to  the  surface,  or  rock,  spit,  or 
bank  just  appearing  above  the  water. 

The  wrecks  are  floating  almost  awash , presenting  little 
surface  for  the  wind  to  blow  upon.  Science,  III.  363. 

(6)  Covered  with  water;  kept  wet:  as,  the 
decks  were  constantly  awash,  (c)  Washing 
about ; tossed  about  by  the  waves, 
awaste  (a-wast'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  [<  a3  + 
waste.]  Wasting;  going  to  waste  or  decay. 
Awata  ware,  pottery.  See  ware. 


awey,  awei,  oway,  o wey,  on  way,  etc.,  < AS. 
aweg,  earlier  on  weg,  lit.  on  way:  see  a 3 and 
way.]  1.  On  the  way;  onward;  on;  along: 
as,  come  away. 

Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  father. 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 

2.  From  this  or  that  place ; off:  as,  to  go,  run, 
flee,  or  sail  away. 

He  rose  and  ran  away.  Shak.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  iv.  14. 
And  we  kiss’d  the  fringe  of  his  beard  and  we  pray’d  as  we 
heard  him  pray, 

And  the  Holy  man  he  assoil’d  us,  and  sadly  we  sail’d  away. 

Tennyson , Voyage  of  JMaeldune. 

3.  From  one’s  own  or  aecnstomed  place ; ab- 
sent : as,  ho  is  away  from  home ; I found  him 
'away  on  a vacation. 

Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me  ; 

For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  move. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xlvii. 

4.  From  contact  or  adherence;  off:  as,  to 
clear  away  obstructions;  cut  away  the  broken 
spars. 

Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead 
. . . were  shorn  away.  Shak.,  Sonnets,  Ixviii. 

5.  Eemoved;  apart;  remote:  as,  away  from 
the  subject. 

Quite  away  from  aught  vulgar  and  extern. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  122. 

6.  From  one’s  possession  or  keeping:  as,  to 
give  away  one’s  books  or  money ; throw  away 
a worn-out  or  discarded  thing. 

0 there,  perchance,  when  all  our  wars  are  done, 

The  brand  Excalibur  will  be  cast  away. 

Tennyson , Holy  Grail. 
7. . From  one’s  immediate  presence,  attention, 
or  use ; aside : as,  put  or  lay  aioay  your  work ; 
put  away  your  fears ; the  things  were  laid  away 
for  the  summer. 

Put  away 

These  dispositions,  which  of  late  transport  you 
From  what  you  rightly  are.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

8.  From  this  or  that  direction ; in  another  or 
the  other  direction : as,  turn  your  eyes  away ; 
he  turned  away. 

Often,  where  clear-stemm’d  platans  guard 

The  outlet,  did  I turn  away 

The  boat-head  down  a broad  canal. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

9.  At  or  to  such  a distance ; distant ; off : as, 
the  village  is  six  miles  aioay. 

Mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place, 

That  have  no  meaning  half  a league  away. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 
An  hour  away,  I pulled  up,  and  stood  for  some  time  at 
the  edge  of  a meadow. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  136. 

10.  From  one  state  or  condition  to  another; 
out  of  existence ; to  an  end ; to  nothing : as, 
to  pass,  wear,  waste,  fade,  pine,  or  die  away ; 
continual  dropping  wears  away  stone ; the  im- 
age soon  faded  away ; the  wind  died  aioay  at 
sunset ; she  pined  away  with  consumption. 

The  new  philosophy  represented  by  Locke,  in  its  confi- 
dence and  pride  taking  a parting  look  at  the  old  philoso- 
phy, represented  by  the  scholastic  discussions,  passing 
away  in  the  midst  of  weakness  and  ridicule. 

McCosh , Locke’s  Theory  of  Knowledge,  p.  16. 
Without  adducing  one  fact,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  perplex  the  question  by  one  sophism,  he  [Mr.  Mill] 
placidly  dogmatises  away  the  interest  of  one  half  of  the 
human  race.  Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 

11.  Gone;  vanished;  departed:  as,  here’s  a 
health  to  them  that’s  away.  [Chiefly  prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.]  — 12.  On;  continuously;  stead- 
ily ; without  interruption : as,  he  worked  away  ; 
he  kept  pegging  away  ; and  hence  often  as  an 
intensive:  as,  to  fire  away,  eat  away,  laugh 
away,  snore  away. 

As  if  all  the  chimneys  in  Great  Britain  had,  by  one 
consent,  caught  fire  and  were  blazing  away  to  their  dear 
hearts’  content.  Dickens. 

13.  Often  used  elliptically,  with  a verb  (as  go, 
get)  suppressed,  and  simulating  an  imperative : 
as,  (go)  away!  (get)  away!  we  must  away ; 
whither  away  so  fast  ? 

Away,  oldman  ! give  me  thy  hand,  away! 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  2. 
Love  hath  wings,  and  will  away.  Waller. 
Away,  away,  there  is  no  danger  in  him. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  4. 
Away  back,  far  back ; long  ago : as,  away  back  in  the 
years  before  the  war  ; away  back  in  1844.  [Colloq.  often 
'way  back.]  — Away  with,  (a)  Used  as  an  imperative 
phrase,  commanding  the  removal  of  an  object. 

Away  with  this  man,  and  release  unto  us  Barabbas. 

Luke  xxiii.  18. 


Away  with  you ! . . . I’ll  put  everybody  under  an  ar- 
rest that  stays  to  listen  to  her.  Sheridan,  The  Camp,  i.  1. 

( b ) An  elliptical  expression  for  “ get  away  with,”  that  is, 
get  on  with ; accommodate  one’s  self  to ; endure.  [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Some  agayne  affirme  that  he  retorned  into  his  countrey, 
but  partly  lor  that  he  coulde  not  away  with  the  fashions  of 
his  countrey  folk,  and  partly  for  that  his  minde  and  affec- 
tion was  altogether  set  and  fixed  upon  Utopia,  they  say 
that  he  hathe  taken  his  voyage  thetlierwarde  agayne. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (Arber),  p.  165. 

Shal.  She  never  could  away  with  me. 

Fal.  Never,  never ; she  would  always  say  she  could  not 
abide  Master  Shallow.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

I could  never  aivay  with  that  stiff-necked  generation. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 
Far  away,  far  and  away,  (a)  At  a great  distance. 
(6)  By  far.  [Colloq.] 

Of  all  the  men  whom  she  had  ever  seen,  he  was  far  away 
the  nicest  and  best.  Trollope. 

Right  away,  straightway ; at  once ; immediately  ; forth- 
with.— Say  away,  say  Oil ; proceed  with  your  remarks. 
[U.  s.  and  prov.  Eng.]  — Tc  bear  away,  explain  away, 
fire  away,  make  away,  etc.  See  the  verbs.— To  make 
away  With.  See  make. 

away-going  (a-wa/goHng),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Go- 
ing away;  departing;  leaving:  as,  an  away- 
going  tenant. — Away-going  crops,  crops  sown  during 
the  last  year  of  a tenancy,  but  not  ripe  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  it. 

II.  n.  A going  away;  departure. 

awaywardt  (a-wa' ward),  adv.  [ME.,  also  awei- 
ward,  etc. ; < ’ aivay  + -ward.]  Turned  aside. 
Gower. 

awbert,  n.  [<  F.  aubour,  OF.  aubour,  also  au- 
bourt  (Cotgrave),  laburnum,  appar.  < L.  albur- 
num : see  alburnum  and  laburnum.]  The  la- 
burnum-tree, Cytisus  Laburnum.  Increase  Ma- 
ther, Remark.  Provid.,  p.  232.  (AT.  E.  D.) 

awe1  (It),  n.  [Also,  more  prop.,  aw  (like  law, 
haw,  etc.),  < ME.  aw,  awe,  agh,  aghe,  age,  < Icel. 
agi  = Dan.  ave  = AS.  as  if  *aga,  the  same  with 
diff.  formative  as  AS.  ege,  ME.  ege,  eghe,  eye, 
aye,  ay,  = OIIG.  agi,  egi,  MHG.  ege  = Goth,  agis, 
fear,  < *agan,  fear  (in  ppr.  *agands,  with  nega- 
tive unagands,  unfearing) ; perhaps  akin  to  Gr. 
axo(,  anguish.  Cf.  ash3.]  1.  Dread;  fear,  as  of 
something  evil. 

I had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a thing  as  I myself. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 

In  every  form  of  government,  the  rulers  stand  in  some 
awe  of  the  people.  Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 

2.  Fear  mingled  with  admiration  or  reverence ; 
reverential  fear ; feeling  inspired  by  something 
sublime,  not  necessarily  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  fear  or  dread. 

Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not.  Ps.  iv.  4. 

The  [Egyptian]  deities  representing  the  great  forces  of 
nature,  and  shrouded  by  mysterious  symbols,  excited  a 
degree  of  awe  which  no  other  ancient  religion  approached. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  345. 
To  feel  once  more,  in  placid  awe, 

The  strong  imagination  roll 
A sphere  of  stars  about  my  soul, 

In  all  her  motion  one  with  law. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  exxii. 

3.  Overawing  influence. 

By  my  sceptre’s  awe  I make  a vow. 

Shale.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  1. 

=Syn.  Reverence,  Veneration,  etc.  See  reverence , n. 

awe1  (a),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  awed,  ppr.  awing. 
[<  awe1,  n.]  1.  To  inspire  with  fear  or  dread; 

terrify ; control  or  restrain  by  the  influence  of 
fear. 

Nor  think  tliou  with  wind 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  283. 

Never  be  it  said 

That  fate  itself  could  aive  the  soul  of  Richard. 

Cibber,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 
2.  To  strike  with  awe,  reverence,  or  respect; 
influence  by  exciting  profound  respect  or  rev- 
erential fear. 

awe2  (a),  v.  t.  [Se.,=E.  owe.]  To  owe.  [Scotch.] 

awe3  (&),  n.  [Sc.  also  ave,  early  mod.  E.  also 
aw,  aue,  ave,  alve ; origin  obscure.]  1.  One  of 
the  float-boards  of  an  undershot  water-wheel, 
on  which  the  water  acts. — 2.  One  of  the  sails 
of  a windmill. 

aweary  (a-wer'i),  a.  [<  a-  expletive  + weary.] 
Weary;  tired.  [Archaic  or  poetical.] 

She  said,  “I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I would  that  I were  dead  ! ” 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 

And  all  his  people  told  him  that  their  horses  were 
aweary,  and  that  they  were  aweary  themselves. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  66. 

aweather  (a-weTH'er),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 
[<  a3  + weather.]  On  the  weather  side,  or  to- 
ward the  wind : as,  the  helm  is  aweather : op- 
posed to  alee. 

aweel  (a-wer),  adv.  [Sc.,  < a for  ah,  oh,  + 
weel  = E.  well.]  Oh  well ; very  well ; well  then. 

Aweel,  if  your  honour  thinks  I’m  safe — the  story  is  just 
this.  Scott,  Guy  Maunering,  II.  63. 


aween 

aweenf,  V.  t.  [<  ME.  awenen,  < a-  + wenen,  < AS. 
wenan,  think,  ween:  see  a-1  and  To 

ween;  suppose. 

The  J ewes  out  of  J urselem  awenden  he  were  wode  [mad]. 

Bel.  Ant.,  I.  144. 

aweigh  (a-wa'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  aj3 

weigh.]  Naut.^  atrip.  The  anchor  is  aweigh  when 
it  is  just  drawn  from  its  hold  in  tile  ground  and  hangs 
perpendicularly.  See  atrip. 

aweless  (a'les),  a.  [<  ME.  awles,  etc. ; AS.  ege- 
leas,  < ege,  awe  (see  awe l),  + -leas,  -less.]  1. 
"Wanting  awe  or  reverence;  void  of  deferential 
fear. 

Lordes  bene  lawles, 

Chyldere  bene  awles. 

A Prophecy,  etc.,  1.  16  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.,  VIII.  i.  85). 
The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 
2.  Wanting  the  power  of  inspiring  reverence 
or  awe. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  4. 
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awkwardly 

adv.  [<  awk1,  a.] 


Awkwardly ; 


Sir  M.  L' Estrange,  Fables,  cccu 

A dialec- 


Their  music,  frightful  as  the  serpents’  hiss. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
awfully  (a'ful-i),  adv.  In  an  awful  manner, 
(a)  .Dreadfully ; terribly.  (b)  With  solemn  impressiveness ; 
sublimely;  majestically,  (c)  With  a feeling  of  awe  or 
reverential  fear;  reverently.  ( d ) Excessively;  extreme- 
ly ; very : as,  an  awfully  jolly  man ; an  awfully  pretty  girl. 
[Slang.] 

You’ll  be  awfully  glad  to  get  rid  of  me. 

awesome  (a'sum),  a.  [North.E.  and  Sc.;  < awe*-  s £laf- Pastures,  ii 

+ - some .]  1.  Inspiring  awe;  awful:  as,  an  f Ja  1’  The  quality,  of 

awesome  sight.  dwm-  1,1 


inspiring  fright  or  sudden  and  almost  paralyzing  fear.  An  awkU  fnk'i 
awful  sight ; a dreadful  disaster ; a fearful  leap ; a fright-  T , v 

ful  chasm.  W1  ongiy . 

. , , , Abash’d  the  Devil  stood,  Professors  ringing  as  awk  as  the  bells. 

And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is.  — 

Milton,  p.  L.,  iv.  846.  awk2,  n.  See  auk1. 

The  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  awkerd  awkprfc  fn'kord  Vpid-’N  n 

and  ^crisis  Chatham  Speech  on  American  fa, 

In  1 (ftk/li),  adv.  [ME.  awhely  ■ < awk  1 + 

What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  1 • J In  the  wrong  direction;  left-  or  back- 

Methought  I saw  a thousand  fearful  wracks.  handedly.  Hence  — (a)  Awkwardly;  clumsily. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  4.  (6)  Perversely,  (c)  Untowardly;  unluckily." 

There  was  a fearful,  sullen  sound  of  rushing  waves  and  awklyf  (ak'li),  a.  [<  awlc 1 + -hi1  Cf  AS 
broken  surges.  Irvin,,  Sketch-Book,  p.  21.  (ONortli.)  afulic,  perverse:  see  awk  1.]  ' Per- 

verse;  untoward. 

awknesst  (ak'nes),  n . [<  awk1  + -wess.]  The 
state  of  being  awk  or  awkward, 
awkward  (ak'ward),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  or 
dial,  also  aukward,  awkwart , awkard,  awkerd , 


The  innocent  and  awless  throne. 

Also  spelled  awless . 


“An  awsome  place,”  answered  the  blind  woman,  “as 
ever  living  creature  took  refuge  in.” 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xliii. 
The  Wizard,  on  his  part,  manfully  stuck  up  for  his 
price,  declaring  that  to  raise  the  Devil  was  really  no  joke, 
and  insinuating  that  to  do  so  was  an  awesome  crime. 

Kinglake , Eothen,  p.  168. 
2.  Evidencing  or  expressive  of  terror. 

He  did  gie  an  awesome  glance  up  at  the  auld  castle. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  I.  xi. 

Also  spelled  awsome. 

awe-strike  (a'strik),  v.  t.  To  strike  with  awe. 
[Rare.] 

awe-struck  (a'struk),  p . a.  Impressed  or  struck 
with  awe. 

awful  (a'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  awful , agheful , aghful; 
AS.  egeful,  < egey  awe  (see  awe1),  + -ful.']  1. 

Striking  or  inspiring  with  awe;  filling  with 
dread,  or  dread  mingled  with  profound  rever- 
ence : as,  the  awful  majesty  of  Jehovah;  the 
awful  approach  of  death. 

Her  fathers’  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 

Scott,  When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 
The  awful  mysteries  of  the  world  unseen.  J.  Caird. 
2.  Of  a dreadful  character ; causing  fear  or 
horror ; terrible ; appalling : as,  an  awful  disas- 
ter; I heard  an  awful  shriek. 

Or  if  she  slept,  she  dream’d 
An  awful  dream.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

3+.  Inspiring  or  commanding  respect,  rever- 
ence, or  obedience. 


being  awful,  or  of  striking  or  inspiring  with 
awe,  fear,  or  horror;  impressive  solemnity  or 
sublimity;  dreadfulness;  terribleness:  as,  the 
awfulness  of  the  sacred  place,  or  of  a casualty. 

Contrasts  which  move,  now  our  laughter  at  their  incon- 
gruity, and  now  our  terror  at  their  awfulness.  J.  Caird. 

2f.  The  state  of  being  full  of  or  inspired  with 
awe;  reverence;  awe. 

A help  to  prayer  producing  in  us  reverence  and  auful- 
ucss.  Jer.  Taylor , Holy  Living. 

awgrimt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  algo- 

rism. 

awhapet,  v.  t.  [Revived  by  Spenser  from  a 
ME.  verb  found  only  in  pp.  awhaped , aw  aped, 
terrified,  confounded;  a word  of  uncertain 
origin.  Cf.  Goth,  afhwapjan , choke,  suffocate.] 
To  confound;  terrify.  Also  awape. 

Not  fulliche  alle  awhaped, 

Out  of  the  temple  alle  esiliche  he  wente. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  316. 
A wilde  and  salvage  man,  . . . 

All  overgrowne  with  hair,  that  could  awhape 
An  hardy  hart.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  5. 

awheels  (a-hwelz'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  [<  a3  + 
wheels.]  On  wheels.  B.  Jonson. 
awhile  (a-hwll'),  adv.,  prop.  adv.  phr.  [<  ME. 
awhile , one  while;  the  adv.  acc.  of  a 2 + while.] 
For  a space  of  time ; for  some  time ; for  a short 
time. 

Counsel  may  stop  awhile  what  will  not  stay. 

Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  159. 
The  company  were  all  sorry  to  separate  so  soon,  . . . 
and  stood  a-while  looking  back  on  the  water,  upon  which 
the  moonbeams  played.  Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 
[Awhile  is  properly  two  words,  as  it  has  to  be  written 
when  an  adjective  is  used,  as  a little  while,  and  as  it  is 
commonly  and  should  be  always  written  when  preceded 
by  for.] 

4*  wide , after 


An  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S. 

A parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train ; 

An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man.  tj 

Dryden,  Char,  of  Good  Parson,  1.  2.  awidef,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  a3 
She  would,  upon  occasions,  treat  them  with  freedom;  afar,  etc  1 Wide*  wifi  el  v 
yet  her  demeanour  was  so  awful,  that  they  durst  not  fail  J 1 " J f ^ * 

in  the  least  point  of  respect.  Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 

4.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  deep  awe,  as 
for  the  Deity. 

Towards  him  they  bend 

With  awful  reverence  prone.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  478. 

Awful  prostration,  like  Pascal’s,  before  the  divine  idea. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

5f.  Impressed  with  or  exhibiting  respect  or 


They  opened  their  mouth  awide  [unde  in  authorized  ver- 
sion] upon  me.  Ps.  xxxiv.  21  (Douay  version). 

awing  (a-wing'),  prep.  phr.  as  a.  or  adv.  [<  a3 
+ wing.']  On  the  wing. 

’Tis  time  his  fortune  be  a-wing ; high  time,  sir. 

Fletcher , Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  1. 


Moving  specks,  which  he  thought  might  be  ships  in  flight 
or  pursuit,  or  they  might  he  white  birds  awing. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  161. 


reverence,  as  for  authority;  law-abiding;  re-  , n /A,  x 7 7 . _ , 

spectful  in  the  extreme.  awk*  (ak)>  a * C<  ME*  awle,  auke , < ONorth. 

afuh  (in  afulic , perverse)  (=  Icel.  ofugr,  ofigr 
(for  *afugr)  = Sw.  afvig  = OS.  abhuh,  abhoh  = 
OHG.  abuhy  dbah , obeli,  MHG.  ebich , ebech,  G. 


Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

How  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence? 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  3. 
6.  Having  some  character  in  an  extreme  or 
noticeable  degree ; excessive ; very  great ; ex- 
traordinary ; preposterous : as,  ho  is  an  awful 
dandy ; that  is  an  awful  bonnet.  [Colloq.  and 
vulgar.] 

Pot-pie  is  the  favorite  dish,  and  woodsmen,  sharp-set, 
are  awful  eaters. 

Carleton,  New  Purchase,  I.  182.  {Bartlett.) 
= Syn.  1 and  2.  Awful , Dreadful,  Fearful,  Frightful,  sol- 
emn, imposing,  majestic ; dread,  dire,  dreadful,  terrible. 
The  first  four  of  these  words  are  often  loosely  or  col- 
loquially used  to  express  dislike,  detestation,  or  horror, 
but  should  in  the  main  retain  the  same  distinctions 
of  meaning  as  the  nouns  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Thus,  awful  is  full  of  awe,  full  of  that  which  inspires  awe, 
exciting  a feeling  of  deep  solemnity  and  reverence,  often 
with  a certain  admixture  of  fear,  acting  especially  upon 
the  imagination  (see  reverence,  n.) ; the  suggestion  may 
shift  in  all  degrees  from  awe  to  horror  : as,  an  awful 
steamboat  explosion.  Dreadful  is  applied  to  what  in- 
spires dread,  that  is,  an  oppressive  fear  of  coming  evil, 
and  loosely  to  what  is  very  bad.  Fearful , full  of  fear, 
impressing  fear:  as,  “a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment,”  Heb.  x.  27.  Frightful,  not  full  of  fright,  but 


dial,  abicht,  abech , abdeh , dbich,  dbig  = MD. 
avesch,  aefsch , awkward,  contrary,  perverse, 

D.  aafsch,  crafty,  artful),  lit.  ‘ offward/  < af, 
AS.  of,  E.  off \ away,  with  a suffix  of  variable 
form  and  obscure  origin.  Cf.  Goth,  ibiiks,  back, 
backward,  in  which  ib-,  like  the  prefix  in  ib- 
dalja , descent,  declivity,  is  perhaps  a var.  of 
*ab,  af,  thus  making  ibuks  = OS.  abhuh,  etc.,  = 

E.  awk'1.  ] 1 f.  Turned  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
directed  the  wrong  way;  backhanded:  as,  “an 
awk  stroke,”  Palsgrave. — 2f.  Left;  left-handed. 

On  the  awk  or  left  hand. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  717. 
3f.  Wrong;  erroneous;  perverse:  as,  the  awk 
end  of  a rod. 

Confuting  . . . the  awk  opinions  of  the  Stoics. 

Golding,  tr.  of  De  Mornay’s  Trueness  of  Christ.  Religion. 

4.  Awkward  to  use ; clumsy : as,  an  awk  tool. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 5f.  Strange;  singular;  distin- 
guished. 

Off  elders  of  aide  tyme  and  of  theire  awke  dedys, 

How  they  were  lele  in  theire  lawe,  and  lovede  God  Al- 
myghty.  Morte  Arthure  (ed.  Perry,  E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13. 


awkerty  etc.,  ME.  awkwarde,  aukward , etc., 
transversely,  sidewise,  perversely;  < awk1  + 
-ward.  ] it.  In  the  wrong  direction;  in  the 
wrong  way;  backward. 

The  emperour  thane  egerly  at  Arthure  he  strykez, 
Awkwarde  on  the  umbrere  [vizor]  and  egerly  hym  hittez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2247. 
2f.  Asquint. — 3.  Awkwardly;  clumsily.  [Now 
only  prov.  Eng.] 

awkward  (ak'ward),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  or  dial, 
also  aukward,  awkwart , awkard , awkerd,  etc.; 
< awkward,  adv.]  If.  Turned  the  wrong  way; 
backhanded. — 2f.  Perverted;  perverse. 

They  with  awkward  judgment  put  the  chief  point  of 
godliness  in  outward  things.  Udall,  Mat.  v. 

’Tis  no  sinister  nor  no  awkward  claim. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4. 

of.  Untoward;  adverse. 

Twice  by  awkioard  wind  from  England’s  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
4.  Ill  adapted  for  use  or  handling;  unhandy  in 
operation;  clumsy:  as,  awkward  instruments 
or  contrivances. — 5.  Wanting  dexterity  or  skill 
in  action  or  movement;  clumsy  in  doing  any- 
thing,  as  in  using  tools  or  implements;  bun- 
gling. 

So  true  that  he  was  awkward  at  a trick.  Dryden. 

6.  Ungraceful  in  action  or  person ; ungainly ; 
uncouth:  as,  awkward  gestures;  the  awkward 
gambols  of  the  elephant. 

Drop’d  an  awkward  court’sy  to  the  Knight. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale. 

7.  Embarrassed;  not  at  ease:  used  in  relation 
to  persons:  as,  an  awkward  feeling. — 8.  Not 
easily  dealt  with ; troublesome ; vexatious ; re- 
quiring caution : as,  an  awkward  predicament. 
[Colloq.] 

Between  the  weir  and  the  trees  it  is  an  awkward  spot 
but  difficulty  is  the  charm  of  fly-fishing. 


9f.  Unlucky. 


Froude,  Sketches,  p.  241. 


The  beast  long  struggled  as  being  like  to  prove 
An  awkward  sacrifice.  Marlowe. 

= Syn.  5 and  6.  Awkward,  Clumsy,  Ungainly,  Uncouth, 
Bungling,  unhandy,  inexpert,  unskilful,  inapt,  lubberly; 
uncourtly,  inelegant,  constrained,  clownish.  Awkward  is 
generally  applied  to  want  of  ease  and  grace  or  skill  in  bodi- 
ly movement,  especially  of  the  arms  or  legs : as,  an  awkward 
gait ; awkward  in  the  use  of  a tool.  Clumsy  starts  from 
the  notion  of  heaviness,  and  consequent  unwieldiness  or 
awkwardness  in  use ; it  is  applicable  to  the  whole  body  or 
to  any  part  of  it,  even  when  still:  as,  a clumsy  figure; 
clumsy  hands.  This  difference  is  also  found  in  the  figura- 
tive use  of  the  words : a clumsy  excuse  is  one  that  is  put 
together  badly ; an  awkward  excuse  is  one  that  may  be 
good,  but  is  not  gracefully  presented.  U ngainly,  literally 
unhandsome,  not  pleasing  to  the  eye,  is  applied  generally 
to  awkwardness  of  appearance.  Uncouth,  literally  un- 
known, uncommon,  and  so,  by  a bit  of  human  conceit, 
uninstructed,  untrained,  unrefined,  sometimes  even  rude, 
barbarous : as,  uncouth  phrases,  manners.  Bungling, 
awkward  in  doing,  handling  awkwardly,  spoiling  by  awk- 
wardness, in  either  literal  or  figurative  use : as,  he  made 
bungling  work  of  it. 

With  ridiculous  and  awkward  action  . . . 

He  pageants  us.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  L 3. 

Besides  Hepzibah’s  disadvantages  of  person,  there  was 
an  uncouthness  pervading  all  her  deeds ; a clumsy  some- 
thing, that  could  but  ill  adapt  itself  for  use,  and  not  at  all 
for  ornament.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 

Who  would  have  predicted  that  the  prince  of  Grecian 
eloquence  should  have  been  found  in  astammering  orphan, 
of  feeble  lungs  and  ungainly  carriage,  deprived  of  educa- 
tion by  avaricious  guardians  ? Everett,  Orations,  II.  213. 

Many  uncouth  phrases  and  forgotten  words  seemed  to 
her  no  less  available  than  common  forms. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  126. 

He  must  be  a bungling  gamester  who  cannot  win. 

Macaulay. 

awkwardly  (ak'ward-li),  adv.  In  an  awkward 
manner.  ( a ) Clumsily ; without  dexterity  or  grace  in 
action ; in  a rude  or  bungling  manner ; inelegantly.  (6) 
Embarrassingly ; inconveniently : as,  awkwardly  fixed  or 
situated. 


, Brad-awl;  b.  Sewing- 
awl. 


awkwardness 

awkwardness  (ak'ward-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  awkward,  (a)  Clumsiness;  un- 
wieldiness ; unsuitableness  : as,  the  awkwardness  of  a tool, 
or  of  a plan  of  operations ; the  awkwardness  of  a bundle  on 
account  of  its  size  or  shape.  (b)  Lack  of  skill  or  dexterity 
in  action,  (c)  Lack  of  ease  in  action  ; ungracefulness. 
(d)  An  awkward  circumstance  or  feeling ; embarrassment ; 
unpleasantness ; inconvenience. 

awl  (al),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  aid,  all,  and  by 
misdivision  ( a nawl  for  an  aiol)  nawl,  naul,  nail, 
ME.  nal.  The  earlier  forms  are  of  four  types : 
(1)  ME.  aule,  eawle,  oul,  < AS.  awel,  awul;  (2) 
ME.  oule,  ouel,  owel,  owul,  < AS.  awel,  awul;  (3) 
ME.  el,  ele,  < AS.  cel;  (4)  ME.  alle,  al,  < AS. 
al,  eal  = OLG.  ael  = OHG.  ala,  MHG.  ale,  G. 
aide  = Icel.  air,  an  awl;  with  added  formative, 
OHG.  alansa,  alunsa,  *alasna  (>  ML.  alesna,  > 
It.  lesina  = Sp.  lesna,  alesna  = Pr.  alena  = OF. 
alesne,  F.  alette ) = OD.  aelsene,  elsene  (mod.  D. 
els),  > So.  elsin,  elson,  Shetland  alison,  an  awl. 
Cf.  Skt.  ara,  an  awl.]  1. 

A pointed  instrument  for 
piercing  small  holes  in 
leather,  wood,  etc.,  as  the 
bent-pointed  awl  of  the 
shoemaker  and  saddler  and 
the  straight-pointed  brad- 
awl of  the  joiner. — 2.  The 
popinjay  or  green  woodpecker,  Ficus  or  Gecinus 
viridis.  [Local,  British.] 
awl-bird  (al'berd),  n.  Same  as  awl,  2.  Montagu. 
awl-clip  (al'klip),  n.  A device  for  holding 
blanks,  memoranda,  etc.,  consisting  of  an  awl 
or  pin  fixed  to  a stand.  The  papers  to  be  kept 
on  file  are  thrust  upon  the  pin. 
awless,  a.  See  aweless. 

awl-shaped  (al'shapt),  a.  1.  Having  the  shape 
of  an  awl. — 2.  In  hot.,  slender  and  tapering 
toward  the  extremity  from  a broadish  base,  as 
a leaf ; subulate. 

awl-tree  (al'tre),  n.  [<  awl,  repr.  Hind,  al  (see 
ah,  al-root),  + tree.]  Same  as  al1. 
awlwort  (al'wert),  n.  The  popular  name  of  the 
Subularia  aquatica:  so  called  from  its  awl- 
shaped  leaves  (Latin  subula,  an  awl),  it  is  a very 
small  stemless  aquatic  plant,  of  the  family  Brassicacese, 
found  in  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America, 
awm  (&m),  n.  Same  as  aam. 
awmbryt  (am'bri),  n.  Same  as  ambry. 
awmous  (a'mus),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  alms. 
awn1  (an),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  ang ; < ME.  awne, 
aune,  awene,  earlier  agun,  < AS.  *agun  (not  re- 
corded; the  ME.  may  be  from  the  Scand.)  = 
OHG.  agana,  MHG.  agene,  agne,  ane,  G.  aline 
(also  agen),  awn,  = Icel.  ogn,  pi.  agnar,  = Sw. 
agn,  only  in  pi.  agnar,  = Dan.  avne  = Goth. 
ahana,  chaff,  = Gr.  axvy,  Doric  axva,  chaff ; cf . 
(with  diff.  formative)  Gr.  axvpov,  chaff,  L.  acus 
( acer -),  chaff,  and  AS.  egl,  E.  ail2,  awn,  and  AS. 
edr  (contr.  of  *ahur  = ONorth.  eher,  cehlier),  E. 
ear 2 (of  corn)  (see  ail2,  avel,  acerose,  and  ear2) ; 
ult.  < *ak,  be  sharp.  But  it  is  possible  that 
two  orig.  different  words,  meaning  ‘ awn’  and 
‘chaff’  respectively,  have  here  run  together.] 
In  hot.,  a bristle-shaped  terminal  or  dorsal  ap- 
pendage, such  as  the  beard  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  many  grasses. 

awn2,  a.  and  v.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  own. 

awned  (and),  a.  [<  awn1  + -ed2.]  Having  awns : 
applied  to  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  etc.,  bearing  a 
long  rigid  spine,  as  in  barley,  etc. 
awner  (&'n&r),  n.  A machine  for  removing  the 
avels  or  awns  from  grain ; an  aveler ; a hum- 
meler.  See  hummeling-machine. 
awning  (a'ning),  n.  [First  recorded  in  the  17th 
century,  in  naut.  use ; prob.  a naut.  reduction 
of  *auvening,  from  *auven  for  *auvent,  < F.  au- 
vent,  “ a penthouse  of  cloth  before  a shop- 
window”  (Cotgrave),  OF.  auvent,  auvant,  ML. 
auvanna  (also  spelled  auventus,  appar.  in  simu- 
lation of  L.  ventus,  wind),  a projecting  roof 
or  cover:  of  uncertain  origin.]  A movable 
roof-like  covering  of  canvas  or  other  cloth 
spread  over  any  place,  or  in  front  of  a window, 
door,  etc.,  as  a protection  from  the  sun’s  rays. 

A court 

Compact  with  lucid  marbles,  boss’d  with  lengths 

Of  classic  frieze,  with  ample  awnings  gay. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

It  was  very  hot,  and  sitting  under  the  awning  turned 
out  to  be  the  pleasantest  occupation. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  i.  1. 

Backbone  of  an  awning.  See  backbone.— To  house 
awnings.  See  house,  v. 

awnless  (an'les),  a.  [<  awn1  + -less.]  With- 
out awns  or  beard. 

awny  (a'ni),  a.  [<  awn1  + -y1.]  Having  awns; 
bearded;  bristly. 
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awoke  (ar-wok').  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  awake. 

aworkt  (a-werk'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME. 
awerke ; a3  + work.]  At  work;  in  a state  of 
labor  or  action. 

’Twere  a good  mirth  now  to  set  him  a-work 

To  make  her  wedding-ring. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  i.  1. 

The  bad  will  have  but  small  matter  whereon  to  set  their 
mischiefe  a work.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus, 

aworking  (a-wer'king),prep.  plir.  as  adv.  [<  a3 
+ working.]  At  work ; in  or  into  a state  of 
working  or  action. 

Never  met 

Adventure  which  might  them  a working  set. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  224. 

awreakt,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  awreken,  < AS.  dwrecan, 
< d-  + wrecan,  wreak:  see  a-1  and  wreak.]  To 
wreak;  take  vengeance  on;  avenge. 

Me  were  lever  than  al  this  toun 
Of  this  dispit  awroken  for  to  be. 

Chaucer , Miller's  Tale,  1.  666. 

awrongt  (a-rong'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  a3  + 
wrong.  Ci.  aright,  a much  older  word.]  In  a 
wrong  manner ; wrongly. 

If  I aim’d 

Awrong,  ’twas  in  an  envy  of  thy  goodness. 

Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  iii.  3. 

awry  (a-ri'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  ME. 
awry,  awrye,  on  wry ; < a3  + wry.]  1.  Turned 
or  twisted  toward  one  side ; not  in  a straight 
or  true  direction  or  position;  asquint:  as,  to 
glance  or  look  awry ; the  lady’s  cap  is  awry. 

If  she  steps,  looks,  or  moves  awry.  Spectator,  No.  66. 
2.  Figuratively,  away  from  the  line  of  truth 
or  right  reason ; perverse  or  perversely. 

Much  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  awry. 

Milton,  P.  It.,  iv.  313. 

The  prince’s  counsels  all  awry  do  go. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxxii. 
To  go  (run,  step,  tread,  walk)  awry,  (a)  Of  persons : 
To  fall  into  error ; do  wrong.  ( b ) Of  things  : To  turn  ont 
badly  or  untowardly ; go  wrong. 

awsk  (ti.sk),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  ask2. 

awsome,  a.  See  awesome. 

ax1,  axe1  (aks),  n.  [The  reg.  mod.  spelling  is 
ax,  < ME.  ax,  also  axe,  ex,  cex,  < AS.  cex,  also 
eax,  = ONorth.  acasa,  acase  = OS.  accus  = OD. 
dices,  D.  aks,  aakse,  aaks,  = OHG.  acchus,  aehus, 
MHG.  ackes,  axt,  G.  ax,  axt  = Icel.  ox,  oxi  = 
Sw.  yxa  = Dan.  oxe  = L.  ascia,  ax,  mattock, 
akin  to  Gr.  a^lvq,  ax.]  An  instrument  used 
for  hewing  timber  and  chopping  wood,  and  also 


axil 

oxa,  ax;  from  the  noun.]  To  shape  or  trim 
with  an  ax. 

ax2t,  axe2t  (aks),  n.  [<  ME.  ax,  axe  (in  comp.), 
ex,  exe,  also  as,  < AS.  eax,  cex  = OD.  asse,  D.  as 
= OHG.  ahsa,  MHG.  ahse,  G.  achse  = Dan.  axe 
= L.  axis  = Gr.  afar  = OBulg.  osi,  Bulg.  Serv. 
os  = Pol.  os  = Buss,  ost  = Lith.  aszis  = Skt. 
aksha,  axis,  axle.  Hence  axle,  q.  v.]  An  axle; 
an  axis. 

ax3,  axe3  (aks),  v.  t.  Obsolete  or  dialectal  forms 
of  ask1. 

For  I wol  axe  if  it  hir  wille  be 
To  be  my  wyf.  Chaucer. 

axal  (ak'sal),  a.  Same  as  axial.  v 

axe1,  n.  and  v.  See  ax1. 
axe2t,  n.  See  ax2. 
axe3,  v.  See  ax3. 

axe4  (aks),  n.  An  English  name  of  a native 
.y, species  of  Bapuntium,  Ii.  urens. 
axed  (akst),  a.  [<  ax 1 + -ed2.]  In  masonry, 
dressed  with  a stone  hammer  to  a smooth  sur- 
face. 

Good  effect  is  obtained  by  the  contrast  of  axed  and  pol- 
ished surfaces.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  474. 

axes,  n.  Plural  of  ax  and  of  axis. 
axfitcht,  n.  [Also  written  axvitcli,  axfetch;  < 
ax1  + fitch.  This  and  the  other  names  axseed, 
axwort,  hatchet-fitch,  and  NL.  Securigera,  refer 
to  the  ax-shaped  seed.]  A leguminous  plant, 
Securigera  coronilla.  Cotgrave. 
ax-form  (aks'form),  a.  Same  as  ax-shaped. 
ax-bead  (aks'hed),  n.  The  head  or  iron  of  an 
ax.  Ancient  ax-heads,  formed  of  stone  and 
^ sometimes  of  bronze,  are  called  celts. 
axial  (ak'si-al),  a.  [<  axis  + -al.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  axis. 

From  central  development  we  pass  insensibly  to  that 
higher  kind  of  development  for  which  axial  seems  the 
most  appropriate  name.  H.  Spencer,  Priu.  of  Biol.,  § 50. 

2.  Situated  in  an  axis  or  in  the  axis. — 3.  In 
anat.,  pertaining  to  the  somatic  as  distinguished 
from  the  membral  portions  of  the  body;  not 
appendicular.  Axial  parts  or  organs  are,  in  general, 
divided  into  epaxial,  hypaxial,  and  paraxial,  according 
as  they  are  situated  over,  imder,  or  alongside  the  spinal 
column. 

4.  In  geol.,  forming  the  axis,  central  domi- 
nating portion,  or  crest  of  a mountain-range. 


A,  Broad-ax,  for  hewing;  B,  Ax  for  chopping. 

as  a weapon  of  offense.  The  modern  ax  consists 
of  a head  of  iron,  with  an  arching  edge  of  steel,  and  a 
helve  or  handle.  The  edge  is  in  the  plane  of. the  sweep  of 
the  tool,  thus  differing 
from  the  adz,  in  which 
the  edge  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  sweep. 
As  a weapon,  the  ax  was 
in  very  common  use  from 
the  earliest  times  until 
the  general  adoption  of 
firearms.  It  was  used  by 
the  Egyptians.  By  the 
Greeks  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a weapon  of  their 
own  ancestors  and  of  the 
Asiatic  nations,  and  so 
figured  in  works  of  Greek 
art.  The  northern  na- 
tions who  overthrew  the 
Roman  empire  used 
many  varieties  of  this 
weapon,  and  its  use  pre- 
vailed throughout  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe. 

A light  ax  was  common 
among  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  Axes  of  various  kinds  of 
stone,  or  entirely  of  copper  or  bronze,  are  found  among 
prehistoric  and  ancient  remains,  and  in  use  by  barbarous 
races.  See  celts.— An  ax  to  grind  (in  allusion  to  a story 
told  by  Franklin),  some  private  purpose  to  subserve,  or 
selfish  end  to  attain.—  Bullhead  ax,  a pole-ax  with  a 
small  hammer-head  at  the  back,  used  in  slaughter-houses. 
— Sacred  ax,  a name  given  by  col- 
lectors of  Chinese  porcelain  to  an  em- 
blem or  mark  supposed  to  resemble 
an  ax,  and  found  either  alone  or  as 
forming  part  of  the  decoration  of  cer- 
tain pieces  said  to  be  assigned  to  war- 
riors.—To  put  the  ax  in  the  helve, 
to  solve  a doubt ; find  out  a puzzle. 
ax1,  axe1  (aks),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  axed , ppr.  axing.  [=  Icel. 


Ax  of  jadeite  from  New  Ireland. 


Sacred  Ax.  — Em- 
blem on  Chinese  por- 
celain. 


Section  of  mountain  showing  anticlinal  structure  with  axial  mass 
of  eruptive  or  metamorphic  rock. 

The  central  or  axial  portions  of  many  mountain-ranges 
consist  of  crystalline,  azoic,  or  archsean  rocks ; this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  numerous  ranges  of  the  North  American 
Cordilleras. 

Sometimes  axal. 

Axial  canal,  in  crinoids,  the  central  canal  within  the 
hard  perisoma  of  the  stem  and  arms,  extending  through- 
out their  length  and  filled  with  a soft  solid  substance. 
— Axial  cavity,  in  Actinozoa,  the  cavity  common  to 
the  gastric  sac  and  intermesenteric  chambers.  See 
Actinozoa. — Axial  circle,  a circle  having  its  center  on 
the  axis  of  a curve. — Axial  line,  Faraday’s  name  for  the 
line  marking  the  axis  of  a symmetrical  magnetic  field  or 
joining  the  poles  of  a horseshoe  magnet. — Axial  plane, 
in  crystal.,  a plane  containing  (1)  two  of  the  crystallo- 
graphic axes,  or  (2)  the  optic  axes  in  the  case  of  a biaxial 
crystal. — Axial  rotation,  rotation  upon  an  axis. — Axial 
skeleton,  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  and  head  and  tail,  as 
distinct  from  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs, 
axially  (ak'si-al-i),  adv.  In  a line  with  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis ; with  reference  to  the 
axis. 

There  are  many  Transparent  Objects,  however,  whose 
peculiar  features  can  only  be  made  out  when  they  are 
viewed  by  light  transmitted  through  them  obliquely  in- 
stead of  axially.  W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 145. 

axiferous  (ak-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  axis,  axis,  + 
ferre  = E.  bear1'.']  In  bot.,  consisting  of  an 
axis  only,  without  leaves  or  other  appendages : 
applied  by  Turpin  to  fungi  and  alg®,  consid- 
ered as  consisting  essentially  of  an  axis  merely, 
axiform  (ak'si-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  axis,  axis,  + 
forma,  shape.]  In  the  form  of  an  axis, 
axifugal  (ak-sif'u-gal),  a.  [<  L.  axis,  axis,  + 
fugere,  flee,  + -al.]  " Centrifugal.  .[Bare.] 
axil  (ak'sil),  n.  [<  L.  axilla,  dim.  (cf.  ala  for 
*axla,  dim.)  of  axis,  axis,  armpit : see  ala,  aisle, 
axis1,  and  axle.]  1 . The  arm- 
pit,  or  axilla  (which  see). 

[Bare.]  — 2.  In  bot.,  the  an- 
gle formed  between  the  up- 
per side  of  a leaf  and  the 
stem  or  branch  to  which  it 
is  attached  ; in  cryptogams, 
the  angle  formed  by  the 
branching  of  a frond.  a,  a,  Axils. 


axile 

axile  (ak'sil),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *axilis,  < axis:  see 
axis1.]  1 . Of  or  belonging  to  an  axis  or  the 
axis;  axial. — 2.  Situated  in  an  axis  or  the  axis, 
as  an  embryo  which  lies  in  the  axis  of  a seed. 

A large  sinus,  which  separates  the  axile  portion  of  the 
stem  of  the  proboscis  from  its  investing  coat. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  555. 

3.  In  zodl.,  axial,  as  opposed  to  peripheral. 

This  mass  becomes  differentiated  into  an  axile  cord  of 
protoplasmic  substance, — the  rhachis, — and  peripheral 
masses,  . . . which  are  the  developing  ova. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  548. 
Axile  bodies,  the  touch  corpuscles  at  the  terminations 
pf  the  sensory  nerves. 

axilla  (ak-sil'a),  n. ; pi.  axillce  (-e).  [L.:  see 

axil.']  In  anat.,  the  armpit;  a region  of  the 
"body  in  the  recess  between  the  upper  arm  (or 
in  birds  the  upper  part  of  the  wing)  and  the 
side  of  the  chest  beneath  the  shoulder,  it  is 
pyramidal  in  shape,  its  apex  corresponding  to  the  inter- 
val between  the  scaleni  muscles  opposite  the  first  rib.— 
Axilla  thermometer,  a clinical  thermometer:  so  named 
because  it  is  placed  in  the  axilla  in  observing  the  temper- 
ature of  a person. 

axillant(ak-sil'aut),«.  [<  axil  + -anti.']  Form- 
ing or  subtending  an  axil : applicable  to  a leaf 
or  other  organ  issuing  from  the  stem.  [Bare.] 
For  him  the  tree  is  a colony  of  phytons,  each  being  a 
bud  with  its  axillant  leaf  and  fraction  of  the  stem  and 
root.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  841. 

axillar  (ak'si-lar),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  axillaris, 
< L.  axilla,  axil : see  axil.']  1.  a.  Same  as  ax- 
illary. 

II.  n.  In  ornith.,  one  of  the  under  wing-cov- 
erts of  a bird,  growing  from  the  axilla  or  arm- 
pit,  and  distinguished  from  the  under  coverts 
in  general  by  being  the  innermost  feathers  lin- 
ing the  wing,  lying  close  to  the  body,  and  al- 
most always  longer,  stiller,  and  narrower  than 
*the  rest.  Commonly  used  in  the  plural, 
axillary  (ak'si-la-ri),  a.  and  n.  [As  axillar: 
see  -or*,  - ary 2.]  I.  a.  1.  Iu  anat.,  pertaining 
to  the  axilla ; contained  in  the  axilla : as,  the 
axillary  boundaries ; the  axillary  vessels. — 2. 
In  the  arthropod  animals,  pertaining  to  an 
articulation  or  joint : said  of  parts  which  are 
attached  to  the  point  of  union  of  two  joints 
or  other  movable  parts  of  the  body. — ’3.  In 
lot.,  pertaining  to  or  growing  from  the  axil  (of 
plants).  See  cut  under  axil—  Axillary  arches,  in 
anat.,  muscular  slips  which  sometimes  pass  from  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi  (broadest  muscle  of  the  back),  near  its  inser- 
tion, across  the  axilla,  to  terminate  in  the  tendon  of  the 
pectoral  is  major  (greater  pectoral  muscle),  in  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  or  otherwise.  — Axillary  artery,  the  contin- 
uation of  the  subclavian  artery,  after  it  has  passed  the 
lower  border  of  the  first  rib,  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of 
the  axilla,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  brachial  artery. 
It  is  divided  into  three  portions,  that  above,  that  behind, 
and  that  below  the  peetoralis  minor  (smaller  pectoral) 
muscle,  and  gives  off  numerous  branches,  thoracic,  sub- 
scapular, and  circumflex.— Axillary  feathers,  in  ornith., 
the  axillars.  See  axillar,  n. — Axillary  nerve,  the  cir- 
cumflex nerve  of  the  arm.— Axillary  vein,  in  anat.,  the 
continuation  through  the  axilla  of  the  basilic  vein  rein- 
forced by  the  vense  comites  of  the  brachial  artery  and 
other  veins,  and  ending  in  the  subclavian. 

II.  n.  Same  as  axillar. 

axine  (ak'sin),  a.  and  n.  [<  axis2  + -ine  1.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  group  of  deer  of 
which  the  axis,  or  spotted  Indian  hog-deer,  is 
the  type. 

II.  n.  A deer  of  the  axine  group, 
axinite  (ak'si-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  aS-fay,  ax  (see  ax1), 
+ -ite2.]  A mineral  occurring  commonly  in 
crystals,  whose  general  form  is  that  of  a very 
oblique  rhomb,  so  flattened  that  some  of  its 
edges  become  thin  and  sharp  like  the  edge  of 
an  ax  (whence  its  name),  also  sometimes  found 
in  lamellar  masses.  It  is  a silicate  of  aluminium, 
iron,  and  manganese  and  calcium,  with  5 per  cent,  of  boron 
trioxid,  and  is  commonly  of  a clove-brown  or  plum-blue 
color. 

axinomancy  (ak'sin-  or  ak-sin'o-man-si),  n. 
[<  L.  axinoniantia,  < Gr.  * at-ivofiavreia,  < aH-uvr/, 
ax,  + fiavTELa,  divination:  see  Mantis]  An 
ancient  kind  of  divination  for  the  detection 
of  crime  by  means  of  an  ax  or  axes.  One  form 
consisted  in  poising  an  ax  on  a bar,  and  repeating  the 
names  of  persons  suspected.  If  the  ax  moved  at  the  name 
of  any  one,  he  was  pronounced  guilty.  For  another  form, 
eee  extract. 

[Jet]  was  moreover  employed  in  the  form  of  divination 
called,  axinomancy.  Laid  on  a hatchet  made  hot,  it  was 
stated  not  to  consume  if  the  desires  of  the  consulting  party 
were  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 

Archceologia,  XLIII.  517.  ( Davies'  Sup.  Gloss.) 

axinometry,  n.  See  axonometry. 
axiolite  (ak'si-o-llt),  n.  [<  L.  axis,  axis,  + Gr. 
2,'l6oc,  stone.]  A fibrous  product  of  crystalli- 
zation occurring  in  volcanic  rocks,  the  fibers 
being  arranged  normal  to  an  axis.  Axiolites 
resemble  spherulites,  except  that  their  fibers  diverge 
from  a line  instead  of  from  a poiiat. 
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Axiolite.— Specimen  of  rhyolite  from  Virginia  Range,  Nevada, 
magnified  100  diameters. 

(From  Zirkel’s  “ Microscopical  Petrography.”) 

axiolitic  (ak^si-o-lit'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
*or  of  the  nature  of  axiolite. 
axiom  (ak'sj-qm),  n.  [<  L.  axioma,  < Gr.  at-iaua, 
that  which  is  thought  fit,  a requisite,  that  which 
a pupil  is  required  to  know  beforehand,  a self- 
evident  principle,  < dgiovv,  think  fit  or  worthy, 
require,  demand,  < d^rog,  worthy,  fit,  lit.  weigh- 
ing as  much  as,  of  like  value,  < aye  tv,  drive, 
lead,  also  weigh,  = L.  agere,  drive,  do,  etc. : see 
act,  v.,  agent , etc.]  1.  A self-evident,  un- 
demonstrable,  theoretical,  and  general  propo- 
sition to  which  every  one  who  apprehends  its 
meaning  must  assent.  The  Greek  word  was  prob- 
ably applied  by  Plato  (though  it  does  hot  occur  in  his 
dialogues  in  this  sense)  to  certain  first  premises  of  mathe- 
matics ; and  this  continues  to  be  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
term.  It  was  extended  by  Aristotle  to  similar  principles 
supposed  to  underlie  other  brandies  of  knowledge.  The 
axioms  or  “common  notions”  of  Euclid,  as  given  in  Eng- 
lish translations,  are  twelve  in  number,  viz. : (1)  Things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another.  (2) 
If  equals  be  added  to  equals,  the  wholes  are  equal.  (3)  If 
equals  be  taken  from  equals,  the  remainders  are  equal.  (4) 
If  equals  be  added  to  unequals,  the  wholes  are  unequal. 
(5)  If  equals  be  taken  from  unequals,  the  remainders  are 
unequal.  (6)  Things  which  are  double  of  the  same  are 
equal  to  one  another.  (7)  Things  which  are  halves  of  the 
same  are  equal  to  one  another.  (8)  Magnitudes  which 
coincide  with  one  another,  that  is,  which  exactly  fill  the 
same  space,  are  equal  to  one  another.  (9)  The  whole 
is  greater  than  its  part.  (10)  Two  straight  lines  cannot 
inclose  a space.  (11)  All  right  angles  are  equal  to  one 
another.  (12)  If  a straight  line  meets  two  straight  lines, 
so  as  to  make  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of 
it  taken  together  less  than  two  right  angles,  these  straight 
lines,  being  continually  produced,  shall  at  length  meet 
upon  that  side  on  which  are  the  angles  whicli  are  less 
than  two  right  angles.  Only  the  first  three  of  these  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  though  the 
latest  editor,  Heiberg,  allows  the  eighth  and  ninth  also. 
Euclid  gives  besides  a list  of  postulates,  which,  as  given 
in  English  translations,  are  : (1)  Let  it  be  granted  that  a 
straight  line  may  be  drawn  from  any  one  point  to  any 
other  point.  (2)  That  a terminated  straight  line  may  be 
produced  to  any  length  in  a straight  line.  (3)  And  that  a 
circle  may  be  described  from  any  center,  at  any  distance 
from  that  center.  What  the  English  editions  give  as 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  axioms  formed  originally  the 
fourth  and  fifth  postulates,  and  in  the  best  MS.  the  tenth 
axiom  appears  as  the  sixth  postulate.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  he  understood  by  “postulate”  a geometrical 
premise  which  was  asked  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
by  “axiom”  or  “common  notion,”  a not  specially  geo- 
metrical principle  with  the  use  of  which  the  learner 
would  be  already  familiar.  This  agrees  with  Aristotle’s 
definition  of  ail  axiom  as  a principle  which  he  who  would 
learn  must  bring  of  himself.  The  Leibnitzians  distin- 
guish a postulate  as  a self-evident  practical  principle 
from  an  axiom  as  a self-evident  theoretical  principle.  Ac- 
cording to  Kant,  an  axiom  is  a necessary  and  general  syn- 
thetical proposition  which  declares  a property  of  pure 
space  or  time  and  rests  directly  on  intuition,  and  is  thus 
self-evident.  He  refused  the  name  to  the  genuine  “com- 
mon notions”  of  Euclid,  holding  these  to  be  analytical 
propositions.  Modern  mathematicians  seem  to  regard  the 
axioms  of  geometry  as  an  analysis  of  the  independent 
properties  of  space,  so  that  the  longer  the  list,  provided 
the  propositions  are  really  independent,  the  more  per- 
fectly has  the  design  been  fulfilled.  Many  eminent  mathe- 
maticians hold  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  these 
axioms  to  be  exactly  true,  but  that  they  must  be  assumed 
to  be  slightly  erroneous  one  way  or  the  other;  although 
experience  shows  that  they  approximate  so  nearly  to  the 
truth  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  ever  be  pos- 
sible to  measure  the  amount  of  their  error.  A similar 
doctrine  is  held  by  some  thinkers  concerning  metaphysi- 
cal axioms,  such  as  the  axiom  that  every  event  is  deter- 
mined by  causes. 

2.  Any  higher  proposition,  obtained  by  gen- 
eralization and  induction  from  the  observation 
of  individual  instances;  the  enunciation  of  a 
general  fact;  an  empirical  law.  This  use  origi- 
nated with.  Bacon,  influenced  probably  by  the  employ- 
ment of  axiom  by  the  Stoics  to  mean  any  proposition. 

3f.  In  logic,  a proposition,  whether  true  or  false : 
a use  of  the  term  which  originated  with  Zeno 
the  Stoic.  =Syn.  1.  Maxim,  Truism,  etc.  See  aphorism. 

axiomatic  (aK//si-0-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a^uoyaruid;, 

< a^iufia{T-),  an  axiom:  see  axiom .]  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  an  axiom,  self-evident  truth,  or  re- 
ceived principle ; self-evident. 


axis 

Many  controversies  arise  touching  the  axiomatic  charac- 
ter of  the  law.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logie,  I.  S8. 

2.  Full  of  axioms  or  maxims;  aphoristic. 

The  most  axiomatic  of  English  poets. 

Southey,  Doctor,  p.  381. 

axiomatical  (ak/si-o-mat'i-kal),  a.  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  an  axiom ; axiomatic. — 2.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  axioms  or  received  first  principles : 
as,  “materials  of  axiomatical  knowledge,”  Bo- 
linglroke. — 3f.  In  logic,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  a proposition,  whether  true  or 
false. 

axiomatically  (ak,/si-o-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  axiomatic  manner,  (a)  By  the  use  of  axioms ; 
as  an  axiom  or  axiomatic  truth.  (6f)  In  logic, 
in  the  form  of  a simple  proposition.  See  axiom,  3. 
axieineter  (ak-si-om'e-ter),  n.  [<j  J ,.  axis,  axis, 
+ metrum,  ameasure.]  An  instrument  for  show- 
ing the  position  of  the  tiller  of  a vessel  which 
uses  a steering-wheel. 

axiopistyf  (ak'si-o-pis-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  aS-toniGria, 
< aStidiriGToe,  trustworthy,  < aftof,  worthy,  + 
n-iardc,  verbal  adj.  of  n d6eo8ai,  trust,  believe.] 
Worthiness  to  be  believed;  trustworthiness. 
Imp . Diet. 

axis1  (ak'sis),  n. ; pi.  axes  (-sez).  [L.,  axle,  axis, 
pole  of  the  earth;  poet.,  the  heavens;  also,  a 
board  or  plank  (see  ashler ) ; = AS.  eax,  E.  ax2, 
axle : see  ax2,  axle.  ] 1 . The  motionless,  or  rela- 
tively motionless,  imaginary  line  about  which 
a rotating  body,  such  as  the  earth,  turns:  spe- 
cifically called  in  this  sense  the  axis  of  revolu- 
tion or  rotation  (which  see,  below). 

On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run, 

Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  313. 

2.  The  axle  of  a wheel ; the  cylindrical  portion 
of  any  mechanical  piece  intended  to  turn  in 
bearings : as,  the  axis  of  a transit  instrument. 

The  weightines  of  the  wheele  doth  settle  it  vpon  his 
Axis.  Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  xi.  § 1.  (if.  E.  D.) 

3.  In  anat. : «(a)  The  second  cervical  vertebra : 
so  called  because  the  atlas  turns  upon  it  as 
about  a pivot  or  axis,  bearing  the  head  with  it. 


Human  Axis  {upper  figure,  right  side  ; lower  figure,  left  side). 

a,  body  ; b,  odontoid  process ; c,  articulatory  surface  for  atlas : d , 
foramen  for  vertebral  artery;  e,  superior  articulating  surface;  /,  spi- 
nous process ; £■,  inferior  articulating  surface  ; h,  transverse  process. 

It  is  usually  distinguished  from  the  other  vertebrae  by  hav- 
ing an  odontoid  or  tooth-like  process,  furnishing  the  pivot 
about  which  the  atlas  turns : hence  called  the  toothed  ver- 
tebra (vertebra  dentata),  or  the  odontoid  vertebra  (vertebra 
odontoidea).  (6)  The  odontoid  process  of  theaxis. 
(c)  The  entire  vertebral  column,  (d)  The 
central  or  axial  nervous  system  of  a vertebrate : 
as,  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  (e)  The  columella 
or  modiolus  of  the  cochlea.  (/)  A short  thick 
artery  which  immediately  divides  into  several 
branches:  as,  the  celiac  axis;  the  thyroid  axis. 
( g ) The  axis-cylinder  of  a nerve,  (h)  Same  as 
axon. — 4.  The  central  line  of  a solid  of  revo- 
lution; the  central  line  of  any  symmetrical,  or 
nearly  symmetrical,  body:  as,  the  axis  of  a cyl- 
inder, of  the  eye,  etc. — 5.  Any  line  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  physical  properties  of  a body, 
especially  its  elasticity,  are  symmetrical. — 6. 
In  Trilobita,  the  median  convex  portion  of 
a thoracic  somite,  intervening  between  the 
pleura  or  flattened  lateral  portions  of  the 
thorax.  See  cut  under  Trilolita. — 7.  Ta  conch., 
the  imaginary  line  or  space  around  which  the 
whorls  of  a spiral  shell  turn. — 8.  In  lot.,  the 
stem;  the  central  part  or  longitudinal  support 
on  which  organs  or  parts  are  arranged.  The 
root  has  sometimes  been  called  the  descending 
axis.  A.  Gray. 

In  many  cases  the  floral  axis  is  prolonged  beyond  one  or 
more  circles  of  floral  organs,  and  the  stem  again  assumes 
tile  ordinary  leaf-bearing  form.  Science,  III.  302. 
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9.  In  geog.  and  geol.,  the  central  or  dominat- 
ing region  of  a mountain-chain,  or  the  line 
which  follows  the  crest  of  a range  and  thus  in- 
dicates the  position  of  the  most  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  uplift.  In  a folded  region,  or  one  in 


Section  of  mountain  showing-  position  of  axis  of  synclinally 
folded  strata. 


which  the  strata  have  been  bent  into  anticlinals  and  syn- 
clinals, it  is  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  surface  formed  by 
the  bedding  planes  of  the  folded  strata. 

10.  In  analytical  geom.,  any  fixed  line  of  refer- 
ence used  to  determine  the  position  of  a point  or 
series  of  points  (line,  surface)  in  space.— Anti- 
clinal axis,  in  geol.  See  anticlinal. — Axes  of  an  ellip- 
soid, its  maximum  and  minimum  diameters  and  the  diam- 
eter perpendicular  to  these. — Axes  of  coordinates,  or 
coordinate  axes,  in  analytical  geom.,  fixed  lines  on 
which  or  parallel  to  which  an  element  (abscissa  or  ordi- 
nate) of  the  position  of  a point  is  measured. — Axe3  Of 
light-elasticity,  the  three  directions  at  right  angles  to 
one  another  in  a biaxial  crystal  in  which  the  elasticity  of 
the  light-ether  has  its  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean 
value.  In  a trimetric  (orthorhombic)  crystal  they  coin- 
cide with  the  crystallographic  axes ; in  a monoclinic  crys- 
tal one  coincides  with  the  orthodiagonal  axis,  the  others 
lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry.  In  a triclinic  crystal  there 
is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  two  sets  of  axes. — 
Axis  Of  a beam  Of  light,  the  middle  ray  of  the  beam. 
— Axis  Of  a cone,  a straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex 
to  the  center  of  the  base. — Axis  of  a conic,  a diameter 
perpendicular  to  the  chords  it  bisects. — Axis  Of  a crys- 
tal, in  crystal.,  one  of  three  or  four  imaginary  lines  as- 
sumed for  convenience  to  define  the  position  of  the 
planes  of  the  crystal,  and  to  exhibit  its  symmetry.  See 
crystallography.— Axis  of  a curve,  a right  line  dividing 
it  into  two  symmetrical  parts,  so  as  to  bisect  every  chord 
perpendicular  to  it,  as  in  a parabola,  ellipse,  or  hyperbola. 
—Axis  Of  a cylinder,  a straight  line  drawn  from  the 
center  of  the  one  end  to  that  of  the  other. — Axis  of 
affinity,  the  axis  of  homology  of  figures  homological  by 
afiinity.— Axis  of  a gun  or  piece,  the  middle  line  of  the 
bore  of  the  gun.— Axis  of  a lens,  a straight  line  drawn 
through  the  optical  center  of  the  lens,  and  perpendicular 
to  both  its  surfaces. — Axis  of  a magnet,  the  imaginary 
line  which  connects  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the 
magnet.— Axis  Of  a sphere,  any  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  center  and  terminated  both  ways  by  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere.— Axis  of  a spherical,  concave,  or 
convex  mirror,  a.  straight  line  which  passes  through  the 
geometrical  and  optical  centers  of  the  mirror. — Axis  Of 
a telescope,  a straight  line  passing  through  the  centers 
of  all  the  glasses  in  the  tube. — Axis  of  collineation,  in 
math.,  a line  which  corresponds  to  itself  in  a projective 
transformation.  — Axis  of  direct  elasticity,  a direction 
in  a solid  body  such  that  a longitudinal  strain  in  that  di- 
rection produces  a stress  precisely  opposed  to  the  strain. 
— Axis  of  elasticity,  a direction  in  a solid  body  with 
respect  to  which  seme  kind  of  symmetry  exists  in  the 
relation  of  strains  and  stresses. — Axis  of  homology,  the 
line  upon  which  corresponding  lines  of  two  figures  in 
homology  intersect  each  other. — Axis  of  oscillation  of 
a pendulum,  a right  line  passing  through  the  center 
about  which  it  vibrates,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  vibration.— Axi3  Of  perspective,  the  line  in  which 
the  plane  of  a perspective  representation  cuts  any  plane 
represented. — Axis  Of  reflection,  in  the  method  of  in- 
version in  geometry,  any  line  considered  as  perpendicular 
to  and  bisecting  the  distance  between  two  inverse  points. 
— Axis  Of  refraction,  a straight  line  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  refracting  medium,  through  the  point 
of  incidence  of  the  refracted  ray.  Some  crystals  have  two 
axes  of  refraction.— Axis  of  rotation,  the  imaginary  line 
about  which  all  the  parts  of  a rotating  body  turn.— Axis 
of  similitude  of  three  circles,  a line  passing  through 
two  intersections  of  corresponding  pairs  of  common 
tangents  of  two  pairs  out  of  the  three  circles.  The  axis 
of  similitude  also  necessarily  passes  through  a third  such 
point,  but  this  fact  is  not  essential  to  its  definition. — 
Axis  of  symmetry,  a line  on  both  or  all  sides  of  which 
the  parts  of  a body  or  magnitude  are  symmetrically  dis- 
posed.— Axis  Of  the  earth,  the  straight  line  connecting 
its  two  poles,  and  about  which  it  performs  its  diurnal  ro- 
tation.— Axis  of  the  eye,  a straight  line  passing  through 
the  centers  of  the  pupil  and  crystalline  lens ; the  optic 
axis.— Axis  Of  the  Ionic  capital,  a line  passing  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the  volute. — 
Axi3  of  the  world,  the  imaginary  axis  passing  through 
the  celestial  poles. — Axis  of  vision.  See  visual  axis,  be- 
low.—Basicranial  axis,  a straight  line  drawn  from  a 
point  midway  between  the  occipital  condyles,  in  the 
median  plane  of  the  skull,  to  the  junction  of  the  ethmoid 
and  presphenoid,  in  the  floor  of  the  cerebral  cavity. 
Huxley.  See  cut  under  craniofacial. — Basifacial  axis, 
or  facial  axis,  a straight  line  drawn  from  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  premaxilla  to  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  basicranial  axis  (which  see,  above):  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  facial  line.  See  craniometry , and  cut  under 
craniofacial. — Celiac  axis,  (a)  A short,  thick  branch  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  given  off  just  below  the  diaphragm, 
and  immediately  dividing  into  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and 
splenic  arteries,  (b)  The  sympathetic  plexus  which  stir- 
rounds  this  artery.— Cerebrospinal  axis.  See  cerebro- 
spinal— Conjugate  or  minor  axis,  in  geom.,  an  axis, 
especially  of  a hyperbola,  perpendicular  to  the  transverse 
axis.  The  term  was  originally  used  in  the  plural  for  a pair 
of  conjugate  diameters  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  As 
now  used,  it  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  axis  conju- 
gate to  the  transverse  axis.—  Facial  axis.  See  basifacial 
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axis,  above.— Harmonic  axis.  See  harmonic.—  Instan- 
taneous axis,  the  axis  about  which  a body  is  rotating  at 
any  instant : an  expression  applicable  when  motion  is 
considered  in  only  two  dimensions  or  when  a point  of  the 
body  is  fixed ; in  other  cases  it  would  be  an  inaccurate 
abbreviation  of  the  following:  Instantaneous  sliding 
axis,  that  line  about  which  a body  is  rotating  and  along 
which  it  is  simultaneously  sliding  at  any  instant.  Every 
rigid  body  at  every  instant  of  its  motion  has  such  an  in- 
stantaneous sliding  axis.— Macrodiagonal  axis,  mag- 
netic axis.  See  the  adjectives.  — Neural  axis,  in  anat., 
the  cerebrospinal  axis ; the  axis  or  central  trunk  of  the 
cerebrospinal  system. — Neutral  axis,  in  mech .:  (a)  Of  a 
beam,  the  plane  in  which  the  tensile  and  compressing 
forces  terminate,  and  in  which  the  stress  is  therefore  no- 
thing. ( b ) Of  a deflected  bar,  the  line  along  which  there  is 
neither  extension  nor  compression. — Optic  axis,  the  axis 
of  the  eye  (which  see,  above).— Orthogonal  or  principal 
metatatic  axes,  three  axes  in  a body  such  that,  if  a cube 
be  cut  out  having  its  faces  normal  to  these  axes,  and  if 
there  be  a linear  elongation  along  one  of  them  and. an 
equal  linear  compression  along  a second,  no  tangential 
stress  will  result  round  the  third  axis  on  planes  normal 
to  the  first  two.— Radical  axis  of  two  circles,  the  line 
joining  their  points  of  intersection.  This  line  is  real  even 
when  the  circles  do  not  really  intersect,  the  difference  of 
its  distance  from  the  two  centers  being  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  the  areas  of  the  two  circles. — Spiral  axis, 
in  arch.,  the  axis  of  a twisted  column  spirally  drawn  in 
order  to  trace  the  circumvolutions  without. — Synclinal 
axis,  in  geol.  See  synclinal. — Tectonic  axes,  in  crys- 
tal., the  lines  along  which  the  minute  crystals  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  formation  of  a complex  crystalline  growth. 
Thus,  dendritic  crystallizations  of  gold  and  copper  often 
branch  at  angles  of  60°,  their  directions  being  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  an  octahedral  face.— The  principal  axe3 
Of  inertia  of  a body,  those  lines  passing  through  its  cen- 
ter of  mass  about  which  its  moments  of  inertia  are  a maxi- 
mum and  a minimum,  together  with  the  third  line  per- 
pendicular to  these  at  their  intersection. — The  princi- 
pal axes  Of  stress  in  a body,  the  directions  of  the  three 
conjugate  normal  stresses. — Thyroid  axis,  a short,  thick 
branch  from  the  subclavian  artery,  dividing  almost  im- 
mediately into  the  inferior  thyroid,  suprascapular,  and 
transversalis  colli.— Transverse  axis,  in  come  sections, 
the  diameter  whose  straight  passes  through  the  foci.  In  the 
ellipse  it  is  the  longest  diameter  and  so  is  called  the  major 
axis;  in  the  hyperbola  it  may  be'the  shortest;  in  the  parabola 
it  is,  like  all  the  other  diameters,  infinite  in  length. — 
Visual  axis,’  in  physiol.,  the  straight  line  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  pupil  and  the  middle  of  the 
macula  lutea.  It  does  not  coincide  with  the  optic  axis. 
Also  called  visual  line. — Zone  axis.  See  zone. 
axis2  (ak'sis),  n.  [L.  axis  (Pliny) ; perhaps  of 
E.  Ind.  origin.]  1.  A kind  of  East  Indian 
deer,  Cemis  axis,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  perhaps  species.  The  hody  is  spotted 
with  white.  Also  called  axis-deer,  spotted  deer, 
and  hog-deer. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of 
such  deer.  Sam.  Smith,  1827. 
axis-cylinder  (ak'sis-siFin-der),  n.  In  anat., 
the  central  part  of  a nerve-fiber;  the  core  of 
white  nerve-tissue  in  a nerve-fiber,  it  is  the  es- 
sential  part  of  the  nerve,  and  is  the  only  part  found  at 
its  origin  and  termination.  In  cross-section,  a bundle  of 
nerve-fibers  appears  like  a bunch  of  lead  pencils,  the  axis- 
cylinder  corresponding  to  the  lead.  Also  called  band-axis 
and  axis-band. 

axis-deer  (ak'sis-der),  n.  Same  as  axis 2,  1. 
axisymmetric(ak'i'si-si-met'rik),  a.  Symmetri- 
cal with  reference  to  an  axis, 
axle  (ak'sl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  axel,  axell, 
axile,  < ME.  axel,  axil  (chiefly  in  comp,  axel- 
tree,  q.  v. ; not  in  AS.,  where  only  the  primitive 
(ex,  eax  occurs:  see  ax 2)  = Icel.  dxull,  m.,  = 
Sw.  Dan.  axel,  axle;  not  found  in  this  sense  in 
the  other  languages,  where  its  place  is  supplied 
by  the  primitive  ax2,  but  ult.  = ME.  cexl,  exl,  < 
AS.  eaxl,  exel  = OHG.  alisala,  MHG.  ahsel,  G. 
achsel  = Icel.  oxl,  f.,  = Sw.  Dan.  axel  = Norw. 
olcsl,  alysl,  axel,  the  shoulder,  = L.  ala  (for  * ax- 
la),  shoulder-joint,  wing  (see  ala,  aisle,  and  cf. 
axilla) ; with  formative  -l,  < ax 2 (L.  axis,  etc. ), 
axle  (the  shoulder-joint  being  the  axle  or  axis 
on  which  the  arm  turns) : see  ax2.]  1 . The  pin 

or  spindle  on  which  a wheel  revolves,  or  which 
forms  the  axis  of  the  wheel  and  revolves  with  it. 
Properly,  the  axle  of  a carriage-,  cart-,  or  wagon-wheel  is 
the  round  arm  of  the  axletree  or  axle-bar  which  is  inserted 
in  the  hub  or  nave,  but  the  name  is  sometimes  extended  to 
the  whole  axletree. 

2f.  An  axis,  as  of  the  earth. 

Whether  . . . 

He  [the  sun]  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  begin, 

Or  she  [the  earth]  from  ivest  her  silent  course  advance, 

With  inoffensive  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 

On  her  soft  axle.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  165. 

Axle  stop-key,  a plate  upon  the  end  of  the  axle  of  a rail- 
road-car, intended  to  prevent  excessive  lateral  motion  and 
to  take  the  wear. — Blind  axle,  an  axle  that  does  not  com- 
municate power ; a dead  axle. — Collinge  axle,  in  coach- 
building, an  axle  the  box  of  which  is  secured  upon  the 
arm  by  two  nuts  screwed  right  and  left. — Compound 
axle,  an  axle  having  two  parts  connected  by  a sleeve  or 
some  other  locking  arrangement. — Dead  axle,  one  which 
does  not  impart  motion  ; a blind  axle  : opposed  to  a live  axle 
or  driving-axle.—  Dipping  the  axle,  in  coach-building, 
bending  the  end  of  the  axle  so  that  the  wheel  shall  strike 
squarely  upon  the  ground. — Driving-axle,  in  locomotive 
engines,  the  axle  which  receives  the  power  from  the 
steam-piston  transmitted  through  the  piston-rod  and  con- 
necting-rod. The  rear  end  of  the  latter  is  connected 
either  with  cranks  formed  in  this  axle,  or  more  generally 
with  crank-pins  upon  the  driving-wheels  at  its  ends. — 


Leading  axle,  in  British  locomotives,  an  axle  of  a wheel 
in  front  of  the  driving-wheels. — Mail  axle,  in  coach-build- 
ing, an  axle  which  is  secured  by  a plate  at  its  back  instead 
of  a nut  on  the  end. 

The  commonest  kind  of  oil  axle  is  called  the  mail,  be- 
cause the  peculiar  mode  of  fastening  was  first  used  in 
the  mail  coaches.  J.  \V.  Burgess,  Coach-Building,  p.  72. 


Telescopic  axle,  an  extension-axle  which  permits  the 
running-wheels  of  a railroad-car  to  be  slipped  in  or  out, 
thus  making  them  adaptable  to  tracks  of  different  gage. 
— Trailing  axle,  the  rear  axle  of  a locomotive.  In  Eng- 
lish engines  it  is  usually  placed  under  the  foot-plate, 
axle-adjuster  (ak'sha-jus^ter),  n.  A machine 
for  straightening  axles;  a machine  used  in  giv- 
ing to  the  spindle  its  proper  line  of  direction 
relatively  to  the  axletree. 
axle-arm  (ak'sl-iirm),  n.  The  spindle  on  the 
end  of  an  axle  on  which  the  box  of  the  wheel 
slips,  or  one  of  the  two  pivots  on  which  the 
axle  itself  turns.  See  second  cut  under  axle- 


Railroad-car  Axle-box. 
a,  axle  ; b,  journal ; c,  sad- 
dle, by  means  of  which  the 
weight  of  the  car  rests  on  the 
journal ; d,  chamber  for  a lu- 
bricating- substance,  having  its 
lid  at  e. 


6ox. 

axis-bar  (ak'sl-bar),  n.  The  bar  of  an  axle- 
tree. 

axle-block  (ak'sl-blok),  n.  The  block  placed 
upon  the  axle  of  a vehicle  to  form  a seat  for 
the  spring  when  it  is  depressed. 

axle-box  (ak'sl-boks),  n.  The  box  which  con- 
tains the  bearings  for  the  spindle  of  an  axle,  or 
the  journal  of  an  axle, 
as  of  a carriage-wheel,  a 
railroad-car  wheel,  etc. ; 
the  bushing  or  metal 
lining  of  the  hub  which 
forms  the  rotatory  bear- 
ing of  the  axle  of  a ve- 
hicle— Axle-box  guides, 
the  guides  for  the  brasses  of 
an  axle-box.— Eadial  axle- 
box,  in  a railroad-car,  a slid- 
ing axle-box,  so  arranged  that, 
with  its  fellow,  it  maintains 
the  axle  in  a position  radial  to 
the  curve  of  the  track,  how- 
ever its  direction 
may  change. 

axle-clip  (ak'sl- 
klip),  n.  A 
clevis  or  bow 
which  unites 
some  other  part 
of  a vehicle  to 

the  axle Axle- 

Clip  tie,  the  cross- 
bar wnieh  joins 
and  secures  the 
ends  of  the  bow- 
clip  (which  see). 

axle-collar 

(ak'sl-kol,,iir), 
n.  The  collar 
on  an  axle  which  receives  the  lateral  pressure 
from  the  wheel  or  hearing. 

axled  (ak'sld),  a.  Furnished  with  an  axle  or 
with  axles. 

axle-gage  (ak'sl-gaj),  n.  A wheelwright’s  in- 
strument for  giving  to  the  spindle  of  an  axle  its 
proper  swing  and  gather. 

axle-guard  (ak'sl-gard),  n.  Those  parts  of  a 
railroad-car  in  which  the  axle-box  plays  verti- 
cally under  the  yield  and  reaction  of  the  car- 
springs — Axle-guard  stays,  the  iron  rods  or  straps 
which  are  bolted  to  the  frame  and  to  all  the  ends  of  the 
axle-guards,  to  strengthen  them. 

axle-liook  (ak'sl-huk),  n.  A hook  in  front  of 
the  axle  of  a carriage,  to  which  is  attached  the 
stay-chain  connecting  the  axle  and  the  double- 
tree. 

axle-nut  (ak'sl-nut),  n.  A screw-nut  fitted  to 
the  end  of  the  arm  of  an  axle  to  keep  the  wheel 
in  place. 

axle-packing  (ak'sl-pak'Gng),  n.  The  guard 
or  material  placed  about  an  axle  to  exclude 
dust. 

axle-pin  (ak'sl-pin),  n.  Same  as  linch-pin. 

axle-saddle  (ak'sl-sad//l),  n.  A saddle-shaped 
clip,  used  in.  securing  a spring  to  an  axle. 

axle-seat  (ak'sl-set),  n.  The  hole  in  a rail- 
road-car wheel  which  receives  the  arm  of  the 


Miller's  Rubber-cushioned  Axle-box. 

A,  hub  ; B,  axle-box  ; C,  axle-arm  ; D, 
rubber  cushions ; E,  compression-nut ; F, 
cavities  in  compression-nut  admitting  points 
of  the  wrench  when  compressing  cushions ; 
G,  slotted  retaining-sleeve  : H,  spur  on  axle- 
box  ; y,  space  between  axle-box  and  hub. 


axle. 

axle-skein  (ak'sl-skan),  n.  A hand,  strip,  or 
thimble  of  metal  placed  on  a wooden  axle-arm 
to  prevent  the  wood  from  wearing  rapidly, 
axle-sleeve  (ak'sl-slev),  n.  A sleeve  placed 
round  a railroad-car  axle  in  order  to  hold  up 
the  ends  should  the  axle  he  broken, 
axle-tooth  (ak'sl-toth),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  assle-, 
azzle-,  assal-tooth,  early  mod.  E.  axel-,  axill- 
tooth,  < late  ME.  axyltothe  (=  Dan.  axel-tand)', 
< *axel  (Shetland  yackle)  (<  Icel.  jaxl  = Norvv. 
jalcsle,  jakle  - Sw.  dial,  jalclcel,  jaksl  = Dan. 
axel),  a jaw-tooth,  grinder,  + tooth.]  A grind- 
er; a molar.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 


axletree 

axletree  (ak'sl-tre),  n.  [<  ME.  axel-tree,  axil- 
ire,  etc.  (=  Icel.  oxul-tre),  < axel  + tree.  Cf.  ax- 
tree.']  1.  A bar  or  beam  fixed  crosswise  under 
the  body  of  a carriage,  having  rounded  axles  at 
the  ends  for  a pair  of  wheels  to  revolve  on. 

Be  hem  turnethe  alle  the  firmament,  right  as  dothe  a 
wheel,  that  turneth  be  his  axille  tree. 

Maundeville  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  182. 

2f.  An  axis. 

axle-yoke  (ak'sl-yok),  n.  A plate  beneath  an 
axle  through  which  the  ends  of  the  saddle-clip 
pass.  It  serves  as  a washer-plate  for  the  nuts 
upon  the  ends  of  the  saddle-clip, 
axman,  axeman  (aks'man),  n. ; pi.  axmen,  axe- 
men (-men).  1 . One  who  wields  an  ax;  one  em- 
ployed in  chopping ; a woodman. 

Axemen  were  put  to  work  getting  out  timber  tor  bridges, 
and  cutting  fuel  for  the  locomotives  when  the  road  was 
completed.  U.  S.  Grant,  in  The  Century,  XXXI.  136. 

2.  Formerly,  a soldier  whose  weapon  was  an  ax. 

We  hear  nothing  of  any  prisoners  being  taken,  nothing 
of  any  of  the  axemen  taking  to  flight. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Old  Eng.  Hist,,  p.  336. 

ax-master  (aks'mas//ter),  n.  A name  given  in 
Honduras  to  a tree  with  very  hard  wood.  Its 
genus  is  not  known. 

Axminster  carpet.  See  carpet. 
axoid  (ak'soid),  a.  [<  axis 1 + -old.]  Of  or 
★pertaining  to  the  axis : used  in  anatomical  terms, 
chiefly  in  composition:  as,  the  occipito-axoid 
ligament.  See  axis1,  3. 

Axolotes  (ak-so-ld'tez),  n.  A Latinized  form 
of  axolotl,  used  as  a generic  name.  See  Sire- 
don. 

axolotl  (ak'so-lotl),  m.  [Nahuatl.]  Aurodele 
or  tailed  amphibian  found  in  Mexico,  which  is 
supposed  not  to  undergo  metamorphosis,  but 


Axolotl  ( Amblystoma ). 


to  retain  its  gills  throughout  life,  breeding  in 
the  larval  state.  From  this  circumstance  the  ani- 
mal was  made  the  type  of  a distinct  genus,  Siredon, 
and  was  placed  with  Proteus , Siren,  etc.,  in  the  family 
Proteidce,  under  the  name  of  Siredon  pisciforme.  An- 
other species  has  been  named  Siredon  lichenoides.  Later 
observations,  however,  have  shown  that  the  axolotl,  or 
siredon,  is  simply  a prolonged,  sometimes  permanent, 
stage  like  that  which  all  the  species  of  salamandrines 
of  the  family  Amblystomidce  pass  through,  and  that  the 
animal  is  referable  to  the  genus  Amblystoma.  Axolotls 
are  common  in  lakes  and  lagoons  in  Mexico,  like  the  vari- 
ous species  of  Amblystoma  known  in  the  United  States 
as  mud-puppies,  water-dogs , etc.  They  have  the  appear- 
ance of  gigantic  tadpoles  about  to  turn  into  frogs,  being 
from  6 to  9 inches  long,  with  a large  compressed  tail,  4 
legs,  gill-tufts  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  obtuse  flat- 
tened head.  They  are  marketable  in  Mexico,  where  they 
are  said  to  be  deemed  a luxury  as  an  article  of  food. 

axometer  (ak-som'e-ter),  n.  [<  L.  axis  (Gr. 
afwf),  axis,  + rnetrum  (Gr.  pkrpov),  measure.] 
An  instrument  used  in  adjusting  the  height  of 
the  bridge  of  a pair  of  spectacles,  to  bring  the 
centers  of  the  lenses  in  line  horizontally  with 

^.the  centers  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes. 

axon  (ak'son),  n. ; pi.  axones  (-ez).  [<  Gr.  a fur, 

axis:  see  axis1,  ax*.]  In  anat.,  the  body-axis; 
the  mesal,  longitudinal,  skeletal  axis  of  the 
body,  represented  in  Brancliiostoma  and  em- 
bryos by  a membranogelatinous  notochord,  and 
in  most  adult  vertebrates  by  the  cartilaginous 
or  osseous  centra  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  base 
of  the  skull.  Wilder,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Aug. 
2,  1884,  p.  113.  Also  called  axis. 

Axonia  (ak-so'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a;av, 
axis.]  Organic  forms,  animal  or  vegetable, 
having  definite  axes : the  opposite  of  Anaxonia. 
The  Axonia  are  divided  into  Homaxonia , having  all  axes 
equal,  as  spherical  and  polyhedral  forms,  and  Protaxonia, 
having  one  main  axis  about  which  other  axes  are  arranged. 
The  latter  are  again  subdivided  into  Monaxonia  and  Slau- 
raxonia.  See  these  words. 

axonometry  (ak-so-nom'e-tri),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
afur,  axis,  + phpov,  measure.]  The  art  of 
making  a perspective  representation  of  figures 
when  the  coordinates  of  points  in  them  are 
given.  Also  written  axinometry. 

axospermous  (ak-so-sper'mus),  a.  [<  L.  axis, 
axis,  + Gr.  cireppa,  seed.]  In  hot.,  an  epithet 
descriptive  of  compound  fruits  which  have  an 
axile  placentation,  the  attachment  of  the  seeds 
being  toward  the  axis. 

axotomous  (ak-sot'o-mus),  a.  [<  L.  axis  (Gr. 
«fuv),  axis,  + Gr.  ropdg,  < repvnv,  rapelv,  cut.] 
In  mineral.,  eleavable  in  a direction  perpendic- 
ular to  the  axis. 

axseedt,  ».  [<  ax1  + seed.]  Same  as  axfitch. 
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ax-shaped  (aks'shapt),  a.  In  lot.,  shaped  like 
an  ax  or  a hatchet ; dolabriform. 
ax-stone  (aks'ston),  n.  A mineral  found  chiefly 
in  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea  islands,  and 
used  by  the  natives  for  axes  and  other  cutting 
instruments,  whence  the  name.  Also  called 
nephrite  and  jade. 

axtree  (aks'tre),  n.  [Sc.,  also  aixtree,  extree,  < 
ME.  axtre,  extre,  axtreo,  < AS.  *eaxtredw,  < eax, 
E.  ax 2,  + treow,  E.  tree,  beam.  Cf.  axletree.] 
An  axletree.  [Obsolete,  except  in  Scotland.] 
A large  pyn  in  maner  of  an  extre. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  p.  8. 
Thunder  and  earthquakes  raging,  and  the  rocks 
Tumbling  from  down  their  scyts  like  mighty  bloeks 
Howl’d  from  huge  mountains,  such  a noise  they  make, 

As  though  in  sunder  heav’ns  huge  axtree  brake. 

Drayton,  Poems  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  219. 

axunge  (ak'sunj),  n.  [<  F.  axunge,  now  axonge, 

< L.  axungia,  grease,  fat,  wagon-grease,  < axis, 
axle,  + ungere,  grease:  see  unguent.]  The  in- 
ternal fat  of  the  body,  especially  of  pigs  and 
geese  ; fat ; lard. 

axungious  (ak-sun'ji-us),  a.  [<  axunge  + -ions.] 
Lard-like  ; fat ; greasy.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
axvitcht,  axwortt,  n.  Same  as  axfitch. 
ay1,  aye1  (a),  adv.  [<  ME.  ay,  aye,  ai.ei  (in 
Ormulum  agg),  prop,  a northern  form  (<  Icel.  ei, 
ey),  the  native  form  being  ME.  oo,  o,  earlier  a, 

< AS.  a (orig.  *dw,  with  added  adv.  formative 
awa,  awo)  = OS.  eo,  io,  gio  — OFries.  a-,  e-  (in 
comp.),  = OHG.  io,  eo,  MHG.  ie,  je,  G.  je  = Icel. 
ei,  ey  (as  above)  = Goth.  aiw= Gr.  dei'^  Ionic  aki, 
poet,  or  dial.  a'teg,  aUv,  aeg,  aik,  at,  ah,  aiq,  ai, 

ah,  ahv,  aiv,  yt,  orig.  alFei,  ever,  always,  prop, 
acc.  (inGr.  locative)  of  a noun,  AS.  w,  ww  (orig. 
*aw),  existence,  law,  marriage,  = OS.  eo,  law,  = 
OFries.  a,  e,  ewe,  ewa,  law,  = OHG.  ewa,  MHG. 
ewe,  e,  eternity,  law,  marriage,  = G.  ehe,  mar- 
riage, = Goth,  aiws,  an  age,  a long  period,  eter- 
nity, = L.  (evum,  OL.  aevom  (whence  nit.  E.  age, 
eternal,  q.  v.)  ; cf . Gr.  aluv,  *alpuv  (with  unorig. 
formative  v),  an  age,  an  eon  (see  eon);  orig. 
appar.  a going,  a course,  with  formative  -va, 

< \/  *i,  Skt.  i,  Gr.  l-hai  = L.  i-re,  go : see  iter 
and  go.  This  adv.  was  much  used  as  a general- 
izing prefix  (somewhat  like  the  related  suffix 
ever  in  whoever,  whatever,  etc.),  and,  fused  with 
ge-,  exists  unrecognized  in  each,  either.  With 
the  negative  it  exists  in  nay  and  no1,  which  are 
related  to  each  other  as  the  simple  ay  and 
(obs.)  o.  The  spelling  ay,  like  nay,  is  histor- 
ically and  analogically  the  proper  one.]  1. 
Ever ; always ; for  ever  ; continually ; for  an 
indefinite  time.  [Now  only  poetical  and  North. 
E.  dial.] 

Care  for  the  Conscience,  & kepe  it  ai  clene. 

The  A B C of  Aristotle  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.,  VIII.  i.  65). 
Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
2f.  Ever : indefinitely,  after  if. 

Behold  the  man  ! and  tell  me,  Britomart, 

If  ay  more  goodly  creature  thou  didst  see? 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  32. 
For  ay,  for  ever : sometimes  strengthened  by  combination 
— for  ever  and  ay. 

The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  survives  for  ay; 

And  though  it  hath  beginning,  sees  no  end. 

Sir  J.  Davies , Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxix. 
ay2  (a),  inter).  [Also  aye,  eigh  (and,  in  this  use, 
eh),  < ME.  ey,  ei;  a mere  interj.,  of  no  definite 
history,  but  it  may  be  regarded,  formally,  as  a 
variant  of  ME.  a,  E.  ah,  oh.  In  the  poetical 
ay  me,  prob.  in  imitation  of  OF.  aymi,  Sp.  ay 
de  ml,  It.  ahime;  cf.  F.  alii,  ai,  Sp.  ay,  It.  alii, 
ah:  see  ah,  0,  oh,  and  cf.  eh.]  Ah!  O!  oh! 
an  exclamation  expressing  surprise,  interest, 
regret,  etc.,  according  to  the  manner  of  utter- 
ance. [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] —Ay  me!  ah 
me  1 an  expression  of  regret  or  sorrow.  [Poetical.] 

Ay  me ! that  thankes  so  much  should  faile  of  meed. 

Spenser,  Virgil’s  Gnat,  1.  353. 
ay3,  adv.  or  interj.  See  aye3. 
ay3,  n.  See  aye3. 
ay4t,  n.  See  ey1. 

Ay5  (a),  n.  A sparkling  wine  taking  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Ay  in  the  department  of 
Marne,  France.  See  champagne. 
ay6.  _ [(1)  < ME.  ay,  ai,  ey,  ei,  eg,  etc.,  < AS.  ag, 
eg,  aig,  eg,  etc. ; (2)  of  other  origin : see  under 

ai. ]  A common  English  digraph  (pron.  a), 
formerly  interchangeable  in  most  instances 
with  ai,  but  now  the  regular  form  when  final, 
occurring  medially  only  in  certain  positions. 
Historically  it  represents,  (1)  in  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  ori- 
gin, a (ce)  or  e with  an  absorbed  guttural,  as  in  clay,  day l, 
lay1,  may l,  say1,  stay1,  etc. ; (2)  in  words  of  Scandinavian, 
Romanic,  Latin,  or  other  origin,  various  diphthongs,  ai, 
ei,  etc.,  as  in  ay1,  nay,  ray1,  rayV,  stay 2,  etc.  In  recent 


ayes 

words  it  is  the  ordinary  representative  of  the  sound  a 
when  final.  .See  further  under  ai. 
ayah  (ay'a) , n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  < Hind.,  etc.,  aya, 
aya,  <Pg.  ai«(=Sp.  aya  = It.  aja),  nurse,  gov- 
erness, fem.  of  aio  (=  Sp.  ayo  = It.  ajo),  tutor; 
of  uncertain  origin.]  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
native  waiting-woman  or  lady’s-maid;  a nurse, 
ayapana  (a-ya-pa'na),  n.  [Braz.]  The  native 
name  of  Eupatorium  triplinerve,  a Brazilian 
plant,  of  the  family  Asteracese,  at  one  time  be- 
lieved to  be  a panacea.  It  is  still  considered 
to  have  some  valuable  medicinal  properties, 
ayaya,  n.  See  aiaia. 
aye1  (a),  adv.  See  ay1. 
aye2  (a),  interj.  See  ay3. 
aye3,  ay3  (ai  or  I),  adv.  or  interj.  [Formerly  also 
ai,  ey,  but  at  its  first  appearance,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  invariably  printed  1 (often  asso- 
ciated in  puns  with  the  pronoun  I).  Earlier 
history  unknown;  possibly  orig.  a dial,  form 
of  ay,  ever,  always,  worn  down  to  a mere  parti- 
cle of  assent.  Hardly,  as  commonly  supposed, 
a corruption  of  yea.  The  spelling  aye  is  pre- 
ferred, as  making  a distinction  like  that  in  eye 
from  words  in  -ay,  -ey  with  the  reg.  pron.  a,  as  in 
hay,  hey,  gray,  grey,  ’etc.]  1 . Yes ; yea : a word 
expressing  assent,  or  an  affirmative  answer  to 
a question:  opposed  to  no.  It  is  common  in  dia- 
lectaland  nautical  language,  and  is  the  regular  word  used 
in  voting  “yes”  in  Congress,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
other  legislative  bodies.  In  Congress  the  official  terms, 
as  in  the  Constitution,  are  yea  and  nay ; but  the  more 
sonorous  aye  and  no  are  preferred  in  making  response. 

2.  Yes;  yea:  even  so;  truly:  indicating  as- 
sent to  what  has  been  said,  and  introducing  a 
further  or  stronger  statement. 

What ! am  I not  your  king? 

If  ay , then  am  I not  to  be  obey’d  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iv.  2. 

The  champions,  ay,  and  exemplars  too,  of  classical 
learning.  Story,  Speech,  Cambridge,  Aug.  31,  1826. 

3.  Indeed:  suggesting  slight  surprise,  interro- 
gation, anger,  or  reproach,  or  simple  atten- 
tion, according  to  the  mode  of  pronunciation. 
— Aye,  aye,  naut. : (a)  The  phrase  by  which  comprehen- 
sion of  an  order  is  expressed  on  board  ship,  (b)  An  answer 
to  a sentry’s  hail  or  to  a call. 

aye3,  ay3  (ai  ori),  ra.  [<  aye,  adv.  or  interj.]  An 
affirmative  answer  or  vote  m deliberative  bod- 
ies.— The  ayes  and  noes,  the  yeas  and  nays,  (a)  The 
affirmative  and  negative  votes,  (b)  Those  who  so  vote. 
Hence  — The  ayes  have  it,  in  deliberative  bodies,  the 
phrase  employed  by  the  presiding  officer  in  declaring 
that  the  affirmative  votes  are  in  a majority. 

Another  was  the  late  Speaker  Trevor,  who  had,  from  the 
chair,  put  the  question,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a rogue, 
and  had  been  forced  to  pronounce  that  the  Ayes  had  it. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiii. 

aye4t,  n.  See  ey 1. 

aye-aye  (i'i),  n.  [<  F.  aye-aye,  < Malagasy  aiay, 
also  dial,  ahay,  haihay,  prob.  of  imitative  origin 
(cf.  ai  and  ai-ai).  Reduplication  is  characteris- 
tic of  imitative  names,  particularly  in  native 
languages.]  A name  of  a remarkable  lemurine 


Aye-aye  ( Daubentonia  madagascariensts). 


quadruped  of  Madagascar,  of  the  suborder  Pro - 
simice , family  Daubentoniidae  (or  Chiromyidce), 
the  Daubentonia  (or  Chiromys ) madagascari- 
ensis, which  combines  a rodent-like  dentition 
with  the  general  characters  of  the  lemurs. 
It  was  originally  referred  to  the  Rodentia,  and  was  de- 
scribed as  a species  of  Sciurus,  or  squirrel.  It  is  a small 
squirrel-like  animal  (so  far  as  its  long  bushy  tail,  general 
configuration,  and  arboreal  habits  may  warrant  the  com- 
parison), with  large  thin  ears  opening  forward,  great  eyes 
looking  forward,  a very  peculiar  physiognomy,  and  an 
attenuated  middle  finger,  which  seems  as  if  withered. 
The  thumb  is  not  apposable,  in  which  respect  it  is  unlike 
the  inner  digit  of  the  foot.  The  animal  is  nocturnal,  arbo- 
real, and  peculiar  to  Madagascar.  Its  economy  is  still 
imperfectly  known.  The  meaningless  name  aye-aye  was 
in  1802  or  1803  made  a barbarous  generic  name  by  Lac£- 
pede.  The  genus  is  usually  called  by  the  name  Chiromys, 
given  by  Cuvier  in  .1800,  but  this  is  antedated  by  Dau- 
bentonia, applied  by  Etienne  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  in  1798. 
See  Daubentonia. 

ayeinf,  adv.  and  prep.  An  old  form  of  again . 

ayelt,  n.  See  ayle. 

ayelp  (a-yelp'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  a3  + yelp.] 
On  the  yelp ; yelping.  Browning. 

ayent,  adv.  and  prep.  An  old  form  of  again. 


ayenbite 

ayenbitet,  n.  [ME.,  < ayen,  again,  + bite  (a 
translation  of  LL.  remorsus,  remorse) : see  again 
and  bite.']  Remorse.  [The  “Ayenbite  ot  Inwyt” 

(Remorse  of  Conscience)  is  the  title  of  a well-known  old 
English  religious  work  adapted  from  the  French.] 

ayenee  (a-ye-ne'),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  Angili-wood 
(which,  see). 

ayenst,  ayenstt,  prep.  Obsolete  forms  of 
against. 

ayenwardt,  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  again- 
ward. 

ayenyeftet,  n.  [ME.,  < ayen , again,  back,  + 
yefte,  gift:  see  again  and  gift.]  A recompense. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt. 

ay-green,  aye-green  (a'gren),  n.  [<  axf-  + 
green.  Cf.  evergreen  and  sempervivent.]  The 
houseleek,  Sempervivum  tectorum. 
aygulett,  «■  An  obsolete  form  of  aglet. 

aylet,  ayelt,  n.  [<  ME.  aiel,  ayel,(  AF.  ayle,  aziam  (az'iam),  n.  [Russ,  azyamu.]  A full 
OF . aiel,  aiol,  F . aieul  = Pr.  aviol  = Sp.  abue-  long  outside  garment,  without  plaits,  made  of 
lo  = It.  avolo,  < LL.  *aviolus,  dim.  of  avius,  for  a coarse  gray  cloth ; at  Astrakhan,  a sheep- 
L.  avus,  grandfather.]  A grandfather.  See  ^skin  coat  covered  with  cloth.  [Russian.] 
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thol-azo-dichlor-phenol  and  ammonium  bisulphite.  It  dyes 
a brilliant  red  inclining  to  crimson. 

azarole  (az'a-rol),  n.  [Also  azerole;  < F.  aza- 
role,  azerole  =z  It.  azzeruolo  = Sp.  acerolo,  azarolo 
= Pg.  azarola  (NL.  azarolus),  < Ar.  az-zu'rur,  < 
al,  the,  + zu'rur,  azarole.]  The  Neapolitan 
medlar,  a species  of  thorn,  Cratcegus  Azarolus, 
which  bears  a rather  large,  pleasant  fruit. 

azedarach  (a-zed/a-rak),  n.  [<  F.  azedarac  = 
Sp.  acedaraque,  prob.  through  Ar.,  < Pers.  azdd 
dirakht,  lit.  free  (noble)  tree:  dzdd,  free;  di- 
rakht,  tree.]  1.  An  ornamental  East  Indian 
tree,  Melia  Azedaracli,  cultivated  in  southern 
Europe  and  America,  and  also  known  as  bead- 
tree,  pride  of  India,  etc.  See  Melia. — 2.  A 
drug,  consisting  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the 
azedarach.  It  is  an  emetic  and  a cathartic, 
and  is  used  as  a vermifuge. 


besayle. 

I am  thin  ayel,  ready  at  thy  wille. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1619. 

aylet  (a'let),  n.  [Cf.  ailette.]  In  her.,  a bird 
represented  as  sable,  beaked  and  legged  gules. 
Also  known  as  the  sea-swallow  and  as  the 
Cornish  chough.  > 

aymantt,  aymontt,  n.  [<  OF.  aymant,  aimant 
= Pr.  ayman,  aziman,  adiman,  < ML.  *adimas 
(adimant-),  var.  of  L.  adamas  {adamant-),  ada- 
mant, diamond : see  adamant,  diamond.]  Ada- 
mant ; a diamond. 

aymet,  inter j.  See  ay  me ! under  ay2. 

Aymees  and  hearty  heigh-hoes 
Are  sallads  flt  lor  soldiers. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  2. 

aymerst,  n.  pi.  Obsolete  form  of  embers. 

aymontt,  n.  See  aymant. 

ayni-wood  (i'ni-wud),  n.  The  timber  of  the 
Terminalia  tomentosa,  a combretaeeous  tree  of 
southern  India. 

ayont  (a-yont'),  prep.  [Sc.,  = E.  beyond,  with 
prefix  a-  instead  of  be- : see  beyond.]  Beyond. 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal. 

Burns,  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

ayr  (ar),  n.  [Sc.,  also  air,  < Icel.  eyrr,  mod. 
eyri,  the  gravelly  bank  of  a river,  a small  tongue 
of  land  running  into  the  sea  (=  Sw.  or  = Dan. 
ore,  seen  in  place-names,  as  in  Elsinore,  Dan. 
Helsingbr,  Icel.  as  if  * Helsingja-eyrr),  < a urr, 
clay,  mud,  = Norw.  aur  = AS.  ear,  earth, 


azimuth  (az'i-muth),  n.  [<  ME.  azymuth,  azimut, 
< OF.  azimut = Sp.  azimut  = Pg.  azimuth  = It.  az- 
zimutto,  < Ar.  as-sumut,  < al,  the,  + sumut,  pi.  of 
samt,  way  or  path,  point  or  quarter  of  the  horizon. 
From  the  same  word  is  derived  zenith,  q.  v.]  In 
astron.,  an  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  be- 
tween the  meridian  of  a place  and  the  vertical 
circle  passing  through  the  center  of  a celestial 
object.  The  azimuth  and  altitude  of  a star  give 
its  exact  posi- 
tion in  the  sky. 

— Altitude  and 
azimuth  circle. 

See  circle . — Azi- 
muth compass, 
a compass  placed 
in  some  convenient 
part  of  a ship  on  the 
midship  line,  and 
provided  with  vanes, 
screws,  and  other 
apparatus  for  ob- 
serving the  hearings 
of  heavenly  and  ter- 
restrial objects. — - 
Azimuth  dial,  a 
dial  whose  style  or 
gnomon  is  at  right 


Azimuth  Compass. 


angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  shadow  marks 
the  sun’s  azimuth. — Azimuth  or  vertical  circles,  great 
circles  intersecting  one  another  in  the  zenith  and  nadir, 
and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. — Magnetic  azi- 
muth, an  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the 
azimuth  or  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  center  of 
any  heavenly  body  and  the  magnetic  meridian.  This  is 
found  by  observing  the  object  with  an  azimuth  compass. 

ground,  used  also  as  the  name  of  the  runic  azimuthal (az'i-muth-al),  a.  [(.azimuth  + -al.] 
character  for  ed.]  An  open  sea-beach;  a Pertaining  to  the  azimuth;  used  in  taking  azi- 
sand-bank.  Also  spelled  air.  [Scotch.]  muths. 

ayrant  (ar'ant),  a.  [Also  eyrant,  a ppr.  form,  < azimuthally  (az'i-muth-al-i),  adv.  Intheman- 
SlE.  *aire,  eyre,  etc.,  aery:  see  aery 2 and  -anA.]  ner  of  an  azimuth;  in  the  direction  of  the  azi- 
muth. 

Turning  azimuthally  in  either  direction. 

Nature,  XXX.  525. 

azo-.  A curt  form  of  azote  in  compounds. — 
Azo-compound,  a compound  intermediate  between  a 
nitro-  and  an  amino-compound,  made  from  the  former 
by  partial  reduction,  or  from  the  latter  by  partial  oxida- 
tion : as,  azobenzene,  C6H6  — N = N — C6H5.—  Azo-dyes, 
a well-defined  group  of  the  coal-tar  colors,  all  containing 
the  diatomic  group  — N = N — , bound  on  either  side  to 
a benzene  radical.  They  may  be  prepared  by  reduction  of 
the  nitro-compounds  in  alkaline  solutions  or  by  acting  on 
diazo-compounds  with  phenols  or  amines  of  the  aromatic 
series.  Simple  azo-compounds  are  for  the  most  part 
brightly  colored  bodies  ; but  they  are  not  dyestuffs,  since 
they  do  not  possess  the  property  of  combining  with  either 
acids  or  bases.  The  azo-dyes  are  the  amino-  or  hydroxyl- 
derivatives  of  simple  azo-compounds,  and  are  distin- 
guished as  aminoazo-  and  oxyazo-dyes.  In  dyeing,  the 
aminoazo-dyes  can  either  be  used  as  such  or  in  the  form 
of  their  sulphonic  acids,  while  the  oxyazo-dyes  nearly 
always  contain  sulpho-groups. 

azobenzene  (az-6-ben'zen),  n.  [<  azo{te)  + 
benzene.]  A crystalline  substance,  (C6H5)2N2, 


In  her.,  seated  on  its  nest  or  aery:  said  of  a 
bird  of  prey  when  thus  represented  as  a bearing. 

Ayr  stone.  See  stone. 

ayuntamiento  (ii-yon//ta-mi-en'to),  n.  [Sp.,  < 
OSp.  ayuntar,  < ML.  * ad  juncture,  < ad,  to,  + 
*junctare  (>  Sp.  juntar,  join),  < L.  jungere,  pp. 
junctus,  join : see  join.  Cf . junta.]  In  Spain 
and  Spanish  America,  a corporation  or  body  of 
magistrates  in  a city  or  town ; a town  council, 
usually  composed  of  alcaldes,  regidors,  and. 
other  municipal  officers. 

ay-wordt  (a'werd),  n.  [A  form,  appar.  an  error, 
appearing  in  some  editions  of  Shakspere,  spe- 
cifically in  “ Twelfth  Night,”  ii.  3,  where  others 
give  nayword,  q.  v.]  A byword, 
az.  In  her. , an  abbreviation  of  azure. 
azale  (a-zal'),  n.  [Appar.  < azalea.  Ci.azalein.] 
A coloring  matter  obtained  by  extracting 
“madder-flowers”  with  wood-naphtha  at  aboil- 
*ing  temperature.  It  is  no  longer  used. 

Azalea  (a-za'lf-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Or.  afaA&f,  dry 


IK  _ 

which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing 


n. 

(in  allusion  to’tiie  dry  habitat  of  the  plant),  "<  which 
atjetv,  dry  up,  parch.]  1,  A genus  of  erica-  agents  upon  nitrobenzene, 
ceous  plants,  related  to  Rhododendron. — 2.  benzol. 

[1.  c.]  A plant  or  flower  belonging  to  this  azobenzol  (az-o-hen'zol),  n. 
genus.  See  Rhododendron. — 3.  [1.  c.]  A name 
of  a species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Loiseleuria, 
the  Alpine  azalea,  L.  procumbens. 
azalein  (a-za'le-in),  ».  [<  azalea  + -in2.]  An 
old  name  for  crude  magenta, 
azan  (a-zan'),  n.  [Ar.]  In  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, the  call  to  public  prayers,  proclaimed  by 
the  crier  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque. 


Also  called  azo- 


When  their  crier,  a small  wizen-faced  man,  began  the 
Azan.  we  received  it  with  a shout  of  derision,  and  some, 


[ < azo{te ) + ben- 
zol.] Same  as  azobenzene. 
azo-blue  (az'o-blo),  n.  A coal-tar  color  used  for 
dyeing  cotton,  and  fast  to  soap  and  acids.  It  is 
ft  dark-blue  powder  soluble  in  water,  and  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  tetrazo-ditolyl  chlorid  on  alpha-naphthol-sulpho- 
nate  of  potash. 

azodiphenyl  (az^o-di-fen'i!),  n.  Same  as  Cou- 
pler’s blue  (which  see,  under  blue). 
azo-erythrin  (az//q-e-rith'rin),  ».  [ < azo{te)  + 
erytlirin .]  A coloring  principle  obtained  from 

■f Ti a nf  ormirvinrno 


azann  , 

azo-group  used  in  dyeing, 
ton,  and  is  fairly  fast  to  light. 


It  is  applied  only  to  cot- 
It  is  a compound  of  naph- 


Quicksilver. 


azotized 

All  the  different  kinds  of  silver  are  called  [in  Mexico] 
azogues,  or  quicksilvers.  Sci.  Airier.  (N.  S.),  LVT.  260. 

azoic  (a-zo'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a^oog,  lifeless,  < a- 
priv.  + life,  < (aeivy  £i)v,  live.]  Destitute 
of  organic  life:  in  geol.y  applied  to  rocks  which 
are  destitute  of  any  fossil  remains  or  other 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  life  at  the  period 
of  their  deposition.  The  “ azoic  system”  or  series  of 
Foster  and  Whitney  includes  the  stratified  rocks,  together 
with  the  associated  unstratified  or  massive  ones,  which 
underlie  un  conform  ably,  or  are  otherwise  shown  to  be 
older  than,  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  or  the  lowest  group 
of  rocks  which,  up  to  the  time  the  name  was  given,  had 
been  proved  to  contain  traces  of  a former  organic  life. 

The  dredge  was  sent  down  at  each  successive  station, 
but  with  very  poor  result ; and  Dr.  Carpenter  was  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  at 
depths  beyond  a few  hundred  fathoms  is  nearly  azoic. 

Sir  C.  W.  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  192. 

The  enormously  thick  azoic  slaty  and  other  rocks,  which 
constitute  the  Laurentian  and  Cambrian  formations,  may 
be  to  a great  extent  the  metamorphosed  products  of  Fora- 
miniferal  life.  Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  82. 

azolitmin  (az-o-lit'min),  n.  [<  azo{te)  + litmus 
+ -in2.]  A deep  blood-red  coloring  matter  ob- 
tained from  litmus. 

azonic  (a-zon'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  atjuvnc,  confined  to 
no  zone  or  region,  < a-  priv.  + (oivy,  a zone.] 
Not  confined  to  any  particular  zone  or  region ; 
not  local.  Emerson. 

azoospermatism  (a-zo-o-spfer'ma-tizm),  n.  [< 
Gr.  afuof,  lifeless  (see  azoic),  + art epya(T-),  seed, 
+ -ism.]  Same  as  azoospermia. 
azoospermia  (a-zo-o-sper'mi-a),  n.  [NL. : see 
azoospermatism.]  Inpathol.,  loss  or  diminution 
of  vitality  of  the  spermatozoa,  or  their  absence 
from  the  semen. 

azor  (a'zor),  n.  A kind  of  beaver  cloth,  made 
in  Styria,  Austria. 

Azorian  (a-zo'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sp.  Azores, 
Pg.  Agores,  so  named  from  the  abundance  of 
hawks  or  buzzards  there,  < Sp.  azor,  Pg.  acor, 
a hawk:  see  Astur  and  austringer.]  I.  a.  Be- 
longing or  relating  to  the  Azores,  or  to  their 
inhabitants. 

II.  m.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Azores, 
a group  of  islands  situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean 
about  800  miles  west  of  Portugal,  to  which 
country  they  belong. 

azorite  (az'o-rit),  n.  A mineral  crystallizing 
in  minute  tetragonal  crystals,  found  in  a gra- 
nitic rock  in  the  Azores.  It  has  been  identified 
with  zircon. 

azotatet  (az'o-tat),  n.  [<  azot-ic  + -cited.]  A 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric  or 
azotic  acid  with  a base ; nitrate, 
azote  (az'ot),  ft,  [=  F.  azote,  < NL.  azotum,  < 
Gr.  a-  priv.  + *(utoc,  assumed  verbal  adj.  of 
(auv,  var.  of  (auv,  (rjv,  live.]  A name  formerly 
given  to  nitrogen,  because  it  is  unfit  for  respi- 
ration. 

Lavoisier  suggested  the  propriety  of  giving  to  this  foul 
kind  of  air  [air  robbed  of  its  oxygen]  the  name  of  Azote, 
...  a name  which  it  still  retains  in  France,  but  which 
has  been  superseded  elsewhere  by  the  term  Nitrogen. 

Huxley,  Physiog.,  p.  79. 
azoted  (az'o-ted),  a.  [<  azote  + -ed2.]  Nitro- 
genized. 

As  animals  are  fed  on  animal  diet  or  on  azoted  sub- 
stances. Aitkin,  Med.  Diet.  (6th  ed.),  II.  1061. 

azotht  (az'oth),  n.  [Also  azot  and  azoolc;  F. 
and  NL.  azoth;  a miswriting  of  azoch:  see 
azogue.]  1.  In  alchemy,  mercury,  as  the  as- 
sumed first  principle  of  all  metals. — 2.  The 
universal  specific  or  panacea  of  Paracelsus, 
azotic  (a-zot'ik),  a.  [<  azote  + -ic.  ] Pertain- 
ing to  azote ; fatal  to  animal  life Azotic  acid. 

Same  as  nitric  acid.  See  nitric. — Azotic  gas,  nitrogen, 
or  nitrogen  gas. 

azotide  (az'o-tid  or  -tid),  n.  [<  azote  + ■dde2.'] 
An  azotized  body.  See  azotized. 
azotin  (az'o-tin),  n.  [<  azote  + -w?2  ] An  ex- 
plosive compound  consisting  of  15.23  parts  of 
carbon,  11.43  of  sulphur,  69.05  of  saltpeter,  and 
4.29  of  petroleum. 

azotise,  azotised.  See  azotize , azotized. 
azotite  (az'o-tlt),  n.  [<  azote  + -ite2.]  A salt 
formed  by  a*  combination  of  nitrous  acid  with  a 
base:  synonymous  with  nitrite. 
azotize  "(az'o-tiz),  v.  tr,  pret.  and  pp.  azotizedy 
ppr.  azotizing.  [<  azote  + -ize.~\  To  nitro- 
genize.  Also  spelled  azotise. 
azotized  (az'o-tlzd),  p.  a.  Imbued  with  azote 
or  nitrogen.  Also  spelled  azotised. 

It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  basis  of  carefully-con- 
ducted experiments,  . . . that  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  an  animal  may  be  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  ultimate  metamorphosis  of  the  azotized  constituents 
of  its  food. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  Corr.  and  Conserv.  of  Forces,  p.  431. 

Organic  compounds  which  contain  nitrogen  are  fre- 
quently termed  azotised  substances. 

W.  A.  Hiller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  § 339. 


azotometer 

azotometer  (az-6-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  azote  + G-r. 
phpov,  measure.]]  Same  as  nitrometer. 

An  azotometer  containing  a concentrated  solution  of  po- 
tassium hydroxide  where  the  nitrogen  was  measured. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXX.  57. 

azotous (a-zo'tus), a.  [< azote  + -ous.]  Nitrous: 
as,  azotous  (=  nitrous)  acid. 

azoturia  (az-o-tu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < azote  + L. 
ur-ina,  urine :’  see  urea.']  Inpathol.,  a condition 
in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  urea  excreted. 

Azrael,  Azrail  (az'ra-el,  -il),  n.  [Heb.  Azrael, 
lit.  help  of  God.]  Iii  Mohammedanism,  the  an- 
gel of  death,  whose  function  it  is  to  separate 
men’s  souls  from  their  bodies. 

The  second  trumpet  blast  will  be  that  of  “Extermina- 
tion,” at  the  sound  of  which  the  lives  of  all  creatures  . . . 
will  in  an  instant  be  extinguished,  the  last  to  die  being 
Azrael , the  augel  of  death,  Keliyions  of  the  World,  p.  304. 

Aztec  (az'tek),  n.  and  a.  [<  Sp.  Azteca,  < 
Nahuatl  Azteca,  < Aztlan,  the  legendary  region 
from  which  the  Aztecs  came ; said  to  be  < 
aztatl,  heron,  + tlan  or  titlan,  place.]  I.  n.  1.  A 
member  of  one  of  the  leading  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Mexico,  dominant  on  the  central  table-land 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  under 
Cortes.  See  Cyc.  of  Names  (Vol.  XI). — 2.  The 
language  of  the  Aztecs ; Nahuatl : still  spoken 
by  a considerable  number  of  Mexican  Indians. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Aztecs  or  to 
their  language. 

Aztecan  (az'tek-an),  a.  Aztec. 

azulejo  (a-tho-la'ho),  n.  [Sp.,  Dutch  glazed 
tile,  < azul,  blue : see  azure. ] An  earthenware 
tile,  painted  and  enameled  in  rich  colors 
(originally  blue),  especially  one  having  a me- 
tallic luster.  [This  use  of  the  word,  which  is  general 
among  English  collectors  and  writers  on  decoration,  is 
apparently  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  word  in 
the  original  Spanish  means  a tile  of  any  kind.] 

azulene  (az'u-len),  n.  [<  Sp.  Pg.  azul,  blue, 
azure,  + -en'e.]  A vegetable  principle  which 
imparts  a blue  color  to  many  of  the  volatile  oils. 
It  is  a volatile  liquid,  with  an  intensely  blue  vapor.  The 
formula  C,cIIm.;0  has  been  given  to  it.  Also  called  ceru- 
lein. 

azulin  (az'u-lin),  n.  [<  Sp.  Pg.  azul,  blue, 
azure,  + -i«2.]  A coal-tar  color  formerly  used 
in  dyeing.  It  was  prepared  by  heating  coralline  and 
aniline  together,  and  produced  blue  colors. 

azulmin  (az-ul'min),  n.  [<  assure ) + ulm(ic)  + 
-i«2.]  A name  given  to  the  brown  ulmic  ni- 
trogenous substance  which  is  formed  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

azumbrs  (a-thom'bra),  n.  [Sp.]  A Spanish 
liquid  measure,  equal  in  amount  to  about  half 

gallon. 

azure  (azh'ur  or  a'zhur),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
azure,  asure,  asur,  < OF.  azur,  asur,  F.  azur  - 
Pr.  azur  = OSp.  azur,  Sp.  Pg.  azul  = It.  azzurro, 
azzuolo,  < ML.  azura,  azurum,  etc.,  also  lazur, 
lazurius,  lazulus,  an  azure-colored  stone,  lapis 
lazuli,  also  azure,  MGr.  1 afrvpiov,  < Ar.  Idzward, 
< Pers.  lazh  ward,  lapis  lazuli,  azure : said  to  he 
named  from  the  mines  of  Lajwurd.  The  initial 
l is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  Romanic 
forms  through  confusion  with  the  definite  arti- 
cle, F.  le,  V,  etc.]  I.  n.  If.  Lapis  lazuli. 

But  natheles  this  markis  hath  doon  make 
Of  gemmes  set  in  gold  and  in  asure , 

Broches  and  ringes,  for  Grisildis  sake. 

Chaucer , Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  254. 

2.  The  fine  blue  color  of  the  sky:  as,  “her 
eyes  a bashful  azure,”  Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

If  . . . the  air  were  absolutely  pure  and  devoid  of  mat- 
ter foreign  to  it,  the  azure  of  the  sky  would  no  longer  he 
seen  and  the  heaven  would  appear  black. 

Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  82. 

A little  speck  of  azure  has  widened  in  the  western  heav- 
ens. Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  I. 
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3.  A name  formerly  applied  to  several  sky- 
colored  or  blue  pigments,  but  now  used  for 
cobalt  blue  (which  see,  under  blue),  it  has  been 
applied  to — (a)  that  made  from  lapis  lazuli,  called  genu- 
ine ultramarine  ; ( b ) that  made  by  fusing  glass  with  oxid 
of  cobalt,  and  reducing  this  to  a powder : in  grains  the 
size  of  sand,  this  is  called  smalt ; (c)  an  artificially  pre- 
pared carbonate  of  copper. 

4.  The  sky;  or  blue  vault  of  heaven. 

Not  like  those  steps 

On  heaven’s  azure.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  297. 

5.  In  her.,  the  tincture  blue,  which  in  uncol- 
ored drawings  or  engravings  is 
represented  by  shading  in  hori- 
zontal lines.  Often  abbreviated 
to  az. 

II.  a.  Resembling  the  clear 
blue  color  of  the  sky ; sky-blue. 

— Azure  blue.  See  blue.— Azure 
copper  ore.  See  azurite,  1. 
azure  (azh'ur  or  a'zhur),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  azured,  ppr.  azur- 
ing.  [<  azure,  a.]  To  color  blue. 

Who  azur’d  the  firmament?  Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  394. 
’Twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur’d  vault. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

azure-stone  (azh'iir-ston),  n.  Same  as  azu- 
* rite , 1. 

azurine  (azh'u-rin),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  azuri- 
nus,  < azura,  azure : see  azure.]  I.f  a.  Azure. 
Hakluyt. 

II.  n.  1.  An  English  book-name  of  a fish 
which  is  a variety  of  the  rudd ; the  blue  roach. 
— 2.  A bird  of  the  genus  Malurus  (which  see). 
— 3.  A bluish-black  shade  produced  in  print- 
ing with  aniline  black,  formed  by  treating  the 
fabric  with  ammonia  after  the  black  is  com- 
pletely developed. 

azurite  (azh'u-rit),  n.  [<  azure  + -ife2.]  1. 
A blue  mineral,  a hydrous  carbonate  of  copper. 
It  has  been  used  as  a pigment,  under  the  name  of  moun- 
tain-blue. Azurite  occurs  finely  crystallized  at  Chessy, 
near  Lyons,  France,  whence  it  has  been  called  chessylite 
and  Chessy  copper;  it  is  also  obtained  in  fine  crystals  at 
several  mines  in  Arizona  and  Utah.  Also  called  azure  cop- 
per ore,  azure-stone,  blue  copper  ore,  and  blue  malachite. 

2.  Same  as  lazulite. 

azurnt  (azh'urn  or  a'zhum),  a.  [<  azure  + -e»i2. 
Cf.  golden.]  " Of  a blue’ color. 

The  azum  sheen  of  turkis  bine. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  893. 
azury  (azh'u-ri  or  a'zhu-ri),  a.  [<  azure  + -y1.] 
Of  an  azure  or  bluish  color ; blue. 
Azygobranchia  (az//i-go-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  at)vyoc,  not  joined  (see  azygous),  + 
[ipayxia,  gills.]  A division  of  streptoneurous 
gastropods,  by  which  the  Scutibranchia,  the  Cte- 
nobranchia,  and  the  Heteropoda  are  collectively 
contrasted  with  the  Zygobranchia.  See  extract. 

All  the  remaining  Gasteropoda  contrast  with  the  Zygo- 
branchia in  the  fact  that  the  torsion  of  the  body  has 
caused  the  obsolescence  or  abortion  of  one  of  the  true 
gills,  and  for  this  reason  Dr.  Lankester  has  arranged  them 
under  one  ordinal  head,  Azygobranchia. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  322. 
azygobrancMate  (az//i-go-brang'ki-at),  a.  [< 
Azygobranchia  + -ate1.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Azygobranchia. 
azygomatous  (az-i-gom'a-tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  d- 
priv.  (a-18)  + zy gome  tic.]  Having  no  zygo- 
mata ; destitute  of  zygomatic  arches,  as  the 
skull  of  a shrew.  Coues. 
azygos  (az'i-gos),  n.  [<  Gr.  a fnyoc,  unpaired : 
see  azygous.]  An  azygous  part,  as  a muscle, 
vein,  etc. — Azygos  pharyngis,  a small  muscle  arising 
from  the  pharyngeal  spine  of  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  hone,  and  lying  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
back  of  the  pharynx  and  inserted  into  the  raphe. — Azy- 
gos uvulse,  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  uvula,  supposed 
to  he  a single  symmetrical  muscle,  but  really  composed 
of  paired  halves. 

azygospore  (a-zi'go-spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  a - priv. 
(ct-18)  + zygospore.]  A spore  exactly  resem- 
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bling  a zygospore,  but  produced  parthenoge- 
netically  by  an  isolated  reproductive  organ  in 
some  members  of  the  subclass  Zygomycetes  of 
the  lower  fungi. 

azygous  (az'i-gus),  a,  [<  Gr.  a^rryog,  unpaired, 

< a - priv.  4-  C,vy6v  = E.  yoke.]  Having  no  fel- 
low; not  being  one  of  a pair;  single  : in  anat. 
applied  to  several  parts,  as  muscles,  veins, 
bones,  etc.,  that  are  apparently  single,  or 
have  no  symmetrical  fellow.— Azygous  artery, 
an  artery  of  the  knee-joint,  usually  coming  from  the 
popliteal,  but  sometimes  from  one  of  the  superior  articu- 
lar arteries. — Azygous  veins,  three  veins  of  the  trunk, 
one  on  the  right  side  and  two  on  the  left.  The  right  or 
large  azygous  vein  arises  in  small  branches  from  the  up- 
per lumbar  vertebrae,  passes  up  into  the  thorax  to  the 
right  of  the  aorta,  and,  receiving  the  eight  inferior  right 
intercostal  veins,  the  lesser  azygous  veins,  the  left  supe- 
rior intercostal  vein,  the  right  bronchial  vein,  and  some 
esophageal  and  mediastinal  branches,  empties  into  the 
superior  vena  cava  just  above  the  pericardium.  The  left 
lower  or  small  azygous  vein  begins  in  the  upper  lumbar 
veins,  enters  the  thorax,  receives  the  four  or  five  lower 
left  intercostal  veins  and  some  esophageal  and  medias- 
tinal branches,  and  empties  usually  into  the  right  azygous 
vein,  but  sometimes  into  the  left  innominate  vein.  The 
left  upper  azygous  vein  is  derived  from  the  left  intercostal 
veins,  which  iie  between  those  that  empty  into  the  left 
superior  intercostal  trunk  and  those  that  empty  into  the 
left  lower  azygos.  They  are  usually  two  or  three  in  num- 
ber. It  communicates  above  with  the  left  superior  inter- 
costal vein  and  below  with  the  right  azygous  vein. 

azym,  azyme  (a^'im),  n . [<  LL.  azymus , also 
azymon , unleavened  bread,  < Gr.  a^vyog,  neut. 
a^vyov,  unleavened,  < a-  priv.  4 leaven, 

< {sir,  boil,  bubble,  ferment.]  Unleavened 
bread,  or  a cake  of  unleavened  bread;  espe- 
cially, the  bread  eaten  among  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover,  or  that  used  in  part  of 
the  Christian  church  for  consecration  in  the 
eucharist : generally  in  the  plural,  in  the  West- 
ern Church  azyms  seem  to  have  been  used  as  far  back  as 
positive  testimony  goes,  but  the  evidence  either  for  or 
against  their  use  in  the  earlier  centuries  is  very  scanty. 
In  the  Eastern  Church  consecration  of  leavened  bread 
seems  to  have  been  the  universal  rule  since  the  earliest 
times,  but  some  early  Oriental  sects  used  azyms.  The 
Latin  Church  does  not  hold  that  the  use  of  leavened 
bread  invalidates  consecration.  The  controversy  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  as  to  azyms  turns 
mainly  on  the  question  whether  the  Last  Supper  was  with- 
in the  period  of  unleavened  bread,  and  whether  therefore 
the  holy  communion  was  instituted  with  azyms  or  not. 

We  have  shunned  the  obscurity  of  the  papists  in  their 
azymes,  tunick,  <fcc. 

The  Translators  of  the  Bible  to  the  Reader. 

Rome  prescribes  nothing  to  other  nations  on  the  point, 
merely  laying  down  that  the  blessed  Sacrament  may  more 
conveniently  be  consecrated  in  Azymes. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  1055. 
asymic  (a-zim'ik),  a.  [<  azym  + -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  unleavened  bread;  unleavened; 
azymous. 

Azymite  (az'i-mit),  n.  [<  ML.  azymita,  < MGr. 
a^vpm/g,  < at)vpo^,  unleavened:  see  azym  and 
-ife2.]  A member  of  a church  which  uses  un- 
leavened bread  for  consecration  in  the  eucha- 
rist ; especially,  a designation  applied  by  con- 
troversialists of  the  Greek  Church  to  a member 
of  the  Latin  or  Western  Church,  or  to  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Armenian  or  of  the  Maronite 
Church,  which  also  use  azyms.  See  azym.  The 
terms  Fermentarians  and  Prozymites  have  sometimes 
been  applied  in  return  to  members  of  the  Greek  Church  by 
Latin  controversialists. 

azymous  (az'i-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a(,vpo$,  unleav- 
ened: see  azym.]  Unleavened;  unfermented : 
as,  sea-biscuit  is  azymous.  [Rare.] 
azzimina  (at-si-me'na),  n.  [It.]  Decoration 
by  damaskeening  of  the  finer  sort,  especially 
in  gold  or  silver  and  in  elaborate  designs.  Also 
called  agemina. 

azzle-tobth  (az'l-toth),  n.  [See  axle-tooth.] 
Same  as  axle-tooth.  Halliwell ; Dunglison. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

azzy,  n.  [E.  dial.]  A wayward  child.  Hall t- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Yorkshire).] 


1.  The  second  letter  in 
order  in  the  English  al- 
phabet, as  it  was  in  the 
Phenician,  and  has  been 
in  most  other  alphabets 
derived  from  the  Pheni- 
cian. (See  A.)  The  name 
of  the  Phenician  character  was 
beth,  meaning  house ; from  this 
comes  the  Creek  name,  beta. 

The  Phenician  beth,  with  some 
early  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  b,  and  with  the  ancient 
Egyptian  characters,  hieratic  and  hieroglyphic,  from  which 
the  others  are  by  many  authorities  supposed  to  be  ulti- 
mately derived,  are  given  below : 
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a b 


Hieroglypl 


Egyptian.  Pheni- 

Dhic.  Hieratic.  cian. 


Early 

Greek  and  Latin. 


ba3  (b4),  v.  t.  [Imitative  of  the  sound.  ] To  lull 
asleep  by  a continuous,  inarticulate,  musical 
hum.  [Scotch.] 

I’ll  ba  the  bairns  wi’  an  unkenned  tune. 

IP.  Nicholson. 

Ba.  The  chemical  symbol  of  barium. 
ba’  (ba),  n.  [Sc.,  = E.  ball1.  Cf.  «8.]  A ball. 
[Scotch.] 

B.  A.  An  abbreviation  of — (a)  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
See  A.  B.  and  bachelor,  (b)  Bachelor  of  Agri- 
culture : same  as  B.  Agr.  ( c ) British  Associa- 
tion (for  the  Advancement  of  Science) : used  in 
such  phrases  as  B.  A.  unit.  See  unit. 
baa  (ba),  v.  i.  [Imitative  of  the  sound.  Cf.  L. 
bee , the  sound  made  by  a sheep  (Varro),  L. 
balare,  bleat,  Gr.  pfatxit  Doric  p'^xa,  a bleat- 
ing; G.  ba,  bleating,  Cat.  be,  a sheep,  with  simi- 
lar forms  in  many  languages.]  To  cry  or  bleat 
as  a sheep. 


The  value  of  the  character  is  the  same  in  all  these  alpha- 
bets. It  is  a labial  sonant  (or  voiced)  mute  (or  stop,  or 
check)  ; that  is,  it  is  made  with  the  lips  alone,  by  a com- 
lete  closure  cutting  off  all  exit  of  breath  from  the  mouth, 
ut  with  accompanying  sonant  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
chords,  the  current  of  air  necessary  to  produce  this  being 
driven  from  the  lungs  into  the  closed  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  corresponding  surd  (or  voiceless)  mute  is  p.  (See  P.) 
B has  nothing  of  that  variety  of  pronunciation  shown  by 
most  English  letters  ; but  it  is  sometimes  silent,  as  when 
final  after  m,  in  lamb,  limb,  tomb,  thumb,  and  in  a few 
other  cases,  as  debt,  doubt.  In  most  of  these  cases  & is  a 
modern  graphic  insertion,  and  was  never  pronounced  (in 
the  English  forms) ; e.  g. , limb,  thumb,  debt,  doubt.  In  the 
fundamental  or  Germanic  part  of  our  language  a b comes 
from  a more  original  aspirate  found  in  Sanskrit  as  bh,  in 
Greek  as  <£  (ph),  in  Latin  usually  as  /.  Examples  are : 
E.  brother  = Skt.  bhrdtar  = Gr.  ^pdrrjp  = L.  /rater;  E. 
bear i (v.)  = Skt.  y bhar  = Gr.  <t>4peiv  = L.  ferre.  With  the 
English  b corresponds  that  of  most  of  the  other  Germanic 
dialects.  In  the  original  Indo-European  or  Aryan  lan- 
guage b was  nearly  or  altogether  wanting. 

2.  As  a numeral,  B was  used  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Greeks,  as  now  by  the  Arabians,  for  2. — 

3.  As  a symbol : (a)  In  music,  the  seventh  tone, 
or  “leading  tone,”  of  the  model  diatonic  scale, 
or  scale  of  C.  B was  the  last  tone  to  be  adopted  into 
the  modern  major  scale.  It  was  the  first  note  to  be  modi- 
fied by  lowering  its  pitch  a semitone  ; its  two  forms,  the 
b rotundum  or  B flat  (|,)  and  the  b quadratum  or  B natu- 
ral (Q)  (see  below),  afterward  became  conventional  signs 
which  were  applied  as  accidentals  to  all  the  notes  of  the 
scale.  See  accidental . n.,  1.  In  Italian  and  French  the 
same  note  is  called  si.  In  German  use  B denotes  B flat, 
while  B natural  is  represented  by  H , and  is  called  ha. 
(&)  In  chem.,  the  symbol  of  boron,  (c)  In  ornith., 
the  accessory  femorocaudal  muscle,  one  of  the 
chief  classificatory  muscles  of  the  leg.  A.  H. 
Garrod.  (d)  In  math.,  see  A,  2 (c).  (e)  In  ab- 
stract reasoning,  suppositions,  etc.,  the  second 
or  other  person  or  thing  mentioned : as,  if  A 
strike  B.  (/)  In  general,  the  second  in  any  se- 
ries : as,  Company  B [of  a regiment),  schedule 
B,  etc. ; in  the  form  b,  or  b,  the  second  column 
of  a page,  in  a book  printed  in  columns. — 4.  As 
an  abbreviation,  B.  stands  for — (a)  Bachelor 
(or  Middle  Latin  Baccalaureus),  in  B.  A.  or  A. 
B.,  B.  C.  £.,  B.  D.,  B.  L.,  B.  M.,  etc.  See  these 
abbreviations.  (6)  In  dates,  before,  as  in  B.  C. 
or  B.  c.,  and  born,  as  in  b.  1813.  (c)  In  a ship’s 
log-book,  in  the  form  b.,  blue  sky.  (d)  In  hy- 
drometric measurements,  Baume:  as,  8°  B.  See 
Baume’s  hydrometer,  under  hydrometer.  Also  Be. 
— B,  or  B flat,  an  English  humorous  euphemism  for  bug 
(Cimex  lect  ularius).— 3 Ccyicellatum,  in  music,  the  sharp : 
so  called  because  it  was  originally  indicated  by  crossing  or 
canceling  the  symbol  of  B quadratum.— B quadratum, 
in  music,  literally  square  B,  a modified  form  (t])  of  the 
black-letter  6 used  before  the  invention  of  accidentals 
to  denote  B natural  in  distinction  from  B flat : now  used 
as  the  natural.  See  accidental,  n.,  1. — B rotundum,  in 
music,  literally  round  B,  a modified  form  ft)  of  the  Roman 
letter  b first  used  to  denote  B fiat,  as  distinguished  from 
B quadratum : it  is  now  the  conventional  sign  of  the  flat. 
See  accidental,  n.,  l. — Not  to  know  B from  a bull’s 
foot,  or  a broomstick,  or  a battledore,  to  be  very  il- 
literate or  very  ignorant:  popular  alliterative  compari- 
sons, the  first  dating  from  the  Middle  English  period. 

ba1!,  v.  t.  [Perhaps  a humorous  imitation  of  a 
smack ; but  cf.  OP.  baer,  beer,  open  the  mouth, 
gape  (see  bay 4),  and  bass5,  kiss.]  To  kiss. 

Let  me  ba  thy  cheke. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  433. 


Like  a lamb  whose  dam  away  is  set 
He  treble  baas  for  help.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

baa  (ba),  n.  [<  baa,  v.]  The  cry  or  bleating  of 
a sheep  or  lamb. 

baag-nouk,  n.  A weapon  for  secret  attack  used 
among  the  Mahrattas  in  India,  consisting  of 
short,  sharp,  curving  steel  blades,  secured  to  a 
strap  or  plate  passing  across  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  so  arranged  as  not  to  wound  the 
user.  An  apparently  friendly  movement  of 
the  hand  inflicts  a terrible  wound. 

Baal  (ba'al),  n.  [LL.  Baal , Gr.  Baa\  Baal,  < 
Heb.  Ba'al,  orig.  ‘lord,’  or  1 owner/  applied  to 
any  deity,  then  to  a particular  deity;  pi. 
ba'alim. ] The  name  of  a Semitic  solar  deity 
worshiped,  especially  by  the  Phenicians  and 
their  descendants  the  Carthaginians,  with  much 
license  and  sensuality.  Baal  was  derived  from  the 
Babylonian  Bel,  a deity  of  a much  higher  type,  and  was 
merged  in  the  Tyrian  Melkarth.  In  its  original  generic 
sense  of  ‘ lord,'  the  name  was  applied  to  many  different 
divinities,  or,  with  qualifying  epithets,  to  the  same  divin- 
ity regarded  in  different  aspects  and  as  exercising  differ- 
ent functions.  Thus  in  Hos.  ii.  16  it  is  applied  to  Jehovah 
himself,  while  Baal-berith  (the  covenant-lord)  was  the  god 
of  the  Shechemites,  and  Baal-zebub  (the  fly-god)  the  idol  of 
the  Philistines  at  Ekron.  Baal-peor  (lord  of  the  opening) 
was  a god  of  Moab  and  Midian,  probably  the  same  as  Che- 
mosh.  The  word  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  He- 
brew, Phenician,  and  Carthaginian  names  of  persons  and 
places,  as  Jerubbaal,  IJasdrubal  (help  of  Baal),  Hannibal 
(grace  of  Baal),  Baal-Ilammon,  Baal-Thamar,  etc. 

Baalism  (ba'al-izm),  n.  [<  Baal  4*  -ism.]  The 
worship  of  Baal ; gross  idolatry  of  any  kind. 

His  seven  thousand  whose  knees  were  not  suppled  with 
the  Baalism  of  that  age.  Fuller. 

Baalist  (ha'al-ist),  re.  [<  Baal  + -ist.]  A wor- 
shiper of  Baal ; a Baalite. 

Baalite  (ha'al-It),  re.  [<  Baal  + -ite2.]  A wor- 
shiper of  Baal ; hence,  a worshiper  of  heathen 
gods  in  general;  an  idolater,  or  idolatrous 
worshiper. 

These  BaaXites  of  pelf.  Keats,  Isabel. 

Baanite  (ha'an-It),  re.  [<  Baanes  + -ite 2.]  A 
follower  of  Baanes,  a Paulician  of  the  eighth 
century. 

baar,  n.  See  bahar. 

bab1  (bab),  re.  [Sc.  and  E.  dial.,  = E.  bob1,  q. 
v.]  1.  A bunch;  tassel;  cockade.  [Scotch.] 

A cockit  hat  with  a bab  of  blue  ribbands  at  it.  Scott. 
2.  A bob,  as  used  in  fishing. 

Besides  these  eel-sets,  however,  the  Norfolk  Broadmen 
also  fish  for  eels  with  babs,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
sport  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  Bop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX.  258. 

bab1  (bab),  v.  i.  [E.  dial.,  = bob 1,  v.]  To  fish 
with  a bob.  See  bob L 

bab2  (bab),  re.  [E.  dial.,  = babe,  q.  v.]  A babe. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Bab3  (bab),  re.  [Ar.  Pers.  bab,  a gate  or  door; 
forming  part  of  many  eastern  place-names,  as 
Bab-el-mandeb.]  1.  The  title  assumed  by  the 
founder  of  Babism.- — 2.  ABabist;  an  adherent 
of  or  a believer  in  Babism. 

baba1  (ba'ba'),  re.  A child’s  variant  of  papa. 

baba2  (ba-ba'),  re.  [F.]  A light  kind  of  fruit- 
cake, of  Polish  origin. 
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Baba3  (ba/bii),  re.  [Turk,  and  Ar.  baba, 
father.  Cf.  baba.']  An  Oriental  title  of  respect 
applied  (a)  by  tributary  Arabs  to  the  Turks, 
(&)  to  the  ushers  of  the  seraglio,  and  (c)  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
babacoote,  re.  Same  as  babakoto. 
babakoto  (ba-bii-ko'to),  re.  [Also  babacoote. 
Malagasy.]  A name  of  the  indri  or  short- 
tailed woolly  lemur  of  Madagascar,  Indris  or 
Lichanotus  brevicaudatus. 
babber  (bab'er),  re.  [E.  dial.,  = bobber1.']  One 
who  fishes  with  a bob ; a bobber. 

Norfolk  babbers  frequently  catch  four  stone  weight  of 
eels  to  a boat  per  night,  especially  in  the  spawning- 
grounds.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX.  259. 

babbint,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bavin1 . 
babbitting  (bab'it-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  * bab- 
bitt, v.,  < Babbitt  (metal).']  1.  Tlie  operation  of 
lining  shells  or  bushings  for  a bearing  with 
Babbitt  metal ; hence,  commonly,  the  similar 
use  of  any  antifriction  alloy. — 2.  Babbitt  metal. 
— Babbitting  jig,  a tool  used  to  hold  bearing-boxes  in 
position  about  the  journals  of  shafts,  etc.,  while  any  box- 
lining metal,  as  the  Babbitt,  is  being  poured  in.— Bab- 
bitting ladle,  an  iron  ladle  used  to  pour  the  Babbitt 
metal  or  any  antifriction  alloy  upon  the  bearings  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Babbitt  metal.  See  metal. 
babblative  (bab'la-tiv),  a.  [Formerly  also  bab- 
lative;  < babble  + -ative.  Cf.  talkative.']  Given 
to  babbling. 

Argumentative,  babblative,  and  unpleasant  to  me. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude,  I.  119. 
babble  (bab'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  babbled,  ppr. 
babbling.  [<  ME.  babelen,  bablen  = D.  babbe- 
len  = LG.  babbelen  = Icel.  babbla  = Dan.  bable 
= G.  bappeln,  bappern,  babble  (cf.  F.  babiller, 
chatter) ; all  perhaps  imitative,  with  freq.  suf- 
fix -l,  from  the  redupl.  syllable  ba : see  ba2.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  utter  words  imperfectly  or  in- 
distinctly, as  children  do ; prattle ; jabber. 

I babbled  for  you,  as  babies  for  the  moon, 

Vague  brightness.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

2.  To  talk  idly,  irrationally,  or  thoughtlessly; 
chatter  or  prate  heedlessly  or  mischievously. 

A babbled  of  green  fields.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  3. 

The  people,  when  they  met,  . . . 

Began  to  scoff  and  jeer  and  babble  of  him. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  To  make  a continuous  murmuring  sound, 
as  a stream ; repeat  a sound,  frequently  and  in- 
distinctly. 

The  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  3. 

The  babbling  runnel  crispeth.  Tennyson,  Claribel. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  utter  incoherently  or  with 
meaningless  iteration ; repeat ; prate. 

These  [words]  he  used  to  babble  indifferently  in  all  com- 
panies. Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  utter  foolishly  or  thoughtlessly;  let  out 
by  babbling  or  prating:  as,  to  babble  a plot  or 
a secret. 

babble  (bab'l),  n.  [<  babble,  v.]  Inarticulate 
speech,  such  as  that  of  an  infant;  idle  talk; 
senseless  prattle ; murmur,  as  of  a stream. 

Making  merry  in  odd  tones,  and  a babble  of  outlandish 
words.  Hawthorne,  Old  Manse,  II. 

An  extraordinary  incessant  babble  of  rapid  prayer  from 
the  priests  in  the  stalls.  Lathrop , Spanish  Vistas,  p.  54. 
= Syn.  See  prattle,  n. 

babblement  (bab'l-ment),  n.  [<  babble  4- 
-ment.]  Idle  talk;  senseless  prate;  unmean- 
ing words. 

Deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babble- 
ments. Milton,  Education, 

babbler  (bab'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  babbles ; an 
idle  talker;  an  irrational  prater;  one  who  says 
things  heedlessly  or  mischievously. 

Cunn.  No  blabbing,  as  you  love  me. 

Sir  Greg.  None  of  our  blood 
Were  ever  babblers. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  iv.  1. 

Great  babblers,  or  talkers,  are  not  fit  for  trust. 

Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

2.  In  ornith.:  (a)  A name  of  various  old-world 
dentirostral  oscine  passerine  birds  more  or  less 
nearly  related  to  thrushes,  (b)  j>l.  The  family 
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Timaliida  or  subfamily  Timaliince  of  Turdidce, 
an  uncertain  group  of  generally  short-winged 
and  short-tailed  birds,  definable  by  no  common 
characters.  It  contains  a great  number  of  birds  not 
satisfactorily  located  elsewhere,  and  has  been  called  “the 
ornithological  waste-basket.” 

3.  In  hunting , a dog  that  yelps  or  gives  tongue 
too  much  when  in  the  field. 

After  a fox  has  been  found,  the  babbler  announces  the 
fact  for  the  next  ten  minutes,  and  repeats  his  refrain 
whenever  the  least  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  315. 
babbleryH,  n.  [<  babble  + -ry.  Cf.  F.  babil- 
lerie  (Cotgrave),  babble.]  Babbling;  chatter- 
ing; idle  talk.  Stubbcs. 
babblery2t,  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  babblerie,  bab- 
lerie,  appar.  for  babery  or  baublery.\  Some- 
thing worthless;  worthless  things  collectively. 
Nares. 

Other  toyes,  fantasies,  and  bnbleries , whereof  the  world 
is  ful,  are  suffered  to  be  printed.  Stuhbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses. 

babbling  (babTing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  babble, 
».]  Foolish  talk. 

Avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings.  1 Tim.  vi.  20. 

babblingly  (bab'ling-li),  adv.  In  a babbling 
manner ; with  babblement ; pratingly. 
babblishlyt  (bab'lish-li),  adv.  Babblingly. 
babbly  (bab'li),  a.  [<  babble  + - y. ] Full  of 
babble;  chattering. 

babby  (bab'i),  n.  [E.  dial.,  = baby,  q.  v.]  A 
baby.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

babe  (bab),  n.  [Also  prov.  bab;  < ME.  babe, 
babbe,  bab,  also  baban ; a word  taken  up  from 
6a2  of  infant  utterance.  Compare  6a2,  dad, 
daddy,  papa,  etc.,  also  babble,  etc.  The  Celtic 
words  (W.  Gael.  Ir.  Corn,  baban  = Manx 
baban,  bab,  a babe,  child)  arc  late,  and  are 
from  E.  Hence  the  dim.  baby.]  1.  An  in- 
fant; a young  child  of  either  sex. — 2f.  A 
child’s  doll. 

All  as  a poore  pedler  he  did  wend, 

Bearing  a trusse  of  tryilea  at  hys  backe, 

As  bells,  and  babes,  and  glasses,  in  hys  packe. 

Spenser , Shep.  Cal.,  May. 
Or  madly  think  a babe  of  clouts  were  he. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 
3.  One  who  is  like  a babe  in  any  respect ; a 
person  of  infantine  or  childish  character  or 
ability:  as,  he  is  a mere  babe  in  that  man’s 
hands — Babe  in  arms.  See  army.— Babe  in  Christ, 
a recent  convert  to  Christianity  (1  Cor.  iii.  1). 
babebood  (bab'hud),  m.  [<  babc-V  -hood.]  Same 
as  babyhood.  Udall. 

Babel  (ba'bel),  n.  [LL.  Babel,  < Heb.  Babel,  re- 
ferred in  Genesis  to  the  notion  of  ‘confusion’; 
but  perhaps  < Assyrian  bab-ilu,  lit.  gate  of  God, 
or  bdb-ili,  gate  of  the  gods,  < bab,  gate,  + ilu 
= Heb.  el,  God:  see  Elohim  and  Allah.]  1. 
The  Semitic  name  of  the  city  (Babylon)  where, 
according  to  Gen.  xi.,  the  construction  of  a tower 
that  would  reach  to  heaven  was  attempted,  and 
where  the  confusion  of  tongues  took  place.  See 
Babylonian.  Hence — 2.  A lofty  structure. — 
3.  Avisionary  scheme. — 4.  A scene  of  noise 
and  confusion,  as  a great  city  or  a riotous  as- 
semblage. 

’Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 

To  peep  at  such  a world — to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 

Coiuper,  The  Task,  iv.  90. 

5.  [cap.orl.c.]  A confused  mixture  of  sounds ; 
confusion;  disorder. 

That  babel  of  strange  heathen  languages. 

Hammond,  Sermons,  p.  508. 

Babel  quartz.  See  quartz. 

baberyt  (ba'ber-i),  n.  [<  ME.  babery,  earlier 
babeurie,  babeuwrie,  etc.,  appar.  corrupt  forms 
of  babwynrie,  baboonery  (see  baboonery)-,  but 
in  later  use  < babe  + -ery.]  1 . Grotesque  or- 
namentation in  art  or  architecture,  as  carved 
human  figures  or  other  decorations. 

Many  subtile  compassinges, 

As  babeuwryes  ami  pynaeles, 

Ymageries  and  tabernacles, 

I saugh.  Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1189. 
2.  Finery  to  please  a child ; any  trifling  toy  for 
children:  as,  “painted  babery,”  Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Arcadia,  x.  181. 

babiant,  babiont,  n.  [Also  baboyne,  etc.,  vari- 
ant forms  of  baboon,  q.  v.]  A baboon.  B. 
Jonson ; Massinger. 

babillard  (bab'i-lard),  n.  [F.,  < babiUer,  chat- 
ter: see  babble.]  The  chatterer:  a name  bor- 
rowed from  tbe  French  by  Eennie  for  the  lesser 
white-throat,  Sylvia  curruca  of  Europe,  lafau- 
vette  babillarde  of  Buffon.  [Rare.] 
babingtonite  (bab'ing-ton-it),  n.  [After  the 
mineralogist  William  Babington  (1756-1833).] 
A vitreous  dark-green  or  black  mineral  of  the 
pyroxene  group,  occurring  in  small  brilliant 
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triclinic  crystals  in  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore 
and  in  veins  of  quartz  and  feldspar.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  iron,  manganese,  and  calcium. 
Babington’ s-curse  (bab'ing-tonz-kers),  n.  The 
water- weed , Philotria  Canadensis:  so  called  in 
England  from  the  false  supposition  that  it  was 
introduced  there  by  the  botanist  Charles  Bab- 
ington (born  about  1808). 
babiont,  n.  See  babian. 

babir  (ba/ber),  n.  A Syrian  name  for  the  papy- 
rus. 

babirussa,  babiroussa  (bab-i-ro'sa),  n.  [Also 

formerly  babirusa,  barbirousa,  eta.  (XL.  babirus- 
sa), < Malay  bdbi,  hog,  + riisa,  deer.]  1.  The 
East  Indian  wild  hog  or  horned  hog.  The  upper 


East  Indian  Wild  Hog  {Babirussa  alfurus). 


canines  of  the  boar  are  sometimes  12  inches  in  length,  and 
nearly  reach  the  forehead ; the  lower  pair  partake  of  the 
same  unusual  development  and  direction,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent,  nor  do  they  pierce  the  lips.  The  tusks  of  the 
sow  are  much  smaller.  The  general  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal is  that  of  a hog,  but  the  legs  are  longer  and  the  pelage 
is  less  bristly.  The  babirussa  is  gregarious  and  herbivo- 
rous, like  the  rest  of  the  pig  tribe,  and  its  flesh  is  used  for 
food ; it  is  sometimes  domesticated. 

2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  setiferous  pachyderma- 
tous ungulate  quadrupeds,  of  tbe  order  Artiodac- 
tyla.  or  even-toed  ungulates,  and  family  Suidce, 
containing  only  tbe  babirussa. 

Also  spelled  babyrussa,  babyroussa. 
babisht  (ba'bish),  a.  [<  babe  + -ish1.]  Like  a 
babe;  babyish. 

If  he  be  bashful  and  will  soon  blush,  they  call  him  a 
babish  and  ill  brought  up  thing. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  i. 
babishlyt  (ba'bish-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
babe;  babyishly. 

babishnesst  (ba'bish-nes),  n.  Babyishness; 
childishness. 

Babism  (bab'ism),  n.  [<  Pers.  Bdbi,  Babism  (< 
bab,  a gate,  the  name  assumed  by  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  who  claimed  that  no  one  could  come 
to  know  God  except  through  him : see  Bab3), 
+ -ism.]  A religious,  political,  and  social  sys- 
tem founded  in  Persia  about  1843  by  Seyd  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  a native  of  Shiraz,  who  pretended 
to  be  descended  from  Mohammed.  It  is  a pan- 
theistic  offshoot  of  Mohammedanism,  tinctured  with  Gnos- 
tic, Buddhistic,  and  J ewish  ideas.  It  inculcates  a high  mo- 
rality ; discountenances  polygamy ; forbids  concubinage, 
asceticism,  and  mendicancy ; recognizes  the  equality  of 
the  sexes  ; and  encourages  the  practice  of  charity,  hospi- 
tality, and  abstinence  from  intoxicants  of  all  kinds. 
Babist  (bab'ist),  n.  [<  Pers.  Bdbi  (see  Babism) 
+ -■ ist .]  A believer  in  Babism. 
bablab  (bab'la),  n.  [See  babul.']  The  pod  of 
several  species  of  Acacia , especially  of  A.  scor - 
pioides , which  comes  from  the  East  and  from 
Senegal  under  the  name  of  neb-neb.  it  contains 
gallic  acid  and  tannin,  and  has  been  used  in  dyeing  cotton 
for  producing  various  shades  of  drab.  The  seeds  are  said 
to  contain  a red  coloring  matter,  and  to  be  used  in  India 
and  Egypt  for  dyeing  morocco.  Also  called  babool,  babul , 
and  babulah.  See  cut  under  acacia. 

bablativet,  a.  See  babblative. 
babied,  bable2t,  See  bauble 1,  bauble 2. 

Bable3  (ba'bla),  n.  A dialect  of  Spanish,  spo- 
ken in  Asturias.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  824. 
baboo,  n.  See  babu. 
babool,  n.  Same  as  bablah. 
baboon  (ba-bon'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  6a- 
boone,  baboune,  babound  (also  babion,  babian  (< 
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F.  babion),  and  bavian,  after  D.  baviaan,  LG. 
bavian,  > Dan.  bavian,  G.  pavian),  < ME.  babe- 
wyne,  babwyn,  babwen,  baboyne,  etc.,  < OF.  6a- 
buin,  baboin,  babouin,  babion,  mod.  F.  babouin 
= Sp.  Pg.  babuino  = It.  babbuino ; ML.  babe- 
wynus,  babervynus,  babuynus,  babouinus.  The 
OF.  forms  appear  to  be  the  oldest.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  unknown.  The  Ar.  maimun  is 
prob.  from  the  European  word.]  A quadruma- 
nous  animal  of  the  old  world,  of  the  subfamily 
Cynopithecinee,  and  especially  of  either  of  the 
genera  Cynoceplialus  (or  Paptio)  and  Mandrilla 
(or  Mormon).  Tlie  baboon  has  a large  prominent  muz- 
zle and  a low  facial  angle,  constituting  a physiognomy 
to  which  the  term  “dog-faced”  has  been  applied.  It 
has  cheek-pouches,  large  canine  teeth,  tail  usually  short 
(whence  the  term  “ pig-tailed  " applied  to  some),  and  large 
bare  ischial  callosities,  often  gayly  colored.  Its  fore  and 
hind  limbs  are  proportionate,  so  that  the  animal  can  go 
upon  all-fours  like  ordinary  quadrupeds,  or  sit  upright  like 
most  other  monkeys.  Baboons  are  generally  large,  heavy 
animals,  some  equaling  a mastiff  in  size  and  weight,  and 
are  among  the  most  sullen,  intractable,  ferocious,  and  filthy 
brutes  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong.  Most  of  them 
are  African,  and  they  are  usually  gregarious,  going  in  large 
troops,  and  feeding  on  fruits,  roots,  birds’  eggs,  insects, 
etc.  Among  those  which  have  special  names  are  the  anu- 
bis,  chacma,  mandrill,  drill,  etc.  Some  of  the  Quadru- 
mana  which  belong  technically  to  the  same  group  as  the 
baboons  do  not  usually  take  the  name,  as  the  black  ape 
of  Celebes,  Cynopithecus  niger,  and  the  Barbary  ape,  Inu- 
us  ecaudatus;  while  some  monkeys  of  other  groups  are 
occasionally  called  baboons. 

baboonery  (ba-bon'e-ri),  n. ; pi.  babooneries 
(-riz).  [<  baboon  + -cry.]  If.  Same  as  babery, 
1. — 2.  A collection  of  baboons.—  3.  Baboonish 
conduct  or  condition. 

baboonish  (ba-bon'ish),  a.  [<  baboon  + -ish1.] 
Like  a baboon ; characteristic  of  baboons. 

A series  of  baboonish  chuckles  and  grins. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX.  660. 

baboosh  (ba-bosh'),  n.  [Also  babouche,  after  F. 
babouche  (usually  pi.,  babouehes)  = Sp.  babucha 
(pi.  babuchas),  < Ar.  babush,  < Pers.  paposh,  a 
slipper,  < pa,  = E.  foot,  + posh,  covering;  cf. 
poshidan,  cover.]  A kind  of  slipper  without 
quarters  or  heel,  worn  in  Turkey  and  the  East. 

Babouvism  (ba-bo'vizm),  n.  [<  F.  babouvisme, 
< Babeuf  (Babceuf)  + -isme.]  The  communistic 
system  promulgated  by  the  French  socialist 
Fran§ois  Noel  Babeuf  during  the  revolution. 
Its  fundamental  principles  were  summed  up  in  the  sen- 
tence: “The  aim  of  society  is  the  happiness  of  all,  and 
happiness  consists  in  equality.”  By  “ equality  ” was  meant 
absolute  uniformity  in  dress,  food,  elementary  education, 
etc.  The  property  of  corporations  was  to  be  seized  at  once, 
and  that  of  individuals  at  their  death.  Officers  chosen  by 
the  people  were  to  have  unlimited  powers  to  divide  the 
product  of  the  industry  of  all,  according  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  each.  A great  conspiracy  was  organized 
by  Babeuf  and  his  followers  for  the  establishment  of  anew 
government  based  on  these  principles,  but  it  was  betrayed 
to  the  Directory  in  May,  1796,  and  Babeuf  was  executed 
in  May,  1797.  Also  Banouism. 

Babouvist  (ba-bo'vist),  n.  [<  F.  babouviste : see 
Babouvism.]  A follower  of  the  French  social- 
ist Babeuf,  or  an  adherent  of  Babouvism. 

babu  (ba'bo),  n.  [ Also  (as  E.)  baboo;  < Hind. 
babu,  a title  of  respect ; in  Canarese  it  means 
father.  Cf.  baba.]  A Hindu  title  of  address, 
equivalent  to  sir  or  Mr.,  given  to  gentlemen, 
clerks,  etc. : formerly  applied  in  some  parts  of 
Hindustan  to  certain  persons  of  distinction. 

“In  Bengal  and  elsewhere,  among  Anglo-Indians,  it  is  of- 
ten used  with  a slight  savor  of  disparagement,  as  charac- 
terizing a superficially  cultivated  but  too  often  effemi- 
nate Bengali ; and  from  the  extensive  employment  of  the 
class  to  which  the  term  was  applied  as  a title  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  clerks  in  English  offices,  the  word  has  come  often 
to  signify  ‘ a native  clerk  who  writes  English.’ ” Yule  and 
Burnell , Anglo-Ind.  Gloss. 

babuina  (bab-u-I'na),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  babui- 
nus:  see  baboon.]  A female  baboon. 

The  depravity  of  an  old  babuina , or  female  Bhunder 
baboon.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  398. 

babul  (ba-bol'),  n.  [Also  written  babool , babu- 
lah, repr.  Hind,  babul,  a species  of  Acacia.] 

★Same  as  bablah. 

baby  (ba'bi),  n.  and  a.  [Also  dial,  babby  ; early 
mod.  E.  also  babie,  < ME.  babee,  babi , dim.  of 
babe.]  I.  nr,  pi.  babies  (J3iz).  1.  An  infant  or 
young  child  of  either  sex ; a babe. 

I knew  them  all  as  babies,  and  now  they’re  elderly  men. 

Tennyson,  The  Grandmother. 

2f.  A doll. 

The  archduke  saw  that  Perkin  would  prove  a runagate  ; 
and  it  Avas  the  part  of  children  to  fall  out  about  babies. 

Bacon. 

These  [boxes]  are  to  have  Folding-Doors,  which  being 
open’d,  you  are  to  behold  a Baby  dress’d  out  in  some 
Fashion  which  has  flourish’d,  and  standing  upon  a Pedes- 
tal, where  the  Time  of  its  lteign  is  mark’d  down. 

Spectator,  No.  478. 

3f.  [Cf.  E.  pupil,  < L.  pupilla,  a girl,  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.]  The  minute  reflection  which  a 
person  sees  of  himself  in  the  pupil  of  another’s 
eye.  There  are  many  allusions  to  this  in  our  older  poets ; 
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hence  such  phrases  as  to  look  babies  in  one's  eyes , used  with 
regard  to  a lover. 

No  more  fool, 

To  look  gay  babies  in  your  eyes,  young  Roland, 

And  hang  about  your  pretty  neck. 

Fletcher , Woman’s  Prize,  v.  1. 

But  wee  cannot  so  passe  the  centre  of  the  Eye,  which 
wee  call  Pupilla,  quasi  Puppa,  the  babie  in  the  eye,  the 
Sight.  Purchas,  Microcos.  (1619),  p.  90. 

4.  One  who  is  like  a baby;  a childish  person. 

Though  he  be  grave  with  years,  he’s  a great  baby. 

Fletcher  ( and,  another ),  Elder  Brother,  iii.  5. 
Baby  act,  a colloquial  name  for  the  legal  defense  of  in- 
fancy. Hence— To  plead  the  baby  act.  (a)  To  plead 
that  a contract  is  void  because  made  during  one’s  minor- 
ity. (b)  To  attempt  to  excuse  excessive  or  feigned  igno- 
rance or  stupidity  on  the  ground  of  professed  inexperience. 
[Colloquial  in  both  uses.  ]— Bartholomew  baby,  a kind 
of  doll  sold  originally  at  Bartholomew  fair  in  London,  and 
celebrated  as  the  best  then  known. 

It  also  tells  farmers  what  manner  of  wife  they  shall 
choose ; not  one  trickt  up  with  ribbens  and  knots  like  a 
Bartholomew  baby.  Poor  Robin's  Almanac , 1695. 

II.  a.  1.  Babyish;  infantine;  pertaining  to 
an  infant. 

Ye  conscience-stricken  cravens,  rock  to  rest. 

Your  baby  hearts.  Shelley,  The  Cenex,  iv.  2. 

Moulded  thy  baby  thought.  Tennyson,  Eleanore, 

2.  Small,  or  comparatively  small:  as,  a baby 
engine.  [Colloq.] 

baby  (ba'bi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  babied,  ppr. 
babying.  [<  baby,  n.]  To  treat  like  a young 
child. 

At  best  it  babies  us  with  endless  toys, 

And  keeps  xxs  children  till  we  drop  to  dust. 

Young,  Eight  Thoughts,  vi.  621. 
baby-farm  (ba'bi-farm),  n.  A place  where  chil- 
dren are  received  and  cared  for. 
baby-farmer  (ba'bi-far,/mfer),  n.  One  who  re- 
ceives and  contracts  to  care  for  the  infants  of 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  may  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  bring  up  their  own  children, 
baby-farming  (ba'bi-far,,/mmg),  n.  The  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  a baby-farmer, 
babyhood  (ba'bi-hud),  n.  [<  baby  + -hood.'] 
The  state  of  being  a baby ; infancy, 
baby-house  (ba'bi-hous),  n.  A toy  house  for 
children’s  dolls. 

babyish  (ba'bi-ish),  a.  [<  baby  + -ish1.]  Like 
a baby ; childish. 

babyishness  (ba'bi-ish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  like  a baby;  extreme  childishness, 
babyism  (ba'bi-izm),  n.  [<  baby  + -ism.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  a baby ; babyhood.  Jeffrey. 
— 2.  A childish  mode  of  speech ; childishness. 

Babyisms  and  dear  diminutives. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

The  egotism,  the  babyism,  and  the  inconsistency  of  this 
transaction  have  no  parallel.  The  Century,  XXIV.  148. 

baby-jumper  (ba'bi-jum''/per),  n.  [<  baby  + 
jumper.]  A basket  or  sling  in  which  a small 
child  may  he  fastened,  having  an  adjustable 
elastic  cord  which  permits  a dancing  motion 
★when  the  child’s  feet  touch  the  floor. 
Babylonian  (bab-i-lo'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Babylon,  < Gr.  B afivlav  (the  city),  or  L.  Baby- 
lonia, < Gr.  BapvAavia  (the  province),  the  Gr. 
form  of  the  Semitic  name,  Heb.  Babel,  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  Bdbilu.  See  Babel.  The 
original  ‘Aecadian’  name  of  the  city  was 
written  Ka-dingir-ra.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Babylonia,  or  to  the  kingdom  itself.  Ruins 
of  the  city,  in  the  form  of  three  large  mounds,  exist  near 
Hillah  on  the  Euphrates,  about  64  miles  south  of  Bagdad. 
2.  Like  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  (=' 
Babylon) ; mixed ; confused. 

This  formal  error  [of  applying  the  word  “force”  to  all 
kinds  of  power,  living  or  dead]  has  become  a Pandora’s 
box,  whence  has  sprung  a Babylonian  confusion  of  tongues. 

Quoted  in  W.  R.  Grove’s  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  333. 
3f.  [From  a former  common  identification  by 
Protestants  of  the  “ scarlet  woman,”  “ Baby- 
lon the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abomi- 
nations ” (Rev.  xvii.  5),  with  the  Papacy.]  ( a ) 
Popish.  (b)  Scarlet. — Babylonian  art,  a subdivi- 
sion of  Mesopotamian  art;  the  later  development  of  Chal- 
dean art  as  practised  at  Babylon,  both  prior  to  the  Assyrian 
domination,  which  began  in  the  eleventh  century  B.  c.  and 
culminated  in  the  ninth  century,  and  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  under  Nabopolassar,  about 
600  B.  C.  The  architecture  of  Babylon,  like  that  of  As- 
syria, of  which  it  was  the  model,  employed  as  its  chief 
material  of  construction  the  sun-dried  brick,  and  held  in 
general  to  the  thick  walls  and  massive  forms  which  were 
imposed  by  this  friable  material.  Stone  was  much  more 
scarce  in  Babylonia  than  in  Assyria;  hence  Babylonian 
decoration  adhered  in  the  main  to  painting  on  a surface 
of  plaster  for  interiors,  and  to  brilliantly  enameled  tiles, 
often  forming  pictorial  subjects  of  great  size  and  variety, 
for  exteriors.  In  Babylonia,  contrary  to  Assyrian  prac- 
tice, the  temple,  rising  pyramidally  in  stages,  each  as- 
cended by  broad  flights  of  steps,  and  each  of  a distinct 
color,  was  the  most  important  development  of  architec- 
ture, the  royal  palace  being  subordinated  to  it.  The  scar- 
city of  stone  rendered  sculpture  scanty  ; but  the  gem-eut- 
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ter’s  art  produced  cylinders  or  seals  in  great  plenty  and  of 
much  merit,  and  pottery,  metal-work,  and  textile  fabrics 
attained  great  perfection.  See  Mesopotamian  art,  and  com- 
pare Chaldean  art  and  Assyrian  art , under  the  adjectives. 
—Babylonian  quartz.  Same  as  Babel  quartz  (which 
see,  under  quartz). — Babylonian  scale,  the  sexagesimal 
scale  of  numeration,  which  originated  in  Babylonia. 


Babylonian  Art.— Design  in  enameled  brickwork,  from  a palace-wall. 

(From  Clark-Reber’s  “History  of  Ancient  Art.”) 

II.  n.  l.  An  inhabitant  of  Babylonia ; a 
Chaldean. — 2.  An  astrologer:  so  used  from 
the  fact  that  the  Chaldeans  were  remarkable 
for  the  study  of  astrology. — 3f.  A Papist.  See 
I.,  3. 

Babylonic  (bab-i-lon'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Babylonicus, 

< Babylon  : see  Babylonian.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
Babylon,  or  made  there : as,  Babylonic  gar- 
ments, carpets,  or  hangings. — 2.  Tumultuous; 
disorderly.  Sir  J.  Harington. 

Babylonicalt  (bab-i-lon'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
Babylonic. 

Babylonish  (bab-i-16'nish),  a.  [<  Babylon  + 
-ish.]  1.  Belonging  to  or  made  at  Babylon. — 
2.  Babel-like;  confused. 

Words  which  were  a perfect  Babylonish  jargon  to  the 
bewildered  Van  Winkle.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  59. 
3f.  Popish.  See  Babylonian,  a.,  3. 

Babylonite  (bab'i-lon-it),  v.  [<  Babylon  + 
-ite*.]  The  arrow-shaped  Babylonish  charac- 
ter. See  arrow-headed  and  cuneiform. 
baby-pin  (ba'bi-pin),  n.  A safety-pin. 
babyrussa,  babyroussa,  n.  See  babirussa. 
babyship  (ba'bi-ship),  n.  [<  baby  -1-  -ship.] 
The  state  of  being  a baby ; babyhood, 
baby-walker  (ba'bi-w&//ker),  n.  A frame,  mov- 
ing on  casters,  in  which  a child  may  be  sup- 
ported while  learning  to  walk. 
bacH,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  back 1. 
bac2,  n.  See  back3. 

bacaba-palm  (ba-ka'ba-pam),  n.  [<  S.  Amer. 
bacaba  + E.  palm.]  A'  palm  of  northern  Bra- 
zil, Qinocarpus  distichus,  with  a tall  trunk  and 
widely  spreading  pinnate  leaves.  The  drupaceous 
fruits  are  used  by  the  natives  for  making  a pleasant  drink, 
and  the  kernels  furnish  an  oil  resembling  that  of  the  olive, 
baebakiri  (bak-ba-ke'ri),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A name  of  an  African  shrike,  Telephonus  guttu- 
ralis. 

baccalaurean  (bak-a-15/re-an),  a.  [<  ML;  bac- 
calaureus  : see  baccalaureate.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  befitting  a bachelor. 

That  quiet,  comfortable,  baccalaurian  habitation,  over 
against  the  entrance  into  Bishopsgate  Street. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  52. 

baccalaureate  (bak-a-la're-at),  n.  and  a.  [< 
ML.  NL.  baccalaureatus,  < baccalaureus,  a cor- 
ruption (simulating  L.  bacca,  berry,  and  laurus, 
laurel)  of  ML.  baccalarius,  a bachelor,  one 
who  has  attained  the  lowest  degree  in  a uni- 
versity: see  bachelor.]  I.  n.  1.  The  university 
degree  of  bachelor. — 2.  A baccalaureate  ser- 
mon (which  see,  below). 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  university  degree  of 

bachelor Baccalaureate  sermon,  a farewell  sermon 

delivered  in  some  American  colleges  to  a graduating  class. 

Baccanarist,  n.  See  Faccanarist. 
baccara,  baccarat  (bak-a-ra'),  n.  [F. ; origin 
unknown.]  A variety  of  vingt-et-un  played 
by  any  number  of  persons  from  3 to  11.  The 
' privilege  of  being  the  banker  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder 
and  the  amount  bid  is  placed  on  the  table.  The  players 
draw  for  positions,  since  the  banker  pays  those  nearest 
him  first,  right  and  left  alternately,  as  long  as  his  capital 
lasts.  Three  packs  of  cards  are  shuffled  together  and  the 
players  stake  on  the  right  or  left,  as  they  choose.  Banco 
is  a challenge  to  the  banker  to  play  for  his  entire  capital, 
and  takes  precedence  of  any  other  bets.  The  hanker 
gives  a card  to  the  player  nearest  him  on  his  right,  then 
one  on  his  left,  and  then  one  to  himself.  Ee  repeats  this 
and  then  all  three  examine  their  two  cards.  Court  cards 
and  tens  count  nothing,  all  others  at  their  pip  value,  and 
the  object  of  the  game  is  to  secure  cards  which  add  up 
nearest  to  8 or  9,  When  the  pip  value  ends  with  a cypher 
it  is  “ baccara,”  nothing.  Eight  made  with  two  cards  is 
better  than  9 made  with  three.  If  any  of  the  three  play- 
ers holds  a point  of  8 or  9 he  shows  it  immediately.  If 
the  banker  has  8 or  9 and  neither  adversary  holds  so  many, 
the  banker  wins  everything  on  the  table;  right  and  left. 
If  either  adversary  has  more  than  the  banker,  all  bets  on 
that  side  of  the  table  must  be  paid.  If  either  ties  the 
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banker,  all  bets  on  that  side  are  a stand-off.  If  either 
has  less  than  the  banker,  all  bets  on  that  side,  right  or 
left,  are  lost. 

baccaret,  interj.  See  backare. 
baccarinine  (ba-kar'i-nin),  n.  [<  Baccharis  + 
-ine2.]  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Baccharis 
cordifolia. 

baccate  (bak'at),  a.  [<  L.  baccatus,_bacatus,  set 
with  pearls,  lit.  berried,  < bacca,  bdea,  a berry, 
a pearl:  see  bay1.]  In  bot.:  (a)  Pulpy  and 
berry-like : applied  to  fruits.  See  berry l.  (b) 
Bearing  berries ; berried, 
baccatedt  (bak'a-ted),  a.  [<  baccate  + -ed2.] 
1.  Set  or  adorned  with  pearls.  Bailey. — 2. 
Having  many  berries.  Bailey. 

Baccha  (bak'ii),  n.  [NL. ; ef.  Gr.  flaicxv,  a kind 
of  pear.]  A genus  of  tetrachtetous  brachyce- 
rous  dipterous  insects,  of  the  family  Syrpliidce. 
bacchanal  (bak'a-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  baccha- 
nalis,  pertaining  to  Bacchus:  see  Bacchus.] 

1.  a.  1.  Characterized  by  intemperate  drink- 
ing; riotous;  noisy:  as,  “bacchanal  feasts,” 
Crowley,  Deliberate  Answer,  fol.  26  (1587). — 

2.  Relating  to  or  resembling  a bacchanal  or 
the  bacchanalia. 

II.  n.  1 . One  who  celebrated  the  bacchanalia ; 
a votary  of  Bacchus.  Hence  — 2.  One  who  in- 
dulges in  drunken  revels ; one  who  is  noisy  and 
riotous;  a drunkard:  as,  “each  bold  baccha- 
nal,” Byron,  Don  Juan,  iii.  86. 

Each  xvith  the  meiTy  wink  of  a pxvicticed  bacchanal. 

T.  Winthrop , Cecil  Dreeme,  x. 

3.  pi.  Same  as  bacchanalia. 

In  this  masquerade  of  mirth  and  love, 

Mistook  the  bliss  of  heaven  for  bacchanals  above. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  387. 

Also  bacchanalian. 

bacchanalia  (bak-a-na'lia),  n.  pi.  [L.  (OL. 
bacanalia),  neut.  pi.  of  biicchanalis,  pertaining 
to  Bacchus:  see  bacchanal.]  1.  [cap.]  In  Bom. 
antiq.,  a festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  These 
festivals  became  the  occasion  of  great  excesses, 
and  were  forbidden  by  the  senate  in  186  B.  c. 
— 2.  Any  festivities  characterized  by  jollity 
and  good-fellowship,  particularly  if  somewhat 
boisterous,  and  accompanied  by  much  wine- 
drinking. 

The  morning  after  the  bacchanalia  in  the  saloon  of  the 
palace.  L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  283. 

3.  Drunken  orgies ; riotous  disorders ; ruthless 
and  shameless  excesses ; unbounded  license. 

Plunging  without  restraint  or  shame  into  the  Baccha- 
nalia of  despotism,  the  king  [John]  continued  to  pillage, 
to  banish,  and  to  slay.  Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  110. 

bacchanalian  (bak-a-na'lian),  a.  and  n.  [< 
bacchanalia  + -an.]  Same  as  bacchanal.  [The 
more  common  form  of  the  adjective.] 

Ev’n  bacchanalian  madness  has  its  charms. 

Cowper , Progress  of  Error,  1.  56. 
Sculptures  of  the  bacchanalians.  Stukeley. 

bacchanalianism  (bak-a-na'lian-izm),  n.  [< 
bacchanalian  + -ism.]  The  practice  of  baccha- 
nalian rites ; drunken  revelry ; riotous  festivity, 
bacchanalianly  (bak-a-na'lian-li),  adv.  In  a 
bacchanalian  manner. 

bacchant  (bak'ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  bacchan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  bacchari,  celebrate  the  feast  of  Bacchus, 
< Bacchus,  Bacchus.  Cf.  bacchante.]  I.  a. 
Worshiping  Bacchus ; reveling. 

Over  his  shoulder  with  a bacchant  air 
Presented  the  o’erflowing  cup. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iii.  43. 

II.  7i.  1 . A priest,  priestess,  or  votary  of 
Bacchus;  a bacchanal. 

They  appear  in  a state  of  intoxication,  and  are  the  bac- 
chants in  a delirium.  Rees,  Cyc.,  under  Alme. 

2.  One  addicted  to  intemperance  or  riotous 
revelry. — 3.  A name  given  in  Germany,  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
to  wandering  scholars  who  traveled  from  one 
institution  of  learning  to  another.  These  bac- 
chants frequently  had  younger  students  under  their  pro- 
tection and  instruction,  who  waited  upon  them,  begged 
for  them,  etc. 

bacchante  (bak'ant,  ba-kant',  or  ba-kan  te),  n. ; 
pi.  bacchantes  (bak'antz;  usually,  as  if  L.,  ba- 
kan'tez).  [<  F.  bacchante  = Sp.  bacante  = Pg. 
bacchante  = It.  baccante , < L.  bacclian(t-)s  (acc. 
baccliantem ),  pi.  bacchantes , used,  as  a noun, 
only  in  fern,  (equiv.  to  Bacchw ),  prop.  ppr.  of 
bacchari , celebrate  the  feast  of  Bacchus.  In 
mod.  use  also  masc. : see  bacchan  t.  The  E.  form, 
prop,  bacchant , usually  follows  the  F.  spelling, 
and  often  the  F.  accent  (ba-kant').  The  pi. 
is  usually  in  the  L.  form,  whence  the  irreg. 
sing,  in  3 syllables  (ba-kan'te).]  1.  In  antiq., 
a priestess  of  Bacchus,  or  a woman  who  joined 
in  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  5 


bacchante 

a woman  inspired  with  the  baeehic  frenzy. 
See  mcenad. 

Guide  the  revel  of  frenzied  Bacchantes. 

Longfellow , Evangeline,  ii.  2. 


Bacchantes.—  Mythological  festival  of  Bacchus,  from  an  ancient 

sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 

2.  A woman  addicted  to  intemperance  or  riot- 
ous revelry;  a female  bacchanal, 
bacchantic  (ba-kan'tik),  a.  [<  bacchant  + -ic.) 
Of  or  resembling  a bacchant  or  bacchanal ; bac- 
chanalian ; riotous ; jovial. 

It  is  the  feeblest  hand  [of  music] ; and  yet  it  is  subject 
to  spurts  of  bacchantic  fervor. 

C.  1).  Warner,  Winter  on  the  Nile,  p.  103. 
I hardly  know  what  of  bacchantic  joyousness  I had  not 
attributed  to  them  [the  Italians]  on  their  holidays. 

II oivells,  Venetian  Life,  xviii. 

baccharict,  n.  A corrupt  form  of  Bacharach. 
Baccharis  (bak'a-ris),  n.  [XL.,  < L.  bacchar,  bet- 
ter spelled  baccdris,  baccar,  < Gr.  paKitaptg  (some- 
times spelled  flduxaptq,  as  if  related  to  E auxog, 
Bacchus),  an  unknown  plant  with  an  aromatic 

root  yielding 
an  oil:  said 
to  he  a Lydi- 
an word.]  A 
very  large  ge- 
nus of  plants 
belonging  to 
the  family 
Asteracese, 
somewhat 
nearly  allied 
to  Erigeron, 
hut  with  dioe- 
cious whitish 
or  yellowish 
flowers,  and 
the  leaves 
often  coated 
with  a resin- 
oussecretion. 

They  are  most- 
ly shrubs,  some- 
times small 
trees,  chiefly 
tropical  and 
South  Ameri- 
can. About  23 
species  occur 
in  the  United 
States.  In  the 
Andes  extensive  plateaus  are  covered  with  them.  Sudor- 
ific and  tonic  properties  are  ascribed  to  several  of  the  more 
resinous  species.  A decoction  from  the  groundsel-tree 
of  the_W_est  Indies  and  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America, 
B.  halimifolia , is  occasionally  used  as  a remedy  in  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  as  a demulcent. 

baccharoid  (bak'a-roid),  a.  [<  Baccharis  + 
-old.)  Resembling  in  some  respect  the  group 
of  composite  plants  of  which  the  genus  Bac- 
charis is  the  type. 

bacchiac  (ba-ki'ak),  a.  [<  Gr.  fio.Kxfa.Kfir,  also 
jjanxctaKic,  < /Ja/c^of,  (daicxeioc,  a bacchius:  see 
bacchius.)  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  bac- 
chji. 

Bacchic  (bak'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Bacchicus,  < Gr.  B™- 
XMtig,  < Bduxoc,  Bacchus:  see  Bacchus. ] 1.  Re- 
lating to  or  in  honor  of  Bacchus ; connected 
with  bacchanalian  rites  or  revelries.  [Often 
without  a capital.] 

The  bacchic  orgia  were  celebrated  on  the  tops  of  hills 
and  desolate  wild  places. 

Stukeley,  Pateograpliia  Sacra,  p.  39. 
2.  Jovial;  drunken;  mad  with  intoxication : as, 
a,  Bacchic  reveler. — 3.  [!.  «.]  Same  as  bacchiac. 
— Bacchic  amphora  or  vase,  in  archceol.,  a Greek  or 
Roman  amphora  or  vase  decorated  with  scenes  relating  to 
the  myths  or  the  festivals  of  Bacchus.  Also  called  Diony- 
siac  amphora  or  vase.  An  example  is  shown  in  the  cut  of 
a decorated  amphora,  under  amphora. 

Bacchicalt  (bak'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  Bacchic : 
as,  “■  bacchical  enthusiasm,”  J.  Spencer,  Vul- 
gar Prophecies,  p.  78. 

bacchius  (ba-kl'us),  n. ; pi.  bacchii  (-1).  [L. 

(sc .pes  = E.  foot),  < Gr.  Banxclo f (sc.  ttov f = L. 


Groundsel-tree  ( Baccharis  halimifolia). 
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pes),  a metrical  foot : so  named,  it  is  said,  from 
its  use  in  hymns  in  honor  of  Bacchus.]  In 
pros.,  a foot  composed  of  one  short  and  two 
long  syllables,  with  the  ictus  on  the  first  long, 
as  in  ava'ri,  above'board.  See  antibacchius 
and  hemiolic.  [Before  the  Alexandrine  period  Barrios 

meant  the  ’ItoviKos  (--worw ) (see  Ionic)  or  the 

XopLa^os  ^ (see  choriamb ).  Beginning  with  that 

period,  the  Ba/c^etos  was and  viropdicxet-os  ( ’aim - 

fidi cxeco?,  7raXt/A^d/cxeto9)  ^ . Hephaestion,  Quintilian, 

and  other  writers  invert  this,  and  make  the  Ba/c^cios  w , 

and  7raAtjii/3d/c^eto9  (etc.)  — — 

Bacchus  (bak'us),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  Bd/c^of,  an- 
other name  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  wine  ; also 
one  of  his  followers  or  priests.  Also  called 
“Itnc^of,  prob.  related  to  i axstv,  shout,  with  allu- 
sion to  the  noisy  manner  in  which  the  festival 
of  Dionysus  was  celebrated.]  Iu  classical  myth., 
a name  of  Diony- 
sus, the  son  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
Semele,  and  the 
god  of  wine,  per- 
sonifying both  its 
good  and  its  had 
qualities.  It  was  the 
current  name  of  this 
god  among  the  Bo- 
mans.  The  orgiastic 
worship  of  Bacchus 
was  especially  charac- 
teristic of  Bceotia, 
where  his  festivals 
were  celebrated  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Cithae- 
ron,  and  extended  to 
those  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Parnassus.  In  At- 
tica the  rural  and 
somewhat  savage  cult 
of  Bacchus  underwent 
a metamorphosis,  and 
reached  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  the  cho- 
ragic  literary  contests 
in  which  originated 
both  tragedy  and  com- 
edy, and  for  which  were 
written  most  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Greek 
literature.  Bacchus 
was  held  to  have  taught 

the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the  preparation  of  wine. 

In  early  art,  and  less  commonly  after  the  age  of  Phidias, 

Bacchus  is  represented  as  a bearded  man  of  full  age,  usu- 
ally completely  draped.  After  the  time  of  Praxiteles  he 
appears  almost  universally,  except  in  archaistic  examples, 
in  the  type  of  a beardless  youth,  of  graceful  and  rounded 
form,  often  entirely  undraped  or  very  lightly  draped. 

Among  his  usual  attributes  are  the  vine,  the  ivy,  the  thyr- 
sus, the  wine-cup,  and  the  panther.  See  Dionysia , mcenad, 
and  thiasus. 

baceiferous  (bak-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  baccifcr, 
bacifer,  < bacca,  bac'a,  berry  (cf.  baccate),  + 
ferre  = E.  tear1.]  Bearing  or  producing  ber- 
ries. 

bacciform  (bak'si-form),  a.  [<  L.  bacca,  bdca, 
a berry,  + forma,  shape.]  Shaped  like  a berry, 
baccivorous  (bak-siv'o-ras),  a.  [<  L.  bacca, 
baca,  berry,  + vorare,  eat,  devour.]  Eating  or 
subsisting  on  berries : as,  baccivorous  birds, 
bacet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  base,  in  various 
senses. 

Bacharach  (bak'a-rak),  n.  A brand  of  Rhine 
wine  made  at  Bacharach,  a small  town  in  Rhe- 
nish Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  23 
miles  south  of  Coblentz.  Formerly  also  backa- 
rach,  backrack,  backrag,  baccharic,  etc.  [Iu  the 
old  forms  generally  without  a capital.] 

I’m  for  no  tongues  but  dry’ll  ones,  such  as  will 

Give  a fine  relish  to  my  backrag. 

Jasper  Mayne,  City  Match. 

Good  baclcrack  ...  to  drink  down  in  healths  to  this 
day.  Fletcher,  Beggar’s  Bush,  v.  2. 

bachel  (bak'el),  n.  [See  bacile.)  A grain-mea- 
sure used  in  parts  of  Greece,  varying  in  capacity 
from  of  a bushel  to  li  bushels,  according  to 
the  locality.  Also  bacile. 

bachelert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bachelor.  _ 

bacheleriat,  n.  [ML.,  also  bacelleria,  etc.:  see  yet  admitted  to  the'' livery.—  6.  'A  local  name 
bachelery .]  In  old  records,  the  commonalty  or  in  the  United  States  of  a fish,  Bomoxis  annu- 
yeomanry,  in  contradistinction  to  the  baron-  laris , of  the  Mississippi  valley ; a crappie. 
aS®-  Sometimes  incorrectly  spelled  batchelor. 

bacneleryt,  n.  [ME.,  also  bachelerie,  baclielry,  Budge  bachelors.  See  budget.—  Knight  bachelor. 
-rie,  etc.,  < OF.  bachelerie  (ML.  bacheleria,  etc.),  see Blight. 

< bacheler:  see  bachelor  and  -»/.]  1.  The  bodv  bachelorhood  (bach'e-lpr-hud),  n.  [<  bachelor 


Bacchus  and  Eros  (Love).— Museo 
Nazionale,  Naples. 


bachelorism 

bacalar  = It.  baccalare  (also  Pr.  bachallier,  Sp. 
bachiller,  Pg.  bacharel,  It.  baccalliere,  from  F.), 
< ML.  baccalarius,  bacchalarius,  bacalarius, 
etc.,  the  holder  of  a small  farm,  a rustic,  a 
bachelor,  etc.,  connected  with  baccalaria,  a 
small  farm ; origin  undetermined.  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  at  first  a technical  law 
term,  and  may  be  explained  as  an  artificial 
translation  of  the  equiv.  OHG.  hagustalt,  the 
holder  of  a small  farm,  an  unmarried  man,  a 
soldier,  etc.,  from  hag,  hedge,  inclosure  (=  E. 
haw l),  + stalt,  connected  with  Goth,  staldan, 
AS.  stealdan,  possess,  own.  In  this  view,  ML. 
baccalarius,  bacalarius,  rests  on  L.  bacalia,  a 
kind  of  laurel  (used  in  hedges),  from  bdca, 
bacca,  a berry:  see  baccate,  bay 1.  In  later 
times  the  word  was  supposed  to  be  a com- 
pound of  bacca  + laurus,  laurel  (see  bacca- 
laureate), or  (as  spelled  bacularis)  a derivate 
of  baculum,  a staff.]  1.  Formerly,  a person 
in  the  first  or  probationary  stage  of  knight- 
hood ; a knight  not  powerful  enough  to  display 
his  banner  in  the  field,  and  who  therefore  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  another ; a knight  of  low 
rank.  See  knight  bachelor,  under  knight. 

I seke  after  a segge  [man]  that  I seigh  ons, 

A ful  bolde  bacheler  I knew  him  by  his  blasen. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi.  179. 
With  him  ther  was  his  sone,  a yong  Squyer, 

A lovyere,  and  a lusty  bacheler. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  79. 

“Community  of  the  bachelors  of  England,”  that  is,  no 
doubt,  the  body  of  knights — the  tenants  in  chivalry,  the 
landowners  below  the  rank  of  the  baronage. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 176. 

2.  In  universities  and  colleges : (a)  Before  the 
fifteenth  century,  a young  man  in  apprentice- 
ship for  the  degree  of  master  in  one  of  the 
higher  faculties,  that  is,  of  theology,  law,  or 
medicine,  (b)  In  modern  nse,  a person  who 
has  taken  the  first  degree  (baccalaureate)  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  or  in  divinity,  law, 
medicine,  etc.,  at  a college  or  university:  as, 
a bachelor  of  arts;  a bachelor  of  science.  See 
baccalaureate . Originally,  a bachelor  had  not  neces- 
sarily taken  any  degree  whatever ; but  after  the  fourteenth 
century  the  word,  without  ceasing  to  carry  this  significa- 
tion, was  also  applied  to  a determinant,  or  young  man  who 
had  taken  the  lowest  degree  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  This 
degree  seems  to  have  been  conferred  not  by  the  chancel- 
lor nor  by  the  faculty,  but  only  by  the  “nation.”  It  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  regular  diploma,  but  testimonial 
letters  were  furnished  if  desired.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
to  the  degree,  it  was  requisite  for  the  candidate  to  be  four- 
teen years  of  age,  to  have  followed  a three  years’  course  in 
logic  in  the  university,  and  also  to  sustain  a disputation, 
called  the  determinance.  There  were  in  the  middle  ages 
three  orders  of  bachelors  of  theology.  The  lower  order 
consisted  of  the  ordinary  biblics  and  cursors , the  duty  of 
the  former  being  to  read  and  expound  the  Bible  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  give  one  course 
of  lectures  upon  a book  of  the  Old  and  another  upon  a 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  which  books  they  chose  at 
pleasure.  Bachelors  of  the  second  order  of  theology  were 
called  sententiary  bachelor's,  because  they  publicly  read 
and  expounded  the  Book  of  the  Sentences  of  Peter  the 
Lombard.  It  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century  that  any  bachelor  was  permitted  to  lecture  on  the 
Sentences.  According  to  the  law,  the  lectures  of  the  sen- 
tentiary bachelors  had  to  include  the  reading  of  the  text  of 
the  author,  and  the  explanation  of  it  phrase  by  phrase ; 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  trench  upon  questions  of  logic 
and  metaphysics.  They  also  made  certain  acts  called 
principia.  See  principium.  As  soon  as  the  sententiary 
had  completely  finished  the  exposition  of  the  Sentences, 
he  became  a formed  bachelor  ( baccalarius  fonnatus),  and 
had  still  to  continue  bis  theological  studies  for  three  years 
longer  before  he  could  be  licensed  to  preach  and  to  teach 
as  a master. 

3.  A man  of  any  age  wlio  has  not  "been  married. 

It  was  my  turquoise  : I had  it  of  Leah  when  I was  a 

bachelor : I would  not  have  given  it  for  a wilderness  of 
monkeys.  Sliak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 

4f.  A woman  who  has  not  been  married. 

He  would  keep  you 

A bachelor  still,  by  keeping  of  your  portion  ; 

And  keep  you  not  alone  without  a husband, 

But  in  a sickness.  B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  ii.  1. 

5.  In  London  livery  companies,  a person  not 


of  young  knights,  or  bachelors. 

And  of  his  retenue  the  bachelrye. 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  214. 

2.  Knightly  character;  prowess. 

This  Phebus  that  was  flour  of  bacMlrie. 

Chaucer,  Manciple’s  Tale,  1.  21. 

bachelor  (hach'e-lor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bachelorism  (bach'e-lor-izm),  n.  [<  bachelor 
bacheler,  batcheler,  batchelor,  -ar,  -our,  batchler,  + -ism.)  1.  The  state  of  being  a bachelor; 
etc.;  < ME.  bacheler,  bachiler,  bachler,  etc.,  < bachelorhood. — 2.  A trait  or  habit  peculiar  to 
OF.  bacheler,  later  bachelier,  F.  bachelier  = Pr.  a bachelor. 


hood.)  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
bachelor  or  unmarried  man. 

I can  fancy  nothing  more  cruel  after  a long  easy  life  of 
bachelorhood  than  to  have  to  sit  day  after  day  with  a dull 
handsome  woman  opposite.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  II.  ii. 

Keeping  in  bachelorhood  those  least  likely  to  be  long- 
lived.  II.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  95. 


bachelor's-buttons 

bachelor’s-buttons  (bach'e-lorz-but'nz),  n.  pi. 
[Said  to  be  so  named  because  country  youths 
used  to  carry  the  flower  in  their  pockets  to 
divine  their  success  with  their  sweethearts.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  several  plants,  as  the 
double-flowered  variety  of  Lychnis  dioica  (the 
red  campion),  Centaurea  nigra,  and  C.  Cyanus, 
but  chiefly  the  double-flowered  varieties  of 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius  (white  bachelor’s-but- 
tons) and  Ranunculus  acris  (yellow  bachelor’s- 
buttons).  The  name  la  also  given  to  the  ragged-robin 
(.Lychnis  Flos-cuculi ),  to  the  globe-amaranth  ( Gomphrena 
globosa),  to  the  Scabiosa  Succisa,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  Polygala  lutea  and  to  other  plants. 

2.  A name  for  the  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nux- 
vomica,  formerly  used  for  poisoning  rats.  Dun- 
glison. 

bachelorship  (bach'e-lor-Ship),  n.  [<  bachelor 
+ -ship.']  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
bachelor  in  any  sense ; the  rank  or  degree  of  a 
bachelor ; the  unmarried  state  of  a man. 
bachle1,  n.  See  bauchle i. 
bachle2t,  V.  t.  An  obsolete  Scotch  form  of  baffle. 
bacile  (ba-che'le),  n. ; pi.  baeili  (-le).  [It.,  < 

ML.  bacile,  baccile,  bachile,  a basin,  a dry  mea- 
sure ; ef.  bacinus,  baccinus,  bacckinus,  bachinus, 
a basin,  a dry  measure:  see  basin.]  1.  In 
ceram.,  a basin  or  deep  dish:  in  use  in  English 
for  an  ornamental  vessel  of  Italian  make  and 
of  that  shape,  especially  for  a vessel  of  enam- 
eled and  lusterea  pottery. — 2.  In  metrology, 
same  as  bached,. 

bacillar  (bas'i-lar),  a.  [<  L.  bacillum  or  NL.  ba- 
cillus,  q.  v.,  + -iir.]  1.  Belonging  or  pertaining 
to  the  genus  Bacillus. — 2.  Resembling  in  form 
a short  rod  or  bacillus;  bacilliform.  As  applied 
to  the  valves  of  diatoms,  it  indicates  that  their  greatest 
dimension  is  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  juncture 
of  the  two  valves ; that  is,  they  are  longer  than  broad,  and 
therefore  rod-like.  See  cut  under  bacillus. 

Bacillaria  (bas-i-la/ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < bacillus  + 
-aria.]  A genus  of  microscopic  algal,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  BacillariCce.  They  consist  of  slen- 
der  rectangular  segments,  arranged  in  tabular  or  oblique 
series.  The  compound  segments  of  frustules  are  inces- 
santly slipping  backward  and  forward  over  each  other. 
They  are  frequent  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 

Bacillariaces  (bas-i-la-ri-a/se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Bacillaria  + -acece.]  Same'  as  Diatomacece. 
bacillary  (bas'i-la-ri),  a.  [<  bacillus  + -ary.] 

1 .  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  bacilli ; char- 
acterized by  the  presence  or  agency  of  bacilli. 

— 2.  Having  the  form  of  small  rods Bacillary 

layer,  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina.  See  retina. 
bacilli,  n.  Plural  of  bacillus. 
bacillian  (ba-sil'i-an),  a.  [<  bacillus  + -ian.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a bacillus: 
as,  “bacillian  parasites,”  B.  W.  Richardson. 
bacillicide  (ba-sil'i-sld),  n.  [<  NL.  bacillus  + 
L.  -cula,  < ccedere,  kill.]  A substance  em- 
ployed to  kill  bacilli  or  infectious  germs;  a 
germicide. 

A copabination  of  lime  with  chlorine,  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  the  bacillicides,  is  very  generally  employed. 

Disinfectants,  p.  19. 

bacillicidic  (ba-sil-i-sid'ik),  a.  [<  bacillicide  + 
-ic.]  Destructive  to  bacilli, 
bacilliculture  (ba-sil'i-kul-tur),  n.  [<  NL.  ba- 
cillus + L.  cultura,  culture.]  The  cultivation 
of  bacteria  in  vegetable  or  animal  infusions  or 
otherwise,  for  purposes  of  investigation, 
bacilliform  (ba-sil'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  bacillus 
+ L.  forma,  form.]  Of  the  form  of  a small 
*rod ; rod-shaped;  bacillar  in  form, 
bacillus  (ba-sil'us),  n. ; pi.  bacilli  (-1).  [NL., 
a particular  use  of  LL.  bacillus,  L.  bacillum,  a 
little  rod  or  stall,  dim.  of  L.  baculus,  baculum, 
a stick,  staff;  cf.  Gr.  fian-pov,  a staff,  perhaps 
akin  to  fiatvnv,  go,  = 

L.  venire  = E.  come.] 

1.  In  anat.,  a little 
rod  or  rod-like  body, 
as  one  of  the  rods 
of  the  retina.  — 2. 

An  individual  of  the 
genus  Bacillus.  — 3. 

[cap.]  A genus  of 
motile,  flagellate, 
microscopic  vege- 
table organisms, 
consisting  of  cy- 
lindrical cells  of 
varying  length,  be- 
longing to  the  family 
Bacteriacese.  The 
genus  has  recently  been 
restricted  by  Migula  as 
just  defined.  In  many  of 
the  motile  species,  how- 
ever, the  flagella  have  not 
yet  been  demonstrated. 


Bacillus  species,  showing  fla- 
gella (Com.) : a,  peritrichic;  b, 
lophotrichic;  c,  monotrichic. 
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The  species  are  numerous,  widely  distributed,  and  of 
great  economic  importance.  Some  are  active  agents  in 
the  production  of  chemical  change  in  organic  substances ; 
others  are  the  cause  of  various  diseases.  B.  subtilis  is  a 
common  and  widely  distributed  non-pathogenic  form. 
B.  Salmoni  i3  the  cause  of  hog-cholera,  B.  typhosus  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  B.  avium  of  epizootic  amopg  chickens, 
pigeons,  and  other  fowls.  See  Bacterium  and  Schizomy- 
cetes. 

4.  [cap.]  In  entom.,  a genus  of  orthopterous 
gressorial  insects,  of  the  family  Pliasmidce  ; the 
walking-sticks. — 5f.  Medicine  made  up  into  a 
long  round  figure  like  a stick.  Kersey  (1708). 
bacint,  U.  An  obsolete  form  of  basin. 
bacinett,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  basinet. 
bacino  (ba-cke'no),  n. ; pi.  bacini  (-ne).  [It.,  a 

basin : see  basin.]  In  ceram.,  one  of  the  dishes 
of  richly  colored  pottery  which  are  found  bnilt 
into  the  walls  of  certain  medieval  buildings  in 
Italy,  especially  at  Pesaro,  Pisa,  Rome,  and 
★ Bologna. 

back1  (bak),  n.  [<  ME.  bah,  < AS.  bcec  — OS. 
bak  = OPries.  bek  = MD.  bak  (D.  bak-  in 
comp.)  = LG.  bak  (also  in  comp.,  bak-,  > G. 
back-  in  comp.,  also  separately,  back,  fore- 
castle) = Icel.  Sw.  bak  = Dan.  bag,  back. 
Cf.  AS.  lirycg,  back,  E.  ridge.]  1.  The  whole 
hinder  part  of  the  human  body,  opposite  the 
front  and  between  the  sides,  or  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  of  most  animals;  technically, 
the  spinal,  dorsal,  or  tergal  portion,  surface, 
or  aspect  of  the  trunk,  extending  from  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  between  the  shoulders  to  the 
buttocks,  hams,  or  bifurcation  of  the  body  at 
the  legs;  the  tergum;  the  dorsum;  the  notro- 
um. — 2.  The  corresponding  or  related  portion 
of  any  part  or  organ  of  the  body ; the  posterior 
aspect  of  a thing ; the  part  opposite  to  or  fur- 
thest from  the  front,  or  in  any  way  correlated 
with  the  back  of  the  trunk : as,  the  back  of  the 
head,  neck,  arm,  leg;  the  back  of  the  hand; 
the  back  Of  the  mouth. — 3.  Anything  resem- 
bling the  back  in  position,  (a)  As  being  behind 
or  furthest  from  the  face  or  front,  like  the  hack  in  man : 
as,  the  back  of  a house. 

Trees  set  upon  the  backs  of  chimneys  do  ripen  fruits 
sooner.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist. 

( b ) As  being  behind,  or  in  the  furthest  distance,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  spectator,  speaker,  scene  of  action,  etc. : as, 
the  back  of  an  island  ; the  back  of  a wood ; the  back  of  a 
village,  (c)  As  being  the  part  which  comes  behind  in  the 
ordinary  movements  of  a thing,  or  when  it  is  used : as, 
the  back  of  a knife,  saw,  etc.  ( d ) As  forming  the  upper, 
and  especially  the  outer  and  upper,  portion  of  a thing, 
like  the  back  of  one  of  the  lower  animals:  as,  the  back  of 
a hand-rail ; the  back  of  a rafter.  ( c ) The  ridge  of  a hill. 

The  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave. 

Milton , P.  L.,  vii.  286. 

O’er  the  long  backs  of  the  hushless  downs. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
(/)  As  being  that  which  supports  the  ribs : as,  the  back  of 
a ship  (namely,  the  keel  and  keelson).  See  broken-backed, 
(g)  The  upright  hind  part  of  a chair,  serving  as  a support 
for  the  back.  ( h ) In  bot..,  the  outer  side  of  an  organ,  or 
the  side  turned  away  from  the  axis  : as,  the  back  of  a leaf 
or  of  a carpel. 

4.  By  synecdoche,  the  whole  body,  with  refer- 
ence to  clothing,  because  the  hack  is  usually 
most  fully  covered:  as,  he  has  not  clothes  to 
his  back. 

I bought  you  a dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 

5f.  Clothing ; a garment  to  cover  the  hack. 

And  owre  baklces  that  moth-eaten  be. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  362. 
6.  pi.  In  the  leather  trade , the  thickest  and 
best-tanned  hides. — 7f.  The  address  of  a let- 
ter, formerly  written  on  the  hack  of  the  letter 
itself.  Scott. — 8f.  A reserve  or  secondary  re- 
source. 

This  project 

Should  have  a back,  or  second,  that  might  hold, 

If  this  should  blast  in  proof.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

9.  In  ship-building , a timber  bolted  on  the 
after  end  of  the  rudder,  to  complete  its  form. 
— 10.  In  metal-mining , the  portion  of  the  lode 
which  lies  between  any  level  or  stope  and  the 
one  next  above  it,  or  the  surface.  Generally, 
the  backs  are  the  nnstoped  portions  of  the  lode, 
as  far  as  laid  open,  and  ready  to  be  mined  or 
stoped. — 1 1 . In  coal-mining : (a)  Same  as  face, 
(b)  The  inner  end  of  a heading  where  work  is 
going  on. — 12.  In  foot-ball,  a position  behind 
the  line  of  rushers,  or  a player  in  this  position : 
called  quarter-back,  half-back,  three-quarter s- 
back,  or  full-back,  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  rushers.— Back  and  beHy.  (a)  Before  and 
behind  ; all  over  : as,  to  beat  a person  back  and  belly.  ( b ) 
With  clothes  and  food : as,  to  keep  a person  back  and  belly 
(to  keep  him  in  clothes  and  food).  [Vulgar.]  — Back  and 
breast,  the  usual  term  in  the  seventeenth  century  for 
the  body-armor  of  the  period.  It  consisted  of  a solid 
breastplate  in  one  piece,  generally  considered  bullet- 
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proof,  and  a lighter  backpiece,  the  two  secured  together 
under  the  arms,  usually  by  straps  aud  buckles. 

Armed  with  back  and  breast,  head  piece  and  bracelets. 

Scott,  Legend  of  Montrose. 
Back  and  edget,  wholly ; completely. 

They  have  engaged  themselves  ours  back  and  edge. 

Lady  Alimony , iii. 

Back  of  a book,  that  part  of  the  cover  to  which  the  two 
sides  are  attached  and  on  which  the  title  is  usually  printed. 

— Back  Of  a bow,  ill  archery,  the  exterior  side  of  a bow, 
which  is  convex  when  the  bow  is  bent.  In  modern  Euro- 
pean bows  this  part  is  flat,  See  belly,  8 G).— Back  of  a 
hand-rail,  the  upper  surface : the  under  side  is  the  breast. 
—Back  of  a hip-rafter,  the  upper  edge  of  the  rafter 
shaped  to  the  angle  which  the  adjoining  sides  make  with 
each  other.  See  cut  under  hip. — Back  of  an  arch  or 
vault,  the  extrados,  or  outer  curve  or  face.  See  first 
cut  under  arch.— Back  of  a roof-rafter,  its  upper  sur- 
face.— Back  Of  a slate,  in  roofing,  the  upper  or  weather 
side.— Back  of  a window,  the  wainscoting  below  the 
sash-frame,  extending  to  the  floor.— Backs  and  cutters, 
a miners’  name  for  jointed  rock-structures,  the  backs  run- 
ning in  lines  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  strike  o#f  the 
strata,  and  forming  the  “back”  of  the  quarry,  an*d  the 
cutters  crossing  them  at  right  angles.— Behind  one’s 
back,  in  secret,  or  when  one  is  absent. 

I confess,  Mr.  Surface,  I cannot  bear  to  hear  people  at- 
tacked behind  their  backs ; and  when  ugly  circumstances 
come  out  against  our  acquaintance,  I own  I always  love 
to  think  the  best.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 
Lazy-back,  a high  back-bar  in  a carriage-seat.  It  is  some- 
times made  so  as  to  be  removable  at  will.  E.  H.  Knight. 

— Mitered  back,  in  bookbinding,  a back  having  lines, 
usually  in  gold,  connected  and  mitered  in  square  panels 
by  means  of  cross-lines  between  the  bands. — Run-up 
back,  in  bookbinding,  a back  having  two  lines,  usually  in 
gold,  on  its  outer  edges,  running  off  at  top  and  bottom. 
Distinguished  from  the  mitered  back  (which  see). — Small 
of  the  back,  the  loins ; the  reins.—  The  back  of  beyond. 
See  beyond—  To  be  on  another’s  back,  to  be  severe  on 
one  for  any  fault  or  foolish  act ; chide  ; ridicule.  [Colloq.] 
— To  be  on  one’s  (own)  back,  to  be  at  the  end  of  one’s 
resources;  be  aground.  [Colloq.] — To  bow  down  the 
back,  to  submit  to  oppression.  Horn.  xi.  10. — To  break 
the  back.  See  brcajc. — To  cast  behind  the  back,  in 
Scrip. : (a)  To  forget  and  forgive.  Is.  xxxviii.  17.  ( b ) To 
treat  with  contempt.  Ezek.  xxiii.  35;  Nell.  ix.  26. — To 
get  one’s  back  up,  to  resist ; be  obstinate.  See  to  put 
one’s  back  up,  below.  [Colloq.] — To  give  a back,  to  bend 
the  back  and  keep  it  firm  so  as  to  allow  another  to  leap 
over  one  by  placing  his  hands  upon  the  back,  or  to  mount 
up  to  anything.  [Colloq.]— To  make  a back.  Same  as 
to  give  a back.— To  put  or  get  one’s  back  up,  to  show 
antipathy  or  aversion;  resist;  be  angry  or  indignant:  a 
metaphor  probably  taken  from  the  habits  of  frightened  or 
angry  cats.  [Colloq.]  — To  see  the  back  of,  to  get  rid  of. 

★ — To  turn  the  back  on  one,  to  forsake  or  neglect  him. 
back1  (bak),  a.  [<  back1,  n.,  and  back1,  adv.,  the 
attributive  use  of  the  noun,  as  in  backbone, 
mingling  with  that  of  the  adv.,  as  in  back  yard, 
the  yard  which  is  back,  back  spring,  a spring 
backward,  etc.  As  with  fore,  hind,  after,  etc., 
there  is  no  definite  dividing  line  between  the 
separate  adj.  use  and  the  use  in  composition.] 

1.  Lying  or  being  behind;  opposite  to  the  front; 
hinder;  rear:  as,  the  back  part  of  anything;  a 
back  door  or  window ; back  stairs ; the  back  side 
of  a field. 

I will  take  away  mine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  see  my  hack 
parts  : but  my  face  shall  not  he  seen.  Ex.  xxxiii.  23. 

Hence  — 2.  Away  from  the  front  position  or 
rank;  remote  in  place  or  condition;  far  in  the 
rear,  literally  or  figuratively : as,  the  back  set- 
tlements of  a country. 

In  December  ave  had  two  insurrections  of  the  hack  in- 
habitants of  our  province.  Franklin , Autobiog.,  p.  315. 

3.  In  a backward  direction;  returning  in  the 
direction  whence  it  came:  as,  a back  stroke; 
back  water.  [In  this  sense  properly  with  a 
hyphen.] — 4.  Inarrear;  overdue : as,  back  pay 
or  rents. — Back  action.  See  action. — Back  cylinder- 
head,  that  head  of  a cylinder  through  which  the  piston- 
rod  passes  in  locomotives : the  opposite  head  in  stationary 
★engines. 

back1  (bak),  adv.  [By  apheresis  for  aback,  < 
ME.  abak,  < AS.  on  bwc:  see  aback  and  back1, 
n.]  1.  To  or  toward  the  rear;  backward;  in 

the  reverse  direction:  as,  to  step  or  shrink 
back;  the  tide  flowed  back. 

All  shrank  back  aghast,  and  left  the  denouncer  of  woe 
standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  hall. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  23. 

2.  Prom  forward  motion  or  progress ; from  ad- 
vancing or  advancement ; in  a state  of  restraint, 
hindrance,  or  retardation : with  such  verbs  as 
keep  and  hold : as,  he  was  held  back  with  diffi- 
culty ; the  police  kept  back  the  crowd. 

The  Lord  hath  kept  thee  hack  from  honour. 

Num.  xxiv.  11. 

3.  To  or  toward  one’s  (its  or  their)  original 
starting-point,  place,  or  condition:  as,  to  go 
back  to  the  city,  to  one’s  old  occupation,  to 
one’s  former  belief. 

T must  bear  answer  hack 

How  you  excuse  my  brother.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3. 

Each  successive  wave  rushes  forward,  breaks,  and  rolls 
back.  Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

4.  Prom  a present,  usual,  or  natural  position ; 
in  a direction  opposite  to  some  other,  expressed 
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or  understood;  backward:  as,  to  bend  back 
one’s  finger ; to  force  back  the  bolt  of  a door. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  . . . came  and  rolled  back  the 
stone  from  the  door.  Mat.  xxviii.  2. 

5.  To  or  toward  times  or  things  past;  back- 
ward in  time : as,  to  look  back  on  former  ages. 

Oh,  that  constant  Time 
Would  but  go  back  a week  ! 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Love’s  Cure,  v.  3. 
Volumes  of  this  form  dated  back  two  hundred  years  or 
more.  Hawthorne , Old  Manse. 

The  existence  of  this  language  [Singhalese]  has  been  taken 
back  at  least  two  thousand  years  by  the  inscriptions  found 
by  Goldschmidt  of  the  Archaeological  Survey. 

R.  N.  Oust,  Mod.  Lang.  E.  Indies,  p.  62. 

6.  From  the  proper  destination  or  purpose: 
as,  to  keep  back  despatches. 

A certain  man  named  Ananias,  with  Sapphira  his  wife, 
sold  a possession,  and  kept  back  part  of  the  price. 

Acts  v.  1,  2. 

7.  Away  from  an  undertaking,  engagement,  or 
promise. 

I’ve  been  surprised  in  an  unguarded  hour, 

But  must  not  now  go  back.  Addison. 

8.  In  a position  of  retirement  or  withdrawal ; 
off;  aloof:  absolutely  or  with  from:  as,  the 
house  stands  a little  back  from  the  road. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 

Longfellow , Old  Clock. 

9.  Behind  in  position,  literally  or  figuratively, 
or  as  regards  progress  made:  absolutely  or 
with  of : as,  the  hills  back  of  the  town;  the  feel- 
ing back  of  his  words;  a few  pages  back. — 

10.  Past  in  time;  ago;  since:  as.  a little  back. 
[Colloq.] 

This  precaution,  still  more  salutary  than  offensive,  has 
for  some  years  back  been  omitted. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  106. 

11.  Again;  in  return:  as,  to  answer  back;  to 
pay  back  a loan. 

“Ruth  — daughter  Ruth  ! ” the  outlaw  shrieks, 

But  no  sound  comes  back — he  is  standing  alone. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 
To  and  backt,  forward  and  backward  ; to  and  fro. 

This  common  body, 

Like  to  a vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 

Goes  to  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  4. 
★To  beat,  draw,  fall,  hang,  etc.,  back.  See  the  verbs. 
back1  (bak),  v.  [In  senses  I.,  1-8,  < back1,  n. ; 
in  senses  I.,  9-11,  and  II.,  < back1,  adv .]  I. 

trans.  1 . To  furnish  with  a back  or  backing ; 
strengthen  or  support  at  the  back : as,  to  back 
a book ; to  back  an  electrotype-plate ; to  back 
the  armor-plates  of  a war-vessel  with  teak. — 
2f.  To  cover  the  back  of ; clothe. 

To  breke  beggeris  bred  and  bakken  hem  with  clothis. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  185. 
3.  To  support  or  aid,  as  with  practical  assist- 
ance, money,  authority,  influence,  etc. ; second 
or  strengthen:  reinforce:  often  with  up:  as, 
in  his  efforts  he  was  backed  by  many  influen- 
tial men ; he  backed  up  his  argument  with  a bet. 
Success  still  follows  him  and  backs  his  crimes. 

Addison. 

The  men  of  the  northern  Danelaw  found  themselves 
backed,  not  only  by  their  brethren  from  Ireland,  but  by 
the  mass  of  states  around  them. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng. , p.  243. 
Hence  — 4.  In  sporting,  to  recognize  and  sup- 
port by  standing  or  dropping:  said  of  dogs 
which  follow  the  lead  of  a dog  on  point. 

Both  dogs  went  off  finely ; soon  after  being  put  down 
Foreman  pointed  and  was  backed  by  Gath. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXI.  418. 

5.  To  act  or  wager  in  favor  of ; express  con- 
fidence in  the  success  or  superiority  of : as,  to 
back  a horse  in  a race,  or  one  of  the  parties  in 
an  argument. 

I back  him  at  a rebus  or  a charade  against  the  best 
rhymer  in  the  kingdom. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 
They  [Bedouins]  are  fond  of  backing  themselves  with 
wagers,  and  will  shoot  for  a sheep,  the  loser  inviting  his 
friends  to  a feast.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  336. 

6.  To  get  upon  the  back  of;  mount:  as,  to 
back  a horse. 

We  both  will  back  the  winds, 

And  hunt  the  phoenix  through  the  Arabian  deserts. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  iv.  5. 
And  he  has  reached  the  northern  plain, 

And  backed  his  fire-fly  steed  again. 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay,  p.  59. 

7.  To  write  something  on  the  back  of ; address, 
as  a letter;  indorse. — 8.  To  lie  at  the  back 
of;  adjoin  in  the  rear;  form  a back  or  back- 
ground to. 

That  length  of  cloistral  roof, 

Peering  in  air  and  backed  by  azure  sky. 

Wordsworth,  Near  Aquapendente. 
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That  snug  and  comfortable  retreat  which  generally  backs 
the  warerooms  of  an  English  tradesman.  Bulwer. 

9.  To  carry  on  the  back.  [Colloq.] 

If  the  men  are  expected  to  back  the  traps  for  any  consid- 
erable distance,  the  only  admissible  articles  are,  etc. 

R.  B.  Roosevelt,  Game-Fish,  p.  306. 

10.  To  cause  to  move  backward ; propel  back- 
ward : as,  to  back  a borse ; to  back  a boat. — 

11.  To  reverse  the  action  of:  as,  to  back 
a stationary  engine.  — 12.  In  coal-mining , to 
throw  back  into  the  gob  or  waste,  as  the  small 
slack  made  in  holing  or  undercutting  the 
coal.  Gresley.  [Leicestershire,  Eng.]_ To  back 
a chain  or  rope,  to  attach  a preventer  to  it  so  as  to 
reduce  the  strain  upon  it.— To  back  an  anchor.  See 
anchor l,  n.— To  back  a sail,  to  brace  the  yards  so 
that  the  wind  will  press  on  the  forward  surface  of  the 
sail.— To  back  a warrant,  to  sign  or  indorse  a warrant 
issued  in  another  county  to  apprehend  an  offender.—  To 
back  (a  spindle)  off,  in  cotton-spinning , to  reverse  the 
motion  of  mule-spindles  at  the  end  of  a stretch,  in  un- 
winding the  last  few  coils  of  the  thread  about  the  cop,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  its  proper  distribution  upon  the  cop 
when  the  mule-carriage  returns.— To  back  the  oars,  to 
row  backward  so  as  to  check  the  boat’s  headway  or  to  gain 
sternway.— To  back  the  worming,  in  rope-making,  to 
fill  the  interstices  between  the  strands  of  a rope,  thus  mak- 
ing the  surface  even.— To  back  up.  (a)  To  lend  support, 
aid,  or  assistance  to ; stand  by ; give  countenance  to : as, 
to  back  up  one’s  friends.  ( b ) To  move  or  force  backward : 
as,  to  back  up  a carriage,  (c)  To  reverse,  as  an  engine  or 
a press.  ( d ) In  electrotyping,  to  strengthen,  as  the  thin 
shell  or  electroplate  obtained  from  a wax  mold  of  a form 
of  type,  an  engraved  plate,  etc.,  by  depositing  upon  its 
back  type-metal  to  a certain  thickness.  ( e ) In  base-ball 
and  similar  games,  to  stand  behind,  as  another  player,  in 
order  to  stop  and  return  any  balls  that  may  pass  him : as, 
the  center-field  backs  up  the  second-base.— To  back 
water,  to  propel  a boat  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  the  prow  is  pointed,  by  reversing  the  action  of 
the  rowing  in  the  case  of  a rowboat,  or  of  the  machinery 
in  the  case  of  a steamboat. 

ii.  intrans.  [<  back1,  adv.]  1.  To  move  or 
go  "backward:  as,  the  horse  backed;  the  train 
backed. — 2.  To  move  in  the  reverse  direction: 
said  specifically  of  the  wind,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  haul  (which  see),  when  it  changes  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  usual  circuit,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  on  the  polar  side  of  the  trade-winds, 
the  usual  circuit  of  changes  in  the  wind  is  from  east  by 
the  south  to  west,  and  so  on  to  the  north.  In  the  same 
latitudes  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  reverse  usually 
takes  place.  The  backing  of  the  wind  is  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  bad  weather.—  To  back  and  fill,  (a)  To  get 
a square-rigged  vessel  to  windward  in  a narrow  channel, 
when  the  wind  is  against  the  tide  and  there  is  no  room  for 
tacking,  by  alternately  filling  and  backing  the  sails  so  as 
to  make  the  ship  shoot  from  one  side  of  the  channel  to 
the  other  while  being  carried  on  by  the  tide.  Hence  — 
( b ) To  he  vacillating  or  irresolute ; shilly-shally. — To  back 
astern.  See  astern.—  To  back  down,  to  recede  from  a 
position;  abandon  an  argument  or  opinion;  give  in. — To 
back  out,  to  retreat  from  a difficulty  or  withdraw  from 
an  engagement. 

back2t,  n.  The  earlier  form  of  bat2. 
back3  (bak),  n.  [<  D.  bak,  a bowl,  tray,  = 
Dan.  bakke,  a tray,  < F.  bac,  a trough,  basin, 
a brewer’s  or  distiller’s  back,  also  a ferry- 
boat; cf.  Bret,  bak,  bag,  a boat,  ML.  bacus, 
baccus,  a ferry-boat,  bacca,  a bowl  (‘vas  aqua- 
rium’) ; origin  uncertain.  Cf.  basin,  from  the 
same  source.]  1.  A large  flat-bottomed  fer- 
ry-boat, especially  one  adapted  for  carrying 
vehicles,  and  worked  by  a chain  or  rope  fas- 
tened on  each  side  of  the  stream. — 2.  A large 
cistern  or  vat  used  by  brewers,  distillers,  dyers, 
etc.,  for  holding  liquids;  a large  tub  or  trough. 
— 3.  A kind  of  wooden  trough  for  holding  or 
carrying  fuel,  ashes,  etc. ; a coal-scuttle : com- 
monly in  the  diminutive  form  bakey.  [Scotch.] 

Narrowly  escaping  breaking  my  shins  on  a turf  back. 

Scott , Rob  Roy,  III.  13. 

backache  (bak'ak),  n.  Any  dull  or  continuous 
pain  in  the  back. 

backache-brake  (bak'ak-brak),  n.  A name  of 
the  lady-fern,  Asplenium  Filix-fcemina. 
backache-root  (bak'ak-rot),  n.  The  button 
★snakeroot,  Laciniaria  spicata. 
back-action  (bak'ak//shon),  a.  In  marine 
engin.,  having  the  usual  connections  between 
the  cross-head  and  crank  reversed : as,  a back- 
action  steam-engine...  See  action. 
backarack,  n.  See  Bacharach. 
backaret,  inter  j.  [Perhaps  for  back  there.  The 
spelling  baccare,  orig.  bacare,  in  the  passage  of 
Shakspere  has  led  to  the  fancy  that  the  word 
is  dog-Latin,  based  on  E.  back.']  Stand  back! 
go  back! 

Ah,  backare,  quod  Mortimer  to  his  sowe. 

Udall,  Roister  Doister. 

Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  sow,  see 

Mortimer’s  sow  speaketh  as  good  Latyn  as  hee. 

Heywood. 

[A  proverbial  saying,  derived  apparently  from  some  local 
anecdote.] 

Baccare ! you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S,,  ii.  1. 


backbone 

back-balance  (bak'baFans),  n.  A weight  used 
as  a counterbalance  for  an  eccentric,  or  an  ec- 
centric pulley  or  gear. 

back-band  (bak'band),  n.  A broad  strap  or 
chain  passing  over  the  saddle  of  a cart-  or  car- 
riage-horse, and  used  to  support  the  shafts. 
★Called  in  Scotland  a rigwiddie. 
back-bar  (bak'bar),  n.  The  horizontal  bar  in 
the  old  English  open  fireplace,  on  which  the 
heavy  kettle  was  hung  over  the  fire, 
backbeart  (bak'bar),  n.  In  old  Eng.  forest  law, 
the  act  of  carrying  on  the  back  venison  killed 
illegally.  See  backcarry. 

backbite  (bak'blt),  v . : pret.  backbit,  pp.  back- 
bitten, backbit,  ppr.  backbiting.  [<  ME.  bak- 
biten,  earlier  bacbiten  (=  Icel.  bakbita  (Haldor- 
sen),  appar.  from  E.),  < bac,  bak,  n.,the  back, 
or,  more  prob.,  < bak,  adv.  (though  this,  the 
apheretic  form  of  abak,  aback,  is  not  found  in 
ME.  except  in  comp,  and  deriv.),  + biten,  bite: 
see  back1  and  bite.]  I.  trans.  To  injure  moral- 
ly in  a manner  comparable  to  biting  from  be- 
hind ; attack  the  character  or  reputation  of  se- 
cretly; censure,  slander,  or  speak  evil  of  in 
absence:  rarely  with  a thing  as  object. 

And  eke  the  verse  of  famous  Poets  witt 
He  does  bactcebite.  Spenser,  K.  Q.,  I.  iv.  32- 

Most  untruelye  and  maliciously  doe  these  evill  tonges 
backbite  and  slaunder  the  sacred  ashes  of  that  personage. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

II.  intrans.  To  slander  or  speak  evil  of  the 
absent. 

To  be  prynces  in  pryde  and  pouerte  to  dispise, 

To  bakbite,  and  to  bosten  and  here  fals  witnesse. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ii.  80. 

He  that  backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue.  Ps.  xv.  3L 

They  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  i. 
backbiter  (bak'bFter),  n.  One  who  slanders, 
calumniates,  or  speaks  ill  of  the  absent. 

Satirists  describe  the  age,  and  backbiters  assign  their  de- 
scriptions to  private  men.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  242. 

Nine  tithes  of  times 

Face-flatterers  and  backbiters  are  the  same. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien, 
backbiting  (bak' bitting),  n.  [ME.  bacbiting, 
bacbitung ; verbal  n.  of  backbite. The  act  of 
slandering  the  absent ; secret  calumny. 

Envyings,  wraths,  strifes,  backbitings,  whisperings. 

2 Cor.  xii.  20. 

backbitingly  (bak'bi//ting-li),  adv.  With  back- 
biting. 

back-block  (bak'blok),  n.  In  piano-making,  see 
wrest-block. 

backboard  (bak'bord),  n.  [<  back1,  n.,  + board. 
The  AS.  bcecbord  (=  D.  LG.  bakboord  (>  G.  back- 
bord,  F.  babord)  = Dan.  bagbord  = Icel.  bak- 
bordh , also  bakbordhi ) means  ‘larboard.’]  A 
board  for  the  back ; a board  placed  at  the  back 
or  serving  as  the  back  of  something.  Specifically— 
(a)  A board  placed  across  the  stern-sheets  of  a boat  to  sup- 
port the  backs  of  the  occupants.  ( b ) A small  strip  of  wood 
used  to  support  the  back  and  give  erectness  to  the  figure. 

A careful  and  undeviating  use  of  the  backboard  ...  is 
recommended  as  necessary  to  the  acquirement  of  that 
dignified  deportment  and  carriage  so  requisite  for  every 
young  lady  of  fashion.  Thackeray. 

(c)  A board  used  in  a lathe  to  sustain  the  pillars  support- 
ing the  puppet-bar.  (fl)  In  English  [Yorkshire]  coal-min- 
ing, a thirl  or  cross-hole  communicating  with  the  return 
air-course.  Gresley. 

back-bond  (bak'bond),  n.  In  Scots  law,  a deed 
attaching  a qualification  or  condition  to  the 
terms  of  a conveyance  or  other 
instrument. 

backbone  (bak'bon'),  n.  [ME. 
bakbone,  bakbon,  bacbon  ; < back 1 
+ bone1.]  1.  The  bone  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  hack;  the 
spine;  the  vertebral  column; 
the  vertebrse  collectively. — 2. 

Something  resembling  a back- 
bone in  appearance,  position, 
or  office : as,  the  Apennines  are 
the  backbone  of  Italy. 

The  plutocrats,  shippers,  merchants 
and  others  who  are  the  backbone  of  the 
Conservative  party. 

R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Rad.  Leaders, 

[p.  202. 

3.  Figuratively,  firmness;  sta- 
bility of  purpose;  decision  of 
character ; resolution ; moral 
principle. 

The  civilization  is  cheap  and  weak 
which  has  not  the  backbone  of  con- 
science in  it. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  202. 

Backbone  of  an  awning,  a rope 
sewed  to  the  middle  of  a ship’s  awning, 
and  extending  fore  and  aft,  to  strength- 
en it  and  afford  it  support. — To  the 
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Human  Backbone. 

C.  i,  first  cervical 
vertebra ; D. i,  first 
dorsal  vertebra;  L. i, 
first  lumbar  vertebra ; 
S.i,  first  sacral  ver- 
tebra ; Co. i,  first  coc- 
cygeal vertebra. 


To  depreciate  or  dis- 

n.  In  old  Eng.  forest 
game  on  the  hack,  as 
See  backbear. 


backbone 

'backbone,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  one’s  power  or  nature ; 
out  and  out ; thoroughly ; entirely. 

Jolly  old  Burbo,  staunch  to  the  backbone. 

Bulwer , Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  ii.  1. 
A true-blue  Tory  to  the  backbone.  T.  Hughes. 

Game  to  the  backbone.  Trollope. 

backboned  (bak'bond'),  a.  Vertebrated;  fur- 
nished with  a backbone, 
backcap  (bak'kap),  v.  t. 
parage.  [U.  S.  slang.] 
backcarryt  (bak'kar'-'i),  i 
law,  the  crime  of  having 
deer  unlawfully  killed, 
back-casing  (bak'ka/sing),  n.  In  mining,  a 
wall  or  lining  of  dry  bricks,  used  in  sinking 
through  sand  or  gravel.  Within  it  the  permanent 
wall  of  the  shaft  is  built  up,  after  the  bed-rock  or  stone- 
head  has  been  reached, 

back-cast  (bak'kast),  n.  [<  back 1,  adv.,  + 
cast,  ».]  1.  A cast  or  throw  back. — 2.  A 

backward  stroke,  or  a stroke  driving  one  back ; 
hence,  figuratively,  any  discouragement  or 
cause  of  relapse  or  failure.  [Scotch.] 
back-cast  (bak'kast),  a.  [<  back1,  adv.,  + 
cast,  pp.]  Cast  or  thrown  back:  as,  “back- 
*• cast  thoughts,”  Joanna  Baillie. 
back-center  (bak'sen^ter),  n.  In  a lathe,  the 
point  of  the  back  or  dead  spindle  of  the  tail- 
stock. 
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one  for  carrying  ashes  or  cinders;  a hod  or 
coal-scuttle.  [Scotch.] 

backfall  (bak'fal),  n.  1.  In  wrestling,  a fall  or 
trip-up  in  which  a wrestler  is  thrown  upon  his 
back. — 2.  In  music,  an  obsolete  melodic  deco- 
ration, nearly  like  the  modern  long  appoggia- 
tura:  called  a double  backfall  when  prolonged. 


i 
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Played. 


Double  Backfall. 

3.  In  organ-building,  a lever  whose  front  end 
is  raised  by  the  motion  of  a digital  or  pedal 
transmitted  through  a sticker  (which  see),  its 
back  end  being  correspondingly  depressed:  a 
device  for  transforming  upward  motion  into 
downward. 

backfallert  (bak'fa/ler),  n.  [<  back1,  adv.,  + 
Cf.  backslider.']  A backslider  ; a rene- 


f alter.  _____  _ 

. gade.  Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  xi. 

It  supports  that  end  of  the  piece  which  is  to  he  backfill  (bak-fil'),  V.  i.  and  t.  In  engirt,.,  to  fill  (a 


turned.  The  front  center  is  that  part  of  the  live  spindle 
which  is  in  the  headstock. — Back-center  screw,  in  a 
lathe,  the  screw  which  gives  longitudinal  motion  to  the 
back-center. 

back-chain  (bak'chan),  n.  A chain  that  passes 
over  the  saddle  of  a horse’s  harness  to  support 
the  shafts  of  a cart  or  wagon. 

back-cloth  (bak'kloth),  n.  1.  In  calico-print- 
ing, a reinforcing  cloth  used  to  support  a fab- 


ric which  is  being  printed. — 2.  Naut.,  a tri- 
angular piece  of  canvas  fastened  in  the  middle 
of  a topsail-yard  to  facilitate  the  stowing  of 
the  bunt  of  the  topsail. 

back-down  (bak'doun),  n.  The  act  of  backing 
*down.  See  back1,  v. 

backed  (bakt),  p.  a.  [<  back1,  n.  or  «.,  + -ed3.] 
In  composition,  having  a back  (with  the  qual- 
ity or  characteristic  noted  in  the  first  part 
of  the  word) : as,  a high -backed  chair ; hump- 
backed;  broad -backed. 

Old  rickety  tables  and  chairs  broken-back’d.  Thackeray. 
backen  (bak'n),  v.  t.  [<  hack1,  adv.,  + -en1.]  To 
hold  back ; retard.  HalUwell.  [Local  in  Eng. 
and  U.  S.] 

back-end  (bak'end),  n.  The  latter  end  or  part ; 
especially  (Scotch),  the  latter  part  of  autumn. 


depression)  with  material  taken  from  a cutting, 
back-fillet  (bak'fiDet),  n.  The  return  of  the 
margin  of  a groin,  or  of  a door-  or  window-jamb, 
when  it  projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall. 
Such  margins  are  said  to  be  back-filleted. 
back-flap  (bak'flap),  n.  That  part  of  a window- 
shutter  which  folds  into  a recess  made  for  it 
in  the  window-casing. 

back-frame  (bak'fram),  «.  An  internally  gear- 
ed wheel  supporting  the  twisting  pinions  or 
whirlers  of  a rope-making  machine, 
back-friend  (bak'frend),  n.  [<  back1,  a.,  + 
friend.']  If.  A false  or  pretended  friend;  a 
secret  enemy. 

Let  him  take  heed  I prove  not  his  back-friend. 

Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  ii.  1. 

Far  is  our  church  from  incroaching  upon  the  civil  pow- 
ers, as  some  who  are  backfriends  to  both  would  mali- 
ciously insinuate.  South. 

2.  A friend  at  one’s  back ; a backer.  [Bare.] 
back-game  (bak'gam),  n.  [<  back1,  a.,  + game.] 

1.  A game  at  backgammon  or  chess.— -2.  A 
+re  turn-game. 

backgammon  (bak-gam'on),  n.  [Also  formerly 
baggammon;  < back1,  a.,  + gammon1,  game 
(see  gammon1  and  game1) ; appar.  so  called  be- 
cause in  certain  circumstances  the  pieces  are 
obliged  to  go  back  and  reenter.  The  reason  of 
the  name  is  not  certain,  but  the  formation  is 
clear.  Cf.  back-game.]  1.  A game  played  by 
two  persons  upon  a table  or  board  made  for 
the  purpose,  with  pieces  or  men,  dice-boxes, 
and  dice.  The  hoard  is  in  two  parts,  usually  hinged  to- 
gether, on  which  twenty-four  spaces,  called  points,  are 
marked.  Each  player  has  fifteen  men,  with  which  move- 
ments are  made  in  accordance  with  the  numbers  turned 
up  by  the  dice,  the  object  of  each  player  being  to  advance 
his  men  to  the  last  six  points,  and  then  “ throw  them  off," 
or  remove  them  entirely  from  the  board. 

2.  A single  bout  at  backgammon  won  by  a 
player  before  his  opponent  has  thrown  off  any 
of  his  men  and  still  has  at  least  one  of  his  men 
on  the  side  of  the  board  further  from  him. 


The  hedges  will  do,  I clipped  them  wi’  my  ain  hands  backgammon  (bak-gam  on),  v.  t.  To  beat  by 
last  back-end.  J.  Wilson,  winning  a backgammon. 

backer1  (bak'er),  n.  [<  back1,  v.,  + -eri.]  1.  backgammon-board  (bak-gam7 on -bord),  n. 
One  who  backs  or  gets  on  the  back : as,  a backer  r^e  board  or  table  on  which  the  game  of  back- 
of  untamed  horses. — 2.  One  who  backs  or  sup-^'Sa?linon  is  played. 

ports,  or  who  aids  and  abets,  another  in  an  back-gear  (bak  ger),  n.  The  variable  speed- 
undertaking, especially  in  any  trial  of  skill,  gear  in  the  headstock  of  a power-lathe, 
agility,  or  strength;  also,  one  who  bets  or  background  (bak  ground),  n.  1.  The  ground 
“lays”  his  money  in  favor  of  a particular  per-  ut  the  back  or  behind,  as  opposed  to  the  front; 
son,  horse,  etc.,  in  a contest;  one  who  indorses 
the  notes  or  sustains  the  credit  of  another. — 

3.  In  arch.,  a narrow  slate  laid  on  the  back  of 


a broad  square-headed  one,  where  the  slates 
begin  to  diminish  in  width. — -4.  Naut.,  a strap 
of  rope  or  sennit  fastened  to  a yard-arm  to  se- 
cure the  head-earings  of  a sail. 

backer2t,  adv.  [<  back1,  adv.,  + -er2.]  Same  as 
backermore. 

backermoret,  adv.  [ME.,  a double  compar.,  < 
backer 2 + -more.  Cf.  furthermore,  hindermost, 
etc.]  More  or  further  back. 

With  that  anon  I went  me  backirmore. 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercie,  1.  85.  (Halliwell.) 

backermostt,  a.  superl.  [<  backer 2 + -most.] 
Backmost. 

backet  (bak'et),  n.  [<  F.  baquet,  trough,  dim. 
of  bac : see  back3.]  A trough  or  box,  especially 


situation  in  the  rear  of  those  objeets,  considera- 
tions, etc.,  which  engage  the  attention ; subordi- 
nate or  secondary  position  in  contradistinction 
to  principal  or  important  position ; place  out  of 
sight : used  both  literally  (of  physical  objects) 
and  figuratively : as,  there  were  mountains  in 
the  background ; the  true  reasons  for  this  action 
were  kept  in  the  background. 

A husband  somewhere  in  the  background.  Thackeray. 

Forbearance  and  mercy  to  enemies  are  not  unknown 
to  the  Old  Testament ; but  they  are  in  the  background. 

G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  22. 
Specifically — 2.  The  part  of  a picture  repre- 
sented as  furthest  from  the  spectator’s  eye: 
opposed  to  foreground.  In  pictures  of  which  the 
foreground  possesses  the  chief  interest,  the  background  is 
so  designed  as  to  enhance  the  effect  of  objects  in  the  fore- 
ground, to  which  it  is  kept  subordinate  in  color,  etc.,  often 
serving  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  a mere  screen  or 
setting  behind  the  objects  in  which  the  interest  isconcen- 
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trated:  as,  a portrait  with  a landscape  background;  a 
group  of  figures  with  buildings  in  the  background.  In 
landscapes,  when  no  such  evident  opposition  is  intended, 
or  when  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  background,  the  term 
distance  is  properly  used  to  denote  the  more  distant  planes 
in  the  picture,  as  distinguished  from  the  foreground  and 
the  middle  distance. 

Here  we  see  the  rude  and  simple  expedient  by  which, 
to  atone  for  the  want  of  aerial  perspective,  the  vase' 
painters  indicated  the  background  of  their  compositions. 
Figures  more  distant  from  the  eye  are  always  represented 
seated  or  standing  on  a higher  level  than  figures  in  the 
foreground.  C.  T.  Newton , Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  388. 

The  leafless  trees  become  spires  of  flame  in  the  sunset, 
with  the  blue  east  for  their  background. 

Emerson , Misc.,  p.  23. 

3.  lapliotog.,  tbe  plain  or  decorated  screens, 
properties,  etc.,  placed  behind  tbe  subject  in 
taking  portraits,  especially  in  regular  gallery- 
work,  in  order  to  form  an  appropriate  setting 
*in  the  finished  picture. 

backhand  (bak'hand),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  Writ- 
ing which  slopes  backward  or  to  the  left:  as, 
he  writes  backhand. — 2f.  In  tennis,  the  posi- 
tion behind  the  principal  player. 

No,  faith,  that's  odds  at  tennis,  my  lord;  not  but  if 
your  ladyship  pleases,  I'll  endeavour  to  keep  your  back- 
hand a little,  tho‘  upon  my  soul  you  may  safely  set  me  up 
at  the  line.  Cibber , Careless  Husband,  iv. 

II.  a.  Backhanded;  unfavorable;  unfair:  as, 
a backhand  influence. 

backhanded  (bak'han,/ded),  a.  1.  With  the 
back  of  the  hand:  as,  a backhanded  blow. — 2. 
Done  or  effected  with  the  hand  turned  back- 
ward, crosswise,  or  in  any  oblique  direction; 
marked  by  a backward  slope,  direction,  or  ef- 
fect: as,  backhanded  writing;  a backhanded 
stroke  in  sword-play  or  lawn-tennis.  In  the  lat- 
ter  game  a backhanded  stroke  is  one  that  causes  the  ball 
to  rotate  so  as  to  have  a tendency  on  striking  the  ground 
to  bound  backward  in  the  direction  of  the  striker. 
Hence — 3.  Figuratively,  oblique  in  meaning; 
indirect;  equivocal;  ambiguous;  sarcastic:  as, 
a backhanded  compliment. — 4.  Twisted  in  the 
opposite  way  from  the  usual  method : said  of  a 
rope. 

One  part  plain-laid  and  the  other  backhanded  rope. 

Luce , Seamanship,  p.  252. 
backhandedly  (bak'han //ded-li),  adv.  With  the 
hand  directed  backward:  as,  to  strike  back - 
liandedly. 

backhandedness  (bak'han//ded-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  backhanded ; unfairness, 
backhander  (bak'han//der),  n.  A blow  with 
the  back  of  the  hand:  as,  to  strike  one  a back- 
hander. 

backhead  (bak'hed),  n.  1.  The  back  part  of 
the  head : opposed  to  forehead. — 2f.  False  hair 
worn  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
backhouse1  (bak'hous),  n.  [<  back1,  a .,  4- 
house.]  A building  behind  or  back  from  the 
main  or  front  building;  hence,  in  country 
places,  especially  in  New  England,  a privy. 
backhouse2f,  n.  Same  as  bakehouse. 
backing  (bak'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  backX , v.] 
★1.  Support,  physical  or  moral;  supporters  or 
backers  collectively. — 2f.  The  address  of  a let- 
ter.— 3.  Something  placed  at  or  attached  to 
the  back  of  something  else  to  support,  strength- 
en, or  finish  it;  the  act  of  providing  anything 
with  such  a support.  Especially — (a)  A layer  or  lay- 
ers of  timber,  generally  teak,  on  which  the  iron  plates  of 
armor-clad  ships  are  bolted.  ( b ) A heavy  plating  of  wood, 
or  wood  and  iron,  supporting  the  armor-plates  of  fortifica- 
tions or  of  targets  from  behind ; a thick  bed  of  rammed 
sand  or  concrete  placed  behind  armored  works  or  targets. 

The  concrete  might  be  faced  with  a comparatively  thin 
steel  plate  which  would  explode  the  shell,  and  so  save  the 
backing.  London  Engineer. 

(c)  In  bookbinding , the  curving  of  the  back  of  sewed  sheets 
intended  for  a book,  with  intent  (1)  to  spread  the  thread 
so  that  the  book  will  not  be  thicker  at  the  back  than  at  the 
fore  edge ; (2)  to  make  a secure  rest  in  the  arched  groove 
at  either  side  for  the  cover ; (3)  to  make  the  back  flexible, 
so  that  the  leaves  of  the  book  shall  be  flat  when  open. 
Backing  is  done  by  beating  with  a hammer  or  rolling  with 
a machine,  (d)  In  weaving , the  web  of  coarser  or  stronger 
material  at  the  back  of  such  piled  fabrics  as  velvet,  plush, 
satin,  Brussels  carpet,  etc.  (e)  In  photog.,  a coating  of  a 
dull,  dark  pigment,  placed  on  the  back  of  the  sensitized 
plate  in  some  classes  of  work  to  absorb  light  that  might 
otherwise  pass  through  the  film,  be  reflected  again  upon 
it  from  the  back  of  the  glass,  and  cause  an  effect  of  blur- 
ring. Such  a backing  is  useful  in  taking  pictures  in  the 
direction  of  the  chief  light,  or  those  in  which  some  por- 
tions of  the  field  are  very  highly  illuminated  while  others 
adjoining  them  are  dark,  (f)  In  printing,  the  printing  of 
the  second  side  of  a sheet,  (g)  In  electrotyping,  the  metal 
used  to  back  up  or  strengthen  an  electrotype.  ( h ) In 
theat.,  that  portion  of  a scene  on  a stage  which  is  revealed 
through  an  open  door  or  window.— Backing  of  an  arch, 
the  course  of  masonry  which  rests  upon  the  extrados  of 
an  arch. 

backing-boards  (bak'ing-bordz),  n.  pi.  In 
bookbinding,  boards  of  hard  wood,  faced  with 
steel,  which  are  used  in  pairs  for  the  purpose 
of  clamping  together  the  sewed  sheets  of  an 


backing-boards 

unbound  book  while  the  back  is  being  rounded 
with  a hammer. 

backing-deals  (bak'ing-delz),  re.  pi.  In  Eng- 
lish, coal-mining,  boards  or  planks  placed  be- 
hind the  curbs  of  a shaft,  to  keep  the  earth 
behind  in  place. 

backing-hammer  (bak'ing-ham//er),  n.  A ham- 
mer used  iu  beating  into  shape  the  backs  of 
books. 

backing-iron  (bak'ing-ii'em),  n.  An  iron  block 
having  upon  four  sides  longitudinal  grooves  of 
different  widths  and  depths,  suitable  to  different 
sizes  of  books,  and  used  in  shaping  their  backs, 
backing-metal  (bak'ing-met,/al),  n.  A compo- 
sition of  type-metal,  in  which  lead  is  the  chief 
ingredient,  which  is  poured  into  an  electrotype- 
shell  of  copper  to  form  the  backing  of  the  elec- 
trotype-plate. 

backing-pan  ( bak'ing-pan),  n.  A pan  in  which 
electrotype-shells  are  placed  face  downward, 
while  the  molten  metal  with  which  they  are 
backed  is  poured  over  them, 
backings  (bak'ingz),  re.  pi.  The  refuse  of  wool 
or  flax  after  it  is  dressed ; the  tow  thrown  off 
by  the  second  hackling  of  flax, 
back-joint  (bak'joint),  n.  Inmasonry,  a rebate 
such  as  that  made  on  the  inner  side  of  a chim- 
neypiece  to  receive  a slip, 
backlash  (bak'lash),  n.  1.  In  mech.,  the  jar- 
ring reaction  of  the  teeth  of  gear-wheels  on  one 
another  when  they  are  unequally  or  incorrectly 
spaced  or  are  so  worn  that  the  velocity  is  not 
uniformly  transmitted. — 2.  In  coal-mining,  the 
backward  suction  of  the  air-current  after  an  ex- 
plosion of  fire-damp — Backlash  of  a screw,  the 
play  between  a screw  and  its  nut  when  the  latter  is  loosely 
fitted. — Backlash-spring,  a spring  fitted  to  a machine  to 
keep  the  moving  parts  in  contact  and  prevent  backlash. 

backless  (bak'les),  a.  [<  lack i,  re.,  + -less.] 
Without  a back:  as,  backless  benches, 
backling,  backlings  (bak'ling,  -lingz),  adv. 
[Sc.  6 acklins,  < AS.  heeding,  in  adv.  phrase  on 
heeding,  back,  behind ; < heec,  back,  + -ling,  adv. 
suffix.  Cf.  darkling,  headlong .]  Backward, 
back-lining  (bak'lr'ning),  n.  In  windows,  a 
piece  of  sash-frame  parallel  to  the  pulley- 
piece  and  next  to  the  jamb  on  each  side, 
back-link  (bak'lingk),  re.  In  engines,  one  of 
the  links  in  a parallel  motion  which  connect 
the  air-pump  rod  to  the  beam, 
backlog  (bak'log),  re.  A large  log  placed  at  the 
back  of  an  open  wood-fire  to  sustain  combus- 
tion and  concentrate  the  heat. 

You  want,  first,  a large  backlog,  which  does  not  rest  on 
the  andirons.  C.  D.  Warner , Backlog  Studies,  p.  6. 

backlook  (bak'luk),  re.  Retrospective  view: 
as,  to  take  a backlook.  [Rare.] 
back-lye  (bak'li),  n.  [<  hack  1 + lye  for  lie  1.] 
In  coal-mining,  a siding  or  shunt  on  an  under- 
ground railway.  Gresley.  [North.  Eng.] 
back-mill  (bak'mil),  re.  A fnlling-mill.  Ure, 
Diet. 

back-mold  (bak'mold),  re.  In  reversing  mold- 
ing, that  part  of  the  mold  which  conforms  to 
the  back  of  the  pattern  or  model, 
backmost  (bak'most),  a.  superl.  [<  back!,  adv., 
+ -most.  Cf.  backermore.]  Hindmost.  [Rare.] 
back-overman  (bak'6"ver-man),  n.  In  coal- 
mining, a man  whoso  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the 
safety  of  a district  of  underground  workings, 
and  of  the  men  working  in  it,  during  the  back- 
shift. Gresley.  [North.  Eng.] 
back-painting  (bak'pan"ting),  n.  A method 
of  applying  varnish  colors  to  mezzotint  prints 
affixed  to  glass,  in  such  a manner  that  they 
appear  as  if  painted  on  the  glass, 
backpedal  (bak'ped'/al),  j.  i.  In  bicycling,  to 
press  down  upon  the  pedal  as  it  rises,  in  order 
to  check  the  movement  of  the  wheel, 
backpiece  (bak'pes),  re.  A piece  at  the  back 
of  something;  specifically,  a piece  of  armor 
which  covered  the  back  and  was  connected 
with  the  breastplate  by  straps  and  buckles, 
hooks,  and  the  like.  See  back  and  breast,  un- 
-A-der  back1,  re. 

backplate  (bak'plat),  re.  Same  as  backpiece. 
back-pressure  (bak'presh"ur),  re.  Pressure 
^backward  or  iu  the  reverse  of  the  normal  direc- 
tion; specifically, 
the  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere  or 
of  waste  steam  to 
the  action  of  the 
piston  of  a steam- 
engine.  — Back-pres- 
sure valve,  in  mach.,  a 
valve  placed  within  a 
supply-pipe  or  over  an 

inlet-orifice,  to  prevent  Back-pressure  Valve. 
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the  backward  flow  of  a fluid  or  gas  when  the  pressure  in 
the  normal  direction  falls  below  that  in  the  reservoir  or 
chamber  to  which  the  fluid  is  supplied. 

backrackt,  backragt,  n.  See  Bacharach. 
back-rackett  (bak'rak//et),  re.  The  return  of  a 
ball  in  tennis;  hence,  figuratively,  a counter- 
charge. 

Hoa.  Why,  are  not  debts  better  than  words,  sir? 

Wit.  Are  not  words  promises,  and  are  not  promises 
debts,  sir? 

Hoa.  He  plays  at  back-racket  with  me. 

Middleton , Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  iv.  4. 

back-raking  (bak'ra//king),  re.  In  farriery,  an 
operation  by  which  hardened  fseces  are  with- 
drawn from  the  rectum. 

back-rent  (bak'rent),  re.  1.  Arrears  of  rent. — 
2.  In  Scots  law,  a rent  paid  subsequently  to 
reaping.  Thus,  when  a tenant  entering  with  a lease 
is  allowed  to  reap  and  sell  his  first  crop  before  paying  his 
rent,  the  rent  in  this  case  is  termed  a back-rent , in  con- 
tradistinction to  fore-rent,  a rent  payable  before  the  first 
crop  is  reaped. 

back-rest  (bak'rest),  re.  A guide  attached  to 
the  slide-rest  of  a lathe  and  placed  in  contact 
with  the  work  to  steady  it  in  turning, 
back-returnt  (bak're-tem,/),  re.  A going  or 
coming  back;  return'. 

Harry’s  back-return  again  to  France. 

Shah.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  (cho). 
The  back-return  of  Charon’s  boat.  Marlowe. 

backrope  (bak'rop),  re.  Naut. : ( a ) The  rope 
or  chain-stay  extending  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  dolphin-striker  to  each  side  of  the  bows  of 
a ship,  (b)  A small  rope  attached  to  the  hook 
of  the  cat-block  or  fish-hook,  to  facilitate  hook- 
ing it  on  the  anchor — Martingale  backropes. 
See  martingale. 

back-saw  (bak'sa),  re.  A saw  the  web  of  which 
is  stiffened  by  a metallic  back  of  greater  sub- 
stance. Such  saws  have  specific  names  ac- 
cording to  their  use,  as  tenon-saw,  dovetail- 
saw,  carcass-saiv,  etc. 

back-scraper  (bak'skra"per),  re.  Same  as  back- 
scratcher. 

back-scratcher  (bak'skraeh//er),  re.  1.  An  im- 
plement for  scratching  the  back,  generally 
made  of  bone  or  ivory,  in  the  form  of  a small 
hand  fixed  to  a long  slender  handle. 

A back-scratcher  of  which  the  hand  was  ivory  and  the 
handle  black.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  iv. 

2.  A toy  of  wood  or  bone  having  a thin  tongue 
which  presses  upon  a toothed  wheel,  on  the 
principle  of  a watchman’s  rattle:  when  it  is 
rubbed  on  the  back  of  a person,  it  produces  a 
sound  like  the  tearing  of  cloth, 
backset  (bak'set),  v.  [<  back i,  adv.,  + set i, 
re.]  I.f  trans.  To  set  upon  in  the  rear.  ’■ 

The  Israelites  . . . [were]  backset  with  Pharaoh’s  whole 
power.  Anderson,  Expos,  of  Benedictus,  fol.  71  b (1573). 

ii.  intrans.  To  plow  again,  in  the  autumn, 
prairie-land  which  has  been  plowed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  preceding  spring.  [Western 

*U.  S.] 

backset  (bak'set),  re.  [<  back1,  a.  or  adv.,  + set1, 
re.  or  re.]  1 . A setting  back  or  backward,  as  the 
result  of  some  untoward  circumstance  or  op- 
posing agency;  a check  to  progress;  retarda- 
tion, or  the  losing  of  ground ; a relapse : as,  he 
suffered  more  than  one  serious  backset;  a back- 
set which  appeared  to  be  fatal. — 2.  An  eddy 
or  counter-current  in  flowing  water. 

Of  course  mucli  of  this  was  slack  water,  or  the  backset 
caused  by  the  overflow.  Harper's  Mag.,  Lxv.  612. 

back-settler  (bak'set/'ler),  re.  One  inhabiting 
the  back  settlements  of  a country, 
backsheesh,  re.  See  bakshish. 
hack-shift  (bak' shift),  re.  [<  back1,  a.,  + shift.'] 
In  coal-mining,  a second  shift  or  relay  of  hewers 
who  begin  cutting  the  coal  after  another  set 
have  begun  to  draw  it,  at  the  same  place, 
backside  (bak'sld'),  re.  [<  ME.  bakside;  < back1, 
a.,  + side.]  1.  The  back  part  or  aspect  of  any- 
thing ; the  part  opposite  to  the  front,  or  behind 
that  which  is  presented  to  a spectator.  [Prop- 
erly two  words  in  this  use.  See  back,  a.,  1.] 
Specifically  — 2.  The  hind  part  of  an  animal; 
the  rump:  often  (vulgarly)  in  the  plural. — 3. 
The  back  premises,  back  yard,  or  out-buildings 
attached  to  a dwelling ; also,  the  privy.  [Obso- 
lete or  dialectal.]  N.  E.  I). 
back-sight  (bak'sit),  re.  1.  In  surveying,  the 
reading  of  a leveling-rod,  taken  when  looking 
back  to  a station  which  has  been  passed.  All 
other  readings  are  called  foresights.—  2.  The 
rear  sight  of  a gun. 

back-skin  (bak'skin),  re.  A leather  dress  used 
by  miners  when  at  work  in  wet  places. 


backstay 

back-slang  (bak'slang),  re.  [<  back1,  a.  or  adv., 

_+  slang.  Cf.  palindrome.]  A species  of  slang 
in  which  the  words  are  pronounced  or  written 
backward,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  skill  of  the 
speaker  or  writer,  or  the  possibility  of  pro- 
nouncing the  word,  will  permit:  thug,  penny 
becomes  yennep  ; woman,  namow,  and  so  on. 
backslide  (bak-slid'),  re.  i. ; pret.  backslid  (some- 
times backslided),  pp.  backslid,  backslidden 
(sometimes  backslided),  ppr.  backsliding.  [< 
back1,  adv.,  + slide.]  To  slide  back,  in  a figu- 
rative sense;  apostatize;  turn  from  the  faith; 
depart  from  or  abandon  religious  principles  or 
practices. 

I have  fallen  back  to  my  carnal  temper,  from  the  holy 
ways  of  God,  and  have  again  backslided. 

Bp.  Hopkins,  Works,  p.  535. 

When  persons  have  been  professors  of  religion,  and 
have  for  various  reasons  backslidden  and  declined  into  a 
carnal  and  secular  life.  II.  W.  Beecher. 

backslider  (bak-sli'der),  re.  One  who  back- 
slides. (a)  An  apostate ; one  who  falls  from  the  faith 
and  practice  of  religion.  Prov.  xiv.  14.  (6)  One  who 
neglects  his  religious  vows  and  falls  into  habits  of  sin. 
backsliding  (bak-sll'ding),  re.  A falling  back 
in  principle  or  practice ; a lapse  in  or  abandon- 
ment of  religious  obligation ; apostasy. 

Our  backslidings  are  many:  we  have  sinned  against 
thee.  Jer.  xiv.  7. 

backslidingness  (bak-sli'ding-nes),  re.  The 
state  of  backsliding, 
back-spear,  re.  t.  See  back-spcer. 
back-speed  (bak'sped),  re.  In  mech.,  a second 
speed-gear  of  a lathe,  which  can  be  brought 
into  action  on  the  fore-speed,  so  that  second 
series  of  speeds  of  the  spindle  are  thereby 
obtained. 

back-speer  (bak'sper),  re.  t.  [Sc.,  also  written 
back-spcar,  -speir,  < back1,  adv.,  + speer,  ask, 
question.]  To  reexamine  or  cross-examine. 
[Scotch.] 

back-splinting  (bak'splin//ting),  re.  In  coal- 
mining, a system  of  working  coal  over  the  goaf 
and  across  the  packs  of  a lower  one  got  in  ad- 
vance upon  the  long-wall  method.  Gresley. 
back-spring  (hak'spring),  re.  1.  A spring 
formed  in  the  bolt  of  a lock  by  cutting  a longi- 
tudinal slit  near  its  upper  edge,  thus  leaving  a 
strip  of  unsupported  metal  which  by  elastic 
pressure  springs  the  bolt  into  its  place  when  it 
is  left  by  the  key. — 2.  The  spring  at  the  rear 
of  the  body  of  a vehicle ; specifically,  a C-spring 
which  rides  up  at  the  hack  of  the  carriage,  the 
body  of  the  latter  being  suspended  from  the 
forward  end. — 3.  A spring  backward, 
back-staff  (bak'staf),  re.  An  instrument  for- 
merly used  for  measuring  the  sun’s  altitude  at 
sea:  so  called  because  in  using  it  the  observer 
turned  his  back  to  the  sun. 
backstair,  backstairs  (bak'star,  -starz),  re. 
and  a.  I.  re.  A stair  or  stairs  in  the  back 
part  of  a house ; private  stairs.  [Properly  two 
words.  See  back1,  a.,  1.] 

II.  a.  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  stairs  in  the  back 
part  of  a house:  as,  a backstair  entrance. — 2. 
Indirect;  underhand;  unfair;  intriguing:  as, 
backstair  influence. 

He’s  like  a backstair  minister  at  court,  who,  whilst  the 
reputed  favourites  are  sauntering  in  the  bed-chamber,  is 
ruling  the  roast  in  the  closet.  Vanbrugh,  Relapse,  ii.  1. 

Is  he  not  a backstairs  favourite  — one  that  can  do  what 
he  pleases  with  those  that  do  what  they  please? 

Goldsmith,  Good-Natured  Man,  ii. 

back-stall  (bak'st&l),  re.  The  thief  who  walks 
behind  the  chief  operator  in  a garrote-robbery 
to  conceal  him  when  at  work  and  make  off  with 
the  booty.  [Thieves’  slang.]  See  garrote. 
backstandt  (bak'stand),  re.  Support;  some- 
thing to  fall  back  upon. 

A sure  staye  and  a stedfast  backstande  at  home. 

4,  Hall,  Hen.  VII. 

backstay  (bak'sta),  re.  1.  In  printing,  a strap 
of  _ leather  used  to  check  the  carriage  of  a 
printing-press. — 2.  In  coal-mining,  a forked  bar 
of  wrought-iron  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
mine-car  when  ascending  an  inclined  plane, 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  car  in  case  of 
accident.  [Yorkshire, Eng.] — 3.  Arod extend- 
ing from  the  perch  to  the  outer  end  of  the  rear 
axle  of  a carriage. — 4.  One  of  the  flaps  of  a 
carriage-top. — 5.  In  purchase-shears,  a power- 
ful spring  placed  at  the  back  of  the  moving 
blade  to  keep  the  two  cutting  edges  in  contact. 
— 6.  In  metal-turning,  an  adjustable  support  for 
any  very  long  or  slender  article. — 7.  pi.  Naut., 
long  ropes  extending  backward  from  the  heads 
of  all  masts  above  the  lower  mast  and  fastened 
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on  each  side  of  the  ship  to  the  chain-plates, 

serving  to  support  the  masts Backstay-stools, 

planking  or  pieces  of  iron  projecting  from  the  side  of  a 
ship,  to  which  the  backstays  are  made  fast.  They  serve  the 
same  purpose  for  the  backstays  that  the  channels  do  for  the 
shrouds.— Traveling  backstays,  backstays  fitted  with 
a traveler  which  slides  up  and  down  with  the  topsail-yard. 
The  principal  support  for  the  mast  is  thus  kept  at  that 
★ part  which  is  just  above  the  yard.  [Not  now  in  use.] 
back-step  (bak'step),  re.  A rearward  movement 
of  a squad  or  body  of  troops,  without  change 
of  front. 

hackster’t,  re.  See  baxtcr. 
backster2  (bak'ster),  re.  [Etym.  uncertain.] 
A flat  piece  of  wood  or  cork  fastened  on  the 
feet  for  walking  over  loose  beach.  N.  E.  D. 
backstitch  (bak'stich),  n.  A method  of  sewing 
in  which  each  stitch  overlaps  or  doubles  hack 
on  the  preceding  one,  the  needle  entering  be- 
hind the  thread  at  the  end  of  the  stitch  already 
made  and  coming  out  in  front  of  it. 
backstitch  (bak'stich),  v.  t.  and  i.  To  sew 
with  stitches  which  overlap  each  other.  See 
backstitch,  re. 

backstone  (bak'ston),  re.  [E.  dial.,  = bakestone, 
< bake  + stone.']  The  heated  stone  on  which 
★oat-cake  is  baked.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
back-stop  (bak'stop),  n.  In  base-ball,  a fence 

E laced  behind  the  catcher  to  stou  the  ball  if 
e fails  to  catch  it;  also  the  catcher  himself, 
back-strap  (bak'strap),  n.  A broad  strap  pass- 
ing along  the  middle  of  a horse’s  hack  from  the 
upper  hame-strap  to  the  crupper  or  a point  of 
junction  with  the  hip-straps  in  a wagon-har- 
ness, and  in  a carriage-harness  from  the  gig- 
saddle  to  the  crupper.  E.  11.  Knight. 
back-strapped  (bak'strapt),  p.  a.  Carried  by 
head-winds  to  the  back  of  a cape  or  promontory : 
said  of  a ship. 

back-stream  (bak'strem),  n.  A current  run- 
ning against  the  regular  course  of  the  stream ; 
an  up-stream. 

back-string  (bak'string),  n.  A leading-string 
by  which  a child  is  supported  or  guided  from 
★behind.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  228. 
back-stroke  (bak'strok),  n.  1.  A blow  or 
stroke  in  return.—  2.  A backhanded  stroke ; 
a backhander. 

My  uncle  Toby  never  took  this  back-stroke  of  my  father’s 
at  his  hobby-horse  kindly. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  31. 
3.  In  teleg.,  the  return-stroke  of  the  lever  in  a 
telegraph-sounder.  Standard  Elect.  Diet. 
back-swimmer  (bak' swimmer),  n.  Same  as 
boat-fly. 

back-sword  (bak'sord),  n.  1.  A sword  with 
one  sharp  edge,  used  for  cutting  rather  than 
thrusting,  sometimes  curved,  and  frequently 
straight.  It  usually  had  a basket-hilt,  and  was  the 
common  weapon  of  citizens  and  country  people  when  the 
rapier  and  afterward  the  small-sword  were  worn  by 
gentlemen. 

2.  A cudgel  fitted  with  a basket-hilt,  used  for 
a particular  kind  of  single-stick  play. — 3.  A 
cudgel-play  in  which  the  back-sword  (in  sense 
2)  is  used,  peculiar  to  certain  comities  of  Eng- 
land, and  still  kept  up  at  festivals  and  the  like 
in  the  attempt  to  preserve  old  customs.  The 
guard  is  with  the  left  arm,  and  the  object  of  each  player 
is  to  break  the  skin  of  his  adversary’s  forehead  so  as  to 
draw  blood. 

back-tack  (bak'tak),  n.  In  Scots  law,  a tack 
or  lease  connected  with  wadsets  or  mortgages, 
by  which  the  possession  of  the  land  is  returned 
to  the  proprietor  on  payment  of  a rent  corre- 
sponding to  the  interest  of  the  money  advanced. 
See  wadset. 

back-tool  (bak'tol),  re.  Any  tool,  either  fillet 
or  roll,  used  by  bookbinders  in  decorating  the 
curved  surface  of  the  back  of  a book, 
back-trickt  (bak'trik),  re.  A caper  backward  in 
dancing. 

I have  the  back-trick  simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in 
Illyria.  Shak .,  T.  N.,  i.  3. 

backward,  backwards  (bak'wiira,  -wardz), 
adv.  [<  ME.  balcwanl,  baeward,  adv.,  by  apher- 
esis  for  abackward,  < abak,  adv.,  back,  + 
-ward,  -wards.]  1 . In  the  direction  of  the  back : 
as,  to  throw  the  arms  backward. — 2.  With  the 
back  first  in  the  direction  of  motion:  as,  to 
walk  backward;  to  fall  backward. 

He  [Eli]  fell  from  off  the  seat  backward,  . . . and  his 
neck  brake.  1 Sam.  iv.  18. 

Thou  wilt  fall  backward.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  3. 

3.  In  the  direction  from  which  one  has  come  ; 
toward  that  which  is  or  has  been  left  behind : 
as,  he  glanced  backward. — 4.  Toward  bygone 
times  or  events;  toward  that  which  is  past  in 
time:  as,  to  look  backward  to  the  last  century. 
The  lights  of  memory  backward  stream. 

Whittier,  Memories. 
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5.  In  or  by  reflection ; reflexively. 

The  mind  can  backward  cast 
Upon  herself  her  understanding  light. 

Sir  J.  Davies , Introd.  to  Immortal,  of  Soul. 

6.  In  time  past;  ago. 

Some  reigns  backward.  Locke. 

7.  Iii  an  opposite  or  contrary  direction. 

For  every  two  steps  they  made  forwards  and  upwards 
they  slipped  one  backwards. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  ii. 

8.  In  an  opposite  or  reverse  order;  from  the 
end  toward  the  beginning ; in  an  order  contrary 
to  the  natural  order : as,  to  read  or  spell  back- 
ward; hence,  perversely;  in  a wrong  or  per- 
verse manner. 

I never  yet  saw  man, 

How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featur’d, 

But  she  would  spell  him  backward. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 
The  gospel  of  Christ  is  read  backwards,  when  that  world 
which  he  came  to  save  is  regarded  as  a world  which  it  is 
a merit  to  abandon. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  47. 

9.  From  a better  to  a worse  state ; retrogres- 
sively. 

The  work  went  backward  ; and  the  more  he  strove 
T’  advance  the  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love.  Dryden. 

Backward  and  forward,  to  and  fro.— To  ring  bells 
backward,  to  give  an  alarm  by  ringing  the  bells  of  a 
chime  in  the  wrong  order,  beginning  with  the  bass  bell. 
The  bells  they  ring  backward,  the  drums  they  are  beat. 

Scott,  Bonnie  Dundee. 

backward  (back' ward),  a.  [<  backward,  adv.~\ 

1.  Directed  to  the  back  or  rear:  as,  “a  back- 
ward look,”  Shak.,  Sonnets,  lix. — 2.  Reversed; 
returning;  directed  to  or  toward  the  original 
starting-point:  as,  a backward  movement  or 
journey. 

And  now  they  do  re-stem 

Their  baclcward  course.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

3.  Done  in  reverse  order;  done  in  an  order 
contrary  to  the  natural  order,  as  in  repeating 
a sentence  from  the  end  to  the  beginning. 

Without  his  rod  reversed, 

And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 

We  cannot  free  the  lady.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  817. 

4.  Being  in,  or  placed  at,  the  back. 

Four  legs  and  two  voices.  . . . His  forward  voice  now 
is  to  speak  well  oft  his  friend ; his  backward  voice  is  to 
utter  foul  speeches,  and  to  detract.  Shale.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

5.  Slow ; sluggish ; unprogressive ; unadvanced ; 
behind  in  progress : as,  a backward  learner. 

Brigandage  survives  only  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of 
the  most  backward  countries  of  Christendom,  such  as 
Spain  and  Sicily.  J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  229. 

6.  Late;  behind  in  time ; coming  after  some- 
thing else,  or  after  the  usual  time : as,  backward 
fruits ; the  season  is  backward. 

A dry,  cold,  backward  spring,  easterly  winds. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  April  15,  1688. 

7.  Holding  back ; averse ; reluctant ; hesitat- 
ing. 

The  mind  is  backward  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  weigh- 
ing every  argument.  Watts. 

For  wiser  brutes  were  backward  to  be  slaves. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  50. 

8.  Timid;  bashful;  retiring  in  disposition; 
modest. — 9.  Reaching  hack  into  the  past; 
already  past. 

Flies  unconscious  o’er  each  backward  year. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  ii.  24. 

backwardt  (bak'ward),  n.  [<  backward , a.~\ 
The  things  or  state  behind  or  past. 

What  see’st  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time? 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

backwardt  (bak'ward),  v . t.  [<  backward adv.~\ 
To  obstruct ; keep  back ; retard ; delay. 

Doth  clog  and  backward  us.  Hammond,  Sermons,  xv. 
backwardation  (bak-war-da'shon),  n.  [<  back- 
ward, v.f  + -ation.~\  On  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  premium  paid  by  a seller  of  stock 
for  the  privilege  of  postponing  its  delivery  to 
the  buyer  until  the  next  fortnightly  settling- 
day.  See  contango. 

backwardly  (bak'ward-li),  adv.  1.  In  a back- 
ward direction. 

The  mandible  is  extremely  massive  and  has  a backwardly 
produced  angle.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  320. 

2.  Unwillingly;  reluctantly;  aversely;  per- 
versely; ill. 

I was  the  first  man 
That  e’er  receiv’d  gift  from  him ; 

And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  now, 

That  I’ll  requite  it  last?  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  3. 

backwardness  (bak'ward-nes),  n . The  state 
or  quality  of  being  backward.  («)  Backward  state 
as  regards  progress ; slowness ; tardiness : as,  the  back- 
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wardness  of  the  spring.  ( b ) Unwillingness;  reluctance; 
dilatoriness  or  dullness  in  action. 

Our  backwardness  to  good  works.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

( c ) Bashfulness ; shyness. 

backwards,  adv.  See  backward. 
back-washed  (bak'wosht),  a.  Cleansed  from 
oil,  as  wool  after  combing, 
back-water  (bak'wa"ter),  n.  It.  Water  flow- 
ing in  from  behind. — 2.  Water  thrown  back  by 
the  turning  of  a water-wheel  or  the  paddles  of 
steamboats,  etc. — 3.  Water  held  or  forced 
back,  as  in  a mill  race  or  in  a tributary  stream, 
in  consequence  of  some  obstruction,  as  a dam 
or  flood. — 4.  An  artificial  accumulation  of  wa- 
ter obtained  at  high  tide  and  reserved  in  reser- 
voirs, to  be  discharged  at  low  tide  for  clearing 
off  deposits  iu  channel-beds  and  tideways. — 5. 
A creek  or  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  coast,  having  only  a narrow  slip  of  land 
between  it  and  the  sea,  and  communicating 
with  the  latter  by  barred  entrances. 

Entering  the  mouth  of  the  Moredab,  an  extensive  hack- 
water  into  which  fail  tile  Piri-Bazaar  and  other  streams, 
we  come  alongside  a fairly  constructed  quay. 

O'  Donovan,  Merv,  viii. 

backwood  (bak'wud),  n.  That  portion  of  a 
carpenter’s  plane  which  is  immediately  behind 
the  plane-iron.— To  drive  the  backwood  up,  to 
drive  the  wedge  of  a plane  too  tightly.  When  this  is  done 
the  pressure  of  the  plane-iron  raises  a bur  or  slight  ridge 
at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  sole, 
backwoods  (bak'wudz'),  n.  pi.  Wooded  or  par- 
tially uncleared  and  unsettled  districts  in  the 
remote  parts  of  a new  country;  hence,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  any  rough  or  thin- 
ly settled  region  far  from  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  very  ease  with  which  books  containing  the  world’s 
best  literature  were  obtainable  in  the  backwoods  made  our 
early  writers  copyists.  Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  14. 

He  [Count  Tolstoi]  put  into  my  hands  a letter  from  some 
man  living  in  a village  in  the  backwoods  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Century,  XXXIV.  261. 

backwoodsman  (bak'wudz'man),  re. ; pi.  back- 
woodsmen (-men).  An  inhabitant  of  the  back- 
woods. 

The  General  Boone,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 

Was  happiest  among  mortals  anywhere. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  viii.  61. 
backworm  (bak'werm),  n.  A small  worm  gen- 
erally found  in  the  thin  skin  about  the  reins  of 
hawks.  See  filander1. 

backwort  (bak'wert),  re.  The  eomfrey,  Sym- 
phytum officinale. 

back-wounding  (bak^on'ding),  a.  Wounding 
at  the  back  or  behind  one’s  back ; backbiting ; 
injuring  surreptitiously:  as,  “ backwounding 
calumny,”  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 
bacon  (ba'kon  or  -kn),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bakon,  baleen,  < ME.  bacon,  bacoun,  bakoun,  < 
OF.  bacon  — Pr.  bacon,  < ML.  baco(n-),  bacon, 
side  of  bacon,  shoulder,  ham,  also  a swine,  \ 
OHG.  bahho,  bacho,  MHG.  bachc,  side  of  bacon, 
ham,  G.  bache,  a wild  sow  (obs.  or  dial.,  a ham), 
= MI),  bake,  bacon,  ham,  a swine,  < OHG.  *bah, 
etc.,  = AS.  beec,  E.  back1 : see  back1.]  1.  Hog’s 
flesh,  especially  the  back  and  sides,  salted  or 
pickled  and  dried,  usually  in  smoke. — 2f.  Pork. 
— 3+.  A hog;  hence,  a grossly  fat  person. — 4f. 
A rustic  ; a clown : in  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
swine’s  flesh  was  the  meat  chiefly  eaten  by  the 
rural  population.  N.  E.  D. 

On,  bacons,  on ! Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

To  save  one’s  bacon,  to  preserve  one’s  self  from  harm. 

But  here  I say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken, 

Who,  hating  hogs,  yet  wished  to  save  their  bacon. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  vii.  42. 
bacon-beetle  (ba'kon-be/''tl),  re.  A species  of 
the  genus  Dermestes,  D.  lardarius,  family  Der- 
mestidcc,  order  Cole- 
optera,  whose  larvae 
are  very  destructive 
to  stuffed  animals 
in  museums.  The 
larva)  are  hairy,  and 
whitish-brown  in 
★color. 

Baconian  (ba-ko'ni- 
an),  a.  and  re.  [< 

Francis  Bacon,  born 
1561,  died  1626.]  I.  a. 

Pertaining  to  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  Baron 
Yerulam,  commonly 
called  Lord  Bacon: 
as,  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy. — Baconian 
method,  a term  often, 
though  incorrectly,  ap- 
plied to  the  method  of 


Bacon-Beetle 
{Dermestes  lardarius ). 
a,  larva ; b.  one  of  its  barbed  hairs; 
c , beetle.  (Hair-lines  show  natural 
sizes.) 
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induction  (which  see)  as  developed  by  modern  science,  on 
the  supposition  that  Bacon  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  this  method  into  general  use. 

ii.  n.  1.  An  adherent  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy. — 2.  One  who  holds  the  theory 
that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  usually  attributed 
to  Shakspere. 

Baconism  (ba'kon-izm),  n.  [<  Bacon  + -ism.'] 
The  philosophy  of  Francis  Bacon,  or  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  his  writings. 

These  societies  are  schools  of  Baconism,  designed  to 
embody  all  that  was  of  value  in  the  thought  and  spirit  of 
Bacon  — namely,  a protest  against  traditional  authority 
in  science,  with,  of  course,  a recommendation  of  induction 
and  of  the  inductive  sciences  for  their  value  in  the  arts  of 
life.  Wright. 

baconize  (ba'kon-!z),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  bacon- 
ized,  ppr.  baconizing.  [<  bacon  + -ize.]  To  make 
into  or  like  bacon ; smoke,  as  bacon, 
baconweed  (ba'kon-wed),  n.  The  pigweed, 
Chenopodium  album. 

bacony  (ba'kon-i),  a.  [<  bacon  + -y1.]  Like 
bacon;  lardaceous. 

bacteria  (bak-te'ri-a),  n.  [NL. : see  bacterium.] 

1.  Plural  of  bacterium,  1. — 2.  [cap.]  A genus 
of  gressorial  orthopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Phasmidw  ; the  stick-insects  or  walking-sticks. 
B.  sarmentosa  is  about  10  inches  long.  See 
Phasmidw. 

Bacteriacese_(bak-te-ri-a'se-§),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bacterium  +" -acese.]  A family  of  simple  mi- 
croscopic plants,  without  chromatophores  and 
with  cylindrical  cells  and  the  chains  of  indi- 
viduals without  a sheath,  belonging  to  the 
class  Sehizomycetes.  As  defined  by  Migula  it  is  di- 
vided into  the  following  genera  : Bacterium,  character- 
ized by  the  absence  of  flagella ; Bacillus , having  flagella 
arising  from  any  part  of  the  body ; and  Pseudomonas, 
in  which  the  flagella  are  located  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the 
body.  The  name  Bacteriacese  has,  however,  been  used 
with  different  significations.  Cohn  used  it  to  include  the 
■fr  whole  class  Sehizom  ycetes  of  Migula. 

bacterial  (bak-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  bacterium  + -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  bacteria;  of  the 
nature  of  or  caused  by  bacteria : as,  a bacterial 
parasite  in  the  blood ; bacterial  organisms ; bac- 
terial infusions. 

The  issue  of  a bacterial  affection  is  either  the  death  of 
the  patient,  or  the  death  and  elimination  of  the  bacteria. 

Ziegler , Pathol.  Anat.  (trans.),  I.  287. 

bacterian  (bak-te'ri-an),  a.  Same  as  bacterial. 
bactericidal  (bak-te'ri-sl-dal),  a.  [<  bacteri- 
■heide  + -al.]  Destructive  to  bacteria, 
bactericide  (bak-te'ri-sid),  n.  [<  NL.  bacterium 
+ L.  -cida,  < ccedcre,  kill.]  A substance  that 
has  the  property  of  destroying  bacteria. 

A bactericide  of  great  activity. 

Therapeutic  Gaz.,  VIII.  561. 
Bacterides  (bak-ter'i-dez),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  prop. 
* Bacteridw,  < Bacterium  + -ides,  -idi e.]  A name 
sometimes  given  indefinitely  to  a group  of  mi- 
crobes referable  to  the  genera  Bacillus  and  Bac- 
terium (which  see). 

bacteriform  (bak-te'ri-form),  a.  [<  NL.  bac- 
terium + L.  forma,  form.]  Of  the  form  of 
*bacteria ; resembling  bacteria, 
bacterioid  (bak-te'ri-oid),  a,  [<  bacterium  + 
-oid.]  Resembling  or  closely  allied  to  bac- 
teria. 

bacteriological  (bak-te//ri-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  bacteriology, 
bacteriologist  (bak-te-ri-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  bac- 
teriology + -ist.]  One  skilled  in  bacteriology, 
bacteriology  (bak-te-ri-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  NL.  bacte- 
rium + Gr.  -7,oy'ta,  < teyetv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
That  department  of  biology  which  investigates 
bacteria  and  other  microbes,  especially  their 
life-history  and  agency  in  disease;  the  scien- 
tific study  of  bacteria. 

Bacteriology  is  now  a natural  science  of  sufficient  im- 
portance and  completeness  to  take  its  proper  place  in 
hygiene,  etiology,  and  pathological  anatomy. 

Science,  VI.  77. 

bacterioscopic  (bak-te//ri-o-skop'ik),  a.  [<  bac- 
terioscopy  + -ic.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
discovery  or  observation  of  bacteria, 
bacterioscopy  (bak-te-ri-os'ko-pi),  n.  [<  NL. 
bacterium  + Gr.  -cuorna,  < ckoizeIv,  view.]  Mi- 
croscopic investigation  of  bacteria, 
bacteriotherapeutic  (bak-tiPri-o-tker-a-pu'- 
tik),  a.  [<  bacterium  + therapeutic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  bacteriotherapy. 

Dr.  Ballagi  has  carefully  followed  the  bacteriotherapeutic 
details  advised  by  Cantaui  in  eight  cases  of  advanced  phthi- 
sis with  moderate  fever.  Medical  News,  Xl.TX.  41. 

bacteriotherapy  (bak-te^ri-o-ther'a-pi),  n.  [< 
NL.  bacterium  + Gr.  depaireia,  medical  treat- 
ment.] In  med.,  the  introduction  of  bacteria 
into  the  system  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Thus  in 
phthisis  inhalations  containing  Bacterium  termo  have 
been  employed,  with  the  idea  that  the  bacterium  de- 


stroyed the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  disease. 

bacteritic  (bak-te-rit'ik),  a.  [<  bacterium,  + -it- 
ic:  see  -itis.~\  Characterized  or  caused  by  the 

★presence  of  bacteria. 

bacterium  (bak-te'ri-iim),  n. ; pi.  bacteria  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  fianTyptov,  a little  stick,  dim.  of  p'aic- 
rypia,  a staff,  stick,  < flaurpov,  a staff,  stick,  akin 
to  L.  baculum,  a staff:  see  baculus.]  1.  One 
of  the  micro-organisms  which  are  concerned  in 
the  putrefactive  processes,  and  are  known  as 
Sehizomycetes , or  fission  fungi,  in  distinction 
from  Saccharomycetes,  or  budding  fungi,  which 
produce  alcoholic  fermentation.  Their  true  charac- 
ter was  long  in  doubt,  but  they  are  now  generally  regarded 
as  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  are  known  to  mul- 
tiply, in  some  species  at  least,  by  the  formation  of  spores. 
They  consist  of  exceedingly  minute  spherical,  oblong, 
or  cylindrical  cells,  without  chlorophyl,  multiply  by 
transverse  division,  and  may  be  found  anywhere.  Their 
origin  and  the  part  they  take  in  putrefaction,  fermenta- 
tion, and  disease  have  been  the  subject  in  recent  years 
of  much  study  and  discussion.  Very  much  remains  in 
doubt,  but  there  is  no  question  of  the  importance  of 
these  investigations  from  a sanitary  point  of  view.  It 
also  appears  to  have  been  demonstrated  that  the  bacteria 
which  exist  in  the  soil  are  active  in  changing  other- 
wise inert  substances  into  matter  suitable  for  the  food  of 
plants,  converting  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  organic  ori- 
gin into  soluble  nitrates.  The  genera  and  species  have 
been  variously  defined,  and  are  necessarily  based  on 
slight  characters.  Migula  has  divided  the  group  into  five 
families : (1)  Coccacese,  with  spherical  or  subspherical 
cells  mostly  without  flagella  and  non-motile.  (2)  Bactcri- 
acese,  with  flagellate  or  non-flagellate  cylindrical  cells. 
(3)  Spirillacese,  having  variously  curved  or  spirally 
twisted  cells  with  or  without  flagella.  (4)  Chlamydobac- 
teriacese , with  cells  forming  threadlike  colonies  inclosed 
in  a sheath.  (5)  Beggiat.oaccse,  having  the  cells  in  fila- 
ments, but  the  sheath  lacking. 

2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  the  family  Bacteriacese, 
consisting  of  minute  cylindrical  ceils  without 
flagella.  Some  species  are  zymotic,  producing  fermen- 
tations,  as  B.  acidi-lactici,  which  produces  lactic  acid  and 
causes  the  curdling  of  milk ; others  are  pathogenic,  caus- 
ing disease,  as  B.  tuberculosis,  which  causes  tuberculosis, 
B.  diphtherias,  the  cause  of  diphtheria,  and  B.  anthracis, 
the  cause  of  anthrax  or  splenic  fever  in  cattle.  These 

^.species  were  formerly  placed  in  the  genus  Bacillus. 

Bactrian  (bak'tri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Bactri- 
anus  (Gr.  BasTpiavtif),  < Bactria,  < Gr.  Basrpia 
(also  Baurpa,  < Pers.  Bakhtar),  a province  so 
called.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bactria  or 
Bactriana,  an  ancient  country  of  central  Asia, 
with  its  capital,  Bactra,  on  the  site  of  the  mod- 
em Balkh.  It  became  a province  of  the  Persian  empire 
under  Cyrus,  and  from  about  255  to  about  126  B.  c.  was 
a separate  kingdom  under  a Greek  dynasty. — Bactrian 
camel.  See  camel. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Bactria. 

Bactris  (bak'tris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pdicTpov,  a 
staff : see  bacterium.']  A genus  of  slender 
palms,  consisting  of  about  90  species,  found 
about  rivers  and  in  marshy  places  in  America 
within  the  tropics.  The  stems  are  generally  covered 


with  spines,  and  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  though  occasion- 
ally simple  or  2-lobed.  The  fruit  is  small,  with  a thin 
fibrous  pulp  inclosing  a hard  black  nut.  The  kernel  of  B. 
major  is  eaten  in  Cartagena.  The  stems  of  B.  minor  are 
used  for  walking-sticks,  under  the  name  of  Tobago  canes, 
bacilli,  n.  Plural  of  baculus. 
baculine  (bak'fi-lin),  a.  [<  L.  baculum , a rod, 
+ -ine1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rod,  or  to  its 
use  in  punishment  by  flogging, 
baculite  (bak'u-llt),  n.  and  a.  [<  NL.  Baculites , 
q.  v.]  I.  n.  A fossil  cephalopod  of  the  genus 
Baculites  ; staff-stone. 


II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  baculites. 
Also  baculitic — Baculite  limestone,  a name  given  to 
the  Chalk  of  Normandy,  from  the  abundance  of  baculites 
which  it  contains. 

Baculites  (bak-u-li'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  baculum, 
a staff,  + -ites : see  - ite 2.]  A genus  of  poly- 
thalamous  or  many-chambered 
cephalopods,  belonging  to  the 
order  Ammonoidea.  The  species 
are  known  only  in  a fossil  state,  having 
become  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  Cre- 
taceous period.  The  shell  is  straight, 
more  or  less  compressed,  conical,  and 
very  much  elongated.  The  partitions 
are  sinuous  and  pierced  by  a marginal 
siphon.  The  external  chamber  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  rest.  There 
are  about  20  species,  found  from  the 
Neocomian  to  the  Chalk  formation. 

baculitic  (bak-u-lit'ik),  a.  Same 
as  baculite. 

baculometry  (bak-fi-lom'e-tri), 
n.  [<  L.  baculum,  a staff,  + Gr.  -fierpia,  < pkrpov, 
a measure.]  The  measurement  of  heights  or 
distances  by  means  of  staves.  Phillips. 

baculus  (bak'u-lus),  n. ; pi.  baculi  (-li).  [L., 

more  commonly  neut.  baculum,  a stick,  staff, 
scepter,  etc. ; cf.  LL.  dim.  bacillus  (see  bacil- 
lus) ; akin  to  Gr.  fiasrpov,  a rod,  staff : see  bac- 
terium.] 1.  A divining-rod. — 2.  A long  staff 
or  crutch  upon  which  worshipers  were  formerly 
allowed  to  lean  during  long  offices,  such  as  the 
psalms. — 3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  crusta- 
ceans. 

bad1  (bad),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  bad,  badde,  bad, 
worthless,  wicked ; without  earlier  forms  or  any 
obvious  cognates,  and  so  perhaps  of  nursery 
origin,  arising  as  a dissimilated  form  (*ba-da, 
*bad-da)  of  *ba-ba,  mod.  dial,  babbah  (G. 
baba),  used  as  an  exclamation  to  warn  infants 
not  to  touch  or  taste  something  thus  indicated 
as  ‘bad’:  see  babe.  Cf.  na-na,  ta-ta,  tut-tut, 
as  used  similarly  in  warning  or  remonstrance. 
A former  view  makes  ME.  badde  a generalized 
adj.  use  (with  loss  of  -l,  as  in  ME.  muche  for 
i muchel,  < AS.  my  eel,  much;  ME.  lyte  for  lytel, 
< AS.  lytel,  little ; ME.  wenche  for  wenchel,  < 
AS.  wencel : see  much,  mickle,  life,  lyte,  little,  and 
wench)  of  a noun,  *baddel,  < AS.  bseddel  (twice, 
in  glosses),  with  equiv.  deriv.  bsedling  (suffix 
-ing3),  an  effeminate  person,  a hermaphrodite. 
(Cf.  the  similar  development  of  the  adj.  wicked, 
ME.  wicked,  wikked,  earlier  wicke,  wikke,  from 
the  noun  AS.  wicca,  m.,  a witch,  wizard,  hence 
an  evil  person:  see  tricked1.)  The  word  can 
have  no  connection  with  Goth,  bauths,  deaf 
and  dumb,  with  G.  bose,  bad,  or  with  Com. 
bad,  Ir.  Gael,  baodh,  foolish,  etc.  AS.  bseddel, 
ME.  *baddel,  is  scarcely  found  in  literature, 
but,  like  other  words  of  similar  sense,  it  may 
have  flourished  in  vulgar  speech  as  an  indefi- 
nite term  of  abuse,  and  at  length,  divested  of 
its  original  meaning,  emerged  in  literary  use 
as  a mere  ad].,  badde,  equiv.  to  the  older  evil. 
The  adj.  first  appears  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  and  does  not  beeome  common  till  the 
15th  century.  In  high  literary  use  it  is  com- 
paratively rare,  as  against  evil,  till  the  18th  cen- 
tury. In  the  English  Bible  bad  occurs  but  rarely, 
and  only  in  the  familiar  antithesis  with  good.] 
I.  a. ; compar.  baddcr,  superl.  baddest  (hut 
in  literary  use  worse,  worst,  as  used  with  evil). 

1.  Evil;  ill;  vicious;  wicked;  depraved: 
applied  to  persons,  conduct,  character,  influ- 
ence, etc.:  as,  a bad  man;  bad  conduct;  a 
bad  life;  a bad  heart;  bad  influence,  etc. 

What  will  ensue  hereof  there ’s  none  can  tell ; 

But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood, 

That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II,  ii.  1. 

Wisest  men 

Have  err’d,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceived. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  211. 

2.  Offensive ; disagreeable ; troublesome  ; pain- 
ful; grievous:  as,  bad  treatment;  a bad  tem- 
per ; it  is  too  bad  that  you  had  to  wait  so  long. 

The  old  soldiers  of  James  were  generally  in  a very  bad 
temper.  Macaulay. 

3.  Hurtful;  noxious;  having  an  injurious  or 
unfavorable  tendency  or  effect : with  for : as, 
bad  air  or  bad  food ; late  hours  are  bad  for  the 
health ; this  step  would  be  bad  for  your  reputa- 
tion or  prospects. 

Reading  was  bad  for  his  eyes ; writing  made  his  head 
ache.  Addison. 

4.  Ill;  in  ill  health;  sick;  in  unsound  condi- 
tion : as,  to  feel  bad ; to  be  bad  with  rheuma- 
tism; a bad  hand  or  leg.  [Colloq.] 

I have  been,  three  days  ago,  bad  again  with  a spitting 
of  blood.  Sterne , Letters,  cvi. 
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bad 

5.  Not  good ; defective ; worthless ; poor ; of 
no  value : as,  bad  coin ; bad  debts ; a bad  soil ; 
a bad  crop ; a bad  piece  of  work ; bad  health. 

Perjuries  are  common  as  bad  pence. 

Cowper , Expostulation. 

6.  Incorrect;  faulty:  as,  a 5acZ  aim;  bad  Eng- 
lish ; a bad  pronunciation. 

Call,  if  you  will,  bad  rhyming  a disease. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  182. 

7.  Not  valid;  not  sound:  as,  a bad  claim;  a 
bad  plea. 

“You  had  better  get  a porter’s  knot,  and  carry  trunks.” 
Nor  was  the  advice  bad  ; for  a porter  was  likely  to  be  as 
plentifully  fed,  and  as  comfortably  lodged,  as  a poet. 

Macaulay,  Samuel  Johnson. 

8.  Unfavorable;  unfortunate:  as,  bad  news; 
bad  success. 

Perplex’d  and  troubled  at  his  bad  success 

The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  1. 

[Bad  is  the  ordinary  antithesis  of  good,  in  all  its  senses, 
whether  positively,  ‘evil,’  ‘harmful,’  or  negatively,  ‘not 
good,’  ‘not  satisfactory,’  and  whether  substantively,  ‘ being 
evil,’  or  causally,  ‘causing  harm.'  The  senses  run  into 
one  another,  the  precise  application  being  determined  by 
the  context.]— Bad  blood,  bad  conscience,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. — Bad  form,  conduct  not  in  accordance  with  good 
taste  or  propriety,  or  not  in  keeping  with  the  present 
conventional  usage  ; slightly  vulgar ; not  very  refined. 
[Slang.] 

They  are  taught  that  to  become  emotional  or  enthusi- 
astic over  anything  is  bad  form.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  G21. 
In  bad  odor.  See  odor.— With  a bad  grace.  See  grace. 

ii.  n.  That  which  is  bad.  (a)  A bad  condi- 
tion : as,  to  go  to  the  bad  (see  below).  (6)  A 
bad  thing : as,  there  are  bads  and  goods  among 
them — To  the  bad.  (a)  To  ruin,  financial  or  moral : as, 
he  and  his  affairs  soon  went  to  the  had.  ( b ) To  the  wrong 
side  of  the  account;  inarrearor  deficit:  as,  I am  now  $100 
to  the  bad. 

bad2  (bad).  Preterit  of  bid. 
badab-tapa  (bad'ak-tap'a),  n.  [Malay.]  The 
Malay  name  of  the  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra, 
badam  (ba-dam'),  n.  [Pers.  baddm,  almond.] 
A species  of  bitter  almond  imported  into  some 
parts  of  India  from  Persia,  and  used  as  money, 
with  a value  of  about  half  a cent, 
badaneh  (ba-da'ne),  n.  The  tunic  worn  by 
the  Egyptian  califs,  made  of  the  very  finest 
quality  of  linen.  The  weight  of  the  garment  was  only 
2 ounces,  and  it  is  said  to  have  cost  1,000  dinars. 

baddert  (bad'er),  a.  Old  comparative  of  bad. 
See  bad1. 

Lewed  peple  . . . demen  gladly  to  the  badder  ende. 

Chaucer , Squire’s  Tale,  L 216. 

Were  it  badder,  it  is  not  the  worst.  Lyly,  Euphues. 
badderlocks  (bad'er-loks),  n.  [Supposed,  with- 
out evidence,  to  stand  for  Balder’s  locks.  Cf. 
balder-brae.]  A name  given  in  Scotland  to 
the  edible  seaweed  Alaria  esculenta.  The  plant  is 
olive-green,  belonging  to  the  order  Laminariacece,  and  has 
a lanceolate  frond  borne  upon  a stipe  which  is  continued 
into  a midrib.  The  stipe  bears  ribless  leaflets  along  its 
sides.  Also  called  henware,  and  in  the  Orkney  Islands 
honey-ware ; in  parts  of  Ireland,  murlins. 

baddestt  (bad'est),  a.  Old  superlative  of  bad. 
See  bad1. 

The  baddest  among  the  cardinals  is  chosen  pope. 

Sir  E.  Sandy  s,  State  of  Religion. 

baddish  (bad'ish),  a.  [<  bad 1 + -isfc1.]  Some- 
what bad ; of  inferior  character  or  quality. 

He  wrote  baddish  verses,  Jeffrey. 

A snuffy,  babbling,  baddish  fellow. 

Carlyle,  The  Century,  XXIV.  24. 

baddocb  (bad'ok),  n.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  badock.]  A 
local  English  name  of  the  coalfish. 
bade  (bad).  Preterit  of  bid. 
badelaire  (ba-de-lar'),  n.  [F.,  formerly  baude- 
laire:  see  badelar.]  In  her.,  a curved  sword 
or  cutlas  used  as  a bearing, 
badelart,  n.  [<  F.  badelaire  (ML.  badelare, 
badarellus).  Cf.  baselard,  baslard.]  A short 
★curved  sword.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais. 
badge1  (baj),  n.  [<  ME.  badge,  bagge,  bage 
(also  bagij,  early  mod.  Sc.  bagie,  badgie,  bawgy), 
later  in  ML.  bagea,  bagia,  OF.  bage  (rare). 
Origin,  unknown;  perhaps  < ML.  baga,  a ring, 
< OS.  bag,  bog  = AS.  bedg,  beah,  a ring,  orna- 
ment, ME.  beg,  beigli,  etc.,  mod.  E.  bee*,  q.  v.] 
1 . A token  or  cognizance  worn  in  allusion  to 
the  wearer’s  occupation,  position,  preferences, 
or  achievements.  The  badge  in  the  middle  ages  was 
not  necessarily  heraldic,  though  in  many  cases  it  was  se- 
lected from  one  or  more  of  the  heraldic  bearings,  and  it  is 
not  bound  by  heralds’  rules.  Thus,  the  white  hart  of 
Richard  II.  is  represented  in  different  attitudes,  and  is  not 
described  in  ths  language  of  blazon.  A figure  for  a badge 
might  also  be  chosen  arbitrarily,  as  the  boar  of  Richard 
III.  Badges  selected  as  personal  tokens  have  often  become 
heraldic  bearings,  as  the  three  feathers  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown, 

Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland’s  crown. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  8. 

27 
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2.  A mark,  token,  or  device  worn  by  servants, 
retainers,  partizans,  or  followers,  as  a sign  of 
their  allegiance,  or  a similar  token  worn  by 
members  of  an  association  to  indicate  their 
membership. 

On  his  breast  a bloodie  Crosse  he  bore, 

The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord ; 

For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  2. 

3.  The  mark  or  token  of  anything. 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility’s  true  badge. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  2. 
Zeal  for  orthodoxy  became  a badge  of  Spanish  patriot- 
ism after  the  long  struggle,  first  with  Arians,  and  then 
with  Moors.  II.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  387. 

4.  Naut . : (a)  A carved  ornament  formerly 
placed  on  ships,  near  the  stern,  and  often  con- 
taining the  representa- 
tion of  a window,  (b)  A 
mark  of  good  conduct 
awarded  in  the  United 
States  naval  service  to 
seamen  distinguished 
for  sobriety  and  obedi- 
ence.—Badge  of  Ulster,  in 
her.,  the  ancient  distinctive 
ensign  of  the  order  of  baro- 
nets. (See  baronet.)  It  is  the 
ancient  badge  of  the  Irish 
kingdom  of  Ulster,  and  is  thus 
blazoned:  arg.,  a sinister  hand 
appaum^e,  couped  at  the 
wrist,  gules.  This  may  be 
borne  upon  a canton  or  an  in- 
escutclieon,  and  on  that  part 
of  the  bearer’s  armorial  shield 
which  is  most  convenient. 

Sometimes  called  the  bloody 
hand  of  Ulster. — Corps 
badges,  tokens  worn  by  the 
different  United  States  army- 
corps  during  the  civil  war  of 
1861-65,  to  distinguish  them 
one  from  another. 

badge1  (baj),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  badqed,  ppr. 

*,  , . A r / i i 1,  white;  center,  red.  I 

oadging.  [X  badge  , fl.  J bronze.  A clasp  with  name  of 
To  mark  or  distinguish  shiP  given  for  each  succeeding 
° recommendation  for  good  con- 

with  a badge  or  as  Wltn  duct,  to  be  worn  on  the  pendant 
a badge.  [Rare.]  a.  in  the  cut 

Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg’d  with  blood. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

badge2  (baj),  n.  [ME.  bagge  (baj),  besido 
bagge  (bag),  whence  bag1.']  If.  A bag. — 2. 
An  ill-shaped  bundle,  as  of  fagots.  [So.] 
badge3!  (baj),  v.  i.  [A  back-formation  from 
badger 3,  as  peddle  from  peddler  or  pedler.  See 
badger *.]  To  hawk  for  sale;  buy  up,  as  pro- 
visions, for  the  purpose  of  selling  again;  re- 
grate. 

badgeer,  n.  See  badgir. 

badgeless  (baj  Tes),  a.  [<  badge1  + -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  badge. 

Some  badgeless  blue  upon  his  bach. 

Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  iv.  5. 

badgeman  (baj'man),  n. ; pi.  badgemen  (-men). 
[<  badge 1 + man.]  A man  who  wears  a badge ; 
specifically,  in  England,  an  almshouseman : so 
called  because  a special  dress  or  badge  is  worn 
to  indicate  that  the  wearer  belongs  to  a par- 
ticular foundation. 

He  quits  the  gay  and  rich,  the  young  and  free, 
Among  the  badgemen  with  a badge  to  be.  Crabbe. 

badger1  (baj'Sr),  n.  [<  badge1,  n.,  + -er1.]  A 
badgeman ; one  entitled  or  required  by  law  to 
wear  a badge,  as  tbe  police,  licensed  porters, 
★and  others. 

badger2  (baj'er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bad- 
gerd,  bageard  (mod.  dial,  also  budget,  q.  v.),  prob. 
< badge1  (in  allusion  to  the  white  stripes  on  its 
forehead)  + -ard  (reduced  to  -er)  or  -er1  (ex- 


Good-conduct  Badge,  U.  S. 
Navy.— Pendant  of  silk:  outer 
edges,  blue;  second  stripes, 
white;  center,  red.  Medal  of 


European  Badger  ( Meles  vulgaris). 

tended  to  -ard,  as  in  braggard,  braggart , for 
bragger,  standard , a tree,  for  stander,  etc.), 
being  trnis  identical  with  badger i.  Cf.  F.  blai- 
reau , a badger,  OF.  blariau , a badger,  < OFlem. 


badget 

OD.  blaer,  bald,  blare , blaere , D.  blaar , a white 
spot  on  the  forehead ; cf . also  the  equiv.  name 
bauson.']  1.  A fossorial  plantigrade  carnivo- 
rous mammal,  of  the  family  Mustelidce  and  sub- 
family Melince.  (For  its  technical  characters,  see  Mcli- 
nae.)  The  common  European  species,  to  which  the  name 
was  first  applied,  is  Meles  vulgaris  or  Meles  taxus;  it  is 
about  2 feet  long,  of  heavy  and  clumsy  shape,  low  on  the 
legs,  with  a short  thick  tail,  a long  snout,  and  long  claws 
fitted  for  digging.  The  general  color  is  grizzled  gray,  with 
dark  limbs,  and  black  and  white  stripes  on  the  head.  This 
animal  inhabits  temperate  and  northerly  portions  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Its  flesh  is  used  as  food,  its  pelt  in  furri- 
ery, and  its  hair  for  making  shaving-brushes  and  the  kind 
of  artists’  brushes  called  badgers.  In  a state  of  nature 
the  animal  is  less  fetid  than  some  of  the  other  species. 
The  American  badger,  Taxidea  americana,  resembles  the 
foregoing,  but  differs  in  the  dental  formula  and  some  other 
technical  characters ; it  is  a common  animal  in  the  western 
States  and  Territories,  and  in  some  regions,  as  the  Missouri 
watershed,  it  is  very  abundant.  The  Indian  badger  is 
Arctonyx  collaris  ; it  i3  also  called  sand-bear  and  bear-pig. 
The  Javanese  skunk  (so  called  from  its  extreme  fetidness), 
the  teledu  or  telego,  Mydaus  meliceps,  is  a true  badger. 
See  cut  under  teledu.  The  ratel,  honey-badger,  or  Cape 
badger,  Mellivora  capensis,  is  nearly  related,  though  be- 
longing to  a different  subfamily,  the  Mellivorinm.  The 
wombat  is  often  called  badger  in  Australia.  It  is  a wide- 
spread vulgar  error  that  the  legs  of  the  badger  are  shorter 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other;  hence,  “the  uneven-legg'd 
badger ,”  Drayton. 

We  are  not  badgers, 

For  our  legs  are  one  as  long  as  the  other. 

Lyly,  Midas,  i.  2. 

2.  (a)  An  artists’  brush  made  of  badgers’  hair, 
used  for  blending  or  causing  the  pigments  to 
melt  or  shade  into  one  another  and  for  impart- 
ing smoothness.  (&)  A flat  brush  used  for  re- 
moving dust  from  a polished  surface  in  some 
photographic  and  other  chemical  operations, 
etc. — 3.  The  Lutraria  vulgaris,  a common  con- 
chiferous  or  bivalve  mollusk  of  northern  Eu- 
rope. It  is  especially  used  as  bait  for  the  cod. 
— 4.  A sobriquet  of  a resident  of  Wisconsin, 
called  the  Badger  State,  in  allusion  to  the  abun- 
dance of  badgers  in  it — Drawing  the  badger. 
Same  as  badger-baiting. 

badger2  (baj'er),  v.  t.  [<  badger 2,  ».]  1.  To 

attack,  as  the  badger  is  attacked  when  being 
drawn  or  baited;  bait;  worry;  pester. 

Inconsistent  professors,  who  seemed  to  have  badgered 
him  [Thomas  Cooper]  out  of  Methodism  into  scepticism. 

Caroline  Fox , Journal,  p.  542. 

When  one  has  to  be  badgered  like  this,  one  wants  a drop 
of  something  more  than  ordinary.  Trollope,  Orley  Farm. 

2.  To  beat  down  in  a bargain.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Balliwell.  — Syn.  Pester,  Worry,  etc.  S ee  tease. 
badger3  (baj'er),  n.  [Late  ME.  bagger,  baggere 
(recorded  as  a surname),  bager,  prob.  lit.  (like 
L.  saccarius),  ‘who  carries  a bag,’  < bagge, 
mod.  dial,  badge,  a dial,  form  (pron.)  of  bagge, 
mod.  E.  bag1.  Cf.  pedder,  pedler,  peddler,  < 
ped,  a basket,  pannier.  lienee  badge 2,  t’.] 
One  who  buys  corn  and  other  provisions  to 
sell  them  elsewhere ; a hawker;  a huckster;  a 
cadger.  Badgers  were  required  to  take  out  a license, 
and  were  under  certain  legal  restrictions  as  to  regrating 
or  forestalling  the  market.  The  word  occurs  now  only  In 
provincial  English  use. 

badger-baiting  ( baj  'er-ba/'ting) , n.  A barba- 
rous sport  formerly  common,  and  still  practised 
to  some  extent,  generally  as  an  attraction  to 
public  houses  of  the  lowest  sort.  A badger  is  put 
into  a barrel,  and  one  or  more  dogs  are  put  in  to  drag  him 
out.  When  this  is  effected  he  is  returned  to  his  barrel, 
to  be  similarly  assailed  by  a fresh  set  of  dogs.  The  badger 
usually  makes  a most  determined  and  savage  resistance. 
Also  called  draining  the  badger. 
badgering  (baj'er-ing),  n.  [<  badger 3 + -ing1.] 
In  England,  the  practice  of  buying  corn  or  vict- 
uals in  one  place  and  selling  them  in  another 
for  profit : once  restricted  hy  statute, 
badger-legged  (baj'er-legd),  a.  [<  badger 2 + 
leg  + -cd*.]  Having  one  leg  shorter  than  the 
other : in  allusion  to  the  common  but  erroneous 
supposition  that  the  badger’s  legs  on  one  side 
are  shorter  than  those  on  the  other. 

His  body  crooked  all  over,  big-bellied,  badger-legged,  and 
llis  complexion  swarthy.  Sir  Jt.  L’ Estrange. 

badgerly  (baj'er-li),  a.  [<  badger 2 + -ly1.] 
Badger-like ; grizzled  or  gray  in  color, 
badger-plane  (baj'er-plan),  n.  [<  badger 2 (ap- 
par.  in  allusion  to  its  snout)  + plane.]  In  join- 
ery, a hand-plane  the  mouth  of  which  is  cut 
obliquely  from  side  to  side,  so  that  it  can  work 
close  up  to  a corner  in  making  a rabbet  or 
sinking.  . 

badger’s-bane  (baj'erz-ban),  n.  A variety  of 
woE’s-bane,  Aconitum  lycoctonum. 
badge*  (baj'et),  n.  [E.  dial. ; appar.,  like  bad- 
ger*, < badge1,  in  allusion  to  the  white  stripes 
on  the  badger’s  forehead.  The  same  allusion 
holds  for  a cart-horse ; cf . ball3.]  1 . Same  as 
badger 2,  1. — 2.  A common  name  for  a cart- 
horse. Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


lmdgir 

badgir  (bad'ger),  n.  [Pers.  bddgir,  < bad,  wind, 
+ gir,  seizing,  catching.]  A wind-catcher  or 
wind-tower  projecting  above  the  roof  of  a 
dwelling,  used  in  Persia  and  northwestern  In- 
dia. The  badgirs  are  built  like  large  chimneys,  of  wicker- 
work and  plaster,  with  openings  toward  the  quarter  of  the 
prevailing  wind  ; they  are  sometimes  also  made  movable 
or  adjustable.  See  wind-sail.  Also  written  badgeer. 
badiaga  (bad-i-a'ga),  n.  [Russ,  badyaga,  also 
bodyaga.]  A small  sponge  ( Spongilla ) com- 
mon in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  powder  of 
which  is  used  in  removing  the  livid  marks  of 
bruises. 

badian,  badiane  (ba'di-an,  -an),  ri.  [<  F.  ba- 
diane,  < Pers.  and  Urdu  bddydn,  fennel.]  The 
fruit  of  Illicium  anisatum, 
the  Chinese  anise-tree.  It 
abounds  in  a volatile  oil 
which  gives  it  an  aromatic 
flavor  and  odor.  On  account 
of  its  flavor  and  odor  it  is 
much  used  in  China  and  India 
as  a condiment,  and  is  imported 
into  France  for  use  in  flavor- 
ing Badian. 

baaigeon  (ba-dij'on),  n.  [F.:  origin  unknown.] 

1.  A mixture  of  plaster  and  freestone,  ground 
together  and  sifted,  used  by  sculptors  to  fill  the 
small  holes  and  repairthe  defects  of  the  stones 
used  by  them. — 2.  A mixture  of  sawdust  and 
glue,  or  of  whiting  and  glue,  used  by  joiners  to 
fill  up  defects  in  their  work.— 3.  A prepara- 
tion or  wash  for  coloring  houses,  or  for  giving 
plaster  the  appearance  of  stone,  consisting  of 
powdered  stone,  sawdust,  slaked  lime,  alum, 
and  other  ingredients. — 4.  A preparation  of 
tallow  and  chalk  used  by  coopers, 
badinage  (bad-i-nazh'  or  bad'i-naj),  n.  [F., 

< badiner,  jest,  make  merry,  < badm,  jesting, 
frivolous,  < Pr.  badar  (=  F.  layer),  gape,  < ML. 
badare,  gape : see  bay 4.]  Light  playful  banter 
or  raillery. 

He  seems  most  to  have  indulged  himself  only  in  an  ele- 
gant badinage.  Warburton. 

= Syn.  Raillery,  banter. 

badinerie  (ba-de'ne-re),  n.  [F.,  < badiner,  jest: 
see  badinage .]  Light  or  playful  discourse ; 
nonsense;  badinage.  [Rare.] 

The  fund  of  sensible  discourse  is  limited  ; that  of  jest 
and  badinerie  is  infinite.  Shenstone,  Works,  II.  240. 

badineurt  (bad-i-ner'),  n.  [F.,  < badiner,  jest : 
see  badinage.']  One  who  indulges  in  badinage ; 
a trifler. 

Rebuke  him  for  it,  as  a divine,  if  you  like  it,  or  as  a 
badineur,  if  you  think  that  more  effectual. 

Pope,  To  Swift  (Ord  MS.). 

badious  (ba'di-us),  a.  [<  L.  badius,  bay : see 
bay®.]  Of  a bay  color;  reddish-brown;  chest- 
nut. [Rare.] 

badling  (bad'ling),  n.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  < bad1 
+ -ling'1;  and  not  connected  directly  with  AS. 
bwdling : see  bad1.]  If.  An  effeminate  or  wo- 
manish man.  W.  E.  ]). — 2.  A worthless  per- 
son. Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.] 
badly  (bad'li),  adv.  [ME.  badly,  baddeliche ; 

< bad1  + -ly2.]  In  a bad  manner,  (a)  Wickedly; 
wrongly;  in  an  evil  or  an  improper  manner:  as,  the  boys 
behaved  badly,  (5)  Grievously;  dangerously;  severely: 
as,  badly  wounded,  (c)  In  a manner  which  falls  below  a 
recognized  standard  or  fair  average  of  excellence ; unskil- 
fully ; imperfectly ; defectively ; poorly ; not  well : as,  the 
work  was  badly  done.  ( d ) Incorrectly ; faultily : as,  to 
speak  Trench  badly.  ( e ) Unfortunately;  unsuccessfully: 
as,  the  army  fared  badly.—  Badly  off.  See  off. 

badmash,  n.  Same  as  budmash. 
badminton  (bad'min-ton),  if.  [<  Badminton, 
in  Gloucestershire,  England,  a seat  of  the  duke 
of  Beaufort.]  1.  An  outdoor  (and  also  indoor) 
game,  similar  to  lawn-teunis,  but  played  with 
shuttle-cocks. — 2.  A summer  beverage,  prop- 
erly a claret-cup  made  with  soda-water  in- 
stead of  plain  water  and  flavored  with  cucum- 
ber. [Eng.] 

Soothed  or  stimulated  by  fragrant  cheroots  or  beakers 
of  Badminton.  Disraeli,  Lothair,  xxx.  (N.  J>.) 

[With  or  without  a capital  in  either  sense.] 
badness  (bad'nes),  n.  [<  bad1  + -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  bad,  evil,  vicious,  depraved, 
wrong,  improper,  erroneous,  etc. ; want  or  de- 
ficiency of  good  qualities,  physical  or  moral: 
as,  the  badness  of  the  heart,  of  the  season,  of 
the  roads,  etc.  See  bad1. 

“ The  badness  of  men,"  a Jewish  writer  emphatically  de- 
clared, “is  better  than  the  goodness  of  women.” 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  357. 

badoch  (bad'och),  n.  [Sc.  Cf.  haddock.]  A 
Scotch  and  local  English  name  of  one  of  the 
jaegers  or  skua  gulls,  Stercorarius  parasiticus,  a 
predatory  marine  bird  of  the  family  Laridce. 
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bads  (badz),  n.  pi.  [E.  dial.]  The  husks  of 
walnuts.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

bael,  n.  See  bel%. 

baeta  (ba-a'ta),  n.  [Pg.  baeta,  baieta  = Sp.  ba- 
yeta,  baize : see  baize/]  A plain  woolen  stuff 
manufactured  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Sim- 
monds. 

Bastis  (be'tis), , n.  [NL.,  < L.  Bwtis,  Gr.  B dint, 


bag 

II.  intrans.  It.  To  practise  deceit;  shuffle, 
quibble. 

Do  we  not  palpably  baffle  when,  in  respect  to  God,  we 
pretend  to  deny  ourselves,  yet,  upon  urgent  occasion,  al. 
low  him  nothing?  Barrow,  Works,  I.  437. 

2.  To  struggle  ineffectually;  strive  in  vain: 
as,  the  ship  baffled  with  the  gale. — 3.  In  coal- 
mining, to  brush  out  or  mix  fire-damp  with  air, 


a river  in  Spain,  now  called  Guadalquivir.]  A *to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  non-explosive. 


genus  of  May-flies,  belonging  to  the  order 
Ephemerida,  typical  of  the  family  Bsetidce, 
containing  numerous  species  with  4 wings 
*and  2 setas. 

bsstyl  (be'til),  n.  Same  as  batylus. 


baffle  (baf'l),  n.  [<  baffle,  r.]  It.  Disgrace; 
affront. — 2f.  Defeat;  discomfiture. 

It  is  the  skill  of  the  disputant  that  keeps  off  a baffle. 

3.  Same  as  baffler,  2. 


South. 


bsstylus  (be'ti-lus),  n.  [L.,  also  bcetulus,  betu-  bafflement  (baf'l-ment),  n.  [<  baffle  + -ment.] 
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The  state  of  being  baffled,  frustrated,  or 
thwarted  in  one’s  endeavors ; want  of  success 
after  repeated  attempts.  [Rare.] 


Associated  in  liis  mind  with  bafflement  and  defeat. 

J.  S.  Blackie,  Self-Culture,  p.  99. 


lus,  < Gr.  pairvlog,  also  fiaiTvAtov,  a meteoric 
stone.]  In  classical  antiq.,  a stone,  whether 
meteoric  or  artificially  shaped,  which  was 
venerated  as  of  divine  origin,  or  honored  as  a 
symbol  of  divinity.  Such  stones  were  preferably  of 
conical  form,  and  sometimes  bore  certain  natural  symbols,  baffle-plate  (baf  T-plat),  n.  A metal  plate  used 
as  atEmesa:  but.  esDeciallv  when  meteoric,  the  form  was  t<?  direet  the  flam^g  and  gag  of  f^aoe  to 

different  parts  of  a steam-boiler,  so  that  all 
portions  of  it  will  be  evenly  heated;  a de- 
flector. 

baffler  (baf  T6r),  n.  1 . One  who  or  that  which 
baffles. — 2.  A partition  in  a furnace  so  placed 


as  at  Emesa ; but,  especially  when  meteoric,  the  form  was 
not  considered  material.  Thus,  the  stone  preserved  on  the 


omphalos  at  Delphi,  reputed  to  be  the  one  swallowed  by 
Kronos  (Saturn)  through  Rhea’s  stratagem  in  place  of  the 
infant  Zeus  (Jove),  was  of  spherical  shape.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  sacred  stones  were  those  of  Pa- 
phos in  Cyprus,  of  Zeus  Kasios  at  Seleucia,  and  of  Zeus 
Teleios  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  See  abadir.  Also  written 
betylus,  bcetyl,  and  bnitylos. 

bafft,  v.  i.  [<  ME.  baffen=T>.  and  LG.  baffen— 
MHG.  baffen,  beffen,  G.  baffen,  bdfzen  = Dan. 
bjeeffe  = Sw.  bjebba,  bark ; appar.  imitative.  Cf. 
dial,  buff,  bark,  and  yaff.]  To  bark;  yelp. — 
To  say  neither  baff  nor  bufft,  to  say  nothing. 

baff2  (baf),  v.  i.  [So.,  also  beff.  Cf.  OF.  baffe, 
a blow  with  the  back  of  the  hand:  see  baffle.] 
To  beat;  strike;  specifically,  in  golf,  to  hit 
the  ground  with  the  club  immediately  before 
striking  the  ball.  [Scotch.] 

baff3  (baf),  n. 
a heavy  thump. 


as  to  aid  the  couvection  of  heat ; a baffle-plate. 
liankine,  Steam  Engine,  $ 304.  Also  baffle. — 
3.  In  coal-mining , the  lever  with  which  the 
throttle-valve  of  a winding-engine  is  worked. 
[North  Staffordshire,  Eng.] 

baffling  (baf  Ting),  p.  a.  Frustrating ; discon- 
certing; confusing;  perplexing:  as,  a baffling 
wind,  that  is,  one  which  frequently  shifts  from 
one  point  to  another. 

bafflingly  (baf 'ling-li),  adv.  In  a baffling 


[Sc.:  see  the  verb.]  A blow;  .mSl1.nei'  ,,  ... 

L J ’ bafflingness  (baflmg-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 

CM  LI U Cl  V V Ull  ILlli  jj.  /YJ  • — ’ 

baff-ends  (baf'endz),  n.  pi.  [<  baff  (dial.),  per-  ™g',  ..  n-,  „ 

haps  for  baft,  behind  (see  baft1),  + end]  In  ^ff-week  (baf  wek)  n [E.  dial.,  < baff , per- 
coal-mining,  long  wooden  wedges  for  adjusting  haPs  f°r  ^ behind  (see  baft1)  + week.]  In 
tubbing-plates,  or  cribs,  in  sinking  shafts  dur-  ^al-mmmg,  the  week  next  after  pay-week 
ing  the  operation  of  fixing  the  tubbing.  Gres-  wages  ?,re  Paid  .?n?e  a fortnight  [Eng.] 

ley.  [Eng.]  baffy-spoon  (bafT-spon),  n.  A wooden  club 


bafferf,  n.  [<  baff 1 -1-  -er1.]  A barker. 

Houndes  for  the  hauk  beth  figters  and  grete  bafflers. 

Bodl.  MS.,  546.  ( Halliwell .) 

baffeta  (baf'e-ta),.  n.  Same  as  baft2. 
baffle  (baf'l),  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  baffled,  ppr. 
baffling.  [First  in  the  16th  century,  also  written 
bafful,  baffol;  origin  uncertain.  The  senses 

point  to  two  or  more  independent  sources:  cf.  m | t 

(1)  Sc.  bauchle,  backle,  disgrace,  tre'at  with  con-  baft3,  bafta  (baft,  baf'ta),  n.  [Formerly  also 
tempt  (see  bauchle*) ; (2)  F.  bafouer,  earlier  baf-  i V... . >•  tta  , _ i_-_j 

foner,  disgrace,  revile,  scoff  at,  deceive,  befler, 


with  a short  shaft  and  very  much  lofted  in  the 
face,  used  in  golf  for  playing  approaches. 
W.  Park,  Jr. 

baft1  (baft),  adv.  and  prep.  [<ME.  baft,  bafte, 
baften,  biaften,  < AS.  beef  tan,  beaftan,  be  ceftan, 
< be,  by,  + ceftan,  aft : see  be-2  and  aft,  and  cf. 
abaft.]  I.  adv.  Behind;  in  the  rear;  naut., 
abaft.  [Archaic.] 

Il.t  prep.  Behind. 


baftah,  baffeta,  boffeta;  s Hind,  bafta,  a kind  of 
cotton  cloth,  baft,  weaving,  a web,  < Pers.  baft , 
wrought,  woven.]  A fine  cotton  fabric  of  Ori- 
ental manufacture ; especially,  a plain  muslin, 
of  which  the  Surat  manufacture  is  said  to  be 
the  best.  The  bafts  of  Dacca  in  British  India  are  an 
inferior  quality  of  the  muslins  made  in  that  district,  and 
are  said  to  be  manufactured  from  European  thread.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  similar  fabrics  made  in  Great  Britain. 

★Also  baffeta. 


also  beffer,  deceive,  mock,  =Pr.  bafar  = Sp.  be- 
far  = It.  beffare,  mock,  deride ; ef.  OF.  befe, 
beffe  = Pr.  bafa  = OSp.  bafa,  Sp.  befa  = It. 
beffa,  beffe,  mockery;  cf.  Pr.  baf,  au  interj.  of 
disdain ; ef.  Sc.  baffle,  a trifle,  nonsense,  appar. 

< OF.  beffe,  trifling,  mockery  (see  above).  Cf. 

MHG.  beffen,  bark:  see  baff1.]  I.  trans.  If. 

To  disgrace;  treat  with  mockery  or  contumely;  bagMbag),  ».  [Also  bagg,  bagqe  ; ME.  bagqe, 
hold  up  as  an  object  of  scorn  or  contempt;  & v * --  y 

insult;  specifically,  to  subject  to  indignities, 


as  a recreant  knight  or  traitor. 

The  whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  me  for  a baffled, 
whipped  fellow.  Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  2. 

You  on  your  knees  have  curs’d  that  virtuous  maiden, 
And  me  for  loving  her ; yet  do  you  now 
Thus  baffle  me  to  my  face. 

Middleton  and  Delcker,  Roaring  Girl,  i.  1. 

Justice  [in  “ Measure  for  Measure”]  is  not  merely  evad- 
ed or  ignored  or  even  defied : she  is  both  in  the  older  and 
the  newer  sense  of  the  word  directly  and  deliberately 
baffled  ; buffeted,  outraged,  insulted,  struck  in  the  face. 

Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  203. 

2f.  To  hoodwink ; cheat. 

Alas,  poor  fool ! how  have  they  baffled  thee ! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

3.  To  circumvent  by  interposing  obstacles  or 
difficulties ; defeat  the  efforts,  purpose,  or  suc- 
cess of;  frustrate;  check;  foil;  thwart;  dis- 
concert ; confound : as,  the  fox  baffled  his  pur- 
suers ; to  baffle  curiosity  or  endeavor. 

To  paint  lightning,  and  to  give  it  no  motion,  is  the 
doom  of  the  baffled  artist. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  239. 

. the  most 
Prescott. 

I never  watched  Robert  in  my  life  but  my  scrutiny  was 
presently  baffled  by  finding  he  was  watching  me. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xv. 

4.  To  beat  about,  as  the  wind  or  stray  cattle 
do  standing  grain  or  grass;  twist  irregularly 
together.  = Syn.  3.  Foil,  Thwart,  etc.  See  frustrate. 


Calculations  so  difficult  as  to  have  baffled  . 
enlightened  nations. 


connected  with  Icei.  bagqi,  a bundle,  a pack, 
OF.  baque,  a bundle,  pi.  bagues,  bundles,  bag- 
gage, Pr.  baga  (also  bagua,  trom  F.),  baggage, 
It.  dial,  baga,  a skin  bag  for  oil,  etc.,  also  the 
belly;  origin  unknown.  Some  assume,  against 
phonetic  conditions,  a connection  with  Goth. 
balgs.  a wine-skin,  = OHG.  balg,  MHG.  bale, 
G.  balg,  a skin,  = D.  balg,  skin,'  belly,  = AS. 
bcelg,  belg,  bseltg,  belig,  a bag,  > mod.  E.  belly 
and  bellows : see  belly,  where  other  forms  are 
given,  and  bellows.)  1.  A portable  receptacle 
or  repository  of  leather,  cloth,  paper,  or  other 
flexible  material,  capable  of  being  closed  at 
the  mouth;  a small  sack;  a wallet;  a pouch: 
as,  a flour -bag;  a carpet-ftap  or  traveling- 
bag ; a rnail-ftop.  Specifically — 2.  A purse  or 
money-bag. 

He  was  a thief,  and  had  the  bag.  John  xil.  6. 

3f.  A small  silken  pouch  in  which  the  back  hair 
of  the  wig  was  curled  away. 

A bob  wig  and  a black  silken  bag  tied  to  it.  Addison . 

4.  What  is  contained  in  a bag;  in  hunting,  the 
animals  bagged  or  obtained  in  an  expedition 
or  a day’s  sport. 

The  bag  is  not  the  sole  aim  of  a day  afield. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXI.  2. 

5.  A sac  or  receptacle  in  animal  bodies  con- 
taining some  fluid  or  other  substance  • as,  the 
honey-bar;  of  a bee. — 6.  An  udder. 

The  cow  is  sacrificed  to  her  bag,  the  ox  to  his  sirloin. 

Emerson , Eng.  Traits,  p.  90. 


hag 

7.  pi.  The  stomach.  [Scotch  and  north.  Eng.] 
— 8.  pi.  Trousers.  [Vulgar.]  — 9.  The  middle 
part  of  a large  haul-seine : the  two  parts  on  the 
sides  are  called  wings. — 10.  A flue  in  a porce- 
lain-oven which  ascends  on  the  inner  side,  and 
enters  the  oven  high  up,  so  as  to  heat  the  upper 
part. — 11.  A customary  measure  of  capacity, 
generally  from  2 to  4 bushels. — 12.  In  coal- 
mining, a quantity  of  fire-damp  suddenly  given 
off  from  the  coal ; also,  the  cavity  from  which 
tne  gas  is  emitted:  formerly  used  to  include 
cavities  containing  a largo  amount  of  water. 
— Bag  and  baggage,  all  one's  belongings  or  property: 
originally  a military  phrase. 

Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat; 
though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and 
scrippage.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

Bag  and  spoon,  an  arrangement  used  in  dredging  for 
river-sand.  It  consists  of  a bag  attached  by  the  mouth 
to  an  iron  hoop  which  is  fastened  to  a long  pole,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  dragged 
along  so  that  the  bag  is  filled.— Bag  Of  bones,  a very 
lean  person  or  animal.  [Humorous.] 

Such  a limping  bag  of  bones  as  I was ! Dickens. 

Bag  Of  foulness,  in  a coal-seam,  a cavity  filled  with  fire- 
damp.—To  bear  the  bag,  to  carry  the  purse ; have  com- 
mand of  the  money. 

These  are  court-admirers, 

And  ever  echo  him  that  bears  the  bag. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Elder  Brother,  i.  2. 

To  bring  to  bag.  See  bring.— To  give  one  the  bag. 

See  to  give  one  the  sack,  under  sack,  (at)  To  leave  one  with- 
out warning,  (b)  To  dismiss"one  from  one’s  service.  Bun- 
yan.  [Colloq.  or  dial.]  (ct)  To  cheat.  Webster. — To  leave 
or  give  one  the  bag  to  hold,  to  leave  one  in  the  lurch. — 
*To  let  the  cat.  out  of  the  bag.  See  cati. 
bag1  (bag),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bagged,  ppr.  bag- 

fing.  [<  ME.  baggen,  intrans. ; from  the  norm.] 

. intrans.  1.  To  swell  or  bulge. — 2.  To  bang 
loosely  like  a bag. 


His  frill  and  neck-cloth  hung  limp  under  his  bagging 
waistcoat.  Thackeray. 

3f.  To  grow  big  with  child. 

Then  Venus  shortly  bagged,  and 
Ere  long  was  Cupid  bred. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  vi.  148. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  put  into  a bag:  as,  to  bag 
hops. — 2.  To  distend  like  a bag;  swell. 

How  doth  an  unwelcome  dropsy  bag  up  his  eyes. 

Bp.  Hall,  Works,  II.  408. 

3.  To  secure  as  game ; shoot,  entrap,  or  other- 
wise lay  hold  of:  as,  to  bag  thirty  brace  of 
grouse. 

The  disputes  of  Italians  are  very  droll  things,  and  I will 
accordingly  bag  the  one  which  is  now  imminent  as  a 
specimen.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  245. 

4.  To  make  off  with;  steal.  [Colloq.] 

bag2  (hag),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  bagged,  ppr. 
bagging.  [E.  dial,  also  badge;  a particular 
use  of  bag1, ».]  To  cut  (pease,  beans,  grain,  etc.) 
with  a reaping-hook  or  scythe.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
The  corn  is  either  mown,  or  reaped,  or  bagged.  In 
lagging,’  as  it  is  called,  a heavy  hook  is  used. 

Gardener' 8 and  Farmer's  Vade  Mecum,  II.  123.  N.  E.  D. 

bagana  (ba-ga/na),  n.  [Abyssinian.]  An 
Abyssinian  musical  instrument  resembling  a 
lyre  with  ten  strings,  sounding  five  notes  and 
their  octaves. 

Bagariinse  (ba-ga-ri-i'ne),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Baga- 
rius + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Siluridw,  having 
the  head  naked  above,  and  the  anterior  and 
posterior  nostrils  close  together  with  a barbel 
between  them.  It  contains  about  20  species  of  Asiatic 
and  East  Indian  catflshes,  mostly  of  small  size,  some  of 
which  are  provided  with  a sucking-disk.  Also  written 
Bagarina. 

Bagarius  (ba-ga'ri-us),  re,  [NL.  Cf.  Bagrus.  ] 
A genus  of  catfishes,  typical  of  the  subfamily 
Bagariince. 

The  first  appearance  of  Siluroids  is  indicated  by  some 
fossil  remains  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  highlands 
of  Padang,  in  Sumatra,  where  Pseudotropius  and  Bagarius , 
types  well  represented  in  the  living  fauna,  have  been  found. 

Dr.  A.  Giinther,  Study  of  Fishes. 

bagasse  (ba-gas'),  re.  [=  F.  bagasse,  also  bagace, 
< Sp.  bagazo  (=  Pg.  bagaqo),  the  refuse  of  sugar- 
cane, grapes,  olives,  etc.,  which  have  been 
pressed,  prob.  a dial.  var.  of  bagage,  trash, 
lumber,  baggage:  see,  baggage1  and  baggage 2.] 
The  sugar-cane  after  it  has  been  crushed  and 
the  juice  extracted ; cane-trash,  it  is  used  as  fuel 
in  heating  the  boilers  and  pans  in  the  sugar-manufactory, 
and  sometimes  as  manure.  Also  called  bagazo,  rnegass, 
and  megasse. 

When  they  have  finished  grinding  the  cane,  they  form 
the  refuse  of  the  stalks  (which  they  call  bagasse)  into  great 
piles  and  set  fire  to  them. 

★ S.  L.  Clemens,  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  136. 

bagatelle  (bag-a-tel'),  re,  [Formerly  also  baga- 
tel,  baggatelle  (also  bagatello),  < F.  bagatelle  = 
Sp.  bagatela  = Pg.  bagatella,  < It.  bagattella,  dim. 
of  dial,  bagatta,  bagata,  a trifle,  prob.  < ML.  baga 
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(It.  dial,  baga,  OF.  bngue),  a bundle:  see  bag1 
and  baggage L]  1.  A trifle;  a thing  of  no  im- 
portance. 

Heaps  of  hair  rings  and  cypher’d  seals ; 

Rich  trifles,  serious  bagatelles.  Prior. 

There  is  a pleasure  arising  from  the  perusal  of  the  very 
bagatelles  of  men  renowned  for  their  knowledge  and  ge- 
nius. Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

The  [cremation]  furnace  can  not  be  erected  in  this  coun- 
try for  less  than  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  — a 
mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  cost  of  some  of  our 
cemeteries.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  862. 

2.  A game  played  on  a table  having  at  one 
end  nine  holes,  into  which  halls  are  to  be 
struck  with  a billiard-cue. 
bagatelle-board  (bag-a-tel'bord),  n.  A porta- 
ble board  on  which  bagatelle  is  played, 
bagatelle-table  (bag-a-tel'ta/bl),  re.  A table 
on  which  bagatelle  is  played, 
bagatinet,  n.  [<  It.  bagattino:  see  bagattino.] 
Same  as  bagattino. 

Expect  no  lower  price,  for  by  the  banner  of  my  front,  I 
will  not  bate  a bagatine.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

bagattino  (bag-at-te'no),  n. ; pi.  baggatini  (-ne). 
[It.,  dim.  of  dial,  bagatta,  a trifle : see  bagatelle.'] 
A copper  coin  of  Venice,  worth  about  half  a 
cent. 

bagaty  (bag'a-ti),  n.  [Also  baggety ; origin  not 
ascertained.]  A name  of  the  female  lumpfish, 
Cyclopterus  limpus. 

bagazo  (ba-ga'tho),  n.  [Sp.,  = Pg.  bagaco : 
see  bagasse.]  Same  as  bagasse. 
bag-clasp  (bag'klasp),  n.  A clasp  for  closing 
the  mouth  of  a hag ; a bag-fastener, 
bag-fastener  (bag'fas//ner),  n.  A device  made 
of  wire,  twine,  rope,  etc.,  for  closing  the  mouths 
★ of  bags. 

bag-filler  (bag'fiFer),  n.  A funnel  used  in  fill- 
ing hags. 

bag-filter  (bag'ftKter),  n.  A filter  used  in 
sugar-refining  to  clear  saecbarine  solutions  of 
feculencies  and  impurities  suspended  in  them. 
It  consists  of  a series  of  sieves  or  strainers  through  which 
the  solutions  pass  into  one  or  more  cotton  bags,  whence 
the  juice  drips  into  a receiver. 

bag-fox  (bag'foks),  n.  A fox  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and  slipped  from  a hag  when  no  other 
game  for  a hunt  can  he  had. 

To  have  a sort  of  bag-fox  to  turn  out,  when  fresh  game 
cannot  be  had.  Miss  Ferrier , Inheritance,  I.  x. 

bagful  (bag'ful),  n.  [<  bag1  + full.]  As  much 
as  a hag  will  hold,  of  whatever  size : as,  three 
bagfuls  of  wool. 

baggage1  (bag'aj),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  baggage,  bag- 
age,  < OF.  bagage,'  baggage,  esp.  of  an  army,  also 
the  baggage-train,  including  the  attendants, 
mod.  F.  bagage,  baggage  (=Pr.  bagatge = Sp. 
bagage,  baggage,  esp.  of  an  army,  a beast  of 
burden,  formerly  also  refuse,  lumber,  trash,  = 
Pg.  bagagem,  baggage,  carriage ; cf.  It.  bagaglia, 
bagaglie,  baggage),  < OF.  baguer,  tie  up,  pack 
up,  truss  up  (mod.  F.  baguer,  baste),  < bague,  a 
bundle,  pack,  usually  in  pi.  bagues,  baggage,  be- 
longings : see  bag1  and  -age.  Cl.  baggage2.]  I.  re, 
1.  The  hags,  trunks,  valises,  satchels,  packages, 
etc.,  and  their  contents,  which  a traveler  re- 
quires or  takes  with  him  on  a journey : now  usu- 
ally called  luggage  in  Great  Britain,  in  law,  bag- 
gage includes  whatever  the  passenger  takes  with  him  for 
his  personal  use  or  convenience,  according  to  the  habits  or 
wants  of  the  particular  class  to  which  he  belongs,  with 
reference  either  to  the  immediate  necessities  or  to  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  journey.  (Chief  Justice  Cockburn.) 

Mounting  the  baronet’s  baggage  on  the  roof  of  the 
coach.  Thackeray. 

Having  dispatched  my  baggage  by  water  to  Altdorf. 

Coxe. 

We  were  told  to  get  our  baggage  in  order  and  embark 
for  quarantine.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  18. 

Specifically — 2.  The  portable  equipment,  in- 
cluding the  tents,  clothing,  utensils,  and  other 
necessaries,  of  an  army  or  other  moving  body 
of  men;  impedimenta. — 3f.  Trash;  rubbish; 
refuse. 

In  the  stomacke  is  engendered  great  abundance  of 
naughty  baggage  and  hurtfull  phlegme. 

Touchstone  of  Complexions,  p.  118. 
Bag  and  baggage.  See  bag  i. 

II. t a.  Trashy;  rubbishy;  refuse ; worthless. 
baggage2  (hag'aj),  n.  and  a.  [Prob.  a particu- 
lar use  of  baggage1  in  sense  3 ; but  the  form 
and  sense  agree  closely  with  F.  bagasse,  strum- 
pet, also  bajasse,  baiasse  = Pr.  baguassa,  prob. 
< Sp.  bagasa  (obs.)  = Pg.  bagaxa  = It.  bagascia, 
a strumpet;  of  uncertain  origin;  associated 
with,  and  perhaps  a particular  use  of,  OP.  ba- 
gasse, Sp.  bagazo,  etc.,  refuse,  trash,  which  is, 
again,  prob.  a var.  (in  Sp.)  of  bagage,  baggage: 
see  baggage1  and  bagasse.  But  there  are  indi- 
cations of  two  or  more  independent  sources.] 


baggie 

1.  re,  1.  A worthless  person,  especially  a worth- 
less woman ; a strumpet. 

A spark  of  indignation  did  rise  in  her  not  to  suffer  such 
a baggage  to  win  away  anything  of  hers.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

You  are,  a baggage,  and  not  worthy  of  a man. 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  i.  1. 

2.  A playful,  saucy  young  woman;  a flirt: 
usually  in  conjunction  with  such  qualifying 
words  as  cunning , sly , saucy , etc.  [Familiar.] 

Tell  them  they  are  two  arrant  little  baggages,  and  that 
I am  this  moment  in  a most  violent  passion  with  them. 

Goldsmith , Vicar,  xxviii. 

II. t a.  Worthless;  vile:  said  of  persons:  as, 
a baggage  fellow. 

baggage-car  (bag'aj-kiir),  n.  A railroad-car 
built  for  heavy  loads  and  high  speed,  and  used 
for  carrying  the  baggage  of  the  passengers  on 
a train.  [U.  S.  and  Canada.] 
baggage-check  (bag'aj-chek),  re.  A tag  or  label 
to  be  attached  to  each  article  of  a traveler's 
baggage,  indicating  its  destination,  and  also 
usually  the  point  of  departure  and  the  company 
which  issues  it.  A duplicate  is  given  to  the  traveler, 
on  the  presentation  of  which  the  baggage  can  be  reclaim- 
ed. [U.  S.  and  Canada.] 

baggaged  (bag'ajd),  a.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  < bag- 
gage1 + -ed2.]  Mad;  bewitched.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
baggageman  (bag'aj-man),  re.;  pi.  baggagemen 
(-men).  A man  who  handles  baggage;  espe- 
cially, one  who  carries  or  throws  it  into  a bag- 
gage-ear. 

baggage-master  (bag'aj-mas//ter),  re.  An  offi- 
cer of  an  express,  railroad,  or  steamship  com- 
pany whose  duty  is  to  look  after  the  baggage 
intrusted  to  the  company’s  eare. 
baggagert  (bag'aj-er),  re.  [<  baggage1  + -er1.] 
One  who  carries  baggage;  specifically,  one  who 
assists  in  carrying  the  baggage  of  an  army. 

The  whole  camp  fled  amain,  the  victuallers  and  bay- 
gagers  forsaking  their  camps. 

Raleigh,  Hist,  of  World,  III.  x,  § 3. 

baggage-truck  (bag'aj-truk),  re.  A hand-truck 
for  transferring  baggage  at  a railroad  station, 
passenger  wharf,  etc. 

baggala  (bag'a-la),  re.  [Marathi  bagald,  bagld.] 
A two-masted  boat  used  for  trading  in  the 


BagEala- — From  model  in  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

Indian  ocean,  between  the  Malabar  coast  and 
the  Red  Sea.  Large  numbers  of  baggalas  trade  between 
Muscat,  the  Red  Sea,  and  India,  making  one  voyage  each 
way  annually  with  the  monsoons.  They  are  generally  of 
from  200  to  250  tons  burden,  are  exceedingly  weatherly, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  elevation  of  the  stern,  which 
is  highly  ornamented.  Also  bagla  and  buggalow. 
bagget,  v.  i.  [ME.,  found  only  twice,  in  the  ap- 
parent sense  of  ‘squint,’  or  ‘look  aside’;  adv. 
baggingly,  q.  v.  Origin  obscure.]  A word  of 
doubtful  meaning,  probably,  to  squint  or  look 
aside. 

False  fortune  . . . that  baggeth  foule,  and  looketh  faire. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  621. 

bagged  (bagd),  p.  a.  1.  Hanging  in  bags  or 
slack  folds. 

In  a robe  of  russet  and  white  mixt,  full  and  bagged. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Beauty. 

2.  Provided  with  bags. — 3.  Retained  in  the 
bags  after  filtration:  applied  to  crude  sperm 
or  other  matter  remaining  in  the  filtering-bags 
after  the  process  of  bagging, 
bagger  (bag'6r),  re.  [<  bag1,  v.,  + -er1.  Only 
modern  : see  etym.  of  beggar,  and  cf.  badger3.] 
One  who  bags  or  incloses  in  a bag. 
baggety  (bag'e-ti),  re.  See  bagaty. 
baggie  (bag'i),  re.  [Sc.,  dim.  of  Say1.  Cf. belly.] 
The  belly. 

A guid  New-year  I wish  thee,  Maggie ! 

Hae,  there’s  a ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie. 

Burns,  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare  Maggie. 


baggily 

baggily  (bag'i-li),  adv.  In  a loose  or  baggy  way. 
bagginess  (bag'i-nes),  n.  [<  baggy  + -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  baggy. 

There  was  a bagginess  about  the  trousers  which  indi- 
cated the  work-a-day  costume  of  a man  of  might. 

^ National  Baptist , XVIII.  6. 

bagging1  (bag'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bag1.']  1. 
The  act  of  putting  into  bags. — 2.  Filtration 
through  canvas  bags. 

Separation  of  ‘ ‘ brown  paraffin  scale  ” is  effected  by  bag- 
ging and  pi’essing.  TJre,  Diet.,  III.  511. 

The  first  operation  needed  to  fit  spermaceti  for  use  is 
technically  termed  bagging.  The  crude  sperm  oil,  as 
brought  in  by  the  whalers,  is  placed  in  a reservoir,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  a number  of  pipes  leading  into  long 
bags  lined  with  linen,  and  temporarily  closed  at  the  bot- 
tom by  tying  cords  round  the  mouths. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Soap  and  Candles,  p.  241. 
3.  Any  coarse  woven  fabric  of  hemp,  etc.,  out 
of  which  bags  are  made,  or  which  is  used  for 
covering  cotton-bales  and  for  similar  purposes. 
— 4.  In  the  northern  counties  of  England,  food 
eaten  between  regular  meals ; now,  especially 
in  Lancashire,  an  afternoon  meal,  “afternoon 
tea  ” in  a substantial  form.  N.  E.  D. 
bagging2  (bag'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bag 2.]  A 
method  of  reaping  corn  or  pulse  by  chopping 
it  with  a hook. 

bagginglyt,  adv.  [ME.,  < bagge,  q.  v.]  With  a 
leering  expression.  Horn,  of  the  Bose. 
bagging-time  (bag'ing-tim),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < 
bagging  + time.']  Lunch-time, 
baggit  (bag'it),  n.  [Sc.,  prop.  p.  a.,  = E. 

bagged.]  A female  salmon  after  spawning, 
baggy  (bag'i),  a.  [<  bag 1 + -y1.]  Having  the 
appearance  of  a bag ; bulging  out  loosely  like  a 
bag;  puffy:  as,  a baggy  umbrella ; a baggy  face. 

We  untwisted  our  turbans,  kicked  off  our  baggy  trow- 
sers.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  106. 

He  looked  like  a Hindoo  idol,  with  his  heavy-lidded  orbs 
and  baggy  cheeks. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  204. 
bag-holder  (bag'hoFder),  n.  A contrivance 
for  supporting  a bag  and  holding  it  open  dur- 
ing the  process  of  filling  it. 

Bagimont’s  Roll.  See  roll. 
baglo,  bagla,  n.  See  baggala. 
bag-machine  (bag'nia-shcm"),  n.  A machine 
for  making  paper  bags. 

bagman  (bag'man),  n. ; pi.  bagmen  (-men). 
One  who  carries  a bag;  especially,  one  who 
travels  on  horseback  carrying  samples  or  wares 
in  saddle-bags : a name  formerly  given  to  com- 
mercial travelers,  but  now  used  only  as  a term 
of  moderate  contempt. 

bagne  (F.  pron.  bany),  n.  [F.]  Same  as 
bagnio,  3. 

bag-net  (bag'net),  n.  An  interwoven  net  in 
the  form  of  a bag  for  catching  or  landing  fish, 
bagnet  (bag'net),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  bayonet. 

bagnio  (ban'yo),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bagno, 
banio,  < It.  bagno  (>  F.  bagne  in  sense  3)  = Sp. 
bafio  = F.  bain  (see  bain2),  < L.  balneum,  a bath: 
see  balneum.]  1 . A bath ; a house  for  bathing, 
cupping,  sweating,  and  otherwise  cleansing  the 
body. — 2.  A brothel;  a stew.— 3.  In  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  a prison  in  general;  in  France,  for- 
merly, one  of  the  great  prisons  ( bagnes ) substi- 
tuted for  the  galleys,  now  superseded  by  trans- 
portation : perhaps  so  called  from  the  former  use 
of  ancient  baths  in  Constantinople  as  prisons. 
Bagnclian  (bag-no'li-an),  n.  [From  Bagnols, 
in  the  department  of  Hard,  France,  where  the 
heresy  had  its  rise.]  One  of  a sect  of  French 
heretics  of  the  eighth  century,  who  rejected 
the  whole  of  the  Old  and  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  generally  held  the  doctrines  of  the 
Manicheans.  The  name  was  again  applied  in 
the  thirteenth  century  to  some  of  the  Cathari. 
They  were  also  called 
Bagnolenses. 
bag-nnt  (bag'nut),  n. 

The  bladder-nut  of  Eu- 
rope, Staphylea  pin- 
nata. 

bagonet  (bag'o-net),  n. 

[Cf.  bagnet.]  An  ob- 
solete or  dialectal  form 
of  bayonet. 

bagpipe  (bag'plp),  n. 

[ME.  baggepipe ; < bag1 
4-  pipe.~\  A musical 
wind-instrument  con- 
sisting of  a leathern 
bag,  which  receives  the 
air  from  the  mouth,  or 
from  bellows,  and  of 
pipes,  into  which  the  oid  English  Bagpipe. 
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air  is  pressed  from  the  bag  by  the  performer’s 
elbow.  It  originated  in  the  East,  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  was  popular  in  Europe  throughout 
the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  used  in  many  eastern  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  among  the  country  people  of  Poland, 
Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Though  now  often  regarded  as  the  national  instrument  of 
Scotland,  especially  Celtic  Scotland,  its  origin  and  use 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Celtic  race  in  general.  In  its  best- 
known  form  it  has  four  pipes.  One  of  these,  called  the 
chanter,  has  a double  reed  and  eight  finger-holes,  so  that 
melodies  may  be  played  upon  it.  Its  compass  may  be  ap- 
proximately indicated  thus : 


I: 


4= 


There  are  three  other  pipes,  called  drones , with  a single 
reed,  which  give  a continuous  sound,  and  are  tuned  in 
various  ways.  There  are  several  kinds  of  bagpipes,  as 
the  Scotch  (Highland  and  Lowland),  which  is  the  most 
important,  most  characteristic,  best  known,  and  perhaps 
the  oldest ; the  English,  or  perhaps  more  properly  North- 
umbrian, a feeble  instrument,  no  longer  in  use  ; and  the 
Irish,  which  is  the  most  elaborate  and  most  in  accordance 
with  modern  ideas  of  musical  accuracy.  The  word  is  now 
used  chiefly  in  the  plural,  especially  in  Scotland. 

bagpipe  (bag'plp),  v.  t: ; pret.  and  pp.  bagpiped, 
ppr.  bagpiping.  [<  bagpipe,  n.]  To  cause  to 
resemble  a bagpipe — To  bagpipe  the  mizzen 
(: naut .),  to  lay  it  aback  by  bringing  its  sheet  to  (its  weather 
rigging). 

bagpiper  (bag'pi"per),  n.  [ME.  baggepipere  ; < 
bagpipe  + -er1.]  One  who  plays  on  a bagpipe. 

Laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a bagpiper,  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 

bag-press  (bag'pres),  n.  A press 
in  which  the  materials  to  be 
pressed  are  inclosed  in  sacks  or 
bags  of  linen  or  hair,  it  is  used  in 
various  manufacturing  processes,  as  in 
the  expressing  of  oil  from  seeds. 

bag-pudding  (bag'pudHng),  n.  A 
pudding  boiled  in  a bag. 

bag-pump  (bag'pump),  n . A form 
of  bellows-pump  in  which  there 
is  an  elastic  bag,  distended  at  in- 
tervals by  rings,  fastened  at  one 
end  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston- 


Bag-pump. 


chamber,  and  at  the  other  to  the  wWchata' es  dth. 
valve-disk.  £laket.  °f  the 

B.  Agr.  An  abbreviation  of  Bach- 
elor of  Agriculture,  a title  conferred  by  agricul- 
tural colleges.  See  bachelor. 
bagrationite  (ba-gra/shon-It),  n.  [After  P.  R. 
Bagration:  see  - ite 2.]  A mineral  from  the 

Ural,  resembling  some  forms  of  allanite,  of 
which  it  is  probably  a variety, 
bag-reef  (bag'ref),  n.  The  lowest  reef  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail,  or  the  first  reef  of  a topsail. 
Bagrinas  (ba-gri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bagrus  + 
-inte.]  A subfamily  of  catfishes,  of  the  family 
Siluridce.  They  have  the  anterior  and  posterior  nos- 
trils remote  from  one  another,  the  latter  being  provided 
with  barbels ; palatal  teeth ; gill-membranes  free  from  the 
isthmus  ; a short  anal  fin  ; a long  adipose  fin  ; and  a short 
dorsal  fin  in  front  of  the  ventral  fins.  There  are  many 
species,  mostly  Asiatic  and  East  Indian, 
bag-room  (bag'rom),  n.  A room  on  a man-of- 
war  where  the  clothing-bags  of  the  crew  are 
stored.  Luce. 

Bagrus  (bag'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Sp.  Pg.  bagre, 
a fish,  Silurus  bagre.]  The  typical  genus  of 
catfishes  of  the  subfamily  Bagrinw.  Two  spe- 
cies, attaining  a length  of  5 or  6 feet,  are  found 
in  the  Nile. 

Bagshot  beds.  See  bed1. 
bag-trousers  (bag'trou//zerz),  n.  pi.  The  cover- 
ing for  the  legs  worn  by  men  in  the  Levant,  and 
to  a certain  extent  by  all  Mob  ammedan  peoples. 
It  consists  of  an  undivided  bag  with  two  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom, through  which  the  feet  are  passed.  It  is  drawn  up 
with  a cord,  and  tied  around  the  waist  and  around  the 
ankles,  or  above  them,  and  is  commonly  so  full  as  nearly 
to  reach  the  ground  in  falling  over  the  feet.  The  trousers 
of  the  women  are  more  commonly  made  with  two  legs, 
like  European  drawers  or  trousers.  See  petticoat-trousers 
-A-and  shinti-yan. 

baguet,  baguette  (ba-get'),  n.  [<  F.  baguette, 
a wand,  rod,  stick,  < It.  bacchetta,  a rod,  stick, 
dim.  of  bacchio,  a rod,  pole,  < L.  baculum,  a 
rod,  stick:  see  baculus.]  In  arch.,  a small 
convex  semicircular  molding:  usually  called 
when  plain  a bead,  when  enriched  with  foliage 
a chaplet. 

bag-wig  (bag'wig),  n.  A wig  the  back  hair  of 
which  was  inclosed  in  a bag.  See  bag1,  3. 

Expect  at  every  turn  to  come  upon  intriguing  spectres 
in  bag-wigs,  immense  hoops  and  patches. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 
bagwigged  (bag'wigd),  a.  Wearing  a bag-wig. 
bag- worm  (bag'werm),  n.  The  larva  of  a 
*lepidopterous  insect,  Thyridopteryx  ephemerw- 
formis  (Harris),  common  throughout  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  larva  is 
called  bag-worm  because  it  spins  a siiken  bag  for  its  pro- 


bahut 

tection,  and  moves  with  it  hanging  downward ; it  has 
also  received  the  names  basket-worm,  drop-worm , etc.  The 
male  insect  has  well-developed  wings,  but  the  female  ia 
apterous,  and  lays  her  eggs  within  the  puparium. 


Bag-worm  ( Thyridopteryx  ephemera/or  mis),  larva  and  moths, 
natural  size. 

a,  larva ; b,  male  chrysalis ; c,  female  moth  : d,  male  moth  ; e,  fe- 
male chrysalis  in  bag  (sectional  view);/-,  caterpillar  and  bag;  g, 
very  young  caterpillars  in  their  bags. 


bah  (ba),  inter j.  [<  F.  bah,  interj.  of  contempt.] 
An  exclamation  expressing  contempt,  disgust, 
or  incredulity. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  vile  ejaculation  bah  ! was  ut- 
terly unknown  to  the  English  public.  De  Quincey. 

bahadur  (ba-ha'dor),  n.  [Hind,  bahadur , brave, 
gallant;  as  a noun,  a hero,  champion.]  A 
title  of  respect  or  honor  given  to  distinguished 
natives,  commonly  affixed  to  all  Indian  titles 
as  well  as  to  the  names  of  European  officers  in 
Indian  documents.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  phrase 
“gallant  officer"  of  parliamentary  courtesy,  or  the  “illus- 
trissimo  signore”  of  the  Italians.  The  title  ‘bahadur’ 
was  conferred  as  a title  of  honor  by  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
also  by  other  native  princes.  Yule  and  Burnell,  Anglo- 
Ind.  Glossary. 

Bahaism  (ba-ha'izm),  n.  An  outgrowth  of 
Babism.  It  lays  stress  on  practical  and  ethi- 
cal elements  in  preference  to  the  refinements 
of  pantheistic  or  metaphysical  speculations. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Baha’u'llah  (‘The  Splendor  of 
God  ’),  the  title  of  Mirza  Husayn  Ali  (d.  at  Acre  1892),  who 
in  1863  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  expected  leader  pre- 
dicted in  Babist  writings.  He  was  succeeded  as  leader  by 
his  son  Abdul  Baha. 

Bahama  grass,  sponge,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
bahar  (ba-har'), «.  [Also baar,  barr,  barre;  <Ar. 
baliar.]  An  Eastern  measure  of  weight. 
bahut1  (ba-hot'),  n.  [F.,  formerly  also  bahu, 
balms,  baliuce  (=  Pr.  bauc  = Pg.  bahu,  bahul  = 
Sp.  baul= It.  baule),  a chest,  trunk,  with  arched 
top,  prob.  < MHG.  behuot,  behut,  a keeping, 
guarding,  a magazine,  < behuoten,  behiieten,  G-. 
bebiiten,  keep,  guard,  < be-  (=E.  be-1)  + OHG-. 
huoten,  MIIG.  hiieten,  G.  liiiten,  keep,  = E.  heed, 
q.  v.]  1.  A chest,  often  with  an  arched  or  con- 
vex top,  and  frequently  covered  with  leather, 
richly  carved,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  such 


Bahut. — French  i6th  century  work.  (From  “ L’Art  pour  Tous.”) 


chests  were  a universal  and  very  important  article  of  fur- 
niture during  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  periods. 

2.  An  ornamental  cabinet,  especially  one  hav- 
ing doors.  See  cabinet. — 3.  In  arch. : (a)  The 
convex  crowning  course  of  a wall  or  parapet. 
Victor  Gay.  ( b ) In  great  medieval  buildings, 
a low  wall  supporting  the  roof  behind  the  gut- 
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ter  and  balustrade  or  parapet  crowning  the 
main  walls.  This  wall  serves  both  to  prevent  infiltra- 
tion of  water  from  heavy  storms  and  to  protect  the  lower 
part  of  the  roof-covering  from  damage  which  the  use  of 
the  gutters  as  passages  would  be  likely  to  cause.  Viollet - 
le-Duc. 

bahut2t,  n.  [<  F.  bahutte.  Cf.  bahut1.]  A dress 
for  masquerading;  a domino.  N.  E.  D. 
Baianism  (ba/yan-izm),  n.  [From  Michel  Bains, 
or  de  Bay,  its  author.]  A system  of  religious 
opinions,  regarded  as  an  anticipation  of  Jan- 
senism, found  in  part  or  constructively  in  the 
writings  of  Baius  (Michel  de  Bay,  1513-1589) 
?£,thv  ^versify  of  Louvain.  As  condemned  by 
Rus  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.,  its  chief  points  are : that  ori- 
V1  f "fhteousness  was  an  integral  part  of  human  nature 
before  the  fall,  not  an  additional  gift  of  God ; that  Adam 
couid  have  merited  eternal  life  as  a matter  of  strict  jus- 
tice ; that  man  as  fallen  was  mutilated  in  nature  and  capa- 
ble of  sin  only ; and  that  all  works  are  sinful  unless  done 
from  pure  love  of  God.  Baius  submitted  to  the  condem- 
nation of  his  doctrines. 

baidak  (bi'dak),  n.  [Russ,  baidak.]  A river- 
boat  used  on  the  Dnieper  and  its  affluents,  it 
is  from  1(X>  to  150  feet  long,  and  will  carry  from  175  to  250 
tons.  It  has  generally  one  mast  and  one  large  sail 

baidar,  bidar  (bi'dar),  „.  [<  russ.  baiddra. 
(jt.  baidarka.]  A canoe  used  in  the  Aleutian 
and  Kurile  islands  in  the  pursuit  of  otters  and 
whales.  It  is  from  18  to  25  feet  long,  covered  with  hides 
and  propelled  by  from  6 to  12  paddles.  ’ 

baidarka,  bidarka  (hi-dar'ka),  n.  [Russ.,  < 

Kamagmut  paithak,  paithalik .]  The  sealskin 
hoat  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo.  Handbook  of 
Amer.  Ind. 
baiet,  n . and  a 
etc. 

baierine  (bl  e-riii),  n.  [<  G.  Baiern,  Bavaria, 
+ -me*.  ] A name  given  by  Beudant  to  colum- 
bite  obtained  in  Bavaria, 
baiest,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  baize. 
baignet,  w.  and  v.  See  bain 2. 
baignoire  (ba-nwor'),  n.  [F.,  a bath-tub,  a box 
m a theater,  < baigner , bathe : see  bain%.]  A 
box  in  a theater  on  the  same  level  as  the  stalls. 
Sometimes  written  baignoir . 

The  twelve  baignoir s and  the  thirty-six  boxes  of  the 

^.nnd  ora  loft  ^i; — 1 i_u 
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bailed 


Sl!al1  1)6  returned  or  accounted  for.  surety.  (6)  To  vouch  (for  a thing) : as  I’ll  no  bail  for 
See  bailment.  that.-To  hold  to  bail,  to  oblige  to  find  tail  ofgo  to  jail 

If  cloth  be  delivered  (or  in  our  legal  dialect,  bailed)  to  a pe-rfe9t.or  Justify  bail,  to  prove  by  the  oath  of  the 

tailor  to  make  a suit  of  clothes.  Blackstone  Com  II  452  person  furnishing  bail  that,  over  and  above  his  debts,  he 
Ch\  -fWrv  a i • • ★is  worth  the  sum  for  which  he  is  about  to  become  security 

(o)  To  set  free,  deliver,  or  liberate  from  arrest  bail3  (bal),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bavle  (still 
U?°n  _8®eurity  feriyen  that  the  sometimes  used  archaically  in  def.  6),  < ME. 

hnuJp.  Tint!  « 


Obsolete  form  of  bayl,  bay%, 


~ tiiai  tilt) 

person  bailed  shall  appear  and  answer  in  court 
or  satisfy  the  judgment  given:  applied  to  the 
action  of  the  magistrate  or  the  surety.  The  ma- 
gistrate  is  said  to  bail  a person  (or  to  admit  him  to  bail) 
when  he  liberates  him  from  arrest  or  imprisonment,  upon 
bond  given  with  sureties.  The  surety  is  also  said  to  bail 
the  person  whose  release  he  procures  by  giving  the  bond. 

Let  me  be  their  bail.  . . . 

Sat.  Thou  shalt  not  bail  them. 

Shak .,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  4. 
When  they  [the  judges]  had  bailed  the  twelve  bishops, 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  great  indignation,  caused  them 
immediately  to  be  recommitted.  Clarendon. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  release;  liberate. 

He  none  there  was  to  reskue  her,  ne  none  to  baile. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  7. 

3.  To  be  security  for;  secure;  protect. 

. We  can  bail  him  from  the  cruelty 

Cf  misconstruction.  Ford,  Fancies  v 2 

To  bail  out,  to  procure  the  release  of  (a  person)  by  acting 
as  his  bail.— To  bail  over  to  keep  the  peace,  to  require 
★security  from  (a  person)  that  he  will  keep  the  peace. 

✓ Sttv  V1  ■ )*  n'  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bayle,  bale, 
< ME.  bayle , baill  (ML.  ballium , balium ),  < OF. 
bail,  power,  control,  custody,  charge,  jurisdic- 
tion, also  delivery,  < bailler,  bailier , conduct, 
control,  etc.,  deliver.  The  noun  is  thus  his- 
torically from  the  verb,  though  in  E.  the  verb 
in  some  of  its  senses  depends  on  the  noun : see 
bail?,  v.]  If.  Power;  custody;  jurisdiction. 

So  did  Diana  and  her  maydens  all 
Use  silly  Faunus,  now  within  their  baile. 

Spenser,  Iff  Q.,  VII.  vi.49. 
2.  The  keeping  of  a person  in  nominal  custody 
on  security  that  he  shall  appear  in  court  at  a 
specified,  time.  The  person  is  said  to  he  admitted  to 


i/iui  ty-six.  uoxes 

second  tier  are  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  manager. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXVII.  884. 

baikalite  (bl'kal-It),  n.  [<  Baikal  ( Baialchal , 
said  to  mean  abundant  water’),  a lake  in  south- 
ern Siberia,  *4*  -tfe2.  ] A dark-green  variety  of 
pyroxene,  occurring  in  crystals  with  a lamellar 
structure  like  that  of  salite  near  Lake  Baikal 
in  southern  Siberia. 

bail1  (bal),  n.  [Sometimes  improp.  bale;  early 
mod.  E.  bail,  bayle,  < ME.  bayle,  beyl,  prob.  < AS. 
begel,  *bygel  (not  recorded;  of.  byge,  a bend, 
turn,  bedh  ( > E.  bee3),  a ring)  (=  D.  beugel,  a hoop 
nng,  bow,  stirrup,  handle,  = MLG.  bogel,  bog- 
gel,  LG.  bogel,  a bow,  ring,  = G.  biegel,  biigel,  a 
bow,  bent  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  stirrup,  = 
Dan.  bojle,  a bow,  bar,  boom-iron,  = Sw.  bogel, 
bygel,  a bow,  hoop,  ring,  stirrup,  = Icel.  bygill,  a 
stirrup) ; with  formative  -el,  < bugan  (pp.  bogen) 
(=  G.  biegen  = Icel.  bjuga,  e tc.),  bow,  bend,  in 
part  from  the  causative  ’ ygan , began,  ME.  bei- 
Zen  beien , etc.,  mod.  E.  dial,  bay  (=  G.  beugen 
= Icel.  beygja,  etc.:  see  bay9),  bend:  see  bowl, 
V.,  and  cf.  bow%,n.]  1.  A hoop  or  ring;  a piece 
of  wood,  metal,  or  other  material  bent  into  the 
form  of  a circle  or  half-circle,  as  a hoop  for  sup- 
porting the  tilt  of  a boat,  the  cover  of  a wagon 
or  cradle,  etc.  Specifically—  2.  The  hoop  form- 
mg  the  handle  of  a kettle  or  bucket. — 3.  One 
of  the  iron  yokes  which  serve  to  suspend  a life- 

car  from  the  hawser  on  which  it  runs. 4.  A 

stout  iron  yoke  placed  over  heavy  gnus  and  fit- 
ting closely  over  the  ends  of  the  trunnions,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  pins  in  the  axis  of  the 
trunnions : used  to  raise  the  gun  by  means  of 
the  gin.  Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc.— 5.  An  arched 
support  of  a millstone. — 6f.  A wooden  canopy 
formed  of  bows.  Halliwell, 
bail1  (bal),  v.  t.  [<  bail1,  n.]  To  provide  with 
a bail;  hoop. 

bail® .(bal),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *baylen,  < OF.  bailler, 
haulier,  bailier  = Pr.  bailar,  carry,  conduct,  con- 
trol, receive,  keep  in  custody,  give,  deliver,  < 
L.  bajulare,  bear  a burden,  carry,  ML.  also 
conduct,  control,  rule,  ( bajulus , a bearer,  car- 
rier, porter,  in  ML.  (>  It.  bail/,,  balio  = Pg.  bailio 
==  Sp.  Pr  .baile  = OF.  bail,  with  ML.  reflex 
baillus,  balius,  etc.)  a governor,  administrator, 
tutor,  guardian,  fern,  bajula  (>  OF.  bailie,  etc.’ 
Mu.  reflex  baila),  a governess,  nurse.  In  E.  the 
verb,  in  its  customary  senses,  is  rather  from 
the  noun:  see  bail 2, n.]  1.  In  law : ( a ) To  de- 
liver, as  goods,  without  transference  of  owner- 
ship, on  an  agreement,  expressed  or  implied, 

I.  15 


thought  of  as  the  security  given.  ’ See  3. 

3.  Security  given  to  obtain  the  release  of  a 
prisoner  from  custody,  pending  final  decision 
in  the  action  against  him.  In  civil  cases  a person 
arrested  has  always  the  right  to  give  sufficient  bail,  and 
thereupon  be  reieased  from  custody.  In  criminal  cases 
the  defendant  has  also  this  right,  as  a rule,  when  the 
crime  charged  is  a mere  misdemeanor.  Whether  to  bail 
one  charged  with  treason  or  felony  is  usually  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge,  and  in  some  states  bail  is  always  de- 
nied to  one  held  for  a crime  punishable  with  death.  The 
security  is  in  the  form  of  a bond  executed  by  responsible 
sureties  providing  that  the  defendant  shall  appear  at  the 
order  of  the  court  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  sum 
named  in  the  bond.  The  person  bailed  is  regarded  as  but 
transferred  from  the  custody  of  the  law  to  that  of  his 
sureties,  who  may  therefore  seize  and  surrender  him  at 
any  time.  In  civil  cases  there  are  several  kinds  of  bail  at 
common  law,  the  chief  being  common  bail  and  special  bail. 
C ommon  bail,  or  bailbelow,  which  is  now  disused,  was  given 
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oayle,  baile,  bail,  a barrier,  palisade,  prob.  also 
a bar  (=  D.  Flem.  balie,  a bar,  rail),  < OF.  bail, 
baile,  bailie,  a barrier,  palisade,  prob.  also  (as 
m mod.  F.  dial,  bail ) a bar,  cross-bar  (cf.  Icel. 
bagall,  an  episcopal  staff,  crozier),  prob.  < L 
baculum,  baculus,  a stick,  rod,  staff  (see  bacu- 
lus,  and  cf  .baili,  < ML.  *bacula) : see  bail-i,  v., 
and  cf.  deriv.  bailey L The  noun  bail3  in  some 
senses  may  be  from  the  verb,  but  all  senses  ap- 
pear to  depend  ult.  on  that  of  a bar,  or  cross- 
bar.] If.  A bar;  a cross-bar. 

Set  them  uppon  some  pearche  or  bayle  of  wood  that 
they  maye  hy  that  meanes  the  better  keepe  their  feathers 
the  Ground  na  esc^ue  llle  drugging  of  tlieir  traines  upon 
Turberville,  Booke  of  Falconrie,  p.  358.  (IV.  B.  D.) 

2.  In  cricket , one  of  the  two  little  bars  or  sticks, 
about  4 inches  long,  which  are  laid  on  the  tops 
ot  the  stumps,  one  end  resting  in  the  groove  of 
one  stump,  and  the  other  in  that  of  the  next. 
Since  they  fall  with  the  lightest  blow  they  serve  to  indi- 
cate when  the  stumps  have  been  struck. 

Old  Bailey  gravely  sets  up  the  middle  stump  again,  and 
puts  the  bails  on.  ’ 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  8. 

3.  A bar  or  pole  to  separate  horses  in  a stable. 
—-4.  A framework  for  securing  the  head  of  a 
cow  while  she  is  being  milked.  [Australia.]— 
5.  [The  earliest  use  in  E.]  Milit.:  (a)  pi. 
The  outer  wall  or  line  of  defenses,  originally 
often  made  of  stakes ; barriers ; palisades.  See 
palisade.  Hence  — (5)  The  space  inclosed  by 
the  outer  wall;  the  outer  court  of  a castle  ora 
fortified  post : in  this  sense  usually  called  bailey. 

• — 6.  A certain  limit  in  a forest. 


. l pci  son  is  siim  Lo  De  aamittea  to  oee  oatlcip. — (S  A certain  limit  in  a fnrnot 

bail,  m which  phrase,  however,  bail  is  now  commonly  bail3  (bal)  v t TFnrW w l i?  j reSt* 
thought  of  as  the  security  given.  See  3.  y / at!  i L-cjaily  mod.  E.  also  bale;  appar. 
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7 * "duller,  inclose,  shut  in,  bar,  appar.  < 

bailie,  a bar,  cross-bar,  barrier;  in  the  second 
sense,  directly  < bail*,  n.,  5.]  1.  To  bar  in; 

C0Sfi?e-  [Rare.] — 2.  To  provide  with  a bail. 

, T.°  h.ail  UP.  (a)  To  secure  the  head  (of  a cow)  in  a bail 
while  she  is  bang  milked.  Hence— (6)  To  disarm  prepar- 
atoiy  to  robbing ; order  to  throw  up  the  arms.  [Australia  ] 
bail4t(bal),  n.  [<  ME.  beyle,  *bayle  = D.  balie 
— MLG.  bulge,  ballige,  balleie,  LG.  balje,  a tub, 
bucket,  = G.  Dan.  balje  = Sw.  balja , a tub,  = 
It.  bciglia , a tub,  bucket,  < F.  bailie,  naut.  a tub, 
bunket,  pail,  prob.  < ML.  *bacula,  a bucket  or 
tub  (cf.  bacida,  a small  boat),  dim.  of  baca 
bacca,  a tub : see  back%.  Cf.  bails,  prob.  < L. 
baculum.']  A bucket;  a pail;  especially,  a 
bucket  or  other  small  vessel  used  to  dip  water 
out  of  a boat. 


7 m v » "‘“uummiYY  uisuseu,  was  given  out  or  a hoar, 

to  the  sheriff  on  a bail-bond  entered  into  by  two  persons,  "hoiid/Vion  ’ tai  i , 

on  condition  that  the  defendant  appear  at  the  day  and  iii  D511:  ^ ?,aAh  v * LAiSO  less  prop,  bale  ; early  mod. 
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” Tv  \ri  ii  i , kWCU  '“wi  uy  two  persons, 
on  condition  that  the  defendant  appear  at  the  day  and  in 
such  place  as  the  arresting  process  commands.  Special 
bail,  bail  above,  or  bail  to  the  action,  is  given  by  persons 
who  undertake  generally,  after  appearance  of  a defen- 
lf  he  be  condemned  in  the  action  he  shall  satisfy 
the  debt,  costs,  and  damages,  or  render  himself  to  the 
proper  person,  or  that  they  will  do  so  for  him.  {Wharton.) 
in  Scotland,  bail  in  civil  cases  is  called  caution  (which  see). 

4.  Figuratively,  security;  guaranty.  ' ua,n-T,  etc.  < 

Doubtless  this  man  hath  bail  enough  to  be  no  Adulterer,  ★of  bale 1 etc 

Milton,  Tetrachordon,  Works  (1738)  I.  251.  bailable’  (ba/la-bl),  ffl, 
ion  on  bail:  as.  to  Cfrant,  hail — 7 ”7.7  _ y 


5.  Liberation  on  bail:  as,  to  grant  bail. — 6. 

The  person  or  persons  who  provide  bail,  and 
thus  obtain  the  temporary  release  of  a prisoner. 

Persons  who  make  a business  of  furnishing  bail  on  pay- 
ment of  a fee  often  frequent  law-courts.  Formerly  such 
persons  wore  straws  in  their  shoes  as  a sign  of  their  occu- 
pation ; hence  the  term  straw  bail,  used  to  designate  fic- 
titious or  irresponsible  professional  bail. 

The  bail  must  be  real  substantial  bondsmen. 

Blaclcstone. 

The  attorney  whispered  to  Mr.  Pickwick  that  he  was 
only  a bail.  “ A bail i"  “ Yes,  my  dear  sir,  half-a-dozen 
of  em  here.  Bail  you  to  any  amount  and  only  charge 
half-a-crown.  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers. 

Where  those  mysterious  personages  who  were  wont  in  (Jlmmhprs 
the _old  times  to  perambulate  the  great  saloon  of  the  futile  ii  /-u-i  . , 

footsteps,  Westminster  Hall,  with  straws  in  their  shoes  Dall"OOna  (bal  bond),  n.  A bond  or  obliga- 
and  whose  occupation  is  not  by  any  means  gone  now-a-  tiOH  given  by  a prisoner  and  his  surety  to  in- 
days, are  always  in  attendance  in  a philanthropic  eager-  sure  the  appearance  of  the  former  in  court  at 
ness  to  render  service  to  suffering  humanity-or  in  other  the  return  of  the  wHf  1 at 

words,  to  become  bail  where  bail  is  wanted,  for  a gratuity 

of  half-a-crown  to  twelve  and  sixpence.  G.  A.  Sala.  ^ail"dOCkt  (bal  dok), 


' / / i_  — i ^ pj  • , vo/ii  y L11UU. 

L.  bade,  bayle  (=  D.  balien,  uit-balien) ; from 
the  noun.]  I.  trans.  To  remove  (water),  or  free 
(a  boat,  etc.)  from  water,  with  a bail,  bucket, 
basin,  or  other  small  vessel:  usually  with  out. 

II.  in  trans.  To  remove  water,  as  from  a boat 
or  the  like,  with  a bail  or  bucket. 
bail5t,  etc.  Obsolete  and  less  proper  spelling 

v -•  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
baleable,  baileable;  < bail?,  v.  and  n.,  + -able.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  delivered;  deliverable. — 

2.  Capable  of  being  set  free  upon  giving  bond 
with  sureties ; capable  of  being  admitted  to 
bail:  used  of  persons.— 3.  Admitting  of  bail: 
as,  a bailable  offense. 

bailage  (ba'laj),  n.  [Also  bailiage,  balliage,  as 
if  < AF.  *bailiage,  ML.  balliagimn : see  bail*, 
v;,  and  -age.]  A duty  imposed  upon  the  de- 
livery of  goods ; an  ancient  duty  received  by 
the  city  of  London  for  all  goods  and  merchan- 
dise brought  into  or  carried  out  of  the  port. 
Chambers. 


of  half-a-crown  to  twelve  and  sixpence.  0.  X Sala. 
[Bail,  being  an  abstract  noun  applicable  to  persons  only 
by  ellipsis,  is  not  used  in  the  plural.)— Bail  a longues 
annees,  in  Canadian  law , a lease  for  more  than  nine 
years,  termed  also  an  emphyteutic  lease,  whereby  the  les- 
see enjoys  for  the  term  all  the  rights  attached  to  the  qual- 
ity of  proprietor,  and  can  dispose  of  the  property  subject 
to  the  rights  of  the  lessor.— On  bail,  on  guaranties  duly 
given  for  the  appearance  or  production  of  a prisoner  In 
court  at  the  proper  time : as,  he  was  liberated  on  bail. 

His  [Somerset  s]  friends  attempted  to  obtain  his  release 
on  bail.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 672. 

To  admit  to  bail,  or  to  take  bail  for,  to  release  upon 
security  given.  See  above,  2. — To  find  bail,  to  procure 
persons  to  act  as  bail.— To  go  bail,  (a)  To  act  as  bail  or 


[Prob.  < bail3  + dock3.] 
Formerly,  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  London,  a small 
room  taken  from  one  of  the  comers  of  the 
court,  and  left  open  at  the  top,  in  which  cer- 
tain malefactors  were  placed  during  trial.  Also 
spelled  bale-dock. 

Penn  and  Mead,  for  their  stout  defence  at  their  trial, 
were  dragged  into  the  bale-dock , and  the  Recorder  pro- 
ceeded to  charge  the  jury  during  their  detention  there, 
urging  for  an  excuse,  that  they  were  still  within  hearing 
of  the  Court.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  87. 

bailed!  (bald),  p.  a.  [<  bail 1 + -ed2.]  Pro- 
vided with  a bail ; hooped  and  covered,  as  a 
wagon. 


bailee 

bailee  (ba-le')j  n.  [<  bail3,  v.,  + -ee1.]  In  law, 
the  person  to  whom  goods  are  committed  in 
bailment.  He  has  a temporary  possession  of 
them  and  a qualified  property  in  them  for  such 
purpose  only. 

bailer1,  n.  [<  Sail2  + -er1.]  See  bailor. 

bailer2  (ba'ler),  n.  [<  bailA  + -er1.]  1.  One 

who  bails  out  water,  or  frees  a boat  from  water. 
— 2.  A vessel  used  for  bailing  water. 

For  river  or  lake  work  a sponge  and  baler  may  be  suf- 
ficient, but  for  sea  cruising  an  effective  pump  should  bo 
fitted.  Qualtrough,  Boat  Sailer's  Manual,  p.  194. 

Also  baler. 

bailey1  (ba'li),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baily, 
bailie, < ME.  baily,  bailie,  baillie,  bailly,  baili,  etc., 
an  extended  form  (prob.  after  the  ML.  balium, 
ballium,  a reflex  of  the  OP.  bail ) of  baffle,  bail, 
mod.  E.  bail,  a barrier,  etc. : see  bail3.'] 
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bailiff  of  forests,  or  bailiff  in  husbandry. — 3.  An 
officer  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

—Bailiff  of  forests,  or  bailiff  in  husbandry.  See 
above,  2.—  High  bailiff,  in  England : (a)  The  chief  offi- 
cer of  certain  corporations.  (6)  The  officer  of  a county 
court,  (c)  The  officer  who  serves  writs  and  the  like  in 
certain  franchises  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  the  sheriff.— Special  bailiff,  a person  named  by  a party  Baily’S  beads, 

in  a civil  suit  for  the  purposed  executing  some  particular  bain1  ('ban)  (1, 
nrncess  therein,  and  annointed  bvthe  sheriff  ontheappli-  , v . 


process  therein,  and  appointed  by  the  sheriff  on  the  appli- 
cation of  such  party.— Water-bailiff,  in  England,  an 
officer  employed  in  protecting  a river  from  poachers  and 
from  being  fished  at  other  times  or  in  other  ways  than 
those  permitted  by  law. 

bailiffryt  (ba/lif-ri),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bailivery ; < bailiff  + -ry.~\  The  office  or  juris- 
diction of  a bailiff. 

bailiffship  (baTif-ship),  n.  [<  bailiff  + -ship.\ 
,n  The  office  of  bailiff. 

iphe  bailiffwickt 0>aTif-wik),».  [(.bailiff  + -wick.  Cf. 
external  wall  of  defense  about  a feudal  castle  bailiwick.]  The  office  of  a bailiff  or  a sheriff,  or 
(see  bail3) ; by  extension,  any  of  the  circuits  of  the  district  under  his  jurisdiction  a bailiwick. 

wall  other  than  a keep  or  donjon,  that  is,  any  bailing-machine  (ba  lmg- ma- she  ),  . 

line  of  defense  other  than  the  innermost  one.  fo.™  of  bail-scoop  (which  see). 

— 2.  As  used  by  later -writers,  the  outer  court  bailiwick  (ba  h-wlh),  »•_  [<ME.bailie:,bayly- 
or  base-court  of  a castle ; by  extension,  any  etc.,  + -mke,  etc. ; < bailie*  + -wick-] 
court  of  a defensive  post  used  with  a distinctive 
epithet.  The  inner  bailey  contained  the  stables  and  often 
the  chapel,  etc.,  and  communicated  directly  with  the  keep; 
the  outer  bailey,  when  there  were  only  two,  more  commonly 
contained  the  chapel  and  sometimes  a tilt-yard,  exercise- 
ground,  or  the  like.  The  entranceway  to  a castle,  after 
passing  the  defenses  of  the  barbican,  led  first  into  the  outer 
bailey  and  thence  into  the  inner  bailey ; but  it  was  usual 
for  tile  keep  to  have  also  a separate  communication  with 
the  exterior.  [The  word  is  still  retained  in  some  proper 
names,  as  in  the  Old  Bailey,  the  seat  of  the  central  crimi-  bailliaffe 
nal  court  of  London,  so  called  from  the  ancient  bailey  of 
the  city  wall  between  Lud  Gate  and  Hew  Gate,  within 
which  it  was  situated.] 

Also  ballium. 
bailey2t,  n.  See  bailie 2. 


bairman 

liff,  < bajulus,  an  administrator,  governor,  bailiff : 
see  bail3  and  bailiff,  bailie3.]  1.  The  jurisdic- 
tion, authority,  or  office  of  a bailiff  or  bailie ; 
hence,  jurisdiction  or  authority,  especially  as 
delegated;  stewardship. — 2.  The  district  of  a 
bailiff  or  bailie ; a bailiwick. 

See  bead. 

[Now  only  E.  dial.,  also  written 


bailiage1,  n.  See  bailage. 


The  coun- 
ty within  which  a sheriff  exercises  his  office ; 
the  precincts  in  which  a bailiff  has  jurisdiction ; 
the  limits  of  a bailiff’s  authority,  as  (in  Eng- 
land) a hundred,  a liberty,  or  a forest  over 
which  a bailiff  is  appointed. 

There  is  a proper  officer  allreadye  appoynted  for  these 
tones,  to  witt  the  sheriff  of  the  shire,  whose  peculiar  office 
it  is  to  walke  continuallye  up  and  downe  his  balywick,  as 
ye  would  have  a marshall.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

[F.]  See  bailiage3. 

See  bailey'1-. 

See  bailie3. 

See  baily3. 

baillie-b’rushkie  (baTi-brush'ki),  n.  [Native 
name  in  Alaska.]  The  parrakeet-auklet,  Pha- 
leris  or  Ornbria  psittacula.  S.  W.  Elliott. 

See  bailiery. 

'),  n.  [<  F.  baillon,  a 
gag,  of  uncertain  origin ; either  (1)  dim.  (as  if 
< L.  *baculo,  *baculon-)  of  OF.  bailie,  bail,  a bar, 
barrier  (see  bail3) ; or  (2),  written  bdillon,  < bdil- 
ler,  OF.  baailler,  baailer  = Pr.  badaillar  = Cat. 
badallar  = It.  sbadigliare,  gape  (cf.  ML.  badal- 
lum,  a gag),  < ML.  badare,  gape,  open  the 
mouth:  see  bay±.]  A gag;  specifically,  a piece 
of  cork  or  other  material  used  to  keep  the  mouth  Baines’s  act. 
open  during  operations,  dental  or  surgical,  in  bainie  (ba'ni) 


baillie't,  n. 
baillie2t,  n. 
baillie3t,  «. 


bailiage2,'  bailliage  (ba/li-aj),  n.  [Formerly  , „ 

also  bailiage,  baliage,  and  bailiage  (cf.  ML.  bal-  bailliery,  bailliary,  n.  b< 

Uagium,  baillagium,  baliaticum),  < F.  bailliage  baillon  (F.  pron.  ba-ly6n'), 

(=Pr.  bailiatge  = Sp.  bailiage),  ( bailli,  abailiff,  1 " * ' 

bailie,  + -age.]  The  jurisdiction  or  district  of 
a bailiff  or  bailli ; a bailiwick:  now  used  chiefly 
(in  the  form  bailliage)  with  reference  to  old 
French  or  to  Swiss  bailiwicks. 

At  first  four  bailliages  were  created.  Brougham. 

The  several  orders  [in  France]  met  in  their  bailliages  in 
1789,  to  choose  their  representatives  [in  the  Assembly] 
and  draw  up  their  grievances  and  instructions. 

John  Morley,  Burke,  p.  161. 

bailiary,  n.  See  bailiery . 
bailie  1t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  bailey i. 
bailie2  (ba'li),  n.  [Now  only  as  Sc.,  also  spelled 
baillie , baily , early  mod.  E.  also  baily , bailey , bay- 
ley,  etc.,  < ME.  baylie , bayly,  baillie,  baili,  bailli, 

/ ATI  7.  —Til* 1 1 T «.*T  7„"  -P  \ T?  7i  /\f  ijtL  ] /x  Vi  r ^ w 

bailement,  < OF.  "baillement,  < bailler,  deliver, 

bailiff. — 2.  In  Scotland : (aj)  The  chief  magis-  bai* : se_e  ha.il2>  v->  a?<*  1 * The  contract 

trato  of  a barony  or  part  of  a county,  having 
functions  equivalent  to  those  of  a sheriff.  ( b ) 

A municipal  officer  or  magistrate,  corresponding 
to  an  alderman  in  England.  He  possesses  a certain 
jurisdiction  by  common  law  as  well  as  by  statute.  The 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  provost  and  bailies  of  royal 
burghs  extends  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  drunkenness, 
adulteration  of  articles  of  diet,  thefts  not  of  an  aggra- 
vated character,  and  other  offenses  of  a less  serious  na- 
ture. Formerly,  a person  appointed  by  precept  of  sasine  to 


bane,  < ME.  bayne,  bayn,  beyn,  < Icel.  beinn, 
straight,  direct,  hospitable,  = Norw.  bein, 
straight,  direct,  easy  to  deal  with.]  1 . Direct ; 
near;  short:  as,  that  way’s  the  bainest  (basest). 
[Pro v.  Eng.] — 2\.  Ready;  willing. 

Be  thou  buxom  and  right  bayn. 

Towneley  Mysteries , p.  168. 

3+.  Limber;  pliant;  flexible. 
bain1  (ban),  adv.  [E.  dial.,  also  bane,  ( ME. 
bayn,  bain;  from  the  adj.]  1.  Near  by;  at 
hand.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2f.  Readily;  willingly. 

The  berne  besily  and  bane  blenkit  hem  about. 

Gawan  and  Goloyras,  i.  6 (in  Pinkerton’s  Scottish  Poems). 

bain2t  (han), n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bane,  < ME. 
bayne,  baine,  < OF.  and  F.  bain  — Pr.  banh  — Sp. 
bafio  = Pg.  banho  = It.  bagno  (>  F.  bagne,  E. 
bagnio,  q.  v.),  < L.  balneum,  a bath,  bath-house : 
see  balneum .]  1.  A bath,  in  any  of  the  senses 
of  that  word. — 2.  A bagnio  or  brothel. 
bain2t  (ban),  v.  [<  ME.  baynen,  < OF.  baigner  = 
Pr.  Pg.  banhar=  Sp.  bartar  = It.  bagnare,  < ML. 
balneare,  bathe,  < L.  balneum,  a bath : see  bain3, 
n.)  I.  Irons.  To  bathe;  wash. 

He  that  in  Eurotas’  silver  glide 
Doth  bain  his  tress.  Greene,  Palmer’s  Verses. 

II.  intrans.  To  bathe  one’s  self ; take  a hath. 
bain3f,  etc.  Obsolete  spelling  of  bane,  bone , etc. 
bainbergt  (ban'berg),  n.  [Appar.  F.,  < G-.  Wein- 
berg (not  found)  = AS.  bdnbeorg,  banberge, 
bdngebeorg,  also  called  scancgebeorg,  lit.  ‘bone- 
or  leg-guard’  (cf.  cinberge,  ‘chin-guard’;  heals- 
beorh,  ‘ neck-guard,’  hauberk : 
see  hauberk),  < ban,  bone  (= 

G.  bein,  leg),  or  scanca,  shank, 
leg,  + beorgan,  protect.]  A 
name  given  to  the  plate-armor 
ofthelegbelowtheknee,when 
first  introduced.  It  was  worn 
over  the  chain-mail,  to  pro- 
tect the  shin. 

See  act. 
i.  Scotch  form 


the  mouth. 

baillone  (ba-lyo-na'),  a. 
bdillonner,  gag,  < bdillon , _ „ 

In  her.,  holding  a stick  between  the  teeth:  said 
of  an  animal  used  as  a bearing, 
bailment  ^ [Early  mod.  E,  also 

bailie3  is  tU  a doublet:  seejai/i//.^  If.  A ™ 

or  legal  relation  which  is  constituted  by  the 
delivery  of  goods  without  transference  of  own- 
ership, on  an  agreement  expressed  or  implied 
that  they  be  returned  or  accounted  for,  as  a 
loan,  a consignment,  a delivery  to  a carrier,  a 
pledge,  a deposit  for  safe  keeping,  or  a letting 
on  hire. — 2.  The  act  of  hailing  a prisoner  or 
an  accused  person ; also,  the  record  of  or  doc- 

, , uments  relating  to  such  a bailing. 

give  infeftment  in  land  (a  legal  formality  now  abolished)  bailo  (ba.  1-16),  n.  [It.,  < ML.  bajulus,  a mana- 
was  also  called  a bailie.  ....  , 1 ’ 7 ’ f°  "■ n 

bailie3t,  »■  See  baily3. 


Bainberg  worn  over 
ebausses  of  chain-mail. 
(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Diet.  du  Mobilier 
fran9ais.” ) 


of  bony. 

[<  F.  bdillonne,  pp.  of  bain-marie  (F.  pron.  ban- 
a gag:  see  baillon.)  ma-re'),m.  [F.,  formerly  bain 

de  Marie,  < ML.  balneum 

Maria;,  lit.  bath  of  Mary;  a 
fanciful  name,  perhaps  in  al- 
lusion to  the  ‘gentle’  heat. 

The  second  element  is  some- 
times erroneously  referred 
to  L.  mare,  sea.]  A vessel  of  any  kind  contain- 
ing heated  water,  in  which  another  vessel  is 
placed  in  order  to  heat  its  contents  gently,  or 
with  more  regularity  and  evenness  than  if  the 
heat  were  applied  directly  to  the  second  vessel : 
used  in  some  operations  of  cooking,  manufac- 
ture, chemistry,  etc.  Also  called  water-bath. 
bainst,  «•  pk  Another  spelling  of  banes,  obso- 
lete form  of  banns.  Spenser. 


ger,  administrator,  guardian,  etc. : see  bail3,  v.]  baioCCO,  bajocco  (ba-yok'ko),  n. ; pi.  baiocchi, 
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bailiery,  bailiary  (ba'li-e-ri.  -a-ri),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  baillierie,  etc.,  < F.  as  if  *baillerie, 
< bailli:  see  bailie3  and  -ery.)  In  Scots  laic,  a 
bailie’s  jurisdiction.  Also  bailliery,  bailliary. — - 
Letter  Of  bailiery,  a commission  by  which  a heritable 
proprietor,  entitled  to  grant  such  a commission,  appoints 
a baron  bailie,  with  the  usual  powers,  to  hold  courts,  ap- 
ir point  officers  under  him,  etc. 


The  title  of  the  Venetian  Resident  at  the  Ot- 
toman Porte.  N.E.  D. 

bailor,  bailer1  (ha'lor,  -ler),  n.  [<  bail3,  v.,  + 
-or,  - er 1.]  In  law,  one  who  delivers  goods  to 
another  in  bailment.  See  bailment,  1. 
bail-piece  (bal'pes),  n.  In  law,  a certificate 
issued  to  a person  by  a court  attesting  his  ac- 
ceptance as  a surety  in  a ease  before  it, 


bajocchi  (-ke). 


[Formerly  in  E.  baiock,  byok 
(after  F.  bai- 


bailiff  (ba'lif),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baylijf,  bail-SCOOp  (bal'skSp),  n.  [<  bail*  + scoop.]  A 


baliffe,  bailive,  etc.,  < ME.  bailiff  bailiff  balyf, 
etc.  (ML.  ballivus),  < OF.  bailiff  (later  bailli, 
E.  bailie3,  q.  v.),  < ML.  *bajulivus,  prop,  adj.,  < 
bajulus,  an  administrator,  manager,  guardian, 
tutor,  etc.,  in  L.  a carrier,  porter:  see  bail3,  v.) 
1.  A subordinate  civil  officer  or  functionary. 
There  are  in  England  several  kinds  of  bailiffs,  whose  offices 


scoop  pivoted  at  one  end,  fitted  with  valves, 
and  so  arranged  that  a large  quantity  of  water 
may  be  raised  by  it  through  a short  distance : 
used  iu  draining  and  irrigating, 
bailsman  (balz'man),  ra. ; pi.  bailsmen ^(-men). 


ocque,  bai- 
oque),  < It. 
baiocco,  ba- 
jocco, a small 
coin,  so  call- 
ed from  its 
color,  < baio, 
bajo,  brown 
bay : see 

bay 6.]  A 
small  coin  of  the  former  Papal  States,  struck  in. 
both  silver  and  copper,  worth  about  a cent. 


Reverse. 

. British  Museum. 
( Size  of  the  original. ) 


Obverse. 

Baiocco  of  Pope  Pius  VT 


— - . gives  bail  for  another ; a surety  or  bail, 

differ  widely,  but  all  agree  m this,  that  the  keeping  or  pro-  - ® , , ,,  - n -n  c;r»pllinfr  of  hailciA 

tection  of  something  belongs  to  them.  The  sheriff  is  the  DailyH  (ba  li),  n.  Obsolete  rowung  01  oauey  . 
sovereign’s  bailiff,  and  his  county  is  a bailiwick.  The  baily2t  (ba  li),  n.  The  regular  Engiisll^speli- 


[<  baiVs,  poss.  of  bail 2,  n.,  + man.']  One  who  Bairam  (bi-ram',  bi'ram)_,  n.  [Formerly  bay 


name  is  also  applied  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  some 
towns,  to  keepers  of  royal  castles,  as  of  Dover,  to  persons 
having  the  conservation  of  the  peace  in  hundreds  and  in 
some  special  jurisdictions,  as  Westminster,  and  to  the 
returning-officers  in  the  same.  But  the  officials  common- 
ly designated  by  this  name  are  the  bailiffs  of  sheriffs,  or 
sheriffs’  officers,  who  execute  processes,  etc.,  and  bailiffs 
of  liberties,  appointed  by  the  lords  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions  to  perform  similar  functions. 

2.  An  overseer  or  under-steward  on  an  estate, 
appointed  to  manage  forests,  direct  husbandry 
operations,  collect  rents,  etc.  Also  called  a 


ing  of  the  word  now  used  only  in  the  Scotch 
spelling  bailie.  See  bailie 2. 

Lausanne  is  under  the  canton  of  Berne,  governed  by  a 
baily , sent  every  three  years  from  the  senate  of  Berne. 

Addison , Travels  in  Italy. 

baily3f  (ba'li),  n.  [Also  bailie,  ME.  bailie , 
bayly,  baly,  bailly,  baillye,  baillie,  baili,  < OF. 
bailie,  baillie  = Pr.  bailia  = Sp.  bailia  = It.  balia 
(ML.  balia,  bailia,  bailia,  baillia,  baylia,  bayllia), 
< ML.  bajulia,  the  jurisdiction  or  office  of  a bai- 


ram, beyram,  < Turk,  bairam,  bayram,  beiram,  < 
Pers.  bairam .]  The  name  of  two  festivals  in  the 
Mohammedan  year,  distinguished  as  the  lesser 
and  the  greater.  The  lesser  Bairam  follows  immedi- 
ately after  the  fast  strictly  kept  during  the  ninth  month 
Ramadan,  in  the  first  three  days  of  the  tenth  month,  and 
is  devoted  to  feasting,  rejoicing,  visiting,  and  gifts,  very 
much  as  our  Christmas  holiday  season  is  spent.  The 
greater  Bairam  occurs  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  twelfth 
month,  and  is  everywhere  observed  with  the  slaughter  of 
sheep  and  general  festivity  by  those  at  home,  simultane- 
ously with  the  great  sacrificial  feast  at  Mecca  concluding 
the  ceremonies  of  the  annual  pilgrimage  by  the  hadjis. 
Also  spelled  Beiram. 

bairmant,  n.  See  bareman. 


bairn 

baim  (bam),  n.  [Sc.  form  of  the  reg.  E.  barn2 
(now  only  dial.),  < ME.  barn , hern,  < AS.  beam 
( = OS.  barn  = OFries.  barn  — OD.  baren  = 
OHO.  MHG.  barn  = Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  barn  = Goth. 
barn),  a child,  < beran,  E.  bear1.]  A child;  a 
son  or  daughter.  See  bant2.  [North.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

Think,  like  good  Christians,  on  your  bairns  and  wives. 

Dryden. 

As  she  annunciated  to  her  bairns  the  upshot  of  her 
practical  experience,  she  pulled  from  her  pocket  the  por- 
tions of  tape  which  showed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
various  rooms  at  the  hospital  house.  Trollope. 

Bairns’  part  of  gear.  In  Scots  law , same  as  legitim. 
bairnliness  (barn'li-nes),  n.  [<  *bairnly  (<  bairn 
+ -ly1)  + -ness.]  Childishness;  the  state  of 
being  a child  or  like  a child.  [Scotch.] 
bairnteam  (barn'tem),  n.  [<  ME.  barn-team, 
barn-lem,  etc.,  < AS.  bearn-tedm  (=  OFries. 
barn-tdm),  a family,  < beam,  child,  bairn,  + 
tedm,  family:  see  bairn  and  team.]  A family 
of  children.  [Dial.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Thae  bonnie  bairntime  Heav’n  has  lent. 

Burns , A Dream. 

bairnwort  (barn'wert),  n.  A name  for  the 
common  English  daisy,  Beilis  perennis. 
baisemaint  (baz 'man),  n.  [F.,  < baiser,  kiss 
(<  L.  basiare,  kiss,  < basium,  a kiss),  + main, 
< L.  manus,  hand.]  A kissing  of  the  hands ; in 
the  plural,  compliments ; respects.  Spenser. 
baisementt,  n.  Same  as  baisemain. 
bait1  (bat),  v.  [<  ME.  baiten,  beiten,  bayten, 
beyten  (=  OF.  beter,  bait,  in  comp,  abeter,  urge 
on,  abet,  > E.  abet,  q.  v.),<  Icel.  beita,  feed,  hunt, 
as  with  hounds  or  hawks,  bait,  as  a hook  (= 
Sw._6e<a  = Dan.  bale,  bait,  = AS.  baitan,  also 
gebcetan,  bridle,  curb  (cf.  bdtian,  bait,  < bat, 
bait),  = MD.  beeten  = OHG.  beizen,  beizzen, 
MHG.  G.  beizen,  bait),  lit.  cause  to  bite,  < bita 
= AS.  bitan) E.  bite : see  bite.  In  senses  5 and 
6 the  verb  is  from  the  noun.  Cf.  bate5.]  I. 
trans.  It.  To  cause  to  bite ; set  on  (a  dog)  to 
bite  or  worry  (another  animal). — 2.  To  pro- 
voke and  harass  by  setting  on  dogs;  set  a dog 
or  dogs  to  worry  or  fight  with  for  sport,  as  an 
animal  that  is  hampered  or  confined : as,  to  bait 
a bull  or  a bear. 

We’ll  bait  thy  bears  to  death.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

3.  To  set  upon,  as  a dog  upon  a captive  animal ; 
hence,  to  harass  in  anyway;  annoy;  nag;  bad- 
ger; worry. 

As  chained  beare  whom  cruell  dogs  doe  bait. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  I.  xii.  35. 
How  oft  have  I been  baited  by  these  peers, 

And  dare  not  be  revenged. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  ii.  2. 
Baited  thus  to  vexation,  I assum'd 
A dulness  of  simplicity.  Ford,  Fancies,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  feed ; give  a portion  of  food  and  drink  to, 
especially  upon  a journey:  as,  to  bait  horses. 

The  Sunne,  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long, 

At  night  doth  baite  his  steedes  the  Ocean  waves  emong. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  32. 

5.  To  put  a "bait  on  or  in:  as,  to  bait  a hook, 
line,  snare,  or  trap. 

Many  sorts  of  fishes  feed  upon  insects,  as  is  well  known 
to  anglers,  who  bait  their  hooks  with  them.  Bay. 
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The  chief  bait  which  attracted  a needy  sycophant  to  the 
court  was  the  hope  of  obtaining,  as  the  reward  of  servil- 
ity and  flattery,  a royal  letter  to  an  heiress.  Macaulay. 

3.  A portion  of  food  and  drink;  a slight  or 
informal  repast.  ( a ) Refreshment  taken  on 
a journey,  by  man  or  beast. 

If  you  grow  dry  before  you  end  your  business,  pray  take 
a bait  here  : I’ve  a fresh  hogshead  for  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Scornful  Lady. 
( b ) A luncheon ; food  eaten  by  a laborer  dur- 
ing his  shift.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 4.  A halt  for  re- 
freshment or  rest  in  the  course  of  a journey. 

The  tediousness  of  a two  hours’  bait  at  Petty  France,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  eat  without 
being  hungry,  and  loiter  about  without  anything  to  see, 
next  followed.  Jane  Austen,  Nortlianger  Abbey,  p.  123. 

5f.  A refreshment  or  refresher. 

A pleasaunt  companion  is  a bait  in  a journy. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  198. 
6f.  A hasty  meal ; a snack. 

He  rather  took  a bait  than  made  a meal  at  the  inns  of 
court,  whilst  he  studied  the  laws  therein. 

Fuller,  Worthies  (ed.  1840),  II.  507.  (2V.  E.  D.) 

7.  Short  for  whitebait. 
bait2t,  etc.  An  obsolete  form  of  bate1,  etc. 
bait-box  (bat'boks),  n.  1.  A small  box  in 


bakey 

cook  by  dry  heat  in  a closed  place,  such  as  an 
oven : primarily  used  of  this  manner  of  cooking 
bread,  but  afterward  applied  to  potatoes,  ap- 
ples, etc.,  aud  also  flesh  and  fish:  to  be  distin- 
guished from  roast  (which  see). 

I have  baked  bread  upon  the  coals.  Isa.  xliv.  19. 

2.  To  harden  by  heat,  either  in  an  oven,  kiln, 
or  furnace,  or  by  the  sun’s  heat:  as,  to  bake 
bricks  or  pottery. — 3f.  To  harden  by  cold. 
They  bake  their  sides  upon  the  cold  hard  stone. 

Spenser. 

The  earth 

When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

ii.  intrans.  1 . To  do  the  work  of  baking. 

I keep  his  house ; and  I wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  . . . 
and  do  all  myself.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  4. 

2.  To  undergo  the  process  of  baking, 
bake  (bak),  n.  [<  bake,  v.  Cf.  batch1.]  A bak- 
ing. 

After  this  Esau  finished  the  oven,  and  accomplished  a 
bake  of  bread  therein.  Three  in  Norway,  p.  126. 

bakeboard  (bak'bord),  n.  A board  on  which 
dough  is  kneaded  and  rolled  out  in  making 
„„„  „„„„  ^ ^ bread, 

which  anglers  carry  worms  or  small  bait  for  ^ked-apple  (bakt'ap'l),  n.  A name  given  in 


fish. — 2.  A tank  in  which  bait  for  fish  is  taken 
to  the  fishing-ground. 

baiter  (ba'ter),  n.  One  who  baits  or  worries 
(animals);  hence,  a tormentor ; a tease. 

baith  (bath),  a.,  pron.,  or  conj.  A Scotch  form 
of  both. 

baiting  (ba'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  baiting,  bayting, 
etc. : verbal  n.  of  bait1.]  1.  The  act  of  worry- 
ing a chained  or  confined  animal  with  dogs. 
Hence — 2.  The  act  of  worrying  and  harassing ; 
persistent  annoyance. — 3.  The  act  of  halting 
on  a journey  for  rest  and  food  for  either  man 
or  beast. — 4.  The  act  of  furnishing 


„ a trap, 

hook,  etc.,  with  bait.  , , , . 

bait-mill  (bat'mil),  n.  A mill  used  by  Ameri-  bakehouse  (bak  hous) 


Labrador  to  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Rubus  Cliama:- 
morus,  or  cloudberry. 

baked-meatt,  bake-meatt  (bakt'-,  bak'met),  n. 

[Prop,  baked  meat;  < baked  + meat.]  1.  Food 
prepared  by  baking;  a dish  of  baked  meat  or 
food. 

In  the  uppermost  basket  there  was  of  all  manner  of 
bake-meats  for  Pharaoh.  Gen.  xl.  17. 

Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  ! the  funeral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  furnisli  forth  the  marriage  tables. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

2.  A meat-pie. 

You  speak  as  if  a man 

Should  know  what  fowl  is  coffin’d  in  a baJc’d-meat 
Afore  you  cut  it  up.  Webster,  White  Devil,  iv.  1. 

[E.  dial,  also  baclc- 


can  fishermen  for  cutting  mackerel,  salted  her- 
rings, etc.,  into  small  pieces  for  bait,  it  consists 
of  a roller  armed  with  knives  and  inclosed  in  an  upright 
wooden  box,  and  is  worked  by  a crank  on  the  outside. 


bait-poke  (bat'pok),  n.  In  coal-mining,  the  bake-meatt,  n. 
bag  in  which  bait  or  luncheon  is  carried  into  bakent  (ba'kn). 
the  mine.  -kbake. 

baittle  (ba'tl),  a.  A Scotch  form  of  battle 3.  baker  (ba'ker), 

baitylos,  n.  See  bcetylus. 
baize  (baz),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bays,  bayes, 
bease,  bates,  < OF.  baies  (Godefroy),  pi.,  also 
in  sing,  baye  (Cotgrave),  baize  (whence  also  D. 
baai,  LG.  baje  (>  G.  boi)  = Sw.  boj  = Dan.  baj 
- Euss.  baika,  baize ; ef . dim.  Sp.  bayeta  = Pg. 
baeta  = It.  bajetta,  baize),  < bai  (=  Sp.  bayo  = 

Pg.  baio  = It.  bayo),  bay-colored.  The  word  is 
thus  prop.  pi.  of  bay6,  formerly  used  also  in  the 
singular:  see  bay6.]  1.  A coarse  woolen  stuff 
with  a nap  on  one  side,  and  dyed  in  plain  colors, 
usually  red  or  green.  Baize  (or  bay)  was  first  manu- 
factured in  England  in  1561,  under  letters  patent  issued 
to  certain  refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  who  had  settled 
at  Sandwich  and  other  places  and  were  skilled  in  weaving. 

Baize  is  now  chiefly  used  for  linings,  table-covers,  curtains, 
etc. ; but  when  flrst  introduced  it  was  a much  thinner 
and  finer  material,  and  was  used  for  clothing.  See  bay®. 


house;  < ME.  bak-liouse,  bachouse  (=  LG.  back- 
bus),  < AS.  btecMs,  < bacan,  bake,  + hus,  house.] 
A building  or  an  apartment  used  for  the  pre- 
paring and  baking  of  bread,  etc. 


See  baked-meat. 

An  obsolete  past  participle  of 

[<  ME.  baker,  bakere,  < AS. 
bcecere  (=  OS.  bakkeri  = D.  bakker  = G.  backer, 
becker  = Icel.  bakari  = Sw.  bagare  = Dan.  ba- 
ger),  < bacan,  bake : see  bake  and  -er1.  Hence 
bakes  ter,  backster1,  baxter .]  1 . One  who  bakes ; 

specifically,  one  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
bread,  biscuit,  etc. — 2.  Asmall  portable  tin  oven 
used  in  baking.  [U.  S.]  — 3.  The  popular  name 

of  the  flesh-fly,  Sarcopliaga  carnaria Bakers’ 

dozen,  thirteen  reckoned  as  a dozen.  It  was  customary 
for  bakers,  like  some  other  tradesmen,  to  give  13  for  12, 
the  extra  piece  being  called  among  bakers  the  in-ln-ead  or 
to-bread.  Brewer  says  the  custom  originated  when  heavy 
penalties  were  inflicted  for  short  weights,  bakers  giving 
the  extra  bread  to  secure  themselves. — Bakers’  itch,  a 
species  of  psoriasis,  so  called  when  it  is  confined  to  the 
back  of  the  hand.  It  often  appears  in  bakers. — Bakers’ 
salt,  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  or  smelling-salts,  so  called 
from  its  being  used  by  bakers  as  a substitute  for  yeast  in 

, 0.  g . the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  bread. 

2.  Any  article,  as  a table-cover,  a curtain,  etc.,  baker-foot  (ba'ker-fut),  n. ; pi.  baker-feet  (-fet). 
~ „ , ...  , , , made  of  baize;  specifically,  in  theaters,  the  [Cf.  baker-legged.]  An  ill-shaped  or  distorted 

?V,La  i ’•  ,?aPtlvate  ’•  as,  plain  curtain  lowered  at  the  end  of  a play.  foot:  as,  “bow-legs  and  baker-feet,”  Jer.  Tay- 

to  bait  hsh,  Bhak.,  M.  of  V.,  m.  1.  baize  (baz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  baized,  ppr.  lor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness  (1662),  p.  79. 

baizing.  [<  baize,  n.]  To  cover  or  line  with  baker-kneed  (ba'ker-ned),  a.  Same  as  baker- 
baize.  legged. 

bajadere,  n.  See  bayadere.  baker-legged  (ba'ker-legd),  a.  Disfigured  by 

bajdarka^  n.  Same  as  bidcirkee.  having  crooked  legs,  or  legs  that  bend  inward 

Bajimont’s  Boll.  See  Bagimonfs  Boll , under  at  the  knees. 


Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait ? 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  1. 
But  this  day  she  baited 

A stranger,  a grave  knight,  with  her  loose  eyes. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 
II.  intrans.  If.  To  act  in  a worrying  or  har- 
assing manner. — 2.  To  take  food;  feed. — 3. 
To  stop  at  an  inn,  while  on  a journey,  to  feed 
the  horses,  or  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

Thence  baiting  at  Newmarket,  stepping  in  at  Audley 
End  to  see  that  house  againe,  I slept  at  Bishops  Strotford, 
and  the  next  day  home.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  13,  1677. 

bait1  (bat),  n.  [<  ME.  baity  baytey  beite , beyte , 

< Icel.  beita,  f.,  bait  (cf.  belt,  neut.,  a pasture), 
(=  AS.  bat,  bait,  = MHG.  beiZy  beisey  hunting), 

< beita , feed,  bait:  see  the  verb.  The  E.  noun 
is  in  part  directly  from  the  E.  verb.]  1.  Any 
substance,  as  an  attractive  morsel  of  food, 
placed  on  a hook  or  in  a trap  to  allure  fish  or 
other  animals  to  swallow  the  hook  or  to  enter 
the  trap,  and  thereby  be  caught ; specifically, 
worms,  small  fishes,  etc.,  used  in  fishing.  Hence 
— 2.  An  allurement ; enticement ; temptation. 

I do  not  like  that  ring  from  him  to  her, 

I mean  to  women  of  her  way ; such  tokens 
Rather  appear  as  baits  than  royal  bounties. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  2. 
Their  riper  years  were  knowne  to  he  unmov’d  with  the 
buits  of  preferment.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


roll. 

bajjerkit  (baj'er-kft),  n.  [<  Beng.  bajrakit 
(Hunter),  badjar-kita  (Balfour).]  The  scaly 
ant-eater,  an  edentate  mammal  of  Africa, 
bajocco,  n.  See  baiocco. 
bajra1  (buj'ra),  n. 

Same  as  budgero. 
bajra2,  bajri  (baj'ra,  -re),  n.  [Also  written 
bajree,  bajeree,  bajury,  repi.  Hind,  bajra  or  bajri, 
also  bajra;  b&jri  prop,  denotes  a smaller  kind, 
which  ripens  earlier.]  The  pearl  millet,  Pen- 
nisetum  spicatum,  a grass  widely  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies  and  the  southern  United  States. 


bakery  (ba'ker-i),  n. ; pi.  bakeries  (-iz).  [<  bake 
+ -ery  ] 1.  The  trade  of  a baker.  [Bare.]  — 

2.  A place  used  for  making  bread,  etc.,  or  for 
the  sale  of  bakers’  goods ; a bakehouse  or  ba- 
ker’s establishment ; a baker’s  shop. 

[Hind,  and  Beng.  bajra.]  bakestert,  n.  [Also  backster,  baxter  (whence 
the  propername  Baxter),  < ME.  bakestere,  bacster, 
baxter,  usually  rnasc.,  < AS.  baecestre  (fem.  in 
form,  but  masc.  in  use),  a baker,  < bacan,  bake, 
+ -es-tre,  E.  -ster.]  A baker;  properly,  a female 
baker:  as,  “brewesteres  and  balcesteres,”  Piers 
Plowman.  In  Scotland  commonly  written  bax- 
ter : as,  baxter  wives. 


bajulatet  (baj'u-lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  bajulatus,  pp.  bakestone  (bak'ston),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  back- 
of  bajulare,  bear  a burden:  see  bail2.]  To  stone.]  A flat  stone  or  slate  on  which  cakes  are 
carry_  to  some  other  place,  as  in  badgering  baked.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

bakey  (ba'ki),  n.  [Sc.,  also  bakie  and  baikie, 
dim.  of  back6,  «.]  A square  wooden  vessel, 
narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and 
with  a handle  on  each  of  two  opposite  sides, 
used  for  carrying  coals,  ashes,  etc. ; a wooden 
coal-scuttle.  Also  spelled  bakie  and  baikie.  See 
back6,  3.  [Scotch.] 


(which  see). 

bake  (bak),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  baked,  ppr.  bak- 
ing. [<  ME.  baleen,  < AS.  bacan  (pret.  hoc,  pp. 
bacen)  = D.  bakken  = LG.  bakken  = Fries,  baclee 
= OHG.  bacchan,  MHG.  bachen,  G.  backen  = 
Icel.  baka  = Sw.  baka  = Dan.  bage,  bake,  prob. 
= Gr.  ipuyeiv,  roast,  parch.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 


bakhshish 

bakhshish,  n.  See  bakshish. 
baking  (ba'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bake.']  1. 
The  act  of  baking. — 2.  The  quantity  baked  at 
once : as,  a baking  of  bread.  Also  called  bake 
*and  batch. 

baking-powder  (ba'king -pounder),  n.  Any 
powder  used  as  a substitute  for  yeast  in  raising 
bread,  cakes,  etc.  Baking-powders  are  composed  of 
bicarbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium  mixed  with  a dry 
powder  capable  of  setting  carbonic  acid  free  when  the 
mixture  is  moistened. 

bakshish,  bakhshish  (bak'shesh),  n.  [Also 
backshish,  backsheesh,  bukshish,  etc.,  < Turk.  Ar. 
Hind,  bakhshish,  < Pers.  bakhshish,  a present, 
< bakhshidan,  give.]  In  the  East,  a present  or 
gratuity  in  money. 


what  resembles  that  of  the  boat-billed  heron,  Cancroma 

b We  promised 

w»eASsT  of“XXth(;  ieL  Balamiceps  is  t J type  and 

tlie  word  from  the  Persians  through  the  Turks)  claim  on  only  known  representative.  It  belongs  to  the  altri- 
all  occasions  for  services  you  render  them,  as  well  as  for  ciai  or  herodionine  series  of  wading  birds,  and  is  probably 
services  they  have  rendered  you.  This  bakhshish,  in  fact,  nearly  related  to  the  Ciconiidat , or  storks, 
is  a sort  of  alms  or  tribute  which  the  poor  Arab  believes  vi:  j (bal'e-nid),  n.  A cetacean  of  the  fam- 
himself  entitled  to  claim  from  every  respectable-looking  D.£*lc~tA\u  ' . • />  . 


balance 

Balsenopterinse  (bal-e-nop-te-ri'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Balcenoptera  + -ince.~\  A subfamily  of 
whalebone  whales,  typified  by  the  genus  Balce- 
noptera.  (a)  A subfamily  of  Balcenidce,  including  the 
furrowed  as  distinguished  from  the  smooth  right  whales 
or  Balamince.  ( b ) A subfamily  of  Balcenopteridce,  in- 
cluding the  flnner  whales  as  distinguished  from  the  hump- 
backed whales  or  Megapterince,  having  a high,  erect,  fal- 
-r-  , • i cate  dorsal  fin,  and  4 digits  of  not  more  than  6 phalanges, 

whalehead  of  Africa,  B.  rex,  comparatively  baiaf0  (bal'a-fo),  n.  [Native  name.]  A musi- 
lately  discovered  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cal  instrument  of  the  Senegambian  negroes, 
White  Nile.  The  genus  is  the  type  of  a family  Bales-  consisting  of  graduated  pieces  of  wood  placed 
Se^orks0'  Sl“  Z CeSS  over  gourds  to  increase  their  resonance.  Its 

vaulted  beak,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  head.  Lit-  compass  IS  two  octaves. 

tie  is  known  of  its  habits  and  economy.  It  is  a large  balalaika  (bal-a-li  ka),  n.  [=  r . balaleika  = iy. 
species,  standing  upward  of  3 feet  high.  The  bill  some-  balalaika,  repr.  Russ.  balalaika .]  A musical 
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out  furrows,  and  no  dorsal  fin.  It  contains  the 
Greenland  or  arctic  whale,  B.  mysticetus,  and  one  other 
species,  B.  glacialis.  See  cuts  under  ankylosis  and  Ba- 
Ixnidse. 

Balaeniceps  (ba-le'ni-seps),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ba- 

laina,  a whale,  + -ceps,  < caput,  head.]  A genus 
of  grallatorial  altricial  birds, _ of  which  the  type 
and  only  known  member  is  the  shoebill  or 


himself  entitled  to  claim  from  every  respectable-looking 
person.”  B.  F.  Burton , El-Medinah,  p.  23. 

bakufu  (bak'u-fo),  n.  [<  Jap.  baku,  curtain,  + 
fii,  office.]  Curtain-government,  that  is,  the 

fovemment  or  council  of  the  former  shoguns  of 
apan : so  called  in  allusion  to  the  curtain  used 
in  time  of  war  to  screen  off  that  part  of  the 
camp  occupied  by  the  general  or  shogun.  See 
shogun. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  the  Shogun  had  an  audience  of  the 
Mikado.  His  majesty's  speech  on  the  occasion  was  as 
follows:  “xhe  duties  of  the  bakufu  are  on  the  one  hand 
to  govern  the  empire  in  peace,  and  on  the  other  to  subju- 
gate the  barbarians.  ” F.  0.  Adams,  Japan,  I.  384. 

bal  (bal),  n.  [Formerly  also  ball,  < Corn,  bal,  a 
mine  (Pryce),  a cluster  of  mines  (Borlase).]  A 
mine.  [Cornwall.] 
bal.  An  abbreviation  of  balance. 
balaam  (ba'lam),  n.  [In  allusion  to  Balaam 
and  his  “ dumb  ass  speaking  with  man’s  voice  ” 
(Num.  xxii.  28-30;  2 Pet.  ii.  16).]  1.  Matter 

regarding  marvelous  and  incredible  events  in- 
serted in  a newspaper  to  fill  space.  [English 
printers’  cant.] 

Balaam  is  the  cant  name  for  asinine  paragraphs  about 
monstrous  productions  of  nature  and  the  like,  kept  stand- 
ing in  type  to  be  used  whenever  the  real  news  of  the  day 
leave  an  awkward  space  that  must  be  filled  up  somehow. 

Lockhart , Life  of  Scott,  lxx. 

2.  Same  as  balaam-box. 

Bring  in  Balaam , and  place  him  on  the  table. 

J.  Wilson,  Noctes  Ambros.,  II.  xxvi. 

balaam-box,  balaam-basket  (ba'lam-boks, 
-bas"ket),  n.  An  editor’s  depository  for  worth- 
less matter,  rejected  writings,  etc. 

Who  can  doubt  that  ...  an  Essay  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  in  “the  old  unpolluted  English  language,"  would 
have  been  consigned,  by  the  editor,  to  his  balaam-basket  1 
F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  17. 

Balaamitet  (ba'lam-It),  n.  [<  Balaam  (Num. 
xxii. ) + -ite2.  ] One  who  makes  a profession  of 
religion  for  the  sake  of  gain : in  allusion  to  the 
prophet  Balaam. 

Balaamiticalt  (ba-lam-it'i-kal),  a. 
to  or  characteristic  of  a Balaamite. 

Bala  beds.  See  bed1. 
balachan,  n.  Same  as  balachong. 
balachong  (ba-la'chong),  n.  [<  Malay  bala- 
chan.]  A substance  composed  of  small  fishes 
or  shrimps  pounded  up  with  salt  and  spices, 
and  then  dried.  It  is  much  used  in  the  East 


instrument  of  very  ancient  Slavic  origin,  com- 
mon among  the  Russians  and  Tatars,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr,  also  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
It  is  of  the  guitar  kind,  and  has  two,  three,  or  four  strings, 
giving  a minor  chord.  (Mendel.)  It  is  now  most  used  by 
the  gipsies  of  eastern  Europe. 

The  dances  of  the  gipsies,  accompanied  by  the  music  of 
the  balalaika,  and  clapping  of  hands. 

A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Studies  in  Russia,  vi. 

Bala  limestone.  See  limestone. 


ily  Balcenidce';  any  right  whale. 

Balaenidse (ha-le'ni-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Bal<ena  + ^alanceOoal'ans),  n.  [<ME.  balance,  balaunce, 
-idee.]  A family  of  right  whales,  or  true  whale-  E"als"  banLce,  belaunce.kc.,  < OF. 

bone  whales,  typi-  balance,  F.  balance  — Pr.  balansa  = Sp.  balanza, 

tioil  hvr  tho  crtvnPiva.  /k  m.  , , 7 ^ . ti  7 ✓ t t 


fied  by  the  genera 
Balcena  and  Ba- 
lcenoptera, having 
baleen  instead  of 
teeth.  Teeth  are, 
however,  present  in 
the  fetus,  though  they 
never  cut  the  gum. 
The  Balcenidce  may  be 
divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  smooth 
whales,  characterized 
by  smoothness  of  skin 
and  the  absence  of  a 
dorsal  fin,  as  the 
Greenland  or  right 
whale,  Balcena  mysti- 
cetus ; and  the  fur- 
rowed whales,  in  which 
the  skin  is  furrowed 
and  the  dorsal  fin  is 
present,  as  the  Aimers 
( Physalus ),  hump- 


Skull  of  Fetal  Whale  ( Balcena  australis),  side  and  top  view. 

Eo,  exoccipital ; Fr,  frontal ; Gl,  glenoid  ; Mn,  mandible ; Mx, 
maxilla;  Na,  nasal;  Pa,  parietal ; Pmx,  premaxilla;  ^.squamo- 
sal ; So,  supra-occipital ; Ty,  tympanic. 


balance  = Pg.  balanca  — It.  bilancia,  ( LL.  *bi- 
lancia,  a balance,  < bilanx  (acc.  bilancem),  adj., 
in  libra  bilanx,  a balance  having  two  scales, 

< L.  hi-,  bis,  twice,  + lanx,  a dish,  scale  of  a 
balance.  See  hi-2,  lancet,  launce2,  and  auncel.] 
1.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  weight 
of  bodies  as  compared  with  an  assumed  unit- 
mass.  In  its  simplest  and  most  scientific  form  it  con- 
sists of  a horizontal  lever,  having  its  fulcrum  (which  is  a 
knife-edge)  just  above  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
balance,  and  carrying  two  pans  suspended  as  delicately  as 
possible  (preferably  from  knife-edges)  at  equal  distances 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  fulcrum.  It  also  carries  a 
tongue-pointer  or  index  (a  slender  rod)  rigidly  attached  to 
the  middle  of  the  beam  or  lever,  and  extending  vertically 
up  or  down.  Except  in  coarse  balances,  there  is  a divided 
scale,  over  which  the  end  of  the  tongue  moves  in  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  balance.  All  delicate  balances  are  protected 
from  currents  of  air  by  glass  cases,  and  they  have  contri- 
vances for  steadying  the  pans,  and  often  for  removing  the 
knives  from,  their  bearings  and  for  replacing  them.  Ex- 
ceedingly delicate  balances  are  sometimes  inclosed  in 
vacuum-chambers,  and  have  machinery  for  changing  the 
weights.  In  using  the  balance,  the  substance  to  be  weighed 
is  placed  in  one  pan  or  scale  and  the  weights  are  put  in 
the  other,  and  different  combinations  of  weights  are  tried 
until  the  pointer  oscillates  at  equal  distances  to  one  side 
and  the  other  of  the  position  it  has  when  the  scales  are 
empty.  In  chemical  balances  the  last  adjustment  is  ob- 
tained by  moving  a minute  weight,  or  rider,  to  different 
points  on  the  decimally  graduated  beam.  The  figure  shows 
the  beam  of  a balance  of  precision.  It  is  so  formed  as  to 
combine  stiffness  with  lightness,  and  there  are  various  ad- 
justments for  moving  the  center  of  gravity,  the  knife-edges, 
etc.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  length  of 


as  a condiment 
for  rice.  Also 
balachan,  bala- 
choung,  bala- 
chaun. 

baladine, n.  See 

balladine. 

Balsena  (ba-le'- 
na),  n.  [L.,  < 
G-r.  Qafauva, 
more  correctly 
tyaKhacva,  a 
whale.]  The 
typical  genus 
of  whalebone 
whales,  of  the 
family  Balceni- 
dce, having  the 
cervical  verte- 
bra ankylosed, 
the  fore  limbs 
pentadaetyl,the 
head  enormous, 
with  long  black 
elastic  baleen, 
the  throat  with- 


Shoebill  or  Whalehead  ( Balaniceps  rex). 


backed  whales  ( Megaptera ),  and  rorquals  or  piked  whales 
( Baloenoptera ).  The  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
first  of  these  sections,  the  other  whalebone  whales  then 
constituting  a separate  family,  Balcenopteridce.  See  whale. 
Pertaining  Balffininse  (bal-e-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Balcena 
+ -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Balcenidce,  typified  by 
the  genus  Balcena,  containing  only  the  smooth 
right  whales.  See  Balcenidce. 

Balsenoidea  (bal-e-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Balcena  + -oidca.]'  One  of  the  three  primary 
groups  into  which  the  Cetacea  are  divisible, 
the  other  two  being  the  Delphinoidea  and  the 
Phocodontia.  It  embraces  the  right  whales 
( Balcena ) and  the  fin-whales  ( Balcenoptera , 
etc.). 

Balasnoptera  (bal-e-nop'te-ra),  m._  [NL.,  < L. 
balcena,  a whale,  + Gr.  nrepov,  a wing.]  A ge- 
nus of  whalebone  whales,  containing  the  sev- 
eral species  of  piked  whales,  rorquals,  finners, 
finbacks,  or  razor-backs,  so  called  from  their 
long,  sharp,  falcate  dorsal  fin.  They  are  found  in 
all  seas.  Some  are  very  large,  as  B.  dbbaldi,  which  attains 
a length  of  80  feet.  The  flippers  have  4 digits ; the  baleen 
is  short  and  coarse ; the  skin  of  the  throat  is  folded ; the 
head  is  small,  flat,  and  pointed ; the  body  is  long  and  slen- 
der ; and  the  cervical  vertebra  are  free.  Common  Atlan- 
tic species  are  B.  inn* cuius  and  B.  borealis.  The  whale- 
bone is  of  comparatively  little  value. 

balssnopterid  (bal-e-nop'te-rid),  n.  A cetacean 
of  the  family  Balcenopteridce. 

Balsenopteridss  (bal " e - nop  -ter ' i -de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Balamoptera  + -idee.]  The  furrowed 
whalebone  whales ; a family  of  mysticete  ceta- 
ceans, typified  by  the  genus  Balamoptera,  hav- 
ing the  throat  plicated,  the  dorsal  fin  developed, 
the  cervical  vertebra  free  or  incompletely  anky- 
losed, the  flippers  with  only  4 digits,  and  the 
baleen  short  and  coarse . It  contains  the  humpbacked 
and  the  flnner  whales,  sometimes  respectively  made  types 
of  the  subfamilies  Meyapterince  and  Balcenopterince, 


Beam  and  neighboring  parts  of  a Balance  of  Precision. 

A A,  beam ; B,  knife-edge  on  which  it  turns ; C,  C,  knife-edges  fixed 
to  the  beam  on  which  the  pans  are  hung ; D,  D,  the  bearing-pieces  of 
the  pans ; E,  tongue,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  moves  over  a scale  ; 
F,  screw  with  a nut  for  raising  and  lowering  the  center  of  gravity : 
this  has  no  connection  with  the  horizontal  rod  II;  G,  screw  with  a 
nut  for  carrying  the  center  of  gravity  toward  one  or  the  other  pan ; H , 
a rider,  or  little  weight,  whose  value  depends  on  its  position  on  the 
beam,  which  it  straddles ; I /,  rod  sliding  horizontally,  with  a hook  to 
take  up  and  set  down  the  rider  ; K K,  piece  which  raises  and  lowers 
the  levers,  L,  L ; L,  L,  levers  to  take  the  beam  and  pans  simultane- 
ously off  their  bearings  when  the  weights  are  to  be  changed  ; M,  M, 
knobs  supporting  the  beam  when  the  levers,  L,  L,  are  raised;  A',  A, 
Y’s  supporting  the  pans  when  the  levers,  L,  L,  are  raised.  Many  bal- 
ances have  arrangements  for  adjusting  the  relative  positions  of  the 
three  knives,  but  these  are  discarded  in  the  larger  balances. 

the  arms  and  the  smaller  the  distance  of  the  center  of 
gravity  below  the  center  of  suspension,  the  greater  will  be 
the  sensibility  of  the  balance  or  the  angular  amount  of 
the  deviation  produced  with  a given  slight  addition  to 
either  scale.  The  degree  of  sensibility  to  be  desired  de- 
pends upon  the  use  to  which  the  instrument  is  to  be  put. 
Such  a balance  as  is  employed  in  accurate  chemical  analy. 
sis  will  indicate  a difference  of  weight  of  a tenth  or  hun, 
dredth  of  a milligram. 

I have  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh’d 

What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  suffer. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Any  apparatus  for  weighing,  as  a steel- 
yard or  a spring-balance. — 3.  One  of  the  scales 
of  a balance ; in  the  plural,  scales. 

And  I beheld,  and  lo  a black  horse  ; and  he  that  sat  on 
him  had  a pair  of  balances  in  his  hand.  Kev.  vi.  5. 

Take  a pinte  of  air;  and  weigh  it  against  a pinte  of  wa- 
ter, and  you  will  see  the  bullance  of  the  last  go  down  a 
main.  Digby,  Nat.  Bodies,  iii.  19.  ( N . E.  D.) 

4.  The  act  of  weighing  mentally;  the  act  of 
comparing  or  estimating  two  things  as  in  a bal- 
ance. 


balance 


Upon  a fair  balance  of  the  advantages  on  either  side. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

5.  An  equivalent  or  equalizing  weight ; that 
which  is  put  into  one  scale  to  offset  the  weight 
in  the  other;  the  weight  necessary  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  two  unequal  weights ; a 
counterpoise,  literally  or  figuratively.  Specifi- 
cally— 6.  In  mining,  a counterpoise  or  counter- 
weight used  in  such  a way  as  to  assist  the 
engine  in  lifting  the  load.— 7.  The  part  of  a 
clock  or  watch  which  regulates  the  beats : for- 
merly, a,  pin  oscillating  on  its  center,  and  thus 
resembling  the  beam  of  a balance ; now,  a wheel. 
See  balance-wheel.— 8.  The  arithmetical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sides  of  an  account : as, 
to  strike  a balance. — 9.  The  sum  or  amount 
necessary  to  balance  the  two  sides  of  an  ac- 
count, usually  spoken  of  as  a debit  or  a credit 
balance : as,  I have  still  a balance  at  my  bank- 
er’s; a balance  still  due. — 10.  A surplus;  a re- 
mainder ; the  rest ; the  residue ; what  remains 
or  is  left  over:  as,  he  bequeathed  the  balance 
of  his  estate  to  A.  i <. ; the  balance  of  a meal. 
[A  colloquial  use,  of  commercial  origin.]  — 11. 
A balanced  condition;  a state  of  equilibrium 
or  equipoise : as,  to  lose  one’s  balance. 

His  credit  now  in  doubtfull  ballaunce  hong. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  3. 

12.  Harmonious  arrangement  or  adjustment; 


425 

To  lay  in  balance,  to  put  up ; 


t a pledge  or  security. 


balance-plow 


Oh ! who  would  cast  and  balance  at  a desk 
Perch'd  like  a crow  upon  a three-legg'd  stool 
llll  all  his  juice  is  dried?  Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 


Ye  wolde  nat  forgon  his  aqueyutance 

??  g00.d’  1 dar  *»  balaunce  . . . jvuuiey  court 

Al  that  I have  in  my  possessioun.  i,i,_ i ,,  , , ...  . 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1. 68.  oaiance-Dar  (bal  ans-bar),  n.  Same  as  balance- 
To  pay  a balance,  topay  the  difference  and  make  two  *1*  , 

accounts  equal.— Torsion-balance,  an  instrument  for  Balance-barometer  (bal  ans-ba-rom^e-ter),  n. 
measuring  certain  electrical  forces  and  the  intensity  of  A ~ A ‘ J*  *'  ’ - - ’ 

maim  fits.  Tt,  P.nTlsiefa  r\f  a mommiio  V,  r,  „ ,1 1 j _ V 1 


, O auu  LAIC  intensity  OI 

magnets.  It  consists  of  a magnetic  needle  suspended  by 
a v-  u ^llrea.^  or  a very  fine  wb’e  in  a glass  cylinder,  of 
which  the  circumference  is  graduated.  The  force  or  mag- 
net  to  be  measured  is  applied  to  one  side  of  the  cylinder 
either  inside  or  outside,  and  its  intensity  is  indicated  by 
the  amount  of  deflection  of  the  suspended  needle,  which 
is  caused  to  exert  a force  of  torsion  on  the  thread  or  wire 
which  supports  it.  (See  also  alloy-balance,  assay-bal- 
ance, coin-balance,  micrometer-balance,  millstone-balance.) 
= syn.  10.  See  remainder. 

balance  (bal'ans),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  balanced. 
ppr.  balancing.  [=  F . balancer  = Pr.  balansar 
= Sp.  balanzar  (obs.),  balancear  = Pg.  balancar 
= It.  bilanciare7  balance;  from  the  noun.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  weigh ; especially,  to  weigh  or  con- 
sider in  the  mind ; ponder  over. 

raean  wbile  I will  go  for  the  said  Instrument, 
and  till  my  Return  you  may  ballance  this  Matter  in  your 
own  Discretion.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  6. 

She  balanced  this  a little, 

And  told  me  she  would  answer  us  to-day. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii.  149. 


~w.v-.vw*  camao- kjoj-i uiai  n. 

A barometer  consisting  of  a beam  balanced  on 
a pivot,  and  formed,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
pivot,  of  materials  differing  greatly  in  specific 
gravity.  The  bulks  of  the  parts  on  either  side  of  the 
fulcrum,  and  consequently  the  volumes  of  air  displaced 
by  them,  thus  differ  greatly.  If  the  air  increases  in  den- 
sity,  its  effective  buoyancy  on  the  more  bulky  arm  con- 
siderably exceeds  its  effect  upon  the  smaller;  the  former 
therefore  rises.  If  the  air  becomes  lighter,  the  reverse 
happens.  The  vibrations  are  noted  upon  a scale. 

balance-beam  (bal'ans-bem),w.  1.  The  beam  of 
a balance. — 2.  A long  beam  attached  to  a draw- 
brid  ge,  the  gate  of  a canal-lock, etc.,  serving  par- 
tially to  counterbalance  its  weight,  and  used  in 
opening  and  closing  it.  Also  called  balance-bar. 

balance-bob  (bal'ans-bob),  n.  A beam,  bent 
;?rL°  • rocking  or  oscillating  on  an  axis, 
and  having  at  one  end  a counterpoise,  while 
the  other  is  attached  to  the  rod  of  a Cornish 
pumping-engine.  It  is  designed  to  relieve  the  strain 
on  the  engine  and  rod  resulting  from  lifting  a heavy  load. 

Also  called  OSC.l.lln.tvnn  nr  rn/>W. h„h  iw.1.1 


just  proportion,  especially  in  the  arts  of  design! 
— 13.  [cop.]  In  astron.,  a ’ *" 


. - B icouiklll^  1 1 till!  J 

9 Tn  oo+i'wvn+n  ~ IV7  \ ' Also  called  oscillating  or  rocking  bob.  See^bobi. 

relative  weight  or  impor-  balance-book  (bal' ans - buk),  n.  In  com  a 
™“f„e„°fValiW?_0r  m°re  thIng.s;  “ake  a c°a-  took  in  which  the  adjusted  debtor  and  credi 


U J ? sign  of  the  zodiac, 

called  in  Latin  Libra,  which  the  sun  enters  at 
the  equinox  in  September.-Aerostatic  balance. 
Seeavrostatic.—  Automaton  balance.  See  automaton. 
— "aaance  Of  power,  in  international  law,  a distribution 
and  an  opposition  of  forces  among  nations  forming  part  of 
one  system,  such  that  no  state  shall  be  in  a position,  either 
alone  or  united  with  others,  to  impose  its  own  will  on  any 
other  state  or  interfere  with  its  independence.  (Ortolan.) 
The  leading  rule  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  effect  this 
1Du-  been  to  oppose  every  new  arrangement 

which  threatens  either  materially  to  augment  the  strength 
of  one  of  the  greater  powers  or  to  diminish  that  of  another. 

The  meaning  of  the  balance  of  power  is  this  : that  any 
European  state  may  be  restrained  from  pursuing  plans  of 
acquisition,  or  making  preparations  looking  towards  fu- 
ture acquisitions,  which  are  judged  to  be  hazardous  to  the 
independence  and  national  existence  of  its  neighbors. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 43. 
Balance  of  probabilities,  the  excess  of  reasons  for  be- 
lieving one  of  two  alternatives  over  the  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  other.  It  is  measured  by  the  logarithm  of  the 
ratio  of  the  chances  in  favor  of  a proposition  to  the  chances 
against  it.— Balance  Of  trade,  the  difference  between 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  commodities  exported  from 
and  imported  into  a country.  The  balance  is  said  to  be 
favourable  for  or  m favor  of  a country  when  the  value  of 
its  exports  exceeds  that  of  its  imports,  and  unfavorable 
when  the  value  of  its  imports  exceeds  that  of  its  exports.— 
Bent-lever  balance.  See  tangent-balance. — Compen- 
sation balance.  See  compensation. — Danish  balance 
a weighing  apparatus  somewhat  resembling  the  steelyard’ 
but  differing  from  it  in  hav- 


to 


relative  importance, 


parison  between  as 
force,  value,  etc. 

Balance  the  good  and  evil  of  things.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
3.  To  bring  into  a state  of  equipoise  or  equi- 
librium ; arrange  or  adjust  (the  several  parts  of 
a thing)  symmetrically : as,  to  balance  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  a machine  or  a painting. — 4. 
To  keep  in  equilibrium  or  equipoise;  poise*; 
steady:  as,  to  balance  a pole  on  one’s  chin. 

I cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 

Except  a sword  or  sceptre  balance  it. 

Shak .,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 


The  maids  of  Nazareth,  as  they  trooped  to  fill 
Their  balanced  urns  beside  the  mountain  rill. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Mother’s  Secret. 


— ucuiui  auu  creui- 

. tor  accounts  have  been  posted  from  the  ledger 

balance-bridge  (bal'ans-brij),  n.  A bridge  in 
winch  the  overhang  beyond  an  abutment  is 
counterbalanced  either  by  means  of  heavy 
weights  connected  with  it  by  chains  running 
over  pulleys,  or  by  a portion  of  the  roadway 
which  extends  backward  from  the  abutment. 
See  bascule-bridge. 

balance-chamber  (bal'ans-chanribfir),  n.  In  a 
Whitehead  torpedo,  a compartment  just  behind 
the  condensed-air  chamber,  containing  the  de- 
vices which  keep  the  torpedo  at  its  proper  depth 
in  the  water. 

balance-crane  (bal'ans-kran),  n. 


-'tt---  — ; — ■ ; — ■-  A crane  in 

5.  To  serve  as  a counterpoise  to:  counter-  • lck tke  load  m counterbalanced  in  whole  or 
balance ; offset : as,  the  nps  and  downs  of  P83?  a ’w®18kt>  swinging  with  the  load,  but 
life  balance  each  other.  placed  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  pintle  or 

„ .....  post, 

other.  ^ in  the  letter  must  check  and  balance  tt le  balance-dynamometer  (bal'ans-dl-na-mom'e- 

• ter),  n.  A form  of  dynamometer  in  which  the 


ing  the  fulcrum  movable, 
the  weight  being  at  one  end 
and  the  load  at  the  other; 
the  loop  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pended is  shifted  along  the 
beam  until  equilibrium  is  es- 
tablished. The  weight  of  the 
substance  in  the  scale-pan  is 


Danish  Balance. 


indicated  by  the  point  at  which  the  fulcrum  is  placed  when 
the  instrument  is  in  equilibrium.— Electric  balance.  See 
absolute  electrometer,  under  electrometer;  differential  galva- 
nometer, under  galvanometer;  induction-balance  ; Wheat- 
stones bridge,  under  resistance. — Expansive  balance  a 
compensation-balance  in  watches,  consisting  of  a com- 
pound  rim  whose  outer  and  inner  portions  are  made  of 
metals  having  different  rates  of  expansion  by  heat.  This 
arrangement  serves  to  counteract  the  effects  of  variations 
of  temperature  upon  the  speed  of  the  watch.— False  bal- 
ance, a balance  having  arms  of  unequal  length,  or  of 
equal  length  and  unequal  weight,  so  that  its  positions 
when  empty  and  when  carrying  equal  weights  in  the  two 
pans  are  different  —Hydraulic  balance.  See  hydraulic. 
Hydrostatic  balance.  See  hydrostatic. — Hykromet- 
c balance.  Heehygrom^’-  - * 


, *n  the  case  of  a precision  steel-yard,  it  is  best  so  to  dis- 
tribute  the  mass  of  the  beam  that  the  right  arm  balances 
the  left  one.  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  262. 

6.  To  bring  into  a state  of  equality;  make 
equal ; offset  (one  thing  with  another). 

To  balaiice  fortune  by  a just  expense, 

Join  with  economy,  magnificence; 

With  splendour,  charity ; with  plenty,  health. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  223. 
Like  souls  that  balance  joy  and  pain. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere. 
Weariness  was  balanced  with  delight. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  246. 

7.  To  use  as  a counterpoise  or  set-off. 

Is  it  a rule  of  oratory  to  balance  the  style  against  the 
subject,  and  to  handle  the  most  sublime  truths  in  the  dull- 
est language  and  the  driest  manner? 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iii. 
The  . . . wisdom  which  balanced  Egypt  against  Assyria. 

Pusey,  Minor  Prophets,  p.  47. 

8.  To  sway  up  and  down,  like  the  arms  of  a 
balance. 

. Henley  stands. 

Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  200. 


, — iu  rv  i uou  me 

principle  of  the  steelyard  is  used  to  estimate 
the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  power.  The  power 
is  transmitted  through  a toothed  wheel  (or  a pair  of  them) 
the  axis  of  which  is  a fulcrum  for  the  wheel  considered 
as  a transmitting  lever.  The  power  required  to  hold  up 
this  fulcrum,  measured  by  the  position  of  the  counter- 
poise on  the  steelyard  which  supports  it,  will  give  the 
number  of  pounds  of  effort  transmitted. 

balance-electrometer  (bal'ans-e-lek-trom'e- 
ter),  n.  A form  of  absolute  electrometer.  See 
electrometer. 

balance-engine  (bal'ans-en'-'jin),  n.  A steam- 
engme  which  has  two  pistons  acting  in  oppo- 
site directions  in  the  same  cylinder, 
balance-fish  (bal'ans-fish),  n.  A name  of  the 
hammerhead,  orhammer-headed  shark,  Spliyrna 
zygsena : so  called  because  the  sides  of  the  head 
resemble  the  arms  of  a balance.  Also  called 
hammer -jish.  See  cut  under  hammerhead. 
balance-frame  (bal'ans-fram),  n.  One  of  two 
frames  of  a ship  which  are  of  equal  weight  and 

n.t.  ormnl  rHof Q-r»r»£jcj  -Pwvkm  -i+o  « 4 


- - xjx.  vquui  III  III. 

at  equal  distances  from  its  center  of  gravity, 
balance-gate  (bal'ans-gat),  n.  1 . A gate  either 


ric 


See  hygrometric. — Roberval’s  balance,  a 
; two  horizontal  beams  re- 


balance having  two  Horizontal  beams  one  over  the  other 
connected  at  their  extremities  by  joints  to  vertical  pieces’ 
so  that  the  whole  forms  a linked  parallelogram.  The  scales 
are  at  the  top.  The  advantage  of  the  contrivance  is,  that 
it  makes  it  a matter  of  indifference  at  what  point  on  the 
pan  the  object  to  be  weighed,  or  the  counterpoise,  is 
placed.  An  improved  form  of  this  balance  is  commonly 
*ised  to  weigh  articles  sold  by  druggists.— Roman  bal- 
ance, a steelyard  (which  see).— Spring-balance,  a con- 
trivance for  determining  the  weight  of  any  article  by  ob- 
serving the  amount  of  deflection  or  compression  which  it 
produces  upon  a helical  steel  spring  properly  adjusted  and 
fitted  with  an  index  working  against  a graduated  scale. 
Another  form  of  spring-balance  is  made  in  the  shape  of 
Yu  i C’  the  uPper  end  being  suspended  by  a ring, 
and  the  lower  end  affording  attachment  for  the  hook 
wnereby  the  object  is  suspended.  As  the  bow  opens  a fin- 

rmT  ^rav.erses  a graduated  arc  and  registers  the  weight. 

or  actinic  balance.  Same  as  bolometer. — To 
cast  the  balance,  to  turn  the  scale ; cause  one  scale  to 
preponderate  : often  used  figuratively.  South  ; Dryden.— 
1 o Hold  in  balance,  to  keep  in  a state  of  uncertainty  or 
suspense. 

She  wolde  not  fonde 
To  holds  no  wight  in  balaunce 
By  halfe  worde  ne  by  countenaunce. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  JQ20, 


, so  _ supported  in  the  middle,  or  so  counter- 

9.  To  settle  by  paying  what  remains  due  on  an  'weighted,  that  its  weight  may  rest  vertically 
account ; equalize  or  adjust.  upon  the  gate-post  instead  of  hanging  upon  one 

Though  I am  very  well  satisfied  that  It  is  not  in  my  si<^e  — 2- In  hydraulics,  a gate  having  equal 
power  to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I am  resolved,  areas  upon  each  side  of  the  supporting  post,  so 
however,  to  turn  all  my  endeavours  that  way.  that  the  action  of  a current  may  not  impede  its 

Addison,  Spectator,  movement. 

eAamine  °F  eomPa!'e  by  summations,  balance-level  (bal'ans-lev"el),  n.  A builders’ 
etc.,  s°  as  to  show  how  assets  and  liabilities  or  or  surveyors’  instrument,  consisting  of  a bar 
+nd  n v1 stan(l : ap>  let  us  balance  our  exactly  balanced  and  suspended  by  a cord,  and 
11.  Naut.,  to  steady  (a  ship  mbad  carrying  two  sights  which  show  the  line  of 

aneed  copula  r£e comUa1  ^nlMlariceh  ^kV ^al"  *eTek  Sometimes  the  bar  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  a 
ancea  copula,  bee  copula.  To  balance  books,  to  close  rod,  the  whole  beine:  allowed  to  hanc  like  a npndulnm  A 
or  adjust  each  personal  or  general  account  in  a ledger.  telescope  is^ to  tStdSli 

alen^e  in  wliht  Lratl6  e?Uuh^  °r  ^alancement  (bal'ans-ment),  n.  [<  balance,  v., 

» .iu.  weight,  parts,  etc.,  be  in  a state  + -ment.J  The  act  of  balancing,  or  the  state 


. . o 7 X- -7  XU  ci  Oiaro 

ot_ equipoise ; be  evenly  adjusted:  as,  the  two 
things  exactly  balance;  I cannot  make  the  ac- 
count balance.—  2.  To  oscillate  like  the  beams 
of  a balance;  waver;  hesitate.  [Rare.] 

He  would  not  balance  nor  err  in  the  determination  of 
his  choice.  Loclce- 


of  being  balanced.  [Rare.] 

The  law  of  compensation  or  balancement. 

Darwin , Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  262. 

balance-pit  (bal'ans-pit),  n.  In  mining , the 
shaft  or  excavation  in  which  the  balance  or 
counterpoise  moves. 

3.  In  dancing , to  move  forward  and  backward,  balance-plow  (bal'ans-plou),  n.  A plow  in 
or  in  opposite  directions,  like  the  arms  of  a which  two  sets  of  plow-bodies  and  colters  are 
balance ; especially,  to  set  to  a partner. — 4.  To  attached  to  an  iron  frame  moving  on  a fulcrum 
be  employed  in  finding  the  balance  or  balances  one  set  at  either  extremity,  and  pointing  in 
of  an  account  or  accounts.  different  directions.  The  balance-plow  is  intended 


■balance-plow 
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to  be  used  without  turning,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  cast 
all  the  furrows  in  the  same  direction,  the  one  part  of  the 
frame  being  raised  out  of  the  ground  when  moving  in  one 
direction,  and  the  other  when  moving  in  the  opposite.  It 
is  the  front  part  of  the  frame,  or  that  furthest  from  where 
the  driver  sits,  which  is  elevated,  the  plowing  apparatus 

connected  with  the  after  part  being  always  inserted  in  the  /^0i/QY10  « 

ground  and  doing  the  work.  Balance-plows  are  used  in  balance-VISe  (Dai  ans-vis;,  n. 
steam-plowing.  Generally  two,  three,  or  four  sets  of  plow-  vise  use(j  T>y  watchmakers. 

bodies  and  colters  are  attached  to  either  extremity,  so  balance-wheel  (bal'ans-hwel),  n.  1.  Awheel 
that  two,  three,  or  four  furrows  are  made  at  once.  See  Daiance  WUCC  w&ch  by  the  regu. 

balancer  (bal'an-ser),  n.  1.  One  who  balances  larity  of  its  motion  determines  the  beat  or 
or  wOghs;  a weigher  of  things  in  or  as  in  a Figuratively.  whatever  serves  for 


signed  to  permit  the  operation  of  a valve  by  a slight 
force.  The  balance  puppet-valve  has  two  disks  upon  a 
single  stem,  the  fluid  being  admitted  either  between  the 
two  disks  or  above  the  upper  and  below  the  lower.  One 
disk  is  made  larger  than  the  other,  that  there  may  be  a 
slight  excess  of  pressure  tending  to  close  the  valve,  or  to 
keep  it  pressed  to  its  seat. 

■ _ * ~ " A small  tail- 


Balanus 

extraordinary  genus  of  invertebrate  animals, 
the  type  not  only  of  a family,  Balanoglossidw, 
but  also  of  an  order  or  even  a distinct  class  of 
animals,  Enteropneusta  (which  see),  it  is  related 
in  its  mode  of  development  to  the  echinoderms,  in  some 
respects  to  the  ascidians,  and  is  usually  classed  with  the 


strike. — 2.  Figuratively,  whatever  serv< 
the  regulation  or  coordination  of  movements. 

These  are  in  themselves  very  objectionable ; the  true 
regulators,  the  proper  balance-wheels , are  those  which 
have  been  described.  Brougham. 

Balance-wheel  engine,  a watchmakers’  instrument, 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  balance-wheel.—  Bal- 
ance-wheel  file,  a watchmakers’  file  with  three  sides, 
one  convex  and  cut,  the  others  plane  and  smooth.  It  is 
used  in  working  in  the  sector  openings  of  a balance-wheel.— 
Compensation  balance-wheel,  a balance-wheel  whose 
rim  is  formed  of  two  metals  of  different  expansive  powers, 
so  arranged  that  the  change  of  size  of  the  wheel,  as  the 
temperature  rises  or  falls,  is  compensated  for  by  the 
change  in  position  of  the  parts  of  the  rim. 

balandra  (ba-lan'dra),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.  balandra 
= F.  belandre,  <D.  bylander,  > E.  bilander:  see 
bilander .]  A small  coasting  vessel  used  in 

South.  America. 

balandrana  (ba-lan'dra-na),  n.  [ML.;  OF. 
balandran,  F.  balandras  = Sp.  balandran  = It. 
palandrano,  palandrana  ; origin  unknown.]  A 
wide  cloak  or  mantle  used  as  an  additional  gar- 
ment by  travelers  and  others  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  Also  called  super- 
totus. 

balanid  (bal'a-nid),  n.  A cirriped  of  the  family 
Balanidce. 

Balanidse  (ba-lan'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Balanus 
+ -idee.']  A family  of  sessile  thoracic  cirripeds, 
of  which  the  genus  Balanus  is  the  type.  The 
peduncle  is  absent  or  rudimentary,  the  operculum  is 
present,  and  the  scuta  and  terga  are  movably  articu- 
lated. The  species  are  commonly  called  acorn-shells  or 
sea-acorns , and  often  share  the  name  barnacle  with  the 
species  of  Lepas.  They  are  found  all  over  the  world,  ad- 
hering closely  to  submerged  rocks,  timber,  etc.  Also 
Balanoidea.  See  cuts  under  Balanus. 

balaniferous  (bal-a-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  balanus 
(<  Gr.  pd?Mvog),  an  acorn,  + ferre  = B.  bear1.'] 

. Bearing,  yielding,  or  producing  acorns, 

is  generally  placed  in  all  gaff -soils,  the  band  running  from  r>alanjnus  (bal-a-nl'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  balanus 
the  throat  to  the  clew.  Either  the  upper  or  the  lower  half  JSetiaiimus  H D ■ L ■ 

+ of  the  sail  may  be  reefed. 


balance. 

The  nicest  of  our  modern  critical  balancers. 

Dawson,  Orig.  of  World,  p.  59. 

2.  An  acrobat  ; one  who  balances  himself. — 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  keeps  a thing  or 
things  in  equilibrium;  that  which  maintains 
or  helps  to  maintain  something  in  a state  of 
balance  or  equipoise. — 4.  Specifically,  in  entom., 
a halter  (which  see) ; a poiser ; the  small  organ 
supposed  to  be  useful  in  balancing  the  body ; 
one  of  a pair  of  slender  processes  with  clubbed 
ends  placed  near  the  insertion  of  the  wings, 
especially  of  dipterous  insects. — 5.  In  herpet., 
an  elongate  cylindrical  rod  protruding  from 
each  side  of  the  head  of  larval  salamanders,  in 
front  of  the  gills : permanently  retained  in  cer- 
tain forms,  as  the  csecilias  and  some  sala- 
manders. E.  D.  Cope. 

balance-reef  (bal'ans-ref),  n.  Naut.,  a reef- 
band  crossing  a sail  diagonally.  A balance-reef 


Balanoglossus. 

I.  The  Tornaria  larva,  about  1-12  of  an  inch  long,  enlarged,  side 
view,  a , anus ; b , vessels  leading  to  the  dorsal  pore,  d , from  sac  of 
the  water-vascular  system,  w;  iv  , prolongation  of  the  sac ; h,  heart; 
i,  intestine ; s,  stomach ; o,  esophagus ; m,  mouth ; u,  u , lobes  of 
alimentary  canal ; mb,  muscular  band  from  eye-speck,  e,  to  water-vas- 
cular sac.  II.  Young  balanoglossus.  Letters  as  before,  except  g,  the 
first-formed  branchial  stigmata.  III.  Balanoglossus,  more  advanced. 
c,  collar ; f,  proboscis. 

Vermes.  The  members  of  this  genus  are  elongated,  foot- 
less, soft-bodied  worms,  with  the  mouth  at  one  end  of  the 
body  and  the  anus  at  the  other.  The  fore  part  of  the  body 
presents  a kind  of  collar  surrounding  a constriction  from 
which  springs  a long  hollow  proboscis-like  organ,  whence 
the  name  Balanoglossus,  this  organ  being  like  a tongue 
somewhat  acorn-shaped,  proceeding  from  within  the  col- 
lar like  an  acorn  from  its  cup.  On  the  portion  of  the  body 
from  which  the  proboscis  springs  there  is  a flattened  area 
with  a longitudinal  series  of  branchial  apertures,  commu- 
nicating with  branchial  sacs  connected  with  the  alimen- 
tary canal;  hence  the  term  Enteropneusta.  Inconsequence 
of  this  relation  of  the  respiratory  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
Huxley  associates  Balanoglossus  with  Tunicata  (or  ascidi- 
ans) as  members  of  a pharyngopneustal  series.  The  larval 
form  of  Balanoglossus  was  formerly  called  Tornaria,  and 
regarded  as  an  echinoderm  from  its  great  resemblance  to 
the  larva  of  a starfish. 

2.  [(.  0.]  A member  of  the  genus  Balanoglossus. 
balanoid  (bal'a-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  fia/.a- 
voet6f/g,  like  an  acorn,  < flaXavog,  an  acorn,  + 
eldog,  form.]  I.  a.  Resembling  an  acorn : spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  acorn-shells  of  the  fam- 
ily Balanidce.  See  cut  under  Balanus. 

II.  n.  An  acorn-shell ; a cirriped  of  the  fam- 
ily Balanidce. 


balance-rudder  (bal'ans-rud  fer),  n. 
supported  on  a skeg 
or  projection  from 
the  keel,  about  one 
third  of  its  surface 
being  forward  of  and 
two  thirds  abaft  its 
vertical  axis  of  mo- 
tion. See  rudder. 
balance-rynd  (bal'- 
ans-nnd),  n.  An  iron 
bar  stretched  across 
the  eye  of  a revolv- 
ing millstone,  to 
support  the  stone 
upon  the  top  of  its 
spindle. 


A rudder 


(<  Gr.  ^d'Aavoq),  an  acorn,  + -inus.]  Agenusof  ]jala,noidea  (bal-a-noi'de-a), n . pi.  [NL.,  (.  Ba- 
lanus + -oidea.  Cf.  balanoid.]  Same  as  Bala- 
nidce. 

Balanophoracese 


rhynchophorous 
beetles,  of  the 
family  Curculi- 
onidee  or  weevils ; 
the  nut-weevils. 
B.  nucum  is  the 
weevil  of  hazels 
and  filberts ; B. 
glandium  and  B. 
rectus,  of  acorns, 
balanism  (bal'a- 
nizm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
jialavor,  an  acorn, 
a suppository,  + 
-ism;  cf.  Gr.  jlala- 
vi&iv,  administer 
suppository.] 


(bal'a-no-fo-ra'se-e),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  ^Gr.  pdXavog,  an  acorn,  + -cpdpog,  bearing 
(<  flpnv  = E.  bear1),  + -acece  ] A family  of  cu- 
rious apetalous  leafless  plants,  related  to  the 
mistletoe,  but  parasitic  upon  the  roots  instead 
of  the  branches  of  otherplanfs.  From  theirsimple 
structure,  they  were  formerly  thought  to  he  allied  to  the 
fungi.  There  are  about  37known  species,  grouped  into  14 
genera,  natives  of  the  tropics.  They  are  generally  of  a 


Nut-weevil  ( Balantnus  rectus.  Say). 
a,  dorsal  view ; b,  lateral  view.  (Verti- 
cal line  shows  natural  size,  including  pro- 
boscis.) 

a suppository.] 

balance-sections  (bal'ans-sck"shqnz),  n.  pi.  In  In  mod.,  the  application  of  a suppository  or 
ship-building,  a pair  of  sections,  one  near  each  pessary. 

end  of  the  Vessel,  which  are  not  designed  till  balamte  (bal'a-nit),  n [<  L.  balanites:  see 
after  the  midship  section  and  the  water-line  Balanites .]  If.  A kind  of  precious  stone.  2. 
are  determined.  A fossil  cirriped  of  the  family  Balamdw  , 

balance-sheet  (bal'ans-shet),  n.  A statement  Balanites  (bal-a-ni  tez),  n.  _ [L.,  < Gr.  /JadaviTvg, 


made  by  merchants  and  others  to  show  the 
true  state  of  a particular  business.  A balance- 
sheet  should  exhibit  all  the  balances  of  debits  and  credits, 
also  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  result  of  the 
whole.  ( Bouvier .)  A statement  designed  to  show  the  as- 
sets and  liabilities  and  the  profits  and  losses  of  a com- 
pany. (Marsh,  Bank  Book-keeping.) 

Many  banks  publish  balance-sheets  professing  to  show 
the  reserve  of  ready  money. 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  320. 

balance-step  (bal'ans-step),  n.  In  wilit.  tactics, 
an  exercise  in  squad-drill  intended  to  teach 
the  principles  of  marching. 

balance-thermometer  (bal'ans-ther-mom^e 


a precious  stone,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  MOog),  acorn- 
shaped, < (3a/.avog , an  acorn.  Cf.  Balanus.~\  1. 
[1.  c.]  A kind  of  precious  stone;  balanite. — 2. 
[NL.]  The  name  given  by  Delile  in  1813  to 
the  genus  Agialid  of  Adauson  (1763).  They  are 
zygophyllaceous  shrubs  of  the  old  world.  The  fruit  is  a 
one-seeded  drupe,  the  pulp  of  which  is  sometimes  used  in 
India  in  cleaning  silk.  The  oily  seeds,  as  well  as  the 
bark  and  subacid  leaves  of  the  Indian  species,  A.  Rox- 
burgh™, are  employed  in  native  medicine,  and  the  hard 
woody  nut  is  made  into  a kind  of  fireworks.  The  African 
species  is  A.  jEgyptiacum. 

3.  [NL.]  A genus  of  fossil  cirripeds,  of  tbe 
family  Balanidce. 


Balanofhora  fungosa  (J.  Hooker),  a,  plant,  much  reduced; 
b , female  flower;  c,  male  flower. 


bright  yellow  or  red  color.  Their  small  flowers,  in  most 
cases  unisexual,  are  aggregated  into  dense  masses.  The 
fruit  is  one-celled,  with  a single  seed. 

balantt  (ba'lant),  a.  [<  L.  balan(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
balare,  bleat.  Cf.  baa.]  Bleating. 

The  balant  and  latrant  noises  of  that  sort  of  people. 

C.  Mather,  JIag.  Christ,  (ed.  1852),  App.,  p.  620. 

[L.,  < Gr.  pd'/  avor,  an 


Balanus  (bal'a-nus),  n. 


The 


A mem- 


ter),  n.  A device  in  which  mercury  inclosed  in  balanitis  (bal-a-ni' tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  (Salavog , 
a balanced  tube  is  caused  to  make  one  or  the  acorn,  glans  penis,  + -itis.]  In  pathol. , in- 
other  of  the  ends  preponderate,  thereby  open-  flammation  of  the  glans  penis, 
ing  or  closing  a window  or  damper,  or  touch-  balanoglossid  (baFa-no-glos  id),  n. 
ing  an  alarm  her  of  the  family  Balanoglossidcc. 

balance-valve  (bal'ans-valv),  n.  A valve  in  Balanoglossidas  (baFa-no-glos'i-de),  n.  pi. 
which  the  fluid  is  admitted  to  both  sides,  and  [NL.,  < Balanoglossus  + -idm.]  The  family  of 
acts  with  nearly  equal  pressure  in  opposite  invertebrates  represented  by  the  genus  Bala- 
directions,  but  with  an  excess  in  the  direction  noglossus. 

- ’ ' ' ’ ■’  ’ - ■ Balanoglossus  (baFa-uo-glos  us),  n.  [NL.,  < 


of  the  seat  sufficient  to  keep  the  valve  in  con- 
tact with  it  when  closed.  It  is  a construction  de- 


Qv.  [idlavog,  an  acorn,  + ylcbaaa,  tongue.]  1.  An 


acorn.  Cf.  L.  glans,  an  acorn : see  gland.  ] 
typical  genus  of  sessile  cir- 
ripeds of  the  family  Bala- 
nidce; the  acorn-shells  or 
sea-acoms,  called  barna- 
cles, except  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, where  the  peduncu- 
lated Lepadidce  have  that 
name.  B.  tintinnabulum  is  the 
representative  species.  The  shell 
consists  of  6 plates,  with  an  oper-  , 

culum  of  4 valves.  Colonies  are  to  he  found  on  rocks  left 
dry  at  low  water,  on  ships,  on  timber,  on  lobsters  and  other 
crustaceans,  and  on  the  shells  of  conchifers  and  other  mol- 
lusks.  They  differ  from  the  members  of  the  genus  Lepas 
in  having  a symmetrical  shell  and  in  being  destitute  of  a 
flexible  stalk.  They  pass  through  a larval  stage  of  exis- 


Balanus  for  cat  us. 


Balanus 


Diagrammatic  section  of  Acorn-shell  (Balanus). 

tVe  530  lyin£  over  the  labrum  ; b,  prosoma  ; c,  carina  ; 
«,  cannolateral  compartment ; l,  lateral  compartment ; r.  rostrum  ; 
®Sutuin  ’ .{*  ter^um,:  /*  penis;  ^.gut-formed  gland;  h , duct  con- 
^Wlt,  *•  Petluncular  or  ovarian  tubules,  and  k,  cement-duct 
and  glands ; l , antemue ; m,  ovigerous  frasnum ; d,  anus. 


tence,  at  which  period  they  are  not  fixed,  but  move  about 
Dy  means  ot  swimming-feet,  and  possess  large  stalked  eyes, 
both  feet  and  eyes  disappearing  when  they  attach  them- 
selves to  their  final  place  of  repose. 

b&ltis1,  balass  (balsas,  ba-las'),  n.  [Early  mod. 

E.  also  hollas , etc.,  < ME.  halos , balacc,  halays, 
etc.,  < OF.  balais,  halai  = Pr.  halays , halach 
= op.  halax  = Pg.  halache  = It.  balascio,  < 

ML.  balascius,  halascus,  < Ar.  halaJchsh,  a 
kind  of  ruby,  < Pers.  Badakhshdn, , a country  in 
central  Asia  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  moun- 
tains (called  Balasian  by  Marco  Polo),  where  r 
this  ruby  is  found.]  A variety  of  spinel  ruby,  , , lame 
of  a pale  rose-red  color,  sometimes  inclining  to  &afCOliy 
orange.  See  spinel  Usually  called  balas-ruby.  j£°"ni*  11 

• William  of  Wykeham  . . . bequeathed  to  his  successor 
in  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  . . . his  larger  gold  pon- 
tifical ring,  with  a sapphire  stone,  surrounded  with  four 
oalas-rubies , and  two  small  diamonds  and  eleven  pearls. 

Quoted  in  Rock’s  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  171, 

balas2  (bal'as),  n.  [Turk.]  A long  dagger  in- 
tended for  thrusting  rather  than  cutting,  used 
by  the  Turks ; a Turkish  yataghan.  Ji.  F.  Bur- 
ton. 

balase1!,  w.  See  halos L 
balase2t,  n.  See  ballast. 
balass,  n.  See  halas i. 
balata  (bal'a-ta),  n.  Same  as  balata-gum. 
balata-gum  (bal'a-ta-gum),  n.  [Am.  Sp.  bal- 
ata,  of  native  origin.]  The  inspissated  juice 
of  a tree,  Mimusops  globosa,  of  tropical  America. 

It  is  intermediate  in  character  between  caoutchouc  and 
gutta-percha,  and  from  its  great  strength  is  especially 
suited  for  belting  and  similar  uses. 

balata-tree  (bal'a-ta-tre),  n.  A large  sapota- 
ceous  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  Bumelia  rctusa, 

tree  W°°d  °f  Which  is  Veiy  hard-  See 

(bal'a-tron),  n.  [<  L.  balatro(n-),  a 
babbler,  jester,  buffoon,  prob.  for  *blatei'o(n- ),  < 
blaterare,'  babble.]  A buffoon.  Cockeram. 
balatronic  (bal-a-tron'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  buffoons.  Sola.  [Rare.] 
b a 1 arista  (ba-las'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < I ,.  balaustium : 
see  Balaustion.]  A fruit  like  the  pomegranate, 
succulent  within  and  many-seeded,  with  a firm 
land,  and  tipped  with  the  persistent  lobes  of  the 
calyx. 

balaustine  (ba-las'tin),  a.  [<  L.  balaustium  (< 

Or.  paAavariov,  the  flower  of  the  wild  pome- 
granate) + -ine1.]  Pertaining  to  the  wild  pome- 
granate-tree— Balaustine  flowers,  the  dried  flowers 
oi  the  pomegranate,  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent 

Balaustion  (ba-las'ti-on),  n.  [NL. ; cf.  L. 
balaustium , < Gr.  fiaXavcnov,  the  flower  of  the 
wild  pomegranate.  Cf.  baluster.']  A genus  of 
myrtaeeous  plants,  of  a single  species,  B.  pul- 
chernmum,  a shrub  inhabiting  southwestern 
Australia.  It  bears  numerous  flowers  resemblinst  in 
shape  and  color  those  of  the  dwarf  pomegranate. 

balaustyt  (ba-las'ti),  n.  [<  L.  balaustium : see 
Balaustion.]  Same  as  balaustine  flowers. 
balayeuse  (bal-a-yez'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of  balm/eur, 
a sweeper,  < balayer,  sweep,  < balai,  OP.  balei, 
baleis,  a broom,  dial,  the  broom-plant,  > ME. 
baleis,  a,  rod.]  A strip  of  plaited  muslin  or  lace 
placed  mside  of  the  bottom  of  women’s  dresses 
to  protect  them  from  the  floor, 
balaynt,  11  ■ An  obsolete  form  of  baleen. 
balayst,  ».a  An  obsolete  form  of  balast. 
bal-boy  (bal'boi),  n.  A boy  working  in  a mine. 

Cre,  Diet.,  I.  280.  [Cornish.] 

Balbriggan  hosiery.  See  hosiery. 
balbusard  (bal'bu-sard),  n.  [F.,  also  balbu- 
wrd.]  A name  of  the  osprey  or  bald  buzzard, 

Pandion  haliaetus.  It  was  taken  in  1828  by  Fleming 
as  a genus  name  m the  form  Balbusardus.  [Not  in  use.] 
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balbutiatet  (bal-bu'shi-at),  v.  i.  [<  L.  as  if 
*balbutiare  for  balbutire,  stammer,  < balbus, 
stammering.]  To  stammer  in  speaking, 
balblltientt  (bal-bii  shi-ent),  a.  [t  1 . . balbu- 
tien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  balbutire,  stammer:  see  balbu- 
tiate.]  Stammering. 

balbuties  (bal-bu'shi-ez),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  balbus , 
stammering.  Ct.balbutiate.]  1.  Stammering. 
—2.  A vicious  and  incomplete  pronunciation, 
m which  almost  all  the  consonants  are  replaced 
by  b and  l.  Dunglison. 

bal-captain  (b&l'kap,/tan),  n.  A mine-captain. 
[Cornish.] 

balcont,  balconet,  n.  [<F.  balcon , t It.  balcone, 
a balcony:  see  balcony.]  A balcony  or  gallery. 
Pepys. 

balconet  (bal-ko-net'),  n.  [Also  balconette,  < 
balcon,  balcony,  + -et,  -ette.  Cf.  It.  dim.  bal- 
conata.]  A low 
ornamental  rail- 
ing to  a door 
or  window,  pro- 
jecting hut 
slightly  beyond 
the  threshold  or 
sill. 

balconied  (bal'- 
ko-nid),  a.  Hay- 
ing a balcony  or 
balconies. 

The  house  was 
double-balconied. 

Roger  North , Ex- 
[amen,  iii.  7. 

„ (bal'- 

ko-ni,  until  re- 
cently bal-ko'- 
ni),  pi.  bal- 
conies (-niz). 

[Formerly  also 
balcone,  balco- 
nie,  balcony,  etc. 

(sometimes  bal- 
con, after  F. 


Balder-brae 

He  [Milton]  could  stoop  to  a plain  style,  sometimes  even 
to  a bald  style;  but  false  brilliancy  was  his  utter  aversion. 

Macaulay , Milton. 

Ghastly  thro’  the  drizzling  rain 
On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  vii. 

6.  Bare;  open;  undisguised. 

A bald  egotism  which  is  quite  above  and  beyond  selflsh- 
ness-  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  314. 

7.  Having  white  on  the  face  or  head:  specifi- 
cally applied  to  several  birds : as,  the  bald  buz- 
zard, eagle,  etc. 

II.  n.  A natural  meadow  or  grassy  plain  oc- 
curring on  therounded  summit  of  a high  moun- 
tain : a term  in  use  in  the  southern  extension 
of  the  Appalachian  ranges,  where  a number  of 
the  highest  knobs  have  their  dome-shaped  tops 
entirely  bare  of  trees. 

bald1!  (bald),  V.  t.  [<  bald1,  a.  ] To  make  bald; 
deprive  of  hair. 

t>ald2t,  a.  An  obsolete  and  dialectal  form  of 
bold.  It  is  retained  in  this  spelling  as  an  element  in 
certain  proper  names  ot  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  High  German 
oripn : as,  Baldwin,  Archibald,  Ethelbald,  etc. 
baldachin  (bal'da-kin),  n.  [In  def.  1 also  for- 
merly baldakin,  baldelan,  and  earlier  baudekin, 
q.  v. ; m def.  2 also  baldaquin,  and,  as  It.  or 
Sp.,  baldaccliino,  baldaquino ; ( F.  baldaquin  — 
Sp.  baldaquino  = Pg.  baldaquim,  < It.  baldac- 
chino  (ML.  baldakinus,  etc.),  a canopy,  < 
Baldaeco,  It.  form  of  Bagdad  (Ar.  Baghdad), 
where  a rich  cloth  used  for  such  canopies  was 
manufactured.]  If.  Same  as  baudekin. — 2.  A 
canopy  of  various  kinds.  («)  A portable  decorative 
coveiing,  borne  m ceremonial  processions  as  a sign  of  rank 
or  dignity ; particularly,  the  dais-like  canopy  carried  over 
the  pope,  which  is  supported  on  eight  poles  and  carried  by 
distinguished  personages,  (b)  I*i  the  Rom,  Cath.  Ch.,  a 
portable  canopy  borne  over  the  eucharist  carried  prooes- 
sionally,  as  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  (c)  A stationary 
covering,  of  baudekin,  silk,  or  other  rich  stuff,  stretched 
above  the  seat  of  a dignitary ; in  general,  the  canopy  of  a 
dais ; sometimes,  that  of  a bed  with  curtains.  ( d ) A fixed 


balcon ),  < It.  bal- 
conef < balco,  a 
beam,  scaffold, 

< OHG.  OalJcO,  A Venetian  Balcony. 

balclio,  a scaffold,  = E.  balky  a beam,  etc. : see 
balk1,  n.~]  1.  A stage  or  platform  projecting 

from  the  wall  of  a building  within  or  without, 
supported  by  columns,  pillars,  or  consoles,  and 
encompassed  with  a balustrade,  railing,  or 
parapet.  Outer  balconies  are  common  before 
windows,  and  inner  ones  in  ball-rooms,  public 
halls,  etc. 

The  flourish  of  trumpets  and  kettledrums  from  a high 
balcony,  which  overlooked  the  hall,  announced  the  en- 
trance of  the  maskers.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  II.  xviii. 

2.  In  theaters,  a gallery  occupying  various  po- 
sitions. In  some  theaters  it  is  a raised  tier  of  seats  sur- 
rounding the  parquette ; in  others  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
dress-circle  ; and  in  others  still  it  is  the  gallery  immedi- 
ately behind  or  above  the  dress-circle. 
bald1  (bald),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
balde,  baulde,  bal’d,  balVd,  < ME.  balde,  belde, 
earlier  balled,  ballid,  ballede,  bald ; of  uncertain 
origin,  (1)  by  some  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  rare  early  ME.  ballede,  in  the  apparent 
sense  of  rotund,  corpulent,  applied  to  the 
body,  lit.  ‘balled,’  round  like  a ball  (<  balfl-  + 
-cd2),  and  hence,  perhaps,  of  the  head,  smooth, 
hairless;  otherwise  (2)  perhaps  < ball,  a white 
streak  or  spot  (a  word  of  Celtic  origin  not  found 
m ME.,  but  prob.  then  existent:  see  ball 3),  + 
-ede,  an  adj.  suffix  connected  with  -ed2.]  I.  a. 

1.  Wanting  hair,  as  the  head,  in  some  part 
(usually  the  top,  or  front  and  top)  where  it 
naturally  grows ; partly  or  wholly  deprived  of 
hair  on  the  head,  as  a person. 

His  heed  was  ballid  and  schon  as  eny  glas. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  198. 

Caesar,  . . . because  his  head  was  bald , covered  that  de- 
fect with  laurels.  Addison. 

2.  Without  the  natural  or  usual  covering  of 
the  head  or  top;  bareheaded:  as,  a bald  oak;  a 
bald  mountain. 


No  qiiestion  asked  him  by  any  ot  the  senators,  but  they 
stand  bald  before  him.  Shale.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 

Thy  bald,  awtul  head,  O sovran  Blanc ! 

Coleridge , Chamouni. 
8*  Destitute  of  beard  or  awn : as,  bald  wheat. 

4.  Wanting  force  or  meaning ; meager;  pal- 
try: as,  a bald  sermon;  a bald  truism. — 5.  Des- 
titute of  appropriate  ornament ; too  bare,  plain, 
or  literal;  unadorned;  inelegant:  as,  “a  bald 
translation,”  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iii.  6. 


Double  Baldachin.-  Shrine  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  high  altar  ol 
the  Samte  (-hapelle,  Paris;  13th  century. 

(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “ Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.” ) 

canopy,  often  of  metal  or  stone,  above  the  isolated  high  altar 
in  many  churches,  especially  in  Italy  and  the  East.  From 
its  center,  according  to  the  old  ritual,  usually  hung  by  a 
chain  the  vessel  containing  the  Host ; but  this  usage  has 
now  been  superseded.  Baldachins  also  occur  in  other  po- 
sitions than  over  altars,  as  over  tombs,  shrines,  etc.  Also 
spelled  baldaquin.  Also  called  ciborium. 

baldachino  (bal-da-ke'no),  n.  [<  It.  baldac- 
chino.]  * Same  as  baldachin. 
baldaquin  (bal'da-kin),  n.  See  baldachin. 
baldaret,  n.  [Origin  obscure ; some  suppose  an 
allusion  to  the  god  Balder  and  his  restoration 
to  life.]  An  old  name  of  the  amaranth,  Ama- 
ranthus  hybridus. 

bald-coot  (bald'kot),  n.  See  baldicoot. 
baldekint.  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  baldachin. 
balden  (bal'den),  v.  t.  and  i.  [<  ItaldX  + -en1.] 
To  make  or  become  bald.  [Rare.] 
Balder-brae,  Balder’s-brae  (bal'der-,  bal'- 
derz-bra),  n.  [North.  E.,  < Icel.  Baldrs-brd 
(Cotula  fetida)  = Norw.  baldur-braa,  ballebraa 
( Pyrethrum  inodorum),  that  is,  as  also  in  E., 
Balder’ s broiv;  also  corruptly  bold  eyebrow. 
From  Balder,  a Norse  divinity,  son  of  Odin.] 
An  old  name  for  the  mayweed,  Anthemis  Cotula. 
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the  zodiac.  Spenser.  ( d ) A belt  worn  over  the  right  or 
left  shoulder,  crossing  the  body  diagonally  to  the  waist  or 
below  it,  either  simply  as  an  ornament  or  to  suspend  a 
sword,  dagger,  or  horn.  Such  belts,  in  medieval  and  Re- 
naissance times,  were  sometimes  richly  decorated  and 
garnished  with  bells,  precious  stones,  etc. 

Athwart  his  brest  a bauldrick  brave  he  ware 
That  shind,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most  pretious 
rare.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  29. 

And  from  his  blazon’d  baldric  slung 
A mighty  silver  bugle  hung. 

Tennyson , Lady  of  Slialott,  iii. 

2f.  The  leather  thong  or  gear  hy  which  the  clap- 
per of  a church-hell  was  formerly  suspended. 

In  tlie  earliest  accounts  the  baldricks  of  the  hells  are 
always  referred  to  eo  nomine , hut  later  on  they  are  called 
“leathers.”  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  495. 

Also  spelled  baldrick. 

I heard  him  charge  this  publication  with  ribaldry,  scur-  baldric-wise  (bal'drik-wlz),  adv.  [<  baldric  + 
rility,  billingsgate,  and  balderdash.  wise2.!  After  the  manner  of  a baldric;  over 

- o o See  nrnttip  n //o"‘e  T°°U'  Tna  ’ P'  one  shoulder  and  hanging  down  to  the  waist. 
baSerdash  (bal'der-dash),  v.  t.  [<  balderdash,  balductumt,  n.  [Also  balducktum, < .ML.  bal- 
n.]  To  jumble  and  adulterate  (liquors) ; hence,  ducta,  curd,  hot  milk  curdled  with  ale  or  wine, 
to  mix  with  inferior  ingredients;  adulterate:  a posset.]  Balderdash;  trash, 
with  with  before  the  adulterant:  as,  to  balder-  Baldwin  bit.  See  , • , , ,.  , . • , 

dash  wine  with  cider.  [Bare.]  baldy  (bal'di), n.  [<  bald  1 + dim. -y]  A mck- 

The  wine-merchants  of  Nice  brew  and  balderdash  and  name  for  a bald-headed  person.  [Colloq.] 
even  mix  it  with  pigeon’s  dung  and  quicklime.  bale1  (bal),  n.  [<  ME.  bale,  balwe , bain,  baluw, 

Smollett,  Travels,  xix.  halu,  etc.,  < AS.  balw , bealu,  bealo  ( bealw -,  bea- 


balderdash 

balderdash  (bal'der-dash),  n.  [First  in  sense  1 ; 
of  obscure  origin,  appar.  dial,  or  slang : ac- 
cording to  one  conjecture,  < Ban.  balder,  noise, 
clatter  (from  a verb  repr.  hy  Sw.  dial,  ballra, 
Norw.  baldra,  bellow,  prattle,  = Icel.  refl.  bal- 
drast,  ballrast,  clatter;  cf.  D.  LG.  balderen,  roar, 
thunder),  + dash , repr.  Ban.  daske , slap,  flap: 
see  dash.  But  the  word  may  be  merely  one  of 
the  numerous  popular  formations,  of  no  defi- 
nite elements,  so  freely  made  in  the  Elizabethan 
period.]  If.  A jumbled  mixture  of  frothy  li- 
quors. 

To  drink  such  balderdash  or  bonny-clabber. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  2. 

2.  Senseless  prate ; an  unmeaning  or  nonsen- 
sical jumble  of  words;  trashy  talk  or  writing, 


Balder’s-brae,  n.  See  Balder-brae. 
bald-faced  (b&ld'fast),  a.  Having  a white  face 
or  white  on  the  face:  said  of  animals:  as,  a 
* bald-faced  stag. 

baldhead  (bald'hed),  n.  1 . A man  bald  on  the 
head.  2 Ki.  ii.  23. — 2.  The  name  of  a breed  of 
domestic  pigeons. — 3.  A name  of  the  fruit- 
crows  ( Cotingidai ) of  South  America,  of  the 
genus  Gymnocephalus.  G.  calvns  is  the  capu- 
chin baldhead. 

bald-headed  (bald'hed//ed),  a.  Having  a bald 

head Bald-headed  eagle.  See  eagle. 

baldicoot  (bal'di-kot),  n.  [Also  baldecoot,  bald- 
coot,  < bald!  + coot;  the  syllable  -i-  is  mean- 
ingless.] 1.  The  common  coot,  Fidica  atra. 
Hence— 2.  Figuratively,  a monk,  on  account 
of  his  somber  raiment  and  shaven  crown. 

Princesses  that  . . . demean  themselves  to  hob  and 
nob  with  these  black  baldicoots. 

Kingsley , Saint's  Tragedy,  iii.  4. 

baldly  (bald'li),  adv.  So  as  to  he  bald,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word. 

baldmoney  (bald'mun'/i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  baldimonie,  baudmoney,  etc.,  < ME.  bald- 
mony,  baldemoyn,  baldemoyne,  baldemoin,  an 
early  name  of  gentian;  origin  unknown.]  If. 

A name  of  various  species  of  gentian. — 2.  A 
name  for  the  mew  or  spignel,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  of  Europe,  Meum  athamanticum. 
baldness  (bald'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  ballednesse ; < 
bald 1 + -Mess.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  rr 
bald,  (a)  Lack  of  hair  or  natural  covering  on  the  head 
or  top ; absence  or  loss  of  hair.  ( b ) Deficiency  of  appro- 
priate ornament,  as  in  writing;  meanness  or  inelegance; 
want  of  ornament : as,  baldness  of  style. 

Baldness  of  allusion  and  barbarity  of  versification. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Ppetry,  III.  74. 

baldpate  (bald'pat),  n.  1.  A person  with  a 
bald  head. 


low-)  = 08.  bain  = OFries.  balu-,  bale-  (in  comp.) 
= OHG.  balo  = Icel.  bol  (not  in  mod.  G.  Sw. 
Ban.),  evil,  calamity;  prop.  neut.  of  the  adj. 
found  only  in  AS.  balu,  bealu  (balw-,  bealw-)  = 
MLG.  bal-  (in  comp.),  Goth,  balws  (in  comp, 
and  deriv.),  evil,  dire.]  Evil;  woe;  calamity; 
misery;  that  which  causes  ruin,  destruction,  or 
sorrow.  [Long  obsolete  until  recently  revived 
in  poetry.  It  occurs  especially  in  alliterative 
antithesis  to  boot  or  ftftss.] 

For  now  this  day  thou  art  my  bale, 

My  boote  when  thou  shold  bee. 

Robin  Hood,  in  Percy’s  Reliques. 

Yett  still  he  strove  to  cloke  his  inward  bale. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  16. 

Brought  hither  from  their  homes  to  work  our  bale. 

Southey. 

A touch,  and  bliss  is  turned  to  bale. 

C.  Thaxter,  The  Pimpernel. 

bale2  (bal),  n.  [Sc.  also  beat,  bail;  < ME.  bale, 
baile,  belle  (chiefly  northern ; the  reg.  southern 
ME.  would  he  *bele,  *bel,  giving  mod.  E.  *beal  or 
*beel,  like  deal1  or  eel),  < AS.  bail  = Icel.  bal  = 
Sw.  b&l  = Ban.  baal,  a great  fire,  a blazing  pile, 
funeral  pyre ; ef . Skt.  bhalas,  luster,  Gr.  QaMg, 
shining,  white:  see  ball3.]  A large  fire  built 
out  of  doors  and  burning  freely ; a bonfire.  Spe- 
cifically— (a)  A funeral  pile  or  pyre.  [Obsolete  and  poet- 
ical.] ( b ) A signal-fire ; a beacon.  See  beacon  and  bale-fire. 
On  Penehryst  glows  a bale  of  fire, 

And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  27. 

bale3  (bal),  n.  [<  ME.  bale,  < OF.  bale,  balle  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  bala  = It.  balla,  < ML.  bala,  balla,  a 
hall,  a round  bundle,  a package,  < OHG.  balla, 
palla,  MHG.  balle,  a hall:  see  ball1,  of  whi  h 
bale  is  a doublet.]  1.  A large  bundle  or  pack- 
age of  merchandise  prepared  for  transporta- 


balin 

lowish  feathers  resembling  a miniature  wisp-broom.  The 
head  is  also  variegated  with  black  feathers  and  red  naked 
spaces,  and  the  throat  is  wattled ; the  general  plumage  is 
blackish,  with  much  white  on  the  wings.  The  total  length 
is  about  4 feet.  These  cranes  occur  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  islands  to  which  they  owe  their 
name,  and  one  species  has  occasionally  been  found  in  Eu- 
rope. The  genus  has  also  been  named  Balearius  (Rafi- 
nesqne,  1815)  and  Geranarchus  (Gloger,  1842). 

balearican  (bal-e-ar'i-kan),  n.  [<  Balearica .] 

A crane  of  the  genus  Balearica. 
baleen  (ba-len'),  n.  [<  ME.  balene,  baleyne,  a 
whale,  < OF.  balene,  F.  baleine,  < L.  balcena , a 
whale:  see  Balaina .]  It.  A whale. — 2f.  The 
sea-bream. — 3.  Whalebone  in  its  natural  state : 
a name  given  by  whale-fishers. 

The  horny 1 ‘ teeth  ” of  the  Lampreys,  and  of  Ornithorhyn- 
chus,  appear  to  be  ecderonic  structures,  homologous  with 
the  baleen  of  the  Cetacea,  with  the  palatal  plates  of  the 
Sirenia,  or  the  beaks  of  Birds  and  Reptiles,  and  not  with 
true  teeth.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  80. 

baleen-knife  (ba-len'nif),  n.  A double-handled 
knife  with  a curved  blade,  used  for  splitting 
whalebone. 

bale-fire  (bal'fir),  n.  [<  ME.  balefyre,  < AS. 
baslfyr,  < heel,  bale,  4-  fyr,  fire:  see  bale 2 and 
fire.']  1.  A large  fire  in  the  open  air;  partic- 
ularly, the  fire  of  a funeral  pile. 

The  festival  [of  the  death  of  the  earth  in  winter]  was 
. . . kept  by  tbe  lighting  of  great  fires,  called  balefires. 

Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  227. 

2.  A beacon-  or  signal-fire. 

Sweet  Teviot  I on  thy  silver  tide 
The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  1. 

baleful  (bal'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  baleful,  baluful,  < 
AS.  bealufull,  bealofuU,  < bealu,  bealo,  bale,  4- 
-full,  -ful:  see  bale 1 and  -J'ul.]  1.  Full  of 

hurtful  or  malign  influence ; destructive ; per- 
nicious; noxious;  direful;  deadly:  as,  “ baleful 
breath,”  Dryden;  “baleful  drugs,”  Milton,  Co- 
mus,  1.  225. 

And  when  he  weeps,  as  you  think  for  his  vices, 

’Tis  but  as  killing  drops  from  baleful  yew-trees, 

That  rot  their  honest  neighbour. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iii.  1. 

This  lustful,  treacherous,  and  baleful  woman. 

Edinburgh  Rev. 

He  reminded  him  that  the  baleful  horoscope  of  Abdal- 
lah had  predicted  the  downfall  of  Granada. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  I.  xiv. 

2.  Fraught  with  hale ; full  of  calamity  or  mis- 
fortune; disastrous;  wretched;  miserable. 

Ah ! lucklesse  babe,  borne  under  cruel  starre, 

And  in  dead  parents  balefull  ashes  bred. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  2. 
That  baleful  burning  night, 

When  subtle  Greeks  surpris’d  King  Priam’s  Troy. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 

balefully  (bal'ful-i),  adv.  [ME.  balfully,  baill- 
fully;  < baleful  + -ft/2.]  In  a baleful  manner, 
(a)  Calamitously;  perniciously ; noxiously.  (6) 
Miserably ; unhappily  ; painfully, 
balefulness  (bal' ful -nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  baleful. 

Their  blisse  he  turn'd  to  balefulnesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  83. 


tion,  either  in  a cloth  cover,  corded  or  handed,  bale-hook  (bal'buk),  n.  1.  A large  hook  sus- 


Come  hither,  goodman  baldpate. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  v.  i. 

2.  In  ornith a kind  of  duck  with  white  on  the 
head  j a widgeon,  1 War eca penelope  and  M.  ameri- 
cana.  See  cut  under  widgeon. 
baldpate,  bald-pated  (bald'pat,  -parted),  a. 
Lacking  hair  on  the  pate ; shorn  of  hair. 

You  bald-pated,  lying  rascal.  Shale , M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 
baldrib  (bald'rib),  n.  1 . A joint  of  pork  cut 
from  nearer  the  rump  than  the  spare-rib,  and 
consisting  of  a rib  from  which  the  fat  has  been 
removed. 

Baldrib,  griskin,  chine,  or  chop. 

* Southey,  To  A.  Cunningham. 
Hence  — 2.  Figuratively,  a lean,  lanky  person. 
[Rare.] 


or  without  cover,  but  compressed  and  secured 
by  transverse  bands,  wires,  or  withes  and  lon- 
gitudinal slats.  The  chief  articles  of  merchandise  that 
are  baled  are  cotton,  wool,  and  hay.  The  weight  of  a bale 
of  American  cotton  is  between  400  and  500  pounds,  vary- 
ing with  the  season  of  production.  A bale  of  cochineal  is 
H hundredweight,  a bale  of  Spanish  wood  2\  hundred- 
weight, a bale  of  caraway-seeds  3 hundredweight,  a bale 
of  Mocha  coffee  303  pounds,  a bale  of  thread  100  bolts. 

2f.  A pair  or  set  of  dice. 

It  is  a false  die  of  the  same  bale,  hut  not  the  same  cut. 

Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters. 

I have  a crew  of  angels  prisoners  in  my  pocket,  and 
none  but  a good  bale  of  dice  can  fetch  them  out. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  ii. 
bale3  (bal),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  baled,  ppr.  baling. 

[<  bale 3,  ».]  To  make  up  into  a hale  or  hales. 
bale4t,  bale5t,  bale6t,  bale7.  See  bail 1,  bail‘d, 
bail3,  bail 


Faith,  thou  art  such  a spring  baldrib,  all  the  mistresses  Bavarian  (bal-e-a'ri-an),  a. 

n fli a town  will  never  cpt  thee  un.  Mrd.dl.etnn.  — I - . x , • , .v  .. 


in  the  town  will  never  get  thee  up.  Middleton. 

baldric  (bal'drik),  n.  [Formerly  also  baudrick, 
etc.,  < ME.  baudrik,  bawdrik , bauderik,  etc., 
earlier  baudry , < OF.  baudrei , baldrei , baldret 
(later  baudroy  and,  with  added  suffix,  bandrier) 
= Pr.  baudrat  (ML.  baldringus ),  appar.  < MHG. 
balderichj  a girdle,  perhaps  < OHG.  balz  = E. 
belt , < L.  balteus : see  belt.]  1.  A belt,  or  an 
ornament  resembling  a belt. 

A palmer’s  amice  wrapt  him  round, 

With  a wrought  Spanish  baldrick  bound. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  19. 
In  particular — (at)  A belt  worn  round  the  waist,  as  the 
Roman  cingulum,  or  military  belt.  ( b ) A jeweled  orna- 
ment worn  round  the  neck  by  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  K Morris,  (ct)  Figuratively, 
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Same  as  Balearic. 
[<  L.  Balearicus, 


pended  from  the  chain  of  a crane  or  winch,  for 
use  in  lifting  hales. — 2.  A smaller  hand-hook 
used  in  handling  unwieldy  bales,  boxes,  and 
packages. 

baleine  (ba-lan'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a whale:  see 
baleen.]  A movable  platform  for  the  support 
of  dumping- wagons,  used  in  France  in  building 
railroad  embankments. 

baleist,  n-  [Early  mod.  E.  balys,  < ME.  baleys, 
balds,  < OF.  baleis,  balei,  mod.  F.  balai,  a 
broom,  besom,  dial,  also  broom,  genesta;  cf. 
Bret,  balaen,  a broom,  besom,  balan,  broom, 
genesta.]  A rod;  a twig, 
baleless  (bal'les),  a.  [<  ME.  baleles,  < AS.  bealu- 
leas,  bealolcds,  < bealu,  bealo,  bale,  + -leas,  -less : 
see  bale 1 and  -less.]  Harmless ; innocent. 
baler1  (ha'ler),  n.  [<  bale3,  v.,  + -er1.]  One 
who  hales,  or  makes  up  bales  or  bundles. 
baler2,  n.  See  bailer 2. 


and  BaMiaptiiog),  < Baleares,  better  Baliares, 
Gr.  B ahtapag,  the  ancient  name  of  the  islands 
and  of  their  inhabitants,  lit.,  according  to  the 
common  tradition,  the  slingers,  < Gr.  B aXkuv, 
throw,  sling.]  Pertaining  to  the  islands  Major- 
ca, Minorca,  Iviza,  etc.,  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  called  the  Balearic  islands — Balearic  crane. 
See  Balearica. 

Balearica  (bal-e-ar'i-ka),  n.  [NL.,  fern.  sing, 
of  L.  Balearicus : see  Balearic.]  A genus  of 
cranes,  family  Gruidce,  including  the  crowned 
cranes,  B.  pavonina  and  B.  regulorum.  They 
have  a fastigiate  Ian-shaped  erect  crest  of  modified  yel- 


balestert,  m.  See  balister1. 
bale-tie  (bal'ti),  n.  A contrivance  for  joining 
the  ends  of  the  straps  used  in  haling  cotton, 
hay,  etc. 

baliki  (ha-le'ke),  ».  [Russ,  balyl:.]  The  back- 
pieces  of  the  sturgeon,  salted  and  smoked  in 
Russia  for  home  use  and  exportation, 
balint,  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  balm,  ace.  of  balis,  < Gr. 
ftaXfir.,  an  unknown  plant : see  def.]  An  un- 
known plant,  supposed  to  have  wonderful  me- 
dicinal virtues.  N.  E.  1). 

Having  tli’  herbe  balin  in  his  wounds  infus’d. 

Great  Bntaines  Troy  (1609). 


baline 

baline  (ba-len'),  «•  [F.,  packing-cloth ; cf.  ba- 

lin,  winnowing-cloth.]  A coarse  kind  of  can- 
vas used  for  packing. 

balingert  (bal'in-jer),  n.  [<  ME.  balinger,  bal- 
enger,  etc.,  < OF.  balengier,  ballenjer,  baleinier, 
orig.  a whale-ship  (=  Pg.  baleeiro,  a whaler,  a 
whale-ship,  = It.  oaleniera,  a pinnace),  < baleine, 
a whale : see  baleen.']  A small  sea-going  war- 
vessel  in  use  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  supposed  to  have  been  a kind 
of  sloop  without  forecastle. 

In  February,  1417,  the  king  possessed  six  great  ships, 
eight  barges,  and  ten  balingers. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 650. 
baling-press  (ba'ling-pres),  n,  A power-press 
employed  for  compressing  soft  or  fibrous  ma- 
terials, as  raw  cotton,  hay,  and  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  into  bales  for  transportation, 
balisaur  (bal'i-sar),  n.  [<  Hind,  balusur,  sand- 
hog,  < balu  (Beng.  ball),  sand,  + sur,  a hog  (cf. 
Skt.  sukara,  a hog).]  The  common  Indian 
badger,  Arctonyx  collaris , of  the  family  Muste- 
lidcE  and  subfamily  Jilelince.  It  resembles  the  com- 
mon European  badger  of  the  genus  Metes,  but  is  larger, 
and  is,  from  its  technical  characteristics,  placed  in  a 
different  genus.  It  is  a true  badger,  one  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Melince.  See  badgers.  Also  spelled  balysaur. 

balise,  n.  See  bailee. 
balista,  n.  See  ballista. 
balister1!  (bal'is-ter),  n.  [<  ME.  balester,  < OF. 
balestier,  s LL.  ballistarius,  one  who  makes 
crossbows,  a crossbowman,  < L.  ballista,  a 
crossbow.  Cf.  arcubalister.]  A crossbowman. 
balister2t  (bal'is-ter),  n.  [<  OF.  balestre,  < ML. 
balistra,  a var.  of  L.  ballista,  a crossbow  (cf. 
ML.  balistarius  arcus,  a crossbow) : see  ballista.] 
An  arbalist  or  crossbow.  Also  spelled  ballister. 
Balistes  (ba-lis'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  balista,  bet- 
ter ballista,  the  military  engine ; so  called  for 
the  same  reason  as  they  are  called  trigger-fish : 


Trigger-fish  ( Balistes  capriscus). 


see  def.]  A genus  of  plectognath  fishes,  typical 
of  the  family  Balisticlce,  containing  such  species 
as  B.  carolinensis.  They  are  known  as  trigger- fish,  be- 
cause one  large  and  sharp  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  cannot 
be  pressed  down  until  the  second  ray  is  depressed,  when 
the  first  shuts  down  as  does  the  hammer  of  a gun  when  the 
trigger  is  pulled. 

balistid  (ba-lis'tid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 

Balisticlce. 

Balistidse  (ba-lis'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Balistes 
+ - idee .]  A family  of  fishes,  typified  by  the 
genus  Balistes , adopted  by  different  authors 
With  various  limits,  (a)  In  Bonaparte’s  early  system, 
1832,  a family  embracing  the  Balisticlce,  Triacanthidce,  and 
Ostraciontidce,  and  thus  equivalent  to  the  Sclerodermes  of 
Cuvier.  ( b ) In  Bonaparte’s  later  systems  (1840,  etc.),  a fam- 
ily embracing  the  Balistidce  and  Triacanthidce,  thus  equiv- 
alent to  the  suborder  Sclerodermi  of  Gill,  (c)  In  Swain- 
son’s  system,  a family  including  all  the  plectognath  fishes, 
(d)  In  Gill’s  system,  a family  of  scleroderm  plectognaths 
with  reduced  rhombiform  or  more  or  less  spiniform  der- 
mal appendages  ; a compressed  body ; teeth  few  in  number 
and  more  or  less  compressed ; a long  pelvis,  compressed 
and  arcuate,  with  the  tip  sometimes  prominent  and  some- 
times concealed  ; and  no  paired  ventral  fins  or  spines. 
The  species  are  numerous  in  tropical  and  subtropical  seas, 
and  are  divided  into  three  subfamilies,  the  Balistince, 
Monacanthince,  and  Psilocephalince.  See  these  words.  Spe- 
cies are  known  as  trigger-fish,  file-fish,  etc. 

Balistina  (bal-is-tl'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Balistes 
+ -ina.]  In  GtinthePs  classification  of  fishes, 
the  second  group  of  his  family  Sclerodermi,  iden- 
tical with  the  family  Balistidceoi recent  authors. 

Balistin®  (bal-is-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Balistes 
+ -mas.]  1.  A subfamily  of  balistoid  fishes 
having  few  vertebr®  (17),  an  anterior  dorsal  fin 
consisting  of  3 (rarely  2)  spines,  of  which  the 
first  is  enlarged  and  the  second  locks  it  in 
erection,  branchial  apertures  behind  the  eyes, 
a compressed  ovate  form,  and  rhombiform 
scales.  The  most  common  English  names  of  the  species 
are  file-fish  and  trigger-fish.  The  flesh  is  generally  but 
little  esteemed,  and  may  even  he  poisonous ; but  in  some 
places,  as  in  Bermuda,  one  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
Batistes  is  highly  esteemed  and  locally  called  turbot.  The 
skin  is  used  for  filing  and  as  a substitute  for  sandpaper. 
See  cut  under  Balistes. 

2.  In  early  systems  of  classification,  a sub- 
family embracing  the  Balistidce  and  Triacan- 
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fhidee,  and  equivalent  to  the  suborder  Sclero- 
dermi of  Gill. — 3.  In  some  systems,  a subfam- 
ily equivalent  to  the  family  Balistidce  of  Gill, 
balistine  (ba-lis'tin),  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily 
Balistince. 

balistoid  (ba-lis'toid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Balistes  + 
-oid.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Balistidce. 

II.  n.  A balistid. 

balistraria  (bal-is-tra'ri-a),  n.  [ML.,  < balis- 
tra, a form  of  ballista,  a crossbow:  see  bal- 
ister%.]  In  old  fort. : (a)  A loophole  or  aperture 
in  the  wall  of  a fortification,  or  in  a wood- 
en hoarding  temporarily  put  up  for  defense, 
through  which  crossbowmen  might  discharge 
their  bolts.  See  loophole,  and  compare  archeria. 
(ft)  A room  in  which  balisters  or  crossbows 
were  kept. 

balize,  balise  (ba-lez'),  n.  [<  P.  balise  = Sp. 
Pg.  baliza,  Sp.  also  balisa,  valiza,  a beacon, 
buoy,  sea-mark ; origin  unknown.]  A sea-mark 
or  beacon  at  the  mouth  of  a river  or  the  en- 
trance to  a harbor ; a barrel-buoy,  a pole  sur- 
*mounted  by  a peculiar  flag  or  other  object,  etc. 
balk1,  baulk  (bak),  n.  [<  ME.  balk,  balke,  < AS. 
balca,  a ridge,  = OS.  balco  = OFries.  balka  = 
OD.  bailee,  D.  fta!fc  = MLG.  balke,  a beam,  bal- 
ance, corn-loft,  LG.  balke,  com-loft,  = OHG. 
balcho,  balko  (>  It.  balco,  a beam,  > balcone,  > E. 
balcony,  q.  v.),  MHG.  balke,  G.  balke,  balken,  a 
beam,  bar;  also,  with  diff.  formative,  AS.  bale 
(once),  a ridge,  = Ieel.  balkr,  bolkr  = Sw.  balk 
= Norw.  balk,  bolk,  beam,  bar,  partition,  divi- 
sion, = Dan.  balk,  ridge,  partition ; AS.  bolca, 
gangway,  = Ieel.  bjallei  = Sw.  bjdlke,  bjelke  = 
Dan.  bjcellee,  a beam ; cf.  AS.  bade,  covering ; per- 
haps akin  to  Gr.  <j>aXay!-,  a beam,  pole,  log,  trunk, 
block : see  phalanx.  ] 1 . A ridge ; especially,  a 
ridge  left  unplowed  in  the  body  of  a field,  or 
between  fields ; an  uncultivated  strip  of  land 


ball 

land  unplowed,  < balk,  a ridge : see  balk1,  n.  Cf. 
Norw.  balka,  do  clumsy  work.]  I.  trans.  If. 
To  make  a balk  or  ridge  in  plowing ; make  a 
ridge  in  by  leaving  a strip  unplowed. 

To  tille  a felde  man  must  have  diligence, 

And  balk  it  not. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 
Hence  — 2f.  To  leave  untouched  generally; 
omit;  passover;  neglect;  shun. 

Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.f  i 1. 
By  reason  of  y#  contagion  then  in  London,  we  baulked  the 
inns.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  10,  1641. 

3.  To  place  a balk  in  the  way  of;  hence,  to 
hinder;  thwart;  frustrate;  disappoint. 

My  Sport  is  always  balkt,  or  cut  short  — I stumble  over 
the  game  I would  pursue.  Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  iv.  5. 

Alike  to  the  citizen  and  to  the  legislator,  home  experi- 
ences daily  supply  proofs  that  the  conduct  of  human  be- 
ings balks  calculation.  H.  Spencer , Sins  of  Legislators,  ii. 

4f.  To  miss  by  error  or  inadvertence. 

You  cannot  baulky  our  Road  without  the  hazard  of  drown- 
ing. Feltham,  Low  Countries  (1677),  p.  46.  ( N . E.  D.) 

5f.  To  heap  up  so  as  to  form  a balk  or  ridge. 
[Rare.] 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balk’d  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon’s  plains.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 

[Some  editors  read  bak’d  in  this  passage.] =Syn. 
3.  Foil,  Thwart,  etc.  See  frustrate. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  stop  short  in  one’s  course, 
as  at  a balk  or  obstacle : as,  the  horse  balked ; 
he  balked  in  his  speech. 

Ne  ever  for  rebuke  or  blame  of  any  balkt. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  iv.  x.  24. 
2f.  To  quibble  ; bandy  words. 

To  feed  her  humour  with  his  pleasing  style, 

Her  list  in  stryfull  termes  with  him  to  balke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  12. 
They  do  not  divide  and  baulk  with  God. 

Manton , Works  (1653),  IV.  227.  ( N . E.  D .) 


as  a boundary,  often  between  pieces  of  balk2  (bak),  v.  i.  [Prob.  < ME.  *balken  (not 

found  in  this  sense,  but  ef.  balken,  var.  of  belken, 
belchen,  belch,  vociferate),  < AS.  bcelcian,  shout, 
= Fries,  balckien  = Flem.  and  D.  balken,  "bawl, 
bray ; ef.  Flem.  and  D.  bulken  = LG.  bolken, 
low,  bellow,  = G.  bolken,  bloken,  bleat,  low, 
bellow.  The  AS.  form,  which  occurs  but  once 
in  this  sense,  is  by  some  identified  with  the 
closely  related  bealcan,  or,  with  an  added  form- 
ative, bealcettan,  belcettan,  > ME.  balken,  belken, 
belchen,  E.  belk,  belch,  used  also,  in  AS.  chiefly, 
like  L.  eructare,  as  a transitive  verb,  and  with- 
out offensive  implication,  belch  out,  vociferate, 
utter  (words,  hymns,  etc.) ; so  ME.  bolken,  mod. 
dial,  bouk,  boke,  bock,  etc. : see  belch,  belk,  bolk. 
All  these  words  are  prob.  based  on  the  same 
imitative  root ; cf.  bawl,  bellow,  bleat.]  To  sig- 
nify to  fishing-boats  the  direction  taken  by  the 


ground  held  by  different  tenants.  Tlie  latter  use 
originated  in  the  open-field  system  (which  see,  under  field). 
[Common  in  provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Dikeres  and  delueres  digged  vp  the  balkes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  109. 
Green  balks  and  furrow’d  lands. 

Cowper,  Retirement. 
The  property  consisted  of  2,752  acres,  which  were  di- 
vided into  3,509  strips  of  land  set  at  every  possible  angle, 
from  nine  to  thirty  feet  wide  and  about  nine  or  ten  chains 
long,  with  a grass  path  called  a balk  between  each. 

Nineteenth  Century , XIX.  902. 
2.  A piece  missed  in  plowing.  Hence  — 3f. 
An  omission ; an  exception. 

The  mad  steele  about  doth  fiercely  fly. 

Not  sparing  wight,  ne  leaving  any  balke. 

Spenser , E.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  16. 

4.  A blunder ; a failure  or  miscarriage : as,  to 
make  a balk;  you  have  made  a had  balk  of  it. 


[Now  chiefly  colloq.]  Hence— 5.  In  base-ball,  shoals  of  herrings  or  pilchards,  as  seen  from 
a motion  made  by  the  pitcher  as  if  to  pitch  the  "fights  overlooking  the  sea:  done  at  first  by 
hall,  but  without  actually  doing  so.— 6f.  A bawling  or  shouting,  subsequently  by  signals, 
harrier  in  one’s  way ; an  obstacle  or  stumbling-  N.E:I>.  [Local,  Eng.] 

block. — 7.  A check  or  defeat;  a disappoint-  Balkan  (bal-kiin'  or  bal'kan),  a.  [Formerly 

ment.  also  Balcan;  = F.  Balcan  = G.  Balkan,  etc.,  a 

A balk  to  the  confidence  of  the  bold  undertaker.  South,  pame  appar.  of  Slavic  origin.]  Of  or  pertain- 
8.  In  coal-mining,  a more  or  less  sudden  thin-  the  Balkans,  a mountain-range  crossing 

ning  out,  for  a certain  distance,  of  a bed  of  Bmgana  from  west  to  east,  or  to  the  peninsula 
coal;  a nip  or  want.- 9.  A beai  or  piece  of  embracing  European  Turkey,  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
timber  of  considerable  length  and  thickness.  Rumania,  Servia,  and  the  regions  westward  to 
Specifically — (a)  A cross-beam  in  the  roof  of  a house  which  ^he  ^ i1,?  a ?.* 

unites  and  supports  the  rafters ; a tie-beam.  In  old-fash-  Dalker1  (ba  ker),  n.  [<  talk1,  V.,  + -er1.]  One 
ioned  one-story  houses  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  North  who  balks,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb, 
of  England  these  tie-beams  were  often  exposed,  and  boards  halkpr2  rha'kAr)  -w  IV  hn1b2  4.  A 

or  neeled  sanlings  called  cabers  were  laid  « them  Dalper  l,Da  Kerb.2*  IA  Dallc.  + ~er  -i  , A "an 

stationed,  on  a cliff  or  an  eminence  to  look  out 


or  peeled  saplings  called  cabers  were  laid  across  them, 
forming  a kind  of  loft  often  called  the  balks.  From  these 
exposed  tie-beams  or  from  the  cabers  articles  were  often 
suspended.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Tubbes  hanging  in  the  balkes. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  440. 
The  stiffest  balk  bends  more  or  less ; all  joists  creak. 


for  shoals  of  herrings  or  pilchards,  and  signal 
the  direction  taken  by  them.  [Local,  Eng.] 
The  pilchards  are  pursued  by  a bigger  fish,  called  a 
plusher,  who  leapetli  above  water  and  bewrayeth  them  to 
the  balker.  U.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 


Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  i.  12.  balkisht  (ba'kish),  a.  [<  balk1,  n.,  + -ish.] 
(6)  Milit.,  one  of  the  beams  connecting  the  successive  sup-  Furrowy;  ridged*  uneven 
ports  of  a trestle-bridge  or  bateau-bridge,  (c)  In  carp.,  a 

squared  timber,  long  or  short ; a large  timber  in  a frame,  that  craggy  and  balHsh  \v ay._ 


floor,  etc. ; a square  log. 

10.  The  beam  of  a balance. 


tanihurst,  Ded.  of  Holinshed’s  Chronicles,  II. 
[Obsolete,  except  balk-line  (bak'lm),  n.  In  billiards,  a diagonal 
in  dialectal  usage.]  — 11.  In  billiards,  the  space  line  cutting  off  a corner,  or  a straight  line  cut- 
between  the  cushion  of  the  table  and  the  balk-  ting  off  a uniform  space  on  each  side  (generally 
line.  A hall  inside  this  space  is  said  to  he  in  • 14  inches),  from  the  main  field  of  the  table. 
balk. — 12.  A long  wooden  or  iron  table  on  balk-staff  (bak'staf),  n.  A quarter-staff, 
which  paper  is  laid  in  the  press-room  of  a print-  balky  (b&'ki),  a.  [<  balk1,  v.,  + -y.]  Given  to 
ing-office. — 13.  A set  of  stout  stakes  sur-  balking;  apt  to  stop  abruptly  and  obstinately 
rounded  by  netting  or  wickerwork  for  catching  ^refuse  to  move : as,  a balky  horse.  [U.  S.] 
fish.  N.  E.  I).  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 14.  The  stout  ball1  (bal),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  balle,  some- 


rope  at  the  top  of  fishing-nets  by  which  they 
are  fastened  one  to  another  in  a fleet.  [In 
*Cornwall,  balch.]  Ar.  E.  D. 
balk1,  baulk  (bak),  v.  [<  ME.  balken,  make  a 
balk  in  land,  that  is,  leave  a strip  or  ridge  of 


times  baule,  bawle,  < ME.  bal,  ball,  balle,  either 
from  Ieel.  (see  below)  or  < AS.  *beallu  or 
*bealla  (not  found,  but  evidenced  by  the  dim. 
bealluc,  E.  ballock,  lit.  a little  ball : see  ballock) 
= D.  bal  = Flem.  bal,  MLG.  bal,  LG.  ball,  a 


ball 
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ball,  = OHG.  *bal,  in.,  hallo,  pallo,  m.,  hallo, 
palla,  f.,  MHG.  bal,  bade,  m.,  G.  ball,  m.,  a ball, 
batten,  m.,  a bale,  package,  = Icel.  bollr  = Norw. 
ball,  ball,  = Sw.  boll,  ball,  bal,  bale,  = Dan.  bal, 
billiard-ball,  balde,  ball  (in  anat.),  balle,  bale, 
bold,  playing-ball ; not  found  in  Goth.  Hence 
(from  OHG.)  ML.  holla,  palla,  bala,  a ball,  a 
bale,  yit.balla, palla,  a ball  (now  distinguished: 
balla,  a bale,  palla,  a ball),  Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  bala,  a 
ball,  a bale,  = F.  balle,  OP.  balle,  bale,  a ball,  a 
bale,  > D.  baal  = OPlem.  bale,  Flem.  bal,  MLG. 
bale  = ME.  bale,  E.  bale,  prop,  a round  bundle : 
see  bale3.  Appar.  a native  Teut.  word,  akin  to 
boll1,  bowl1,  q.  v.,  and  to  L.  follis,  a wind-bag, 
an  inflated  ball  for  playing,  > ult.  E.  fool : see 
fool 1 and  follicle,  etc.  The  Gr.  a ball,  is 

appar.  a different  word,  but  it  may  be  the  source 
of  ML.  and  It.  palla.  See  balloon,  ballot.']  1. 
A spherical  or  approximately  spherical  body;  a 
sphere ; a globe : as,  a ball  of  snow,  of  thread, 
of  twine,  etc.  Specifically — 2.  A round  or 
nearly  round  body,  of  different  materials  and 
sizes,  for  use  in  various  games,  as  base-ball, 
foot-ball,  cricket,  tennis,  billiards,  etc. — 3.  A 
game  played  with  a ball,  especially  base-ball 
or  any  modification  of  it. — 4.  A toss  or  throw 
of  a ball  in  a game : as,  a swift  ball;  a high  or 
low  ball. — 5.  In  base-ball,  a pitch  such  that  the 
ball  fails  to  pass  over  the  home-plate  not  high- 
er than  the  shoulder  nor  lower  than  the  knees 
of  the  striker:  as,  the  pitcher  is  allowed  four 
balls  by  the  rules  of  the  game. — 6.  A small 
spherical  body  of  wood  or  ivory  used  in  voting 
by  ballot.  See  ballot1  and  blackball. — 7.  The 
missile  or  projectile  thrown  from  a firearm  or 
other  engine  of  war;  a bullet  or  cannon-ball, 
whether  spherical  (as  originally)  or  conical  or 
cylindrical  (as  now  commonly) ; in  artillery,  a 
solid  projectile,  as  distinguished  from  a hollow 
one  called  a shell  (which  see). — 8.  Projectiles, 
and  more  particularly  bullets,  collectively:  as, 
to  supply  a regiment  with  powder  and  ball;  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  load  with  ball. — 9.  In 
printing,  a rounded  mass  or  cushion  of  hair  or 
wool,  covered  with  soft  leather  or  skin,  and  fas- 
tened to  a stock  called  a ball-stock,  used  (gen- 
erally in  pairs,  one  for  each  hand)  before  the 
invention  of  the  roller  to  ink  type  on  the  press: 
still  in  use  by  wood-engravers,  but  made  of 
smaller  size,  and  with  a silk  instead  of  a lea- 
ther face.  A similar  ball  is  used  in  inking  the  blocks  in 
calico-printing.  That  used  by  engravers  in  spreading  an 
etching-ground  is  called  a dabber. 

10.  A clew  or  cop  of  thread,  twine,  or  yam. — 
Ilf.  A spherical  piece  of  soap. 

Then  she  said  to  her  maids,  bring  me  oil  and  washing 
balls,  and  shut  the  garden  doors,  that  I may  wash  me. 

Susanna  (Apocrypha),  i.  17. 

For  my  part,  I’ll  go  and  get  a sweet  ball,  and  wash  my 
hands  of  it.  Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  ii.  1. 

12.  A rounded  package;  a bale. — 13.  In 
metal.,  one  of  the  masses  of  iron,  weighing 
about  80  pounds,  into  which,  in  the  process 
of  converting  pig-iron  into  wrought-iron  by 
puddling,  the  iron  in  the  reverberatory  fur- 
nace is  made  up  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  as- 
sume a pasty  condition.  As  fast  as  the  iron  is 
balled  it  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  and  is  first  ham- 
mered or  squeezed,  and  then  rolled  into  bars  of  any 
desired  form. 


Ye  gods,  what  justice  rules  the  ball  f 
Freedom  and  arts  together  fall. 

Pope,  Chorus  to  Brutus,  1.  25. 
[A  globe  representing  the  earth  is  a common  symbol  of 
sovereignty ; hence  Bacon  has  the  phrase  to  hold  the  ball 
of  a kingdom,  in  the  sense  of  to  hear  sovereignty  over  it.] 
— A hall  tired,  in  her.,  a globe  with  fire  issuing  from  the 
top : as,  a bait  fired  in  four  places.— Ball  and  socket,  a 
combination  of  a sphere,  or  spherical  segment,  with  a 
hollow  spherical  envelop,  or  socket,  such  that  a rod  or  stem 
attached  to  the  ball  may  be  placed  at  any  (limited) 
angle  with  an  axis  through  the  socket:  used  in  sur- 
veying and  astronomical  instruments.— Ball-and-socket 
coupling,  a ball-and-socket  joint  used  for  a revolving 
rod  or  shaft,  principally  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  transmission  of  motion,  but  sometimes  to  allow 
for  any  yielding  of  the  supports  which  would  bring  the 
shafting  outofline.— Ball-and-socket  hanger,  a hanger 
in  which  the  box  or  bearing  is  attached  to  the  bracket  or 
pendant  by  a spherical  segment-joint,  to  allow  for  a spring 
of  the  shaft  or  rod,  or  other  cause  which  may  bring  the 
shaft  out  of  line  and  thus  occasion  excessive  friction  and 
wear.— Ball-and-socket  joint,  a natural  or  an  artificial 
joint  formed  by  a ball  or  knob  working  in 
a socket.  In  anat.  it  is  a kind  of  articu- 
lation technically  called  enarthrosis , ex- 
emplified in  the  hip-joint  and  shoul- 
der-joint. Also  called  cup-and-ball  joint. 
—Ball-and-socket  pillow-block,  in 
mech..  a pillow-block  which,  within  cer-  Ball-and-Socket 
tain  limits,  can  accommodate  itself  to  the  joint, 
line  of  tiie  shafting. — Ball  of  a pendu- 
lum, a bob.  See  bobt.— Ball  of  the  eye.  See  eyeball.— 
Bali  of  the  foot,  the  protuberant  part  of  the  sole  at 
the  base  of  the  great  toe,  with  the  smaller  eminences  at 
the  bases  of  the  other  toes,  upon  which  the  body  rests 
when  the  heel  is  elevated. — Ball  of  the  thumb,  the 
fleshy  mass  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  on  the  side  of  the 
palm;  the  volar  or  thenar  eminence. — Ball  soda,  crude 
soda.— Golden  halls.  See  golden.— Venetian  hall,  in 
glass-manu/.,  a filigree  work  inclosed  in  a transparent 
hall.  = Syn.  Sphere,  etc.  See  globe. 
ball1  (bal),  v.  [<  ball1,  w.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
into  a ball.  Specifically — (a)  In  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  to  wind  into  balls.  ( b ) In  metal.,  to  heat  in  a fur- 
nace and  then  form  into  balls  for  rolling. 

2.  To  surround  in  a compact  cluster,  as  bees 
when  they  surround  the  queen  bee. 

This  is  more  apt  to  happen  when  a strange  queen  is 
introduced  to  a colony,  but  sometimes  a colony  will  ball 
their  own  queen  if  unusually  excited  or  disturbed.  ...  If 
not  soon  released,  the  queen  dies  and  is  thrown  out  of 
the  hive.  Dzieron  tells  us  that  bees  sometimes  ball  their 
queen  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  her  from  the  attacks 
of  strange  bees.  Phin,  Diet.  Apiculture,  p.  10. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  form  or  gather  into  a hall, 
as  snow  on  horses’  hoofs,  or  mud  on  the  feet. — - 
2.  To  remain  in  a solid  mass  instead  of  scat- 
tering : said  of  shot  discharged  from  a gun. — 
To  ball  up.  ( a ) In  a puddling-  or  balling-furnace,  to 
form  the  ball  preparatory  to  rolling.  (6)  To  fail ; mis- 
carry. [Slang.] 

hall2  (bal),  n.  [First  in  the  17th  century,  = 
D.  Sw.  Dan.  bal  = G.  ball,  < F.  bal  = Pr.  bal  = 
Sp.  Pg.  bade  = It.  ballo  (ML.  ballus),  dancing, 
a dance ; from  the  verb,  F.  bailer,  OF.  baler  (> 
ME.  balen,  rare)  = Pr.  bailor  — Sp.  Pg.  bailor 
= It.  ballare,  < LL.  ballare,  dance, < Gr.  (in  Sicily 
and  Italy)  pa'/Xifiv,  dance,  jump  about,  appar. 
< flaXAuv,  throw.  Hence  ballad,  ballet 2.]  If.  A 
dance;  dancing. 

They  had  got  a Calf  of  Gold  and  were  Dancing  about  it. 
But  it  was  a Dismal  Ball,  and  they  paid  dear  for  their 
Junket.  Penn,  Add.  to  Prot.,  p.  19.  (AC  E.  D.) 

2.  A social  assembly  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
for  the  purpose  of  dancing. 

In  various  talk  th’  instructive  hours  they  pass’d, 

Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last. 

Pope,  B.  of  the  L.,  iii.  12. 


14.  In  med.,  a bolus ; a large  pill : now  only  in 
veterinary  medicine. — 15.  In  pyrotechnics,  a 
globular  mass  of  combustible  ingredients,  or  a 
case  filled  with  them,  designed  to  set  fire  to 
something  or  to  give  forth  light,  etc. ; a fire- 
ball.— 16.  In  cabinet-work,  the  composition  of 
shoemakers’  wax  used  in  waxing  black-work. 
~-17.  Any  part  of  a thing,  especially  of  the 
human  body,  that  is  rounded  or  protuberant : 
as,  the  ball  of  the  eye ; the  ball  of  the  thumb ; 
the  ball  of  a dumb-bell ; the  ball  of  a pendulum, 
that  is,  the  bob  or  weight  at  the  bottom. 

Is  the  ball  of  his  sight  much  more  dear  to  him  ? 

Lamb,  My  Relations. 

18t.  The  central  hollow  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand. — 19.  The  central  part  of  an  animal’s 
foot. — 20.  A testicle:  generally  in  the  plural. 
[Vulgar.]  — 21.  A hand-tool  with  a rounded  end 
arranged  for  cutting  hollow  forms. — 22.  A 
round  valve  in  an  inclosed  chamber,  operated 
by  the  flow  of  the  liquid  through  the  chamber  ; 
a ball-valve. — 23.  In  lapidary-work,  a small 
spherical  grinder  of  lead  used  in  hollowing  out 
the  under  side  of  certain  stones,  as  carbuncles, 
to  make  them  thinner  and  thus  more  transpar- 
ent.— 24.  The  globe ; the  earth.  [Now  rare.] 
Julius  and  Anthony,  those  lords  of  all, 

Low  at  her  feet  present  the  conquered  ball. 

Granville. 


She  began,  for  the  first  time  that  evening,  to  feel  her- 
self at  a ball : she  longed  to  dance,  but  she  had  not  an  ac- 
quaintance in  the  room. 

Jane  Austen,  North  anger  Abbey,  p.  8. 

To  open  the  hall,  to  begin  the  dancing ; hence,  figura- 
tively, to  begin  operations ; lead  off,  as  in  a discussion  or 
a battle. 

ball2  (bal),  v.  i.  [<  ball2,  n.~\  To  take  part  in 
a ball;  dance.  [Rare.] 

It  is  the  temperature  that  sets  people  dancing  and  hall- 
oing. Harper's  Mag.,  X.  821. 

ball3t  (b>a,l),  n.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  but  per- 
haps existent,  as  the  possible  source  of  the 
adj.  ballede,  balled,  balde,  E.  bald1,  q.  v.,  and  of 
ballard1,  q.  v. ; < W.  bal,  having  a white  streak 
on  the  forehead,  as  a horse,  bali,  a white  streak, 
= Bret,  bal,  a white  mark  on  an  animal’s  face, 
= Ir.  Gael,  bal,  a spot,  mark,  freckle.  Cf.  Gr. 
da/lof,  shining,  white,  (to/Udf,  white,  tpalapdg,  <j>a- 
Zapog,  having  a spot  of  white,  as  a dog,  <j>a'Amp6g, 
bald-headed,  perhaps  ult.  connected  with  E. 
bale 2,  a fire.  Hence  prob.  bald1  and  ballard1.] 

1 . A white  streak  or  spot. 

The  ii.  propertyes  of  a bauson  [badger].  The  fyrste 
is  to  haue  a whyte  rase  or  a ball  in  tile  foreheed;  the 
seconde,  to  haue  a whyte  fote. 

Fitzherbert,  Husbandry,  § 73.  (IV.  E.  D.) 

2.  A horse  or  nag  (originally,  white-faced) : 
used  appellatively,  like  dun,  bayard. 

ball4t,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  bawl1. 


balladry 

ball'd,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bal. 
balla  (bal'la),  n.  [It.,  a bundle,  package,  bale; 
see  bale3.]  In  lace-making,  a sort  of  cushion 
used  by  the  Maltese  lace-makers, 
ballacet,  »■  An  obsolete  form  of  ballast. 
ballad  (bal'ad).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ballade, 
also  (after  "it.)  ballat,  ballatt,  ballet,  ballette, 
balette  (with  term,  conformed  to  -ct ; cf.  salad, 
formerly  sallet),  Sc.  corruptly  ballant ; < ME. 
balade,  < OF.  balade,  mod.  ballade,  a dancing- 
song,  < Pr.  Pg.  ballada  = OSp.  balada  = It.  bal- 
lata,  a dance,  a dancing-song,  < ballare,  dance : 
see  ball2.]  It.  A song  intended  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  a dance. — 2].  The  tune  to  which 
such  a song  is  sung. — 3.  A short  narrative 
poem,  especially  one  adapted  for  singing;  a 
poem  partly  epic  and  partly  lyric.  As  applied  to 
the  minstrelsy  of  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
of  Scandinavia  and  Spain,  the  ballad  is  a sort  of  minor 
epic,  reciting  in  verse  more  or  less  rude  the  exploits  of 
warriors,  the  adventures  of  lovers,  and  the  mysteries  of 
fairyland,  designed  to  be  rehearsed  in  musical  recitative 
accompanied  by  the  harp. 

Roundel,  balades,  and  virelay.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant. 

The  ballad  ...  is  the  lyrically  dramatic  expression  of 
actions  and  events  in  the  lives  of  others. 

W.  Sharp,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  p.  355. 

4.  In  music,  originally,  a short  and  simple 
vocal  melody,  often  adapted  to  more  than  one 
stanza  of  poetry  and  having  a simple  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  The  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  instrumental  melodies  of  a similar  character, 
and  more  loosely  to  more  elaborate  compositions  in  which 
a narrative  idea  is  intended  to  be  expressed. 

balladt  (bal'ad),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ballat, 
ballet;  from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  To  make 
or  sing  ballads. 

These  envious  libellers  ballad  against  them. 

Dunne,  Juvenilia,  i. 

ii.  trans.  To  celebrate  in  a ballad. 

Rhymers  ballad  us  out  o’  tune. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 
She  has  told  all : I shall  be  ballated, 

Sung  up  and  downe  by  Minstrells. 

Heywood,  A Challenge,  iii.  1. 

I make  but  repetition 
Of  what  is  ordinary  and  Ryalto  talk, 

And  ballated,  and  would  be  play’d  o’  the  stage. 

^ Webster,  White  Devil. 

ballade  (ba-lad'),  n.  [F. : see  ballad,  if.]  1.  A 
poem  consisting  of  one  or  more  triplets  each 
formed  of  stanzas  of  seven  or  eight  lines,  the 
last  line  being  a refrain  common  to  all  tlie 
stanzas. — 2.  A poem  divided  into  stanzas  hav- 
ing the  same  number  of  lines,  commonly  seven 
or  eight. — Ballade  royal,  a ballade  in  which  each  line 
consists  of  ten  syllables. 

ballader  (bal'ad-er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
ballater,  balletter;  < ballad,  v.,  + -er1.]  A writer 
or  singer  of  ballads ; a balladist. 
balladlC  (ba-lad'ik),  a.  [<  ballad  + -ic.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  ballads, 
balladical  (ba-lad'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  balladic. 
balladiert,  n.  [<  ballad  + -ier:  see  -eer.]  A 
public  ballad-singer. 

balladine  (bal'a-den),  n.  [Formerly  also  bal- 
la din,  recently  also  baladine;  < F.  balladin,  now 
baladin,  m.,  baladine,  f.,  < ballade,  a ballad:  see 
ballad.  ] lb.  A theatrical  dancer. — 2.  A fe- 
male public  dancer.  [Bare.] 

The  first  breathing  woman’s  cheek, 

First  dancer’s,  gipsy’s,  or  street  baladinc’s. 

Browning,  In  a Balcony. 

3f.  A ballad-maker. 

balladism  (bal'ad-izm),  n.  [<  ballad  + -ism.] 
The  characteristic  quality  of  ballads.  N.  E.  D. 
balladist  (bal'ad-ist),  n.  [<  ballad  + -ist.] 
A writer  or  singer  of  ballads, 
balladize  (bal'ad-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ballad- 
ized, ppr.  balladizing.  [<  ballad  + -ize.]  I. 
trans.  To  convert  into  the  form  of  a ballad ; 
make  a ballad  of  or  about. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  ballads, 
ballad  ling  (bal'ad-ling),  n.  [<  ballad  + -ling.] 
A little  ballad.  " Southey. 

ballad-maker  (bal'ad-ma"ker),  n.  A writer  of 
ballads.  Shak. 

balladmonger  (bal'ad-mung,/ger),  n.  A dealer 
in  ballads ; an  inferior  poet;  a poetaster. 

I had  rather  he  a kitten  and  cry  mew, 

Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

To  make  herself  the  pipe  and  balladmonger  of  a circle ! 
to  soothe  her  light  heart  with  catches  and  glees  ! 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

ballad-opera  (bal'ad-op"e-ra),  n.  An  opera  in 
which  ballads  or  popular  songs  are  sung, 
balladry  (bal'ad-ri),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
balletry,  ballatry ; < ballad  + -ry.]  Poetry  of 
the  ballad  kind ; the  style  of  ballads. 


balladry 

What  though  the  greedy  fry 
Be  taken  with  false  baits 
Of  worded  balladry, 

And  think  it  poesy? 

B.  J onson,  Underwoods,  xli. 

The  villages  also  must  have  their  visitors  to  inquire 
what  lectures  the  bagpipe  and  the  rebec  reads,  even  to  the 
ballatry  and  the  gamut  of  every  municipal  fiddler. 

Milton , Areopagitica. 

ballad-singer  (bal ' ad  - sing  " er),  n.  A person 
whose  employment  consists  in  singing  ballads 
in  public. 

ballahon  (bal'a-ho),  n.  [Sp.  balahu,  < Carib 
balahua,  the  sea  (?).]  1.  A fast-sailing  two- 

masted  vessel,  rigged  with  high  fore-and-aft 
sails,  much  used  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
foremast  rakes  forward,  the  mainmast  aft. — 
Z.  An  ill-conditioned,  slovenly  ship, 
ballam  (bal'am),  n.  [Native  name,  prob.  same 
as  Malayalam  vallam,  a large  basket  for  storing 
grain,  a dam.]  A sort  of  canoe  hollowed  out 
of  timber,  in  which  Singhalese  pearl-fishers 
wash  out  the  pearls  from  pearl-oysters, 
ballan  (bal'an),  n.  [Appar.  < Gael,  and  Ir.  bal- 
lach,  spotted,  speckled,  < Gael,  andlr.  bal,  a spot, 
speck:  see  ball 3.]  A fish,  the  ballan-wrasse. 
balland  (bal'and),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  In 
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ballast  (bal'ast),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  If  necessary,  ball  bearings  can  be  placed  upon  the  crank- 
balast,  and,  with  loss  of  f,  ballas  (pret.  and  pl”;  el"  ™er" ' : ' . ' 

pp.  ballased,  sometimes  ballast,  ppr.  ballasing),  ball-block  (bal  blok),  n.  In  printing  with 
ballasse,  ballace,  balase,  etc.,  = G.  D.  Flem.  LG.  balls,  the  slab  or  plate  which  holds  the  ink. 
ballasten  = Dan.  ballaste,  baglaste  = Sw.  bar-  ball-blue  (bal  ' bio),  n. 
lasta;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  place  ballast  _ (which  sec,  under  Wue). 


Same  as  soluble  blue 


in  or  on ; furnish  with  ballast : as,  to  ballast  a 
ship ; to  ballast  a balloon ; to  ballast  the  bed  of 
a railroad.  See  the  noun. 

The  road  was  so  perfectly  ballasted  with  stone  that  we 
had  no  dust.  C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  3. 
2.  Figuratively:  (a)  To  give  steadiness  to; 
keep  steady. 

’Tis  charity  must  ballast  the  heart. 


ball-caliber  (bal'kaFi-ber),  n.  A ring-gage  for 
determining  the  diameter  of  gun-shot, 
ball-cartridge  (bal'kar"trij),  n.  A cartridge 
containing  a ball,  in  contradistinction  to  a shot- 
cartriclge  or  a blank  cartridge. 
ball-caster  (bal'kas//ter),  n.  A caster  for  the 
legs  of  furniture,  etc.,  having  a ball  instead  of 
an  ordinary  roller. 


mining,  pulverized  lead  ore,  after  separation  ballastt  (bal'ast),  pp. 


(6)  To  serve  as  a counterpoise  to ; keep  down 
by  counteraction. 

Now  you  have  given  me  virtue  for  my  guide, 

And  with  true  honour  ballasted  my  pride.  Dryden. 
3f.  To  load;  freight. — 4.  To  load  or  -weigh 
down. 

When  his  belly  is  well  ballaced,  and  his  brain  rigged  a 
little,  he  sails  away  withal. 

B.  Jenson,  Ind.  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 

These  yellow  rascals  [coins]  must  serve  to  ballast  my 
purse  a little  longer.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  ix. 


Hammond,  Sermons,  p.  611.  ball-cock  (bal'kolc),  n.  A hollow  sphere  or  ball 
of  metal  attached  to  the  end  of  a lever,  which 
turns  the  stop-cock 


Ballasted. 


from  its  gangue.  [North.  Eng.] 
ballant  (bal'ant),  n.  [Sc.,  a corruption  of  bal- 
lad.] A ballad. 

They’re  dying  to  rhyme  ower  prayers,  and  ballants,  and 
charms.  Scott. 

ballan-wrasse  (bal'an-ras),  n.  The  most  gen- 
eral English  name  of  the  Labrus  maculatus,  a 
fish  of  the  family  Labridcv. 
ballaragf,  v.  t . An  obsolete  form  of  bullyrag. 

You  vainly  thought  to  ballarag  us. 

T.  Warton,  Newsman’s  Verses. 


Who  sent  whole  armadas  of  carracks  to  be  ballast. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2. 
Hulks  of  burden  great, 

Which  Brandiinart  rebated  from  his  coast, 

And  sent  them  home  ballast  with  little  wealth. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

ballastage  (bal'as-taj),  n.  [<  ballast  + -age.'] 
1 . An  old  right’  of  the  admiralty  in  all  the 
royal  rivers  of  Great  Britain  to  levy  a rate 


of  a water-pipe  and 
regulates  the  supply 
of  water.  The  ball, 
floating  in  the  water  of  a 
tank  or  cistern,  rises  and 
falls  with  it,  shutting  off 
the  flow  when  the  water 
has  reached  a certain 
level,  and  letting  it  on 
when  it  falls  below  this 
level. 

balled],  a.  An  obso- 
lete form  of  bald 1. 

bailer1  (ba'ler),  n. 
[<  ball 1,  v.,  + -er1.] 
One  who  or  that 
which  forms  any- 
thing into  halls. 

bailer2]  (ba'ler),  n. 


Fig.  i,  Cistern  with  ball-cock  at- 
tached. Fig.  2,  Section  of  ball-cock 
on  larger  scale  : a,  valve  shown  open 
so  as  to  admit  water;  b , arm  of  the 
lever  which  being  raised  shuts  the 
valve. 


[<  ball2,  v.,  + -er1.]  One 

for  supplying  ships  with  ballast.- 2.  The  toll  TtoLinas  bal- 

ruibl  for  the  rwiviWe  of  taking  ballast.  a,s  from  ballerina  (Dal  la  KM),  n. , pi.  Dauennas,  Oal 


paid  for  the  privilege  of  taking  ballast,  as  from 
a gravel-bed,  etc. 


ballard3],  n.  [ME.,  also  balard;  prob.  < ball 3 ballast-engine  (bal'ast-en"jin),  n.  A steam- 


+ -ard.]  A bald-headed  person ; a baldhead. 

And  scornede  to  Iiyrn  saying,  stye  up,  ballard!  [“Go 
up,  thou  baldhead,”  in  authorized  version.] 

Wyclif,  2 Ki.  ii.  23. 

ballard2t,  r>.  [Origin  unknown.]  A kind  of 
musical  instrument.  Purchas,  Pilgrims.  ( N. . 
E.  V.) 

ballast,  ballaset,  «•  and  ».  See  ballast. 
ballast  (bal'ast),  m.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  balast, 
*balest,  balist,  and,  with  loss  of  t,  ballas,  ballass, 
ballasse,  ballace,  ballesse,  balase,  etc.  (not  in 


engine  used  for  dredging  a river  or  drawing 
earth  and  ballast  on  a railroad, 
ballast-getter  (bal'ast-get"er),  n.  One  who  is 
employed  in  procuring  ballast  for  ships. 

I now  come  to  the  nature  of  the  ballast  labour  itself.  , . , . . , , 

This  is  divisible  into  three  classes:  that  performed  by  the  f plates,  nuris^eoc, 

ballast-getters,  or  those  who  are  engaged  in  raising  it  from  ballet2  (bal  a,  formerly  and  still  sometimes 


lerine  (-njiz,  -na).  [It.,  fern,  of  ballerino( pi.  bal- 
lerine),  a dancer,  < ballare,  dance : see  ball2.]  A 
female  ballet-dancer. 

ballet1  (bal'et),  n.  [<  OF.  balette,  a little  ball, 
dim.  of  bale,  balle,  a ball:  see  ball1  and  -et.] 
A little  ball : in  her.,  a bearing  in  coats  of  arms, 
denominated,  according  to  the  color,  bezants, 


the  bed  of  the  Thames;  by  the  ballast-lighters , or  those 
who  are  engaged  in  carrying  it  from  the  getters  to  the 
ships  requiring  it;  and  by  the  ballast-heavers,  or  those 
who  are  engaged  in  putting  it  on  board  of  such  ships. 

Mayhew , London  Labour,  III.  278. 


ME.),  = F.  balast  = G.  ballast  (>  Pol.  balast  = ballast-hammer (bal'ast-bam"6r),  n.  Adouble- 
Russ.  balastu,  ballastu), <.0\j0.  LG.  Fries.  D.  bal-  faced,  long-handled  hammer  used  in  laying 
last,  Flem.  ballas,  Dan.  ballast,  Sw.  ballast,  bar-  railroad-tracks. 

last,  OSw.  ODan.  barlast,  the  last  being  appar.  ballast-heaver  (bal ' as  t- lie " ver),  n.  1.  One 
the  orig.  form,  < bar=z  E.  bare,  mere,  + tosf=E.  who  is  employed  in  putting  ballast  on  board 
last,  load  or  weight ; but  the  first  element  is  un-  ships.  See  extract  under  ballast-getter. — 2. 
certain.  The  Dan.  baglast,  ‘ back-load,’  D.  obs.  A dredging-machine  for  raising  ballast  from  a 
balglast,  ‘belly-load,’  appear  to  be  due  to  popu-  river-bed;  a ballast-lighter, 
lar  etymology.  The  explanation  of  ballast  as  < ballast-hole  (bal'ast-hol),  n.  Same  as  ballast- 
MLG.  bal-,  = AS.  balu,  bad,  evil  (see  bale1),  + port. 

last,  load,  that  is,  unprofitable  cargo,  is  not  ballasting  (bal'as-ting),  n.  1.  The  act  of  fur- 


bal'et),  n.  [First  in  the  17th  century,  also 
ballat,  ballette,  balette,  balet,  < F.  ballet  (=  It . 
balletto),  dim.  of  bal  = It.  ballo,  a dance : see 
ball2  and  -et.]  1.  A spectacular  dance,  more 

or  less  elaborate  in  steps,  poses,  and  costumes, 
in  which  a number  of  performers,  chiefly  fe- 
males, take  part.  It  is  led  or  conducted  by  one  or 
more  chief  dancers  or  coryplides, -and  is  usually  incidental 
to  an  operatic  or  other  dramatic  representation. 

2.  A complete  pantomime  or  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, in  which  a story  is  told,  and  actions, 
characters,  and  passions  are  represented,  by 
gestures  and  grouping,  accompanied  by  char- 
acteristic or  illustrative  music,  dancing,  and 
often  rich  scenery  and  decorations. — 3.  The 


satisfactory.]  1.  Weight  carried  by  a ship  or 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  proper  sta- 
bility, both  to  avoid  risk  of  capsizing  and  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  effectiveness  of  the  propel- 
ling power.  A usual  modern  form  of  ballast  is  water, 
which  is  pumped  in  or  out  of  compartments  arranged  to  

bVUaSt:Mgfater(y;98t-]i^,«. . [<  ballast  + 


ur"  corps  of  dancers  who  perform  ballets. 
• — %.,n„+2  „ „■  r/  l 


nishing  with  ballast,  as  a ship  or  railroad.  "ballet;2  (bal'a),  v.  i.  [*<  ballet2,  ».]  To  express 
2.  Ballast  ; that  which  is  used  for  ballast,  as  b danc)ing  0r  in  a ballet.  [Rare.] 

gravel  or  broken  stones,  cinders,  or  other  ma-  -L  _ 77  , , , , , 

? -„i  , He&aZZefstoher:  “ Will  you  come  down  here  and  dance? 

tenal  used  for  the  covering  of  roads  or  to  form  Mayhew,  London  Labour,  III.  155. 

the  upper  works  or  permanent  way  of  a rail-  ballet3t>  and  An  obsolete  form  of  halla(L 

roa  ‘ balletryt,  »■  An  obsolete  form  of  balladry. 


tween  the  plates  of  the  keel,  or  cast  into  plates  of  appro- 
priate form  and  bolted  to  the  exterior  of  the  keel.  Gravel, 
stones,  pig-iron,  and  other  weighty  materials  are  in  com- 
mon use  as  ballast,  in  cases  where  the  requisite  weight 
camiot  be  found  in  the  regular  cargo  itself. 

So  rich  shall  be  the  rubbish  of  our  barks, 

Ta’en  here  for  ballass  to  the  ports  of  France, 

That  Charles  himself  shall  wonder  at  the  sight. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 
2.  Bags  of  sand  placed  in  the  car  of  a balloon 
to  steady  it  and  to  enable  the  aeronaut  to  light- 
en the  balloon,  when  necessary  to  effect  a rise, 
by  throwing  part  of  the  sand  out. — 3.  Gravel, 
broken  stones,  slag,  or  similar  material  (usually 
called  road-metal),  placed  between  the  sleep- 


lighter2.]  1.  A person  employed  in  convey- 
ing ballast  for  ships.  See  extract  under  bal- 
last-getter.— 2.  A large  flat-bottomed  barge 
for  receiving  and  transporting  ballast,  or  for 
removing  sand,  silt,  ashes,  or  other  deposits 
dredged  from  the  beds  of  rivers  and  the  bot- 
toms of  harbors,  docks,  etc. 

ballast-port  (bal'ast-port),  n.  A large  square 
port  in  the  side  of  a merchant-ship  serving  for 
the  reception  and  discharge  of  ballast.  Also 
called  ballast-hole. 

ballast-trim  (bal'ast-trim),  n.  The  state  of  a 
ship  when  she  is  merely  in  ballast  or  has  no 
cargo  on  board:  as,  she  is  in  ballast-trim. 


ball-flower  (bal'flou,/er),  n.  In  arch.,  an  orna- 
ment resembling  a ball  placed  in  a circular 


ersor  ties  of  railroad,  to  prevent  thern^  from  ballatt,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  ballad. 

j n„  _■  .l.  „ bajja£00n  (bal-a-toii'),  A heavy  boat  em- 

ployed in  Russia  in  the  transportation  of  tim- 
ber, especially  from  Astrakhan  to  Moscow. 
wh„n  ballatorium  (bal-a-to'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  ballatoria 
(-a).  [ML.,  < *b'allare,  < Gr.  (talluv , throw. 

Cf.  balista,  ballista,  etc  ] The  forecastle  or 
the  stem-castle  of  a medieval  ship  of 


shifting,  and  generally  to  give  solidity  to  the 
road.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  stones,  burnt  clay, 
etc.,  used  as  a foundation  in  making  new  roads,  laying 
concrete  floors,  etc. 

Depressions  frequently  occur  in  concrete  flooring 
the  ballast  has  been  badly  stamped  down. 

Thausing,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  298. 
4.  Figuratively,  that  which  gives  stability  or 
steadiness,  mental,  moral,  or  political. 

Those  that  are  of  solid  and  sober  natures  have  more  of 
the  ballast  than  of  the  sail.  Bacon,  Vain  Glory. 

These  men  have  not  ballast  enough  of  humility  and  fear. 


flower,  the  three  petals  of  which  form  a cup 
round  it.  This  ornament  is  usually  found  inserted  in  a 
hollow  molding,  and  is  generally  characteristic  in  Eng- 
land of  the  decorated  style  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Some  variations  of  form  occur,  as  four  petals  instead  of 
three  (York  cathedral),  and  balls  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes. 

ball-grinder  (bargrin^der),  n.  A pulverizer 
or  disintegrator  formed  by  balls  of  metal  in- 
closed in  a rotating  cylinder.  The  material  to 
be  crushed  is  broken  by  the  attrition  of  the 
rolling  halls. 


.......  A war:  0 --  _ . 

so  called  because  it  was  a position  of  vantage  ball-gudgeon  (Ml ' guj  * on),  n.  A spherical 
from  which  missiles  were  discharged.  gudgeon,  permitting  a lateral  deflection  ot  the 

ballatrytj  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  balladry.  arbor  or  shaft,  while  still  remaining  itself  m 
ball-bearing  (bal'bar^ing),  n.  In  mech.,  a the  socket. 

Hammond , Sermons,  p.  612.  ^method  of  lessening  friction  by  causing  a shaft  balliage,  n. 

Ballast-plants,  plants  that  grow  upon  the  JjalIast  of  a rest  upon  or  to  be  surrounded  by  balls  run-  balliardst,  n ^ 

ning  in  au  aunular  track,  each  "ball  being  ballimongt  (baFi-mong),  ».  [Ongm  unknown.] 
cargo : said  of  a ship  laden  with  ballast  only.  loose,  and  turning  with  the  shaft.  A dredge. 


E.  II.  Knight. 
See  bailage. 
Billiards. 


Holland. 


Spenser. 


balling 

balling1  (baTing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  ball1,  v.] 
The  act  or  process  of  making  into  balls ; the 
act  of  assuming  the  form  of  a ball ; specifically, 
in  the  process  of  puddling,  the  forming  of  the 
iron  into  balls  or  rounded  masses  of  a size  con- 
venient for  handling. 

balling2  (ba'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  ball2,  v.] 
The  frequenting  of  balls ; dancing.  [Bare.] 
balling-furnace  (ba'ling-fer"nas),  n.  [<  ball- 
ing, verbal  n.  of  ball1,  v.,  4-  furnace.']  1.  A 
furnace  in  which  piles  or  fagots  of  metal  are 
placed  to  be  heated  preparatory  to  rolling.  It 
resembles  a puddling-furnace. — ■ 2.  A reverbe- 
ratory furnace  used  in  alkali-works, 
balling-gun  (ba'ling-gun),  n.  An  instrument 
for  administering  to  horses  medicine  rolled 
into  balls.  It  consists  of  a tube  from  which  the  air  is 
partially  exhausted ; the  ball  is  held  on  the  end  of  the 
tube  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  released  by  a piston 
when  fairly  within  the  esophagus.  E.  Ii.  Knight. 
balling-iron  (ba'lmg-I"em),  n.  A hook-shaped 
tool  for  removing  snow  from  the  feet  of  a horse, 
balling-machine  (ba'ling-ma-shen"),  n.  A ma- 
chine for  balling  cotton  thread, 
balling-tool  (ba'ling-tol),  n.  The  tool  used  in 
collecting  into  a mass  the  iron  in  a puddling- 
furnace  preparatory  to  taking  it  to  the  hammer 
or  squeezer ; a rabble. 

ball-ironstone  (bal'Fern-ston),  n.  In  English 
mining,  nodular  iron  ore.  Also  called  ball-mine 
and  ball-vein. 

ballisedt,  a.  [Appar.  for  *pallisecl,  < F.  palisse, 
pp.  of  palisser,  surround  with  pales : see  pali- 
sade.] Inclosed  with  a railing  or  balustrade. 
Wotton.  (V.  E.  I).) 

ballismus  (ba-lis'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /3 aMia- 
)i6q,  a jumping  about,  dancing,  < fSarXi^eiv, 
jump  about,  dance:  see  ball2.]  In  pathol.,  a 
name  which  has  been  given  to  chorea,  to  pa- 
ralysis agitans,  and  to  other  forms  of  tremor, 
ballist  (bal'ist),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  balist, 
< ME.  balist,  < L.  ballista,  balista : see  ballista.] 
Same  as  ballista.  [Bare.] 
ballista,  balista  (ba-lis'ta),  n. ; pi.  ballistic,  ba- 
listce  (-te).  [L. , occasionally  (in  gloss. ) ballistra, 
appar.  formed  on  a Greek  model,  < Gr.  jidXXiv, 
throw.]  1.  An  ancient  military  engine  used 
for  throwing  missiles.  The  different  references  to 
it  are  contradictory,  as  it  is  described  as  acting  by  means 
of  a bow,  but  also  as  throwing  large  stones  rather  than 
darts.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  these 
statements  by  representing  the  engine  as  composed  of  a 
strong  shaft,  rotating  on  one  of  its  ends,  and  having  at 
the  other  end  a receptacle  for  the  missile ; this  shaft  would 
be  thrown  forward  by  the  recoil  of  a steel  bow,  and  stopped 
suddenly  against  a transom,  thus  releasing  the  missile. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  term  is  used  in  Latin 
writings  for  military  engines  of  different  kinds.  See  trd- 
bucket,  mangonel , petronel,  pierrier,  and  catapult.  When 
used  as  a bearing  in  heraldry,  the  ballista  is  represented 
so  simplified  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable.  It  has  gener- 
ally two  upright  posts  with  a movable  bar  between  them, 
shown  loaded  at  one  end. 

2.  [NL.]  In  anat .,  the  astragalus,  a bone  of 
*.the  tarsus. 

ballistic  (ba-lis'tik),  a.  [<  ballista  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  ballistics,  or  the  scientific  construc- 
tion and  use  of  projectiles Ballistic  curve,  the 

actual  path  of  a projectile,  as  distinguished  from  the  theo- 
retical or  parabolic  path. — Ballistic  galvanometer. 
See  galvanometer .—  Ballistic  pendulum,  an  apparatus 
invented  by  Benjamin  Robins  for  ascertaining  the  velocity 
of  military  projectiles,  and  consequently  the  explosive 
force  of  gunpowder.  A piece  of  ordnance  is  fired  against 
a cast-iron  case  filled  with  bags  of  sand,  which  forms  the 
ball  of  a pendulum,  and  the  percussion  causes  the  pendu- 
lum to  vibrate.  The  distance  through  which  it  vibrates 
is  measured  on  a copper  arc  by  an  index  carrying  a ver- 
nier, and  the  amount  of  vibration  forms  a measure  of  the 
force  or  velocity  of  the  ball.  The  ballistic  pendulum  is 
now  nearly  superseded  by  various  forms  of  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  time  occupied  by  the  passage  of  the  shot 
•fcirom  one  screen  or  wire  to  another.  See  electroballistic. 

ballistics  (ba-lis'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  ballistic : see 
-ics.]  1.  The  science  or  art  of  discharging 
large  missiles  by  the  use  of  the  ballista  or  other 
engine. — 2.  The  science  of  the  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles. 

ballistite  (ba-lis'tit),  n.  A smokeless  powder 
containing  a large  percentage  of  nitroglycerin: 
similar  to  cordite. 

ballium  (bal'i-um),  n.  [ML. : see  bail 3 and  bai- 
ley1.] 1.  Same  as  bail3,  5. — 2.  Same  as  bailey1. 
ball-joint  (bal'joint),  n.  A jointed  connection 
in  which  one  of  the  connected  pieces  has  a ball- 
shaped extremity,  fitting  a cup-shaped  socket 
in  the  other. 

ball-lever  (bMTev//er),  n.  The  lever  of  a ball- 
cock. 

ball-mine  (bal'min),  «.  Same  as  ball-ironstone. 
ball-mounting  (bal'moun//ting),  n.  A kind  of 
harness-mounting  having  a ball  where  a ring 
is  fastened  to  the  base. 

ballock  (bal'ok),  n.  [<  ME.  ballolc,  balluk,  balok, 
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<AS.  bealluc,  < *beallu  or  *bealla,  a ball,+  dim. 
■me:  see  ball1,  20,  and  -ock.]  A testicle.  [Ob- 
solete or  vulgar.] 

ballont,  n.  [<  F.  ballon,  balon,  dim.  of  balle, 
bale,  a bale ; in  def.  2,  obs.  form  of  balloon : see 
balloon1.]  1.  A bale  of  paper,  etc. — 2.  Same 
*as  balloon1,  1,  2. 

balloon1  (ba-lon'),  n.  [In  some  senses  also 
ballon,  after  F. ; early  mod.  E.  baloon,  baloune, 
balone,  ballone,  < It.  ballone,  pallone,  a large 
ball,  a foot-ball  (now  distinguished : ballone,  a 
large  bale,  pallone,  a foot-ball,  balloon)  (=  Sp. 
balon,  a foot-ball,  a large  bale,  = Pg.  baldo,  a 
balloon,  = F.  ballon,  a fardle  or  small  pack, 
balon,  “ a little  ball  or  pack,  also  a foot-ball  or 
balloon”  (Cotgrave),  now  ballon  (after  It.),  a 
foot-ball,  balloon,  swelling  bill),  aug.  (in  F. 
prop,  dim.)  of  balla,  etc.,  a ball,  bale:  see 
ball1,  bale3.]  If.  A large  inflated  ball  of  leather, 
used  in  playing  certain  games ; a game  played 
with  such  a ball.  It  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  either 
hand  or  foot,  the  hand  being  defended  by  a guard  (bal- 
loon-brasser).  See  foot-ball. 

’Tis  easier  sport  than  the  baloon.  Hey  wood. 

It  was  my  envied  lot  to  lead  the  winning  party  at  that 
wondrous  match  at  ballon,  made  betwixt  the  divine  As- 
trophel  (our  matchless  Sidney)  and  the  right  honourable 
my  very  good  Lord  of  Oxford.  Scott,  Monastery,  II.  iii. 

2.  In  chem.,  a round  vessel  with  a short  neck, 
used  as  a receiver  in  distillation ; a glass  re- 
ceiver of  a spherical  form. — 3.  In  arch .,  a ball 
or  globe  on  the  top  of  a pillar. — 4.  In  pyro- 
technics, a ball  of  pasteboard  or  a kind  of  bomb 
stuffed  with  combustibles,  which,  bursting  like 
a bomb,  exhibits  sparks  of  fire  like  stars. — 5. 
In  weaving,  a cylindrical  reel  on  which  sized 
woolen  yarn  for  warp  is  wound  in  order  to  be 
dried  by  rapid  revolution  in  a heated  chamber. 

— 6.  A bag  or  hollow  vessel  filled  with  hydro- 
gen gas  or  heated  air,  or  any  other  gaseous 
fluid  lighter  than  common  air,  and  thus  caused 
to  rise  and  float  in  the  atmosphere,  in  balloons 
of  considerable  size,  designed  to  carry  the  weight  of  one 
or  more  persons  (or  of  persons  and  propelling  machinery, 
or  of  photographic  or  meteorological  apparatus),  the  bag 
is  made  of  silk  or  other  light  fabric,  coated  with  a varnish 
(caoutchouc  dissolved  in  turpentine),  and  is  provided  with 
a basket  (suspended  by  cords  from  the  bag)  or  other 
means  of  carrying  the  weight.  The  common,  non-dirigi- 
ble balloon,  which  is  spherical  in  shape,  has  a valve  which 
can  be  opened  to  allow  gas  to  escape  and  is  provided 
with  ballast.  If  the  aeronaut  wishes  to  ascend,  he  throws 
out  some  of  the  ballast ; if  to  descend,  he  opens  the  valve. 
Balloons  of  this  type  have  been  successfully  used  for 
military  purposes  (see  captive  balloon,  below).  In  the 
dirigible  balloon,  which  is  provided  with  propelling  and 
steering  machinery,  the  bag  is  made  in  various  elongated 
shapes.  Balloons  of  this  type  have  to  a certain  extent 
solved  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  and  are  likely  to 
be  very  serviceable  for  military  purposes.  See  irair-ship. 

7.  In  comic  engravings,  a figure  shaped  like  a 
balloon  and  inclosing  words  which  are  repre- 
sented as  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a speaker. 

— Captive  balloon,  an  anchored  balloon.— Dirigible 
balloon.  See  def.  6,  above.  Sounding-balloon.  See 
the  supplement. — Steering  balloon,  a balloon  capable 
of  being  steered.  One  such  was  invented  by  M.  Dupuy 
de  Ldrae  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871. 

balloon2  (bal'o-on),  n.  [Also  balloen,  balon, 
ballong;  from  the  native  name.]  A state  barge 
of  Siam,  made  in  fanciful  imitation  of  a sea- 
monster,  and  having  70  to  100  oars  on  a side, 
balloon-ballt  (ba-lon'bal),  n.  Same  as  bal- 
loon1, 1.  Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  ii.  2. 
balloon-boiler  (ba-lon'boFler),  n.  A steam- 
boiler  having  a form  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  a balloon. 

balloon-brassert,  n.  [<  balloon1  + brasser,  a 
form  of  bracer,  after  F.  brassard,  also  brassal 
(Cotgrave):  see  def.]  A brace  or  guard  of 
wood,  used  by  balloon-players  (see  balloon1,  1) 
to  protect  the  band  and  arm. 
ballooned  (ba-lond'),  a.  Swelled  out  like  a 
balloon. 

ballooner  (ba-18'nf>r),  n.  A balloonist;  an 
aeronaut. 

balloon-fish  (ba-lon 'fish),  n.  A globefish;  a 
fish  of  the  order  Plectognathi  and  suborder  Gym- 

nodontes,  as 
the  tropical  Te- 
traodon  linea- 
tus,  or  striped 
spine-belly,  or 
a species  of 
one  of  the  gen- 
era Triodon 
and  Diodon.  So 
called  because  it 
has  the  power  of 
swallowing  air, 
which  is  retained 
in  a dilatation  of 

Balloon-fish  ■;  Tetraodon  Imcatus).  the  esophagus, 


ballot 

and  thus  of  blowing  itself  up  into  a nearly  spherical  shape 
like  a balloon.  The  ivory-like  tips  of  the  jawbones  cleft 
above  and  below,  as  in  Tetraodon , give  the  fish  the  appear- 
ance of  having  four  teeth,  two  above  and  two  below.  See 

it  Gymnodontidte. 

ballooning (ba-18'ning),  n.  [<  balloon1  + -ing1.] 
1.  The  art  or  practice  of  ascending  in  and  of 
managing  balloons. — 2.  In  political  and  stock- 
exchange  slang,  the  operation  of  booming  a 
candidate,  or  of  inflating  the  money-market, 
by  means  of  ficti- 
tious favorable  re- 
ports. 

Ballooning  indeed 
goes  on. 

Jefferson,  Correspon- 
[dence,  I.  323. 

balloonist  (ba-lo'- 

nist),  n.  [<  bal- 
loon1 + -ist.]  One 
who  ascends  in  a 
balloon;  an  aero- 
naut. 

balloon-jib  (ba- 
lon'jib),  n.  A tri- 
angular sail  made 
of  light  canvas, 
used  only  by  yachts 
and  in  light  winds,  set  between  the  foretop- 
mast-bead  and  the  end  of  the  jib-boom. 

balloon-net  (ba-lon'net),  n.  A kind  of  woven 
lace  in  which  the  weft-threads  are  twisted  in  a 
peculiar  manner  round  the  warps.  E.  H.  Knight. 

balloonry  (ba-lon'ri),  n.  [<  balloon1  + -ry.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  ascending  in  a balloon. 
Quarterly  Rev. 

balloon-sail  (ba-lon'sal),  n.  Light  canvas  used 
in  yachts,  as  the  balloon-jib,  the  spinnaker, 
balloon-topsails  and  -foresails,  and  the  shadow- 
sail  and  water-sail. 

balloon-vine  (ba-lon'vln),  n.  A herbaceous 
climbing  plant,  Cardiospermum  Halicacabum, 


a.  Balloon-jib. 


Balloon-vine  ( Cardiospermum  Halicacabum). 
a , inflated  capsule  or  pod,  aboutone  half  natural  size.  (From  Cray’s 
“ Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  States.”) 

of  the  family  Sapindacese , found  in  all  tropical 
countries.  It  bears  a large,  3-celled,  bladder- 
*like  pod.  Also  called  heartseed. 
ballot1  (bal'ot),  n.  [First  in  the  16th  century, 
< It.  ballottd  = F.  ballotte,  balotte,  a little  ball, 
esp.  as  used  for  voting,  a vote,  suffrage,  = Sp. 
balota,  a ballot  (ML.  hallotta ),  dim.  of  balla,  a 
ball:  see  ball 1 and -of.]  1.  A little  ball  used 

in  voting.  Hence — 2.  A ticket  or  slip  of  pa- 
per, sometimes  called  a voting-paper,  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  on  which  is  printed  or  writ- 
ten an  expression  of  the  elector’s  choice  as  be- 
tween candidates  or  propositions  to  be  voted 
for. — 3.  A method  of  secret  voting  by  means 
of  small  balls,  or  of  printed  or  written  ballots, 
which  are  deposited  in  an  urn  or  a box  called 
a ballot-box.  In  the  former  case,  each  person  who  is 
entitled  to  vote,  having  the  choice  of  two  balls,  one  white 
and  one  black,  places  a white  ball  in  the  box  if  he  is  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  proposed,  as  the  admission  of  a 
person  to  membership  in  a club,  or  a black  ball  if  he  is  op- 
posed to  it.  Hence,  to  blackball  a person  is  to  vote  against 
his  election.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ballots  or  voting- 
papers  are  so  folded  as  to  prevent  the  voter’s  prefer- 
ence from  being  disclosed,  and  are  usually  handed  to 
an  authorized  officer  called  an  inspector  of  elections, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  box  in  the  voter’s  presence.  The 
ballot  is  now  employed  in  all  popular  elections  in  the 
United  States,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  colonies,  and  in  the  national  or  parliamentary 
elections  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  most 
other  countries  of  continental  Europe.  See  blanket-ballot 
under  -kballotl  in  the  supplement. 

4.  A casting  of  ballots ; a vote  by  ballot ; also, 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  or  recorded: 


ballot 
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as,  a ballot  was  taken  on  the  resolution ; there  hallow3,  n.  A word  used  only  by  Shakspere 


was  a large  ballot. — 5.  A method  of  drawing 
lots  by  taking  out  small  balls,  or  the  like,  from 

a box;  hence,  lot-drawing.  N.  E.  D Austra- 

lian  ballot,  a system  of  balloting  of  which  the  principal 
features  are  the  placing  of  the  names  of  all  the  candidates 
on  each  ballot,  the  printing  of  the  ballots  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  arrangement  and  control  of  the  polling- 
places,  and  devices  for  securing  secrecy  in  marking  and 


in  the  passage  cited,  in  the  folio  of  1623,  where 
the  quarto  editions  have  battero  and  bat;  it  is, 
like  battero,  apparently  a misprint  for  button, 
battoon,  or  battoun,  a stick,  cudgel.  See  bat- 
ton,  batoon,  baton,  and  bat1. 

Keepe  out,  ...  or  ice  try  whither  your  Costard  or  my 
Balloiv  be  the  harder.  Shak. , Lear,  iv.  G (1623). 


casting  the  ballots.  The  system,  with  numerous  varia-  ball-proof  (bal'prof),  a.  Capable  of  resisting 
tions,  has  been  extensively  adopted  in  the  United  States.  balls  from  f,ronrun<!  • irrmenetra.Tilp  bv  bullets 
-Tissue-ballots,  ballots  printed  on  thin  tissue-paper,  , 1 D„  8 rrom  nrearms , impenetrable  by  bullets, 
to  the  end  that  a large  number  .of  fraudulent  votes  folded  ha,ll-ra,Ck  (bai  rak),  n.  In  printing,  the  rack 
together  may  be  smuggled  into  the  ballot-box  without  de-  which  held  the  balls  formerly  used  in  inking, 
tection.—  To  cast  a ballot,  to  deposit  in  a ballot-box,  or  ball-room  (bal'rom),  n.  A room  expressly  de- 
present  for  deposit,  a ballot  or  voting-paper.— To  cast  dancimr  narties  nr  a room 

the  ballot,  to  record,  as  if  ascertained  by  ballot,  the  vote  signer  lor  bails  or  aancmg  parties,  or  a loom 
of  an  assembly  or  meeting.  The  secretary  is  often  in-  m which  such  entertainments  are  given, 
structed  to  “cast  the  ballot"  when  for  convenience  the  ball-SCrew  (bal'skrii),  m.  A screw  which  can 
actual  process,  as  required  by  rule,  is  dispensed  with.  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  ramrod  of  a gun, 
ballot1  (bal'ot),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ballat,  f0r  the  purpose  of  extracting  a bullet  from  tbe 
ballet;  < It.  ballottare  = F.  ballotter,  earlier  balot-  barrel. 

ter,  = Sp.  balotar,  vote  by  ballot;  from  the  ball-seater  (bal'se"ter),  n.  A tool  used  in 
noun.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  decide  upon  a ques-  fitting  tbe  ball  of  a cartridge  accurately  in  line 
tion,  proposition,  or  candidacy  by  easting  bai-  witfi  the  axis  of  the  shell, 
lots;  take  a ballot  or  a vote  by  ballot:  often  ball-stock  (bal'stok),  n.  In  printing,  formerly, 
with  for  in  the  sense  of  ‘in  relation  to’:  as,  to  a stock  somewhat  hollow  at  one  end,  to  which 
ballot  for  members  of  a club.  See  the  noun.  the  ball  was  attached,  and  which  served  as  a 
The  judges  . . . would  never  take  their  balls  to  ballot  handle.  See  ball1,  9. 
against  him.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  927.  ball-train  (bal'tran),  n.  A set  of  rolls  for  roll- 

The  convention  did  not  ballot  until  its  third  day  in„  plld(iiers>  balls  or  loops  into  bars. 

„ ,,,  , , . '' , ■ emam’  ■ ow  es’  • ' ball-trimmer  (bal'trim//er),  )!.  A lathe  for  fin- 

2 To  bound,  as  m the  bore  of  a cannon:  as,  ishi  mllsket-balls. 

spherical  projectiles  ballot  in  the  bore  of  the  ball_£olly  (bal'trol'i),  n.  A small  iron  truck 
piece.— 3.  To  select  by  lot;  draw  lots  (for):  uged  in  keying  the  balls  of  puddled  iron 

from  tbe  puddling-furnace  to  the  tilt-hammer 
or  squeezer.  E.  II.  Knight. 


as,  to  ballot  tor  places. 

Il.t  trans.  1.  To  vote  for  or  against  by  bal- 
lot; choose  or  elect  by  ballot.  ballustredt  (bal'us-terd);  a.  Same  as  balustered. 

.None  of  the  competitoi‘3  arriving  at  a sufficient  number  rtwisiw 
of  balls,  they  fell  to  ballot  some  others.  uryatn. 

Sir  II.  Wotton,  Reliquiaj,  p.  262.  ball-valve  (bal'valv),  n.  A valve  formed  by  a 
2.  To  choose  by  lot;  select  by  drawing  lots  globe  resting  upon  a concave  circular  seat. 
£or  It  is  lifted  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  fluid,  and  de- 

* scends  by  gravity  when  that  pressure  is  removed.  See 

Peasants  . . . who  will  not  be  balloted  for  soldiers.  ball-cock. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  i.  1.  ball-vein  (bal'van),  n.  Same  as  ball-ironstone. 
ballot2  (bal'ot),  ».  [<  F.  ballot,  a bale,  prop,  bally  (bal'i),  n.  [Repr.  Ir.  Gael,  bade,  Manx 

a small  bale,  dim.  of  bailey  bale:  see  told2  and  bailey,  a town,  village.]  A town:  an  element 
-ot,  and  cf.  the  ult.  identical  ballot1.']  A small  ;n  many  place-names  in  Ireland:  as,  BallywsX- 
bale,  weighing  from  70  to  120  pounds.  ter,  upper  town;  Ballya&stle,  castle-town; 

Ballota  (ba-16'ta),  n.  [NL.  (L.  ballote),  < Gr.  Ballymoney,  town  on  the  moss,  etc. 

,8 a/.Xuri/,  a plant  believed  to  be  black  hoar-  The  old  tribal  division  of  the  ballys  into  “ quarters  " and 
noimd,  origin  unknown.]  A genus  of  labiate  “ tates  ” has  left  distinct  and  numerous  traces  in  the  names 
plants,  of  about  25  species,  mostly  natives  of  of  the  present  townlands  in  Ireland, 
the  Mediterranean  region.  The  Mack  hoarhound,  * Seebohm,  Eng.  VilL  Communities,  p.  223. 

B.  nigra , sometimes  used  in  medicine,  is  found  through-  balm  (bam),  11.  [The  spelling  has  been  altered 
out  Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  _ __  to  bring  it  nearer  balsam;  early  mod.  E.  also 

ballotade,  ballottade  (bal-o-tad'  or  -tad'),  n.  haulm,  baum,  < ME.  baume,  bawme,  basme,  bame, 
[<  F.  ballottade  (Sp.  balotada),  < ballotter,  toss,  <;  OF.  bausme,  basme,  mod.  F.  baume  = Pr.  basme 
prob.  < ballotte,  a little  ball:  see  ballot1,  n.]  = Sp.balsamo  = Pg.  It.  balsamo,  ih.balsamum, 
In  the  manege,  a,  leap  of  ahorse  in  which  all  < Gr.  fid/.eayov,  balsam : see  balsam.]  1.  An  oily, 
four  legs  are  bent  without  jerking  out  the  hind  aromatic,  resinous  substance,  exuding  sponta- 
ones.  Also  spelled  balotade.  neonsly  from  trees  of  the  genus  Balsamea; 

ballotantt  (bal'ot-ant),  n.  [<  F.  ballottant,  pp.  hence,  by  extension,  any  aromatic  or  odorifer- 
of  ballotter,  ballot : see  ballot1,  v.]  A voter  by  ....  - ' " 

ballot.  J.  Harrington.  [Rare.] 
ballotationt  (bal-o-ta'sbon),  n.  [<  ballot1  + 

-ation,  after  It.  ballottazione.]  A voting  by  bal- 
lot ; a balloting.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  260. 

[Rare.] 

ballot-box  (bal'ot-boks),  n.  A box  for  receiv- 
ing ballots. 

balloter  (bal'ot-er),  n.  1 . One  who  ballots  or 
votes  by  ballot. — 2.  A mechanical  device  for 
receiving,  counting,  and  recording  ballots. 


ballotint,  n.  [<  ballot1  + -in,  irreg.  used.]  The 
carrier  of  the  ballot-box;  the  taker  of  the  votes 
by  ballot.  J.  Harrington.  [Rare.] 
balloting  (bal'qt-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  ballot1, 

*.]  1.  The  act  of  casting  or  taking  a ballot: 

as,  the  balloting  began  at  2 o’clock. — 2.  A spe- 
cific instance  in  which  a ballot  is  taken ; a vote. 

From  the  result  of  the  ballotings  yesterday,  I deem  it 
highly  improbaMe  that  I shall  receive  the  nomination. 

Buchanan,  in  Curtis,  ii.  2. 
ballotist  (bal'ot-ist),  n.  [<  ballot1  + -ist.]  An 
advocate  of  voting  by  ballot, 
ballottade,  n.  See  ballotade. 

ballottement  (ba-lot'ment),  n.  __  [F.,  a tossing,  particularly  plants  of  the  genus  Melissa. 

A method  of  The  garden*  or  lemon-balm,  bee-balm,  or  bain 


ous  exudation  from  trees  or  shrubs,  whether 
spontaneous  or  after  incision;  balsam. 

And  sweetest  breath  of  woodland  balm . 

Whittier,  Flowers  in  Winter. 

2f.  An  aromatic  preparation  used  in  embalm- 
ing tbe  dead.  See  embalm. — 3.  Any  aromatic 
or  fragrant  ointment,  whether  for  ceremonial 
or  for  medicinal  use,  as  for  healing  wounds  or 
soothing  pain.  (For  the  ecclesiastical  use, 
see  balsam.) 

Thy  place  is  fill’d,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from  thee, 

Thy  balm  wash'd  off,  wherewith  thou  wast  anointed. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

4.  Aromatic  fragrance ; sweet  odor. — 5.  Any- 
thing which  heals,  soothes,  or  mitigates  pain. 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell’d  sleave  of  care, 

The  death  of  each  day’s  life,  sore  labour’s  bath, 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature’s  second  course. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
Heal  the  wounded  spirit  with  the  balm 
Of  pity.  Bryant,  Better  Age. 

6.  A tree  that  yields  balm ; especially,  a tree 
of  the  genus  Balsamea. — 7.  One  of  several 
aromatic  plants  of  the  family  Menthacex, 


*<  ballotter,  toss:  see  ballotade.] 
testing  pregnancy,  floating  kidney,  etc. 
ballowH,  a.  [Appar.  < ME.  balowe,  balwe,  baize, 
balgh,  round,  rounded,  smooth,  appar.  < AS. 
bcelg,  bcelig,  a bag:  see  bellows  and  belly.]  An 
epithet  of  uncertain  meaning,  in  the  following 


balm-mint  is  M. 
officinalis.  Plants  of  other  genera  so  named  are  the  bas- 
tard balm,  Melittis  melissophyllum  ; the  bee-balm  of 
American  gardens,  Monardadidyma ; the  horse-balm,  Col- 
linsonia  Canadensis ; the  field-balm,  Clinopodiurn  Nepeta  ; 
the  Molucca  balm,  Moluccella  laevis ; and  the  sweet  balm, 
sometimes  called  balm  of  Gilead,  Dracocephalum  Canari- 
ense. — Balm  Of  Gilead,  (a)  Balm  or  balsam  of  Mecca,  or 


passage . the  apparent  etymology  suggests  of  Syria,  an  oleo-resin,  once  of  great  repute  and  still  es- 
rornin  * ‘■nrvt-hplliAH  f teemed  in  the  East  for  its  fragrance  and  medicinal  proper- 

ties. Mixed  with  oil,  it  constitutes  the  chrism  of  the 


‘round/  ‘pot-bellied.’ 

The  hallow  nag  outstrips  the  winds  in  chase. 


Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.  40.  (AT.  E.  D.) 

ballow2  (bal'd),  n.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Naut 
deep  water  inside  a shoal  or  bar.  Smyth , Sail- 
or’s Word-Book.  (N.  E.  D.) 
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Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  product  of  a tree 
or  shrub,  Balsamea  Opobalsamum,  which  also  yields 
myrrh.  It  is  now  produced,  so  far  as  is  known,  only  in 
Arabia.  (6)  A fragrant  resin  from  South  America.  See 
carauna.  (c)  In  North  America,  the  balsam-poplar,  Pop- 
ulus  balsamifera , the  buds  of  which  are  coated  in  spring 


balneary 

with  an  odorous  balsam ; also  occasionally  the  balsam-fir, 
Abies  balsamea,  which  yields  the  Canada  balsam,  (d)  The 
sweet  halm,  Dracocephalum  Canariense  (see  above). — 
Balm  Of  heaven,  one  of  the  many  names  given  in  Cali- 
fornia to  the  IJmbellularia  Californica,  a lauraceous  tree 
with  very  strongly  aromatic  foliage, 
balm  (biim),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  baumen,  bamen,  < 
baume,  balm.  Cf.  OF.  embaumer,  embalm:  see 
embalm.]  1.  To  embalm. 

Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state  ! 

Balm'd  and  entreasur’d  with  full  bags  of  spices ! 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  anoint  as  with  balm  or  with  anything 
fragrant  or  medicinal. 

Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 

3.  To  soothe;  mitigate;  assuage;  heal. 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps: — 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.] 
balmaiden  (bal'ma"dn),  n.  [<  bai  + maiden.] 
A girl  or  young  woman  employed  in  the  mines 
of  Cornwall,  England. 

The  smock-frock  is  a survival  of  a ploughman's  dress, 
and  the  Cornish  miner  and  mine-girl  (or  balmaiden)' have 
a sort  of  peasant  dress.  N.  and  ().,  6th  ser.,  IX.  508. 

balm-cricket  (bam'krik"et),  n.  [Earlier  baum- 
cricket,  appar.  a half  translation  of  G.  baum- 
grille,  tree-cricket,  < baum,  a tree  (=  E.  beam), 
+ grille,  a cricket:  see  Gryllus.]  The  field- 
cricket,  Gryllus  campestris. 

The  balm-cricket  carols  clear 
In  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Tennyson,  A Dirge. 

balmert  (ba'm6r),  re.  One  who  or  that  which 
embalms. 

Blood  must  be  my  body’s  only  balmer, 

No  other  balm  will  there  be  given. 

Raleigh,  The  Pilgrimage. 

balmify  (ba'mi-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  balmi- 
fied,  ppr.  balmifying.  [<  balm  + -i-fy : see  -fy.] 
To  render  balmy.  [Rare.] 

The  fluids  have  been  entirely  sweetened  and  balmified. 

G.  Cheyne,  Eng.  Malady,  p.  306. 
balmily  (ba'mi-li),  adv.  In  a balmy  manner, 
balminess  (ba'mi-nes),  n.  Tbe  state  or  quality 
of  being  balmy. 

balm-mint  (bam'mint),  n.  Same  as  garden- 
balm.  See  balm,  7. 

balmony  (bal'mo-ni),  n.  [Appar.  a var.  of  bald- 
money.]  A name  sometimes  given  in  the  United 
★States  to  the  plant  snakehead,  Chelone  glabra. 
Balmoral  (bal-mor'al),  a.  or  n.  A name  given 
(usually  with  a capital  as  an  adjective  and  with- 
out as  a noun)  to  various  articles  of  dress  pos- 
sessing unusual  strength  and  weight,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  materials  or  style  of  those  worn 
out  of  doors  by  Queen  Victoria,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  during  visits  to  the  royal 
residence  at  Balmoral,  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land  Balmoral  boots,  shoes  or  ankle-boots  that  lace 

up  in  front,  worn  by  both  men  and  women.  Also  called 
balmorals. — Balmoral  petticoat,  a woolen  petticoat, 
originally  red  with  black  stripes,  intended  to  be  displayed 
below  the  skirt  of  the  dress,  which  was  looped  up. 
balmy  (ba'mi),  a.  [<  balm  + -y1.]  1.  Having 
the  qualities  of  balm ; aromatic ; fragrant. 

O balmy  breath,  that  doth  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword  ! Shale.,  Othello,  v.  2. 
And  I would  be  the  necklace, 

And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs. 

Tennyson,  Miller’s  Daughter. 
2.  Producing  balm : as,  “ the  balmy  tree,”  Pope, 
Windsor  Forest,  1.  30. — 3.  Soft;  soothing;  as- 
suaging ; refreshing. 

Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh.  Shak.,  Sonnets,  evii. 

Tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v.  1. 

4.  Of  healing  virtue ; healing:  as,  balmy  medi- 
cines. 

balnea,  n.  Plural  of  balneum. 
balnealt  (bal'ne-al),  a.  [<  L.  balneum,  a (warm) 
bath  (see  balneum),  + -al.  The  L.  adj.  is  bal- 
nearis  or  balnearius.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
bath:  as,  “balneal  heat,”  Howell,  Letters,  I. 
vi.  35. 

balneary  (bal'ne-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  balnea- 
rius, pertaining  to  a bath  (neut.  pi.  balnearia,  a 
bathing-room),  < balneum,  a bath : see  balneum.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  baths  or  bathing. 

The  French  do  not  treat  their  beaches  as  we  do  ours — 
as  places  for  a glance,  a dip,  or  a trot,  places  animated 
simply  during  the  balneary  hours. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  142. 

II.  n. ; pi.  balnearies  (-riz).  A room  or  pro- 
vision of  any  kind  for  bathing. 

The  balnearies  and  bathing-places. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi  7. 


balneation 

balneationt  (bal-ne-a'shon),  n.  f<  ML.  balne- 
are,  pp.  balneatus,  bathe,  < L.  balneum,  a bath: 
see  balneum .]  The  act  of  bathing. 

Balneations , washings,  and  fomentations. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

balneatory  (bal'ne-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  balnea- 
torius,  < balneator,  a bath-keeper,  < balneum,  a 
bath:  see  balneum.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a bath 
or  bath-keeper. 

All  the  refinements  of  the  antique  balneatory  art. 

L.  Hearn , tr.  of  Gautier's  Cleop.  Nights,  p.  45. 

balneot,  n.  [For  bagnio , after  L.  balneum.'] 
Same  as  bagnio , 1. 

Then  began  Christian  churches  ...  to  outshine  . . . 
the  Balneos  and  Theatres  of  free  Cities. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  351. 

balneography  (bal-ne-og'ra-fi),  n.  [<  L.  bal- 
neum, a bath  (see  balneum),  + Gr.  -ypaipia,  < 
ypdfciv,  write.]  A description  of  baths.  Dun- 
glison. 

balneological  (bal-ne-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  balneology. 

balneology  (bal-ne-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  L.  balneum, 
a bath,  + Gr.  -Tixryta,  < Acyetv,  speak : see  balneum 
and  -ology.]  A treatise  on  baths  or  bathing ; 
the  use  of  baths  and  bathing  as  a department 
of  therapeutics. 

Among  our  medical  schools  balneology  as  a subject  of 
systematic  study  is  entirely  neglected. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXIX.  438. 

balneotherapeutics  (baFne-6-ther-a-pu'tiks), 
n.  [<  L.  balneum,  bath  (see  balneum),  + thera- 
peutics.'] Balneotherapy, 
balneotherapia  (baFne-6-ther-a-pI'a),  n.  [NL., 
< L.  balneum,  a bath  (see  balneum), + Gr.  dspa- 
■Kda,  medical  treatment : see  therapeutic.]  Same 
as  balneotherapy. 

balneotherapy  (baFne-6-ther'a-pi),  11  ■ [Eng- 
lished from  balneotherapia.]  The  treatment  of 
disease  by  baths ; water-cure. 

Balneotherapy , or  bathing,  and  treatment  by  medica- 
ments. Sci.  Amer.  (N.  S.),  LIV.  4. 

balneum  (bal'ne-um),  n. ; pi.  balnea  (-a).  [L., 

fuller  form  balineum,  < Gr.  /3a?iaveiov , a bath,  < 
[ialMvevEiv,  bathe.  From  L.  balneup  come  bag- 
nio and  bain2,  q.  v.]  In  chem.,  a vessel  filled 
with  water  or  sand,  in  which  another  vessel  is 
placed  to  be  heated  ; a bath.  See  bath l,  8. 
balolo  (ba-16'16),  n.  A sea-worm  found  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.  See  palolo. 

The  balolo  is  a small  sea-wonn,  long  and  thin  as  ordi- 
nary vermicelli.  Some  are  fully  a yard  long,  others  about 
an  inch.  It  has  a jointed  body  and  many  legs,  and  lives 
in  the  deep  sea. 

C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming,  At  Home  in  Fiji,  p.  66. 

balont,  balonet,  See  balloon L 
balonea  (ba-16'ne-a),  n.  [See  calonia.]  A name 
for  an  oak,  Quercus  JEgilops,  large  quantities 
of  the  cups  of  which  are  exported  from  the 
Mediterranean  basin  for  tanners’  use.  See 
valonia. 

baloot,  inter},  and  n.  See  balow. 
balotade,  n.  See  ballotade. 
balowt,  baloot,  inter},  and  n.  [Nursery  sylla- 
bles.] I.  inter}.  An  utterance  used  in  lulling 
to  sleep. 

Ilee  balou  ! my  sweet  wee  Donald.  Burns,  Song. 

II.  n.  1 . A lullaby  . — 2.  A song  containing 
this  word.  N.  E.  D. 

bals.  Au  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  balsamum, 
*that  is,  balsam,  used  in  medical  prescriptions, 
balsa  (biil'sa),  n.  [<  Sp.  Pg.  balsa,  a raft,  float, 
or  vat.]  1.  The  name  applied  in  Spanish  col- 
onies to  any  raft  or  float  of  logs,  bamboos,  or 
inflated  skins  used  for  ferrying  passengers 
and  goods  across  rivers  or  lakes,  for  landing 
through  the  surf,  and  by  fishermen.  On  the 
coasts  of  South  America  the  name  is  applied  to  catama- 
rans or  rafts  of  parallel  logs  of  light  wood,  such  as  have 
been  in  use  since  prehistoric  times,  in  which  the  natives 
often  performed  long  journeys  along  the  shore  either  under 
sail  or  by  oars.  In  the  United  States  the  name  had  been 
given  to  rafts  consisting  of  two  or  more  inflated  cylinders 
of  india-rubber  or  long  air-tight  casks  of  metal  or  wood 
secured  together  in  pairs  by  a framework,  usually  carried 
by  vessels  for  use  as  life-rafts,  for  landing  through  surf, 
or  in  painting  a vessel’s  hull  near  the  water-line.  See 
life-raft  and  catamaran. 

2.  A bombacaceous  tree,  Ochroma  Lagopus , 
^common  in  the  forests  of  tropical  America. 

balsam  (bal'sam),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bcil- 
sem , balsum , balsomc  (in  ME.  only  as  balm , q.  v.), 
< AS.  balsam , balzam , < L.  balsamum,  < Gr.  t SaA- 
cafLov,  the  resin,  the  tree;  flaXoafiog,  a balsam- 
tree;  < Pben.  *basm , Heb.  besm,  balsam;  Ar. 
basham,  the  tree.  See  balm.]  1.  An  oily, 
aromatic,  resinous  substance,  exuding  from 
trees  of  the  genus  Balsamea;  hence,  by  ex- 
tension, any  aromatic  or  odoriferous  exudation 
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from  trees  or  shrubs,  whether  spontaneous  or 
after  incision ; balm.  A great  variety  of  substances 
pass  under  this  name  ; but  in  chemistry  the  term  is  con- 
fined to  vegetable  juices,  whether  they  remain  liquid  or 
spontaneously  become  solid,  which  consist  of  resins  mixed 
with  gums  or  volatile  oils,  the  resins  being  produced  from 
the  oils  by  oxidation.  A balsam  is  thus  intermediate  be- 
tween a volatile  oil  and  a resin.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  capable  of  yielding  benzoic  acid.  The  bal- 
sams are  either  liquid  or  solid : of  the  former  are  the  balm 
of  Gilead  and  the  balsams  of  copaiba,  Peru,  and  Tolu  (see 
below);  of  the  latter,  benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  and  storax. 
The  balsam  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  con- 
fection of  chrism  is,  by  the  rubrics,  that  of  Syria  or  Mecca ; 
hut,  from  difficulty  in  obtaining  this,  concessions  have  been 
made  by  the  popes  for  the  use  of  the  balsams  of  Brazil, 
Tolu,  Peru,  etc. 

Many  of  the  resins  occur  in  plants  dissolved  in  ethereal 
oils.  Should  the  vessels  which  contain  this  solution  he 
injured,  it  flows  out,  and  becomes  thick,  or  even  solid, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  partly  from  evaporation  of  the 
solvent  oil,  and  partly  by  its  oxidation.  Such  mixtures 
of  oils  and  resins  are  termed  balsams. 

Strieker,  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  732. 
2f.  An  aromatic  preparation  nsed  for  embalm- 
ing the  dead. — 3.  Any  aromatic  fragrant  oint- 
ment, whether  for  ceremonial  or  for  medicinal 
nse,  as  for  healing  wounds  or  soothing  pain. — 
4.  Figuratively,  any  healing  or  soothing  agent 
or  agency. 

Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  senate 

Pours  into  captains’  wounds?  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  5. 
Was  not  the  people’s  blessing  . . . a balsam  to  thy  blood  ? 

Tennyson,  Becket,  1.  24. 

5f.  In  alchemy , a healthful  preservative  essence, 
of  oily  penetrative  nature,  conceived  by  Para- 
celsus to  exist  in  all  organic  bodies.  N.  E.  D. — 

6.  A tree  yielding  an  aromatic,  oily  resin,  in 
the  United  States  the  name  is  often  applied  generally  to 
the  firs  (species  of  Abies),  and  sometimes  ignorantly  to  the 
spruces  also.  See  balsam-tree. 

7.  The  Impatiens  balsamina , a familiar  flowering 
annual,  of  Eastern  origin,  cultivated  in  many 


Flowering  branch  of  Balsam  (.Impatiens  bi/lora). 
(From  Gray's  “ Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  States.") 


varieties,  often  called  garden-balsam , and  in  the 
United  States  lady’s-slipper;  also,  the  native  Eu- 
ropean  species,  I.  Noli-me-tangere,  andthe  Amer- 
ican I.  bi flora.  See  Impatiens  and  jewel-weed. 
In  medical  prescriptions  abbreviated  to  bals.— 
Balsam  of  Mecca,  balm  of  Gilead.  See  balm.  — Balsam 
Of  Peru,  the  product  of  Toluifera  Per  dree,  a leguminous 
tree  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  employed  in  perfumery  and 
the  manufacture  of  soaps,  and  in  medicine  as  a stimulat- 
ing ointment  and  for  the  relief  of  asthma  and  coughs. — 
Balsam  Of  Saturn,  a solution  of  lead  acetate  in  turpen- 
tine, concentrated  by  evaporation  and  mixed  with  cam- 
phor, formerly  used  to  hasten  the  cicatrization  of  wounds. 
— Balsam  Cf  TclU  (from  Tolu,  a seaport  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombia),  a product  of  Toluifera  Balsamum  of 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  a species 
closely  allied  to  T.  Perdree  (see  above).  It  has  an  agree- 
able flavor,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  expectorant  and 
stimulant,  though  its  properties  are  not  important. — 
Brazilian  balsam,  the  product  of  Toluifera  peruifera. 
It  closely  resembles  balsam  of  Peru.— Broad-leafed  bal- 
sam, of  the  West  Indies,  a small  tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Araliace ee,  Oreopanax  capitatus,  yield- 
ing an  aromatic  balsam,  which  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
berries.— Canada  balsam,  a transparent  liquid  resin  or 
turpentine  obtained  by  puncturing  the  vesicles  which  form 
under  the  bark  of  the  balsam-fir,  Abies  balsamea  of  North 
America.  It  is  much  valued  for  mounting  objects  for  the 
microscope,  as  it  remains  permanently  transparent,  and 
it  is  also  used  in  making  varnish.  The  principal  supply  is 
from  Canada.  Other  forms  of  turpentine  from  European 
coniferous  trees  are  sometimes  called  balsams. — Copalm 
balsam,  a balsam  obtained  from  the  sweet-gum,  Liquid- 
ambar  Styradflua,  very  similar  to  storax  and  used  for 
similar  purposes. — Yellow  balsam,  of  Jamaica,  Croton 
Jlavens,  an  aromatic  euphorbiaceous  shrub,  covered  with  a 
yellow  wool.  (For  other  kinds  of  balsam,  see  acouchi-resin, 
copaiba,  gurjun,  and  lagam.) 

balsam  (bal'sam),  v.  t.  [<  balsam , n.  Cf.  ML. 
balsamare.]  1 . To  apply  balsam  or  balm  to ; 
anoint  with  balm  or  balsam. 

The  gifts  of  our  young  and  flourishing  age  are  very 
sweet  when  they  are  balsamed  with  discretion. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Ahp.  Williams,  i.  57. 


balsamy 

2.  To  embalm.  [Rare.] 

We  had  him  balsamed  and  sent  home. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  222. 

balsam-apple  (baLsam-ap"!),  n.  An  annual 
cucurbitaceous  plant  of  tropical  regions,  Mo- 
mordica  Balsamina,  bearing  a small  warty  fruit 
of  a red  or  orange  color.  Both  the  fruit  and  the 
root  are  actively  purgative.  — Wild  balsam-apple,  of  the 
United  States,  an  annual  vine,  Micrampelis  lobata,  of  the 
same  family,  bearing  numerous  white  flowers  and  having 
a fibrous  dehiscent  fruit. 

balsamation  (bal-sa-ma'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  bal- 
samatio(n-),  < balsamare,  pp.  balsamatus,  to 
balsam,  < L.  balsamum,  balsam.]  The  act  or 
process  of  embalming  or  preserving, 
balsam-bog  (b&l'sam-bog),  ».  A curious  um- 
belliferous plant  of  the  Falkland  islands,  form- 
ing hard  hemispherical  hillocks  often  from  2 
to  4 feet  in  height.  It  yields  a gum  which  has 
been  used  in  medicine. 

balsam-herb  (bal'sam-erb),  n.  A name  given 
in  Jamaica  to  Diantliera  reptans,  an  aeantha- 
ceous  plant. 

balsamic  (b&l-  orbal-sam'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  bal- 
sam + -ic.]  I .a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  balsam : as,  balsamic  juices. — 2.  Yield- 
ing balsam : as,  balsamic  pine. — 3.  Having  the 
fragrance  of  balsam ; aromatic  ; balmy. 

The  new-leaved  butternut 
And  quivering  poplar  to  the  roving  breeze 
Gave  a balsamic  fragrance. 

Bryant,  Old  Man’s  Counsel. 
4.  Having  the  healing  or  soothing  qualities  of 
balsam ; healing ; soothing ; mild : as,  balsamic 
remedies.—  5].  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  balsam 
of  the  alchemists.  See  balsam,  5. 

II.  n.  Any  warm,  stimulating,  demulcent 
medicine,  of  a smooth  and  oily  consistence, 
balsamicalt  (bal-  or  bal-sam'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
balsamic. 

The  balsamical  humour  of  my  blood. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  i.  1. 
balsamically  (bal-  or  bal-sam'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a balsamic  manner ; as  a balsam, 
balsamiferous  (bal-  or  bal-sa-mif 'e-rus),  a. 
[<  L.  balsamum,  balsam,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.] 
Producing  balm  or  balsam : said  of  those  trees 
*and  shrubs  which  yield  balsam, 
balsamina  (bal-sa-miTia),  n.  [NL. : see  bal- 
samine.]  Same  as  balsamine. 
balsamine  (bal'sam-in),  n.  [<  F.  balsamine  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  balsamina,  < NL.  balsamina  (<  Gr. 
pahmyivy),  balsam-plant,  prop.  fem.  of  L.  balsa- 
minus,  < Gr.  * pafayaptvoc,  pertaining  to  balsam, 

< pakaagov,  balsam.]  A name  given  to  the 
garden-balsam  and  to  some  other  species  of 
the  genus  Impatiens  (which  see). 

balsamitict  (bal-sa-mit'ik),  a.  [<  ML.  *balsa- 
miticus  (cf.  ML.  b'alsamaticus),  < L.  balsamum.] 
Balsamic. 

balsamito  (bal-sa-me'to),  n.  [In  form  Sp.  or 
Pg. ; cf.  Sp.  balsamita  (=  Pg.  balsamita ),  tansy, 

< bdlsamo,  balsam : see  balm.]  A liquid  having 
a bitter  taste,  the  odor  of  the  Tonquin  bean,  and 
a light  sherry-color,  produced  by  digesting  the 
fruit  of  the  balsam  of  Peru  in  rum.  it  is  used  as 
a medicine,  and  also  as  an  application  to  sloughing  sores, 
especially  to  those  caused  by  the  chigoe. 

balsamize  (bal'sam-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bal- 
samized,  ppr.  balsamizing.  [<  balsam  + -ize.] 
To  render  balsamic. 

balsamous  (bal'sam-us),  a.  [<  balsam  + -o;«s.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  balsam ; abounding  in 
balsam ; consisting  of  balsam. 

Now  the  radical  moisture  is  not  the  tallow  or  fat  of  ani- 
mals, but  an  oily  and  balsamous  substance. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  36. 
balsam-root  (bal'sam-rot),  n.  A name  given 
in  California  to  species  of  Balsamorrhiza,  a ge- 
nus of  low,  coarse,  perennial  composite  plants, 
allied  to  the  sunflower.  They  have  deep  thick  roots 
which  contain  a terebinthinate  balsam.  These  roots  are 
eaten  by  tiie  natives  after  being  peeled  and  baked, 
balsam-tree  (bal'sam-tre),  n.  A name  given 
to  many  of  the  balsam-bearing  trees  of  the 
tropics  (see  balsam),  and  to  the  mastic-tree, 
Pistacia  Lentiscus . In  North  America  it  is  applied 
to  Populus  balsamifera,  and  on  the  western  coast  to  P. 
trichocarpa.  It  is  also  given  especially  to  the  balsam- 
hearing conifers,  Abies  balsamea  and  A.  Fraseri  in  the 
east  (the  latter  tree  being  distinguished  as  the  she-balsam), 
and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  westward  to  A.  concolor 
and  A.  lasiocarpa.  The  balsam-tree  or  balsam-fig  of  Ja- 
maica is  Clusia  rosea. 

balsam- weed  (bAF  sam-wed),  n.  A name  of  the 
common  everlastings  of  the  United  States, 
Gnaphalium  decurrens  and  G.  obtusifolium. 
They  are  also  called  sweet  balsam,  on  account 
of  their  balsamic  fragrance, 
balsamy  (bal'sam-i),  a.  [<  balsam  + -yL] 
Balsam-like;  balmy. 


baltei 

baltei,  n.  Plural  of  balteus. 
baiter1  (b&l'ter),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  baulter, 
ME.  balteren,  = Dan.  baltre,  boltre,  roll,  tum- 
ble, gambol;  prob.  imitative.]  It.  intrans. 
To  tumble  ; dance  clumsily. 

So  blythe  of  his  wodbyne  he  balteres  ther  vnde(r]. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  459. 

ii.  trans.  To  tread  down  in  a clumsy  man- 
ner. [Prov.  Eng.] 

baiter2  (bal'ter),  v.  [Also  baulter , bolter;  a 
freq.  verb,  of  obscure  origin.]  I.  intrans. 
To  become  tangled  or  matted.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

lit.  trans.  To  tangle ; clot ; mat,  as  the  hain 
balteus  (bal'tf-us),  n. ; pi.  baltei  (-1).  [L.,  a 

belt:  according  to  Varro,  a Tuscan  word,  but 
perhaps  of  Celtic  origin:  see  belt.]  1.  In  Ho- 
man antiq.,  a belt : either  a girdle,  or  a baldric 
worn  over  the  shoulder  to  support  a sword, 
shield,  or  quiver. — 2.  In  arcli.-.  (a)  A band, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  in  the  lateral  part  of 
the  volute  of  an  Ionic  pulvinated  capital,  (b) 
One  of  the  passages  dividing  the  auditorium 
of  ancient  Eomau  theaters  and  amphitheaters 
horizontally  into  upper  and  lower  zones,  and 
affording  access  to  the  different  eunei,  or  wedge- 
shaped  divisions  of  the  auditorium,  without  dis- 
turbing persons  occupying  seats.  Such  a pas- 
sage had  usually  the  form  of  a wide  step. 
Baltic  (bdl'tik),  a.  [<  NL.  Balticus,  prob.  < 
Lith.  baltas,  white,  balti,  be  white.]  Appella- 
tive of  or  pertaining  to  the  sea  which  separates 
Sweden  from  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Russia ; 
situated  on  or  bordering  the  Baltic  sea : as,  the 
Baltic  islands ; the  Baltic  coasts. 

Baltimore  bird,  oriole.  See  oriole. 
baltimorite  (bal'ti-mdr-it),  n.  [<  Baltimore,  the 
chief  city  in  Maryland,  + -itc2.]  A variety  of 
serpentine  from  Bare  Hills,  Maryland, 
balu  (ba'16),  n.  [Native  name.]  A kind  of  wild- 
cat, Felis  sumatrana,  native  in  Sumatra. 
Baluchi  (ba-lo'che),  n.  [Pers.  Baluchi,  Belu- 
chi.]  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Balu- 
chistan, a country  lying  to  the  east  of  Persia 
and  between  Afghanistan  and  the  Arabian  sea ; 
specifically,  a member  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Baluchistan,  a distinct  race  from  the  present 
dominant  tribe,  the  Brahoes. — 2.  The  language 
spoken  by  the  Baluchis  and  by  over  300,000 
British  subjects  inhabiting  Sind  and  the  Pan- 
jab. It  belongs  to  the  Iranic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family 
of  languages.  It  has  no  literature  and  written  characters 
of  its  own,  Arabic  characters  having  been  used  for  such 
works  in  Baluchi  as  have  recently  appeared. 

Also  written  Beloochee  and  Belooch. 
baluster  (bal'us-ter),  n.  [Also  balluster,  ballis- 
ter (and  corruptly  bannister,  banister,  q.  v.), 
formerly  also  ballester ; < F.  balustre,  < It.  ba- 
laustro  (=  Sp.  Pg.  balaustre ),  a baluster,  small 
pillar,  so  called  from  a fancied  resemblance  to 
the  flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate,  < balausto, 
balausta,  balaustra  = Sp.  balaustra,  balaustria 
= Pg.  balaustia  = F.  balauste,  formerly  also  ba- 
lustre, < L.  balaustium,  < Gr.  ftaXavanov,  the 
flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate -tree.  Cf.  Ba- 
laustion.]  1.  In  arch,  and  building,  a small 
upright  member  made  in  a great  variety  of 


Balusters. 

A,  from  church  of  Santa  Trinith  del  Monte,  Rome;  B,  from  pulpit- 
stairs,  Duomo  of  Siena ; C (bronze),  from  Casa  de  Pilatos,  Seville. 

forms,  but  typically  strongly  swelled  outward 
at  some  point  between  the  base  and  the  top  or 
capital,  and  commonly  vase-  or  urn-shaped, 
used  in  series  to  support  the  rail  of  a railing  or 
balustrade.  The  baluster,  as  distinguished  from  a small 
column  serving  the  same  purpose,  originated  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Renaissance.  Now  often  called  banister. 
2.  In  arch.,  the  lateral  part  of  the  volute  of  the 
Ionic  capital.  Also  bolster. 
balustered  (bal'us-terd),  a.  [<  baluster  + -ed2.] 
Furnished  with  balusters. 
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At  the  bottom  is  a parterre ; the  upper  terrace  neere 
half  a myle  in  length,  wth  double  declivities,  arched  and 
baluster' d wth  stone,  of  vast  and  royal  cost. 

Evelyn , Diary,  Feb.  27,  1644. 
baluster-shaft  (bal'us-ter-shaft),  n.  A form 
of  pillar  occurring  in  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
architecture,  and 
in  work  influenced 
by  it  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century. 

It  serves  especially  as 
a separation  of  win- 
dow-lights and  other 
openings,  and  is  named 
from  its  rude  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  a 
baluster  of  the  conven- 
tional type. 

baluster-stem 

(bal'us-ter  - stem), 
n.  The  stem  of  a 
goblet,  chalice,  or 
other  similar  vessel  when  of  the  bulging  shape 
characteristic  of  a baluster, 
balustrade  (bal-us-t,rad'),  n.  [<  F.  balustrade,  < 
It.  balaustrata  (=  Sp.  Pg.  balaustrada),  a balus- 
trade, prop.  adj.  fern.,  furnished  with  balusters, 
< balaustro,  a baluster.]  In  arch.,  strictly,  a 
barrier  or  railing  consisting  of  a horizontal 


Baluster-shafts. 

St.  Albans  Cathedral,  England. 


Balustrade. — From  the  Villa  d’Este,  Tivoli,  Italy. 

member  resting  on  a series  of  balusters ; but, 
commonly,  an  ornamental  railing  or  pierced 
parapet  of  any  kind,  whether  serving  as  a bar- 
rier or  merely  as  a decorative  feature,  and 
whether  composed  of  balusters  or  not. 
Broad-hasfed  flights  of  marble  stairs 
Ran  up  with  golden  balustrade. 

Tennyson , Arabian  Nights, 
balustraded  (bal-us-tra'ded),  a.  [<  balustrade 
+ -ed2.  ] Furnished  with  a balustrade  or  bal- 
ustrades. 

I like  the  balustraded  terraces,  the  sun-proof  laurel 
walks,  the  vases  and  statues. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  321. 
balustrading  (bal-us-tra'ding),  n.  [<  balus- 
trade + -ing1.]  A balustrade  or  balustrades; 
balustrade-work. 

The  upper  [floor]  was  terraced  and  defended  by  strong 
balustrading.  L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  92. 

balysaur,  n.  See  balisaur. 
balza,  n.  See  balsa. 

balzant,  »•  [F.,  < It.  balzano,  white-footed, 

white-spotted,  = OF.  bausan,  bausant : see  bau- 
sond,  bauson.]  A horse  having  four  white  feet, 
balzarine  (bal-za-ren'),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
A light  mixed  fabric  of  cotton  and  wool  for 
women’s  dresses,  commonly  used  for  summer 
gowns  before  the  introduction  of  barege, 
bam  (bam),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bammed,  ppr. 
bamming.  [Formerly  also  bamb ; a mere  ab- 
breviation of  bamboozle,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  To 
bamboozle;  cheat;  hoax;  wheedle.  [A  slang 
use.] 

This  is  some  conspiracy,  I suppose,  to  bam,  to  chouse 
me  out  of  my  money.  Foote. 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  hoaxing  or  imposi- 
tion. [Slang.] 

bam  (bam),  n.  [<  bam,  v.]  A cheat;  a hoax; 
an  imposition.  [Slang.] 

It  was  all  a bam,  madam,  a scene  we  thought  proper  to 
act.  A.  Murphy. 

To  relieve  the  tedium  he  kept  plying  them  with  all 
manner  of  bams.  J.  Wilson. 

bamalip  (bam'a-lip),  n.  [An  artificial  term.] 
In  logic,  a mnemonic  word  denoting  a mood  of 
the  fourth  figure,  containing  syllogisms  with 
universal  affirmative  premises  and  a particular 
affirmative  conclusion : as,  All  greyhounds  are 
dogs ; but  all  dogs  are  quadrupeds ; therefore, 
some  quadrupeds  are  greyhounds.  Six  of  the 
seven  letters  composing  the  word  are  significant.  B shows 
that  the  mood  is  to  be  reduced  to  barbara  (which  see) ; a, 
that  the  major  premise  is  a universal  affirmative  ; m,  that 
the  premises  are  to  be  transposed  in  reducing  it  to  the 
first  figure ; a,  that  the  minor  premise  is  a universal  af- 


bamboo-brier 

firmative ; i,  that  the  conclusion  is  a particular  affirmative ; 
and  p,  that  the  conclusion  of  barbara  has  in  the  reduction 
to  be  converted  per  accidens  to  give  the  conclusion  of 
bamalip.  This  mood  was  originally  called  baralipton  by 
Petrus  Hispanus.  English  logicians  more  commonly  call 
the  mood  bramantip,  in  order  to  make  the  hexameter 

Bramantip,  camenes,  dimaris,  fesapo,  fresison. 

See  mood. 

bamalipton  (bam-a-lip'ton),  n.  [An  artificial 
term.]  A mood  of  syllogism,  differing  from 
baralipton  only  in  having  the  names  of  the  ma- 
jor and  minor  premises  transposed.  The  name 
was  invented  by  Jodoc  Trutfeder  of  Eisenach,  a teacher  of 
Luther,  who  died  in  1519. 

bambara  (bam'ba-ra),  n.  [An  artificial  term.] 
A mood  of  syllogism,  differing  from  barbara 
only  in  having  the  names  of  the  major  and 
minor  premises  transposed.  The  name  was  in- 
vented by  Jodoc  Trutfeder.  See  bamalipton. 

bambino  (bam-be'no),  n. ; pi.  bambini  (-ne). 
[It.,  a child,  dim.  of  bam-bo,  childish,  simple; 
cf.  bimbo,  a child,  Sp.  bambarria,  a child,  a 
foolish  man,  Austrian  bams , child.  Prob.  of 
imitative  origin,  and  so  far  related  to  Gr.  pap- 
Paiveiv , chatter  with  the  teeth,  also  stammer; 
ftapPatd^Eiv,  fiappalvCeiv,  fiapfiaTol^eiv,  stammer. 
Cf.  babble.']  A child  or  baby ; specifically,  a 
figure  of  the  Child  Jesus.  It  is  commonly  repre- 
sented as  in  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem,  and  is  exposed 
in  many  Roman  Catholic 
churches  throughout  the 
world  from  Christmas  to 
Epiphany,  the  effect  being 
often  heightened  by  figures 
of  angels,  of  the  shepherds, 
of  the  Magi,  etc.  The  whole 
together  is  commonly  call- 
ed in  English  the  crib.  As 
a subject  of  popular  devo- 
tion, it  owes  its  origin  to 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
cen  tuiy.  The  famous  bam- 
bino in  the  church  of  Ara 
Cceli  at  Rome  is  of  olive- 
wood,  and  was  made  in  Pal- 
estine by  a Franciscan  lay 
brother  some  time  before 
the  seventeenth  century; 
it  is  in  repute  for  miracu- 
lous healing,  and  has  been 
richly  decorated  by  the 
faithful.  In  the  fine  arts 
this  subject  has  been  often 
treated,  notably  in  the 
glazed  terra-cotta  reliefs  of 
Luca  della  Robbia. 

bambocciade  (bam-boch-i-ad'),  n.  [Also  bam- 
bocciate,  and  bambocciata  (after It.);  < F.  bam- 
bocliade,  < It.  bambocciata,  grotesque  painting, 
caricature,  < bamboccio,  a little  child,  puppet, 
simpleton  (like  bambino , a dim.  of  bambo,  child- 
ish, simple : see  bambino) ; said  to  have  been  a 
nickname  given  to  Pieter  van  Laer  (17th  cen- 
tury), a painter  of  such  scenes.]  In  painting, 
a grotesque  scene  from  common  life,  as  rustic 
games,  a village  festival,  rollicking  peasants 
drinking  and  smoking,  and  kindred  subjects. 
Teniers  is  the  great  master  of  this  style,  and  in  British  art 

★Wilkie  is  probably  its  best  representative. 

bamboo  (bam-bo'),  n.  [Also  bambu,  and  for- 
merly also  bambou,  bambow,  bambo,  and  (after 
D.)  bambonse,  bambus;  = D.  bamboes  = G.  Dan. 
bambus  = Sw.  bambu  = Pol.  Bohem.  bambus  = 
Russ,  bambuku  = F.  bambou  = Sp.  bambiiz=  Pg. 
bambu  (first  recorded  as  mambu)  = It.  bambu 
(NL.  bambusa ) ; from  the  native  E.  Ind.  name, 
MalayandJav.  bambu,  Canarese  banbuorbanwu. 
The  orig.  language  is  uncertain.]  1 . (a)  The 
common  name  of  the  arborescent  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Bambos  (see  Bambusa) 
and  its  allies,  (b)  In  the  West  Indies,  a tall 
and  woody  climbing  grass,  Panicum  divarica- 
tum.  (c)  In  Queensland,  a coarse  grass,  Stipa 
micrantha. — 2.  A stick  or  cane  from  the  stem 
of  the  bamboo. — 3.  In  ceram.,  a name  given  to 
a cane-colored  pottery  made  by  Wedgwood. — 
4.  An  Eastern  measure  of  length,  equal  in 
Pondicherry  to  3f  meters. — 5.  In  Sumatra,  a 
measure  of  capacity : in  Bencoolen,  equal  to  the 
United  States  (Winchester)  gallon;  in  Achin, 
to  4 pints. — Bamboo  books,  a collection,  of  ancient 
Chinese  writings,  chiefly  historical,  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  tomb  of  a prince  of  Wei,  A.n.  279.  The 
writings  were  engraved  on  slips  of  bamboo,  as  was  cus* 
tomary  in  China  before  the  invention  of  paper. — Sacred 
bamboo,  a handsome  evergreen  berberidaceous  shrub, 
Nandina  domestica,  bearing  red  berries,  and  extensively 
cultivated  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  dec- 
oration. 

bamboo  (bam-bo'),  v.  t.  [<  bamboo,  «.]  To 
beat  with  a bamboo  ; punish  by  flogging  with 

*a  smooth  lath  of  bamboo ; bastinado. 

bamboo-brier  (bam-bo'bii"er),  n.  Theqpeen- 
brier  of  the  United  States,  Smilax  rotundifolia, 
a tall  thorny  climber. 


Bambino,  Church  of  Ara  Coeli, 
Rome. 
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bamboo-partridge  (bam-bo'par//trij),  ».  A 
member  of  the  genus  Bambusicola. 
bamboo-rat  (bam-boTat),  re.  A species  of  ro- 
dent animal  of  the  size  of  a rabbit,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Hhizomys,  found  in  Malacca, 
bamboozle  (bam-bo'zl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bam- 
boozled, ppr.  bamboozling.  [Mentioned  by  Swift 
in  1710  among  “ certain  words  invented  by  some 
pretty  fellows,  such  as  banter,  bamboozle,  country 
put,  . . . some  of  which  are  now  struggling  for 
the  vogue”  (Tatler,  No.  230);  appar.  a slang 
word,  of  no  definite  origin,  connected  with 
(prob.  abbreviated  to)  bomb,  bam,  which  ap- 
pears a little  later:  see  bam.  Cf.  Sc.  bombaze, 
bumbaze,  confuse,  stupefy,  based,  based,  basit, 
confused,  stupid.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  hoax;  de- 
ceive ; trick ; impose  upon. 

All  the  people  upon  earth,  excepting  these  two  or  three 
worthy  gentlemen,  are  imposed  upon,  cheated,  bubbled, 
abused,  bamboozled  ! . Addison,  Drummer,  i.  1. 

Americans  are  neither  to  be  dragooned  nor  bamboozled 
out  of  their  liberty.  Franklin , Life,  p.  514. 

It’s  supposed  by  this  trick 
He  bamboozled  Old  Kick. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  203. 

/ 2.  To  perplex ; mystify. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  trickery;  practise  cheating, 
bamboozler  (bam-bo'zlSr),  re.  One  who  bam- 
boozles ; a cheat ; one  who  plays  tricks  upon 
another. 

There  are  a set  of  fellows  they  call  banterers  and  bam- 
boozlers, that  play  such  tricks. 

Arbuthnot,  John  Bull  (1755),  p.  58. 

bambosh  (bam'b.osh),  n.  [<  bam  + bosh,  prob. 
with  ref.  to  bamboozle.']  Humbug.  [Slang.] 
N.  E.  D. 

bamboula  (bam-bo'la),  n.  [Creole  l1.,  < F. 
bambou,  bamboo.]  1.  A small  drum  consist- 
ing of  a section  of  bamboo  covered  at  one  end 
with  sheepskin,  formerly  in  use  among  slaves 
in  Louisiana. — 2.  A dance  performed  to  the 
accompaniment  of  such  a drum. 

Bambusa  (bam-bu'sa),  n.  [A  modified  spelling 
of  Bambos.  NL.,  through  D.  bamboes,  G-.  bambus, 
etc.,  < E.  Ind.  bambu : see  bamboo.]  A genus  of 
arborescent  grasses,  of  the  tribe  Bambusex 
(which  see),  of 
about  30  species, 
natives  of  south- 
ern and  eastern 
Asia,  one  species 
only  being  cos- 
mopolitan. This 
species,  the  com- 
mon bamboo,  Bambos 
( Bambusa ) Bambos 
( Arundo  Bambos  of 
Linnseus),  is  nowhere 
known  as  indige- 

nous, but  is  natural- 
ized in  many  places, 
and  is  cultivated 
extensively  in  the 
old  world,  the  West 
Indies,  and  South 

America.  Some  of 
the  species  are  spi- 
nose  at  the  joints, 
others  are  climbers. 
The  stems  attain  a 
height  of  20,  50,  or 
even  120  feet,  with 
a diameter,  in  the 

i.  Bamboo  ( Bambos  Bambos),  show-  lar8er  species,  of 

ins  its  mode  of  growth ; 2,  flowers,  from  4 to  o inches, 

leaves,  and  stem  on  a larger  scale.  The  uses  that  are 
, made  of  the  stems 

and  leaves  of  the  various  species  of  bamboo  in  the  East 
Indies  and  eastern  Asia  are  innumerable.  Houses  and 
their  furniture,  the  masts,  sails,  and  rigging  of  ships,  rafts, 
bridges,  fences,  carts,  palanquins,  water-pipes,  cordage, 
paper,  boxes,  baskets,  mats,  pipe-stems,  and  in  fact  nearly 
all  articles  of  ordinary  use,  are  made  entirely  or  in  part 
from  this  material.  The  seeds  and  young  shoots  are  used 
as  food. 

bambusaceous  (bam-M-sa'shius),  a.  [<  Bam- 
busa + - aceous.~\  Resembling  the  bamboo; 
belonging  to  the  gramineous  tribe  Bambusese. 
Bambuseae  (bam-bu'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Bambu- 
sa + -ese.']  A tribe  of  grasses,  of  great  economic 
importance,  including  nearly  200  species  in 
23  genera,  of  which  Bambos  (see  Bambusa ) 
may  be  considered  the  type.  They  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  though  some  are 
there  found  at  an  altitude  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  They  are  gregarious  in  habit,  and  have  woody, 
tall,  and  often  arborescent  stems,  hollow  between  the 
joints,  the  taller  species  reaching  an  extreme  height  of  120 
feet,  with  a diameter  of  6 or  8 inches.  Most  of  the  species 
flower  but  rarely,  but  the  flowering  of  any  species,  when 
it  occurs,  is  usually  general,  and  the  consequent  harvest 
of  seed  has  at  times  prevented  famine  in  India.  The 
bamboos  of  tropical  America  belong  to  several  genera 
(chiefly  Arthrostylidium,  Chusquea,  and  Guadua),  some 
species  attaining  nearly  the  size  of  those  of  the  old  world, 
the  genus  Guadua  scarcely  differing  from  Bambusa.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Indian  genera  are  berry-bearing,  the  species 
most  remarkable  in  this  respect  being  Melocanna  bambu • 


Clump  of  Giant  Bamboo  {Dendrocalamus giganteus). 

soides,  which  produces  an  edible,  fleshy,  pear-shaped  fruit 
from  3 to  5 inches  long.  The  same  species,  as  also  some 
others,  yields  the  tabasheer  (which  see),  a secretion  in  the 
joints,  mainly  silicious,  which  is  used  as  a medicine. 

Bambusicola  (bam-bu-sik ' o-la),  re.  [NL.,  < 
bambusa,  'bamboo,  + L.  colere,  inhabit.]  A ge- 
nus of  gallinaceous  birds  of  Asia,  the  bamboo- 
partridges.  B.  thoracica  is  a Chinese  species ; 
B.  sonorivox  is  found  in  Formosa, 
bambusicoline  (bam-bu-sik'o-lin),  a.  [<  NL. 
bambusicolinus,  < bambusa,  bamboo,  + L.  colere, 
inhabit:  see  -free1.]  Inhabiting  cane-brakes; 
living  in  bamboo-grass:  said  of  sundry  animals, 
as  certain  partridges,  rats,  etc. 
bamia  (ba'mi-a),  re.  A fish  of  the  family  Silu- 
ridce,  taken  in  the  Bed  Sea.  In  a dried  state 
it  is  much  used  as  food  by  sailors, 
bamlite  (bam Tit),  re.  [<  Bamle  + -ite1.]  A va- 
riety of  fibrolite  from  Bamle,  Norway. 
ban1  (ban),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  banned,  ppr.  banning. 
[<  ME.  barmen,  < AS.  bannan,  bonnan,  summon, 
in  comp,  abannan,  summon,  gebannan,  summon, 
command,  proclaim,  = OFries.  banna,  bonna, 
command,  proclaim,  = OD.  bannen,  prohibit, 
mod.  D.  banish,  exile,  exorcise,  trump,  = OHG-. 
bannan,  MHG-.  G.  bannen,  banish,  expel,  exor- 
cise, = Icel.  banna,  forbid,  curse,  refl.  swear,  = 
Sw.  banna,  reprove,  chide,  refl.  curse,  swear,  = 
Dan.  bande,  curse,  swear,  = Goth.  *bannan  (not 
recorded),  orig.  appar.  ‘ proclaim  or  announce,’ 
subsequently  ‘command  or  forbid  under  a pen- 
alty,’ prob.  akin  to  L.  fari,  say,  speak  (>  ult. 
E.fableMame,  fate,  etc.),  = Gr.  <j>avai,  speak,  say 
(>  ult.  E.  aphasia , aphemia,  euphemism,  etc.); 
cf.  Skt.  -\/  bhan,  speak.  Cf.  also  Gr.  ipaiveiv, 
make  appear,  show,  shine,  Skt.  blia,  appear, 
shine.  The  ML.  verb  bannire,  summon,  pro- 
claim, banish,  is  formally  from  the  noun:  see 
banish.  The  sense  of  ‘ curse  ’ is  appar.  due  to 
Scand.  use.]  I.  trans.  It.  To  summon ; call  out. 

He  . . . bannede  hi8  cnihtes.  Layamon , I.  324. 

Pharaon  bannede  vt  his  here.  Gen.  and  Lx.,  1.  3213. 

2.  To  anathematize;  pronounce  an  ecclesias- 
tical curse  upon ; place  under  a ban. 

It  is  hard  to  admire  the  man  [Henry  VIII.]  who  was 
burning  and  banning  Lutherans  at  home,  while  he  was 
trying  to  ally  himself  with  them  abroad. 

R.  W.  Dixon , Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  iii. 

3.  To  curse;  execrate. 

Here  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 

I ban  their  souls  to  everlasting  pains. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  2. 

He  cursed  and  banned  the  Christians.  Knolles. 

4.  To  prohibit ; interdict ; proscribe. 

The  religion  of  the  immense  majority  . . . was  banned 
and  proscribed. 

Lecky,  nationalism  (1878),  II.  41.  (iV.  E.  D.) 
Working  his  best  with  beads  and  cross  to  ban 
The  enemy  that  comes  in  like  a flood. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  46. 

11.  intrans.  To  curse ; utter  curses  or  male- 
dictions. 

And  curst,  and  hand,  and  blasphemies  forth  threw. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  12. 
ban1  (ban),  re.  [<  ME.  ban,  banns,  bane;  partly 
identical  with  iban,  < AS.  gebann,  proclamation, 
decree,  = (without  prefix)  OS.  ban  = OFries. 
ban,  bon  = OD.  ban  = OHG.  MHG.  ban,  barm, 
G.  bann,  proclamation  (of  command  or  prohibi- 
tion), = Icel.  bann  = Sw.  bann  = Dan . ban,  band, 
prohibition,  interdict,  excommunication;  and 
partly  (in  the  form  ban,  bane)  < OF.  ban  = Pr. 
ban=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  bando,  < ML.  bannum,  bannus, 
also  bandum,  proclamation,  summons,  edict, 
proscription,  banishment,  excommunication, 
etc.,  from  the  Teut.  (OHG.)  form,  which  is  from 


the  verb:  see  ban1,  v.,  and  cf.  banish.]  1.  In 
feudal  times : (a)  A public  proclamation  or 
edict;  especially,  a proclamation  summoning 
to  arms.  ( b ) The  array  or  body  so  summoned. 
See  arribre-ban,  2. 

The  ban  was  sometimes  convoked,  that  is,  the  possessors 
of  the  fiefs  were  called  upon  for  military  services  in  sub- 
sequent ages.  Hallam , Middle  Ages,  ii.  2. 

(c)  A proclamation  made  at  the  head  of  a body 
of  troops,  or  in  the  cantonments  of  an  army,  by 
beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  or  the  punishment 
of  a soldier,  to  enforce  discipline,  etc.  In  mod- 
ern  times  these  proclamations  are  published  in  the  writ- 
ten orders  of  the  day. 

2.  A proclamation  or  notice  given  in  a church 
of  an  intended  marriage : generally  used  in  the 
plural,  bans,  usually  spelled  banns  (which  see). 
— 3.  An  edict  of  interdiction;  a sentence  of 
outlawry.  Thus,  to  put  a prince  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire  was  to  divest  him  of  his  dignities,  and  to  interdict 
all  intercourse  and  all  offices  of  humanity  with  the  offend- 
er. Sometimes  whole  cities  have  been  put  under  the  ban , 
that  is,  deprived  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

4.  Interdiction;  authoritative  prohibition. — 5. 
A formal  ecclesiastical  denunciation;  curse; 
excommunication;  anathema. — 6.  A maledic- 
tion ; expression  of  execration ; curse. 

Her  fyrie  eyes  with  furious  sparkes  did  stare, 

And  with  blasphemous  bannes  high  God  in  peeces  tare. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  Ill:  vii.  30. 

7.  A pecuniary  mulct  or  penalty  laid  upon  a 
delinquent  for  offending  against  a ban . — 8.  A 
mulct  paid  to  the  bishop,  in  addition  to  other 
penalties,  for  certain  crimes  connected  with  sa- 
cred things,  chiefly  sacrilege  and  penury. 
ban2  (ban),  re.  [Croatian  ban  — Bulg.  Serv.  ban, 
Hung,  ban,  < Pers.  ban,  a lord,  master.]  A 
title  formerly  given  to  the  military  chiefs  who 

g larded  the  southern  marches  of  Hungary  (the 
anat),  but  now  only  to  the  governor  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  who  is  appointed  by  the  emperor 
of  Austria  as  king  of  Hungary,  and  is  respon- 
sible to  the  landtag  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

The  Hungarian  Bans  . . . are  Presidents  or  Governors. 

Selden,  Titles  of  Hon.,  p.  381.  N.  E.  D- 

banal1  (ban'al),  a.  [Formerly  also  bannal,  < 
F.  bannal  (Cotgrave),  now  banal  = Pr.  banal, 
< ML.  bannalis,  pertaining  to  compulsory  feu- 
dal service : applied  especially  to  mills,  wells, 
ovens,  etc.,  used  in  common  by  people  of  the 
lower  classes,  upon  the  command  of  a feudal 
superior ; hence,  common,  commonplace ; < ban- 
num, command,  proclamation:  see  ban1,  re.] 
1.  Subject  to  manorial  rights;  used  in  com- 
mon: as,  a banal  mill  or  oven.  See  banal- 
ity.— 2.  Common;  commonplace;  hackneyed; 
trite;  stale. 

Too  much  of  what  [England]  gives  us  from  her  painters 
of  modern  life  is  familiar,  tawdry,  banal. 

Fortnightly  Bev.  (N.  S.),  XXXIII.  7a 
banal2  (ban'al),  a.  [<  ban 2 + -al. ] Of  or  per- 
taining to  a ban,  or  provincial  governor:  as, 
the  royal  banal  court  at  Agram.  See  ban2. 
banality  (ba-nal'i-ti),  re.;  pi.  banalities  (-tiz). 
[<  F.  banalite,  < banal:  see  banal1.]  1.  In  old 
French  and  French-Canadian  law,  the  right  by 
which  a lord  compelled  his  vassals  to  grind  at 
his  mill,  bake  at  his  oven,  etc. : applied  also  to 
the  regions  within  which  this  right  was  exer- 
cised.— 2.  The  state  of  being  banal,  trite,  or 
stale;  commonplaceness;  triviality. — 3.  Any- 
thing common,  trite,  or  trivial ; a commonplace. 

He  has  a good  sense  that  enables  him  to  see  through 
the  banalities  of  English  political  life  and  to  shrink  from 
involving  his  own  existence  in  such  littleness. 

★ Lanier,  The  English  Kovel,  p.  253. 

banana  (ba-nan'a),  re.  [Also  formerly  banano 
(tree) ; = F.  bariane,  < Sp.  Pg.  banana,  the  fruit 
of  the  banana-tree,  Sp.  banano  (Pg.  bananeira, 
F.  bananier),  the  tree  itself ; cited  in  the  16th 

century  as  the 
native  name  in 
Guinea:  poss. 

Carib.  The  plant 
is  probably  a 
native  of  the 
East  Indies.]  A 
plant  of  the 
genus  Musa,  of 
which  several 
species  are  cul- 
tivated for  fruit 
everywhere  in 
the  tropics.  .The 
stem  - like  trunk, 
formed  of  the  com- 
pact sheathing  leaf- 
stalks, grows  to  a 
Banana  ( Musa  sapientum 1.  height  usually  of  8 
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or  10  feet,  bearing  its  oblong  fruit  in  a dense  cluster  2 or  3 
feet  long  and  sometimes  weighing  70  or  80  pounds.  The 
fruit  is  soft,  sweetish,  not  highly  flavored,  and  without 
seeds.  It  is  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked.  Several  varieties 
are  cultivated,  differing  in  size,  color,  and  flavor.  After 
fruiting  the  stem  decays,  or  is  cut  down,  and  new  shoots 
spring  from  the  root  and  produce  a new  crop  in  a few 
months.  The  fiber  of  the  stem  and  leaves  is  of  little  value. 
The  plantain,  M.  paradisiaca,  is  probably  only  a variety 
of  the  same  species.  See  Musa  and  plantain. — Banana 
essence,  an  artificial  fruit-essence  used  for  flavoring  jel- 
lies, ices,  and  confectionery.  It  is  a mixture  of  amyl 
acetate  and  butyric  ether.— Mexican  banana,  a name 
sometimes  given  to  a species  of  Yucca,  Y.  baccata , of 
northern  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  United  States,  which 
bears  a large,  juicy,  edible  fruit. 

banana-bird  (ba-nan'a-berd),  n.  A name  given 
by  early  writers  to  several  West  Indian  and 
tropical  American  species  of  tlie  large  genus 
Icterus , which  contains  the  American  orioles  or 
hangnests,  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  the 
Baltimore  bird,  Icterus  galbula.  Thus,  under  this 
name,  Edwards  describes  a species,  afterward  the  Xan- 
thomas mexicanus  of  Brisson  (1760),  and  the  Oriolus  ba- 
nanaoi  Linnaeus (1766).  The  Icterus  leucopteryxof  Jamaica 
is  also  one  of  the  species  which  have  borne  the  name. 
One  section  of  the  genus  Icterus  has  been  named  Banani- 
vorus  from  the  implied  habit  (of  banana-eating)  of  the 
birds  composing  it ; the  type  of  this  is  the  common  or- 
chard-oriole of  the  United  States,  Icterus  spuHus. 

banana-eater  (ba-nan'S-e^ter),  n.  A plantain- 
eater  ; a bird  of  the  genus  Musophaga. 
banana-quit  (ba-nan'a-kwit),  n.  A name  of  the 
black  and  yellow  honey-creeper,  Certliiola  fla- 
veola,  and  other  species  of  birds  of  the  same 
genus. 

bananist  (ba-nan'ist),  n.  [<  banana  + -ist.] 
A banana-bird:  a name  given  to  various  birds 
besides  those  of  the  genus  Icterus,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Certliiola  bananivora  of  San  Domingo, 
bananivorous  (ban-a-niv'o-rus),  a.  [<  banana 
+ L.  vorare,  eat.]  Feeding  upon  bananas, 
banat,  banate  (ban'at,  -at),  «.  [Also  bannat; 
< ban?  + -at,  -ate3.']  1 . In  Hungary,  a border 

province  ruled  by  a ban  j the  territory  or  juris- 
diction of  a ban;  specifically,  the  Temesvar 
banat  in  southeastern  Hungary,  distinctively 
called  the  Banat,  formally  reunited  to  Hungary 
★ in  1860. — 2.  The  office  of  a ban. 
banatite  (ban'a-tit),  n.  [<  Banat  4-  -ite2.]  A 
name  given  by  Von  Cotta  to  a variety  of  dio- 
rite  occurring  in  the  Banat,  Hungary, 
banausic  (ba-na'sik),  a.  [<  Gr.  [iavavrutcdc,  of 
or  for  mechanics,  < ftavavata,  the  practice  of  a 
mechanical  art.]  1 . Merely  mechanical ; char- 
acteristic of  mechanics  or  a mechanic.  [Rare.] 
By  this  tenn  [Americanisms]  he  [Du  Bois-Reyrnond] 
designates  maferialistic  and  banausic  tendencies  in  gen- 
eral. O.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  149. 

2.  Hence,  vulgar;  Philistine.  tt"] 

The  adult  who  seeks  self-knowledge  by  introversion  is 
banausic. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  X.  vii. 

banc  (bangk),  n.  [<  AF.  and  F.  banc  (ML.  ban- 
cus),  bench : see  bank1.]  In  law,  a seat  or  bench 
of  justice — A court  in  banc,  a court  in  which  the  full 
bench  of  judges  is  present : as,  before  the  court  in  banc. — 
A sitting  in  banc,  a session  of  court  held  by  allthe  judges 
or  by  a quorum  of  them. — Days  in  banc.  See  day  1. 
bancal1  (bang'kal),  n.  [F.,  prop,  adj.,  bandy- 
legged.] A saber  more  curved  than  usual,  as 
if  in  imitation  of  the  simitar ; specifically,  the 
saber  of  this  form  worn  by  officers  of  the  first 
French  republic  and  empire,  during  1792-1810. 
bancal2  (bang'kal),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  East 
★Indian  weight  varying  from  1 9 to  22  ounces  troy, 
banco  (bang'ko),  n.  [It.,  a bank,  bench,  coun- 
ter, < ML.  bancus:  see  bank1.]  In  com.,  the 
money  in  which  the  banks  of  some  countries 
keep  or  kept  their  accounts,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  current  money  of  the  place.  The  distinc- 
tion was  more  necessary  when  the  currency  consisted,  as 
it  often  did,  of  clipped,  worn,  and  foreign  coins. — Banco 
mark.  See  mark  banco,  under  mark. 
band1  (band),  n.  [<  ME.  band,  bande,  also 
bond,  bonde  (>  mod.  E.  bond,  the  same  word, 
now  partly  discriminated  in  use),  < AS.  *band 
= OS.  band  = OFries.  band  = D.  band  = OHG. 
MHG.  bant,  G.  band  = Icel.  Sw.  band  = Dan. 
baand,  a band,  a tie,  a neut.  noun  (in  D.  and  G. 
also  masc.),  developing  in  later  use  a great 
variety  of  particular  senses,  and  merged  in  ME. 
with  the  synonymous  bend,  bende,  bcende,  < AS. 
bend,  rarely  band,  in  mod.  E.  prop,  bend,  and 
with  the  slightly  different  bande,  E.  band?,  a 
strip,  hoop,  etc.,  derived  through  the  F.  from 
the  same  ult.  source,  namely,  Teut.  (AS.,  etc.) 
bindan  (pret.  band),  E.  bind:  see  bind,  bend1, 
bend2,  bend3,  and  cf.  bond1,  band2,  band3.]  1. 
Anything  which  binds  the  person  or  the  limbs, 
and  serves  to  restrain  or  to  deprive  of  liberty; 
a shackle,  manacle,  or  fetter:  usually  in  the 
plural. 
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And  Pharaoh-nechoh  put  him  in  bands  at  Riblah. 

2 Ki.  xxiii.  33. 

And  suddenly  there  was  a great  earthquake,  so  that  the 
foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken : and  immediately 
all  the  doors  were  opened,  and  every  one’s  bands  were 
loosed.  Acts  xvi.  26. 

Dol.  In  chains  of  adamant  ? 

Mam.  Yes,  the  strongest  bands. 

B.Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

2.  That  by  which  loose  things  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  kind  are  bound  together.  Specifically— (a) 
The  tie  of  straw  used  in  binding  sheaves  of  wheat  or  other 
grain.  (fr)  In  bookbinding , one  of  the  cords,  tapes,  or 
strips  of  parchment  which  hold  together  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  sewed  book.  The  thread  is  drawn  from  with- 
in each  section  around  or  over  the  bands. 

3.  That  which  connects;  a connecting  piece, 
or  means  of  connection ; that  which  connects 
or  unites  the  several  parts  of  a complex  thing. 

The  body,  by  joints  and  bands  . . . knit  together,  in- 
creaseth  with  the  increase  of  God.  Col.  ii.  19. 

He  [hope]  is  a flatterer, 

A parasite,  a keeper-back  of  death, 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2. 

Specifically — (at)  In  logic,  the  copula.  [Rare.] 

A simple  Axiome  is  that,  the  band  whereof  is  a Verbe. 

T.  Spencer  (1628),  Logick,  ps  160.  (V.  E.  D .) 
(fr)  The  metallic  sleeve  which  binds  the  barrel  and  stock 
of  a musket  together,  (c)  One  of  two  pieces  of  iron  fas- 
tened to  the  bows  of  a saddle  to  keep  them  in  place,  (d) 
A leaden  came.  See  came 2.  (ef)  A hyphen. 

4.  A binding  or  uniting  power  or  influence : as, 
a band  of  union.  [Now  usually  bond.'] 

I drew  them  with  cords  of  a man,  with  bands  of  love. 

Hos.  xi.  4. 

Land  of  my  sires ! what  mortal  hand 
Can  e’er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ? 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  2. 

5.  An  obligation  imposing  reciprocal,  legal,  or 
moral  duties:  as,  the  nuptial  bands . [Now 
usually  bond.] 

Here’s  eight  that  must  take  hands, 

To  join  in  Hymen’s  bands. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 
6f.  A binding  promise  or  agreement;  a bond 
or  security  given. 

Adr.  Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a band? 

Dro.  S.  Hot  on  a band,  but  on  a stronger  thing. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  2. 

You  know  my  debts  are  many  more  than  means, 

My  bands  not  taken  in,  my  friends  at  home 
Drawn  dry  with  these  expenses. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  i.  1. 
7f.  A surety ; a bondsman. 

Since  faith  could  get  no  credit  at  his  hand, 

I sent  him  word  to  come  and  sue  my  band. 

Churchyard,  Challenge  (ed.  1778),  p.  152. 
8f.  A covenant  or  league.  [Scotch.]  - False 
bands,  in  bookbinding,  strips  of  leather  or  strands  of 
twisted  cord,  pasted  across  the  inner  side  of  the  backs  of 
books,  and  afterward  molded  in  high  relief  to  give  the 
appearance  of  bands  of  unusual  thickness  or  strength. — 
Raised  bands,  in  bookbinding,  strips  of  leather  or  braided 
cord  of  unusual  thickness,  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the 
sewed  sheets  of  a book-back,  making  a noticeable  projec- 
tion on  the  back,  and  intended  to  give  increased  strength 
★to  sewing. 

band2  (band),  n.  [<  ME.  bande,  < OF.  bande; 
earlier  bende,  mod.  F.  bande  = Pr.  benda  = Sp. 
banda,  venda  = Pg.  banda  = It.  banda  and 
benda,  dial,  binda,  a band,  strip,  side,  etc., 
in  various  particular  senses,  < OHG.  binda, 
binta,  MHG.  G.  binde,  f.,  a band,  fillet,  tie, 
cravat  (cf.  D.  bind,  neut.,  a crossbeam,  joint, 
= Dan.  bind,  neut.,  a band,  tie,  etc.),  < OHG. 
bintan,  MHG.  G.  binden,  etc.,  = AS.  bindan,  E. 
bind.  The  word  is  thus  nit.  cognate  with 
band 1 and  with  bend1,  with  which  it  has  been 
mixed,  but  it  differs  in  its  orig.  formation : see 
band1,  bend1,  and  the  doublet  bend2.]  1.  A 
flat  strip  of  any  material,  but  especially  of  a 
flexible  material,  used  to  bind  round  anything ; 
a fillet:  as,  a rubber  band;  a band  around  the 
head ; a hat -band. 

A single  band  of  gold  about  her  hair. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 
2.  Anything  resembling  a band  in  form  or  func- 
tion. (a)  A bandage ; specifically,  a swaddling-band. 
Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown’d  king 
Of  France  and  England.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

(b)  A border  or  strip  on  an  article  of  dress  serving  to 
strengthen  it  or  to  confine  it,  as  at  the  waist,  neck,  or 
wrist : as,  a waistfrand ; a wristfrand ; a neck -band,  (c) 
Naut.  : (1)  A strip  of  canvas  sewed  across  a sail  to 
strengthen  it.  (2)  An  iron  hoop  round  a spar.  ( d ) In 
mach.,  a belt,  cord,  or  chain  for  transmitting  power.  Such 
bands  generally  pass  over  two  pulleys,  wheels,  or  drums, 
communicating  motion  from  one  to  the  other,  (e)  In 
arch. : (1)  Any  flat  member  or  molding,  broad  but  of  small 
projection:  also  called  fascia,  face,  or  plinth.  (2)  A tab- 
let or  string-course  carried  around  a tower  or  other  part 
of  a building.  (/)  In  decorative  art,  a horizontal  strip  of 
decoration  separated  from  the  general  wall-surface  by 
parallel  lines.  (<7)  A more  or  less  broad  space  crossing  a 
surface,  and  distinguished  from  it  by  difference  of  color 
or  aspect : as,  absorption-frauds  in  the  spectrum.  ( h ) In 
zool.,  a transverse  stripe  of  any  color.  Also  called  fascia. 
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3.  The  form  of  collar  commonly  worn  by  men 
and  women  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  west- 
ern Europe.  It  was  originally  starched,  and  fixed  in  a 
half-erect  position,  nearly  like  the  ruff,  which  it  super- 
seded, and  was  often  of  lace  and  of  immense  size.  After- 
ward it  was  turned  down  over  the  shoulders,  and  called  a 
falling-band. 

This  band 

Shews  not  my  neck  enough. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  2. 

Kissing  your  finger  that  hath  the  ruby,  or  playing  with 
some  string  of  your  band.  B.  J onson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

The  next  that  mounted  the  Stage  was  an  Under-Citizen 
of  the  Bath,  a Person  remarkable  among  the  inferior  Peo- 
ple of  that  Place  for  his  great  Wisdom  and  his  Broad 
Band.  Steele,  in  Dobson,  p.  452. 

4.  The  linen  ornament  worn  about  tbe  neck, 
with  the  ends  hanging  down  in  front,  by  certain 
Protestant  clergymen.  It  was  prescribed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  a part  of  the  every-day  dress  of  Anglican 
ecclesiastics.  [Now  only  in  the  plural.] 

5.  In  mining , a layer  of  rock  inter  stratified  with 
the  coal;  sometimes,  as  in  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, the  coal  itself.— Band  of  rock,  a phrase  some- 
times used  for  bed  of  rock.  See  blackband. — Castroparie- 
tal  band,  hypopharyngeal  band,  ilioparietal  band, 

★ iliotibial  band,  etc.  See  the  adjectives. 
band3  (band),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bendy  < 
late  ME.  bande , also  bende , < OF.  and  F.  bande 
= Pr.  Sp.  It.  banda  (ML.  bandumy  bandus ; so 
G.  bande , D.  bande , now  bende , Dan.  bande , Sw. 
bandy  after  Rom.),  a band  or  company,  < OHG. 
bant,  OS.  OFries.,  etc.,  band,  a band  or  tie, 
the  sense  of  ‘ company 1 being  developed  first 
in  Rom. : see  band*,  band2,  and  cf.  the  doublet 
bend%.]  1.  A company  of  persons,  especially 
a body  of  armed  men ; a company  of  soldiers, 
or  of  persons  united  for  any  purpose. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3. 

My  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

Originally  there  were  usually  in  each  considerable  society 
[of  Methodists]  four  bands , the  members  of  which  were 
collected  from  the  various  society  classes  — one  band 
composed  of  married  and  another  of  unmarried  men,  one 
of  married  and  another  of  unmarried  women.  All  the 
members  of  society,  however,  were  not  of  necessity  mem- 
bers of  bands.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  188. 

Did  not  Senor  Felipe  tell  you  that  he  had  positively  en- 
gaged the  same  band  of  shearers  we  had  last  autumn, 
Alessandro’s  band  from  Temecula  ? 

Mrs.  II.  Jackson,  Ramona,  i. 

2.  In  music,  a company  of  musicians  playing 
various  instruments  in  combination,  in  the 
manner  of  an  orchestra:  most  frequently  ap- 
plied to  a company  of  musicians  playing  such 
instruments  as  may  be  used  in  marching. — 3. 
A collection  of  animals  of  any  kind,  as  a drove 
of  cattle  or  horses,  or  a flock  of  sheep.  [West- 
ern U.  S.] 

In  California  every  collection  of  animals  of  any  sort  is 
called  a band.  A herd  of  cattle,  a flock  of  sheep,  a party 
of  Indians  — anything  and  everything  that  walks  — when 
seen  in  numbers  is  known  as  a band,  and  it  is  regarded  as 
a sure  sign  of  being  a “ tenderfoot  ” to  use  any  other  term. 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post  (letter),  Dec.,  1886. 

Knights  of  the  band.  See  knight.—  Military  band, 

a body  of  musicians  enlisted  and  attached  to  a regiment 
or  military  post. 

band3  (band),  v.  [<  band3,  ».]  I.  trims.  To 
unite  in  a troop,  company,  or  confederacy: 
generally  reflexive. 

They  band  themselves  with  the  prevalent  things  of  this 
world  to  overrun  the  weak  things  which  Christ  hath  made 
choice  to  work  by.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

Among  the  sons  of  morn,  what  multitudes 
Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  717. 

Band  them  into  pueblos  ; make  them  work ; and,  above 
all,  keep  peace  with  the  whites. 

Mrs.  II.  Jackson,  Ramona,  v. 

ii.  intrans . To  unite;  associate;  confederate 
for  some  common  purpose. 

With  them  great  Ashur  also  bands, 

And  doth  confirm  the  knot. 

Milton,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  29. 

The  great  lords 
Banded,  and  so  brake  out  in  open  war. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
The  weak  will  band  against  her  when  she  becomes  too 
strong.  jR.  H.  Stoddard,  Guests  of  State. 

band4  (band),  n.  [Local  E.,  perhaps  a particu- 
lar use  of  band2,  a strip,  or  possibly  of  early 
mod.  E.  bande,  < ME.  bande,  var.  of  bonde,  a 
bound,  limit:  see  bound.]  A ridge  of  a bill: 
commonly  applied  in  the  English  lake  district 
to  a long  ridge-like  hill  of  minor  height,  or  to 
a long  narrow  sloping  offshoot  from  a higher 
hill  or  mountain.  N.  E.  D. 
band5t.  An  obsolete  or  Scotch  preterit  of  bind. 
band6t  (band),  v.  t.  [Same  as  ban1,  after  ML. 
and  It.  bandire,  a form  of  ML.  bannire,  banish, 
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bandoleer 


ban : see  ban1,  banish.  Otherwise  taken,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  as  band2,  for  bandy1.']  To 
interdict;  banish. 

Svveete  love  such  lewdnes  bands  from  hisfairecompanee. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  41. 

band7t,  v.  Same  as  bandy1. 
band8  (band),  n.  [Native  name.]  A weight 
equal  to  about  2 ounces  troy,  in  use  in  western 
★Africa  for  weighing  gold-dust.  Simmonds. 
bandage  (ban'daj),  n.  [<  F.  bandage,  < bande, 
a band,  strip:  see  band 2 and  -age.]  1.  A 
strip,  band,  or  swathe  of  cotton  cloth,  or  other 
soft  woven  material,  used  in  dressing  and  bind- 
ing up  wounds,  stopping  hemorrhages,  joining 
fractured  and  dislocated  bones,  etc.— 2.  A 
band  or  ligature  in  general ; that  which  is  bound 
over  something  else. 

Zeal  too  had  a place  among  the  rest,  with  a bandage 
over  her  eyes.  Addism. 

3.  In  arch.,  an  iron  ring  or  a chain  bound 
around  the  springing  of  a dome,  the  circum- 
ference of  a tower,  or  some  similar  part  of  a 
building,  to  tie  it  together, 
bandage  (ban'daj),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ban- 
daged, ppr.  bandaging.  [<  bandage,  ».]  To 
bind  up  or  dress,  as  a wound,  a fractured  limb, 
etc.,  with  a roller  or  bandage;  cover  with  a 
bandage  for  the  purpose  of  binding  or  con- 
cealing: as,  to  bandage  the  eyes, 
bandager  (ban'diij-er),  n.  One  who  bandages 
or  binds  up  wounds,  ete. 

bandagist  (ban'daj-ist),  n.  [<  F.  bandagistc,  < 
bandage:  see  bandage  and  -ist.]  A maker  of 
bandages,  especially  for  hernia, 
bandal,  n.  See  handle 2. 

bandala  (ban-da'la),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
strong  outer  fiber  of  the  abaca  or  Musa  textilis 
of  Manila,  made  into  cordage,  especially  into 
the  well-known  Manila  white  rope, 
bandalore,  bandelore  (ban'da-lor,  -de-lor),  n. 
[Origin  obscure.  Cf.  bandore1.]  1.  A kind  of 
toy  very  much  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  See  quiz. — 2.  Same  as  ban- 
dore1. 

bandana,  bandanna  (ban-dan'a),  n.  [First  in 
form  bandanno,  later  bandanna,  prob.  through 
Pg.,  < Hind,  bdndhnu,  “a  mode  of  dyeing  in 
which  the  cloth  is  tied  in  different  places  to 
prevent  the  parts  from  receiving  the  dye” 
(Shakspear,  Hind.  Diet.),  < bandit,  or  preferably 
bandit,  a cord,  ligature,  tie,  band,  ult.  = E. 
band1.]  1.  A large  handkerchief,  dyed  blue, 
yellow,  or  red,  with  small  spots  left  white, 
where  the  stuff  has  been  pressed  to  prevent 
it  from  receiving  the  dye. — 2.  A style  of 
calico-printing  in  imitation  of  bandana"hand- 
kerchiefs,  white  spots  being  produced  on  a 
red  or  dark-colored  ground  by  discharging  the 
color. 

band-axis  (band  'ak//  sis),  n.  Same  as  axis- 
cylinder. 

band-bird  (band'berd),  n.  A name  of  the 
African  collared  finch,  Amadina  fasciata. 
bandbox  (band'boks),  n.  A light  box  made 
of  pasteboard  or  thin  flexible  pieces  of  wood 
and  paper,  for  holding  caps,  bonnets,  or  other 
light  articles  of  attire : so  called  because  origi- 
nally made  to  contain  the  starched  bands  com- 
monly worn  in  the  seventeenth  century.  See 
band*,  3. 

She  deposited  by  her  side  a capacious  bandbox,  in  which, 
as  is  the  custom  among  travelers  of  her  sex,  she  carried  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  property.  Hawthorne. 

bandboxical  (band'bok’i'si-kal),  a.  [<  bandbox 
+ -ical.]  Of  the  size  or  appearance  of  a band- 
box:  as,  bandboxical  rooms.  [Colloq.] 
band-brake  (band'brak),  n.  A form  of  brake 
used  to  prevent  or  to  control  the  revolution  of 
a shaft.  It  consists  of  a pulley  secured  upon  the  shaft, 
the  circumference  of  which  is  embraced  by  a strap  or 
band,  usually  of  metal,  which  is  capable  of  being  adjusted 
to  any  desired  degree  of  tightness. 

band-coupling  (band'kup,/ling),  n.  Any  device 
for  uniting  together  the  ends  of  a band, 
band-driver  (band'drUver),  n.  A tool  used  for 
correcting  irregularities  in  the  bands  of  ma- 
chinery. E.  H.  Eniglit. 

bande  (bon-da'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  bander,  band: 
see  band 2,  v.]  In  her.,  bendy  dexter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bendy  sinister.  See  barrd. 
bandeau  (ban-do'),  n. ; pi.  bandeaux  (-doz'). 
[F.,  < OF.  bandel,  m.,  dim.  of  bande,  band:  see 
band2,  and  cf.  bandore2.]  1.  A fillet  worn 
round  the  head;  a head-band;  especially,  a 
ribbon  worn  by  girls  and  women  above  the 
forehead. — 2.  A horizontal  band  or  ring  form- 
ing a part  of  the  headpiece  of  armor. 


Around  the  edge  of  this  cap  was  a stiff  bandeau  of 
leather.  Scott,  Ivanhoe. 

banded1  (ban'ded),  p.  a.  [<  band1  + -ed2.] 
Bound  or  fastened  with  a band. 
banded2  (ban'ded),  p.  a.  [<  band 2 + -ed2.] 
Having  bands ; crossed  or  encircled  by  a band 
or  bands;  specifically,  in  her.,  encircled  with  a 
band,  often  of  a different  color  from  the  sheaf 
or  bundle  which  it  surrounds : as,  a bundle  of 
lances  proper,  banded  gules,  or  the  like.— Banded 
column.  See  column.—  Banded  mail,  a kind  of  mail- 
armor  shown  in  works  of  art  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
which  the  rings  are  arranged  in  hands  running  around  the 
arms,  body,  etc.  Between  the  rows  of  rings  there  are 
ridges  like  slender  bars,  having  apparently  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  rings.  This  mail  is  found  represented  not  only 
in  the  miniatures  of  manuscripts,  but  also  in  life-size 
effigies  in  stone ; but  it  is  not  definitely  known  how  it 
was  made. — Banded 
structure,  (a)  In 
geol. , the  structure 
of  a rock  which  is 
more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly divided  into 
layers  of  different 
color,  texture,  or 
composition.  The 
term  implies,  ordi- 
narily, something 
different  from  true 
stratification,  and  is 
applicable  chiefly  to 
volcanic  masses.  ( b ) 

In  mineral.,  the  Banded  Structure (£). — Onyx, 

structure  of  a min- 
eral made  up  of  a series  of  layers,  usually  parallel  and  dif- 
fering in  color  or  texture,  as  onyx. 
banded3  (ban'ded),  p.  a.  United  as  in  a band. 
Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes — 

The  star  of  Brandenburg  arose. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii.,  Int. 

bandelt,  handle1!,  n.  [<  OF.  bandel,  m.,  ban- 
dele,  bandetle,  f.,  dim.  of  bande,  a strip:  see 
band2.  Cf.  bandeau.]  A swaddling-band, 
bandelet,  n.  Same  as  bandlct. 
bandeliert,  n.  See  bandoleer. 
bandelore,  n.  See  bandalore. 
bandert  (ban'der),  n.  One  who  bands  or  as- 
sociates with  others;  a member  of  a band  or 
confederacy. 

Yorke  and  his  banders  proudly  pressed  in 
To  challenge  the  crown  by  title  of  right. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  352. 

You  are  to  watch  every  attempt  which  is  made  ...  to 
open  any  communication  with  any  of  the  lords  who  may 
have  become  banders  in  the  west.  Scott,  Abbot,  I.  xx. 

banderet  (ban'de-ret),  n.  [Swiss  F.,  = F.  ban- 
neret, E.  banneret 2,  q.  v.]  A Swiss  army  com- 
mander. 

banderilla  (ban-de-rel'yii,),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of 
bandera,  banner:  see  banner.]  A small  dart- 
like javelin  ornamented  with  a banderole,  used 
in  bull-fights  to  goad  and  infuriate  the  bull, 
banderillero  (ban-de-rel-ya'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  < ban- 
derilla: see  banderilla.]  A bull-fighter  who 
uses  banderillas. 

banderole,  banderol  (ban'de-rol,  -rol),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  bandrol,  bandroll,  etc., 
bannerol,  banerol,  etc.,  < F.  banderole  (OF. 
banerolle),  < It.  banderuola,  banderola  (=  Sp. 
banderola),  a little  banner,  dim.  of  bandiera 
(=  Sp.  bandera  = F.  banniere),  a banner:  see 
banner.]  1.  A small  flag  or  streamer.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  A small  ornamental  streamer  carried  on  the 
shaft  of  a lance,  near  the  head. 


Then  take  my  banderol  of  red ; 

Mine,  and  none  hut  mine,  shall  honour  thee, 

And  safe  conduct  thee.  Greene,  Orlando  arioso. 
From  the  extremity  . . . fluttered  a small  banderole  or 
streamer  hearing  a cross.  Scott. 


(b)  In  her.,  a streamer  affixed  immediately  beneath  the 
crook  on  the  top  of  the  staff  of  a bishop,  and  folding  over 
the  staff,  (c)  A long  narrow  streamer  with  cleft 
ends,  carried  at  the  masthead  of  ships,  as  in 
battle,  etc. 

2.  A band  of  various  form  adapted  to 
receive  an  inscription,  used  in  deco- 
rative sculpture  and  other  decorative 
art,  especially  of  the  Renaissance  pe- 

Heraldic 

Banderole.  II™ 

Also  written  oannerol. 

band-fish  (band'fish),  n.  An  English  name  of 

(a)  the  Cepola  rubescens,  a species  of  the  family 
Cepolidce,  more  specifically  called  red  band-fisli; 

(b)  the  oar-fish,  Begalecus  glesne.  Also  called 
snake-fish. 

bandful  (band'ful;  by  miners,  bon'tl),  n.  [< 
band 2 + -fui-.]  In  coal-mining,  a load  of  men 
carried  up  or  down  in  the  mine  by  sitting  on 
chain-loops  attached  to  the  hoisting-rope,  as 
was  customary  before  the  introduction  of  the 
cage  and  man-engine.  [8.  Staffordshire,  Eng.] 
bandicoot  (ban'di-kot),  n.  [G.  bandikut,  NL. 
bandicota,  from  E. ; a corruption  of  the  Telugu 
name  pandi-koWcu,  lit.  pig-rat.]  1.  The  Anglo- 


Indian  name  of  the  Mus  giganteus  of  Hard- 
wicke,  a large  Indian  rat,  upward  of  2 feet 
long  including  the  tail,  and  weighing  2 or  3 
pounds.  It  is  veiy  abundant  in  some  regions,  a great 
pest  in  the  rice-fields  and  gardens,  and  is  said  to  be  good 
eating. 

2.  The  Anglo- Australian  name  of  any  marsu- 
pial animal  of  the  family  Peramelidce.  Also 
called  bandicoot  rat. 

bandie  (ban'di),  n.  [Local  Sc.]  The  stickle- 
back: a name  current  around  Moray  Frith, 
Scotland. 

bandilcai  (ban'di-ka),  n.  One  of  the  names  of 
the  Abelmoschus  esculentus.  See  Abelmoschus. 
bandileer  (ban-di-ler'),  n.  Same  as  bandoleer. 
banding-machine  (ban'ding-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
blocking-machine  for  forming  the  band  of  a 
hat. 

banding-plane  (ban'ding-plan),  n.  A plane 
used  for  cutting  out  grooves  and  inlaying 
strings  and  bands  m straight  and  circular  work. 
It  bears  a general  resemblance  to  the  plane 
called  a plow. 

banding-ring  (ban'ding-ring),  n.  In  liat-malt- 
ing,  a ring  which  passes  over  the  body  of  a hat, 
keeping  it  pressed  to  the  hat-block.  Its  lower 
edge  is  at  the  band,  or  angle  formed  by  the  body 
and  the  brim. 

bandit  (ban'dit),  n. ; pi.  bandits,  banditti  (ban'- 
dits,  ban-dit'i).  [Early  mod.  E.  bandetto,  later 
banditto,  bandito,  bandite,  etc.,  pi.  bandetti,  ban- 
ditti, banditi,  banditty,  and  with  added  E.  pi.  ban- 
ditties,  etc. ; < It.  bandito  (pi.  banditi),  a bandit, 
pp.  of  bandire,  < ML.  bandire,  bannire,  banish, 
outlaw:  see  ban1,  banish.]  If.  An  outlaw;  one 
who  is  proscribed.  Hence — 2.  A lawless  or 
desperate  fellow;  a brigand;  a robber;  espe- 
cially, one  of  an  organized  band  of  lawless  ma- 
rauders. 

The  Ripon  men  brought  clown  the  half-outlawed  bandits 
from  the  Archbishop’s  liberty  of  Tynedale. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 695. 
= syn.  2.  Brigand,  etc.  See  robber. 
banditt  (ban'dit),  v.  t.  To  outlaw;  proscribe; 
banish. 

banditti,  n.  1.  Plural  of  bandit,  banditto. — 2f. 
[Used  as  a singular.]  A band  or  company  of 
bandits.  Sometimes  written  banditty. 
bandittot  (ban-dit'o),  n. ; pi.  banditti  (-i).  [It. 
bandito:  see  bandit.]  A bandit. 

A Roman  sworder  and  banditto  [originally  printed  bandetto ] 
slave 

Murther’d  sweet  Tully.  Shah.,  2flen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

That  ruthless  hearse  of  her  dear  spouse, 

Slain  by  bandittoes.  Chapman,  Widow’s  Tears,  iv.  2. 

band-lacing  (band ' la " sing),  n.  Strips  of 
leather  used  in  fastening  together  the  ends  of 
a band  or  belt  used  in  driving  machinery. 
handle1!,  n.  See  bandel. 
handle2  (ban'di),  n.  [Also  sometimes  bandal, 

< Ir.  and  Gael,  bannlamh,  a cubit,  < harm,  a 
measure,  + lamh,  hand,  arm.]  A lineal  mea- 
sure or  cloth-measure  somewhat  more  than 
half  a yard  in  length,  used  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  Ireland. 

bandle-linen (ban'dl-lin//en),  n.  Acoarsehome- 
made  Irish  linen  of  narrow  width, 
bandlet  (band'let),  n.  [<  F.  bandelette,  dim.  of 
OF.  bandel,  a band.  Cf.  bandeau.]  1.  In  arch., 
any  little  band  or  flat  molding,  as  that  which 
crowns  the  Doric  architrave:  a fillet  or  listel. 
— 2.  A small  band  for  encircling  anything:  as, 
an  india-rubber  bandlet. 

Also  bandelet. 

band-master  (band'mas'/ter),  n.  The  leader  or 
director  of  a band  of  music, 
band-mounting  (band'moun,''ting),  n.  In  har- 
ness-making, a style  of  harness-mounting  in 
which  the  rings  are  broad  and  flat  with  square 
edges. 

band-nippers  (band'nip//erz),  n.  sing,  and  pi. 
An  instrument  used  in  bookbinding  to  draw  the 
leather  on  the  back  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
bands. 

bandog  (ban'dog),  n.  [ME.  band  dogge,  etc.; 

< band,1  + dog.]  A large,  fierce  kind  of  dog, 
in  England  generally  a mastiff,  usually  kept 
chained. 

They  pray  us  that  it  would  please  us  to  let  them  still 
hale  us,  and  worry  us  with  their  band-dogs,  and  Pursui- 
vants. Milton,  Ref.  in  Eng.,  ii. 

The  keeper  entered  leading  his  bandog,  a large  blood- 
hound, tied  in  a leam  or  band,  from  which  he  takes  his 
name.  Scott. 

bandoleer  (ban-do-ler'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  bandoleer,  bandeleer,  bandileer,  -ier,  etc.,  < 
F.  bandouillere,  now  bandouliere,  < It.  bandoliera 
(=  Sp.  bandolero),  a shoulder-belt,  < *bandola 


bandoleer 

<ef.  bandolo,  head  of  a skein),  dim.  of  banda 
(=  Sp.  banda  = F.  bande),  a hand,  sash:  see 
band 2.]  If.  A broad  belt  or 
baldric  worn  over  the  shoulder 
and  across  the  breast,  and 
used  for  suspending  a wallet 
by  the  side. 

I threw  mine  arms,  like  a scarf  or 
bandileer , cross  the  lieutenant’s  mel- 
ancholy bosom. 

Middleton , The  Black  Book. 
The  Baillie  now  came  bustling  in, 
dressed  in  his  blue  coat  and  banda- 
liers,  and  attended  by  two  or  three 
halberdiers.  Scott,  Monastery,  I.  x. 
Specifically— 2.  Such  a belt 
worn  by  soldiers ; a shoulder- 
belt  from  which  cartridges 
are  suspended. 

The  dagger  is  stuck  in  the  sash,  and 
a bandoleer  slung  over  the  shoulders 
carries  their  cartridge-case,  powder- 
flask,  flint  and  steel,  priming-horn, 
Damiuiccr.  and  other  necessaries. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  151. 
Hence  — 3.  A nearly  cylindrical  case  of  copper 
or  other  material  formerly  used  to  contain  a 
charge  of  powder,  a number  of  these  were  slung  to 
a baldric  or  shoulder-belt,  and  formed  the  common  means 
of  charging  the  harquebuse,  or  in  modern  times  the 
musket. 

And,  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire, 

He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  21. 

Also  spelled  bandolier , bandolier , bandelier. 
bandoleer-fruit  (ban-do-ler'frot),  n.  The 
fruit  of  Zanonia  Indica,  an  Indian  cucurbita- 
ceous  vine  bearing  capsules  with  winged 
★seeds. 

bandoline  (ban'do-lin),  n.  [Origin  obscure; 
appar.  a trade-name,  perhaps  based  on  band2.] 
A gummy  perfumed,  substance,  originally  ob- 
tained mainly  from  quince-seeds,  used  to  im- 
part glossiness  to  the  hair,  or  to  fix  it  in  any 
particular  form. 

bandoline  (ban'do-lin),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bando- 
lined,  ppr.  bandolining.  [<  bandoline,  ».]  I. 
trans.  To  apply  bandoline  to,  as  the  hair;  ren- 
der stiff,  as  the  mustache,  by  applying  bando- 
line. 

II.  intrans.  To  apply  bandoline  to  the  hair. 
Dickens. 

bandonf,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < ME.  bandon, 
bandoun,  bandun,  etc.,  < OF.  bandon,  < ML. 
*bando(n-)  for  bandum,  bannum,  proclamation, 
command,  edict,  ban:  see  ban 1,  n. , and  cf.  aban- 
don.]  Jurisdiction;  power  of  disposal;  dis- 
cretion. 

bandont,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < late  ME.  ban- 
done,  by  apheresis  for  abandon,  q.  v.]  To 
abandon. 

bandore1  (ban-dor' ),  n.  [Also  formerly  bandora, 
bandurion,  after  Sp.  or  Pg. : Sp.  bandurria  and 
bandola,  formerly  pandurria,  = Pg.  bandurra  = 
It.  mandora  ( > F.  mandore)  and  mandola  (dim. 
mandolino,  > E.  mandoline),  and  pandora,  pan- 
dura  ; variously  corrupted  (as  also  E.  banjo,  q. 
v.),  < LL .panaura,  pandurium,  < Gtr.  iravoovpa, 
also  <pavSovpa,  a musical  instrument  with  three 
strings.]  An  old  variety  of  the  zither.  Also 
called  bandalore. 

Sound  lute,  bandora,  gittern, 

Viol,  virginals,  and  cittern. 

Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  v.  2. 

bandore2t,  n.  [For  *bando,  i.  e.,  bandeau,  < F. 
bandeau,  a hand,  in  the  particular  sense  of  a 
widow’s  head-dress:  see  bandeau.]  A widow’s 
veil  for  covering  the  head  and  face.  Prior. 
band-pulley  (band'piiFi),  n. 

A flat  or  slightly  crown-faced 
pulley.  Also  called  hand- 
wheel. 

band-robin  (band'rob//in),  n. 

In  hat-making,  a piece  of  cloth 
saturated  with  cement,  hound 
and  ironed  around  the  body 
of  a hat  to  hold  the  brim  firm- 
ly in  its  place. 

bandrolf,  n.  An  obsolete  form 
*of  banderole. 
band-saw  (band'sa),  n.  An  endless  narrow 
band  or  ribbon  of  steel  with  a serrated  edge, 
passing  over  two  large  wheels,  which  give  a 
continuous  uniform  motion  instead  of  the  re- 
ciprocating action  of  the  jig-saw.  It  was  in- 
vented by  William  Newberry  of  London.  Also 
called  belt-saw  and  endless  saw. 
band-setter  (band' set*  6r),  n.  A tool  used  for 
shaving  off  the  surface  of  a hand-wheel  so  that 
the  hand-saw  can  he  forced  on.  it  has  a broad 
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Two-part  Band- 
pulley. 


cutting  edge  like  a plane-iron,  which  is  held  against  the 
wheel  while  the  latter  is  revolving,  thus  scraping  off  its 
surface.  A narrow  upright  cutter  at  the  same  time  forms 
a slight  shoulder. 

bandsman1  (bandz'man),  n. ; pi.  bandsmen 
(-men).  [<  bantfs,  poss.’  of  band2,  + man.]  In 
mining,  a miner  who  works  in  connection  with 
the  hand  or  flat  rope  by  which  the  coal  or  other 
mineral  is  hoisted. 

bandsman2  (bandz'man),  n. ; pi.  bandsmen 
(-men).  [<  band’s,  poss.  of  band 3,  + man.]  A 

musician  who  plays  in  a hand. 

band-spectrum  (band'spek//trum),  n.  A spec- 
trum consisting  of  a number  of  bands,  bright 
or  dark.  See  spectrum. 

bandster  (band'ster),  n.  [<  band 1,  v.,  + -ster.] 
In  England,  one  who  hinds  sheaves  after  reap- 
ers. N.  K.  D. 

band-string  (band'string),  n.  One  of  the  laees 
used,  in  securing  the  bands  formerly  worn 
round  the  neck.  They  were  usually  tied  in  a large 
bow  in  front,  and  often  had  rich  tassels  and  even  jewels 
at  the  ends. 

If  he  should  go  into  Fleet  street,  and  sit  upon  a Stall, 
andtwirla  Bandstring,  . . . then  all  the  Boys  in  the  Street 
would  laugh  at  him.  Sclden,  Table-Talk,  p.  86. 

I went  away,  and  with  Mr.  Creed  to  the  Exchange,  and 
bought  some  things,  as  gloves,  and  bandstrinys,  &c. 

^ Peyys,  Diary,  I.  173. 

band-wheel  (band'hwel),  n.  1.  In  mach.,  same 
as  band-pulley. — 2.  A small  wheel  with  a 
grooved  face  or  rim,  driven  by  a round  belt  or 
cord ; also,  a wheel  round  which  a hand-saw 
turns. 

band-work  (band'werk),  n.  Cooperation ; work 
in  hands  or  companies. 

The  practice  of  band-work,  or  comradeship,  the  organic 
action  of  society,  has  so  moulded  the  nature  of  man  as  to 
create  in  it  two  specially  human  faculties — the  conscience 
and  the  intellect.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  283. 

bandy1  (ban'di),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bandied, 
ppr.  bandying.  [First  in  Elizabethan  E.,  also 
written  handle,  and  less  commonly  hut  more 
reg.  band  (the  term,  -ie,  -y  being  irreg.,  and  due 
perhaps  to  the  Sp.  Pg.  bande-ar),  < F.  bander, 
bandy  at  tennis,  refl.  hand  together,  join  in  a 
league  (=  Sp.  Pg.  bandear,  refl.  hand  together, 
form  a party  or  side,  = It.  bandare,  “to  side  or 
handy” — Florio),  appar.  the  same  as  bander, 
tie  with  a hand,  < bande  (=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  banda),  a 
hand,  side,  party,  E.  band2,  mixed  with  bande = 
Sp.  It.  banda,  a band,  company,  troop,  E.  band2. 
The  senses  ‘throw  from  side  to  side’  (from 
band2)  and  ‘hand  together’  (from  band2)  appear 
to  meet  in  the  sense  ‘contend,  strive.’]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  throw  or  strike  to  and  fro,  or  from  side 
to  side,  as  ?.  hall  in  play. 

Tennis  balls  bandied  and  struck  upon  us  ...  by  rackets 
from  without.  Cudworth , Intellectual  System,  p.  845. 

To  fly  sublime 

Thro'  the  courts,  the  camps,  tile  schools, 

Is  to  be  the  ball  of  Time, 

Bandied  by  the  hands  of  fools. 

Tennyson , Vision  of  Sin. 
2f.  To  toss  aside ; drive  or  send  off. 

If  the  Earth  had  been  bandied  out  of  one  Vortex  into 
another.  Dr.  H.  More,  Div.  Dial.,  i.  17.  (X.  E.  D.) 

3.  To  toss  about,  as  from  man  to  man;  pass 
from  one  to  another,  or  back  and  forth. 

Let  not  . . . known  truth  ...  he  bandied  in  disputa- 
tion. Watts. 

But  now  her  wary  ears  did  hear 

The  new  king’s  name  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  III.  275. 
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4.  To  give  and  take ; exchange,  especially  con- 
tentiously : as,  to  bandy  compliments ; to  bandy 
words,  reproaches,  etc. 

Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you  rascal? 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

I’ll  not  bandy 

Words  with  your  mightiness. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iv.  3. 

Mischief,  spirit,  and  glee  sparkled  all  over  her  face  as 
she  thus  bandied  words  with  the  old  Cossack,  who  almost 
equally  enjoyed  the  tilt.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xiL 

5f.  To  discuss ; debate. 

O,  what  a thing  is  man, 

To  bandy  factions  of  distemper’d  passions 
Against  the  sacred  Providence  above  him ! 

Ford , Lover’s  Melancholy,  v.  1. 

6f.  To  band  together ; league:  chiefly  reflexive. 

All  the  kings  of  the  earth  bandy  themselves  to  fight  with 
him.  Hughes,  Saints  Losse  (1632),  p.  38.  ( N . E.  D.) 

ii.  intrans.  If.  To  hound,  as  a hall  that  is 
struck. — 2f.  To  form  a band  or  league. — 3. 
To  contend;  strive,  whether  in  emulation  or 
in  enmity. 

One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  2. 

bandy1  (ban'di),  n.  [<  bandy1,  v.\  appar.  for 
bandy-club,  club  used  at  bandy ; hut  see  bandy1, 
a.]  If.  A particular  manner  of  playing  tennis, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  now  known. — 2f. 
A stroke  with  a racket,  or  a hall  so  struck ; 
a return  at  tennis.  N.  E.  D. — 3.  A game 
played  with  a bent  club,  better  known  as 
hockey,  and,  in  the  United  States,  shinny 
(which  see). — 4.  A club  bent  at  the  end,  used 
in  the  game  of  hockey  or  handy-hall ; a shinny 
or  shinty. 

bandy1  (ban'di),  a.  [Appar.  attrib.  use  of 
bandy1,  n.,  a bent  club,  but  some  refer  both  to 
F.  bande,  pp.  of  bander,  bend  a how,  < bande,  a 
band.  The  second  sense  seems  to  rest  on 
bend1.]  1.  Having  a bend  or  crook  outward: 
said  of  a person’s  legs:  as,  his  legs  are  quite 
bandy. 

Nor  make  a scruple  to  expose 
Your  bandy  leg,  or  crooked  nose. 

Swift,  Furniture  of  a Woman’s  Mind. 
2f.  Limp;  without  sufficient  substance:  said 
of  had  cloth. 

bandy2  (ban'di),  a.  [<  band2  + -y;  hut  cf.  F. 
bande,  pp.  of  bander,  bend,  and  bendy.]  Marked 
with  bands  or  stripes. 

bandy3  (ban'di),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  < Telugu 
bandi,  Tamil  vandi,  vandil.]  A kind  of  cart  or 
chaise  much  used  in  India.  See  the  extracts. 

A buggy  being  a one-liorse  vehicle  ...  (at  Madras  they 
call  it  a bandy). 

Stocqueler,  Handbook  of  Brit.  India,  p.  109.  (W.  E.  D.) 

The  framework  of  bandies  is  made  of  light  wood,  but  of 
wood  as  strong  as  possible.  Above  it  is  spread  a semicir- 
cular awning  of  bamboos  supporting  mats  of  cloth  or  can- 
vas. The  bandy  is  a cross-country  vehicle,  and  as  a rule 
possesses  no  springs  of  any  kind.  The  conveyance  is 
dragged  by  oxen.  Caldwell. 

bandy-ball  (ban'di-bal),  n.  [<  bandy1,  n.,  + 
ball1.]  1.  The  ball  used  in  the  game  of  handy 
or  hockey.  — 2.  The  game  itself. 

bandy-jig  (ban'di-jig),  n.  [<  bandy1,  a.,  + jig1.] 
A burlesque  dance  performed  with  the  toes  and 
knees  turned  in.  Mayhew. 

bandy-legged  (ban'di-legd  or  -legged),  a.  [< 
bandy1,  a.,  + leg  + -ed2.]  Having  bandy  or 
crooked  legs;  how-legged. 

handyman  (ban'di-man),  n. ; pi.  handymen 
(-men).  [<  bandy2  + man.]  In  British  India, 

a man  engaged  in  driving  a handy. 

When  also,  as  all  over  India,  our  white  kinsmen  speak 
of  handymen  and  bandies,  tlie  word  thfts  anglicized  is 
simply  the  old  Tamilian  one.  Caldwell . 

bane1  (ban),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also,  less  prop., 
bain,  baine;  < ME.  bane,  < AS.  bana,  bona,  a 
slayer,  murderer,  = OS.  bano  = OFries.  bona  = 
011(1.  bano,  MHG.  bane,  ban  = Icel.  bani  = Sw. 
Dan.  bane,  death,  murder  (not  in  Goth) ; akin 
to  AS.  benn  = Icel.  ben  = Goth,  banja,  a wound, 
Gr.  tpovo(,  <povij,  killing,  murder,  ipovcvc,  a slayer, 
murderer,  1/  *<j>cv  (aor.  emipvov,  trs6vipxv),  slay ; 
cf.  V slay,  tparog,  verbal  adj.  in  comp., 
slain.]  If.  A slayer  or  murderer;  a worker 
of  death,  as  a man  or  an  animal. 

He  overcame  this  beeste  and  was  his  bane. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2147. 
Lest  Rome  herself  be  bane  unto  herself, 

And  she  . . . 

Do  shameful  execution  on  herself. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 

2.  That  which  causes  death  or  destroys  life; 
especially,  poison  of  a deadly  quality. 

A sword  and  a dagger  he  wore  by  his  side, 

Of  manye  a man  the  bane. 

Robin  Hood,  in  Percy’s  Reliques. 
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Hence — 3.  Any  fatal  cause  of  mischief,  injury, 
or  destruction:  as,  vice  is  the  bane  of  society. 
Bane  of  the  poor ! it  wounds  their  weaker  mind 
To  miss  one  favour  which  their  neighbours  find. 

Crabbe , The  Parish  Register. 
Thoughts  with  better  thoughts  at  strife, 

The  most  familiar  bane  of  life. 

Wordsworth , Sequel  to  Beggars. 

4.  Ruin;  destruction. 

The  cup  of  deception  spiced  and  tempered  to  their  bane. 

Milton. 

5t.  Death : usually  with  such  verbs  as  catch, 
get,  take : as,  to  catch  one’s  bane. 

She  catch’d  her  bane  o’  th’  water. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  v.  2. 
6.  A disease  in  sheep,  more  commonly  called 
the  rot.  =Syn.  3.  Pest,  curse,  scourge. 
bane1!  (ban),  v.  t.  [<  bane 1,  re.]  1.  To  kill; 
poison. — 2.  To  injure  ; ruin. 

For  minors  have  not  only  baned  families  but  ruined 
realms.  Fuller. 

bane2  (ban),  n.  Scotch  form  of  bone1. 
bane3t,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  ban1,  especially 
in  plural  banes,  now  banns  (which  see). 
bane4t,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  bain1. 
bane°t,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  bain2. 
baneberry  (ban'ber"i),  n.  [<  bane 1 + berry1.'] 
The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Actiea : so  called  because  of  their  nauseous 
poisonous  berries.  Also  called  herb-christopher. 
See  Acteea. 

baneful  (ban'ful),  a.  [<  bane1  + -fid.]  De- 
structive; pernicious;  poisonous:  as,  “baneful 
wrath,”  Chapman,  Iliad,  i.  1;  “ baneful  hem- 
lock,” Garth,  The  Dispensary,  ii. 

Like  banef  ul  herbs  the  gazer’s  eye  they  seize, 

Rush  to  the  head,  and  poison  where  they  please. 

Crabbe,  The  Newspaper. 
= Syn.  Hurtful^  harmful,  mischievous,  deadly, 
banefully  (ban'ful-i),  adv.  In  a baneful  man- 
ner; perniciously;  destructively, 
banefulness  (ban'ful-nes),  re.  The  quality  of 
being  baneful  or  hurtful ; poisonousness, 
banewort  (ban'wert),  n.  A name  applied  to 
two  plants:  (a)  Atropa  Belladonna,  or  deadly 
nightshade;  ( b ) Banunculus Flammula,  or  lesser 
spearwort,  from  the  supposition  that  it  is  a 
bane  to  sheep. 

bang1  (bang),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bangue; 
not  found  in  ME.,  but  prob.  existent ; of  native 
or  Scand.  origin,  = LG.  bangen,  freq.  bangeln, 
strike,  beat  (cf.  D.  bengel,  a bell,  bengelen,  ring 
a bell,  MHG.  bengel,  a club,  G.  bengel,  a club, 
clown),  = Icel.  banga  - - OSw.  b&nga,  hammer, 
= Norw.  banka  = Dan.  banke,  beat.  In  popu- 
lar apprehension  the  word  is  imitative.]  I. 
tram.  1.  To  beat,  as  with  a club  or  cudgel; 
thump;  cudgel. 

He  having  got  some  iron  out  of  the  earth,  put  it  into  his 
servants'  hands  to  fence  with,  and  bang  one  another. 

Locke. 

2.  To  beat  or  handle  roughly  in  any  way; 
treat  with  violence;  knock  about;  drub;  de- 
feat : often  with  about : as,  to  bang  the  furni- 
ture about. 

The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang'd  the  Turks 
That  their  designment  halts.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
What  galleys  have  we  bang'd,  and  sunk,  and  taken, 
Whose  only  fraughts  were  fire  and  stern  defiance. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  produce  a loud  noise  from  or  by,  as  in 
slamming  a door,  and  the  like : as,  he  went  out 
and  banged  the  door  behind  him. 

Twa  unlucky  redcoats  . . . banged  aff  a gun  at  him. 

Scott,  Waverley,  II.  xxviii. 

4.  To  beat  in  any  quality  or  action ; surpass ; 
excel.  [Colloq.] 

The  practical  denial  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  the 
same  family  bangs  heathenism.  J.  Mill. 

That  bangs  Banaglier,  and  Banagher  bangs  the  world. 

Irish  saying. 

ii.  intrans.  1 . To  strike  violently  or  noisily ; 
thump : usually  with  against. 

Now  there  are  certain  particles  or  small  masses  of  mat- 
ter which  we  know  to  bang  against  one  another  according 
to  certain  laws.  IF.  K.  Clifford,  lectures,  I.  177. 

2.  To  resound  with  clashing  noises. 

The  maid  and  page  renew'd  their  strife, 

The  palace  bang’d  and  buzz'd  and  clackt. 

Tennyson , Day-Dream. 

3.  To  spring  or  move  with  sudden  energy  or 
impetus ; bounce : as,  he  banged  up  at  once. 

bang1  (bang),  re.  [=  Icel.  bang  = Sw.  b&ng,  a 
hammering,  =Norw.  Dan.  bank,  abeating;  from 
the  verb.]  1.  A heavy,  resounding  blow;  a 
thump,  as  with  a club. 

The  very  first  blow  that  the  forester  gave, 

He  made  his  broad  weapon  cry  twang; 
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’Twas  over  the  head,  he  fell  down  for  dead, 

0,  that  was  a damnable  bang ! 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Ranger,  in  Child’s  Ballads,  V.  209. 
I heard  several  bangs  or  hulfets  . . . given  to  the  eagle 
that  held  the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak. 

Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

2.  A loud,  sudden,  explosive  noise,  as  the  dis- 
charge of  a gun  or  cannon,  the  slamming  of  a 
door,  etc. 

The  steps  of  a fine-belozenged  carriage  were  let  down 
with  a bang.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  II. 

3.  A sudden,  impetuous  movement;  an  ener- 
getic dash  or  bounce : as,  he  got  up  with  a bang. 
— 4.  A stick;  a club.  [North.  Eng.]=Syn.  1. 
See  thump. 

bang1  (bang),  adv.  [Adverbial  use  of  bang1,  v. 
or  re.]  With  a sudden  or  violent  blow  or  clap; 
all  of  a sudden ; abruptly : especially  with  come 
or  go : as,  bang  went  the  guns. 

A 321b.  shot  struck  us  bang  on  the  quarter. 

Tom  Cringle’s  Log,  Blackwood’s  Mag.,  XXXII.  31. 

bang2  (hang),  v.  t.  [<  bang1,  adv. ; to  cut  the 
hair  ‘bang  off.’]  To  cut  across:  used  of  hair. 
(a)  To  cut  (the  hair)  so  as  to  form  a fringe  over 
the  forehead : a common  fashion  with  girls  and 
young  women.' 

He  was  bareheaded,  his  hair  banged  even  with  his  eye- 
brows in  front.  The  Century,  XXV.  192. 

(V)  To  dock  (a  horse’s  tail). 
bang2  (bang),  n.  [<  bang2,  v .]  The  front  hair 
cut  so  as  to  hang  evenly  over  the  forehead: 
often  in  the  plural : as,  to  wear  bangs. 
bang3,  n.  See  bhang. 

bang-beggar  (bang'beg//ar),  n.  [<  bang1,  v.,  4- 
obj.  beggar.]  1.  A strong  staff. — 2.  A consta- 
ble or  beadle.  [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 
banger  (bang'&r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 

bangs.  Specifically — (a)  Something  very  large ; espe- 
cially, alie.  [Slang.]  (&)  A large,  heavy  cane.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

bangerts  (ban'gerts),  n.  [E.  dial.,  possibly 
connected  with  bank1.]  In  mining,  a coarse 
kind  of  stopping  used  to  hold  up  the  earth. 
[Eng.] 

banghy  (bang'gi),  n.  [Hind,  baliahgi.]  1.  In 
the  East  Indies,  a sort  of  bamboo  pole  or  yoke 
carried  on  a person’s  shoulder  with  a load  sus- 
pended at  each  end.  Hence  — 2.  A parcel- 
post  ; a carrier. 

banghy-post  (bang'gi-post),  n.  Same  as 
banghy,  2. 

banghy-wallah  (bang'gi-waFa),  n.  [<  Hind. 
banghi  (see  banghy)  + -wald  (in  comp.),  -man.] 
In  British  India,  one  who  carries  a banghy. 
banging  (bang'ing),  a.  [Prop.  ppr.  of  bang1. 
Cf.  thumping,  whopping.]  Huge;  great;  sur- 
passing in  size.  [Vulgar.] 
bangleH  (bang'gi),  v.  [Prob.  freq.  of  bang1,  v.] 
I.  trans.  1 . To  beat  about  or  down,  as  corn  by 
the  wind.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  To  waste  by  lit- 
tle and  little ; squander  carelessly;  fritter. 

If  we  bangle  away  the  legacy  of  peace  left  us  by  Christ, 
it  is  a sign  of  our  want  of  regard  for  him. 

Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
ii.  intrans.  1.  In  falconry,  to  heat  about  in 
the  air ; flutter : said  of  a hawk  which  does  not 
rise  steadily  and  then  swoop  down  upon  its 
prey. — 2.  To  flap  or  hang  down  loosely,  as  a 
hat-brim  or  an  animal’s  ear. 
bangle2  (bang'gi),  n.  [<  Hind,  bangri,  a brace- 
let of  glass.]  1.  An  ornamental  ring  worn 

upon  the  arms 
and  ankles  in 
India  and  Af- 
rica. Hence — 
2.  A bracelet 
without  a clasp; 

Bangles  from  East  India  Museum,  London.  a ring-braCelet, 

generally  with 

small  ornaments  suspended  from  it. 

We  hear  too  often  of  Bertha’s  various  dresses,  and  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  her  bangles. 

The  American,  VI.  124. 

3.  Naut.,  a hoop  of  a spar, 
bangle-ear  (bang'gl-er),  n.  [<  bangle1  + ear1.] 
A loose,  hanging  ear,  as  of  a dog.  It  is  re- 
garded as  an  imperfection, 
bangle-eared  (bang'gl-erd),  a.  [Also  bangled- 
eared;  as  bangle-ear  + -ed2.]  Flap-eared,  like 
a spaniel. 

banglingt  (bang'gling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  ban- 
gle1, v.]  Contention;  squabbling. 

Bangorian  (bang-go'ri-an),  a.  [<  Bangor,  a 
bishop’s  see.  The  name’is  W.,  lit.  ‘high  peak,’ 
< ban,  peak,  prominence,  + gor,  high.]  Relat- 
ing to  Bangor,  a bishop’s  see  in  North  Wales. — 
Bangorian  controversy,  a controversy  stirred  up  by  a 
sermon  preached  before  George  I.  on  March  31,  1717,  by 
Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Bangor,  from  the  text  “ My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,”  from  which  the  bishop  argued  that 
Christ  had  not  delegated  judicial  and  disciplinary  powers 
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to  the  Christian  ministry.  Convocation  declared  that 
Hoadly’s  teaching  tended  to  subvert  all  government  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  reducing  his  kingdom  to  anarchy, 
and  it  was  about  to  proceed  against  him  when  the  king 
saved  him  by  proroguing  Convocation,  and  renewing  the 
prorogation  as  often  as  it  had  to  be  summoned  again. 
See  convocation. 

bang-pitchert  (bang'pich"6r),  re.  [<  bang1,  v., 
+ obj.  pitcher.]  A drunkard, 
bangsring  (bangz'ring),  re.  Same  as  banxring. 
bangster  (bang'ster),  re.  [<  bang1,  v.,  + -ster.] 
A violent  fellow  who  carries  everything  before 
him ; hence,  a victor  or  champion.  [Scotch.] 
bang-straw  (bang'stra),  re.  A thresher.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

bangue,  re.  See  bhang. 

bang-up  (bang'up),  a.  or  adv.  [<  bang1,  v.  or 
adv.,  implying  energy  or  dash,  + up,  implying 
completeness.]  In  fine  style ; in  the  best  man- 
ner; complete;  perfect:  as,  a bang-up  enter- 
tainment; “task  bang-up,”  Scott,  Diary,  Sept. 
8,  1826  (in  Lockhart’s  Life).  [Slang.] 
bangy,  re.  See  banghy. 

banian1,  banyan1  (ban'ian),  re.  [Formerly 
also  bannian,  bannyan,  baniane;  = F.  banian,  < 
Pg.  banian,  prob.,  through  Ar.  banyan,  < Hind. 
banya  (also  banik),  Beng.  baniya,  banya,  benya, 
a trader,  merchant,  Gujarati  vaniyo,  a man  of 
the  trading  caste,  < Skt.  vanij,  a merchant, 
possibly  < pan,  buy,  bargain.]  1.  A Hindu 
trader  or  merchant,  especially  of  the  province 
of  Guzerat;  one  engaged  in  commerce  gener- 
ally, but  more  particularly  one  of  the  great 
traders  of  western  India,  as  in  the  seaports  of 
Bombay,  Kurrachee,  etc.,  who  carry  on  a large 
trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia  by  means  of  cara- 
vans, and  with  Africa  by  vessels.  They  form  a 
class  of  the  caste  Vaisya,  wear  a peculiar  dress,  and  are 
strict  in  the  observance  of  fasts  and  In  abstaining  from 
the  use  of  flesh. 

The  Banians  would  eat  nothing  that  had  life.  Their 
priests  were  called  verteas,  and  wore  white  clothes,  which 
they  never  took  off  until  worn  to  rags.  They  lived  upon 
charity,  and  kept  nothing  till  the  next  day. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Hist.  India,  III.  421. 
2.  In  British  India,  originally,  a cotton  shirt 
worn  by  the  Hindus.  Hence — (a)  Any  under- 
garment, even  of  the  elastic  web  made  in  Eng- 
land. (b)  Any  loose  or  easy  dress  worn  in  the 
house,  especially  one  modeled  on  the  native 
dress  of  the  Hindus — Banian  days,  originally  two 
days  in  the  week,  and  afterward  one,  in  which  sailors  in  the 
British  navy  had  no  flesh-meat  served  out  to  them.  Ban- 
ian days  are  now  abolished,  hut  the  term  is  still  applied 
to  days  of  poor  fare. 

banian2,  banyan2  (ban'ian),  re.  [For  banian- 
ore  banyan-tree,  that  is,  banians’  tree,  tree  of 
the  banians  or  Hindu  merchants;  orig.  applied 
to  an  individual  tree  of  this  species  at  Gom- 
broon, a port  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  then  ex- 
tended to  all  trees  of  the  species,  from  their 
frequent  use  as  market-places.  The  native 
Hind,  name  for  the  tree  is  bar,  < Skt.  vata 
(cerebral  t),  the  banian-tree.]  An  East  Indian 


Banian  (Ficus  Bcngalensis). 


fig-tree,  Ficus  Bengalensis  (.family  Moraceae), 
or  a related  species : the  trees  cover  a large 
area  through  the  development  of  roots  from 
the  branches,  which  descend  to  the  ground 
and  become  trunks  for  the  support  and 
nourishment  of  the  extending  crown,  it  is  ex- 
tensively planted  throughout  India  as  a shade-tree,  and  is 
of  rapid  growth,  frequently  covering  a space  100  yards  in 
diameter  and  reaching  a height  of  80  or  100  feet.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a cherry.  As  in  some  other  tropical 
species  of  the  genus,  the  seeds  rarely  germinate  in  the 
ground,  but  usually  in  the  crowns  of  palms  or  other  trees, 
where  they  have  been  deposited  by  birds.  Roots  are  sent 
down  to  the  ground,  and  they  embrace  and  finally  kill  the 
nurse-palm.  The  tree  furnishes  lac,  the  bark  is  made 
into  cordage,  the  milky  juice  yields  a bird-lime,  and  the 
leaves  are  fashioned  into  platters.  The  wood  is  soft  and 
of  little  value. 

banie  (ba'ni),  a.  A Scotch  form  of  bony. 

banish  (ban'ish),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  banishen,  ban- 
ysen,  < OF.  banir,  bannir  ( baniss -),  mod.  F.  bannir 
= OSp.  Pg.  bandir  = It.  bandire,  ML.  bannire, 


banish 
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bandire , proclaim,  ban,  banish,  < bannum,  ban- 
dum,  ban:  see  bail1,  n.  and  it.]  if.  To  outlaw; 
put  under  ban. 

When  lie  had  in  Lough-leven  been 
Many  a month  and  many  a day : 

To  the  regent  the  lord  warden  sent, 

That  bannisht  earl  for  to  betray. 

Percy's  Reliques,  p.  150. 

For  I muste  to  the  grene  wode  goo, 

Alone,  a banysshed  man. 

The  Nutbrowne  Maid,  in  Child’s  Ballads. 

2.  To  condemn  to  exile  by  political  or  judicial 
authority;  expel  from  or  relegate  to  a country 
or  a place,  either  permanently  or  for  a time : 
often  with  objectives  of  both  person  and  place : 
as,  he  was  banished  the  kingdom;  Ovid  was 
banished  to  Tomi. 

We, 

From  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3. 

Six  years  we  banish  him.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

Thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native 
country,  to  be  over-ruled,  as  well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon 
the  throne.  R.  Barclay , Pref.  to  An  Apology. 

3.  To  send  or  drive  away;  expel;  dismiss: 
with  a person  or  thing  as  object : as,  to  banish 
sorrow;  to  banish  an  obnoxious  person  from 
one’s  presence  or  thoughts. 

These  evils  thou  repeat’st  upon  thyself 

Have  banish’d  me  from  Scotland. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

You  have  already  banished  slavery  from  this  common- 
wealth. Sumner , Arg.  against  Sep.  Colored  Schools. 

= Syn.  Banish,  Exile,  Expel,  expatriate,  put  away,  are  all 
used  of  removal  by  physical  or  moral  compulsion ; they 
all  have  a figurative  as  well  as  a literal  use.  To  banish  is, 
literally,  to  put  out  of  a community  or  country  by  ban  or 
civil  interdict,  and  indicates  a complete  removal  out  of 
sight,  perhaps  to  a distance.  To  exile  is  simply  to  cause 
to  leave  one’s  place  or  country,  and  is  often  used  reflex- 
ively  ; it  emphasizes  the  idea  of  leaving  home,  while  ban- 
ish emphasizes  rather  that  of  being  forced  by  some  au- 
thority to  leave  it:  as,  the  bitterness  of  exile;  banished 
to  Siberia.  Expel,  literally,  to  drive  out,  means  prima- 
rily to  cast  out  forcibly  and  violently,  and  secondarily 
with  disgrace  : as,  to  expel  from  the  chamber,  or  from  col- 
lege ; he  was  expelled  the  country. 

Banished  from  Rome  ! what’s  banished  but  set  free 

From  daily  contact  with  the  things  I loathe  ? 

Croly,  Catiline. 

The  intrigues  of  Richelieu  compelled  her  [Mary  of  Me- 
dicis]  to  exile  herself,  and  live  an  unhappy  fugitive. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  256. 

When  the  French  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  broke 
out,  Marx  was  expelled  without  circumstance  from  Brus- 
sels- Rae,  Contemp.  Socialism,  p.  132. 

banisher  (ban'ish-er),  n.  One  who  banishes. 

To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banisher s 

Stand  I before  thee  here.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 

banishment  (ban'ish-ment),  n.  [<  banish  + 
-merit,  after  F.  hannissement.']  1.  The  act  of 
banishing  or  compelling  a citizen  to  leave  his 
country  or  place  of  residence  by  political  or 
judicial  authority. 

He  secured  himself  by  the  banishment  of  his  enemies. 

Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  banished ; enforced  ab- 
sence ; expulsion ; exile,  in  either  a legal  or  a 
general  sense : as,  banishment  from  thy  presence 
is  worse  than  death. 

Six  frozen  winters  spent, 

Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment. 

Shak,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

Fields  whose  thrifty  occupants  abide 
As  in  a dear  and  chosen  banishment, 

With  every  semblance  of  entire  content. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iii.  21. 

3.  The  act  of  driving  away  or  dispelling:  as, 
★the  banishment  of  care  from  the  mind, 
banister,  bannister  (ban'is-ter),  n.  Corrupt 

forms  or  baluster . 

He  struggled  to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  holding  hard 
on  the  banisters.  Scott,  Woodstock,  I.  i. 

banister-cross  (ban'is-ter-kr6s),  n.  In  her.,  see 
cross-banister. 

banjerf  (ban'jer),  n.  See  banjo . 
banjo  (ban'jo),  n.  [Negro  pron.  of  banjore , a 
A corruption  (in  another  form  banjer ) of  ban- 
dore1,  q.  v.]  1.  A musical  instrument  of  the 

guitar  class,  having  a neck  with  or  without 
frets,  and  a circular  body  covered  in  front  with 
tightly  stretched  parchment,  like  a tambourine. 
It  has  from  five  to  nine  strings,  of  which  the  melody- 
string, the  highest  in  pitch,  but  placed  outside  of  the  low- 
est of  the  others,  is  played  by  the  thumb.  As  in  the  gui- 
tar, the  pitch  of  the  strings  is  fixed  by  stopping  them  with 
the  left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  produces  the  tone  by 
plucking  or  striking.  It  is  a favorite  instrument  among 
the  negroes  of  the  southern  United  States,  and  is  much 
used  by  other  persons. 

2.  A banjo-frame  (which  see), 
banjo-frame  (ban'jo-fram),  n.  A rectangular 
frame  of  metal,  fitted  in  the  stern  of  a ship, 
for  carrying  and  hoisting  or  lowering  a two- 
bladed  screw-propeller.  It  works  in  guides  in  the 


stern-post  and  rudder-post,  and  enables  the  screw  to  be 
lifted  out  of  the  water  when  it  is  desired  to  proceed  under 
sail,  and  to  be  lowered  and 
connected  to  the  shaft  when 
steaming  is  resumed, 
banjoist  (ban'jo-ist),  n. 

[<  banjo  4-  -ist]  One 
★ who  plays  the  banjo. 
bank1  (bangk),  n.  [< 

ME.  bank,  banc,  banke, 
also  bonk,  bone,  bonlce, 

< AS.  *banca  (found  only 
once,  in  a gloss,  in  comp. 
hd-banca,  a couch,  lit. 

‘ heel-bench’:  see  hock1), 
the  ME.  being  perhaps 
from  the  cognate  Icel. 

*banki,  assimilated  bak- 
ki,  a bank  (of  a river, 
of  a chasm,  of  clouds, 
etc.),  ridge  or  eminence, 

= Sw.  baeke  = Dan. 
bakke,  a hill,  hillock,.  ris- 
ing ground,  eminence; 
with  weak  suffix,  cognate  with  AS.  bene,  etc., 
E.  bench,  with  orig.  strong  suffix:  see  bench. 
Some  senses  of  bank 1 are  due  to  the  P.  banc,  a 
bench,  etc.,  from  Teut. ; so  the  distinct  bank 2, 
nit.  a doublet  of  bench .]  1.  A mound,  pile,  or 
ridge  of  earth  raised  above  the  surrounding 
plain;  an  artificial  embankment,  especially  for 
military  use. 

They  cast  up  a bank  against  the  city.  2 Sam.  xx.  15. 
2.  The  side  of  a river-channel,  especially  that 
part  which  usually  rises  above  the'water-level ; 
also,  any  steep  acclivity,  as  one  forming  the 
side  of  a hillock  on  a plain.  The  two  banks 
of  a river  are  called  right  and  left,  as  seen 
when  looking  down-stream. 


a,  two-bladed  screw ; b,  pur- 
chase for  raising  screw ; c, 
coupling  connecting  screw  with 
main  shaft ; d,  rudder ; e,  stern- 
post. 


Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  1. 

3.  An  elevation  or  rising  ground  in  the  sea  or 
the  bed  of  a river,  composed  of  sand  or  other 
loose  materials,  and  partly  above  water  or  cov- 
ered everywhere  with  shoal  water;  a shoal;  a 
shallow:  as,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland;  the 
Dogger  bank  in  the  North  Sea. — 4f.  A bench  or 
long  seat;  also,  a stage  or  platform  to  speak 
from.  See  mountebank. 

Per.  Who  be  these,  sir?  . . . 

Sir  P.  Fellows,  to  mount  a bank.  Did  your  instructor 
In  the  dear  tongues  never  discourse  to  you 
Of  the  Italian  mountebanks?  B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  ii.  1. 

The  heads  of  the  couches  were  towards  the  walls ; and 
so  far  as  one  can  gather  from  the  vague  descriptions  which 
have  c.ome  down  to  us,  the  ends  of  them  towards  the  fire 
served  as  a bank  to  sit  upon. 

IF.  K.  Sullivan,  Int.  to  O’Curry’s  Anc.  Irish,  p.  cccxlix. 

5.  A bench  in  a galley  for  rowers;  hence,  the 
number  of  rowers  seated  on  one  bench,  a galley 
was  double-banked  when  there  were  two  tiers  or  rows  of 
benches,  one  above  the  other,  triple-banked  when  there 
were  three  tiers,  and  so  on.  In  modern  phraseology,  a boat 
is  single-banked  when  the  oars  are  pulled  each  by  one  man, 
the  men  sitting  one  upon  a seat  and  alternately  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a boat ; it  is  double-banked  when  two  men  sit 
upon  one  geat,  each  man  with  an  oar.  An  oar  is  single- 
banked  when  worked  by  one  man,  and  double-banked 
when  worked  by  two  men. 

Meantime  the  king  with  gifts  a vessel  stores, 

Supplies  the  banks  with  twenty  chosen  oars.  Dryden. 

6f.  In  law,  the  bench  or  seat  upon  which  the 
judges  sat.  See  banc. — 7.  A bench  or  row 
of  keys  in  an  organ  or  similar  instrument. — 
8.  In  carp.,  a long  piece  of  timber,  especially 
of  fir-wood  unslit,  from  4 to  10  inches  square. 
— 9.  In  coal-mining : (a)  The  surface  around  the 
mouth  of  a shaft : in  this  sense  nearly  synony- 
mous with  the  Cornish  grass,  to  bank  being  the 
same  as  to  grass,  (b)  In  England,  the  whole  or 
one  end  or  side  of  a working-place  under  ground. 

(c)  In  Pennsylvania,  a coal-working  opened  by 
water-level  drifts.  Penn.  Geol.  Surv.  Glossary. 

( d ) In  England  (Cumberland),  a large  heap  or 
stack  of  coal  on  the  surface.  Gresley. — 10. 
The  support  of  the  moving  carriage  of  a print- 
ing-press.— 1 1 . In  the  fire-chamber  of  a glass- 
furnace,  one  of  the  banked-up  parts  which  sup- 
port the  melting-pots. — 12.  In  printing:  (a) 
The  table  used  by  a hand-pressman  for  his  im- 
printed paper  and  his  printed  sheets,  (b)  A 
frame,  with  sloping  top,  on  which  are  placed 
the  galleys  for  use  in  collecting  and  proving  the 
type  set:  mainly  used  in  newspaper  compos- 
ing-rooms.— 13.  In  thread  or  yarn  manufac- 
ture, a creel  in  which  rows  of  bobbins  are  held. 
— Bank  of  clouds,  a mass  of  clouds  appearing  as  if  piled 
up  in  the  form  of  a bank. — Bank  oil,  menhaden-oil. — 
Spoil  bank,  in  civil  engineering , the  refuse  or  waste 
from  a tunnel,  mine,  etc.,  thrown  out  of  the  way,  or 
stored  in  heaps  for  future  use  in  filling,  etc.;  also,  loosely, 
any  dumping-place  used  in  railroad-building. 


bant 

bank1  (bangk),  v.  [<  bank1,  w.J  I,  tram.  1. 
To  raise  a mound  or  dike  about;  inclose,  de- 
fend, or  fortify  with  a bank ; embank : as,  to 
bank  a river. — 2.  To  form  into  a bank  or  heap; 
heap  or  pile : with  up : as,  to  bank  up  the  snow. 
— 3.  To  lie  around  or  encircle,  as  a bank;  con- 
stitute a bank  around ; form  a bank  or  border 
to ; hem  in  as  a hank. 

Burning  sands  that  bank  the  shrubby  vales. 

Thomson , Summer,  1.  660. 

4f.  To  pass  by  the  banks  or  fortifications  of. — 
5.  To  drive  (an  aeroplane)  at  a tilt  or  lateral 
inclination,  as  in  making  a turn  or  a curve. — 
To  bank  a fire,  To  cover  up  a fire  with  ashes,  and  use 
other  means,  as  closing  the  dampers  and  ash-pit  door,  to 
make  it  burn  low  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming extinguished.  Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sun- 
beam, I.  i. — TO  bank  out,  in  coal-mining , to  stack,  as 
coal,  on  the  surface,  in  default  of  means  for  removing  it. 
[Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  It,  To  border  upon. — 2.  To  im- 
pinge upon  the  banking-pins  of  a watch:  said 
of  the  escapement. — 3.  Of  an  aeroplane,  to 
become  tilted  to  one  side,  as  in  making  a turn 
★or  a curve. 

bank2  (bangk),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  banke , 
banque,  < late  ME.  banke,  < P.  banque,  < It. 
banca  (=  P.  banclie  — Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  banca,  < ML. 
banco,  f.),  a bench,  esp.  (in  It.  and  thence  in 
other  languages)  a money-changer’s  bench  or 
table,  later  a bank ; cf.  It.  Sp.  Pg.  banco  = Pr. 
P.  banc,  < ML.  bancus,  m.,  a bank,  bench,  < 
MHG.  banc,  G.  back  = 11.  bank1,  a bench:  see 
bank L]  If.  A money-dealer’s  table,  counter, 
or  shop. 

Exchangers  of  Money  made  the  temple  to  he  the  market 
and.  the  banke.  Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  ii.  11. 

These  established  their  banks  or  tables  in  the  forum, 
like  ordinary  bankers. 

Arnold,  Hist.  Rome,  II.  xxvii.  72.  (N.  E.  D.) 
2f.  A sum  of  money,  especially  a sum  to  draw 
upon,  as  in  a loan-hank. — 3.  In  games  of 
chance,  the  amount  or  pile  which  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  gaming-table,  or  the  person  who 
plays  against  all  the  others,  has  before  him; 
the  funds  of  a gaming  establishment ; a fund 
in  certain  games  at  cards : as,  a i&ro-bank. — 4. 
An  institution  for  receiving  and  lending  money. 
The  banking  institutions  of  the  United  States  may  be 
classed  as  national  and  State  banks,  savings-banks,  pri- 
vate banks  or  bankers,  and  loan  and  trust  companies. 
National  banks  were  first  authorized  by  a law  of  the 
United  States  enacted  in  1863,  for  a term  of  twenty  years. 
In  1864  another  act  was  adopted  (allowing  the  like  term 
of  twenty  years),  which  was  thereafter  known  as  the 
National  Bank  Act.  In  1883  they  were  authorized 
to  continue  for  equal  periods.  They  receive,  lend,  and 
transmit  money,  and  issue  notes  which  are  used  as  money, 
and  buy,  sell,  and  collect  bills  of  exchange.  Their  circu- 
lating notes  are  secured  by  United  States  bonds  deposited 
with  the  government,  and  their  operations  are  subject  to 
the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  State  banks  perform  the  same  functions  except 
that  of  issuing  notes.  The  notes  of  the  State  banks  were 
taxed  10  per  cent,  by  Congress  in  1865,  in  order  to  cause 
their  retirement,  which  was  speedily  accomplished.  Pri- 
vate banks  and  bankers  carry  on  the  same  business  as 
State  banks.  Sometimes  one  person  constitutes  a private 
bank,  but  generally  several  persons  .associate  together  and 
form  a partnership.  Loan-  and  trust-companies  (see  Mrust- 
• company,  in  supplement)  are  incorporated  institutions. 
They  do  a general  banking  business  and  exercise  other 
financial  functions,  and  receive  deposits,  subject  to  check 
or  for  a fixed  period,  and  loan  them  on  the  pledge  of  stocks, 

‘ bonds,  and  other  securities,  while  national  and  State  banks 
lend  largely  on  the  promises  of  the  borrowers  ; they  have 
also  a capital  which  is  subscribed  and  paid  by  the  stock- 
holders. Savings-banks  receive  money  and  lend  it  chiefly 
on  the  security  of  real  estate.  See  savings-bank.  In  Eu- 
rope several  great  national  banks  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  fiscal  departments  of  the  governments  of  their 
respective  countries,  as  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank 
of  France.  Banks  of  issue  are  such  as  issue  notes  that  cir- 
culate  as  currency. 

5.  The  office  in  which  the  transactions  of  a 

hanking  company  are  conducted Bank-charter 

Act,  an  English  statute  of  1844  (7  and  8 Viet.,  c.  32)  defining 
the  powers  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  respect  to  the  issue 
of  notes  and  the  amount  of  bullion  reserve.  Its  object 
was  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  over-issue  of  circulating 
notes,  which  it  accomplished  by  fixing  a limit  to  the 
amount  of  bullion  held  by  the  bank.  It  also  regulated 
the  issue  of  notes  by  other  banks.  Also  known  as  the 
Peel  Act,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act.—  Bank  discount. 
See  discount. — Bank  men,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  supporters  of 
the  second  United  States  Bank  in  its  contest  with  Presi- 
dent Jackson.  Two  institutions  have  been  chartered  by 
Congress  under  the  title  Bank  of  the  United  States,  having 
their  seat  in  Philadelphia,  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  national  finances.  The  charter  of  the  first,  granted 
in  1791,  expired  in  1811,  its  renewal  having  been  refused. 
The  second  lasted  from  1816  to  1836  under  the  national 
charter,  and  was  continued  for  a time  as  a State  bank. 
The  opposition  of  President  Jackson  to  the  renewal  of  its 
charter,  and  his  removal  of  the  government  deposits  from 
it  in  1833,  led  to  a violent  political  contest,  in  which  his 
course  was  ultimately  sustained. — Bank  of  issue,  a bank 
or  banking  company  duly  authorized  by  law  to  issue  bank- 
notes of  its  own. — Bank  post-bUl.  See  bills. — Days  in 
banc.  See  dayi.  — National  Bank  Act,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1864,  providing  for  the  organization  throughout  the 
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United  States  of  banks  whose  circulating  notes  were  re- 
quired to  be  secured  by  a deposit  of  United  States  bonds, 
which  resulted,  as  was  intended,  in  providing  a market 
for  a very  large  government  loan,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
secure  currency  equally  acceptable  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.—Penny-banks  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1859  (22 
and  23  Viet.,  c.  53)  authorizing  the  investing  of  the  funds 
of  penny  savings-banks,  charitable  societies,  etc.,  in  the 
money  of  established  savings-banks. — To  break  the 
bank,  to  will,  as  in  faro,  from  the  management  a certain 
sum  which  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  limit  which  the 
bank  is  willing  to  lose  in  a single  day. — To  play  against 
the  bank,  to  take  the  risks  of  a game,  as  rouge-et-noir  or 
faro,  in  opposition  to  its  manager. 
bank2  (bangk),  v.  [<  bank2,  n.]  I.  intrans. 

1.  To  have  an  account  with  a banker;  deposit 
money  in  a bank ; transact  business  with  a 
bank  or  as  a bank ; exercise  the  trade  or  pro- 
fession of  a banker. 

I banlc  with  one  of  my  sons’  fathers- in-law,  and  the  other 
banks  with  me.  Thackeray. 

2.  To  form  a ‘bank’  at  a gaming-table;  play 
against  all  comers.  N.  E.  E. 

II.  trans.  To  lay  up  on  deposit  in  a bank : 
as,  he  banked  $500. 

banka  (ban'ka),  n.  See  banca,  in  the  supple- 
ment. 

bankable  (bang'ka-bl),  a.  [<  bank2,  v.,  + -able.] 
Receivable  as  cash  by  a bank,  as  bank-notes, 
checks,  and  other  securities  for  money, 
bank-account  (bangk ' a-kouo  t" ) , n.  A sum  de- 
posited in  a bank  to  be  drawn  out  on  the  writ- 
ten order  of  the  depositor, 
bank-bait  (bangk'bat),  n.  A name  of  May-flies. 

A great  many  fall  into  the  water  a prey  to  flslies,  and 
at  that  time  [May],  especially  at  Dordrecht,  the  roach  is 
noted  as  being  peculiarly  fat  and  good.  Hence  the  name 
bank-bait  (in  some  parts  of  France,  la  manne). 

E.  P.  Wright , Anim.  Life,  p.  4S5. 

bank-bill  (bangk'bil),  n.  1.  A note  or  bill 
drawn  by  one  bank  oa  another,  and  payable 
either  on  demand  or  at  some  future  specified 
date. — 2.  In  the  United  States  and  some  parts 
of  England,  a bank-note  (which  see), 
bank-book  (bangk'buk),  n.  The  pass-book  in 
which  an  officer  of  a bank  enters  the  debits  and 
credits  of  a customer.  The  initials  of  the  teller  or 
accountant  of  the  bank  affixed  to  the  sums  entered  iu  the 
bank-book  to  the  credit  of  the  customer  constitute  a valid 
receipt. 

bank-credit  (bangk'kred'1'it),  n.  A credit  with 
a bank,  by  which,  on  proper  security  given  to 
the  bank,  a person  receives  liberty  to  draw  to 
a certain  extent  agreed  upon : in  Scotland  also 
called  a casli-account.  Such  credits  were  long 
*a  distinctive  feature  of  Scotch  banking. 
banker1  (bang'ker),  n.  [<  bank 1,  n.  or  v.,  in 
various  senses,  4-  -cr1.]  1.  A vessel  employed 

in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land. J.  Q.  Adams. — 2.  The  bench  or  table  upon 
which  bricklayers  and  stono-masons  prepare 
and  shape  their  material;  a banket. — 3.  In 
sculp.,  a modeler’s  bench  provided  with  a cir- 
cular platform  turning  on  wheels  so  that  the 
work  can  be  revolved  to  expose  any  portion 
to  the  light. — 4.  A covering  for  a bench  or 
seat,  made  of  tapestry,  rich  stuff,  or  embroi- 
dered cloth. — 5.  A hanging  for  a church  wall 
or  screen;  specifically,  the  curtains  placed  at 
the  ends  of  an  altar. — 6.  A ditcher ; one  en- 
gaged in  embanking. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  some  bankers  (men  who 
work  in  the  feus)  from  Lincolnshire. 

J . Freeman , Life  of  W.  Kirby,  p.  155. 

7.  In  hunting,  a horse  which  can  jump  on  and 
off  field-banks  too  large  to  be  cleared.  JST.  E. 
1). — 8.  In  Australia,  a river  full  to  the  brim. 
N.  E.  I). 

banker2  (bang'ker),  n.  [<  bank2,  v.,  + -cr1.] 
1 . One  who  keeps  a bank ; one  who  traffics  in 
money,  receives  and  remits  money,  negotiates 
bills  of  exchange,  etc. — 2.  The  holder  of  the 
funds  of  a gaming  establishment ; in  games  of 
chance,  that  player  who  deposits  a certain  sum 
of  money  against  which  bets  are  made,  or  that 
player  who  for  the  sake  of  convenience  receives 

and  pays  out  bets  won  and  lost Banker’s  note, 

a promissory  note  given  by  a private  banker  or  an  unin- 
corporated bank. 

bankeress  (bang'ker-es),  n.  [<  banker 2 + -ess.] 
A female  banker ; a banker’s  wife.  Thackeray. 

[Rare.] 

The  late  Countess  of  Jersey  was  only  received  on  suffer- 
ance in  some  houses  in  Vienna,  because  she  was  a bank- 
eress. The  American,  V.  200. 

bankerless  (bang'ker-les),  a.  [<  banker 2 + 
-less.]  Without  bankers.  Quarterly  Rev. 
bankeroutt,  «.,  a.,  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of 
bankrupt. 

banket1^  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  ban- 
quet. 
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banket2  (bang'ket),  n.  [<  bank1,  a bench,  + 
dim.  -et.]  A piece  of  wood  on  which  brick- 
layers cut  their  bricks  to  the  size  proper  for 
the  place  into  which  they  are  about  to  lay 
them.  [Eng.] 

bank-fence  (bangk'fens),  n.  A fence  made  of 
a bank  of  earth. 

bank-game  (bangk'gam),  n.  In  billiards,  a 
game  in  which  only  bank-shots  count, 
bank-head  (bangk'hed),  n.  In  coal-mining,  the 
upper  level  end  of  an  inclined  plane  next  the 
engine.  [Eng.] 

bank-holiday  (bangk'hol'i-da),  n.  In  Great 
Britain,  a secular  day  on  which  the  law  ex- 
empts the  parties  to  negotiable  paper  from  the 
obligation  of  presentment,  payment,  etc.,  and 
consequently  allows  banks  to  be  closed.  Its 
effect  on  such  paper  differs  from  that  of  Sunday  in  the 
fact  that  the  laws  establishing  such  holidays  usually,  if 
not  always,  provide  that  paper  falling  due  on  such  day  is 
payable  on  the  next  following  secular  day,  while  paper 
entitled  by  commercial  usage  to  days  of  grace,  and  falling 
due  on  Sunday,  is  payable  on  Saturday.  By  a statute  of 
1871,  the  bank-holidays  in  Englhnd  and  Ireland  are  Easter 
Monday,  Whit  Monday,  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and 
the  26th  of  December  (boxing-day);  in  Scotland,  New 
Year’s  day,  the  first  Monday  in  May,  the  first  Monday  in 
August,  and  Christmas  day.  See  holiday. 
barik-hook  (bangk'buk),  n.  1.  A large  form 
of  fish-hook  for  catching  cod,  used  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland. — 2.  In  coal-mining,  the  iron 
hook  with  which  the  banksman  draws  the  loaded 
tubs  off  the  cage.  [Eng.] 
banking1  (bang'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bank1, 
v.]  1 . The  act  of  raising  a mound  or  bank,  or 

of  inclosing  with  a bank. — 2.  The  bank  or 
mound  raised;  anything  piled  up  to  serve  as  a 
bank,  as  a raised  edging  of  wax  on  a plate  that 
is  to  be  treated  with  acids  for  etching. — 3.  A 
general  term  for  fishing  as  practised  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland. — 4.  In  coal-mining, 
the  sorting  or  loading  of  coals  "at  bank,”  or  at 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  [Eng.] 
banking2  (bang'king),  n.  and  a.  I.  [Verbal 
n.  of  bank2,  ®.]  The  business  or  employment  of 
a banker;  the  business  carried  on  by  a bank. 

The  term  banking  was  then  [1742]  applied  only  to  the 
issue  of  notes  and  tile  taking  up  of  money  on  hills  on  de- 
mand. W.  Bagehot,  Lombard  Street,  p.  98. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  conducted  by  a bank : 
as,  banking  operations. 

banking-file  (bang'king-fll),  n.  A file  with 
parallel  edges  and  a triangular  section, 
banking-pin  (bang'king-pin),  n.  In  a watch, 
one  of  two  pins  serving  to  confine  the  move- 
ments of  the  escapement, 
banking-wax  (bang'king-waks),  n.  A compo- 
sition of  beeswax,  common  pitch,  Burgundy 
pitch,  and  sweet  oil,  melted  in  a crucible  and 
poured  into  cold  water,  used  in  etching  to  form 
a border  around  the  plate,  to  prevent  the  over- 
flow of  the  acid. 

bankless  (bangk'les),  a.  [<  bank1  -I-  -tess.] 
Without  banks  or  limits:  as,  “the  bankless 
sea,”  Davies. 

bank-level  (bangkTev/;,el),  n.  In  coal-mining, 
the  level  heading  from  which  the  bank  is  worked. 
[Yorkshire,  Eng.] 

bank-martin  (bangk'mar//tm),  n.  Same  as 
bank-swallow. 

bank-note  (bangk'ndt),  n.  A promissory  note 
payable  on  demand,  made  and  issued  by  a 
bank  authorized  by  law,  and  intended  to  cir- 
culate as  money.  In  the  United  States  fre- 
quently called  bank-bill. — Bank-note  paper,  paper 
used  for  bank-notes  and  government  bonds.  It  is  made 
in  such  a way  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  imitate  it,  and 
such  imitation  is  a felony.— Bank-note  press,  a machine 
for  pressing  bank-notes  and  arranging  them  in  packages, 
banko-ware  (bang'ko-war),  n.  A Japanese 
pottery  made  near  Kuwana  and  at  other  places. 
It  is  very  light,  and  is  made  in  molds  of  irregular  shapes 
and  decorated  with  enamel  colors,  thumb  impressions, 
* etc.  Numanami  was  the  original  maker. 

bank-plate  (bangk'plat),  n.  In  coal-mining, 
one  <)J  the  east-iron  plates  with  which  the  sur- 
face at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  or  the  bank  is 
floored.  [Eng.  ] 

bank-post  (bangk'post),  n.  [<  bank 2 + post2, 
n.]  A large  size  of  letter-paper,  ranging  in 
weight  from  5£  to  10  pounds  to  the  ream, 
bankroutt  (bangk'rout),  and  v.  One  of 

the  older  forms  of  bankrupt. 

Being  banlc-rout  both  of  wealth  and  worth. 

Chapman,  Byron’s  Tragedy,  v.  1. 

For  these  modern  languages  will  at  one  time  or  other 
play  the  bank-rowtes  with  books ; and  since  I have  lost 
much  time  with  this  age,  I would  be  glad,  as  God  shall 
give  me  leave,  to  recover  it  with  posterity. 

Bacon , Letter,  in  Spedding,  VII.  436. 
bankrupt  (bangk'rupt),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  bankrout,  bankerout,  banqueroute,  ete.,  later 
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banqueroupt,  and  finally  bankrupt  (in  imitation 
of  L.  ruptus),  < E.  banqueroutte,  now  banque- 
route (>  banquerouttier,  a bankrupt),  orig.  in  E. 
banke  rota  (def.  1),  < It.  banca  rotia  (ML.  as  if 
*banca  rupta),  bankruptcy,  lit.  broken  bank  or 
bench:  banca,  < ML.  banca,  < MHG.  banc,  a 
bank  (see  bank1,  bank2)-,  rotta,  fern,  of  rotto, 
broken,  wrecked,  < L.  ruptus,  broken  (in  ML. 
also  as  a noun,  a bankrupt).  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  custom  in  Italy  to  break  the  bench  or 
counter  of  a money-changer  upon  his  failure  ; 
but  the  allusion  is  prob.  figurative,  like  break, 
crash1,  smash,  similarly  used  in  English.  See 
bank1,  bank2,  rupture,  rout2.]  I.  n.  If.  The 
breaking  up  of  a trader’s  business  due  to  his 
inability  to  meet  his  obligations;  bankruptcy. 

— 2.  An  insolvent  person  whose  property  is 
administered  for,  and  distributed  among,  his 
creditors  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
a system  of  laws  called  bankrupt,  bankruptcy,  or 
insolvent  laws.  See  bankruptcy.  In  particular —(at) 
In  old  law , a trader  who  secretes  himself,  or  does  certain 
other  acts  tending  to  defraud  his  creditors.  Blackstone. 
(6t)  A fugitive  from  his  creditors ; one  who  by  extrava- 
gance and  reckless  expenditure  had  brought  himself  into 
a state  of  insolvency  and  had  absconded,  or  retired  into 
a place  of  sanctuary,  (c)  In  mod.  law,  any  person  who 
upon  his  own  petition  or  that  of  his  creditors  is  adjudged 
insolvent  by  a bankruptcy  court.  His  estate  may  be  ad- 
ministered by  ail  assignee  or  trustee,  under  the  direction 
of  the  court,  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

3.  In  popular  language,  a hopelessly  insolvent 
erson ; one  who  is  notoriously  unable  to  pay 
is  debts ; hence,  one  who  is  unable  to  satisfy 
just  claims  of  any  kind  made  upon  him. 

What  a bankrupt  I am  made 
Of  a full  stock  of  blessings.  Ford. 

Cessionary  bankrupt.  See  cessionary. 

II.  a.  1 . In  the  state  of  one  who  has  committed 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  or  is  insolvent;  subject 
to  or  under  legal  process  because  of  insolvency. 

— 2.  Unable  to  pay  just  debts,  or  to  meet  one’s 
obligations ; insolvent. 

Willo.  The  king ’s  grown  bankrupt,  like  a broken  man.  . . , 
Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars, 

His  burthenous  taxations  notwithstanding. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 
The  beggared,  the  bankrupt  society,  not  only  proved 
able  to  meet  all  its  obligations,  but  . . . grew  richer  and 
richer.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xix. 

3.  Figuratively,  at  the  end  of  one’s  resources: 
as,  to  be  bankrupt  iu  thanks. 

Do  you  see  ? he  has  tears 
To  lend  to  him  whom  prodigal  expence 
Of  sorrow  has  made  bankrupt  of  such  treasure. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iv.  2. 
Bankrupt  laws.  Same  as  bankruptcy  laws  (which  see, 
under  baiikruptcy). 

bankrupt  (bangk'rupt),  v.  l<  bankrupt,  n.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  make  insolvent;  render  unable  to 
meet  just  claims. 

We  cast  off  the  care  of  all  future  thrift  because  we  are 
already  bankrupted.  Hammond. 

Iron-clads,  more  than  anything  else,  bankrupted  Turkey. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  214. 

2f.  To  reduce  to  beggary;  exhaust  the  re- 
sources of. 

Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 

H.t  intrans.  To  become  bankrupt;  fail  or 
become  insolvent. 

bankruptcy  (bangk'rupt-si),  n.  [<  bankrupt  + 
-cy.]  1.  The  state  of  being  bankrupt  or  in- 

solvent ; inability  to  pay  all  debts ; failure  in 
trade.  In  law,  specifically,  the  status  of  a person  or  cor- 
poration that  by  reason  of  insolvency  has  been  adjudi- 
cated a bankrupt. 

2.  Figuratively,  utter  wreck;  ruin.— Act  of 
bankruptcy,  in  law,  an  act  the  commission  of  which  by 
a debtor  renders  him  liable  to  be  adjudged  a bankrupt. 
Among  acts  of  bankruptcy  are  the  assignment  of  his  prop- 
erty by  a debtor  to  a trustee  for  the  benefit  of  his  cred- 
itors ; the  making  of  a transfer  of  any  of  his  property  in 
fraud  of  his  creditors,  or  the  concealment  or  removal  of 
it  to  evade  legal  process  ; departing  from  the  country,  or 
remaining  out  of  it,  in  order  to  defeat  or  delay  creditors ; 
the  filing  in  court  of  a declaration  of  inability  to  pay  debts  ; 
non-payment  of  debts  under  certain  other  circumstances 
defined  by  the  law  as  indicating  insolvency.— Assignee 
in  bankruptcy.  See  assignee.—  Bankruptcy  commis- 
sioner, or  register  in  bankruptcy,  a judicial  officer 
empowered,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  court,  to  in- 
vestigate and  adjudicate  upon  the  affairs  of  bankrupts.— 
Bankruptcy  laws,  the  statutory  regulations  under  which 
the  property  of  an  insolvent  may  be  distributed  among 
his  creditors,  with  the  double  object  of  enforcing  a com- 
plete discovery  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  of  discharging  the  debtor  from  his  obligations 
and  from  future  molestation  by  his  creditors.  Formerly, 
only  a trader  could  be  made  a bankrupt  under  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  other  persons  who  were  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations  being  insolvents.  The  distinction  was  abolished 
in  the  United  States  in  1841  and  in  Great  Britain  in  1869. 
In  the  United  States,  Congress  has  the  power  of  enacting 
bankruptcy  laws  which  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  These  laws  are  administered  by  the  federal 
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courts.  Laws  having  similar  objects,  but  less  efficacious 
in  respect  of  discharging  the  debtor,  are  maintained  by 
many  of  the  States,  but  can  operate  to  give  a discharge 
irrespective  of  creditors’  assent  only  when  there  is  no  fed- 
eral bankruptcy  law.  These  are  termed  insolvent  laws.  In 
England  bankruptcy  laws  have  existed  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  principal  acts  are : 34  and  35  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  4,  directed  against  fraudulent  debtors,  and  empowering 
the  lord  chancellor  and  other  high  officers  to  seize  their 
estates  and  divide  them  among  the  creditors  ; 13  Eliz.,  c. 
7,  restricting  bankruptcy  to  traders,  and  prescribing  cer- 
tain acts  by  committing  which  a trader  became  a bank- 
rupt ; 4 Anne,  c.  17,  and  10  Anne,  c.  15,  removing  the  crim- 
inal character  borne  by  bankruptcy  proceedings  up  to  that 
time,  and  permitting  a debtor  to  obtain  a certificate  of 
having  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  bankrupt 
law ; 6 Geo.  IV.,  c.  16,  allowing  a debtor  to  procure  his 
own  bankruptcy,  and  introducing  the  principle  of  private 
settlements  between  debtors  and  creditors ; 1 and  2 Wm. 
IV.,  c.  56,  establishing  a court  of  bankruptcy,  consisting  of 
six  commissioners  along  with  four  judges,  as  a court  of  re- 
view, and  making  provision  for  official  assignees.  By  the 
Bankrupt  Consolidation  Act  of  1849,  proceedings  might  be 
begun  by  petition  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  com- 
missioners were  authorized  to  award  certificates  according 
to  the  merit  of  the  bankruptcy.  The  bankruptcy  act  of 
1861  (24  and  25  Viet.,  c.  134)  abolished  special  legislation 
relating  to  insolvent  debtors,  and  permitted  persons  other 
than  traders  to  avail  themselves  of  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  bankruptcy  court.  In  1869  (32  and  33  Viet.,  c.  71)  the 
commissionerships  and  official  assignees  were  abolished, 
a new  Court  of  Bankruptcy  was  established,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  who  should 
be  creditors.  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  was  also  stripped 
of  its  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  imprisonment  for  debt  was 
abolished  except  in  certain  cases.  In  1883  (46  and  47  Viet., 
c.  52)  the  English  bankruptcy  acts  were  amended  and  con- 
solidated. Further  amendments,  in  1890  and  1897,  gave 
preference  to  the  claims  for  all  taxes  and  rates  and  for 
wages.  In  the  United  States  the  subject  has  been,  except 
during  the  periods  of  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
bankruptcy  acts,  left  to  the  imperfect  regulation  of  diverse 
State  laws.  Such  a law  in  any  particular  State  may,  when 
there  is  no  United  States  act  conflicting,  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  an  insolvent’s  property,  may  discharge  him 
from  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  may  discharge  him,  if  a 
citizen  of  such  State,  from  indebtedness  to  another  citi- 
zen thereof  contracted  while  such  State  law  was  in  force, 
so  far  as  to  make  the  discharge  a protection  in  the  courts 
of  the  same  State.  The  first  United  States  bankrupt  law, 
known  as  the  act  of  1800  (2  Stat.  at  L.,  p.  19),  was  based  on 
a consolidation  of  then  existing  English  statutes,  and  was 
in  force  from  June  2,  1S00,  till  Dec.  19, 1803.  The  second, 
the  act  of  1841  (5  Stat.  at  L.,  p.  440),  was  in  force  from  Feb. 
1,  1842,  till  March  3,  1843.  The  third,  the  act  of  1867  (14 
St&t.  at  L.,  p.  517),  repeatedly  amended,  and  finally  re- 
vised in  the  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  tit.  LXI.,  and  reenacted  with 
modifications  in  1874,  was  in  force  from  June  1,  1867,  till 
Sept.  1,  1878.  A fourth  bankrupt  law  was  enacted  in 
1898,  and  was  amended  in  1903.  In  general,  debts  con- 
tracted by  fraud,  or  in  a fiduciary  capacity,  are  not  dis- 
charged by  the  bankruptcy  laws.— Commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy, a commission  formerly  issued  by  the  English  lord 
chancellor,  appointing  and  empowering  certain  persons  to 
examine  into  the  facts  relative  to  an  alleged  bankruptcy, 
and  to  secure  the  bankrupt’s  property  for  the  creditors. — 
Discharge  in  bankruptcy.  See  discharge.—  Fiat  in 
bankruptcy.  See  fiat.—  Fraudulent  bankruptcy. 
See  fraudulent. — Involuntary  bankruptcy, ) -ankiuptcy 
adjudged  on  the  petition  of  creditors,  showing  cause  why 
the  bankrupt  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  posses- 
sion of  his  assets.— Voluntary  bankruptcy,  bankruptcy 
adjudged  on  the  petition  of  the  debtor,  indicating  his  de- 
sire to  surrender  his  assets  and  be  discharged.  = Syn.  In- 
solvency, etc.  See  failure. 

bankruptismf  (bangk'rup-tizm),  n.  [<  bank- 
rupt 4-  Bankruptcy. 

bankruptlyf  (bangk'rupt-li),  adv.  Like  a bank- 
rupt. 

bankruptshipt  (bangk'rupt-sliip),  n.  [<  bank- 
rupt 4-  -ship  7]  Bankruptcy. 

bankrupturef  (bangk'rup-tur),  n.  [<  bankrupt 
+ -ure;  after  rupture.']  Bankruptcy. 

bankshall  (bangk'shal),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  for- 
merly  also  banksall,  -said,  - soli , repr.  Malay 
bangsal , Beng.  bankcal , banka  gala,  lit.  hall  of 
trade,  < Skt.  vanij  (>  Beng.  Hind.,  etc.,  banik , 
a trader:  see  banian !)  4-  gala , a hut,  house 
(=  Gr.  KaTua  ==  E.  hall : see  hall) ; or  perhaps  < 
Skt.  bhandagala , a storehouse,  < blianda,  wares, 
ware,  a vessel,  pot,  -1-  gala , as  above.]  1.  In 
the  East  Indies:  (a)  A warehouse,  (b)  The 
office  of  harbor-master  or  other  port  author- 
ity.— 2.  In  Java,  a large  hall  of  audience  in  a 
princely  residence,  without  regular  walls,  but 
supported  by  wooden  pillars.  Yule  and  Burnell. 

bank-shot  (bangk'shot),  n.  In  billiards , a shot 
which  makes  the  cue-ball  touch  the  cushion 
before  hitting  any  other  ball. 

Banksia  (bangk'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  (1743-1820).]  1.  A genus 

of  thymelsBaceous  plants,  the  species  of  which 
have  been  incorrectly  referred  to  Pimelea  by 
most  authors. — 2.  An  untenable  name  for 
Sirmuellera , a genus  of  shrubs  or  trees  of  the 
family  Proteacese , natives  of  western  extra- 
tropical  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  foliage  is 
hard  and  dry,  and  extremely  variable  in  form,  and  the 
flowers  form  cylindrical  heads. 

banksman  (bangks'  man),  n. ; pi.  banksmen 
(-men).  [<  bank's , poss.  of  bank 1,  4-  man.~\  In 

coal-mining , a man  in  attendance  at  the  mouth 
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Flowering  branch  of  Sirmuellera  ericifolia. 


of  the  shaft,  who  superintends  the  sorting  and 
loading  of  the  coal.  [Eng.J  Grcsley. 
bank-stock  (bangk'stok),  n.  The  capital  of  a 
bank.  In  England  the  term  is  applied  chiefly  to  the 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  stock  of  other  English 
joint-stock  banks  is  divided  into  shares. 


bank-swallow  (bangk'swol'i'o),  n.  Sirundo 
or  Cotile  riparia,  a very  common  bird  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia, 
and  Ameri- 
ca, of  the 
family  Hi- 
rundinidee : so 
called  from 
its  habit  of 
burrowing  in 
banks  tobuild 
its  nest.  It  is 
a small  swal- 
low, mouse-gray 
above  and  white 
below,  with  a 
gray  collar.  In 
places  where  it  is 
numerous,  hun- 
dreds or  thou- 
sands gather  to 
Bank-swallow  {Cotile  rifaria).  breed  in  com- 

pany, and  a sand- 
bank may  be  riddled  with  their  holes,  which  are  exca- 
vated to  the  depth  of  a foot  or  more.  Also  called  sand- 
swallow  and  banlc-martin.  See  Cotile. 
bank-work  (bangk'werk),  n.  In  coal-mining, 
a method  of  working  coal  in  use  in  South 
Yorkshire,  England,  and  in  some  of  the  North 
Welsh  collieries,  combining  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  pillar  system  with  those  of  the 
long-wall  system. 

banky  (bang'ki),  a.  [<  battle1  + -y.]  Pull  of 
banks  or  ridges ; ridgy ; hilly.  [Bare.] 
banlieue  (ban'lu),  n.  [P.  (in  ML.  banleuca, 
bannnm  leucce),  < ban,  command,  jurisdiction, 
+ lieue,  league,  also  an  indefinite  extent  of  ter- 
ritory. Cf.  G.  bann-meile  in  same  sense:  see 
ban 1 and  league 2.]  The  territory  without  the 
walls,  but  within  the  legal  limits,  of  a town  or 
city.  Sometimes  erroneously  spelled  banlieu, 
as  if  from  French  lieu,  a place. 
bannat1  (ban' at),  n.  Scotch  form  of  bonnet. 
bannat2,  n.  See  banat. 

banner  (ban'er),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  baner,  ban- 
cre,  < OP.  banere,  baniere,  F.  banniere,  bandiere 
= Pr.  bandicira,  bannieira  = Sp.  bandera  = 
Pg.  bandeira  = It.  bandiera,  < ML.  *bandaria 
( banderia  after  Bom.),  < bandum , a standard, 
< Goth,  bandwa,  bandwo,  a sign,  token,  proh. 
akin  to  E.  bind  and  band1,  q.  v.]  I.  n.  1.  The 
piece  of  cloth,  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
a pole  or  staff,  which  in  former  times  served 
as  the  standard  of  a sovereign,  lord,  or  knight, 
after  which  he  and  his  followers  marched  to 


war,  and  which  served  as  a rallying-point  in 
battle ; hence,  the  flag  or  standard  cf  a coun- 
try, army,  troop,  etc. ; a standard  or  ensign. 
Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  Cant.  vi.  4. 

Hang  out  onr  banners  on  the  outward  walls ; 

The  cry  is  still.  “ They  come  ! ” Our  castle’s  strength 
Will  laugh  a siege  to  scorn.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 
2.  In  her.,  a square  flag  which  in  the  middle 
ages  was  the  ensign  of  a knight  banneret. 
Instances  are  related  of  a knight  companion  being  made 
a knight  banneret  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  mark  of  his 
promotion  being  the  tearing  off  of  the  points  of  his  pennon, 
leaving  the  flag  square.  In  modern  usage,  any  square  flag 
is  termed  a banner  when  it  bears  heraldic  devices.  The 
most  familiar  instance  is  the  royal  banner  of  England, 
commonly  called  the  royal  standard ; but  other  heraldic 
banners  are  used  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  knights  of 
the  Garter  and  the  higher  nobility. 


banner-stone 


3.  An  ensign  or  flag  bearing  a badge  or  em- 
blem, as  of  a society  or  order,  and  borne  in 
processions.  Banners  were  early  used  in  the  proces- 
sions of  the  Christian  church,  usually  of  the  form  adopted 
by  Constantine.  It  consisted  of  a square  cloth  suspended 
from  a cross-bar  near  the  top  of  a gilt  pole,  bearing  or 
surmounted  by  the  sacred  symbol  J^.  See  labarum. 

4.  Figuratively,  anything  displayed  as  a pro- 
fession of  principles. 

Thou  hast  given  a banner  to  them  that  fear  thee,  that  it 
may  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth.  Ps.  lx.  4. 


See  ensign,  flag , pennon , and  standard. 

5.  In  hot.,  the  vexillum  or  upper  petal  of  a 
papilionaceous  flower.  Also 
called  the  standard. — 6.  One 
of  eight  divisions  into  which 
the  Manchus  are  marshaled, 
each. with  distinguishing  flag 
or  banner.  Four  of  the  flags  are 
plain  (red,  yellow,  white,  or  blue), 
the  other  four  having  a margin  of  a 
different  color.  Hence,  the  Man- 
chus are  known  collectively  as  the 
Einht  Banners  and  as  bannermen.  «a.DIOMOm  „ 

II.  a.  Leading  or  foremost  panded  banner,  a,  ban- 
in  regard  to  some  particular  ner:  4,ala:  o keel, 
cause  or  matter,  such  as  giving  the  largest 
majority  to  a political  party,  etc. 


Pea-blossom  with  ex- 


I am  reminded  that  there  is  an  Alleghany  City  as  well 
as  an  Alleghany  County,  the  former  the  banner  town, 
and  the  latter  the  banner  county,  perhaps,  of  the  world. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  84. 

banneralt,  «•  A corrupt  form  of  bannerol,  2. 
bannered  (ban'erd),  a.  [<  banner  + -ed2.]  1. 
Furnished  with  or  hearing  a banner ; display- 
ing banners. 

A banner'd  host 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  885. 

Both  well’s  bannered  hall.  Scott , L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  8. 

2.  Borne  or  blazoned  on  a banner, 
bannerer  (ban'er-er),  n.  A standard-bearer; 
one  who  carries  a banner. 
banneret1  (ban'er-et),  n.  [Also  bannerette,  < 
ME.  banneret,  banerett , < OF.  baneret,  banerette, 
dim.  of  banere , banner  : see  banner  and  -etT]  A 
little  banner ; a banderole. 


The  scarfs  and  the  bannerets  about  thee  did  manifoldly 
dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a vessel  of  too  great  a 
burthen.  Shale.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  3. 

banneret2  (ban'er-et),  n.  [<  ME.  baneret , < OF. 
baneret,  banneret , < banere,  a banner  (see  ban- 
ner), 4*  - ct , < L.  -atus  (see  -ate1)  = E.  -ed^;  lit., 
one  bannered:  see  banner  and  -cd2.]  1.  One 

who  is  bannered  or  entitled  to  a banner ; spe- 
cifically, a knigbt  cf  a certain  grade  in  the  mili- 
tary hierarchy  of  the  middle  ages.  Originally  the 
right  to  display  a banner  (as  distinguished  from  a pennon) 
was  limited  to  those  who  could  bring  a certain  array  of 
followers  into  the  field,  and  who  had  also  been  dubbed  or 
accoutred  knight.  As  the  military  distinctions  of  earlier 
feudalism  became  confused  by  the  employment  of  paid 
soldiers,  the  right  of  displaying  a banner  became  more  and 
more  a reward  for  distinguished  prowess  in  battle.  After 
a victory  or  a notable  achievement  a banneret  elect,  carry- 
ing his  pennon  in  his  hand,  was,  it  is  said,  conducted  be- 
tween two  knights  of  note,  and  presented  to  the  king  or 
general,  who  cutoff  the  point  or  ends  of  his  pennon,  making 
it  square.  He  was  then  called  a knight  of  the  square  flag. 
Also  called  knight  banneret. 


Sir  Richard  Croftes,  who  was  made  banneret  at  . . . 
Stoke,  was  a wise  man.  Camden,  Remains  (ed.  1637),  p.  271. 

2.  Formerly,  the  title  of  magistrates  of  the 
second  rank  in  some  Swiss  cantons,  and  also  of 
certain  officers  of  some  of  the  Italian  republics. 

Melchior  Sturmthal,  . . . Banneret  of  Berne. 

Scott,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  I.  vii. 

[In  Solotliurn]  on  the  death  of  an  avoyer,  the  banneret 
succeeds  to  his  place.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  335. 

bannerless  (ban'er-les),  a.  [<  banner  + -less.'] 
Having  no  banner.  J.  U.  Jesse. 
bannerman  (ban'er-man),  it. ; pi.  bannermen 
(-men).  1.  A standard-bearer ; a bannerer. — 

2.  A person  belonging  to  one  of  the  eight  ban- 
ners into  wrhieh  the  Manchus  are  marshaled. 
See  banner,  6. 

bannerol  (ban'e-rol),  n.  [See  banderole.  This 
is  the  usual  spelling  in  sense  2.]  1.  Same  as 

banderole. — 2.  In  England,  a banner,  about  a 
yard  square,  borne  at  the  funerals  of  prominent 
men,  and  placed  over  the  tomb.  It  bears  the 
arms  of  the  ancestors  and  alliances  of  the  de- 
ceased, painted  on  silk.  Also  erroneously  writ- 
ten banner-roll  and  bannerol. 
banner-plant  (ban'er-plant),  n.  A name  given 
to  some  cultivated  species  of  Anthurium,  fam- 
ily Aracex,  in  which  the  bright-scarlet  spathe 
is  broadly  expanded  at  right  angles  to  the  spadix, 
banner-roll  (ban'er-rol),  n.  An  erroneous  form 
of  bannerol,  2. 

banner-stone  (ban'er-ston),  n.  A name  some- 
times given,  not  very  aptly,  to  certain  stone 
objects  shaped  like  a small  two-edged  ax,  which 


banner-stone 
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are  supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  ornaments 
in  prehistoric  times,  or  held  in  the  hand  as 
badges  of  authority.  They  have  an  eye  for 
the  insertion  of  a handle. 

Some  banner-stones  of  striped  slate  have  been  found  in 
Camillus,  and  one  on  Skaneateles  Lake  [New  York], 

Smithsonian  Rep.y  1881,  p.  657. 

banner-vane  (ban'er-van),  n.  A weather-vane 
having  the  shape  of  a banner,  balanced  by  a 
weight  on  the  other  side  of  the  staff, 
bannet  (ban'et),  n.  [Sc.,  = E.  bonnet. ] A bon- 
net. Scott. 

bannimust,  n.  [<  ML.  bannimus,  we  banish, 

1st  pers.  pi.  pres.  ind.  of  bannire,  banish : see 
banish.']  Same  as  bannition. 

banning  (ban'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  ban1,  v.]  banquetantt  (bang'kwet-ant), 

The  act  of  uttering  a ban  or  curse ; an  execra-  * * x J 

tion  or  cursing  of  another. 

Especially  when  the  names  of  the  infernal  fiends  or  un- 
lucky soules  are  used  in  such  hannings. 

Holland , tr.  of  Pliny,  xxvii.  2. 

bannitiont  (ba-nish'on),  n.  [<  ML.  bannitio(n-),  banqueter  (bang'kwet-er),  n. 

< bannire , banish : see  banish , and  cf . aban-  a banquet ; a feaster. 
nition.]  The  act  of  banishing  or  the  state  of 
being  banished;  expulsion,  especially  from  a 
university. 

You  will  take  order,  when  he  comes  out  of  the  castle, 
to  send  him  out  of  the  university  too  by  bannition. 

Abp.  Laud,  Remains,  II.  191. 
bannock  (ban'ok),  n.  [ME.  bannok,  < AS. 
bannuc,  a cake ; with  dim.  -tic,  E.  -ock,  from  ban, 
bone : see  bone,  n.  The  Gael,  bonnach,  bannach, 

Ir.  bonnag,  are  from  E.]  A thick  cake  made 
of  oatmeal,  barley-meal,  or  pease-meal,  baked 
on  the  embers  or  on  an  iron  plate  or  griddle 

bannock-fluke  (ba°n'qk-fl6k)  ,“d  S[Se.,  < lan - pasting;  fuxurio*  living;  rich  entertainment; 
nock  + fluke 2.]  A Scotch  name  of  the  com-  _ 

mon  turbot.  Excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings.  1 Pet.  iv.  3. 

banns  (banz),  n.  pi.  [Formerly  bannes , often  banqueting-hall  (bang'kwet-ing-hal),  n.  Same 
banes,  mod.  more  correctly  bails,  pi.  of  ban1,  as  banquet-hall. 

q.  v.  The  spelling  banns  is  now  usual  in  this  banqueting-house  (bang'kwet-ing-hous),  n.  A 
sense.]  1.  The  proclamation  of  intended  mar-  bouse  where  banquets  are  given, 
riage  in  order  that  those  who  know  of  any  im-  In  a banqueting-house,  among  certain  pleasant  trees,  the 
pediment  thereto  may  state  it  to  the  proper  ★table  wasset-  Sidney. 

authorities.  Banns  were  made  a part  of  ecclesiastical  banquette  (bong-ket/),  n.  [F.,  fern.  dim.  of 
legislation  by  the  fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran,  a.  d.  banc,  a bench:  see  banlfi,  and  cf.  banquet.]  1. 
1215,  whose  decrees  were  confirmed  by  the  Council  of''T/*'  * * 


J ust  in  time  to  banquet 

The  illustrious  company  assembled  there.  Coleridge. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  feast;  regale  one’s  self 
with  good  eating  and  drinking ; fare  daintily. 

The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 

Were  it  a draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets , 

I would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  701. 
2f.  To  take  part  in  a light  refection  after  a 
feast.  See  banquet,  n.,  2. 

Then  was  the  banqueting-cliamber  in  the  tilt-yard  at 
Greenwich  furnished  for  the  entertainment  of  these 
strangers,  where  they  did  both  sup  and  banquet. 

O.  Cavendish. 
..  .,  [<  F.  ban- 

quetant,  ppr.  of  banqueter:  see  banquet,  v.] 
One  who  banquets;  a banqueter. 

Are  there  not  beside 
Other  great  banquetants  ? 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xx. 
1.  A guest  at 

Great  banqueters  do  seldom  great  exploits.  Cotgrave. 
2f.  One  who  provides  feasts  or  rich  entertain- 
ments. 

banquet-hall  (bang'kwet-hal),  n.  A hall  in 
which  banquets  are  held.  Also  called  banquet- 
ing-hall. 

The  fair  Peleian  banquet-hall.  Tennyson,  GEnone. 

banquet-house  (bang'kwet-hous),  n.  A ban- 
queting-house. 

A banquet-house  salutes  the  southern  sky.  Dryden. 

banqueting  (bang'kwet-ing),  n.  The  act  of 


Trent.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  celebration  of 
marriage  without  previous  proclamation  of  the  banns, 
unless  by  special  dispensation,  is  gravely  illicit,  but  not 
invalid.  The  proclamation  is  made  by  the  parish  priest 
of  each  contracting  party,  on  three  consecutive  festivals 
during  public  mass.  The  proclamation  of  banns  is  no 
longer  required  in  order  to  a valid  civil  marriage  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  or  the  United  States. 

2f.  The  proclamation  or  prologue  of  a play. 

Banes  or  Prologue  [to]  the  Fall  of  Lucifer. 

York  Plays,  Int.,  p.  lxii. 

To  bid  or  ask  the  bannst,  to  publish  the  banns. 

If  all  parties  be  pleased,  ask  their  banns,  'tis  a match. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  561. 
To  forbid  the  banns,  to  make  formal  objection  to  an 
intended  marriage. 

A better  fate  did  Maria  deserve  than  to  have  her  banns 
forbid.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  24. 

bannut  (ban'ut),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  ban- 
net,  < late  ME.  bannenote  (in  comp,  bannenote - 
tre,  glossed  avetana,  filbert) ; < ban,  AS.  ban, 
bone,  + note,  nut.]  A walnut,  the  fruit  of 
Juglans  regia  (bannut-tree).  [Obsolete  or  dia- 
lectal.] 


(a)  In  fort.,  a raised  way  or  foot-bank,  run- 
ning along  the  inside  of  a parapet  breast-high 
above  it,  on  which  riflemen  stand  to  fire  upon 
the  enemy.  (6)  In  medieval  fort.,  an  advanced 
earthwork  or  palisaded  defense  outside  of  the  banter 


ditch.  The  space  between  the  ditch  and  the  parapet 
was  wide  enough  for  a line  of  soldiers,  but  too  narrow  to 
allow  of  its  being  fortified  if  occupied  by  the  besiegers. 
Formerly  sometimes  written  banquet,  as  English. 

2.  The  footway  of  a bridge  when  raised  above 
the  carriageway. — 3.  A bench  for  passengers, 
or  the  space  occupied  by  benches,  on  the  top 
of  a French  diligence,  and  hence  of  any  public 
vehicle. — 4.  A sidewalk.  [Common  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  United  States.] 
Standing  outside  on  the  banquette,  he  bowed  — not  to  Dr. 
Mossy,  but  to  the  balcony  of  the  big  red-brick  front. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  144. 
Banquette  slope,  in  fort.,  an  incline  connecting  the 
banquette  tread  with  the  terreplein  or  interior  of  the 
work.  —Banquette  tread,  the  level  surface  of  the  ban- 
quette on  which  the  soldiers  stand  while  firing  over  the 
crest  of  the  parapet ; the  tread. 

, — bans,  n.  pi.  See  banns. 

banquet  (bang  kwet),  n.  [Earlier  banket,  < F.  banshee  (ban'she),  n.  [<  Gael,  ban-sith,  Ir.  bean- 

ban , 


banquet  (_  It.  banchetto  = Sp.  banquete),  a sidhe,  lit.  woman’of  the  fairies,  < Gael, 
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Ir  bean,  woman,  + sith,  Ir.  sigh,  sighe,  sighidh  bantery  (ban't6r-i),  a. 
(the  final  consonant  hoincr  seawplv  i J -i 


feast,  orig.  a little  bench  or  table,  dim.  of  banc 
(=  It.  Sp.  banco),  a bench  or  table : see  bank1 
and  banquette.]  1 . A feast ; a rich  entertain- 
ment of  food  and  drink. 

A napkin  of  fine  linen  to  be  laid  on  the  table  at  the 
coronation  banquet.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiii. 

2f.  A light  entertainment  at  the  end  of  a feast ; 
a dessert ; a refection  at  which  wine  is  drunk. 

We’ll  dine  in  the  great  room ; but  let  the  music 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here. 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  iii.  1. 

There  were  all  the  dainties,  not  only  of  the  season,  but 
of  what  art  could  add,  venison,  plain  solid  meate,  fowle, 
bak’d  and  boil’d  meats,  banquet  (desert)  in  exceeding 
plenty,  and  exquisitely  dress’d. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  27, 1685.  banstickle  (ban'stik-1), n.  [Sc.,<ME.  bansticMe, 


Bantu 

five  size.  Many  of  theBe  varieties  are  the  exact  counter- 
parts,  except  in  size,  of  the  corresponding  breeds  of  full 
size,  and  were  originally  reduced  in  weight  by  careful 
selection  and  breeding  of  small  specimens  from  these 
full-sized  breeds.  There  are  other  varieties,  however,  as 
the  Japanese  and  the  Sebright  bantams,  which  do  not  re- 
semble  ^ any  of  the  [arge  breeds.  The  chief  varieties  are 
the  African,  game  (in  the  several  colors),  Japanese,  Pekin 
Polish,  and  Sebright  bantams. 

2.  Same  as  Bantam-work. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  ban- 
tam ; of  the  breed  of  the  bantam ; hence,  dimin- 
utive ; puny ; absurdly  combative,  or  fussy  and 
consequential. 

Bantam-work  (ban'tam-work),  n.  An  old  name 
for  carved  work,  painted  in  party-colors,  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies ; “ a kind  of  Indian 
painting  and  carving  on  wood,  resembling  Ja- 
pan-work, only  more  gay,”  Chambers’s  Cyc., 
bupp.,  1753. 

banteng  (ban'teng),  n.  [Malay  and  Javanese 
banteng.]  A species  of  ox,  Bos  banteng  or  B. 
sondaicus,  a local  race  in  the  Malay  archipelago, 
banter  (ban'ter),  v.  t.  [Freq.  of  prov.  bant, 
manage,  conquer,  heat  down,  etc.,  < bant,  bent, 
force,  tension:  see  bent1,  n.]  1.  To  address 
good-humored  raillery  to ; make  fun  of. 

The  magistrate  took  it  that  he  bantered  him,  and  hade 
an  officer  take  him  into  custody.  Sir  if.  L' Estrange. 

Not  succeeding  in  bantering  me  out  of  my  epistolary 
proprieties.  Blackwood’s  Mag.,  XXIII.  884. 

So  home  we  went,  and  all  the  livelong  way 
With  solemn  jibe  did  Eustace  banter  me. 

Tennyson,  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

2.  To  impose  upon  or  cheat,  originally  in  a jest- 
ing or  bantering  way ; bamboozle.  [Archaic.] 

Somebody  had  been  bantering  him  with  an  imposition. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  li. 

3.  To  challenge;  invite  to  a contest.  [South- 
ern and  western  U.  S.]=Syn.  Banter,  Rally,  quiz, 
tease,  joke.  We  banter  another  in  good  humor  chiefly  for 
something  he  or  she  has  done  or  neglected  to  do,  whether 
the  act  or  omission  be  faulty  or  ridiculous  or  not,  if  it 
only  affords  a subject  for  a laugh  or  smile  at  his  or  her 
expense,  or  causes  a blush  not  altogether  painful.  Rally, 
literally  to  rail,  generally  implies  some  degree  of  sarcasm 
or  pungency,  and  is  aimed  at  some  specific  fault,  offense, 
or  weakness. 

The  sort  of  mock-heroic  gigantesque 
With  which  we  banter'd  little  Lilia  first. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion. 
Lest  you  think  I rally  more  than  teach, 

Or  praise  malignly  arts  I cannot  reach. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  i.  2. 
(ban'ter),  n.  [<  banter,  v.]  1.  A joking 
or  jesting ; good-humored  ridicule  or  raillery ; 
wit  or  humor;  pleasantry. 

When  wit  has  any  mixture  of  raillery,  it  is  but  calling 
it  banter  and  the  work  is  done. 

Sivift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  Author’s  Apol. 

Mr.  Adams  made  his  contribution  to  the  service  of  the 
table  in  the  form  of  that  good-humored,  easy  banter 
which  makes  a dinner  of  herbs  more  digestible  than  a 
stalled  ox  without  it. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  62. 
2.  A challenge  to  a match  or  contest;  the 
match  or  contest  itself.  [Southern  and  west- 
ern U.  S.] 

banterer  (ban'ter-er),  n.  1.  One  who  banters 
or  assails  with  good-humored  jests  or  pleas- 
antry.—-2.  One  who  cheats  or  bamboozles. 
[Archaic.] 

His  dress,  his  gait,  his  accent,  . . . marked  him  out  as 
an  excellent  subject  for  the  operations  of  swindlers  and 
banterer s.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 


(the  final  consonant  being  scarcely  sounded), 
fairy.]  A type  of  female  fairy  believed  in  Ire- 
land and  some  parts  of  Scotland  to  attach  her- 
self to  a particular  house,  and  to  foretell  by 
each  appearance  the  death  of  one  of  the  family. 
Also  benshie,  benshi. 

The  banshee  is  a species  of  aristocratic  fairy,  who,  in  the 
shape  of  a little  hideous  old  woman,  has  been  known  to 
appear,  and  heard  to  sing  in  a mournful  supernatural  voice 
under  the  windows  of  great  houses,  to  warn  the  family 
that  some  of  them  were  soon  to  die.  In  the  last  century 
every  great  family  in  Ireland  had  a banshee,  who  attended 
regularly,  but  latterly  their  visits  and  songs  have  been  dis- 
continued. Miss  Edgeworth. 


Full  of  banter  or  good- 


3t.  A slight  repast  between  meals : sometimes 
called  running  banquet.  N.  M.  I). 

The  running  banquet  of  two  beadles. 

Shak.,  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 
4f.  In  fort.,  same  as  banquette,  1. — 5.  A small 
rod-shaped  part  of  a horse’s  hridle  coining  nn- 
der  the  eye.  =Syn.  1.  Feast,  Festival,  etc.  See  feast. 
banquet  (hang'kwet),  v.  [Earlier  banket,  < F, 
banqueter;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans, 
with  a feast  or  rich  entertainment. 


< bane,  < AS.  ban,  hone,  q.  v.,  + stickle,  < AS. 
sticels,  prickle.  Cf.  stickleback.']  A name  of  the 
three-spined  stickleback. 

bant  (bant),  v.  i.  [Ludicrously  formed  from  the 
phrase  “the Banting  system,”  the  proper  name 
being  taken  as  banting,  ppr.  and  verbal  noun 
of  an  assumed  verb  bant. ] To  practise  bant- 
ingism  (which  see). 

To  treat  bantam  (ban'tam),  n.  and  a.  [So  named,  prob., 
from  Bantam,  in  J ava.]  I,  n.  1.  Ageneralname 
You  exceed  in  entertainment ; ‘ ’ ' ' " " ” 

Banquet  our  eyes  too?  Shirley,  The  Traitor,  iii.  2. 


humored  raillery.  Carlyle. 
banting1,  n.  See  banteng. 
banting3  (ban'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bant,  ?;.] 
The  practice  of  bantingism  (which  see)  : as,  to 
go  through  a course  of  banting. 
bantingism  (ban'ting-izm),  n.  [Named  after 
William  Banting.']  A course  of  diet  for  re- 
ducing corpulence,  adopted  and  recommended 
in  1863  by  William  Banting,  a merchant  of 
London.  The  dietary  recommended  was  the  use  of  lean 
meat  principally,  and  abstinence  from  fats,  starches,  and 
sugars. 

bantling  (bant'ling),  n.  [Perhaps  a corruption 
of  *bandling,  meaning  a child  in  swaddling- 


clothes,  < band2,  a wrapping,  + -ting,  dim.  suffix, 
as  in  foundling,  fondling,  nurseling,  etc.;  more 
prob.  for  *bankting,  < G.  bankling,  a bastard,  < 
bank,  bench,  + -ting ; cf.  equiv.  G.  bankert, 
LG.  bankert,  < bank,  bench,  + -ert  = E.  -ard.] 
A young  child;  an  infant:  a term  carrying 
with  it  a shade  of  contempt. 

It’s  a rickety  sort  of  bantling,  I’m  told, 

That’ll  die  of  old  age  when  it’s  seven  years  old. 

James  Smith , Rejected  Addresses,. 


for  a number  of  varieties  of  the  common  hen  Bantu  (ban'to),  n.  [A  native  name,  lit.  ‘peo- 
possessing  the  characteristic  of  very  diminu-  ple.?]  A name  sometimes  applied  to  the  South 


Bantu 

African  family  of  tongues.  The  most  marked  pe- 
culiarity  of  these  languages  is  their  prevailing  use  of  pre- 
fixes instead  of  suffixes  in  derivation  and  inflection. 
Those  of  them  that  border  on  the  Hottentot  employ 
clicks  or  clucks  as  alphabetic  elements.  Also  called  Chu- 
ana  and  Zingian.  Also  used  as  a racial  name, 
banxring  (bangks'ring),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A name  of  a squirrel-like  insectivorous  mam- 
mal of  Java,  the  Tupaia  javanica.  Also  called 
bangsring  and  sinsring.  See  Tupaiidce. 
banyan1,  n.  See  banian^. 
banyan2,  banyan-tree,  n.  See  banian 2. 
baobab  (ba'o-bab),  ».  [Formerly  also  balio- 
bab  ; a native  African  name.]  An  African 
tree,  the  Adansonia  digitata,  belonging  to  the 
family  Bombacacex,  also  called  the  Ethio- 
pian sour-gourd,  and  in  South  Africa  the 
cream-of-tartar  tree.  A native  of  tropical  Africa, 
and  has  been  introduced  and  naturalized  in  various  parts 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  world,  being  often  found  30  feet  in  diameter, 
though  it  grows  to  a height  of  only  from  40  to  70  feet.  The 
branches  shoot  out  from  60  to  70  feet,  bearing  a dense 


Baobab  of  Madagascar  ( Adansonia  Madagascariensis). 


mass  of  deciduous  leaves,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  horse-chestnut.  The  white  flowers  are  from  4 to  6 
inches  broad,  and  the  oblong  gourd-like  fruit,  about  a 
foot  in  length,  is  eaten  by  monkeys,  and  hence  is  called 
monkey-bread  (which  see).  The  juice  of  the  fruit  mixed 
with  sugar  is  much  esteemed  as  a beverage ; and  the  pulp, 
which  is  pleasantly  acid,  is  eaten,  and  is  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  Egyptian  dysentery.  The  dried  and  powdered 
mucilaginous  bark  and  leaves  are  used  by  the  negroes, 
under  the  name  of  lalo,  on  their  food,  like  pepper,  to  dimin- 
ish perspiration ; and  the  strong  fiber  of  the  bark  is  made 
into  ropes  and  cloth.  The  only  other  known  species  of 
this  genus  are  the  Australian  sour-gourd  or  cream-of-tartar 
tree,  Adansonia  Oregorii,  which  differs  chiefly  in  its 
smaller  fruit,  and  the  Madagascar  baobab,  A.  Madagas- 
cariensis , which  has  red  flowers. 

bap  (bap),  n.  [LG.  bopp,  G.  bamme,  bemme,  a 
piece  of  bread  and  butter;  nursery  words.]  A 
roll  of  bread  of  various  shapes. 

The  young  baker  who  brings  the  baps  in  the  mornings. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  XXV.  392. 

baphe  (ba'fe),  n.  [<  Gr.  fUa^r/,  a dye,  dyeing, 
dipping  in  dye,  a dipping,  < pii-rav,  dip : see 
baptize.']  The  brilliant  red  color  used  in  illu- 
minating ancient  manuscripts. 

Baphomet  (baf'o-met),  n.  [F.  Baphomet;  Pr. 
Bafomet,  OSp.  Mafomat,  regarded  as  a corrup- 
tion of  Maliomet.  Cf.  Mahound  and  Mammet.] 
The  imaginary  idol  or  symbol  which  the  Tem- 
plars were  accused  of  worshiping.  By  some  mod- 
ern writers  the  Templars  are  charged  with  a depraved 
Gnosticism,  and  the  word  Baphomet  has  had  given  to  it 
the  signification  of  baptism  of  wisdom  (as  if  < Gr.  Pa<t>y, 
baptism,  -f-  jaijns,  wisdom),  baptism  of  fire ; in  other  words, 
the  Gnostic  baptism,  a species  of  spiritual  illumination. 
But  this  and  the  other  guesses  are  of  no  value.  The  word 
may  be  a manipulated  form  of  Mahomet , a name  which 
took  strange  shapes  in  the  middle  ages. 

Baphometic  (baf-o-met'ik),  a.  [<  Bapliomet .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Bapliomet,  or  to  the  rites 
in  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  employed. 

It  is' from  this  hour  that  I incline  to  date  my  spiritual 
new-birth  or  Baphometic  Fire-baptism  ; perhaps  I directly 
thereupon  began  to  be  a man. 

Carlyle , Sartor  Resartus,  p.  117. 

Bapta  (bap'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  paTzrdg,  dipped, 
dyed,  verbal  adj.  of  flanreiv,  dip.]  A genus  of 
geometrid  moths.  The  white  pinion-spotted  moth 
is  B.  bimaculata  ; the  clouded  silver-moth  is  B.  punctata. 

baptise,  v.  t.  See  baptize . 

Baptisia  (bap-tiz'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  panrujig,  a 
dipping  (dyeing  ? cf.  pcnrrog,  dyed),  < panrifriv, 
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dip,  dye.]  A genus  of  leguminous  plants  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  are  herbaceous,  and  turn  black  in  drying.  The 
wild  indigo,  B.  tinctoria , has  been  used  for  dyeing,  and  its 
root  in  medicine  as  a laxative,  and  in  larger  doses  as  a ca- 
thartic and  emetic.  Some  species,  especially  the  blue-flow- 
ered B.  australis,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens, 
baptism  (bap'tizm),  n.  [<  ME.  baptisme  (usu- 
ally and  earlier  baptim , baptym , baptem),  < OF. 

bapteme , batesme,  bateme  (mod.  F. 


baptistic 

seal,  or  the  seal  of  baptism.  See  baptism. — Baptismal 
name,  the  personal  or  Christian  name  given  at  baptism. 
—Baptismal  regeneration,  the  doctrine  of  the  remis- 
sion of  original  and  actual  sin,  and  the  new  birth  into  the 
life  of  sanctifying  grace,  in  and  through  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.— Baptismal  shell,  a real  shell  polished,  or 
a small  metal  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a scallop-shell,  used 
to  take  water  from  the  font  and  pour  it  upon  the  head  of 
the  candidate  in  baptism.— Baptismal  vows,  the  prom- 
ises made  at  baptism  by  the  person  baptized,  or  by  the 
sponsors  in  his  name. 


bapteme),  < LL.  baptisma,  < Gr.  Pannafia,  also  baptismally  (bap-tiz'mal-i), cidv.  In  or  through 
PairTicpdg,  < pairu&tv,  dip  or  plunge  in  or  under  ★baptism;  by  means  of  baptism, 
water,  sink  (a  ship),  drench,  soak,  draw  (wine)  baptist  (bap'tist),  n.  JX  ME.  baptist  (only  in 


by  dipping  with  a cup;  in  N.  T.  and  eccl., 
baptize.]  1.  A sacrament  or  ordinance  of  the 
Christian  church,  instituted  by  Christ  as  an  ini- 
tiatory rite,  consisting  in  the  immersion  of  the 
person  in  water,  or  in  the  application  of  water 
to  the  person  by  affusion  or  by  sprinkling,  by  an 
authorized  administrator, 11  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
The  proper  signification  of  the  rite,  the  proper  subjects 
of  it,  and  the  proper  methods  of  administering  it,  are  mat- 
ters of  dispute  in  the  Christian  church.  In  Protestant 
churches  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a symbol  of  purifica- 
tion, a rite  of  initiation  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ, 
and  a sign  ratifying  God’s  covenant  with  his  people.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  initia- 
tion into  the  church  of  Christ,  consisting  essentially  in  the 
application  of  water  to  the  person  baptized  by  one  having 
the  intention  of  conferring  the  sacrament,  and  who  pro- 
nounces at  the  same  time  the  words,  "N.,  I baptize  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  ” The  Greek  formula,  “ The  servant  of  God  is  baptized 
in  the  name,  ’’etc. , is  alsorecognized  as  valid.  Inmost  bra  nch- 
esof  the  church  a layman  may,  in  caseof  necessity,  adminis- 
ter baptism.  In  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  most  Prot- 
estant churches,  infant  children  are  admitted  to  baptism; 
but  among  the  various  Baptist  denominations  only  those 
are  admitted  who  give  credible  evidence  of  possessing  a 
Christian  experience.  Among  them,  also,  it  is  generally  per- 
formed by  immersion,  which  they  regard  as  the  Scriptural 
mode.  This  is  also  the  common  mode  in  the  Eastern 
churches;  in  the  Western  churches  sprinkling  or  pouring 
is  commonly  substituted.  The  Friends  reject  all  baptism 
with  water,  regarding  Christian  baptism  as  spiritual  only. 

Baptism  is  not  only  a sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  dif- 
ference, whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned  from  others 
that  be  not  christened,  but  it  is  also  a sign  of  Regenera- 
tion or  New-Birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that 
receive  Baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  Church  ; the 
promises  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to 
be  the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed 
and  sealed ; Faith  is  confirmed,  and  Grace  increased  by 
virtue  of  prayer  unto  God. 

Articles  of  Religion  of  Ch.  of  Eng.  and  Prot.  Epis.  Ch. 

We  believe  in  . . . baptism  to  be  administered  to  be- 
lievers and  their  children,  as  the  sign  of  cleansing  from 
sin,  of  union  to  Christ,  and  of  the  impartation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Congregational  Creed , 1883. 


reference  to  John  the  Baptist),  < LL.  baptista , 
< Gr.  paKTiar^g,  one  who  baptizes,  < pairn^eiv, 
baptize:  see  baptize.']  1.  One  who  administers 
baptism:  the  title  (with  a capital  letter)  of 
John,  the  forerunner  of  Christ. 

Him  the  Baptist  soon  descried.  Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  25. 
2.  \cap.~\  A member  or  an  adherent  of  one  of 
those  Christian  denominations  which  maintain 
that  baptism  can  be  administered  only  upon  a 
personal  profession  of  Christian  faith.  Gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  Baptists  are  immersionists.  This 
doctrine  has  been  held  from  a very  early  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian church;  but  the  Baptists  as  a distinct  denomina- 
tion date  from  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  and  were 
originally  called  Anabaptists  by  their  opponents.  In  the 
United  States  the  Baptists  owe  their  origin  to  Roger 
Williams,  who  was  originally  a minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  principal  Baptist  denominations  are  the 
Baptists,  sometimes  called  Calvinist  Baptists,  from  their 
Calvinistic  theology ; Freewill  Baptists,  who  are  Arminian 
in  theology  and  open  communionists  in  practice ; German 
Baptists,  popularly  called  Bunkers;  General  Baptists,  a 
party  of  English  Baptists  who  are  Arminian  in  theology 
and  hold  to  a general  atonement  (opposed  to  Particular 
Baptists,  who  are  Calvinistic) ; Old-School  Baptists,  some- 
times called  Anti-Mission  or  Hard-Shell  Baptists,  from 
their  extreme  Calvinism,  which  leads  them  to  oppose  all 
active  measures  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  (a  sect 
numbering  40,000) ; Seventh-Day  Baptists,  who  keep  the 
seventh  day,  instead  of  the  first,  as  the  sabbath ; Six- 
Principle  Baptists,  so  called  from  the  six  principles  which 
constitute  their  creed  (they  practise  “ laying  on  of  hands,” 
and  refuse  communion  to  all  who  do  not);  Disciples  of 
Christ,  also  called  Christians  or  Campbellites,  an  American 
denomination  growing  out  of  the  labors  of  Alexander 
Campbell,  and  separately  organized  in  1827;  Winebren- 
nerians,  or  Church  of  God  (organized  in  1830  by  John 
Winebrenner),  who  maintain  the  washing  of  feet  as  an 
ordinance  of  perpetual  obligation ; and  Christians,  or  the 
Christian  Connection,  an  American  sect  of  Unitarian  Bap- 
tists founded  about  1800.  The  Baptists  are  congregational 
in  polity,  and  generally  Calvinistic  or  semi-Calvinistic  in 
theology.  Those  of  Great  Britain  do  not  generally  regard 
baptism  by  immersion  as  a prerequisite  to  communion,  and 
therefore  commune  with  other  churches ; but  the  opposite 
position  is,  with  few  exceptions,  adopted  by  the  Baptists 
of  the  U nited  States.  The  former  are  popularly  called  open- 
communionists,  the  latter  close-communionists. 


baptisteries,  baptistries  (-iz,  -triz).  [<  L. 
terium,  a place  for  bathing  (LL.  in  eccl.  sense), 
< Gr,  panTiOTT/piov,  < pan-TL^ELv,  baptize : see  bap - 


2.  Any  ceremonial  ablution  intended  as  a sign  baptistery,  baptistry  (bap'tis-ter-i,  -tri),  n. ; pi. 
of  purification,  dedication,  etc. : as,  the  baptism 
administered  by  John  the  Baptist,  or  that  ad- 
ministered to  proselytes  by  the  ancient  Jews; 
the  baptism  or  christening  of  bells,  ships,  and 
other  objects  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  etc. 

The  publicans  justified  God,  being  baptized  with  the 
baptism  of  John.  Luke  vii.  29. 

Baptism  for  the  dead,  the  baptism  of  a living  person 
instead  of  and  for  the  sake  of  one  who  has  died  unbaptized. 

The  performance  of  such  a ceremony,  although  disapproved 
by  the  church,  is  on  record  in  a number  of  individual 
cases  among  the  early  Christians,  and  is  also  said  to  have 
been  a custom  of  several  ancient  sects,  the  Ebionites,  Mar- 
cionites,  and  others.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  revived 
by  the  Mormons.  This  practice  has  been  supposed  by 
many  to  be  alluded  to  in  1 Cor.  xv.  29,  but  other  expla- 
nations of  the  passage  have  been  given.— Baptism  of 
blood,  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  regarded  as  sup- 
plying the  absence  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.— Baptism 
Of  desire,  the  virtue  or  grace  of  baptism  received  by  a 
person  who  dies  earnestly  desiring  that  sacrament,  but 
unable  to  obtain  it.— Baptism  Of  fire,  (a)  The  gift  or 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; the  grace  of  baptism  considered 
separately  from  the  outer  form.  ( b ) Martyrdom. — Clinic 
or  clinical  baptism,  baptism  on  a sick-bed.  In  the  early 
church  this  was  allowed  only  in  case  of  impending  death, 
and  was  sometimes  refused  even  then,  except  to  persons 
already  candidates.  Such  baptism  was  recognized  a3 
valid  ; but  a person  so  baptized  was  not  ordinarily  eligible 
to  orders,  perhaps  because  it  was  judged  that  fear  had 
induced  the  reception  of  the  sacrament.— Conditional 
baptism  (also  called  hypothetical  baptism),  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches,  baptism  administered  to 
persons  in  respect  to  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
have  been  baptized  or  not,  or  whose  known  baptism  is  of 
doubtful  validity.  The  condition  is  then  regularly  insert- 
ed in  the  formula : “ If  thou  art  not  baptized,”  etc.  — Pri- 
vate baptism,  baptism  conferred  in  the  home  or  else- 
where, without  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  rite  of 
solemn  baptism  in  the  church. — Seal  of  baptism,  (a) 

The  rite  of  unction  in  baptism,  (fr)  Same  as  baptismal 
character  (which  see,  under  baptismal). 

baptismal  (bap-tiz'mal),  a.  [<  baptism  + -al ; = 

F.  baptismal.]  Pertaining  to  baptism:  as,  “the 

baptismal  vow,”  Hammond Baptismal  charac- 

ter,  a spiritual  and  indelible  mark  attaching  to  the  souls 
of  baptized  Christians  from  their  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment. This  term  is  used  officially  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  also  by  theologians  of  the  Greek,  Ori- 
ental, and  Anglican  churches,  to  express  the  doctrine  of 
those  churches  that  a baptized  person  can  for  good  or  for 
evil  never  be  as  one  unbaptized,  and  that  the  sacrament 
cannot  be  repeated  without  sacrilege.  Also  called  the 


Baptistery  of  the  Duomo,  Pisa,  Italy. 

tizeJ]  A building  or  a portion  of  a building  in 
which  is  administered  the  rite  of  baptism,  in 
the  early  Christian  church  the  baptistery  was  distinct  from 
the  church-building,  and  was  situated  near  its  west  end; 
it  was  generally  circular  or  octagonal  in  form,  and  dome- 
roofed.  About  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  baptistery 
began  to  be  absorbed  in  the  church,  within  which  the  font 
was  placed,  not  far  from  the  western  door.  The  detached 
baptistery  was,  however,  often  preserved,  especially  in 
Italy ; and  many  such  baptisteries  still  remain  in  use,  as 
that  of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome,  and  those  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  Pisa,  Florence,  etc.  As  a separate  building  the 
baptistery  was  often  of  considerable  size  and  great  archi- 
tectural beauty ; that  of  Florence  is  108  feet  in  external 
diameter.  In  the  West,  baptisteries  were  in  early  times 
commonly  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  See/ontl 
and  baptismal. 

baptistic,  baptistical  (bap-tis'tik,  -ti-kal),  a. 

[<  Gr.  /San-TcaTUid;,  < /3a7n-«TTfa,  baptist : see  bap- 


baptistic 

tiat.]  Pertaining  to  baptism,  or  (with  a capital) 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Baptists. 

This  baptisticoX  profession,  which  he  ignorantly  laugheth 
at,  is  attested  by  fathers,  by  councils,  by  liturgies. 

A bp,  Brumhall,  Schism  Guarded,  p.  205. 

Baptistically  (bap-tis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  Accord- 
ing to  Baptist  doctrine ; in  the  manner  of  the 
Baptists. 

baptizable  (bap-ti'za-bl),  a.  [<  baptize  + 
-able.]  That  may  be  baptized.  [Bare.] 

As  for  the  condition  limiting  persons  baptizable , which 
is  actual  believing,  this  also  the  Church  of  Christ  under- 
stood in  a limited  and  temporary  sense. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  2S4. 

baptizationt  (bap-ti-za'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  bapti- 
zatio(n-),  < baptisare,  baptize : see  baptize .]  The 
act  of  baptizing ; baptism.  [Rare.] 

If  they  had  been  lay  persons,  their  baptizations  were 
null  and  invalid.  Jer.  Taylor,  Clems  Domini,  iv. 

baptize  (bap-tlz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  baptized, 
ppr.  baptizing.  [<  ME.  baptizcn,  < LL.  bap- 
tizare,  < Gr.  panrl&iv,  dip  in  or  under  water, 
baptize,  < fiavreiv,  dip  in  water.  See  etym.  of 
baptism .]  1.  To  administer  the  rite  of  bap- 

tism to.  See  baptism. 

_ None  [in  Yucatan]  might  marry  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tised. Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  248. 

2.  To  christen;  name;  denominate:  with  al- 
lusion to  the  naming  of  infants  at  baptism. 

Call  me  hut  love,  and  1 11  be  new  baptiz'd  ; 

Henceforth  I never  will  he  Romeo. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  2. 

Sometimes  spelled  baptise. 
baptizement  (bap-tiz'ment),  v.  [<  baptize  + 
-merit.]  The  act  of  baptizing ; baptism.  [Rare.] 
baptizer  (bap-ti'zer),  n.  One  who  baptizes. 

On  the  part  of  the  baptizer,  baptism  was  a form  of  re- 
ception to  instruction.  Rees,  Cyc.,  Baptism. 

baquet(ba-ka'),  ».  [F. : see  backet.]  A small 
*tub  or  trough. 

bar1  (bar),  n.  [<  ME.  barr,  barre,  < OF.  barre, 
F.  barre  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  barra,  < ML.  barra, 
prob.  < Goth.  *barwa-,  a tree,  prob.  also  a 
branch,  and  hence  also  a pole,  a bar,  = Icel. 
borr , a tree,  — AS.  beam , bearo,  a wood,  a grove : 
see  barrou 4,  and  compare  barrow 2.  The  simi- 
lar Celtic  and  Teut.  words  are  from  the  ML., 
Rom.,  orE.  Hence  barrier,  barrister,  barricade, 
barrace,  embar,  embarrass,  debar , debarrass, 
etc.]  1.  A piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
solid,  long  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  used 
for  some  mechanical  purpose ; a piece  long 
in  proportion  to  its  width;  a rod:  as,  a cap- 
stan -bar  ; the  bars  of  a grate;  the  splinter-6ar 
of  a vehicle ; especially,  such  a piece  of  wood 
or  metal  used  as  an  obstruction  or  guard : as, 
the  bars  of  a fence  or  gate ; the  bar  of  a door 
or  window.— -2.  Anything  which  obstructs, 
hinders,  or  impedes ; an  obstruction ; an  ob- 
stacle ; a harrier. 

Must  I new  bars  to  my  own  joy  create?  Dryden. 

The  incapacity  to  breed  under  confinement  is  one  of  the 
commonest  bars  to  domestication. 

Darwin , Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  I.  21. 

3.  A harrier — (a)  At  the  entrance  to  a city,  or 
between  the  city  proper  and  its  suburbs ; hence, 
the  gate,  at  which  the  harrier  was  placed  in 
former  times,  as  Temple  Bar  in  London,  now 


Temple  Bar,  London. — Founded  1670,  demolished  1878. 


removed,  and  tlie  existing  medieval  bay's  of 
York.  ( b ) At  a toll-house;  a toll-gate.  Also 
called  toll-bar.— 4.  An  accumulation  forming 
a hank  obstructive  to  navigation  or  to  the  flow 
of  water.  ( a ) A bank  of  sand,  gravel,  or  earth  forming 
a shoal  in  any  body  of  water ; a bank  or  shoal  at  the 
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mouth  of  a river  or  harbor,  obstructing  entrance  or  ren- 
dering it  difficult. 

He  rose  at  dawn,  and,  fired  with  hope, 

Shot  o’er  the  seething  harbour  bar. 

Tennyson,  The  Sailor  Boy. 
( b ) A narrow  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  water,  (c) 
In  placer -mining,  an  accumulation  of  sand  or  gravel  in  or 
near  the  bed  of  a stream. 

5.  In  law:  (a)  The  railing  inclosing  the  place 
which  counsel  occupy  in  courts  of  justice. 
[Hence  the  phrase  at  the  bar  of  the  court  signi- 
fies in  open  court.] 

Some  at  the  bar  with  subtlety  defend, 

Or  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie.  Dryden. 

( b ) The  place  in  court  where  prisoners  are  sta- 
tioned for  arraignment,  trial,  or  sentence. 

The  great  duke 
Came  to  the  bar;  where  to  his  accusations 
He  pleaded  still,  not  guilty.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

(c)  Those  wTho  may  plead  as  attorneys  in 
court.  In  the  United  States  all  lawyers  are  members  of 
the  bar,  having  this  right.  In  England  the  right  and  title 
are  confined  to  counsel  or  barristers  (which  see).  The 
European  systems  are  akin  to  the  English. 

It  is  the  bench,  the  magistracy,  the  bar — the  profession 
as  a profession  ...  — a class,  a body,  of  which  I mean 
exclusively  to  speak.  R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  137. 

The  storm  of  invective  which  burst  upon  him  from  bar, 
bench,  and  witness-box.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

(d)  A stoppage  or  defeat  in  an  action  or  suit 
by  countervailing  the  alleged  right  of  action. — 

6.  In  England,  a railing  or  barrier  which  sep- 
arates a space  near  the  door  from  the  body 
of  either  house  of  Parliament,  beyond  which 
none  hut  members  and  clerks  are  admitted.  At 
these  bars  counsel  stand  when  pleading  before  the  house, 
and  to  the  same  bar  witnesses  and  such  as  have  been 
ordered  into  custody  for  breaches  of  privilege  are  brought. 
In  the  houses  of  Congress,  the  bar,  for  the  latter  purpose, 
is  the  area  in  front  of  the  presiding  officer. 


7.  Figuratively,  any  tribunal:  as,  the  bar  of  bar1  (bar),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 

TVnmif*.  rnunimi  • fliA  hnv  nf  Q „ r/  h*tt  t.  ........  * 


public  opinion;  the  bar  of  God. — 8.  That  por- 
tion of  a tavern,  inn,  coffee-house,  or  the  like, 
where  liquors,  etc.,  are  set  out;  the  coimter 
over  which  articles  are  served  in  such  an  es- 
tablishment. 

I was  under  some  apprehension  that  they  would  appeal 
to  me  ; and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at  the  bar,  . . . 
and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Cheapside. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  403. 

9.  A band  or  stripe : as,  a bar  of  light. 

The  long,  slender  bars  of  cloud  float  like  fishes  in  the 
sea  of  crimson  light.  Emerson,  Nature. 

10.  In  farriery,  the  upper  part  of  the  gums  of 
a horse  between  the  grinders  and  tnsks,  which 
bears  no  teeth,  and  to  which  the  bit  is  fitted. — 

11.  In  music,  a line  drawn  perpendicularly 
across  the  staff,  dividing  it  into  equal  measures 
of  time  and  marking  the  place  of  the  strong 


baraket 

Thackeray  falls  into  the  common  error  of  describing  “a 
bar-sinister  ” as  a mark  of  bastardy.  A bar  in  heraldry,  be- 
ing horizontal,  cannot  be  dexter  or  sinister  ; a bend  may 
be  either.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  46. 

Bar  super,  in  apiculture,  a case  or  crate  in  which  the 
honeycomb  is  hung  from  bars,  instead  of  being  built  in  sec- 
tions or  boxes.  Phin,  Diet.  Apiculture,  p.  70. — Bastard 
bar.  Same  as  boston,  1 (c).—  Blank  bar,  in  law,  a plea 
in  bar  which  in  an  action  of  trespass  is  put  in  to  compel 
the  plaintiff  to  assign  the  certain  place  where  the  trespass 
was  committed  ; a common  bar.  It  is  most  used  by  the 
practisers  in  the  Common  Beneh,  for  in  the  King’s  Bench 
the  place  is  commonly  ascertained  in  the  declaration. 
Blount.— Branchial  bar.  See  branchial.— Double  bar, 
in  music,  two  bars  placed  together  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
movement  or  strain.  If  two  or  four  dots  are  added  to  it, 
the  strain  on  that  side  should  be  repeated. — Equalizing- 
bar.  («)  In  a car-truck,  a wrought-iron  beam  which  bears 
upon  the  top  of  the  journal-boxes  on  the  Same  side  of  the 
truck.  The  springs  which  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body 
of  the  car  upon  that  side  rest  upon  the  center  of  this  bar, 
which  distributes  the  weight  upon  the  two  journals.  (/>) 
In  a vehicle,  a bar  to  each  end  of  which  a whippletree  is 
attached.  It  is  pivoted  at  the  middle,  and  is  used  to 
equalize  the  draft  of  two  horses  harnessed  abreast.  Also 
called  evener  and  doubletree.— Father  of  the  bar.  See 
father. — Horizontal  bar,  a round  bar  placed  horizontal- 
ly at  some  distance  above  the  ground,  on  which  athletes 
exercise. — Landing-bar,  ill  lace-making,  a shuttle-box; 
a receptacle  for  the  shuttle  at  the  end  of  each  cast.— 
Loosening-bar,  in  molding,  a pointed  steel  wire  which  is 
driven  into  the  pattern  and  struek  lightly  with  a hammer 
to  loosen  it  from  its  mold,  so  that  it  can  be  withdrawn. 
— Parallel  bars,  a pair  of  bars  raised  about  4 to  6 feet 
above  the  ground  and  placed  about  a foot  and  a half  apart, 
used  in  gymnastics  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  arms, 
chest,  etc. — Plea  in  bar,  in  law,  a plea  of  matter  of  such 
a nature  that  if  sustained  it  would  defeat  not  merely  the 
present  action,  but  any  other  for  the  same  cause.  See 
abatement. — Splinter-bar,  in  coach-building,  the  bar  of 
a carriage  to  which  the  traces  are  attached.— To  call 
to  the  bar.  See  call. — Trial  at  bar,  a trial  in  one  of 
the  superior  courts  before  all  the  judges  of  the  court  in 
which  the  action  is  brought,  or  a quorum  sufficient  to 
make  a full  court.  = Syn.  2 and  3.  Barricade,  etc.  See 
★ barrier. 

barred , ppr. 


barring.  [<  ME.  barren,  < OF.  barrer  = Pr. 

Pg.  barrar,<  ML.  barrare,  bar ; from  the  noum] 

1 . To  fasten  with  a bar,  or  as  with  a bar. 

Everydoor  is5arr'dwitligold,and  opens  buttogoldenkeya. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 
Now  to  all  hope  her  heart  is  barred  and  cold." 

Longfellow,  Blind  Girl  of  Castfel-Cuillfc,  ii. 

2.  To  hinder 
restrain. 


obstruct;  prevent;  prohibit; 


accent;  hence,  the  space  and  notes  included 
between  two  such  lines ; the  portion  of  music 
represented  by  the  included  notes.  See  also 
double  bar,  below. 

Whistling  a random  bar  of  Bonny  Doon. 


If  you  cannot 

Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Anything  on  him.  Shak. , Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

The  houses  of  the  country  were  all  scattered,  and  yet 
not  so  far  off  as  that  it  barred  mutual  succour. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  To  except;  exclude  by  exception. 

Nay,  but  I bar  to-night ; you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  provide  with  a bar  or  bars ; mark  with 
bars ; cross  with  one  or  more  stripes  or  lines. 

A Ceynt  she  wered,  barred  al  of  silke. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  49. 
He  bar 8 his  surfaces  with  horizontal  lines  of  colour,  the 
expression  of  the  level  of  the  Desert.  Ruskin. 

5.  To  make  into  bars.  [Rare.]— To  bar  a vein, 

in  farriery,  to  open  the  skin  above  a vein  in  a horse’s  leg,’ 
disengaging  it,  tying  it  both  above  and  below,  and  strik- 
ing between  the  two  ligatures:  an  operation  intended 
to  stop  malignant  humors.  Johnson.—  To  bar  dower. 
" doiver2.—  To  bar  an  entail.  See  entail. 


Tennyson,  The  Brook,  bar1  (bar),  prep.  [Prop.  impv.  of  bar 1,  v.,  3;  cf. 
12.  In  com. : {a)  An  ingot,  a lump,  or  a wedge,  barring.]  Except ; omitting  ; but:  as,  to  offer 
as  of  gold  or  silver,  from  the  mines,  rim  in  a lo  bet  two  to  one  against  any  horse  bar  one. 
mold,  and  unwrought.  (6)  A short  piece  of  bar3  (bar),  n.  [<  F.  bar,  “the  fish  called  a 
bar-iron  about  half  a pound  in  weight,  used  as  base”  (Cotgrave) : see  base5.]  An  acanthopte- 
a medium  of  traffic  with  African  negroes. — 13.  rygian  European  fish,  Sciama  aquila.  Also 
In  printing : (a)  The  lever  by  which  the  pres-  cabe<l  maigre. 

sure  is  applied  in  a hand-press,  (b)  The  middle  bar3,  a.  An  obsolete  (Middle  English)  or  dia- 
cross-piece  of  a printers’  chase.— 14.  In  her.,  lectal  form  of  bare 1. 
a horizontal  stripe  crossing  the  field,  narrow-  bar4t.  A Middle  English  preterit  of  bear L 

er  than  the  fesse,  and  occupying  bar®  (bar),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  bear‘d. 

usually  one  fifth  or  less  of  the 
field : one  of  the  nine  ordinaries. 

It  is  rare  that  one  bar  only  is  used ; 
bars  may  be  borne  in  any  number,  and 
the  blazon  always  names  the  number; 
but  when  more  than  four,  as  they  are 
smaller,  they  are  called  barrulets.  See 
barry 2 and  barwise. 

15.  In  a bridle,  the  mouthpiece  Heraldic  «ar. 
connecting  the  checks. — 16.  In  a rifle-sight,  a 
plate  in  the  form  of  a segment,  with  its  upper 
or  chord  edge  horizontal,  and  secured  in  a ring. 

II  the  plate  has  a vertical  slot  in  it,  it  is  called  a slit  bar- 
sight;  ii  it  has  an  annulus  or  smaller  ring  attached  to  it,  it 
is  a bar-sight  or  open  bead-sight. 

17.  In  saddlery,  one  of  the  side  pieces  connect- 
ing the  pommel  and  cantle  of  a saddle Ac- 

cented parts  of  a bar.  See  accent , v.  t . — Bar  of 
ground,  a term  used  in  Cornwall,  England,  and  else- 
where to  designate  a stratum  or  mass  of  rock  coming 
near  to  or  crossing  the  lode,  and  of  a different  character 
from  that  adjacent  to  it.— Bar  sinister,  a phrase  erro- 
neously used  for  bend  sinister.  See  bend'Z. 


. ..  . [U.S.] 

bar6t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  baron. 
baracan,  n.  See  barracan. 
barad  (ba-rad'),  n.  [<  Gr.  fiapvg,  heavy.  Cf. -ad1 
and  farad.]  The  unit  of  pressure  in  the  centi- 
meter-gram-second system,  equal  to  one  dyne 
per  square  centimeter. 

barssstiiesiometer,  n.  See  baresthesiometer. 
baragouin  (ba-ra-gwan'  or  -gwin'),  n.  [F., 
said  to  bo  < Bret,  bara,  bread,  + gwin,  wine,  or 
gwenn,  white,  “in  reference  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Breton  soldiers  at  the  sight  of  white 
bread”;  but  this  reads  like  a popular  etymol- 
ogy! 'with  the  usual  fictitious  anecdote  append- 
ed. The  word  may  be  merely  imitative.]  Un- 
intelligible jargon ; language  so  altered  in  sound 
or  sense  as  not  to  be  generally  understood, 
baraket  (bar'a-ket),  n.  [lieb.]  In  Jewish 
antiq.,  the  third  jewel  in  the  first  row  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest : it  is  thought  to 
be  the  emerald.  Gesenius, 


baralipton 

baralipton  (bar-a-lip'ton),  n.  [An  artificial 
term.J  1.  In  logic,  a mnemonic  name  of  an 
indirect  mood  of  the  first  figure  of  syllogism, 
in  which  the  two  premises  are  universal  affir- 
matives and.  the  conclusion  is  a particular 
affirmative : as,  Every  animal  is  a substance  ; 
every  man  is  an  animal;  therefore,  some  sub- 
stance is  a man.  The  name  was  probably  in- 
vented by  Petrus  Hispanus.  See  bamalip  and 
mood2. — 2.  [ cap .]  [NL.]  In  cool.,  a genus  of 
coleopterous  insects. 

baranco  (ba-rang'ko),  n.  Same  as  barranca. 
baranee  (bar-a-ne'),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  repr. 
Hind,  bdrani,  lit.  keeping  off  the  rain,  < burdn, 
rain.]  A cloak  made  of  felted  woolen  cloth, 
used  in  India. 

baraniline  (ba-ran  ' i-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  paphg, 
heavy,  + aniline.']  A name  given  by  Reimann 
to  heavy  aniline  oil,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
light  aniline  oil  or  kuphaniline. 
barathea-cloth  (bar-a-the'a-kloth),  n.  1.  A 
woolen  cloth  made  at  Leeds,  England. — 2.  A 
silk,  either  plain  or  twilled,  made  in  England. 

Also  spelled  barrathea-clolh. 
barathrum  (bar'a-thrum),  n. ; pi.  barathra 
(-thra).  [L.,  < Gr.  pdpadpov,  Ionic  pepedpov, 
contr.  pedpov,  a gulf,  pit.]  1.  A rocky  place 
or  pit  outside  the  walls  of  ancient  Athens,  into 
which  criminals  were  thrown. — 2f.  The  abyss; 
hell. 

He  will  eat  a leg  of  mutton  while  I am  in  my  porridge, 

. . . hia  belly  is  like  Barathrum. 

B.  Jon8on , Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

3f.  Anything  that  swallows  up  or  devours ; the 
belly ; an  insatiable  glutton  or  extortioner. 

You  come 

To  scour  your  dirty  maw  with  the  good  cheer, 

Which  will  be  damn'd  in  your  lean  barathrum, 

That  kitchen-stuff  devourer. 

Shirley , The  Wedding,  ii.  3. 

You  barathrum  of  the  shambles ! 

Massinger,  A Hew  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  iii.  2. 

barato  (ba-ra/to),  n.  [Sp.,  as  in  def.,  lit.  cheap- 
ness, low  price,  bargain,  barato,  cheap : see 
barrat.]  A portion  of  a gamester’s  winnings 
given  “for  luck”  to  the  bystanders.  N.  E.  I). 
barb1  (barb),  n.  [<  ME.  barbe,  < OF.  barbe,  P. 
barbe  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  barba,  < L.  barba,  beard : 
see  beard.]  1.  A beard;  anything  which  re- 
sembles a beard  or  grows  in  the  place  of  it. 

The  barbel,  so  called  by  reason  of  his  barbs,  or  wattles 
in  his  mouth.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

2.  In  bot.,  a terminal  tuft  of  hairs;  a beard; 
more  usually,  a rotrorse  tooth  or  double  tooth 
terminating  an  awn  or 
prickle. — 3.  In  ornith., 
one  of  the  processes,  of 
the  first  order,  given  off 
by  the  rachis  of  a feather. 

The  vane  [of  a feather]  con- 
sists of  a series  of  appressed, 
flat,  narrowly  linear  or  lance- 
linear  lamime  or  plates,  set  ob- 
liquely on  the  rhachis  by  their 
bases,  diverging  out  from  it  at 
a varying  open  angle,  ending  in 
a free  point ; each  such  narrow 
a a.  Barbs.  acute  plate  is  called  a barb. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  84. 

4.  One  of  the  sharp  points  projecting  backward 
from  the  penetrating  extremity  of  an  arrow, 
fish-hook,  or  other  instrument  for  piercing,  in- 
tended to  fix  it  in  place ; a beard. 

Having  two  points  or  barbs. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus  (Arber),  p.  135. 

5.  A linen  covering  for  the  throat  and  breast, 
sometimes  also  for  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
worn  by  women  through- 
out the  middle  ages  in 
western  Europe.  It  was 
at  times  peculiar  to  nuns 
or  women  in  mourning. 

Do  wey  your  barbe  and  shew 

youre  face  bare. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  110. 

6.  Aband  or  small  scarf 
of  lace,  or  other  fine  ma- 
terial, worn  by  women 
at  the  neck  or  as  a head- 
dress.— 7.  Same  as  bar- 
bel, 3. — 8.  In  her.,  one  of 
the  five  leaves  of  the 
calyx  which  project  be- 
yond and  between  the 
petals  of  the  heraldic 
rose.  Seebarbed t,  3. — 9. 

A bur  or  roughness  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  metal-working,  as  in 
coining  and  engraving. — 10.  A military  term 


Barb,  middle  of  14th  cen- 
tury. (From  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“ Diet,  du  Mobilier  franqais.”) 
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used  in  the  phrase  to  fire  in  barb,  in  barbette,  or 
en  barbe,  that  is,  to  fire  cannon  over  the  para- 
pet instead  of  through  the  embrasures. 

★ Also  spelled  barbe. 

barb1  (barb),  v.  [<  OF.  barber,  shave,  < barbe, 
beard.  In  E.  the  verb  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  formed  from  barber,  like  peddle  from 
peddler,  and  is  used  only  colloquially.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  shave;  dress  the  beard.  [Now 
only  colloq.]  — 2f.  To  pare  or  shave  close  to  the 
surface;  mow. 

The  stooping  scytheman,  that  doth  barb  the  field. 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  iii.  2. 

3f.  To  clip,  as  gold.  B.  Jonson. — 4.  To  fur- 
nish with  barbs,  as  an  arrow,  fish-hook,  spear, 
or  other  instrument. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  shave. 

To  Sir  G.  Smith’s,  it  being  now  night,  and  there  up  to 
his  chamber,  and  sat  talking,  and  I barbing  against  to- 
morrow. Pepys,  Diary,  II.  329. 

barb2t  (barb),  n.  [A  corruption  of  bard2,  per- 
haps by  confusion  with  barb !,  a heard,  or  barb 3, 
a Barbary  horse.]  Same  as  bard2,  n. 

He  left  hia  loftie  steed  with  golden  sell 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes. 

Spenser,  E.  Q. , II.  ii.  11. 

Their  horses  were  naked,  without  any  barbs,  for  albeit 
many  brought  barbs,  few  regarded  to  put  them  on. 

Sir  J.  Hayward,  Edw.  VI.,  p.  32. 

barb2t  (barb),  v.  t.  [<  barb2,  n.]  Same  as 
bard2,  v. 

A brave  courser  trapped  and  barbed. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  1179. 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I trow, 

And  with  J edwood-axe  at  saddle-bow. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.  5. 

barb3  (barb),  n.  [<  F.  barbe,  a Barbary  horse 
(ML.  cavallus  de  barba,  indicating  a supposed 
connection  with  L.  barba,  a beard),  < Barbarie, 
Barbary:  see  barbary.]  1.  A horse  of  the 
breed  introduced  by  the  Moors  into  Spain  from 
Barbary  and  Morocco,  and  remarkable  for  speed, 
endurance,  and  docility.  In  Spain  this  noble  race 
has  degenerated,  and  true  barbs  are  rare  even  in  their  na- 
tive country. 

The  importance  of  improving  our  studs  by  an  infusion 
of  new  blood  was  strongly  felt ; and  with  this  view  a con- 
siderable number  of  barbs  had  lately  been  brought  into 
the  country.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

2.  A breed  of  domestic  pigeons  having  a short 
broad  beak,  classed  by  Darwin  with  the  carriers 
and  runts.  Also  called  barb-pigeon,  Barbary 
pigeon,  and  Barbary  carrier. — 3.  A sciamoid 
fish,  Menticirrus  Americanus,  better  known  as 
hingfish.  See  Mngfish. 

barhacant,  n.  See  barbican L 

barbacou  (bar'ba-ko),  n.  [<  F.  barbacou,  irreg. 
barbu,  abarbet, +(tur)acou  or  (cou)cou,  cuckoo.] 
A name  given  by  Le  Vaillant  to  the  American 
barbets  of  the  family  Bucconidce,  to  distinguish 
thorn  from  the  barbets  proper  of  the  family 
Capitonidcc.  The  South  American  barbaeous 
are  the  birds  of  the  genera  Monasa  and  Cheli- 
doptera. 

barbacue, «.  See  barbecue. 

Barbadian  (bar-ba'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Barba- 
dos, the  Barbados,  a name  said  to  be  due  to  Pg. 
as  barbadas,  the  bearded,  applied  by  the  Portu- 

rese  to  the  Indian  fig-trees  growing  there.] 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Barbados  (also  spell- 
ed Barbadoes). 

II.  «.  An  inhabitant  of  Barbados,  the  most 
eastern  island  of  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain. 

Barbados  cherry,  leg,  nut,  tar,  etc.  See  the 
norms. 

Barbados-pride  (bar-ba'doz-prid),  n.  1.  A 
prickly  leguminous  shrub,  Poinciana  pulcher- 
rima,  of  tropical  regions,  planted  for  hedges  as 
well  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Also 
called  Barbados  flower-fence. — 2.  In  the  West 
Indies,  a handsome  flowering  leguminous  tree, 
Adenanthera  pavonina,  introduced  from  the 
East  Indies. 

barba  Hispanica  (bar'ba  his-pan'i-ka),  n. 
[NL.,  lit.  Spanish  beard.]  A name  given  to 
the  plant  Tillandsia  usneoides.  See  long-moss. 
barbaloin  (barb-al'o-in),  n.  A neutral  sub- 
stance (CigH1607)  crystallizing  in  tufts  of 
small  yellow  prisms,  extracted  from  Barbados 
aloes. 

barbart  (bar'bar),  a.  and  ».  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  barbare,  < "ME.  barbar,  OF.  barbare,  < L. 
barbarus : see  barbarous.]  I.  a.  Barbarous. 
II.  n.  A barbarian. 

barbara  (bar'ba-ra),  n.  In  logic,  a mnemonic 
name  of  a syllogism  of  the  first  figure,  all 
whose  parts  are  universal  affirmative  proposi- 
tions : as,  All  men  are  mortal ; all  the  patri- 
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archs (Enoch,  Elijah,  etc.)  are  men;  hence,  all 
patriarchs  are  mortal.  It  is  the  type  of  all  syllo- 
gism. This  name  is  believed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Petrus  Hispanus  (Pope  John  XXI.,  died  1277),  although 
Prantl  thinks  the  work  of  William  of  Shyrwode  (died 
1249)  in  which  it  is  found  is  earlier.  See  mood 2. 
barbaresque  (bar-ba-resk'),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
barbaresque,  of  Barhary,  Sp.  Pg.  barbaresco  = 
It.  barbaresco  (obs.),  of  Barhary,  barbarous: 
see  barbar  and  -esque.  Cf.  barbary.]  I.  a.  1. 
Characteristic  of  or  appropriate  to  barbarians ; 
barbarous  in  style.  [Rare.] 

Our  European  and  East  Indian  coins  are  the  basest  of  all 
base  products  from  rude  barbaresque  handicraft. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Barbary  in  north- 
ern Africa. 

II.  n.  leap.]  A native  of  Barbary.  Jefferson. 

★ [Bare.] 

barbari  (bar'ba-ri),  n.  In  logic,  the  mnemonic 
name  of  a kind  of  syllogism  the  premises  of 
which  are  those  of  a syllogism  in  barbara 
(which  see),  while  the  conclusion  is  only  a par- 
ticular instead  of  a universal  affirmative:  as, 
All  men  are  mortal ; all  kings  are  men ; hence, 
some  kings  are  mortal.  This  kind  of  syllogism  was 
noticed  by  Occam,  and  the  name  was  invented  by  one  of 

★ his  followers,  Albert  of  Saxony.  See  mood 2. 

barbarian  (bar-ba'ri-an),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  bar- 
barien,  < barbarie,  < L.  barbaria,  barbarousness 
(see  barbary),  < barbarus,  barbarous,  a barba- 
rian: see  barbarous  and  -ian.]  I.  n.  1.  A for- 
eigner ; one  whose  language  and  customs  differ 
from  those  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  [This  is 
the  uniform  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament.] 

Therefore  if  I know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I shall 
be  unto  him  that  speaketh  a barbarian,  and  he  that  speak- 
eth  shall  be  a barbarian  unto  me.  1 Cor.  xiv.  11. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  Homan  Emperors 
were  barbarians  who  had  been  successful  soldiers  in  the 
Imperial  army.  StilU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  50. 

[With  the  Greeks,  one  not  a Greek  was  a barbarian ; with 
the  Romans,  one  outside  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire 
or  its  civilization,  and  especially  a person  belonging  to 
one  of  the  northern  nations  who  overthrew  the  empire ; 
with  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  period,  one  of  a nation 
outside  of  Italy.  Among  the  Chinese,  one  who  is  not  a 
Chinaman,  and  especially  a European  or  an  American,  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  a western  barbarian.  The  treaties 
with  the  Chinese  government,  however,  stipulate  that  the 
Chinese  terra  ( ye ) thus  translated  shall  not  be  used  in 
documents  of  any  of  the  treaty  powers,  or  of  their  sub- 
jects or  citizens.] 

2.  One  outside  the  pale  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion.—3.  A man  in  a rude,  savage  state;  an 
uncivilized  person. 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother  — he,  their  sire, 
Bu.cher’d  to  make  a Roman  holiday ! 

Byron,  Childe  narold,  iv.  141. 

4.  An  uncultured  person;  one  who  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  culture ; a philistine. — 5.  A cruel, 
savage,  brutal  person ; one  destitute  of  pity  or 
humanity:  as,  “ thou  fell  barbarian,”  Philips. — 
6f.  [cap.]  A native  of  Barhary. =Syn.  Heathen, 
etc.  See  gentile , n. 

II.  a.  1 . Foreign ; of  another  or  outside  na- 
tion; hence,  non-Hellenic,  non-Koman,  non- 
Christian,  non-Chinese,  etc. 

Thou  art  bought  and  sold  among  those  of  any  wit,  like 
a barbarian  slave.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  savages;  rude;  uncivil- 
ized.— 3.  Cruel;  inhuman;  barbarous. 

The  stormy  rage  and  hate  of  a barbarian  tyrant. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiii. 

4f.  {cap.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Barbary. =syn. 

Barbarian,  Barbarous,  Barbaric,  unlettered,  uncultivated, 
untutored,  ignorant.  Barbarian  applies  to  whatever  per- 
tains to  the  life  of  an  uncivilized  people,  without  special 
reference  to  its  moral  aspects.  Barbarous  properly  ex- 
presses the  bad  side  of  barbarian  life  and  character,  espe- 
cially its  inhumanity  or  cruelty : as,  a barbarous  act.  Bar - 
baric  expresses  the  characteristic  love  of  barbarians  for 
adornment,  magnificence,  noise,  etc.,  but  it  is  not  com- 
monly applied  to  persons ; it  implies  the  lack  of  culti- 
vated taste  : as,  barbaric  music ; barbaric  splendor.  Bar- 
barian and  barbarie  are  now  strictly  confined  to  the 
meanings  named  above. 

This  barbarian  tongue  raises  him  far  above  what  he 
could  have  become  had  he  never  learned  to  speak  at  all. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  ii. 

The  boast  of  the  barbarian  freeman  was  that  a true 
equality,  founded  on  the  supposed  common  possession  of 
honor,  courage,  devotion,  had  always  been  recognized 
among  them  as  their  most  precious  inheritance. 

StilU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  47. 

0 barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle ! 

His  body  will  I bear  unto  the  king. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

Something  of  indescribable  barbaric  magnificence. 

Howells , Venetian  Life,  ii. 

barbarianism  (bar-ba'ri-an-izm),  n.  [<  barba- 
rian + -ism.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
a barbarian. 
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barbarianize  (bar-ba'ri-an-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  barbarianieed,  ppr.  barbarianizing.  To  make 
barbarian;  barbarize. 

barbaric  (bar-bar'ik),  a.  [<  L.  barbarieus , < 
Gr.  (SapfiapiKdg , foreign,  barbaric,  < /3&pj3apos, 
barbarous:  see  barbarous.']  If.  Foreign. 

The  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 

Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Uncivilized;  barbarian:  as,  “ barbaric  or 
Gothic  invaders,”  T.  Warton,  On  Milton’s 
Smaller  Poems.— 3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of  barbarians  or  their  art; 
hence,  ornate  without  being  in  accordance  with 
cultivated  taste ; wildly  rich  or  magnificent. 

We  are  by  no  means  insensible  ...  to  the  wild  and 
barbaric  melody.  Macaulay. 

His  plans  were  bold  and  fiery,  and  his  conceptions 
glowed  with  barbaric  lustre.  Poe , Tales,  I.  341. 

= Syn.  Barbarian,  Barbarous,  Barbaric.  See  barbarian. 

barbarically  (bar-bar'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a bar- 
baric manner;  after  the  fashion  of  barbarians 
or  uncivilized  persons. 

barbaris  (biir'ba-ris),  n.  In  logic,  a mnemonic 
name  for  the  syllogistic  mood  baralipton : used 
by  some  later  nominalists.  See  mood2. 

barbarisation,  barbarise.  See  barbarization, 
* barbarize. 

barbarism  (bar'ba-rizm);  n.  [=  F.  barbarisme, 

< L.  barbarismus,  < Gr.  /Jap^apiapog,  the  use  of 
a foreign,  or  misuse  of  one’s  native,  tongue,  < 
ftapfiapl&w,  speak  like  a foreigner  or  barbarian: 
see  barbarize .]  1.  An  offense  against  purity 

of  style  or  language ; originally,  the  mixing  of 
foreign  words  and  phrases  in  Latin  or  Greek; 
hence,  the  use  of  words  or  forms  not  made  ac- 
cording to  the  accepted  usages  of  a language : 
limited  by  some  modern  writers  on  rhetoric  to 
an  offense  against  the  accepted  rules  of  deri- 
vation or  inflection,  as  hisn  or  liern  for  his  or 
her,  gooses  for  geese,  goodest  for  best,  pled  for 
pleaded,  proven  for  proved. — 2.  A word  or  form 
so  used;  an  expression  not  made  in  accordance 
with  the  proper  usages  of  a language. 

. The  Greeks  were  the  first  that  branded  a foreign  term 
in  any  of  their  writers  with  the  odious  name  of  barbarism. 

O.  Campbell. 

A barbarism  may  be  in  one  word ; a solecism  must  be 
of  more-  Johnson. 

3.  An  uncivilized  state  or  condition ; want  of 
civilization ; rudeness  of  life  resulting  from 
ignorance  or  want  of  culture. 

Times  of  barbarism  and  ignorance. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting,  Pref. 
Divers  great  monarchies  have  risen  from  barbarism  to 
civility,  and  fallen  again  to  ruin. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 
4f.  An  act  of  barbarity ; an  outrage. 

A heinous  barbarism  . . . against  the  honour  of  mar- 
ria»e*  Milton. 

= Syn.  1.  Barbarism,  Solecism,  etc.  See  impropriety 

barbarity  (bar-bar 'i-ti),  n.  ; pi.  barbarities  (-tiz). 

[<  barbarous. ] 1.  Brutal  or  inhuman  conduct: 
barbarousness;  savageness;  cruelty. 

Another  ground  of  violent  outcry  against  the  Indians  is 
their  barbarity  to  the  vanquished. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  348. 

2.  An  act  of  cruelty  or  inhumanity ; a barba- 
rous deed : as,  the  barbarities  of  war  or  of  sav- 
age life. — 3f.  Barbarism. 

The  barbarity  and  narrowness  of  modern  tongues. 
...  . Dryden. 

barbarization  (bar-ba-ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  bar- 
barize ■+■  - ation .]  The  act  of  rendering  bar- 
barous; a reduction  to  barbarism,  or  to  a 
barbarous  state : said  of  language,  and  of  per- 
sons and  communities.  Also  spelled  barbarisa- 
tion. 

barbarize  (bar'ba-riz),  v.-,  pret.  and  pp.  bar- 
barized , ppr.  barbarizing . [=  F.  barbariser,  < 

LL.  barbarizare,  < Gr.  papPapi&iv,  speak  like  a 
foreigner  or  barbarian,  hold  with  the  barbari- 
ans, < (lapjSapog,  foreign,  barbarian.  See  bar- 
barous.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  speak  or  write  like 
a barbarian  or  foreigner;  use  barbarisms  in 
speech  or  writing. 

The  ill  habit  which  they  got  of  wretched  barbarizinq 
against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom.  Milton,  Education. 
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Hideous  changes  have  barbarized  France. 

Burke,  To  a Noble  Lord. 
To  habitual  residents  among  the  Alps  this  absence  of 
social  duties  and  advantages  may  be  barbarisinq,  even 
brutalising.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  301. 

Also  spelled  barbarise . 

barbarous  (bar'ba-rus),  a.  [Earlier  barbar, 
q.  v. ; \ L.  barbar  us,  < Gr.  f3ap/3apog , foreign,  un- 
civilized : applied  orig.  to  one  whose  language 
was  unintelligible.  Cf.  Skt.  barbara , stammer- 
mg,  in  pi.  foreigners;  L.  balbus , stammering: 
see  balbuties  and  booby;  cf.  babble .]  1.  For- 
eign;  not  classical  or  pure;  abounding  in  bar- 
barisms ; of  or  pertaining  to  an  illiterate  peo- 
ple: applied  to  language,  originally  to  lan- 
guages which  were  not  Greek  or  Latin.  See 
barbarism. 

A wholly  barbarous  use  of  the  word. 

Ruskin , Pol.  Econ.,  Art.  ix. 

2.  Speaking  a foreign  language;  foreign;  out- 
landish: applied  to  people.  [Archaic.]  See 
barbarian,  n.,1. 

The  island  was  called  Melita.  And  the  barbarous  people 
shewed  us  no  little  kindness : for  they  kindled  a fire  and 
received  us  every  one.  Acts  xxviii.  1,  2. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  showing  ignorance  of 
arts  and  civilization ; uncivilized ; rude ; wild ; 
savage:  as,  barbarous  peoples,  nations,  or  coun- 
tries; barbarous  habits  or  customs. 

Thou  art  a Homan ; be  not  barbarous. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  2. 
What  we  most  require  is  the  actual  examination  by 
trained  observers  of  some  barbarom  or  semi-barbarous 
community,  whose  Aryan  pedigree  is  reasonably  pure. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  233. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  barbari- 
ans ; adapted  to  the  taste  of  barbarians ; bar- 
baric ; of  outlandish  character. 

Emetrius,  king  of  Inde,  a mighty  name, 

On  a bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold, 

The  trappings  of  his  horse  emboss’d  with  barbarous  gold. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  iii.  65. 
Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  Romans  marshal  their  army  with 
some  art  and  skill,  said,  with  surprise,  “These  barbarians 
have  nothing  barbarous  in  their  discipline.” 

Hume,  Refinement  in  the  Arts. 

5.  Cruel;  ferocious;  inhuman:  as,  barbarous 
treatment. 

By  their  barbarous  usage  he  died  within  a few  days  to 
the  grief  of  all  that  knew  him.  Clarendon. 

6.  Harsh-sounding,  like  the  speech  of  barbari- 
ans : as,  wild  and  harharous  music. 

A barbarous  noise  environs  me.  Milton,  Sonnets,  vii. 
=Syn.  Barbarian,  Barbarous,  Barbaric  (see  barbarian)- 
ruthless,  brutal,  fierce,  bloody,  savage,  truculent.  * 

barbarously  (biir'ba-rus-li),  adv.  In  a barba- 
rous manner;  as  a" barbarian.  («)  imperfectly- 
without  regard  to  purity  of  speech ; with  admixture  of 
foreign  or  unclassical  words  and  phrases. 

How  barbarously  we  yet  speak  and  write,  your  lordship 
knows,  and  I am  sufficiently  sensible  in  my  own  English 
Dryden,  Ded.  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Modern  French,  the  most  polite  of  languages,  is  barba- 
rously vulgar  if  compared  with  the  Latin  out  of  which  it 
has  been  corrupted,  or  even  with  Italian. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 
(b)  As  an  uncivilized,  illiterate,  or  uncultured  person,  (c) 
Savagely;  cruelly;  ferociously;  inhumanly. 
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Long-eared  Bat  ( Barbastellus  communis). 


The  English  law  touching  forgery  became,  at  a later 
period,  barbarously  severe.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiii. 

barbarousness  (biir'ba-rus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  barbarous,  (a)  Rudeness  or 
incivility  of  manners.  ( b ) Impurity  of  language. 

It  is  much  degenerated,  as  touching  the  pureness  of 
speech ; being  overgrown  with  barbarousness.  Brerewood. 


2.  To  become  barbarous.  [Rare.] 

The  Roman  Empire  was  barbarizing  rapidly. 

De  Quincey,  Philos,  of  Rom.  Hist. 
II.  trams.  1.  To  corrupt  (language,  art,  etc.) 
by  introducing  impurities,  or  by  departing  from 
recognized  classical  standards. 

He  [Inigo  Jones]  barbarised  the  ancient  cathedral  of 
. . '5  London>  byrepairing  it  according  to  his  notions 
of  Pointed  architecture.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  443. 

2.  To  render  barbarous. 


(c)  Cruelty;  inhumanity;  barbarity. 

barbaryt  (bar'ba-ri),  n.  [<  ME.  barbary,  bar- 
hery,  barbarie,  < OF.  barbaric-  Sp.  It.  barbaric, 
< L.  barbaria,  barbaries  (MGr.  [iapfiapia ) a 
foreign  country,  barbarism,  < barbarus,  < Gr. 
fiappapos,  foreign,  barbarous.  Hence,  specifi- 
cally, Barbary,  a collective  name  for  the  coun- 
tries on  the  north  and  northwest  coasts  of 
Africa,  <F.  Barbarie,  < ML.  Barbaria;  G . Bcr- 
berei;  Ar.  Barbariyan,  < Barbar,  Berber,  the 
Berbers,  people  of  Barbary  in  northern  Af- 
rica, nit.  < Gr.  pdfijSapor,  foreigner.]  1.  For- 
eign or  barbarous  nationality;  paganism;  hea- 
thenism.—2.  Barbarity;  barbarism.— 3.  Bar- 
barous speech.— 4.  A Barbary  horse ; a barb. 
See  barb*,  1. 

, They  are  ill-built, 

Pm-buttocked,  like  your  dainty  barbaries. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase. 

Barbary  ape,  gum,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

Barbary  horse.  Same  as  barbs,  l. 

barbastelle  (bar'bas-tel  or  bar-bas- 
1’  U‘-u  ^ ^ * barbastelle  = It.  barbastello,  <’L. 
barba , beard.]  A common  European  species 
of  long-eared  bat,  Barbastellus  communis  B. 
daubentoni,  or  Plecotus  barbastellus . 


barbate  (bar'bat),  a.  [<  L.  barbatus,  bearded, 
\ barba,  beard:  see  barb^-.~\  1,  Furnished 

with  barbs. — 2.  In  hot.,  bearded;  furnished 
with  long  and  weak  hairs.— 3.  Izxzool.,  bearded; 
having  a tuft  of  hair  or  feathers  on  the  chin ; 
in  entom.,  bordered  by  long  hairs, 
barbatedt  (bar'ba-ted),  a.  Barbed  or  bearded ; 
barbate:  as,  “a  dart  uncommonly  barbated 
T.  Warton,  Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  63. 
Barbatula  (biir-bat'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  L. 
barbatulus,  dim.  of  barbatus,  bearded : see  bar- 
bate.'] A genus  of  African  scansorial  barbets, 
the  barbions,  of  the  family  Megalceniidce  or 
Capitonidce. 

barb-bolt  (barb'bolt),  n.  A bolt  whose  edges 
are  jagged  to  prevent  it  from  being  withdrawn 
from  that  into  which  it  is  driven;  a rag-bolt. 
barbe1,  n.  See  barb1. 
barbe2t,  n.  Same  as  bard 2. 
barbe3  (barb),  n.  [F.,  It.,  and  Rumonsch  barba, 
< ML.  barba,  barbas,  barbanus,  uncle,  lit.  hav- 
ing a beard,  < L.  barba,  beard:  see  barb1.] 
A superior  teacher  or  ecclesiastic  among  the 
Vaudois. 

barbecue  (bar'be-ku),  n.  [Also  barbacue,  and 
formerly  barbicue,  barbecu,  borbecu  = Sp.  barba- 
coa,  < Haytian  barbacoa,  a framework  of  sticks 
set  upon  posts.  In  Cuba  barbacoa  designates 
a platform  or  floor  in  the  top  story  of  country 
houses  where  fruits  and  grain  are  kept.]  1.  A 
wooden  framework  used  for  supporting  over  a 
fire  meat  or  fish  to  be  smoked  or  dried. — 2.  An 
iron  frame  on  which  large  joints  are  placed 
for  broiling,  or  on  which  whole  animals  are 
roasted;  a large  gridiron. — 3.  The  carcass  of 
an  ox,  hog,  or  other  animal,  roasted  whole. 

A kid  that  had  been  cooked  in  a hole  in  the  ground,  with 
embers  upon  it.  . . . This  is  called  a “ barbacoa  ” — a bar- 
oecuc.  Tylor,  Anahuac,  iv.  96.  (N.  E.  D.) 

4.  A large  social  or  political  entertainment  in 
the  open  air,  at  which  animals  are  roasted 
whole,  and  feasting  on  a generous  scale  is  in- 
dulged in.  [U.  8.]  — 5.  An  open  floor  or  ter- 
race smoothly  covered  with  plaster  or  asphalt, 
on  which  to  dry  coffee-beans,  etc. 
barbecue  (bar'be-ku),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bar- 
becued, ppr.  barbecuing.  [<  barbecue,  n.]  1. 

To  cure  by  smoking  or  drying  on  a barbecue 
(which  see). — 2.  To  dress  and  roast  whole, 
as  an  ox  or  a hog,  by  splitting  it  to  the  back- 
bone, and  roasting  it  on  a gridiron. 

Rich  puddings  and  big,  and  a barbecued  pig. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  228. 

barbed1  (barbd),  p.  a.  [<  barb 1,  v.  or  n.,  + 
-ed2. ] If.  Shaved ; trimmed ; having  the  beard 
dressed. — 2.  Furnished  with  barbs,  as  an  ar- 
row, the  point  of  a fish-hook,  and  the  like : as, 
“arrows  barbed  with  fire,”  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi. 
546;  “a  barbed  proboscis,”  Sir  E.  Tennent,  Cey- 
lon, ii.  7. 

And,  with  the  same  strong  hand 
That  flung  the  barbed  spear,  he  tilled  the  land. 

Bryant,  Christmas  in  1875. 

3.  In  7ier. : (a)  Having  barbs:  said  of  the  rose 
used  as  a bearing.  The  barbs  are  commonly 
colored  green,  and  the  blazon  is  a rose  gules 
barbed  proper.  (6)  Having  gills  or  wattles,  as 
a cock:  as,  a cock  sable,  barbed  or  (that  is,  a 
black  cock  having  golden  gills).  Also  called 
wattled,  (c)  Having  the  ends  made  with  barbs 
like  those  of  an  arrow-head:  said  especially  of 
a cross  of  this  form.  Also  called  bearded. — 
Barbed  bolt.  See  bolt).—  Barbed  shot,  a shot  having 
barbs  or  grapnels.  It  is  fired  from  a mortar  to  carry  a 
life-line  to  a wreck.—  Barbed  Wire,  two  or  more  wires 
twisted  together,  with  spikes,  books,  or  points  clinched  or 
woven  into  the  strands,  or  a single  wire  furnished  with 
sharp  points  or  barbs : used  for  fences,  and  so  made  for 
the  restraint  of  animals. 

barbed2  (barbd),  p.  a.  [<  barb2,  v.,  + -ed2.  Prop. 
bar  ded,  q.  v.]  Same  as  bar  ded. 
barbel  (bar'bel),  n.  [ME.  barbelle,  barbylle,  < 
OF.  barbel  (F.  barbeau),  < ML.  barbellus,  dim. 
of  barbus,  a barbel  (fish),  < barba,  beard : see 
barb L In  the  sense  of  an  appendage,  barbel 
is  rather  < NL.  barbellu : see  barbella , and  cf. 
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barbule.]  1.  The  common  English  name  of  the 
fish  Barbus  vulgaris,  also  extended  to  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Barbus. — 2.  A small  cylin- 
drical vermiform  process  appended  to  the  mouth 
of  certain  fishes,  serving  as  an  organ  of  touch. 
— 3.  A knot  of  superfluous  flesh  growing  in  the 
channel  of  a horse’s  mouth.  Also  barbie  and  barb. 
barbella  (bar-bel'a), pi.  barbellce  (-e).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  barba,  a heard.  Cf.  barbule  and  bar- 
bel, 2,  3.]  A small  barh  or  bristle, 
barbellate  (bar-bel'at),  a.  [<  NL.  barbellatus, 
< NL.  barbella,  q.  v.]  Having  small  bristles  or 
barbules : used  chiefly  in  botany.  Also  barbu- 
late. 

barbellula  (bar-bel'u-la),  n. ; pi.  barbellulce 
(-le).  [NL.,  dim.  of’  barbella,  q.  v.]  A very 

small  barb  or  bristle. 

barbellulate  (bar-bel'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  barbel- 
lulatus,  < barbellula,  q.  v.]  Having  very  small 
*bristles  or  barbules. 

barber  (bar'ber),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  har- 
bour, < (a)  ME.  harbour,  harbor,  barbur,  < AP. 
harbour,  OF.  barbeor  (<  L.  as  if  *barbator,  < 
*barbare,  shave : see  barb1,  v.) ; mixed  with  ( b ) 
ME.  barber,  < OP.  barbier,  P.  barbier  = It.  bar- 
biere,  < L.  as  if  *barbarius,  < L.  barba,  a beard : 
see  barb1,  n.]  1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 

shave  the  beard  and  cut  and  dress  the  hair. — 
2.  Same  as  surgeon-fisli — Barber’s  basin,  a basin 
or  bowl  formerly  used  in  shaving,  having  a broad  rim 
with  a semicircular  opening  to  tit  the  neck  of  the  cus- 
tomer, who  held  it,  while  the  barber  made  the  lather  with 
his  hand  and  applied  it  directly : still  in  use  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  as  a barber's  sign. — Barber’s  pole,  a pole 
striped  spirally  with  alternate  bands  of  colors,  generally 
red  or  black  and  white,  and  often,  in  Europe,  having  a 
brass  basiu  at  the  end,  placed  as  a sign  at  the  door  of  a 
barber's  shop.  The  striping  is  in  imitation  of  the  ribbon 
with  which  the  arm  of  a person  who  has  been  bled  is 
bound  up,  and  originally  indicated  that  the  barber  com- 
bined minor  surgical  operations  with  his  other  work, 
barber  (bar'ber),  v.  t.  [<  barber,  ?t.]  To  shave 
and  dress  the  hair  of. 

Our  courteous  Antony,  . . . 

Being  barber' d ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 

barbera  (bar-ba'ra),  n.  [It.]  An  Italian  red 
wine,  made  in  Piedmont  from  a variety  of 
grapes  so  called. 

barber-boat  (bar'ber-bot),  n.  A small  boat 
like  a canoe,  in  use  at  Canton  in  the  south  of 
China : probably  so  called  because  in  the  early 
days  of  trade  with  China  native  barbers  used 
such  boats  in  going  about  among  the  shipping, 
barber-chirurgeont  (bar'ber-ki-rfer//;jqn),  n.  A 
barber-surgeon. 

He  put  himself  into  a barber -chirurgeon' s hands,  who,  by 
unfit  applications,  rarefied  the  tumour. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

barberess  (bar'ber-es),  n.  [<  barber  + -ess.] 
A female  barber ; a barber’s  wife, 
barber-fish,  (bar'ber-fish),  n.  In  ichth.,  Teuthis 
ccxruleus  or  some  other  fish  of  the  family  Teu- 
thididce. 

barbermongert  (bar'ber-mung//ger),  n.  A man 
who  frequents  the  barber’s  shop,  or  prides  him- 
self on  being  dressed  by  a barber ; a fop.  Shale., 
*Lear,  ii.  2. 

barberry  (bar'ber-i),  n. ; pi.  barberries  (-iz). 
[Also  berberry,  early  mod.  E.  also  barbery,  bar- 
bary, berbery  (the  term,  simulating  berry1), <.  ME. 
barbere  (cf.  E.  berberis,  formerly  berbere)  = Sp. 
berberis  = It.  berberi,  < ML.  berberis,  barbaris, 
of  uncertain  origin.  The  Ar.  barbaris,  Pers. 
barbari,  are  from  the  ML.]  1.  A shrub  of  the 
genus  Berberis,  B.  vulgaris,  bearing  racemes  of 
yellow  ill-smelling  flowers,  which  produce  red 
elongated  berries  of  a pleasantly  acid  flavor,  a 
native  of  Europe  and  extensively  naturalized 
in  New  England.  From  the  root  of  the  barberry  a yel- 
low coloring  matter  is  obtained,  which  when  rendered 
brown  by  alkalis  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  morocco 
leather.  In  England  also  called  pepperidge  or  piprage. 
See  Berberis. 

2.  The  fruit  of  this  shrub, 
barberry-fungus  (bar'ber-i-fung"gus),  n.  A 
fungus  which  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  common 
barberry,  formerly  known  as  JEcidium  Ber- 
beridis,  hut  now  proved  to  be  the  recidiospore 
stage  of  the  red  and  black  rust  ( Puecinia  gra- 
minis)  which  is  found  upon  wheat,  oats,  other 
kinds  of  grain,  and  various  species  of  grass. 
Also  called  barberry-rust  or  barberry-cluster- 
cups.  See  cut  under  Puecinia. 
barber-surgeon  (bar'ber-ser'/jon),  n.  Formerly, 
one  who  united  the  practice  of  surgery  with 
that  of  a barber ; hence,  an  inferior  practitioner 
of  surgery. 

Those  deep  and  public  brands, 

That  the  whole  company  of  barber-surgeons 
Should  not  take  otf  with  all  their  arts  and  plaisters. 

B.  Jonson , Poetaster,  To  the  Reader. 
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barber-surgery  (bar'ber-ser//jer-i),  n.  The 
occupation  or  practice  of  a barber-surgeon; 
hence,  bungling  work,  like  that  of  a low  prac- 
titioner of  surgery. 

Slits  it  into  four,  that  he  may  the  better  come  at  it  with 
his  barber-surgery.  Milton,  Colasterion. 

barbery1  (bar'ber-i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
barbary  (ME.  harbor  cry),  < OF.  barber ie,  < bar- 
bier, a barber:  see  barber  and  - ery .]  If.  A 
barber’s  shop. — 2.  The  occupation  or  craft  of 
a barber.  [Rare.] 


of  Ar.  or  Pers.  origin,  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  crusaders;  cf.  Ar.  Pers.  bdb-khanah , a gate- 
house, gateway  with  a tower.]  1.  In  medieval 
fort.,  an  outwork  of  a castle  or  fortified  place. 
(a)  Properly,  a post  in  which  a force  could  be  sheltered  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  a sortie  to  protect  communications,  etc. 
Such  a work  frequently  supplied  an  advantageous  means 
for  taking  an  assailant  in  the  flank,  and,  while  communi- 
cating with  the  main  post,  seldom  contained  the  chief 
entrance  to  it.  ( b ) An  outpost  of  any  nature,  as  a bridge- 
tower,  or  a defense  outside  of  the  moat  protecting  the  ap- 
proach to  the  drawbridge ; also  a gateway-tower  through 
which  the  main  entrance  was  carried. 


The  union  of  surgery  and  barbery  was  partially  dissolved 
in  1540  (32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  42),  the  barbers  being  confined 
by  that  Act  to  their  own  business,  plus  blood-letting  and 
tooth-drawing.  AT.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  196. 

barbery2t,  n.  See  barberry. 
barbe^t  (bar'bet),  n.  [<  F.  barbette,  OF.  bar- 
bete,  dim.  of  barbe,  < L.  barba,  a beard : see 
barb !.]  1.  A small  beard. — 2.  A part  of  the 

helmet  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century ; either 
(a)  the  fixed  beaver  or  mentonniere,  or  ( b ) the 
lower  part  of  the  vizor  when  made  in  two  pieces, 
so  that  either  could  be  raised  without  the  other. 
Compare  barbute.  Also  spelled  barbett. 
barbet2  (bar'bet),  n.  [<  F.  barbet  (prob.  for 
barbe),  < OF.  barbet,  < L.  barbatus , bearded. 
Cf.  barbute.’]  1.  A variety  of  dog  having  long 
curly  hair;  a poodle. — 2.  In  ornitli.,  any  bird 
of  the  families  Capitonidw  (or  Megalwmidcc)  and 
Bucconidce.  It  is  a book-name  which  has  followed  the 
generic  names  Capito  and  Bucco  in  their  various  applica- 
tions to  numerous  zygodactyl  birds  with  large  heads,  stout 
bills,  and  prominent  rictal  vibrissae,  inhabiting  both  the  old 
and  the  new  world,  and  has  consequently  no  exact  techni- 
cal meaning. — Fissirostral  barbels,  the  puff-birds ; the 
birds  of  the  family  Bucconidce  (which  see).  They  are  con- 
fined to  America,  belong  to  the  three  leading  genera, 
Bucco,  Monasa,  and  Chelidoptera,  and  include  the  birds 
known  as  barbacous,  tamatias,  or  monases.  (See  these 
words.)  They  are  closely  related  to  the  jacamars  or  Gal- 
bulidce,  hut  have  no  special  affinity  with  the  scansorial 
barbets. — Scansorial  barbets,  the  barbets  proper;  the 
birds  of  the  family  Capitonidce  (which  see).  They  are 
chiefly  birds  of  the  old  world,  of  the  leading  genera  Po- 
gonias  (or  Pogonorhynchus ),  Megalcema,  Calorhamphus, 
Trachyphonus,  Psilopogon,  etc.,  including  the  African 
birds  known  as  barbions  and  barbicans;  but  they  also 
include  the  South  American  genus  Capito. 

barbettt,  n.  See  barbet1,  2. 
barbette  (bar-bet'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  dim.  of  barbe, 
*<  L.  barba,  beard.  Cf.  barbet1.']  The  platform 
or  breastwork  of  a fortification,  from  which 
cannon,  may  be  fired  over  the  parapet  instead 
of  through  embrasures.— Barbette-carriage,  a 

carriage  from  which  a gun  can  be  fired  over  the  para- 
pet. If  the  gun  after  discharge  is  lowered  behind  the 
parapet,  it  is  a disappearing  gun-carriage. — Barbette 
gun,  or  battery,  one  gun,  or  several,  mounted  in  bar- 
bette. — Barbette  ship,  a war-vessel,  generally  an 
ironclad,  carrying  heavy  guns  which  are  fired  over  the 
turret  or  casemate,  and  not  through  port-holes.— To  fire 
in  barbette.  See  barbi,  10. 

barb-feathers  (barb ' feTH  " erz),  ii.  pi.  The 
feathers  under  the  beak  of  a hawk. 
barbican1  (bar'bi-kan),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  barbacan,  etc.,  <"ME.  barbican,  berbikan, 
barbygan,  etc.,  < OF.  barbicane,  barbaquenne, 
mod.  F.  barbicane  = Pr.  Sp.  barbicana  = Pg. 
barbicao  = It.  barbicane,  < ML.  barbicana,  bar- 
bacana,  *barbacanus,  a barbican: 


Within  the  Barbican  a Porter  sate, 

Day  and  night  duely  keeping  watch  and  ward. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  25. 

He  leads  a body  of  men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of 
the  barbican.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  II.  vi. 

2.  A loophole.  [Rare  and  obsolete.] 

He  caused  certain  barbacans  or  loop-holes  to  be  pierced 
through  the  walls.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy  , xxiv.  34. 

3.  A channel  or  eeupper  in  a parapet  for  the 
discharge  of  water. 

barbican2  (bar'bi-kan),  it.  [Appar.  a made 
word,  based  (like  barbion,  q.  v.)  on  F.  barbe, 
a beard.]  A scansorial  barbet  of  the  family 
Capitonidce  and  subfamily  Pogonorhynchince,  or 
the  genus  Pogonias  in  a broad  sense.  The  bar- 
bicans are  all  African,  like  the  barbions. 
barbicel  (bar'bi-sel),  n.  [<  NL.  *barbicella, 
dim.  of  L.  barba,  a beard.  Cf.  barbel.]  In 
ornith.,  a fringing  process  of  the  third  order  of 
a feather ; a fringe  of  a barbule ; one  of  the 
processes  with  which  a barbule  is  fringed,  dif- 
fering from  a hamulus  or  booklet  in  not  being 
recurved. 

barbiers  (biir'berz),  n.  [See  def.]  A paralytic 
disease  formerly  very  common  in  India,  and 
believed  to  be  identical  with  beriberi  (which 
see),  or  to  be  another  form  of  that  disease, 
barbigerous  (bar-bij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  barbiger 
(<  barba,  beard,  + "gerere,  carry)  + -o«s.] 
Bearded;  wearing  a beard:  in  hot.,  applied  to 
petals  that  are  hairy  all  over, 
barbion  (bar'bi-on),  n.  [<  F.  barbion  (?),  < 
barbe,  a beard.  Cf.  barbet2.]  An  African  scan- 
sorial barbet  of  the  genus  Barbatula,  family 
IrMegalcemklw  or  Capitonidce. 
barbiton,  barbitos  (bar'bi-ton,  -tos),  n. ; pi. 
barbita  (-ta).  [<  Gr.  fiapfiirov,  earlier  papfotroc, 

a word  prob.  of  Eastern  origin.]  An  ancient 
Greek  musical  instrument  of  the  lyre  kind, 
barbie,  n.  See  barbel,  3. 
barbolet,  n.  A very  heavy  battle-ax. 
barbotine  (biir'bo-tin),  n.  [F.,  wormwood,  se- 
men-contra, < barboter,  dabble.]  1.  An  East 
Indian  vegetable  product,  the  chief  constituents 
of  which  are  wax,  gum,  and  bitter  extract. 
Simmonds. — 2.  Worm-seed.  Simmonds. — 3.  In 
ceram.,  same  as  slip. 

barb-pigeon  (barb'pij//qn),  n.  Same  as  barb3,  2. 
barbret,  a.  See  barbar. 

barbu  (bar'bu),  n.  [F.,  < barbe:  see  barb1.] 
★1.  A name,  derived  from  Buffon  and  other 
French  naturalists,  equivalent  to  barbet  in  any 
of  the  senses  of  the  latter,  as  applied  to  birds 


A 


Barbican.—  Plan  of  Castle  of  Carcassonne,  France ; 12th  and  13th 
centuries. 

A,  C,  barbican  protecting  the  approach  on  the  side  of  the  town ; B, 
sally-port;  D,  main  barbican  without  the  walls ; E,E',  Z,  F,  H,  forti- 
fied way  between  the  castle  and  the  barbican  ; /,  postern-gate,  de- 
fended by  machicolations,  drawbridge,  a berse,  etc. ; L,  interior  court 
of  castle  ; M,  secondary  court ; N,  N,  covered  galleries  affording  ac- 
commodations in  case  of  siege ; O,  O,  chief  gate  of  the  castle  and 
bridge  over  the  moat ; P,  Q,  Q,  permanent  lodgings,  three  stories  high ; 
R , R,  double  donjon,  or  keep ; X,  watch-tower ; T,  guard-post  be- 
tween the  double  walls  of  the  city ; P,  barriers  carried  across  the 
space  intervening  between  the  city  walls ; X,  Y,  X,  towers  connected 
by  curtains.  (From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  " Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.” ) 


either  of  the  family  Bucconidce  or  family  Capi- 
toniclce.  See  these  words,  and  barbet2. — 2.  pi. 
The  birds  of  the  family  Capitonidce  alone,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Bucconidce. 
barbula  (bar'bu-la),  n.  ; pi.  barbula}  (- le).  [L.,  a 
little  beard,  a'  small  barb:  see  barbule.]  1. 
Same  as  barbule,  1. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A large 
genus  of  true  mosses  characterized  by  termi- 
nal, erect  fruit,  and  a peristome  of  long  fili- 
form segments  spirally  twisted  to  the  left.— 
3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks. 

barbulate  (bar'bu-lat),  a.  Same  as  barbellate. 
barbule  (bar'bul),  n.  [<  L.  barbula,  dim.  of 
* barba,  beard.]  1.  A small  barb,  as  of  a plant; 
a little  beard.  Also  barbula. 

— 2.  In  ornith.,  one  of  a 
series  of  pointed,  barb-like 
processes  fringing  the  barbs 
of  a feather. 

As  the  rhachis  [of  a feather] 
hears  its  vane  or  series  of  barbs, 
so  does  each  barb  bear  its  vanes  of 
the  second  order,  or  little  vanes, 
called  barbules. 

Corns,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  84. 

3.  The  part  of  a helmet 
which  protects  the  cheeks  «,  a,  Barbs ; fi,  b,  Barbules. 
and  chin.  (Highly magnified.) 

Barbus  (bar'bus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  barbus,  a bar- 
bel, < barba,  beard : see  barbel.]  An  extensive 
genus  of  cyprinoid  fishes,  containing  the  bar- 
bels, typified  by  the  common  barbel  of  Europe, 
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bard2  (bard),  n.  [Also  corruptly  barb2,  formerly 
barde,  < F . barde  (=  It.  Sp.  Pg.  barda),  the 
trappings  of  a 


bare 


Barbel  {Bar&us  barbits ). 


B.  barbus : used  with  varying  latitude  by  dif- 
ferent writers. 

barbutet,  n.  [OF.,  orig.  fern,  of  *barbut,  barbu, 
mod.  F.  barbu,  bearded,  < barbe,  beard.]  1.  A 
steel  cap  without  vizor,  but  covering  the  cheeks 
and  ears,  used  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
later  by  foot-soldiers,  archers,  etc.,  and  by  the 
common  people  in  times  of  danger. — 2.  A man- 
at-arms  : from  the  name  of  the  helmet  worn  by 
heavily  armed  men. 

barca1  (bar'ka),  n.  A fish  of^the  family  OpJiio- 
cephalidce  (OphiocepJialus  barca),  living  in  the 
fresh  waters  of  Bengal. 


horse,  the  de- 
fensive armor 
of  a war-horse. 
Cf.  OF.  bardelle 
(see  bardelle),  F. 
dial.  aubarde, 
Sp.  Pg.  albarda, 
a pack-saddle,  < 
Ar.  al-barda'ah, 
< al,  the,  + bar- 
da'ah,  a pad  of 
wool  placed  un- 
der a saddle, 
a pack-saddle. 
But  the  meaning 
seems  to  have 
been  influenced 
by  Icel.  bardh, 


Here,  in  the  open  air  — in  “the  eye  of  light  and  the  face 
oi  the  sun,  to  use  the  bardie  style  — the  decrees  were  pro* 
nounced,  and  the  Druids  harangued  the  people. 

1.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  20. 

barding  (bar' ding),  n.  [<  bard 2 + -ing\) 
Horse-armor  in  general : usually  in  the  plural. 
See  bard2,  1. 

bardish  (bar'dish),  a.  [<  bard  1 4-  -islf . ] Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  bards:  as,  “bard- 
ish  impostures,”  Selden,  Drayton’s  Polyolbion. 

bardism  (bar'dizm),  n.  [<  bard*  + -ism.)  The 
science  of  bards ; bardie  principles  or  methods. 

bardlet  (biird'let),  n.  [<  bardf  + -let.)  A bard- 
ling. 

bardling  (biird'lmg),  n.  [X  bar([i  -Ungl.)  An 
inferior  bard;  a mediocre  or  inexperienced 
poet. 


Horse-armor  of  Maximilian  I.  of  Germany. 

a,  chamfron  ; b , crini£re ; c,  poitrel ; d. 
croupi&re,  or  buttock-piece. 


The  forte  of  bardlings  is  the  foible  of  a hard. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  169. 


barca2  (bar'ka),  n. 


the  beak  or  prow  of  a ship  of  war,  the  brim  of 

, „ ...  [It.,  Sp.,  bark:  see  barks.)  a helmet,  orig.  a beard,  = E.  beard  (see  beard) ; adopted  by  Romans  an 

A boat,  skiff,  or  barge.  N.  E.  D— Barca  lnnn-a  hence  the  variations  of  form,  barde  and  barbe.)  bards  (bardz),  n.  [Sc. 
flit,  long  boat),  a fishing-boat,  common  in  the  Mediterra  1 : ’ 1 A l„„„i 

Qllin  huil/lilir.  iir  11 


bardocucullus  (bar//do-ku-kul'us),  n. ; pi.  bar- 
docuculli  (-i).  [NL.]  ' A' kind  of  cowled  cloak 

anciently  worn  by  some  Gallic  peasants,  and 
adopted  by  Romans  and  monks.  See  cucullus. 


cf.  F.  barbote,  an  eel- 


nean.  Fincham,  Ship-building,  iv.  ll. 

Barcan  (bar'kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bar- 
ca, a vilayet  of  the  Turkish  empire,  in  northern 
Africa,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Libyan  desert, 
and  between  Egypt  and  the  gulf  of  Sidra. 

. . Take  the  wings 

Of  morning,  pierce  the  Barcan  wilderness. 

Bryant , Thanatopsis. 
barcarole  (bar'ka-rol),  n.  [<  It.  barcarolo,  bar- 
caruolo,  a boatman  (fern,  barcaruola,  > F.  bar- 
carolle, > E.  barcarole,  a boatman’s  song),  < 
barca,  a,  bark,  barge:  see  bark 3.]  1.  An  Ital- 

ian boatman. — 2.  A simple  song  or  melody 


J or  meruuy  lience — a.  pi.  The  housings  of  ahorse  used 
Instnir^  V,e^etian.  gondoliers.— -3. _ A piece  of  jn  tourneys,  justs,  and  processions  during  the 
instrumental  music  composed  m imitation  of  later  middle  lees  „ 


instrumental  music  composed  in  imitation  of 
such  a song. 

Also  spelled  barcarolle . 

bare©  (bars),  n.  [Another  spelling  of  barse , 
q.  v.]  An  English  (Yorkshire)  name  of  the 
stickleback. 

barcelonat  (bar-se-lo'na),  n.  [Named  from  Bar- 
celona, a city  in  Spain!]  A neck-cloth  of  soft 
silk. 


raiidiiuiis  ua  luriu,  uarue  ana  oaroe.\  u-q  v „ L — . , ow- 

1.  Any  one  of  the  pieces  of  defensive  armornsed  Pout*]  A local  name  in  Edinburgh  of  the  eel- 
in  medieval  Europe  to  protect  the  horse.  There  is  Pou^»  Zoarces  viviparus . 

no  record  of  any  general  use  of  such  armor  in  antiquity  oi-  hardship  (bard'ship),  n.  [<  bardX  + -slliv  1 
hTvffn1!1' ™al  V°°vlesi0T  iuJthe  European  middle  ages  The  office  of  bard:  position  or  standing  as  a 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  Housings  of  different  kinds  hard  1 g * 

of  stuff,  sometimes  quilted  and  wadded  in  exposed  parts, 

the  saddle  with  its  appurtenances,  and  occasionally  a The  Captain  . . . showed  a particular  respect  for  my 
chamfron,  were  all  the  defense  provided  for  horses  until  wardship.  Burns , Border  Tour,  p.  569.  (N.  E.  D.) 

that  time.  The  piece  of  armor  most  commonly  used  after  „ r/  7 71  . 7 

the  chamfron  (which  see)  was  the  bard  of  the  breast.  See  DamY  VDar  ai)>  a • \S  bard m the  depreciative 
poitrel.  The  croupiere,  or  part  covering  the  haunches,  was  Senses  (defs.  2 and  4),  + -7/1.]  Bold-faced;  de- 
added  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  after  the  ★fiant ; audacious.  [Scotch  1 
wars  of  the  Roses  the  bards  reached  their  fullest  develop-  hinv>l  A n r/  MP  / a a * 

ment,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  horse  was  L7  MKJ har)  < AS.  b(vr  = 

covered  as  completely  with  steel  as  the  body  of  his  rider  9^*  &ttr  = OFnes.  ber  = T>.  baar  = OHG.  MHG. 
See  croupikre.  * barf  G.  bar , &«ar=Icel.  berr=  Sw.  Dan.  bar 

lience  2.  pi.  The  housings  of  ahorse,  used  =OBulg.  &osM  = Lith.  basus , bosus,  bare;  orig. 

during  the  meaning  nrob.  <shining,i  cf.  Skt..  y/  hhris 


later  middle  ages.  They  were  most  commonly 
of  stuff  woven  or  embroidered  with  the  arms 
of  the  rider. 

The  bases  and  bardes  of  their  horse  were  grene  sattyn. 

Hall,  Henry  VIII.,  an.  1 (1548). 
3.  pi.  Armor  of  metal  plates,  worn  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  later.  See  armor. 

A compleat  French  man-at-armes  with  all  his  bards. 

Florin,  tr.  of  Montaigne,  II.  ix.  225.  (N.  E.  D.) 


The  author  of  Waverley  entered; . . . a double  barcelona  Hard  2 fhar-rH  r t IY  hnrsl2  l « 

protected  his  neck.  Scott,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Pref  (Dara),  i.  r.  oard*,  n.)  To  caparison 

with  bards,  as  a horse ; to  furnish  or  accoutre 


meaning  prob.  ‘shining*;  'cf.  Skt.  V blids, 
shine.]  1.  Naked;  without  covering:  as,  bare 
arms;  the  trees  are  bare. 

Thou  wast  naked  and  bare.  Ezek.  xvi.  7. 

Envy  finds 

More  food  in  cities  than  on  mountains  bare. 

. Lowell,  Dara. 

2.  With  the  head  uncovered,  in  numismatic  de- 
scriptions, said  of  a head  on  a coin  or  medal  when  uncov- 
ered or  devoid  of  any  adornment,  such  as  a diadem  or 
laurel-wreath. 


with  armor,  as  a man. 
Fifteen  hundred  men 


barded  and  richly  trapped. 
Stow,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  1474. 


Above  the  foaming  tide,  I ween, 

Scarce  half  the  charger’s  neck  was  seen ; 

For  he  was  barded  from  counter  to  tail, 

And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.  29. 


barcenite  (bar'se-nit),  n.  [After  Prof.  Mari- 
ano Barcena,  of  Mexico.]  A hydrous  antimo- 
niate  of  mercury  from  Huitzuco,  Mexico,  de- 
rived from  the  alteration  of  livingstonite. 

B.  Arch.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Archi- 
tecture, a degree  granted  by  some  colleges  and 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

Barclayite  (bar'kla-Jt),  m.  Same  as  Berean,  2. 
barcon,  barcone  (bar'kon,  biir-ko'ne),n.  [<It.  bard3  (bard),  m.  [<  F.  barde  (=  Pg.  barda  = Sp. 
barcone,  aug.  of  barca,  a bark:  see  baric3.)  A (<jbarda),  a strip  of  bacon;  a particular  use  of 
trading-vessel  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  barde,  trappings  : see  bard2.)  A strip  of  bacon 

bar-cutter  (bar'kut,/er),  n.  A shearing-machine  a fowl  or  meat  in  roasting, 

which  cuts  metallic  bars  into  lengths.  E.  II.  bard3  (bard),  r.  t.  [<  bard3,  n.)  To  cover  with 
Knight.  thin  bacon,  as  a bird  or  meat  to  be  roasted. 

bard1  (bard),  n.  [Formerly  also  barth,  bardh 
(<  W.),  and  Se.  baird  (<  Gael.);  = F.  barde 
— Sp.  Pg.  It.  bardo,  K.  LL.  bardus,  Gr.  flapdog ; 
of  Celtic  origin:  w.  bardd  = Ir.  and  Gael. 
hard  = Corn,  bardh  = Bret,  bars,  a poet.] 

1 . A poet  and  singer  among  the  ancient  Celts ; 


When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  church,  he  bare. 

Herbert , Church  Porch. 


Thou  standest  bare  to  him  now,  workest  for  him. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  357. 


3.  Open  to  view;  unconcealed;  undisguised. 


Bare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  must  thou  appear ! 

Milton,  S.  A.,  L 902. 


4.  Lacking  in  appropriate  covering  or  equip- 
ment; unfurnished : as,  bare  walls.—  5t.  Plain; 
simple ; unadorned ; without  polish. 

Yet  was  their  manners  then  but  bare  and  plain. 

Spenser. 

6.  Threadless;  napless. 


bardasht  (bar'dash),  n.  [<  P.  bardache,  < Sp. 
bardaxa  = It.  bardascia,  < Ar.  bardaj,  slave, 
captive.]  A boy  kept  for  unnatural  purposes. 
barde1,  barde2,  n.  See  bardX,  bard2. 
barded  (bar'ded),  p.  a.  [<  bard 2 + -cd2.  Cl 

_ „„„  barbed2.)  Furnished  with  or  clad  in  armor: 

one  whose  occupation  was  to  compose  and  sing  , sa' j a war-horse. 

verses  in  honor  of  the  heroic  achievements  bHrdellet  (bar-del'),  n.  [<  OF.  bardelle  (=  It. 
of  princes  and  brave  men,  and  on  other  sub-  dim.  of  barde:  see  bard2.)  A pack- 

jects,  generally  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  s.a(1dle  made  of  cloth,  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
harp.  The  Welsh  bards  formed  a hereditary  order  regu-  J16  A doWn.  ^tly  with  pack-thread, 
lated  by  laws,  and  held  stated  festivals  for  competition,  Bardesamsm  (bar-des'a-nizm),  n.  [<  Barde- 
called  eisteddfods,  which  after  a long  suspension  were  re-  Sanes  + -ism.)  The  doctrinal  system  of  the 
vived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  (S ee  eisteddfod.)  There  Bardesnnists 

was  also  a hereditary  gild  of  bards  in  Ireland,  many  of  Vv»"  a / • +\  r\ 

whom  attained  great  skill.  Bardesamst  (bai-des  a-nist),  n.  One  of  the 

There  is  amongest  the  Irish  a certayne  kind  of  people  f°ll°w®rs  ,°f  Bardesanes,  of  Edessa,  in  Meso- 
called  Bards,  which  are  to  them  insteede  of  poetts  whose  POtamia,  m the  second  and  third  centuries, 
nmfpcam.  *„  f — .u ’ ’ • - He  is  said^  to  have  taught  doctrines  resembling  those  of 

the  finnst.ie  VnlenHima  namolv*  o calf  ovicinnt 


It  appears,  by  their  bare  liveries, 

That  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  4. 
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— ---  inaiietjue  ui  poeiis,  wnose 

profession  is  to  sett  foorth  the  prayses  and  disprayses  of 
men  in  theyr  poems  and  rimes.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

2f.  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  a strolling  musician ; 
a minstrel:  classed  with  vagabonds,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  penal  laws. 

. f}}  vagabundis,  fulis  [fools],  bardis,  scudlaris,  and  siclike 

PePiH»  sail  be  brint  in  the  cheek.  works  ascribed  to  llTrrlpsniiPQ 

Kenneth's  Stat.,  in  Sir  J.  Balfour's  Practick,  CSO.  (.V.  E.  D.)  Bardesanite  (bar-des'a-nlt) 

3 In  modem  use,  a poet : as,  the  bard  of  Avon  + -ite2.)  A Bardesanist. 
(Shakspere);  the  Ayrshire  bard  (Burns). 

Bard,  who  with  some  diviner  art 
Hast  touched  the  bard's  true  lyre,  a nation's  heart. 

Lowell,  To  Lamartine.  owullu  lcllgluu. 

4.  [See  def-  ,2  and  hardy,  and  cf.  skald,  scald,  bardic  (bSr'dik),  a.  [<  bardl  + -ic  1 
a ?°e*’  as  related  to  scold.)  A scold:  applied  taining  to,  or  of  the  character  of  a 
only  to  women.  [Shetland.]  bards. 


“ eu  iinio  uubid  Hies  I coclllullllg  UlOSe  01 

tlie  Gnostic  Valentinus,  namely:  a self-existent  principle 
of  evil ; that  the  soul  is  imprisoned  in  the  body  by  way 
of  punishment ; and  that  therefore  a body  was  not  assumed 
by  Christ  in  his  incarnation,  and  is  not  to  be  raised  at  the 
resurrection.  Recent  discussions  have  shown,  however, 
that  the  true  nature  of  his  doctrines  remains  an  open 
question.  There  ave  still  extant  Syriac  hymns  and  prose 
works  ascribed  to  Bardesanes. 

n.  [<  Bardesanes 


He  [Mani]  looked  upon  what  he  considered  to  be  Chris- 
tianity proper,  that  is,  Christianity  as  it  had  been  devel- 
oped among  the  sects  of  the  Basilidians,  Marcionites,  and 

nerhans  Rnrriean'ri'it/Ht  no  n 1 1.1  J ...  3 


“**‘v,**»  me  lYAax  cioiutes,  ana 

perhaps  Bardesanites,  as  a comparatively  valuable  and 
sound  religion.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  485. 


Of,  per- 
bard  or 


7.  Poor;  destitute;  indigent;  empty;  unfur- 
nished; unprovided  with  wbat  is  necessary 
or  comfortable:  absolutely  or  with  of. 

I have  made  Esau  bare.  Jer.  xlix.  10. 

Upon  her  death,  when  her  nearest  friends  thought  her 
very  bare,  her  executors  found  in  her  strong  box  about 
£160  in  gold.  swift,  Death  of  Stella. 

Tho’  your  violence  should  leave  them  bare 
Of  gold  and  silver,  swords  and  darts  remain. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires. 
Empty;  valueless;  paltry;  worthless. 

Sot  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share— 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 

Lowell,  Sir  Launfal. 

9.  Mere;  scarcely  or  just  sufficient:  as,  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life ; a bare  subsistence. 

Pray  you,  cast  off  these  fellows,  as  unfitting 

For  your  bare  knowledge,  and  far  more  your  company. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  2. 

10.  Unaccompanied;  without  addition;  sim- 
ple. 

It  was  a bare  petition  of  a state.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  1. 

1 1 . Unadorned ; without  literary  or  artistic  ef- 
fect; bald;  meager. 

Much  has  yet  to  he  done  to  make  even  the  bare  annals 
of  the  time  coherent.  Atheneeum,  No.  S067,  p.  170. 

12.  In  beer-making,  not  completely  covered  by 
the  bubbles  formed  in  fermentation : said  of  the 
surface  of  beer.  -13f.  Raw;  excoriated. 

How  many  flyes  in  whottest  sommers  day 
Do  seize  upon  some  beast,  whose  flesh  is  bare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  48. 

14t.  Lean;  spare. 


bare 

FaX.  For  their  bareness,  I am  sure  they  never  learned 
that  of  me. 

Prince.  . . . Unless  you  call  three  fingers  on  the  ribs  bare. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 
Bare  contract,  in  law,  an  unconditional  promise  or  sur- 
render.— Bare  windt,  naut.,  a wind  that  is  scant,  or  too 
much  ahead  to  fill  the  sails.—  The  bare,  (a)  In  art,  the 
nude.  [Rare.]  (6t)  The  uncovered  or  unhidden  surface ; 
the  body ; the  substance.  [Rare.] 

You  have  touched  the  very  bare  of  truth.  Marston. 
To  lay  bare,  to  uncover;  expose  to  view  or  to  know- 
ledge, as  something  hidden  or  a secret  of  any  kind. — 
Under  bare  poles  (naut.),  said  of  a ship  with  no  sail  set, 
in  a gale  of  wmd.=Syn.  See  mere. 
bare1  (bar),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  hared,  ppr. 
haring.  [<  ME.  haren,  < AS.  barian  (in  comp. 
abarian),  also  berian  (=  OHG.  baron  = Icel. 
bera ),  make  bare,  < beer,  bare:  see  bare1,  a.\ 

1.  To  make  bare;  uncover;  divest  of  covering: 
as,  to  bare  one’s  head  or  one’s  breast. 

He  bared  an  ancient  oak  of  all  lier  boughs.  Dryden. 
That  cry  . . . that  seemed  to  bare 
A wretched  life  of  every  softening  veil. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  II.  159. 

2.  To  disclose  ; make  manifest ; lay  bare : as, 
to  bare  the  secrets  of  the  grave.  [Archaic.] 

bare2  (bar).  Old  preterit  of  bear1. 

Barea  (ba're-ii),  n.  pi.  [Gr.,  neut.  pi.  of  /Japuf, 
papea,  heavy.]  An  Aristotelian  group  of  birds, 
corresponding  to  the  Linnean  Gallince,  includ- 
ing the  gallinaceous  or  rasorial  birds, 
bareback  (bar'bak),  a.  and  adv.  I.  a.  Using 
or  performing  on  a barebacked  horse : as,  a 
bareback  rider. 

II.  adv.  On  a barebacked  horse : as,  to  ride 
bareback. 

barebacked  (bar'bakt),  a.  Having  the  hack 
uncovered ; unsaddled,  as  a horse, 
barebind,  n.  See  bearbine. 
barebone  (bar'bon),  n.  A very  lean  person. 
[Rare.]  , 

Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  hare-bone. 

Shah.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

bareboned  (bar'bond),  a.  Having  the  hones 
hare  or  scantily  covered  with  flesh;  so  lean 
that  the  hones  show  their  forms. 

But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 

Shows  me  a bareboned  death  by  time  outworn. 

Shale.,  Lucrece,  1.  1761. 

barefaced  (har'fast),  a.  1.  With  the  face  un- 
covered ; not  masked. 

Then  yon  will  play  bare-faced.  Shak.,  M.  N.  I).,  i.  2. 

2.  Undisguised;  unreserved ; without  conceal- 
ment; open:  in  a good  or  an  indifferent  sense. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  this  use.] 

It  [Christianity]  did  not  peep  in  dark  corners,  . . . but 
with  a barefaced  confidence  it  openly  proclaimed  itself. 

Barrow,  Works,  If.  418. 

3.  Undisguised  or  open,  in  a bad  sense ; hence, 
shameless;  impudent;  audacious:  as,  a bare- 
faced falsehood. 

See  the  barefaced  villain,  how  he  cheats,  lies,  perjures, 
robs,  murders  1 Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  17. 

A wretch,  . . . guilty  of  . . . barefaced  inconstancy. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xviil. 

barefacedly  (bar'fast-li),  adv.  In  a barefaced 
manner ; without  disguise  or  reserve ; openly ; 
shamelessly ; impudently. 

Some  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  barefacedly.  Locke. 
Barefacedly  unjust.  Carlyle,  Fred,  the  Gt.,  IV.  xii.  11. 

barefacedness  (bar'fast-nes),  n.  1.  Openness. 
— 2.  Effrontery;  assurance;  audaciousness, 
barefit  (bar'fit),  a.  Barefoot  or  barefooted. 
★ [Scotch.] 

barefoot  (bar'fut),  a.  and  adv.  [<  ME.  bare- 
fote,  barfot,  < AS.  baerfot  (=  OFries.  berfot  — 
D.  barrevoet  = Icel.  berfiettr),  < beer,  hare,  + 
fdt,  foot.]  I.  a.  Having  the  feet  bare ; with- 
out shoes  and  stockings. 

Going  to  find  a barefoot  brother  out, 

One  of  our  order.  Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  v.  2. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 

Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan ! 

Whittier,  Barefoot  Boy. 
H.  adv.  With  the  feet  bare. 

I must  dance  barefoot.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

barefooted  (bar'fut-ed),  a.  [<  barefoot  + -ed1.] 
Having  the  feet  hare— Barefooted  Augustinians. 
See  Augustinian.—  Barefooted  Carmelites.  See  Car- 
melite. 

barege  (ba-razh'),  n.  [<  F.  barege,  so  called 
from  Bareges,  a watering-place  in  the  Pyrenees. 
See  def.]  A thin  gauze-like  fabric  for  women’s 
dresses,  usually  made  of  silk  and  worsted,  but, 
in  the  inferior  sorts,  with  cotton  in  place  of  silk. 
In  reality  bareges  were  never  made  in  the  village  from 
which  they  have  their  name,  the  seat  of  the  manufacture 
being  at  Bagndres-de-Bigorre  in  the  Pyrenees, 
baregin,  baregine  (ba-ra'zhin),  n.  [<  Bareges 
(see  barege),  the  springs  of  which  yield  the  sub- 
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stance,  + -in2.]  A transparent,  gelatinous, 
mucus-like  substance,  the  product  of  certain 
algte  growing  in  thermal  sulphur-springs,  to 
which  they  impart  the  flavor  and  odor  of  flesh- 
broth.  Baregin  is  itself  odorless  and  tasteless.  It  con- 
tains,  when  dry,  from  30  to  SO  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter, 
chiefly  silica.  The  organic  matter  contains  no  sulphur  and 
from  9 to  12  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
bare-gnawnt  (bar'nan),  a.  Gnawed  or  eaten 
hare.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 
barehanded  (har'han,/ded),  a.  1.  With  un- 
covered hands. — 2.  Destitute  of  means;  with 
no  aid  hut  one’s  own  hands : as,  he  began  life 
barehanded. 

bareheaded  (bar'hed''/ed),  a.  Having  the  head 
uncovered,  especially  as  a token  of  respect. 
First,  you  shall  swear  never  to  name  my  lord, 

Or  hear  him  nam’d  hereafter,  but  bare-headed. 

Fletcher  land  another!),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 

On  being  first  brought  before  the  court,  Ridley  stood 
bareheaded.  Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxxiii. 

bareheadedness  (bar'hed//ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  bareheaded. 

Bareheadedness  was  in  Corinth,  as  also  in  all  Greece  and 
Rome,  a token  of  honour  and  superiority. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  237. 

barely  (bar'li),  adv.  [<  bare 1 + - ly 2.]  1.  Na- 
kedly; openly;  -without  disguise  or  conceal- 
ment.— 2.  Scantily;  poorly:  as,  a man  barely 
clad,  or  a room  barely  furnished. — 3.  Only 
just;  no  more  than;  with  nothing  over  or  to 
spare : as,  she  is  barely  sixteen. 

In  paying  his  debts  a man  barely  does  his  duty. 

£ Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

Fox  himself  barely  succeeded  in  retaining  his  seat  for 
Westminster.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xv. 

4.  Merely;  only.  [Archaic.] 

It  is  not  barely  a man’s  abridgment  in  his  external  ac- 
commodations which  makes  him  miserable.  South. 

baremanf  (bar'man),  n.  [Sc.,  also  bairman;  < 
bare 1 4-  man.']  A bankrupt.  [Scotch.] 
bareness  (bar'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  bare. 
(a)  Want  or  deficiency  of  clothing  or  covering ; naked- 
ness. (b)  Deficiency  of  appropriate  covering,  equipment, 
furniture,  ornament,  etc.:  as,  “old  December’s  bareness ,” 
Shak.,  Sonnets,  xcvii. 

To  make  old  bareness  picturesque, 

And  tuft  with  grass  a feudal  tower. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxxviii. 
(c)  Leanness.  [Rare.]  ( d ) Poverty;  indigence. 

Stript  of  . . . its  Priveleges,  and  made  like  the  primitive 
Church  for  its  Bareness.  South,  Sermons,  I.  229. 

bare-picked  (bar ' pikt),  a.  Picked  hare; 
stripped  of  all  flesh,  as  a hone. 

The  bare-picked  bone  of  majesty.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 
bare-pump  (bar'pump),  n.  A pump  for  drawing 
liquor  from  a cask:  used  in  vinegar-works, 
wine-  and  beer-cellars,  in  sampling,  etc.  Also 
called  bar-pump. 

bare-ribbed  (bar'ribd),  a.  With  hare  ribs  like 
a skeleton:  as,  “ bare-ribbed  death,”  Shak.,  K. 
John,  v.  2. 

bares,  n.  Plural  of  laris,  1. 
baresark  (bar'sark),  n.  [<  bare 1 + sark;  a 
lit.  translation  of  berserker,  Icel.  berserkr,  in 
the  supposed  sense  of  ‘hare  shirt’;  hut  see 
berserker.]  A berserk  or  berserker. 

Many  of  Harold's  brothers  in  arms  fell,  and  on  his  own 
ship  every  man  before  the  mast,  except  his  band  of  Bare - 
sarks,  was  either  wounded  or  slain.  Edinburgh  Bev. 

baresark  (bar'sark),  adv.  In  a shirt  only; 
without  armor. 

I will  go  baresark  to-morrow  to  the  war. 

Kingsley,  Hereward,  p.  169. 

baresthesiometer  (bar-es-the-si-om'e-ter),  n. 
[<  Gr.  papog,  weight,  + aladyaig,  perception,  + 
per pov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  testing 
the  sense  of  pressure.  Also  spelled  barcesthe- 
siometer. 

baret,  n.  See  barret 2. 

bare-worn  (bar'wom),  a.  Worn  hare;  naked: 
as,  “the  bare-worn  common,”  Goldsmith,  Des. 
Vil. 

barf  (barf),  n.  Same  as  bargh. 
bar-fee  (bar'fe),  n.  In  English  law,  a fee  of  20 
pence,  which  every  prisoner  acquitted  (at  the 
bar)  of  felony  formerly  paid  to  the  jailer, 
bar-fish  (bar'fish),  n.  Same  as  calico-bass. 
bar-frame  (bar'fram),  n.  The  frame  support- 
ing the  ends  of  the  grate-bars  in  furnaces, 
barful  (bar'ful),  a.  [<  bar1  + -ful.]  Full  of 
obstructions  or  impediments.  [Rare.] 

I’ll  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady  : [Aside]  yet,  a barful  strife ! 

Whoe’er  I woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  4. 

bargain  (bar'gan),  n.  [<  ME.  bargain,  bar- 
gayne,  bargeyn,  bargen,  etc.,  < OF.  bargaine, 
bargaigne  = Pr.  barganh,  barganlia  = Pg.  bar- 


bargain-chop 

ganha  = It.  bargagna  (Pr.  also  barganh  = It. 
bargagno),  < ML.  *barcania,  *barcanium,  a bar- 
gain, traffic ; cf.  bargain,  v.  Origin  unknown  ; 
supposed  by  Diez  and  others  to  be  from  ML. 
barca,  a boat,  hark,  or  barge,  but  evidence  is 
wanting.]  It.  The  act  of  discussing  the  terms 
of  a proposed  agreement ; bargaining. 

I’ll  give  thrice  so  much  land 

To  any  well-deserving  iriend ; 

But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 

1 11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a hair. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  l. 
2f.  A contention  or  contest  for  the  mastery  or 
upper  hand;  a struggle. 

On  Brudus  side  the  better  of  tliatbloudie  bargaine  went. 

Warner,  Albion’s  Eng.,  XIV.  xc.  365.  ( N . E.  D.) 

3.  A contract  or  an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  parties;  a compact  settling  that  some- 
thing shall  ho  done;  specifically,  a contract  by 
which  one  party  binds  himself  to  transfer  the 
right  to  some  property  for  a consideration,  and 
the  other  party  binds  himself  to  receive  the 
property  and  pay  the  consideration. 

To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 

Bos.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 

You’ll  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  ? 

Phe.  So  is  the  bargain.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 

“Our  fathers,”  said  one  orator,  “sold  their  king  for 
southern  gold,  and  we  still  lie  under  the  reproach  of  that 
foul  bargain."  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

4.  The  outcome  of  an  agreement  as  regards 
one  of  the  parties ; that  which  is  acquired  by 
bargaining  ; the  thing  purchased  or  stipulated 
for : as,  look  at  my  bargain;  a bad  bargain ; “ a 
losing  bargain fv  Junius , Letters,  v. 

She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

5.  Something  bought  or  sold  at  a low  price ; 
an  advantageous  purchase. 

If  you  have  a taste  for  paintings,  egad,  you  shall  have 
’em  a bargain.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 

Bargain  and  sale,  or,  more  fully,  deed  of  bargain  and 
sale,  in  law,  the  form  of  deed  now  in  common  use  for  the 
conveyance  of  land : so  called  because  it  is  expressed  as  a 
sale  for  a pecuniary  consideration  agreed  on,  being  thus 
distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  a quitclaim,  which  is 
a release,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  old  conveyance 
by  covenant  to  stand  seized  to  uses. — Dutch  or  wet  bar- 
gain, a bargain  sealed  by  the  parties  drinking  over  it. — 
Into  the  bargain,  over  and  above  what  is  stipulated ; 
moreover ; besides. 

Faith,  Charles,  this  is  the  most  convenient  thing  you 
could  have  found  for  the  business,  for  ’twill  serve  not  only 
as  a hammer,  but  a catalogue  into  the  bargain. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

To  beat  a bargain,  to  bargain  ; haggle.— To  buy  at  a 
bargain,  to  buy  cheaply.— To  buy  the  bargain  deart, 
to  pay  dearly  for  a thing.—  To  make  the  best  of  a bad 
bargain,  to  do  the  best  one  can  in  untoward  circum- 
stances. 

I am  sorry  for  thy  misfortune  ; however,  we  must  make 
the  best  of  a bad  bargain.  Arbutlinot , Hist,  of  John  Bull. 
To  sell  a bargain!,  to  entrap  one  into  asking  innocent 
questions,  so  as  to  give  an  unexpected  answer,  usually  a 
coarse  or  indelicate  one. 

The  boy  hath  sold  him  a bargain.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1. 

I see  him  ogle  still,  and  hear  him  chat ; 

Selling  facetious  bargains,  and  propounding 

That  witty  recreation  call’d  dumfounding. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Prophetess,  1.  46. 

No  maid  at  court  is  less  asham’d, 

Howe’er  for  selling  bargains  fam’d.  Swift. 

To  strike  a bargain,  to  complete  or  ratify  a bargain 
or  an  agreement,  originally  by  striking  or  shaking  hands. 
= Syn.  3.  Covenant,  mutual  engagement, 
bargain  (bar'gan),  v.  [<  ME.  bargainen,  bargay- 
i ten,  etc.,  < OF.  bargaigner  (F.  bar guigner)  = Pr. 
Pg.  barganhar  = It.  bargagnare,  < ML.  barca- 
niare,  traffic,  trade,  < *barcania,  traffic:  see  the 
noun.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  treat  about  a trans- 
action ; make  terms. 

The  thrifty  state  will  bargain  ere  they  fight.  Dryden. 
2.  To  come  to  or  make  an  agreement ; stipu- 
late; make  or  strike  a bargain:  with  a person, 
for  an  object:  as,  he  bargained  with  the  pro- 
ducers for  a daily  supply. 

So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  5. 

I alighted,  and  having  bargained  with  my  host  for  20 
erownes  a moneth,  I caused  a good  fire  to  be  made  in  my 
chamber.  Evelyn , Diary,  Nov.  4,  1644. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  arrange  beforehand  by  nego- 
tiation and  agreement. 

’Tis  bargain'd  . . . 

That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
2f.  To  agree  to  buy  or  sell.- To  bargain  away, 
to  part  with  or  lose  as  the  result  of  a bargain. 

The  heir  . . . had  somehow  bargained  away  the  estate. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  Int. 

bargain-chop  (bar'gan-chop),  ».  A kind  of 
gambling  “option  ” on  opium  to  arrive,  formerly 
common  among  foreign  traders  in  China. 


bargainee 

bargainee  (bar-ga-ne'),  n.  [<  bargain,  v.,  + -ee; 
OFT  bargaigne,  pp.  of  bargaigner. ] In  law,  the 
party  to  whom  a bargain  and  sale  is  made. 
Wharton. 

bargainer  (bar'gan-er),  n.  [ME.  barganar; 
< bargain,  v.,  + -er1.]  One  who  bargains  or 
stipulates;  specifically,  in  law,  the  party  in  a 
contract  who  stipulates  to  sell  and  convey 
property  to  another  by  bargain  and  sale.  In 
the  latter  sense  also  spelled  bargainor. 

Though  a generous  giver,  she  [Nature]  is  a hard  bar- 
gainer. W.  Mathews , Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  339. 

bargainman  (bar'gan-man),  re. ; pi.  bargainmen 
(-men).  In  coal-mining , "a  man  who  does  bar- 
gain-work. [North.  Eng.] 
bargainor  (bar'gan-or),  re.  In  law,  same  as 
bargainer. 

bargain-work  (bar'gan-werk),  re.  In  coal-min- 
ing, any  underground  work  done  by  contract. 
[North.  Eng.] 

bargander  (bar'gan-der),  re.  A local  (Norfolk, 
England)  form  oibergander. 
bargarett,  re.  A variant  of  bergeret. 
barge1  (barj),  re.  [<  ME.  barge,  < OF.  barge 
*(ML.  reflex  bargia)  = Pr.  barga , < ML.  barga, 
appar.  a var.  of  LL.  barca,  a bark:  see  bark3.] 

1 . A sailing  vessel  of  any  sort. 

His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Maudeleyne. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  410. 

2.  A.  flat-bottomed  vessel  of  burden  used  in 
loading  and  unloading  ships,  and,  on  rivers  and 
canals,  for  conveying  goods  from  one  place  to 
another. 

By  the  margin,  willow-veil’d, 

Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail’d 

By  slow  horses.  Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott. 

3.  A long,  double-banked  boat,  spacious  and 
of  elegant  construction,  for  the  use  of  flag- 
officers  of  ships  of  war. — 4.  A practice-boat 
used  by  crews  in  training  for  a race.  It  is  com- 
monlyalong,  narrow,  lap-streak  boat,  somewhat 
wider  and  stronger  than  a shell,  and  thus  better 
fitted  for  rough  water.  [U.  S.]  — 5.  A boat  for 
passengers  or  freight,  two-decked,  but  without 
sails  or  power,  and  in  service  towed  by  a steam- 
boat or  tug:  used  for  pleasure-excursions  and 
for  the  transportation  of  hay  and  other  bulky 
merchandise.  [U.  S.]  — 6.  A pleasure-boat; 
in  former  times,  a vessel  or  boat  of  state,  often 
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bark 

been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
underlying  rock. 

bar-iron  (bar'I'em),  re.  Wrought-iron  rolled 
into  the  form  of  bars.  See  iron. 
baris  (bar'is),  re. ; pi.  bares  (-ez).  [<  Gr.  fiapi(, 

a boat:  see  bark3.]  1.  In  Egypt,  antiq .:  (a) 
A flat-bottomed  boat,  used  for  transporting 
merchandise,  etc.,  on  the  Nile:  the  Greek 
term  for  the  Egyptian  makhen.  (b)  The  sacred 


State  Barge. 

magnificently  adorned,  furnished  with  elegant 
apartments,  canopied  and  cushioned,  decorated 
with  banners  and  draperies,  and  propelled  by 
a numerous  body  of  oarsmen:  used  by  sover- 
eigns, officers,  magistrates,  etc.,  and  in  various 
pageants,  as  the  marriage  of  the  Adriatic  at 
Venice  and  the  Lord  Mayor’s  parade  at  London. 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a burnish'd  throne, 

Burnt  on  the  water.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 

7.  In  New  England,  a large  wagon,  coach,  or 
omnibus  for  carrying  picnic  parties  or  convey- 
ing passengers  to  and  from  hotels,  etc. 

Marcia  watched  him  drive  off  toward  the  station  in  the 
hotel  barge.  Howells , Modern  Instance. 

barge1  (barj),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  barged,  ppr. 
barging.  [<  barge 1,  re.]  To  carry  or  transport 
by  means  of  barges. 

barge2  (barzh),  re.  [F.]  A book-name  of  the 
godwit. 

barge-board  (barj'bord),  re.  [Hardly,  as  has 
been  suggested,  a corruption  of  verge-board, 
which  is  also  used.  Cf.  ML.  bargus,  a kind  of 
gallows.]  In  arch.,  a board  placed  in  ad- 
vance of  a gable  and  underneath  the  barge- 
course,  where  the  roof  extends  over  the  wall, 
either  covering  the  rafter  that  would  otherwise 
be  visible,  or  occupying  its  place.  The  earliest 
barge-boards  date  from  the  fourteenth  century ; many 
examples  of  this  and  the  fifteenth  century  are  beautifully 


A B C 

Barge-boards. 

A , carved  example  from  Warwick,  England;  B,  cusped; 

C,  openwork.  New  York. 

decorated,  being  cusped,  feathered,  paneled,  pierced  with 
a series  of  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  etc.,  or  carved  with  foliage. 
After  the  medieval  period  barge-boards  gradually  become 
less  bold  and  rich  in  treatment.  Also  called  gable-board. 

barge-couple  (barj'kup"l),  re.  [Cf.  barge-board .] 
In  arch,,  one  of  the  rafters  placed  under  the 
barge-course,  which  serve  as  grounds  for  the 
barge-boards,  and  carry  the  plastering  or 
boarding  of  the  soffits.  Also  called  barge-rafter. 
barge-course  (barj'kors),  re.  [Cf.  barge-board.'] 
In  bricklaying : (a)  A part  of  the  tiling  which 
projects  beyond  the  principal  rafters  in  build- 
ings where  there  is  a gable.  (6)  The  coping  of 
a wall  formed  by  a course  of  bricks  set  on  edge, 
bargee  (bar-je'),  re.  [<  barged  + -ee.]  One  of 
the  crew  of  a barge  or  canal-boat, 
bargeman  (barj 'man),  re. ; pi.  bargemen  (-men)! 
A man  employed  on  a barge ; an  oarsman. 

And  backward  yode,  as  Bargemen  wont  to  fare. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  35. 

barge-master  (barj'mas"ter),  re.  The  master 
or  owner  of  a barge  conveying  goods  for  hire, 
barger  (bar'jer),  re.  A bargeman.  [Bare.] 

The  London  bargers.  R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

barge-rafter  (barj'raf,,ter),  re.  Same  as  barge- 
couple. 

bargerett,  re.  See  bergeret. 
bargh  (barf),  re.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  barf,  < 
ME.  bergh,  { AS.  beorg,  beorh,  > mod.  E.  bar- 
row1,  of  which  bargh  is  a dial,  form:  see  bar- 
row1.]  1.  A low  ridge  or  hill. — 2\.  Aroadup 
a hill.  Bay. — 3+.  Amine.  [ Pro  v.  Eng.  in  all 
senses.] 

barghest  (bar'gest),  re.  [Also  barguest,  bargest, 
barghaist,  barghist,  bargast,  bargas,  bargiss, 
bargus,'  etc. ; a prov.  word  of  modern  record,  but 
of  ancient  origin,  ME.  *bergest,  *bergast,  AS. 
*beorgast,  *beorg-gast,  lit.  ‘barrow-ghost’  (= 
G.  berggeist,  ‘mine-spirit’),  < beorg,  a hill, 
mound  (see  barrow1),  + gdst,  gMst,  a spirit  (see 
ghost).  Compare  barghmote , barmote.  See 
also  bogus,  n.]  A goblin  or  specter  of  rural 
superstition,  usually  imagined  in  the  form  of 
a dog,  bear,  or  other  beast,  and  believed  to 
portend  calamity.  [North.  Eng.  and  Sc.] 
bar-gown  (bar'goun),  re.  The  gown  or  dress 
of  a lawyer. 

barguest,  re.  See  barghest. 

barhal  (biir'hal),  re.  [E.  Ind.]  Same  as  burrhel. 

The  barhal,  or  blue  wild  sheep  [inhabits  the  Himalayas], 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  742. 
bari1  (ba're),  re.  [It.]  That  part  of  a roofing- 
slate  which  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  Weale. 
Bari2  (ba're),  re.  [It.]  A wine  grown  near  Bari, 
on  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy, 
bariat  (ba'ri-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  3af)i:c,  heavy. 
Cf.  baryta,  barytes.]  Same  as  baryta. 
baric  (bar'ik),  a.  [In  sense  1,  < Gr.  papog, weight, 
< /3apvs,  heavy;  in  sense  2,  < barium  + -ic.]  1. 
Same  as  barometric. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
★barium;  derived  from  barium:  as,  baric  iodide, 
barilla  (ba-ril'a),  re.  [=  F.  barille,  < Sp.  barril- 
la  — Pg.  barritha,  impure  soda,  also  the  plant 
from  which  it  is  derived.]  The  commercial 
name  of  the  impure  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
soda  imported  from  Spain  and  the  Levant,  and 
obtained  from  several  fleshy  plants  growing 
by  the  sea  or  in  saline  localities,  mostly  belong- 
ing to  the  chenopodiaceous  genera  Salsola,  Sati- 
cornia,  and  Chenopodium.  The  plants  are  dried  and 
burned,  and  the  incinerated  ashes  constitute  barilla.  This 
was  once  the  chief  source  of  carbonate  of  soda,  but  is  now 
used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass. 
British  barilla  is  the  crude  soda-ash  left  from  common 
salt  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
barillet  (bar'i-let),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  baril,  a 
barrel.]  1.  The  barrel  or  case  containing  the 
mainspring  of  a watch  or  spring-clock. — 2. 
The  funnel  of  a sucking-pump, 
baring  (bar'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bare 1,  ?;.] 
In  mining,  soil  or  surface  detritus,  which  has 


Baris. — Temple  of  Seti  I.,  Abydos. 


boat,  represented  in  art  as  bearing  an  enthroned 
deity  or  some  symbolical  or  venerated  object. 
— 2.  [cap.']  [NL.]  A genns  of  rhynchophorous 
beetles,  of  the  family  Curculionidae , or  weevils. 
B.  lignarius  feeds  upon  the  elm. 

Barita  (ba-ri'ta),  n.  [NL.]  In  ornith.,  a generic 
name  variously  used,  (ft)  In  Cuvier’s  system  of  classi- 
fication (1817),  a genus  of  shrikes  or  Laniidoe:  a synonym 
of  Cracticus  (Vieillot),  of  prior  date.  [Disused.]  (6)  Trans- 
ferred by  Temminck  in  1820  to  the  Australian  and  Papuan 
manucodes.  See  Manucodia.  [Disused.]  (c)  Transferred 
by  Swainson  in  1837  to,  and  used  by  Vigors  and  others  for, 
the  Australian  and  Papuan  cassicans,  or  corvine  birds  of 
the  modern  genera  Gymnorhina  and  Strepera , of  which 
the  piping-crow  of  Australia  ( Gymnorhina  or  Barita 
tibicen ) is  the  best-known  species.  This  is  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  and  the  above-noted  transfers  of  the  name 
account  for  the  common  statement  that  the  genus  Barita 
is  sometimes  classed  with  the  Laniidoe , sometimes  with 
the  Corvidae.  [Not  now  in  use.] 
baritah  (ba-ri'ta),  n . A name  of  the  Austra- 
lian birds  of  the* genus  Barita. 
barite  (ba'rit),  n.  [<  bar(ium)  4-  -ite 2.]  Native 
barium  sulphate : also  called  barytes  and  heavy- 
spar , because  of  its  high  specific  gravity,  it  oc- 
curs in  orthorhombic  crystals,  commonly  tabular,  and 
with  perfect  prismatic  and  basal  cleavage.  It  is  often 
transparent,  and  varies  in  color  from  white  to  yellow,  gray, 
red,  blue,  or  brown.  There  are  also  massive  varieties, 
columnar,  granular,  and  compact,  resembling  marble.  It 
is  a common  mineral  in  metallic  veins  and  beds.  It  is 
sometimes  mined  and  ground  in  a mill,  and  used  to  adul- 
terate white  lead.  Also  baroselenite , barytine. 
baritone,  n.  and  a.  See  barytone. 
barium  (ba'ri-um),  re.  [NL.,  < bar(yta)  or  ba- 
*r(ytes)  + -ium,  as  in  other  names  of  metals;  so 
named  by  Davy.]  Chemical  symbol,  Ba ; atomic 
weight,  137.37.  A chemical  element  belonging 
to  the  group  of  metals  whose  oxids  are  the  alka- 
line earths.  It  is  yellowish  white,  somewhat  malleable, 
of  sp.  gr.  = 3.6,  fusible  at  high  temperature,  burning 
easily  when  heated  in  the  air.  It  does  not  occur  native, 
but  is  found  abundantly  in  combination  in  the  min- 
erals barite,  barium  sulphate,  and  witherite  or  barium 
carbonate,  and  less  commonly  in  several  other  minerals. 
Barium  combines  with  most  acids  to  form  salts  which 
are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and  these  soluble 
salts,  together  with  the  carbonate,  are  active  poisons. — 
Barium  Chromate,  a yellow,  insoluble  salt,  BaCr04, 
formed  by  precipitating  any  soluble  salt  of  barium  with 
chromate  of  potassium.  It  finds  a limited  use  as  a 
pigment  both  for  painting  and  for  calico-printing,  under 
the  name  of  yellow  ultramarine. — Barium  hydro  xld, 
Ba(OH)2,  a caustic  alkaline  powder,  soluble  in  water, 
formerly  used  in  sugar-refining  to  form  an  insoluble  sac- 
charine compound.— Barium  nitrate,  Ba(NO;Po,  a sub- 
stance used  extensively  in  pyrotechny  to  produce  green 
fire,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
—Barium  oxid.  See  baryta.—  Barium  sulphate,  or 
heavy-spar,  BaSC>4,  the  commonest  of  the  barium  minerals, 
almost  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  Artificially  prepared 
barium  sulphate  is  used  as  a pigment,  under  the  name  of 
permanent  white.  See  barytes. 
bark1  (bark),  v . [<  ME.  barken,  berken,  borken , 

< AS.  beorcan  (strong  verb,  pp.  borcen , > bor- 
dan , bark,  weak  verb)  = Icel.  berkja  (weak 
verb),  bark,  bluster.  Supposed  by  some  to  be 
orig.  another  form  of  AS.  brecan  (pp.  brocen ), 
break,  snap.  Cf.  Icel.  brcelcta , bleat,  = Norw. 
breekta , breeka  = Sw.  braka  = Dan.  breege , bleat.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  an  abrupt  explosive  cry: 
said  of  a dog,  and  hence  of  other  animals. 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a thousand  bark. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  240. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  clamor;  pursue  with  un- 
reasonable clamor  or  reproach:  usually  fol- 
lowed by  at. 

Vile  is  the  vengeaunce  on  the  ashes  cold, 

And  envy  base  to  barke  at  sleeping  fame. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  13. 

The  lank  hungry  belly  barks  for  food. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

3.  To  cough.  [Colloq.]  -To  hark  at  the  moon, 
to  clamor  or  agitate  to  no  purpose.— To  bark  up  the 
Wrong  tree,  to  mistake  one’s  object;  attack  or  pursue 
another  than  the  person  or  thing  intended,  as  when  a dog 
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bark-mill 


bark 

by  barking  brings  the  hunter  to  a tree  other  than  that  in 
which  the  game  has  really  taken  refuge.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
ILt  trans.  1 . To  utter  or  give  forth  with  a 
bark. — 2.  To  break  out  with:  as,  to  bark  out 
flame. 

bark1  (bark),  n.  [<  baric*-,  r.]  The  abrupt  ex- 
plosive cry  of  a dog;  hence,  a cry  resembling 
that  of  the  dog,  uttered  by  some  other  animals. 
—His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  little  harm  is  por- 
tended by  his  angry  threats,  faultfinding,  etc.,  as  by  the 
^threatening  bark  of  a dog  which  rarely  or  never  bites. 
bark2  (bark),  n.  [<  ME.  barite,  baric,  bare,  < late 
AS.  bare,  < Icel.  borkr  (gen.  barkar)  = Sw.  bark 
= Dan.  bark  = MLG.  LG.  burke  (>  G.  borke), 
bark.  Possibly  connected  with  Icel.  bjarga  = 
AS.  beoraan  = G.  bergen,  etc.,  cover,  protect: 
see  bury3.  TheolderE.  word  for  ‘bark’  is  rind.~\ 

1 . Generally,  the  covering  of  the  woody  stems, 
branches,  and  roots  of  plants,  as  distinct  and 
separable  from  the  wood  itself,  in  its  strictest 
scientific  sense  it  is  limited  to  the  dry  and  dead  portion 
of  this  covering,  as  found  on  exogenous  plants,  which 
usually  consists  of  parenchyma  or  soft  cellular  tissue,  cork, 
and  bast,  in  varying  proportions.  See  bastl,  corki,  and 
epidermis.  It  is  very  diverse  and  often  complicated  in 
structure,  varying  in  these  respects  with  the  species  upon 
which  it  is  found ; but  it  is  usually  arranged  in  annular 
concentric  layers.  As  these  become  distended  by  the 
thickening  of  the  stem,  the  outer  layers  often  crack  and 
are  gradually  cast  off.  In  the  bark  the  medicinal  and 
other  peculiar  properties  of  the  plant  are  usually  abun- 
dant, especially  tannin  and  many  alkaloids.  The  younger 
and  softer  layer  lying  next  to  the  young  wood  is  called 
inner  bark , liber , or  bast.  See  cut  under  bast. 

2.  Specifically  — (a)  In  phar.,  Peruvian  or 
Jesuits’  bark  (see  Cinchona ).  ( b ) In  tanning , 
oak  and  hemlock  barks — Alstonia  bark,  a bitter 
bark  obtained  from  the  Pala  ( Alstonia ) scholaris,  an 
apocynaceous  forest-tree  of  the  tropics  of  the  old  world. 
It  is  used  in  India  as  a tonic  and  antiperiodic.  The  Alstonia 
or  Queensland  fever-bark  of  Australia  is  the  product  of 
Pala  ( Alstonia ) constricta.—  Angostura  or  Cusparia 
bark,  the  product  ofarutaceousshrub,  Galipea  trifoliata, 
of  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  a valuable  tonic  in  dys- 
pepsia, dysentery,  and  chronic  diarrhea.  It  was  formerly 
prized  as  a febrifuge,  and  is  now  much  used  in  making  a 
kind  of  bitters.  Its  use  in  medicine  was  discontinued  for 
a time,  because  of  the  introduction  into  the  markets  of  a 
false  Angostura  bark,  obtained  from  the  nux- vomica  tree, 
which  produced  fatal  effects.  Also  Angustura  bark. — 
Arica  bark.  Same  as  Cusco  bark. — Ashy  crown  bark 
the  bark  of  Cinchona  macrocalyx.— Bebeeru  or  bibiru 
bark.  See  bebeeru.— Bitter  bark.  See  Georgia  bark.— 
Bogota  bark,  the  bark  of  Cinchona  lancifolia. — Boldo 
bark.  See  boldo.— Bolivian  or  calisaya  bark,  the  bark 
of  Cinchona  Calisaya.—  Canella  bark.  See  Canella!.— 
Carabaya  bark,  the  bark  of  Cinchona  elliptica. — Carib- 
bean  or  West  Indian  bark,  the  bark  of  a rubiaceous 
toee,  Exostema  Car ibieum,  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Cinchona,  used  in  making  tonic  bitters  and  in  medicine 
as  a substitute  for  cinchona  bark. — Carolina  bark.  See 
Georgia  bark. — Carthagena  bark,  a general  name  for 
varieties  of  cinchona  bark  brought  from  the  northern  ports 
of  South  America,  generally  of  inferior  quality. — Cas- 
cara  am  arga  or  Honduras  bark,  a bitter  bark,  said  to  be 
obtained  from  Tariri  Antidesma,  a simarubaceous  tree 
of  tropical  America.— Cascara  sagrada  bark,  the  bark 
of  Rhamnus  Purshiana  of  California,  used  as  a tonic  aperi- 
ent.— Cascarilla,  sweetwood,  or  Eleuthera  bark,  the 
bark  of  Croton  Eleuteria,  a euphorbiaceous  shrub  of  the 
Bahamas.  It  is  an  aromatic,  bitter  tonic. — Cassiabark 
See  Cassia.  — China  bark,  Peruvian  bark.  («)  See  Cin - 
chona.  (o)  The  bark  of  Ladenbergia  hexanara,  a ru- 
biaceous  tree  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
which  is  used  as  a substitute  for  cinchona.—  Clove-bark. 
Same  as  clove-cassia  (which  see,  under  cassia).—  Colom- 
bian bark,  the  bark  of  Cinchona  pitayensis,  C.  lancifolia, 
and  C.  cor  difolia. — Conessi  bark,  a bark  obtained  from 
Holarrhenaantidysentcrica,  an  apocynaceous  tree  of  In- 
dia, where  it  is  of  considerable  repute  as  a remedy  for 
dysentery  and  as  a tonic  febrifuge.  Sometimes  called 
2 elucherry  bark.—  Coquetta  bark,  the  bark  of  Cinchona 
lancifolia. — Crown  bark.  Same  as  loxa  bark. — Culila- 
wan  bark,  a valuable  aromatic,  pungent  bark,  the  pro- 
duce of  Cinnamomum  Culilawan,  a tree  of  the  Moluccas, 
useful  in  indigestion,  diarrhea,  ete.  Sometimes  written 
cunlawang. — Cuprea  bark,  a bark  obtained  from  the 
rubiaceous  shrub  Ladenbergia  pedunculata,  of  tropi- 
cal South  America,  largely  imported  into  England  for  the 
manufacture  of  quinine.— Cusco  bark,  the  bark  of  Cin- 
chona pubescens.  Also  called  Arica  bark. — Cusparia 
bark.  See  Angostura  bark.—  Doom  bark,  the  bark 
of  Erythrophleum  Guinecnse.—  Doundak4  bark,  the 
name  of  several  barks  obtained  from  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  possessing  tonic,  febrifugal,  and  other  medi- 
cinal propertiea  The  best-known  kind  is  the  product 
of  a rubiaceous  plant,  Sarcocephalus  sambucinus. — 
Eleuthera  bark.  See  cascarilla  bark.—  Elk  bark,  the 
bark  of  Magnolia  Virginiana.  Also  called  Indian  bark.— 
Essential  salt  Of  bark,  an  aqueous  extract  of  cinchona 
bark.— False  loxa  bark,  the  bark  of  Cinchona  Hum - 
boldtiana. — Florida  bark.  See  Georgia  bark. — French 
Guiana  bark,  a bark  obtained  from  Coutarea  hexandra, 

a rubiaceous  tree  of  tropical  South  America,  having  feb- 
rifugal properties.— Fusagasuga  bark,  a variety  of  Car- 
thagena bark.  — Georgia,  bitter,  Carolina,  or  Florida 
bark,  the  bark  of  Pinckneya  pubens,  a small  rubia- 
ceous tree  of  the  southern  United  States,  having  the  same 
properties  as  French  Guiana  bark.— Honduras  bark 
See  cascara  amarga  bark.—  Huamilies  bark,  the  bark 
of  Cinchona  purpurea.— Indian  barberry  bark,  the 
root-bark  of  several  East  Indian  species  of  Berberis,  used 
as  a tonic  and  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  diarrhea,  etc. — 
Indian  bark,  the  bark  of  Magnolia  Virginiana.  Also 
called  elk  bark.  — Iron  bark,  the  bark  of  Eucalyptus 
resimfera. — Jaen  bark,  the  bark  of  Cinchona  Hum - 
boldtiana.  — J amaica  bark.  See  Caribbean  bark.— Jes- 
uits’ bark,  Peruvian  bark.—  Jesuits’  Bark  Act  an 
I.  16 


English  statute  of  1808  forbidding  the  exportation  of 
Jesuits’  (Peruvian)  bark,  except  to  Ireland.  — Lima  bark, 
the  bark  of  Cinchona  Peruviana,  C.  nitida,  and  C.  mi- 
crantha.—  Loxa  bark,  the  bark  of  Cinchona  officinalis. 
Also  called  crown  bark. — Malambo  bark,  an  aromatic 
bark  obtained  from  Croton  Malambo,  a euphorbiaceous 
shrub  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  It  is  employed 
as  a remedy  for  diarrhea  and  as  a vermifuge,  and  is  said 
to  be  largely  used  in  the  United  States  for  the  adulter- 
ation of  spices.—  Mancona  bark,  the  bark  of  Erythro- 
phleum Guinecnse.—  Maracaibo  bark,  the  bark  of  Cin- 
chona tucujensis. — Margosa  or  Nim  bark,  the  bark  of 
Azadirachta  Azadirachta,  used  in  India  as  a tonic  and 
antiperiodic.— Mezereon  bark,  the  bark  of  Daphne 
Mezereum.  It  is  acrid  and  irritant,  and  is  used  in  liniments 
and  as  a remedy  in  venereal,  rheumatic,  and  scrofulous 
complaints. — Neem  bark.  See  Margosa  bark. — New 
bark,  the  bark  of  Ladenbergia  oblongifolia. — Nim  bark. 
See  Margosa  bark.—  Oak  bark.  See  Quercus  alba,  under 
Quercus. — Ordeal  bark,  tile  bark  of  Erythrophleum 
Guinecnse.— Pale  bark,  a name  applied  to  the  barks  of 
Cinchona  officinalis,  C.  nitida,  C.  micrantha,  C.  purpurea , 
and  C.  Humboldtiana. — Palton  bark,  the  bark  of  Cin- 
chona macrocalyx. — Peruvian  bark.  See  china  bark. 

— Pitayabark,  the  bark  of  Cinchona  pitayensis. — Que- 
bracho bark,  the  bark  of  Macaglia  Quebracho-bianco 
(Aspidosperma  Quebracho-bianco  of  Schlechtendal)  of 
Brazil.  It  contains  several  peculiar  alkaloids,  and  is  said 
to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  dyspnoea. — Red  bark, 
the  bark  of  Cinchona  succirubra. — Red  Cusco  bark, 
the  bark  of  Cinchona  scrobiculata. — Rohun  bark,  a 
bitter  astringent  bark,  from  Soymida  febrifuga , a me- 
liaceous  tree  of  India,  where  it  is  used  as  aii  astringent, 
tonic,  and  antiperiodic. — Royal  bark,  the  bark  . of 
Cinchona  cordifolia.—  St.  Lucia  bark,  the  bark  of  Ex- 
ostema Jloribundum.— Samadera  bark,  the  inner  bark 
of  a simarubaceous  East  Indian  tree  ( Samadera  lndica). 
It  is  intensely  bitter.—  Santa  Ana  bark,  the  bark  of  Cin- 
chona scrobiculata.—  Santa  Martha  hark,  a cinchona 
bark  shipped  from  Santa  Martha. — Sassy  hark,  the  hark 
of  Erythrophleum  Guineense. — SweetWOOd  hark.  See 
cascarilla  bark.—  West  Indian  bark.  See  Caribbean 
bark. — Wild-Cherry  bark,  the  bark  of  Prunus  sero- 
tina. — Winter’s  hark,  an  astringent  bark  obtained  from 
a magnoliaceous  tree,  Drimys  Winteri , of  the  moun- 
tains of  western  America  from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn. 
Paratudo  bark  is  a variety  of  it.  Most  of  the  so-called 
Winter’s  bark  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  Cinnamoden - 
dron  corticosum  and  Canella  Winterana  of  the  West  Indies. 

bark2  (bark),  v.  t.  [=  Sw.  barka  = Dan.  burke, 
tan;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  strip  off  the  bark 
of,  or  remove  a circle  of  bark  from,  as  a tree ; 
peel;  specifically,  to  scrape  off  the  outer  or 
dead  bark  of.  See  barking 2,  1. 

This  pine  is  bark'd 
That  overtopp’d  them  all. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  10. 
Hence  — 2.  To  strip  or  rub  off  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  (anything,  as  the  skin):  as,  to  baric 
one’s  shins. 

So  after  getting  up  [the  tree]  three  or  four  feet,  down 
they  came  slithering  to  the  ground,  barking  their  arms 
and  faces.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  cover  or  inclose  with  bark : as,  to  bark 
a house. — 4f.  To  cover,  as  the  bark  does  a 
tree ; incrust. 

A most  instant  tetter  bark’d  about, 

Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 

All  my  smooth  body.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  1.  5. 

5.  To  apply  bark  to,  as  in  the  process  of  tan- 
ning; tan. — 6.  To  color  with  an  infusion  or  a 
decoction  of  bark : as,  to  bark  sails  or  cordage. 

— 7.  To  kill  (game)  by  the  concussion  of  a 
bullet  which  strikes  the  bark  of  a limb  at  the 
spot  on  which  the  animal  is  crouched,  or  by 
the  flying  bark. 

Barking  off  squirrels  is  a delightful  sport,  and  in  my 
opinion  requires  a greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  any 
other.  I first  witnessed  this  near  Frankfort.  The  per- 
former was  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone. 

J.  J.  Audubon , Ornith.  Biog.,  I.  293. 
bark3  (bark),  n.  [Also  barque,  after  F. ; < late 
ME.  barke,  barque,  < F.  barque  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
barca  - £>.  bark  = MHG.  G.  barke  = Dan. 
bark  = Icel.  barki,  < LL.  barca  (ML.  also  barga, 
> OF.  barge,  > E.  barge*,  q.  v.),  regarded  by 
some  as  a syncopated  form  of  an  assumed  LL. 
*barica,  a quasi-adj.  formation,  < L.  baris,  < 
Gr.  (lapis,  < Egypt.  (Coptic)  bari,  a flat-bottomed 
boat  used  in  Egypt ; but  more  prob.  of  Celtic 
or  even  of  Teut.  origin.]  1.  Naut.,  a three- 
masted  vessel,  fore-and-aft  rigged  on  the  miz- 
zenmast, the  other  two  masts  being  square- 
rigged. — 2.  A vessel  of  any  land,  especially  a 
sailing  vessel  of  small  size. 

0 steer  my  bark  to  Erin’s  isle, 

For  Erin  is  my  home.  Moore. 

barkantine,  barkentine  (bar'kan-ten,  -ken- 
ten),  n.  [<  bark3,  on  type  of  brigantine L]  A 
three-masted  vessel,  with  the  foremast  square- 
rigged,  and  the  mainmast  and  mizzenmast  fore- 
and-aft  rigged.  Also  barquantine,  barquentine. 
bark-bed  (bark'bed),  n.  In  hurt.,  a bed  formed 
of  the  spent  bark  that  has  been  used  by  tan- 
ners. The  bark  is  placed  in  a brick  pit  in  a glazed  house 
constructed  for  forcing  or  for  the  growth  of  tender  plants. 
Artificial  warmth  and  dampness  are  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  bark.  Also  called  bark-stove. 
bark-bound  (bark ' bound),  a.  Hindered  in 
growth  by  having  the  bark  too  firm  or  close. 


Barkantine. 


barkeeper  (bar'ke  'per),  n.  One  who  has  charge 
of  the  bar  of  an  inn  or  other  place  of  public 
entertainment ; a bartender. 
barken1  (bar'ken or-kn),  v.  [Sc.;  < bark-  + -en1, 
as  in  harden,  stiffen,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  To  be- 
come hard;  form  a crust. 

The  best  way’s  to  let  the  blood  barken  on  the  cut— 
that  saves  plaisters.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  I.  171. 

II.  trans.  To  tan  (or  dye)  with  bark. 

Effie  used  to  help  me  tumble  the  bundles  o’  barkened 
leather  up  and  down.  Scott,  Heart  of  Midlothian,  v. 
barken2  (bar'ken  or  -kn),  a.  [<  bark2  + -ert2.] 
Consisting  or  made  of  bark : as,  “ barken  knots,” 
Whittier.  [Bare.] 
barkentine,  n.  See  barkantine. 
barker1  (bar'ker),  n.  [<  bark1,  «.,  + -er1.]  1. 

. An  animal  that  barks ; a person  who  clamors 
unreasonably. 

They  are  rather  enemies  of  my  fame  than  me,  these 
barkers.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

2.  The  spotted  redshank,  Totanus  fuscus.  Al- 
bin  ; Montagu.  [Prov.  Eng.  ] — 3.  A person  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  of  a house  where  auctions 
of  inferior  goods  are  held,  to  invite  strangers 
to  enter;  atouter;  a tout.  [Cant.] — 4.  A pis- 
tol. [Slang.] — 5.  A lower-deck  gun  in  a ship. 
barker2  (bar'ker),  n.  [<  bark2,  v.,  + -er1.]  1. 

One  who  strips  trees  of  their  bark.  — 2f.  A tan- 
ner. 

Barker’s  mill.  See  mill1. 
barkery  (biir'ker-i),  n. ; pi.  barkeries  (-iz).  [< 

bark 2 + - erg .]  A tan-house,  or  a place  where 
bark  is  kept. 

bark-feeder  (biirk'fe//der),  n.  A bark-eating 
insect  or  animal. 

barking1  (bar'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bark1,  t\] 
The  uttering  of  an  abrupt  explosive  cry,  as  that 
of  a dog. 

barking2  (bar'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bark2,  i:.] 
1.  The  process  of  stripping  bark  from  trees,  of 
removing  a ring  of  bark  from  a tree  so  as  to 
kill  it,  or  of  scraping  dead  bark  from  fruit-trees 
to  promote  their  growth.— 2.  The  operation  of 
tanning  leather  with  bark ; also,  the  operation 
of  dyeing  fabrics  with  an  infusion  of  bark, 
barking-ax  (bar'king-aks),  n.  An  ax  used  in 
scraping  bark  from  trees, 
barking-bill  (bar'king-bil),  n.  A sharp-point- 
ed instrument  used  to  make  transverse  cuts 
through  the  bark  of  trees,  preparatory  to  the 
process  of  stripping  them, 
barking-bird  (bar'king-bferd),  n.  [<  barking, 
ppr.  of  bark1,  + bird1.  ] The  name  of  a rock- 
wren,  Pteroptochus  or  Hylactes  tarni,  of  the 
island  of  Chiloe  ':  also  said  to  be  applied  to  an- 
other and  smaller  species,  P.  rubecula.  The  name 
is  due,  in  either  case,  to  the  similarity  of  the  cry  of  the 
birds  to  the  yelping  of  a puppy.  Darwin.  Also  called 
guid-guid, 

barking-iron1  (bar'king-Vem),  n.  [<  barking, 
ppr.  of  bark1,  v.,  + iron .]  A pistol.  Marryat. 
[Slang.] 

barking-iron2  (bar'king-3"em),  n.  [<  barking 2 
+ troi!.]  An  instrument  for  removing  the  bark 
of  oak  and  other  trees,  for  use  in  tanning, 
barking-mallet  (har'king-maF'et),  n.  A ham- 
mer with  a wedge-shaped  edge,  used  in  bark- 
ing trees. 

barklak  (bar'klak),  n.  A myrtaceous  tree  of 
Venezuela. 

barkless  (bark'les),  a.  [<  bark2  + -less.]  Des- 
titute of  bark. 

bark-louse  (bark'lous),  ».  An  insect  of  the 
family  Coccidse  that  infests  trees;  a coccid. 
bark-mill  (bark'mil),  n.  A mill  for  grinding 
bark  for  tanners’  and  dyers’  uses,  or  for  medi- 
cinal purposes. 
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barkometer  (bar-kom'e-ter),  re.  [Irreg.  < bark2  barley-bree,  barley-broo  (bar'li-bre,  -bro),  n.  barm-clotht,  n.  An  apron.  Chaucer. 


+ -o-meter,  < Gr.  yerpov,  a measure.]  A hy- 
drometer used  by  tanners  in  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  infusions  of  bark,  or  ooze, 
bark-paper  (bark'pa/'per),  n.  Paper  made  from 
bark ; specifically,  paper  made  from  the  bark 
of  Broussonetia  papyrifcra,  a tree  common  in 
southeastern  Asia  and  Oceanica.  Most  of  the 
paper  used  in  Japan  is  of  this  kind, 
bark-pit  (bark'pit),  n.  A tan-pit,  or  pit  for 
tanning  or  steeping  leather, 
barkstone  (bark'ston),  n.  The  concrete  musky  barleycorn  (bar'li-k6rn), 


Liquor  made  from  malt,  whether  by  brewing  Barmecidal  (bar'me-sl-dal),  a.  Same  as  Bar • 
or  distillation;  ale  or  whisky.  [Scotch.]  mecide. 

barley-broth  (bar'li-brdth),  m.  1.  Broth  made  Barmecide,  Barmacide  (bar'me-sid,  -ma-sid), 


secretion  taken  from  the  castor-glands  of  the 
beaver;  castor;  castoreum. 
bark-stove  (bark'stov),  re.  Same  as  bark-led. 
bark-tanned  (bark'tand),  a.  Tanned  by  the 
slow  action  of  oak,  hemlock,  or  other  barks, 
as  leather,  in  contradistinction  to  that  tanned 
wholly  or  in  part  by  chemicals, 
barky  (bar'ki),  a.  [<  lark‘d  + -y1.]  Consist- 
ing of  bark;  containing  bark;  covered  with 
bark. 

The  barky  fingers  of  the  elm.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 
bar-lathe  (bar'laTH),  n.  A lathe  with  a single 
beam,  usually  having  a triangular  section,  on 
* which  the  heads  or  puppets  slide. 
barley1  (bar'li),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  barly, 
barlye,  Sc.  barlick  ; < ME.  barly,  berley,  bar- 


by  boiling  barley  and  meat  with  vegetables. 
[Scotch.] — 2.  Ale  or  beer:  used  jocosely,  and 
also  in  contempt,  as  in  the  extract. 

Can  sodden  water, 

A drench  for  sur-rein’d  jades,  their  barley  broth , 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  5. 

1 . A grain  of 
barley. — 2.  A measure  equal  to  the  third  part 
of  an  inch ; originally,  the  length  of  a grain  of 
barley.  A statute  of  Edward  II.  (A.  r>.  1324)  makes 
“three  barley-corns  round  and  dry’’  the  definition  of  an 
inch. 

3.  A measure  equal  to  the  breadth  of  a fine 

grain  of  barley,  about  0.155  inch John  or  Sir 

John  Barleycorn,  a humorous  personification  of  the 
spirit  of  barley,  or  malt  liquor : a usage  of  considerable 
antiquity. 

John  Barleycorn  was  a hero  bold 
Of  noble  enterprise, 

For,  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

Twill  make  your  courage  rise. 

Burns,  John  Barleycorn. 


n.  and  a.  [<  one  of  the  Barmedtke  (a  Latin- 
ized form,  with  patronymic  suffix  -idee)  or  Bar- 
mecides, a noble  Persian  family  founded  by 
Barmek  or  Barmak,  and  having  great  power 
under  the  Abhasside  califs.]  I.  re.  One  who 
offers  imaginary  food  or  illusory  benefits : in  al- 
lusion to  the  story,  told  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
of  a member  of  the  Barmecide  family  of  Bag- 
dad, who  on  one  occasion  placed  a succession  of 
empty  dishes  before  a beggar,  pretending  that 
they  contained  a sumptuous  repast,  a fiction 
which  the  beggar  humorously  accepted. 

II.  a.  Like,  or  like  .tlie  entertainment  of, 
the  Barmecide  of  the  story;  hence,  unreal, 
sham,  illusory,  etc.:  as,  “my  Barmecide  friend,” 
Thackeray  ; a Barmecide  feast  or  repast. 

It  is  a Barmecide  Feast ; a pleasant  field  for  the  imagi- 
nation to  rove  in.  Dickens , Amer.  Notes, 

barmilian  (bar-mil'yan),  n.  [Origin  unknown.] 
An  old  name  for  a kind  of  fustian  goods  largely 
exported  from  England.  E.  H.  Knight. 


a source  of  strong  drink)  + fever.~\  Illness 
caused  by  intemperance.  [North.  Eng.] 


first  as  an  attrib.,  being  formally  an  adj.  The 
Icel.  barlaky  and  W.  barly s, 
barley  (as  if  < bar  a,  bread,  + 
llysiau,  llysau , plants,  herbs), 

Corn.  barliZy  are  from  E.] 

The  name  of  a grain,  and  of 
the  plant  yielding  it,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Hordeum , 
of  the  family  Poacese.  This 
grain  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  very  earliest  times,  when  it 
formed  an  important  article  of 
food,  as  it  still  does  where  other 
cereals  cannot  be  raised.  It  is 
largely  employed  for  feeding  ani- 
mals, but  its  chief  use  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  fermented  liquors, 
as  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  and  of 
whisky.  No  other  grain  can  be 
cultivated  through  so  great  a range 
of  climate,  for  it  matures  in  Lap- 
land,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  in  65° 
and  70°  north  latitude,  and  at  an 
altitude  of  11,000  feet  in  the  Andes 
and  Himalaya.  The  only  cultivated 
form  found  wild  is  the  two-rowed 
or  long-eared  barley,  II.  sativum 
distichnnt  a native  of  western 
Asia,  but  cultivated  in  prehistoric 
times,  as  was  also  the  six-rowed 
species,  winter  barley,  II.  sativum 
hexastichon.  Of  later  origin  is 
the  common  four-rowed  species, 
spring  or  summer  barley,  II.  sativum  vidgare.  Fan- 
shaped barley,  also  called  battledore-  or  sprat-barley,  is  now 
considered  only  a cultivated  form  of  the  two- rowed  species. 
Several  varieties  of  these  species  are  found  in  cultivation. 


barley-fever  (bar'li-fe/'Ver),  n.  [<  barley 1 (as  bar-mining  (bar'mp'ning),  n.  In  placer-min- 

" ing,  the  washing  of  the  sand  or  gravel  in  the  bed 

of  a stream,  when  laid  bare  by  the  diminution  of 
the  stream  at  low  water,  or  by  building  a flume, 
and  thus  carrying  the  water  to  one  side  of  the 
channel.  The  latter  method  is  more  commonly 
A fit  of  drunken-  called  fluming.  [California.] 


licit,  < late  AS.  bcerlic,  barley,  appar.  < bere,  E.  barley-fork  (bar'li-ffirk),  n.  A hand-fork  with 
bears,  barley,  + -lie,  E.  -lyi ; the  word  appears  a guard  at  the  root  of  the  tines,  used  for  gath- 


ering up  stalks  of  barley. 

barleyhood  (bar'li-hud),  n.  . 

ness,  or  of  ill  humor  brought  on  by  drinking,  barmkin  (barm'kin),  n.  [Also  spelled  barm- 


[Chiefly  Scotch.] 

barley-islandt  (bar'li- inland),  ».  An  ale- 
house. 

barley-meal  (bar'li-mel),  n.  Meal  or  flour 
made  from  barley. 

barley-milkf  (bar'li -milk),  n.  Gruel  made 
with  barley  or  barley-meal, 
barley-sick  (bar'li-sik),  a.  [<  barley 1 (see  bar- 
ley-fever) + sick.']  Intoxicated.  [Scotch.] 
barley-SUgar  (bar'li-shug"er),  n.  Sugar  boiled 
(formerly  in  a decoction  of  barley)  till  it  be- 
comes brittle  and  candied, 
barley-water  (bar'li-wa/ter),  n.  A decoction 
of  barley  used  as  a demulcent  nutritious  drink 
in  fevers,  and  in  inflammations  of  the  air-pas- 
sages  and  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
barley-wine  (bar'li-wln),  n.  Ale  or  beer, 
bar-lift  (bar'lift),  n.  A short  metal  bar  fas- 
tened to  a heavy  window  as  a convenience  in 
lifting  it. 

barlingt,  re.  [North.  E.  and  Sc.,  < Sw.  barling, 
a pole,  < bcira  = E.  bear 1,  q.  v.]  A pole, 
bar-loom  (bar'lom),  n.  A ribbon-loom. 
barmH,  ».  [ME.  barme,  barm,  berm,  < AS. 
bearm  (ONorth.  barm  = OS.  OPries.  OHG. 
barm  = Icel.  barmr  = Sw.  Dan.  barm  = Goth. 
barms),  the  bosom,  with  formative  -m,  < beran, 
E.  bear 1,  q.  v.]  The  bosom  ; the  lap. 


Barley. 


The  grain  differs  generally  from  wheat  in  retaining  closely  harm2  (harm),  11.  [<  ME.  barme,  berme,  < AS. 

its  husks;  it  is  also  somewhat  less  nutritious  and  palate-  beorma  _ Fries.  forme,  barm  = MLG.  berm, 


ble  as  an  article  of  food.  See  Hordeum. — Caustic  bar- 
ley, an  early  name  for  the  seeds  of  Schoenocaulon  offici- 
nale, called  in  medicine  sabadilla,  and  used  as  a source  of 
veratrin.— Mouse,  wall,  way,  or  wild  barley,  Hor- 
deum murinum,  a grass  of  little  value.— Patent  barley, 
the  farina  obtained  by  grinding  pearl-barley. — Pearl-bar- 
ley, the  grain  deprived  of  husk  and  pellicle  and  completely 
rounded  by  grinding.  It  is  used  in  making  broths  and 
in  soups.— Scotch,  pot,  or  hulled  barley,  the  grain  de- 
prived of  the  husk  in  a mill. 


barm , LG.  borme , barme , barm  (>  G.  barme)  = 
Sw.  bdrma  = Dan.  basrme ; prob.  akin  to  L.  fer- 
mentum , yeast,  < ferverey  boil : see  ferment , w.] 
The  scum  or  foam  rising  upon  beer  or  other 
malt  liquors  when  fermenting ; yeast,  it  is  used 
as  leaven  in  bread  to  make  it  swell,  causing  it  to  become 
softer,  lighter,  and  more  delicate.  It  may  be  used  in 
liquors  to  make  them  ferment  or  work.  It  is  a fungus, 

, i n ft  ••  /i-v  r a.  i • „ , Saccharomyces  cerevisioe.  See  yeast  and  fermentation. 

barley2  (bar  li),  re.  [A  corruption  of  parley,  harm3  (barm),  n.  Same  as  berm. 
q.  v.]  A cry  used  by  children  in  certain  games  Barmacide,  n.  and  a.  Boo  Barmecide. 

i1  truce  or  temporary  stop  is  desired,  bar-magnet  (bar'mag,,net),  n.  An  artificial 
[Scotch.]  steel  magnet  made  in  the  form  of  a straight 

barley-blgg  (bar  h-big) , «.  Same  as  bigg  and  rather  slender  bar. 

barley-bird  (bar  li-berd),  n.  [<  barley 1 + bird; 


applied  to  various  birds  which  appear  about 
the  time  of  sowing  barley.]  1.  A name  of  the 
European  wryneck,  Tunx  torquilla. — 2.  A 


barmaid  (bar'mad),  n.  A maid  or  woman  who 
attends  the  bar  of  an  inn  or  other  place  of  re- 
freshment. 

barman  (bar'man),  n. ; pi.  barmen  (-men).  If. 


name  of  some  small  bird : said  to  be  either  barrister. — 2.  A barkeeper  or  bartender, 

the  siskin  ^C/iri/soinj (rasjii mis)  or  the  mghtm-  barmaster  (bar'mas//ter),  it.  [Reduced  from 


gale  ( Daulias  philomela).  [Eng.] 
barley-brake,  barley-break  (bar'li-brak),  n. 
[Sc.  barley-bracks,  barla-breikis ; < barley  (un- 
certain whether  barley 1 or  barley 2,  or  from  some 
other  source)  + break.]  An  old  game  played 
by  six  persons,  three  of  each  sex,  formed  into 
couples.  Three  contiguous  plots  of  ground  were  chosen, 
and  one  couple,  placed  in  the  middle  plot,  attempted  to 
catch  the  others  as  they  passed  through.  The  middle 
plot  was  called  hell,  whence  the  allusions  in  old  plays  to 
“ the  kist  couple  in  hell.” 

She  went  abroad  thereby 
At  barley-brake  her  sweet  swift  feet  to  try. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  i. 

A thousand  agues 
Play  at  barley-break  in  my  bones. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  iv.  5. 


earlier  barghmaster,  barge  master,  = G.  berg- 
meister,  a surveyor  of  mines,  (.  bar,  barglt,  a 
hill,  a mine  ( = G.  berg),  + master,  meister. 
Cf.  barmote.]  In  mining,  the  title  of  an  officer 
wbo  acts  as  manager,  agent,  and  surveyor, 
representing  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  or 
‘ lord,’  and  at  the  same  time  lookingafter  those 
of  the  miner.  “He  has  charge  of  the  stan- 
dard dish  or  measure  used  in  measuring  the 
ore.”  TJre.  Also  called  bailiff,  bergmaster,  and 
burghmaster.  [Derbyshire,  Eng.] 
barmbrack  (barm'brak),  li.  [A  corruption  of 
Ir.  bairigen  breac,  speckled  cake : bairigen, 


kyn,  barnekin,  barnkyn;  <ME.  barmelcen,  barne- 
kynch;  origin  uncertain;  possibly  < barm3  = 
berm,  brim,  border,  edge  (the  forms  in  barn- 
heingthencorruptions),  4-  -kin;  hut  more  prob. 
all  corruptions  of  barbican.]  The  rampart  or 
outer  fortification  of  a castle.  [Lowland  Scotch 
and  North.  Eng.] 

And  broad  and  bloody  rose  the  sun, 

And  on  the  barmkyn  shone. 

Old  ballad,  in  Boucher’s  Border  Minstrelsy,  ii.  34L 
Lord  Soulis  he  sat  in  Hermitage  Castle, 

And  Redcap  was  not  by  ; 

And  he  called  on  a page,  who  was  witty  and  sage, 

To  go  to  the  barmkin  high. 

J.  Leyden,  Lord  Soulis,  in  -V  and  Q.,6th  ser.,  XI.  386. 

Battlements  and  barmkins  and  all  the  other  appurte- 
nances of  Strength,  as  such  places  were  called.  Lever. 
barmote  (bar'mot),  re.  [A  reduction  of  earlier 
bargemote,  also  barghmote  and  berglimote,  < G. 
berg,  a hill,  mine,  + E.  mote,  meeting.  Cf.  bar- 
master.]  A court  established  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  held  twice  a year  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  in  which  matters  connected  with 
*mining  are  considered.  Also  written  bergmote. 
barmy  (bar'mi),  a.  [<  barm 2 + -y1.]  Contain- 
ing or  resembling  harm  or  yeast ; frothy. 

Of  windy  cider  and  of  barmy  beer. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iiL 
Why,  thou  bottle-ale, 

Thou  barmie  froth  I 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  vi. 
barmy -brained  (bar 'mi -brand),  a.  Light- 
headed; giddy. 

barn1  (barn),  n.  [<  ME.  barn,  bern,  < AS.  bern, 
a contr.  of  berern,  bere-ern,  as  in  ONorth.,  < 
bere,  barley  (E.  bear3),  + ern,  a place.]  A 
covered  building  designed  for  the  storage  of 
grain,  hay,  flax,  or  other  farm-produce.  In 
America  barns  also  usually  contain  stabling 
for  horses  and  cattle. 

bam1  (barn),  v.  t.  [<  barn L «.]  To  store  up 
in  a barn.  Shak.,  Lucreee,  1.  859. 

Men  . . . often  bam  up  the  chaff,  and  burn  up  the 
grain.  Fuller , Good  Thoughts,  p.  110. 

barn2t,  n.  [Early  mod.  and  dial.  E.,<  Sc.  bairn, 
q.  v.,  < ME.  beern,  bern,  < AS.  beam,  a child. 
See  bairn.]  A child. 

Mercy  on’s,  a barn ; a very  pretty  barn!  A boy  or  a 
child,  I wonder?  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  3. 

barnabee  (bar'na-be),  n.  [E.  dial.  (Suffolk); 
prob.  in  allusion  to  Barnaby  day.  See  Bar- 
naby-bright.]  The  lady-bird. 

Barnabite  (bar'na-blt),  n.  [=F.  Barnabite,  < 
LL.  Barnabas,  < (Jr.  Bapra/3af,  a Hebrew  name 
translated  “son  of  consolation”  (Acts  iv.  36), 
more  accurately  “son of  exhortation”  or  “son 
of  prophecy.”]  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Cli.,  a mem- 
ber of  a religious  congregation  properly  styled 
“Regular  Clerks  of  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Paul,”  but  having  their  popular  designation 
from  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas  in  Milan,  which 
was  granted  to  them  in  1545,  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  congregation.  Their  princi- 
pal house  is  now  in  Rome. 


bairghean,  bairin,  a cake;  breac,  speckled,  barnabyt  (biir'na-bi),  n.  [Prob.  connected 
spotted.]  A currant-bun.  [Anglo-Irish.]  with  the  celebration  of  Barnaby  day,  < Barna- 


barnaby 

by,  formerly  also  Barnabie,  < F.  Barnabe,  < LL. 
Barnabas,  Barnabas:  see  Barnabite.]  An  old 
dance  to  a quick  movement. 

Bounce  ! cries  the  port-hole — out  they  fly, 

And  make  the  world  dance  Barnaby. 

Cotton , Virgil  Travestie. 

Barnaby-bright  (bar'na-bi-brit),  n.  [Also 
Barnaby  bright,  Barnaby  the  bright,  and  (Scott, 
L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  4)  St.  Barnabright;  also  called 
Long  Barnaby,  in  ref.  to  the  coincidence  of 
Barnaby  day  with  the  summer  solstice.]  The 
day  of  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  the  11th  of 
June,  wliieh  in  old  style  was  the  day  of  the 
summer  solstice. 

Barnaby-bright,  the  longest  day  and  the  shortest  night. 

Old  rime. 

This  day  the  sunne  is  in  his  chiefest  hight, 

With  Barnaby  the  bright. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  1.  266. 

Barnaby  day.  Same  as  Barnaby-bright. 
barnacle1  (bar-na-kl),  n.  [Also  bamicle,  ber- 
nacle;  < ME.  barnakylle,  bernakill,  bernacle,  ap- 
par.  a dim.  of  the  earlier  bernake,  bernak,  ber- 
nack,  bernekJce;  cf.  OF.  bernaque  (ML.  bernaca, 
berneka),  later  F.  bernache,  mod.  barnache, 
barnacle  = Sp.  bernache  = Pg.  bernaca,  berna- 
cha,  bernicha  It.  bernacla,  later  ML.  or  NL. 
bernicla,  bernecla,  bernacula;  G.  bernikel-gans, 
Dan.  bernakebgaas.  Ultimate  origin  unknown. 
The  word  seems  to  have  arisen  in  England. 
The  oldest  ME.  form,  bernekke,  could  be  simply 
‘bare-neck,’  with  a possible  allusion  to  the 
large  white  patches  on  the  bird’s  neck  and  head. 
If  this  were  a popular  designation,  it  could 
easily,  when  taken  into  book-language  and  Lat- 
inized, assume  the  above  and  the  other  numer- 
ous corrupt  forms  (ML.  bernicha,  bernecha,  ber- 
nescha,  bernesta,  etc.)  in  which  it  appears.  The 
loss  of  a knowledge  of  its  meaning  would  assist 
the  growth  of  the  fables  connected  with  the 
word.]  1.  A species  of  wild  goose,  Anser  ber- 


Barnacle-goose  ( Bernicla  leu  coasts). 


nicla  or  Bernicla  leucopsis , also  called  barnacle- 
goose  or  bernacle-goose.  it  is  one  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  Bei’nicla , inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  occasionally  appearing  as  a straggler  in  North 
America.  It  is  smaller  than  the  various  wild  geese  of  the 
genus  Anser  proper,  has  dark-brown  or  blackish  upper 
parts,  and  a black  neck  and  head,  with  large  white  patches. 
It  is  related  to  the  common  wild  goose  of  North  America, 
B.  canadensis , and  still  more  closely  to  the  brent-  or  brant- 
goose,  Bernicla  brenta.  This  bird,  which  was  known  in  the 
British  islands  only  as  a visitor,  became  the  subject  of  a 
curious  popular  fable,  not  yet  extinct,  being  believed  to  be 
bred  from  a tree  growing  on  the  sea-shore,  either  from  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  or  as  itself  the  fruit  (hence  called  tree- 
goose),  or  from  a shell-fish  which  grew  oil  this  tree  (see 
def.  2),  or  from  rotting  wood  in  the  water. 

So  rotten  planks  of  broken  ships  do  change 
To  Barnacles.  . . . 

'Twas  first  a green  tree,  then  a broken  hull, 

Lately  a Mushroom,  now  a flying  Gull. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas,  i.  6. 
2.  A species  of  stalked  cirriped,  Lepas  anati- 
fera,  of  the  family  Lepadidaz , found  hanging  in 
clusters  by  the  long  peduncle  to  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  to  floating  timber,  or  to  submerged  wood 
of  any  kind;  the  goose-mussel,  fabled  to  fall 
from  its  support  and  turn  into  a goose  (see  def. 
1).  The  name  is  sometimes  extended  or  transferred  to 
various  other  cirripeds,  as  the  sessile  acorn-shells  or  sea- 
acorns  of  the  family  Balanidce,  such  as  Balanus  tintinna- 
bulum.  See  Balanus.  This  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
except  in  Great  Britain. 

A barnacle  may  be  said  to  be  a crustacean  fixed  by  its 
head,  and  kicking  the  food  into  its  mouth  with  its  legs. 

Huxley , Auat.  Invert.,  p.  256. 
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3.  Any  thing  resembling  a barnacle  (in  sense  2). 

(a)  Any  anomalous  growth  or  extraneous  adheriug  matter 
or  arrangement  tend- 
ing to  impede  pro- 
gress. 

Compulsory  pilot- 
age, the  three 
months’  extra  pay  to 
crews  discharged  in 
foreign  lands,  and 
the  obligatory  em- 
ployment of  govern- 
ment officials  for  the 
shipment  of  sailors 
in  American  ports, 
are  all  barnacles  . . . 
which  impede  the 
progress  of  our  com- 
mercial marine. 

D.A.  Wells, Merchant 
[Marine,  p.  181. 

( b ) A person  holding 

on  tenaciously  to  a Barnacle  {Lepas  anatifera). 

place  or  position ; 

one  who  is  a useless  or  incompetent  fixture  in  an  office 
or  employment ; a follower  who  will  not  he  dismissed  or 
shaken  off. 

4f.  [Cf.  barnard.]  A decoy  swindler.  [Cant.] 
barnacle1  (bar'na-kl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bar- 
nacled, ppr.  barnacling.  [<  barnacle 1,  ».]  To 
fix  or  attack,  as  a barnacle  upon  the  bottom 
of  a ship.  [Bare.] 

He  barnacled  himself  to  Gershon,  now,  and  shipped  with 
him  always.  Mrs.  Whitney,  Gayworthys,  xxiv. 

barnacle2  (bar'na-kl),  n.  [Also  bamicle,  ber- 
nicle;  < ME.  barnakylle,  byrnacle,  bernacle  (<  OF. 
bernicle,  an  instrument  of  torture),  appar.  a dim. 
of  the  earlier  bernake,  bernak,  bernac,<  OF.  ber- 
nac,  a barnacle  (def.  1) ; origin  unknown.  The 
word  branks,  q.  v.,  has  a similar  meaning,  but 
no  connection  can  be  made  out.  The  sense 
of  ‘ spectacles  ’ easily  arises  from  the  original 
sense ; but  some  connect  barnacles  in  this  sense 
with  OF.  bericle,  mod.  F.  besicle,  eye-glass  (< 
ML.  *bericulus,  dim.  of  berill/us,  beryllus,  beryl : 
see  beryl  and  brills),  or  with  mod.  F.  dial,  ber- 
niques,  spectacles.]  1.  A kind  of  bit  or  muzzle 
used  to  restrain  an  unruly  horse  or  ass ; now 
(usually  in  the  plural),  an  instrument  consist- 
ing of  two  branches  joined  at  one  end  with  a 
hinge,  placed  on  a horse’s  nose  to  restrain  him 
while  being  shod,  bled,  or  dressed. 

A scourge  to  an  hors  and  a bernacle  [bridle,  A.  V.]  to  an 
asse.  Wyclif,  Prov.  xxvi.  3. 

Hence — 2.  An  instrument  of  torture  applied  in 
a similar  way  to  persons. — 3.  pi.  Spectacles. 
[Colloq.] 

What  d’ye  lack?  What  d’ye  lack?  Clocks,  watches,  bar- 
nacles! What  d’ye  lack,  sir?  What  d’ye  lack,  madam? 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
barnacle2  (bar'na-kl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bar- 
nacled; ppr.  barnacling.  [<  barnacle 2,  n.]  To 
apply  barnacles  to : as,  to  barnacle  a horse, 
barnacle-goose  (bar'na-kl-gos),  n.  [Formerly 
also  abbr.  bargoose;  i barnacle !,  1,  + goose.)] 
Same  as  barnacled,  1. 

bamardt  (bar'nard),  n.  [Also  bernard;  per- 
haps for  berner,  q.  v.]  One  of  a gang  of  swin- 
dlers who  acted  as  a decoy. 

Barnburner  (barn'ber,,ner),  n.  [In  reference 
to  the  story  of  a farmer  who  burned  his  bam 
to  get  rid  of  the  rats.]  A member  of  the  more 


baroco 

a slope  or  plane  into  which  the  barney  runs, 
in  order  to  allow  the  mine-car  to  run  in  over 
it  to  the  foot  of  the  plane, 
barn-gallon  (biirn'gaFon),  n.  A measure  con- 
taining two  imperial  gallons  of  milk;  a double 
gallon. 

barn-grass  (barn'gras),  n.  The  common  cock- 
spur-grass,  Panicum  Crus-galli. 
barnhardtite  (biirn'har-tit),  n.  [<  Bamliardt, 
name  of  the  owner  of  land  in  North  Carolina 
where  it  is  found,  + -Oe2.]  A sulphid  of  cop- 
per and  iron  occurring  massive  and  of  a bronze- 
yellow  color  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere, 
barnman  (biirn'man),  n. ; pi.  barnmen  (-men).[ 
A laborer  in  a barn ; a thresher. 

Barnman , sower,  hayward,  and  woodward  were  alike 
serfs.  J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist,  of  Eng.,  p.  50. 

barn-owl  (barn'oul),  n.  1.  The  common  white 
owl,  Strix  flammea  or  Aluco  jlammeus : so  called 
from  being  often  found  in  barns,  where  it  is 
useful  as  a destroyer  of  mice,  its  conspecies  or 
varieties  inhabit  nearly  all  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 
The  variety  found  in  the  United  States  is  Strix  pratin- 
cola.  Also  called  church-owl. 


Barn-owl  ( Aluco  flarntneus). 

2.  pi.  The  owls  of  the  barn-owl  type,  genera 
Strix  or  Aluco  and  Phodilus,  which  differ  so 
decidedly  from  all  other  owls  that  naturalists 
now  consider  them  types  of  a distinct  family. 
See  owl  and  Aluconidce. 

barns-breaking  (barnz'bra/'king),  n.  [Sc.,  in 
allusion  to  the  act  of  breaking  open  a barn  to 
steal  grain.]  Any  mischievous  or  injurious 
action ; an  idle  frolic. 

There  is  blood  on  your  hand,  and  your  clothes  are  torn. 
What  barns-breaking  have  you  been  at?  You  have  been 
drunk,  Richard,  and  fighting.  Scott. 

barn-stormer  (barn'st6r//mer),  n.  A strolling 
player;  an  actor  who  plays  “ in  the  provinces.” 

barn-storming  (bam'st6r//ming),  n.  [In  allu- 
sion to  “taking  by  storm”  the  barns  in  which 
strolling  actors  often  played.]  The  practice  of 
acting  in  barns,  as  strolling  players; 


hence, 

...  . - . ..  . , ...  . the  practice  of  playing  “upon  the  road”  or  “in 

progressive  of  the  two  factions  into  which  the  the  provinces  ” 

Democratic  party  in  the  State  of  New  York  barn-swallow  (barn'swoFo),  n.  The  common 


was  long  divided,  the  other  faction  being  called 
the  Hunkers,  The  Barnburners  opposed  the  extension 
of  the  canal  system,  and  after  1846  they  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  In  a few  years  most 
of  them  joined  the  new  Free-soil  party. 

The  internal  reform  of  a party  cannot  be  carried  out  by 
corrupt  leaders.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  reform- 
ers was  to  break  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  to  this 
they  owed  their  appellation  of  barnburners,  their  enemies 
charging  them  with  a readiness  to  burn  the  building  with 
the  vermin,  in  default  of  a less  radical  means  of  purifica- 
tion. H.  von  Holst,  Const.  Hist,  (trans),  III.  359. 

barncock  (bam'kok),  n.  A local  Scotch  name 
of  the  turbot : so  called  on  account  of  its  round 
shape.  Day. 

barn-door  (barn'dor'),  n.  The  door  of  a barn.  ★Europe. 

— Barn-door  fowl,  a mongrel  or  cross-bred  specimen  of  barn-yard,  (barn/- 
the  common  lien ; a dunghill  or  barn-yard  fowl.  yard),  n.  A yard 

bar-net  vbar  'net),  n.  A net  placed  across  a surrounding  or  ad- 
stream  to  guide  fish  into  a wing-pond.  * * ‘ 

barney  (bar'ni),  n.  [Perhaps  from  the  proper 
name  Barney  for  Barnaby , formerly  very  com- 
mon as  a Christian  name,  and  still  common 
among  the  Irish.  But  in  3d  sense  cf.  blarney.'] 


swallow  of  the  United  States,  Hirundo  borreo- 
rum  or  H.  erythro - 
gastra:  so  called 
because  it  habit- 
ually breeds  in 
barns.  The  upper 
parts  are  dark  steel- 
blue,  the  lower  parts 
chestnut  with  an  im- ' 
perfect  collar,  and  the 
tail  deeply  forked  and 
spotted  with  white. 

It  ris  the  American 
representative  of  the 
similar  II.  rustica  of 


joining  a barn. — 

Bam-yard  fowl,  any  Barn-swallow  {Hirundo  erythrogastra). 

specimen  of  the  com- 
mon domestic  fowl,  including  hens,  geese,  ducks,  guineas, 
and  turkeys  ; specifically,  a mongrel  or  cross-bred  speci- 
men of  these  fowls  ; a-barn-door  fowl. 


1.  In  mining,  a small  car  used  in  the  anthracite  baro-.  [<  Gr.  fidpos,  weight,  < flapvg,  heavy,  = 
region  of  Pennsylvania  on  inclined  planes  and  L.  gravis,  heavy:  see  grave3.]  An  element 
slopes  to  push  the  mine-car  up  the  slope. — 2.  in  certain  compound  scientific  terms,  implying 
A prize-fight.  [Slang.] — 3.  Humbug.  heaviness. 

barney-pit  (bar'ni-pit),  n.  In  the  anthracite  baroco1  (ba-ro'ko),  n.  [An  artificial  name  in- 
mines of  Pennsylvania,  a pit  at  the  bottom  of  vented  by  Petrus  Ilispanus.]  In  logic,  the 


baroco 

mnemonic  name  of  a mood  of  syllogism  in  the 
second  figure,  having  a universal  affirmative 
major  premise,  a particular  negative  minor, 
and  a particular  negative  conclusion : as, 
Every  true  patriot  is  a friend  to  religion ; some 
great  statesmen  are  not  friends  to  religion; 
therefore,  some  great  statesmen  are  not  true 
patriots.  Five  of  the  six  letters  that  compose  the  word 
are  significant.  B means  that  it  is  to  be  reduced  to  bar- 
bara;  a,  that  the  major  premise  is  universal  affirmative ; 
o,  that  the  minor  premise  is  particular  negative ; c,  that 
the  syllogism  is  to  be  reduced  per  impossible  (see  reduc- 
tion)-, and  o,  that  the  conclusion  is  particular  negative. 
See  mootJ2.  Also  spelled  baroko. 

baroco2,  barocco  (ba-ro'ko),  a.  [It.  barocco .] 
Same  as  baroque. 

barogram  (bar' o-gram),  n.  The  record  traced 
by  a barograph’ 

barograph  (bar'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  fiapog,  weight, 
+ ; ypd(f>Etv , write.]  A self -registering  instrument 
for  recording  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  made  by  attaching  to  the  lever  of  a 
counterpoised  barometer  an  arm  with  a pencil  in  contact 
with  a sheet  of  paper,  and  moved  uniformly  by  clockwork. 
The  result  is  a continuous  trace,  whose  changes  of  form 
correspond  to  the  variations  of  pressure.  In  another  form 
a ray  of  light  is  made  to  traverse  the  upper  part  of  the 
barometer-tube  and  fall  on  a moving  ribbon  of  sensitized 
paper,  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury  in  the  barome- 
ter causing  the  beam  of  light  to  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished in  width,  thus  showing  the  changes  in  the  barometer 
by  the  continuous  photographic  record  of  the  paper.  In 
still  another  form  the  movement  of  the  mercury-column 
is  used  to  close  an  electric  circuit  and  thus  report  its 
movements.  Also  called  barometrograph. 

barographic  (bar-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  barograph 
+ -ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a barograph;  fur- 
nished by  the  barograph : as,  barographic  rec- 
ords. 

baroko,  n.  See  baroco 1. 

barolite  (bar'6-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  /3 apog,  weight,  + 

*XtBog,  stone.]  Barium  carbonate.  See  witherite. 

barology  (ba-rol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  flapog,  weight, 
+ -A oyia,  <.  teyeiv,  speak:  see  - ology .]  The  sci- 
ence of  weight  or  of  the  gravity  of 
bodies. 

baromacrometer  (bar"o-mak-rom'- 
e-tf>r),  n.  [<  Gr.  /3 apog,  weight,  + 
paupdg,  long,  + per pov,  a measure.] 

An  instrument  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Stein  for  ascertaining  the 
weight  and  the  length  of  new-born 

^•infants. 

barometer  (ba  - rom ' e - ter),  n.  [< 

Gr.  fiapog,  weight,  + pcrpov,  a mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  invented  by  Evange- 
lista Torricelli,  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician and  physicist,  in  1643. 

The  simplest  form  of  this  instrument  is  a 
glass  tube  over  30  inches  long,  sealed  at  one 
end,  and  then  filled  with  mercury.  When 
the  tube  is  inverted,  with  the  open  end 
dipping  into  a cup  or  cistern  of  mercury, 
the  column  sinks,  leaving  a vacuum  at  the 
top,  till  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
each  unit  of  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern  equals  the  weight  of  the  column  in 
the  tube  over  each  unit  of  surface  of  the 
horizontal  section  at  the  level  of  the  mer- 
cury outside,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
column  of  mercury  just  balances  that  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  rise  and  fall 
can  be  measured 
on  a graduated 
scale.  Barome- 
ters of  this  form 
are  called  cis- 
tern barometers. 

They  are  the 
commonest  of 
rough  mercurial 
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phon  barometer  having  a float  resting  on  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  open  branch,  and  a thread  attached  to 
the  float  passing  over  a pulley,  and  having  a weight  at  its 
extremity  as  a counterpoise  to  the  float.  As  the  mercury 
rises  and  falls  the  thread  turns  the  pulley  which  moves 
the  index  of  the  dial.  The  barometer  is  used  in  many 
physical  and  chemical  determinations,  but  its  most  ordi- 
nary applications  are  (1)  to  the  prediction  of  changes  in 
the  weather,  and  (2)  to  the  determination  of  the  elevation 
of  stations  above  the  sea-level.— Aneroid  barometer,  a 
portable  instrument,  invented  by  M.  Vidi  of  Paris,  for  in- 
dicating the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  without  the  use  of 
mercury  or  other  fluid.  It  is  a circular  metallic  box  ex- 
hausted of  air,  whose  sides  are  corrugated  diaphragms  kept 
apart  by  the  action  of  powerful  springs.  The  varying 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  causes  a variation  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  diaphragms,  which  variation,  being  mul- 
tiplied by  delicate  levers  and  a fine  chain  wound  around 
a pinion,  actuates  an  index-pointer  which  moves  over  a 
graduated  scale.  Bourdon’s  metallic  barometer  is  an  ane- 
roid barometer  consisting  of  a flattened,  curved  tube,  ex- 


barometers. 
For  scientific  purposes,  the  most 
frequently  used  is  Fortin’s  ba- 
rometer, in  which  the  cistern  is 
adjustable,  the  zero  of  the  scale 
coinciding  with  the  extremity 
of  an  ivory  pointer  (a  in  second 
figure)  which  projects  down- 
ward from  the  top  of  the  cis- 
tern-box. The  bottom  of  the 
cistern  is  made  of  leather,  and 
by  a screw  working  against 
a wooden  button  the  mer- 
cury can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered until  its  surface  just 
touches  the  point  of  the  index ; 
this  operation  must  be  per- 
formed before  each  observa- 
tion. The  siphon  barometer  con- 
sists of  a bent  tube,  generally 
of  uniform  bore,  having  two 
unequal  legs.  The  longer  leg, 
which  must  be  more  than  30 
inches  long,  is  closed, while  the 
shorter  leg  is  open ; the  differ- 
ence of  the  levels  in  the  two 
, . legs  represents  the  pressure  of 
S&'iSaS'S.'iJSS  the  atmosphere.  Th . wheel  ba- 
the  scale.  rometer  usually  consists  of  a si- 


Bourdon's  Metallic  Barometer. 

A,  front  view,  showing  hand  or  indicator,  a,  and  the  scale  ; b,  c, 
mercurial  thermometers.  B,  back  view  : d , d,  tube  secured  at  its  mid- 
dle, e , and  having  its  ends  connected  by  links,  f,  f,  to  two  short  levers, 
g,  g , on  the  same  axis  as  the  hand,  a ; h,  open  plate. 

hausted  of  air  and  having  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  geared 
to  an  index-pointer  which  traverses  a graduated  arc.  The 
curvature  of  thq  tube  is  affected  by  variations  in  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  pointer  is  moved  corre- 
spondingly on  the  dial.— Marine  barometer,  a cistern 
barometer  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a ship’s  motion, 
being  suspended  by  gimbals,  and  having  a stricture  in 
the  tube  to  lessen  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury. — 
Pumping  of  the  barometer,  an  unsteadiness  in  the 
barometric  column,  due  to  a gusty  wind.  — Self-register- 
ing  barometer,  a barograph  (which  see).— True  height 
Of  the  barometer,  the  height  of  the  barometer  corrected 
to  the  standard  density  of  mercury  (that  is,  its  density  at 
the  freezing-point  of  water),  for  variations  of  gravity,  for 
the  effect  of  capillarity,  index-error,  expansion  of  the 
scale,  etc.  The  United  States  Signal  Office  also  corrects 
for  the  elevation  of  the  station  above  the  sea-level.  See 
atmosphere  and  sjimpiesometer. 

barometer-flowers  (ba-rom,e-t6r-fiou'rerz),  n. 
pi.  Artificial  flowers  colored  with  chlorid  of 
cobalt.  In  dry  air  they  are  blue,  and  in  moist 
air  they  turn  pink. 

barometer-gage  (ba-rom'e-t6r-gaj),  n.  An  appa- 
ratus attached  to  the  cylinder  of  a steam-engine, 
to  a condenser,  or  to  some 
other  chamber  in  which  a 
more  or  less  perfect  vacuum 
maybe  formed, to  indicate  the 
state  of  the  vacuum,  in  one 
form  a reversed  U-tube  has  one  end 
plunged  in  a basin  of  mercury  and 
the  other  connected  with  the  vacu- 
um-chamber. Another  common 
form  i3  a U-tube  partially  filled 
with  mercury,  and  having  one  end 
open  to  the  air  and  the  other  con- 
nected with  the  vacuum-chamber. 

Any  exhaustion  in  the  chamber 
causes  the  mercury  to  rise  in  the 
leg  connected  with  it  and  to  fall  in 
the  other.  The  fluctuations  are 
noted  upon  a scale  placed  between 
★the  two  legs  of  the  tube. 

barometric  (bar-o-met'rik), 
a.  Pertaining  to,  made  with, 
or  indicated  by  a barometer : 
as,  barometric  errors;  baro- 
metric experiments  or  mea- 
surements ; barometric  changes.  Also  baric. — 
Barometric  depression.  See  depression.— Barometric 
trough,  a long  oval  area  of  low  barometer. 


Two  forms  of  Barome- 
ter-gage.— a,  bent  glass 
tube ; b,  mercury-cis- 
tern ; c,  c,  points  at 
which  tubes  connect  with 
condensers ; d,  bend  of 
tube  containing  mercury. 


Cistern  of  Fortin's  Barom- 


Tornadoes  are  more  frequent  when  the  major  axes  of 
the  barometric  troughs  trend  north  and  south,  or  north- 
east and  southwest,  than  when  they  trend  east  and  west. 

Science , III.  767. 

barometrical  (bar-o-met'ri-kal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a barometer ; baro- 
metric.— Barometrical  aerometer.  See  aerometer. 

barometrically  (bar-o-met'ri-kal-i),  adv.  By 
means  of  a barometer. 

barometrograph  (bar-o-met'ro-graf),  n.  [< 
Gr.  papog,  weight,  + perpov,  a measure  (see  ba- 
rometer), + ypa<j>eiv,  write.]  Same  as  barograph. 

barometrography  (bar,/o-met-rog'ra-fi),  n. 
[As  barometrograph  + -y.)  The  science  of  the 
barometer ; also,  the  art  of  making  barometric 
observations. 

barometry  (ba-rom'e-tri),  n.  [As  barometer  + 
-y.]  The  art  or  operation  of  conducting  baro- 


baronet 

metric  measurements,  experiments,  observa- 
tions, or  the  like. 

A scrap  of  parchment  hung  by  geometry, 

(A  great  refinement  in  barometry), 

Can,  like  the  stars,  foretell  the  weather. 

Swift,  Grub  Street  Elegy. 

barometz  (bar'o-mets),  n.  [Appar.  an  errone- 
ous transliteration  of  Buss,  baranetsu,  club- 
moss,  connected  with  baranu,  a ram,  sheep.] 
The  decumbent  caudex  of  the  fern  Dicksonia 
Barometz,  also  called  Agnus  Scythicus,  the 
Scythian  or  Tatarian  lamb.  See  Agnus  Scythi- 
cus,  under  agnus.  Also  written  boramez. 
baromotor  (bar'o-mo-tor),  n.  [<  Gr.  B&pog, 
weight,  + L.  motor.)  A portable  hand-  and 
foot-power  having  two  treadles  connecting 
with  cranks  on  a fly-shaft.  E.  H.  Knight. 
baron  (bar'on),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  barron, 
< ME.  baron,  barun,  baroun,  < OP.  baron,  barun 
(orig.  acc.  of  her)  = Pr.  bar,  acc.  baron,  baro 
= Sp.  varSn  = Pg.  varao  = It.  barone,  prop, 
a man  (It.  now  a vagabond),  then  specifically 
one  who  was  a ‘man’  or  vassal  of  the  king  or 
other  superior,  whence  the  later  use  of  the 
term  as  a title,  P.  baron,  fern,  baronne,  whenee, 
from  P.  or  E.,  in  other  languages,  Sp.  baron, 
Pg.  barao,  It.  barone,  G.  Ban.  Sw.  baron,  Icel. 
barun,  Russ,  baronu,  etc. ; < ML.  baro(n-),  a man 
(L.  homo  or  vir),  hence,  in  particular  uses,  vas- 
sal, servant,  freeman,  husband.  Origin  un- 
certain; by  some  connected  through  ‘servant’ 
with  L.  baro(n-),  a simpleton,  blockhead, 
dunce.]  1.  In  Great  Britain,  the  title  of  a no- 
bleman holding  the  lowest  rank  in  the  peer- 
age ; a member  of  the  baronage : as,  Baron 
Arundell  of  Wardour ; a Scotch  baron.  The 
children  of  barons  have  the  title  “Honorable.”  Origi- 
nally the  barons,  being  the  feudatories  of  princes,  were 
the  proprietors  of  land  held  by  honorable  service.  Hence 
in  ancient  records  the  word  barone  comprehends  all  the 
nobility.  All  such  in  England  had  in  early  times  a right 
to  sit  in  Parliament.  Anciently  barons  were  greater, 
such  as  held  their  lands  of  the  king  in  capita,  or  lesser, 
such  as  held  their  lands  of  the  greater  barons  by  military 
service  in  capite.  “The  present  barons  are — (1)  Barons 
by  prescription,  for  that  they  and  their  ancestors  have 
immeinorially  sat  in  the  Upper  House.  (2)  Barons  by 
patent,  having  obtained  a patent  of  this  dignity  to  them 
and  their  heirs,  male  or  otherwise.  (3)  Barons  by  tenure , 
holding  the  title  as  annexed  to  land.”  (IFAarfon.)  For- 
merly, when  all  barons  were  not  summoned  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament, the  name  of  barons  by  writ  was  given  to  those 
who  actually  were  so  summoned.  Barons  in  the  peerages 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  seats  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment only  when  elected  by  their  order. 

See  peer.  The  word  baron  was  not 
known  in  the  British  isles  till  intro- 
duced from  the  continent  under  the 
Norman  princes.  The  coronet  of  a 
baron  of  England  consists  of  a plain 
gold  circle,  with  six  balls  or  large  pearls 
on  its  edge,  and  with  the  cap,  etc.,  as 
in  a viscount’s. 

2.  A title  of  the  judges  or  offi- 
cers of  the  English  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, hence  called  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  president  of  the  court  being  called  chief 
baron. — 3.  In  law  and  her.,  a husband:  as,  baron 
and  feme,  husband  and  wife. — 4.  On  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  especially  in  Prance  and  Ger- 
many, a member  of  the  lowest  order  of  heredi- 
tary nobility : in  Germany,  same  as  Freiherr. — 
Baron  of  beef,  in  cookery,  two  sirloins  not  cut  asunder. 
—Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  members  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  formerly  elected,  two  for  each  of  the 
seven  (originally  five)  Cinque  Ports — Dover,  Sandwich, 
Romney,  Hastings,  Hythe,  Winclielsea,  and  Bye. 
baronage  (bar'on-aj),  n.  [<  ME.  baronage, 
barunage,  barnage,  < OF.  barnage,  barnaige,  P. 
baronnage  — Pr.  barnatge  = It.  baronaggio,  bar- 
naggio  (ML.  reflex  baronagium),  < ML.  *barona- 
ticum,  < baro(n-) : see  baron  and  -age.)  1.  The 
whole  body  of  British  barons;  formerly,  the 
nobility  or  peerage  in  general. 

The  baronage  is  divided  so  narrowly  that  the  summons 
or  exclusion  of  half  a dozen  members  changes  the  fate  of 
a ministry  or  of  a dynasty.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 686. 

2.  The  dignity  or  rank  of  a baron. — 3f.  The 
land  which  gives  title  to  a baron ; a barony, 
baron-court  (bar'on-kort),  n.  See  court-baron. 
baroness  (bar'on-es),  n.  [<  ME.  baronesse, 
baronys,  < OP.  "barnesse,  baronnesse  = Pr.  It 
baronessa  (ML.  baronissa ) : see  baron  and  -ess.] 
The  wife  of  a baron,  or  (in  a few  cases  in  Eng- 
land) a lady  holding  a baronial  title  as  a peer- 
ess in  her  own  right. 

baronet  (bar'on-et),  n.  [<ME.  baronet,  baro- 
nete  (ML.  baronettus,  P.  baronnet,  G.  baronet, 
Russ,  baronetu,  after  E.),  < baron  4-  -et.)  If.  A 
lesser  or  inferior  baron.  In  this  use  the  word  had 
not  the  specific  sense  that  it  received  in  the  time  of  James 
I.  “ According  to  Spenser  (‘  State  of  Ireland  ’),  originally 
applied  to  gentlemen,  not  barons  by  tenure,  summoned 
to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Edward  III. ; perhaps  to  the 
heirs  of  barons  summoned  by  writ  in  their  fathers'  lifo- 


Coronet  of  an  Eng- 
lish Baron. 


Jesuit  order.  This  word  is  often  used  interchangeably 
with  rococo;  but  rococo  is  preferably  reserved  for  ornament 
of  the  same  period,  particularly  in  France,  which,  though 
overcharged  and  inorganic,  still  retains  some  beauty  and 
artistic  quality ; baroque  implies  the  presence  of  ugly  and 
repellent  qualities. 

Sometimes  written  baroco,  barocco,  barocJc 
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time.  Applied  in  Ireland  to  the  holder  of  a small  barony. 

Often  synonymous  with  banneret iV.  E.  D. 

He  had  soe  many  Barrens  in  his  Parliament,  as  were 
able  to  waigh  downe  the  Cleargye  and  theyr  frendes ; the 
which  Barrens,  they  say,  were  not  afterwardes  Lordes,  but 
only  Barronetts,  as  sundry e of  them  doe  yet  retayne  the 
name.  Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

2.  A British  title  of  hereditary  rank  or  degree 
of  honor  next  below  that  of  a baron,  and  thus 
not  conferringa  peerage.  A baronet  is  designated  Sir 
So-and-so,  Bart.  (Christian  name  and  surname  being  given) 
and  ranks  above  all  knights  except  those  of  the  Garter’ 

There  is  no  ceremony  of  investiture,  the  title  being  given  by 
patent.  The  order  was  founded  by  James  I.  in  1611  pro- 
fessedly to  promote  the  English  and  Scotch  colonization 
of  Ulster,  for  which  each  baronet  paid  £1,080.  The  ori- 
ginal limitation  of  the  order  to  200  members  was  set  aside 
and  the  payment  remitted  at  an  early  date.  (For  the 
badge  of  the  order,  see  badge  of  Ulster , under  badge l.) 

The  title  is  abbreviated  Bart,  after  a name. — Baronet’s 
nand,  the  bloody  hand  of  Ulster.  See  badge  of  Ulster , 
under  badgei.—  Baronets  of  Ireland,  an  order  of  knights 
baronets  founded  by  Jame3  I.  of  England,  in  the  seven- 
year  his  reign  (1619),  for  the  same  purpose  and 
with  the  same  privileges  in  Ireland  as  had  been  conferred 
on  the  order  created  in  England  in  1611.— Baronets  of 
Scotland,  an  order  instituted  by  Charles  I.  of  England 
in  1626.  lhe  nominal  object  was  the  settlement  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  patents  were  granted  under  the  great  seal  of 
Scotland,  as  those  of  the  Ulster  baronets  had  been  granted 
under  the  great  seal  of  England.  After  the  union  of  the 
crowns  m 1707  the  baronets  of  Scotland  charged  their 
arms  with  the  badge  of  Ulster,  and  became  baronets  of 
PnLted  mgdom.  The  baronets  of  Scotland  are  often 
called  Nova  Scotia  baronets.  None  have  been  created  since 
the  union. 

baronet  (bar'on-et),  v.  t.  To  raise  to  the  rank 
of  baronet:  generally  in  the  passive:  as,  he 
expects  to  be  baroneted. 

baronetage  (bar'on-et-aj),  n.  [<  baronet  + 

-age,  on  type  of  baronage.']  1.  The  baronets  . 

as  a body. — 2.  The  dignity  or  rank  of  a bar-  baroscopic  (bar-o-skop'ik),  a.  [< 
onet.  -ic.  ] Pertaining  to  or  determined 

baronetcy  (bar'on-et-si),  n.  [<  baronet  + -cy.] 

The  title  and  dignity  of  a baronet, 
baronial  (ba-ro'ni-al),  a.  [<  baron  4-  -ial.  Cf. 

MIi.  baronalis.]  Pertaining  to  a baron  or  a 
barony,  or  to  the  order  of  barons:  as,  baronial 

possessions;  the  baronial  dignity.  . .... 

baronisnx  (bar’on-izm),  n.  [<  baron  4-  -ism.]  Farosina  (ba-ros'ma),  n.  [ X f , . (Willdenow, 
Feudalism;  the  baronial  system.  1809).  < fir  i.M  ...  .... 

The  spirit  of  Norman  baronism  on  one  side,  and  the 
spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  on  the  other. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXIX.  422. 

baronnette  (bar-on-et'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  baronne , 
fern,  of  baron,  baron.]  A little  baroness;  a 
baron’s  daughter:  sometimes  used  for  the  wife 
of  a baronet.  N.  E.  1). 

b?/r??pyl(bar,°n"J'i^-i.  pl-  haronries  (-riz).  intoTenihlSto  European;:  Heehvchn. 

ME.  barunne,  < OF.  b aronnertej  see  baron  barouche  (ba-rosh'),  n.  [Spelled  as  if  F.,but 
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forms,  particularly  in  church  architecture,  and  its  con-  barra G fbar'a)  n TMTj  ahar*  spa  hnr  1 1 a 
torted  ornamentation,  made  up  in  great  part  of  meaning-  D£,rra  *}uai  9v»  LALIj.,  a Dai  . see  J-.  J A 
less  scrolls  and  inorganic  shell-work.  Also  called,  some-  9ar  or  tower  placed  at  the  end  of  a bridge, 
times,  the  Jesuit  style,  from  the  many  and  remarkably  Weale . 

nS,u.ppliedJ  Vy  churches  founded  by  the  barra3  (bar'a),  n.  [Pg.,  a particular  use  of 
Jesuit  01  dei.  This  word  is  often  nsod  lniombanfroabiir  i. i •■/  « n ^ ° ? -s  •,  . 
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such  pearls  are  frequently  utilized  to  form  bodies 
of  birds  or  the  like,  the  extremities  being  made  of  gold,  etc. 

II.  n.  1 . An  object  of  irregular  and  peculiar 
form,  especially  in  ornamental  art. 

. On  tTie  scroll  handle  is  a pearl  baroque  of  Neptune  rid- 
ing on  a dolphin.  S.  K.  Loan  Exhibition,  1861. 

2.  Ornament,  design,  etc.,  of  the  style  and 
period  called  baroque.  See  I,  2.  C.  C.  Per- 
kins, Italian  Sculpture,  p.  3G4. 
baroscope  (bar'o-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  flapoc,  weight, 
+ GicoTTEir,  view.]  1.  An  arrangement  showing 
to  the  eye,  at  a glance,  the  variations  in  the 
weight,  or,  more  properly,  the  density,  of  the 
a‘r*  As  made  by  Hooke  (1715),  it  consisted  essentially 
of  a large  light  sphere  of  glass  hermetically  sealed  and 
balanced  at  one  end  of  the  lever  arm.  It  was  essentially 
a modification  of  the  so-called  * Cartesian  diver.’ 

2.  A piece  of  physical  apparatus  used  to 
demonstrate  the  upward  pressure  of  the  air. 
It  consists  of  a large  body  of  small  density  attached  to 
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barra,  a bar  (ef.  E.  yard,  rod,  perch,  similarly 
used) : see  60c1.]  A Portuguese  linear  measure, 
equal  to  1.25  yards,  used  for  cloths  of  various 
kinds. 

barrable  (biir'a-bl),  a.  [<  bar  1,  v.,  + -able.]  In 
law,  capable  of  being  barred  or  stayed. 


Baroque  pearl,  a rough  pearl  of’irregular  ’0T  contorted  wt’/nkoWn  rAT  — 

form.  Such  pearls  are  frequently  utilized  to  form  bodies  Darra-bOat  (bar  a-bot),  n.  [Named  from  the 
’ island  of  Barra  in  the  Hebrides.]  A vessel  car- 

rying ten  or  twelve  men,  used  in  the  Hebrides. 
It  is  extremely  sharp  fore  and  aft,  and  has  no  floor,  the 
sides  rising  straight  from  the  keel,  so  that  a cross-section 
represents  the  letter  V. 

barracan  (bar'a-kan),  n.  [<  F.  barracan,  bara- 
can,  now  bouracan  = Pr.  barracan  = Sp.  barra- 
gan  (whence  also  E.  barragan)  = Pg.  barregana 
= It.  baracane  = D.  barkan  = MHG.  barchant. 
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= It.  baracane  = D.  barkan  = MHG.  barchant, 
barchat,  G.  barchent,  fustian,  berkan,  barracan, 
= Pol.  barchan,  barakan  (ML.  barcanus),  < Turk. 
barrakan,  < Ar.  barrakan,  barkan,  a kind  of 
black  gown,  < Pers.  barak,  a stuff  made  of 
camel’s  hair.]  A thick,  strong  stuff  made  in 
the  Levant,  properly  of  camel’s  hair.  The  namu 
is  used  throughout  the  Mediterranean  countries ; the  use 
of  it  by  Byron  (“the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that 
bound  her,”  Don  Juan , iii.  70)  and  others  to  denote  a del- 
icate material  is  apparently  an  error.  Also  written  bara- 
can, barrakan , barragon , and  barragan. 


uvuj  ui  Biimn  ueusny  atiacnea  10  uurrumvn,  uarragon,  ana  oarragan. 

we4r  b?M^‘  &als°  terras, 
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weight.  When  this  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump  and  tile  air  is  exhausted,  tile  arm  of  the  balance 
to  which  the  large  body  is  attached  tips  down,  since  the 
upward  pressure  now  taken  from  it  is  greater  than  that 
removed  from  the  small  counterpoise. 


[<  baroscope  4- 
ad  by  the  baro- 
scope. 

baroscopical  (bar-o-skop'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
baroscopic. 

baroselenite  (bar-o-sel'e-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  pd(>or, 
weight  (or  papvg',  heavy),  + selenite,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  barite. 

Barosma  (b;l- r. . maj,  it.  pin.  ^ ivmue 
1809),  < Gr.  /Sapiit;,  heavy,  + bapij,  smell.]  An 
untenable  name  for  Parapetalifera,  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Eti  faces’ . They  are  heath-like 
shrubs  possessing  a strong,  heavy  odor.  There  are  about 
lo  species,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  leaves 
of  several  species,  especially  P.  crenulata  (Diomid  cren- 
ulata  of  Linnanis),  are  largely  used  in  medicine  under  the 
name  buchu.  The  Hottentots  when  smearing  their  bodies 
with  grease  often  add  the  powdered  leaves  of  P.  pulchella 
(Diosma  pulchella  of  linmeiis),  which  give  them  a smell 


and  -tv/-]  1 . A barony ; the  domain  of  a baron. 

— 2.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a baron. — 3.  Bar- 
ons collectively. 

barony  (bar'on-i),  n. ; pl.  baronies  (-iz).  [< 
ME.  baronie,  < OF.  baronie,  barunie  (F.  baron- 
nie),  < ML.  baronia,  < baro(n-),  a baron.]  1. 
The  rank  or  dignity  of  a baron.— 2.  The  do- 
main of  a baron ; the  territory  or  lordship  of  a 
haron. — 3.  In  Scotland,  a large  freehold  estate, 
even  though  the  proprietor  is  not  a baron. — 4. 
In  Ireland,  a territorial  division  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  English  hundred,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  the  district  of  a native 
chief.  There  are  316  baronies  in  the  island. 

Whatever  the  regular  troops  spared  was  devoured  by 
bands  of  marauders  who  overran  almost  every  barony  in 
the  island.  Macaulay,  IUst.  Eng.,  xii. 

5.  Formerly,  the  tenure  by  which  a baron  held 
of  his  superior,  namely,  military  or  other  hon- 
orable service.— Cf.  The  body  of  barons  and 
other  peers;  the  baronage— Burgh  of  barony. 

★ See  burgh.  J 

baroque  (ba-rok'),  a.  and  n.  [Also  haroco;  = G. 
Dan.  harok,  < F.  baroque,  barroque  = It.  barocco , 
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taken  directly  < G.  dial,  barutsche,  < It.  baroccio, 
liroccio  (with  term,  assimilated  to  that  of  car- 
roccio,  a chariot)  = Sp.  barrocho,  orig.  a two- 
wheeled vehicle,  < LL.  birota,  a cabriolet,  orig. 


fem.  of  the  adj.  birotus,  two-wheeled,  < L.  bis, 
double,  + rota,  a wheel.]  A large  four-wheeled 
carriage  with  a falling  or  folding  top  over  the  and  now  iiftie  uscri  if  b 
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ruca,  a steep  place,  a height ; hence,  a wart,  an 
excrescence  on  precious  stones.]  I.  a.  1.  Odd: 
bizarre ; corrupt  and  fantastic  in  style. 

The  Oncidium  leucochilum  is  by  no  means  the  most  ec- 
centric or  baroque  member  of  the  family  of  orchids. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  589. 

Happy  the  artist  whose  women-friends  or  relatives  are 
able  to  help  him  avoid  the  baroque  developments  of  female 
attire  which  characterize  so  many  of  our  native  canvases 
especially  in  genre  subjects.  The  Century,  XXV.  575!  uarquai 
2.  Specifically,  in  arch.,  applied  to  a style  of  barque, 
decoration  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  a barrif,  ' 

errant.  ruiTf.  +V> a ^ «-V.  1- V.  j wb*  , 


instrument  of  music  invented  in  1853,  having  a 
compass  of  three  and  a half  octaves,  beginning 
nearly  three  octaves  below  middle  C : occasion- 
ally used  in  military  bands. 

bar-post  (bar'post),  n.  One  of  the  posts  driven 
into  the  ground  to  form  the  sides  of  a field- 
gate. 

bar-pump  (bar'pump),  n.  Same  as  hare-pump.  +of  barracuda. 

barquantine,  barquentine,  n.  See  barkantine.  barracuda  (bar-a-ko'da), 

v- , n.  See  bartf.  ■ ’ ~ 

n.  Obsolete  spelling  of  hart. 


< OI . barras,  a barrier,  < barre,  a bar:  see  bari, 
and  ef.  embarrass,  debarrass.]  1.  A barrier  or 
outwork  in  front  of  a fortress. — 2.  The  bar  of 
a tribunal.  [Raro.]  — 3.  A hindrance  or  ob- 
struction. [Rare.]  — 4.  Tho  inclosure  within 
which  knightly  encounters  took  place.  Hence 
— 5.  Hostility;  contention;  strife.  A.  E.  J). 
barrack  (bar'ak),  n.  [=  D.  barak  = G.  barackc, 
barake  = Dan.  barakke,  < F.  baraque,  < It.  ba- 
racca  = Sp.  Pg.  barraca,  a tent,  soldier’s  hut; 
of  uncertain  origin.  Some  compare  Gael,  and 
Ir.  barrachad,  a hut  or  booth;  Gael,  barrack, 
top  branches  of  trees;  Bret,  barrel-,  full  of 
branches,  < bar,  a branch:  see  bari.]  1.  A 
building  for  lodging  soldiers,  especially  in  gar- 
rison ; a permanent  building  or  range  of  build- 
ings in  which  both  officers  and  men  are  lodged 
in  fortified  towns  or  other  places. 

He  [Bishop  Hall]  lived  to  see  his  cathedral  converted 
into  a bairack  and  his  palace  into  an  alehouse. 

T.  Warton , Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  IV.  2. 
2.  A large  building,  or  a collection  of  huts  or 
cabins,  especially  within  a common  inclosure, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  men  are  lodged. 

Most  of  the  quarrymen  are  Bretons,  and  live  in  wooden 
barracks.  Ansted,  Channel  Islands,  i.  6. 

The  railway  has  come  close  under  the  walls  of  the  chateau, 
while  an  ugly  barrack  has  sprung  up  on  the  other  side. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  329. 
[In  both  senses  generally  in  the  plural.]  — 3. 
A straw-thatched  roof  supported  by  four  posts, 
under  which  hay  is  kept,  and  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 
In  Maryland,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  word  is  used  for 
a building  of  any  kind  intended  for  the  storage  of  straw 
kay-  lu-  S.]— Barrack  allowance,  a specific  quan- 
tity of  bread,  beef,  wood,  coal,  etc.,  issued  by  authority  to 
British  regiments  stationed  in  barracks.—  Barrack  case- 
mate, a bomb-proof  casemate  for  shelter  and  supplies. 
Also  called  store  casemate. 

barrack-master  (bar'ak-mas//ter),  n.  The  of- 
ficer who  superintends  the  barracks  of  soldiers. 
—Barrack-master  general,  an  officer  who  superintends 
the  construction  and  repairs  of  barracks,  and  adapts  the 
accommodation  to  the  requirements.  [Eng.] 

barraclade  (bar'.n-klad),  «.  [<  D.  boar,  = E. 
barei,  + Ideal  — E.  cloth.]  A home-made  woolen 
blanket  without  nap.  [Peculiar  to  those  parts 
of  New  York  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch, 
and  now  little  used,  if  at  all.] 
larracoon  (bar-a-kon'),  «.  [<  Sp.  barracon 

(used  in  the  West  Indies)  = Pg.  *barracao,  aug. 
of  Sp.  Pg.  barraca,  barrack:  see  barrack.]  A 
barrack  or  an  inclosure  containing  sheds  in 
which  negro  slaves  were  temporarily  detained; 
a slave-pen  or  slave-depot.  Barracoons  formerly 
existed  at  various  points  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  also 
in  Cuba,  Brazil,  etc.  African  barracoons  were  composed 
of  large  but  low-roofed  wooden  sheds,  and  were  sometimes 
provided  with  defensive  works,  in  order  to  resist  attack 
from  the  British  forces  engaged  in  breaking  up  the  slave- 
trade. 

barracouta  (bar-a-ko'ta),  n.  A corrupt  form 
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great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  may  barr-  (bar),  v.  i.  [Also  bang;  < F.  barrir,  < L. 
be  considered  to  have  begun  toward  the  close  barrire,  cry  as  an  elephant.]  To  cry  as  an  ele 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  nearly  equivalent  phant. 
to  the  Louis  XV.  style,  and  is  distinguished  by  Its  clumsy  barr3,  n.  See  bahar. 


— ....  „„„  n.  [Native  name.] 

A large  voracious  fish,  'Sphyrsena  barracuda,  of 
the  West  Indian  and  neighboring  seas.  It  is 
from  3 to  4 feet  in  length.  Also,  some  related 
species  of  Sphyrsenidse. 

barrad,  barraid  (bar'ad,  -ad), ».  [<  Ir.  bairread, 
baireua,  < E.  barret 2,  q.  v.,  or  from  the  F.  origi- 


barrad 


nal.]  A conical  cap  of  very  ancient  origin, 
worn  by  the  Irish  till  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century. 

barragant  (bar'a-gan),  n.  Same  as  barracan. 
barrage  (biir'ajj,  n.  [F.,  a bar,  barrier,  dam, 

*<  barrer,  bar,’  obstruct,  < barre,  bar,  obstruc- 
tion: see  Jtwl  and  -age.']  1.  The  act  of  barring ; 
specifically,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  ob- 
struction in  a watercourse,  in  order  to  increase 
the  depth  of  the  water,  to  facilitate  irrigation, 
and  for  other  purposes. — 2.  The  artificial  bar 
thus  formed;  especially,  one  of  those  on  the  barre (ba-ra'),a. 
river  Nile  in  Egypt. 

barragont  (bar'a-gon),  n.  Same  as  barracan. 

Barragons — a genteel  corded  stuff  much  in  vogue  at  that 
time  for  summer  wear.  Gilbert  White , Selborne,  v.  14. 
barragudo  (bar-a-go'do),  n.  An  error  for  bar- 
rigudo,  which  see. 
barraid,  «.  See  barrad. 

barrakant,  n.  See  barracan.  . . 

barramunda  (bar-a-mun'dii),  n.  [Also,  and 
preferably,  burramundi : native  Australian.]  Darrea  (Daru),  p.  a. 
An  Australian  fish,  Neoceratodus  forsteri , of 
the  order  Dipnoi,  representative  of  a suborder 
Monopneumona.  It  attains  a length  of  6 feet, 
and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  for  food.  See  Cera- 
todus. 

barranco  (ba-ran'ko),  n.  [Sp.,  also  barranca 
= Pg.  barranco.]  A deep  ravine,  mountain- 
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barataria),  < barat:  see  barrat  and  -ry.]  1. 

The  purchase  or  sale  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments or  of  offices  of  state.  See  barrator,  1,  3. 
— 2.  In  old  Scots  law,  the  taking  of  bribes  by  a 
judge. — 3.  The  fraud  or  offense  committed  by 
a barrator.  See  barrator,  4.-4.  A vexatious 
and  persistent  inciting  of  others  to  lawsuits 
and  litigation;  a stirring  up  and  maintaining 
of  controversies  and  litigation.  This  is  a crim- 
inal offense  at  common  law. 

Also  barratry,  especially  in  the  last  sense. 

[P. , pp.  of  barrer,  bar,  < barre, 
bar:  see  tor1.]  1.  In  her.,  divided  by  a bend 
sinister : the  reverse  of  bendwise  or  bande.  [This 
French  term  is  used  because  English  heraldry  has  no  single 
term  for  bendwise  in  a sinister  sense.] 

2.  In  music  for  the  guitar  or  lute,  barred : con- 
veying  a direction  to  press  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  across  all  the  strings,  in  order 
to  raise  their  pitch,  and  thus  facilitate  a tempo- 


barrel-organ 

which  the  sound  is  produced.  ( f)  The  cylindrical  portion 
of  a boiler  between  the  fire-box  and  the  smoke-box,  con- 
taining the  tubes  or  flues.  ( g ) The  body  or  trunk  of  a 
quadruped,  especially  of  a horse,  ox,  etc. 

Lofty  is  his  neck, 

And  elegant  his  head,  his  barrel  short. 

Singleton , tr.  of  Virgil,  1. 151. 
(h)  The  cylindrical  case  in  a watch,  within  which  the 
mainspring  is  coiled,  and  round  which  the  chain  is  wound. 
(£)  The  chamber  of  a pump,  in  which  the  piston  works. 
If)  The  tube  in  a lock  into  which  the  key  enters.  ( k ) The 
vibrating  portion  of  a bell  between  the  lower  thickened 
part  or  sound-bow  and  the  top  or  cannon.  ( l ) The  hard, 
horny,  hollow  part  of  the  stem  of  a feather,  the  calamus 
proper,  or  quill.  See  cut  under  ajtershaj't.  (m)  That 
part  of  the  hilt  of  a sword  which  is  grasped  by  the  hand, 
(n)  The  metal  tube  of  a gun.—  Barrel  of  the  ear,  the 
tympanum  or  ear-drum.  See  tympanuin. — Rolling-bar- 
rel, tumbling-barrel,  a tumbling-box,  or  vessel  mounted 
on  a shaft  and  made  to  revolve,  for  the  purpose  of  polish- 
ing or  cleaning  by  attrition  materials  placed  within  it,  and 
for  cutting  shellac,  etc.— Slack  barrel,  a coopered  vessel 
shaped  like  a cask,  but  not  made  water-tight,  being  in- 
tended for  dry  substances. 

barrel  (bar'el),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  barreled  or 
barrelled,  ppr.  barreling  or  barrelling.  [<  barrel, 
n.]  To  put  or  pack  in  a barrel  or  barrels:  as, 
to  barrel  beef,  pork,  or  fish. 

Stale  . . . butter,  and  such,  I fear,  it  is  by  the  being 
barrelled  up  so  long.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  1. 


1.  Secured  with  a bar  or 
bars:  as,  “ the'elose-torred  portal,”  Scott,  Ab- 
bot, xix. — 2.  Furnished  or  made  with  bars: 
as,  a f ive-barred  gate. — 3.  Obstructed  by  a bar, 
as  a harbor. — 4.  Striped;  streaked:  used  espe- 
cially of  textile  fabrics:  as,  “barred  al  of  silk,”  barrel-bayonet  (bar'el-ba/o-net),  n.  A bayo- 
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gorge,  or  defile : a word  frequently  used  by  ' 


Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale. — 5.  In  music:  (a)  Mark- 
ed off  by  bars.  (6)  Same  as  barri,  2. — 6.  Inker., 


writers  on  Mexican  and  South  American  geog-  barrel  ^ar  el)^  ru 
raphy  and  travel. 

Only  in  the  valleys  of  erosion,  true  barancos,  into  which 
the  fire  cannot  penetrate.  J.  J.  Hein,  J apan  (trails. ),  p.  83. 
barras1! (bar'as), n.  [Origin obscure.]  Acoarse 
linen  fabric  originally  imported  from  Holland. 

The  word  was  in  use  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
barras3  (bar'as;  F.  pron.  ba-ra'),  n.  [F.,  < 
barre,  a bar,  in  ref.  to  its  appearance  on  the 
tree.]  The  French  name  for  tho  turpentine 
obtained  in  the  south  of  France  from  Finns 
Pinaster.  Also  called  galipot. 
barratt,  n.  [<  ME.  barrat,  barret,  barat,  baret, 

< OF.  barat  (=  Pr.  barat  = Sp.  barato  (obs.)  = 

It.  baratto),  m.,  also  barate  = Pr.  barata  = Sp. 
barata  (obs.),  f.  (ML.  baratus,  baratum,  and  ba- 
rata), of  uncertain  origin ; orig.  appar.  traffic, 
dealing  (as  in  the  E.  deriv.  barter,  q.  v.),  then 
fraudulent  dealing,  fraud,  etc.  In  sense  3,  cf. 

Icel.  bard t ta,  fight,  strife,  trouble.]  1.  Fraud; 
deception. — 2.  Trouble;  distress. 

How  he  has  in  greate  barett  bene  sitlien  he  was  borne. 

York  Plays , p.  179. 

3.  Contention;  strife. 

barratt,  V.  i.  [Also  barret;  < barrat,  n.]  To 
quarrel;  brawl. 

barrathea-cloth,  n.  See  barathea-cloth. 
barrator  (bar'a-tor),  n.  [<  ME.  barator,  baritor, 
bareter,  baratourjbaratur,  etc.,  < AF.  *baratour, 

OF.  barateor  (=  Pr.  baratador  = It.  barattatore; 

ML.  barratator),  < barater,  barter,  cheat,  de- 
ceive, < barat,  etc.,  barter:  see  barrat .]  If.  In 
old  law,  one  who  buys  or  sells  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment; a simonist. — 2.  In  Scots  law,  a judge 
who  takes  a bribe. — 3.  One  who  buys  or  sells 
offices  of  state. — 4.  One  who  commits  barratry ; 
one  who,  being  the  master  of  a ship  or  one  of  its 
officers  or  seamen,  commits  any  fraud  or  frau- 
dulent act  in  the  management  of  the  ship  or 
cargo,  by  which  the  owner,  freighters,  or  in- 
surers are  injured,  as  by  running  away  with 
the  ship,  sinking  or  deserting  her,  wilful  devi- 
ation from  the  fixed  course,  or  embezzlement 
of  tho  cargo. — 5f.  A quarrelsome,  brawling 
person;  a rowdy.  — 6.  One  who  frequently  ex- 
cites others  to  lawsuits  or  quarrels ; a common 
mover  and  maintainer  of  suits  and  controver- 
sies ; an  encourager  of  litigation  between  other 
persons : chiefly  in  the  phrase  common  barrator. 

See  barratry,  4. 

Will  it  not  reflect  as  much  on  thy  character,  Nic,  to  turn 
barrator  in  thy  old  days,  a stirrer  up  of  quarrels  amongst 
thy  neighbours?  Arbuthnot,  Hist,  of  John  Hull. 

Also  spelled  barrater,  and,  especially  in  the 
last  sense,  barretor. 

barratoust  (bar'a-tus),  a.  [<  ME.  baratous,  < 

OF.  barateus,  (.  "barat:  see  barrat .]  Conten- 
tious; quarrelsome. 

The  world  is  too  full  of  litigious  and  barratous  pennes. 

G.  Harvey , Pierces  Supererogation,  p.  97.  (N.  E.  D .) 

barratrous  (bar'a-trus),  a.  [<  barratry  + -ous.] 

Of  the  nature  of  "or  characterized  by  barratry; 
fraudulent.  Also  spelled  barretrous. 
barratrously  (bar'a-trus-li),  adv.  In  a barra- 
trous or  fraudulent  manner ; by  barratry.  Also 
spelled  barretrously. 

barratry  (bar'a-tri),  n.  [<  ME.  barratrie,  < 

OF.  baraterie,  barterie  = Pr.  barataria  (ML. 


[<  ME.  barel,  barele,  barayl, 


net,  formerly  used,  fitted  to  a haft  which  wa8 
inserted  into  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  See  plug- 
bayonet. 

barrel-bellied  (bar 'el -belaid),  a.  Having  a 
round  and  protuberant  or  barrel-shaped  belly. 

A door-bolt  mov- 


< OF.  bareil,  baril,  mod.  F.  baril  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 

barril  — It.  barile  = G.  barel  = OBulg.  Serv.  barrel-bolt  (bar'el-bolt),  n. 

Buss,  barilo  — Pol.  baryta  (barred  l)  = NGr.  ing  in  a cylindrical  casing. 

(3ape?,t,  < ML.  barile,  barillus,  barellus,  baurilis,  barrel-bulk  (bar'el-bulk),  n.  Naut.,  a measure 
a barrel.  Origin  uncertain ; perhaps  connected  of  capacity  for  freight,  equal  to  5 cubic  feet, 
with  tor1.  The  Celtic  words,  W.  baril  = Gael.  Eight  barrel-bulks,  or  40  cubic  feet,  are  equiva- 
baraill  = Ir.  bairile  = Manx  barrel  = Corn,  bal-  lent  to  one  ton  by  measurement. 
liar,  are  of  E.  origin.]  1.  A vessel  or  cask  of  barrel-curb  (bar'el-kerb),  n.  An  open  cylin- 
a cylindrical  form,  generally  bulging  in  the  mid-  der,  3^  or  4 feet  in  length,  formed  of  strips  of 
die,  usually  made  of  wooden  staves  bound  toge-  wood  nailed  on  horizontal  circular  ribs  of  elm, 
ther  with  hoops,  and  having  flat  parallel  heads,  used  as  a mold  in  well-sinking  to  keep  the  ex- 
— 2.  Asa  measure  of  capacity,  the  quantity  of  cavation  cylindrical. 

anything,  liquid  or  solid,  which  a barrel  should  barrel-drain  (bar'el-dran),  n.  A cylindrical 
contain.  In  English  metrology  there  were  four  prin-  -^drain  of  masonry. 

cipal  kinds  of  barrels : the  wine-barrel  of  31]  wine  gallons ; barreled,  barrelled  (bar'eld),  p.  a.  1 . Packed, 
the  London  ale-barrel  pf  32  beer  gallons;  the  country  ale-  stowed,  or  stored  away  in  barrels:  as,  barreled 


and  beer-barrel  of  34  heel*  gallons ; and  the  London  beer- 
barrel  of  36  beer  gallons.  The  wine-barrel  was  legalized 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  the  others  under  TIenry  VIII. 
Under  George  III.  the  barrel  of  ale  or  beer  for  town  and 
country  was  made  36  gallons.  Oil,  spirits,  tar,  and  pork 
were  measured  by  the  wine-barrel  ; vinegar,  by  the  barrel 
of  34  gallons.  A barrel  of  eels  or  herrings  contained  30 
gallons  by  a statute  of  Henry  VI.,  hut  by  another  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  this  was  made  42  gallons.  Salmon  and  spruce 
beer  were  also  measured  by  barrels  of  42  gallons.  A bar- 
rel of  beef,  wet  codfish,  or  honey  contained  32  wine  gal- 
lons ; but  honey  was  sometimes  sold  by  barrels  of  42  gal- 
lons of  12  pounds  each.  By  a statute  of  George  III.,  a 
barrel  of  fish  was  made  38  wine  gallons ; hut  a barrel  of 
salt  pilchards  or  mackerel  measured  50  gallons.  The  bar- 
rel of  apples,  coal,  or  nuts  contained  3 Winchester  bush- 
els, each  of  8 gallons,  dry  measure.  The  ban-el  of  ancho- 
vies contained  16  pounds ; of  gunpowder,  100  pounds ; of 
raisins,  1 hundredweight ; of  candles,  120  pounds ; of  ba- 
rilla, potash,  or  butter,  2 hundredweight  (but  only  106 
pounds  of  Essex  butter,  and  156  of  Sussex) ; the  barrel  of 
soap,  256  pounds.  A barrel  of  plates,  by  a statute  of 
Charles  II.,  contained  300  pounds.  There  were  besides  a 
great  variety  of  other  barrels  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In 
England  the  barrel  is  no  longer  a legal  measure.  In  the 
United  States  the  barrel  in  liquid  measure  is  commonly 
31]  gallons,  and  for  solid  substances  it  is  generally  a unit 
of  weight,  a barrel  of  flour,  for  example,  being  196  pounds, 

In  Maine  a bar- 


butter. — 2.  Inclosed  in  a cylinder  or  barrel: 
as,  barreled  bolts.— 3.  Having  a barrel  or  bar- 
rels of  a kind  or  number  indicated:  used  chief- 
ly in  composition : as,  a double-torreled  gun. — 
Barreled  crossbow.  See  crossbow. 
barrelet,  n.  See  barrulet. 
barrel-filler  (bar'el-fiFer),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  filling  barrels,  provided  with  an  automatic 
arrangement,  generally  in  the  nature  of  a float, 
for  cutting  off  the  supply  of  liquid  in  time  to 
prevent  overflow. 

barrel-fish  (bar'el-fish),  n.  A name  of  the 
log-fish  or  rudder-fish  (which  see),  Palinurich- 
thys  perciformis,  of  the  family  Stromateidse. 

They  are  almost  always  found  in  the  vicinity  of  floating 
barrels  and  spars,  and  sometimes  inside  of  the  barrels. 
Hence  the  fishermen  call  them  barrel-Jish,  though  the  most 
usual  name  is  rudder-fish.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist .,  III.  191. 

barrel-gage  (bar'el-gaj),  n.  An  automatic 
device  to  indicate  when  a barrel  is  full,  or  to 
shut  off  the  supply  and  prevent  overflow, 
barrel-hooks  (bar'el-hukz),  n.  pi.  A pair  of 
iron  hooks  for  lifting  bar- 


and  a barrel  of  beef  or  pork  200  pounds. 

rel  of  fish  is  by  law  200  pounds.  In  Louisiana  a barrel  in  rels  by  the  chines, 
dry  measure  is  3]  bushels.  The  bushels  vary  in  different  i*.  rrelled  n a.  See  bar 

' " ' ? Inrnnp  m-pvimiR  to  flip  in.  . wu,  • 


States.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  metric  system,  there  were  many  barrels.  .....  ,,  , 

In  each  state  of  Italy  the  barile  for  wine  was  a little  barrel-lifter  (bar  el -lit  - 


reled. 


smaller  than  that  for  oil ; they  were  about  30  to  60  liters. 
The  barril  of  Normandy  was  about  60  Paris  pintes.  The 
baral  of  Montpellier  was  25g  liters ; the  barrallon  of  Bar- 
celona, 30-f  liters ; the  baril  of  [Riga,  1371  liters.  The  bar- 
rique  was  commonly  larger  than  the  baril.  The  abbrevi- 
ation is  bbl.,  pi.  bbls. 

3.  The  contents  of  a barrel : sometimes,  like 
bottle,  used  to  signify  intoxicating  drink. — 4. 
The  money  (especially  when  the  sum  is  large) 
supplied  by  a candidate  in  a political  cam- 
paign, for  campaign  expenses,  but  especially 
for  corrupt  purposes:  hence,  a barrel  campaign 
is  one  in  which  money  is  lavishly  employed  to 
bribe  voters:  in  this  sense  often  written  and 


ter),n.  A hand-tool  for  lift- 
ing a barrel  by  the  chines, 
barrel-loom  (bar'el-lom), 
n.  1.  A loom  in  which 
the  pattern  of  the  fabric 
to  be  woven  is  determined 
by  a chain  of  perforated 
cards  passing  over  a drum 
or  barrel.  See  Jacquard 
loom. , under  loom. — 2.  A Bami-hooks. 
loom  in  which  pins  pro- 
jecting from  a revolving  barrel  determine  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  warp-threads. 


pronounced  ba.r’1  (barl),  in  humorous  imitation  barrel-orga.il  (bar'el-6r,/gan),  n.  An  organ 


of  vulgar  speech.  [TJ.  S.  political  slaug.]  — 
5.  Anything  resembling  a barrel;  a drum  or 
cylinder.  Ill  particular  — (a)  The  drum  or  roller  in  a 
crane,  about  which  the  rope  or  chain  winds.  (&)  The  main 
portion  of  a capstan,  about  which  the  rope  winds,  between 
the  drumhead  at  the  top  and  the  pawl-rim  at  the  bottom. 
See  cut  under  capstan,  (c)  In  the  steering  apparatus  of 
a ship,  the  cylinder  on  which  the  tiller -ropes  or  -chains 
are  wound.  ( d ) The  rim  in  a drum  or  pulley  about  which 
the  belt  works,  (e)  The  cylinder  studded  with  pins  which 
in  the  barrel-organ  opens  the  key-valves,  and  in  the  mu- 
sical box  sets  in  vibration  the  teeth  of  the  steel  comb  by 


with  a cylinder  or  barrel  turned  by  a crank 
and  furnished  with  pegs  or  staples,  which, 
when  the  barrel  revolves,  open  a series  of 
valves  admitting  currents  of  air  from  a bellows 
actuated  by  the  same  motion  to  a set  of  pipes, 
thus  producing  a tune  either  in  melody  or  in 
harmony.  In  another  form  of  the  instrument  wires  like 
those  of  the  piano  are  acted  on  instead  of  pipes.  Many 
large  instruments  have  been  made  on  this  principle,  but 
it  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  hand-organs  carried  about  by 
street  musicians. 


Itarrel-pen 

barrel-pen  (bar'el-pen),  n.  A pen  with  a cy- 
lindrical shank  adapting  it  to  slip  upon  a round 
holder. 

barrel-pier  (bar'el-per),  n.  A support  for  a 
military  bridge  formed  of  empty  casks  or  bar- 
rels joined  together  in  a raft,  in  the  absence  of 
pontoons  or  boats.  The  rafts  of  barrels  for  the  abut- 
meats  are  made  fast  to  the  shore  on  each  side  of  the 
stream  or  body  of  water  to  be  crossed,  and  those  forming 
the  piers  are  anchored  at  proper  intervals  between  the 
two  banks.  These  rafts  are  connected  by  sleepers  or  tim- 
bers, which  are  lashed  to  them  and  support  the  planks 
forming  the  roadway  of  the  bridge. 

barrel-plate  (bar'el-plat),  re.  A plate  employed 
in  machine-guns  to  assemble  and  hold  the 
barrels  in  place  about  the  axis.  The  Gatling  gun 
has  a front  and  a rear  barrel-plate,  the  barrels  passing 
through  both  plates. 

barrel-saw  (bar'el-sfi),  re.  A cylinder  with  a 
serrated  edge,  or  a band-saw  bent  into  a circle 
and  fitted  to  a cylindrical  frame,  used  for  cut- 
ting barrel-staves,  fellies,  the  curved  work  in 
furniture,  etc. 

barrel-screw  (bar'el-skro),  n.  A powerful  ap- 
paratus consisting  of  two  large  poppets  or 
male  screws,  moved  by  levers  inserted  into 
their  heads  upon  a bank  of  plank,  with  a female 
screw  at  each  end:  of  great  use  in  starting  a 
launch.  Also  called  bed-screw. 

barrel-setter  (bartel-seC'er),  n.  A cylindrical 
mandrel  used  for  straightening  the  barrel  or 
truing  the  bore  of  a firearm. 

barrel-shaped  (bar'el-shapt),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a barrel,  that  is,  of  a short  cylinder 
with  bulging  sides : used  especially  in  describ- 
ing the  eggs  of  certain  insects. 

barrel-vault  (bar'el-valt),  n.  A plain,  semi- 
cylindrical  vault,  much  used  by  ancient  archi- 
tects, and  employed  generally  by  medieval 
builders  before  the  reappearance  of  groined 
vaulting  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 

barrel- vise  (bar'el-vis),  re.  A bench-vise  whose 
jaws  are  grooved  longitudinally,  adapted  for 
holding  a gun-barrel  or  other  similar  object. 

barrel-work  (bar'el-werk),  m.  In  mining,  pieces 
of  native  copper  large  enough  to  be  sorted  out 
by  hand  and  shipped  in  barrels,  but  not  large 
enough  to  come  under  the  head  of  mass  copper. 
The  latter  is  sent  to  the  smelting-works  after  being  cut,  if 
necessary,  into  pieces  of  manageable  size,  ami  is  shipped 
without  being  barreled.  [Lake  Superior.] 

barren  (bar'en),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
barraine,  < ME.  barein,  barain,  < OF.  *barain, 
brahain,  breliaing,  fem.  baraine,  baraigne,  brc- 
haigne,  mod.  F.  brehaigne , barren:  origin  un- 
known. The  Bret,  brechagn,  sterile,  is  from  F.] 

1.  a.  1.  Incapable  of  producing  or  that  does  not 
produce  its  kind : applied  to  animals  and  plants. 

There  sliaU  not  be  male  or  female  barren  among  you. 

Deut.  vii.  14. 

In  particular— (a)  Sterile;  castrated:  said  of  male  ani- 
mals. ( b ) Without  fruit  or  seed : said  of  trees  or  plants. 

(c)  Bearing  no  children ; childless ; without  issue  : said  of 
a woman. 

The  name  of  Abram’s  wife  was  Sarai,  . . . hut  Sarai  was 
barren  ; she  had  no  child.  Gen.  xi.  29,  30. 

For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew’d, 

To  live  a barren  sister  all  your  life. 

Shak.,  M.  FT.  D.,  i.- 1. 

(d)  Not  bearing  or  pregnant  at  the  usual  season  : said  of 
female  animals : as,  barren  heifers. 

2.  Producing  little  or  no  vegetation;  unpro- 
ductive; unfruitful;  sterile:  applied  to  land. 

Another  rocky  valley  yawned  beneath  us,  and  another 
barren  stony  hill  rose  up  beyond. 

It.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  144. 

8.  Tn  mining,  unproductive;  unprofitable:  ap- 
plied to  rocks. — 4.  Void  of  vital  germs. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  protect  a liquid  from  all 
germs,  or  to  destroy  all  those  which  have  penetrated  it ; 
however,  it  is  possible,  and  the  liquid  is  then  said  to  be 
barren.  Science,  III.  128. 

5.  Mentally  unproductive ; unresponsive;  dull; 
stupid.  [Rare.] 

There  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on 
some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

6.  Devoid;  lacking;  wanting:  with  of:  as,  a 
hill  barren  of  trees ; a mind  barren  of  ideas. 

Our  latest  letters  from  America  are  of  the  middle  of 
April,  and  are  extremely  barren  of  news. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  242. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  without  amazement  on  a mind 
so  fertile  in  combinations,  yet  so  barren  of  images. 

Macaulay,  Petrarch. 

7.  Not  producing  or  leading  to  anything;  prof- 
itless ; fruitless : as,  barren  tears ; a barren  at- 
tachment.— 8.  Destitute  of  interest  or  attrac- 
tion; unsuggestive ; uninstruetive;  bald;  bare: 
as,  a barren  list  of  names. 
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But  it  [Duomo  of  Florence]  is  impressive  within  from 
its  vast  open  spaces,  and  from  the  stately  and  simple, 
though  barren , grandeur  of  its  piers  and  vaults  and  walls. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  229. 
Barren  flowers,  such  as  for  any  reason  produce  no  seed. 
—Barren  ground,  unproductive  beds  of  rock:  used, 
especially  with  regard  to  coal,  for  areas  where  there  is  no 
coal-seam  of  sufficient  thickness  to  he  worked  with  profit. 
—Barren  measures,  in  geol.,  those  portions  of  coal- 
measures  which  contain  no  workable  seams  of  coal. — 
Barren  signs,  in  astrol.,  Gemini,  Leo,  and  Virgo.— Bar- 
ren stamens,  in  hot.,  such  as  produce  no  pollen  in  the 
anther. 

II.  re.  A tract  or  region  of  more  or  less  un- 
productive land,  partly  or  entirely  treeless. 
The  term  is  best  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  name 
of  a district  in  Kentucky,  “the  Barrens,”  underlaid  by 
the  subcarboniferous  limestone,  but  possessing  a fertile 
soil,  which  was  nearly  or  quite  treeless  when  that  State 
began  to  be  settled  by  the  whites,  but  which  at  present, 
where  not  cultivated,  is  partly  covered  with  trees.  In 
northeastern  Canada  the  name  barrens  is  given  to  tree- 
less, grass-covered  areas,  once  the  beds  of  lakes,  but  now 
desiccated  and  in  most  cases  the  exact  counterpart  of  va- 
rious tracts  existing  in  the  western  United  States,  and 
there  generally  called  prairies,  but  sometimes  holes.  The 
pine-barrens  of  the  southern  Atlantic  States  are  sandy 
plains  on  which  is  a valuable  growth  of  southern  or  long- 
leafed  pine,  Pinus  palustris. 

The  “pine  barren"  is  traversed  by  several  excellent 
roads,  and  a morning  ride  or  drive  while  the  delicate  haze 
still  lingers  among  the  forest  of  stems,  and  the  air  is  full 
of  the  fresh  scent  of  the  pine  woods,  is  not  easily  for- 
gotten. Fortnightly  Rev.  (N.  S.),  XXXIX.  178. 

To  fertilize  especially  the  barrens  of  Surrey  and  Berk- 
shire. Kingsley,  Life,  II.  100. 

barrent  (bar'en),  v.  t.  [<  barren,  «.]  To  ren- 
der barren  or  unproductive, 
barrener  (bar'en-er),  n.  [<  barren,  a.,  1 (d).] 
A cow  not  in  calf  tor  the  year, 
barrenly  (bar'en-li),  adv.  Unfruitfully. 
barrenness  (bar'en-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  bareynesse, 
baryncs,  etc. ; < barren  + -ness.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  barren,  (a)  Incapability  of  pro- 
creation ; want  of  the  power  of  conception. 

I pray’d  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
In  wedlock  a reproach.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  352. 

(b)  Want  of  fertility ; total  or  partial  sterility ; infertility : 
as,  the  barrenness  of  the  land,  (c)  Want  of  the  power  of 
producing  anything ; want  of  instructiveness,  suggestive- 
ness, interest,  or  the  like;  want  of  matter:  as,  “ barren- 
ness of  invention,”  Dryden. 

And  this  leads  me  to  wonder  why  Lisideius  and  many 
others  should  cry  up  the  barrenness  of  the  French  plots, 
above  the  variety  and  copiousness  of  the  English. 

Dryden,  Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

The  barrenness  of  his  fellow  students  forced  him  gener- 
ally into  other  company  at  his  hours  of  entertainment. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  19. 
(d)  Defect  of  emotion,  sensibility,  or  fervency. 

The  greatest  saints  sometimes  are  fervent,  and  some- 
times feel  a barrenness  of  devotion.  Jer.  Tayloi\ 

barren-spirited  (bar'en-spirti-ted),  a.  Of  a 
poor  or  mean  spirit.  Shale.,  J.  C.,  iv.  1. 
barrenwort  (bar'en-wert),  n.  [<  barren  + 
wort1.]  The  common  name  of  Epimedium,  a 
genus  of  low  herbaceous  plants,  of  the  family 
Berberidaccx,  having  creeping  roots  and  many 
stalks,  each  of  which  has  three  flowers.  The 
only  European  species  is  E.  alpinum.  Species  occur  also 
in  central  Asia  and  Japan. — American  barrenwort, 
Vancouveria  hexandra,  a nearly  allied  species  found  in 
Oregon. 

barret1],  n.  [<  F.  barrette  (=  Sp.  barreta),  dim. 
of  barre,  a bar : see  bar1.]  A little  bar. 
barret2  (bar'et),  n.  [Also  baret,  < F.  barrette 
= Pr.  barreta,  berreta  = Sp.  birreta  = It.  ber- 
retta:  see  biretta  and  birrus.]  1.  Same  as  bi- 
retta. — 2.  A sort  of  ancient  military  cap  or 
headpiece.  Scott.  Also  called  barret-cap. 
barret3!,  n.  See  barrat. 

barret-cap  (bar'et-kap),  n.  Same  as  barret 2,  2. 

Old  England’s  sign,  St.  George’s  cross, 

His  barret-cap  did  grace. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  16. 

barretero  (bar-e-ta'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  < barretay 
dim.  of  barra , a bar,  crowbar:  see  barret1  J] 
A miner  who  wields  a crowbar,  wedge,  or  pick. 

The  ores  . . . are  so  soft  that  a single  barretero  can 
throw  down  many  tons  a day. 

L.  Hamilton , Mex.  Handbook,  p.  73. 

barretor,  barretry,  etc.  See  barrator,  etc. 
barrette  (ba-ret'),  n.  [F.:  see  barretf.]  A 
clasp  for  holding  up  a woman’s  hair,  as  when 
drawn  up  from  the  back  of  the  neck. 

barricade  (bar-i-kad'),  n.  [First  in  the  form 
barricado  (after  Sp.),  < F.  barricade  = It.  bar- 
ricata,  < Sp.  Pg.  barricada,  a barricade,  lit. 
made  of  barrels,  < barrica  (=  F.  barrique),  a 
barrel,  prob.  < barra,  a bar:  see  bar1,  and  cf. 
barrel.]  1.  A hastily  made  fortification  of 
trees,  earth,  paving-stones,  palisades,  wagons, 
or  anything  that  can  obstruct  the  progress  of 
an  enemy  or  serve  for  defense  or  security. 
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Ev’n  tho’  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 
Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxxviL 

2.  A temporary  barrier  of  any  kind  designed 
to  obstruct  passage  into  or  through  a space  in- 
tended to  be  kept  free  for  a particular  use. — 

3.  Any  bar  or  obstruction ; that  which  defends. 

There  must  be  such  a barricade  as  would  greatly  annoy 

or  absolutely  stop  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere. 

Derham. 

4],  In  naval  arch.,  a strong  wooden  rail,  sup- 
ported by  stanchions,  extending  across  the  fore- 
most part  of  the  quarter-deck,  in  ships  of  war, 
and  backed  with  ropes,  mats,  pieces  of  old  cable, 
and  full  hammocks,  as  a protection  against 
small  shot  in  time  of  action. =Syn.  Bar,  etc.  See 
barrier. 

barricade  (bar-i-kad'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bar- 
ricaded, ppr.  barricading.  [(.barricade,)!,.]  1. 
To  obstruct  or  block  (a  path  or  passage)  with 
a barricade. — 2.  To  block  or  render  impass- 
able. 

Now  all  the  pavement  sounds  with  trampling  feet, 
And  the  mix’d  hurry  barricades  the  street. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii. 

3.  To  shut  in  and  defend  with  a barricade; 
hem  in. 

He  is  so  harricado’d  in  his  house, 

And  arm’d  with  guard  still. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Ambois,  i.  1. 

Also  formerly  barricado. 
barricader  (bar-i-ka'der),  re.  One  who  barri- 
cades. 

barricadot  (bar-i-ka'do),  n.  and  v.  Same  as 
barricade : the  older  form  in  English  use. 

Shall  I have  a barHcado  made  against  my  friends,  to  be 
barred  of  any  pleasure  they  can  bring  in  to  me  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iii.  2. 

barrico],  n.  [<  Sp.  Pg.  barrica,  a cask,  barrel: 
■*.see  barricade.]  A small  barrel  or  keg. 
barrier  (bar'i-er),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bar- 
ter, larger  (with  term,  accom.  to  mod.  F.), 
< ME.  barrere,  barere,  < AF.  barrere,  OF.  bar- 
riere,  F.  barriere  = Pr.  It.  barriera  = Sp.  bar- 
rera  = Pg.  barreira  (ML.  reflex  barrera),  < ML. 
*barraria,  a harrier,  < barra,  a bar:  see  bar1.] 
1.  In  fort.,  anything,  as  a palisade  or  stock- 
ade, designed  to  obstruct  entrance  into  a for- 
tified place. — 2.  pi.  The  palisades  or  railing 
surrounding  the  ground  where  tourneys  and 
justs  were  carried  on  ; hence,  the  sports  them- 
selves (formerly  sometimes  with  the  plural  in  a 
singular  sense). 

Deny  me  not  to  stay 
To  see  a barriers  prepared  to-night. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  iv.  4. 

The  young  Earl  of  Essex  and  others  among  them  enter- 
tained her  majesty  with  tiltings  and  tourneys,  barriers, 
mock  fights,  and  such  like  arts.  Oldys,  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Any  obstruction;  anything  which  hinders 
approach,  attack,  or  progress;  anything  stand- 
ing in  the  way ; an  obstacle : as,  to  build  a 
wall  as  a barrier  against  trespassers ; consti- 
tutional barriers. 

Constantly  strengthening  the  barriers  opposed  to  our 
passions.  Bp.  Porteous,  Works,  II.  iv.. 

A barrier  to  defend  us  from  popery. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1685. 

4.  A fortress  or  fortified  town  on  the  frontier 
of  a country. 

The  queen  is  guarantee  of  the  Dutch,  having  possession 
of  the  barrier,  and  the  revenues  thereof,  before  a peace. 

Swift. 

5.  A limit  or  boundary  of  any  kind ; a line  of 
separation. 

I was  persuaded  that  when  once  that  nice  barrier  which 
marked  the  boundaries  of  what  we  owed  to  each  other 
should  be  thrown  down,  it  might  be  propped  again,  but 
could  never  be  restored.  A.  Hamilton,  Works,  I.  213. 

6.  The  gate,  in  towns  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, at  which  local  revenue  duties  are  collected. 
— 7.  In  China,  a subordinate  customs  station 
placed  on  an  inland  trade-route  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  goods  in  transit. — 8.  In  coal- 
mining, a solid  block  of  coal  left  un worked 
between  two  collieries,  for  security  against  the 
accidents  wdiich  might  occur  in  consequence  of 
communication  between  them.  [Eng.]— Bar- 
rier Act,  the  name  given  to  an  act  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of~the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1697,  providing 
that  no  change  can  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  church 
without  first  being  submitted  to  all  the  presbyteries  for 
their  judgment,  and  having  received  the  approval  of  at 
least  a majority  of  them.  The  Barrier  Act  is  held  both 
by  the  Established  and  by  the  Free  Church  as  of  high  im- 
portance, and  analogous  regulations  have  been  adopted 
by  other  Presbyterian  churches. — Barrier  reef.  See 
reef.—  Barrier  system,  in  North  of  England  coal-mining, 
a method  of  working  a coal-mine  by  pillar  and  stall,  when 
solid  masses  or  barriers  of  coal  are  left  between  the  work- 
ing-places.—Barrier  treaty,  a treaty  fixing  the  frontier 
of  a country;  especially,  the  treaty  signed  at  Antwerp, 
Nov.  15,  1715,  by  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Nether- 
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lands,  determining  the  relations  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
Austrians  in  the  strategic  towns  of  the  Low  Countries. 
= Syn.  3.  Bar , Barrier , Barricade.  Bar  is  the  most  gen- 
eral, and  takes  almost  all  the  many  figurative  meanings. 
Barrier  is  also  full  in  figurative  meaning.  Barricade  is 
confined  strictly  to  obstructions  set  with  the  specific  inten- 
tion of  stopping  passage,  as  in  streets  and  narrow  passes. 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars. 

Tennyson , Sir  Galahad. 
The  barriers  which  they  builded  from  the  soil 
To  keep  the  foe  at  bay.  Bryant,  The  Prairies. 

The  Milanese  threw  up  barricades  at  their  leisure,  and 
still  the  Austrian  government  remained  passive  spectators 
of  this  defiance  of  the  Imperial  authority. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  77. 
barrier  (bar'i-er),  v.  t.  [<  barrier,  n.]  To  shut 
in  or  off  with  a barrier. 

barrier-gate  (bar'i-er-gat),  n.  A gate  which 
closes  the  entrance  through  a stockade  or  bar- 
rier. 

barrigudo  (bar-i-go'do),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.,  big-bol- 
lied,  < barriga,  belly;  of  uncertain  origin.]  The 
Brazilian  name  for  several  monkeys  of  the  ge- 
nus Lagothrix.  They  are  the  largest  of  South  Amer- 
ican  monkeys,  one  measuring  53  inches  in  length,  of  which 
★ the  tail  constituted  26. 

barring1  (bar'ing),  ?i.  [Verbal  n.  of  bar1.]  In 
mining,  timber  used  for  supporting  the  roof  or 
sides  of  shafts.  [Eng.] 

barring2  (biir'ing),  pgr.  as  prep.  [Prop.  ppr.  of 
bar1.]  Excepting;  leaving  out  of  the  account; 
apart  from:  as,  barring  accidents,  I shall  be 
there.  [Colloq.] 

Little  writing-desks,  constructed  after  the  fashion  of 
those  used  by  the  judges  of  the  land,  barring  the  French 
polish.  Dickens. 

barring-out  (hiir'ing-out'),  n.  Exclusion  from 
a place  by  means  of  locks  or  bars ; specifically, 
the  act  of  excluding  a schoolmaster  from  school 
by  barricading  the  doors  and  windows : a boyish 
sport  indulged  in  at  Christmas  in  Great  Britain, 
now  nearly  obsolete,  and  sometimes  practised 
for  mischief  in  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Revolts,  republics,  revolutions,  most 
No  graver  than  a schoolboys’  barring-out. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion, 
barris  (har'is),  n.  A name  given  on  the  Guinea 
coast  to  the  chimpanzee,  and  also  to  the  man- 
*drill. 

barrister  (bar'is-t6r),  n.  [First  in  the  16th 
century,  written  barrester,  barester,  later  bar- 
raster,  barrister  (NL.  barrasterius),  < barre,  bar 
(bar1,  n. ) + -ster,  the  term,  being  appar.  assim- 
ilated to  that  of  sopliister,  etc.]  A counselor 
or  an  advocate  learned  in  the  law,  admitted  to 
plead  at  the  bar  in  protection  and  defense  of 
clients : called  in  full  a barrister  at  law.  The  term 
is  more  especially  used  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  cor- 
responding term  in  Scotland  being  advocate  and  in  the 
United  States  counselor  at  law.  In  England  barristers 
alone  are  admitted  to  plead  in  the  superior  courts.  They 
must  previously  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
and  are  divided  into  utter  or  outer  barristers,  who  plead 
without  the  bar,  and  queen' 8 (or  king's)  counsel  or  Ser- 
jeants at  law,  who  plead  within  the  bar. 

After  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  Bacon 
was  admitted  in  his  twenty-second  year  (1582)  as  an  Utter 
Barrister  of  Gray’s  Inn.  E.  A.  Abbott,  Bacon,  p.  15. 

Inner  barrister.  Same  as  bencher,  1. 
bar-roll  (bar'rol),  n.  A bookbinders’  tool,  of 
circular  form,  that  makes  a broad,  flat  line  on 
the  sides  or  hacks  of  books, 
bar-room  (bar'rihn),  n.  A room  in  a public 
house,  hotel,  restaurant,  or  other  place  of  re- 
sort., containing  a bar  or  counter  where  liquors 
or  other  refreshments  are  served. 
barrow1  (har'o),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  barow, 
barrough  (mod.  dial,  bargh,  barf,  q.  v.,  also 
berry2)-,  < ME.  berw,  bemg,  berg,  bergh,  beoruh 
(also,  with  vowel  appar.  affected  by  association 
with  other  words,  borw,  borgh,  burgh,  etc., 
whence  the  mod.  form  with  differentiated 
meaning  burrow 2,  q.  v.),  < AS.  bcorg,  beorli 
= OS.  berg  = OFries.  berg,  berch  = D.  berg  = 
OHG.  berg,  MHG.  here,  G.  berg  (>E.  berg  in  ice- 
berg) = Sw.  berg  = Dan.  bjeerg  = Goth.  *bairgs 
(in  deriv.  bairgahei,  a mountainous  district),  a 
hill,  mountain,  = Icel.  berg,  bjarg,  a rock,  preci- 
pice, = OIr.  brigh,  Ir.  bri  = W.  bre  = Bret,  bre,  a 
mountain,  hill  (cf.  AV.  bry,  high),  = OBulg.  bregu 
= Serv.  brijeg  = Bohem.  brch  = Pol.  brseg  = 
Russ,  beregu,  shore,  bank ; ef.  Zend  berezanh,  a 
height,  berezant,  high,  = Skt.  brihant,  strong, 
mighty,  lofty,  ppr.  of  brill,  barh,  be  thick,  be 
strong.  The  orig.  notion  is  that  of  a height, 
and  there  is  no  connection  with  AS.  bcorgan, 
etc.,  cover:  see  bury L]  If.  A hill  or  moun- 
tain: originally  applied  to  hills  or  mountains 
of  any  height,  even  the  greatest,  but  later  re- 
stricted to  lower  elevations.  In  this  sense  the 
word  survives  only  in  provincial  use  or  as  a 
part  of  local  names  in  England. — 2.  A mound; 
a heap.  [Prov.  Eng.]  In  particular — 3.  A 


mound  of  earth  or  stones  raised  over  a grave ; 
a sepulchral  mound;  a tumulus.  Barrows  are 
among  the  most  important  monuments  of  primitive  an- 
tiquity. They  are  found  in  Great  Britain  and  other  dis- 


Bowl  Barrow. 


tricts  of  Europe,  and  in  North  America  and  Asia.  They 
are  distinguished,  according  to  their  peculiarities  of  form 
and  construction,  as  long,  broad,  bowl,  bell,  cone , etc.,  bar- 
rows.  In  the  more  ancient  barrows  of  England  the  bod- 
ies are  found  lying  extended,  with  implements  and  weap- 
ons of  stone  or  bone  beside  them.  In  barrows  of  later 
date  the  implements  are  of  bronze,  and  sometimes,  though 


Long  Barrow. 


rarely,  of  iron,  while  the  remains  are  often  inclosed  in  a 
stone  or  earthenware  cist  and  doubled  up.  Where  the 
body  was  burned  the.  ashes  were  usually  deposited  in  an 
urn.  Barrow-burial  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  aban- 
doned in  Great  Britain  until  the  eighth  century.  In  Eng- 
land, Wilts  and  Dorset  are  the  counties  in  which  barrows 
most  abound.  Stone  barrows  in  Scotland  are  called  cairns. 
The  numerous  barrows  of  North  America  are  generally 
classed  along  with  other  ancient  earthworks  as  mounds, 
or  distinguished  as  burial-mounds. 

Whilst  the  term  tumulus  is  almost  exclusively  used  in 
speaking  of  the  sepulchral  mounds  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  the  conical  mounds  formed  by  the  Romans,  adjoining 
their  camps  and  stations,  to  serve  as  land-marks  and 
watching-stations,  it  is  used  indifferently  with  the  word 
barrow  to  designate  the  sepulchral  mounds  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  and  other  northern  countries. 

Audsley,  III.  18. 

A long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-tower’d  mill ; 

And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a gray  down 

With  Danish  barrows.  Tennyson , Enoch  Arden. 

4.  A burrow  or  warren.  See  burrow 2,  berry 2. 

The  coney -barrow  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  is  now  covered  by 

smooth  lawns.  Blackwood's  Mag.,  XXII.  587. 

barrow3  (bar'o),  n.  [<  ME.  barrow,  barow, 
barowe,  barewe,  barwe,  < AS.  bearwe,  bserwe, 
bearuwe,  bearewe  = E.  Fries,  barwe  = MB.  bene, 
berie,  D.  berrie  = MHG.  * here , *ber  (in  comp. 
MHG.  rade-ber,  G.  radberge,  radbiirge,  dial. 
rade-berre,  a wheelbarrow)  =Tcel.  bdrur,  boror, 
barar,  pi.,  = Dan.  6or,  a barrow,  lit.  ‘bars’  or 
‘poles,’  being  orig.  a plur.  of  AS.  beam,  etc., 
a wood,  also  prob.  a tree,  branch,  or  bar:  see 
bar 1 and  barrow A]  1.  A flat,.  rectangular 

frame  used  by  two  or  more  men  in  carrying  a 
load ; formerly,  any  such  frame,  as  a stretcher  or 
bier;  specifically,  a fiat  rectangular  frame  of 
bars  or  boards,  with  projecting  shafts  or  han- 
dles (in  England  called  trams)  at  both  ends,  by 
which  it  is  carried : usually  called  a liand-bar- 
row. — 2.  A similar  frame,  generally  used  in  the 
form  of  a shallow  box  with  either  flaring  or  up- 
right sides,  and  supported  in  front  formerly  by 
two  wheels,  now  by  a single  small  wheel  in- 
serted between  the  front  shafts,  and  pushed  by 
one  man,  who  supports  the  end  opposite  to  the 
wheel  by  means  of  the  rear  shafts:  usually 
called  a wheelbarrow. — 3.  A frame  or  box  of 
larger  size,  resting  on  an  axle  between  two 
largo  wheels,  and  pushed  or  pulled  by  means 
of  shafts  at  one  end;  a hand-eart:  as,  a cos- 
termonger’s barrow.  [Local  Eng.  (London)  and 
Scotch.] — 4.  Abarrowful;  the  load  earned  in 
or  on  a barrow. 

Have  I lived  to  be  carried  in  a basket,  like  a barrow  of 
butcher’s  offal ; and  to  be  thrown  in  the  Thames  ? 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5. 

5.  In  salt-works,  a wicker  case  in  which  the 
salt  is  put  to  drain. — 6.  The  egg-case  of  a 
skate  or  a ray : so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a hand-barrow. 

barrow2  (bar'o),  v.  t.  [<  barrow2,  «.]  To 
wheel  or  convey  in  a barrow:  as,  to  barrow 
coal  in  a pit. 

barrow3  (har'o),  n.  [<  ME.  barow,  barowe, 
baru,  < AS.  bearg,  bearh  = Fries,  baerg  — D. 
barg,  berg  = OHG.  barg,  barug,  MHG.  bare,  G. 
barch  = Icel.  borgr,  a castrated  boar.  Not 
connected,  as  sometimes  suggested,  with  L. 
verres,  a hoar,  Skt.  vardha,  a boar.  Cf.  hog, 
of  the  same  orig.  sense.]  A castrated  hoar. 
Also  called  barrow-pig  or  barrow-hog.  [Now 
chiefly  prov.  Eng.] 

I say  “gentle,”  though  this  barrow  grunt  at  the  word. 

Milton,  Colasterion. 


barrow4  (bar'o),  n.  [<  ME.  berwe,  < AS.  beam, 
a grove,  = Icel.  bdrr,  a tree,  = Goth.  “barwa-, 
a tree,  etc.  (see  bar1),  prob.ult.  from  AS.  beran, 
etc.,  E.  bear1,  u.]  A wood  or  grove : a word 
surviving  only  in  English  local  names,  as  Bar- 
row- in-Furness,  Bar r on-field, . 
barrow5  (bar'd),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  barry,  bar- 
rie.  Origin  obscure,  perhaps  ult.  < AS.  beor- 
gan,  cover,  protect.]  Same  as  barrow-coat. 
barrow-coat  (bar'd-kot),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  bar- 
ricoat;  < barrow 5 + coat.]  A square  or  oblong 
piece  of  flannel,  wrapped  round  an  infant’s 
body  below  the  arms,  the  part  extending  be- 
yond the  feet  being  turned  up  and  pinned. 
Also  called  barrow  and  barry. 
barrowman  (bar'6-man),  n. ; pi.  barrowmen 
(-men).  A man  employed  in  wheeling  a bar- 
row  ; specifically,  in  coal-mining,  one  who  con- 
veys the  coal  in  a wheelbarrow  from  the  point 
where  it  is  mined  to  the  trolleyway  or  tram- 
way on  which  it  is  carried  to  the  place  where 
it  is  raised  to  the  surface, 
barrow-pig  (bar'o-pig),  n.  Same  as  barrow 3. 

A barrow-pig,  that  is,  one  which  has  been  gelded. 

Dryden,  Plutarch,  II.  397. 

barrow-pump  (bar'o-pump),  n.  A combined 
suction-  and  force-pump  mounted  on  a two- 
wheeled barrow. 

barrow-tram  (bar'o-tram),  n.  The  tram  or 
shaft  of  a wheelbarrow;  hence,  jocularly,  a 
raw-honed  fellow. 


Sit  down  there,  and  gather  your  wind  and  your  senses, 
ye  black  barrow-tram  o’  the  kirk  that  ye  are.  Are  ye  fou 
or  fasting?  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  II.  xiii. 

barrow-truck  (bar'o-truk),  n.  A two-wheeled 
hand-truek ; especially,  such  a truck  for  use  in 
moving  baggage  or  freight. 

barrowway  (bar'o-wa),  n.  In  coal-mining,  an 
underground  road  on  which  coal  is  transported 
from  the  place  where  it  is  mined  to  the  tram- 
way. [Eng.] 

barrulee  (bar-o-la'),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  barrnly. 

barrulet  (bar'o-let),  n.  [Also  barrulette,  dim. 
of  AF.  “barrule,  dim.  of  OF.  barre,  a bar : see 
bar1.]  In  her.,  a diminutive  of  the  bar,  gen- 
erally considered  as  being  one  fourth  of  its 
width.  It  is  never  used  alone.  Also  written 
barrelet.  See  barrnletty. 

barruletty  (bar'6-let-i),  a.  [<  barrulet.]  In 
her.,  divided  into  barrulets:  said  of  the  heral- 
dic field.  See  barry 2 and  barruly. 

barruly  (bar'6-li),  a.  [<  AF.  barrulee,  < '“bar- 
rule,  dim.  of  OF.  barre,  a bar:  see  bar1.]  In 
her.,  divided  into  bars  or  barrulets:  said  of  the 
field  when  divided  into  not  less  than  eight  parts ; 
if  the  number  is  much  greater,  it  is  called  bar- 
ruletty. Also  barrulee. 

barry1  (bar'i),  n.  Same  as  barrow-coat.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

barry2  (ba'ri),  a.  [<  F.  barre,  pp.  of  barrer, 
bar:  see  bar1,  ?>.]  In  her.,  divided  into  bars: 

said  of  the  heraldic  field.  The 
number  of  divisions  is  always  even  and 
is  always  mentioned,  as  barry  of  four 
pieces,  barry  of  six , etc. ; if  there  are 
not  less  than  eight  divisions,  the  words 
barruly  and  barruletty  may  be  em- 
ployed. Also  barred.—  Barry  bendy, 
divided  into  lozenges  by  the  intersection 
of  lines  drawn  harwise  and  bendwise. 
This  is  always  supposed  to  be  bendy 
dexter ; when  bendy  sinister,  it  is  writ- 
ten barry  bendy  sinister.  Also  bendy 
hairy. — Barry  paly,  divided  both  harwise  and  pale  wise, 
and  therefore  either  cheeky  or  billety.  See  these  words. — 
Barry  pily,  divided  both  harwise  and  diagonally,  the 
division  forming  piles  across  the  field.  It  is  more  prop- 
erly blazoned  as  of  piles  barwise,  the  number  being  men- 
tioned.— Barry  wavy,  divided  into  waving  bands  of  gen- 
erally horizontal  direction : said  of  the  field.  This  charge 
is  used  to  represent  water  in  cases  where  a ship  or  the 
like  is  to  be  depicted  as  afloat. 

Barsac  (bar'sak),  n.  [F.]  A general  name  for 
the  white  wines  made  in  Barsac,  department 
of  Gironde,  France.  All  the  Barsac  wines  are  sweet- 
ish ; but  they  have  a certain  bitterness,  and  sometimes  a 
tarry  or  resinous  flavor,  which  prevents  their  being  lus- 
cious. 


Barry  of  six. 


barse  (bars),  n.  [The  original  form  of  the  word 
now  corrupted  to  bass  (see  bass1)  ; < ME.  barse, 
< AS.  beers,  bears,  perch,  = D.  boars  = MHG. 
bars,  G.  barsch,  OHG.  (with  added  formative) 
bersich,  a perch ; prob.  akin  to  birse,  bristle,  q.  v. 
Cf.  Sw.  and  Dan.  aborre,  perch.]  The  com- 
mon perch.  [Local  Eng.  (West- 
moreland).] 

bars-gemel  (barz'jem//el),  n.  pi. 

[<  bars  + gemel,  q.  v.]  In  her., 
two  bars  placed  very  near  to- 
gether, having  more  of  the  field 
above  and  below  them  than  be- 
tween them.  Bars-gemel. 


bar-shear 

bar-shear  (biir'sker),  n.  A machine  for  cutting 
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Vi  “ to  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Spain,  but,  under  this 

rnjfi  , rS-  It  consists  of  a very  strong  frame  having  name,  became  extinct  after  1700. 
blade,  between  whleh  flip  hoi.  rit.1pn1'y  reclprocatlng  upper  bartizan  (bar'ti-zan),  n.  [Not  found  before 

Sir  W.  Scott, 
who  uses  the 


blade,  between  which  the  bar  is  cut. 

bar-shoe  (biir'sho),  n.  A kind  of  horseshoe 
having  a bar  across  the  usual  opening  at  the 
heel  to  protect  a tender  frog  from  injury, 
bar-shooting  (bar'shiPting),  n . The  practice 
of  shooting  wild  fowl  from  the  bars  of  rivers 
and  bays. 

bar-shot  (bar'shot),  n.  1.  Double-headed  shot, 
consisting  of  a bar  with  a half-ball  or  round 
head  at  each  end,  for- 
merly used  for  destroy-  « itagans 
ing  masts  and  rigging  in  1 1 

naval  warfare. — 2.  In 
her.,  two  bullets  or  balls 
connected  by  a short  bar  like  a dumb-bell, 
bar-sight  (bar'sit),  n.  A form  of  rifle-sight. 

See  bar 1,  16. 

barsowite  (bar'so-wlt),  n.  [<  Barsow{slcoi)  + 

-ite2.)  A mineral  occurring  as  the  gangue  of 
blue  corundum  at  Barsowslcoi  or  Barsovskoi  in 
the  Ural.  Its  true  nature  is  uncertain,  but  it 
may  be  identical  with  anorthite. 

Bart.  The  contraction  of  baronet  appended  to 
a name : as,  Sir  John  Doe,  Bart. 
bar-tailed  (bar'tald),  a.  Having  the  tail  barred 
crosswise  with  different  colors:  as,  the  bar- 
tailed godwit,  Limosa  lapponica.  See  cut  un- 
der Limosa. 

bartender  (bar'ten^dfer),  n.  A barkeeper;  a 
waiter  in  a bar-room  who  serves  out  drinks  and 
refreshments. 

barter  (bar'ter),  v.  [<  late  ME.  bartren  for 
barten,  *bareten  Jth.o  inserted  r being  due  skilled 
“ " firiitivc,  or  to  bartont 


uses  

word  frequently ; 
prob.  adapted 
from  a corrupt 
Sc.  spelling  ( ber - 
tisene)  of  bretti- 
eing,  brattioing  : 
see  brattioing .] 
inarch.,  a small 
overhanging  tur- 
ret, pierced  with 
loopholes  or  em- 
brasures, or  with 
both,  and  pro- 
jecting general- 
ly from  an  an- 
gle at  the  top  of 
a tower-,  or  from 
the  parapet  of  a 
building  or  medieval  fortification-wall. 

On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleamed  axe,  and  spear,  and  partisan. 

Scott , L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  20. 

He  pass'd  the  court-gate,  and  he  ope'd  the  tower-grate. 
And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair 


Bartizan. — Carcassonne.  France. 

A,  merlon  : B,  embrasure  ; C,  loophole; 
D,  machicolation.  {From  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“ Diet,  tie  1' Architecture.”) 


barytone 

zontally  across  the  field : said  of  the  divisions 
of  the  field,  and  also  of  any  bearing ; thus,  a 
sword  barwise  is  a sword  home  horizontally. 
Also  barways. 

barwood  (bitr'wud),  n.  [Prob.  so  called  be- 
cause exported  in  bars;  cf  .logwood.]  A red  dye- 
wood  obtained  from  Sierra  Leone  and  Angola, 
Africa.  It  is  the  product  of  the  tree  Baphianitida,  and 
is  found  in  commerce  as  a rough  red  powder,  produced 
by  rasping  the  logs.  Its  coloring  matter  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  yields  about  23  per  cent,  to  alcoholic  infusion. 
It  is  used  for  dyeing  cotton  yarns  the  brilliant  orange-red 
known  as  mock  Turkey  red  or  barwood  red. — Barwood 
spirits.  Same  as  tin  spirits  (which  see,  under  tin). 
bary-.  [L.,  etc.,  < Gr.  Papin;,  heavy,  = L.  gravis, 
heavy,  > E.  graved,  q.  v.]  An  element  in  many 
words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  heavy,  dull, 
hard,  difficult,  etc. 

barycentric  (bar-i-sen'trik),  a.  [<  Gr.  papbs, 
heavy,  + tUvrpov,  center.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  center  of  gravity.— Barycentric  calculus,  an 
application  to  geometry  or  the  mechanical  theory  of  the 
center  of  gravity,  executed  in  two  distinct  ways,  according 
as  metrical  or  descriptive  geometrical  properties  are  to  bo 
investigated.— Barycentric  coordinates.  See  coordi- 
nate. 

baryecoia  (bar-i-e-koi'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ftapv7j - 
Koia,  hardness  of  hearing,  < fiapvfjnooc,  hard  of 
hearing,  < fiapfag,  hard,  + anoveiv , hear:  see 
acoustic.']  In  pathol .,  dullness  of  hearing: 
deafness. 


of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

— 2.  A farm-yard. 

Spacious  bartons , clean,  well-wall'd  around, 

Where  all  the  wealth  of  rural  life  was  found. 

Southey , Poet’s  Pilgrimage,  iii.  41 


perhaps  to  the  suffix  of  the  OP.  infinitive,  , 
dependence  on  the  noun  barator,  bareter,  etc 
see  barrator),  < OF.  bareter,  barater,  barter, 
truck,  cheat,  < barat,  barate,  barete,  barter, 
cheating:  see  bar  rat.)  I.  intrans.  To  traffic 

or  trade  by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  an- 
other, in  distinction  from  buying  and  selling  for 
money. 

II.  trails.  1.  To  give  (one  thing  or  com- 
modity) for  another  of  equivalent  or  supposed 

equivalent  value:  with  a person,  for  (formerly  gartram,  n.  See  bertram. 
with)  a thing:  as,  to  barter  one’s  jewels  for  Bartramia  (bar-tra'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  the 
bread.  J naturalist  William  Bar  tram  (1739-1823).]  A 

torferT/^au^he.r  b*Hm  &&&&$%£,  tlgicau- 

Rude  people  who  were  willing  to  barter  costly  furs  for 
trifles*  Bancroft , Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  91. 

2.  To  exchange,  in  general— To  barter  away,  to 

dispose  of  by  barter,  especially  in  an  unwise  or  dishonor- 
able way  ; bargain  away : as,  to  barter  away  human  lights 
for  the  patronage  of  the  great. 

He  also  bartered  away  plums  ...  for  nuts.  Locke. 

barter  (bar'ter),  n.  [<  barter,  *.]  1.  The  act 
or  exchanging;  specifically,  the  act  or  practice 
of  trafficking  by  exchange  of  commodities. 

All  government,  indeed  every  human  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment, every  virtue,  and  every  prudent  act.  is  founded  on 
compromise  and  barter. 

Burke , Conciliation  with  America,  1775. 

Article  is  exchanged  for  article  without  the  use  of  money 
or  credit.  This  is  simple  barter. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  March  18, 1834. 

2.  The  thing  given  in  exchange. — 3.  An  arith-  ™ muvi 
metical  rule  by  which  the  values  of  different  Peculia>'  for 
goods  are  ascertained  and  compared.  = svn  1 baril  (ba-rc 
Dealing,  trade,  traffic,  truck,  interchange.  ' * 

barterer  (bar't6r-6r),  n.  One  who  barters  or 
traffics  by  exchanging  commodities, 
barteryt  (bar'ter-i),  n.  [<  barter  + -y.]  Ex- 
change of  commodities  in  trade;  barter. 

It  is  a received  opinion  that,  in  most  ancient  ages,  there 
was  only  bartery  or  exchange  of  . . . commodities  amongst 
most  nations.  Camden,  Remains,  Money. 

barth  (barth),  «.  [A  dial,  form  of  *bargh,  AS. 
gebeorg,  a defense,  refuge,  < beorgan,  cover, 
protect.  Cf.  berth2.)  A warm  inclosed  place 
of  shelter  for  young  cattle. 

Bartholomew  baby,  day,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

Bartholomew-tide  (bar-thol'o-mu-tld),«.  The 
season  near  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  (Aug.  24). 

Like  flies  at  Bartholomew-tide , blind. 

Shah.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2.  , _ » 

Bartholomite  (bar-thol'o-mit), ».  [<  Bartholo-  “ " 
rdew  + -ite 2.]  1.  A member  of  the  community 
of  Basilian  monks  of  the  Armenian  rite  who 


^ v . .HV  ‘HUIUU  OlaU  (lOH  Til 

lo  the  Ziartara-seat,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her  wait,  I,.— ..l..!:.  n • i /•  ...  . ...  . 

He  found  his  lady  fair.  Scoff,  Eve  of  Saint  John,  baryglOSSia  (bar-i-glos  1-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gl\ 

iartizaned  (bar'ti-zand),  a.  Furnished  with  + Vutma,  tongue.]  In  pathol., 

- • -■  ’ - ~ difficulty  of  speech ; baryphoma.  Dunglison. 

bary lite  (bar'i-lit),  it.  | \ Gr.  pa.pv<;,  heavy,  + 
’ Vo;,  stone.]  A silicate  of  aluminium  and 
barium  occurring  in  white  cleavable  masses  in 
Sweden. 

baryphonia  (bar-i-fo'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  Gr. 

payvpovia,  a deep  voice,  < papvtyeivot;,  with  a deep 

town,  and  cf.  barnl)  ' l7Thedemain  lan’ds  of  ree!’,  <1Gv;Jt'\hi'SVY'  haTd>  + ^ voice.] 
a manor,  not  rented,  but  retained  for  the  use  Vn  P<fth°V  dl-77ilty  oi®P?ec^ 
of  the  lord  of  tlin  man ai*  Also  called  bencicJc  (ba-n  ta),  n.  TNL.,  fo 


bartizaned  (bar'ti-zand),  a.  Furnished  with 
a bartizan  or  bartizaiis.  Scott. 

Bartolist  (biir'to-list),  n.  A student  of  Bar- 
tolo,  a famous  Italian  jm-ist  (1314-57);  one 
skilled  in  the  law. 

iartont  (biir'ton),  n.  [<  AS.  (ONortli.)  bere-tun, 
courtyard,  manor,  threshing-floor,  < here,  bar- 
ley, + tun,  inclosure:  see  bear'd,  barley l,  and 


Bartram  $ Sandpiper,  or  Upland  Plover  ( Bartratnia  longicauda ). 

da,  a common  species  of  North  America,  va- 
riously called  Bartram's  sandpiper,  upland 
piover  prairie  pigeon,  and  quailly.  it  belongs  to 
the  family  Scolopacic/ce  and  subfamily  Totanince.  and  is 
peculiar  for  the  length  and  graduation  of  its  tail. 

>aru  (ba-ro'),  n.  [Malay  name.]  A lino  woolly 
substance,  used  for  calking  ships,  stuffing 
cushions,  1 J 11  - 


baryta  (ba-ri'ta),  n.  [NL.,  formerly  also  ba- 
rita,  < barytes,  q.  v.]  Barium  oxid,  BaO : also 
called  heavy  earth,  because  it  is  the  heaviest  of 
the  earths,  its  specific  gravity  being  5.7.  it  is 
a gray  powder  having  a sharp,  caustic,  alkaline  taste,  and 
a strong  affinity  for  water,  with  which  it  combines  to  form 
barium  hydroxid.  It  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  all  of 
which  are  poisonous,  except  the  sulphate,  which  is  quite 
insoluble  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach.  The  carbonate 
of  baryta  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  beet-root 
sugar,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass  and  of  colors, 
formerly  called  tomr.— Baryta-water,  a solution  of 
the  hydroxid  of  barium  in  water,  used  as  a reagent  in 
chemical  analysis. 

barytes  (ba-n'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /?apir«, 
weight,  heaviness,  < papic,  heavy;  the  term, 
being  associated  with  that  of  minerals  in  -ites, 
-ite2.)  If.  Baryta. — 2.  The  native  sulphate  of 
barium,  BaSOi,  a common  name  for  the  min- 
eral barito  or  heavy-spar.  It  is  sometimes  mined 
and  ground  in  a mill,  and  used  to  adulterate  white  lead 
to  weight  paper,  etc.  See  barite. 

barytic  (ba-ri_t'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  formed 
of,  or  containing  baryta, 
barytine  (bar'i-tin),  it.  [<  barytes  + -ine2.\ 
Same  as  barite. 

barytocalcite  (ba-ri-to-kal'sit),  it.  [<(  baryta 
d-  ealcitc.)  A mineral  consisting  of  the  carbo- 
nates of  barium  and  calcium.  It  occurs  in 
monoclinic  crystals,  also  massive,  of  a white, 
grayish,  greenish,  or  yellow  color, 
barytocelestite  (ba-rPto-se-les'tlt),  n.  [<  ba- 
ryta + celestite.)  A variety  of  celestite  con- 
taining some  barium  sulphate. 


c ooiMiig  snips,  stumng  mining  some  oanum  sulpnate. 

etc.,  found  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  barytone  (bar'i-ton),  a.  and  n.  [Also  baritone : 
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ot  baguerus  pinnatus,  a sago-palm  of  the  East 
Indies.  Also  called  eju  fiber. 
baruria  (ba-ro'ri-ii),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr.  papbe, 

heavy, ^ + ovpov,  urine.]  In  pathol.,  a morbid 
condition  of  the  body  characterized  by  the 
passage  of  urine  of  a high  specific  gravity, 
bamtine  (bar'o-tin),  n.  [Prob.  of  Pers.  origin.] 
A kind  of  silk  manufactured  in  Persia.  Sim- 
monds. 

barvel,  barvell  (bar'vel),  n.  [E.  dial.,  per- 
haps a corruption  of  * barm-fell , < barmA,  lap, 
+ fell  , a skin.]  A kind  of  leather  apron. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

barways  (biir'waz),  adv.  In  her.,  same  as  bar- 
wise. 

A weir  which  rises  and 


tails  with  the  tide,  placed  in  a stream  to  pre- 
vent the  return  seaward  of  any  fish  which  may 
+^1-7.77 ^ "w  vvuu  have  passed  it. 

took  retuge  m the  West  and  were  assigned  the  barwin  (bar'win)  n TCf  Tr  G«a1  hm-  +1ia 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Genoa,  in  1307.  seaT  A name^kpplied  in  County  ^trim 

~2  oTc Ireland’  t0the  co™mo*  ^a-bream^  ^ujellus 
4.  une  ot  a congregation  of  secular  priests  centrodontus.  J 

Hnl 717,7. a •r"7  drawn  up  by  Bartholomew  barwise  (bar'wiz),  adv.  [<  bart  + -wise2.)  In 
Holzhausen,  in  Germany,  m 1640.  They  spread  her.,  in  the  direction  of  the  bar,  that  is,  hori- 


< It.  baritono,  < Gr.  papvrovop,  deep-toned,  with 
grave  accent,  < papvg,  heavy,  deep,  grave,  + 
Tovog,  tone:  see  tone.)  I.  a.  1.  Having  the 
quality  of  a voice  or  instrument  intermediate 
between  a bass  and  a tenor:  as,  a barytone 
voice.  See  II. 

The  voice  [of  the  Hejazi]  is  strong  anil  clear,  but  rather 
barytone  than  bass : in  anger  it  becomes  a shrill  chattering 
like  the  cry  of  a wild  animal. 

11.  F.  Burton,  EKMedinah,  p.  318. 
2.  In  Gr.  gram.:  (a)  Pronounced  with  the 
(theoretical)  grave  accent  on  the  last  syllable 
(see  grave,  a.);  having  the  last  syllable  unac- 
cented : as,  a barytone  word,  such  as  Tovoy.  ( b ) 
Causing  a word  to  be  without  accent  on  the 
final  syllable : as,  a barytone  suffix. 

II.  n.  1.  In  music:  (a)  A male  voice,  the 
compass  of  which  partakes  of  the  bass  and  the 
tenor,  but  which  does  not  descend  so  low  as  the 
one  nor  rise  so  high  as  the  other,  ita  range  is 
from  the  lower  G of  the  bass  statf  to  the  lower  F of  the 
treble.  The  quality  is  that  of  a high  bass  rather  than  that 
of  a low  tenor.  Frequently  applied  to  the  person  possess- 
ing a voice  of  this  quality : as,  Signor  S.  is  a great  barytone. 

Haunting  harmonies  hover  around  us,  deep  and  eternal 
like  the  undying  barytone  of  the  sea. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Hooks,  2d  ser.,  p.  240. 


barytone 
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(6)  A stringed  instrument  played  with  a bow, 
resembling  the  viola  da  gamba,  called  in  Italian 
viola  (li  bardone  or  bordone.  it  had  sometimes  6, 
usually  7,  gut  strings,  stopped  by  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  and  from  9 to  24  sympathetic  strings  of  brass  or 
steel,  running  under  the  finger-board.  These  were  some- 
times plucked  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  The  in- 
strument was  a great  favorite  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  much  music  was  composed  especially  for  it.  It  is 
now  obsolete,  (c)  The  name  usually  given  to  the 
smaller  brass  sax-horn  in  Bb  or  C.-2.  In  Or.  f6rm) 

gram.,  a word  which  has  the  last  syllable  un-  basaltiform  (ba-sal  ti  form) 
accented. 

barytone  (bar'i-ton),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bary- 
toned,  ppr.  barytoning.  [<  barytone , n. ] In  Gr . 
gram.,  to  pronounce  or  write  without  accent  on 
the  last  syllable : as,  to  barytone  a word, 
barytrope  (bar'i-trop),  n.  [<  Gr.  (lapv g,  heavy, 

+ rpbn-of,  a turning:  see  trope. ] A curve  de- 
fined by  the  condition  that,  if  a heavy  body 
slides  down  an  incline  having  this  form,  the 
^pressure  on  the  incline  will  follow  a given  law. 
basal  (ba'sal),  o.  and  n.  [<  base 2 + -al.]  I,  a. 

1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  the  base ; constituting 
the  base ; fundamental. 

The  basal  idea  of  Bishop  Butler’s  profound  treatise,  The 
Analogy  of  Religion. 

G.  D.  Boardman , Creative  Week,  p.  28. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  base  of  a part  or  organ. 

(o)  On  or  near  the  base:  as,  a basal  mark.  (6) 

Nearest  the  base : as,  the  basal  joint,  or  the  four 
basal  joints  of  an  insect’s  antenna. — 3.  In  ichth., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  basalia.  See  basale. 

The  Elasmohranchii  possess  three  basal  cartilages,  which 
articulate  with  the  pectoral  arch. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  38. 

Basal  cell,  (a)  A cell  at  the  base  of  the  segmented  ovum 
of  some  embryos,  as  sponges  : the  opposite  of  apical  cell. 


formations  of  columnar  basalt  occur  at  the  Giant’s  Cause- 
way on  the  northeast  coast  of  Ireland,  and  at  Eingal’s 
Cave  in  the  island  of  Staffs,  Scotland. — Basalt  ware,  a 
kind  of  stoneware  made  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  his 
successors.  It  is  usually  black,  colored  throughout  the 
paste,  and  has  a dull  gloss : hence  also  called  black  ware. 
Articles  made  of  it  are  much  admired. 

basaltic  (ba-sal'tik),  a.  [<  basalt  + -if.]  Per- 
taining to" basalt;  formed  of  or  containing 
basalt ; of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  basalt : 
basaltic  lava. 

a.  [<  L.  basal- 
tes,  basalt,  + forma,  shape'.]  Of  the  form  of 
prismatic  basalt ; columnar, 
basalting  (ba-sal'ting),  n.  [<  basalt  + -iny1.] 
A process  of  making  paving-  and  building- 
blocks  from  the  scorite  of  blast-furnaces, 
basaltoid  (ba-sal'toid),  a.  [<  basalt  + -oid.] 
Allied  in  appearance  or  nature  to  basalt;  re- 
sembling basalt. 

basan,  basane  (baz'an,  ba-zan'),  n.  [Also 
bazan,  basin,  bazin,  and  more  corruptly  basil, 
bazil;  < P.  basane,  bazane  (Cotgrave),  < _Sp.  Pg. 
badana  (ML.  bedane),  a tanned  sheepskin,  < Ar. 
bitanah,  lining.]  Sheepskin  tanned  in  oak-  or 
larch-bark,  and  used  for  bookbinding,  etc.  It 
is  distinguished  from  roan,  which  is  tanned  in 
sumac. 

basanite  (bas'a-nlt),  n.  [<  L.  basanites  (sc. 
lapis,  stone),  < ’Gr.  *p acaviryg  (sc.  Ai dog,  stone), 
< fiacavog,  a dark  stone  used  as  a touchstone 
for  gold ; prob.  so  named  from  Bashan,  Heb. 
Bashan.]  A silicious  rock  or  jasper,  of  a vel- 
vety-black color,  used  as  a touchstone  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  alloy  in  gold.  The 
touchstone  was  formerly  extensively  used,  but 
is  now  much  less  common.  See  touchstone  and 
touch-needle. 


(b)  In  the  wings  of  Diptera,  one  of  the  elongate  cells  near  V'i  VV-u-  wia/v  „ rp  v,i„„  hno 

the  base  of  the  wing  between  the  second  and  fifth  or  second  bas-bleu  (ba-bl&  ),  n.  [F.,  blue-stocking,  bas, 
and  sixth  longitudinal  veins ; they  are  numbered,  the  first  abbr.  of  bas  de  chausses,  nether-stock,  stock- 
being  the  one  nearest  the  costal  margin.—  Basal  cleav-  jn„  (see  ftasel)  • bleu,  blue : a translation  of  the 

^asalTeU,'  2Si.Tr  lVac0?“ion  rfTlS  E.  term.]  Same  ^ blue-stocking  1. 
wing  lying  at  the  base,  but  very  diversely  defined  in  the  baS-chevaliert,  W.  [A  fictitious  term,  based  on 
different  groups.  In  the  Lepidoptera  it  occupies  the  a false  etymology  of  bachelor;  < F.  bas , low, 

whole  width  of  the  wing  for  about  one  fourth  of  its  length,  • - • ' v ’ • 7 — 7‘  — ‘ 

and  in  the  fore  wings  of  the  Noctuidoe  is  limited  exter- 
nally by  the  anterior  or  extra-basilar  cross-line.  In  the 
dragon-flies  it  is  a small  space  at  the  extreme  base  of  the 
wing,  between  the  median  and  submedian  veins,  and 
bounded  exteriorly  by  the  arc  or  arculus,  a small  cross- 
vein. In  other  groups  it  is  generally  an  indeterminate  ~ .- 

portion  occupying  about  one  third  of  the  wing.— Basal  DaSCUiei/,  **•  . 

ganglion.  See  ganglion.— Basal  half-line,  in  the  noc-  Bascuencet,  n.  The  Basque  language. 

tuid  moths,  a line  extending  from  the  costal  border  of  the  baSClllatiOIl  (bas-ku-la'shon),  11.  [<  I . oascu- 

anterior  wing,  near  the  base,  half  way  across  the  surface.  , swjn„  see-saw,’  < bascule : see  bascule .]  In 
;7r&W^  >ol.:  the  movement  by  which  a retroverted 

by  which  they  adhere  to  other  substances.  uterus  IS  swung  hack  into  position. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  the  basal  joints  of  the  bascule  (bas'kul),  n.  [<  F.  bascule,  swing, 
branches  of  a crinoid,  bearing  the  radials. — 2.  poise,  balance,  see-saw,  formerly  bacule,  appar. 
*In  ichth.,  the  basisphenoid.  [Rare.]  < battre,  beat,  bump  (or  bas,  low),  + cul,  the 

basale  (ba-sa'le),  m.;  pi.  basalia  (-li-a).  [NL.,  posteriors.]  1.  An  arrangement  in  bridges 


inferior  (see  base!),  + chevalier:  see  chevalier.'] 
One  of  a class  of  low  or  inferior  knights,  by 
bare  tenure  of  a military  fee,  as  distinguished 
from  bannerets  and  baronets.  Phillips,  1706. 
[A  spurious  term,  without  historical  support.] 
See  basinet. 


< E.  basal,  q.  v.]  1.  In  ichth.,  one  of  several 

cartilages  which  may  compose  the  basis  of  the 


by  which  one  portion  balances  another. — 2. 
A form  of  bailing-scoop. 


of  which  all 

[First  in  E. 
LL.  basaltes, 


arranged  with  a counterpoise,  so  that,  as  the 
floor  of  the 
bridge  is  raised, 
the  counter- 
poise descends 
into  a pit  pre- 
pared for  it : 
the  commonest 
form  of  me- 
dieval draw- 
bridge. See  bal- 
ance-bridge. 
base1  (bas),  a. 
and  ft.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bace;  < ME.  base, 
bass,  baas,  < OF.  Jand  F .)basK  vansa.^basse, 


Bascule-bridge  at  Brussels. 


pectoral  limb  of  a fisli,  and  to  which  the  series  bascule-bridge  (bas'kul-brij),  n.  A drawbridge 
of  radialia,  or  radial  cartilages,  is  attached : as,  7 "7  x 

the  propterygial  basale  ; the  mesopterygial  and 
metapterygial  basalia.  See  pterygium,  and  cut 
under  scapulocoracoid. — 2.  One  of  the  bones 
which  form  the  base  for  the  pectoral  fin ; an 
actinost. — 3.  In  crinoids,  same  as  basal , 1. 

A central  piece,  which  probably  represents  the  basalia 
of  other  crinoids.  Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  500. 

basal-nerved  (ba'sal-nervd),  a.  In  bot,  de- 
scriptive of  leaves"  the  nerves 
^.proceed  from  the  base, 
basalt  (ba-salt'  or  bas'alt),  n. 
as  L.,  basaltes;  = F.  basalte , < 
a late  script  error  for  basanites : see  basan- 
ite.] A general  name  given  to  dark,  basic, 
volcanic  rocks  of  wide  distri- 
bution and  exhibiting  great 
variation  in  composition. 

‘Basalt’  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  rock 
names,  and  was  originally  applied  to 
dark  lavas  homogeneous  in  appear- 
ance, and  regarded  as  simple  sub- 
stances until  chemical  and  microscopi- 
cal researches  revealed  their  complex 
character.  Bocks  of  widely  different 
composition  are  still  grouped  under 
this  term,  although  many  kinds  have 
received  special  names.  The  constitu- 
ents universally  present  are  augite 
and  magnetite  or  ilmenite.  The  most 
common  associated  minerals  are  lime- 
soda  feldspar  (plagioclase)  and  olivin, 
this  variety  being  often  known  as  ba- 
salt proper  or  common  basalt.  In  place  of  plagioclase 
may  occur  orthoclase,  leucite,  or  other  minerals,  and  oli- 
vin may  be  absent.  Ultra-basic  lavas,  consisting  largely 
of  augite,  olivin,  and  magnetite,  are  also  included  under 
basalt  by  many  petrographers.  Basalts  exhibit  a great 
variety  of  textures,  the  more  coarsely  crystalline  being 
called  dolerite  and  the  medium-grained  anamesite.  Ba- 
salt displays  columnar  structure  more  frequently  and  in 
greater  perfectnesB  than  any  other  rock.  Remarkable 


Columnar  Basalt. 


fem.,  = Pr.  bas  = Sp.  bajo  = Pg.  baixo  =.It.  bas- 
so, low,  < LL.  bassus,  low,  short,  thick;  in  clas- 
sical L.  found  only  as  a cognomen,  Bassus, 

‘ Short.’  Perhaps  of  Celtic  origin ; ef . W.  bas,  = 
Corn,  bas  — Bret,  baz,  shallow;  W.  basu,  make 
shallow,  lower;  Corn,  basse,  fall,  lower,  abate; 
hnt  the  Celtic  terms  may  he  from  the  L.  In  mu- 
sic, now  generally  bass : see  bass3.  _As  a noun, 
base  of  this  origin  (the  lower  part)  is  confused 
with  base2  (the  supporting  part).]  I .a.  1.  Low; 
of  small  height : applied  to  things.  [Archaic.] 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub’s  foot. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  664. 

Hence  — 2.  In  hot.,  of  low  or  lowly  growth:  as, 
base  broom;  base  rocket. — 3.  Low  in  place, 
position,  or  degree.  [Archaic.] 

By  that  same  hole  an  entraunce,  darke  and  bace, 
With  smoake  and  sulphur  hiding  all  the  place, 
Descends  to  hell.  Spenser,  F.  Q. , I.  v.  31. 

Men  acting  gregariously  are  always  in  extremes;  as 
they  are  one  moment  capable  of  higher  courage,  so  they 
are  liable,  the  next,  to  baser  depression. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  151. 


■base 

4.  Of  little  value ; coarse  in  quality ; worth- 
less, absolutely  or  comparatively : as,  the  base 
metals  (so  called  in  contrast  with  the  noble  or 
precious  metals). 

The  harvest  white  plumb  is  a base  plumb. 

Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 509. 

Often  has  the  vein  of  gold  displayed  itself  amid  the 
baser  ores.  Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  15. 

Hence — 5.  Fraudulently  debased  in  value; 
spurious ; false : as,  base  coin. 

They  were  compelled  to  accept  base  money  in  exchange 
for  those  commodities  they  were  forced  to  sell. 

Goldsmith,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 

6.  Low  in  scale  or  rank;  of  humble  origin, 
grade,  or  station ; wanting  dignity  or  estima- 
tion; mean;  lowly:  as,  base  menials. 

Base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised, 
hath  God  chosen.  1 Cor.  i.  28. 

’Tis  the  plague  of  great  ones ; 
Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  base. 

Shah.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

7.  Suitable  to  or  characteristic  of  a low  con- 
dition; depressed;  abject:  as,  base  servility. 

I am  fire  and  air ; my  other  elements 
I give  to  baser  life.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

8.  Of  mean  spirit;  morally  low;  without  dig- 
nity of  sentiment : said  of  persons. 

Base  is  the  slave  that  pays.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  li.  1. 

The  base  and  abject  multitude.  Junius. 

9.  Showing  or  proceeding  from  a mean  spirit: 
said  of  things. 

Him  that  utter’d  nothing  base. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 
The  one  base  thing  in  the  universe— to  receive  favors 
and  to  render  none.  Emerson , Compensation. 

10.  Of  illegitimate  birth ; bom  out  of  wedlock. 

Why  bastard?  wherefore  base?  Shak.,  Lear,  L 2. 

I din’d  with  Sr  Rob*  Paston,  since  Earle  of  Yarmouth, 

and  saw  the  Duke  of  Verneuille,  base  brother  to  the  Q. 
Mother.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June  23,  1665. 

11.  Deep;  grave:  applied  to  sounds:  as,  the 
base  tones  of  a viol.  See  bass 3. 

The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmure  of  the  waters  fall. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  71. 

12.  In  old  Eng . law , not  held  or  holding  by 
honorable  tenure : as,  a base  estate,  that  is,  an 
estate  held  by  services  not  honorable  nor  in 
capite , or  by  villeinage.  Such  a tenure  is  called 
base  or  low,  and  the  tenant  a base  tenant. — 

13.  Not  classical  or  refined:  as,  ubase  Latin,” 
Fuller . 

No  Muses  aide  me  needes  heretoo  to  call ; 

Base  is  the  style,  and  matter  meane  withall. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  44. 

Base  bullion.  See  bullion.— Base  court.  See  base- 
court.—  Base  fee,  infeftment,  right,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
— Base  metals.  See  metal.  = Syn.  Ignoble,  vulgar,  ple- 
beian, mean,  contemptible,  despicable,  abject,  sordid, 
groveling,  servile,  slavish,  menial,  rascally,  villainous. 

II.  n.  If.  A plaited  skirt,  reaching  from  the 
waist  to  the  knee,  worn  during  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth 
century,  in  civil 
costume  it  was  ap- 
pended to  the 
doublet,  or  secur- 
ed to  the  girdle ; 
it  was  also  worn 
over  armor. 

2f.  A skirt  of 
plate  - armor, 
corrugated  or 
ribbed  vertical- 
ly, as  if  in  imi- 
tation of  the 
preceding.  See 
lamboys.  — 3t. 

The  skirt  of  a 
woman’s  outer 
garment.  The 
word  was  nsed 


Base  of  rich  stuff,  the  border  embroidered ; 
beginning  of  i6th  century. — From  tomb  of 
Maximilian  I.  at  Innspruck. 


throughout  the  seventeenth  and  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. — 4f.  An  apron. 

With  gauntlets  blue  and  bases  white. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  769. 
Bakers  in  their  linen  bases.  Marston. 

5f.  The  housing  of  a horse : used  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  bases  and  bardes  of  their  horse  were  grene  sattyn. 

Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  1. 

Or  to  describe  races  and  games,  . . . 

Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament.  Milton , P.  L.,  ix.  36. 

6.  In  music,  same  as  bass3. 
baseG  (has),  v.  t.  [<  hase1,  a.,  but  in  first 
sense  < F.  baiqser,  lower,  < bas,  low,  base.  Cf. 
abase.]  1.  To  let  down;  abase;  lower. 

The  great  warrior  . , . based  his  arms  and  ensigns  of 
state.  Holland. 


base 

2.  To  lower  in  character,  condition,  or  rank; 
degrade;  debase. — 3.  To  reduce  the  value  of 
by  the  admixture  of  meaner  elements ; debase. 
[Rare.] 

* Metals  which  we  cannot  base.  Bacon. 

base2  (bas),  n.  [<  ME.  base,  has,  baas,  < OF. 
base , F.  base , < L.  basis,  < Or.  fiamg,  a going,  a 
stepping,  a step,  pedestal,  foot,  base,  < *pa, 
in  Paivetv,  go,  = L.  venire,  come,  = E.  come.'] 
1.  The  bottom  of  anything,  considered  as  its 
support,  or  the  part  of  the  thing  itself,  or  a 
separate  feature,  on  which  the  thing  stands  or 
rests : as,  the  base  of  a column ; the  base  of  a 
mountain. 

For  want  like  thine  — a bog  without  a base  — 
Ingulfs  all  gains  I gather  for  the  place.  Crabbe. 

Against  the  bases  of  the  southern  hills. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 
Hence  — 2.  A fundamental  principle  or  ground- 
work; foundation;  basis. 

Antonio  never  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate, 

Though,  I confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino’s  enemy.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

Hereby  he  undermineth  the  base  of  religion. 

Sir  T.  Broivne,  Vulg.  Err. 

3.  In  arch.,  specifically — (a)  The  lowest  mem- 
ber of  a wall,  either  projecting  beyond  the 
face  of  the  portion  of  the  wall  above  'it,  or  dif- 
fering otherwise  from  it  in  construction,  and 
often  resting  on  a plinth,  with  or  without  in- 
tervening moldings.  ( b ) The  member  on  which 


463 

on  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand ; the  side  op- 
posite to  the  apex.  Tile  base  of  a hyperbola  or  a 
parabola  is  a line  formed  by  the  common  intersection  of 
the  secant  plane  and  the  base  of  the  cone. 

13.  In  arith.  and  algebra , a number  from  the 
different  powers  of  which  all  numbers  are  con- 
ceived as  produced.  The  base  of  a system  of  arith- 
metical  notation  is  a number  the  multiples  of  whose 
powers  are  added  together  to  express  any  number;  thus, 
10  is  the  base  of  the  decimal  system  of  arithmetic.  In 
the  theory  of  numbers,  the  base  of  an  index  is  a number 
which,  being  raised  to  the  power  represented  by  the  in- 
dex, gives  a number  congruent  to  ihe  number  whose  index 
is  spoken  of.  The  base  of  a system  of  logarithms  is  the 
number  which,  raised  to  the  power  indicated  by  the  log- 
arithm, gives  the  number  to  which  the  logarithm  belongs. 
The  Napierian  base,  or  base  of  the  Napierian  system  of 
logarithms,  is  the  number  represented  by  the  infinite 
series, 


H 


* + M + 


1 

2.3.4 


r + etc. 


i + 1 + 

It  is  2.718281828459  + 

14.  In  Tier.,  the  lower  part  of  the  field,  the 
charges  in  which  are  said  to  he  in  base,  it  is 
sometimes  considered  as  divided  into  dexter,  sinister,  and 
middle  base,  and  the  charges  are  blazoned  accordingly. 

See  dexter  and  sinister. 

15.  Milit. : (a)  A tract  of  country  protected  by 

fortifications,  strong  by  natural  advantages,  or 
for  any  other  reason  comparatively  secure,  . „ , 

from  which  the  operations  of  an  army  proceed,  -*-*16  which  this  game  is  played, 

or  from  which  supplies  are  obtained:  called  base-board  (bas'bord),  n.  Aline  of  boarding 
distinctively  the  base  of  operations  or  the  base  the  interior  walls  of  a room,  next  to 


base-line 

of  the  other  side  catches  it  before  it  reaches  the  ground 
the  batter  is  out  or  retired,  that  is,  retires  from  the  bat’ 
and  another  takes  his  place.  Should  the  ball  be  batted 
outside  the  line  from 
home  to  first  or  from  / 

home  to  third  base  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  it  is  a 
foul,  and  does  not  count 
unless  it  is  caught  before 
it  touches  the  ground,  in 
which  case  the  batter  is 
out.  Should  it  strike  in- 
side these  lines,  the  bat- 
ter runs  to  first  base,  and 
then  or  later  to  second, 
third,  and  home  base.  If 
he  reaches  home  base  he 
scores  a run.  Should 
the  ball  be  thrown  to  and 
caught  by  a player  touch- 
ing first  base  before  the 
runner  succeeds  in  reach- 
ing it,  or  should  this 
base-runner  be  touched 
with  the  ball  in  the  hands 
of  any  of  his  adversaries 
while  running  from  one 
base  to  another,  he  is  out. 

One  player  after  another  of  the  side  which  is 
to  the  bat  until  three  men  have  been  put  out. 
stitutes  half  an  inning.  Nine  innings  make  a game  un- 
less the  score  is  tied,  when  extra  innings  are  played  until 
one  side  wins. 


the  floor. 

base-born  (bas'born),  a.  Of  base  or  low  birth; 
born  out  of  wedlock;  of  low  or  mean  parentage 
or  origin;  spurious. 

Thy  base-born  child,  thy  babe  of  shame. 


Gay. 

It  is  justly  expected  that  they  should  bring  forth  a base- 
born  issue  of  divinity.  Milton , Def.  of  Humb.  liemonst. 


L 


i,  from  nave  of  Lyons  cathedral,  13th  century ; 2,  from  eastern  porch 
of  Lrechtheum,  Athens.  5th  century  B.  C. ; 3,  from  nave  of  Orvieto 
cathedral.  13th  century.  4,  Attic  base:  A,  C,  E,  fillets;  B,  upper 
torus;  Z),  scotia  ; F,  lower  torus;  G,  plinth,  or  stylobate. 

the  shaft  rests  in  columns  of  nearly  all  styles. 

It  appears  in  most  Egyptian  forms,  but  is  not  present  in 
the  Greek  Doric  column,  of  which  the  shaft  rests  directly 
on  the  stylobate.  In  purely  Hellenic  examples  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  the  base  consists  of  various  combina- 
tions of  moldings  on  a circular  plan,  without  the  awk- 
ward square  plinth  which  was  universally  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  generally  retained  in  the  elaborately 
molded  bases  of  Byzantine  and  medieval  architecture. 

See  cut  under  column. 

4.  (a)  In  zool.  and  bot.,  the  extremity  opposite 
to  the  apex;  the  point  of  attachment,  or  the 
part  of  an  organ  which  is  nearest  its  point  of  at- 
tachment : as,  the  base  of  a leaf ; the  base  of  a 
shell.  The  point  of  attachment  of  an  anther,  b&se2  (bas). 


of  supply . 

Base,  in  military  operations,  is  simply  a secure  starting- 
point,  or  rather  tract  of  country  behind,  in  which  an 
army  is  in  comparative  safety,  and  in  which  the  stores  and 
reserves  of  men  for  the  force  are  situated.  Saturday  Rev. 

(6)  The  rounded  hinder  portion  of  a gun,  gen- 
erally called  the  base  of  the  breech.  ( c ) A small 
light  cannon  used  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven-  , 
teenth  centuries. — 16.  In  surv. , same  as  base-  D.ase- bred  (bas  bred),  a.  Of  low  or  base  breed- 
line. — 17.  The  place  from  which  racers  or  tilt-  mean;  of  discreditable  origin, 
ers  start ; a starting-post.  As  little  souls  their  base-bred  fancies  feed.  J . Baillie. 

To  their  appointed  base  they  went.  base-broom  (bas'brom),  n.  A name  given  to 

, „ . , , . , . ^neid,  v.  Genista  tinctoria,  with  reference  to  its  low 

16.  An  old  game,  played  m various  ways,  in  stature. 

some  of  which  it  is  still  practised,  and  in  all  of  base-burner  (bas'b6r//ner),  n.  A stove  or  fur- 
which  there  are  certain  spaces  marked  out,  be-  nace  constructed  on  the  base-burning  principle 
yond  or  off  which  any  player  is  liable  to  be  base-burning  (bas'ber"ning),  a.  Burning  at 

i°nwlr  ?1  he  hand,or.s*rU(!k  a bal1  b7  base — Base-burning  furnace  or  stove,  a fur- 

a player  on  tne  enemy  s side.  Forms  of  this  game  ?ace  or  stove  ill  which  the  fuel  bums  at  the  bottom  and 
are  known  under  the  names  of  prisoners’  base,  rounders,  is  renewed  from  a self-acting  hopper  or  chamber  above 

s ss  mttsr  * - *•—  - ’asss^JK- $53:  sj^ststs.  5 

a house,  opposed  to  the  chief  court  or  main 
quadrangle;  a farm-yard. — 2.  In  Eng.  law,  an 
inferior  court  of  justice,  but  a court  of  record, 
as  a court-baron,  court-leet,  etc. 
basedt  (bast),  a,  [<  base\  n.,  + -ed 2.]  Wear- 
ing or  clothed  in  a base  or  skirt. 

Based  in  lawny  velvet. 


After  a 


course  at  Barley-break  or  Base. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

19.  One  of  the  spaces  marked  off  in  the  game  of 
base  or  prisoners’  base.  See  18. — 20.  In  base- 
ball, one  of  the  four  comers  of  the  diamond. 
See  base-ball. — 21.  That  part  of  an  electro- 
magnetic apparatus  which  contains  the  helix, 
switch,  and  first  and  secondary  binding-posts. 

Altern  base,  Attic  base,  etc.  See  the  adjectives. — 
Organic  bases.  See  organic.— Prisoners’  base.  See 
prisoner. — To  bid  the  or  a baset,  to  challenge  to  a game 
of  base,  and  hence,  from  the  popularity  of  the  game,  to 
challenge  to  a trial  of  dexterity,  skill,  or  strength,  or  to  a 
trial  of  any  kind ; challenge  generally. 

To  bid  the  wind  a base  he  now  prepares. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  303. 


We  will  find  comfort,  money,  men,  and  friends 
Ere  long  to  bid  the  English  king  a base. 


Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  6. 

base-dance  (bas'dans),  n.  A slow  dance  in  £ 
time,  resembling  the  minuet. 

When  the  said  Morris  is  doone,  then  the  gentillmen  to 
com  unto  the  women  and  make  their  obeisaunce  and 
every  of  them  to  taike  oon  by  thand,  and  daunce  suche 
base  daunces  as  is  apointed  tlieym. 

Quoted  in  J.  P.  Collier's  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry,  I.,  notes. 

Basedow’s  disease.  See  disease. 
base-hearted  (bas'bar^ted),  a.  Having  a base, 
Marlowe,  Edw.  II.,  ii.  _ treacherous  heart ; deceitful. 


however,  is  sometimes  at  the  apex.  ( b ) In  zool., 
also,  that  part  or  extremity  of  anything  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  another  of  higher  value 
or  significance. — 5.  In  cliem.,  a compound  sub- 
stance which  unites  with  an  acid  to  form  a salt. 
The  term  is  more  properly  restricted  to  the  liydroxids  of 
the  metals  or  of  electropositive  compound  radicals,  but  is 
also  applied  to  certain  metallic  oxids  and  to  some  other- 
substances,  such  as  ammonia. 


v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  based,  ppr.  bas-  baselardt,  n.  Same  as  bastard. 


mg.  [<  base2,  «.]  

for.  [Bare.] — 2.  To  use  as  a groundwork  or 
foundation  for ; ground;  found;  establish:  with 
on  or  upon : as,  all  sound  paper  currency  must 
be  based  on  coin  or  bullion;  he  bases  his  argu- 
ments upon  false  premises. 

It  is  on  the  understanding,  and  not  on  the  sentiment,  of 
a nation  that  all  safe  legislation  must  be  based. 

6.  In  phar.,  the  principal  ingredient  of  any  , „ , 4 Louf1'  Stu wi"doW5’  P- h®. 

compound  preparation.— 7.  In  crystal same  b?Tse  n\ ’Another  form  of  bass±  and  barse. 

as  basal  plane  (which,  see,  under  basal).—  8.  In  .l1-'00.?1  (Cumberland).]  * , , 

petrog.,  the  amorphous  or  isotropic  portion  of  kase”kag  (bas  bag),  n.  In  base-ball , one  of  the  base-level  (bas  lev-el),  n.  In  geol.,  the  ideal 
the  ground-mass  of  a rock.  This  may  possess  a cer  £agS  often  uaed  to  mark  fcst>  second,  and  third  J?™1  s"rface„  with  reference  to  which  the  ero- 
tain  amount  of  structure,  rendering  it  diSt  from  glass  *base-  * aotloa  °f  a stream  is  carried  on. 

while  not  crystalline,  when  it  is  known  as  a miero/elsitic  baseball  (bas'bal'),  n.  1.  A game  of  ball  base-lme  (bas  lln),  n.  1.  A line  adopted  as  a 
"?*?■  4™e  S'ass  it  may  he,  according  to  the  amount  played  by  eighteen  persons,  nine  on  a side  A base  or  foundation  from  which  future  opera- 

or  fium-e  plot  of  ground  cSied  oo  tions  are  carried  on,  or  on  which  they  depend 

feet  long,  is  marked  off,  at  the  comers  of  which  are  the  ^ - 


1.  To  form  a foundation  baseless  (bas'les),  a.  [<  base 2 + -less.]  With- 
out a base ; having  no  foundation  or  support. 

Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 

The  cloud-capp’d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a rack  behind.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

baselessness  (basTes-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  baseless,  or  without  foundation ; ground- 
lessness. 


glassy.  In  some  recent  andesitic  lavas  it  possesses  a pe- 
culiar  appearance,  so  similar  to  felt  that  it  is  known  as  a 
felt-like  base.  The  terra  magma  (which  see)  has  also  been 
used  by  some  writers  as  equivalent  to  base. 

9.  In  dentistry,  the  setting  for  artificial  teeth. 
— 10.  In  dyeing,  a substance  that  has  an  affin- 
ity for  both  the  cloth  and  the  coloring  matter ; 
3 ;mordanf. — 11.  In  fort.,  the  exterior  side  of 
the  polygon,  or  that  imaginary  line  which  is 
drawn  from  the  point  or  salient  angle  of  one 
bastion  to  the  point  of  the  next.— 12.  In  geom., 
the  line  or  surface  forming  that  part  of  a figure 


bases,  known  as  home  or  home  base  (B),  first  base  (D)  sec- 
ond base  (E),  and  third  base  (F).  The  players  on  one  side 
take  their  positions  ill  the  field,  the  catcher  (A)  just  behind 
the  home  base,  the  pitcher  (C)  at  a distance  of  60  feet  from 
the  home  base  on  the  line  from  home  to  second  base,  the 
three  basemen  near  first,  second,  and  third  base,  the  short- 
stop (G)  between  second  and  third,  and  three  fielders 
known  as  right  (H),  center  (I),  and  left  (J),  at  some  dis- 
tance behind  and  on  each  side  of  the  second  base.  The 
pitcher  pitches  the  ball  over  the  home  plate  to  the  catcher. 
One  of  the  other  side,  which  is  said  to  be  in,  or  at  the  bat, 
takes  a position  by  the  home  base,  and  tries  to  strike  the 
ball  as  it  passes  him.  If  he  knocks  it  into  the  air,  and  one 


or  rest,  (a)  In  perspect.,  the  bottom  line  of  a picture, 
in  which  the  foremost  vertical  plane  of  delineation  cuts 
the  ground-plane,  on  which  the  objects  represented  in 
the  picture  stand.  ( b ) In  surv.,  any  measured  line  form- 
ing a side  of  a triangle,  the  adjacent  angles  of  which  being 
measured,  the  relative  position  of  the  third  vertex  is 
determined;  especially,  in  geodesy,  a line  measured  with 
the  utmost  precision  to  serve  as  the  origin  of  a system  of 
triangles,  and  as  the  foundation  for  the  computation  of 
the  length  of  their  sides.  In  the  process  of  triangulation 
the  angles  of  these  triangles  and  the  length  of  a single  side 
(the  base  or  base-line)  being  known,  the  lengths  of  all  can 
be  computed.  In  every  great  survey  a number  of  base-lines 
are  measured,  each  being  from  3 to  10  miles  in  length. 


base-line 


(c)  Milit.,  a line,  as  of  frontier,  sea-coast,  or  forts,  taken 
by  an  army  as  the  base  of  operations,  from  which  move- 
ments have  their  origin,  and  supplies  of  food,  ammunition, 
and  men  are  sent  to  the  front,  and  to  which  the  army  may 
retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  Also  called  base. 

2.  A line  traced  round  a cannon  behind  the 
vent. — 3.  In  the  game  of  lawn-tennis,  the  end 
line  of  the  court;  the  line  from  which  the 
player  servos  the  ball. — 4.  In  base-ball,  the  line 
connecting  one  base  with  the  next, 
basely  (bas'li),  adv.  1.  In  a base  manner; 
meanly;  dishonorably. 

Warr’d  he  hath  not, 

But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achiev’d  with  blows. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 
2.  In  a base  or  mean  condition;  illegitimately; 
in  bastardy. 

Two  Mitylene  brethren,  basely  born.  Knolles. 

3f.  At  a low  rate ; cheaply. 

Them  that  desire  to  look  big,  and  to  live  basely. 

Vernier.  Via  Recta,  iii.  52.  (A.  E.  D.) 

baseman  (bas'man),  n. ; pi.  basemen  (-men). 
Any  one  of  the  three  players  who  in  the  game 
of  base-ball  are  stationed  at  first,  second,  and 
* third  bases. 

basement  (bas'meut),  n.  [=  MLG.  basement, 
basiment,  basment,  base,  pedestal;  cf.  F.  sou- 
bassement,  formerly  sous-bassement,  < sous,  un- 
der (<  L.  subtus,  < sub,  under),  + *bassement  (in 
form  after  It.  bassamento,  abasement) : see  base1 
and  -ment.]  1 . The  lower  or  fundamental  por- 
tion; abase.  [Rare.] 

Up  from  its  deep  reservoirs,  from  the  mysterious  base, 
'merits  of  the  mountain,  wells  the  silent  stream. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  322. 

2.  In  arch. : (a)  The  portion  of  the  elevation 
of  a structure  which  performs  the  function  in 
the  design  of  constituting  a support  to  those 
portions  which  come  above  it;  especially,  the 
substructure  of  a columnar  or  arched  construc- 
tion, but  also  the  lowest  member  in  the  design 
of  a wall,  etc.  Compare  base2,  3.  (6)  A floor 
or  story  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  is  usually,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a cellar,  well  lighted,  and 
fitted  up  and  used  for  household  or  other  usual 
purposes.—  3.  The  act  of  basing,  or  the  state 
of  being  based.  [Rare.]  —American  basement 
house,  a house  having  its  basement  entirely  or  nearly  be- 
low  ground,  so  that  the  entrance  is  at  about  the  street- 
level.  The  basement  contains  the  cellars,  and  the  ground 
floor  the  entrance-hall  and  kitchen,  the  parlor  and  dining- 
room being  one  flight  above  the  entrance.  [U.  S.]  — 
Basement  membrane,  ill  anat.,  a delicate  membrane, 
formed  of  flattened  cells,  which  underlies  the  epithelium 
of  mucous  membranes,  and  covers  that  of  secreting  glands. 
Also  membrana  propria. — English  basement  house,  a 
house  having  its  basement  and  entrance  situated  as  in  the 
American  basement  house,  but  in  which  the  basement  con- 
tains the  kitchen  and  cellar  and  the  ground  floor  the  en- 
trance-hall and  dining-room.— French  basement  house, 
a house  having  its  entrance-floor  raised  several  feet  above 
grade,  allowing  the  basement  to  have  windows  opening 
directly  on  the  street,  so  that  this  entire  story  may  be  oc- 
cupied with  the  kitchen  and  offices,  the  cellar  being  be- 
low. The  other  floors  are  arranged,  with  relation  to  the 
entrance,  as  in  the  English  basement  house.  [U.  S.] 

basement-story  (bas'ment-sto'i'ri),  n.  Same 
as  basement,  2 ( b ). 

base-minded  (bas'mm//ded),  a.  Of  a low  spirit 
or  mind;  meanj  dishonorably  inclined, 
base-mindedly  (bas'mln,/ded-li),  adv.  In  a 
base-minded  or  dishonorable  manner, 
base-molding  (bas'moFding),  n.  In  arch.,  an 
ornamental  molding  at  the  base  of  any  archi- 
tectural feature,  as  a column,  pedestal,  or  espe- 
cially a wall. 

basent,  a,.  [Appar.  one  of  Spenser’s  made  words. 
Cf.  Sc.  based,  stupefied;  Tt.verbasen,  astonish.] 
Extended  as  with  astonishment. 
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Stare  on  him  with  Mg  lookes  basen  wide. 

Spenser , Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  670. 

baseness  (bas'nes),  n.  [<  base 1 + -ness. ] 1. 

The  state  or  condition  of  being  base  or  low  in 
scale ; meanness  of  grade ; lowliness,  as  of  birth 
or  station. 

Baseness  of  birth  is  a great  disparagement  to  some  men. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  347. 
He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere, 

She  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lx-. 

3.  That  which  is  base  or  low;  anything  of  an 
ignoble  grade  or  quality ; meanness,  as  of  re- 
lation or  employment. 

Some  kinds  of  baseness 

Are  nobly  undergone.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

I once  did  hold  it  a baseness  to  write  fair. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

3f.  Illegitimacy  of  birth;  bastardy. 

Why  brand  they  us 
With  base?  with  baseness,  bastardy? 

Shak.,  Lear,  L 2. 

4.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  morally  mean 
or  vile ; vileness ; worthlessness. 

Villains, 

Whose  baseness  all  disgraceful  words  made  one 
Cannot  express ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  4. 
Equal  baseness  lived  in  sleeker  times. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

5.  Of  metals:  (a)  Liability  to  rust:  opposed 
to  nobleness.  ( b ) Inferior  or  debased  quality, 
the  result  of  having  been  alloyed  with  a cheaper 
metal;  spuriousness. 

We  alledged  the  fraudulent  obtaining  his  patent,  the  base, 
ness  of  his  metal,  and  the  prodigious  sum  to  he  coined. 

Swift. 

6f.  Deepness  of  sound. 

The  baseness  or  trebleness  of  tones. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 184. 

basenetf,  n.  See  basinet. 
baseology  (ba-se-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  jlaat;,  base, 
+ -Aoyia,  < Tiiyuv,  speak : see  -ology.  Cf.  phrase- 
ology.]  Fundamental  philosophy.  Krauth. 
base-plate  (bas'plat),  n.  1.  The  foundation- 
plate  of  metal  on  which  a heavy  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, as  a steam-engine,  stands ; the  bed- 
plate.— 2.  In  base-ball,  one  of  the  plates  for- 
merly often  used  to  mark  the  bases ; hence,  by 
extension,  one  of  the  bases, 
base-ring  (bas'ring),  ».  A projecting  band  of 
metal  directly  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  breech 
in  old  pieces  of  ordnance,  connected  with  the 
body  of  the  gun  by  a concave  molding, 
base-rocket  (biis'rok,,et),  n.  A species  of  mi- 
gnonette, Jleseda  lutea : so  called  from  its 
rocket-like  leaves  and  low  stature, 
base-running  (bas'nuFing),  n.  In  base-ball, 
the  act  of  running  from  base  to  base, 
bases,  n.  Plural  of  basis. 
base-spirited  (bas'spir  i-ted),  a.  Having  a 
base  or  mean  spirit;  mean;  cowardly. 
bash1  (bash),  v.  [E.  dial,  or  colloq. ; m popular 
apprehension  regarded  as  imitative  (cf.  bang, 
dash,  smash,  etc.),  but  prob.  of  Scand.  origin, 
assibilated  form  of  bash 3 (now  obs. ; cf.  dial. 
bashing,  a sound  thrashing),  < Dan.  baslce,  slap, 
drub,  Sw.  basa,  whip,  drub,  beat.]  I.  trans. 
To  strike  with  a heavy  blow;  beat  violently; 
knock  out  of  shape.  [Colloq.  and  prov.  Eng.] 
A woman,  a whelp,  and  a walnut-tree, 

The  more  you  bash  ’em  the  better  they  he. 

Proverbial  saying. 

[The  above  proverb  refers  to  the  practice  of  heating  wal- 
nut-trees when  in  bud  with  poles,  or  beating  off  the  fruit, 
a proceeding  which  was  thought  to  increase  their  produc- 
tiveness.] 

II.  intrans.  To  strike ; knock.  [Colloq.  and 
prov.  Eng.] 

bash1  (bash),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  bask,  a blow,  Sw. 
bas,  whipping,  beating;  from  the  verb.]  A 
blow  that  knocks  out  of  shape,  or  leaves  a dent. 
[Colloq.  and  prov.  Eng.] 
bash2t  (bash),  v.  [<  ME.  basslien,  baschen,  bai- 
sen,  by  apheresis  for  abashen,  etc.,  abash:  see 
abash. ] 1.  trans.  To  daimt;  dismay;  abash; 

confound;  confuse. 

She  that  bash’d  the  sun-god  with  her  eyes. 

Greene  and  Lodge , Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  be  daunted,  dismayed,  or 
confounded. 

His  countenaunce  was  hold,  and  bashed  not 

For  Guyons  lookes,  but  scornefull  eyeglaunce  at  him  shot. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  37. 
Make  Venus’  leman,  arm’d  in  all  his  pomp, 

Bash  at  the  brightness  of  your  hardy  looks. 

Greene  and  Lodge , looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

2.  To  be  abashed  or  ashamed ; be  put  out  of 
countenance. 

bash3  (bash),  v.  t.  [E.  dial. ; perhaps  another 
use  of  bash1.']  In  coalmining,  to  fill  with  rub- 
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bish  (space  from  which  coal  has  been  taken). 
*[S.  Wales.] 

bashaw  (ba-sha'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bas- 
saw,  basha,  baclm  (F.  bacha,  It.  bassa,  bascia, 
ML.  bassa),  etc.,  < Turk,  basha.  (Pers.  basha, 
badslidh),  another  form  (perhaps  after  bash, 
head,  chief)  of  pasha,  < Pers.  padshah,  a gov- 
ernor, prince,  king:  see  pasliu.~\  1.  Same  as 
pasha. — 2.  A grandee;  an  important  person- 
age; a bigwig.  [Colloq.]— Bashaw  of  three 
tails,  a bashaw  or  pasha  of  the  rank  indicated  by  that 
number  of  horse-tails  borne  upon  his  standard. 

'Tis  a very  fine  thing  to  be  father-in-law 
To  a very  magnificent  three-tailed  Bashaw! 

G.  Colman  the  Younger , Blue  Beard,  ii.  5. 

bashful  (bash'ful),  a.  [<  bash 2 + -ful.]  If. 
Wanting  in  self-possession;  fearful;  dismayed. 
And  bashful  Henry  depos’d,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  bywords  to  our  enemies. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

2.  Easily  put  to  confusion;  modest  to  excess; 
diffident;  shy;  sheepish.  [Formerly used  also 
iu  the  sense  of  modest,  unassuming,  as  a term 
of  commendation.] 

Come,  you  pernicious  ass  [to  the  page],  you  bashful  fool, 
must  you  be  blushing?  wherefore  blush  you  now? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

3.  Indicative  of,  accompanied  with,  or  proceed- 
ing from  bashfulness. 

The  refusal  which  his  cousin  had  steadfastly  given  him 
would  naturally  flow  from  her  bashful  modesty  and  the 
genuine  delicacy  of  her  character. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  95. 

4f.  Exciting  bashfulness  or  shame. 

A woman  yet  must  blush  when  bashful  is  the  case. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  59. 

bashfully  (bask'ful-i),  adv.  If.  Without  self- 
possession;  with  misgivings. — 2.  In  a bashful, 
modest,  or  shy  manner. 

bashfulness  (bask'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  bashful ; excessive  or  extreme  modesty ; 
timorous  shyness ; want  of  confidence.  [For- 
merly, like  bashful,  a term  of  commendation, 
equivalent  to  modesty. 

He  full  of  bashfulness  and  truth. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso’s  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  ii.] 

We  have  in  England  a particular  bashfulness  in  every- 
thing that  regards  religion.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  458. 
= Syn.  Bashfulness,  Modesty , Diffidence,  Shyness,  Coy- 
ness, timidity,  sheepishness.  Bashfulness,  literally  readi- 
ness to  be  abashed,  designates  timidity  and  a disturbed 
state  of  feeling  at  meeting  with  others,  or  being  brought 
into  any  prominence.  It  is  natural  and  not  unbecoming 
to  the  young,  but  with  advancing  years  seems  a defect; 
it  is  often  a transient  state  of  feeling.  Modesty  goes 
deeper  into  the  character ; it  is  either  a proper  and  be- 
coming distrust  of  one’s  self  and  one’s  powers,  or  a high- 
minded  freedom  from  assurance  and  assumption ; it  is 
always  an  excellence,  unless  explicitly  said  to  be  excessive. 
Diffidence  is  a defect ; it  is  an  undue  distrust  of  self,  with 
fear  of  being  censured  for  failure,  tending  to  unfit  one  for 
duty.  Shyness  is  simply  a constitutional  shrinking  from 
contact  with  others;  it  is  the  result  of  sensitiveness. 
Coyness  is  shyness  where  advances  are  made  by  others ; a 
shrinking  from  familiarity,  perhaps  in  a coquettish  way. 

Yet  unask’d, 

His  bashfulness  and  tenderness  at  war, 

He  set  himself  beside  her. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  modesty  in  a man  is  never  to  be 
allowed  as  a good  quality,  but  a weakness,  if  it  suppresses 
his  virtue,  when  he  has  at  the  same  time  a mind  to  exert 
himself.  Sir  R.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  52. 

As  an  actor,  Mr.  Cunningham  obtained  little  reputa- 
tion, for  his  diffidence  was  too  great  tc  be  overcome. 

Johnson. 

For  the  very  cause  of  shyness  is  an  over-anxiety  as  to 
what  people  are  thinking  of  you ; a morbid  attention  to 
your  own  appearance. 

Whately,  Bacon’s  Essay  of  Discourse. 
The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark, 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign, 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Horace,  I.  ix.  36. 

bashi-bazouk  (bash'i-ba-zok'),  n.  [Turk. 
bashi-bozuq,  one  who  is  in  no  particular  dress 
or  uniform,  an  irregular  soldier  or  civilian. 
< baslii,  head,  head-dress,  dress  and  appear- 
ance, 4-  bozug,  spoilt,  disorderly,  bad,  < boz, 
spoil,  damage,  destroy.]  A volunteer  and  ir- 
regular auxiliary,  serving  in  connection  with 
the  Turkish  army  for  maintenance,  but  with- 
out pay  or  uniform.  Bashi-bazouks  are  generally 
mounted,  and  because  unpaid  frequently  resort  to  pillage. 
They  are  also  at  the  command  of  municipal  governors, 
and  when  detailed  to  accompany  travelers  or  expeditions 
through  the  country  they  expect  not  only  to  be  “found," 
but  to  be  suitably  rewarded  with  bakshish. 

bashlesst  (bash'les),  a.  [<  bash 2 + -less.  Cf. 

bashful.']  Shameless ; unblushing.  Spenser. 
bashlyk  (bask'lik),  n.  [Also  bashlik,  repr.  Russ. 
bashluiku,  a Caucasian  hood  or  cowl.]  A sort 
of  hood  or  head-covering  with  long  ends,  usu- 
ally made  in  one  piece,  worn  in  Russia.  The 
best  qualities  are  of  a line  light-brown  camel’s-hair  cloth 
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ornamented  with  silver  or  silver-gilt  galloon.  A similar 
article  to  which  this  name  has  been  given  is  worn  by 
women  in  the  United  States  as  a light  covering  for  the 
head. 

Hanging  between  the  shoulders,  and  knotted  around  the 
neck  [of  the  Daghestani]  is  the  bashlik,  or  hood,  worn  dur- 
ing bad  weather,  this  hood  being  of  a crimson  color. 

O’ Donovan,  Merv,  ii. 

I considered  that  a light  fur  and  a bashlyk — a cloth 
hood  which  protects  the  ears  — would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  21. 

Bashmuric  (bash-mo'rik),  re.  A dialect  of  Cop- 
tic, named  from  the  district  Bashmur  of  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta : as,  the 
Bashmuric  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Also 
Basmuric. 

basi-.  The  combining  form,  in  various  scien- 
tific terms,  of  Latin  basis  (Gr.  p ante),  base.  See 
basis. 

basia  (ba'zi-ii),  re.  pi.  [Lit.  kisses;  pi.  of  L. 
basium,  a kiss.]  A name  for  erotic  verses  or 
amorous  writings  of  any  kind;  anacreontics; 
sapphics:  as,  the  basia  of  Bonnefons  and  Se- 
cundus. 

basial  (ba'zi-al),  a.  [<  L.  basium,  a kiss,  + -ah] 
Relating  to  or  consisting  of  a kiss.  [Rare.] 

The  innocent  gaiety  of  his  sister-in-law  expressed  itself 
in  the  “funny  answers  ” and  the  basial  salutation. 

Quarterly  Rev. 

basi-alveolar  (ba//si-al-ve'o-lar),  a.  [<  basion  + 
alveolar.  ] In  craniom. , pertaining  to  the  basion 
and  the  alveolar  point.  Also  basio-alveolar. — 
Basi-alveolar  length,  the  distance  between  the  basion 
and  the  alveolar  point.— Basi-alveolar  line,  the  line  join- 
ing the  basion  and  the  alveolar  point.  See  craniometry. 
basiation  (ba-zi-a'shon),  re.  [<  L.  basiatio(n-), 
< basiare,  pp.  basiatus,  kiss,  < basium,  a kiss.] 
Kissing.  [Rare.] 

basiator  (ba'zi-a-tor),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  basiator,  a 
kisser,  < basiare,  kiss:  see  basiation.']  The  or- 
bicular muscle  of  the  mouth.  Also  called  or- 
bicularis oris  and  oscularis. 
basibrachial  (ba-si-bra'ki-al), 
re.  In  some  mollusks,  a piece 
like  an  inverted  T,  which 
forms  a support  to  the  base 
of  the  “ arms”  of  the  fore  foot, 
basibracteolate  (ba-si-brak'- 
te-p-lat),  a.  [<  L.  basis,  a 
base,  + NL.  bracteola  + 

-ate1.]  In  bot.,  having  bracts 
at  the  base  • applied  especially 
to  the  involucre  of  a compo- 
site flower  when  it  is  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a series 
of  bracts,  as  in  the  dandelion, 
basibranchial  (ba-si-brang'ki-al),  a.  and  re. 

t<  L.  basis,  a base,  + branchice,  gills,  + -al.] 

. a.  Pertaining  to  the  base  or  bony  basis  of 
gills  or  branchial,  or  to  the  corresponding  vis- 
ceral arches  of  abranchiate  vertebrates. 

II.  n.  A bone  or  cartilage  forming  the  base 
of  a branchia,  gill-arch,  or  visceral  arch,  in 
birds,  the  basibranchial  is  the  single  median  piece  of  the 
hyoid  apparatus  usually  called  urohyal.  In  typical  fishes 
there  are  three  basibranchials  in  a longitudinal  row,  be- 
neath the  foremost  of  which  is  the  urohyal,  and  in  front 
*the  glossohyal. 

basic  (ba'sik),  a.  [<  base 2 + ■4c.']  1.  Relat- 
ing to  a base ; of  the  nature  of  a base ; funda- 
mental. 

This  basic  principle  runs  through  the  literature  of  the 
past  from  the  days  of  the  Zend  A vesta. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  373. 
2.  In  chem. : (a)  Performing  the  office  of  a base 
in  a salt.  ( b ) Having  the  base  in  excess;  hav- 
ing more  than  one  equivalent  of  the  base  for 
each  equivalent  of  acid. — 3.  In  geol. , contain- 
ing a relatively  small  amount  of  silica:  ap- 
plied to  crystalline  rocks,  as  basalt : opposed 

to  acidic. — 4.  In  anat .,  basal;  basilar Basic 

alum.  See  alum.— Basic  blue.  See  blue.— Basic  line, 
in  the  spectrum,  a name  given  by  Lockyer  to  those  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  an  element  which,  as  the  spectrum  changes 
under  increase  of  temperature,  become  continually  more 
conspicuous.  Certain  of  these  lines  being  apparently 
common  to  the  spectra  of  two  substances  (e.  g.,  cadmium 
and  iron),  it  was  inferred  that  they  might  belong  to  a 
common  element  present  in  both  and  liberated  at  the 
highest  temperature.— Basic  lining,  a furnace  lining 
made  of  basic  material,  especially  calcined  lime,  dolo- 
mite, or  magnesite.— Basic  process,  a metallurgical 
process  by  which  certain  impurities  are  absorbed  in  a 
basic  slag.  At  present  this  term  refers  to  the  basic 
Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  processes  of  making 
steel.  In  addition  to  carbon,  silicon,  and  manganese, 
the  basic  steel-making  process  removes  phosphorus  from 
the  iron,  while  the  acid  process  does  not. — Basic  water, 
water  when,  as  in  some  cases,  it  appears  to  act  as  a base 
(hydrogen  hydroxid). 

basicerite  (ba-sis'e-rit),  re.  [<  Gr.  panic,  base,  + 
sepac,  horn.]  In  Crustacea,  the  second  joint  of 
the  antenna,  or  long  feeler,  succeeding  the  coxo- 
eerite.  In  the  crawfish  (Astacus)  it  bears  the  scaphocerite 


Head  of  Dandelion, 
showing  basibracteo- 
late involucre. 
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(considered  to  represent  an  exopodite)  and  ischiocerite. 
★See  Podophthalmia. 

basicity  (ba-sis'i-ti),  n.  [<  basic  + - ity .]  In 
chem. : ( a ) The  state  of  being  a base,  or  of  play- 
ing the  part  of  a base  in  combination.  (&)  The 
power  of  an  acid  to  react  with  one  or  more 
molecules  of  a base. 

Another  way  in  which  acids  maybe  classified  has  refer- 
ence to  their  basicity:  they  may  be  divided  into  mono- 
basic, dibasic,  and  tribasic  acids. 

II.  Watts,  Diet,  of  Chem.,  I.  46. 

basicranial  (ba-si-kra'ni-al),  a.  [<  L.  basis,  a 
base,  + NL.  cranium  + -dl.]  Pertaining  to  the 
base  of  the  skull — Basicranial  axis.  See  axial, 
basidia,  re.  Plural  of  basidium. 
basidigltal  (ba-si-dij'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  basis,  a 
base,  + digitus,  finger,  + -al.]  In  anat.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  bases  of  the  digits:  applied 
to  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones. 

Each  digit  has  a proximal  bas-i-digital  . . . bone,  upon 
which  follows  a linear  series  of  phalanges. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  31. 

basidigitale  (ba^si-dij-i-ta'le),  re. ; pi.  basidigi- 
talia  (-li-a).  [NL. : see  basidigital.]  One  of 
the  basidigital  bones;  a metacarpal  or  meta- 
tarsal bone. 

Basidiomycetes  (ha-sid//i-o-mi-se'tez),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < basidium  + Gr.  pvtdjc,  pi.  fivsyrec,  mush- 
room.] The  group  of  fungi  in  which  the  spores 
are  borne  on  basidia,  including  the  Hymenomy- 
cetes,  Gasteromycetes,  and  most  of  the  larger 
fungi  known  as  mushrooms  and  toadstools. 
See  cut  under  basidmm. 

basidiomycetous  (ha-sid//i-o-mi-se'tus),  a.  [< 
Basidiomycetes  + -ores.]  Belonging  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Basidiomycetes. 
basidiospore  (ba-sid'i-6-spor),  re.  [<  NL.  basi- 
dium + Gr.  nrtopa,  seed.]  A spore  borne  on  a 
basidium. 
basidiosporous 
(ba-sid-i-os'po- 
rus),  a.  [<  ba- 
sidiospore + 

-ous.  ] Produ- 
cing spores  by 
means  of  ba- 
sidia. 

basidium  (ba- 
sid'i-um),  re!; 
pi.  basidia  (-a). 

[NL.,  dim.  of 
Gr.  panic,  a base.]  In  bot.,  an  enlarged  cell  in 
basidiomycetous  fungi,  arising  from  the  hyme- 
nium , and  producing  by  abstriction  spores  home 
upon  slender  projeotions  at  its  summit, 
basifacial  (ba-si-fa'shial),  a.  [<  L.  basis,  base, 
+ facies,  face,  + -al.]  Relating  to  the  base  of 
the  face,  or  of  the  facial,  as  distinguished  from 
the  proper  cranial,  part  of  the  whole  skull : ap- 
plied to  an  anterior  evertebral  region  of  the 
base  of  the  primordial  skull,  corresponding  to 
the  situation  of  the  trabeculae  cranii,  and  con- 
sequently in  advance  of  the  notochordal  region 
known  as  the  basicranial.  See  cut  under 
craniofacial. 

This  section  of  the  primordial  skull  may  be  conveniently 
termed  the  basifacial  region,  the  trabecula;  forming  a 
support  for  the  forebrain. 

Sutton,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1885,  p.  677. 

Basifacial  axis.  See  axial . 

basification  (ba/si-fi-ka'shon),  re.  [<  basify : 

see  -ation.]  In  chem.,  the  act  of  basifying. 
basifier  (ba'si-fl-er),  re.  In  cliem.,  that  which 
basifies,  or  converts  into  a salifiable  base, 
basifixed  (ba'si-fikst),  a.  [<  L.  basis,  base,  + 
fixus,  fixed,  + -ed2.]  In  bot.,  attached  by  the 
base  or  lower  end,  as  an 
anther  upon  the  filament, 
basifugal  (ba-sif'fi-gal),  a. 

[<  L.  basis,  a base,  + fu- 
gere,  flee.]  Receding  from 
the  base:  in  bot.,  said  of 
the  growth  of  leaves  which 
are  developed  from  the 
base  upward. 

Two  extreme  cases  may  there- 
fore be  distinguished  in  leaves, 
althoughcloselyconnected  byin- 
termediate forms : the  predom- 
inantly basifugal  or  apical,  and 
the  predominantly  basal  growth. 

Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  13S. 

basify  (ba'si-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
ppr.  basifying.  [<  L.  basis,  a base,  + fdeere, 
make : see  -fy.]  In  chem.,  to  convert  into  a 
salifiable  base. 

basigynium  (ba-si-jin'i-um),  re.;  pi.  basi- 
gynia  (-S).  [NL.,  < Gr.  panic,  a base,  + yvvfi, 

a female.]  In  bot.,  a stalk  rising  above  the 
base  of  the  flower,  and  bearing  the  ovary  at  its 


Basidia. 

a,  basidium  of  Clathrus  cancellatus  ; b,  of 
Agaricns ; c,  of  Ly coper don  cepajorme. 


Basifixed  Anthers. 
a,  a,  anthers;  b,  b,  fila- 
ments. (From  LeMaout and 
Decaisne’s  “Traite  general 
de  Botanique.”) 
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summit,  as  in  plants  of  the  genus  Cleome.  Also 
called  podogynium,  or  more  frequently  gyno- 
phore  (which  see). 

basihyal  (ba-si-hi'al),  re.  and  a.  [<  L.  basis,  a 
base,  + hy(oid)  + -al.]  I.  re.  1.  In  vertebrate 
anat. , the  distal  bony  element  of  the  second  post- 
oral visceral  arch,  or  hyoidean  apparatus,  rep- 
resented in  human  anatomy  by  the  so-called 
body  of  the  hyoid  hone,  bearing  two  pairs  of 
horns  or  cornua  ; in  general,  the  basis  or  body 
proper  of  the  hyoid  arch ; the  basihyoid.  See 
cut  under  skull. — 2.  In  ichth.,  the  segment  of 
the  branchiostegal  arch  next  to  the  basibran- 
chial and  urohyal.  It  is  generally  double,  or 
composed  of  two  pieces  on  each  side. 

II.  a.  Relating  to  the  basis  or  body  of  the 
hyoid  hone  or  hyoid  arch, 
basihyoid  (ba-si-hi'oid),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  basis, 
a base,  + E.  hyoid.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  basihyal. 

II.  re.  Same  as  basihyal. 
basil1  (baz'il),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  basil,  bas- 
set, < ME.  basile,  < OF.  basile,  mod.  F.  basilic  — 
It.  basilico,  < ML.  basilicum,  basilicon  (cf.  L.  ba- 
silisca,  a plant,  also  called  regula,  mentioned  as 
an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  the  basilisk : see 
basilisk ),  < Gr.  panikuiov  (sc.  A&xavov,  herb), 
basil,  neut.  of  panikmoc,  royal,  < pamfevc,  king, 
a word  of  unknown  origin.]  A name  of  several 
labiate  plants,  especially  of  the  genus  Ocimum. 

0.  Basilicum,  a native  of  India,  is  much  used  in  cookery, 
especially  in  France,  and  is  known  as  sweet  or  common 
basil.  Bush  or  lesser  basil  is  0.  micranthwn.  The  holy 
basil  of  India,  0.  sanctum,  is  considered  sacred  to  Vishnu, 
and  rosaries  are  made  of  its  wood.  For  the  wild,  stone,  or 
field  basil  of  Europe,  see  basil-weed.  In  the  United  States 
the  name  is  given  to  other  aromatic  labiates,  especially 
to  species  of  Kcellia. 

The  ancients  had  a curious  notion  relative  to  the  plant 
basil  (O.  basilicum),  viz.,  that  there  is  a property  in  basil 
to  propagate  scorpions,  and  that  by  tile  smell  thereof 
they  are  bred  in  the  brains  of  men. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  1st  ser.,  VIII.  40. 

lie  once  called  her  his  basil  plant ; and  when  she  asked 
for  an  explanation,  said  that  basil  was  a plant  which  had 
flourished  wonderfully  on  a murdered  man’s  brains. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Finale. 
Basil-oil,  an  aromatic  oil  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the 
basil.  McElrath. 

basil2t,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  (def.  1)  bass-il , < OF. 
basile , mod.  F.  basilic,  a basilisk : see  basilisk.] 

1 . A large  cannon  throwing  a heavy  shot.  See 
basilisk , 4. — 2.  [Perhaps  in  allusion  to  a can- 
non-ball.] An  iron  or  fetter  fastened  round  the 
ankle  of  a prisoner. 

basil3  (baz'il),  n.  A corruption  of  bezel . 
basil4  (baz'il),  7i.  A corruption  of  basan . 
basilad  (bas'i-lad),  adv . [<  NL.  basil(aris)  (see 
*basilar ) + -ad3.]  To  or  toward  the  base, 
basilar  (bas'i-lar),  a.  [=  F.  basilaire,  < NL. 
*basilaris,  < L.  basis,  a base.]  Relating  to  or  sit- 
uated at  the  base,  especially  of  the  skull. — 
Basilar  angle.  See  craniometry.—  Basilar  artery,  the 
artery  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  vertebral  arteries, 
and  lying  on  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. — 
Basilar  groove,  a smooth  depression  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  basilar  process.— Basilar  membrane  of  the  cochlea, 
a delicate  membrane  stretching  from  the  lamina  spiralis 
to  the  outer  wall.  It  forms  the  floor  of  the  canal  of  the 
cochlea,  and  supports  the  organ 
of  Corti.— Basilar  process, 
that  portion  of  the  occipital 
bone  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
foramen  magnum. — Basilar 
segment,  the  compound  and 
otherwise  modified  segment  of 
the  body  of  a centiped  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  cephalic 
segment.  It  hears  several  pairs 
of  appendages,  and  has  been 
considered  to  be  composed  of 
four  morphological  somites. — 

Basilar  sinus,  or  basilar 
plexus,  the  transverse  sinus. 

— Basilar  suture,  in  anat., 
the  suture  between  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. — Basilar  vein,  a vein 
ascending  from  the  base  of  the  brain  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  crus  cerebri  and  emptying  into  the  vena  Galeni. 

basilary  (bas'i-la-ri),  a.  Same  as  basilar. 
basilateral  (ba-si-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  basis,  a 
base,  + latus  (later-),  side,  + -al.]  Situated 
at  the  side  of  the  base.  Also  basolateral. 
Basileuterus  (bas-i-lu'te-rus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Pamlevrepoc,  more  kingly,  compar.  adj.,  \ pam- 
levc,  king.]  A large  genus  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical American  oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the 
family  Mniotiltidas  and  subfamily  Setophagince  ; 
a group  of  pretty  fly-eatching  warblers  related 
to  the  common  American  redstart.  Several  of  the 
Mexican  species  reach  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  but  most  are 
more  southerly.  />.  rufifrons  is  a characteristic  example. 
Basilian  (ba-sil'i-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  LL.  Basilius, 
Basil  the  Great  (died  A.  D.  379),  < Gr.  panifetoc, 
lit.  kingly,  < pant/ levc,  king.]  I.  a.  Relating 
to  St.  Basil  the  Great,  a Greek  father  of  the 


. Basilar  Segment  of  a 
centiped  ( Scolopendra ) : <r, 
antenna  borne  upon  cephalic 
segment. 


Basilian 
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Christian  church  in  the  fourth  century,  or  to 
the  monastic  rule  given  by  him Basilian  lit- 

urgy, the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil.  See  liturgy. 

II.  n.  1.  A monk  or  mm  belonging  to  one  of 
the  religious  congregations  following  the  rule  of 

St.  Basil.  These  comprise  nearly  all  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  monasteries,  and  are  found  in  communion  with 
Rome  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  Greco-Ruthenian  and  Arme- 
nian rites.  Several  Basilian  monasteries  in  Spain  were 
suppressed  in  1835. 

2.  One  of  a congregation  of  priests  devoted 
to  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  priest- 
hood, founded  in  1800  by  the  archbishop  of 
Vienne,  France.  Their  name  is  derived  from  their 
first  house,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Basil  in  Vivarais.  They 
have  establishments  in  Prance,  England,  and  Africa, 
basilic  (ba-sil'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
basilielc,  < F.  basilique,  < L.  basilicas,  < Gr.  /3a- 
CLlutbq,  kingly,  royal,  < fiaailevg,  king.]  I.  a. 

1:?/aL-2‘  0f  or  Pertaining  to  a basiUcai  '(ba-suTkaT)" 
basilica , basilican.— Basilic  vein,  the  largest  of  the  Same  as  basilic 
veins  of  the  arm,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  ulnar  /i.0  ^ rv  tvtt  k •?• 

veins  with  the  median  basilic  vein,  piercing  the  deep  fascia  ^^SlllCSill  (ba-Sli  i-kan),  a.  [\  ML.  basillcanuSj 
a little  above  the  elbow  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  as-  ^ B*  basilica , basilica.]  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 

cending  in  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  ending  bling  a basilica ; basilic Basilican  ointment 

m the  axillary  vein,  before  or  after  receiving  the  venae  Same  as  basilican. 


basin 


4f.  In  the  middle  ages,  a name  sometimes  given 
to  the  elaborate  structures  raised  over  impor- 
tant tombs,  as  that  over  the  tomb  or  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey: 
so  called,  according  to  Ducange,  because  these 
structures  bore  a resemblance  to  diminutive 
churches. — 5f.  A large  piece  of  ordnance: 
probably  same  as  basilisk,  4. 

The  breaching  artillery  consisted  of  sixty-three  guns, 
the  smallest  of  which  threw  a ball  of  fifty-six  pounds,  and 
some  few,  termed  basilicas,  carried  marble  bullets  of  a 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  weight.  Prescott. 

Basilica2  (ba-sil'i-ka),  n.  pi.,  also  used  as  sing. 
[ML.,  < LGr.  [iaotkiK.a , neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  /}acn?aK6g, 
royal  (cr,  less  prob.,  relating  to  Basil  I.).]  A 
code  of  laws  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  adapted 
from  the  laws  of  Justinian  in  the  ninth  century, 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Basil  I.  Also  Basilics. 

[<  basilica 1 + -al.] 


Hooded  or  Mitered  Basilisk  {Basiliscits  mt'tratus). 

recalls  the  basilisk  of  fable,  though  in  reality  they  are 
harmless  and  exceedingly  lively  creatures.  The  species 
are  inhabitants  chiefly  of  Central  America  and  Mexico 
and  peculiar  to  America,  although  one  of  the  Agamidce  of 
Amboyna  has  been  erroneously  referred  to  tile  genus. 


rsTorL°eVo^^  basilicanism  (ba-sil'i-kan-izm),  n.  Adherence  basilisk  (bas'i-lisk),  n.  and  a [Also,  until  re- 


c at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  crossing 
the  track  of  the  brachial  artery,  from  which  it  is  separat- 
ed by  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  terminating  in  the  basilic. 

Also  basilical. 

II.  n.  1.  A basilica  (which  see). — 2.  In 
anat.j  the  basilic  vein.  See  I. 
basilica1  (ba-sil'i-ka),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  pamlm 7, 
a basilica,  prop.  fern.  (sc.  croa,  stoa,  or  ohita, 
house)  of  flam? \in6g,  royal : see  basilic.  In  sense 
5 for  basilisk,  4,  basil".]  1.  Originally,  the 
stoa  in  which  the  king-arehon  dispensed  jus- 
tice in  Athens ; hence,  in  Gr.  antiq.,  a frequent 


to  the  basilican  type  of  church, 
basilicofet,  m.  [ME.,  also  basiliscok,  baselycoc,  < 
OF.  basilicoc  (with  appar.  aug.  term.,  prob.  con- 
fused with  coq,  cock;  cf.  cockatrice),  < basilic,  a 
basilisk.  Cf.  basilisk.]  A basilisk.  Chaucer. 
basilicon  (ba-sil'i-kon),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  flamluu Sv, 
neut.  (sc.  <j>apftai cor,  remedy)  of  flaoihsig,  royal : 
see  basil1  and  basilic.]  An  ointment  named 
from  its  supposed  “sovereign”  virtues.  It  con- 
sists of  yellow  wax,  black  pitch,  and  resin,  of  each  one 
part,  and  of  olive-oil  four  parts.  Also  called  basilican 

Basilics  (ba-sil'iks),  ».  pK  [E.  pi.,  equiv.  to 

Same  as  Basil- 


fUC-h  b.ui!;dinSS  introduced  ML.  baSilica:  see  Basilica"-.] 

about  two  centuries  before  Christ,  a portico  or  ica2  J 

no!iirrallxirIlginfP!r0lUSetlleAth0nianr0yal  Basiiidian  (bas-i-lid'i-an),  n. 
portico.  Many  of  these  halls  of  justice  were  appro-  < r<r  V.nnr'Arifinr 
priated  for  Christian  churches,  and  new  churches  were  * • 

built  upon  a similar  plan,  whence  basilica  became  a 
usual  name  for  a church.  The  typical  plan  of  the  basil- 
ica is  an  oblong  rectangle,  with  a broad  central  nave  Sep- 
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1,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  Rome  : a typical  plan  with  the  addition  of 
a transept  and  of  secondary  apses.  2,  S.  Godehard,  Hildesheim  : a 
German  form  illustrating  the  western  apse  and  other  important  varia- 
tions from  the  typical  plan.  AD,  apse  ; B,  £' , secondary  apses;  C, 
high  altar;  D,  bishop’s  throne;  G,  transept;  H,  nave;  /,  / , towers; 
y,  y , aisles ; M,  western  apse ; N,  aisle  surrounding  the  chief  apse ; 
O,  O,  apsidioles. 


[<  L.  Basilides, 
a proper  name,  in  form  a 
patronymic,  < flamlebq,  king.]  A follower  of 
Basilides,  a teacher  of  Gnostic  doctrines  at 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  the  second  century.  The 
Basilidians  discouraged  martyrdom,  kept  their  doctrines 
as  secret  as  possible,  were  much  given  to  magical  prac- 
tices, and  soon  declined  from  the  asceticism  of  their 
founder  into  gross  immorality.  See  Basilidianism. 

Basilidianism  (bas-i-lid'i-an-izm),  n.  [<  Basi- 
iidian + - -ism .]  The  doctrines  of  Basilides  and 
the  Basilidians.  Basilides  taught  that  from  a universal 
seed-mass  containing  the  germs  of  all  things  and  created 
by  non-existent  Deity  (that  is,  the  Absolute)  were  sepa- 
rated a subtile  sonship  mounting  at  once  to  the  Deity,  and 
a coarse  sonship  attaining  a place  near  to  but  short  of  the 
highest  by  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  acts  as  the  firma- 
ment separating  supermundane  things  from  mundane. 

A third  sonship,  that  needing  purification,  remained  in  the 
mass,  from  which  also  emerged  the  archons  of  the  ogdoad 
and  hebdomad.  See  archon.  The  gospel  illumination  came 
first  to  the  son  of  the  great  archon,  who  instructed  his 
father.  From  him  it  passed  to  the  archon  of  the  hebdo- 
mad through  his  son,  and  from  the  hebdomad  to  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Mary.  The  spirit  of  J esus  ascended  at  his  death  to 
the  highest  God,  leaving  his  soul  in  the  hebdomad.  When 
the  whole  of  the  sonship  that  remains  in  this  lower  world 
has  mounted  after  J esus  to  the  highest  place,  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things  will  come,  and  an  oblivion  called  the 
great  ignorance  will  descend  on  the  whole  world,  even 
upon  the  two  great  archons,  that  all  may  remain  in  their 
natural  place  and  not  aspire  after  the  unattainable.  The  , .-  . _ 

gospel  is  the  knowledge  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  spirit-  baSllOSaurid.  (bas/'T-lo-sa'rid),  n. 
ual  are  those  only  who  are  capable  of  understanding  them,  of  the  family  Basilosauridw. 

An  exceedingly  different  system,  known  as  spurious  Basi- 
lidianism,  was  developed  among  the  followers  of  Basilides. 

According  to  this  there  are  365  generations  of  angels  occu- 
pying 365  heavens,  each  with  its  own  archon,  the  lowest 
being  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Christ  was  the  first-born,  the 
Nous  or  intellect  of  the  highest  God,  the  unbegotten 
Father.  All  his  work  on  earth  is  mere  appearance  or  out- 
ward show,  a docetic  feature  found  in  many  earlier  here- 
sies. 


cently,  as  L.,  basiliscus;  < ME.  basilislc  (cf.  also 
basilicolc  and  F.  basilic ),  < L.  basiliscus,  < Gr. 
fiaoikiGKoq,  a little  king,  a kinglet  (bird),  also  a 
land  of  serpent,  so  named  from  a white  spot 
resembling  a crown  on  the  head;  dim.  of  pact- 
Ievq,  a king.]  I.  n.  1.  A fabulous  creature 
formerly  believed  to  exist,  variously  regarded 
as  a kind  of  serpent,  lizard,  or  dragon,  and 
sometimes  identified  with  the  cockatrice,  it  in- 
habited  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  its  breath  and  even  its 
look  were  fatal.  In  heraldry  it  is  represented  as  an  ani- 
mal resembling  the  cockatrice,  with  its  tail  terminating  in 
a dragon’s  head;  hence  formerly  also  called  amphmen 
cockatrice,  as  having  two  heads.  See  amphisien. 

Like  as  the  Basiliske,  of  serpents  seede, 

From  powrefull  eyes  close  venim  doth  convay 
Into  the  lookers  hart,  and  killeth  farre  away. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  39. 

There  is  not  one  that  looketh  upon  his  eyes  buthe  dieth 
presently.  The  like  property  has  the  basilisk.  A white 
spot  or  star  it  earieth  on  the  head  and  settith  it  out  like  a 
coronet  or  diadem.  If  he  but  hiss  no  other  serpent  dare 
come  near.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  viii.  21. 

2.  In  herpet.,  a lizard  of  the  old  genus  Basilis- 
cus (which  see)  in  the  widest  sense. — 3f.  In 
ornith the  golden-crested  wren  or  kinglet. 
See  basiliscus,  2. — 4f . A large  piece  of  ord- 
nance: so  called  from  its  destructive  power. 
It  varied  greatly  in  size  and  style  at  different  times.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  it  is  spoken  of  as  throwing  stone 
balls  of  the  weight  of  200  pounds,  and  was  therefore  of 
prodigious  caliber.  D’Aubignci  in  his  History  speaks  of 
them  as  carrying  stone  balls  of  300  pounds,  but  it  is  not 
certain  which  standard  he  has  in  view.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  a smaller  gun,  but  still  one  of  the  largest 
then  in  use.  See  basilica,  5. 

Awake,  ye  men  of  Memphis !— hear  the  clang 
Of  Scythian  trumpets  !— hear  the  basilisks, 

That,  roaring,  shake  Damascus’  turrets  down ! 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  iv.  1. 

A basilisco , bore  in  inches  5,  weight  in  pounds  4000. 

Capt.  J.  Smith,  Seaman’s  Grammar. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
basilisk : as,  a basilisk  eye  or  look  (a  sharp, 
penetrating,  malignant  eye  or  look,  like  that 
attributed  to  the  basilisk). 

A cetacean 


arated  from  two  side-aisles  by  rows  of  columns.  Over 
the  aisles  are  galleries.  At  the  extremity  of  the  building 

furthest  from  the  chief  entrance  is  a raised  tribune,  where  basiliscine  (bas-i-lis'in),  a . [<  L.  basiliscus , a 

sat  originally  the  Roman  pretor  or  judge  and  his  assess-  basilisk,  + - inc 1 1 Pertaining  to  a 
ors,  and  which  naturally  became  the  sanctuary  of  the  /vZ  ! i.-uTT6  n .ft'  i 

Christian  church.  This  tribune  usually  constitutes  an  DaSlilSCUS  (Das-l-lis  Mis),  n.  [L.,  a basilisk: 
see  basilisk.]  If.  A basilisk. — ~ 


i usually 

apse  of  the  width  of  the  nave,  projecting  from  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  and  covered  with  a vault  on  a semi- 
circular plan.  The  Christian  high  altar,  which  has  re- 
placed the  throne  of  the  Roman  pretor,  stands  properly 
in  the  center  of  the  chord  of  this  apse.  Variations  from 
the  typical  plan  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  such  as 
the  absence  of  an  architectural  apse  ; the  presence  of  an 
apse  at  each  end  — a favorite  arrangement,  especially  in 
early  German  churches  of  basilican  plan  ; the  duplication 
of  the  side-aisles  ; the  carrying  of  an  aisle  around  the 
apse ; the  presence  of  a transept  between  aisles  and  apse, 
or  of  minor  apses  on  each  side  of  the  chief  apse ; and 
many  others,  often  suggested  either  by  accidents  of  posi- 
tion or  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Christian  ritual. 

3.  Liturgically,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch .,  a title 
conferred  by  the  pope  on  a church  without  ref- 
erence to  its  architectural  arrangement,  and 
carrying  with  it  certain  honors  and  privileges. 
In  addition  to  the  five  major  or  patriarchal  basilicas  and 
the  eight  minor  basilicas  at  Rome,  the  title  is  borne  in 
this  sense  by  other  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
as  the  cathedrals  of  Paris  and  Rheims  in  France,  and  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Quebec. 


_ . -f.  [NL.]  In 

ornith .,  an  old  and  disused  name  of  the  small 
crested  or  golden-crowned  wren  of  Europe, 
Regidus  cristatus.  It  is  known  in  many  languages 
by  names  corresponding  to  “little  king,”  as  kinglet, 
roitelet,  koniglein,  regillo , regaliolus,  regillus , etc.  ; also 
rex,  senator,  presbys,  trochilus,  orchillus,  calendula,  etc. 
See  Regulus. 

3.  [cap.']  [NL.]  A genus  of  saurian  reptiles, 
or  Lacertilia,  of  the  family  Iguanidce  (formerly 


Basilosauridge  (basM-lo-sa/ri-de),  n . pi.  [NL., 
< Basilosaurus  + - idee \]  A family  of  extinct 
zeuglodont  cetaceans,  typified  by  the  genus 
Basilosaurus  (or  Zcuglodon),  having  the  parie- 
tal, the  frontal,  and  especially  the  nasal  bones 
elongated,  and  the  anterior  nares  opening  for- 
ward. [According  to  the  rules  of  zoological  nomencla- 
ture, the  operation  of  the  law  of  priority  requires  reten- 
tion of  the  name,  though  the  creatures  were  not  saurians  ] 

Basilosaurus  (bas^i-lo-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
paaitevc,  kin£,  + ccvpog,  lizard.]  A genus  of 
large  fossil  cetaceans  from  the  Eocene  of  the 
southern  United  States.  The  name  was  given  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  the  creatures  were  reptiles, 
and  was  afterward  changed  to  Zeuglodon.  Also  called 
Polyptychodon  and  Ilydrarchus.  See  Zeuglodontia. 

basil-thyme  (baz'il-tim),  n.  [<  basil i + thyme.] 
A British  mint,  Clinopodium  Acinos.  it  has 
bluish-purple  flowers  and  a fragrant  aromatic  smell,  “so 
excellent,”  Parkinson  says,  “that  it  is  lit  for  a king's 
house.” 


held  to  be  of  greater  extent  than  now),  charac- , 

terized  essentially  by  the  presence  of  a eontin-  nrVilTlio iL  + weed1^ 

uous  median  dorsal  crest  along  the  back  and  th™  common1 

tail,  erectile  at  will.  There  are  1.0  femoral  uores  and  CJmopodium  vulgarc,  a European  labiate 
uo  gular  sac,  but  a dilatable  pouch  on^ the^ ^ead ; the’den  tpla.nt  m Wr°“d®  and  °°Pses- 

' — J ■ - basrn  (bii  sn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bason, 

basen , < ME.  basin , bacin,  < OF.  bacin.  mod.  F. 
bassin  = Pr.  Sp.  bacin  = It.  bacino  (ML.  reflex. 
bacinus , bassinus)  = OHG.  becchin , becchi,  MHG. 
becken , becke , G.  becken  (>  Dan.  bcekken  = Sw. 
backen),  < ML.  bachinus , bacchinus , bacchinum , 


tition  is  pleurodont.  The  mitered  or  hooded  basilisk,  B. 
mitratus,  is  especially  remarkable  for  a membranous  bag 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  of  the  size  of  a small  lien’s  egg, 
which  can  he  inflated  with  air  at  pleasure,  and  the  func- 
tion of  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  air-bladder  of 
fishes.  The  other  species  have  such  hoods  also,  but  of  a 
smaller  size.  To  this  organ  they  owe  their  name,  which 


basin 


467 


appar.  for  *baccinus,  * baccinum , prop,  an  adj.  basinerved  (ba  si-nervd),  a. 
torm,  < bacca,  a bowl  (‘vas  aquarium’:  see  base,  '1  ■ 


baslsylvlan 


lurm.  \ TO,  a DOW1  ^-vas  aquarium’:  see  base, +'«erms,  nerve7+  -edrl]  In  bot  &Crin2  Edwards;  Huxley.  See  also  cut  under  endopcn 

aGhooS  £ZveT  ^ SPrin^fr0m  tbe  :’applied  basipoditic  (ba-sip-o-dit'ik)  «.  Pertaining  to 
m 'tJ’t'Jy-i  1 shAall0W  ,b0aV  >6  6ac/c3i  basinet!^ basnet  (bas'i-net,  bas'net),  „.  [Also  - of  pthe  nature  ot  a baS1pod:te.  Huxley,  Cray- 
' ’ eireu  ar  is  or  vessel  bassinet,  basdnet,  <ME  basinet^basenet,  basnet,  basipterygial  (ba-sip-te-rij'i-al),  a.  [<L.  basis, 

OdCenett.  nanynp.t..  < IlFV  hn.o/i/vi.p.t  7>  n o o!  u n + T)».  n „•  .7  n ‘Vi?i 1"  i"  _ 


bacenett,  bacynet,  < OF.  bacinet  (F.  bassinet  = Pr. 
bacinet  = Sp.  Pg.  bacinete  = It.  bacinetto),  dim. 
of  6aci»,  a basin,  a helmet  in  the  form  of  a 
basin : see  basin  and  - et .]  A steel  cap,  original- 


i,  Basinet  of  1310.  2,  Italian  Basinet  of  1380. 
(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “Diet,  du  Mobilier  frai^ais”) 


-LL^iiuo  uubiricb.j  j.,  .ft.  circular  aisn  or  vessel 
of  greater  width  than  depth,  contracting  to- 
ward  the  bottom,  and  used  chiefly  to  hold  water 
or  other  liquid,  especially  for  washing,  but  also 
for  various  other  purposes. 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a silver  bason, 

Pull  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew’d  with  flowers,  . . . 

And  say,  Will’t  please  your  lordship  cool  your  hands  ? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 

2.  As  much  as  a basin  will  hold;  a basinful. — 

3.  In  the  arts  and  manuf. : ( a ) In  bat-making , a 
vessel  filled  with  boiling  wat£r  in  which  the 
loose  mat  of  felted  fur  formed  on  the  cone  for 
a hat-body  is  dipped  in  the  process  of  basining 
(see  basin , v.  t.),  in  order  to  shrink  it  to  the 
proper  size.  Also  called  sizing-kettle . (b)  A 
concave  piece  of  metal  on  which  glass-grinders 
form  their  convex  glasses,  (c)  The  scale  or 
scale-dish  of  a balance  when  concave. — 4f.  A 
pair  of  hollow  metal  dishes  clashed  together 
like  cymbals  to  produce  sound : formerly  beat- 
en when  infamous  persons  were  exposed  in  a 
cart  as  a punishment. — 5.  A basin-shaped  ves- 
sel hung  by  chains  from  the  roof  of  a church, 
with  a pricket  in  the  middle  for  the  serges.  See 
cerge.  When  of  silver,  such  vessels  usually  had 
a brass  or  latten  basin  within  to  catch  the  wax- 
droppings.— 6|.  The  hollow  part  of  a plate  or 
dish. 

Silver  dishes  and  plates  ...  in  the  edges  and  basins  of 
■which  was  placed  . . . gold  medals. 

Pepys,  Diary,  July  21,  1662.  (N.  E.  D.) 

7.  A natural  or  artificial  reservoir  for  water. 

(a)  A pond;  a bay.  a dock  for  ships.  ( b ) In  a canal,  a 
space  which  enables  boats  to  turn,  or  to  lie  and  unload 
without  obstructing  the  passage  of  other  boats.  ( c ) The 
space  between  the  gates  in  a dock. 

8.  hxgeog. : (a'l  A depressed  part  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  occupied  by  an  ocean  or  lake.  (6) 

The  area  drained  by  a river.  The  term  is  or- 
dinarily used  only  when  speaking  of  a large 
river,  and  then  includes  the  entire  area 
drained  by  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries. 

(c)  An  area  which  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea ; a 

closed  basin.  In  the  United  States,  the  Great  m me  wasre-pipe  or  a 

Basin  is  that  portion  of  the  Cordilleran  region  vJ61?*  tbe  escaPe  of  sewer-gas. 
which  has  no  such  outlet,  comprising  an  area  •^sin-WTGncll  (ba  sn-rench),  /&.  n.  jjiuxuutjxa 
of  about  225,000  square  miles,  (d)  A basin-  wrench,  having  the  jaws  presented  on  one  side, 
shaped  depression  or  hollow  more  or  less  in-  for  working  in  contracted  spaces, 
closed  by  higher  land. — 9.  In  geol.,  an  area  oasio-alveolar  (ba,/si-o-al-ve'o-lar),  a.  [<  ba- 
over  which  the  stratified  formations  are  so  + alveolar.]  Same  as  basi-alveolar. 

disposed  as  to  show  that  they  were  deposited  basioccipital  (ba/si-ok-sip'i-tal),  a.  and  n.  [< 
' in-shaped  depression  L-  basis,  a base,  + occiput  (occipit-),  occiput,  + 


a base,  + pterygial.]  Situated'  at  the  base  oi 
the  fin,  as  of  a cephalopod. 

In  Sepia,  along  the  whole  base-line  of  each  lateral  fin  of 
the  mantle,  is  a “ basi-pterygial  cartilage.” 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  675. 

basipterygoid  (ba-sip-ter'i-goid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  basis,  a base,  + pterygoid.']  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  related  to  the  base  of  the  pterygoid 
bone,  or  the  sphenoid — Basipterygoid  processes, 
in  the  anatomy  of  birds,  processes  which  are  or  may  be 
situated  upon  the  body  or  beak  of  the  sphenoid,  and  ar- 
ticulate, or  may  articulate,  with  the  pterygoid  bones.  See 
cuts  under  desmognathous  and  dromceognathous. 

II.  n.  A lateral  bone  or  process  of  bone  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  developed  in  connection 
or  relation  with  sphenoidal  and  pterygoid  ele- 
ments. 

basirhinal  (ba-si-ri'nal),  a.  [\  Gr.  flacig,  a base, 
+ pig,  ptv , nose,  + - al. ] Situated  at  the  base 

of  the  rhinencephalon : applied  to  a fissure  of 

, « . . . , „ the  brain  called  by  Wilder  postrhinal.  Owen. 

ly  of  veiy  simple  form,  named  from  its  resem-  basirostral  (ba-si-ros'tral),  a.  [<  L.  basis , a 
plance  to  a little  basin,  it  was  ordinarily  worn  base,  + rostrum,  beak,  + -al.' 1 Of,  pertaining 
alone ; but  in  battle  the  heavy  helmet  or  heaume  was  to  or  tun  tori  nt  tho  hqco  r\f  Boob-  mil 
placed  over  it,  resting  upon  the  armor  of  the  neck  and  . . , T F6.0*  the  beak  or  bl11 

shoulders.  When  the  heaume  came  to  be  abandoned  on  ^ ^S,  basirostral  bristles, 

account  of  its  great  weight,  the  basinet  was  furnished  basis  (ba'sis),  n. ; pi.  bases  (-sez).  [L.,  < Gr. 

With  Q v-i Tf  -II me,  fbn  1-  £ c 1 1 • O'  _ • . n - 


with  a vizor.  .It  was  the  commonest  form  of  headpiece 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  so 
continued  until  the  introduction  of  the  armet.  See  hel- 
met, vizor , aventaile,  camail,  and  armor. 

“So,  youngster,”  said  he,  looking  at  Glendinning,  and 
seeing  his  military  dress,  “thou  hast  ta’en  the  basnet  at 
last?  it  is  a better  cap  to  live  in  than  die  in.” 

Scott , Monastery,  II.  213. 

basinful  (ba'sn-ful),  n.  As  much,  as  a basin 
will  hold. 

basining-cloth  (bas'ning-kloth),  n.  [<  basin- 
ing,  verbal  n.  of  basin ? v. , + cloth.]  In  hat- 
making,  the  cloth  in  which  a hat-body  as  taken 
from  the  cone  is  wrapped  after  dipping  in  the 
basin,  and  rolled  on  a table,  to  completq  the 
process  of  felting. 

basin-trap  (ba'sn-trap),  n.  A seal  or  trap 
placed  in  the  waste-pipe  of  a set  basin  to  pre- 

A plumbers’ 


■ jc — . 7 tiviu  ucpuoncu 

m succession  within  a basin-shaped  depression 
of  the  original  surface,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
series  of  beds  which  have  a general  dip  toward 
a common  center,  especially  near  the  edges  of 
the  area.  In  some  instances  the  basin  structure  is  very 
marked,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Forest  of  Bean  and  Inde 
coal-fields.  The  geological  basins  of  London  and  Paris 
are  especially  known  and  interesting.  The  rocks  of  both 
are  chiefly  Lower  Tertiary,  or  Eocene  and  Oligocene,  the 
name  sometimes  given  to  that  part  of  the  series  which  is 
intermediate  in  age  between  Eocene  and  Miocene.  The 
important  member  of  the  London  basin  — the  “London 
clay  ” — is  absent  from  the  Paris  basin.  Many  geological 
basins  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  are  occupied  by 
fresh-water  Tertiary  deposits,  containing  interesting  ver- 
tebrate fossils,  and  formerly  supposed  to  mark  the  sites 
of  extensive  lakes:  recently  a larger  proportion  of  the 
strata  has  been  regarded  as  of  fluviatile  origin.  * — 
clinal  fold  of  strata  may  be  called  a basin. 


■al.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  base  of  the  occi- 
put, or  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone — Basioccipital  tooth,  a tooth  attached  to  a pro- 
longation downward  ol  the  basioccipital  bone,  as  in  the 
carp  and  tench. 

II.  n.  The  centrum  of  the  first  (hindmost) 
cranial  segment,  forming  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pound occipital  bone,  called  in  human  anat- 
omy the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital,  which 
anteriorly  articulates  or  ankyloses  with  the 
basisphenoid,  and  posteriorly  circumscribes  in 
part  the  foramen  magnum,  its  normal  union  with 
two  exoccipitals  and  a supraoccipital  constitutes  the  thus 
compound  occipital  bone.  See  cuts  under  craniofacial , 
Crotalus,  Esox,  and  Gallince. 

8yn*  basioglossus  (ba^si-o-glos'us),  n.  [<  L.  basis , 
a base,  -f  Gr.  yluooa,  tongue.]  That  portion  of 


paccg,  a going,  step,  foundation:  see  base 2.] 

1 . The  foundation  of  anything ; that  on  which 
a thing  stands  or  on  which  anything  is  reared ; 
a foundation,  groundwork,  or  supporting  prin- 
ciple : now  most  commonly  used  of  immaterial 
things. 

Build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of  valour.  Chal- 
lenge me  the  Count’s  youth  to  fight  with  him ; hurt  him 
in  eleven  places.  Shak.,  T.  X.,  iii.  2. 

Who  builds  a monument,  the  basis  jasper, 

And  the  main  body  brick  ? 

Fletcher , Mad  Lover,  iv.  4. 

Good  health  is  the  basis  of  all  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  development. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  ii. 

2.  In  arch.,  same  as  base 2,  3. — 3+.  A pedestal*. 

Observing  an  English  inscription  upon  the  basis,  we 

read  it  over  several  times.  Addison. 

4.  The  principal  constituent  of  a compound; 
a fundamental  ingredient. — 5.  Milit .,  same 
as  base^f  15  (a). — 6.  In  crystal . and  petrog., 
same  as  basal  plane  (which  see,  under  basal). 
— 7.  In  bot.  and  conch.,  same  as  base%,  4. — 8. 
[NL.]  In  anat.y  the  base ; the  fundamental  or 
basilar  part  of  anything:  as,  basis  cranii,  the 
base  of  the  skull. — 9.  In  pros .,  a trochee 
or  its  substitute  preceding  the  dactyls  of  a 
logacedic  series.  An  apparent  spondee  or  iambus, 
a long  syllable  of  three  times,  or  even  a pyrrhic,  tri- 
brach, or  anapest,  may  be  used  as  a basis,  and  an  anacrusis 
may  be  prefixed  to  it.  The  basis  is  sometimes  double. 
[This  meaning  of  the  word  is  of  modern  introduction 
(Gottfried  Hermann).  In  ancient  Greek  writers  on  met- 
rics the  meaning  of  /Sdo-t?  is : (a)  That  part  of  the  foot 
which  takes  the  o-Tj/xatrta  (ictus);  the  15.  ( b ) A series  of 
syllables  united  under  one  principal  ictus,  whether  con- 
stituting a single  foot  or  a dipody  ; a measure.]—  j£olic 
basis,  a basis  at  the  beginning  of  a dactylic  line. 

basiscopic  (ba-si-skop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  fiaau;,  a 
base,  + oKoireiv,  view,  + -jc.]  Looking  toward 
the  base ; on  the  side  toward  the  base, 
basisolute  (ba-sis'o-liit),  a.  [<  L.  basis,  a base, 


in  Tt,  rm.  ,,  , a case,  t-  ur.  yAaeaa,  tongue.  I That -portion  of  + solutus,  free,  loosed : see  solution.]  In  bot., 

brain  (b)  TCf  F ba,L ^ 1 r£6  the  byoglossus  muscle  which  arises  from  the  P™lfmfg,cd  at  the  base  below  the  Pohlt  of  = 

Dram.  W ILt.  J: . bassm  m same  sense.]  The  -body  of  the  hyoid  bone  +said  of  leaves. 

perns.— H.  in  entom.,  a large  concavity  in  a basion  (ba'si-on)  n.  [NL  1 In  anat  the  mi,!  basisphenoid  (ba-si-sfe'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  ba- 
surface:  sneeificallv.  a mn#a™  nf  **■“  ^ toexmd-  sis  + sphenoidj  L a_  \fanaL,  pertaining 

to  the  body  or  basis  of  the  compound  sphenoid 
bone. 


— - VVUVUI  f 1U  Y 111  Cv 

bgopht^toiw  [<  Gr. 

side  by  a carina,  as  in  the  ants.  paoig,  a base,  t o0c7<zA//of,  eye.]  The  proximal  or 

Formerly  also  spelled  bason.  basal  joint  of  the  movable  two-jointed  ophthal- 

Barber’s  basin.  See  barber.  mite  or  peduncle  of  the  eye  of  a stalk-eyed 

basin  (ba/sn),  v.  t.  [<  basin , n.~]  In  hat-making, ; crustacean,  the  other  joint  being  the  podoph- 
to  harden  or  shrink  to  the  proper  size,  as  a hat-  thalmite.  See  cut  under  stalk-eyed. 
body  in  the  process  of  felting,  by  dipping  in  the  basipetal  (ba-sip'e-tal),  a.  [<  L.  basis,  a base 
basm  of  hot  water,  wra.unincr  in  Bocini + petere , seek,  + -al.]  Directed  toward  the 


basm  of  hot  water,  wrapping  in  the  basining- 
cloth  (which  see),  and  rolling  on  a table.  Also 
spelled  bason. 

The  hat  is  basoned,  or  rendered  tolerably  firm. 

Ure,  Diet.,  II.  784. 


. j. , seek,  + ,„„„u  UI1D 

base;  in  bot.,  developing  from  the  apex  down- 
ward: applied  to  growth  in  the  leaf  when  the 
rachis  or  midvein  is  developed  first,  then  the 
leaflets  or  lobes  in  succession  from  the  J - 
downward 


and  the  nasion — Basinasal  length,  the  distance  be- 
tween  the  basion  and  the  nasion.  See  craniometry. 

basined  (ba'snd),  a.  Inclosed  in  a basin. 
[Rare.] 

Thy  basined  rivers  and  imprisoned  seas. 

Young , Night  Thoughts,  ix.  918. 


IL  n.  In  anat.,  the  centrum  of  the  second 
cranial  segment,  or  basis,  of  the  compound 
sphenoid  bone,  represented  in  human  anatomy 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
(all  that  part  behind  the  sella  turcica),  as 
distinguished  from  its  wings  and  pterygoid 
processes,  situated  in  the  basicranial  axis  of 
the  skull,  between  the  basioccipital  and  the 
presphenoid.  It  is  always  combined  with  other  sphe- 
noidal elements,  and  frequently  ankyloses  also  with  the 
basioccipital.  See  cuts  under  Crotalus,  Esox,  and  sphenoid. 

top  basisphenoidal  (ba^si-sfe-noi'dal),  a.  Same 
as  basisphenoid. 

n.  [<  base  I + -is#.]  A singer 


basinasal _(ba-si-na'zal),  a.  [<  basion  + nasion  _ _ as  oasispnenoia. 

+ -al.]  In  craniom.,  pertaining  to  the  basion  oasipodite  (ba-sip'o-dit),  n.  [<  Gr.  pamg,  a base,  basistt  (ba'sist), 

■ i (7rod-)  ==  _E.  foot.]  In  crustaceans:  (a)  of  bass. 

The  proximal  joint  of  the  limb  of  an  arthropod  basisylvian  (ba-si-sil'vi-an),  a.  [<  L.  basis,  a 
+u11ISa ^ the  limb  is  articulated  with  base,  + Sijlvius,  an  anatomist  after  whom  the 

the  body.  Bunman.  _ (6)  The  second  joint  of  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  in  the  brain  is  named.] 
a developed  endopodite,  between  the  coxopo-  Appellative  of  one  of  the  lateral  fissures  of  the 
cute  (protopodite)  and  the  ischiopodite.  Milne-  brain. 


basitemporal 

basitemporal  (ba-si-tem'po-ral),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  basis,  a base,  + tempura, "temples.]  I.  a. 
Situated  at  the  base  of  the  temporal  region  of 
the  skull. 

II.  n.  A membrane-bone  developed  at  the 
base  of  the  skull  of  many  vertebrates,  as  birds, 
opposite  the  temporal  region,  underlying  the 
true  basis  cranii  (which  is  developed  from  car- 
tilage), and  on  the  same  plane  as  the  parasphe- 
noid.  W.  K.  Parker. 

basivertebral  (ba-si-ver'te-bral),  a.  [<  basis 
+ vertebral.']  Pertaining  to  the  body  or  cen- 
trum of  a vertebra ; central  in  a vertebra : as, 
basivertebral  veins. 

bask1  (bask),  v.  [<  ME.  basken,  < Icel.  *badhask, 
now  badhast,  bathe  one’s  self,  < badlia,  = E. 
bathe,  + sik  = G-.  sich,  reflex,  pron.,  one’s  self; 
less  prob.  < Icel.  *bakask,  now  bakast,  warm 
one’s  self  at  the  fire,  < baka,  = E.  bake,  + sik, 
as  above.  Cf.  Sw.  dial,  basa  sig  i solen,  bask  in 
the  sun ; badfisk,  fishes  basking  in  the  sun ; LG. 
sich  baken,  warm  one’s  self  in  the  sun,  lit.  bake 
one’s  self;  North.  E.  and  Sc.  beak,  bask,  lit. 
bake.  For  the  form,  ef.  busk !.]  I.  intrans.  If. 
To  bathe,  especially  in  warm  water  (and  hence 
in  blood,  etc.). 

Basked  and  baththed  in  their  wylde  burblyng  . . . 
blode.  Skelton,  Works,  I.  209.  (iV.  E.  D.) 

2.  To  lie  in  or  be  exposed  to  a pleasant 
warmth ; luxuriate  in  the  genial  heat  or  rays 
of  anything : as,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine. 

She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just, 
To  rest  in  a golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a summer  sky. 

Tennyson,  Wages. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  be  at  ease  and  thriving  under 
benign  or  gratifying  influences:  as,  to  bask  in 
the  favor  of  a king  or  of  one’s  lady-love. 

Merely  to  bask  and  ripen  is  sometimes 
The  student's  wiser  business. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 
II.  trans.  To  expose  to  genial  warmth ; suf- 
fuse with  agreeable  heat. 

As  I do  live  by  food,  I met  a fool, 

Who  laid  him  down,  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 

And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  112. 
bask1  (bask),  n.  [<  bask1,  v.]  Emitted  warmth ; 
a genial  radiation  or  suffusion.  [Rare.] 

Milton  and  La  Fontaine  did  not  write  in  the  bask  of 
court  favor.  1.  D' Israeli,  Calain.  of  Auth.,  I.  78. 

bask2t,  a.  [Sc.,  prop,  baisk,  < ME.  bask,  baisk, 
< Icel.  beiskr  = Sw.  Dan.  beslc,  bitter,  acrid.] 
Bitter.  [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
baskst  (bask),  v.  [E.  dial.,  obs. : see  bash1.] 
Same  as  bash1. 

basket  (bas'ket),  n.  [<  ME.  basket;  of  un- 
known origin.  The  Celtic  words,  W.  basged, 
Corn,  basced,  Ir.  basceid,  Gael,  bascaid  (cf.  W. 
basg,  a netting  or  piece  of  wickerwork),  are 
mod.  and  from  Eng.  The  supposed  original, 
L.  bascauda,  which  is  mentioned  by  Martial  as 
directly  of  Celtic  origin,  is  defined  as  a wash- 
ing-tub or  brazen  vessel,  and  is  prob.  not  con- 
nected with  basket.]  1.  A vessel  made  of 
twigs,  rushes,  thin  strips  of  wood,  or  other  flex- 
ible materials,  interwoven  in  a great  variety  of 
forms,  and  used  for  many  purposes. 

Rude  baskets  . . . 

Woven  of  the  flexile  willow.  Dyer,  The  Fleece,  ii. 

2.  The  contents  of  a basket;  as  much  as  a bas- 
ket will  hold : as,  a basket  of  fish. 

Do  ye  not  . . . remember  the  five  loaves  of  the  five  thou- 
sand, and  how  many  baskets  ye  took  up  ? Mat.  xvi.  9. 

3.  A measure  for  fruit,  equal  in  the  United 
States  to  three  fifths  of  a bushel,  and  in  Great 
Britain  to  about  two  bushels. — 4.  Figuratively, 
that  which  is  gathered  or  placed  in  a basket  or 
baskets ; provision  for  sustenance  or  use. 

Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store.  Deut.  xxviii.  5. 
Making  baby-clothes  for  a charitable  basket.  Dickens. 

5.  In  old  stage-coaches,  the  two  outside  seats 
facing  each  other  behind. 

Its  [London’s]  fopperies  come  down  not  only  as  inside 
passengers,  but  in  the  very  basket. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  1. 

6.  In  hat-making,  a wickerwork  or  wire  screen 
of  an  oval  shape,  for  receiving  the  filaments  of 
hair  which  are  deposited  on  it  in  the  operation 
of  bowing. — 7.  Milit.,  a gabion  (which  see). — 
8.  A protection  of  wickerwork  for  the  handle 
of  a sword-stick. — 9.  In  arcli.,  the  ecfihms  or 
bell  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  denuded  of  its 
acanthus-leaves. — 10.  In  ichth.,  the  gill-sup- 
port in  the  lamprey  ( Petromyzon ).  it  consists  of 
cartilaginous  arcs  depending  from  the  soft  representative 


Cartilaginous  Branchial  Basket  of  1am- 

Erey  ( Petromyzon ),  depending  from  vertoe- 
ral  column. 
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of  the  backbone,  and  connected  by  cross-bars.— Basket- 
handle  arch.  See  arch^.— Cartilaginous  branchial 

_ casket.  See  Mar- 

sipobranchii.  — The 

Sick  of  the  bas- 
et,  the  finest  of 
the  whole  lot  or 
number.  — To  be 
left  in  the  bas- 
ket, to  remain  un- 
chosen or  to  the 
last,  like  the  worst 
apples,  etc.— To  go 
to  the  basket t,  to 
go  to  prison,  with 
special  reference  to  the  alms-basket  on  which  prisoners  in 
the  public  jails  were  formerly  dependent  for  support.— 
To  pin  the  basket  t,  to  conclude  or  settle  the  matter, 
basket  (bas'ket),  v.  t.  1.  To  put  in  a basket. 

All  that  come  shall  be  basketed  in  time,  and  conveyed 
to  your  door.  Cowper , Correspondence,  p.  259  (Ord  MS.). 

2.  To  cover  or  protect  with  basketwork. 

Basketed  bottles  of  Zem  Zem  water  appeared  standing  in 
^ solid  columns.  It.  F.  Burton , El-Medinah,  p.  454. 

basket-ball  (bas'ket-bal),  n.  A game  played 
with  a ball  resembling  a round  foot-ball,  in 
which  the  object  is  to  throw  the  ball  into  one 
of  two  baskets  (the  goals)  placed  at  opposite 
end 8 of  the  field.  It  is  played  by  any  number  of  per- 
sons (five  or  nine  are  preferred' for  championship  games) 
upon  a field  (out  of  doors  or  within)  of  any  convenient 
size.  The  rules  are  designed  to  eliminate  the  roughness 
of  foot-ball.  See  supplement. 

basket-beagle  (bas'ket-be//gl),  n.  A beagle 
used  in  hunting  a hare  that  was  slipped  from 
a basket  to  he  coursed. 

Gray -headed  sportsmen,  who  had  sunk  from  fox-hounds 
to  basket-beagles  and  coursing.  Scott,  St.  Ronans  Well,  i. 

basket-button  (bas'ket-buUn),  n.  A metal 
button  with  a pattern  resembling  basketwork. 
Dickens. 

basket-carriage  (bas ' ket-kar  " aj),  n.  A light 
carriage  made  of  wick- 
. erwork. 

basket-couching(bas'- 

ket-kou'ching),  n.  A 
raised  embroidery  in 
which  threads  of  gold, 
silver,  or  silk  are  laid 
over  heavy  cords, 
basket-fern  (bas'ket- 
fern),  n.  The  common 
male  fern,  Dryopteris 
Filix-mas. 


Basket-fish 

{As  trophy  ton  agassizi). 


basket-fish  (bas'ket- 
fish),  n.  A kind  of  Me- 
dusa’s-head  or  ophiurian,  A s trophy  ton  agassizi ; 
a euryalean  sand-star  of  the  family  Astrophy- 
tidae,  found  on  the  coast  of  New  England:  so 
named  by  Governor  John  Winthrop  of  Connec- 
ticut, about  1670.  The  name  is  given  to  other  species 
‘ of  the  same  genus,  all  alike  remarkable  for  the  extraordi- 
nary subdivision  of  the  rays  into  minute  tendrils,  which 
have  been  estimated  to  number  80,000.  Astrophyton  scu- 
tatum  is  also  called  the  Shetland  argus.  Also  called  bas- 
ket-urchin and  sea-basket. 

basketful  (bas'ket-ful),  n.  As  much  as  a bas- 
ket will  hold. 

basket-grate  (bas'ket-grat),  n.  A grate  with 
bars  at  bottom,  front,  and  sides, 
basket-hare  (bas'ket-har),  n.  A captive  hare 
slipped  from  a basket  to  be  coursed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  game. 

basket-hilt  (bas'ket-hilt),  n.  A hilt,  as  of  a 
sword,  which  covers  the  hand,  and  defends  it 
from  injury. 

basket-hilted  (bas'ket-hiPted),  a.  Furnished 
with  a basket-hilt. 

basket-hoop  (bas'ket-hop),  n.  A name  in  Ja- 
maica of  Croton  luddus,  an  aromatic  euphorbia- 
ceous  shrub. 

basket-lizard  (has'ket-lb/ard),  n.  A hook- 
name  of  lizards  of  the  genus  Gerrliosaurus,  hav- 
ing a coloration  resembling  wickerwork, 
basket-of-gold  (bas'ket-ov-gold'),  n.  The  yel- 
low alyssum,  Alyssum  saxatile. 
basket-palm  (bas'ket-piim),  n.  The  talipot- 
palm  of  the  East  Indies,  Corypha  umbraeuli- 
■kfera. 

basketry  (bas'ket-ri), n.  [(basket  + -ry.]  Bas- 
ketwork or  basketware ; basket-making, 
basket-urchin  (bas'ket-er"chin),  n.  Same  as 
basket-fish. 

basket- withe  (bas'ket-with),  n.  A twining 
shrub  of  tropical  America,  Tournefortia  volu- 
bilis,  of  the  family  Boraginacese. 
basket-wood  (bas'ket-wud),  n.  A tall  woody 
climber  of  the  West  Indies,  Serjania  polyphylla, 
the  slender,  supple  stems  of  which  are  used 
for  basketwork. 


Basquish 

basketwork  (bas'ket-werk),  n.  Wickerwork; 
anything  made  in  the  form  or  manner  of  a bas- 
ket; specifically,  in  fort.,  work  composed  of 
withes  and  stakes  interwoven,  as  in  wicker  con- 
*structions  of  gabions,  fascines,  hurdles,  etc. 
basket-worm  (bas'ket-werm),  n.  Same  as 
bag-worm. 

baskingt  (bas'king),  n.  [E.  dial.,  verbal  n.  of 
bask3.]  A sound  thrashing.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
basking-shark  (bas'king-shark),  n.  A popular 
name  of  the  Cetorhinus  maximus  (or  Selache  max- 
ima), one  of  the  largest  of  the  sharks,  it  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  northern  seas,  and  has  been  known  to 
reach  the  length  of  40  feet.  It  frequently  comes  to  the  sur- 
face and  basks  in  the  sunshine.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of 
small  animals,  which  are  strained  from  the  water  by  a pe- 


Basking- or  Bone-shark  ( Cetorhinus  maximus ). 


culiar  development  of  the  gill-structures.  The  liver  is  very 
large  and  yields  a great  quantity  of  oil,  as  much  as  twelve 
barrels  having  been  obtained  from  a single  individual. 
Other  popular  names  are  bone-shark  (by  which  it  is  gen- 
erally known  along  the  American  coast),  homer  or  hoe- 
mother,  sailfish,  and  sunfish.  See  Cetorhinidce. 

baslard  (bas'lard),  n.  [<  ME.  baselard,  baslard, 
baselarde,  < AF.  baselard , < OF.  basalart  (ML. 
bassilardus,  basalardus),  appar.  < base,  a short 
knife  or  saber ; but  ef.  OF.  baselaire,  bazelaire, 
badelaire , a short  sword:  see  badelaire.]  An 
ornamental  dagger  worn  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, hanging  at  the  girdle  in  front.  Baslards 
were  considered  indispensable  to  all  having  claim  to  gen- 
tility. In  a satirical  song  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  we  are 
told  that 

There  is  no  man  worth  a leke, 

Be  he  sturdy,  be  he  meke, 

But  he  bere  a baselard. 

Basmuric,  n.  See  Bashmuric. 

basnet,  n.  See  basinet. 

basolateral  (ba-so-lat'e-ral),  a.  Same  as  ha  si- 
lateral. 

The  Baso-lateral  angle  [of  the  scutum].  Darwin. 

Basommatopbora  (ba-som-a-tof ' o-ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  paaig,  base,  + 6ppa(j-),  eyej  4-  -<j>6por, 

< < pepew  = E.  bear1.]  A division  of  pulmonate 
gastropodous  mollusks,  including  those  which 
have  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles,  as 
in  the  families  Auriculidai,  Limnvcida;  etc. : op- 
posed to  Stylommatopliora.  See  cut  under  Lini- 
nwidce. 

basommatophoroUs  (ba-som-a-tof  'o-rus),  a. 
In  conch.,  having  eyes  at  the  base  of"  the  ten- 
tacles, as  a pond-snail ; specifically,  pertaining 
to  the  Basommatophora. 

bason,  n.  and  v.  t.  Same  as  basin. 

Basque1  (bask),  n.  and  a.  [Also  Bask;  < F. 
Basque  = Sp.  Pg.  Basco;  nit.  = F.  Gascon  (see 
gasconade),  < LL.  Vasco(n-),  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Vasconia,  Gascony.  The  Basques  call 
their  language  Jiuskara.]  I.  n.  1.  One  of  a 
race  of  unknown  origin  inhabiting  the  Basque 
provinces  and  other  parts  of  Spain  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Pyrenees,  and  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Basses-Pyrendes,  France. — 2.  The 
language  of  the  Basques,  supposed  to  represent 
the  tongue  of  the  aucient  Iberians,  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  Spain.  No  connection  between 
it  and  any  other  language  has  as  yet  been  made  out.  Like 
the  tongues  of  America,  it  is  highly  polysynthetic.  It  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  tongue  of  a race  existing  in 
southwestern  Europe  before  the  immigration  of  the  Indo- 
European  tribes. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Basques  or  their 
language. 

basque2  (bask),  n.  [<  F.  basque,  appar.  with 
ref.  to  the  Basque  people.  Cf.  basquine.]  1. 
(af)  The  short  skirt  of  the  body-garment  worn 
by  both  sexes,  (b)  A kind  of  short-skirted 
jacket  worn  by  women,  forming  the  upper  part 
of  a dress : probably  so  called  because  it  was 
worn  by  the  Basques. — 2f.  A dish  of  minced 
mutton,  mixed  with  bread-crumbs,  eggs,  etc., 
seasoned  and  baked. 

basqued  (baskt),  a.  Furnished  with  or  having 
a basque,  as  a woman’s  dress. 

basquine  (bas-ken'),  n.  [<  F.  basquine,  < Sp. 
basquitia,  < Basco,  Basque.]  An  outer  petti- 
coat worn  by  Basque  and  Spanish  women. 

Basquisbt  (bask'ish),  a.  and  n.  [=  G.  Baskisch; 

< Basque  + -ish1.]  Basque;  the  Basque  lan- 
guage. 


bas-relief 

bas-relief  (bii-re-lef',  bas-re-lef'),  »•  [For- 
merly base  relief;  < F.  bas-relief,  < It.  basso- 
rilievo  (also  used  in  E.),  < basso,  low,  + rilievo, 
relief:  see  base  1 and  relief. ] Low  relief;  in 
sculp.,  a form  of  relief  in  which  the  figures  or 
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singer  having  such  a voice. — 4.  A musical  in- 
strument of  any  class  having  a deep,  grave 
tone,  excelled  in  gravity  only  by  the  contra- 
bass.— 5.  Same  as  bass  clef  (which  see,  under 
Clef). — Alberti  bas3,  a baas  consisting  of  arpeggios  or 
broken  chords : so  called  from  its  reputed  inventor,  Do- 
menico Alberti  of  Venice,  who  died  in  1739. 


Alberti  Bass. 

Double  bass.  See  double-bass.— Drone  bass.  See  drone- 
bass.— Figured,  bass,  a bass  part  having  the  accompany- 
ing chords  suggested  by  figures  written  above  or  below 
the  notes:  the  most  successful  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  scoring  at  pres- 
ent in  use  among  organists  and 
pianists.  Also  called  continued 
bass  ( basso-continuo ).  — Funda- 
mental bass.  See  fundamental. 

— Ground  bass,  a fundamental 
bass  consisting  of  4 or  8 bars, 
which  are  continually  repeated 
during  the  whole  movement.  Also 
called  basso-ostinato.  — Murky 
bass.  See  murky.—  Supposed 


Bassia 


ip 


Ring- tailed  Bassaris  (Bassaris  astuta). 


4= 


Supposed  Bass. 


Bas-relief-— Tombstone  of  Hegeso,  daughter  of  Proxenos,  from  the 
Sacred  Way,  Athens ; 4th  century  B.  C. 


Bassariscus  (bas-a-ris'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Coues, 
1887),  < Gr.  Paooapk,  a fox  (see  Bassaris ),  with 
dim.  suffix.]  Same  as  Bassaris,  1. 
bassarisk  (bas'a-risk),  n.  [<  NL.  Bassariscus .] 
....  - --  Same  as  bassaris,  2.  Coues. 

bass,  in  music,  the  lowest  note  in  an  inverted  chord,  as  E ^agS_(iar  (bas'bar),  n.  In  instruments  of  the 

in  the  first  inversion  of  the  major  common  chord  of  €,  in  . . v,  -.  . 

contradistinction  to  C,  which  is  considered  the  real  bass,  violin  class,  an  oblong  wooden  bar,  limning 
root,  or  generator  of  the  chord.  (See  also  thorough-bass.)  lengthwise  within  the  instrument,  designed  to 
bass3  (bas),  v.  [<  basss,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  strengthen  it  and  enable  it  to  resist  the  pres- 
sing or  play  the  bass  part  of ; accompany  with  sure  of  the  bridge  and  the  tension  of  the  strings, 
the  bass.  [Fare.] — 2.  To  sound  in  a deep  basse,  n.  See  bass1. 


basseht,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  basil1. 
bassel2t,  n.  Same  as  basan. 
basse-lisse  (bas-les'),  a.  [F.,  low  warp,  < basse, 
fern,  of  bas,  low  (see  ftnse1),  + lisse,  also  lice, 
warp,  < L.  licium,  the  thrum  or  leash,  a thread 
of  the  web.]  Wrought  with  the  warp  in  the 

Compare  alto-rilUm  and' mezzo-rittevo.  Also  bass-relief,  bass4 (bis)"  n. ^ [briginnneertain;  perhaps  for  usual  horizontal  position,  as  distinguished  from 
*basso-rilievo,  and  basso-relievo.  fr"  fWrviArW  nlao  hni\  ennl  1 Tn  enrd-mininn  that  which  is  wrought  With  the  warp  placed  111 

bass1  (has),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  bas,  base,  < ME.  , , £ »!i,j,„t1L|,a1]o  a perpendicular,  and  described  as  haute-lisse: 

base,  bace,  a corruption  of  barse : see  barse.-]  ha„s5t  r T K late  ME  basse  • cf  OF  applied  to  tapestry. 

the  nereh.  hut,  now  restricted  to  F.  < L.  kiss,  < ^sseneU,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  basinet. 


other  objects  represented  project  very  slightly 
from  the  ground.  The  most  artistic  examples  of  bas- 
relief  often  present  to  the  observer  the  illusion  that  their 
carving  has  considerable  projection.  A bas-relief,  or  a 
work  in  bas-relief,  is  a piece  of  sculpture  in  this  form. 


tone.  [Rare.] 

The  thunder, 

That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc’d 
The  name  of  Prosper ; it  did  bans  my  trespass. 

Shale.,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

ii.  intrans.  To  take  the  bass  part  in  a concert- 
ed piece  of  music : as,  he  basses  very  steadily. 


Originally,  the  perch,  hut  now  restricted  to 
fishes  more  or  less  like  the  true  perch,  (a)  in 


Striped-bass,  or  Rockfish  ( Roccus  lineatus). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 


England/ Dicentrarchvs  labrax,  an  acanthopterygian  fish 
with  a compressed  fusiform  contour,  two  dorsals,  the  first 
with  9 spines,  the  second  with  from  12  to  14  rays,  a general 
grayish  or  greenish  color,  relieved  by  small  black  spots,  and 
a whitish  belly.  It  is  an  esteemed  food-fish.  (6)  In  other 
English-speaking  countries,  the  name  of  various  fishes,  T>acaar,r. 
generally  distinguished  by  a qualifying  prefix,  as  black-  iS&SSallO  ware. 
bass,  brass-bass,  calico-bass,  channel-bass,  grass-bass,  Os- 
wego bass,  red-bass,  rock-bass , sea-bass,  striped-bass,  and 
white-bass.  See  the  compounded  words.  Of  these  the 
nearest  American  relation  of  the  European  bass  is  the 
striped-bass  or  rockfish,  Roccus  lineatus.  Also  spelled 

irbasse. 

bass2  (has),  n.  [A  corruption  of  hast1,  q.  v.] 

1.  Same  as  bast1. — 2.  The  American  linden 
or  lime-tree,  Tilia  Americana.  See  basswood. — 


um,  a kiss.  Cf.  ba1  and  fcwss1.]  To  kiss. 

bassBt  (has),  n.  [<  ME.  basse,  a kiss ; prob.  from 
the  verb;  cf.  L.  basium,  a kiss.]  A kiss;  a 
buss.  Court  of  Love. 

Bassalia  (ba-sa'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  bassus, 
low,  deep  (see  base1),  + Gr.  alia,  an  assemblage, 
with  an  intended  allusion  to  al c,  sea.]  In  zoo- 
geog.,  the  deep-sea  realm;  a zoological  divi- 
sion, in  a vertical  direction,  of  the  waters  of  the 
globe.  The  depth  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  upon  temper- 
ature and  consequently  upon  latitude,  Bassalia  being  deep- 
est in  tropical  regions,  and  more  shallow  or  even  super- 
ficial toward  or  at  either  pole. 

Bassalian  (ba-sa'li-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
deep-sea  realm  callecl  Bassalia. 

The  ichthyological  peculiarities  of  the  Bassalian  realm, 
as  lie  has  proposed  to  call  the  deep-sea  region. 

Science,  III.  505. 

See  majolica. 

Bassaricyon  (bas-a-ris'i-on),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

flaacaplc,  a fox  (see’  Bassaris),  + uiiuv,  a dog.] 
A genus  of  proeyoniform  quadrupeds,  related 
to  Bassaris,  resembling  the  kinkajou  in  exter- 
nal form,  but  having  the  skull  and  teeth  more 
like  those  of  the  racoons  and  coatis.  B.  gabbi 
of  Costa  Kica  is  the  type, 
from  Ecuador  is  B.  alleni. 


basset1  (bas'et  or  ha-set'),  »•  [<  F.  bassette,  < 
It.  bassetta,  basset,  orig.  fem.  of  bassetto,  some- 
what low,  dim.  of  basso,  low:  see  base L]  A 
game  of  cards  resembling  faro,  invented  in 
Venice,  and  popular  throughout  Europe  during 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth. 


We  went  to  the  Clietto  de  San  Felice,  to  see  the  noble- 
men and  their  ladies  at  basset,  a game  at  cards  which  is 
much  used,  but  they  play  not  in  public,  and  all  that  have 
inclination  to  it  are  in  masquerade,  without  speaking  one 
word.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June,  1645. 

Some  dress,  some  dance,  some  play,  not  to  forget 
Your  piquet  parties,  and  your  dear  basset. 

Rowe,  Royal  Convert,  Prol.,  1.  8. 

basset2  (bas'et),  n.  and  a.  [Origin  obscure; 
perhaps  < OF.  basset  (=  It.  bassetto),  somewhat 
low,  dim.  of  bas,  low:  see  fiassef1.]  I.  n.  In 
geol.  and  mining,  an  outcrop. 

II.  a.  In  geol.  and  mining,  outcropping Bas- 

set edges,  the  outcrop,  or  outcropping  edges,  of  a series 
of  stratified  beds. 

The  inside  [ridge  in  St.  Helena]  is  much  steeper,  and  is 
almost  precipitous ; it  is  formed  of  the  basset  edges  of  the 
strata,  which  gently  decline  outwards. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  4. 

Another  species  basset2  (bas'et),  v.  i.  [<  basset 2,  «.]  In  geol. 

and  mining,  to  appear  at  the  surface;  crop 


3.  A mat  made  of  bass  or  bast;  a bass-mat ; Bassaricyonidas  (bas-a-ris-i-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  out:  said  of  the  edges  of  strata. 


hence,  any  thick  mat  or  matting;  formerly,  a 
straw  hassock  or  cushion. 

Targets  consist  of  straw  basses  with  painted  canvas 
. faces  sewed  on  them. 


[NL.,  < Bassaricyon  + -idee.]  Another  name  of  basset-horn  (bas'et-horn).  n.  [<  basset,  for  It. 


Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  376. 
bass3  (bas),  a.  and  n.  [Also  and  more  prop. 
base  (the  spelling  bass  being  mod. , after  It.  basso, 
and  the  pron.  being  that  of  base),  < ME.  base, 
bace,  bas,  < OF.  bas,  fem.  basse,  low:  see  base1.'] 

I.  a.  In  music,  low;  deep;  grave Bass  clari- 

net, clef,  cornet.  See  the  nouns.-  Bass  counter,  the 
lower  or  under  bass ; that  part  of  a composition  having  new  world  the  numerous  viverrine  quadrupeds 

lowest^range^  as  'th^ac^ondd^^voice^ftass^pni/uTidO  of  the  old  It  is  constituted  by  the  general,- 
and  the  violoncellos. — Bass  or  Turkish  drum.  See  scins  (or  JSassaviscus)  ancl  Jfassancyou. 
drumi. — Bass  horn,  staff.  See  the  nouns.— Bass  Bassaris  (bas'a-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ftaaoaptg, 
string,  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  lowest  string  in  a Thraejan  bacchanal,  lit.  a fox,  equiv.  to  paey- 


the  family  Bassarididai.  Coues. 

Bassarididse  (has-a-rid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Bas- 
sari(d-)s  + -idee.]  " A family  of  American  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds,  of  the  aretoid  series  of 
the  order  Feral,  suborder  Fissipedia,  and  section 
Arctoidea  procyoniformia,  most  nearly  related 
to  the  racoons  ( Procyonidw ),  having  some  su- 
perficial resemblance  to  the  civets  and  genets, 


bassetto,  somewhat  low  (see  basset1),  + horn; 
tr.  It.  corno  di  bassetto.]  A musical  instru- 
ment of  the  clarinet  class,  having  a single  reed 
and  a long  tube  bent  up  at  the  lower  end  in  a 
bell ; really  the  tenor  clarinet,  being  interme- 
diate between  the  clarinet  proper  and  the  bass 
clarinet.  Its  compass  is  four  octaves  and  two 
tones  from  the  second  F below  middle  C. 


and  therefore  long  supposed  to  represent  in  the  basseting  (bas'et-ing),  p.  a.  and  n.  [<  basset 2 
” " ' 1 J -1-  -1-  ing.]  I.  p.  a.  In  geol.  and  mining,  outcrop- 


ping- 

II.  n.  The  cropping  out  or  appearance  of 
rook  on  the  surface  of  a stratum,  or  series  of 

1.  The  bassetto,  bassette  (ba-set'o,  ha-set'), ».  [<It. 


stringed  instruments.— Bass  viol.  See  viol.— Bass  voice,  _ „ rm,„  •„ _ i 

a voice  adapted  for  singing  bass ; the  lowest  male  voice,  capa , a IOX,  a xnracian  Dacenanai.j  > . , j v a ,7— ,, 1 1 

the  extreme  compass  of  which  is  from  D below  the  bass  typical  genus  of  the  family  Bassarididai  (which  bassetto , somewhat  low . see  oassei  . j n.  sma  l 
staff  to  D or  E above  it,  the  ordinary  compass  being  from  see).  B astuta  j3  the  type-species,  inhabiting  the  south-  bass  viol  with  three  strings : HOW  obsolete. 

F below  the  bass  staff  to  middle  C,  the  note  on  the  first  westem  United  States  and  Mexico,  where  it  is  called  Bassia  (bas'i-a),«.  [NL.,  named m honor  of  Fer- 
ledger-liue  above  it.  mountain-cat  and  cacomixl.  It  is  a pretty  and  intelli-  dinail<lo  Bassi  (died  1774),  an  Italian  physician 

gent  creature,  about  as  large  as  a cat,  resembling  the  ra-  - ■ " ’ 

but  slenderer,  and  with  a long 


;dger 

II.  n.  1.  In  music,  the  lowest  part  in  the  har- 
mony of  a musical  composition,  whether  vocal  or 
instrumental.  According  to  some  it  is  the  fundamen- 
tal or  most  important  part,  while  others  regard  the  mel- 
ody or  highest  part  in  that  light.  Next  to  the  melody,  the 
bass  part  is  the  most  striking,  the  freest  and  boldest  in  its 
movements,  and  the  richest  in  effect. 

2.  A male  voice  of  the  lowest  or  gravest  kind, 
having  a compass  of  about  two  octaves  from 
the  second  F below  middle  C,  or  lower. — 3.  A 


coon  in  some  respects, 
furry  tail  marked  with  black  and  white  rings,  as  in  the 
common  lemur.  It  is  frequently  tamed,  and  makes  an 
interesting  pet.  Also  called  Bassariscus. 

2.  [?.  c.]  An  animal  of  this  genus:  as,  the 
ring-tailed  bassaris.  Also  called  bassarisk. — 3. 
A genus  of  lepidopterous  insects.  [The  use  of 
the  word  in  entomology  antedates  that  in  mam- 
malogy.] 


and  writer  on  botany.]  1.  A genns  of  che- 
nopodiaceous  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  rarely 
herbs,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  and 
North  Africa.  There  are  about  30  closely  related  Bpe- 
cies,  inhabitants  of  dry  regions.  They  have  small,  pubes- 
cent flowers  and  membranaceous  pointed  capsules. 

2.  The  name  given  by  Linnjeus  to  the  genus 
Madhuca,  consisting  of  tropical  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Sapotacese — Bassia  oil,  a semi- 


Bassia 

solid  oil  orbutter  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Madhuca 
longifolia,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Also  known 
as  Illipe  oil. 

bassie  (bas'i),  n.  [Sc.,  prob.  dim.  var.  of  basin.'] 
A basin-shaped  wooden  vessel  for  holding  meal. 
Hogg. 

bassinet  (bas'i-net),  n.  [<  OF.  bacinet,  a basinet ; 
also,  as  in  defs.  2 and  3,  mod.  F.  bassinet,  dim. 
of  bassin,  basin : see  basin,  basinet.  1 It-  Same 
as  basinet. — 2.  A wicker  basket  with  a covering 
or  hood  over  one  end,  serving  as  a cradle  for 
young  children. — 3.  A name  given  to  several 
common  European  species  of  Ranunculus. — 4f. 
The  pan  of  a harquebuse  or  musket.  See  pan. 
bass-mat  (bas'mat),  n.  A mat  made  of  bass 
or  bast ; specifically,  a matting  made  of  bast, 
used  for  packing  furniture,  etc.,  and  for  sugar- 
bags  in  sugar-producing  countries : in  the  lat- 
★ ter  sense,  usually  in  the  plural. 
basso1  (bas'o),  a.  or  n.  [It.,  = E.  bass3.]  1. 
In  music,  the  Italian  word  for  bass. — 2.  One  who 
sings  bass. 

basso2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bashaw.  Mar- 
lowe, 
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trees,  especially  of  species  of  linden  ( Tilia),  of 
which  the  Russiamatting  of  commerce  is  made. 
Cuba  bast,  used  for  tying  up  cigars,  etc.,  is  the  inner  bark 
of  a malvaceous  tree,  Pariti  elatum. 

2.  In  bot.,  a tissue,  otherwise  called  the  liber 
or  phloem,  formed  of  or  containing  very 
narrow,  long,  and  tough  flexible  cells,  called 
bast-cells  or  bast-fibers,  and  occurring  most 
abundantly  in  the  inner  bark  of  dicotyledons. 
The  younger  and 

softer  portion  ly- 
ing nearest  to 
the  cambium  has 
been  called  soft 
bast.  Bast-cells 
are  the  essential 
constituents  of  all 
textile  fibers  that 
are  derived  from 
the  bark  of  plants, 
as  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  ramie,  etc. 

3.  A rope  or 
cord  made  of 


baste 


Portions  of  Bast-fiber,  showing  oblique  and 
transverse  striation  of  the  cell-walls.  (From 
Sachs’s  “ Lehrbuch  der  Botanik.”) 


the  inner  bark 

of  the  lime-tree,  or  the  bark  made  into  ropes 
or  mats.  See  bass 2,  3. 

bassock,”  bracketed  bast2t,  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < ME.  bast, 
baste,  < OF.  bast,  mod.  F.  bdt  (cf.  bat\  bat- 


bassockt,  n.  . [Cf.  “bass,  »»>«»,  ums»ou 

as  synonyms  in  Bailey,  1731  and  later,  where  in  , ■>  ....j...  a.  ™ uu t- 

earlier  editions,  as  also  in  Phillips  and  Kersey,  horse,  etc.)  = Pr.  bast  = Sp.  It.  basto,  < ML. 
1706  and  1708,  the  second  form  is  printed  has-  hastum,  a pack-saddle  (see  bastard),  prob.  < 
sock.  Bassock,  though  a possible  dim.  of  bass2,  MHG.  bast  ==E.  basfl,  bass2.  Cf.  bass2,  a cush- 


is  prob.  a mere  misprint  for  hassock .]  A has- 
sock. See  etymology. 

basso-continuo  (bas'o -kon-te' no- o),  n.  [It.: 
basso  = E.  bass3;  con tinuo,  < L.  continuus,  con- 
tinuous.] Same  as  figured  bass  (which  see,  un- 
der bass3).  ’ 

basso-di-camera  (bas'o-de-kam'e-ra),  n.  [It. : 
basso  = E.  bass3;  di,  < L.  de,  of;  camera,  < L. 
camera,  chamber:  see  camera.]  A double-bass 
or  contra-basso,  reduced  in  size  and  power,  basta2  (bas'ta),  n. 


. bast 1,  bass2. 

n.  Bastardy — -Son  of  bastt,  a bastard. 


ion.]  v 

II.  a.  Bastard;  illegitimate. 
basta1  (bas'ta),  interj.  [It.,  = Sp.  basta,  orig. 
impv.  of  It.  bastare,  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  bastar,  suf- 
fice, satisfy,  < Sp.  Pg.  basto,  copious,  thick, 
gross.]  Enough!  stop ! (a  term  not  uncommon 
in  old  dramatists). 

Basta  ; content  thee ; for  I have  it  full. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1. 
[Appar.  a fern,  form  of  bas- 


“ ^ ijj.  CUOO  CJ-U.U.  jlU  w cr, 

but  not  in  compass,  and  thus  adapted  to  small 
or  private  rooms.  It  has  four  strings,  of  the  same 
quality  as  those  of  the  violoncello,  but  all  proportionally 
thicker. 

basson  (ba-s6n'),  n.  The  French  form  of  bas- 

S?°?..T?,asson  mutate  (kaftt),  a double-reed  instrument  hast  at-  I Sufficient  • nl.lp  (it.  i 

of  which  the  pitch  is  one  fifth  higher  than  that  of  a bassoon.  /vP  ET-  ^ ’ “I  ' rhrn~7 — 

1 (ba-son'),  n.  [<  F.  basson,  < It.  bas-  [<  ME.  bastard (= 

bassoon,  ausr.  of  basso,  low:  see  base  1.  9™es7  hasterd  — G.  bastard  = 


bassoon 


V . OILV  

to,  the  ace  of  clubs : see  basto.]  In  the  game 
of  solo,  the  queen  of  spades,  which  is  always 
the  third  trump. 

bastantt,  a.  [<  F.  bastant,  < It.  bastante  (= 
Sp.  Pg.  bastante),  ppr.  of  bastare,  suffice : see 
basta 1 .]  Sufficient ; able  (to  do  something). 


— ... ^ ^ l x -*-  • t'twow/f.,  \ xu.  uua- 

sonet  a bassoon,  aug.  of  basso,  low:  see  base1, 
bass 3,  basso L ] 1 . A musical  instrument  of  the 

oboe  class,  having  a double  reed,  a 
long,  curved  metallic  mouthpiece, 
and  a doubled  wooden  tube  or  body. 

Its  compass  is  about  three  octaves  rising 
from  below  the  bass  staff.  Its  diameter 
at  the  bottom  is  about  2 inches,  and  for  con- 
venience of  carriage  it  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  parts,  whence  its  Italian  name  fagotto, 
a bundle.  It  serves  for  the  bass  among  wood 
wind-instruments,  as  hautboys,  flutes,  etc. 

2.  A reed-pipe  stop  in  an  organ, 
having  a quality  of  tone  resembling 
that  of  the  bassoon, 
bassoonist  (ba-son'ist),  n.  [<  bas- 
soon + .-isf.]  A performer  on  the 
bassoon. 

basso-ostinato  (bas'o-os-ti-na'to),  n. 

[It.,  lit.  obstinate  bass:  basso  = E. 
bass 3;  ostinato  = E.  obstinate,  q.  v.] 

Same  as  ground  bass  (which  see, 
under  bass3). 

basso-profondo  (bas'6-pro-fon'do), 
n.  [It. : basso  = E.  bass 3 ; profondo,  “ 

< L.  profundus,  deep,  profound : see  profound .] 
In  music:  (a)  The  lowest  bass  voice,  having  a 
compass  of  about  two  octaves  rising  from  D 
below  the  bass-staff.  ( b ) One  possessing  a 
voice  of  this  compass. 

Bassora  gum.  See  gum2. 
basso-rilievo  (bas'o-re-lya'vo),  n.  See  bas- 
relief. 

bassorin  (bas'o-rin),  n.  [<  Bassora,  also  written 
Bassorah,  Bussorah,  or  Basra,  a city  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.]  A gum  (CeHqpOg)  insoluble  in  water, 
the  essential  constituent  of  gum  tragacanth  and 
of  cherry  and  plum  gums.  Also  called  tragan- 
thin  and  adraganthin. 

bass-relief  (bas're-lef'),  n.  Same  as  bas-relief. 
bass-rope  (bas'rop),  n.  [<  bass2  + rope.]  A 
rope  or  cord  made  from  bass  or  bast,  used  for 
tying  cigars  and  for  other  purposes, 
basswood  (bas'wiid),  n.  [<  bass 2 + wood.] 
The  common  name  of  the  American  linden  or 
lime-tree,  Tilia  Americana.  The  white  bass- 
-wood is  T.  heterophyUa.  Also  called  bass. 
bast1  (bast),  n.  [Also  corruptly  bass2,  q.  v. ; 

< ME.  bast,  < AS.  bccst  - D.  MHG.  G.  bast( m.) 
— Icel.  Sw.  bast  (neut.)  — Dan.  bast ; origin  un- 
certain; perhaps  connected  with  besom,  q.  v.] 
1.  The  strong  inner  fibrous  hark  of  various 


— w _ a,.  «,  = Icel.  bastardhr), 

< OF.  bastard,  bastart  (F.  bdtard  = Pr.  bastard 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  bastardo;  ML.  bastardus),  a bas- 
tard, prob.  < bast  (F.  bdt  = Pr.  bast  = Sp.  It. 
basto:  see  bast2),  a pack-saddle,  + -ard;  equiv. 
to  OF.  fils  de  has,  fils  de  bast,  a bastard,  lit. 
son  of  a pack-saddle : see  bast2  and  -ard,  and 
cf.  bantling.  The  first  known  application  of 
the  word  was  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
was  called  William  the  Bastard  beforo  the  con- 
quest, and,  indeed;  called  himself  so  (“Ego 
Wilhelmus  cognomine  bastardus”).]  I.  n.  1. 
A natural  child ; a child  begotten  and  born  out 
of  wedlock ; an  illegitimate  or  spurious  child. 
By  the  civil  and  canon  laws  (a  rule  adopted  also  in  many 
of  the  United  States),  a bastard  becomes  a legitimate 
child  by  the  marriage  of  the  parents  at  any  future  time. 
But  by  the  laws  of  England  a child,  to  be  legitimate, 
must  at  least  be  born  after  the  lawful  marriage;  it  does 
not  require  that  the  child  shall  be  begotten  in  wed- 
lock, but  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  born  after 
marriage,  no  matter  how  short  the  time,  the  law  presum- 
ing it  to  be  the  child  of  the  husband.  The  only  legal  in- 
capacity of  a bastard  is  that  he  cannot  be  heir  or  next  of 
kin  to  any  one  save  his  own  issue.  Inheritance  from  the 
mother  is  allowed  in  some  jurisdictions.  In  England  the 
maintenance  of  a bastard  in  the  first  instance  devolves  on 
the  mother,  while  in  Scotland  it  is  a joint  burden  upon 
both  parents.  The  mother  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of 
the  child  in  preference  to  the  father.  In  the  United  States 
the  father  may  be  compelled  to  provide  support. 

2.  In  sugar-refining : (a)  A large  mold  into 
which  sugar  is  drained.  (b)  An  impure,  coarse 
brown  sugar_  made  from  the  refuse  syrup  of 
previous  boilings. — 3f.  An  animal  of  inferior 
breed;  a mongrel.—  4f.  A kind  of  woolen 
clotb,  probably  of  inferior  quality,  or  of  unu- 
sual width,  or  both. — 5f,  A kind  of  war-vessel 
used  in  the  middle  ages,  probably  of  unusual 
size. — 6f.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a small 
cannon,  otherwise  known  as  a bastard  culverin 
(which  see,  under  culverin). — 7t.  A sweet  Span- 
ish wine  resembling  museadel;  any  kind  of 
sweetened  wine. 

We  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown  and  white 
bastard.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 

Why,  this  now,  which  you  account  so  choice,  were 
counted  but  as  a cup  of  bastard  at  the  Groyne,  or  at  Port 
St.  Mary's.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  I.  i. 

8.  In  falconry,  a kind  of  hawk. — 9.  [Sp.  bas- 
tardo, a bastard,  a short,  thick-bodied  snake, 
etc.]  A local  name  of  Kemp’s  gulf-turtle, 
Thalassochelys  ( Colpochelys ) kempi,  of  the  Gulf 

of  Mexico — Special  bastard,  a child  bom  before  the 
marriage  of  its  parents. 


II.  a.  1.  Begotten  and  born  out  of  wedlock; 
illegitimate:  as,  a bastard  child. — 2f.  Mongrel; 
hybrid:  as,  a bastard  brood.—  3f.  Unauthor- 
ized; unrecognized:  as,  “ bastard  officers  be- 
fore God,”  Knox,  First  Blast  (Arber),  p.  48. 
(N.K.D.) — 4.  Spurious;  not  genuine;  false; 
supposititious;  adulterate:  as,  “ bastard  hope,” 
Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  5;  “ bastard  honours,” 
Temple. 

(They]  at  the  best  attain  but  to  some  bastard  piece  of 
fortitude.  Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici,  i.  25. 

5.  Having  the  appearance  of  being  genuine; 
resembling  in  some  degree : an  epithet  applied 
especially  in  botany,  zoology,  medicine,  etc., 
to  things  which  resemble,  but  are  not  identical 
with,  the  things  named : as,  bastard  mahogany, 
bastard  pimpernel,  bastard  caddis,  bastard  mar- 
ble, bastard  measles,  etc.  See  phrases  below. 
Also  bastardly . — 6.  Of  abnormal  or  irregular 
shape  or  size;  of  unusual  make  or  propor- 
tions : applied  to  guns,  ships,  swords : as,  bas- 
tard culverin,  bastard  galley,  etc.  See  phrases. 
—Bastard  Baltimoret,  bastard  oriolet,  the  orchard- 
onole,  Icterus  spurius.—  Bastard  bar,  in  her.,  same  as 
baston,  1 (c). — Bastard  branch,  a shoot  or  sucker  spring- 
ing up  of  its  own  accord  from  the  root  of  a tree,  or  w here 
it  is  not  wanted.— Bastard  breadnut.  See  breadnut.— 
Bastard  cod.  Same  as,  green-cod,  2.—  Bastard  culverint 
See  culverin.—  Bastard  file,  a file  of  a grade  between 
smooth  and  rough. — Bastard  limestone,  an  impure  sili- 
cious  limestone,  incapable  of  being  converted  into  quick- 
lime by  burning.— Bastard  manchineeL  See  man- 
chmeel.  — Bastard  musket.  See  musket.  — Bastard 
plover,  a name  for  the  lapwing,  Vanellus  cristatus.— 
Bastard  saltie,  a local  Scotch  name  (about  Aberdeen)  of 
the  rough  dab,  Hippoglossoides  limandoides. — Bastard 
senna.  Same  as  bladder-senna. — Bastard  sole,  (a)  A 
local  English  name  of  the  smear-dab,  a fish,  Microsto - 
mus  Kitt.  (b)  A local  English  name  (in  Weymouth)  of 
the  variegated  sole,  Solea  variegata. — Bastard  stucco 
in  plastering.  See  stucco.— Bastard  sugar.  Same  as 
bastard,  n.,  2 (6). — Bastard  title,  ill  printing,  an  ab- 
breviated title  of  a book  on  an  otherwise  blank  page 
preceding  the  full  title-page.— Bastard  turbot,  the  brill 
[Local  Scotch  (about  Moray  Frith).]  — Bastard  type, 
m printing,  type  with  a face  larger  or  smaller  than  that 
proper  to  the  size  of  the  body,  as  bourgeois  on  a brevier 
body.— Bastard  wheel,  in  mach.,  a flat  bevel- wheel,  or 
one  which  is  a near  approach  to  a spur-wheel.— Bas- 
tard winet,  wine  which  is  neither  sweet  nor  sour.— Bas- 
tard wing.  Same  as  alula. 

bastardt  (bas'tard),  v.  t.  [<  bastard,  n.]  To 
declare  to  be  a bastard ; stigmatize  as  a bas- 
tard; bastardize.  [Rare.] 

Have  I ever  cozened  any  friends  of  yours  of  their  land? 
bought  their  possessions?  . . . bastarded  their  issue? 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  1. 
To  bastard  our  children.  Bp.  Burnet,  Records,  II.  ii.  3. 

bastardicet  (bas'tar-dis),  n.  [<  F.  bastardise 
(16th  century),  now  bdtardise,  < OF.  bastard, 
bastard.]  Bastardy.  Chapman. 
bastardise,  v.  t.  See  bastardize. 
bastardismt  (bas'tar-dizm),  n.  [<  bastard  4- 
-ism.]  Bastardy. 

bastardize  (has'tar-dlz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bas- 
tardized, ppr.  bastardizing.  [<  bastard  + -ize.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  declare  or  prove  to  be  a bas- 
tard ; stigmatize  as  a bastard. 

The  law  is  so  indulgent  as  not  to  bastardize  the  child  if 
horn,  though  not  begotten,  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  xvi. 

2f.  To  beget  out  of  wedlock.  Shak.— 3.  To 
render  mongrel  or  hybrid;  make  degenerate; 
debase:  as,  “a  bastardized  race  of  the  Ro- 
mans,” /.  I)’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  260. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  degenerate. 

Also  spelled  bastardise. 
bastardlyt  (bas'tard-li),  a. 

1.  Bastard;  base-born. 

Thou  bastardly  rogue ! 

2.  Spurious;  counterfeit. 

A furtive  simulation,  and  a bastardly  kind  of  adoption. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  96. 

3.  Degenerate;  debased.— 4.  Same  as  bas- 
tard, a.,  5. 

bastardy  (bas'tar-di),  n.  [<  bastard  + -y.  Cf. 
bastardice .]  1.  The  state  of  being  a bastard, 

or  begotten  and  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 

Born  in  bastardy.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

They  blot  my  name  with  hateful  bastardy. 

Drayton,  Rosamond  to  K.  Henry. 
2.  The  act  of  begetting  a bastard. — 3.  A ju- 
dicial proceeding  to  determine  the  paternity 
of  a bastard  child  and  compel  its  father  to 
support  i t — Declarator  of  bastardy,  in  Scots  law,  an 
action  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Session  by  the  donatory 
in  a gift  of  bastardy,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  declared 
that  the  land  or  the  effects  which  belonged  to  the  deceased 
bastard  belong  to  the  donatory,  in  virtue  of  the  gift  from 
the  crown.— Gift  of  bastardy,  in  Scots  law,  a gift  from 
the  crown  of  the  heritable  or  movable  effects  of  a bastard 
who  has  died  without  lawful  issue,  and  without  having 
disposed  of  his  property  in  liege-poustie. 
baste1  (bast),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  basted,  ppr. 
basting.  [First  known  in  pret.  or  pp.  baste, 


[<  bastard  + -fy1.] 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 


baste 

baist,  basit,  perhaps  with  orig.  inf.  *base,  < 8w. 
basa,  strike,  beat,  whip  (of.  bash 4,  bask3) ; 
some  compare  Icel.  beysta,  beyrsta  = Sw.  bos- 
ta  = Dan.  boste,  heat,  drub,  generally  associat- 
ed with  borste  (=  Sw.  borsta),  brush,  < borste, 
a brush,  bristle,  = Sw.  borste,  a brush,  borst,  a 
bristle.  Others  take  basted  to  he  a fig.  use  of 
baste 2 ; ef . anoint  in  sense  of  basted.  ] To  beat 
with  a stick;  thrash;  cudgel. 

Mine  had  struck  down  Creed’s  boy  in  the  dirt,  with  his 
new  suit  on,  and  the  boy  . . . was  in  a pitiful  taking  and 
pickle,  but  I basted  my  rogue  soundly. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  372. 

Would  now  and  then  seize  . . . 

A stick,  or  stool,  or  anything  that  round  did  lie, 

And  baste  her  lord  and  master  most  confoundedly. 

Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  100. 

baste2  (hast),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  basted,  ppr. 
basting.  ['ME.  *basten,  < AF.  bastir,  prob.  a 
culinary  use  (‘dress’)  of  OP.  bastir,  build,  also 
prob.  attend  to : see  baste3,  v.~]  1.  To  moisten 
(meat  that  is  being  roasted  or  baked)  with 
melted  fat,  gravy,  etc. 

The  fat  of  roasted  mutton  falling  on  the  birds  will  serve 
to  baste  them.  Swift. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 

Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been.  Coivyer,  John  Gilpin. 

2.  To  mark  (sheep)  with  tar.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
baste3  (bast),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  basted,  ppr. 
basting.  [<  ME.  hasten,  < OP.  bastir,  P.  bdtir; 
same  as  OP.  bastir,  build,  construct  (see  hos- 
tile), or  else  < OHG.  bestan,  patch  (MHG. 
besten,  lace,  tie,  OFries.  bcsten,  baste),  < bast, 
bast,  the  fibers  of  which  were  used  for  thread : 
see  hast1.]  To  sew  slightly;  fasten  together 
with  long  stitches,  as  the  parts  of  a garment, 
for  trying  on  or  fitting,  or  for  convenience  in 
handling  during  the  process  of  making. 

The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  [trim- 
med]  with  fragments,  and  the  guards  [trimmings]  are  but 
slightly  basted  on  neither.  Shah.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

haste4  (hast),  n.  [Another  spelling  of  beast,  re- 
taining the  former  pronunciation  of  that  word.] 
In  card-playing,  same  as  beast,  7. 
bastel-houset,  n.  [<  ME.  bastel,  bastele,  bastile 
(see  bastile)  + house.']  A fortified  house,  espe- 
cially one  built  in  an  outlying  and  exposed  po- 
sition. See  border-tower. 
baster1  (bas'ter),  n.  [<  bastel  4-  -er1.]  1.  One 
who  hastes  or  heats  with  a stick. — 2.  A blow 
with  a stick  or  other  weapon.  [Colloq.] 
baster2  (has'ter),  n.  [<  baste 2 + -er4.]  One 
who  hastes  meat. 

baster3  (has'ter),  n.  [<  baste 3 + -er4.]  One 
who  hastes  or  Joins  the  parts  of  a garment 
loosely  with  long  stitches ; also,  an  attachment 
to  a sewing-machine  used  for  basting, 
basterna  (has-tbr'na),  ?i.  [LL.]  1.  A sort  of 

litter  or  sedan,  borne  by  two  mules,  used  by 
the  Bomans. — 2.  An  ox-oart  or  wagon  used 
by  the  early  French  kings, 
bastida  (bas-te'da),  n.  [ML.,  also  bastita:  see 
bastide.]  Same  as  bastide. 
bastide  (bas-ted'),  n.  [F.,  a farm-house,  a 
fortress,  < Pr.  bastida,  < ML.  bastida,  prop,  bas- 
tita, lit.  a building,  prop.  fern,  of  bastitus,  pp. 
of  bastire,  build,  > OP.  bastir  = Pr.  bastir, 
build : see  bastile,  bastion.]  It.  A small  forti- 
fied building,  often  of  timber,  corresponding 
nearly  to  a modern  blockhouse. — 2f.  A tem- 
porary or  movable  hut  or  tower  erected  for  be- 
sieging purposes.  See  bastile , 4. — 3.  A small 
farm-house  or  country  dwelling  in  the  south  of 
France,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

bastile,  bastille  (bas-tel' )>  n.  [In  spelling  and 
pron.  conformed  to  mod.  F.j  < ME.  bastile , bas- 
tille, bastele,  bastel , etc.,  < OF.  (and  mod.  F.) 
bastille,  < ML.  bastile , pi.  bastilia,  a tower,  for- 
tress, < bastire  (>  OF.  bastir,  F.  bdtir  = Pr.  OSp. 
bastir  = It.  bastire ),  build,  of  unknown  origin ; 
referred  by  Diez  to  Gr.  paGra&iv,  raise,  support.] 

1.  A bridge-tower,  gate-tower,  outlying  de- 
fense, or  citadel. 

At  vch  brugge  a berfray  on  basteles  wyse, 

That  seuen  sythe  vch  a day  asayled  the  gates. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1187. 

2.  In  French  hist.,  a fortress  used  as  a state 
prison.  Many  French  cities  had  bastiles  of  this  kind  in 
feudal  times,  but  the  one  especially  known  is  that  of 
Paris,  called  specifically  the  Bastille.  It  commanded  the 
Porte  St.  Antoine,  and  its  erection  was  begun  by  Charles 
V.  in  1369.  This,  being  of  peculiar  strength,  remained 
after  the  other  medieval  fortifications  of  the  city  had 
been  removed,  and  its  use  as  a prison  for  persons  con- 
fined at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  king  or  his  ministers 
gave  it  celebrity  as  a reputed  stronghold  of  royal  des- 
potism and  cruelty.  It  was  stormed  with  much  blood- 
shed by  the  populace  July  14,  1789,  and  was  demolished 
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shortly  afterward.  There  were  delivered  from  the  prison- 
cells  four  forgers,  two  lunatics,  and  a nobleman  who  had 
been  confined  at  the  demand  of  his  family. 

In  Paris  la  Bastile  is,  as  our  Tower,  the  chief  prison  of 
the  kingdom.  Cotgrave. 

That  rock-fortress,  Tyranny’s  stronghold,  which  they 
name  Bastille.  Carlyle , French  Rev.,  I.  iv.  3. 

Hence  — 3.  By  extension,  any  prison,  espe- 
cially one  conducted  in  an  arbitrary  or  op- 
pressive way. 

The  modern  hospital  for  the  insane,  especially  the  many 
private  and  corporate  homes,  conducted  as  they  are  with 
the  utmost  humanity  and  skill,  are  not  bastiles  or  prisons, 
furnishing  only  restraint  behind  the  bars. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VII.  706. 
4.  A movable  tower  used  by  the  besiegers  of 
a strong  place,  whether  for  approaching  the 
walls  (see  belfry)  or  as  a defense  and  protec- 
tion for  the  besiegers. 

bastile,  bastille  (bas-tel'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
bastiled  or  bastilled,  ppr.  bastiling  or  bastilling. 
[<  bastile,  n.]  To  confine  in  a bastile;  im- 
prison. 

bastilliont  (bas-til'yon),  n.  [<  OP.  bastillon, 
dim.  of  bastille : see  bastile.]  A small  fortress 
or  castle. 

bastimentf  (bas'ti-ment),  n.  [<  OP.  bastiment 
(P.  bdtiment  = Sp.  "bastimento),  a building, 
structure,  ship,  < bastir,  build : see  bastile.]  1 . 
Military  supplies. — 2.  A rampart. — 3.  A ship 
of  war. 

bastimentot  (bas-ti-men'to),  n.  [Sp.]  Same 
as  bastiment,  3. 

Then  the  bastimentos  never 
Had  our  foul  dishonour  seen, 

Nor  the  sea  the  sad  receiver 
Of  this  gallant  train  had  been,  j . 

Glover , Hosiers  Ghost,  st.  7. 
bastinade  (bas-ti-nad'),  n.  and  v.  Same  as 
bastinado. 

bastinado  (bas-ti-na'do),  n.  [Formerly  also 
bastonado  (- ada , -ade)  = P.  bastonnade,  < Sp. 
bastonada,  also  bastonaso  (=  It.  bastonata),  a 
beating  with  a stick,  < Sp.  baston  = OP.  boston 
= It.  bastone,  a stick,  cudgel : see  baston,  baton.] 

1 . A blow  or  beating  with  a stick  or  cudgel, 
especially  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  on  the 
buttocks ; a cudgeling. 

He  brags  he  will  gi’  me  the  bastinado,  as  I hear. — How? 
he  the  bastinado?  How  came  he  by  that  word,  trow? — 
Nay,  indeed,  he  said  cudgel  me;  I termed  it  so  for  my 
more  grace.  B.  J onson. 

2.  A mode  of  punishment  in  some  Oriental 
countries,  especially  Turkey,  Persia,  and  China, 
in  which  blows  with  a stick  or  lath  of  bamboo 
are  inflicted  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  on  the 
buttocks. — 3.  A stick  or  cudgel;  the  imple- 
ment used  in  administering  the  bastinado. 

bastinado  (bas-ti-na'do),  v.  t.  [<  bastinado,  n.] 
To  beat  with  a stick  or  cudgel ; specifically,  to 
beat  on  the  buttocks  or  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
as  a Judicial  punishment. 

The  Sallee  rover,  who  threatened  to  bastinado  a Chris- 
tian captive  to  death.  M acaulay,  Hist.  Eng. 

basting4  (bas'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bastel.] 
A cudgeling ; a beating. 

A good  basting  . . . was  a sovereign  remedy  for  sea-sick- 
ness. Marryat,  Peter  Simple,  p.  64. 

basting2  (bas'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  baste2.] 
1 . The  moistening  of  meat  that  is  being  roasted 
with  its  own  fat,  butter,  etc. — 2.  The  gravy, 
melted  fat,  butter,  etc.,  used  in  moistening 
roasting  beef,  etc. — 3.  In  candle-making,  the 
process  of  pouring  melted  wax  over  the  wicks. 
basting3  (bas'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  baste3.] 
1.  The  act  of  sewing  together  with  long,  loose 
stitches. — 2.  The  stitches  themselves, 
basting-machine  (has ' ting-ma-shen ''),«.  A 
sewing-machine  usedf  or  basting  togetherpieces 
of  fabrics,  to  make  a continuous  piece  for 
★bleaching,  dyeing,  etc. 

bastion  (bas'tion),  n.  [<  P.  bastion,  < It.  bas- 
tions (=  Sp.  bastion),  < bastire  = OF.  bastir, 

etc.,  build:  see 
hostile.]  In 
fort.,  a mass 
of  earth,  faced 
with  sods,  brick, 
or  stones,  stand- 
ing out  from 
a rampart,  of 
which  it  is  a 
principal  part. 
A bastion  consists 
of  two  Jlanks,  each 
commanding  and 
defending  the  adja- 
cent curtain,  or  that 
portion  of  the  wall 
extending  from  one 
bastion  to  another,  and  two  faces  making  with  each  other 
an  acute  angle  called  the  salient  angle,  and  commanding 


A,  Bastion, 
curtain-angles;  b,  b,  shoulder-an- 
" ' ’ b,  a b,  flanks ; b c, 

ad,  ad,  parts  of 


?les ; c,  salient  angle 
c,  faces;  a a,  gorge 
curtains. 


basylous 

the  outworks  and  ground  before  the  fortification.  The 
inner  space  between  the  two  flanks  is  the  gorge,  or  entrance 
into  the  bastion.  The  use  of  the  bastion  is  to  bring  every 
point  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart  as  much  as  possible  under 
the  guns  of  the  place.  Formerly  called  bulwark. 

And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 

A looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xv. 

To  our  right  was  a long  embattled  line,  with  many  a 
bastion  square  and  round.  O’ Donovan,  Merv,  xviii. 

Center  of  a bastion,  a point  at  the  middle  of  the  gorge, 
whence  the  capital  line  proceeds.  It  is  in  general  at  the 
angle  of  the  inner  polygon. —Detached  bastion,  in  fort., 
a bastion  which  is  separated  from  the  enceinte  by  a ditch. 
Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc. 

bastionary  (bas'tion-a-ri),  a.  [<  bastion  + 
-aryl. "j  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  bastions : 
as,  systems  of  bastionary  fortification, 
bastioned  (bas'tiond),  a.  [<  bastion  + -ed2.] 
Provided  with  or  defended  by  bastions. 

His  palace  bright, 

Bastion’d  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  L 
From  the  bastion' d walls, 

Tike  threaded  spiders,  one  by  one,  we  dropt, 

And  flying  reached  the  frontier : then  we  crost 
To  a livelier  land  ; and  so  by  tilth  and  grange. 

And  vines,  and  blowing  bosks  of  wilderness. 

We  gained  the  mother-city  thick  with  towers. 

And  in  the  Imperial  palace  found  the  king. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 
Bastioned  fort,  a fort  having  two  or  more  bastions  con- 
nected by  curtains : a term  commonly  restricted  to  field- 
works.—Bastioned  front.  See  front. 
bastionet  (bas'tion-et),  n.  [<  bastion  + -et.] 
In  fort.,  a small  bomb-proof  chamber  placed  in 
a position  flanking  the  ditch  of  a lunette  or 
redoubt.  Bastionets  are  usually  placed  at  the  salient 
angles  of  redoubts,  and  are  furnished  with  loopholes  for 
small  arms,  and  sometimes  are  pierced  for  one  or  two  guns. 

bastite  (bas'tit),  n.  [<  Baste  (see  def.)  + -tie2.] 
A serpentinous  mineral  occurring  embedded  in 
serpentine  at  Baste  in  the  Harz  and  elsewhere, 
and  probably  derived  from  the  alteration  of  a 
variety  of  epstatite  (bronzite).  It  often  shows  a 
metallic-pearly  luster,  or  schiller,  in  the  cleavage-face,  and 
is  hence  called  schitter-spar. 

bastnaesite  (bast'ne-slt),  n.  [<  Bastnds  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A fluocarbonate  of  cerium, 
lanthanum,  and  didymium  from  the  Bastnas 
mine,  Sweden.  It  also  occurs  as  an  alteration 
product  of  tysonite  near  Pike’s  Peak,  Colorado, 
basto  (bas'to),  n.  [<  It.  Sp.  Pg.  basto,  ace  of 
clubs ; cf . It,  bastone  = Sp.  baston  = Pg.  bastao, 
a stick,  club : see  baston.]  In  card-playing,  the 
ace  of  clubs  in  quadrille  and  ombre. 

In  Spanish  cards  clubs  are  really  represented  by  “ clubs,” 
for  which  basto  is  the  Spanish  word.  In  certain  games, 
e.  g.,  Ombre,  the  ace  of  clubs  plays  an  important  part, 
and  is  emphatically  called  basto. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  115. 

bastont  (bas'ton),  n.  [<  ME.  baston,  bastun,  < 
OP.  baston,  P fbdton  — Sp.  baston  = Pg.  bastao 
= It.  bastone,  < ML.  *basto(n-),  a stick,  club, 
cudgel.  Origin  unknown.  The  word  appears  in 

E.  also  as  baton,  batoon,  button, 

batten2-,  see  these  forms.]  1.  A 
stick,  staff,  or  cudgel;  a baton. 
Specifically — (a)  A mace  of  wood  used  in 
atourney,  instead  of  the  mace  of  metal 
used  in  war.  1 1 was  usually  shaped  into 
a handle,  and  had  a guard  like  a sword. 
(b)  A leading-staff  or  ensign  of  command. 
Baston.  See  baton,  1.  (c)  In  her.,  abendlet  sinis- 

ter cut  off  at  each  end,  so  as  not  to 
reach  the  edge  of  the  field  : it  is  generally  considered  in 
English  heraldry  a mark  of  illegitimacy.  [Still  used  in 
this  sense.]  Also  baton  and  bastard  bar. 

2.  In  arch.,  a segmental  molding  used  espe- 
cially in  tlie  bases  of  columns;  a torus. — 3.  A 
servant  of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  who  attend- 
ed the  king’s  courts  as  an  officer,  carrying  a 
red  truncheon.  It  was  his  duty  to  take  to  ward  such 
prisoners  as  had  been  committed  by  the  court,  and  also  to 
attend  those  suffered  to  go  at  large  by  license.  Hence,  to 
go  out  of  prison  by  baston  was  to  go  at  large  in  the  custody 
of  a servant  of  the  warden  of  Fleet  prison.  [London,  Eng.] 

bast-palm  (bast'pam),  n.  Two  species  of  Bra- 
zilian palms  which  yield  the  piassaba  fiber,  a 
coarse  fiber  from  the  sheathing-bases  of  the 
leaf-stalks,  used  for  cordage,  brooms,  etc.  The 
Bahia  bast-palm  is  the  Attaleafunifera  (see  Attalea);  that 
of  Par 4 is  the  Leopoldinia  Piassaba. 

bast-tree  (bast'tre),  n.  [ME.  haste-tre ; < hast 1 
+ tree,]  A tree  furnishing  bast,  in  Europe  espe- 
cially the  linden,  Tilia  Europcea.  See  basti. 
basyl,  basyle  (ba'sil),  n.  [<  Gr.  p dote,  a base, 
+ v7iy,  substance.]  In  chem.,  a name  given  by 
Graham  to  the  electropositive  constituent  of  a 
salt. 

basylous  (ba'si-lus),  a.  [<  basyl  + -eras.]  In 
chem.,  of  the  nature  of  or  relating  to  a basyl, 
or  electropositive  constituent  of  a salt. 

The  name  of  the  electro-negative  ingredient  . . . being 
that  which  is  placed  first  as  the  generic  term,  whilst  that 
of  the  electro-positive  or  basylous  element  follows  as  indi- 
cating the  species.  W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  § 333- 
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★ bat 

bat1  (bat),  n.  [<  ME.  6 at,  batte,  botte,  AS.  *bat, 
batt  (in  one  gloss.),  connected  with  OF.  batte, 
F.  batte,  a rammer,  a wand,  appar.  < battre, 
beat:  see  batter L Some  of  the  noun  senses 
are  from  the  verb  (see  bat1,  v.),  while  others 
are  perhaps  from  orig.  diii.  sources.]  1.  A 
heavy  stick  or  club;  any  stick  or  club;  form- 
erly, a walking-stick,  a staff  for  support  and 
defense. 

A handsome  bat  he  held, 

On  which  he  leaned,  as  one  farre  in  elde. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  I.  217. 
He  headed  all  the  rabble  of  a town 
And  finish’d  ’em  with  bats. 

Dry  den,  Hind  and  Panth.,  iii.  631. 

2.  The  wooden  club  with  which  the  players  in 
base-ball,  cricket,  and  similar  games  bat  or 
drive  the  ball.  That  used  in  base-ball  is  a round  ta- 
pering stick  of  varying  size  and  weight  to  suit  the  strength 
of  the  player ; that  used  in  cricket  is  shaped  somewhat  like 
the  broad  end  of  an  oar,  and  is  provided  with  a round 
handle. 

3.  A batsman  or  batter. 

W.  is  the  best  bat  left. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown’s  School-Days,  ii.  8. 

4.  A blow  as  with  a bat  or  baton:  as,  he  re- 
ceived a bat  in  the  face.  [Colloq.]  — 5.  A tool 
made  of  beech,  used  by  plumbers  in  dressing 
and  flatting  sheet-lead. — 6.  A rammer  used 
by  founders. — 7.  A blade  used  for  beating  or 
scutching  hemp  or  flax. — 3.  A piece  of  brick 
having  one  end  entire;  hence,  any  portion  of 
a brick;  a brickbat. — 9.  A kind  of  sun-dried 
brick.  Southey. — 10.  Shale;  hardened  clay, 
but  not  fire-clay : same  as  bind,  2.  Penn.  Surv. 
Glossary.  Also  spelled  batt. — 11.  In  liat-malc - 
ing,  a felted  mass  of  fur,  or  of  hair  and  wool. 
Two  such  masses  are  required  to  form  the  body 
of  a hat.  Also  spelled  batt. 

One  half  of  the  intended  hat,  called  a bat,  is  bowed  at  a 
time*  J.  Thomson,  Hats  ayd  Felting,  p.  89. 

12.  A continuous  wad  of  cotton  from  the 
batting-machine,  ready  for  carding;  also,  a 
sheet  of  cotton  wadding  or  batting.  See  bat- 
ting.-- 13.  In  ceram.:  (a)  A flexible  sheet  of 
gelatin  used  in  transferring  impressions  to  the 
surface  of  the  ware. 

Batt  or  bat  fs  . . . a plate  of  gelatine,  used  in  printing 
on  pottery  or  porcelain,  over  the  glaze.  In  bat-print- 


bate 


nocturnal  and  crepuscular,  passing  most  of  the  daytime  Batavian  (ba-ta'vi-an),  a.  and 
m dusky  retreats,  where  they  gather  sometimes  in  almost  -----  ^ v ••  . . 

incredible  multitudes,  and  generally  repose  hanging  head 
downward  by  their  hind  feet.  In  size  they  range  from  less 
than  the  size  of  a mouse  to  large  forms  with  some  five  feet 
spread  of  wing.  The  body  is  usually  softly  furry ; the 
wings  are  membranous  and  naked.  The  great  majority 


Hoary  Bat  ( Lasiurus pruinosus). 

are  insectivorous  and  carnivorous,  and  constitute  the  sub- 
order Animalivora  or  Insectivora ; of  these,  a few  prey 
upon  other  bats,  and  some,  of  the  genera  Desmodus  and 
Diphylla,  suck  the  blood  of  large  animals  ; but  the  great 
bats  of  South  America  called  vampires  are  chiefly  fru- 
givorous.  See  Desmodontes,  Vampyri.  The  old-world 
fruit-bats,  flying-foxes,  or  roussettes  are  mostly  large  spe- 
cies, constituting  the  family  Pteropodidce  and  suborder 
Frugivora.  See  cut  under  flying-fox.  The  physiognomy 
of  many  of  the  bats  is  grotesque,  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary appendages  of  the  snout,  especially  in  the  families 
lihinolophidce  and  Phyllosto mat  idee,  or  horseshoe  bats 
and  leaf-nosed  bats.  The  ears,  too,  are  often  of  great  size 
and  much  complexity  of  detail,  and,  like  the  various  ap- 
pendages of  the  face,  and  the  wing-membranes  themselves, 
serve  as  tactile  organs  of  extreme  delicacy,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sensing  objects  without  actual  contact.  The  wings 
of  bats  are  commonly  given  to  representations  of  evil  ge- 
nii and  demons,  as  those  of  birds  are  attached  to  good 
angels.  The  large  bat  represented  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments is  one  of  the  fruit-bats,  the  Cynonycteris  cegyptiaca. 
The  Hebrew  name  of  the  bat  of  the  Old  Testament,  atal- 


..  .,  [<  L.  Bata- 

via, the  country  of  the  Batavi,  a people  an- 
ciently inhabiting  an  island  ( Batavorum  In- 
sula or  Batavia)  formed  by  the  rivers  Rhine, 
Waal,  and  Maas,  and  the  ocean.]  I.  a.  1. 
Pertaining  to  the  ancient  Batavia,  or  by  ex- 
tension to  the  Netherlands  or  their  inhabi- 
tants, the  Dutch. — 2.  Pertaining  to  Batavia, 
the  chief  city  of  the  island  of  Java,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East. 

II.  1.  A native  of  the  Netherlands;  a 
Dutchman. — 2.  A native  of  Batavia  in  Java, 
bat-bolt  (bat'bolt),  n.  [<  bat  1 + bolt i.j  A 
bolt  barbed  or  jagged  at  its  butt  or  tang  to 
give  it  a firmer  hold. 

batch1  (bach),  n.  [<  ME.  bacclie,  batchc,  < AS. 
as  if  *bwcce,  < bacan , bake ; cf . Dan.  bcegt,  G. 
gebdclc,  a batch:  see  bake. j 1.  A quantity 
produced  at  one  operation;  specifically,  the 
quantity  of  bread  made  at  one  baking. — 2.  The 
quantity  of  material  prepared  or  required  for 
one  operation.  Specifically — (a)  In  glass-making,  the 
frit  ready  for  the  glass-pot.  See  frit.  ( b ) The  quantity  of 
flour  or  dough  to  be  used  at  one  baking,  (c)  The  quantity 
of  grain  sent  at  one  time  to  the  mill  to  be  ground ; a grist. 
3.  An  aggregation  of  individuals  or  articles 
similar  to  each  other ; especially,  a number  or 
aggregation  received,  despatched,  etc.,  at  one 
time : as,  a batch  of  letters ; a batch  of  pris- 
oners. 

The  Turkish  troops  are  being  hurried  to  the  front  in 
batches  of  40,000  at  a time.  Tunes  (London). 

.When  he  had  her  all  to  himself,  ...  he  would  pull  out 
his  last  batch  of  sonnets,  and  read  them  in  a voice  tremu- 
lous with  emotion.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxvii. 

4f.  Kind,  sort,  or  lot. 

One  is  a rimer,  sir,  of  your  own  batch,  your  own  leaven. 

B.  Jonsoii,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 


States  are  the  small  brown  bat,  Vespertilio  subulatus,  and 
the  red  bat,  Lasiurus  noveboracensis.  Among  European 
species  may  be  noted  the  serotine  ( Vespertilio  serotinus), 
the  pipistrelle  ( V.  pipistrellus ),  the  barbastel  ( Barbastel - 
lus  communis),  the  oreillard  (Plecotus  auritus),  and  the 
horseshoe  bats  (Rhinolophus  hipposideros  and  R.  ferroe- 
quinum ).  In  heraldry  the  bat  is  always  represented  dis- 
played, that  is,  with  the  wings  opened,  and  is  often  called 
by  its  older  name  reremouse.—  Bat’s  wing,  in  anat.  See 
ala  vespertilionis,  under  ala. — Bat’s-wing  burner.  See 
burner. — BuUdog  bats,  the  molossoid  chiropterans.  See 
- . . ■ * , _ ~ f — J! olossus. — Harlequin  bat.  See  harlequin. 

ing,  the  impiession  is  transferred  from  an  engraved  cop-  bat,3  (batA  v t rVariont  hnfvl  rvn/VK 

per  plate  to  a bat  of  gelatine  or  glue,  whence  it  is  printed  PSi  „ ' . • J-  Vanant  OI  bate1,  prob.  now 

on  the  glaze,  in  oil  or  tar.  Enamel  powder  being  then  lak^en  in  allusion  to  the  eyes  of  a bat.]  To  bate 


leph,  is  now  used  in  the  form  Atalapha  for  a genus  of  batch1  (bach),  V.  t.  [<  batch 1 r?.]  To  mass: 
American  Hats.  The  commonest  species  of  the  United  bring  together  in  a batch  or  the  quantity  re- 


quired. 

The  white  calico  is  batched.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  685. 
batch2  (baeli),  ».  [Also  baiche,  and  in  comp. 
bctcli-\  < ME.  baclie,  baecche,  variant  of  bcche, 
< AS.  bece,  beece,  the  valley  of  a brook:  see 
beach  and  beck L For  the  transfer  of  sense 
from  ‘stream’  to  ‘bank,  mound,  vale,’  cf. 
dike  and  ditch.]  1 . A bank ; a sand-bank. — 
2.  The  valley  in  which  a stream  flows;  a field 
or  patch  of  ground  lying  near  a stream:  es- 
pecially in  local  English  names.  [Local,  Eng.] 


dusted  over  the  print,  adheres  to  the"  oiled  'surf  ace, 'and  or  flutter,  as  in  the  phrase  to  bat  the  eyes,  that  batch2  fbachl  v t TE  dial  < ha trh2  1 Tr. 
the  porcelain  is  then  fired  at  a low  temperature.  is,  wink.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.1  ■ A".-  f’  - -l  • ’ - 0atcli  ’ io 

Ure  Dicf  I 298  ^ 

CM  a w e -U  1 1 , ’ , ■ ■ You  hoi’ your  head  high;  don’t  you  bat  your  eyes  to 

(0)  A shelf  or  slab  of  baked  clay  used  to  sup-  please  none  of  ’em.  The  Century,  XXVII  146 

port  pieces  of  biscuit  which  have  been  painted,  bat4  (bat  or  ba) 

fin  rl  Q.VA  It  AT  n cr  -f  l A O rro  i Yi  Qnn  yt/vi  nmel  7.„‘  7 


“■> a», T-SSi-  750*, VS SJh  A 
14.  Rate,  speed,  style.  [Scotch  and  prov.  m composition,  as  frafliorse,  &a£man,  etc. 
ft??’  - A?  bat.  in  the  position  of  the  batter  or  bat5f  (bat),  n.  See  batz. 
striker  in  base-ball  and  similar  games;  having  the  right  >,0+6  _ • i , 

to  wield  the  bat.  —To  carry  one’s  bat.  See  carry. — To  J?  * ' bat),  [Hind,  bat , a weight,  a measure 

go  on  a bat,  to  go  off  for  a drunken  carousal  or  spree.  01  weight.]  Same  as  tical. 

[Slang.]  bat7,  ii.  A measure  of  land  formerly  used  in 

bat1  (bat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  batted,  ppr.  batting.  South  Wales;  a perch  of  11  feet  square. 

[<  late  ME.  batten , beat  with  a stick,  < batte,  a bat8f,  n.  Same  as  bath 2. 

bat,  stick : see  bat1,  n.,  and  cf.  batter 1.  In  part  batablet  (ba'ta-bl),  a.  [Also  bateable;  short  for 
perhaps  regarded  as  imitative  of  a heavy,  dull  debatable,  as  bate 3 for  debate.  See  debatable .] 

blow;  cf. pat]  I.  trans.  To  beat ; hit ; strike.  A shortened  form  of  debatable , as  in  batable 

Especially — (a)  In  base-ball  and  similar  games,  to  knock 


or  drive,  as  the  ball.  ( b ) In  ceram.,  to  flatten  out  to  the 
required  thickness,  as  unbaked  clay,  preparatory  to  mold- 
ing on  the  block  or  throwing  on  the  wheel. 

II,  intrans.  In  base-ball  and  similar  games, 


ground,  batable  land.  See  debatable. 

As  we  crossed  the  Batable  land.  Border  ballad. 

batailet,  bataillert,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
battle1,  battler1,  etc. 


to  striko  the  ball:  as,  he  bats  well. — to  but  at  bntnm  fbo-fii’riii  « rca  a i a - 

to  attempt  unsuccessfully’  to  knock,  as  a balTfsSM  ^Ty  <£&&£  oPfo^oid^rinl 

lllPflo  A?  ft  All  f Tl  Amnmnn  /vP+Ln  . V,  1“ Vi m 7. 


but  miss. 

bat2  (bat),  n.  [A  corruption  of  earlier  back, 
bak,  Sc.  back,  bale  (also  bakie-bird,  bawkie-bird), 
a bat,  ( ME.  bakkc , backe,  K Dan.  bakke,  in  comp. 
aftenbakke,  evening-bat,  =OSw.  bakka,  in  comp. 
natt-baklca,  night-jar,  Sw.  dial,  nattabatta,  natt- 
blacka,  = Icel.  blaka,  in  comp,  ledhr-blaka,  bat, 
lit.  leather-flapper,  < blaka,  flutter,  flap.  The 
orig.  form  is  uncertain.  Cf.  ML.  blatta,  blacta, 
batta,  a hat,  another  application  of  L.  blatta, 
an  insect  that  shuns  the  light,  a cockroach : see 
Blatta1.  For  the  change  of  k to  t,  cf.  E.  make 2 = 
mate1,  and  E.  crane  = Dan.  trane , Sw.  trana,  Icel. 
trani.  The  AS.  name  of  the  bat  is  hreremus, 
> E.  reremouse.  The  G-.  name  is  fledermaus;  cf. 
E.  flitter  mouse.']  A wing-handed,  wing-footed 
flying  mammal,  of  the  order  Chiroptera  (which 
See).  The  species  are  upward  of  450  in  number,  nearly 
cosmopolitan,  but  largest,  most  varied  in  character,  and 


birds  of  South  America,  of  the  subfamily  Tham- 
nophilinai  and  family  Formicariida;  specifically, 
the  Thamnophilus  cinereus  (Vieillot).  it  was  used 
as  a generic  name  by  Lesson  in  1831,  and  by  Sclater  in  1858, 
to  distinguish  the  last-named  species  generically  from 
other  Thamnophilince,  under  the  name  Batara  cinerca; 
also  by  Temminck,  1820,  as  a generic  name  of  species  of 
Thamnophilus  proper. 

batardeau  (ba-tar-dd'),  it.;  pi.  batardeaux 
(-doz').  [F.,  dike,  dam,  coiier-dam,  formerly 

bastardeau,  dim.  of  OF.  bastard,  dike,  perhaps 
connected  with  bastir,  build.]  1.  A coffer-dam; 
a casing  of  piles  made  water-tight,  fixed  in  the 
bed  of  a river  to  exclude  the  water  from  the 
site  of  the  pier  or  other  work  while  it  is  being 
constructed.— 2.  In  fort.,  a wall,  generally  fur- 
nished with  a sluice-gate,  built  across  a moat 
or  ditch,  to  retain  the  water  in  those  parts  of 

„ , ...  „„„  the  ditch  which  require  to  be  inundated. 

moat  abundant  in  individuals  in  tropical  and  subtropical  batata  (ba-tii'ta),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.  batata.  < Havtian 

Countries.  The  sner.ifiS  nf  tpmnprnto  omintrioo  oo  r.f  tlia  7ia< 4-1 — xi . n ,1  f . y 


The  species  of  temperate  countries,  as  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  are  comparatively  few,  small, 
and  of  such  uniform  characters  that  they  give  little  idea 
of  the  extent  and  diversity  of  the  order  in  warmer  re- 
gions. Bats  are  the  most  aerial  or  volitant  of  all  animals, 
even  more  so  than  birds  or  insects,  for  they  have  scarcely 
any  other  means  of  locomotion  than  flying.  They  are 


protect  (the  bank  of  a river)  by  facing  it  with 
stones,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  eating 
into  it.  [Local,  Eng.] 

batch3t,  n.  [Appar.  an  assibilated  form  of 
back3.]  A vessel  used  in  brewing.  A7.  E.  D. 
batchelor,  n.  See  bachelor. 
bate1  (bat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bated,  ppr.  bating. 
[Also  bait;  < ME.  ba  ten  (only  intrans.),  < OF, 
batre,  mod.  F.  battre,  beat,  flap  ( battre  les  ailes, 
beat  the  wings,  flutter ; reflex.,  se  battre,  flutter), 
= Pr.  batre  = Sp.  batir  — Pg.  Safer  = It.  bat- 
tere,  beat,  etc.,  < ML.  (LL.)  batere,  battere,  for 
L.  batuere,  battuere,  beat,  strike,  whence  also 
ult.  E.  batter1,  battle1,  etc.,  and  prob.  in  part 
the  simple  bat1,  v.:  see  these  words.  The 
orig.  sense  ‘beat  ’ is  covered  by  bate3,  for  abate , 
and  batter1.]  I.t  trans.  To  beat:  in  the  phrase 
to  bate  the  wings,  to  flutter,  fly.  [In  the  passage 
quoted,  there  is  an  allusion  to  bate 2 for  abate.] 
Till  the  Soule  by  this  meanes  of  overbodying  herselfe 
. . . bated  her  iving  apace  downeward. 

Milton,  Church  Discipline.  {N.  E.  D.) 
n.  intrans.  1.  In  falconry,  to  beat  the  wings 
impatiently ; flutter  as  preparing  for  flight,  par- 
ticularly at  the  sight  of  prey ; flutter  away. 

I am  like  a hawk  that  bates  but  cannot  fly,  because  I am 
ty’d  to  another’s  fist.  Bacon. 

These  kites 

That  bate  and  beat  and  will  not  be  obedient. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 
2f.  To  flutter;  he  eager  or  restless. — 3f.  To 
flutter  or  fly  down.  [With  allusion  to  bate 2 

...  v - . , for  abate.] 

ln  1J16  bate2  (bat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bated,  ppr.  bating. 
-d  of  a river  to  exclude  the  water  from  the  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bait;  < ME.  baten,  by 

apheresis  for  abaten,  abate,  which  thus  be- 
comes in  form  and  in  some  senses  identical 
with  the  orig.  simple  form  represented  by 
bate1:  see  abate  and  bate1.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
beat  down  or  away;  remove  by  beating. 

About  autumn  bate  the  earth  from  about  the  roots  of 
olives,  and  lay  them  bare.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  II.  521. 

2f.  To  beat  back,  or  blunt. 

Spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time, 

Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  scythe’s  keen  edge. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i. 


batata , the  native  name  of  the  sweet  potato ; 
> ult.  E.  potato,  applied  to  a different  plant : see 
potato.']  The  sweet  potato. 

The  products  of  t jth  China  and  Japan  are  here  [Loo- 
choo]  cultivated,  especially  batatas  and  the  sugar-cane. 

J.  J.  Rein.  Japan  (trans.),  p.  532. 


bate 
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3f.  To  weaken ; impair  the  strength  of. 

These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  bated  me, 

That  I shall  hardly  spare  a pound  of  flesh. 

Shak M.  of  V.,  iii.  3. 
4f.  To  lessen  or  decrease  in  amount,  weight, 
estimation,  etc.;  lower;  reduce. 

Who  bates  mine  honour,  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  3. 

5.  To  strike  off;  deduct;  abate. 

There  is  twelve  shillings  to  pay,  and,  as  I am  a true 
knight,  I will  not  bate  a penny. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  2. 


This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy, 

This  canker  that  eats  up  Love’s  tender  spring, 

This  carry-tale,  dissentious  Jealousy. 

Shak.,  V.  and  A.,  1.  655. 

batefulf  (bat'ful),  a.  [<  late%  + -ful.]  Con- 
tentious; given  to  strife ; exciting  contention. 
It  did  hateful  question  frame.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

batelessf  (bat'les),  a.  [<  bate2  + -Z<?ss.]  Not  to 
be  abated ; not  to  be  dulled  or  blunted.  [Rare.  ] 
Haply  that  name  of  “chaste”  unhappily  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  9. 


I would  rather  bate  him  a few  strokes  of  his  oar,  than 
not  employ  an  honest  man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the 
Queen's  service.  Addison,  Sir  Roger  at  Vauxhall. 

I bate  no  jot  of  trust  that  this  noble  trial  of  self-govern- 
ment will  succeed.  W.  Phillips , Speeches,  p.  320. 

6.  To  lessen  in  force  or  intensity;  moderate; 
diminish : as,  to  bate  one's  breath,  or  with  bated 
breath  (see  phrases,  below) ; to  bate  one's  or  a 
person's  curiosity. — 7f.  To  rob  or  deprive  of. 
When  baseness  is  exalted,  do  not  bate 
The  place  its  honour  for  the  person’s  sake. 

G.  Herbert,  Church  Porch,  xlv. 
8f.  To  leave  out ; except ; bar. 

Bate  me  the  king,  and,  be  he  flesh  and  bloqd, 

He  lies  who  said  it. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  i.  1. 
To  bate  Oft,  to  make  a reduction  in  or  an  abatement  from ; 
lessen  or  moderate. 

Abate  thy  speed,  and  I will  bate  o/mine. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  L 
To  bate  one’s  breath,  to  check  one’s  breathing ; breathe 
restrainedly,  as  from  fear,  humility,  or  deference.— With 
bated  breath,  with  subdued  or  restrained  breathing,  as 
from  fear  or  awe. 

Shall  I bend  low  and  in  a bond-mans  key, 

With  bated  breath  and  wliispring  humbleness, 

Say  this?  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3 (1623). 

Il.t  intrans.  To  decrease  or  fall  away  in  size, 
amount,  force,  estimate,  etc. 

Bardolph,  am  I not  fallen  away  vilely  since  this  last 
action?  do  I not  bate?  do  I not  dwindle  ? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 

I know  ’twas  this  which  made  the  envy  and  pride 

Of  the  great  Roman  blood  bate  and  give  way 

To  my  election.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 

bate3t  (bat),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  ha  ten,  by  apheresis  for 
debaten,  debate:  see  debate1,  «.]  To  contend; 
strive;  quarrel. 

bate3t  (bat),  n.  [<  ME.  bate,  bat,  by  apheresis 
for  debate,  debat,  debate : see  debated, «.]  Con- 
tention; strife;  debate. 


bateleur  (bat'e-ler),  n.  [Appar.  a particular 
application  of  F.  bateleur,  a juggler,  buffoon.] 
A name  of  an  African  eagle,  tbe  Helotarsus 
ecaudatus. 

batellatet,  v.  t.  [<  ML.  as  if  *batellatus,  pp. 
of  *batellare,  assumed  from  OF.  bataillier,  or 
E.  battel,  battle,  fortify : see  battle 2.]  Milit.,  to 
fortify  or  make  defensible,  as  a dwelling-house, 
batementt  (bat'ment),  n.  [By  apheresis  for 
abatement : see  bate 2 and  -ment.]  Abatement ; 
diminution;  lessening;  specifically,  among  car- 
penters, the  portion  to  be  cut  off  from  a piece 
of  timber  to  bring  it  to  a desired  length, 
batement-light  (bat'ment-lit),  n.  In  arcli.,  a 
vertical  light  in  the  upper  part  of  a window  of 

the  Perpendic- 
jr-r— ular  style,  of 
i ..."  > . ...  am  <*•  which  the  nor- 

mal rectangular 
form  at  the  bot- 
tom is  altered 
or  abated  so  as 
to  fit  in  the 
arched  head  of 
a light  below. 
Compare  angel- 


batestone  (bat'- 

ston),M.  [ (bate 5 
+ stone. ] A 

Head  of  Perpendicular  Window.  Curved  SCOUr- 

b.b.b,  bateraent-lights ; a.  a.  angel-lights.  ing-stOne  Used 

in  bating  hides. 

When  the  hides  have  been  properly  worked  with  the 
batestone,  they  are  placed  in  a wash-wheel  and  worked 
*for  about  twenty  minutes.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  586. 

bat-fish  (bat'fish),  n.  [<  bat2  + fish1.']  1.  A 
fish  of  the  family  OgcocephalicUe  (which  see). 
The  best-known  species  is  0.  vespertilio.  It  has  a heart- 


Breeds  no  bate  with  telling.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
bate4t  (bat),  v.  and  n.  Obsolete  and  less  cor- 
rect spelling  of  bait1. 

bate5  (bat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bated,  ppr.  bat- 
ing. [Prob.  a particular  use  of  bate1,  properly 
spelled  bait;  cf.  Sw.  beta,  tan,  bait,  = G.  bei- 
zen,  steep  in  lye,  macerate,  bait,  lit.  cause  to 
bite : see  bait L]  1.  To  steep,  as  a hide,  in  an 
alkaline  lye.  See  bate5,  n. — 2.  In  jute-manuf., 
to  separate  (the  raw  material)  into  layers,  ana 
♦then  soften  by  sprinkling  with  oil  and  water. 
bate5  (bat),  n.  [Omtc5,  v.]  The  solution  of  dung 
or  weak  acid  in  which  hides  are  steeped  after 
being  limed,  to  remove  or  neutralize  the  lime. 
bate6t.  Obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit  of  bite. 

Yet  there  the  steel  stayd  not,  but  inly  bate 
Deepe  in  his  flesh,  and  opened  wide  a red  floodgate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  7, 

bate7  (bat),  n.  [Also  bait;  origin  unknown. 
Hence  cross-bated.']  The  grain  of  wood  or 
stone.  [Scotch.] 

bate8t,  n.  [<  LL.  batus,  < Gr.  Baroc,  < Heb. 
bath  : see  bath2.]  Same  as  bath2. 
batea  (bat'e-a),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.]  A wooden  ves- 
sel in  the  form  of  a very  flat  hollow  cone, 
about  20  inches  in  diameter  and  2 or  3 inches 
deep,  used  by  Mexican  and  Californian  miners 
for  washing  auriferous  sands  and  pulverized 
ores  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  rubbish  which  was  thrown  out  of  the  old  mine,  a 
comfortable  subsistence  is  gained  by  washing  in  bateas. 

Mowry,  Arizona  and  Sonora,  p.  44. 

bateau,  batteau  (ba-to'),  n. ; pi.  bateaux,  bat- 
teaux  (-toz').  [<  F.  bateau,  < OF.  hotel  = Pr. 

batelh  = Sp.  Pg.  batel  = It.  battello,  < ML.  ba- 
tellus,  dim.  of  ML.  batus,  battus  (>  It.  batto), 
a boat,  prob.  < AS.  bat,  a boat : see  boat.]  1. 
A light  boat  for  river  navigation,  long  in  pro- 
portion to  its  breadth,  and  wider  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  ends. — 2.  A pontoon  of  a floating 
bridge. 

bateau-bridge  (ba-to'brij),  n.  Milit.,  a floating 
bridge  supported  by  bateaux  or  boats, 
bateaux,  n.  Plural  of  bateau. 
bate-breedingt  (bat'bre'ding),  a.  [<  bate 3 + 
breeding,  ppr.  of  breed.]  Breeding  strife. 


Dorsal  view. 

Bat-fish  ( Ogcocephalus  vespertilio). 


shaped  trunk,  produced  anteriorly  in  a prolonged  snout, 
a short  coniform  tail,  a small  inferior  mouth,  and  a rostral 
tentacle  under  the  snout.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic  along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A name  of  the  flying-fish  or  flying-robin, 
Ceplialacanthus  volitans. 

bat-fowler  (bat'fou'Ter),  n.  [<  ME.  battfowl- 
ere,  < battfowlen:  see  bat-fowling.]  1.  One 
who  practises  bat-fowling. — 2f.  A swindler. 
[Slang.] 

bat-fowling  (bat'fou'Ting),  n.  [<  ME.  battefowl- 
ynge,  < battfowlen,  snare  birds,  < batte,  by  some 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  bat  or  stick  on  which 
the  nets  were  fastened,  + fowlen,  v. , fowl.  The 
first  element  is  now  often  associated  with  bat2.] 
A mode  of  catching  birds  at  night  by  holding 
a torch  or  other  light,  and  beating  the  bushes 
or  trees  where  they  roost.  The  birds  fly  toward 
the  light,  and  are  caught  with  nets  or  otherwise. 

batfult  (bat'ful),  a.  [<  bat-  in  battle 3,  batten1, 
etc.,  + -ful;  possibly,  like  batwell,  a perversion 
of  battle  or  battel,  fertile : see  battle 3,  a.]  Rich ; 
fertile,  as  land:  as,  “ batful  pastures,”  Drayton, 
Polyolbion,  iii. 


bath 

★ 

bath1  (bath,  pi.  baTHz),  n.  [<  ME.  bath,  < AS. 
bceth,  pi.  bathu,  = OS.  bath  = D.  bad  = OHG. 
MHG.  G.  bad,  bath,  = Icel.  badh  = Sw.  Dan. 
bad;  prob.,  with  formative  -th  (-d),  from  the 
verb  represented  by  OHG.  bajan,  MHG.  bcejen, 
bam,  G.  bdhen  = LG.  bden,  foment,  = ME.  bee- 
wen,  cleanse,  prob.  = L.  fovere,  foment : see  fo- 
ment.] 1.  A washing  of  the  body  in,  or  an  ex- 
posure of  it  to  the  action  of,  water  or  other 
fluid  agent,  for  cleansing,  refreshment,  medi- 
cal treatment,  etc. : as,  to  take  a bath;  to  ad- 
minister a bath  to  a patient. — 2.  A provision 
or  arrangement  for  bathing:  as,  to  prepare  a 
bath;  a hot  or  cold  bath;  a vapor-6aift;  an 
electric  bath.  There  are  many  kinds  of  baths,  all  of 
which  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : (a)  according  to 
tiie  medium  in  which  the  body  is  immersed,  as  a water-,  oil-, 
or  mud-bath,  a compressed-air  bath,  a medicated  or  min- 
eral bath,  etc.;  (5)  according  to  manner  of  application  or 
use,  as  a plunge-,  shower-,  vapor-,  douche-,  spray-,  or  swim- 
ming-bath, etc.;  (c)  according  to  the  parts  bathed,  as  a 
foot-,  sitz-,  or  eye-batli,  etc. ; Id)  according  to  temperature, 
as  a hot,  tepid,  warm,  or  cold  bath. 

3.  A vessel  for  holding  water  in  which  to 
plunge,  wash,  or  bathe  the  body. — 4.  More  gen- 
erally, an  apartment  or  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  the  body,  or  a part  of  it,  may  bo  bathed 
in  any  medium  differing  in  nature  or  temper- 
ature from  its  natural  medium. — 5.  An  edifice 
containing  apartments  fitted  up  for  bathing ; a 
bath-house ; particularly,  in  the  plural,  one  of 
the  elaborate  bathing  establishments  of  the 


Plan  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  Rome. 


ancients,  as  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome. 
See  thermae . — 6.  In  science  and  the  artsf  any 
vessel  containing  a liquid  for  treating  any  ob- 
ject by  immersion.  ( a ) 111  photog.,  the  vessel  in  which 
a collodionized  plate  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  tray  in  which  an  exposed 
dry  plate  is  immersed  in  the  developing  solution.  (6)  In 
etching , the  pan  of  acid  into  which  the  plate  is  plunged  to 
be  bitten. 

7.  An  arrangement  or  preparation  for  immers- 
ing anything,  as  the  silver-bath  in  photography. 
— 8.  In  diem.,  an  apparatus  for  modriying  and 
regulating  the  heat  in  various  chemical  pro- 
cesses, by  interposing  a quantity  of  sand,  wa- 
ter, or  other  substance  between  the  fire  and  the 
vessel  intended  to  be  heated.  When  a liquid  bath 
of  a higher  temperature  than  212°  is  required,  saturated 
solutions  are  employed  in  which  the  boiling-point  is 
higher  than  that  of  water. — Companions  of  the  Bath, 
the  third  or  lowest  class  of  the  members  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath.— Compressed-air  hath,  a bath  consisting  in 
remaining  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  in  a chamber  tilled 
with  compressed  air.  Such  baths  have  been  recommended 
as  useful  in  certain  diseases,  in  which  an  increased  expan- 
sive force  is  required  to  cause  the  air  to  inflate  the  more 
delicate  air-passages  of  the  lungs.— Dung-bath,  a bath 
used  in  calico-printing.  See  dunging.— Knights  Of  the 
Bath,  an  order  of  knighthood  supposed  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  in  1399.  It  received 
this  name  from  the  fact  that  the  candidates  for  the  honor 
were  put  into  a bath  the  preceding  evening,  to  denote  a 
purification  or  absolution  from  all  former  stain,  and  that 
they  were  now  to  begin  a new  life.  The  present  order  of 
the  Bath,  however,  was  instituted  by  George  I.  in  1725,  as 
a military  order,  consisting,  exclusive  of  the  sovereign,  of 
a grand  master  and  thirty-six  companions.  In  1815  the 
order  was  greatly  extended,  and  in  1847  it  was  opened  to 
civilians.  It  is  now  composed  of  three  classes,  viz. : mili- 
tary and  civil  knights  grand-crosses,  G.  C.  B. ; knights 
commanders,  K.  C.  B. ; and  knights  companions,  C.  B.  The 


i.  Badge  worn  suspended  from  the  collar  of  a knight  of  the  Bath. 

2.  Star  of  the  Grand  Cross. 

badge  (fig.  1)  is  a golden  Maltese  cross  of  eight  points, 
with  the  lion  of  England  in  the  four  principal  angles,  and 
having  in  a circle  in  the  center  the  rose,  thistle,  and  sham- 
rock (representing  respectively  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land), between  three  imperial  crowns ; motto,  Tria  juncta 


bath 

in  uno.  Stars  are  also  worn  by  the  first  two  classes. 
Tliat  of  the  knights  grand-crosses  (fig.  2)  is  of  silver,  with 
eight  points  of  rays  wavy,  on  which  is  a gold  cross  bearing 
three  crowns,  encircled  by  a ribbon  displaying  the  motto 
of  the  order,  while  beneath  is  a scroll  inscribed  Ich  dien 
(I  serve),  the  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  star  of 
the  knights  commanders  differs  chiefly  in  lacking  the 
wavy  rays.— Medicated  bath,  a bath  of  liquid  or  vapor 
designed  to  produce  a curative  effect  by  virtue  of  some 
medicine  mixed  in  it.—  Mercurial  bath,  a bath  used  in 
the  pneumatic  trough  to  collect  such  gases  as  are  readily 
absorbed  by  water. — Metal-bath,  in  general,  any  mass 
of  molten  metal  contained  in  a furnace  or  other  receptacle 
for  any  purpose : in  metal.,  the  molten  material  under- 
going treatment  in  the  furnace  is  known  as  the  bath.  —Rus- 
sian bath,  a kind  of  bath  employed  in  Russia,  and  in- 
troduced thence  in  other  countries.  It  resembles  in  prin- 
ciple the  ancient  and  the  Turkish  baths,  but  differs  from 
the  latter  in  that  the  subject,  after  exposure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  very  hot  vapor,  with  the  attendant  kneading, 
lathering,  etc.,  is  suddenly  and  violently  cooled  by  means 
of  a jet  of  ice-cold  water.  It  is  said  to  be  of  service  in 
alleviating  rheumatism.—  Sour  bath,  in  tanning,  an  acid 
liquid  made  of  bran  and  refuse  malt.  It  is  employed  to 
remove  the  lime  used  in  a previous  process,  and  also  to 
soften  the  skin  to  render  it  more  absorbent  of  the  tanning 
materials. — Tin-bath,  molten  tin  covered  with  melted 
tallow  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  metal.  It  is  used 
in  giving  a coating  of  tin  to  other  metals,  as  sheet-iron, 
to  form  the  so-called  tin-plate. — Turkish  bath,  a kind  of 
bath  introduced  from  the  East,  in  which  the  subject,  after 
having  undergone  copious  perspiration  in  a heated  room, 
is  subjected  to  various  processes,  as  soaping,  washing, 
kneading  (shampooing),  etc.,  and  ultimately  proceeds  to 
an  outer  apartment,  where  he  is  placed  on  a couch  to 
cool.  Turkish  baths,  or  modifications  of  them,  are  pro- 
vided in  all  hydrotherapeutic  establishments,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  most  towns  of  considerable  size. — White 
bath,  a bath  used  in  dyeing ; an  emulsion  formed  by  Gal- 
lipoli oil  and  the  carbonates  of  alkalis. 

bath1  (bath),  v.  t.  [Later  form  for  bathe,  di- 
rectly from  the  noun.]  To  put  into  a bath ; 
wash  in  a bath.  [Rare.] 

bath2  (bath),  n.  [Earlier  in  E.,  as  LL.,  batus,  or 
else  bat,  bate,  < LL.  batus,  < Gr.  jiarog,  < ITeb. 
bath.']  A Hebrew  liquid  measure  = 72  logs  = 
6 hins  = to  cor,  and  corresponding  to  the  dry 
measure  the  ephah  = 72  logs  = 18  cabs  = 3 
saths  = i'o  Cor.  There  were  two  measures  of  this 
name,  one  equal  to  about  two  thirds  of  the  other,  as  is  seen 
by  comparing  1 Ki.  vii.  26  with  2 Chron.  iv.  6.  The  larger 
bath  seems  to  have  contained  about  36  liters  = 91  United 
States  gallons  = 8 British  gallons.  The  smaller  bath  seems 
to  have  contained  about  28  liters  = 7]  United  States  gal- 
lons = 6 British  gallons. 

Eath  brick,  bun,  chair.  See  the  nouns. 

bath-chops  (batlrchops),  n.  pi.  The  cheeks  or 
face  of  the  hog  cured  or  smoked. 

bathe  (baTH),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bathed,  ppr. 
bathing.  [Also  in  var.  form  (now  only  dial.) 
heath,  q.  v. ; < ME.  bathien , < AS.  bathian  (=  D. 
baden  = OHG.  badon,  MHG.  G.  baden  = Icel. 
badlia  = Sw.  bada  = Dan.  bade),  < bceth,  bath : 
see  bath L]  I.  trams.  1.  To  place  in  a bath; 
immerse  in  water  or  other  fluid,  for  cleanli- 
ness, health,  or  pleasure. 

Chancing  to  bathe  himself  in  the  river  Cydnus,  ...  he 
fell  sick,  near  unto  death,  for  three  days.  South. 

Others,  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers,  bathed 

Their  downy  breast.  Milton , P.  L.,  vii.  437. 

2.  To  apply  water  or  other  liquid  to  with  a 
sponge,  cloth,  or  the  like,  generally  for  thera- 
peutic purposes. — 3.  To  wash,  moisten,  or  suf- 
fuse with  any  liquid. 

Her  bosom  bathed  in  blood.  Dryden. 

4.  To  immerse  in  or  surround  with  anything 
analogous  to  water : as,  bathed  in  sunlight. 

One  sip  of  this 

Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight. 

Milton , Comus,  1.  812. 

Thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me.  Tennyson,  Tithonus. 

The  sun  was  past  the  middle  of  the  day, 

But  bathed  in  flood  of  light  the  world  still  lay. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  221. 

5.  In  zool.,  to  tint;  tinge  in  a uniform  man- 
ner, giving  the  appearance  of  one  color  seen 
through  another : as,  black  bathed  with  purple, 
brown  bathed  with  rosy,  etc. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  a bath;  be  in  water 
or  other  liquid ; go  into  water  to  bathe  one’s 
self. 

They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide.  Waller. 
2.  To  be  immersed  or  surrounded  as  if  with 
water. 

bathe  (baTH),  n.  [<  bathe,  v.]  The  act  of 
bathing ; the  immersion  of  the  body  in  water : 
as,  to  take  one’s  usual  bathe.  Edinburgh  Rev. 
[Confined  almost  entirely  to  Scotland,  where  a distinction 
is  made  between  a bathe  and  a bath,  the  former  being  ap- 
plied to  an  immersion  in  the  sea,  a river,  or  a lake,  and 
the  latter  to  a bath  for  which  artificial  conveniences  are 
used.] 

bather1  (ba'THer),  «.  1.  One  who  bathes ; one 
who  immerses  himself  in  water. — 2.  One  who 
bathes  another. 

bather2  (baTH'er),  v.  i.  [E.  dial.]  To  scratch 
and  rub  in  the  dust,  as  birds  do.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
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bathetic  (ba-thet'ik),  a.  [<  bathos,  on  type  of 
pathetic,  < pathos.]  Relating  to  or  character- 
ized by  bathos ; sinking  rhetorically,  or  in  style. 
Coleridge. 

A fatal  insensibility  to  the  ludicrous  and  the  bathetic. 

The  Academy , July  3,  1875,  p.  5. 

bath-house  (bath'hous),  n.  1.  A house  fitted  up 
with  conveniences  for  "bathing,  as  bath-rooms, 
tubs,  sometimes  a tank  or  swimming-bath,  etc. 
— 2.  A small  house,  or  a house  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  rooms,  at  a bathing-place, 
or  place  for  open-air  bathing,  where  bathers 
change  their  dress. 

bathing-box  (ba'THing-boks),  n.  A covered 
shed  or  bath-house  in  which  open-air  bathers 
change  their  dress.  [Eng.] 
bathing-dress  (ba'THing-dres),  n.  A partial 
or  loose  costume  used  by  open-air  bathers,  as 
on  a sea-beach. 

bathing-house  (ba/®Hing-hous),  n.  A bath- 
house. [U.  S.] 

bathing-machine  (ba'THing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
covered  vehicle  used  at  the  seaside  resorts  of 
Great  Britain,  in  which  bathers  dress  and  un- 
dress. It  is  driven  into  the  water  to  a sufficient 
distance  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  bather, 
bathing-tub  (ba'THing-tub),  n.  Same  as  bath- 
tub. 

hath-kol  (bath'kol),  n.  [Heb.,  < bath,  daugh- 
ter, -I-  lcol,  voice.]  A kind  of  oracular  voice 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  Talmud,  the  later 
Targums,  and  rabbinical  writers,  as  the  fourth 
grade  of  revelation,  constituting  an  instrument 
of  divine  communication  throughout  the  early 
history  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  sole  prophetic 
manifestation  which  they  possessed  during  the 
period  of  the  second  temple. 

From  the  death  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  the 
Holy  Spirit  [which,  according  to  the  Jewish  distinction, 
is  only  the  second  degree  of  the  prophetical  gift]  was 
withdrawn  from  Israel;  but  they  nevertheless  enjoyed 
the  use  of  the  Bath  Kol. 

The  treatise  Sanhedrim,  quoted  in  Kitto’s  Bib.  Cyc. , 1. 316. 

Bath  metal.  See  metal. 

bathmie  (bath'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  fia8p.bg  (see  bath- 
*mism)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  bathmism. 

I compared  the  transmission  of  bathmie  force  to  that  of 
the  phenomenon  of  combustion,  which  is  a force  conver- 
sion transmitted  from  substance  to  substance  by  contact. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  229. 

bathmism  (bath'mizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  fladpog,  also 
/ iaapbg , a step,  threshold  (<  palveiv  (■/  */3o),  go), 
+ -ism.]  See  extract. 

It  is  here  left  open  whether  there  be  any  form  of  force 
which  may  be  especially  designated  as  “vital.”  Many  of 
the  animal  functions  are  known  to  be  physical  and  chem- 
ical, and  if  there  be  any  one  which  appears  to  he  less  ex- 
plicable by  reference  to  these  forces  than  the  others,  it  is 
that  of  nutrition.  Probably  in  this  instance  force  has 
been  so  metamorphosed  through  the  influence  of  the  origi- 
native or  conscious  force  in  evolution,  that  it  is  a distinct 
species  in  the  category  of  forces.  Assuming  it  to  be  such, 
I have  given  it  the  name  of  Bathmism. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Meth.  of  Creation,  p.  26. 

Bathmodon  (bath'mo-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  jiad- 
pog,  a step,  + odovg  = E.  tooth.]  A genus  of 
fossil  hoofed  quadrupeds  named  by  Cope  in 
1872,  subsequently  identified  by  him  with  Cory- 
phodon  (which  see). 

bathmodont  (bath'mo-dont),  a.  [<  Batlimo- 
don(t-).]  In  odontog.,  noting  a pattern  of  denti- 
tion in  which  the  posterior  pair  of  tubercles  of 
the  upper  molars  are  approximated,  connected 
together,  and  compressed  and  subcrescentic 
in  section,  and  the  anterior  outer  tubercle  is 
connected  with  the  anterior  inner  one  by  an 
oblique  crest  forming  a V.  Such  dentition  is 
characteristic  of  the  genus  Bathmodon. 

Bath  note.  See  note. 

bathometer  (ba-thom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  (iaOog, 
depth,  + perpov,  a measure.]  An  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a spring-balance  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, used  for  ascertaining  the  depth  of 
water. 

Bath  oolite.  See  Bath  stone,  under  stone. 
bathorse  (bat'-  or  ba'hdrs),  n.  [<  bat 1 (F. 
bdt),  a pack-saddle,  + horse.]  In  the  British 
army,  a horse  for  carrying  baggage  belonging 
to  an  officer  or  to  the  baggage-train.  Also  writ- 
ten bawliorse. 

bathos  (ba'thos),  n.  [Gr.  fladog,  depth,  < f3a8vg, 
deep.  In  def.  2,  orig.  an  antithesis  to  vfog, 
height,  the  sublime.]  1.  Depth;  lowest  part 
or  stage;  bottom.  [Rare.]  — 2.  A ludicrous 
descent  from  the  elevated  to  the  commonplace 
or  ridiculous  in  writing  or  speech;  a sinking; 
anticlimax. 


Bathymaster 

In  his  fifth  sonnet  he  [Petrarch]  may,  I think,  he  said 
to  have  sounded  the  lowest  chasm  of  the  Bathos. 

Macaulay,  Petrarch. 

= Svn.  2.  Fustian,  Turgidness , ete.  See  bombast. 

bath-room  (bath'rom),  n.  A room  for  bathing 
★in. 

bath-sponge  (bath'spunj),  n.  A sponge  used  in 

bathing,  etc.  Sponges  suitable  for  this  use  all  belong 
to  the  genus  Spongia,  of  which  there  are  six  commercial 
species  or  varieties,  deriving  tlieir  value  from  the  fineness 
and  elasticity  of  the  skeletal  fibers.  The  bath-sponge  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  S.  equina,  resembling  the  wool- 
sponge,  S.  gossypina,  of  the  United  States.  Other  species 
are  the  zimocca,  S.  zimocca  ; the  cup-sponge,  S.  adriatica, 
of  Turkey  and  the  Levant ; the  American  yellow  sponge, 
S.  corlosia ; and  the  American  hard-head,  S.  dura. 

Bath  stone.  See  stone. 

bath-tub  (bath'tub),  n.  A tub  to  bathe  in;  in 
the  usual  form,  approximately  of  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  often  permanently  fixed  in  a 
bath-room.  Also  called  bathing-tub. 
bathukolpian,  a.  See  bathycolpian. 
bathvillite  (bath'vil-it),  n.  [<  Bathville  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A brown,  dull,  amorphous  min- 
eral resin,  occurring  in  torbanite,  or  boghead 
coal,  on  the  estate  of  Bathville,  near  Bathgate, 
Linlithgowshire,  Scotland, 
bathwort  (bath'wert),  n.  [Corruption  of  birth- 
wort,  after  bath1.]  Same  as  birtliroot. 
bathybial  (ba-thib'i-al),  a.  [<  bathybius  + -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  "bathybius  or  the  depths 
at  which  it  is  found;  bathybian:  as,  “ bathybial 
fauna,”  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  774. 
bathybian  (ba-thib'i-an),  a.  [<  bathybius  4- 
-an.]  Pertaining  to  bathybius ; composed  of 
or  resembling  bathybius. 

The  use  of  the  dredge  resulted  in  finding  the  usual  ba~ 
thybian  forms  that  have  been  already  described  in  works 
relating  to  Arctic  voyages. 

Arc.  Cruise  of  the  Corwin.  1881,  p.  14. 
bathybius  (ba-thib'i-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  (3a0vs, 
deep,  + piog,  life.]  A name  given  by  Huxley 
to  masses  of  so-called  animal  matter  said  to 
have  been  found  covering  the  sea-bottom  at 
great  depths  (over  2,000  fathoms),  and  in  such 
abundance  as  to  form  in  some  places  deposits 
upward  of  30  feet  in  thickness,  it  was  described 
as  consisting  of  a tenacious,  viscid,  slimy  substance,  ex- 
hibiting under  the  microscope  a network  of  granular, 
mucilaginous  matter,  which  expands  and  contracts  spon- 
taneously, forming  a very  simple  organism,  and  corre- 
sponding in  all  respects  to  protoplasm  (which  see).  Em- 
bedded in  it  were  calcareous  bodies  with  an  organic 
structure,  called  discoliths,  coccoliths,  and  coccospheres, 
which  seemed  to  belong  to  bathybius  as  such.  The  exis- 
tence of  any  such  living  substance  is  now  generally  denied. 

bathycolpian  (bath-i-kol'pi-an),  a.  [Also  less 
prop,  bathukolpian ; < Gr.  f}advKo?itrog,  < fiadvg, 
deep,  + koAirof , breast,  bosom.]  Deep-bosomed: 
as,  “ bathycolpian  Here,”  0.  W.  Holmes. 
Bathyerginss  (batlv  i-er-ji'ue),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bathyergus  + -in<e.]  A subfamily  of  Ethi- 
opian mole-like  rodents,  of  the  family  Spala- 
cidce,  or  mole-rats,  differing  from  Spalacince  in 
having  the  mandibular  angle  arising  beside  the 
socket  of  the  lower  incisors.  There  are  three 
genera,  Bathyergus,  Georychus,  and  Heliopho- 
bius. 

bathyergue  (bath'i-erg),  n.  A rodent  quadru- 
ped of  the  genus  Bathyergus. 

Bathyergus  (bath-i-er'gus),  n.  [NL.,  after  Gr. 
padvepyetv,  plow  deep,  < flaBvg,  deep,  + Ipyov, 
work.]  A genus  of  mole-rats,  of  the  subfamily 
Bathyergince,  having  grooved  upper  incisors. 

B.  maHtimus  is 

. a large  species 

! / burrowing  in 

the  sand-dunes 
of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and 
called  coast-rat 
and  zand-  or 
sand-mole;  it  is 
very  abundant, 
and  in  some 
places  the  sandy 
soil  is  honey- 
combed witty  its  extensive  excavations.  The  fur  is  grayish- 
brown,  and  might  possess  commercial  value. 

Bathymaster  (bath'i-mas-ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fiadvg,  deep,  + paarf/p,  a seeker.]  A genus  of 
fishes  of  the  North  Pacific,  found  in  rather 


Coast-rat  ( Bathyergus  niaritimus). 


Ronquil  (. Bathymaster  signatus ). 

deepwater,  type  of  the  family  Bcithymasteridx, 
the  ronqilil.  The  single  species  is  B.  signatus,  the 
other  related  species  being  referred  to  the  allied  genera 
Ronquiius  and  Rathbunella. 


Bathymasterid® 

Bathymasterid®  (batMi-m as-ter'i-de) , n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Bathymaster  + -vise.']  A family  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  represented  by  the 
genus  Bathymaster  : it  is  allied  to  the  blen- 
★ nies. 

bathymeter  (ba-thim'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  fiaUi.x, 
deep,  + yerpov,  a measure.]  An  instrument 
for  taking  soundings  at  sea. 
bathymetric  (bath-i-met'rik),  a.  [<  bathyme- 
try + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  bathymetry  or  the 
measurement  of  depths,  especially  at  sea. — batoid  (bat  oid), 
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batster 


the  Pers.  man.]  An  Eastern  weight  varying  batrachian  (ba-tra'ki-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Batra- 
• ' — ' ■ chia  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ba- 

trachia,  especially  frogs  and  toads. 

The  batrachian  hymns  from  the  neighboring  swamp. 

0.  W.  Holmes , Autocrat,  ix. 


in  amount  in  different  localities.  The  batman 
formerly  legal  throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  now  need 
in  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  is  17  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  great  batman  of  Constantinople  is  22.5  pounds ; the 
little  batman  is  5.6  pounds.  The  batman  of  Tabriz  is  6.4 
pounds  ; the  batman  of  Shiraz  is  12.7  pounds  ; the  batman- 
rei  of  Teheran  is  28.3  pounds. 

bat-money,  baw-money  (bat'-  or  ba'-,  M'- 
mun'i),  n.  [<  baft  + money.]  Money  paid  to 
a batman.  Batrachid®,  n.  pi.  See  BatrachoidicUe. 

a.  and  n.  [<  Batis  (a  genus  batrachite  (bat'ra-kit),  n.  [<  L.  batrachites,  < 


II.  ».  One  of  the  Batracliia. 
batrachid  (bat'ra-kid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 

Batrachidce. 


Bathymetric  zone,  in  zobgeog.,  one  of  the  horizontal 
belts  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  vertically  separated  by  their 
characteristic  fauna  and  flora.  Five  such  zones  are  reck- 
oned: (1)  the  littoral,  between  tide-marks;  (2)  the  lami- 
narian,  from  low  water  to  about  15  fathoms;  (3)  the 
coralline,  from  that  to  about  50  fathoms ; (4)  the  deep-sea, 
from  that  to  about  300 ; (5)  the  abyssal,  from  that  to  the 
lowest  depths. 

bathymetrical  (bath-i-met'ri-kal),  a.  Same  as 
bathymetric. 

bathymetrically  (bath-i-met'ri-kal-i),  adv. 
regards  bathymetry ; by  deep-sea  measurement 
or  sounding. 

bathymetry  (ba-thim'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  fladvg, 
deep,  + - fierpia , < gerpov,  a measure.]  The  art 


of  fishes)  + -oid.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Batoidei . 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Batoidei. 

Batoidei  (ba-toi'de-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Batis  (a, 
genus  of  fishes)  + -oideus,  pi.  -oidei.]  In  Giin- 


Gr.  parpax'irys,  a frog-green  stone,  < parpaxo f,  a 
frog.]  1.  A fossil  or  stone  in  color  resembling 
a frog;  toadstoue. — 2.  A mineral  identical 
with  the  Vesuvian  monticellite  (which  see), 
belongiug  to  the  chrysolite  group. 


tiler’s  system  of  classification,  a suborder  of  batrachoid  (bat'ra-koid),  a.  [<  Gr.  parpaxcidys, 
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plagiostomatous  fisbes  having  ventral  gill- 
openings  : synonymous  with  Baiai. 

• Batolites  (bat-o-ll'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < F.  baton,  a 
As  staff  (see  baton),  + Gr.  itifof,  a stone.]  A genus 
of  straight  cylindrical  bivalve  fossil  shells,  al- 
lied to  the  hippurite  s.  Some  are  of  great  length, 
and  form  masses  of  rock  in  the  high  Alps.  Also 
written  BatoUthes  and  Batolithus. 


of  sounding  or  of  measuring  depths  in  the  sea.  batologist  (ba-tol'6-jist),  n.  [_<*batology  (< 
ihvphon  (bath  l-fon),  n.  A musical  mstru-  E „ v.  - -•  - - ■ - - ■ 


bathyphon  (bath'i-fon), 
ment  of  the  clarinet  class,  having  a single 
reed  and  a wooden  tube,  and  a compass  of 
nearly  three  octaves  from  the  third  D below 
middle  C.  It  was  invented  in  1829  in  Berlin, 
but  was  soon  supplanted  by  the  tuba. 
Bathythrissa  (bath-i-thris'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Padvs,  deep,  + Dpiooa,  Attic  Dpirra,  a certain  fish, 
otherwise  called  rpix'ias,  < dpi!-  ( rpix -),  hair.] 
A later  name  of  Pterothrissus,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Plerothrissidse,  containing 
one  known  species  ( Pterothrissus  gissu)  of  deep- 
water fishes  with  some  resemblance  to  a her- 
ring or  whitefish,  found  off  the  coast  of  Japan. 
Bathythrissid®  (bath-i-thris'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Bathythrissa  + -idle.]  A family  of 
malacopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus 
Bathythrissa.  They  have  an  oblong  bodyand  rounded 
abdomen,  covered  with  cycloid  scales ; the  margin  of  the 
upper  jaw  formed  by  the  intermaxillaries  mesially  and  by 
the  maxillaries  laterally  ; complete  opercular  apparatus ; 
very  elongate  dorsal  fin ; a short  anal  fin ; the  stomach 
with  a blind  sac ; numerous  pyloric  appendages ; and 
★ductless  ovaries.  Properly  Pterothrissidsc. 

batiator-root  (bat/i-a-tor-riit"),  n.  The  root  of 
a West-African  plant,  Vernonia  nigritiana, 
used  as  an  emetic  and  febrifuge. 

BatideS  (bat'i-dez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Batis  (a 
genus  of  fishes),  < Gr.  Paris,  a flat  fish,  perhaps 
the  skate  or  ray.]  The  rays,  as  an  order  of 
selachians.  L.  Agassiz.  See  Baiw. 
bating1  (ba'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  Safe1,  v.] 
The  act  of  beating  the  wings;  fluttering;  flut- 
tering away. 

bating2  (ba'ting),  prep.  [Orig.  ppr.  of  bate2, 


Gr.  paros,  a bramble-bush,  + -loy'ta,  < Xeyeiv, 
speak:  see  - ology ) -f-  -ist.]  A botanist  who  has 


frog-like.]  Pertaining  to  the  Batracliia. 

Batrachoidid®  (bat-ra-koi'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Batrachoides  + -idee.]  A family  of  acanthop- 
terygian fisbes,  typified  by  the  genus  Batra- 
choides, with  unarmed  cheeks,  a dorsal  fin  de- 
veloped and  composed  of  a few  sharp  spines, 
and  jugular  and  imperfect  ventral  fins.  The 
species  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  subtropical  or  temperate 
seas,  and  are  known  in  North  America  as  toad-fishes. 

batracholite  (ba-trak'o-l!t),  n.  [<  Gr.  pdrpaxos, 
a frog,  + lidos,  a stone.]  A fossil  batrachian. 


made  a special  study  of  the  genus  Bubus,  or  the  batrachomyomachy  (bat//ra-ko-mI-om'a-ki),  n. 


[<L.  Batrachomyomachia,  <Gr.  parpaxoyvoyaxia, 
name  of  a mock-heroic  poem  traditionally  as- 
cribed to  Ilomer,  < pdrpaxos,  a frog,  + pis,  = 
E.  mouse,  + yaxv,  a battle.]  A battle  between 
the  frogs  and  mice  ; specifically  (cap.),  the  title 
of  an  ancient  Greek  parody  on  the  Iliad. 
batrachophagOUS  (bat-ra-kof 'a-gus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
pdrpaxos,  a frog,  + <J>aye7v,  eat.]  Feeding  on 

_ , v frogs;  frog-eating;  ranivorous. 

button  and  batten  (see  batten 2),  and  with  F.  ac-  Batrachophidia  (bat  ra-ko-fid'i-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
cent  baton',  also  spelled  batoon,  battoon  (see  < Gr.  pdrpaxos,  a frog,  + a serpent:  see 
batoon),  and  recently,  esp.  in  the  musical  use,  ophidian.]  An  order  of  Amphibia  represented 
pronounced  as  F. : see  baston,  battoon,  batten2.]  by  the  family  Cceciliidai : same  as  Ophiomorpha. 
1.  A staff  or  club;  a truncheon:  carried  either  Also  Batrachophidii. 

(a)  for  use  as  a weapon,  as  a policeman’s  bat-  batrachophobia  (bat^ra-ko-fo'bi-a),  n.  [<  Gr. 

rk  of  authority,  as  the  baton  of  pdrpaxos,  a frog,  + -popia,  < ijtopeiv,  fear.] 


brambles,  the  numerous  European  species,  of 
which  are  very  variable  and  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  determine. 

baton  (bat'on,  ba-ton',  or,  as  F.,  ba-toh'),  n. 
[This  word"  appears  in  E.  in  various  forms ; 
first  as  baston  (<  OF.  baston  = Sp.  baston  = 
Pg.  bastao  = It.  bastone,  < ML.  basto(n-),  a stick, 
staff,  of  unknown  origin),  then  baton  (<  F.  bd- 
ton),  with  accent  on  first  syllable,  also  spelled 


on;  (6)  as  a mark  t 
a field-marshal;  or  (c)  as  a warrant  to  do 
something,  as  the  baton  or  staff  carried  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  engineer  of  a train  on  a 
single-track  railway,  as  his  authority  to  pro- 
ceed.— 2.  In  music : (a)  The  stick  or  wand  used 
by  the  leader  of  a chorus  or  an  orchestra  in  di- 
recting the  performance. 


When  I went  home  I made  myself  a baton,  and 


Dread  of  batraehians  ; aversion  to  toads,  frogs, 
etc.  [Bare.] 

Batrachopsida  (bat-ra-kop'si-da),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  pdrpaxos,  a frog,  + oipis,  appearance,  + 
ddos,  form.]  A primary  group  or  superclass  of 
Vertebrata,  conterminous  with  the  class  Am- 
phibia, contrasted  with  Sauropsida. 
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about  the  fields  conducting  an  orchestra. 

(b)  A rest  of  two  or  more  measures.- 


UalflUg  V, '-’CO  11  7 , , ,/  \ 

for  abate;  now  regarded  as  a prep.]  Abating;  baton  ( oat  on),  r 


Dickens. 

^ -3.  In 

her.,  same  as  baston,  1 (c). 

Also  spelled  button. 

To  wield  a good  baton,  to  conduct  a musical  perform- 
ance well. 

t.  [<  baton,  n.]  To  strike 


went  Batracnosperme®  (hat//ra-ko-sper'me-e),  n.pl. 


taking  away ; deducting ; excepting. 

Bating  the  outward  respect  due  to  his  birth,  they  treat- 
ed him  [the  Prince  of  Condo]  very  hardly  in  all  his  preten- 
sions. Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1677. 

bating3  (ba'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bate 5,  v.] 
The  process  of  steeping  hides  in  a solution  of 
bird-dung  or  weak  acid,  to  separate  the  lime, 
oil,  and  glutinous  matter,  and  render  them 
soft  and  pliable,  and  fit  for  tanning, 
batiste  (ba-test'),  n.  [<  F.  batiste,  < OF.  bap- 
tists; so  called,  it  is  said,  from  its  inventor, 
one  Baptiste,  a linen-weaver  of  Cambrai  (see 
cambric)  in  French  Flanders.]  A fine  linen 
cloth  made  in  Flanders  and  Picardy;  also,  a 
variety  of  cotton  muslin. 
batlerH  (bat'ler),  n.  [Appar.  for  battler2,  q.  v. 
Found  only  in  Shakspere,  with  a var.  batlet.]  A 
small  bat  or  beetle  for  beating  clothes  in  wash- 
ing ; a clothes-pounder.  Also  called  batlet , bat- 
tler, battril. 

I remember  the  kissing  of  her  hatter  [so  in  early  edi- 
tions, but  in  most  modern  editions  batlet],  and  the  cow’s 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chopped  hands  had  milked. 

Shah.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  4. 

batler2t.  See  batteler. 

batlett  (hat'let),  n.  [<  baft  + dim.  - let ; but 
perhaps  an  error  for  batleft,  q,  v.]  Same  as 
batlert. 

batman1  (bat'-  or  ba'man),  u. ; pi.  batmen 
(-men).  [Formerly  also  ’bateman;  < baft  (F. 
b&t),  a pack-saddle,  + man.]  A person  al- 
lowed by  the  government  to  every  company  of 
a regiment  on  foreign  service.  His  duty  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  of  the  company. 
There  is  in  the  charge  of  the  batman  a bathorse  for  each 
company  to  convey  the  cooking  utensils  from  place  to 
place.  Imp.  Diet.  [Great  Britain.] 
batman2  (bat'man),  n.  [=Kuss.  batmanu,  < 
Turk,  batman , batman,  a weight,  the  same  as 


with  a baton;  cudgel. 

baton-cross  (bat'on-kr6s),  n.  In  her.,  same  as 
cross  potent  (which  see,  under  cross1), 
batoont  (ba-ton'),  n.  [An  older  form  of  baton, 

< F.  bdton  : see  baton.  ] 1 . A club  or  truncheon ; 
a baton. 

Although  his  shoulders  with  batoon 

Be  claw’d  and  cudgell’d  to  some  tune. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  II.  ii.  719. 

2.  Astaffofoffi.ee.  See  baton,  1. — 3.  In7ter., 
same  as  baston,  1 (e). — 4.  In  arch.,  same  as 
baston,  2. 

bat-printing  (bat'prin'/ting),  n.  In  ceram.,  a 
mode  of  printing  patterns  in  color  upon  glazed 
ware.  An  engraving  on  copper  is  made  with  fine  lines, 
from  which  an  impression  is  taken  in  linseed-oil  on  a thin 
slab  of  gelatin.  This  impression  is  transferred  to  the  glazed 
ware,  and  over  it  is  then  dusted  a metallic  color,  which 
clings  to  the  oil,  and  is  afterward  melted  and  fixed  by  fir- 
ing. See  bati,  13. 

Batrachia  (ba-tra'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  prop. 

Batracliia,  < Gr.  Barpdxeia,  nent.  pi.  (sc.  fua, 
animals)  of  parpaxaos,  frog-like,  < pdrpaxos,  a 
frog,  with  numerous  dialectic  variants,  pdpasos, 

Ppdraxos,  ppdraxos,  pdrpaxos,  ppvnxos,  piipDaicos, 
padpasos,  etc.,  indicating  an  imitative  origin.] 

1.  Generally,  as  in  Cuvier’s  system  of  classifi- 
cation, a division  of  reptiles,  containing  the 
frogs,  toads,  newts,  salamanders,  etc.,  and  co- 
extensive with  the  modern  class  Amphibia;  .. 

the  amphibians,  or  those  vertebrates  which  bat-Sneli 
breathe  at  first  by  gills,  and  then,  generally, 
lose  the  gills  and  breathe  by  lungs. — 2.  Also, 
an  order  of  Amphibia,  synonymous  with  Anura2 
(which  see),  containing  the  frogs  and  toads 
only:  hut  the  term  is  rarely  used  in  this 
sense.  The  leading  families  are  the  Pipidse,  or  Suri- 
nam toads ; the  Ra/nida:,  frogs ; the  Bufonidce,  ordinary 
toads ; and  the  Hylidce,  tree-frogs.  See  cut  under  Anura. 


[NL.,  < Batrachospermum  + -ecc.]  A small 
group  of  fresh-water  algse  classed  with  the  red 
seaweeds,  consisting  of  articulated  filaments 
with  whorls  of  necklace-like  branches.  The 
principal  genus  is  Batrachospermum,  abun- 
dantly represented  in  the  Unjted  States. 

Batrachospermum  (hat,/ra-ko-sper'mum),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  pdrpaxos,  a frog,  + oneppa.,  seed.] 
A genus  of  algfe,  belonging  to  the  subclass  of 
red  seaweeds,  Florulese,  and  family  Helmintho- 
cladiacese.  Batrachospermum  moniliforme  is  the  com- 
monest of  the  few  red  algal  which  are  found  in  fresh 
water.  It  consists  of  necklace-like  branching  filaments 
tinged  with  some  shade  of  red  or  sometimes  only  blue- 
green,  and  grows  in  ditches  and  springs. 

batrachostomous  (bat-ra-kos'to-mus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  pdrpaxos,  a frog,  + ordya,  month.]  Frog- 
mouthed; having  a mouth  like  a frog:  spe- 
cifically applied  to  birds  of  the  genus  Ba- 
trachostomus. 

Batrachostomils  (bat-ra-kos'to-mus),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  pdrpaxos,  a frog,  4-  erdya,  mouth.]  A 
genus  of  East  Indian  fissirostral  picarian  birds, 
of  the  family  Caprimulgidce,  or  goatsuckers, 
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sometimes  combined  with  Podargus  in  a family 
Podargidcc , the  frogmouths,  or  frog-mouthed 
goatsuckers:  so  called  from  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  the  mouth.  The  genus  includes  a number  of 
species  of  India,  Java,  Borneo,  Ceylon,  Malacca,  etc.,  which 
are  among  the  very  largest  and  most  notable  of  the  capri- 
mulgine  series.  B.  javanens'is  is  a leading  species.  Bom - 
bycistoma  and  Bombycistomus  are  synonyms. 

BatrachtlS  (bat'ra-kus),  n.  [L.,<  Gr.  pdrpaxos,  a 
frog:  see  Batracliia.]  A genus  of  fishes  con- 
taining the  toad-fish,  B.  tau,  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, and  several  closely  related  species. 
Now  called  Opsanus. 

/at-shell  (bat'shel),  n.  [<  bat2  + shell.]  A 
mollusk,  a species  of  Voluta,  V.  vespertilio,  ot  a 
^★dusky-brown  color. 

batsman  (bats'man),  n. ; pi.  latsmen  (-men). 
[<  bat’s,  poss.  of  baP,  + man.]  One  who  wields 
the  bat  in  base-ball,  cricket,  and  similar 
games;  a batter.  „ , , , ™ . 

batster  (bat'ster),  n.  [<  bat1,  + - ster. ] A 
batsman  or  batter. 


batt 

batt,  ii.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  hat1,  still  occa- 
sionally used  in  some  senses.  See  hat1,  10,  11. 
batta1  (bat'a),  ».  [Anglo-Ind.,  formerly  also 
battee  (at.  batty2),  Pg.  bata  (later  in  Hind.,  etc., 
bhatd,  bhdtd,  allowance  for  maintenance),  per- 
haps < Canarese  bhatta,  rice  m the  husk  (see 
batty2),  generalized  to  ‘ subsistence.’]  In  Brit- 
ish India:  (a)  Subsistence-money  given  to 
soldiers,  witnesses,  prisoners,  and  others.  (b) 
An  allowance  in  addition  to  their  pay  origi- 
nally made  to  troops  serving  in  the  field. 
“Military  batta,  originally  an  occasional  allowance,  as 
defined,  grew  to  be  a constant  addition  to  the  pay  of  offi- 
cers in  India,  and  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  excess 
of  Indian  over  English  military  emoluments.”  ( Yule  and 
Burnell.)  It  was  reduced  one  half  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral Lord  William  Bentinck  in  1S2S. 
batta2  (bat'a),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.  Hind,  batta, 
Beng.  batta  (cerebral  t).]  In  British  India, 
agio;  discount;  difference  of  exchange, 
battablet  (bat'a-bl),  a.  [<  bat-  in  battle 3,  bat- 
ten1, etc.,  + -able;  perhaps,  like  batful,  a per- 
version of  battle 3,  a.]  Fattening ; serviceable 
as  pasture.  Also  spelled  batable. 

Masinissa  made  many  inward  parts  of  Barbary  and  Nu- 
midia  in  Afriek  (before  his  time,  incult  and  horrid)  fruit- 
ful and  battable  by  this  means. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader, 
battage  (ba-tazh'),  n.  [F.,  < battre,  beat:  see 
bate1.]  1.  Beating;  the  operation  of  beating. 
— 2.  In  agri.,  threshing. — 3.  The  operation  of 
pulverizing  or  incorporating  the  ingredients  of 
gunpowder  by  the  old  method  of  stamping  with 
pestles. 

Also  wrongly  spelled  batage. 
battailantt,  a.  and  n.  [Also  batteilant,  battel- 
lant,  < F.  bataillant,  ppr.  of  batailler,  combat: 
see  battle1,  ®.]  I.  a.  Combatant. 

I saw  an  Elephant, 

Adorn’d  with  bells  and  bosses  gorgeouslie, 

That  on  his  backe  did  beare  (as  batteilant ) 

A gilden  towre,  which  shone  exceedinglie. 

Spenser,  World’s  Vanitie,  st.  8. 

II.  n.  A combatant. 

battailous!  (bat'e-lus),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
battelous,  battello'us,  battlous,  etc.,  < ME.  batai- 
lous,  batelouse,  bo  tedious,  < OF.  ba,taillous, 
bateillous,  warlike,  < bataille,  battle.]  War- 
like ; bellicose ; ready  for  battle. 

Ill  sunbright  armes,  and  battailous  array. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  v.  2. 

The  French  came  foremost,  battailous  and  bold. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  i.  37. 

Thoughts  and  images  like  stately  fleets,  . . . some  deep 
with  silk  and  spicery,  some  brooding  over  the  silent  thun- 
ders of  their  battailous  armaments. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  ii.  241. 
battalia!  (ba-ta'lia),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Na- 
talia, balallia,  batta glio,  etc.,  < It.  battagiia  (= 
Sp.  batalla  = Pg;.  Pr.  batallia  = OF.  bataille , > 
E.  battle *),  battle,  squadron:  see  battle b]  1. 
Order  of  battle ; battle  array. 

I have  made  all  his  troops  and  companies 

Advance,  and  put  themselves  ranged  in  battalia. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Ambois,  iii.  1. 
2.  Milit. : (a)  A large  body  of  men  in  order  of 
battle  or  on  the  march,  whether  a "whole  army 
or  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  it;  a host;  an 
army. 

K.  Rich.  Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  traitors? 
Nor.  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 
[This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios ; the  quarto  editions  read 
battalion.] 

In  three  battalias  does  the  king  dispose 
His  strength,  which  all  in  ready  order  stand, 

And  to  each  other’s  rescue  near  at  hand. 

May,  Edward  III. 

( b ) The  main  body  or  center  of  an  army. 

Wee  quickly  plac’d  Jockey  in  the  right  wing,  Sir  John 
in  the  left  wing,  and  Old  Nick  in  tire  Battalia. 

Sacr.  Decretal,  14.  (N.  E.  D.) 
battalion  (ba-tal'yon),  n.  [Formerly  also  ba- 
ted lion,  bataillon,  etc.,  < F.  bataillon,  < It.  bat- 
taglione,  battalion,  aug.  of  battagiia,  a battle, 
squadron:  see  battalia,  battle1.]  If.  An  army 
in  battle  array. 

He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  569. 

2.  In  general,  any  distinct  portion  of  an  army 
or  minor  body  of  troops  acting  together:  as, 
God  is  on  the  side  of  the  largest  battalions  (a  i 
saying  attributed  to  Turenne);  a battalion  of  1 
infantry,  cavalry,  grenadiers,  voltigeurs,  etc.  in 
the  United  States  two  or  more  detached  companies  of  in- 
fan  try,  squadrons  of  cavalry,  or  batteries  of  artillery  serv- 
ing  together  are  called  a battalion,  simply  for  convenience. 

3.  Technically,  a body  of  infantry  composed 
of  two  or  more  companies  forming  part  of  a 
regiment.  In  all  modern  armies  a battalion 
of  infantry  is  composed  of  four  companies,  and 
a battalion  of  artillery  of  four  batteries.  A 
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battalion  is  commanded  by  a major.  Three 
battalions  constitute  a regiment ; but  the  num- 
ber in  a regiment  varies  in  different  countries 
and  at  different  periods, 
battalioned  (ba-tal'yond),  a.  [<  battalion  4- 
-eel2.]  Formed  into  battalions, 
batteau,  n.  See  bateau. 
battelM,  n.  and  v.  See  battle1. 
battel2t,  v.  See  battle2. 
battel3t,  a.  and  v.  See  battle 3. 
battel4  (bat'l),  n,  [Usually  in  pi.  battels,  also 
battles,  hattells,  first  found  in  the  16th  century, 
Latinized  batilli , batellce;  a peculiar  college 
use,  of  uncertain  origin.  The  sense  of  ‘provi- 


batter 

way,  to  prevent  leaking  in  stormy  weather,  (e)  A wooden 
bar  or  cleat  nailed  to  the  beam  of  a ship,  from  which  the 
seamen's  hammocks  are  slung.  (/)  One  of  the  long  slips 
used  in  the  molding-loft  of  a ship-yard  in  tracing  lines 
and  setting  fair  the  shear  of  a ship  in  molding. 

2.  In  com.,  squared  timber  of  6 or  more  feet 
in  length,  7 inches  in  width,  and  2-J  inches 
in  thickness,  used  in  carpentry  and  house- 
building for  various  purposes.  Pieces  less 
than  6 feet  long  are  known  as  batten-ends. — 

3.  In  weaving,  the  beam  for  striking  the  weft 

J10.?16  ’ 1,at^le — Louvered  or  loovered  battens, 
battens  fitted  in  frames,  or  between  stanchions,  in  parti- 
tions, etc.,  at  such  an  angle  as  to  admit  air,  and  yet  to  pre- 
vent dirt  from  entering.  Fincham,  Ship  building,  iv.  83. 
See  louver. 


sions’ appears  much  later  than  that  of ‘charges  batten2  (bat'n),r.t  [<  batten2  re]  To  form 

therefor,’ but,  if  original,  suggests  a connection  0r  fasten  with  botleus  L i’*J  / ™ 

with  battel 3,  battle »v  feed  ; see  battle2  ] 1 pi.  hLhtt“  A 

At  the  university  ot  Oxford  m England : (a)  Col-  battens  over  their  edges,  so  as  to  prevent  water  from  leak- 
lege  accounts  for  board  and  provisions  supplied  , in£ below  during  bad  weather. 

from  the  kitchen  and  buttery,  (b)  The  whole  t*atten-door  (bat'n-dor),  n.  A door  made  of 

narrow  boards  held  together  by  means  of  cross- 
battens nailed  to  them. 


. buttery.  (6)  ___  

of  the  college  accounts  for  board  and  lodgings, 
rates,  tuition,  and  contributions  to  various 
funds. — 2.  At  Eton  college,  a small  allowance 
of  food  which,  in  addition  to  the  college  allow- 
ance, the  collegers  receive  from  their  dames. 
Richardson. 

battel4  (bat'l),  V.  i.  [<  battel 4,  n.]  To  stand 
indebted  in  the  college-books  at  Oxford  for 
provisions  and  drink  from  the  buttery, 
battelert,  n.  [Also  batteller,  battler,  batter;  < 
battel 4,  battle 4,  + -er1.]  1.  A student  at  Oxford 
indebted  in  the  college-books  for  provisions 
and  drink  at  the  buttery. — 2.  One  of  a rank  or 
order  of  students  at  Oxford  below  commoners ; 
a poor  student. 

Pierce  Pennyless,  exceeding  poor  scholar,  that  hath  made 
clean  shoes  in  both  universities,  and  been  a pitiful  battler 
A- all  thy  lifetime.  Middleton,  The  Black  Book. 

battement  (bat'ment ; F.  pron.  bat-e-moh'),  n. 
[F.,<  battre,  beat:'  see  bate1,  bat1,  and  -ment.j 

1.  A beating;  striking;  impulse. — 2.  In  music, 
a trill-like  ornament,  consisting  of  a slow  shake 
of  a tone  with  the  next  tone  below,  beginning 
with  the  latter : common  in  old-fashioned  music. 

batten1  (bat'n),  v.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  but 
prob.  existent  dialectally;  < Icel.  batna,  grow 
better,  improve,  recover,  = Goth,  ga-batnan,  be 
bettered,  profit,  avail,  a nent.  passive  form  from 
the  pp.  *batans  of  a lost  strong  verb,  *batan 
(pret.  *bot),  be  useful,  profit,  boot,  represented 
secondarily  by  D.  MLG.  LG.  baton,  profit,  avail, 
help,  and  in  E.  by  the  derived  forms  bet1,  bet- 
ter1, and  boot1:  see  bet1,  better1,  and  boot1.  A 
noun,  *bat,  improvement,  profit  (cf.  Ieel.  bati, 
improvement,  advantage,  D.  baat,  MLG.  LG. 
bate,  advantage,  profit,  gain),  is  implied  as  the 
formal  base  of  the  adjectives  batful,  battable, 
but  these  are  appar.  manipulated  forms  of  the 
orig.  adj.  battle 3,  from  the  verbal  root.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  become  better;  improve  in  condi- 
tion (especially  by  feeding) ; grow  fat;  thrive. 

It  makes  her  fat,  you  see ; she  battens  with  it. 

R.  Jonson , Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  feed  gluttonously;  figuratively,  gratify 
a morbid  appetite  or  craving;  gloat:  absolute- 
ly, or  with  on  or  upon. 

Have  you  eyes  ? 

Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 

And  batten  mi  this  moor?  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

, Her  savage  birds 

O’er  human  carcasses  do  scream  and  batten.  J.  Baillie. 

The  moths,  that  were  then  battening  upon  its  obsolete 
ledgers  and  day-books,  have  rested  from  their  depreda- 
h°ns-  Lamb,  South-Sea  House. 

Melancholy  sceptics  . . . who  batten  on  the  hideous 
facts  in  history.  Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude,  x.  220. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  thrive ; prosper ; live  in 
ease  and  luxury,  especially  at  the  expense  or 
to  the  detriment  of  others : with  on,  formerly 
also  with:  as,  to  batten  on  ill-gotten  gains. 

And  with  these  thoughts  so  battens,  as  if  fate 
Would  be  as  easily  cheated  on  as  he. 

B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  i.  1. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  improve  by  feeding;  fat- 
ten ; make  fat  or  cause  to  thrive  with  plenteous 
feeding. 

Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  29. 

r2f.  To  fertilize  or  enrich  (the  soil). 
batten2  (bat'n),  n.  [A  more  English  spelling 
of  batton,  baton,  prevailing  in  the  non-literary 
uses  of  the  word:  see  baton,  batoon,  baston.] 
1.  A strip  or  scantling  of  wood.  Specifically  — 
(“)  A bar  nailed  across  parallel  boards  (as  those  forming  a 
door,  shutter,  etc.)  to  keep  them  together,  (b)  One  of  the 
strips  used  as  supports  for  the  laths  of  a plastered  wall 
or  for  nailing  over  the  cracks  between  hoards,  (c)  One  of 
the  narrow  strips  nailed  to  a mast  or  spar,  at  a place  ex- 
posed to  friction,  to  prevent  chafing.  ( d ) A narrow  strip 
used  to  nail  down  the  edges  of  a tarpaulin  over  a hatch- 


[He]  stepped  cautiously  up  to  one  of  the  batten  doors 
with  an  auger,  and  succeeded,  without  arousing  any  one 
in  boring  a hole.  G.  W.  Cable,  The  Grandissimes,  p.  407. 

battening  (bat'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bat- 
ten2.] 1.  The  operation  of  fixing  to  a wall  bat- 
tens, to  which  are  to  be  nailed  laths  to  receive 
plastering. — 2.  The  battens  fixed  to  a wall  for 
this  purpose. 

batter1  (bat'er),  v.  [<  ME.  bateren,  batren, 
with  freq.  formative  -er,  < bat-  ( repr.in  ME.  by 
baton  (only  in  trans.)  in  the  sense  of  bate  or 
flutter  as  a hawk  (see  bate1) ; in  later  ME. 
and  mod.  E.  regarded  as  freq.  of  bat  (late  ME. 
batten),  from  the  noun  bat1,  which  may  be  of 
the  same  ult.  origin),  < OF.  batre,  P.  battre  = 
Pr.  batre  = Sp.  batir  = Pg.  bater  = It.  battere, 
< ML.  (LL.)  batere,  battere  for  L.  batuere,  bat- 
tuere,  beat,  strike : see  bate1,  battle1,  etc.  Not 
connected  with  E.  beat1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  beat 
upon  or  against ; strike  with  repeated  blows ; 
pound  violently,  as  with  the  fist,  a hammer  or 
bludgeon,  a battering-ram,  cannon-shot,  etc.: 
as,  to  batter  a door  tor  admittance;  to  batter 
the  walls  of  a city  (with  or  without  effect). 

The  thunderer,  whose  bolt,  you  know, 
Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebellious  coasts. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 
[The]  whole  artillery  of  the  western  blast, 

Battering  the  Temple’s  front,  its  long-drawn  nave, 
Smiting  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last. 

IF ordsworth,  Cave  of  Staff  a. 

2.  To  bruise,  break,  or  shatter  by  beating;  in- 
jure the  substance  of  by  blows ; pound  out  of 
form  or  condition:  as,  to  batter  a person’s 
countenance ; a battered  wall  or  tower;  to  bat- 
ter type  (that  is,  bruise  the  face  of  it). 

N o\v  were  the  walls  beaten  with  the  rams,  and  manypart# 
thereof  shaken  and  battered.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  397. 

3.  In  forging,  to  spread  outwardly,  as  the  ends 
of  a metal  bar  or  rod,  by  hammering;  upset. 
E.  If.  Knight. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  by  beating  or  striking; 
use  repeated  blows ; practise  pounding : as,  to 
batter  away  at  a door;  to  batter  upon  a wall; 
battering  cannon. 

With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  rase 
Some  capital  city.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  923. 

Besiegers  break  ground  at  a safe  distance,  and  advance 
gradually  till  near  enough  to  batter. 

Abp.  Whately,  Elem.  of  Rhetoric,  I.  iii.  § 5. 
To  batter  at,  to  make  attacks  upon ; try  to  overthrow  or 
destroy. 

The  tyrant  lias  not  batter’d  at  their  peace  ? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
To  batter  in  breach,  (a)  To  direct  a heavy  cannonade 
from  a breaching  battery  against  a selected  part  of  the 
wall  or  rampart  inclosing  an  enemy’s  fortification,  in 
order  to  level  or  destroy  it,  and  make  an  effective  breach 
or  opening  through  which  an  assault  in  force  may  be 
made,  (b)  Specifically,  to  attempt  to  breach  an  enemy's 
works  by  means  of  a battery  mounted  in  the  third  paral- 
lel. To  batter  in  breach,  a sufficient  number  of  guns 
should  be  employed  to  maintain  a practically  continuous 
fire,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  repairing  the  dam- 
age, and  to  obtain  the  cumulative  effect  due  to  heavy 
firing  against  a single  point.  Breaching  is  sometimes  ac- 
complished by  firing  simultaneous  or  alternate  volleys 
from  two  or  more  batteries. 

batter1  (bat'er),  n.  [<  batter1,  ».]  1.  A heavy 
blow. — 2.  In  printing,  a blur  or  defect  in  a 
sheet  produced  by  battered  type ; a spot  show- 
ing the  broken  state  of  the  type. — 3.  In  ceram., 
a mallet  used  to  flatten  out  wet  clay  before 
molding.  See  batting-block. 
batter2  (bat'er),  r.  i.  [Origin  unknown;  per- 
haps connected  in  some  way  with  batter1,  or 
with  P.  abattre,  beat  down.]  To  incline  from 
the  perpendicular : said  of  a wall  whose  face 
recedes  as  it  rises : opposed  to  overhang. 
Retaining  and  breast  walls  batter  towards  the  bank. 

E.  II.  Knight , Amer.  Mech.  Diet.,  I.  247. 
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batter3  (bat'er),  n.  [<  ME.  hater,  hatere,  batour, 
bature,  < OF.  bature,  a beating,  metal  beaten 
out  thin,  < batru,  beat ; ef.  Sp.  batido,  batter,  < 
batir,  beat:  see  batter 1.  Cf.  batture .]  1.  A 
mixture  of  several  ingredients,  as  flour,  eggs, 
salt,  etc.,  beaten  together  with  some  liquid, 
used  in  cookery.— 2.  Flour  and  water  made 
into  paste ; specifically,  the  paste  used  in  sizing 
cloth.  [Scotch.] 

batter3  (bat'er),  v.  t.  [Sc.,  < batter 3,  «.,  2.]  To 
paste  together:  cover  with  things  pasted  on: 
as,  to  batter  the  walls  with  placards.  [Scotch.] 
batter4  (bat'er),  n.  [<  bat1,  v.,  + -er1.]  One 
who  bats ; especially,  in  base-ball  and  cricket, 
one  who  wields  the  bat ; the  batsman. 

He  [the  bowler]  bowls  a hall  almost  wide  to  the  off ; the 
batter  steps  out,  and  cuts  it  beautifully  to  where  cover- 
point  is  standing. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School-Days,  ii.  8. 
battered  (bat'erd),  p.  a.  [<  batter1  + -ed2.] 
Beaten  down  or  bruised ; worn  or  impaired,  as 
by  beating  or  long  service : as,  a battered  pave- 
ment ; battered  type ; a battered  jade. 

The  Tory  party,  according  to  those  perverted  views  of 
Toryism  unhappily  too  long  prevalent  in  this  country, 
was  held  to  be  literally  defunct,  except  by  a few  old  bat- 
tered crones  of  office.  Disraeli. 

batterer  (bat'6r-6r),  n.  One  who  batters  or 
beats. 

batterfangt,  v.  t.  [Appar.  < batter1  + fang.'] 
To  assail  with  fists  and  nails ; beat  and  beclaw. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.]  N.  E.  D. 
batter-head  (bat'er-hed),  n.  That  head  of  a 
drum  which  is  beaten. 

batteriat  (ba-te'ri-a),  n.  [ML.:  see  battery, 
13.]  Beaten  metal,  or  metal  prepared  for  beat- 
ing: a term  used  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century  for  the  thin  plate-metal  of 
which  vessels  and  utensils  were  made.  See  bat- 
tery, 13. 

batterie  (bat'er-i),  n.  [F.,  a beating,  etc. : see 
battery.]  1.  A roll  upon  the  side-  or  snare- 
drum. — 2.  A method  of  playing  the  guitar  by 
striking  the  strings  instead  of  plucking  them. — 
3.  An  obsolete  designation  for  a staccato  arpeg- 
giation  of  the  chords  of  an  accompaniment. 
Compare  Alberti  bass  (under  bass3)  and  arpeggio. 
battering  (bat'er-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  batter2.] 
Sloping  upward  and  inward,  as  a terrace  or 
bank. 

The  system  of  its  construction  is  that  known  as  pyram- 
idal or  battering.  Athenaeum,  No.  3067,  p.  182. 

battering-charge  (bat'er-ing-charj),  n.  The 
maximum  charge  of  powder  prescribed  for  use 
in  heavy  guns;  a charge  used  in  battering  an 
enemy’s  works. 

battering-gun  (bat'er-ing-gun),  n.  Same  as 
battering-piece. 

battering-piece  (bat'er-ing-pes),  ■«.  Mint.,. a 
cannon  of  heavy  caliber  adapted  for  demolish- 
★ing  defensive  works. 

battering-ram  (bat'er-ing-ram),  m.  1.  An  an- 
cient military  engine  consisting  of  a large  beam 
shod  with  metal,  sometimes  with  a head  some- 
what resembling  the  head  of  a ram  (whence  the 
name),  used  to  batter  or  beat  down  the  defenses 
of  besieged  places.  In  its  simplest  form  it  was  car- 
ried and  forcibly  driven  against  the  wall  by  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers,  but  more  commonly  it  was  suspended  by  ropes 
from  a beam  which  was  supported  by  posts,  and  balanced 
so  as  to  swing  backward  and  forward,  being  in  this  way 
impelled  against  the  wall  with  much  more  ease  and  effect. 
It  was  also  often  mounted  on  wheels  and  worked  under 
cover,  the  assailants  being  protected  by  a movable  shed 
from  the  missiles  of  the  besieged. 

2.  A heavy  blacksmiths’  hammer,  suspended, 
and  worked  horizontally, 
battering-rule,  n.  See  batter-rule. 
battering-train  (bat'er-ing-tran),  n.  Mint.,  a 
train  of  heavy  ordnance  for  siege  operations, 
batter-level  (bat'er-lev'/el), ».  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  inclination  of  a slope.  See 
clinometer. 

batter-rule,  battering-rule  (bat'6r-rol,  -ing- 
rol),  n.  An  instrument  for  regulating  the  bat- 
ter or  inclination  in  building  a sloping  wall. 
It  consists  of  a plumb-line  attached  to  a triangular  frame, 
one  side  of  which  is  fixed  at  the  required  angle  with  the 
line,  the  plummet  hanging  vertically. 

Battersea  enamel.  See  enamel. 
battery  (bat'er-i),  n. ; pi.  batteries  (-iz).  [Early 
*mod.  E.  also  batery,  batterie,  < F.  batterie  (=  Pr. 
bataria  = Sp.  Pg.  bateria  = It.  batter ia;  ML. 
batteria ),  a beating,  battery,  < battre,  beat:  see 
batter1  and  -ery.]  If.  The  act  of  battering;  at- 
tack or  assault,  with  the  view  of  beating  down, 
as  by  a battering-ram  or  by  ordnance. 

At  one  place  above  the  rest,  by  continual  batterie  there 
was  such  a breach  as  the  towne  lay  open  and  naked  to  the 
enemie.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p,  397. 


Bring  therefore  all  the  forces  that  ye  may, 

And  lay  incessant  battery  to  her  heart. 

Spenser , Sonnets,  xiv. 

Long  time  you  fought,  redoubled  battery  bore, 

But,  after  all,  against  yourself  you  swore. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  626. 

2.  In  law,  the  unlawful  beating  of  another. 

The  least  degree  of  violence,  or  even  the  touching  or  spit- 
ting in  the  face  of  another,  in  anger  or  insolence,  consti- 
tutes a battery'.  Every  battery  includes  an  assault,  though 
an  assault  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  must  be  such 
as  to  threaten  a battery.  See  assault. 

3.  The  instrument  or  agency  employed  in  bat- 
tering or  attacking:  as,  a battery  of  guns;  a 
battery  of  abuse.  Specifically — 4.  Milit.:  (a) 
A body  of  cannon  for  field  operations,  consist- 
ing generally  of  from  4 to  8 guns,  with  com- 
plement of  wagons,  artillerymen,  etc.  (b)  The 
armament  of  a skip  of  war:  as,  the  Colorado’s 
battery  consists  of  46  nine-inch  guns. — 5.  The 
personnel  or  complement  of  officers  and  men 
attached  to  a military  battery. — 6.  In  fort.,  a 
parapet  thrown  up  to  cover  the  gunners  and 
others  from  the  enemy’s  shot,  with  the  guns 
employed ; a fortified  work  mounting  artillery. 

Admiral  Farragut  had  run  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson 
with  the  flagship  Hartford  and  one  iron-clad  and  visited 
me  from  below  Vicksburg. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  464. 

7.  In  base-ball,  the  pitcher  and  catcher  together : 
as,  the  work  of  the  battery  was  excellent. — 

8.  (a)  In  frictional  elect.,  a number  of  Leyden 


Leyden-jar  Battery. 


jars  usually  arranged  with  their  inner  coatings 
connected  together,  and  their  outer  coatings 
also  connected,  so  that  they  may  all  be  charged 
and  discharged  at  the  same  time.  If  arranged  so 
that  the  inner  coating  of  one  is  in  connection  with  the 
outer  coating  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  they  are  said  to  be 
charged  (or  discharged)  in  cascade.  (&)  lu  voltaic 


Voltaic  Plunge-battery. 


elect. , a voltaic  cell,  or  more  properly  a num- 
ber of  voltaic  cells  (see  cell)  arranged  together 
so  as  to  give  a powerful  current  of  electricity. 
The  way  in  which  the  cells  arc  coupled 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  cur- 
rent which  is  desired  and  the  relation 
between  the  external  and  internal  re- 
sistance. (See  resistance.)  For  example, 
if  the  cells  are  arranged  in  series,  the 
copper  of  the  first  with  the  zinc  of  the 
next,  and  so  on,  the  result  is  to  give 
the  maximum  electromotive  force ; on 
the  other  hand,  if  arranged  abreast,  all 
the  zincs  being  connected  together, 
and  all  the  copper  plates  together,  the 
electromotive  force  is  the  same  as  for 
a single  cell,  but  the  internal  or  bat- 
tery resistance  is  diminished,  and  hence 
the  strength  of  the  current  or  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  much  increased.  The 
first  method  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
in  popular  language  as  the  arrange- 
ment for  intensity,  the  second  for  Volta’s  Pile  or  Bat- 
quantity.  An  early  form  of  battery  tcr>'- 

was  Volta’ 8 pile , and  another  his  cou-  A positive  wire ; n, 
ronne  des  tasses,  or  “crown  of  cups.”  negative  wire. 
The  different  kinds  of  battery  are 
named  according  to  the  materials  or  the  form  of  the  cells 
of  which  they  are  composed,  or  the  way  in  which  the  cells 
are  arranged.  Some  of  the  commoner  kinds  are  the 
Daniell,  Grove,  Bunsen,  Le  ClancM,  gravity,  bichromate, 
etc.  For  a description  of  these  and  others,  see  cell. 

9.  In  optics , a series  of  lenses  or  of  prisms, 
as  iu  the  spectroscope,  combined  in  use. — 10. 


In  mack.,,  an  assemblage  of  similar  construc- 
tions or  parts : as,  a battery  of  boilers ; a battery 
of  stamps  in  a stamping-mill;  a battery  of 
sugar-kettles. 

The  dark  sugar -house ; the  battery  of  huge  caldrons,  with 
their  yellow  juice  boiling  like  a sea,  half-hidden  in  clouds 
of  steam.  G.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  p.  112. 

1 1 . In  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  a com- 
bination of  large  bottles  and  carboys  serving 
as  a condensing  apparatus  for  the  acid  vapors. 
— 12.  In  hat-maMng,  a large  open  boiler  con- 
taining water  to  which  some  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  added.  It  is  surrounded  by  planks 
which  slope  toward  the  center,  and  is  used 
in  felting. — 13.  Metals,  or  articles  of  metal, 
especially  of  brass  or  copper,  wrought  by  ham- 
mering; hammered  metals  or  utensils;  espe- 
cially, apparatus  for  preparing  or  serving  meals ; 
all  metallic  utensils  of  service  for  the  kitchen. 
Compare  batteria. 

Soon  our  tea  battery  came  in,  and  she  [the  maid-servant] 
was  forced  to  surrender  the  table  for  our  use.  The  first 
instruments  of  the  aforesaid  battery  looked  like  prepara- 
tions for  scrubbing  the  floor.  Harper's  Mag.,  LX VI.  695. 

There  are  [in  Middelburg  Town-hall  museum],  among 
other  things,  the  grand  old  feasting  batteries  of  the  vari- 
ous guilds  and  corporations.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXIX.  334. 

14.  An  oblong  box  submerged  to  the  rim  in  the 
water,  used  as  a boat,  and  for  concealment,  by 
persons  engaged  in  shooting  wild  fowl ; a sink- 
boat. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  successful  methods  of 
killing  fowl  along  the  seaboard  is  from  batteries. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXIII.  441. 

15.  In  coal-mining:  (a)  A structure  built  of 
timber,  to  keep  the  coal  in  the  breast  or  pre- 
vent it  from  sliding  down  the  shute.  (b)  A 
platform  on  which  miners  stand  while  work- 
ing in  thin  and  steeply  pitching  beds  of  coal. 
[Pennsylvania.]— Ambulant  battery,  a battery  of 
heavy  siege-guns  provided  with  traveling- carriages  to 
transport  them  from  point  to  point. — Anderson  bat- 
tery, a galvanic  battery  using  zinc  and  carbon  in  baths 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  oxalate  of  chromium,  and  po- 
tassium.—Barbette  battery.  See  barbette.— Battery 
amalgamation,  in  mining,  amalgamation  effected  by 
placing  mercury  in  the  battery  or  mortal's  while  the 
metalliferous  rock  is  being  stamped.  — Blinded  bat- 
tery, a battery  in  which  the  guns  are  protected  by  an 
armored  parapet,  by  bomb-proof  blinds  or  casemates,  or 
by  embrasure-casings  or  mantelets.—  Breaching-bat- 
tery,  a battery  so  placed  that  its  fire  is  perpendicular,  or 
nearly  so,  to  a line  of  wall  or  parapet  to  be  breached.  It 
is  used  for  making  an  opening  in  the  enemy’s  works 
through  which  an  assaulting  column  may  enter.— Cava- 
lier battery,  a battery  mounted  in  the  cavalier  (which 
see),  and  arranged  to  deliver  a plunging  fire  into  the 
works  of  an  assailant.— Clearing -battery,  in  breweries, 
an  arrangement  for  straining  the  wort  from  the  vat.  It 
includes  a device  for  cutting  off  the  flow  when  the  wort 
has  attained  a sufficient  depth.—  Counter-battery,  (a) 
A battery  intended  to  silence  and  overthrow  guns  of  the 
defense  which  bear  upon  the  breaehing-batteries.  Its 
guns  are  generally  so  placed  as  to  fire  along  the  ditches 
of  the  works,  (b)  Any  battery  opposed  to  another.  Tid- 
ball.—  Covered  battery,  a battery  concealed  from  the 
enemy,  and  intended  to  deliver  a vertical  fire.  Tidball. — 
Cross-batteries,  two  or  more  batteries  whose  lines  of 
fire  intersect.-  Direct  battery,  a battery  whose  fire  is 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  works  attacked. — Enfilading 
battery,  a battery  which  sweeps  the  length  of  an  enemy’s 
line,  or  takes  him  on  the  flank.— Fascine  battery,  a 
battery  of  which  the  parapet  is  wholly  or  partially  made 
of  fascines : used  where  the  earth  is  loose  or  sandy. — 
Floating  battery,  a battery  erected  either  on  a simple 
raft  or  on  a ship’s  hull,  for  the  defense  of  the  coast  or 
for  the  bombardment  of  an  enemy’s  ports.  The  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  a type  of  ship  which,  though  it  may  be 
provided  with  independent  propelling  power,  is  designed 
primarily  not  for  navigation,  but  merely  to  afford  support 
and  cover  to  heavy  guns. — Gabion  battery,  a battery 
with  a parapet  formed  of  gabions  filled  with  earth  or 
sand.—  Galvanic  battery,  a pile  or  series  of  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc,  or  of  any  materials  susceptible  of  gal- 
vanic action.  See  galvanic. — Grove’s  gas-battery,  a 
battery  in  which  the  cell  consists  of  two  glass  tubes  partly 
filled  with  water,  and  the  remainder  with  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  respectively : in  these  tubes  two  platinum  elec- 
trodes are  immersed.—  Horizontal  battery,  a battery 
the  interior  or  terreplein  of  which  is  on  the  natural 
level  of  the  ground.  Tidball.  — Indented  battery,  or 
battery  a cr6maill&re,  a battery  constructed  with  sa- 
lient and  reentrant  angles  for  obtaining  an  oblique  as  well 
as  a direct  fire,  and  to  afford  shelter  from  the  enfilade  fire 
of  the  enemy.  Tidball.— Joint  batteries,  batteries  whose 
fire  is  directed  against  the  same  object.— Latimer-Clark 
battery,  an  electric  battery  intended  as  a standard,  the 
electromotive  force  being  constant.  It  is  a combination  of 
zinc  in  sulphate  of  zinc  and  mercury  in  sulphate  of  mercury. 
E.  H.  Knight.— Light  battery,  (a)  A mounted  field-bat- 
tery. ( b ) A battery  composed  of  guns  of  small  caliber. — 
Magnetic  battery.  See  magnetic. — Masked  battery,  a 
battery  artificially  concealed  until  required  to  open  upon 
the  enemy.  Tidball. — Mortar-battery,  a battery  having 
an  armament  of  mortars.  Such  batteries  are  constructed 
with  a parapet  without  embrasures,  an  interior  slope  not  re- 
vetted, but  retaining  the  natural  slope  of  the  soil,  and  plat- 
forms horizontal  instead  of  inclining  slightly  toward  the 
front,  as  in  gun-batteries.  See  cut  on  next  page.— Moun- 
tain battery,  a battery  of  light  guns,  so  fitted  that  the 
pieces  and  tlieir  carriages  may  be  transported  upon  the 
backs  of  mules  or  pack-horses.  — Oblique  battery,  a bat- 
tery whose  line  of  fire  makes  an  angle  of  20°  or  more  with  tha 
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perpendicular  to  the  interior  crest  of  the  enemy’s  works : 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  a direct  battery. — Open 
battery,  a battery  entirely  exposed,  that  is,  unprotected 
by  a parapet.— Plunge-battery,  an  electric  battery  so 
arranged  that  the  metals  can  be  removed  from  the  liquid 
when  not  in  use.  — Raised  battery,  a battery  whose  terre- 
plein  is  elevated  considerably  above  the  ground.  Tidball. 
— Redan  battery,  a battery  giving  a cross  or  flanking 
fire  from  a salient  or  reentrant  angle  of  a fortification.  — 
Reverse  battery,  a battery  which  fires  directly  or  ob- 
liquely upon  the  rear  of  a work  or  line  of  troops. — Rico- 
chet battery,  a battery  which  fires  horizontally  or  at  a low 
angle  of  elevation,  so  that  the  projectiles  graze  and  bound 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  water.  Smooth-bore 
guns  firing  spherical  projectiles  are  most  effective  for 
ricochet  fire.— Siege-battery,  a battery  for  siege  opera- 
tions. Such  batteries  are  either  fixed,  comprising  siege- 
guns  and  mortars  of  the  heaviest  caliber  and  largest  size, 
or  movable,  consisting  of  field-guns  and  small  mortars. — 
Storage  battery,  or  secondary  battery,  in  elect.,  a com- 
bination of  secondary  cells  or  accumulators  which  when 
once  charged  may  be  used  for  a considerable  time  aft^r 
as  a source  of  an  electrical  current.  The  Plante  type  of 
cell  consists  of  lead  plates,  usually  corrugated  or  perfor- 
ated to  offer  a large  surface,  and  immersed  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  the  Faure  type  of  cell  the  lead  plates  are 
covered  with  oxid  of  lead  and  so  the  capacity  of  the  cell 
greatly  increased.  The  cell  is  charged  by  sending  an 
electric  current  through  it.  By  the  chemical  action  of 
this  current  the  surface  of  the  positive  battery  plate  is 
converted  into  brown  peroxid  of  lead,  the  surface  of  the 
negative  into  gray  spongy  lead.  The  chemical  energy 
thus  stored  up  is  given  back  when  discharging  the  cell, 
in  the  form  of  a continuous  current,  and  the  surface  of  the 
battery  plates  converted  back  into  oxid  of  lead.  When 
improperly  handled,  the  cell  is  destroyed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  sulphate  of  lead.  In  the  Edison  battery  the  posi- 
tive plate,  a,  is  a perforated  nickel-plated  steel  shell  filled 
with  oxid  of  nickel,  the  negative,  b,  is  a perforated  nickel- 
plated  steel  shell  filled  with  oxid  of  iron,  and  the  solution 
is  caustic  potash.  In  charging,  the  materials  are  changed 
respectively  into  peroxid  of  nickel  and  spongy  iron.  De- 
structive secondary  reactions,  as  the  formation  of  sulphate 
in  the  lead  battery,  do  not  occur  in  the  Edison  battery. 


Edison  Storage  Battery. 
a,  positive  plate ; b,  negative  plate 


— Sunken  battery,  a battery  in  which  the  sole  of  the' 
embrasure  is  on  a level  with  the  ground,  and  the  platform 
is  consequently  sunk  below  it.  (Tidball.)  The  parapet  is 
formed  from  the  earth  excavated  from  the  site  constitut- 
ing the  platform.— Half-sunken  battery,  a battery  of 
which  the  parapet  is  formed  partly  from  earth  taken 
from  the  inside  or  terreplein,  and  partly  from  a ditch 
outside. — Urticating  batteries,  in  zool. , the  nematocysts 
or  thread-cells  of  hydroid  polyps. — Water-battery,  an 
electric  battery  in  which  the  liquid  employed  is  water.  It 
is  useless  as  a source  of  a current,  because  of  the  high  re- 
sistance of  the  water,  but,  by  having  a large  number  of  zinc- 
copper  couples,  a high  and  constant  difference  of  poten- 
tials is  obtained  at  the  two  poles ; it  is  thus  valuable  in 
many  electrostatic  experiments. 

battery-box  (bat'er-i-boks),  n.  A square  chest 
or  box,  filled  with  earth,  used  for  making  para- 
pets for  batteries  where  gabions  or  sand-bags 
are  not  to  be  had.  Farrow , Mil.  Encyc. 
battery-gun  (bat'er-i-gun),  n.  A machine-gun 
(which  see). 

battery-head  (bat'er-i-hed),  n.  The  extreme 
end  of  a railroad  embankment  over  which 
earth  is  tipped  during  the  process  of  construc- 
tion. 

battery-shooting  (bat'er-i-sho^ting),  n.  The 
shooting  of  wild  fowl  from  a battery.  See  bat- 
tery, 14. 

It  would  be  far  better,  however,  to  decide  upon  some 
plan  of  action  by  which  battery -shooting  could  be  wholly 
done  away  with.  Forest  and  Stream,  XXIII.  441. 

battery-wagon  (bat'er-i-wag,,on),  n.  Mint.,  a 
vehicle  accompanying  each  field-battery  to  car- 
ry tools,  paints,  oils,  veterinary  supplies,  etc., 
to  be  used  for  repairs  and  the  service  of  the 
hattery. 

Battey’s  operation.  See  operation. 
bat-tick  (bat'tik),  n.  A small  wingless  tick-like 
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insect,  of  the  order  Viptera  and  family  Nycteri- 
biidce  (which  see) : so  called  because  it  infests 
bats.  The  name  is  given  to  all  the  species  of 
the  family. 

battilf,  battillf,  a.  Variant  spellings  of  battle 3. 
batting  (bat'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bat1,  v.~\  1. 
The  act  or  process  of  washing  or  smoothing 
linen  with  a bat. — 2.  The  process  of  beating 
raw  cotton  with  hazel-  or  holly-twigs,  on  a frame 
made  of  cords,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
matted  locks,  or  of  beating  out  impurities. — 3. 
Cotton  or  wool  prepared  in  thick  but  light  mat- 
ted sheets  for  quilts  or  bed-covers,  the  quilting 
of  garments,  etc.  Also  called  bat,  batts. — 4. 
The  act  or  manner  of  using  a bat  in  a game  of 
ball : as,  their  batting  was  good, 
batting-block  (bat'ing-blok),  n.  In  ceram.,  a 
block  of  wet  plaster  or  wood  upon  which  clay 
is  flattened  out  by  a batter  before  it  is  shaped 
on  the  potter’s  wheel  or  by  a mold  and  templet. 
See  buffer1,  3. 

batting-machine  (bat'ing-ma-shen//),  n.  A 
machine  in  which  cotton  taken  from  the  wil- 
lowing-machineis  scutched, blown,  a-nd  lapped 
to  prepare  it  for  the  carding-machine.  [Eng.] 
batting-staff  (bat'ing-staf),  n.  [Cf.  battler z 
and  batlet. ] A small  mallet  sometimes  used 
in  laundries  for  beating  linen ; a beetle, 
battish  (bat'ish),  a.  [<  bat3  + -is/j1.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling  a bat.  [Rare.] 

She  clasp'd  his  limbs,  by  impious  labour  tired, 

With  battish  wings. 

Vernon,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  viii. 
battle1  (bat'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  battel  (a 
spelling  still  often  used  archaically,  as  in  wager 
of  battel).  < ME.  batel,  batelle , batayle , bataile, 
bataille , < OF.  bataille  = Pr.  Pg.  batalha  = Sp. 
batalla  = It.  battaglia,  <LL.  battalia , battualia , 
the  fighting  and  fencing  exercises  of  soldiers  and 
gladiators,  < battcre,  L.  battuere,  batuere,  beat, 
fight,  fence : see  batter 1 and  bate1.]  1.  A fight, 
hostile  encounter,  or  engagement  between  op- 
posing forces  on  land  or  sea ; an  important  and 
systematic  engagement  between  independent 
armies  or  fleets.  Actions  and  affairs  are  engagements 
of  less  magnitude  than  battles,  and  are  often  unpremedi- 
tated, the  result  of  surprises,  or  the  meeting  of  armed  re- 
connoitring parties,  though  the  latter  is  usually  termed 
a skirmish.  Battles  are  classed  as  jiarallel  or  oblique,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  positions  of  the  contending  armies 
in  order  of  battle ; strategic,  when  fought  upon  an  objec- 
tive point  selected  in  planning  a campaign,  as  were  the 
battles  of  Marengo  and  Nashville  ; general,  when  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  both  armies  are  engaged ; 
partial,  when  only  brigades,  divisions,  or  army  corps  are 
brought  into  action;  offensive,  when  an  army  seeks  the 
enemy  and  attacks  him  wherever  he  is  encountered ; de- 
fensive, when  a position  is  selected  with  the  design  of 
awaiting  and  repelling  the  enemy ; mixed  or  defensive- 
offensive,  when  an  army  selects  and  occupies  a position  in 
advance,  awaits  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the 
proper  moment  moves  out  to  engage  him. 

2.  An  encounter  between  two  persons ; a duel 
or  single  combat. — 3.  A fight  or  encounter  be- 
tween animals,  especially  when  pitted  against 
each  other  for  the  amusement  of  spectators. 

If  we  draw  lots,  he  [CsesarJ  speeds  : 

His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine, 

When  it  is  all  to  nought ; and  his  quails  ever 

Beat  mine,  inhoop’d,  at  odds. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 
4.  Warfare;  hostile  action ; actual  conflict 
with  enemies:  as,  wounds  received  or  honors 
gained  in  battle. 


9|.  A formidable  array  similar  to  an  army  in 
battle  order. 

On  his  bow-back  he  [the  boar]  hath  a battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  liis  foes. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  619. 
Battle-range,  the  range  best  suited  to  firing  on  an  ene- 
my’s line  of  battle.  Upon  the  rear  sights  of  the  latest 
military  rifles  the  elevation  corresponding  to  that  range 
is  designated  by  stamping  the  letter  “B”  opposite  the 
battle-range  elevation.  This  range  is  365  yards,  corre- 
sponding to  a continuous  dangerous  space  of  496  yards, 
for  the  U.  S.  magazine-rifle,  caliber  .30,  used  against  foot- 
troops. — Battle  royal.  (a)  A battle  with  fists  or  cudgels, 
in  which  more  than  two  combatants  are  engaged ; a free 
fight.  (6)  A fight  of  game-cocks,  in  which  more  than  two 
are  engaged.— Drawn  battle,  a battle  in  which  neither 
party  gains  the  victory.  — Order  of  battle.  See  order  — 
Pitched  battle,  a battle  ill  which  the  armies  are  pre- 
viously drawn  up  in  form,  with  a regular  disposition  of  the 
forces. — To  give  battle,  to  attack  an  enemy.— To  join 
battle,  properly,  to  meet  the  attack ; commonly,  to  begin 
a battle. — Trial  by  battle.  Same  as  wager  of  battle. — 
Wager  of  battle  or  battel,  ill  law,  a species  of  trial  for 
the  decision  of  controversies  used  among  the  rude  mili- 
tary peoples  of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  practised  in  three  cases 
only : in  the  court  martial,  or  court  of  chivalry  or  honor ; 
in  appeals  of  felony ; and  in  issues  joined  upon  a writ  of 
right.  The  contest  was  held  before  the  judges  on  a piece 
of  ground  inclosed,  and  the  combatants  were  bound  to 
fight  till  the  stars  appeared,  unless  the  death  or  defeat 
of  one  party  sooner  decided  the  contest.  The  weapons 
used  were  batons  or  staves  an  ell  long.  Women,  priests, 
men  above  sixty,  and  lame  and  blind  persons  might  appeal* 
by  champions.  Though  long  fallen  into  desuetude,  it  was 
a valid  and  legal  mode  of  trial  in  England  down  to  1818, 
and  was  then  formally  abolished  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  by  the  defendant  in  a suit  for  this  mode  of  ar- 
bitrament, and  of  the  fact  that  this  demand  could  not 
legally  be  denied  him.  =Syn.  1.  Battle,  Engagement,  Con- 
flict, Fight,  Combat , Contest , Action.  Battle  is  a general 
term,  and  the  most  common.  It  is  the  appropriate  word 
for  great  engagements : as,  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  A battle 
may  last  merely  a few  hours  or  for  days : as,  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  lasted  three  days.  Engagement  is  in  techni- 
cal military  usage  practically  equivalent  to  battle,  but  it  is 
a less  forcible  word.  Conflict,  literally,  a clashing  together, 
is  a strong  word,  implying  fierce  physical  encounter.  Fight 
has  the  energy  of  a monosyllable  ; it  denotes  actual  conflict. 
A man  may  take  part  in  a battle  without  actually  fighting. 
A battle  may  include  many  fights  : as,  the  fight  at  the  flag- 
staff in  the  battle  of  the  Alma ; or  it  may  itself  be  described 
as  a.  fight.  Combat,  like  conflict,  is  a word  of  more  dignity 
than  fight ; it  is  by  its  history  suggestive  of  a struggle  be- 
tween two,  as  persons,  animals,  squadrons,  armies.  Con- 
test is  a very  general  word,  of  uncertain  strength,  but  often 
joined  with  a strong  adjective  : as,  a stubborn  contest. 
An  action  is  a minor  or  incidental  act  of  war,  a single  act 
of  fighting  : as,  the  whole  action  lasted  but  an  hour.  All 
these  words  apply  equally  to  operations  by  land  or  by  sea. 
See  encounter  and  strife. 

battle1  (bat'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  battled,  ppr. 
battling.  [<  ME.  batailen,  bataillen,  < OF.  ba- 
tailler,  < bataille,  a battle:  see  battle !,  n.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  join  or  engage  in  battle;  con- 
tend in  figbt ; fight : as,  to  battle  with  wolves. 

'Tis  ours  by  craft  and  by  surprise  to  gain : 

’Tis  yours  to  meet  in  arms  and  battle  in  the  plain.  Prior. 

2.  To  struggle;  contend;  strive  for  mastery: 
either  absolutely  or  with  for,  with,  or  against : 
as,  to  battle  with  the  winds ; to  battle  for  free- 
dom, or  against  adversity ; to  battle  with  igno- 
rance. 

Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  lvi. 
II.  trans.  It.  To  embattle;  put  into  battle 
array. — 2f.  To  fight  for. 

Whom  thei  have  seyn  alwey  batailen  and  defender} 
goode  men.  Chaucer , Boethius,  i.  prose  4. 

3.  To  give  battle  to;  fight  against;  contend 
with;  fight.  [Rare.] 


Who  is  this  King  of  plory  7 The  Lord  strong  and  mighty, 
the  Lord  mighty  in  battle.  Pa.  xxiv.  8. 

5.  Any  contest  or  conflict;  struggle  for  mas- 
tery or  victory : as,  the  battle  of  life. 

Of  the  six  genera,  Drosera  has  been  incomparably  the 
most  successful  in  the  battle  for  life ; and  a large  part  of 
its  success  may  he  attributed  to  its  manner  of  catching 
insects.  Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  357. 

6f.  An  army  prepared  for  or  engaged  in  fight. 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other’s  umber’d  face. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (cho.). 
7f.  A body  of  forces,  or  division  of  an  army; 
a battalion. 


He  can  battle  theologians  with  weapons  drawn  from  aq 
tique  armories  unknown  to  themselves. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  L 1A 

battle2f  (bat'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  battled , ppr. 
battling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  battel;  < ME. 
bataylen , batailen , < OF.  bataillier,  bateillier  (=? 
Pr.  batalhar ),  fortify  with  battlements,  < ba- 
taille, battlement,  appar.  identical  with  bataille. 
battle ; but  in  later  OF.  the  verb  was  merged 
in  batillier , bastillier,  < bastille , a fortress:  see 
bastile , battle 1,  and  battlement,  and  cf.  embattle1, 
embattle 2.]  To  furnish  or  strengthen  with  bat- 
tlements; embattle. 


Then  the  Battels  were  staied,  and  set  in  such  order  as 
they  should  fight. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  32. 
8f.  More  specifically — ( a ) The  main  or  middle 
body  of  an  army  or  fleet,  as  distinguished 
from  the  van  and  rear. 

Angus  led  the  avant-guard,  himself  followed  with  the 
battle  a good  distance  behind,  and  after  came  the  arrier. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  army,  wherever  placed 
and  of  whatever  consisting,  which  is  regarded 
as  of  main  importance. 

The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  called  the  battle, 
and  on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  every  action. 

Robertson. 


Lest  any  tyme  it  were  assayed, 

Ful  wel  aboute  it  was  batayled. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose , 1.  4161. 

battle3  (bat'l),  a.  [Appears  first  in  the  16th 
century,  in  Scotch  and  North.  E.,  also  written 
battel,  battil,  battill,  baittle,  bettle,  batwell,  etc. , 
in  form  < *bat,  a verbal  root  appearing  in  the 
verb  batten1,  improve,  etc.,  + -el,  -le,  an  adj. 
formative  suffixed  to  verbal  roots,  as  in  brittle, 
fickle,  etc. : see  batten1,  and  cf.  the  later  adjec- 
tives battable  and  batful,  appar.  modifications 
of  battle3.]  In  agri.:  (a)  Improving;  nutri- 
tious; fattening:  as,  battle  grass;  battle  pas- 
ture. (b)  Fertile;  fruitful:  as,  battle  soil:  battle 
land.  [Now  only  North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
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war,  to  light  up  the  deck  during  an  engagement 
at  night. 

battle-mace  (hat'l-mas),  n.  A maee  designed 
for  use  in  war ; specifically,  a name  given  to  the 
spiked  heads  for  clubs,  usually  of  bronze,  which 
are  found  among  ancient  remains  in  the  British 
islands  and  elsewhere. 

battlement  (bat'l-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  batelment, 
batylment,  of  uncertain  origin ; perhaps  due  to 
an  unrecorded  OE.  *bastillement,  < bastiller, 
fortify:  see  bastile  and  bastiment.  The  word 
was  popularly  associated  with  battle 1 ; hence 
ME.  bataylynge,  battlement,  and  battle 2,  q.  v.] 
1.  In  fort.,  an  indented  parapet,  formed  by  a 
series  of  rising  A . 
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A battel  soil  for  grain,  for  pasture  good.  Fairfax. 

battle3!  (bat'l),  v.  [Sc.  and  North.  E.,  also 
written  battel,  battil,  etc.,  from  the  adj.  Cf. 
batten 1,  ».]  I,  trans.  1.  To  nourish;  feed. — 2. 

To  render  fertile  or  fruitful,  as  the  soil. 

Ashes  are  marvellous  improvements  to  battel  barren 
tan(f  Ray's  Proverbs. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  grow  fat ; thrive. 

Sleepe,  they  sayd,  would  make  her  battill  better. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  38. 

2.  To  become  fertile  or  fruitful,  as  soil, 
battiest,  n.  and  v.  See  battel 4. 
battle®  (bat'l),  v.  t.  [Freq,  of  bat1  (cf.  batter !), 
or  perhaps  a var.  of 
beetle 1,  v.,  simulating 
bat1,  v.  (cf.  bat1,  v.), 
or  perhaps  from  bat- 
tledore, 1,  q.  v.]  To 
beat  (clothes)  with  a 
battler  or  beetle  in 
washing. 

battle-ax  (bat ' 1- 
aks),  n.  An  ax  used 
as  a weapon  of  war. 

It  was  in  almost  universal 
use  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  firearms,  and  is 
still  employed  among  un- 
civilized peoples.  In  her- 
aldry it  is  always  repre- 
sented with  a blade  on  one 
(usually  the  dexter)  side 
and  a point  on  the  other, 

the  Staff  terminating  in  a Persian  Battle-ax,  i8th  century, 
spear-head. 

battle-bolt  (bat'l-bolt),  n . A bolt  or  missile 
of  any  kind  used  in  battle. 

The  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three-decker. 

Tennyson , Maud,  i.  13. 

battle-brand  (bat'l-brand),  n . A sword  used 
in  battle. 

Thy  father’s  battle-brand.  Scott , L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  15. 

battle-club  (bat'l-khib),  n.  A club  used  in  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  144. 

battle,  especially  by  barbarians,  as  the  South  battlemented  (batT-men-ted),  a.  Furnished  battlingt  (bat'liug),  a.  and  n. 
Sea  islanders.  ' ""  ....  
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cops  or  mer- 
lons, separated 
by  openings 
called  crenelles 
or  embrasures, 
the  soldier  shel- 
tering himself 
behind  the  mer- 
lon while  he 
fires  through 
the  embrasure 
or  through  a 
loophole  in  the 
merlon.  Battle- 
ments. 

originally  purely  ^kt-Te-bu^c' 
military,  and  used 
from  the  earliest  times  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Greece, 
were  also  employed  freely,  generally  in  reduced  size,  dur- 

inor  Hia  middle  o (roe  acnoninllv  1 ..  .1  1 ; 
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size,  with  a tendency  toward  continual  increase,  limited 
only  by  the  depth  of  water  in  the  harbors  which  it  must 
necessarily  frequeut.  The  battle-ship  may  be  divided 
into  three  portions,  namely,  the  part  under  water,  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  water-line,  and  the  upper  works. 
In  the  first  are  carried  the  propulsive  machinery  and 
boilers,  coal,  the  steering-gear,  the  submerged  torpedo- 
tubes,  the  ammunition,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  stores. 
Upon  the  integrity  of  this  part  depends  the  floating  of 
the  ship.  It  is  subject  to  attack  by  mines  and  torpedoes, 
and  the  machinery  within  it  is  liable  to  destruction  by 
fragments  of  exploding  shells  or  by  mortal-  fire.  To  pro- 
tect it  from  mines  and  torpedoes,  the  under-water  body 
is  divided  into  a great  number  of  compartments  by  an 
outer  and  inner  skin  and  a number  of  water-tight  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  frames  and  bulkheads,  so  that  the 
space  to  which  water  can  gain  access  by  a single  explosion 
will  be  limited  and  will  not  seriously  impair  the  floating 
power.  This  is,  however,  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  a 
battle-ship.  Attempts  to  armor  the  bottom  against  ex- 
plosions under  water  have  not  yet  been  made  to  any  ex- 
tent, because  the  weight  required  is  prohibitive.  To 
prevent  the  penetration  of  projectiles  from  above,  there 
is  a protective  or  armored  deck,  usually  from  2 to  4 inches 
thick,  the  middle  part  of  which  is  a little  above  the  water- 
line. This  deck  extends  out  to  the  side  at  the  top  of  the 
belt-armor,  or,  in  the  most  recent  ships,  slopes  down  at 
the  sides  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  armor-belt  from  4 to 
6 feet  under  water.  There  is  sometimes  a second  pro- 
tective deck  below  the  first  one  to  catch  fragments  which 
pass  through  the  first,  and  this  is  sometimes  called  a splin- 
ter-deck. The  part  of  the  ship  immediately  above  the 
protective  deck  is  the  raft-body.  See  supplement. 


Battlement. — Fortified  Church  of  Royat, 
Puy-de-Dome,  France. 

although  merlons;  B,  B,  embrasures;  C,  C, 

1 J loopholes ^ D,  D,  machicolations.  (From 

" ‘ " Diet,  de  1 Architecture.”) 


with  battlements,  as  the  ramparts  of  a city  or 
The  cursed  Malayan  crease,  and  battle-clubs  castle. 

From  the  isles  of  palm.  battle-piece  (bat'l-pes),  n.  A painting  which 

i ennyson , Frol,  to  Frincess.  represents  a battle. 

battle-cry  (bat'l-kri),  n.  A cry  or  shout  of  battleri  (ba(/1er),  n.  [<  battle1  + -er1  ; appar. 

not  descended  from  ME.  batelur  (<  OF.  batail- 


battle-shout  (bat'l-shout),  n.  A shout  raised 
in  battle. 

battle-song  (bat'l-s6ng),  n.  A song  sung  on 
the  battle-field,  or  relating  to  battle ; a martial 
song. 

battleton  (bat '1-ton),  n.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  a 
var.  of  battledore .]  Same  as  battledore , 1. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

’ *_  7 [E.  dial.]  Anear- 

soms  of  windows,  etc.  ' ’ [Prov.  Eng.]  Jlalliwell. 

Hence — 2.  Any  high  wall  for  defense.  battle-wntneil  (bat  l-riTEPen),  a.  [<  battle 1 

This  was  the  valley  of  the  pools  of  Gihon,  where  Solo-  + JSSS'V1*  pp.  of  writhe .1  Twisted  or  dis- 
mon  was  crowned,  and  the  battlements  which  rose  above  tOlteci  oy  stress  01  battle.  [FoetlC.] 
it  were  the  long  looked-for  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  battle-writlien  arms  and  mighty  hands. 

Tennyson , Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

[Also  batteling ; 


ing  the  middle  ages,  especially  in  England,  upon  ecclesi-  _ 
astical  and  civil  buildings  by  way  of  mere  ornament,  on  battletwiff  (bat'l-twia).  1 
both  parapets  and  cornices,  and  on  tabernacle-work,  trail-  — - - rn.°  -m 


troops  engaged  in  battle 

battled1  (bat'ld),  p.  a.  1.  Banged  in  battle 
array;  disposed  in  order  of  battle. — 2.  Con- 
tested; fought. 

Soldier,  rest ! thy  warfare  o’er, 

Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  I..,  1.  31. 

battled2  (bat'ld),  a.  1.  Furnished  or  strength-  battle-scarred  (bat'i-skiird),  a. 
ened  with  battlements.  wounds  received  in  battle. 

Batailled  as  it  were  a castel  wal.  4 


leor),  batailler,  < OF.  bataillier.']  One  who  bat- 
tles or  fights ; a warrior  or  contender. 
battler2t  (bat  Ter),  n.  [<  battle 5 + -er1.]  1. 
One  who  beats  with  a bat  or  battledore. — 2. 
A bat  or  beetle. — 3.  See  tatter1. 
battlerst,  n.  See  batteler. 


Chaucer , Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  40. 

The  battled  tower.  Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

2.  In  her.j  broken  in  the  form  of  battlements: 
said  (a)  of  any  horizontal  line  dividing  the 
field;  (b)  of  a bar  or  fesse,  when  one  side  only 
is  broken  in  this  way.  Also  embattled . See 
cut  under  embattled — Battled  arrondi,  in  her.,  hav- 
ing the  heads  of  the  battlements  curved  or  rounded. — 
Battled  counter,  in  her.,  same  as  counter-embattled. — 
Battled  embattled,  in  her.,  doubly  battled,  or  battled 
in  steps.  Also  called  grady  and  battled  grady. 

battledore,  battledoor  (bat'l-ddr),  n.  [<  ME. 
batyldore,  -doure,  -dure;  appar.  a modification 
(simulating  *battle,  as  if  dim.  of  bat 1 ; cf.  battle ®) 
of  Pr.  batedor  (=  Sp.  batidor,  a beater,  formerly 
also  batador,  a bat  for  beating  clothes — Min- 
sheu),  < batre  = Sp.  batir,  beat:  see  batter1. 
For  the  term.,  cf.  stevedore.  Cf.  E.  dial,  battle- 
ton,  in  sense  1.]  1.  A bat  or  beetle  used  in 
washing  clothes,  or  for  smoothing  them  out 
while  being  laundered. — 2.  An  instrument 
shaped  like  a racket,  but  smaller,  used  in 
playing  the  game  of  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock.— 3f.  A paddle  for  a canoe. — 4.  In  glass- 
making,  a flat  square  piece  of  polished  iron  with 
a wooden  handle,  used  for  flattening  the  bot- 
toms of  tumblers,  or  for  similar  purposes. — 
5.  A kind  of  paddle  with  a long  handle,  used 
for  placing  loaves  in  a baker’s  oven. — 6f.  A 
kind  of  horn-book : so  called  from  its  shape. — 
Battledore-hoyt,  an  abecedarian. — Battledore-bar- 
ley, a form  of  the  cultivated  barley  known  as  H.  sativum 
zeocriton,  with  short,  broad  ears.  Also  called  sprat-barley. 

battle-field  (bat'l-feld),  n.  The  scene  of  a 
battle. 

battle-flag  (bat'l-flag),  n.  A military  flag;  a 
flag  carried  in  battle. 

battle-ground  (bat'l-ground),  n.  A battle-field. 

battle-lantern  (bat'l-lan"tem),  n.  A lantern 
placed  at  each  gun  on  the  gun-deck  of  a ship  of 


ppr.  and  verbal  n.  of  battle 3,  «.]  I.  a.  1.  Nour- 
ishing ; fattening. 

The  meads  environ'd  with  the  silver  streams, 

Whose  batt’ling  pastures  fatten  all  my  flocks. 

■ Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

2.  Fertile. 

II.  n.  1.  A growing  fat,  or  the  process  of 
causing  to  grow  fat;  a fattening. — 2.  That 
which  nourishes  or  fattens,  as  food,  or  feed  for 
animals,  or  manure  for  soil, 
battological  (bat-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  battology 
+ -ical.~\  Given  to  or  of  the  nature  of  bat- 
tology. 

Scarred  with  battologist  (ba-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  battology  + 
-is£.]  One  who  talks  idly;  one  who  needlessly 
repeats  the  same  thing  in  speaking  or  writing. 
A truly  dull  battologist. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  209. 

battologize  (ba-tol'o-jlz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
battologized,  ppr.  battologizing.  [<  battology  + 
-fee.]  I.  trans.  To  repeat  needlessly ; iterate. 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 

II.  intrans . To  repeat  words  or  phrases  with 
needless  iteration. 

battology  (ba-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ParTokoyla,  < 
parroMyog,  a stammerer,  < pdrrogy  a stammerer 
(used  only  as  a proper  name),  + ?o£yeiv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  Idle  talk  or  babbling;  a needless 
repetition  of  words  in  speaking.  [With  refer- 
ence to  Mat.  vi.  7.] 

That  heathenish  battology  of  multiplying  words. 

Milton,  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
battont,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  baton  and  bat- 
ten2. 

battoont,  n.  Same  as  batoon. 
battoryf  (bat'o-ri),  n.  A factory  or  warehouse 
established  abroad  by  the  Hanse  towns. 

n.  A spring- 
board used  for  jumping — particularly,  in  cir- 
cuses, for  vaulting  over  horses,  elephants,  etc. 
It  consists  of  a few  planks  fastened  at  one  end  to  a pole 
supported  by  two  uprights,  the  other  end  resting  upon  a 
floor  or  other  surface. 

battrilf  (bat'ril),  n.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  battler 2,  bat- 
ler !.]  Same  as  batter*-. 
batts  (bats),  n.  pi.  Same  as  batting , 3. 
battue  (ba-tu'),  n.  [F.  (=  Pr.  batuda  = It. 
battuta)y  prop.  fern.  pp.  of  battre,  beat:  see 
bate1,  batter1.']  1.  A method  of  hunting  in 
which  the  game  is  driven  from  cover  by 
beaters  toward  a point  where  the  sportsmen 
are  in  wait. 

He  has  not  a word  to  say  against  battue  shooting,  though 
for  his  own  part  he  greatly  prefers  shooting  over  a well- 
trained  dog  to  having  the  game  put  up  in  droves  by  a ser- 
ried line  of  beaters.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  300. 


battle-ship  (bat'l-sbip),  n.  A ship  of  war; 
specifically,  a powerful  war-ship  designed  to 
fight  in  the  line  of  battle;  in  recent  use,  a 
heavily  armored  and  armed  sea-going  war-ship 
intended  for  the  line  of  battle.  The  change  from 
the  wooden  war-ship  propelled  by  sail-power  to  the  mod- 
ern armored  iron  and  steel  steam  battle-ship  dates  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first 
war-ship  propelled  by  a screw  was  the  United  States  ship 
Princeton,  and  the  first  ironclad  (with  the  exception  of  a 
number  of  floating  batteries  built  by  the  French  for  use 
in  the  Crimean  war,  and  copied  by  the  English)  the 
French  armored  wooden  frigate  La  Gloire,  launched  in 
1860.  This  was  followed  by  the  English  Warrior,  launched 
in  1861.  From  this  date  the  development  of  the  war-ship, 
largely  influenced  by  the  success  of  the  monitor  (which 
see),  has  been  very  rapid,  resulting  in  a great  diversity 
of  types  (as  regards  arrangement  and  weight  of  protective 
armor,  character  of  armament,  and  adaptation  of  design  to 
special  ends),  and  accompanied  by  an  equally  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  perfection  of  ordnance  (see  ordnance,  gun), 
armor-plate  (which  see),  and  explosives.  The  Warrior,  an 
iron  vessel,  was  of  9,210  tons’ displacement,  had  4A-inch 
iron  armor,  carried  32  muzzle-loading  gnns,  of  which  the 
largest  were  of  8-inch  caliber  and  of  small  power,  and  had 
no  torpedo-ejectors ; the  Arkansas  of  the  United  States 
navy  will  be  of  26,000  tons’  displacement;  will  carry  twelve  hattmilp-hnard  /'bn  tnUhorrl) 
12-inch  guns,  twenty-one  5-inch  (rapid-fire)  guns,  four  003X0.  (Da  tol  DOmJ, 

three-pounders,  two  one-pounders,  two  3-inch  guns,  and 
two  30-caliber  guns;  and  will  have  heavy  steel  armor.  See 
★ navy.  Modern  war-vessels  are  classified,  according  to 
the  service  for  which  they  are  specially  designed,  as 
battle-ships,  coast-defense  and  harbor-defense  ships, 
cruisers  (which  are  classed  as  armored,  protected,  or  un- 
armored, according  to  their  degree  of  defensive  power), 
lookout  ships,  gunboats,  despatch- vessels,  rams,  torpedo- 
boats,  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  etc.  The  development 
of  rapid-firing  guns  in  recent  years  has  resulted  in  in- 
creasing the  area  on  the  side  of  the  ship  covered  by  armor 
and  the  number  of  guns  protected  by  armor.  This  involves 
making  the  armor  of  less  thickness  and  compensating  for 
this  by  improvements  in  manufacture  by  which  its  resist- 
ing power  is  increased.  See  armor-plate.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  resulted  in  placing  armor  on  high-speed 
cruisers,  sacrificing  something  of  the  speed  for  this  pur- 
pose, accompanied  by  a great  increase  of  size.  The  mod- 
ern battle-ship  is  intended  to  combine  in  one  vessel  the 
most  powerful  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  of  float- 
ing warfare.  To  be  effective  it  is  necessarily  of  large 


■battue 

Hence  — 2.  Any  beat-up  or  thorough  search, 
or  undiscriminating  slaughter,  especially  of  de- 
fenseless or  unresisting  crowds. — 3.  The  game 
driven  from  cover  by  the  battue  method, 
batture  (ba-tur'),  n.  [F.,  a sand-bank,  a shoal, 
< battre,  beat,  beat  as  waves:  see  bate l,  batter l, 
and  ef.  totter3.]  An  alluvial  elevation  of  the 
bed  of  a river;  in  particular,  one  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  river  which 
are  dry  or  submerged  according  to  the  season. 

In  September,  1807,  occurred  the  “ batture  riots.”  The 
batture  was  the  sandy  deposits  made  by  the  Mississippi 
in  front  of  the  Faubourg  Ste.  Marie  [in  New  Orleans]. 
The  noted  jurist,  Edward  Livingston,  representing  private 
claimants,  took  possession  of  this  ground,  and  was  opposed 
by  the  public  in  two  distinct  outbreaks. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  xxiii. 
battuta  (bat-to'ta),  n.  [It.,  < battere,  beat.  Cf. 
battue.']  In  music:  (a)  A beat  in  keeping  time, 
(ft)  A bar  or  measure.  See  a battuta  and  a 
tempo.  ( c ) In  medieval  music , a forbidden  pro- 
gression of  the  outer  voice-parts  of  a harmony 
from  a tenth  on  the  up-beat  to  an  octave  on 
the  down-beat. 

batty1  (bat'i),  a.  [<  bat2  + -y3.]  Of  or  resem- 
bling a bat ; battish. 

Till  o’er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 

With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 
batty2  (bat'i),  n. ; pi.  battles  (-iz).  [Anglo-Ind., 
used  in  southern  India  for  northern  paddy, 
rice;  < Canarese  batta,  bhatta,  rice:  see  batta3 
and.  paddy2.  Cf.  ftaf6,  a weight.]  1.  Rice  while 
growing. — 2.  A measure  for  rice  in  India, 
equal  to  120  pounds.  McElrath,  Com.  Diet, 
batweed  (bat'wed),  n.  The  burdock,  Arctium 
Lappa. 

batz,  batzen  (bats,  bat'sen),  n.  [Formerly 
also  bats,  taken  as  plural,  with  an  assumed 
sing.,  bat,  < MHG.  batze,  G.  batzen,  bazen,  the 
coin  so  called,  < MHG-.  bets,  G.  bats,  pets,  a 
bear,  the  bear  being  the  arms  of  Bern,  where 
the  coin  was  first  issued.]  A small  billon  coin 
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q.  v.]  Primarily,  a sort  of  scepter  or  staff  of 
office,  the  attribute  of  Folly  personified,  car- 
ried by  the  jesters  of  kings  and 
great  lords  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  down  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  generally  represented  as 
crowned  with  the  head  of  a fool  or  zany, 
wearing  a party-colored  hood  with  asses' 
ears,  and  with  a ring  of  little  bells,  like 
sleigh-bells.  At  the  other  end  there  was 
sometimes  a ball  or  bladder  inflated  with 
air,  with  which  to  belabor  people.  Also 
spelled  bawble. 

The  kynges  foole 
Sate  by  the  fire  upon  a stoole, 

As  he  that  with  his  bauble  plaide. 

Gower,  Conf.  Ainant.,  vii. 

Fools,  who  only  wanted  a party-col- 
oured coat,  a cap,  and  a bawble,  to  pass 
for  such  amongst  reasonable  men. 

Dryden,  Post,  to  Hist,  of  League. 

baubleryt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bablerie,  babelry  ; < bauble 1 + -ry.] 
trifling ; a trifling  matter, 
baubliugt  (ba/bling),  a.  [<  bauble l,  v.,  + -ing2.] 
Contemptible;  paltry. 

A baubling  vessel  was  he  captain  of.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

bauch,  baugh  (bach),  a.  [Sc.,  perhaps  < Icel. 
bagr,  uneasy,  poor,  hard  up ; cf . bagr,  awkward, 
clumsy.]  Weak;  pithless;  shaky.  [Scotch.] 
bauchee-seed  (ba'ehe-sed),  n. 

clian-seed. 

bauchle1,  bachle1  (badh'l),  n.  [Sc. ; origin  un- 
known. Cf.  bauch.]  1.  An  old  shoe  worn 
down  at  the  heel,  or  one  with  the  counter 
turned  down  and  worn  as  a slipper. — 2.  A 
slovenly,  pithless,  or  shiftless  person;  a sham- 
bling good-for-nothing.  [Scotch.] 


Childish 


bavardagu 

stretching  from  tree  to  tree  like  cables.  The  tough  fibrous 
bark  of  the  Maloo  climber,  B.  Vahlii , of  India,  is  used  for 
making  ropes  and  bridges,  and  is  suitable  for  paper -mak- 
ing. The  wood  of  B. 
variegata  is  one  of  the 
varieties  of  ebony,  and 
its  bark  is  used  in  dye- 
ing and  tanning.  Other 
species  are  equally  use- 
ful. 

Bauhinian  (ba- 
hin'i-an),  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  Swiss 
anatomist  and  bot- 
anist Gaspard  Bau- 
hin  (1560-1624).— 

Bauhinian  valve, 
valvula  Bauhini,  the 
ileocsecal  valve.  See 
tteoccecal. 

bauk  (bilk),  n.  A 
Scotch  form  of 
balh\ 

bauld  (bald),  a.  A 
Scotch  form  of  bold. 

bauldricket,  m.  See 

baldric. 

baulea  (ba'le-ii), 


Bauhinia. — Inflorescence. 


[Bengali  ban  Zta.J  A 

round-bottomed  passenger-hoat,  having  a mast 
and  sail,  but  generally  propelled  by  oars,  used 

. t j on  the  shallower  parts  of  the  Ganges. 

Same  as  baw-  baulite  (ba'lit),  n.  [<  Baula,  a mountain  in 
Iceland,  + -itc2.  The  mountain  prob.  derives 
its  name  from  Icel.  baula,  a cow,  an  imitative 
name;  cf.  mod.  Icel.  baula,  low  as  a cow:  see 
bawl3.]  A name  given  by  Forchhammer  (1843) 
to  white  rhyolitic  lava  from  the  volcano  of 
Baula,  in  Iceland,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
variety  of  feldspar.  Also  krablite. 

He’ll  be  hut  a bauchle  in  this  world,  and  a backsitter  in  bsdllk,  W.  and  V.  See  ballet. 
the  neist  Hogg,  Shep.  Cal.,  II.  195.  (AT.  E.  D.)  baulmet,  «.  See  balm. 

bauchle-t,  v.  t.  [Sc. : see  baffle.]  To  maltreat ; baultert,  v.  See  baiter. 

baffle.  baumt,  n.  See  balm. 

bauchly  (bach  h),  adv.  [Sc.,  < bauch  + -hj2.]  baunscheidtism  (boun'shit-izm),  n. 

Weakly;  indifferently;  poorly.  [Scotch.]  the  inventor,  Karl  Baunsclieidt,  a 
baud1!,  n.  See  bawd  . mechanician.]  A form  of  acupuncture,  in 

baud2t,  v.  t.  See  bawd2.  which  about  25  needles,  set  in  a metal  disk  and 

baud  H,  n.  See  bawd3.  dipped  in  an  irritant  oil,  are  thrust  into  the  skin 

baud4  (bad),  m.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  bawd3.]  ’ ' 


[From 

German 


[Local 

bald, 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Batz  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerlaad. — British  Museum.  (Size  of  original.) 

worth  four  kreutzers,  first  issued  toward  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  canton  of 
Bern,  and  afterward  by  other  Swiss  cantons, 
which  placed  their  respective  arms  upon  it. 
The  current  batz  is  equal  to  ten  centimes. 
Applied  also  to  certain  small  German  coins, 
baubee,  n.  See  bawbee. 

bauble1  (bfi'bl),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  liable, 
babel,  < ME.  bable,  babylle,  babulle,  babel,  < OF. 
babel,  baubel  (with  dim.  baubelet,  beubelet,  > early 
ME.  beaubelet),  a child’s  toy,  plaything,  trinket. 
Origin  doubtful;  cf.  mod.  F.  babiole,  a toy, 
gewgaw,  It.  babbola,  a toy,  appar.  connected 
with  It.  babbeo,  a fool,  blockhead  ( babbano , 
silly),  = Pr.  baban,  a fool,  < ML.  babulus,  a bab- 
bler, fool.  Cf.  babble.  The  forms,  if  from  the 
same  source,  show  imitative  variation.  Bauble 1 
in  this  sense  was  early  confused  with  bauble2, 
appar.  of  different  origin.]  I.  n.  If.  A child’s 
plaything  or  toy. — 2.  A trifling  piece  of  finery ; 
that  which  is  gay  or  showy  without  real  value  ; 
a gewgaw. 

O,  trinkets,  sir,  trinkets— a bauble  for  Lydia  1 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  2. 

Are  all  these  worlds,  that  speed  their  circling  flight, 

Dumb,  vacant,  soulless — bawbles  of  the  night? 

O.  W.  Holmes,  The  Secret  of  the  Stars. 
3.  A trifle;  a thing  of  little  or  no  value;  a 
childish  or  foolish  matter  or  affair. 

II. t a.  Trifling;  insignificant;  contemptible. 

The  sea  being  smooth, 

How  many  shallow,  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast ! Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

Also  spelled  bawble. 

bauble1!,  v.  i.  [<  bauble3,  «.]  To  trifle. 
bauble2  (b&'bl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  bable,  babel, 
< ME.  bable , babulle,  babel,  a fool’s  mace,  also 
(appar.  the  same  word)  a stick  with  a heavy 
weight  at  the  end,  used  for  weighing,  < ME. 
babelen,  bablen,  waver,  swing  to  and  fro,  appar. 
a freq.  form  from  same  source  as  bah3,  bob3. 
Bauble  may  thus  he  regarded  as  for  *bobble. 
But  the  word  was  early  confused  with  bauble3, 


The  fish  otherwise  called  the  rockling. 

Eng.  (Cornish).] 

baudet,  a.  [ME.,  < OF.  baud,  < OLG. 
bold,  lusty,  = E.  bold.  See  bawd3.] 
riotously  gay.  Bom.  of  the  Bose. 
baudekin,  baudkin  (ba'de-kin,  bad'kin),  n. 
[Obsolete,  except  in  historical  use ; early  mod. 
E.  also  irreg.  bodkin  ; < ME.  baudkin,  baudekin, 
etc.,  < OF.  baudekin,  baudequin  (ML.  baldaki- 
nus),  < It.  baldacchino , > also  E.  baldakin,  bal- 
dachin: see  baldachin.]  A rich  embroidered 
or  brocaded  silk  fabric  woven  originally  with  a 
warp  of  gold  thread,  and  properly  called  cloth 
of  baudekin.  It  was  used  for  garments,  sacred  vest* 
ments,  altar-cloths,  canopies,  etc.,  and  is  first  mentioned 
in  English  history  in  connection  with  the  knighting  of 
William  of  Valence  in  1247  by  llenry  III.  It  was  proba- 
bly known  on  the  continent  before  that  date.  Later  the 
name  was  applied  to  any  rich  brocade,  and  even  to  shot 
silk.  It  is  not  found  in  use  after  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Also  called  baldachin. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  “ Thirty  albs  of  old  cloth  of 
bawdkyn that  is,  cloth  of  gold,  at  Peterborough. 

Quoted  in  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  431. 

baudekynt,  n.  See  baudekin. 
baudelairet,  n.  See  badelaire. 
baudkin,  n.  See  baudekin. 
baudreyt  (b&d'ri),  n.  A variant  form  of  baldric. 
baudrickt,  n.  See  baldric. 
baudrons  (bad'ronz),  n.  [Sc.,  also  badrans, 
bathrons;  of  unknown,  perhaps  Celtic,  origin.] 
A name  for  the  eat  (like  reynard  for  the  fox, 
bruin  for  the  hear,  etc.).  [Scotch.] 

Auld  baudrons  by  the  ingle  sits, 

An’  wi’  her  loot  her  face  a washin'. 

Bums,  Willie  Wastle. 
The  neebor’s  auld  baudrons. 

T.  Martin,  tr.  of  Heine’s  “Mein  Kind,  wir  waren  Kinder.” 

baudy1!,  baudy2t,  a.  See  bawdy3,  bawdy2. 
baufreyt,  n.  [Origin  obscure ; perhaps  a form 
of  belfry.]  A beam. 

bauge  (bozh),  n.  [F. ; of  uncertain  origin.] 


by  a spring.  Its  action  seems  to  be  accordant 
with  that  of  ordinary  counter-irritants, 
bauset,  v.  t.  [Appar.  a var.  of  bass6,  q.  v.]  To 
kiss.  Marston.  [A  doubtful  sense.] 

Joyous;  bauson  (ba'sn),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bawson,  bauson,  etc.,  and  corruptly  boson,  bore- 
son,  < ME.  bauson,  bawson,  baucyn,  bausen,  a 
particular  application  of  the  adj.  bauson, 
white-spotted,  in  ME.  bausand,  mod.  bausond, 
etc. : see  bausond.  The  adj.  is  rarely  found  in 
ME.,  but  must  have  preceded  the  noun  use. 
The  badger  has  received  other  names  in  allu- 
sion to  the  white  mark  on  its  face : see  bad- 
ger2.] I.  n.  An  old  name  of  the  badger : some- 
times applied  ludicrously  or  iu  contempt  to  a 
fat  or  pertinacious  person. 

His  mittens  were  of  baxvson’s  skin. 

Drayton,  Dowsabell,  st.  10  (1593). 

II.  a.  Same  as  bausond. 
bausond  (ba'snd),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bau- 
sonde,  bawsand,  mod.  dial,  bawsont,  bawsand, 
also  (erroneously  written  as  if  a participle) 
bauson’ d,  bassen’d,  bows’ nt,  etc. ; < ME.  bawsand 
(also,  as  a noun,  bauson,  bawson,  bausen,  etc.),  < 
OF.  bausant,  baussant,  bausent,  bauzant,  baugant, 
baleen  t,  bauchant,  etc.  (with  appar.  unorig.  -t), 
also  bauzan,  bausen,  bausain  (>  ML.  bausendus, 
bausennus)  = Pr.  bausan  = It.  balzano,  white- 
spotted  ; cf . mod.  F.  (from  It. ) balzan,  a black 
or  bay  horse  with  white  feet.  Origin  un- 
known ; possibly  connected  with  the  equiv. 
Celtic  words  mentioned  as  the  source  of  E. 
ball3,  q.  v.]  Having  white  spots  on  a black  or 
bay  ground;  having  a white  strip  down  the 
face,  or  a patch  on  the  forehead:  applied  to 
animals.  [Scotch.] 

His  honest,  sonsie,  baws’nt  face 
Aye  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 

Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs,  1.  81. 

bauson-faced  (M'sn-fast),  a. 


Having  a white 
mark  on  the  face,  like  a badger  ; bausond. 


1.  A kind  of  coarse  drugget  made  in  Burgundy,  c - , , , 

France. — 2.  Mortar  made  of  clav  and  straw,  bauteroll,  n.  See  boterol. 

bauxite  (bo'zit),  n.  [<  Baux  (see  dcf.)  + -ite2.] 
A mineral  found  at  Les  Baux,  near  Arles,  and 


France. — 2.  Mortar  made  of  clay  and  straw.* 
baugh,  a.  See  bauch. 

Bauhinia  (ba-hin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  in  hon- 
or of  Jean  and  Gaspard  Bauhin,  eminent  Swiss 
botanists  (died  in  1613  and  1624  respectively), 
because  the  leaves  generally  consist  of  two 
lobes  or  parts,  and  were  thus  taken  as  sym- 


elsewhere,  in  concretionary  grains  or  oolitic. 
It  contains  about  one  half  of  its  weight  of  alumina,  with 
iron  and  water,  and  silica  as  an  impurity.  It  is  used  as 
a source  of  alum,  of  the  metal  aluminium,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  preparation  of  crucibles.  Also  spelled  beauxite. 


bolic  of  the  two  brothers.]  A genus  of  plants,  bavardage  (ba-var-dazh'),  n.  [F.,  < bavarder, 
of  the  family  Csesalpimacese.  The  species  are  chatter,  < bavard,  talkative,  < have,  drivel,  sa- 
usually  twining  vines,  found  throughout  the  tropics,  often  liva:  see  bavettc.]  Idle  talk;  chatter.  [Rare.] 


bavardage 
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Buying  onty  by  monosyllables  to  the  gay  bavardage  bawchan-seed  I'hiVhon  „ n?  T a , 

of  the  kmght.  Bulwer,  Kienzi  II  133  °awcnan-seea  ( Da  chan-sed),  n.  [E.  Ind. ; also 

teianUaT^rian]’  a andT  sptTof  the  EaTtt- 

NL.  form  of  StL.  Boihria,  thocountJof  theX’i  tola^and^porte’dlsln  ouieeT*  “ ^ 
(G.  Baiern ),  whose  name  is  also  found  in  2?o-  bawcock  (ba'kok')  r/  p 7,™,,  « i 

varia,  a kingdom  of  southern  Germanyf_Bava-  v Ti  6aM,coc!;  T-  N-,  Hi  4. 

rian  bronze,  a bronze  ranging  in  color  from  a bright  (^ad),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baud,  < 

yellow  to  a copper-red.  The  yellow  bronze  contains  about  ME.  bawde , baude , in  the  earliest  instance 

8?^  P/Lcent’  of  c°PPer  to  17J  per  cent,  of  tin;  the  red  ’,1  ’ ’ ■ - - - - - 

about  97  per  cent,  of  copper  to  3 per  cent,  of  tin. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Bavaria, 
bavaroyt  (bav'a-roi),  n.  [<  F.  Bavarois,  Bava- 
rian.] A kind  of  cloak. 


Let  the  loop’d  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace. 

■o  , . ^ Gay,  Trivia,  i.  53. 

Baveno  twin.  See  twin. 
bavert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  beaver 2. 
bavette  (ba-vet'),  n.  [F.,  with  dim.  term.  - ette 
< have  = Pr.  It.  bava  = Sp.  Pg.  baba  (ML. 
bava),  drivel,  slaver,  saliva.]  1.  A bib.— 2.  — 

The  upper  part  of  a child’s  apron  turned  over  , 
to  serve  as  a bib.  bawdH  (bad), 


• .7,  , — ' vaiiiiooi  Ai-inuoiiiue 

varying  with  bawdstrot,  of  which  bated  is  prob. 
an  abbr.,  being  thus  (prob.)  indirectly,  and  not, 
as  commonly  supposed,  directly,  derived  from 
the  OF.  baud,  bold,  lively,  gay.  The  OF.  adj. 
is  not  used  as  a noun,  and  does  not  have  the 

oorum  ,1  n . _ 7 


bay 

ment  or  clamorous  outcries,  as  in  pain,  exulta- 
tion, etc.;  shout. 

That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  viL 
Passing  under  Ludgate  the  other  day,  I heard  a voice 
bawling  for  charity.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  82. 

II.  trans . 1.  To  utter  or  proclaim  by  outcry  i 
shout  out. 

Still  must  I hear? — shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a tavern  hall  ? 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
2.  To  cry  for  sale,  as  a hawker. 

I saw  my  labours,  which  had  cost  me  so  much  thought 
and  watching,  bawled  about  by  the  common  hawkers  oi 
Grub  Street.  Swift , Bickerstatf  Papers. 


sense  of  the  E.  word/  See  bawdstrot,  and  7£  wiwun 
bawdy 1,  bawdy2.]  A procurer  or  procuress ; a *jaW^  r ‘ba , ’ n'  . ^ bawl1,  t\]  A shout  at  the 
person  who  keeps  a house  of  prostitution,  and  0P  ot  01}e  8 ™10eJ  an  outcry:  as,  the  children 
conducts  illicit  intrigues:  now  usually  applied  hawpE  V „•  ,, 

only  to  women.  bawl-f.  n Obsolete  spelling  of  ball1. 

He  [Pandarus]  is  named  Troilus’  bawd  '’p,?1  r [N?tive  ter“0  A name  m 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  235  f°[  *be  screw-pine,  Pandanus  tectorius. 

V i r<  jo,  well  „ i ■ o . * rom  its  leaves  coarse  mats  are  made. 

u.t.  [<  bawd1,  n.]  To  pander ; bawler  (ba'ler),  n.  One  who  bawls. 

bawmet, n.  An  obsolete  form  of  balm.  Chaucer. 
haw-money,  n.  See  bat-money. 


act  as  procurer  or  procuress. 

Leucippe  is  agent  for  the  king’s  lust,  and  bawds 
for  the  whole  court.  " - ■ • 


bawd2t  (had),  v.  t.  [Also  spelled  baud:  < bawdtfi. 
q.  v.]  To  foul  or  dirty. 

Her  shoone  smered  with  tallow, 

Gresed  upon  dyrt 
That  baudeth  her  skyrt. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  126. 

-- . „ — [Early mod.  E.  also  baud,  per- 

“aP8  abbr.  from  baudrons,  or  perhaps  a var.  of 
ME.  badde,  a cat,  the  name  being  transferred 
to  the  hare.]  A hare.  [In  the  extract  there  is 
a play  on  bawd  in  this  sense  and  bawd L] 

Mer.  A bawd,  a bawd  ! so  ho ! 

Bom.  What  hast  thou  found? 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir.  Shah.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  4. 

bawd-born  (bad'bdm),  a.  Born  of  a bawd ; a 
bawd  from  birth.  Shak .,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 
bawdekynt,  n.  See  baudekin 


;No  -Ti bawn  ^ «•  c<  &*»».= g**.  babh«m, 


I.  IV.,  iii.  2.  bawdily  (ba'di-li),  ado.  In  a bawdy  manner  • Jawsin,  n.  and  a.  S< 
To  make  obscenely;  lewdly.  ’ bawsint  (ba'sint),  a. 

bawdiness  (ba'di-nes),  n.  [<  bawdy1  + -ness.  1 bawson,  n.  and  a.  S 

. . Obscfvnitv?  1 nwrlnnco  J Dawtift.  ha.wt.V  /'hfl/t.l 


to  serve  as  a bib. 

bavianf  (ba'vi-an),  n.  A variant  form  of  baboon. 
bavierf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  beaver 2. 
bavin1  (bav'in),  n.  and  a.  [E.  dial,  bavin,  hav- 
en, also  bobbin  ; of  obscure  origin ; cf . OF.  baffe 
a bundle.]  I.  n.  1.  A fagot  of  brushwood; 
hght  and  combustible  wood  used  for  kindling 
fires.  [Now  rare.] 

The  Bauin,  though  it  burne  bright,  is  but  a blaze. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  73.  Ba-rdS  /-u.-zn 
If  he  outlasts  not  a hundred  such  crackling  bavins  as  ’W(l  n» 

thou  art,  God  and  men  neglect  industry. 

Marston,  J onson , and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho,  i.  1. 

About  two  in  the  morning  they  felt  themselves  almost 
choked  with  smoke,  and  rising,  did  And  the  fire  coming 
up  stairs : so  they  rose  to  save  themselves ; but  that,  at 
tnat  time,  the  bavins  were  not  on  Are  in  the  yard, 
oi  ir.7v  » . Pepys,  Diary,  III.  73. 

2f.  Milit.,  a fascine. 

II.  a.  Resembling  bavin.  [Poetic.] 

Shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin  wits, 

Soon  kindled  and  soon  burn’d. 

Shak.,  1 Hen, 

bavin1!  (bav'in),  v.  t.  [<  bavin,  «.] 

up  into  fagots.  „„„„  v ... 

Kid  or  bavin  them,  and  pitch  them  upon  their  ends  to  Obscenity;  lewdness, 
preserve  them  from  rotting.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  p.  638.  bawdmoney,  n.  See  6 

bavin2  (bav'in),  m.  [E.  dial. ; origin  obscure.]  bawdrickt  (Md'rik),  n 
Impure  limestone.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Ensr.l  bawdry  (bad  n),  n. 
bavin3  (bav'in),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A name  ba'V1^'  + ~r'L  0 
on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Ireland  of  the  bal- 
lan -wrasse. 

Bavouism  (ba-vo'izm),  n.  Same  as  Babouvism. 

88  system  was  called,  was  thus  en- 

abled  to  play  a role  in  French  history  from  1830  to  1839.  . * — **•>  * 

^ A ElV,  Kr.  and  Ger.  Socialism,  p.  34.  3.  Obscenity;  lewd  language;  smuttiness. 

ba?\,W»  n.- . f?-  an<^  S°-  (So.  also  ba’),  It  is  most  certain  that  barefaced  bawdry  is  the  poc 

= ball1.]  A ball.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  pretence  to  wit  imaginable.  DrydeZ  uaiLer  IDaK’ster;,  n.  [Also  huckster,  < ME. 

baw2  (ba),  v.  i.  [E.  dial.,  = bawl1.  In  def . 2,  4f.  Bawds  collectively.  XJdall  oaxter,  booster,  bakestre,  < AS.  bcecestre,  a baker: 

cf.  L.  baubari,  bark.]  1.  To  bawl.  [Prov.  bawdship  (bad'ship),  ».  [<  bawd1  + -shin  I Hence  tho  proper  name  Baxter, 

Eng.]— ;2f.  To  bark.  Topsell.  The  office  or  employment  of  a bawd.  Ford 1 A baker ; properly,  a female 

baw3  (ba;,  inter]  [<  ME.  baw,  bawe;  a natural  bawdstrott,  n.  [ME.,  also  baudstrot,  baustrot  TilwtLawh  png;-?lld  Se°teh-] 
exclamation  of  disgust,  like  bah.]  An  ejacu-  baldestrot,  baldystrot,  < OF.  *baudestrot,  *bal-  , , ^ 6 u , Pertaining  to  or 

taXf TsS-Tt  Jgftu  » 5SL2J&  SXiTJSSXt 

ten = Dan.  strutte : MHG.  G.  strotzen  = E.  stnd  ■ ^ Klabafd  BaXne^’  who  amalgamated 

cf.  LG.  G.  Strutt,  stiff.]  A bawd;  a pander  . rh, wf  • <!0.(jtrll3|  °f  *5ee  grace  Wlth  the 

Piers  Plowman.  P ★Ca.lvmistio  doctrine  of  election. 

bay1  (ba),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bayc,  bale,  < 
ME.  bay,  bale,  a berry,  esp.  that  of  the  laurel- 
or  bay-tree,  perhaps  < AS.  beg,  berry,  occurring 
only  in  pi.  beger,  begir,  glossed  baccinia,  i.  e. 
vaccinia,  ‘blueberries’  Csee  Vacoinium).  nu.-l  i 


bawd, 

gayety.  See'  bawd1.]  I. 
bawd  or  procuress. — 2. 
fornication. 


- - . See  baldric. 

[<  ME.  bauclerye,  < baude, 
Cf.  OF.  bauderie,  boldness, 
The  business  of  a 
Illicit  intercourse ; 


We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  8. 


(pron.  nearly  as  bawn),  an  inclosure  for  cattle, 
a fortification.]  1.  Formerly,  an  outer  in- 
closure of  an  Irish  castle : nearly  equivalent 
to  bailey  and  outer  bailey,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury grants  ol  government  land  in  Ireland  were  made  on 
the  condition  that  the  grantee  should  build  a castle  and 
pawn,  the  latter  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle  of  the 
tenants. 

2.  In  modern  times,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland— 
(a)  The  cattle-yard  near  a farm-house.  (6)  A 
large  house,  including  all  its  appurtenances, 
as  offices,  courtyard,  etc.  Swift. 
bawn  (ban),  v.  t.  [<  bawn,  ».]  In  Ireland,  to 
surround  or  inclose  with  a bawn. 
bawrelt,  n.  [A  corresponding  masc.  bawret  is 
found;  appar.  of  F.  origin.  Cf.  bockerel,  boefc 
eret.]  A kind  of  hawk.  Phillips. 
bawsin,  n.  and  a.  See  bauson. 

i.  See  bausond. 

, ... See  bauson. 

bawtie,  bawty  (ba'ti),  n.  [Sc.  Cf.  iauvR]  In 
Scotland,  a name  for  a dog,  especially  one  of 
large  size,  and  also  for  a hare, 
baxa,  baxea  (bak'sa,  -se-a),  n.  [L.]  In  Rom. 
antiq.,  a sandal  or  low  shoe  of  various  forms 
often  plaited  from  papyrus  or  palm-leaves; 
generally,  an  inexpensive  foot-covering  worn 
by  the  poorer  classes,  but  also  referred  to  as 
occurring  in  rich  materials  and  workmanship, 
and  specifically  as  the  shoe  of  comic  actors,  as 
distinguished  from  the  cothurnus  used  by  tra- 
gedians. 


i i 'i  , ° i,ua-ue  j,  n.  loc.,  formerly 

also  bawbie,  baubie,  rarely  babie:  first  mentioned 
in  pi.  baubeis.  Of  uncertain  origin ; prob.  an 
abbr.  of  the  name  of  the  laird  of  Sillebawby,  a 
mint-master  mentioned  at  the  dato  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  bawbee,  in  connection  with  Atchison,  Eiers  Plowman. 
another  mint-master  whose  name  was  applied  bawdy1  (b&'di),  a.  [<  bawd1  + -u1.]  Obscene: 
to  the  coin  called  atcliison;  cf.  also  bodle,  bod-  lewd;  indecent;  unchaste. 
ale,  said  to  be  named  from  a mint-master  Sod-  bawdy2t  (b&'di),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baudu, 
well  or  Bothwell L]  1.  A Scotch  billon  coin,  < ME.  bawdy,  baudy,  dirty,  appar.  from  a sim- 
weighing  about  29  grains  troy,  first  issued  in  pie  form  *baud,  which  is  not  found  till  much 

later,  and  only  as  a verb  (see  bated2) ; origin 
unknown;  cf.  W.  bawaidd,  dirty,  < baw,  dirt, 
mire;  F.  bone,  mud.  Not  connected  with 
bawdy1,  though  the  two  words  are  commonly 
associated.]  Dirty;  filthy. 

His  oversloppe  . . . is  al  haw dy  and  to-tore  also. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  82. 
Slovenly  cooks,  that  . . . never  wash  their  bawdy  hands. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  II.  323. 

bawdy-house  (M'di-hous),  n.  A house  of 
lewdness  and  prostitution ; a house  of  ill-fame, 
bawhorse  (ba'hdrs),  n.  Same  as  bathorse. 
DawF  (bal),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ball,  haul, 
< ME.  bawlen,  bark,  prob.  < ML.  baulare , bark 
(cf . L.  baubari,  bark) ; cf.  mod.  Icel.  baula  = 
Sw.  bola,  low  as  a cow  (Icel.  baula , a cow); 
cf.  also  Sw.  bdla,  roar,  G.  bailen,  bark,  and  see 
bell*,  bellow,  balk%,  etc.,  all  prob.  orig.  imitative.] 
I.  intrans.  If.  To  bark  or  bowl,  as  a dog. — 2. 
To  cry  out  with  a loud  full  sound;  make  vehe- 


Obverse. 

Bawbee  of  James  V.—  British  Museum. 


Reverse. 

(Size  of  the  original.) 


1542  by  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  worth  at 
that  time  lid.  Scotch,  a half-bawbee,  worth  id. 

Twaa  c?,lne5  tlle  same  time  an<l  had  similar 
rypes.  in  Scotland  the  name  is  now  given  to  the  bronze 
halfpenny  current  throughout  the  British  islands. 


baw' 


pi.  Money;  cash.  [Scotch.] 

hie1,  n.  See  bauble1. 

bawble2,  n.  See  bauble 2. 
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vaccinia,  ‘blueberries’  (see  Vacoinium),  and  in 
comp,  begbedm,  lit.  ‘berry-tree,’  applied  both  to 
the  mulberry-tree  (Gr.  fiopm)  and  to  the  bram- 
ble or  blackberry-bush  (Gr.  (3cltoq ).  But  the 
ME.  form,  like  MD.  beye,  baeye,  a berry,  a lau- 
rel-berry, agrees  also  with,  and  may  have  come 
directly  from,  OF.  bate,  baye,  mod.  F.  bate  = Pr. 
baia  = Sp.  baya,  OSp.  baca  = Pg.  baga,  bam  = 
It.  bacca,  a berry,  < L.  baca , less  correctly  bacca, 
a berry;  cf.  Lith.  baplca,  a laurel-berry.]  If. 
A berry,  especially  of  the  laurel-tree. 

The  hays  or  berries  that  it  beareth. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xv.  30. 

2,  The  laurel-tree,  noble  laurel,  or  sweet-bay, 
Laurus  nobilis.  See  laurel.  The  name  hay  is  also 
given  to  a number  of  trees  and  shrubs  more  or  less  re- 
sembling the  noble  laurel.  See  phrases  below. 

Hence  (like  laurel,  and  in  reference  to  the  an- 
cient use  of  the  laurel ) — 3.  An  honorary  garland 
or  crown  bestowed  as  a prize  for  victory  or  ex- 
cellence ; also,  fame  or  renown  due  to  achieve- 
ment or  merit : in  this  sense  used  chiefly  in  the 
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bay- 

plural,  with  reference  to  the  leaves  or  branches 
of  laurel.  Also  called  bay-leaf. 

Yet  as  you  hope  hereafter  to  see  plays. 

Encourage  us,  and  give  our  poet  bays. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  Epil. 

I play’d  to  please  myself,  on  rustick  reed, 

Nor  sought  for  bay,  the  learned  shepherd’s  meed. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  i.  1. 
[In  the  following  quotation,  the  office  of  poet  laureate: 
formerly  a not  uncommon  use. 

If  you  needs  must  write,  write  Caesar’s  praise. 

You’ll  gain  at  least  a knighthood,  or  the  bays. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  Satire  i.  22. 
Bays  was  sometimes  used  as  a singular  (compare  bays, 
baize,  as  singular). 

Do  plant  a sprig  of  cypress,  not  of  bays. 

Robert  Randolph. 

A greener  bays  shall  crown  Ben  Jonson’s  name. 

Feltham,  Jonsonus  Virbius.] 
4.  [Cf.  bay2.]  A piece  of  low,  marshy  ground 
producing  large  numbers  of  bay-trees.  [N. 
Carolina  and  Florida.]  Bartlett.— Bull-bay,  the 
Magnolia foetida.—  Cherry-bay,  Prunus  Lauro-Cerasus. 
— Dwarf  bay,  of  Europe,  Daphne  Laureola. — Indian 
or  royal  bay,  Machilus  odoratissima. — Loblolly-bay, 
or  tan-bay,  Lasianthus  Lasianthus. — Red  bay,  Persea 
' Borbonia.—  Rose-bay,  a name  given  (a)  to  the  willow- 
herb,  Chamsenerion  angustifolium ; (b)  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  great  laurel,  Rhododendron  maximum . - 
Sweet-bay.  See  above,  2.—  Sweet-bay,  or  white  bay, 
+ of  the  United  States,  Magnolia  Virginiana. 
bay2  (ba),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baye,  < ME. 
baye,  < OF.  bate,  baye,  mod.  F.  bate  = Pr.  baia 
= Sp.  bah(a,  formerly  also  baia,  baya  (>  Basque 
baia,  baiya ),  — Pg.  baliia=  It.  baya  (cf.  G.  bai,  < 
D.  baai,  MI),  baeye  = Dan.  bai,  < E.  bay 2),  < LL. 
baia,  a bay,  first  mentioned  by  Isidore,  and  said 
to  have  its  gen.  in  -as,  implying  its  existence  at 
a much  earlier  period ; perhaps  connected  with 
L.  Bairn,  pi.,  a noted  watering-place  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  hence  applied  also  to  any 
watering-place.  Bay  in  this  sense  has  been 
confused  in  E.  and  Bom.  with  bay'1.]  1.  A re- 

cess in  the  shore  of  a sea  or  lake,  differing  from 
a creels  in  being  less  long  and  narrow;  the  ex- 
panse of  water  between  two  capes  or  head- 
lands. Some  bays  are  due  to  the  erosive  action  of  the 
sea,  but  moat  to  the  partial  invasion  of  valleys  or  low- 
lauds  in  regions  where  the  land  has  been  depressed. 

2f.  An  anchorage  or  roadstead  for  ships;  a 
port ; a harbor. 

A bay  or  rode  for  ships.  Cotgrave. 

I prithee,  good  Iago, 

Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coifers. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

3.  A recess  of  land,  as  in  a range  of  hills; 
a level  space  partly  surrounded  by  heights. 
[Bare.]  — 4.  An  arm  of  a prairie  extending 
into  woods  and  partly  surrounded  by  them. 
[U.  S.]  Bartlett. — 5.  A kind  of  mahogany 
obtained  from  Campeachy  Bay  (whence  the 

*name). 

bay3  (ba),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baye,  bale,  < 
ME.  bay,  baye,  < OF.  baee,  an  opening,  gap, 
mod.  F.  bale,  a bay  (<  ML.  as  if  *badata ),  on 
type  of  fem.  pp.,  < baer,  beer,  bayer,  mod.  F. 
buyer,  < LL.  badare,  gape  (cf.  E.  gap,  n.,  gape, 
v.).  see  bay 4.  This  word  has  been  confused 
with  bay2.]  1.  A principal  compartment  or  di- 
vision in  the  architectural  arrangement  of  a 
building,  marked  by  buttresses  or  pilasters  on 
the  walls,  by  the  disposition  of 
the  main  ribs  (ares  doubleaux) 
of  the  interior  vaulting,  by 
the  placing  of  the  main  arches 
and  pillars  or  of  the  principals 
of  the  roof,  or  by  any  other 
leading  features  that  separate 
the  design  into  corresponding 
parts.  Oxford  Glossary. — 2. 

The  part  of  a window  included 
between  two  mullions ; a light. 

Also  called  window-bay. — 3.  A 
bay-window. 

Some  ladies  walking  with  me,  see- 
ing my  father  sitting  at  his  singular 
writing  establishment  in  the  bay, 
went  in  through  his  glorified  win- 
dows, and  established  themselves 
round  his  table. 

Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  vii. 

4.  A compartment  in  a bam 
for  the  storage  of  hay  or 
grain. — 5.  In  carp.,  a portion 
of  a compound  or  framed  floor 
included  between  two  girders, 
or  between  a girder  and  the 
wall. — 6.  In  plastering,  the 
space  between  two  screeds. 

See  screed. — 7.  Naut.,  that 
part  of  a ship  between  decks 
which  lies  forward  of  the  bitts, 


Architectural  Bays. 
— Nave  of  Notre 
Dame,  Dijon. 

F,  C,  A,  bays ; F,  F, 
window-bays;  C,  tri- 
forium ; A,  arch  of 
aisle.  ( From  Viollet- 
le-Duc’s  “ Diet,  de 
1’ Architecture.” ) 


on  either  side ; in  a ship  of  war,  the  foremost 
messing-place  between  decks.  See  sick-bay. — 
8.  In  bridge-building,  the  portion  between  two 
piers. — 9.  In  coal-mining : (a)  An  open  space 
for  the  gob  or  waste  in  a long-wall  working. 
(J)  The  space  between  two  frames  or  sets  in  a 
level : synonymous  with  board.  [Leicester- 
shire, Eng.]  — Bay  of  joists,  the  joists  between  two 
binding-joists,  or  between  two  girders,  in  a framed  floor. 
— Bay  Of  roofing,  the  small  rafters  and  their  supporting 
purlins  between  two  principal  rafters. 
bay4t  (ba),  v.  i.  [<  OF.  bayer.  beer,  baer,  gape, 
< LL.  badare,  mod.  F.  bayer,  dial,  bader  = Pr. 
badar  = Cat.  badar  = It.  badare,  < LL.  ba- 
dare, gape,  be  open.  Cf.  bay1  and  bay 5.]  To 
open  the  mouth,  as  for  food ; seek  with  open 
month. 

Bayer  d la  mamelle,  to  seebe  or  baye  for  the  dugge. 

Hollyband,  Treasurie  of  the  French  Tongue. 

bay5  (ba),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baye,  < ME. 
bayen,  < OF.  bayer  = It.  bajare  (also  in  comp., 
ME.  abayen,  < OF.  abayer,  abaier,  dbbayer,  mod. 
F.  aboyer  = It.  abbajare),  bark ; of  uncertain 
origin,  perhaps  imitative  (cf.  E.  bawl1,  bark, 
L.  baubari,  ML.  baulare,  G.  bailen,  bark,  and  E. 
baw2,  bow-wow),  but  prob.  associated  in  earlier 
use  with  OF.  baer,  beer,  buyer  = It.  badare,  < 
LL.  badare,  gape : see  bay1,  and  cf.  Jay5,  n.,  in 
which  the  two  notions  unite.  In  some  senses 
the  verb  is  from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  To 
bark,  as  a dog;  especially,  to  bark  with  a deep 
prolonged  sound,  as  hounds  in  the  chase. 

The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bayed. 

Dry  den,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  1.  279. 

ii.  trans . 1.  To  bark  at;  beset  with  deep 
prolonged  barking. 

I had  rather  be  a dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 

Than  such  a Roman.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  express  by  barking. 

’Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog’s  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  123. 

3.  To  drive  or  pursue  so  as  to  compel  to  stand 
at  bay ; chase  or  hunt. 

They  bay’d  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

4.  To  hold  at  bay. 

For  we  are  at  the  stake, 

And  bay’d  about  with  many  enemies. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  1. 

bay5  (ba),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baye,  beye,  < 
ME.  bay,  baie,  of  different  origin,  according  as 
it  stands  (a)  for  bay,  a barking,  < bay,  ME.  bay- 
en, bark;  (J)  by  apheresis  for  abay,  < OF.  abai, 
abay,  abbay,  ahoy,  mod.  F.  aboi,  a barking,  < 
abayer,  bark  (see  Jay5,  v.),  esp.  in  the  phrase 
to  be  or  stand  at  bay  (or  at  a bay,  which  is  per- 
haps always  to  be  read  at  abay),  to  bring  to  bay  ; 
(c)  in  the  phrase  to  hold  at  bay,  repr.  OF.  tenir 
a bay,  It.  tenere  a bada,  hold  in  suspense  or  ex- 
pectation, lit.  on  the  gape : OF.  bay  (=  It.  bada), 
suspense,  lit.  gaping,  < baer  = It.  badare,  gape,  a 
verb  prob.  in  part  connected  with  Jay5,  bark: 
see  above.]  1.  The  deep-toned  barking  of  a dog 
in  pursuit  of  game ; especially,  the  barking  of 
a pack  of  hounds. — 2.  The  state  of  being  so 
hard  pressed,  as  a hunted  animal  by  dogs  and 
hunters,  as  to  be  compelled,  from  impossibility 
of  escape,  to  turn  and  face  the  danger:  with  at 
or  to:  as,  to  be  at  bay,  stand  at  bay,  hold  at 
bay  (formerly  also  at  a bay),  bring  to  bay,  etc. : 
often  used  figuratively,  in  these  and  other  con- 
structions, with  reference  to  persons  beset  by 
enemies  or  held  at  a disadvantage : strait ; 
distress. 

Unhappy  Squire  ! what  hard  mishap  thee  brought 

Into  this  bay  of  perill  and  disgrace  ? 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  12. 

Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his  way : 

Emboldened  by  despair,  he  stood  at  bay.  Dryden. 

3.  The  state  of  being  kept  off  by  the  bold  at- 
titude of  an  opponent ; the  state  of  being  pre- 
vented by  an  enemy,  or  by  any  kind  of  resist- 
ance, from  making  further  advance : with  at. 

We  have  now,  for  ten  years  together,  turned  the  whole 
force  and  expense  of  the  war  where  the  enemy  was  best 
able  to  hold  us  at  bay.  Swift. 

The  barriers  which  they  builded  from  the  soil 
To  keep  the  foe  at  bay.  Bryant,  The  Prairies. 

bay®  (ba),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  Early  mod.  E.  also 
baye,  baie,  < ME.  bay,  baye,  < OF.  bai,  mod.  F.  bai 
=Pr.  bai  = Sp.  bayo  = Pg.  baio  — It.  bajo,  < L. 
badius  (>  E.  badious),  bay,  in  ref.  to  a color  of 
horses.  II.  n.  1.  Barely  in  sing,  bay  (=  D. 
baai  = MLG.  baie,  LG.  baje  (>  G.  Jo*)  = Dan. 
bai  = Sw.  boi),  usually  in  pi.  bays,  early  mod. 
E.  bayes,  bates,  baize  (whence  the  mod.  sing. 


bayard 

baize,  q.  v.),  < OF.  bates,  pi.  of  baie,  fem.  of  bai, 
adj.]  I.  a.  Beddish  or  brownish-red,  inclining 
to  chestnut ; rufous  ; badious ; castaneous : ap- 
plied most  frequently  to  horses,  but  also  to 
other  animals  displaying  the  same  color. 

II.  n.  If.  A light  woolen  fabric  (originally 
of  a bay  color),  the  manufacture  of  which  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1561  by  refugees 
from  France  and  the  Netherlands:  usually  in 
plural  bays,  now,  as  singular,  baize  (which  see). 
— 2.  A bay  horse. 

The  ploughman  stopped  to  gaze 
Whene’er  his  chariot  swept  in  view 
Behind  the  shining  baps. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Agnes. 
bay7  (ba),  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  the  ME.  “bay, 
or  withstondynge,  obstaculum,”  may  possibly 
be  a use  of  Jat/5  in  to  stand  at  bay,  etc. : see 
bay7,  t’.]  A dam ; a pond-head ; an  embank- 
ment. [Eng.] 

bay7  (ba),  v.  t.  [Perhaps  from  the  related  noun 
{bay7),  or,  as  the  source  of  that,  < Ieel.  bceg- 
ja,  push  back,  hinder,  < bagr,  opposition,  colli- 
sion; cf . fara  i bag,  come  athwart.]  To  dam: 
as,  to  bay  back  the  water. 
bay8  (ba),  n.  [Short  for  bay-antler .]  The  bay- 
antler  or  bez-antler  of  a stag. 
bay9  (ba),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  beien,  bcighen, 
beigen,  bien,  buyen,  bugen,  < AS.  began,  bUgan, 
bigan,  bygan  (=  OFries.  beja  = MD.  boghen  = 
MLG.  bogen  = OHG.  bougen,  MHG.  bougen, 
G.  bengen  = Icel.  beygja  = Sw.  bdja  = Dan.  boje 
= Goth,  baugjan),  trans.  bend,  causative  of 
bugan  (=  Goth,  biugan,  etc.),  E.  bow1,  intrans. 
bend : see  bow1,  and  cf . bail L]  To  bend.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

bay10t,  «.  [Only  in  Spenser,  who  also  uses  em- 
bay for  embathe,  in  most  instances  for  the  sake 
of  rime.]  A poetical  perversion  of  bathe. 

Hee  feedes  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  bayes 
His  sweatie  forehead  in  the  breathing  wyud. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  3. 
baya  (ba'ya),  n.  [Hind.]  The  weaver-bird, 
rioceus  philippinus,  an  East  Indian  passerine 
bird,  somewhat  like  the  bulfinch,  remarkable 
for  its  extremely  curious  nest.  See  weaver- 
bird. 

baya-bird,  n.  Same  as  baya. 
bayadere,  bayadeer  (ba-ya-der'),  «.  [Also 
♦spelled  bayadere  ( < F.  bayadhre) ; formerly  bal- 
liadere,  balliadera,  < Pg.  bailadeira  (fem.  of  bai- 
lador  = Sp.  bailador),  a dancer,  < bailor  = Sp. 
bailar,  dance;  see  ball2.']  An  East  Indian  dan- 
cing girl. 

bayal  (ba'al),  n.  A fine  kind  of  cotton.  Sim- 
monds. 

bayamon  (ba-ya-mon'),  n.  [Cuban.]  Aviolent 
blast  of  wind,  accompanied  by  vivid  lightning, 
blowing  from  the  land  on  the  sonth  coast  of 
Cuba,  especially  from  the  Bight  of  Bayamon. 
bay-antler,  n.  See  bez-antler. 
bayard1  (ba'ard),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  bayerd,  baiard,  bayart,  < ME.  bayard,  bay- 
art,  < OF.  bayard,  baiard,  baiart  (=  Pr.  baiart), 
bay,  a bay  horse,  < bai,  bay : see  bay ® and  -ard. 
The  adj.  came  to  be  a general  appellative  of  a 
bay  horse,  esp.  of  Benaud’s  (Binaldo*s)  magic 
steed  in  the  Charlemagne  romances;  later  of 
any  horse,  esp.  in  alliterative  proverbial  use, 
bold  bayard,  blind  bayard,  often  with  reference 
to  reckless  or  stupid  persons,  perhaps  associated 
in  the  latter  sense  with  OF.  bayard,  gaping,  • 
staring,  one  who  gapes  or  gazes,  < bayer,  baer, 
gape,  gaze : see  bay1.]  I.t  a.  Bay;  of  a bay- 
color  : applied  to  a horse. 

II.  n.  1 . A bay  horse  ; generally,  any  horse : 
formerly  frequent  in  proverbial  use,  especially 
with  the  epithet  blind  or  bold. 

Blind  bayard  moves  the  mill.  Philips. 

Who  so  hold  as  blind  bayard  ? Proverbial  saying. 
2.  Aperson  who  is  self-confident  and  ignorant : 
usually  with  the  epithet  blind  or  bold. 

The  more  we  know,  the  more  we  know  we  want : 

What  Bayard  boulder  then  the  ignorant  i 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  Ind. 

Phillip  the  second,  late  king  of  Spain,  perceiving  that 
many  Blind  Bayards  were  overbold  to  undertake  the  work- 
ing of  his  mines  of  silver  in  the  West  Indies,  etc. 

Gerard  Malynes,  Lex  Mercatoria  (1622),  p.  189. 

What  are  most  of  our  papists,  hut  stupid,  ignorant  and 
blind  bayards?  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  609. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.] 
bayard2t,  n.  [<  OF.  baiard,  bayart,  a basket 
used  for  the  carrying  of  earth  and  fastened 
about  the  neck ; perhaps  a fanciful  application 
of  bayard,  a horse : see  bayard1.]  A kind  of 
hand-barrow  used  for  carrying  heavy  loads, 
especially  of  stones. 


bayardly 

bayardlyt  (ba'ard-li),  a.  [<  bayard 1 + -ly1.] 
Blind;  stupid. 

A blind  credulity,  a bayardly  confidence,  or  an  imperious 
^ Insolence.  Jer.  Taylor  (1),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  143. 

bayberry  (ba/berti),  n. ; pi.  hayberries  (-iz).  [< 
bay1  4-  berry1.']  1.  Tie  fruit  of  tie  bay-tree, 
or  Lawrus  nobilis. — 2.  The  wax-myrtle,  Myrica 
cerifera,  and  its  fruit.  The  coating  of  wax  upon  the 
berries  is  known  as  bayberry -tallow  or  myrtle-wax.  See 
Myrica.  Also  called  candleberry. 

3.  In  Jamaica,  tie  Pimenta  racemosa,  from 
which  an  oil  is  obtained  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bay-rum. 
bay-birds  (ba'berdz),  n.  pi.  A collective  name 
of  numerous  small  wading  birds  or  shore-birds, 
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bined  knife  and  bayonet  arranged  to  fit  the  muzzle  of  a 
rifle  carried  when  not  in  use  in  a sheath  attached  to  the 
waist-belt.  Rod-bayonet,  a long  steel  rod  with  triangu- 
lar-shaped end,  used  as  a bayonet.  It  is  carried  under 
the  barrel,  being  held  in  place  by  a catch-spring  engaging 
in  a rest-groove,  For  use  it  is  pulled  out  uutil  the  catch 
engages  111  an  action-groove.— Spanish  bayonet,  a com- 
mon name  given  to  plants  belonging  to  several  species  of 
Yucca,  with  narrow,  rigid,  spine-tipped  leaves,  especially 
to  Y.  aloifolia,  Y.  gloriosa,  and  Y.  baccata.—  Sword- 
bayonet,  a short  sword  with  a cutting  edge  and  sharp 
point,  made  to  fasten  by  a spring-catch  to  the  barrel  of  a 
rifle  or  carbine.  It  is  carried  in  a scabbard  when  not 
fixed  to  the  piece.  Many  nations  use  it  as  their  military 
bayonet.— Trowel-bayonet,  a form  of  bayonet  with  a 
short  and  broad  but  sharp-pointed  blade,  intended  to 
serve  ill  case  of  need,  after  tile  manner  of  a trowel,  as  an 
intrenching  tool.  It  was  used  for  a short  time  by  the 
United  States  army,  but  has  been  discarded. 


chiefly  of  the  snipe  and  plover  families,  which  t— . . , , , , , , , , 

freouent  the  mndilv  shnrea  of  tbo  bciyonet  (ba  o-net),  v.  t.  [<  bayonet,  n.]  To 


frequent  the  muddy  shores  of  the  hays  and  es- 
tuaries along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

bay-bolt  (ba'bolt),  n.  A kind  of  barbed  bolt. 
See  bolt1. 

bay-breasted  (ba/bres''/ted),  a.  Having  the 
breast  bay  in  color : as,  the  bay-breasted  warbler, 
Bendrceca  castanea,  one  of  the  commonest  birds 
of  the  United  States. 


stab  with  a bayonet ; compel  or  drive  by  the 
bayonet. 

You  send  troops  to  sabre  and  to  bavonet  us  into  a sub- 
mission _ Burke,  itev.  in  France.  bay-WOOd  (ba' wud),  n. 

oayonet-clasp  (ba'o-net-klasp),  v.  A movable  [_\bay%  + tcood1.]  The 
ring  of  metal  about  the  socket  of  a bayonet,  " ’ 
which  serves  to  strengthen  it  and  to  prevent 
its  disengagement, 


Bdella 

however,  also  often  applied  to  a bow-window,  which  prop- 
erly forms  in  plan  the  segment  of  a circle,  or  to  an  oriel- 
window,  which  is  supported 
on  a console  or  corbeling, 
and  is  usually  on  the  first 
floor. 

bay  - winged  (ba'- 

wingd),  a.  Having 
chestnut  color  on  the 
wings.  — Bay  - winged 
bunting,  the  grass-fincli  or 
vesper-bird,  Pooecetes  gra- 
mineus,  one  of  the  com- 
monest sparrows  of  North 
America.  — Bay  - winged 
longspur,  Rhynchophanes 
maccowni,  a common  frin- 
gilline  bird  of  the  western 
prairies,  related  to  the 
Lapland  longspur.— Bay- 
winged summer-finch, 

Peuctxa  carpalis  of  Ari- 
zona. 


a form  of  clutch  armed  usually  with  two  prongs  Jm 

(a  a),  which  when  in  gear  act  on  the  ends  or  bay-yarn  (ha 'yam),  n. 
lugs  of  a friction-strap  (b),  - . - 

fitted  on  a side-boss  of  the 


bay-cod  (ba/kod),  n.  The  name  of  a fish  of  the  bayonet-clutch  (ba  o-net-kluch);  n.  In  much., 

family  Ophidiidce,  Genypterus  blacodes,  of  New  ” " " " " 

Zealand,  also  called  cloudy  bay-cod  and  ling. 

bayed  (bad),  a.  [X  bay&  + -cd%.]  1.  Having  a 

hay  or  bays,  as  a building:  as,  “the  large  bay’d 
barn,”  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.— 2.  Formed  as 
a hay  or  recess. 

A handsome  and  substantial  mansion,  the  numerous  ga- 
ble-ends and  bayed  windows  of  which  bespoke  the  owner 
a man  of  worship.  Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 119. 

bayest,  ».  See  baize. 

bayeta  (ba-ya'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  baize:  see  baize.] 

A common  kind  of  coarse  baize  manufactured 
in  Spain. 

Bayetix  tapestry.  See  tapestry. 


lighter  and  coarser 
kind  of  mahogany, 
coming  especiallyfrom 
British  Honduras.  See 
mahogany. 


wheel  to  he  driven,  the  lat- 
ter being  loose  on  the  same 
shaft.  The  clutch  is  attached  to 
the  shaft  by  a feather-key,  and 
when  drawn  back  or  out  of  gear 
with  the  strap  the  wheel  remains  at 
rest,  and  the  clutch  continues  to  re- 
volve with  the  shaft.  When  it  is 
required  to  set  the  machinery  again 
in  motion,  the  clutch  is  thrown  for- 
ward by  the  fork  c,  and  its  prongs,  engaging  with  the 
strap,  gradually  put  the  wheel  in  motion. 


Bayonet-clutch. 


bay-gall  (ba'gal),  n.  A watercourse  covered  bayonet-joint  (ba'o-net-joint),  n.  A form  of 
with  spongy  earth,  mixed  with  matted  fibers,  coupling  or  socket-joint  resembling  the  mode 
and  impregnated  with  acids.  See  galP,  5.  of  attachment  commonly  adopted  for  fixing  a 
bay-leaf  (ba'lef),  n. ; pi.  bay-leaves  (-levz).  1.  *bayonet  on  a musket. 

The  leaf  of  the  sweet-bay  or  laurel-tree,  Laurus  bayou  (bl'o),  n.  [Louisiana  F.  bayou,  earlier 
nobilis.  Bay-leaves  are  aromatic,  are  reputed  stimulant 
and  narcotic,  and  are  used  in  medicine,  cookery,  and  con- 
fectionery. 

2.  Same  as  bay1,  n.,  3. 

baylerbay  (ba/ler-ba),  n.  Same  as  beylerbey. 
baylet  (ba'iet),  n.  [<  bay-  + -let.]  A little 
bay. 

bay-mahogany  (ba'ma-hog//a-ni),  n.  Same  as 
bay -wood. 

bayman1  (ba'man),  ». ; pi.  baymen  (-men).  [X 
bay-  + man.]  1.  One  who  lives  on  a bay,  or 
who  fishes,  shoots,  or  pursues  his  occupation  in 
or  on  a bay. 

When  the  birds  are  traveling  with  the  wind,  or  as  bay- 
men  call  it,  a “ free  wind.”  Shore  Birds,  p.  43. 

2.  Specifically,  in  British  Honduras,  a mahog- 
any-cutter of  the  coast. 

bayman2  (ba'man),  n. ; pi.  baymen  (-men).  [< 
bay'-i  + man.]  A sick-bay  attendant ; a nurse 
★for  sick  or  wounded  men  on  a vessel  of  war. 
bay-oil  (ba'oil),  n.  An  oil  manufactured  from 
the  ripe  berries  of  the  bay-tree  of  Italy,  used 
in  veterinary  medicine.  McElrath. 
bayonet  (ba'o-net),  n.  [<  F.  baionnette,  for- 
merly bayonnette,  a small  flat  pocket-dagger, 


bayouc,  bayouque,  said  in  old  records  to  be  an 
Indian  name.]  In  the  southern  United  States, 
the  outlet  of  a lake,  or  one  of  the  several  out- 
lets of  a river  through  its  delta;  a sluggish 
watercourse. 

For  hours,  in  fall  days,  I watched  the  ducks  cunningly 
tack  and  veer  and  hold  the  middle  of  the  pond,  far  from  the 
sportsman ; tricks  which  they  will  have  less  need  to  prac- 
tise in  Louisiana  bayous.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  254. 

Under  the  shore  his  boat  was  tied, 

And  all  her  listless  crew 
Watched  the  gray  alligator  slide 
Into  the  still  bayou.  Longfellow,  Quadroon  Girl. 

bay-porpoise  (ba'pdr^pus),  n.  A typical  por- 
poise, as  of  the  genus  Phoccena  ; a puffing-pig: 


Bay-window,  Sutton-on-Guildford, 

[<  baye,  a.,  + yarn.]  Eng,and- 

Woolen  yarn  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baize, 
baza  (ba'za),  n.  [E.  Ind.  j cf.  Ar.  bdz,  a 
liawk.]  In  ornith .,  the  name  of  an  East  Indian 
kite.  It  is  also  used  as  a generic  name, 
bazaar,  bazar  (ba-ziir'),  n.  [Formerly  also 
basar,  buzzar,  hussar,  also  bazarro  (cf.  It.  baz- 
zarro , traffic,  Olt.  bazarra , a market-place),  < F. 
bazar , < Ar.  bazar,  Turk,  pdzdr,  Hind,  bazar,  < 
Pers.  bazar,  a market.]  1.  In  the  East,  an  ex- 
change, market-place,  or  place  where  goods  are 
exposed  for  sale,  consisting  either  of  small 
shops  or  stalls  in  a narrow  street  or  series  of 
streets,  or  of  a certain  section  in  a town  under 
one  roof  and  divided  by  narrower  passage- 
ways, in  which  all  or  most  of  the  merchants  and 
artisans  in  a certain  material  or  metal,  or  any 
single  class  of  goods,  are  gathered  both  for 
manufacture  and  traffic.  These  bazaar-streets  are 
frequently  shaded  by  a light  material  laid  from  roof  to 
roof,  and  are  sometimes  arched  over.  Marts  bearing  the 
name  of  bazaars,  for  the  sale  of  miscellaneous  articles, 
chiefly  fancy  goods,  are  now  to  be  found  in  most  Euro- 
pean and  American  cities;  and  the  term  has  been  ex- 
tended to  structures  arranged  as  market-places  for  spe- 
cific articles : as,  a horse-dazaar. 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow,  terribly  rough,  and 
very  dirty,  but  the  bazaars  are  extensive  and  well  stocked. 

B.  Taylor , Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  40. 
2.  A sale  of  miscellaneous  articles  in  further- 
ance of  some  charitable  or  other  purpose;  a 
fancy  fair.  The  articles  there  sold  are  mostly 
of  fancy  work,  — J 1 ” ' ’ ' •' 


bav  14.  n A Maun,li,  «■]  An  East  Indian  weight,  differing 

\ ' i/  h y + rum1.]  A m different  localities:  equal  in  Calcutta  to  82i 
ntmuch  used  as  a cosmetic,  etc.,  pounds  avoirdupois.  So  called  in  contradis- 
especially  by  barbers,  obtained  by  distilling  tinction  to  factory-maund.  S eemaund1. 
the  leaves  of  thePimenta  racemosa  (see  bayberry,  bazan,  n.  Same  as  basan. 

3),  of  the  natural  order  Myrtacese,  with  rum,  or  bazar,  n.  See  bazaar. 
by  mixing  the  volatile  oil  procured  from  the  bararas  fhn-zii'rasl  « nr  i A 

acetic8 * *  ethfjStiIttisIthVeit9llna70hi1’  wateVt?d  bottomed  pleasure-boa/used  on  the  Singes' 
acetic  ether.  It  is  the  spintus  myrcue  of  the  propelled  with  sails  and  oars. 

or  a knife  hung  at  the  girdle,  like  a dalge^  bays!  (biz)  n rPron oFTfUid  1 See  W bazet>  \ *'  [Als°  "™tten  iai~e’  aPPal--  < IX 
now  a bayonet,  = Sp.  bayoneta  = It.  baionetta,  bays2/  ».  Vrop[  pi  ofPL/6  1 s'el  bai^  J ' T’r  l^r\afen’  aatoms,h’  £W>efy  (cf.  abash) ; cf. 
a bayonet,  usually  derived  from  Bayonne,  in  bay-salt  (b^s&iuf n rFoimeriv sometime,  , G-  (obs.)  ftosm,  rave.]  To  stupefy;  frighten. 
France  „„„  „„:.i  ...  iA_„  j’r  di, ormeriy  sometimes  baziers  (ba'zerz),  n.  sing,  or  pi.  [Corruption  of 

cf  Dan.  Ws  cure.]  The  plant  bearWs,  Primula 
ha-sal*’  f\eT  5*  ’ aPPar-<  (some  Auricula : used  in  some  parts  of  England, 

suppose  ong.  m ref.  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay)  + ® 

Coarse-grained  salt:  properly  applied  T>-  bazwrs  are  sweet  ,n  the  mormngof^y 

or  natural  baf  ^ \ same  - 

tay-BtaU  (ba'stal),  ».  In  arch.,  the  bay  of  a 


France,  because  bayonets  are  said  to  have 
been  first  made  there  ( Bayonne , Sp.  Bayona,  is 
said  to  mean  1 good  harbor,  ’ < Basque  bam, 
harbor  (see  bay1),  + ona,  good) ; but  cf.  F. 

“bayonnier,  as  arbalestier  [see  arbalistcr]  ; au 
old  .vordf’  (Cotgrave),  < bayon,  baton,  the  arrow 
or  shaft  of  a crossbow.]  If.  A short  flat  dag- 
SeT- — 2.  A dagger  or  short  stabbing  instru-  „±I^. 
ment  of  steel  for  infantry  soldiers,  made  to  be  baytt,  v.  and 

attached  to  the  muzzle  of  a gun.  i„  its  original  Spenser. 


window ; a window-seat. 

n. , Obsolete  spelling  of 


C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  42. 

bait1.  B.  B.  A common  abbreviation  in  mineralogi- 
cal  works  for  before  tlic  blowpipe:  as,  quartz 

ic  ln+lioilrlo  7?  7? 


» Common  Bayonet ; 2,  Sword-Bayonet. 


wooden  handle  fitted  to  the  bore;  but  it  was  afterward 
made  with  an  iron  socket  and  ring  passing  over  the  muz- 


potat11  ind  “three  bay-tree  (ba'tre),  n.  [<  ME.  baytre  (whence  is  infusible  B.  B. 

appar.  MD.  baeytere );  < bay1  + tree.~\  1.  The  bbl.,  bbls.  Abbreviations  of  barrel  and  barrels 
laurel-tree,  JLaurus  nobilis , a native  of  Italy  ★respectively:  as,  1,000  bbls.  flour, 

and  Greece,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  feet. — B.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  before  Christ,  used 

2.  In  the  eastern  United  States,  a name  of  the  in  noting  dates  preceding  the  Christian  era: 

Magnolia  Virginiana,  and  in  California  of  Urn-  as,  the  battle  of  Thermopylas  was  fought  480 

bellularia  California . B.  C. ; Julius  Ctesar  invaded  Britain  55  B.  C. 

bayur  (ba-yor'),  n.  Javanese  name  of  the  tree  B.  C.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Civil 

Pterospermum  Javanicum.  Engineering.  See  bachelor. 


but  other 
forms  have  been 
introduced.  (See 
below.)  It  was  at 
first  inserted  in  the 
barrel  of  the  gun, 
after  the  soldier 
had  fired,  by 


C.uv*  img  imoaiuj;  UYCI  UIC  IUUZ-  1 . , /■!_-/  • /i-\  0 _ •'  U ■ ^ . . 

zie,  and  attached  to  the  blade  by  a shoulder,  so  that  the  Day-WincLOW  (ba  win  do),  n.  [\  bay3 * * * *,  a recess,  + B.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

SOldier  miirh t fire  with  hK  hnvnuat  fivad  ] T n /( 7,  n . — I J H • . _ 1 1 J _ 1 1 . ✓ l . 1 /•■  \ I — ITT  s r / -i  -|  -i 


soldier  might  Are  with  his  bayonet  fixed. 

3.  In  mach.,  a pin  which  plays  in  and  out  of 
holes  made  to  receive  it,  and  which  thus  serves 
to  connect  and  disconnect  parts  of  the  machin- 
ery. See  bayonet-clutch. — Knife-bayonet,  a com- 


window.]  In  arch.,  properly,  a window  forming  Bdella  (del'a,),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /McaAo,  a leech]] 

a recess  or  bay  in  a room,  projecting  outward,  1.  A genus  of  leeches,  of  the  family  Hirudi - 

and  rising  from  the  ground  or  basement  on  a nidai  or  Gnathobdellidce.  Also  written  Bdellia. 

plan  rectangular,  semi-octagonal,  or  semi-hex-  [Not  in  use.]  — 2.  The  typical  genus  of  the 

agonal,  but  always  straight-sided.  The  term  is,  family  Bdellidce.  B.  longicornis  is  an  i 


bdellatomy 

bdellatomy  (de-lat'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ftde'/./.a,  a 
leech,  + a cutting.  ] 1 . The  act  or  oper- 

ation of  incising  a leech  while  sucking,  so  that 
the  ingested  blood  may  escape,  and  the  leech 
continue  to  suck. — 2.  The  application  of  the 
bdellometer. 

Bdellia  (del'i-S),  n.  [NL. : see  Bdella .]  Same 
as  Bdella.  1. 

Bdellidae  (del'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bdella  + 
-idee.']  A family  of  tracheate  mites,  of  the  or- 
der Acarida,  class  Araclmida,  having  the  head 
distinct  from  the  thorax  and  elongated  into  a 
proboscis,  chelate  eheliceres,  long  thin  rap- 
torial pedipalps,  cursorial  legs  of  six  or  more 
joints,  stigmate  near  the  rostrum,  and  skeleton 
composed  of  sclerites  embedded  in  soft  skin. 
The  animals  are  found  creeping  in  damp  places.  Besides 
Bdella,  the  family  contains  the  genus  Scirus. 

Bdellinse  (de-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bdella  + 
-inw.]  A subfamily  of  tracheate  Acarina.  See 
Bdellidce. 

bdellium  (del'i-um),  n.  [In  ME.  bdelyum,  bidel- 
lium,  < LL.  bdellium,  < Gr.  ftdtlXov,  a plant,  a 
fragrant  gum  which  exudes  from  it  (Dioscori- 
des,  Pliny) : used  (also  in  the  form  ftSt/Jui)  to 
translate  Heb.  b’ddlalch,  a precious  article  of 
merchandise  mentioned  along  with  gold  and 
precious  stones  (Gen.  ii.  12).  The  opinion  of 
the  rabbins,  which  Bochart  supports,  is  that 
Vdolakh  signifies  orig.  a pearl,  and  as  a collec- 
tive noun  pearls,  which  may  be  compared  to 
grains  of  manna ; hence  its  secondary  sense  of 
a gum.]  A name  given  to  two  aromatic  gum- 
resins,  similar  to  myrrh,  but  weaker.  Indian 
bdellium  is  believed  to  be  the  product  of  Balsamea 
Multul,  and  African  bdellium  of  B.  Kataf.  They  are 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  myrrh,  but  chiefly  as  an 
ingredient  in  plasters  and  as  a perfume.  An  Egyptian 
resin  also  called  bdellium  is  obtained  from  the  doum-palm, 
Hyphame  Thebaica,  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Bdelloida  (de-loi'da),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ftSelha,  a 
leech,  + -oida.]  A family  of  rotifers  that  swim 
and  creep  like  a leech,  with  the  foot  retractile, 
jointed,  telescopic,  and  forked  at  the  end. 
bdellometer  (de-lom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  ft  della, 
a leech  (<  ftddXhuv,  milk,  suck),  + perpov,  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  used,  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  leech.  It  consists  of  a cupping-glass,  to 
which  a scarificator  and  an  exhausting  syringe  are  at- 
tached. Dunglison. 

Bdellostoma  (de-los'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ftiUXAa,  a leech,  + ordfia,  mouth.]  A genus  of 
cyclostomous  or  marsipobranchiate  fishes,  or 
myzonts,  referred  to  the  family  Myxinidce,  or 
made  the  type  of  a family  Bdellostomidw : so 
called  from  the  comparison  of  the  suctorial 
mouth  to  that  of  a leech.  There  are  7 branchial 
apertures  or  openings  of  the  branchial  sacs.  B.  heptatre- 
tna  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  genus  is  the 
same  as  Heptatrema. 

bdellostomid  (de-los'to-mid),  n.  A myzont  of 
the  family  Bdellostomidw. 

Bdellostomidse  (del-os-tom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Bdellostoma  -V  -idee.]  A family  of  hypero- 
tretous  myzonts,  represented  by  the  genus 
Bdellostoma : synonymous  with  Heptatremidas 
(which  see). 

bds.  An  abbreviation  of  boards,  in  use  among 
bookbinders  and  booksellers. 
be1  (be),  «).  *.,  substantive  verb ; pres,  am,  art 
(sometimes  beest),  is,  are  (sometimes  be) ; pret. 
was,wast,  were;  subj.  be,  were,  wert ; iinpv.  be  ; 
pp.  been;  ppr.  being.  [Under  the  verb  be  are 
classed,  as  identical  in  sense,  the  surviving 
forms  of  three  orig.  independent  verbs,  which, 
supplementing  each  other’s  defects,  serve  to- 
gether to  make  up  the  substantive  verb  or  cop- 
ula ; they  are  represented  by  the  forms  be,  am, 
and  was.  1.  Be,  inf.,  early  mod.  E.  also  bee,  < 
ME.  be,  bee,  been,  ben,  been,  < AS.  beon,  bion; 
pres.  ind.  sing.  1st  pers.  be,  early  mod.  E.  also 
bee,  < ME.  be,  bee,  beo,  < AS.  bed,  rarely  boom, 
biom  (retaining  the  suffix  -m,  which  appears 
also  in  am)  = OS.  bium  - OFries.  be m = OHG. 
pirn  ( him ),  MHG.  G.  bin;  2d  pers.  beest,  be’st, 
dial,  bist,  < ME.  beest,  best,  beost,  bist,  < AS.  bist 
= OS.  bist  = OHG.  pis,  pist,  MHG.  G.  bist;  3d 
pers.  be,  dial,  also  beeth,  bes,  < ME.  beth,  beoth, 
north,  bes,  < AS.  bith  ; pi.  be,  archaic  and  dial. 
been,  ben,  bin,  also  beth,  < ME.  been,  ben,  bin, 
etc.,  prop,  (as  ind.)  beeth,  beth,  beoth,  < AS. 
beoth  (in  all  three  persons)  = OHG.  1st  pers.  pi- 
rumes,  2d  pirut  (MHG.  birnt,  bint)(3dsint)-,  with 
similar  forms  in  subj.,  etc. ; all  from  a common 
Teut.  -f  *beu  - - L.  fa-  in  perf.  fuisse,  have  been 
(ind.  fui,  I was,  I have  been),  fut.  part,  fu- 
turus,  about  to  be  (see  future),  fut.  inf.  fore,  be 
about  to  be,  = Gr.  <jiveat)ai,  be,  become,  grow 
(act.  ijivuv,  produce)  (>  ult.  E.  physic,  physical, 
etc.),  = Skt.  ■yf  bhu,  become,  come  into  being, 
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take  place,  exist,  be ; the  sense  ‘become’  being 
still  evident  in  AS.,  and  giving  the  present  gen- 
erally a future  implication.  2.  Am,  etc.,  pres, 
ind.  (without  inf.):  1st  pers.  am  (often  contr. 

’m  in  I’m),  < ME.  am,  amm,  em,  < ONorth.  earn, 
am,  AS.  com  = Icel.  ern  (mod.  usually  er)  = Goth. 
im  (orig.  *ism)  = L.  sum  (orig.  *esmn)  = Gr.  ei pi, 
dial,  ipfii  (orig.  *iayi),  = OBulg.  yesmi  - Bohem. 
jsem .,  etc.,  = Lith.  esmi,  etc.,  = Skt.  asmi;  2d 
pers.  art,  < ME.  art,  ert,  < AS.  eart,  ONorth.  arth 
= Icel.  ert  = Goth,  is  = L . cs  = Gr.  el,  dial,  eaal, 

= OBulg.  yesi,  etc.,  = Skt.  asi;  3d  pers.  is,  < ME. 
is,  es,  < AS.  is  = OS.  ist  = OFries.  ist  = OHG. 

MHG.  G.  ist  = Icel.  er,  earlier  es,  = Sw.  dr  = 

Dan.  er  (extended  in  Sw.  Dan.  also  to  1st  and 
2d  pers. ) = Goth,  ist  = L.  est  = Gr.  eari  = OBulg. 
yesti,  etc.,  = Skt.  asti;  pi.  are,  < ME.  are,  aren, 
arne,  ere,  even,  erne,  < ONorth.  aron,  earon  (in  all 
three  persons)  = Icel.  1st  erum,  2d  eruth,  3d  eru, 

- Sw.  1st  dro,  2d  aren,  3d  aro,  = Dan.  ere:  a 
new  formation  from  the  stem  as  seen  in  the 
sing,  art,  etc.,  taking  the  place  in  Scand.  and 
ONorth.,  etc.,  of  the  older  form,  namely,  AS. 
sind,  also  in  double  pi.  sindon  (in  all  three  per- 
sons), — OS.  sind,  sinden  - OFries.  send  = OHG. 

MHG.  3d  pi.  sint,  G.  sind  = Goth.  3d  pi.  sind  = 

L.  1st  sumus,  2d  estis,  3d  sunt,  = Gr.  1st  iayh,  2d 
£GT£,  3d  eiai,  dial,  earn,  = Skt.  1st  smas,  2d  stlia, 

3d  santi;  also  in  subj.  (lost  since  early  ME.), 

AS.  1st  pers.  si,  pi.  sin,  - OFries.  se  = OS.  si=z 
OHG.  MHG.  si,  G.  sei  = Icel.  se,  earlier  sja,  = 

Goth,  sijau,  etc.,  = L.  sim,  OL.  stem  = Gr.  eb/v  = 

Skt.  syam,  etc.,  with  similar  (in  AS.  identical) 
forms  for  the  other  persons;  all  from  a com-  . . , „ 

fet'A-  oiwolete  form  otby. 

1st  and  3d  pers.  was,  < ME.  was,  wees,  wes,  < AS. 


beach-birds 

Hence  such  phrases  are  ordinarily  viewed  as  making  a 
passive  conjugation  of  the  English  verb.  They  are  un- 
distinguished in  form  from  mere  combinations  of  be 
with  a predicate  participle : tnus,  he  is  beaten  is  passive 
when  it  means  Somebody  is  beating  him,’  but  not  when 
it  means  ‘he  is  a beaten  man,’  or  ‘ somebody  has  beaten 
him.  ’ (c)  Formerly,  as  still  to  a very  limited  extent  (much 
more  in  other  related  languages,  as  German  and  French), 
be  was  the  auxiliary  used  in  making  the  past  tenses  of  in- 
transitive verbs,  as  have  of  transitives : thus,  he  is  come, 
they  were  gone  (German  er  ist  gekommen,  French  Us  etaient 
alUs)}  and  so  on.  At  present,  have  has  come  to  be  the 
auxiliary  almost  universally  used  in  this  sense. 

The  heathen  are  -perished  out  of  his  land  [that  is,  have 
perished  and  now  no  longer  exist  in  the  land],  Ps.  x.  16. 
(d)  An  infinitive  with  to  after  be  forms  a sort  of  future, 
often  with  a certain  implication  of  obligation : thus,  he 
is  to  come,  they  were  to  appear,  she  would  have  been  to 
blame  or  to  be  blamed.  [Be,  with  to,  in  perfect  tenses 
( have  been,  had  been,  etc.),  is  used  in  the  sense  of  go,  yet 
hardly  except  in  colloquial  style:  thus,  he  has  been  to 
Paris;  we  had  been  to  see  her.]  — Been  and,  a common 
vulgarism  introduced  pleonastieally  into  the  perfect  and 
pluperfect  tenses  of  other  verbs : sometimes  extended  to 
been  and  gone  and. 

Sir  Pitt  has  been  and  proposed  for  to  marry  Miss  Sharp. 

Thackeray , Vanity  Fair,  I.  xv. 
Let  be,  to  omit  or  leave  untouched ; let  alone  ; cease. 

Let  be,  said  he,  my  prey.  Dryden. 

Let  be  thy  wail  and  help  thy  fellow-mem 

Tennyson , Ancient  Sage. 

There  is,  etc.  See  there. 

be2  (be),  n.  [<  ME.  be,  < AS.  be  = D.  G.  Dan. 
Sw.,  etc.,  he  — F.  be  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  be,  < L.  be, 
shortened  from  beta  (<  Gr.  ft r/ra:  see  beta),  or 
formed  from  b + e,  the  usual  assistant  vowel 
in  the  names  of  the  letters.]  The  name  of  the 
second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  usually  written 
■ ‘ ' ~ See  B. 


wees  = OS.  was  = OFries.  was  = D.  was  = OHG. 
was,  MHG.  G.  war  = Icel.  ear,  earlier  eas,  = Sw. 
Dan.  ear  = Gotb.  was;  2d  pers.  wert,  earlier 
were,  < ME.  were,  < AS.  waire;  pi.  were,  < ME. 
were,  weren,  < AS.  wwron  (so  subj.  were,  < ME. 
were,  < AS.  wcere,  etc. ; AS.  impv.  wes,  of  which 
a relic  remains  in  E.  wassail,  q.  v.),  with  similar 
forms  in  the  other  tongues;  pp.,  AS.  gewesen 
(usually  bedn,  E.  been),  etc.:  prop.  pret.  (and 
pp.)  of  the  strong  verb,  AS.  inf.  wesan  = OS. 
wesan  = OFries.  wesa  = D.  wesen  = OHG.  wesan, 
MHG.  wesen  (G.  wesen,  n.,  being,  a being)  = 
Icel.  vera,  earlier  vesa,  = Sw.  vara  = Dan.  voire 
= Goth,  wisan,  be,  = Skt.  -f  vas,  dwell,  abide, 
live.  To  the  same  root  are  referred  Gr.  aarv,  a 
city,  dwelling-place  (see  asteism),  L.  verna  (for 
*vesna),  a household  slave  (see  vernacular). — In 
mod.  literary  E.  the  form  be  in  the  ind.  is  only 
archaic  or  poetical,  but  it  still  flourishes  in  dial, 
use.]  1.  To  exist;  have  existence  or  being; 
possess  reality ; be  the  case ; be  true  or  real. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Creatures  which  only  are , and  have  a dull  kind  of  being 
not  yet  privileged  with  life. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Religio  Medici,  i.  34. 

Time  was,  Time  is,  and  Time  shall  be  no  more. 

Southey. 

2.  To  take  place ; occur ; happen ; come  about : 
as,  the  wedding  will  be  to-morrow  ; his  birth- 
day was  last  week;  it  was  to  be. — 3.  Usually, 
be  is  a mere  copula,  or  sign  of  predication,  a 


link  between  a subject  and  a predicate.  As  such  'tthe 


Be.  In  chem the  symbol  for  beryllium  (the  same 
as  glucinum). 

be-1.  [ME.  be-,  in  early  ME.  commonly  bi < 
AS.  be-,  hi-,  = OS.  bi-  = OFries.  be-,  bi-,  = D. 
be-,  MLG.  bi-,  be-,  LG.  be-  = OHG.  bi-,  be-, 
MHG.  G.  be-  = Goth,  bi-  (lengthened  under 
stress,  as  in  comp,  with  a noun,  AS.  bi-,  big-, 
D.  bij-,  OHG.  MHG.  bi-,  G.  bet-),  an  insepa- 
rable prefix,  orig.  the  same  as  the  prep.,  AS. 
be,  bi,  E.  by,  meaning  primarily  * about/  being 
prob.  = L.  -bi,  Gr.  -(pi,  in  L.  ambi-,  Gr.  afid>r, 
about  (see  ambi-,  amphi-):  see  by1  and  be- 2.] 
An  inseparable  prefix  of  verbs,  and  of  nouns 
thence  derived.  It  means  primarily  ‘ about,’  ‘ around,* 
as  in  beset,  begird,  whence  the  more  general  sense 
‘around,’  ‘all  over,’  leading  to  a merely  intensive  use, 
as  in  besmear,  bespatter,  besprinkle , etc.  It  is  also  used 
to  form  transitive  verbs  from  nouns,  as  begem,  bedew,  be- 
fog, bemire , etc.,  or  from  intransitive  verbs,  as  belie,  be- 
howl,  besing,  etc.,  verbs  of  either  class  often  conveying 
slight  contempt,  as  bepraise,  beplaster,  bepowder,  etc.,  and, 
are  hence  often  made  for  the  nonce.  In  a few  verbs,  all 
obsolete  except  behead,  be-  assumed  a privative  force; 
while  in  many  verbs  this  prefix,  through  loss  of  the  simple 
verb,  or  a deflection  of  its  sense,  or  by  mere  dilution,  has 
now  no  assignable  force,  as  in  begin,  bequeath,  become,  be- 
hold, etc. 

be-2.  [ME.  and  AS.  be-,  bi-,  or  separately  be, 
bi,  being  the  prep,  with  following  adv.  or  noun; 
see  be-1.]  An  inseparable  prefix  of  adverbs, 
which  may  also  be  used  as  prepositions  or 
conjunctions.  It  is  properly  the  preposition  by,  Mid- 
dle English  be,  bi,  (a)  used  adverbially,  as  in  before,  behind, 
between,  betwixt,  below,  etc.,  contracted  in  above,  about; 
or  (6)  merged  with  the  governed  noun,  as  in  because,  be- 
side, that  is,  ‘by  cause,’  ‘by  side’ : so  also  in  behalf,  origi- 
nally a prepositional  phrase,  now  taken  as  a noun.  See 


it  asserts,  or  expresses  as  fact,  the  inclusion  of  the  subject 
among  the  things  denoted  by  the  predicate,  or  the  posses- 
sion by  the  subject  of  the  characters  signified  by  the  pred- 
icate ; and  this  it  does  with  temporal  and  modal  modifi- 
cations, while  the  whole  substance  of  the  predication,  or 
all  that  is  predicated,  is  expressed  separately,  in  noun  or 
adjective  form,  or  the  equivalent  of  such : thus,  I am 
good,  he  was  a hero,  they  will  be  there,  we  should  have 
been  beloved.  Hence,  every  other  predicating  word  or 
verb  may  be  analyzed  into  a form  of  be,  expressing  the 
predication,  and  an  adjective  or  noun  expressing  what 
is  predicated  : thus,  he  loves  into  he  is  loving,  or  he  is  a 
lover,  and  so  on.  Such  a copula  is  possessed  by  many 
languages,  being,  as  in  English,  reduced  to  that  value  by 
gradual  attenuation  of  an  originally  substantial  meaning ; 
as  in  modern  French,  etait,  * was,’  from  Latin  stabat,  or 
nearly  as  exist,  literally  * stand  forth.’ 

4.  In  metaph.,  to  subsist  in  a state  not  neces- 
sarily amounting  to  actual  existence ; have  the 
rudiments  of  existence.  See  being. — 5.  An  , i o ,,, 
auxiliary  verb  denoting  subsistence  i a or  sub- 
jection to  the  mode  of  action  or  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  principal  verb,  (a)  Joined  with  a 
present  participle,  it  has  the  grammatical  construction 
of  a predicate  adjective  qualifying  the  subject,  to  make 
a continuous  or  progressive  or  imperfect  present : thus, 

/ am  loving,  etc.,  beside  I love,  etc. — to  match  which 
the  language  has  rather  recently  acquired  a correspond- 
ing passive,  I am  being  loved,  beside  / am  loved,  (b)  It 
is  joined  with  a past  participle  (having  the  same  con- 
struction as  above),  to  make  phrases  equivalent  with  the 
passive  verb-forms  or  verb-phrases  of  other  languages : 
thus,  he  is  loved,  Latin  amatur,  German  er  wird  geliebt. 


beach  (bech),  n.  [Formerly  also  beech,  beatch, 
batch,  baiclie,  bache ; first  in  early  mod.  E.,  ap- 
par.  dial.,  with  the  meaning  first  given.  Origin 
unknown.]  1.  The  loose  pebbles  of  the  sea- 
shore; shingle.  [Eng.]  — 2.  That  part  of  the 
shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a lake  which  is  washed 
by  the  tide  and  waves ; the  strand,  it  may  be 
sometimes  used  for  the  shore  of  large  rivers.  It  usually 
means  the  tract  between  high-  and  low-water  mark. 

Only  the  long  waves  as  they  broke 
In  ripples  on  the  pebbly  beach. 

Longfellow,  Building  of  the  Ship. 

Raised  beach,  in  geol.,  a shelf  or  terrace  of  shingle, 
gravel,  and  sand,  elevated  above  the  present  level  of 
the  lake  or  sea  in  which  it  was  formed,  and  indicat- 
ing a change  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  water 
surface. 

v 7 v.  [<  beach,  w.]  I.  trans.  To 

run  or  haul  up  (a  ship  or  boat)  on  the  beach. 

We  rowed  ashore,  dressed  in  our  uniform,  beached  the 
boat,  and  went  up  to  the  fandango. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  281. 

ii.  intrans.  To  land  upon  a beach. 

All  that  afternoon  we  drifted  between  sea  and  shore, 
and  beached  at  sunset  in  a new  land. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  South-Sea  Idyls,  p.  344. 

beach-birds  (bech'berdz),  n.  pi.  A collective 
name  of  sundry  sandpipers  or  other  small  wad- 
ing birds  found  in  flocks  on  beaches. 


beach-clam 
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bead-furnace 


beach-clam  (bech'klam),  n.  A popular  name 
of  the  Mactra  solidissima.  [Local,  IT.  S.] 
beach-comber  (bech'ko,/mer),  n.  1.  A long 
wave  rolling  in  from  the  ocean.  Bartlett. 
[IT.  S.] — 2.  A seafaring  man,  generally  of 
vagrant  and  drunken  habits,  who  idles  about 
the  wharves  of  seaports : used  most  frequently 
in  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 

This  is  a specimen  of  the  life  of  half  of  the  Americans 
and  English  who  are  adrift  along  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
and  its  islands,  commonly  called  beach-combers. 

R.  II.  Dana , Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  291. 

beached  (becht),  p.  a.  1.  Having  a beach; 
bordered  by  a beach ; formed  by  or  consisting 
of  a beach.  [Rare.] 

Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  2. 

2.  Run  on  a beach ; stranded, 
beach-flea  (bech'fle),  n.  A name  of  sundry 
small  amphipod  crustaceans.  Also  called  sand- 
hopper,  shore-jumper , and  sand-flea. 
beach-grass  (beck'gras),  n.  The  sand-reed, 
Ammophila  arenaria,  a coarse  grass  with  stout 
running  root-stocks,  growing  on  sandy  beaches 
and  protecting  them  from  the  winds, 
beachman  (bech'man),  n. ; pi.  heachmen  (-men). 
A person  on  the  coast  of  Africa  who  acts  as  in- 
terpreter to  ship-masters,  and  assists  in  con- 
ducting the  trade.  Imp.  Diet. 
beach-master  (bech'mas"t§r),  n.  1.  Naut.,  a 
naval  officer  appointed  to  superintend  the  dis- 
embarkation of  an  attacking  force.— 2.  Aname 
used  in  some  places  for  a male  seal, 
beach-wagon  (bech' waggon),  n.  A light  open 
wagon  with  two  or  more  seats,  used  on  beaches, 
beachyt  (be'chi),  a.  [<  beach  + -j/1.]  Covered 
with  beach  or  shingle ; pebbly;  shingly. 

The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 
beacon  (be'kon  or  -kn),  n.  [<  ME.  beken,  bekene, 
< AS.  bedeen,  becen,  been,  a sign,  signal-standard, 
= OS.  bokan  = OFries.  beken,  baleen  = D.  baak  = 
LG.  bake  (>  G.  bake)  = OHG.  boulihan,  MHG. 
bouehen  = Icel.  bakn  (after  AS.),  a sign.  Hence 
beckon  and  beck2.]  1.  A guiding  or  warning 
signal;  anything  fixed  or  set  up  as  a token; 
especially,  a signal-fire,  either  in  a cresset 
and  placed  on  a pole,  or  lighted  on  a tower  or 
an  eminence.  Such  beacons  were  formerly  much  used 
to  signal  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or  to  spread  a call  or 
•warning  for  any  purpose,  a chain  of  them  often  conveying 
intelligence  to  great  distances. 

Modest  doubt  is  call'd 

The  beacon  of  the  wise.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 

Uncertain,  troubled,  earnest  wonderers  beheld  his  intel* 
lectual  fire  as  a beacon  burning  on  a hill-top. 

Hawthorne,  Old  Manse,  I. 

2.  A tower  or  hill  formerly  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. Various  hills  in  England  and  the  older  parts  of 
the  United  States  have  the  name  of  Beacon , from  the  fact 
that  signal-fires  were  formerly  lighted  on  them. 

3.  A structure  of  stone  or  iron  (without 
or  with  a light)  placed  over  a rock  or  shoal 


at  sea,  or  on  the  shore,  as  a warning  or 
guide  for  vessels. — 4.  A painted  staff  about  9 
feet  long,  carrying  a small  square  flag  at  the 
top,  used  in  camps  to  indicate  an  angle  of  the 
quarters  assigned  to  a regiment  or  company. 
— 5f.  In  England,  formerly,  a division  of  a 
wapentake;  probably  a district  throughout 
which  a beacon  could  be  seen,  or  which  was 
bound  to  furnish  one.  iV.  E.  D. 
beacon  (be'kon  or  -kn),  v.  [<  beacon,  n.  Cf. 
beckon.']  I.  brans.  1.  To  illumine  or  light  up 
as  a beacon. 

That  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 

Campbell,  Lochiel’s  Warning. 

2.  To  afford  light  or  aid  to ; lead ; guide  as  a 
beacon. — 3.  To  furnish  or  mark  with  beacons  : 
as,  to  beacon  a coast  or  a boundary : sometimes 
with  off. — 4f.  To  use  as  a beacon;  make  a bea- 
con of. 

No,  if  other  things  as  great  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
rule  of  life  both  econoiuicall  and  politicall  be  not  lookt 
into  and  reform'd,  we  have  lookt  so  long  upon  the  blaze 
that  Zwiuglius  and  Calvin  hath  beacon’d  up  to  us,  that  we 
are  stark  blind.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  44. 

i.  17 


II.  intrans.  To  serve  or  shine  as  a beacon. 

The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a star, 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  lv. 

Where  the  lighthouse  beacons  bright 

Far  in  the  bay.  M.  Arnold,  A Southern  Night. 

beaconage  (be'kon-aj),  n.  [<  beacon  + -age.] 
Money  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  beacons. 

beacon-blaze  (be'kon-blaz),  ri.  A signal-light 
or  -fire.  Tennyson. " 

beaconed  (be'kond),  a.  Having  a beacon. 

The  foss  that  skirts  the  beaconed  hill. 

T.  Warton,  Odes,  x. 

beacon-fire  (be'kqn-fir),  n A fire  lighted  np  as 
a beacon  or  signal;  a signal-fire. 

beacon-tower  (be'kon-tou"er),  it.  A tower  on 
which  a beacon  is  raised. 

^ A beacon-tower  above  the  waves.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

bead  (bed),  n.  [<  ME.  bede,  a prayer,  also  (in 
peire  of  bedes,  a pair  of  beads)  a bead  used  in 
counting  prayers,  < AS.  bedu  (rare,  and  the 
nom.  is  not  found),  in  comp,  bed-  (=  OS.  beda 
= OFries.  bede  = D.  bale  = OHG.  beta,  MHG. 
bete,  G.  bittc  = Goth,  bida),  fern,  (also  gebed 
= OS.  gibed  = OHG.  gabel,  MHG.  G.  gebet, 
neut.),  a prayer,  < biddan,  etc.,  pray:  see  bid. 
Beads  are  used  by  Roman  Catholics  to  keep 
them  right  as  to  the  number  of  their  prayers, 
one  bead  of  the  rosary  being  dropped  every 
time  a prayer  is  said ; hence  the  transference 
of  the  name  from  that  which  is  counted  (the 
prayers)  to  that  which  is  used  to  count  with. 
Cf.  Sp.  cuentas,  Pg.  contas,  the  beads  of  a 
rosary,  < Sp.  Pg.  contar,  count.]  If.  Prayer;  a 
prayer;  specifically,  a prayer  of  the  list  or 
bead-roll,  read  at  public  church-services  by  the 
preacher  before  his  sermon,  or  by  the  curate 
(see  bead-roll)  : usually  in  the  plural.  Hence,  in 
this  sense,  (o  bid  {one’s)  beads , to  say  (one’s)  prayers.  See 
phrases  below. 

When  holy  anti  devout  religious  men 

Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  much  to  draw  them  thence ; 

So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 

2.  One  of  the  little  balls,  of  wood,  coeoanut- 
shell,  pearl,  glass,  jewels,  or  other  material, 
strung  in  a prescribed  order,  which  form  the 
chaplet  or  rosary  in  use  in  the  devotions  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Buddhists,  etc.,  to  keep  count 
of  the  number  of  prayers  said.  See  pair  of 
beads,  below. 

Tile  commonest,  though  not  the  only,  appliance  for 
reckoning  these  prayers  was,  and  still  is,  a string  of  beads 
so  put  together  that  every  set  of  ten  smaller  ones  for  the 
“ Hail  Marys”  is  partedby  a larger  bead,  to  tell  when  the 
“ Our  father  ’’  must  be  recited. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  fathers,  III.  i.  320. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a rosary-bead,  strung 
with  others  for  ornament,  as  in  necklaces  or 
beadwork:  as,  glass,  amber,  metal,  coral,  or 
other  beads. 

With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3. 

4.  Any  small  globular,  cylindrical,  or  annular 
body,  as  the  small  projecting  piece  of  metal  at 
the  end  of  a gun-barrel  used  as  a sight,  a drop 
of  liquid,  etc. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3. 

He  raised  liis  piece  gradually,  until  the  bead  ...  of  the 
barrel  was  brought  to  a line  with  the  spot  which  he  in- 
tended to  hit.  J.  J.  Audubon,  Ornith.  Biog.,  I,  293. 

5.  One  of  tho  circular  markings  of  certain  dia- 
toms.— 6.  The  bubble  or  mass  of  bubbles  ris- 
ing to  the  top  or  resting  on  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  when  shaken  or  decanted:  as,  the  bead 
of  wines  or  spirits. 

Give  me  the  wine  of  thought  whose  bead 
Sparkles  along  the  page  I read. 

Whittier,  Lines  on  a f ly-Leaf. 

Pleasure,  that  immortal  essence,  the  beauteous  bead 
sparkling  in  the  cup,  effervesces  soon  and  subsides. 

Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  75. 

7.  A glass  globule  for  trying  the  strength  of 
alcoholic  spirits.  Beads  are  numbered  according  to 
their  specific  gravities,  and  the  strength  of  the  spirit  is 
denominated  by  the  number  of  that  one  which  remains 
suspended  in  it,  and  neither  sinks  to  the  bottom  nor  floats 
on  the  surface.  Beads,  in  determining  the  strength  of 
spirits,  are  now  for  the  most  part  superseded  by  the 
hydrometer. 

8.  In  mineral.,  in  the  blowpipe  examination  of 
minerals,  a globule  of  borax  or  other  flux  which 
is  supported  on  a platinum  wire,  and  in  which 
the  substance  under  examination  is  dissolved 
in  the  blowpipe  flame. — 9.  In  arch,  and  join- 
ery, a small  convex  molding,  in  section  a semi- 
circle or  greater  than  a semicircle ; properly, 
a plain  molding,  but  often  synonymous  with 
astragal,  which  is  better  reserved  for  a small 
convex  molding  cut  into  the  form  of  a string  of 


Bead  as  used  beneath  a capital. — Abbey- 
church  of  Vezelay,  Yonne,  France;  nth 
century.  (From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “Diet,  de 
1’ Architecture.’’) 


beads.  The  bead  is  a very  frequent  ornament,  used  to 
mark  a junction  or  a separation,  as  between  the  shaft  and 
the  capital  of  a 
column,  to  dress 
an  angle,  etc.  It 
is  much  used  in 
woodwork  of  all 
kinds,  from  car- 
penters’ work  to 
the  finest  kinds  of 
joinery  and  cabi- 
net-work. Among 
joiners  the  bead 
is  variously  in- 
troduced ; as : (a) 
bead  and  butt  (fig. 

1),  framed  work  in 
which  the  panel 
is  flush  with  the 
framing  and  has 
a bead  run  on  two 
edges  in  the  di- 
rection of  the 
grain  only,  while 
the  ends  are  left 
plain ; (b)  bead 
and  flush  (fig.  2), 
framed  work  in 
which  a bead  is 
run  on  the  edge  of 
the  framing ; (c) 
bead  and  quirk 
(fig.  3),  the  edge  of  a piece  of  stuff  on  which  a bead  is 
formed,  or  stuck,  as  it  is  called,  flush  with  the  surface; 
(d)  bead  and  double  quirk,  or  return  bead  (fig.  4),  the 

angle  of  a piece 
of  stuff  on  which  a 
bead  is  stuck  and 
quirked  or  relieved 
on  both  surfaces ; 
(e)  bead,  butt,  and 
square  work , a 
panel  which  has 
beads  on  two  of  its 
edges  on  one  side 
only,  while  the 
other  side  is  plain. 
(/)  bead,  flush,  and 
square,  framing 
which  is  beaded 
on  one  side  only. 

10.  In  bookbinding,  shoemaking,  etc.,  any  cord- 
like prominence,  as  the  roll  on  the  head-band 

of  a book,  the  seam  of  a shoe,  etc Baily’s 

beads,  appearances  resembling  a row  of  bright  beads, 
seen  at  the  moon’s  limb  in  a total  solar  eclipse  about  the 
instant  of  internal  contact ; thought  to  be  due  to  diffrac- 
tion and  irradiation,  and  much  exaggerated  in  case  the 
telescope  is  imperfect  or  out  of  focus : named  from  the 
English  astronomer  Francis  Baily,  who  observed  these  ob- 
jects in  the  annular  eclipse  of  May  15,  1836.—  Druidical 
bead.  Same  as  adder-stone .—  Pair  of  beads  [ME.  peire 
of  bedes],  that  is,  “set  of  beads”  (Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  3), 
a rosary ; now,  specifically,  a chaplet  of  five  decades,  that 
is,  a third  part  of  the  rosary.  A chaplet  or  pair  of  beads, 
as  thus  restricted,  is  the  form  in  common  use  under  the 
name  of  the  beads.  The  large  beads  between  the  decades 
were  formerly  called  gaudies  (see  gaud,  gaudy) ; each 
separate  bead,  or  grain,  as  it  is  now  termed,  Tyndale  calls 
a stone. 

Of  smal  coral  aboute  liir  arm  slie  bar 
A peire  of  bedes  gauded  al  with  grene. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  159. 


The  beads  for  saying  the  rosary  went  by  several  names, 
— “a  pair  of  beads “a  pair  of  Pater  nosters”;  “ave 
beads” ; but  never  were  they  called  a rosary. 

Quoted  in  Rock’s  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  327,  note. 
St.  Cuthbert’s  beads,  or  fairy  beads,  the  small  perfo- 
rated joints  of  the  steins  of  fossil  encrinites,  formerly 
much  used  in  rosaries.— To  bid  (one’s)  beads  (formerly 
also  in  singular,  to  bid  a bead)  [ME.  bidden  or  beden  a bede 
or  bedes],  literally,  to  offer  (one’s)  prayers ; hence  the  later 
equivalent  phrases  to  say  or  recite  (one’s)  beads,  now  witli 
reference,  as  literally  in  the  phrase  to  tell  (one’s)  beads,  to 
counting  off  prayers  by  means  of  the  beads  on  the  rosary. 
The  phrases  to  count  and  to  number  (one’s)  beads  are  merely 
literary. 

A peire  of  bed  is  eke  she  here 
Upon  a lace,  alle  of  white  threde, 

On  which  that  she  hir  bedes  bede. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  7372. 
To  draw  a bead  on,  to  take  deliberate  aim  at,  with  a 
musket  or  other  firearm.  (See  def.  4.) 
bead  (bed),  v.  t.  [<  bead,  n.~\  To  ornament 
★with  beads;  raise  beads  upon, 
beaded  (be'ded),  p.  a.  [<  bead  + -cd2.]  1.  In 
the  form  of  a bead  or  of  a collection  of  beads. 


With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 

Keats,  Ode  to  a Nightingale. 

With  woolly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xcv. 
2.  Provided  with  or  formed  of  beads,  or  of 
small  bodies  having  the  appearance  of  beads : 
as,  a beaded  necklace  or  bracelet. — 3.  In  bot., 
moniliform:  said  of  vessels  that  are  deeply 
constricted  so  as  to  resemble  strings  of  beads. 

— 4.  Having  a head:  as,  beaded  ale Beaded 

lace,  lace  through  which  beads  are  woven  in  the  pattern. — 
★Beaded  wire,  wire  ornamented  with  head-like  swellings, 
"header  (be'der),  n.  A tool  for  raising  orna- 
mental beadwork  on  metal  boxes, 
bead-furnace  (bed'f&r//nas);  n.  A furnace  in 
which  the  small  glass  cylinders  from  which 
heads  are  made  are  rounded.  The  cylinders  are 
placed  in  a drum  over  a fire  sufficiently  hot  to  soften  the 
glass,  and  the  rounding  is  effected  by  revolving  the  drum. 


beadhook 
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beadhookt  (bed'huk),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
beedliook  (naut.),  corruptly  bidliook;  < bead  (un- 
certain) + hook.']  A kind  of  boat-hook. 

2d  Le.  Arm’d  men  ? with  drum  and  colours  ? 

Se.  No.  my  lord, 

But  "bright  in  arms,  yet  bear  half  pikes  or  oeadhooks. 

Chapman,  Caesar  and  Fompey,  v.  1. 

beadhouse  (bed'hous),  «.  [Also  archaically 
bedehouse,  north,  dial,  beadus  (not  found  in 
ME.),  < AS.  bedhus,  < bedu,  prayer,  + hits, 
house : see  bead  and  house.]  Formerly,  a hos- 
pital or  an  almshouse  for  the  founders  and 
benefactors  of  which  prayers  were  required  to 
be  said  by  the  beneficiaries.  Also  spelled  bede- 
house. 

beadiness  (be'di-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
beady. 

beading  (be'ding),  n.  [<  bead  + 4ngh.]  1.  In 
arch,  and  joinery,  a bead ; collectively,  the  beads 
used  in  ornamenting  a given  structure  or  sur- 
face.— 2.  In  bookbinding,  see  bead,  n.,  10.— 3. 
In  coni.,  a preparation  added  to  weak  spiritu- 
ous liquors  to  cause  them  to  carry  a bead,  and 
to  hang  in  pearly  drops  about  the  sides  of  the 
bottle  or  glass  when  poured  out  or  shaken,  it 
being  a popular  notion  that  spirit  is  strong  in 
proportion  as  it  shows  such  globules.  A very 
small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  or  oil  of  almonds  mixed 
with  rectified  spirit  is  often  used  for  this  purpose. 

beadle  (be'dl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bedle, 
beedle  (Sc.  beddal),  < ME.  bedel,  Uriel,  bu.del  (with 
accent  on  first  syllable),  < AS.  bydel  (=D.  beul 
= OHG.  butil,  MHG.  Mitel,  Or.  biittel),  a beadle, 
< beodan,  announce,  command,  bid:  see  bid. 
The  word  merged  in  ME.  with  bedel,  bedell, 
with  accent  on  the  last  syllable  (whence  the 
mod.  forms  bedel,  bedell),  ( OF.  bedel,  mod.  F. 
bedeau  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  bedel  = It.  bidello  (ML. 
bedellus,  bidellus),  from  Teut.  The  reg.  mod. 
form  from  ME.  bidel,  < AS.  bydel,  would  be 
mod.  biddle ; it  so  exists  in  the  proper  name 
Biddle.]  If.  One  who  makes  proclamation; 
a herald. — 2.  A crier  or  messenger  of  a court; 
a servitor ; one  who  cites  persons  to  appear  and 
answer.  [Rare.] — 3.  In  universities,  a sub- 
altern official  or  servant,  properly  and  usually 
termed  a bedel  (which  see). 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  faculty  to  appoint  a college 
beadle,  who  shall  direct  the  procession  on  Commencement 
day,  and  preserve  order  during  the  exhibitions. 

Laws  of  Yale  College,  1837. 

4.  In  England,  a parish  officer  having  various 
subordinate  duties,  such  as  keeping  order  in 
church,  punishing  petty  offenders,  waiting  on 
the  clergyman,  attending  meetings  of  vestry  or 
session,  etc. 

And  I,  forsooth,  in  love  I I,  that  have  been  love's  whip  ; 
A very  beadle  to  a humorous  sigh, 

A critic ; nay,  a night-watch  constable. 

Shale.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1. 

Bread  and  a slavish  ease,  with  some  assurance 
From  the  base  beadle’s  whip,  crown’d  all  thy  hopes. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  v.  3. 


shaking  will  stand  for  sometime  on  the  sur-  black  globose  seeds — Black  head-tree,  of  Jamaica, 
face:  said  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  errone-  Pithecolobmm  Unguis-cati. 

ously  supposed  to  indicate  strength.- 2.  Of  a beadwork  (bed  werk),  n 1 Ornamental  work 
certain  standard  of  strength  as  ascertained  by  formed  of  beads  by  embroidering  crocheting, 
beads.  See  bead,  n.,  7.  (1w1luenh  5?e)‘, 

bead-roll  (bed'rol),  n.  [<  bead,  a prayer,  + beady  (be'dr),  a [< pead  + -yk]  1.  Bead-like; 
roll,  a list,]  1 . A list  of  prayers ; specifically,  small,  round,  and  glittering : applied  especially 


before  the  Reformation,  the  list  of  the  persons 
and  objects  for  which  prayers  were  said,  read 
out  by  the  preacher  before  the  sermon,  in  “ an 
order  [of  Henry  VIII.,  A.  D.  1534]  taken  for  preaching  and 
bidding  of  the  beads,  in  all  sermons  to  be  made  within  this 
realm,”  mention  is  made  of  the  church  catholic,  especially 
in  England,  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  of  the  nobility  and  entire  temporalty  (laity)  of 
the  kingdom,  particularly  of  such  as  the  preacher  s devo- 
tion may  prompt  him  to  name,  and  of  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  departed.  The  bead-roll  was  prohibited  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  in  1548.  It  has  often  been  supposed  by  later 
writers  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  recital  of 
the  beads  or  rosary. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  list  or  catalogue ; a long 
series. 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled, 

On  Fames  eternall  beadroll  worthie  to  be  fyled. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  32. 

Neither  is  the  Scripture  without  a pitiful  beadrow  of 
miserable  torments. 

Ballinger's  Decades,  1587  (trans.  Parker  Soc.). 

The  bead-roll  of  her  vicious  tricks.  Prior,  Alma,  iii. 

3.  A rosary. — 4.  [<  bead,  a dot,  + roll,  a cyl- 
inder.] In  bookbinding,  a brass  roll  with  the 
edge  cut  in  dots  or  beads,  used  in  gilding. 

Also  called  bead-row. 

bead-sight  (bed'sit),  n.  A sight  on  a firearm 


to  eyes. 

Miss  Crawley  could  not  look  without  seeing  Mr.  Bute’s 
beady  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  her. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  I.  xix. 

The  titmouse  turns  his  beady  eye 
Upon  me  as  I wander  by. 

Joel  Benton,  December  Woods. 

2.  Covered  with  or  full  of  beads;  having  a 
bead,  as  ale  or  other  liquor. 

beagle  (be'gl),  n.  [Formerly  begele,  begle;  < 
late  ME.  begle;  origin  unknown.  The  F.  bigle 
is  from  the  E.]  1.  A small  hound,  formerly 

kept  to  hunt  hares,  now  almost  superseded  by 
the  harrier,  which  is  sometimes  called  by  this 
name.  The  beagle  is  smaller  than  the  harrier,  compactly 
built,  smooth -haired,  and  has  pendulous  ears.  The  small- 
est beagles  are  little  larger  than  lap-dogs. 

To  plains  with  well-breathed  beagles  we  repair, 

And  trace  the  mazes  of  the  circling  hare. 

Pope , Windsor  Forest,  1.  121. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  one  who  makes  a 
business  of  scenting  out  or  hunting  down  (a 
person  or  thing);  a spy;  a bailiff  or  sheriff’s 
officer. 

There  beagles  flew 

To  baud  the  souter  lads  in  order.  J.  Mayne. 

3.  A local  name  for  several  species  of  the 


consisting  of  a small  round  bead  on  a thin  " local  nai 
stem,  placed  in  the  line  of  sight  at  the  end  of  ★smaller  sharks. 

the  barrel.  Sometimes  a small  ring  or  perfo-  b®akMbek),+«.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  beeke,  and, 
rated  bead  is  used,  forming  an  open  bead-sight. 


beadsman  (bedz'man),  n. ; pi.  beadsmen  (-men) 
[Also  bedesman,  earlier  bedeman,  < ME.  bedc- 
man,  < bede,  a prayer  (see  bead),  + man.]  1.  A 
man  employed  in  praying ; especially,  one  who 
prays  for  another.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used 
in  former  times  at  the  conclusion  of  petitions  or  letters  to 
great  men,  as  we  now  use  “servant  ” or  “humble  servant.” 

Whereby  ye  shall  bind  me  to  he  your  poor  beadsman 
for  ever  unto  almighty  God.  Fuller. 

We  your  most  humble  subjects,  daily  orators,  and  beads- 
men, of  your  Clergy  of  England. 

Quoted  in  Ii.  W.  Dixon's  Hist.  .Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  In  England,  a man  who  resides  in  a bead- 
house  or  almshouse,  or  is  supported  from  its 
funds. 

In  all  our  old  English  foundations  for  the  sick,  the  old, 
and  destitute,  the  beads  — that  is  to  say,  prayers  for  bene- 
factors living  and  dead  — were  said  every  day  by  the  in- 
mates, who  were  hence  also  called  beadsmen. 

Quoted  in  Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  136,  note. 

3.  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  a public  almsman ; 
one  who  received  alms  from  the  king,  and  was 
expected  in  return  to  pray  for  the  royal  wel- 
fare and  that  of  the  state ; a privileged  or  li- 
censed beggar.  In  this  sense  usually  spelled 
bedesman. 


preserving  the  orig.  short  vowel,  beck,  becke,  < 
ME.  beeke,  belce,  bek,  bee  = D.  bek,  < OF.  bee,  F. 
bee  = Pr.  bee  = Sp.  Pg.  bico  = It.  becco,  < LL. 
beccus,  a beak,  of  Old  Celtic  (Gaulish)  origin ; 
but  the  mod.  Celtic  words,  Gael,  beic,  Ir.  bee, 
Bret,  bek,  are  from  E.  or  F.  The  word  is  no- 
tionally  associated  with  E.  peak,  peck,  pike,  and 
pick,  q.  v.]  1.  In  goal.,  the  rostrum,  snout, 

muzzle,  jaws,  mandibles,  or  some  similar  part  of 
an  animal.  Especially  — (a)  In  ornith.,  the  horny  bill 
or  neb  of  a bird,  (b)  In  mammal.,  the  horny  jaws  of  the 
duck-billed  members  of  the  genus  Platypus,  (c)  In  her- 
pet..  tlie  horny  jaws  of  a turtle  or  other  ohelonian.  (d)  In 
ichth.,  the  prolonged  snout  of  sundry  fishes,  (e)  The  homy 
jaws  of  a cephalopod.  (/)  In  entom. : (1)  the  rostrum  or 
snout  of  a rhynchophorous  beetle,  or  weevil ; (2)  the  ros- 
ti-um  or  sucking  mouth  of  a hemipterous  insect ; (3)  the 
piercing  and  suctorial  mouth  of  a mosquito,  or  other 
blood-sucking  fly,  consisting  of  lancet-like  mandibles, 
maxillee,  and  lingua  inclosed  in  the  elongated  and  grooved 
labium.  (See  cut  under  mosquito.)  This  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  any  unusual  prolongation  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head,  sucli  as  that  observed  in  many  Coleoptera  and 
Diptera.  (g)  In  conch. : (1)  the  umbo  or  apex  of  a bivalve 
shell ; (2)  the  prolonged  lip  of  a univalve  shell,  containing 
the  canal. 

2.  Anything  ending  in  a point  like  a beak, 
(a)  Naut.,  a powerful  construction  of  metal,  as  steel, 
iron,  or  brass,  or  of  timber  sheathed  with  metal,  forming 


5.  The  apparitor  of  a trades  guild  or  company. 

Also  spelled  bedell  and  bedel,  in  senses  2 
and  3. 

beadledom  (be'dl-dum),  n.  [<  beadle  + -dom.] 
Beadles  collectively,  and  their  characteristics 
*as  a class ; stupid  officiousness, 
beadleism  (be'dl-izm),  n.  [<  beadle  + -ism.] 
The  character  or  peculiarities  of  beadles ; bea- 
dledom. Dickens.  [Rare.] 
beadlery  (be'dl-ri),  n.  [<  beadle  + -ry.]  The 
office  or  jurisdiction  of  a beadle, 
beadleship  (be'dl-ship),  n.  [<  beadle  + -ship.] 
The  office  of  beadle. 

bead-loom  (bed'lom),  n.  A gauze-loom  for  mak- 
ing beadwork,  the  threads  used  being  strung 
with  beads. 

beadman  (bed'man),  n. ; pi.  beadmen  (-men). 
[<  ME.  bedeman, Cbede,  bead,  a prayer,  + man.] 
The  original  form  of  beadsman. 

They  lade  the  lips  of  their  beadmen,  or  chaplains,  with 
so  many  masses.  Tyndale. 

Having  thus  owned  the  continuing  sovereignty  of  the 
king,  before  whom  they  presented  themselves  as  bedemen. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  V.  12. 

bead-mold  (bed'mold),  n.  A name  given  to 
various  species  of  mucedinous  fungi,  in  which 
the  spores  are  in  necklace-like  chains.  They 
belong  to  Penicillium,  Aspergillus,  and  similar  genera, 
and  are  found  on  various  vegetable  kinds  of  food  and 
other  substances,  causing  decay. 

bead-molding  (bed'mol"ding),  n.  In  arch., 
same  as  bead,  9. 

bead-plane  (bed'plan),  n.  A form  of  plane  used 
for  cutting  a bead.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  plane-iron 
is  a semicircle  with  a diameter  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  required  molding. 

bead-proof  (bed'prof ),  a.  1 . Of  such  a nature 
or  quality  that  a crown  of  bubbles  formed  by 


A long  blue  gown,  with  a pewter  badge  on  the  right 
arm  ; two  or  three  wallets  for  holding  the  ditierent  kinds 
of  meal,  when  he  received  his  charity ; . . . all  these  at 
once  marked  a beggar  by  profession,  and  one  of  that  privi- 
leged class  which  are  called  in  Scotland  the  King’s  bedes- 
men, or,  vulgarly,  Blue-gowns.  Scott,  Antiquary,  I.  iv. 

4f..  A petitioner. 

bead-snake  (bed'snak),  n.  [<  bead  (in  allusion 
to  its  coloring)  4-  snake.]  A name  of  the  coral- 
snake,  Elaps  fulvius,  of  the  United  States, 
bead-stuff  (bed'stuf  ),  n.  The  thin  wood  out  of 
which  are  formed  the  headings  for  cabinet- 
work. 

beadswoman  (bedz'wum,i'an),  n. ; pi.  beads- 
women (-wim//en).  [Also  bedeswoman,  earlier 
bedewoman,  < ME.  bede,  a prayer,  + woman. 
Cf.  beadsman.]  1.  A praying  woman:  some- 
times used  as  an  equivalent  to  “humble  ser- 
vant.” See  beadsman. 

Honour  done  to  your  poor  beadswoman. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  6. 
My  humblest  service  to  his  grace, 

I am  his  beads-woman. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  England,  a woman  who  resides  in  an  alms- 
house. 

bead-tool  (bed' tol),  n.  1.  A turning-tool  which 
has  its  cutting  face  ground  to  a concave  curve, 
so  that  it  may  produce  a convex  molding  when 
applied  to  the  work. — 2.  In  seal-engraving,  a 
tool  with  an  end  adapted  for  cutting  the  balls 
*and  beads  of  coronets  and  other  designs, 
bead-tree  (bed'tre),  n.  1.  The  pride-of- 
India,  Melia  Azedarach.  Its  nuts  are  used  for  the 
heads  of  rosaries,  especially  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  See 
Melia. 

2.  The  name  in  Jamaica  of  a leguminous  tim- 
ber-tree, Ormosia  dasycarpa,  with  red  and 


Beaks  of  Ships. 

i,  French  ironclad  Magenta;  2,  Amiral  Duperre  (French);  3, 
H.  M.  S.  Dreadnought;  4,  H.  M.  S.  Polyphemus  (torpedo-ram),  a , 
water-line. 

a part  of  the  bow  of  many  war-ships,  and  extending  be- 
low the  water-line,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  and  break- 
ing in  the  sides  of  an  enemy’s  ship.  Also  called  ram 
(which  see).  For  a cut  of  the  beak  of  an  ancient  war- 
galley,  see  acrostolium.  (b)  The  horn  of  an  anvil,  (c)  In 
farriery,  a little  shoe  about  an  inch  long,  turned  up  and 
fastened  in  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  hoof,  (d)  In  arch., 
a little  pendent  fillet  with  a channel  behind  it  left  on  the 
edge  of  a larmier,  to  form  a drip  and  thus  prevent  the 
water  from  trickling  down  the  faces  of  lower  architectural 
members.  ( e ) In  hot..,  a narrowed  or  prolonged  tip.  (/) 
In  carp.,  the  crooked  end  of  the  holdfast  of  a carpenter’s 
bench.  ( g ) The  lip  or  spout  of  a vessel,  as  a pitcher, 
through  which  the  contents  are  poured.  (A)  In  chem.,  the 
rostrum  of  an  alembic,  which  conducts  the  vapor  to  the 
worm,  (i)  The  long  point  of  the  peculiar  boot  or  shoe 
worn  from  about  1475  to  1520;  also,  the  point  of  the  clog 
worn  at  the  same  period,  which  was  often  longer  than  the 
shoe  itself.  See  solleret. 

3.  A gas-burner  having  a round  smooth  hole 
jV  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; a bird’s-mouth. — 4. 
*A  beak-iron  (which  see). 

beak1  (bek),  v.  t.  [<  beak1, «.]  In  cock-fighting , 
to  seize  or  strike  with  the  beak. 


beak 

beak2  (bek),  n.  [Same  as  becks  ■ 0f  obscure 
origin.]  A magistrate;  a judge;  a policeman. 
[Slang.] 

beaked  (bekt),  a.  [X  beak 1 + -ctl'-. ] Haying  a 
beak,  or  something  resembling  a beak;  beak- 
shaped. (a)  Having  a long  beak-like  mouth,  as  some  in- 
sects. (6)  In  but.  rostrate  ; ending  in  a beak-like  point. 
* j .r>  aPPlied  to  birds,  and  used  only  when  the  beak  is 
of  a different  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  bird ; thus,  an 
eagle  sable,  beaked  or,  means  a black  eagle  having  a gold 
beak.  When  beaks  and  claws  are  of  the  same  tincture,  the 
term  armed  (which  see)  is  used.  ( d ) Ending  in  a point, 
like  a beak.  ’ 

Each  beaked  promontory.  Milton , Lycidas,  1.  94. 
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[An  obsolete  or  dialectal 


fester;  suppurate, 
term.] 

beal2  (bel),  n.  [Sc.,  also  spelled  biel , < Gael, 
and  Ir.  beul , earlier  beal , mouth,  > Gael,  and  Ir. 
bealach , a defile,  a mountain-pass.]  A mouth; 
an  opening,  as  between  hills ; a narrow  pass. 
[Scotch.] 


beamed 


Angus  M'Aulay  mumbled  over  a number  of  hard  Gaelic 
names  descriptive  of  the  different  passes,  precipices,  cor- 
nes,  and  heals , through  which  he  said  the  road  lay  to  In- 
verary. Scott,  Legend  of  Montrose,  viii. 


^ Beale^  light.  See  lights. 

Beaked  helmet,  a helmet  of  which  the  vizor  was  worked  ® &ailglioil-C6lls.  See  cell. 

to  a sharp  projecting  point  in  front,  in  use  about  1340-70.  bealmgt  (be  ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  beal  1.  j A 
Xl®  thing-holes  were  in  the  beaked  part,  or  only  on  boil  or  gathering ; a suppuration  or  suppurat- 

the  right  side  of  it.  The  extremely  pointed  form  gave  to  in"  nart 

the  lance  of  the  assailant  no  hold  and  no  opportunity  of  ah  i v at.  i , 

entering  the  openings.  J De-all  (De  al),  n.  All  that  is  to  be;  the  whole 

beaker  (be'ker),  n.  [=  Sc.  bicker , < ME.  biker,  being* 

Oyker,  < Icel.  bikarr,  a cup,  = Sw.  bdaare  — UJ.  u r Thafc  but  this  blow 

Dan.  bacger  = US.  biheri  £ I).  beker  J OHG.  Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 

behhar,  behhdri,  MHG.  G.  bcchcr,  < ML.  bled-  ,v-  . r.,_,  . nhak.,  Macbeth,  L 7. 

rtum  (also  prob.  *biccdrium.  > Tt  hienhi***  Deam  (bem),  n.  [<  ME.  beem,  beme,  etc.,  < AS. 

beam,  a tree,  a piece  of  timber,  a ray  of  light, 

I \ / 1 hi  f~\  7.  .T . . _ i \ 7.  _ . / \ . -j 


riurn  (also  prob.  * biccdrium , > It.  bicchiere, 
pecchero  = OP.  picker,  pickier,  > ME.  picker, 
E.  pitcher , which  is  thus  a doublet  of  beaker ). 
a wine-cup,  < Gr.  as  if  *[iimpiov,  dim.  of  /&of, 
an  earthen  wine-vessel;  of  Eastern  origin.] 

1.  A large  drinking-vessel  with  a wide  mouth. 

0 for  a beaker  full  of  tile  warm  south, 
fiill  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene  I 

Keats,  Ode  to  a Nightingale. 

2.  A glass  vessel  used  by  chemists,  usually  for 
making  solutions.  It  is  made  of  thin  glass  to  with- 
stand  heating,  and  has  a flat  bottom  and  perpendicular 
mdes,  with  a lip  for  pouring,  and  varies  in  capacity  from 
1 to  30  fluidounces. 

He  used  a modification  of  Thomson’s  electrometer,  and 
connected  it,  with  suitable  precautions,  with  twelve  lar^e 
beakers  which  were  covered  with  tinfoil  and  were  filled 
with  ice.  Science , III.  260. 

beak-head  (bek'hed),  n.  1.  An  ornament  re- 
sembling the  head  and  beak  of  a bird,  or,  often, 
a grotesque  human  head  terminating  in  a beak, 


Beak-heads.- From  St.  Ebbe’s,  Oxford,  England. 


=OS.  5d/w  = OFries.  bam=D.  boom(> E.  boom‘d) 
= MLG.  bom,  LG.  boom  = OHG.  MHG.  bourn, 
G.  baum,  and  prob.  = Icel.  badhmr  = Goth. 
bagms  (the  Icel.  and  Goth,  presenting  unex- 
plained variations  of  form),  a tree;  perhaps 
akin  to  Gr.  <pvfta,  a growth,  and  Skt.  bhuman, 
earth,  <v  blm,  grow,  become : see  be  1,  bower1, 
boor,  big 3 = bigg3,  etc.,  and  cf.  the  doublet 
boom‘d.  The  sense  of  ‘ray  of  light’  is  peculiar 
to  AS.  and  E.,  appar.  tr.  L.  columna  ( lucis ),  a 
column  or  pillar  of  light:  cf.  L.  radius,  a spoke 
of  a wheel,  a rod,  a ray;  G.  strakl,  an  arrow, 
a spoke,  a ray  or  beam.]  1.  In  arch.,  a long 
piece  of  stone, 
wood,  or  metal,  or 
a construction  of 
wood  or  metal,  or 
combining  wood 
and  metal,  used  in 
a horizontal  posi- 
tion, usually  in 
combination  with 
others  like  it,  all 
being  generally 
laid  parallel  to 
one  another,  and 
at  regular  inter- 
vals, to  support 


Medieval  Floor-beams. 


(From  Viollet-!e-Duc’s  “ Diet,  de 
1’ Architecture.”) 


Beak-irons. 


a,  tool  with  long  beak  used  for  rounding 
sections  of  stove-pipe,  etc. ; b,  tool  with 
shorter  and  cylindrical  beak  ; c,  tool  with 
two  beaks  which  act  as  stakes  or  anvils  in 
,ln*er*or  ware ; d,  a conical  beak  in- 
tended to  be  grasped  in  a vise. 


UlUlUfUgO  ltilMIIH.il- 

esque  architecture.— 2.  That  part  of  a ship 
before  the  forecastle  which  is  fastened  to  the 
stem  and  supported  by  the  main  knee, 
beaking-joint  (be 'king-joint),  n.  [<  beaking, 
verbal  n.  of  beak1,  + joint.']  A joint  formed 
by  the  junction  of  several  heading-joints  in  a 
continuous  line, 
as  sometimes  in 
folding  doors, 
floors,  etc. 
beak-iron  (bek'- 
Fern),  n.  [A 
further  corrup- 
tion, simulating 
beak1  + iron,  of 
bickiron,  a cor- 
ruption of  bick- 
er n,  q.  v.]  An 
anvil  with  a 
long  beak  or 
horn  adapted  to 

reach  the  interior  surfaces  of  sheet-metal  ware ; 
a bickern.  Used  in  various  forms  by  blacksmiths,  cop- 
persmiths, and  workers  in  sheet  metal.  Also  called  beak 
and  bickiron. 

beakmentt,  w.  [E.  dial,  also  erroneously  beat- 
ment;  appar.  < F.  becquer,  peck,  + - ment : see 
peck,  a measure.]  A measure  of  about  a miar-  — * , 

ter  of  a neck  Halliwell  ^ oscillating  lever  of  a steam-engine  reeip- 

fiwtoMeU.  rocatmg  upon  a center,  and  forming  the 

DeaK-rusn  (Dele  rush),  n.  A common  name  for  medium  of  communication  between  the 
species  of  Bhynchospora,  a genus  of  cyperaceous  Piston-rod  and  the  crank-shaft.  Also 

seeSve^  ' beaked  achenes  or  £“*£2 

seed-vessels.  Also  called  beak-sedge.  3 The  widest  nart  nf  a 

beak-sheath  (bek'sheth),  n.  In  entom.,  the  - W1<  pai?  of  ^ slllPs 

rostral  sheath  or  jointed  extension  of  the  la- 
bium, inclosing  the  mouth-organs  of  a hemip- 
terous insect.  r 

beaky  (be'ki),  a.  [<  beak  4*  -y1.]  Furnished 
with  or  distinguished  by  a beak. 
beal1  (bel),  n.  [<  ME.  beel,  bele,  a variant  of 
bile,bule,  > E.  bile 1,  now  corrupted  into  boil1: 
see  bile  and  boil1.']  A small  inflammatory  tu- 
mor; a pustule  mucrvirv+w  — i 


~ ~ vvu  viuuvi  puiiuig  UUlll- 

pressing  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length.— 2. 
A long  piece  fixed  or  movable  in  a structure* 
machine,  or  tool:  often  equivalent  to  girder. 
The  word  beam  is  used  in  a number  of  more  or  less  specific 
senses ; as : (a)  Any  large  piece  of  timber  long  in  propor- 
tion to  its  thickness,  prepared  for  use.  (b)  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal horizontal  timbers  in  a building,  especially  one  con- 
necting two  opposite  rafters ; a timber  serving  to  strengthen 
any  piece  of  wooden  frame- work,  (c)  The  part  of  a balance 
from  the  ends  of  which  the  scales  are  suspended. 

The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  v.  73. 
s- »/  The  Pole  of  a carriage  which  runs  between  the  horses. 
Ke)  A cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  making  part  of  a loom, 
on  which  weavers  wind  the  warp  before  weaving ; also, 
the  cylinder  on  which  the  cloth  is  rolled  as  it  is  woven. 

The  staff  of  his  spear  was  like  a weaver’s  beam. 

1 Sam.  xvii.  7. 

(/)  The  shank  (‘  stock,’  Ad.  Smyth)  of  an  anchor,  (g)  One 
of  the  strong  transverse  pieces  of  timber  or  iron  stretching 
across  a ship  from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  support  the 
decks  and  re- 
tain the  sides  at  jp 

their  proper  dis- 
tance. ( h ) The 
main  piece  of  a 
plow,  in  which  T>P 
the  plow-tails 
are  fixed,  and 
by  which  it  is 
drawn,  (i)  The 


antler.  See  antler. — 5.  A ray  of  light,  or  more 
strictly  a collection  of  parallel  rays  of  light, 
emitted  from  the  sun  or  other  luminous  body. 
The  middle  ray  is  the  axis.  Ill  heraldry,  beams  of  the  sun 
are  commonly  represented  as  radiating  from  some  other 
charge,  which  is  then  said  to  be  radiant  or  rayonnant. 

The  existence  of  an  isolated  ray  of  light  is  inconceivable. 
. . . However  small  a portion  of  the  wave  surface  may  be 
represented,  it  contains  innumerable  rays,  which  collec- 
tively form  a beam  or  fasciculus  of  rays. 

Lommel , Light,  p.  232. 
Yon  silver  beams, 

Sleep  they  less  sweetly  on  the  cottage  thatch 
Than  on  the  dome  of  kings?  Shelley. 

Hence— 6.  Figuratively,  a ray  or  emanation 
of  splendor:  as,  “ beams  of  majesty,”  Tillotson, 

Works,  I.  iii. — 7.  Same  as  rood-beam Abaft 

the  beam.  See  abaft.— Arched  beam.  See  arched.— 
Axis  of  a beam  of  light.  See  axisi. — Beam  and 
scales,  a balance. — Beam-center,  the  fulcrum  or  pin  on 
which  a working-beam  vibrates.  Also  called  beam-gud- 
geon.— Beam  of  a car- truck,  a cross-beam  carrying  the 
weight  of  the  supported  car.— Before  the  beam.  See 
before.  Built  beam,  any  beam  of  wood  or  metal  that 
is  formed  of  smaller  members.— Cellular  beam  a 
beam  formed  of  wrought-iron  plates  riveted  with  angle- 
irons  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  cells,  with  occasional 
cross-struts.— Composite  beam,  a beam  composed  of 
wood  and  metal,  or  of  two  different  metals.— Curriers’ 
beam,  an  inclined  post  over  which  a hide  is  stretched 
to  be  shaved.— Fished  beam.  See  fsh,  v.—  Kerfed 
beam,  a beam  with  slits  sawed  in  one  side  to  facilitate 
bending  in  that  direction.- — On  the  team,  naut.,  on  a 
line  with  the  beams,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  keel.— 
On  tbe  beam-ends,  in  the  position  of  a ship  which  in- 
clines so  much  to  one  side  that  her  beams  approach  a 
vertical  position ; hence,  figuratively,  to  be  on  one's  beam- 
ends,  to  be  thrown  or  lying  on  the  ground ; be  in  bad  cir- 
cumstances ; be  at  one’s  last  shift.— On  the  weather- 
beam,  on  the  weather  side  of  the  ship.— To  kick  or 
strike  the  heam,  to  rise,  as  the  lighter  scale  of  a bal- 
ance, so  as  to  strike  against  the  beam ; hence,  to  be  of 
comparatively  light  weight  or  little  consequence. 

In  these  he  put  two  weights, 

The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight : 

The  latter  quick  upflew  and  kick'd  the  beam. 

St  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  1004. 

beam  (bem),  v.  [<  ME.  beemen,  bemen,  < AS. 
*bedmian  (Somner),  radiate;  from  the  noun.] 
I.  trans.  It-  To  shed  rays  of  light  upon;  ir- 
radiate.— 2.  To  shoot  forth  or  emit,  as  or  like 
beams  or  rays : as,  to  beam  love  upon  a person. 

God  beams  this  light  into  men’s  understandings. 

South,  Sermons,  I.  8. 

3.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  beams  ; give  the 
appearance  of  beams  to. 

The  bell-towers,  again,  are  ribbed  and  beamed  with  black 
lava-  J-  A.  Sy monds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  197. 

4.  In  currying , to  stretch  on  the  beam,  as  a 
hide. — 5.  In  iveaving,  to  put  on  the  beam,  as  a 
chain  or  web. 

II.  intrans.  To  emit  beams  or  rays  of  light ; 
shed  or  give  out  radiance,  literally  or  figura- 
tively; shine. 

A mighty  light  flew  beaming  every  way. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xv. 

More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam. 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill. 

Tennyson , Sir  Galahad, 
beam-bird  (bem'berd),  n.  1.  A name  some- 
times given  to  the  spotted  flycatcher,  Musci- 
capa  grisola,  because  it  often  builds  its  nest 
on. the  projecting  end  of  a beam  or  rafter  in  a 
building. — 2.  A provincial  name  for  the  petty- 
chaps  or  garden-warbler,  Sylvia  hortensis. 
beam-board  (bem'bord),  n.  The  platform  of  a 
steelyard  or  balance.  Also  called  beam-plat- 
form. E.  JI.  Knight. 

beam-caliper  (bem'kaFi-per),  n.  An  instru- 
ment similar  in  construction  to  a beam-com- 
pass, but  with  the  points  turned  in  so  as  to  be 
used  as  calipers. 

beam-center  (bem'sen"ter), «.  The  pin  upon 
which  the  working-beam  of  a marine  engine 
reciprocates. 

beam-compass  (bem'kunFpas),  n.  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a wooden  or  brass  beam. 


bull;  the  extreme  breadth  of  a 
ship:  from  the  beams  extending 
quite  across  the  vessel  where  it  F frame.  op 
is  broadest : as,  a steamer  of  fifty  outside  planking  ■ 
feet  beam.  {f;.  L"?”  PlE,nk- 

mjr;  B,  deck-beam; 
DP,  deck-plank- 
ing ; X,  shelf  to 
which  the  beam- 


Ship’s  Beam  and 
Fastenings, 
frame ; OP, 


Beam-compass. 


. , -i- -.  [Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

DGdil  (bel),  v.  i.  [<  -beal1,  n.]  To  gather  mat- 
ter ; swell  and  come  to  a head,  as  a pimple ; 


Broad  in  the  beam,  but  sloping  aft, 

With  graceful  curve  and  slow  degrees.  me  Beam- 

Longfellow,  Building  of  Ship,  end  is  coaked ; iv, 

4.  The  main  stem  of  a deer’s  S,'cthin  waf^wayl 
horns  bearing  the  snags  or  ant-  *s-  “ktaKdo™ 
lers.  One  of  the  snags  themselves  strake ; a',  forked 
is  sometimes  called  the  beam-  iS”sshowth?WBd 


haying  sliding  sockets  that  carry  steel  or  pencil 
points,  used  for  describing  large  circles  and 
for  laying  off  distances. 

beamed  (bemd),  a.  Having  beams  or  horns; 
having  all  its  antlers  put  forth,  as  the  head  of 
a stag. 

There  were  many  great  beamed  deer  in  it. 

J.  F.  Campbell,  Pop.  Tales  of  West  Highlands. 


beam-engine 

■engine  (bem'en//jin),  n.  A steam-engine 
lich  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  transmit- 
.0  the  crank  by  means  of  an  overhead-  or 
working-beam  and  connecting-rod,  as  distinct 
from  a direct-action  engine  and  a side-lever 
engine,  in  which  the  motion  is  communicated 
by  two  side-levers  or  beams  below  the  level  of 
the  piston  cross-head — Compound  beam-engine, 
a beam-engine  with  two  or  more  cylinders,  in  which  the 
steam  is  received  first  in  the  smaller  and  continuously 
expanded  in  the  larger  cylinders. 

beamer  (be'mer),  n.  1.  In  weaving,  a person 
whose  business  it  is  to  put  warps  on  the  beam. 
— 2.  Same  as  beaming-macliine. 
beam-feather  (bem'feTH//£r),  n.  One  of  the 
long  feathers  in  a bird’s  wing,  particularly  that 
of  a hawk ; one  of  the  remiges  or  flight-feathers, 
beam-filling  (bem'fiFing),  n.  1.  Brickwork 
built  in  between  and  at  the  ends  of  floor-beams 
to  close  the  spaces  between  them.— -2.  Naut., 
that  portion  of  the  cargo  which  is  stowed  be- 
tween the  beams. 

beamful  (bem'ful),  a.  [<  beam  + -/«?.]  Emit- 
ting beams;  beaming;  bright:  as,  “beamful 
lamps,”  Drayton,  Noah’s  Flood  (Ord  MS.), 
beam-gudgeon  (bem'guj,/on),  n.  One  of  the 
bearing-studs  on  the  center  of  a working-beam, 
or  the  central  pivot  upon  which  it  oscillates, 
beamily  (be'mi-li),  adv.  In  a beamy  or  beam- 
ing manner ; radiantly. 

Thou  thy  griefs  dost  dress 
With  a bright  halo,  shining  beamily. 

Keats,  To  Byron. 

beaming  (be'ming),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  beam,  v.} 
1.  In  cloth-manuf.,  the  operation  of  winding 
the  warp-yam  on  the  beam  of  a loom. — 2.  In 
leather-making,  the  operation  of  working  hides 
with  a slicker  over  a beam,  or  with  a beam- 
ing-machine. 

beaming  (be'ming),  p.  a.  Characterized  by  ra- 
diance ; bright ; cheerful, 
beamingly  (be'ming-li),  adv.  In  a beaming 
manner  ; brightly ; radiantly, 
beaming-machine  (be'ming-ma-shen/''),  n.  1. 
A machine  for  winding  yarn  upon  the  beams 
of  looms. — 2.  An  apparatus  for  working  hides 
with  a slicking-tool  or  slicker,  it  consists  of  a 
table  on  which  the  hide  is  placed,  and  an  oscillating  beam 
for  moving  the  tool  over  it. 

Also  called  beamer. 

beam-knife  (bem'nif),  n.  A double-edged  knife 
with  a straight  handle  at  one  end  of  the  blade, 
and  a cross-handle  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the 
blade  at  the  other.  It  is  used  in  shaving  off 
the  thick,  fleshy  parts  of  a hide  and  evening  its 
thickness. 

beamless  (bern'les),  a.  [<  beam  + - less .]  Emit- 
ting no  rays  of  light ; rayless. 

The  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright. 

Thomson , Summer,  1.  1045. 

beamlett  (bem'let),  n.  [<  beam  + -let.}  A lit- 
tle beam,  as  of  light. 

beam-light  (bem'lit),  n.  The  light  formerly 
kept  burning  in  churches  in  front  of  the  re- 
served sacrament : so  called  because  suspended 
from  the  rood-beam.  [Bare.] 
beam-line  (bern'lln),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
line  showing  where  the  tops  of  the  beams  and 
the  frames  intersect. 

beamlingt  (bemTing),  n.  [<  beam  + - ling L]  A 
little  beam,  as  of  light. 

beam-platform  (bem'plat//form),  n.  Same  as 
beam-board. 

beam-roll  (bem'rol),  n.  In  cloth-manuf.,  the 
spool-shaped  roll  upon  which  the  warp-threads 
are  wound. 

beam-room  (bem'rom),  n.  The  room  or  shed 
in  a currier’s  establishment  where  the  beaming 
or  slicking  of  hides  is  carried  on. 

But  for  unsavory  odors  a beam-room  might  pass^for  a 
laundry.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXX.  274. 

beamsomet  (bem'sum),  a.  [<  beam  + -some.} 
Shedding  beams ; radiant.  N.  E.  D. 
beamster  (bem'ster),  n.  [<  beam  + -ster.}  A 
workman  engaged  in  beaming  or  slicking  hides. 
The  beamsters  bending  to  their  tasks. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXX.  274. 

beam-trawl  (bem'tral),  n.  A trawl-net  the 
mouth  of  which  is  kept  open  by  a beam, 
beam-tree  (bem'tre),  n.  [Short  for  whitebeam- 
tree.}  A pyraceous  tree  of  the  old  world,  Sor- 
bus  Aria  and  its  varieties.  It  is  of  moderate  size, 
bearing  an  abundance  of  white  flowers  and  showy  red 
fruit.  The  wood  is  hard  and  tough,  resembling  that  of 
the  apple  and  pear,  and  is  used  for  axletrees.  Also  called 
ivhitebeam. 

beam-truss  (bem'trus),  n.  A compound  beam, 
formed  generally  by  two  main  parallel  mem- 
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bers  which  receive  the  stress  of  a load  and  re- 
sist it,  the  one  by  compression  and  the  other 
by  tension.  They  are  connected  by  braces  and  ties, 
which  serve  to  keep  them  apart,  bind  the  whole  firmly 
together,  and  transmit  the  stress  due  to  a load  upon 
any  one  part  to  the  points  of  support.  See  truss. 

beamy  (be'mi),  a.  [<  ME.  bemy ; < beam  + 
-y1.]  1.  Besembling  a beam  in  size  and 

weight;  massy:  as,  “his  . . . beamy  spear,” 
Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  1756.  — 2.  Having 
horns  or  antlers:  as,  “ beamy  stags,”  Dryden, 
tr.  of  Virgil.— 3.  Naut.,  having  much  beam  or 
breadth;  broad  in  the  beam:  said  of  a ship 
whose  beam  is  more  than  one  tenth  of  its 
length. 

The  speed  of  beamy  vessels  has  too  often  been  demon- 
strated. The  Century,  XXIV.  671. 

4.  Emitting  rays  of  light ; radiant;  shining. 

The  sun  . . . 

Brightening  the  twilight  with  its  beamy  gold. 

Tickell,  lloyal  Progress. 

He  bears 

In  a field  azure  a sun  proper,  beamy. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 

5.  figuratively,  radiant ; joyous;  gladsome. 

^ Read  my  pardon  in  one  beamy  smile.  J.  Baillie. 

bean1  (ben),  n.  [<  ME.  bene,  ben , < AS.  bedn 
= D.  boon  = MLG.  bone  = OHGr.  bona,  MHG-. 
bone,  G.  bohne  = Icel.  baun  = Sw.  bona  = Dan. 
bonne,  bean.  Cf.  W.  ffaen , pi.  ffa;  L.  faba  = 
OBulg.  Buss,  bobu  = OPrnss.  babo,  a bean.] 
1.  Originally  and  properly,  a smooth  kidney- 
shaped  seed,  flattened  at  the  sides,  borne  in 
long  pods  by  a leguminous  plant,  Vida  Faba ; 
now  extended  to  include  the  seed  of  the  allied 
genus  Phaseolus , and,  with  a specific  epithet, 
of  other  genera.  — 2.  The  plant  producing 
bean  S.  The  bean  known  to  the  ancients  from  prehistoric 
times  was  the  Vida  Faba  (or  Faba  vulgaris),  a native  of 
western  Asia,  and  the  same  as  the  field-,  horse-,  or  tick- 
bean,  and  the  broad  or  Windsor  bean,  still  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  old  world.  It  is 
used  when  green  as  a table-vegetable,  and  when  dry  as 
feed  for  horses  and  sheep.  The  numerous  other  kinds  of 
cultivated  beans  are  of  American  origin,  and  belong  chiefly 
to  the  genus  Phaseolus.  To  P.  vulgaris  belong  the  com- 
mon kidney-bean,  and  the  haricot  and  French  beans,  the 
pole-beans  and  string-beans  of  the  pole  type ; to  P.  lu- 
natics, the  Sieva  or  Civet  bean,  the  Carolina  and  the 
various  Lima  beans ; and  to  P.  nanus,  the  dwarf,  field-, 
bush-,  navy-,  pea-,  snap-,  and  six-weeks  beans.  To  the 
same  genus  belong  the  wild  kidney-bean,  P.  polystachyus  ; 
the  scarlet-runner  bean,  P.  multiflorus,  cultivated  for  its 
scarlet  flowers ; and  the  prairie-bean  of  Texas,  P.  retusus. 
The  asparagus-bean,  Dolichos  sesquipedalis,  with  very  long 
cylindrical  pods,  frequently  cultivated  in  Europe,  is  a 
native  of  tropical  America.  Beans  as  an  article  of  food 
are  very  nutritious,  containing  much  starch  and  a large 
percentage  of  a nitrogenous  compound  called  legumin, 
analogous  to  the  casein  in  cheese.  The  name  bean  is 
also  given  to  many  leguminous  seeds  which  are  not  culti- 
vated or  used  as  food,  such  as  the  algarroba,  Calabar, 
and  coral  beans,  and  to  certain  other  plants  and  their 
seeds  which  are  not  leguminous  at  all,  as  the  cofee-bean. 
3.  A small  oval  or  roundish  seed,  berry,  nut, 
or  lump  : as,  a co f£ee-bcan. — 4.  pi.  In  coal-min- 
ing, small  coals ; specifically,  coals  which  will 
pass  through  a screen  with  half-inch  meshes. 
[North.  Eng.] — 5.  pi.  Money.  [Slang.]— Algar- 
roba, carob,  or  locust  bean,  the  fruit  of  the  carob- 
tree,  Ceratonia  Siliqua. — Buck-,  bog-,  or  brock-bean. 
See  bog-bean. — Brazilian  or  Pichurim  bean,  the  fruit  of 
a lauraceous  tree,  Acrodiclidium  Puchury-major. — Cala- 
bar or  ordeal  bean,  the  seed  of  an  African  leguminous 
climber,  Physostigma  venenosum,  a violent  poison,  used 
as  a remedy  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  tetanus,  neuralgia, 
and  other  nervous  affections.  In  some  parts  of  Africa  it 
is  administered  to  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft;  if 
vomiting  results  and  the  poison  is  thrown  off,  the  inno- 
cence of  the  suspected  person  is  regarded  as  established. 
— Castor-bean,  the  seed  of  a euphorbiaceous  plant, 
Ricinus  communis , yielding  castor-oil. — China  bean, 
Vigna  Sinensis.  The  black-eyed  bean  is  one  of  its  varie- 
ties.— Coffee-bean,  a name  given  in  commerce  to  the 
coffee-berry. — Coral  bean,  of  Jamaica,  the  seed  of  a 
leguminous  shrub,  Erythrina  glauca  ; but  the  large  coral 
bean  is  obtained  from  the  bead- or  necklace-tree,  Ormo- 
sia  dasycarpa.  The  coral  bean  of  Texas  is  Sophora  secun- 
di flora. — Cujumary  beans,  the  seeds  of  a lauraceous 
tree  of  Brazil,  Ocotea  Cujumary,  an  esteemed  tonic  and 
stimulant.— Egyptian,  hyacinth,  or  black  beans, 
the  seeds  of  Dolichos  Lablab,  cultivated  in  India.—  Goa 
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beans,  the  seeds  of  Psophocarpus  tetragonolobus,  culti- 
vated for  food  in  India.  — Horse-  or  sword-bean,  of 
Jamaica,  the  Canavalit  ensiforme,  a legume  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  tropics. — Indian  bean,  a name 
given  in  the  United  States  to  Catalpa  Catalpa. — John 
Crow  or  Jequirity  beans,  of  Jamaica,  the  seeds  of 
Abrus  Abrus. — Malacca  bean,  or  marking-nut,  the 
nut  of  an  East  Indian  tree,  Semecarpus  Anacardium. 
— Mesquite  bean,  of  Texas  and  southward,  the  fruit  of 
Prosopis  juliflora,—  Molucca  beans,  or  nicker-nuts, 
the  seeds  of  a tropical  leguminous  climber,  Guilandina 
Crista.—  Not  to  know  beans,  a colloquial  American  as- 
sertion of  a person’s  ignorance,  equivalent  to  “ not  to 
know  B from  a bull’s  foot.” — Oily  bean,  or  bene-plant, 
Sesamum  orient  ale.—  Ox-eye  or  nerse-eye  bean,  the 
seed  of  Stizolobium  urens,  a leguminous  climber  of  the 
tropics.— Pythagorean  or  sacred  bean,  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Hindus,  the  fruit  of  the  lotus,  Nelumbo  Ne- 
lumbo.  See  Nelumbium.—  Sahuca  or  soy  beans,  the 
seeds  of  Soia  Soja,  largely  cultivated  in  India  and  China, 
from  which  the  sauce  known  as  soy  is  made.— St.  Igna- 
tius’ beans,  the  seeds  of  Strychnos  Ignatii,  containing 
strychnine  and  highly  poisonous. — Screw-bean,  the 
twisted  pod  of  Prosopis  odorata.—  Seaside  be  an,  a name 
given  to  some  creeping  leguminous  plants  of  the  tropics, 
Canavali  obtusifolium  and  Vigna  luteola,  common  on 
rocky  or  sandy  sea-shores. — To  find  the  bean  in  the 
cake,  to  succeed  in  defeating  one’s  adversaries  : an  allu- 
sion to  the  old  custom  of  concealing  a bean  in  the  Twelfth- 
night  cake  and  naming  the  person  who  found  it  as  king  of 
the  festival.— Tonquin  or  Tonka  beans,  the  fragrant 
seeds  of  Coumarouna  odorata,  a leguminous  tree  of 
Guiana,  used  in  perfumery  and  for  scenting  snuff. — Va- 
nilla bean,  the  fragrant  pod  of  a climbing  orchid  of 
tropical  America,  Vanilla  planifolia,  used  for  flavoring 
confectionery,  etc. — Wild  bean,  of  the  United  States, 
Glycine  Apios. — Yam-bean,  a leguminous  twiner,  Ca- 
cara  erosa,  with  large  tuberous  roots,  cultivated  through- 
out the  tropics. 

bean2  (ben)?  a.  See  bein. 
bean-belly  (ben'bel'i'i),  n.  A great  eater  of 
beans : a vulgar  nickname  for  a dweller  in  Lei- 
cestershire, England. 

bean-brush  (ben'brush),  n.  The  stubble  of 
beans. 

bean-cake  (ben'kak),  n.  A large  cheese-shaped 
compressed  cake  of  beans  after  the  oil  has  been 
expressed,  used  largely  in  northern  China  as 
food  for  cattle,  and  in  the  sugar-plantations 
of  southern  China  as  manure, 
bean-caper  (ben'ka,/per),  n.  Zygophyllum  Fa- 
bago,  a small  tree,  a native  of  the  Levant.  The 
flower-buds  are  used  as  capers, 
bean-cod  (ben'kod),  n.  1.  A bean-pod. — 2.  A 
small  fishing-vessel  or  pilot-boat  used  in  the 
rivers  of  Portugal.  It  is  sharp  forward,  and 
has  its  stem  bent  above  into  a great  curve  and 
plated  with  iron.  Dtip.  Diet. 
beancrake  (ben'krak),  n.  A bird,  Crex  pra- 
tensis;  the  corn-crake. 

bean-curd  (ben'kferd),  n.  A thick  white  jelly 
resembling  blanc-mange,  made  of  beans,  much 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  northern  China,  Corea, 
and  Japan. 

bean-dolphin  (ben'doFfin),  n.  The  aphis  or 
plant-louse  which  infests  the  bean, 
bean-feast  (ben'fest),  n.  1 . A feast  given  by  an 
employer  to  those  whom  he  employs.  Brewer. 
— 2.  A social  festival  originally  observed  in 
France,  and  afterward  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, on  the  evening  before  Twelfth  day,  or,  as 
the  Germans  call  it.  Three  Kings’  day.  Although 
confounded  with  the  Christian  festival  of  the  Epiphany, 
which  occurs  on  the  same  day,  it  is  supposed  that  this 
custom  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia 
See  bean-king  and  twelfth-cake. 

bean-fed  (ben 'fed),  a.  Fed  on  beans.  Shah. 
bean-fly  (ben'fli),  n.  A beautiful  fly  of  a pale- 
purple  color,  produced  from  a maggot  called 
mida,  and  found  on  bean-flowers, 
bean-goose  (ben'gos),  n.  [So  named  from  the 
likeness  of  the  upper  nail  of  the  bill  to  a horse- 
bean.]  A species  of  wild  goose,  the  Anscr 
segetum,  which  arrives  in  England  in  autumn 
and  retires  to  the  north  in  the  end  of  April. 
Some  consider  it  a mere  variety  of  the  Euro- 
pean wild  goose,  A.  ferns. 
bean-king  (ben'king),  n.  [So  called  because 
the  honor  fell  to  him  who,  when  the  Twelfth- 
night  cake  was  distributed,  got  the  bean  buried 
in  it.]  The  person  who  presided  as  king  over 
the  Twelfth-night  festivities, 
bean-meal  (ben'mel),  n.  Meal  made  from 
beans,  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  feed 
for  horses,  and  for  fattening  hogs,  etc. 
bean-mill  (ben'mil),  n.  A mill  for  splitting 
beans  for  cattle-feeding, 
bean-sheller  (ben'sheL'er),  n.  A machine  for 
removing  beans  from  the  pods, 
bean-shooter  (ben'shS,'/ter),  n.  A toy  for 
shooting  beans,  shot,  or  other  small  missiles; 
a pea-sliooter. 

bean-shot  (ben'shot),  n.  Copper  grains  formed 
by  pouring  melted  metal  through  a perforated 
ladle  into  warm  water.  If  cold  water  is  used, 
flakes  are  formed,  called,  feather-shot. 
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bean-stalk  (fien'stak),  n.  The  stem  of  a bean, 
or  the  whole  plant:  as,  Jack  and  the  bean- 
stalk. 

bean-tree  (ben'tre),  n.  A name  given  to  spe- 
cies of  Bauhinia;  in  Australia,  to  the  Moreton 
Bay  chestnut,  Castanospermum  avstrale;  in 
the  United  States,  sometimes,  to  Catalpa  Ca- 
talpa;  and  in  Jamaica,  to  Erythrina  Corrallo- 
dendron. 

bean-trefoil  (ben'tre//foil),  n.  1.  The  labur- 
num, Laburnum  Laburnum , a leguminous  shrub 
with  trifoliate  leaves.  See  laburnum. — 2.  The 
Anagyris  fcetida,  a similar  shrub  of  southern 
Europe,  whose  violet-colored  seeds  are  said  to 
be  poisonous  like  those  of  the  laburnum.— 3. 
★The  buckbean,  Menyanthes  trifoUata.  [Rare.] 
bean-weevil  (ben/we//vil),  n.  An  American 
species  of  the  genus  Bruchus,  which  attacks 
beans,  it  has 
been  described  as 
Bruchus  fabce  (Ri- 
ley), but  is  held 
by  Horn  to  be 
identical  with  the 
B.  obsoletus  (Say). 

The  species  aver- 
ages 3 millimeters 
in  length,  with  the 
general  color  dark 
and  piceous,  the 
whole  body  being 
covered  with  rath- 
er dense  pinur.-mw  , *»  Bean-weevil  {Bruchus  f aba),  b,  Bean 
I ? , "hich  the  beetles  have  issued.  (Small 

pubescence,  and  figure  shows  natural  size.) 
the  elytra  being 

indistinctly  mottled  by  transverse  bands  of  darker  pubes- 
cence. It  infests  stored  beans,  and  there  are  usually  sev- 
eral, sometimes  as  many  as  15,  specimens  in  a single  bean, 
beany  (fie'ni),  a.  [<  bean1  + -(/!.]  In  good 
condition  (like  a bean-fed  horse);  spirited; 
★fresh.  [Slang.]  N.  E.  I). 
bear1  (bar),  v. ; pret.  bore  (formerly,  and  still  in 
the  archaic  style,  bare),  pp ..borne,  born  (now only 
in  a single  sense : see  note  at  end),  ppr.  bearing. 
[<  ME.  heren  (pret.  bar,  bare,  pi.  bare,  bere,  Se- 
rai, pp.  boren,  rarely  born),  < AS.  beran  (pret. 
beer,  pi.  hair  on,  pp.  boren ) = OS.  beran  = OFries. 
bera  = D.  baren  — OHO.  beran  = Icel.  bera  = 
Sw.  bdra  = Dan.  bare  = Goth,  bairan,  bear 
(also  in  comp.  OS.  giberan  = AS.  geberan  = 
OHG.  geberen,  MHG .gebern,  G.  gebdren  — Goth. 
gabairan , bear,  in  MHG.  and  G.  bring  forth),  = 
L.  ferre  — G_r.  <j>epeiv  = Skt.  -/  bhar,  bear,  carry. 
A very  prolific  root  in  all  the  languages,  both 
in  form  and  senses.  From  the  AS.  come  bar- 
row2,  bier,  barm1,  barn 2,  bairn,  birth1,  burthen1, 
burden1,  etc. ; from  the  L.  fertile,  confer,  defer, 
differ,  infer,  etc.,  Lucifer,  conifer,  etc.,  aurifer- 
ous, vociferous,  etc.,  and  other  words  in  -fer, 
-farms;  from  the  Gr.  semaphore,  hydrophone, 
phosphorous,  electrophorus,  etc.,  and  other  words 
in  -phore,  -phorous,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  sup- 
port ; hold  up ; sustain : as,  a pillar  or  a girder 
bears  the  superincumbent  weight. 

Sage  he  stood. 

With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iL  306. 

2.  To  support  in  movement ; carry;  convey. 

Whither  do  these  bear  the  ephah  ? Zech.  v.  10. 

From  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 
Bears  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a devious  course. 

Scott,  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  Conclusion,  st.  3. 
And  down  a rocky  pathway  from  the  place 
There  came  a fair-hair’ d youth,  that  in  his  hand 
Bare  victual  for  the  mowers.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  To  suffer ; endure ; undergo : as,  to  bear  pun- 
ishment, blame,  etc. 

Alas,  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows, 

Which  not  themselves  but  he  that  gives  them  knows  ! 

Shale.,  Lucrece,  1.  832. 

4.  To  endure  the  effects  of;  take  the  conse- 
quences of ; be  answerable  for. 

He  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Isa.  liii.  11. 

Sir,  let  her  bear  her  sins  on  her  own  head ; 

Vex  not  yourself. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 

5.  To  support  or  sustain  without  sinking, 
yielding,  shrinking,  or  suffering  injury. 

A wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  > Prov.  xviii.  14. 

Console  if  you  will,  I can  bear  it ; 

'Tis  a well-meant  alms  of  breath. 

Lowell,  After  the  Burial. 
Anger  and  jealousy  can  no  more  bear  to  lose  sight  of 
their  objects  than  love. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  10. 

6.  To  suffer  or  sustain  without  violence,  in- 
jury, or  change;  admit  or  be  capable  of. 

In  all  criminal  cases  the  most  favourable  interpreta- 
tion should  be  put  on  words  that  they  can  possibly  bear. 

Swift. 

The  motives  of  the  best  actions  will  not  bear  too  strict 
an  inquiry.  Swift,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 
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7.  To  suffer  without  resentment  or  effort  to 
prevent;  endure  patiently. 

It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me  : then  I could 
have  borne  it.  pSi  12. 

With  your  long-practis’d  patience  bear  afflictions. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  2. 

8.  To  sustain,  as  expense;  supply  the  means 
of  paying. 

Somewhat  that  will  bear  your  charges.  JDryden. 

9.  To  have,  or  have  a right  to ; be  entitled  to ; 
have  the  rightful  use  of,  as  a name,  a title,  a 
coat  of  arms,  and  the  like. 

We  are  no  enemies  to  what  are  commonly  called  con- 
ceits, but  authors  6ear,them,  as  heralds  say,  with  a differ- 
ence. Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  336. 

Who  in  the  Lord  God’s  likeness  bears  the  keys 
To  bind  or  loose.  Swinburne,  Laus  Veneris. 

10.  To  carry,  as  in  show;  exhibit;  show. 

Bear  welcome  in  your  eye.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Which,  like  a waxen  image  ’gainst  a fire, 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Shale.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  4. 

11.  To  bring  forward ; render ; give ; afford : 
as,  to  bear  testimony. 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

Ex.  xx.  16. 

12.  To  carry  in  the  mind;  entertain  or  cherish, 
as  love,  hatred,  envy,  respect,  etc. 

If  I can  catcli  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I bear  him. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 
The  reverent  care  I bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the  queen. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

13.  To  possess,  as  a property,  attribute,  or 
characteristic ; have  in  or  on  ; contain : as,  to 
bear  signs  or  traces ; to  bear  an  inscription ; 
the  contents  which  the  letter  bears. 

What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand  crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentleman  ? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

14.  To  possess  and  use,  as  power;  exercise; 
be  charged  with;  administer:  as,  to  bear  sway. 

Here  s another  letter  to  her  : she  bears  the  purse  too  ; 
she  is  a region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty. 

Shak. , M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 
Russia  soon  showed  that  she  was  resolved  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  quarrels  as  well  as  the  negotiations  of  her 
neighbours.  Brougham. 

15f.  To  carry  on;  deal  with. 

This  can  be  no  trick  : The  conference  was  sadly  borne. 

Shak. , Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a quarrel ; but,  being  in, 

Bear ’t,  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
16.  To  manage ; direct;  use  (what  is  under  the 
immediate  control  of  one’s  will). 

Bear  your  body  more  seeming. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 
Hence,  with  a reflexive  pronoun,  to  behave; 
act  in  any  character:  as,  he  bo  re  himself  nobly. 
— 1 7.  To  sustain  by  vital  connection ; put  forth 
as  an  outgrowth  or  product ; produce  by  natu- 
ral growth : as,  plants  bear  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit ; the  heroes  borne  by  ancient  Greece. 

Can  the  fig-tree  . . . bear  olive-berries  ? Jas.  iii.  12. 
Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos  bore. 

Dryden. 

Life  that  bears  immortal  fruit. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xl. 

18.  To  firing  forth  in  parturition;  give  birth 
to,  as  young;  figuratively,  give  rise  or  origin 
to.  [The  past  participle  horn  is  now  used  only 
in  this  sense.  See  remarks  below.] 

And  she  conceived,  and  hare  Cain,  and  said,  I have  got- 
ten a man  from  the  Lord.  Gen.  iv.  1. 

I can  tell  thee  where  that  saying  was  horn. 

Shak.,  T.  K,  i.  5. 

19.  To  conduct.;  guide;  take:  as,  he  hore  him 
off  to  his  quarters. 

Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  4. 

20.  To  press;  thrust;  push;  drive;  urge:  with 
some  word  to  denote  the  direction  in  which  the 
object  is  driven:  as,  to  bear  down  a scale;  to 
bear  back  the  crowd. 

The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  they  could  not  con- 
veniently fight  or  fly,  and  not  only  justled  and  bore  down 
one  another,  but,  in  their  confused  tumbling  back,  brake 
a part  of  the  avant-guard.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Confidence  then  bore  thee  on ; secure 
Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 
Matter  of  glorious  trial.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1175. 
How  the  rushing  waves 
Bear  all  before  them. 

Bryant,  Flood  of  Years. 

21.  To  gain  or  win : now  commonly  with  away 
or  off;  formerly,  sometimes,  with  an  indefinite 
it  for  the  object. 


bear 

Some  think  to  bear  it  by  speakiug  a great  word. 

Bacon,  Of  Seeming  Wise. 
22.  In  the  game  of  backgammon,  to  throw  off  or 
remove,  as  the  men  from  the  board. — 23.  To 
purport;  imply;  import;  state. 

The  letters  bore  that  succour  was  at  hand.  Scott. 

[Bear,  signifying  to  bring  forth,  when  used  passively,  espe- 
cially as  an  adjective,  has  the  past  participle  born  (born) 
but  when  used  after  the  verb  have , or  followed  by  by,  borne 
(born),  the  latter  having  a more  direct  reference  todhe  lit- 
eral sense.  Thus,  a child  was  born;  but,  she  has  borne,  a 
child.  In  all  the  other  senses  both  participles  are  spelled 
oorne : as,  I have  borne  the  expenses ; the  expenses  must 
be  borne.  The  regular  form,  historically,  is  born  (bbru), 
like  torn,  sworn.  The  distinction  is  artificial  and  recent 
(after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century).] — To  bear  a 
hand,  to  lend  a hand  quickly ; take  hold ; give  aid  or  as- 
sistance. [Naut.  and  colloq.J 

All  hands  ahoy  ! bear  a hand  and  make  sail. 

R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  69. 
To  bear  arms.  See  «rm2.— To  bear  away  the  bell. 
bCm  AT  • — To  ’30ar  (a  person)  company.  See  company. 

To  bear  date,  to  have  the  mark  of  time  when  written 
or  executed : as,  the  letter  bears  date  Sept.  30,  1887. 

A public  letter  which  bears  date  just  a month  after  the 
admission  of  Francis  Bacon  [to  Trinity  College]. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 
To  bear  down,  to  force  down  ; figuratively,  to  overcome ; 
vanquish:  as,  to  bear  down  all  opposition. — To  bear  in 
in  coal-mining,  to  hole,  undercut,  or  kirve.  See  hole,  v.  t. 
[Pennsylvania  anthracite  region.]— To  bear  in  handt, 
to  keep  in  hope  or  expectation ; amuse  with  false  pre- 
tenses ; deceive. 

A rascally  yea-forsooth  knave!  to  bear  a gentleman  in 
hand , and  then  stand  upon  security  ! 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 
Still  bearing  them  in  hand, 

Letting  the  cherry  knock  against  their  lips, 

And  draw  it  by  their  mouths,  and  back  again. 

B.  J orison,  Volpone,  i.  1. 
What  I take  from  her,  I spend  upon  other  wenches; 
bear  her  in  hand  still:  she  has  wit  enough  to  rob  her 
husband,  and  I ways  enough  to  consume  the  money. 

Middleton  and  Dekker , Roaring  Girl,  ii.  1. 
To  bear  in  mind,  to  keep  in  remembrance;  have  fixed 
in  the  memory. 

With  reference  to  the  effects  of  intercrossing  and  of 
competition,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  animals 
and  plants  keep  to  their  proper  homes,  and  do  not  need- 
lessly wander  about.  Darwin , Origin  of  Species,  p.  94. 
To  bear  off.  (at)  To  sustain ; endure. 

Do  you  suppose  the  state  of  this  realm  to  be  now  so 
feeble  that  it  cannot  bear  off  a greater  blow  than  this? 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

(b)  Naut.,  to  remove  to  a distance  ; keep  clear  from  rub- 
bing against  anything : as,  to  bear  off  a boat,  (c)  To  gain 
and  carry  off : as,  he  bore  off  the  prize.— To  bear  one 
hard!,  to  cherish  a grudge  toward  a person. 

Though  he  bear  me  hard, 

I yet  must  do  him  right.  B.  Jonson. 

To  bear  out.  (a)  To  give  support  or  countenance  to. 
Company  only  can  bear  a man  out  in  an  ill  thing.  South. 

(b)  To  defend  ; support ; uphold  ; second  : with  a personal 
object. 

If  I cannot  once  or  twice  in  a quarter  bear  out  a knave 
against  an  honest  man,  I have  but  a very  little  credit 
with  your  worship.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

I never  suspeeted  him  to  be  a man  of  resolution  or 
courage  sufficient  to  bear  him  out  in  so  desperate  an  at- 
tempt. Swift,  Change  in  Queen’s  Ministry. 

jEschines  by  no  means  bears  him  out ; and  Plutarch 
directly  contradicts  him. 

Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist,  of  Greece. 

(c)  To  confirm  ; corroborate ; establish ; justify : with  a 
thing  for  the  object. 

That  such  oscillations  [of  climate]  occurred  during  the 
Tertiary  period  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  ge- 
ology and  palaeontology. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  160. 
(dt)  With  a more  or  less  indefinite  it  for  the  object : (1) 
To  last  through ; endure. 

Love  alters  not  with  his  [Time’s]  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bear 8 it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxvi. 
If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
Be  not  enshelter’d  and  embay’d,  they  are  drown’d  ; 

It  is  impossible  to  bear  it  out.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
(2)  To  enable  to  endure  ; render  supportable. 

Many  a good  hanging  prevents  a had  marriage ; and  for 
turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5. 
To  bear  the  bag.  See  bagi.—  To  bear  the  bell.  SeebeUi. 
— To  bear  the  gree.  See  gree 2.— To  bear  throught.  (a) 
To  run  through  with  a sword  or  rapier.  ( b ) To  conduct  or 
manage. 

My  hope  is, 

So  to  bear  through,  and  out,  the  consulship, 

As  spight  shall  ne’er  wound  you,  though  it  may  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 
To  bear  up.  (a)  To  support ; keep  from  sinking. 

A religious  hope  does  not  only  bear  up  the  mind  under 
her  sufferings,  but  makes  her  rejoice  in  them.  Addison. 
(if)  To  arrange  ; contrive  ; devise. 

I sab.  I have  made  him  know 

I have  a servant  comes  with  me  along, 

That  stays  upon  me,  whose  persuasion  is 
I come  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  ’Tis  well  borne  up. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  1. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  capable  of  supporting 
or  carrying:  as,  the  floor  would  not  bear. 


bear 

Wyld  roring  Buis  he  would  him  make 
To  tame,  and  ryde  their  backes,  not  made  to  beare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  24. 

2.  To  lean;  weigh;  rest  fixedly  or  burden- 
somely:  as,  the  sides  of  two  inclining  objects 
bear  upon  or  against  one  another. 

In  the  important  matter  of  taxation,  the  point  in  which 
the  pressure  of  every  government  bears  the  most  con- 
stantly upon  the  whole  people.  Brougham. 

3.  To  tend;  be  directed  in  a certain  way, 
whether  with  or  without  violence : as,  to  bear 
away ; to  bear  back ; to  bear  in ; to  bear  out  to 
sea;  to  bear  upon;  to  bear  down  upon;  the 
fleet  bore  down  upon  the  enemy. 

Spinola,  with  his  shot,  did  bear  upon  those  within,  who 
appeared  upon  the  walls.  Sir.  J.  Hayward. 

Who's  there  ? bear  back  there ! Stand  from  the  door ! 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

The  party  soon  set  sail,  and  bore  for  England. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  89. 
Down  upon  him  bare  the  bandit  three. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

Hence — 4.  To  have  reference  (to) ; relate  (to); 
come  into  practical  contact  (with) ; have  a bear- 
ing: as,  legislation  bearing  on  the  interests  of 
labor. 

There  was  one  broad  principle  which  bore  equally  upon 
every  class,  that  the  lands  of  England  must  provide  for 
the  defense  of  England.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  144. 

5.  To  be  situated  as  to  the  point  of  the  com- 
pass, with  respect  to  something  else:  as,  the 
land  bore  E.  N.  E.  from  the  ship. — 6.  To  suffer, 
as  with  pain ; endure. 

They  bore  as  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  men.  Pope. 

I can  not,  can  not  bear.  Dryden. 

7.  To  be  patient.  [Rare.] — 8.  To  produce 
fruit ; be  fruitful,  as  opposed  to  being  barren : 
as,  the  tree  still  continues  to  bear. 

Then  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face,  and  laughed,  and  said 
in  his  heart,  Shall  a child  be  born  unto  him  that  is  an 
hundred  years  old?  and  shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years 
old,  bear  ? Gen.  xvii.  17. 

9.  To  take  effect ; succeed. 

Having  pawned  a full  suit  of  clothes  for  a sum  of  money, 
which,  my  operator  assured  me,  was  the  last  he  should 
want  to  bring  all  our  matters  to  bear.  Guardian. 

To  bear  against.  See  above,  2. — To  bear  away  (naut.), 
to  change  the  course  of  a ship  more  away  from  the  wind. 
— To  bear  in  With,  to  run  or  tend  toward : as,  a ship 
bears  in  with  the  land ; opposed  to  bear  off  or  keep  at  a 
greater  distance.— To  bear  on  or  upon.  See  above,  2,  3, 
and  4.—  To  bear  up.  (a)  Naut.,  to  put  the  helm  up  so  as 
to  bring  the  vessel  into  the  wind,  (b)  To  be  firm;  have 
fortitude. 

[If]  we  found  evil  fast  as  we  find  good 
In  our  first  years,  or  think  that  it  is  found, 

How  could  the  innocent  heart  bear  up  and  live  ! 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  viii. 
To  bear  up  for  (naut.),  to  sail  or  proceed  toward  : as,  we 
made  all  sail  and  bore  up  for  Hong  Kong.— To  bear  up 
with  or  under,  to  sustain  with  courage ; endure  without 
succumbing ; be  firm  under : as,  to  bear  up  under  affiiction. 

So  long  as  nature 

Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I daily  vow  to  use  it.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 

He’s  of  a nature 

Too  bold  and  fierce  to  stoop  so,  but  bears  up, 
Presuming  on  his  hopes. 

Fletcher , Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 
To  bear  up  witht,  to  keep  up  with ; be  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as. 

What  shoulde  he  doe?  Fain  he  would  have  the  name 
to  be  religious,  fain  he  would  bear  up  with  his  neighbours 
in  that.  M ilton,  Areopagitica,  p.  39. 

To  bear  With,  to  endure ; be  indulgent  to ; forbear  to 
resent,  oppose , or  punish. 

Reason  would  that  I should  bear  with  you. 

Acts  xviii.  14. 

If  the  matter  be  meane,  and  meanly  handled,  I pray  you 
beare  both  with  me  and  it. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  22. 
★ To  bring  to  bear.  See  bring. 
bear2  (bar),  n.  [<  ME.  here,  < AS.  bera  = D.  beer 
= LG.  baar  = OHG.  hern,  MHG.  ber,  G.  bar,  m., 
= Icel.  bera,  f.,  a bear.  Cf.  Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  bjorn, 
a bear  (appar.  = AS.  beorn,  a man,  a warrior, 
orig.  a bear? — see  berifi),  an  extended  form 


Grizzly  Bear  ( Ursus  horribilis). 
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of  the  same  word.  Perhaps  ult.  = L.  ferus, 
wild,  fera,  a wild  beast:  see  fierce .]  1.  A 
large  plantigrade  carnivorous  or  omnivorous 
mammal,  of  the  family  Ursidw,  especially  of 
the  genus  Ursus.  The  teeth  of  the  true  bears  are  42, 
and  none  of  the  molars  are  sectorial.  The  animals  are  less 
truly  carnivorous  than  most  of  the  order  to  which  they 
belong,  feeding  largely  upon  roots,  fruits,  etc.,  as  well  as 
honey  and  insects.  The  tail  is  rudimentary,  and  the  muz- 
zle is  prominent,  with  mobile  lips  and  a slender,  some- 
times very  extensile,  tongue.  The  best-known  species  is 
the  brown  or  black  bear  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Ursus  arctos, 
found  chiefly  in  northerly  regions,  of  which  several  varie- 
ties are  described,  differing  much  in  size  and  color,  and 
to  some  extent  in  shape ; it  is  ordinarily  about  4 feet  long 
and  2£  feet  high ; its  flesh  is  eaten,  its  pelt  is  used  for 
robes,  and  its  fat  is  in  great  demand  as  an  unguent  known 
as  bear’s  grease.  The  grizzly  bear  of  North  America,  U. 
horribilis,  is  as  regards  specific  classification  hardly  sepa- 
rable from  the  last,  and  like  it  runs  into  several  varieties, 
as  the  cinnamon  bear,  etc.  It  is  ordinarily  larger  than  the 
European,  and  is  noted  for  its  ferocity  and  tenacity  of  life. 
It  inhabits  the  mountainous  portions  of  western  North 
America.  The  common  black  bear  of  North  America  is  a 
smaller  and  distinct  species,  U.  americanus,  usually  black 
with  a tawny  snout,  but  it  also  runs  into  a cinnamon  va- 
riety. See  cut  under  Ursus.  The  polar  bear  or  white 
bear,  Ursus  or  Thalassarctos  maritimus,  is  very  distinct, 


Polar  Bear  ( Ursus  mar  it  Onus). 


bearbine 

6.  A popular  name  for  certain  common  cater- 
pillars of  the  family  Arctiidce , which  are  dense- 
ly covered  with  long  hair  resembling  the  fur 
of  a bear.  They  undergo  their  transformation  under 
old  boards  or  other  sheltered  places,  forming  a slight 
cocoon  composed  chiefly  of  their  own  hair.  Spilosoma 
Virginica  (Fabricius)  is  a common  example ; the  moth  is 
white  with  a few  black  spots,  the  abdomen  orange-colored, 
banded  with  white,  and  ornamented  with  three  rows  of 
black  dots.  See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

7.  In  metal.,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the 
metallic  mass,  consisting  of  more  or  less  mal- 
leable iron,  sometimes  found  in  the  bottom  of 
an  iron  furnace  after  it  has  gone  out  of  blast. — 

8.  Naut.,  a square  block  of  wood 
weighted  with  iron,  or  a rough  mat  , 
filled  with  sand,  dragged  to  and  fro 
on  a ship's  decks  instead  of  a holy- 
stone (which  see). — 9.  In  metal- 
working, a portable  punching-ma- 
chine  for  iron  plates.  E.  H.  Knigh  t. 

— Bear’s  grease,  the  fat  of  bears,  exten- 
sively used  to  promote  the  growth  of  hair. 

The  unguents  sold  under  this  name,  how- 
ever, are  in  a great  measure  made  of  hog’s 
lard  or  veal-fat,  or  a mixture  of  both,  Punching-Bear. 
scented  and  slightly  colored.— Order  of 

the  Bear,  an  order  of  knights  instituted  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  and  centered  at  the  abbey  of 
St.  Gall,  in  what  is  now  Switzerland.  It  perished  when 
the  cantons  became  independent  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
— Woolly  bear.  See  ivoolly. 
bear2  (bar),  v.  t.  [<  bear2,  n.,  5.]  In  the  stock 
exchange , to  attempt  to  lower  the  price  of : as, 
to  bear  stocks.  See  bear2,  n.,  5. 
bear3,  bere3  (ber),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  beer , 
< ME.  bere , < AS.  bere,  barley,  = Icel.  barr  = 
North  Fries,  bcrre , bar,  bar  = Goth.  *baris  (in 
adj.  barizeins),  barley,  = L.  far,  corn.  See  bar- 
ley! and  farina.']  Barley:  a word  now  used 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland 
for  the  common  four-rowed  barley,  Eordeum 
vulgare.  The  six-rowed  kind,  H.  hcxastichon , 
is  called  big. 

Malt  made  from  bere  or  bigg  only,  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, for  home  consumption. 

G.  Scamell,  Breweries  and  Malting,  p.  136. 


of  great  size,  peculiar  shape,  and  white  or  whitish  color, 
marine  and  maritime,  and  piscivorous  to  some  extent, 
though  seals  constitute  much  of  its  food.  The  Syrian 
bear,  U.  synacus,  and  the  Himalayan  bear,  U.  himalaya- 

nus,  respectively  inhabit  the  regions  whence  they  take  . rAlc,_  and  QT.«hsn* 

their  names.  The  spectacled  bear,  Ursus  or  Tremarctos  bear4  (ber),  n.  [AiSO  written  beer, ^ and  arcnai 
ornatus,  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  Ursidce  in  South 
America : so  called  from  the  light-colored  rings  around  the 


eyes,  which  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  a pair  of  spec- 
tacles, the  rest  of  the  face  and  body  being  black.  The 
Malayan  bear  or  bruang,  U.  vmlayanus,  is  a small,  black, 
close-haired  species,  with  a white  mark  on  the  throat,  with 
protrusile  lips  and  slender  tongue,  capable  of  being  taught 

— : j — .. £ . : — ™ . .1  - r.  nAnfinommif  Tho  olntli.hpaT* 


eally  bere,  < ME.  bere  = LG.  biire,  > G.  biihre,  a 
pillow-case.]  A pillow-case:  usually  in  com- 
position, pillow-bear.  [Now  only  dialectal.] 
Many  a pylowe  and  every  bere 
Of  clothe  of  Reynes  to  slepe  softe. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  254. 


a variety  of  amusing  tricks  in  confinement.  The  sloth-bear  Bear  able  (bar7  a-bl),  a.  [<  bear 1 + -able.]  Ca- 
or  aswail  of  India  is  distinct  from  the  other  bears,  and  is  -11  p Vioin  n'  bamp  • ■fnlAroTYlfi  • ftndii'ra.blfi  * 
usually  placed  in  a different  genus,  Melursus  labiatus.  See  pable  of  being  borne,  tolerable,  enauraDie, 

Ursidce,  and  cut  under  aswail.  supportable. 

2.  The  Anglo-Australian  name  of  a marsupial  bearably  (bar'a-bli),  adv.  In  a bearable  man- 
quadruped,  the  koala,  Phascolarctos  cinereus.  ner. 

See  koala. — 3.  [cap.]  The  name  of  two  con-  bearance  (bar'ans),  n.  [<  bear1  + -ance.  Cf. 
stellations  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  called  forbearance .]  1.  Endurance;  patient  suffer- 

the  Great  and  the  Little  Bear.  Both  these  figures  ing.  [Archaic.]  — 2.  In  mach.,  a bearing, 
have  long  tails.  The  principal  stars  ol  the  Great  Bear  bear-animalcule  (bar'an-i-mal"kul),  n. . A gen- 
"r~-~  — T"  era;  name  for  one  of  the  minute  arachnidans  of 

the  order  Arctisca  or  Tardigrada,  and  family 
Macrobiotidce.  Also  called  water-bear . See  cut 
under  Arctisca. 

bear-baiting  (bar'ba/ting),  n.  The  sport  of 
setting  dogs,  usually  mastiffs,  to  fight  with 
captive  hears.  The  practice  was  prohibited  in 
Great  Britain  by  Parliament  in  1835. 

Let  him  alone : I see  his  vein  lies  only 
For  falling  out  at  wakes  and  bear-baitings , 

That  may  express  him  sturdy. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  iv.  3. 

Bear-baiting,  then  a favourite  diversion  of  high  and  low, 
was  the  abomination  ...  of  the  austere  sectaries.  The 
Puritans  hated  it,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear, 
but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators. 

Macaulay,  Hist  Eng.,  it 

bearbane  (bar' ban),  n.  The  wolfs-bane,  Aco- 
nitum  Lycoctonum. 

bearberry  (bar'ber'fi),  n. ; pi.  bearberries  (-iz). 

1.  A trailing  evergreen  ericaceous  shrub,  Arc- 
tostaphylos  uva-ursi , foimd  throughout  the  arc- 
tic and  mountainous  portions  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  bearing  small  bright-red 
drupes.  The  leaves  are  very  astringent  and  slightly  bit- 
ter, and  under  the  name  uva-ursi  are  used  in  medicine  as 
an  astringent  tonic,  chiefly  in  affections  of  the  bladder. . It 
is  the  kinnikinic  which  the  Indians  of  western  America 
mix  with  their  tobaceo  for  smoking.  Also  called  bear  s- 
bilberry,  bear’s-grape,  and  foxberry. 

2.  In  the  Pacific  States,  a species  of  Rhamnus , 
R.  Purshiana,  named  from  the  fondness  of  bears 
for  its  berries.  Also  called  bearwood. — Alpine 
or  black  bearberry,  a dwarf  arctic-alpine  ericaceoua 
shrub,  Mairania  aljnna. 

bearbine, bearbind  (ber'bin,  -bind),  n.  [<  bear* 
+ bine,  bind : see  bine1.]  The  name  in  England 
of  several  common  species  of  Convolvulus,  as  C. 
arvensis,  C.  septum,  and  C.  Soldanella,  from  their 
twining  about  and  binding  together  the  stalks 
of  barley.  Also  incorrectly  written  barebind. 


compose  the  figure  ol  Charles’s  Wain,  or  the  Dipper.  In 
the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear  is  the  pole-star.  See  Ursa. 

4.  A rude,  gruff,  or  uncouth  man. 

You  are  a great  bear , I’m  sure,  to  abuse  my  relations. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

5.  [Prob.  in  allusion  to  the  proverb  “ to  sell  a 
bear’s  skin  before  one  has  caught  the  bear.” 
(There  is  a similar  proverb  about  the  lion’s  skin. ) 
One  who  sold  stocks  in  this  way  was  formerly 
called  a bearskin  jobber,  later  simply  a bear ; now 
usually  explained,  in  connection  with  its  cor- 
relative bull,  as  in  allusion  to  a bear,  “which 
pulls  down  with  its  paws,” 
as  opposed  to  a bull,  “which 
tosses  with  its  horns.”]  In 
exchanges:  (at)  Stock  which 
one  contracts  to  deliver  at  a 
future  date,  though  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  seller  at  the 
time  the  contract  is  made  : in 
the  phrases  to  buy  or  sell  the 
bear.  (6)  One  who  sells  stocks, 
grain,  provisions,  or  other 
commodities  neither  owned 
nor  possessed  by  him  at  the 
time  of  selling  them,  but 
which  he  expects  to  buy  at  a 
lower  price  before  the  time 
fixed  for  making  delivery . (c) 

One  who  endeavors  to  bring 
down  prices,  in  order  that  he 
may  buy  cheap : opposed  to  a 
bull,  who  tries  to  raise  the 
price,  that  he  may  sell  dear. 

Every  one  who  draws  a bill  or  is- 
sues a note  unconsciously  acts  as  a 

bear  upon  the  gold  market.  Common  Yellow  Bear 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Ex-  ( spilosoma  Virgini- 
[change,  p.  315.  ca),  natural  size. 


bearbine 

The  bearbine  with  the  lilac  interlaced. 

Hood,  Haunted  House,  i.  24. 

bear-caterpillar  (bar'kat/fer-pil-ar),  n.  A larva 
of  one  of  the  bombycid  moths:  so  called  from 
its  hairiness.  See  cut  under  bear2. 
bear-cloth  (bar'kloth),  n.  Same  as  bearing- 
ir  cloth. 

beard  (berd),  n.  [<  ME.  herds,  herd,  < AS. 
beard  = D.  baard  = OFries.  berd  = OHG. 
MHG-.  Gt.  hart  = Icel.  -bardhr,  in  comp.  (ef. 
neut.  bardh,  brim,  beak  of  a ship  (see  bard2) : 
the  ordinary  term  for  ‘beard’  is  skcgg  = E. 
shag ) = OBulg.  Sery.  Bohem.  brada  = Pol. 
broda  = Buss,  boroda  = Lith.  barzda,  barza  = 
Lett,  barda  = OPruss.  bordus,  and  prob.  = 
L.  barba  (>  E.  barb1),  W.  and  Com.  barf,  a 
beard.  The  agreement  in  spelling  between 
mod.  E.  and  AS.  beard  is  merely  accidental : 
see  ea.]  1 . The  close  growth  of  hair  on  the 
chin  and  parts  of  the  face  normally  character- 
istic of  an  adult  man;  more  specifically,  the 
hair  of  the  face  and  chin  when  allowed  to  re- 
main wholly  or  in  part  unshayed,  that  on  the 
upper  lip  being  distinguished  as  the  mustache, 
and  the  remainder  as  the  whiskers,  or  the  side- 
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to  adapt  them  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel. — 5. 
To  remove  the  beard  or  fringe  from,  as  from 
oysters. 

II.  intrans.  To  grow  a beard,  or  become 
bearded.  [Bare]. 

Nor  laughing  girl,  nor  bearding  boy, 

Nor  full-pulsed  manhood,  lingering  here, 

Shall  add,  to  life’s  abounding  joy, 

The  charmed  repose  to  suffering  dear. 
it  Whittier,  Summer  by  Lakeside, 

bearded  (ber'ded),  a.  [<  ME.  berded;  < beard 
+ -ed2.]  1.  Having  a beard. 

Then  a soldier, 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

It  is  good  to  steal  away  from  the  society  of  bearded  men, 
and  even  of  gentler  woman,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  with 
children.  Hawthorne.  Twice-Told  Tales,  I. 

2.  In  her. : ( a ) Same  as  barbed1,  3.  (6)  Having 
a train  like  that  of  a comet  or  meteor  (which 
see). — 3.  In  entom. : ( a ) Having  a tuft  of  hairs 
on  the  clypeus,  overhanging  the  mouth.  (b) 
Covered  ou  one  side  with  short  and  thickly  set 
hairs:  said  of  antennas.— Bearded,  argali.  See  ar- 
gali.—’Bea.x6.e6.  griffin.  See  griffin.—  Bearded  tit, 
bearded,  titmouse,  the  Panurus  biarmicus. — Bearded 
vulture,  the  Gypaetus  barbatus. 


whiskers,  chin-whiskers  or  -beard,  etc.,  according  beard-grass  (berd'gras),  n.  The  common  name 
ii.  i j j i ^ gome  species  of  Polypogon,  especially  P. 

Monspeliensis  and  P.  littoralis,  from  the  dense- 
ly bearded  appearance  of  the  close  panicles; 
( b ) some  common  species  of  Andropogon,  as 

A.  Virginicus,  A.  scop  arms,  etc Woolly  beard- 

grass,  a name  given  to  species  of  Erianthus.—  Naked 
beard-grass,  a name  of  several  species  of  Gymnopogon. 


as  the  beard  is  trimmed : as,  to  wear  a beard , 
or  a full  beard. — 2.  In  zodl.,  some  part  or  ap- 
pendage likened  to  the  human  beard,  (a)  In 
mammal.,  long  hairs  about  the  head,  as  on  a goat’s  chin, 
etc.  (6)  In  omith .,  a cluster  of  fine  feathers  at  the  base 
of  the  beak,  as  in  the  bearded  vulture  and  bearded  tit. 
In  some  breeds  of  the  common  hen,  as  the  bearded  Polish, 
the  Houdan,  and  the  Russian,  this  appendage  has  been 


made,  by  selection,  very  full.  The  feathers  are  supported  beardie  (ber'di),  n.  Same  as  beard]] , 2. 
by  a pendulous  fold  of  skin,  and  often  extend  up  to  the  bearding  (ber'ding),  n.  [<  beard  + 1 

eyes,  (c)  In  ichth. , the  barbels  of  a fish,  as  the  loach  and  The  line  of  the  intersection  of  the  keel,  dead- 


wood,  stem,  and  stem-post  of  a ship  with  the 
outer  surface  of  the  frame-timbers.  Also  called 
bearding-line  and  stepping-point. — 2.  The  dimi- 
nution of  the  edge  or  surface  of  a piece  of  tim- 
ber from  a given  line,  as  in  the  stem,  dead- 
wood,  etc.,  of  a ship.  Hamersly. 

Same  as  beard- 


catfish,  (d)  In  conch. : (1)  The  byssus  of  some  bivalves, 
as  the  mussel.  (2)  The  gills  of  some  bivalves,  as  the  oyster. 

(e)  In  entom.,  one  of  a pair  of  small  fleshy  bodies  of  some 
lepidopterous  and  dipterous  insects.  (/)  Whalebone. 

3.  In  bot.:  (a)  A crest,  tuft,  or  covering  of 
spreading  hairs.  (6)  The  awn  or  bristle-like 

appendage  upon  the  chaff  of  grain  and  other  ____  

grasses.  See  cut  under  barley,  (c)  With  some  bearding-line  (ber'ding-lin), 
authors,  a name  given  to  the  lower  lip  of  a ing,  1. 

ringent  corolla.— 4.  A barb  or  sharp  process  beardless  (berd'les),  a.  [<  ME.  berdles,  < AS. 

of  an  arrow,  a fish-hook,  or  other  instrument, ~ 

bent  backward  from  the  poiut,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  easily  drawn  out. — 5.  The  hook 
for  retaining  the  yam  at  the  extremity  of  the 
needle  in  a knitting-machine. — 6.  In  organ- 
building,  a projecting  piece  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  mouth  of  a pipe,  or  below  it,  intended 
to  facilitate  its  speech. — 7.  The  part  of  a 
horse  which  bears  the  curb  of  a bridle,  under- 
neath the  lower  mandible  and  above  the  chin. — beardlessness  (berd'les-nes),  n. 

8.  The  train  of  a comet  when  the  comet  is  reced-  . condition  of  being  beardless, 
ing  from  the  sun  (in  which  case 
the  train  precedes  the  head). — 

9.  In  printing,  the  outward-slop- 
ing part  of  a type  which  con- 


bearing 

banking  and  com.,  one  who  holds  or  presents 
for  payment  a check  or  order  for  money,  pay- 
ment of  which  is  not  limited  by  the  drawer 
to  a specified  individual  or  firm.  Checks  pay- 
able to  bearer  need  no  indorsement. — 5.  One 
who  wears  anything,  as  a badge  or  sword;  a 
wearer. 

Thou  [the  crown],  most  fine,  most  honour’d,  most  re- 
nown’d, 

Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iy.  4. 

6.  In  old  law,  one  who  bears  down  or  oppresses 
others  by  vexatiously  assisting  a third  party  in 
maintaining  a suit  against  them ; a maintainor. 
— 7.  Any  part  of  a structure  or  machine  that 
serves  as  a support  to  some  other  part  («)  A 
support  for  the  fire-bars  of  a furnace.  (6)  The  support  of 
the  puppets  in  a lathe,  (c)  pi.  In  a rolling-mill,  the  hous- 
ings or  standards  in  which  the  roller-gudgeons  turn,  (cl) 
One  of  the  strips  which  extend  over  a molding-trough  and 
serve  to  support  the  flask. 

8.  In  printing  : (a)  A strip  of  wood  or  metal, 
type-high,  put  in  any  exposed  place  in  a form 
of  type  or  on  a press,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
off  impression  and  preventing  injury  to  type  or 
woodcuts,  (b)  pi.  Type-high  pieces  of  metal 
placed  in  the  very  open  spaces  and  over  the 
heads  of  pages  to  he  stereotyped,  and  also  type- 
high  strips  of  metal  placed  around  pages  or 
forms  to  he  electrotyped,  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  face  of  the  type  or  the  plates  in  the  subse- 
quent processes,  and  cut  away  from  the  plates 
before  printing. — 9.  In  her.,  a supporter. — 10f. 
A roll  of  padding  forming  a kina  of  bustle,  for- 
merly worn  by  women  to  support  and  distend 
their  skirts  “at their  setting  on  at  the  bodies.” 
Fairholt. — 11.  In  an  organ,  one  of  the  thin 
pieces  of  wood  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  a 
sound-board,  to  form  guides  for  the  register- 
slides  which  command  the  openings  in  the  top 
of  a wind-chest  leading  to  the  pipes  of  the  sepa- 
rate systems  of  pipes  which  form  the  stops. 
E.  JL  Knight. — 12.  A tree  or  plant  that  yields 
fruit  or  flowers. 

This  way  of  procuring  autumnal  roses,  in  some  that  are 
good  bearers,  will  succeed.  Boyle. 

beardleas,  < beard,  beard'  + leas,  -less.]  1.  bearer-bar  (bar'er-bar),  n.  One  of  the  bars 
Without  a beard;  hence,  of  persons  of  the  male  which  support  the  grate-bars  in  a furnace, 
sex,  immature;  adolescent:  as,  a beardless  bearer-pin  (bar'er-pin),  n.  A pin  separating 
youth. — 2.  In  omith.,  having  no  rictal  vibris-  the  strings  of  a piano  at  the  point  where  the 
sffl : as,  the  beardless  flycatcher,  Ornithium  im-  length  is  determined.  Wor.  Supp. 
berbe. — 3.  In  iclith.,  having  no  barbels. — 4.  In  bear-garden  (bar'g;ir//dn),  n.  1.  Aplacewhere 

bot.,  without  beard  or  awn Beardless  drum,  the  bears  are  kept  for  the  diversion  of  spectators. 

redfish  or  branded  drum,  Scicena  ocellata,  which  has  no  "" 
barbels.  See  cut  under  redfish. 

The  state  or 


nects  the  face  with  the  shoulder 
of  the  body.  It  is  obsolete,  type 
being  now  made  with  high 
square  shoulders,  to  lighten  the 
work  of  the  electrotyper. — 10. 

The  sharp  edge  of  a board. — 

False  beard,  in  Egypt,  antiq.,  a singu- 
lar artificial  beard,  often  represented 
on  monuments  and  mummy-cases,  held 
under  the  chin  by  bands  attached  to 
the  wearer's  casque  or  head-dress. — To 
make  one’s  beardt,  literally,  to  dress  focii-“ttestatSn  of 
one’s  beard  ; hence,  to  play  a trick  up-  Ramesesii.  at  AW 


The  bear-garden  in  London  in  Elizabeth’s  reign 
was  also  called  Paris-garden  and  hear’s-college. 
Hurrying  mo  from  the  playhouse,  and  the  scenes  there, 

. , to  the  bear-garden,  to  the  apes,  and  asses,  and  tigers, 

beardleted  (berd  let-ed),  a.  [<  *beardlet,  dim.  stUlingfleet. 

ot  beard  (cf.  barbule),  + -ed2.]  In  bot.,  having  2.  Figuratively,  anyplace  of  tumult  or  disorder. 

u 1 ; A.  - r\  i Those  days  when  slavery  turned  the  Senate-chamber  into 

beardlmg  (berd  ling),  n.  One  who  wears  a*a  bear-garden.  N.  A.  Bee.,  CXXVI.  11. 

heard;  formerly,  in  contrast  with  shaveling,  a bear-grass  (bav'gras),  n.  A name  given  to  the 


camass,  Quamasia  Quamash,  of  Oregon ; also, 
in  Texas,  to  Dasylirion  Texanum,  the  young 
pulpy  stems  of  which  are  much  eaten  by  bears ; 
and  to  species  of  the  genus  Yucca,  for  the  same 
reason. 

A man  who  tends 


False  Beard, 


layman.  [Bare.] 

beard-moss  (berd'mos),  n.  A name  of  the 
lichen  Usnea  barbata,  which,  often  intermixed 
with  others,  clothes  forest-trees  with  the 
shaggy  gray  fleece  of  its  pendulous  thread-like 

branches;  the  “ idle  moss  ” of  Shakspere  (0.  of  bearherd  (bar'herd), 

L.,  ii  - — ) - , bears;  a bearward. 

bear-dog  (bar  dog),  n.  A dog  for  baitmg  bears.  Virtue  ia  of  so  ,ittle  regar d in  the3e  costermonger  times> 
True.  You  fought  high  and  fair.  . . . that  true  valour  is  turned  bearherd. 

Daup.  Like  an  excellent  bear-dog.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

on;  deceive;  Cheat.  * ‘ beard-tongue  (b^tungj  T7  name"*™  "*  A ^ f 0r  ^ 

Yet  can  a miller  make  a clerkes  berd,  to  plants  of  the  genus  Fentstemon.  with  refer-  g uaiung  me  uear. 

±or  al  his  art.  Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  175.  . +n  hpordptl  otprilA  stnmpv.  Few  years  more  and  the  Wolf-hounds  shall  fall  sup- 

Mo  berdes  in  two  houres  beardv  (b&'dnS? vl  TDimof  preB8ed-  the  Bear-hounds,  the  Falconry.  ... 

(Withoute  rasour  or  sisoures)  4 V a"  n'J  P 1 • OearaiCS  ( -01Z ) . LUim.  Ol*  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  in.  1. 

Ymade,  then  greynes  be  of  sondes.  .I^me  of  ^^“^roat,  sVlvla  bearing  (bar' ing),  n.  [<  ME.  bering.  beryng ; 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L 181.  cmerea.  Macgtlhvray  [Local,  British  ]- 2 In  verbal  n.  of  bear1.]  If.  Support,  as  of  a priu- 
To  one’s  beard,  to  one’s  face ; in  defiance  of  one.  Scotland,  a name  of  the  loach,  Nemachilus  bar-  ciple  or  an  actioil . maintenance  ; defense. 

Rail’d  at  their  covenant,  and  jeer’d  batulus,  a small  fresh-water  malacopterygian 

Their  rev’rend  persons  to  my  beard.  fish,  family  Cyprinidtv : so  called  from  the  six 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras.  barbules  that  hang  from  the  mouth.  Also  spell- 
beard  (berd),  v.  [<  late  ME.  berde;  from  the  * ed  beardie. 
noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  take  by  the  beard;  bearer  (bar'  er),  n.  [ME.  berer,  bercre;  < bear1  + 
seize,  plucky  or  pull  thejbeard  of,  ia  contempt  -er1.]  1.  One  who  hears,  carries,  or  sustains; 

a carrier;  specifically,  one  who  carries  any- 
thing as  the  attendant  of  another : as,  St.  Chris- 
topher, or  the  Christ-6e«ra’  (the  meaning  of 
the  name) ; a sword-bearer,  an  armor -bearer,  a 
palanquin-fteorer,  etc. 

His  armour-fearer  said  unto  him,  Do  all  that  is  in  thine 
heart.  1 Sam.  xiv.  7. 


I speak  against  the  bearing  of  bloodshed : this  bearing 
must  be  looked  upon. 

Latimer,  5th  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 


or  anger.  Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  to  oppose 
to  the  face ; set  at  defiance. 


It  is  to  them  most  disgracefull,  to  be  bearded  of  such  a 
base  varlett.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Dar’st  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  14. 
3.  To  furnish  with  a beard,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.-— 4.  In  carp to  chip,  plane,  or  otherwise 
diminish  from  a given  line  or  to  a given  curve : 
as,  to  beard  clamps,  plank-sheers,  etc. ; in  ship- 
building, to  round,  as  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
rudder  and  stern-post,  or  the  dead-wood,  so  as 


Forgive  the  bearer  of  unhappy  news : 

Your  alter’d  father  openly  pursues 
Your  ruin.  Dry  den. 

2.  One  who  carries  a body  to  the  grave;  a 
pall-bearer. — 3.  In  India : ( a ) A palanquin-car- 
rier. (b)  A domestic  servant  who  has  charge 
of  his  master's  clothes,  furniture,  etc. — 4.  In 


2.  The  act  of  enduring,  especially  of  enduring 
patiently  or  without  complaining ; endurance. 

The  two  powers  which  constitute  a wise  woman  are 
those  of  bearing  and  forbearing.  Epictetus  (trans.). 

3.  The  manner  in  which  a person  bears  or 
comports  himself ; carriage ; mien ; behavior. 

A man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 
I had  reason  to  dread  a fair  outside,  to  mistrust  a pop- 
ular bearing,  to  shudder  before  distinction,  grace,  and 
courtesy.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxiv. 

4.  The  mutual  relation  of  the  parts  of  a whole ; 
mode  of  connection. 

But  of  this  frame  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 

The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies, 
Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading  soul 
Look’d  through?  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  L 29. 


bearing 

Transactions  which  have  . . . direct  bearings  on  free- 
dom, on  health,  on  morals,  on  the  permanent  well-being 
of  the  nation,  can  never  be  morally  indifferent. 

Rae,  Con  temp.  Socialism,  p.  213. 

5.  The  special  meaning  or  application  of  any- 
thing said  or  written. 

To  change  the  bearing  of  a word. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  cxxviii. 

6.  The  act  or  capability  of  producing  or  bring- 
ing forth : as,  a tree  past  bearing. 

In  travail  of  his  bearing , his  mother  was  first  dead. 

Robert  of  Gloucester. 

7.  In  arcli.,  the  space  between  the  two  fixed 
extremes  of  a beam  or  timber,  or  between  one 
extreme  and  a supporter:  that  is,  its  unsup- 
ported span. — 8.  In  mach.,  the  part  in  con- 
tact with  which  a journal  moves ; that  part  of 
a shaft  or  an  axle  which  is  in  contact  with  its 
supports;  in  general,  the  part  of  any  piece 
where  it  is  supported,  or  the  part  of  another 
piece  on  which  it  rests. — 9.  Same  as  bearing- 
note. — 10.  pi.  In  slnp-building,  the  widest  part 
of  a vessel  below  the  plank-sheer ; the  line  of 
flotation  which  is  formed  by  the  water  on  her 
sides  when  upright,  with  profusions,  stores,  etc., 
on  board  in  proper  trim. — 1 1.  In  her.,  any  sin- 
gle charge  of  a coat  of  arms;  any  one  of  the 
ordinaries,  or  any  heraldic  bird,  beast,  or  other 
figure  (see  charge) ; hence,  in  the  plural,  the 
whole  heraldic  display  to  which  a person  is  en- 
titled. See  arm2,  7. — 12.  The  direction  or  point 
of  the  compass  in  which  an  object  is  seen,  or 
the  direction  of  one  object  from  another,  with 
reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  In  geol. 
and  mining,  used  in  speaking  either  of  the  outcrop  of  the 
strata  or  of  the  direction  of  any  metalliferous  lode  or  de- 
posit, whether  under  ground  or  at  the  surface : nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  run,  course,  and  strike. 

“Before  the  sun  could  go  his  own  length,  the  little  wa- 
ter will  be  in  the  big.”  . . . 

“I  thought  as  much,”  returned  the  scout,  . . . “from 
the  course  it  takes,  and  the  bearings  of  the  mountains.” 

Cooper,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  xxxii. 
Antifriction  hearing.  See  antifriction.— Conical  bear- 
ing, an  end-bearing  for  the  spindle  of  a machine-tool, 
formed  by  abutting  the  spindle-end  against  the  end  of  a 
screw.  One  of  these  ends  is  brought  to  a conical  point, 
and  the  other  is  correspondingly  countersunk.  The  screw 
serves  to  adjust  the  bearings  for  wear. — Continuous  ' 
bearings.  See  continuous.  — Sand-bearings,  in  mold- 
ing, the  supports  for  the  core  in  the  sand  of  a mold. — 
Side  bearings  of  a car-truck,  plates,  blocks,  or  rollers 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  center-pin  to  prevent  a too  great 
rocking  motion.— To  bring  a person  to  his  bearings, 
to  put  him  in  his  proper  place ; take  him  down. — To  lose 
one’s  bearings,  to  become  uncertain  or  confused  in  re- 
gard to  one’s  position  ; become  bewildered  or  puzzled. — 
To  take  bearings,  to  ascertain  on  what  point  of  the  com- 
pass an  object  lies.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  ascertain- 
ing the  situation  or  direction  of  any  object  estimated  with 
reference  to  some  part  of  a ship,  as  on  the  beam,  before 
the  beam,  abaft  the  beam,  etc.  Hence,  to  determine  one’s 
position ; make  one’s  self  acquainted  with  the  locality  in 
which  one  is ; discover  how  matters  stand ; get  rid  of  be- 
wilderment or  misunderstanding. 

The  best  use  that  we  can  now  make  of  this  occasion,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  look  about  us,  take  our  bearings,  and 
tell  the  fugitives  . . . what  course,  in  our  opinion,  they 
should  pursue.  W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  76. 

bearing  (bar'ing),  a.  1.  Supporting;  sustain- 
ing: as,  a bearing  wall  or  partition  (that  is, 
a wall  or  partition  supporting  another). — 2f. 
Solid;  substantial:  as,  “a  good  bearing  din- 
ner,” Fletcher,  Women  Pleased,  ii.  2. 
bearing-cloth  (bar'ing-kloth),  n.  The  cloth 
with  which  a child  is  covered  when  carried  to 
church  to  be  baptized.  Also  called  bear-cloth. 

Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a child's  bearing-cloth. 

I’ll  use  to  carry  tliee  out  of  this  place. 

Shak .,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 
bearing-feeler  (bar ' ing-fe  " ler),  n.  An  auto- 
matic alarm  for  signaling  the  overheating  of 
a journal-bearing.  A plug  of  fusible  material  con- 
nected with  the  bearing  melts  at  a given  temperature, 
and  by  suitable  connections  is  made  to  sound  an  alarm. 

bearing-neck  (bar'ing-nek),  n.  The  part  which 
turns  within  the  brasses  of  the  pedestal  of  a 
car-truck,  and  sustains  the  strain ; the  journal 
of  a shaft. 

bearing-note  (bar'ing-not),  n.  In  tuning  tem- 
pered instruments,  like  the  pianoforte,  one  of 
the  notes  that  are  first  carefully  tuned  as  a ba- 
sis in  tuning  the  others.  Also  called  bearing. 
bearing-rein  (bar'ing-ran),  n.  The  rein  by 
which  the  head  of  a horse  is  held  up  in  driving, 
bearing-robe  (bar'ing-rob),  n.  A garment  an- 
swering the  same  purpose  as  a bearing-cloth. 
It  was  formerly  customary  for  the  sponsors  to 
present  such  a robe  to  the  child, 
bearish  (bar'ish),  a.  [<  bear-  + -isfe1.]  1.  Par- 
taking of  the  qualities  of  a bear;  morose  or  un- 
couth in  manner. 

In  our  own  language  we  seem  to  allude  to  this  degen- 
eracy of  human  nature  when  we  call  men,  by  way  of  re- 
proach, sheepish,  bearish,  etc. 

Harris,  Three  Treatises,  Notes,  p.  344. 
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2.  Heavy  and  falling:  applied  on  the  stock- 
exchange  to  prices. 

bearishness  (bar'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  bearish  in  nature,  appearance, 
or  manner. 

bear-leader  (bar'le//der),  n.  1 . A person  who 
leads  about  a trained  bear  for  exhibition. 
Hence — 2.  A tutor  or  governor  in  charge  of  a 
youth  of  rank  at  the  university  or  on  his  trav- 
els, or  one  in  a similar  relation.  [Humorous.] 
Young  gentleman,  I am  the  bear-leader , being  appointed 
your  tutor.  Colman  the  Younger. 

They  pounced  upon  the  stray  nobility,  and  seized  young 
lords  travelling  with  their  bear-leaders. 

Thackeray , Book  of  Snobs,  vii. 

bear-moss  (bar'mds),  n.  Same  as  bear’s-bed. 
bear-mouse  (bar'mous),  n.  A book-name  of  a 
marmot  or  a woodchuck,  translating  the  ge- 
neric name  Arctomys.  See  cut  under  Arctomys. 
bearnt  (barn),  n.  [=  bairn  = barn2,  q.  v.]  An 
obsolete  form  of  bairn. 

bear-pig  (bar'pig),  n.  The  Indian  badger  or 
sand-bear,  Arctonyx  collaris.  See  badger2,  1. 
bear-pit  (bar'pit);  n.  A pit  prepared  for  the 
keeping  of  bears  in  a zoological  garden.  In  the 
center  a stout  pole,  with  cross-bars  or  steps  at  proper  dis- 
tances, is  set  up  to  enable  the  bear  to  indulge  in  his  in- 
stinctive habit  of  climbing, 
bears),  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  barse. 
bear’s-bed  (barz'bed),  n.  The  hair-cap  moss, 
a species  of  Polytrichum  which  grows  in  broad, 
soft  mats.  Also  called  bear-moss. 
bear’s-bilberry  (barz'bil"ber-i),  n.  Same  as 
bcarberry,  1. 

bear’s-breech  (barz'brech),  n.  1.  The  English 

name  of  Acanthus  spinosus.  See  Acanthus. — 

2.  The  cow-parsnip,  Heracleum  Sphondylium: 
so  called  on  account  of  its  roughness, 
bear’s-colleget  (barz'koFej),  n.  See  bear-gar- 
den, 1. 

The  students  in  bear' s-college. 

11.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Gypsies, 
bear’s-ear  (barz'er),  n.  A common  name  in 
England  of  the  auricula,  Primula  Auricula,  from 
its  early  Latin  name,  ursi  auricula,  given  in  allu- 
sion to  the  shape  of  its  leaf.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bear’s-foot  (barz'fut),  n.  A plant  of  the  genus 
Helleborus,  H.  feetidus.  See  Helleborus. 
bear’s-garlic  (barz'gar'Tik),  n.  A species  of 
onion,  Allium  ursinum. 

bear’s-grape  (barz'grap),  n.  Same  as  bear- 
berry,  1. 

bearskin  (bar'skin),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a bear. 
— 2.  A coarse  shaggy  woolen  cloth  for  over- 
coats.— 3.  A tall  cap  made  of  black  fur  form- 
ing part  of  the  uniform  of  some  military  bodies, 
as  of  the  Guards  in  the  British  army  and  of 
soldiers  of  various  organizations  elsewhere. 

The  bearskins  of  the  French  grenadiers  rose  above  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  Yonge,  Life  of  Wellington,  xxxiii. 

Bearskin  jobber.  See  bears,  6. 
bear’s-paw  clam,  root.  See  clam,  root. 
bear’s-weed  (barz'wed),  n.  The  yerha  santa 
of  California,  Eriodictyon  Calif ornicum. 
bearward  (bar'ward),  n.  A keeper  of  bears. 

We’ll  bait  thy  hears  to  death. 

And  manacle  the  beanvard  in  their  chains. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 
Those  who  worke  with  them  co’mand  them  as  our  beare- 
wards  do  the  beares,  with  a ring  through  the  nose,  and  a 
cord.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  21, 1644. 

I entreated  a bearward  one  day  to  come  down  with  the 
dogs  of  some  four  parishes  that  way. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  i.  1. 

bear-whelp  (bar'hwelp),  n.  [<  ME.  bere-hwelp; 

< bear 2 + whelp .]  The  whelp  of  a bear. 

+ An  unlicked  bear-whelp.  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

bearwood  (bar'wud),  n.  The  Iihamnus  Pur- 
shiana,  a shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  Pacific 
States.  See  bcarberry,  2. 
bearwort  (bar'wert),  n.  The  mew  or  bald- 
money,  Meurn  athamanUcum. 
beast  (best),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  beest,  < 
ME.  beeste,  beste,  < OF.  beste,  F.  bete  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  bestia  = D.  LG.  beest,  < L.  bestia,  an  animal, 
including  all  animals  except  man.]  1.  A liv- 
ing being;  an  animal:  in  this  extended  sense 
now  only  in  dialectal  or  colloquial  use. 

These  ben  the  eyryssh  [airish]  bestes,  lo. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  932. 
To  keepe  this  worlde  bothe  more  and  lesse 
A skylfull  beeste  [man]  than  will  y make. 

York  Plays , p.  15. 

2.  Any  four-footed  animal,  as  distinguished 
from  fowls,  insects,  fishes,  and  man:  as,  beasts 
of  burden;  beasts  of  the  chase;  beasts  of  the 
forest.  It  is  applied  chiefly  to  large  animals. 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  1. 


beast’ s-bane 

One  deep  cry 

Of  great  wild  beasts.  Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 
Beasts  of  chase  are  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox,  the  mar- 
ten, and  the  roe.  Beasts  of  the  forest  are  the  hart,  the 
hind,  the  hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf.  Beasts  of  warren 
are  the  hare  and  cony.  Cowell,  Law  Dictionary. 

3.  Any  irrational  animal,  as  opposed  to  man, 
as  in  the  phrase  man  and  beast,  where  beast 
usually  means  horse. 

O heaven ! a beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
Would  have  mourn’d  longer.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

4.  pi.  In  rural  economy,  originally  all  domestic 
animals,  but  now  only  cattle ; especially,  fat- 
ting cattle  as  distinguished  from  other  animals. 
— 5.  In  a limited  specific  use,  a horse : as,  my 
beast  is  tired  out.  [Local,  Scotland  and  U.  S. 
Compare  creature,  critter,  similarly  used.]  — 6. 
Figuratively,  a brutal  man;  a person  rude, 
coarse,  filtliy,  or  acting  in  a manner  unworthy 
of  a rational  creature. 

What  an  afflicted  conscience  do  I live  with, 

And  what  a beast  I am  grown  ! 

Fletcher , Yalentinian,  iv.  1. 

7t.  [In  this  use  also  spelled  as  orig.  pron.,  baste, 

< F.  beste,  now  b4te,  in  same  sense.]  (a)  An 
old  game  of  cards  resembling  loo.  (6)  A pen- 
alty or  forfeit  at  this  game,  and  also  in  ombre 
and  quadrille. — Beast  royal,  the  lion:  used  also  of 
the  constellation  Leo. 

And  yet  ascending  was  the  beste  roial, 

The  gentil  Leon  with  his  Aldiran. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  256. 
Blatant  beast.  See  blatant. 

beasted  (bes'ted),  a.  [<  beast,  «.,  7,  + -ed2.) 
Beaten  at  ombre  or  quadrille, 
beastee,  n.  See  bheesty. 

beast-hide  (best'hid),  n.  Sole-leather  which 
has  not  been  hammered.  It  is  used  for  glaziers’ 
polishing-wheels. 

beasthood  (best'hud),  n.  [<  beast  + -hood.) 
The  nature  or  condition  of  beasts.  Carlyle. 
beastie1  (bes'ti),  n.  [Dim.  of  beast.)  A little 
animal.  [Scotch.] 
beastie2  (bes'ti),  n.  See  bheesty. 
beastily  (bes'ti-li),  adv.  As  a beast;  bestially. 
Shelley. 

beastings,  n.  sing,  or  pi.  See  beestings. 
beastish.  (bes'tish),  a.  [<  ME.  bestish;  < beast 
+ -ish1.)  Like  a beast;  brutal. 

It  would  be  but  a kind  of  animal  or  beastish  meeting. 

Milton,  Divorce,  xiii.  (Ord  MS.). 

beastliness  (best'li-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  beastly;  brutality;  coarseness; 
vulgarity;  filthiness. 

Rank  inundation  of  luxuriousness 

Has  tainted  him  with  such  gross  beastliness. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villainie,  ii.  T. 

2t.  Absence  of  reason ; stupidity. 

Beastliness  and  lack  of  consideration.  Forth. 

beastly  (best'li),  a.  [<  ME.  beestely,  bestely, 
beastliche ; < beast  + -h/1.]  If.  Natural;  ani- 
mal : the  opposite  of  spiritual. 

It  is  sowun  a beestli  bodi ; it  shal  ryse  a spii’itual  bodi. 

Wyclif,  1 Cor.  xv.  44. 

2.  Like  a beast  in  form  or  nature ; animal. 

Beastly  divinities  and  droves  of  gods.  Prior. 

3.  Like  a beast  in  conduct  or  instincts ; brutal; 
filthy;  coarse. 

Thou  art  the  beastliest , crossest  baggage  that  ever  man 
met  withal ! Middleton  ( and  others),  The  Widow,  i.  2. 

4.  Befitting  a beast ; unfit  for  human  use ; filthy ; 
abominable. 

Lewd,  profane,  and  beastly  phrase.  B.  Jonson. 

Thrown  into  beastly  prisons.  Pickens,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  xvi. 

5.  Nasty;  disagreeable:  as,  beastly  weather. 
[Slang.] 

By  laying  the  defeat  to  the  account  of  “this  beastly 
English  weather,  you  know.”  American,  VI.  245. 

= Syn.  Brutal,  Bestial,  etc.  See  brute. 

beastlyt  (best'li),  adv.  [<  beast  + -ly2.)  In 
the  manner  of  a beast;  filthily;  abominably. 

Fie  on  her ! see  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2. 

I have  seen  a handsome  cause  so  foully  lost,  sir, 

So  beastly  cast  away,  for  want  of  witnesses. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  1. 

beastlyheadt  (best'li-hed),  n.  [<  beastly  + 
-head  - -hood  ; one  of  Spenser’s  artificial  words.  ] 
The  character  or  quality  of  a beast ; beastli- 
ness: used  by  Spenser  as  a greeting  to  a beast. 

Sicke,  sicke,  alas ! and  little  lack  of  dead, 

But  I be  relieved  by  your  beastlyhead. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

beast’s-bane  (bests'ban),  n.  A variety  of  the 
wolf’s-bane,  Aconitum  Lycoctonum. 


beat 

beat1  (bet),  v. ; pret.  beat,  pp.  beaten,  beat,  ppr. 
beating.  [<  ME.  beten,  < AS.  beatan  (pret.  beat, 
pp.  beaten)  — OHGr.  bozan,  MHG.  bozen  = Ieel. 
bauta,  beat.  The  superficial  resemblance  to  F. 
battre,  E.  bat i,  batter1,  is  accidental,  but  has 
perhaps  influenced  some  of  the  meanings  of 
beat1.  Hence  beetle1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike 
repeatedly;  lay  repeated  blows  upon. 

H’as  beat  me  twice,  and  beat  me  to  a coward. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  4. 
The  eagles  of  Mexitli  shall  beat  the  air  no  more. 

Whittier,  The  Crisis. 

2.  To  strike  in  order  to  produce  a sound;  sound 
by  percussion:  as,  to  beat  a drum  6r  a tam- 
bourine. 

Come,  beat  all  the  drums  up, 

And  all  the  noble  instruments  of  war. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  v.  5. 

3.  To  play  (a  particular  call  or  tattoo)  upon 
the  drum:  as,  to  beat  a charge;  to  beat  a re- 
treat. [The  last  phrase  often  means  simply 
to  retire  or  retreat.] 

The  enemy  was  driven  back  all  day,  as  we  had  been  the 
day  before,  until  finally  he  beat  a precipitate  retreat. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  350. 

4.  To  break,  bruise,  comminute,  or  pulverize 
by  beating  or  pounding,  as  any  hard  substance. 

Thou  shalt  beat  some  of  it  very  small.  Ex.  xxx.  30. 

5.  To  extend  by  beating,  as  gold  or  other  mal- 
leable substance,  or  to  hammer  into  any  form; 
forge. 

They  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates.  Ex.  xxxix.  3. 
The  hammer  which  smote  the  Saracens  at  Tours  was  at 
last  successful  in  beating  the  Netherlands  into  Christianity. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  21. 

6.  To  separate  by  concussion;  strike  apart; 
remove  by  striking  or  threshing : with  out. 

So  she  . . . beat  out  that  she  had  gleaned  : and  it  was 
about  au  ephah  of  barley.  Ruth  it  17. 

7.  To  mix  by  a striking  or  beating  motion; 
whip  into  the  desired  condition : as,  to  beat  or 
beat  up  eggs  or  batter.—  8.  To  dash  or  strike 
against,  as  water  or  wind. 

Beyond  this  flood  a frozen  continent 

Lies,  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storm. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  588. 

9.  To  strike  with  the  feet  in  moving;  tread  upon. 

Pass  awful  gulfs  and  beat  my  painful  way. 

Sir  F.  Blackmore. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  moonlight  sea 
We  beat  with  thundering  hoofs  the  level  sand. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  x. 
Amid  the  sound  of  steps  that  beat 
The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  rain. 

Bryant,  The  Crowded  Street. 

10.  To  range  (fields  or  woods)  with  loud  blows 
or  other  noise  in  search  of  game. 

To  beat  the  woods  and  rouse  the  bounding  prey.  Prior. 
Together  let  us  beat  this  simple  field, 

Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  9. 

11.  To  overcome  in  battle,  contest,  or  strife ; 
vanquish  or  conquer:  as,  one  beats  another  at 
play. 

Pyrrhus  . . . beat  the  Carthaginians  at  sea.  Arbuthnot. 

12.  To  surpass;  excel;  go  beyond:  as,  he  beats 
them  all  at  swimming.  [Colloq.] 

Many  ladies  in  Strasburg  were  beautiful,  still 
They  were  beat  all  to  sticks  by  the  lovely  Odille. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  239. 
There  is  something  out  of  common  here  that  beats  any- 
thing that  ever  came  in  my  way.  Dickens. 

13.  To  be  too  difficult  for,  whether  intellectu- 
ally  or  physically;  baffle:  as,  it  beats  me  to 
make  it  out.  [Colloq.]  — 14.  To  harass;  ex- 
ercise severely;  cudgel  (one’s  brains). 

Sirrah,  lay  by  your  foolish  study  there. 

And  beat  your  brains  about  your  own  affairs. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley , Maid  in  the  Mill,  ii.  1. 
Why  should  any  one  . . . beat  his  head  about  the  Latin 
grammar  who  does  not  intend  to  be  a critic?  Locke. 

15.  Toexhaust:  as,  the  long  and  toilsome  jour- 
ney quite  beat  him.  [Colloq.] 

They  had  been  beaten  out  with  the  exposure  and  hard- 
ship. R.  11.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  365. 

16.  To  flutter ; flap : as,  to  beat  the  wings:  said 
of  a bird.  See  bate1. — 17.  In  medieval  embroi- 
dery,  to  ornament  with  thin  plates  of  gold  or 
silver. 

Hur  clothys  weyth  bestes  and  byrdes  wer  bete, 

All  abowte  for  pryde. 

Quoted  in  Rock's  Textile  Fabrics. 
One  coat  for  my  lord’s  body  beat  with  gold. 

Dugdale,  Baronage. 

18.  In  printing:  (a)  To  ink  with  beaters,  (b) 
To  impress  by  repeatedly  striking  with  a mal- 
let a proof-planer  pressed  against  the  paper: 
as,  beat  a,  proof  of  that  form. — 19.  To  obtain 
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an  unfair  advantage  of;  defraud:  as,  to  beat  a 
hotel.  [Slang,  U.  S.]— To  beat  a bargain.  See 

bargain.— Ho  beat  a parley,  to  notify  the  enemy  by  a 
drum  or  trumpet  signal  that  conference  is  desired  under  a 
flag  of  truce.— To  beat  away,  ill  mining,  to  excavate: 
usually  applied  to  bard  ground. — To  beat  back,  to  com- 
pel to  retire  or  return.— To  beat  cock-fighting.  See 
cock-fighting.— To  beat  down,  (a)  To  break,  destroy,  or 
throw  down  by  beating  or  battering,  as  a wall.  (6)  To 
press  down  or  lay  flat  (grass,  grain,  etc.)  by  any  prostrat- 
ing action,  as  that  of  a violent  wind,  a current  of  water, 
or  the  passage  of  persons  or  animals.  ( c ) To  cause  to  lower 
(a  price)  by  importunity  or  argument ; sink  or  lessen  the 
price  or  value  of ; make  lower,  as  price  or  value. 

It  [usury]  beats  down  the  price  of  land.  Bacon,  Usury. 
(d)  To  depress  or  crush:  as,  to  beat  down  opposition. — To 
beat  into,  to  teach  or  instil  by  repetition  of  instruction. 
—To  beat  off,  to  repel  or  drive  back. — To  beat  out.  (a) 
To  extend  by  hammering ; hence,  figuratively,  to  work  out 
fully;  amplify;  expand. 

A man  thinking  on  his  legs  is  obliged  to  beat  out  his 
thought  for  his  own  sake,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  his  hearers. 

Cornhill  Mag. 

(b)  To  perform  or  execute,  as  a piece  of  music,  by  or  as 
if  by  beats  with  the  hands  or  feet. 

The  child’s  feet  were  busy  beating  out  the  tune. 

Cornhill  Mag. 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  be  beat  his  music  out. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  xevi. 

(c)  To  drive  out  or  away. 

Intermediate  varieties,  from  existing  in  lesser  numbers 
than  the  forms  which  they  connect,  will  generally  he 
beaten  out  and  exterminated  during  the  course  of  further 
modification  and  improvement. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  266. 
To  beat  the  air,  to  fight  to  no  purpose,  or  against  no  an- 
tagonist or  opposition. 

I therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ; so  fight  I,  not  as 
one  that  beateth  the  air.  l Cor.  ix.  26. 

To  beat  the  bounds.  See  bounds.— To  beat  the  dust, 
in  the  manage : (a)  To  take  in  too  little  ground  with  the 
fore  legs,  as  a horse.  ( b ) To  curvet  too  precipitately  or 
too  low,  as  a horse.— To  heat  the  general,  to  sound 
the  roll  of  the  drum  which  calls  the  troops  together. — To 
beat  the  tattoo,  to  sound  the  drum  for  evening  roll-call, 
when  all  soldiers  except  those  absent  with  permission 
are  expected  to  be  present  in  their  quarters.— To  beat 
the  wind,  to  make  a few  flourishes  in  the  air,  and  thus 
be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  a victor,  as  was  done 
under  the  medieval  system  of  trial  by  battle  when  the 
other  combatant  failed  to  appear.— To  beat  time,  to 
measure  or  regulate  time  in  music  by  the  motion  of  the 
hand  or  foot.— To  beat  to  a mummy.  See  mummy. — 
To  beat  up.  (a)  To  attack  suddenly;  alarm  or  disturb; 
hence,  to  come  to  or  upon  unexpectedly : as,  to  beat  up  an 
enemy’s  quarters. 

A distant  relation  left  him  an  estate  in  Ireland,  where 
he  had  resided  ever  since,  making  occasional  visits  to  the 
Continent  and  beating  up  his  old  quarters,  but  rarely  com- 
ing to  England.  Lawrence, 

(b)  To  summon  or  bring  together  as  by  beat  of  drum : as, 
to  beat  up  recruits,  (c)  In  hunting,  to  rouse  and  drive 
(game)  by  ranging. 

They  beat  up  a little  game  peradventure. 

Lamb , Imperfect  Sympathies. 
id)  In  engraving,  to  remove  (a  dent  or  mark)  from  the 
face  of  a plate  by  striking  the  back  with  a punch  while 
the  face  rests  on  a sheet  of  tin-foil  on  an  anvil  or  a stake. 
In  this  way  engravers  can  remove  marks  too  deep  to  be 
obliterated  by  the  scraper  or  burnisher.  = Syn.  1.  To 
pound,  bang,  buffet,  maul,  drub,  thump,  thwack,  baste, 
thrash,  pommel. — 11.  Discomfit,  Rout,  etc.  See  de  feat. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  strike  repeatedly;  knock, 
as  at  a door. 

The  men  of  the  city  . . . beat  at  the  door.  Judges  xix.  22. 

2.  To  move  with,  pulsation;  throb:  as,  the 
pulse  beats. 

A thousand  hearts  beat  happily. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  21. 

With  unused  thoughts  and  sweet 
And  hurrying  hopes,  his  heart  began  to  beat. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  408. 

3.  To  act,  dash,  or  fall  with  force  or  violence, 
as  a storm,  flood,  passion,  etc. : as,  the  tempest 
beats  against  the  house. 

And  the  sun  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he 
fainted,  and  wished  in  himself  to  die.  Jonah  iv.  8. 

Rolling  tempests  vainly  beat  below.  Dryden. 

For  the  noon  is  coming  on,  and  the  sunbeams  fiercely  beat. 

Bryant,  Damsel  of  Peru. 

4.  To  be  tossed  so  as  to  strike  the  ground  vio- 
lently or  frequently. 

Floating  corps  lie  beating  on  the  shore.  Addison. 

5.  To  give  notice  by  beating  a drum ; also,  to 
sound  on  being  beaten,  as  a drum. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night. 

Campbell,  Hohenlinden. 

6.  To  contain  beats  or  pulsations  of  sound,  as 
a tone  formed  by  sounding  together  two  notes 
which  are  nearlyin  unison.  See  beat,  n.,  7. — 7. 
To  ponder;  be  incessantly  engaged;  be  anx- 
iously directed  to  something ; be  in  agitation 
or  doubt. 

If  you  be  pleas’d,  retire  into  my  cell, 

And  there  repose  ; a turn  or  two  I’ll  walk, 

To  still  my  beating  mind.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
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Thy  heaven  is  on  earth  ; thine  eyes  and  thoughts 
Beat  on  a crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  heart. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

8.  Naut.y  to  make  progress  against  the  wind 
by  alternate  tacks  in  a zigzag  line.  A good 
square-rigged  vessel  will  make  a direct  gain  to  windward 
of  three  tenths  of  the  distance  she  has  sailed  while  beat- 
ing, while  the  gain  to  windward  of  an  average  fore-and-aft 
rigged  vessel  will  be  equal  to  five  or  six  tenths  of  the  dis- 
tance sailed. 

We  took  a pilot  on  board,  hove  up  our  anchor,  and  be- 
gan beating  down  the  bay. 

R.  It.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  3. 

Many  yachtsmen  had  pronounced  it  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility for  our  vessel  to  beat  out  in  so  light  a breeze. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  i. 
To  beat  about,  to  search  by  various  means  or  ways ; 
make  efforts  at  discovery. 

To  find  an  honest  man,  I beat  about. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  ii.  102. 
To  beat  about  the  bush,  to  approach  a matter  in  a 
roundabout  or  circumlocutory  way.— To  beat  to  quar- 
ters, to  summon  the  crew  of  a man-of-war  by  beat  of  drum 
to  their  stations  for  battle. — To  beat  up  and  down,  in 
hunting,  to  run  first  one  way  and  then  another : said  of  a 
stag.—  To  beat  up  for  recruits  or  soldiers,  to  go  about 
to  enlist  men  into  the  army : a phrase  originating  in  the 
fact  that  a recruiting  party  was  often  preceded  by  a drum- 
mer with  his  instrument. — To  beat  uponf,  to  enforce  by 
repetition  ; reiterate. 

How  frequently  and  fervently  doth  the  Scripture  beat 
^ upon  this  cause.  IlakewUl. 

beat1  (bet),  n.  [<  beat1,  !>.]  1.  A stroke;  a 

striking;  a blow,  whether  with  the  hand  or 
with  a weapon.  [Rare.] 

The  Smith  Divine,  as  with  a careless  beat, 

Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a heat. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  253. 

Thus  we  get  but  years  and  beats. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  ii.  3. 
2.  A recurrent  stroke;  a pulsation;  a throb: 
as,  the  beat  of  the  pulse  ; the  heart  makes  from 
sixty  to  seventy  hen  Is  a minute . — 3 . The  sound 
made  by  the  foot  in  walking  or  running;  a 
footfall. 

The  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 

Shelley,  The  Cloud. 

4.  A round  or  course  which  is  frequently  gone 
over:  as,  a watchmans  beat;  a milkman’s  beat. 

We  had  to  descend  from  the  sea-wall,  and  walk  under 
it,  until  we  got  beyond  the  sentry’s  beat. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xii. 
Hence  — 5.  A course  habitually  traversed,  or 
a place  to  which  one  habitually  or  frequently 
resorts. — 6.  In  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the 
principal  subdivision  of  a comity ; a voting-pre- 
cinct.— 7.  In  music:  (a)  The  beating  or  pul- 
sation arising  from  the  interference  of  two 
musical  notes  differing  but  slightly  in  pitch. 
See  interference.  The  number  of  beats  per  second  is 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  vibrations 
of  the  two  notes.  Thus,  two  notes  having  256  and  255 
vibrations  per  second  respectively,  if  sounded  simultane- 
ously, will  give  rise  to  one  beat  each  second,  because  once 
in  each  second  the  two  wave-systems  (see  sound)  will  coin- 
cide and  produce  a maximum  sound,  and  once  they  will 
be  half  a wave-length  apart,  and  the  sound  will  almost 
disappear.  Also  called  beating,  (f)  The  motion  of 
the  hand,  foot,  or  baton  in  marking  the  divi- 
sions of  time  during  the  performance  of  a piece 
of  music,  (c)  Used  vaguely  by  various  English 
writers  to  denote  different  kinds  of  ornamental 
notes  or  graces. — 8.  The  third  operation  in 
paper-making,  in  which  the  pulp  is  still  further 
divided  and  tom  apart  in  the  beating-engine. 
— 9.  The  blow  struck  by  a valve  when  falling 
into  its  seat. — 10.  The  bearing  part  or  the 
facing  of  a valve. 

The  inlet  and  outlet  valves  in  the  covers  of  the  air-cyl- 
inders are  of  brass  provided  with  leather  beats. 

lire,  Diet.,  IV.  740. 

11.  A worthless,  dishonest,  shiftless  fellow;  a 
knave.  [Slang.]- Beat  of  a watch  or  clock,  the 
stroke  made  by  the  action  of  the  escapement.  A clock  i.s 
said  to  be  in  beat  or  out  of  beat  according  as  the  stroke  is 
at  equal  or  unequal  intervals.  — Beat  or  tuck  of  drum 
( milit .),  a succession  of  strokes  on  a drum,  varied  in  differ- 
ent ways  for  particular  purposes,  as  to  regulate  a march, 
to  call  soldiers  to  their  arms  or  quarters,  to  direct  an  at- 
tack or  a retreat,  etc.— Dead  beat,  (a)  Formerly,  a person 
without  money  or  resources  ; now,  one  who  never  pays, 
but  lives  by  evasions  ; an  utterly  dishonest,  worthless  fel- 
low : an  intensified  expression  of  beat,  11,  above.  [Slang.  ] 
(b)  A stroke  or  blow  without  recoil,  as  in  the  dead-beat 
escapement.  See  escapement.—  Double  beat,  in  music,  a 
beat  repeated. — Out  Of  one’s  beat,  not  in  one’s  sphere 
or  department.  [Colloq.] 

beat1  (bet),  pp.  [Shorter  form  of  beaten , which 
is  the  only  form  used  attributively.]  Exhaust- 
ed by  exertion,  mentally  or  bodily ; fatigued ; 
worn  out  by  toil.  [Colloq.] 

Quite  beat  and  very  much  vexed.  Dickens. 

Dead  beat,  completely  exhausted  or  worn  out,  so  as  to 
be  incapable  of  further  exertion ; utterly  baffled,  as  by 
the  difficulty  of  a task  ; thoroughly  defeated  in  a contest 
or  struggle.  [Colloq.] 
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beat2  (bet),  n.  [Also  beet,  bait,  < MB.  bete; 
origin  unknown,  perhaps  < beat1,  v.,  or  perhaps 
connected  with  bait,  hate,  steep:  see  hate5.]  A 
bundle  of  flax  or  hemp  made  up  ready  for  steep- 
ing. 

beat3  (bet),  n.  [Also  bait,  bate;  origin  un- 
known. Cf.  beet2,  make  a fire.  Peat  is  appar. 
a different  word.]  The  rough  sod  of  moorland, 
or  the  matted  growth  of  fallow  land,  which  is 
sliced  or  pared  off,  and  burned,  when  the  land 
is  about  to  be  plowed.  See  beat 3,  v.  N.  E.  D. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

beat®  (bet),  v.  t.  and  i.  [See  beat3,  ».]  To 
slice  off  (the  beat  or  rough  sod)  from  unculti- 
vated or  fallow  ground  with  a beat-ax  or  breast- 
plow,  in  order  to  burn  it,  for  the  purpose  at 
once  of  destroying  it  and  of  converting  it  into 
manure  for  the  land.  N.  E.  1).  [Prov.  Eng.  ] 
beat*  memorise  (be-a'te  me-mo'ri-e).  [L., 
gen.  of  beata  memoria,  blessed  memory:  see 
beatify  and  memory .]  Of  blessed  memory : said 
of  the  dead. 

beat-ax  (bet'aks),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  bl&ax, 
bidijc;  < beat 3 4-  ax1.]  The  ax  or  adz  with 
which  the  beat  is  pared  off  in  hand-beating. 
See  beat3,  v.  N.  E.  D.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
beaten  (be'tn),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  be  ten,  < AS. 
bedten,  pp.  of  beatan,  beat:  see  beat 1,  v.]  1. 

Wrought  upon  by  beating;  formed  or  affected 
in  any  way  by  blows  or  percussion : as,  beaten 
work  (which  see,  below). 

This  work  of  the  candlesticks  was  of  beaten  gold. 

Num.  viii.  4. 

Specifically — 2.  Worn  by  beating  or  treading; 
much  trodden ; hence,  common  from  frequent 
use  or  repetition ; trite : as,  to  follow  the  beaten 
course  of  reasoning. 

A broad  and  beaten  way.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  1026. 

Truth  they  profess’d,  yet  often  left  the  true 
And  beaten  prospect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 

Crabbe,  Tales. 

3.  Conquered;  vanquished. 

I suppose  everything  is  right,  even  to  Wooler’s  being 
conqueror  and  I the  beaten  man.  S.  Tytler. 

4.  Exhausted ; worn  out. — 5.  Baffled,  as  by  the 
difficulty  of  a task,  intellectual  or  physical. 
—Beaten  work,  (a)  Metal  shaped  by  being  hammered 
on  an  anvil  or  a block  of  the  requisite  form.  Hand-made 
vessels  of  metal,  especially  those  of  rounded  form,  are  com- 
monly shaped  by  this  process,  (b)  Repouss6  work.  See 

irrepouss6. 

beater  (be'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  beats:  as,  a 
carpet -beater  ; a drum -beater, 

Euen  the  wisest  of  your  great  beaters  do  as  oft  punishe 
nature  as  they  do  correcte  faultes. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  32. 

2.  In  hunting , one  who  rouses  or  beats  up  game. 

When  the  beaters  came  up  we  found  that  the  bag  con- 
sisted of  five  red-deer — namely,  one  small  stag  and  four 
hinds.  J.  Baker,  Turkey,  p.  369. 

3.  That  which  beats  or  is  used  in  beating. 
Specifically  — (a)  In  basket-making,  a heavy  iron  used  for 
beating  the  work  close,  or  compacting  it.  (b)  In  cotton 
manuf.,  a machine  for  cleaning  and  opening  the  cotton 
preparatory  to  carding.  This  is  accomplished  by  beat- 
ing the  cotton,  as  it  is  fed  through  rolls,  by  horizontal 
blades  attached  to  an  axle  revolving  with  great  rapid- 
ity. (c)  The  jack  of  a knitting-machine,  (d)  A mallet 
used  in  hat-making,  (e)  A tool  for  packing  powder  in  a 
blast-hole.  (/)  A scutching-blade  for  breaking  flax  or 
hemp,  (g)  In  wearing,  the  lathe  or  batten  of  a loom: 
so  named  because  it  drives  the  weft  into  the  shed,  and 
makes  the  fabric  more  compact. 

beater-press  (be'ter-pres),  n.  A machine  for 
compacting  materials  for  baling,  by  beating 
them  down  by  a weight,  and  also  by  direct  and 
continued  pressure. 

beath  (beTH),  v.  t.  [Now  only  E.  dial.,  < ME. 
bethen,  < AS.  betliian,  a parallel  form  of  bathi- 
an,  > E.  bathe,  q.  v.]  1.  To  bathe;  foment. 

— 2.  To  heat  (unseasoned  wood)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  straightening  (it). 

A tall  young  oake  . . . 

Beath'd  in  fire  for  steele  to  be  in  sted. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  7. 
beatific  (be-a-tif'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  beatificus,  < bear 
tus,  happy,  ”+  facere,  make;  cf.  beatify. ] 1. 

Blessing  or  making  happy ; imparting  bliss. 

The  greatness  and  strangeness  of  the  beatific  vision. 

South. 

2.  Blessed;  blissful;  exaltedly  happy. 

He  arrived  in  the  most  beatific  frame  of  mind. 

Three  in  Norway,  p.  176. 
Beatific  vision,  in  theol.,  the  direct  vision  of  God,  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  essential  bliss  of  saints  and  angels 
in  heaven. 

beatifical  (be-a-tif'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  beatific . 
[Rare.] 

beatifically  (be-a-tif 'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a beatific 
manner. 

beatifieatet  (be-a-tif 'i-kat),  v.  t.  To  beatify, 
beatification  (be-at^i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  be- 
atification, < LL.  beatificare : see  beatify. ] 1. 
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The  act  of  beatifying  or  of  rendering  or  pro- 
nouncing happy;  the  state  of  being  blessed; 
blessedness. 

The  end  of  a Christian,  ...  the  rest  of  a Christian,  and 
the  beatification  of  his  spirit.  Jer.  Taylor , Sermons,  xx. 

2.  In  the  Rom.  Cath . Ch.,  the  act  by  which  a 
deceased  person  is  declared  to  be  beatified,  or 
one  of  the  blessed,  and  therefore  a proper  sub- 
ject of  a certain  degree  or  kind  of  public  reli- 
gious honor.  This  is  now  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
pope,  but  for  several  centuries  it  was  also  exercised  by 
local  bishops  or  metropolitans.  It  is  usually  the  second 
step  toward  canonization,  and  cannot  take  place  till  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  person  to  be  beatified,  except 
in  the  case  of  martyrs.  The  process  is  an  elaborate  one, 
consisting  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  stages,  and  extending 
over  many  years,  during  which  the  claims  of  the  reputed 
saint  are  carefully  and  strictly  investigated.  If  the  final 
result  is  favorable,  the  pope’s  decree  is  publicly  read  in 
the  pontifical  church,  the  image  and  relics  of  the  newly 
beatified  are  incensed,  etc.  See  canonization. 

Ximenes  has  always  been  venerated  in  Spain.  Philip 
IV.  endeavored  to  procure  his  beatification. 

G.  Ticknar , Span.  Lit.,  I.  424. 

beatify  (be-at'i-fl),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  beati- 
fied, ppr.  beatifying.  [<  F.  beatifier,  < LL.  beati- 
ficare, make  happy,  bless,  < beatificus , making 
happy,  blessing,  < L.  beatus , happy,  blessed  (pp. 
of  beare , make  happy,  akin  to  benus , bonus , good, 
bene , well),  + facere,  make.]  1.  To  make  su- 
premely happy ; bless  with  the  completion  of 
celestial  enjoyment : as  f ‘beatified  spirits,”  Dry- 
den. — 2.  To  pronounce  or  regard  as  happy,  or 
as  conferring  happiness.  [Rare.] 

The  common  conceits  and  phrases  which  so  beatify 
wealth.  Barrow,  Works  (ed.  1686),  III.  161. 

Specifically — 3.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  to  de- 
cree beatification. 

The  right  of  beatifying,  that  is,  declaring  a holy  person 
a saint,  and  decreeing  that  due  honour  might  be  paid  him, 
within  a particular  diocese,  continued  to  be  exercised  in 
England  and  everywhere  else  by  the  bishops  of  the  church. 

Rock , Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  495. 

Hence — 4.  To  ascribe  extraordinary  virtue  or 
excellence  to ; regard  as  saintly  or  exalted. 

His  heroine  is  so  beatified  with  description,  that  she 
loses  all  hold  upon  sympathy. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  128. 

beating  (be'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  beat1,  v .] 

1 . The  act  of  striking,  or  operating  by  blows ; 
any  process  of  working  by  percussion.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  A process  in  the  dressing  of  flax  and  hemp  by 
which  they  are  made  soft  and  pliable.  ( b ) The  process  of 
hammering  gold  and  silver  into  leaf.  The  sheets  are 
placed  between  pieces  of  parchment,  and  hammered  on  a 
marble  block,  (c)  In  bookbinding,  the  process  of  flatting 
out  with  a hammer  the  leaves  of  a book  which  have  been 
badly  pressed,  or  which  have  been  buckled  or  twisted  by 
bad  sewing  or  uneven  dampening. 

2.  Punishment  or  chastisement  by  blows;  a 
flogging. — 3.  The  state  of  being  beaten  or  out- 
done ; a defeat. 

Our  American  rifle-team  has  had  its  beating,  but  not  a 
bad  beating.  The  American,  VI.  245. 

4.  Regular  pulsation  or  throbbing. 

The  beatings  of  my  heart.  Wordsworth,  Tintern  Abbey. 

5.  In  music,  same  as  beat , 7 (a):  but  in  this 
form  more  frequently  applied  to  the  beats  of 
the  strings  of  a piano  or  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 
— 6.  Naut.,  the  act  of  advancing  in  a zigzag 
line  against  the  wind. 

beating-bracket  (be'ting-bral^et),  n.  The 
batten  ot  a loom. 

beating-engine  (be'ting-en//jin),  n.  1.  A ma- 
chine with  rotating  cutters  for  preparing  rags 
in  paper-making. — 2.  Same  as  beating-machine. 
beating-hammer  (be'tmg-ham,/er),  n.  A ham- 
mer having  two  slightly  rounded  faces,  used  in 
shaping  the  backs  of  books, 
beating-machine  (be'ting-ma-shen"),«.  A ma- 
chine for  opening  and  beating  cotton,  to  loosen 
it  and  remove  the  dust.  Also  called  willowing- 
machine,  opener,  heating-engine,  etc. 
beatitude  (be-at'i-tud),  n.  [<  E.  beatitude,  < 
L.  beatitudo,  < beatus,  happy,  blessed : see  be- 
atify..]  1.  Supreme  blessedness;  felicity  of 

the  highest  kind;  consummate  bliss;  hence,  in 
a less  restricted  sense,  any  extreme  pleasure  or 
satisfaction. 

True  beatitude  groweth  not  on  earth. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  11. 
About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received 
Beatitude  past  utterance.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  62. 

Thousands  of  the  Jews  find  a peculiar  beatitude  in  hav- 
ing themselves  interred  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  75. 

2.  One  of  the  eight  ascriptions  of  blessed- 
ness to  those  who  possess  particular  virtues, 
pronounced  by  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Mat.  v.  3-11 : so  named  from  the  word 


beaupere 

“blessed”  (in  the  Latin,  beati),  with  which 

each  declaration  or  ascription  begins Formal 

beatitude,  the  possession  of  the  highest  good. — Objec- 
tive beatitude,  the  highest  good, 
beattle  (be-at'l),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.  (Exmoor  and 
Scilly  Gloss.)  and  U.  S. ; appar.  < be-1  + attle  for 
addle. ] To  addle  the  brain  of ; make  a fool  of. 
[Prov.  TJ.  S.  (Massachusetts).] 
beau  (bo),  a.  and  n.  [As  an  adj.  long  obsolete; 
early  mod.  E.  hew,  < ME.  beu,  bieu,  beau , < OP. 
beau,  biau,  earlier  bel,  beat,  bial,  mod.  F.  beau, 
bel,  fem.  belle,  < L.  bellus,  fair,  beautiful,  fine: 
see  belt,  bell 5.  The  noun  is  mod.,  and  follows 
the  F.  in  pron. ; the  ME.  adj.  if  still  existent 
would  be  pronounced  as  in  its  deriv.  beauty,  q. 
v.]  I.f  a.  Good;  fair:  used  especially  in  ad- 
dress: as,  “ beau  sir,”  Chaucer,  House  of  Fame, 

1. 643.  See  beausire,  beaupere,  etc. 

II.  n.  ; pi.  beaus  or  beaux  (boz).  1 . One  who 
is  very  neat  and  particular  about  his  dress,  and 
fond  of  ornaments  and  jewelry ; a fop ; a dandy : 
now  most  often  said  of  a man  of  middle  age  or 
older : as,  he  is  an  old  beau. 

Besides  thou  art  a beau  : what’s  that,  my  child? 

A fop,  well-dressed,  extravagant,  and  wild. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius,  Satires,  iv.  42. 

He  is  represented  on  his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a beau, 
dressed  in  a long  periwig,  and  reposing  himself  upon  vel- 
vet cushions  under  a canopy  of  state. 

Addison,  Thoughts  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

2.  A man  who  is  suitor  to  or  is  attentive  to  a 
lady ; a lover;  a swain.  [Now  chiefly  colloq.  or 
rustic.] 

Her  love  was  sought,  I do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  Mrs.  Mary  Blaize. 

The  rural  beaux  their  best  attire  put  on, 

To  win  their  nymphs,  as  other  nymphs  are  won. 

Crabbe,  The  Village. 

=Syn.  1.  Dandy,  Exquisite,  etc.  See  coxcomb. 
beau  (bo),  v.  t.  [<  beau,  n.]  To  act  the  beau 
to;  attend  or  escort  (a  lady), 
beauceantt,  ».  See  beauseant. 
beauclerkt  (bo'klerk  or  -klark),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  beauclark,  < ME.  beauclerk,  < OF.  beau, 
fine,  + clerc,  clerk,  scholar.]  A good  scholar; 
a learned  man  t known  especially  as  a surname 
of  Henry  I.  of  England  (Henry  Beauclerk). 
beaufet,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  buffet2. 
beaufin  (bif 'in),  n.  [A  forced  spelling  of  biffin, 
as  if  < F.  beau,  beautiful,  + fin,  fine.]  Same 
as  biffin. 

beaufreyt,  n.  Same  as  baufrey.  Weale. 
beau-ideal  (bo'i-de'al  or  bo'e-da-al'),  n.  [F., 
le  beau  ideal,  the  ideal  beautiful:  le  beau,  the 
beautiful;  ideal,  adj.,  ideal.  Hence  in  E.  often 
taken  as  beau,  adj.,  qualifying  ideal,  n.,  an  ex- 
cellent (one’s  best)  ideal : see  beau  and  ideal.'] 
A mental  conception  or  image  of  any  object, 
moral  or  physical,  in  its  perfect  typical  form, 
free  from  all  the  deformities,  defects,  and 
blemishes  accompanying  its  actual  existence; 
a model  of  excellence  in  the  mind  or  fancy; 
ideal  excellence. 

My  ambition  is  to  give  them  a beau-ideal  of  a welcome. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxiv. 

beauish  (bo'ish),  a.  [<  beau  + -ish1.]  Like 
a beau;  foppish;  fine:  as,  “a  beauish  young 
spark,”  Byron,  Bean  and  Bedlamite. 
Beaujolais  (bo-zho-la'),  n.  [F.  Beaujolais,  a 
former  division  of  France,  now  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  department  of  Rhone.]  A kind 
of  red  wine  made  in  the  department  of  Rh6ne, 
in  southeastern  France. 

beau  monde  (bo  m6nd).  [F. : beau,  < L.  bel- 
lus, fine ; monde,  < L.  mundus,  world.  See  beau 
and  mundane.]  The  fashionable  world;  people 
of  fashion  and  gayety,  collectively, 
beaumontite  (bo'mon-tit),  n.  [After  Prof. 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  of  France.]  In  mineral.,  a 
variety  of  heulandite  from  Jones’s  Falls  near 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

beaumont-root  (bo'mont-rot),  n.  Same  as 
bowman’s-root. 

Beaune  (bon),  n.  [F.]  A red  wine  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  name  is  given  to  wines  produced  in  a large 
district  around  the  city  of  Beaune,  and  varying  greatly  in 
quality. 

beauperet,  beaupeert,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also 
bewpeer,  etc.  (in  the  sense  of  ‘ companion,’ 
sometimes  spelled  beauphere,  by  confusion  with 
phere,  an  erroneous  spelling  of  ME.  fere,  a com- 
panion : Bee  fere),  < ME.  bewpere,  beaupere,  bew- 
pyr,  etc.,  < (1)  OF.  beaupere,  ‘good  father  ’ a 
polite  form  of  pere,  father  (mod.  F.  beau-pere, 
father-in-law,  or  stepfather),  < beau,  fair,  good, 
+ pere,  F.  pere,  < L.  pater  = E.  father  ; (2)  OF. 
beau,  fair,  good,  + per,  peer  (mod.  F.  pair). 


beaupere 


peer,  equal.]  1.  Aterm  of  courtesy  for  'father,’ 
used  especially  in  addressing  or  speaking  of 
priests. — 2.  A companion,  compeer,  or  friend. 
Now  leading  him  into  a secret  shade 
From  his  Beauperes,  and  from  bright  heavens  vew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  35. 

beauperst,  bewperst,  ».  [Also  bowpres;  per- 
haps, like  many  other  fabrics,  named  from  the 
place  of  its  original  manufacture,  conjectured 
in  this  case  to  be  Beaupreau,  a town  in  France 
with  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen.]  A 
fabric,  apparently  of  linen,  used  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  Flags  were 
made  of  it. 
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With  my  cozen  Richard  Pepys  upon  the  'Change,  about 
supplying  us  with  bewpers  from  Norwich,  which  I should 
be  glad  of,  if  cheap.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  136 


beau-peruket,  «.  A name  given  to  periwigs  of 
exaggerated  length  worn  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III. 

beau-pot  (bo 'pot),  n.  [An  erroneous  form 
(simulating  F.  beau,  beautiful)  of  bowpot  for 
boughpot,  q.  v.]  A large  ornamental  vase  for 
cut  flowers. 

beauseantt,  beauceantt,  n.  [OF.  bauceant , a 
flag  (see  def.),  perhaps  < bailment,  baucent,  etc. 
( > E.  bausond,  q.  v. ),  orig.  black-and-white  spot- 
ted, but  later  written  beauseant,  beauceant,  as  if 

< F.  beau,  fine,  handsome,  comely,  + seant,  suit- 
able, lit.  sitting,  ppr.  of  seoir,  sit:  see  seance.] 
The  flag  of  the  order  of  the  Templars,  half 
black  and  half  white,  and  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, “Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis,  sed  no- 
mini  tuo  da  gloriam.” 

beau-semblantt,  n.  [F. : beau,  fair;  semblant, 
appearance:  see  semblance.']  Fair  appearance. 
Court  of  Love,  1.  1085. 

beauship  (bo'ship),  n.  [<  beau  + -ship.]  The 
character  and  quality  of  a beau ; the  state  of 
being  a beau : used  sometimes,  as  in  the  ex- 
tract, as  a title. 

You  laugh  not,  gallants,  as  by  proof  appears, 

At  what  his  beauship  says,  but  what  he  wears. 
Congreve,  Prol.  to  Dryden  Jr.’s  Husband  his  own  Cuckold. 

beausiret,  n.  [ME.  also  beausir,  bewsher,  etc., 

< OF.  beau  sire,  fair  sir:  see  beau  and  sir,  and 
cf.  beaupere.  See  also  belsire.]  Fair  sir:  an 
ancient  formal  mode  of  address. 

beauteous  (bu'te-us),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
beautious,  beuteous,  bewtious,  beuteus,  < ME. 
bewteous,  etc.,  < bewte,  beaute,  beauty,  + -ous.] 
Possessing  beauty ; sensuously  beautiful. 
[Chiefly  poetical.] 

I can,  Petruchlo,  help  thee  to  a wife. 

With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

= Syn.  Handsome,  Pretty,  etc.  See  beautiful 

beauteously  (bu'te-us-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  bewty- 
osely,  < bewtyose,  bewteous,  beauteous,  + -ly?.] 
In  a beauteous  manner ; in  a manner  pleasing 
to  the  senses ; beautifully. 

Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  side  that  is  next 
the  sun,  or  where  they  look  beauteously. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  § 1. 

beauteousness  (bu'te-us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  beauteous ; beauty, 
beautification  (bu^ti-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  beauti- 
fy: see  -f  cation .]  The  act  of  beautifying  or 
rendering  beautiful;  decoration;  adornment; 
embellishment 


It  is  a beautiful  necessity  of  our  nature  to  love  some- 
thing.  D.  Jerrold. 

We  are  clearly  conscious  of  the  propriety  of  applying 
the  epithet  beautiful  to  virtues  such  as  charity,  reverence, 
or  devotion,  but  we  cannot  apply  it  with  the  same  pro- 
priety to  duties  of  perfect  obligation,  such  as  veracity  or 
integrity.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  84. 

The  beautiful,  that  which  possesses  beauty ; beauty  in 
the  abstract : as,  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  art ; the  good 
the  true,  and  the  beautif  ul. 

Can  we  conceive  of  a period  of  human  development  at 
•which  religion  is  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  ? J.  Caird. 

It  is  very  old,  this  architecture  [Duomo  at  Murano]  • 
but  the  eternal  youth  of  the  beautiful  belongs  to  it,  and 
there  is  scarce  a stone  fallen  from  it  that  I would  re- 
place- Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xii. 

= Syn.  Beautiful,  Beauteous,  Handsome,  Pretty,  Fair 
Lovely,  Comely,  charming,  all  apply  to  that  which  is  highly 
pleasing,  especially  to  the  eye.  Beautiful,  the  most  gen- 
eral of  these  words,  is  also  often  the  noblest  and  most 
spiritual,  expressing  that  which  gives  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  eye,  ear,  mind,  or  soul.  Beauteous  is  chiefly 
poetic,  and  covers  the  less  spiritual  part  of  beautiful. 
Handsome  is  founded  upon  the  notion  of  proportion,  sym- 
metry, as  the  result  of  cultivation  or  work ; a handsome 
figure  is  strictly  one  that  has  been  developed  by  atten- 
tion to  physical  laws  into  the  right  proportions.  It  is 
less  spiritual  than  beautiful ; a handsome  face  is  not 
necessarily  a beautiful  face.  Handsome  applies  to  larger 
or  more  important  things  than  pretty:  as,  a handsome 
house  ; a pretty  cottage.  It  is  opposed  to  homely.  Pretty 
applies  to  that  which  has  symmetry  and  delicacy,  a dimin- 
utive beauty,  without  the  higher  qualities  of  graceful- 
ness, dignity,  feeling,  purpose,  etc.  A thing  not  small  of 
its  kind  may  be  called  pretty  if  it  is  of  little  dignity  or 
consequence:  as,  a pretty  dress  or  shade  of  color;  but 
pretty  is  not  used  of  men  or  their  belongings,  except  in 
contempt.  Fair  starts  from  the  notion  of  a brightness 
that  catches  the  eye ; it  notes  that  sort  of  beauty  which 
delights  the  eye  by  complexion  and  feature  ; in  this  sense 
it  is  now  less  common  in  prose.  Lovely  is  a strong  word 
for  that  which  is  immediately  pleasing  to  the  eye  ; it  ap- 
plies primarily  to  that  which  excites  admiration  and  love. 
Comely  applies  rather  to  the  human  figure,  chiefly  in  its 
proportions ; it  is  used  less  commonly  than  handsome  to 
express  the  result  of  care  or  training.  See  elegant. 

The  moon  was  pallid,  but  not  faint ; 

And  beautiful  as  some  fair  saint. 

Longfelloio,  Orion. 

And  there  a vision  caught  my  eye ; 

The  reflex  of  a beauteous  form. 

Tennyson,  Miller’s  Daughter. 

A handsome  house,  to  lodge  a friend  ; 

A river  at  my  garden’s  end. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  Satires,  II.  vi.  3. 


beaver 


If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 

Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

Emerson,  To  the  Rhodora. 


Beauty  results  from  adaptation  to  our  faculties,  and  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual. 

C.  E.  Norton. 


Nothing  more  beautiful  — nothing  prettier,  at  least - 
was  ever  made  than  Phoebe.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 


The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  21. 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  1. 

I doubt,  indeed,  if  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of 
his  day  were  any  comelier  and  any  cleaner  than  these 
their  descendants. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  114. 
beautifully  (bu'ti-ful-i),  adv.  In  a beautiful 
manner. 


The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  affection  that  follows  It  at- 
tach themselves  rather  to  modes  of  enthusiasm  and  feel- 
ing than  to  the  course  of  simple  duty  which  constitutes  a 
merely  truthful  and  upright  man. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  84. 
2.  A particular  grace  or  charm ; an  embellish- 
ment or  ornament. — 3.  Any  particular  thing 
which  is  beautiful  and  pleasing ; a part  which 
surpasses  in  pleasing  qualities  that  with  which 
it  is  united:  generally  in  the  plural:  as,  the 
beauties  of  an  author ; the  beauties  of  nature. 
Look  in  thy  soul,  and  thou  shalt  beauties  find, 

Like  those  which  drown’d  Narcissus  in  the  flood. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxxiv. 
4.  A beautiful  person;  specifically,  a beauti- 
ful woman;  collectively,  beautiful  women:  as, 
all  the  beauty  of  the  place  was  present. 

This  lady  was  not  onely  a greate  beauty,  but  a most 
virtuous  and  excellent  creature. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  8,  1675, 
And  I have  shadow’d  many  a group 
Of  beauties,  that  were  horn 
In  teacup-times  of  hood  and  hoop, 

Or  while  the  patch  was  worn. 

Tennyson,  The  Talking  Oak. 

5f.  Prevailing  style  or  taste;  rage;  fashion. 

She  stained  her  hair  yellow,  which  was  then  the  beauty. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Camberwell  beauty,  the  Vanessa  Antiopa,  a beautiful 
butterfly,  rare  in  Great  Britain,  but  often  found  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  : so  named  from  having  been 
found  sometimes  at  Camberwell,  a suburb  of  London.  The 
wings  are  deep,  rich,  velvety  brown,  with  a band  of  black 
containing  a row  of  large  blue  spots  around  the  brown’ 
and  an  outer  band  or  margin  of  pale  yellow  dappled  with 
black  spots.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  elm.— Curve 
of  beauty,  line  of  beauty,  see  curve.—  Dependent 
beauty,  that  beauty  which  does  not  appear  when  the  ob- 
ject is  contemplated  in  itself,  hut  only  when  it  is  consid- 
ered in  its  adaptation  to  its  end. 

What  has  been  distinguished  as  dependent  or  relative 
beauty  is  nothing  more  than  a beautified  utility  or  utilized 
beauty.  sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Ideal  beauty,  the  standard  of  esthetic  perfection  which 
the  mind  forms  and  seeks  to  express  in  the  fine  arts  and 
in  the  rules  which  govern  those  arts.— Mixed  beauty 
the  character  of  an  object  which  is  beautiful  and  at  the 
same  time  affords  pleasure  of  another  kind.  = Syn.  1. 
Loveliness,  fairness,  comeliness,  attractiveness ; elegance’ 
gracefulness,  adornment. 

beautyt  (bu'ti),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bewtyen,  < bewty, 
etc.,  beauty:  see  beauty,  n.]  To  render  beau- 
tiful; adorn,  beautify,  or  embellish. 

The  harlot’s  cheek,  beautied  with  plast’ring  art. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  ] 


Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  1.  323, 


This  thing  and  that  necessary  to  the  beautification  of 
the  room.  fIrs  Craik 


beautified  (bu'ti-fld),  p.  a.  Adorned;  made 
beautiful;  in  her.,  ornamented  with  jewels, 
feathers,  or  the  like  : said  of  a crown,  a cap,  o** 
“V  garment  used  as  a bearing.  The  blazon  should 
state  in  what  way  the  bearing  is  beautified,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, with  jewels. 

beautifier  (bu'ti-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  makes  beautiful. 


Semiramis,  the  founder  of  Babylon,  according  to  Justin 
and  Strabo ; but  the  enlarger  only  and  beautifier  of  it, 
according  to  Herodotus. 

Costard,  Astron.  of  the  Ancients,  p.  102. 


beautiful  (bu'ti-ful),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
beutiful , bewUful , butyful,  etc. ; < beauty  + -ful.] 
Full  of  beauty ; possessing  qualities  that  de- 
light the  senses,  especially  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
or  awaken  admiration  or  approval  in  the  mind. 
See  beauty , 1. 

It  was  moated  round  after  the  old  manner,  but  it  is  now 
dry,  and  turfed  with  a beautifull  carpet. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  14,  1675. 
Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful, 

Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells. 

, Tennyson,  (Enone. 

Silence,  beautiful  voice ! 

Be  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  mind 
With  a joy  in  which  I cannot  rejoice. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  v.  3. 


beautifulness  (bu'ti-fiil-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  beautiful ; elegance  of  form  ; beauty, 
beautify  (bu'ti-fi),  v.  ; pret.  and  pp.  beautified, 
ppr.  beautifying.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  beutify 
beutyfy,  bewtify,  -fie;  < beauty  + -fy.]  I.  trans. 
To  make  or  render  beautiful;  adorn;  deck; 
grace;  decorate;  embellish. 

The  arts  that  beautify  and  polish  life.  Burke. 

Mid  creeping  moss  and  ivy’s  darker  green, 

How  much  thy  presence  beautifies  the  ground  ! 

Clare,  The  Primrose. 

=Syn.  Adorn,  Ornament,  etc.  See  adorn  and  decorate. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  beautiful ; advance  in 
beauty.  [Rare.] 

It  must  he  a prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself,  to  see 
his  creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  111. 

beautiless  (bu'ti-les),  a.  [<  beauty  + -less.] 
Institute  of  beauty. 

Dnamiable,  . . . beautiless,  reprobate. 

★ Hammond,  Works,  IV.  7. 

beauty  (bu'ti),  w.;  pi.  beauties  (-tiz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  beuty , bewty , < ME.  bewty,  bewte , 
beute , beaute , earliest  form  bealte,  < OF.  biaute , 
bealtet,  beltet,  F.  beaute , = Pr.  beltat,  beutat  = 
Sp.  beldad  = Pg.  beldade  = It.  beltd,  < ML. 
bellita{t-)s , beauty,  < L.  bellus , beautiful,  fair: 
see  beau  and  bell 5.]  1.  That  quality  of  an  ob- 

ject by  virtue  of  which  the  contemplation  of  it 
directly  excites  pleasurable  emotions.  The  word 
denotes  primarily  that  which  pleases  the  eye  or  ear,  but 
it  is  applied  also  to  that  quality  in  any  object  of  thought 
which  awakens  admiration  or  approval : as,  intellectual 
beauty,  moral  beauty,  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  beauty 
of  utility,  and  so  on. 

He  hath  a daily  beauty  in  his  life 

That  makes  me  ugly.  Shak.,  Othello,  v.  1. 

A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever. 

Keats,  Endymion,  1.  1. 

The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause  is  gone. 

Wordsworth,  National  Independence,  i. 


beauty-of-the-night  (bu'ti-ov-the-mt'),  n.  The 
four-o’clock,  Mirabilis  Jalapa. 
beauty-sleep  (bu'ti-slep),  n.  The  sleep  taken 
before  midnight,  popularly  regarded  as  the 
most  refreshing  portion  of  the  night’s  rest, 
beauty-spot  (bu'ti-spot),  n.  1.  A patch  or 
spot  placed  on  the  face  to  heighten  beauty, 
as  formerly  practised  by  women ; hence,  some- 
thing that  heightens  beauty  by  contrast;  a 
foil. 

The  filthiness  of  swine  makes  them  the  beauty-spot  of 
the  animal  creation.  Grew 

The  numberless  absurdities  into  which  this  copyism 
lias  led  the  people,  from  nose-rings  to  ear-rings,  from 
painted  faces  to  beauty-spots. 

11.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  90. 
2.  An  especially  beautiful  feature  or  thing. 
Banyan. 

beauty-washt  (bu'ti-wosh),  n.  A cosmetic, 
beaux,  n.  Plural  of  beau. 
beauxite,  n.  See  bauxite. 
beaver1  (be'ver),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
*also  beavor,  bever,  < ME.  bever,  < AS.  beofer, 
befer  = D.  LG.  bever  = OHG.  bibar,  MHG.  G. 
biber  = Icel.  bjorr  = Sw.  bcifver  = Dan.  beever 
= L.  fiber,  OL.  biber  (>  It.  bevero  - Sp.  bibaro 
= Pr.  vibre  = F.  bievre)  = Gael,  beabhar  = Com. 
befr  = OBulg.  bebru,  bibrit,  bobru,  Bohem.  Pol. 
bobr  = Russ,  bobru  = Lith.  bebrits  = Lett,  bebris 
OPruss.  bebrus,  a beaver,  = Skt.  babhru,  a large 
ichneumon;  as  adj.,  brown,  tawny;  perhaps  a 
redupl.  of  •/  *bhru,  the  ult.  root  of  AS.  brim, 
E.  brown:  see  brown.]  I.  n.  1.  A rodent 
quadruped,  about  two  feet  in  length,  of  the 
family  Castoridce  and  genus  Castor,  C.  fiber,  at 
one  time  common  in  the  northern  regions  of 
both  hemispheres,  now  found  in  considerable 
numbers  only  in  North  America,  but  occurring 
solitary  in  central  Europe  and  Asia,  it  has  short 
ears,  a blunt  nose,  small  fore  feet,  large  webbed  hind 
feet,  with  a flat  ovate  tail  covered  with  scales  on  its  upper 
surface.  It  is  valued  for  its  fur  (which  used  to  be  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  but  for  which  silk 
is  now  for  the  most  part  substituted)  and  for  an  odorife- 
rous secretion  named  castor  or  castoreum  (which  see). 


beaver 

Its  food  consists  of  the  bark  of  trees,  leaves,  roots,  and 
berries.  The  favorite  haunts  of  the  beavers  are  rivers 
and  lakes  which  are  bordered  by  forests.  When  they  find 
a stream  not  sufficiently  deep  for  their  purpose,  they  throw 
across  it  a dam  constructed  with  great  ingenuity  of  wood, 
stones,  and  mud,  gnawing  down  small  trees  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  compacting  the  mud  by  blows  of  their  power- 
ful tails.  In  winter  they  live  in  houses,  which  are  from  3 
to  4 feet  high,  are  built  on  the  water's  edge  with  subaque- 
ous entrances,  and  afford  them  protection  from  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals.  They  formerly  abounded  throughout 
northern  America,  but  are  now  found  only  in  unsettled  or 
thinly  populated  regions.  Several  slightly  different  varie- 
ties of  the  European  beaver  have  received  special  names. 
The  North  American  beaver  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
European,  and  exhibits  some  slight  cranial  peculiarities ; 


Beaver  {Castor fiber). 


it  is  commonly  rated  as  a distinct  species  or  conspecies, 
under  the  name  of  Castor  canadensis.  The  so-called  fossil 
beaver,  Castoroides  ohioensis,  belongs  to  a different  family, 
Castoroididce  (which  see).  See  also  Castoridce. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  beaver. — 3.  (a)  A hat  made 
of  beaver  fur. 

This  day  I put  on  my  half  cloth  black  stockings  and  my 
new  coate  of  the  fashion,  which  pleases  me  well,  and  with 
my  bever  I was,  after  office  was  done,  ready  to  go  to  my 
Lord  Mayor’s  feast.  Pepys , Diary,  I.  230. 

Hence — ( b ) A hat  of  the  shape  of  a beaver  hat, 
but  made  of  silk  or  other  material,  in  imitation 
of  the  fur.  The  modern  stiff  silk  hat  was  com- 
monly called  a beaver  until  recently. — 4.  A 
glove  made  of  beaver’s  fur.  Miss  Austen. — 5. 
A thick  woolen  cloth  used  for  garments  by 
both  sexes.  The  thickest  quality  is  used  for 
overcoats. 

II.  a.  Made  of  beaver  or  of  the  fur  of  the  bea- 
ver : as,  a beaver  hat ; beaver  gloves. 
beaver2  (be'ver),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bever, 
beevor,  etc.,  altered,  by  confusion  with  beaver 1, 
in  “beaver  hat,”  from  earlier  haver,  bavier,  < 
late  ME.  baviere,  < OF.  baviere  (=  Sp.  babera  = 
It.  baviera),  beaver  of  a helmet,  prop,  a bib,  < 
b a/ve,  foam,  froth,  saliva:  see  bavette.]  In  medi- 
eval armor,  originally  a protection  for  the  lower 
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i,  Beaver  fixed  to  the  corselet:  B,  vizor;  C,  beaver.  2,  Beaver 
working  on  pivots  and  capable  of  being  raised  to  cover  the  face  : B, 
beaver.  Both  are  examples  of  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  (From 
Viollet-le- Due’s  “ Diet  du  Mobilier  frai^ais.”) 

part  of  the  face  and  cheeks,  fixed  securely  to 
the  armor  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  the  head  to  turn  behind  it. 
In  this  form  it  was  worn  throughout  the  fifteenth  century 
with  headpieces  other  than  the  armet.  In  English  armor 
it  was  the  movable  protection  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  while  the  vizor  covered  the  upper  part ; it  is  there- 
fore nearly  the  same  as  the  aventaile  (which  see).  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  movable  beaver  was  confounded 
with  the  vizor. 

So  beene  they  both  at  one,  and  doen  upreare 
Their  hevers  bright  each  other  for  to  greet. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  i.  29. 
He  wore  his  beaver  up.  Shak .,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down, 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

beaver3t,  ».  and  v.  See  bever?'. 
beavered  (be'verd),  a.  [<  beaver 2 + -ed2.] 
Provided  with  or  wearing  a beaver. 

His  beaver'd  brow  a birchen  garland  wears. 

Pope,  Dimciad,  iv.  141. 

beaver-poison  (be'ver-poi'i'zn),  n.  The  water- 
hemlock,  Cicuta  maculata. 
beaver-rat  (be'ver-rat),  n.  1.  The  name  in 
Australia  of  the  murine  rodents  of  the  family 
MuricUe  and  genus  Hydromys  (which  see).  They 
are  aquatic  animals  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  inhabiting 
the  banks  bordering  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  swimming 
and  diving  with  ease,  and  iu  general  economy  resembling 
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the  water-vole  of  Europe,  A rvivola  amphibius,  or  the  musk- 
rat of  America. 

2.  A name  of  the  ondatra,  muskrat,  or  mus- 
quash of  North  America,  Fiber  sibethicus. 
beaver-root  (be'ver-rot),  n.  The  yellow  pond- 
lily,  Nymplisea  advena. 

beaverteen  (be'ver-teu),  n.  [<  beaver1  + -teen, 
after  velveteen.'}  1.  A cotton  twilled  fabric  in 
which  the  warp  is  drawn  up  into  loops,  form- 
ing a pile,  which  is  left  uncut. — 2.  A strong 
cotton  twilled  fabric  for  men’s  wear,  it  is  a 
kind  of  smooth  fustian,  shorn  after  being  dyed.  If  shorn 
before  dyeing,  it  is  called  moleskin.  E.  II.  Knight. 

beaver-tongue  (be'ver-tung),  n.  Same  as  cost- 
mary. 

beaver-tree  fbe'ver-tre),  n.  The  sweet-bay  of 
the  United  States,  Magnolia  Virginiana.  • 
beavorU,  beavor2t,  «•  Obsolete  forms  of  bea- 
ver1, beaver 2. 

beballyt,  a.  [Late  ME.,  a corruption  of  OF. 
(AF.)  *bipall6,  < hi-,  two,  twice,  + “palle, 
party  par-pale : a term  of  blazon”  (Cotgrave).] 
In  her.,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a vertical 
line  ; party  per  pale : said  of  an  escutcheon, 
bebeastt  (be-best'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + beast.]  To 
make  a beast  of ; consider  as  a beast ; treat  as 
a beast. 

bebeeric  (be-be'rik),  a.  [<  bebeeru  + -ie. ] Of 
or  derived  from  bebeerin.  Also  written  bebiric. 
— Bebeeric  acid,  a white,  crystalline,  volatile  acid  ex- 
tracted from  the  seeds  of  Ocotea  Jlodicei. 

bebeerine  (be-be'rin),  n.  [<  bebeeru,  q.  v.] 
The  active  principle  of  the  bark  of  the  be- 
beeru or  greenheart-tree  of  Guiana.  It  is  said 
to  be  identical  with  buxine,  CjoH^iNOg,  and  is  used  as  a 
latter  tonic  and  febrifuge,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  crude 
sulphate.  Also  written  bebearine,  biberine,  bibirine , be - 
beeria,  etc. 

bebeeru  (be-be'ro),  n.  [Native  name,  also 
spelled  bebearu,  bibiru. ] A tree  of  British  Gui- 
ana, Ocotea  Itoclicei,  of  the  family  Lauracese, 
the  timber  of  which  is  known  to  wood-mer- 
chants by  the  name  of  greenheart,  and  is  large- 
ly imported  into  England  for  the  building  of 
ships  and  submarine  structures,  being  remark- 
ably hard  and  durable,  and  not  subject  to  injury 
from  the  ship-worm  ( Teredo  navalis).  Its  bark 
contains  bebeerin,  and  is  used  as  a febrifuge, 
bebization  (be-bi-za'shon),  n.  In  music,  the 
system  of  indicating  the  tones  of  the  scale,  for 
reference  or  practice,  by  the  syllables  la,  be, 
ce,  de,  me,  fe,  ge,  proposed  in  1628  by  Daniel 
Ilitzler,  and  apparently  applied  not  to  the 
scale  in  the  abstract,  but  to  the  scale  beginning 
on  A.  See  bobization,  solmization,  etc. 
bebleedt  (be-bled'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bebleden-,  < 
be-1  + bleed.]  To  make  bloody.  Chaucer, 
Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1144. 

beblott  (bf-blot'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + blot1.]  To 
blot  all  over;  stain. 

Beblotte  it  with  thi  teeris  eke  a lyte. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  ii.  1027. 

beblubbered  (be-blub'Crd),  a.  [<  be-1  + blub- 
bered.] Befouled  or  bleared,  as  with  weeping. 
Her  eyes  all  beblubbered  with  tears. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  I.  iii.  13. 

beblurt,  V.  t.  [<  be- 1 + blur.]  To  blur  all  over, 
bebung  (ba'bung),  n.  [G.,  a trembling,  < be- 
*ben,  tremble.]  A certain  pulsation  or  trembling 
effect  given  to  a sustained  note,  in  either  vo- 
cal or  instrumental  music,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pression. Grove. 

bee1!,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  beck1. 
bee2  (bek),  n.  [F.,beak:  see  beck 4,  beak1.]  A 
beak ; in  music,  a mouthpiece  for  a musical  in- 
strument. 

becafico,  becafigo  (bek-a-fe'ko,  -go),  n,  Same 
as  beccafico. 

becall  (be-kal'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bicallen,  bikal- 
len,  < bi-,be-,  + callen,  call:  see  be-1  and  call.] 
If.  To  accuse. — 2\.  To  call  upon;  call  forth; 
challenge. — 3f.  To  call;  summon. — 4.  To  call 
names;  miscall.  N.  E.  J). 
becalm  (be-kam'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + calm.]  1. 
To  make  calm  or  still;  make  quiet;  calm. 

The  moon  shone  clear  on  the  becalmed  flood.  Dryden. 


beccafico 

Banish  his  sorrows  and  becalm  his  soul  with  easy  dreams. 

Addison. 

2.  Naut.,  to  deprive  (a  sbip)of  wind;  delayby 
or  subject  to  a calm. 

A man  becalmed  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  in  a fair 
day,  may  look  on  the  sun,  or  sea,  or  ship,  a whole  hour, 
and  perceive  no  motion.  Locke. 

becalming  (be-kii'ming),  n.  The  state  of  being 
becalmed ; a calm  at  sea.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Other  unlucky  accidents  oftentimes  happen  in  these 
seas,  especially  in  becalniings. 

Sir  T.  Herbert , Travels  in  Africa,  p.  6. 
becalmment  (be-kam'ment),  n.  [<  becalm  + 
-ment.]  The  state  of  being  becalmed.  [Rare.] 
became  (be-kam').  Preterit  of  become. 
becap  (be-’kap'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  becapped, 
ppr.  becapping.  [<  be-1  + cap1.]  To  cover 
with  a cap. 

becard  (bek'iird),  n,  [<  F.  *becard,  < bee,  beak: 
see  beak 1 and  -ard.  ] A name  of  sundry  insec- 
tivorous birds  of  Central  and  South  America, 
such  as  those  of  the  genera  Tityra  and  Psaris, 
given  on  account  of  their  large  or  hooked  bill, 
becarpeted  (be-kar'pet-ed),  a.  [<  be-1  + car- 
pet + -ed2.]  Furnished  or  covered  with  a car- 
pet or  carpets ; carpeted.  [Rare.] 

Is  there  another  country  under  the  sun  so  becushioned, 
becarpeted,  and  becurtained  with  grass? 

The  Century,  XXVII,  110. 

becarve  (be-karv'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  belcerven,  < AS. 
beceorfan,  cut  off,  < be-  priv.  + ceorfan,  cut.  In 
mod.  use,  < 6c-1  4-  carve.]  If.  To  cut  off.— 2f. 
To  cut  up  or  open  (land). — 3.  To  cut  to  pieces. 
N.  E.  D. 

becasse  (be-kas'),  n.  [<  F.  becasse,  a woodcock, 

< bee,  a beak : see  beak1.]  The  European  wood- 
cock, Scolopax  rusticula. 

becassine  (be-ka-sen'),  n.  [<  F.  becassine,  < be- 
casse: see  becasse.]  The  European  snipe,  Gal- 
linago  media. 

because  (be-kaz'),  adv.  and  con).,  orig.  prep.  pbr. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  by  cause ; < ME.  because,  bi- 
cause, bycause,  also  and  prop,  written  apart,  be 
cause,  bi  cause,  by  cause,  being  the  prep,  by  with 
the  governed  noun  cause.  The  phrase  by  cause 
of,  or  because  of  (cf.  the  similar  phrase  by  reason 
of),  was  used  as  equiv.  to  a prep.,  and  the  phrase 
by  cause  that,  or  because  that,  afterward  short- 
ened to  because  (colloq.  and  dial,  cause),  as  a 
conj.]  I.  adv.  1.  By  reason  (of) ; on  account 
(of) : followed  by  of. 

The  spirit  is  life,  because  of  righteousness.  Bom.  viii.  10. 

Let  no  self-reproach  weigh  on  you  because  o/me. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vii.  3. 
2f.  For  the  sake  (of) ; in  order  (to). 

II.  conj.  1 . For  the  reason  (that) ; since. 
These  wickets  of  the  soule  are  plac’d  on  hie 
Because  all  sounds  doe  lightly  mount  aloft. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Nosce  Teipsum. 

Why  is  our  food  so  very  sweet  ? 

Because  we  earn  before  we  eat.  Cotton , Fables,  i. 

Men  who  could  never  be  taught  to  do  what  was  right  be- 
cause it  was  right,  soon  learned  to  do  right  because  it  was 
a becoming  thing  in  them,  as  knights  and  nobles,  to  do  so. 

StUU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  xii. 
2f.  To  the  end  that;  in  order  that. 

And  the  multitude  rebuked  them,  because  they  should 
hold  their  peace.  Mat.  xx.  31. 

[Because  introduces  a clause  stating  some  particular  cir- 
cumstance, from  which,  («)  by  virtue  of  a general  truth 
not  usually  mentioned,  the  truth  of  the  preceding  clause 
necessarily  follows,  or  ( b ) in  consequence  of  a general 
purpose,  the  agent  is  led  to  perform  the  act,  or  bring 
about  the  state  of  things,  mentioned  in  the  previous  clause. 
Because  is  not  properly  used  to  introduce  a general  prin- 
ciple or  major  premise.  ]=Syn.  1.  See  since. 
becca  (bek'a),  n.;  pi.  &ec«e(-se).  [NL.:  see  beck1, 
beak1.]  1.  The  long  point  of  a hood,  especial- 
ly in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  such  points 
reached  below  the  waist  behind. — 2.  A long 
scarf  or  streamer  attached  to  a turban-shaped 
cap  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Fairholt. 
beccabunga  (bek-a-bung'ga),  n.  [NL.  ML.,  < 
LG.  beckebunge  (=D.  beekbunge =G.  bachbunge), 
brooklime,  < becke  (=  D.  bcek  = G.  bach  = E. 
beck1),  a brook,  + bunge  = OHG.  bungo,  a bunch, 
bulb.  Cf.  Icel.  bingr,  a bolster,  a heap:  see 
bing1.]  The  brooklime,  Veronica  Beccabunga. 
beccae,  n.  Plural  of  becca. 
beccafico  (bek-a-fe'ko),  n.  [Also  written  beca- 
fico, beccaficafbeccafigue,  etc.  (cf.  F.  beefigue ), 

< It.  beccafico,  < beccare  = F.  becquer  (Cotgrave)^ 
also  becqueter,  peck  with  the  beak  (<  becco  = 
F.  bee,  > E.  beck1,  beak1),  + fico,  a fig,  < L.  ficus, 
a fig:  see  fig  and  fico.]  1.  An  old  and  disused 
name  of  sundry  small  European  birds,  chiefly 
of  the  family  Sylviidw,  or  warblers,  which  peck 
figs,  or  were  supposed  to  do  so.  The  application 
of  the  word  is  indeterminate ; but  it  has  been,  perhaps, 
most  frequently  used  in  connection  with  the  garden-war- 
bler, Sylvia  hortensis  (Bechstein),  Curruca  hortemis  of 
some  authors. 


Ueccaflco 

In  extended  use  — 2.  One  of  sundry  small 
American  birds,  as  some  of  those  formerly  in- 
cluded in  a genus  Ficedula. — 3.  The  European 
golden  oriole,  Oriolus  galbula. 
beccot,  n.  [It.,  a goat.]  A cuckold. 

Duke,  thou  art  a becco,  a cornuto. 

Marston  and  Webster , The  Malcontent,  i.  3. 

bec-de-corbint  (bek'de-k6r-bah'),  n.  [F.,  lit. 
crow’s  beak:  see  beak1,  de3,  and  corbie.']  1. 
A name  given 
in  the  middle 
ages  to  the 
pointed  end 
of  the  mar- 
tel-de-fer,  or 
war  - hammer. 

Hence— 2.  The 
whole  weapon 
having  such 
a point  or 
beak.  — 3.  A 
name  given  in 
the  eighteenth 
century  to  the 
head  of  a walk- 
ing-cane hav- 
ing somewhat 
the  form  of  a 
bird’s  beak, 
bechamel 
(besh'  a-mel), 
n.  [C'F.  be- 
chamel : see 

definition.]  In 
cookery,  a white  sauce  of  elaborate  composi- 


Becs-de-corbin,  15th  century. 

A,  with  handle  of  wrought-iron ; B,  with 
wooden  handle  sheathed  with  metal.  ( From 
Viollet-le-Duc’s  “Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran- 
5ais.”) 
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Who  ’s  he  but  bowed  if  this  great  prince  but  becked  t 

Drayton,  Queen  Margaret. 
Let  us  follow 
The  becking  of  our  chance. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

2.  To  recognize  a person  by  a slight  bow  or 
nod.  [Scotch.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  summon  or  intimate  some 
command  or  desire  to  by  a nod  or  gesture ; 
beckon  to. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 

Shak .,  K.  John,  iii.  3. 
2.  To  express  by  a gesture  : as,  to  beck  thanks. 
[Bare.] 

beck2  (bek),  n.  [<  ME.  bek,  < beken,  beckenf 
beck:  see  beck 2,  v.]  1.  A nod  of  the  head  or 

other  significant  gesture  intended  to  be  un- 
derstood as  expressive  of  a desire,  or  as  a sign 
of  command. 

Nods,  and  becks , and  wreathed  smiles. 

Milton , L’ Allegro,  1.  28. 
My  guiltiness  had  need  of  such  a master, 

That  with  a beck  can  suppress  multitudes. 

Middleton,  The  Witch,  iv.  1. 
I would  wish  myself  a little  more  command  and  sove- 
reignty; that  all  the  court  were  subject  to  my  absolute 
beck.  B.  Jonson , Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 

2.  A gesture  of  salutation  or  recognition;  a 
bow;  a courtesy.  [Scotch.]— At  one’s  beck,  at 
one’s  beck  and  call,  subject  to  one’s  slightest  wish; 
obliged  or  ready  to  obey  all  of  one’s  orders  or  desires. 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  always  at  his  beck  some 
men  of  letters  from  Paris  to  point  out  the  solecisms  and 
false  rhymes  of  which,  to  the  last,  he  was  frequently 
guilty.  Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

We  move,  my  friend, 

At  no  man's  beck.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 


tion,  named  from  its  inventor,  Louis  de  Becha-  beck3  (bek),  n.  [E.  dial.,  not  found  in  ME.,  < AS. 

mo'  ™ ’1 : c ’ becca,  glossed  ligo,  a mattock ; cf.  ML.  becca  (cf . 

ML.  besca,  > OF.  besclie,  mod.  F.  bechc),  a spade ; 
Pr.  beca,  a hook,  Ir.  bacc,  a hook.]  An  agricul- 
tural implement  with  two  hooks,  used  in  dress- 
ing turnips,  etc.;  a form  of  mattock. 
beck4t  (bek),  n.  [<  ME.  bek,  bee,  < OF.  bee, 
beak ; the  same  word,  retaining  the  orig.  short 
vowel,  as  the  now  more  common  beak1.]  1. 
A beak. — 2.  Any  pointed  or  projecting  part  of 
the  dress,  especially  of  a head-dress,  as  of  the 
bycoeket. 

beck5  (bek),  n.  [Prob.  another  form  of  back3, 
q.  v.]  A vat  or  vessel  used  in  a dye-house ; a 
back — Clearing-beck,  in  calico-printing,  a vat  in  which 
cottons  printed  with  certain  colors  are  cleansed  or  scoured 
with  soap  and  water. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  o t Candy,  v.  l.  becket,  ».  [Of.  beak3.]  Same  as  beck-liarman. 

The  paradise  of ^^“^ghts.  b«^®r  1 tE[  diaE/al®°  ▼■>» 

Ford,  Fancies  iv.  l.  aPPar-  < luck1  + -er1.  Cf.  F.  beccard,  the 

bSche-de-mer  fbash'dA  mar'l  « rF  lit  female  salmon.]  A name  of  the  fish  Pagrus 

ofthe  sea  ©L,  < OF.  TJCoK'.b^ca^i.  { 'Zbrea,™*™*  CaUed  ^ ***  °f  ^ 

equiv. becca:  see  beckfi),  spade ; de,  < L.  de,  of : beckern  (bek'6rn)  n Same  as  bickern  and 
mer,  < L.  mare,  sea,  = E.  mere),  a name  explained  UakJron  ’’  bickern  and 

as  having  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  animals  berfeatl  rhek'eO  n rE  dinl  • of  OF  iw 


mel  or  Bechameil,  marquis  of  Nointel,  steward 
to  Louis  XIV. 

bechance1  (be-chans'),  v.  [<  he-1  + chance,  v.] 
I.  intram.  To  happen ; chance. 

II.  trans.  To  befall ; happen  to. 

My  sons  — God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

bechance2t  (be-cMns'),  adv.  [For  by  chance ; 
cf.  because.]  Accidentally ; by  chance. 

We  bechance  lost  our  sovereign  lord. 

Grafton,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  14. 

becharm  (be-charm'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + charm.] 
To  charm ; captivate ; enchain. 

The  lethargy  wherein  my  reason  long 
Hath  been  becharmed. 


Holothuria  (H.  argus ),  or  sea-slugs,  much  eS' 
teemed  by  the  Chinese  as  a culinary  delicacy. 
See  trepang. 

bechic  (be'kik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  bechicus,  < Gr. 
Pvxmk,  pertaining  to  a cough,  < /3#f  (fivx-),  a 
cough,  < jir/aaeiv,  cough.]  I.  a.  Having  the 
property  of  curing  coughs. 

II.  n.  A medicine  for  relieving  coughs ; a 
pectoral. 

beck1  (bek),  n.  [<  ME.  bek,  becc,  < AS.  *bccc  (Bos- 
worth)  = Ieel.  bekkr  = Sw.  back  = Dan.  bale ; 
but  the  ME.  form  may  be  from  the  Scand.,  the 
only  authenticated  AS.  form  being  bece,  baice, 
dat.  of  bece  (giving  mod.  E.  *betch,  which  prob. 
exists  in  the  dial,  batch:  see  batch3)  = OS. 
beki  = OD.  beke,  D.  beek  = LG.  beke,  bak  = 
OHG.  bah,  MHG.  bach,  a brook.]  1 . A brook ; 
a small  stream;  especially,  a brook  with  a 
stony  bed  or  rugged  course. 

The  brooks,  the  becks,  the  rills. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i. 
The  reflex  of  a beauteous  form, 

A glowing  arm,  a gleaming  neck, 

As  when  a sunbeam  wavers  warm 
Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck. 


end  and  an  eye 
in  the  other, 
for  tempora- 
rily confining 
ropes  or  small 
spars.  (6)  A 
handle  made 
of  a rope  grom- 
met or  ring, 
(c)  A wooden 
cleat  or  hook, 
fastened  on 
the  fore-  or 
main-rigging  of 
a ship,  for 
the  tacks  and 
sheets  to  lie  in 


when  not  in  use.  (d)  A rope  grommet  in  the 
bottom  of  a block  for  securing  the  standing  end 
of  the  fall,  (e)  A cant  term  for  a trousers-poeket. 
becket2  (bek'et),  v.  t.  [<  becket3,  n.]  To  fas- 
ten or  provide  with  beckets.  Cooper. 
beck-harmant,  n-  [Also  harman-heck  ; old 
slang,  of  obscure  origin;  with  beck  cf.  equiv. 
beak3.]  In  old  slang,  a constable.  11.  Jonson. 
Tennyson,  The  Miller's  Daughter,  beckingt  (bek'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  beck3,  v.] 


2.  The  valley  of  a beck ; a field  or  patch  of 

ground  adjacent  to  a brook.  See  batch3. 
beck2  (bek),  v.  [<  ME.  becken,  bekken,  short 
for  beknen,  beckon : see  beckon.]  I.  intrans.  1 . 

To  signal  by  a nod  or  other  significant  gesture ; 
beckon. 

32 


The  act  of  making  a beck;  the  act  of  bowing 
or  nodding. 

The  Communion  was  altogether  like  a popish  mass, 
with  the  old  apish  tricks  of  Antichrist,  bowings  and  beck- 
ings,  kneelings  and  knockings,  the  Lord's  Death,  after  St. 
Paul’s  doctrine,  neither  preached  nor  spoken  of. 

Bp.  Bale,  in  R.  W.  Dixon’s  Hist.  Ch.  of  Eng.,  xxi. 


become 

beck-iron  (bek'Vern),  n.  [<  beck 4 + iron.  Cf. 
beak-iron.]  1.  A contrivance  for  holding  a piece 
of  wood  firmly  while  it  is  planed,  it  is  made  of 
iron  or  steel  rods  fastened  to  a bench  and  bent  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  wood. 

2.  A small  anvil  with  a shallow  groove,  for 
rounding  the  inside  of  the  bows  of  scissors, 
beckon  (bek'n),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  becken, 

< ME.  beknen,  becnen,  beknien,  < AS.  becnian, 
biecnan,  later  also  bedenian  (OS.  boknian  = 
OHG.  bouhnen  = ON.  bdkna),  < bedeen,  a sign, 
beacon:  see  beacon.]  I.  intrans.  To  make  a 
significant  gesture  with  the  head  or  hand,  in- 
tended as  a hint  or  an  intimation,  especially  of  a 
desire  for  approach  or  departure,  or  for  silence. 

Alexander  beckoned  with  the  liaud,  and  would  have  made 
his  defence  unto  the  people.  Acts  xix.  33. 

II.  trans.  To  make  a significant  sign  to ; sum- 
mon or  direct  by  making  signs. 

I see  a hand  you  cannot  see, 

Which  beckons  me  away. 

Tickell,  Colin  and  Lucy. 
Beckoning  the  imagination  with  promises  better  than  any 
fulfilment.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  325. 

beckon  (bek'n),  n.  [<  beckon,  v.]  A signifi- 
cant gesture:  as,  “at  the  first  beckon  ” Boling- 
broke,  Parties.  [Rare.] 

beckoner  (bek'n  -6r),  n . One  who  beckons  or 
calls  by  signs. 

beclapf  (be-klap'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  beclappen;  < 
be-1  + clap1.]  To  catch;  grasp;  insnare. 

He  that  with  his  thousand  cordes  dye 
Continuelly  us  waiteth  to  biclappe. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun’s  Tale,  1.  9. 
beclipt  (be-klip'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  beclippen;  < be-1 
+ clip1.]  To  embrace;  clasp. 

And  sodenly,  ere  she  it  wiste, 

Beclipt  in  armes  he  her  kiste. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  L 

becloud  (be-kloud'),  v.  t.  [<  he-1  + cloud.]  To 
overcloud;  obscure;  dim. 

Storms  of  tears  becloud  his  eyes. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  v.  15. 
The  subject  has  been  beclouded  by  the  mass  of  writings. 

The  American,  VIII.  60. 
become  (be-kum'),  v. ; pret.  became,  pp.  become , 
ppr.  becoming . [Early  mod.  E.  also  becum , be- 
cume,  < ME.  becumen,  bicumen,  < AS.  becuman , 
bicuman,  come,  happen  (=  D.  bekomen  = OHG. 
biqueman,  MHG.  bekomen , G.  bekommen , reach, 
suit,  = Goth,  bikwiman,  come  upon  one,  befall), 

< be - + cuman,  come:  see  be- 1 and  come.  In 
the  sense  of  befit,  suit,  cf.  AS.  geeweme,  ME. 
ieweme,  eweme , and  OHG.  biquami,  MHG.  be- 
quwme,  G.  bequem,  fit,  suitable ; also  AS.  cym- 
lic,  E.  comely,  and  L.  conveniences,  E.  conve- 
nient.] I.  intrans . If.  To  come;  arrive;  betake 
one’s  self;  go. 

But  when  they  saw  that  they  shoulde  become  vnder  the 
obedience  of  another  prince,  they  suftred  the  Greekes  to 
meet  Alexander.  J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  v. 

You  shall  have  sometimes  fair  houses  so  full  of  glass 
that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the  sun 
or  cold.  Bacon,  Building. 

I cannot  joy,  until  I be  resolv’d 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  come  about;  come  into  being;  pass  from 
non-existence ; arise.  [Rare.] 

The  only  reals  for  him  [Hume]  were  certain  irrelated  sen- 
sations, and  out  of  these  knowledge  arises  or  becomes. 

Mind,  XI.  3. 

3.  To  change  or  pass  from  one  state  of  exis- 
tence to  another;  come  to  be  something  differ- 
ent ; come  or  grow  to  be : as,  the  boy  rapidly 
becomes  the  man. 

The  Lord  God  . . . breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life ; and  man  became  a living  soul.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

I rue 

That  errour  now,  which  is  become  my  crime. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1181. 
If  the  Bank  be  unconstitutional,  when  did  it  become  so? 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Sept.  30,  1834. 

4.  To  be  fit  or  proper ; be  decorous  or  praise- 
worthy. [Rare.] 

Set  this  diamond  safe 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 
To  become  of.  (at)  To  come  out  of ; result  from.  See  1. 
(6)  To  be  the  fate  of ; be  the  end  of ; be  the  final  or  sub- 
sequent condition : after  what : as,  what  will  become  of 
our  commerce  ? what  will  become  of  us?  It  applies  to  place 
as  well  as  condition : What  has  become  of  my  friend?  that 
is,  where  is  he?  as  well  as,  what  is  his  condition? 

What  is  then  become  of  so  huge  a multitude?  Raleigh. 
Sneer.  And  pray  what  becomes  of  her? 

Puff.  She  is  gone  to  throw  herself  into  the  sea,  to  be  sure. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  iii.  1. 
ii.  trans.  1.  To  suit  or  be  suitable  to;  be 
congruous  with;  befit;  accord,  with  in  charao- 


become 
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bedag 


ter  or  circumstances ; be  worthy  of  or  proper 
to  : rarely  said  of  persons. 

If  I become  not  a cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a plague 
on  my  bringing  up  ! I hope  I shall  as  soon  be  strangled 
with  a halter  as  another.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  4. 
I don’t  think  so  much  learning  becomes  a young  woman. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 

2.  To  befit  in  appearance;  suit  esthetically; 
grace  or  adorn. 

I have  known  persons  so  anxious  to  have  their  dress 
become  them,  as  to  convert  it  at  length  into  their  proper 
self,  and  thus  actually  to  become  the  dress. 

Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  53. 

[Formerly  becomed  was  sometimes  used  as  the 
past  participle. 

A good  rebuke, 

Which  might  have  well  becom'd  the  best  of  men. 

To  taunt  at  slackness.  Shale.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  7.] 

becomedt,  p.  a.  [Irreg.  and  rare  pp.  of  become .] 
Becoming. 

I met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence’  cell, 

And  gave  him  what  becomed  love  I might, 

Not  stepping  o’er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Shak. , R.  and  J. , iv.  2. 

becomenesst, ».  [<  become,  pp.,  + -ness.  Cf.  for- 
giveness, similarly  formed.]  Becomingness, 
becoming  (be-kum'ing),  p.  a.  and  n.  [Ppr.  of 
become,  ».]  1.  p.  a.  X.  Pit;  suitable;  congru- 
ous; proper;  belonging  to  the  character,  or 
adapted  to  the  circumstances : formerly  some- 
times followed  by  of. 

Such  [discourses]  as  are  becoming  of  them.  Dryden. 
This  condescension,  my  Lord,  is  not  only  becoming  of 
your  ancient  family,  but  of  your  personal  character  in 
the  world.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  Love  Triumphant. 

2.  Suitable  to  the  appearance  or  style  of;  be- 
fitting esthetically : as,  a becoming  dress.  = Syn. 
Meet,  appropriate,  fitting,  seemly,  comely,  decent. 

II.  n.  If.  Something  worn  as  an  ornament. 

Sir,  forgive  me, 

Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

2.  That  which  is  suitable,  fit,  or  appropriate. 
Burnet,  among  whose  many  good  qualities  self-com- 
mand and  a fine  sense  of  the  becoming  cannot  be  reckoned. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 

3.  In metaph.,  the  transition  from  non-existence 
into  existence ; an  intermediate  state  between 
being  and  not  being ; a state  of  flux ; the  state 
of  that  which  begins  to  be,  but  does  not  endure ; 
change  ; development : opposed  to  being. 

becomingly  (be-kum'ing-li),  adv.  After  a be- 
coming or  proper  manner, 
becomingness  (be-kum'ing-nes),  n.  Suitable- 
ness; congruity;  propriety;  decency;  graceful- 
ness arising  from  fitness : as,  “ becomingness  of 
virtue,”  Delany,  Christmas  Sermon, 
becque  (be-ka'),  a.  [F.,  < bee  ( becqu -),  beak,  + 
-6  = E.  -ed2.]  In  her.,  same  as  beaked. 
becripple  (be-krip'l),  v.  t.  [<  fte-1  + cripple .] 
To  make  lame ; cripple.  [Bare.] 

Those  whom  you  bedwarf  and  becripple  by  your  poison- 
ous medicines.  Dr.  II.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  vi.  19. 

becuiba-nut  (be-kwe'ba-uut),  n.  [<  Tupi  bi- 

cuiba,  bicuhyba,  bocuuba,  vicuhyba,  + E.  nut.] 
A nut  produced  by  a Brazilian  tree,  Virola 
Bicuhyba,  from  which  a balsam  is  drawn  that 
is  considered  of  value  in  rheumatism, 
becuna  (be-ku'na),  n.  [ML.  becuna,  F.  becune; 
origin  unknown.]  A European  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Sphyreenidee  ( Sphyrsena  sphyreena),  called  in 


Becuna  ( Sphyrtxrta  sphyratia). 


America  barracuda . From  its  scales  and  air-bladder 
is  obtained  a substance  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial pearls.  The  flesh  is  well  flavored, 
becurl  (be-kerl'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + curl .]  To  fur- 
*nish  or  deck  with  curls : as,  a becurled  dandy. 
bed1  (bed),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bedd,  bedde, 
< ME.  bed , bedde,  < AS.  bedd,  bed  = OS.  bed  = 
OFries.  bed  = D.  bed  = OHG.  beti,  betti,  MHG. 
bette , bet,  G.  bett,  beet  = Icel.  bedhr=  Sw.  badd 
= Dan.  bed  = Goth,  badi,  a bed  (the  special 
sense  of  a plat  of  ground  in  a garden  occurs  in 
AS.,  MHG.,  etc.,  and  is  the  only  sense  of  Dan. 
bed,  and  of  the  G.  form  beet ) ; perhaps  orig.  a 
place  dug  out,  a lair,  and  thus  akin  to  L .fodere, 
dig:  see  foss,  fossil,  etc.]  1.  That  upon  or 
within  which  one  reposes  or  sleeps,  (a)  A large 
flat  bag  filled  with  feathers,  down,  hair,  straw,  or  the  like ; 
a mattress.  ( b ) The  mattress  together  with  the  coverings 


intended  for  shelter  and  warmth,  (c)  The  mattress  and 
bedclothes  together  with  the  bedstead,  a permanent  struc- 
ture of  wood  or  metal,  upon  which  they  are  placed,  (d) 
The  bedstead  by  itself. 

The  chest  contrived  a double  debt  to  pay, 

A bed  by  night,  a chest  of  drawers  by  day. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  230. 

Hence — 2.  By  extension,  the  resting-place  of 
an  animal. — 3.  Any  sleeping-place ; a lodging; 
accommodation  for  the  night. 

On  my  knees  I beg 

That  you’ll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

4.  Matrimonial  connection;  conjugal  union; 
matrimonial  rights  and  duties. 

George,  the  eldest  son  of  his  second  bed. 

Clarendon,  Hist.  Ref.,  I.  i.  9. 


therium.  One  layer  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  re- 
mains of  a minute  globular  species  of  Paludina. — Brora 
beds,  in  geol.,  a series  of  strata  occurring  near  Brora  in 
Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  of  the  age  of  the  Lower  Oolite, 
remarkable  for  containing  a seam  of  good  coal  3£  feet 
thick,  which  is  the  thickest  bed  of  true  coal  found  in  the 
Mesozoic  strata  of  Great  Britain. — From  bed  and  board, 
a law  phrase  applied  to  a separation  of  man  and  wife 
without  dissolving  the  bands  of  matrimony : now  called 
a judicial  separation. — Ganister  beds.  See  ganister. — 
Hydrostatic  bed.  See  water-bed.—  Maestricht  beds, 
in  geol.,  a member  of  the  Cretaceous,  forming  the  lower 
division  of  the  uppermost  subgroup  of  that  series,  and 
interesting  on  account  of  the  fossils  it  contains.  It  is 
especially  well  developed  at  Maestricht  in  the  Nether- 
lands. These  beds  contain  a mixture  of  true  Cretaceous 
forms  with  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  older  Ter- 
tiary.— Parade  bed,  in  some  ceremonial  funerals,  par- 
ticularly of  great  personages,  a bed  or  bier  on  which  a 
corpse  or  effigy  is  laid  out  in  state. 


5.  Offspring;  progeny. — 6.  Anything  resem- 
bling, or  assumed  to  resemble,  a bed  in  form 
or  position.  ( a ) A plat  or  piece  of  ground  in  a garden 
in  which  plants,  especially  flowers,  are  grown,  usually 
raised  a little  above  the  adjoining  ground. 

Beds  of  hyacinths  and  roses.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  998. 
(&)  The  bottom  of  a river  or  other  stream,  or  of  any  body 
of  water. 

A narrow  gully,  apparently  the  dry  bed  of  a mountain 
torrent.  Irving , Sketch-Book,  p.  53. 

(c)  A layer;  a stratum;  an  extended  mass  of  anything, 
whether  upon  the  earth  or  within  it : as,  a bed  of  sulphur ; a 
bed  of  sand  or  clay.  In  geology,  a bed  is  technically  a 


The  effigy  of  the  deceased  with  his  hands  crossed  upon 
a book,  lying  upon  a parade  bed,  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
lion-footed  sarcophagus. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  120. 
Purbeck  beds,  in  geol.,  a group  of  rocks  named  from  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  Dorsetshire,  England,  resting  on  the  Port- 
landian,  and  forming  the  highest  division  of  the  Jurassic 
series  in  England.  The  fossils  of  the  Purbeck  are  fresh- 
water and  brackish,  and  there  are  in  this  formation  dirt- 
beds  or  layers  of  ancient  soil  containing  stumps  of  trees 
which  grew  in  them.  The  same  formation  is  also  found  in 
the  Jura,  in  the  valley  of  the  Doubs.— St.  Helen’s  beds. 
Same  as  Osborne  series  (which  see,  under  series). — To  be 
brought  to  bed,  to  be  confined  in  child-bed : followed  by 
of:  as,  to  be  brought  to  bed  of  a son.— To  make  a bed. 


subdivision  of  a stratum.  Thus  it  is  a layer  of  one  kind  of  * or<^er  a^ler  it  has  been  used. 


sedimentary  rock  having  another  layer  of  the  same  kind 
of  rock  on  one  or  both  Bides  of  it,  whereas  a stratum  lies 
between  rocks  of  a different  character  from  itself.  Beds 
are  of  varying  thickness.  They  separate  naturally  from 
one  another.  A lamina  is  a subdivision  of  a bed.  Bed  is 
sometimes  incorrectly  or  loosely  used  as  a synonym  of 
stratum.  Bed , as  applied  to  mineral  deposits,  implies 
ordinarily  that  the  masses  of  ore  thus  characterized  lie 
flat,  and  have  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  sedimentary 
deposits,  in  distinction  from  those  of  true  veins,  or  lodes. 

A seam  is  a thin  layer  intercalated  among  the  layers  of 
a rock,  and  differing  from  them  in  composition.  Thus, 
there  are  seams  of  coal,  of  quartz,  of  iron-ore.  Seams  be- 
come beds,  or  are  so  called,  when  they  are  of  considerable 
thickness ; as,  for  example,  coal  -beds. 

J.  D.  Dana,  Geol.,  p.  81. 

7.  Anything  resembling  a bed  in  function; 
that  on  which  anything  lies,  or  in  which 
anything  is  embedded.  Particularly—  (a)  In  build- 
ing : (1)  Either  of  the  horizontal  surfaces  of  a building- 
stone  in  position.  The  surfaces  are  distinguished  as  the 
upper  and  the  lower  bed.  (2)  The  under  surface  of  a 
brick,  shingle,  slate,  or  tile  in  position.  (6)  In  gun., 
the  carriage  from  which  smooth-bore  mortars,  for- 
merly in  use,  were  fired ; originally,  a solid  piece  of  hard 
wood,  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  to  receive  the  breech 
and  half  the  trunnions,  (c)  In  mach.,  the  foundation-piece 
on  which  the  machine  is  constructed.  ( d ) In  a grinding- 
mill,  the  lower  grindstone.  ( e ) In  printing,  the  table  of  a 
printing-press  on  which  the  form  of  types  is  laid.  It  is  now 
always  of  iron,  but  in  old  hand-presses  it  was  made  of  wood 
or  stone.  (/)  In  railway -construction,  the  superficial  earth- 
work with  the  ballasting,  (g)  Naut.,  a thick,  flat  piece 
of  wood  placed  under  the  quarter  of  casks  in  a ship’s  hold, 
to  relieve  the  bilge  or  thickest  part  of  the  cask  from  pres- 
sure. (h)  The  beams  or  shears  which  support  the  puppets 
or  stocks  of  a lathe.  ( i ) In  masonry,  a layer  of  cement  or 
mortar  in  which  a stone  is  embedded,  or  against  which  it 
bears,  (j)  In  a plane,  the  inclined  face  against  which  the 
plane-iron  bears.  ( k ) The  lower  die  in  a punching-machine. 
(1)  In  8 hip-building,  the  cradle  of  a ship  when  on  the 
stocks.  ( m ) In  bookbinding,  the  couch  used  in  the  process 
of  marbling  the  edges  of  books.  It  is  a water-solution  of 
gum  tragacanth. 

8.  A flock  or  number  of  animals,  as  of  wild 
fowl  on  the  water,  closely  packed  together. — 

9.  A division  of  the  ground  in  the  game  of 
hop-scotch,  also  called  locally  the  game  of 
“beds.” — Aix  beds,  in  geol.,  thick  fresh-water  Creta- 
ceous strata,  occurring  in  Provence,  France,  consist- 
ing of  calcareous  marls,  calcareo-silicious  grits,  and  gyp- 
sum, and  full  of  fossil  fishes,  insects,  and  plants.— Apple- 
pie  bed.  See  apple-pie.—  Bagshot  beds,  ill  geol.,  certain 
beds  of  Eocene  Tertiary  age  which  form  outliers  near 
London,  England,  and  occupy  a considerable  area  around 
Bagshot  in  Surrey,  and  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire. 
They  are  chiefly  composed  of  sand,  with  occasional  layers 
of  clay,  as  also  of  brick-earth  and  pebbles.  The  Bagshot 
beds  rest  upon  the  London  clay.  They  are  usually  desti- 
tute of  fossils.  Also  called  Bagshot  sand.—  Bala  beds, 
in  geol.,  certain  beds  of  Lower  Silurian  age  which  are  par- 
ticularly well  developed  near  the  town  and  lake  of  Bala 
in  Merionethshire,  Wales.—  Bed  Of  the  bowsprit,  a bear- 
ing formed  out  of  the  head  of  the  stem  and  the  apron 
to  support  the  bowsprit. — Bed  of  justice  (F.  lit  de  jus- 
tice). (a)  A throne  on  which  the  king  of  France  was  seated 
when  he  attended  parliament.  Hence,  (b)  a formal  visit 
of  a king  of  France  to  his  parliament.  These  visits  had 
several  objects,  but  latterly,  when  the  parliament  became 
a power  in  the  state,  beds  of  justice  were  held  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
the  chief  of  the  French  parliaments,  to  register  edicts  of 
the  king  when  it  showed  unwillingness  to  do  so.  They 
were  also  held  to  try  a peer,  to  create  new  taxes,  to  de- 


bed1  (bed),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bedded,  ppr.  bed- 
ding. [<  ME.  bedden,  beddien,  < AS.  beddian 
(OHG.  betton  = Sw.  bddda),  prepare  a bed,  < 
bed,  a bed.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  place  in  or  as  in 
a bed. 

My  son  i’  the  ooze  is  bedded.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

2.  To  go  to  bed  with ; make  partaker  of  one’s 
bed. 

They  have  married  me  : 

I’ll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  3. 

3.  To  provide  a bed  for;  furnish  with  accom- 
modations for  sleeping. — 4.  To  put  to  bed; 
specifically,  to  put  (a  couple)  to  bed  together, 
as  was  formerly  the  custom  at  weddings. 

The  Dauphin  and  the  Dauphiness  were  bedded. 

London  Gaz.  (1680),  No.  1494.  (N.  E.  D.) 

5.  To  make  a bed  of,  or  plant  in  beds,  as  a 
mass  of  flowering  plants  or  foliage-plants ; also, 
to  transplant  into  a bed  or  beds,  as  from  pots 
or  a hothouse : often  with  out. 

Such  [cuttings]  as  are  too  weak  to  be  put  in  the  nursery 
rows  . . . will  require  to  be  bedded  out;  that  is,  set 
closely  in  beds  by  themselves,  where  they  can  remain  for 
one  or  two  years,  until  they  are  large  and  strong  enough 
for  root  grafting  or  for  the  nursery  rows. 

P.  Barry,  Fruit  Garden,  p.  139. 

6.  To  embed ; fix  or  set  in  a permanent  posi- 
tion ; furnish  with  a bed : as,  to  bed  a stone. 

Rites  which  attest  that  Man  by  nature  lies 

Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a gulf 

Fearfully  low.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  r. 

7.  To  lay  in  a stratum ; stratify ; lay  in  order 
or  flat. 

Your  bedded  hair  . . . 

Starts  up  and  stands  on  end. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

8.  To  make  a bed  for,  as  a horse : commonly 
used  with  down. 

After  bedding  down  the  horse  and  fastening  the  barn, 
he  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  24. 

ii.  intrans.  1 . To  go  to  bed ; retire  to  sleep : 
by  extension  applied  to  animals. — 2.  To  co- 
habit ; use  the  same  bed ; sleep  together. 

If  he  be  married  and  bed  with  his  wife. 

Wiseman,  Surgery 

They  [the  wasps]  never  molested  me  seriously,  though 
they  bedded  with  me.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  258. 

3.  To  rest  as  in  or  on  a bed : with  on. 

The  rail,  therefore,  beds  throughout  on  the  ballast. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  692. 

4.  To  flock  closely  together,  as  wild  fowl  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. — 5.  To  sleep ; pass 
the  night,  as  game  in  cover. 

bed2t.  An  occasional  Middle  English  preterit 
of  bid. 


w-hen  he  attended  parliament.  Hence,  ( b ) a formal  visit  bedabble  (be-dab'l),  V.  t.  [<  Je-1  + dabble.]  To 

dabble  with  moisture;  make  wet:  as,  “ bedab - 

t bled  with  the  dew,”  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 

for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  parliament  of  Paris”,  bedad  (be-dad'),  interj.  An  Irish  minced  oath, 
**■“  ”*  J'“*"  “ a corruption  of  be  gad,  for  by  God  ! 

Bedad , she’d  come  and  marry  some  of  ’em.  Thackeray. 
Clare  the  majority  of  the"  king,  etc.— Bembridge  beds,  bedafft  (be-daf'),  V.  t.  [ME.  bedaffen  (pp.  by- 
in  geol.,  a fossiliferous  division  of  the  Oiigocene  strata,  V he  4-  rtniTe  o fool  • see  he  1 nnd  rlrrffl  1 

principally  developed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  "6-  f aape,  a 1001.  see  86-ianaa«F . J 

consisting  of  marls  and  clays,  resting  on  a compact  lo  befool;  make  ^a  tool  ot.  Chaucer,  Clerks 
pale-yellow  or  cream-colored  limestone  called  Bern-  Tale,  Envoye,  1.  15. 

bridge  limestone.  They  abound l in  the  shells  of  Limnasa  bedaftt  (be-daft'),  p.  a.  Stupid;  foolish, 
and  Planorbis,  and  remains  of  two  species  of  Chara,  „\  ; r/  aVt?  . / x.  i _l  n 

water-plants;  but  their  most  distinctive  feature  is  the  \ ^ bedaggen , \ be-  + dagf\ 

mammalian  remains  of  the  Palaeotherium  and  Anoplo-  To  bedaggle. 


bedaggle 

bedaggle  (be-dag'l),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + daggle.  Cf. 
bedag .]  To  soil,  as  clothes,  hy  trailing  the 
ends  in  the  mud,  or  spattering  them  with  dirty 
water.  J.  Richardson,  Notes  on  Milton, 
bed-alet  (bed'al),  n.  Ale  brewed  for  a confine- 
ment or  a christening. 

bedaret  (be-dar'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + dare1.']  To 
dare;  defy. 

The  eagle  ...  is  emboldened 
With  eyes  intentive  to  bedare  the  sun. 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe. 

bedarkt  (be-dark'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bederken;  < 
be-1  + dark,  v.]  To  darken. 

Whan  the  blacke  winter  night  . . 

Bederked  hath  the  water  stronde. 

At  prively  they  gone  to  londe. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amailt.,  i.  81. 
bedarken  (be-dar'kn),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + darken.] 
To  cover  with  darkness ; darken ; obscure, 
bedarkened  (be-dar'knd),  p.  a.  1.  Obscured. 
— 2.  Figuratively,  existing  in  mental  or  moral 
darkness;  sunk  in  ignorance : as,  “ this  bedark- 
ened race,”  Southey. 

bedash  (be-dash'),  v.  t.  [<  bn-1  + dash.]  To  wet 
by  throwing  water  or  other  liquid  upon;  be- 
spatter with  water  or  mud : as,  “trees  bedash’d 
with  rain,”  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2. 

So  terribly  bedash'd  . . . that  you  would  swear 
He  were  lighted  from  a horse-race. 

Middleton , Anything  for  a Quiet  Xife,  i.  1. 
bedaub  (bf-dfib'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + daub.]  To 
daub  over  ; besmear ; soil. 

Bedaub  fair  designs  with  a foul  varnish. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  xv. 

Bedawi  (bed'a-we),  n. ; pi.  Bedawin  (-wen).  See 
Bedouin,  1. 

bedazzle  (be-daz'l),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + dazzle.]  To 
dazzle  by  too  strong  a light;  blind  or  render 
incapable  of  seeing  clearly  by  excess  of  light. 

My  mistaking  eyes 

That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun, 

That  everything  I look  on  seemeth  green. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  6. 
Sunrise  threw  a golden  beam  into  the  study  and  laid  it 
right  across  the  minister’s  bedazzled  eyes. 

Hawthorne , Scarlet  Letter,  xx. 
bedazzlingly  (be-daz'ling-li),  adv.  So  as  to 
bedazzle. 

bed-boardt  (bed'bord),  n.  The  head-board  or 
foot-board  of  a bedstead. 

bed-bolt  (bed'bolt),  n.  Naut.,  a horizontal  bolt 
passing  through  both  the  brackets  of  a gun- 
carriage  on  which  the  forward  end  of  the  stool- 
*bed  rests. 

bedbug  (bed'bug),  n.  The  Cimex  lectularius  or 
Acanthia  lectularia,  infesting  beds.  See  bug2. 
bed-chair  (bed'ehar);  n.  An  adjustable  frame 
designed  to  enable  invalids  to  sit  up  in  bed. 
Also  called  cliair-bed. 

bedchamber  (bed'eham//ber),  n.  [<  ME.  bed- 
chaumbre  (=  MHG.  bettekammere ) ; < bed1  + 
chamber.]  An  apartment  or  chamber  intended 
or  appropriated  for  a bed,  or  for  sleep  and  re- 
pose— Lords  of  the  bedchamber,  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish royal  household  under  the  groom  of  the  stole.  They 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  wait  a week  each  in  turn. 
The  groom  of  the  stole  does  not  take  his  turn  of  duty, 
but  attends  the  king  on  all  state  occasions.  There  are 
thirteen  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  who  wait  likewise 
in  turn.  In  the  case  of  a queen  regnant  these  posts  are 
occupied  by  women,  called  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  In 
either  case  they  are  generally  held  by  persons  of  the  high- 
est nobility. 

bed-clip  (bed'klip),  n.  In  coach-building,  a 
band  of  iron  designed  to  secure  the  wooden 
bed  to  the  axle. 

bedclothes  (bed'kloTHz),  n.  pi.  The  coverings 
used  on  beds;  sheets,  blankets,  quilts,  etc.,  col- 
lectively. 

bed-cover  (bed'k^v^er),  n.  A bedquilt  or  bed- 
spread. 

bedded  (bed'ed),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  bed1,  v.]  1. 

Provided  with  a bed. — 2.  Laid  in  a bed;  em- 
bedded.— 3.  Existing  in  beds,  layers,  or  strata ; 
stratified,  or  included  between  stratified  masses 
of  rock.  Chiefly  used  in  combination,  as  thin -bedded, 
heavy-bedded,  etc.  Masses  of  igneous  rock  formed  by  suc- 
cessive overflows  of  molten  material  are  often  said  to  be 
bedded,  but  not  ordinarily  stratified. 

4.  Growing  in  or  transplanted  into  beds,  as 
plants. 

Host  sit  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds 
In  desolate  places.  Keats,  Endymion,  i.  239. 

bedder  (bed'er),  n.  1.  One  who  puts  to  bed. 
— 2.  One  who  makes  beds  (mattresses);  an 
upholsterer.  [Local,  Eng.] — 3.  Abed-stone; 
specifically,  the  nether  stone  of  an  oil-mill. 
Phillips  (1706).  Also  bedetter. — 4.  A bedding- 
plant  (which  see). 

bedding  (bed'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  bedding,  < AS. 
bedding  (for  *beddung)  = G.  bettung ; < bed 1 + 
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bedight 


-mg1.]  1.  The  act  of  placing  in  a bed;  a 

putting  to  bed,  especially  of  a newly  married 
couple.  See  bed,  v.  t.,  4. 

A circumstantial  description  of  the  wedding,  bedding, 
and  throwing  the  stocking.  Scott,  Nigel,  xxxvii. 

2.  A bed  and  its  furniture ; the  materials  of  a 
bed,  whether  for  man  or  beast. 

1’ray  God  he  have  not  kept  such  open  house, 

That  he  hath  sold  my  hangings,  and  my  bedding! 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  1. 

3.  In  geol.,  as  used  by  most  geologists,  the 
exact  equivalent  of  stratification,  or  occurrence 
in  strata  or  beds.  See  bed,  bedded,  and  lamina- 
tion.— 4.  In  building,  a foundation  or  bottom 
layer  of  any  kind. — 5.  The  seat  in  which  a 
steam-boiler  rests. 

bedding-molding  (bed'ing-moFding),  n.  Same 
as  bed-molding. 

bedding-plant  (bed'ing-plant),  n.  An  orna- 
mental flowering  plant  or  foliage-plant  suited 
by  habit  for  growing  in  beds  or  masses,  and  to 
produce  a desired  effect,  generally  of  color, 
by  combination  with  other  plants, 
bedding-stone  (bed'ing-ston),  n.  In  bricklay- 
ing, a straight  piece  of  marble  applied  to  the 
rubbed  side  of  the  brick  to  prove  whether  the 
surface  is  straight  or  not. 
beddy  (bed'i),  a.  Bold ; forward.  [Scotch.] 
But  if  my  puppies  once  were  ready, 

They!  be  baith  clever,  keen,  and  beddy. 

Watson’s  Collection,  I.  70. 

bedeG,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bead. 
bede-  (bed),  n.  [Etym.  unknown.]  In  English 
mining,  a peculiar  kind  of  pickax, 
bedeadt  (be-ded'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + dead.]  To 
deaden. 

Others  that  are  bedeaded  and  stupefied  as  to  their 
morals.  Hallywell , Melampronoea,  p.  1. 

bedeafen  (be-def'n),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + deafen.] 
To  render  deaf. 

bedeck  (be-dek'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + deck.]  To 
deck  out ; adorn ; grace : as,  “ bedecking  orna- 
ments,” Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1;  “ bedecked , or- 
nate, and  gay,”  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  712. 

Such  wonderful  and  priceless  gifts  as  these, 

Fit  to  bedeck  the  limbs  of  goddesses ! 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  245. 
bedeen  (be-den'),  adv.  [North.  E.  and  Sc.,  < 
ME.  bedene,  beclen,  bidene,  biden;  of  uncertain 
origin ; appar.  < bid-,  which  seems  to  he  an  un- 
explained substitute  for  bi,  E.  by,  prep,  (less 
prob.  a corruption  of  mid,  with,  or  of  with),  + 
ene,  < AS.  asne,  once,  at  once,  < an,  one : see  once, 
one,  and  cf.  anon,  of  somewhat  similar  forma- 
tion. Bedeen  is  often  a mere  expletive.]  If.  In 
a body;  together:  as,  all  bedeen. — 2f.  In  order; 
one  after  another. — 3.  Forthwith;  straight- 
way.— 4.  Anon;  by  and  by. 


bedelvet,  v.  t.  [ME.  bedelven,  < AS.  bedelfan, 
< be-,  about,  4-  delfan,  dig : see  be-1  and  delve.] 

1.  To  dig  round  or  about. — 2.  To  bury  in  the 
earth. 

A man  dalf  the  erthe  . . . and  fond  there  a gobet  of 
golde  bydolven.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  v.  prose  I. 

bedeman,  n.  See  beadsman. 

beden  ( be'den),  n.  [<  Ar.  baden.]  A kind  of  ibex. 

bedenet,  adv.  See  bedeen. 

bederollt,  n.  See  bead-roll. 

bedesmant,  n.  See  beadsman. 

bedettert,  n.  Same  as  bedder,  3,  of  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a corruption. 

bedevil  (be-dev'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bedeviled 
or  bedevilled,  ppr.  bedeviling  or  bedevilling.  [< 
be-1  + devil.]  1.  To  treat  with  diabolical  vio- 
lence or  abuse. 

Bedevilled  and  used  worse  than  Sfc.  Bartholomew. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  I.  34. 

2.  To  possess  with  or  as  with  a devil. 

One  age,  he  is  hagridden,  bewitched ; the  next,  priest- 
ridden,  befooled ; in  all  ages,  bedevilled. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Kesartus,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  “play  the  devil  with”;  transform  or  con- 
fuse as  if  by  the  aid  or  agency  of  evil  spirits; 
confound ; muddle ; corrupt ; spoil. 

So  bedevil  a bottle  of  Geisenheim  . . . you  wouldn’t 
know  it  from  the  greenest  Tokay. 

Disraeli,  Vivian  Grey,  vi. 

4.  To  bewilder  with  worry ; torment;  bother; 
confuse. — 5.  To  make  a devil  or  devils  of; 
bring  into  the  condition  of  a devil:  as,  to  be- 
devil mankind. 

bedevilment  (be-dev'l-ment),  n.  [<  bedevil  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  bedeviling,  or  the  state  of 
being  bedeviled;  especially,  a state  of  bewil- 
dering or  vexatious  disorder  or  confusion. 

The  lawyers  have  twisted  it  into  such  a state  of  bedevil- 
ment that  the  original  merits  of  the  case  have  long  disap- 
peared. Dickens,  Bleak  House,  viii. 

bedew  (be-du'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bedewen,  bedca- 
icen  (=  M&G.  betouwen,  G.  bethauen ) ; < 6c-1  + 
dew.  ] To  moisten  with  or  as  with  dew ; moisten 
in  a gentle  manner  with  any  liquid. 

The  most  precious  tears  are  those  with  which  heaven 
bedews  the  unburied  head  of  a soldier. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxi. 

bedewer  (be-du'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
bedews. 

bedewyt  (be-du'i),  a.  [Erroneously  formed 
from  bedew,  v. ; prop,  dewy,  < dew,  «.]  Moist 
with  dew. 

Dark  night  from  her  bedewy  wings 
Drops  sleepy  silence  to  the  eyes  of  all, 

A.  Brewer  (:),  Lingua,  v.  16. 

bedfast  (bed'fast),  a.  [<  bed1  + fast.]  Con- 
fined to  bed ; bedridden. 


Bead  on  our  Bibles,  pray  bedeen. 

Blackwood’s  Mag.,  XXVIII.  738. 

bedegar,  bedeguar  (bed'e-gar),  n.  [<  F.  bede- 
gar,  bedeguar,  ult.  < Ar.  Pers.  badawar,  a kind 
of  white  thorn  or  this- 
tle, lit.  wind-brought, 

< bad,  wind,  + divar, 

< awardan,  bring. 

Later,  in  the  form  ba- 
ddward,  appar.  taken 
as  bad,  wind,  + Ar. 
ward,  rose.]  A spon- 
gy excrescence  or  gall, 
sometimes  termed 
sweetbrier-sponge,  or 
robin-redbreast’s  pin- 
cushion, found  on  va- 
rious species  of  roses, 
especially  the  sweet- 
brier,  produced  by  sev- 
eral insects,  as  Rho- 
dites  rosce  and  R.  tricolor,  as  the  result  of  punc- 
ture and  the  deposit  of  their  eggs,  and  contain- 
ing their  larvs3  : once  supposed  to  have  medici- 
nal properties. 

bedehouse,  n.  See  beadhouse. 

bedel,  bedell  (be'dl,  be-del'),  n.  [<LL.  bedellus: 
see  beadle.]  In  the  me'dieval  universities,  a ser- 
vant of  a “nation”  or  faculty  (each  of  which 
companies  elected  two,  an  upper  and  a lower, 
termed  the  esquire  bedel  and  the  yeoman  bedel, 
terms  showing  the  classes  from  which  they  were 
chosen),  whose  duties  were  to  apportion  the 
“schools”  or  lecture-rooms  and  the  chapters  of 
the  colleges  and  halls,  to  cry  the  days  and  hours 
of  the  lectures,  to  publish  and  carry  out  the  de- 
crees of  the  company,  to  march  before  tbe  rec- 
tor, dean,  or  proctor  with  a silver  mace  on  occa- 
sions of  ceremony,  etc.  See  beadle Grand  be- 

del, the  upper  bedel  of  the  faculty  of  theology. 


a,  a,  Bedegars. 


My  old  woman  is  bedfast. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  ii. 

bedfellow  (bed'feFo),  n.  [<  ME.  bedfelow, 
-felawe;  < bed1  + fellow.]  One  who  shares  a 
bed  with  another. 

Misery  acquaints  a man  with  strange  bedfellows. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

bedferet  (bed'fer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also, 
erroneously,  bedphere,  < ME.  bedfere,  bedifere, 
< bed  + fere,  companion:  see  fere1.]  A bed- 
fellow. 

Her  that  I mean  to  choose  for  my  bed-phere. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  ii.  3. 

bed-frame  (bed'fram),  n.  The  frame  of  a bed; 
a bedstead. 

bed-gown  (bed'goun),  n.  1.  A night-gown  or 
night-dress . — 2.  A kind  of  jacket  like  a dressing- 
sack,  usually  of  printed  calico,  worn  in  Scotland 
by  women  of  the  working-class,  generally  to- 
gether with  a drugget  or  colored  flannel  petti- 
coat. Also  called  short-gown. 

She  had  wooden  shoes,  a short  red  petticoat,  a printed 
cotton  bed-gown;  her  face  was  broad,  her  physiognomy 
eminently  stupid.  Charlotte  Bronte,  The  Professor,  vii. 

bed-hangings  (bed'hang'Tngz),  n.  pi.  The  val- 
ance and  curtains  of  a bed. 

bediamonded  (be-di'a-mon-ded),  a.  [<  be-1  + 
diamond  + -ed2.]  Covereil  or  ornamented  with 
diamonds. 

Astarte’s  bediamonded  crescent. 

Poe,  Ulalume,  ii.  21. 

bedight  (be-dit'),  v.  t. ; generally  or  always  in 
pret.  and  pp.  bedight  or  bedighted,  [ME.,  only 
in  pp.  bediht,  bydyght;  < be-1  + dight.]  To  ar- 
ray; equip;  dress;  trick  out;  bedeck;  invest. 
[Archaic  and  poetical.] 

A troope  of  men  the  most  in  armes  bedight. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  270. 

His  head  and  beard  with  sout  were  ill  bedight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  3. 


bedight 

Many  a rare  and  sumptuous  tome 
In  vellum  bound,  with  gold  bedight. 

Longfellow , Wayside  Inn,  Prelude. 

bedim  (be-dim'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bedimmed , 
ppr.  bedimming.  [<  be-1  4-  dim.]  To  make  dim ; 
obscure  or  darken ; becloud. 

I have  bedimm'd  the  noontide  sun.  Shale.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
Phoebe,  coming  so  suddenly  from  the  sunny  daylight, 
was  altogether  bedimmed  in  such  density  of  shadow  as 
lurked  in  most  of  the  passages  of  the  old  house. 

llawthoi'ne , Seven  Gables,  xx. 

bedimple  (be-dim'pl),  v.  t.  [<  fee-1  + dimple.'] 
To  cover  over  or  mark  with  dimples, 
bedirtt  (be-dert'),  v.  t.  [<  6c-1  + dirt.]  To  defile 
with  dirt ; figuratively,  throw  dirt  at ; vilify, 
bedismal  (be-diz'mal),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  fee- 
dismaled  or  bedismatted,  ppr.  bedismaling  or  fee- 
dismalling.  [X  be-1  + dismal.]  To  make  dismal, 
bedizen  (be-diz'n  or  -di'zn),  v.  t.  [Also  some- 
times bedi'zzen  ; < be-1  4-  dizen.]  To  deck  or 
dress  out,  especially  in  a tawdry  manner  or  with 
vulgar  finery. 

Remnants  of  tapestried  hangings,  window  curtains,  and 
shreds  of  pictures,  with  which  he  had  bedizened  his  tatters. 

Scott,  Waverley,  II.  xxvii. 
A colossal  image  of  the  Virgin,  . . . bedizened  and  efful- 
gent, was  borne  aloft  upon  the  shoulders  of  her  adorers. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  556. 
Like  clouds  which  bedizen 
At  sunset  the  western  horizon. 

Browning,  The  Glove. 

bedizenment  (be-diz'n-  or  -dl'zn-ment),  n.  [< 
bedizen  + -ment.']  The  act  of  bedizening;  the 
state  of  being  bedizened ; that  which  bedizens. 

The  bedizenment  of  the  great  spirit’s  sanctuary  with 
. . . skulls.  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho  ! p.  451. 

Strong  Dames  of  the  Market,  . . . with  oak-branches, 
tricolor  bedizenment.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  iv.  4. 

bed-key  (bed'ke),  n.  Same  as  bed-wrench. 
bedlam  (bed'lam),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  bedlem,  bethlem,  < ME.  bedlem,  bedleem, 
bethlem,  a corruption  of  Bethlehem  (ME.  Beth- 
leem,  Bedlem).  See  def.  1.]  I.  n.  1.  [cap.] 
Tbe  hospital  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem  in 
London,  originally  a priory,  founded  about 
1247,  but  afterward  used  as  an  asylum  for  lu- 
natics. 

At  my  returne  I stept  into  Bedlame,  where  I saw  several 
poore  miserable  creatures  in  chaines. 

Evelyn , Diary,  April  21,  1657. 

Hence  — 2.  A madhouse;  a lunatic  asylum. 

He’s  past 

Recovery ; a Bedlam  cannot  cure  him. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  v.  3. 

3.  A scene  of  wild  uproar  and  confusion. 

A general  division  of  possessions  would  make  the  coun- 
try a scene  of  profligate  extravagance  for  one  year  and  of 
universal  desolation  the  next  — a bedlam  for  one  short 
season  and  a charnel-house  ever  after.  Brougham. 

4t.  An  inmate  or  a patient  of  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital, or  Bedlam;  specifically,  one  discharged 
as  cured  (though  often  only  partially  cured)  and 
licensed  to  beg.  Such  persons  wore  a tin  plate  as  a 
badge  on  their  left  arm,  and  were  known  as  bedlam  beggars, 
bedlamites,  or  bedlarners. 

Let’s  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would ; his  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  to  anything.  Shale. , Lear,  iii.  7. 

Hence  — 5f.  In  general,  a madman ; a lunatic. 
—Jack  or  Tom  O’  Bedlam,  a madman. 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  or  fit  for  a bedlam  or 
madhouse ; mad ; mentally  deranged. 

The  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
This  which  followes  is  plaine  bedlam  stuffe,  this  is  the 
Demoniack  legion  indeed. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
Bedlam  beggar.  See  I.,  4. 

bedlamer  (bed'lam-er),  n.  [<  bedlam  + -er1.] 
If.  A bedlam  beggar.  See  bedlam,  n.,  4. 

This  country  [the  Border]  was  then  much  troubled  with 
Bedlarners.  Roger  North , Lord  Guilford,  I.  271. 

2.  The  name  given  by  seal-hunters  to  the 
hooded  seal,  Cystopliora  eristata,  when  a year 
old,  from  its  frantic  cries  and  actions  when  it 
cannot  escape  its  pursuers, 
bedlamism  (bed'lam-izm),  n.  [<  bedlam  + 
-ism.]  A word  or  act  which  is  characteristic 
of  madness  or  of  mad  people;  a trait  of  mad- 
ness. Carlyle. 

bedlamite  (bed'lam-It),  n.  [<  bedlam  + -ife2.] 
A madman.  See  bedlam,  n.,  4. 

What  means  the  Bedlamite  by  this  freak  ? 

Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  II. 

bedlamitish  (bedTam-It-ish),  a.  [<  bedlamite 
+ -isfe.]  Resembling  or  characteristic  of  a 
bedlamite  or  madman. 

Their  Bedlamitish  creation  of  needless  noises. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude,  II.  236. 
bedlamize  (bed'lam-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bed- 
lamized,  ppr.  bedlamizing.  To  make  mad. 
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The  Germans,  on  their  part,  calmly  conscious  of  their 
irresistible  strength,  proceeded  to  fasten  ever  more  com- 
pulsive bonds  and  sobering  straps  on  the  Bedlamised 
country.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  599. 

bedlart,  bedlawert,  n.  [<  ME.  bedlawere  (=  G. 
bettlager),  < bed  + *lawer,  appar.  < Ieel.  lag,  a 
lying;  cf.  lair.]  A bedridden  person.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

bedless  (bed'les),  a.  [<  bed 1 + -less.]  Without 
a bed. 

bed-linen  (bed'lin"en),  ».  Sheets,  pillow-cases, 
etc.,  originally  always  of  linen,  now  sometimes 
of  cotton. 

bed-lounge  (bed'lounj),  n.  A combined  bed 
and  lounge ; a lounge  or  plain  sofa  made  so  as 
to  open  and  form  a bed. 

bedmaker  (bed'ma/'kfer),  n.  [<  ME.  bedmaker.] 

1.  One  who  manufactures  beds  or  bedsteads. 
— 2.  One  who  prepares  beds  for  use;  espe- 
cially, iu  English  universities,  a man  or  woman 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  rooms  and 
make  the  beds  in  college.  Female  bedmakers 
were  forbidden  in  Cambridge  in  1625,  but  are 
now  usual. 

The  bed-makers  are  the  women  who  take  care  of  the 
rooms ; there  is  about  one  to  each  staircase,  that  is  to 
say,  to  every  eight  rooms. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  30. 

bedmate  (bed'mat),  n.  A bedfellow.  Shak. 
bed-molding  (bed'moFding),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
molding  of  the  cornice  of  an  entablature,  situ- 
ated beneath  the  corona  and  immediately  above 
the  frieze.  Also  called  bedding-molding. 
bedotet  (be-dot'),  v.  t.  [ME.,  < fee-1  + dote.] 
To  make  to  dote ; befool ; deceive. 

For  to  bedote  this  queeue  was  her  entent. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1547. 

Bedouin  (bed'o-in),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
Bedwin,  or  as  ML.  Bad/uini,  Beduini , pi.  (ME. 
rarely  Bedoynes) ; mod.  E.  also  freq.  Bedoween, 
and  more  exactly  Bedami,  sing.,  Bedawin,  pi., 
after  Ar.,  the  form  Bedouin  being  < F.  Bedouin 
(OF.  Beduin  = It.  Beduino,  ML.  Beduinus,  etc.), 
< Ar.  badawin,  pi.  of  badawiy,  a dweller  in  the 
desert  (cf.  badawL  rural,  rustic),  < badw,  desert, 
open  country.]  I.  n.  1.  An  Arab  of  the  desert ; 
one  of  the  nomadic  Arabs,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  who  live  in  tents,  rear  flocks  and  herds, 
especially  of  camels,  and  are  scattered  over 
Arabia,  parts  of  Syria,  and  Egypt  and  other 
parts  of  Africa.  Also  Bedawi,  plural  Bedawin. 

Professionally,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  lives, 
Bedouins  are  only  shepherds  and  herdsmen  : their  raids 
on  each  other,  or  their  exploits  in  despoiling  travellers 
and  caravans,  are  but  occasional,  though  welcome  and 
even  exciting,  exceptions  to  the  common  routine. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  246. 

2.  A vagabond  boy;  a street  Arab. 

II.  a.  Relating  to  the  Bedouins. 

bed-pan  (bed'pan),  n.  1.  A pan  for  warming 
beds;  a warming-pan. — 2.  A necessary  utensil 
for  the  use  of  persons  confined  to  bed. 
bedpheert,  bedpheret,  »•  Erroneous  spellings 
*of  bedfere. 

bed-plate,  bed-piece  (bed'plat,  -pes),  n.  In 
mem.,  the  sole-plate  or  foundation-plate  of  an 
*engine,  etc. 

bedpost  (bed'post),  n.  If.  Same  as  bedstaff. — 
2.  A post  forming  an  angle  of  a bedstead,  in 
old  bedsteads  often  rising  high  enough  to  sup- 
port the  canopy  and  rods  for  the  curtain in 

the  twinkling  of  a bedpost,  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
See  bedstaff. 

bed-presser  (bed'pres"er),  n.  A lazy  fellow ; 
one  who  loves  his  bed. 

This  sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse-back 
breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

bedqnilt  (bed'kwilt),  n.  A wadded  and  quilted 
covering  for  a bed.  Also  used  for  bedspread 
and  comforter. 

The  king  [in  a Sicilian  fairy-story]  issues  a proclamation 
promising  a large  reward  to  whoever  shall  steal  the  bed- 
quilt  of  a certain  ogre.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  34. 

bedrabble  (be-drab'l),  v.  t.  [<  fee-1  + drabble.] 
To  make  wet  and  dirty  with  rain  and  mud. 
Kingsley. 

bedraggle  (be-drag'l),  v.  t.  [<  fee-1  + draggle.] 
To  soil  or  wet  by  dragging  in  dirt,  mud,  moist 
places,  etc.,  as  the  bottom  of  a garment  in 
walking ; cause  to  appear  wet  and  limp,  as  a 
flag  when  rained  upon. 

bedral1  (bed'ral),  n.  [Also  bethral,  betherel; 
appar.  a corruption  of  beadle,  var.  beddel,  Sc. 
beddal,  etc.]  A beadle.  [Scotch.] 

I'll  hae  her  before  presbytery  and  synod ; I’m  half  a 
minister  mysel’,  now  that  I’m  bedral  in  an  inhabited  par- 
ish. Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxxiv. 

bedral2t  (bed'ral),  n.  [Also  bedrel,  a corrup- 
tion of  bedred,  for  bedrid:  see  bedrid.]  A per- 


bed-sore 

son  who  is  bedridden.  Knox.  Also  bed-tlirall. 
[Scotch.] 

His  father— who  as  Bedrel  lay 

Before  his  gate.  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil. 

bedreintt.  Obsolete  past  participle  of  bedrench. 
bedrench  (be-dreneh'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bedrenchen 
(pp.  bedreini)-,  < fee-1  4-  drench.]  To  drench 
thoroughly;  soak;  saturate  with  moisture. 

Keceyve  our*  billes  with  teres  al  bedreyni. 

Court  of  Love,  1.  577. 

Such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard’s  land. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  3. 

bedress  (be-dres'),  v.  t.  [<  fee-1  + dress.]  To 
dress  up. 

The  Bride  whose  tonish  inclination 
Attended  to  the  ruling  fashion, 

To  make  her  entry  had  bedress’ d 
Her  upright  form  in  all  her  best. 

W.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  a Wife,  v. 

bedridden,  bedrid  (bed'rid"n,  -rid),  a.  [<  ME. 
bedred,  bedrede,  bedreden,  bedredden,  adj.  and 
n.,  < AS.  bedreda,  bedrida,  bedryda,  oeddredda, 
n.,  one  bedridden,  lit.  a bed-rider  (<  bed,  bed, 
4-  rida,  ridda,  a rider,  a knight,  < ridan,  ride). 
Cf . LO.  bedderede,  bedderedig,  bedridden ; OHG. 
pettiriso,  G.  bettrise,  of  same  sense.  The  second 
element  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  pp.  of  ride; 
hence  the  now  usual  form  bedridden,  ME.  bed- 
reden.] Confined  to  bed  by  age,  infirmity,  or 
sickness. 

Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ? . . . 

Lies  he  not  bed-rid,  ? Shak.,  IV.  T.,  iv.  3. 

What  an  over-worne  and  bedrid  Argument  is  this ! 

Milton,  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

Old  bedridden  palsy.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

bed-rightt,  bed-ritet  (bed'rit),  n.  [<  bed1  4- 
right,  rite.]  The  privilege  of  the  marriage-bed. 
No  bed-right  [in  some  eds.  bed-rite ] shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen’s  torch  be  lighted.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

bedript,  ».  [ME.,  also  bedripe,  bedrepe,  etc., 

< AS.  bedrip,  < bedu,  prayer,  + rip,  a reaping: 
see  bead  and  reap.  Also  called  in  AS.  benrip, 

< ben,  prayer,  + rip.]  Boon-work  at  harvest- 
time : a service  which  some  tenants  had  to  per- 
form at  the  bidding  or  request  of  their  lord. 

bed-ritet,  n.  See  bed-right. 
bed-rock  (bed'rok),fi.  [<  bed1  + rock.]  1.  In 
mining,  the  older  crystalline  and  slaty  rocks 
which  underlie  the  unconsolidated  gravelly  and 
volcanic  beds  of  Tertiary  and  Post-tertiary 
ages,  along  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  term  is  commonly  used  elsewhere  to  designate  solid 
rock  lying  under  loose  detrital  masses,  such  as  sand  and 
gravel. 

Hence  — 2.  That  which  underlies  anything  else, 
as  a foundation ; bottom  layer ; lowest  stratum. 

Everywhere  life  and  energy,  working  on  a gigantic  scale, 
have  plowed  furrows  into  the  institutional  bed  rock  of 
Western  Society. 

C.  II.  Shinn,  Land  Laws  of  Mining  Districts,  p.  44. 
bedroom  (bed'rom),  n.  1.  Room  in  a bed; 
sleeping-room  in  bed.  [In  this  sense  properly 
with  a hyphen.] 

Then  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  3. 
2.  A room  or  apartment  containing  or  intended 
to  contain  a bed ; a sleeping-apartment, 
bedrop  (be-drop'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bcdrop/ied 
(sometimes  bedropt ),  ppr.  bedropping.  [<  ME. 
bedroppen ; < fee-1  + drop.]  I.  To  drop  upon; 
fall  upon  in  drops. 

As  men  sene  the  dew  bedroppe 
The  leves  and  the  flowers  eke. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  iii.  254. 

2.  To  cover,  strew,  or  sprinkle  with  drops,  or 
as  if  with  drops ; bespatter;  bespangle. 

The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bedropp’d  with  gold. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  144. 

Rueful  cheek, 

Pale  and  bedropped  with  ever-flowing  tears. 

Wordsivorth,  Prelude,  ix. 
bed-sacking  (bed'sak"ing),  n.  Canvas  designed 
to  be  stretched  on  the  framework  of  a bed- 
stead to  support  the  mattresses  and  bedclothes, 
bed-screw  (bed'skro),  n.  1.  A bed-key  or  bed- 
wrench. — 2.  Same  as  barrel-screw. 
bedside  (bed'sid),  n.  [<  ME.  bedsyde,  orig. 
beddes  side,  i.  e.,  bed’s  side.]  The  side  of  a 
bed;  position  by  a bed:  usually  with  reference 
to  attendance  on  one  confined  to  bed:  as,  she 
watched  by  his  bedside  till  dawn, 
bedsistert  (bed'sis"t£r),  n.  [<  ME.  bedsuster 
(Robert  of  Gloucester),  < feed1  + suster,  sister.] 
A concubine. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  lost  bed-sister 
for  concubine.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  165,  note, 

bed-sore  (bed'sor),  n.  A very  troublesome  kind 
of  ulcer,  liable  to  appear  on  patients  long  con- 
fined in  bed  and  either  unable  or  not  allowed 
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to  change  their  position.  Bed-sores  occur  at  the  bedung  (be-dung'),  V.  t.  [<  fee-1  + dung.  1 
parts  pressed  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  chiefly  over  the  cover  or  befoul  "with  dung, 
sacrum  and  trochanters,  and  on  the  elbows  and  heels. 


To 


Also  called  decubitus. 
bedspread  (bed'spred),  n.  The  uppermost  quilt 
or  covering  of  a bed^  generally  ornamental, 
bed-spring  (bed' spring),  n.  A spring,  usually 
of  spiral  form,  used  in  making  spring-beds, 
bedstafft  (bed'staf),  n.  A staff  or  stick  former- 
ly used  in  some  way  about 

ly  serving  as 
a weapon,  in 
which  sense  the 


Bedstaff. — From  a French  manuscript 
of  the  15th  century. 


off.  (d)  One  of  the 
rods  used  in  form- 
ing the  “tent”  in 
old-fashioned  tent- 
beds. 

Now  do  I feel  the  calf  of  my  right  leg 

Tingle,  and  dwindle  to  th’  smallness  of  a bed-staff. 

T.  Tomkis  (?),  Albumazar,  ii.  3. 
He  gives  out 

He’ll  take  a Bedstaff  or  an  holy  Wand 
And  baste  you  lustily  two  or  three  hours 
Before  you  go  to  Bed,  to  make  you  limber. 

Cartwright , Love’s  Convert,  iv.  1. 
His  fthe  bewitched  boy’s]  bed  cloathes  would  be  pulled 
from  him,  his  bed  shaken,  and  his  bed-staff  leap  forward 
and  backward.  C.  Mather , Mag.  Christ.,  vi.  7. 


Bedunged  with  calumny  and  filth. 

T.  Puller,  Mod.  of  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  485. 

bedusk  (be-dusk'),  v.  t.  [<  fee-1  4-  dusk. ] To 
smutch.  Cotgrave. 

bedust  (be-dust'),  v.  t.  [<  fee-1  + dust.']  To 
sprinkle,  soil,  or  cover  with  dust, 
bed,  and  frequent-  bed-vein  (bed'van),  n.  A term  occasionally 
used  in  geol.  and  mining  (as  the  equivalent  of  the 
German  Lagergang)  to  denote  a deposit  of  ore 
which  occurs  in  stratified  rocks  parallel  with 
word  most  com-  the  bedding,  hut  of  later  introduction, 
monly  occurs,  bedward  (bed'wiird),  adv.  [<  feed1  + -ward.] 
Toward  bed. 

In  heart 

As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 

And  tapers  burn’d  to  bedward.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  6. 
Meantime  the  two  young  Glendinnings  were  each 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  reflections,  and  only  interrupted 
in  them  by  the  signal  to  move  bedward. 

Scott,  Monastery,  I.  xiv. 
v.  t.  [<  fee-1  + dwarf.] 
To  make  little;  stunt  or  hinder  the  growth  of. 
bedway  (bed'wa),  n.  A line  of  indistinct  marks 
of  stratification  or  pseudo-stratification  in  the 
granitic  rocks. 

bedwind  (bed'wind),  n.  [Cf.  withwind.]  An 
English  name  for  Convolvulus  sepimn. 
bedwork  (bed'werk),  n.  Work  done  in  bed,  or 
as  in  bed,  that  is,  without'toil.  [Bare.] 
Bedwork , mappery,  closet-war.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

bed-wrench  (bed'reneh),  n.  A wrench,  some- 
times having  sockets  of  different  sizes,  used  in 
setting  up  bedsteads  and  in  taking  them  apart : 
little  used  with  modern  bedsteads.  Also  called 
bed-key. 


Specifically — (a)  A 
bed-slat.  (6)  The 
stick  or  staff  used 
to  spread  out  the 
bedclothes  in  mak- 
ing a bed  placed  in 
a recess,  (c)  A bar 
or  post  placed  at 

Up  keep6  thea  bed-  bedwarf  (he-dwarf'), 

clothes  from  falling 


In  her  hand  she  grasped  the  bed-staff,  a weapon  of  bedye  (be-di'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + dye.]  To  dye ; 

lolrlrt  rclrrllf  no  VlllohnniVo  hloAllr  OAV-OAnih  OAllhl  _ * . 


mickle  might,  as  her  husband's  bloody  cox-comb  could 
now  well  testify.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  266. 
[Used  in  the  colloquial  phrase  in  the  twinkling  of  a bed - 
staff,  in  which,  when  bedstaff  became  obsolete,  bedpost  was 
substituted,  depriving  the  phrase  of  its  literal  force  in 
modem  use. 

I’ll  do  it  instantly,  in  the  tvnnkling  of  a bed-staff. 

Shadwell,  Virtuoso,  i.  1.] 
bedstead  (bed'sted),  n.  [<  ME.  bedstede  (=  I). 
LG.  bedstede  = MHG.  bettestat),  < bed,  bed,  + 
stede,  place,  stead.]  A frame  or  framework, 
more  or  less  elaborate,  for  supporting  a bed : 
most  commonly  made  of  wood,  but  now  often 
of  iron,  and  sometimes  of  brass, 
bed-steps  (bed'steps),  n.  pi.  Steps  for  ascend- 
ing an  old-fashioned  high  bed. 
bedstock  (bed'stok),  n.  One  of  the  two  side- 
pieces  or  bars  of  a bedstead  on  which  the  rungs 
or  slats  are  laid.  [Now  chiefly  used  in  Scot- 
land, the  north  of  England,  and  Ireland.] 
bedstone  (bed'ston),  n.  The  lower  or  station- 
ary millstone. 

bedstraw  (bed'stra),  n.  [<  ME.  beddestrawe, 
bedstre  (=  OHG.  bettistro,  G.  bettstroh),  bed- 
straw,  bed;  < bed1  + straw.]  1.  Straw  used  in 
stuffing  a mattress  or  bed.  [In  this  literal  sense 
properly  with  a hyphen.] — 2.  (a)  A popular 
name  of  the  different  species  of  the  genus  Ga- 
lium, from  the  old  practice  of  using  it  in  beds. 
Our  Lady's  or  yellow  bedstraw  is  G.  vcrum;  white 
bedstraiv  is  G.  Mollugo.  See  Galium,  (fe)  A 
name  given  to  Meibomia  uncinata. 
bed-swervert  (bed'swer  /ver),  n.  One  who  is 
false  and  unfaithful  to  the  marriage-vow. 

She’s 

A bed-swerver,  even  as  had  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  bold’st  titles. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

bed-thrallt  (bed'thral),  n.  [A  modification  of 
bedral 2,  as  if  < bed1  + thrall.]  Same  as  bedral 2. 
bedtick  (bed'tik),  re.  A ease  of  strong  linen 
or  cotton  cloth  for  containing  the  feathers  or 
other  materials  of  a bed. 

bedticking  (bed'tik "mg),  re.  The  material 
from  which  bedtieks  are  made, 
bedtime  (bed'tim),  re.  [<  ME.  bedtime  ; < bed1 
+ time.]  The  time  to  go  to  rest;  the  usual 
hour  of  going  to  bed. 

bed-tool  (bed'tol),  re.  A block  with  openings 
or  holes  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  a die 
or  punch,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  used, 
bedub  (be-dub'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bedubbed, 
ppr.  bediibbing.  [<  fee-1  + dub1.]  If.  To  adorn. 
— 2.  To  designate;  dub. 

beduck  (be-duk'),  v.  t.  [<  fee-1  + duck1.]  To 
duck  or  immerse  thoroughly ; submerge. 

To  the  flood  he  came,  . . . 

And  deepe  him  selfe  beducked  in  the  same. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  42. 
beduke  (be-duk'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  beduked, 
ppr.  beduking.  [ < fee-1  + duke.]  To  make  a duke 
of;  style  or  dub  with  the  title  of  duke.  Swift. 


stain. 

Till  I of  warres  and  bloody  Mars  doe  sing, 

And  Bryton  fleldes  with  Sarazin  blood  bedyde. 

^ Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  7. 

bee1  (be),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fee,  pi.  bees 
and  been,  < ME.  bee,  pi.  been,  < AS.  bed,  also  hi, 
pi.  feedn,  = OD.  lie,  I),  fey,  bije,  — LG.  bigge  = 

OHG.  bia.  G.  dial,  beie,  = Icel.  by,  generally  in 
comp,  by-flygi,  by-fluga  (‘bee-fly’),  = Sw.  Dan. 
fei;  in  other  forms,  OHG.  bina,  MHG.  bin,  G. 
dial,  feetre,  f.,  OHG.  fetrei,  neut.,  MHG.  bine,  bin, 

G.  biene,  f.,  Lith.  bitis,  Lett,  and  OPruss.  bitte, 

OIr.  bech,  Ir.  Gael,  beach;  prob.  orig.  ‘stinger,’ 
from  the  root  (Teut.  fei-,  L.  fi-,  Gr.  <fu-)  seen  in 
AS.  bitan,  E.  bite,  L.  fibula,  a pin,  brooch, 
figere,  stick,  pierce,  etc.,  Gr.  (Bceotian)  $i'/uore 
(‘Peak’),  the  name  of  a mountain,  tpi^,  the 
sphinx,  etc.]  1.  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Apis ; a hive-bee  or  honey-bee.  See  Apis1. 

The  common  honey-bee,  A.  mellifica,  has  from  the  ear- 
liest periods  been  kept  in  hives  for  its  wax  and  honey. 

It  is  also  found  wild  in  great  numbers  (now  especially 
in  North  America,  where  the  bee  was  introduced  by  the  bee -bread 
European  colonists),  storing  honey  in  hollow  trees  or  in  'forgd)  n 


beech 

mon  bee,  A.  mellifica,  there  are  the  A.  fascicata,  domes- 
ticated in  Egypt ; the  A.  ligustica,  or  Ligurian  bee  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  introduced  generally  into  apiaries  in  other 
lands ; the  A.  unicolor  of  Madagascar ; the  A.  indica,  etc. 
2.  Any  aculeate  hymenopterous  insect  of  the 
division  Mellifera  or  Anthophila,  comprising 
the  families  Apidce  and  Andrenidce , and  in- 
cluding, besides  the  hive-bees  of  the  genus 
ApiSy  the  mason-bees,  carpenter-bees,  bumble- 
bees, etc.  See  cuts  under  Anthophora , car- 
penter-bee , and  Hymenoptera. — 3.  An  assem- 
blage of  persons  who  meet  to  engage  in  united 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  a fam- 
ily, or  in  some  joint  amusement:  so  called 
from  the  combined  labor  of  the  bees  of  a hive: 
as,  a quilting-free,  a husking-free,  a spelling-free, 
etc.  [U.  S.] 

Now  were  instituted  “ quilting  bees,”  and  “husking  bees,” 
and  other  rural  assemblages,  where,  under  the  inspiring 
influence  of  the  fiddle,  toil  was  enlivened  by  gayety  and 
followed  up  by  the  dance.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  405. 
To  have  a bee  in  one’s  bonnet,  to  be  a little  crack- 
brained  or  crazy ; be  flighty  or  full  of  whims  or  uneasy 
notions.  [Originally  Scotch.]  Sometimes  used  specifically : 
as,  to  have  the  presidential  bee  in  one's  bonnet,  to  cherish 
the  hope  of  becoming  President.  [U.  S.] — To  have  a 
bee  (or  bees)  in  one’s  head,  (a)  To  be  choleric.  (&)  To  be 
restless  or  uneasy.  B.  Jonson.  (c)  To  be  somewhat  crazy. 

She’s  whiles  crack-brained  and  has  a bee  in  her  head. 

Scott. 

bee2  (be),  re.  [Prop.  North.  E.  dial.,  for  reg.  E. 
*by  or  *bigh  (ef.  high,  nigh,  of  like  phonetic  re- 
lations), < ME.  by,  bye,  bie,beghe,  behg,  beg,  belt, 

< AS.  bedh,  bedg  (=  OS.  bog,  bag  = OHG.  bouc 
= Icel.  baugr),  a ring,  esp.  as  an  ornament, 

< bugan  (pret.  bedh),  E.  bow,  bend;  cf.  hole'1,  a 
bend,  an  arch,  and  bail1,  a hoop,  from  the 
same  source  : see  bow1.]  If.  A ring  of  metal, 
usually  an  ornament  for  the  arm  or  neck ; a 
collar  or  brooch;  sometimes,  a finger-ring. 

Bee  or  collar  of  gold  or  syluer,  torques.  Huloet. 

2.  Naut.,  a ring  or  hoop  of  metal  through 
which  to  reeve  stays.  See  bee-block. 
beebee  (be'be),  re.  [Anglo-Ind.,  < Hind,  bibi, 

< Pers.,  orig.  Turk.,  bibi,  a lady,  a lawful  wife.] 
1.  A lady. — 2.  A Hindu  mistress  or  concu- 
bine. [India.] 

The  society  of  the  station  does  interfere  in  such  cases ; 
and  though  it  does  not  mind  beebees  or  their  friends,  it 
rightly  taboos  him  who  entertains  their  rivals. 

W.  M.  Russell. 

bee-bird  (be'berd),  re.  The  small  spotted  fly- 
catcher, Muscicapa  grisola,  a European  bird 
of  the  family  Muscicaytidee : so  called  because 
it  catches  bees.  [Local,  Eng.] 
bee-block  (be'blok),  re.  [<  feee2  4-  block.]  Naut., 
a piece  of  hard  wood,  bolted  to  each  side  of  the 
bowsprit,  through 


which  the  fore- 
topmast-stays ai'e 
rove. 

(be'- 
[Not 

found  in  ME. ; AS. 
bed-bread,  bibredd 
= MHG.  bie  brot,  a 
G.  bienen-brot= 

Sw.  bibrdt,  orig.  (in 
AS.)  the  honey- 
comb with  the 
honey,  < bed,  bee, 

+ bread,  bread.] 

1.  A bitter,  usu- 
ally brown  sub-  _ 

stance  derived 

from  the  pollen  of  flowers,  collected  by  bees  as 
food  for  their  young. — 2.  A plant  visited  by 
th-  bees  or  cultivated  for  their  use,  as  red  clover, 

i Theseeiaste|re°the  laborers  +Trifolium  pratense,  or  borage,  Borago  officinalis. 
They  collect  the  honey,  beech1  (bech),  n.  [<  ME.  beche,  < AS.  bece,  ear- 


other  suitable  situations.  It  lives 
in  swarms  or  societies  of  from 
10,000  to  50,000  individuals.  These 
swarms  contain  three  classes  of 
bees — the  perfect  females  or 
queen  bees,  the  males  or  drones, 
and  the  imperfect  or  undeveloped 
females,  called  neuters,  constitut- 
ing the  working  bees.  In  each 
hive  or  swarm  there  is  only  one 
female  or  queen,  whose  sole  office 
is  to  propagate  the  species.  The 
queen  is  much  larger  than  the 
other  bees.  When  she  dies,  a 
young  working  bee  three  days  old  is  selected,  its  cell  is 
enlarged  by  breaking  down  the  partitions,  its  food  is 
changed  to  royal  jelly  or  paste,  and  it  grows  into  a queen. 
The  queen  lays  2,000  eggs  a day.  The  drones  serve  merely 
for  impregnating  the  queen,  after 
which 
neuters, 
of  the  hive. 


Honey-bee  ( Apis  mellt- 
Jica).  Queen. 


Bowsprit  Bee-blocks, 
bee-blocks ; b,  b,  foretopmast- 


Neuter,  or  Worker. 


form  the  cells,  and  feed  the  other 
bees  and  the  young.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  a proboscis  by  which 
they  suck  the  honey  from  flowers, 
and  a mouth  by  which  they  swallow 
it,  conveying  it  then  to  the  hive  in 
their  stomachs,  whence  they  dis- 
gorge it  into  the  cells.  The  pollen  of  flowers  settles  on  the 
hairs  with  which  their  body  is  covered,  whence  it  is  col- 
lected into  pellets  by  a brush  on  their  second  pair  of 
legs,  and  deposited  in  a hollow  in  the  third  pair.  It  is 
called  bee-bread,  and  is  the  food 
of  the  larvae  or  young.  The 
adult  bees  feed  on  honey.  The 
wax  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  formed  from  pollen  by  a 
digestive  process,  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  it  is  formed 
by  secretion  from  the  honey. 

The  females  and  neuters  have 
a barbed  sting  attached  to  a Drone, 

bag  of  poison,  which  flows  into 

the  wound  inflicted  by  the  sting.  When  a hive  becomes 
overstocked  a new  colony  is  sent  out  under  the  direction 
of  a queen  bee.  This  is  called  swarming.  Besides  the  com- 


lier  bcece,  by  umlaut  for  *bdce  (=  OLG.  boke , 
boke,  LG.  bailee) , a deriv.  of  boc  (>  mod.  E.  buck 
in  comp,  buckmast  and  buckwheat)  = OD.  boeke, 
D.  beuk  = Flem.  boek  = OHG.  Icel.  bok  = Sw. 
frofc  = Dan.  bog  = OHG.  buohha,  MHG.  buoche, 
G.  buclie  (>  OBulg.  bukui,  bukuve,  Bulg.  buk, 
Serv.  bukva,  Pol.  Bohem.  buk,  Russ,  buku, 
Lith.  bukaf  Hung,  bilk,  bik , beech)  _=  Goth. 
*bdka  (not  recorded),  beech,  = L.  fagus  (see 
Fagus),  beech,  = Gr.  (ftyyog,  faydg,  an  esculent 
oak,  perhaps  orig.  a tree  with  esculent  fruit, 
from  the  root  seen  in  Gr.  (jxiyelvy  eat,  Skt. 

bJiaj,  share.  For  the  connection  with  book , 
see  book.]  A tree  of  the  genus  Fagus , of  the 
family  Fagacese.  The  common  or  European  beech,, 
F.  sylvatica,  grows  to  a large  size,  with  branches  forming 
a beautiful  head  with  thick  foliage.  The  bark  is  smooth 
and  of  a silvery  cast.  The  nuts  or  mast  are  eaten  by 
swine,  poultry,  oxen,  and  other  animals,  and  yield  a good 
oil  for  lamps.  The  timber  is  not  much  used  in  building, 
as  it  soon  rots  in  damp  places,  but  it  is  used  for  piles  in 


beech 

places  where  it  is  constantly  wet  It  is  manufactured 
into  a great  variety  of  tools,  for  which  it  is  fitted  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  hardness,  toughness,  and  close,  uniform 
texture,  and  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  making  fur 
niture,  — - 1 ' ’ ' ' ' - ■ 
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taking  a beautiful  polish  and  varying  much  in  beef  (bef)  n 

Several  ornamental  varieties  are  frenner>t1\r  conn  . , ' . ^ . 1 


beehive 

cally— (a)  The  European  Merops  apiaster.  (b)  pi.  The  hea-flnnroi-  „ a 

birds  of  the  family  Meropidoe,  of  which  there  are  several  vf®  hOWer  (be  11 OU  er),  n.  Same  as  bee-orchis. 
genera  and  numerous  species,  chiefly  African.  See  Merops  Dee-ny  (De  Hi),  n.  A dipterous  insect,  I’hora 
ir  Meropidoe.  ^incraasatn.-  wVn/tb  io  ~ * - J - ■*- 1 * « *’ 
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color.  Several  ornamental  varieties  are  frequently  seen, 
as  the  red  beech  and  copper  beech  with  colored  leaves, 
and  the  fern-leafed  beech  with  divided  leaves.  The  Ameri- 
can beech,  F.  Americana , is  a very  similar  tree,  sometimes 
100  feet  in  height  and  3 or  4 feet  in  diameter. — Austra- 
lian beech,  Omelina  Leichardtii , a species  of  teak. — 
Beech-cherry.  See  cherry .—  Blue  beech.  Same  as  wa- 
ter-beech. — Seaside  beech,  of  the  W est  Indies,  Exostemma 
Caribbseum , a tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rubia- 
cese.  It  is  allied  to  cinchona,  and  its  bark  is  used  as  a 
febrifuge. 

he8Ch2t,  n.  Obsolete_  spelling  of  beach. 

, beech-ccal  (bech'kol),  n.  Charcoal  from 
★beechwood. 

beech-drops  (bech'drops),  n.  A low  annual 
plant,  Leptamnium  Virginianum , without  green 
foliage,  parasitic  upon  the  roots  of  the  beech 
in  the  United  States,  it  belongs  to  the  family 
Orobanchace.ee.  A Ibani/  beech-drops,  or  pine-drops,  Ptero- 
spora  andromedea,  and  false  beech-drops,  or  pine-sap, 
llypopitys  Hypopithys,  are  similar  parasitic  plants. 

beechen  (be'chen),  a.  [<  ME.  beclien,  < AS. 
becen  (=D.  beuken  = OHG.  buochin , MHG.  G. 
buchen  = L.  faginus  = Gr.  (j>yytvog).  < hoc,  beech, 
+ -en:  s qq  beech1  and  -cn.\  1.  Of,  pertaining 

to,  or  derived  from  the  beech:  as,  beechen 
boughs ; beechen  shade. 

His  aged  head,  crowned  with  beechen  wreath, 
Seemed  like  a poll  of  ivy  in  the  teeth 
Of  winter  hoar.  Keats. 

2.  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  beech : as,  beechen 
vessels. 

A beechen  howl, 

A maple  dish,  my  furniture  should  be ; 

Crisp,  yellow  leaves  my  bed. 

ir  Wordsworth , Eccles.  Sonnets,  i.  22. 

beech-fern  (beeh'fern),  n.  A fern  belonging 
to  the  genus  Phegopteris  (which  see), 
beech-finch  (bech'finch),  n.  The  chaffinch, 
eVing i/la  ccelebs.  Macgillivray. 
beech-fungus  (beeh'fung'gus),  n.  An  edible 
fungus, Cyttaria  Darwinii , class  Ascomycetes. 
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wwassata,  which  is  a formidable  pest  of  the  bee- 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  beefe , beafe , hive,  formerly  considered  capable  of  producing 

7T  7 /•  7 /•  7 /.  v - ’ ” ' thO  rllQAQOn  /lolled  £ 1 1 I 0 .^1  . v & 
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biefe , etc.,  < ME.  beef \ befe , beof,  bouf  boef,  < OF.  disease  called  foul-brood.  See  Phoridw. 

boef,  buef,  boeuf  = Pr.  bov  =Sp.  buexj  = Pg.  boi  beef-measle  (bef 'me^zl),  n.  Themeasle  of  beef: 
= It.  hove  (cf.  Sw.  biff. , Dan.  bof,  beef,  fromE.;  tlle  hydatid  or  cysticercus  stage  of  the  beef 
and  see  beefsteak ),  < L.  bovem , ace.  of  bos  (see  tapeworm  (Taenia  saginata)  of  man  in  the  ox. 
Bos  and  bovine ),  = Gr.  povg , an  ox,  = Ir.  and  beefsteak  (bef'stak'),  n.  [<  beef  + steak. 


Gael,  bo,  a cow,  = W.  buw  = Skt.  go,  a cow, 

= AS.  cu,  E.  cow1:  see  cow1,  which  is  thus 
ult.  identical  with  beef. ] 1.  An  animal  of  the 

bovine  genus,  whether  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  in  the 
full-grown  state.  [In  this,  which  is  the  original  sense, 
the  word  lias  a plural,  beeves,  formerly  sometimes  beefs. 

The  singular  is  nearly  obsolete.] 

These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat : the  beef,  the 
sheep,  and  the  goat.  • Deut.  xiv.  4 (ed.  1578). 

A pound  of  man’s  flesh,  taken  from  a man, 

Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

A herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine. 

Milton , P.  L.,  xi.  641- 

---  — r — , — vT  cow  when  kill 

[In  this  sense  the  word  has  no  plural.] — 3.  A 
name  given  by  quarrymen  to  certain  beds  of  — " — -4/**-- 

fibrous  carbonate  of  lime  occurring  in  England  beef-tea  (bef'te') 


a i , J . v . , , n "•  Lx  wc/  -T-  tShCUK. 

Adopted  in  other  languages,  D.  biefstuk  (assim- 
ilated to  stuk,  piece),  G.  beefsteak,  Dan.  bof s teg 
Sw.  biffstek,  F.  bifteck,  Sp.  (Cuban)  bifteq,  It. 
biftecco , Russ,  bifsteksu,  etc.]  A steak  or  slice 
of  beef,  suitable  for  broiling  or  frying, 
beefsteak-fungus  (bcf'stak'fung'gus),  n.  An 
edible  hymenomycetous  fungus,  Mstulina  he- 
patica,  belonging  to  the  family  Boletacex.  It 
sometimes  attains  aiarge  size,  and  is  thought  to  resemble 
beefsteak  somewhat  in  appearance. 

beefsteak-plant  (bef'stak'plant),  n.  1.  A 
species  of  Saxifraga,  S.  sarmentosa,  with  fleshy 
purplish  leaves. — 2.  A name  applied  to  spe- 
2.  The  flesh  of  an  ox,  bull,  or cowwhen  killed.'  .C*e,s  of  ?lg0nia- 

[In  this  sense  the  word  has  no  plural.  1 — 3.  A *)®eisu6t-tree  (bef  su  et-tre),  n.  The  buffalo- 

berry,  Lepargyrea  argentea. 

An  aqueous  extract  of 


in  the  middle  division  of  the  Purbeck  series, 
the  highest  part  of  the  Jurassic. — 4.  Brawn; 
muscularity;  weight  and  strength  combined: 
as,  the  crew  is  lacking  in  beef.  [Colloq.]— Ala- 
>?ee  alamode.~ Baron  of  beef.  See  baron. 

Collared  beef,  beef  rolled,  boned,  slightly  salted  or 
corned,  and  seasoned  with  herbs  and  spices.— Hung  beef 
beef  cured  by  being  hung  up  to  dry;  dried  beef.— Jerked 
beef.  See  jerk. 


“VUI  ttlJUCUUS  CALritCl/  OI 

beef  obtained  by  soaking  and  heating  chopped 
beef  in  water,  straining  it,  and  seasoning  to 
taste.  It  contains  salts  and  extractives,  a little  gelatin, 
and  fat.  It  is  useful  as  a stimulant,  and  forms  an  appro- 
priate introduction  to  a meal. 

beef-witted  (bef ' wit^ed),  a.  Having  the  wit  of 
an  ox;  dull  in  intellect ; heavy-headed;  stupid. 
Thou  mongrel,  betf-witted  lord  1 Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  1. 


beef-brainedt  (bef  brand),  a.  Having  the  brain  beefwood  fbef^wiidl  n r / ! -f  / 1 . , ,, 1 1 
or  xvrt  of  an  ox;  beef-witted:  asjthe  most  itf^afn*1 co'S’+^o^i]  1 (The1^ber of 


beef-brained  sensualist,”  Turniers,  Cure  of  Mis- 
prision, p.  29  (Ord  MS.), 
beef-cattle  (bef'katU),  n.  pi.  Bovine  animals 
adapted  or  intended  for  conversion  into  beef ; 
bovine  animals  for  slaughter. 


_ ,7  ” - WKIHI,  eiuco  X-1 OVW  lUlfVV  l/VS.  uuxuxuio  xux  oxen  ugu  l/t/X  . 

It  is  abundant  in  Terra  del  Fuego  upon  the  branches  of  beef-eater  (bef'e^ter),  n . [<  beef  + eater  In 

evergreen  beech RR.  nnrl  is  at  timpa  tho  nrmoinoi  ^ o#  - L'  . all 
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evergreen  beeches,  and  is  at  times  the  principal  food  of 
the  natives. 

beech-gall  (bech'gal),  n.  A gall  or  excrescence 
formed  on  beech-leaves  by  insects, 
beecb-bopper  (bech/hop/,6r),  n.  A coleopter- 
ous insect,  Orchestes  fagi,  family  Curculionidce, 
or  weevils,  injurious  to  beech-trees,  between 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  which  they 
lay  their  eggs. 

beech-marten  (bech/mar//ten),  v.  Mustelafoina , 
one  of  two  species  or  varieties  of  the  European 
marten,  usually  distinguished  from  the  common 
pine-marten,  M.  martes,  by  the  white  throat 
and  some  other  external  features,  as  well  as  by 
some  differences  in  habits.  Also  called  stone- 
marten. 

beech-mast  (bech'mast),  n.  [<  beech1  + mast2; 
= buck-mast.']  _ The  mast  or  nuts  of  the  beech- 
tree,  from  which  an  oil  is  obtained.  The  cake 
which  remains  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  is  a good 
fattening  food  for  oxen,  swine,  and  poultry,  but  is  inju- 
rious to  horses.  See  beech-oil. 

beechnut  (beeh'nut),  n.  One  of  the  nuts  or 
fruits  of  the  beech.  The  nuts  are  triangular, 
and  inclosed  in  a spiny  capsule  or  husk, 
beech-oil  (bech'oil),  n.  A bland  fixed  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  mast  or  nuts  of  the  beech- 
tree.  It  is  used  in  Picardy  and  in  other  parts  of  France 

1 Of  hllttfir  * bill.  ll*.  IQ  COl/1  to  AACOOmn  1.  V r 1 v.  m n r?  am  4 


sense  2,  merely  a particular  use  of  the  same 
word;  cf.  AS.  lilaf-ceta,  a domestic  servant,  lit. 
‘ loaf-eater,’  contrasting  with  lildford,  master, 
lit.  ‘loaf-keeper.’  Servants  are  often  thought 
of  as  eaters;  Ben  Jonson  uses  eaters  in  the 
sense  of  ‘servants’  (“Epicoene,”  iii.  2).  The 
oft-quoted  etymology  from  a supposed  *buffe- 
tier,  < buffet,  a sideboard,  is  mere  fiction.]  1. 
One  who  eats  beef;  hence,  a well-fed  follow; 
a stout  fleshy  man. — 2.  One  of  the  yeomen  of 

tllA  Fn  (vlloVl  v/nrnl  m-La  „ II.  - _ _ . 
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some  species  of  Australian  trees  belonging  to 
the  genus  Casuarina  (which  see),  it  is  of  a red- 
dish color,  hard  and  close-grained,  with  dark  and  whitish 
streaks.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  fine  ornamental  work. 

2.  In  the  West  Indies,  a name  given  to  Pisonia 
longifolia,  with  soft  coarse-grained  wood.— Red 

beefwood,  of  Jamaica,  Icacorea  coriacea,  a myrsinaceous 
shrub.  White  beefwood,  Schoepfia  chry sophy lloides. 
of  the  family  Olacacese. 

beefy  (bef'i),  a.  [<  beef  + -y1.]  1.  Ox-like; 

hence,  fleshy;  obese;  solid. 

He  [Carlyle]  was  at  dinner  when  a beefy  Tory  was  de- 
claiming to  this  effect.  The  American,  VIIL  390. 

2.  Brawny;  muscular;  hardy.  [Colloq.] 
bee-garden  (be'gar//dn),  n . A garden  or  inclo- 
sure to  set  beehives  in;  an  apiary.  Morti- 
mer. 


j wxxxcLi  all  mar. 

lSeri?en(S:“)’  ”■  ^ter  H,  Bceger  of 
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sion  of  Henry  VII.  in  1485,  have  attended  the 
sovereign  at  state  banquets  and  on  other 
ceremonial  occasions.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  the  warders  of  the  Tower  of  London,  who 
wear  a similar  uniform. 


Denver,  Colorado.]  A sulphid  of  bismuth, 
lead,  and  silver  occurring  in  dark-gray  masses 
with  brilliant  metallic  luster,  rarely  crystal- 
lized, found  in  Colorado. 


wear  a similar  uniform.  [In  this  sense  com-  , . ,,  .... 

monly  without  a hyphen.  ] bee-glue  (be  glo),  n.  A resinous  substance 


-----  xv,  xxov-vx  x.»  xxuaiuj  dim  HI  uuicrpans  ui  x ranee  Dame  as  OLUeOC 

instead  of  butter ; but  it  is  said  to  occasion  heaviness  and  ‘hpe-fppd 

pains  in  the  stomach.  uee  ieeci  v 11111 ), 


pains  in  the  stomach. 

beecb-owl  (bech’owl),  n.  A name  of  tbe  tawny 
owl  or  wood-owl  of  Europe,  Syrnium  aluco. 

beech-wheatt 

(bech'hwet),  n. 

Same  as  buck- 
wheat. 

beechy  (be'chi), 
a.  [<  beech 1 + 

-?/1-]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or 
abounding  in 
beeebes:  as,  “a 
beechy  garland,” 

Fletcher,  Purple 
Island,  vi. 
bee-culture 
(be'kuFttu-),  n. 

The  rearing  of 
bees  in  a state 
of  domestica- 
tion; apiculture, 
bee-eater  (be'- 
e^ter),  n.  That 
which  eats  bees, 
as  a bird ; an 

apiaster.  Specifi-  European  Bee-eater  (Merops  apiaster). 
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with  which  bees  cement  the  combs  to  the  hives 
nat  witnout  some  better  protection  than  that  of  the  an<i  close  up  the  cells.  Also  called  propolis. 
tram-bands  and  beef-eaters  his  palace  and  person  would  bee-gum  (be'gum),  n.  In  the  southern  United 

asa  beeh!1v0ell0Wed  S6Cti°n  °f  & gUm‘tree  US<5d 
handeL  Macaulay,  Hist.  En,.  iii.  ^.^^Vhak),  n.  A name  of  the  honey- 

buzzard  of  Europe,  Pernis  apivorus : so  called 
because  it  preys  upon  bees,  wasps,  and  other 
insects. — Bee-hawk  moth,  a name  of  various  lepidop- 
terous  insects  of  the  families  Sphingidce  and  Sesiidce,  and 
especially  of  the  genera  Macroglossa  and  Sesia. 


Charles  had  begun  to  form  a small  standing  army.  He 
felt  that  without  some  better  protection  than  that  of  the 
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3.  An  African  insessorial  bird,  of  the  genus  Bu- 
phaga,  which  feeds  on  the  larval  that  infest  the 
hides  of  oxen.  It  is  a mere  hook-name,  translating  Bw- 
phaga ; the  more  frequent  term  is  oxpecker.  See  Buphaga. 

4.  Same  as  bluebottle,  2. 


. . . capeuiaiiy  ui  uie  genera  macrogcossa  ana  isesia. 

A.  name  given  m Cali-  beeheadf  (be'hed),  n.  A crazy  or  flighty  per- 


- \ Jl  xxuuxiu  girou  xlL  VycLIi- 

iornia  to  an  abundant  free-flowering  species  of  son. 

Enogonum.,  E.  fasciculatum,  much  visited  by  beebeaded  (be 'hedged),  a.  [=Sc.  bee-headu.] 

bn«pdefmeii^®nd6r)’-  \ ,,An  ®Jran&ement  be^herd  T^htod),  n.  A person  who  takes 
used  for  feeding  bees  m bad  weather  or  very  care  of  bees;  a bee-keeper.  Phin,  Diet.  Api- 
•miij.,  winters.  ^ culture  p 13 

lom;  hl-fin\.  , . beehive  (be'hiv),  n.  [<  ME.  beehyve;  < 6eel  + 
beef-herd  (bef  herd),  ».__A  drove^of  cattle  in-  hive.]  1.  A case  or  box  serving  as  a habitation 

, CJavp,  r»  mi 


tended  for  slaughter.'  [Western  U.  S.] 

Following  the  dusty  trailB  made  by  the  beef-herds  that 
had  been  driven  toward  one  of  the  Montana  shipping 
towns.  T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  132. 

beefiness  (bef'i-nes),  n.  1.  Beefy  quality. — 2. 
★Brawniness  ; muscularity ; hardiness. 
beefing1  (bef'ing),  n.  [<  beef  + -mg1.]  A bul- 
lock fit  for  slaughter.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
beefing2  (bef'ing),  n.  The  original  but  later 
recorded  and  less  usual  form  of  biffin.  [Eng.] 
beefish  (bef 'ish),  a.  1 . Stupid ; thick-headed ; 
having  the  brain  or  sense  of  an  ox. — 2.  Obese ; 
solid;  beefy. 

This  degeneracy  has  turned  him  into  that  "beefish  por- 
terish,”  bellowing  sort  of  a John  Bull,  hardly  endured  by 
his  own  kind.  Andover  Rev.,  VII.  32. 

beef-kid  (bef'kid),  n.  A mess  utensil  used  by 
the  crew  of  a merchant  ship  for  holding  cooked 
beef. 


for  bees.  See  hive. — 2.  The  common  name  of 
a species  of  medic,  Mcdicago  scutellata , from 

the  shape  of  its  spirally  coiled  pod Beehive 

house,  the  popular  name  of  a class  of  very  ancient  coni- 


Beeliivc  Houses  at  Cahemamacturech,  County  Kerry,  Ireland. 


beehive 
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beestings 


cal  buildings  in  Ireland,  of  small  size,  formed  of  long 
stones,  so  laid,  on  a circular  plan,  that  each  course  is  over- 
lapped by  that  resting  upon  it.  No  cement  is  used,  and 
the  stones  remain  for  the  most  part  in  their  natural 
state.  These  houses  occur  alone  or  in  clusters,  often  be- 
side oratories,  in  which  case  it  is  believed  that  they  served 
as  dwellings  of  priests,  or,  when  in  groups,  sometimes  en- 
circled by  a stone  wall,  for  defense.  Occasionally  they 
contain  more  than  one  apartment.  Houses  of  this  kind 
occur  also  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland;  and  the 
“Piets’  houses”  on  the  east  coast,  though  differing  in  be- 
ing under  ground,  resemble  them  in  their  mode  of  con- 
struction. They  are  referred  to  a period  between  the 
seventh  and  twelfth  centuries. — Beehive  oven,  a low, 
round  coke-oven  with  a dome-shaped  top.  It  has  a hole 
at  the  top  through  which  coal  is  charged  and  the  gases 
escape,  and  a door  in  the  front  to  admit  air  and  discharge 
the  coke. 

beehouse  (be'hous),  n.  A house  or  repository 
for  beesj  an  apiary.  Goldsmith. 
beekt  (bek),  v.  [E.  dial.  (North.)  and  Sc.,  also 
written  beak,  beik,  belce,  < ME.  beken,  warm  one’s 
self,  perhaps  akin  to  bake.  Cf.  bask1.)  I . trans. 
To  warm ; bask. 

Go  home  now,  and  . . . beek  thy  pampered  limba  at  the 
fire.  Rev.  T.  Adams , Works,  II.  D. 

II.  intrans.  To  bask;  apricate.  [Scotch, 
colloq.] 

bee-killer  (be'kiFer),  n.  A kind  of  robber-fly, 
Trupanea  apivora,  a dipterous  insect  of  the 
family  Asilidce , which  attacks  honey-bees  on 
the  wing  and  kills  them. 

bee-king  (be'king),  n.  A kind  of  drongo-shrike, 
Dissemurus  paradiseus,  with  deeply  forked  tail. 
Also  called  Indian  bee-king. 
beeldt  (beld),  n.  and  v.  See  bield. 
beele1  (bel),  n.  [Prob.  a form  of  bill,  a mat- 
tock (cf.  E.  dial,  heal,  the  bill  of  a bird) : see 
bill‘d.  ] A kind  of  pickax  used  by  miners  for 
separating  the  ores  from  the  rocks  in  which 
they  lie. 

beele2t,  n.  [Perhaps  a var.  of  bill3  in  sense  of 
billet1,  q.  v.l  A cross-bar;  a yoke.  N.  E.  D. 
bee-line  (be'lin),  n.  The  most  direct  or  straight 
way  from  one  point  to  another,  as  that  of  bees 
in  returning  loaded  with  honey  to  their  hives. 

Our  footmarks,  seen  afterward,  showed  that  we  had 
steered  a bee-line  for  the  brig. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.1 198. 

bee-louse  (be'lous),  n.  A pupiparous  dipterous 
insect,  of  the  family  Braulidce,  parasitic  upon 
bees.  Braula  caeca  is  a parasite  of  the  Italian 
bee.  Apis  ligustica. 

Beelzebub  (be-el'ze-bub),  n.  [Formerly  also, 
and  still  in  popular  speech,  Belzebub,  ME.  Bel- 
sebub,  < L.  Beelzebub,  < Or.  Beek&fSobji,  < Heb. 
Ba'al-zebub,  a god  of  the  Philistines,  the  avert- 
er  of  insects,  < ba'al,  lord,  + zebub,  z’biib,  a 
fly ; cf.  Ar.  dhubdb,  > Pers.  zubab,  a fly.  See 
Beelzebul  and  Baal.)  1.  A god  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who  had  a famous  temple  at  Ekron.  He 
was  worshiped  as  the  destroyer  of  flies. — 2.  A 
name  of  the  Mycetes  ursinus,  a howling  monkey 
of  South  America.  See  cut  under  howler. 
Beelzebul  (be-el'ze-bul),  n.  [<  L.  Beelzebul,  < 
Gr.  BeeA&flov?.,  < Heb.  Ba'al-zebul,  a name  given 
by  the  Jews  to  the  prince  Of  demons;  com- 
monly explained  as  either  ‘ lord  of  the  (heaven- 
ly) dwelling,’  or  ‘lord  of  dung’  (Heb.  zebel 
= Ar.  zibl,  dung),  but  prob.  a mere  variant  of 
Ba'al-zebub,  Beelzebub,  the  name  of  the  Philis- 
tine god,  which  came  to  be  applied  to  the  prince 
of  demons.  The  best  Gr.  manuscripts  have 
Berkfe/Jon/t  in  the  Gospels.  See  Beelzebub .]  A 
name  given  by  the  J ews  to  the  prince  of  demons, 
being  an  opprobrious  alteration  of  the  name 
Beelzebub. 

beemt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  beam. 
bee-martin  (be'mar’tin),  n.  A common  name 
in  the  United  States  of  the  king-bird,  Tyrannus 
carolinensis.  See  cut  under  king-bird. 
bee-master  (be'mas//ter),  n.  One  who  keeps 
bees. 

bee  molt  (be  mol),  n.  [For  B mol,  ML.  B molle, 
that  is,  ‘B  soft’:  opposed  to  B durum,  ‘B  hard.’ 
See  moll .]  Same  as  bemol. 
bee-moth  (be'moth),  n.  A pyralid  moth  of  the 
genus  Galeria,  G.  cereana  (Fabricius).  it  lays 
its  eggs  in  beehives,  and  the  larvte  when  hatched  feed 
upon  the  wax.  Also  called  wax-moth  (whence  its  specific 
name).  See  cut  in  next  column, 
been*  (ben  or  bin).  Past  participle,  and  ob- 
solete present  plural  and  infinitive,  of  be1. 
been2t,  «•  Obsolete  plural  of  bee1. 
been3,  a.  See  bein. 

been4  (ben),  n.  [Hind,  bin,  a lute,  guitar,  fid- 
dle.] A fretted  stringed  instrument  of  music 
of  the  guitar  kind,  having  nineteen  frets,  used 
in  India. 

bee-nettle  (be'net,/l),  n.  A species  of  hemp- 
nettle,  Galeopsis  versicolor.  See  Galeopsis. 


Bee-moth  (Galena  cereana),  natural  size. 
a,  larva ; b , cocoon : c,  pupa ; d,  moth  with  wings  spread  ; e,  moth 
with  wings  closed. 

beent  (be'ent),  a.  [A  forced  translation  by  J. 

H.  Stirling  of  G.  seiend.)  In  metaph.,  having 
being  as  opposed  to  existence.  [Bare.] 

If  the  Eleatics  persist  in  the  dilemma,  the  world  is 
either  beent  or  non -beent,  Heraclitus  answers,  It  is  neither 
of  them,  because  it  is  both  of  them. 

J.  H.  Stirling,  tr.  of  Schwegler's  Hist.  Philos.,  p.  20. 
bee-orchis  (be'or'kis),  n.  A European  orchid, 
Ophrys  apifera,  with  a bee-like  flower.  Also 
called  bee-flower  and  gnat-flower.  See  Ophrys. 
bee-parasite  (be'par"a-sit),  n.  1.  A stylops; 
an  insect  of  the  order  Strepsiptera,  the  species 
of  which  are  parasitic  upon  bees.  Bees  so  in- 
fested are  said  to  be  stylopized.  See  Stylops. — 
2.  Some  other  insect  parasitic  upon  bees,  as  a 
+bee-louse  or  bee-wolf. 

beer1  (ber),  n.  [<  ME.  bere,  ber,  < AS.  bedr  = 
OFries.  biar,  bier  = D.  bier  — LG.  ber,  beer  = 
OHG.  bior,  MHG.  G.  bier  (>  It.  birra  = F.  Mere) ; 
cf.  Icel.  bjorr,  Ir.  Gael,  beoir,  from  AS.  or  E. 
(the  Scand.  word  is  that  cognate  with  E.  ale). 
Origin  uncertain ; some  assume  a loss  of  r from 
orig ,*breor,  < AS.  bredwan,  etc., brew:  see  brew.) 

I.  An  alcoholic  liquor  made  from  any  farina- 
ceous grain,  but  generally  from  barley,  which 
is  first  malted  and  ground,  and  its  fermentable 
substance  extracted  by  hot  water.  To  this  extract 
or  infusion  hops  or  some  other  vegetable  product  of  an 
agreeable  bitterness  is  added,  and  it  is  thereupon  boiled 
for  some  time,  both  to  concentrate  it  and  to  extract  the 
useful  matters  from  the  hops.  The  cooled  liquor,  with 
yeast  added,  is  suffered  to  ferment  in  vats,  the  time  of 
fermentation  depending  upon  the  quality  and  kind  of 
beer,  and  after  it  has  become  clear  it  is  stored  away  or  sent 
to  the  market.  The  beers  of  England  and  France,  and  for 
the  most  part  those  of  Germany,  become  gradually  sour  by 
exposure  to  air.  Ate  and  beer  were  formerly  synonymous 
terms,  ale  being  the  earlier  in  use  ; at  present,  brer  is  the 
common  name  for  all  malt  liquors,  and  ale  is  used  specifi- 
cally for  a carefully  made  beer  of  a certain  strength,  and 
rather  light  than  dark  : thus,  small  beer,  ginger  beer,  and 
the  like,  are  not  ale,  nor  are  stout  and  porter.  A statement 
made  by  Andrew  P.nnrde,  in  1542,  that  ale  is  made  of  malt 
and  water,  and  should  contain  no  other  ingredients,  while 
beer  is  made  of  malt,  hops,  and  water,  is  not  now  true. 

2.  A fermented  extract  of  the  roots  and  other 
parts  or  products  of  various  plants,  as  ginger, 
spruce,  molasses,  beet,  etc. — Beer  process,  in 
photog.,  a collodion  dry-plate  process  in  which  the  sensi- 
tized plate,  after  being  washed,  is  treated  with  an  infu- 
sion of  malt  or  beer.  The  process  is  of  no  practical  value, 
and  is  disused.— Beer  vinegar,  a vinegar  prepared  from 
beer  wort.— Bitter  beer.  See  ale—  Black  beer,  a kind 
of  beer  manufactured  at  Dantzic.  It  is  of  a black  color 
and  a syrupy  consistence.  Also  called  Dantzic  beer. — 
Broken  beer,  remnants  or  leavings  of  beer : as,  “ a bum- 
bard  of  broken  beer,"  B.  Jonson.— Condensed  beer,  beer 
which  has  been  reduced  in  a copper  vacuum-pan  to  one 
eighteenth  its  bulk  in  solids,  added  to  an  equal  quantity 
of  alcohol.— Dantzic  beer.  Same  as  black  beer.—  Green 
beer,  beer  which  is  just  made.— Lager-beer,  or  stock- 
beer,  a light  German  beer  so  called  because  it  is  stored  for 
ripening  before  being  used.  It  is  extensively  manufactured 
in  the  United  States.— Schenk,  young,  or  winter  beer, 
a German  beer  brewed  for  immediate  use.  (See  lager -beer.) 
It  was  formerly  brewed  only  between  October  and  April, 
but  now  is  manufactured  at  all  seasons.— Small  beer, 
weak  beer ; hence,  figuratively,  a trifling  matter ; a small 
or  unimportant  thing  or  person.—  Stock-beer.  See  lager- 
beer.—  To  think  small  beer  of,  to  have  a low  opinion  of ; 
hold  in  slight  esteem.  [Colloq.] 

She  thinks  small  beer  of  painters,  J.  J. — well,  well,  we 
don’t  think  small  beer  0/ ourselves,  my  noble  friend. 

Thackeray,  The  Newcomes,  xxxix. 
Yeast-beer,  new  beer  with  which  a small  quantity  of 
fermenting  wort  has  been  mixed  in  the  cask  in  order  to 
make  it  lively. 

beer1  (ber),  v.  i.  [<  beer1,  n.']  To  drink  beer: 
tipple.  [Colloq.] 

beer2  (be'er),  n.  [<  ME.  beere ; < be1  + -er1. 
Cf.  forebear .]  One  who  is  or  exists.  [Bare.] 
beer3t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bier. 
beer4t,  n.  [<  D.  beer,  a mole,  pier.]  A mole  or 
pier.  N.  E.  D. 

beerr’t.  Obsolete  present  and  preterit  of  bear1. 
Chaucer. 


beer6t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bear‘d. 
beeregart,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  beereager, 
beareger,  etc.,  < beer1  + eager,  sour.  Cf.  alegar, 
vinegar .]  Sour  beer;  vinegar  formed  by  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  beer, 
beer-engine  (ber/en"jin),  n.  A hydraulic  ma- 
chine for  raising  beer  and  other  liquors  out  of 
a cask  in  a cellar. 

beer-faucet  (ber'ffi/set),  n.  A faucet  fitted 
with  a small  air-pump,  for  mixing  air  with  beer 
as  it  is  drawn. 

beer-float  (ber'flot),  n.  In  distilling,  an  areom- 
eter or  hydrometer  designed  to  ascertain  from 
the  observed  density  of  a grain-mash  the  pos- 
sible yield  of  spirit  therefrom.  The  scale  of  the 
instrument  is  graduated  to  indicate  directly,  at  the  stand- 
ard temperature,  the  percentage  by  volume  of  proof  spirits 
that  the  mash  will  yield,  provided  the  fermentation  pro- 
ceeds to  a point  where  the  density  is  equal  to  that  of 
water.  E.  II.  Knight. 

beer-garden  (ber'gar//dn),  n.  A garden  at- 
tached to  a brewery,  tavern,  or  saloon,  in  which 
beer  is  served. 

beer-house  (ber'hous),  n.  A house  where  malt 
liquors  are  sold;  an  ale-house, 
beeriness  (ber'i-nes),  n.  [<  beery  + -ness.)  The 
state  of  being  beery  or  partially  intoxicated; 
slight  intoxication  from  beer, 
beer-measure  (ber'mezh'ur),  n.  An  old  Eng- 
lish system  of  measures  of  capacity.  The  gallon 
contained  282  cubic  inches,  being  10  pounds  3 ounces 
avoirdupois  of  water,  but  was  adopted  as  containing  8 
pounds  of  wheat. 

beer-money  (ber'mun//i),  n.  An  allowance  of 
Id.  per  day  granted  in  1800  to  the  British 
soldier  in  addition  to  his  pay,  as  a substitute 
for  an  allowance  of  beer  or  spirits;  also,  an 
allowance  given  to  domestic  servants  in  Eng- 
land in  lieu  of  beer,  to  save  trouble  in  serving 
it  out,  or  waste  by  leaving  the  cask  open, 
beerocracy  (ber-ok'ra-si),  n.  [<  beer  + -o-cracy, 
as  in  aristocracy.)  The  brewing  and  beer-sell- 
ing interest ; brewers  and  beer-sellers  collec- 
tively. [Ludicrous.] 

beer-preserver  (ber'pre-zer//ver),  n.  A device 
for  keeping  the  space  above  the  beer  in  a cask 
or  barrel  filled  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  is 
supplied  from  a reservoir, 
beer-pull  (ber'pul),  n.  The  handle  of  a beer- 
pump;  also,  the  pump  itself, 
beer-pump  (ber'pump),  n.  A pump  for  beer, 
especially  for  raising  beer  from  the  cellar  to 
the  bar  in  a saloon  or  public  house, 
beer-saloon  (ber'sa-lon//),  n.  A place  where 
beer  is  sold  and  drunk. 

beer-shop  (ber'shop),  n.  A beer-saloon;  an 
ale-house. 

beerstone  (ber'ston),  n.  [<  beer1  + stone.)  In 
brewing,  a hard  incrustation  like  stone  on  the 
interior  of  the  wort-coolers. 

In  time  a greenish,  or  brownish,  shining,  thin  crust  is 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  coolers — no  matter  what  ma- 
terial they  may  be  constructed  of — which  adheres  to  them 
like  varnish,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  the  usual  wash- 
ing. This  substance  is  called  beer-stone. 

T hausing,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  473. 

Beer  stone.  See  stone. 

beer-swilling  (ber'swil//ing),  a.  Drinking  beer 
immoderately. 

In  beer-swilling  Copenhagen  I have  drunk  your  Danesman 
blind.  Theo.  Martin,  Dirge  of  the  Drinker. 

beery  (ber'i),  a.  [<  beer 1 + -y1.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  beer. — 2.  Stained  or  soiled 
with  beer. 

The  sloppy,  beery  tables.  Thackeray. 

3.  Addicted  to  beer;  affected  by  beer;  partial- 
ly intoxicated  from  drinking  beer ; maudlin. 

There  was  a fair  proportion  of  kindness  in  Raveloe,  but 
it  was  of  a beery  and  bungling  sort. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  ix. 
Hathorn  was  not  averse  to  ale,  especially  at  another 
man’s  expense,  and,  thought  he,  “ Farmer  is  getting  beery  ; 
looks  pretty  red  in  the  face.” 

C.  Reade,  Clouds  and  Sunshine,  p.  10. 

bee-skep,  bee-scap  (be'skep,  -skap),  n.  [<  bee1 

+ skep,  scap,  a beehive,  a basket:  see  skep.) 
A beehive.  [Scotch.] 

beest  (best),  n.  [Found  in  ME.  only  in  deriv. 
beestings,  q.  v. ; < AS.  beost  (also  bust,  after 
bysting,  beestings)  = D.  biest  = LG.  best  = 
North.  Fries,  bjast,  bjust  = OHG.  Most,  MHG. 
G.  biest,  beest.  Origin  unknown;  some  sup- 
pose, from  the  G.  dial.  (Swiss)  briest,  Icel. 
d-brystur,  pi.,  beestings,  a connection  with  AS. 
breost,  etc.,  E.  breast.)  Same  as  beestings. 
beestie,  n.  See  bheesty. 

beestings  (bes'tingz),  n.  sing,  or  pi.  [Also  writ- 
ten beastings,  biestivgs,  etc.,  dial,  beastin,  bistins, 
biskins,  etc.,  < ME.  beestynge,  also  bestninge, 
bestynge,  < AS.  bysting,  < beost,  beest,  + -ing: 


beestings 

see  beest  and  -ini ;.]  1.  The  first  milk  given  by 
a cow  after  calving. 

So  may  the  first  of  all  our  fells  be  thine, 

And  both  the  beesting  of  our  goats  and  kine. 

B.  Jonson,  Pan’s  Anniversary. 

2f.  A disease  caused  by  drinking  beestings. 

M.  E.  D. 

beeswax  (bez'waks),  n.  [<  bee’s,  poss.  of  bee, 
+ wax.]  The  wax  secreted  by  bees,  of  which 
their  cells  are  constructed.  See  wax. 
beeswing  (bez'wing),  n.  [<  bee’s,  poss.  of  bee, 
+ wing ; from  its  appearance.]  A gauzy  film 
in  port  and  some  other  wines,  indicative  of  age ; 
hence,  sometimes,  the  wine  itself.  Also  writ- 
ten bee’s-wing. 

Fetch’d 

His  richest  beeswing  from  a binn  reserved 
For  banquets,  praised  the  waning  red,  and  told 
The  vintage.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

Scott,  from  under  bushy  eyebrows,  winked  at  the  ap- 
parition of  a bees-wing.  Thackeray. 

beeswinged  (bez'wingd),  a.  So  old  as  to  be 
covered  with  beeswing : said  of  wine,  especial- 
ly port. 

His  port  is  not  presentable,  unless  bees' -winged. 

F.  llall , Mod.  Eng.,  p.  32. 

beet1  (bet),  n.  [<  ME.  bate,  < AS.  bite  (not 
*beta)  = OFries.  bete  = D.  beet,  biet  = LG. 
bete  = OHG.  bieza,  MHG.  bieze  (G.  beete,  after 
LG.  or  L.)  = Sw.  beta  = Dan.  bale  = F.  bette 
= It.  bieta,  < L.  beta,  beet.]  A plant  of  the 
genus  Beta,  of  the  family  Clenopndiacese.  The 
various  forms  are  generally  referred  to  a single  species, 
B.  vulgaris,  the  slender-rooted  variety  of  which,  known 
as  the  sea-beet,  is  found  wild  in  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
and  is  occasionally  used  for  greens.  The  common  beet  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  many  varieties  for  the  use  of  its 
sweetish  succulent  root  as  a vegetable  and  as  feed  for  cat- 
tle. The  mangel-wurzel  is  a large  coarse  form  raised  ex- 
clusively for  cattle.  The  sugar-beet  is  a white  and  very 
sweet  variety,  from  the  root  of  which  sugar  (called  beet- 
root sugar)  is  manufactured  in  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  The  white  or  Sicilian  beet  and  the  chard- 
beet  are  cultivated  for  their  leaves  only. 
beet2  (bet),  v.  t.  [E.  dial,  beet,  beat,  Sc.  beet, 
beit,  < ME.  beten,  < AS.  betan  (=  OS.  botian  = 
OFries.  beta  = D.  boeten  = LG.  boten  = OHG. 
buozzen,  MHG.  biiezzen,  G.  biissen  = Icel.  batta 
= Sw.  bota  = Dan.  bode),  mend,  improve,  make 
good,  < bot,  improvement,  reparation,  boot: 
see  boot1,  which  is  related  to  beet  as  food  to 
feed,  brood  to  breed,  etc.  The  word  was  par- 
ticularly used  in  reference  to  mending,  and 
hence  by  extension  to  kindling,  fires : ME.  beten 
fyr,  < AS.  betan  fyr  = D.  boeten  vuur  = LG. 
boten  viler;  cf.  Sw.  bota  eld,  etc.  Cf.  beats.] 
It.  To  make  better;  improve;  alleviate  or  re- 
lieve (hunger,  thirst,  grief,  the  needs  of  a per- 
son, etc.). 

All  his  craft  ne  coud  his  sorrow  bete. 

Chaucer,  T.  and  C.,  i.  666. 

2f.  To  mend;  repair;  put  to  rights. 

Pipen  he  coude,  and  fishe,  and  nettes  bete. 

Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  i.  7. 

Daily  wearing  neids  yearly  beiting.  Scotch  proverb. 

8.  To  make  or  kindle  (a  fire) ; hence,  to  fire 
or  rouse. 

Two  fyres  on  the  auter  gan  she  beete. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  L 1434. 

It  warms  me,  it  charms  me, 

To  mention  but  her  name ; 

It  heats  me,  it  beets  me, 

And  sets  me  a’  on  flame ! 

Bums,  Ep.  to  Davie,  i.  8. 

And  stiren  folk  to  love  and  beten  fire 

On  Venus  awter.  Court  of  Love,  1.  323. 

4.  To  mend  or  replenish  (a  fire)  ; add  fuel  to. 

Picking  up  peats  to  beet  his  ingle. 

Allan  Ramsay,  To  Robert  Yarde  of  Devonshire. 

[Obsolete  or  dialectal  in  all  senses.] 
beet3,  n.  Same  as  beat's. 
beet4,  n.  Same  as  beat's. 
beet-fly  (bet'fli),  n.  A two-winged  insect,  An- 
thomyia  betee,  smaller  than  the  house-fly,  in- 
festing crops  of  mangel-wurzel  and  other  va- 
rieties of  beet,  on  whose  leaves  it  deposits  its 
eggs,  the  larvae  afterward  devouring  the  soft 
parts. 

beetle1  (be'tl),  n.  [=  Sc.  bittle,  bittill,  < ME. 
betel,  betylle,  bitel,  bittill,  bytylle,  < AS.  bietel, 
betel,  bitel,  bytel  ( bytl -)  (=  LG.  betel,  hotel  = 
MHG.  bozel),  with  formative  -el,  < bedtan,  beat : 
see  beat1.]  1.  A heavy  wooden  mallet,  used  to 
drive  wedges,  consolidate  earth,  etc.  it  is  made 
either  for  swinging,  with  the  handle  set  in  the  middle  of 
the  iron-bound  head,  or  for  ramming,  with  the  handle 
(provided  in  heavy  beetles  with  projecting  cross-pieces  for 
the  hands)  set  in  one  end  of  the  head.  In  the  latter  form, 
as  for  the  use  of  pavers,  it  is  sometimes  heavy  enough  to 
require  two  or  more  men  to  operate  it.  Also  called  a 
maul,  and  in  the  second  form  a rammer. 


befall 

shaggy,  busby,  prominent,  or  overhanging  eye- 
brows; hence,  often,  sullen;  scowling. 

A beetle-browed  sullen  face.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  26. 
Its  beetle-browed  and  gloomy  front. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  i. 
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If  I do,  fillip  me  with  a three-man  beetle. 

Shale.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

2.  A wooden  pestle-shaped  utensil  used  for 
mashing  potatoes,  for  beating  linen,  etc. 

Aroint  ye,  ye  limmer,  out  of  an  honest  house,  or  shame 
fa’  me,  but  I’ll  take  the  bittle  to  you.  Scott , Pirate. 

3.  Same  as  beetling-machine Between  the  beetle  ?•  Figuratively,  having  an  overhanging  or  pro- 

and  the  block,  in  an  awkward  or  dangerous  position.  jecting  top. 

beetle1  (be'tl),  v.  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  beetled,  ppr.  beetle-head  (be'tl-hed),  n.  1.  The  monkey  or 
beetling,  [i  beetle,  n.]  1.  To  use  a beetle  on;  weight  of  a pile-driver. — 2.  A beetle-headed 

beat  with  a heavy  wooden  mallet,  as  linen  or  or  stupid  fellow. — 3.  A name  of  the  Swiss  or 
cotton  cloth,  as  a substitute  for  mangling. — 2.  black-bellied  plover,  Squatarola  lielvetica.  [Lo- 
*To  finish  cloth  by  means  of  a beetling-machine,  cal,  U.  S.] 

beetle2  (be'tl),  n,  [The  form  seems  to  have  been  beetle-headed  (be'tl -hedged),  a.  [Cf.  beetle- 

u v bead.]  Having  a head  like  a beetle  or  mallet; 

dull;  stupid. 

Beetle-headed,  flap-ear’d  knave.  Shak. , T.  of  the  S. , iv.  1. 

beetle-mite  (be'tl-mit),  n.  [<  beetles  + mite1.] 

A mi  tn  4-  l-i  r\  w.  (l.r  /Y  -7  m / _ \ 


influenced  by  that  of  beetle1 ; it  would  reg.  be  as 
in  mod.  dial,  bittle,  early  mod.  E.  also  betel,  bittle, 
bittil,  etc.,<  ME.  bitie,  bityl,  betylle,  bytylle,  < AS. 
bitela,  bitula  (also  *betel,  once  in  pi.  betlas),  a 

beetle,  appar.<  *bitul,  *bitol,*bitel,  ME.  bitel,  bit-  . . ..  - , . 

ing  (ef.  etui,  etol,  eating : with  suffix  -ol,  forming  . A Vilte  tlie  family  Gamasidw  (which  see), 
adjectives  from  verbs).  < hitan  inn.  hiten'i  bite-  beetle-stock  (be  tl-stolc),  n.  [<  beetle1 


adjectives  from  verbs),  < bitan  (pp.  biten),  bite : 
seebite.  Cf.  hitter  and  beetle-browed.]  Any  insect 


(be ' tl-stolc),  h.  [< 
stock.]  The  handle  of  a beetle. 

belonging  to  the  order  Coleopieral which  see)!  'beetle-stone  (be'tl-ston),  n.  [<  beetles  + stone.] 
Sometimes,  however,  the  term  is  used  in  a more  restricted  -A-  nodule  of  coprolitic  ironstone,  so  named  from 
sense,  as  equivalent  in  the  plural  to  Scarabceidce,  a tribe  of  the  resemblance  of  the  inclosed  coprolite  to 
this  order  embracing  more  than  3,000  species,  characterized  the  body  and  limbs  of  a beetle, 
by  clavated  antennae,  fissile  longitudinally,  legs  frequent-  ^ rv^oi  „ i 

ly  dentated,  and  wings  which  have  hard  cases  or  sheaths  beetling  (bet  ling),  n.  ^ [Verbal  n.  of  beetle  , V.] 
called  elytra.  Beetles  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a pin’s  head 
to  nearly  that  of  a man’s  fist,  the  largest  being  tlie  elephant- 
beetle  of  South  America,  4 inches  long.  The  “black beetles” 
of  kitchens  and  cellars  are  cockroaches,  and  belong  to 
the  order  Orthoptera.—  Bloody -nose  beetle,  a large 
species  of  beetle  of  the  genus  Timarcha,  T.  Isevigata : so 
named  because  when  disturbed  it  emits  a red  fluid  from 
the  joints. — Colorado  beetle,  a coleopterous  insect, 

Doryphora  or  Leptinotarsa  decemlineata,  family  Chry- 


A beating  with  a beetle. 

When  the  desired  shade  is  obtained,  nothing  remains 
but  to  wash  the  silk,  and  give  it  two  beetlings  at  the 
river,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  redundant  arnatto. 

Ure,  Diet.,  I.  209. 

beetling-machine  (betTing-ma-shfin'*'),  n.  A 
machine  for  finishing  linen  or  cotton  cloth  by 
hammering  it:  for  this  purpose  stamps  are 
used,  which  are  raised  in  succession  and  per- 
mitted to  fall  by  their  own  weight.  Also  called 
beetle. 

beet-master  (bet'mas"ter),  n.  An  erroneous 
form  of  bcet-mistcr. 

beet-mister  (bet'mis"ter),  n.  [Sc.,  < beet,  beit, 
mend,  supply,  + mister,  want;  beet  a mister, 
supply  a want : see  beets  and  misterS.  Cf.  E. 
dial.  (North.)  beet-need,  assistance  in  the  hour 
of  distress.]  Whatever  supplies  a want; 
hence,  a substitute.  [Scotch.] 

Next  she  enlarged  on  the  advantage  of  saving  old 
clothes  to  be  what  she  called  beet-masters  to  the  new. 

Scott. 

beet-press  (bet'pres),  n.  A hydraulic  or  steam- 
power  machine  for  expressing  the  juice  from 
beet-roots  in  the  process  of  making  beet-root 
sugar. 

beet-radisb  (bet'rad^ish),  n.  A name  some- 
times given  to  red  beets  ( Beta  vulgaris ) when 
raised  or  used  for  salad.  See  beet1. 
beet-rave  (bet'rav),  n.  [<  beet1  + rave,  after 
F.  bette-rave,  beet-root,  < bette,  beet  (see  beet1), 
+ rave,  < L.  rapa,  a turnip.]  Same  as  beet- 

— uv;u,  jadish.  In  Scotland  also  beetraw  and  beetrie. 

convex,  of  a yellowish  or  ocher-yellow  color,  marked  with  bee-tree  (be  tre),  n.  1.  A name  of  the  bass- 
black  spots  and  blotches,  and  on  the  elytra  with  ten  black  wood  or  American  linden,  Tilia  Americana . 
longitudinal  stripes.  The  wings,  which  are  folded  under  from  the  richness  of  its  flowers  in  bonov  9 
the  elytra,  are  of  a blood-red  color.  This  insect  works  a i1CnneSS  0I.  ^V10 

great  havoc  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  potato,  hollow  tree  occupied  by  wild  bees, 
and  is  also  destructive  to  the  tomato  and  the  egg-plant.  beet-TOOt  (bet'rot),  n.  The  root  of  the  beet- 
obs?rved  in  th®  Rocky  Mountain  region  about  plant.  See  beet*.— Beet-root  sugar,  sugar  made 

JSSinJiSS SEf*  8PTn  frT  Co2?pado1?vJfp  the  w?ole  frora  beet-roots.  The  roots  are  rasped  to  a pulp,  and  the 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also  called  potato-bug.  juice  is  separated  by  pressure,  maceration,  or  other  means, 


d € 

Colorado  Beetle  ( Leptinotarsa  ( Doryphora ) decemlineata , Say). 
a<  cg'&s;  b,  larva,  advanced  stage;  c,  pupa;  d,  beetle;  e,  wing-cover, 
enlarged  ; /,  leg.  enlarged. 

somelidce,  belonging  to  the  tetramerous  Bection  of  the  or- 
der. In  size  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  a pea,  nearly  oval, 


— Elm-leaf  beetle,  a European  chrysomelid  beetle,  Gale- 
ruca  xanthomelsena.  See  Galeruca Harlequin  beetle 
See  harlequin.—  Horned  beetle,  a lamellicorn  beetle  of 


and  is  then  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a 
vacuum-pan.  See  beeti.—  Beet-root  vinegar,  vinegar 

, - ,,  . , , wvcuac  U!  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-beet. 

ing  to  the  XerSgenera’  bel°',g-  ^ rare  singular  erroneouBly 

beetle3  (be'tl),  a.  [Separate  use  of  beetle-  in  T*’  pl>  °f  hef  \ A"  ammal  of 

beetle-browed.]  Shaggy;  prominent:  used  in  the  bovine  genus,  as  a cow,  bull,  or  ox. 
beetle  brow  (also  written  beetle-brow).  They  would  knock  down  the  first  beeve  they  met  with. 

Here  are  the  beetle  brows  shall  blush  for  me.  Each  stately  beeve  bespeaks  the  hand  ^ 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  1.  4.  That  fed  him  unrepining. 

Bent  hollow  beetle  browes,  sharpe  staring  eyes,  Whittier,  The  Drovers. 

That  mad  or  foolish  seemd.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  52.  beeves,  «.  Plural  of  beef. 

beevort,  »■  An  obsolete  form  of  bearers. 


beetle3  (be'tl),  v.  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  beetled,  ppr. 
beetling.  [<  beetles,  a.  First  used  by  Shak- 
spere.]  To  be  prominent;  extend  out;  over- 
bang;  jut. 

What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  lord, 

Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff, 

That  beetles  o’er  his  base  into  the  sea  ? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Each  beetling  rampart  and  each  tower  sublime. 

Wordsworth. 

beetle-brow  (be'tl-brou),  n.  See  beetle^,  a. 
beetle-browed  (be'tl-broud),  a.  [<  ME.  bitel- 
browed,  bytelbrowed,  etc.  (used  in  “Piers  Plow- 
man” with  variants  bittur  browed  and  bytter 
browid),  as  if  lit.  ' having  biting  eyebrows,' 
that  is,  projecting  eyebrows,  < ME.  bitel,  adj., 
sharp,  biting,  < AS.  *bitel  (see  beetles)  ■ but 
more  prob.  ‘with  eyebrows  like  a beetle’s/  that 
is,  projecting  like  the  tufted  antennfe  of  some 
beetles.  See  beetle s and  brow.]  1.  Having 


bee- wolf  (be'wulf),  n.  1.  An  African  bee- 
eater,  Mellitotheres  mibicus,  one  of  the  Mero- 
pidee. — 2.  A parasite  of  the  bee,  lYichodes  api- 
arius. 

bee-worm  (be'werm),  n.  An  old  name  for  the 
larva  of  the  bee.  Bay. 

befall,  befal  (be-fal'),  v.\  pret.  befell,  pp.  be- 
fallen, ppr.  befalling.  [(  ME.  befallen,  fall, 
happen,  belong,  < AS.  befeallan,  fall  (=  OS.  bi- 
fallan  = OFries.  bifalla  = D.  bevallen,  please,  = 
OHG.  bifallan,  MHG.  G.  befallen,  please),  < be- 
+ feallan,  fall:  see  be-1  and  fall.]  I.  trans. 
To  fall  or  happen  to ; occur  to. 

But  I beseech  your  grace  that  I may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befall  me. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  L 1. 

The  worst  that  can  befall  thee,  measured  right. 

Is  a sound  slumber,  and  a long  good  night. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Lucretius,  iii.  95. 


befall 
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beg 


n.  intrans.  1.  To  happen;  come  to  pass. 

I have  reveal’d  . . . 

The  discord  which  befell.  Milton , P.  L.,  vi.  897. 
The  ground  in  many  a little  dell 
Was  broken,  up  and  down  whose  steeps  befell 
Alternate  victory  and  defeat. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  vi.  16. 

2t.  To  fall  in  the  way ; come  to  hand. 

His  little  Goats  gan  drive  out  of  their  stalls, 

To  feede  abroad,  where  pasture  best  befalls. 

Spenser , Virgil's  Gnat,  1.  72. 
To  befall  oft,  to  be  the  fate  of ; become  of. 

Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 

What  hath  befall'n  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1. 

befana  (be-fa'na),  n.  [It.,  < befania,  epiphany, 
< hh.  epiphania', epiphany:  see  Epiphany.']  1. 
Primarily,  in  Italy,  an  Epiphany  present  or 
gift. — 2.  [cap.]  The  witch  or  fairy  said  to 
bring  children  the  sweetmeats  and  other  re- 
wards given  them  on  the  eve  of  Epiphany,  or 
to  neglect  and  punish  them. 

In  nursery  parlance  the  Befana  has  two  aspects;  she 
not  only  brings  gifts  to  good  children,  but  is  the  terror  of 
the  naughty.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  422. 

3.  A large  rag  doll,  representing  the  Befana, 
placed  on  the  chimneys  of  cottages,  etc.,  or 
displayed  in  shops,  in  Italy,  where  Epiphany 
gifts  are  sold,  for  the  terror  or  amusement  of 
children.  [The  above  meanings  and  customs  have  ref- 
erence to  the  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  (Mat. 
ii.  11)  brought  by  the  Magi  to  the  child  Jesus,  which  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany  commemorates.  The  grotesque 
blackened  figures  often  exhibited  are  explained  by  the 
tradition  that  one  of  the  three  wise  kings  was  an  Ethi- 
opian.] 

befeather  (be-feTH'6r),  v.  t.  [<  6c-1  + feather.] 
To  deck  witli  feathers, 
befell  (be-fel').  Preterit  of  befall. 
befetter  (be-fet'er),  v.  t.  [<  6c-1  + fetter.]  To 
confine  with  fetters ; restrain  as  if  by  fetters. 
Tongue-tied,  befettered,  heavy-laden  nations. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  i.  10. 

befiroit,  n.  [F.]  See  belfry. 
beffroyt,  n.  In  her.,  same  as  v air. 
befilet,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  befyle,  < ME. 
befylen,  befilen  (mixed  with  befulen,  befoulen, 
which  rest  directly  upon  ful,  foul,  foul),  < AS. 
befylan,  ( be-  + fylan,  file,  foul,  < fill,  foul : see 
file2,  foul1,  and  befoul,  and  cf.  defile C]  To 
make  filthy;  befoul;  soil. 

befit  (be-fit'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  befitted,  ppr. 
befitting.  [<  be-1  + fit.]  1.  To  suit;  be  suit- 
able to ; become. 

Dry  up  your  tears, 

Which  ill  befit  the  beauty  of  that  face. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  it  3. 
Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent ! That  name  best 
Befits  thee.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  868. 

Robes  befitting  his  degree.  Drayton,  Barons’  Wars,  iv. 

2f.  To  fit;  furnish  with  something  fit.  [Rare.] 

lie  . . . had  seriously  befitted  him  with  just  such  a 
hridle  and  such  a saddle.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy. 

befitting  (be-fit'ing),  p.  a.  Of  a suitable  kind 
or  character;  fit;  proper;  becoming:  as,  befit- 
ting words ; a befitting  dress  or  manner, 
befittingly  (be-fit'ing-li),  adv.  In  a befitting  or 
appropriate  manner;  becomingly, 
beflatter  (be-flat'er),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + flatter.] 
To  flatter;  cajole. 

befiea  (be-fle'),  v.  t.  [<  6c-1  + flea1.]  To  pes- 
ter, as  fleas  do. 

One  of  those  bores 

Who  befiea’d  with  bad  verses  poor  Louis  Quatorze. 

Lowell,  Fable  for  Critics. 

beflecked  (be-flekt'),  a.  [<  be-1  + flecked.] 
Flecked;  spotted  or  streaked;  variegated.  Also 
spelled  befleclct. 

Dark  billows  of  an  earthquake  storm 
Beflecked  with  clouds  like  foam. 

Whittier,  The  Hill-top. 

beflower  (be-flou'6r),  v.  t.  [<  5s-1  + flower.] 
To  cover  or  besprinkle  with  flowers. 

Beside  a bejlowered  and  garlanded  precipice. 

S.  L.  Clemens , Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  274. 

beflum  (be-flum'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  beflunmed, 
ppr.  befiu'mming.  [Sc. ; also  in  the  appar.  per- 
verted forms  blcflum,  blaflum,  blephum,  v.  and 
«.,  perhaps  < be-1  + *flum,  as  in  flummery,  or 
a variant  oiflam.  Words  of  this  kind  are  very 
unstable.]  To  befool  by  cajoling  language; 
flatter.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 
befoam  (be-fom'),  V.  t.  [<  6c-1  + foam.]  To 
cover  with"  foam.  Dryden. 
befog  (be-fog'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  befogged, 
ppr.  befogging.  [<  6c-1  + fog.]  To  involve  in 
fog ; hence,  figuratively,  to  confuse ; make  ob- 
scure or  uncertain;  bewilder:  as,  to  befog  the 
mind  with  sophistry. 


Intentional  and  persistent  efforts  have  been  . . . made 
to  befog  the  whole  subject. 

D.  A.  Wells,  Merchant  Marine,  p.  120. 

befool  (be-fol'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  befolen;  ( be-1  4- 
fool1.]  1.  To  make  a fool  of;  delude;  dupe. 

I could  burst  with  rage, 

To  think  I have  a brother  so  befool'd . 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  treat  as  a fool;  call  (a  person)  “fool.” 
before  (be-for'),  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj.  [<  ME. 
beforen,  beforn,  biforen,  biforn,  etc.,  adv.  and 
prep.,  < AS.  beforan,  biforan,  adv.  and  prep.,  be- 
fore (in  place  or  time : in  the  latter  use  rare, 
the  ordinary  word  being  air,  ere)  (=  OS.  bi- 
foran = D.  bevoren  = OHO.  bifora,  MHG.  bevor, 
bevorn,  G.  bevor),  ( be,  by,  about,  + foran,  adv., 
before,  < for,  for,  lit.  before : see  fore  and  for, 
and  cf.  afore.]  I.  adv.  1.  In  front;  on  the 
anterior  or  fore  side ; on  the  side  opposite  the 
hack ; in  a position  or  at  a point  in  advance ; 
ahead. 

The  battle  was  before  and  behind.  2 Chron.  xiii.  14. 

Reaching  forth  uuto  those  things  which  are  before. 

Phil.  iii.  13. 

Had  he  his  hurts  before  f Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

I am  sent  with  broom  before, 

To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  2. 

If  you  will  walk  before,  sir,  I will  overtake  you  in- 
stantly. Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  i.  3. 

2.  In  time  preceding;  previously;  formerly; 
already. 

You  tell  me  what  I knew  before.  Dryden. 

A flatterer  is  a dunce  to  him,  for  he  can  tell  him  nothing 
but  what  hee  knowes  before. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Selfe-conceited  Man. 

[The  adverb  is  frequently  used  in  self-explain- 
ing compounds,  as  before-cited , before-going , 
before-mentioned , etc.] 

II.  prep.  1.  In  front  of,  in  time  or  position; 
on  the  anterior  or  fore  side  of ; in  a position  or 
at  a point  in  advance  of : as,  a happy  future  lies 
before  you ; before  the  house ; before  the  fire. 

The  golden  age,  which  a blind  tradition  has  hitherto 
placed  in  the  Past,  is  before  us. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  iii.  5. 

Before  them  went  the  priest  reading  the  burial  service. 

Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  I. 

2.  In  presence  of ; in  sight  of;  under  the  cog- 
nizance, jurisdiction,  or  consideration  of. 

Abraham  bowed  down  himself  before  the  people  of  the 
land.  Gen.  xxiii.  12. 


Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Before  that  Philip 
called  thee  . . . I saw  thee.  John  i.  48. 

Before  this  treatise  can  be  of  use,  two  points  are  neces- 
sary. Swift. 

Seventy  of  the  Moors  made  their  way  into  the  streets 
before  an  alarm  was  given.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  54. 

2.  Sooner  than;  rather  than. 

Then  take  my  soul ; my  body,  soul,  and  all, 

Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 

beforehand  (be-for'hand),  adv.  [<  ME.  before- 
hond,  bifornhand,  bivorenhond,  before,  previous- 
ly, < beforen,  before,  + hand,  bond,  hand.]  1. 
In  anticipation;  in  advance. 

So  that  they  . . . maybe  taught  beforehand  the  skill  of 
speaking.  " • Hooker. 

2t.  Before  there  is  time  for  anything  to  he 
done  ; before  anything  is  done. 

What  is  a man’s  contending  with  insuperable  difficul- 
ties but  the  rolling  of  Sisyphus’s  stone  up  the  hill,  which 
is  soon  beforehand  to  return  upon  him  again  ? 

Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

To  be  beforehand  with,  to  anticipate ; be  in  advance 
of ; be  prepared  or  ready  for. 

Agricola  . . . resolves  to  be  beforehand  with  the  danger. 

Milton. 

The  last-cited  author  has  been  beforehand  with  me. 

Addison. 

beforehand  (be-for'hand),  a.  [<  beforehand, 
adv.  Cf.  forehanded.]  In  good  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances ; having  enough  to  meet  one’s  obli- 
gations and  something  over;  forehanded:  as, 
“rich  and  much  beforehand,”  Bacon.  [Archaic.] 

I now  began  to  think  of  getting  a little  beforehand. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  77. 

beforesaid  (be-for'sed),  a.  Aforesaid.  Chaucer. 

beforetime  (be-for'tim),  adv.  [<  ME.  beforc- 
tyme;  ( before  + time.  Cf.  aforetime.]  For- 
merly; of  old  time ; aforetime.  [Obsolescent.] 

Beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a man  went  to  enquire  of  God, 
thus  he  spake.  1 Sam.  ix.  9. 

befortunet  (be-f6r'tun),  v.  t.  [<  6c-1  + fortune.] 
To  happen ; betide". 

I wish  all  good  befortune  you.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  3. 

befoul  (be-foul'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  befoulen,  befulen 
(mixed  with  befylen,  etc. : see  befile),  ( be-  + 
foulen,  foul:  see  be-1  and  foul1,  «.]  To  make 
foul;  cover  with  filth;  soil;  tarnish. 

Lawyers  can  live  without  befouling  each  other’s  names. 

Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xxi. 

Birds  of  prey  winged  their  way  to  the  stately  tree,  be- 
fouling its  purity.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  263. 


They  tell  me,  if  they  might  be  brought  before  you, 
They  would  reveal  things  of  strange  consequence. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Sea  Voyage,  iv.  2. 

If  my  lady  die, 

I’ll  be  sworn  before  a jury,  thou  art  the  cause  on 't. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Scornful  Lady,  v.  I. 

3.  In  precedence  of;  in  advance  of,  as  regards 
rank,  condition,  development,  etc. 

He  that  cometli  after  me  is  preferred  before  me. 

John  i.  15. 

I can  shew  one  almost  of  the  same  nature,  but  much  be- 
fore it.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 

The  eldest  son  is  before  the  younger  in  succession. 

Johnson. 

4.  In  preference  to ; rather  than. 

One  joyous  howre  in  blisfull  liappines, 

I chose  before  a life  of  wretchednes. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  L 984. 
I love  my  friend  before  myself. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  6. 
We  think  poverty  to  be  infinitely  desirable  before  the 
torments  of  covetousness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

5.  Anterior  to  in  time;  previous  to:  as,  I 
shall  return  before  six  o’clock. 

Temple  sprang  from  a family  which,  though  ancient  and 
honourable,  had  before  his  time  been  scarcely  mentioned 
in  our  history.  Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

They  arrived  close  to  Alhama  about  two  hours  before 
daybreak.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  30. 

6.  Under  the  action,  influence,  or  power  of. 


befreckle  (be-frek'l),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  4-  freckle .] 
To  freckle ; spot ; color  with  various  spots ; va- 
riegate. 

Her  star-befreckled  face.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxii.  910. 
befret  (be-fret'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bef retted, 
ppr.  befrctting.  [<  be-1  + fret U]  To  fret  or 
gnaw  away. 

Accept  this  ring,  wherein  my  heart  is  set, 

A constant  heart  with  burning  flames  befret. 

Greene,  James  IV.,  iv. 
befriend  (be-frend'),r.  t.  [(.be-1  + friend.]  To 
act  as  a friend  to ; countenance,  aid,  or  benefit ; 
assist;  favor:  as, fortune  befriended  me. 

That  you  were  once  unkind,  befriends  me  now. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxx. 

The  climate  [of  Chteronea]  Is  not  much  befriended  by  the 
heavens,  for  the  air  is  thick  and  foggy. 

Dryden,  Life  of  Plutarch. 

Every  little  pine  needle  expanded  and  swelled  with  sym- 
pathy and  befriended  me.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  143. 

befriendinent  (be-frend'ment),  n.  [<  befriend 
+ -ment.]  The  act  of  befriending.  Foster. 
[Rare.] 

befrill  (be-fril'),  v.  t.  [<  6c-1  + frill.]  To  fur- 
nish or  deck  with  a frill  or  frills. 

The  vicar’s  white-haired  mother,  bef  rilled  . . . with  dain- 
ty  cleanliness.  Gcoi'ge  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xvii. 

befringe  (be-frinj'),  v.  t.  [(be-1  + fringe.]  To 
furnish  with  a fringe ; adorn  as  with  fringe. 


Mordecai,  . . . before  whom  thou  hast  begun  to  fall. 

Esther  vi.  13. 

Tower  and  town,  as  he  advanced,  went  down  before  him. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  2. 
Before  all.  See  all.—  Before  the  beam  ( naut .),  in  a po- 
sition or  direction  which  lies  before  a line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  keel  at  the  midship  section  of  the  ship. — Be- 
fore (or  afore)  the  mast,  as  a common  sailor,  the  crew 
of  a ship  being  berthed  in  the  forecastle  or  forward  of  the 
foremast.— Before  the  wind,  (a)  Naut.,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind : as,  to  sail  before  the  wind,  that  is,  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  blows  : said  of  a ship. 

We  continued  running  dead  before  the  wind,  knowing 
that  we  sailed  better  so. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  20. 
(b)  Figuratively  and  colloquially,  in  prosperous  circum 
stances  ; out  of  debt  or  difficulty. 

III.  conj.  1.  Previous  to  the  time  when: 
formerly  sometimes  followed  by  that. 

Before  I was  afflicted,  I went  astray.  Ps.  cxix.  67. 


Let  my  dirty  leaves  . . . 

Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  419. 

befriz  (bo-friz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  befrizzed, 
ppr.  befrizzing.  [<  be-1  + friz.]  To  curl  the 
hair  of ; friz. 

Befrizzed  and  bepowdered  courtiers.  Contemporary  Rev. 

befuddle  (bf-fud'l),  v.  t.  [<  6c--1  4-  fuddle.]  To 
stupefy  or  muddle  with  intoxicants;  make  stu- 
pidly drunk. 

befur  (be-fer'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  befurred, 
ppr.  befurring.  [<  be-1  + fur.]  1.  To  cover  or 
supply  with  fur. — 2f.  To  fur  over;  incrust. 

ieN.  E.  D. 

beg1  (beg),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  begged,  ppr.  beg- 
ging. [Early  mod.  E.  also  begg,  begge,  ( ME. 
beggen,  first  found  in  the  early  part  of  the  I3th 
century  (in  the  “Ancren  Riwle”);  origin  un- 


beg 

certain.  Various  explanations  have  been  of- 
fered: (1)  < ME.  baggc,  a bag  (because  beggars 
carry  bags:  see  first  quotation  under  beggar, 
».);  but  this  is  certainly  wrong.  It  would  im- 
ply the  forms  *beggcn,  *begge , as  variants  of 
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Marathi  biglia.  ] A Hindu  land-measure,  locally 
varying  in  extent,  but  usually  regarded  as  equal 
to  from  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  an  English 
acre.  The  bega  of  Calcutta  is  1,600  square 
yards,  or  about  a third  of  an  acre. 


baggen,  bagge,  but  no  such  variants  are  found  begad  (be-gad'),  inter}.  [A  minced  oath,  a cor- 

' ruption  of  by  God ! Cf.  egad,  bedad.]  A sort 
of  exclamatory  oath,  employed  to  give  weight 
to  a statement. 


or  are  probable,  and  no  such  sense  as  ‘put 
into  a bag,’  or  ‘carry  a bag,’  which  might 
connect  the  notion  of  ‘bag’  with  that  of  ‘beg,’ 
belongs  to  the  ME.  verb  baggen,  which  is 
found  only  in  the  sense  of  ‘swell  out  like  a 
bag’ ; the  sense  of  ‘ put  into  a bag’  is  modern, 
and  that  of  ‘carry  a bag’  does  not  exist ; bag- 
ger, moreover,  the  supposed  antecedent  of  beg- 


— — ^CvCUcIIL  Ui.  UC(j-  / V — /v 

gar,  is  only  modern."  "(2)  < AS.  bedecian,  beg  P?®?? 
(connected  with  Goth,  bidagwa,  a beggar,  ap-  DeeaTl  Dfi"fi'ar 

par.  < bidjan  = AS.  biddan,  E.  bid,  ask;  cf.  D. 
bedelen  = OIIG.  betalon,  MHG.  betelen,  G.  bet- 
teln,  beg,  freq.  of  D.  bidden  = G.  bitten  = AS. 
biddan,  E.  bid,  ask) ; but  the  AS.  bedecian  oc- 
curs but  once,  in  the  9th  century,  and  there 
are  no  intermediate  forms  to  connect  it  with 
ME.  beggen.  (3)  < OFlem.  *beggen,  beg;  but 
there  is  no  such  word.  (4)  < OE.  beg-,  the  com- 
mon radical  of  begard,  bcgart,  beguard,  begar 
(ML.  begardus,  beggardus,  beghardus,  etc.),  and 
begaiu  (ML.  beginus,  begginus,  beghinus,  begui- 

nus,  etc. ),  names  given  to  the  members  of  a men- 
dicant lay  brotherhood  (see  Beghard  and  Be- 
guin) ; also  applied  to  any  begging  friar  or  other 


Begad,  madam,  . . . ’tis  the  very  same  I met. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

began  (be-gal'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + gam. 2 To  gall ; 
fret ; chafe ; rub  sore.  Bp.  Hall. 

Preterit  of  begin. 


beggary 

Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late ; 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 

Dryden , Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  561. 

A rapacious  government,  and  a beggared  exchequer. 

Buckle,  Civilization,  I.  653. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  resources  of;  exceed  the 
means  or  capacity  of ; outdo. 

When  the  two  heroes  met,  then  began  a scene  of  war- 
like parade  that  beggars  all  description. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  328. 

Shakespeare  carries  us  to  such  a lofty  strain  of  intel- 
ligent activity  as  to  suggest  a wealth  which  beggars  his 
own-  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  262. 

beggardom  (beg'ar-dum),  n.  The  state  of  beg- 
gary; the  body  or  fraternity  of  beggars. 


begat  (be-gat').  Old  preterit  of  beget,  still  beggarhood  (beg 'ar- hud),  n.  [<  beggar  + 
sometimes  used  poetically.  -hood.']  The  character  or  state  of  being  a beg- 

begaudt  (be-gad'),  v.  t.  [Also  written  be-  gar;  beggars  collectively. 
gawd;  < be-1  + gaud:  see  gaud1.]  To  bedeck  beggarism  (beg'ar-izm),  n.  [<  beggar  + -ism.] 
with  gaudy  things.  North.  The  state  or  condition  of  beggary, 

begaum,  n.  See  begum 2.  beggarliness  (beg'ar-li-nes),  n.  [<  beggarly 

begeckt  (be-gek'),  v.  t.  [Sc.,  also  bcgeelc  (=  H.  + -ness.]  The  state  of  being  beggarly;  ex- 
begekken) ; < be-1  + gcck._  Cf.  begunk.]  To  be-  _ treme  poverty  ; meanness. 


fool ; gull ; jilt.  N.  E.  D. 
begem  (be-jem'),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  begemmed, 
ppr.  begemming.  [<  be-1  + gem.]  To  adorn 
with  gems,  or  as  with  gems  ; stud  with  gems, 
or  anything  suggesting  them. 

The  lawn 

Begemmed  with  dew-drops. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  2. 


beggar.  Such  mendicants  were  very  numerous  , t/\  . , , . . , , 

at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  E.  (be-get  ),  t. ; pret.  begot,  formerly  be- 

verb,  and  the  derived  OF.  verb  beguiner,  be- 
guigner  (<  beguin ),  with  AF.  begger,  is  actually 
found  in  the  sense  of  ‘beg.’  The  E.  verb  may 


be  a back  formation  from  the  noun  beggar  (ME. 
begger,  beggere,  beggar,  beggare),  which  is,  in 
this  view,  an  adapted  form  (as  if  a noun  of 
agent  in  -ar1,  -er1)  of  the  OF.  begar,  begard, 
etc.,  a Beghard.  Begliard  is  otherwise  not  found 
in  ME.,  though  the  precise  form  begger  is  found 
in  Wyclif  and  later  as  a designation  of  the 
mendicant  friars  (Beghards),  appar.  without 
direct  reference  to  their  begging.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  ask  for  or  supplicate  in  charity;  ask  as 
alms. 

Yet  have  I not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  bread.  Ps.  xxxvii.  25. 

For  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  ask  for  earnestly ; crave. 

He  [Joseph!  . . . begged  the  body  of  Jesus. 

Mat.  xxvii.  58. 

3.  To  ask  as  a favor;  hence,  to  beseech;  en- 
treat or  supplicate  with  humility  or  earnest- 
ness: as,  I begged  him  to  use  his  influence  in 
favor  of  my  friend. 

And  on  our  knees  we  beg 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services, 

Past  and  to  come)  that  you  do  change  this  purpose. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3. 


gat,  pp.  begotten,  begot,  ppr.  begetting.  [<  ’ME. 
begeten,  begiten,  bigiten , etc.,  < AS.  begitan, 
bigitan  (=  OS.  bigitan  = OHG.  bigezan),  get,  ac- 
quire, < be-  + gitan,  getan,  get : see  be-1  and 
get1.]  1.  To  procreate ; generate:  chiefly  used 
of  the  father  alone,  but  sometimes  of  both 
parents. 

Abraham  begat  Isaac ; and  Isaac  begat  Jacob ; and  Jacob 
begat  Judas  and  his  brethren.  Mat.  i.  2. 

Yet  they  a beauteous  offspring  shall  beget. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  613. 

Become  stout  Marses,  and  beget  young  Cupids. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 
2.  To  produce  as  an  effect;  cause  to  exist; 
generate;  occasion:  as,  luxury  begets  vice; 
“love  is  begot  by  fancy,”  Glanvillc. 

Intellectual  science  has  been  observed  to  beget  invaria- 
bly a doubt  of  the  existence  of  matter.  Emerson,  Nature. 

Thought  is  essentially  independent  of  language,  and 
speech  could  never  have  begotten  reason. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  167. 
=Syn.  To  breed,  engender. 

begetter  (be-get'er),  n.  One  who  begets  or  pro- 
creates ; a father. 

begetting  (be-get'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  pro- 
creating or  producing. — 2.  That  which  is  be- 
gotten; progeny. 

beggable  (beg'a-bl),  a.  [<  beg 1 + -able.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  begged. 


Things  disposed  of  or  not  beggable.  Butler,  Characters. 

To  beg  a person  for  a foolt,  to  take  him  for,  or  regard  /r. x ri?  i 

him  as,  a fool.  beggar  (beg  ar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  more  com- 


In  the  old  common  law  was  a writ  . . . under  which  if 
a man  was  legally  proved  an  idiot,  the  profit  of  his  lands 
. . . might  be  granted  by  the  king  to  any  subject.  . . . 
Such  a person,  when  this  grant  was  asked,  was  said  to  be 
begged  for  a fool.  N ares. 

To  beg  the  question,  in  logic,  to  assume  or  take  as 
granted  that  which  is  not  more  certain  than  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved,  or  which  obviously  involves  the  point 
in  question  ; assume  as  a premise  what  no  one  who  takes 
the  opposite  view  of  the  question  will  admit. 

The  sophism  of  begging  the  question  is,  then,  when  any 
thing  is  proved  either  by  itself  or  something  that  is  equal- 
ly unknown  with  itself. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman  (1697). 

The  attempt  to  infer  his  [Shakspere’s]  classical  educa- 
tion from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  works  is  simply  a 
begging  of  the  question. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  82. 

To  maintain,  as  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  does,  that  32°  is 
the  temperature  of  the  floor  on  which  the  Antarctic  ice- 
sheet  rests,  is  virtually  to  beg  the  question. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  226. 
=Syn.  Ask,  Request,  Beg,  etc.  (see  ask  1);  to  pray  (for), 
conjure,  petition  (for). 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  ask  alms  or  charity;  prac- 
tise begging;  live  by  asking  alms. 

I cannot  dig ; to  beg  I am  ashamed. 


wuxv  j » vfi  uj  , mean 

beggarly  (beg'ar-li),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
beggarly  ;<  beggar  + -ly1.]  1.  In  the  condition 

of  or  becoming  a beggar ; extremely  indigent ; 
poor  ; mean ; contemptible : used  of  persons 
and  things. 

A beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  1. 

Beggarly  sins,  that  is,  those  sins  which  idleness  and 
beggary  usually  betray  men  to,  such  as  lying,  flattery, 
stealing,  and  dissimulation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

He  was  an  idle,  beggarly  fellow,  and  of  no  use  to  the 
public.  Addison , Trial  of  Punctilios. 

2.  Of  or  for  beggars.  [Rare.] 

But  moralists,  sociologists,  political  economists,  and  taxes 
have  slowly  convinced  me  that  my  beggarly  sympathies 
were  a sin  against  society.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  59. 

beggarlyt  (beg'ar-li),  adv.  Meanly;  indigent- 
ly; despicably. 

It  is  his  delight  to  dwell  beggarly. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.,  v.  § 15. 

beggar-my-neighbor  (beg'ar-mi-na'bor),  n. 
[In  allusion  to  the  continued-loss  of  cards.]  A 
children’s  game  at  cards.  In  one  variety  of  it  the 
players  hold  the  cards  with  the  backs  upward,  and  alter- 
nately lay  one  down  till  an  honor  is  turned  up,  which 
has  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  four  cards  for  an  ace, 
three  for  a king,  etc.  ; and  the  game  goes  on  thus  till  one 
has  gained  all  the  other’s  cards. 

beggar’s-basket  (beg'iirz-bas,,ket),  n.  The 

^European  lungwort,  Pidmonaria  officinalis. 

beggar’s-lice  (beg'arz-lis),  n.  1.  An  English 
name  of  Galium  Aparine,  or  goose-grass,  given 
to  it  because  its  burs  stick  to  the  clothes,  and 
somewhat  resemble  lice. — 2.  The  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  species  of  Bidens  and  to 
Lappula  Virginiana,  the  seeds  of  which  have 
barbed  awns  which  cling  persistently  to  cloth- 
ing. Also  called  beggar’s-ticks. 

beggar’s-needle  (beg'arz-ne'/dl),  n.  An  Eng- 
lish popular  name  for  the  Scandix  Pecten- 
Veneris,  from  its  long-beaked  fronds. 

Same  as  beg- 


mbhly  begger,  <ME.  begger,  beggere,  also  beg-  X^X'tV^^ggarttcks. 
gar,  beggare,  a beggar:  for  the  etym.,  see  begl.  ...  , _ .rV 

The  rpo-  mod  ^pllino- i<a  hpnnor  • flipM]?  -,rQT.i  lt;  Lthe  garden]  was  over-run  with  Roman  wormwood 
i ne  reg.  mod.  spelling  is  begger , the  ME.  van-  and  hegoarticks  which  last  8tuck  to  my  clothes. 

ant  spelling  beggar,  beggare,  bas  not  neces-  * Thoreau,  Walden  p.  282. 

beggar-weed  (beg'ar-wed),.  ».  [Cf  beggary*, 

2.J  A name  sometimes  given  m England  to 

the  common  door-weed,  Polygonum  aviculare, 

to  Cuscuta  Trifolii,  and  to  some  other  plants. 

beggary1  (beg'ar-i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 

beggary,  < ME.  heggcric,  < beggere,  beggar.]  1. 


from  OF.  begard,  the  suffix  -er  being  in  ME. 
often  variable  to  -ar ; cf.  mod.  E.  liar.]  1. 
One  who  begs  or  asks  alms;  especially,  one 
who  lives  by  asking  alms  or  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  beg. 

Bidderes  and  beggeres  fast  about  yede, 

With  hire  belies  and  here  bagges  of  brede  full  ycrammed. 

Piers  Ploivman. 

2.  One  who  is  in  indigent  circumstances;  one 
who  has  been  beggared. — 3f.  One  who  asks  a 
favor ; one  who  entreats ; a petitioner. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a beggar  ? 

Clo.  I do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  case. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  3. 

What  subjects  will  precarious  kings  regard? 

A beggar  speaks  too  softly  to  be  heard.  Dryden. 

4.  One  who  assumes  in  argument  what  he 
does  not  prove. 

These  shameful  beggars  of  principles.  Tillotson. 

5.  A fellow;  a rogue:  used  ( a ) in  contempt 
for  a low  fellow;  (b)  as  a term  of  playful 
familiarity:  as,  he  is  a good-hearted  little  beg- 


Luke  xvi.  3. 

2.  In  the  game  of  all-fours,  to  ask  of  the  dealer 
a concession  of  one  point  to  be  added  to  one’s 
Count.  The  dealer  must  either  concede  the  point  or  deal 
out  three  additional  cards  to  each  player.  Should  the 
suit  originally  turned  as  trump  appear  after  this  new  deal, 

three,  or  fewer  if  so  agreed,  must  be  dealt  to  each  until  ■.  ,,  ...  v , rT,  , , 

a different  trump  appears. — To  beg  Off,  to  obtain  release  D6ggaX  (oeg  ar),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  beg - 
from  a penalty,  obligation,  etc.,  by  entreaty  or  excuses.  ger  ; < beggar,  n.]  1.  To  make  a beggar  of; 

beg2  (beg),  n.  Same  as  bey\  reduce  to  beggary ; impoverish. 

begH,  biggah  (be'ga,  big'ii),  »!.  [Also  written  Whose  heavy  hand  hath'  bow’d  you  to  the  grave, 

Oeega , oeegan t beegha , etc.,  repr.  Hind,  biglia,  And  beggar’d  yours  for  ever.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  l. 


gar.—  Masterful  beggar.  See  masterful.— To  go  or 
go  home  by  beggar’s  bush,  to  go  to  ruin.  Brewer. 


The  state  of  a beggar;  a condition  of  extreme 
indigence. 

’Tis  the  narrowness  of  human  nature, 

Our  poverty  and  beggary  of  spirit, 

To  take  exception  at  these  things. 

B.  Jonson,  The  New  Inn,  iv.  3L 
His  vessel  with  an  inestimable  cargo  has  just  gone 
down,  and  he  is  reduced  in  a moment  from  opulence  to 
beggary.  Macaulay , Lord  Bacon. 

2f.  The  act  or  practice  of  begging ; the  occu- 
pation of  a beggar ; begging. 

We  must  be  careful  that  our  charity  do  not  minister  to 
idleness  and  the  love  of  beggary. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar. 

3.  Beggars  collectively;  beggardom;  beggar- 
bood. 

The  Piazza  is  invaded  by  the  legions  of  beggary,  and 
held  in  overpowering  numbers  against  all  comers. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xviiL 

4.  A state  of  bareness  or  deficiency. 

The  freedom  and  the  beggary  of  the  old  studio. 

Thackeray. 

beggary2  (beg'ar-i),  a.  [<  beggar  + -y1.]  1. 

Beggarly;  poof;  mean.  [Bare.] — 2.  Full  o£ 
weeds.  [Local,  Eng.] 


begger 

beggert,  beggeryt.  Former  and  more  regular 

spellings  of  beggar,  beggary. 
begging  (beg'ing),  n.  [<  MB.  beggynge;  verbal 
n.  of  beg1.]  The  act  of  asking  or  soliciting; 
the  occupation  of  a beggar, 
beggyt  (beg'i),  n.  Same  as  bey1. 

There  used  to  be  a still  more  powerful  personage  at  the 
head  of  the  Ourf,  called  the  Divan  Beggy.  Brougham. 

Beghard  (beg'ard),  n.  [<  ML.  Beghardus,  be- 
gardus,  beggardus,  begehardus,  begihardus  (of. 
It.  Sp.  Pg.  begardo,  MHG.  beghart,  begehard,  G. 
beghart,  Flem.  beggaert,  OF.  begard,  begart, 
begar,  with  a later  e<piiv.  ML.  beghinus,  begi- 
nus,  etc.,  OF.  begum,  etc.,  E.  Beguin),  formed, 
with  the  suffix  -ardus,  -ard  (and  later  -inus, 
-in,  after  the  fern.  ML.  beghina,  begina,  etc., 
OF.  beguine,  etc.,  E.  Beguin,  Beguinc),  from  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  sisterhood  of  Be- 
guins,  namely,  Lambert  Begue  or  le  Bcgue : see 
Beguin,  Beguine .]  One  of  a body  of  religious 
enthusiasts  which  arose  in  Flanders  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  a Beguin  (which  see).  Also 
written  Beguard.  [Often  without  a capital.] 
begild  (be-gild'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  begilded, 
begilt,  ppr.  begilding.  [<  be-1  + gild1.]  To  gild: 
as,  “ bride-laces  begilt,”  B.  Jonson,  King’s  En- 
tertainment. 


The  lightning-flash  from  swords,  casks,  courtilaces, 

With  quiv’ring  beams  hegUds  the  neighbour  grasses. 

Sylvester,  Battaile  of  Yvry  (trans.),  p.  102. 

begin  (be-gin'),  v. ; pret.  began,  sometimes  be- 
gun, pp.  begun,  ppr.  beginning.  [<  ME.  begin- 
nen, biginnen  (pret.  began,  begon,  pi.  begunne, 
begunnen,  begonne,  etc.,  pp.  begunnen,  begonnen, 
begunne,  etc.),  < AS.  beginnan,  biginnan  (pret.  be- 
gan, pi.  begunnon,  pp.  begunnen)  = OS.  biginnan 
= OFries.  beginna,  bejenna  = D.  beginnen  = 
OHG.  biginnan,  MHG.  G.  beginnen,  begin ; AS. 
more  commonly  onginnan,  rarely  dginnan,  ME. 
aginnen,  and  by  apheresis  ginnen,  mod.  E.  obs. 
or  poet,  gin ; also  with  still  different  prefixes, 
OHG.  inginnan,  enginnen,  and  Goth,  duginnan, 
begin ; < be-  (E.  be-1)  or  on-,  a-  (E.  a-2),  + * gin- 
nan,  not  found  in  the  simple  form,  prob.  orig. 
‘open,  open  up’  (a  sense  retained  also  by  the 
OHG.  inginnan,  MHG.  enginnen),  being  prob. 
connected  with  (a)  AS.  ginian  = OHG.  ginen, 
MHG.  ginen,  genen,  G.  galmen,  gape,  yawn,  ( b ) 
AS.  ginan  = Icel.  gina,  gape,  yawn,  (c)  AS. 
gdnian,  E.  yawn  = OHG.  geinon,  MHG.  geinen, 
gape,  yawn  (cf.  Gr.  xaiveiv,  gape,  yawn);  all 
variously  with  n-  formative  from  the  root  *gi, 
seen  also  in  OHG.  glen  and  giwen,  gewon,  MHG. 
giwen,  gewen  = L.  hiare  = OBulg.  zijati  = Buss. 
zijati  = Bohem.  zivati  — IAth..  zhioti,  etc.,  gape, 
yawn  (cf.  Gr.  xnaueiv,  yawn,  Xd°t>  chaos,  xaafia, 
chasm,  etc. : see  chaos,  chasm) : see  yawn  and 
hiatus.  Cf.  open  as  equiv.  to  begin,  and  close  as 
equiv.  to  end.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  take  the  first 
step  in ; set  about  the  performance  or  accom- 
plishment of ; enter  upon  ; commence. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma,  begin  the  song. 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  1. 

2.  To  originate;  be  the  originator  of:  as,  to 
begin  a dynasty. 

Proud  Nimrod  first  the  savage  chase  began. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  61. 

3.  To  trace  from  anything  as  the  first  ground; 
date  the  beginning  of. 

The  apostle  begins  our  knowledge  in  the  creatures 
which  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Locke. 

= Syn.  1.  To  set  about,  institute,  undertake,  originate, 
initiate. 

n.  intrans.  1 . To  come  into  existence ; arise ; 
originate:  as,  the  present  German  empire  be- 
gan with  William  I. 

Made  a selfish  war  begin. 

Tennyson,  To  F.  D.  Maurice. 
2.  To  take  a first  step ; commence  in  any  course 
or  operation;  make  a start  or  commencement. 

No  change  of  disposition  begins  yet  to  show  itself  in 
England.  Jefferson,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  436. 

The  contest  raged  from  morning  until  night,  when  the 
Moors  began  to  yield.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  35. 

To  begin  the  board.  See  board.— To  begin  with,  (a) 
To  enter  upon  first ; use  or  employ  first : as,  to  begin  with 
the  Latin  grammar ; to  begin  with  prayer.  ( b ) At  the  out- 
set ; as  the  first  thing  to  be  considered ; first  of  all : as,  to 
begin  with,  I do  not  like  its  color. 

Animals  can  be  trained  to  behave  in  a way  in  which,  to 
begin  with , they  are  incapable  of  behaving. 

T.  LI.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 113. 

begint  (be-gin'),  n.  [<  begin,  v.]  A beginning. 

Let  no  whit  thee  dismay 
The  hard  beginne  that  meetes  thee  in  the  dore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  21. 

beginner  (be-gin'er),  n.  [ME.  becjynner ; < be- 
gin + -er1.]  1.  One  who  begins  or  originates ; 
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one  who  starts  or  first  leads  off ; an  author  or 
originator. 

Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 
2.  One  beginning  to  learn  or  practise ; a novice ; 
a tyro:  as,  “a  sermon  of  a new  beqinner 
Swift. 

There  are  noble  passages  in  it,  but  they  are  for  the  adept 
and  not  for  the  beginner. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  R.  W.  Emerson,  xiv. 

beginning  (be-gin'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  beginninge , 
beginnunge  (=  MHG.  beginnunge) ; verbal  n.  of 
begin .]  1.  The  origin;  source;  first  cause. 

I am  . . . the  beginning  and  the  ending.  Rev.  i.  8. 

2.  The  point  of  time  or  epoch  at  which  any- 
thing begins ; specifically,  the  time  when  the 
universe  began  to  be. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

Gen.  i.  1. 

It  was  reserved  for  Hutton  to  declare  for  the  first  time 
that  the  rocks  around  us  reveal  no  trace  of  the  beginning 
of  things.  Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii. 

3.  The  initial  stage  or  first  part  of  any  pro- 
cess or  proceeding;  the  starting-point:  as,  a 
small  beginning. 

He  was  come  to  that  height  of  honour  out  of  base  be- 
ginnings. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  564. 

The  beginning  of  writing  is  the  hieroglyphic  or  symbol- 
ical picture,  the  beginning  of  worship  is  fetishism  or  idol- 
atry, the  beginning  of  eloquence  is  pictorial,  sensuous, 
and  metaphorical,  the  beginning  of  philosophy  is  the 
myth.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  142. 

beginningless  (be-gin'ing-les),  a.  [<  beginning 
+ -less.]  Having  no  beginning : correlative  to 
endless.  [Rare.] 

begird  (be-gerd'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  begirt, 
begirded,  ppr.  begirding.  [<  ME.  begirden, 
only  in  pret.  or  pp.  begurt,  < AS.  begyrdan 
(=  OHG.  bigurtjan  ; of.  Goth,  bigairdan,  strong 
verb),  < be-  + gyrdan,  gird  : see  be-1  and  gird1.] 
1.  To  bind  with  a band  or  girdle. — 2.  To  sur- 
round ; inclose ; encompass. 

Uther’s  son 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  581. 

begirdle  (be-ger'dl),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + girdle.'] 
To  surround  or  encircle  as  with  a girdle. 

Like  a ring  of  lightning  they  . . . begirdle  her  from 
shore  to  shore.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  vii.  3. 

begirtt  (be-gert'),  v.  t.  [A  form  of  begird , inf., 
due  to  the  frequent  pp.  begirt , pret.  and  pp. 
being  the  same  as  those  of  begird.]  To  be- 
gird; encompass. 

Begirt  the  wood,  and  fire  it. 

Massinger,  Bashful  Lover,  iii.  5. 

To  begirt  the  almighty  throne, 

Beseeching  or  besieging.  M ilton,  P.  L.,  v.  868. 

beglare  (be-glar'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + glare.]  To 
glare  at  or  on.  [A  humorous  coinage.] 

So  that  a bystander,  without  beholding  Mrs.  Wilfer  at 
all,  must  have  known  at  whom  she  was  glaring  by  seeing 
her  refracted  from  the  countenance  of  the  beglared  one. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  I.  xvi. 

beglerbeg  (beg'ler-beg'),  n.  Same  as  beylerbey. 

beglerbeglic  (beg'ler-beg'lik),  n.  Same  as 
beylerbey  lik. 

begloom  (be-glom'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + gloom.]  To 
make  gloomy;  darken.  [Rare.] 

begnaw  (be-n&'),  V.  t.  [ME.  not  found;  < AS. 
begnagan,  gnaw,  < be-  + gnagan,  gnaw:  see 
be-1  and  gnaw.]  To  bite  or  gnaw;  eat  away; 
corrode  ; nibble  at.  [Rare.] 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

begot  (be-go'),  v.  t. ; pret.  bewent,  pp.  begone. 
[<  ME.  begon,  bigon,  < AS.  began  (=  D.  begaan 
= OHG.  bigdn,  MHG.  began,  begen,  G.  begelien), 
< be-,  by,  about,  + gan,  go : see  be-1  and  go.] 
1.  To  go  about;  encompass;  surround. — 2. 
To  clothe;  attire. — 3.  To  surround  or  beset; 
affect  as  a circumstance  or  influence : now 
only  in  the  perfect  participle  begone,  in  woebe- 
gone, beset  with  woe  (originally  in  the  con- 
struction him  was  wo  begon,  in  which  wo  is  the 
subject  and  him  the  dative  object,  subsequent- 
ly made  the  subject). 

So  was  I glad  and  wel  begon. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  171. 

begodt  (be-god'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + god.]  To  dei- 
fy: as,  “ begodded  saints,”  South,  Sermons,  V. 
xcvii. 

begone1  (be-gon').  [Prop,  two  words,  be  gone 
(be,  inf.  or'impv. ; gone,  pp.),  irreg.  united,  as 
also  in  beware.]  Be  gone  ; go  away ; depart. 

Begone ! you  are  my  brother ; that’s  your  safety. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 
“You  must  begone,"  said  Death  ; “ these  walks  are  mine.” 

Tennyson,  Love  and  Death. 

begone2t  (be-gon').  Past  participle  of  bego. 


Beguard 

Begonia  (be-go'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Michel  Begon  (1638-1710),  a French  promoter 
of  science.]  A very  large  genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous archichlamydeous  plants,  type  of  the 
family  Begoniaceat.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous, 
natives  of  tile  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  and  are  fee- 


Begonia  pannosa. 


a,  branch  with  male  flowers ; b,  c,  two  forms  of  styles  and  stigmas ; 
d,  fruit.  (From  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's  *‘Trait6  g£n£ral  de 
Botanique.”) 

quent  in  cultivation  as  foliage-plants  and  for  their  showy 
or  singular  flowers.  A very  great  diversity  in  the  often 
brilliant  coloring  of  the  leaves  has  been  reached  by  skilful 
crossing.  From  the  shape  of  their  large,  oblique,  fleshy 
leaves  some  species  are  known  by  the  name  of  elephant's- 
ear.  The  succulent  acid  stalks  of  several  species  are  used 
as  pot-herbs. 

Begoniacese  (be-go-ni-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Be- 
gonia + -acese.]  A family  of  dicotyledonous 
archichlamydeous  plants,  allied  to  the  Cacta- 
cese.  It  consists  of  four  genera,  Hillebrandia,  Begonia, 
Symbegonia,  and  Begonionella,  of  which  Begonia  is  the 
most  important,  including  ov^r  300  species.  They  have 
monoecious  flowers  and  asymmetrical  leaves. 

begoniaceous  (be-go-ni-a'shius),  o.  Belonging 
to  or  resembling  the  Begoniacew. 
begore  (be-gor'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + gore1.]  To  be- 
smear with  gore.  Spenser. 
begot  (be-got').  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
beget. 

begotten  (be-got'n).  Past  participle  of  beget. 
begrace  (be-gras'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + grace.]  To 
say  “your  grace”  to;  address  by  the  title  of  a 
duke  or  bishop.  Holinshed.  [Rare.] 
begravet  (be-grav'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  begraven,  < AS. 
begrafan,  bury  (=  OS.  bigrabhan  = D.  begraven 
= OHG.  bigraban  = Sw.  begrafva  = Dan.  be- 
grave,  bury,  = Goth,  bigraban,  dig  around),  < be- 
+ grafan,  grave,  dig:  see  be-1  and  grave1,  v.] 
1.  To  bury.  Gower. — 2.  To  engrave. 

With  great  sleight 
Of  workmanship  it  was  begrave. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  L 
begrease  (be-gres'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + grease.]  To 
soil  or  daub  with  grease  or  other  oily  matter, 
begrime  (be-grim'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + grime.]  To 
make  grimy;  cover  or  impress  as  with  dirt  or 
grime. 

The  justice-room  begrimed  with  ashes. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 

= Syn.  Tarnish,  etc.  See  soil. 
begrudge  (be-gruj'),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
begrutch,<  ME.  begrucchen : see  be-1  and  grudge.] 
To  grudge ; envy  the  possession  of. 

There  wants  no  teacher  to  make  a poor  man  begrudge 
his  powerful  and  wealthy  neighbour  both  his  actual  share 
in  the  government,  and  his  disproportionate  share  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  Brougham. 

begruntlet  (be-grun'tl),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + gr  untie. 
Cf.  disgruntle.]  To  render  uneasy ; disconcert. 

The  Spaniards  were  begruntled  with  these  scruples. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  i.  131. 

begrutcht,  V.  t.  Obsolete  form  of  begrudge. 
begrutten  (be-grut'n),  a.  [<  6c-1  + grutten, 
pp.  of  greit,  greet,  cry : see  greet*.]  Showing 
the  effects  of  much  weeping ; marred  or  swollen 
in  face  through  sore  or  continued  weeping. 
[Scotch.] 

Poor  things,  . . . they  are  sae  begrutten. 

Scott,  Monastery,  viii. 

begstert,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  beggar. 
Chaucer. 

Begtashi  (beg-ta'she),  n.  [Turk.]  A secret 
religious  order  in  Turkey  resembling  the  order 
of  Freemasons,  employing  passwords  and  signs 
of  recognition  very  similar  to,  and  in  some 
cases  identical  with,  those  of  the  latter  order, 
and  including  many  thousands  of  influential 
members.  Imp.  Diet. 

beguan  (beg' wan),  n.  [Prob.  a native  name.] 
A bezoar  or  concretion  found  in  the  intestines 
of  the  iguana. 

Beguard,  n.  See  Beghard. 


beguile 

beguile  (be-gil'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  begileu,  begylen  beguinage 
(=  MD.  beghijlen),  < be-  + gilen,  gylen,  guile, 
deceive : see  be- 1 and  guile.']  1 . To  delude  with 
guile ; deceive ; impose  on  by  artifice  or  craft. 

The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I did  eat.  Gen.  iii.  13. 

By  expectation  every  day  beguil'd, 

Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a child. 

Cowper,  My  Mother’s  Picture. 

2.  To  elude  or  check  by  artifice  or  craft;  foil. 

’Twas  yet  some  comfort, 

When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant’s  rage, 

And  frustrate  his  proud  will.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

3.  To  deprive  of  irksomeness  or  unpleasant- 
ness by  diverting  the  mind;  render  unfelt; 
cause  to  pass  insensibly  and  pleasantly ; while 
away. 

I would  beguile 

The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Chiefs  of  elder  Art ! 

Teachers  of  wisdom  ! who  could  once  beguile 
My  tedious  hours.  Roscoe , To  my  Books. 

4.  To  transform  as  if  by  charm  or  guile ; charm. 

Till  to  a smile 

The  goodwife’s  tearful  face  he  did  beguile. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  225. 

5.  To  entertain  as  with  pastimes;  amuse. 

The  tales 

With  which  this  day  the  children  she  beguiled, 

She  glean’d  from  Breton  grandames  when  a child. 

M.  Arnold,  Tristram  and  Iseult,  iii. 

To  beguile  Of,  to  deprive  of  by  guile  or  pleasing  artifice. 


behavior 

II.  intram.  [The  reflexive  pronoun  omitted.] 
To  act  in  any  relation ; have  or  exhibit  a mode 
of  action  or  conduct : used  of  persons,  and  also 
of  things  having  motion  or  operation,  (a)  In 
a particular  manner,  as  specified : as,  to  behave 
well  or  ill;  the  ship  behaves  well. 

But  he  was  wiser  and  well  beheft. 

B.  Jonson , Love’s  Welcome  at  Welbeck. 
Electricity  behaves  like  an  incompressible  fluid. 

Atkinson , tr.  ol  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  110. 

(6)  Absolutely,  in  a proper  manner:  as,  why 
do  you  not  behave  f 

and  obedience  during  residence.  Pious  women  may  also,  behaved  (be-havd'h  p.  a.  Mannered;  conduct- 
under  certain  restrictions,  rent  houses  and  live  mside  the  ed . usually-  with  gome  qualifying  adverb  : as, 
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(beg'in-aj,  or,  as  mod.  F.,  ba-ge- 
nazh ' [F.  beguinage,  OF.  beguinage  ( > ML. 
beghinagium ),  < beguine,  a Beguine.  See  Be- 
guin  and  -age.]  A community  of  Beguines. 
A beguinage  usually  consists  of  a large  walled  inclosure, 
containing  a number  of  small  detached  houses,  each  in- 
habited by  one  or  two  Beguines ; there  are  also  some  com- 
mon houses,  especially  for  the  novices  and  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  In  the  center  is  the  church,  where 
certain  religious  offices  are  performed  in  common.  Each 
Beguine  keeps  possession  of  her  own  property,  and  may 
support  herself  from  it,  or  from  the  work  of  her  hands, 
or  by  serving  others  in  their  houses.  They  are  free  to 
leave  at  any  time,  and  take  only  simple  vows  of  chastity 


The  writer  who  beguiles  of  their  tediousness  the  dull 
hours  of  life.  Everett,  Orations,  I.  302. 

= Syn.  1.  Cheat,  mislead,  inveigle.— 3-5.  Amuse,  Divert, 
etc.  (see  amuse) ; cheer,  solace. 

beguilement  (be-gil'ment),  n.  [<  beguile  + 
-merit.]  The  act’  of  beguiling ; tlie  state  of  be- 
ing beguiled. 

beguiler  (be-gi'ler),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
beguiles  or  deceives. 

beguilingly  (be-gITing-li),  adv.  In  a manner 
to  beguile  or  deceive. 

beguiltyt  (be-gil'ti),  r.  t.  [<  be-1  + guilty.]  To 
render  guilty ; burden  with  a sense  of  guilt. 

By  easy  commutations  of  public  penance  for  a private 
pecuniary  mulct  [thou]  dost  at  once  beguilty  thine  own 
conscience  with  sordid  bribery. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Sermons,  p.  275. 

Beguin,  Beguine  (beg'in;  sometimes,  as  mod. 
F.,  ba-gan',  m.,  -gen',  f.),  n.  [(1)  Beguin,  Be- 
guine, fem. : early  mod.  E.  also  begin,  begine, 
beghine,  beg  gin,  bigin,  biggayne,  < ME.  begyne, 
bygynne,  < OF.  beguine,  mod.  F.  beguine  = Sp. 
Pg.  beguina  = It.  beghina,  bigldna  (MD.  beghijne, 
D.  begijn,  LQ-.  and  6.  begine),  < ML.  beghina, 
begina,  beggina,  beguina,  bigina,  etc.  (cf.  E.  big- 
gin1, from  the  same  source).  (2)  Beguin,  masc., 
< OF.  beguin,  mod.  F.  beguin  = Sp.  Pg.  beguina 
— It.  beghina,  bighino,  < ML.  beghinus,  beginus, 
begginus,  beguinus,  biginus,  etc. : formed,  first  as 
fem.,  with  suffix  -in,  ML.  Ana,  -inns,  from  the 
name  of  Lambert  Begue  or  le  Begue  (i.  e.,  the 
stammerer:  OF.  begue,  mod.  F.  begue,  dial. 
beique,  bieque,  stammering ; of  unknown  origin), 
a priest  of  Lifjge,  who  founded  the  sisterhood. 
See  also  Beghanl.  The  origin  of  the  name  was 
not  generally  known,  and  the  forms  varied, 
leading  to  many  etymological  conjectures. 


The  connection  with 
haps  real;  in  the  sense  of  ‘hypocrite’  and 
‘bigot’  (as  in  It.  beghina),  the  word  was  later 
confused  with  bigot,  q.  v.]  1.  A name  given 

to  the  members  of  various  religious  communi- 
ties of  women  who,  professing  a life  of  poverty 
and  self-denial,  went  about  in  coarse  gray 
clothing  (of  undyed  wool),  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  exhorting  the  people.  They  originated 
in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and  formerly  flour- 
ished in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Italy;  and 
communities  of  the  name  still  exist  in  Belgium.  See  be- 
guinage.  [Now  generally  written  Beguine .] 

And  Dame  Abstinence  streyned, 

Toke  on  a robe  of  kamelyne, 

And  gan  her  graithe  [dress]  as  a bygynne. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  7366. 

Wanton  wenches  and  beguins.  World  of  Wonders , 1608. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  ex-burgomasters  and  his  daugh- 
ter, who  was  a beguin,  went  by  his  side  as  he  was  led  to 
execution.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  442. 

2.  [Only  Beguin.]  A member  of  a community 
of  men  founded  on  the  same  general  principle 
of  life  as  that  of  the  Beguines  (see  1).  They  be- 
came infected  with  various  heresies,  especially  witli  sys- 
tems of  illuminism,  which  were  afterward  propagated 
among  the  communities  of  women.  They  were  condemned 
by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  faithful  Beguins  joined  themselves  in  num- 
bers with  the  different  orders  of  friars.  The  sect,  gener- 
ally obnoxious  and  the  object  of  severe  measures,  had 
greatly  diminished  by  the  following  century,  but  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.  Also 
called  Beghard.  [These  names  have  been  frequently  used 
as  common  nouns,  without  capitals.] 


inclosure  without  formally  joining  the  community.  Such 
establishments  are  now  chiefly  met  with  in  Belgium;  the 
immense  one  near  Ghent,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Aremberg 
in  1874,  is  the  finest  example,  and  one  of  the  most  recent. 

Beguine,  n.  See  Beguin. 
begum1  (be-gum'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  begummed, 
ppr.  begumming.  [<  be-1  + gum".]  To  daub 
or  cover  with  gum.  Swift. 
begum2  (be'gum),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  bee- 
gum,  begaum,  < Hind,  began  (cf.  Pers.  baigim, 
a lady),  < Turki  bigim,  a princess,  fem.  of  big, 
bile  = Turk,  beg,  bey,  a prince:  see  bey1.]  A 
princess  or  lady  of  high  rank, 
begun  (be-gun').  Past  participle  and  some- 
times preterit  of  begin. 

begunk  (be-gungk'),  v.  t.  [Also  spelled  be- 
gink,  perhaps  a nasalized  variation  of  equiv. 
Sc.  begeck,  q.  v.  See  also  remark  under  beflum.] 
To  befool;  deceive;  balk;  jilt.  [Scotch.] 
Whose  sweetheart  has  begunked  him. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  VIII.  426. 

begunk  (be-gungk'),  n.  [<  begunk,  e.]  An 
illusion;  a trick;  a cheat.  [Scotch.] 

If  I havena'  gien  Inchgrabbit  and  Jamie  Howie  abonnie 
begunk,  they  ken  themsel’s.  Scott,  Waverley,  II.  xxxv. 

behad  (be-had'),  a.  [Contr.  of  Sc.  *behald  = 
E.  beholden.]  Beholden;  indebted.  [Scotch.] 
behalf  (be-haf'),  n.  [<  ME.  behalve,  bihalve,  in 
the  phrase  on  (or  upon,  or  in)  behalve,  in  be- 
half, incorrectly  used  for  on  halve  (<  AS.  on 
healfe,  on  the  side  or  part  of),  owing  to  confu- 
sion with  ME.  behalve,  behalven,  behalves,  adv. 
and  prep.,  by  the  side  of,  near,  < AS.  be  healfe, 
by  the  side : see  be-2,  by1,  and  half,  n.  Cf.  be- 
hoof] 1.  Advantage,  benefit,  interest,  or  de- 
fense (of  somebody  or  something). 

In  the  behalf  of  his  mistress’s  beauty.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
I was  moved  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  absent. 

Sumner,  Prison  Discipline. 

2f.  Affair;  cause;  matter. 

In  an  unjust  behalf.  Shak.,  1 lien.  IV.,  i.  3. 

[Always  governed  hy  the  preposition  in,  on, 
or  upon.  See  note  under  behoof.]  — In  this  or 
that  behalf,  in  respect  of,  or  with  regard  to,  this  or  that 
matter. 

behapt  (be-hap'),  v.  i.  [<  be-1  + liap1.]  To  hap- 
pen. 

behappent  (be-hap'n),  v.  i.  [<  be-1  + happen, 
appar.  suggested  by  befall.]  To  happen. 

That  is  the  greatest  shame,  and  foulest  scorne, 
Which  unto  any  knight  behappen  may. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  52. 

behatet,  v.  t.  [ME. ; < 6c-1  + hate.]  To  hate ; 

detest.  Chaucer. 


E.  beggar [ and  beg1  is  per-  jjejjaye  (be-hav'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  behaved, 
fmso  of  Tivnocnte  and  ppr  yehafing,  [<  late  ME.  behaven,  restrain, 
refl.  behave  (see  first  quot.),  < be-1  + have 
(which  thus  compounded  took  the  full  inflec- 
tions (pret.  rarely  behad  and  irreg.  beheft)  and 
developed  reg.  into  the  mod.  pron.  hav).  The 
word  is  formally  identical  with  AS.  bchabban, 
hold,  surround,  restrain  (=  OS.  bihebbian,  hold, 
surround,  =OHGr.  bihaben , MHG.  belt  alien,  hold, 
take  possession  of),  < be,  about,  + habban,  have, 
hold:  see  be-1  and  have.]  I,  trans.  It.  To  gov- 
ern; manage;  conduct;  regulate. 

To  Florence  they  can  hur  kenne, 

To  lerne  hur  to  behave  hur  among  men. 

Le  Bone  Florence , 1.  1567 . 
He  did  behave  his  anger  ere  ’twas  spent. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  5. 

[The  old  editions  read  behoove  in  this  passage.] 
— 2.  With  a reflexive  pronoun,  to  conduct, 
comport,  acquit,  or  demean,  (a)  In  some  speci- 
fied way. 

Those  that  behaved  themselves  manfully.  2 Mac.  ii.  21. 
We  behaved  not  ourselves  disorderly  among  you. 

2 Thes.  iii.  7. 

(b)  Absolutely,  in  a commendable  or  proper 
way ; well  or  properly : as,  behave  yourself;  they 
will  not  behave  themselves. — 3f.  To  employ  or 
occupy. 

Where  ease  abownds  yt’s  eath  to  doe  amis  : 

But  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  his  mynd 
Behaves  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  mis. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  40. 


a well -behaved  person. 

Gather  hy  him,  as  he  is  behav'd, 

If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no, 

That  thus  he  surfers  for.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
Why,  I take  the  French -behaved  gentleman. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

A very  pretty  behaved  gentleman. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  1. 

behavior,  behaviour  (be-hav'yor),  n.  [The 
latter  spelling  is  usual  in  England;  early  mod. 
E.  behavoure,  behavior,  behavior,  behaviour,  be- 
haver,  behavor,  beliavour,  < behave  + -oure,  -iour, 
-ior,  appar.  in  simulation  of  havior,  haviour, 
havour,  var.  of  haver  for  aver,  possession,  hav- 
ing (see  aver2),  of  F.  origin.  In  poetry  some- 
times havior,  which  may  be  taken  as  formed 
directly  from  have;  cf.  Sc.  have,  bebave,  hav- 
ings, behavior.]  1.  Manner  of  behaving,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad;  conduct;  mode  of  acting; 
manners ; deportment : sometimes,  when  used 
absolutely,  implying  good  breeding  or  proper 
deportment. 

Some  men's  behaviour  is  like  a verse  wherein  every  syl- 
lable  is  measured. 

Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Ceremonies  and  Respects. 
A gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in  his  behaviour. 

Steele. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  manner  in  which  anything 
acts  or  operates. 

The  behaviour  of  the  nitrous  salts  of  the  amines  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Austen- Pinner,  Org.  Chem.,  p.  46. 

The  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism  were  re- 
duced to  the  same  category ; and  the  behaviour  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was  assimilated  to  that  of  a needle  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  artificial  electric  currents. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol. 

3f.  The  act  of  representing  another  person; 
the  manner  in  which  one  personates  the  char- 
acter of  another;  representative  character. 
[Very  rare,  possibly  unique.  Knight,  however,  believes 
that  the  word  is  used  here  in  its  natural  sense,  that  is, 
the  manner  of  having  or  conducting  one’s  self.] 

King  John.  Now,  say,  Cliatillon,  what  would  France 
with  us? 

Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France, 
In  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty, 

The  borrow’d  majesty,  of  England  here. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 

Behavior  as  heir  (law  Latin,  gestio  pro  hcerede),  in  Scots 
law,  a passive  title,  by  which  an  heir,  by  intromission  with 
his  ancestor’s  heritage,  incurs  a universal  liability  for  his 
debts  and  obligations.— During  good  behavior,  as  long 
as  one  remains  blameless  in  the  discharge  of  one  s duties 
or  the  conduct  of  one’s  life : as,  an  office  held  during  good 
behavior;  a convict  is  given  certain  privileges  during  good 
behavior.—  On  one’s  behavior  or  good  behavior,  (a) 
Behaving  or  bound  to  behave  with  a regard  to  conven- 
tional decorum  and  propriety.  [Colloq.  ] ( b ) In  a state  of 
probation ; liable  to  be  called  to  account  in  case  of  mis- 
conduct. 

Tyrants  themselves  are  upon  their  behaviour  to  a su- 
perior power.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

= Syn.  1.  Carriage,  Behavior,  Conduct,  Deportment , De- 
meanor, bearing,  manner,  manners,  all  denote  primarily 
outward  manner  or  conduct,  but  naturally  are  freely  ex- 
tended to  internal  states  or  activities.  Carriage,  the  way 
of  carrying  one’s  self,  may  be  mere  physical  attitude,  or  it 
may  be  personal  maimers,  as  expressing  states  of  mind  : 
we  speak  of  a haughty  or  noble  carriage , but  not  ordi- 
narily of  an  ignoble,  cringing,  or  base  carriage.  Behavior 
is  the  most  general  expression  of  one’s  mode  of  acting ; it 
also  refers  particularly  to  comparatively  conspicuous  ac- 
tions and  conduct.  Conduct  is  more  applicable  to  actions 
viewed  as  connected  into  a course  of  life,  especially  to  ac- 
tions considered  with  reference  to  morality.  Deportment 
is  especially  behavior  in  the  line  of  the  proprieties  or  duties 
of  life:  as,  Mr.  Turveydrop  was  a model  of  deportment; 
the  scholars’  rank  depends  partly  upon  their  deportment. 
Demeanor  is  most  used  for  manners  as  expressing  charac- 
ter; it  is  a more  delicate  word  than  the  others,  and  is 
generally  used  in  a good  sense.  W e may  speak  of  lofty 
or  gracious  carriage;  good,  bad,  wise,  foolish,  modest,  con- 
ceited behavior;  exemplary  conduct;  grand,  modest,  cor- 
rect deportment ; quiet,  refined  demeanor. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delicate  without  being  fantasti- 
cal, nothing  more  firm  and  based  in  nature  and  sentiment, 
than  the  courtship  and  mutual  carriage  of  the  sexes  [in 
England].  Emerson,  Eng.  Traits,  p.  112. 

Men’s  behaviour  should  be  like  their  apparel,  not  too 
strait  or  point-device,  but  free  for  exercise  or  motion. 

Bacon , Essays,  liii. 

It  is  both  more  satisfactory  and  more  safe  to  trust  to 
the  conduct  of  a party  than  their  professions. 

Ames , Works,  II.  214. 
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Even  at  dancing  parties,  where  it  would  seem  that  the 
poetry  of  motion  might  do  something  to  soften  the  rigid 
bosom  of  Venetian  deportment , the  poor  young  people 
separate  after  each  dance.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  large  and  portly  and  of  remark- 
ably dignified  demeanor , passing  slowly  along. 

^ Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  iv. 

behead  (be-hed'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  beheden,  bihef- 
den,  biheveden,  < AS.  beltedfdian  (=  MHG.  be- 
houbeten ; cf.  G.  ent-haupten  = D.  on-thoofden), 
behead,  < be-,  here  priv.,  + heafod,  head:  see 
fce-1  and  head.]  1.  To  cut  off  the  head  of ; kill 
or  execute  by  decapitation. 

Russell  and  Sidney  were  beheaded  in  defiance  of  law 
and  justice.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  deprive  of  the  head,  top,  or 
foremost  part  of : as,  to  behead  a statue  or  a 
word. 

beheading  (be-hed'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  be- 
head.]  The  act  of  cutting  off  the  head ; spe- 
cifically, execution  by  decapitation. 

In  Dahomey  there  are  frequent  beheadings  that  the  vic- 
tims, going  to  the  other  world  to  serve  the  dead  king,  may 
carry  messages  from  his  living  descendant. 

II.  Spencer,  Prill,  of  Sociol.,  § 141. 

beheld  (be-held').  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  behold. 

behellt  (be-hel'),  v.  t.  [<  6c-1  + hell.]  To  tor- 
ture as  with  pains  of  hell. 

Did  behell  and  rack  him.  Hewyt. 

behemoth  (be-he'moth),  re.  [<  Heb.  b’hemoth, 
appar.  pi.  of  excellence,  ‘great  beast,’  sing. 
6 ’tiemalt,  a beast,  but  supposed  to  be  an  adap- 
tation of  Egypt,  p-elie-mau,  lit.  water-ox.]  An 
animal  mentioned  in  Job  xl.  15-24;  probably, 
from  the  details  given,  a hippopotamus,  but 
sometimes  taken  for  some  other  animal,  or  for 
a type  of  the  largest  land-animals  generally. 

Behold  now  behemoth,  which  I made  with  thee,  he  eat- 
eth  grass  as  an  ox.  Job  xl.  15. 

Behold  in  plaited  mail 
Behemoth  rears  his  head. 

+ Thomson,  Summer,  1.  710. 

behen,  ben6  (be'hen,  ben),  re.  [Also  written  be- 
ken,  been,  appar.  a corruption  of  Ar.  bahman, 
behmen,  a kind  of  root,  also  the  flower  Rosa  ca- 
nina .]  An  old  name  of  the  bladder-campion, 
Silene  vulgaris.  The  belien-root  of  old  pharmacists 
is  said  to  have  been  the  root  of  Centaurea  Behen  and  of  Li- 
monium  Limonium , distinguished  as  white  and  red  behen. 

behest  (be-hest'),  re.  [<  ME.  behest,  bihest,  be- 
hest/:, etc.’,  with  excrescent  t,  earlier  beliese,  < 
late  AS.  bellies,  a promise,  vow  (equiv.  to  beliat 
= OHG.  biheiz,  a promise;  cf.  behiglit,  re.),  < be- 
hutzin,  promise:  see  bchight,  r.,  and  liest.]  If.  A 
vow;  a promise.  Chaucer ; Gower;  Holland. — 

2.  A command ; precept ; mandate. 

Where  I have  learn’d  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 

To  you  and  your  behests.  Shah.,  R.  and  J.(  iv.  2. 
He  did  not  pause  to  parley  nor  protest, 

But  hastened  to  obey  the  Lord’s  behest. 

Longfellow , Torquemada. 

behestt  (be-hest'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  behesten,  prom- 
ise, < behest/;  a promise:  see  behest,  re.]  To 
promise;  vow. 

behetet,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  behiglit. 

behewt,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  behewen,  hew  about,  carve, 

< AS.  behedwan,  hew  off,  < be-  (in  AS.  priv.) 
+ hedwan,  cut,  hew.]  To  carve;  adorn;  embel- 
lish. 

A1  with  gold  behewe.  Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1306. 

behightt  (be-hit'),  v.  [The  common  spelling 
in  Spenser  and  his  contemporaries  of  both 
present  and  preterit  of  ME.  pres.  inf.  belieten, 
regularly  behoten,  earlier  behaten  (pret.  behiglit, 
behighte,  earlier  behellt,  belict,  pp.  behoten,  later 
beliight),  < AS.  bcliatan  (pret.  belief,  pp.  behaten) 
(=  OHG.  bihaisan,  MHG.  beheizen),  promise, 

< be-  + lidtan,  command,  call:  see  6c-1  and. 
liiglit2.  The  forms  in  ME.  were  confused,  like 
those  of  the  simple  verb.  The  proper  sense  of 
behight  is  ‘promise’;  the  other  senses  (found 
only  in  Spenser  and.  contemporary  archaists) 
are  forced,  being  in  part  taken  from  liiglit2.]  I. 
trans.  1 . To  promise ; vow. 

The  L ayteresse  fals  and  ful  of  gyle, 

That  al  behoteth  and  nothing  halt. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  621. 

Behight  by  vow  unto  the  chaste  Minerve. 

Surrey,  ^Eneid,  ii. 

2.  To  call;  name. 

That  Geaimtesse  Argante  is  behight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  47. 

3.  To  address. 

Whom  soone  as  he  beheld  he  knew,  and  thus  behight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  25. 

4.  To  pronounce ; declare  to  be. 

Why  of  late 

Didst  thou  behight  me  borne  of  English  blood  ? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  64. 
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5.  To  mean;  intend. 

Words  sometimes  mean  more  than  the  heart  behiteth. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  461. 

6.  To  commit ; intrust. 

The  keies  are  to  thy  hand  behight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  50. 

7.  To  adjudge. 

There  was  it  judged,  by  those  wortliie  wights, 

That  Satyrane  the  first  day  best  had  donne  : . . . 

The  second  was  to  Triamond  behight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  7. 

8.  To  command ; ordain. 

So,  taking  courteous  conge,  he  behight 
Those  gates  to  be  unbar’d,  and  forth  he  went. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  17. 

ii.  intrans.  To  address  one’s  self. 

And  lowly  to  her  lowting  thus  behight. 

Spenser,  1’.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  23. 

behightt  (be-bit'),  re.  [<  behight,  v.  Cf.  ME.  be- 
lief, behot,  behat,  < AS.  beliat,  a promise.  See 
behest.]  A promise;  vow;  pledge.  Surrey. 
behind  (be-hind'),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  ME.  be- 
liinde,  behinden,  < AS.  behindan  (=  OS.  bihindan), 
adv.  and  prep.,  behind,  < be,  by,  + hindan,  adv., 
behind,  from  behind,  at  the  hack : see  be-2  and 
hind3.]  I.  adv.  1.  At  the  back  of  some  person 
or  thing ; in  the  rear : opposed  to  before. 

So  runn’st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilst  I thy  babe  chase  thee  afar  behind. 

Shale.,  Sonnets,  cxliii. 

2.  Toward  the  hack  part ; backward : as,  to 
look  behind. 

She  that  could  think,  and  ne’er  disclose  her  mind, 

See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind. 

Shale.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Worse  things,  unheard,  unseen,  remain  behind, 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  i.  1. 

3.  Out  of  sight;  not  produced  or  exhibited  to 
view ; in  abeyance  or  reserve. 

And  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ  in  my  flesh.  Col.  i.  24. 

We  cannot  he  sure  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind. 

Locke. 

4.  Remaining  after  some  occurrence,  action, 
or  operation : as,  he  departed  and  left  us  be- 
hind. 

Thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Where  the  bee  can  suck  no  honey,  she  leaves  her  sting 
behind.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Prol.  to  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle. 

5.  Past  in  the  progress  of  time. 

Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind.  Phil.  iii.  13. 

6.  In  arrear;  behindhand:  as,  he  is  behind  in 
his  rent. 

So  that  ye  come  behind  in  no  gift.  I Cor.  i.  7. 

II.  prep.  1.  At  the  back  or  in  the  rear  of,  as 
regards  either  the  actual  or  the  assumed  front: 
the  opposite  of  before : as,  the  valet  stood  be- 
hind his  master ; crouching  behind  a tree. 

Behind  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flows. 

Burns,  My  Nannie,  0. 
A tall  Brabanter  behind  whom  I stood. 

Bp.  Ilall,  Account  of  Himself. 
The  lion  walk’d  along 
Behind  some  hedge. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  1094. 

2.  Figuratively,  in  a position  or  at  a point  not 
so  far  advanced  as ; in  the  rear  of,  as  regards 
progress,  knowledge,  development,  etc.;  not  on 
an  equality  with:  as,  behind  the  age;  he  is 
behind  the  others  in  mathematics. 

For  I suppose  I was  not  a whit  behind  the  very  chiefest 
apostles.  2 Cor.  xi.  6. 

In  my  devotion  to  the  Union  I hope  I am  behind  no  man 
in  the  nation.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  99. 

3.  In  existence  or  remaining  after  the  removal 
or  disappearance  of : as,  he  left  a large  family 
behind  him. 

What  he  gave  me  to  publish  was  but  a small  part  of 
what  he  left  behind  him.  Pope. 

Behind  one’s  back.  See  back l.—  Behind  the  curtain. 
See  curtain.—  Behind  the  scenes.  See  scene.  — Behind 
the  times,  not  well  informed  as  to  current  events  ; hold- 
ing to  older  ideas  and  ways.—  Behind  time,  later  than 
the  proper  or  appointed  time  in  doing  anything.  = Syn.  Be- 
hind, After.  Behind  relates  primarily  to  position  ; after, 
to  time.  When  after  notes  position,  it  is  less  close  or  ex- 
act than  behind , and  it  means  position  in  motion.  To  say 
that  men  stood  one  after  another  in  a line  was  once  cor- 
rect (see  Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  901,  “kneeled  . . . 
each  after  other  ”),  but  is  not  so  now.  They  may  come  one 
after  another,  that  is,  somewhat  irregularly  and  apart; 
they  came  one  behind  another,  that  is,  close  together, 
one  covering  another.  The  distinction  is  similar  to  that 
between  beneath  and  beloiv. 

Out  bounced  a splendidly  spotted  creature  of  the  cat 
kind.  Immediately  behind  him  crept  out  his  mate  ; and 
there  they  stood.  P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  144. 

On  him  they  laid  the  cross,  that  he  might  bear  it  after 
Jesus.  Luke  xxiii.  26. 

behindhand  (be-hind'hand),  prep.  phr.  as  adv. 
or  a.  [<  behind  4-  hand;  cf.  beforehand .]  1. 

In  the  rear ; in  a backward  state ; not  sufficient- 
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ly  advanced ; not  equally  advanced  with  some 
other  person  or  thing : as,  behindhand  in  studies 
or  work. 

And  these  thy  offices, 

So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 

Up,  and  all  the  morning  within  doors,  beginning  to  set 
my  accounts  in  order  from  before  this  fire,  I being  behind - 
hand  with  them  ever  since.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  480. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  evils  of  this  spring.  All  agri- 
cultural operations  are  at  least  a month  behindhand. 

Sydney  Smith , To  Lady  Holland. 

2.  Late;  delayed  beyond  the  proper  time ; be- 
hind the  time  set  or  expected. 

Government  expeditions  are  generally  behindhand. 

Cornhill  Mag.,  March,  1862. 

3.  In  a state  in  which  expenditure  has  gone 
beyond  income  ; in  a state  in  which  means  are 
not  adequate  to  the  supply  of  wants ; in  arrear : 
as,  to  he  behindhand  in  one’s  circumstances ; 
you  are  behindhand  with  your  payments. 

Having  run  something  behindhand  in  the  world,  he  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  a certain  lord  to  receive  him  into  his 
house.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ii. 

4.  Underhand;  secret;  clandestine.  [Rare.] 

Those  behindhand  and  paltry  manoeuvres  which  destroy 
confidence  between  human  beings  and  degrade  the  char- 
acter of  the  statesman  and  the  man. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18tli  Cent. , xv. 

behithert  (be-hiTH'er),  prep.  [<  be-2  as  in  be- 
yond, behind,' eta.,  + hither.]  On  this  side  of. 
Two  miles  behither  Clifden. 

^ Evelyn,  Diary,  July  23,  1679. 

behold  (bf-hold'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  beheld,  ppr. 
beholding.  [<  ME.  beholden,  bilioldan,  bilialden, 
hold,  hind  by  obligation  (in  this  sense  only  in 
pp.  beholden,  beholde : see  beholden),  commonly 
observe,  see,  < AS.  beliealdan,  hold,  keep,  ob- 
serve, see  (=  OS.  bihaldan  = OFries.  bihalda 
= D.  beliouden  = OHG.  bilialtan,  MHG.  G.  be- 
lt alien,  keep),  < be-  4-  liealdan,  hold,  keep : see 
be-1  and  holdf.  Other  words  combining  the 
senses  ‘ keep  ’ and  ‘ look  at  ’ are  observe  and 
regard.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  hold  by;  keep;  re- 
tain.— 2f.  To  hold;  keep;  observe  (a  com- 
mand).— 3.  To  hold  in  view;  fix  the  eyes 
upon ; look  at ; see  with  attention ; observe 
with  care. 

When  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived. 

Nnm.  xxi.  9. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketli  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.  John  i.  29. 

= Syn.  Observe,  Witness,  etc.  (see  see);  look  upon,  con- 
sider, eye,  view,  survey,  contemplate,  regard. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  look;  direct  the  eyes  to 
an  object;  view;  see:  in  a physical  sense. 
Virginius  gan  upon  the  cherl  beholde. 

Chaucer,  Doctor's  Tale,  1.  191. 
And  I beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  . . . 
stood  a Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain.  Rev.  v.  6. 

2.  To  fix  the  attention  upon  an  object;  at- 
tend: direct  or  fix  the  mind : in  this  sense  used 
chiefly  in  the  imperative,  being  frequently  little 
more  than  an  exclamation  calling  attention,  or 
expressive  of  wonder,  admiration,  and  the  like. 
Behold,  1 stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  Rev.  iii.  20. 
Prithee,  see  there  ! behold  1 look  ! lo ! 

Shal/.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

3f.  To  feel  obliged  or  hound. 

For  who  would  behold  to  geue  counsell,  if  in  counselling 
there  should  be  any  perill  ? 

J . Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  iii. 

beholden  (be-hol'dn),  p.  a.  [Formerly  often 
erroneously  beholding ; < ME.  beholden,  beholde, 
prop.  ppr.  of  behold,  ?>.]  Obliged;  bound  in 
gratitude;  indebted;  held  by  obligation. 

Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1. 
We  had  classics  of  our  own,  without  being  beholden  to 
“insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome.” 

Lamb,  Christ’s  Hospital. 

beholder  (be-hol'der),  n.  [<  ME.  beholder , 
biholder , -ere ; < behold  + -er1.]  One  who  be- 
holds; a spectator;  one  who  looks  upon  or 
sees. 

Was  this  the  face 

That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink? 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iv. 

beholding1  (be-hol'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  behold- 
ynge , bihaldunge  ; < beholden,  behold.]  The  act 
of  looking  at;  gaze;  view;  sight. 

The  revenges  we  are  bound  to  take  upon  your  traitor- 
ous father  are  not  fit  for  your  beholding. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  7. 

beholding2f  (be-hol'ding),  a.  [Corrupt  form  of 
beholden .]  1 . Under  obligation ; obliged. 

The  stage  is  more  beholding  to  love  than  the  life  of  man. 

Bacon,  Love. 
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Oh,  I thank  you,  I am  much  beholding  to  you. 

Chapman,  Blind  Beggar. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  every  hand  to  destroy  us,  and  we 
are  beholding  unto  every  one  we  meet,  he  doth  not  kill  us. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  44. 
2.  Attractive;  fascinating. 

When  he  saw  me,  I assure  you,  my  beauty  was  not  more 
beholding  to  him  than  my  harmony. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Arcadia,  i.  50. 

beholdingness  (be-hol'ding-nes);  n.  The  state 
of  being  beholden  or  under  obligation  to  any 
one. 

Thank  me,  ye  gods,  with  much  beholdingnesse.  For 
marke,  I doe  not  curse  you.  Marston,  Sophonisba,  v.  2. 

behoney  (be-hun'i),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + honey.']  To 
cover  or  smear  with  honey ; sweeten  withhoney, 
or  with  honeyed  words. 

behoof  (be-hof'),  n.  [<  ME.  behof  (chiefly  in 
the  dat.  behove,  with  prep,  to,  til,  or  for),  < AS. 
*behdf,  advantage  (in  deriv.  behoflic,  advantage- 
ous, behefe,  useful,  necessary,  behofian,  behoove : 
see  behoove)  (=  OFries.  behof,  bihof  = D.  be- 
hoof = MLG.  behof  = MHG.  bihuof,  G.  behuf, 
advantage,  = Sw.  behof  = Dan.  behov,  need, 
necessity ; ef.  Icel.  hof,  moderation,  measure, 
Goth,  ga-hobains,  self-restraint),  < *beliebban 
(pret.  *behof)  = MHG.  beheben,  take,  hold,  < 
be-  + liebban,  heave,  raise,  orig.  take  up,  take : 
see  be-1  and  heave.  In  the  phrase  in  or  on  be- 
hoof of,  the  word  is  confused  with  behalf. ] 
That  which  is  advantageous  to  a person : be- 
half ; interest ; advantage  ; profit ; benefit. 
Accordeth  nought  to  the  behove 
Of  resonable  niannes  use. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  i.  15. 
No  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoof.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  982. 

Who  wants  the  finer  politic  sense 
To  mask,  tho’  but  in  his  own  behoof , 

With  a glassy  smile  his  brutal  scorn. 

Tennyson , Maud,  vi. 
Is  not,  indeed,  every  man  a student,  and  do  not  all  things 
exist  for  the  student’s  behoof  ? Emerson , Misc.,  p.  73. 

[This  word  is  probably  never  used  as  a nominative,  being 
regularly  governed  by  one  of  the  prepositions  to,  for , in, 
or  on,  and  limited  by  a possessive  word  or  phrase.  Behalf 
is  used  similarly.] 

behooffult,  a.  The  more  correct  form  of  be- 
hooveful. 

behoovable  (be-ho'va-bl),  a.  [<  behoove  + 
-able.)  Useful;  profitable;  needful;  fit.  Also 
spelled  behovable  and  behoveable.  [Rare.] 

All  spiritual  graces  behoveable  for  our  soul. 

Book  of  Homilies,  ii. 
behoove  (be-hov'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  behooved, 
ppr.  behooving.  [Also  spelled,  against  analogy, 
behove ; < ME.  behoven,  behof en,  AS.  behofian, 
need,  be  necessary  (=  OFries.  bihbvia  = D.  be- 
hoeven  = MLG.  behoven,  LG.  behoben,  behoben  — 
G.  behuf  en  (obs.)  = Sw.  behofva  = Dan.  behove) ; 
from  the  noun:  see  behoof.  Cf.  Icel.  hcefa,  aim 
at,  hit,  behoove,  = Sw.  hofvas,  beseem.  The 
pret.  behooved  is  worn  down  in  Sc.  to  bud,  bid  : 
see  bid.)  I.  trans.  1.  To  be  fit  or  meet  for, 
with  respect  to  necessity,  duty,  or  convenience ; 
be  necessary  for ; become : now  used  only  in 
the  third  person  singular  with  it  as  subject. 

It  behoves  the  high, 

For  their  own  sakes,  to  do  things  worthily. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 
Indeed,  it  behoved  him  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his 
PuPi!s.  Irving,  Sketch-Book. 

He  is  sure  of  himself,  and  never  needs  to  ask  another 
what  in  any  crisis  it  behooves  him  to  do.  Emerson,  War. 

2f.  To  relate  to  the  advantage  of;  concern  the 
well-being  of:  formerly  used  with  a regular 
nominative. 

If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 

Thereof  to  be  inform’d,  imprison  it  not 

In  ignorant  concealment.  Shak.,  W.  T.  i 2 

n.t  intrans.  To  be  necessary,  suitable,  or  fit. 
Sometime  behooveth  it  to  be  counselled. 

Chaucer,  Melibeus. 
He  had  all  those  endowments  mightily  at  command 
which  are  behoved  in  a scholar. 

Bp.  Ilacket,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  I.  39. 
Also  spelled  behove. 

behoovet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  (properly  da- 
tive) of  behoof. 

behoovefulf  (be-hov'ful),  a.  [Prop.,  as  in  early 
mod.  E.,  behoofful,  < ME.  behoveful,  < behof,  be- 
hoof, + -ful.~\  Needful;  useful;  fit;  profitable; 
advantageous. 

Madam,  we  have  cull’d  such  necessaries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  3. 
It  may  be  most  behooveful  for  princes,  in  matters  of 
grace,  to  transact  the  same  publicly.  Clarendon. 

behoovefullyt  (be-hov'ful-i),  adv.  Usefully; 
profitably ; necessarily. 
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behornt  (be-horn'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + horn.)  To 
put  horns  on ; cuckold, 
behotet,  V.  Same  as  behight. 
behourd,  n.  [OF.,  also  written  behourt,  behour, 
bihour,  bohourd,  etc.,  “a  juste  or  tourney  of 
many  together  with  launces  and  batleaxes; 
also  a bustling  or  blustering  noise”  (Cotgrave); 

< behourder,  behour  dir,  “to  just  together  with 
launces,”  < behourt,  a lance.]  A variety  of  the 
just  practised  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or,  in 
some  cases,  a variety  of  the  tourney. 

behovable,  behoveable,  a.  See  behoovable. 
behove,  v.  Less  correct  spelling  of  behoove. 
behovelyt,  a.  [ME.  (mod.  as  if  *belioofly) : see 
behoof  and  -ly1.]  Necessary;  advantageous. 
Chaucer. 

behowl  (be-houl'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + howl.]  To 
howl  at. 

The  wolf  behowls  the  moon.  Shak.,  M.  X.  D.(  v.  2. 
behung  (be-bung'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  *behang,  not 
used,  < be-1  + hang.]  Draped;  ornamented 
with  something  hanging:  as,  a horse  behung 
with  trappings.  [Rare.] 

beid-el-sar  (bad-el-sar'),  n.  [Ar.]  A plant  used 
in  Africa  as  a remedy  for  various  cutaneous 
affections.  It  is  the  Calotropis  procera,  an  asclepiada- 
ceous  shrub  of  tropical  Africa  and  southern  Asia.  The 

★ Egyptians  use  the  down  of  its  seeds  as  tinder. 

beige  (bazh),  a.  [F.,  < It.  bigio,  gray:  see  bice.] 
Having  its  natural  color : said  of  a woolen  fab- 
ric made  of  undyed  wool, 
beild,  n.  and  v.  t.  See  bield. 
beildy,  a.  See  bieldy. 

bein  (ben),  a.  [Also  been,  bene,  Sc.  also  bien, 

< ME.  been,  beene,  bene  ; origin  unknown.  The 
Icel.  beinn,  hospitable,  lit.  straight,  is  a different 
word,  the  source  of  E.  bain1,  ready,  willing, 
etc. : see  bain1.]  1.  Wealthy;  well  to  do:  as, 
a bein  farmer;  a bein  body. — 2.  Well  provided; 
comfortable;  cozy. 

This  is  a gey  bein  place,  and  it’s  a comfort  to  hae  sic  a 
corner  to  sit  in  in  a bad  day.  Scott,  Antiquary,  II.  xxiv. 
[Now  only  Scotch.] 

bein  (ben),  adv.  [Also  bien ; < bein,  a.]  Com- 
fortably. [Scotch.] 

I grudge  a wee  the  great  folks’  gift, 

That  live  sae  bien  and  snug. 

★ Burns,  Ep.  to  Davie,  i. 
being  (be'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  beynge,  hyinge,  verbal 

n.  of  been , be.]  1.  Existence  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  as  opposed  to  non-existence ; 
existence,  whether  real  or  only  in  thought. — 2. 
In  metaph.  y subsistence  in  a state  not  necessa- 
rily amounting  to  actual  existence ; rudimentary 
existence.  But  the  word  is  used  in  different  senses  by 
different  philosophers.  Hegel  defines  it  as  immediacy, 
that  is,  the  abstract  character  of  the  present.  In  its  most 
proper  acceptation,  it  is  the  name  given  by  philosophical 
reflection  to  that  which  is  revealed  in  immediate  con- 
sciousness independently  of  the  distinction  of  subject  and 
object.  It  may  also  be  defined,  but  with  less  precision,  as 
the  abstract  noun  corresponding  to  the  concrete  class  em- 
bracing every  object.  Being  is  also  used  in  philosophy  in- 
fluenced by  Aristotle  to  signify  the  rudiment  or  germ  of 
existence,  consisting  in  a nature,  or  principle  of  growth, 
before  actual  existence.  It  is  also  frequently  used  to  mean 
actual  existence,  the  complete  preparation  to  jjroduce  ef- 
fects on  the  senses  and  on  other  objects.  Psychologically, 
being  may  be  defined  as  the  objectification  of  consciousness, 
though  the  distinction  of  subject  from  object  logically 
presupposes  being. 

Wee  may  well  reject  a Liturgie  which  had  no  being  that 
wee  can  know  of,  but  from  the  corruptest  times. 

Milton,  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
First,  Thou  madest  things  which  should  have  being  with- 
out life.  Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  The  Creation. 

Consider  everything  as  not  yet  in  being  ; then  consider 
if  it  must  needs  have  been  at  all.  Bentley. 

Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence. 

Wordsivorth,  Ode  to  Immortality. 

3.  That  which  exists;  anything  that  is:  as, 
inanimate  beings. 

What  a sweet  being  is  an  honest  mind ! 

Middleton  (and  others),  The  Widow,  v.  1. 

4.  Life ; conscious  existence. 

I will  sing  praises  unto  my  God  while  I have  any  being. 

Ps.  cxlvi.  2. 

I fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2. 

I felt  and  feel,  tho’  left  alone, 

His  being  working  in  mine  own. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxv. 

5.  Lifetime;  mortal  existence. 

Claudius,  thou 

Wast  follower  of  his  fortunes  iu  his  being. 

Webster. 

It  is,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  present  being,  the  great 
end  of  education  to  raise  ourselves  above  the  vulgar. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  69. 

6.  That  which  has  life;  alivingexistence,in  con- 
tradistinction to  what  is  without  life ; aereature. 
— 7.  A living;  livelihood;  means  of  subsistence. 


beluss 

Spectator , No.  544.  [Obsolete  or  Prov.Eng.]  — 
Accidental  being,  the  being  of  an  accident,  mark,  or 
quality.— Actual  being,  complete  being;  being  really 
brought  to  pass ; actuality.  — Being  in  itself,  being  apart 
from  the  sentient  consciousness ; being  per  se. — Being  of 
existence,  historical  being ; existence. — Being  per  acci- 
dens,  being  through  something  extraneous!— Being  per 
se,  essential  and  necessary  being.—  Connotative  being, 
a mode  of  being  relative  to  something  else. — Diminute 
being.  See  diminute. — Intentional  or  spiritual  being, 
the  being  of  that  which  is  in  the  mind.—  Material  being, 
what  belongs  to  material  bodies.—  Natural  being,  that 
which  belongs  to  things  and  persons. — Objective  being, 
an  expression  formerly  applied  to  the  mode  of  being  of  an 
immediate  object  of  thought,  but  in  a modern  writing  it 
would  be  understood  to  mean  the  being  of  a real  thing, 
existing  independently  of  the  mind.  See  objective.— Vo- 
tential  being,  that  which  belongs  to  something  which 
satisfies  the  prerequisite  conditions  of  existence,  but  is 
not  yet  complete  or  an  actual  fact. — Pure  being,  in 
metaph.,  the  conception  of  being  as  such,  that  is,  devoid 
of  all  predicates ; being  of  which  nothing  can  be  affirmed 
except  that  it  is.—  Quidditative  being,  or  being  of  es- 
sence, that  being  that  belongs  to  things  before  they  exist, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  eternal.— Substantial  being,  the 
being  of  a substance.— To  differ  by  the  whole  of  be- 
ing. See  differ. 

being-placet  (be'ing-plas),  n.  A place  to  exist 
in  ; a state  of  existence. 

Before  this  worlds  great  frame,  in  which  al  things 
Are  now  containd,  found  any  being-place. 

Spenser,  Heavenly  Love,  1.  23. 

beinly  (ben'li),  adv.  [<  bein  + -ly.]  Comforta- 
bly; abundantly;  happily;  well.  Also  spelled 
bienly.  [Scotch.] 

The  children  were  likewise  beinly  apparelled. 

Jt.  OUhaize,  iii.  104. 

beinness  (ben'nes),  n.  [Also  spelled  bienness. 
<.bein,  bien,  + -ness.]  Plenty;  affluence;  pros- 
perousness ; the  state  of  being  well  off  or  well 
to  do.  [Scotch.] 

There  was  a prevailing  air  of  comfort  and  bienness 
about  the  people  and  their  houses. 

W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  ii. 

Beiram,  n.  See  Bairam. 
beistings,  n.  sing,  or  pi.  See  beestings. 
beit  (bet),  v.  t.  [Sc.]  Same  as  beefi. 
bejadet  (be-jad'),  V.  t.  [<  be-1  + jade1.]  To 
tire. 

Lest  you  bejade  the  good  galloway. 

Milton,  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

bejan  (be'jan),  n.  [Sc.,  < F.  bejaune,  < OF. 
beejaune,  a novice,  lit.  a yellow-beak,  i.  e.,  a 
young  bird,  < bee,  beak,  + jaune,  yellow,  a 
yellow  beak  being  characteristic  of  young  birds. 
See  beak1  and  jaundice .]  A student  of  the 

first  or  lowest  class  in  the  universities  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
bejapet  (be-jap'),  V.  t.  [ME.;  < be- 1 + jape.] 

1 . To  trick ; deceive. 

Thou  . . . hast  byjaped  here  duk  Theseus. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  727. 

2.  To  laugh  at;  make  a mock  of. 

I shal  byjaped  ben  a thousand  tyme 
More  than  that  fool  of  wlfos  folye  men  ryme. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  532. 

bejaundice  (be-jan'dis),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + jaun- 
dice.) To  infect  with  the  jaundice, 
bejesuit  (be-jez'u-it),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + Jesuit .] 
To  infect  or  influence  with  Jesuitry. 

Who  hath  so  bejesuited  us  that  we  should  trouble  that 
man  with  asking  license  to  doe  so  worthy  a deed  ? 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  54. 

bejewel  (be-jo'el),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + jewel.)  To 
provide  or  adorn  with  jewels. 

Her  bejewelled  hands  lay  sprawling  in  her  amber  satin 
lap.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  I.  xxi. 

bejuco  (ba-ho'ko),  n.  [Sp.,  < Taino  bejuco .] 
The  general  Spanish  name  for  various  lianes 
or  tall  climbing  plants  of  the  tropics,  such  as 
Hippocratea  scandens,  species  of  Calamus,  etc. 

The  serpent-like  bejuco  winds  his  spiral  fold  on  fold 
Round  the  tall  and  stately  ceiba  till  it  withers  in  his  hold. 

Whittier,  Slaves  of  Martinique. 

bejumble  (be-jum'bl),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + jumble.) 
To  throw  into  confusion;  jumble.  Ash. 
bekah  (be'ka),  n.  [Heb.]  An  ancient  Hebrew 
unit  of  weight,  equal  to  half  a shekel,  7.08 
grams,  or  109£  grains.  Ex.  xxxviii.  26. 
beken’t,  v.  t.  [ME.  bekennen,  bikennen ; < be-1 
+ ken1.]  1.  To  make  known. — 2.  To  deliver. 
— 3.  To  commit  or  commend  to  the  care  of. 

The  devil  I bykenne  him. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  6 (Harleian  MS.). 

beken2t,  n.  Same  as  behen. 
bekiss  (be-kis'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + kiss.)  To  kiss 
repeatedly;  cover  with  kisses.  [Rare.] 

She’s  sick  of  the  young  shepherd  that  bekissed  her. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  L 2. 


bekko-ware 
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beleave 


bekko-ware  (bek'o-war),  n.  [<  Jap.  beklco,  tor- 
toise-shell (<  Chinese  kwei,  tortoise,  + kia,  ar- 
mor), -I-  ware2.]  A yellow,  brown-splashed 
pottery  made  at  Tsuboya,  Japan,  imitating  tor- 
toise-shell. In  Japanese,  betsukafu. 
beknave  (be-nav'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  be- 
knaved,  ppr.  beknaving.  [<  be-1  + lcnave.~\  To 
call  (one)  a knave.  [Rare.] 

The  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine.  Gay,  Beggar’s  Opera, 
beknight  (be-nit'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + knight;']  1. 

To  make  a knight  of.  [Rare.] 

The  last  beknighted  booby.  T.  Hook,  belamyt 

2.  To  address  as  a knight,  or  by  the  title  Sir. 
beknit  (be-nit'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  4-  knit.]  To  knit ; 
girdle  or  encircle. 

Her  filthy  arms  beknit  with  snakes  about. 

Golding , tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.  (Ord  MS.). 

beknotted  (be-not'ed),  a.  [<  6c-1  + knotted.] 

Knotted  again  and  again ; covered  with  knots. 


belamourt  (bel'a-mor),  n.  [Also  bellamour,  < belch  (belch),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  belche, 


P.  bel  amour,  lit.  fair  love:  see  bel1  and  amour.] 

1.  A gallant;  a consort. 

Loe,  loe  ! how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous  boure 
With  silkin  curtens  and  gold  coverletts, 

Therein  to  shrowd  her  sumptuous  Belamoure. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  16. 

2.  An  old  name  for  a flower  which  cannot  now 
be  identified. 

Her  snowy  browes,  lyke  budded  Bellamoures. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  lxiv. 

(bel'a-mi),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also 
bellamy,  < ME.  belamy,  belami,  < OP.  bel  ami, 
fair  friend:  see  bel1  and  amy.]  Good  friend; 
fair  friend : used  principally  in  address. 

Thou  belamy,  thou  pardoner,  he  seyde. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  32. 
Nay,  bellamy,  thou  bus  [must]  be  smytte. 

York  Plays,  p.  391. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  52. 


_ _ His  dearest  Belamy.  ^ . - 

beknottedness  (be-not  ed-nes),  n.  In  math.,  bejan(jre  (be-lan'der;  P.  pron.  ba-lohdr'),  n. 
the  degree  of  complication  of  a knot ; the  num-  [F.,<  D.  bijldnder,  whence  also  E.  bilander,  q.  v.] 
ber  of  times  that  it  is  necessary  to  pass  one  a small  flat-bottomed  craft,  used  principally  on 
part  of  the  curve  of  the  knot  projected  upon  ^he  r;vers  canals,  and  roadsteads  of  France, 
a plane  through  another  m order  to  untie  the  belate  (biigt'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + late.]  To  re- 

tard;  mate  late;  benight. 


beknowt  (be-no'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  beknowen,  bi- 
knowen,  < &Q.  becnawan,  know,  < be-  + cnaw- 
an,  know:  see  be-1  and  know.]  1.  To  know; 
recognize. — 2.  To  acknowledge  ; own ; con- 
fess. Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt  (1340,  ed.  Morris). 

For  I dare  not  beknowe  min  owen  name. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  698. 

bel1!,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bell;  < ME.  bele, 
bel-,  < OP.  (and  mod.  P.)  bel,  beau,  fern,  belle,  < 
L.  bellus,  fair,  fine,  beautiful:  see  beau,  beauty, 
beVP,  etc.]  1.  Fair;  fine;  beautiful. — 2.  [Lit. 


The  morn  is  young,  quoth  he, 

A little  time  to  old  remembrance  given 

Will  not  belate  us.  Southey,  Madoc,  i.  10. 

belated  (be-la'ted),  p.  a.  Coming  or  staying 
too  late ; overtaken  by  lateness,  especially  at 
night;  benighted;  delayed. 

Faery  elves. 

Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a forest  side. 

Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  783. 

Who  were  the  parties?  who  inspected?  who  contested 
this  belated  account?  Burke,  Nabob  of  Arcot’s  Debts. 


fair,  good,  as  in  beausire,  fair  sir,  beaupere,  good 
father,  used  in  P.  and  ME.  to  indicate  indirect  belatedness  (be-la'ted-nes),  n.  [(.belated,  pp. 
or  adopted  secondary  relationship ; so  in  mod.  of  belate,  + -ness.]  The  state  of  being  belated, 
P.  beau-  as  a formative  in  relation-names,  or  of  being  too  late ; slowness;  backwardness, 
‘step-’,  ‘-in-law’;  ME.  bel-,  ‘grand-’,  as  in  bel- 
dame, grandmother,  belsire,  grandfather,  also 


That  you  may  see  I am  sometimes  suspicious  of  myself, 
and  do  take  notice  of  a certain  belatedness  in  me,  I am 


with  purely  E.  names,  belmoder,  belfader,  and 
later  belchild.  Cf.  Sc.  and  North.  E.  goodmother,  , . , 

goodfather,  etc.,  mother-in-law,  father-in-law,  beiaua 
etc.]  Grand- : a formative  in  relation-names, 
as  belsire,  grandfather,  beldam,  grandmother, 
etc.  See  etymology. 

Bel2  (bel),  n.  Same  as  Belus. 
bel3  (bel),  n.  [Also  written,  less  prop.,  bhel, 
bael,  repr.  Hind,  bel.]  The  East  Indian  name 
of  the  Bengal  quince-tree,  JEgle  Marmelos.  See 
JKgle,  1. 

bela  (be'la),  n.  [Hind.]  The  Hindustani  name 
of  a species  of  jasmin,  Jasminmn  Sambac,  which 
is  often  cultivated  for  its  very  fragrant  flowers, 
belabor,  belabour  (be-la'bor),  v.  t.  [<  be-1 
+ labor.]  It.  To  work  hard  upon;  ply  dili-  ★ 
gently.  belay  (be-la'),_t>.  t. 


the  bolder  to  send  you  some  of  my  nightward  thoughts. 

Milton , Letter  in  Birch’s  Life. 


(be-lad'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + laud.]  To 
load  with  praise ; laud  highly. 

[Volumes]  which  were  commended  by  divines  from  pul- 
pits, and  belauded  all  Europe  over. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxvi. 

belave  (be-lav'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bilaven,  bathe,  < 
bi-,  be-  + 'laven,  lave:  see  be-1  and  lave1.]  To 
lave  about;  wash  all  over;  wash, 
belawgivet  (be-l&'giv),  v.  t.  [A  forced  word, 
used  only  in  the  passage  from  Milton,  < be-1  + 
Hawgive,  assumed  from  lawgiver.]  To  give  a 
law  to. 

The  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  belawgiven  his  own  people 
with  this  very  allowance.  Milton,  Divorce. 

[<  ME.  beleggen,  bileggen,  < 


If  the  earth  is  belaboured  with  culture,  it  yieldeth  com. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  xviii. 

2.  To  beat  soundly ; thump. 

They  so  cudgelled  and  belabored  him  bodily  that  he 
might  perhaps  have  lost  his  life  in  the  encounter  had  he 
not  been  protected  by  ttie  more  respectable  portion  of  the 
assembly.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  545. 

bel-accoilt,  bel-accoylet  (bel-a-koil'),  n.  [< OF. 
bel  acoil,  fair  welcome:  see  bel1  and  accoil.] 
Kindly  greeting  or  reception.  Spenser. 
belace1  (bf-las'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + lace.]  1.  To 
fasten  as  with  a lace  or  cord. — 2.  To  adorn 
with  lace. 

When  thou  in  thy  bravest 
And  most  belaced  servitude  dost  strut, 

Some  newer  fashion  doth  usurp. 

J . Beaumont,  Psyche,  xvi.  10. 

3f.  To  beat ; whip.  Wright. 
beiace2t,  «.  t.  An  error  (by  misprint  or  con- 
fusion with  belace1)  in  Bailey  and  subsequent 
dictionaries  for  belage  or  belay.  See  belage. 
belacedness  (be-la'sed-nes),  n.  In  math.,  the 
number  of  times  one  branch  of  a lacing  must 
be  passed  through  another  to  undo  it. 
beladle  (be-la'dl),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + ladle.]  To 
pour  out  with  a ladle ; ladle  out. 

The  honest  masters  of  the  roast  beladling  the  dripping. 

Thackeray. 

belady  (be-la'di),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  beladied, 
ppr.  beladying.  [<  be-1  + lady ; cl.  belord,  be- 
grace,  beknight.]  To  address  by  the  title  Lady, 
or  the  phrase  “ my  lady.” 
belaget,  V.  [Either  a misprint  for  belaye,  belay, 
or  less  prob.  a phonetic  variant  of  that  word 
(ME.  beleggen,  etc.):  see  belay.]  Naut.,  to  be- 
lay. Phillips  (1678);  Kersey. 
belam  (bf-lam'),  v.  t.  [<  he-1  + lam.]  To  beat; 
bang.  Sherwood.  [North.  Eng.] 


AS.  belecgan,  lay  upon,  cover,  charge  (=  D.  be- 
leggen, cover,  overlay;  as  a naut.  term,  belay; 

= OHG.  bilegen,  MHG.  G.  belegen),  < be-,  about, 
around,  by,  + lecgan,  lay.  The  naut.  use  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  D.  In  the  sense  of  ‘ sur-  beieadt,  in  t. 
round,’  cf.  beleaguer.]  If.  To  surround;  en- 
viron; inclose. — 2f.  To  overlay;  adorn. 

All  in  a woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lineolne  greene,  belayd  with  silver  lace. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  5. 

3f.  To  besiege;  invest;  surround. 

Gaynst  such  strong  castles  needeth  greater  might 
Then  those  small  forts  which  ye  were  wont  belay. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xiv. 


baclie,  < ME.  belchen,  assibilated  form  of  early 
mod.  E.  and  E.  dial,  (north.)  belk,  < ME.  belken, 

< AS.  bcelcian,  bealcian,  also  with  added  forma- 
tive, bealcettan,  belch,  ejaculate;  allied  to  balk 2 
and  hoik,  all  prob.  ult.  imitative : see  belk,  balk2, 
bolk.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  eject  wind  noisily  from 
the  stomach  through  the  mouth;  eructate. 

All  radishes  breed  wind,  . . . and  provoke  a man  that 
eateth  them  to  belch.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  5. 

2.  To  issue  out,  as  with  eructation : as,  “belch- 
ing flames,”  Dryden. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  throw  or  eject  from  the 
stomach  with  violence ; eructate. 

Belching  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw. 

Addison,  jEneid,  iii. 

2.  To  eject  violently  from  within ; cast  forth. 

The  gates,  that  now 

Stood  open  wide,  belching  outrageous  flame. 

Milton,  IJ.  L.,  x.  232. 

Though  heaven  drop  sulphur,  and  hell  belch  out  fire. 

B.  Jonson , Sejanus,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  ejaculate;  vent  with  vehemence : often 
with  out : as,  to  belch  out  blasphemies ; to  belch 
out  one’s  fury. 

belch  (belch),  n.  [<  belch,  v.]  1.  The  act  of 

throwing  out  from  the  stomach  or  from  within ; 
eructation. — 2f.  A cant  name  for  malt  liquor, 
from  its  causing  belching. 

A sudden  reformation  would  follow  among  all  sorts  of 
people  ; porters  would  no  longer  he  drunk  with  belch. 

Dennis. 

belcher1  (bel'cher),  n.  One  who  belches. 

belcher2  (bel'cher),  n.  [So  called  from  an 
English  pugilist  named  Jim  Belcher.]  A neck- 
erchief with  darkish-blue  ground  and  large 
white  spots  with  a dark-blue  spot  in  the  center 
of  each.  [Slang.] 

belchildt  (bel'child),  n. ; pi.  belcliildren  (-chiF- 
dren).  [<  bel-,  grand-,  as  in  beldam,  belsire, 
etc.  (see  bel1),  + child.]  A grandchild. 

To  Thomas  Doubledaye  and  Katherine  his  wife,  my 
daughter,  a cowe.  To  their  children,  my  belchildren,  etc. 

Will  of  1564,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  77. 

beldam,  beldame  (bel'dam,  -dam),  n.  [<  ME. 
beldam,  beldame,  only  in  sense  of  grandmother 
(correlative  to  belsire,  grandfather),  < ME.  bel-, 
grand-,  as  in  belsire,  etc.  (see  bel1),  + dame, 
mother.  The  word  was  thus  in  E.  use  lit.  ‘ good 
mother,’  used  distinctively  for  grandmother, 
not  as  in  P.  belle  dame,  lit.  fair  lady : see  bel1, 
belle,  and  dame.  ] It-  Grandmother : corre- 
sponding to  belsire,  grandfather : sometimes 
applied  to  a great-grandmother. 

To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  953. 
2.  An  old  woman  in  general,  especially  an  ugly 
old  woman ; a hag. 

Around  the  beldam  all  erect  they  hang.  Akenside. 
Our  witches  are  no  longer  old 
And  wrinkled  beldames,  Satan -sold. 

Whittier , New-England  Legend. 
3f.  [A  forced  nse  of  the  F.  belle  dame .]  Fair 
dame  or  lady.  Spenser . 

[<  ME.  beleden,  < AS.  belcedan , < 

To  lead 


So  when  Arabian  thieves  belayed  us  round. 

Sandy s,  Hymn  to  God. 

4f.  To  lie  in  wait  for  in  order  to  attack ; hence, 
to  block  up  or  obstruct. 

The  speedy  horse  all  passages  belay. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  ix. 

5.  Naut.,  to  fasten,  or  make  fast,  by  winding 
round  a belaying- 
pin,  cleat,  or  cavel : 
applied  chiefly  to 
running  rigging. 

When  we  belayed  the 
halyards,  there  was  no- 
thing left  but  the  bolt- 
rope. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before 
[the  Mast,  p.  256. 

belaying-bitt  (be- 
la'ing-bit),  n.  Any 
bitt  to  which  a rope 
can  be  belayed, 
belaying-pin  (be -la  'ing-pin),  n.  Naut.,  a 
wooden  or  iron  pin  to  which  running  rigging 
may  be  belayed. 


+ leedan,  lead:  see  fie-1  and  lead,1.]  1. 
away. — 2.  To  lead;  conduct. 
beleaguer  (be-le'ger),  v.  t.  [<  D.  belegeren,  be- 
siege ( = G.  belagern  = Sw.  beldgra  = Dan.  be- 
Icegre,  also  belejre,  perhaps  < D.  belegeren),  < 
be-  + leger,  a camp,  encamping  army,  place  to 
lie  down,  a bed  (=  E.  lair  and  layer  = G.  lager, 
a camp,  = Sw.  lager,  a bed,  etc.):  see  6c-1  and 
leaguer,  ledger,  lair,  layer,  lager.]  To  besiege; 
surround  with  an  army  so  as  to  preclude  es- 
cape; blockade. 

The  Trojan  camp,  then  beleaguered  by  Turnus  and  the 
Latins.  Dryden , tr.  of  Dufresnoy. 

=syn.  To  invest,  lay  siege  to,  beset, 
beleaguerer  (be-le'ger-er),  n.  One  who  be- 
leaguers or  besieges ; a besieger. 

O’er  the  walls 

Tile  wild  beleaguerers  broke,  and,  one  by  one, 

The  strongholds  of  the  plain  were  forced. 

Bryant , The  Prairies. 

beleaguerment  (be-le'ger-ment),  n.  [<  be- 
leaguer + -ment.]  The  act  of  beleaguering,  or 
the  state  of  being  beleaguered. 

Fair,  fickle,  courtly  France,  . . . 

Shattered  by  hard  beleaguerment , and  wild  ire, 

That  sacked  and  set  her  palaces  on  fire. 

H.  H.  Stoddard , Guests  of  State. 

beleavet  (be-lev'),  v.  [<  ME.  belcven,  bileven, 
etc.,  also  by  syncope  bleven,  leave,  intrans. 
remain,  < AS.  belwfan,  leave,  < be-  + Icefan, 
leave;  prop,  the  causal  of  belive1,  q.  v.  See  be-1 
and  leave1.]  I.  trans.  To  leave  behind;  aban- 
don ; let  go. 

There  was  nothynge  belefte.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  ii. 


beleave 

II.  intrans.  To  remain ; continue ; stay. 

Bot  the  lettres  bileued  fill  large  upon  plaster. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1549. 

belection  (be-lek'shon),  n.  Same  as  bolection. 
belecture  (be-lek'tur),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + lecture .] 
To  vex  with  lectures : admonish  persistently. 

She  now  had  somebody,  or  rather  something,  to  lecture 
and  belecture  as  before.  Savage,  Reuben  Medlicott,  I.  xvi. 

belee1  (be-le'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + lee1.]  To  place 
on  the  lee,  or  in  a position  unfavorable  to  the 
wind.  [Bare.] 

I . . . must  be  belee' d and  calm’d 
By  debitor  and  creditor.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  1. 

belee2t,  v.  t.  An  apocopated  form  of  beleeve,  now 
written  believe. 

Fool.  Belee  me,  sir. 

Chi.  I would  I could,  sir ! Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  v.  4. 
beleftt.  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  beleave. 
belemnite  (be-lem'nit),  n.  [=  P.  belemnite,  < 
NL.  belemnites,  (.  Gr.  fie'kEuvov,  poet,  for  /leAof, 
a dart,  missile  ( < pahXeiv, 
throw,  cast),  + -itcs.]  1.  A 
straight,  solid,  tapering,  dart- 
shaped fossil,  the  internal 
bone  or  shell  of  a molluscous 
animal  of  the  extinct  family 
Belemnitidce,  common  in  the 
Chalk  and  Jurassic  limestone. 

Belemnites  are  popularly  known  as 
ai'row-heads  or  finger-stones,  from 
their  shape ; also  as  thunderbolts 
and  thunder -stones,  from  a belief  as 
to  their  origin.  See  Belemnitidce. 

2.  The  animal  to  which  such 
a bone  belonged. 

Also  called  ceraunite. 

Belemnitella  (be-lem-ni- 
tel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Be- 
lem nites.]  A genus  of  the 
family  Belemnitidce,  charac- 
terized by  having  a straight 
fissure  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  guard,  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  alveolus.  The  species 
are  all  Cretaceous. 

Belemnites  (bel-em-nl'tez), 
n.  [NL. : see  belemnite.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family 
Belemnitidce. 

belemnitic  (bel-em-nit'ik),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a belem- 
nite, or  to  the  family  to  which  it  belongs : as,  a 
belemnitic  animal;  a belemnitic  shell;  belemnitic 
deposits. 

belemnitid  (be-lem'ni-tid),  n.  A eephalopod 
of  the  family  Belemnitidce. 

Belemnitidce  (bel-em-nit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Belemnites  + -idee.]  A family  of  extinct  di- 
branchiate  cephalopods,  having  10  arms  near- 


Belemnite,  with  re- 
mains of  the  animal. 
a,  arms  with  hooks; 
b , head ; c,  ink-bag ; 
d,  phragmacone ; e, 
guard,  or  rostrum. 
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belemnite.  Some  specimens  have  been  found  exhibiting 
other  points  of  their  anatomy.  Thus  we  learn  that  the 
organs  were  inclosed  in  a mantle ; that  there  were  10  arm- 
like processes,  8 of  them  hooked  at  the  end,  called  the  un- 
cinated  arms,  and  2 not  uncinated,  called  the  tentacula ; 
that  the  animal  was  furnished  with  an  ink-bag,  and  that 
its  mouth  was  armed  with  mandibles.  Among  the  known 
genera  are  Belemnites,  Belemnoteuthis,  Belemnitella,  and 
ir  Xiphoteuthis. 

belemnoid  (be-lem'noid),  a . [<  belemn-ite  + 
-oid.~\  Like  a belemnite. 

beleper  (be-lep'er),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + leper.]  To 
infect  with  or  as  with  leprosy. 

Belepered  all  the  clergy  with  a worse  infection  than  Ge- 
hazi’s.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xiv. 

bel  esprit  (bel  es-pre') ; pi.  beaux  esprits  (boz 
es-pre')-  [F.,  a fine  spirit : see  bel1  and  esprit.] 
A fine  genius  or  man  of  wit. 

Men  who  look  up  to  me  as  a man  of  letters  and  a bel 
esprit.  Irving. 

belfried  (bel'frid),  a.  L<  belfry  + -ed?.]  Hav- 
ing a belfry : as,  a belfried  tower, 
belfry  (bel'fri),  n. ; pi.  belfries  (-friz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  belfrey,  belfery,  belfrie,  etc.,  < ME. 
belfray,  earlier  berfray,  berfrey,  berfreid,  ber- 
freit,  < OF.  berfrai,  berfray,  berfrei,  berefreit, 
berfroi,  later  bclfrei,  belefreit,  belefroi,  belfroi, 
befroi,  baffray,  etc.,  mod.  F.  beffroi  = It.  battifre- 
clo,  < ML.  berefredus,  berefridus,  berfredus,  with 
numerous  variations,  bel-,  bil-,  bai-,  berte-, 
balte-,  bati-,  butifredus,  <MHG.  berevrit,  berefrit, 
berclifrit,  berhfride,  MD.  bergfert,  bergfrede  (in 
sense  1),  lit.  ‘protecting  shelter,’  < OHG.  ber- 
gan,  MHG.  G.  bergen  (=AS.  beorgan ),  cover, 
protect,  + OHG.  fridu,  MHG.  fricle,  G.  friede 
= AS.  fritliu,  frith,  E.  obs.  frith,  peace,  secu- 
rity, shelter.  The  origin  of  the  word  was  not 
known,  or  felt,  in  Bom.,  and  the  forms  varied ; 
the  It.  battifredo  (after  ML.  batifredus)  simu- 
lates battere,  beat,  strike  (as  an  alarm-bell  or 
a clock),  and  the  E.  form  (after  ML.  belfredus) 
simulates  bell,  whence  the  restriction  in  mod. 
E.  to  a bell-tower.  The  same  first  element 
also  occurs  in  bainlerg  and  hauberk ; the 
second,  with  ac- 
cent, in  affray.] 

It.  A movable 
wooden  tower 
used  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  in  at- 
tacking fortified 
places.  It  consist- 
ed  of  several  stages, 
was  mounted  on 
wheels,  and  was  gen- 
erally covered  with 
raw  hides  to  protect 
those  under  it  from 
fire,  boiling  oil,  etc. 

The  lowermost  story 
sometimes  sheltered 
a battering-ram ; the 
stories  intermediate 
between  it  and  the 
uppermost  were  fill- 
ed with  bowmen, 
arbalisters,  etc.,  to 
gall  tile  defenders ; 
while  the  uppermost 
story  was  furnished 
with  a drawbridge  to  let  down  on  the  wall,  over  which 
the  storming  party  rushed  to  the  assault. 

2f.  A stationary  tower  near  a fortified  place, 
in  which  were  stationed  sentinels  to  watch  the 
surrounding  country  and  give  notice  of  tho 
approach  of  an  enemy,  it  was  furnished  with  a 


Belemnitids. 

i,  Belemnoteuthis  anliquus,  ventral  side.  2,  Belemnites  oruent 
(restored) : A , guard  ; C\  phragmacone ; D,  muscular  tissue  of  man- 
tle; F,  respiratory  orifice;  /,  /,  uncinated  arms;  K,  K,  tentacula; 
N,  ink-bag.  3,  Belemnite,  British  Museum. 

ly  equally  developed  and  provided  with  hooks, 
an  internal  shell  terminated  behind  by  a ros- 
trum of  variable  form,  and  a well-developed 
straight  phragmacone.  The  species  are  numerous 
in  the  Mesozoic  geological  formations,  and  especially  in 
the  Cretaceous,  and  their  remains  are  the  cigar-like  shells 
familiar  to  most  persons  living  in  regions  where  the  Cre- 
taceous seas  once  existed.  The  skeleton  consists  of  a sub- 
cylindrical  fibrous  body  called  the  rostrum  or  guard,  which 
is  hollowed  into  a conical  excavation  called  the  alveolus, 
in  which  is  lodged  the  phragmacone.  This  consists  of 
a series  of  chambers,  separated  by  septa  perforated  by 
apertures  for  the  passage  of  the  siphuncle  or  infundibu- 
lum. The  pen  of  the  common  Bquid  is  the  modern  rep- 
resentative, though  on  an  inferior  scale,  of  the  ancient 


Belfry  used  in  the  assault  of  a medieval 
fortress.  (From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “ Diet,  de 
l' Architecture.” ) 


Belfry  of  the  Duomo  in  Pisa,  Italy:  commonly  called  the 
Leaning  Tower. 
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bell  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  garrison,  and  also  to  sum- 
mon the  vassals  of  a feudal  lord  to  his  defense.  This 
circumstance  helped  the  belief  that  the  word  was  con- 
nected with  bell. 

3.  A bell-tower,  generally  attached  to  a church 
or  other  building,  but  sometimes  standing  apart 
as  an  independent  structure. 

The  same  dusky  walls 

Of  cold,  gray  stone, 

The  same  cloisters  and  belfry  and  spire. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

4.  That  part  of  a steeple  or  other  structure  in 
which  a bell  is  hung;  particularly,  the  frame 
of  timberwork  which  sustains  the  bell.  See 
cut  under  bell-gable. — 5.  Nat  it.,  the  ornamen- 
tal frame  in  which  the  ship’s  bell  is  hung. 
[Eng.]  — 6.  A shed  used  as  a shelter  for  cattle 
or  for  farm  implements  or  produce.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

belfry-owl  (bel'fri-owl),  n.  A name  of  the 
barn-owl  (which  see),  from  its  frequently  nest- 
ing in  a belfry. 

belfry-turret  (bel'fri-tur,/et),  n.  A turret  at- 
tached to  an  angle  of  a tower  or  belfry,  to  re- 
ceive the  stairs  which  give  access  to  its  upper 
stories.  Belfry-turrets  are  polygonal,  square,  or  round 
in  external  plan,  but  always  round  within  for  convenient 
adaptation  to  winding  stairs. 

belgardt  (bel-gard'),  n.  [<  It.  bel  guardo,  lovely 
look : see  bel1  and  guard,  regard.]  A kind  look 
or  glance. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate, 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 

Working  belgardes,  and  amorous  retrate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  25. 

Belgian  (bel'jian),  a.  and  ».  [See  Belgic.]  I. 
a.  Belonging  to  Belgium,  a small  country  of 
Europe,  between  France  and  Germany,  for- 
merly part  of  the  Netherlands,  erected  into 

an  independent  kingdom  in  1830-31 Belgian 

blocks,  nearly  cubical  blocks  of  granite,  trap,  or  other 
suitable  stone  used  for  pavements.—  Belgian  syllables 
syllables  applied  to  the  musical  scale  by  the  Belgian  Wael- 
rant  about  1550.  See  bobization  and  bocedization. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  king- 
dom of  Belgium. 

Belgic  (bel'jik),  a.  [<  L.  Belgicus,  < Belgce.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  the  Belgai,  who  in  Caesar’s  time 
possessed  the  country  bounded  by  the  Rhine, 
the  Seine,  the  North  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
and  the  English  Channel.  They  were  probably  of 
mixed  Teutonic  and  Celtic  origin.  At  the  time  of  Caesar’s 
invasion  tribes  of  Belgie  were  found  in  southern  Britain, 
whose  connection  with  the  continental  Belgse  is  disputed. 
2.  Pertaining  to  Belgium. 

Belgravian  (bel-gra'vi-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Be- 
longing to  Belgravia,  an  aristocratic  district  of 
London  around  Pimlico;  hence,  aristocratic; 
fashionable.  Thackeray. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Belgravia ; an  aris- 
tocrat ; a member  of  the  upper  classes.  Thack- 
eray. 

Belial  (be'lial),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  BelyaU, 
ME.  Belial,  < LL.  (in  Vulgate)  Belial,  < Gr.  Be- 
lda/i,  < Heb.  b ’liya'al,  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
usually  in  phrases  translated,  in  the  English 
version,  “man  of  Belial,”  “son  of  Belial,” as  if 
Belial  were  a proper  name  equiv.  to  Satan; 
hence  once  in  New  Testament  (Gr.  B eXiap)  as 
an  appellative  of  Satan  (2  Cor.  vi.  15).  But  the 
Heb.  b’liya'al  is  aeommon  noun,  meaning  worth- 
lessness or  wickedness ; < b’li,  without,  + ya'al, 

■ use,  profit.]  The  spirit  of  evil  personified; 
the  devil;  Satan;  in  Milton,  one  of  the  fallen 
angels,  distinct  from  Satan. 

What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial. > 2 Cor.  vi.  15. 

Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  heaven.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  49a 

belibel  (be-H'bel),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + libel.]  To 
libel  or  traduce. 

Belideus  (be-lid'e-us),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
small  flying  phalangers,  of  the  family  Phalangis- 
tidee;  the  sugar-squirrels.  These  little  marsupials 
resemble  flying-squirrels  in  superficial  appearance,  having 
a large  parachute,  large  naked  ears,  long  bushy  tail,  and 
very  soft  fur.  There  are  several  species,  such  as  B.  sciu- 
reus , II.  artel,  and  II.  flaviventer,  inhabiting  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  and  some  of  the  neighboring  islands. 
belie1!  (be-li'),  v.  t.  ■ pret.  belay,  pp.  belain, 
ppr.  belying.  [<  ME.  belyen,  beliggen,  < AS.  be- 
licgan,  Inlicgan  (=  OHG.  biligan,  MHG.  biligen, 
G.  beliegen),  < be-,  about,  by,  + Megan,  lie : see 
be-1  and  lie1,  and  cf.  belay.]  To  lie  around; 
encompass ; especially,  to  lie  around,  as  an 
army;  beleaguer. 

belie2  (be-li'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  belied,  ppr. 
belying.  [<  ME.  belyen,  beleogen,  < AS.  beleogan 
(=  OFries.  biliaga  - OHG.  biliugan,  MHG.  be- 
liegen, G.  beliigen),  < be-,  about,  by,  + ledgan, 
lie : see  be-1  and  Ke2.]  1 . To  tell  lies  concern- 

ing; calumniate  by  false  reports. 
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Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost  belie  him  : 

He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 

Who  is  he  that  belies  the  blood  and  libels  the  fame  of 
his  own  ancestors  ? 

D.  Webster , Speech,  Senate,  May  7,  1834. 

The  clamor  of  liars  belied  in  the  hubbub  of  lies. 

Tennyson , Maud,  iv.  9. 

2.  To  give  the  lie  to ; show  to  be  false ; con- 
tradict. 

Their  trembling  hearts  belie  tlieir  boastful  tongues. 

Dryden. 

Novels  (witness  ev’ry  month’s  review) 

Belie  their  name,  and  offer  nothing  new. 

Cotoper , Retirement. 

3.  To  act  unworthily  of ; fail  to  equal  or  come 
up  to ; disappoint : as,  to  belie  one’s  hopes  or 
expectations. 

Shall  Hector,  born  to  war,  his  birthright  yield, 

Belie  his  courage,  and  forsake  the  field  ? 

Dryden , Hector  and  Androm.,1.  109. 
Tuscan  Valerius  by  force  o’ercame, 

And  not  bely'd  his  mighty  father’s  name. 

Dryden , iEneid. 

4.  To  give  a false  representation  of ; conceal 
the  true  character  of. 

Queen.  For  heaven’s  sake,  speak  comfortable  words. 

York.  Should  I do  so,  I should  belie  my  thoughts. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2. 

5t.  To  fill  with  lies.  [?  Poss.  a use  of  belie1.] 
’Tis  slander,  . . . whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

6f.  To  counterfeit ; mimic ; feign  resemblance 
to. 

With  dust,  with  horses’  hoofs,  that  heat  the  ground, 

And  martial  brass,  belie  the  thunder’s  sound. 

^ Dryden , Astnea  Redux. 

belief  (be-lef'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  beleef  be - 
leeve,  < ME.  beleve , beleafe,  with  prefix  be-  (as 
in  believe , q.  v.),  parallel  with  the  earlier  leve , 
by  apheresis  for  ileve,  < AS.  geledfa  ==  OS.  gi- 
lobho  = D.  geloof  = MLG.  gelove , gelof  = OHG. 
giloubo , MHG.  geloube , G.  glaube , masc.,  = Goth. 
galaubeins , fern.,  belief,  < galaubs , dear,  valu- 
able: see  believe.’]  1.  Confidence  reposed  in 
any  person  or  thing ; faith ; trust : as,  a child's 
belief  in  his  parents. 

To  make  the  worthy  Leonatus  mad, 

By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

2.  A conviction  of  the  truth  of  a given  proposi- 
tion or  an  alleged  fact,  resting  upon  grounds 
insufficient  to  constitute  positive  knowledge. 
Knowledge  is  a state  of  mind  which  necessarily  implies  a 
corresponding  state  of  things;  belief  is  a state  of  mind 
merely,  and  does  not  necessarily  involve  a corresponding 
state  of  things.  But  belief  is  sometimes  used  to  include 
the  absolute  conviction  or  certainty  which  accompanies 
knowledge. 

Neither  do  I labor  for  a greater  esteem  than  may  in 
some  little  measure  draw  a belief  from  you,  to  do  yourself 
good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  2. 

Belief  admits  of  all  degrees,  from  the  slightest  suspicion 
to  the  fullest  assurance.  Reid. 

He  [James  Mill]  uses  the  word  belief  as  the  most  gen- 
eral term  for  every  species  of  conviction  or  assurance  ; the 
assurance  of  what  is  before  our  eyes,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  we  only  remember  or  expect ; of  what  we  know  by 
direct  perception,  as  well  as  of  what  we  accept  on  the 
evidence  of  testimony  or  of  reasoning.  J.  S.  Mill. 

By  a singular  freak  of  language  we  use  the  word  belief 
to  designate  both  the  least  persistent  and  the  most  per- 
sistent coherence  among  our  states  of  consciousness,— to 
describe  our  state  of  mind  with  reference  both  to  those 
propositions  of  the  truth  of  which  we  are  least  certain, 
and  to  those  of  the  truth  of  which  we  are  most  certain. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  61. 

3.  Persuasion  of  the  truth  of  a proposition, 
but  with  the  consciousness  that  the  positive 
evidence  for  it  is  insufficient  or  wanting ; espe- 
cially, assurance  of  the  truth  of  what  rests 
chiefly  or  solely  upon  authority.  (a)  In  this  sense, 
the  word  sometimes  implies  that  the  proposition  is  ad- 
mitted as  only  probable.  (b)  It  sometimes  implies  that 
the  proposition  is  admitted  as  being  so  reasonable  that  it 
needs  no  proof,  (c)  Sometimes  used  for  religious  faith. 

Knowledge  and  belief  differ  not  only  in  degree  but  in 
kind.  Knowledge  is  a certainty  founded  upon  insight ; 
belief  is  a certainty  founded  upon  feeling.  The  one  is 
perspicuous  and  objective:  the  other  is  obscure  and  sub- 
jective. Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Logic,  xxvii. 

One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A passionate  intuition.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iv. 

They  [women]  persuade  rather  than  convince,  and  value 
belief  rather  as  a source  of  consolation  than  as  a faithful 
expression  of  the  reality  of  things. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  381. 

4.  That  which  is  believed;  an  object  of  belief. 

Superstitious  prophecies  are  the  belief  of  fools.  Bacon. 

We  have  but  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  early  beliefs  of 

mankind,  or  the  present  beliefs  of  savages  and  semi-cul- 
tivated nations,  to  see  how  large  a field  pure  fiction  occu- 
pies. O.  //.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iii.  § 7. 
33 
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In  the  cathedrals,  the  popular  beliefs,  hopes,  fears,  fan- 
cies, and  aspirations  found  expression  and  were  perpet- 
uated in  a language  intelligible  to  all. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  105. 

5.  The  whole  body  of  tenets  held  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  any  faith. 

In  the  heat  of  persecution,  to  which  the  Christian  belief 
was  subject,  upon  its  first  promulgation.  Hooker. 

The  belief  of  Christianity  is  a belief  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness ; the  creed  of  Hellas  was  a belief  in  the  beauty  of  the 
world  and  of  mankind.  Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  iv. 

6.  A creed;  a formula  embodying  the  essential 
doctrines  of  a religion  or  a church. 

Ye  ought  to  see  them  have  their  belief,  to  know  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  to  keep  their  holy-days,  and  not  to 
lose  their  time  in  idleness.  Latimer,  Sermons,  p.  14. 
=Svn.  1 and  2.  Opinion,  Conviction,  etc.  (see  persuasion) ; 
credence,  trust,  credit,  confidence.  — 4.  Doctrine, 
beliefful  (be-lef'ffd),  a.  [<  ME.  bilefful,  < bilef, 
beleve,  belief,  + -fid.  Cf.  AS.  geleafful.]  Hav- 
ing belief  or  faith.  XJdall.  [Rare.] 
belieffulness  (be-lef'fiil-nes),  n.  [<  beliefful  + 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  beliefful.  [Rare.] 

The  godly  belieffulness  of  the  heathen. 

Udall , On  Luke  iv. 

There  is  a hopefulness  and  a belieffulness,  so  to  say,  on 
your  side,  which  is  a great  compensation.  Clough. 

belier  (bf-li'er),  n.  [<  belief,  v.,  + -er1.]  One 
who  belies. 

Foul-mouthed  beliers  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection,  i.  89. 

believability  (be-le-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  believ- 
able: see  -bility.]  Credibility;  capability  of 
being  believed.  J.  S.  Mill. 
believable  (be-le'va-bl),  a.  [<  believe  4-  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  believed;  credible. 

That  he  sinn’d,  is  not  believable. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

believableness  (be-le'va-bl-nes),  n.  Credi- 
bility. 

believe  (be-lev'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  believed,  ppr. 
believing.  [Early  mod.  E.  beleeve,  < ME.  beleven, 
bileven,  bilefen,  with  prefix  be-  (as  iu  belief,  q. 
v. ),  parallel  with  the  earlier  leven,  by  apheresis 
for  ileven,  < AS.  geliefan , gelyfan,  gelefan  = OS. 
gilobhian  = 1).  gelooven  = MLG.  geloven  = OHG. 
gilouben,  MHG.  gelouben,  glouben,  G.  gleuben, 
now  glauben,  = Goth,  galaubjan,  believe,  lit. 
hold  dear  or  valuable  or  satisfactory,  be  pleased 
with,  < Goth,  galaubs,  dear,  valuable  (found  only 
in  the  special  sense  of  ‘costly’),  < ga-  (AS., 
etc.,  ge-),  a generalizing  prefix,  + *laub,  a form 
(pret.)  of  the  common  Teut.  root  *lub,  whence 
also  Goth.  Hubs  = AS.  leof,  E.  lief,  dear,  AS. 
lufu,  E.  love,  etc. : see  lief,  leave 2,  love,  liberal, 
etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  have  faith  or  confi- 
dence. (a)  As  to  a person,  to  have  confidence  in  his 
honesty,  integrity,  virtue,  powers,  ability,  etc. ; trust,  (b) 
As  to  a thing,  to  have  faith  in  its  existence,  or  in  its  genu- 
ineness, efficacy,  virtue,  usefulness,  soundness,  and  the 
like ; credit  its  reality : as,  to  believe  in  ghosts  ; to  believe 
in  the  Bible,  in  manhood  suffrage,  in  the  ballot,  in  repub- 
licanism, in  education,  etc. : usually  with  in  or  on  (for- 
merly also  with  to),  rarely  absolutely. 

He  saith  unto  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Be  not  afraid, 
only  believe.  Mark  v.  30. 

2.  To  exercise  trust  or  confidence;  rely  through 
faith : generally  with  on. 

And  they  said,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house.  Acts  xvi.  31. 

And  many  believed  on  him  there.  John  x.  42. 

To  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even 
to  them  that  believe  on  his  name.  John  i.  12. 

3.  To  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  anything ; 
accept  a doctrine,  principle,  system,  etc.,  as 
true,  or  as  an  object  of  faith:  with  in:  as,  “I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  Catholic 
Church,  the  communion  of  saints,”  etc.,  Apos- 
tles’ Creed;  to  believe  in  Buddhism.  See  belief. 

If  yon  will  consider  the  nature  of  man,  you  will  find  that 
with  him  it  always  has  been  and  still  is  true,  that  that 
thing  in  all  his  inward  or  outward  world  whicli  he  sees 
worthy  of  worship  is  essentially  the  thing  in  whicli  he  be - 
lieves.  Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  i. 

To  make  believe.  See  make i . 

II.  trans.  1.  To  credit  upon  tlie  ground  of 
authority,  testimony,  argument,  or  any  other 
ground  than  complete  demonstration;*  accept 
as  true ; give  credence  to.  See  belief. 

We  know  what  rests  upon  reason  ; we  believe  what  rests 
upon  authority.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Our  senses  are  sceptics,  and  believe  only  the  impression 
of  the  moment.  Emerson,  Farming. 

We  may  believe  what  goes  beyond  our  experience,  only 
when  it  is  inferred  from  that  experience  by  the  assump- 
tion that  what  we  do  not  know  is  like  what  we  know. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  210. 

Who  knows  not  what  to  believe 

Since  he  sees  nothing  clear. 

M,  Arnold,  Empedocles. 
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2.  To  give  credence  to  (a  person  making  a 
statement,  anything  said,  etc.). 

I.o,  I come  unto  thee  in  a thick  cloud,  that  the  people 
may  hear  when  I speak  with  thee,  and  believe  thee  for  ever. 

Ex.  xix.  9. 

You  are  now  bound  to  believe  him.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

3.  To  expect  or  hope  with  confidence ; trust. 
[Archaic.] 

I had  fainted  unless  I had  believed  to  see  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Ps.  xxvii.  13. 

4.  To  be  of  opinion ; think ; understand : as, 
I believe  he  has  left  the  city. 

They  are,  I believe,  as  high  as  most  steeples  in  England. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

believer  (be-le'ver),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  beleever, 
belever  (not  in  ME.  or  AS.);  < believe  + -er1.] 

1 . One  who  believes ; one  who  gives  credit  to 
other  evidence  than  that  of  personal  know- 
ledge ; one  who  is  firmly  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind  of  the  truth  or  existence  of  something : 
as,  a believer  in  ghosts. 

Johnson,  incredulous  on  all  other  points,  was  a ready 
believer  in  miracles  and  apparitions. 

Macaulay,  Von  Ranke. 

2.  An  adherent  of  a religious  faith ; in  a more 
restricted  sense,  a Christian ; one  who  exercises 
faith  in  Christ. 

And  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord. 

Acts  v.  14. 

3.  In  the  early  church,  a baptized  layman,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  catechumens,  who  were  preparing 
for  baptism,  on  the  other. 

The  name  believer  is  here  taken  in  a more  strict  sense 
only  for  one  order  of  Christians,  the  believing  or  bap- 
tized laity.  Bingham,  Antiquities,  I.  iii.  1. 

believing  (be-le'ving),  p.  a.  1.  Having  faith; 
ready  or  disposed  to  believe  or  to  exercise 
faith. 

Be  not  faithless,  but  believing.  John  xx.  27. 

Now,  God  be  prais’d ! that  to  believing  souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Of  the  number  of  those  who  are  disciples. 

And  they  that  have  believing  masters,  let  them  not  de- 
spise them,  because  they  are  brethren.  1 Tim.  vi.  2. 

believingly  (be-le'ving-li),  adv.  In  a believ- 
ing manner ; with  belief : as,  to  receive  a doc- 
trine believingly. 

belight  (be-lit'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + light1.]  To 
light  up ; illuminate.  Cowley.  [Rare.] 

belike  (be-lik'),  adv.  [First  in  early  mod.  E., 
also  written  belyke,  bylyke  ; also  belikely,  q.  v.  ; 
appar.  of  dial,  origin,  < be,  by,  prep.,  + like, 
likely,  i.  e.,  by  what  is  likely;  but  perhaps  a 
reduction  of  an  introductory  phrase  it  may  be 
(or  will  be)  like  or  likely.  Cf.  maybe  and  likely, 
as  similarly  used.]  Pei’haps;  probably.  [Now 
chiefly  poetical.] 

Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  noblemen 
As  guilty  of  Duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

Belike  this  is  some  new  kind  of  subscription  the  gallants 
use.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 

If  he  came  in  for  a reckoning,  belike  it  was  for  better 
treat  than  mine.  Scott. 

belikelyt  (bo-lik'li),  adv.  [See  belike.]  Prob- 
ably. 

Having  belikely  heard  some  better  words  of  me  than  I 
could  deserve.  Bp.  Hall,  Account  of  Himself. 

belime  (be-lim'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + lime1.]  To 
besmear  or  entangle  with  or  as  with  bird-lime. 
Bp.  Hall. 

belinkedness  (be-lingkt'nes),  n.  [<  be-1  + 
link1  + -eeP  + -wess.]  In  math.,  the  number  of 
times  one  branch  of  a link  must  be  passed 
through  the  other  iu  order  to  undo  it. 

belittle  (be-lit'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  belittled, 
ppr.  belittling.  [First  in  U.  S. ; < be-1  + little.] 
1.  To  make  small  or  smaller;  reduce  in  pro- 
portion or  extent.  [Rare.]  — 2.  To  cause  to 
appear  small ; depreciate ; lower  in  character  or 
importance ; speak  lightly  or  disparagingly  of. 

belittlement  (be-lit'l-ment),  n.  [<  belittle  + 
-merit.]  The  act  of  belittling,  or  detracting 
from  the  character  or  importance  of  a person 
or  thing. 

A systematic  belittlement  of  the  essential,  and  exaggera- 
tion of  the  non-essential,  in  the  story. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  370. 

belive1!,  v.  i.  [ME.  (rare),  < AS.  belifan  (pret. 
bclaf  pi.  belifon,  pp.  belifen ) (=  OS.  bilxbhan  = 
OFries.  biliva,  bliva  = D.  blijven  = OHG.  biliban, 
MHG.  beliben,  bliben,  G.  bleiben  — Goth,  bilei- 
ban),  remain,  < be-  + * lifan  (pret.  Idf),  remain. 
Hence  the  causal  beleave,  q.  v.,  now  also  obso- 
lete : see  leave1.]  To  remain. 


belive 

belive2t,  adv.,  orig.  prep.  phr.  [Now  only  E. 
dial.,  also  written  belyve,  So.  belife,  belyve, 
beliff,  < ME.  belive,  belyve,  belife,  bitife,  blife, 
blive,  also  bilifes,  bilives,  etc. ; sometimes  used 
expletively;  prop,  two  words,  be  live,  be  life, 
lit.  by  life,  i.  e.,  with  life  or  activity;  cf.  alive 
and  lively.]  1.  With  speed;  quickly;  eagerly. 

Rise,  rise  bylive, 

And  unto  batteil  doe  your  selves  addresse. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  18. 
Thou  schalte  haue  delyueraunce 
Be-lyue  at  thi  list.  York  Plays , p.  231. 

2.  Presently;  ere  long;  by  and  by;  anon: 
sometimes  merely  expletive. 

Twenty  swarm  of  bees, 

Whilk  all  the  summer  hum  about  the  hive, 

And  bring  me  wax  and  honey  in  bilire. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 
Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in. 

Burns,  Cottar’s  Sat.  Night. 

[Obsolete  in  both  senses,  except  in  Scotch.] 
belkf  (belk),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  belken,  the 
unassibilated  form  of  helchen , belch  : see  belch , 
and  cf.  balffi,  bolk.~\  To  belch;  give  vent  to. 
Till  I might  belke  revenge  upon  his  eyes. 

+ Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.  i.  1. 

bell1  (bel),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bel.  < ME. 
bely  belle,  < AS.  belle  (=D.  fceZ  = MLG.  LG.  belle; 
cf.  Icel.  bjalla , < AS.  belle),  a bell.  Perhaps  con- 
nected with  belfi,  v.,  roar.]  1.  A hollow  metal- 
lic instrument  which  gives  forth  a ringing 
sound,  generally  of  a musical  quality,  when 
struck  with  a clapper,  hammer,  or  other  appli- 
ance. Its  usual  shape  resembles  that  of  an  inverted  cup 
with  a flaring  rim.  If  the  bell  is  sta- 
tionary, it  is  often  made  saucer- 
shaped, and  in  this  case  is  commonly 
termed  a gong.  Bells  of  this  form  are 
generally  used  as  call-bells  or  signal- 
bells.  Bells  are  made  for  many  pur- 
poses and  in  a great  variety  of  forms 
and  sizes.  They  usually  consist  of  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  called  bell- 
metal*(which  see).  Church-bells  are 
known  to  have  been  in  use  in  Italy 
about  A.  d.  400,  and  in  France  in  the 
sixth  century.  The  earlier  bells  were 
often  four-sided,  made  of  thin  plates 
of  iron  riveted  together.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  largest  and  finest 
bells  has  been  developed  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  largest  ever  made  is  the  great 
bell  of  Moscow,  called  the  Czar  Kolokol,  cast  in  1733, 
and  computed  to  weigh  about  440,000  pounds.  It  is  about 
19  feet  in  diameter  and  the  same  in  height.  It  is  sup- 
posed never  to  have  been  hung,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
chapel,  having  been  raised  in  1836  after  lying  half  buried 
since  1737,  when  a piece  was  broken  out  of  its  side  in  a fire. 
The  largest  bell  in  actual  use  weighs  128  tons,  and  is  also 
in  Moscow.  The  bell  of  the  Buddhist  monastery  Chi-on,  in 
Kioto,  Japan,  was  cast  in  1633,  and  weighs  125,000  catties, 
or  over  74  tons  of  2,240  pounds  each.  Among  the  great 


Bell  (section). 

B,  clapper,  or  tongue ; 
C,  clapper-bolt ; D, 
yoke  ; F,  cannon,  or 
ear  ; M,  mouth ; P P, 
sound-bow ; S,  shoul- 
der ; T T,  barrel. 


Bell  called  Czar  Kolokol,  in  the  Kremlin,  Moscow. 

French  bells,  the  bourdon  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  weighs 
about  17  tons  ; the  largest  bell  of  Sens  cathedral,  16  tons ; 
and  that  of  Amiens  cathedral,  11  tons.  In  England,  the 
“Big  Ben”  of  Westminster  weighs  over  13  tons,  but  is 
cracked;  the  “Great  Peter,”  at  York,  10  tons;  and 
the  “ Great  Tom,”  at  Oxford,  7 tons.  The  new  “ Kaiser- 
glocke  ” of  Cologne  cathedral  weighs  25  tons.  For  church- 
bells  made  to  be  rung  in  unison,  see  chime.  In  heraldry, 
the  bells  generally  represented  are  hawks’  bells,  in  shape 
like  a small  sleigh-bell ; a hawk  represented  with  these 
bells  attached  is  said  to  be  belled.  When  a bell  of  ordi- 
nary form  is  used  as  a bearing,  it  is  called  church-bell  for 
distinction. 

But  what  art  thou  that  seyst  this  tale, 

That  werest  on  thyn  hose  a pale, 

And  on  thy  tipet  such  a belle  ? 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1841. 
2.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a hell  or  compared 
to  a bell.  Specifically  — (a)  A bell-sliaped  corolla  of  a 
flower. 
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Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 

In  a cowslip’s  bell  I lie.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
( b ) In  arch.,  the  plain  echinus  of  a Corinthian  or  compo- 
site capital,  around  which  the  foliage  and  volutes  are  ar- 
ranged. Also  called  basket,  (c)  The  large  end  of  a fun- 
nel, or  the  end  of  a pipe,  tube,  or  any  musical  instrument, 
when  its  edge  is  turned  out  and  enlarged  so  as  to  resem- 
ble a bell,  (d)  The  strobile,  cone,  or  catkin  containing  the 
seed  of  the  hop.  (e)  The  pendulous  dermal  appendage 
under  the  throat  of  the  male  moose.  (/)  In  hydroid 
polyps,  the  umbrella  or  gelatinous  disk. 

3.  pi.  A number  of  small  bells  in  the  form  of 
hawks’  bells  or  sleigh-bells,  fastened  to  a han- 
dle and  constituting  a toy  for  amusing  an  in- 
fant.— 4.  pi.  Naut,  the  term  employed  on  ship- 
board, as  o'clock  is  on  shore,  to  denote  the 
divisions  of  daily  time,  from  their  being  mark- 
ed by  bells,  which  are  struck  every  half-hour. 
The  day,  beginning  at  midnight,  is  divided  into  watches 
of  four  hours  each,  except  the  watch  from  4 to  8 P.  M., 
which  is  subdivided  into  two  dog-watches.  A full  watch 
thus  consists  of  eight  half-hours,  and  its  progress  is  noted 
by  the  number  of  strokes  on  the  bell.  For  instance,  1 
o’clock  P.  M.  is  equivalent  to  two  bells  in  the  afternoon 
watch ; 3 o’clock,  to  six  bells ; 4 o’clock,  to  eight  bells,  etc. 
— Angelus  bell,  Gabriel  bellt  Lady  bell,  a church- 
bell  rung  to  remind  those  within  hearing  to  recite  the 
angelus.  See  angelus.—  Ave  bell,  Ave  Maria  bell,  or 
Ave  Mary  bell.  Same  as  angelus  bell. 

I could  never  hear  the  Ave  Mary  bell  without  an  eleva- 
tion, or  think  it  a sufficient  warrant  because  they  erred 
in  one  circumstance  for  me  to  err  in  all  — that  is,  in  si- 
lence and  dumb  contempt. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  3. 
Bell,  book,  and  candle,  a phrase  popularly  used  in  con- 
nection with  a mode  of  solemn  excommunication  for- 
merly practised  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  After 
the  formula  had  been  read  and  the  book  closed,  the  assis- 
tants cast  the  lighted  candles  they  held  in  their  hands 
to  the  ground  so  as  to  extinguish  them,  and  the  bells 
were  rung  together  without  order;  the  last  two  cere- 
monies symbolized  the  disorder  and  going  out  of  grace 
in  the  souls  of  the  persons  excommunicated.— Blessed 
or  hallowed  bell,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a bell  which  has 
received  the  solemn  blessing  of  the  church,  in  which  the 
bishop  prays  that  its  sound  may  avail  to  summon  the 
faithful,  to  excite  their  devotion,  to  drive  away  storms, 
and  that  the  powers  of  the  air,  hearing  it,  may  tremble 
and  flee  before  the  standard  of  the  holy  cross  of  the 
Son  of  God  engraved  upon  it,  etc. — Elevation  or  Sanc- 
tUS  bell,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a bell  rung  during  the 
celebration  of  mass  to  give  notification  of  the  more  solemn 
portions : now  usually  a small  hand-bell,  but  in  pre- 
Reformation  English  churches  a large  bell  often  hung 
in  a bell-gable  erected  over  the  nave,  immediately  above 
the  entrance  of  the  chancel,  from  which  it  was  rung  by 
one  of  the  acolytes.  Oxford  Glossary,  p.  74.— In  the 
bell,  (a)  In  flower.  [Scotch.]  ( b ) In  seed,  or  having  the 
seed-capsules  formed,  as  hops. — Mass  bell.  Same  as 
sacring  bell.—  Recording  bell,  a bell  attached  to  a hand- 
punch,  or  to  an  instrument  of  similar  purpose,  with  which 
fares  collected,  as  by  a conductor,  etc.,  or  moneys  taken 
in,  as  at  a bar,  are  recorded. — Sacring  bell,  a bell  rung 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mass,  at 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  at  the  Sanctus,  and  at  other 
solemn  services.  When  rung  at  the  consecration  it  is 
also  called  the  Agnus  bell;  at  the  time  of  the  Sanctus, 
the  Sanctus  bell,  etc.  Also  called  saints'  bell.—  Saints’ 
bell.  Same  as  sacring  bell.  The  term  is  a corrupted  form 
of  Sanctus  bell,  but  is  no  longer  specifically  restricted  to 
the  bell  rung  at  the  Sanctus.  The  saints’  bell  is  now  a 
small  hand-bell  rung  within  the  church,  but  formerly  it 
was  sometimes  a small  church-bell  suspended  in  a turret 
outside  the  church  and  rung  by  a rope  from  within. 

And  it  is  said  that  his  people  would  let  their  plough 
rest  when  George  Herbert’s  saints' -bell  rang  to  prayers. 

Walcott,  Sacred  Archaeology,  p.  627. 
Sanctus  bell.  See  elevation  bell. — To  bear  away  (or 
gain,  etc.)  the  bell,  to  win  the  prize  at  a race.  In  for- 
mer times  a bell  was  a usual  prize  at  a horse-race. 

Here  lyes  the  man  whose  horse  did  gaine 
The  bell  in  race  on  Salisbury  plain. 

Camden,  Epitaphes. 
To  bear  the  bell,  to  be  the  first  or  leader : in  allusion 
to  the  bell-wether  of  a flock,  or  the  leading  horse  of  a 
team  or  drove,  that  wears  a bell  or  bells  on  its  collar. 

Lat  se  which  of  you  shal  b ere  the  belle 
To  speke  of  love.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  198. 

In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 
All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England  bore 
the  bell.  Browning,  Hervd  Riel. 

To  clamor  bellst.  See  clamor. — To  lose  the  bell,  to 
be  worsted  in  contest. 

In  single  fight  he  lost  the  bell. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  xvii.  69. 
To  ring  the  bells  backward.  See  backward.  — To 
ring  the  hallowed  bell,  to  ring  a bell  consecrated  by  a 
priest,  as  was  formerly  done  in  the  belief  that  its  sound 
had  virtue  to  disperse  storms,  drive  away  a pestilence  or 
devils,  and  extinguish  fire. — To  shake  the  bellst,  to 
move,  or  give  notice  or  alarm : in  allusion  to  the  bells  on 
a falcon’s  neck,  which  when  sounded  alarmed  its  prey. 
Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best, 

The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 

Dares  stir  a wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
To  take  one’s  bells,  to  take  one’s  departure  : from  the 
custom  in  falconry  of  attaching  bells  to  a hawk’s  leg  be- 
fore letting  it  fly. 

If  ever  for  the  Spring  you  do  but  sigh, 

I take  my  bells. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun’s  Darling,  iii.  2. 
bell1  (bel),  v.  [<  heVl,  n.~\  I.  intrans.  To  pro- 
duce bells ; be  in  bell : said  of  hops  when  the 
seed-vessels  are  forming.  See  hell \ n.,  2 ( d ). 

Hops  in  the  beginning  of  August  bell.  Mortimer, 


belladonna 

II.  trans.  1.  To  put  a bell  on. — 2.  To  swell 
or  puff  out  into  the  shape  of  a bell. 

Devices  for  belling  out  dresses.  Mrs.  Riddell. 

To  bell  the  cat,  to  grapple  or  cope  with  an  adversary  of 
greatly  superior  power:  a phrase  derived  from  a well- 
known  fable,  according  to  which  the  mice  at  one  time  re- 
solved to  put  a bell  on  the  cat  to  warn  them  of  its  ap- 
proach ; but  after  the  resolution  was  passed,  on  inquiry 
being  made,  “Who  will  undertake  it?"  none  was  found 
daring  enough  to  do  so. 

bell2  (bel),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bel  (dial, 
also  beal),  < ME.  belle,  < AS.  bellan,  roar,  bellow, 
grunt,  = OHG.  bellan,  MHG-.  G.  bellen , bark,  = 
Icel.  belja,  bellow;  perhaps  connected,  as  the 
orig.  verb  (cf.  D.  bellen,  ring,  MLG.  bellen,  pro- 
claim loudly),  with  AS.  belle,  E.  belli,  q.  v.  Cf. 
bellow,  a later  form  parallel  to  bell2,  v.,  and 
see  belk,  belch,  balk2,  bolk,  etc.,  a series  of  verbs 
of  similar  form,  assumed  to  be  ult.  imitative. 
Hence  prob.  bull!.}  I.  intrans.  If.  To  bellow; 
roar. 

As  loud  as  belleth  wind  in  hell. 

Chaucer , House  of  Fame,  L 1803. 
Specifically — 2.  To  bellow  like  a deer  in  rut- 
ting-time. 

The  wild  buck  bells  from  ferny  brake. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  15. 

Enjoining  perfect  silence,  we  crept  from  tree  to  tree  with 
stealthy  pace  and  occasionally  sweeping  the  opposite 
brow  of  Hangerton  with  a deer  glass  to  discover  some  of 
the  numerous  harts  which  were  belling  and  calling. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXI V.  449. 

ii.  trans.  To  bellow  forth.  [Hare.] 
bell2  (bel),  n.  [<  bell2,  »;.]  The  bellow  of  the 
wild  deer  in  rutting-time. 

In  Ireland  the  deer-stalker  has  to  put  aside  his  rifle  in 
October.  The  first  bell  of  the  hart  is  a notice  for  him  to 
quit,  so  that  these  wild  denizens  of  the  woods  may  carry 
on  their  court  ing  at  their  leisure. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXIV.  44b. 

bell3t,  v.  i.  [<  ME.  bellen  (pp.  bollen),  perhaps 
(with  loss  of  orig.  guttural)  < AS.  belgan  (pp. 
bolgen)  = OHG.  belgan,  MHG.  belgen  = Icel. 
*belgja,  in  pp.  bolginn,  swell  (in  AS.  and  OHG. 
and  MHG.  also  be  angry).  Cf.  bell2  and  bel- 
low, repr.  parallel  forms  without  and  with  an 
orig.  guttural.  See  boln1.]  To  swell  up,  like  a 
boil  or  beal. 

Jesus  . . . was  pricked  both  with  nail  and  thorn.  It 
neither  wealed  nor  belled,  rankled  nor  boned. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  96.  (IV.  E.  D.) 

bell4  (bel),  n.  [<  late  ME.  belle  = D.  bel,  a 
bubble;  cf.  OH.  (MD.)  bellen,  bubble;  origin 
uncertain,  perhaps  connected  with  E.  bell2,  or 
with  L.  bulla,  a bubble  : see  bell 3.]  A bubble 
formed  in  a liquid. 

The  twinkling  of  a fin,  the  rising  of  an  air -bell. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxvi. 

Certain  qualities  of  coloured  glass  are  cast  by  ladling 
the  molten  metal  from  huge  pots.  ...  By  this  ladling 
numerous  air  bells  are  enclosed  in  the  glass,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance does  not  affect  the  durability  and  usefulness 
of  the  glass.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  663. 

bell4  (bel),  v.  i.  [<  belli,  «.]  To  bubble. 
[Scotch.] 

bell'd,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bel,  < ME.  bel,  bele, 
< OF.  (mod.  F.)  bel,  beau,  m.,  belle,  f.,  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  bello,  < L.  bellus,  fair,  beautiful,  fine.  This 
adj.,  the  nearest  representative  of  the  L.,  ob- 
tained a hold  in  E.  chiefly  in  its  deriv.  beauty 
(>  beautiful,  etc.),  and  some  half-French  uses : 
see  bel1,  belle,  beau,  etc.]  Fair  ; beautiful, 
bellacityt  (be-las'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *bellad- 
ta(t-)s,  \ bellax  ( bellac -),  warlike,  < bellum,  war.] 
i, Tendency  to  war;  warlikeness.  [Hare.] 
belladonna  (bel-a-don'a),  «.  [NL.,  < bella 

donna,  lit.  beautiful  lady  (the  berries  of  the 
plant  having  been  used  by  the  Italian  ladies  as 
a cosmetic) : bella,  fern,  of  bello,  beautiful  (see 
belle) ; donna,  < L.  domina,  lady,  fern,  of  dotni- 


Belladonna  ( Atropa  Belladonna), 
a,  flowering  branch,  with  fruit ; b,  fruit,  on  larger  scale. 

nus,  lord.  Ult.  a doublet  of  beldam,  q.  v.]  A 
plant,  Atropa  Belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade. 


belladonna 
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of  the  family  Solanacese , a native  of  central  bell-cote  (bel'kot),  n.  In  arch. , an  ornamental 


and  southern  Europe.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are 
poisonous,  and  depend  for  their  pharmacodynamic  prop- 
erties on  the  alkaloid  atropin.  The  plant  and  its  alkaloid 
are  largely  used  in  medicine  to  relieve  pain,  to  check  spasm 
and  excessive  perspiration,  and  especially  in  surgery  to  di- 
late the  pupil  and  paralyze  the  accommodation  of  the  eye. 

bell-and-hopper  (bel'and-hop'er),  n.  A charg- 
ing device  on  top  of  a blast-furnace.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  hopper  is  closed  from  beneath  by  a bell-shaped 
piece,  which,  when  lowered,  permits  the  ore  to  fall  into 
the  stack. 

bellandine  (bel'an-din),  n.  [Sc. ; cf.  ballan, 
a fight,  combat.]  "A  quarrel;  a squabble.  Hogg. 

bell-animal  (bel'anri-mal),  n.  Same  as  bell- 
animalcule. 


construction  designed  to 
bells,  and  often 
crowned  by  a 
small  spire.  The 
bell-cote  rests  upon 
a wall,  and  is  some- 
times supported  by 
corbels ; but  no 
change  is  made  on 
account  of  its  pres- 
ence in  the  archi- 
tectural disposition 
of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  building. 

See  bell-turret.  Also 


contain  one  or  two 


, ,,  . _ , written  bell-cot. 

bell-animalcule  (bel'an-i-maUkul),  n.  The  bell-crank (bel'- 
usual  English  name  of  a peritrichous  ciliated  krangk),  n.  In 
infusorian,  of  the  family  Vorticellidce  (which 
see).  See  cut  under  Vorticella.  Also  called 
bell-polyp. 

bellarmine  (bel'ar-min),  n.  [See  def.]  A large 
stoneware  jug  with  a capacious  belly  and  nar- 
row neck,  decorated  with  the  face  of  a bearded 
man,  originally  designed  as  a caricature  of  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine,  who  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  Protestant  party  in  the  Netherlands  as 
an  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth. 


macU.,  a rectan- 
gular lever  by 
which  the  di- 
rection of  mo- 
tion is  changed 
through  an  an- 
gle, and 


bellied 

Reviews  of  publications  not  purely  belletristic  or  ephem. 
eral  in  their  nature  are  generally  written  by  professors. 

J.  M.  Hart , German  Universities,  p.  273. 

bell-flower  (bel'flou/'er),  n.  1 . A common  name 
for  the  species  of  Campanula , from  the  shape 
of  the  flower,  which  resembles  a bell.  See  cut 
under  Campanula. — 2.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  daffodil,  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus. 
— Autumn  bell-flower,  a species  of  gentian,  Gentianu 
Pneumonanthe. 

bell-founder  (beUfomUder),  n.  A man  whose 
occimation  is  to  found  or  cast  bells. 

bell-foundry  (bel'foun//dri),  n.  A place  where 
hells  are  founded  or  cast. 

bell-gable  (bel'ga/bl),  n.  1.  The  continuation 
upward  of  a portion  of"  a wall  terminated  by  a 
small  gable,  and  pierced  to  receive  one  or  more 
hells.  Such  a feature  sometimes  surmounts  the 


Bell-cote. 

Darnetal,  near  Rouen,  Normandy. 


Or  like  a larger  jug  that  some  men  call 
A Bellarmine.  W.  Cartwright , The  Ordinary. 

Large  globular  jugs,  stamped  in  relief  with  a grotesque  U1f?er  crank. 

bearded  face  and  other  ornaments,  were  one  of  the  favour-  D6W6  (Del;,  a.  and. 
ite  forms  [in  stoneware].  Such  were  called  “greybeards  ” 
or  bellarmines,  from  the  unpopular  cardinal  of  that  name, 
of  whom  the  bearded  face  was  supposed  to  be  a caricature. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  631. 

bellasombra-tree  (bel-a-som'bra-tre),  n.  [< 

Sp.  bella,  beautiful,  4-  sombra,  shade.]  A South 
American  tree,  Phytolacca  dioica , cultivated  as 
a shade-tree  in  Spain,  Malta,  and  some  of  the 
cities  of  India. 

Bellatrix  (be-la'triks),  n.  [L.,  fem.  of  bellatorf 
a warrior,  < bellare , wage  war,  < bellum}  war: 
see  bellicose , belligerent.  In  1 it  is  the  trans- 
lation by  the  authors  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables 
of  the  Ar.  name  Alnadshid,  the  real  meaning  of 
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by  which  its  velocity- 
ratio  and  range  may  be  altered 
at  pleasure  by  making  the  arms 
of  different  lengths.  It  is  much  em- 
ployed in  machinery,  and  is  named  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  form  of  crank  em- 
Bell-crank.  ployed  in  changing  the  direction  of  the 
wires  of  house-bells.  F in  the  cut  is  the 
center  of  motion  about  which  the  arms  oscillate.  See 
also  cut  under  crank. 

[<  F.  belle , fem.  of  beau , 
OF.  belj  < L.  bcllus , beautiful:  see  bel l,  bell5.'] 

I.  a . Beautiful;  charming;  fair Belle  cheret. 

[ME.,  < OF.  belle  chere : see  belle  and  cheer.]  Good  enter- 
tainment ; good  cheer. 

Bele  chere 

That  he  hath  had  ful  ofte  tymes  here. 

Chaucer,  Shipman’s  Tale,  1.  409. 
II.  n.  A fair  lady;  a handsome  woman  of 
society ; a recognized  or  reigning  beauty. 

Where  none  admire,  ’tis  useless  to  excel ; 

Where  none  are  beaux,  ’tis  vain  to  be  a belle. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  Beauty  in  the  Country. 
Beauty  alone  will  not  make  the  belle;  the  beauty  must 
be  lit  up  by  esprit. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents, 


Bell-gable,  Church  of  S.  S.  Annunziata,  Florence. 


apex  of  a church-gable. — 2.  Any  gable  when 
the  wall  composing  it  is  pierced  for  bells. 
[Bell-gables  of  both  varieties  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  medieval  architecture.] 

Same  as  cone- 


„ . - , p.  148. 

1-  ^ veT.^ite  guttering  belled  (held),  p.  a.  Hung  with  bells;  in  her.,  , 
star  of  the  second  magnitude,  m the  left  shoul-  having  hawk-bells  attached:  said  of  a hawk  bell-gamba  (bel'ganriba),  n. 
der  of  Orion.  It  is  y Ononis.- 2 In  ormth.,  a when  used  as  a bearing.  gamba  (which  see). 

genus  of  humming-birds.  Rom,  1831.  bellelettrist,  n.  See  belletrist.  bell-gastrula  (bel'gas//tro-la),  n.  In  Mol,  the 

name  of^the  belleric  (be-ler'ik),  n.  [<  F.  belleric,  ult.  < Ar.  original,  primary  palingehetic  form  of  gas- 
" “ balilaj,  < Pers.  balUah.}  The  astringent  fruit  of  trula,  according  to  the  views  of  Haeckel : same 

Terminalia  Bellerica,  one  of  the  fruits  imported  as  archigastrula.  See  cut  under  gastrula. 
from  India,  under  the  name  of  myrobalans,  for  bell-glass  (bel'glas),  n.  A bell-shaped  glass 
the  use  of  calico-printers.  vessel  used  to  cover  objects  which  require  pro- 

Bellerophon  (be-ler'o-fon),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  Be?.-  tection  from  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  dust, 
tepotjiuv,  also  BeXkepo<fi6vTrist  a local  hero  of  Cor-  apd  influences  of  like  character,  as  delicate 
inth,  in  Greek  myth,  the 
slayer  of  the  monster 
Chimtera ; < *B£U epos, 
supposed  to  mean  ‘mon- 
ster,’ + -fpfiw,  - (j)6vT7l f, 
slayer,  < *<pav,  kill,  akin 
to  E.  bane1,  q.  v.]  An 
extinct  genus  of  gastro- 
pods, typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Bellerophontidai.  it  is 

one  of  the  genera  whose  shells  are  very  abundant  in  the 
limestone  beds  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carbonifer- 
ous epochs. 

bellerophontid  (be-ler-o-fon'tid),  tt.  [< Bellero- 

phontidie .]  A gastropod  of  the  family  Bellero-  bellict,  bellicalt  (bel'ik.  -i-kal), 


Boie,  1831. 

bell-bind  (bel'bind),  ». 
hedge-bells  or  hedge-bindweed  of  Europe,  Con- 
irvoloulus  sepium. 

bell-bird  (bel'berd),  n.  1.  The  arapunga. — 2. 
An  Australian  bird  of  the  family  Meliphagidce, 
the  Manorhina(orMyzantha)  melanophrys, whose 
notes  resemble  the  sound  of  a bell. — 3.  An  Aus- 
tralian piping  crow,  of  the  genus  Strepera,  as  S. 
graculina.  Also  called  bell-magpie. 
beil-bloomt,  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  belle-blome.}  An 
old  name  of  the  daffodil, 
bell-bottle  (bel'bot"l),  n.  Another  name  of  one 
of  the  two  European  plants  called  bluebell, 
Scilla  nutans.  See  bluebell. 
bell-boy  (bel'boi),  n.  A boy  who  answers  a 
bell ; specifically,  an  employee  in  a hotel  who 
attends  to  the  wants  of  guests  in  their  rooms 
when  summoned  by  bell, 
bell-buoy  (bel'boi),  n.  See  buoy. 
bell-cage  (bel'kaj),  n.  A belfry, 
bell-call  (bel'kal),  n.  Same  as  call-bell. 
bell-canopy  (bel'kan'o-pi),  n.  A canopy-like 
construction  of  wood  or  stone,  designed  to  pro- 
tect a bell  and  its  fittings 
from  the  weather, 
bell-chamber  (bel'cham#- 
ber),  n.  The  portion  of 
a tower,  usually  near  its 
summit,  in  which  bells 
are  hung,  it  is  commonly 
constructed  with  large  open- 
ings on  all  sides,  to  permit  the 
sound  of  the  bells  to  diffuse 
itself  without  impediment. 

bell-chuck  (bel'chuk),  n. 

A bell-shaped  lathe- 
chuck,  which,  by  means 
of  set-screws,  holds  the 
★piece  to  be  turned, 
bell-cord  (bel'kord),  n.  A 
cord  attached  to  a bell; 
specifically,  a cord  at- 
tached to  a bell  on  a 
locomotive  and  running 
through  the  cars  of  a 
train,  used  by  conductors 
or  brakemen  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  signal  the  engineer. 


Bcllerophon  expansus,  Upper 
Silurian,  Britain. 


Arnold  was  in  a bellicose  vein. 


Bell-canopy,  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Mass. 


phontidse. 

Bellerophontidae  (be-ler-o-fon'ti-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Bellerophon(t-)  + -id*.]  An  extinct 
family  of  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Bel- 
lerophon.  The  shell  was  symmetrically  involute  and 
nautiliform,  with  the  periphery  carinated,  sulcated,  or 
perforated,  and  notched  or  incised  at  the  lip.  The  species 
were  numerous  in  the  Paleozoic  age.  Their  affinities  are 
uncertain.  Formerly  they  were  associated  by  most  au- 
thors with  the  heteropod  Atlantidce,  but  they  are  now 
generally  approximated  to  the  Pleurotomariidce,  of  the 
order  Bhipidoglossa. 

belles-lettres  (bel'let'r),  n.  pi.  [F.,  lit.  ‘fine 
letters’  (like  beaux-arts,  fine  arts):  belle,  fine, 
beautiful;  lettre,  letter,  pi.  lettres,  literature: 
see  belle  and  letter.'}  Polite  or  elegant  litera- 
ture: a word  of  somewhat  indefinite  applica- 
tion, including  poetry,  fiction,  and  other  imagi- 
native literature,  and  the  studies  and  criticism 

connected  therewith;  literature  regarded  as  a hellicoust  (bel'i-kus),  a. 
form  of  fine  art.  " ' ~ 

belletrist,  bellelettrist  (be-let'rist),  n.  [< 
belles-lettres  + -ist.]  One  devoted  to  belles- 
lettres. 

bellettristic  (bel-et-ris'tik),  a.  [<  belle{s)- 
lettr(es)  + -ist  + -ic;  G.  belletristisch.}  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  belles-lettres. 


plants,  bric-a-brac,  small  works  of  art.  clocks, 
etc.,  or  to  hold  gases  in  chemical  operations. 

bell-hanger  (bel'hang//er),  n.  One  who  hangs 
and  repairs  bells. 

bell-harp  (bel'hiirp),  n.  An  old  stringed  in- 
strument, consisting  of  a wooden  box  about 
two  feet  long,  containing  a harp  or  lyre  with 
eight  or  more  steel  strings.  The  player  twanged  the 
strings  with  the  thumbs  of  both  hands  inserted  through 
holes  in  the  box,  meanwhile  swinging  the  box  from  side 
to  side,  like  a bell. 

bellibonet,  n.  [One  of  Spenser’s  words,  appar. 
< F.  belle  et  bonne,  beautiful  and  good.  See 
belle,  bonne,  and  boon"*.}  A bonny  lass. 

a.  [Also  bel- 


lique,  < F.  bellique,  < L.  bellicus,  warlike,  < 
bellum,  war.]  Pertaining  to  war ; warlike : as, 
“bellique  Ceesar,”  Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  52. 
bellicose  (bel'i-kos),  a.  [<  L.  bellicosus,  < hel- 
ium, OL.  duellum,  war,  orig.  a combat  between 
two,  < duo  = E.  two.  Cf.  duel.}  Inclined  or 
tending  to  war;  warlike;  pugnacious:  as,  bel- 
licose sentiments. 


Irving. 

I saw  the  bull  always  alert  and  bellicose,  charging  the 
footmen,  who  pricked  and  baited,  and  enraged  him  with 
their  scarlet  mantles. 

C.  D.  W arner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  271. 

bellicosely  (bel'i-kos-li),  adv.  In  a bellicose 
or  warlike  manner ; pugnaciously. 

Anything  like  rallying  the  more  bellicosely  inclined  of 
the  pilgrims  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  out  of 
the  question.  O’Donovan,  Merv,  x. 

[As  bellicose,  < L.  bel- 
licosus; or  < L.  bellicus:  see  bellicose,  bellic.} 
Bellicose : as,  “ bellicous  nations,”  Sir  T.  Smith, 
Commonwealth  of  Eng. 

bellied  (bel'id),  a.  [<  belly  + -edit.}  1.  Having 
a belly  (of  the  kind  indicated  in  composition): 
as,  big -bellied;  pot-bellied. — 2.  In  hot.,  ventri- 
cose;  swelling  out  in  the  middle. — 3.  In  anal. , 


bellied 

having  a swelling  fleshy  part,  or  belly,  as  a 
muscle. — 4.  Rounded;  bulging. 

When  a raised  handle  ...  is  used,  the  most  rounded 
or  bellied  side  of  the  file  should  be  applied  to  the  work. 

J.  Rose , Pract.  Machinist,  p.  270. 

belligeratef  (be-lij' e-rat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  bellige- 
ratus , pp.  of  belligerare , wage  war,  < belliger, 
waging  war,  < helium,  war,  + gerere , carry: 
see  gest,  jest.  Cf.  belligerent.’]  To  make  war. 
Cocker  am. 

belligerence  (be-lij 'e-rens),  n.  [<  belligerent: 
see  -ence.]  The  act  of  carrying  on  war;  war- 
fare. 

Merely  diplomatic  peace,  which  is  honeycombed  with 
suspicion,  . . . bristles  wiWi  the  apparatus  and  establish- 
ments of  war  on  a scale  far  beyond  what  was  formerly 
required  for  actual  belligerence. 

Gladstone , Gleanings,  I.  67. 

belligerency  (be-lij 'e-ren-si),  n.  [<  belligerent: 
see  -ency.]  Position  or’ status  as  a belligerent; 
the  state  of  being  actually  engaged  in  war. 

They  were  acting  for  a Government  whose  belligerency 
liad  been  recognized.  Soley,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  224. 

I cannot  conceive  of  the  existence  of  any  neutral  duties 
when  no  war  exists.  Neutrality  ex  vi  termini  implies 
belligerency ; and  a breach  of  neutrality  can  only  occur 
with  regard  to  a matter  arising  during  a war. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  39. 

belligerent  (be-lij 'e-rent),  a.  and  n.  [Earlier 
belligerant , < F.  belligerant,  < L.  belligeran{t-)s , 
ppr.  of  belligerare,  wage  war:  see  belligerate .] 

1.  a.  1.  Warlike;  given  to  waging  war;  char- 
acterized by  a tendency  to  wage  or  carry  on  war. 

History  teaches  that  the  nations  possessing  the  greatest 
armaments  have  always  been  the  most  belligerent. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  97. 

2.  Of  warlike  character ; constituting  or  tend- 
ing to  an  infraction  of  peace : as,  a belligerent 
tone  of  debate. 

Justice  requires  that  we  should  commit  no  belligerent 
act  not  founded  in  strict  right  as  sanctioned  by  public 
law.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  167. 

3.  Actually  engaged  in  war:  as,  the  belligerent 
powers. — 4.  Pertaining  to  war,  or  to  those  en- 
gaged in  war : as,  belligerent  rights,  etc. 

II.  n.  A nation,  power,  or  state  carrying  on 
war ; also,  a person  engaged  in  fighting. 

The  position  of  neutrals  in  relation  to  belligerents  is  ex- 
actly ascertained.  London  Times. 

The  possibility  of  intercourse  in  war  depends  on  the 
confidence  which  the  belligerents  repose  in  each  other’s 
good  faith;  and  this  confidence,  on  the  unchangeable  sa- 
credness of  truth.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 249. 

The  rebel  Poles  had  never  risen  to  the  rank  of  bellige- 
rents. Lowe , Bismarck,  I.  309. 

belligeroust  (be-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  belliger, 
waging  war,  < helium , war,  + gerere,  carry  on.] 
Same  as  belligerent.  Bailey. 
belling1  (bel'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  belli,  ,•.]  Tn 
submarine  operations,  the  use  of  the  diving- 
bell. 

belling3  (bel'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  bellynge ; verbal 
n.  of  bell2,  v.]  Formerly,  bellowing ; in  modern 
use,  the  noise  made  by  a deer  in  rutting-time. 
bellipotent  (be-lip'o-tent),  a.  [<  L.  bellipo- 
ten(t-)s,  < bellum,  war,  + poten{t-)s,  powerful: 
eeepotent.]  Powerful  or  mighty  in  war.  Blount. 
[Rare.] 

Beilis  (bel'is),  n.  [L.,  < bellus,  beautiful : see 
bellb.]  A small  genus  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbs  of  the  family  Asteracese,  indigenous  to 
the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  The  daisy,  B.  perennis,  is  abundant 
in  pastures  and  meadows  of  Europe,  and  is  very  common 
in  cultivation.  See  daisy.  Only  one  species,  B.  integ- 
rifolia,  the  western  daisy,  is  indigenous  to  North  America. 

bellitudet  (bel'i-tud),  n.  [<  L.  bellitudo,  < bel- 
lus, beautiful:  see  help.]  Beauty  of  person; 
loveliness ; elegance ; neatness.  Cockeram. 
bell-jar  (bel'jar),  n.  A bell-shaped  glass  jar, 
used  by  chemists,  in  physical  laboratories,  etc., 
for  receiving  a gas  lighter  than  the  atmosphere 
or  other  medium  in  which  it  is  plunged,  and 
for  similar  uses.  It  is  a form  of  bell-glass, 
bell-less  (bel'les),  a.  [<  bell1  + -less.]  Having 
no  bell.  Scott. 

bell-magnet  (bel'mag,/net),  n.  An  alarm  in 
which  a clapper  is  made  to  strike  a bell  by  the 
completion  of  an  electric  circuit, 
bell-magpie  (bel'mag,/pl),  n.  Same  as  bell- 
bird,  3. 

bellman  (bel'man),  n. ; pi.  bellmen  (-men). 
[Also  written  belman ; < bell1  + man.]  1.  A 
man  who  rings  a hell;  specifically,  one  em- 
ployed to  cry  public  notices  and  call  attention 
by  ringing  a hell ; a town  crier. — 2.  Formerly, 
a night-watchman,  part  of  whose  duty  it  was 
to  call  out  the  hours,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  other  information,  as  he  passed. 
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I staid  up  till  the  bell-man  came  by  with  his  bell  just 
under  my  window  as  I was  writing  of  this  very  line,  and 
cried,  “Past  one  of  the  clock,  and  a cold,  frosty,  windy 
morning.”  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  8. 

bell-mare  (bel'mar),  n.  A mare  used  by  mule- 
herders  as  an  aid  in  keeping  their  herds  to- 
gether. The  mules  follow  the  hell-mare  wher- 
ever she  goes.  Also  called  madrina  in  the 
originally  Spanish  parts  of  the  United  States, 
bell-metal  (bel'met,/al),  n.  A variety  of  bronze, 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  of  which  hells  are 
made.  The  proportions  in  which  the  two  metals  are 
employed  are  variable.  In  some  very  large  English  bells 
there  is  from  22  to  24  per  cent,  of  tin  and  from  76  to  78  of 
copper.  Four  parts  of  the  latter  metal  to  one  of  the  for- 
mer is  said  to  be  the  proportion  used  in  many  of  the  lar- 
gest bells.  Seebronze. — Bell-metal  ore,  a name  by  which 
the  mineral  stannite,  or  sulphid  of  tin,  copper,  and  iron, 
found  in  Cornwall,  is  frequently  known,  owing  to  its  re- 
semblance in  appearance  to  bell-metal  or  bronze. 

bell-metronome  (bel'meUro-nom),  n.  A met- 
ronome provided  with  a bell  that  may  he  set  to 
strike  after  a given  number  of  oscillations  of 
the  pendulum,  thus  marking  the  beginning  of 
measures  as  well  as  the  pulses  within  measures, 
bell-mouth,  (bel'mouth),  n.  A mouthpiece  ex- 
panding like  a bell. 

A bellmouth  may  also  have  the  form  of  the  contracted 
jet.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  463. 

bellmouth  (bel'mouth),  v.  t.  [<  bell-month,  n.] 
To  provide  with  a bell-shaped  mouthpiece ; 
shape  like  the  mouth  of  a bell. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  bellmouth  the  ends  of  pipes. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  463. 
bell-mouthed  (bel'moutht),  a.  1.  Gradually 
expanded  at  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a hell. 

His  bell-mouth.' d goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Danish, 

Or  Dutch,  with  thirst,  Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  72. 

2.  Having  a clear,  ringing  voice:  said  of  a 
hound. 

hell-nosed  (bel'nozd),  a.  Expanded  at  the 
muzzle  in  the  shape  of  a bell : said  of  firearms. 

In  blunderbusses  the  barrels  are  generally  bell-nosed. 

W.  W.  Greene  •,  Gun  and  its  Development,  p.  77. 

bellon  (bel'on),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  Lead- 
colic,  or  painters’  colic. 

Bellona  (be-16'na),  n.  [L.,  OL.  Duellona,  < hel- 
ium, OL.  duelhim,  war.]  I.  In  Horn,  myth.,  the 
goddess  of  war.  Her  temple  stood  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  without  the  walls,  and  was  held  to  symbolize 
enemies'  territory.  In  it  the  Senate  received  foreign  am- 
bassadors  and  victorious  generals  entitled  to  a triumph. 

2.  [NL.]  In  ornitli.,  a genus  of  humming-birds. 
Mulsant  and  Verreaux,  1865. — 3.  [i.  c.]  [NL.] 
In  herpet.,  the  specific  name  of  a snake,  Fityo- 
phis  bellona. 

bellonlou  (be-16'ni-on),  n.  A musical  instru- 
ment, invented  at  Dresden  in  1812,  consisting 
of  twenty-four  trumpets  and  two  drums,  which 
were  played  by  machinery, 
bellow  (bel'o),  v.  [<  ME.  belowen,  bellewen, 
belwen,  bellow,  low,  < AS.  bylgean  (occurring 
only  once),  bellow  (as  a hull),  appar.  with 
added  formative  and  umlaut  from  the  same 
root  as  bellan,  low,  bellow,  E.  bell:  see  bell2.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  roar;  make  a hollow,  loud 
noise,  as  a hull,  cow,  or  deer. 

Jupiter 

Became  a bull,  and  bellow'd.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

2.  Of  persons,  to  make  any  violent  outcry;  vo- 
ciferate; clamor:  used  in  ridicule  or  contempt. 

This  gentleman  ...  is  accustomed  to  roar  and  bellow 
so  terribly  loud  . . . that  he  frightens  us.  Taller,  No.  64. 

3.  To  roar,  as  the  sea  in  a tempest,  or  as  the 
wind  when  violent ; make  a loud,  hollow,  con- 
tinued sound. 

Ever  overhead 
Bellow’d  the  tempest. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

II.  trans.  To  utter  in  a loud  deep  voice;  vo- 
ciferate: generally  with  out  or  forth. 

To  bellow  out  “Green  pease”  under  my  window. 

Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

bellow  (bel'o),  n.  [<  bellow,  v.  ?.]  A roar,  as 
of  a hull;  a loud  outcry, 
bellower  (bel'o-er),  n.  One  who  bellows, 
bellows  (bel'oz  or  -us),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Also, 
*colloquially,  bellowses,  a double  plural;  < ME. 
belowes,  helices,  also  belies,  a bellows,  prop, 
pi.  of  belowe,  belu,  also  bely,  belt,  a bellows,  a 
hag,  the  belly  (same  word  as  belly),  < AS.  bcelg, 
balig,  belg,  belig,  a bag,  a bellows  (earlier  spe- 
cifically blcestbelig  = Icel.  bldstrbelgr;  cf.  D.  blaas- 
balg  = Dan.  blaisebcelg  = Sw.  bl&sbalg  = OHG. 
blasbalg,  G.  blasebalg,  lit.  blast-bag:  see  blast) : 
see  belly,  of  which  bellows  is  a differentiated 
plural.]  An  instrument  or  machine  for  pro- 
ducing a current  of  air:  principally  used  for 
blowing  fire,  either  in  private  dwellings  or  in 
forges,  furnaces,  mines,  etc. ; also  used  in  or- 


bell-roof 

gans  for  producing  the  current  of  air  by  which 
the  pipes  and  reeds  are  sounded,  it  consists  es- 
sentially  of  an  air-chamber 
which  can  be  alternately 
expanded  and  contracted, 
and  a nozle  by  which  the 
current  of  air  can  be 
directed.  When  the  air- 
chamber  is  expanded,  air  is 
admitted  through  a valve 
opening  inward.  The  pres- 
sure produced  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  air-cham- 
ber closes  this  valve,  and 
leaves  the  nozle  the  only 
available  avenue  of  escape 
for  the  air  in  the  chamber. 

Bellows  are  made  in  many 
different  forms,  a usual  one 
being  the  small  hand-bel- 
lows, an  ornamented  ex- 
ample of  which  is  shown  in 
the  cut,  used  for  promoting 
the  combustion  of  a house- 
fire.  Bellows  of  great  pow- 
er are  called  blowing-ma- 
chines, and  are  operated  by 
machinery  driven  by  steam. 

— Blindman’s  bellows. 

See  blindman.  — Hydro- 
static bellows.  See  hy- 
drostatic. 

bellows-camera  (bel'- 

OZ-kam//e-ra),  n.  In  Bellows.--  French.  I7th  cctitupr. 

, ••  y 7 * „ (From  L Art  pour  Tous.  ) 

pnotog.,  a form  of  ex- 
tensible camera  in  which  the  front  and  after 
bodies  are  connected,  for  the  sake  of  lightness 
and  economy  of  space  when  the  camera  is  not 
in  use,  by  a folding  tube  or  chamber  made  of 
leather,  rubber,  or  a similar  light-proof  mate- 
rial. The  tube  is  made  to  fold  upon  itself  in  the  same 
way  as  the  air-chamber  of  an  accordion  or  of  bellows  of 
the  usual  form ; that  is,  it  is  made  in  a series  of  small 
folds,  each  carried  entirely  around  it  in  a direction  per- 
pendicular to  its  axis,  and  having  their  edges  turned  alter- 
nately inward  and  outward.  The  edges  of  those  folds  which 
are  turned  outward  are  usually  stiffened  by  a wire  frame. 
When  the  tube  is  pulled  out  to  its  full  extent,  its  walls  are 
flat ; when  it  is  contracted,  it  requires  merely  the  space 
taken  up  by  the  folds  of  its  material.  In  use,  the  back  of 
a camera  of  this  form  can  be  fixed,  by  a screw  or  other 
device,  at  any  distance  from  the  front  or  lens  end,  within 
the  limits  of  the  contracted  or  expanded  tube,  that  the  fo- 
cus of  the  lens  or  the  particular  work  in  hand  may  require, 
bellows-fish  (bel'oz-fish),  n.  1.  A local  name 
of  the  trumpet-fish,  Macrorhamphosus  scolo- 
vax. — 2.  A name  of  sundry  plectognath 
fishes,  of  the  suborder  Gymnodontes  and  family 
Tetrodontidce. — 3.  A local  name  in  Rhode  Is- 
land of  the  angler,  Lophius  piscatorius.  See  cut 
under  angler. 

bellows-pump  (bel'oz -pump),  n.  A sort  of 
atmospheric  pump,  in  which  the  valve  is  in 
the  lower  side  of  a bellows-chamber,  while  the 
upper  side  performs  the  function  of  the  piston, 
bellows-sound  (bel'oz-sound),  n.  In  pathol., 
an  abnormal  sound  of  the  heart,  resembling 
the  puffing  of  a small  bellows, 
bell-pepper  (bel'pep"er),  n.  The  fruit  of  Cap- 
sicum grossum,  much  used  for  pickling  and  as  a 
vegetable ; Guinea  pepper, 
bell-polyp  (bel'poh'ip),  n.  Same  as  bcll-ani- 
malcule. 

bell-pull  (bel'pul),  n.  The  handle  or  knob  by 
which  a hell  attached  to  a wire  or  rope  is  rung, 
as  a door-hell. 

bell-pump  (bel'pump),  n.  A hell-shaped  pump 
used  in  cleaning  gas-  and  service-pipes, 
bell-punch  (bel'punch),  b.  A hand-punch  con- 
taining a signal-hell,  used  for  punching  a hole 
in  a ticket,  trip- 
slip,  etc.,  in  or- 
der to  record 
and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  num- 
ber of  fares 
taken, 
bell-ringer 
(bel'ring'/er),  n. 

1.  One  whose 
business  is  to 
ring  a bell,  espe- 
cially a church- 
hell  or  one  of  a 
chime  of  hells ; also,  a performer  with  musical 
hand-hells.— 2.  An  automatic  device  upon  a 
locomotive  for  ringing  the  hell. — 3.  Mechanism 
for  ringing  chimes  by  hand,  by  means  of  lever- 
handles  which  are  connected  by  wires  with  the 
clappers  or  the  axes  of  the  hells,  or  by  water- 
power, compressed  air,  or  steam  operating  in 
various  ways  to  accomplish  the  same  object, 
bell-roof  (bel'rof),  n.  A roof  shaped  some- 
what like  a bell.  Its  figure  is  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  an  ogee  curve  about  the 
apex.  See  cut  on  next  page. 


Bell-punch. 

A,  combination  lock  ; B,  aperture  in 
which  trip-slip  or  ticket  is  inserted  ; C,  door 
inclosing  bell ; D,  receptacle  for  counters. 


Bell-roof. 
Contemporaneous  American. 

See  disease,  finch. 


bell-rope 

bell-rope  (bel'rop), 
n.  1.  A rope  for 
ringing  a bell. — 2. 

A bell-cord, 
bell-rose  (bel'roz), 
n.  A name  some- 
times used  for  the 
daffodil,  Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus. 
bell-screw  (bel'- 
skro),  n.  A rod  or 
bar  of  iron  with  an 
internally  threaded 
bell-shaped  end,  for 
recovering  broken 
or  lost  tools  in  a 
deep  bore-hole. 

Bell  s disease,  finch.  . 
bell-shaped  (bel'shapt),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a bell,  or  of  a somewhat  deep  vessel  whose 
lip  turns  out  and  then  begins  to  turn  in  again ; 
specifically,  in  hot.,  campanulate.  See  cut 
under  Campanula — Bell-shaped  pa- 
rabola, a divergent  parabola  having  nei- 
ther  crunode  nor  cusp.  Some  geometri- 
cians, without  sufficient  reason  or  author- 
ity, restrict  the  name  to  those  divergent 
parabolas  to  which  from  some  points  of 
the  plane  six  real  tangents  can  be  drawn. — 

Pure  bell-shaped  parabola,  one  which 
constitutes  the  entire  real  part  of  a cubic 
curve  of  the  sixth  class. 

bell-sound  (bel'sound),  n.  In  aus- 
cultation, a peculiar  sound  indica- 
tive of  pneumothorax,  it  may  be 
observed  by  applying  a small  piece  of 
metal,  as  a coin,  to  the  affected  part  of  the 
chest,  and  striking  it  with  a second  piece, 
when  a clear,  bell-like  sound  is  heard 
through  the  stethoscope  applied  in  the 
vicinity. 

bell-telegraph  (bel'tel"e-graf),  n. 

1.  A telegraphic  apparatus  in  which  two  dif- 
ferently toned  bells  take  the  place  of  a vibrat- 
ing needle  in  giving  the  signals.— 2.  An  an- 
nunciator; a fire- or  burglar-alarm, 
bell-tower  (bel'tou"5r),  n.  A tower  of  any 
kind  built  to  contain  one  or  more  bells.  See  cut 
•under  campanile. 

The  unsurpassed  bell- 
tower  of  the  Duomo, 
known  and  admired  by 
all  men  as  the  Campa- 
nile of  Giotto,  [is]  the 
most  splendid  memorial 
of  the  arts  of  Florence. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church- 
[building  in  Middle 
[Ages,  p.  222. 

bell-trap  (bel'trap), 
n.  A small  stench- 
trap,  usually  fixed 
over  the  waste-pipe 
of  a sink  or  other  in- 
let to  a drain.  The 
foul  air  is  prevented 
from  rising  by  an  invert- 
ed cup  or  bell,  the  lips  of 
which  dip  into  a cham- 
ber filled  with  water  sur- 
rounding the  top  of  the 
pipe. 

bell-turret  (bel'- 
tur"et),  n.  A turret 
containing  a bell- 
chamber,  and  usu- 
ally crowned  with 


Bell-turret.—  Abbaye-aux-Hommes, 
Caen,  Normandy. 


a spire  or  other  ornamental  feature,  in  medie- 
val architecture  the  lower  part  of  such  turrets  is  often 
used  as  a staircase.  A bell-turret  is  distinguished  from 
a bell-cote  in  that  the  former  always  appears  upon  the 
ground-plan  of  the  building  to  which  it  belongs. 

Belluse  (bel'u-e),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  fern.  pi.  of  L. 
bellua,  prop,  helua,  a beast,  particularly  a large 
beast.  ] In  the  Linnean  system  of  classification 
(1766),  the  fifth  of  the  six  orders  of  the  class 
Mammalia,  containing  hoofed  quadrupeds  with 
incisors  in  both  jaws,  and  consisting  of  the  four 
genera  Equus,  Hippopotamus,  Sus,  and  Rhino- 
ceros. It  is  occasionally  used  in  a modified  sense,  cor- 
responding to  some  extent  with  the  Pachydermata  of 
Cuvier,  for  the  perissodactyl  as  distinguished  from  the 
artiodactyl  ungulates,  though  the  Linnean  Belluce  in- 
cluded representatives  of  both  these  suborders  of  Unnu- 
lata. 

belluine  (bel'u-in),  a.  [<  L.  helluirms,  prop,  be- 
luinus,  < bellua,  prop,  helua,  a beast.]  If.  Beast- 
ly; pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  beasts; 
brutal : as,  “ animal  and  belluine  life,”  Bp.  At- 
terbury. — 2.  In  zool.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Belluce. 

bellum  internecinum  (bel'um  in-ter-ne-si'- 
num).  [L. : bellum,  war ; internecinum,  interne- 
cine.] A murderous  war ; a war  of  mutual  ex- 
termination ; war  to  the  death. 

I.  18 
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bell-wether  (bel'weTH"er),  n.  [<  ME.  hel-  To  belly  out,  in  mining,  to  increase  rapidly  in  dimen- 
wether,  belleweder ; < bell1  + wether .]  A wether  -A810118 : sai(i 01  a lode. 

or  sheep  which  leads  the  flock,  usually  carry-  belly-ache  (bel'i-ak),  n.  Pain  in  the  bowels; 
ing  a bell  on  its  neck.  the  colic. 

[As]  a bell-wether  [will]  form  the  flock’s  connection  „ a v ■ , ,.  The  belly-ache. 

By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual  • Caused  by  an  inundation  of  pease-porridge. 

Such  is  the  sway  of  our  great  men  o’er  little.  ’ Beau,  and  FI.,  Mons.  Thomas. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  vii.  48.  belly-band  (bel'i-band),  n.  1.  A band  that  goes 
bell-work  (bel'werk),  n.  In  mining,  a system  r?und  the  belly;  specifically,  a saddle-girth; 
of  working  flat  ironstone-beds  by  underground  also>  a hand  fastened  to  the  shalfts  of  a vehicle, 
excavations  in  the  form  of  a bell  around  the  and  passing  under  the  belly  of  the  animal  draw- 
pits  or  shafts;  also  used  on  a grand  scale  in  in&  i<;.— 2.  Naut.,  a band  of  canvas  placed 
working  the  salt-mines  of  Transylvania.  across  a sail  to  strengthen  it. 

bellwort  (bel'wert), «.  1.  A general  name  for  belly-boards  (bel'i-bordz),  n.  pi.  A kind  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  family  CampanHlacese.  and  Pine  boards  produced  in  Switzerland, 
— 2.  In  the  United  States,  a common  name  used  for  tlie  sounding-boards  of  musical  instru- 
for  species  of  the  genus  Uvidaria,  spring  flow- 

ers  of  the  family  Melanthiacese.  belly-bound  (bel'i -bound),  a.  Constipated; 

belly  (bel'i),  n. ; pi.  bellies  (-iz).  [Early  mod.  °ostive.  [Vulgar.] 

E.  and  E.  dial,  also  bally, < ME.  bely,  beli,  belly,  belly-brace  (bel'i-bras),  n.  A cross-brace  be- 
stomach,  womb  (in  early  ME.  the  body),  also  twp6n  the  frames  of  a locomotive,  stayed  to  the 
a bellows  (see  bellows),  < AS.  belg,  beelg,  bielg,  , boiler r. 

bylg  (also  bcelig,  belig,  bylig,  with  intrusive  i).  belly-button  (bel 'i -but  "n),  n.  The  navel, 
also  badge,  bxjlge,  a bag,  bell,  pouch,  purse,  hull,  [Colloq.] 

bellows,  a bag  of  any  kind,  esp.  of  skin  (=  beliy-cneatt  (bel  l-chet),  n.  [<  belly  + cheat, 
OFries.  balga  = D.  balg,  skin,  belly,  = OHG.  also  sPeded  chete,  a thing:  see  cheats.)  An 
balg,  MHG.  bale,  G.  balg,  skin,  case,  bellows,  aPron  or  coveriiig  for  the  front  of  the  person, 
paunch,  =Icel.  hclgr  (whence  perhaps  boggr,  a , oma  FI.  [Old  slang.] 

bag,  baggi,  a bag,  whence  perhaps  E.  baa1)  = belly-cneert  (bel  l-cher),  n.  Good  cheer;  meat 

Sw.  balg= Ban.  bcelg,  skin,  case,  pod,  belly,  bel-  flT,rl  drink-  “ 

lows,  = Goth,  balgs,  a wine-skin,  orig.  a bag, 


and  drink ; food.  Elyoi,  Diet.,  1559. 

Bald-pate  friars,  whose  summum  bonum  is  in  belly-cheer. 

Marlowe. 

Loaves  and  belly -cheer.  M ilton , Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
belly-cheert  (bel'i-cher),  v.  i.  To  indulge  in 
belly-cheer;  feast;  revel. 

Let  them  assemble  in  consistory,  . . . and  not  ...  by 
themselves  to  belly-cheer  ...  or  to  promote  designs  to 
abuse  and  gull  the  simple  laity. 

Milton,  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  (Ord  MS.). 

n.  Feasting ; 


esp.  of  skin),  < belgan  (pret.  bealg)  (=  OHG. 
belgan),  swell,  swell  up,  he  inflated.  Cf.  bell1 
and  boln.  Doublet  (orig.  pi.)  bellows,  q.  v. 

Similar  forms  are  Gael,  balg,  bolg  = Ir.  balg, 
bolg,  bag,  belly,  = W.  bol,  bola,  boly,  belly, 
appar.  an  old  Celtic  word,  > LL.  bulga,  bag:  see 

bulge,  bouge  1,  budge 2,  etc.]  1 . That  part  of  the  alm 

f.uoma?V°dy  w:hlch  extends  from  the  breast  to  belly-cheering!  (bel'i-cher"ing), 
the  groin,  and  contains  the  bowels;  the  part  revelry  6 

of  the  trunk  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  Kioto™  banqueting  and  belly -cheering. 

pelvis,  considered  as  to  its  front  and  side  walls  mall,  Prol.  to  Ephesians 

and  its  cavity  and  contents ; the  abdomen.  See  belly-churlt  (bel'i-cherl),  v.  A rustic  glutton, 
cut  under  abdomen. — 2.  The  part  of  any  animal  Drayton  6 

which  corresponds  to  the  human  belly;  the  ab-  belly-doublett  (bel'i-dub"let),  n.  A doublet 
domen  in  general.  made  very  long  in  front,  and  stuffed  or  bom- 

Underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds.  ’ ’ 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 

3.  The  stomach  with  its  adjuncts : as,  a hungry 
belly. 

He  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks. 

Luke  xv.  16. 


basted  so  as  to  project  somewhat,  as  in  the 
representation  of  Punch  in  English  puppet- 
shows.  This  fashion  prevailed  about  1585  and 
after.  See  doublet. 

Your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin  belly-doublet. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1. 


4f.  Thewomb.— 5.  The  fleshy  part  of  amnscle,  belly-fretting  (bel'i -fret  "ing),  n.  1.  The 


as  distinguished  from  its  tendinous  portion : as, 
the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastricus  muscle. — 

6.  The  hollow  or  interior  of  an  inclosed  place. 

Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I.  Jonah  ii.  2. 

7.  The  part  of  anything  which  resembles  the 
belly  in  protuberance  or  cavity,  as  of  a bottle, 
a tool,  a sail  filled  by  the  wind,  a blast-furnace, 
etc. 


chafing  of  a horse’s  belly  with  a fore-girth. — 2. 
A violent  pain  in  a horse’s  belly,  caused  by 
worms. 

bellyful  (bel'i-ful),  n.  As  much  as  fills  the  belly 
(stomach)  or  satisfies  the  appetite;  hence,  a 
great  abundance ; more  than  enough. 

Every  jack-slave  has  his  belly-full  of  fighting,  and  I must 
go  up  and  down  like  a cock  that  no  body  can  match. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 


of 


If  you  were  to  fall  from  aloft  and  be  caught  in  the  belly  belly-god  (bel'i-god),  it.  One  who  makes  a god 
do^olook  at  aU^isturbed"0111  ln8tant  death’  ^ wouid  not  0f  £is  belly,  that  is,  whose  business^ 

B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  35.  Pleasure  is  to  gratify  his  appetite;  a glutton; 

Neither  hollow  nor  swelling,  called  a belly,  is  made  on  epicure:  **>  “ Apicius,  a famous  belly-god” 
the  fiat  part  of  the  brick.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  124.  Hakemll,  Apology,  p.  378. 

8.  In  technol.,  the  inner,  lower,  or  front  sur-  belly-guy  ( bel  i-gi),  it.  Naut.,  a tackle  or  guy, 
face  or  edge  of  anything.  <«)  i„  engraving,  the  ?ttached  balf-way  up  a sheer-leg  or  spar  need- 
lower  edge  of  a graver,  (b)  In  looks,  the  lower  edge  of  a support  in  the  middle.  See  belly-stay . 

tumbler  against  which  the  bit  of  the  key  plays,  (c)  In  belly-piece  (bel'i-pes),  n.  If.  The  flesh  cover- 
masonry,  the  batter  of  a wall,  (d)  In  saddlery,  a piece  of  * — ” 

leather  sometimes  attached  to  the  cantle  or  hind  pommel 
of  a saddle  to  serve  as  a point  of  attachment  for  valise- 
straps.  ( e ) In  ship-carp.,  the  inside  or  concave  side  of  a 
piece  of  curved  timber,  the  outside  being  termed  the  back. 

(/)  In  carriage-making,  the  central  part  of  the  bed  of  an 
axle.  ( g ) In  archery,  the  interior  side  of  a bow,  which  is 
concave  when  the  bow  is  bent.  See  back  of  a bow,  under 
back  1.  (h)  The  widest  part  of  the  shaft  of  a blast-furnace. 


ing  the  belly;  hence,  an  apron. — 2.  The  piece 
forming  the  belly  of  a violin,  etc. 
belly-pinched  (bel'i-pincht),  a.  Pinched  with 
hunger;  starved:  as,  “the  belly-pinched  wolf,” 
Slialc.,  Lear,  iii.  1. 

belly-pipe  (bel'i-pip),  n.  A flaring  nozle  for  a 

„ . ^ blast-pipe  in  a blast-furnace. 

(i)  The  middle  or  bulging  part  of  a cask.  Also  called  the  belly-rail  (bel'i-ral),  n.  1.  In  a pianoforte,  a 

hll.l.np.  I'M  hp  linhlirnl  oido  nf  o oloh  of  /inrlr  A i "in  . x ..  . 


bulge,  (j)  The  unburnt  side  of  a slab  of  cork,  (k)  A swell 
on  the  under  side  of  an  iron  bearer  or  girder.  ( l)  The 
upper  plate  of  that  part  of  a musical  instrument,  as  a 
violin,  which  is  designed  to  increase  its  resonance;  the 
sounding-board  of  a piano.  In  instruments  of  the  violin 
class  the  bridge  rests  upon  the  belly,  (m)  In  mining,  a 
mass  of  ore  swelling  out  and  occupying  a large  part  of  the 
breadth  of  the  lode.—  Back  and  belly.  See  backi. 
belly  (bel'i),  v . ; pret.  and  pp.  bellied , ppr.  belly- 
ing.  [<  belly , w.]  I.  trans.  To  fill ; swell  out. 

Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  2.  Beastly  belly-slaves,  which,  . . . not  once,  but  continu- 
Nor  were  they  [the  Pilgrim  fathers]  so  wanting  to  them-  ?!1;Jvday  night’  give  themselves  wholly  to  bibbing 
selves  in  faith  as  to  burn  their  ship,  but  could  see  the  fair  banqueting.  . Homily  against  Gluttony. 

west  wind  belly  the  homeward  sail,  and  then  turn  unre-  belly-stay  (bel'i-sta),  71.  Naut.,  a tackle  ap- 
pining  to  grapple  with  the  terrible  Unknown.  plied  from  above  half-mast  down  when  the 

Lowell,  Introd.  to  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.  mast  requires  support,  as  the  belly-guy  is  ap- 
II.  intrans.  To  swell  and  become  protuber-  plied  from  below.  See  belly-guy. 


transverse  rail  forming  a portion  of  the  main 
body  of  the  framing. — 2.  In  railway  engin.,  a 
rail  with  a fin  or  web  descending  between  the 
flanges  which  rest  on  the  ties, 
belly-roll  (bel'i-rol),  n.  A roller  of  greater 
diameter  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  used 
for  rolling  land  between  ridges  or  in  hollows, 
belly-slave  (bel'i-slav),  n.  A person  who  is  a 
slave  to  his  appetite. 


ant,  like  the  belly;  bulge  out. 

The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale. 

Dryden,  Iliad,  i.  654, 


belly-timber  (bel'i-tim"ber),  n.  Pood;  that 
which  supports  the  belly.  [Formerly  in  serious 
use,  but  now  only  humorous.] 


belly-timber 

Through  deserts  vast 
And  regions  desolate  they  pass’d, 

Where  belly-timber,  above  ground 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  331. 

belly-vengeance  (bel'i-ven//jens),  n.  A name 
given  in  some  parts  of  England  to  weak  or  sour 
beer.  . 

belly-wash  (bel'i-wosh),  n.  Any  kind  of  drink 
of  poor  quality.  [Vulgar.] 
belly-worm  (bel'i-werm),  «.  A worm  that 
breeds  in  the  belly  or  stomach.  Ray. 
belock  (be-lok'),  v.  t.  [<  6e-l  + loc fci;  not  di- 
rectly < ME.  belouJcen,  pp.  belolcen,  < AS.  belu- 
can,  pp.  belocen,  < be-  + luean,  lock.]  To  lock, 
or  fasten  as  with  a lock. 

This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a vow'd  contract, 

Was  last  belock'd  ill  thine.  Shale.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

Belodon  (bel'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  peh>g,  a dart, 
+ odovg  ( Movt -)  = E.  tooth.’]  The  typical  genus 
of  crocodiles  of  the  family  Belodontidw,  belong- 
ing to  the  Triassic  age,  and  including  the  oldest 
known  crocodilians,  remains  of  which  occur 
both  in  European  and  American  formations.  B. 
lepturus,  the  largest  species,  attained  a length 
of  10  feet. 

belodontid  (bel-o-don'tid),  n.  [<  Belodontidte.] 
A crocodilian  reptile  of  the  family  Belodontidce. 
Belodontid®  (bel-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Belodon(t-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  fossil  pre-Cre- 
taceous crocodiles,  order  Crocodilia.  They  have 
amphicoelous  vertebra,  pterygoids  separate  below,  pos- 
terior nares  bounded  by  the  palatines,  and  external  nos- 
trils near  the  orbits  on  the  upper  part  of  the  base  of  the 
snout. 

belomancy  (bel'o-man-si),  n.  [<  LGr.  peAofiav- 
ria,  < Gr.  p&og,  dart,  arrow,  + / mvrela , divina- 
tion.] A kind  of  divination  by  means  of  arrows, 
practised  by  the  Scythians,  Babylonians,  Ara- 
bians, and  other  ancient  peoples.  A number  of 
pointless  arrows  were  variously  marked  and  put  into  a bag 
or  quiver,  and  then  drawn  out  at  random ; the  marks  or 
words  on  the  arrow  drawn  were  taken  as  indications  of 
what  was  to  happen.  Thus,  Ezek.  xxi.  21  (revised  version) : 
“For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way, 
at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divination  : he  shook 
the  arrows  to  and  fro.” 

The  arrow-divination  or  belomancy  here  mentioned 
[Ezek.  xxi.  21]  was  done  with  pointless  arrows  marked 
and  drawn  as  lots.  Encyc.  Brit. , XV . 201. 

Belone  (bel'o-ne),  n.  [L..  < Gr.  jirlovy,  any 
sharp  point,  a needle,  < /3eAof,  an  arrow,  dart, 
any  missile,  (.  fiahXuv,  throw.]  A genus  of 
fishes  remarkable  for  their  slender  and  elon- 
gated jaws,  representing  in  some  systems  a 
family  Belonidce,  in  others  referred  to  the  Scom- 
beresocidce ; the  garfishes, 
belong  (be-long'),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  belongen  (=  D. 
belangen,  concern,  = OHG.  belangen,  MS.&.  G. 
belangen,  reach  to,  attain,  concern,  affect ; asso- 
ciated with  the  adj.,  early  ME.  belong  (=  OS. 
bilang  = MD.  belangh),  equiv.  to  AS.  gelang, 
ME.  ylong,  ilong,  along,  long,  mod.  E.  along 2, 
long3,  belonging,  along),  < 6c-1  + longen,  be- 
long (there  is  no  AS.  *belangian  or  *belang) : 
see  along 2,  long 2,  long3.]  1.  To  go  along  with 
anything,  or  accompany  it  as  an  adjunct  or  at- 
tribute ; pertain ; appertain ; be  a property  (of) ; 
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Sir,  monuments  and  eulogy  belong  to  the  dead. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Bunker  Hill. 

5.  To  bave  a settled  residence  (in);  be  domi- 
ciled (in) ; specifically,  bave  a legal  residence, 
settlement,  or  inhabitancy  (in),  whether  by 
birth  or  operation  of  law,  so  as  to  be  charge- 
able upon  the  parish  or  town : said  of  a pau- 
per, or  one  likely  to  become  such. 

Bastards  also  are  settled  in  the  parishes  to  which  the 
mothers  belong.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  xvi. 

6.  To  be  a native  (of) ; have  original  residence 
(in). 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  to  which  the 
gipsies  could  belong.  Hi.  Raper. 

7.  To  have  its  (or  one’s)  proper  place;  be  resi- 
dent : as,  this  book  belongs  on  the  top  shelf ; I 
belong  here  (in  this  house  or  town).  [U.  S.] 

belonging  (be-long'ing),  n.  [<  belong  + -ing1.] 
That  which  belongs  to  one : used  generally,  if 
not  always,  in  the  plural,  (o)  Qualities;  endow- 
ments ; faculties. 

Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  they  on  thee. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1. 
(&)  Property;  possessions  : as,  “I  carry  all  my  belongings 
with  me,  ” Trollope,  (c)  Members  of  one’s  family  or  house- 
hold; relations  or  dependants.  [Humorous.] 

When  Lady  Kew  said,  “ sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,"  I promise 
you  few  persons  of  her  ladyship’s  belongings  stopped,  be- 
fore they  did  her  biddings,  to  ask  her  reasons. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xxxiii. 

I have  been  trouble  enough  to  my  belongings  in  my  day. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  II.  103. 

( d ) Appendages. 

The  belongings  to  this  Indian-looking  robe. 

Cornhill  Mag. 

belonid  (bel'o-nid),  n.  [<  Bclonidw.]  A fish 
of  the  family  Belonidce . 

Belonidse  (be-lon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Belone  + 
w idee .]  A family  of  fishes,  represented  by  the 
genus  Belone , containing  Synentognathi  with  an 
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merly  referred  to  the  Nepidce.  The  largest  species 
is  B.  grandis  of  South  America,  the  great  water-bug,  at- 
taining a length  of  4 inches.  B.  americana  inhabits  the 
Atlantic  States  of  North  America.  A Chinese  and  Indian 
species  is  B.  indica. 

Belostomidse  (bel-os-tom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Belostoma  + - idee .]  A family  of  heteropterous 
insects,  containing  the  largest  living  members 
of  the  order  Heteroptera.  They  are  large,  broad, 
flat-bodied  aquatic  insects,  with  powerful  swimming-legs 
and  curved  fore  tibiae,  able  to  prey  upon  fish  and  other 
aquatic  animals  of  considerable  size.  There  are  about  12 
genera,  generally  distributed  in  temperate  and  torrid  re- 
gions. The  head  is  much  narrower  than  the  prothorax, 
with  prominent  eyes,  short  3-jointed  rostrum,  and  short 
4-jointed  antenna) ; the  prothorax  is  wide  and  trapezoi- 
dal ; the  scutellum  is  large  and  triangular ; the  elytra  are 
distinguished  into  corium  and  membrane ; and  the  body 
ends  in  a pair  of  ligulate  extensile  appendages. 

beloutt  (be-lout'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + lout.']  To 
call  (a  person)  a “lout”;  address  or  speak  of 
with  contemptuous  language. 

Sieur  Gaulard,  when  he  heard  a gentleman  report  that 
at  supper  they  had  not  only  good  cheer  but  also  savoury 
epigrams  and  fine  anagrams,  returning  home,  rated  and 
belowted  his  cook  as  an  ignorant  scullion,  that  never 
dressed  . . . him  either  epigrams  or  anagrams. 

Camden,  Remains. 

belovet  (be-luv'),  v.  [<  ME.  beloven , biluven  (== 
D.  believeil , please,  gratify,  = G.  belieben,  like, 
wish,  impers.  please),  love,  < be-,  bi-,  + loven , 
luven : see  be-1  and  love.]  I.  intrans.  To  please. 
[Early  Middle  English.] 

II.  ‘ trans.  1.  To  be  pleased  with;  like. — 2. 
To  love.  [Little  used  except  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple.] 

If  beauty  were  a string  of  silke,  I would  wear  it  about 
my  neck  for  a certain  testimony  that  I belove  it  much. 

Wodroephe,  French  and  Eng.  Grammar,  p.  322. 

beloved  (be-luv'ed  or  -luvd'),  p.  a.  and  n.  [< 
ME.  beloved,  beluved,  bilttved,  pp. : see  lore.]  I. 
p.  a.  Loved;  greatly  loved;  dear  to  the  heart. 

Tills  is  my  beloved  Son.  Slat.  iii.  17. 

Beloved  of  all,  and  dying  ne’er  forgot. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  307. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  greatly  loved;  one  very 
dear. 

He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.  Ps.  cxxvii.  2. 


elongate  stout  body,  oblong  wide  head  flat-  below  (be-lo'),  adv.  and 
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tened  above  and  terminating  in  long  stout 
jaws,  the  upper  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
coalesced  intermaxillaries,  supramaxillaries, 
and  facial  bones,  while  the  lower  has  an  addi- 
tional bone  behind.  The  vertebrae  have  zygapophyses, 
and  the  bones  are  generally  green.  The  species  are  called 
garpikes,  garfish,  or  gars.  The  English  species  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  genus  Belone,  B.  belone,  but  those  of  the 
United  States  belong  to  the  genus  Tylosurus,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  species,  as  T.  marinus,  T.  crassus, 
T.  exilis,  etc. 

belonite  (bel'o-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  /3eA.ow?,  any  sharp 
point,  a needle  (see  Belone ),  + Ate2.]  A kind 
of  minute  imperfect  crystals,  usually  acicular  in 
form,  sometimes  dendritic,  observed  in  glassy 
volcanic  rocks.  The  term  is  now  limited  to 
such  as  exert  no  action  on  polarized  light. 

belonoid  (bel'o-noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  /leilonoenSfe, 
needle-sbaped,  < [teWovy,  a needle  (see  Belone), 
+ eMof,  form.]  Resembling  a bodkin  or  nee- 
dle; styloid:  applied  to  processes  of  bone. 


prep. 


be  in  the  power  or  at  the  disposal  (of).  [In  all  JJeloochee  (be-li/che),  n~  Same  as  Baluchi. 
senses  except  7 followed  by  to,  or  in  the  older  Bel0ptera  (be-lop'te-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /3eAoc, 
171  1 1 J'  1 dart,  + irrifiov,  wing.]  1.  A genus  of  dibranchi- 

ate  cephalopods,  with  a wing-like  expansion  of 
the  sides  of  the  shells— 2.  [1.  c.]  Plural  of 
belopteron. 

belopterid  (be-lop'te-rid),  n.  [<  Belopteridce.] 
A eepbalopod  of  the  family  Belopteridce. 
Belopterid®  (bel-op-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Beloptera  + -idee.]  A family  of  dibranehiate 
cephalopods,  typified  by  the  genus  Beloptera, 
closely  related  to  the  Belemnitidce,  and  by  some 
authors  combined  in  the  same  family.  The 
eoies  are  extinct. 

lop'te-ron),  n. ; pi.  beloptera 


English  by  unto.] 

Her  hap  was  to  light  on  a part  of  the  field  belonging 
unto  Boaz.  Ruth  ii.  3. 

And  David  said  unto  him,  To  whom  belongest  thou  ? 

1 Sam.  xxx.  13. 

To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgivenesses. 

Dan.  ix.  9. 


He  . 


careth  for  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord. 

1 Cor.  vii.  32. 


Most,  of  the  males  subject  to  him  [the  father  of  the 
family]  are  really  his  children,  but,  even  if  they  have  not 
sprung  from  him,  they  are  subject  to  him,  they  form  part 
of  his  household,  they  (if  a word  coloured  by  later  notions 
be  used)  belong  to  him.  species  are  extm 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  87.  foelopterOIl  (be- 


(-ra).  [NL.,  < Gr. 

+ Trripov,  a wing.] 
internal  bone  of  an  extinct 
cephalopod,  somewhat  like  a 
belemnite,  but  blunter  and 
having  a wing-like  projection 
on  each  side. 


2.  To  be  the  concern  or  proper  business  (of) ; 
appertain  (to) : as,  it  belongs  to  John  Doe  to 
prove  the  title. 

To  you  it  doth  belong  . 

Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lviii. 

3.  To  be  appendant  (to) ; be  connected  (with) ; 

be  a special  relation  (to) : as,  a beam  or  rafter  __1A  ...  , , , 

belongs  to  such  a frame,  or  to  such  a place  in  oelord  (be-lord  ),  v.  t.  [<.  be- 
the  building.  + ^rd.]  1.  To  apply  the  title 

He  took  them,  and  went  aside  privately  into  a desert  Lord  to ; address  by  the  phrase 
place  belonging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida.  Luke  ix.  10. 

4.  To  be  suitable ; be  due. 

Strong  meat  belonqeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age. 

Heb.  v.  14. 

Hearing  . . . thy  beauty  sounded, 

(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 

Myself  am  mov’d  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 


/WAoc,  a dart  (see  Belone), 
The  fossil 


“my  lord.” — 2.  To  domineer 
over.  [Rare.] 

Belostoma  (be-los'to-ma),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  /3fAof,  a dart,  + 
BToya,  mouth.]  The  typical 
genus  of  heteropterous  insects 
of  the  family  Belostomidee,  for- 


Great  Water-bug 
( Belostom  a gra  ft- 
dts). 


[<  ME.  bilooghe 
(found  only  once),  adv.,  < bi,  be,  prep.,  by,  + 
loogh,  logh,  adv.,  low:  see  be-2  and  low2.  The 
older  form  was  alow ; ef.  afore,  before,  ahind, 
behind.]  I.  ado.  1.  In  or  to  a lower  place  or 
level ; beneath ; downward  from  a higher  point : 
as,  look  below ; in  the  valley  below. 

Hear  the  rattling  thunder  far  below.  Wordsworth. 

2.  On  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  in  the  heavens. 
The  blessed  spirits  above  rejoice  at  our  happiness  belotv. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  5. 

3.  In  hell,  or  the  regions  of  the  dead : as,  “the 
realms  below,”  Dry  den. — 4.  On  a lower  floor; 
downstairs. 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  inquiring  for  the  captain. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  1. 
Hence  — 5.  Naut.,  off  duty:  as,  the  watch  below, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  watch  on  deck. — 6. 
At  a later  point  in  a page  or  writing;  further 
on  in  the  same  part  or  division : as,  particulars 
are  given  below  ; see  the  statistics  below. — 7. 
Lower  down  in  a course  or  direction,  as  toward 
the  mouth  of  a river  or  harbor,  etc. : as,  the 
vessel  has  just  arrived  from  below. — 8.  In  a 
lower  rank  or  grade : as,  at  the  trial  below,  or 
in  the  court  below. 

II.  prep.  1.  Under  in  place;  beneath;  not 
so  high  as  : as,  below  the  knee. 

The  . . . dust  below  thy  feet.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

All  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

2.  Lower  than  in  position  or  direction;  lower 
down : as,  he  lives  a little  below  our  house,  that 
is,  a little  lower  down  the  street,  road,  hill,  etc. 

The  castle  was  now  taken ; but  the  town  below  it  was  in 
arms.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  32. 

3.  Lower  than  in  degree,  amount,  weight,  price, 
value,  etc. — 4.  Later  in  time  than.  [Rare.] 

The  more  eminent  scholars  which  England  produced  be- 
fore and  even  below  the  twelfth  century,  were  educated  in 
our  religious  houses.  T.  War  ton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  iii. 
5.  Inferior  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity:  as, 
“ one  degree  below  kings,”  Addison,  Remarks 
on  Italy,  Venice.—  6.  Too  low  to  be  worthy  of ; 
inferior  to. 

They  beheld,  with  a just  loathing  and  disdain,  . . . how 
below  all  history  the  persons  and  their  actions  were. 

Milton. 

The  works  of  Petrarch  were  below  both  his  genius  and 
his  celebrity.  Macaulay,  Dante. 

Below  the  salt.  See  salt.  =Syn.  Below,  Under,  Beneath. 
Below,  lower  than  the  plane  of  ; under,  lower  in  the  per- 


below 


pendicular  line  of ; beneath , close  under : as,  the  sun  sinks 
below  the  horizon ; a thing  is  under  a chair  or  tree,  be - 
neath  a pile  of  rubbish.  Under  has  often  the  sense  of 
beneath : as,  “ under  whose  wings,"  Ruth  ii.  12.  Compare 
the  old  use  of  beneath  in  Ex.  xxxii.  19  — “ Beneath  the 
mount. 
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belvedered 


[A  sail]  that  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge. 

Tennyson , Princess,  iv. 
Whereon  a hundred  stately  beeches  grew, 

And  here  and  there  great  hollies  under  them. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettare. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  ev’ning  gale. 

Burns,  Cottar’s  Sat.  Night. 

"belsiref  (bel/sir),  n.  [<  ME.  helsire , lit.  good 
sire,  < bel,  fair,  good,  as  a prefix,  grand-  (as  in 
beldam , q.  v.),  + sire.  Cf.  beausire.']  1.  A 
grandfather : correlative  to  beldam , grand- 
mother.— 2.  An  ancestor.  Drayton. 
belswaggerf  (bel'swag^er),  n.  [Perhaps  for 
belly-swagger , a form  given  by  Ash,  < belly  + 
+ swag,  sway.]  A bully ; a pimp, 
belt  (belt),  n.  [<  ME.  belt , < AS.  belt  = OHG. 
balz  = Icel.  belli  = Sw.  bdlte  = Dan.  bcelte  = 
Ir.  and  Gael,  bait , a 

E 


l/l It, 111  ICVU1VC  1X1  opp 

ers  are  placed  between  the  belts, 
if  necessary,  to  prevent  rubbing.— 
Endless  belt.  See  endless. — Hy- 
draulic belt.  See  hydraulic. — 
Quarter-turn  belt,  a belt  having 
a twist  of  90°,  used  to  transmit 
motion  between  pulleys  on  shafts 


Quarter-turn  Belt. 


belt,  a border ; prob. 
< L.  balteus,  a belt.] 
1 . A broad  flat  strip 
or  strap  of  leather  or 
other  flexible  mate- 
rial, used  to  encircle 
the  waist ; a gir- 
dle ; cincture ; zone ; 
band.  Ordinarily  it  is 
worn  buckled  or  hooked 
tight  to  the  waist,  and  in 
all  ages  it  has  been  a com- 
mon article  of  apparel, 
both  to  keep  the  gar- 
ments in  place  and  to 
support  weapons,  or  a 
purse,  a writing-case,  or 
the  like : it  may  be  made 
of  any  material.  The  mil- 
itary belt  of  the  middle 
ages  was  sometimes  com- 
posed of  small  plates  of 
metal  held  to  each  other 
by  rings,  was  attached  to 
the  armor,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the 
latter,  was  worn  more 
or  less  low,  sometimes 
resting  below  the  hips 
upon  the  skirt  of  plate- 
armor.  Sometimes  the 
sword  was  not  secured 
to  the  belt,  which  was 
then  rather  a mark  of 
rank  and  dignity  than  a 
necessary  part  of  the 


a belt  connecting  two  pulleys  and  crossed  between  them,  hnlt  „ x 1 r 

so  as  to  cause  them  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions.  Roll-  Delti-SCreW  (belt  skro),  n.  A double  clam  ping- 
pra  arA  * screw  with  broad,  flat  heads,  used  for  ioininer 

the  ends  of  a belt.  J 5 

belt-shifter  (belt'shif^ter),  n.  a contrivance 
for  shifting  a machine-belt  from  one  pulley 
to  another,  in  order  to  stop  or  set  in  motion 
**: — uu  certain  parts  of  the  machine,  or  to  change  the 

ofc5er;  aquartering-belt—  motion.  E.  E.  Knight. 

To  bold  the  belt,  to  hold  the  championship  111  pugilism  hplt  ohirinpr  fhplt'ehW/Av\  a i .*1. 

or  some  other  athletic  exercise.  oeiu  snipper  ( belt  ship  er),  n.  A belt-shifter. 

belt  (belt),  v.  t.  [<  belt , w.]  1.  To  gird  with  a belt-speeder  (belt'spe//der),  n.  A contrivance 
belt;  specifically,  to  invest  with  a distinctive  a “achhio  for  transmitting  varying  rates 
belt,  as  in  knighting  some  one.— 2.  To  fasten  . m.otlon  by  means  of  a belt,  it  is  much  used 
or  secure  with  a belt;  gird:  as,  to  belt  on  a r“te  °f  r°tati0"  °f  the 

belt  or^Mlo  ele;  surround  as  if  with  a belt-tightener  (belt'tit  'ner),  n.  An  idle  or 

BeUea  with  young  children.  Z)c  Quincey.  and  lending  Ty^W^tTo"^  beft 

Mediterranean. COllGge  °*  bf ter 

Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  hill-side.  oeit-tOOl  (belt  tol),  n.  A combined  cutter, 
Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory.  puneu,  awl,  and  nippers,  used  in  making  belts. 

,p ; flog,  beluga  (be-lo'ga),  n.  [<  Euss.  bielnga,  < 6 ieluii, 
wuite ; cf.  Lith.  balti,  be  white.]  1.  The  large 
white  sturgeon,  Acipenser  huso,  from  the  roe  of 
which,  sometimes  weighing  800  pounds,  caviar 
or  botargo  is  prepared.  The  fish  is  from  12  to  15  feet 
ill  length,  weighing  in  some  cases  2,000  pounds  or  more 
isinglass  is  prepared  from  its  swim-bladder 

O C 1 I \TT  T A 


^ uuc  lu  iviemory 

4.  I o strike  with  or  as  with  a belt ; strap ; floe 
[Colloq.]  & 

Beltane  (bel'tan),  n.  [Also  written  Beltein  and 
Belten ; < Gael.  Bealltainn,  Beilteine  = Ir.  Beal- 
teine,  Bealltaine,  OIr.  Belltaine,  Beltene;  usual- 
ly explained  as  Beal’s  fire,  < *Beal,  *Bial,  an 
alleged  Celtic  deity  (by  some  writers  patrioti- 
cally identified  with  the  Oriental  Belus  or  Baal), 
+ teine,  fire.  But  the  origin  is  quite  unknown.  ] 
1.  The  first  day  of  May  (old  style);  old  May- 
day,  one  of  the  four  quarter-days  (the  others 
being  Lammas,  Hallow-mass,  and  Candlemas) 

a.np.ifintlvnhspr-u-prl  in  o a • , 


2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A generic  name  of  the  white 
whales:  a synonym  of  Delplnnaplerus.  The  only 
species  found  in  northern  seas  is  It.  aretica,  leucas,  or 
albicans,  which  from  its  color  is  commonly  called  white 
whale  or  whitefish.  It  is  from  12  to  18  feet  in  length 
The  tail  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  lying  horizontally,  and 
there  is  no  dorsal  fin.  In  swimming,  the  animal  bends  its 


anciently  observed  in  Scotland 2 A ■ ' I there  is  no  dorsal  fin.  In  swimming,  the  animal  bends  its 

p-nf4„  • oeouan<l  — An  ancient  tail  under  its  body  like  a lobster,  and  thrusts  itself  along 

Leitic  festival  or  anniversaryformerly  observed  Wlth  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  It  is  found  in  the  arctic 
on  Beltane  or  May-day  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ire-  ne,s  and  rivers,  and  is  caught  for  its  oil  and  its  skin, 
land  on  June  21st.  Bonfires  were  kindled  on  tiichiiia  Belus  (be  lus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  It?}'/ or,  the  tradi- 
tional founder  of  Babylon;  the  Greek  form  of 


Military  Belt,  end  of  14th  century. 


land  on  June  .1st.  Bonfires  were  kindled  011  the  hills, 
all  domestic  fires  havmgbeen  previously  extinguished,  only 
to  be  relighted  from  the  embers  of  the  Beltane  fires.  This 
custom  is  supposed  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  or  fire  in  general,  which  was  formerly  in  vogue 
among  tire  Celts  as  well  as  among  many  other  heathen 
nations.  The  practice  still  survives  in  some  remote  local- 
ities. [Sometimes  without  a capital.] 

A,  the  belt,  consisting-  of  plates  of  belt-armor  (belt'ar//mor),  n.  In  a war-ship 
2M££45'2S,JSi$£,SES  a™or  Placed  uP°a  the  sides  along  the  water- 

secured  to  the  scabbard:  the  dagger  - , 

h1nT^^Tpt!,„%rSSVanyr|-  belt-clamp  (belt'klamp),  n.  An  apparatus  for 

leather  girdle  buckling  around  the  wringing  together  and  holding  in  position  the  k3.  to  coat  with  lute  or  cement  of  anv  kirul 
assart  rds,  0f  belts  ,wbile  they  a™  W cemented,  belvedere  (bel-ve-der'" 

braconaiSe^of  piates^udi^one  oi^r  beh^clasi)^  nb^tb^kLasti  n A 1 f in  ^ls0  le.f  correctly  belvidere,  < It.  belvedere, 

another;  f a ring  secured  to  the  DeiT;  9*asP  v^elt  klasp;,  u.  A clasp  for  a belt;  lit.  a beautiful  view,  < bel,  bello,  beautiful  + 
Want, ne  from  which  a chain  passe5  ™ a device  for  connecting  vedere,  a view,  < L.  videre,  see : see  vision,  vim.l 

tne  ends  ot  belting  so  as  to  make  a continuous  1 Tn  Ttniinn  n»»i,  1 „ _ , .-,jJ 

band. 

In  mack.,  a 


Baal,  q.  v.]  1.  The  chief  deity  of  ~the  Baby- 

lonians and  Assyrians ; Baal  (which  see).  Also 
Bel.— -2.  [NL.]  A genus  of  weevils,  of  the 
family  Ourculionidce. 

belute  (be-lut'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  beluted,  ppr. 
beluting.  [<  Z/e-l  + lute 2,  < L.  lutum,  mud.] 

1.  To  cover  or  bespatter  with  mud.  [Bare.] 

Never  was  a Dr.  Slop  so  belvted. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  9. 

2.  To  coat  with  lute  or  cement  of  any  kind. 


■ a cuaiu  passes 

to  the  barrel  of  the  sword-hilt  to  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  if  the  hand  lets  it 
go  during  combat.  ( From  Viollet-le- 
Duc’s  “ Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran^ais.”) 


UVVV-UU..J  pul  1/  Ui  l/lic 

dress.  (See  sword-belt  and 
baldric .)  The  broad  bands  supporting  the  bayonet-sheath 
and  cartridge-box,  worn  by  infantry  in  Europe  during  the 
century  ending  about  1850,  were  also  called  belts  or  cross- 
belts ) See  girdle. 


belt-;COUpling  (belt'kupHing), 

/ I Oln  on  -Payi  i.L  _ 1 


n. 


”7  t vvums,  v,  OCD  . DOD  KWWH,  VIVW.  J 

1.  In  Italian  arch.,  an  upper  story  of  a build- 
ing,  or  a portion  of  such  a story,  open  to  the 


device  for  connecting  the  ends  of  a belt.  It  is 
a substitute  for  the  ordinary  method  of  lacing 
them  together  with  thongs  of  leather, 
belt-cutter  (belt'kut//er),  n.  A tool  or  machine 


The  shining  belt  with  gold  inlaid.  Hryden.  ^sidling  kTned  hid^’into 

2.  Any  broad  band  or  strip  of  leather  or  other  belted  (bel'ted),  p.  a.  [<  belt  + -edKl  ' 

TIPYimA  TMQ+Cn>iol  /I  /-.cs]  zx  A 4-  ^ „ n 1 i.  • - - J 


- wx  ounp  ui  accttiiex-  or  oilier 

flexible  material,  designed  to  pass  round  any- 
thmg,  with  its  ends  joined,  (a)  in  mach.,  a flexible 
cord  or  band  passing  about  the  periphery  of  wheels,  drums 
or  pulleys,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  motion  from 
one  to  another.  Belts  are  usually  made  of  leather,  but 
lnaia-rubber  and  gutta-percha  are  occasionally  used  : also 
hempen  cord,  wire  rope,  and  cords  for  small  pulleys.  See 
belting,  (b)  In  surg.,  a bandage  or  band  used  by  surgeons 
for  various  purposes. 

?'  broad  band  or  stripe  or  continuous 
broad  line  distinguished  iu  color  or  otherwise 
from  adjacent  objects,  and  encircling  or  ap- 
pearing to  encircle  something.  Specifically — (a) 
In  astron.,  one  of  certain  girdles  or  rings  which  surround 
theplanet  Jupiter,  (b)  A broad  band  or  stripe  on  the 
earth  s surface  extending  over  or  along  a surface  or  re- 
gion, and  distinguished  from  it  by  difference  of  color,  as- 
pect,  etc. ; a tract  or  district  long  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth,  and  characterized  by  the  presence,  occurrence, 
or  absence  of  some  marked  physical  or  other  peculiarity 
or  phenomenon : as,  the  oil  belt ; a belt  of  vegetation ; the 
corn  belt,  wheat  belt,  etc. ; a belt  of  trees. 


Pinks  were  gleaming  in  every  direction  through  the 
clumps  and  belts  of  the  plantation.  Lawrence. 


You  see  green  trees  rising  above  the  belt  of  sand 


Wearing  a belt;  specifically,  wearing  & dis- 
tinctive belt,  as  a knight. 

A prince  can  mak  a belted  knight, 

A marquis,  duke,  and  a’  that. 

Burns,  For  A’  That. 

The  melodramatic  attitude  of  a general,  belted  and 
plumed,  with  a glittering  staff  of  officers  at  his  orders. 

De  Quincey,  Essenes,  ii. 

With  puff’d  cheek  the  belted  hunter  blew. 

Tennyson , Palace  of  Art. 
2.  Marked  or  adorned  with  a band  or  circle: 
as,  a belted  stalk;  the  belted  kingfisher.— 3. 
Worn  in  the  belt,  or  hanging  from  the  belt: 
said  especially  of  a sword  the  sheath  of  which 
is  secured  permanently  to  the  belt. 

Three  men  with  belted  brands.  Scott. 

He  wag  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  with  a belted 
sword  at  Ins  side.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  21. 

Belted  plaid,  the  plaid  worn  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land in  full  military  dress : so  called  from  being  kept  tight 
to  the  body  by  a belt : as,  “ wi'  belted  plaids  and  glittering 
blades,  Alex.  Laing. 

Beltein,  Belten,'  n.  See  Beltane. 

belting  (bel'ting),  n.  [<  belt  + -inr/.J  Belts 


Belvedere.— Palazzo  Durazzo,  Via  Balbi,  Genoa,  Italy. 


The  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  has  proved  to  lie  within 
the  earthquake  belt.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  64. 


ur  7;  k 77  j"  v Jy  '*•  L\  ~ -mg. j T>eits 

M . a.  Russell.  * collectively  or  m general ; the  material  of  which 

2d  to  lie.  within  "holfa  o m m oiln  . .... 


The  manufacturers  of  this  favored  region  have  decidedly 
the  advantage  of  their  less  fortunate  competitors  awav 
from  the  gas  belt.  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  fix  XT.  310 


0j)  In  masonry , a band  or  string-course. 

4.  That  which  restrains  or  confines  like  a gir- 
dle. ° 


He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper’d  cause 
Witlun  the  belt  of  rule.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 


5-  A disease  among  sheep Angular  chain- 

7/vtw/  of  See  Orion  and  ell- 

uand.  Black  belt.  See  black.—  Chain-belt,  a chain 
&nmng  a band  or  belt  for  conveying  or  transmitting  power, 
it  is  sometimes  covered  with  piping,  or  overlaid  with  strips  ..ih^yt-oh 

of  various  materials  to  form  a round  belt.  -Crossed  belt,  belt-saw  (belt'sa),  «.  Same  as  band-saw. 


belts  are  made.  See  belt. — Angular  belting  See 
angular. — Round  belting,  belting,  usually  made  from  a 
flat  strap,  which  is  rolled  into  a tubular  form.— Scandi- 
navian belting,  a cotton  cloth  woven  solid  and  treated 
with  Stockholm  tar.  E.  II.  Knight. 

belt-lacing  (belt/la//sing),  n.  Leather  thongs 
for  lacing  together  the  ends  of  a machine-belt 
to  make  it  continuous. 

belt-pipe  (belt'pip),  n.  In  a steam-engine,  a 
steam-pipe  surrounding  the  cylinder. 

belt-rail  (belt'ral),  n.  A longitudinal  strip  or 
guard  of  wood  along  the  outside  of  a street- 
car, beneath  the  windows. -Belt-rail  cap,  a strip 
of  wood  fastened  to  the  top  of  a belt-rail  and  forming  the 
seat  of  the  window-sill, 


air,  at  least  on  one  side,  and  frequently  on  all, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a view  of  the  coun- 
try and  providing  a place  for  enjoying  the  cool 
evening  breeze.  The  belvedere  is  sometimes  a 
sort  of  lantern  or  kiosk  erected  on  the  roof. 

Here  and  there  among  the  low  roofs  a lofty  one  with 
round-topped  dormer  windows  and  a breezy  belvidere 
looking  out  upon  the  plantations  of  coffee  and  indigo  be- 
yond the  town.  G.  W.  Cable,  The  Grandissimes,  p.  220. 
2.  In  France,  a summer-house  on  an  eminence 
in  a park  or  garden. 

They  build  their  palaces  and  belvederes 
With  musical  water-works. 

Webster,  Devil’s  Law-Case,  i.  L 

belvedered  (bel-ve-derd'),  a.  Provided  with  a 
belvedere. 

Gardened  and  belvedered  villas. 

G.  W.  Cable,  The  Grandissimes,  p.  14. 


Belvoisia 
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With  intellects  bemaz'd  in  endless  doubt. 

Covrper , The  Task,  v. 


Belvoisia  trifasciata,  natu- 
ral size. 


Belvoisia  (bel-voi'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
M.  Beauvois,  a French  scientist.]  A genus  of 

two-winged  flies,  of  the  Bembecidae  (bem-bes'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,prop. 
family  Tacliinidce , com-  Bembicidw,  < Bembex,  prop.  Bembix  ( Bernbic -)  + 

■ * -idee.']  A family  of  solitary,  aculeate  or  sting- 

bearing hymenopterous  insects,  resembling 
wasps  or  bees,  and,  along  with  the  Sphegidce 
and  other  kindred  families,  known  as  sand- 
wasps.  The  female  excavates  cells  in  the  sand,  in  which 
she  deposits,  together  with  her  eggs,  various  larvae  or  per- 
fect insects  stung  into  insensibility,  as  support  for  her 
progeny  when  hatched.  They  are  very  active,  fond  of  the 
nectar  of  flowers,  inhabitants  of  warm  countries,  and  de- 
light in  sunshine.  Some  species  emit  an  odor  like  that 
of  roses.  Bembex  is  the  typical  genus.  See  cut  under 
Bembex.  Also  Bembicidce. 

Bembecinae  (bem-be-si'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Bem- 
bex ( Bembec -)  + -ante.]  A subfamily  of  digger- 
wasps,  of  the  family  Sphegidce,  typified  by  the 
genus  Bembex,  in  which  the  body  is  large  and 
long,  the  head  large,  the  labrum  long,  triangu- 
lar, and  exserted,  and  the  legs  are  short. 
Bembex  (bem'beks),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  Bembix,  < 
Gr.  pegfh!;  (fieppiK-),  a spinning-top,  a whirl- 
pool, a buzzing  insect; 
prob.  imitative.]  The 
typical  genus  of  digger- 
wasps  of  the  subfamily 
Bembecince.  B.  rostrata 
and  the  American  B. 
fasciata  (Fabricius)  are 
examples.  Also  Bembix. 

/ a 1 H rrt  /bom 


prising  numerous  gen- 
era, parasitic  on  other 
insects.  They  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  on  account 
of  the  uniformity  of  their 
somber  colors  and  the  simi- 
larity of  their  structural 
characters.  The  only  species 
of  Belvoisia  in  the  United 
States  is  exceptional  by  the 
beauty  of  its  coloration,  the  third  and  fourth  abdominal 
joints  being  bright  golden  yellow,  with  only  the  hind  bor- 
ders black.  It  has  been  described  as  B.  trifasciata  (Fa- 
bricius), and  is  parasitic  on  the  green -striped  maple- worm, 
Anisota  rubicunda,  and  allied  species, 
belyet,  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of  befie 1. 
belyvet,  adv.  An  old  spelling  of  helive1. 

Be  lzebub  (bel'ze-bub),  n.  See  Beelzebub. 
bema  (be'ma),  n. ; pi.  bemata  (-ma-ta).  [Gr. 
P Tjfia,  a step, "a  stage,  platform,  < fiaiveiv  (-y/  */?a), 
go,  = E.  come , q.  v.]  1.  In  Gr.  antiq .,  a stage 

or  kind  of  pulpit  on  which  speakers  stood  when 
addressing  an  assembly. 

If  a man  could  be  admitted  as  an  orator,  as  a regular 
demagogus,  from  the  popular  bema,  or  hustings,  in  that 
case  he  obtained  a hearing.  De  Quincey,  Style,  iv. 

2.  In  the  Gr.  Church , the  sanctuary  or  chan- 


cel; the  inclosed  space  surrounding  the  altar. 

It  is  the  part  of  an  Oriental  church  furthest  from  the  front  

or  main  entrance,  originally  and  usually  raised  above  the  ■R«Vn tn  /'bpm.bic'i 
level  of  the  nave.  The  holy  table  (the  altar)  stands  in  its  -DCIuDiCiaw.  ( c u^s 
center,  and  behind  this,  near  or  skirting  the  rear  wall  of  the  ue),  n.  pi. 
apse,  is  the  synthronus , or  seat  for  the  bishop  and  clergy. 


Digger-wasp  ( Bembex  fasei - 
at  a),  natural  size. 


Bema. — Typical  plan  of  Byzantine  Church,  St.  Theodore,  Athens. 

A D,  bema;  B E and  B'  E' , parabemata  (B  E,  prothesis;  B'  E', 
diaconicon);  C,  altar;  D,  apse  ; E,  E',  secondary  apses  ; EE,  icono- 
stasis ; G,  dome  and  choir ; H,  nave  ; 1 1',  antiparabemata ; J J J, 
narthex ; AT,  chief  entrance ; L,  south  porch ; M,  holy  doors,  or  dwarf 
folding  doors,  with  amphithyra. 


Same  as  Bem- 

becidce. 

Bembidiidas  (bem-bi-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bembidium  + -idee.']  A family  of  adephagous 
beetles,  typified  by  the  genus  Bembidium : now 
usually  merged  in  Carabidce. 

Bembidium  (bem-bid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Bem- 
bex + dim.  -idium.]  A genus  of  minute  preda- 
tory earaboid  beetles,  sometimes  forming  the 
type  of  a family  Bembidiidce,  sometimes  placed 
in  Carabidce.  The  species  are  characterized 
by  an  ovate  body  and  large  eyes.  Also  Bem- 
bidion. 

Bembix  (bem'biks),  n.  [NL.]  1.  Same  as 

Bembex. — 2.  A genus  of  gastropods.  Watson, 
1876. 

Bembridge  beds.  See  bed1. 

bemet,  »■  [ME.,  < AS.  heme,  bytne,  a trumpet; 

supposed  to  be  ult.  imitative.  Cf.  boom 1,  bum- 
ble, bomb 1,  Bembex,  etc.]  A trumpet. 

Of  brass  they  broughten  bemes. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  577. 

bemet,  v.  [<  me.  bemen,  < AS.  bymian,  < by  me, 
a trumpet:  see  beme,  n.]  I.  intrans.  To  sound 
a trumpet. 

II.  trans.  To  summon  with  a trumpet. 


An  architectural  screen  (iconostasis)  with  a curtain  ( amphi - 
; thyra ) at  its  doors,  or,  as  was  the  case  especially  in  early 
times,  a curtain  only,  separates  thp  bema  from  the  body 
of  the  church.  On  either  side  of  the  bema  are  the  para- 

cca’^These^egularly^’communi^ate^wit^  the'^ma^and  bemean't,  «.  t JEarly  mod.  E. . bemene,  < ME. 

in  poor  churches  often  have  little  more  than  an  indication 
of  separation  from  it.  Rubrically  they  are  often  counted 
as  part  of  the  bema. 

The  Jewish  type,  which,  if  anywhere,  prevails  in  the 


bemenen  (=  OHG.  bimeinan,  MHG.  bemeinen ), 
mean;  < be-1  4-  mean1.]  To  mean;  signify; 
inform. 

The  croune  of  thorne  that  garte  me  blede, 


Eastern  Church,  requires  a fourfold  division  ; the  Holy  Itt  be-menes  my  dignite.  York  Plays,  p.  424. 

of  Holies  answering  to  the  bema,  the  Holy  Place  to  the  /vx  men'l  « t rf  be- 1 4-  meant  1 To 

choir,  the  Court  of  the  Jews  to  the  nave,  and  that  of  the  Demean-5  (De-men  ),  V.  l.  oe-*  f mean,  J ro 
Gentiles  to  the  narthex.  make  mean;  debase;  lower:  as,  to  bemean 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  177.  one’s  self  by  low  associations ; to  bemean  bu- 
3.  A step ; a rough  measure  of  length  employed  man  nature.  [ Demean  is  commonly  but  incor- 
by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  when  stadia  rectly  used  in  this  sense.  See  demean2.] 
were  paced  off,  and  not  merely  estimated  by  It  is  a pity  that  men  should  . . . bemean  themselves  by 
shouting.  It  was  considered  to  be  21  feet,  which  for  this  defending  themselves  against  charges  of  which  the  grand 


purpose  are  practically  identical  with  English  feet.  In 
late  form  of  the  Philetsereian  (i.  e.,  Pergamenian)  system 
it  became  as  exact  measure  2]  feet ; but  these  feet  were 
of  the  Babylonian  cubit,  so  that  the  bema  was  0.888  meter, 
according  to  Lepsius.  In  the  later  Jewish  system,  "the 
bema  appears  as  two  royal  cubits,  or  1.054  meters, 
bemadt  (be-mad'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  4-  mad.]  To 
make  mad. 

The  patriarch  herein  did  bewitch  and  bemad  Godfrey. 

Fuller , Holy  War,  ii.  5. 

bemangle  (be-mang'gl),  v.t.  [<  be-1  + mangle1. 
To  mangle  ; tear  asunder.  Beaumon  t.  [Bare, 
bemartyr  (be-mar'ter),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + martyr. 

To  put  to  death  as  a martyr.  Fuller. 
bemask  (bf-mask'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + mask.]  To 
mask ; conceal.  Shelton. 
bemata,  n.  Plural  of  bema. 
bematist  (be'ma-tist),  n.  [<  Gr.  / Ir/yano-rf/c , 
one  who  measures  by  paces,  < /3r)yaTi&iv,  mea- 
sure by  paces,  < fiij[ia{T-),  a step,  pace.]  An 
official  road-measurer  under  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Ptolemies.  See  bema,  3. 
bematter  (be-mat'er),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + matter.] 
To  smear  or  cover  with  matter.  Swift. 

[<  be-1  + maul.]  To 


bemaul  (bf-mal'),  v.  t. 

maul  or  beat  severely.  Sterne. 
bemaze  (bf-rnaz'),  v.  t.  [ME.  bemasen;  < be-1  bemist  (be-mist'),  «.  t.  [<  be-1  + mist.] 
+ maze.]  To  bewilder.  See  maze.  cover  or  involve  in  or  as  in  mist. 


jury  of  their  own  heart  finds  them  innocent. 

Max  Muller , Biograph.  Essays,  p.  67. 

I felt  quite  ashamed  that  a pal  of  mine  should  have 
so  bemeaned  himself  for  a few  ounces  of  silver. 

James  Payn,  Canon’s  Ward, 
bemercyt  (be-mer'si),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + mercy.] 
To  treat  with  mercy. 

bemetet  (be-met'),  v.  t.  [ME.  wanting;  < AS. 
bemetan,  measure,  compare,  consider;  < be-1  4- 
mete.]  To  measure.  Shale.  [Bare.  ] 
bemingle  (be-ming'gl),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + mingle.] 
To  mingle  ; mix.  Mir.  for  Mags.  [Bare.] 
bemire  (be-mir'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  4-  mire.]  1. 
To  soil  or  befoul  with  mire,  as  in  passing 
through  muddy  or  miry  places. 

His  clothes  were  somewhat  torn  and  much  bemired. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  149. 
2.  [Chiefly  in  the  passive.]  To  sink  or  stick 
in  the  mire ; be  or  become  bogged. 

Bemired  and  benighted  in  the  bog. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace. 

Bemired  in  the  deeply  rutted  roads. 

The  Century,  XXV.  377. 
bemirement  (be-mir'ment),  n.  [<  bemire  + 
-ment.]  The  state  of  being  defiled  with  mud. 
[Bare.] 

‘ ' ' To 
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How  can  that  judge  walk  right  that  is  bemisted  in  his 
way?  Peltham,  Resolves,  ii.  4. 

bemitered,  bemitred  (be-mi'terd),  a.  [<  be-1 
+ miter  + -ed2.]  Crowned  with  or  wearing  a 
miter.  Carlyle. 

bemoan  (be-mon'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  (with  change 
of  vowel;  cf.  moan)  bemenen,  bimenen,  < AS. 
bemwnan,  bemoan,  < be-  4-  mwnan,  moan:  see 
be-1  and  moan.]  1.  To  lament;  bewail;  ex- 
press sorrow  for:  as,  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  a 
son. — 2.  Beflexively,  to  bewail  one’s  lot. 

People  grieve  and  bemoan  themselves,  but  it  is  not  half 
so  bad  with  them  as  they  say.  Emerson,  Experience. 

3f.  To  pity ; feel  or  express  sympathy  with  or 
pity  for. 

Bastards,  ...  if  proving  eminent,  are  much  bemoaned, 
because  merely  passive  in  the  blemish  of  their  birth. 

Fuller. 

bemoanable  (be-mo'na-bl),  a.  [<  bemoan  4- 
-able.]  Capable  or  worthy  of  being  lamented. 
Sherwood. 

bemoaner  (be-mo'nfer),  n.  One  who  bemoans, 
bemock  (be-mok'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  4-  mock.]  1. 
To  mock  repeatedly;  flout. 

Have  we  not  seen  him  disappointed,  bemocked  of  Des- 
tiny, through  long  years  ? 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  111. 
2.  To  cause  to  appear  mock  or  unreal;  excel 
or  surpass,  as  the  genuine  surpasses  the 
counterfeit. 

Her  beams  bemocked  the  sultry  main 
Like  April  hoar-frost  spread. 

Coleridge,  Anc.  Mariner,  iv. 
A laugh  which  in  the  woodland  rang, 

Bemocking  April’s  gladdest  bird. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  iii. 

bemoilt  (be-moil'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  4-  moil1.]  To 
bedraggle ; bemire ; soil  or  encumber  with 
mire  and  dirt. 

Thou  shouldst  have  heard  . . . how  she  w^as  bemoiled. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 

bemoisten  (be-moi'sn),  r.  t.  [<  be- 1 4-  moisten.] 
To  moisten ; wet. 

bemol  (ba'mol),  n.  [<  F.  Mmol,  < ML.  B molle, 
soft  B.]  In  music,  B flat,  a half  step  below  B 
natural : the  general  term  in  French  for  a flat 
on  any  note. 

bemonster  (be-mon'ster),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  4-  mon- 
ster.] To  make  monstrous.  [Bare.] 

Thou  changed  and  self-cover’d  thing,  for  shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2. 

bemoralize  (be-mor'al-iz),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + 
moralize.]  To  apply  to  a moral  purpose. 
Eclectic  Bee.  [Bare.] 

bemourn  (be-morn'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bemornen, 
bemurnen,  < AS.  bemurnan  (=  OS.  bemornian), 
< be-  4-  murnan,  mourn:  see  be-1  and  mourn.] 
To  weep  or  mourn  over:  as,  “women  that 
. . . bemourned  him,”  Wyclif,  Luke  xxiii.  27. 
[Bare.] 

bemuddle  (be-mud'l),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  4-  muddle.] 
To  confuse ; stupefy. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  statistics  of  pauperism  is  in  a 
hopelessly  bemuddled  condition.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  320. 

bemuffie  (be-muf'l),  v.t  [<  he-1  + mujfle.]  To 
wrap  up  as  with  a muffler. 

BemuJJled  with  the  externals  of  religion. 

Sterne,  Sermons,  xvii. 

bemuse  (be-muz'),  v.  t.  [<  he-1  + muse 2;  in 
sense  perhaps  affected  by  bemaze . Cf.  amuse.] 
To  put  into  a muse  or  reverie ; confuse  ; mud- 
dle; stupefy. 

We  almost  despair  of  convincing  a Cabinet  bemused  with 
the  notion  that  danger  can  only  come  from  France. 

Spectator. 

The  archdeacon  must  have  been  slightly  bemused  when 
he  defined  aristarchy  as  we  have  seen. 

^ F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  143,  note. 

ben1  (ben),  prep,  and  adv.  [<  ME.  ben,  bene, 
var.  of  bin,  binne,  < AS.  binnan,  within:  see 
bin2.]  In,  into,  or  toward  the  inner  apartment 
of  a house ; in  or  into  the  parlor.  See  ben1,  n. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Wi’  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben. 

Burns,  Cottar’s  Sat.  Night. 
Ben  the  house,  into  the  inner  apartment,  or  into  the 
apartment  or  dwelling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  or 
passage. 

That  she  might  run  ben  the  house. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  I.  xxiii. 
To  be  far  ben  With  one,  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  or 
familiarity  with  one;  be  in  great  honor  with  one.— To 
★bring  far  ben,  to  treat  with  great  respect  and  hospitality. 
ben1  (ben),  n.  [<  hen l,  adv.]  The  inner  apart- 
ment of  a house;  the  parlor  or  “room”  of  a 
dwelling  consisting  of  a hut  or  outer  room, 
used  as  a kitchen,  and  a hen  or  inner  room, 
used  as  a parlor  or  chamber,  access  to  the  ben 
being  originally  through  the  but  or  kitchen. 


ben 

Sometimes  from  the  ben  another  apartment,  called  the 
far-ben,  is  reached.  The  terms  but  and  ben  are  now  fre- 
quently applied  to  kitchen  and  parlor  (or  bedroom)  of  a 
two-roomed  dwelling,  even  when  they  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  a little  hall  or  passage.  Hence,  to  live  but  and  ben  with 
any  one  is  to  occupy  an  apartment  or  series  of  apartments 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  or  passage  from  that  occu- 
pied by  him. 

ben2t,  bene’  t,  «•  [ME.,  also  bene,  < AS.  ben,  a 

prayer,  = Icel.  been,  a prayer,  parallel  with  bon, 
> E.  boon1,  q.  v.]  A prayer;  a petition. 

ben:it-  Obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  been1. 

ben4  (ben),  n.  [<  Gael,  and  Ir.  beinn,  peak,  sum- 
mit, mountain,  = W.  pen,  top,  summit,  head.] 
A mountain-peak:  a word  occurring  chiefly  in 
the  names  of  many  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
mountain-ranges  which  traverse  Scotland  north 
of  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth:  as,  Ben  Nevis, 
Ben  Mac-Dhui,  Ben  Lawers,  etc. 

Sweet  was  the  red-blooming  heather 
And  the  river  that  flowed  from  the  Ben. 

Jacobite  Song. 

ben5  (ben),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  benn,  < Ar. 
ban,  the  tree  which  produces  the  ben-nut : see 
ben-nut .]  The  ben-nut,  properly  the  ben-nut 
tree. 

ben6,  n.  See  bekcn. 

benamet,  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  benamed,  benempt, 
ppr.  benaming.  [<  ME.  benemnen,  < AS.  benem- 
nan  (=  G.  benennen  = Sw.  benamna),  < be-1  + 
nemnan,  name:  see  be-1  and  name,  u.]  1.  To 

name;  denominate. 

He  that  is  so  oft  bynempt.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 

And  therefore  he  a courtier  was  benamed.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  promise ; give. 

Much  greater  gyfts  for  guerdon  thou  shalt  gayne, 
Than  Kidde  or  Cosset,  which  I thee  bynempt. 

+ Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

bench  (bench),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.  also  benk, 
bink,  < ME.  bench,  benk,  bynk,  < AS.  bene  (orig. 
*banki)  = OS.  bank,  benlci  = D.  bank  = OHG. 
banch,  MHG.  G.  bank  = Icel.  bekkr  = Sw.  bank 
= Dan.  bcenk,  a bench:  see  bank1,  bank 2.]  1. 

A long  seat,  usually  of  board  or  plank,  or  of 
stone,  differing  from  a stool  in  its  greater 
length. 

He  took  his  place  once  more  on  the  bench  at  the  inn  door. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p,  64. 
2.  The  seat  where  judges  sit  in  court;  the  seat 
of  justice. 

To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  2. 
Hence — 3.  The  body  of  persons  who  sit  as 
judges ; the  court : as,  the  case  is  to  go  before 
the  full  bench. — 4.  A strong  table  on  which 
carpenters  or  other  mechanics  do  their  work ; 
a work-bench.  In  this  sense  bench  forms  an  element 
in  a number  of  compound  words  denoting  tools  used  on 
a bench,  such  as .bench-drill,  bench-hammer , bench-plane. 
5.  The  floor  or  ledge  which  supports  niuflles 
and  retorts. — 6.  A platform  or  a series  of  ele- 
vated stalls  or  boxes  on  which  animals  are 
placed  for  exhibition,  as  at  a dog-show. 

Excellence  on  the  bench  and  excellence  in  the  field  may 
be  two  utterly  diverse  things. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXII.  361. 
7.  In  engin.,  a ledge  left  on  the  edge  of  a cutting 
in  earthwork  to  strengthen  it. — 8.  In  geol.  and 
mining:  (a)  A natural  terrace,  marking  the 
outcrop  of  a harder  seam  or  stratum,  and  thus 
indicating  a change  in  the  character  of  the  rock. 

On  this  rest  argillaceous,  splendent,  siliceous  talc  schists, 
sometimes  containing  cliiastolite;  and  on  these,  three 
benches  of  conglomerates,  tuffs,  and  argillaceous  schists 
and  lime-stones,  which  he  refers  to  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stones. Science,  III,  729. 

(b)  In  coal-mining,  a division  of  a coal-seam 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  bed  by  a 
parting  of  shale  or  any  other  kind  of  rock  or 
mineral.  [Pennsylvania.]  — 9.  A small  area 
of  nearly  level  or  gently  sloping  land,  rising 
above  the  adjacent  lower  region,  and  forming 
a part  of  a terrace  or  wash.  Also  bench-land. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  as  synony- 
mous with  terrace. 

After  a few  smooth,  grassy  benches  and  rounded  hills, 
here  come  precipitous  ranges  of  real  mountains,  scarcely 
less  imposing  than  those  of  the  central  mass. 

Science , VII.  243. 

The  wide  level  benches  that  lay  between  the  foot-hills 
and  the  prairies  . . . were  neglected. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXIX.  602. 

10.  The  driver’s  seat  on  a coach Bench  of 

bishops,  or  episcopal  bench,  a collective  designation  of 
the  bishops  who  have  seats  in  the  English  House  of  Lords. — 
Court  of  King’s  or  Queen’s  Bench.  See  court. — Edging- 
and-dividing  bench,  a machine  for  cutting  wooden  blocks 
into  voussoir  shapes,  such  as  are  used  in  making  a certain 
kind  of  car-wheels.  It  consists  of  a circular  saw  with  a 
traveling  bed  which  is  moved  by  a screw,  and  by  means  of 
a system  of  levers  actuated  by  projecting  and  adjustable 
pins  throws  the  belt  automatically  from  one  to  another  of 
three  pulleys,  causing  the  action  to  be  direct  or  reversed, 
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or  to  stop,  as  the  work  requires.— Free  bench.  See  free - 
bench. — Front  bench,  in  British  parliamentary  usage,  the 
leaders  of  a party : so  called  because  they  occupy  the  front 
benches  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

It  is  an  old  and  honourable  practice  that  in  any  changes 
affecting  the  House  itself,  an  understanding  should  be 
come  to  between  the  two  front  benches. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  XXXIX.  260. 
Ministerial  benches,  opposition  benches,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  the  benches  occupied  respectively  by  the 
supporters  and  the  opponents  of  the  administration. 

bench  (bench),  v.  [<  bench , n.~]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  furnish  with  benches. — 2f.  To  bank  up. 

'Twas  benched  with  turf.  Dryden. 

3f.  To  seat  on  a bench;  place  on  a seat  of 
honor. 

His  cup-bearer,  whom  I from  meaner  form 

Have  bench'd,  and  rear’d  to  worship. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

4.  To  place  on  a show-bench  for  exhibition,  as 
a dog. — 5.  In  mining:  (a)  To  undercut,  kirve, 
or  hole  (the  coal).  [Eng.]  (6)  To  wedge  up 
the  bottoms  below  the  holing  when  this  is  done 
in  the  middle  of  the  seam.  [Leicestershire, 
Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  To  sit  on  .a  seat  of  justice. 
[Rare.] 

Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place ; 

And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity, 

Bench  by  his  side.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6. 

bench-clamp  (bench' klamp),  n.  A clamp  at- 
tached to  a work-bench  for  holding  firm  an 
article  on  which  the  mechanic  is  working. 

bench-drill  (bench'dril),  n.  A hand-  or  ma- 
chine-drill so  made  that  it  can  he  attached  to 
a bench. 

bencher  (ben'cher),  n.  [<  bench , n.,  + -er1.]  1. 
In  England,  one  of  the  senior  members  of  an 
inn  of  court,  who  have  the  government  of  the 
society.  Benchers  have  been  readers,  and,  being  ad- 
mitted to  plead  within  the  bar,  are  called  inner  barristers. 

These  were  followed  by  a great  crowd  of  superannuated 
bencher 8 of  the  inns  of  court,  senior  fellows  of  colleges, 
and  defunct  statesmen. 

Addison,  Trial  of  the  Dead  in  Reason. 
2.  One  who  occupies  an  official  bench ; a judge ; 
sometimes,  specifically,  a municipal  or  local 
magistrate;  an  alderman  or  justice.  [Rare.] 

You  are  well  understood  to  be  a perfecter  giber  for  the 
table,  than  a necessary  bencher  in  the  Capitol. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

This  corporation  [New  Windsor]  consists  of  a mayor, 
two  bailiffs,  and  twenty-eight  other  persons,  . . . thirteen 
of  which  are  called  fellows,  and  ten  of  them  aldermen  or 
chief  benchers.  Ashmole,  Berkshire,  iii.  68. 

Each  town  [of  colonial  Virginia]  was  to  be  a free  bor- 
ough with  markets  and  an  annual  fair.  For  their  gov- 
ernment, whenever  the  number  of  inhabitants  should 
have  become  thirty  families,  they  were,  upon  summons 
from  the  Governor,  to  elect  eight  benchers  of  the  guild 
hall,  who  should  annually  elect  one  of  their  number  di- 
rector. Johns  Hopkins  Hist.  Studies,  3d  ser.,  p.  106. 
3f.  One  who  frequents  the  benches  of  a tav- 
ern ; an  idler. 

benchership  (ben'cher-ship),  n.  [<  bencher  + 
-ship.’]  The  office  or  condition  of  a bencher. 

They  [two  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple]  were  coevals, 
and  had  nothing  but  that  and  their  benchership  in  com- 
mon. Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

bench-forge  (bench'forj),  n.  A small  hearth 
and  blower  adapted  for  use  on  a workman’s 
bench. 

bench-hammer  (bench'ham/,er),  n.  A finish- 
ers’ or  blacksmiths’  hammer. 

bench-hook  (bench'huk),  n.  A hook  with  pro- 
jecting teeth  used  on  a carpenter’s  bench  to 
keep  the  work  from  moving  sidewise,  it  is  fitted 
in  amortise,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  at  any  required  height. 
It  is  also  made  in  various  clasp-shapes,  and  called  a bench- 
clamp. 

benching  (ben'ching),  n.  [<  bench  + -ing1.]  1. 
Benches;  seats  generally. — 2.  In  coal-mining, 
one  of  the  many  names  given  to  the  process  of 
getting  the  eoal  after  it  has  been  holed.  See 
hole l and  kirve. 

bench-lathe  (bench'laTH),  n.  A small  lathe 
which  can  be  mounted  on  a post  placed  in  a 

★socket  in  a bench. 

bench-level  (bench Tev,/ el),  n.  A level  used  in 
setting  up  a machine,  to  bring  its  bed  into  an 
exactly  horizontal  position. 

bench-mark  (bench'mark),  n.  [<  bench  + 
mark1 : in  reference  to  the  angle-iron  which  in 
taking  a reading  is  inserted  in  the  horizontal 
cut  so  as  to  form  a support  or  bench  for  the 
leveling-staff.]  In  surv.,  a mark  cut  in  stone 
or  some  durable  material  as  a starting-point  in 
a line  of  levels  for  the  determination  of  alti- 
tudes over  any  region,  or  one  of  a number  of 
similar  marks  made  at  suitable  distances  as 
the  survey  advances. 


Bench-table. — Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Ch&- 
lons-sur-Marne,  France. 


A vise  which  may 


bend 

They  [places  of  the  stars]  are  the  reference-points  and 
bench-marks  of  the  universe.  Science,  IV.  202. 

bench-master  (bench'mas"ter),  n.  In  England, 
a governor  of  an  inn  of  court;  an  alderman. 
Imp.  Diet. 

bench-plane  (bench'plan),  n.  Any  form  of  plane 
used  on  flat  surfaces,  as  the  block-plane,  the 
compass-plane,  the  jack-plane,  the  jointer,  the 
long  plane,  the  smoothing-plane,  and  the  try- 
ing-plane. 

bench-reel  (bench'rel),  n.  A spinning-wheel 
on  the  pirn  or  bobbin  of  which  a sailmaker 
winds  the  yarn.  E.  H.  Knight. 
bench-screw  (bench'skro),  n.  The  screw  which 
secures  the  vise-jaw  of  a carpenter’s  bench, 
bench-shears  (bench'sherz),  n.  pi.  Large  hand- 
shears  for  cutting  metal, 
bench-show  (bench'sho),  n.  An  exhibition  of 
animals,  as  of  dogs  or  cats,  which  are  arranged 
on  benches  for  a comparison  of  their  physical 
merits  according  to  a fixed  scale  of  points : in 
contradistinction  to  a field-show,  or  field-trial, 
where  awards  are  made  for  performance. 

Bench-shows  and  field  trials  in  America  . . . have  be- 
come permanent  institutions.  Forest  and  Strea  m,  XXI.  3. 

bench-stop  (bench' stop),  n.  Abench-hookmade 
to  be  fastened  down  on  a piece  of  work,  some- 
times by  means  of  a screw, 
bench-strip  (bench'strip),  n.  A strip  of  wood 
or  metal  capable  of  being  fixed  on  a work- 
bench at  any 
required  dis- 
tance from  the 
edge,  to  assist 
in  steadying 
the  article  or 
material  being 
worked  on. 
bench-table 
(bench'ta/'bl), 
n.  A low  stone 
seat  carried 
around  the  in- 
terior walls  of 
many  medie- 
val churches. 

bench-vise  (bench'vls),  n 
he  attached  to  a bench, 
bench-warrant  (bench'wor//ant),  n.  In  law, 
a warrant  issued  by  a judge  or  court,  or  by  order 
of  a judge  or  court,  for  the  apprehension  of  an 
offender:  so  called  in  opposition  to  a justice’s 
warrant,  issued  by  an  ordinary  justice  of  the 
★peace  or  police  magistrate.  Mozleyand  Whiteley. 
bend1  (bend);  n.  [<  ME.  bend,  < AS.  bend, 
rarely  hand,  fem.  and  mase.  (=  OS.  bendi  = 
OFries.  hen de  = OD.  bende  = Goth,  bandi ),  a 
band,  bond,  fetter;  cognate  with  *band,  E. 
band1,  < bindan  (pret.  band),  bind:  see  band1. 
Bend1  is  practically  identical  with  band1,  the 
two  being  partly  merged  in  use  with  the  closely 
related  pair  band 2,  bend2.  In  senses  4-11  bend 
is  modern,  from  the  corresponding  verb : see 
bend1,  t\]  If.  A band;  a bond;  a fetter;  in 
plural,  bands;  bonds;  confinement. — 2f.  A 
band  or  clamp  of  metal  or  other  material  used 
to  strengthen  or  hold  together  a box  or  frame. 
In  all  that  rowme  was  nothing  to  be  seene 
But  huge  great  yron  chests,  and  coffers  strong, 

All  bard  with  double  bends. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  30. 

3.  Naut.:  (a)  That  part  of  a rope  which  is 
fastened  to  another  or  to  an  anchor.  (6)  A 
knot  *by  which  a rope  is  fastened  to  another 
rope  or  to  something  else.  The  different  sorts 
are  distinguished  as  fisherman’s  bend,  carrick- 
bend,  etc.  See  cut  under  carrick-bend.  (c)  One 
of  the  small  ropes  used  to  confine  the  clinch  of 
a cable.  ( d ) pi.  The  thick  planks  in  a ship’s 
side  below  the  waterways  or  the  gun-deck  port- 
sills.  More  properly  called  wales.  They  are  reck- 
oned  from  the  water  as  first,  second,  or  third  bend.  They 
have  the  beams,  knees,  ami  foot-hooks  bolted  to  them, 
and  are  the  chief  strength  of  the  ship’s  sides. 

4.  [See  etym.]  The  action  of  bending,  or  state 
of  being  bent  or  curved ; incurvation ; flexure : 
as,  to  give  a bend  to  anything;  to  have  a bend 
of  the  back. — 5.  An  inclination  of  the  body;  a 
bow. — 6f.  An  inclination  of  the  eye;  a turn 
or  glance  of  the  eye. 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  his  lustre.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  l.  2. 

7f.  Inclination  of  the  mind ; disposition ; bent. 

Farewell,  poor  swain ; thou  art  not  for  my  bend, 

I must  have  quicker  souls. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  3. 
8.  A part  that  is  bent ; a curve  or  flexure ; a 
crook ; a turn  in  a road  or  river,  etc. : as,  the 
bend  of  a bow,  or  of  a range  of  hills. 


bend 

Just  ahead  of  us  is  a great  bend  in  the  river,  beyond 
which  the  wind  drops  dead  and  the  current  hurls  us  up  un- 
der a beetling  crag.  C.  W.  Stoddard , Mashallah,  p.  137. 
9.  A curved  or  elbow-shaped  pipe  used  to 
change  direction,  as  in  a drain. — 10.  A spring ; 
a leap;  abound.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.]  — 11. 
A “pull”  of  liquor.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
Come,  gie’s  the  other  bend, 

We’ll  drink  their  health,  whatever  way  it  end. 

Allan  Ramsay , Gentle  Shepherd,  iii.  2. 

12.  In  mining , indurated  clay,  or  any  indurated 
argillaceous  substance.  — Close-return  bend,  a 
short  U-shaped  tube  joining  the  extremities  of  two 
wrought-iron  pipes.— Grecian  bend,  a mode  of  walking 
with  a slight  stoop  forward,  at  one  time  affected  by  some 
women. 

bend1  (bend),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bent,  rarely  bend- 
ed, ppr.  bending.  [<  ME.  benden , < AS.  bendan , 
bind,  fetter,  restrain,  bend  a bow  (=  MHG. 
benden,  fetter,  = Icel.  benda  = Sw.  banda  = Dan. 
bcende,  bend ; cf . OF.  bender,  mod.  F.  bander , 
tie,  bind,  bend,  hoodwink,  = Pr.  bendar  = Sp. 
Pg.  vender,  bind,  hoodwink,  = It.  bendare , hood- 
wink), prop,  fasten  with  a bend  or  band,  < bend, 
E.  bend l,  a band,  the  noun  being  practically 
identical  with  band 1,  n.  The  nouns  and  verbs 
of  these  groups  (band1,  bend1,  band 2,  bend 2, 
etc.)  reacted  on  each  other  both  in  Teut.  and 
Rom.,  developing  a variety  of  senses  which 
have  a double  reference.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
bring  or  strain  into  a state  of  tension  by  cur- 
vature, as  a bow  preparatory  to  launching  an 
arrow. 

What,  are  the  hounds  before  and  all  the  woodmen, 

Our  horses  ready  and  our  bows  bent  ? 

Beau,  and  FI. , Philaster,  iv.  1. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bowes, 

Their  harts  were  good  and  trew ; 

Att  the  first  flight  of  arrowes  sent, 

Full  four-score  Scots  they  slew. 

Percy's  Reliques , p.  142. 

Hence  — 2.  Figuratively,  to  brace  up  or  bring 
into  tension,  like  a strong  bow : generally  with 
up.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height  1 Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  1. 

Her  whole  mind  apparently  bent  up  to  the  solemn  in- 
terview. Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vii. 

3.  To  curve  or  make  crooked ; deflect  from  a 
normal  condition  of  straightness ; flex : as,  to 
bend  a stick;  to  bend  the  arm. 

In  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

A kindly  old  man,  . . . somewhat  bent  by  his  legal  eru- 
dition, as  a shelf  is  by  the  weight  of  the  books  upon  it. 

Longfellow,  Kavanagh,  xvi. 

4.  To  direct  to  a certain  point : as*  to  bend  one's 
course,  way,  or  steps;  to  bend  one's  looks  or 
eyes. 

Towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  8. 

Southwards,  you  may  be  sure,  they  bent  their  flight, 

And  harbour’d  in  a hollow  rock  at  night. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  1747. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 
On  whom  their  favors  fall ! 

Tennyson,  Sir  Galahad. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  apply  closely:  said  of  the 
mind. 

It  must  needs  be  they  should  bend  all  their  intentions 
and  services  to  no  other  ends  but  to  his. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii. 

To  bend  his  mind  to  any  public  business. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

6.  To  incline ; determine : said  of  a person 
or  of  his  disposition:  as,  to  he  bent  on  mis- 
chief. 

Where  will  inclineth  to  goodnes,  the  mynde  is  bent  to 
troth.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  79. 

One  great  design  on  which  the  king’s  whole  soul  was 
bent.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Still  bent  to  make  some  port  he  knows  not  where. 

M.  Arnold,  A Summer  Night. 

7.  To  cause  to  how  or  yield;  subdue;  make 
submissive : as,  to  bend  a man  to  one’s  will. 

Except  she  bend  her  humour. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Oh  there  are  words  and  looks 
To  bend  the  sternest  purpose ! 

Shelley,  The  Cenci,  v.  4. 

8.  Naut.,  to  fasten  by  means  of  a bend  or  knot, 
as  one  rope  to  another,  or  to  an  anchor;  to 
shackle,  as  a chain-cable  to  an  anchor.— Bent 
lever,  trimmer,  graver,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— To  bend 
a sail  (naut.),  to  make  it  fast  to  its  proper  yard,  gaff,  or 
stay,  ready  for  setting.— To  bend  the  brow  or  brows, 
to  knit  the  brow ; scowl ; frown. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  be  or  become  curved  or 
crooked. 

Then  was  I as  a tree 

Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 
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2.  To  incline;  lean  or  turn;  be  directed:  as, 
the  road  bends  to  the  west. 

To  whom  our  vows  and  wishes  bend. 

Milton,  Arcades,  1.  6. 

Our  states  daily 

Bending  to  bad,  our  hopes  to  worse. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  1. 

Descend  where  alleys  bend 
Into  the  sparry  hollows  of  the  world.  Keats. 

3.  To  jut  over ; overhang. 

There  is  a cliff  whose  high  and  bending  head 

Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  1. 

4.  To  bow  or  be  submissive : as,  to  bend  to 
fate. 

Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Must  we  bend  to  the  artist,  who  considers  us  as  nothing 
unless  we  are  canvas  or  marble  under  his  hands? 

/.  T>' Israeli,  Lit.  Char.  Men  of  Genius,  p.  145. 

5.  To  spring;  bound.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.]  — 

6.  To  drink  hard.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.]— To 
bend  to  the  oars,  to  row  vigorously. 

bend2  (bend),  n.  [<  ME.  bend,  bende,  nartly 
< AS.  bend,  a band  used  as  an  ornament  (a 
sense  of  bend,  E.  bend1)]  partly  < OF.  bende, 
mod.  F.  bande  = Pr.  benda  = Sp.  Pg.  venda 
and  banda  = It.  benda,  banda,  < ML.  benda, 
binda,  < OHG.  binda,  a band,  fillet,  tie,  mixed 
with  ML.  (etc.)  banda,  < OHG.  bend,  etc. : see 
band 2.  Bend 2 is  thus  in  part  historically  iden- 
tical with  bend1,  but  in  part  with  band2.  The 
separation  is  now  merely  formal.]  If.  AJband 
or  strip  used  to  bind  around  anything ; a strip, 
whether  as  a fastening  or  as  an  ornament ; a 
fillet,  strap,  bandage,  etc. ; specifically,  a rib- 
bon or  bandeau  for  the  head,  used  by  ladies  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

And  on  her  legs  she  painted  buskins  wore, 

Basted  with  bends  of  gold  on  every  side. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  3. 

2 . A name  in  the  leather  trade  for  a butt  or  round- 
ed crop  cut  in  two ; the  half  of  a hide  of  sole- 
leather  that  was  trimmed  and  divided  before 
tanning. — 3.  In  her.,  one  of  the  nine  ordinaries, 
consisting  of  a diagonal  band  drawn  from  the 
dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base : when  charged, 
it  occupies  a third  of  the  field ; when  uncharged, 
a fifth.  Bearings  are  said  to  be  in 
bend  when  they  are  placed  upon  the 
field  obliquely  in  the  direction  of  the 
bend  ; the  field  is  said  to  be  divided  per 
bend  when  divided  diagonally  in  that 
direction,  usually  by  a straight  line,  but 
sometimes  a broken  line,  battled,  un- 
d£,  or  the  like,  or  by  a still  more  com- 
plicated mark  of  division.  See  bend- 
wise.  Also  applied  to  a row  of  charges 
arranged  in  bend.  In  bend  sinister 
and  per  bend  sinister  are  used  in  a 
similar  way.— Bend  archy,  in  her.,  a band  differing  from 
the  bend  in  that  it  is  curved  toward  the  sinister  chief. 
Also  called  bend  enarched  or  bowed. — Bend  archy,  cor- 
onetty  on  the  top,  in  her.,  a bend  archy  having  the 
points  or  ornaments  of  a crown  on  the  upper  side.  This 
is  the  well-known  bearing  of  Saxony,  which  occurs  in  some 
English  royal  arms,  notably  in  those  of  the  present  Prince 
of  Wales.— Bend  arrondi,  in  her.,  a bend  having  one  or 
both  sides  broken  into  concave  curves.  See  gored. — 
Bend  cottised,  in  her.,  a bend  having  on  each  side  a 
cottise,  separated  from  the  bend  by  its  own  width.  A 
bend  may  be  double  cottised  or  treble  cottised ; that  is, 
it  may  have  two  or  three  cottises  on  each  side.— Bend 
sinister,  in  her.  Same  as  bend,  3,  except  that  it  is  drawn 
from  the  sinister  chief  to  the  dexter  base. 
bend3t  (bend),  re.  [<  late  ME.  bende,  < OF. 
bende,  var.  of  bande,  a band : see  band 3.]  An 
obsolete  form  of  band2. 

A fayre  flocke  of  faeries,  and  a fresli  bend 
Of  lovely  Nymphs.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  . . . and  other  Lords,  the  chief 
of  his  bend.  Speed,  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.,  IX.  xviii.  15. 

bendable  (ben'da-bl),  a.  [<  bend1  + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  bent ; flexible.  Sherwood. 
bende  (bend),  re.  [Origin  unknown.]  A variety 
of  the  abelmoschus,  used  in  cookery.  McElra  th. 
bendelt,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  bendel,  bandel,  dim. 
of  bende,  bande,  a band;  doublet  of  bandel, 
bandeau.]  1.  A little  band  or  fillet. — 2.  In 
■kher.,  a little  bend. 

bender  (ben'der),  re.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  bends. — 2.  A sixpence.  [Eng.  slang.] 
— 3.  A leg.  [U.  S.  slang.] 

The  prospectus  [of  a new  fashionable  boarding-school] 
has  been  sent  to  our  house.  One  of  the  regulations  is, 
“Young  ladies  are  not  allowed  to  cross  their  benders  in 
school ! ” Longfellow,  Kavanagh,  xii. 

4.  A spree;  a frolic.  [U.  S.  slang.]  — 5.  [Cf. 
bend1,  re.,  11.]  A hard  drinker.  [Scotch.] 

Now  lend  your  lungs,  ye  benders  fine, 

Wha  ken  the  benefit  of  wine. 

Allan  Ramsay,  Poems,  III,  162  (1848). 

Bendigo  ware.  See  pottery. 


A Bend  between  two 
Bendlets  gules. 


~v- 

A Bend  azure. 


beneath 

bending1  (ben'ding),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  bend1, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  causing  to  bend,  or  the 

state  of  being  bent  or  deflected ; a deflection. 

If  matter  that  will  not  yield  at  each  bend  is  deposited 
while  the  bendings  are  continually  taking  place,  the  bend- 
ings will  maintain  certain  places  of  discontinuity  in  the 
deposit.  II.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 257. 

2.  The  place  or  part  where  such  curving 
occurs;  a curve,  angle,  corner;  a bend;  the 
spring  of  an  arch  or  vault.  N.  E.  D. — 3. 
Naut.,  the  fastening  with  a ‘bend’  or  knot. 
N.  E.  1). 

bending2t,  «■  [<  bend 2,  + -ing.]  Decoration 

(of  clothes)  with  stripes  or  horizontal  bands. 
Chaucer. 

bendingly  (ben'ding-li),  adv.  In  a curving 
^direction  or  attitude ; obliquely.  N.  E.  D. 
bending-machine  (ben'ding-ma-shen//),  re.  An 
apparatus  for  bending  to  shape  timber,  rails, 
iron  beams  for  ships,  plates  for  boilers,  etc. 
bend-leather  (bendTeTH"er),  re.  [<  bend1  + 
leather.]  The  strongest  kind  of  sole-leather 
for  shoes.  See  bend2,  2. 

bendlet  (bend'let),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bendelet,  appar.  < bendel  + -et;  but  cf.  OF. 

bendelette,  dim.  of  bende,  band. 
Doublet  bandlet.]  1.  In  her., 
a bearing  of  the  nature  of  the 
bend,  but  half  as  wide.  Also 
called  garter. — 2.  A name  of 
the  common  British  sea-ane- 
mone, Actinia  mesembryanthe- 
mum — Bendlet  sinister,  in  her.,  a 
bendlet  drawn  from  the  sinister  chief 
to  the  dexter  base. 

bendsome  (bend'sum),  a.  [<  bend 1 + -some. 
Cf.  buxom.]  Flexible;  pliable.  [Bare.] 
bendways  (bend'waz),  adv.  Same  as  bendwise. 
bendwise  (bend'wiz),  adv.  [<  bend2  + wise2.] 
In  her.,  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  bend: 
said  of  any  bearing : as,  a sword 
bendwise. 

bendwitht,  n.  [ME.  benwyt-tre 
(later  var.  benewith  tre — Prompt. 

Parv.) ; perhaps  < bend1  + with 2 
(cf.  bindwith) ; but  cf.  Sw.  ben- 
ved,  dogberry-tree,  Icel.  bein- 
vidlir,  beinvidhi,  ebony  (lit.  bone- 
wood);  also  Icel.  beinvidliir,  a 
willow  ( Salix  arbuscula),  lit.  bone-withy.]  An 
old  name  of  a shrub  not  identified.  Its  twigs 
were  used  to  tie  up  fagots, 
bendy  (ben'di),  a.  [<  OF.  bende,  F.  JmvrH,  pp. 
of  bander,  cross  with  bands:  see  bend2.]  In 
her.,  divided  into  four  or  more  diagonal  parts 
in  the  direction  of  the  bend : said  of  the  field. 
This  word  is  used,  no  matter  how  great  the  number  of 
the  divisions,  as  bendlety  and  cottisy,  which  would  be  the 
regular  forms,  are  awkward  in  use. — Bendy  harry,  in 
her.  See  barry  bendy,  under  harry**.— Bendy  paly,  in 
her.,  divided  bylines  bendwise  and  palewise,  and  there- 
fore divided  into  lozenges. 

bendy-tree  (ben'di-tre),  re.  The  Thespesia  po- 
pulnea,  an  ornamental  tree  of  rapid  growth, 
often  planted  in  gardens  and  avenues  in  India. 
bene1!,  re.  See  ben2. 
bene‘2t,  a.  See  bein. 
bene3,  re.  See  benne. 

bene-.  [L.  bene-,  sometimes  beni-,  combining 
form  of  bene,  adv.,  well,  < bonus,  good:  see 
boon2,  bonus.]  An  element  of  some  words  of 
Latin  origin,  meaning  well,  good,  as  in  bene- 
diction, benefit,  benevolence,  etc. : opposed  to 
male-,  mal-. 

beneaped  (be-nept'),  a.  [<  be-1  + neap  + -ed2.] 
Naut.,  same  as  neaped. 

beneath  (be-neth'),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  ME.  be- 
netlie,  binethe,  binethen,  adv.  and  prep.,  < AS. 
beneothan,  binithan,  prep.  (=  OFries.  binetlia  = 
D.  beneden  = LG.  benedden  = G.  benieden),  < be, 
by,  + neothan,  nithan,  neothane  (=  OS.  nithana 
= OHG.  nidana,  MHG.  nidene,  niden,  G.  nieden), 
below,  orig.,  like  nithe,  below,  from  compar. 
nither,  nether:  see  nether.  Hence  by  apheresis 
math,  ’neath.]  I.  adv.  1.  In  a lower  place, 
position,  or  state,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Thou  shalt  be  above  only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath. 

Deut.  xxviii.  13. 

Every  brain 

That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 

And  hears  it  roar  beneath.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

The  general’s  disdain’d 
By  him  one  step  below ; he,  by  the  next: 

That  next,  by  him  beneath.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

2.  Below,  as  opposed  to  ore  high,  or  in  heaven 
or  other  superior  region. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  . . . any  likeness  of  anything  that 
is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath. 

Ex.  xx.  4. 


A Sword  Bendwise. 


beneath 


II.  prep.  1.  Below;  under:  with  reference 
to  what  is  overhead  or  towers  aloft : as,  beneath 
the  same  roof. 

For  all  beneath  the  moon 

Would  I not  leap  upright.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 
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As  I lay  beneath  the  woodland  tree. 

Whittier , Mogg  Megone. 


They  sat 

Beneath  a world-old  yew-tree,  darkening  half 
The  cloisters.  Tennyson , Holy  Grail. 


2.  Underneath,  whether  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  under  side  of,  or  further  down  than ; 
lower  in  place  than : as,  to  place  a cushion  be- 
neath one;  beneath  one’s  feet;  beneath  the  sur- 
face: sometimes  with  verbs  of  motion:  as, 
he  sank  beneath  the  wave. 


Aa  he  was  raising  his  arm  to  make  a blow,  an  arrow 
pierced  him,  just  beneath  the  shoulder,  at  the  open  part 
of  the  corselet.  Irving , Granada,  p.  69. 

3.  Under  the  weight  or  pressure  of;  under  the 
action  or  influence  of : as,  to  sink  beneath  a 
burden. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
It  is  my  fate 

To  bear  and  bow  beneath  a thousand  griefs. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  1. 
Wherever  lights  appeared,  the  flashing  scimetar  was  at 
its  deadly  work,  and  all  who  attempted  resistance  fell 
beneath  its  edge.  Irving , Granada,  p.  21. 

4.  Lower  than,  in  rank,  dignity,  degree,  or  ex- 
cellence; below:  as,  brutes  are  beneath  man; 
man  is  beneath  the  angels. 

. , Maintain 

Thy  father  s soul : thou  hast  no  blood  to  mix 
With  any  beneath  prince.  Shirley,  Bird  in  a Cage,  i.  1. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a vulgar  fate, 

Beneath  the  Good  how  far— hut  far  above  the  Great. 

Gray,  Prog,  of  Poetry,  iii.  3. 

5.  Unworthy  of ; unbecoming ; not  equal  to ; 
below  the  level  of:  as,  beneath  contempt. 

He  will  do  nothing  that  is  beneath  his  high  station. 

Atterbury. 

He  had  never  sullied  himself  with  business,  but  had 
chosen  to  starve  like  a man  of  honour,  than  do  anythin^ 
beneath  his  quality.  Addison,  Trial  of  Punctilios. 

B@n6S.th  the  saltt,  in  a subordinate  or  inferior  position. 

My  proud  lady 

Admits  him  to  her  table  ; marry,  ever 
Beneath  the  salt,  and  there  he  sits  the  subject 
Of  her  contempt  and  scorn. 

Massinger,  The  City  Madam,  i.  1. 
= Syn.  Under,  etc.  See  beloiv. 

beneathf  (be-neth'),  a . Lower. 

This  beneath  world.  Shale.,  T.  of  A.  i.  1. 


Benedic  (ben'e-dik),  n.  [LL.,  prop.  2d  pers. 
sing.  pres.  impv.  of  benedicere,  bless : see  bene- 
dict.'] 1.  The  canticle  beginning  in  Latin 
“Benedic,  anima  rnea,”  and  in  English  “Praise 
the  Lord,  O my  soul,”  from  Psalm  ciii.  in  the 
American  Prayer-Book  it  is  an  alternative  of  the  Deus 
misereatur  (as  ordered  in  1886,  either  of  the  Nunc  dimit- 
tis  or  Deus  misereatur)  at  Evening  Prayer. 

2.  A musical  setting  of  this  canticle. 
Benedicite  (ben-e-dis'i-te),  n.  [LL.,  prop.  2d 
pers.  pi.  pres.  impv.  of  benedicere,  bless : see 
benedict.]  1.  The  canticle  or  hymn  beginning 
in  Latin  “Benedicite  omnia  opera  Domini,”  and 
in  English  “ O all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye 
the  Lord,”  taken  from  “ The  Song  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children”  forming  part  of  the  Apocrypha 
lr)  the  English  Bible.  It  is  essentially  an  expansion 
of  Psalm  cxlviii.,  and  has  been  used  from  a very  early 
period  in  the  Christian  church.  In  the  Anglican  service 
it  is  used  as  an  alternate  to  the  Te  Deum. 

2.  A musical  setting  of  this  canticle. — 3. 
P*  c.]  An  invocation  of  a blessing,  especially  a 
blessing  before  a repast,  as  said  in  religious 
communities,  etc.,  answering  to  the  grace  or 
thanksgiving  after  it. — 4f.  [A  common  use  in 
ME.,  where  the  word  was  often  contracted  ben ■ 


dicite,  benste.]  Used  inter jectionally:  (a)  Bless 
you ! expressing  a wish.  ( b ) Bless  us ! bless  me ! 


expressing  surprise, 
benedick  (ben'e-dik),  n.  See  benedict. 
benedict  (ben'e-dikt),  a.  and  n.  [In  ME.  bene - 
dight , LL.  benedictus,  blessed  (in  ML.  often  as 
a proper  name  Benedictus,  whence  in  E.  Bene- 
dict, Benedick , and  (through  F.)  Bennet,  Ben- 
nett; cf.  also  benet2,  bennet -),  pp.  of  benedicere. 
bless,  use  words  of  good  omen,  in  class.  L.  al- 
ways as  two  words,  bene  dicer e:  bene , well; 
dicere , say,  speak.]  I.f  a.  Blessed;  benign; 


salutary;  especially,  in  med.,  having  mild  and 
Balubrious  qualities : as,  “medicines  that  are 


benedict,"  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 19. 

II.  b.  [In  allusion  to  Benedick,  one  of  the 
characters  in  Shakspere’s  play  of  “Much  Ado 
about  Nothing  ” ; esp.  to  the  phrase, 1 ‘ Benedick, 
the  married  man”  (i.  1.).  Benedick  is  an  easy 
form  of  Benedict.]  A sportive  name  for  a 


newly  married  man,  especially  one  who  has 
been  long  a bachelor,  or  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  ridiculing  marriage. 

Having  abandoned  all  his  old  misogyny,  and  his  pro- 
fessions of  single  independence,  Ccelebs  has  become  a 
benedick.  G.  P.  It.  James,  Henry  Masterton. 

Benedictine  (ben-e-dik'tin),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
Benedictinus,  < Benedictus  : see  benedict.]  I a' 
Pertaining  to  St.  Benedict,  or  to  the  order  of 
monks  or  the  monastic  rule  originating  from 
him. 

II.  b.  1.  A member  of  an  order  of  monks 
founded  at  Monte  Cassino,  between  Borne  and 
Naples,  by  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia,  about  A.  D. 

. 'lhe  rule?. °f  the  order  (which  was  open  to  persons 
of  all  ages,  conditions,  and  callings)  enjoined  silence  and 
some  useful  employment  when  not  engaged  in  divine  ser- 
Vlc,e\  E/ery  monastery  had  a library,  every  monk  a pen 
and  tablets,  and  study  and  the  copying  of  manuscripts 
were  encouraged.  The  monasteries  became  centers  of 
learning  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  name  of  the  order 
synonymous  with  scholarship  and  erudition.  The  order 
was  introduced  into  England  about  A.  d.  600,  by  St.  Au- 
gustme  of  Canterbury.  The  oldest  establishment  in  the 
tinted  States  is  that  of  St.  Vincent’s  Abbey  in  Westmore- 
land county,  Pennsylvania,  founded  by  a colony  of  monks 
from  Bavaria  in  1846.  There  are  also  different  congrega- 
tmns  of  nuns  known  as  Benedictines,  and  following  the 
U . °5  Benedict;  they  date  from  the  same  time,  owing 
their  foundation  to  liis  sister,  St.  Scholastica. 

?•*  m .corc^al or  liqueur,  resembling  chartreuse, 
distilled  at  Fecamp  in  Normandy,  it  was  ori- 
ginally prepared  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  but  since  the 
Trench  revolution  has  been  made  by  a secular  company. 

benediction  (ben-e-dik'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  bene- 
dictio(n-),  blessing,  < benedicere , bless,  use  words 
or  good  omen : see  benedict.  Benison  is  a shorter 
torm  of  the  same  word.]  1.  The  act  of  speak- 
ing well  to  or  of;  blessing.— 2.  (a)  An  invo- 
cation of  divine  blessing,  either  by  a private 
individual  or  a church  official;  specifically,  in 
the  Christian  church  generally,  the  forru  of 
blessing  pronounced  by  the  person  officiating, 
at  the  close  of  divine  service  and  on  several 
other  occasions,  as  marriages,  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  etc. 

The  benedictions  of  the  good  Franciscans  accompanied 
us  as  we  rode  away  from  the  convent. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  103. 

The  benediction  ...  is  given  in  a different  manner  by 
the  Oriental  Church  from  that  used  by  the  Latins  The 
Priest  joins  his  thumb  and  third  finger,  and  erects  and 
joins  the  other  three : and  is  thus  supposed  to  symbolise 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone* 
and  according  to  others,  to  form  the  sacred  letters  I H C 
by  the  position  of  his  fingers. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  352,  note. 
When  the  benediction  is  pronounced  officially  by  a priest 
or  clergyman,  he  usually  stands  with  hands  uplifted,  and 
the  congregation  receive  it  with  bowed  heads.  Illustra- 
tions of  ancient  benedictions  are  afforded  by  Gen.  xxiv  60 
(a  nuptial  blessing) ; Gen.  xxvii.  27-29  (a  death-bed  bless- 
ing);  Nuni.  vu  24-27  (a  priestly  blessing).  The  apostolic 
benediction  is  that  proceeding  from  the  pope,  and  is  either 
given  personally,  as  at  Rome,  or  by  delegation  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  See  blessing,  (ft)  The  rite  of  in- 
stituting an  abbot  or  an  abbess,  and  of  receiving 
the  profession  of  a nun  or  of  a religious  knight. 

The  action  of  the  archbishops  was  excluded,  and  the 
abbots  elect  sought  confirmation,  if  not  benediction  also, 
at  Home.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 710. 

(c)  An  additional  ceremony  performed  by  a 
priest  after  the  regular  celebration  of  matri- 
mony: called  the  nuptial  benediction,  (d)  The 
ceremony  by  which  things  are  set  aside  for 
sacred  uses,  as  a church  or  vestments,  bells, 
etc.,  or  things  for  ordinary  use  are  hallowed, 
as  houses,  etc. — 3.  The  advantage  conferred 
by  blessing  or  the  invocation  of  blessings. 

Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ; adver- 
sity is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carried  the  greater 
benediction,  and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour. 

Bacon,  Of  Adversity. 
Over  and  above  this  [sense  for  light  and  shade]  we  have 
received  yet  one  more  gift,  something  not  quite  necessary, 
a benediction,  as  it  were,  in  our  sense  for  and  enjoyment 
of  colour.  O.  N . Rood,  Modern  Chromatics,  p.  304. 

Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  one  of  the 
more  common  religious  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  which,  after  the  solemn  exposition,  incensing, 
and  adoration  of  the  eucharist,  which  is  inclosed  in  a 
monstrance  and  placed  under  a canopy  on  the  altar,  the 
officiating  priest,  taking  the  monstrance  in  his  hands 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it  in  blessing  over  the 
kneeling  faithful.— The  apostolic  benediction,  a bene- 
★ diction  in  the  words  of  2 Cor.  xiii.  14. 

benedictional,  benedictionale  (ben-e-dik'- 
skon-al,  ben-e-dik-sho-na'le),  n.  [<  ML.  bene- 
dictionalis  (sc.  liber,  book),  K LL.  benedictio(n- ) : 
see  benediction.]  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a book 
containing  a collection  of  benedictions  or  bless- 
ings used  iu  its  religious  services. 

Psalters,  books  of  Gospels,  Benedictwnals,  Canons,  and 
« i?r  ^‘eat*ses  relating  to  the  discipline  and  ceremonial 
of  the  Church.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  53. 

, U1®,  Sarum,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  Benedictional,  con- 
tained the  forms  for  blessing  the  people,  by  the  bishop,  at 
high  mass.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  213. 


benefic 

benedictionary  (ben  - e - dik ' shon  - a - ri),  n.  [< 

ML.  as  if  *benedictionarium,<  LL.  behedictio(n-) : 
see  benediction .]  A collection  of  benedictions 
or  blessings;  a benedictional. 

* Tlle  benedictionary  of  Bishop  Athelwood.  Bp.  Still. 

benedictive  (ben-e-dik'tiv),  a.  [<  LL.  bene- 
dictus (see  benedict ) + -ive.]  Tending  to  bless; 
giving  a blessing. 


His  paternal  prayers  and  benedictive  comprecations. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Mem.  of  Bp.  Brownrigg,  p.  201. 


benedictory  (ben  - e - dik ' to  - ri),  a.  [<  LL.  as 

it  *benedictorius,  < benedictus:  see  benedict.'] 
Blessing;  expressing  a benediction  or  wishes 
tor  good:  as,  “a  benedictory  prayer,”  Thack- 
eray. 

Benedictus  (ben-e-dik'tus),  n.  [LL.,  blessed: 
see  benedict.]  1.  The  short  canticle  or  hymn, 
also  distinctively  called  the  Benedictus  qui  ve- 
nit,  beginning  in  Latin  “Benedictus  qui  venit 
in  nomine  Domini,”  and  in  English  “Blessed 
is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,” 
preceded  and  followed  by  “Hosanna  in  Excel- 
sis,  that  is,  “Hosanna  in  the  highest,”  which 
is  usually  appended  iu  the  Roman  Catholic 
mass  to  the  Sanctus,  from  Psalm  cxviii.  26, 
Luke  xix.  38,  etc.  The  Benedictus  qui  venit  was  re* 
tamed  in  the  1 rayer-Book  of  1549,  and  is  sung  in  some 
Anglican  churches  at  choral  or  solemn  celebrations  of  the 
holy  communion,  just  before  the  prayer  of  consecration. 
2.  A musical  setting  of  this  canticle,  forming 
a separate  movement  in  a mass.— 3.  The  can- 
ticle or  hymn  beginning  in  Latin  “Benedictus 
Dommus  Deus  Israel,”  and  in  English  “Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel”;  the  song  of  Zach- 
arias,  Luke  i.  68-71.  In  the  English  Prayer-Book  it 
is  the  canticle  following  the  second  lesson  with  the  Jubi- 
late as  its  alternate.  In  the  American  Prayer-Book  only 
the  first  four  verses  are  given ; alterations  made  in  1880 
direct  the  use  of  the  whole  canticle  on  Sundays  in  Advent, 
but  permit  the  omission  at  other  times  of  the  portion  fol- 
lowing  the  fourth  verse. 

4.  A musical  setting  of  this  canticle. 

(ben'e-dlt),  a.  [ME.  benedyght  ben- 
eaight,  < LL.  benedictus : see  benedict.]  Blessed. 


And  soul  more  white 
-Never  through  martyrdom  of  fire  was  led 
To  its  repose  ; nor  can  in  books  be  read 
The  legend  of  a life  more  benedight. 

Longfellow,  The  Cross  of  Snow. 


bene  discessit  (be'ne  di-ses'it).  [L.,  he  has  de- 
parted honorably.]  In  English  universities, 
a permission  by  the  master  and  fellows  of  a 
college  to  a student  to  leave  that  college  and 
enter  another. 


Mr.  Pope,  being  about  to  remove  from  Trinity  to  Em- 
manuel by  bene  discessit,  was  desirous  of  taking  my  rooms. 

Alma  Mater,  i.  167. 


bene  exeat  (be'ne  ek'se-at).  [L.,  let  him  depart 
honorably.]  . A certificate  of  good  character 
given  by  a bishop  to  one  of  his  clergy  removing 
to  another  diocese : as,  he  brought  a bene  exeat 
from  his  last  bishop. 

benefaction  (ben-e-fak'shon),  ».  [<  LL.  bene- 
factio(n-),  < benefactus,  pp.  of  benefacere,  in 
class.  L.  always  written  as  two  words,  bene 
facere,  do  good  to,  benefit:  bene,  well;  facere, 
do.  Cf.  benefit.]  1.  The  act  of  conferring  a 
benefit;  a doing  of  good;  beneficence. 

Worshipping  God  and  the  Lamb  in  the  temple : God  for 
his  benefaction  in  creating  all  things,  and  tile  Lamb,  for 
his  benefaction  in  redeeming  us  with  his  blood.  Newton. 

2.  A benefit  conferred;  especially,  a charitable 
donation. 


A man  of  true  generosity  will  study  in  what  manner  to 
render  his  benefaction  most  advantageous. 

Melmoth,  tr.  of  Pliny,  vii.  18. 
~Syn.  1.  Kindness. — 2.  Gift,  contribution,  alms,  charity. 

benefactor  (ben-e-fak'tor),  n.  [<  LL.  benefactor, 
\ benefacere,  do  good  to:  see  benefaction.]  1. 
Literally,  a well-doer;  one  who  does  good. 
[Rare.] 

Benefactors ? Well ; what  benefactors  are  they?  are  they 
not  malefactors  ? Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  1. 

2.  One  who  confers  a benefit ; a kindly  helper: 

as,  “ the  great  benefactor  of  mankind,”  Milton. 
P.  R.,  iii.  82.  ’ 

He  is  the  true  benefactor  and  alone  worthy  of  Honor 
who  brings  comfort  where  before  whs  wretchedness,  who 
dries  the  tear  of  sorrow. 

Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

3.  One  who  makes  a benefaction  to  or  endows 
a charitable  or  other  institution ; one  who 
makes  a bequest. 

benefactress  (ben-e-fak'tres),  n.  [<  benefactor 
+ -635.]  A female  benefactor, 
benefic  (be-nef'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  bene- 
fique  ; < L.  beneficus , < bene,  well,  + facere , do.] 

I .a.  1.  Beneficent.  [Rare.] 


benefic 

He  being  equally  neere  to  his  whole  Creation  of  Man- 
kind, and  of  free  power  to  turn  his  benefick  and  fatherly 
regard  to  what  Region  or  Kingdome  he  pleases,  hath  yet 
ever  had  this  Hand  under  the  speciall  indulgent  eye  of 
hia  providence.  Milton , Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

2.  In  astrol.y  of  good  or  favorable  influence. 

The  kind  and  truly  benefique  Eucolos. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

II.  n.  In  as trol.f  a favorable  planet ; Jupiter 
or  Venus. 

benefice  (ben'e-fis),  n.  [<  ME.  benefice , bene- 
fise , < OF.  benefice,  F.  benefice , < LL.  beneficium, 
estate  granted,  L.  beneficium,  a favor,  kind- 
ness, < beneficus,  kind,  liberal:  see  benefic.']  1. 
In  feudal  law , originally,  a fee  or  an  estate  in 
lands  granted  for  life  only,  and  held  ex  mero 
beneficio  (on  the  mere  good  pleasure)  of  the 
donor.  Such  estates  afterward  becoming  hereditary, 
the  word  feud  was  used  for  grants  to  individuals,  and 
benefice  became  restricted  to  church  livings. 

The  Beneficium,  or  Benefice , an  assignment  of  land  by  a 
conquering  Teutonic  king  as  the  reward  or  price  of  mili- 
tary service,  is  allowed  on  all  sides  to  have  had  much  to 
do  with  this  great  change  [from  allodial  to  feudal]  in  the 
legal  point  of  view.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  345. 

The  kings  gave  their  leading  chiefs  portions  of  con- 
quered land  or  of  the  royal  domains,  under  the  name  of 
benefices.  Becky , Europ.  Morals,  II.  286. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  living;  a church  office 
endowed  with  a revenue  for  its  proper  fulfil- 
ment; the  revenue  itself.  The  following  terms 
of  canon  law  are  frequently  found  associated  with  this 
word,  which  is  of  historical  importance : A benefice  in- 
volving no  other  obligation  than  service  in  the  public 
offices  of  the  church  is  simple ; if  the  cure  of  souls  is  at- 
tached to  it,  double ; if  with  a certain  rank  attached,  dig- 
nitary or  major ; the  two  former  without  rank,  minor. 
Thus,  a chantry  was  a simple  benefice ; a prebend  gives 
the  right  to  only  a part  of  the  income  of  a canonry  at- 
tached to  a collegiate  or  cathedral  church  ; while  the  bene- 
fice is  perpetual  and  has  a charge,  though  there  are  some 
(called  manual,  from  their  being  in  the  hands  of  the  one 
conferring  them)  revocable.  The  benefice  is  said  to  be  regu- 
lar if  held  by  one  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office ; 
secular  if  held  by  a layman  ; and  in  commendam  when 
in  the  charge  of  one  commended  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties until  one  duly  qualified  to  fulfil  its  duties  is  appoint- 
ed. In  the  last-named  case  the  discharge  of  the  office  is 
provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  holder.  (See  abb6.)  A 
benefice  is  received  by  election,  for  example,  by  a chapter, 
or  from  a patron,  who  is  properly  said  to  present  to  it, 
or  is  conferred  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  superior ; these 
nominations,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  regularly 
need  confirmation  from  the  pope.  His  action  may  cause 
a benefice  to  be  reserved  or  affected  (which  see) ; or  the 
collation  is  made  alternative,  that  is,  to  the  pope  and 
regular  patron  or  superior,  according  to  the  months  in 
which  the  benefice  falls  vacant,  by  definite  system. 

Ful  thredbare  was  his  overeste  courtepy, 

For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  291. 
The  estates  of  a bishop  or  abbot  came  now  to  be  looked 
on  as  a fief,  a benefice,  held  personally  of  the  King. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.,  V.  87. 
One  priest,  being  little  learned,  would  hold  ten  or 
twelve  benefices,  and  reside  on  none. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  i. 

3f.  Benefit. 

Verely,  this  thyng  by  the  benefice  of  philosophic  was 
roted  in  hym,  that  he  stode  in  drede  of  no  man  liuying. 

Udall , tr.  of  Erasmus’s  Apophthegmes,  p.  70. 
B6n4flce  de  discussion,  in  French  law,  the  legal  right 
of  a debtor  who  is  secondarily  liable  to  demand  that  the 
creditor  should  be  required  first  to  reach  and  compel 
application  of  the  property  of  the  principal  debtor  before 
discussing  his  property. 

benefited  (ben'e-fist),  a.  [<  benefice  + -ed?.] 
Possessed  of  a benefice  or  church  preferment. 

All  manner  persons  of  holy  church  . . . beneficed  in  the 
realm  of  France.  Hall,  Hen.  V.,  an.  8. 

My  Father  sent  me  thither  to  one  Mr.  George  Bradshaw 
(nomen  in  visum ! yet  the  son  of  an  excellent  father,  bene- 
ficed in  Surrey).  Evelyn , Diary,  May  10,  1637. 

Beneficed  men,  instead  of  residing,  were  found  lying  at 
the  Court  in  lords'  houses ; they  took  all  from  their  parish- 
ioners, and  did  nothing  for  them. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  i. 

beneficeless  (ben'e-fis-les),  a.  [<  benefice  + 
-less.]  Having  no  benefice:  as,  “beneficeless 
precisians,”  Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  190. 
beneficence  (be-nef'i-sens),  n.  [<  L.  beneficen- 
tia,<.  *beneficen(t-)s,  beneficent:  see  beneficent.'] 

1.  The  practice  of  doing  good;  active  good- 
ness, kindness,  or  charity. 

To  spread  abundance  in  the  land,  he  [Stuyvesant]  obliged 
the  bakers  to  give  thirteen  loaves  to  the  dozen  — a golden 
rule  which  remains  a monument  of  his  beneficence. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  403. 
True  beneficence  is  that  which  helps  a man  to  do  the 
work  which  he  is  most  fitted  for,  not  that  which  keeps  and 
encourages  him  in  idleness. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  202. 

2.  A benefaction ; a beneficent  act  or  gift. 

= Syn.  Benevolence,  Beneficence,  Bounty,  Liberality, 
Generosity,  Munificence,  Charity.  Benevolence,  literally 
well-wishing,  is  expressive  of  the  disposition  to  do  good ; 
hence  it  easily  came  to  be  applied  to  charitable  gifts. 
Beneficence,  literally  well-doing,  is  the  outcome  and  visi- 
ble expression  of  benevolence.  It  is  a strong  though 
general  word  for  active  and  abundant  helpfulness  to  those 
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benefit 


who  are  in  need.  Benevolence  may  exist  without  the  [A  license  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  benefice 
means  or  opportunity  for  beneficence,  but  beneficeiwe  al-  being  also  used  several  times  in  the  same  pas- 
ways  presupposes  benevolence.  Bounty  is  expressive  of  ° » , v -■ 

kind  feeling,  but  more  expressive  of  abundant  giving,  sage  OI  me  poem.j_ 

Liberality  is  giving  which  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  beneficially  (ben-e-fish  al-l),  adv.  if.  .Liber- 
means  of  the  giver.  Generosity  adds  to  the  notion  of  ally;  bountifully;  with  open  hand.  Cotgrave. 
liberality  that  of  largeness  or  nobleness  of  spirit  in  con-  — 2.  In  a beneficial  manner;  advantageously; 
nection  with  the  gift.  Munificence  is  giving  on  a large  ' Kl  • h 1 f 11  * ^ J 1 

scale,  not  restricting  itself  to  necessary  things,  but  giving  prontapiy;  neipiUliy. 

lavishly;  it  is  the  one  of  these  words  most  likely  to  be  benefiCialneSS  (ben-e-fish  al-nes),  n.  [<  bene- 


applied  to  ostentatious  or  self-seeking  liberality,  but  not 
necessarily  so.  Charity,  while  having  the  best  original 
meaning,  has  come  to  be  a general  word  ; as  to  gifts,  it  is 
what  is  bestowed  upon  the  poor  or  needy,  but  not  always 
with  warm  or  kindly  feelings : as,  official  charity. 

With  a bow  to  Hepzibah,  and  a degree  of  paternal  benev- 
olence in  his  parting  nod  to  Phoebe,  the  Judge  left  the 
shop,  and  went  smiling  along  the  street. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 

Few  men  have  used  the  influence  of  a grand  seigneur 


ficial  + -ness.]  If.  Beneficence. — 2.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  beneficial;  usefulness;  profitable- 
ness. 

Usefulness  and  beneficialness. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  5. 

For  the  eternal  and  inevitable  law  in  this  matter  is,  that 
the  beneficialness  of  the  inequality  depends,  first,  on  the 
methods  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 

Ruskin,  Unto  this  Last,  ii. 


with  such  enlightened  beneficence,  with  such  lasting  re-  beneficiary  (ben-e-fish'i-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 


suits  on  human  culture  and  civilization,  with  such  genu- 
ine simplicity  and  cordial  loyalty  [as  Maecenas]. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  195. 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed. 

Dryden,  Alexander’s  Feast,  st.  4. 

Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista’s  liberality, 

I’ll  mend  it  with  a largess. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

With  disinterested  generosity,  [Byron]  resolved  to  de- 
vote his  fortune,  his  pen,  and  his  sword  to  the  [Greek] 
cause.  Godwin' 8 Biog.  Cyc. 

Such  were  his  temperance  and  moderation,  such  the 
excellence  of  his  breeding,  the  purity  of  his  life,  his  lib- 
erality and  munificence,  and  such  the  sweetness  of  his 
demeanor,  that  no  one  thing  seemed  wanting  in  him 
which  belongs  to  a true  and  perfect  prince. 

Quoted  by  Prescott,  in  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  2. 

Charity  finds  an  extended  scope  for  action  only  where 
there  exists  a large  class  of  men  at  once  independent  and 
impoverished.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  78. 

beneficency  (be-nef 'i-sen-si);  n.  The  quality  of 
being  beneficent. 

beneficent  (be-nef 'i-sent),  a.  [<  L.  *benefi- 
cen(t-)s , compar.  beneficentior,  assumed  from  the 
noun  beneficentia,  but  the  L.  adj.  is  beneficus: 
see  benefic  and  beneficence.']  Doing  or  effecting 
good ; performing  acts  of  kindness  and  charity ; 
marked  by  or  resulting  from  good  will. 

The  beneficent  truths  of  Christianity.  Prescott. 

She  longed  for  work  which  would  be  directly  beneficent, 
like  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  II.  55. 

The  worship  of  the  beneficent  powers  of  nature  so  per- 
vades Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  religion,  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  constitute  that  religion. 

Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  232. 
= Syn.  Beneficent,  Beneficial,  bountiful,  bounteous,  liberal, 
munificent,  generous,  kind.  Beneficent  always  implies  a 
kind  and  worthy  purpose  back  of  that  to  which  the  adjec- 
tive applies  ; beneficial  does  not. 

Power  of  any  kind  readily  appears  in  the  manners ; and 
beneficent  power  . . . gives  a majesty  which  cannot  be 
concealed  or  resisted.  Emerson,  Eng.  Traits,  p.  187. 
That  such  a beech  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o’  the  beneficial  sun. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 

Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  tried  in  large  doses  [in 
chyluria],  and  in  some  cases  appears  to  have  been  bene- 
ficial. Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  253. 

beneficential  (be-nef-i-sen'shal),  a.  [<  L.  be- 
neficentia  (see  beneficence ) + -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  beneficence;  concerned  with  what 
is  most  beneficial  to  mankind.  N.  E.  D. 
beneficently  (be-nef'i-sent-li),  adv.  In  a be- 
neficent manner. 

beneficia,  ».  Plural  of  beneficium. 
beneficial  (ben-e-fish'al),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
*beneficialis,  < L.  beneficium,  a benefit:  see  bene- 
fice.] I.  a.  1.  Contributing  to  a valuable  end ; 
conferring  benefit ; advantageous ; profitable ; 
useful;  helpful. 

The  war  which  would  have  been  most  beneficial  to  us. 

Swift. 

That  which  is  bejieficial  to  the  community  as  a whole,  it 
will  become  the  private  interest  of  some  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  accomplish.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  443. 


2.  Having  or  conferring  the  right  to  the  use  or  + 
benefit,  as  of  property;  pertaining  or  entitled  benefit  (ben'e-fit), 


to  the  usufruct : as,  a beneficial  owner  (which 
see,  below’, ; a beneficial  interest  in  an  estate. — 
3+.  Pertaining  to  or  having  a benefice ; bene- 
ficed. 

An  engagement  was  tendered  to  all  civil  officers  and 
beneficial  clergy.  Hallam. 

4f.  Kind;  generous:  as,  a 11  beneficial  foe,”  B. 
if  onson.  — Beneficial  owner,  one  who,  though  not  hav- 
ing apparent  legal  title,  is  in  equity  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  ownership.  =Syn.  1.  Beneficent,  Beneficial 
(see  beneficent),  good,  salutary. 

H.t  n.  A benefice ; a church  living. 

For  that  the  ground-worke  is,  and  end  of  all, 

How  to  obtaine  a Beneficiall. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  486. 


beneficiarfus,  < beneficium : s qz  benefice.]  I .a.  1. 
Arising  from  feudal  tenure;  feudatory;  hold- 
ing under  a feudal  or  other  superior;  subor- 
dinate: as,  “ beneficiary  services, n Spelman , 
Feuds  and  Tenures,  xxv. ; “a  feudatory  or 
beneficiary  king,”  Bacon. — 2.  Connected  with 
the  receipt  of  benefits,  profits,  or  advantages ; 
freely  bestowed:  as,  beneficiary  gifts  or  privi- 
leges. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  Beneficiary 
grants  and  Commendation  arose  suddenly  in  the  world  at 
the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Insts.,  p.  158. 

II.  n. ; pi.  beneficiaries  (ben-e-fish 'i-a-riz). 

1.  One  who  holds  a benefice. 

The  beneficiary  is  obliged  to  serve  the  parish  church  in 
his  own  proper  person.  Ayliffe,  Parergon,  p.  112. 

2.  In  feudal  law , a feudatory  or  vassal. — 3. 
One  who  is  in  the  receipt  of  benefits,  profits, 
or  advantages ; one  who  receives  something  as 
a free  gift.  Specifically  — (a)  In  American  colleges,  a 
student  supported  from  a fund  or  by  a religious  or  edu- 
cational society.  (6)  One  in  receipt  of  the  profits  arising 
from  an  estate  held  in  trust ; one  for  whose  benefit  a trust 
exists. 

The  fathers  and  the  children,  the  benefactors  and  the 
beneficiary,  shall  . . . bind  each  other  in  the  eternal  in- 
closures and  circlings  of  immortality. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  II.  xiii. 

beneficiate  (ben-e-fish'i-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
beneficiated,  ppr."  beneficiating.  [<  NL.  *bene- 
ficiatus,  pp.  of  beneficiare,  after  Sp.  beneficiar, 
benefit,  improve,  cultivate  the  ground,  work 
and  improve  mines,  (.  L.  beneficium  (>  Sp.  bene- 
ficio), benefit,  improvement  (in  Sp.  of  ground, 
mines,  etc.).]  1.  To  work  and  improve,  as  a 

mine;  turn  to  good  account;  utilize. — 2.  To 
reduce  (ores);  treat  metallurgieally.  Also 
called  benefit.  [Little  used  except  by  writers 
on  Mexican  mining  and  metallurgy.] 

There  are  a great  number  of  mines  located  and  owned 
by  natives,  some  of  whom  have  arrastras,  and  others  not 
even  those,  to  beneficiate  their  minerals  extracted. 

Quoted  in  Hamilton’s  Mex.  Handbook,  p.  230. 

beneficiation  (ben-e-fish-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  bene- 
ficiate + -ion.]  The  reduction  or  metallurgical 
treatment  of  the  metalliferous  ores. 

beneficience,  beneficient.  Erroneous  forms  of 

beneficence,  beneficent. 

beneficioust  (ben-e-fish'us),  a.  [<  L.  beneficium, 
benefit  (see  benefice),  + -oms.]  Beneficent. 

beneficium  (hen- e-fish 'i-um),  n. ; pi.  beneficia 
(-a).  [<  LL.,  L. :"  see  benefice.]  1.  A right  or 

privilege : a term  more  especially  of  the  civil 
law:  as,  beneficium  abstinendi,  that  is,  right  of 
abstaining,  the  power  of  an  heir  to  abstain  from 
accepting  the  inheritance. — 2.  In  feudal  law,  a 
benefice. 

The  beneficium  originated  partly  in  gifts  of  land  made 
by  the  kings  out  of  their  own  estates  to  their  own  kins- 
men and  servants,  with  a special  undertaking  to  be  faith- 
ful ; partly  in  the  surrender  by  landowners  of  their  es* 
tates  to  churches  or  powerful  men,  to  be  received  back 
again  and  held  by  them  as  tenants  for  rent  or  service.  By 
the  latter  arrangement  the  weaker  man  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  the  stronger,  and  he  who  felt  himself  insecure 
placed  his  title  under  the  defence  of  the  church. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  I.  275. 

[Early  mod.  E.  also  beni- 


fit,  benyfit,  etc.  (also  benefact,  after  L.) ; < ME. 
benefet,  benfeet,  benfet,  benfait,  benfeyte,  etc.,  < 
AF.  benfet,  bienfet,  OF.  bienfait,  F.  bienfait  = 
It.  benefatto,  < LL.  benefactum,  a kindness, 
benefit,  nent.  of  benefactus,  pp.  of  benefacere,  do 
good  to : see  benefaction.  The  same  terminal 
element  occurs  in  counterfeit,  forfeit,  and  sur- 
feit.] If.  A thing  well  done ; a good  deed. — 

2.  An  act  of  kindness ; a favor  conferred ; good 
done  to  a person. 

Bless  the  Lord,  0 my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. 

Ps.  ciii.  2. 

3.  Advantage ; profit ; concretely,  anything 
that  is  for  the  good  or  advantage  of  a person 


benefit 

or  thing ; a particular  kind  of  good  receivable 
or  received. 

Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  for  their  benefit. 

Burke. 

The  benefits  of  affection  are  immense. 

Emerson , Society  and  Solitude. 
Certain  benefits  arise  [to  herbivorous  animals]  from  liv- 
ing together.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 503. 

4f.  Bestowal,  as  of  property,  office,  etc.,  out  of 
good  will,  grace,  or  favor;  liberality;  gene- 
rosity. 

Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp’st, 

Of  benefit  proceeding  from  our  king, 

And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert, 

Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wars. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 
5.  A performance  at  a theater  or  other  place 
of  public  entertainment,  the  proceeds  of  which 
go  to  one  or  more  of  the  actors,  some  indigent 
or  deserving  person,  some  charitable  institu- 
tion, or  the  like.  In  Great  Britain  also  called 
a bespeak. — 6.  A natural  advantage;  endow- 
ment; accomplishment.  [Rare.] 

Look  you  lisp  and  wear  strange  suits ; disable  [under- 
value] all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1. 
When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  dispos’d,  the  mind  growing  once  corrupt, 
They  turn  to  vicious  forms.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 

Benefit  of  clergy,  in  law.  See  clergy.—  Benefit  of  dis- 
cussion. See  discussion. — Benefit  of  inventory. 

inventory. — Benefit  play,  a play  acted  for  some  one 
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The  man  whom  benevolence  warms 
Is  an  angel  who  lives  but  to  bless. 

Bloomfield,  Banks  of  Wye. 
Of  another  saint  it  is  recorded  that  his  benevolence  was 
such  that  he  was  never  known  to  be  hard  or  inhuman  to 
any  one  except  his  relations.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  144. 

2.  An  act  of  kindness;  good  done;  charity 
given. 

The  Courtier  needes  must  recompenced  bee 
With  a Benevolence. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  516. 
That  which  we  distribute  to  the  poor,  St.  Paul  calleth  a 
blessing  or  a benevolence. 

Outred,  tr.  of  Cope  on  Proverbs,  fol.  151  b. 

3.  In  England,  an  arbitrary  contribution  or  tax 
illegally  exacted  in  the  guise  of  a gratuity  to 
the  sovereign,  from  the  time  of  Edward  IV., 
and  forbidden  by  act  of  Parliament  under  Wil- 
liam and  Mary : sometimes  used  of  similar  ex- 
actions elsewhere. 

The  same  year  [1473]  Edward  began  to  collect  the  con 


benignity 

Some  virgin,  sure,  . . . 

Benighted  in  these  woods.  Milton,  Comus,  L 160. 
2.  To  involve  in  darkness,  as  with  the  shades 
of  night ; shroud  in  gloom ; overshadow ; 
eclipse;  figuratively,  to  involve  in  moral  dark- 
ness or  ignorance. 

And  let  ourselves  benight  our  happiest  day. 

Donne,  The  Expiration. 

Her  visage  was  benighted  with  a taffeta-mask,  to  fray 
away  the  naughty  wind  from  her  face. 

Middleton,  Father  Hubbard's  Tales. 

But  oh  ! alas  ! what  sudden  cloud  is  spread 

About  this  glorious  king’s  eclipsed  head  ? 

It  all  his  fame  benights.  Cowley,  Davideis,  ii. 

Shall  we  to  men  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny? 

Bp.  Heber,  Missionary  Hymn. 

benighten  (be-ni'tn),  v.  t.  [<  benight  + -en1, 
after  enlighten,  etc.]  To  benight.  [Bare.] 
benighter  (be-ni'ter),  n.  [<  benight  + -er1.] 
One  who  benights  or  keeps  others  in  darkness. 


ill-  nunaiu  ueyan  bo  collect  me  con-  -v  . Vx.  - , . , 

tnbutions  which  were  so  long  and  painfully  familiar  un-  Denigiltment  (be-nit  ment),  n.  [<  benight  + 


der  the  inappropriate  name  of  Benevolences : a method  of 
extortion  worse  than  even  the  forced  loans  and  black 
charters  of  Richard  II.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 682. 

Love  of  benevolence,  in  New  England  theol.,  that  af- 
fection or  propensity  of  the  heart  to  any  being  which 
causes  it  to  incline  to  its  well-being,  or  disposes  it  to 
desire  and  take  pleasure  in  its  happiness : distinguished 
from  the  love  of  complacency,  or  the  disposition  to  take  de- 
light in  a person  for  his  moral  excellence.  = Syn.  1.  Boun- 
ty, Charity,  etc.  (see  beneficence),  benignity,  humanity. 

See  benevolencyt  (be-nev'o-len-si),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  benevolent;  benevolence. 


benefit  or  advantage.— Benefit  society,  a friendly  so-  ’ i ,-  , ,,  r,  , , 

ciety.  See  friendly. — Benefit  ticket,  a winning  ticket  benevolent  (be-nev  O-lent),  a . [<  late  ME. 

benevolent , benyvolent , < OF.  benivolent , < L.  be- 


nt a lottery.— By  the  benefit  oft,  by  the  kindness  _ 
favor  of ; by  the  help  of.  = Syn.  2 and  3.  Advantage, 
Benefit,  etc.  (see  advantage),  service,  gain,  good,  avail,  use. 
benefit  (ben'e-fit),  v.  [<  benefit , n.~\  I.  trans. 

1.  To  do  good  to;  be  of  service  to;  advantage: 
as,  exercise  benefits  health;  trade  benefits  a na- 
tion. 

What  course  I mean  to  hold 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

2.  Same  as  beneficiate , 2. 

These  ores  [silver]  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water 
cannot  be  benefited  in  Catorce. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Rep.,  No.  lxvii.  (1886),  p.  519. 

II.  intrans.  To  gain  advantage;  make  im- 
provement: as,  he  has  benefited  hy  good  ad- 
vice. 


nevolen{t-)s  (usually  benevolus),  well-wishing,  < 
bene,  well,  + nolens,  ppr.  of  vellc,  wish,  = E. 
will.']  1.  Having  or  manifesting  a desire  to 
do  good ; possessing  or  characterized  hy  love 
toward  mankind,  and  a desire  to  promote  their 
prosperity  and  happiness;  kind:  as,  a benevo- 
lent disposition  or  action. 

Beloved  old  man ! benevolent  as  wise. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  iii.  456. 
_ The  benevolent  affections  are  independent  springs  of  ac- 
tion equally  with  the  self-regarding  affections. 

Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  p.  77. 
2.  Intended  for  the  conferring  of  benefits,  as 
distinguished  from  the  making  of  profit : as,  a 
benevolent  enterprise;  a benevolent  institution. 
* — Syn.  Kind-hearted,  humane,  charitable,  generous. 

benevolently  (be-nev' o-lent- li),  adv.  In  a 
benevolent  manner;  with  good  will ; kindly. 

inn  OTT/tl  on+n  OOO  OlQ.Ttarr'A  lonl  non\  « Bcn6v~ 


To  tell  you  what  I have  benefited  herein. 

Milton , Education. 

Each,  therefore,  benefits  egoistically  by  such  altruism  benevolentness  (be-nev'6-lent-nes), 
as  aids  in  raising  the  average  intelligence.  olence.  [Bare.] 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 78.  ’ " — 

benegrot  (be-ne'gro),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + negro.] 

1.  To  render  dark;  blacken. 

The  sun  shall  be  benegroed  in  darkness. 

Hewyt , Sermons,  p.  79. 

2.  To  people  with  negroes.  Sir  T.  Browne, 


benevoloust  (be-nev'6-lus),  a.  [<  L.  benevolus, 
well-wishing:  see  benevolent.]  Kind;  benevo- 
lent. 


A benevolous  inclination  is  implanted  into  the  very  frame 
and  temper  of  our  church’s  constitution. 

T.  Puller,  Mod.  of  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  509. 

benemptt.*  Obsolete  preterit  and  past  partici-  ■ , 

nle  of  L».  * P 1 bengal  (ben-gal'),  ».  [From  the  province  of 

Bengal,  Hind,  and  Beng.  Bangal:  said  to  be 


pie  of  bename. 
beneplacitt,  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  beneplacitus,  pleas- 
ing, acceptable,  pp.  of  beneplacere,  please,  < 
bene,  well,  + placere,  please : see  please.]  I.  a. 
Well  pleased;  satisfied. 


God’s  Beneplacite  wil,  commonly  stiled  his  wil  of  good 
pleasure,  ...  is  that  whereby  he  decrees,  effects  or  per- 
mits al  events  & effects.  Gale,  Works,  III.  18.  (W.  E.  D.) 

II.  n.  [<  LL.  beneplacitum , good  pleasure, 
will,  decree,  neut.  of  beneplacitus,  pleasing,  ac- 
ceptable : see  I.  Cf.  placitum,  pleasure,  what  is 
decreed,  neut.  otplacitus,  pp.  of  placere,  please.] 
Good  pleasure ; will ; choice.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
bene  placito  (ba'ne  pla'ehe-to).  [It. : bene,  < 
L.  bene  (see  bene-)  ; placito,  < L .pi 
_ bencplacit.]  In  music,  at  pleasure. 


named  from  a city  called  Bangdla;  in  Skt., 
Banga.]  1.  A thin  stuff  made  of  silk  and  hair, 
used  for  women’s  apparel:  formerly  made  in 
Bengal. — 2.  An  imitation  of  striped  muslin. 
Also  called  Bengal  stripe. 

Bengalee,  a.  and  n.  See  Bengali. 

Bengalese  (ben-ga-les'  or  -lez'),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Bengal  + -ese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ben- 
gal, a province  of  British  India,  and  also  a lieu- 
tenant-governorship comprising  several  other 
provinces. 

II.  7i.  sing,  and  pi.  A native  or  natives  of 
Bengal ; a Bengali  or  the  Bengalis. 

see  Bengal  grass,  light,  quince,  root,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. 


”•  [<  benel,lacit  + Sam<3  Bengaii,  Bengalee  (ben-ga'le  or  -ga'le),  a.  and 

n.  [<  Hind,  and  Beng.  Bangali.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Bengal,  its  inhabitants,  or  their 


as  beneplacit. 

Hath  he  by  his  holy  penmen  told  us,  that  either  of  the 
other  ways  was  more  suitable  to  his  beneplaciture  ! 

Glanville,  Preexistence  of  Souls,  iv. 

benet1]  (be-net'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + net1.]  To 
catch  in  a net ; insnare. 

Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villains. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

benet2t  (ben'et),  n.  [<  ME.  benet,  < OF.  beneit, 
mod.  F.  beni,  < LL.  benedictus,  blessed:  see 


language ; Bengalese. 

II.  ».  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Ben- 
gal ; a Bengalese. 

The  wretched  Bengalis  fled  in  shoals  across  the  Ganges. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  India,  p.  267. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Bengalis, 
benic  (ben'ik),  a.  [<  ben~>  4-  -ic.]  Obtained 
from  oil  of  ben : as,  benic  acid. 


benedict.]  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  an  exorcist,  Beni  Carlos  (ba'ni  kar'los),  n 
the  third  of  the  four  lesser  orders.  carlo,  benecarlo,  < Benicarlo,  a seaport  in  the 

benevolence  (he-nev'6-lens),  " 1 ■ - ” - • - - 

olence,  benivolence,  < OF"  ben 

larly  bienvoillance,  bienvouillance, 
veillance),  < L.  benevolentia,  < 

well-wishing : see  benevolent.]  1 . The  disposi-  it  is  mixed  with  lighter  wine  for  table  use. 
tion  to  do  good;  the  love  of  mankind,  accom-  benight  (be-nit'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + night.]  1 
pamed  with  a desire  to  promote  their  happi-  To  overtake  with  night.  [Bare  in  this  sense, 
good  will;  kindness;  charitableness.  except  in  the  past  participle.] 


-ment.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  be- 
nighted. 

benign  (be-nin'),  a.  [<  ME.  benigne,  < OF.  be- 
nigne,  benin,  F.  benin  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  benigno,  < L. 
benignus,  kind,  < benus,  old  form  of  bonus,  good, 
+ -genus,  born,  < gignere,  OL.  genere,  beget : see 
-genous,  etc.  Cf  .malign.]  1 . Of  a kind  disposi- 
tion; gracious;  kind;  benignant;  favorable. 

Thou  hast  fulfill'd 

Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous  and  benign. 

Giver  of  all  things  fair  ! Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  492. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  expressive  of  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  or  benignity. 

To  whom  thus  Michael,  with  regard  benign. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  334. 

What  did  the  benign  lips  seem  to  say  ? 

Hawthorne,  Great  Stone  Face. 

3.  Favorable;  propitious:  as,  benign  planets. 

Godlike  exercise 

Of  influence  benign  on  planets  pale. 

Keats , Hyperion,  i. 

4.  Genial ; mild ; salubrious : applied  to  weather, 
etc. — 5.  Mild;  not  severe;  not  violent;  not  ma- 
lignant: used  especially  in  medicine:  as,  a be- 
nign medicine;  a benign  disease.  =Syn.  Gracious, 
etc.  See  benignant. 

benignancy  (be-nig'nan-si),  n.  [<  benignant: 
see  -ancy.]  Benignant  quality  or  manner, 
benignant  (be-nig'nant),  a.  [In  sense  like 
benign;  in  form  < L’L.  benignan(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
benignari,  rejoice,  ML.  benignare,  appease,  < L. 
benignus,  benign,  kind:  see  benign.  Cf.  malig- 
nant, malign.]  1.  Kind;  gracious;  favorable: 
as,  a benignant  sovereign. 

And  thank  benignant  nature  most  for  thee. 

Lowell,  Cathedral. 

2.  Exerting  a good,  kindly,  or  softening  influ- 
ence ; salutary ; beneficial : as,  the  benignant 
influences  of  Christianity  on  the  mind. — 3.  In 
med.,  not  malignant;  not  dangerous:  said  of 
diseases.  =Syn.  l._ Benignant,  Gracious,  Benign,  Kind, 
Good-natured.  Benignant  and  gracious  are  generally  ap- 
plied to  superiors,  and  imply  especially  a certain  manner 
of  kindness  or  favor.  Benignant  is  more  tender  or  gentle ; 
gracious  is  more  civil  or  condescending;  both  are  winning. 
Benign  has  largely  given  up  to  benignant  the  associations 
with  activity  or  manner,  and  is  applied  especially  to  looks 
and  influences : as,  a benign  smile.  Kind  often  implies 
some  superiority  of  circumstances  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son acting  : thus,  we  do  not  speak  of  a servant  as  being  kind 
to  his  master,  unless  the  latter  is  ill  or  otherwise  made  de- 
pendent on  his  servant  for  aid.  A good-natured  person  is 
one  who  is  not  only  willing  to  oblige,  but  will  put  up  with 
a good  deal  of  annoyance.  Kind  implies  discrimination 
in  benevolence  ; good-natured  does  not,  but  often  implies 
a weakness  for  indiscriminate  giving  to  those  who  solicit 
help  or  favors. 

Stern  lawgiver  ! yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead’s  most  benignant  grace ; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face. 

Wordsworth,  Ode  to  Duty. 

She,  having  the  truth  of  honour  in  her,  hath  made  him 
that  gracious  denial  which  he  is  most  glad  to  receive. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

There  she  lost  a noble  and  renowned  brother,  in  his  love 
toward  her  ever  most  kind  and  natural. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

An  entertainment  throughout  with  which  everybody  was 
pleased,  and  the  good-natured  fathers  seemed  to  be  moved 
with  a delight  no  less  hearty  than  that  of  the  boys  them- 
selves. Howells , Venetian  Life,  xiii. 

adv.  In  a be- 


[Formerly  beni-  beni?nantly  (be-nig'nant-li),  adv.  In  a 
L eny ueni  mgnant  manner;  with  kindly  or  gracious 


manner  or  intent. 

, benignities  (-tiz). 
t,  benign:  see  be- 
• quality  of  being  benign ; 
goodness  of  disposition;  kindness  of  nature; 
graciousness ; beneficence. 

The  benignity  of  Providence  is  nowhere  more  clearly  tb 
be  seen  than  in  its  compensations. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  349. 


benignity 
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ben-teak 


2.  Mildness ; want  of  severity.  benmost  (ben'most),  a.  [<  ben1  + -most.  Cf. 

Like  the  mildness,  the  serenity,  the  continuing  benignity  inmost .]  Innermost.  See  teat.  [Scotch.] 
of  a summer’s  day.  D.  Webster,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  benne,  bene3  (ben'e),  n.  [Of  Malay  origin.]  An 


3.  A benign  or  beneficent  de^l ; a kindness, 
benignly  (be-nin'li),  adv.  In  sPienign  manner ; 
favorably;  kindly;  graciously, 
benimt,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  benimen,  binimen,  < AS. 
beniman  (=  OS.  biniman  = OFries.  binima  = D. 
benemen  = OHO.  bineman,  MHG.  benemen,  G. 
benehmen  = Goth,  biniman),  take  away,  < be-  + 
niman,  take : see  be-1  and  nim,  and  cf . pp.  and 
deriv.  verb  benum,  benumb.']  To  take  away; 
deprive. 

All  togider  he  is  benome 

The  power  both  of  honde  and  fote. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  iiL  2. 

Ire  . . . benimeth  the  man  from  God. 

Chaucer , Parson’s  Tale. 

Benincasa  (ben-in-ka'sa),  n.  [NL.,  named  af- 
terGiuseppe  Benincasa,  an  early  patron  of  bot- 
any, and  founder  of  the  garden  at  Pisa.]  1. 
Agenus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants  consisting  of 
two  species,  the  best-known  being  the  white 
gourd-melon,  B.hispida,  cultivated  in  the  trop- 
ics.— 2.  [1.  c.]  A plant  or  fruit  of  this  genus, 
benish  (be-nesh n.  [Turki,  < binmek,  to  ride.] 
A horseman’s  cloak. 


annual  plant,  Sesamum  orientate,  of  the  family 
Pedaliacese,  a native  of  India,  but  largely  cul- 
tivated in  most  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical 
countries  for  the  sake 
of  the  seed  and  the 
oil  expressed  from  it. 

The  leaves  are  very  muci- 
laginous. and  readily  im- 
part this  quality  to  water. 

The  seeds  have  from  an-, 
cient  times  been  classed 
with  the  most  nutritious 
grains,  and  are  still  exten- 
sively used  for  food  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  yield  ( 
about  half  their  weight  1 
of  oil  (known  as  benne-, 
gingili-,  teel-,  or  sesame- 
oil),  which  is  inodorous, 
not  readily  turned  rancid  Benne-plant  ( Sesamum  orientate}. 
by  exposure,  and  in  uni- 

versal  use  in  India  in  cooking  and  anointing,  for  soaps, 
etc.  Large  quantities  of  both  oil  and  seeds  are  imported 
into  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  and  are  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  for  the  adultera- 
tion of  olive-oil,  or  as  a substitute  for  it. 


A beneesh,  or  benish;  which  is  a robe  of  cloth, 


ith  bennet1  (ben'et),  n.  [Var.  of  bent2,  ult.  < AS. 
*beonet : see  bent2.]  A grass-stalk ; an  old  stalk 
of  grass.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

bennet2  (ben'et),  n.  [<  ME.  benet,  beneit,  in 
herbe  beneit,  < OP.  *}ierbe  beneite  (mod.  P.  be- 
noite)  = It.  erba  benedetta,  < ML.  lierba  bene- 
dicta,  i.  e.,  ‘blessed  herb’:  see  herb  and  bene- 
dict.] The  herb-bennet,  or  common  avens, 
Geum  urbanum. 

bennick,  binnick  (ben'ik,  bin'ik),  n.  [E.  dial. 
(Somerset) ; origin  obscure.]  A iocal  English 
name  of  the  minnow. 

ben-nut  (ben'nut),  n.  [<  bet i5  + nut.]  The 
winged  seed  of  the  horseradish-tree,  Moringa 
Moringa,  yielding  oil  of  ben,  or  ben-oil.  See 
horseradish-tree. 

ben-oil  (ben'oil),  n.  [<  bent  + oil.]  The  ex- 
pressed oil  of  the  ben-nut,  bland  and  inodor- 
ous, remaining  many  years  without  becoming 
rancid.  At  a temperature  near  the  freezing-point  it 
deposits  its  solid  fats,  and  the  remaining  liquid  portion  is 
used  in  extracting  the  perfumes  of  flowers,  and  by  watch- 
makers for  the  lubrication  of  delicate  machinery.  An- 
other ben-oil,  however,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
seeds  of  Moringa  Arabica  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia.  Also 
called  oil  of  ben  or  behen. 

benomeH,  p.  «.  See  benumb. 
benome2!,  benoment.  [See  benumb,  benim.] 
Earlier  forms  of  benum,  past  participle  of  benim. 
benorth  (be-north'),  prep.  [<  ME.  be  ( bi , by) 
northe,  < AS.  be-northan  (=  MLG.  benorden), 
< be,  prep.,  + northan,  from  the  north : see  be-2 
' North  of:  as, 


long  sleeves.  JE.  W.  Lane , Modern  Egyptians,  I.  34. 

benison  (ben'i-zn),  n.  [<  ME.  benisoun,  bene- 
son,  benesun,  beneysun,  < OF.  beneison,  beneigun, 
beneieon,  < LL.  benedictio(n-),  a blessing:  see 
benediction,  and  cf.  malediction,  malison.]  Bless- 
ing; benediction.  [Chiefly  in  poetry.] 

God’s  benison  go  with  you.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

More  precious  than  the  benison  of  friends. 

Talfourd , Ion,  i.  2. 

Ben-Israel  (ben'iz,/ra-el),  n.  An  Abyssinian 
pygmy  antelope  of  tlie  genus  Neotragus. 
b6nitier  (F.  pron.  ba-ne'tia),  n.  [F.,  < ML. 
benedictarium,  holy-water  font,  < LL.  benedic- 
tus,  blessed : see 
benedict.]  A font 
or  vase  for  holy 
water,  placed  in 
a niche  in  the 
chief  porch  or 
entrance  of  a 
Boman  Catholic 
church,  or,  com- 
monly, against 
one  of  the  in- 
terior pillars 
close  to  the 
door,  into  which 
the  members  of 
the  congrega- 
tion on  entering 
dip  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand, 
blessing  them- 
selves by  mak- 
ing the  sign  of 
the  cross.  Also 
called  asperso- 
rium,  stoup,  and 
holy-water  font 
(which  see,  un- 
*der  font). 
benjamin1(hen'- 

ja-min),  n.  [Appar.  from  the  proper  name  Ben- 
jamin.] A kind  of  top  codt  or  overcoat  for- 
merly worn  by  men. 

Sir  Telegraph  proceeded  to  peel,  and  emerge  from  his  bent1  (bent),  a.  [Pret.  and  pp.  of  bend1.]  1. 
four  benjamins,  like  a butterfly  from  its  chrysalis.  _ *Curved:  deflected;  crooked:  as,  a bent  stick. 

Peacock.  Melincourt,  xxi.  ’ , 7 

, . . q f-i  -v  r n t.  • • — 2f.  Determined;  set. 

benjamin2  (ben'ja-mm),  n.  [=  G.  benjamin ; ThTe  bmt  enemie  /nst  God  and  good  order. 

a corruption  of  benjom,  an  earlier  form  of  ben-  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  87. 

zoin,  q.  v.]  1.  Gum  benjamin.  See  benzoin.  feenti  (bent),  n.  [Var.  of  bend1,  n .,  perhaps 

after  bent1,  pret.  and  pp. ; but  cf.  descent,  < de- 
scend; ascent,  < ascend,  etc.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  bent ; curved  form  or  position ; flexure ; 
curvature.  [Now  rare.] 

With  reverence  and  lowly  bent  of  knee. 

Greene,  Menaphon’s  Eclogue. 
Hold  your  rod  at  a bent  a little. 

I.  Walton , Complete  Angler. 


Benitier.— Villeneuve-le-Roi,  France ; 
13th  century.  (From  Viollet-le- Due’s 
“Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.”) 


and  north,  and  cf.  besouth,  etc.] 
benorth  the  Tweed.  [Scotch.] 
benote  (be-not'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + note.]  To 
annotate  or  make  notes  upon, 
benothing  (be-nuth'ing),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + no- 
thing.] To  reduce  to  nothing;  annihilate, 
bensel  (ben'sel),  n.  [Also  bensall,  bensil,  ben- 
sail,  and  bentsail  (simulating  bent  + sail),  < 
Icel.  benzl,  bending,  tension,  < benda,  bend : 
see  fiend1.]  1.  Force ; violence ; impetus. — 2. 
A severe  stroke  or  blow,  properly  that  re- 
ceived from  a push  or  shove.  [Scotch  and 
prov.  Eng.] 

bensel  (ben'sel),  v.  t.  [<  bensel,  n.]  To  beat ; 
bang.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
benshie  (ben'ske),  n.  Same  as  banshee. 


— 2.  An  essence  made  from  benzoin. 

Pure  benjamin , the  only  spirited  scent  that  ever  awaked 
a Neapolitan  nostril.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

benjamin-bush  (ben'ja-min-bush).  n.  An  aro- 
matic shrub  of  North  America,  Benzoin  Ben- 
zoin, of  the  family  Lauracese.  Also  called 
spice-bush. 

benjamin-tree  (ben'ja-min-tre),  n.  A popu- 
lar name  (a)  of  the  tree  Styrax  Benzoin,  of 
Sumatra  (see  benzoin),  and  (fi)  of  Ficus  Ben- 
jamina,  an  East  Indian  tree, 
benjoint  (hen' jo-in),  n.  An  earlier  form  of  ben- 
zoin. 

benjy  (hen'ji),  n.  [Origin  obscure ; perhaps 
from  Benjy,  dim.  of  Benjamin,  a proper  name.] 
A low-crowned  straw  hat  having  a very  broad 
brim. 

ben-kit  (ben'kit),  n.  A large  wooden  vessel 
with  a cover  to  it.  Thoresby.  [Local,  Eng.] 


2f.  A curved  part;  a crook  or  bend. — 3.  Be- 
gree  of  flexure  or  curvature ; tension ; strain- 
ing ; utmost  force  or  power : an  archery  expres- 
sion, hut  used  figuratively  of  mental  disposi- 
tion. 

Her  affections  have  their  full  bent. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 

Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent. 

Shak.,  T.  N„  ii.  4. 

There  are  divers  subtle  inquiries  concerning  the  strength 
required  to  the  bending  of  bows ; the  force  they  have  in 


the  discharge  according  to  the  several  bents,  and  the 
strength  required  to  be  in  the  string  of  them.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

4.  Declivity;  slope.  [Rare.] 

And  downward  on  an  hill  under  a bente 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Marz  armipotent. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1123. 
The  free  hours  that  we  have  spent, 

Together,  on  the  brown  hill’s  bent. 

Scott,  Marmion,  Int.,  ii. 

5.  Inclination;  disposition;  a leaning  or  bias 
of  mind ; propensity : as,  the  bent  of  the  mind 
or  will ; the  bent  of  a people  toward  an  object. 

It  is  his  [the  legislator’s]  best  policy  to  comply  with  the 
common  bent  of  mankind.  Hume,  Essays,  Commerce. 

My  smiling  at  this  observation  gave  her  spirits  to  pur- 
sue the  bent  of  her  inclination.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

The  strong  bent  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  proportion 
which  this  topic  of  personal  relations  usurps  in  the  con- 
versation of  society.  Emerson,  Love. 

6.  Direction  taken ; turn  or  winding. 

For  souls  already  warp’d  receive  an  easy  bent. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  399. 

If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so  unhappy  a bent,  you 
will  the  more  want  some  mild  and  affectionate  spirit  to 
watch  over  and  console  you.  Sheindan,  The  Rivals,  v.  1. 

7.  In  carp.,  a segment  or  section  of  a framed 
building,  as  of  a long  barn  or  warehouse. — 

8.  A framed  portion  of  a wooden  scaffolding 
or  trestlework,  usually  put  together  on  the 
ground  and  then  raised  to  its  place. — 9.  A 
large  piece  of  timber. — 10f.  A cast,  as  of  the 
eye;  direction. 

Who  neither  looks  on  heaven,  nor  on  earth, 

But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 

=Syn.  5.  Bent,  Propensity,  Bias,  Inclination,  Tendency, 
Proneness,  Disposition,  all  keep  more  or  less  of  their  ori- 
ginal figurativeness.  Bent  is  the  general  and  natural  state 
of  the  mind  as  disposed  toward  something ; a decided  and 
fixed  turning  of  the  mind  toward  a particular  object  or 
mode  of  action.  Propensity  is  less  deep  than  bent,  less  a 
matter  of  the  whole  nature,  and  is  often  applied  to  a strong 
appetency  toward  that  which  is  evil.  Bias  has  often  the 
same  meaning  as  bent,  but  tends  specially  to  denote  a 
sort  of  external  and  continued  action  upon  the  mind: 
as,  “morality  influences  men’s  minds  and  gives  a bias  to 
all  their  actions,”  Locke.  Bias  is  often  little  more  than 
prejudice.  Inclination  is  a sort  of  bent;  a leaning,  more 
or  less  decided,  in  some  direction.  Tendency  is  a little 
more  than  inclination,  stronger  and  more  permanent. 
Proneness  is  by  derivation  a downward  tendency,  a strong 
natural  inclination  toward  that  which  is  in  some  degree 
evil:  as,  proneness  to  err,  to  self-justification,  to  vice; 
but  it  is  also  used  in  a good  sense.  Disposition  is  often  a 
matter  of  character,  with  more  of  choice  in  it  than  in  the 
others,  but  it  is  used  with  freedom  in  lighter  senses  : as, 
the  disposition  to  work ; the  disposition  of  a plant  to  climb. 
They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  x.  42. 
The  bias  of  human  nature  to  be  slow  in  correspondence 
triumphs  even  over  the  present  quickening  in  the  general 
pace  of  things.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  II.  263. 

It  is  so  much  your  inclination  to  do  good,  that  you  stay 
not  to  be  asked ; which  is  an  approach  so  nigh  to  the 
Deity,  that  human  nature  is  not  capable  of  a nearer. 

Dryden,  Ded.  to  Indian  Emperor. 
Everywhere  the  history  of  religion  betrays  a tendency  to 
enthusiasm.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  256. 

Actions  that  promote  society  and  mutual  fellowship 
seem  reducible  to  a proneness  to  do  good  to  others  and  a 
ready  sense  of  any  good  done  by  others.  South. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  now  a greater  disposi- 
tion amongst  men  toward  the  assertion  of  individual  lib- 
erty than  existed  during  the  feudal  ages. 

^ H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  187. 

bent2  (bent),  n.  [Also  dial,  bennet;  < ME.  bent, 
< AS.  *beonet  (found  only  in  comp.,  in  local 
names,  as  in  Beonetleali,  > E.  Bentley)  = OS. 
*binet  (not  authenticated)  = LG.  behnd  (Brem. 
Worterb.)  = OHG.  binuz,  binez,  MHG.  binz,  G. 
binse,  a bent,  rush;  origin  unknown.  ] 1.  Any 

stiff  or  wiry  grass,  such  as  grows  on  commons 
or  neglected  ground.  The  name  is  given  to  many  spe- 
cies, as  Agrostis  alba,  Agropyron  junceum,  species  of 
Aira,  etc. ; in  America  it  is  applied  primarily  to  Agrostis 
alba  and  A.  canina.  Also  bent-grass. 

2.  The  culm  or  stalk  of  bent ; a stalk  of  coarse 
withered  grass ; a dead  stem  of  grass  which 
has  borne  seed. 

His  spear  a bent  both  stiff  and  strong. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

3.  A place  covered  with  grass;  a field;  unin- 
closed pasture-land ; a heath. 

Vche  beste  to  the  bent  that  that  bytes  on  erbej. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  532. 

Black  bent,  Alopecurus  agrestis. — Dog  or  brown  bent, 
Agrostis  canina. — Marsh,  creeping,  fine,  or  white 
bent,  Agrostis  alba.— 'Reed  bent,  Ammophila  are- 
naria. — Wire  bent,  Nardus  stricta. — To  take  tbe 
bent,  to  take  to  the  bent;  run  away.  [Scotch.) 

Take  the  bent,  Mr.  Rashleigh.  Make  ae  pair  o’  legs 
worth  twa  pair  o’  hands.  Scott , Rob  Roy,  II.  4. 

ben-teak  (ben'tek),  n.  A close-grained,  infe- 
rior kind  of  teak,  used  in  India  for  buildings 


ben-teak 
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and  other  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  the  wood  of  benumbedness  (be-numd'nes),  n.  [<  benumbed, 
Lagerstrcemia  microcarpa.  pp.  of  benumb,  +'  -ness.']  The  state  of  being 

bent-grass  (bent'gras),  n.  Same  as  bent2,  1.  benumbed ; absence  of  sensation  or  feeling, 
benthal  (ben'thal),  a.  [<  Gr.  (ttvBog,  the  depths  benumbment  (be-num'ment),  n.  [<  benumb  + 
of  the  sea,  + -at]  Of  or  pertaining  to  depths  -ment.]  The  act  of  benumbing;  the  state  of 
of  the  sea  of  a thousand  fathoms  and  more,  being  benumbed ; torpor. 

See  extract.  benweed  (ben'wed),  n.  [Also  bin-,  bind-,  bun- 


la  his  presidential  address  to  the  biological  section  of 
the  British  Association  at  Plymouth  in  1877,  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys  suggested  the  use  of  the  name  “ benthal  ...  for 


weed;  < ben  (uncertain)  + weed1.  Cf.  bendwith, 
bindweed.']  Ragwort.  [Scotland  and  North. 

...  Tvpl/iTin  I 

depths  of  one  thousand  fathoms  and  more,”  while  retain-  r/  x.  , • \ 

ing  the  term  “abyssal”  for  depths  down  to  one  thousand  D6IlZal(le]iyd.e  (oen-zal  de-lild),  n.  [\  oenz(oic) 
fathoms.  P.  H.  Carpenter , in  Science,  IV.  223.  + aldehyde.']  The  oil  oi  bitter  almonds,  Cg 

Benthamic  (ben-tham'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  H5C0H>  a colorless  liquid  having,  a pleasant 
to  Jeremy  Bentham  or  to  his  system.  See  Ben - 0C*01:  anc*  agreeable  taste.  It  is  prepared  artificially 

^ on  a large  scale,  and  used  in  making  benzoic  acid  as  well 

as  in  various  dyes  and  perfumes, 
benzamide  (ben'za-mid  or  -mid),  n.  [<  ben- 
z(oic)  + amide.]  A white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, CgH5.CO.NH2,  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  benzoyl  chlorid.  The  amide  of 


The  Benthamic  standard  of  the  greatest  happiness  was 
that  which  I had  always  been  taught  to  apply. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Autobiog.,  p.  64. 

Benthamism  (ben'tham-izm),  n.  [<  Bentliam 
+ -ism.]  The  political  and  ethical  system  ^benzoic  acid, 
taught  by  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1832),  who  benzene  (ben'zen),  n.  [<  benztoic)  + -ene.] 
held  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great-  A hydrocarbon  (C6H6)  formed  whenever  or 


To 


ii.  2. 
To 


! greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number  is  the  rational  end  of  moral  rules, 
and  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  governments  and 
individuals  alike;  utilitarianism  (which  see). 

My  previous  education  [that  is,  before  1821-2]  had  been, 
in  a certain  sense,  already  a course  of  Benthamism. 

J.  S.  Mtll,  Autobiog.,  p.  64. 

Is  Benthamism  so  absolutely  the  truth,  that  the  Pope  is 
to  be  denounced  because  lie  has  not  yet  become  a convert 
to  it?  J.  H.  Newman , Letters  (1875),  p.  114. 

Benthamite  (ben'tham-It),  n.  [<  Bentham  tf 
-ite2.]  A follower  of  Bentham ; a believer  in  + 


ganie  bodies  are  subjected  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation at  a high  temperature,  and  obtained 
commercially  from  coal-tar.  It  is  a clear,  colorless 
liquid,  of  a peculiar  ethereal,  agreeable  odor,  used  in  the 
arts  as  a solvent  for  gums,  resins,  fats,  etc.,  and  as  the 
material  from  which  aniline  and  the  aniline  colors  are 
derived.  Also  called  benzol. 

benzil  (ben'zil),  n.  [<  benz(oin)  + -il.]  Acom- 
pouud  (C14H10O2)  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  benzoin,  and  also  by  heating  stilbene-bro- 
mide  with  water  at  150°  C. 


Benthamism;  an  adherent  of  the  Benthamic  benzilic  (ben-zil'ik),  a. _ [<  benzil  + 
philosophy. 

A faithful  Benthamite  traversing  an  age  still  dimmed  by 
the  mists  of  transcendentalism. 

M.  Arnold , Essays  in  Criticism,  p.  13. 
bentinck  (ben'tingk),  n.  [From  Captain  Ben- 
tincTe  (1737-75),  the  inventor.]  Naut.,  a trian- 
gular course,  used  as  a trysail:  now  generally  r.,.:..  rn™ 

sunerseded  bv  the  storm-stavsail._n»r,+.ir,on-  benzine  (ben 


-ic.] 


..  - Of, 

pertaining  to,  or  formed  from  benzil:  as,  ben- 
zilic acid,  or  diphenylglycolic  acid,  C14H1203. 
benzimide  (ben'zi-mid  or  -mid),  n.  [<  ben- 
zi(ne)  + (a)mide.]  A compound  (C23Hj8N202) 
formed  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on 
benzaldehyde. 

iup.re.ded  by  th. 


boom,  a small  boom  on  the  foot  of  a square  foresail. 
Bentinck  shrouds,  ropes  extending  from  the  weather 
futtock-staff  to  the  lee-channels,  to  support  the  mast  when 
the  ship  is  rolling  heavily.  [No  longer  used.] 

bentiness  (ben'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
benty. 

benting  (ben'ting),  n.  [<  bent2  + -ing.]  The 
act  of  seeking  or  collecting  bents  or  bent-stalks. 

The  pigeon  never  knoweth  woe 


Until  she  doth  a benting  go.  Ray's  Proverbs. 

benting-time  (ben'ting-tim), ».  The  time  when  benzoated  (ben'zo-a-ted),  a. 
pigeons  feed  on  bents  before  peas  are  ripe : as,  * zoin  or  benzoic  acid. 

‘ rare  benUng-times, ” Dryden,  Hind  and  Pan-  benzoic  (ben-zo'ik),  a.  [<  bcnzo(in)  -f- 


consisting  of  a mixture  of  volatile  hydrocarbons 
and  having  a specific  gravity  of  between  62° 
and  G5°  B.  It  is  obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation  of 
petroleum.  It  is  essentially  different  from  benzene,  being 
a mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  while  benzene  is  a single  hy- 
drocarbon of  constant  composition.  Its  chief  use  in  the 
arts  is  as  a solvent  for  fats,  resins,  caoutchouc,  and  certain 
alkaloids.  Also  improperly  written  benzene. 

benzoate  (ben'zo-at),  n.  [<  benzo{ic ) + -ate1.] 
A salt  of  benzoic  acid. 

Mixed  with  ben- 


ther,  iii.  1283, 
bentivi,  bentiveo  (ben-te've,  -te-va'o),  n. 
[Said  to  be  Braz.]  A name,  said  to  be  used  in 
Brazil,  of  a clamatorial  passerine  bird  of  the 
family  Tyrannidce,  the  Pitangus  sulphuratus  of 
authors  in  general,  Tyrannus  sulphuratus  (Vieil- 
lot),  Lanius  sulphuratus  (Linnaeus),  originally 
described  in  1760  by  Brisson  as  la  pie-griesche 
jaune  de  Cayenne,  and  hence  long  supposed  to 
he  a shrike. 


-4c.] 


Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  benzoin Ben- 

zoic acid,  C6H5COOH,  a peculiar  vegetable  acid,  ob- 
tained from  benzoin  and  other  balsams  by  sublimation  or 
decoction.  It  forms  light  feathery  needles ; its  taste  is 
pungent  and  bitterish,  and  its  odor  slightly  aromatic  ; it 
is  used  in  making  incense  and  pastils.— Benzoic  ether,  a 
substance  obtained  by  distilling  together  4 parts  of  alco- 
hol, 2 parts  of  crystallized  benzoic  acid,  and  1 part  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a colorless  oily  liquid, 
having  a feeble  aromatic  smell  like  that  of  fruits,  and  a 
pungent  aromatic  taste.—  Benzoic  fermentation.  See 
it  fermentation. 


ben  trovato  (ban  tro-va'to).  [it.:  ben,  < L.  bene,  benzoin  (ben'zo-in  or  -zoin),  n.  [First  in  16th 
well;  trovato  (pi.  trovati),  pp.  of  trovare,  find,  “ * 

invent:  see  trove.]  Well  feigned;  well  in- 
vented : a part  of  a familiar  Italian  saying,  Se 
non  b vero,  b ben  trovato  (If  it  is  not  true,  it 
is  well  imagined),  sometimes  introduced,  in 
various  relations,  in  English. 

V arious  anecdotes  of  him  [Dante]  are  related  by  Boccac- 
cio, Sacchetti,  and  others,  none  of  them  verisimilar,  and 
some  of  them  at  least  lifteen  centuries  old  when  revamped. 

Most  of  them  are  neither  veri  nor  ben  trovati. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  19. 

benty  (ben'ti),  a.  [<  bent2  + -y1.]  1.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  bent  or  bent- 
grass.—  2.  Covered  with  or  abounding  in  bent, 
benumt,  p.  a.  and  v.  t.  An  earlier  form  of  be- 
numb. 

benumbt,  benomeH.p.  a.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < 

ME.  benome,  benomen,  < AS.  benumen,  pp.  of  bc- 
niman,  deprive:  see  benim.]  Benumbed. 


century;  also  written  benjoin,  bengewyne,  ben- 
gwin,  later  benzion,  etc.  (also  corruptly  benja- 
min2, q.y.),  = D.  benjuin  — G.  berizoe,  benzoin  = 
Dan.  benzoe,  < F.  benjoin,  < Pg.  beijoim  = Sp. 
benjui,  menjui  = It.  benzoi,  < Ar.  luban  jawa, 
lit.  'incense  of  Java’  (Sumatra).  The  omission 
in  Rom.  of  the  syllable  lit-  was  prob.  due  to  its 
being  mistaken  for  the  def.  art.]  Gum  benja- 
min; the  concrete  resinous  juice  of  Styrax 
Benzoin,  a tree  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Ma- 
lay peninsula,  obtained  by  incisions  into  the 
bark.  The  benzoin  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  both 
Sumatra  and  Siam,  that  from  Siam  being  much  superior 
to  the  other  in  quality.  When  rubbed  or  heated,  it  has 
a fragrant  and  agreeable  gdor.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  cos- 
metics and  perfumes,  and  in  incense  in  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches,  and  is  the  base  of  the  tincture  called 
friars'  or  Turlington' s balsam,  long  famous  as  a remedy 
for  bronchitis  and  an  effective  application  to  indolent 
sores,  etc.  It  forms  the  medicinal  ingredient  of  court- 
ir  plaster.  See  Styrax. 


benumb  (be-num  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  benum,  benzol  (ben'zol),  n.  [Less  prop,  benzole;  < ben- 
benombe , benome,  < benumb , benum,  benome , p.  a.:  s(oic)  + - ol. ] Same  as  benzene , 1. 
see  benumb,  p.  a.]  1.  To  make  torpid;  deprive  benzolin  (ben'zo-lin),  n.  [<  benzol  + -in2.] 

of  sensation:  as,  a hand  or  foot  benumbed  by  game  as  benzene',  1. 

cold.  2.  To  stupefy;  render  inactive.  benzolize  (ben'zo-llz),  v.  t .;  pret.  and  pp.  ben- 

It  seizes  upon  the  vitals,  and  benumbs  the  senses.  South,  zolized,  ppr.  benzolizing.  [<  benzol  + -ize.]  To 
My  mind  revolts  at  the  reverence  for  foreign  authors,  treat,  impregnate,  or  cause  to  combine  with 
which  stifles  inquiry,  restrains  investigation,  benumbs  the  ^benzene  or  a benzene  derivative. 
mfL°„Vhe  intellectual  «uMues  and  debases  benzoyl  (ben'zo-il  or  -zoil),  n.  [<  benzotic)  + 

the  mind.  _ N.  Webster,  in  Scudder,  p.  230.  radie a j (C7H50)  of  benzoic  acid,  of  oil 

benumbed  (be-numd'  ),  p.  a.  Numb  or  torpid,  of  bitter  almonds,  and  of  an  extensive  series  of 
either  physically  or  morally : as,  benumbed  compounds  derived  from  this  oil,  or  connected 
limbs ; benumbed  faith.  with  it  by  certain  relations. 


bequeath 

benzyl  (ben'zil),  n.  [<  benztoic)  4-  -yl.]  An 
organic  radical  (C6HSCH2)  which  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  free  state,  but  in  combination  forms 
a considerable  number  of  compounds, 
benzylation  (ben-zi-la'shon),  n.  [<  benzyl  + 
-ation.]  The  act  of  adding  benzene  to  rosani- 
line  or  some  similar  substance. 

The  tendency  of  the  benzylation  being  to  give  the  colour 
a bluer  shade. 

Crace-Calvert,  Dyeing  and  Calico-priiLing,  p.  399. 

benzylic  (ben-zil'ik),  a.  [<  benzyl  + -ic.]  Re- 
lated to  or  containing  the  radical  benzyl, 
bepaint  (be-pant'),  v.  t.  [(be-1  + paint.] 
paint ; cover  with  paint,  or  as  with  paint. 

Else  would  a maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J. 

bepale  (be-pal'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + pale2.] 
make  pale. 

Those  perjur’d  lips  of  thine,  bepaled  with  blasting  sighs. 

Carew,  To  an  Inconstant  Servant, 
bepat  (be-pat'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  bepattedi 
ppr.  bepatting.  [<  be- 1 + pat.]  To  beat  upon*, 
patter  upon. 

As  timing  well  the  equal  sound 
Thy  clutching  feet  bepat  the  ground. 

J.  Baillie,  The  Kitten, 
bepearl  (be-perl'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + pearl.]  To 
cover  with  pearls,  or  with  shining  drops  like 
pearls. 

This  primrose  all  bepearled  with  dew. 

Carew,  The  Primrose. 

bepelt  (be-pelt'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + pelt1.]  To  pelt 
soundly. 

bepepper  (be-pep'er),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + pepper.] 
To  pepper;  pelt  with  thickly  falling  blows, 
bepester  (be-pes'ter),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + pester.] 
To  pester  greatly ; plague;  harass, 
bepinch  (be-pinch'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + pinch.]  To 
pinch  or  bruise  all  over. 

In  their  sides,  arms,  shoulders,  all  bepincht, 

Ran  thick  the  weals.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xxiii. 

bepinkt  (be-pingk'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + pink.]  To 
pink ; cut  in  scallops  or  pierce  with  small  holes, 
bepiss  (be-pis'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + piss.]  To  piss 
upon ; wet  with  urine. 

bepitcht  (be-pich'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + pitch2.]  To 
cover  or  stain  with  pitch ; hence,  to  blacken  or 
darken.  Sylvester. 

bepity  (be-pit'i),  v.  t.-,  pret.  and  pp.  bepitied, 
ppr.  bepitying.  [<  be-1  + pity.]  To  pity  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Mercy  on  him,  poor  heart ! I bepitied  him,  so  I did. 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  x.  9. 
beplait  (be-plat'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + plait.]  To 
plait. 

beplaster  (be-plas'ter),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + plaster.  ] 
To  cover  with  plaster;  cover  or  smear  over 
thickly;  bedaub. 

Beplaster’d  with  rouge.  Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

beplume  (be-plom'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + plume.] 
To  furnish  or  adorn  with  feathers ; plume, 
bepommel  (be-pum'el),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + pom- 
mel.] To  pommel  soundly;  drub, 
bepowder  (be-pou'der),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + powder.] 
To  powder;  sprinkle  or  cover  all  over  with 
powder,  as  the  hair. 

Is  the  beau  compelled  against  his  will  to  . . . employ 
...  all  the  thought  withinside  his  noddle  to  bepowder 
and  becurl  the  outside? 

A.  Tucker,  Freewill,  Foreknowledge,  etc.,  p.  98. 
bepraise  (be-praz'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + praise.]  To 
praise  greatly  or  extravagantly;  puff. 

Bepraised  by  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Goldsmith,  Essays,  viii. 
Hardly  any  man,  and  certainly  no  politician,  has  been 
so  bepraised  as  Burke.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  27. 

bepray  (be-pra/),  v.  t.  [<  be-i  + pray.]  To 
pray;  beseech.  Sliah. 
beprose  (be-proz'),  v.  t. 
reduce  to  prose. 

To  beprose  all  rhyme, 
bepucker  (be-puk'er),  v 
To  pucker. 

bepuff  (be-puf'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + puff.]  To  puff; 
bepraise. 

Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepufed,  gaslighted,  con- 
tinue doggeries.  Carlyle,  Past' and  Present,  p.  392. 

bepurple  (be-per'pl),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + purple.] 
To  tinge  or  dye  with  a purple  color.  Digges. 
bepuzzle  (be-puz'l),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + puzzle.]  To 
puzzle  greatly ; perplex. 

bepuzzlement  (be-puz'l-ment),  n.  [<  bepuzzle 
+ -ment.]  Perplexity. 

bequeath  (be-kwe®H'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bequethen, 
biquethen,  earlier  biewethen,  < AS.  beewethan, 
declare,  affirm,  give  by  will,  < be-  + civethan, 
say.  The  simple  verb  became  obsolete  in  the 
ME.  period,  except  in  the  pret.  quoth,  which 


[<  be-1  + prose.]  To 

Mallet,  Verbal  Criticism. 
t.  [<  be-1  + pucker.] 


bequeath 
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remains  archaically  in  an  idiomatic  construc- 
tion (see  quoth).  The  compound  has  been  pre- 
served through  its  technical  use  in  wills.]  If. 
To  give  away ; transfer  the  possession  of ; as- 
sign as  a gift. 

Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  fortune, 

Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me? 

Shak. , K.  John,  i.  1. 

2.  To  give  or  leave  by  will;  assign  as  a legacy: 
more  commonly,  but  not  necessarily,  used  of 
personal  property,  in  contradistinction  to  real 
property,  which  is  said  to  be  devised. 

Mine  heritage, 

Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me. 

Shale.,  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  hand  down ; transmit. 

One  generation  has  bequeathed  its  religious  gloom  and 
the  counterfeit  of  its  religious  ardor  to  the  next. 

Hawthorne,  Main  Street. 
Greece  has  bequeathed  to  us  her  ever  living  tongue,  and 
the  immortal  productions  of  her  intellect. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  16. 

4t.  To  commit ; commend ; intrust. 

We  to  flames  our  slaughtered  friends  bequeath. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vii.  399. 

5t.  To  give  or  yield ; furnish ; impart. 

A niggards  purse  shall  scarce  bequeath  his  master  a 
good  dinner. 

Pennyless  Pari.,  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.),  III.  72.  (-V.  E.  D.) 
That  which  bequeaths  it  this  slow  pace. 

N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selv.,  p.  122.  (JV.  E.  D.) 

6t.  Reflexively,  to  commit ; dedicate  ; devote. 

Orpheus  . . . bequeaths  himself  to  a solitary  life  in  the 
deserts.  K.  Digby,  Broad  Stone  of  Honour,  1. 166.  ( N.E.D .) 

bequeatht  (be-kweTn'),  n.  [<  bequeath,  i’.]  A 
bequest. 

bequeatbable  (be-kwe'THa-bl),  a.  [<  bequeath 
-t-  -able.  ] Capable  of  being  bequeathed, 
bequeathal  (be-kwe'THal),  n.  [<  bequeath  + 
-at]  The  act  of  bequeathing;  bequest. 

The  bequeathal  of  their  savings  may  be  a means  of  giv- 
ing unalloyed  happiness.  The  American,  VI.  324. 

bequeather  (be-kwe'TH6r),  n.  One  who  be- 
queaths. 

bequeathment  (be-kw§TH'ment),  re.  [<  be- 
queath + -menf]  'the  act  of  bequeathing ; a 
bequest. 

bequest  (be-kwest'),  re.  [<  ME.  bequeste,  by- 
quyste,  prob.  (with  excrescent  -t,  as  in  be- 
hest, and  shifted  accent,  after  the  verb)  < AS. 
*bicwis  (equiv.  to  biewide,  ME.  bequide,  after 
beewethan,  ME.  bequethen),<,  bi-,  accented  form, 
in  nouns,  of  bi-,  be-,  + ewis  ( ewiss -),  saying,  < 
ewethan,  say:  see  bequeath.']  1.  The  act  of 
bequeathing  or  leaving  by  will. 

He  claimed  the  crown  to  himself,  pretending  an  adop- 
tion, or  bequest  of  the  kingdom  unto  him,  by  the  Confes- 
sor. Sir  M.  Hale. 

Possession,  with  the  right  of  bequest  and  inheritance,  is 
the  stimulant  which  raises  property  to  its  highest  value. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  68. 
2.  That  which  is  left  by  will;  a legacy. — 3. 
That  which  is  or  has  been  handed  down  or 
transmitted. 

Our  cathedrals,  our  creeds,  our  liturgies,  our  varied 
ministries  of  compassion  for  every  form  of  human  suffer- 
ing, are  a bequest  from  the  age  of  faith. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  263. 

bequestt  (be-kwest'),  v.  t.  [<  bequest,  re.]  To 
give  as  a bequest ; bequeath, 
bequetbet,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  bequeath. 
Chaucer. 

bequia-sweet  (ba-ke'a-swet),  re.  [See  quot.] 
An  oscine  passerine  bird,  of  the  family  Icteridce 
and  subfamily  Quiscalinas ; the  Quiscalus  lumi- 
nosus,  a grakle  found  in  the  Caribbees : so  named 
from  its  note. 

In  Bequia  [in  the  Caribbees],  and  extending  through- 
out the  chain  [of  islands],  is  a blackbird,  a new  species 
named  the  Quiscalus  luminosus,  which  makes  the  air  re- 
sound with  its  joyous  cry  : “ Bequia  sweet,  sweet , Bequia 
sweet."  Ober,  Camps  in  the  Caribbees,  p.  246. 

bequote  (be-kwot'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + quote.]  To 
quote  frequently  or  much, 
beraftt,  pp.  A Middle  English  past  participle 
of  bereave. 

beraint  (be-ran'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  beraynen,  berei- 
nen  (=  OltG.  bireganon,  G.  beregnen),  < be-  + 
reinen,  rain : see  be-1  and  rain1.]  To  rain  upon. 
With  his  teris  salt  hire  breest  byreyned. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1172. 

Berardius  (be-rar'di-us),  re.  [NL.,  named  after 
M.  Berard .]  A genus  of  odontocete  whales, 
of  the  family  Physeteridw  and  subfamily  Ziphii- 
nce,  having  two  functional  teeth  on  each  side  of 
the  mandibular  symphysis.  It  is  related  in  general 
characters  to  Ziphius  and  Mesoplodon.  The  type  species, 
B.  arnouxi,  attaining  a length  of  about  30  feet,  is  found  in 
New  Zealand  waters. 

Berard  steel.  See  steel. 


berat  (be-rat'),  ».  [Armen.]  A warrant  or 
patent  of  dignity  or  privilege  given  by  an  Ori- 
ental monarch. 

berate  (be-rat'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + rate12.]  To  chide 
vehemently;  scold. 

Zopyrus  berated  Socrates  as  if  he  had  caught  a pick- 
pocket. Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  65. 

berattlet  (be-rat'l),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + rattle.]  To 
cry  down;  abuse;  rundown.  Shak.  [Rare.] 

beraunite  (be-ra'nit),  re.  [<  Beraun  (see  def.) 
+ -ite2.]  A hydrous  phosphate  of  iron  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  found  at  St.  Benigna  near 
Beraun  in  Bohemia. 

berayt  (be-ra'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + ray3.]  1.  To 
make  foul ; defile  ; soil. 

Beraying  the  font  and  water  while  the  bishop  was  bap- 
tizing him.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  To  scent. 

How  comes  your  handkeroher 
So  sweetly  thus  beray'd  ? 

Middleton,  The  Witch,  i.  2. 

berbe  (b6rb),  re.  [Cf.  barb3,  Berber .]  The  name 
of  an  African  genet,  Genetta  pardina. 

Berber  (ber'ber),  re.  and  a.  [<  Ar.  Berber,  Bar- 
bar,  the  Berbers : see  barbary  and  barb3.]  I.  re. 
1 . A person  belonging  to  any  one  of  a group 
of  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Barbary  and  portions  of  the  Sahara,  descended 
from  the  primitive  race  of  those  regions. — 2. 
The  language  spoken  by  the  Berbers.  It  is 
one  of  the  Hamitic  languages. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Berbers  or 
their  language. 

Berberidaceae  (ber"be-ri-da'se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Berberis  (Berberid-)  + - acese .]  A family  of 
dicotyledonous  archichlamydeous  plants,  dis- 
tinguished from  allied  families  by  having  the 
few  stamens  in  two  or  three  whorls  and  the 
anthers  opening  by  valves.  The  genera  are  widely 
distributed,  but  are  small,  with  the  exception  of  Berberis. 
Of  the  smaller  genera,  the  blue  cohosh  ( Caulophyllum ), 
the  mandrake  ( Podophyllum ),  and  the  twin-leaf  (Jeffer- 
sonia)  are  of  more  or  less  repute  in  medicine.  See  cut 
under  Berberis. 


berberidaceous  (ber^be-ri-da'shius),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Berberidacese. 
berberine  (ber'be-rin),  re.  [<  NL.  berberina: 
see  Berberis  and  -ine-.]  An  alkaloid  (C2oH17- 
N04)  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, being  found  in  the  barberry  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  plants,  or  parts  of  plants, 
whose  extracts  combine  a yellow  color  and  bit- 
ter taste.  It  forms  fine  yellow  acicular  crystals,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  having  a bitter  taste.  The  sul- 
phate and  hydrochlorate  are  soluble,  but  with  difficulty. 


Berberis  (b6r'be-ris),  re.  [NL. : see  barberry.] 
The  type  and  principal  genus  of  the  family 
Berberidacese,  including  the  common  barberry. 
It  contains  aboat  75 
species  of  shrubby 
plants,  mostly  Ameri- 
can, and  ranging  from 
Oregon  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  The  common 
barberry,  B.  vulgaris, 
the  only  European  spe- 
cies and  extensively  na- 
turalized in  the  United 
States,  is  well  known 
for  its  red  acid  berries, 
which  make  a pleasant 
preserve.  The  leaves 
also  are  acid,  and  the 
bark  and  root,  as  in 
many  other  species,  are 
astringent  and  yield  a 
yellow  dye.  The  bark 
of  the  root  of  this  and 
of  several  Asiatic  spe- 
cies, as  B.  Lycium,  B. 

Asiatica,  and  B.  aris- 
tata,  is  used  as  a bitter  tonic  and  for  the  extraction  of 
berberine  (which  see).  Some  of  the  Mahonia  group  of 
species,  distinguished  by  pinnate  evergreen  leaves,  and 
including  the  Oregon  grape  of  the  Pacific  coast,  B.  Aqui- 
folium,  are  frequently  cultivated  for  ornament.  The 
stamens  in  this  genus  are  curiously  irritable,  springing 
forward  upon  the  pistil  when  the  inner  side  of  the  fila- 
ment is  touched. 

berberry  (ber'ber-i),  n.  Same  as  barberry. 
berbine  (ber'bin),  n.  [<  Berb(eris)  + -ine2.] 
An  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  root  and  inner 


Barberry  ( Berberis  vulgaris),  with 
fruit,  flower,  and  anther  ( a a)  in  the 
act  of  dehiscence. 


bark  of  the  barberry.  It  is  an  amorphous 
white  powder,  bitter  to  the  taste, 
berceuse  (bar-s6z'),  re.  [F.,  a rocker,  a lullaby. 
Cf.  berceau,  a cradle,  < bercer,  rock,  lull  to 
sleep.]  A cradle-song;  especially,  a vocal  or 
instrumental  composition  of  a tender,  quiet, 
and  soothing  character. 

bercheroot  (ber'che-rot),  n.  The  Russian 
pound,  the  unit  of  weight  in  Russia.  The 
present  standard  equals  409.5124  grams,  or 
0.9028202  of  a pound  avoirdupois, 
bercowetz,  re.  Bee  berkovets. 


berdasht,  re.  See  burdash. 
berdet,  «.  An  obsolete  form  of  beard. 
bereM,  v.,  bere2t,  ».,  etc.  An  obsolete  form  of 
bear1,  bear2,  etc.,  berry 4,  etc. 

Berean  (be-re'an),  a.  and  re.  [Also  written  Be- 
rman, < L.  Berceus,  < Bercea,  < Gr.  B epota,  B tp- 
pota.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  town 
of  Berea  (Beroea,  now  Verria)  in  Macedonia; 
in  religious  use,  resembling  the  people  of  Berea 
as  described  in  the  Acts.  See  II.,  2. 

II.  re.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Berea. — 
2.  One  of  a sect  of  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  who  took  their  name  from  and 
profess  to  follow  the  ancient  Bereans  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xvii.  11,  in  building  their  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  practice  upon  the  Scriptures 
alone,  without  regard  to  human  authority. 
Also  called  Barclayites,  from  their  founder, 
John  Barclay  (1734-98),  of  Muthill,  Perthshire. 
Berea  sandstone.  See  sandstone. 
bereave  (be-rev'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  bereaved  or 
bereft,  ppr.  bereaving.  [<  ME.  bereven,  bireven 
(pret.  berevede,  berefte,  bereft,  berafte,  pp.  be- 
reved,  bereft,  beraft),  < AS.  beredfian  (=  OFries. 
birava  = OS.  birobhbn  = D.  berooven  = OHG. 
biroubon,  MHG.  berouben,  G.  berauben  = Goth. 
biraubon),  rob,  bereave,  < be-  + reafian,  plun- 
der, rob:  see  be-1  and  reave.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
deprive  by  or  as  if  by  violence;  rob;  strip: 
with  of  before  the  thing  taken  away. 

Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children.  Gen.  xlii.  36. 
* Fate  had  weaven 

The  twist  of  life,  and  her  of  life  bereaven. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 

Wilt  thou  die  e’en  thus, 

Ruined  ’midst  ruin,  ruining,  bereft 
Of  name  and  honor  ? 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  18. 
[It  is  sometimes  used  without  of,  more  especially  in  the 
passive,  the  subject  of  the  verb  being  either  the  person 
deprived  or  the  thing  taken  away. 

And  ’tis  your  fault  I am  bereft  him  so. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  381. 
All  your  interest  in  those  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  l.J 

2f.  To  take  away  by  destroying,  impairing,  or 
spoiling ; take  away  by  violence. 

Shall  move  you  to  bereave  my  life.  Marlowe. 

I think  his  understanding  is  bereft. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6. 
3f.  To  deprive  of  power ; prevent. 

No  thing  may  bireve 
A man  to  love,  til  that  him  list  to  leve. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  685. 

II.  intrans.  To  destroy  life  ; cut  off.  [Rare.] 
bereavement  (be-rev 'ment),  re.  [<  bereave  + 
-merit.]  1.  The  act  of  bereaving. — 2.  The  state 
of  being  bereaved ; grievous  loss ; particularly, 
the  loss  of  a relative  or  friend  by  death. 

He  bore  his  bereavement  with  stoical  fortitude. 

H.  Smith,  Tor  Hill. 

bereaver  (be-re'vfer),  re.  One  who  bereaves  or 
deprives  another  of  something  valued, 
bereft  (be-reft').  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  bereave. 

Berengarian  (ber-en-ga'ri-an),  w.  and  a.  [< 
ML.  Berengarius,  Berengar,  a theologian,  bom 
about  A.  D.  998,  died  about  1088.]  I,  re.  One  of 
a sect  which  followed  Berengarius  or  Berengar 
of  Tours,  archdeacon  of  Angers  in  the  eleventh 
century,  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Berengarians 
or  their  opinions. 

Berengarianism  (ber-en-ga'ri-an-izm),  re.  [< 
Berengarian  + -ism.)  The  opinions  or  doctrines 
of  Berengarius  and  his  followers.  See  Beren- 
garian. 

Berenice’s  hair.  See  Coma  Berenices. 
beresite  (ber'e-slt),  re.  [<  Beres(ovsk)  + -ite2.) 
A granite  rich  in  quartz  and  muscovite  and 
poor  in  feldspar,  first  found  at  Berezofsk  in 
the  Urals. 

beret,  berret1  (ber'et),  re.  [F.  beret,  < ML.  be- 
retta,  biretta,  a cap:  see  barret 2 and  biretta.] 
1 . A round  flat  woolen  cap  worn  by  the  Basque 
peasantry.  N.  E.  D. — 2.  Same  as  biretta. 
beretta,  re.  See  biretta. 
berettina,  «.  See  berrettina. 
berewickt,  re.  See  berwick. 
berg1  (berg),  re.  [<  Icel.  Sw.  Norw.  berg  = Dan. 
bjerg,  a rock,  G.  berg  = E.  barrow1,  a hill.]  A 
rock.  [Shetland.] 

berg2  (b6rg),  re.  [From  -berg  in  iceberg,  < G. 
eisberg : see  iceberg.  Not  from  AS.  beorg,  a hill, 
which  gives  E.  barrow1,  a mound  (but  cf . bergh) : 
see  barrow1.]  A large  floating  mass  or  moun- 
tain of  ice ; an  iceberg. 

Like  glittering  bergs  of  ice.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv 


bergall 
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bergall  (bfer'gfil),  n.  [Also  written  burgall,  var. 
of  bergell,  bergle,  q.  v.]  The  dinner  or  blue- 
perch,  a very  common  New  England  fish,  Tau- 
togolabrus  adspersus.  See  burgall,  and  cut 
under  cunner. 

Bergamask  (ber'ga-mask),  a.  and  n.  [<  It. 
Bergamasco,  adj.,  < Bergamo,  a town  in  Italy. 


tain-meal  or  fossil  farina,  a geological  deposit 
in  the  form  of  an  extremely  fine  powder,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  the  silicious  frustules 
or  cell-walls  of  diatoms.  It  has  been  eaten  in  Lap- 
land  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity,  mixed  with  ground  corn 
and  hark. 

, x c UV¥V1A  xuaiJ.  bergmote  (berg'mot),  n.  Same  as  barmote. 

Cf.  bergamot1.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bergy  (b6r'gi),  a.  [<  berg 2 + -y1.]  1.  Full  of 
city  or  province  of  Bergamo  in  northern  Italy,  ^ergs  or  icebergs.  2.  Resembling  or  of  the 
or  the  district  of  Bergamasca  : as,  Bergamask  °*  a berg, 

traditions;  the  Bergamask  Alps;  “a  Bergo-  A considerable  bergy  mass  of  ice. 
mask  dance,”  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  . , c-  F-  BaU>  Polar Expedition,  p.  266. 

II.  w.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bergamo  or  Ber-  bergylt  (ber'gilt),  n.  [Also  written  berguylt 

(see  also  bergle,  bergall,  burgall) ; < Norw.  berg- 
gylta,  dial,  berggalt,  appar.  < berg,  cliff,  preci- 
pice, hill,  + gylta  = Icel.  gylta  and  gyltr,  a sow.] 
A name  in  Shetland  of  the  rose-fish,  Sebastes 


gamasca. 

A gibe  at  the  poverty  of  the  Bergamasks,  among  whom, 
moreover,  the  extremes  of  stupidity  and  cunning  are 
most  usually  found,  according  to  the  popular  notion  in 
Italy-  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  v. 

2.  [=  F.  bergamasque.)  A rustic  dance  in  imi- 
tation of  the  people  of  Bergamasca,  who  were 


marinus,  a fish  of  the  family  Scorpcmidce.  Also 
called  Norwegian  haddock.  See  cut  under  Se- 
bastes. 


„“iiaS^°,Wnish  mann®I?  and  ?Pee«h-  berhyme,  v.  t.  See  berime. 
bergamotl  (ber  ga-mot),  n.  [Formerly  also  beriberi  (ber'i-ber-i),  n.  [Singhalese;  an  in- 

of,  appar.  \ Ber-  tensive  reduol.  of  beri.  weakness .1  A disease 


burgamot,  burgemolt,  bourgamot, 
gamo,  a town  in  Italy.  Cf.  bergamot^!)  l.  Citrus 
Bergamia,  a fruit  related  to  the  orange,  with 
a very  aromatic  rind,  from  which,  either  by  me- 
chanical means  or  by  distillation,  the  volatile  oil 
of  bergamot  (known  in  trade  as  essence  of  ber- 
gamot) is  obtained.  The  essence  is  a product 
chiefly  of  southern  Italy,  and  is  much  em- 
ployed in  perfumery. — 2.  The  popular  name 
of  several  labiate  plants,  as  in  England  of 
Mentha  citrata,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
Monarda  fistulosa  and  M.  didyma. — 3.  A kind 
of  snuff  perfumed  with  bergamot. 

Gives  the  nose  its  bergamot.  Cowper,  Task,  ii. 

4.  A coarse  tapestry  manufactured  from  flocks 
of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  and  from  the  hair 


tensive  redupl.  of  beri,  weakness.]  A disease 
characterized  by  anemia,  muscular  and  sen- 
sory paralysis,  more  or  less  pain,  general  drop- 
sical symptoms,  effusion  into  the  serous  cavi- 
ties, and  dyspnoea  on  exertion.  Hydropic  and  dry 
forms  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
dropsy.  It  may  be  acute,  or  subacute,  or  chronic.  It 
is  a form  of  multiple  neuritis  which  is  not  contagious, 
though  it  infects  localities.  Beriberi  occurs  in  India  and 
adjacent  countries,  is  frequent  in  Japan  under  the  name 
of  kakke,  and  often  attacks  members  of  the  crews  of  sail- 
ing-vessels on  long  voyages.  It  occurs  also  in  parts  of 
South  America. 

Berid®  (ber'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Beri(d-)s  + 
-idee.)  A family  of  tetrachsetous  or  tanysto- 
matous  brachycerous  Biptera,  represented  by 
such  genera  as  Beris,  Xylophagus,  etc.  Also 
called  Xylophagidce. 


nfaHveataBerl 5 *°  ^ berideU,  n. ~ [Origin  obscure.]  A garment  of 

‘ ‘ a.o  /•hAp'll  r/  t?  / linen,  worn  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

bergamots  (ber  ga-mot),  n.  [<  F.  bergamote,  < ynj  pianclie  * 


Also  berhyme. 

She  had  a better  love  to  berime  [as  in  old  editions]  her. 

Shak.,  H.  and  J.,  ii.  4. 

beringed  (be-ringd'),  a.  [<  be-1  + ringed .] 
Supplied  or  surrounded  with  rings. 

A curiously  beringed  disc  [Saturn], 

E.  F.  Burr,  Ecce  Coelum,  p.  99. 

Beris  (ber'is),  m.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Beridce,  or  Xylophagidce.  B.  clavipes 
bergert,  «.  [Appar.  < F.  bergere,  a ndgligd  style  -j8  !ln  example. 

of  dressing  the  hair.]  A lock  of  hair  worn  Berkeleian  (berk  le-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 


birgander,  buraander,  appar.  < ME.  berge,  a bur- 
row (see  berryo,  burrow 2),  + gander  (i.  e.,  burrow- 
gander;  cf . its  other  name,  burrow-duck).  Cf.  D. 
bergeend  = NFries.  bargaand  = MLG.  berchant 
= G.  bergente,  lit.  ‘hill-duek,’  G.  erdgans,  lit. 
‘earth-goose.’]  A name  of  the  sheldrake  or 
burrow-duck,  Tadornavulpanser.  See  sheldrake. 
bergell,  n.  See  bergle. 


long,  and  with  the  end  curled,  by  ladies  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II. 

Bergerac  (ber'je-rak ; F.  pron.  berzh-rak'),  «. 

1.  A red  wine  of  good  quality,  made  in  the 
department  of  Dordogne  in  southwestern 
France,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bergerac. 
It  is  seldom  in  the  market  under  its  own  name,  but  is  ex- 
ported from  Bordeaux,  and  confounded  with  claret.  It  is 
very  popular  throughout  central  France. 

2.  A white  wine  from  the  same  district,  gen- 
erally very  sweet  and  of  a high  flavor. — 3.  A 
dry  wine  not  unlike  Barsac. 

bergerett,  n.  [OF.,  < berger,  a shepherd,  < ML. 
berbicari-us,  a shepherd,  < berbex,  L.  vervex,  a 
wether.]  A pastoral  or  rustic  song  or  dance. 
Also  bargeret,  bargaret. 

There  began  anon 
A lady  for  to  singe  right  womanly 
A bargaret  In  praising  the  daisie. 

Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  348. 
berght,  «.  [Cf.  bargh;  obsolete  form  (after 
Scand.)  of  barrow1,  a hill.]  A hill, 
berglax  (berg'laks),  n.  [Norw.  berglax,  berg- 
laks,  lit.  rook-salmon  (=  Dan.  bjerglax,  the 
common  hake),  < berg  = Sw.  berg,  Dan.  bjerg, 


taining  or  relating  to  George  Berkeley,  bishop 
of  Cloyne,  Ireland  (born  1685,  died  1753),  or  to 
Berkeleianism. 

The  Berkeleian  idealism  is  little  more  than  the  easy 
demonstration  that  this  view  [that  the  world  of  reality 
exists  quite  independently  of  being  known  by  any  know- 
ing beings  in  it],  from  a philosophical  standing  point,  is 
untenable.  J.  C.  Shairp,  Culture  and  Religion,  p.  185. 

II.  n.  One  who  holds  Bishop  Berkeley’s  sys- 
tem of  idealism ; one  who  denies  the  existence 
of  a material  world. 

Berkeleianism  (berk'le-an-izm),  m.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Bishop  Berkeley.  See  Berkeleian. 
He  holds  that  material  things  exist  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  perceived ; their  esse  is  pereipi.  It  is  by  think- 
ing them,  and  making  us  think  them,  that  the  Divine 
Being  creates  the  material  universe.  But  Berkeley  gives 
to  souls  a substantive  existence,  so  they  must  he  created 
otherwise.  The  Berkeleian  idealism  is  intimately  inter- 
woven with  an  extreme  nominalism,  which  denies  the  exis- 
tence of  general  conceptions.  Berkeley's  theory  of  vision, 
which  in  a modified  form  is  now  generally  adopted  by 
scientific  men,  is  that  while  we  see  two  dimensions  of 
space,  the  third  is  recognized  by  touch  (that  is,  by  the  mus- 
cular sense),  until  the  eyes  become  educated  to  associat- 
ing certain  appearances  with  certain  feelings  of  touch. 

Berkeley’s  Act.  See  act. 


a hill,  rook,  + Norw.  Sw.  Dan.  lax  = AS  '.leax=  berkovets  (ber’ko-vets),  n.  [Russ,  berkovetsu .) 


G.  lacks,  salmon.]  The  Norwegian  name  of  a 
gadoid  fish,  Macrourus  berglax,  of  the  family 
Macrouridse. 

bergle  (ber'gl),  n.  [Also  written  bergell,  ber- 
gill  (and  bergall,  burgall,  q.  v.),  appar.  a var.  of 


A Russian  weight,  legally  equal  to  400  Russian 
pounds,  or  361  pounds  2 ounces  avoirdupois. 
In  other  parts  of  Russia,  where  older  pounds 
have  not  gone  out  of  use,  the  value  of  this  unit 
is  somewhat  greater.  Also  bercowetz. 


Bernicla 

A fat  man  in  black  tights  and  cloudy  Berlins. 

Dickens,  Tuggses  at  Ramsgate. 

berlin2  berling,  n.  See  birlin. 

Berlin  blue,  iron,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
berloque  (ber-lok'),  n.  [F.]  Mint.,  the  tattoo 
★upon  a drum  announcing  a meal-time, 
berm  (berm),  n.  [Also  written  berme,  rarely 
birm.barm;  cf.  F.  berme,  = Russ,  berma,  etc., 
< MD.  berme,  D.  berm,  berme,  = MLG.  berme, 
barm,  = G.  berme,  a berm,  prob.  = Icel.  barmr, 
edge,  border,  brim,  as  of  a river  or  the  sea,  etc.: 
see  brim1.)  1.  A narrow  ledge;  specifically, 
in  fort.,  a space  of  ground  or  a terrace  from  3 to 
5 feet  in  width,  left  between  the  rampart  and 
the  moat  or  foss,  designed  to  receive  the  ruins 
of  the  rampart  in  the  event  of  a bombardment, 
and  to  prevent  the  earth  from  filling  the  foss. 
Sometimes  it  is  palisaded,  and  in  the  Netherlands  it  is 
generally  planted  with  a quickset  hedge. 

If  we  accept  the  Hindu  Kush  as  our  mountain  fortress, 
then,  to  use  a technical  phrase,  Afghan  Turkistan  is  our 
berm  and  the  Oxus  our  ditch. 

J.  T.  Wheeler , Short  Hist.  India,  p.  668. 
2.  The  bank  or  side  of  a canal  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  towing-path.  Also  called  berm-bank . 
berme1!,  n>  A Middle  English  form  of  barm 2. 
berme2,  n . See  berm. 

bermillians  (ber-mil'yanz),  n.  pi.  [Origin  un- 
known.] Pieces  of  linen  or  fustian. 

Bermuda  grass,  fan-palm,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
Bermudian  (ber-mu'di-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  ct. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  "the  Bermudas  or  to 
their  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Bermuda 
or  the  Bermudas,  a group  of  islands  in  the  At- 
lantic, about  600  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras  in 
North  Carolina,  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
bernH,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  barn1. 
bern2t,  bernet,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  (Sc.),  < ME. 
berne,  bern,  burne,  burn,  etc.,  < AS.  beorn,  biorn, 
a warrior,  hero,  a word  used  only  in  poetry,  and 
prob.  = Icel.  bjorn,  a bear,  appar.  a deriv.  of 
*beri,  m.  ( bera , f.),  = AS.  bera,  a bear,  E.  bear1. 
It  was  a common  poetical  practice  to  give  the 
names  of  fierce  animals  to  warriors;  cf.  AS. 
eofor,  a boar,  = Icel.  jdfurr,  a warrior,  hero.] 
A warrior;  a hero;  a man  of  valor;  in  later 
use,  a poetic  term  for  man. 
bernacle1  (ber'na-kl),  n.  Same  as  barnacle1. 
bernacle2t,  «.  Same  as  barnacle 2. 

Bemardine  (ber'nar-din),  n.  and  a.  [F.  Ber- 
nardin,  < ML.  Bernardinus,  < Bernardus,  Ber- 
nard.] I.  n.  The  name  given  in  France  to  the 
members  of  the  Cistercian  order  of  monks,  it 
Is  derived  from  St.  Bernard  (1091-1153),  who  was  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  order  and  was  regarded  as  its 
second  founder.  See  Cistercian. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  St.  Bernard  or  the  Ber- 
nardines. 

Bernard’s  canal.  See  canal. 
bernet,  n.  See  Item1. 

bernerf,  n.  [<  ME.  berner,  < OF.  berner,  bernier , 
brenier  (ML.  bernarius),  a feeder  of  hounds,  < 
bren,  bran,  bran:  see  bran.)  An  attendant  in 
charge  of  a pack  of  hounds.  N.  E.  D. 

Bernese  (ber-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  n.  [<  G. 
Bern,  F.  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  + -ese.)  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  Bern  or  its  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A citizen  or  citizens  of 
Bern,  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  or  of  the  can- 
ton of  the  same  name. 

bernesque  (ber-nesk'),  a.  [<  It.  Bernesco,  < 
Berni : see  -esque.)  In  the  humorous  and  bur- 
lesque style  of  the  writings  of  Francesco  Bemi, 
an  Italian  poet,  who  died  in  1536. 

Bernesque  poetry  is  the  clearest  reflexion  of  that  reli- 
gious and  moral  scepticism  which  was  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Italian  social  life  in  the  16th  century,  and 
which  showed  itself  more  or  less  in  all  the  works  of  that 
period,  that  scepticism  which  stopped  the  religious  Refor- 
mation in  Italy,  and  which  in  its  turn  was  an  effect  of  his- 
torical conditions.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  510. 

Bernicla  (ber'ni-kla),  n.  [NL.  (adopted  as  a 
genus  name  by  Stephens,  1824),  < ML.  bernicla, 
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bergylt,  q.  v.]  A name  in  the  Shetland  islands  berkowitz  (ber  ko-vitz),  n.  [G.  berkowitz,  repr. 
of  the  ballan-wrasse,  Labrus  maculatus.  ★Russ  .berkovetsu.]  Same  as  berkovets. 

bergmanite(berg'rnan-It),tt.  [<  T.  O.  Bergman,  berlin1  (ber'lin  orber-lin'),  n.  [In  first  sense, 
a Swedish  mineralogist  (1735-84),  + - ite 2.]  A “ ” — — 


variety  of  the  zeolite  natrolite.  it  occurs  massive 
and  fibrous  in  the  zirconsyenite  of  Brevig  in  Norway.  Its 
colors  are  greenish,  grayish-white,  and  red. 

bergmaster  (berg'mas,/ter),  n.  [After  G.  berg- 
meister : see  barmaster.)  Same  as  barmaster. 
bergmehl  (b6rg'mal),  n.  [G.,  < berg  = E.  bar- 
row1,  a mountain,  + mehl  = E.  meal1.)  Moun- 
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= Sp.  Pg.  It.  berlina  = G.  berline,  < F.  berline ; 
< Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia.]  1.  A large 
four-wheeled  carriage  with  a suspended  body, 
two  interior  seats,  and  a top  or  hood  that  can 
be  raised  or  lowered:  so  called  because  first 
made  in  Berlin,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
from  the  designs  of  an  architect  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg. — 2.  A knitted  glove. 


Canada  Goose  ( Bernicla  canadensis). 


Bernicla 

the  barnacle : see  barnacle1.]  A genus  of  geese, 
containing  the  barnacle-goose,  brent-goose,  and 
related  species,  which  have  black  bills,  black 
head  and  neck  with  white  markings,  and  the 
general  color  dark,  with  white  or  light  tail-cov- 
erts. The  type-species  is  .1  user  bernicla,  now  B.  leucopeis; 
the  brent-goose  is  B.  brenta ; the  black  brent  of  North 
America  is  B.  nigricans;  the  common  wild  goose  of  North 
America,  or  Canada  goose,  is  B.  canadensis;  Hutchins’s 
goose  is  a similar  but  smaller  species,  B.  hutchinsi;  there 
are  others  also.  See  cuts  under  barnacle  and  brent-goose. 

hernicle,  bernicle-goose  (ber'ni-kl,  -gos),  n. 
[A  form  of  barnacle1,  historically  obsolete,  but 
now  occasionally  used  with  ref.  to  the  NL. 
generic  name  Bernicla.]  The  barnacle  or  bar- 
nacle-goose. See  barnacle1,  1. 

Bernissartia  (ber-ni-sar'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Ber- 
nissart,  name  of  a quarry  in  Belgium.]  A ge- 
nus of  extinct  Wealden  crocodiles,  typical  of 
the  family  Bernissartiidw,  whose  remains  have 
been  found  in  a quarry  in  Bernissart,  Belgium. 
Bernissartiidse  (ber//ni-siir-tl'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Bernissartia  + -idee.]  A family  of  extinct 
crocodilians.  The  technical  characteristics  are:  the 
choanse  comparatively  approximated ; the  supratemporal 
fossae  smaller  than  the  orbits ; a well-defined  orbitolatero- 
temporal  sinus  ; the  dorsal  plates  imbricated  and  forming 
more  than  two  longitudinal  rows  ; and  the  ventral  arma- 
ture reduced  to  one  buckler  of  imbricated  plates.  The 
family  occurs  in  the  Wealden  and  Pur  beck  formations. 
Bernoullian  (ber-no'lian),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  discovered  by  one  of  several  famous  mathe- 
maticians belonging  to  the  Basle  family  Ber- 
noulli, which  originated  in  Antwerp.—  Bemoul- 
lian  function,  a function  defined  by  an  equation  of  the 
form  A F (x)  = xn. — Bernoullian  numbers,  a certain 
series  of  numbers  discovered  by  Jacob  Bernoulli  (1654- 
1705).  The  values  of  the  first  five  are : 

B1  = 3 B2  = T&  B3  = 1*2  B4  = ^6  B5  = BA- 

Bernoullian  series,  in  math.,  the  series  Jo  = fx  — xf'x 

a2 

+ £/ x~  3!f  x+’et0- 

bernouse,  n.  See  burnoose. 
berob  (be-rob'),  v.  t,  [<  ME.  berobben;  < be-1 
+ rob.]  ' To  rob ; plunder. 

What  evill  starre 

On  you  hath  frownd,  and  pourd  his  influence  bad, 

That  of  your  selfe  ye  thus  berobbed  arre  ? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  42. 

Beroe  (ber'o-e),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  Bepdi?,  one  of  the 
ocean  nymphs.]  The  typical  genus  of  cteno- 
phorans  of  the  family  Beroidce.  B.  forskali  is  an 
example.  The  species  are  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a small 
lemon.  The  genus  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent 
than  now,  including  species  now  referred  to  other  fami- 
lies, as  Cydippe , etc. 

beroid  (ber'o-id),  n.  A ctenophoran  of  the 
family  Bcroi'dae. 

Beroidse  (be-ro'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Beroe  4- 
-id®.]  A family  of  the  class  Ctenophora,  sub- 
kingdom Ccelenterata,  having  the  body  globular 
or  oval,  without  oral  lobes  or  tentacles,  and 
with  fringed  appendages  of  the  periphery  of 
the  polar  spaces.  They  are  transparent  jelly-like  ma- 
rine organisms,  differing  from  most  of  the  ctenophorans 
in  having  a large  mouth  and  digestive  cavity.  .Represen- 
tative genera  are  Beroe,  Idyia,  and  Pandora. 

beroon  (be-ron'),  n.  [Pers.  birun,  without,  ex- 
terior.] The  chief  court  of  a Persian  dwelling- 
house.  S.  G.  TV.  Benjamin,  Persia  and  the  Per- 
sians. 

berret1,  n.  See  beret. 

berret2  (ber'et),  n.  A kind  of  opal  bead  of  the 
size  of  a marble. 

It  was  most  amusing  to  witness  his  [the  chief  of  Latoo- 
ka’s]  delight  at  a string  of  fifty  little  berrets  . . . which 
I had  brought  into  tile  country  for  the  first  time. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  xvi. 

berretta,  n.  See  biretta. 
berrettina  (ber-e-te'na),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  ber- 
retta : see  biretta.']  A scarlet  skull-cap  worn 
by  cardinals.  Also  berettina. 
berri  (be'ri),  n.  A measure  of  length  equal, 
in  Tlirkev,  to  1828  yards, 
berried  (ber'id),  a.  [<  berry1  + -ed2.]  1. 

Furnished  with  berries:  as,  “the  berried  holly,” 
Keats. — 2.  Of  the  form  or  nature  of  a berry ; 
baccate. — 3.  Having  eggs  or  spawn,  as  a fe- 
*male  lobster  or  other  crustacean. 
berry1  (ber'i),  n. ; pi.  berries  (-iz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  berrie,  < ME.  bery,  berie,  < AS.  berie, 
berige  = OS.  beri  (in  winberi,  grape)  = MD. 
berp,  also  beze,  D.  bezie,  bes=x  MLG.  here  = OHG. 
beri,  MHG.  6 ere,  ber,  G.  beere  = Ieel.  ber  = Sw. 
bar  = Ban.  bar  = Goth,  basi  (in  weinabasi  = 
OS.  winberi  = AS.  toinberie,  ‘ wine-berry,’  grape) 
(neut.  and  fem.  forms  mixed),  a berry.  Origin 
unknown ; by  some  referred  to  the  root  of  bare, 
as  if  the  ‘bare’  or  ‘uncovered’  fruit.]  1.  In 
bot. : ( a ) In  ordinary  use,  any  small  pulpy 
fruit,  as  the  huckle&em/,  straw  berry,  black- 
berry, mulberry,  checker  berry,  etc.,  of  which 
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only  the  first  is  a berry  in  the  technical  sense, 
(b)  Technically,  a simple  fruit  in  which  the 
entire  pericarp  is  fleshy,  excepting  the  outer 
skin  or  epicarp,  as  the  banana,  tomato,  grape, 
currant,  etc.  (c)  The  dry  kernel  of  certain 
kinds  of  grain,  etc.,  as  the  berry  of  wheat  and 
barley,  or  the  coffee-berry.  See  cut  under 
wheat. — 2.  Something  resembling  a berry,  as 
one  of  the  ova  or  eggs  of  lobsters,  crabs,  or 
other  crustaceans,  or  the  drupe  of  Rhamnus 

infectorius , used  in  dyeing Avignon  berry,  the 

drupe  of  Rhamnus  alaternus,  used  in  dyeing  yellow. 
Also  called  French  berry. 

berry1  (ber'i),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  berried,  ppr. 
berrying.  [<  berry1,  «.]  1.  To  bear  or  pro- 

duce berries. — 2.  To  gather  berries : as,  to  go 
berrying. 

berry2  (ber'i),  n. ; pi.  berries  (-iz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  berye,  berie,  < ME.  berghe,  berge  (prop, 
dat.),  a barrow:  see  barrow1.]  A mound;  a 
barrow.  [Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

This  little  berry  some  ycleep 
Au  hillock. 

11'.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  2. 

The  theatres  are  berries  for  the  fair : 

Tike  ants  oil  mole-hills  thither  they  repair. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love,  i.  103. 

berry3t  (ber'i),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < late  ME.  bery: 
see  burrow2.]  1.  A burrow,  especially  a rab- 
bit’s burrow. — 2.  An  excavation;  a military 
mine. 

berry4  (ber'i),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  berried,  ppr. 
berrying.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.,<  ME.  beryen,  berien, 
< AS.  *berian  (only  in  pp.  gebered)  = OHG. 
berja,  MHG.  berren,  beren  = Ieel.  berja  = L. 
ferire  (>  nit.  E.  ferule,  interfere),  strike.]  1. 
To  beat ; give  a beating  to. 

Here  this  boy  is,  ge  bade  vs  go  bary 
With  battis. 

We  are  combered  his  corpus  for  to  carry. 

York  Plays,  p.  334. 

2.  To  thresh  (grain,  etc.). 

I’ll  berry  your  crap  by  the  light  o’  the  moon. 

if.  Nicholson. 

berry5!,  «.  [Also  berrie;  a corrupt  form  of 
perrie,  pirrie : see  pirrie.  ] A gust  of  wind, 
bersaglieri  (bar-sa-lya'ri),  n. pi.  [It.,  pi.  of  ber- 
sagliere,  a sharpshooter,  < bersaglio  (=  OF.  ber- 
sail,  berseil),  a mark,  butt,  < *berciare,  in  im- 
berciare,  aim  at  (=  OF.  bercer,  berser) ; cf.  ML. 
bersare,  shoot  with  the  bow,  hunt.  Cf.  ML.  ber- 
cellum  (var.  barbizellum),  a battering-ram ; per- 
haps < berbex,  L.  vervex,  a wether,  ram.]  The 
name  for  riflemen  or  sharpshooters  in  the  Ital- 
ian army. 

berserk  (ber'serk),  n.  [<  Ieel.  berserkr  (omit- 
ting, as  usual,  the  nom.  suffix  -r) : see  berser- 
ker.] Same  as  berserker. 

berserker  (ber'ser-ker),  n.  [Also  berserkir  and 
berserk,  < Ieel.  berserkr  (the  E.  retaining  the 
nom.  suffix  -r),  pi.  berserkir;  commonly  ex- 
plained as  ‘ bare-sark,’  < berr,  = E.  bare1,  + 
serlcr,  > E.  sark,  coat,  shirt ; but  prob.  rather 
‘bear-sark,’  < *beri,  m.  (only  in  comp.)  ( bera , f.), 
= AS.  bera,  E.  bear2,  + serkr.  “ In  olden  ages 
athletes  and  champions  used  to  wear  hides  of 
bears,  wolves,  and  reindeer”  (Vigfusson).  The 
“berserker’s  rage”  is  expressed  by  Ieel.  ber- 
serksgangr,  < berserkr  + gangr,  a going,  esp.  a 
rapid  going,  furious  rush : see  gang.]  1.  A wild 
warrior  or  champion  of  heathen  times  in  Scan- 
dinavia. In  battle  the  berserkers  are  said  to  have  been 
subject  to  fits  of  fury,  when  they  howled  like  wild  beasts, 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  gnawed  the  rim  of  their  shields, 
etc. ; and  on  such  occasions  they  were  popularly  believed 
to  be  proof  against  lire  and  steel.  [Commonly  written 
with  a capital.] 

Out  of  unliandseled  savage  nature,  out  of  terrible  Druids 
and  Berserkirs , come  at  last  Alfred  and  Shakspere. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  85. 

The  wild  pirates  of  the  North  Sea  have  become  con- 
verted into  warriors  of  order  and  champions  of  peaceful 
freedom,  exhausting  what  still  remains  of  the  old  Ber- 
serk spirit  in  subduing  nature,  and  turning  the  wilderness 
into  a garden.  Huxley,  Amer.  Addresses,  p.  124. 

Hence — 2.  A person  of  extreme  violence  and 
fury. 

berstlet,  n.  A variant  of  bristle.  Chaucer. 
berth3!,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  birth1. 
berth2  (berth),  n.  [First  found  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  century;  also  written  byrfh,  birth  (the 
latter  spelling  being  but  recently  obsolete) ; ori- 
gin unknown  (the  E.  dial,  birth,  a place,  sta- 
tion, is  but  a later  use  of  the  same  word) ; per- 
haps ult.  derived  (like  the  earlier  berth1  = birth1) 
from  bear1.]  1.  Naut.:  (a)  Sea-room;  space 
kept  or  to  be  kept  for  safety  or  convenience 
between  a vessel  under  sail  and  other  vessels 
or  the  shore,  rocks,  etc. : especially  in  the 
phrases,  also  used  figuratively,  to  give  a good, 
clear,  or  wide  berth  to,  keep  a wide  berth  of 
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(to  keep  clear  of,  keep  well  away  from).  (6) 
Boom  for  a vessel  to  turn  around  or  to  ride  at 
anchor,  (c)  A station  in  which  a ship  lies  or 
can  lie,  whether  at  anchor  or  at  a wharf,  (d) 
A room  or  an  apartment  in  a ship  where  a 
number  of  officers  or  men  mess  and  reside, 
(e)  The  shelf-like  space  allotted  to  a passen- 
ger in  a vessel  (and  hence  in  a railroad  sleep- 
ing-ear) as  a sleeping-place ; a sailor’s  bunk 
on  board  ship;  a place  for  a hammock,  or 
a repository  for  chests. — 2.  A post  or  an 
appointment ; situation  ; employment : as,  he 
has  got  a good  berth  at  last.— Berth  and  space,  in 
ship-building,  the  distance  between  the  molding-edge  of 
★ one  timber  and  the  molding-edge  of  the  one  next  to  it. 
berth2  (berth),  v.  t.  [<  berth2,  n.]  Naut.:  (a) 
To  assign  or  allot  anchoring-ground  to;  give 
space  to  lie  in,  as  a ship  in  a dock.  (6)  To  al- 
lot a berth  or  berths  to : as,  to  berth  a ship’s 
company. 

The  special  object  of  these  [changes  on  the  approach  of 
winter]  was  the  economy  of  fuel  and  the  berthing  of  the 
whole  crew  below  deck.  C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Exp.,  p.  122. 

berth3  (berth),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  byrth,  per- 
haps < *berth,  n.  (not  found),  < Ieel.  byrdhi, 
board  or  side  of  a ship,  < bordh,  board:  see 
board.]  To  board ; cover  with  boards : chiefly 
in  ship-building. 

bertha  (ber'tha),  m.  [Also  berthe,  after  F. ; from 
the  proper  name  Bertha.]  1 . A small  cape  worn 
by  women  over  the  shoulders,  usually  crossed 
in  front  and  open  at  the  throat.- — 2.  A trim- 
ming of  lace  or  of  other  material  in  the  shape 
of  a small  cape  worn  round  the  upper  edge  of  a 
low-necked  waist,  or  in  a corresponding  posi- 
tion on  the  body  in  the  case  of  a high-necked 
waist. 

berthage  (ber'tha,)),  u.  [<  berth2  + -age.]  1. 
The  dues  paid  by  a vessel  anchored  in  a harbor 
or  dock,  or  berthed  at  a wharf. — 2.  Accommo- 
dation for  anchoring;  harborage, 
berth-brace  (berth'bras),  n.  A metal  rod, 
rope,  or  chain  for  supporting  the  upper  berths 
of  a sleeping-car. 

berth-deck  (berth'dek),  n.  In  a man-of-war, 
the  deck  next  below  the  gun-deek.  See  deck. 
berthe  (berth),  n.  [F.]  Same  as  bertha. 
berthierite  (ber'thi-er-it);  n.  [After  Pierre 
Berthier,  a French  mineralogist,  died  1861.]  A 
sulphid  of  antimony  and  iron  occurring  in  dark 
steel-gray  prismatic  crystals  or  fibrous  masses. 
berthing1  (ber'thing),  n.  [<  berth2  H — ing1.] 
The  arrangement  of  berths  in  a ship;  the 
berths  collectively. 

Berthing  requires  the  earliest  attention,  and  the  opera- 
tion may  be  facilitated  by  having  a plan  of  the  decks. 

Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  294. 

berthing2  (ber'thing),  ».  [<  berth 3 + -ing1.] 
1.  A continuous  box-like  structure  built  on 
the  side  of  a man-of-war  above  the  sheer-strake 
or  plank-sheer,  in  which  hammocks  are  stowed 
away  when  not  in  use. — 2.  The  rising  or 
working  up  of  the  planks  of  a ship’s  side. 
Hamersly. 

berthing-rail  (ber'thing-ral),  n.  In  ship-build- 
ing. See  extract.  [Obsolete.] 

The  berthing-rail,  which  was  the  uppermost  rail  in  the 
ship,  was  let  into  the  lace  piece,  and  had  an  iron  knee  at 
the  fore  end  embracing  the  rails  on  each  side.  It  also 
abutted  against  the  cathead,  and  an  iron  knee  connected 
it  with  the  cathead  and  ship’s  side. 

Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  § 232. 
berth-latch  (berth'lach),  n.  A spring-catch 
for  keeping  the  upper  berth  of  a sleeping-ear 
in  place  when  closed. 

Ber tholletia (ber-tho-le 'shi-ji), n.  [NL., named 
after  Claude  Louis  Berthollei,  a French  chem- 
ist, 1748-1822.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Lecythidacese,  consisting  of  two  species, 
B.  excelsa  and  B.  nobilis.  They  are  South  American 
trees  of  large  dimensions,  forming  vast  forests  in  the 
interior  of  Brazil.  The  fruit  of  B.  excelsa  contains  nu- 
merous seeds  known  as  Brazil-nuts.  See  Brazil-nut, 

bertram,  bartram  (ber'-,  bar'tram),  n.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  L.  pyrethrum : see  Pyrethrum.]  An 
old  name  of  the  plant  Chrysanthemum  Parthe- 
nirni,  the  bastard  pellitory  or  feverfew, 
bertrandite  (ber'trand-it),  n.  [After  E.  Ber- 
trand, a French  crystallographer.]  A hydrous 
silicate  of  glucinum,  occurring  in  minute  ortho- 
rhombic crystals  in  pegmatite  near  Nantes,  in 
France,  and  elsewhere. 

berwickt,  berewickt,  «.  [Used  only  as  a his- 
torical term,  < ME.  berewike,  < AS.  berewic,  < 
here,  barley,  + wic,  dwelling,  village : see  bear2 
and  wick2,  and  cf.  barton.]  Same  as  barton,  1. 

Ill  the  courts  of  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough  each  of 
the  townships  or  berewics  which  form  the  manor  of  the 
forest  is  represented  by  the  constable  and  four  men ; from 
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these  the  jurors  of  the  leet  are  chosen  ; and  by  them  the 
• praepositus  or  grave,  and  the  bedel. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  I.  120. 

berycid  (ber'i-sid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Bery- 
cidce.  Also  berycoid. 

Berycidss  (be-ris'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Beryx 
( Berye -)  + -idee.]  A family  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  of  which  Beryx  is  the  typical  genus.  Vary- 
ing  limits  have  been  assigned  to  it.  (a)  In  Gunther’s  sys- 
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tem  it  is  the  only  family  of  the  Beryci, formes,  (b)  In  Gill’s 
system  it  is  limited  to  Berycoidea,  with  a single  dorsal  fin 
having  few  spines  in  front,  and  ventral  fins  with  many  soft 
rays  and  moderate  spines.  It  includes  the  genera  Beryx, 
Anoplogaster,  Caulolepis,  and  others. 

beryciform  (be-ris'i-f6rm),  a.  Having  the 
characters  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Beryciformes. 
Beryciformes  (be-ris-i-for'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Beryx  (Berye-)  + L.  forma,  shape.]  In  ichth., 
in  Gunther’s  system  of  classification,  the  second 
division  of  the  order  Acanthopterygii,  character- 
ized by  a compressed  oblong  body,  a head  with 
large  muciferous  cavities  covered  with  thin 
skin  only,  and  the  ventral  fins  thoracic  with 
one  spine  and  more  than  five  soft  rays  (in  Mo- 
nocentris  with  only  two), 
berycoid  (ber'i-koid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  superfamily  Berycoidea  or  family 
Berycidce. 

II.  «.  Same  as  berycid. 

Berycoidea  (ber-i-koi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Be- 
ryx (Berye-)  + - oidea.  ] A superfamily  of  acan- 
thopterygian fishes  having  nearly  the  same 
limits  as  the  group  Beryciformes,  and  including 
the  families  Berycidee,  Monocentridse,  Stephano- 
+berycidse,  Holocentridee , and  Folymixiidie. 
beryl  (ber'il),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  herd,  berel,  ber- 
rel,  etc.,  < ME.  beryl,  beril,  berel,  < OP.  beril,  < 
L.  beryllus,  berillus,  < Gr.  fir/fyvXXog,  beryl,  per- 
haps < Skt.  vaidurya  (with  lingual  d),  beryl.  Cf. 
Ar.  Pers.  ballur,  bellaur,  crystal.]  A colorless, 
bluish,  pinkish,  yellow,  or  more  commonly 

freen  mineral,  occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms. 

he  precious  emerald  is  a variety  which  owes  its  beauty 
of  color  to  the  presence  of  a small  amount  of  chromium. 
See  emerald.  Aquamarine  is  a palq-green  transparent  va- 
riety, also  used  as  a gem,  though  not  highly  prized.  Beryl 
is  a silicate  of  aluminium  and  beryllium  (glucinum).  The 
best  beryls  are  found  in  Brazil  and  Ceylon,  and  in  Transbai- 
kalia and  elsewhere  in  Siberia.  Beryls  occur  also  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  'New  Eng- 
land States  and  North  Carolina;  the  latter  State  has  af- 
forded some  good  emeralds. 

beryllia(be-ril'i-ii),  n.  [NL.,<  beryllium.']  Same 
as  glucina. 

Bery  Ilian  (be-ril'ian),  n.  One  of  a sect  found- 
ed in  the  third  century  by  Beryllus,  bishop  of 
Bostra  in  Arabia,  who  taught  that  Christ  was 
non-existent  previous  to  his  incarnation,  and 
that  at  his  birth  a portion  of  the  divine  nature 
entered  into  him. 

berylline  (ber'i-lin),  a.  [<  beryl  + -ine  1.]  Like 
*a  beryl;  of  a light-  or  bluish-green  color, 
beryllium  (be-ril'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  PypvTAiav, 
dim.  of  fiypvWos,  beryl.]  Same  as  glucinum. 
berylloid  (ber'i-loid),  n.  [<  beryl  + - oid. ] A 
solid  consisting  of  two  twelve-sided  pyramids 
placed  base  to  base:  so  called  because  the 
planes  of  this  form  are  common  in  crystals  of 
beryl. 

Berytidae  (be-rit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Berytus 
+ -idee.']  A family  of  heteropterous  insects, 
containing  the  most  aberrant  bugs  of  the  series 
Coreoidea. 

Berytus  (be-ri'tus),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  he- 
mipterous insects,  typical  of  the  family  Be- 
ry tidee. 

Beryx  (ber'iks),  ».  [NL.]  A genus  of  bright- 
red,  spiny-rayed  fishes  of  the  family  Berycidee. 
berzelianite  (ber-ze'lian-!t),  n.  [<  Berzelian  (< 
Berzelius,  a celebrated'  Swedish  chemist,  1779- 
1848)  + -ite2.]  A rare  selenide  of  copper,  found 
in  thin  incrustations  of  a silver-white  color, 
berzeliite  (ber-ze'li-it),  n.  [<  Berzelius  (see 
berzelianite)  + -ite-.]  An  arseniate  of  calci- 
um, magnesium,  and  manganese  occurring  in 
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honey-yellow  masses,  also  less  frequently  in 
isometric  crystals. 

berzeline  (ber'ze-lin),  n.  [<  Berzelius  (see  ber- 
zelianite) + -free2.]  1.  The  copper  selenide 
usually  called  berzelianite. — 2.  A name  early 
given  to  the  mineral  haiiyne. 
bes  (bes),  n.  [L.,  rarely  bessis  (bess-),  < bi-,  two-, 
+ as  (ass-),  as,  unit:  see  as*.]  In  Rom.  metrol- 
ogy, two  thirds  of  a unit  or  eight  twelfths  of  an 
as ; especially,  eight  cyathi  or  two  thirds  of 
a sextarius;  also,  the  name  of  a small  copper 
coin.  Also  bessis. 

besa,  beza  (be'sa,ba'tsa),  n.  [Heb.]  Ameasure 
of  capacity  mentioned  in  rabbinical  writings, 
equal  to  one  sixth  of  a United  States  pint, 
besabol  (bes'a-bol),  n.  [Ar.]  A fragrant  res- 
inous balsam  obtained  from  a burseraceous 
tree,  Balsamea  Kataf,  of  the  Somali  country 
in  eastern  Africa.  It  was  formerly  called  East  Indian 
myrrh,  and  differs  from  true  myrrh  chiefly  in  its  odor. 
Also  bissabol. 

besagne  (be-san'),  n.  [OF.  besange  (Roque- 
fort), a piece,  bit;  perhaps  same  as  OF.  besant, 
bezant:  see  bezant.]  In  medieval  armor,  a 
round  plate  protecting  the  interval  between 
two  pieces  of  plate-armor,  as  at  the  knee-joint 
or  elbow-joint.  During  the  period  from  the  first  in- 
traduction  of  plate  in  the  earliest  rerebrace  to  the  com- 
plete suit  of  steel  (nearly  a century  and  a half),  the  protec- 
tion of  these  joints  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems, 
and  the  use  of  the  roundel  of  steel  (easy  to  forge  and  to 
attach),  to  protect  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow  or  knee,  was 
almost  universal ; if  it  disappeared  for  a few  years,  it  was 
only  to  come  into  use  again.  See  roundel. 
besague  (bes'a-gu),  n.  [OF.,  also  bisaigue,  F. 
besaigue  = Pr.'  bezagudo,  < L.  bis,  double,  + 
acuta,  acutus, 
pointed,  sharp: 
see  bis-  and 
acute,  and  cf. 

E.  twibill.]  In 
medieval  antiq. : 

(a)  A two- 
edged  or  two- 
pointed  wea- 
pon, especial- 
ly a sort  of 
pick  having 
one  short  point 
and  one  blunt 
or  four-pointed  head ; a variety  of  the  martel- 
de-fer  (which  see),  (b)  A carpenter’s  tool  with 
perhaps  an  ax-blade  on  one  side  and  an  adz- 
blade  on  tbe  other. 

besaint  (be-sant'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + saint.]  To 
make  a saint  of. 

Their  canonizing  . . . and  besainting  themselves. 

Hammond , Works,  IV.  ix. 

besant,  n.  See  bezant. 
bes-antler,  n.  See  bez-antler. 
besaylet,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  besayel,  besaiol  (F. 
bisaieul),  a great-grandfather,  < bes-,  bis-  (<  L. 
bis,  twice)  -I-  ayel,  aiol,  aieul,  grandfather:  see 

bis-  and  aylc.]  A great-grandfather writ  of 

besayle,  in  old  law,  a writ  by  which  a great-grandchild, 
wrongfully  excluded  from  an  ancestor’s  property,  vindi- 
cated his  or  her  claim  to  it. 

bescatter  (be-skat'er),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + scatter.] 
To  scatter  over. 

With  flowres  bescattered.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  46. 

The  battlemented  pin e-bescattered  ridges  on  the  further 
side.  The  Century,  XXVII.  39. 

bescorn  (be-skorn'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  4-  scorn.']  To 
treat  with  scorn ; mock  at. 

Then  was  he  bescorned  that  onely  should  have  been  hon- 
oured in  all  things.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

bescratch  (be-skrach'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + scratch.] 
To  scratch:  tear  with  the  nails.  Spenser,  F. 
Q.,  III.  v.  3. 

bescrawl  (be-skral'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  4-  scrawl.] 
To  scrawl;  scribble  over. 

So  far  is  it  from  the  kenne  of  these  wretched  projectors 
of  ours  that  bescraull  their  Pamflets  every  day  with  new 
formes  of  government  for  our  Church. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  1. 
bescreen  (be-skren'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + screen.] 
To  cover  with  a screen,  or  as  witb  a screen ; 
shelter ; conceal. 

Besmened  in  night.  Shah. , It.  and  J.,  ii.  2. 

bescribble  (be-skrib'l),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + scribble.] 
To  scribble  over. 

Bescribbled  with  a thousand  trifling  impertinences. 

Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  12. 
bescumbert  (be-skum'ber),  v.  t.  [Also  bescum- 
mer,  < be-1  + scimber  or  scummer.]  To  dis- 
charge ordure  upon;  befoul;  besmear.  Mar- 
ston. 

Did  Block  bescumber 

Statute’s  white  suit  with  the  parchment  lace  there? 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  v.  2. 


beset 

A critic  that  all  the  world  bescumbers 
With  satirical  humours  and  lyrical  numbers. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

bescutcheon  (be-skuch'on),  v.  t.  [<  6c-1  + 
scutcheon.]  To  ornament  with  a scutcheon: 
as,  “ bescutcheoned  and  betagged,”  Churchill, 
The  Ghost,  iv. 

beseet  (be-se'),  v.  [<  ME.  besen,  beseon,  biseon, 

< AS.  beseon,  look,  look  about  (=  OS.  biselian, 
OFries.  bisia  = Goth,  bisaihwan),  < be-  + semi, 
see:  see  be-1  and  see1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  look 
at;  see. — 2.  To  look  to;  see  to;  attend  to;  ar- 
range.— 3 . Reflexively,  to  look  about  one’s  self ; 
look  to  one’s  self. 

II.  intrans.  To  look  about ; look, 
beseech  (be-secli'),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  besought , 
ppr.  beseeching.  [Early  mod.  E.  (north.)  also 
beseek,  < ME.  besechen,  bisechen , also  beseken 
(not  in  AS.)  (=  OFries.  biseka  = T>.  bezoeken  = 
OHO.  bisuochan,  MHG.  besuochen,  G.  besuchen 
= Sw.  besoka  = Dan.  besoge,  visit,  go  to  see),  < 
be-  + seken , seek:  see  be-1  and  seek.]  1.  To 
entreat ; supplicate ; implore ; ask  or  pray  with 
urgency:  followed  by  a personal  object. 

I Paul  myself  beseech  you  by  the  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  Christ.  2 Cor.  x.  1. 

I do  beseech  you 

(Chiefly,  that  I might  set  it  in  my  prayers), 

What  is  your  name?  Shale.,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  beg  eagerly  for;  solicit:  followed  by 
the  thing  solicited. 

But  Eve  ...  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble ; and,  embracing  them,  besought 
His  peace.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  912. 

His  sad  eyes  did  beseech 

Some  look  from  liers,  so  blind  to  him,  so  blind  ! 

William  Morns,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  297. 
= Syn.  Ask,  Request,  Beg,  etc.  (see  ask),  plead  for  or  with, 
petition,  conjure,  appeal  to. 

beseecht  (be-sech'),  n.  [<  beseech,  «.]  A re- 
quest: as,  “such  submiss  beseeches,”  Fletcher 
(and  others ),  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  2. 
beseecher  (be-se'cher),  n.  One  who  beseeches, 
beseechingly  (be-se'ching-li),  adv.  In  a be- 
seeching manner. 

beseechingness  (be-se'ching-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  beseeching  or  earnestly  so- 
licitous. George  Eliot. 

beseechment  (be-sech'ment),  n.  [<  beseech  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  beseeching.  Goodwin. 
beseekt  (be-sek'),  v.  t.  Obsolete  variant  of  be- 
seech. Chaucer. 

There  with  prayers  meeke 
And  myld  entreaty  lodging  did  for  her  beseeke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  37. 
beseem  (be-sem'),  v.  [<  ME.  besemen,  bisemen, 

< be-  + semen,  seem : see  be-1  and  seem.]  I.f 
intrans.  1.  To  seem. 

As  beseemed  right.  Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  26. 

2.  To  be  seemly;  be  meet. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  become;  be  fit  for  or  wor- 
thy of. 

Grave,  beseeming  ornament.  Shah. , It.  and  J.,  i.  1. 
In  general,  it  has  a quiet,  didactic  tone,  such  as  beseems 
its  subject  and  its  age.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  91. 

2f.  To  seem  fit  for. 

But  foure  of  them  the  battell  best  beseemed. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  20. 

beseemingt  (be-se'ming),  n.  Comeliness, 
beseemingly  (be-se'ming-li),  adv.  In  a be- 
seeming manner. 

beseemingness  (be-se'ming-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  beseeming. 

beseemlyt  (be-sem'li),  a.  [<  beseem.,  confused 
with  seemly.]  Seemly;  fit;  suitable:  as,  “be- 
see/mly  order,”  Shenstone,  Schoolmistress, 
beseent  (be-sen'),  pp.  [<  ME.  beseyn,  besein, 
beseye,  byseyn,  etc.,  provided,  arrayed,  having 
a certain  appearance,  pp.  of  besen,  beseon,  be- 
see : see  besee.  ] 1 . Seen  ; viewed ; with  refer- 
ence to  appearance,  looking : as,  a w ell-beseen 
man. 

Arayd  in  . . . sad  habiliments  right  well  beseene. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  5. 

Hence — 2.  Clad;  arrayed;  equipped. 

The  Curate  in  his  best  beseene  solemnly  received  him  at 
the  Churchyard  stile. 

It.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  137  b. 

3.  Provided  with  as  accomplishments;  fur- 
nished. 

beseket,  V.  t.  A Middle  English  spelling  of  be- 
seech. 

besenna  (be-sen'a),  n.  Same  as  mesenna. 
beset  (be-set'),  t".  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  beset,  ppr. 
besetting.  [<  ME.  besetten,  bisetten,  < AS.  be- 
settan  (=  OFries.  bisetta  = D.  bezetten  = LG. 
besetten  = OHG.  bisezan,  MHG.  G.  besetzen  = 
Sw.  besatta  = D.  bescette  ='Goth.  bisatjan),  sur- 
round, < be-,  about,  + settan,  set-:  see-be-1  and 


beset 

set."]  If.  To  set  or  place. — 2.  To  set  or  place 
upon ; distribute  over ; bestud ; besprinkle : now 
only  in  the  perfect  participle. 

The  garden  is  so  beset  with  all  manner  of  sweete  slirubbs, 
that  it  perfumes  the  aire.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  22,  1685. 
A robe  of  azure  beset  with  drops  of  gold. 

Spectator,  No.  425. 

Beset  on  its  external  surface  with  spines. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 532. 
3.  To  come  upon  or  against;  set  upon  in  at- 
tack, or  so  as  to  perplex,  endanger,  or  hem  in ; 
press  upon  severely,  vigorously,  or  from  all 
sides : as,  to  beset  one  with  blows  or  with  en- 
treaties. 

Let  us  lay  aside  . . . the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us. 

Heb.  xii.  1. 

We  are  beset  with  thieves.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 
Adam  sore  beset  replied.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  124. 

Let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates.  Addison,  Cato. 

We  had  been  beset  [with  ice]  fifteen  days,  and  had 
drifted  twenty-two  miles  to  the  southward. 

A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  xxxviii. 
The  main  difficulty  besetting  the  theory  of  the  excava- 
tion of  the  rock  basins  by  ice  is  to  explain  how  the  ice 
after  entering  the  basin  manages  to  get  out  again. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  254. 

4t.  To  employ ; spend ; use  up.  Chaucer. — 5f. 
To  become  ; suit;  look  well  on. — To  be  beset  ont, 
to  be  occupied  with ; have  one’s  mind  fixed  on. 

God  wolde, 

Syn  thou  most  love  thurgh  thy  desfcenee 
That  thou  beset  were  on  swich  on  that  sholde 
Know  al  thi  wo,  al  lakkede  here  pitee. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  521. 

besetment  (be-set'ment),  n.  [<  beset  + -ment.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  beset. 

The  breeze  freshened  off  shore,  breaking  up  and  send- 
ing out  the  floes,  the  leads  rapidly  closing.  Fearing  a be- 
setment, I determined  to  fasten  to  an  iceberg. 

Kane , Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  33. 

2.  The  sin  or  failing  to  which  one  is  most  li- 
able ; a besetting  sin  or  tendency.  [Prom  the 
expression  in  Heb.  xii.  1.] 

It's  my  besetment  to  forget  where  I am,  and  everything 
around  me.  George  Eliot. 

besetting  (be-set'ing),  p.  a.  Habitually  at- 
tacking or  waylaying. 

We  have  all  of  us  our  besetting  sins,  our  special  moral 
danger,  and  our  special  moral  strength. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  ix. 

besewt  (be-so'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  besewen,  < be-  + sew- 
en,  sew:  see  be- 1 and  sew1.]  To  sew.  Gower. 
beseyet,  pp.  A Middle  English  form  of  beseen. 
besha  (be'sha),  n.  An  ancient  Egyptian  mea- 
sure of.  capacity,  said  to  be  equal  to  4.5  liters, 
or  one  imperial  gallon. 

beshett,  pp.  A past  participle  of  beshut.  Chau- 
cer. 

beshinet  (be-shin'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  beslione, 
ppr.  beshinmg.  [<  ME.  beshinen,  biscliinen,  < 
AS.  bescinan  (=  OFries.  bischma  = D.  beschijnen 
= OHG.  bisceinan,  MHG.  bescliinen,  G.  bescheinen 
= Goth,  biskeinan),  shine  upon,  < be-  + scman, 
shine : see  6c-1  and  shine."]  To  shine  about  or 
upon.  Chaucer. 

[She]  was  as  fair  a creature  as  the  sun  might  beshine. 

Beryn,  1.  381. 

beshlik  (besh'lik),  n.  A Turkish  silver  coin,  of 
the  value  of  21  United  States  cents.  Also  beslik. 
beshmet  (besh'met),  n.  [Native  term.]  An 
article  of  food  consisting  of  grapes  made  into 
the  consistence  of  honey,  used  among  the  tribes 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Asia  Minor, 
beshonet  (be-shon').  Preterit  and  past  partici- 
ple of  beshine. 

beshow  (be-sho'),  n.  A name  given  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Puca  to  the  can- 
dle-fish, Anoplopoma  fimbria.  See  cut  under 
candle-fish. 

beshrew  (be-shro'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  beshrewen, 
curse,  pervert,  < be-  + shrew : see  be-1  and 
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It  was  an  idle  bolt  I sent,  against  the  villain  crow ; 

Fair  sir,  I fear  it  harmed  thy  hand ; beshrew  my  erring  bow ! 

Bryant,  Strange  Lady. 

beshroud  (be-shroud'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + shroud."] 
To  cover  with  or  as  with  a shroud;  hide  in 
darkness,  as  with  a cloak, 
beshutt  (be-shut'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  beshutten,  bi- 
shetten,  < be-  + shutten,  shut : see  be-1  and«/mf.] 
To  shut  in  or  inclose ; shut  up  or  confine, 
besiclometer  (bes-i-klom'e-ter),  n.  [<  F.  besi- 
des, spectacles  (modified  (as  if  < bes,  L.  bis, 
twice,  + L.  oculus,  eye)  < OP.  bericle,  crystal, 
spectacles,  dim.  < L.  beryllus:  see  beryl  and 
brills),  + Gr.  phpov,  a measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  distance  between  the 
hinges  of  a pair  of  spectacles ; a forehead-mea- 
sure. 

beside  (be-sld'),  adv.  and  prep.,  prop,  prep.phr. 
[<  ME.  beside,  biside,  byside,  besiden,  bisiden, 
etc.,  also  (with  adv.  gen.  suffix  -es)  besides,  bi- 
sides, adv.  and  prep.,  < AS.  be  sidan  (=  MHG. 
besiten,  besite),  by  (the)  side  ‘ 1 " ’ 

sidan,  dat.  of  side,  side.]  I, 
sides,  which  is  now  the  common  form. 

II.  prep.  1 . At  the  side  of ; near : as,  sit  down 
beside  me,  or  beside  the  stream. 

Beside  him  hung  his  how.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  763. 

I walking  to  and  fro  beside  a stream. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 
2.  Over  and  above;  distinct  from.  [In  this 
sense  now  rare,  besides  being  used  instead.] 


besmear 

3.  Not  included  in  that  mentioned;  otherwise: 
else. 

She  does  write  to  me 
As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  besides. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iii.  1. 

4t.  On  one  side ; aside. 

To  gon  besydes  in  the  weye. 

Chaucer , Canon’s  Yeoman 


A woollen  shirt  is  generally  the  only  article  of  dress 
worn  by  the  monks,  beside  the  turban. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  316. 
3f.  Out  of ; away  from. 

One  of  them  taking  displeasure  with  his  father  . . . step- 
ped to  him,  and  plucking  her  fa  falcon]  beside  [out  of]  his 
flst,  wrong  her  neck. 

Holinshed , Chron.,  Scotland  (ed.  1806),  II.  60. 
Neleus,  Son  of  Codrus,  being  put  beside  [out  of]  the  King- 
dom of  Athens  by  his  younger  Brother  Medon. 

Stanley,  Hist.  Philos,  (ed.  1701).  (N.  E.  D.) 

4.  Apart  from;  not  connected  with;  not  ac- 
cording to. 

It  is  beside  my  present  business  to  enlarge  upon  this 
speculation.  Locke. 

5f.  Contrary  to. 

At  Durham,  beside  all  expectation,  I met  an  old  friend. 

Johnson,  Letters  (ed.  1788),  I.  lxxiii.  106. 

6.  Out  of ; in  a state  deviating  from. 

Enough 

To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

7f.  Without. 

Execut  was  al  byside  hire  leve. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  622. 
Beside  the  mark,  away  from  the  mark  aimed  at ; not  to 
the  point;  irrelevant  or  irrelevantly:  as,  to  shoot  or  to 
argue  beside  the  mark. 


Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  405. 
Thou  canst  not  fight : the  blows  thou  mak’st  at  me 
Are  quite  besides.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  v.  4. 
Sometimes  beside. 

ii  .prep.  If.  By  the  side  of ; near.  Spenser. — 
2.  Over  and  above;  separate  or  distinct  from; 
in  addition  to:  as,  besides  these  honors  he  re- 
ceived much  money.— 3.  Other  than;  except; 
bating. 

Ho  living  creature  ever  walks  in  it  besides  the  chaplain. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  110. 
4f.  Beyond;  away  from:  as,  quite  besides  the 
subjeet—Besides  himselft,  beside  himself.  Holland, 
, tr.  of  Livy,  p.  456.  = Syn.  Beside,  Besides.  See  beside , II. 

j -k*  Y;  besiege  (be-sej'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  besieged , 

adv.  bame  as  be-  ppr.  besieging.  [<  ME.  besegenf  bisegen,  < be-  + 
segen,  besiege : see  be -1  and  siege , t>.]  1.  To  lay- 
siege  to;  beleaguer;  beset  or  surround  with 
armed  forces  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  to 
surrender,  either  by  famine  or  by  violent  at- 
tacks : as,  to  besiege  a castle  or  city. 

Till  Paris  was  besieg'd , famish’d,  and  lost. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  beset ; throng  around ; harass. 

All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cix. 

The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Flutter’d  in  the  besieging  wind’s  uproar, 

And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  xL 
= Syn.  1.  To  beset,  hem  in,  invest,  blockade, 
besieged  (be-sejd'),  p.  a.  In  astrol.,  said  of  a 
planet  which  is  between  two  others, 
besiegement  (be-sej 'ment),  n . [<  besiege  + 
-ment.']  1.  The  act  of  besieging. — 2.  A state 
of  siege ; beleaguerment. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Pemberton  would  have 
permitted  a close  besiegement. 

IT.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  495. 
besieger  (be-se'jer),  n.  One  who  besieges. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  the  besiegers  made  a despe- 
rate though  ineffectual  assault  on  the  city. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  iL  23. 
besieging  (be-se'jing),  p.  a.  Surrounding  in  a 
hostile  manner ; employed  in  a siege : as,  a 
besieging  army. 

besiegingly  (be-se'jing-ii),  adv.  In  a besieging 
manner.  [Bare.] 

besilver  (be-sil'vfer),  V.  t.  [<  6c-1  + silver.] 
To  cover  with  or  as  with  silver.  G.  Fletcher. 
besing  (be-sing'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + sing.]  To  sing 
about ; celebrate  in  song.  Carlyle. 
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shrew1.]  If.  To  wish  a curse  to ; execrate. 

Alle  suche  freendis  I beshrewe.  Bom.  of  the  Rose. 

See,  a blossom  from  the  bough ; 

But  beshrew  his  heart  that  pull’d  it. 

Fletcher , Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  2. 
Nay,  quoth  the  cock ; but  I beshrew  us  both, 

If  I believe  a saint  upon  his  oath. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox. 
2.  In  modern  use,  a mildly  imprecatory  or 
merely  expletive  introductory  exclamation,  in 
the  form  of  the  imperative. 

Beshrew  your  heart, 

Fair  daughter ! you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3. 
Beshrew  me,  but  it  was  an  absolute  good  jest. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 
Beshrew  the  sombre  pencil ! said  I vauntingly. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey. 


To  reason  with  such  a writer  is  like  talking  to  a deaf  besitf  (be-sit'),  V.  (.  [<  ME.  besitten,  < AS.  be- 

„„  ,.,i, _..j  > T sittan,  sit  about,  < be-,  about,  + sit  tan,  sit:  see 

be-1  and  sit,  and  cf.  the  causal  form  beset.]  1. 
To  sit  about;  besiege. — 2.  To  sit  upon. — 3. 
To  sit  properly  upon,  as  clothes;  suit;  be- 
come. 

That  which  is  for  Ladies  most  besitting. 

Spenser,  F.  Q^,  IV.  ii.  19. 

beslabbert  (be-slab'er),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  beslaber- 
en,  also  besloberen  (=  LG.  beslabbern),  < be-  + 
slaberen,  slabber,  slobber : see  be-1  and  slabber, 
slobber.]  To  beslaver ; beslobber.  Piers  Plow- 
man. 

beslave  (be-slav'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + slave.]  To 
make  a slave  of;  enslave. 

[Covetousness]  beslaves  the  affections. 

Quarles,  Judgment  and  Mercy, 
beslaver  (be-slav'er),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + slaver1. 
Cf.  beslabber.]  To  cover  with  slaver,  or  any- 
thing suggesting  slaver ; hence,  to  cover  with 
fulsome  flattery. 

beslik  (bes'lik),  n.  Same  as  beshlik. 
beslime  (be-slim'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + slime.]  To 
daub  with  or  as  with  slime ; soil. 

Our  fry  of  writers  may  beslime  his  fame. 

B.  Jonson , Prol.  to  Poetaster. 


man  who  catches  at  a stray  word,  makes  answer  beside  the 
mark,  and  is  led  further  and  further  into  error  by  every 
attempt  to  explain. 

Macaulay,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 
To  be  beside  one’s  self,  to  be  out  of  one’s  wits  or  senses; 
be  in  a high  state  of  mental  exaltation  or  excitement ; lose 
one’s  self-command  through  strong  feeling. 

Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learning  doth  make 
thee  mad.  Acts  xxvi.  24. 

He  came  down  with  a huge  long  naked  weapon  in  both 
his  hands,  and  looked  so  dreadfully ! sure  he’s  beside  him- 
self. B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iv.  2. 

To  go  besidet,  to  pass  by ; pass  over. — To  look  besidet, 

to  overlook ; fail  to  see ; miss  seeing. 

Let  vs  but  open  our  eyes,  we  cannot  looke  beside  a lesson. 

Bp.  Hall  (1627),  Epistles,  iv.  341. 
= Syn.  Beside,  Besides.  Beside,  by  the  side  of ; besides,  in 
addition  to. 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 
His  [Muley  Abul  Hassan’s]  kingdom  now  contained  four- 
teen cities,  ninety -seven  fortified  places,  besides  numerous 
unwalled  towns  and  villages  defended  by  formidable  cas- 
tles. Irving , Granada,  p.  13. 

besideryt  (be-si'de-ri),  n.  [Origin  unknown.] 
A species  of  pear."  Johnson. 


besides  (be-sidz'),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  ME.  be-  beslobber  (be-slob'er),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  besloberen, 
-:1—  ' — same  as  beslaheren : see  beslabber.]  To  besmear 

or  befoul  with  spittle  or  anything  running  from 
the  mouth ; slobber  over  with  effusive  kisses ; 
hence,  to  flatter  in  a fulsome  manner  or  to  a 
fulsome  degree. 

beslubber  (be-slub'&r),  v.  t.  [Var.  of  beslobber.] 
To  besmear  or  befoul. 


sides,  bisides,  < beside  + adv.  gen.  suffix  -es : see 
beside.]  I.  adv.  1.  Moreover;  more  than  that; 
further. 

The  match 

Were  rich  and  honourable  ; besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  addition ; over  and  above ; as  well. 

The  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  “ytofte?  ^ beslurry  (bf-slur'i),  V.  t.  [<  be- 1 + E.  dial,  slurry, 

There  are  hBsidesmanypompousvolumes,  some  emboss’d  .S0^:  see  soil.  Drayton.  [Bare.] 

with  gold,  and  intaglias  on  achats,  medailes,  etc.  Desmear  (be-smer  ),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  2, 1680.  besmeer,  besmere,  besmire , etc.,  < ME.  bismeor- 


Beslubber  our  garments  with  it  [blood]. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 


besmear 

wen,  < AS.  *bismerwian,  besmyrian  (=  MHG.  be- 
smirwen),  besmear,  < be-  + smyrwan,  smierwan, 
smear : see  be- 1 and  smear. ] To  smear  over  or 
about;  bedaub;  overspread  with  any  viscous 
matter,  or  with  any  soft  substance  that  adheres ; 
hence,  to  foul ; soil ; sully. 

My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  i. 

His  dear  friends  Acates  and  Acanthes 
Lie  in  the  field  besmired  in  their  bloods. 

Chapman , Blind  Beggar. 
Her  gushing  blood  the  pavement  all  besmear’d. 

Dryden. 

besmearer  (be-smer'er),  n.  One  who  besmears, 
besmirch  (be-’smerch'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + smirch.'] 
To  soil ; discolor,  as  with  soot  or  mud ; hence, 
to  sully ; obscure.  [The  figurative  use  is  now 
the  more  common  one.] 

Our  gayness,  and  our  gilt,  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3. 
The  dishonor  that  besmirches  the  husband  of  a faithless 
woman.  Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  87. 

besmoke  (be-smok'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  besmoken,  < 
be-1  + smoken,  smoke:  see  be-1  and  smoke.] 
1.  To  befoul  or  fill  with  smoke. — 2.  To  harden 
or  dry  in  smoke.  Johnson. — 3.  To  fumigate. 
[Rare.] 

besmooth  (be-smoTH'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + smooth.] 
To  make  smooth.  Chapman. 
besmoteredt,  pp.  [ME.,  pp.  of  *besmoteren; 
appar.  freq.  of  besmut,  which,  however,  does 
not  appear  in  ME.]  Smutted ; spotted ; made 
dirty. 

A gepoun 

A1  bysmotered  with  his  habergeoun. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  76. 
besmut  (be-smut'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  besmut- 
ted,  ppr.  besmutting.  [<  be- 1 + smut.]  To 
blacken  with  smut ; foul  with  soot, 
besmutch  (be-smuch'),  t).  t.  [<  be-1  4-  smutch,] 
To  besmirch.’  Carlyle. 

besnow  (be-sno'),  v.  t.  [With  altered  vowel 
(after  snow),  for  earlier  besnew,  < ME.  besnewen, 

< AS.  besniwan  (=MHG.  besnien,  G.  beschneien), 

< be-  + sniwan,  snow:  see  he-1  and  snow.]  To 
cover  with  or  as  with  snow ; whiten. 

A third  thy  white  and  small  hand  shall  besnow. 

Carets,  To  Lady  Anne  Hay. 
besnuff  (be-snuf'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + snuff.]  To 
befoul  with  snuff.  [Rare.] 

Unwashed  her  hands,  and  much  besnuff ed  her  face. 

Young,  Satires,  vi. 

besogniot,  n.  See  bisognio. 
besoil  (be-soil'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  besoylen,  < be-1  + 
soilen,  soil:  see  be-1  and  soil.]  To  soil;  stain; 
sully.  ’ 

Venerable  too  is  the  rugged  face,  all  weather-tanned, 
besoiled,  with  its  rude  intelligence. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  iii.  4. 
besom  (be'zum),  n.  [<  ME.  besum,  besem,  besme, 
a broom,  a rod,  < AS.  besema,  besma,  a rod,  in  pi. 
a bundle  of  twigs  or  rods  used  as  a broom,  also 
as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  = OPries. 
besma  = OD.  bessem,  D.  bezem  = LG.  bessen  = 
OHG.  besamo,  MHG.  beseme,  G.  besot,  a broom, 
a rod;  orig.  perhaps  a twig,  hence  a bundle 
of  twigs,  a broom.]  1.  A brush  of  twigs  for 
sweeping;  hence,  a broom  of  any  kind. 

I will  sweep  it  with  the  besom,  of  destruction,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  Is.  xiv.  23. 

The  Lord  Bacon  was  wont  to  commend  the  advice  of 
the  plain  old  man  at  Buxton,  that  sold  besoms. 

Bacon's  Apophthegms,  p.  190. 
There  is  little  to  the  rake  to  get  after  the  bissome. 

Scotch  proverb,  in  Ray  (1678),  p.  390. 
2.  A name  given  to  the  common  broom  of  Eu- 
rope, Cytisus  scoparius,  and  to  the  heather,  Cal- 
luna  vulgaris,  because  both  are  used  for  besoms. 
— 3.  [Pron.  biz'um.]  A contemptuous  epithet 
for  a low,  worthless  woman.  [Scotch.] 
besom  (be'zum),  v.  t.  [<  besom,  n.]  To  sweep 
as  with  a besom.  Cowper.  [Rare.] 
besomer  (be'zum-er),  n.  One  who  uses  a besom, 
besoothment  (be-soTH'ment),  n.  [<  *besoothe 
(not  in  use)  (<  be-1  + soothe)  + -ment.]  That 
which  yields  consolation ; solace ; comfort. 
Quarterly  Sev.  [Rare.] 

besortt  (be-s6rt')f  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + sort.]  To 
suit;  fit;  become. 

Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 
besortt  (be-s6rt'),  n.  [X  besort,  v.]  Something 
fitting  or  appropriate ; suitable  company. 

I crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife,  . . . 

With  such  accommodation  and  besort 

As  levels  with  her  breeding.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

besot  (be-sot'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  besotted, 
ppr.  besotting.  [<  be-1  + sot]  1.  To  infat- 
uate ; make  a dotard  of. 
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A fellow  sincerely  besotted  on  his  own  wife. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Pref. 

2.  To  stupefy  ; affect  with  mental  or  moral 
stupidity  or  blindness. 

A weak  and  besotted  prince— who  had  . . . produced 
a revolt  in  which  six  thousand  lives  were  lost — is  per- 
mitted, unmolested  and  in  safety,  to  leave  the  city. 

Everett,  Orations,  I.  517. 

3.  To  make  sottish,  as  with  drink;  make  a 
sot  of. 

Permitted  ...  to  besot  themselves  in  the  company  of 
their  favourite  revellers.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

besotment  (be-sot'ment),  n.  [X  besot  + -ment.] 
The  act  of  making  one’s  self  sottish  by  drink ; 
the  state  of  being  besotted. 

The  debasing  habit  of  unsocial  besotment  is  not  brought 
under  the  eyes  of  his  superior.  Bidwer. 

besotted  (be-sot'ed),  p.  a.  1.  Characterized  by 
or  indicative  of  stupidity;  stupid;  infatuated. 
Besotted,  base  ingratitude.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  778. 

Historical  painting  had  sunk  ...  on  the  north  into  the 
patient  devotion  of  besotted  lives  to  delineations  of  1 tricks 
and  fogs,  fat  cattle  and  ditch  water.  Buskin. 

2.  Made  sottish  by  drink ; stupefied  by  habit- 
ual intoxication. 

besottedly  (be-sot'ed-li),  adv.  In  a besotted 
or  foolish  manner. 

besottedness  (be-sot'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  besotted; ’stupidity ; arrant  folly;  infat- 
uation. 

besottingly  (be-sot'ing-li),  adv.  In  a besotting 
manner. 

besought  (be-s6t').  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  beseech. 

besour  (be-sour'),  V.  t.  [<  be-1  + sour.]  To 
make  sour.  Hammond. 

besouth  (be-south'J.  prep.  [<  ME.  be-sowtli;  < 
6e-2  + south,  Cf.  benorth.]  To  the  south  of. 
[Scotch.] 

bespangle  (be-spang'gl),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + span- 
gle.] To  adorn  with  spangles;  dot  or  sprinkle 
with  small  glittering  objects. 

Not  Berenice’s  lock  first  rose  so  bright, 

The  heav’ns  bespangling  with  dishevell’d  light. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  v.  130. 
bespat  (be-spat').  Preterit  of  bespit. 
bespatter  (be-spat'er),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + spatter.] 

1.  To  soil  by  spattering;  sprinkle  with  any- 
thing liquid,  or  with  any  wet  or  adhesive 
substance. — 2.  Figuratively,  to  asperse  with 
calumny  or  reproach. 

Whom  never  faction  could  bespatter.  Swift,  On  Poetry. 

bespattlet  (be-spat'l),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + spattle.] 
To  spit  on.  Bp.  Bale. 

bespawlt  (be-spdl'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + spawl.] 
To  soil  or  make  foul  with  or  as  with  spittle. 

Bespaivls 

The  conscious  time  with  humorous  foam  and  brawls. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
This  remonstrant  would  invest  himself  conditionally 
with  all  the  rheum  of  the  town,  that  he  might  have  suffi- 
cient to  bespawl  his  brethren. 

Milton,  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
bespeak  (be-spek'),  v. ; pret.  bespoke  (formerly 
bespake),  pp.  bespoken , bespoke , ppr.  bespeak- 
ing. [<  ME.  bespeken,  bispeken,  speak,  agree 
upon,  complain,  < AS.  besprecan , complain  (= 
OS.  bisprekan  = OFries.  bispreka  = D.  bespreken 
= OHG.  bisprehhan , MHG.  G.  besprechen,  be- 
speak), < be-  + sprecan,  speak:  see  be -1  and 
speak.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  speak  for  beforehand; 
engage  in  advance;  make  arrangements  for: 
as,  to  bespeak  a place  in  a theater. 

Staying  in  Paul’s  Churchyard,  to  bespeak  Ogilby’s  ^Esop’s 
Fables  and  Tully’s  Officys  to  be  bound  for  me. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  138. 
’Tis  very  true,  ma’am  ; every  thing  is  fixed,  and  the  wed- 
ding liveries  bespoke.  Shendan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

2.  To  stipulate,  solicit,  or  ask  for,  as  a favor: 
as,  to  bespeak  a calm  hearing. 

This  is  a sinister  and  politic  kind  of  charity,  whereby 
we  seem  to  bespeak  the  pities  of  men  in  the  like  occasions. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  2. 

3f.  To  forebode ; foretell. 

They  started  fears,  bespoke  dangers,  and  formed  omi- 
nous prognosticks,  to  scare  the  allies.  Sivift. 

4.  To  speak  to;  address.  [In  this  sense  mostly 
poetical.] 

He  thus  the  queen  bespoke.  Dryden. 

5.  To  betoken;  show;  indicate,  as  by  signs. 
When  the  abbot  of  St.  Martin  was  horn,  he  had  so  little 

the  figure  of  a man  that  it  bespoke  him  rather  a monster. 

Locke. 

His  face  bespeaks 
A deep  and  simple  meekness. 

Wordsworth,  The  Borderers,  i. 
The  object,  alike  paltry  and  impossible,  of  this  ambi- 
tion, bespoke  the  narrow  mind. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  513. 


Bessel’s  function 

Il.t  intram.  To  speak  up  or  out;  exclaim; 
speak. 

Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

Milton,  Nativity,  vi. 
And  thus  the  chief  bespake.  Cowper,  Iliad,  ii.  201. 

bespeak  (be-spek'),  n.  [<  bespeak , v.,  1.]  Among 
actors  in  Great  Britain,  a benefit : so  called 
from  the  bespeaking  of  patronage  by  the  actors, 
or  of  the  play  by  the  patrons.  See  benefit , 5. 
bespeaker  (be-spe'_ker),  n.  One  who  bespeaks, 
bespeaking  (be-spe'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  be- 
speak.] The  act  of  speaking  for  or  soliciting; 
solicitation. 

. A preface,  therefore,  which  is  but  a bespeaking  of  favour, 
is  altogether  useless.  Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  Pref. 

bespeckle  (be-spek'l),  v.  t.  [<  + speckle.] 

To  mark  with  speckles,  spots,  or  bright  patches. 
Bespeckled  her  with  . . . gaudy  allurements. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

bespendt  (be-spend'),  v.  t.  [<  be- i + spend. ] 
To  expend;  bestow;  employ. 

All  his  craft 
Bespent  about  the  bed. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  viii. 

bespett,  v.  t.  [ME.  bespeten  (weak  verb,  pp. 
bcspet,  bespat),  < be-1  + speten,  < AS.  spcetan, 
spit:  see  spit,  and  cf.  bespit.]  To  bespit, 
bespew  (be-spu'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + spew.]  To 
spew  or  vomit  on. 

bespice  (be-spis'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + spice.]  To 
season  with  spices  or  drugs ; hence,  to  drug ; 
poison. 

Ay,  and  thou, 

His  cup-bearer,  . . . mightst  bespice  a cup, 

To  give  mine  eiremy  a lasting  wink. 

, . Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

bespirtt,  v.  t.  See  bespurt. 
bespit  (be-spit'),  v.  t. ; pret.  bespit , bespat , pp. 
bespit,,  bespitten,  bespitted,  ppr.  bespitting.  [< 
ME.  bispitten,  < hi-  + spitten,  spit:  see  be-1  and 
spit,  and  cf.  bespet.]  To  spit  upon;  soil  with 
spittle. 

bespoke  (be-spok').  Preterit  and  past  partici- 
ple of  bespeak. 

bespot  (be-spot'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  Uspotten,  < bi- 
+ spotten,  spot:  see  be-1  and  spot]  To  make 
spots  on ; mark  with  spots ; cover  with  or  as 
with  blots  or  blemishes. 

Bcspottcd  so  with  sin.  Drayton,  Matilda  to  K.  John, 
bespread  (be-spred'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + spread,] 
To  spread  over;  cover  with. 

His  nuptial  bed, 

With  curious  needles  wrought,  and  painted  flowers  be- 
spread. Dryden. 

bespreng  (be-spreng'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  besprengen, 
bisprengen  (pp.  besprenged,  bespreynt,  etc.),  < 
AS.  besprengan  (=  D.  and  G.  besprengen),  be- 
sprinkle, < be-  + sprengan,  sprinkle:  see  be-1 
and  spreng,  and  cf.  besprinkle.]  1.  To  sprinkle 
over;  besprinkle:  as,  “ besprent  with  teares,” 
Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  26. 

The  floor  with  tassels  of  fir  was  besprent. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  King  Olaf,  iv. 
2.  To  spread;  scatter. 

His  silver  tresses  thin  besprent. 

T.  Warton,  Grave  of  King  Arthur. 
[Obsolete  except  in  the  perfect  participle  be- 
sprent.] 

besprent  (be-sprent'),  p.  a,  [Pp.  of  bespreng.] 
Besprinkled. 

In  the  flower-besprent  meadows  his  genius  we  trace. 

Wordsworth,  At  Vallombrosa. 

besprinkle  (be- spring 'kl),  V.  t.  [<  he- 1 4- 
sprinkle.  Cf.  bespreng.]  To  sprinkle  over; 
scatter  over : as,  to  besprinkle  with  dust. 

Herodotus  . . . hath  besprinkled  his  work  with  many 
fabulosities.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Besprinkles  with  Cimmerian  dew.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  4. 

besprinkler  (be-spring'kler),  n.  One  who  be- 
sprinkles. 

bespurt,  bespirtt  (be-spert'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + 
spurt.]  To  spurt  out  or  over ; throw  out  in  a 
stream  or  streams. 

Well  bespurted  with  his  own  holy  water. 

Milton,  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

bespurtlet  (be-sper'tl),  v.t.  [<  be- 1 + Spur  tie.) 
To  bespatter,  as  with  contumely;  asperse. 

I give  thy  dogged  sullennes  free  libertle  : trot  about,  and 
bespurtle  whom  thou  pleasest. 

Marston  and  Webster,  The  Malcontent,  i.  2. 
besputter  (be-sput'er),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + sputter.] 
To  sputter  over. 

Besselian  (be-sel'yan),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ori- 
ginated by  the  German  astronomer  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Bessel  (1784—1846) — Besselian  function. 

Same  as  Bessel’ s function  (which  see,  under  function) 

Bessel’s  function.  See  function. 


Bessemer  converter 

Bessemer  converter,  iron,  process,  steel,  etc. 
See  the  nouns. 

Bessera  (bes'e-ra),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  the 
Russian  naturalist  Besser.]  A genus  of  Mexi- 
can bulbous  liliaceous  plants,  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  B.  elegans,  frequently  cultivated. 
Its  showy  crimson  llowers  are  borne  in  a termi- 
nal umbel. 

bessis  (bes'is),  n.  Same  as  bcs. 
bessognet,  «•  See  bisogno. 

best  (best),  a.  and  n.  (superlative  of  good). 

*[See  better,  a.,  and  good.']  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  highest 
quality,  excellence,  or  standing:  said  of  both 
persons  and  things  in  regard  to  mental,  moral, 
or  physical  qualities,  whether  inherent  or  ac- 
quired : as,  the  best  writers  and  speakers ; the 
best  families ; the  best  judgment ; the  best  years 
of  one’s  life ; a house  built  of  the  best  materials. 

When  he  is  best,  he  is  a little  worse  than  a man ; and 
when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a beast. 

Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2. 

What  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  550. 

2.  Of  greatest  advantage,  usefulness,  or  suita- 
bility for  the  purpose  intended ; most  advan- 
tageous, suitable,  appropriate,  or  desirable: 
as,  the  best  man  for  the  place  ; the  best  way  to 
do  anything. 

His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health, 

And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Yil.,  1.  61. 

3.  Most  kind,  beneficent,  or  good : applied  to 
persons:  as,  the  best  husband  imaginable ; which 
of  your  brothers  is  best  to  you  f — 4.  Largest ; 
greatest ; most : as,  we  spent  the  best  part  of 
three  days  in  getting  there — Best  man,  the 
groomsman  or  chief  attendant  on  the  bridegroom  at  a 
wedding. 

I acted  in  the  capacity  of  backer  or  best  man  to  the 
bridegroom.  Dickens. 

In  our  own  marriages  the  best  man  seems  originally 
to  have  been  the  chief  abettor  of  the  bridegroom  in  the 
act  of  capture.  Darwin , Des.  of  Man,  II.  xx. 

Best  work,  in  mining,  the  richest  class  of  ore. — To  put 
one’s  best  foot  foremost.  See  foot. 

ii.  n.  1.  Tbe  highest  possible  state  of  ex- 
cellence; the  best  quality  or  property  of  a 
person  or  thing. 

Yf  thou  wylte  leve  in  peas  & Reste, 

Here,  & see,  & sey  the  beste. 

Prov.  of  Good  Counsel,  52. 

But  you,  O you, 

So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 

Of  every  creature’s  best.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

2.  All  that  one  can  do,  or  show  in  one’s  self: 
often  used  in  this  sense  with  the  possessive 
pronouns  my , thy,  his , their,  etc. : as,  I will  do 
my  best  to  advance  your  interests;  she  is  bent 
on  looking  her  best ; he  did  all  he  could  to  ap- 
pear at  his  best  in  that  performance. 

Then  gan  I him  to  comfort  all  my  best. 

Spenser,  Daphnaida,  1.  190. 

Win  shall  I not,  but  do  my  best  to  win. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
At  best,  in  the  utmost  degree  or  extent  applicable  to  the 
case : as,  life  is  at  best  very  short. 

The  Law  of  England  is  at  best  but  the  reason  of  Parlia- 
ment. Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  x. 

For  bestt,  finally;  for  good  and  all. 

Those  constitutions  ...  are  now  established  for  best, 
and  not  to  be  mended.  Milton. 

For  the  best,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  advantageous  re- 
sult ; with  the  best  intentions. — The  best,  (a)  The  best 
people  collectively  ; those  of  the  highest  standing  in  any 
respect,  but  especially  socially  or  intellectually. 

Throng,  tlieir  rags  and  they, 

The  basest,  far  into  that  council-hall 
Where  sit  the  best  and  stateliest  of  the  land. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 
(ft)  The  best  things,  or  a thing  of  the  best  quality : as,  he 
always  buys  the  best ; dressed  in  one’s  best. 

The  lads  and  lassies  in  their  best 
Were  dressed  from  top  to  toe. 

A'.  Ranxford,  Gypsying. 
The  best  Of,  the  advantage  in  (a  contest  or  proceeding) 
or  over  (a  person) : as,  from  the  start  A.  B.  had  the  best  o/it. 

As  far  as  dignity  is  concerned,  Steele  has  certainly  the 
best  of  the  quarrel.  A.  Dobson,  Introd.  to  Steele,  p.  xxxix. 
To  make  the  best  of,  to  use  to  the  best  advantage ; get 
all  that  one  can  out  of. 

Let  there  be  freedom  to  carry  their  commodities  where 
they  may  make  the  best  of  them.  Bacon. 

Often  used  in  speaking  of  things  or  events  that  are  not 
so  good  or  favorable  as  was  expected  or  was  to  be  wished : 
as,  to  make  the  best  of  ill  fortune  or  a bad  bargain. — To 
make  the  best  of  one’s  way,  to  travel  or  proceed  with 
all  possible  speed. 

best  (best),  adv.  (superlative  of  well).  [See 
better,  adv .]  1.  In  the  most  excellent  or  most 

suitable  manner ; with  most  advantage  or  suc- 
cess : as,  he  who  runs  best  gets  the  prize ; the 
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6es£-behaved  boy  in  the  school ; the  &es#-culti- 
vated  fields. 

Speak  ye,  who  best  can  tell. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  160. 

Most  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a day  of  sloth. 

Cowpei-,  Task,  iv. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  vii.  23. 
2.  In  or  to  the  highest  degree ; to  the  fullest 
extent;  most  fully:  as,  those  who  know  him 
best  speak  highly  of  him ; those  best  informed 
say  so;  the  tesi-abused  man  in  town. 

Old  fashions  please  me  best.  Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  1. 

Tell  whom  thou  lovest  best.  Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

I relish  best  the  free  gifts  of  Providence. 

Hawthorne,  Old.  Manse,  I. 

best  (best),  v.  t.  [<  best,  a.  or  n .]  1.  To  get 

the  better  of ; outdo  ; surpass. 

I cannot  stand  quiet  and  see  the  dissenters  best  the  es- 
tabiishment.  Trafford,  World  in  Ch.,  ii.  77.  (AT.  E.  D.) 

2.  To  overreach  or  outwit : as,  to  best  a client. 
— 3.  To  defeat  in  a contest;  do  better  than; 
beat;  hence,  in  pugilism,  to  thrash  soundly; 
drub ; defeat  at  fisticuffs. 

bestadt.  An  obsolete  preterit  corresponding  to 
the  past  participle  bestead 3. 

bestain  (be-stan'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1-  + stain.']  To 
mark  with  stains;  discolor;  spot. 

All  with  blood  bestain  his  cheeks. 

Percy's  Reliques,  p.  134. 

bestand  (be-stand'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + stand.]  To 
serve ; be  of  service  to ; be  ready  to  serve  or 
aid.  [Rare.] 

To  such  practical  lessons  as  would  always  bestand  them 
well.  D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together. 

best-best  (best'best),  a.  The  very  best:  some- 
times used  in  trade  to  indicate  the  very  best 
quality. 

bestead1  (be-sted'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp,  bestead- 
ed, bested,  ppr.  besteading.  [<  Zie-1  + stead,  v., 
support,  help.]  1.  To  help;  assist. — 2.  To 
profit;  benefit;  serve;  avail. 

Remember  this,  Gil  Bias,  . . . pay  your  court  to  Signior 
Rodriguez,  . . . his  friendship  will  bestead  you  much. 

Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  iii.  3. 

In  this  ship  was  great  store  of  dry  Newfoundland  fish, 

. . . the  same  being  so  new  and  good  as  it  did  very  greatly 
bestead  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  voyage. 

Sir  F.  Drake,  West  India  Voyage. 
Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  father  bred  ! 

How  little  you  bested 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys ! 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  3. 

bestead2t  (be-sted'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + stead,  place.] 
To  take  the  place  of. 

llys  missing  of  the  Vniuersitie  Oratorship,  wherein  Doc- 
tor feme  besteaded  him. 

Nash,  Haue  with  you  to  Saffronwalden. 

bestead3,  p.  a.  See  bested. 

bested,  bestead  (be-sted'),  p.  a.  [Prop,  only 
as  a pp.  or  p.  a. ; but  Spenser  uses  a pret. 
bestad  and  pp.  bestedded,  and  other  authors 
have  adopted  present  forms;  < ME.  bested, 
listed,  commonly  bestad,  bistad,  earliest  forms 
bistathed,  bisteathet,  pp.,  without  pres,  or  pret. 
(=  Dan.  bestedt),  < be-  + stad,  stadd,  later 
sted,  etc.,  < Icel.  staddr  — Sw.  stadd,  circum- 
stanced, pp.  of  stedhja,  fix,  appoint,  = AS.  stasth- 
than,  set,  set  fast,  plant,  < stasth,  a place,  re- 
lated to  stede,  a place,  stead:  see  stead  and 
steady.]  1.  Placed;  situated:  of  things. — 2. 
Placed  or  circumstanced  as  to  condition,  con- 
venience, benefit,  and  the  like ; situated : of 
persons. 

She  saith  that  she  shall  not  be  glad, 

Till  that  she  se  hym  so  bestad. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i. 

Many  far  worse  bestead  than  ourselves.  Barrow. 

In  old  Bassora’s  schools  I seemed 
Hermit  vowed  to  books  and  gloom, — 

111  bested  for  gay  bridegroom. 

Emerson,  Hermione. 
3f.  Disposed  mentally ; affected : as,  “sorrow- 
fully bestad,”  Chaucer. — 4f.  Provided ; fur- 
nished. 

The  Ladie,  ill  of  friends  bestedded. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  3. 
[This  word  is  scarcely  if  at  all  used  now,  ex- 
cept in  such  phrases  as  ill  or  sore  bested.  ] 

Bestise  (bes'ti-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  bestia, 
a beast : see  beast.]  A suborder  of  the  mam- 
malian order  Insectivora,  including  the  true  in- 
sectivores  as  distinguished  from  the  frugivo- 
rous  Galeopithecidce,  having  the  limbs  fitted  for 
walking,  but  not  for  flying  (being  devoid  of  a 
parachute),  and  the  lower  incisors  not  pecti- 
nate. The  group  contains  the  whole  of  the  or- 
der, excepting  the  family  just  named. 


bestorm 

bestial  (bes'tial),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  bestialis,  < 
bestia,  beast:  see  beast.]  I .a.  1.  Belonging 
to  a beast  or  to  the  class  of  beasts ; animal. 

Of  shape  part  human,  part  bestial.  Tatler,  No.  49. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a beast;  brutal;  be- 
low the  dignity  of  reason  or  humanity;  carnal: 
as,  a bestial  appetite. 

I have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  re- 
mains is  bestial.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Bestial  automaton.  See  automaton.  — Bestial  sign, 
in  astrol.,  a zodiacal  sign  denoted  by  a quadruped,  Aries, 
Taurus,  Leo,  Sagittarius,  or  Capricornus.  =Syn.  Brutish, 
Bestial,  etc.  (see  brute);  vile,  depraved,  sensual. 

n.  n.  [<  LL.  bestiale,  cattle,  neut.  of  L.  bes- 
tialis: see  above.]  1.  In  Scots  law,  the  cattle 
on  a farm  taken  collectively. — 2f.  A work  on 
zoology.  Brewer. 

bestiality  (bes-tial'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  bestialitas,  < 
bestialis:  s ee  bestial.]  1.  The  qualities  or  na- 
ture of  a beast;  conduct  or  mental  condition 
unworthy  of  human  nature ; beastliness. 

What  can  be  a greater  absurdity  than  to  affirm  bestial- 
ity to  be  the  essence  of  humanity,  and  darkness  the  centre 
of  light  ? Martinus  Scriblerus. 

2.  Unnatural  connection  with  a beast, 
bestialize  (bes'tial-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bes- 
tialized,  ppr.  besiializing.  [<  bestial,  a.,  + -ize.] 
To  make  like  a beast ; bring  or  reduce  to  the 
state  or  condition  of  a beast. 

The  process  of  bestializing  humanity.  Mare. 

bestially  (bes'tial-i),  adv.  In  a bestial  man- 
ner: brutally;  as  a brute  beast, 
bestiant  (bes't.ian),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
beast  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xiii. 
xx.). 

bestianismt  (bes'tian-izm),  n.  [<  bestian  4- 
-ism.]  The  power  of  the  beast.  See  bestian. 
bestiarian  (bes-ti-a'ri-an),  n.  [<  L.  bestia,  a 
beast,  + -arian;  suggested  by  humanitarian.] 
One  who  is  an  advocate  of  the  kind  treatment 
of  animals ; specifically,  in  Great  Britain,  an 
antivivisectionist. 

bestiary  (bes'ti-a-ri),  n.  [<  ML.  bestiarium, 
neut.  of  L.  bestiarius,  pertaining  to  wild  beasts 
(as  a n.,  a beast-fighter),  < bestia,  a wild  beast.] 
It.  A fighter  with  wild  beasts  in  the  ancient 
Roman  amphitheater. — 2.  A name  formerly 
sometimes  given  to  a book  treating  of  animals. 

Mr.  Watkins  has,  however,  gone  further  back,  and  com- 
mences with  Homer  and  Hesiod.  His  opening  chapter, 
“ A Homeric  Bestiary,"  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  satisfactory  portions  of  his  work. 

-V.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  260. 
bestiate  (bes'ti-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  besti- 
ated,  ppr.  bestiating.  [<  L.  bestia,  a beast,  + 
-a/e2.]  To  make  beastly;  bestialize.  [Rare.] 
Drunkenness  bestiates  the  heart. 

R.  Junius,  Sinne  Stigmatized,  p.  235. 
bestick  (be-stik'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bestuck, 
ppr.  bcs  ticking.  [<  be-1-  + stick1-.]  1.  To  stick 
on  the  surface  of ; cover  over. — 2.  To  pierce 
in  various  places ; pierce  through  and  through. 

Truth  shall  retire, 

Bestuck  with  slanderous  darts. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  536. 
In  these  little  visual  interpretations  [valentines]  no 
emblem  is  so  common  as  the  heart,  . . . the  bestuck  and 
bleeding  heart.  Lamb,  Valentine’s  Day. 

bestill  (be-stil'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + still1.]  To 
make  quiet  or  still. 

Commerce  bestilled  her  many-nationed  tongue. 

J.  Cunningham,  Elegiac  Ode. 
[In  the  following  passage  uncertain : 

They,  bestill'd 

Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 

Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios ; the  quartos  and  mod- 
ern editions  read  distilled.] 

bestir  (be-ster'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bestirred, 
ppr.  bestirring.  [<  ME.  bestyrien,  bestirien,  be - 
sterien,  bestir,  < AS.  bestyrian,  heap  up,  pile  up, 
< be - + styrian,  stir:  see  be-1  and  stir.~\  To  put 
into  brisk  or  vigorous  action ; reflexively,  move 
with  life  and  vigor : as,  bestir  yourself. 

You  have  . . . bestirred  your  valour. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iL  2. 

Come  on,  clowns,  forsake  your  dumps, 

And  bestir  your  hobnailed  stumps. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Satyr. 

Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  334. 

bestness  (best'nes),  n.  [<  best  + - ness .]  The 
quality  of  being  best.  [Rare.] 

The  bestness  of  a thing. 

Bp.  Morton , Episcopacy  Asserted,  § 4. 

bestorm  (be-st6rm' ),  v.  t.  [<  be-  + storm  ; not 
descended  from  AS.  bestyrman  = G.  bestiirmen 
= Sw.  bestorma  = Dan.  bestorme,  attack  with 
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storm,  agitate.]  To  overtake  with  a storm; 
assail  with  storms:  as,  “boats  bestormed,”  Sir 
W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  iii.  6. 

All  is  sea  besides, 

Sinks  under  us,  bestorms,  and  then  devours. 

Young , Night  Thoughts,  iv. 

bestow  (be-sto7),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bestowen,  bistow- 
en;  < be- i + stow , place:  see  stoic.']  1.  To  lay 
up  in  store;  deposit  for  safe  keeping;  stow; 
place. 

I have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruits.  Luke  xii.  17. 
He  bestowed  it  in  a pouch  lined  with  perfumed  leather. 

Scott. 

To  all  appearance  I must  be  [engaged]  for  many  months 
to  come  in  turning  out,  examining,  sorting,  and  bestowing 
these  materials. 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray , 8th  Ann.  Add.  to  Philol.  Soc. 

2.  To  lodge,  or  find  quarters  for;  provide  with 
accommodation. 

Well,  my  masters,  I’ll  leave  him  with  you;  now  I see 
him  bestowed , I’ll  go  look  for  my  goods. 

B.  J on8on,  Bartholomew  Fair„  iv.  1. 

3.  To  dispose  of. 

Give  me  but  the  name  and  nature  of  your  malefactor, 
and  I’ll  bestow  him  according  to  his  merits. 

Middleton  ( and  others),  The  Widow,  i.  1. 

4.  To  give;  confer;  impart  gratuitously : fol- 
lowed by  on  or  upon  before  the  recipient:  as, 
to  bestow  praise  or  blame  impartially. 

Consecrate  yourselves  . . , to  the  Lord, . . . that  he  may 
bestow  upon  you  a blessing.  Ex.  xxxii.  29. 

Though  I bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor  . . . and 
have  not  charity,  it  profitetli  me  nothing.  1 Cor.  xiii.  3. 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow, 

And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow. 

Dryden,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  1.  287. 
Did  you  bestow  your  fortune,  or  did  you  only  lend  it? 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lxvi. 

5.  To  give  in  marriage. 

I could  have  bestowed  her  upon  a fine  gentleman.  Tatler. 

6.  To  apply;  make  use  of;  use;  employ. 

I determine  to  bestow 
Some  time  in  learning  languages  abroad. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  i.  1. 
Otherwise  the  whole  force  of  the  war  would  have  been 
infallibly  bestowed  there.  Swift. 

7+.  To  behave  or  deport. 

The  boy  . . . bestows  himself 
Like  a ripe  sister.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3. 
= Syn.  4.  Confer,  Grant,  etc.  S ee  give. 

bestowable  (be-sto'a-bl),  a.  [<  bestow  + - able .] 
Capable  of  being  bestowed, 
bestowaget,  n.  [<  bestow  + -age.']  Stowage, 
bestowal  (be-sto'al),  n.  [<  bestow  + -at.]  Be- 
stowment. 

The  one  did  himself  honour  in  the  bestowal,  the  other 
in  the  acceptance,  of  such  a gratuity. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  iv.  3. 

bestower  (be-sto'er),  n.  One  who  bestows; 
a giver ; a disposer. 

bestowment  (be-sto'ment),  it.  [<  bestow  + 
-merit.]  1.  The  act  of  giving  gratuitously;  a 
conferring. — 2.  That  which  is  conferred  or 
given ; a donation. 

They  almost  refuse  to  give  due  praise  and  credit  to 
God’s  own  bestowments.  Is.  Taylor. 

bestraddle  (be-strad'l),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + straddle.] 
To  bestride.  See  straddle. 
bestraughtt  (be-strat' ),  pp.  [A  modification  of 
distraught,  with  prefix  be-  for  dis -:  see  dis- 
traught.] Distracted;  mad:  as,  “I  am  not 
bestraught ,”  Sliak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  ii. 
bestraughtedt  (be-str&'ted),  a.  [Irreg.  < be- 
straught.] Distracted.  Nerden.  [Rare.] 
bestrawt  (be-stra/),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + straw  for 
strew.]  An  obsolete  form  of  bestrew. 
bestreak  (be-strek'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + streak.] 
To  mark  or  cover  with  streaks, 
bestrew,  bestrow  (be-stro',  -stro'),  v.  t.  \ pret. 
bestrewed,  bestrowed,  pp.  bestrewed,  bestrewn,  be- 
strewed, bestrown,  ppr.  bestrewing,  bestrowing. 
[<  ME.  bistrewen,  < AS.  bestreowian  (=  D.  be- 
strooijen  — MHG.  bestrduwen,  G.  bestreuen  = Sw. 
bestro  = Dan.  bestrd),  < be-  + stredwian,  strew : 
see  be-1  and  strew,  strow.]  1.  To  strew  or  scat- 
ter about ; throw  or  drop  here  and  there. 

Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums, 

That  lie  bestrown.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  681. 

2.  To  strew  anything  upon ; cover  or  partially 
cover  with  things  strewn  or  scattered. 

Discord  shall  bestrew 

The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 

That  you  shall  hate  it  both.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Strip  the  bough  whose  mellow  fruit  bestrews 
The  ripening  corn  beneath  it. 

Wordsworth,  Between  Namur  and  Liege. 

bestrid  (hf-strid').  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  bestride. 
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bestride  (be-strld'),  v.  t. ; pret.  bestrode  or  be- 
strid, pp.  bestridden , bestrid,  improperly  be- 
strided f (Sterne),  ppr.  bestriding.  [<  ME.  be- 
striden  (pret.  bestrood,  bestrode,  pp.  wanting), 

< AS.  bestridan  ( hors  bestridan — Lye),  < be-  + 
stridan,  stride.]  1.  To  straddle  over;  mount 
astride  of ; stretch  the  legs  or  corresponding 
parts  across  so  as  to  embrace  : as,  to  bestride  a 
horse  ; spectacles  bestriding  the  nose. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a Colossus.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 

The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a broken-down  plough-horse. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  436. 
2.  To  step  over;  cross  by  stepping. 

When  I first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 

bestrode  (be-strod7).  Preterit  of  bestride . 
bestrow,  v.  t.  See  bestrew. 
bestrutf  (be-strut7),  v.  t.  [<  be-l  + strut.]  To 
distend. 

Her  paps  bestrut  with  milk. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  519. 
bestuck  (be-stuk').  Preterit  and  past  parti- 
ciple of  bestiek. 

bestud  (be-stud'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bestudded, 
ppr.  bestudding.  [<  be- 1 + stud 2.]  To  set  with 
or  as  with  studs ; adorn  with  bosses. 

The  unsought  diamonds 
Would  so  imblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep, 

And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inured  to  light.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  734. 

beswaddle  (be-swod'l),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + swad- 
dle.] To  envelop  in  swaddling-clothes.  TV. 
Whitehead. 

beswiket,  «>.  t.  [ME.  beswiken,  < AS.  beswican 
(=  OS.  biswikan  = D.  bezwijken  ==  OHG.  beswih- 
han  = Sw.  besvika  = Dan.  besvige),  deceive,  be- 
tray, < be-  + swican  (=  OS.  swikan  = OFries. 
swika  = OHG.  swihhan  = Icel.  svikja  = Sw. 
svika  = Dan.  svige),  deceive,  weaken.]  To  al- 
lure. Gower. 

beswinget  (be-swinj'),  v.  t.  [ME.  not  found; 
AS.  beswingan,  only  in  pp.  beswungen,  scourge, 
beat,  < be-  + swingan,  scourge,  swinge.]  To 
scourge;  beat. 

You  had  best  to  use  your  sword  better,  lest  I beswinge 
you.  Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

beswinkt,  V.  t.  [<  ME.  beswinken,  < AS.  beswin- 
can,  earn  by  toil,  < be-  + swincan,  swink,  toil : 
see  be-1  and  swink.]  To  earn. 

That  of  a poison  which  they  drunke 
They  hadden  that  they  have  beswunke. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i.  131. 
besyt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  busy. 
bet1!  (bet),  adv.  [<  ME.  bet,  < AS.  bet  = OFries. 
bet  = OS.  bat,  bet  = OD.  bat,  bet  = OHG.  MHG. 
baz,  G.  bass  = Icel.  betr  = Goth.  *batis  (in  adj. 
batiza),  better,  orig.  adj.  in  the  neut.  acc.  with 
reg.  compar.  suffix  (lost  in  AS.,  etc.;  hence  the 
later  form  betere,  betre,  E.  better,  adv.,  prop, 
neut.  of  the  inflected  adj.  betera:  see  better1), 

< *bat,  a positive  not  used,  from  the  root  which 
appears  also  in  Icel.  batna,  E.  batten1,  become 
or  make  better,  improve,  AS.  bot,  E.  boot1,  ad- 
vantage, improvement,  AS.  betan,  E.  beet2,  im- 
prove, etc. : see  batten1,  battle 3,  boot1,  beet2, 
etc.]  Obsolete  and  earlier  Middle  English  form 
of  better1. 

“Go  bet,"  quod  he,  “and  axe  redily 
What  cors  is  this  that  passeth  heer  forby." 

Chaucer,  Pardoner’s  Tale,  I.  205. 
It  had  been  bet  for  me  still  to  have  kept  my  quiet  chair. 

Gascoigne. 

bet2  (bet),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bet  or  betted,  ppr. 
betting.  [First  in  early  mod.  E.;  prob.  short 
for  abet  (cf . bate2,  short  for  abate) ; if  so,  prob. 
first  as  a noun,  instigation,  encouragement, 
support,  hacking,  whence  the  verb,  to  give  sup- 
port, etc.]  I.  trans.  To  pledge  as  a forfeit  to 
another  who  makes  a similar  pledge  in  return, 
on  a future  contingency,  in  support  of  an  affir- 
mation or  opinion ; stake ; wager. 

John  of  Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money 
on  liis  head.  Shale.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

II.  intrans.  To  lay  a wager;  stake  money  or 

anything  of  value  upon  a contingency You 

bet,  certainly;  of  course.  [U.  S.,  originally  California, 
slang.] 

“Friend,"  said  I to  a Jehu,  whose  breath  suggested  gin, 

“ Can  thee  convey  me  straightway  to  a reputable  inn?” 
His  answer’s  gross  irrelevance  I shall  not  soon  forget  — 
Instead  of  simply  yea  or  nay,  he  gruffly  said,  “ You  bet.’" 
^ The  Century , XI.  142. 

bet2  (bet),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  The  pledging 
of  some  valuable  thing,  as  money  (or  of  the  do- 
ing of  some  onerous  act),  to  he  forfeited,  in  case 
some  future  event  happens  contrary  to  the  as- 
sertion or  belief  of  the  one  making  the  pledge, 
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to  another  who  pledges  a forfeit  in  return  on 
the  opposite  contingency. — 2.  That  which  is 
wagered;  also,  that  about  which  a wager  is 
made. 

But,  on  : Six  Barbary  horses  against  six  French  swords, 
their  assigns,  and  three  liberal  conceited  carriages : that’s 
the  French  bet  against  the  Danish.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

bet3t.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  beat1. 

Beta1  (be'ta),  n.  [L.,  a beet:  see  beet1.]  A 
genus  of  chenopodiaceous  plants  including  the 
beet,  which  see.  See  the  supplement. 
beta2  (be'ta),  n.  [L.,  repr.  Gr.  /Syra,  name  of  the 
character  13,  /?.]  1.  The  second  letter  of  the 

Greek  alphabet,  corresponding  to  English  B or 
b. — 2.  As  a classifier  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
etc.,  the  second  in  any  series.  See  alpha,  3. 
betacism  (be'ta-sizm),  n.  [<  NL.  betacismus, 
< L.  beta,  the  (Greek)  letter  ii,  b.  Cf.  iotacism, 
rhotacism.]  Conversion  of  other  sounds  to,  or 
their  confusion  with,  a 6-sound. 

Even  these  forms  were  threatened  with  destruction  by 
tile  spread  of  Betacismus,  whereby  amavit  was  pronounced 
like  amabit,  and  vice  versa.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  501. 

betag  (be-tag'),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  betagged, 
ppr.  befogging.  [<  be-1  + tag.]  To  furnish  with 
a tag;  deck  with  tags. 

Betagged  with  verse.  Churchill,  The  Ghost,  iv. 

betail  (be-tal'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + tail1.]  1.  To 
furnish  with  a tail:  as,  ubetailed  and  bepow- 
dered,”  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  iii. — 
2.  To  take  the  tail  off:  a word  jocularly  form- 
ed on  the  analogy  of  behead. 

[The  sportsman]  puts  his  heavy  boot  on  the  beast's  body 
and  there  both  beheads  and  betails  him.  Trollope. 

betain  (be'ta-in),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  beta  + -in2.] 
A chemical  base  found  in  the  common  beet  and 
mangel-wurzel. 

betake1  (be-tak'),  V.  [<  he-1  + take.  The  corre- 
sponding ME.  form  betaken,  bitaken  (pret.  betok, 
pp.  betaken)  seems  to  have  been  used  only  in 
the  senses  of  betake2  or  beteach,  with  which  it 
was  confused.  There  is  no  AS.  *betacan ; hut 
ef.  Sw.  betaka  = Dan.  betage,  take,  deprive, 
cutoff.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  seize;  take  hold  of; 
take. 

Then  to  liis  handes  that  writt  he  did  betake. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  25. 

2.  Reflexively,  to  take  one’s  self  (to);  repair; 
resort ; have  recourse. 

The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 
Betook  them.  Milton,  P.  L.,  yi.  663. 

Betake  you  to  your  silence,  and  your  sleep. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 
They  betook  themselves  to  treaty  and  submission. 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  i.  I. 

n.t  intrans.  To  take  one’s  self. 

But  here  ly  downe,  and  to  thy  rest  betake. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  44. 

betake2t, « . t. ; pret.  betook,  betauglit,  pp.  betaught, 
ppr.  betaking.  [ME.  betaken,  etc.,  with  forms 
prop,  belonging  to  betake1,  q.  v.,  hut  with  va- 
rious senses  of  between,  beteclien,  beteach:  see 
beteach.]  Same  as  beteach. 
betalkt  (be-tak'),  v.  i.  [<  be-1  + talk.]  To  talk 
repeatedly.  Drayton. 

betallow  (be-tal'o),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + tallow.]  To 
cover  with  tallow.  Ford. 
betaughtt  (be-t&t').  Preterit  of  betake2  and  be- 
teach. 

bete1!,  v.,  bete2t,  n.,  bete3t,  v.,  etc.  Obsolete 

form  of  beat1,  beet1,  beet2,  etc. 
b§te  (hat),  n.  [F.,  < OF.  beste,  a beast : see 

beast.]  In  the  game  of  solo,  a forfeit BSte 

noire  (F.  pron.  bat  nwor).  [F.,  literally  black  beast.]  A 
bugbear  ; a person  or  thing  regarded  with  special  dislike 
or  aversion. 

The  newspapers  have  some  words  of  this  sort  dear  co 
them,  but  the  betes  noires  of  all  lovers  of  straightforward 
English,  such  as  “peruse”  and  “replete.” 

The  Atlantic,  LVII.  425. 
beteach!  (be-tech'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  betechen,  bitech- 
en,  betcecen  (pret.  betauhte,  betahte,  pp.  betauht, 
betaht),  < AS.  betaican  (pret.  betwhte,  pp.  betaiht), 
show,  assign,  give  over,  deliver,  commit,  < be- 
+ tiecan,  show,  teach : see  be-1  and  teach.  Ow- 
ing to  a similarity  of  form,  the  ME.  betaken 
(pret.  betook,  betok,  pp.  betaken),  < be-  + taken, 
take  (see  betake1),  was  confused  with  betechen, 
and  used  in  the  same  senses.]  1.  To  give; 
hand  over ; deliver  up. 

Judas  Iscariot  wente  forth  to  the  princis  of  prestis,  and 
said  to  hem,  What  wolen  ye  give  to  me  and  I schal  bitake 
him  to  you?  Wyclif,  Mat.  xxvi.  14,  15. 

2.  To  intrust;  commit;  recommend  to  the 
care  of. 

Such  a rym  the  devel  I byteche. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Tale  of  Melibeus,  1,  6. 
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And  hem  she  yaf  hire  moebles  and  hire  thing, 

And  to  the  pope  Urban  bitook  hem  tho. 

Chaucer , Second  Nun’s  Tale,  1.  541. 
Dame  Phoebe  to  a Nyrnphe  her  babe  betooke. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  28. 

3.  To  impart  or  teach. 


Bethink  thee  of  thy  Lord, 

Who  healed  again  the  smitten  ear, 

And  sheathed  his  follower’s  sword. 

Whittier,  The  Exiles. 
(6)  To  reflect;  deliberate ; commune  with  one’s 
self. 


Whereof  that  he  was  fully  taught 
Of  wisdom  which  was  him  betaught. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

betear  (be-ter'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + fear2.]  To  wet 
with  tears.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
betechet,  v.  t.  Same  as  beteacli. 
beteem1t  (be-tem'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + teem1.']  To 
bring  forth produce ; shed. 

Lys.  Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale? 

How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  ? 

Her.  Belike  for  want  of  rain  ; which  I could  well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 

beteem2t  (be-tem'),  v.  t.  [Appar.  < be-1  + 
teem2.]  1.  To  allow;  permit;  suffer. 

So  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

2.  To  vouchsafe;  accord;  give. 

“ So  would  I,”  said  the  Enchanter,  “ glad  and  fame 
Beteeme. to  you  this  sword.”  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  19. 
Although  hee  could  have  well  beteem’d  to  have  thankt 
him  of  the  ease  hee  profer’d,  yet  loving  his  owne  handi- 
worke,  modestly  refus'd  him. 

Milton,  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

betel  (be'tl),  n.  [Also  written  be  tie,  and  for- 
merly also  betele,  bettel,  etc. ; = F.  betel  = Sp. 
betel,  betle,  < Pg.  betel,  bethel,  betelhe,  formerly 
also  betle,  vitele,  < Malayalam  vettila  = Tamil 
vettilei  (cerebral  t),  betel;  cf.  Hind,  bird  or  biri, 
< Skt.  vitika  (cerebral  t),  betel.]  1.  A species 
of  pepper,  Piper  betle,  a creeping  or  climbing 
plant,  a native  of  .the  East  Indies,  of  the  family 
Piperacese.  The  leaves  are  used  as  a wrapper  for  the 
little  pellets  of  areca-nut  and  lime  which  are  extensively 
chewed  in  the  East.  The  pellet  is  hot  and  acrid,  but  has 
aromatic  and  astringent  properties.  It  tinges  the  saliva 
red  and  blackens  the  teeth.  Also  called  betel-pepper. 

2.  A piece  of  betel-nut. 

betel-box  (be'tl-boks),  n.  A box  for  carrying 
pellets  prepared  of  betel-leaves,  lime,  and 
areca-nuts.  Such  boxes  are  commonly  made 
of  silver  filigree, 
betel-nut  (be'tl-nut), 
n.  [<  betel  + nut.] 

The  nut  of  the  areca- 
palm,  Areca  Cathecu, 
of  the  East  Indies, 
highly  esteemed 
among  the  Asiatics 
as  a masticatory. 

See  areca-nut. 
betel-pepper  (be'tl- 
pep"er),  n.  Same  as 
betel,  1. 

betht,  v.  i.  impv. 

[ME.,  < AS.  bedth,  2d 
pers.  pi.  of  beon,  be: 
see  lie.]  Be  ye.  Chau- 
cer. 

bethankit  (be-thang'kit),  n.  [Sc.,  humorously 
adapted  from  the  formula  God  be  tliankit,  where 
thankit  — E.  thanked,  pp.]  Grace  after  meat. 
Burns. 

bethel  (beth'el),  n.  [Heb.  beth-el,  house  of 
God,  < beth,  house,  + el,  God;  hence  Bethel 
(Beth-el),  name  of  a place  : see  Elohim.]  1. 
A hallowed  spot. — 2.  A name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a place  of  worship  in  England,  espe- 
cially to  a dissenting  chapel. — 3.  A church  or 
chapel  for  seamen,  whether  located  on  shore 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  afloat  in  a harbor. 
Bethell  process.  See  process. 
bethink  (be-thingk'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  be- 
thought, ppr.  bethinking.  [<  ME.  bethenken,  bi- 
thinken,  commonly  betlienchen,  < AS.  bethencan, 
bithencan  (=  D.  bedenken  = OHG.  bidenchan, 
MHG.  G.  bedenken  = Sw.  betdnka  = Dan.  be- 
tcenke),  consider,  think  about,  < be-  + thencan, 
think:  see  be-1  and  think.]  I.  trans.  It.  To 
think;  imagine. 

He  spak  more  harm  than  herte  may  bethinke. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  772. 

2f.  To  think  about ; reflect  upon ; consider. 

With  patience  calm  the  storm, 

While  we  bethink  a means  to  break  it  off. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 

3.  Reflexively:  (a)  To  call  to  mind ; take  into 
consideration ; remind  one’s  self : with  of  (for- 
merly also  on  or  upon ) before  the  name  of  the 
object  of  thought. 

Bethink  yourselves  beforehand  what  mercies  you  want. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  Sermons,  II.  cxlv. 


Rip  bethought  himself  a moment  and  inquired. 

Irving , Sketch-Book,  p.  60. 

II.  intrans.  To  deliberate ; consider. 

Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us.  Byron,  Manfred,  i.  1. 

Bethlehem  (beth'le-em),  n.  See  bedlam. 

Bethlehemite  (beth'le-em-it),  n.  [<  Bethle- 
hem + -ite1.  See  bedlam.]  1.  An  inhabitant 
of  Bethlehem  of  Judea  (2  Sam.  xxi.  19). — 2. 
An  inmate  of  Bethlehem  hospital  or  other  luna- 
tic asylum;  a bedlamite.  See  bedlam  and  bed- 
lamite.-—3.  Eccles.:  (a)  One  of  an  order  of 
monks  introduced  into  England  in  the  year 
1257,  who  were  habited  like  the  Dominicans, 
except  that  they  wore  a star  with  five  rays, 
in  memory  of  the  comet  or  star  which  appeared 
over  Bethlehem  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  ( b ) One 
of  an  order  founded  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury for  the  service  of  the  hospitals  in  Spanish 
America. 

Bethlemitet  (bethTem-it),  n.  Same  as  Beth- 
lehemite. 

bethought  (be-tli6t').  Preterit  and  past  parti- 
ciple of  bethink. 

bethrall  (be-thral'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + thrall.] 
To  enslave;  reduce  to  bondage;  bring  into 
subjection. 

She  it  is  that  did  my  Lord  bethrall. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  28. 

bethroot  (beth'rot),  n.  Same  as  birthroot. 

bethule  (beth'ul),  n.  [<  Bethylus.]  A bird  of 
the  genus  Bethylus  (Cuvier),  or  Cissopis  (Vieil- 
lot). 

betbump  (be-thump'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + thump.] 
To  beat  soundly. 

I was  never  so  bethump’d  with  words 
Since  I first  call’d  my  brother's  father  dad. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2. 

betbwack  (be-tbwak'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + thwack.] 
To  thrash  soundly. 

Bethylus  (beth'i-lus),  n.  [NL.]  1.  A genus 
of  pupivorous  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Proctotrypidce,  having  an  elongated  and 
somewhat  triangular  prothorax,  a flattened 
head,  and  13-jointed  antennte. — 2.  In  ornith., 
a genus  of  South  American  tanagroid  Passeres, 
based  on  the  Lanius  leverianus  of  Shaw,  sup- 
posed to  be  a shrike.  Antedated  by  Cissopis  of 
VieiUot,  1816,  based  upon  the  same  bird,  and  also  in  en* 
tomology.  Also  spelled  Bethyllus.  [Not  in  use.] 

betide  (be-tld'),  v.  [<  ME.  bitiden,  < hi-,  be-,  + 
tiden,  happen:  see  be-1  and  tide,  t>.]  I.  trans. 

1 . To  happen ; befall ; come  to. 

What  will  betide  the  few?  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  480. 

“ 111  luck  betide  them  all” — he  cried. 

Whittier,  The  Exiles. 

2.  To  betoken ; signify.  [Rare.] 

How  could  I but  muse 

At  what  such  a dream  should  betide  l 

Cowper,  The  Morning  Dream. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  to  pass;  happen.— To 
betide  ont,  to  become  of. 

If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  on  me  ? 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

betidet  (be-tid'),  w.  [<  betide , v.~]  Hap ; fortune. 
— Bad  betidet,  ill  hap ; misfortune  : a forced  use. 

My  wretched  heart  wounded  with  bad  betide. 

Greene,  Francesco’s  Sonnet. 

betightf  (be-tlt').  An  erroneously  formed  past 
participle  of  betide:  one  of  Spenser’s  forced 
forms. 

Why  wayle  we  then  ? why  weary  we  the  Gods  with  playnts, 
As  if  some  evill  were  to  her  betight  ? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

betimef  (be-tim'),  adv .,  orig. prep.  phr.  [<  ME. 

• betyme , bitime , prop,  separate,  bi  time , by  time.] 
Older  form  of  betimes. 

Loke  thou  go  to  bede  by  tyme. 

How  the  Goode  Wyfe  Taught  hyr  Daughter,  L 165. 

All  in  the  morning  betime.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5 (song). 

I went  one  day  myself  betime  in  the  morning  to  a great 
man’s  house  to  speak  with  him. 

Latimer,  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

betimes  (be-timz'),  adv.  [<  ME.  betymes,  bi- 
tymes,  < betime  + adv.  gen.  suffix  -s.]  1.  Sea- 

sonably ; in  good  season  or  time ; before  it  is 
too  late ; early. 

Not  to  he  a-bed  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes. 

Milton , Sonnets,  xvi. 

Partake  we  their  blithe  cheer 
Who  gathered  in  betimes  the  unshorn  flock 
To  wash  the  fleece.  Wordsworth,  River  Duddon,  xxiii. 


Having  engaged  our  guide  and  horses  the  night  before, 
we  set  out  betimes  this  morning  for  Orlevano. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  240. 

2.  Soon  ; in  a short  time. 

He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 

3.  Occasionally;  at  times.  [Scotch.]  = Syn. 
Early,  Soon,  Betimes.  See  early. 

betiriet,  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + tine  for  find,  kindle.] 
To  set  fire  to. 

betitt,  v.  Obsolete  shortened  form  of  betideth. 
Chaucer. 

betitle  (be-ti'tl),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + title.]  To 
give  a title  or  titles  to ; entitle : as,  a betitled 
man;  a “picture  . . . betitled,  Glorious  Revo- 
lution,” Carlyle,  Misc.,  III.  82. 

betle,  n.  See  betel. 

betoilt  (be-toil'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + toil1.]  To 
worry  with  toil. 

betokt.  Middle  English  preterit  of  betake 2. 

betoken  (be-to'kn),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  betokenen,  bi- 
tocnen,  < AS.  *betdcnian  (not  found:  eqniv.  to 
getdenian,  with  diff.  prefix;  cf.  believe)  (= 
OFries.  bitekna  = D.  beteekenen  = LG.  beteik- 
en  = OHG.  bizeichanon,  G.  bezeichnen  = Sw. 
beteckna  = Dan.  betegne),  < be-  4-  tacn,  tdeen, 
token : see  be-1  and  token.]  If.  To  signify ; 
mean ; denote  in  words. — 2.  To  he  a token  of ; 
be  a visible  sign  of;  give  promise  of. 

A dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a bow,  . . . 

Betokening  peace  from  God.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  867. 

3.  To  foreshow  by  signs ; be  or  furnish  a pre- 
monition of;  indicate  the  probability  of:  as, 
this  fact  betokens  a good  result. 

The  morning  betokened  foul  weather. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  261. 

4.  To  give  evidence  of ; show. 

This  doth  betoken 

The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

=Syn.  To  signify;  presage,  portend,  augur,  bode. 

beton  (bet'on;  F.  pron.  ba-tSn'),  n.  [<  F. 
beton,  < OF.  betun,  rubble,  of  disputed  origin, 
but  prob.  < Pr.  beton  = Sp.  betun,  < L.  bitumen, 
bitumen:  see  bitumen.  Some  compare  F.  be- 
ton, beestings,  curded  milk,  < OF.  beter,  co- 
agulate.] A mixture  of  cement,  sand,  and 
gravel,  forming  a kind  of  concrete.  It  iB  much 
used  as  a hydraulic  cement  in  submarine  works,  and 
whole  buildings  have  been  constructed  of  it. 

betongue  (be-tung'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + tongue.] 
To  scold ; attack  with  the  tongue ; rail  at. 

How  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspere  betongued  each  other. 

North  British  Rev. 

betonica  (be-ton'i-ka),  n.  Same  as  betony. 

betony  (bet'o-ni),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
betonie,  bettony,  etc.,  < ME.  betony,  betany, 
earlier  betone,  betan  (cf.  ML.  betonia),  < OF. 
beteine,  F.  betoine  - Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  betonica  = 
G.  betonie  = AS.  betonica,  < L.  betonica,  a cor- 
rupt form  of  vettonica,  so  named,  according  to 
Pliny,  from  the  Vettones,  otherwise  Vectones,  a 
people  of  Lusitania  in  the  Spanish  peninsu- 
la.] The  popular  name  of  Betonica  officinalis 
(Stachys  Betonica ),  a European  labiate  plant, 
growing  in  woods.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  dye  wool, 
producing  a dark-yellow  color.  It  is  usually  distinguished 
from  water-betony  (an  aquatic  plant,  Scrophularia  aquati- 
ca)  as  wood-betony,  which  name  is  also  given  in  the  United 
States  to  Pedicularis  Canadensis,  and  sometimes  to  Ly- 
copus  Virginicus.  The  Veronica  serpyllifolia  is  called 
Paul's  betony,  because  described  as  a betony  by  an  old 
herbalist,  Paulus  -Egineta. 

betook  (be-tvik').  Preterit  of  betake1  and  be- 
take2. 

betomt  (be-torn'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  verb  *betear2 
(not  used)’,  < be-1  + tear1.]  1.  Torn. 

Whose  heart  betorn  out  of  his  panting  breast. 

Norton  and  Sackville,  Gorboduc,  iv.  1. 
2.  Torn  in  pieces. 

betoss  (be-tos'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + toss. ] To  toss  ; 
agitate ; disturb ; put  in  violent  motion. 

The  miserable  betossed  squire. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  I.  iii.  3. 

My  betossed  soul.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  3. 

betraiset,  betrasbt,  v.  t.  [ME.  betraisen,  betray- 
sen,  bitraisshen,  bitrasshen,  < be-  + OF.  traiss-, 
stem  of  certain  parts  of  trair,  F.  trahir,  betray: 
see  betray  and  -ish2.]  To  betray. 

They  have  betraised  thee.  Robert  of  Brunne. 

betrap H (be-trap'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  be- 
trapped,  ppr.  betrapping.  [<  ME.  betrappen,  < 
AS.  betrasppan,  betreppan,  insnare,  < be-  + 
treeppan,  treppan,  trap:  see  be-1  and  trap1.] 
To  entrap ; insnare.  Gower. 

betrap2t  (be-trap'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  be- 
trapped,  ppr.  betrapping.  [<  be-1  + trap 8.]  To 
put  trappings  on;  clothe;  deck. 

After  them  followed  two  other  chariots  covered  with 
red  satin,  and  the  horses  betrapped  with  the  same. 

Stow,  Queen  Mary,  an.  1553. 


betrash 

betrasht,  v.  t.  See  betraise. 
betray  (be-tra'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  betray en,  betrain, 
< be-  + traien,  betray,  < OF.  trair,  P.  trahir,  < 
L.  tradere,  deliver,  give  over : see  traitor,  trea- 
son, tradition.  The  form  of  betray  was  influ- 
enced by  that  of  bewray,  a quite  different  word.] 

1 . To  deliver  to,  or  expose  to  the  power  of,  an 
enemy  by  treachery  or  disloyalty:  as,  an  officer 
betrayed  the  city. 

The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
men.  Mat.  xvii.  22. 

2.  To  violate  by  fraud  or  unfaithfulness;  be 
unfaithful  in  keeping  or  upholding:  as,  to  be- 
tray a trust. 

Betray'd  her  cause  and  mine.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

3.  To  act  treacherously  to ; be  disloyal  to ; 
disappoint  the  hopes  or  expectations  of. 

Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I fear  you  love  Mistress  Page. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3. 
I will  betray 

Tawny -finn'd  fishes ; my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  Jaws.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  5. 

But  when  Iyise,  I shall  find  my  legs  betraying  me. 

Boswell. 

Men  of  unquiet  minds  and  violent  ambition  followed  a 
fearfully  eccentric  course,  . . . served  and  betrayed  all 
parties  in  turn.  Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

4.  To  deceive ; beguile ; mislead ; seduce. 

Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betrayed. 

Byron , The  Giaour. 
Our  impatience  betrays  us  into  rash  and  foolish  alli- 
ances which  no  God  attends. 

Emerson , Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  195. 

5.  To  reveal  or  disclose  in  violation  of  confi- 
dence ; make  known  through  breach  of  faith  or 
obligation:  as,  to  betray  a person’s  secrets  or 
designs. 

Secrets  are  rarely  betrayed  or  discovered  according  to 
any  programme  our  fear  has  sketched  out. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  6. 

6.  To  show  in  true  character;  allow  to  be  seen; 
permit  to  appear  in  spite  of  will  or  desire. 

Be  swift  to  hear,  but  cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you 
betray  your  ignorance.  Watts. 

And  scarcely  look  or  tone  betrays 
How  the  heart  strives  beneath  its  chain. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 
My  own  too-fearful  guilt, 

Simpler  than  any  child,  betrays  itself. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

7.  To  indicate ; give  indication  or  evidence  of : 
said  of  something  not  obvious  at  first  view,  or 
that  would  otherwise  be  concealed. 

Yon  azure  smoke  betrays  the  lurking  town. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  iv. 

All  the  names  in  the  country  betray  great  antiquity. 

Bryant. 

A turned  leaf,  a broken  twig,  the  faintest  film  of  smoke 
against  the  sky,  betrayed  to  him  the  passage  or  presence  of 
an  enemy.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  v. 

betrayal  (be-tra/ al),  n.  [<  betray  + -a?.]  The 
act  of  betraying.’ 

Gained  his  freedom  by  the  betrayal  of  his  country’s 
cause.  S.  Sharpe,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  xii. 

He  seldom  lost  his  self-control,  and  shrank  with  the 
most  sensitive  pride  from  any  noticeable  betrayal  of  emo- 
tion. George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  7. 

betrayer  (be-tra'er),  n.  One  who  betrays;  a 
traitor ; a seducer. 

betraymentt  (be-tra'ment),  n.  [<  betray  + 
- ment .]  Betrayal;  the  state  of  being  betrayed. 

Confessing  him  to  be  innocent  whose  betrayrnent  they 
had  sought.  Udall,  Com.  on  Mat.  xxvii. 

betrendt  (be-trend'),  0.  t.  [ME.  betrenden;  < 
be-1  + trend. ] To  wind  about;  twist;  turn 
round. 

Aboute  a tre  with  many  a twiste 
Bytrent  and  wrythe  the  soote  wodebynde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1231. 

betrim  (be-trim'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  betrimmed, 
ppr.  betrimming.  [<  be-1  + trim.\  To  trim; 
set  in  order ; decorate ; beautify. 

Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims, 

Which  spongy  April  at  thy  heat  betrims. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

betroth  (be-trotb'  or  -troth'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  betrothe,  betroath,  betrouth,  < ME.  be- 
trouthen,  betreuthen,  bitreuthien,  betroth,  < bi-, 
be-,  + treuthe,  treowthe,  < AS.  treowth,  troth, 
truth:  see  be-1  and  troth,  truth.']  1.  To  con- 
tract to  give  in  marriage  to  another;  promise 
or  pledge  one’s  troth  for  the  marriage  of ; affi- 
ance. 

You,  to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her, 
Betroth'd  and  would  have  married  her  perforce 
To  County  Paris.  Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  v.  3. 

2.  To  engage  to  take  in  marriage  ; pledge  one’s 
troth  to  marry. 
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What  man  is  there  that  hath  betrothed  a wife  and  hath 
not  taken  her?  Deut.  xx.  7. 

To  her,  my  lord, 

Was  I betroth'd  ere  I saw  Hermia. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 
3f.  To  nominate  to  a bishopric  in  order  to  con- 
secration. 

If  any  person  be  consecrated  a bishop  to  that  church 
whereunto  he  was  not  before  betrothed.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

betrothal  (be-troth'-  or  be-troth'al),  n.  [<  be- 
troth + -al.]  The  act  of  betrothing;  betroth- 
ment. 

The  feast  of  betrothal.  Longfellow , Evangeline,  iv. 

betrothment  (be-troth'-  or  be-troth'ment),  n. 
[<  betroth  + -ment.]  A mutual  and  formal 
promise  or  contract  made  for  or  by  a man  and 
a woman  with  a view  to  their  marriage ; be- 
trothal ; the  act  or  state  of  being  betrothed,  or 
promised  in  marriage. 

How  the  strange  betrothment  was  to  end. 

Tennyson,  Princess, 
betrust  (be-trust'), , v.  t.  [<  be-1  + trust.]  1. 
To  intrust;  commit  to  another  in  confidence 
of  fidelity. 

Whatsoever  you  would  betrust  to  your  memory,  let  it 
he  disposed  in  a proper  method.  Watts. 

2.  To  confide  in. 

To  esteem  themselves  Maisters,  both  of  that  great  trust 
which  they  serve,  and  of  the  People  that  betrusted  them. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xiii. 

[Rare  in  both  senses.] 

betrustment  (be-trust'ment),  n.  [<  betrust  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  intrusting;  the  thing  in- 
trusted. [Rare.] 

betsot,  betsat  (bet'so,  -sa),  n.  [<  It.  bezzo  (pron. 
bet'so),  farthing,  piece  of  money;  appar.  same 
as  It.  pezzo,  a piece,  bit  (see  piece)}  but  ef.  G. 
betz,  btitz,  also  batzen,  a small  Swiss  coin : see 
batz.]  A small  copper  coin  of  Venice,  current 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In 
the  system  established  in  1750  it  was  equal  to  a quarter 
of  a United  States  cent,  being  the  fortieth  part  of  a lira 
piccola ; a bagattino. 

The  last  and  least  [coin]  is  the  betsa,  which  is  half  a sol ; 
that  is,  almost  a farthing. 

Coryat,  Crudities  (ed.  1776),  II.  69. 
bettt,  bettet,  adv.  Middle  English  forms  of  bet 1. 
better1  (bet'er),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  bettere,  be- 
tere,  < AS.  betera,  betra  = OFries.  betere,  betre  = 
OS.  betara,  betera  = D.  beter  = OHG.  bezziro, 
MHG.  bezzer,  G.  besscr  = Icel.  betri  = Sw.  bat- 
tre  = Dan.  bedre  = Goth,  batiza;  compar.  with 
weak  inflection;  with  superl.  best,  < ME.  beste, 
< AS.  betst,  betest  = OFries.  beste  = OS.  betsto 
= D.  best  = OHG.  bezzisto,  MHG.  bezzist , best, 
G.  best  = Icel.  beztr,  older  baztr,  = Sw.  bast  = 
Dan.  bedst  = Goth,  batists;  with  regular  com- 
par. and  superl.  suffixes  from  a positive  not  in 
use,  Teut.  *bat,  of  which  the  compar.,  with  loss 
of  the  suffix,  appears  in  the  AS.,  ME.,  and 
early  mod.  E.  adv.  bet:  see  bet1.]  I.  a.  1.  As 
comparative  of  good : (a)  Of  superior  quality  or 
excellence,  whether  personal,  physical,  mental, 
moral,  or  social,  essential  or  acquired:  as,  he 
is  a better  man  than  his  brother;  better  times 
are  at  hand ; a better  position. 

Man’s  better  nature  triumphed  then. 

Bryant,  The  Prairies. 

Our  institutions  had  been  so  good  that  they  had  edu- 
cated us  into  a capacity  for  better  institutions. 

Macaulay,  Mirabeau. 

(b)  Of  superior  value,  use,  fitness,  acceptable- 
ness, etc. ; more  profitable  or  suitable  for  a 
purpose ; more  useful,  eligible,  or  desirable : 
as,  copper  is  a better  conductor  than  iron. 

Better  is  a dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a stalled 
ox  and  hatred  therewith.  Prov.  xv.  17. 

Sleep 

Doth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 

A better  state  than  waking  ; death  than  sleep. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iii. 

(c)  Larger;  greater:  as,  the  tetter  part  of  a 
day  was  spent  in  shopping. 

You  are  as  a candle,  the  better  part  burnt  out. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

How  have  we  wander’d,  that  the  better  part 

Of  this  good  night  is  perish’d ! 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  4. 

2.  As  comparative  of  well : ( a ) More  in  accor- 
dance with  one’s  wish  or  desire ; more  satis- 
factory. ( b ) More  healthy;  having  sounder 
health,  (c)  More  just,  right,  or  proper.— Better 
arm.  See  ami.-  Better  half,  a wife.  [Colloq.] — To  be 
better,  (a)  To  be  improved,  as  in  health,  estate,  etc. : 
as,  the  patient  is  better,  (b)  To  be  quite  well  again;  be 
fully  recovered.  [Scotland.] 

II.  n.  1 . That  which  has  superior  excellence ; 
that  which  is  better. 

That  ideal  better,  towards  which  both  men  and  institu- 
tions must  progress,  if  they  would  not  retrograde. 

Huxley,  Universities. 


betterment 

2.  A superior ; one  who  has  a claim  to  prece- 
dence on  account  of  rank,  age,  merit,  skill, 
power,  or  office : as,  give  place  to  your  betters. 
[In  this  sense  generally  used  in  the  plural,  and 
with  a possessive  pronoun.] 

In  al  Yngleloud  was  non  hys  beter. 

Rich.  C.  de  L. 

Their  betters  would  hardly  be  found.  Hooker. 

Thou  poor  shadow  of  a soldier,  I will  make  thee  know 
my  master  keeps  servants  thy  betters  in  quality  and  per- 
formance. Ford,  ’Tis  Pity,  i.  2. 

The  better,  (a)  Improvement : generally  in  the  adver- 
bial phrase  for  the  better,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  im- 
provement. 

If  I have  altered  him  anywhere  for  the  better. 

Dryden,  Preface  to  Fables. 
( b ) Advantage ; superiority  ; victory : chiefly  in  the  phrases 
to  get,  gain,  or  have  the  better  of  (a  person  or  thing). 

Dionysius,  his  countryman,  in  an  epistle  to  Pompey, 
after  an  express  comparison,  affords  him  the  better  of 
Thucydides.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

She  took  her  leave,  charmed  with  the  prospect  of  finally 
getting  the  better  of  the  only  woman  in  London  whom  she 
acknowledged  as»her  equal  in  subtlety  and  intrigue. 

+ J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  334. 

better1  (bet'er),  adv . (comparative  of  well , adv.), 
[<  ME.  better , beter , betre , < AS.  betere , betre ; 
with  superl.  best , < ME.  best , < AS.  betst , betost; 
prop.  neut.  acc.  of  the  adj. : see  better 1,  a.  The 
older  adv.  was  bet:  see  bet1.']  1.  In  a more 

excellent  way  or  manner:  as,  to  behave  better ; 
the  land  is  better  cultivated  and  the  govern- 
ment better  administered. 

The  play3  of  Shakspeare  were  better  acted,  better  edited, 
and  better  known  than  they  had  ever  been. 

Macaulay,  Moore’s  Byron. 

2.  In  a superior  degree:  as,  to  know  a man 
better  than  some  one  else  knows  him. 

Which  is  the  better  able  to  defend  himself : a strong  man 
with  nothing  but  his  fists,  or  a paralytic  cripple  encum- 
bered with  a sword  which  he  cannot  lift? 

Macaulay,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 

3.  More,  without  any  idea  of  superior  excel- 
lence: as,  it  is  better  than  a mile  to  the  town. 
[Colloq.] 

Dorlcote  Mill  has  been  in  our  family  a hundred  year  and 
better.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

To  be  better  Off,  to  be  in  improved  circumstances. 

The  mechanic  teaches  us  how  we  may  in  a small  degree 
be  better  off  than  we  were.  The  Utilitarian  advises  us  with 
great  pomp  to  be  as  well  off  as  we  can. 

Macaiday,  West.  Reviewer’s  Def.  of  Mill. 

Men  had  become  Romans  ; they  were  proud  of  the  Ro- 
man name  ; . . . they  felt  that  they  were  better  off  as  mem- 
bers of  a civilized  community  ordered  by  law  than  they 
could  be  under  the  dominion  of  any  barbarian. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  126. 

To  go  one  better.  See  go,  v.  t. 

better1  (bet'er),  v.  [<  ME.  bettren , betren , < AS. 
beterian,  betrian , intr.,  be  better,  ge-beteiian, 
ge-betrian , trans.,  make  better  (=  OFries.  be- 
teria  = Icel.  betra  = Sw.  bdttra  = Dan.  bedre 
= OHG.  bezziron , MHG.  G.  bessern;  cf.  OS. 
betian , < bet , the  older  compar.  adv.),  < betera , 
better:  see  better1,  a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
better ; improve ; ameliorate ; increase  the 
good  qualities  of : as,  manure  betters  land ; dis- 
cipline may  better  the  morals. 

The  cause  of  his  taking  upon  him  our  nature  wks  to  bet- 
ter the  quality,  and  to  advance  the  condition  thereof. 

Hooker. 

2.  To  improve  upon;  surpass;  exceed;  outdo. 

He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age ; 

...  he  hath,  indeed,  better  bettered  expectation  than  you 
must  expect  of  me  to  tell  you  how.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  advance  the  interest  of;  support;  give 
advantage  to. 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 

May  serve  to  better  us  and  worse  our  foes. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  440. 
= Syn.  1.  Amend,  Improve,  Better,  etc.  (see  amend),  meli- 
orate, promote. 

n.  intrans.  To  grow  better;  become  better; 
improve  : as,  his  condition  is  bettering.  [Rare.] 

better2  (bet'er),  n.  [<  bet'2  + -er1.]  One  who 
lays  bets  or  wagers.  Also  bettor. 

Be  able  to  give  them  the  character  of  every  bowler  or 
better  on  the  green.  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  i.  1. 

bettering-houset  (bet'er-ing-hous),  n.  A refor- 
matory. 

Soldiers  buried  in  this  ground,  from  the  hospital  ami 
the  bettering -house.  Annals  of  Phil,  and  Penn.,  I.  406. 

betterment  (bet'er-ment),  n.  [<  better1,  v.,  + 
-ment.]  1.  A making  better ; improvement. — 
2.  In  American  laic,  an  improvement  of  seal 
property  which  adds  to  its  value  otherwise 
than  by  mere  repairs : generally  used  in  the 
plural. 


bettermost 

bettermost  (bet'er-most),  a.  and  n.  [<  better1 
+ -most.]  1.  a.  Best;  highest  in  any  respect, 
as  in  social  rank  or  mental  qualities. 

It  first  became  operative  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people,  at  least  among  the  bettermost  classes. 

Brougham. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  best ; especially,  one’s 
best  clothes.  [Local  in  England  and  United 
States.] 

So  Hepzibah  and  her  brother  made  themselves  ready 
...  in  their  faded  bettermost,  to  go  to  church. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xi. 

betterness  (bet'er-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  betternes ; < 
better  + -ness.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  better; 
superiority.  Sir  P.  Sidney. — 2.  In  minting,  the 
amount  by  which  a precious  metal  exceeds  the 
standard  of  fineness. 

bettet  (bet'et),  n.  [Native  name.]  A name 
of  an  Indian  parrot,  Palceornis  pondicerianus. 
bettong  (bet'ong),  n.  [Native  name.]  A spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Bettongia,  a group  of  small 
brush-tailed  kangaroos, 
bettor  (bet'or),  n.  Another  form  of  better 2. 
betty  (bet'i)"  n. ; pi.  betties  (-iz).  [From  the  fem. 
name  Betty,  dim.  of  Bet  (cf.  equiv.  OF.  Beti, 
Betie,  also  Betiaine,  Betion,  Betionette),  abbr.  of 
Elizabet,  Elizabeth .]  1.  A man  who  interferes 

with  the  domestic  duties  of  women,  or  engages 
in  female  occupations.  Also  called  cot-betty. 
[Used  in  contempt.]  — 2f.  A short  bar  used 
by  thieves  to  wrench  doors  open.  Also  called 
a bess,  a jenny,  and  now  a jimmy  or  jemmy. 
[Thieves’  slang.] 

The  powerful  betty  or  the  artful  picklock. 

Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull. 
3.  A pear-shaped  bottle,  covered  with  maize- 
leaves  or  the  like,  in  which  olive-oil  is  exported 
from  Italy. — Brown  betty,  a baked  pudding  of  sliced 
apples,  bread  crumbs,  and  molasses  or  brown  sugar. 

Betula  (bet'u-la),  n.  [L.,  the  birch,  also  spelled 
betulla  (>  It.  betula , betulla,  also  bedello,  = Pg. 
betulla  = Sp.  abedul  = 

F.  dim.  bouleau) ; cf. 

Corn,  betho,  bezo  = Bret. 
bezo  = W.  bedw  = Gael. 
beth  = Ir.  beth,  belt , 
the  birch.]  A genus  of 
hardy  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  north 
temperate  and  arctic 
regions ; the  birches. 

It  is  the  type  of  the  family 
Betulacese , and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  accom- 
panying genus  Alnus  by  a 
difference  of  habit  and  by  its 
winged  nutlet.  There  are 
about  35  species  of  Betula, 
of  which  10  are  North  Amer- 
ican. 

Betulaceas  (bet  - n - la ' - 

se-e),  n.  pi.  ~[NL.,  < 

Betula  + -acese.]  A fam- 
ily of  dicotyledonous 
arehichlamydeous  trees 
and  shrubs,  of  which 
Betula  is  the  typical  Trait6  £6,,4ral  de 

genus,  and  containing 
besides  this  Alnus,  Carpinus,  Ostrya,  Corylus, 
and  Ostryopsis.  See  cut  under  alder. 
betulin  (bet'u-lin),  n.  [(  Betula,  birch,  + 
-in2.]  A substance  (C36H60O3)  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  white  birch.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  the  form  of  long  needles,  which  are 
fusible  and  volatile. 
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bevel 


tween  the  eyes;  between  Washington  and  Phila-  betwixet,  betwixenf,  prep.  [Now  only  dial. 
n t'  1Q  * + + ~ or  archaic;  < ME.  betwixe , betwixen , betwexen f 

bitwuxen , etc.,  bitwixe,  bitwixen , etc.,  < AS.  *be- 
tweoxan  (occurs  once  spelled  betweoxn),  prob. 
for  earlier  *betweoxum  (=  OFries.  bitwiskum , bi- 
twisclia ),  < be,  prep.,  by,  + *tweoxum  for  *twili- 
sum,  *twiscum,  dat.  pi.  of  *twisc  = OS.  twislc  = 
OHG.  zwisk,  zwiski,  MHG.  zwisc,  twofold,  < 
twa  (twi-),  two,  + -sc,  -isc,  E.  -isli1.  Forms 
with  other  prepositions  appear  in  OS.  undar 
twisk , OFries.  entwiska,  ontwiska , atwiska , abbr. 
twiska,  twislc,  twischa,  NFries.  twissclie , D.  tus- 
schen,  OHG.  in  zwisken,  unter  zwisken,  MHG.  in 


delphia;  the  prisoner  was  placed  between  two 
policemen. 

The  sea 

Swallows  him  with  his  host,  but  them  lets  pass 
As  on  dry  land,  between  two  crystal  walls. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  197. 

2.  In  intermediate  relation  to,  as  regards  time, 
quantity,  or  degree : as,  it  occurred  between  his 
incoming  and  outgoing;  a baronet  is  between 
a knight  and  a baron ; they  cost  between  $5  and 
$6  each ; between  12  and  1 o’clock. 

Bolus  arrived,  and  gave  a doubtful  tap, 

Between  a single  and  a double  rap. 

Colman,  Broad  Grins. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  joined, 

Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing! 

Shak.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  vii. 

3.  In  the  mutual  relations  of:  as,  discord  ex- 
ists between  the  two  families. 

Friendship  requires  that  it  he  between  two  at  least. 

South. 

An  intestine  struggle,  open  or  secret,  between  authority 
and  liberty.  Hume,  Essays,  v. 

The  war  between  Castile  and  Portugal  had  come  to  a 
close;  the  factions  of  the  Spanish  nobles  were  for  the 
most  part  quelled.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  26. 

Differences  of  relative  position  can  be  known  only 
through  differences  between  the  states  of  consciousness 
accompanying  the  disclosure  of  the  positions. 

II.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 93. 

4.  From  one  to  another  of,  as  in  the  exchange 
of  actions  or  intercourse. 

If  things  should  go  so  between  them. 

Bacon,  Hist,  of  Hen.  VII. 
Thus  graceless  holds  he  disputation 
’Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot-burning  will. 

Sliak.,  Lucrece,  1.  247. 
France  has  been  the  interpreter  between  England  and 
mankind.  Macaulay,  Horace  Walpole. 

5.  In  the  joint  interest  or  possession  of:  as, 
they  own  the  property  between  them. 

There  is  between  us  one  common  name  and  appellation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  3. 
Castor  and  Pollux  with  only  one  soul  between  them. 

Locke. 

6.  By  the  action,  power,  or  effort  of  one  or 
both  of. 


Betula. 

, branch  of  B.  pumila,  with 
le  and  female  aments;  b,  a 
single  scale  of  fertile  ament, 
with  fruit.  (From  LeMaoutand 


malt 


betumble  (be-tum'bl),  v.t. 

To  tumble;  iiisarrange  the  parts  of. 

From  her  be-tumbled  couch  she  startetli. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1037 

betutor  (be-tu'tor),  v.  t.  [<  he-1  + tutor.]  To 
instruct ; tutor.  Coleridge. 
between  (be-twen'),  prep,  and  adv.  [<  (1)  ME. 
betwene,  Utwenen,  etc.,  < AS.  betwednum,  be- 
twynum,  betwinun,  betwednan,  betwinan,  bitwedn- 
um,  etc.  (orig.  separate,  as  in  be  seem  tweonum, 
between  the  seas,  lit.  ‘by  seas  twain’),  < be, 
prep.,  by,  + tweonum,  dat.  pi.  of  *tweon;  (2) 
ME.  betwen,  betwene,  bitwene,  etc.  (mixed  with 
preceding),  < AS.  (ONorth.)  betwedn,  betwen, 
bitwen,  etc.,  < be,  prep.,  by,  + *tweon,  acc.  of 
*tweon,  pi.  *twene  (=  OS.  OFries.  twene  = 
OHG.  MHG.  zwene,  G.  zween),  two,  twain,  orig. 
distrib.  (=Goth.  tweihnai=~L.  bini,  OL.  *duini), 
two  each,  < tied  (twi-),  two : see  two,  and  cf. 


Unless  you  send  some  present  help, 

Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  respective  natures  or  qual- 
ities of : as,  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  a land  of  which 
we  can  trace  the  gradual  formation  from  the  sixth  century 
onwards  and  a land  whose  name  is  not  heard  of  till  the 
eleventh  century.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Eng.  Towns,  p.  120. 

8.  In  regard  to  one  or  the  other  of:  as,  to 
choose  between  two  things. 

Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4. 
[Between  is  literally  applicable  only  to  two  objects ; but  it 
may  be  and  commonly  is  used  of  more  than  two  where 
they  are  spoken  of  distributively,  or  so  that  they  can  be 
thought  of  as  divided  into  two  parts  or  categories,  or  with 
reference  to  the  action  or  being  of  each  individually  as 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  or  all  the  others.  When 
more  than  two  objects  are  spoken  of  collectively  or  in- 
di visibly,  among  is  the  proper  word.]  — Between  our- 
selves, not  to  be  communicated  to  others  ; in  confidence. 
— Between  the  beetle  and  the  block.  See  beetle i.— 
To  go  between.  See  go.  = Syn.  Amidst,  In  the  midst  of, 
etc.  See  among. 

ii.  adv.  In  the  intermediate  space ; in  inter- 
mediate relation  as  regards  time,  etc.:  with  an 
object  understood. 

Your  lady  seeks  my  life ; — come  you  between, 

And  save  poor  me.  Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  1. 

between  (be-twen'),  n.  [(.between,  prep.  ] One 
of  a grade  of  needles  between  sharps  and  blunts. 
between-decks  (be-twen'deks),  adv.  and  n.  I. 
adv.  In  the  space  between  two  decks  of  a ship ; 
on  any  deck  but  the  upper  one. 

II.  n.  The  space  between  two  decks  of  a ship, 
or  the  whole  space  between  the  upper  and  the 
lowest  deck. 

betweenity  (be-twen'i-ti),  n.  [<  between  + -ity, 
as  in  extremity.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
between ; intermediate  condition ; anything  in- 
termediate. [Colloq.] 

To  rejoin  heads,  tails,  and  betweenities. 

Southey,  Letters,  III.  448. 
The  house  is  not  Gothic,  but  of  that  betweenity  that  in- 
tervened when  Gothic  declined  and  Palladiau  was  creep- 
ing in.  H.  Walpole,  Letters  (ed.  1820),  II.  174. 

betweenwhiles  (be-twen'hwilz),  adv.,  prop. 
prep.  phr.  At  intervals. 


twin,  twain.  The  forms  of  between  have  always  betwit  (be-twit'),  v.  t . [<  be- l + twit  1.]  To  twit. 
j1  ^0se  betwixt  (which  see).]  Strange  how  these  men,  who  at  other  times  are  all  wise 

1.  prep . 1.  In  the  space  which  separates  (two  men,  do  now,  in  their  drink,  betwitt  and  reproach  one  an-  _-v., , 

points,  piaces,  objects,  or  lines) ; at  any  point  other  with  their  former  conditions.  Pepys,  Diary,  1. 164.  bevel  (bev'el),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  beveled  or  bev- 
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zwischen,  unter  zwischen,  G.  abbr.  ewischen,  be- 
tween. This  form  was  early  mixed  with  betwix, 
betwixt.]  Betwixt ; between, 
betwixt  (be-twikst'),prep.  and  adv.  [Also  by 
apheresis  twixt,  ’twixt,  Sc.  betwisht,  betweeslit,  < 
late  ME.  betwixt,  bytwyxte,  earlier  betwix,  betuxt, 
betuixte,  betwex,  betuix,  bitwix,  etc.,  < AS.  be- 
twyxt,  betwuxt  (with  excrescent  -t),  betwyx,  be- 
tweox,  betuieohs,  betwux,  betux,  appar.  shortened 
from  the  dat.  form  (or  perhaps  repr.  an  orig. 
acc.  form)  *betweoxum,  j ME.  betwixen,  betwixe, 
q.  v.  In  ME.  the  words  were  mixed.]  I.  prep. 
Between;  in  the  space  that  separates ; in  inter- 
mediate relation  to  as  regards  time,  quantity, 
or  degree;  passing  between;  from  one  to  an- 
other, etc.,  in  most  of  the  uses  of  between 
(which  see). 

Betwixt  two  aged  oaks.  Milton,  L'AUegro,  1.  82. 

The  morning  light,  however,  soon  stole  into  the  aper- 
ture at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  betwixt  those  faded  curtains. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  v. 
There  was  some  speech  of  marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her.  Shak.,  M.  for  M-,  v.  1. 
“Syn.  See  comparison  under  among. 

II.  adv.  Between,  in  either  space  or  time. 
— Betwixt  and  between,  in  an  intermediate  position ; 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other : a colloquial  intensive  of 
betwixt  or  of  between. 

betylus,  n.  See  bcetylus. 
beudantite  (bu'dan-tit),  n.  [After  the  French 
mineralogist  Beudant  (1787-1850).]  A hydrous 
phosphate  and  arseniate  of  iron,  occurring  in 
smalt  closely  aggregated  crystals  in  Nassau, 
Prussia,  and  also  near  Cork,  Ireland, 
betlk  (buk),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  booh. 

My  grannie  she  bought  me  a beuk, 

And  I held  awa’  to  the  school. 

^ Bums,  The  Jolly  Beggars. 

bevel  (bev'el),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  bevell, 
as  a term  of  heraldry  bevil,  bevile,  < OF.  *bevel 
or  *buvel  (not  recorded),  mod.  F.  biveau,  also 
spelled  beveau,  bureau,  beuveau,  beauveau,  etc. 
(cf.  Sp.  baivel),  bevel ; origin  unknown.]  I.  n. 
1.  The  obliquity  or  inclination  of  a particular 
surface  of  a solid  body  to  another  surface  of 
the  same  body;  the  angle  contained  by  two 
adjacent  sides  of  anything,  as  of  a timber  used 
in  ship-building.  When  this  angle  is  acute  it 
is  called  an  under  bevel  (or  beveling),  and  when 
obtuse  a standing 
bevel. — 2.  An  in- 
strument used  by 
mechanics  for 
drawing  angles  and 
for  adjusting  the 
abutting  surfaces 
of  work  to  the 
same  inclination. 
It  consists  of  two  limbs 
jointed  together,  one 
called  the  stock  or 
handle  and  the  other 
the  blade ; the  latter  is 
movable  on  a pivot  at 
the  joint,  and  can  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  include 
any  angle  between  it 
and  the  stock.  The  blade  is  often  curved  on  the  edge  to 
suit  the  sweep  of  an  arch  or  vault.  See  bevel-square. 

3.  A piece  of  type-metal  nearly  type-high,  with 
a beveled  edge,  used  by  stereo- 
typers to  form  the  flange  on  the 
sides  of  the  plates.  Worcester. 

— 4.  Same  as  bevel-angle. — 5. 

In  her.,  an  angular  break  in  any 
right  line. 

II.  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
bevel;  aslant;  sloping;  out  of 
the  perpendicular ; not  upright: 
used  figuratively  by  Shakspere. 

I may  be  straight  though  they  themselves  be  bevel. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxL 

Their  houses  are  very  ill  built,  the  walls  bevel,  without 
one  right  angle  in  any  apartment. 

Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iii.  2, 


Mechanics'  Bevels. 


Heraldic  Bevel. 
(See  beveled,  3.) 


of  the  distance  from  one  to  the  other  of  • as,  be-  betwixt,  prep,  and  adv.  See  betwixt, 


elled,  ppr.  beveling  or  bevelling.  [<  bevel,  n.]  L 


Bevel-gear. 


bevel 

trails.  To  cut  to  a bevel-angle:  as,  to  bevel  a 
piece  of  wood. 

II.  intrans.  To  incline  toward  a point  or 
from  a direct  line;  slant  or  incline  off  to  a 
bevel-angle. 

bevel-angle  (bov'el-ang''gl),  n.  Any  angle  ex- 
cept a right  angle,  whether  it  be  acute  or  ob- 
tuse. Also  called  bevel. 
beveled,  bevelled  (bev'eld),  p.  a.  1.  Having 
a bevel;  formed  with  a bevel-angle. — 2.  In 
mineral.,  replaced  by  two  planes  inclining  equal- 
ly upon  the  adjacent  planes,  as  an  edge ; hav- 
ing its  edges  replaced  as  above,  as  a cube  or 
other  solid. — 3.  In  her.,  broken  by  an  acute 
angle : thus,  in  the  cut  under  bevel,  the  blazon 

would  be  a chief  vert,  beveled Beveled  bushing, 

a bushing  in  which  the  sides  are  inclined  to  the  ends.— 
Beveled  double,  in  her.,  beveled  on  either  side. — Bev- 
eled furniture,  in  printing : (a)  The  tapering  side-sticks 
and  foot-sticks  used  in  imposing  forms  or  locking  up  gal- 
leys. (M  Beveled  pieces  of  wood  less  than  type-high. — 
Beveled  gearing.  See  gearing. — Beveled  washer,  a 
washer  having  its  two  faces  not  parallel  to  each  other, 
used  to  give  a proper  bearing  to  a head  or  nut  when  the 
rod  or  bolt  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  surface  against 
which  the  washer  presses. 

bevel-gear  (bev'el-ger),  n.  In  mach.,  a species 
of  wheelwork  in  which  the  axis  or  shaft  of  the 
leader  or  driver 
forms  an  angle 
with  the  axis  or 
shaft  of  the  fol- 
lower or  the  wheel 
driven . 

bevel-hub  (bev'el- 
hub),  n.  A hub 
or  short  connect- 
ing-pipe having  a 
bend. 

beveling,  bevel- 
ling (bev'el-ing), 
n.  Same  as  bev- 
el, 1. 

It  is  evident  from 
the  preceding,  that  by  applying  the  bevel  in  the  work- 
man's usual  manner,  viz.,  with  the  stock  against  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  board  and  directed  towards  his  body,  all 
the  bevelings  will  be  under,  that  is,  less  than  a right  angle. 

. . .We  thus  find  that  when  the  first  futtock  frames  are 
on  the  amidship  side  of  the  joint,  their  bevelings  are  always 
standing,  or  greater  than  a right  angle. 

Thearle,  Naval  Architecture,  p.  53. 

beveling-board  (bev'el-ing-bord),  n.  1.  A 
board  cut  to  any  required  bevel.  It  is  used  in 
adjusting  frames  or  the  parts  of  an  angular 
construction,  as  in  a ship. — 2.  A flat  hoard 
upon  which  the  bevelings  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  a construction,  as  the  framework  of  a 
ship,  are  marked. 

beveling-frame  (bev'el-ing-fram),  n.  Awooden 
frame  in  which  a beveling-board  is  placed  to 
be  marked.  It  consists  of  a wide  board,  on  one  edge  of 
which  is  placed  a fixed,  and  on  the  opposite  a movable, 
batten.  Across  both  battens  parallel  lines  are  marked. 

beveling-machine  (bev'el-ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  beveling  or  angling  the  outer  edges 
of  a hook-cover,  or  of  an  electrotyped  plate, 
bevel-jack  (bev'el-jak),  n.  A short  piece  of 
heavy  transmission-shafting,  carrying  a bevel- 
gear  and  receiving  the  motion  from  a water- 
wheel. The  motor  carries  a complementary  bevel-gear. 
See  -kjack-sliaft . 

bevel-joint  (bev'el-joint),  n.  A miter  or  slop- 
ing joint  having  its  faces  dressed  to  an  angle, 
generally  of  45°. 

bevelled,  bevelling.  See  beveled,  beveling. 
bevelment  (bev'el-ment),  n. 

[<  bevel  + -ment.]  Inmineral., 
the  replacement  of  an  edge  by 
two  similar  planes,  equally 
inclined  to  the  including  faces 
or  adjacent  planes, 
bevel-plater  (bev'el-pla/Ater), 
n.  A machine  for  rolling  the 
bevel-edged  plates  of  shin- 
gling and  veneering  saws, 
bevel-protractor  (bev'd-pro-trakHor),  n.  A 
drafting  instrument  with  a pivoted  arm  sliding 
upon  a graduated  sector, 
used  in  laying  off  angles, 
bevel-rest  (bev'el-rest),  n. 

A clamp  for  holding  wood 
to  a saw  in  making  a bevel- 
ed cut. 

bevel-square  (bev'el-skwar),  n.  A try-square 
the  blade  of  which  can  he  adjusted  to  any 
angle  with  the  stock,  and  held  at  such  an  angle 
by  a_  set-screw.  It  is  an  artisan’s  instrument  for  try- 
ing his  work  to  see  if  it  has  been  made  with  the  proper 
angle.  Also  called  angle-bevel. 


Bevelment  of  the  edges 
of  a cube  by  planes  of  a 
tetrahexahearon. 


Bevel-protractor. 
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bevel-ways  (bev'el-waz),  adv.  Same  as  bevel- 
irWise. 

bevel- wheel  (bev'el-hwel),  n.  In  mach.,  a 
cog-wheel  of  which  the  working-face  is  oblique 
to  the  axis.  Such  a wheel  is  commonly  used  in  con- 
nection with  another  revolving  with  a shaft  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  first.  These  wheels  are  often  called 
conical  wheels,  as  their  general  form  is  that  of  frusta  of 
cones.  See  bevel-gear. 

bevel-wise  (bev'el-wlz),  adv.  In  her.,  in  the 
form  or  direction  of  a bevel : said  of  a ribbon 
or  pennon  charged  thus  upon  the  field.  Also 
bevel-ways. 

beverH,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  beaver L 
bever2t,  m.  An  obsolete  form  of  beaver 2. 
bever3t  (be'ver),  n.  [Now chiefly E.  dial.;  also 
written  beaver,  < ME.  bever,  later  also  bevoir, 
boever,  < OF.  bevre,  boivre,  mod.  F.  boire  — It. 
bevere,  here  (ML.  biber),  a drink,  prop,  inf., 
drink,  < L.  bibere,  drink:  see  6*61,  bibber. 
Hence  beverage .]  1.  A collation  or  slight  re- 

past between  meals. 

Are.  What,  at  your  bever , gallants  ? 

Mor.  Will ’t  please  your  ladyship  to  drink  ? 

B.  Jonson , Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 
Some  twenty  mark  a-year  ! will  that  maintain 
Scarlet  and  gold  lace,  play  at  th'  ordinary, 

And  bevers  at  the  tavern  ? 

Middleton , Anything  for  a Quiet  Life,  i.  1. 
2.  Formerly,  at  some  colleges  and  schools,  a 
slight  meal  which  the  students  received  at  the 
buttery-hatch  and  took  to  their  rooms. 

No  scholar  shall  be  absent  above  an  hour  at  morning 
bever  and  half  an  hour  at  evening  bever. 

Quincy,  Hist.  Harv.  Univ.,  I.  517. 

When  I was  at  Eton — now  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
— the  boys  on  the  foundation  were  supplied  in  the  dining- 
hall  with  an  intermediate  meal  (if  meal  it  could  be  called), 
which  went  under  the  name  of  beaver.  According  to  my 
recollection  it  consisted  of  beer  only,  and  the  hour  was 
1 P.  M.  y.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  454. 

bever3t  (be'ver),  v.  i.  [<  bever 3,  «.]  To  take  a 
bever  or  slight  repast  between  meals. 

Your  gallants  never  sup,  breakfast,  nor  bever  without 
me.  A.  Brewer  (?),  Lingua,  ii.  1. 

beverage  (bev'e-raj),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
beveridge,  beuvrag'e,  etc.,  < ME.  beverage,  bev- 
erege,  beverache,  beiirage,  etc.  (cf.  ML.  bevera- 
gium),  < OF.  bevrage,  beuvrage,  breuvraige,  mod. 
F.  breuvage  (=  Pr.  beurage  = Sp.  bcbrage  = 
Pg.  beberagem  = It.  beveraggio  ; ML.  as  if  *bi- 
beraticum),  < bevre,  boivre  — It.  bevere,  < L.  bi- 
bere, drink:  see  bever3,  n.,  and -aye.]  1.  Drink 
of  any  kind ; liquor  for  drinking : as,  water  is 
the  common  beverage;  intoxicating  beverages. 

A pleasant  beverage  he  prepared  before 
Of  wine  and  honey  mixed. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  ii. 

2.  A name  given  specifically  to  various  kinds 
of  refreshing  drinks,  (a)  In  Devonshire,  England, 
water-cider ; a drink  made  by  passing  water  through  the 
crushed  apples  from  which  cider  has  been  made.  ( b ) A 
liquor  made  by  passing  water  through  the  pressed  grapes 
after  the  wine  has  been  expressed. 

Touching  price  and  quality  of  a liquor  or  drink  called 
in  England  ltbevaradge  " and  in  France  “ pimpeene." 

Record  Soc.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  xi.  117. 
(c)  In  the  West  Indies,  a drink  made  of  sugar-cane  juice 
and  water. 

3.  In  Great  Britain,  drink-money,  or  a treat 
provided  with  drink-money,  as  on  wearing  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  or  on  receiving  a suit  from 
the  tailor ; a treat  ou  first  coming  into  prison ; 
a garnish.  [Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

bevewt,  n.  See  bevue. 

bevil,  bevile,  n.  In  her.,  same  as  bevel,  5. 

bevort,  n.  See  beaver a. 

bevue  (be-vii'),  n.  [Formerly  also  beveiv,  < F. 
bevue,  OF.  bcsvue,  < be-,  bes-  (<  L.  bis-,  double), 
+ vue,  view : see  view.]  An  error  of  inadver- 
tence ; a slip.  [Rare.] 

bevy  (bev'i),  n. ; pi.  bevies  (-iz).  [Early  mod,  E. 
also  heavy,  beavie,  < ME.  bevy,  bevey,  beve,  < OF. 
beveye  (“  beueye  [printed  deueye]  des  heronez,” 
in  a poem  cited  by  Leo,  Rect.  Sing.  Perso- 
narum,  p.  40);  cf.  It.  “beva,  a beavie,”  Florio: 
applied  esp.  to  a flock  of  birds  and  thence  to  a 
company  of  ladies;  orig.,  perhaps,  a drinking 
company,  or  a number  of  animals  at  a water- 
ing-place, being  thus  a particular  use  of  OF. 
bevee,  buvee,  drink,  drinking  (cf.  It.  beva,  a 
drink),  < bevre  = It.  bevere,  drink:  see  bever3, 
n.,  and  beverage.]  1.  A flock  of  birds,  espe- 
cially of  larks  or  quails. — 2.  A small  company 
or  troop,  as  of  roebucks,  heifers,  etc. — 3.  A 
group  or  small  company  of  persons,  especially 
of  girls  or  women,  but  also  used  of  the  male 
sex:  as,  “a  bevy  of  powdered  coxcombs,”  Gold- 
smith; “a  bevy  of  renegades,”  Macaulay,  Hist. 
Eng. 

A lovely  bevy  of  faire  Ladies  sate, 

Courted  of  many  a jolly  Paramoure. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  34. 


bewest 

4.  A small  collection  of  objects ; an  assem- 
blage of  things.  [Rare  or  obsolete.]  =Syn.  1. 

Covey , etc.  See  flock. 

bewail  (be-wal'),  v.  [<  ME.  bewailen,  beweilen, 
biwailen,etc.,  < be-  + wailen,  wail:  see  be-1  and 
wail.]  I.  Irons.  To  mourn  aloud  for ; bemoan; 
lament ; express  deep  sorrow  for : as,  to  bewail 
the  loss  of  a child. 

Go,  give  your  tears  to  those  that  lose  their  worths. 

Bewail  their  miseries.  Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iv.  4. 

The  nightingale 

Her  ancient,  hapless  sorrow  must  bewail. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  394. 

ii.  intrans.  To  express  grief. 

Mourning  and  bewailing  exceedingly. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  70. 

bewailable  (be-wa'la-bl),  a.  [<  bewail  + -able.] 
Capable  or  worthy  of  being  bewailed, 
bewailer  (be-wa'ler),  n.  One  who  bewails  or 
laments. 

bewailing  (be-wa'ling),  n.  Lamentation, 
bewailingly  (be-wa'ling-li),  adv.  In  a bewail- 
ing manner. 

bewailment  (be-wal'ment),  n.  [<  bewail  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  bewailing;  a lamentation, 
bewaket  (be-wak'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bewaken,  watch, 
“wake”  a dead  body,  watch  through  (=  D.  be- 
waken = G.  beivachen  = Sw.  bevaka),  < be-  + 
waken,  wake:  see  be-1  and  wake1,  and  cf.  bi- 
vouac.] To  watch,  especially  a dead  body;  ob- 
serve funeral  rites  for.  Gower. 
beware  (be-war'),  v.,  prop .phr.  [Formerly  and 
prop,  written  separately,  be  ware,  a phrase  com- 
posed of  the  impv.  or  inf.  of  the  verb  be  and  the 
adj.  ware ; as  in  AS.  beo  wcer  (bed,  2d  pers.  sing, 
impv.  of  beon),  bed  the  wcer  (the,  thee,  reflexive 
dative),  he  ware,  just  like  E.  be  careful.  So 
ME.  “ be  war  therfor”  (Chaucer);  “A  ha!  fel- 
awes ! belli  war  of  such  a Iape ! ” (Chaucer),  where 
beth  is  2d  pers.  pi.  impv.,  < AS.  bedtli.  (See 
other  ME.  examples  below.)  Like  be  gone,  now 
begone,  be  ware  came  to  he  written  as  one  word, 
beware,  and  then  was  classed  by  some  authors 
with  the  numerous  verbs  in  be-1,  and  inflected 
accordingly;  hence  the  erroneous  forms  be- 
wares in  Ben  Jonson,  and  bewared  in  Dryden. 
This  confusion  may  have  been  promoted  by  the 
existence  of  a ME.  verb  bewaren,  show,  exhibit, 
descended,  with  some  change  of  sense,  from 
AS.  bewarian,  guard,  keep,  preserve  (=  OFries. 
biwaria  = D.  bewaren  = OHG.  biwaron,  MHG. 
bewaren,  G.  bewahren  = Sw.  bevara  = Dan.  be- 
vare,  keep,  guard),  < be-  + warian,  guard,  < wcer, 
cautious,  observant,  E.  ware1,  as  in  be  ware 
above.  In  the  quotation  from  Chaucer,  below, 
both  forms  appear.  See  ivare1.]  To  be  wary 
or  cautious ; be  on  one’s  guard ; exercise  care 
or  vigilance : properly  two  words,  be  ware,  con- 
sisting of  the  infinitive  or  imperative  of  be  with 
the  adjective  ware : followed  by  of,  expressed 
or  understood,  with  the  force  of  ‘against,’  ‘in 
regard  to’:  as,  beware  of  evil  associations ; be- 
ware how  you  step;  “ beware  the  hear,”  Scott. 
Thus  ouglite  wise  men  ben  ware  of  folis ; 

If  thou  do  so  tlii  witte  is  wele  byivared  [shown]. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  1.  635. 

Be  ye  war  of  false  prophets.  Wyclif,  Mat.  vii.  15. 

That  no  man  no  scholde  . . . war  of  him  beo. 

Life  of  Thomas  Belcet  (ed.  Black),  1150. 

Beivare  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  i.  114. 

Every  one  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  beware  what  he 
admits  for  a principle.  Locke. 

Beware  the  pine-tree’s  withered  branch, 

Beware  the  awful  avalanche.  Longfellow,  Excelsior. 

bewash  (be-wosh'),  v.  t.  [<  be- 1 + icash.]  To 
drench  with  water.  [Rare.] 

Let  the  maids  bewash  the  men. 

Herrick,  St.  Distaff’s  Day. 

beweep  (be-wep'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bewept,  ppr. 
beweeping.  [<  ME.  bewepen,  biwepen,  < AS.  be- 
wepan  (=  OFries.  biwepa  = OS.  biwopian),  < be- 
+ wepan,  weep : see  be-1  and  weep.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  weep  over;  deplore. 

Old  fond  eyes, 

Beweep  this  cause  again,  I’ll  pluck  ye  out. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

2.  To  bedew  or  wet  with  tears ; disfigure  or 
mark  with  the  signs  of  weeping. 

Fast  by  her  syde  doth  wery  labour  stand, 

Pale  fere  also,  and  sorrow  all  bewept. 

Sir  T.  More , To  Them  that  Trust  in  Fortune. 

n.t  intrans.  To  weep  ; make  lamentation, 
bewest  (be-west'),  prep.  [<  ME.  be  west,  bi- 
westen,  < AS.  be  westan  : be,  prep.,  by ; westan, 
adv.,  west,  from  the  west.  Cf.  be-east,  benorth, 
besouth.]  To  the  west  of.  [Scotch.] 


bewet 

bewet1  (be-wet'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bewetted, 
bewet,  ppr(  bewetting.  [<  ME.  beweten,  < be-  + 
weten,  wet : see  be- 1 and  wet.  ] To  wet ; moisten. 
His  napkin  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1. 

bewet2,  bewit  (bu'et,  -it),  n.  [<  late  ME.  bew- 
et te,  dim.  of  OF.  beue,  bwe,  earlier  buie,  boie,  a 
collar,  chain,  fetter,  < L.  boice,  a collar  for  the 
neck,  whence  also  ult.  E.  buoy,  q.  v.]  In  fal- 
conry, the  leather  with  which  the  bell  was  at- 
tached to  a hawk’s  leg.  [Commonly  in  the 
plural.] 

bewhisper  (be-hwis'per),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + whis- 
per.] To  whisper.  Fairfax.  [Rare.] 
bewhoret  (be-hor'),  v.  t.  '[<  be-1  + whore.}  1. 
To  make  a whore  of.  Beau,  and  FI. — 2.  To 
call  or  pronounce  a whore.  Shah. 
bewield  (be-weld'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bewelden,  < 
be-  + welden,  wield:  see  be-1  and  wield.}  To 
wield,  handle,  or  control ; manage.  J.  Harri- 
son. [Rare.] 

bewigged  (be-wigd'),  p.  a.  [<  be-1  + toigged.} 
Wearing  a wig. 

Ancient  ladies  and  bewigged  gentlemen  seemed  hurry- 
ing to  enjoy  a social  cup  of  tea. 

L.  M.  Alcott , Hospital  Sketches,  p.  20. 

bewilder  (be-wil'der),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + wilder: 
see  wilder.}  1.  To  confuse  as  to  direction  or 
situation;  cause  to  lose  the  proper  road  or 
course:  as,  the  intricacy  of  the  streets  bewil- 
dered him ; to  be  bewildered  in  the  woods. 

Can  this  be  the  bird,  to  man  so  good, 

That,  after  their  bewildering , 

Covered  with  leaves  the  little  children, 

So  painfully  in  the  wood  ? 

Wordsworth,  Redbreast  Chasing  the  Butterfly. 
2.  To  lead  into  perplexity  or  confusion;  per- 
plex; puzzle;  confuse. 

Bewildering  odors  floating,  dulled  her  sense, 

And  killed  her  fear. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  I.  259. 
We  have  elementary  disturbances  of  consciousness  in 
diseases  of  the  mind,  such  as  epileptic  states,  ecstacy, 
. . . and  the  bewildered  state  of  the  mind  in  paralytic  de- 
mentia. E.  C.  Mann,  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  35. 

= Syn.  To  confound,  confuse,  mystify,  nonplus. 

bewilderedness  (be-wil'derd-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  bewildered ; bewilderment, 
bewilderingly  (be-wi  1 ' der-in g-li ) , adv.  In  a 
bewildering  manner  ; so  as  to  bewilder, 
bewilderment  (be-wil'der-ment),  n.  [<  be  wil- 
der + -ment.}  Tte  state  of  being  bewildered. 
Thought  was  arrested  by  utter  bemlderment. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  ii. 

bewimple  (be-wim'pl),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bewimplen 
(=  D.  bewimpelen ),  < be-  + wimpelen,  wimple : 
see  be-1  and  wimple.}  To  coyer  with  a wimple ; 
veil.  Gower. 

bewinter  (be-win'ter),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + winter.} 
To  make  like  winter. 

Tears  that  beivinter  all  my  year. 

Cowley , Sleep. 

bewit,  n.  See  beivet 2. 

bewitch  (be-wich'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bewicchen,  bi- 
wicchen,  < be-  + wicchen,  witch:  see  be- 1 and 
witch,  r.]  1.  To  subject  to  the  influence  of 

witchcraft ; affect  by  witchcraft  or  sorcery ; 
throw  a charm  or  spell  over. 

Look  how  I am  bewitch'd  ; behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a blasted  sapling,  wither’d  up. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  4. 
2.  To  charm ; fascinate ; please  to  such  a de- 
gree as  to  take  away  the  power  of  resistance. 
Love  doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us. 

Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  468. 
The  charms  of  poetry  our  souls  bewitch. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires. 
His  [Tennyson’s]  verses  still  bewitch  youths  and  artists 
by  their  sentiments  and  beauty,  but  their  thought  takes 
hold  of  thinkers  and  men  of  the  world. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  160. 

bewitchedness  (be-wicht'nes), ».  [<  bewitched , 
pp.  of  bewitch,  + -ness.}  The  state  of  being  be- 
witched. 

bewitcher  (be-wich' er),  n.  One  who  bewitches 
or  fascinates." 

bewitchery  (be-wich 'er-i),  n.  [<  bewitch,  in 
imitation  of  witchery.}  Witchery;  fascination; 
charm.  [Rare.] 

There  is  a certain  bewitchery  or  fascination  in  words. 

South,  Works,  II.  ix. 

bewitchful  (be-wich'ful),  a.  [<  bewitch  + -ful 
(irregularly  suffixed  to  a verb).]  Alluring; 
fascinating.  [Rare.] 

Ill,  more  bewitchful  to  entice  away.  Milton,  Letters, 
bewitching  (be-wich'ing),  a.  [Ppr.  of  bewitch.} 
Having  power  to  bewitch  or  fascinate ; fasci- 
nating; charming:  as,  “ bewitching  tenderness,” 
Addison,  Spectator,  No.  223. 
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The  more  he  considered  it,  the  more  bewitching  the 
Beene  appeared  to  him.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  5. 

bewitchingly  (be-wich'ing-li),  adv.  In  a be- 
witching manner. 

bewitchingness  (be-wich'ing-nes),  n.  The 
quality  which  makes  a person  or  thing  be- 
witching. 

bewitchment  (be-wich'ment),  n.  [<  bewitch  4- 
-ment.}  Fascination;  power  of  charming ; the 
effects  of  witchcraft. 

I will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man, 
and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  desirers.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3. 
To  wash  in  May  dew  guards  against  bewitchment. 

Keary , Prim.  Belief,  p.  378. 
bewith  (be'wiTH),  n.  [<  be1  + with 1 : what  one 
can  be  with  or  do  with.]  A makeshift;  a sub- 
stitute. [Scotch.] 

bewonder  (be-wun'der),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + wonder; 
= D.  bewonderen  = G.  bewundern,  admire.]  1. 
To  fill  with  wonder ; amaze. 

Seeing  his  astonishment, 

How  he  bexvondered  was. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  x.  17. 

2.  To  wonder  at ; admire. 

beworkt  (be-werk'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bewurchen,  < 
AS.  bewyrean  (=  D.  bewerken  = G.  bewirken  = 
Dan.  bevirke),  work,  work  in,  adorn,  < be-  + 
wyrean,  work:  see  be- 1 and  work.}  To  work, 
as  with  thread ; embroider. 

The  mantelle  and  the  gyrdylle  both 
That  rychely  was  bewroght.  Sir  Eglamour,  1. 1152. 
Smocks  all  bewrought.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Owls. 

bewpers,  re.  See  beaupers. 
bewrap  (be-rap'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bewrapped, 
bewrapt,  ppr.  bewrapping.  [<  ME.  bewrappen, 
also  bewrabben  (with  var.  bewlappen),  < be-  + 
wrappen,  wrap:  see  be- 1 and  wrap.}  To  wrap 
up;  clothe;  envelop. 

His  sword,  . . . 

Bewrapt  with  flowers,  hung  idlie  by  his  side. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  xvi.  30. 
bewrayt  (be-ra' ),  v.t.  [<  ME.  bewraien,  biwreyen, 
disclose,  reveal  (=  OFries.  biwrogia  = OHG. 
biruogan,  MHG.  beriigen),  < be-  + wraien,  wrey- 
en,  obs.  E.  wray,  disclose,  reveal,  < AS.  wre- 
gan,  accuse  (=  OFries.  wrogia,  wreia  = OS.  wro- 
gian  = D.  wroegen,  accuse,  = OHG.  ruogen, 
MHG.  ruegen,  G.  riigen,  censure,  = Ieel.  rcegja, 
slander,  = Sw.  roja,  betray,  = Goth,  wrohjan, 
accuse),  from  a noun  repr.  by  Goth,  wrohs,  an 
accusation,  = Icel.  rog,  a slander.  Somewhat 
affected  in  sense  by  betray,  a quite  different 
word.]  1.  To  accuse;  malign. — 2.  To  re- 
veal ; divulge ; make  known ; declare. 

Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  meaning. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  6. 
Whoso  is  partner  with  a thief  hatetli  his  own  soul:  he 
heareth  cursing  and  bewrayeth  it  not.  JTov.  xxix.  24. 

3.  To  disclose  or  reveal  (the  identity  or  the 
secrets  of  a person)  perfidiously  or  prejudi- 
cially; betray;  expose. 

Thou  bewreiest  alle  secreneBse. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  675. 
For  feare  to  be  enforced  by  torments  to  bewray  his  con- 
federates. Knolles,  Hist.  Turks,  p.  7.  (N.  E.  D.) 

Like  slaves  you  sold  your  souls  for  golden  dross, 
Bewraying  her  to  death. 

Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  ii.  3. 
Hide  the  outcast,  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth,  is 
the  simplest  lesson  of  common  humanity. 

H_.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  97. 

4.  To  reveal  or  disclose  unintentionally  or  in- 
cidentally ; show  the  presence  or  true  character 
of ; show  or  make  visible. 

The  ointment  of  his  right  hand  which  bewrayeth  itself. 

Prov.  xxvii.  16. 

Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee.  Mat.  xxvi.  73. 

[. Bewray  is  still  sometimes  used,  especially  in 
poetry,  as  an  archaic  word.] 
bewrayert  (be-ra'er),  n.  A betrayer  or  di- 
vulger. 

A bewrayer  of  secrets.  Addison,  Spectator,  Ho.  225. 

bewrayinglyt  (bf-ra'ing-li),  adv.  In  a manner 
to  bewray. 

bewraymentt  (be-ra'meut),  re.  [<  bewray  + 
-ment.}  The  act  of  bewraying, 
bewreakt  (be-rek'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bewreken,  < 
be-  + wreken,  wreak.  Cf.  AS.  bewrecan,  exile, 
send  forth:  see  be-1  and  wreak.}  To  avenge; 
revenge. 

Thus  much  am  I bewreke. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale  (ed.  Speght),  1.  809. 

bewreckt  (be-rek'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  + wreck.  Cf. 
AS.  bewrecan , drive  or  bring  to,  of  ships:  see 
be-1  and  wreck.  ] To  ruin ; destroy. 

Yet  was  I,  or  I parted  thence,  bewreckt.  Mir.  for  Mags. 

bewroughtt  (be-rdt').  Obsolete  past  participle 
of  bework. 


beyond 

bey1  (ba),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  bey,  < Turk,  bey,  beg  = 
Pers.  baig,  a lord : see  beg2,  beglerbeg,  and  be- 
gum.} 1.  The  governor  of  a minor  province 
or  sanjak  of  the  Turkish  empire. — 2.  A title 
of  respect  given  in  Turkey  to  members  of 
princely  families,  sons  of  pashas,  military  offi- 
cers above  the  rank  of  major,  the  wealthy  gen- 
try, and,  by  courtesy,  to  eminent  foreigners. 

We  therefore  rode  out  of  Beyrout  as  a pair  of  Syrian 
Beys.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  33. 

3.  The  title  usually  given  by  foreigners  to  the 
former  Mohammedan  rulers  of  Tunis. 

Frequently  written  beg. 
bey2t,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  buy. 
beyetet,  V.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  beget. 
beylerbey  (ba'ldr-ba'),  n.  [<  Turk,  beylerbey, 
beglerbeg,  prince  of  princes,  lit.  ‘bey  of  beys.’] 
The  title  of  the  governor-general  of  a province 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  ranking  next  to  the 
grand  vizir,  and  so  called  because  he  has  under 
him  the  beys  at  the  head  of  the  several  san- 
jaks  or  districts  composing  his  province.  Also 
written  beglerbeg. 

beylerbeylik  (ba'ler-ba'lik),  n.  [Turk.,  < bey- 
lerbey + -lik,  a common  noun  formative;  cf. 
beylik.}  The  territory  governed  by  a beyler- 
bey. Also  beglerbeglik  or  beglerbeglic. 
beylik  (ba'lik),  n.  [Turk.,  < bey,  a bey,  + -lik; 
cf.  beylerbeylik.}  The  district  ruled  by  a bey. 
beyond  (be-yond'),  prep,  and  adv.  [<  ME.  be- 
yonde,  beyende,  etc.,  < AS.  begeondan,  < be,  by, 
+ geondan,  from  the  further  side,  < geond, 
prep.,  across,  over,  beyond  (=  Goth,  jains, 
yonder),  + -an,  adv.  suffix:  see  be-2  and  yon, 
yonder.}  I .prep.  1.  On  or  to  the  other  side  of : 
as,  beyond  the  river;  beyond  the  horizon;  u be- 
yond that  flaming  hill,”  G.  Fletcher,  Christ’s 
Victory  and  Triumph. 

We  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the  seas. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  59. 

2.  Further  on  than;  more  distant  than:  as,  a 
mile  beyond  the  river;  a hundred  miles  be- 
yond Omaha ; he  never  could  get  beyond  simple 
equations. 

So  far  your  knowledge  all  their  power  transcends, 

As  what  should  be  beyond  what  is  extends. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Univ.  of  Oxford,  1.  39. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  beyond  Nature  or  beyond  ex- 
perience in  order  to  find  that  unique  Object  of  which  the- 
ology speaks.  J.  B.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  52. 

3.  Past  in  time;  later  than:  as,  a day  beyond 
the  proper 'time. — 4.  At  a place  or  time  not 
yet  reached  by ; before ; ahead  or  in  advance  of. 

What’s  fame?  A fancied  life  in  others’  breath ; 

A thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  238. 

5.  Out  of  reach  of;  outside  of  the  capacity, 
limits,  or  sphere  of;  past : as,  beyond  our  power; 
beyond  comprehension;  that  is  beyond  me. 

We  bring  a welcome  to  the  highest  lessons  of  religion 
and  of  poetry  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  our  skill  to 
teach.  Emerson,  Success. 

That  the  Antarctic  continent  has  a flat  and  even  sur- 
face, the  character  of  the  icebergs  shows  beyond  dispute. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  74. 

6.  Above ; superior  to ; in  or  to  a degree 
which  rivals,  exceeds,  or  surpasses,  as  in  dig- 
nity, excellence,  or  quality  of  any  kind. 

Beyond  any  of  the  great  men  of  my  country. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Dangle.  Egad,  we  were  just  speaking  of  your  tragedy. — 
Admirable,  Sir  Fretful,  admirable  ! 

Sneer.  You  never  did  anything  beyond  it,  Sir  Fretful — 
never  in  your  life.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

She  is  beautiful  beyond  the  race  of  women. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  113. 

7.  More  than ; in  excess  of ; over  and  above. 

O,  I’ve  been  vexed 

And  tortured  with  him  beyond  forty  fevers. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

He  [Pitt]  refused  to  accept  one  farthing  beyond  the  sal- 
ary which  the  law  had  annexed  to  his  offloe. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 
Beyond  all.  See  all.— Beyond  seas,  out  of  the  country ; 
abroad. — To  go  beyond,  to  exceed  in  operation,  ability, 
attainment,  or  the  like ; hence,  in  a bad  sense,  to  deceive 
or  circumvent. 

That  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in  any 
matter.  l Thes.  iv.  6. 

The  king  has  gone  beyond  me ; all  my  glories 

In  that  one  woman  I have  lost  for  ever. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
To  go  beyond  one’s  self,  to  be  much  excited  by  any- 
thing ; he  beside  one’s  self.  Nares. 

II.  adv.  At  a distance ; yonder. 

Beyond  he  Iyeth,  languishing.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  38. 
beyond  (be-yond'),  n.  That  place  or  state 
which  lies  on  the  other  side ; an  experience  or 


beyond 

life  beyond  our  present  life  or  experience : as, 
the  great 
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Bhutanese 


They  are  the  All,  with  no  beyond. 

J.  Martineau,  Eth.  Theory,  I.  281.  (V.  E.  D.) 
The  hack  of  beyond,  a very  distant  or  out-of-the-way 
plaoe.  [Colloq.] 

beyond-sea  (be-yond'se),  a.  From  beyond  the 


vTO-juau  se;,  o,  i rum  ueyona  me  ■ , . , ,,  — ° r , . 

sea;  foreign;  outlandish:  as,  beyond-sea  words.  v.U  ' Crystal  of  a watch  is  set. 

Nay.  mv  bevond-eea  sir  wo  will  nmol,,!™  „„„ . b®Zel.  (beZ  el)>  Pret.  and  pp.  i 


be; 


Nay,  my  beyond-sea  sir,  we  will  proclaim  you: 

You  would  be  king  ! Beau,  and  FI,  Philaster,  Y.  4. 

— „ (ba'ship),  n.  [<  %i  + -ship.']  The 
.ce  of  a bey;  incumbency  of  such  office. 
Those  small  political  offences,  which  in  the  days  of  the 
Mamelukes  would  have  led  to  a beyship  or  a bowstring 
receive  four-fold  punishment  by  deportation  to  Faizoghli’ 
the  local  Cayenne.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  Si! 

bezan  (bez'an),  n.  [=  F.  bezan,  prob.  of  E.  Ind. 
origin.]  A white  or  striped  cotton  cloth  from 
Bengal. 

bezant  (bez'ant  or  be-zant'),  n.  [<  ME.  bezant, 
besant,  besan,  < OF.  besant,  bezan,  besan  = Pr. 
bezan  = Sp.  bezante  = Pg.  besante  = It.  bisante, 
< ML.  Bezantius,  L.  Byzantius  (sc.  nummus),  a 
Byzantine  coin,  ^ Byzantium , ( Or.  B v^avrtov, 
older  name  of  Constantinople.  Cf.  florin.']  1. 
A gold  coin  (the  proper  name  of  which  was 


3.  In  jewelry : (a)  That  part  of  the  setting  of  bezoutoid  (be-zo'toid),  n.  [<  Bezout  (see  Be- 

ft?rhelTin  ffiaecrhlCffiimA1flSetSlta?d  by7hi«b  + ^ math.,  the  bezoutiant  to 

m.J"aee-  (6). A dat  surface  of  gold  two  homogeneous  functions  obtained  by  differ- 
engraved  with  any  device  to  serve  as  a seal,  entiation  from  one  homogeneous  function  of 
when  a stone  is  not  used.  See  chaton.  [Bare.]  two  variables. 

-^■J\^h-making,  the  grooved  flange  or  rim  bezzle  (bez'l),e.;  pret.  and  pp.  bezzled,  ppr  bez- 
m the  crystal  of  a watch  is  set.  ding.  [Now  only  E.  dial. ; early  modPE  also 

bezzel,  bezel,  bizle,  bissel , < late  ME.  besile,  < OF. 
besiler , beziller,  besillier , by  apheresis  for  embe - 
sillier,  waste,  embezzle : see  embezzle .]  I.  trans . 

1.  To  purloin  or  make  away  with;  embezzle. 

I must  be  shut  up  and  my  substance  bezel’d. 

Fletcher,  Woman’s  Prize,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  consume  a large  quantity  of,  as  food  or 
drink;  waste  or  squander,  as  money.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  To  drink  to  excess.  Dekker. 


„ „ ..  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  bezeled  or 

bezelled,  ppr.  bezeling  or  bezelling.  [Also  basil; 
< bezel,  n.]  To  grind  to  an  edge ; cut  to  a slop- 
ing edge;  bevel. 

bezesteen  (bez'es-ten),  n.  [Also  written  bezes- 
tein,  bezestan,  < Turk,  bazistan,  orig.  Pers.,  a 
clothes-market.]  An  exchange,  hazaar,  or  mar- 
ket-place in  the  East.  N.  E.  D. 
bezetta  (be-zet'a),  n.  [A  corruption  of  It. 
pezzetta,  red  paint,  prop,  a piece  of  cloth  dyed 

f ni*  vnu m tv cr  1 1 h n lltfl a aaa  dlw. 


x-  — v,  ^ u,  pieuw  UA  uiulu  uyeu  ±1.  mirans.  To  drink  to  excess  T>ekWr 

red.  used  for  rouging,  lit.  a little  piece,  dim.  of  bezzlet  (bez'l),  m.  [<  bezzle,  e.]  A debauchee- 
pezza,  apiece,  esp.  of  cloth:  see  piece.]  Coarse  a sot.  Nash.  ’ 

meuVwWh  SaeMng  soaked  “ ®ertain  pig-  bezzlert  (bez'ler),  n.  Same  as  bezzle,  n. 

Hon^  tb^i^orAtP-rPia/ed  thuS  for  exporta‘  bezzlingt  (hez'ling),  n.  [<  bezzle,  v.]  Dissipa- 
tion , the  pigment  itself.  Red  bezetta  is  colored  tion ; excessive  drinking. 


& 

In 

ments,  

pigment  itself.  Red  bezetta  is  colored 
with  cochineal,  and  the  pigment  is  used  as  a cosmetic. 

Rlue  bezetta  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  some  euphor- 
biaceous  plants,  treated  with  dung  and  urine,  and  is  used 
to  color  the  rind  of  Butch  cheese. 

Beziers  (ba-zia'),  n.  A sweet  wine,  named 
from  the  town  of  Beziers  in  the  department  of 
Herault,  France. 

bezique  (be-zek'),  n.  [Also  bezique,  bazique , , 

bezigue;  < F.  besigue,  bezigue;  also  bhadoee  (ba'do-e) 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Bezant  (Solidus)  of  Romanus  III. — British  Museum. 
(Size  of  the  original.) 


solidus)  issued  by  the  emperors  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  middle  ages.  Bezants  had  a wide 
circulation  in  Europe  till  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
more  especially  during  the  period  from  about  A.  d.  800  to 

the  middle  nf  — i — -n 

countries,  e *,»  ^ .,  „„  feVJ 

own.  Also  called  byzant,  byzantine. 

And  who  that  did  best  should  have  a rich  circlet  of  gold 
worth  a thousand  bezants.  Sir  T.  Malory,  Morte  d'Arthur. 

2.  In  her .,  a small  circle  or ; a gold  roundel,  it 
is  a common  bearing,  and  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  the  coins  of  Constantinople,  assumed  as  bearings  by 
crusaders. 

Also  spelled  besant. 

White  bezant,  a silver  coin  of  Byzantium,  worth  about 
70  cents. 


formerly  besit,  besi,  btsy,  bez'y : of  obscure 
origin.]  1.  A game  of  cards  played  by 
two,  three,  or  four  persons,  with  two  packs 
from  which  the  cards  having  from  two  to 
six  spots  have  been  removed.  The  object  of 
the_  game  is  to  win  the  aces  and  tens,  and  to  secure 
various  combinations  of  cards,  which  when  shown  or 
“HooiofiaH  •>  entitle  the  player  to  score  A ' 


From  haughty  Spayne,  what  brought'st  thou  els  beside 
Rut  lofty  lookes  and  their  Lucifrian  pride? 

From  Belgia,  what  but  their  deep  bezeling, 

Their  boote-carouse,  and  their  beere -buttering? 

Marston,  Satyres,  ii. 
.J  have  proposed  and  determined  with  myself  to  leave 
the  bezehngs  of  these  knights  and  return  to  my  village. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  fol.  158. 

v r n.  [<  Hind,  bhadui  or  bha- 

douwt,  adj.,  relative  to  the  month  Bliddou,  the 
fifth  month  of  the  Hindu  year,  answering  to 
the  last  half  of  August  and  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber.] The  earliest  of  the  three  annual  crops 
m Hindustan,  consisting  of  rice,  maize,  etc.  it 
is  laid  down  during  the  rainfall  in  April  and  May,  and  is 
reaped  in  August  and  September.  It  furnishes  about  one 
fourth  of  the  food-supply  in  a normal  year. 


declared  ” entitle  the  player'to  score  a certain  number  , of  tlie'food-su^.., ..... 

of  points.  bhainsa*  (bin'sa),  n.  [Hind,  bhainsa  (masc.), 

1 he  queen  of  spades  and  knave  of  diamonds,  bhains  (fem.).]  A name  of  the  domestic  Indian 
one  of  the  counting  combinations  in  the  game  buffalo,  Bos  bubalis. 

lie' of J the1  thirteenth  ‘century,  ThenTur^ean  *e!!mbinationTn  bezique0'  “le  hlgh°es‘^ 3in°g  formerly  ftofflrJ,  also^after  it!)' bJlj^ HimL 

i,  except  Spain,  had  no  gold  currencies  of  their  hppnar  l a e^c*  ^hang,  bhang , blmnq  (=  Pers.  bana  > Ar 

so  called  byzant,  byzantine.  D®z?ar  ^ zor)>  [Also  bezoard,  early  mod.  hanj  bmi)\ han^  < Skt,  hhannd  h 

E.  bezor , beazor,  beazer , bezar,  bezer=  F.  bezoard , 0.naif9%  hemp.]  The 

formerly  bezar,  bezahar,  = Sp.  bezoar  bezaar  dXh^ivleaVeS  °f  ^e™P-Plant>  Cannabis Indica, 
bezar,  J Pg.  bezoar  = NL.  bezoar  belaar  be-  wbleh  as  contain  a powerfully 

zahar,  < Ar.  bdzahr,  bddizalir,  < Pers.  bddzahr,  “k  InI,!di“  bhan« 

padzahr,  the  hezoar-stone,  < pad,  expelling,  + 
zahr,  poison : so  called  because  it  was  consid- 
ered an  antidote  to  poison.]  A name  for  certain 
calculi  or  concretions  found  in  the  stomach  or 

intestines  of  some  animals  (especially  rumi-  dyne,  hypnotic,  an(f  antispasmodic'quamies!0  1U1  301 

A 1 1 “ ‘ bharadar  (bar'a-dar),  n.  [Hind,  bharadar.] 


bezante,  bezantde, 
bezanted  (bez-an- 
ta',  be-zan'ted),  a. 

In  her.,  same  as  be- 
zan ty. 

bezantde  (bez-an-ta'), 
n.  [OF.,  prop.  fem. 
of  bezants,  besantS: 
see  bezanty.]  A mold- 
ing ornamented  with 
roundels  or  small 
disks  resembling  be- 
zants, of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Norman 
architecture.  Encyc. 

Brit.,  II.  461. 
bez-antler  (bez-ant'- 
ler),  n.  [Also  bes-ant- 
ler  and  bay -an  tier ; < 

OF.  bez-,  bes-,  secon- 
dary, inferior  (prob.  < 

L.  bis,  twice),  + E.  antler.] 


, . — “ * aii  inuia  onang  ia 

used  for  smoking,  either  with  or  without  tobacco,  and  ia 
also  made  up  with  flour,  sugar,  etc.,  into  a kind  of  sweet- 
meat called  majun  (majun).  An  intoxicating  drink  is 
prepared  by  infusing  the  pounded  leaves  in  cold  water 
As  prepared  and  used  by  the  Arabs,  it  is  known  as  hashish. 
(See  hemp l.)  It  is  also  employed  in  medicine  for  its  ano- 


Bezantee.—  T ower  of  Church  of  La 
Charite-sur-Loire,  France. 
(From  ViolIet-le-Duc’s  “Diet,  de 
1’ Architecture.”) 


serving  as  an  antidote.— Bezoardic  acid.  Same  as 
ellagic  acid  (which  see,  under  ellagic). 

II.  n.  A medicine  having  the  properties  of 
bezoar;  an  antidote. 

V ' z"‘  v?  ■ .j  The  branch  of  a bezoar-goat  (be'zor-got),  n.  A name  given  to 

deers  horn  next  above  the  brow-antler;  the  the  wild  goat,  Capra  cegagrus,  from  the  fact 
Beva'i^t^rhS  Se®  that  it  produces  the  bezoar.  See  cegagrus. 

ta)’  a*\  V he~ante,  bezantee,  bezoartict,  bezoarticalt  (hez-o-ar'tik,  -ti-kal), 
1 bezant.]  In  her.,  strewn  a.  [<  NL.  bezoarticus : see  bezoardic.]  Same  as 

or  studded  with  bezants : said  of  the  field,  or  of  bezoardic . 

any  charge.  Also  heaauted.  The  healing  bezoartical  virtue  of  grace, 

bezel  (bez  el),  n.  [Also  bezil.  basil,  and  for-  Chillingworth,  Works,  p.  378. 

merly  beazel , bazil,  bezle , etc.,  < OF.  *besel,  bisel  bezonian  (be-zo'ni-an),  n.  [Also  besonian,  bi- 
(F.  btseau ),  sloping  edge,  a bevel,  = Sp.  Pg.  ^ • * • • 


aaa too uiAitvo  ui  some  animals  (especially  rumi-  dyne,  hypnotic,  and  antispasmodic  qualities, 
nants),  formerly  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  bharadar  (bar'a-dar),  n.  [Hind,  bharadar. 
preventing  the  fatal  effects  of  poison,  and  still  One  of  the  Gorkha  chiefs  who  invaded  Nepal  ii 
held  in  estimation  in  some  eastern  countries.  1768,  and  parceled  out  the  land  among  them- 
They  are  used  in  China  both  as  a niement  and  as  a drnnr  selves.  The  bharadars  form  a kind  of  feudal  aristoc- 
racy, and  in  times  of  emergency  act  as  a council  of  state, 
bharsiah  (bar'se-a),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  native 
name  of  an  East  Indian  badger-like  quadruped, 
Ursitaxus  inauritus  of  Hodgson, 
bhat  (bat),  n.  [Hind,  bhat,  also  bharata.']  In 
India,  a man  of  a tribe  of  mixed  descent,  the 
members  of  which  are  professed  genealogists 
and  po^ts ; a bard.  These  men  in  Rajputana  and 
Ruzerat  had  also  extraordinary  privileges  as  the  guaran- 
. „ v tors  of  travelers,  whom  they  accompanied,  against  attack 

ard,  bezoar.]  I.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or  per-  BheefT'  %!tBurnel1’ olos3- 
taming  to  bezoar;  compounded  of  or  possess-  bhppRlv  hhepsstia  fh5a'+n  ta  i T a i 
mg  the  supposed  antidotal  properties  of  bezoar ; “Srftten ’ w ) t-Anglo-Ind^,  also 

s.®rving  as  an  antidote — Bezoardic  acid.  Same  si  beashe’  < 


±u.  ovTALLci  r-aatciu  cuuutnes. 
I hey  are  used  in  China  both  as  a pigment  and  as  a drug. 
Such  calculi  are  generally  formed  around  some  foreign 
substance,  as  a bit  of  wood,  straw,  hair,  etc.  Many  vari- 
eties have  been  mentioned,  but  most  value  was  put  on  the 
bezoar  from  the  East  Indies  and  that  from  Peru. — Be- 
zoax  mineral,  an  oxid  of  antimony,  or  antimonic  acid, 
especially  that  prepared  from  butter  of  antimony  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid. — Fossil  bezoar,  a formation  like 
animal  bezoar,  consisting  of  several  layers  around  some 
extraneous  body  which  serves  as  a nucleus. — Vegetable 
bezoar.  . Same  as  calapitte. 

bezoardic  (bez-o-ar'dik),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  bezo- 
ardique  (NL.  bezoardicus,  bezoarticus),  < bezo- 


j.  . 7 . '*  h o b ^ J **  k/c  v ci,  — hJ jJ.  rgi 

bisel;  ongin unknown;  perhaps  («)  < L.  bis,  dou- 
ble, + dim.  suffix  -el,  or  ( b ) < ML.  bisalus,  a stone 
with  two  angles  or  slopes,  < L.  bis,  twice,  + 
ala,  a,  wing.  Cf.  axil  and  aisle.]  1.  The  slope 


/ O “““  wtovu.  J A.  AUO  OlUjiU 

at  the  edge  of  a cutting-tool,  as  a chisel  or  Bezoutian  (be-zo'ti-an),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
I*  is  generally  single,  hut  sometimes  French  mathematician  fitienne  Bezout  (1730- 
double.  [In  this  sense  commonly  basil.]  — 2.  83).- Bezoutian  method  of  elimination,  a method 
ine  oblique  side  or  face  of  a gem ; specifically  published  by  Bezout  in  1765. 
one  of  four  similarly  situated  four-sided  facets  bezoutiant  (be-zo'ti-ant), 
on  the  top  or  crown  of  a brilliant,  which  are  Bezoutian)  + -i-ant.  l"  In 
sometimes  called  templets.  See  cut  under  bril- 
liant. Bezel  is  also  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  space 
between  the  table  and  the  girdle,  that  is,  the  “crown  ” 
with  the  exception  of  the  table. 


- --  “ 1 l/t eUiOVhV,  \ AJLIULU. 

bliisti,  bihisti,  Pers.  bihisti , a water-carrier,  lit. 
heavenly,  < bihist  (>  Hind,  bihist),  paradise, 
heaven.]  An  Indian  water-carrier,  who  sup- 
plies domestic  establishments  with  water  from 
the  nearest  river  or  reservoir,  carrying  it  in  a 
sheepskin  bucket  or  bag. 

In  particular  there  is  a queer  creature,  like  what  I fancy 
a brow'nie  should  be,  called  a beestie  or  bhestie,  whose 
special  calling  is  to  fill  the  baths  in  that  refreshing  apart- 
ment . . . attached  to  every  Indian  bedroom.  N.  Macleod. 
bhel  (bel),  n.  See  bel%. 

Bhil  (bel),  n.  [Also  spelled  Bheel,  repr.  Hind. 
Bhil.]  1.  A member  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  India  which  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  Ner- 
budda  and  Tapti,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Vind- 
hya  and  Satpura  mountains. 

The  language  of  the  Rhils  in  the  Bombay  province, 
Rajpootana,_and  Central  India,  is  understood  to  be  a dia*- 
lect  of  Hindi.  R.  N.  Oust,  Mod.  Langs.  E.  Ind.,  p.  49. 
2.  The  language  of  the  Bhils. 
bhogai  (bo'gi),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  inferior  cot- 
ton made  in  India. 

„ — - - [<  Bezout  (see  Bhotanese  (bo-ta-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  n.  See 

Bezoutian)  + -i-ant.]  In  math. : (a)  The  ho-  Bhutanese. 

mogeneous  quadratic  function  of  n variables,  Bhutanese  (bo-ta-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  n.  K 
whose  discriminant  is  the  resultant  of  two  Bhutan,  the  coimtry  (Bhutid,  a nativeofBhu- 

recUtW?,oAdefaChi,0f  tbe  ,Mth  de^'ee'  w Inc°r-  tan),  + -ese.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Bhutan,  its 
rectly  used  for  bezoutoid.  people,  or  their  language. 


\ -V  axx  cjxry,  ,v.  UVOVUbUilb,  VI- 

sonian,  < besonio,  besognio,  bisogno,  etc.,  a beg- 
gar: see  bisogno.']  An  indigent  wretch;  a 
beggar  or  scoundrel. 

Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ? Speak  or  die. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  3 


Bhutanese 


542 


bibble 


In  reality  the  Bhutanese  authorities  did  not  want  to  re- 
ceive a mission  at  all. 

J.  T.  Wheeler , Short  Hist.  India,  p.  674. 

II.  n.  1.  sing,  or  pi.  A native  or  the  na- 
tives of  Bhutan,  a mountainous  state  in  the 
Himalayas,  having  Tibet  on  the  north,  Bengal 
and  Assam  on  the  south,  and  Sikhim  on  the 
west.  The  Bhutanese  have  flat  faces,  high  cheek-hones, 
brown  complexion,  almond  eyes,  and  black  hair.  They 
profess  a corrupt  form  of  Buddhism,  and  are  subjects  of 
a dual  government  under  a pontiff  and  a prince. 

2.  The  language  of  Bhutan. 

Also  written  Bliotanese  and  Bootanese  ( Bho - 
tan,  Bootan). 

bhyree  (bi're),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A kind  of  falcon 
used  in  hawking  in  India.  Also  behree. 
bit,  prep.  [ME.,  < AS.  be,  in  comp,  with  nouns 
hi:  see  by1,  be- 1.]  A common  Middle  English 
form  of  the  preposition  by. 

Bi.  The  chemical  symbol  of  bismuth. 
bi-H.  A Middle  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  form 
of  be-1  or  be-2. 

bi-2.  [L.  l)i -,  combining  form  of  bis  (=  Gt. 

6i-  = Skt.  dvi-  = OHG.  MHG.  zwi-,  G.  zwie-  = 
AS.  twin,  E.  twi-)y  orig.  * dwis , twice,  doubly, 
two-,  < duo  = E.  two : see  two,  tiui-,  di-2.]  A 
prefix  of  Latin  origin,  cognate  with  di-  and 
twi-y  meaning  two,  two-,  twice,  double,  twofold, 
as  in  biaxial,  bicornous,  bimanous,  biped , bifur- 
cate, etc. : especially  in  chemical  terms,  where 
it  denotes  two  parts  or  equivalents  of  the  in- 
gredient referred  to,  as  in  bicarbonate,  bichro- 
mate, etc.  Such  words  are  properly  adjectives,  to  ho 
analyzed  as  bi-  -}-  noun  + adjective  suffix  (for  example, 
bi-axi-al,  bi-furc-ate,  two-fork-ed,  bi-man-ous,  two-hand- 
ed, etc.),  but  may  also  be  briefly  treated  as  bi-  + adjective 
(pi-axial,  bi-furcate , etc.).  Words  in  bi-  rest  actually  or 
theoretically  upon  Latin  or  New  Latin  forms,  *biaxialis, 
*biacuminatus,  *biangulatus,  *biarticula.tus , etc. ; but  it 
is  often  convenient  to  refer  them  to  English  elements, 
biacid,  (bl-as'id),  a.  [<  bi-2  + acid.]  In  cliem., 
capable  of  combining  with  an  acid  in  two  dif- 
ferent proportions:  said  of  a base, 
biacuminate  (bi-a-ku'mi-nat),  a.  [<  bi -2  + acu- 
minate.] In  bot.,  having  two  diverging  points, 
as  the  hairs  on  the  leaves  of  some  Malpigliiacece, 
which  are  attached  by  the  middle  and  taper  to- 
ward the  ends. 

bialar  (bl-a'lar),  a.  [<  bi-2  + alar.]  Having 
two  wings — Bialar  determinant,  in  math.,  one  in 
which  the  constituents  of  the  principal  diagonal  are  all 
zeros. 

bialate  (bl-a'lat),  a.  [<  bi-2  + alate2.]  Having 
two  alse  or  wings;  two-winged, 
bianco  secco  (biang'ko  sek'o).  [It.,  lit.  dry 
white:  bianco  = F.  blanc,  white,  < OHG.  blanch, 
shining  (see  blank)',  secco,  < L.  siccus,  dry:  see 
sec,  sack-1.]  A white  pigment  used  in  fresco- 
painting.  It  consists  of  lime  and  pulverized  marble, 
tile  former  before  mixing  being  macerated  in  water  un- 
til its  causticity  is  removed. 

Lomazzo  observes  (Trattato,  p.  194)  that  Perino  del 
Vaga  invented  a colour  formed  of  Verdetto  and  bianco 
secco , that  is,  limewhite  in  powder. 

Mrs.  Merrifield , Art  of  Fresco  Painting,  lii. 
biangular  (bl-ang'gu-lar),  a.  [<  bi-2  + angu- 
lar.] Having  two  angles  or  corners.  [Rare.] 
biangulate,  biangulated  (bi-ang'gu-lat,  da- 
ted), a.  [<  bi-2  + angulate.]  Same  as  biangu- 
lar. 

biangulous  (bl-ang'gu-lus),  a.  [<  bi-2  + angu- 
lous.  ] Same  as  biangular. 
biannual  (bi-an'u-al),  a.  [<  bi-2  + annual.  Cf. 
biennial.]  Occurring  twice  a year:  arbitrarily 
distinguished  from  biennial  (which  see), 
biannually  (bl-an'u-al-i),  adv.  Twice  a year. 

Not  even  an  aspiration  toward  a change  in  the  fashion 
of  her  clothes  bi- annually,  at  least. 

The  Century , XXIII.  047. 
biannulate  (bi-an'u-lat),  a.  [<  bi-2  + annulate.] 
In  zool.,  having  two  encircling  rings,  generally 
of  color. 

biantheriferous  (bi-an-the-rif 'e-rus),  a.  [ < hi-2 
+ antheriferous.]  In  bot.',  having  two  anthers, 
biarchy  (bl'ar-ki),  ; pi.  biarchies  (-kiz).  [< 

bi-2  + Gr.  apxia,  ( apxy,  rule ; after  monarchy, 
etc.  Cf.  diarchy.]  Dual  government  or  sover- 
eignty. 

biarcuate,  biarcuated  (bi-ar'ku-at,  -a-ted),  a. 
[(  bi-2  + arcuate.]  Twice  curved:  as,  a hiarcu- 
ate  margin,  one  having  a convex  curve  passing 
into  a concave  one. 

Biar  glass.  See  glass. 

Biarmian  (biar'mi-an),'m.  and  a.  [<  Biarmia, 
Latinized  from  Icel.  Bjarmaland,  the  land  of 
the  Bjarmar,  = AS.  Beormas,  now  called  Per- 
mians : see  Permian.]  I.  n.  One  of  the  Fin- 
nish inhabitants  of  Perm  in  Russia;  a Per- 
mian (which  see). 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Biarmians  or 
Permians. 


biarritz  (biar'its),  n.  [Named  from  Biarritz,  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyrendes, 
France.]  A thin  corded  woolen  cloth, 
biarticulate  (bi-ar-tik'u-liit),  a.  [<  bi-2  + ar- 
ticulate.] Having  two  joints,  as  the  antennas 
of  some  insects. 

bias  (bl'as),  n.,  a.,  and  adv.',  pi.  biases,  improp. 
Masses  (-ez).  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Mass,  byas, 
Mace,  Mais,  < F.  (and  OF.)  biais,  a slant,  a slope, 
= Pr.  biais  = OCat.  Mais,  Cat.  Max  = It.  s-biescio, 
dial,  biasciu,  sbias,  bias  (cf.  also  It.  bieco,  squint- 
ing, oblique,  bias);  origin  unknown;  hardly  < 
LL.  Mfacem,  acc.  of  bifax,  squinting  (cf.  ML. 
bifaeius,  two-faced),  < L.  bi-,  two-,  + facies, 
face.]  I,  n.  1.  An  oblique  or  diagonal  line; 
especially,  a cut  which  is  oblique  to  the  tex- 
ture of  a fabric ; hence,  in  dressmaking,  a seam 
formed  by  bringing  together  two  pieces  thus 
cut ; specifically,  one  of  the  front  seams  of  a 
close-fitting  waist : sometimes  called  a dart. — 
2.  In  bowling,  a bulge  or  greater  weight  on  one 
side  of  a bowl;  a difference  in  the  shape  and 
weight  of  the  two  sides  or  poles  of  a bowl, 
causing  it  to  curve  in  its  course  toward  the 
lighter  and  less  bulged  side ; hence,  the  curved 
course  of  such  a bowl. — -3.  A one-sided  ten- 
dency of  the  mind ; undue  propensity  toward 
an  object;  a particular  leaning  or  inclination; 
bent;  specifically,  in  law,  prejudice,  as  of  a 
■witness : used  most  frequently  to  denote  preju- 
dice and  habits  of  thought  which  prevent  the 
fair  or  dispassionate  consideration  of  any  sub- 
ject or  question. 

Morality  influences  men’s  lives,  and  gives  a bias  to  all 
their  actions.  Locke. 

Alas  ! what  years  you  thus  consume  in  vain, 

Ruled  by  this  wretched  bias  of  the  brain ! 

Crabbe,  The  Newspaper. 

One  cannot  mistake  the  prevailing  bias  of  her  mind. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  202. 

The  bias  of  education,  the  bias  of  class-relationships, 
the  bias  of  nationality,  the  political  bias,  the  theological 
bias — these,  added  to  the  constitutional  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  have  much  more  influence  in  determining 
beliefs  on  social  questions  than  has  the  small  amount  of 
evidence  collected.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  11. 
On  the  bias,  diagonally ; slantingly.  — Syn.  3.  Propensity , 
Inclination,  etc.  (see  bent  1),  prepossession,  predisposition, 
predilection,  partiality. 

II.  a.  1 . Oblique ; slanting ; diagonal  to  the 
outline  or  to  the  texture : now  used  only  or 
chiefly  of  fabrics  or  dress:  as,  a bias  line  (in 
former  use)  in  a drawing;  a bias  piece  in  a gar- 
ment.— 2f.  Loaded  or  swelled  on  one  side, 
like  a biased  bowl. 

Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 

Out-swell  the  colic  of  puff’d  Aquilon. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 

III.  adv.  [<  bias,  a.]  In  a slanting  man- 
ner; obliquely. 

Trial  did  draw 

Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 
bias  (bl'as),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  biased  or  biassed, 
ppr.  biasing  or  biassing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
biass,  biace , byas  (cf.  F.  biaiser  = Pr.  biaisar) ; 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  give  a bias  to,  as  a 
bowl;  furnish  with  a bias.  See  bias,  n.,  2. 

To  giue  you  the  Morall  of  it  [game  of  bowls] : It  is  the 
Embleme  of  the  world  or  the  world’s  ambition ; where 
most  are  short,  or  over,  or  wide,  or  wrong  Byas't,  and 
some  few  justle  in  to  the  Mistris  Fortune. 

Bp.  Earle , Micro-Cosmographie,  xli. 
2.  To  incline  to  one  side;  give  a particular 
direction  to  the  mind  of;  prejudice;  warp; 
prepossess:  as,  the  judgment  is  often  biased 
by  interest. 

My  judgment  of  desert  hath  not  been  biassed  by  per- 
sons being  of  my  own  particular  judgment,  in  matters  of 
disputation,  among  the  Churches  of  God. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  Int. 

No  man  is  allowed  to  he  a judge  in  his  own  cause;  be- 
cause his  interest  will  certainly  bias  his  judgment,  and, 
not  improbably,  corrupt  his  integrity. 

Madison,  Federalist,  No.  10. 
bias-drawing  (bi ' as  - dra  " ing) , n.  A turning 
awry;  hence,  partiality;  prepossession.  Shak. 
biasness  (bi'as-nes),  n.  [<  Mas  + -wess.]  The 
state  of  being  biased;  inclination  to  a particu- 
lar side ; partiality.  Sherwood. 

Biatora  (bi-a-to'ra),  n.  [NL.]  An  extensive 
genus  of  lietens  which  have  a crustaceous  thal- 
lus  adhering  closely  to  the  substance  on  which 
it  grows,  and  sessile  apothecia,  of  which  the  ex- 
ciple  is  colored  or  blackening, 
biatorine  (bi-a-to'rin),  a.  [<  Biatora  + -me1.] 
In  lichens,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  ge- 
nus Biatora;  having  a proper  exciple,  which 
is  not  coal-black,  but  colored  or  blackening, 
as  in  many  species  of  the  tribe  Lecideacei. 
biatoroid  (bl-a-to'roid),  a.  [<  Biatora  + -oid.] 
Same  as  biatorine. 


biauriculate  (bl-a-rik'u-lat),  a.  [<  bi-2  + aurio- 
ulate.]  1.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  having  two  au- 
ricles, in  any  sense  of  that  word:  especially 
applied  to  the  heart  of  the  higher  vertebrates. 
— 2.  In  bot.,  having  two  ear-like  projections, 
as  a leaf. 

Also  biaurite. 

biaxal  (bi-ak'sal),  a.  Same  as  biaxial. 

The  great  majority  of  non-isotropic  substances  are  doub- 
ly refracting,  and  in  general  are  biaxal,  i.  e.,  have  two 
equally  important  optic  axes,  whose  mutual  inclination 
may  have  any  value  from  0”  to  90\  Tait,  Light,  § 290. 

biaxial  (bl-ak'si-al),  a.  [<  bi-2  + axial.]  Hav- 
ing two  axes : as,  a biaxial  crystal.  See  optic. 
biaxiality  (bi-ak-si-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  biaxial  + -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  biaxial ; biaxial  character, 
biaxially  (bl-ak'si-al-i),  adv.  With  two  axes, 
biaz  (be'az),  n.  [Native  name.]  A cotton 
cloth  resembling  linen,  manufactured  in  cen- 
tral Asia  for  home  use  and  for  export  to  Rus- 
sia. McElrath,  Com.  Diet. 
bib1!  (bib),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  Mbbed, 
ppr.  bibbing.  [=  North.  E.  beb,  < ME.  bibben, 
tipple,  drink;  cf.  freq.  bibble,  nearly  = OD.  bib- 
eren,  drink  frequently.  ME.  bibben  “must  have 
been  borrowed  directly  from  L.  bibere,  to  drink, 
and  may  be  imagined  to  have  been  . . . used 
jocularly  by  those  familiar  with  a little  monkish 
Latin”  (Skeat);  but  perhaps  of  natural  origin. 
See  imbibe,  bibulous,  beverS , and  beverage.]  To 
sip ; tipple ; drink  frequently. 

This  meller  [miller]  hath  so  wysly  bibbed  ale. 

Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  242. 
He  was  constantly  bibbing,  and  drank  more  in  twenty- 
^four  hours  than  I did.  Locke,  Education,  § 18. 

bib2  (bib),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  verb  Mb1,  because  it  absorbs  moisture. 
Cf.  bavette  and  beaver2.]  1.  A cloth  worn  by 
children  under  the  chin  to  keep  the  front  of 
the  dress  clean,  especially  when  eating. — 2. 
A similar  article  worn  by  adults,  especially  as 
forming  the  upper  part  of  an  apron. 

We’ll  have  a bib,  for  spoiling  of  thy  doublet. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Captain,  iii.  5. 
3.  A curved  vent  or  nozle  used  to  alter  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  liquids. — 4.  Naut., 
same  as  bibb,  the  usual  spelling  in  this  sense. 
bib3  (bib),  n.  [So  called  from  a membrane 
which  covers  the  eyes  and  other  parts  about 
the  head,  and  which,  when  inflated,  may  he 
compared  to  a bib;  < bib2.]  The  most  com- 
mon name  of  the  whiting-pout,  Gadus  luscus,  a 
fish  of  the  family  Gadulee.  See  blens,  2. 
bibacious  (bi-ba/shus),  a.  [<  L.  bibax  ( bibaoi -), 
given  to  drink  (<  bibere,  drink),  + -ous.]  Ad- 
dicted to  drinking ; disposed  to  imbibe.  [Rare.] 
bibacity  (bi-bas'i-ti),  n.  [Formerly  bibacitie, 

< L.  as  if  *bibacitas,  < bibax:  see  bibacious.] 
The  quality  of  being  bibacious,  or  addicted  to 
drink.  Blount.  [Rare.] 

bibasic  (bi-ba'sik),  a.  [<  bi-2  + basic.]  Liter- 
ally, having  two  bases : in  cliem. , applied  to  acids 
(such  as  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4)  which  have  two 
hydrogen  atoms  replaceable  by  a base  or  bases. 
See  monobasic,  tribasic,  dibasic,  and  polybasic. 
bibation  (bi-ba'shon),  n.  [Irreg.  for  *MMtion, 

< ML.  bibitio(n-).  Cf.  imbibition,  and  see  Mb1.] 
The  act  of  drinking ; a drink  or  draught. 

Royal  cheer  and  deep  bibation. 

S.  Nayler,  Reynard  the  Fox,  4. 

bibativeness  (bib'a-tiv-nes),  n.  [<  bill 1 + -ative 
+ -ness.]  Fondness  for  liquor;  tendency  to 
drink : a term  used  in  phrenology, 
bibb  (bib),  n.  [A  particular  use  of  bib2.  A 
somewhat  similar  comparison  appears  in  the 
case  of  beaver2,  originally  a bib.]  Naut.,  a 
bracket  of  timber  bolt- 
ed to  the  lionnd  of  a 
lower  mast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the 
trestletree. 

bibber  (bib'&r),  n.  [< 
bib1  + -er1.  Cf.  OD. 
biberer,  a bibber.  See 
Mb1.]  A tippler;  a 
person  given  to  drink- 
ing: chiefly  used  in 
composition : as,  a 
win  e-bibber. 

All ! Zephyrus  ! art  here, 
and  Flora  too  ? 

Ye  tender  bibbers  of  the 
rain  and  dew. 

Keats,  Endymion,  iv. 

bibblet,  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bible,  Mbit  (cf. 
equiv.  OD.  biberen),  freq.  of  bib1.]  I.  trans.  To 
drink ; drink  of  or  from, 
n.  intrans.  1.  To  drink  often. — 2.  To  sip. 


Bibb  on  starboard  side  of  mast. 
a,  mast;  b, bibb ; c,  trestletree. 


bibble-babble 

bibble-babble  (bib'l-bab'T),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  bible-bable,  a varied  redupl.  of  babble. 
Cf.  tittle-tattle,  shilly-shally,  etc.]  Idle  talk; 
prating  to  no  purpose. 

Thy  wits  the  heavens  restore ! endeavour  thyself  to  sleep, 
and  leave  thy  vain  bibble-babble,  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2. 

bibblert  (bib'ler),  n.  One  who  bibbles ; a bib- 
ber. 

Fare  ye  well,  bibbler.  Udall , Roister  Doister,  iii.  5. 

bib-cock  (bib'kok),  n.  [<  bib 2 (in  reference  to 
the  bent-down  nozle)  + cock 1,  3.]  A cock  or 
faucet  having  a bent-down  nozle.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

bibelot  (bib'lo),  ».  [E.]  A small  object  of 

curiosity,  beauty,  or  rarity ; especially,  an  ob- 
ject of  this  kind  which  can  be  kept  in  a cabinet 
or  on  a shelf.  See  curio. 

biberon  (bib'ron),  n.  [F.,  artificially  formed, 

< L.  Inhere,  drink,  and  F.  suffix  -ok.]  1.  A ves- 
sel having  a spout 
through  which  to 
drink,  designed  for 
the  use  of  sick  per- 
sons and  children. — 

2.  An  infant’s  nurs- 
ing-bottle. 

Bibio  (bib'i-o),  n. 

[NL.,  < LL.  bibio,  a 
small  insect  said  to 
be  generated  in  wine, 

< kt.bibere,  drink.]  A 
genus  of  dipterous 
insects,  typical  of 
the  family  Bibioni- 
dai.  The  sexes  are  col- 
ored differently.  B.  hor- 
tulanus  is  an  example ; 
the  male  is  black,  the 
female  brick-red  with  a 
black  head. 

Bibionidse(bib-i-ou'- 
i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Bibio(n-)  + -idee.] 

A family  of  nemo-  don.  (Frora"“L?Art  pour  Tons.")” 
eerous  dipterous  in- 
sects, typified  by  the  genus  Bibio,  having  the 
prothorax  much  developed,  no  transverse  tho- 
racic suture,  7 abdominal  segments,  6 to  11 
antennal  joints,  3 ocelli,  wings  without  a discal 
cell,  and  the  coxse  not  prolonged.  There  are 
about  300  described  species.  The  family  formerly  in- 
cluded the  genus  Simulium,  now  separated  as  the  type 
of  another  family. 

bibiru  (bi-be'ro),  n.  See  bebeeru. 

bibitory  (bib'i-to-ri),  a.  [<  NL.  bibitorius,  < LL. 

bibitor,  a drinker,  toper,  < L.  bibere , drink.]  Per- 
taining to  drinking  or  tippling.  [Rare.] 

Bible  (bi'bl),  n.  [<  ME.  bible,  bibel,  < OF.  bi- 
ble  (F.  bible  = Pr.  bibla  = Sp.  Pg.  biblia  = It. 
bibbia  = D.  bijbel  = MHO.  and  G.  bibel  = Icel. 
biblia,  old  form  bibla  = Sw.  Dan.  bibel),  < LL. 
biblia  (usually  biblia  sacra)  (prop.  neut.  pi., 
but  in  ML.  taken  also  as  fem.  sing.),  < Gr. 
fSiftkia  (ra  [3t[3Xia  ra  ayia,  i.  e.,  biblia  sacra,  the 
holy  books),  pi.  of  fitfiXiov,  often  spelled  (3v - 
pTiiov,  a little  book,  a book  as  a division  of  a 
large  work,  dim.  of  pifUog,  also  pbfthog,  a book, 
writing,  scroll,  lit.  paper,  same  as  ftvfaog , the 
Egyptian  papyrus,  of  the  inner  bark  of  which 
paper  was  made.  Cf.  L.  liber,  a book,  < liber, 
the  inner  bark  of  a tree ; E.  book,  < AS.  hoc,  a 
book,  as  related  to  boc , a beech-tree ; and  cf. 
paper.  The  orig.  sense  of  LL.  biblia,  the  books, 
is  made  prominent  in  ML.  bibliotheca,  the  Bi- 
ble, lit.  a library:  see  bibliotheca. ] 1.  The 

Book,  or  rather  the  Books  (see  etym.),  by  way 
of  eminence;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  word  bible  is  not  found  in  the 
English  version,  but  the  Greek  word  occurs  frequently, 
being  always  translated  “ book  ” or  “books,”  sometimes  in- 
dicating the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Bible  con- 
sists of  two  parts  : the  Old  Testament,  written  in  Hebrew, 
containing  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  sacred  writings, 
or  Hagiographa ; and  the  New  Testament,  written  in  Greek, 
consisting  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  Book  of  Acts,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  and  other  apostolic  writers,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse or  Book  of  Revelation,  the  only  strictly  prophetic 
book  which  it  contains.  Roman  Catholic  writers  accept, 
in  addition  to  these,  most  of  the  books  contained  in  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  King  James  version,  which  occur  in  the 
Septuagint  (see  below)  and  Vulgate,  distributed  among 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  principal  an- 
cient versions  of  the  Bible,  or  of  portions  of  it,  are  the 
Targums,  a Chaldee  or  Aramaic  paraphrase  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures  ; the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch,  a Hebrew  version  of  the  first  five  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  ancient  in  its  character,  and  pre- 
served with  jealous  care  among  the  Samaritans ; the  Sep- 
tuagint, a Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  prepared 
by  Jewish  scholars  at  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemies, 
principally  in  the  third  century  b.  c.  ; the  Vulgate,  a Latin 
version  of  both  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament,  pre- 
pared by  Jerome  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  a.  d.  ; 
and  the  Peshito , a Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
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and  the  major  part  of  the  New  Testament,  probably  pre- 
pared in  the  second  century  A.  D.  Translations  were  early 
made  into  the  principal  languages  of  Christendom.  The 
first  complete  translation  into  English  was  that  of  Wyclif 
and  Nicholas  Hereford,  about  1382  ; and  the  first  printed 
English  versions  were  those  of  Tyndale  and  Coverd  ale,  1524- 
1535.  Other  important  versions  are  t\veLutheran,m  the  Ger- 
man, by  Martin  Luther.  1521-34 — the  basis  of  the  Swedish, 
Danish, Icelandic, Dutch, and  Finnish  versions;  the  Author- 
ized or  King  James,  prepared  by  a special  commission  of 
scholars  in  England  under  James  I.,  1604-11 ; the  Douay, 
a popular  name  given  to  a translation  into  English  pre- 
pared by  Roman  Catholic  divines  — the  Old  Testament  at 
Douay  (1609-10),  the  New  Testament  at  Reims  (1582) ; and 
the  Revised,  a recension  of  the  King  James  Bible  prepared 
by  a committee  of  British  and  American  Protestant  di- 
vines, the  New  Testament  appearing  in  1881,  and  the  Old 
Testament  in  1885.  The  number  of  minor  versions  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that,  since  1804,  translations  of  the 
Bible  or  portions  of  it  have  been  published  in  upward  of 
225  languages.  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  differ 
in  the  degree  of  authority  which  they  attach  to  the  Bible. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  “receives  with  piety  and 
reverence  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
since  one  God  is  the  Author  of  each  ” (Council  of  Trent) ; 
but  “at  the  same  time  it  maintains  that  there  is  an  un- 
written word  of  God  over  and  above  Scripture”  (Cath. 
Diet.).  Protestants  generally  hold  that  “the  Supreme 
Judge,  by  which  all  controversies  of  religion  are  to  be  de- 
termined, and  all  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient 
writers,  and  private  spirits  are  to  be  examined,  and  in 
whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can  be  no  other  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  Scripture”  (Westminster  Conf. 
of  Faith). 

Hence  — 2.  Any  book  or  collection  of  religious 
writings  received  by  its  adherents  as  a divine 
revelation : as,  the 
Koran  is  the  Bible  of 
the  Mohammedans; 
the  Mormon  Bible. — 

3f.  [ l . c.]  Any  great 
book. 

To  tellen  all  wold  passen 
any  bible, 

That  owher  [anywhere]  is. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s 

[Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  354. 

4.  [ l . e.]  A medie- 
val military  engine 
for  throwing  large 

stones.  Grose Bible 

Christian,  one  of  a re- 
ligious  sect  in  England 
and  Wales,  sometimes 
called  Bryanites  from 
their  founder,  William 
Bryan,  a Wesleyan  local 
preacher,  who  separated 
from  the  Wesleyans  in  1815.  In  doctrines  and  forms  of 
worship  they  do  not  differ  widely  from  the  Arminian 
Methodists. — Bible  Communist.  Same  as  Perfectionist 
(which  see). — Bible  Society,  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing  and  circulating  the  Bible. — Breeches 
Bible.  see  ixeneva  mole. — Bug  Blole,  a name  given  to 
“ Matthew’s  Bible”  (published  in  the  sixteenth  century), 
because  Psalms  xci.  5 reads,  “ Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid 
of  the  bugges  [bogies]  by  night."— Geneva  Bible,  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Bible  issued  from  Geneva  in  1560  by 
several  English  divines  who  had  fled  thither  to  escape  the 
persecution  of  the  reign  of  Mary.  It  was  the  first  complete 
Bible  to  appear  in  Roman  type,  the  first  to  omit  tlie  Apoc- 
rypha, and  the  first  to  recognize  the  division  into  verses. 
This  translation  was  in  common  use  in  England  till  the 
version  made  by  order  of  King  Janies  was  introduced  in 
1611.  The  Geneva  Bible  has  also  been  called  the  Breeches 
Bible,  because  Gen.  iii.  7 is  translated,  “Then  the  eyes  of 
them  both  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were 
naked,  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together  and  made  them- 
selves breeches."  “Breeches”  occurs  in  previous  transla- 
tions, though  the  name  is  given  especially  to  this  one. — Ma- 
zarin  Bible,  an  edition  of  the  Bible  printed  by  Gutenberg 
at  Mentz  in  1450-55,  being  the  first  book  ever  printed  with 
movable  types.  It  was  so  called  because  the  first  known 
copy  of  it  was  discovered  in  the  Mazarin  library  at  Paris 
in  1760. — Vinegar  Bible,  an  edition  printed  at  the  Claren- 
don press,  Oxford,  in  1717,  with  the  heading  to  Luke  xx.  as 
the  “Parable  of  the  Vinegar,”  instead  of  the  “Parable  of 
the  Vineyard. " — Wicked  Bible,  an  edition  printed  in  1631 
in  which  the  word  not  is  omitted  from  the  seventh  com- 
mandment. 

Bible-clerk  (bl'bl-klerk),  n.  1 . In  English  uni- 
versities, a student  whose  duty  it  originally 
was  to  read  the  Bible  during  meals : now  often 
required  to  note  absences  from  chapel. — 2. 
The  holder  of  a certain  scholarship  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  established  in  1473. 
Bible-oath  (bi'bl-oth),  n.  An  oath  on  the  Bible ; 
a sacred  obligation. 

So  long  as  it  was  not  a Bible-Oath , we  may  break  it  with 
a safe  conscience.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  2. 

bible-press  (bi'bl-pres),  n.  [<  bible,  appar. 
with  thought  of  ‘ a large  book  bound  in  heavy 
boards,’  + press.]  Naut.,  a hand-rolling  board 
for  cartridges,  and  for  rocket-  and  port-fire 
cases.  [Eng.] 

biblic  (bib'lik),  n.  [<  ML.  biblicus,  < LL.  biblia, 
Bible.]  In  the  medieval  universities,  the  lowest 
grade  of  bachelor  of  theology.  The  ordinary  bib- 
lie  read  and  expounded  the  Bible  on  the  days  of  the  ordi- 
nary lectures ; the  cursory  biblic  did  so  in  extraordinary 
courses.  See  bachelor,  2. 

biblical  (bib'li-kal),  a.  [<  ML.  hiblicus,  < LL. 
biblia,  Bible,  + -a/.]  1 . Pertaining  to  the  Bible 
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or  to  the  sacred  writings : as,  biblical  learning; 
biblical  criticism. — 2.  In  accord  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible;  scriptural.  Hence  — 3.  Au- 
thoritative; true. 

First  and  last,  eloquence  must  still  he  at  bottom  a bibli- 
cal statement  of  fact.  Emerson,  Eloquence. 

[Often  written  with  a capital,  as  a proper 
adjective.] 

Biblical  geography.  See  geography.— Biblical  her- 
meneutics. See  hermeneutics.  =Syn.  Hoe  scriptural. 
biblicality  (bib-li-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  biblical  + 
-ity.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  biblical. — 2. 
That  which  has  the  quality  of  being  biblical. 
[Rare.] 

biblically  (bib Ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a biblical  man- 
ner; according  to  the  Bible. 
Biblicism(bibTi-sizm),  n.  [<  ML.  biblicus,  bib- 
lical, + -ism.\  1.  Adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  Bible. — 2.  Biblical  doctrine,  learning,  or 
literature.  Eclectic  Bev. 

Biblicist  (bib'li-sist),  n.  [<  ML.  biblicus,  bibli- 
cal, + -isf.]  1.  A professed  adherent  of  the 
letter  of  the  Bible ; specifically,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  one  who  adhered  to  the  Bible  as  the 
sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  as  opposed  to  a 
scholastic,  who  professed  to  bring  all  the  doc- 
trines of  faith  to  the  test  of  philosophy. — 2. 
A biblical  scholar. 

Also  Biblist. 

bibliochresis  (biVTi-o-kre'sis;,  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Biphtov,  a book,  + xPVck,  Use,  < xpyadai,  use.] 
The  use  of  books. 

The  public  librarian  may  soon  deserve  the  additional 
title  of  Master  of  Bibliochresis.  The  Nation,  XXXYI.  297. 

bibliognost  (bib'li-og-nost),  n.  [<  F.  biblio- 
gnoste,<.  Gr.  (itBMov,  a book,  + yvooTfa,  one  who 
knows:  see  gnosis,  gnostic .]  One  versed  in 
bibliography  or  the  history  of  books.  I.  Tf  Is- 
raeli, Curios,  of  Lit..  IV.  251. 
bibliognostic  (bib'Ti-og-nos'tik),  a.  [<  bibli- 
ognost J.-  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a bibliog- 
nost, or  to  a knowledge  of  bibliography, 
bibliogony  (bib-li-og'o-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  fdip'Aiov, 
book,  + -yovia,  production:  see  - gony .]  The 

production  of  books.  Southey. 
bibliograph  (bib'li-o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  /3z/3Azo- 
ypatjios:  see  bibliographer .]  Same  as  bibliog- 
rapher. 

A thorough  librarian  must  be  a combination  of  the  trio, 
— bibliographe , bibliognoste,  and  bibliophile. 

J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  Books  and  How  to  Use  Them,  p.  132. 

bibliographer  (bib-li -og'ra-fer),  w.  [<  Gr. 

fhpTaoypdtjmt;:  see  bibliography .]  It.  One  who 
writes  or  copies  books. — 2.  One  who  writes 
about  books,  especially  in  regard  to  their  au- 
thorship, date,  typography,  editions,  etc. ; one 
skilled  in  bibliography. 

bibliographic,  bibliographical  (biVli-o-graf'- 

ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [As  bibliography  + -ic,  -ical.]  Per- 
taining to  bibliography. 

bibliographically  (bib'Ti-o-graf'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a bibliographical  manner, 
bibliography  (bib-li-og'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  biblio- 
graphic, < Gr.  fhjBioypaipia,  the  act  or  habit  of 
writing  books,  <!  fh[3'Aioypd^og,  a writer  of  books, 
< fjifiMov,  a book,  + ypaipeiv,  write : see  Bible.'] 
It.  ' The  writing  of  books. — 2.  The  science 
which  treats  of  books,  their  materials,  authors, 
typography,  editions,  dates,  subjects,  classifica- 
tion, history,  etc. 

Bibliography  . . . being  the  knowledge  of  books,  which 
now  is  not  confined  to  an  “erudition  of  title-pages,"  but 
embraces  the  subject-division  of  ail  the  branches  of  hu- 
man learning. 

J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  Books  and  How  to  Use  Them,  p.  113, 
3.  A classified  list  of  authorities  or  books  on 
any  theme:  as,  the  bibliography  of  political 
economy. 

biblioklept  (bib'li-o-klept),  n.  [<  Gr.  fhfOdov, 
book,  + kAotttt/c,  a thief.]  A book-thief;  one 
who  purloins  or  steals  books.  [Rare.] 
bibliokleptomaniac  (bib  " li  - o -klep " to  - ma 
ni-ak),  n.  [<  Gr.  [hfiMov,  book,  + kleptoma- 
niac.] One  affected  by  a mania  for  stealing 
books.  [Rare.] 

bibliolater  (bib-li-ol'a-ter),  n.  [See  bibliolatry  ; 
cf.  idolater.]  1.  A book-worshiper;  one  who 
pays  undue  regard  to  books.  Specifically — 2. 
One  who  is  supposed  to  regard  the  mere  letter 
of  the  Bible  with  undue  or  extravagant  respect ; 
a worshiper  of  the  Bible.  Be  Quincey. 

The  mistaken  zeal  of  Bibliolaters. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  278. 

bibliolatrist  (bib-li-ol'a-trist),  n.  [<  bibliola- 
try + -isf.]  Same  as  bibliolater. 
bibliolatrous  (bib-li-ol'a-trus),  a.  [<  bibliola- 
try + -o«s.]  Given  to  or  characterized  by  bib- 
liolatry. 
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bibliolatry  (bib-li-ol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  fhfl/Jov, 
book,  + larpeia,  worship.  Cf.  idolatry.']  1.  Wor- 
ship or  homage  paid  to  books. — 2.  Specifi- 
cally, excessive  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the 
Bible. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  exclusive  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture that  the  Protestant  divines  laid  more  stress  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  holy  writings  than  the  theologians  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ; and  that  the  Protestants  were  accused 
of  bibliolatry. 

Sir  0.  C.  Lewis , Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  v. 
bibliolite  (bib'li-o-lit),-  to.  [<  Gr.  [hft/dov,  book, 
+ Xidoq,  stone.]  A name  sometimes  given  to 
certain  laminated  schistose  rocks,  otherwise 
called  book-stones. 

bibliological  (biVli-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  bibliol- 
ogy + - ic-al. ] Relating  to  bibliology, 
bibliologist  (bib-li-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  bibliology  + 
-ist.]  One  versed  in  bibliology. 

Alter  so  much  careful  investigation  by  the  most  emi- 
nent  bibliologists. 

Southey , The  Doctor,  Interchapter  xviii. 
bibliology  (bib-li-ol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  fliji'/iov, 
book,  + -loyla,  < Jilyetv,  speak:  see -ofoifi/.]  1. 
Biblical  literature,  doctrine,  or  theology. — 2. 
A treatise  on  books ; bibliography, 
bibliomancy  (bibTi-o-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  ptfiViov, 
book,  + fiavrela,  divination.]  A kind  of  divi- 
nation performed  by  means  of  a book ; specifi- 
cally, divination  by  means  of  the  Bible,  con- 
sisting in  selecting  passages  of  Scripture  at 
hazard  and  drawing  from  them  indications 
concerning  the  future. 

Another  kind  of  bibliomancy  . . . consisted  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  very  first  words  heard  from  any  one  when  read- 
ing the  Scriptures.  Encyc.  Metropolitana. 

bibliomane  (bib'li-o-man),  n.  Same  as  biblio- 
maniac. I . D’ Israeli;  De  Quincey. 
bibliomania  (biVli-o-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (>  F. 
bibliomanie),  < Gr.  3l3/Aov,  book,  + yavia,  mad- 
ness, mania.]  Book-madness;  a rage  for  col- 
lecting and  possessing  books,  especially  rare 
and  curious  ones.  Also  bibliomany. 
bibliomaniac  (bib,/li-o-ma'ni-ak),  n.  and  a.  [< 
bibliomania,  after  maniac.']  I.  to.  One  affected 
with  bibliomania. 

I found,  in  the  owner  of  a choice  collection  of  books,  a 
well-bred  gentleman  and  a most  hearty  bibliomaniac. 

Dibdin,  Bibliographical  Tour,  i.  155. 

II.  a.  Affected  by  or  pertaining  to  biblio- 
mania ; book-mad. 

Also  bibliomanian. 

bibliomaniacal  (bibHi-o-ma-ni'a-kal),  a.  [< 
bibliomania,  after  maniacal.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  bibliomania  or  bibliomaniacs, 
bibliomanian  (bib"li-o-ma'ni-an),  to.  and  a.  [< 
bibliomania  + -an.]  Same  as  bibliomaniac. 
[Rare.] 

bibliomanianism  (bib//li-o-ma'ni-an-izm),  n.  [< 
bibliomanian  + -ism.]  Book-madness  ; biblio- 
mania. [Rare.] 

bibliomanist  (bib-li-om'a-nist),  to.  [As  bibliom- 
any + -ist.]  A bibliomaniac. 

Not  bibliomanist  enough  to  like  black-letter. 

Lamb,  Letter  to  Ainsworth, 
bibliomany  (bib-li-om'a-ni),  TO.  [<  F.  biblio- 
manie, < NL.  bibliomania:  see  bibliomania.] 
Same  as  bibliomania.  Imp.  Diet. 
bibliopegic  (biVli-o-pej'ik),  a.  [<  bibliopegy  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  bookbinding.  [Rare.] 

A magnificent  specimen  of  bibliopegic  art. 

AT.  Y.  Tribune , April  21,  1884. 

bibliopegist  (bib-li-op'e-jist),  to.  [<  bibliopegy 
+ -ist.]  A bookbinder.  [Rare.] 
bibliopegistic  (bib'Ti-o-pe-jis'tik),  a.  [<  bib- 
liopegist + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a bibliope- 
gist or  to  bibliopegy : as,  bibliopegistic  skill, 
bibliopegy  (bib-li-op'e-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  fiid'Xiov, 
book,  + -iryyla,  < ni/yvvvai,  fasten,  fix,  bind : see 
pact.]  The  art  of  binding  books.  [Rare.] 

During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  bindings  were  pro- 
duced in  England  which  suffer  no  disgrace  by  comparison 
with  contemporary  masterpieces  of  French,  Italian,  and 
German  bibliopegy.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  42. 

bibliophile  (bib'li-o-fil),  n.  [<  F.  bibliophile,  < 
Gr.  fhfiXov,  book,  + loving.]  A lover  of 

books.  Sometimes  written  bibliophil. 
bibliophilic  (bib"li-o-fil'ik),  a.  [<  bibliophile  4- 
-ic.  ] Of  or  pertaining  to  a bibliophile  or  book- 
fancier. 

A bibliophilic  curiosity  is  a copy  of  the  first  American 
play,  “The  Contrast,”  from  the  library  of  George  Washing- 
ton. Art  Age , III.  200. 

bibliophilism  (bib-li-of'i-lizm),  ».  [<  biblio- 

phile + -ism.]  Love  of  books, 
bibliophilist  (bib-li-of'i-list),  to.  [<  bibliophile 
+ -ist.]  A lover  of  books ; a bibliophile, 
bibliophily  (bib-li-of'i-li),  n.  [=  F.  bibliophi- 
lie  ; as  bibliophile  4-  -y.  ] Love  of  books. 
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bibliophobia  (biV'li-o-fo'bi-a),  TO.  [<  Gr. 

jitfiXiov,  book,  + -tpofiia,  fear:  see  -phobia.]  A 
dread  or  hatred  of  books. 

bibliopoesy  (bib"li-o-p6'e-zi),  to.  [<  Gr.  ptfiXov, 
a book,  + noiyaia,  making:  see  poesy.]  The 
making  of  books.  Carlyle. 
bibliopolar  (bib-li-o-po'lar),  a.  [<  bibliopole  4- 
-ar.]  Bibliopolic.  [Rare.] 
bibliopole  (bib'li-o-pol),  TO.  [<  L.  bibliopola,  < 
Gr.  /5i/l/Uo7r<0/lj7f,  a bookseller,  < ptfiXov,  book, 
+ Ttoheiv,  sell.]  A bookseller;  now,  especially, 
a dealer  in  rare  and  curious  books, 
bibliopolic,  bibliopolical  (bib/'li-o-pol'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.  [<  bibliopole  + -ic,  -ical.]  Relating 
to  bookselling  or  booksellers, 
bibliopolically  (biVli-o-pol'i-kal-i),  adv.  By 
bibliopoles ; as  a bibliopole, 
bibliopolism  (bib-li-op'o-lizm),  n.  [<  bibliopole 
+ -ism.]  Bookselling  ; the  business  of  abibli- 
opolist.  Dibdin.  [Rare.] 
bibliopolist  (bib-li-op'o-list),  to.  [<  bibliopole 
+ -ist.]  A bookseller ; a bibliopole. 

If  civility,  quickness,  and  intelligence  be  the  chief  requi- 
sites of  a bibliopolist,  the  young  Frere  stands  not  in  need 
of  parental  aid  for  the  prosperity  of  his  business. 

Dibdin,  Bibliographical  Tour,  i.  149. 
bibliopolistic  (bib-li-op-o-lis'tik),  a.  [<  bibli- 
opolist 4-  -ic.]  Relating  to  a bookseller  or  to 
bookselling.  [Rare.] 

bibliotaph  (bib'li-o-taf),  n.  [<  F.  bibliotaphe,  < 
Gr.  fiij3Xov,  a book,  + rcujtoc,  a tomb  (cf.  raipevg, 
a burier),  < dditreiv,  bury.]  One  who  hides  or 
buries  books,  or  keeps  them  under  lock  and  key. 

A bibliotaphe  buries  his  books  by  keeping  them  under 
lock,  or  flaming  them  in  glass  cases. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  IV.  252. 

bibliotaphistt  (bib-li-ot'a-fist),  to.  [As  biblio- 
taph + -ist.]  A bibliotaph.  Crabbe. 
bibliothec  (bib'li-o-thek),  to.  [<  L.  bibliotheca  : 

see  bibliotheke,  bibliotheca.]  A library, 
bibliotheca  (bib'Ti-o-the'ka),  to.  [Cf.  AS.  bib- 
liotheca, the  Bible;  =F.  bibliotkeque  = Pg.  bib- 
liotheca = Sp.  It.  biblioteca  = G.  Dan.  bibliothek, 
a library,  < L.  bibliotheca,  a library,  collection 
of  books,  in  LL.  and  ML.  esp.  the  Bible,  < Gr. 
(3i(3?.lo07]kt],  a library,  a bookcase,  < fitfiXiov,  book, 
+ Sysy,  case,  place  to  put  things,  < rtBevcu,  put : 
see  Bible  and  theca.]  1.  A library;  a place  to 
keep  books ; a collection  of  books. 

Cairo  was  once  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  collection 
of  books.  Besides  private  libraries,  each  large  mosque 
had  its  bibliotheca.  Ji.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  79. 
2f.  The  Bible. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  Bible  filling  many  rolls  it 
acquired  such  titles  as  pandectes  and  bibliotheca,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  remained  in  use  down  to  the  14th  century. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  144. 

It  is  a bibliotheca,  or  a copy  of  the  Bible  of  the  large 
folio  size,  and  now  bound  up  into  several  large  volumes. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  284. 

bibliothecal  (bib'Ti-o-the'kal),  a.  [<  L.  biblio- 
thecalis,  < bibliotheca : see  bibliotheca.]  Belong- 
ing to  a library. 

bibliothecarian  (bib"li-o-the-ka'ri-an),  a.  [< 
bibliothecary  + -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a bib- 
liothecary  or  librarian. 

We  confess  a bibliothecarian  avarice  that  gives  all  books 
a value  in  our  eyes.  Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  292. 

bibliothecary  (bib-li-oth'e-ka-ri),  to.  and  a.  [< 
LL.  bibliothecarius,  a librarian,  prop,  adj.,  < L. 
bibliotheca:  see  bibliotheca,  and  cf.  apothecary.] 
I.  to.  1.  A librarian. — 2.  [<  LL.  *bibliothecari- 
um.]  A library. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a library  or  libra- 
rian. 

bibliotheket  (bib'li-o-thek),  TO.  [Also  written 
bibliothek,  -thee,  -theque,  < F.  bibliotheque,  < L. 
bibliotheca : see  bibliotheca.]  A place  for  books. 

The  king  asked  him  how  many  thousand  volumes  he 
had  gotten  together  in  his  bibliotheke.  Donne. 

Biblist  (bib'list),  «.  [=  F.  bibliste,  < ML.  bib- 
lista : see  Bible  and  -ist.]  Same  as  Biblicist. 
biblus  (bib'lus),  to.  [L.,  < Gr.  3tp.o<;,  also  f)v- 
_/?Aof,  papyrus:  Bee  Bible.]  Same  as  papyrus. 
Bibos  (bi'bos),  to.  [NL.,  < bi-  (either  for  bi-2, 
twice,  here  in  sense  of  secondary,  or  short  for 
bison ) + Bos,  q.  v.]  A genus  or  subgenus  of 
bovine  ruminants,  of  the  family  Bovidce  and 
subfamily  Bovina,  with  prominent  front  and 
depressed  horns  directed  outward.  It  contains 
the  Indian  gayal  or  gaur  and  the  banteng  or 
Sondaic  ox.  See  cut  under  gayal. 
bibracteate  (bi-brak'te-at),  a.  [<  bi-2  + brac- 
teate.]  In  bot.,  having  two  bracts, 
bibracteolate  (bi-brak'te-o-lat),  a.  [<  bi -2  4- 
bracteolate.]  In  bot.,  having  two  bractlets. 
bibulose  (bib'fi-los),  a.  Same  as  bibulous,  1. 
bibulous  (bib'ii-lus),  a.  [<  L.  bibulus,  < Inhere, 
drink:  see  bib1.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of 
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absorbing  or  imbibing  fluids  or  moisture;  ab- 
sorbent; spongy. 

The  soul  that  ascends  to  worship  the  great  God  is  plain 
and  true,  . . . having  become  porous  to  thought  and  tnb- 
ulous  of  the  sea  of  light.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  264. 

The  carbon  is  replaced  by  bibulous  paper. 

G.  B.  Prescott,  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  527. 

2.  Fond  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors;  ad- 
dicted to  drink ; proceeding  from  or  character- 
ized by  such  tendency : as,  bibulous  propensities. 
— 3.  Relating  to  drink  or  drinking:  as,  bibulous 
lore.  [Rare.] 

bibulously  (bib'fi-lus-li),  adv.  In  a bibulous 
manner ; by  drinking  in  or  absorbing, 
bicalcarate  (bi-kal'ka-rat),  a.  [<  bi- 2 4-  cal  ca- 
rafe.] Armed  with  or  having  two  spurs,  as  the 
limbs  of  some  animals  and  the  anthers  of  some 
plants. 

bicallose  (bi-kal'os),  a.  [<  bi- 2 4-  callose.]  In 
bot.,  having  two  callosities  or  hard  protuber- 
ances. 

bicallous  (bl-kal'us),  a.  Same  as  bicallose. 
bicameral  (bi-kam'e-ral),  a.  [<  hi--  + L.  ca- 
mera, a chamber:  see  camera.]  Two-cham- 
bered ; pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  two  cham- 
bers : as,  a bicameral  legislature. 

An  increase  of  the  number  of  Houses  beyond  two  gives 
no  advantage  which  the  bicameral  plan  does  not  afford. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  179. 

bicamerist  (bi-kam'e-rist),  TO.  [As  bicamer-al 
+ -isf.]  One  who  advocates  the  bicameral 
system  of  legislation. 

Not  only  as  to  the  mode  in  which  their  senate  is  to  be 
elected  are  the  Bicamerists  at  fault. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  XLVII.  323. 

bicapitate  (bi-kap'i-tat),  a.  [<  bi-2  + capitate.] 
Having  two  beads ; two-headed, 
bicapitated  (bi-kap'i-ta-ted),  a.  Furnished 
*with  two  heads. 

bicapsular  (bi-kap'su-lar),  a.  [<  hi-2  4-  cap- 
sular.] In  bot.,  having  two  capsules, 
bicarbonate  (bi-kar'bo-nat),  n.  [<  bi- 2 + car- 
bonate.] A carbonate  in  which  one  half  of  the 
hydrogen  of  carbonic  acid  is  replaced  by  a 
basic  element  or  radical, 
bicarbureted,  bicarburetted  (bi-kar'bu-Tet- 
-ed),  a.  [<  bi-2  + carbureted,  carburetted.]  Com- 
bined with  or  containing  two  atoms  of  carbon : 
as,  bicarbureted  hydrogen,  C2H4. 
bicarinate  (bi-kar'i-nat),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + carinate.] 
1.  In  bot.  and  zool.,  two-keeled;  doubly  cari- 
nate ; having  two  keel-like  projections,  as  the 
upper  palea  of  grasses. — 2.  In  entom.,  having 
two  carina;  or  sharp  longitudinal  raised  lines, 
bicarpellary  (bi-kar'pe-la-ri),  a.  [<  bi-2  + car- 
pellary.]  In  bot.,  formed  of  two  carpels  or 
seed-vessels,  whether  distinct  or  united;  di- 
earpellary  (the  more  common  word), 
bicaudal  (bi-ka'dal),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + caudal.  Cf. 
LL.  bicodulus,  havingtwo tails.]  Double-tailed; 
terminating  in  two  tails  or  prolonged  extremi- 
ties. 

bicaudate  (bi-ka'dat),  a.  [<  6i-2  + caudate.] 
In  entom.,  having  two  cerci  or  jointed  appen- 
dages at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  or  two  tail- 
like posterior  processes,  as  the  posterior  wings 
of  some  insects. 

bicavitary  (bi-kav'i-ta-ri),  a.  [<  bi-2  + cav- 
ity + -ary.]  Consisting  of  or  possessing  two 
cavities. 

bicchedt,  a.  [ME.,  also  written  bicchid,  byched, 
becched,  bicclie,  a word  of  uncertain  meaning, 
applied  to  the  basilisk,  to  a body,  to  dice,  and 
later  to  the  conscience,  a burden,  etc.,  in  a 
vaguely  opprobrious  sense,  appar. 1 cursed,’  and 
hence  taken  by  some  to  be  a contraction  of  ME. 
biwicched,  bewitched ; but  biwicched  is  not  found 
in  such  a sense,  and  the  contraction  is  improba- 
ble. Prob.  at  first  bicche,  being,  in  this  view,  an 
attrib.  use  (and  hence  soon  with  added  pp.  adj. 
formative  -ed2 : both  readings  occur  in  differ- 
ent MSS.  in  the  first  instance  quoted)  of  bicche, 
a bitch,  used  opprobriously.  Cf.  shrewd,  earlier 
shrewed,  in  sense  of  ‘cursed,’  ‘curst,’  similarly 
formed  (but  supported  by  a verb)  from  the 
earlier  attrib.  shrewe : see  shrew.  In  the  allit- 
erative phrase  bicched  bones,  dice,  the  word  has 
evidently  the  same  sense  (the  ‘cursed bones’); 
there  is  no  connection  with  D.  bikkel  ■ G. 
bickel,  astragalus,  ankle,  ankle-bone,  a die.] 
Cursed:  an  opprobrious  word  of  uncertain 
meaning. 

This  fruyt  cometh  of  the  bicched  bones  two, 
Forswering,  ire,  falsnesse,  and  homicide. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  194. 

bice  (bis),  to.  [Also  written  bise,  < ME.  bise, 
bys,  bis,  < OF.  (and  F.)  bis,  fern,  bise,  brown, 
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formerly  dusky,  dark  (ef.  OF.  azur  bis,  dark 
blue,  vert  bis,  dark  green,  F.  bis  blanc,  whity 
brown),  =Pr.  bis  = It.  bigio,  grayish,  prob.  =Pg. 
buzio,  brown,  dusky;  of.  ML.  “busius,  fealu,” 

i.  e.,  fallow,  in  an  AS.  glossary.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  unknown.  To  a dial,  form  of 
the  OF.  word  is  due  F.  beige,  E.  beige. ] A 
name  given  to  two  colors  used  in  painting, 
one  blue,  the  other  green,  both  native  car- 
bonates of  copper.  Inferior  kinds  of  them 
are  also  prepared  artificially.  The  former  is 
often  called  mountain-blue,  the  latter  moun- 
tain-green, malachite-green,  etc.  Used  with- 
out qualification  the  name  denotes  blue  color. 
Also  called  biadetto. 

Ground  smalts,  blue  verditer,  and  other  pigments  have 
passed  under  the  name  of  bice ; which  has  therefore  be- 
come a very  equivocal  pigment,  and  its  name  nearly  obso- 
lete : nor  is  it  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  shops,  although 
much  commended  by  old  writers  on  the  art. 

Field’s  Grammar  of  Colouring  (Davidson's  ed.,  1877),  p.  63. 

Bicellaria  (bi-se-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bi-, 
two-,  + cella,  cell,  + -aria.]  A genus  of  chilo- 
stomatous  gymnolrematous  polyzoans,  typical 
of  the  family  Bicellariidw. 

Bicellariidae  (bUsel-a-rl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bicellaria  + -idee.']  A.  family  of  Chilostomata. 
bicellular  (bi-sel'u-lar),  a.  [<  hi-1  + cellular.'] 
Having  two  cells ; consisting  of  two  cells. 
Bicelluli  (bl-sel'u-ll),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  bi-,  two-, 
+ NL.  cellula,  dim.  of  L.  ceUa,  cell.]  A group 
of  heteropterous  hemipterous  insects  contain- 
ing bugs  of  the  division  Geocorisa  or  Auro- 
corisa,  which  have  two  basal  cells  of  the  mem- 
branous hemielytra.  [Not  in  use.] 
bicensal  (bi-sen' sal),  a.  [<  bi-2  + census  + -al.] 
In  georn.,  consisting  of  two  ovals,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, finite  or  infinite. 

bicentenary  (bi-sen'te-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  &i-2 
+ centenary.]  I.  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting 
of  two  hundred,  especially  two  hundred  years ; 
bicentennial:  as,  a bicentenary  celebration. 

n.  n.  1 . That  which  consists  of  or  compre- 
hends two  hundred  (commonly  the  space  of 
two  hundred  years). — 2.  A two  hundredth  an- 
niversary. 

Part  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a bi-centenary. 

The  American,  VI.  23. 

bicentennial  (bl-sen-ten'i-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  bi -2 
+ centennial.]  I .a.  1.  Consisting  of  or  last- 
ing two  hundred  years:  as,  a bicentennial  pe- 
riod.— 2.  Occurring  every  two  hundred  years. 

II.  n.  The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
an  event ; a bicentenary, 
bicephalic  (bi-se-fal'ik  or  bl-sef'a-lik),  a.  [< 
L.  bi-,  two-,  + Gr.  Ketpa'/.r/,  head:  see  cephalic.] 
Having  two  heads ; bicephalous  ; specifically, 
ornamented  with  two  heads  or  busts,  as  an 
engraved  gem  or  the  like.  Jour.  Archceol., 
XXIX.  311. 

bicephalous  (bi-sef'a-lus),  a.  [As  bicephalic 
+ -ous.]  Having  two  heads, 
biceps  (bi'seps),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  biceps  ( bicipit -), 
< bi-,  two-,  + caput,  head.]  I.  a.  Two-headed, 
or  having  two  distinct  origins : specifically,  in 
anat.,  applied  to  certain  muscles. 

n.  n.  1.  In  anat.,  a muscle  having  two  heads 
or  origins ; specifically,  the  biceps  brachii. — 2. 
Figuratively,  strength  or  muscular  develop- 
ment. — 3.  Muscular  strength  of  the  arm ; 
ability  to  use  the  arm  effectively : from  such 
strength  or  ability  depending  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  biceps  muscle Biceps  brachii, 

or  biceps  humeri,  the  two-headed  muscle  of  the  arm, 
arising  by  its  long  head  from  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  by  its 
short  head  from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  and 
inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius.  It  is  a strong 
flexor  and  supinator  of  the  forearm,  and  a guide  to  the 
brachial  artery  in  surgical  operations  upon  that  vessel. 
See  cut  under  muscle.  — Biceps  femoris,  the  two-headed 
muscle  of  the  thigh,  arising  by  its  long  head  from  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium,  and  by  its  short  head  from  the  shaft 
of  the  femur,  and  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  fibula,  its 
tendon  forming  the  outer  hamstring.  Its  action  is  to  flex 
the  leg  upon  the  thigh. 

bicessis  (bl-ses'is),  n.  [L.,  < hie-,  a reduced 
form  of  viginti , = E.  twenty , + as  (ass-),  an  as,  a 
unit : see  as4.]  In  Rom.  metrology,  twenty  asses, 
bichef,  n.  [<  F.  liche,  OF.  also  bisse  = Wal- 
loon bih  = mod.  Pr.  bicho  = It.  dial,  becia , a 
hind  or  roe ; of  uncertain  origin.]  A kind  of 
fur ; the  skin  of  the  female  deer, 
bichir  (bich'er),  n.  [Native  name.]  A re- 
markable living  ganoid  fish,  Polypterus  bichir, 
of  the  family  Polypteridce  and  order  Crosso- 
pterygii,  inhabiting  the  Nile  and  other  African 
rivers,  attaining  a length  of  18  inches,  and 
esteemed  as  food.  See  Polypterus. 

In  the  system  of  Cuvier,  the  bichir  was  placed  among 
the  bony  fishes,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  herrings.  One  of 
35 
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the  most  interesting  features  in  connection  with  the  fish 
is  that,  in  the  young,  external  gills  are  present.  Two 
other  species,  P.  senegalensis  and  P.  endlicheri,  are 
known.  All  live  in  the  deeper  pools,  and  apparently 
bury  themselves  in  the  slime  and  ooze  on  the  bottom, 
where  they  feed  on  fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals. 

^ Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  95. 

bicblorid,  bichloride  (bi-klo'rid,  -rid  or  -rid),  n. 
A compound  in  which  two  equivalents  of  chlo- 
rine are  combined  with  a base:  as,  a bichlorid 
of  mercury. 

bicho-do-mar  (be'cho-do-miir'),  m.  [Pg.,  lit. 
worm  of  the  sea,  sea-slug.]  Same  as  beche- 
de-mer. 

bichord  (bi'kord),  a.  and  n.  [<  bi-2  + chord.] 
I.  a.  Having  two  chords. 

II.  n.  In  music,  a general  name  for  an  in- 
strument having  two  strings  tuned  in  unison 
for  each  note,  as  the  mandolin  and  several 

* other  instruments  of  the  lute  or  guitar  class. 

bichromate  (bi-kro'mat),  n.  [<  bi- 2 + chro- 
mate.] A compound  containing  twice  as  much 
chromic  acid,  combined  with  the  same  amount 
of  base,  as  the  normal  chromate  contains. — 
Bichromate  or  hichromic  battery.  See  cell,  8. 

bichromate  (bi-kro'mat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
bichromated,  ppr.  bichromating.  [<  bichromate, 
n.]  Same  as  bichromatize. 

The  gelatine  mass  may  be  bichromated  after  it  is  set  by 
soaking  it  in  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium  or 
ammonium.  Set.  Amer.  (N.  S.),  LVI.  161. 

bichromatic  (bi-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [<  hi-2  + 
chromatic.]  Same  as  dichromatic. 

bichromatize  (bi-kro'ma-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  bichromatized,  ppr.  ’bichromatizing.  [<  bi- 
chromate, n.,  + -ize.]  To  treat  with  a bichro- 
mate, especially  bichromate  of  potassium. 
Also  bichromate. 

The  film  of  a bichromatised  gelatine,  used  as  a photo- 
graphic negative.  Ure,  Diet.,  II.  299. 

bichromic  (bi-kro'mik),  a.  [<  bichrom(ate)  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  using  a bichromate. 

In  the  construction  of  the  induction  balance  a bichro- 
mic battery  is  used.  Science,  IX.  190. 

bichy  (bich'i),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  a personal 
name.  Int.  Diet.]  A name  given  in  the  British 
West  Indies  to  Bichea  acuminata,  a tree  of 
the  family  Sterculiacese.  See  cola-nut. 

biciliate  (bl-sil'i-at),  a.  [<  bi-2  + ciliate.]  Hav- 
ing two  cilia. 

The  biciliate  swarraspores  that  escaped  were  observed 
for  some  hours  under  the  microscope. 

Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  XXXII.  597. 

bicipital  (bi-sip'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  biceps  (bicipit-), 
two-headed  (see  6iceps),  + -al.]  I.  Having 
two  heads;  two-headed.  [Rare.]  — 2.  In  anat. : 
(a)  Having  two  heads  or  origins,  as  a muscle. 
See  biceps,  (b)  Pertaining  to  the  biceps  mus- 
cles.— 3.  In  bot.,  dividing  into  two  parts  at  the 
top  or  bottom. 

Also  bicipitous. 

Bicipital  fascia,  an  expansion  of  the  tendon  of  the  bi- 
ceps Drachii  into  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm. — Bicipi- 
tal groove,  a furrow  along  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus, 
in  which  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle 
lies.  See  cut  under  humerus. — Bicipital  ridges,  the  lips 
of  the  bicipital  groove. 

bicipitosus  (bi-sip-i-to'sus),  n. : pi.  bicipitosi 
(-si).  [NL.,  < L.  biceps  (bicipit-),  two-headed : 

see  biceps .]  The  bicipital  muscle  of  the  thigh ; 
the  biceps  femoris. 

bicipitous  (bi-sip'i-tus),  a.  Same  as  bicipital. 

Bicipitous  serpents.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  15. 

bicircloid  (bl-ser'kloid),  n.  [<  bi-2  + circle  + 
-oid.]  A curve  generated  by  the  uniform  mo- 
tion of  a point  around  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  the  center  of  which  itself  uniformly  de- 
scribes a circle. 

bicircular  (bi-ser'ku-lar),  a.  [<  bi-2  + circu- 
lar.] Composed  of  or  similar  to  two  circles. 
— Bicircular  oval,  a real  branch  of  a bicircular  quartic. 
— Bicircular  quartic.  a quartic  curve  which  passes  twice 
through  each  of  the  circular  points  at  infinity,  having  thus 


Bicircular  Quartic. 

Curve  of  first  genus,  first  division ; two  real  ovals  with  focal  circle 
and  central  hyperbola. 

an  essential  analytical  similarity  to  a pair  of  circles,  which 
it  also  somewhat  resembles  to  the  eye.  For  the  purpose 
of  tracing  it,  it  may  be  defined  as  the  envelop  of  all  the 
circles  having  their  centers  on  a fixed  ellipse  or  hyper- 
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bola,  and  cutting  a fixed  circle  orthogonally.  This  circle  is 
called  the  focal  circle,  because  its  intersections  with  the 
fixed  conic  are  foci  of  the  quartic. 
The  latter  has,  besides,  two  double 
foci,  which  are  the  foci  of  the  conic. 
The  perpendiculars  from  the  center 
of  the  focal  circle  to  the  asymptotes 
of  the  conic  are  bitangents  of  the 
quartic.  (See  fig.  1.)  The  intersec- 
tions  of  the  focal  circle  with  the 
Fig.  2.  quartic  are  cyclic  points  of  the  lat- 

diS,s?o»fT»eSeCr0"al  ‘?r-  There  are  three  genera  of  bi- 
oval.  circular  quartics.  The  first  embraces 

all  the  bicursal  forms,  and  these  are 
curves  of  the  eighth  class.  For  these  there  are  two  real 
focal  circles  and  two  imaginary  ones.  The  two  real  conics 
of  centers  are  an  ellipse  and  a confocal  hyperbola.  There 
are  four  real  foci  and  four  real  cyclic  points.  This  genus 
has  two  divisions.  In  the  first,  the  four  real  foci  are  con- 
cyclic,  and  the  real  curve  consists  of  two  ovals,  one  of  which 
lies  without  or  within  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  the  four  real  foci  are  on  a central 
ellipse  or  hyperbola.  Fig.  1 shows  the 
latter  case,  and  fig.  2,  modified  so  as  to 
make  the  upper  part  like  the  lower, 
would  show  the  former.  Bicircular 
quartics  of  this  division  have  the  prop- 
erty that  three  points  can  be  taken  so  Fik-  3- 

that  the  distances  r\,  r%,  r 3,  of  any  point  Second  genus,  no- 
of  the  curve  therefrom  shall  be  express-  dal  cur- 
able by  an  equation  ar\  -f  br%  -f  cr3  = 0. 

The  second  division  of  the  first  genus  embraces  curves 
whose  four  real  foci  lie  in  two  pairs  or  two  focal  circles. 
These  real  curves  consist  of  single  ovals,  as  in  fig.  2.  The 
second  genus  comprises  unicursal  curves  with  one  node 
(besides  those  at  the  circular  points). 
They  are  of  the  sixth  class.  There  is 
one  real  and  one  imaginary  focal  circle. 
The  node  may  be  a crunode  with  an 
outloop  (shown  by  slightly  modifying 
fig.  2 in  the  upper  part)  or  with  an  in- 
loop, as  in  fig.  3 ; or  it  may  be  an  ac- 
node  without  or  within  the  oval.  The 
Pi-  . third  genus  contains  curves  with  an 

Third  ge„us;  cuspi-  ordinary  cusp.  These  are  of  the  f ourth 
dal  curve.  class.  Ihere  is  but  one  focal  circle  and 
but  one  focus.  The  cusp  may  point  out- 
ward, as  in  fig.  4,  or  inward,  as  in  a modification  of  fig.  3. 

bicker1  (bik'6r),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  becker, 
< ME.  bicheren,  biklceren,  bekeren,  bikeren,  appar. 
a freq.  in  -er;  origin  unknown.  The  W.  bicra, 
fight,  is  appar.  from  the  E.]  I.  intrans.  If. 
To  exchange  blows ; skirmish ; fight  off  and  on : 
said  particularly  of  the  skirmishing  of  archers 
and  slingers. 

Two  eagles  had  a conflict  and  bickered  together. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Suetonius,  p.  243. 

2.  To  quarrel ; contend  in  words ; engage  in 
petulant  altercation ; wrangle. 

Those  petty  things  about  which  men  cark  and  bicker. 

Barrow. 

Tho’  men  may  bicker  with  the  things  they  love. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 

Hence  — 3.  To  make  a brawling  sound;  make 
any  repeated  noisy  action ; clatter. 

Meantime  unnumber’d  glittering  streamlets  played,  . . . 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  shade, 

Though  restless,  still  themselves  a lulling  murmur  made. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  iii.  26. 

4.  To  run  rapidly;  move  quickly;  quiver;  be 
tremulous,  like  flame  or  water. 

I make  a sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a valley. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

There  is  a keen  relish  of  contrast  about  the  bickering 
flame  as  it  gives  an  emphasis  beyond  Gherardo  della  Notte 
to  loved  faces.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  38. 

5.  To  make  a short  rapid  run.  [Middle  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

n.  trans.  To  strike  repeatedly. 
bicker1  (bik'er),  n.  [<  ME.  biker,  beker;  see 
bicker1,  v.]  1.  A fight,  especially  a confused 

fight. 

Bickers  were  held  on  the  Calton  Hill.  Campbell. 

2.  A quarrel ; an  angry  dispute ; an  alterca- 
tion. 

If  thou  say  nay,  we  two  shal  make  a bycker. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2660. 

3.  A confused  or  rapid  succession  of  sounds; 
a rattling  or  clattering  noise. 

A bicker  of  musketry-fire  rattled  down  in  the  valley,  in- 
termingled with  the  wild  yells  and  defiances  of  the  hill- 
men,  who  were  making  a chapao  or  night  attack  on  the 
camp.  Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  194. 

4.  A short  rapid  run  or  race ; a staggering  run, 
as  from  loss  of  equilibrium.  [Middle  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

Leeward  whiles,  against  my  will, 

I took  a bicker. 

Burns,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 
bicker2  (bik'er),  n.  [Var.  of  beaker,  q.  v.]  A 
bowl  or  dish  for  containing  liquor,  properly  one 
made  of  wood;  a drinking-cup;  also,  specifi- 
cally, in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  a wooden  dish 
made  of  staves  and  hoops,  like  a tub,  for  hold- 
ing food.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
bickerer  (bik'er-er),  n.  One  who  bickers,  or 
engages  in  petty  quarrela 
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bickering  (bik'6r-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  bilcering,  bicornuous  (bi-kdr'nu-us),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  4- 
verbal  n.  of  bikeren  : see  bicker 1,  t\]  If.  A skir-  cornu  = E.  horn,  4-  -ous.]  Same  as  bicornous. 

bicornute  (bi-kor'nut),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + cornnte. 
Then  was  the  war  shivered,  as  it  were,  into  small  frays  Cf.  bicorn.]  Two-Horned;  bicornous  ; specifi- 
and  bickerings.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  1851),  ii.  55.  cally,  in  bot.,  having  two  horn-like  processes, 
2.  Petulant  contention ; altercation.  as  the  fruit  of  Trapa  bicornis. 

There  remained  bickerings,  not  always  carried  on  with  bicorporal  (bl-kor'po-ral),  a.  [<  L.  bicorpor. 


later  bicorporeus , double-bodied,  < hi-,  two-,  + 
corpus  ( corpor -),  body.]  In  her.,  same  as  bicor- 
porate.— Bicorporal  sign,  in  astrol.,  a zodiacal  sign 
whose  figure  represents  two  animals,  namely,  Pisces,  Gem- 
ini, or  Sagittarius. 


Bicorporate. 


the  best  taste  or  with  the  best  temper,  between  the  man 
agers  of  the  impeachment  and  the  counsel  for  the  defence. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

bickermentt  (bik'er-ment),  n.  [<  bicker 1,  v.,  4- 
-nient.]  Contention;  conflict.  Spenser. 

bickern  (bik'ern),  n.  [Also  by  popular  etym.  bicorporate  (bI-k6r'po-rat),  a.  ■<r 
bickhorn,  and  bickiron,  beak-iron,  q.  v.,  also  pile-  [<  + corporate,  a.]  In  her., 

iron;  prop,  bicorn,  early  mod.  E.  byckorne,  by-  having  two  bodies:  said  of  a 
come,  < E.  bigorne,  a bickern  (ef.  OF.  bicorne,  < beast  or  bird  used  as  a bearing. 

ML.  bicorna,  bicornus,  atwo-handled  cup),  =Sp.  Bicosceca  (bi-ko-se'ka),  n.  [NL., 

Pg.  bigornia  = It.  bicornia,  a bickern,  < L.  bi-  irreg.  < Gr.  (Ilsoq,  a wine-jar,  a 
cornia,  neut.  pi.  of  bicornis,  two-horned : see  bi-  bowl,  + ohtog,  a house.]  Same 
corn.]  1.  An  anvil  with  two  projecting,  taper-  as  Bicceca. 

ing  ends;  hence,  one  such  end;  a beak-iron. — bicrenate  (bi-kre'nat),  a.  [<  bi- 2 

2.  Medieval  milit.,  a name  for  the  martel-de-  + crenate.]  In  Jot.,  doubly  crenate:  applied  to 
fer,  in  allusion  to  its  double  head,  of  which  one  crenate  leaves  when  the  crenatures  are  them- 
side  was  made  pointed  and  the  other  blunt;  selves  crenate. 

any  similar  double-headed  weapon  or  tool. — bicrescentic  (bi-kre-sen'tik),  a.  [<  Ji-2  4- 

3.  Any  iron  implement  ending  in  a beak : as  crescentic .]  Having  the  form  of  a double  cres- 
if  a contracted  form  of  beak-iron  (which  see).  cent. 

Also  beckern.  bicrural  (bi-kro 'ral),  a.  [<  Ji-2  + crural.'] 

bickiron  (bik'Uem),  n.  Same  as  bickern,  beak-  Having  two  legs,  or  two  elongations  resem- 
iron.  bling  legs. 

biclavate  (bi-kla'vat),  a.  [<  Ji-2  + clavate.]  bicuspid  (bl-kus'pid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  bicus- 
Doubly  clavate ; consisting  of  two  club-shaped  I,!f  (-pid-),  < L.  bi-,  two-,  4-  cuspis  ( cuspid -),  a 
bodies.  point.]  I.  a.  Having  two  points,  fangs,  or 

Bicceca  (bi-s§'ka),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /Sisog,  a drink-  ° - 

ing-bowl  (see  beaker ),  + obtoq,  house.]  A genus 


Bicolligate. — Foot  of  Duck. 


Same  as  bl- 


ot infusorians,  typical  of  the  family  Biccecidce. 
Previously  written  Bicosceca. 

Biccecidce  (bi-se'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bicceca 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  sedentary  animalcules, 
bicollateral  (bi-ko-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  Ji-2  + col- 
lateral.] In  hot.,  having  the  two  sides  alike : 
applied  to  a fibrovascular  bundle  in  which  the 
woody  portion  lies  between  two  layers  of  li- 
ber, or  vice  versa. 

In  Cucurbita,  Solanum,  and  others  the  bundles  are  bi- 
collateral.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  18. 

bicolligate  (bi-kol'i-gat),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + col- 
ligatus,  bound  togeth- 
er: see  bi-2  and  colli- 
gate, v.]  In  ornith., 
palmate,  but  not  toti- 
palmate ; having  the 
three  front  toes  unit- 
ed by  two  webs, 
bicolor  (bi'kul-or),  a. 

[<  L.  bicolor,  of  two 
colors,  < bi-,  two-,  + color,  color.] 
colored. 

bicolored  (bi'kul-ord),  a.  [<  Ji-2  + colored. 
Cf.  L.  bicolor,  of  two  colors.]  Of  two  colors,  as 
a flower. 

bicolorous  (bi-kul'p-rus),  a.  Same  as  bicolored. 
biconcave  (bi-kon'kav),  a.  [<  bi-2  4-  concave.] 
Hollow  or  concave  on  both  sides;  doubly  con- 
cave, as  a lens.  See  lens. 
biconic,  biconical  (bi-kon'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  Ji-2 
+ conic,  conical.]  Doubly  conical;  resembling 
two  cones  placed  base  to  base. 

[The]  eggs  of  the  Grebes,  . . . which  also  have  both 
ends  nearly  alike  but  pointed,  are  so  wide  in  the  middle 
aa  to  present  a biconical  appearance. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  775. 

biconjugate  (bi-kon'jo-gat),  a.  [<  Ji-2  + con- 
jugate.] 1.  In  pairs;  placed  side  by  side. — 

2.  In  Jot,  twice  paired,  as  when  each  of  the 
divisions  of  a forked  petiole  bears  a pair  of 
leaflets. 

biconsonantal  (bi-kon-so-nan'tal),  a.  Com- 
posed of  or  containing  two  consonants, 
biconvex  (bi-kon'veks),  a.  [<  Ji-2  + convex.] 
Convex  on  both  sides;  doubly  convex,  as  a 
lens.  See  lens. 


cusps.  Specifically  applied — (a)  In  geom.,  to  a curve 
having  two  cusps.  ( b ) In  human  anat. , (1)  to  the  premo- 
lar  teeth  or  false  molars,  of  which  there  are  two  on  each 
side  above  and  below,  replacing  the  milk-molars ; (2)  to  the 
mitral  valve  guarding  the  left  auriculoventricular  orifice 
of  the  heart,  the  corresponding  right  orifice  being  guarded 
by  the  tricuspid  valve,  (c)  In  entom.,  to  a claw  or  mandible 
having  two  pointed  processes  or  teeth.  Also  bicuspidal, 
bicuspidate. — Bicuspid  forceps,  dentists’  forceps  with 
curved  beaks  for  extracting  bicuspid  teeth. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  premolars  or  false  molars 
in  man,  of  which  there  are  in  the  adult  two  on 
each  side,  above  and  below,  between  the  canines 
and  the  true  molars.  They  are  the  teeth  which  suc- 
ceed and  replace  the  milk-molars  of  the  child.  Also  bi- 
cuspis. 

bicuspidal  (bi-kus'pi-dal),  a.  Same  as  bicus- 
pid: the  usual  form  of  the  word  in  geometry, 
bicuspidate  (bi-kus'pi-dat),  a.  [<  Ji-2  4-  cus- 
pidate. Cf.  bicuspid.]  Same  as  bicuspid. 
bicuspis  (bi-kus'pis),». ; pi.  bicuspides  (-pi-dez). 
+[NL. : see  bicuspid.]  Same  as  bicuspid. 
bicycle  (bi'si-kl),  n.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + cyclus,  < 
Gr.  k'vkAoc,  a circle,  a wheel:  see  cycle.]  A 
modification  of  the  two-wheeled  velocipede 
(which  see).  The  velocipede  of  1809  was  worked  by 
treadles  operating  cranks  on  the  axle  of  the  front  wheel 
This  was  modified  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  bicycle  by 


man’s  chainless  bicycle;  B,  motor  bicycle 
chain-driven  ; a,  chainless  transmission  ; c 
sprocket  for  chain-drive. 


C,  woman’s  bicycle, 
crank-hanger  and 


Of  the  various  forms  of  lenses  we  need  only  consider 
the  bi-convex  and  bi-concave.  Lommel,  Light,  p.  89. 

bicoquett,  n.  Same  as  bycocket.  Fairholt. 
bicorn  (bl'korn),  a.  [<  L.  bicornis , two-horned, 
< bi-,  two-,  4-  cornu  = E.  horn.  Cf.  bickern .] 
Having  two  horns ; bicornous. 
bicorned  (bi'komd),  a.  [<  bicorn  + -ed2.]  Bi- 
cornute. 

bicornous  (bi-kfir'nus),  a.  [<  bicorn  + -oms.] 
Having  two  horns  or  antlers  ; crescent-shaped; 
especially,  in  anat.,  having  two  prolongations 
likened  to  herns. 

The  letter  Y,  or  bicornous  element  of  Pythagoras 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 


greatly  increasing  the  relative  size  of  the  driving-wheel 
and  bringing  the  rider  directly  over  it.  Later  the  “ safety  ” 
bicycle  was  introduced,  in  which  the  wheels  were  made  of 
equal  ornearly  equal  size,  and  for  the  direct  action  upon  the 
front  wheel  was  substituted  indirect  action  upon  the  rear 
wheel,  by  means  of  a chain  and  sprocket-wheels,  the  diam- 
eters of  the  sprocket-wheels  being  so  proportioned  as  to 
compensate  the  decrease  in  size  of  the  driving-wheel.  Bicy- 
cles having  seats  and  driving-gear  for  several  riders  placed 
one  behind  the  other  are  called  tandems — a name  often 
restricted  to  such  a bicycle  for  two  riders.  A bicycle  for 
three  riders  is  called  a triplet,  one  for  four  a quadruplet, 
etc. — Chainless  bicycle,  a bicycle  in  which  the  power 
is  transmitted  to  the  rear  wheel  by  beveled  gears  or  other 
devices,  instead  of  by  a chain  and  sprocket-wheels.— Du- 
plex bicycle,  a bicycle  designed  for  two  riders  sitting 
side  by  side.— Motor  bicycle,  one  containing  a motor 
(as  well  as  pedals). 

bicycle  (bi'si-kl),  v.  i. ; pret.  andpp.  bicycled,  ppr. 
bicycling.  [<  bicycle,  n.]  To  ride  on  a bicycle, 
v.  19.  bicycler  (bi'si-kler),  n.  [<  bicycle  4-  -er.]  One 


bicornuate  (bl-kor'nu-at),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + who  rides  a_ bicycle. 
cornu  = E.  horn , + -ate1.]  Same  as  bicornous . bicyclic1  (bi-sik'lik),  a.  [<  L.  bi-f  two-,  4-  cy- 


bid 

clus  (see  cycle)  4-  -ic.]  Consisting  of  or  having 
two  circles;  specifically,  in  bot.,  in  two  whorls, 
as  the  stamens  of  a flower — Bicyclic  chuck.  See 
chucH. 

bicyclic2  (bi-sik'lik),  a.  [<  bicycle  + -ic.]  Re- 
lating to  or  connected  with  bicycles, 
bicycling  (bi'si-kling),  n.  [<  bicycle  + -ing.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  riding  on  a bicycle, 
bicyclism  (bi'si-klizm),  n.  [<  bicycle  4-  -ism.] 
The  habit  or  art  of  riding  the  bicycle.  N.  and 
Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  290. 

bicyclist  (bi'si-klist),».  [<  bicycle  + -ist.]  One 
★who  rides  on  a bicycle.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  44. 
bid  (bid),  v. ; pret.  bade,  bad,  or  bid,  pp.  bidden 
or  bid,  ppr.  bidding.  [Under  this  form  two 
verbs,  orig.  distinct  in  form  and  sense,  have 
been  confounded  from  the  12th  century  or  ear- 
lier: (1)  Bid f,  ask,  pray,  < ME.  bidden  (pret. 
bad,  pi.  beden,  baden,  pp.  beden,  biden),  ask, 
pray , invite,  wish,  and  also  (by  confusion  with 
bid2)  command,  < AS.  biddan  (pret.  bted,  pi. 
bcedon,  pp.  beden),  ask,  pray,  invite,  in  some 
cases  equiv.  to  command,  = OS.  biddian  = 
OPries.  bidda  = D.  bidden  = OHG.  bit  tan,  MHG. 
G.  bitten  = Icel.  bidhja  = Sw.  bedja  = Dan.  bede 
= Goth,  bidjan  (pret.  bath,  pi.  bedum,  pp.  bi- 
dans)  (cf . Goth,  bidagxva,  a beggar,  and  AS.  bede- 
cian,  beg:  see  begl ),  perhaps  = Gr.  (orig. 

*<jn8)  in  rreWeiv,  ntdelv,  persuade,  move  by  en- 
treaty, mid.  nett hoOcu,  nideadat,  be  persuaded, 
obey,  trust,  = L .fidere,  trust.  Hence,  from  the 
AS.,  E.  bead;  from  the  L.,  E.  faith,  fidelity, 
affy,  affidavit,  confide,  confident,  infidel,  perfidy, 
etc.  (2)  Bid2,  command,  order,  direct,  pro- 
pose, offer,  etc.,  < ME.  beden,  beoden  (which 
would  regularly  give  E.  *beed  or  *bead),  com- 
mand, order,  offer,  announce,  also  invite  (pret. 
bead,  bed,  bead,  pi.  beden,  boden,  pp.  boden), 
< AS.  beodan  (pret.  bead,  pi.  budon,  pp.  boden), 
command,  order,  offer,  announce,  threaten, 
etc.,  = OS.  biodan  — OPries.  biada  — D.  bieden 
= OHG.  biotan,  MHG.  G.  bieten  = Icel.  bjodha 
= Sw.  bjuda  = Dan.  byde  = Goth,  biudan  (pret. 
bauth,  pi.  budum,  pp.  budans ; only  in  comp.. 
anabiudan,  command,  faurbiudan  = E.  forbid), 
command,  offer,  announce,  etc.,  = Gr.  V *trv8 
(orig.  *</>vd),  in  irwddveedai,  nvdecOai,  learn  by 
asking,  ask,  = Skt.  •/  budli  (orig.  * bhudh ),  be 
awake,  understand  (see  Buddha)-,  cf.  OBulg. 
budcti,  be  awake.  Prom  AS.  beddan  come  boda, 
E.  bode,  a messenger,  bodian,  E.  bode,  announce, 
portend,  AS.  bydel,  E.  beadle,  etc. : see  bode1, 
bode2,  beadle.  While  some  senses  of  bid  are 
obviously  those  of  AS.  biddan,  and  others  ob- 
viously those  of  AS.  beddan,  no  formal  sepa- 
ration can  conveniently  be  made.  The  mod. 
forms  correspond  to  those  of  AS.  biddan,  the 
senses  chiefly  to  those  of  AS.  beddan.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  ask;  request;  invite. 

Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye 
shall  find  bid  to  the  marriage.  Mat.  xxii.  9. 

Trovide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  pray;  wish  earnestly  or  devoutly ; hence, 
to  say  by  way  of  greeting  or  benediction : as, 
to  bid  good-day,  farewell,  etc. 

Neither  bid  him  God  speed.  2 John  10. 

3.  To  command ; order  or  direct ; enjoin. 

And  Peter  answered  him  and  said,  Lord,  if  it  be  thou, 

bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water.  Mat.  xiv.  28. 

I was  bid  to  come  for  you.  Shaks,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 

Because  God  his  Father  had  not  bidden  him  to  do  it, 
and  therefore  He  would  not  tempt  the  Lord  his  God. 

Kingsley. 

[Occasionally  a simple  infinitive  follows:  as,  “the  lady 
bade  take  away  the  fool,”  Shak.,  T N.,  i.  5.] 

4.  To  offer ; propose : as,  to  bid  a price  at  an 
auction. 

The  king  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  2. 

Four  guineas  I Gad’s  life,  you  don’t  bid  me  the  price  of 
his  wig.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

In  buying  Books  or  other  Commodities,  'tis  not  always 
the  best  way  to  bid  half  so  much  as  the  seller  aBks. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  30. 

5.  To  raise  the  price  of  in  bidding;  increase 
the  amount  offered  for : with  up  : as,  to  bid  up 
a thing  beyond  its  value. — 6.  To  proclaim; 
make  known  by  a public  announcement ; de- 
clare: as,  “our  bans  thrice  bid ” Gay , What 

d’ye  Call  it? — To  bid  beads,  to  pray  with  beads.  See 
bead. 

All  night  she  spent  in  bidding  of  her  bedes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  3. 
To  bid  defiance  to.  See  defiance.—  To  bid  the  banns. 
See  banns. — To  bid  the  or  a baset.  See  base*.  = Svn. 
1.  Invite,  Summon,  etc.  See  call. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  an  offer ; offer  a price ' 
as,  to  bid  at  an  auction. 


bid 

Antagonisms  between  different  powers  in  the  State,  or 
different  factions,  have  caused  one  or  other  of  them  to  bid 
for  popular  support,  with  the  result  of  increasing  popular 
power.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 498. 

To  bid  fair,  to  open  or  offer  a good  prospect ; seem  likely. 
Did  (bid),  n.  An  offer  of  a price  ; specifically, 
an  offer  made  or  the  price  offered  at  an  auction : 
as,  to  increase  another’s  bid. 
bidactyl  (bi-dak' til),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + Gr. 
6ai itvIoq,  finger,  toe.]  Same  as  didactyl. 
bidagova  (bid-a-go'vii),  n.  A name  said  to  be 
given  in  Brazil  to  a substitute  for  coffee  pre- 
pared from  the  seeds  of  the  Cassia  occidentalis. 
McElrath. 

bidale  (bid'al),  n.  [<  bid,  invite,  + ale.]  An 
entertainment  to  which  persons  were  invited 
for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  relief  of 
some  one  in  distress.  [Prov.  Eng.]  Also  writ- 
ten bidall. 

There  was  an  antient  Custom  called  a Bid-Ale  or  Bid- 
der- Ale,  from  the  Saxon  Bidden  [biddan],  to  pray  or  sup- 
plicate, when  any  honest  Man  decayed  in  his  Estate  was 
set  up  again  by  the  liberal  Benevolence  and  Contributions 
of  Friends  at  a Feast,  to  which  those  Friends  were  bid  or 
invited.  It  was  most  used  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
in  some  Counties  called  a Help  Ale. 

Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  339,  note, 
bidar,  n.  S eebaidar. 
bidarka,  n.  See  baidarka. 
bidarkee,  n.  Same  as  baidarTca . 

There  are  three  miles  to  traverse  to  reach  the  nearest 
river  and  here  I trusted  myself  to  one  of  the  far-famed 
bidarkies.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  XLI.  399. 

biddable  (bid'a-bl),  a.  [<  bid  4-  - able .]  Obe- 
dient to  a bidding  or  command ; willing  to  do 
what  is  bidden ; complying ; docile. 

She  is  exceedingly  attentive  and  useful ; . . . indeed 
I never  saw  a more  biddable  woman. 

Dickens,  Donibey  and  Son,  viii. 
A more  gentle,  biddable  invalid  than  the  poor  fellow 
made  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

H.  Kingsley,  Raven  shoe,  xliv. 

biddance  (bid'ans),  n.  [<  bid  4-  -ance.]  Bid- 
ding; invitation.  [Rare.] 
bidder  (bid'er),  n.  [<  ME.  bidder,  biddere; 

' bid,  ask,  offer,  + -erL]  One  who  bids;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  one  who  begs;  (Z>)  one  who  com- 
mands or  orders ; (c)  one  who  asks  or  invites ; 
(d)  one  who  offers  to  pay  a specified  price  for 
an  article,  as  at  a public  auction. 

Bidders  at  the  auction  of  popularity.  Burke. 

£iddery-ware  (bid'e-ri-war),  n.  Same  as  bidri. 
bidding  (bid'ing),  n.  [ME.  bidding , bidding e ; 
verbal  n.  of  bid  in  both  the  original  senses.] 

1 . Invitation  ; command  ; order ; a proclama- 
tion or  notifying. 

At  his  second  bidding  darkness  fled. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  712. 
They  had  chalked  upon  a slate  the  psalmes  that  were  to 
be  sung,  so  that  all  the  congregation  might  see  it  without 
the  bidding  of  a Cleark.  Evelyn,  l)iary,  Aug.  19,  1641. 

Henry  . . . nominated  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Gray- 
son for  the  two  senators  from  Virginia,  and  they  were 
chosen  at  his  bidding.  Bancroft , Hist.  Const.,  II.  354. 

2.  Tbe  act  of  making  an  offer  at  an  auction: 
as,  tbe  bidding  was  lively. 

bidding-prayer  (bid'ing-prar),  n.  [See  be- 
low.] In  England,  the  prayer  before  the  ser- 
mon.  As  directed  in  the  55th  canon  ol  the  Church  of 
England,  this  is  a form  in  which  the  preacher  calls  on  the 
congregation  to  pray  for  the  church  catholic,  the  sover- 
eign,  and  different  estates  of  men.  A similar  form  of 
prayer  preceding  the  sermon  lias  been  in  use  since  long 
before  the  Reformation.  At  first  it  was  called  bidding  of 
the  beads  (literally,  praying  of  the  prayers),  after  the 
Reformation  bidding  of  the  common  pragers,  bidding  (of) 
prayers  or  prayer  (the  last  word  being  object  of  the  first)  • 
but  after  the  sixteenth  century  the  word  bidding  came 
to  be  popularly  regarded  as  an  adjective,  or  the  phrase  bid- 
ding prayer  w a.  quasi-compound,  a prayer  which  bids  or 
^ Vs  ,p.r?y.et*  f°r-  A collect  is  no w generally 
substituted  for  the  bidding-prayer  (and  sometimes  called 
i s,ame  narae)>  but  on  special  occasions,  and  in 
cathedrals  and  at  university  sermons,  the  bidding-prayer 
is  always  used.  Liturgiologists  often  designate  the  dea- 
con  s litanies  of  the  primitive  and  the  Greek  Church  as 
bidding-prayers.  See  ectene  and  litany. 

Our  people,  as  of  yore,  may  all  join  their  priest  and 
say  along  with  him,  before  he  begins  his  sermon,  the 
truly  Catholic  petitions  of  the  bidding -prayer. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  354. 
biddy1  (bicl'i),  w.;  pi.  biddies  (-iz).  [E.  dial,  and 
Ub  perhaps  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  chicka - 
biddy.]  A familiar  name  for  a hen. 

Biddy2  (bid'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  Bridget,  a fern, 
proper  name,  usually  given  in  honor  of  St. 
Bridget  (Ir.  and  Gael.  Brighid  (gen.  Briqhide, 
Bride,  whence  the  form  St.  Bride),  < brigh, 
strength),  who  lived  in  Ireland  in  the  5th  and 
bth  centuries.]  An  Irish  female  domestic:  a 
servant-girl.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

kf  / ' v‘  P.rSt-  an|l  PP-  bode,  ppr.  biding. 

L<  ME.  Inden,  < AS.  bidan  (pret.  bad , pi.  bidon, 
pp.  btden)  = OS.  bidan =OFries.  bida  = D.  bei- 
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bienseance 


in'll  Ulan’  lHen’  ?■  dial-  beiten=  biding  (bi'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  biding,  bydyng  ; ver- 

Icel.  bidlia  = Sw.  bida  = Dan.  Zue  = Goth,  bei-  bal  n.  of  bide.]  1.  An  awaiting;  expectation. 
dan,  wait.  Cf.  Ir.  feithim,  I wait,  = Gael,  feith,  — 2.  Residence:  habitation, 
wait,  bee  abide 1 and  abode.']  T.  intrans . 1+  a*  _ * . ....  , 

To  remflin  in  o m i.  T*  At  Antwerp  has  my  constant  biding  been. 

io  remain  in  expectation  ; wait,— 2.  To  be  or  Rowe,  Jane  Shore,  i.  2. 

remain  in  a place  or  state;  wait.  bidiri,  n.  See  bidri. 

In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides.  bidogyn  (bi-do'gin),  n.  [W.,  a dagger:  see  un- 
Shak.,  3 Hen.  Vi.,  i.  i.  bodkin.]  In  Celtic  antiq.,  a dagger. 

, ",  Safe  in  a ditch  he  bides,  bidri,  bidry,  bidree  (bid'ri,  bid-re'),  n.  TAn- 

With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head  glo-Iud.,  also  bidery,  bidiri,  < Hind,  bidri,  < 

3.  To  dwell-  reside.  ’ ’ “•  4’  Bidar,  a town  in  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  In- 

All  bippB  In  thoo  oiilu  k ft  , dia-]  A kind  of  ornamental  metal- work  of  In- 
in heaven,  or  earth,  or  under  eartTinM?1'**  d.i,a’  consisting  essentially  of  damascening  of 

Cl  hrnr'  liriAn  /-»  w-,  ^ 4- rv  1 ,1  .—1. : .1.  ' J „ 


Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  321. 
And  Lancelot  saw  that  she  withheld  her  wish 
And  bode  among  them  yet  a little  space 
Till  he  should  learn  it. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  wait  for;  await. 


'-'“J  U1  AlCfiiUOn'iCC  U-U_Lg  UI. 

silver  upon  some  metal  ground  which  is  made 
black  by  coating  it  with  certain  chemicals.  The 
alloy  used  as  the  basis  of  the  damascene  work  varies  in 
composition  in  different  localities ; it  may  be  either  bronze 
or  brass,  in  the  latter  case  sometimes  containing  a very 
large  percentage  of  zinc.  See  the  supplement. 

A",-’””- bidri-ware,  bldri-work,  n.  Same  as  bidri. 

paUentty%“eeS  hismtime.  WttMn  him>“  ^a<>id'staild)>  A Cant  f°r  * 

I will  bide  you  at  King  Tryggve’s  hill 
Outside  the  city  gates. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  9. 

2.  To  endure;  suffer;  bear. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe’er  you  are, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 


Why,  I tell  you,  sir : he  has  been  the  only  Bid-stand 
that  ever  kept  Newmarket,  Salisbury-plain,  Hockley  i’ 
the  Hole,  Gads-hill,  and  all  the  high  places  of  any  request. 

B.  J onson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 
biduous  (bid'u-us),  a.  [<  L.  biduus,  < bi-,  two-, 
+ dies,  day.]  Lasting  two  days  only,  as  some 
flowers. 

bieberite  (be'ber-it),  n.  [<  Bieber  (see  def.)  + 
-ite^.]  Native  cobalt  sulphate  or  cobalt  vitriol : 
a decomposition-product  of  other  cobalt  min- 

^ .LicAiGfct-  era^s  found  at  Bieber,  near  Frankfort-on-the- 

ceous  composite  plants,  closely5 related  to  Daft-  Kill  „ rru  -p  • 
lia  and  to  Coreopsis,  Laving  ackenes  armed  0Rurs®mn^ Btiirgeon, -Icjnejwer  *«so. 

with  two  or  more  rigid,  persistent,  retrorsely  n ■ . only  Nort^-  p-  and  Sc., 

Bot-BoA  nn,nn  m Sc.  also  written  beild,  biel;  early  mod.  E. 


Oh,  humble  me  ! I cannot  bide  the  joy 
That  in  my  Saviour’s  presence  ever  flows. 

J ones  Very,  Poems,  p.  58. 
Bidens  (bl'denz),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bidens,  having 
two  teeth:  see  bident.]  1.  A genus  of  herba 


barbed  awns.  They  are  coarse,  useless  weeds,  but 
some  of  the  species  have  conspicuous  yellow  flowers  and 
are  known  as  bur-marigolds.  The  persistency  with  which 
the  achenes  adhere  to  clothing  and  the  coats  of  animals 
has  given  rise  to  the  common  name  of  beggar’ s-ticks  or 
beggar  s-lice.  The  root  and  seeds  of  B.  bipinnata  known 
as  Spanish  needles,  have  had  an  ill-founded  reputation  as 
emmenagogues  and  as  a remedy  for  acute  bronchial  affec- 
tions. 

2.  In  zool,  a genus  of  hawks  with  two-toothed 
beak ; same  as  Biodon  or  Harp  anus  (which  see). 
Spix,  1834.  ’ 

bident  (bl'dent),  n.  [<  L.  biden(t-)s,  OL.  dui- 
den(t-)s,  with  two  teeth,  < bi-,  dm-,  = E.  twi-, 
two-,  4-  den{t-)s  = E.  tooth.  Cf.  trident.]  1. 
In  archaol.,  an  instrument  or  a weapon  with 
two  prongs.  Hence  — 2.  Any  two-pronged  in- 
strument. 

The  conversion  of  the  bident  into  a trident,  by  which 
instead  of  two,  you  chalk  three  for  one. 

Foote,  in  Jon  Bee’s  Samuel  Foote,  cv. 

bidental  (bl-den'tal),  a.  [<  L.  biden(t-)s,  with 
two  teeth  (see  bident),  4-  -al.]  Same  as  bidentate. 
bldental  (bi-den'tal),  m.  [L.,  so  called  from 
the  animal  sacrificed  at  its  consecration  (<  bi- 
dcn{  t-)s,  an  animal  for  sacrifice  whose  two  rows 
of  teeth  are  complete),  or  from  the  forked  light- 
ning (a  sense  of  bidental  in  ML.),  < biden(t-)s, 
with  two  teeth  or  prongs:  see  bident.]  In  Bom. 
antiq.,  a monument  marking  a place  that  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  it  consisted  ol  a wall,  not 
roofed,  earned  around  the  site,  which  was  considered 
to  be  sacred  and  neither  to  be  trodden  nor  looked  upon 
and  often  resembled  a raised  well-curb.  Such  monuments 
were  consecrated  by  the  pontiffs,  or,  later,  by  the  harus- 
pices,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a sheep  or  other  victim,  and 
, were  probably  given  in  charge  of  guardians,  themselves 
★called  bidentales. 

bidentate  (bi-den'tat),  a.  [<  L.  biden(t-)s,  hav- 
ing two  teeth  (see  bident),  4-  -ate L]  Having 


bield,  beeld,  etc.,  < ME.  beeld,  held,  belde,  < As! 
bylclo  (=  OHG.  baldi,  MHG.  belde  = Goth,  bal- 
thei), "boldness,  courage,  < beald,  hold:  see  bold.] 
1+.  Boldness;  courage;  confidence;  feeling  of 
security. — 2+.  Resource;  help;  relief;  means 
of  help  or  relief ; support ; sustenance. 

For  fuid  thou  gettis  nane  uther  beild , 

But  eit  the  herbis  upon  the  field. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  The  Monarchic,  I.  1087. 

3.  Shelter;  refuge;  protection. 

This  bosom  soft  shall  be  thy  beeld. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  xvi.  49. 
The  random  beild  o’  clod  or  stane.  Burns. 

Folk  maun  bow  to  the  bush  that  they  seek  beild  frae. 

Hogg,  Brownie,  ii.  197. 

4.  A place  of  shelter. 

These  evil  showers  make  the  low  bush  better  than  no 
oeud.  Scott,  Monastery,  I.  iii. 

bield  (beld),  v.  [Now  only  North.  E.  and  Sc., 
in  Sc.  also  written  beild,  biel,  etc.:  early  mod. 
E.  bield,  beeld,  etc.,  < ME.  beelden,  belden,  < AS. 
bieldan,  byldan  (=  OS.  beldjan  = OHG.  balden, 
MHG.  belden  = Goth,  balthjan,  into.),  make 
bold,  < beald,  bold : see  bold,  a.,  and  cf . bold, 
r.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  make  bold;  give  courage 
or  confidence  to. — 2.  To  defend ; protect;  shel- 
ter. 

Scorn  not  the  bush  that  beilds  you. 

Scott,  Monastery,  I.  xiv. 

II. t intrans.  To  be  bold  or  confident;  grow 
bold  or  strong. 

bieldy  (bel'di),  a.  [Sc.,  also  written  beildy,  < 
bield  4-  -y.]  Sheltered  from  the  weather;  af- 
fording shelter. 

His  honour  being  under  hiding  lies  a’  day,  and  whiles 
a night,  in  the  cove  in  the  dern  hag ; . . . it’s  a beildy 
o , -uu  ■ . | naving  enough  bit.  Scott,  Waverley,  IT.  xxviii. 

f orProces.®es  kk®  teeth;  two-toothed,  biemarginate  (bi-e-mar'ji-nat),  a.  [<  W-2  4- 
7ar?  bf?ntated’  bldental,  bidential,  emarginate.]  Ine«fo??t.,havingtwoemargina- 
or  a f v i\  c tions  or  concavities  in  the  margin. 

hidentiVui  J+wMd11"1 as  bien,  bienly,  bienness.  See  bein,  etc. 

bldenticuiate  f iu-den-tik  u-lat),  a.  [<  Zu-2  4-  biennial  (bi-en'i-al),  a.  and  n.  [<?  L.  biennium, 


Cf.  bidentate.]  Having  two  mi- 


denticulate. 
nute  teeth, 
bidery  (bid'e-ri),  n.  See  bidri. 
bidet  (bi-det' ; F.  pron.  be-da'),  n.  [<  F.  bi- 
det (>  prob.  It.  bidetto ),  a small  horse ; of  un- 
known origin.]  1.  A small  horse;  formerly, 
in  the  British  army,  a horse  allowed  to  each 
trooper  or  dragoon  for  carrying  his  baggage. 

For  joy  of  which  I will  . . , mount  my  bidet  in  a dance 
and  curvet  upon  my  curtal.  B.  Jonson,  Chloridia! 

2.  The  basin  of  a water-closet  so  made  that, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  places  of  entrance 
of  water-  and  discharge-pipe,  there  is  a contri- 
vance for  washing  or  administering  injections : 
sometimes  made  as  a separate  article  of  bed- 
room furniture. 

bid-hook  (bid'huk),  n.  [A  variant  of  bead- 
hook.)  Naut.,  a small  kind  of  boat-hook, 
“digitate  (bi-dij'i-tat),  a.  [<  /u-2  4-  digitate.] 
Having  two  digits,  or  two  finger-like  processes. 


a space  of  two  years,  < biennis,  lasting  two  years 
(>  biennalis,  adj.),  < bi-  4-  annus,  year:  see  bi-2 
and  annual.]  I.  a.  1.  Happening  or  taking 
place  once  in  two  years : as,  biennial  games. 

I consider  biennial  elections  as  a security  that  tile  sober 
second  thought  of  the  people  shall  be  law.  Ames  (1788). 

2.  Continuing  or  lasting  for  two  years;  changed 
or  renewed  every  two  years : said  especially  of 
plants. 

II.  n.  1 . A plant  which  requires  two  seasons 
of  growth  to  produce  its  flowers  and  fruit, 
growing  one  year  and  flowering,  fruiting,  and 
dying  the_  next. — 2.  An  exercise,  as  a college 
examination,  occurring  once  in  two  years. 

Sometimes  also  bisannual. 
biennially  (bi-en'i-al-i),  adv.  Once  in  two 
years ; at  the  return  "of  two  years, 
bienseance  (F.  pron.  byan-sa-ons'  ),n.  [F .,  < 

bienseant,  becoming,  seemly,  < bien  (<  L.  bene), 
well,  4-  seant,  becoming,  seemly,  lit.  sitting, 


biensdance 

Epr.  of  seoir,  sit,  befit,  < L.  sedere  — E.  sit.] 
•ecency;  decorum;  propriety;  seemliness. 

The  rule  of  observing  what  the  French  call  the  bien- 
seance  in  an  allusion  has  been  found  out  of  later  years, 
and  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  world. 

Addison , Spectator,  No.  160. 
He  [Sir  Robert  Peel]  scarcely  ever  offended  against 
either  the  conventional  or  the  essential  bienseances  of  so- 
ciety. W.  B.  Greg , Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  219. 

bienvenuet  (F.  pron.  byan-ve-nil'),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  benvenue,  ME.  bienvenu,  < OF. 
(and  F.)  bienvenue,  < bien,  well,  + venu,  com- 
ing, pp.  olvenir,  < L.  venire,  come.]  1.  Wel- 
come. 

They  by  this  have  met  him, 

And  given  him  the  bienvenu. 

Massinger,  The  Picture,  ii.  2. 

2.  A fee  exacted  from  a new  workman  by  his 
fellows,  especially  in  printing-offices. 

A new  bien  venu,  or  sum  for  drink,  was  demanded  of 
me  by  the  compositors.  I thought  it  an  imposition,  as  I 
had  paid  it  below  [to  the  pressmen]. 

★ Franklin,  Autobiography, 

bier  (her),  n.  [The  present  spelling  is  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  the  F.  Here  ; early  mod.  E.  reg. 
beer,  < ME.  beere,  beer,  here,  < AS.  bier  (= 
OFries.  here  = OS.  bdra  = D.  baar  = OHO. 
bara,  MHO.  bare,  G.  bahre  (>  Pr.  bera  = F. 
bihre)  = Icel.  barar,  mod.  borur,  pi.,  = Sw. 
bdr  = Dan.  baare),  a bier,  < beran  (pret.  bar, 
pi.  bceron),  bear.  Cf.  L.  feretrum,  < Gr.  tpeperpov, 
and  E.  barrow 2,  from  the  same  ult.  root.  See 
bear L ] It.  A frame,  usually  of  wood,  on  which 
to  carry  a load ; a barrow ; a litter ; a stretch- 
er. Specifically — 2.  A framework  on  which  a 
corpse,  or  the  coffin  containing  it,  is  laid  be- 
fore burial ; also,  one  on  which  it  is  carried  to 
the  grave  by  hand. 

After  Mass  was  done,  the  priest  walked  down  and  stood 
by  the  bier  whereon  lay  stretched  the  corpse. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  306. 
3.  A count  of  forty  threads  in  the  warp  or 
chain  of  cloth. 

bier-balkt  (ber'bak),  n.  [<  bier  + balk  1,  a 
ridge,  a path.]  A balk  left  in  a field  for  the 
passage  of  funerals. 

A broad  and  sufficient  bier-balk. 

Homily  for  Rogation  Week,  iv. 
bier-right  (ber'rit),  n.  An  ancient  ordeal,  in 
which  those  who  were  suspected  or  accused  of 
murder  were  required  to  approach  and  touch 
the  corpse  of  the  murdered  person  as  it  lay  on 
the  bier.  If  when  touched  the  corpse  bled,  this  was 
supposed  to  indicate  the  guilt  of  the  person  touching  it. 

biest,  biestings,  n.  See  beestings. 
bietle  (be'tl),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  A kind  of 
jacket,  made  of  an  entire  deer-skin,  worn  by 
the  women  of  the  Apaches.  L.  Hamilton,  Mex. 
★Handbook,  p.  49. 

bifacial  (bi-fa'shial),  a.  [<  bi-2  + facial.']  1. 
Havingthe  opposite  surfaces  alike. — 2.  In  bot., 
having  the  opposite  faces  unlike : as,  the  bi- 
facial arrangement  of  the  parenchyma  or  green 
pulp  upon  the  two  faces  of  a leaf.  Also  dorsi- 
ventral. — 3.  Having  two  fronts  or  principal 
faces;  specifically,  having  two  human  faces 
turned  in  opposite  directions,  as  a medal  or  an 
image. 

bifara  (bif'a-ra),  n.  [It.,  also  biffara,  pifara, 
piffero,  a pipe see  pipe.']  In  organ-building,  a 
stop  the  pipes  of  which  are  either  two-mouthed 
or  sounded  in  pairs,  and  are  so  tuned  that  the 
two  tones  emitted  differ  slightly  in  pitch,  thus 
producing  a wavy  tone.  Also  called  piffero, 
unda  maris,  celestina,  etc. 
bifarious  (bi-fa'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  bifarius  (= 
Gr.  6L<f>a<no f),  twofold,  < hi-  + -farius,  < fa-ri 
(=  Gr.  <l>d-vai),  speak.  Cf.  multifarious.']  Di- 
vided into  two  parts  ; double  ; twofold.  Specifi- 
cally—(a)  In  bot.,  pointing  in  two  ways,  or  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows,  as  leaves  that  grow  only  on  opposite  sides 
of  a branch.  (6)  In  zool.,  two-rowed ; two-ranked ; dis- 
tichous or  dichotomous,  as  the  hairs  of  a squirrel's  tail, 
or  the  webs  of  a feather. 

bifariously  (bi-fa'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a bifarious 
manner. 

bifasciate  (bi-fas'i-at),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + fasciate.] 
In  zool.,  having  two  transverse  or  encircling 
bands  of  color. 

Bifaxaria  (bi-fak-sa'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <LL.  bifax, 
two-faced,  (.  bi-,  two-,  + facies,  face.]  A genus 
of  polyzoans  with  two  rows  of  cells  facing  in 
opposite  directions,  typical  of  the  family  Bifax- 
ariidce. 

Bifaxariidae  (bi-fak-sa-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bifaxaria  + -id*.]  A family  of  chilostomatous 
polyzoans,  typified  by  the  genus  Bifaxaria.  The 
cilary  orzoarium  is  rigid,  biserial,  and  variously  branched ; 
the  cells  or  zooecia  are  alternate,  closely  connate  back  to 
back,  and  facing  in  opposite  directions.  Eleven  existing 
species  are  known. 
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biferous  (bif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  Infer,  bearingtwice 
(<  bi-,  twice,  + ferre  = E.  bear1),  4-  -ous.]  In 
bot.,  bearing  flowers  or  fruit  twice  a year,  as 
some  plants  in  warm  climates, 
biffin  (bif'in),  n.  [Also  spelled  beefin,  beefen 
(and,  by  a false  etym.,  beaufin ‘ as  if  < F.  beau, 
beautiful,  + fin,  fine);  a dial,  corruption  of 
beefing,  < beef  + -ing : so  called  from  the  red 
color  of  the  apple.]  1.  An  excellent  cooking- 
apple  cultivated  in  England,  especially  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  It  is  often  sold  in  a dried 
and  flattened  condition.  Hence  — 2.  A baked 
apple  crushed  into  a flat  round  cake, 
bind  (bi'fid),  a.  [<  L.  bifidus,  forked,  < bi-,  two-, 
+ findere  (fid-),  cleave,  divide,  = E.  bite,  q.  v.] 
Cleft  or  divided  into  two  parts ; forked,  as 
the  tongue  of  a snake ; specifically,  in  bot., 
divided  half-way  down  into  two  parts;  open- 
ing with  a cleft ; divided  by  a linear  sinus,  with 
straight  margins. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  the  simple  cells  has 
a bifid  wart-like  projection  of  the  cellulose  wall  on  either 
side.  11'.  II.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 263. 

Bifid  circle,  ft  circle  cut  at  the  extremities  of  a diameter 
by  another  circle,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  bifid. 
— Bifid  substitution,  in  math.,  a substitution  relating 
to  pairs  of  8 letters  as  elements,  and  proceeding  by  the 
rule  that  the  whole  8 are  to  be  distinguished  into  2 sets 
of  4,  and  that  every  pair  both  members  of  which  belong 
to  the  same  set  of  4 is  to  be  replaced  by  the  other  pair 
of  the  same  set  of  4,  while  the  rest  of  the  pairs  remain 
unchanged. 

bifidate,  bifidated  (bif 'i-dat,  -da-ted),  a.  [<  L. 

bijidatus,  equiv.  to  bifidus:  see  bifid.']  Same 
as  bifid.  [Rare.] 

bifidity  (bl-fid'i-ti),  n.  [<  bifid  + -ity.]  The 
★quality  or  state  of  being  bifid, 
bifilar  (bi-fi'lar),  a.  and  n.  [<  bi- 2 + filar , < 
L.  filum, .thread : see  file3.]  I.  a.  Two-thread- 
ed; having  two  threads — Bifilar  magnetometer, 
an  instrument  invented  in  1837  by  the  mathematician 
Gauss,  depending  on  the  use  of  the  bifilar  suspension. — 
Bifilar  suspension,  an  important  contrivance  for  mea- 
suring horizontal  couples  or  forces  of  rotation,  first  used 
in  the  bifilar  magnetometer.  The  needle,  bar,  disk,  or 
other  body  which  the  couple  to  be  measured  is  to  turn  is 
suspended  at  equal  distances  from  and  on  opposite  sides 
of  its  center  of  gravity  by  two  equally  long  threads  from 
two  fixed  points  on  one  higher  level.  Thus,  under  the 
influence  of  gravity  alone,  the  suspended  body  comes  to 
equilibrium  with  the  two  threads  in  a vertical  plane. 
When  it  is  turned  through  any  angle  about  a vertical 
axis  through  its  center,  its  weight  tends  to  restore  it  to 
its  original  position ; and  the  moment  of  this  force  of 
restitution  can  be  accurately  calculated  from  the  lengths 
of  the  threads,  the  distances  of  their  attachments,  and 
the  weight  of  the  suspended  body.  This  moment  in- 
creases with  the  angle  of  displacement  up  to  90° ; conse- 
quently, if  the  force  to  be  measured  is  not  too  great,  it 
will,  when  it  is  applied,  bring  the  suspended  body  to  equi- 
librium in  a new  position,  the  inclination  of  which  from 
the  old  position  being  observed  affords  the  means  of  calcu- 
lating the  magnitude  of  the  force. 

II.  n.  A micrometer  fitted  with  two  threads, 
bifilarly  (bi-fi'lar-li),  adv.  In  a bifilar  man- 
ner ; by  means  bi  two  threads : as,  “ supported 
bifilarly,”  S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p. 
298. 

biflstular,  hifistulous  (bi-fis'tu-lar,  -lus),  a. 
[<  bi -2  -I-  fistular,  fistulous.]  Having  two  tubes 
or  channels. 

biflabellate  (bi-fla-bel'at),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + flabel- 
late .]  In  entom.,  having  short  joints,  as  an 
antenna,  each  provided  on  two  opposite  sides 
with  a very  long,  somewhat  flattened  process, 
the  processes  lying  close  together,  so  that  the 
whole  organ  is  somewhat  fan-like.  It  is  an 
extreme  modification  of  the  bipectinate  type, 
biflagellate  (bi-fla-jel'at),  a.  [<  hi-*  + flagel- 
lum + -ate1.]  Saving  two  whip-like  appen- 
dages or  flagella : as,  a biflagellate  infusorian. 

The  “ hooked  Monad  ” is  another  bi-fiagellate  fonn. 

W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 420. 
biflecnode  (bi-flek'nod),  n.  [Irreg.<  L.  bi-,  twice, 
+ flec(tere),  bend,  + nodus,  node.]  In  math.,  a 
node  or  point  at  which  a curve  crosses  itself, 
and  which  is  at  the  same 
time  a point  of  inflection,  or 
a point  where  the  direction 
of  the  bending  changes. 

This  is  a singularity  found 
among  quartie  and  higher 
curves. 

biflorate  (bi-flo'rat),  a,  [< 
bi-2  + florate .]  In  bot.,  bearing  two  flowers, 
biflorous  (bl-flo'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  biflorus,  < L.  bi-, 
two-,  + flos  ( flor -),  flower.]  Same  as  biflorate. 
bifocal  (bi-fo'kal),  a.  [<  bi-2  -H  focal.]  Having 
two  foci. 

bifoil  (bl'foil),  n.  [<  bi-2  + foil2,  leaf.]  An 
old  and  synonymous  name  of  the  British  plant 
twayblade,  Listera  ovata. 
bifold  (bi'fold),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + -fold.]  Twofold ; 
double ; of  two  kinds,  degrees,  etc. 
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O madness  of  discourse, 

That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  thyself  I 
Bi-fold  authority ! Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

bifolia,  n.  Plural  of  bifolium. 
bifoliate  (bi-fo'li-at),  a.  [<  bi-2  + foliate.]  In 
hot.,  having  two  leaves. 

bifoliolate  (bi-fo'li-o-lat),  a.  [<  bi -2  + folio- 
late.]  In  bot.,  having  two  leaflets : applied  to 
a compound  leaf. 

bifolium  (bi-fo'li-um),  n.\  pi.  bifolia  (-a).  [NL., 

< L.  &»-,  two-,  + folium,  leaf.]  In  math.,  a plane 
curve  having  two  folia  or  depressions.  See  cut 
under  bitangent. 

bifollicular  (bi-fo-lik'u-lar),  a.  [<  bi-2  + fol- 
licular. ] In  bot.,  having  a double  follicle,  as 
apocynaceous  plants. 

biforate  (bi-fo'rat),  a.  [<  L.  bi-  + foratus,  per- 
forated, pp.  of  forare  = E.  borel.]  In  bot., 
having  two  pores  or  perforations,  as  the  an- 
thers of  a rhododendron.  Also  biforous. 
biforine  (bif'o-rin),  n.  [<  L.  biforis,  two- 
doored, < bi-,  two-,  + forts  = E.  door.]  In  bot., 
a minute  oval  sac  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
green  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves  of  some  arace- 
ous  plants,  with  an  aperture  at  each  end  through 
which  raphides  are  expelled. 

Biforipalla  (bi-fd-ri-pal'a),  ».  [NL.,  < L.  bi-, 
two-,  + foris  = E.  door,  + palla,  mantle.] 
An  order  of  bivalve  mollusks,  supposed  to  be 
distinguished  by  having  two  openings  in  the 
mantle,  one  for  the  foot  and  the  other  for  ex- 
crement. It  was  thus  based  on  a misconception. 
Its  constituents  were  the  Mytilacea  and  Naya- 
des.  Latreille. 

biforked  (bi'forkt),  a.  [<  bi-2  + forked.  Cf. 
bifurcate.]  Having  two  forks  or  prongs  ; two- 
forked  : as,  “a  biforked  beam,”  Southey. 
biform,  biformed  (bi'form,  -formd),  a.  [<  L. 
biformis,  < bi-,  two-,  + forma,  shape.]  Having 
two  forms,  bodies,  or  shapes ; double-bodied, 
biformity  (bi-ffir'mi-ti),  n.  [<  biform  + -ity.] 
The  state  of  being  biform;  a doubleness  of 
form. 

biforous  (bi-fo'rus),  a.  Same  as  biforate. 
bifoveolate,  bifoveolated  (bi-fo've-o-lat,  da- 
ted), a.  \ i.  bi-2  + foreolate.]  In  entom.,  hav- 
ing two  round  shallow  pits  or  foveas  on  the 
surface. 

bifrons  (bi'fronz),  a.  [L. : see  bifront.]  Same 
as  bifront. 

bifront  (bi'frunt),  a.  [<  L.  bifron(t-)s,  having 
two  foreheads  (an  epithet  of  Janus),  < bi-,  two-, 
+ fron(t-)s,  forehead,  front.]  Having  two 
fronts  or  faces,  as  the  god  Janus, 
bifronted  (bi-frun'ted),  a.  [As  bifront  + -ed2.] 
Same  as  bifront. 

bifurcate  (bi-fer'kat),  v.  i.:  pret.  and  pp.  bifur- 
cated, ppr.  bifurcating.  [<  ML.  bifurcatus,  pp. 
adj.,  two-forked  (cf.  L.  bifurcus,  two-forked), 

< L.  hi-,  two-,  + furcatus,  forked:  see  furcate.] 
To  divide  into  two  forks  or  branches. 

The  central  trunk  which  runs  up  the  foot-stalk  bifur- 
cates near  the  centre  of  the  leaf. 

Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  247. 

bifurcate,  bifurcated  (bi-fer'kat,  -ka-ted),  a. 
[<  ML.  bifurcatus : see  the  verb.]  Two-forked; 
divided  into  two  branches, 
bifurcately  (bi-fer'kat-li),  adv.  In  a bifurcate 
★manner. 

bifurcation  (bi-fer-ka'shon),  n.  [<  bifurcate 
+ -ion.]  1.  A forking  or  division  into  two 
branches;  separation  into  two  parts  or  things; 
in  optics,  same  as  double  refraction.  See  refrac- 
tion.— 2.  A point  at  which  forking  occurs;  one 
or  both  of  the  bifurcating  parts. — 3.  Specifi- 
cally,  in  geog.,  the  division  of  a stream  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  connects  with  a different 
river  system : as,  the  bifurcation  of  the  upper 
Orinoco. 

bifurcous  (bl-fer'kus),  a.  [<  L.  bifurcus,  two- 
forked,  < bi-,  two-,  + furca,  a fork.]  Same  as 
bifurcate. 

★ 

big1  (big),  a.  [<  ME.  big,  byg,  bigge,  bygge, 
prob.  < Icel.  * byggr , habitable,  roomy,  ample, 
with  derivate  byggiligr  (whence  ME.  bigly, 
bygly),  habitable,  < byggja,  dwell,  inhabit, 
build,  whence  E.  big2, !?.]  1.  Great  in  extent, 

bulk,  or  amount;  ample;  large:  now  the  com- 
mon colloquial  use. 

Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

The  world  wagged  on  in  its  accustomed  way,  bringing 
all  manner  of  changes  big  and  little.  W.  Black. 

2.  Great  in  power  or  strength ; strong;  vigor- 
ous ; stout. — 3.  Great  or  considerable  in  repu- 
tation, influence,  standing,  wealth.  [Colloq.] 
— 4.  Great  with  young;  pregnant;  ready  to 
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give  'birth;  hence,  figuratively,  full  of  some- 
thing  important ; ready  to  produce ; teeming. 

At  length  the  momentous  hour  arrives,  as  big  with  con- 
sequences to  man  as  any  that  ever  struck  in  his  history. 

Everett,  Orations,  p.  81. 

5.  Distended;  full,  as  of  grief,  passion,  cour- 
age, determination,  goodness,  etc. 

Thy  heart  is  big ; get  thee  apart  and  weep. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  1. 

6.  Tumid;  inflated,  as  with  pride;  hence, 
haughty  in  air  or  mien,  or  indicating  haughti- 
ness ; pompous ; proud ; boastful : as,  biff  looks ; 
biff  words.— Big  game.  See  gamei.— Big  tree,  the 
mammoth  tree,  Sequoia  Washingtoniana,  found  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  particularly  in  the 
“ big  tree  grove  " in  Calaveras  county.  = Syn.  1.  Large, 
etc.  (see  great),  bulky,  huge,  massive. — 6.  Lofty,  pomp- 
ous, arrogant,  important. 

big2,  bigg3  (big),  v.  [<  ME.  biggen , byggen,  < 
Icel.  byggja , older  form  byggva  (=  Sw.  bygga 
= Dan.  bygge  = AS.  buiari),  build,  dwell  in,  in- 
habit, a secondary  form  of  biia  (pret.  pi.  bjoggtt ) 
= AS.  buan , dwell : see  be1,  bower , boor.']  I. 
trans.  If.  To  inhabit;  occupy. — 2f.  Reflex- 
ively,  to  locate  one’s  self. — 3.  To  build;  erect; 
fashion.  [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

0 bigged  hae  they  a bigly  bour 
Fast  by  the  roaring  stroml. 

Lose  the  Red,  and  White  Lilly,  in  Child’s  Ballads,  V.  174. 
nt.  intrans.  To  dwell;  have  a dwelling. 
big3,  bigg3  (big),  n.  [Sc.  and  North.  E.,  more 
commonly  bigg,  early  mod.  E.  also  bygg,  bygge, 
late  ME.  byge,  < Icel.  bygg  = Sw.  bjugg  = Dan. 
byg,  barley,  = AS.  beow,  grain,  ult.,  like  the 
remotely  related  big2,  bigg2,  < ■/  bu,  grow,  be, 
Skt.  bhu,  be,  Gr.  ipbeabai,  grow:  see  lie1.]  A 
kind  of  winter  barley  cultivated  in  northern 
Europe,  especially  in  Scotland ; properly,  four- 
rowed  barley,  Hordeum  sativum  vulgare,  infe- 
rior to  but  hardier  than  the  six-rowed,  H. 
sativum  hexastichon.  See  bear 3. 

biga  (bi'ga),  n.  [L.,  sing,  from  earlier  pi. 
bigee,  a pair  of  horsea,  a chariot  or  car  drawn 
by  them,  contr.  of  bijugce,  fern.  pi.  of  bijugus, 
yoked  two  together,  < hi-,  two-,  + jugum  = E. 
yoke.}  In  Horn,  antiq.,  a chariot  or  car  drawn 
by  two  horses  abreast. 

bigamt  (big'am),  n.  [<  ME.  bigam,  < OF.  big- 
ame, < LL.  bigamus,  twice  married:  see  big- 
amy.'] A bigamist. 

Some  parts  thereof  teach  us  ordinances  of  some  apostle, 
as  the  law  of  bigamy,  or  St.  Paul’s  ordaining  that  a bigam 
should  not  be  a deacon  or  priest. 

Bp.  Pecock,  in  his  Life  by  J.  Lewis,  p.  286. 

bigamist  (big'a-mist),  n.  [<  bigamy  + -ist.] 
One  who  has  committed  bigamy,  or  had  two 
or  more  wives  or  husbands  at  once. 

Lamech  the  prime  bigamist  and  corrupter  of  marriage. 

Donne,  Hist,  of  the  Septuagint,  p.  202. 

bigamous  (big'a-mus),  a.  [<  LL.  bigamus: 
see  bigamy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  bigamy; 
guilty  of  bigamy;  involving  bigamy:  as,  a big- 
amous marriage. 

And  very  good  reading  they  [the  novels  of  our  grand- 
mothers] were  too  in  their  way,  though  it  was  not  the 
way  of  the  bigamous  and  murderous  school  that  has  come 
after  them.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  223. 

bigamy  (big'a-mi),  n.  [<  ME.  bigamie,  < OF. 
bigamie,  < ML.  bigamia,  bigamy,  < LL.  bigamus, 
twice  married,  a bigamist  (equiv.  to  Gr.  olyayoe, 
> dtyayia,  bigamy),  < L.  bi-  (=  Gr.  <5:-),  twice,  + 
yagoc,  marriage.]  1.  Literally,  double  mar- 
riage ; remarriage  during  the  existence  of  a 
former  marriage ; in  law,  the  offense  of  having 
two  or  more  wives  or  husbands  at  the  same 
time.  To  constitute  the  offense,  which  by  statute  law 
is  a felony,  it  is  necessary,  by  the  law  of  many  jurisdic- 
tions, that  the  accused  should  have  actual  or  constructive 
knowledge  that  the  first  wife  or  husband  was  still  living 
when  the  second  one  was  taken,  and  that  the  second  mar- 
riage should  have  been  one  solemnized  under  the  forms  of 
law,  and  not  merely  an  informal  marriage  resting  on  the 
contract  of  the  parties,  or  their  holding  out  each  other  to 
the  world  as  husband  and  wife.  Where  these  elements  of 
knowledge  and  of  formality  are  wanting,  the  second  mar- 
riage is  still  generally  invalid,  but  not  bigamous  in  the 
criminal  sense. 

2f.  Second  marriage ; remarriage  of  a widow 
or  widower.  In  the  early  church,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  clerical  celibacy,  such  remarriage  on  the  part  of 
a man  was  generally  regarded  as  an  impediment  to  holy 
orders.  Marriage  with  a widow  is  called  bigamy  by  Shak- 
spere  in  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

bigarade  (big'a-rad),  n.  [F.]  Tbe  bitter  or 
Seville  orange,  Citrus  Aurantium  amara,  by 
some  called  C.  Bigaradia. 
bigaroon  (big-a-ron'),  n.  [With  term,  altered 
in  E.,  < F.  bigarreau,  < bigarrer,  streak, 
checker,  variegate;  of  disputed  origin.]  One 
of  tbe  four  classes  into  which  Prunus  avium  is 
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divided;  a heart-shaped,  firm-fleshed,  sweet 
cherry  like  the  Napoleon  and  Windsor, 
bigaster  (bi-gaa'ter),  n.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + Gr. 
yaaryp,  belly.]  Same  as  biventer. 
big-bellied  (big'beFid),  a.  1.  Having  a large 
or  protuberant  belly. 

He  [William  Rufus]  was  in  stature  somewhat  below  the 
usual  size,  and  big-bellied.  Sivift,  Hist.  Eng. 

2.  Advanced  in  pregnancy.  [Vulgar.] 
big-boned  (big'bond),  a.  Having  large  bones ; 

stout ; very  strong. 

Big-boned,  and  large  of  limb,  with  sinews  strong. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  iii.  45. 

big-COrnedt  (big'kornd),  a.  Ha vinglarge grains. 
The  strength  of  big-conid  powder. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ii.  149. 

Bigelovia  (big-e-lo'vi-li),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  (1787-1879),  a physi- 
cian and  botanist  of  Boston,  U.  S.  A.]  A 
name  which  was  given  by  De  Candolle  to  a 
group  of  composite  plants  of  western  North 
America,  the  various  species  of  which  are  now 
placed  in  the  genera  Chrysothanmus,  Chondro- 
phora,  and  Isoconia  (which  see  in  suppl.). 
bigemina,  n.  Plural  of  bigeminum. 
bigeminate,  bigeminated  (bi-jem'i-nat,  -na- 
ted),  a.  [<  bi-2 4-  geminate.  Cf.  L.  bigeminus, 
doubled.]  Twin-forked;  doubly  paired;  bi- 
conjugate: in  bot.,  said  of  a decompound  leaf 
having  a forked  petiole,  with  a pair  of  leaflets 
at  the  end  of  each  division, 
bigeminum  (bi-jem'i-num),  n. ; pi.  bigemina 
(-na).  [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  bigeminus,  doubled,  < 

bi-,  twice,  + geminus,  twin.]  One  of  the  cor- 
pora bigemina  ortwin  bodies  of  the  brain;  one 
of  tbe  anterior  pair  (nates  cerebri)  of  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina ; one  of  the  optic  lobes, 
when  there  are  only  two,  instead  of  four  as  in 
the  higher  mammals.  Wilder. 
big-endian  (big-en'di-an),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
member  of  the  Lilliputian  party  in  Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s  Travels”  who  maintained,  in  op- 
position to  the  little-endians,  that  boiled  eggs 
should  be  cracked  at  the  big  end;  hence,  one  of 
any  corresponding  set  of  disputers  about  trifles. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  big  end 
of  an  egg,  or  any  equally  foolish  matter,  as  a 
subject  of  controversy. 

bigener  (bi'je-ner),  n.  [L.,  hybrid,  mongrel,  < 
bi-,  two-,  + genus  (gener-),  kind:  see  genus.]  A 
cross  between  two  species  of  different  genera ; 
a mule. 

bigeneric  (bi-je-ner'ik),  a.  [As  bigener  + -ic: 
see  bi-2  and  generic.]  Having  the  characters 
of  two  different  genera ; having  the  character 
of  a bigener. 

bigential  (bi-jen'shal),  a.  [<  ML.  bigen(t-)s,  of 
two  nations,  < bi-,  two-,  + gen{t-)s,  a nation.] 
Comprising  two  tribes  or  peoples, 
big-eye  (big'i),  n.  A fish  of  the  genus  Priacan- 
thus  and  family  Priacanthidce : so  called  from 
its  very  large  round  eyes, 
big-foot  (big'fut),  n.  [Tr.  of  the  generic  name 
Megapodius.]  A hook-name  of  a mound-bird 
of  the  genus  Megapodius. 
biggH,  a-  An  obsolete  spelling  of  big 1. 
bigg2,  v.  See  big 2. 
bigg3,  n.  See  big3. 
biggah,  n.  See  bega. 

biggen  (big'n),  v.  [<  big 1 + -e»L]  I.t  trans. 
To  make  big ; increase. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  grow  big ; become  larger. 
[Dialectal.]  — 2.  To  gain  strength  after  con- 
finement. [North.  Eng.] 

The  gossips  regularly  wish  the  lady  a good  biggening. 

Broclcett,  North  Country  Words,  p.  16. 
bigger  (big'er),  n.  [<  big2,  bigg2,  + -er1.]  A 
builder.  [Scotch.] 

biggin1  (big'in),  n.  [Also  written  biggen,  big- 
gon,  early  mod.  E.  also  byggen,  begin,  < OF.  be- 
guin,  mod.  F.  beguin  = It.  beghino,  a cap,  so 
named  from  that  worn  by  the  nuns  called  Be- 
guines,  ME.  begine,  beggin  (early  mod.  E.  bigin, 
big g ay ne,  etc.):  see  Beguin.]  1.  A child’s  cap. 
— 2.  A nightcap. 

Brow  witli  homely  biggin  bound. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 
An  old  woman’s  biggin  for  a nightcap. 

Massinger,  The  Picture,  iv.  2. 

3.  In  England,  the  coif  of  a Serjeant  at  law. — 

4.  A head-dress  worn  in  the  later  middle  ages, 
and  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
both  men  and  women.  That  worn  by  women 
was  broad  at  the  top,  with  projecting  corners, 
like  ears. 

biggin2  (big'in),  n.  [Another  form  of  piggin, 
q.  v.]  A small  wooden  vessel ; a can. 


biglandular 

biggin3  (big'in),  n.  [Named  from  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Biggin,  about  1800.]  A kind  of  coffee-pot 
containing  a strainer  for  the  infusion  of  the 
coffee,  without  allowing  the  grounds  to  mix 
*with  the  infusion.  N.  E.  D. 
bigging  (big'ing),  n.  [Also  biggin,  < ME.  big- 
ging,  a building,  < biggen,  build:  see  big2.]  A 
building;  a habitation;  a home.  [Scotch  and 
North.  Eng.] 

biggont,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  biggin b 
biggonet  (big'o-net),  n.  [Also  bigonet,  after 
equiv.  OF.  beguinet;  dim.  of  biggon,  biggin 1,  q. 
v.]  A cap  or  head-dress;  a biggin.  [Scotch 
and  North.  Eng.] 

And  gi’e  to  me  my  biggonet. 

My  bishop's  satin  gown, 

For  I maun  tell  the  bailie's  wife 
That  Colin’s  come  to  town. 

Jean  Adams,  There's  nae  Luck. 

bigha  (big'a),  v.  Same  as  bega. 
bighead  (big'hed),  n.  A local  name  of  a Cali- 
*fomian  species  of  sculpin,  Scorpcenichthys  mar- 
moratus,  a fish  of  the  family  Cottidce.  Also  call- 
ed cabezon. 

bighorn  (big'hdrn),  n.  1.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain sheep,  Ovis  montana:  so  called  from  the 
immense  size  of  the  horns,  which  resemble  those 
of  the  argali,  but  are  shorter  and  comparatively 
Stouter  and  not  SO  spiral.  The  animal  in  other  re- 
spects resembles  and  is  closely  related  to  the  argali,  of 
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Bighorn  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ( Ovis  motitana). 

which  it  is  the  American  representative.  In  color  it  is 
grayish-brown,  with  whitish  buttocks,  like  the  other  wild 
sheep.  It  stands  about  3£  feet  high  at  the  withers,  and 
is  very  stoutly  built.  It  inhabits  the  higher  mountain 
ranges  of  the  western  United  States  from  New  Mexico 
and  southern  California  northward,  down  nearly  or  quite 
to  sea-level  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  is  abundant  in 
suitable  localities  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
etc.  It  is  much  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which  makes  excel- 
lent mutton.  Like  other  wild  sheep,  it  is  gregarious. 

2.  The  great  fossil  Irish  elk  of  the  peat-bogs, 
Cervus  giganteus.  [Rare.] 

bight  (bit),  n.  [<  ME.  bycht,  bygt,  < AS.  bylit, 
a bend,  a corner  (=  D.  boeh  t = G.  bucht,  a bay, 
bight,  = Sw.  Dan.  bugt,  bend,  bight  of  a rope, 
a bay);  cf.  byge,  a bend,  angle,  < bugan  (pp. 
bogen),  bend,  bow:  see  bote1,  and  cf.  the  ult. 
identical  E.  bought 1,  bout1,  and  the  related  bail1, 
a ring,  hoop:  see  bout1.]  If.  Abend  or  bend- 
ing; an  angle,  especially  in  a living  body,  as 
of  the  elbow,  or  the  inward  bend  of  a horse’s 
chambrel,  or  the  bend  of  the  fore  knees. — 2. 
A loop  of  a rope,  in  distinction  from  the  ends; 
any  bent  part  or  turn  of  a rope  between  the 
ends. 

They  put  the  bight  of  a rope  round  Ben’s  neck  and  slung 
him  right  up  to  the  yard-arm. 

S.  O.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  95. 

3.  A narrow  bay  or  recess  in  a sea-coast  be- 
tween comparatively  distant  headlands ; a long 
and  gradual  bend  of  a coast-line : used  especial- 
ly in  the  names  Bight  of  Benin  and  of  Biafra 
in  Africa,  and  the  Great  Australian  Bight  (on 
the  south  coast). 

The  spangle  dances  in  bight  and  bay. 

Tennyson,  Sea-Fairies. 

On  the  warm  bights  of  the  Florida  shores. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  iii. 

4.  A similar  bend  in  the  shore  of  a river  or  a 
hay,  or  recess  in  a mountain ; a hay-like  inden- 
tation. [Rare.] 

In  the  very  bite  or  nook  of  the  bay  there  was  a great 
inlet  of  water. 

De  Foe,  Voyage  around  the  World.  (IV.  E.  D.) 
Bowline  on  a bight.  See  bowline. 
bight  (bit),  v.  t.  [<  bight,  ».]  To  fold  or  double 
so  as  to  make  one  or  more  bights, 
biglandular  (bi-glan'du-lar),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + 
glandular.]  Having  two  glands. 


biglot 

biglot  (bi'glot),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + Gr.  yXwrra, 
tongue.  ] In  two  languages ; bilingual.  N.  E.  D. 
[Rare.] 

biglyt  (big'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  bigly,  powerfully, 
bravely;  < bigl  + -?y2.]  In  a tumid,  swelling, 
blustering  manner;  haughtily;  arrogantly. 

* He  brawleth  bigly.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  701. 

bigmouth  (big'mouth),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Centrarchidce , Chcenobryttus  gulosus.  Also  called 
warmouth.  See  cut  under  Centrarchidce. 
bigness  (big'nes),  n.  [<  big1  + -wess.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  big;  largeness  of  propor- 
tions ; size,  whether  large  or  small ; bulk,  ab- 
solute or  relative. 

Hayle  of  suche  bygnesse  that  it  slewe  both  men  and 
beestys.  Fabyan,  I.  238. 

Their  legs  are  both  of  a bigness.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

The  bigness  and  uncouth  deformity  of  the  camel. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Large  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  beech,  poplar,  and 
many  other  sorts  of  timber,  of  surprising  bigness. 

Beverley , Virginia,  ii.  % 2. 
Bignonia  (big-no 'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Big  non,  librarian  to  Louis  XV.]  A large  ge- 
nus of  plants,  type  of  the  family  Bignoniacese , 
natives  of  the  warmer  portions  of  the  new 
world.  The  species  are  characterized  by  a twining 
or  climbing  stem,  frequently  in  the  tropics  reaching  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  with  divided  leaves  and  often 
magnificent  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  In  the  stems  of 
some  species  the  wood  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  a cross- 
like appearance  in  section.  The  most  northern  species, 
B.  crucigera,  of  the  southern  United  States,  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  others  are  ornaments  of  green- 
houses. B.  Chica  of  South  America  yields  an  orange-red 
coloring  matter  called  chico  (which  sec). 

Bignoniaceae  (big-no-ni-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Bignonia  + -acese.]  A large  family  of  di- 
cotyledonous sympetalous  plants  with  irregular 


Flowering  Branch  of  Trumpet-creeper  ( Campsis  radicans).  a, 
opened  follicle  of  same,  showing  seeds;  b , seed  of  Catalpa 
Catalpa.  (From  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne’s  “Trait6  g6n6ral  de 
Botanique.”) 

flowers,  a pod-like  fruit,  aud  winged  seeds 
without  al  bumen . They  are  trees  or  shrubby  climb- 
ers or  twiners,  natives  chiefly  of  warm  regions,  and  are 
especially  abundant  in  South  America.  Of  the  many 
genera,  the  best  known  are  Bignonia,  Campsis  (the  trum- 
pet-creeper), including  some  t”ees  that  furnish  hard  and 
close-grained  woods,  Crescentia  (the  calabash-tree),  and 
Catalpa  of  the  United  States. 

bignoniaceous  (big-no-ni-a'shius),  a.  In  hot., 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Bignoniacece. 

bigoldt  (bi'gold),  n.  The  yellow  oxeye  or  corn- 
marigold,  Chrysanthemum  segetum.  Gerard. 

bigot  (big'ot),  n.  and  a.  [First  at  end  of  16th 
century,  < F.  bigot,  a bigot,  a hypocrite,  < OF. 
bigot;  of  disputed  origin.  Under  this  form  two 
or  more  independent  words  appear  to  have 
been  confused,  involving  the  etym.  in  a mass 
of  fable  and  conjecture.  Whatever  its  origin, 
bigot,  as  a vague  term  of  contempt,  came  to  be 
confused  with  Beguin  and  Beghard.  This  con- 
fusion appears  in  ML.  Bigutti,  Biguttce,  used  in 
the  15th  century  as  equivalents  of  Beghardi  and 
Beguince.  See  Beghard  and  Beguin. ] I.  n.  If. 
A hypocritical  professor  of  religion;  a hypo- 
crite ; also,  a superstitious  adherent  of  reli- 
gion. N.  E.  D. — 2.  A person  who  is  obstinate- 
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ly  and  unreasonably  wedded  to  a particular 
religious  or  other  creed,  opinion,  practice,  or 
ritual ; a person  who  is  illiberally  attached  to 
any  opinion,  system  of  belief,  or  party  organi- 
zation ; an  intolerant  dogmatist. 

In  philosophy  and  religion  the  bigots  of  all  parties  are 
generally  the  most  positive.  Watts. 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  called  his  harmless  art  a crime. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  Int. 

The  existence  of  genuine  piety  amid  serious  errors  is 
forgotten,  or  rather  rejected,  by  certain  illiberal  minds, 
the  bigots  of  exclusive  ecclesiastical  hypotheses,  who,  in 
maintaining  that  “ out  of  the  church  there  can  be  no  salva- 
tion,” would  have  us  believe  that  there  is  none  out  of  their 
own.  Is.  Taylor,  Spiritual  Despotism,  § 10. 

n.t  a.  Same  as  bigoted. 

In  a country  more  bigot  than  ours. 

Dryden,  Bed.  of  Limberham. 

bigoted  (big'ot-ed),  a.  [<  bigot  + -ed2.]  Having 
the  character  of  a bigot ; obstinately  and  blind- 
ly wedded  to  a particular  creed,  opinion,  prac- 
tice, or  ritual ; unreasonably  and  intolerantly 
devoted  to  a system  of  belief,  an  opinion,  or  a 
party.  Also  rarely  spelled  bigotted. 

A more  abject,  slavish,  and  bigoted  generation.  Steele. 

So  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife.  Byron. 

A bigoted  Tory  and  High  Churchman. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,xvii. 

bigotedly  (big'ot-ed-li),  adv.  In  a bigoted 
manner ; with  irrational  zeal, 
bigoticalt  (bi-got'i-kal),  a.  [<  bigot  + -ical.] 
Bigoted. 

Some  bigotical  religionists. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  18. 

bigotry  (big'ot-ri),  n. ; pi.  bigotries  (-riz).  [<F. 
bigoterie,  < bigot .]  The  character  or  mode  of 
thought  of  a bigot ; obstinate  and  unreasona- 
ble attachment  to  a particular  creed,  opinion, 
practice,  ritual,  or  party  organization;  exces- 
sive zeal  or  warmth  in  favor  of  a party,  sect, 
or  opinion;  intolerance  of  the  opinions  of 
others. 

Those  bigotries  which  all  good  and  sensible  men  despise. 

Pope. 

Were  it  not  for  a bigotry  to  our  own  tenets,  we  could 
hardly  imagine  that  so  many  absurd,  wicked,  and  bloody 
principles  should  pretend  to  support  themselves  by  the 
gospel.  Watts. 

James  was  now  a Roman  Catholic.  Religious  bigotry 
had  become  the  dominant  sentiment  of  his  narrow  and 
stubborn  mind.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

= Syn.  Credulity,  Fanaticism,  etc.  (see  superstition),  nar- 
row-mindedness, prejudice,  intolerance. 

bigroot  (big'rot),  n.  The  name  in  California 
for  various  species  of  Micrampelis,  a genus  of 
cucurbitaceous  vines  having  immense  roots, 
big-sounding  (big ' soun  " ding),  a.  Having  a 
pompous  sound. 

Big-sounding  sentences  and  words  of  state. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  i.  3. 

big-swollen,  big-swoln  (big'swoHen,  -swoln), 
a.  Greatly  inflated;  swelled  to  great  bulk; 
turgid ; ready  to  burst. 

My  big-swoln  heart.  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2. 

biguttate  (bl-gut'at),  a.  [<  hi -2  + guttate. ] 
In  zool.,  marked  with  two  small  spots, 
bigwig  (big'wig),  n.  [<  Ugl  + wig,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  large  wigs  worn  in  Great  Britain 
by  judges  and  others  in  authority.]  A great 
man ; a person  of  consequence ; one  high  in  au- 
thority or  rank.  [Slang.] 

Her  husband  was  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
a Conseiller  d’Etat,  or  other  French  big-wig. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xlvi. 

bigwigged  (big'wigd),  a.  Pompous;  solemnly 
authoritative. 

Towards  nightfall  comes  tile  chariot  of  a physician  and 
deposits  its  bigwigged  and  solemn  burden. 

Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  I. 

bihamate  (bi-ha'mat),  a.  [<  bi-2  + hamate.'] 
Doubly  hooked ; having  two  hooks. 

The  bihamate  “spicules  of  the  sarcode”  so  character- 
istic of  the  genus  Esperia  and  its  allies. 

Sir  C.  W.  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  113. 

bihourly  (bi-our'li),  a.  and  adv.  [<  in-2  4- 
hourly.]  Every  two  hours;  once  every  two 
hours : as,  bihourly  observations, 
bihydroguret  (bi-lii-drog'u-ret),  n.  [<  ii-2  + 
hydrog(en)  + -uret.]  A compound  of  hydrogen 
with  a non-metallic  or  negative  element  or 
radical,  in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen to  one  atom  or  group  of  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  compound. 

bijou  (be-zho'),  n.  [F. ; of  unknown  origin.] 
1.  A jewel;  specifically,  a jewel  of  gold  richly 
wrought  in  the  metal  itself  without  the  aid  of 
precious  stones.  See  bijouterie.  Hence  — 2. 


bilander 

An  object  of  beauty  of  small  size ; something 
delicately  pretty ; any  relatively  small  charm- 
ing object. 

bijouterie  (be-zho'tre),  n.  [F.,  < bijou.]  Jew- 
elry ; small  ornaments  for  personal  decoration ; 
specifically,  jewelry  of  gold  richly  adorned  in 
the  metal  itself,  with  little  or  no  use  of  precious 
stones. 

bijoutry  (be-zho'tri),  n.  Same  as  bijouterie. 
bijugate  (bi-jo'gat),  a.  [<  M-2  + jugate.]  1. 
In  numis.,  bearing  two  profile  heads,  one  of 
them  overlapping  the  other.  See  cut  under  ac- 
colated. — 2.  In  bot.,  having  two  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets or  pinnae : used  of  pinnated  leaves. 
bijugOUS  (bi-jo'gus),  a.  [<  L.  bijugus,  yoked 
two  together:  see  biga.]  Same  as  bijugate. 
bijugue  (bi'jog),  n.  [<  L.  bijugus,  yoked  two  to- 
gether: seebijugous.]  A double  bottle  consist- 
ing of  two  complete  vessels  attached  to  each 
other  by  strips  of  the  same  material,  so  that 
they  form  one  piece. 

bike1  (bik),  n.  [So.,  also  written  byke,  < ME. 
bilce,  byke,  a hive.]  A nest  of  wild  bees,  hor- 
nets, or  wasps. 

A feld  with  flouris,  or  hony  byke. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  43. 

bike2  (bik),  n.  and  v.  A corruption  of  bicycle. 
bikh  (bik),  n.  [Also  bish,  bik:  Hindi  bikh, 
Bengali  bish,  poison  : Skt.  visha,  poison.]  The 
name  given  by  the  natives  of  Nepal  to  a 
poison  derived  from  the  roots  of  Aconitum 
ferox  and  probably  other  species  of  aconite, 
and  to  the  roots  themselves ; Nepal  aconite, 
bikes  (bl'kos),  n. ; pi.  bikoi  (-koi).  [Gr.  /3I/co?: 
see  beaker.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a form  of  earthen- 
ware vase,  usually  of  large  size,  used,  like  other 
large  vases  of  similar  character,  for  storing  pro- 
visions, liquids,  etc.  It  was  shaped  like  a stamnoa 
with  handles,  and  is  mentioned  also  as  made  of  small 
size,  sometimes  in  glass,  to  serve  as  a drinking-vessel  or 
a perfume-jar. 

bikshu  (bik'sho),  n.  [Skt.  bhikshu.]  A Bud- 
dhist mendicant  monk. 

bikshuni  (bik'sho-ne),  n.  [Skt.  bhikshuni.]  A 
Buddhist  nun. 

bil  (bil),  ft.  [Also  called  billard  and  billet ; ori- 
gin obscure ; perhaps  connected  with  billet 2,  a 
stick  or  club.]  A local  English  name  of  the 
coal-fish,  Pollachius  virens. 
bilabe  (bi'lab),  n.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + labium,  lip.] 
In  surg.,  an  instrument  for  removing  small  for- 
eign bodies  from  the  bladder  through  the  ure- 
thra. 

bilabiate  (bl-la/bi-at),  a.  [<  bi-2  + labiate.] 

1.  Possessing,  or  having  the  appearance  of 
possessing,  two  lips:  in  bot., 

applied  to  an  irregular  corolla 

or  calyx  whose  lobes  are  so 

arranged  as  to  form  an  upper  K® 

and  a lower  lip.  This  character  JKf 

prevails  in  the  family  Menthacex, 

and  is  frequent  in  other  families. 

2.  In  conch.,  having  the  outer 
lip  doubled  by  a thickening 

behind  the  margin  or  true  lip.  Sj§|i 

bilabiation  (bi-la-bi-a'shqn), 
n.  [<  bilabiate  + -ion.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  £j 

tWO-lipped,  Or  having  tWO  lips  ; Bilabiate  Calyi  and 

a bilabiate  formation.  Arner.  p»°na  of  salvia 
Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  319.  1 ^ 
bilaciniate  (bi-la-sin'i-at),  a.  [<  bi-2  + lacin- 
iate.]  In  bot.,  doubly  laciniate. 
bilalo  (bi-la'lo),  n.  [Also  written  guilala;  a 
native  name.]  A two-masted  passenger-boat, 
about  65  feet  long  and  10  feet  broad,  peculiar 
to  Manila  bay.  It  carries  an  outrigger  for  use  when 
the  wind  blows  fresh,  and  has  a large  cabin  behind  the 
mainmast. 

bilamellate  (bi-lam'e-lat),  a.  [<  bi-2  + lamel- 
late.] Doubly  lamellate  ; having  two  lamellae ; 
specifically,  in  bot.,  composed  of  two  plates  and 
as  many  stigmas  and  placentas,  or  bearing  two 
plates,  as  the  lip  of  some  orchids, 
bilamellated  (bi-lam'e-la-ted),  a.  Same  as  bi- 
lamellate. 

bilaminar  (bi-lam'i-nar),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + laminar.] 
Consisting  of  two  thin  plates  or  laminae ; two- 
layered. 

bilaminate  (bl-lam'i-nat),  a.  [<  bi-2  + lami- 
nate.] Having  two  plates  or  laminae, 
bilan  (F.  pron.  be-loii'),  n.  [F.,  < LL.  Manx 
(sc.  libra),  a balance:  see  balance.]  Abalance- 
sheet : the  name  given  in  Louisiana  to  a book 
in  which  merchants  keep  account  of  their  assets 
and  liabilities, 
bilandt,  n.  See  byland. 

bilander  (bil'an-der  or  bi'lan-der),  n.  [Also  by- 
lander (cl.  V .'  belandre),  < D.  bijlander,  < bij,  — 


Bilander. 


bilander 

E.  by1,  + land  = E.  land.']  A small  merchant 
vessel  with  two  masts,  and  the  mainsail  bent 

to  the  whole 
length  of  a 
yard,  hanging 
fore  and  aft, 
and  inclined 
to  the  horizon 
at  an  angle 
of  about  45 
degrees,  the 
foremost  low- 
er comer, 
called  the 
tack,  being 
secured  to  a 
ring-bolt  in 
the  deck,  and 
the  after- 
most, or  sheet, 
to  the  taffrail.  Few  vessels  are  now  rigged  in  this 
manner.  The  bilander  is  a kind  of  hoy,  manageable  by 
four  or  five  men,  and  used  chiefly  in  the  canals  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

Why  choose  we,  then,  like  bilanders  to  creep 
Along  the  coast,  and  land  in  view  to  keep  ? 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  128. 

bilateral  (bi-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  NL.  bilateralis,  < 
L.  hi-  4-  latus  (later-),  side:  see  lateral.]  1. 
Having  two  sides;  of  or  pertaining  to  two 
sides;  two-sided. 

The  bilateral  movements  escape  in  cases  of  hemiplegia 
in  spite  of  destruction  of  some  of  the  nervous  arrange- 
ments representing  them.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  175. 

2.  In  hot.,  having  the  sides  different. 

The  vegetation  in  all  Hepaticae  is  bilateral , that  is,  dif- 
ferently developed  on  the  upper  and  under  sides. 

Bull,  of  III.  State  Laboratory , II.  6. 

3.  In  biol.y  with  two  sides.  In  zoology , bilateral 
animals  are  to  be  distinguished  from  radial  animals  and 
spherical  animals.  A bilateral  animal  may  or  may  not 
be  symmetrical.— Bilateral  contract,  in  laic,  a contract 
which  binds  the  parties  to  perform  reciprocal  obligations 
each  toward  the  other.  Iiapalje  and  Lawrence. — Bilat- 
eral restriction,  in  logic,  the  restriction  of  a proposi- 
tion at  once  in  its  subject  and  in  its  predicate,  as  in  the 
following  example:  All  triangle  is  all  trilateral;  some 
triangle  is  some  trilateral.— Bilateral  symmetry,  the 
symmetry  of  right  and  left  halves  or  other  parts  of  the 
body;  sinistrodextral  symmetry;  transverse  antitypy. 
Also  called  lateritypy . 

Bilateralia  (bi-lat-e-ra'li-a),  n. pi.  [NL.,  neut. 

pi.  of  bilateralis : see  bilateral .]  1.  A collec- 

tive name  of  those  animals  which  exhibit  bilat- 
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Spain,  such  swords  being,  like  those  of  Toledo  bileveU,  ». 
(see  Toledo),  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  tern-  bileve2t,  v. 
per.]  1.  Formerly,  a sword  or  sword-blade,  bilge  (b’ilj), 


famous  for  extreme  elasticity,  made  in  Bilbao 
in  Spain. 

Compass’d  like  a good  bilbo  in  the  circumference  of  a 
peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5. 

Hence  — 2.  Any  sword.  [Poetical.] 

At  Poitiers  bath’d  their  bilboes  in  French  blood. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xvi.  72. 
bilbo2  (bil'bo),  n. ; pi.  bilboes  or  -bos  (-boz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  bilbow,  bilboe,  usually  in 
pi. ; prob.  so  named,  like  bilbo 1,  from  Bilbao 
in  Spain;  but  direct  evidence  is  lacking.]  A 


bilifulvin 

See  beleave. 

See  believe. 

[In  17th  century  also  bildge 


and  Ullage1 ; var.  of  bulge:  see  bulge.]  1.  The 
wider  part  or  belly  of  a cask,  which  is  usually 
in  the  middle. — 2.  That  part  of  a ship  which 


Bilboes,  from  the  Tower  of  London. 

long  bar  or  bolt  of  iron  having  sliding  shackles 
and  a lock,  formerly  used  to  confine  the  feet 
of  prisoners  or  offenders,  especially  on  board 
ship : usually  in  the  plural. 

Methought  I lay 

Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

bilbo-mant  (bil'bo-man),  n.  A swordsman. 
You  are  much  bound  to  your  bilbo-men  ; 

I am  glad  you  are  straight  again,  captain. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  v.  3. 

bilboquet  (bil-bo-ket'),  n.  [Also  dial.,  in  def. 
2,  bilboketch,  bilbocatch,  bilverketcho,  etc.,  < F. 
bilboquet,  OF.  billeboquet,  billebauquet ; origin 
obscure.]  If.  A gardener’s  measuring-cord  or 
line.  Cotgrave.—2.  The  toy  called  cup-and- 


Hard  Bilge. 


Easy  Bilge. 


—4.  An  implement  for  curling  hair.  Fair  holt. 
bilcock  (bil'kok),  n.  [Also  called  bidcock,  < 
bil-  or  bid-  (origin  unknown)  + cock1.]  The 
water-rail  of  Europe,  Ballus  aquaticus. 
bildt,  bildert.  Old  spellings  of  build,  builder. 
bildstein  (bild'stin),  «.  [G-.,  < bild,  image,  fig- 
ure (<  MHO.  bilde,  < OHO.  bilidi  (=  OS.  bilithi 
= OFries.  *bilethe,  byld  = I).  beeld  = Sw.  be- 
Icite  (also  bild,  prob.  borrowed)  = Han.  billede, 
billed),  prob.  < hi-  - E.  AS.  bi-,  by-,  + lid  = OS. 
li'h  = Goth,  lithus  = E.  lith,  a limb,  member: 
see  by-,  be-1,  and  lith),  + stein  = E.  stone.]  Same 

^ ^ as  agalmatolite. 

erality  or  bilateral  symmetry,  as  of  right”and  bile1!  (bil),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  byte,  < ME. 


extends  from  the  floor  or  flat  bottom  outward 
and  upward  to  the  point  where  the  side  be- 
comes nearly  vertical.  The  turn  of  the  bilge  is  the 
lower  outer  part  where  the  curvature  is  greatest, 
bilge  (bilj),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bilged,  ppr.  bilg- 
ing. [<  bilge, )!.]  I.  intrans.  1.  Naut.,  to  suf- 
fer a fracture  in  the  bilge ; spring  a leak  by  a 
fracture  in  the  bilge. — 2.  To  bulge  or  swell  out. 
II.  trans.  To  break  or  stave  in  (the  bilge). 

bilge-board  (bilj'bord),  n.  In  ship-building, 
one  of  the  boards  used  to  cover  the  timbers 
where  the  bilge-water  collects. 

r „„„  bilge-coad  (bilj'kod),  n.  Same  as  bilgeways. 

ball. — 3f.  An  8-inch  mortar  for  throwing  shells,  bilge-free  (bilj'fre),  a.  Naut.,  so  stowed  on 
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A , A,  Bilge-keels. 


left  sides.  J.  A.  Ryder. — 2.  A division  of  Am- 
bulacraria  represented  by  Balanoglossus  alone, 
contrasted  with  other  eehinoderms  which  are 
called  Radiata.  Mctschnikoff. 
bilateralism  (bi-lat'e-ral-izm),  n.  [<  bilateral 
+ Asm.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  bilate- 
ral; bilateral  symmetry, 
bilaterality  (bi-lat-e-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  bilateral 
+ -ity.]  Same  as  bilateralism. 
bilaterally  (bi-lat'e-ral-i),  adv.  In  a bilateral 
manner ; on  both  sides : as,  a bilaterally  sym- 
metrical larva. 

bilateralness  (bi-lat'e-ral-nes),  ».  [<  bilateral 


bile,  byle  (occasionally  biel,  beel,  > E.  heal,  prop, 
a dial,  form:  see  beal1),  < AS.  bule  = OFries. 
beil,  bel  = MD.  bule,  D.  buil  = LG.  bule,  bule  = 
MHG.  biule,  G.  beule,  bile,  = Icel.  beyla  = Sw. 
bula  = Han.  bule,  bugle,  a swelling;  cf.  Icel. 
bola  = Sw.  bold  = Han.  byld,  a blain,  a blister ; 
< Teut.  V *bul,  seen  in  causal  form  in  the  Goth. 
ufbauljan,  puff  up:  cf.  boll1.  Bile  is  the  true  E. 
form,  still  retained  in  the  vernacular  speech ; 
but,  owing  to  a confusion  with  the  verb  boi$ 
(or  perhaps  with  the  H.  form  buil,  pron.  nearly 
as  E.  boil),  the  word  has  taken  in  mod.  literary 
E.  the  corrupt  form  boil.  See  boil1.]  An  in- 


+ -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  bilat-  *Aamed  tumor ; a boil.  See  boil1. 
eral; bilateralism;  in  zodl.,  bilateral  symmetry,  bile2  (bil),  n.  [<^F.  bile,  < h.  bilis,  bile,  anger; 


In  the  Sycamore  and  the  Vine  we  have  a cleft  type  of 
leaf  in  which  a decided  bilateralness  of  form  co-exists 
with  a decided  bilateralness  of  conditions. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 229. 

bilberry  (bil'ber//i),  n. ; pi.  .bilberries  (-iz). 
[Formerly  also  spelled  bill-berry  and  bull-berry. 
The  last  form,  if  not  simulated,  is  prob.  right, 
< bull1  + berry1.  Another  species,  the  red 
whortleberry,  is  named  cowberry,  and  the  NL. 
name  of  the  genus,  Vaccinium,  means  ‘cow- 
berry.’ The  word  bull  enters  into  the  names 
of  several  other  plants,  as  bullweed,  bullwort, 
bulrush.  Cf.  hartberry , another  name  for  bil- 
berry. But  the  relatiou  of  the  equiv.  Han.  bolle- 
bcer,  also  simply  bdlle,  whortleberry,  to  Ban. 
boll,  a castrated  bull  (of.  Icel.  boli  = Norw.  bol 
— E.  bull1),  is  not  clear.  The  usual  Ban.  term 
for  bull  is  tyr  = Sw.  tjur  = Icel.  stjorr  = E. 
steer.  ""  ” ’ 


beds  that  no  weight  rests  on  the  bilge : said  of 
a cask. 

bilge-keel  (bilj'kel),  n.  [bilge  + keel1.]  In 
ship-building,  a projection  from  the  outside 
surface  of  a ship,  ex- 
tending longitudinally 
along  the  turn  of  the 
bilge,  fitted  to  diminish 
the  intensity  of  rolling 
at  sea. 

bilge-keelson  (bilj'keF-  pS 
son),  n.  A timber  ex-  * 
tending  fore  and  aft  in  a 
ship,  inside  the  bilge,  to 
strengthen  the  frame, 
bilge-piece  (bilj'pes),  n.  Same  as  bilge-keel. 
bilge-plank  (bilj'plang-k),  n.  Naut.,  one  of 
the  thick  planks  which  run  round  the  bilge  of 
a ship,  both  inside  and  outside, 
bilge-pump  (bilj 'pump),  n . Naut.,  a pump  for 
removing  bilge-water  from  a ship, 
bilge-water  (bilj 'wA/ ter),  n.  Naut.,  water 
which  enters  a ship  and  lies  upon  her  bilge  or 
bottom.  If  allowed  to  remain,  it  acquires  an 
offensive  penetrating  smell Bilge-water  dis- 

charge, a device  for  discharging  bilge-water  automati- 
cally. 

bilgeways  (bilj'waz),  n.  pi.  Naut.,  a series  of 
timbers  placed  on  each  side  of  a vessel  on  the 
launching-ways,  to  assist  in  supporting  her 
hull  in  launching.  Also  called  bulgeways  and 
bilge-coad.  See  cut  under  launching-ways. 
bilgy  (bil'ji),  a.  [<  bilge  + -y1.]  Having  the 
properties  (as  the  smell,  etc.)  of  bilge-water. 
Bilharzia  (bil-har'zi-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Theodor  Bilharz,  an  old  helminthologist.]  A 
genus  of  the  order  Trematoidea,  or  fluke-worms, 
endoparasitie  in  the  blood-vessels  of  man,  espe- 
cially in  the  urinary  organs,  the  ova  escaping 
through  an  ulceration  which  the  presence  of 
the  parent  causes.  The  animal  is  dioecious,  the  male 
being  the  larger  and  retaining  the  female  in  a gynseco- 
phore  or  canal  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  edges  of 


Prescott. 


of  trade  at  Seville, 

Black  bile.  See  atrabile. 

- ,,  . - . — bile:it,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bill1. 

COA  M'^l^eslaCserly  ^ 0f  differ'®*  origin:  bilection  (bi-lek'shon),  n.  Same  as  bolection. 

-A-  shrub  and  its  fruit,  Vac-  bile-cyst  (bil'sist),».  In  anat.,  the  gall-bladder. 
Sned^7^Ir™  “fl;m,IofCi?;tlan<i  £i2>erry  MU!1Iy  bile-duct  (bil'dukt),  n.  A duct  or  canal  con- 
fatcllmXZeZrT  " ° keying  bile;  a gall-duct. 

2.  A name  sometimes  given  in  the  United  bile-pigment  (bil'pig"ment),  n.  One  of  the 
States  to  the  fruit  of  the  shad-bush,  Amelan-  coloring  matters  in  the  bile.  Bilirubin  is  the  chief 


chier  Canadensis. — Bog-bilberry,  Vaccinium  uligi- 
nosum  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.— Dwarf  bil- 
berry, V.  ccespitosum. — Jamaica  bilberry,  V.  meridio- 
nale. 

bilbo1  (bil'bo),  n. ; pi.  bilboes  or  -bos  (-boz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  bilbow , bilboe , bilboa,  prop, 
a sword  of  Bilbao  (in  E.  formerly  Bilboa)  in 


atra  (or  nigra)  bilis,  equiv.  to  Gr.  fieTiayxoAia, 
black  bile:  see  atrabile , melancholy.']  1.  A 
yellow  bitter  liquid  secreted  by  the  liver  and 
collected  by  the  biliary  ducts  to  be  conveyed 

into  the  duodenum.  Its  most  important  constituents  /'hil  h'nr'7\  \ 

are  the  bile-salts,  sodium  glycocholate  and  sodium  tauro-  ■Diinai.Zia  nai  21 
cholate,  and  the  bile-pigments,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin, 
with  cholesterin.  The  bile  renders  the  contents  of  the 
duodenum  alkaline.  It  aids  the  emulsionizing  of  the 
fats,  apparently  by  increasing  the  solubility  of  soaps, 
assists  the  passage  of  the  fats  through  the  intestinal 
walls,  and  stimulates  peristalsis.  Also  called  gall. 

2.  Figuratively,  ill  nature ; peevishness ; bit- 
terness of  feeling : because  the  bile  was  fancied 

to  be  the  seat  of  ill  humor.  ★the  concave  side  of  the  body. 

Nothing  appears  to  have  stirred  his  bile  so  much  at  biliary  (bil'i-a-ri),  a.  [=  F.  biliaire , < NL. 
Yurte  as  the  proceedings  of  some  members  of  the  board  Uliaris,  < L.  bills,  bile.]  1.  Belonging  to  the 

bile;  conveying  the  bile:  as,  a biliary  duct. — 
2.  Bilious.  [Rare.]— BUiaxy  calculus,  a concre- 
tion which  forms  in  the  gall-bladder  or  bile-ducts;  gall- 
stone. These  calculi  are  usually  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  cholesterin.— Biliary  colic.  See  colic.—  Biliary 
duct.  See  duct. 

biliation  (bil-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  NL.  *liliatio{ n-), 
< L.  bills,  bile.]  The  excretion  of  bile.  l)un- 
^ ^ glison. 

coloring  matter  in  the  bile  of  carnivorous  animals  and  of  bilicyailin  (bil-i-Sl'a-nin),  n.  [<  L.  bills,  bile, 
man;  biliverdin  is  the  greenish  pigment  in  the  bile  of  + E.  cyanin.]  A product  of  the  oxidation  of 

bilirubin  which  appears  blue  in  an  acid  and 
violet  in  a neutral  solution.  See  bilirubin. 
bilifulvin  (bil-i-ful'vin),  n.  [<  L.  bills,  bile,  + 
fulvus,  fulvous.]  An  old  name  for  more  or  less 
impure  bilirubin. 


herbivorous  animals.  A considerable  number  of  other 
bile-pigments  have  been  described,  some  of  which  are  prob- 
ably mixtures  of  pigments,  and  others  oxidation  or  reduc- 
tion products  not  existing  in  the  living  body. 

bilestone  (bil'ston),  n.  A biliary  calculus  or 
gallstone. 


bilifuscin 

bilifuscin  (bii-i-fus'in),  re.  [<  L.  bilis,  bile,  + 
fuscus,  fuscous,  4-  -in2.]  A substance  described 
as  existing  in  very  small  quantities  in  gall- 
stones. It  ia  of  a dark-green  color,  insoluble  in  water, 
chloroform,  and  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkalis, 
and  reacts  with  nitric  acid  like  bilirubin.  Its  formula  is 
91.6H20N2O4. 

bilihumin  (bil-i-hu'min), }?.  [<  L.  bilis,  bile,  + 

humus,  ground,  + -in2.]  The  insoluble  black- 
ish residue  left  after  bile  or  gallstones  have 
been  exhausted  by  ether,  water,  chloroform, 
alcohol,  and  dilute  acids, 
bilimbi,  bilirnbing  (bi-lim'bi,  -bing),  n.  [Also 
bilimby,  blimbing,  repr.  Tamil  bilimbi,  Malay  bi- 
limbing,  Singhalese  bilin.  1 The  native  name  of 
the  fruit  of  an  East  Indian  tree-sorrel,  Aver- 
rhoa  Bilimbi.  It  is  very  acid,  but  is  much 
esteemed  when  made  into  syrup,  candied,  or 
pickled.  See  Averrhoa. 

bilimentt,  n.  [Also  billiment,  belliment,  etc.,  by 
apheresis  for  habiliment.]  An  ornamental  part 
of  a woman’s  dress;  especially,  the  attire  of 
the  head  or  neck. 

Then  beganne  alle  the  gentylwomen  of  Yngland  to  were 
Frenche  whoodes  with  beUemcntXes  of  golde. 

Chron.  of  Grey  Friars  (1556),  ed.  Camden  Soc. 

Biliment  lace,  an  ornamental  lace  used  in  the  sixteenth 
century  for  trimming. 

bilin  (bil'in),  n.  [<  L.  bilis,  bile,  + -in2.]  The 
mixture  of  sodium  glycocholate  and  taurocho- 
late  isolated  from  the  bile,  constituting  a gum- 
*my  mass  of  a pale-yellow  color, 
bilinear  (bi-lin'e-ar),  a.  [<  bi-2  + linea,  line,  + 
-ar.]  Consisting  of  or  having  reference  to  two 
lines : as,  bilinear  coordinates, 
bilineate  (bi-lin'e-at),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + 
linea,  line,  + - ate f.]  In  -obi.,  marked  with  two 
lines,  generally  parallel, 
bilineated  (bl-lin'e-a-ted),  a.  ~ Same  as  bilineate. 
bilingual  (bi-ling’gwal),  a.  [<  L.  bilinguis, 
speaking  two  languages,  < bi-,  two-,  + lingua 
= E.  tongue,  language.]  1.  Containing  or  ex- 
pressed in  two  languages  ; recorded  in  two  ver- 
sions of  different  language. 

I endeavored  by  the  help  of  a bilingual  inscription  to 
determine  the  values  of  certain  of  the  Hittite  characters. 

A.  H.  Sayce,  Pref.  to  Schliemann’s  Troja,  p.  xxiii. 

2.  Speaking  two  languages  or  a mixture  of  two. 
[Rare.] 

Large  numbers  of  Chinese,  Arabs,  and  Africans,  who 
come  to  India  for  a short  or  long  time,  and  become  prac- 
tically bilingual.  R.  .V.  Oust,  Mod.  Langs.  E.  Ind.,  p.  16. 

bilinguar  (bi-ling'gwar),  a.  Same  as  bilingual. 
bilinguist  (bi-ling'gwist),  n.  [<  L.  bilinguis 
(see  bilingual),  after  linguist.]  One  who  speaks 
two  languages.  Hamilton. 
bilingUOUS  (bi-ling'gwus),  a.  [<  L.  bilinguis : 
see  bilingual.]  Having  two  tongues,  or  speak- 
ing two  languages.  Johnson. 
bilious  (bil'yus),  a,  [<  L.  biliosus,  full  of  bile,  < 
bilis,  bile  : see  Site2.]  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of,  bile. — 2.  In  pathol., 
noting,  subject  to,  or  characterized  by  a dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  system,  once  supposed 
to  depend  on  a derangement  of  the  secretion  of 
bile,  marked  by  anorexia,  furred  tongue,  a bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  dqll  headache,  drowsiness, 
disturbed  sleep,  with  general  malaise  and  do- 
pression.  It  is  peculiarly  amenable  to  mercurial  ca- 
thartics. This  state  seems  to  depend  on  a subacute  dys- 
pepsia, with  possibly  a derangement  of  the  elaborative 
functions  of  the  liver. 

3.  Suffering  from  biliousness. — 4.  Figurative- 
ly, choleric;  testy;  cross. 

Controversy  seems  altogether  to  have  been  the  very 
breath  of  his  nostrils  ; he  was  called,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, “ bilious  Bale.”  A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  1. 105. 

At  constant  quarrel  with  the  angry  and  bilious  island 
legislature.  Emerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation. 

Bargain  struck, 

They  straight  grew  bilious,  wished  their  money  back, 

Repented  them,  no  doubt. 

Browning  Ring  and  Book,  I.  216. 
biliousness  (biryus-nes),  n.  [<  bilious  + -ness.] 
The  condition  of  being  bilious, 
biliphffiin  (bil-i-fe'in),  n.  [Also  written  bili- 
phein,  biliphain,  < L.  bilis,  bile,  + Gr.  <f>at6g, 
dusky,  dun-gray,  + -in2.]  A name  formerly 
given  to  an  impure  bilirubin.  Also  cholophiein. 
biliprasin  (bil-i-pra'sin),  n.  [<  L.  bilis,  bile,  + 
prasum,  a leek  (see  prase),  + -in2.]  A green 
pigment  normally  found  in  bladder  bile,  now 
regarded  as  a product  of  oxidation,  interme- 
diate between  bilirubin  and  biliverdin. 
bilipurpin  (bil-i-per'pin),  n.  [<  L.  bilis,  bile, 
+ purp(ura),  purple  color,  + -in2.]  A purple 
compound  obtained  from  biliverdin.  See  bile- 
pigment. 

bilirubin  (bil-i-ro'bin),  n.  [<  L.  bilis,  bile,  + 
rub(er),  red,  + -in2.]  A red  bile-pigment,  the 
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chief  coloring  matter  of  human  bile  and  that 
of  carnivorous  animals,  to  which  the  formula 
C16H18N303  has  been  given,  when  isolated  it 
forms  an  orange-red  powder  or  red  rhombic  prisms.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
readily  soluble  in  chloroform  or  alkalis, 
biliteral  (bi-lit'e-ral),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-, 
+ litera,  litteraj letter:  see  literal.]  I.  a.  Con- 
sisting of  two  letters:  as,  a biliteral  root  in 
language.  Sir  TV.  Jones. 

Although  we  may  call  all  these  verbal  bases  roots,  they 
stand  to  the  first  class  in  about  the  same  relation  as  the 
triliteral  Semitic  roots  to  the  more  primitive  biliteral. 

Max  Muller , Sci.  of  Lang.,  p.  263. 

II.  re.  A word,  root,  or  syllable  formed  of 
two  letters. 

-bility.  [F.  -bilite  = Sp.  -bilidad  = Pg.  -bilidade 
= It.  -bilita,  also  in  older  form  F.  -blete,  OF. 
-blete  (>  ME.  -blete),  etc.,  < L.  -bilita{t-)s  (acc. 
-bilitatem),  < -bili-s  (E.  -blc)  + -ta(t-)s  (E.  -ty), 
being  the  termination  of  nouns  from  adjectives 
in  -bilis : see  -We.]  * A — -•*  T"- 


bill 


Birds’  Bills. 

a,  conirostral ; b,  deniirostral ; c,  tenuirostral ; d,  fissirostral ; e,  longi- 
rostral ; /,  pressirostral ; g,  cultrirostral ; h,  lamellirostral. 


2.  The  beak,  snout,  rostrum,  or  jaws  of  sundry 
other  animals,  as  turtles,  cephalopods,  many 

fishes,  etc. 

A termination  of  English  bill1  (bil),  tb  i.  [<  ME.  billen,  peck  as  birds,  < 


bil,  bile,  beak:  s eebilB,n.]  1.  To  join  bills  or 
beaks,  as  doves ; caress  in  fondness. 

Doves,  they  say,  will  bill. 

Alter  their  pecking  and  their  murmuring. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 

To  rub  the  bill. 


nouns  from  adjectives  in  -ble,  as  in  nobility, 
capability,  credibility,  etc.,  from  noble,  capable, 
credible,  etc.  See  -able. 
biliveH,  bilive2t.  See  belive1,  belive2. 
biliverdin  (bil-i-ver'din),  re.  [<  L.  bills,  bile,+ 

F.  verd  (see  vert),  green,  + -in2.]  The  green 
pigment  found  in  the  bile  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, to  which  the  formula  C1gHlgN204  has 
been  given.  It  is  produced  artificially  by  the 
oxidation  of  bilirubin.  See  biliprasin. 
bilk  (bilk),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure ; appar.  slang; 
by  some  supposed  to  be  a minced  form  of  balk1. 

Cf.  the  senses  of  bilk,  re.]  1.  In  cribbage,  to 
balk  or  spoil  any  one’s  score  in  his  crib. — 2. 

To  frustrate  or  disappoint.— 3.  To  deceive  or  bill2  (bil),  re.  [<  ME.  bill,  bille,  bil,  a pick  or 
defraud;  leave  in  the  lurch ; cheat:  often  with  mattock,  poet,  a sword,  < AS.  bil,  bill  (onlv 
of : as,  to  bilk  one  of  his  due;  to  bilk  a credi-  poet.)  =OS.  bil,  a sword,  = MD.  bille  = OHG. 
t°r;_  “don’t  you  bilk  me,”  Spectator.—  4.  To  bill,  fern.,  MHG.  bil,  neut.,  G.  bille,  a pick  to 

sharpen  millstones,  = Sw.  bill,  a 
plowshare;  prob.  connected  with 


2f.  To  rub  the  bill.  [Rare.] 

Thanne  geth  he  [the  eagle]  to  a ston, 

And  he  billeth  ther  on, 

Billeth  til  his  bee  biforn 
Haveth  the  wrengthe  [crookedness]  forloren. 
Bestiary,  in  Old  Eng.  Misc.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  82. 
Bill  and  COO,  to  kiss  and  caress  and  talk  nonsense,  as 
lovers  : a phrase  derived  from  the  habits  of  doves. 

Come,  we  must  interrupt  your  billing  and  cooing  awhile. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  2. 


evade  or  escape  from  ; dodge ; elude. 
I don’t  intend  to  bilk  my  lodgings. 


Fielding. 

He  cannot  drink  five  bottles,  bilk  the  score, 

Then  kill  a constable,  and  drink  five  more. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  193. 

bilk  (bilk),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  In  cribbage, 
the  spoiling  of  one’s  score  in  the  crib. — 2f. 
Nothing;  vain  words. 

Tub.  lie  will  have  the  last  word,  though  he  talk  bilk 
for’t. 

Hugh.  Bilk!  what’s  that? 

Tub.  Why,  nothing;  a word  signifying  nothing,  and 
borrowed  here  to  express  nothing. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  i.  1. 

Bilk  is  said  to  be  an  Arabick  word,  and  signifies  no- 
thing ; cribbidge  players  understand  it  best. 

Blount,  Glossographia  (ed.  1681),  p.  85. 

[To  call  a word  “Arabic”  or  “Hebrew”  was  and  still  is 
a way  of  dignifying  slang  or  jargon.] 

3.  A trick;  a fraud.  [Rare.] — 4.  A cheat;  a 
swindler. 

bilkt  (bilk),  a.  [See  the  verb.]  Fallacious;  un- 
reliable. 

To  that  [Oates's  plot]  and  the  author’s  bilk  account  of  it 

^.1  am  approaching.  Roger  North , Examen,  p.  129. 

bill1  (bil),  re.  [<  ME.  bill,  bil,  bille,  bile,  < AS. 
bile,  beak,  also  used  of  an  elephant’s  proboscis ; 

not  found  in  other 


bill1,  a beak,  and  perhaps  ult.  with 
Skt.  V bind,  split,  cleave.  Associ- 
ated in  sense  with  these  words  and 
somewhat  confused  with  them,  but 
etymol.  distinct,  are  OHG.  bihal,  bi- 
al,  bil,  MHG.  bihel,  bil,  G.  beil  = 
MD.  bijl,  an  ax,  batebet,  = Dan.  bil 
= Sw.  bila;  prob.  = Icel.  bildr,  bilda, 
an  ax ; ef.  Ir.  Gael,  biail,  ax,  batebet. 
In  sense  5,  bill2  may  be  an  applica- 
tion of  bill1.]  If.  In  the  earliest 
use,  a kind  of  broadsword. — 2.  An 
obsolete  military  weapon,  consist- 
ing of  a broad  hook-shaped  blade, 
having  a short  pike  at  the  back 
and  another  at  the  summit,  fixed 
to  a long  handle.  It  was  used  until  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  English  infantry,  especially  in 
defending  themselves  against  cavalry,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  civic  guards  or  watchmen,  etc. 
They  were  formerly  sometimes  called  brottm-bills  or  bla  ck  - 
bills,  probably  because  not  brightened,  but  colored  like 
the  modern  rifle-barrel. 

I cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend,  only  have  a 
care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen.  Steak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 


Old  English 
Bill,  time  of 
Elizabeth. 


J 

Diagram  of  Bill. 


Teut.  languages;  prob. 
connected  with  bill2. 
The  Ir.  Gael,  bil,  beak, 
mouth,  is  appar.  of  E. 
origin.]  1.  The  beak  or 
neb  of  a bird,  it  consists 
of  the  upper  and  lower  man- 
dibles, so  far  as  these  are 
sheathed  in  horn.  The  ap- 
posed edges  of  the  mandibles 
are  the  tomia;  the  line  of 
apposition,  the  commissure ; 
the  highest  middle  length- 
wise line  of  the  upper  mandi- 


a,  upper  mandible ; b%  culmen ; 
c,  nasal  fossa  ; d,  nostril ; e,  com- 
missural point;  f,  upper  tomi- 
um  ; g,  rictus  ; ft , forehead  ; i, 
ramus ; j , lower  tomium ; ft, 
gonys ; l,  lower  mandible. 


lower  mandible,  the  gonys  or 
keel.  The  nasal  fossa  is  a 
pit,  usually  close  to  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible,  in 
which  the  nostrils  open ; a 
sheath  at  the  base  of  the 
bill  is  the  cere.  The  leading  shapes  of  the  bill  among 
birds  are  technically  expressed  by  derivatives  and  com- 
pounds of  rostrum  (which  see),  as  conirostral,  dentiros- 
tral,  tenuirostral,  fissirostral,  curvirostral,  pressirostral, 
longirostral,  cultrirostral,  lamellirostral,  etc.;  and  many 
other  descriptive  terms  are  equally  technical  in  this  ap- 
plication. 

The  bill  is  hand  and  mouth  in  one ; the  instrument  of 
prehension.  As  hand,  it  takes,  holds,  and  carries  food  or 
other  substances,  and  in  many  instances  feels ; as  mouth,  it 
tears,  cuts,  or  crushes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances taken;  assuming  the  functions  of  both  lips  and 
teeth,  neither  of  which  do  any  recent  birds  possess. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  100. 


Make  us  a round  ring  with  your  bills,  my  Hectors, 
And  let  us  see  what  this  trim  man  dares  do. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  4. 

3.  A cutting  instrument  with  a blade  hook- 
shaped toward  the  point,  or  having  a concave 
cutting  edge,  used  by  plumbers,  basket-mak- 
ers,  gardeners,  And  others.  Such  instruments,  when 
used  by  gardeners  for  pruning  hedges,  trees,  etc.,  are  called 
hedge-bills  or  bill-hooks.  See  bill-hook. 

The  shomaker  must  not  goe  aboue  his  latchet,  nor  the 
hedger  meddle  with  any  thing  but  his  bil. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  203. 

4.  A pickax ; a mattock. — 5.  Naut. : (a)  The 
point  or  extremity  of  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

. (b)  The  end  of  compass-  or  knee-timber.—  Bows 

ble,  the  culmen  of  ridge;  and  ★and  bills.  See  bow‘2. 

the  corresponding  line  of  the  bill3  (bil),  n.  [<  ME.  Mile,  a letter,  writing, 
< AF.  Mile,  < ML.  (Anglo-L.)  Mila,  a writing, 
also  a seal,  another  form  of  bulla,  a writing,  an 
edict,  prop,  a sealed  writing,  a particular  use 
of  bulla,  a seal,  stamp,  same  as  L.  bulla,  a boss, 
Imob,  stud,  bubble ; hence  bull 2,  of  which  bilfi 
is  a doublet.]  If.  A writing  of  any  kind,  as  a 
will,  a medical  prescription,  etc. ; a billet. 

His  bill 

In  which  that  he  iwriten  had  his  will. 

Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  693. 
The  Patient  sendeth  for  a Physician,  who  feeleth  his 
Pulse  and  . . . then  prescribeth  a Receipt  in  a Bill. 

Comenius,  Visible  World,  p.  183. 
2f.  A written  petition ; a prayer. 

And  thanne  come  Pees  into  parlement  and  put  forth  a bille, 
How  Wronge  a3eines  his  wille  had  his  wyf  taken. 

Pier 8 Plowman  (B),  iv.  47. 


bill 

3.  In  law,  a name  given  to  several  papers  in 
lawsuits  ; particularly,  when  used  alone,  to  the 
bill  in  equity  or  bill  of  indictment  (see  below). 
It  is  a statement  of  complaint,  and  contains  the  fact  com- 
plained of,  the  damage  sustained,  and  a petition  or  process 
against  the  defendant  for  redress.  It  is  used  both  in  equity 
and  in  criminal  cases.  In  Scots  laiv,  every  summary  appli- 
cation in  writing,  by  way  of  petition  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, is  called  a bill. 

4.  In  com.,  a written  statement  of  the  names, 
quantities,  and  prices  of  articles  sold  by  one 
person  to  another,  with  the  date  of  sale,  or  a 
statement  of  work  done,  with  the  amount 
charged;  an  account  of  money  claimed  for 
goods  supplied  or  services  rendered. 

Why,  please,  ma’am,  it  is  only  thy  little  bill,  a very 
small  account,  I wanted  thee  to  settle. 

Quoted  in  Lady  Holland’s  Sydney  Smith,  vii. 

5.  An  acknowledgment  of  debt;  a promissory 
note : now  obsolete  except  as  sometimes  used, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  for  bank-note. 
See  10. — 6.  A bill  of  exchange  (which  see, 
below). — 7.  Any  written  paper  containing  a 
statement  of  particulars : as,  a bill  of  charges 
or  expenditures ; a bill  of  fare  or  provisions, 
etc. — 8.  A form  or  draft  of  a proposed  statute 
presented  to  a legislature,  but  not  yet  enacted 
or  passed  and  made  law.  In  some  cases  statutes  are 
called  bills,  but  usually  they  are  qualified  by  some  de- 
scription : as,  a bill  of  attainder. 

9.  A paper  written  or  printed,  and  intended 
to  give  public  notice  of  something,  especially 
by  being  exhibited  in  some  public  place : an  ad- 
vertisement posted ; a placard. — 10.  A bank- 
note : usually  with  its  amount : as,  a five-dollar 
bill.  [U.  S.]— Accommodation  bill.  See  accommo- 
dation. — Appropriation  bill.  See  appropriation. — Ap- 
proved bill  or  note.  See  approved. — Bank  post-bill, 
a bill  for  a sum  not  less  than  £10  issued  by  the  Bank 
of  England  without  charge,  payable  at  seven  days’  sight 
and  accepted  at  time  of  drawing,  for  convenience  in  re- 
mitting by  post.  Bills  of  this  kind  originated  in  1738, 
when  mail-robberies  were  frequent  in  England,  and  are 
not  now  in  use.— Bill  in  equity,  in  an  equity  suit,  the 
pleading  in  which  the  plaintiff  sets  forth  the  circum- 
stances on  which  he  bases  his  claim  for  relief.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  complaint  or  declaration  at  common  law. 
— Bill  of  adventure,  a writing  signed  by  a merchant, 
ship-owner,  or  master  to  show  that  goods  shipped  on  board 
a certain  vessel  are  at  the  venture  of  another  person,  he 
himself  being  answerable  only  for  their  delivery.— Bill  of 
credit.  ( a ) A letter  sent  by  an  agent  or  other  person  to 
a merchant  requesting  him  to  give  credit  to  the  bearer  for 
goods  or  money.  (6)  Paper  issued  by  the  authority  and 
on  the  faith  of  a State  to  be  circulated  as  money.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Art.  I.  § 10)  provides 
that  no  State  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

.Mr.  Bancroft  shows  by  a careful  upturning  of  the  colo- 
nial records  that  bills  of  credit  were  nothing  else  than 
Government  legal-tender  notes.  The  Century,  XXXII.  160. 
Bill  Of  debt,  an  old  term  including  promissory  notes  and 
bonds  for  the  payment  of  money.— Bill  Of  entry,  a writ- 
ten account  of  goods  entered  at  the  custom-house,  whether 
imported  or  intended  for  export. — Bill  of  exceptions. 
See  exception.—  Bill  Of  exchange,  an  order  in  writing, 
addressed  by  one  person  to  another,  to  pay  on  demand  or 
at  a fixed  or  determinable  future  time  a certain  sum  in 
money  to  a specified  person  or  to  his  order.  Every  com- 
pleted bill  of  exchange  should  bear  on  its  face  the  follow- 
ing : (a)  three  names,  namely,  those  of  the  drawer,  the 
drawee,  and  the  payee ; (6)  the  sum  to  be  paid ; (c)  two 
dates,  namely,  the  date  of  drawing  and  a time  for  pay- 
ment or  the  means  of  determining  the  time,  as  where  the 
bill  is  payable  at  sight  or  a certain  time  after  sight,  that 
is,  presentment ; (d)  the  place  where  it  is  drawn.  If  the 
drawer  and  drawee  are  the  same  person,  even  in  legal 
effect  of  name,  as  where  a corporation  by  one  officer 
draws  on  itself  by  naming  another  officer,  as  such,  as  the 

Sayee,  the  paper  is  not  a bill  of  exchange,  but  a mere 
raft  or  promissory  note.  The  drawer  and  the  payee, 
however,  may  be  the  same,  as  where  one  draws  to  his  own 
order  and  indorses  to  a third  person.  If  the  paper  is  not 
payable  absolutely,  as  where  it  is  expressed  to  be  paya- 
ble only  out  of  a particular  fund,  it  is  not  a bill  of  ex- 
change; but  a payment  absolutely  ordered  may  be  di- 
rected to  be  charged  to  a particular  account  of  the  drawer. 
The  words  “ value  received  ” are  usually  inserted,  but  are 
not  essential  to  validity.  The  drawee  of  a bill  becomes 
liable  by  accepting  it,  usually  done  by  writing  his  name 
across  its  face,  and  he  is  thereafter  called  the  accepter;  but 
a bill  is  negotiable  before  acceptance.  In  a foreign  bill 
of  exchange,  the  drawer  and  drawee  are  residents  of  differ- 
ent countries.  In  this  respect,  in  the  United  States,  the 
residents  of  the  different  States  are  foreign  to  one  another. 
— Bills  of  exchange  acts,  a short  name  by  which  are 
known  several  British  statutes  (1871,  1878,  and  1882),  the 
last  of  which  codifies  the  whole  body  of  British  law  re- 
lating to  negotiable  paper.— Bill  of  fare,  in  a hotel  or 
restaurant,  a list  of  dishes  to  be  served  in  due  course  at  a 
regular  meal,  or  which  may  be  ordered.— Bill  of  health, 
a certificate  signed  by  a consul  or  other  authority  as  to 
the  health  of  a ship’s  company  at  the  time  of  her  clear- 
ing any  port  or  place.  A clean  bill  imports  that  the  ship 
sailed  at  a time  when  no  infectious  disorder  was  supposed 
to  exist ; a suspected  or  touched  bill  imports  that  there 
were  rumors  of  such  a disorder,  but  that  it  had  not  ap- 
peared ; a foul  bill,  or  the  absence  of  a clean  bill,  imports 
that  the  place  of  departure  was  infected  when  the  vessel 
left.— Bill  of  indictment.  See  indictment.—  Bill  of 
lading,  a receipt  for  goods  delivered  to  a carrier  for 
transportation.  It  is  usually  of  goods  shipped  on  board 
of  a vessel  and  signed  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and  usually  prom- 
ising to  deliver  them  in  good  condition  at  the  place  di- 
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rected,  dangers  of  the  sea,  the  act  of  God,  perils  of  war, 
etc.,  excepted.  In  foreign  trade  they  are  usually  drawn 
up  in  triplicates,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  shipper,  one  to 
the  consignee,  and  one  is  retained  by  the  master.  Often 
abbreviated  B.  L.—  Bills  of  Lading  Act.  a British  stat- 
ute of  1855,  vesting  rights  under  bills  of  lading  in  the 
consignee  or  indorsee,  but  reserving  right  of  stoppage  in 
transitu  and  claims  for  freight.  Similar  statutes  in  other 
jurisdictions  are  variously  known.— Bill  of  mortality. 
See  mortality.—  Bill  of  parcels,  an  account  given  by  the 
seller  to  the  buyer,  containing  particulars  of  the  goods 
bought  and  of  their  prices  ; an  invoice.— Bill  of  particu- 
lars, a writing  setting  forth  in  detail  the  particulars  of  a 
matter  stated  in  a more  general  form  in  a pleading. — Bill 
Of  Rights,  (a)  An  English  statute  of  1689  (1  Wm.  and 
Mary,  Sess.  2,  c.  2)  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject,  and  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  William 
of  Orange  and  Mary,  and  to  the  rightful  heirs  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  excluding  any  being  Roman  Catholics ; it  also 
provided  that  Protestants  might  have  in  their  possession 
arms  for  defense  suitable  to  their  conditions.  ( b ) A simi- 
lar statement  or  declaration  of  personal  rights  in  the 
constitution  of  a State  of  the  American  Union,  and  incor- 
porated in  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. — Bill  Of  sale,  a formal  instrument  for 
the  conveyance  or  transfer  of  personal  chattels,  as  house- 
hold furniture,  stock  in  a shop,  shares  of  a ship,  or  the  like. 
It  is  often  given  to  a creditor  in  security  for  money  bor- 
rowed, or  an  obligation  otherwise  incurred.  When  it  ex- 
pressly empowers  the  receiver  to  sell  the  goods  if  the 
money  is  not  repaid  with  interest  at  the  appointed  time, 
or  the  obligation  not  otherwise  discharged,  the  contract 
is  commonly  called  in  the  United  States  a chattel  mort- 
gage, not  a bill  of  sale. — Bills  of  sale  acts,  a name  given 
to  several  English  statutes  (1878, 1879, 1882,  and  1883),  regu- 
lating bills  of  sale,  especially  when  given  without  trans- 
ferring possession  of  the  property,  and  requiring  a schedule 
and  registration,  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  on  creditors. 

— Bill  of  sight,  a form  of  entry  at  a custom-house  by 
which  goods  respecting  which  the  importer  has  not  the 
full  particulars  may  be  provisionally  landed  for  examina- 
tion.— Bill  Of  Stores,  a license  granted  at  a custom-house 
to  merchant-ships  to  carry  stores  and  provisions  for  their 
voyage  duty-free.— Bill  Of  sufferance,  a coasting  license 
to  trade  from  port  to  port  without  paying  customs  duty, 
the  dutiable  goods  being  loaded  and  landed  at  sufferance 
wharfs.— Bill  payable,  bill  receivable,  a bill  of  ex- 
change, promissory  note,  or  other  commercial  paper.  It 
is  called  a bill  payable  by  the  person  who  is  to  pay  it,  and 
a bill  receivable  by  the  person  who  holds  it.  Separate  ac- 
counts under  these  names  are  usually  kept  in  mercantile 
books.— Blackst one’s  Hard-labor  Bill,  an  English  stat- 
ute of  1779  (19  Geo.  III.,  c.  74)  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion, imprisonment,  and  punishment  of  convicts.  It  es- 
tablished “ penitentiary  houses,”  required  that  prisoners 
should  be  put  to  severe  work  according  to  their  ability 
and  be  separately  confined  when  at  rest,  and  prescribed 
minute  regulations  for  their  care  and  control. — Bland 
Silver  Bill,  a United  States  statute  of  1878  (20  Stat.,  25) : 
so  called  from  its  author,  Richard  P.  Bland,  a member  of 
the  House  from  Missouri.  It  reestablished  the  silver  dol- 
lar containing  41 2 £ grains  troy  of  standard  silver  as  a legal 
tender ; but  its  special  feature  was  a clause  requiring  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  every  month  not  less  than  two  mil- 
lion nor  more  than  four  million  dollars’  worth  of  silver 
bullion  and  to  coin  it  into  dollars. — Boston  Port  Bill,  an 
English  statute  of  1774  (14  Geo.  III.,  c.  19)  incited  by  the 
destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  harbor.  It  closed  the  port  of 
Boston  to  trade,  allowing  the  admission  only  of  food  and 
fuel  brought  from  other  parts  of  America.—  Creditor’s 
bill.  See  creditor.— Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill,  a bill 
repeatedly  introduced  into  the  British  Parliament  to  ab- 
rogate the  rule  of  English  law  which  forbids  a widower  to 
marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  1907,  receiving  the  royal  assent  on  August  28.— 
Deficiency  bilL  (a)  A short  loan  or  advanoe  made'to  the 
British  government  by  the  Bank  of  England  whenever  the 
taxes  received  are  insufficient  to  pay  the  dividends  due  on 
government  stocks.  (&)  A legislative  bill  appropriating 
an  amount  of  money  required  to  make  up  a deficiency.— 
Exchequer  bill.  See  exchequer.—  General  Deficiency 
Bill,  a bill  which  covers  the  deficiencies  of  previous  appro- 
priation bills.— Home-Rule  Bill,  (a)  A bill  introduced 
into  the  British  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1886,  to 
provide  a separate  parliament  for  Ireland.  It  was  defeated 
in  its  second  reading,  June  7,  1886.  (6)  A similar  bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Feb.  13,  1893,  and  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Sept.  8.  ( c ) A similar  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Asquith  on  April  11, 1912.— Jew  Bill,  an 
English  statute  of  1753(repealed  in  1754)enabling  Jewswho 
were  foreigners  to  be  naturalized  without  first  partaking  of 
the  sacrament.— Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  an  act  of  the 
United  States  Congress  of  1854  for  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It  abrogated  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820  which  forbade 
slavery  north  of  latitude  36°  30/  (the  southern  boundary  of 
Missouri),  left  the  decision  of  all  questions  as  to  slavery 
in  the  Territories  or  States  formed  from  them  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  residing  there,  extended  the 
fugitive-slave  law  to  these  Territories,  and  allowed  appeal 
in  cases  affecting  the  title  to  slaves  from  the  local  courts 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  political  conse- 
quences of  the  bill  were  most  important,  causing  the  de- 
struction of  the  Whig  party  and  the  struggle  between  the 
proslavery  and  antislavery  parties  for  the  control  of  the 
Territories,  which  culminated  in  the  war  of  secession  and 
the  total  abolition  of  slavery. — Original  bill  in  equity, 
in  law,  a bill  of  complaint  originating  a litigation ; one 
not  connected  with  a previous  bill,  as  distinguished  from 
one  growing  out  of  a matter  before  litigated  in  the  court 
by  the  same  person  standing  in  the  same  interests. — Pen- 
dleton Bill,  a United  States  statute  of  1883  (22  Stat.,  403) 
regulating  and  improving  the  civil  service  : so  called  after 
its  promoter,  Senator  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio.  It 
provides  for  the  competitive  examination  of  applicants  for 
office,  and  their  appointment  to  vacancies  according  to 
their  grade  as  established  by  the  examining  commission. 

— Poland  Bill,  a United  States  statute  of  1874  (18  Stat., 
253),  so  called  after  its  author,  Luke  P.  Poland,  a member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Vermont,  the  design  of 
which  was  to  render  effective  the  authority  of  the  officers 
and  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
by  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  United  States  marshal 
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and  attorney,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts^  the  impanel- 
ing of  juries,  appeals,  etc.— Private  biU,  an  act  of  a legis- 
lature which  deals  with  the  rights  of  a single  individual 
or  association,  or  of  a group  of  individuals,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  one  affecting  the  community  generally,  or  all  per- 
sons of  a specified  class  or  locality.  It  is  regarded  rather 
as  in  the  nature  of  a j udicial  award  or  decree  than  as  a 
statute  or  law.—  To  enter  a bill  short.  See  enter.—  To 
note  a bill  of  exchange.  See  note,  v.  t.  [For  other 
noted  bills  on  particular  subjects,  such  as  Reform  Bill,  see 
the  word  characterizing  the  bill.  For  others  better  known 
★ by  the  term  act,  statute,  etc.,  see  those  words.] 
bill3  (bil),  n.  t.  [<  bill3,  n.]  1.  To  enter  in  a 

bill;  make  a bill  or  list  of;  charge  or  enter  in 
an  account  for  future  payment : as,  to  bill  goods 
or  freight  to  a consignee ; to  bill  passengers  in  a 
stage-coach;  to  bill  a customer’s  purchases. 
See  book,  v.  t. 

Parties  in  the  United  States  having  goods  to  ship  to 
Corea  may,  as  heretofore,  have  them  billed  to  Yokohama 
by  American  or  other  lines  and  then  rebilled  to  Corea. 

IT.  S.  Com.  Rep.,  No.  73,  p.  cxii. 
2.  To  advertise  by  bill  or  public  notice;  an- 
nounce on  a play-bill:  as,  he  was  billed  to 
appear  as  Othello. 

bill4  (bil),  n.  [Var.  of  E.  dial,  beel,  beat,  < beal, 
v.,  var.  of  bell3.']  A bellow  or  roar : applied  to 
the  boom  of  the  bittern. 

The  sun  at  morning,  and  the  stars  of  night, 

Alike,  when  heard  the  bittern’s  hollow  bill, 

Or  the  first  woodcocks  roamed  the  moonlight  hill. 

W ordsworth,  Evening  Walk. 

billaget,  n.  and  v.  A corruption  of  bilge. 
billard  (bil'ard),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  1. 
A local  English  name  of  the  coalfish. — 2f.  An 
imperfect  capon.  May.  . [Eng.  dial.,  Sussex.] 
billardst,  «.  pi.  An  obsolete  form  of  billiards. 
Billbergia  (bil-ber'ji-ii),  n.  [ML.,  named  after 
J.  G.  Billberg,  a Swedish  botanist.]  A genus 
of  epiphytic  plants  of  the  family  Bromeliacese. 
There  are  40  species,  with  crowded  spinosely  serrate  leaves 
and  panicled  or  racemose  flowers.  They  grow  on  trees  in 
tropical  America,  and  have  been  introduced  into  hothouses 
for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers. 

bill-board1  (bil'bdrd),  n.  [<  bill2  + board.'] 
Naut.,  a projection  sheathed  with  iron  placed 
abaft  the  cathead,  _ 
for  the  bill  of  the  an- 
chor to  rest  on.  See 
^anchor-lining. 

bill-board2  (bil'- 

bord),  n.  [<  bill3  + 
board.]  A board  or 
tablet  on  which  ad- 
vertising bills  or  pla- 
cards may  be  posted, 
bill-book  (bil'buk), 
n.  A book  in  which 
a merchant  keeps  a 


i,  Bill-board  ; 2,  Bill-port. 


record  of  the  details  of  his  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  etc.,  payable  and  receivable, 
bill-broker  (bil'brd'/ker),  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  negotiate  the  discount  of  bills  of 
exchange,  either  simply  as  agent  or  by  buying 
and  selling  again,  with  or  without  a guaranty. 
[British.] 

bill-chamber  (bil'ckam,''ber),  n.  [<  bill 3 + 
chamber.]  A department  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion in  Scotland  in  which  one  of  the  judges 
officiates  at  all  times  during  session  and  vaea  ■ 
tion.  All  proceedings  for  summary  remedies  or  for  pro- 
tection against  some  threatened  action,  as,  for  example, 
interdicts,  begin  in  the  bill-chamber.  The  process  of  se- 
questration or  bankruptcy  issues  from  this  department  of 
the  court. 

billed  (bild),  a.  [ME.  billid;  < bill  1 + -ed2.] 
Furnished  with  or  having  a bill  or  beak:  used 
chiefly  in  composition  : as,  a short -billed  bird, 
billementt,  n.  See  biliment. 
billet1  (bil'et),  n.  [<  ME.  billette,  < AF.  billette 
(ML.  billeta,  F.  billet,  billette),  dim.  of  bille,  a 
writing:  see  bill3.]  1.  A small  paper  or  note  in 
writing ; a short  letter  or  document. 

I got  your  melancholy  billet  before  we  sat  down  to  din- 
ner.  Sterne,  Letters,  lxxxiv. 

2.  A ticket  given  by  a billet-master  or  other 
officer  directing  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  the 
soldier  bearing  it. 

The  soldiers  distributed  themselves  among  tile  houses 
of  the  most  opulent  citizens,  no  one  escaping  a billet  who 
was  rich  enough  to  receive  such  company. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  547. 

Hence — 3.  The  place  where  a soldier  is  lodged; 
lodging;  accommodation. — 4.  The  place  (mark- 
ed by  a numbered  hammock-hook)  assigned  to 
each  of  the  crew  of  a man-of-war  for  slinging 
his  hammock.  Hence — 5.  A place,  situation, 
position,  or  appointment:  as,  he  is  looking 
for  a billet.  [Vulgar.] — 6f.  A ballot  or  vot- 
ing-paper. — Act  of  Billets  (Scotch  Parliament,  1662), 
a measure  by  which  the  twelve  persons  exempted  from 


Three  Billets  azure 
in  chief. 
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the  King’s  Indemnity  were  to  be  chosen  by  secret  voting. 
N.  E.  D.— Billet  de  change.  [F.]  In  law,  a contract  to 
furnish  a bill  of  exchange ; a contract  to  pay  the  value  of 
a bill  of  exchange  already  furnished.  Bouvier.— Every 
bullet  has  its  billet,  every  bullet  has  its  destination  as- 
signed ; that  is,  only  those  are  killed  in  battle  whose  death 
has  been  ordained  by  Providence  : a saying  attributed  to 
King  William  III.  of  England. 

billet1  (bil'et),  v.  [<  billet 1,  n.]  I.  trans.  To 
direct  (a  soldier)  by  a ticket  or  note  where  to 
lodge ; hence,  to  quarter  or  place  in  lodgings, 
as  soldiers  in  private  houses. 

Retire  thee ; go  where  thou  art  billeted. 

Sliak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

If  at  home  any  peace  were  intended  us,  what  meant 
those  billeted  Soldiers  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  design  of  German  Horse,  to  subdue  us  in  our  peace- 
full  Houses?  Milton , Eikonoklastes,  ix. 

The  rude,  insolent,  unpaid  and  therefore  insubordinate 
soldiery  were  billeted  in  every  house  in  the  city. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  289. 

n.  intrans.  To  be  quartered;  lodge:  spe- 
cifically applied  to  soldiers. 

He  billets  in  my  lodgings.  Dr.  Prideaux,  To  Abp.  Ussher. 
billet2  (bil'et),  n.  [Also  billot,  < ME.  billette, 
bylet,  < OF.  billete,  F.  billette,  also  billot,  a block 
or  log  of  wood,  diminutives  of  bille,  < ML.  billus, 
a log,  a stock  of  a tree ; origin  unknown.  Cf. 
billiards.']  1.  A small  stick  of  wood;  especial- 
ly, a stick  of  wood  cut  for  fuel.  A billet  of  fire- 
wood must,  by  a statute  of  Elizabeth,  measure  3 feet  4 
inches  in  length.  Bundles  of  billets  are  called  billet-wood. 

What  shall  these  billets  do  ? be  pil’d  in  my  wood-yard  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  v.  3. 

He  slept  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  hard  floor,  with  a bil- 
let of  wood  for  his  pillow.  Prescott,  I'erd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  5. 

2.  In  her.,  a bearing  in  the  form  of  a small 
rectangle,  usually  set  with  the  long  sides  verti- 
cal. The  number,  position,  and  tincture  must  always  be 
specified  : thus,  the  illustration  shows 

three  billets  azure  in  chief.  Billets  T y 
should  always  be  represented  flat,  with- 
out shadow  or  relief.  See  brick's,  4. 

3.  In  arch.:  (a)  An  ornament 
much  used  in  early  medieval 
work,  consisting  of  an  imitation 
of  a wooden  billet,  or  a small 
section  of  a rod,  of  which  a se- 
ries are  placed  at  regular  inter- 
vals in  or  upon  a molding,  usu- 
ally a concave  molding.  See  cut  under  billet- 
molding. ( b ) A checker. — 4.  A short  strap 
used  for  connecting  various  straps  and  portions 
of  a harness. — 5.  A pocket  or  loop  into  which 
the  end  of  a strap  is  inserted  after  passing 
through  a buckle. — 6.  A small  bloom;  a short 
bar  of  iron  or  steel,  with  a square  section,  and 
of  smaller  size  than  an  ordinary  “pile.”  A billet 
is  rolled  of  the  size  and  weight  required  for  the  finished 
article  which  is  to  he  produced  from  it.— Billet  and  zig- 
zag, a frequent  molding  in  medieval  architecture,  consist- 
ing of  a torus  ornamented  by  alternate  checkers.  — Cast 
billet,  a moderate-sized  billet,  formerly,  by  law,  10  inches 
in  circumference.—  Single  billet,  a small  billet,  former- 
ly, by  law,  71  inches  in  circumference.— Two-cast  billet, 
a large  billet,  formerly,  by  law,  14  inches  in  circumfer- 

billet3  (bil'et),  n.  [Cf.  billard  and  bil.]  A 
local  English  name  of  the  coal-fish,  especially 
when  one  year  old. 

billet-cable  (bil'et-ka//bl),  n.  [<  billet 2 + cable.] 
A molding  occurring  in  early  medieval  archi- 
tecture, consisting  of  a torus  or  cable  orna- 
mented with  billets. 

billet-doux  (bil-e-do'),  n .;  pi.  billets-doux.  [F. ; 
lit.,  sweet  letter:  billet,  see  bilteB,  n. ; doux,  < L. 
dulcis,  sweet.]  A love-note  or  short  love-letter. 

Valentine’s  Day  kept  courting  pretty  May,  who  sate  next 
him,  slipping  amorous  billets-doux  under  the  table. 

Lamb,  New  Year’s  Coming  of  Age. 
billetee  (bil-e-ta'),  a.  [F.  billete,  -ee,  < billette: 

see  billet 2.]  In  her.,  same  as  billety. 
billet-head  (bil'et-hed),  n.  [<  billet^  + head.] 

1 . Naut . : (a)  A cylindrical  piece  of  timber  fixed 
in  the  bow  or  stern  of  a whaling-boat,  round 
which  the  line  is  run  out  when  the  whale  darts 
off  after  being  harpooned.  Also  called  bollard. 

( b ) Same  as  scroll-head. — 2.  A loggerhead, 
bllieting-roll  (bil'et-ing-rol),  n.  [<  billeting 
(<  billet 5,  a stick,  + -ing1)  + roll.]  A set  of 
rollers  having  flattening  and  edging  grooves, 
used  in  rolling  iron  into  merchantable  bars, 
billet-master  (bil'et-mas"ter),  n.  One  whose 
duty  is  to  issue  billets  to  soldiers, 
billet-molding  (bil' et-mol"  ding),  n.  In  arch., 
any  molding  ornamented 
with  billets. 

billets-doux,  n.  Plural 

of  billet-doux. 
billety  (bil'e-ti),  a.  [See 
billetee.]  In  her. : ( a ) Di- 
vided into  billets : same 
as  harry  paly : said  of  the  BiUet-moidmg. 
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field.  Also  called  billety  counter-Ullety . (b)  billingsgate  (bil'ingz-gat),  n.  [Formerly  also 

KtvcnrrcwH  oil  Aimw  wntli  hnllnln  T 4-  n 1 . j . t»  j • . s -%  r-r-.  L».  , . * 


Strewed  all  over  with  billets.  It  is  usual  to 
arrange  the  billets  alternately,  each  coming 
under  a space,  and  the  reverse, 
bill-fish  (bil'fish),  n.  [<  bill  1 (cf.  its  L.  name, 
belone,  < Gr.  pe/Avy,  a sharp  point)  + fish.]  1. 


Billmsgate,  Beelingsgate,  < ME.  Bellinges  gate, 
i.  e.,_  Billing’s  gate  (cf.  AS.  Billing,  a patro- 
nymic name),  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient 
gates  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  a fish- 
market  near  it,  noted  for  the  foulness  of  the 


The  long-nosed  gar,  or  common  garpike,  Lepi-  language  used  there.]  Profane  or  scurrilous 
sosteus  osseus,  a fish  of  the  family  Lepidosteidas.  language  or  abuse ; blackguardism. 

See  garpike.— 2.  The  skipper,  Scombrcsox  sau-  Satire  is  nothing  but  ribaldry  and  billingsgate, 
nts,  a synentognatbous  fish  of  the  family  Addison,  Papers. 

Scombresocidse.  Also  called  saury. — 3.  The  ’hillinn  (hil'vnTi'i 
spear-fish,  Tetrapturus  albidus , of  the  family  ■ 

Istiophoridse.  It  has  a prolonged  beak  like  a sword- 
fish, and  occurs  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Caribbean  sea. 


4.  One  of  the  garfishes,  Tylosurus  marinus, 
of  the  family  Belonidce.  See  garfish,  and  cut 
under  Belonidce. 

bill-hawk  (bil'h&k),  n.  A form  of  saw-tooth, 
so  called  from  a certain  resemblance  to  a hawk’s 
bill. 

bill-head  (bil'hed),  n.  [<  bill 3 + head.]  A 
printed  paper  containing  the  name,  address, 
and  business  of  a person  or  firm,  etc.,  with 
space  below  for  adding  an  account  in  writing, 
bill-hook  (bil'huk),  n.  [<  bill‘d  + hook.]  A 
form  of  small  hatchet  curved  inward 
at  the  point  of  the  cutting  edge,  used  ^ W 
for  pruning  trees,  hedges,  and  the 
like,  and  by  sappers  and  miners  to  cut 
pickets,  rods,  and  withes  for  gabions, 
fascines,  hurdles,  saprollers,  etc. 
billiard,  n.  See  billiards. 
billiard-ball  (bil'yard-Ml),  n.  A 
small  round  ivory  ball  used  in  play- 
ing billiards. 

billiard-cloth  (bil'yard-kloth),  n.  A 
fine  green  woolen  cloth,  piece-dyed, 
from  72  to  81  inches  wide,  manufactured  to 
cover  billiard-tables. 

billiard-cue  (bil'yard-ku),  n.  The  tapering 
stick  with  which  billiard-players  strike  the 
balls. 

billiardist  (bil'yar-dist),  n.  [<  billiard-s  + -ist.] 

One  skilled  in  the  game  of  billiards  ; a profes- 
sional billiard-player. 

“JK-infrk“  (bil'y9rfvu^r)’  n\  1-  0r!e  billon  (bil'on),  n.  [F„  copper  coin,  base  coin, 
who  attends  on  players  at  billiards  and  records  • • » ’ • ' l ’ 

the  progress  of  the  game. — 2.  An  apparatus 
for  registering  the  points  and  games  scored  at 
billiards. 


n,  [F.,  contracted  from  *bi - 

million,  < L.  bi-,  twice  (second  power),  + F.  mil- 
lion, million.]  1.  In  Great  Britain,  a million 
of  millions ; as  many  millions  as  there  are  units 
in  a million  (1,000,000,000,000).— 2.  In  France 
and  the  United  States,  a thousand  millions 
(1,000,000,000).  [The  word  billion  was  introduced  into 
French  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  sense  of  a million 
to  the  second  power,  as  a trillion  was  a million  to  the  third 
power.  At  that  time  numbers  were  usually  pointed  off 
in  periods  of  six  figures.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
custom  prevailed  of  pointing  off  numbers  in  periods  of 
three,  and  this  led  to  the  change  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  billion  in  French.  The  words  billion,  trillion,  etc., 
did  not  apparently  come  into  use  in  English  until  a later 
date,  for  Locke  (“Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,” 
ii.  16,  § 6, 1690)  speaks  of  the  use  of  billion  as  a novelty. 
The  English  meaning  of  the  word  is  thus  the  original  and 
most  systematic.  The  word  billion  is  not  used  in  the 
French  of  every-day  life,  one  thousand  millions  being 
called  a milliard.] 

billionaire  (bil'yon-ar),  n.  [<  billion  + -aire, 
as  in  millionaire.]  One  who  possesses  property 
worth  a billion  reckoned  in  standard  coin  of 
the  country.  [Bare.] 

One  would  like  to  give  a party  now  and  then,  if  one 
could  be  a billionaire.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  vii. 

billman  (bil'man),  ??.;  pi.  billmen  (-men).  [<  bill2 
+ man.']  1.  A soldier  or  civic  guardsman  of 
former  times  armed  with  a bill. 

In  rushed  his  bill-men.  Mir.  for  Mays.,  p.  427. 

A billman  of  the  guard.  Saville,  tr.  of  Tacitus,  i.  24. 

When  the  bill-'inen  saw  that  the  fire  was  overaw’d,  and 
could  not  doe  the  deed  [burn  the  martyr],  one  of  them 
steps  to  him,  and  stabs  him  with  a sword. 

Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 
2.  A laborer  who  uses  a bill  for  cutting. 
[Rare.] 


billiards  (bil'yardz),  n.  [Formerly  also  spelled 
billiard,  billyards  (-Hi-,  -lly-,  to  indicate  the  for- 
mer pronunciation  of  F.  -II- ),  billards,  etc. ; < F. 
billard,  billiards,  billiard-table,  formerly  a bil- 
liard-cue, orig.  a stick  with  a curved  end,<  bille, 
a log  of  wood,  a young  stock  of  a tree  (see  bil - 
let2) ; a different  word  from  bille,  a ball,  a bil- 
liard-ball, =Sp.  biliary  It.  bilia,  biglia;  ML.  billa, 
a ball,  same  as  billa,  a seal,  a writing,  a bill : see 
bilfi.]  A game  played  by  two  or  more  persons,  , 
on  a rectangular  table  of  special  construction  "lUOt  (bil  ot),  w 
(see  billiard-table),  with  ivory  balls,  which  the  ^ , 3jme  as.  ^ • 
players,  by  means  of  cues,  cause  to  strike  , 9 n‘ 


a mint  for  such  coin  (=  Pr.  billo  = Sp.  vellon  = 
Pg.  bilhao  = It.  biglione;  ML.  billio(n-),  bil- 
lon), orig.  a ‘mass’  of  metal,  < bille,  a log:  see 
billet 2,  billot.  In  older  E.  form  (by  confusion) 
bullion:  see  bullion2.]  1.  Gold  or  silver  alloyed 
with  copper  in  large  proportions,  so  as  to  make 
a base  metal. 


In  many  continental  countries  the  smaller  currency  has 
been  made  of  a very  low  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  called 
billon.  . . . According  to  an  analysis  performed  at  the 
Owen’s  College  chemical  laboratory,  one  part  of  silver  and 
three  of  copper.  Billon  is  still  being  coined  in  Austria. 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  125. 
2.  Coin  struck  from  an  alloy  over  half  copper. 
‘’11/vl’  **  [F.,  dim.  of  bille : see  billet2.] 

[Early  mod.  E.  also  bellow ; 


against  each  other.  Formerly  in  the  United  States 
the  game  was  played  with  four  balls  on  a table  having  six 
pockets,  the  players  scoring  both  for  caroms  and  for  driv- 
ing the  balls  into  the  pockets.  (See  carom.)  This  is  nearly 
the  present  English  game.  Since,  however,  expert  players 
could  continue  an  inning  at  the  game  thus  played  almost 
without  limit,  the  pockets  were  dispensed  with  and  count- 
ing was  made  to  depend  entirely  upor  caroms.  Later,  pro- 
fessional players  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  French 
game,  in  which  only  three  balls  are  used,  and  this  was  mod- 
ified to  the  champions'  game,  in  which  a line,  called  a balk- 
line, is  drawn  crossing  each  corner  of  the  table  diagonally, 
within  which  two  counts  only  can  be  made.  Experts  now 
play  also  cushion-caroms,  in  which  the  cue-ball  must  touch 
the  cushion  before  hitting  the  second  object-ball,  or  hit  the 
second  ball  again  on  a return  from  the  cushion  ; the  balk- 
line  game,  which  is  the  same  as  the  champions’  game,  but 
with  balk-lines  14  inches  from  the  cushion  all  round  the 
table  ; and  the  bank-game,  in  which  the  cue-ball  must  hit 
the  cushion  before  touching  any  other  hall.  [The  singular 
form,  billiard,  is  occasionally  used,  and  is  always  employed 
in  composition. 

With  aching  heart,  and  discontented  looks, 

Returns  at  noon  to  billiard  or  to  books. 

Couper,  Retirement.] 

billiard-table  (bil'yard-tsFbl),  n.  A table  on 
which  the  game  of  billiards  is  played,  it  is  made 
of  mahogany  or  other  hard  wood,  of  strong  and  heavy 
construction,  and  has  a raised  cushioned  ledge  all  round, 

the  area  thus  formed  consisting  of  a bed  of  slate  or  marble  billowed  (bil'od),  V.  a.  [Pp.  of  billow , V.] 

cnvprpd  wit.ll  fine  fiTOon  elotb  rPlio  ei'm  imvioo  tbn  emellAnl  z-n  •.  t , , .il  ■*-  L J 


prob.  < Icel.  bylgja  (through  an  unrecorded 
ME.  *bylge)  = Sw.  bolja  = Dan.  bolge,  a billow, 
= OD.  bolghe,  bulghe  = LG.  bulge  = OHG. 
*bulga,  MHG.  G.  bulge,  a billow,  prob.  related 
to  OHG.  bulga,  MHG.  G.  bulge,  a bag;  ult.  < 
AS.  (etc.)  belgan,  swell,  swell  up,  whence  also 
bellows,  belly,  etc.  Cf.  bulge.]  A great  wave 
or  surge  of  the  sea,  occasioned  usually  by  a 
violent  wind:  much  used  in  figurative  applica- 
tions, and  often,  especially  in  the  plural,  as 
merely  equivalent  to  wave : as,  the  billows  of 
sorrow  rolled  over  him. 

You  stand  upon  the  rivage  and  behold 
A city  oij  the  inconstant  billows  dancing. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  (cho.). 
Strongly  it  bears  us  along,  in  swelling  and  limitless  bil- 
lows. Coleridge,  tr.  of  Schiller,  Homeric  Hexameter. 
= Syn.  See  wave. 

billow  fbil'o),  v.  [<  billow,  n.]  I.  intrans.  To 
swell ; rise  and  roll  in  large  waves  or  surges. 

The  black-browed  Marseillese  . . . do  billow  on  towards 
the  Tuileries,  where  their  errand  is. 

Carlyle,  French  Bev.,  II.  iv.  7. 

II.  trans.  To  raise  in  waves  or  billows. 
Young. 


common  size  being  10  by  5 feet,  and  the  largest  12  by  6 feet. 
Some  tables  are  provided  with  six  pockets,  one  at  each  cor- 
ner and  one  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  long  sides ; others 
have  four  pockets ; but  billiard-tables  are  now,  except  in 
England,  commonly  made  without  pockets, 
billicock,  n.  See  billycock. 
billing  (bil'ing),  n.  [Ppr.  of  bill  1,  v.]  A caress- 


billowy  (bil'6-i),  a.  [<  billow  + -t/L]  Swell- 
ing or  swelled  into  large  waves;  full  of  bil- 
lows or  surges ; having  an  appearance  or  effect 
as  of  billows:  as,  “the  billowie  ocean,”  Chap- 
man, Odyssey,  v.;  billowy  flames. 


ing  after  thefashion  of  doves  ; 'love-making:  ^ ^ome^Sg3  from  ^ C”npagn8’  with 

aa.  “your  billings  and  coomgs,”  Leigh  Hunt. 


its  rim. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  205. 


bill-poster 

bill-poster  ('birpos'-'ter),  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  post  up  bills  and  advertisements. 
Also  called  bill-sticker. 

bill-scale  (bil'skal),  n.  The  hard  scale  or  nib 
on  the  tip  of  the  beak  of  a chick,  aiding  it  to 
peck  the  shell  in  order  to  make  its  escape  from 
the  egg 

Dill-sticker  (bil'stik^er),  n.  Same  as  bill-poster . 
billy1  (bil'i),  n. ; pi.  billies  (-iz).  [Also  spelled 
billie  ; of  unknown  origin.  The  sense  is  rather 
too  definite  to  be  considered  an  application 
(like  “Jack,”  “Jill,”  “Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry”) 
of  the  familiar  proper  name  Hilly,  dim.  of  Bill,  a 
corruption  of  Will,  which  is  short  for  William.] 
A comrade ; a companion  ; a brother  in  arms, 
trade,  and  the  like;  a fellow;  a young  man. 
[Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street. 

Burns,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 

billy2  (bil'i),  n. ; pi.  billies  (-iz).  [A  slang  word, 
perhaps  a particular  application  of  the  familiar 
proper  name  Billy  : see  billy1,  and  ef.  betty  and 
jimmy.  Cf.  also  F.  bille,  a stick  or  stock,  under 
billet 2 and  billiards.]  1.  Stolen  metal  of  any 
kind.  [Slang.]  — 2.  A small  metal  bludgeon 
that  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket ; hence,  a 
policeman’s  club.  [Slang.]  — 3.  A slubbing- 
machine.  See  slubber. 

billy-biter  (bil'i-bLter),  n.  [<  Billy,  a familiar 
name,  + biter.]  A name  for  the  blue  titmouse, 
Pants  cceruleus.  Hacgillivray.  [Local,  Brit- 
ish.] 

Billy-blind  (bil'i-blind),  n.  1.  In  ballads,  the 
name  of  a benevolent  household  demon  or  fa- 
miliar spirit.  Also  written  Billy  Blind. — 2. 
[1.  c.]  The  game  of  blind-man’s  buff.  N.  E.  D. 
billyboy  (bil'i-boi),  n.  [Appar.  a humorous 
application  Of  Billy  boy  (<  billy1  + boy),  a fa- 
miliar phrase  of  address ; but  prob.  an  accom. 
to  this  form 
of  some 
other  name.] 

A flat-bot- 
tomed, bluff- 
bowed  barge, 
of  very  light 
draft,  espe- 
cially built 
for  the  navi- 
gation of  the 
river  Humber 
in  England 
and  its  tribu- 
taries. Sea-go- 
ing  billyboys  are 


Billyboy. 


generally  clincher-built  and  sloop-rigged,  but  some  are 
carvel-built  and  schooner-rigged.  Many  carry  a square 
topsail  and  lee-boards.  The  mast  is  fitted  to  the  deck  by 
a hinge,  so  that  it  can  be  lowered  when  passing  under 
a bridge. 

You  look  at  the  clustered  houses,  and  at  the  wharves 
with  the  black  old  billyboys  squattering  alongside. 

IK.  C.  Russell,  Sailor’s  Sweetheart,  ii. 
billycock  (bil'i-kok),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
stiff,  round,  low-crowned  felt  hat:  often  called 
a billycock  hat.  Also  spelled  billicoclc.  [Colloq.] 
billy-gate  (bil'i-gat),  n.  The  moving  carriage 
in  a slubbing-machine. 

billy-goat  (bil'i-got),  n.  A familiar  name  for 
a he-goat,  as  nanny-goat  is  for  a she-goat. 
billy-piecer  (bil'i-pe^ser),  n.  In  ivoolen-manvf., 
a child  who  pieces  or  joins  together  roving  on 
a carding-engine  called  a billy  or  slubbing- 
billy.  [Not  used  in  U.  S.] 
billy-roller  (bil'i-roHer),  n.  In  woolen-manuf 
a wooden  roller  in  the  slubbing-machine,  under 
which  cardings  are  passed,  and  by  which  they 
are  slightly  compressed. 

billy-web  (bil'i-web),  n.  A name  given  in 
Honduras  to  the  wood  of  a little-known  timber- 
tree. 

bilobate  (bl-lo'bat),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + lobate.]  Hav- 
ing or  divided  into  two  lobes:  as.  a bilobate 
leaf. 

bilobed  (bi'lobd),  a.  Same  as  bilobate. 
bilobular  (bi-lob'u-lar),  a.  Same  as  bilobate. 

Round  or  bilobular  structures  of  very  variable  size. 

Frey,  Histol.  and  Histo-chem.  (trans.),  p.  29. 

bilocation  (bi-lo-ka'shon),  n.  [<  bi-2  4-  loca- 
tion.'] The  power  of  being  in  two  places  at 
the  same  time.  See  extract. 

The  word  bilocation  has  been  invented  to  express  the 
miraculous  faculty  possessed  by  certain  saints  of  the 
Roman  Church,  of  being  in  two  places  at  once. 

E.  B.  Tylor , Prim.  Culture,  I.  404. 

bilocellate  (bi-lo-sel'at),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + locellus 
+ -ate1.]  In  bot.,  divided  into  two  locelli  or 
secondary  cells.  See  cut  in  next  column. 
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bilocular  (bl-lok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + 
loculus,  a cell  (<  locus,  a place),  + -or3.]  Divid- 
ed into  two  cells,  or 
containing  two  cells 
internally : as,  a bilo- 
cular pericarp, 
biloculate  (bi-lok'u- 
lat),a.  [As  bilocul-dr 
+ -ate1.]  Same  as 
bilocular. 

bilophodoni  (bi-lof'- 
o-dont),  a.  [<  L.  bi-, 

two-,  + Gr.  /door,  a Bilocellate.—  Enlarged  section  of 
t > p / _ / 1 't  _ \ a bilocellate  anther,  in  which  each 
crest,  -r  ooovg  ( OOOVT -)  of  the  two  cells  is  also  bilocellate. 

= E.  tooth.]  Having 

two  transverse  crests  on  a molar  tooth,  as  the 
tapirs,  dinotheriids,  and  kangaroos. 

The  biloyhodont  sub-type  becomes  more  marked  in  Di- 
notherium  and  in  the  anterior  small  molar  of  Mastodon. 

Owen , Anat.  Vert.,  III.  343. 

biloquial  (bi-16'kwi-al),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + 
loqui,  speak;  after  colloquial.]  Speaking  with 
two  different  voices.  N.  E.  D. 
biloquist  (bil'o-kwist),  n.  [As  biloquial  + -ist.] 
One  who  can  speak  with  two  different  voices. 
N.  E.  I). 

bilsah  (bil'sa),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A fine  kind  of 
tobacco  grown  in  the  district  of  Mahva  in  cen- 
tral India. 

bilsted  (bil'sted),  n.  [Appar.  a native  name.] 
Another  name  of  the  American  sweet-gum  tree, 
Liquidambar  Styraciflua. 
biltong,  biltongue  (bil'tong,  -tung),  n.  [S. 
African  D.  biltong,  < D.  bil,  buttock,  pi.  rump, 
+ tong  = E.  tongue.]  A South  African  name 
for  lean  meat  cut  into  thin  strips  and  dried  in 
the  sun. 

bimaculate,  bimaculated  (bi-mak'u-lat,  da- 
ted), a.  [<  bi-2  + maculate.]  Having  two 

spots;  marked  with  two  spots Bimaculated 

duck,  Anas glocitans  or  Querquedula  bimaculata,  a Euro- 
pean  species  of  teal. 

Bimana  (bim'a-na),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  (sc. 
animalia)  of  bimanus,  two-handed : see  bima- 
nous.]  An  order  of  Mammalia,  including  man 
alone,  established  by  Blumenbach,  and  retained 
by  Cuvier  and  most  naturalists  until  quite  re- 
cently. The  order  is  now  practically  abolished,  since  it 
has  been  shown  that,  zoologically  and  morphologically, 
man  differs  less  from  the  anthropoid  apes  than  these  apes 
do  from  most  monkeys.  The  custom  is  now  to  revert  in 
this  particular  to  the  classification  of  Linnajus,  who  in- 
cluded man  with  the  apes,  monkeys,  and  lemurs  in  one 
order,  Primates.  The  zoological  rank  now  usually  assigned 
to  the  genus  Homo  is  that  of  the  type  of  a family  Homi- 
nidce  or  Anthropidce,  the  term  Bimana  being  used,  if  at 
all,  as  the  name  of  a superfamily  or  suborder,  by  means  of 
which  man  alone  is  thus  contrasted  with  Simice. 

bimanet  (bl'man),  a.  [<  P.  bimane,  < NL.  bi- 
manus:  see  bimanous.]  Same  as  bimanous. 
bimanous  (bi'ma-nus),  a.  [<  NL.  bimanus, 
two-handed,  < L.  hi-,  two-,  + manus,  hand. 
Cf.  Bimana.]  1.  Having  two  hands. 

Two-handed  and  two-footed,  or  bimanous  and  biped. 

Laivrence , Lectures,  p.  159  (Ord  MS.). 
Specifically — 2.  In  zool.,  belonging  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Bimana. 
bimanual  (bi-man'u-al),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  4- 
manus  ( manu -),  hand,  + -al.  Cf.  manual.]  In- 
volving the  employment  of  both  hands, 
bimarginate  (bi-mar' ji-nat),  a.  [<  bi- 2 4- 
marginate.]  In  conch.,  furnished  with  a dou- 
ble margin  as  far  as  the  tip. 
bimbo  (bim'bo),  n.  A kind  of  punch,  drunk  as 
a liqueur,  made  with  six  lemons  and  a pound 
of  sugar  to  a quart  of  brandy  and  a quart  of 
water. 

bimedial  (bi-me'di-al),  n.  [<  bi-2  + medial; 
tr.  of  Gr.  £k  <5 bo  ykauv,  from  two  medials.]  In 
anc.  math.,  a line  compounded  of  two  medials. 
If  these  latter  make  a rational  rectangle,  the  compound 
is  called  a first  bimedial ; if  they  make  a medial  rec- 
tangle, the  compound  is  termed  a second  bimedial.  In 
modern  language  this  would  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
a bimedial  is  a quantity  of  the  form  ( j/a  4-  ybj  ye,  where 
a,  6,  and  c are  commensurable.  It  is  a first  or  a second 
bimedial  according  as  a fc  c is  or  is  not  a perfect  square. 

bimembral  (bi-mem'bral),  a.  [<  L.  bimembris, 
< bi-,  two-,  + membrum,  member.]  Consisting 
of  two  members,  as  a sentence.  Gibbs. 
bimenet,  v.  f.  A Middle  English  form  of  bemoan. 
bimensal  (bi-men'sal),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  4- 
rnensis,  a month.  Cf.  bimestrial.]  Occurring 
once  in  two  months ; bimonthly. 

Bimeria  (bi-me'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bi-,  two-, 
+ Gr.  yepo ;,  part.]  A genus  of  hydrozoans, 
typical  of  the  family  Bimeriidee. 

Bimeriidse  (bi-me-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bi- 
meria + -idee.]  A family  of  tubularian  hydro- 
zoans, typified  by  the  genus  Bimeria.  The  polyp- 
stock  is  covered  with  a perisarc,  the  generative  buds  are 
sessile,  and  the  tentacles  of  the  polyps  are  simple. 
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bimestrial  (bi-mes'tri-al),  a.  [<  L.  bimestris, 
of  two  months’  duration,  < hi-,  two-,  + mensis,  a 
month  ] Happening  every  two  months;  con- 
tinuing two  months. 

Dante  became  one  of  the  six  priors  (June,  1300),  an 
office  which  the  Florentines  had  made  bimestrial  in  its 
tenure,  in  order  apparently  to  secure  at  least  six  constitu- 
tional  chances  of  revolution  in  the  year. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  11. 
bimetallic  (bl-me-tal'ik),  a.  [<  F.  binUtallique, 

< bi-  (<  L.  bi-,  two-)  + metallique;  or  < in-2  4- 
metallic.  This  word  and  its  derivatives  are  of 
recent  origin,  M.  Cernuschi  having  been  the 
first  to  use  bimetallique  in  1869,  and  bimetallic  in 
1876.  N.  E.  D.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  two  met- 
als; specifically,  pertaining  to  the  use  of  a 
double  metallic  standard  in  currency.  See  bi- 
metallism. 

The  fallacy  that  prices  depend  directly  on  the  volume 
of  currency,  that  a bi-metallic  standard  is  practicable,  etc. 

N.  A.  llev.,  CXXVII.  352. 
bimetallism  (bl-met'al-izm),  n,  [<  bimetallic 
+ -ism.]  The  use  of  two  metals  as  money  at 
relative  values  set  by  legislative  enactment; 
the  union  of  two  metals  in  circulation  as  money 
at  a fixed  rate.  Specifically,  a monetary  system  which 
permits  the  unlimited  coinage,  at  a fixed  relative  value, 
of  both  silver  and  gold,  and  which  recognizes  coins  of 
both  metals  as  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 

This  coinage  was  superseded  by  the  bimetallic  (gold  and 
silver)  coinage  of  Croesus,  and  bimetallism  was  the  rule  in 
Asia  down  to  Alexander's  time  in  the  fixed  ratio  of  one  to 
thirteen  and  a half  between  the  two  metals.  Academy. 

bimetallist  (bi-met'al-ist),  n.  [<  bimetall-ic  4- 
-ist.  Cf.  bimetallism .]  One  who  advocates  the 
use  of  a double  metallic  monetary  standard. 

bimetallistic  (bl-met-a-lis'tik),  a.  [<  bimetal- 
list -I-  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  bimetal- 
lism. Contemporary  Rev. 

bimodular  (bi-mod'u-lar),  a.  [<  bimodulus  4- 
-arS.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  bimodulus. — 2. 
Having  two  moduli. 

bimodulus  (bi-mod'u-lus),  n. ; pi.  bimoduli  (-11). 
[NL.,  < bi-2  + modulus.]  In  math.,  the  double 
of  the  modulus  of  a system  of  logarithms, 
bimonthly  (bl-munth'li),  a.  [<  bi-2  + monthly.] 
Occurring  every  two  months.  Sometimes  errone- 
ously used  for  semi-monthly , as  applied  to  periodicals  ap- 
pearing twice  a month. 

bimucronate  (bi-mu'kro-nat),  a.  [<  bi-2  + mm- 
cronate.]  In  zool.,  having  two  mueros  or  angu- 
lar projections : as,  bimucronate  elytra, 
bimuscular  (bi-mus'ku-liir),  a.  [<  bi-2  -I-  muscu- 
lar.] In  conch.,  having  two  adductor  muscles, 
as  some  bivalves;  dimyarian. 

Bitnusculosa  (bi-mus-ku-16'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< L.  bi-,  two-,  4-  musculosus,  muscular,  < mus- 
culus,  muscle.]  In  conch.,  an  order  of  bivalve 
mollusks:  synonymous  with  Dimyaria.  Goidd, 
1841. 

bin1  (bin),  n.  [<  ME.  binne,  bynne,  byn,  a re- 
pository for  grain  or  bread,  usually  a manger, 

< AS.  binn,  a manger.  Origin  uncertain ; per- 
haps, like  D.  benne,  ben,  = G.  benne,  a baskets 
wagon,  = It.  benna,  a sleigh,  cart,  = F.  banne, 
benne,  a basket,  creel,  pannier,  basket-wagon,  < 
ML.  benna,  a basket,  a hamper,  appar.  the  same 
as  L.  benna,  quoted  as  an  old  Gaulish  name  for 
a kind  of  vehicle;  cf.  W.  ben,  a cart,  wagon.] 
1 . A box  or  inclosed  place  used  as  a repository 
for  any  commodity:  as,  a com  -bin;  a coal-Mn. 

— 2.  One  of  the  open  subdivisions  of  a cellar 
for  the  reception  of  wine-bottles. 

Also  spelled  binn. 

bin1  (bin),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  binned,  ppr.  bin- 
ning. [<  bin1,  «.]  To  put  into  or  store  in  a bin: 
as,  to  bin  liquor. 

bin2t  (bin),  adv.  and  prep.  [=E.  dial,  and  Sc. 
ben  (see  ben1),  < ME.  binne,  binnen,  binnon,  < 
AS.  binnan,  ONorth.  binna  (=  OS.  *binnan  = 
OFries.  binna  = D.  binnen  = MHG.  G.  binnen), 
within,  < be-,  by,  + innan,  within:  see  be-2  and 
in1;  cf.  but1.]  I .adv.  Within;  inside. 

II.  prep.  1.  Of  place,  within;  inside  of;  in. 

— 2.  Of  time,  within  ; during. 

bin3t,  v.  A shortened  form  of  been,  past  partici- 
ple, and  obsolete  infinitive  and  present  indica- 
tive plural,  of  be.  Bin  is  the  ordinary  pronun- 
ciation in  the  United  States  of  the  past  partici- 
ple been. 

Out  of  whom  [Beda]  cheifly  hath  bin  gatherd  since  the 
Saxons  arrival,  such  as  hath  bin  deliverd,  a scatterd  story 
pickt  out  heer  and  there.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

With  ev’ry  thing  that  pretty  bin 
My  lady  sweet  arise. 

S!\ak.y  Cymbeline,  ii.  3 (song). 
Blushes  that  bin 
The  burnish  of  no  sin. 

Crashaw,  Wishes  to  his  supposed  Mistress. 
As  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May.  Peele. 
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bina  (be'na),  n.  [<  Hind.  bin.  Cf.  been*.]  An 
East  Indian  guitar  with  seven  strings.  Also 
called  vina. 

binacle,  «.  See  binnacle. 
binal  (bi'nal),  a.  [<  ML.  binalis,  double,  < L. 
bini,  two  by  two:  see  binary.']  Twofold; 
double;  binary:  as,  “binal  revenge,”  Ford, 
Witch  of  Edmonton,  iii.  2. 

The  attempt  of  the  French  to  compel  the  use  of  the 
decimal  system  shows  the  difficulty  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing. Popular  necessities  compelled  the  introduction  of 
binal  divisions.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  423. 

binariant  (bi-na'ri-ant),  n.  A solution  of  the 
★ differential  equation,  IDa  + cDb  +,  etc.,  = 0. 
binary  (bi'na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Unarms , 
consisting  of  two  things,  < Uni,  pi.  (rarely 
sing.  Unus),  two  by  two,  two,  < Us,  double : 
see  hi-2.  Cf.  between.']  I.  a.  1.  Twofold; 
dual ; double  ; twain ; twin ; paired : said  of 
anything  which  is  composed  of  two  things  or 
considered  as  divided  into  two  things. — 2.  In 
hot.,  having  the  organs  in  twos : applied  to 
flowers:  equivalent  to  dimerous.— Binary  arith- 
metic, that  system,  invented  by  Leibnitz,  in  which  two 
figures  only,  0 and  1,  are  used  in  lieu  of  ten,  the  cipher 
being  placed  as  in  common  arithmetic,  but  denoting  mul- 
tiplication by  2 instead  of  by  10.  Thus,  1 is  one ; 10  is 
two ; 11  is  three  ; 100  is  four ; 101  is  five  ; 110  is  six  ; 111  is 
seven;  1000  is  eight;  1001  is  nine;  1010  is  ten. — Binary 
classification,  binary  system,  in  zobl.,  one  which  di- 
vides a group  of  objects  into  two  series,  as  the  class  of 
birds  into  two  subclasses,  Altrices  and  Prcecoces  ; a dichot- 
omous arrangement:  opposed  to  quinary,  etc.— Binary 
compound,  ill  chem.,  a compound  of  two  elements,  or  of 
an  element  and  a compound  performing  the  function  of 
an  element,  or  of  two  compounds  performing  the  functions 
of  elements,  according  to  the  laws  of  combination.  Fara- 
day assigns  as  the  distinctive  character  of  a binary  com- 
pound that  it  admits  of  electrolysis. — Binary  cubic.  See 
cubic.— _ Binary  engine,  an  engine  having  the  piston  of 
one  cylinder  impelled  by  steam  which,  being  exhausted 
into  another  part  of  the  apparatus,  communicates  its  un- 
utilized heat  to  some  volatile  liquid  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture ; the  vapor  of  this  second  liquid,  by  its  expansion  in  a 
second  cylinder,  yields  additional  force. — Binary  enun- 
ciation, in  logic,  a categorical  proposition  whose  verb  is 
not  to  be : as,  Socrates  dies.  Usually  called  a proposition 
of  second  adjacent.—  Binary  form,  or  binary  quantic, 
in  alg.,  a homogeneous  function  of  two  variables ; as : 
ax  + by, 

ax 2 + bxy  + cy%, 
ax 3 -f  bx^y  + cxy%  -f  dy%,  etc. 

So  binary  cubic,  quartic,  etc.— Binary  form,  in  music, 
a movement  based  upon  two  subjects  or  divided  into  two 
distinct  or  contrasted  sections.— Binary  logarithms,  a 
system  of  logarithms  contrived  and  calculated  by  Euler 
for  facilitating  musical  calculations.  In  this  system  1 is 
the  logarithm  of  2,  2 of  4,  etc.,  and  the  modulus  is  1.442- 
695  ; whereas  in  the  kind  commonly  used  1 is  the  loga- 
rithm of  10,  2 of  100,  etc.,  and  the  modulus  is  .43429448. 
— Binary  measure,  in  music,  the  measure  or  rhythm 
consisting  of  two  beats  or  pulses,  one  of  which  is  accented. 
See  measure  and  rhythm. — Binary  nomenclature,  bi- 
nary name,  in  zool.  and  bot.,  a binomial  nomenclature 
or  binomial  name.  See  binornial. — Binary  number,  a 
number  which  is  composed  of  two  units. — Binary  scale, 
the  scale  of  notation  used  in  binary  arithmetic.— Binary 
star,  a double  star  whose  members  have  a revolution 
around  their  common  center  of  gravity.  — Binary  theory 
Of  salts,  the  theory  which  regards  salts  as  consisting  of 
two  elements,  a basic  or  electropositive,  which  may  be  a 
metal  or  a radical,  and  an  acid  or  electronegative  element 
or  radical : as,  potassium  nitrate,  K-NOq  ; potassium  ace- 
tate, K-C2H302. 

II.  n .;  pi.  binaries  (-riz).  A 
whole  composed  of  two ; a dyad. 

To  make  two,  or  a binary,  . . . add 
but  one  unto  one. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  307. 

binate  (bi'nat),  a.  [<  NL.  bina- 
tus,  < L.  bini,  two  and  two : see  Binate  lea{ 
binary.]  In  bot.,  "being  double  or  a#™™-,  dipkyiia. 
in  couples ; having  only  two  leaflets  to  a peti- 
ole ; growing  in  pairs. 

binaural  (bin-a'ral),  a.  [<  L.  bini,  two  and 
two,  + auris  = E.  ear1.]  1.  Having  two  ears. 
— 2.  Pertaining  to  or  involving  the  use  of  both 
ears ; fitted  for  being  simultaneously  used  by 
two  ears : as,  a binaural  stethoscope,  which 
has  two  connected  tubes  capped  by  small  ear- 
pieces. 

There  is  even  a kind  of  binaural  audition,  by  means  of 
which  we  judge  imperfectly  of  direction  of  sound. 

Le  Conte , Sight,  p.  265. 
binching  (bin'ching),  n.  [Appar.  a dial,  form 
of  benching.  Cf.  dial,  bink,  berth:  = bench.]  In 
coal-mining , the  bed  or  rook  on  which  a layer  of 
*-coal  rests.  [Somersetshire,  Eng.] 
bind  (bind),  v. ; pret.  bound,  pp.  bound  (for- 
merly bounden,  now  only  attrib.),  ppr.  binding. 
[<  ME.  binder i (pret.  band,  bond,  later  bounde, 
pi.  bounden,  bounde,  pp.  bounden),  < AS.  bindan 
(pret.  band,  pi.  bundon,  pp.  bunden)  = OS.  bin- 
dan  = OFries.  binda  = D.  binden  = OHG.  bin- 
tan,  MHG.  G.  binden  = Ieel.  binda  = Sw.  binda 
= Dan.  binde  = Goth,  bindan,  bind,  tie,  = Skt. 
■f  bandh,  orig.  *bliandh,  bind,  tie.  The  same  root 
prob.  appears  in  L.  of-fend-ix,  of-fend-imentum, 
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the  knot  of  a band,  Gr.  miaua  (for  *rrev6pa, 
*<pevdga),  a rope.  See  band i,  band 2,  bend i, 
bend2,  etc.,  bond1,  bundle,  etc.]  I,  trans.  1.  To 
make  fast  (to,  on,  or  upon)  with  a band  or  bond 
of  any  kind. 

Thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a sign  upon  thine  hand. 

Dent.  vi.  8. 

Bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift  beast.  Micali  i.  13. 


II.  intrans.  1 . To  cohere ; stick  together. — 
2.  To  become  indurated,  hard,  or  stiff-,  as, 
clay  binds  by  heat. — 3.  To  be  obligatory  or  of 
force. 

Those  canons  or  imperial  constitutions  which  have  not 
been  received  here  do  not  bind.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

4.  To  tie  up  anything;  specifically,  to  tie  up 
sheaves. 


2.  To  unite  by  any  legal  or  moral  tie ; attach  by 
considerations  of  love,  duty,  interest,  obliga- 
tion, etc.:  as,  bound  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony ; 
bound  by  gratitude,  duty,  debt,  etc. 

Distrust  and  grief 
Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  chief. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  30. 

3.  To  put  in  bonds  or  fetters  ; deprive  of  lib- 
erty or  of  the  use  of  the  limbs  by  making  fast 
physically. 

Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him  away. 

Mat.  xxii.  13. 

He  took  Paul’s  girdle,  and  bound  his  own  hands  and 
feet,  and  said,  ...  So  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind 
the  man  that  owneth  this  girdle.  Acts  xxi.  11. 

4.  To  restrain ; hold  to  a particular  state, 
place,  employment,  eto. 

He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing.  Job  xxviii.  11. 
I have  no  official  business  to  bind  me. 

Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  II.  vii. 

5.  To  hinder  or  restrain  (the  bowels)  from 
their  natural  operations ; make  costive ; con- 
stipate.— 6.  To  fasten  around  anything ; fix  in 
place  by  girding  or  tying : as,  to  bind  a cord 
round  the  arm. 

I,  maiden,  round  thee,  maiden,  bind  my  belt. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

7.  To  encircle  with  a band  or  ligature ; gird ; 
confine  or  restrain  by  girding:  as,  “ bind  up 
those  tresses,”  Shah.,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 

A fillet  binds  her  hair.  Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  178. 

8.  To  swathe  or  bandage ; cover  and  swathe 
with  dressings : with  up. 

He  liealeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their 
wounds.  Ps.  clxvii.  3. 

Give  me  another  horse,  bind  up  my  wounds. 

Shak.,  Rich  III.,  v.  3. 

9.  To  form  a border  or  edge  on,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  or  ornamenting  ; edge : 
as,  to  bind  a wheel  with  a tire  ; to  bind  a gar- 
ment or  a carpet. 

Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders  round 
A deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  3. 
Black  cliffs  and  liigh, 

With  green  grass  growing  on  the  tops  of  them, 
Binding  them  round  as  gold  a garment’s  hem. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  I.  172. 

10.  To  tie  or  fasten  (loose  things)  together 
with  a band,  cord,  or  tie ; tie  up  into  one  bun- 
dle or  mass:  as,  to  bind  sheaves  of  grain. — 11. 
To  fasten  or  secure  within  a cover,  as  a book 
or  pamphlet.  See  bookbinding. — 12.  In  fen- 
cing, to  secure  (the  sword  of  an  adversary). 
See  binding,  n.,  3.— 13.  To  cause  to  cohere; 
cement ; knit ; unite  firmly : as,  to  bind  the 
loose  sand. 

The  sooner  to  effect, 

And  surer  bind,  this  knot  of  amity, — 

The  Earl  of  Armagnac  . . . 

Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

God  has  so  bound  society  together  that  if  one  member 
suffer,  all  suffer.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  60. 

Have  enough  oil  in  the  colours  to  bind  them. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  423. 
Binding  the  ink  to  prevent  its  smearing. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  343. 

14.  To  place  under  obligation  or  compulsion: 
as,  all  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws. 

This  ring  I gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me, 

To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good-will. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  4. 
’Tis  true,  by  my  father’s  will,  I am  for  a short  period 
bound  to  regard  you  as  his  substitute. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

15.  To  put  under  legal  obligation:  often  with 
over : as,  to  bind  a man  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
Specifically — 16.  To  indenture  as  an  appren- 
tice : often  with  out. 

My  mother  she  wanted  to  bind  me  out  to  a blacksmith. 

Mrs.  Stowe , Oldtown,  p.  83. 
To  bind  band  and  foot.  See  hand.—  To  bind  in,  to 
inclose ; surround. 

Bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 

A costly  jewel  . . . bound  in  with  diamonds. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VL,  iii.  2. 
To  bind  up  in,  to  cause  to  be  wholly  engrossed  with  ; ab- 
sorb in ; connect  intimately  with  : chiefly  in  the  passive. 
Seeing  that  his  life  is  bound  up  in  the  lad’s  life. 

Gen.  xliv.  30. 


They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind. 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 
5.  In  falconry,  to  seize  a bird  in  the  air  and 
cling  to  it : said  of  a hawk. 

bind  (bind),  n.  [<  bind,  v.  In  third  sense,  cf. 
bundle,  and  see  tie,  n.  In  the  botanical  sense, 
< ME.  byndel  a climbing  stem,  esp.  woodbine, 
ivy ; chiefly  in  comp,  as  wudebinde,  woodbind. 
The  word,  by  its  use  in  comp.,  has  suffered  cor- 
ruption to  bine,  Sc.  bin-,  ben- : see  bine1,  woodbine, 
bearbine,  etc.,  and  the  compounds  of  bind  be- 
low.] 1.  A tie  or  band;  anything  that  binds. 
Specifically — (a)  A connecting  timber  in  a 
ship.  (6)  In  music,  a tie,  slur,  or  brace. — 2. 
In  coal-mining,  indurated,  argillaceous  shale 
or  clay,  such  as  frequently  forms  the  roof  of 
a coal-seam:  same  as  bend1,  12,  and  bat1,  10. 
[Eng.] — 3.  A unit  of  tale.  A bind  of  eels  is 
250.  A bind  of  skins  is  32,  or  of  some  kinds  40. 
•[Eng.] — 4.  Bounds;  limit;  stint:  as,  I am  at 
my  bind.  [Scotch.] 

Their  bind  was  just  a Scots  pint  overhead,  and  a tappit- 
hen  to  the  bill,  and  no  man  ever  saw  them  the  waur  o’t. 

■ Scott,  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  I.  i. 
5.  A climbing  stem;  a bine;  specifically,  a 
stalk  of  hops.  See  bine1. 

The  whyle  God  of  his  grace  ded  growe  of  that  soyle 
The  fayrest  bynde  hym  [Jonah]  abof  that  ever  burne  wyste. 

^ Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  444. 

binder  (bln'der),  n.  [<  ME.  byndere,  < AS.  bin- 
dere,  < bindan,  bind:  see  bind,  v.,  and  -er1.]  1. 
A person  who  binds.  Specifically — (a)  One 
who  binds  books ; a bookbinder,  (b)  One  who 
binds  sheaves. — 2.  Anything  that  binds,  in  any 
sense  of  that  verb. — 3.  In  bricklaying,  a header 
which  extends  partly  through  a wall ; a bonder. 
— 4.  In  carp. , a tie-beam ; a binding-joist  serv- 
ing as  a transverse  support  for  the  bridging- 
joists  above  and  the  ceiling-joists  below. — 5. 
An  attachment  to  a sewing-machine  for  folding 
an  edge  or  a binding. — 6.  In  agri. : (a)  An  at- 
tachment to  a reaper  for  tying  the  bundles  of 
grain.  (6)  A cord  or  wire  used  to  tie  a bundle 
of  wheat  or  corn ; binder-twine. — 7.  An  arrester 
or  stop  for  the  shuttle  of  a loom. — 8.  A tem- 
porary cover  for  loose  sheets  of  music,  papers, 

etc. — 9.  pi.  Same  as  binding,  4 Binders’ 

board,  thick,  smooth,  calendered  pasteboard  used  for  the 
covers  of  books. 

binder-frame  (bln'dfer-fram),  n.  In  inach.,  a 
hanger  supporting  shafting  and  guide-pulleys, 
and  having  adjustable  bearings  by  which  the 
position  of  the  pulleys  can  be  regulated  to 
suit  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  belts. 

bindery  (bin'der-i),  n .;  pi.  binderies  (-iz).  [< 

bind,  v.,  + -ery.]  A place  where  books  are 
bound. 

bindheimite  (bind'him-it),  n.  [<  J.  J.  Ttind- 
heim  (a  German  chemist).]  An  amorphous  an- 
timoniate  of  lead  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  antimonial  minerals,  especially  jarne- 
sonite. 

binding  (bin 'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bind,  v.]  1. 
Serving  to  bind,  fasten,  or  connect;  making 
fast. — 2.  Having  power  to  bind  or  oblige ; obli- 
gatory : as,  a binding  engagement. 

Civil  contracts  may  be  held  binding  although  made  by 
lunatics.  E.  C.  Mann , Psychol.  Med.,  p.  87. 

3.  Astringent. — 4.  Causing  constipation;  con- 
stipating. [Colloq.] 

binding  (bin'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bind,v.]  1. 
The  act  or  action  of  making  fast,  securing,  unit- 
ing, etc.,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb  bind:  as,  the 
binding  of  prisoners ; wire  that  serves  for  bind- 
ing.— 2.  Anything  that  binds ; a bandage ; the 
cover  of  a book,  with  the  sewing  and  accom- 
panyingwork;  something  that  securesthe  edges 
of  cloth  or  of  a garment. — 3.  In  fencing,  a 
method  of  securing  the  adversary’s  sword,  con- 
sisting in  crossing  it  with  a pressure,  accom- 
panied with  a spring  of  the  wrist. — 4.  pi.  In 
ship-building,  the  beams,  transoms,  knees,  wales, 
keelson,  and  other  chief  timbers  used  for  con- 
necting and  strengthening  the  various  parts  of 
a vessel.  Also  called  binders. — 5.  The  condi- 
tion assumed  by  adhesive  soils  in  hot  dry  sea- 
sons ; a similar  condition  in  the  soil  of  flower- 
pots in  which  plants  have  been  kept  too  long  or 
too  dry;  closeness,  dryness,  or  hardness  of  tex- 
ture.—-6.  In  mach.,  the  prevention  of  free  mo- 
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tion  in  one  part  of  a machine  by  the  sagging  or  by  fusing  bend  and  cringe.  ] 1 . To  make  a low 

any  deviation  from  a straight  line  of  another  obeisance;  courtesy.— 2 To  crinee-  fawn 
portion.—  7.  A projection  of  a part  of  a struc-  bing-ore  (bing'or),  n.  Lead  ore  in  small  lumps 

ture  or  machme  by  which  parts  intended  to  [Eng.]  P , r,  „ .-  ..  , - — -o — b- 

touch  are  prevented  from  coming  into  perfect  bingstead  Cbing'stedl  v Tn  in  in  hi  n ,,i  t,™  j t /??es-/  A\so  diophtha  hems. 

contact.  8.  Naut.,  a wrought-irol  ring  Lound  d ^o^T-g’ 


vuuiing  1UIU  pcxicuu 

contact.  8.  Naut.,  a wrought-iron  ring  around  where’ bing-ore  is'  stored  ready" 'tog^tHhe 
a dead-eye — Binding-cloth,  a dyed  and  stamped  smelter.  [North.  Ene  1 

fabric  used  for  the.  binding  of  books.-BMin^oiste,  bink  (bingk),  n.  [Sc?  Ind  North.  E.;  < ME. 


blnomialism 

genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Ephemericke,  Latreille,  1802. — 3.  [1.  e.]  An 
X-shaped  bandage  for  maintaining  dressings 
*on  both  eyes.  Also  called  diophthalmus. 


r « 1U1  UW  inuunig  vx  UUUlia. -DmU-LUg-J  OlSbS, 

beams  m flooring  which  support  the  bridging-joists  above 
and  the  ceiling- joists  below.— Binding-piece,  a piece 
nailed  between  two  opposite  beams  or  joists,  to  prevent 
lateral  deflection;  a strutting- or  straining-piece.— Bind- 
ing-rafter, a longitudinal  timber  which  supports  the  roof- 
rafters  between  the  ridge  and  the  eaves  or  the  comb  and 
the  cave.  See  purlin.— Binding -Strake,  in  ship-build- 
ing, a thick  straking-wale,  placed  where  it  can  be  bolted 
to  knees,  etc.— Binding- wire,  a wire  made  of  very  soft 
iron,  used  to  connect  pieces  which  are  to  be  soldered  to- 
gether. — Extra  binding.  See  bound  extra,  under  bounds. 
— Half  binding,  ill  bookbinding,  a leather  back  and  pa- 
pered-board  sides.— Quarter  binding,  in  bookbinding, 
a cheap  leather  or  cloth  back  with  board  sides  cut  flush 
with  the  leaves.— Three-quarter  binding,  in  bookbind- 
ing, a leather  back  of  extra  width  with  leather  corners 
and  papered  board  sides. 

bindingly  (bin'ding-li),  adv.  In  a binding  man- 
ner; so  as  to  bind. 

buidingness  (bin'ding-nes),  n.  [<  binding,  p.  a., 
+ -ness.~\  The  quality  of  being  binding  or  ob- 
ligatory. 

The  unconditional  bindingness  of  the  practical  reason. 

Coleridge. 

binding-post  (bin'ding-post),  «.  In  an  elec- 
trical apparatus,  a small  metallic  post  on  which 
an  electric  conductor  may  be  clamped  by 
means  of  a screw. 

binding-screw  (bin'ding-skro),  u.  I.  A screw 
designed  to  bind  and  fasten  two  parts  of  any 
adjustable  tool  or  apparatus,  as  the  blade  of 
a bevel;  a set-screw;  espe- 
cially, a screw  set  in  at  right 
angles  to  another,  either 
abutting  against  it  or  tight- 
ening the  female,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  male  from  turn- 
ing.— 2.  In  elect.,  a simple 


bink,  binke,  var.  of  benk,  benke,  unas’s’ibilated 
form  of  bench,  q.  v.  Cf.  bank1,  bank 2.]  1.  A 

bench;  a seat. — 2.  A wooden  frame,  fixed  to 
the  wall  of  a house,  for  holding  dishes. — 3. 
A bank;  an  acclivity.— 4.  In  cotton-manuf.,  a 
stock  of  cotton  composed  of  successive  layers 
from  different  bales ; a bunker,  in  supplying 
cotton  to  the  machinery,  the  stock  is  raked  down  in  such 
a manner  as  to  mix  the  material  thoroughly. 

Quarter  binding, 'in  “bmkbindiru/,  binn,  n.  See  ioiL 

loth  back  with  board  sides  cut  flush  Dinna  (Dm  a),  [be.,  = be  na,  be  not:  na  = E. 

no1,  adv.  Cf.  dinna,  do  not,  winna,  will  not.l 
Be  not. 

binnacle  (bin'a-kl),  n.  [Also  written  binacle,  a 
corruption  of  earlier  bittacle,  bitticle,  < Pg.  bita- 
cola  = Sp.  bitdeora  = F.  habita- 
cle,  a binnacle,  orig.  an  abode, 
< L.  habitaculum,  a little  dwell- 
ing, < habitare,  dwell : see  habi- 
tation.]  A framework  or  case 
on  the  deck  of  a ship,  in  front 
of  the  steersman,  and  also  in 
various  other  positions,  con- 
taining a nautical  compass, 
and  fitted  with  lights  by  which 
the  compass  can  be  read  at 
night.  In  sailing-vessels  steered  by 
large  hand-wheels  there  are  usually 
two  binnacles,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
wheel,  placed  so  that  the  helmsman 
can  readily  look  into  the  binnacle 
on  the  weather  side  of  the  wheel. 

binnacle-list  (bin ' a - kl  - list), 
n.  A list  of  the  sick  men  on 
board  a man-of-war,  placed  in 

— _. , „ the  binnacle  for  the  information  of  the  officer 

arrangement  by  which  two  the  deck. 

electrical  conductors  may  be  Binneya  (bin'e-ya),  n.  [NL.,  after  Binneij,  an 
brought  into  metallic  con-  American  naturalist.]  A genus  of  I --J  " 


lUlUU 

binode 

knot.] 


(bi'nod),  n. 
1.  In  math 


[<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + nodus, 
a singularity  of  a surface 


Fig 


Binnacle. 


Binding-screw. 


brought  into  metallic  con- 
nection^ (See  cut.)  A sim- 
ilar stationary  arrangement 
is  called  a binding-post. 

binding-strake  (bin'ding-strak),  n.  In  ship- 
building, one  of  two  strakes  of  deck-planking 
worked  next  to  the  waterways  or  alongside 
the  hatches  of  wooden  ships.  They  are  about  an 
Inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  thicker  than  the  remainder  of 
the  deck,  but  are  lowered  between  the  beams  and  ledges 
to  make  the  upper  side  even  with  the  rest.  They  make  a 

more  complete  tie  between  the  deck-frame  and  deck-plank, 
bmd-rail  (bind'ral),  n.  A timber  cap  or  tie  Valais,  Switzerland 
placed  on  top  of  a group  of  piles,  to  hold  them  binnogue  (bin 'nog), 
together  and  make  a support  for  floor-beams.  wnT""  v"' 
bindweb  (blnd'web),  n.  In  anat.,  neuroglia.  »= 

bindweed  (bind'wed),  n.  [Also  bine-weed;  early  binny  (bin'i),  «.;  pi 


__  -&VUUOVU  land-snails, 
iamily  ilelicidce , peculiar  to  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia.  The  shell  is  too  small  to  contain  the  whole  body, 
so  that  wnen  the  animals  retreat,  as  they  do  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  dry  season,  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
would  otherwise  be  exposed  are  covered  and  protected  by 
the  greatly  enlarged  epiphragin. 

binnick,  n.  See  bennick. 
binnite  (bin'It),  n.  [<  Binn  (see  def.)  + -ifc-'.] 
A sulpbid  of  arsenic  and  copper  occurring  in 
isometric  crystals  in  the  dolomite  of  the  Bin- 
nenthal,  or  valley  of  Binn,  in  the  canton  of 
Valais,  Switzerland. 

iinnogue  (bin'nog),  n.  A head-dress  formerly 
worn  by  the  women  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
described  as  a kind  of  kerchief.  Blanche. 

hinnies  (-iz). 


, — - - - - — , — /i—  i - — . , v ■ .Li j y --v  — ,,  ...,  ..... [Appar.  of 

"■mod.  E.  byndeweed;  < bind  + weed1.]  The  com-  Dative  origin.]  A fish  {Barbus  bynni)  of  the 
mon  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Convolvulus,  family  Cyprinidce,  related  to  the  barbel.  It  in- 
e specially  of  C.  arvensis,  C.  (or  Calystegia ) sc-  habits  the.  Nile. 

pnm,  and  C.  (or  Calystegia)  Soldanella Black  binocle  (bin'o-kl),  n.  [=  F.  binocle  = Sp.  bino- 

bmdweed  (a)  Polygonum  Convolvulus,  (b)  Tamus  Colo,  < L.  bini,  two  and  two,  double  + oculus 
communis  ot  Europe. — Blue  bindweed,  the  bittersweet,  eve:  see  ocular  1 A dioidre  teles™™  fitlS 
Solatium  Dulcamara.—  Bough  bindweed  a species  of  „.:A.  . oemar.j  .a.  dioptric  telescope,  fitted 
smilax,  Smilax  aspera.  ' with  two  tubes  for  the  use  of  both  eyes  at  once : 

bindwith  (blnd'with),  n.  [<  bind  + with 2.]  A *also  used  for  opera-glass. 
name  given  to  the  plant  Clematis  Vitalba  (the  ,yr'  — 'u: 

traveler's  joy),  from  its  stems  being  used  to 
bind  up  fagots. 

bindwood  (bind'wud),  n.  [<  bind  + wood1.] 

A Scotch  name  for  ivy,  from  its  entwining  or 
bind! ng_ itself  around  stronger  plants,  etc. 
bine1  (bin),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  bind,  n.,  as  in 
woodMne.]  The  stem  of  a climbing  plant. 


bine2  (bin),  n.  See  boyn. 
binervate  (bl-ner'vat),  a.  [/(  -T-  nervate .] 

1.  iwo-nerved;  especially,  in  hot.,  having  two 
longitudinal  ribs:  applied  to  certain  leaves. — 

2.  In  entom.,  having  two  nervures  or  veins,  as 
an  insect’s  wing. 

Binet’s  function.  Bee  function. 

“f11®1  (bing),  [<  ME.  bing,  binge,  benge,  < 

Icel.  bmgr =Bw.  binge,  aheap;  also,  withtrans- 
terred  sense,  Dan.  bing,  a bin.  Cf.  bin1,  with 
which  Wnyhasprob.  been  confused.]  1.  Aheap 
or  pile  of  anything : as,  a bing  of  corn,  potatoes, 
coal,  ore,  etc. — 2.  A definite  quantity  of  lead 
ore,  equal  to  8 hundredweight.  [North.  En»  1 
bing2  (bing),  V.  i.  To  go.  [Old  slang.] 

Bing  out  and  tour,  ye  auld  devil.  ,r  , 

binee  fbinil  • L xxviii'  Binoculus  (bi-nok'ii-lus) 

Dinge  (biiij),  t.  %. , prefc.  and  pp.  binged,  ppr.  J 1 ' ■ 

omgeing.  [Sc.,  also  beenge , beenje,  appar.  formed 


binocular  (bi-nok'-  or  bin-ok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
Uni,  double,  + oculus,  eye,  + -ar2."  Cf.  binocle.'] 
1.  Having  two  eyes:  as,  “most  animals  are 
binocular,”  Derham.  Also  binoculate.  [Rare.] 
—2.  Referring  to  both  eyes;  suited  for  the 
simultaneous  use  of  both  eyes:  as,  a binocular 
telescope  or  microscope. 

The  want  of  binocular  perspective  in  paintings  interferes 
seriously  with  the  completeness  of  the  illusion. 

Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  144. 
Binocular  microscope.  See  microscope. 
binocularity  (bi-nok-  or  bin-ok-u-lar'i-ti),  n. 
[<  binocular  + -ity.]  Binocular  quality  or  con- 
dition ; the  simultaneous  employment  of  both 
eyes.  Le  Conte. 

binocular ly  (bi-nok'-  or  bin-ok'u-lar-li),  adv. 
By  means  of  two  eyes ; in  such  a manner  as  to 
be  viewed  by  both  eyes. 

The  reticulation  presents  itself  in  clear  relief,  when 
viewed  binocularly  with  a sufficiently  high  power. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 276. 
If  these  two  photographs  be  binocularly  combined,  . . . 
they  ought  to  and  must  produce  a visual  effect  exactly  like 
an  actual  object  or  scene.  Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  127. 

binoculate  (bi-nok'-  or  bin-ok'u-lat),  a.  [<  L. 
bini,  double,  + oculus,  eye,  + -ate1.] 
binocular,  1 


Binode  and  Neighboring:  Parts  of  the  Surface  z%  = xy. 

■ ig.  i.  View  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  z.  Fig.  2.  Sections 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  Fig.  3.  Sections  inclined  450  to  the  axes  of 
x and  y. 

consisting  of  a point  at  which  there  are  two 
tangent  planes.  In  the  surface  shown  in  fig. 
1 each  of  these  planes  is  tangent 
along  the  whole  length  of  a line ; but 
this  circumstance  is  not  a necessary 
concomitant  of  the  singularity. — 2. 

A crunode  formed  by  the  crossing  of 
two  branches  of  a curve, 
binodose,  binodous  (bi-no'd6s,-dus), 
a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + nodus,  knot, 

+ -ose,  -ow5.]  In  zool.,  having  two  knot-like 
★swellings. 

binomial  (bl-no'mi-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  bi- 
nomius,  tr.  of  Gr.  kn  6vo  ovogdrov,  having  two 
names  (<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + nomen,  name),  4-  -al ; 
the  fuller  form  would  be  binominal,  q.  v.]  I.  a. 
1.  In  alg.,  consisting  of  two  terms  connected 
by  the  sign  + or  — ; pertaining  to  binomials. 

2.  In  zool.  and  bot. : (a)  Using  or  having  two 
names:  applied  to  the  system  of  nomencla- 
ture introduced  by  Linnaeus,  in  which  every 
plant  and  animal  receives  two  names,  one  in- 
dicating the  genus,  the  other  the  species:  as, 
Felis  leo,  the  lion;  Beilis  perennis,  the  daisy. 
The  generic  word  is  always  written  first,  and  with  a capital 
initial  letter ; it  is,  or  is  taken  as,  a noun.  The  specific 
word  follows,  and  is  usually  an  adjective,  or  used  adjec- 
tively,  though  it  may  be  a noun.  In  zoology  the  practice 
is  now  to  write  all  specific  words  with  a lower-case  (or 
small)  initial,  though  substantive  and  personal  and  geo- 
graphical  words  are  often  written  with  a capital,  which 
is  the  common  practice  in  botany.  Hence (b)  Con- 

sisting of  two  names:  as,  binomial  terms.  Also 
binominal — Binomial  coefficient,  the  numerical  co- 
efficient of  any  term  in  the  development  of  (x  + y)n,  where 
n is  any  whole  number.— Binomial  development, 
a development  by  the  binomial  theorem.— Binomial 
equation,  an  algebraical  equation  consisting  of  two 
terms  : as,  aar* -t- =0.— Binomial  theorem,  the  the- 
orem invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  raising  a binomial 
to  any  power,  or  for  extracting  any  root  of  it  by  an  ap- 
proximating infinite  series.  According  to  this  theorem 
we  have : * 

(x + y)2 = + 2a^/-f-  ?/2 
(X+y)3=x3+3x2y+3xy2+y3 
(x+y)*=%‘i+4x3y-\-6x2y2+4xy3+y4:  • or,  in  general, 

(z  + y)-  = + nx- -1  y + - 2 y2  + ’1(11=22^=^ 


v—  -----  •-  [NT,.,  < L.  bini, 

two  and  two,  + oculus,  eye.]  1.  A genus  of 
branehiopod  crustaceans.  See  Apus,  2.-2.  A 


s"-32/3+,  etc. 

II.  n.  1.  In  alg.,  an  expression  or  quantity 
consisting  of  two  terms  connected  by  tbe  sign 
+ or  — , denoting  the  sum  or  the  difference  of 
the  two  terms:  as,  a + b,  3®  — 2c,  a, 2 + b,  x2  — 
2 V ?/• — 2.  In  zool,  and  bot.,  a name  consisting 
of  two  terms,  generic  and  specific,  as  the  proper 
name  of  a species,  the  generic  always  preced- 
--  l - — mg  the  specific  word:  as,  Felis  leo,  the  lion. 
Same  as  binomi&lisn^bl-nd'mi-al-izm)^.  [(  binomial  + 
-ism.]  1.  The  binomial  method  of  nomencla- 


ture, especially  in  zoology  .and  botany. — 2. 
The  doctrine  or  use  of  that  method. 

Also  binomiality. 


Binormal. — The  full  lines 
show  a cylinder  with  a helix 
drawn  upon  it  and  two  bi- 
normals. The  dotted  lines 
show  the  tangents  and  prin- 
cipal normals  at  the  same 
two  points  of  the  helix  and 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 


binomialist 

binomialist  (bi-no'mi-al-ist),  re.  [<  binomial,  n., 
+ -ist.]  One  who  uses  the  binomial  system  of 
nomenclature  in  zoology  and  botany.  See  bi- 
nomial, a.,  2. 

binomiality  (bi-no-mi-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  binomial 

+ -ity.]  Same  as  binomialism. 
binomially  (bi-no'mi-al-i),  adv.  In  a binomial 
manner ; after  the  binomial  method  of  nomen- 
clature in  zoology  and  botany, 
binominal  (bi-nom'i-nal),  a.  [<  L.  binominis, 
having  two  names  (<  bi-,  two-,  + nomen , name), 
+ -a?.]  Same  as  binomial,  2. 
binominated  (bi-nom'i-na-ted),  a.  [<  L.  hi-, 
two-,  + nominatus,  named  (see  nominate),  + 
-ed2.]  Having  two  personal  names, 
binominoust  (bi-nom'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  binomi- 
nis : see  binominal.']  Having  or  bearing  two 
names. 

binormal  (bi-n6r'mal),  n.  [<  bi-2  + normal.] 
In  math.,  a normal  to  two  consecutive  elements 
of  a curve  in  space ; a nor- 
mal perpendicular  to  the 
osculating  plane, 
binotate,  ~ binotated  (bl- 
no'tat,  -ta-ted),  a.  [<  L. 
bi-,  two,  + nota,  mark,  + 

-aiei,  -ated.]  In  zool.,  mark- 
ed with  two  dots, 
binotonous  (bi-not'o-nus), 
a.  [<  L.  bird,  two  by 
two  (see  binary),  + tonus, 
note,  tone  (see  tone) ; after 
monotonous.]  Consisting 
of  two  tones  or  notes : as, 
a binotonous  sound, 
binons  (bi'nus),  a.  [<  L. 
binus,  usually  in  pi.  bini, 
two  and  two,  double : see  binary  and  between.] 
Double ; in  a pair ; binate. 
binoxalate  (bi-nok'sa-lat),  n.  [<  L.  bini,  two 
and  two  (see  binary),  + oxalate.]  In  cliem., 
an  oxalate  in  which  only  one  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  a metal, 
binoxid,  binoxide  (bi-nok'sid,  -sid  or  -sid),  n. 
[<  L.  bini,  two  and  two  (see  binary),  + oxid.] 
In  chem.,  same  as  dioxid. 
binoxyde,  n.  See  binoxid. 
bintt.  A Middle  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
tracted form  of  bindeth,  the  third  person  singu- 
lar of  bind. 

binturong  (bin'tu-rong),  n.  The  native  name, 
and  now  the  usual  book-name,  of  Aretictis  bin- 
turong, an  Indian  prehensile-tailed  carnivorous 
mammal  of  the  family  Viverridce  and  subfamily 
Arctietidime.  Also  called  Ictidcs  ater  or  I.  al- 
bifrons,  and  formerly  Viverra  binturong.  See 
Aretictis. 

bimiclear  (bl-nu'kle-ar),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + nuclear.] 
Having  two  nuclei  or  central  points, 
binucleate  (bi-nu'kle-at),  a.  [<  bi-2  + nucle- 
ate.] Having  two  nuclei,  as  a cell, 
binucleolate  (bi-nu'kle-o-lat),  a.  [<  bi-2  + 
nucleolate.]  In  biol.,  having  two  nucleoli : ap- 
plied to  cells. 

bio-.  [NL.  etc.  bio-,  < Gr.  piog,  life,  akin  to  L. 
virus,  living  (>  vita,  life : see  vivid,  vital),  = 
Goth,  kwius  = AS.  ewieu,  E.  quick,  living : see 
quick.]  An  element  in  many  compound  words, 
chiefly  scientific,  meaning  life, 
bio-bibliographical  (bf'o-bib'Ti-o-graf'i-kal), 
a.  [<  Gr.  piog,  life,  + bibliographical.]  Treat- 
ing of  or  dealing  with  both  the  life  and  the 
* writings  of  an  author. 

bioblast  (bi' 6 -blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  piog,  life,  + 
p/uiaTog,  a germ,  < pkaaraveiv,  bud,  sprout,  grow.] 
In  biol.,  a formative  cell  of  any  kind ; a minute 
mass  of  bioplasm  or  protoplasm  about  to  be- 
come a definite  cell  of  any  kind.  Thus,  osteoblasts, 
white  blood-corpuscles  or  leucocytes,  lymph-corpuscles, 
etc.,  are  all  bioblasts. 

bioblastic  (bi-o-blas'tik),  a.  [<  bioblast  + -ic.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  bioblasts, 
biocellate  (bi-o-sel'at),  a.  [<  bi-2  + ocellate.] 
Marked  with  two  eye-like  spots,  as  the  wings 
of  some  insects. 

biocentric  (bi-o-sen'trik),  a.  [<  Gr.  piog,  life, 
+ KEvrpov,  center.]  Treating  life  as  a central 
fact. 

biochemic  (bi-o-kem'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  piog,  life,  + 
chemic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chemistry  of 
life. 

biod  (bi'od),  n.  [<  Gr.  piog,  life,  + od,  q.  v.] 
The  od  of  animal  life;  biogen;  animal  mag- 
netism, so  called.  Von  Eeichenbach. 
biodynamic  (bi'o-di-nam'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  piog, 
life,  + dynamic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  doc- 
trine of  vital  force  or  energy ; biophysiological. 
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biodynamical  (bl'-'o-di-narn'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 

biodynamic. 

The  biostatical  and  the  biodynamical— i.  e.,  the  consid- 
eration of  the  structure  ready  to  act,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  structure  acting. 

G.  H.  Lewes , Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  1. 119. 
biodynamics  (bFo-di-nam'iks),  n.  [<  Gr.  piog, 
life,  + dynamics.]  The  doctrine  of  vital  force 
or  energy,  or  the  action  of  living  organisms: 
★opposed  to  biostatics. 

biogen  (bi'o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  piog,  life,  + -jevf/g, 
producing:  see  -gen.]  A hypothetical  soul- 
stuff;  the  substance  of  a supposed  spiritual 
body ; the  od  of  organic  life.  Coues. 
biogenation  (bi'o-je-na'shon),  n.  [<  biogen  + 
-ation.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  affected 
by  biogen ; animation ; vitalization. 

All  animals  are  probably  also  susceptible  of  biogenation , 
which  is  the  affection  resulting  from  the  influence  of  bio- 
gen. Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  192. 

biogenesis  (bi-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  piog,  life, 
+ yheaig,  generation:  see  genesis.]  1.  The 
genesis  or  production  of  living  beings  from  liv- 
ing beings;  generation  in  an  ordinary  sense: 
the  converse  of  spontaneous  generation,  or  abio- 
genesis.  Various  methods  in  which  biogenesis  is  known 
to  occur  give  rise  to  special  terms,  as  gamogenesis,  parthe - 
nogenesis,  etc. 

2.  The  doctrine  which  holds  that  the  genesis 
of  living  beings  from  living  beings  is  the  only 
one  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and 
which  investigates  or  speculates  upon  the  facts 
in  the  case  upon  such  premises : the  opposite 
of  abiogenesis. — 3.  Same  as  biogeny,  1. 
biogenesist  (bi-o-jen'e-sist),  n.  [<  biogenesis 
+ -1st.]  One  who  favors  the  theory  of  biogen- 
esis. Also  called  biogenist. 
biogenetic  (bi"o-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  biogenesis  (in 
sense  2,  < biogen),’ after  genetic .]  1.  Of  orper- 

taining  to  biogenesis  or  biogeny  in' any  way: 
as,  a biogenetic  process;  a biogenetic  law  or 
principle. 

This  fundamental  biogenetic  law.  Haeckel  (trails.). 
2.  Consisting  of  biogen;  done  by  means  of  bio- 
gen ; relating  to  the  theory  of  biogen.  Coues. 
biogenetically  (bi 'o-je-net'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
biogenetic  manner ; by  means  of  or  according 
to  the  principles  of  biogenesis  or  biogeny. 
biogenist  (bi-oj'e-nist),  n.  [<  biogeny  + - ist .] 
Same  as  biogenesist. 

biogeny  (bi-oj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  piog,  life,  + 
-yhua,  generation:  s ee -geny.  Cf.  biogenesis.] 

1.  The  genesis  or  evolution  of  the  forms  of 
matter  which  manifest  the  phenomena  of  life. 
It  is  divided  into  two  main  branches : ontogeny , or  the 
genesis  of  the  individual  organism,  and  phylogeny,  or  the 
genesis  of  the  species,  race,  stock,  or  tribe  to  which  the 
individual  belongs.  Also  biogenesis. 

2.  The  science  or  doctrine  of  biogenesis;  the 
history  of  organic  evolution.  As  In  the  preced- 
ing  sense,  it  is  divided  into  ontogeny,  or  germ-history,  or 
the  history  of  the  embryological  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual organism,  and  phylogeny,  or  tribal  history,  or  the 
history  of  the  paleontological  evolution  of  organic  species. 

The  first  of  these  studies  [biology]  gives  rise  to  the 
sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  well  as  to  the  sub- 
sidiary science  of  pathology.  On  the  other  hand,  Biogeny 
comprises  embryology,  morphology,  and  questions  relating 
★to  the  origin  of  species.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  221. 
biograpb  (bi'6-graf ),  re.  [Gr.  piog,  life,  + ypaipeiv, 
write.]  A mechanical  device  for  projecting 
upon  a screen  the  series  of  photographs  used 
in  making  a moving  picture, 
biographer  (bi-og'ra-fer),  re.  [<  ML.  biogra- 
phus  (see  biography)  + -er1.  Cf.  philosopher.] 
One  who  writes  a biography,  or  an  account  of 
the  life  and  actions  of  a particular  person;  a 
writer  of  lives. 

biographic  (bi-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  biography  +-ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  biography. 

To  all  which  questions,  not  unessential  in  a biographic 
work,  mere  conjecture  must  for  most  part  return  answer. 

Carlyle , Sartor  Kesartus,  p.  9i>. 
biographical  (bi-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  life  of  an  individual;  dealing 
with  or  containing  biographies:  as,  biographi- 
cal details ; a biographical  dictionary, 
biographically  (bi-o-graf 'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 'a 
biographical  sense  or  manner ; with  reference 
to  biography. 

biographist  (bi-og'ra-fist),  re.  [<  biography  + 
-ist.]  A biographer!'  [Rare.] 

Want  of  honest  heart  in  the  Biographists  of  these  Saints 
. . . betrayed  their  pens  to  such  abominable  untruths. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  iii. 
biographize  (bi-og'ra-fiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
biographized,  ppr.  biographizing.  [<  biography 
+ -ise.]  To  write  the  biography  or  a history  of 
the  life  of.  [Rare.] 

Now  do  I bless  the  man  who  undertook 
These  monks  and  martyrs  to  biographize. 

Southey , St.  Gualberto,  at.  25. 


biomagnetic 

biography  (bi-og'ra-fi),  re.:  pi.  biographies  (-fiz). 
[=  F.  biographie,  < LGr.  pioypatpia,  biography,  < 
*Pioypaij)og  (>  ML.  biographus,  > F.  biographe,  a 
biographer),  < Gr.  piog,  life,  + ypa<f>uv,  write.] 

1 . The  history  of  the  life  of  a particular  person. 

There  is  no  heroic  poem  in  the  world  but  is  at  bottom 

a biography,  the  life  of  a man.  Carlyle,  Essays. 

2.  Biographical  writing  in  general,  or  as  a de- 
partment of  literature. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesquieu, 
that  he  effected  a complete  separation  between  biography 
and  history,  and  taught  historians  to  study,  not  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  character,  but  the  general  aspect  of 
the  society  in  which  the  peculiarities  appeared. 

Buckle,  Civilization,  I.  xiii. 

3.  In  nat.  hist.,  the  life-history  of  an  animal  or 
a plant.  = Syn.  1.  Biography,  Memoir.  When  there  is 
a difference  between  these  words,  it  may  be  that  memoir 
indicates  a less  complete  or  minute  account  of  a person’s 
life,  or  it  may  be  that  the  person  himself  records  his  own 
recollections  of  the  past,  especially  as  connected  with  his 
own  life ; in  the  latter  case  memoir  should  be  in  the  plural. 

biokinetics  (bI//6-ki-net'iks),  re.  [<  Gr.  piog, 
life,  + kinetics.]  That  part  of  biological  science 
which  treats  of  the  successive  changes  through 
which  organisms  pass  during  the  different 
stages  of  their  development, 
biologian  (bi-o-lo'jian),  re.  [<  biology  + -tan.] 
A biologist. 

Those  great  classes  into  which  systematists  and  biolo- 
gians  have  divided  existing  vertebrate  forms. 

★ The  Century,  XXXI.  352. 

biologic  (bi-o-loj'ik),  n.  [<  biology  + -ic.]  Same 
as  biological. 

The  interpretation  of  structure  ...  is  aided  by  two 
subsidiary  divisions  of  biologic  inquiry,  named  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  (properly  Comparative  Morphology)  and 
'^.Comparative  Embryology.  II.  Spencer. 

biological  (bl-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
biology  or  the  science  of  life. 

They  [the  discoveries  of  Cuvier]  contain  a far  larger  por- 
tion of  important  anatomical  and  biological  truth  than  it 
ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  contribute. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Induct.  Sciences,  I.  629. 

The  prick  of  a needle  will  yield,  in  a drop  of  one’s  blood, 
material  for  microscopic  observation  of  phenomena  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  biological  conceptions. 

Huxley,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XI.  670. 

2.  In  zool.,  illustrating  the  whole  life-history 
of  a group  or  species  of  animals : as,  a biologi- 
cal collection  of  insects. 

biologically  (bi-o-loj 'i-kal-i),  adv.  Iu  a biologi- 
cal manner ; according  to  the  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples of  biology. 

That  which  was  physically  defined  as  a moving  equilib- 
rium we  define  biologically  as  a balance  of  functions. 

H.  Spencer , Data  of  Ethics,  § 39. 

Ethics,  if  positive,  must  rest  on  some  empirical  data. 
These  data  are  furnished  partly  by  history,  partly  by  hu- 
man nature,  either  biologically  or  psychologically  consid- 
ered. N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  255. 

biologist  (bl-ol'o-jist),  re.  [<  biology  + -i.sk] 
One  skilled  in,  or  a student  of,  biology, 
biologizet  (bi-ol'o-jiz),  V.  t.  [<  biology  + -ize.] 
To  mesmerize. 

biologizert  (bi-ol'o-ji-zer),  re.  One  who  prac- 
tises mesmerism. 

biology  (bi-ol'6-ji),  re.  [=F.  biolopie,  < Gr.  piog, 
life,  + -?.oyia,  { Myetv,  speak  (see  - ology ) ; cf.  Gr. 
pioloyog,  a player,  one  who  represents  to  the 
life.]  1.  The  science  of  life  and  living  things 
in  the  widest  sense ; the  body  of  doctrine  re- 
specting living  beings ; the  knowledge  of  vital 
phenomena. 

It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  these  writers  [Treviranus 
and  Lamarck]  seems  to  have  been  led,  independently  and 
contemporaneously,  to  invent  the  same  name  of  Biology 
for  the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  . . . And  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  Lamarck  or  Treviranus  has  the  pri- 
ority. . . . Though  the  first  volume  of  Treviranus’ “ Bio- 
logie  ” appeared  only  in  1802,  he  says  . . . that  he  wrote 
the  first  volume  . . . about  1796.  The  “ Recherches,” 
etc.,  in  which  the  outlines  of  Lamarck’s  doctrines  are 
given,  was  published  in  1802. 

Huxley,  Science  and  Culture  (Am.  ed.,  1882),  p.  302. 

2.  In  a more  special  sense,  physiology;  bio- 
physiology  ; biotics. — 3.  In  a technical  sense, 
the  life-history  of  an  animal : especially  used 
★in  entomology. — 4f.  Animal  magnetism, 
biolysis  (bl-ol'i-sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  piog,  life, 
+ Mate,  loosening,  solution,  < "Kvuv , loose,  dis- 
solve.] Dissolution  of  a living  being ; death, 
as  the  resolution  of  an  organism  into  its  constit- 
uent parts,  and  consequently  the  destruction 
of  the  phenomena  of  life, 
biolytic  (bi-o-lit'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  piog,  life,  + 
'hnuidg,  able'  to  loose,  < hrrdg,  verbal  adj.  of 
hveiv,  loose.]  Iu  med. , tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  life : as,  a biolytic  agent, 
biomagnetic  (bl"6-inag-net'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  piog, 
life,  + magnetic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
biomagnetism. 


biomagnetism 

biomagnetism  (bi-6-mag'ne-tizm),  re.  [<  Gr. 

(Hog,  life,  + magnetism .]  Animal  magnetism. 
★See  magnetism.  Krauth. 
biometry  (bi-om'e-tri),  re.  [<  Gr.  [Hog,  life,  + 
-fierpia,  < yerpov,  a measure.]  The  measure- 
ment of  life ; specifically,  the  calculation  of 
the  probable  duration  of  human  life, 
biomorphotic  (bi'o-mdr-fot'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  bio- 
morphoticus,  < Gr.’  ftiog,  life,  + MGr.  yop<j>un- 
nog,  fit  for  shaping,  < Gr.  *pop<j>aT6g,  verbal  adj.  of 
popipovv,  shape,  < poptyv,  form,  shape.]  In  en- 
tom., having  an  active  pupa.  Westwood. 
Biomorphotica  (bi'1'o-rn6r-fot'i-ka),  n. pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  biomorphoticus  : see  biomorphotic.'] 
In  entom.,  a name  proposed  by  Westwood  for 
those  insects  of  the  old  order  Neuroptera  hav- 
ing an  active  pupa.  They  are  now  divided 
into  several  orders. 

bionomy  (bl-on'o-mi),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  (Hog,  life, 
+ vdyog,  law : see  i tome.]  1.  The  science  of  the 
laws  of  life,  or  of  living  functions;  dynamic 
biology. 

He  [Comte]  also  employs  the  term  bionomy  as  embra- 
cing the  general  science  of  the  laws  of  living  functions,  or 
dynamic  biology.  L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  I.  120. 
2.  In  anthropology,  the  third  and  final  or  deduc- 
tive and  predictive  stage  of  anthropobiology. 
0.  T.  Mason. 

biophagOUS  (bi-of'a-gus),  a.  [<  Gr.  [Hog,  life,  + 
i payeiv , eat.]  Feeding  on  living  organisms : ap- 
plied especially  to  insectivorous  plants, 
biophysiograpby  (bPo-fiz-i-og'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
p log,  life,  + physiography.  ] The  physical  nat- 
ural history  of  organized  beings;  descriptive 
and  systematic  zoology  and  botany,  as  distin- 
guished from  physiological  zoology  and  botany, 
or  biotics ; organography : distinguished  from 
biophysiology. 

biophysiological  (bl//o-fiz//i-o-loj,i-kal),  a.  [< 
biophysiology  + -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  bio- 
physiology. 

biophysiologist  (bi//6-fiz-i-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  bio- 
physiology + -ist.  ] A student  of  biophysiology ; 
a student  of  biology,  or  an  expert  in  the  science 
of  biotics.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  169. 
biophysiology  (bI"o-fiz-i-ol'p-ji),  re.  [<  Gr.  (liog, 
life,  + physiology.]  The  science  of  organized 
beings,  embracing  organogeny,  morphology, 
and  physiological  zoology  and  botany : distin- 
guished from  biophysiography . 
bioplasm  (bi'o-plazm),  re.  [<  Gr.  (Hog,  life,  + 
tt laapa,  anything  formed,  < nUaouv,  form.] 
Living  and  germinal  matter ; formative,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  formed,  matter.  The  term  was 
introduced  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Beale,  about  1872,  for  the  state 
or  condition  of  protoplasm  in  which  it  is  living  and  ger- 
minating. 

Bioplasm  . . . moves  and  grows.  ...  It  may  be  cor- 
rectly called  living  or  forming  matter,  for  by  its  agency 
every  kind  of  living  thing  is  made,  and  without  it,  as  far 
as  is  known,  no  living  thing  ever  has  been  made ; . . . but 
the  most  convenient  and  least  objectionable  name  for  it  is 
living  plasma  or  bioplasm  (plot,  life,  n-A aa-ya,  plasm,  that 
which  is  capable  of  being  fashioned). 

Beale,  Bioplasm,  § 14. 

bioplasmic  (bl-o-plaz'mik),  a.  [<  bioplasm  + 
-ic.]  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  bioplasm, 
bioplast  (bi'o-plast),  re.  [<  Gr.  (Hog,  life,  + 
igAaoTdg,  verbal  adj.  of  nlaoauv,  mold,  form.] 
A particle  of  bioplasm;  a living  germinal  cell, 
such  as  a white  blood-corpuscle  or  a lymph- 
corpuscle;  an  amoeboid;  a plastidule. 

In  many  diseases  these  bioplasts  of  the  capillary  walls 
are  much  altered,  and  in  cholera  I have  found  that  num- 
bers of  them  have  been  completely  destroyed. 

Beale,  Bioplasm,  § 298. 
bioplastic  (bi-o-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  (Hog,  life, 
+ Tv'AaoTiiiig:  see  plastic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a bioplast. 

biordinal  (bi-or'di-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  hi-2  4- 
ordinal.]  I.  a.  Of  tlie  second  order. 

II.  re.  In  math.,  a differential  equation  of 
the  second  order. 

biostatical  (bi-o-stat'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  (Hog, 
life,  4-  araTiKdg,  causing  to  stand:  see  static.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  biostatics. 

No  philosophic  biologist  now  tries  to  reach  and  modify 
a vital  force,  but  only  to  reach  and  modify  those  bio- 
statical conditions  which,  when  considering  them  as  causes, 
and  condensing  them  all  into  a single  expression,  he  calls 
Vitality,  or  the  Vital  Forces. 

Gr.  H.  Lewes , Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  ii.  § 2. 

biostatics  (bi-o-stat'iks),  re.  [PI.  of  biostatic: 
see  -ics.]  That  branch  of  biology  which  deals 
with  the  statical  and  coexistent  relations  of 
structure  and  function : opposed  to  biodynam- 
ics and  biokinetics. 

biotaxy  (bi'o-tak-si),  re.  [<  Gr.  [Hog,  life,  4- 
-rat-ia,  < ra^ig,  arrangement:  see  tactic.]  The 
classification,  arrangement,  or  coordination  of 
living  organisms,  according  to  the  sum  of  their 
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morphological  characters ; a biological  system ; 
★taxonomy. 

biotic  (bI-ot'ik);  a.  Same  as  biotical. 
biotical  (bi-ot'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  JucrtKog,  relat- 
ing to  life  (<  (3 lurog,  verbal  adj.  of  fhovv,  live, 
< | Slog,  life),  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  life, 
or  to  biotics ; biophysiological. 

The  biotical  activities  of  matter.  T.  Sterry  Hunt. 

Organization  and  biotical  functions  arise  from  the  nat- 
ural operations  of  forces  inherent  in  elemental  matter. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Cyc.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  III.  151. 
biotics  (bl-ot'iks),  re.  [<  Gr.  (iuoruiog,  pertaining 
to  life:  see  biotical.]  The  science  of  vital  func- 
tions and  manifestations  ; the  powers,  proper- 
ties, and  qualities  peculiar  to  living  organisms ; 
vital  activities  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the 
chemical  and  physical  attributes  of  vitality. 

These  activities  are  often  designated  as  vital ; but  since 
this  word  is  generally  made  to  include  at  the  same  time 
other  manifestations  which  are  simply  dynamical  or 
chemical,  I have  . . . proposed  for  the  activities  charac- 
teristic of  the  organism  the  term  biotics.  T.  Sterry  Hunt. 

biotite  (bl'o-tit),  n.  [<  J.  B.  Biot  (1774-1862),  a 
French  physicist,  + -ite2.~\  An  important  mem- 
ber of  the  mica  group  of  minerals.  See  mica. 
It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  sometimes  tabular,  of  a 
black  or  dark-green  color.  It  is  a silicate  of  aluminium 
and  iron  with  magnesium  and  potassium,  and  is  often 
called  magnesia  mica,  in  distinction  from  muscovite  or 
potash  mica.  It  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  varieties, 
called  anomite  and  meroxene,  which  are  distinguished  by 
optical  characteristics. 

biotome  (bl'o-tom),  re.  [<  Gr.  (Hog,  life,  + ropy, 
a cutting,  section:  see  anatomy.]  A term  ap- 
plied by  Cobbold  to  a life-epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  Entozoa. 
biovulate  (bi-6'vu-lat),  a.  [<  bi-2  + ovulate.] 
In  bot.,  having  two  ovules, 
bipaleolate  (bi-pa'le-o-lat),  a.  [<  hi--  + paleo- 
late.]  Having  two  paleolse  or  diminutive  scales 
(lodicules),  as  the  flowers  of  some  grasses, 
bipalmate  (bl-pal'mat),  a.  [<  hi-2  + palmate.] 
In  bot.,  doubly  or  subordinately  palmate, 
biparietal  (bi-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  [<  hi--  + parietal.] 

Pertaining  to  both  parietal  bones Biparietal 

diameter,  the  diameter  of  the  skull  from  one  parietal 
eminence  to  the  other. 

biparous  (bip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  hi-,  two-,  + pa- 
rere,  bring  forth.]  1.  Bringing  forth  two  at 
a birth. — 2.  In  bot.,  having  two  branches  or 
axes : applied  to  a cyme, 
biparted  (bl-par'ted),  a.  [<  hi-2  + parted.  Cf. 
bipartite.]  1.  In  her.,  bipartite:  applied  to  any- 
thing cut  off  in  the  form  of  an  indent,  showing 
two  projecting  pieces. — 2.  In  zodl.,  divided  in- 
to two  parts ; bipartite. 

bipartible  (bl-par'ti-bl),  a.  [<  hi-2  4-  partible.] 
Divisible  into  two  parts.  Also  bipartite. 
bipartient  (bi-piir'ti-ent),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  bipar- 
tien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  bipartire : see  bipartite.]  I.  a. 
Dividing  into  two  parts ; serving  to  divide  into 
two. — Bipartient  factor,  a number  whose  square  di- 
vides a given  number  without  remainder. 

II.  re.  In  math.,  a number  that  divides  an- 
other into  two  equal  parts  without  remainder : 
thus,  2 is  the  bipartient  of  4. 
bipartile  (bi-par'til),  a.  [<  L.  hi-,  two-,  + LL. 

partilis,<.  L.  partire,  part : seepiart,v.]  Same 
★as  bipartible. 

bipartite  (bi-par'tit),  a.  [<  L.  bipartitus,  pp. 
of  bipartire,  divide  into  two  parts,  < bi-,  two-, 
4-  partire,  divide : see 
part,  r.]  1.  In  two 

parts  ; having  two 
correspondent  parts, 
as  a legal  contract  or 

O writing,  one  for  each 

party;  duplicate. 

The  divine  fate  is  also 
bipartite. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual 
[System,  Pref.,  p.  1. 

2.  In  bot.,  divided 
into  two  parts  near- 
ly to  the  base,  as 
the  leaves  of  many 
passion-flowers.  —Bipartite  curve,  in  geom.,  a curve 
consisting  of  two  distinct  continuous  series  of  points. 

Bipartiti  (bi-par-ti'tl),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
bipartitus:  see  bipartite.]  In Latreille’s system 
of  classification,  a group  of  carnivorous  Coleop- 
tera  containing  fossorial  caraboid  beetles, 
bipartition  (bi-par-tish'on),  re.  [<  L.  bipartire 
(see  bipartite ),  after  partition.]  The  act  of  di- 
viding into  two  parts,  or  of  making  two  cor- 
respondent parts. 

bipaschal  (bi-pas 'kal),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  4- 
LL.  pascha,  passover : see  paschal.]  Including 
or  relating  to  two  consecutive  passover  feasts : 
applied  by  theologians  to  the  scheme  of  chro- 
nology which  limits  Christ’s  public  ministry  to 


Bipartite  Curve. 
jy2  = x (x  — i)  (at  — 2). 
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a period  containing  only  two  passover  anni- 
versaries. 

About  the  length  . . . [of  Christ’s  public  ministry]  there 
are  (besides  the  isolated  and  decidedly  erroneous  view  of 
Irenseus)  three  theories,  allowing  respectively  one,  two,  or 
three  years  and  a few  months,  and  designated  as  the  bi- 
paschal, tripaschal,  and  quadripaschal  schemes,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  Passovers. 

+ Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 16,  iv. 

bipectinate  (bi-pek'ti-nat),  a.  [<  hi-2  + pec- 
tinate.] Having  two  margins  toothed  like  a 
comb : used  especially  in  botany  and  zoology. — 
Bipectinate  antennae,  in  entom.,  antennte  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  joints  are  short,  but  with  both  sides  pro- 
longed into  more  or  less  slender  processes,  which  are 
turned  obliquely  outward,  giving  the  whole  organ  a 
feather-like  appearance,  as  in  many  moths.  This  form  is 
often  called  pectinate;  hut  this  word  is  properly  used 
★where  the  processes  are  on  one  side  of  the  joint  only, 
biped  (bi'ped),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  bipes  (biped-)  (= 
Gr.  diirovg  (dime 5-) : see  dipody),  two-footed,  < bi-, 
two-,  + pes  (joed-)  = E.  foot.  Cf.  quadruped, 
cenliped,  milliped.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  two  feet. 

An  helpless,  naked,  biped  beast.  Byrom,  An  Epistle. 
2.  In  herpet.,  having  hind  limbs  only. 

II.  re.  An  animal  having  two  feet,  as  man. 
bipedal  (bl'ped-al),  a.  [<  L.  bipedalis,  measur- 
ing two  feet,  < bi-,  two-,  + pes  (ped-),  foot.  Cf. 
biped.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a biped;  hav- 
ing or  walking  upon  two  feet. 

The  erect  or  bipedal  mode  of  progression. 

E.  />.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  335. 
2-f.  Measuring  two  feet  in  length, 
bipedality  (bl-pe-dal'i-ti),  re.  [<  bipedal  + -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  two-footed. 

Bipeltata  (bl-pel-ta'ta),  v.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  bipeltaius : see  bipeltate.]  A term  adopted 
by  Cuvier  from  Lalreille  as  a family  name  for 
sundry  organisms  known  as  glass-crabs,  of  a 
certain  genus  called  Phyllosoma  by  Leach. 
The  forms  in  question  are  larva:  of  scyllaroid  crustaceans. 
See  glass-crab,  Phyllosomata.  [Not  in  use,] 

bipeltate  (bi-pel'tat),  a.  [<  NL.  bipeltatus,  < L. 
bi-,  two-,  4-  pelta,  shield : see  bi-2  and  peltate.] 
1.  In  zodl.,  having  a defense  like  a double 
★ shield. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Bipeltata. 
bipennate,  bipennated  (bi-pen'at,  -a-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  bipennis,  bipinnis,  two-winged,  < bi-  4- 
penna,  pinna,  wing:  see  ^ere1.]  1.  Having 

two  wings:  as,  “ bipennated  insects,”  Derham, 
Phys.  Theol.,  viii.  4,  note. — 2.  In  bot.,  same 
as  bipinnate,  (a). 

bipennatiftd,  a.  See  bipinnatifid. 
bipennis  (bl-pen'is),  re. ; pi.  bipennes  (-ez). 
[L.,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  securis,  ax),  two-edged; 

confused  with  bipen- 
nis, bipinnis,  two- 
winged, hut  accord- 
ing to  Quintilian 
and  other  Latin 
writers  a different 
word,  < bi-,  two-,  4- 
*pennus  or  *pinnus, 
sharp.  Cf.  pin1  and 
pen1.]  An  ancient 
ax  with  two  blades, 
one  on  each  side  of 
the  handle.  In  art  it  is 
a characteristic  weapon 
often  depicted  in  the 
hands  of  the  Amazons, 
and  also  attributed  to  Hephaestus  or  Vulcan. 

Bipes  (bi'pez),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  bipes,  two-foot- 
ed: see  biped.]  1.  A genus  of  lizards,  of  the 
family  Anguidw  or  Gerrhonotidm  : by  some 
united  with  Ophisaurus.  Oppel,  1811. — 2.  A 
genus  of  lizards,  of  the  family  Scincidce:  now 
called  Scelotes.  The  species  are  African ; the 
S.  bipes  inhabits  South  Africa.  Merrem,  1820. 
bipetalous  (bi-pet'a-lus),  a.  [< 
bi-2  + petalous.]  Having  two 
flower-leaves  or  petals. 

Biphora  (bl'fo-ra),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< L.  bi-,  two-,  + Gr.  -<j> dpog,  < 

<j>epeiv  = E,.  bear1.]  A group  of 
ascidians,  stieh  as  the  Salpidce. 

The  term  is  sometimes  used  as  the 
name  of  an  order  of  the  class  Tunica - 
ta  or  Ascidia,  containing  the  families 
Salpidce  and  Doliolidce,  characterized 
by  their  single  ribbon-like  branchia. 

They  are  free-swimming  forms  with 
the  sexes  distinct. 

biphore (bi'for),  re.  [< Biphora.] 

One  of  the  Biphora. 

Bipinnaria  (bi-pi-na'ri-ii),  re. 

[NL.,  < L.  bi-,  two-,  + pinna, 
penna,  wing:  see  pen1.]  A 
generic  name  given  to  the  bi- 
lateral larval  form  of  some 
eehinoderms,  as  a starfish, 
under  the  impression  that  it 


Bipennis. 

(From  a Greek  red-figured  vase.) 


Stages  of  develop- 
ment of  a larval  aste- 
rid  termed  Bipinna- 
ria. Upper  figure, 
later  Pluteus;  lower, 
earlier  Echinopadir- 
urn. 
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was  a distinct  animal : nearly  the  same  as 
Brachiolaria.  The  term  is  retained  to  designate 
such  larvte  or  stage  of  development.  See  also 
cut  under  Asteroidea. 

bip  innate,  bipinnated  (bi-pin 'at,  -a-ted),  a. 
[<  bi-2  + pinnate.  Cf.  bipennate.]  Doubly  pin- 
nate. (a)  In  hot.,  applied  to  a pinnate  leaf  when  its  divi- 
siong  are  themselves  again  pin- 
nate. Also  bipennate  and  bipen - 
nated.  ( b ) In  zool.,  having  op- 
posite pinnae ; feathered  on  two 
opposite  sides  of  a main  or  axial 
line  : in  entom.,  specifically  ap- 
plied to  certain  feathery  forms 
of  antennae.  See  antenna,  (c)  In 
anat.,  having  the  fleshy  fibers 
inserted  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
tendinous  intersection  : said  of 
a muscle.  The  rectus  feinoris 
muscle  is  an  example. 

bipinnately  (bi-pin'at-li), 
adv.  In  a bipinnate  man- 

^ Bipinnate  Leaf. 

bipinnatifid,  bipennatifid  (bi-pi-,  bi-po-nat'i- 

fid),  a.  [<  bi-2  + pinnatifid , pennatiful .]  In 
bot.,  doubly  pinnatifid ; having  the  primary  and 
secondary  divisions  of  the  leaves  pinnatifid. 
bipinnatiform  (bl-pi-nat/i-form),  a.  [As  bi- 
pinnate + -form.]  Doubly  pinnate  in  form ; 
bipinnate  : as,  a bipinnatiform  muscle, 
bipinnatipartite  (bi-pi-nat-i-par'tlt),  a.  [As 
bipinnate  + L. partitas,  divided:  see  partition.] 
Bipinnatifid,  but  having  the  divisions  extend- 
ing to  near  the  midrib. 

bipinnatisect,  bipinnatisected  (bi  - pi  - nat ' i - 

sekt,  -sek-ted),  a.  [As  bipinnate  + L.  sectus, 
cut:  see  section.]  In  bot.,  twice  divided  pin- 
nately. 

The  leaf  is  said  to  be  bipinnatifid,  bipinnatipartite,  or 
bipinnatisected.  Bentley,  Botany,  p.  153. 

biplanar  (bi-pla'nar),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + 

★ planus,  plane.]  Lying  or  situated  in  two  planes, 
biplane  (bl'plan),  n.  In  math.,  the  pair  of  co- 
incident planes  to  which  the  tangent  cone  of  a 
node  reduces,  when  that  node  is  a binode. 

biplicate  (bi'pli-kat),  a.  [<  hi-2  + plicate.] 
Doubly  folded;  twice  folded  together,  trans- 
versely, as  the  cotyledons  of  some  plants. 
Henslow. 

biplicity  (bi-plis'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  biplex  ( biplic -) 
(equiv.  to  duplex,  in  a glossary)  (<  bi-,  twice,  + 
plicare,  fold)  -I-  -ity.  Cf.  duplicity.]  The  state 
of  being  biplicate  or  twice  folded  ; the  quality 
★of  being  twofold  ; doubling.  lioget.  [Bare.] 
bipolar  (bl-po'lar),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + polar.]  1. 
Doubly  polar ; having  two  poles. 

The  best  modern  metaphysicians,  with  rare  exceptions, 
are  now  agreed  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  ulti- 
mate existences,  the  phenomena  we  deal  with  are  bipolar, 
on  the  one  side  objective  and  on  the  other  subjective ; and 
these  are  the  twofold  aspects  of  reality. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  § 29. 
Specifically — 2.  In  anat.,  having  two  process- 
es from  opposite  poles : said  of  certain  nerve- 

★ cells. 

bipolarity  (bi-po-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  bipolar  + -ity.'] 
The  state  of  being  bipolar ; double  polarity. 
Bipont,  Bipontine  (bl'pont,  bl-pon'tin),  a.  [< 
NL.  Bipontinus,  < Bipontium  (a  tr.  of  German 
Zweibriicken,  F.  Deux-Ponts,  lit.  two  bridges), 
< L.  bi-,  two-,  + pon{t-)s,  bridge.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Bipontium  (the  Latin  name  of  Zwei- 
briicken  or  Deux-Ponts)  in  Klienish  Bavaria: 
applied  to  editions  of  the  classics  the  printing 
of  which  was  begun  there  in  1779. 
biporose  (bi-po'ros),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  4- 
porus,  a pore.]  Having  two  pores;  opening 
by  two  pores,  as  the  anthers  in  the  genus  Cas- 
sia and  most  Ericacece. 

Bipositores  (bi-poz-i-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
L.  bi-,  two-,  + positor,  layer.]  In  ornith.,  an- 
other name  for  the  Columbce,  an  order  of  birds 
including  all  the  pigeons  and  doves : so  called 
because  these  birds  for  the  most  part  lay  only 
★two  eggs.  [Not  in  use.] 
biprism  (bl'prizm),  n.  [<  bi-2  + prism.]  A 
prism  with  two  refractive  edges  each  of  small 
angle,  its  cross-section  being  an  obtuse-angled 
isosceles  triangle. 

bipulmonary  (bl-pul'mo-na-ri),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + 

pulmonary.]  In  Arachnida,  having  only  one 
pair  of  pulmonary  sacs : opposed  to  quadripul- 
monary. 

foipunctate  (bl-pungk'tat),  a.  [<  bi--  + punc- 
tate.] Having  two  punctures  or  spots, 
bipunctual  (bi-pungk'tu-al),  a.  [<  bi- 2 4- 
punctual,  in  the  literal  sense.]  Having  two 
points. — Bipunctual  coordinates.  See  coordinate. 
bipupillate  (bi-pu'pi-lat),  a.  [<  bi-2  + pupil- 
late.]  Having  a double  pupil:  in  entom.,  said 
of  an  eye-like  spot  on  the  wing  of  a butterfly 
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when  it  has  within  it  two  dots  or  pupils  of  a 
different  color. 

bipyramidal  (bl-pi-ram'i-dal),  a.  [<  hi-2  + 
pyramidal.]  In  crystal.,  having  the  form  of 
two  pyramids  joined  base  to  base,  as  quartz 
crystals. 

biquadrate  (bl-kwod'rat),  n.  [<  bi-2  + quad- 
rate.] Same  as  biquadratic. 
biquadratic  (bi-kwod-rat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  bi-2 
+ quadratic.]  I.  a.  Containing  or  referring 
to  a fourth  power,  or  the  square  of  a square ; 
quartic.  The  word  quartic  has  now  completely  super- 
seded biquadratic,  except  in  the  following  phrases.—  Bi- 
quadratic equation,  an  equation  with  one  unknown 
quantity  the  highest  power  of  which  contained  in  the 
equation  is  the  fourth.  Biquadratic  equations  are  always 
susceptible  of  algebraic  solution ; equations  of  higher 
degrees  are  generally  capable  only  of  numerical  solution. 

— Biquadratic  function,  involution.  See  the  nouns. 

— Biquadratic  parabola,  in  geom.,  a curve  line  of  the 
third  order,  having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the  same 
way. — Biquadratic  root  of  a number,  the  square  root 
of  the  square  root  of  that  number.  Thus,  the  square  root 
of  81  is  9,  and  the  square  root  of  9 is  3,  which  is  the  bi- 
quadratic root  of  81. 

II.  n.  In  math.,  the  fourth  power,  arising 
from  the  multiplication  of  a square  number 
or  quantity  by  itself.  Thus,  4x4=16,  which  is  the 
square  of  4,  and  16  x 16  = 256,  the  biquadratic  of  4. 

biquarterly  (bi-kwar'ter-li),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + 
quarterly.]  Properly,  happening  or  appearing 
once  every  two  quarters,  or  semi-annually, 
hut  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  semi-quar- 
terly, twice  in  each  quarter.  [Rare.] 
biquartz  (bi'kwiirtz),  n.  [<  bi-2  + quartz.]  A 
double  quartz  plate  used  in  a form  of  saccha- 
rimeter  (which  see).  It  consists  of  two  semicircular 
plates  of  quartz  joined  in  a vertical  line  ; the  two  halves 
are  so  taken  that  they  respectively  deviate  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  incident  plane-polarized  light  through  90° 
in  opposite  directions. 

biquaternion  (bl^kwa-ter'ni-on),  n.  [<  bi  (see 
def.)  + quaternion.]  1.  In  math.,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  form  q'  + -\^—i  q" , where  q'  and  q" 
are  real  quaternions,  that  is,  do  not  involve 
V—ij  a quantity  expressible  in  the  form  a+ 
bi+cj+dk,  where  i,j,  k are  three  mutually  per- 
pendicular vectors,  and  a,  b,  c,  d are  complex 
numbers.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Sir  W.  It.  Ham- 
ilton used  the  word.  He  distinguished  such  a quantity 
from  a real  quaternion,  because  the  whole  algebraic  pro- 
cedure with  complex  quaternions  is  different  from  and 
more  difficult  than  that  with  real  quaternions. 

2.  The  ratio  of  two  rotors.  This  meaning  was  given 
to  the  word  by  W.  K.  Clifford,  who  conceived  that  Hamil- 
ton’s biquaternions  did  not  deserve  a separate  name.  In 
this  sense  a biquaternion  is  the  sum  of  two  quaternions 
belonging  to  different  systems,  so  that  their  product  van- 
ishes. 

biquintile  (bi-kwin'til),  n.  [<  hi-2  + quintile.] 
In.  astrol.,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  they 
are  distant  from  each  other  by  twice  the  fifth 
part  of  a great  circle,  that  is,  144°  or  twice  72°. 
biradiate,  biradiated  (bi-ra'di-at,  -a-ted),  a. 
[<  bi-2  + radiate.]  Having  two  rays : as,  a bi- 
radiate fin. 

birambi  (bi-ram'bi),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
fruit  of  the  Averrhoa  Bilimbi,  a plant  of  British 
Guiana,  from  which  an  excellent  preserve  is 
made. 

biramose  (bi-ra'mos),  a.  Same  as  biramous. 

Six  pairs  of  powerful  biramose  natatory  feet. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  652. 

biramous  (bi-ra'mus),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + 
ramus,  a branch.]  Possessing  or  consisting  of 
two  branches  ; dividing  into  two  branches,  as 
★the  limbs  of  cirripeds.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 
birch  (berch),  n.  [=  Sc.  and  North.  E.  birk,  < 
ME.  birch,  birche,  birke,  < AS.  birce,  bierce, 
byrce  (=  OHG.  birclia,  piricha,  MHG.  G.  birke), 
weak  fern.,  parallel  with  berc,  beorc  (=  MD. 
berck,  D.  berk  ( berken-boom ) = Icel.  bjork  (in 
comp,  birki-)  = Sw.  bjork  = Dan.  birlc),  strong 
fern.,  = OBulg.  breza  = Russ,  bereza  = Lith. 
berzhas,  birch,  = Skt.  bhurja,  a kind  of  birch. 
Root  unknown ; connected  by  some  with  AS. 
beorht,  OHG.  beraht,  etc.,  bright,  white,  shin- 
ing, in  allusion  to  the  color  of  the  bark.  Not 
connected  with  L.  betula,  birch:  see  Betula.] 
1.  A tree  or  shrub  belonging  to  the  genus  Be- 
tula (which  see).  The  birches  have  smooth,  lami- 
nated outer  hark  and  close-grained  wood,  which  in  some 
species  is  hard  and  tough,  taking  a fine  polish,  and  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. The  white,  gray,  or  poplar  birch,  Betula  alba,  the 
principal  European  species,  is  a small  tree,  but  is  put 
to  many  uses,  especially  in  the  old  world.  The  bark  is 
used  for  tanning  and  thatching,  and  yields  an  oil  which 
is  said  to  be  used  to  give  Russia  leather  its  peculiar  odor ; 
spruce-oil  is  also  used  for  this  purpose.  The  leaves,  as 
well  as  the  sap  and  oil,  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  vari- 
ous chronic  diseases,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  fuel  and 
many  other  purposes.  Several  varieties  of  this  species,  as 
the  weeping,  cut-leafed,  and  purple  birches,  are  much 
cultivated  for  ornament.  The  canoe-  or  paper-birch  of 
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North  America,  B.  papyrifera,  is  a large  tree  with  a very 
tough,  durable  bark,  which  is  largely  used  by  the  Indians 
in  the  manufacture  of  canoes  and  tents.  The  timber  is 
valuable.  The  yellow  or  gray  birch,  B.  lutea,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  deciduous  trees  of  the  northern  At- 
lantic forests,  growing  to  a very  large  size:  its  wood  is 
heavy,  very  strong,  and  hard.  The  black,  sweet,  cherry-, 
or  mahogany-birch,  B.  lenta,  has  a veiy  spicy,  aromatic 
bark,  yielding  a volatile  oil  identical  with  oil  of  winter- 
green,  and  its  heavy,  dark-colored  wood  is  largely  used 
for  making  furniture  and  in  ship-building.  Other  promi- 
nent species  are  the  red  or  river-birch,  B.  nigra , of  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  black  birch,  B.  occidentals,  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  westward.  Several  shrubby 
species  are  widely  distributed  in  mountainous  and  arctic 
regions,  reaching  a higher  latitude  than  any  other  decidu- 
ous tree,  as  the  alpine  birch  (B.  nana),  the  low  or  dwarf 
birch  ( B . pumila ),  and  the  scrub  birch  ( B . glandulosa). 

2.  A birch  rod,  or  a number  of  birch-twiga 
bound  together,  sometimes  used  for  punishing 
children. — 3.  A birch-bark  canoe.  Lowell . — 
Jamaica  or  West  Indian  birch,  or  grumbo-limbo,  a 
species  of  Bursera,  B.  gummifera,  a small  tree  with  ex- 
ceedingly soft,  light,  and  spongy  wood,  yielding  a kind  of 
gum  elemi,  which  is  used  as  a remedy  for  gout  and  as  the 
chief  ingredient  of  a valuable  varnish. 

birch  (berch),  v.  t.  [<  birch,  «.]  To  beat  or 
punish  with  a birch  rod;  flog. 

From  the  child  sentenced  to  be  birched , to  the  assassin 
doomed  to  lose  his  life.  Higginaon,  Eng.  Statesmen,  p.270. 
There  I was  birched,  there  I was  bred, 

There  like  a little  Adam  fed 
From  Learning’s  woeful  ti’ee ! 

Hood,  Clapham  Academy. 

birch-broom  (berch'brom' ),  n.  A coarse  broom 
made  of  the  twigs  and  small  branches  of  the 
birch-tree,  used  for  sweeping  stables,  streets, 
etc. 

birch-camphor  (berch'kam/''for),  n.  A resin- 
ous substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
black  birch. 

birchen  (ber'chen),  a.  [=  Sc.  birken,  birkin,  < 
ME.  birchen,  birkin,  < AS.  *bircen  (Somner)  (= 
D.  LG.  berlcen  = OHG.  birchin , MHG.  G.  birken), 

< birce,  birch : see  birch.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
birch ; consisting  or  made  of  birch : as,  “ birchen 
brooms,”  Beau,  and  El.,  Loyal  Subject. 

We  say  of  a wanton  child,  ...  he  must  be  annoynted 
with  byrchin  salve. 

Tyndale,  Works  (15^3),  p.  166.  (A.  E.  D.) 

His  beaver’d  brow  a birchen  garland  wears. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  14L 

birch-oil  (berch'oil),  n.  An  oil  extracted  from 
birch-bark,  said  to  be  used  in  preparing  Russia 
leather. 

birch-water  (berch'wa"ter),  n.  The  sap  of  the 
birch.  See  birch-wine. 

birch-wine  (berch 'win),  n.  A fermented  li- 
quor made  from  the  sap  of  the  birch-tree,  which 
is  collected  in  the  spring  throughout  the  moun- 
tainous and  wooded  districts  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia.  It  is  called  by  names  which  signify  birch- 
water  or  birch-wine  in  the  different  languages.  It  is  said 

★to  be  possessed  of  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic  properties. 

bird1  (herd),  n.  [<  ME.  bird,  herd,  byrde 
(ONorth.  bird,  pi.  birdas ),  a metathesis  of  the 
usual  form,  ME.  brid,  bred,  bryd,  pi.  briddes,  a 
bird,  also,  as  orig.,  the  young  of  any  bird, 

< AS.  brid,  pi.  briddas,  the  young  of  any  bird 
(birds  being  known  as  fuglas,  ‘fowls’),  and 
prob.  also  applied  to  any  young  animals  ; con- 
nected by  a regular  vowel-gradation  (as  in  E. 
dial,  fit,  fetlock,  foot)  with  AS.  brod,  a brood, 
both  from  the  root  of  breowan,  E.  brew,  orig. 
to  warm,  cherish : see  brood  and  brew L For 
the  development  of  sense,  ef.  the  history  of 
pullet  and  pigeon .]  If.  A young  animal;  a 
young  one : applied  to  young  wolves,  foxes, 
fish,  bees,  etc. — 2f.  The  young  of  any  fowl. 

Being  fed  by  us,  you  used  us  so 

As  that  ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo’s  bird 

TTseth  the  sparrow.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

3.  A feathered  vertebrate  animal  of  the  class 
A ves,  frequently  included  with  reptiles  in  a su- 
perclass Sauropsida,  hut  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing warm  blood,  by  being  covered  with  fea- 
thers, and  by  having  the  fore  limbs  so  modified 
as  to  form  wings.  See  Aves. — 4.  Any  small 
feathered  game,  as  a partridge,  quail,  snipe,  or 
woodcock,  as  distinguished  from  water-fowl, 
etc.— Aerial  birds.  See  aerial.— X little  bird  told 
me,  I heard  in  a way  I will  not  reveal. 

Imagine  any  one  explaining  the  trivial  saying,  “A  little 
bird  told  me,”  without  knowing  of  the  old  belief  in  the 
language  of  birds  and  beasts. 

E.  B.  Tylor , Prim.  Culture,  I.  f 
Aquatic  birds.  See  aquatic. — Arabian  bird,  the  fab- 
ulous phenix.  See  Arabian. — Baltimore  bird.  See  ori- 
ole.— Bird-conjurer.  See  conjurer. --Bird,  of  freedom, 
the  American  bald  eagle.  [An  Americanism.] — Bird  of 
Jove,  the  eagle.— Bird  of  Juno,  the  peacock.— Bird  of 
Minerva,  the  owl.— Bird  of  night,  the  owl.— Bird  of 
paradise,  (a)  One  of  the  Paradiseidce,  oscine  passerine 
birds,  related  to  the  corvine  and  sturnoid  passerines, 
confined  to  the  Papuan  region,  and  long  famous  for  mag- 
niticence  of  plumage  and  for  the  extraordinary  dev  el 
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thets  bright,  comely,  etc. : see  bride  1.] 
A maiden;  a girl;  a young  woman. 
Ther  nis  no  buyrde  so  briht  in  boure  . . . 
That  heo  [she]  ne  schal  fade  as  a flour. 

Early  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furaivall),  p.  134. 
Hire  cheere  was  simple,  as  birde  in  boure. 

Rom.  of-  the  Rose,  1.  1014. 
And  by  my  word  the  bonnie  bird 
In  danger  shall  not  tarry. 

Campbell , Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter. 
[In  this,  as  in  other  modern  instances,  the 
word  is  archaic,  and  is  probably  associated 
with  bird  1 as  a term  of  endearment.] 
bird-baiting  (berd'ba/ting),  n.  The 
catching  of  birds  with  clap-nets. 
Fielding. 

bird-bolt1  (berd'bolt),  n.  [<  bird1  + 
bolt1.]  A blunt-headed  arrow  for  the 
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opment  of  some  of  the  feathers  in  most  species.  There 
are  about  forty  species  of  birds  of  paradise,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  which,  Paradisea  apoda,  is  also  the  best 
known ; it  was  called  apode  from  the  fable  that  it  was 
always  on  the  wing  and  had  no  feet,  a notion  which  was 


bird’s-nest 

When  the  heart  is  thus  bird-limed . then  it  cleaves  to 
everything  it  meets  with. 

Goodwin , A Christian’s  Growth,  ii.  3. 

bird-louse  (berd'lous),  n.  One  of  a kind  of  lice 
which  infest  the  plumage  of  birds.  The  genera 
and  species  are  numerous.  They  are  mostly  degraded 
parasitic  insects  of  the  order  Mallophaga,  and  constitute 
most  of  that  order. 

birdman  (berd'man),  n. ; pi.  bird  men  (-meh). 
[<  bird1  + man.']  1.  A bird-catcher;  a fowl- 
er.— 2.  An  ornithologist. — 3.  One  who  stuffs 

birds. 

birdnest  (berd'nest),  v.  i.  To  hunt  or  search 
for  the  nests  of  birds. 

bird-net  (berd'net),  n.  A net  used  for  catch- 
ing birds. 

bird-organ  (berd'6r//gan),  n.  A small  barrel- 

nf  iSl  A1,  „ [,A^orr,uP-  , a bird.  Also  called  canary-bird  flower. 

Dame  of the 

oilier  "or  fourth  inclosure  for  birds.3  ’ P.  * birds^asIdwMof  hen^ort^l^^ore 

An  justru-  specifically,  the  seed  of  Phalaris  Canariensis,  or 
cry  of  birds  +canary-grass 

bird’s-eye  (b ...  _ ...  ^ 

(a)  The  pheasant’s-eye,  Adonis  autumnalis.  (6) 
The  speedwell,  Veronica  Cha/matdrys : so  named 
from  its  bright-blue  flower,  (c)  A species  of 
primrose,  Primula  farinosa.—  2.  An  English 
style  of  cut  tobacco,  so  named  from  the  ringed 
appearance  of  the  included  sections  of  the 
midrib.  The  leaf,  imported  from  the  United 
States,  is  bright,  smooth,  thin,  and  clean,  with 

little  gum  and  oil.  Cf.  stemmed  * tobacco Ecd 

bird’s-eye,  the  herb-robert,  Geranium  Robertianum. 

II.  a.  1.  Seen  from  above,  as  if  by  a flying 
bird;  embraced  at  a glance;  hence,  general; 
not  minute  or  entering  into  details:  as,  a 
bird’s-eye  landscape ; a bireVs-eye  view  of  a sub- 
ject. 

Thereupon  she  took 

A bird's-eye  view  of  all  the  ungracious  past. 

Tennyson , Princess,  ii. 
2.  Resembling  a bird’s  eye;  having  spots  or 
markings  somewhat  resembling  birds’  eyes. 

He  wore  a blue  bird's-eye  handkerchief  round  his  neck. 

Hughes , Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xviii. 

Bird’s-eye  crape , diaper,  limestone,  maple,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— Bird’s-eye  View,  a mode  of  perspective 
representation  in  which  portions  of  country,  towns,  etc., 
annear  as  thev  would  if  vipwod  from  Q 


Topography  of  a Bird.  (From  Coues’s 
x,  forehead  (frons) ; 2,  lore 
6,  hind  head  (occiput) ; 7,  nai 

xo,  interscapular  region  ; ir,  dorsum,  or  back  proper,  m^uums  /««-«/«,  or  ^ ~ mx.  mu  muxmmu, 

upper  part  of  body  proper,  including  10,  ir,  ana  13 ; 13,  rump  \uropygium) ; 14,  up-  "hird  no  rra  fho-pd  'L-a-i) 
per  tail-coverts;  15,  tail;  16,  under  tail-coverts  ( crissum );  17,  tarsus;  18,  abdo-  . , (0(31X1  kaj) 

men;  19,  hind  toe  (Aa//«Ar) ; 20,  jpastrczum,  including  18  and  24  ; r,T  n.  lnomoiTi'o  Vn’n/lci 

toe;  22,  middle  or  third  toe;  23,  sid~  u~ -•  *- *•  ' • • 

26,  secondaries ; 27,  tertiaries  ( Nos.  2 
erts  ; 29,  alula,  or  bastard  wing ; 30, 

coverts;  33,  the  throat,  including;  3,,  „„„  

35,  aunculars;  36,  malar  region;  37, gula,  or  middle  throat;  38,  mentum,  or  chin;  — — UAJlc, 

39»  angle  °f  commissure,  or  corner  of  mouth;  40,  ramus  of  under  mandible;  41,  side  It  is  generally  a short  metal  Dine  flavin-  n 

chxuf  plat/ at  each  a 

of  upper  mandible ; 47,  nostril ; 48  passes  across  the  bill  a little  in  front  of  its  base.  small  hole. 

hlw/i  nnfn 
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coverts ; 33,  the  throat,  including  34.  37,  and  38 ; 34,  jugulum,  or  lower  ihroat ; 7“  a c.  j *caUary-graSS. 

nculars;  36.  malar  retnon  : 77.  rula.  nr  mirlHl.  rhroat,  „a  „ -w..  Ill  OTCler  10  attract  Or  decoy  them,  hird’o  mm  1 1 w'.v.l  v ’T 1 „ T 1 T 7 . 

It  is  generally  a short  metal  nine  havimr  a Dlr“  .S;®"6, 1 eeraz  })>  “■  an.d.a’  1-  n ■ L-  In  llot-  ■ 


bird-catcher  (berd'kach,/er),  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  catches  birds,  as  a person,  a 
bird,  or  an  insect. 

bird-catching  (berd'kach//ing),  n.  The  act  of 
catching  birds  or  wild  fowls,  either  for  food  or 
pleasure,  or  for  their  destruction  when  perni- 
cious to  the  husbandman, 
bird-dog  (berd'dog),  n.  A dog  used  by  sports- 
men in  the  field  in  hunting  game-birds, 
bird-duffer  (berd'duf ' "er),  n.  A dishonest  deal- 
er in  birds,  who  “makes  up”  his  wares,  either 
by  painting  the  plumage  of  live  birds,  or  by 
fabricating  bird-skins,  affixing  false  labels, 
etc. 

birdet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  bird. 
birder  (ber'der),  n.  [<  late  ME.  byrder ; < bird 1, 
v.  i.,  + -er1.]  It.  A bird-catcher;  a fowler. 

As  the  byrder  beguyleth  the  byrdes.  Vives. 

2.  One  who  breeds  birds. — 3.  A local  English 
name  of  the  wild  cat.  N.  E.  D. 
bird-eye  (berd'I),  a.  See  bird’s-eye. 
bird-eyed  (berd'Id),  a.  Having  eyes  like  those 


Bird  of  Paradise  ( Paradisea  apoda). 


strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  specimens  which  used  • jj  jvnsc 

to  reach  naturalists  were  without  leet,  these  having  been  ,,  . . . . 

removed  in  preparing  the  skins.  The  packets  ol  beautiful  birCi-IrtllCier  (nerd  famsi-er),  n. 
orange  and  yellow  plumes  worn  as  ornaments  are  from 
this  species  and  a near  relative,  P.  minor.  P.  sanguinea 
is  a still  more  gorgeous  bird.  The  king  bird  of  paradise 
e of  the  most  magnificent  Schle 


— guigcuuo  Ml 

Cincinnurus  regius , is  one  ( 


v — 1 . One  who 

takes  pleasure  iu  rearing  or  collecting  birds, 
especially  such  as  are  rare  or  curious. — 2.  A 

, scme_  dealer  in  the  various  kinds  of  birds  which  are 

gelia  -wilsoni,  Diphyllodes  speciosa,  Parotia  sexpennis,  and  111  cages. 

Lophorhina  a tra  are  other  leading  species.  The  name  is  bird-fauna  (bftrd'fiUna),  n.  Same  as  avifauna 
also  given  to  a few  species  which  are  excluded  from  the  bird-foot  (berd'fut),  a.  Divided  like  a bird’s 
technical  definition  of  Paradiseidte  (which  see),  (b)  In  " ' - ■ - - s 

astron.,  a southern  constellation.— Bird  of  passage 
^migratory  bird ; a migrant ; a bird  which  regu’ 


j V . ,/7  ^ '-‘J  icpiLO!,..v«v.u,i  vii  ..men  puiuuilS  Ul  UUUIll/iy,  LOWI1S,  CbC. 

Ol  a bird;  quick-sighted;  catching  a glimpse  as  aPPear  as  they  would  if  viewed  from  a considerable  ele 
one  e-oes. 

bird  s-foot  (berdz'fut),  n.  1.  A common  name 
for  several  plants,  especially  papilionaceous 
plants  of  the  genus  Ornithopus,  their  legumes 
being  articulated,  cylindrical,  and  bent  in  like 

VI  1 n -r Trn  O fPlv  v.  « „ - P _ TV  V V 


one  goes 

Where  was  your  dear  sight, 

When  it  did  so,  forsooth!  what  now  ! bird-eyed? 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  2. 


- mum,  tv  uu.yia.uuj  a,  uiru  wnicii  regu- 
larly passes  in  the  spring  from  a warmer  to  a colder  cli- 
mate, and  back  in  the  fall.  See  migration  and  isepipteses. 

— Bird  Of  peace,  the  dove,  with  reference  to  the  story  of 
Noah.— Bird  of  Prey,  any  member  of  the  order  Raptores 


claws. — 2.  The  name  of  a spurge,  Euphorbia 

Ornithopus , of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope Bird’s- 

foot  trefoil,  the  popular  name  of  Lotus  corniculatus : so 
called  because  its  legumes  spread  like  a crow’s  foot.  See 
Lotus. 

bird’s-mouth  (b<5rdz 'mouth),  n.  In  carp.,  an 
= interior  angle  or  notch  cut  across  the  grain  at 
violet  PRofa Xedata  bird-foot  the  extremity  of  a piece  of  timber,  fo?  its  re- 

-/  -v  r/  , ■ ri  , ★ception  on  the  edge  of  another  piece, 

burdgazer  (berd  ga  zer),  n.  [<  bird1  + gazer;  bird’s-nest  (berdz'nest),  n.  1.  A name  popu- 


auspex:  see  auspex.]  An  augur  or 


a tr.  of  L 
baruspex. 

-■  uuu  mx  f/icji,  anj  mcuiuci  ui  uiic  uiucr  xuipiores 

or  Accipitres,  as  the  hawk,  eagle,  owl,  etc.— Bird  Of  the  Accius  Navius,  the  great  lirdgazer  of  Home, 

year,  a bird  less  than  a year  old.— Bird  of  wonder,  the  Trewnesse  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  401. 

phenix. — Birds  of  a feather,  persons  of  similar  tastes  and  lv;r.l  tnnconipr.l'lunia’i  A w ,, 

habits:  chiefly  in  the  saying,  “Bii-ds  of  a feather  flock  D/r“  il0?Se  i ? j hous),  n.  A box,  pen,  or  small 
together,”  indicating  the  usual  association  with  one  an-  house  tor  turds;  a place  in  which  birds  are 
other  of  persons  of  like  proclivities.— Early  bird,  an  early  housed. 

riser ; one  who  gets  up  betimes  in  the  morning : in  allusion  birdie1  (ber'dil.  n.  IX  bird1  + dim  -;Y  1 1 A 

totheproverb,  “The  early  bird  catches  the  worm.  "-Man-  rhi  rliTniTintiU  hLll  o 1 V lm  r 
of-war  bird.  Same  as  frigate-bird.— Sea-cow  bird  the  cjllj<:lisil  diminutive  ot  bud  . 2.  A term  of 

treble-collared  plover  of  Africa,  JEgialites  trieollaris:  so  endearment  tor  a child  or  a young  woman, 
called  by  Chapman,  a traveler  in  southern  Africa.— To  birdie2  (ber'di),  n.  A name  about  Aberdeen 


'JJ  wuapumii,  ua*cici  ill  auuUHLTH  AII'ICH. TO 

hear  a bird  sing,  to  receive  private  communication ; be 
informed  privately  or  secretly. 

I heard  a bird  so  sing.  Shale.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  5. 

I heard  a bird  sing,  they  mean  him  no  good  office. 

Fletcher , Loyal  Subject,  iv.  2. 
bird1  (berd),  v.  i.  [<  bird1,  n.]  1.  To  catch 

birds ; go  bird-shooting  or  fowling. 

I do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  to  break- 
fast : after,  we’ll  a -birding  together. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3. 

Hence  — 2f.  To  look  for  plunder ; thieve. 

Mam.  These  day  owls 

Sur.  That  are  birding  in  men’s  purses. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  3. 
bird2t  (berd),  n.  [Sc.  bird,  burd,  etc. ; < ME. 
bird  berd,  burd,  byrd,  etc.,  a transposition  of 
the  somewhat  less  common  brid,  bride,  etc.,  urge 

prop  a bride,  but  much  used  in  poetry  in  the  birdlime  (berd'lim) 
general  sense  of  ‘maiden,’  ‘girl,’  with  the  epi-  lime. 
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Scotland,  of  the  young  halibut, 
birding-piecet  (ber'ding-pes),  n.  A fowling- 
piece.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 

My  Lord  Hinchingbroke,  I am  told,  hath  had  a mis- 
chance to  kill  his  boy  by  his  birding-piece  going  off  as  he 
was  a-fowling.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  420. 

bird-lime  (berd'lim),  n.  A viscous  substance 
prepared  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  holly,  Ilex 
Aquifolium,  used  for  entangling  small  birds  in 
order  to  capture  them,  twigs  being  smeared 
with  it  at  places  where  birds  resort  or  are  like- 
ly to  alight. 

Holly  is  of  so  viscous  a juice,  as  they  make  birdlime  of 
the  bark  of  it.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 592. 

Not  bird-lime  or  Idean  pitch  produce 
A more  tenacious  mass  of  clammy  juice. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iv.  57. 

, „ v.  t.  To  smear  with  bird- 
lime. 


larly  given  to  several  plants,  from  some  sug- 
gestion of  a bird’s  nest  in  their  form  or  manner 
of  growth.  ( a ) Neottia  Nidus-avis,  a British  orchid 
found  in  beech  woods:  so  called  because  of  the  mass  of  stout 
interlaced  fibers  which  form  its  roots.  (5)  Hypopitys  Uypo- 
pithys,  a parasitic  ericaceous  plant  growing  on  the  rootB  of 
trees  in  fir  woods,  the  leafless  stalks  of  which  resemble  a 
nest  of  sticks,  (c)  As- 
plenium  Nidus,  from 
the  manner  in  which 
tile  fronds  grow,  leav- 
ing a nest-like  hollow 
in  the  center,  (d)  The 
wild  carrot,  Daucus 
Carota,  from  the  form 
of  the  umbel  in  fruit. 
2.  Same  as  crow’s- 
nest. — 3.  pi.  An 
article  of  com- 
merce between 
Java  and  China, 
consisting  of  the 
gelatinous  brack- 
ets which  the 
swifts  of  the  fam- 
ily Oypselida  and 
genus  Collocalia 
attach  to  cliffs, 
and  on  which  they 
build  their  nests. 
These  so-called  bird’s- 
nests  consist  principal- 
ly of  the  inspissated 


Bird -spider  (Avicularia  avicularia). 


bird’s-nest 

saliva  of  the  birds,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese, 
who  use  them  in  making  the  well-known  bird’s-nest  soup. 
— Bird’s-nest  fungus,  any  species  of  fungus  belonging 
to  the  group  Nidulariacece,  which  resemble  small  nests 
containing  eggs.  Also  called  bird’s-nest  peziza. 
bird-spider  (berd'spDder),  n.  A large  hairy 
spider  of  the  family  Theraphosidce  and  genus 
Avicularia  (often  called  My  gale).  A.avicularia, 
a native  of  tropical  America,  is  ablp  to  capture 
and  kill  small  birds.  See  cut  on  preceding  page, 
bird's-tares,  bird’s-tongue  (berdz'tarz,  -timg), 
n.  Names  of  the  species  of  Ornithoglossum,  a 
genus  of  bulbous  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  name  bird’s-tongue  is  also  applied  to  the 
door-weed,  Polygonum  aviculare , from  the  shape  of  its 
leaves,  and  sometimes  to  the  keys  of  the  European  ash, 
Fraxinus  excelsior. 

bird-tick  (berd'tik),  n.  A name  of  some  pupip- 
arous  dipterous  insects  which  infest  the  plu- 
mage of  birds,  creeping  quickly  about  among 
the  feathers.  A good  example  is  Olfersia  ameri- 
cana,  which  is  found  on  many  species  of  birds, 
bird-witted  (berd'wit/'ed),  a.  Having  only  the 
wit  of  a bird ; passing  rapidly  from  one  subject 
to  another ; flighty. 

If  a child  be  bird-witted , that  is,  hath  not  the  faculty  of 
attention,  the  mathematicks  giveth  a remedy  thereunto. 

Bacon,  Works,  I.  161. 

birectangular  (bi-rek-tang'gu-lar),  a.  [<  bi-2 
+ rectangular. ] Having  two  right  angles  : as, 
a birectangular  spherical  triangle, 
birefractive  (bi-re-frak'tiv),  a.  [<  bi-2  + re- 
fractive.] Same  as  birefringent. 
birefringent  (bi-re-frin'jent),  a.  [<  bi-2  + re- 
fringent.  ] Doubly  refractive ; possessing  the 
property  of  separating  a ray  of  light  into  two 
rays  by  double  refraction.  See  refraction. 
bireme  (bi'rem),  n.  [<  L.  biremis,  < bi-,  two-, 
+ remus,  an  oar.]  An  ancient  galley  having 
two  banks  or  tiers  of  oars. 

A few  were  biremes,  the  rest  stout  triremes. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  149. 
biretta  (bi-ret'a),  n.  [Also  birretta,  berretta; 
< It.  berretta  = Sp.  birreta  = Pr.  berreta,  bar- 
reta  — F.  barette  (>  E.  barret2),  fern. ; in  masc. 
form,  Pr.  birret  = 

Cat.  baret  = P.  beret 
(see  beret),  < ML.  bir- 
rettum,  birretum,  al- 
so bereta,  etc.,  dim. 
of  birrus,  a hood  or 
cape,  LL.  a cloak: 
s ee  birr  us.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, any  small  cap 
worn  as  distinctive 
of  a trade  or  pro- 
fession; afterward, 
a scholastic  cap,  or 
such  as  was  worn 
indoors  by  mem-  mretta. 

bers  of  the  learned 

professions ; now,  in  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the 
ecclesiastical  cap.  This  last  is  square,  and  has  three 
and  sometimes  four  horns  or  projections  on  top,  crossing 
it  at  equal  angles,  and  frequently  having  a tuft  or  tassel 
where  the  horns  meet  in  the  middle.  For  priests  and  the 
lower  orders  its  color  is  black,  and  for  bishops  also,  at 
least  in  Rome,  though  elsewhere  they  commonly  wear 
one  of  violet,  corresponding  with  the  color  of  the  cassock ; 
for  cardinals  it  is  red.  It  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
in  offices  of  the  church  when  the  amice  ceased  to  be  worn 
over  the  head  in  proceeding  to  and  from  the  altar  at  mass. 
2.  By  extension,  a Tunis  cap ; a smoking-cap. 
birgandert,  n.  See  bergander. 
birhomboiaal  (bi-rom-boi'dal),  a.  [<  bi-2  + 
rhomboidal.]  Having  a surface  composed  of 
twelve  rhombic  faces,  which,  being  taken  six 
and  six,  and  prolonged  in  idea  till  they  intercept 
each  other,  would  form  two  rliombohedrons. 
birimose  (bi-ii'mos),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + rima, 
a chink.]  Opening  by  two  slits,  as  the  anthers 
of  most  plants. 

birk1  (berk),  n.  Northern  English  and  Scotch 
form  of  birch. 

Shadows  of  the  silver  birk 

Sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Tennyson,  A Dirge,  i. 

birk2  (berk),  v.  i.  [Sc. ; origin  obscure ; cf. 
Ioel.  berkja,  bark,  bluster.]  To  give  a tart  an- 
swer; converse  in  a sharp  and  cutting  way. 
Jamieson. 

birken  (ber'ken),  a.  Northern  English  and 
Scotch  form  of  birchen. 

birkent  (ber'ken),  v.  t.  [<  birken,  a.,  or  birk1 
+ -enl.]  To  beat  with  a birch  or  rod. 

They  ran  up  and  down  like  furies,  and  birkened  those 
they  met  with. 

Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  p.  91. 

birkie  (ber'ki),  a.  and  n.  [Sc.,  also  spelled  bir- 
ky ; cf.  birk2.]  I.  a.  Lively;  spirited;  tart  in 
speech. 
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II.  n.  1.  A lively  young  fellow;  a self-as- 
sertive fellow. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca’d  a lord, 

Wha  struts,  an’  stares,  an’  a’  that. 

Burns , For  A’  That. 

2.  Beggar-my-neighbor : a game  at  cards Auld 

birkie,  old  boy.  [Colloq.] 

birl1  (berl),  v.  [Sc.  and  E.  dial.,  also  burl,  < 
ME.  birlen,  byrlen,  < AS.  byrettan,  byrlian,  bir- 
lian  (>  Icel.  byrla),  pour  out  drink,  < byrele  (> 
Icel.  byrli),  a cupbearer,  butler  (perhaps  con- 
nected with  OS.  biril  = OHG.  biril,  a basket), 
prop,  a carrier,  bearer,  < beran,  bear:  see  bear1.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  pour  out  (wine,  etc.)  for. 

Dame  Elynour  entrete 
To  byrle  them  of  the  best. 

Skelton,  Elynour  Rummyng,  1.  269. 

2.  To  supply  or  ply  with  drink. 

II.  intrans.  To  drink  in  company;  carouse. 
A [A  modern  forced  use.] 

birl2  (berl),  v.  [Appar.  imitative;  cf.  birr2, 
bur2,  whirl,  whir,  tirl,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  To 
move  or  rotate  rapidly;  make  a noise  like  that 
made  by  wheels  moving  rapidly  over  stones  or 
gravel. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  rotate ; twirl  or  spin 
(as  a coin)  in  the  air  or  on  a table,  as  in  pitch- 
and-toss ; hence,  to  toss  out  (a  coin  or  coins) 
on  the  table  as  one’s  contribution ; contribute 
as  one’s  share  in  paying  for  drinks:  as,  “I’ll 
birl  my  bawbee,”  Scotch  song. 
birlaw,  birley,  birlie,  n.  See  byrlaw. 
birlawman,  birlieman,  birlyman,  n.  See  byr- 
lauiman. 

birlin  (ber'lin),  n.  [Also  birlinn,  birling,  berlin, 
berling ; < Gael,  birlinn,  bioirlinn,  a barge  or 
pleasure-boat.]  A kiud  of  boat  used  in  the 
Hebrides,  rowed  with  from  four  to  eight  long 
oars,  but  seldom  furnished  with  sails. 

There’s  a place  where  their  berlins  and  gallies,  as  they 
ca’d  them,  used  to  lie  in  lang  syne. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xl. 

Sailing  from  Ireland  in  a birlinn  or  galley. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  79. 
birling1  (ber'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  birl1,  ».] 
A drinking-match. 

The  Tod’s-hole,  an  house  of  entertainment  where  there 
has  been  mony  a blithe  birling.  Scott. 

birling2  (ber'ling),  n.  Same  as  birlin. 
birn1  (bern),  n.  [Sc. : see  burn1.]  A stem  of 
dry  heather;  specifically,  one  of  the  stems  of 
burnt  heath  which  remain  after  the  smaller 
twigs  have  been  consumed,  as  in  moor-burning. 
birn2  (bern),  n.  [<  G.  birite,  a pear,  dial,  bir,  < 
MHG.  bir,  pi.  birn,  < OHG.  lira  = L.  pirum,  pi. 
pira,  whence  also  ult.  E.  pear,  q.  v.]  That  part 
of  an  instrument  of  the  clarinet  class  into  which 
the  mouthpiece  fits:  so  called  from  its  shape, 
bimy  (ber'ni),  a.  [<  birn 1 + -y1.]  Abounding 
in  bims.  [Scotch.] 

birostrate,  birostrated  (bi-ros'trat,  -tra-ted), 
a.  [<  bi-2  + rostrate.]  Having  a double  beak, 
or  process  resembling  a beak, 
birotation  (bi-ro-ta'shon),  n.  [<  bi-2  + rota- 
tion.] Double  rotation  or  rotatory  power.  The 
name  was  given  by  Dubrunfaut  to  a phenomenon  exhibited 
by  some  sugar,  which  possesses  a rotatory  power  that  is  at 
first  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  normal  amount,  but  gradu- 
ally diminishes  and  remains  constant  when  the  normal 
power  is  reached.  The  sugar  having  this  property  is  called 
birotatory  dextrose. 

birotatory  (bi-ro'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  bi-2  + rota- 
tory.] Possessing  double  rotatory  power.  See 
birotation. 

birotine  (bir'o-tin),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  A 
kind  of  silk  from  the  Levant, 
birotulate  (bi-ro'tu-lat),  a.  [<  L.  hi-,  two-,  + 
rotula,  a little  wheel:  see  roll.]  Having  two 
wheels  or  disks  connected  by  a common  axis. 
birr1  (ber;  Sc.  pron.  ber),  n.  [Sc.,  also  bir,  her, 
beir,  here,  bur,  burr,  etc.,  < ME.  bir,  byr,  byrre, 
burre,  bur,  < Icel.  byrr  (=  Sw.  Dan.  bdr),  a fa- 
voring wind,  < bera  (=  AS.  beran),  bear:  see 
bear1.]  If.  A strong  wind. — 2.  The  force  of 
the  wind;  impetus;  momentum. — 3.  A thrust 
or  push. — 4.  Force;  vigor;  energy.  [Scotch 
and  North.  Eng.] 

birr2  (ber),  v.  i.  [Sc.,  also  bir,  ber,  etc.,  appar. 
imitative,  like  bur2,  burr2,  and  birl2,  q.  v.]  To 
make  a whirring  noise ; make  a noise  like  that 
of  revolving  wheels,  or  of  millstones  at  work. 
[Scotch.] 

birr2  (ber),  n.  [<  birr2,  r.]  1.  A whirring  noise. 
— 2.  Strong  trilling  pronunciation.  See  bur2. 
[Scotch.] 

birretta,  n.  See  biretta. 

birrus  (bir'us),  n. ; pi.  birri  (-1).  [LL.,  a cloak  of 
wool  or  silk,  orig.  of  a reddish  color,  worn  to 
keep  off  rain,  < OL.  burrus,  red  (?),  < Gr.  nvppdf, 


birth-hour 

older  trvpadp,  red,  flame-colored;  cf.  Trvpoit;,  a- 
fire-brand,  usually  referred  to  niip  = E.  fire. 
Hence  ult.  biretta,  berretta,  etc.  (see  biretta), 
turret,  bureau,  etc.]  1.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  later,  a cloak  with  a hood  worn  as 
an  outer  garment  for  protection  from  the  wea- 
ther. It  was  strictly  a heavy  and  rough  garment,  woven 
of  coarse  wool  in  its  natural  color ; but  after  a time  cloaks 
of  the  same  form  and  name  came  to  be  made  of  fine  qual- 
ity also. 

2.  A species  of  coarse  thick  woolen  cloth  used 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  middle  ages  for 
cloaks  and  external  clothing, 
birse  (bers),  n.  [Sc.,  also  birs,  < ME.  brust,  < 
AS.  byrst  = OHG.  burst,  bursta,  MHG.  borst, 
biirst,  borste,  G.  borste  = Icel.  burst  = Sw. 
borst  = Dan.  borste,  bristle;  the  primitive  of 
bristle,  q.  v.]  A bristle ; collectively,  bristles. 
[Scotch.]  —To  set  up  one’s  birse,  to  put  one  on  his 
mettle ; put  one  in  a towering  passion, 
birsle  (ber'sl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  birsled,  ppr. 
birsling.  [Sc.,  also  brissle,  brusle  = E.  brustle, 
make  a crackling  noise:  see  brustle1.]  1.  To 
scorch  or  toast,  as  before  a fire:  as,  to  birsle 
one’s  self  or  one’s  shanks  before  the  fire. — 2. 
To  parch  or  broil : as,  to  birsle  peas  or  potatoes. 
[Scotch.] 

birt  (bert),  n.  [Also  written  hurt,  and  formerly 
bert,  byrt;  also  brit,  bret,  q.  v.]  A local  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  turbot,  Psctta  maxima. 
birt-fish  (bert'fish),  n.  Same  as  birt. 
birth1  (berth),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  berth, 
< ME.  birth,  berth,  byrth,  birthe,  burthe,  byrthe 
(appar.  assimilated  to  Icel.  *byrdhr,  later  burdhr 
= OSw.  byrth,  Sw.  bord  = Dan.  byrd),  reg.  ME. 
byrde,  burde,  < AS.  gebyrd  (=  OFries.  herd,  berth 
= OS.  giburd = D.  geboorte  = OHG.  giburt,  MHG. 
G.  geburt  = Goth,  gabaurtlis,  birth,  nativity; 
cf.  Ir.  britli  = Gael,  breith,  birth ; Skt.  bliriti), 
with  formative  -d  (and  prefix  ge-),  < beran, 
bear:  see  bear1.]  1.  The  fact  of  being  bom ; 
nativity. 

Had  our  prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair’d 
Well  with  this  lord ; there  was  not  full  a month 
Between  their  births.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 

2.  By  extension,  any  act  or  fact  of  coming  into 
existence;  beginning;  origination:  as,  the  birth 
of  Protestantism. 

After  an  hour’s  strict  search  we  discover  the  cause  of 
the  reports.  They  announce  the  birth  of  a crevasse. 

Tyndall , Forms  of  Water,  p.  98. 

3.  The  act  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth;  par- 
turition: as,  “at  her  next  birth,"  Milton,  Ep. 

M.  of  Win.,  1.  67. — 4.  The  condition  into  which 
a person  is  born ; lineage ; extraction ; descent : 
as,  Grecian  birth ; noble  birth : sometimes,  ab- 
solutely, descent  from  noble  or  honorable  pa- 
rents and  ancestors : as,  a man  of  birth. 

He  [James]  had  an  obvious  interest  in  inculcating  the 
superstitious  notion  that  birth  confers  rights  anterior  to 
law  and  unalterable  by  law.  Macaulay. 

5.  That  which  is  born ; that  which  is  produced. 
Poets  are  far  rarer  births  than  kings. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 
Others  hatch  their  eggs  and  tend  the  birth  till  it  is  able 
to  shift  for  itself.  Addison , Spectator,  No.  120. 

Lines,  the  birth  of  some  chance  morning  or  evening  at 
an  Ionian  festival,  or  among  the  Sabine  hills,  have  lasted 
generation  after  generation. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  75. 
6f.  Nature;  kind;  sex;  natural  character. 

N.  E.  D. — 7t.  In  astrol.,  nativity;  fortune. 

A cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 

And  told  me  that  by  water  I should  die. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 
New  birth,  regeneration  (which  see). 

birth2,  n.  See  berth2. 

birth-child  (berth'child),M.  A child  by  birth  in 
a given  place  ; a native : “ Thetis’  birth-child ” 
{Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  4),  that  is,  one  born  on 
the  sea.  the  domain  of  Thetis, 
birthday  (berth'da),  n.  and  a.  [ME.  birthdai, 
bvrtheday  (cf.  AS.  gebyrd-doeg) ; < birth1  + day. ] 
I.  n.  The  day  on  which  a person  is  bom,  or  the 
anniversary  of  the  day;  hence,  day  or  time  of 
origin  or  commencement. 

This  is  my  birth-day , as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  born.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  v.  1. 

Those  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birth-day  of  invention.  Cowper,  Task,  i. 

II.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  day  of 
a person’s  birth,  or  to  its  anniversary:  as,  a 
birthday  ode  or  gift;  birthday  festivities, 
birthdomt  (berth'dum),  n.  [<  birth1  + -dom.] 
Privilege  of  birth;  that  which  belongs  to  one 
by  birth ; birthright.  Shak. 
birth-hour  (berth'our),  n.  The  hour  at  which 
one  is  born. 

Worse  than  a slavish  wipe  or  a birth-hour's  blot. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  68X. 


birthing 

birthing,  ».  See  berthing. 
birthland  (berth'land),  n.  The  land  of  one’s 
birth,  or  where  one  was  bom. 

In  the  direction  of  their  birthland . 

Carlyle , Sartor  Resartus,  p.  104. 

So  may  the  dead  return  to  their  birthland. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  47. 
birthless  (berth'les),  a.  [<  birth1  + -less.] 
Not  of  good  or  honorable  birth ; of  low  or  com- 
mon lineage.  Scott. 

birth-mark  (berth'mark),  n.  Some  congenital 
mark  or  blemish  on  a person’s  body;  a straw- 
berry-mark ; a mole  ; a nsevus. 


563  bishop 

of  the  three  Basque  provinces  of  Spain,  or  to  its  bisector  (bi-sek'tor), 
people.  1 ■”  - 

II.  n.  1 . A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Biscay. 

— 2.  [1.  c.]  Alilit.:  (a)  A long  and  heavy  mus- 
ket, usually  carried  on  a permanent  pivot,  for 
use  on  fortifications  or  the  like.  [Obsolete.] 

(6)  A heavy  bullet,  usually  of  the  size  of  an 
egg ; one  of  the  separate  balls  of  grape-  or 
case-shot. 

biscoctiform  (bis-kok'ti-form),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
*biscoctus,  biscuit  (<  bis,  twice,  + coctus,  cooked : 
see  biscuit),  + forma,  form.]  In  hot.,  biscuit- 
shaped : as,  biscoctiform  spores.  Tuckerman. 


Most  part  of  this  noble  lineage  earned  upon  their  body  blSCOrnet,  n.  Same  as  bickern. 
even  for  a naturall  birth-mark,  from  their  mother's  womb,  biscot.in  (his'kd  HtD  v rF  ( Tt  hiemftinn 
a snake.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  917!  7\D1S  Jf-  mb  «•.  lA  •,  <•  It.  biscottmo, 

mi  . , , - , , , dim.  ot  biscotto  = F.  biscuit:  see  biscuit .]  A 

birthnight  (berth  mt),  re.  The  night  of  the  day  confection  made  of  flour,  sugar,  marmalade, 

tb.  rh!°hta  p6rSOn  18  born  ’ the  anmversary  of  and  eggs ; sweet  biscuit. 

1.1  1 mi  1 „ biscroma  (bis'kro-ma),  n.  [It.,  < bis-,  twice-, 

I**  *'  The  place  of  one  s + croma,  a quaver:" see  croma.]  ~ 
birth  the  town,  city,  or  country  where  a per-  ^semiquaver;  a sixteenth-note, 
son  is  bom,  more  generally,  place  of  origin.  — - 

vir+.'h-va  -t-.a  t 'v>o  + \ *->  rpL^ it 


birth-rate  (berth'rat),  n.  The  proportion  of 
births  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  a town, 
district,  country,  etc.,  generally  stated  as  so 
many  per  thousand  of  the  population. 

An  increase  in  prosperity,  as  measured  by  the  birth- 
rate, is  accompanied  by  a decrease  in  the  ratio  of  boy- 
births,  and  vice  versa.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  827. 

birthright  (bferth’rit),  n.  Any  right  or  privi- 
lege to  which  a person  is  entitled  by  birth, 
such  as  an  estate  descendible  by  law  to  an 
heir,  or  civil  liberty  under  a free  constitution ; 
specifically,  the  right  of  primogeniture. 

, And  they  sat  before  him,  the  first-born  according  to  his 
birthright , and  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth. 

Gen.  xliii.  33. 

For  Titan  (as  ye  all  acknowledge  must) 

Was  Saturnes  elder  brother  by  birthright. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  27. 

We  were  very  nearly  dead,  . . . and  my  idea  of  happi- 
ness was  an  English  beefsteak  and  a bottle  of  pale  ale ; 
for  such  a luxury  I would  most  willingly  have  sold  my 
birthright  at  that  hungry  moment. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  264. 
birtbroot  (berth'rot),  n.  In  hot.,  a name  given 


biscuit  (bis'kit),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bisket; 
< ME.  bysket,  biscute,  bysquyte,  besquite  (=  D. 
beschuit,  > Dan.  beskojt),  < OF.  bcscoit,  bescuit, 
later  biscut,  F.  biscuit  = Pr.  bescueit  = Sp.  biz- 
cocho  = Pg.  biscouto  = It.  biscotto,  lit.  twice 
cooked,  < L.  bis,  twice,  + coctus,  pp.  of  coquere, 
cook.]  1.  A kind  of  hard,  dry  bread,  consist- 
ing of  flour,  water  or  milk,  and  salt,  and  baked 
in  thin  flat  cakes.  The  name  is  also  extended 


..  ,,  [NL.,  < L.  bi-,  two-, 

+ sector  (see  sector)-,  E.  as  if  < bisect  + -or.] 
A line  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  a triangle 
so  as  to  bisect 
either  the  oppo- 
site side  (me- 
dian) or  the  an- 
gle (or  internal 
angle  bisector), 
or  to  bisect  the 
external  angle 
formed  by  pro- 
ducing a side 
(i external  bisec- 
tor). Thus,  in  the 
figure,  ABC  being 

the  triangle,  AD  is  Bisector, 

the  median  to  the 

side  BC ; AE  is  the  internal  bisector,  and  AF  the  external 
bisector,  of  the  angle  A. 

In  music,  a bisectrix  (bl-sek'triks),  n. ; pi.  bisectrices  (bi- 
sek-tri'sez).  [NL.,  fern,  of  bisector : see  bisec- 
tor.'] 1.  In  crystal.,  the  line  which  bisects  the 


angle  of  the  optic  axes.  That  bisecting  the  acute 
angle  is  called  the  acute  bisectrix,  the  other  is  the  obtuse 
bisectrix.  These  are  also  called  the  first  mean  line  (or  me- 
dian line ) and  the  second  mean  line  respectively.  The 
bisectrix,  or  mean  line,  is  said  to  be  positive  or  negative, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  double  refraction.  See 
refraction. 

2.  In  geom.,  same  as  bisector Dispersion  of 

the  bisectrices.  See  dispersion. 


to  similar  articles  very  variously  made  and  fla-  bisegment  (bi-seg'ment),  n.  [<  bi- 2 + 


vored.  See  cracker. 

As  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a voyage.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 


..  ,,  . - - - seg- 

ment.'] One  of  the  parts  of  a line  which  has 
been  bisected,  or  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
bisegmental  (bi-seg-men'tal),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + 
segment  + -al.]  Consisting  of  two  segments. 

The  bisegmental  constitution  of  the  region  in  question. 

B.  G.  Wilder. 


2.  A small,  round,  soft  cake  made  from  dough 
raised  with  yeast  or  soda,  sometimes  shortened 

with  lard,  etc.  [U.  S.]  — 3.  In  ceram.,  porce-  . . r/  , . „ . 

lain,  stoneware,  or  pottery  after  the  first  bak-  biseptate  (bi-sep  tat),  a.  [<  bt-  + septum  + 
ing,  and  before  the  application  of  the  glaze.  tilte  :L  living  two  septa  or  partitions 
Formerly  bisque. — Meat  biscuit,  a preparation  con- 


to  various  species  of  Trillium, 


sisting  of  the  matter  extracted  from  meat  by  boiling,  com- 
bined.with  flour,  and  baked  in  the  form  of  biscuits" 

biscuit-oven  (bis'kit-uv//n),  n.  In  ceram.,  the 
oven  used  for  the  first  baking  of  porcelain, 
bringing  it  to  the  state  known  as  biscuit 


especially  T.  biscuit-root  (bis'kit-rot),  n.  A name  given  to 


several  kinds  of  wild  esculent  roots  which  are 
extensively  used  for  food  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Columbia  river  region,  especially  to  species  of 
Quatnasia  and  Lomattum. 
biscutate  (bi-sku'tat),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + 


scutate.] 


erectum,  the  roots  of  which  are  reputed  to  be 
astringent,  tonic,  and  alterative,  and  to  have 
a special  effect  upon  the  uterus  and  connected 
organs.  Also  called  birthwort,  and  corruptly 
bethroot  and  bathwort. 

birth-sin  (berth'sin),  n.  Sin  from  birth;  origi- 
nal sin.  [Rare.] 

Original  or  birth  sin.  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

birth-song  {berth 'song),  n.  A song  sung  at  a 
birth,  or  in  celebration  of  a birth  or  birthday. 

A joyful  birth-song.  Fitz-Geoffry,  Blessed  Birthday,  p.  45. 

birth-strangled  (berth'strang//gld),  a.  Stran- 
gled or  suffocated  at  birth. 

Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

birthwort  (berth'w£rt),  n.  [<  birth1  + wort1.] 

In  bot. : (a)  The  common  name  of  the  European 
species  of  Aristolocliia,  A.  Clematitis;  from  its 
supposed  remedial  powers  in  parturition,  and 
from  it  transferred  to  some  American  species, 
which  are  more  usually  known  as  snakeroot. 

(b)  Same  as  birthroot. 

bis  (bis),  adv.  [L.,  twice,  for  *dms,  < duo  = E. 
two;  in  compounds,  bi-:  see  6i-2.]  Twice,  (a) 

In  accounts,  tabular  statements,  books,  etc.,  used  to  de- 
note a duplicate  or  repetition  of  an  item  or  number  or 
page  : as,  p.  10  bis.  (!>)  In  music,  a term  indicating  that  a 
passage  or  section  is  to  be  repeated,  (c)  An  exclamation 
used  like  encore,  as  a request  for  the  repetition  of  a mu- 
sical performance,  etc.  (d)  As  a prefix,  twofold,  twice,  two : 
in  this  sense  it  generally  becomes  bi-.  See  6i-2. 

bisa,  biza  (be'za),  n.  [Native  name.]  A coin 
used  in  Pegu  in  British  Burma,  worth  about 
27 £ cents. 

bisaccate  (bl-sak'at),  a.  [<  51-2  4-  saccate  ; ef. 

L.  bisaccium,  a saddle-bag:  see  bisaccia.]  Hav-  si-See  gage. 
ing  two  little  bags  or  pouches  attached : used  bisection  (bl-sek'shon),  n. 


bucklers 


bi-2  + seriate.] 
Same  as  bi- 


especially  in  botany. 

bisaccia  (be-zaeh'a),  ».  [It.  bisaccia,  a saddle- 
bag, < L.  bisaccium,  pi.  bisaccia,  saddle-bag, 
< bi-,  two-,  + saccus,  a bag : see  sack1.]  A 
Sicilian  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  1.94 
bushels. 

bisannualf  (bis-an'u-al),  a.  [=  F.  bisannuel;  < 
L.  bis,  twice,  + E.  annual,  F.  annuel.]  Same  as 
biennial. 


In  bot.,  resembling  two  shields 
placed  side  by  side;  having  parts 
of  such  a character, 
bisdiapason  (bis'di-a-pa/zon),  n. 

[<  bis  + diapason.]  In  music,  an 
interval  of  two  octaves,  or  a fif- 
teenth. 

bise  (bez),  n.  [F.  Use  = Pr.  Use 
= It.  bisa.]  A dry  cold  north  and 
northeast  wind,  prevailing  espe- 
cially in  Provence  and  the  Rhone 
valley,  and  very  destructive  to 
vegetation,  so  that  “to  be  struck 
by  the  bise”  has  become  a prov- 
erb, meaning  to  be  overtaken  by 
misfortune:  analogous  to  the 
bisa  of  Italy. 

bisect  (bi-sekt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  bi-,  fuif. 
two-,  + sectus,  pp.  of  secure,  cut : 
see  section.]  To  cut  or  divide  into  two  parts; 
specifically,  in  geom.,  to  cut  or  divide  into  two 
equal  parts.  One  line  bisects  another  when  it  crosses  - . 
it,  leaving  an  equal  part  of  the  line  on  each  side  of  the  bisette  (bl-zet'),  n.  [F.  (of.  masc.  biset,  a rock- 
point  of  intersection,  dove),  coarse  brown  stuff,  dim.  of  OF.  bise, 

He  exactly  bisects  the  effect  of  our  proposal.  Gladstone,  dark-brown  or  gray.]  A narrow  French  lace! 

An  inevitable  dualism  bisects  nature,  so  that  each  thing  bisexed  (bl'sekst),  a.  [<  bi-2  + sex  + -ed2. 1 
is  a half,  and  suggests  another  thing  to  make  it  whole  c as,  Scime  9.S  IfiSGXUCll 

bisexoust  (bi-sek'sus),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + 
sexus,  sex.  Cf.  bisexual.]  Same  as  bisexual. 

Thus  may  wq  also  concede  that  hares  have  been  of  both 
sexes,  and  some  have  ocularly  continued  it,  but  that  the 
whole  species  or  kind  should  be  bisexons  we  cannot  af- 
*firm.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  17. 


Biscutate  Leaf 
(.Dtoncza  tnusci- 


biserial  (bi-se'ri-al),  a.  [<  bi-2  4-  serial.]  Con- 
sisting of  or  arranged  in  two  series  or  rows ; bi- 
farious ; distichous.  Also  biseriate. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  biserial  arrangement  of  the 
chambers,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Textularian  group. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 457. 
Biserial  perianth,  in  bot.,  a perianth  consisting  of  both 
calyx  and  corolla. 

biserially  (bi-se'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  a biserial 
manner  or  order;  in  a double  row.  Also  bi- 
seriately. . 

The  chambers  are  arranged  biserially  along  a straight 
axis.  IF.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 482. 

biseriate  (bi-se'ri-at),  a.  [< 

Same  as  biserial. 
biseriately  (bi-se'ri-at-li),  adv. 

serially. 

The  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  dilated  and  biseri- 
ately  squamulose.  Horn. 

biserrate  (bi-ser'at),  a.  [<  bi-2  + serrate.]  1. 
In  bot.,  doubly  serrate : said  of  leaves  the  ser- 
ratures  of  which  are  themselves  serrate. — 2. 
In  entom.,  having  two  small  triangular  teeth 
placed  close  together,  like  the  teeth  of  a saw. 
[Rare.]  — Biserrate  antennae,  antennas  in  which  the 
joints  are  compressed  and  triangular,  each  attached  to  the 
center  of  the  base  of  the  preceding  one  by  one  of  its  points, 
so  that  both  sides  of  the  organ  present  a serrate  outline 

bisetigerous  (bl-se-tij'e-rus),  a.  [<  bi-2  + se- 
tigerous.]  In  entom.,  having  two  terminal  sette 
or  bristles ; bisetose. 

bisetose  (bi-se'tos),  a.  [<  bi-2  + setose.]  In 
zool.  and  bot.,  furnished  with  two  setse  or  bris- 
tle-like appendages. 

bisetous  (bi-se'tus),  a.  Same  as  bisetose. 


spirit,  matter ; man,  woman.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

Bisecting  dividers.  See  divider.  — Bisecting  gage. 

[<  bisect,  after  sec - 


biscacha  (bis-kach'a),  n.  Same  as  viscacha. 
biscalloped  (bl-skoi'upt),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + seal-  ,,,  C4unllv 
loped.]  Finished  in  or  ornamented  with  two  bisectional  (bi-sek'shon-al),  a. 
scallops ; bilobate.  or  0f  the  nature  of  bisection. 

Biscayan  (bis  ka-an),  o.  and  n.  [Formerly  bisectionally  (bl-sek'shon-al-i),  adv.  By  bisec- 
Q*Sf  ^llscan;  Biskame;  < Biscay,  Sp.  Vizcaya,  tion ; so  as  to  bisect,  or  divide  into  two  parts, 
bee  Basque1.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Biscay,  one  especially  equal  parts. 


tion.]  1.  The  act  of  bisecting,  or  cutting  or 
dividing  into  two  parts ; specifically,  the  act  of  , 

cutting  into  two  equal  parts;  the  division  of  bisexual  (bi-sek'su-aD,  a.  [<  bi-2  + sexual.] 
any  line,  angle,  figure,  or  quantity  into  two  equal  Having  the  organs  of  both  sexes  in  one  indi- 
parts.  A.  One  of  two  sections  composing  any-  vidual;  of  two  sexes;  hermaphrodite.  in  bot. 
thing,  or  into  which  it  may  be  divided:  as,  said  of  flowers  which  contain  both  stamen  and  pistil  witlii 
one  whole  bisection  of  literature,”  De  Quincey  in  the  same  perianth,  and  of  mosses  having  antheridia 
Herodotus. —Bisection  of  the  eccentricity,  in  as-  ^ w0hes°nia  in  the  same  involucre  i syncecious.  Also 
tron.,  a contrivance  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  v,  „ v 1 , , , , . , , ...  .... 

by  which  the  center  of  the  orbit  of  every  superior  planet  blSillUcl  ( bish,  bish  ma),  n.  Same  as  blkh. 

and  of  Venus  is  placed  midway  between  the  earth  and  the  bishop  (bish'up),  n.  [<  ME.  bishop,  bisshop, 
center  of  the  equant.  *bischop,  bishup,  byshop,  etc.,  < AS.  biscop,  bis- 

Pertaining  to  ceop  = OFries.  bishop  = OS.  biskop  = D.  bis- 


schop  = OHG.  biscof,  MHG.  G.  bischof  = Icel. 
biskup  = Sw.  biskop  = Dan.  biskop,  bisp  = It. 
vescovo  = Sp.  obispo  = Pg.  Uspo  = Pr.  veskes  = 
OF.  evesque,  vesque,  F.  eveque  = Gael,  easbmg 


bishop 

= Ir.  easbog  = W.  esgob  = Bret,  eskop  — (prob. 
< Teut.)  OBulg.  biskupu  = Serv.  Bohem.  Pol. 
biskup  = Sloven,  shkof  = Lith.  viskupas  = Lett. 
liskaps  = Alb.  upeshk  = Finn,  piispa,  < LL. 
episcopus,  corruptly  *biscopus,  = Goth,  aipiskau- 
pus  = Buss,  episkopu,  < Gr.  Eidcncoiroc,  a bishop, 
an  overseer,  < ini,  upon  (see  epi-),  + emir eiv, 
look  at,  view  (>  omirdc,  a watcher),  < *aaeir 
= L.  specere,  look  at:  see  scope,  species,  specta- 
cle,  spy,  etc.]  1.  An  overseer:  once  applied 
to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament. 

For  ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray ; but  are  now  return- 
ed  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls. 

1 Pet.  ii.  25. 

2.  In  the  earliest  usage  of  the  Christian  church, 
a spiritual  overseer,  whether  of  a local  church 
or  of  a number  of  churches ; a ruler  or  director 
in  the  church.  See  elder  and  presbyter. 

Paul  and  Timotheus  ...  to  all  the  saints  in  Christ 
Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons. 

Philip,  i.  1. 

The  English  version  has  hardly  dealt  fairly  in  this  case 
with  the  sacred  text,  in  rendering  emaKonov^,  verse  28 
(Acts  xx.),  “overseers”;  whereas  it  ought  there,  as  in 
all  other  places,  to  have  been  “ bishops ”;  that  the  fact 
of  elders  and  bishops  having  been  originally  and  apostoli- 
cally  synonymous  might  be  apparent  to  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish reader,  which  now  it  is  not. 

Dean  Alford , Greek  Test.,  Acts  xx.  17. 

Bishops  and  Presbyters,  literally  overseers  and  elders, 
are  universally  admitted  to  be  terms  equivalent  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  often,  at  least,  applied  to  the  same 
officers.  Smith,  Student’s  Eccles.  Hist.,  p.  176. 

3.  From  an  early  time,  an  overseer  over  a 
number  of  local  churches;  particularly,  in  the 
Greek,  Oriental,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Angli- 
can churches,  the  title  of  the  highest  order  in 
the  ministry.  See  episcopacy.  The  origin  of  the 
office  of  bishop  in  the  Christian  church  is  a matter  of 
dispute.  The  terms  bishop  and  presbyter  appear  to  be 
used  interchangeably  in  the  New  Testament;  but  those 
who  support  the  episcopal  form  of  government  maintain 
that  while  these  terms  were  not  yet  limited  to  their  later 
meanings  a difference  of  rank  was  indicated  by  them,  that 
the  office  of  the  apostles,  as  overseers  over  the  local 
churches  and  their  pastors,  was  episcopal  in  its  nature,  and 
that  the  term  bishop  is  appropriately  used  to  designate 
those  whom  they  ordained  as  their  successors  in  an  office 
which  was  intended  to  be  permanent ; while  those  who 
reject  the  episcopal  form  of  government  hold  that  the 
apostolic  office  was  purely  personal,  and  that  the  apostles 
had  not  and  could  not  have  successors.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  and 
the  Anglican  Church  claim  an  unbroken  succession  of 
bishops  from  apostolic  times.  Moravian  bishops  also  claim 
an  unbroken  episcopal  succession,  but  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion not  as  diocesans,  but  jointly.  The  first  Methodist 
superintendent,  the  title  afterward  superseded  by  bishop , 
was  ordained  by  Wesley  in  1784.  (See  itinerant  bishop.) 
In  the  Greek,  Oriental,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the 
different  grades  of  the  office,  besides  simple  or  ordinary 
bishop , are  archbishop,  metropolitan , pHmafe,  exarch,  and 
patriarch;  these  were  ecclesiastically  instituted  for  conve- 
nience of  government.  (See  pope.)  The  Anglican  Church 
also  has  archbishops  and  metropolitans.  By  virtue  of  con- 
cordats, the  nomination  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  is  some- 
times made  by  the  temporal  power ; the  former  election 
by  the  clergy  remains  in  some  cathedral  chapters,  but 
more  commonly  names  are  proposed  by  the  fellow-suffra- 
gans and  metropolitan,  and  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
to  be  provided  for,  to  the  Pope,  who  directly  appoints  and 
in  any  case  confirms  the  new  bishop.  In  England  bish- 
ops are  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  who,  upon  request 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  for  leave  to  elect  a bishop, 
sends  a cong6  d'ttire,  or  license  to  elect,  with  a letter 
missive,  nominating  the  person  whom  he  would  have 
chosen.  The  election,  by  the  chapter,  must  be  made  with- 
in twelve  days,  or  the  sovereign  has  a right  to  appoint 
whom  he  pleases.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  the  bishops  are  elected  by  the  clergy 
and  laity.  Bishops  are  said  to  be  consecrated  rather  than 
ordained.  Enihronization  is  the  solemn  installation  fol- 
lowing the  consecration.  A bishop  changed  from  one  see 
to  another  is  said  to  be  translated ; the  church  contain- 
ing his  cathedra  or  episcopal  throne  is  called  cathedral, 
and  the  local  jurisdiction  indicated  by  this  throne,  and 
the  city  or  locality  in  which  this  stands,  together  with  the 
diocese  or  territory  attached  to  it,  his  see,  to  which  he  is 
said  to  be  wedded,  and  which  is  widowed  when  deprived 
of  him.  This  relation  is  symbolized  by  the  bishop's  ring, 
which  in  the  Western  Church  is  a part  of  the  insignia  of 
his  office,  together  with  the  miter,  staff,  and  cross.  To 
this  office  also  are  applied  the  term  pontiff  and  its  deriva- 
tives. Twenty-four  of  the  English  bishops  and  the  two 
archbishops  are  peers  of  the  realm,  with  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  certain  political  and  judicial  or  quasi-judi- 
cial functions.  In  the  Mormon  Church  the  bishop  is  an 
officer  of  the  Aaronic  or  lesser  priesthood,  presides  over  it, 
ministers  in  outward  ordinances,  conducts  the  temporal 
business  of  the  church,  and  acts  as  judge  on  transgress- 
ors. Often  abbreviated  Bp.  See  chorepiscopus  and  vicar 
apostolic. 

4f.  A name  formerly  given  to  a cliief  priest  of 
any  religion. — 5.  A name  given  in  the  United 
States  about  1850  to  a woman’s  bustle. — 6.  A 
hot  drink  made  with  bitter  oranges,  cloves,  and 
port  wine. 

He  and  the  landlord  were  drinking  a bowl  of  bishop  to- 
gether. Dickens. 

7.  In  entom. : (a)  A name  of  various  heterop- 
terous  hemipterous  insects,  also  called  bishop' s- 
miters.  They  injure  fruit  by  piercing  it,  and 
emit  an  intolerable  odor,  (b)  A name  of  the 
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lady-birds,  the  small  beetles  of  the  family  Coc- 
cinellidce. — 8.  One  of  the  pieces  or  men  in  chess, 
having  its  upper  part  carved  into  the  shape  of 
a miter.  Formerly  called  archer.  See  chess. — 
Assis  tant  bishop,  a bishop  who  assists  a diocesan  bishop. 
—Bench  of  bishops.  See  bench.— Bishop’s  court,  a name 
sometimes  given  in  England  to  an  ecclesiastical  court  held 
in  the  cathedral  of  each  diocese,  the  judge  whereof  is  the 
bishop’s  chancellor,  who  judges  by  the  civil  canon  law. 
The  proper  name  is  the  consistory  court.—  Bishop’s 
cross.  Same  as  pastoral  staff  (which  see,  under  staff). — 
Bishop’s  cross-staff,  a staff  bearing  a simple  cross.  ~ See 
episcopal  staff,  under  staff.—  Bishop’s  lawn,  a variety  of 
fine  lawn,  used  for  the  sleeves  of  the  vestments  of  Anglican 
bishops  (whence  the  name),  and  also  by  women  for  many 
purposes.  — Bishop’s  ring,  a part  of  the  pontificals  or  in- 
signia of  office  of  a bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  a massive  ring  of  gold,  set  with  a sapphire,  emerald, 
or  ruby,  worn  on  the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand.— 
Bishop’s  staff.  See  crozier.  — Bishop’s  throne,  the  offi- 
cial or  ceremonial  seat  of  the  bishop  in  the  chancel  or  choir 


Bishop’s  Throne  and  Synthronus. — Basilica  of  Torcello,  near  Venice. 

of  the  principal  or  cathedral  church  of  his  diocese.  In  the 
early  church,  as  still  in  the  Greek  Church  and  in  some 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  it  stood  behind  the  altar  in  the 
apse,  and  formed  the  central  and  highest  seat  of  the  syn- 
thronus (which  see).  According  to  a later  arrangement, 
which  continues  to  be  the  general  rule  in  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  cathedrals,  it  is  placed  at  the  extreme  east 
end  of  the  stalls  on  either  (preferably  the  northern  or  gos- 
pel) side,  and  is  generally  separate,  but  sometimes  forms 
part  of  the  stalls.  It  is  usually  of  wood,  but  often  of  mar- 
ble or  bronze.  Also  called  cathedra. — Boy-bishop.  See 
boyi. — Cardinal  bishop.  See  cardinal. — Case  of  the 
seven  bishops,  a famous  English  trial,  in  1688,  of  the  pri- 
mate and  six  bishops  on  a charge  of  libel  in  protesting,  in  a 
petition  to  James  II.,  against  his  order  that  his  “declara- 
tions for  liberty  of  conscience”  be  read  in  the  churches. 

— Chancellor  of  a bishop.  See  chancellor.—  Coadju- 
tor bishop,  a bishop  who  assists  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  bishopric. — Dio- 
cesan bishop,  a bishop  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
churches  and  clergy  in  a regularly  organized  diocese,  and 
having  his  canonical  place  of  residence  and  his  cathedral 
church  in  a city  (called  his  see-city  or  cathedral  city),  from 
which  he  usually  takes  his  title,  and  from  which  he  governs 
and  visits  his  diocese:  opposed  to  an  assistant,  coadjutor, 
missionary,  or  itinerant  bishop. — Ecumenical  bishop. 
See  ecumenical.—  Itinerant  bishop,  a bishop  not  having 
a separate  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  possessing  joint 
authority  with  others  over  all  the  churches  of  the  same 
organization.— Missionary  bishop,  in  the  Methodist 
Ch.,  a bishop  whose  functions  are  limited  to  a defined 
territory  outside  of  the  United  States.  [U.  S.] — Suffra- 
gan bishop,  (a)  A bishop  consecrated  to  assist  another 
bishop  who  is  disabled  by  age,  illness,  or  other  cause ; an 
auxiliary  bishop.  He  differs  from  a coadjutor  bishop  in 
having  no  ppwer  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  (6)  A bishop 
in  relation  to  his  comprovincial  bishops  and  their  arch- 
bishop or  metropolitan. 

bishop  (bish'up),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bishoped  or 
bishopped,  ppr.  bishoping  or  bishopping.  [<  ME. 
bischopen,  < AS.  biscopian,  < biscop ; from  the 
noun.  In  the  last  two  senses,  from  the  proper 
name  Bishop.']  1.  To  administer  the  rite 
of  confirmation  to;  admit  solemnly  into  the 
church,  confirm.  [Archaic.] 

They  are  prophane,  imperfect,  oh  ! too  bad  . . . 

Except  confirm’d  and  bishopped  by  thee. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  172. 
2.  To  confirm  (anything)  formally.  [Jocular.] 
And  chose  to  bear 

The  name  of  fool  confirmed  and  bishoped  by  the  fair. 

Dry  den,  Cym.  and  Iphig.,  1.  243. 
3f.  To  appoint  to  the  office  of  bishop. 

This  tradition  of  Bishojnng  Timothy  over  Ephesus  was 
but  taken  for  granted  out  of  that  place  in  St.  Paul,  which 
was  only  an  intreating  him  to  tarry  at  Ephesus,  to  do 
something  left  him  in  charge. 

Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 
4.  To  let  (milk,  etc.)  burn  while  cooking:  in 
allusion  to  the  proverb,  “ The  bishop  has  put 
his  foot  in  it.”  Brockett.  [North.  Eng.  dial.] 

— 5.  [Supposed  to  be  from  Bishop,  the  name 
of  a horse-dealer.  ] In  farriery,  to  make  (an 
old  horse)  look  like  a young  one,  or  to  give  a 
good  appearance  to  (a  bad  horse)  in  order  to 
deceive  purchasers. — 6.  [From  a man  named 
Bishop,  who  in  1831  drowned  a boy  in  order  to 
sell  his  body  for  dissection.  Cf.  burke.]  To 
murder  by  drowning. 

bishop-bird  (bish'up-berd),  n.  A name  of  sun- 
dry African  weaver-birds  of  the  family  Plocei- 
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d(E,  especially  of  the  restricted  genus  Eupleo- 
tes  (Swainson)  or  Pyromelana  (Bonaparte), 
bishopdom  (bish'up-dum),  n.  [<  bishop  + 
-dom ; not  found  in  ME. ; cf.  AS.  bisceopdom  = 
OHG.  biscoftuom,  biscetuom,  MHG.  bischtuom, 
G.  bistum  = D.  bispdom  = Icel.  biskups-domr  ■ 
Dan.  bispedomme  = Sw.  biskopdome.]  1.  The 
jurisdiction  of  a bishop ; episcopate ; episco- 
pacy. Also  bishopsliip. 

_ He  would  persuade  us  that  the  succession  and  divine 
right  of  bishopdom  hath  been  unquestionable  through  all 
ages.  Milton , Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

2.  Bishops  collectively. 

bishopess  (bish'up-es),  n.  [<  bishop  + -ess.] 
The  wife  of  a bishop.  Thackeray.  [Rare.] 
bishophood  (bish'up-hud),  n.  [<  ME.  bischop- 
hood,  < AS.  bisceophad,  < bisceop,  bishop,  + 
had,  condition : see  bishop  and  -hood.]  The  of- 
fice, dignity,  or  rank  of  bishop, 
bishoplyt  (bish'up-Ii),  a.  [<  ME.  bisshoply,  etc., 
< AS.  bisceoplic:  see  bishop  and  -ly1.]  Bishop- 
like  ; episcopal. 

If  he  preach  . . . before  a bishop,  then  let  him  treat 
of  bishoply  duties  and  orders. 

Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.  (1549). 

Episcopal,  which  has  supplanted  bishoply,  is  only  a Latin 
word  in  an  English  dress.  Trench,  Study  of  Words,  p.  164. 

bishoplyt  (bish'up-li),  adv.  [<  bishop  + -ly2.] 
In  the  manner  of  a bishop, 
bishop-ray  (bish'up-ra),  n.  1.  A raioid  sela- 
chian of  the  family  Myliobatidcc,  JEtobatis  (or 
Stoasodon)  narinari,  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
seas,  sometimes  wandering  in  summer  north- 
ward along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
Virginia.  Its  disk  is  twice  as  wide  as  long,  and  is 
brownish  diversified  with  small  round  pale  spots. 

2.  Any  fish  of  the  genus  JEtobatis. 
bishopric  (bish'up-rik),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bishopriche,  bishoprick ; < ME.  bisshoprike,  bis- 
schopriche,  also  contracted  bispriche,  < AS.  bis- 
ceoprice  (=  Icel.  biskupsriki),  < bisceop,  bishop, 
+ rice,  jurisdiction,  kingdom,  = Icel.  riki  = G. 
retch,  kingdom;  connected  with  AS.  rice,  pow- 
erful, rich:  see  -ric,  rich.]  1.  The  office  or 
dignity  of  a bishop. 

A virtuous  woman  should  reject  marriage  as  a good 
man  does  a bishoprick  ; hut  I would  advise  neither  to  per- 
sist in  refusing.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  89. 

2.  The  district  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop  extends ; a diocese. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1429,  a question  was  raised  in 
council  which  involved  his  right  to  retain  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,,  § 657. 

3f.  The  charge  of  instructing  and  governing 
in  spiritual  concerns ; overseership. 

His  bishopric  let  another  take.  Acts  i.  20. 

bishop’s-cap  (bish'ups-kap),  n.  A name  of  two 
species  of  Mitella  ( M.  diphylla  and  M.  nuda), 
of  the  family  Saxifragaccse,  both  being  natives 
of  the  United  States:  so  called  from  the  form 
of  the  pod.  Also  called  miterwort. 

And  bishop’ s-caps  have  golden  rings. 

Longfellow,  Prel.  to  V-oices  of  the  Night. 

bishop’s-elder  (bish'ups-eFder),  m.  Same  as 
bishop’ s-weed,  1. 

bishop’s-liat  (bish'ups-hat),  n.  Another  name 
of  the  barrenwort,  Epimedium  alpinum. 
bishopship  (bish ' up  - ship),  n.  [<  bishop  + 
-ship.]  Same  as  bishopdom,  1.  Milton. 
bishop’s-leaves  (bish'ups-levz),  n.  A species 
of  figwort,  Scroplmlaria  aquatica. 
bishop-sleeve  (bish'up-slev),  n.  A peculiar 
wide  form  of  sleeve  formerly  worn  by  women : 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  full 
sleeve,  drawn  in  at  the  wrist,  worn  by  Angli- 
can bishops. 

bishop’s-length  (bish'ups-length),  n.  In  paint- 
ing, canvas  measuring  58  inches  by  94.  The 
half-bishop  measures  45  inches  by  56. 
bishop’s-miter  (bish'ups-mFter),  n.  1.  Same 
as  bishop,  7 (a). — 2.  A name  of  the  miter- 
shell,  Mitra  episcopalis,  of  the  family  Mitridce. 
bishop-stoolt  (bish'up-stol),  n.  [<  ME.  bisscop- 
stol,  \ AS.  bisceopstol  (=  Icel.  biskupsstbll  = Sw. 
biskopstol  = Dan.  bispestol ),  < bisceop,  bishop,  + 
stol,  seat,  stool.]  A bishop’s  see  or  seat. 

According  to  a custom  in  which  we  differed  from  con- 
tinental churches  and  strangely  agreed  with  our  Celtic 
neighbours,  . . . the  temporal  capital  was  not  in  early 
times  the  seat  of  the  bishop-stool.  E.  A.  Freeman. 

bishop’ s-weed,  bishop-weed  (bish'ups-,  bish'- 
up-wed),  n.  1.  JEgopodium  Podagraria.  See 
goatwort.  In  Scotland  it  is  popularly  believed  to  have 
received  this  name  from  the  great  difficulty  of  extirpat- 
ing it.  Also  called  bishop’s-elder. 

2.  A name  given  to  the  plants  of  the  genus 
Ammi,  and  in  the  United  States  to  a somewhat 
similar  umbelliferous  plant,  Ptilimnium  capil ■■ 
laceum — True  bishop’s-weed,  the  ajowan,  CirntmCop- 
ticum. 
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bishop's-wort  (bisk ' ups- wert),  n.  A name 
given  to  the  de  vil-in-a-bush,  Nigella  Damascena, 
and  to  betony,  Stachys  Betonica. 
bishop-weed,  n.  See  b ishop’s-weed. 
bisilicate  (bi-sil'i-kat),  n.  [<  bi- 2 + silicate.'] 

1 .  A salt  formed  by  the  union  of  a base  and  a 
silicic  acid  containing  two  atoms  of  silicon.  It 
may  be  a bibasic  or  a polybasic  acid. — 2.  A 
salt  of  metasilicic  acid,  H2Si03,  in  which  the 
ratio  of  oxygen  atoms  combined  with  the  base 
and  silicon  respectively  is  as  1 : 2 : for  example, 
calcium  metasilicate  (the  mineral  wollaston- 
ite),  CaSi03  or  CaO.Si02. 
bisiliquous  (bi-sil'i-kwus),  a.  [<  hi- 2 + sili- 
Cfuous.]  In  hot.,  having  two  pods, 
bisinuate  (bi-sin'u-af),  a.  [<  bi-2  + sinuate.] 
In  zoiil.,  having  two  concave  curves  meeting  in 
a convex  curve : as,  a bisinuate  margin, 
bisinuation  (bi-sin-u-a'shon),  n.  [<  bisinuate, 
after  sinuation.]  In  entorii.,  the  state  of  being 
bisinuate  ; a double  curve  on  a margin. 
bisk1,  n.  See  bisque 2. 

bisk2,  bisque3  (bisk),  n.  [<  F.  bisque,  odds  at 
*play,  a fault  at  tennis ; cf . It.  bisca,  a gaming- 
house; origin  unknown.]  Odds  at  tennis-play ; 
specifically,  a stroke  allowed  to  the  weaker 
player  to  equalize  the  parties. 
bisk3  (bisk),  n.  Same  as  bikh. 
biskett  (bis'ket),  n.  A former  spelling  of  bis- 
cuit. 

Biskra  bouton,  Biskra  button.  Same  as  Alep- 
po ulcer  (which  see,  under  ulcer). 
bismar,  n.  See  bismer 2. 

Bismarck  brown.  See  brown. 
bismet,  n.  An  apheretic  form  of  abisme. 
bismer1!,  n.  [ME.,  also  bismar,  bisemer,  e tc.;  < 
AS.  bismer,  bismor  (=  OS.  bismer  = OHG.  bi- 
smer, reproach,  opprobrium,  derision,  abuse), 
< bi-  (accented),  by,  + -smer,  perhaps  con- 
nected with  MHG.  smieren,  smile,  AS.  smercian, 
E.  smirk,  and  ult.  with  E.  smile,  hence  orig.  a 
laughing  at,  ridicule.  Hence  the  verb  bismeri- 
an,  bismrian,  reproach,  deride,  abuse.]  1.  Abu- 
sive speech:  as,  “bakbitynge  and  bismer,” 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  89. 

Ful  of  hoker,  and  of  bissemare. 

Chaucer , Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  45. 

2.  A person  worthy  of  scorn. 
bismer2,  bismar  (bis'mer,  -mar),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten by  smer,  bismore,  sometimes  bissimar;  < Icel. 
bismari  = OSw.  bismare,  Sw.  besman  = Dan.  bis- 
mer = MD.  besemer  = MLG.  besemer,  bisemer,  a 
steelyard,  balance ; < Lett,  besmens,  besmers, 
Lith.  bezmenas,  Euss.  bezmenu, , Pol.  bezmian,  a 
balance.]  A balance  or  steelyard  used  in  the 
northeast  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands. 

bismer3  (bis'mer),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  The 
name  in  the  Orkney  islands  of  the  sea-stickle- 
back, Spinachia  spinachia. 
bismerpund  (bis'mer-pond),  n.  [Dan.,  < bis- 
mer, a steelyard,  + pund  = E.  pound.]  A 
weight  used  in  Denmark,  equal  to  6 kilograms 
precisely,  or  13  pounds  3f  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois. It  was  formerly  one  three-hundredth  part 
less. 

bismillah  (bis -mil 'a),  inter j.  [Turk.  Ar.  bi- 
’sm-illah,  in  the  name  of  Allah:  see  Allah.]  In 
God’s  name : an  adjuration  or  exclamation 
common  among  Moslems.  Sometimes  written 
bizmellah. 

bismite  (biz'mit),  n.  [<  bism(uth)  + -ite2.] 
Native  oxid  of  bismuth,  or  bismuth  ocher, 
bismore  (bis'mor),  n.  Same  as  bismer 2. 
bismuth  (biz'muth),  n.  [=  F.  bismuth,  < G. 
* bismuth , now  commonly  wismut,  wismuth,  orig. 
wissmuth  ; of  mod.  (16th  century)  but  unknown 
origin.]  Chemical  symbol,  Bi ; atomic  weight, 
208  ; specific  gravity,  9.6  to  9.8.  A metal  of  a 
peculiar  light-reddish  color,  highly  crystalline, 
and  so  brittle  that  it  can  be  pulverized,  its  crys- 
talline form  is  rliombohedral,  closely  approximating  that 
of  the  cube.  It  occurs  native  in  imperfect  crystallizations, 
filiform  shapes,  and  disseminated  particles,  in  the  crystal- 
line rocks ; also  as  a snlphuret,  and  in  combination  with 
tellurium  and  some  other  metals,  and  in  various  oxidized 
combinations.  The  native  metal  and  the  carbonate  (bis- 
mutite)  are  tile  chief  important  sources  of  the  bismuth  of 
commerce.  Until  recently,  almost  the  entire  supply  of 
the  metal  came  from  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  where  it  oc- 
curs in  combination  with  ores  of  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  sil- 
ver. hearty  all  the  bismuth  of  commerce  contains  at 
least  a trace  of  silver.  Bismuth  is  a remarkable  metal  in 
that  its  specific  gravity  is  diminished,  instead  of  being  in- 
creased, by  pressure.  It  is  the  most  diamagnetic  of  the 
metals.  It  fuses  at  a comparatively  low  temperature 
(269.2"  C.),  and  is  volatilized  at  a white  heat.  Alloys  of  bis- 
muth with  tin  and  lead  fuse  at  a temperature  considerably 
less  than  that  of  boiling  water.  (See  Newton's  and  Rose's 
metals,  under  metal.)  Alloys  of  the  Bame  metals  with 
the  addition  of  cadmium  fuse  at  still  lower  temperatures ; 
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one  prepared  by  lipowitz  remains  perfectly  fluid  at  63°  C. 
These  alloys  have  been  used  to  some  extent  for  elichds  and 
for  stereotyping,  but  are  now  of  little  practical  impor- 
tance. The  chief  uses  of  bismuth  are  as  a medicine  and  as  a 
cosmetic.  For  these  purposes  it  is  prepared  in  the  form  of 
the  subnitrate  called  in  the  old  pharmaceutical  language 
magisterium  bismuthi.  The  cosmetic,  in  preparing  which 
tile  basic  chlorid  has  also  been  employed,  is  known  as 
pearl-powder  or  blanc  d'Espagne.  Bismuth  has  of  late 
years  been  much  experimented  with  as  a possible  compo- 
nent of  useful  alloys,  for  several  of  which  patents  have 
been  issued  ; but  no  one  of  these  alloys  is  known  to  have 
come  into  general  use.  Bismuth  has  also  been  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  highly  refractive 
glass,  and  of  strass  (which  see).  It  is  used  with  antimony 
in  the  thermo-electric  pile  or  battery.  (See  thermo-elec- 
tricity.) It  has  also  begun  to  be  used  to  some  extent  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
its  surface  a peculiar  colorless,  irised  luster,  which  can 
also  be  had  of  various  colors  when  other  metals  are  used 
in  combination  with  the  bismuth.  This  metal  is  one  for 
which  the  demand  is  extremely  fluctuating,  but  on  the 
whole  increasing ; and,  as  its  ores  have  nowhere  been  dis- 
covered in  large  quantity,  its  price  has  been  more  variable 
than  that  of  any  other  metal,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  nickel,  running  between  65  cents  and  $5  a pound.  The 
total  consumption  of  the  metal  is  probably  between  26 
and  60  tons  a year,  and  it  comes  chiefly  from  the  Erz- 
gebirge (between  Saxony  and  Bohemia),  France,  South 
America,  and  New  South  Wales.  It  was  called  by  the  al- 
chemists, while  in  their  uncertain  condition  of  knowledge 
as  to  its  nature,  by  various  names,  as  marcasita  argentea, 
plumbum  dnereum,  stannum  dnereum,  etc. ; also  called 
formerly  in  French  ttain  de  glace,  corrupted  in  English 
into  tm-glosse. — Bismuth-blende,  the  mineral  eulytitc 
(which  see).— Bismuth-glance,  an  ore  oi  bismuth.  Pris- 
matic bismuth-glance  is  a sulphid  of  bismuth  or  bismuth- 
mite,  and  acicular  bismuth-glance  is  the  same  as  needle- 
ore  or  aikinite. — Bismuth  ocher,  the  mineral  bismite.— 
Bismuth  silver.  See  argentobismutite. — Butter  of  bis- 
muth, an  old  name  for  the  chlorid  of  bismuth. — Flowers 
Of  bismuth,  a yellow-colored  oxid  formed  by  the  subli- 
mation of  bismuth.— Magistery  of  bismuth,  the  subni- 
trate  or  basic  nitrate  oi  bismuth.— Telluric  bismuth, 
the  mineral  tetradymite. 

bismuthal  (biz'muth-al),  a.  [<  bismuth  + -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  bismuth, 
bismuthic  (biz'muth-ik),  a.  [<  bismuth  + -ic.] 
Of  bismuth:  as,  bismuthic  oxid  and  bismuthic 
acid. 

bismuthid  (biz'muth-id),  n.  [<  bismuth  + -id2.] 
An  allojr  of  bismuth  with  another  metal, 
bismuthiferous  (biz-muth-if'e-rus),  a.  [<  bis- 
muth + -i-ferous.]  Containing  bismuth. 

Bismuthiferous  calcium  carbonate  yields  only  a violet 
fluorescence,  differing  little  from  that  produced  without 
the  bismuth.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup2>.,  XXII.  9121. 

bismuthin,  bismuthine  (biz'muth-iu),  n.  [< 

bismuth  + -in2,  -ine2.]  See  bismutliinite. 
bismuthinite  (biz-muth'i-nit),  n.  [<  bismuth- 
in  + -tie2.]  Native  bismuth  sulphid,  a mine- 
ral of  a lead-gray  color  and  metallic  luster  oc- 
curring in  acicular  crystals,  also  massive,  with 
a foliated  or  fibrous  structure.  It  resembles 
stibnite,  with  which  it  is  isomorphous. 
bismuthite,  n.  See  bismutite. 
bismuthous  (biz'muth-us),  a.  [<  bismuth  + 
-ous.]  In  chem.,  combined  with  bismuth  as  a 
triad:  as,  bismuthous  oxid,  Bi203. 
bismutite,  bismuthite  (biz'mut-it,  -muth-it), 
n.  [<  bismuth  + -ite2.]  A hydrous  carbonate 
of  bismuth. 

bismutosphserite  (biz,/mut-o-sfe'r!t),  n.  [<  bis- 
muth + Gr.  ctyaipa,  sphere,  +’-ite2.]  Anhydrous 
bismuth  carbonate  (Bi2C03),  sometimes  occur- 
ring in  spherical  forms  with  radiated  structure, 
bisogniot,  bisognot  (bi-so'nyo),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten besognio,  bessogne,  bessogno,  bezonian,  etc. ; 

< It.  bisogno,  need,  a needy  fellow,  beggar.]  A 
person  of  low  rank;  a beggar. 

Spurn’d  out  by  grooms  like  a base  bisogno. 

Chapman,  Widow’s  Tears,  i.  4. 
Beat  the  bessognes  that  lie  hid  ill  the  carriages.  Brome, 
He  that  would  refuse  to  swallow  a dozen  healths  on 
such  an  evening,  is  a base  besognio,  and  a puckfoist,  and 
shall  swallow  six  inches  of  my  dagger. 

A:  Scott,  Kenilworth,  I.  xviii. 

bison  (bi'son),  n.  [=  D.  bison  = G.  bison  = Sw. 
bison  = Dan.  bison  (- oxe ),  < F.  bison  = Pr.  bison 

— Sp.  bisonte  = Pg.  bisdo  = It.  bissonte,  < L. 
bison(t-)  (first  in  Pliny  and  Seneca),  > Gr. 
(itauv  (in  Pausanias) ; prob.  from  OTeut. : cf. 
OHG.  wisunt,  wisant,  wisint,  MHG.  G.  wisent 

— Icel.  (perhaps  borrowed)  visundr,  bison,  = 
AS.  wesend,  a wild  ox;  origin  uncertain.]  1. 
The  aurochs,  or  bonasus,  a European  wild  ox: 
hence  applied  to  several  similar  animals,  re- 
cent and  extinct. — 2.  Bison  or  Bos  americanus, 
improperly  called  the  buffalo,  an  animal  which 
formerly  ranged  over  most  of  the  United  States 
and  much  of  British  America  in  countless  num- 
bers, now  reduced  to  probably  a few  hundreds, 
and  apparently  soon  to  become  extinct  as  a wild 
animal.  It  formerly  extended  into  some  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  as  Virginia ; the  contraction  of  the  area  of  its  habi- 
tat and  the  reduction  of  its  numbers  have  gone  on  steadily 
with  the  advance  of  European  occupation  ; the  construc- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  cut  the  great  herd  in 
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two,  leaving  a southern  or  Texan  herd,  chiefly  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Staked  Plains,  and  a northern  or  Yellowstone 
or  Saskatchewan  herd,  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Missouri 
and  northward.  The  animal  resembles  the  aurochs  (which 
see),  but  is  considerably  smaller ; the  hump  is  very  high 
and  large ; the  hind  quarters  are  light ; the  tail  is  about 
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20  inches  long,  ending  in  a wisp  of  hairs  of  about  6 inches 
additional ; the  horns,  especially  in  the  male,  are  short 
thick,  and  much  curved  ; the  head  is  carried  very  low ; the 
long  shaggy  hair  of  the  fore  parts  sometimes  sweeps  the 
ground ; the  color  is  blackish  in  fresh  pelages,  more  brown 
or  gray  in  worn  ones  and  in  aged  individuals ; the  calves 
are  reddish.  Formerly  the  hair-covered  skins  were  much 
used  as  robes,  but  only  the  cows  were  killed  for  them 
the  hides  of  the  bulls  being  not  easily  manageable.  In 
summer,  after  shedding  its  hair,  the  animal  is  nearly 
naked. 

3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  or  subgeuus  of  the 
family  Bovidce,  including  the  aurochs,  B.  bona- 
sus (see  cut  under  aurochs),  the  American  bi- 
son, B.  americanus,  and  several  related  fossil 
species,  as  B.  latifrons. 

bisonant  (bi'so-nant),  a.  [<  bi-2  + sonant.  Cf.‘ 
LL.  bisonus,  sounding  twice.]  Having  two 
sounds,  as  an  alphabetical  letter, 
bisontine  (bi'son-tin),  a.  [<  NL.  bisontinus,  < L. 
bison(t-),  bison.]  Bison-like;  related  to  or  re- 
sembling a bison ; belonging  to  the  genus  Bison. 
bispherical  (bi-sfer'i-kal),  a.  [<  bi-2  + spheri- 
cal.] Composed  of  two  spheres. 

The  second  form  [of  Schizophytce]  is  bispherical:  the 
spherical  cell  lias  grown  and  become  contracted,  or  in* 
dented  in  the  middle,  forming  two  united  granules. 

Science , III.  157. 

bispinose  (bl-spl'nos),  a.  [<  bi-2  + spinose.] 

In  zodl.  and  bot.,  having  two  spines Bispinose 

elytra,  in  entom.,  those  having  each  two  apical,  spine-like 
processes. 

bispinous  (bi-spi'nus),  a.  [<  bi-2  + spinous.] 
Same  as  bisqnnose. 

bispiral  (bi-spi'ral),  a.  [<  bi-2  + spiral.]  Con- 
taining two  spiral  fibers ; doubly  spiral : ap- 
*plied  to  the  elaters  of  some  Hepaticce. 
bispore  (bi'spor),  n.  [<  bi-2  + spore.]  One  of 
a pair  of  spores  formed  by  the  division  of  a 
vegetative  cell  in  red  algre,  Floridew.  It  is  the 
same  as  a tetraspore,  except  as  regards  num- 
ber. See  tetraspore. 

bisporous  (bl-spo'rus),  a.  [<  bi-2  + sporous.] 
Containing  or  bearing  two  spores. 
bisque1  (bisk),  n.  [See  biscuit.]  In  ceram. : (a) 
Formerly,  same  as  biscuit,  3.  ( b ) A variety  of 
unglazed  white  porcelain  used  for  statuettes 
.^and  other  small  figures. 

bisque2  (bisk),  n.  [F.,  crawfish  soup;  origin 
unknown.]  In  cookery,  a soup  made  of  meat  or 
fish  slowly  stewed  until  all  the  strength  is  ex- 
tracted, and  thickened  with  finely  minced  or 
shredded  forcemeat;  specifically,  such  a soup 
made  from  crabs,  crawfish,  shrimps,  and  the 
like.  Also  spelled  bisk. 
bisque3,  n.  See  bisk2. 
bissabol  (bis'a-bol),  n.  Same  as  besabol. 
bisse1  (bis),  n.  [<  OF.  bisse,  an  adder.]  In 
her.,  a snake  borne  as  a charge. 
bisse2  (bis),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A weight  used  in 
Pondicherry,  a French  possession  in  India.  It 
is  exactly  2j  French  pounds,  or  about  3 pounds 
2 ounces  avoirdupois, 
bisselt,  v.  A variant  of  bezzle. 
bissemaret,  n.  An  unusual  Middle  English 
form  of  bismer 1. 

bissett,  n.  Same  as  bisette.  [Scotch.] 
bissex  (bis'seks),  n.  [<  L.  bis,  twice,  + sex  = 
E.  six.]  A musical  instrument  of  the  guitar 
kind  having  twelve  strings,  the  pitch  of  the  up- 
per six  of  which  could  be  altered  by  stopping 
on  frets.  It  was  invented  in  1770,  but  never 
extensively  used. 

bissextt,  n.  [<  ME.  bisext,  < L.  bisextus,  bissex- 
tus  (sc.  dies,  day),  an  intercalary  day,  < bi-,  bis, 
twice,  + sextus  = E.  sixth : so  called  because 
the  sixth  day  before  the  calends  of  March  was 
reckoned  twice  in  every  fourth  year.  See  bis- 
sextus.] The  intercalary  day  in  leap-year, 
bissextile  (bi-seks'til),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  bis- 
sextilis,  bisextilis  (sc.  annus,  year),  leap-year,  < 
L.  bisextus,  bissextus : see  bissext.]  I.  a.  Con- 
taining the  bissextus  or  intercalary  day:  ap- 
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plied  to  those  years  which  have  366  days,  the 
extra  day  being  inserted  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. See  bissextus . This  occurs  every  fourth  year, 
taken  as  each  year  of  which  the  number  is  divisible  by  4 
without  remainder.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  a year  of  365£ 
days  exceeds  the  true  length  of  a solar  astronomical  year 
by  11  minutes  and  14  seconds,  amounting  to  an  error  of  a 
day  in  123  years,  it  was  provided  in  the  Gregorian  calendar 
that  the  intercalary  day  should  be  omitted  in  all  cente- 
nary years  except  those  which  are  multiples  of  400. 

ii.  n.  A leap-year  (which  see), 
bissextus  (bi-seks'tus),  n.  [L. : see  bissext , and 
cf.  bissextile.  ] The  extra  or  intercalary  day  in- 
serted by  the  Julian  calendar  in  the  month  of 
February  every  fourth  year,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  six  hours  by  which  (it  was  reckoned)  the 
natural  or  solar  year  exceeds  the  common  year 
of  365  days.  This  extra  day  was  provided  for  by  reckon- 
ing twice  the  sixth  day  before  the  calends  (or  first)  of  March 
(or  the  sixth  day  from  the  calends  of  March,  both  days  in- 
cluded, reckoning  backward  from  the  succeeding  month, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans),  the  “sixth”  (or  first 
sixth)  day  proper  thus  corresponding  to  February  25th, 
according  to  our  reckoning,  and  the  extra  sixth,  or  “second 
sixth,”  to  our  February  24th.  Since  1662,  when  the  Angli- 
can liturgy  was  revised,  the  29th  day  of  February  has  been, 
more  conveniently,  regarded  as  the  intercalated  day  in  all 
English-speaking  countries.  In  the  ecclesiastical  calen- 
dars of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  however,  the 
24th  day  of  February  is  still  reckoned  as  the  bissextus  or 
intercalary  day. 

bissont  (bis'on),  a.  [Also  E.  dial,  beesen,  bee- 
zen;  < ME.  bisen,  bisne,  ONorth.  bisene,  blind,  of 
uneertain  origin ; perhaps  < AS.  hi,  be,  by,  + 
*sene,  *syne,  as  in  gesyne,  adj.,  seen,  visible,  < 
i seon,  see.  Cf.  D.  bijziend,  short-sighted,  < bij, 
= E.  by,  + ziend,  ppr.  of  zien,  = E.  see;  G.  bei- 
sichtig,  short-sighted,  < bei,  = E.  by,  + sicht  = 

E.  sight.']  Blind  or  purblind;  blinding:  as, 
“bisson  rheum,”  Shale.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean  out  of 
this  character?  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

bistephanic  (bi-ste-fan'ik),  a.  [<  In-2  + stepha- 
nion  + -ic.J  In  craniom.,  pertaining  to  both 
*stephanions:  as,  bistephanic  diameter, 
bister,  bistre  (bis'ter),  n.  and  a.  [=  G-.  biester 
= Sw.  bister,  bister,  < F.  bistre,  a dark-brown 
color.  Origin  uncertain;  prob.  not  connected 
with  G-.  dial,  biester,  dark,  gloomy,  = D.  bijster, 
confused,  troubled,  = Icel.  bistr  = Sw.  bister 
= Dan.  bister,  angry,  fierce.]  I.  n.  In  paint- 
ing, a brown  pigment  extracted  from  the  soot 
of  wood.  To  prepare  it,  soot  (that  of  beech  is  the  best) 
is  put  into  water  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to  a gal- 
lon, and  boiled  half  an  hour  ; after  standing  to  settle,  and 
while  hot,  the  clearer  part  of  the  fluid  must  be  poured  off 
to  remove  the  salts,  and  the  sediment  (which  is  bister) 
evaporated  to  dryness.  It  has  been  much  used  as  a water- 
color,  particularly  by  the  old  masters,  for  tinting  drawings 
and  shading  sketches,  before  India  ink  came  into  general 
use  for  such  work.  In  oil  it  dries  very  slowly. 

II.  a.  Of  the  color  of  bister;  blackish-brown, 
bistered,  bistred  (bis'terd),  a.  [<  bister,  bis- 
tre, + -ed2.]  Of  the  color  of  bister;  swarthy; 
browned. 

The  beak  that  crowned  the  bistred  face 
Betrayed  the  mould  of  Abraham's  race. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  At  the  Pantomime. 

bistipulate  (bl-stip'u-lat),  a.  [<  &i-2  + stipu- 
late.] Same  as  bistipuied. 
bistipuled  (bl-stip'uld),  a.  [<  U -2  + stipuled.] 
In  hot.,  having  two  stipules, 
bistort  (bis'tort),  n.  [=  F.  bistorte  = It.  bis- 
torta,  < NL.  bistorta,  < L.  bis,  twice,  + forte, 
fern,  of  tortus,  pp.  of  torquere,  twist:  see  forf.] 
A plant,  Polygonum  Bistorta,  so  called  because 
of  its  twisted  roots : popularly  called  snakeweed 
and  adder’ S-WOrt.  Alpine  bistort  is  a dwarf  allied  spe- 
cies,  alpine  and  arctic,  P.  viviparum. 

bistournage  (bis'tor-naj),  n.  [F.,  < bistourner 
(=  It.  bistornare),  twist,  deform  by  twisting,  < 
bis-,  bes-,  a pejorative  prefix  (prob.  ult.  < L. 
bis,  twice),  + tourner,  turn.]  In  vet.  surg.,  an 
operation  which  consists  in  twisting  the  testi- 
cles of  bulls  and  other  male  animals  round  the 
cord,  so  as  to  produce  atrophy,  but  leave  the 
scrotum  intact : a form  of  castration  or  gelding, 
bistoury  (bis'to-ri),  n .;  pi.  bistouries  (-riz).  [< 

F.  bistouri,  a bistoury,  < OF.  historic,  a dagger,  a 
bistoury.  Origin  uncertain  ; commonly  conjec- 
tured to  be  so  called  from  Pistorium,  It.  Pistoja, 
a town  in  Tuscany,  whence  also  the  E.  words 
pistol  and  pistole.]  A small,  narrow  surgical 
knife,  with  a straight,  convex,  or  concave  edge, 
and  a sharp  or  blunt  point,  used  for  making 
incisions  and  for  other  purposes. 

bistre,  bistred.  See  bister,  bistered. 
bistriate  (bi-stri'at),  a.  [<  hi-1  + striate.]  In 
hot.  and  entom.,  marked  with  two  parallel  striae 
or  grooves. 

bisturris  (bis-tur'is),  n. ; pi.  bisturres  (-ez). 
[ML.,  < L.  bis,  twice,  + turris,  a tower : see  tur- 
ret, tower.]  One  of  a series  of  small  towers 
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upon  a medieval  fortification-wall ; a bartizan : 
sometimes  equivalent  to  barbican 1.  See  cut 
under  bartizan. 

bisulct  (bl'sulk),  a.  [<  L.  bisulcus,  two-fur- 
rowed: see  bisuleous.]  Same  as  bisulcate. 
bisulcate  (bi-sul'kat),  a.  [<  bi-2  + sulcate.] 
1.  Having  two  furrows  or  grooves. — 2.  In 
zodl.,  cloven-footed,  as  oxen,  or  having  two 
hoofed  digits,  as  swine — Bisulcate  antenna,  an- 
tennfe  in  which  the  joints  are  longitudinally  grooved  on 
each  side. 

bisulcoust  (bi-sul'kus),  a.  [<  L.  bisulcus,  two- 
furrowed,  < bi-,  two-,  + sulcus,  furrow.]  Same 
as  bisulcate. 

Swine,  . . . being  bisuleous,  . . . are  farrowed  with 
open  eyes,  as  other  bisuleous  animals. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  6. 
bisulphate  (bi-sul'fat),  n.  [<  bi- 2 + sulphate.'] 
In  chem.,  a salt  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  one 
half  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by 
a metal. 

bisulphid  (bi-sul'fid),  n.  [<  bi- 2 + sulphid.']  A 
compound  of  sulphur  -with  another  element  or 
radical,  forming  a sulphid  which  contains  two 
atoms  of  sulphur  to  one  atom  of  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  compound : as,  carbon  bisulphid , CS2. 
— Bisulphid  of  carbon  (CS2),  a compound  of  carbon  and 
sulphur  which  forms  a colorless  mobile  liquid,  having  usu- 
ally a fetid  odor,  due  to  impurities,  and  a sharp  aromatic 
taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a solvent  for  vegetable 
oils  and  for  caoutchouc.  Taken  internally,  it  is  a violent 
poison.  Externally  it  is  used  as  a counter-irritant  and 
local  anesthetic.— Bisulphid  prism,  a prism  filled  with 
★carbon  bisulphid. 

bisulphite  (bi-sul'flt),  n.  [<  bi-2  + sulphite.] 
In  cliem.,  a salt  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  which 
one  half  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced 
by  a metal. 

bisulphuret  (bl-sul'fu-ret),  n.  [<  bi-2  4-  sal- 
phuret.]  In  cliem.,  a compound  of  sulphur  and 
another  element,  containing  two  atoms  of  sul- 
phur. 

bisunique  (bis-u-nek'),  n.  [<  bis  + unique.]  A 
name  given  about  1850  to  a reversible  jacket, 
coat,  or  the  like,  made  with  two  faces, 
bisyllabic  (bi-si-lab'ik),  a.  [<  ft*-2  + syllabic.] 
Composed  of  two  syllables ; dissyllabic. 

The  verbal  stems  exhibit  bisyllabism  with  such  re- 
markable uniformity  that  it  would  lead  to  the  impression 
that  the  roots  also  must  have  been  bisyllabic. 

Smith’s  Bible  Diet.,  art.  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

bisyllabism  (bi-sil'a-bizm),  n.  [<  bisyllab-ic  4- 
-ism.  ] The  state  or  quality  of  being  bisyllabic, 
or  of  having  two  syllables, 
bisymmetrical  (bi-si-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  hi-2  4- 
symmetrical.]  Bilaterally  symmetrical;  having 
bisymmetry. 

bisymmetry  (bi-sim'e-tri),  n.  [<  hi-2  + sym- 
metry.] The  state  of  being  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical ; correspondence  of  right  and  left 
★parts,  or  of  the  two  equal  sections  of  anything. 
bit1  (bit),  n.  [Also  in  some  senses  occasionally 
bitt;  early  mod.  E.  bit,  bitt,  bitte,  bytte,  < ME. 
byt,  byte,  bite,  < AS.  bite  (=  OFries.  biti,  bite,  bit 
= OS.  biti  = MD.  bete,  D.  beet  = LO.  bet  — OHO. 
MHO.  biz,  O.  hiss,  strong  masc.,  = Icel.  bit  = 
Sw.  bett  = Dan.  bid,  neut.),  a bite,  act  of  biting, 
< bitan  (pp.  biten),  bite:  see  bite.  In  ME.  and 
mod.  E.  (as  well  as  in  some  other  languages) 
confused  in  spelling  and  sense  with  bit2,  which 
is  from  the  same  verb,  but  with  an  orig.  differ- 
ent formative.  In  the  general  sense,  now  rep- 
resented by  bite,  n.,  directly  from  the  mod. 
verb:  see  bite,  n.  The  concrete  senses  are 
later,  and  are  expressed  in  part  by  forms  with 
other  suffixes : cf.  ME.  bitte,  bytte,  bytt  — MLG. 
bete,  bet,  bitte,  bit,  LG.  bit,  neut.,  = Sw.  bett, 
neut.,  bridle-bit,  = G.  gebiss,  neut.,  bridle-bit 
(=  AS.  gebit,  biting);  cf.  Icel.  bitill,  bridle-bit; 
AS.  gebdetel,  bridle-bit,  < AS.  bcetan,  gebeetan, 
bit,  curb:  see  bait1,  and 
cf.  bitt.  The  other  con- 
crete senses  are  recent.] 
If.  The  act  of  biting;  a 
bite. 

You  may,  if  you  stand  close, 
be  sure  of  a bit,  but  not  sure 
to  catch  him. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler, 
[p.  55. 


□ 


Spiral  Bits. 


a,  Countersink  Bit ; b,  Expanding 
Center-bit. 


bit 

2f.  The  action  of  biting  food;  eating;  grazing.  — 
3f.  The  biting,  cutting,  or  penetrating  action  of 
an  edged  weapon  or  tool. — 4.  The  biting,  catch- 
ing, holding,  cutting,  or  boring  part  of  a tool. 
Specifically  — (a)  The  cutting  blade  of  an  ax,  hatchet, 
plane,  drill,  etc.  (6)  pi.  The  blades  of  the  cutter-head  of  a 
molding-machine,  (c)  pi.  The  jaws  of  a pair  of  tongs.  ( d ) 
The  part  of  a key  which  enters  the  lock  and  acts  on  the 
bolts  and  tumblers. 

5.  A boring-tool  used  in  a carpenter’s  brace. 
Bits  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  applied  in  a variety  of 
ways.  The  similar  tool  used  for  metal,  and  applied  by 
the  drill-bow,  ratchet,  brace,  lathe,  or  drilling-machine,  is 
termed  a drill,  or  drill-bit.  See  auger,  borer,  drill,  center- 
bit,  gouge-bit,  quill-bit,  rose-bit,  shell-bit,  sjwon-bit,  and 
phrases  below. 

6.  The  metal  part  of  a bridle  which  is  inserted 
in  the  mouth  of  a horse,’  with  the  appendages 
(rings,  etc.)  to  which  the  reins  are  fastened. 

Those  that  tame  wild  horses  . . . 

Stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spur  them 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.  Shale.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  2. 

7.  The  joint  of  an  umbrella. — 8.  Ahammerused 
by  masons  for  dressing  granite  and  for  rough 
picking. — 9.  In  music , a short  piece  of  tube 
used  to  alter  slightly  the  pitch  of  such  wind-in- 
struments as  the  trumpet,  cornet-a-pistons,  etc. 
—Annular  bit.  See  annular. — Baldwin  bit,  a bit  hav- 
ing two  mouthpieces,  used  for  controlling  vicious  horses. 
-Brace-bit,  a bit  intended  to  be  used  with  a brace.— 
Chifney  bit,  a curb-bit  having  a short  movable  arm  con- 
nected with  the  cheek-piece,  just  above  the  mouthpiece, 
for  receiving  the  check-straps  of  the  bridle,  while  the 
strap  or  gag-rein  is  attached  to  the  short  arm  of  the 
cheek-piece.  E.  II.  Knight.—  Coal-boring  bit,  a boring- 
bit  having  an  entering  point  and  a succession  of  cutting 
edges  of  increasing  radius.—  Copper  bit  or  bolt,  a name 
given  to  a soldering-iron.—  Cornish  bit,  a lathe-drill  in 
which  the  cutter  is  inserted  diametrically  in  a mortise  at 
the  end  of  the  drill-stock. — Ducknose  bit,  a boring-bit 
the  end  of  which  is  bent  horizontally  into  a semicircular 
form.— Duck’s-bill  bit,  a wood-boring  tool  which  has 
no  lip,  the  screw  cylinder  forming  the  barrel  of  the  tool 
ending  in  a sharp-edged  rounding  part  which  forms  the 
cutter:  used  in  a brace.— Expanding  bit,  a boring-tool 

|-h  of  which  the  cutting  diameter  is  ad- 

/ \ justable.— German  bit,  a wood-boring 

I |\  tool  with  a long  elliptical  pod  and  a 

screw-point.  It  is  used  in  a brace,  and 
makes  a taper  toward  the  end  of  the  hole 
when  not  driven  entirely  through  the 
wood. — Half-round  bit,  or  cylinder- 
bit,  a drill  used  for  hard  woods  and  met- 
als. Its  section  is  a semicircle,  the  cut- 
ting edges  at  end  and  side  making  an 
angle  of  85°  or  86°.— Hanoverian  bit,  a 
clieek-bit  for  horses  having  on  the  long 
or  lower  arm  two  or  more  loops  for  reins, 
Expansive  Bit.  aiV*  at  exlremlty  of  the  short  cheek 
v a loop  which  receives  the  leather  cheek ; 

there  is  a rein -ring  at  the  cheek-piece. — Hessian  bit,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  jointed  bit  for  bridles. — Plug-center 
bit,  a boring-tool  having  a cylinder  of  metal  in  the  center 
instead  of  a point.  The  cylinder  fits  a hole  ready  made, 
and  the  hit  countersinks  or  removes  the  metal  above  it.— 
Slit-nose  bit.  Same  as  nose- bit.— To  take  the  bit  in 
the  teeth,  to  hold  the  hit  between  the  teeth,  so  that  it 
cannot  hurt  the  mouth  when  pulled  upon,  and  run ; be- 
come unmanageable  : said  of  a horse,  and,  figuratively,  of 
persons. — Twisted  bit,  a boring- tool  formed  of  a bar  bent 
into  a spiral,  as  in  the  auger. 

bit1  (bit),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bitted , ppr.  bitting. 
[<  bit1,  n.]  To  put  a bridle  upon ; put  the  bit 
in  the  mouth  of  (a  horse) ; accustom  to  the  bit ; 
★hence,  to  curb ; restrain. 
bit2  (bit),  n.  [<  ME.  bite , a bit,  morsel,  < AS. 
bita,  a bit,  piece  bitten  off  (=  OFries.  bita  = 
D.  beet,  a morsel,  beetje,  a small  portion,  = 
MLG.  bete,  bet,  LG.  beten  = OHG.  bizzo,  MHG. 
bizze,  G.  bisse , bissen  = Icel.  biti  = Sw.  bit  = 
Dan.  bid,  a morsel),  weak  masc.,  < bitan  (pp. 
biten),  bite : see  bite,  v.,  bite,  n.,  and  bit \ with 
which  bit 2 has  been  in  part  confused.]  If.  A 
portion  of  food  bitten  off ; a mouthful ; a bite. 
— 2.  A morsel  or  a little  piece  of  food. 

Follow  your  function,  go  ! and  batten  on  cold  bits. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 

Dainty  bits 

Make  rich  the  ribs,  hut  bankerout  the  wits. 

Shak. , L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 
Hence  — 3.  A small  quantity  of  food;  a modi- 
cum or  moderate  supply  of  provisions:  as,  to 
take  a bit  and  a sup.  [Dialectal.] 

He  desires  no  more  in  this  world  but  a bit  and  a brat; 
that  is,  only  as  much  food  and  raiment  as  nature  craves. 

Scotch  PresbyteHan  Eloquence,  p.  36. 
4.  A small  piece  or  fragment  of  anything ; a 
small  portion  or  quantity ; a little : as,  a bit  of 
glass ; a bit  of  land ; a bit  of  one’s  mind.  The 
word  is  often  used  in  certain  phrases  expressive  of  ex- 
tent or  degree  ; thus,  “a  bit  older”  means  somewhat  old- 
er, older  to  some  extent ; “not  a bit,"  not  a whit,  not  in 
any  degree  ; “ a good  bit  older,”  a good  deal  older ; “a  bit 
of  a humorist,”  somewhat  of  a humorist,  etc.  It  is  used 
depreciatingly  or  compassionately  : as,  a little  bit  of  a 
man  ; bits  of  children,  that  is,  poor  little  children. 

His  majesty  has  power  to  grant  a patent  for  stamping 
round  bits  of  copper.  Swift. 

There  are  several  bits  at  Valmontone  to  delight  an  artist, 
especially  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where  a magnifi- 
cent fragment  of  the  ancient  wall  forms  the  foreground 
to  some  picturesque  houses.  A.  O.  C.  Hare. 
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\ our  case  is  not  a bit  clearer  than  it  was  seven  years 
ag0'  Arbuthnot. 

My  young  companion  was  a bit  of  a poet,  a lit  of  an  ar- 
tist, a bit  of  a musician,  and  ...  a bit  of  an  actor. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  i. 
5.  Crisis  ; nick  of  time.  [Scotch.]  —6.  A small 
piece  of  ground ; a spot.  [Scotch.] 

It’s  a bieldy  enough  bit.  Scott,  Waverley,  II.  xxiii. 
7.  Any  small  coin : as,  a fourpenny-kt;  a six- 
penny-kt.  Specifically,  the  name  of  a small  West  In- 
?Tla?.  'vorth  ab?ut  10  cents : also,  i»  Parts  of  the 

United  States,  of  a silver  coin  formerly  current  (in  some 
States  called  a Mexican  shilling),  of  the  value  of  121  cents  • 
now,  chiefly  in  the  West,  the  sum  of  121  cents. 

With  six  bits  in  his  pocket  and  an  axe  upon  his  shoul- 
der-  The  Century,  XXVII.  29. 

A hit  of  blood.  See  blood.— A.  long  bit,  fifteen  cents. 
[Western  M -A  short  bit,  ten  cents.  [Western  U.  S.] 
Bit  by  bit,  little  by  little ; imperceptibly. 

__  . And,  bit  by  bit, 

Ihe  cunning  years  steal  all  from  us  but  woe. 

Lowell,  Comm.  Ode. 
™ ® a kit  of  one’s  mind,  to  speak  out  frankly  what 

one  thinks  of  a person  or  a transaction  ; express  one’s  can- 
did  conviction  unrestrained  by  reserve  or  delicacy : gener- 
ally to  the  person  himself,  and  in  unflattering  terms. 

He  had  given  the  house  what  was  called  a bit  of  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  he  wished  very  much  that  he  would 
give  them  the  whole. 

Lord  Campbell,  London  Times,  April  12,  1864. 
= Syn.  4.  Scrap,  fragment,  morsel,  particle,  atom. 
bit3  (bit).  Preterit  and  occasional  past  partici- 
ple of  bite. 

bit4t.  A Middle  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
traction of  biddetli , third  person  singular  indi- 
cative present  of  bid. 
bit5f,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  bitt. 
bit6f,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  butt 3. 
bitangent  (bi-tan 'jent),  n.  [<  hi- 2 + tangent.  ] 
In  math.,  a double  tangent;  a straight  line 
which  touches  a given  curve  at 
two  points.  If  m denotes  the  degree 
and  n the  class  of  a curve,  then  (n—m) 

(n  + m— 9)  is  the  excess  of  the  number 
of  its  bitangents  over  the  number  of  its  — — 
double  points.— Isolated  bitangent,  a Bitangent  to  cas- 
real  line  tangent  to  a curve  at  two  ima-  siman  Oval, 
ginary  points. 

bitangential  (bl-tan-jen'shal),  a.  [<  bitangent 
+ -ial.]  In  math.,  pertaining  to  a bitangent. 

— Bitangential  curve,  a curve  which  passes  through  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  bitangents  of  a given  curve. 

bitartrate  (bl-tar'trat),  n.  [<  bi- 2 + tartrate .] 

A tartrate  which  contains  one  hydrogen  atom 
replaceable  by  a base.— potassium  bitartrate. 

Same  as  cream  of  tartar,  or  argot  (which  see), 
bit-brace  (bit'bras),  n.  A tool  for  bolding 
and  turning  a bormg-bit;  a brace;  a bit-stock. 

— Bit-brace  die,  a small  screw-cutting  die  used  with  a 
it  orace. 

bitch  (bich),  n.  [<  ME.  bicche,  biche,  < AS. 
bicce,  also  bicge,  = Ieel.  bikkja  = Norw.  Uklcje, 
a bitch.  Cf.-G.  betze,  petze,  a bitch,  and  F.  biche, 
a bitch,  also  a fawn.  The  relations  of  these 
forms  are  undetermined.]  . 1.  The  female  of 
the  dog;  also,  by  extension,  the  female  of  other 
canine  animals,  as  of  the  wolf  and  fox.— 2.  A 
coarse  name  of  reproach  for  a woman. 

John  had  not  run  a-madding  so  long  had  it  not  been 
for  an  extravagant  bitch  ol  a wife. 

Arbuthnot,  John  Bull,  p.  9. 
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4.  To  sting,  as  an  insect:  as,  to  be  bitten  by  a 
nea.  5.  To  cause  a sharp  or  smarting  pain  in ; 
cause  to  smart : as,  pepper  bites  the  mouth.— 

6.  To  nip,  as  with  frost;  blast,  blight,  or  injure. 

bike  an  envious  sneaping  frost, 

That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring. 

Shale.,  L.  L.  *L.,  i.  1. 

AH  three  of  them  are  desperate  ; their  great  guilt 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a great  time  after  ’ 
Now  gins  to  bite  the  spirits.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

7 . To  take  fast  hold  of ; grip  or  catch  into  or 
on,  so  as  to  act  with  effect ; get  purchase  from, 

iT  ■ hs,  the  anchor  bites  the  ground ; 

the  file  bites  the  iron  ; the  wheels  bite  the  rails. 

, .l]1);  ^ast  screw  of  the  rack  having  been  turned  so  often 
that  its  purchase  crumbled,  and  it  now  turned  and  turned 
with  nothing  to  bite.  Dickens. 

8.  In  etching,  to  corrode  or  eat  into  with  aqua- 
fortis or  other  mordant,  as  a metal  surface 
that  has  been  laid  bare  with  an  etching-needle : 
often  with  in : as,  the  plate  is  now  bitten  in. — 

9.  To  cheat ; trick ; deceive ; overreach : now 
only  in  the  past  participle : as,  the  biter  was  bit. 

The  rogue  was  bit.  Pope , Moral  Essays,  iii.  364. 

At  last  she  played  for  her  left  eye;  . . . this  too  she  lost  • 
however,  she  had  the  consolation  of  biting  the  sharper 
for  he  never  perceived  that  it  was  made  of  glass  till  it  be- 
came Ins  own.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  cii. 
To  bite  the  dust  or  the  ground,  to  fall ; be  thrown  or 
struck  down  ; be  vanquished  or  humbled. 

His  vanquished  rival  was  to  bite  the  duet  before  him. 

Disraeli. 


bitnoben 


To  bite  the  glove.  See  glove.— To  bite  the  lip,  to  press 
the  lip  between  the  teeth  in  order  to  repress  signs  of  an- 
ge  m otI\er  emotion.  (Compare  to  bite  the  tongue. ) 

bite  the  thumb  att,  to  insult  or  defy  by  putting 
it  knack lb  nai1  mt°  the  and  with  a jerk  making 

I will  bite  my  thumb  at  them,  which  is  a disgrace  to 
them,  if  they  bear  it.  Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  i.  1. 

To  bite  the  tongue,  to  hold  one’s  tongue  : repress  (an- 
gry) speech  ; maintain  fixed  silence.  (Compare  to  bite  the 
lip,  and  to  hold  one's  tongue.) 

So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue, 

While  his  own  lands  are  bargain’d  for  and  sold. 

« 0 . Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  l. 

=Syn.  See  eat. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  have  a habit  of  biting  or 
snapping  at  persons  or  things : as,  a dog  that 
bites;  a biting  horse. — 2.  To  pierce,  sting,  or 
inflict  injury  by  biting,  literally  or  figuratively. 

It  [wine]  biteth  like  a serpent  and  stiugeth  like  an  adder. 

Prov.  xxiii.  32. 

Look,  when  he  fawns  he  bites;  and  when  he  bites 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

Smiling  and  careless,  casting  words  that  bit 
Like  poisoned  darts. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  327. 
3.  To  take  a bait,  as  a fish:  either  literally  or 
figuratively. 

Bait  the  hook  well : this  fish  will  bite. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

We’ll  bait  that  men  may  bite  fair. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase. 


bitcheryt  (bicVe-ri),  n.  [<  bitch  + -ery.]  Vile- 
ness or  coarseness  in  a woman;  unchastity  or 
lewdness  in  general. 

bitch-wood  (bich'wud),  n.  The  wood  of  a le- 
guminous tree,  Lonchocarpus  latifolius,  of  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  South  America, 
bite  (hit),  v. ; pret.  bit,  pp.  bitten,  sometimes  bit, 
ppr.  biting.  [<  ME.  biten  (pret.  bot,  boot , pi.  biten 
pp.  biten),  < AS.  bltan  (pret.  bat,  pi.  biton , pp. 
6ttew)  = OS.  bitan  = OFries.  bita  = D.  bijten  = 
ML G.  biten,  LG.  biten  = OHG.  bizan,  MHG.  bi- 
zen,  G.  beissen  = Icel.  bita  = Sw.  bita  = Dan. 
bide  = Goth,  beitan,  bite,  = L.  Jindere  (V  *fid), 
cleave,  = Skt.  -/  bhid,  divide.  From  the  As! 
come  bite,  n.,  bit*,  bit 2,  bitter*,  beetle 2,  beetle 3; 
to  the  Icel.  are  due  bait*,  and  prob.  bitt;  from 
L.  jindere  come  jissile,  jissure , bifid,  etc.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  cut,  pierce,  or  divide  with  the 
teetn:  as,  to  bite  an  apple. 

The  fish  that  onoe  was  caught  new  bait  wil  hardly  byte. 
n Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  4. 

3.  To  remove  with  the  teeth;  cut  away  by  bit- 
ing. with  off,  out,  etc. : as,  to  bite  off  a piece  of 
an  apple,  or  bite  a piece  out  of  it;  to  bite  off 
one  s nose  to  spite  one’s  face. 

1 11  bite  my  tongue  out,  ere  it  prove  a traitor. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  iv.  1. 
3.  To  grasp  or  grip  with  the  teeth;  press  the 
teeth  strongly  upon:  as,  to  bite  the  thumb  or 
up.  (bee  phrases  below.) 

There  Faction  roar,  Rebellion  bite  her  chain. 

Pope , Windsor  Forest,  1.  421. 


4.  To  take  and  keep  hold;  grip  or  catch  into 
another  object,  so  as  to  act  on  it  with  effect, 
obtain  purchase  or  leverage-power  from  it,  and 
the  like:  as,  the  anchor  bites ; cog-wheels  bite 
when  the  teeth  of  one  enter  into  the  notches 
of  the  other  and  cause  it  to  revolve. 

In  dry  weather  the  roads  require  to  be  watered  before 
being  swept,  so  that  the  brushes  may  bite.  Mayhem. 
To  bite  at,  to  snap  at  with  the  teeth ; hence,  figuratively 
to  snarl  or  carp  at ; inveigh  against.  ’ 

No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.  Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 
To  bite  in.  (a)  To  corrode,  as  the  acid  used  in  etching. 
. W lo  repress  one’s  thoughts,  or  restrain  one’s  feelings, 
bite  (bit),  n.  [<  late  ME.  byte,  bite  (bite),  tak- 
ing the  place  of  earlier  bite  (bite),  in  mod.  E. 
bit  (see  bifl);  from  the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of 
cutting,  piercing,  or  wounding  with  the  teeth 
or  as  with  the  teeth:  as,  the  bite  of  a dog;  the 
bite  of  a crab.— 2.  The  seizing  of  bait  by  a 
fish : as,  waiting  for  a bite. 

I have  known  a very  good  fisher  angle  diligently  four 
or  six  hours  for  a river  carp,  and  not  have  a bite. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

3.  A wound  made  by  the  teeth  of  an  animal  or 
by  any  of  the  biting,  piercing,  or  stinging  or- 
gans  of  the  lower  animals : as,  a dog’s  bite;  a 
mosquito-kYe;  a flea -bite. 

Their  venom’d  bite.  Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies. 

4.  As  much  as  is  taken  at  once  by  biting;  a 
mouthful : as,  a bite  of  bread. 

Better  one  bite  at  forty,  of  Truth's  bitter  rind, 

Than  the  hot  wine  that  gushed  from  the  vintage  of  twenty ! 

Lowell,  Life  of  Blondel. 

5.  Food;  victuals:  as,  three  days  without 
either  bite  or  sup.— 6.  The  catch  or  hold  that 
one  object  or  one  part  of  a mechanical  appa- 
ratus has  on  another;  specifically,  in  a file,  the 


roughness  or  power  of  abrasion : as,  the  bite  of 
an  anchor  on  the  ground;  the  bite  of  the  wheels 
of  a locomotive  on  the  rails. 

The  shorter  the  bite  of  a crowbar,  the  greater  is  the 
power  gained. 

IF.  M atthews,  Getting  on  in  the  W orld,  p.  119. 
7.  In  etching,  the  corrosion  effected  by  the  acid. 
— 8.  In  printing,  an  imperfection  in  a printed 
sheet  caused  by  part  of  the  impression  being 
received  on  the  frisket  or  paper  mask. — 9f.  A 
cheat;  a trick;  a fraud. 

I’ll  teach  you  a way  to  outwit  Mrs.  Johnson ; it  is  a 
new-fangled  way  of  being  witty,  and  they  call  it  a bite. 

Sivift,  To  a Friend  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  1703. 

a sharper;  one  who  cheats.  Johnson.— 
His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite.  See  bark* . 

Dlteless  (bitTes),  a.  [<  bite , n.,  + -fes,s.]  With- 
out bite ; wanting  in  ability  or  desire  to  bite  ; 
harmless. 

Chilled  them  [midges]  speechless  and  biteless. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  780. 

bitentaculate  (bl-ten-tak'u-lat),  a.  [<  bi- 2 + 
tentaculated]  Having  two  tentacles,  or  a pair 
of  organs  likened  to  tentacles. 

vlTh®  gonophore  contained  in  a gonangium,  somewhat 
like  that  of  Laomedea,  is  set  free  as  a ciliated  bitentacu- 
late body.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  120. 

biter  (bi'ter),  n.  [ME.  biter,  bitere;  < bite  -f 
-er*.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  bites;  an 

animal  given  to  biting;  a fish  apt  to  take  bait. 

Great  barkers  are  no  biters.  Camden. 

A bold  biter.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

2.  One  who  cheats  or  defrauds ; also,  formerly, 
one  who  deceives  by  way  of  joke. 

A biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a thing  you  have  no  reason 
to  disbelieve  in  itself,  and,  if  you  give  him  credit,  laughs 
m your  face,  and  triumphs  that  he  has  deceived  you. 

Spectator,  No.  504. 

biterminal  (bl-ter'mi-nal),  n.  [Tr.  of  Gr.  ck  6vo 
ovouarmv.  ] A binomial  line  ; a line  that  is  the 
sum  of  two  incommensurable  lines, 
biternate  (bi-ter'nat),  a.  [<  k-2  + ternate .] 
In  bot.,  doubly  ternate,  as  when  each  of  the 
partial  petioles  of  a ternate  leaf  bears  three 
leaflets. 

bite-sheept  (bit'shep),  n.  [So  MLG.  biteschap, 
G.  biss-schaf,  with  the  same  allusion.]  A once 
favorite  pun  upon  bishop,  as  if  one  who  bites 
the  sheep  which  he  ought  to  feed.  N.  E.  D. 
bi  theism  (bl'the-izm),  n.  [<  k-2  -(-  theism .] 
Belief  in  two  gods,  specifically  a good  and  an 
evil  one ;_  dualism.  [Bare.] 
biti  (be'te),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  East  Indian  name 
for  species  of  Dalbergia,  especially  D.  latifolia, 
one  of  the  East  Indian  rosewoods, 
biting  (bi'ting),  n.  . [<  ME.  biting ; verbal  n.  of 
bite,  v.]  1.  The  action  of  cutting,  piercing,  etc., 
in  any  sense  of  bite. — 2.  The  corroding  action 
of  a mordant  upon  a metal  plate,  wherever 
the  lines  of  a design,  drawn  upon  a prepared 
ground,  have  been  laid  bare  with  a needle,  as 
in  etching,  or  the  surface  is  alternately  stopped 
out  and  exposed,  as  in  aquatint, 
biting  (bi'ting),  p.a.  [Ppr.  of  bite,  «.]  1.  Nip- 
pmg;  keen:  as,  biting  cold;  biting  weather. 

The  western  breeze, 

And  years  of  biting  frost  and  biting  rain, 

Had  made  the  carver’s  labor  wellnigh  vain. 

William  M orris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  326. 

2.  Severe;  sharp;  bitter;  painful:  as,  a “bit- 
ing affliction,”  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5.-3 
A™d;  bQt;  pungent:  as,  a biting  taste.  Hence 
—4.  Sharp;  severe;  cutting;  sarcastic:  as,  a 
biting  remark. 

This  was  a nipping  sermon,  a pinching  sermon,  a biting 
sermon.  Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

Pope  s provocation  was  too  often  the  mere  opportunity 
to  say  a biting  thing,  where  he  could  do  it  safely. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  70. 

biting-dragon  (bi' ting-drag" on),  n.  An  old 
name  for  tarragon,  Artemisia  Hracunculus. 
bltingly  (bi'ting-li),  ado.  In  a biting  manner; 
sarcastically ; sneeringly. 
bitingness  (bi  'ting-nes),  n.  Pungency;  acridity, 
bit-key  (bit'ke),  n.  A key  designed  to  fit  a 
permutation-lock,  the  steps  of  which  are  form- 
ed by  movable  bits.  See  lock. 
bitless  (bitTes),  a.  [<  bit  1,  + -less.]  With- 

out bit  or  bridle. 

Bitless  Numidian  horse.  Panshawe,  Ahieid,  iv. 

bitlingt  (bit'ling),  n.  [<  bit2  + dim.  -ling.']  A 
yeiy  small  bit  or  piece. 

bitmoutht  (bit'mouth),  n.  The  bit  or  iron  put 
into  a horse’s  mouth.  Bailey. 
bitnoben  (bit-no'ben),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
the  Hmd.  name  bit  lavan,  or  bid  lavan : bit,  bid 
(cerebral  t or  d)  is  of  uncertain  meaning;  lavan, 
dial,  laban,  Ion,  lun,  etc.,  < Skt.  lavana,  salt.]  A 
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white  saline  substance  obtained  from  India,  a 
chlorid  of  sodium  or  common  salt  fused  with 
myrobalan  and  a portion  of  iron.  Bitnoben  has 
been  used  in  India  from  times  of  high  antiquity,  and  is 
applied  to  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  regarded 
there  as  a specific  for  almost  every  disorder. 

bito-tree  (be'to-tre),  n.  Same  as  hajilij. 

bitouret,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  bit- 
tern1. 

bit-pincers  (bit'pin'i'serz),  n.  pi. 

Pincers  with  curved  jaws,  used 
by  locksmiths. 

bit-stock  (bit'stok),  n.  The  han- 
dle or  stock  by  which  a boring- 
bit  is  held  and  rotated;  a car- 
penter’s brace. 

bit-strap  (bit'strap),  n.  A short 
strap  connecting  the  bit  to  a short 
check-bridle  or  to  a halter.  1 <?.  11. 

Knight. 

bitt  (bit),  n.  [Formerly,  and  still 
occasionally,  written  bit,  bxit  usu- 
ally in  pi.  bitts,  bits,  early  mod.  E. 
beetes ; lienee  F.  bittes,  formerly  Bit  and  Bit- 
bites,  pi.,  = Sp.  bitas,  pi.,  = Pg. 
abitas,  pi.,  = It.  bitte,  pi.,  bitts.  Origin  uncer- 
tain ; connected  in  sense,  and,  in  the  early 
mod.  E.  spelling  beetes,  in  form,  with  Sw.  be- 
ting = Dan.  betting,  a bitt,  bitts,  > D.  beting  = 
G.  bating,  a bitt ; with  compounds,  Sw.  beting- 
bult  = Dan.  bedingsbolt,  a bitt-bolt;  D.  beting- 
houten,  pi.,  = G.  bdtinghblzer,  pi.,  bitts  (D.  bout 
= G.  hols,  wood).  Sw.  beting,  = Dan.  beding, 
means  lit.  ‘baiting,  pasturing,’  as  a horse,  by 
tethering  it  (=  AS.  baiting,  beting,  a rope,  a 
cable),  < Sw.  beta  = Dan.  bede  = Icel.  beita, 
bait,  pasture,  = AS.  bcetan,  bridle,  rein  in,  curb, 
orig.  causal  of  Sw.  bita  = Dan.  bide  = Icel.  bita 
= AS.  bitan,  bite : see  bait1,  bite,  bit1.  The  ML. 
bitus,  a whipping-post,  and  Icel.  bitt,  a cross- 
beam in  a house,  a thwart  in  a boat,  are,  for 
different  reasons,  prob.  neither  of  them  the 
source  of  the  E.  word.]  Naut.,  a strong  post 
of  wood  or  iron  to  which  cables  are  made  fast. 
Bitts  are  fastened  to  the  deck,  generally  in  pairs,  and  are 
named  according  to  their  uses  : as,  riding-6i«s,  towing- 
bitts,  windlass-JnMs,  etc. 

bitt  (bit),  v.  t.  [<  bUt9  n.]  Naut.,  to  put  round 
the  bitts : as,  to  bitt  the  cable,  in  order  to  fasten 
it  or  to  let  it  out  gradually.  The  latter  process 
is  called  veering  away. 

The  chain  is  then  passed  through  the  hawse-hole  and 
round  the  windlass,  and  bitted. 

R.  H.  Dana , Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  73. 

bittaclet  (bit'a-kl),  n.  The  earlier  form  of  bin- 
nacle. 

bitter1  (bit'er),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  bitter,  biter , 
< AS.  biter,  bitor  (=  OS.  bittar  = D.  MLG.  LG. 
bitter  = OHG.  bittar,  MHG.  G.  bitter  = Icel. 
bitr  = Sw.  Dan.  bitter  = Goth,  (with  irreg.  ai 
for  i)  baitrs),  bitter,  < bitan,  bite  : see  bite.']  I. 

а.  1 . Having  a harsh  taste,  like  that  of  worm- 
wood or  quinine.  Formerly  the  word  was  applied  to 
pungent  and  to  salt  things,  as  well  as  to  those  to  which  it 
is  now  nearly  always  restricted. 

All  men  are  agreed  to  call  vinegar  sour,  honey  sweet, 
and  aloes  bitter.  Burke , Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Hence  — 2.  Unpalatable;  hard  to  swallow,  lit- 
erally or  figuratively:  as,  a bitter  pill;  a bitter 
lesson. 

But  thou  art  man,  and  canst  abide  a truth, 

Tho’  bitter.  Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

3.  Hard  to  be  borne;  grievous;  distressful; 
calamitous : as,  a bitter  moment ; bitter  fate. 

Nailed 

For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 

4.  Causing  pain  or  smart  to  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing; piercing  ; painful ; biting:  as,  bitter  cold; 
“the  bitter  blast,”  Dry  clen. — 5.  Harsh,  as  words ; 
reproachful ; sarcastic ; cutting ; sharp : as, u bit- 
ter taunts,”  Shale.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6. 

Hastings  complained  in  bitter  terms  of  the  way  in  which 
he  was  treated.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

б.  Cherishing  or  exhibiting  animosity,  hate, 
anger,  or  severity ; cruel ; severe ; harsh ; 
stern:  as,  “ bitterest  enmity,  ” Shale.,  Cor.,  iv.  4; 
u bitter  enemies,”  Watts,  Logic. — 7.  Evincing 
or  betokening  intense  pain  or  suffering : as,  a 
bitter  cry. 

When,  o’er  the  buds  of  youth,  the  death-wind  blows 
And  blights  the  fairest,  when  our  bitter  tears 
Stream,  as  the  eyes  of  those  that  love  us  close, 

We  think  on  what  they  were,  with  many  fears 

Lest  goodness  die  with  them,  and  leave  the  coming  years. 

Bryant,  The  Ages,  i. 

Bitter  ale,  bitter  beer.  See  ale. — Bitter-almond  oil. 
See  almond-oil—  Bitter  ash,  bark,  cucumber,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.—  Bitter  principles,  natural  organic  com- 
pounds, mostly  of  vegetable  origin,  which  contain  only 


carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  and  which  are  not  gluco- 
sides  or  acids.  To  this  class  belong  absinthin,  aloin,  ane- 
monide,  cascarin,  picrotoxin,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
others.  It  has  been  proposed  to  call  such  substances 
amaroid8.— To  the  bitter  end,  to  the  last  and  direst  ex- 
tremity ; to  death  itself.  =Syn.  3.  Grievous,  distressing, 
afflictive,  poignant. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  is  bitter;  bitterness. 

Hi  no  conne  deme  [judge]  betuene  zuete  [sweet]  and 
by  ter.  Ayenbite  of  Illicit,  p.  82. 

The  sick  man  hath  been  offended  at  the  wholesome  bit- 
ter of  the  medicine.  Scott,  Abbot,  I.  55. 

Some  bitter  o’er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  i.  82. 

Specifically — 2.  A bitter  medicine,  as  a bitter 
bark  or  root,  or  an  infusion  made  from  it.  See 
hitters. 

bitter1  (bit'er),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  biteren,  < AS.  bi- 
terian  (=  OHG.  hittaren,  MHG.  G.  bittern),  < 
biter,  bitter:  see  bitter1,  a.]  To  make  bitter; 
give  a bitter  taste  to ; embitter.  [Bare.] 

Would  not  horse-aloes  bitter  it  [beer]  as  well? 

M'olcot  (P.  Pindar). 

bitter3  (bit'er),  n.  [<  bitt  + -er1.]  Naut.,  a 
turn  of  a cable  round  tbe  bitts. 
bitter3!  (bit'er),  n.  An  old  form  of  bittern1. 
bitter-blain  (bit'er-blan),  n.  A name  given  in 
Guiana  to  a scrophulariaceous  herb,  Lindernia 
diffusa,  which  is  used  as  a remedy  iu  fever  and 
liver-complaints. 

bitter-bloom  (bit'er-blom),  n.  The  American 
centaury,  Sabbatia  angidaris,  a gentianaceous 
herb,  used  as  a simple  bitter  in  the  treatment 
of  fevers,  etc. 

bitter-bush  (bit'er-bush),  n.  The  name  in  Ja- 
maica for  Eupatorium  nervosum,  which  is  em- 
ployed as  a remedy  in  cholera,  smallpox,  and 
other  diseases. 

bitter-earth  (bit'er-erth),  n.  [<  bitter  + earth; 
= G.  bitter-erde.]  Calcined  magnesia, 
bitter-end  (bit'er-end),  n.  [<  bitter2  + end.] 
Naut.,  that  part  of  a cable  which  is  abaft  the 
bitts,  and  therefore  within  board,  when  the  ship 
rides  at  anchor. 

bitter-grass  (bit'er-gras),  n.  The  colic-root  of 
the  United  States,  Aletris  farinosa. 
bitter-head  (bit'er-hed),  n.  A local  name  in 
parts  of  Ohio  for  the  calico-bass,  Pomoxis  spa- 
roides. 

bitter-herb  (bit'er-erb),  n.  1.  The  European 
centaury,  Centaurion  Centaurium. — 2.  Tbe 
balmony  of  the  United  States,  Chelone  glabra. 
bittering  (bit'er-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bitter1, 
v.]  1.  Same  as  bittern2, 2. — 2.  The  acquiring 

by  wine  of  a bitter  flavor,  due  to  tbe  formation 
of  brown  aldehyde  resin  or  other  bitter  sub- 
stance, from  age  or  high  temperature, 
bitterish  (bit'er-ish),  a.  [<  bitter1  + -ish1.] 
Somewhat  bitter;  moderately  bitter, 
bitter-king  (bit'er-king),  n.  [<  bitter 1 + ling.] 
A shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  Moluccas,  Soula- 
mea  amara,  of  the  family  Polygalaceee,  all 
parts  of  which  are  intensely  bitter  and  are  re- 
puted to  possess  antiperiodie  properties, 
bitterling  (bit'er-ling),  n.  [<  bitter  + -ling1.] 
A cyprinoid  fish,  Bhodefis  amarus,  of  the  fresh 
waters  of  central  Europe.  It  resembles  a bream  in 
form,  but  the  anal  fin  is  comparatively  short(with  12  rays), 
the  lateral  line  is  imperfect,  and  the  female  has  a long  ex* 
ternal  urogenital  tube. 

bitterly  (bit'er-li),  ado.  [<  ME.  bitterly,  bitter- 
liclie,  < AS.  biterhee,  adv.  (<  *biterlic,  ad].,  = 
D.  bitterlijk  = Icel.  bitrligr  = Dan.  bitterlig  = 
G.  bitterlich,  ad].),  < biter  + -lice:  see  bitter1,  a., 
and  -ly2.]  In  a bitter  manner,  (a)  Mournfully; 
sorrowfully  ; in  a manner  expressing  poignant  grief  or  re- 
morse. 

And  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  Mat.  xxvi.  75. 

Everybody  knows  how  bitterly  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  lamented  his  former  ex- 
travagance. Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 

( b ) In  a severe  or  harsh  manner  ; sharply ; severely ; an- 
grily : as,  to  censure  bitterly. 

The  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me. 

Ruth  i.  20. 

bittern1  (bit'ern),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bit- 
torn,  bitturn,  with  irreg.  suffixed  -n;  earlier 
bitter,  bittor,  bittour,  bytter,  bitoure,  buttour, 
bewter,  boter,  buture,  etc.  (E.  dial,  bitter-bump, 
butter-bump,  Sc.  buter,  butter) ; < ME.  bitter, 
bitoure,  byttoure,  butturre,  butor,  botor,  botore, 
etc.,  = D.  Flem.  butoor,  formerly  also  putoor,  < 
OF.  butor,  mod.  F.  butor,  = It.  bittore  (Fiorio), 
a bittern,  = Sp.  bitor,  a bittern,  also  a rail 
(bird),  < ML.  butorius,  a bittern:  (1)  errone- 
ously supposed  by  some  to  be  a corruption  of 
a L.  *botaurus  (whence  tbe  NL.  Botaurus,  as- 
sumed as  tbe  name  of  tbe  genus),  as  if  < bos,  ox, 
+ taurus , a bull,  applied  by  Pliny  to  a bird  that 


Common  Bittern  {Botaurus  stellaris'). 


bellows  like  a bull;  (2)  also  erroneously  iden- 
tified by  some  with  ML.  bitorius,  biturius, 
which,  with  a var.  pintorus,  is  explained  in 
AS.  glosses  by 
wrenna,  wreen- 
na  (>  E.  wren), 
and  once  by 
erdling  (>  E. 
arling) ; but 
(3)  prob.  a var. 
of  L.  butio(n-) 

(>  Pg.  butio), 
a bittern  — a 
word  supposed 
to  be  of  imita- 
tive origin,  re- 
lated to  bubere, 
cry  like  a bit- 
tern, bubo,  an 
owl,  etc.  Cf. 
the  equiv.  E. 
dial.  butter- 
bump,  Sc.  mire- 
drum,  E.  dial. 
bog-bull,  F . tau- 
reau  d’etaug, 

‘ bull  of  the 
swamp,’  boeuf 
de  marais,  G. 
moosochse,  ‘ox 
of  the  marsh,’  etc. ; and  see  boom1,  bump2,  bull1, 
bawl1,  bellow,  eta.]  1.  A European  wading  bird, 
of  tbe  family  Ardeidce  and  subfamily  Botauri- 
nce ; the  Botaurus  stellaris,  a kind  of  heron,  it 
is  about  2 feet  long,  is  speckled,  mottled,  and  freckled 
with  several  shades  of  black  ish -brown,  buff,  etc.,  lives 
solitary  in  bogs  and  morasses,  has  a hollow  guttural  cry, 
and  nests  usually  on  the  ground. 

As  a bitore  bumbleth  in  the  mire. 

Chaucer , Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  116. 
Where  hawks,  sea-owls,  and  long-tongued  bittours  bred. 

Chapman. 

2.  Any  heron  of  the  subfamily  Botaurince.  The 
American  bittern  is  Botaurus  mugrtans  or  B.  lentigino- 
sus.  The  very  small  rail-like  herons  of  the  genera  Ar- 
detta,  Ardeola,  etc.,  are  called  little  or  least  bitterns;  the 
European  species  is  Ardetta  minuta ; the  North  American, 
A.  exilis ; and  there  are  others.  The  tiger  bitterns  are 
beautifully  striped  species  of  the  genus  Tigrisoma,  as  T. 
brasiliensis. 

bittern2  (bit'ern),  n.  [Appar.  a dial,  form 
(through  *bitterin)  of  bittering,  < bitter 1 + 
-ing1.]  1.  In  salt-works,  tbe  brine  remaining 

after  tbe  salt  is  concreted.  This,  after  being  ladled 
off  and  the  salt  taken  out  of  the  pan,  is  returned,  and, 
being  again  boiled,  yields  more  salt.  It  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Epsom  salt  (the  sulphate  of  magnesia)  and 
Glauber  salt  (the  sulphate  of  soda),  and  contains  also 
chlorid  of  magnesium,  and  iodine  and  bromine. 

2.  Avery  bitter  compound  of  quassia,  cocculus 
indicus,  licorice,  tobacco,  etc.,  usfed  for  adul- 
terating beer.  Also  called  bittering. 
bitterness  (bit'er-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  bitternesse, 
biternesse,  < AS.  biternys,  < biter  + -nys : see  bit- 
ter1, a.,  and  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing bitter,  in  any  of  the  senses  of  that  word. 

She  was  in  bitterness  of  soul.  1 Sam.  i.  10. 

Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 

His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 

Shah.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  4. 

The  bitterness  and  animosity  between  the  commanders 
was  such  that  a great  part  of  the  army  was  marched. 

Clarendon. 

The  bitterness  of  anger.  Longfellow. 

In  the  gall  of  bitterness,  ill  a state  of  extreme  impiety 
or  enmity  to  God.  Acts  viii.  23.—  Root  of  bitterness, 
a dangerous  error  or  schism  tending  to  draw  persons  to 
apostasy.  Ileb.  xii.  15.  =Syn.  Acrimony , Asperity,  Harsh- 
ness, etc.  (see  acrimony),  spite,  ill  will,  malignity,  heart- 
burning ; grief,  distress,  heaviness, 
bitternut  (bit'fer-nut),  n.  The  swamp-hickory 
of  the  United  States,  Hicoria  minima.  Its 
nuts  are  very  thin-shelled,  with  an  intensely 
★bitter  kernel. 

bitter-root  (bit'er-rot),  v.  1.  The  big-root, 

Micrampelis  Calif ornica. — 2.  The  plant  Lewisia 
rediviva,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Bitter 
Boot  mountains,  between  Idaho  and  Montana. 
★ — 3.  Dogbane,  Apocymm  androssemifolium. 
bitters  (bit'erz),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of  bitter1,  n.]  1. 
Bitter  medicines  generally,  as  cinchona,  qui- 
nine, etc. — 2.  Specifically,  a liquor  (general- 
ly a spirituous  liquor)  in  which  bitter  herbs 
or  roots  are  steeped.  Bitters  are  employed 
as  stomachics,  anthelminthics,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  ways — Angostura  hitters,  a bitter  tonic, 
much  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a preventive  against  ma- 
larial fevers  and  the  like.  Originally  made  at  Angostura 
or  Ciudad  Bolivar,  a city  in  Venezuela,  it  is  now  made 
also  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. — Prairie  hitters,  a 
beverage  common  among  the  hunters  and  mountaineers 
of  western  America,  made  with  a pint  of  water  and  a 
quarter  of  a gill  of  buffalo-gall.  It  is  considered  by  them 
an  excellent  medicine. 


bitter-salt 

bitter-salt  (bit'er-salt),  n.  [<  Utter 1 + salt,  n. ; 
= Gr.  bittersalz  — D.  Utterzout.\  Epsom  salt; 
magnesium  sulphate. 

bittersgall  (bit'erz-gal),  n.  An  old  English 
name  for  the  fruit  of  the  wild  crab,  Pyrus 
mains. 

bitter-spar  (bit'er-spar),  n.  Rhomb-spar,  a 
mineral  crystallizing  in  rhombohedrons.  It  is 
the  same  as  dolomite,  or  carbonate  of  calcium 
and  magnesium. 

bitter-stem,  bitter-stick  (bit'er-stem,  -stick), 
n.  The  chiretta  of  India,  Ophelia  Ghirata,  a 
gentianaeeous  plant  furnishing  a valuable  bit- 
ter tonic. 

bitter-sweet  (bit'er-swet),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Uniting  bitterness  and  sweetness;  pleasant 
and  painful  at  the  same  time. 

One  by  one  the  fresh-stirred  memories, 

So  bitter-sweet,  flickered  and  died  away. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  139. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  both  bitter  and  sweet : 
as,  the  hitter-sweet  of  life. 

I have  known  some  few, 

And  read  of  more,  who  have  had  their  dose,  and  deep, 
Of  those  sharp  bitter-sweets. 

B.  Jonson , Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

bittersweet  (bit'er-swet),  n.  1.  The  woody 
nightshade,  Solatium  Dulcamara,  a trailing 
plant,  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States.  Its  root  and  ’branches 


Bittersweet  ( Solatium  Dulcamara ). 

when  chewed  produce  first  a bitter,  then  a sweet  taste ; 
they  have  long  been  used  as  a remedy  in  various  skin-dis- 
eases. Its  small  scarlet  berries,  resembling  red  currants, 
though  not  absolutely  poisonous,  are  not  wholesome.  The 
shrubby , false,  or  climbing  bittersweet  of  the  United  States 
is  the  Celastrus  scandens',  also  known  as  the  staff-tree. 

2.  Same  as  bitter-sweeting. 
bitter-sweetingt  (bit'er-swe"tmg),  n.  Avariety 
of  apple. 

Thy  wit  is  a very  bitter  sweeting.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  4. 
bitter-vetch  (bit'er-vech),  n.  A name  popu- 
larly applied  to  two  kinds  of  leguminous  plants : 
(a)  to  Vicia  Ervilia,  a lentil  cultivated  for 
fodder;  and  (b)  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus 
Orobus,  included  by  some  in  the  genus  Lathy- 
rus.  Common  bitter-vetch  is  0.  tuberosus. 
bitter-weed  (bit'er-wed),  n.  A name  given  to 
American  species  of  ragweed,  Ambrosia  arte- 
misisefolia  and  A.  trifida. 

bitter-wood  (bit'cr-wiid),  n.  T.  The  timber  of 
Xylopia  glabra,  and  other  species  of  the  same 
genus.  All  of  them  are  noted  for  the  extreme 
bitterness  of  their  wood. — 2.  A name  applied  to 
the  quassia  woods  of  commerce, the  West  Indian 
Picrasma  excelsa  and  the  Surinam  Quassia  ama- 
ra.  See  quassia. — white  bitter-wood,  of  Jamaica, 
a meliaceous  tree,  Trichina  spondioides. 
bitterwort  (bit'er-vert),  n.  Yellow  gentian, 
Gentiana  lutea,  and  some  other  species:  so 
called  from  their  remarkably  bitter  taste, 
bitt-bead  (bit'hed),  n.  Naut.,  the  upper  part 
of  a bitt. 

bitting-harness  (bit'ing-har'/nes),  n.  A har- 
ness used  in  training  colts, 
bitting-rigging  (bit'ing-rig"ing),  n.  A bridle, 
surcingle,  back-strap,  and  crupper  placed  on 
young  horses  to  give  them  a good  carriage, 
bittle  (bit'l),  n.  A Scotch  and  English  dia- 
lectal form  of  beetle f. 

bittlin  (bit'lin),  n.  [E.  dial. ; perhaps  for  kit- 
tling, < bitt,  bifi  (=  butt 3)  4-  dim.  -ling.']  A 
milk-bowl.  Grose. 

bittock  (bit'ok),  n.  [<  bit 2 + dim.  -ock.]  A 
little  bit;  a short  distance.  Scott;  Mrs.  Gore. 
[Scotch.] 

bittort,  bittourt,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  bittern1. 
bitt-pin  (bit'pin),  n.  Naut.,  a large  iron  pin 
placed  in  the  head  of  the  cable-bitts  to  pre- 
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vent  the  chain  from  jumping  off  while  veering. 
See  cut  under  bitt-stopper . 
bitt-stopper  (bit'stop"er),  n.  Naut,,  a rope  or 


Bitt  and  Bitt-stopper  on  Chain-cable,  a,  bitt-pin. 


chain  stopper  made  fast  to  the  bitts,  and  used 
to  hold  a cable  while  bitting  or  unbitting  it. 
bituberculate,  bituberculated  (bi-tu-ber'ku- 
lat,  -la-ted),  a.  [<  bi-2  + tuberculate.]  In  en- 
tom.,  having  two  tubercles  or  small  blunt  ele- 
vations. 

bitumet  (bi-tum'),  n.  [<  F.  bitume,  < L.  bi- 
tumen: see  bitumen.]  Bitumen:  as,  “hellebore 
and  black  bitume,"  May. 
bitume  (bi-tum'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bitumed, 
ppr.  bituming.  [<  bitume,  n.]  To  cover  or  be- 
smear with  bitumen ; bituminate. 

We  have  a chest  beneath  the  hatches,  caulked  and  bi- 
tumed. Shale.,  Pericles,  iii.  1. 

The  basket  of  bulrushes  for  the  infant  Moses,  when 
thoroughly  bitumed,  was  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made.  W.  M.  Thomson,  Land  and  Book. 

bitumen  (bi-tu'men),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bittumen,  betumen  (also  bitume,  betume,  betune: 
see  bitume)  = F.  bitume  = Pr.  betum  = Sp.  betun 

— Pg.  betume  = It.  bitume,  < L.  bitumen.]  The 
name  given  by  Latin  writers,  especially  by 
Pliny,  to  various  forms  of  hydrocarbons  now 
included  under  the  names  of  asphaltum,  maltha, 
wad  petroleum  (see  these  words).  Bitumen,  as  used 
by  artists,  is  a mixture  of  asphaltum  with  a drying-oil.  It 
produces  a rich  brown  transparent  surface,  but  is  liable  to 
crack  and  blacken.— Bitumen  process,  in  photog.,  an 
early  method  of  producing  pictures  resting  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  sensitiveness  to  light  possessed  by  asphaltum  or 
bitumen  of  Judrea.  The  process  has  received  a modern 
application  in  some  systems  of  photo-engraving.  See 
photography,  and  Gillet  process,  under  photo-engraving. 

— Elastic  bitumen.  S eeelaterite. 
bituminate  (bi-tu'mi-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 

bituminated,  ppr.  bituminating . [<  L.  bitumi- 

natus,  pp.  of  bituminare,  impregnate  with  bitu- 
men, < bitumen  ( bitumin -),  bitumen.]  1.  To 
cement  with  bitumen. 

Bituminated  walls  of  Babylon.  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  46. 
2.  To  impregnate  with  bitumen, 
bituminiferous  (bi-tu-mi-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
bitumen,  bitumen,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Pro- 
ducing bitumen. 

The  bituminiferous  substance  known  as  boghead  Can- 
nel  [coal].  ’ ii'.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  § 1537. 

bituminization  (.bi-tu"mi-ni-za'slign),  n.  [<  bi- 
tuminize  + -ation.]  The  transformation  of  or- 
ganic matters  into  bitumen,  as  the  conversion 
of  wood  by  natural  processes  into  several  va- 
rieties of  coal.  Also  spelled  bituminisation. 
bituminize  (bi-tu'mi-niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
bitu  mini  zed,  ppr.  bituminizing . [<  bitumen  ( bi- 

tumin-)  + -ize.]  To  form  into  or  impregnate 
with  bitumen.  Also  spelled  bituminise. 
bituminous  (bi-tu'mi-nus),  a.  [=  F.  bitumi- 
neux,  < L.  bituminosus,  < bitumen  (bitumin-),  bitu- 
men.] 1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  bitu- 
men.— 2.  Containing  bitumen,  or  made  up  in 
part  of  the  hydrocarbons  which  form  asphal- 
tum, maltha,  and  petroleum.  See  petroleum. 

Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed. 

Milton , P.  L.,  x.  662. 

Bituminous  cement,  or  bituminous  mastic,  a cement 
or  mastic  in  which  bitumen,  especially  in  the  form  of  as- 
phalt, is  the  most  important  ingredient:  it  is  used  for  roofs, 
pavements,  cisterns,  etc. — Bituminous  coal,  soft  coal,  or 
coal  which  burns  with  a bright-yellow  flame.  Soft  coal, 
semibituminous  coal,  and  hard  coal,  or  anthracite,  are  the 
three  most  important  varieties  of  coal.  See  coal. — Bitu- 
minous limestone,  limestone  containing  bituminous 
matter.  It  is  of  a brown  or  black  color,  and  when  rubbed 
emits  an  unpleasant  odor.  That  of  Dalmatia  is  so  charged 
with  bitumen  that  it  maybe  cut  like  soap.— Bituminous 
shale,  or  bituminous  schist,  an  argillaceous  shale  much 
impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  very  common  in  various 
geological  formations,  especially  in  the  Devonian  and 
Lower  Silurian.  Before  the  discovery  of  petroleum  in 
Pennsylvania  it  was  worked  to  some  extent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  paraffin  and  other  useful  products. — Bitumi- 
nous springs,  springs  impregnated  with  petroleum, 
naphtha,  etc. 

biungniculate  (bl-img-gwik'ff-lat),  a.  [<  bi-2 
+ unguiculatc.]  Having  two  claws,  or  two 
parts  likened  to  claws;  doubly  booked, 
biunity  (bl-u'ni-ti),  n.  [<  bi-2  + unity.]  The 
state  or  mode  of  being  two  in  one,  as  trinity 
is  the  state  of  being  three  in  one. 


bivious 

★ 

biuret  (bl'u-ret),  n.  [<  bi-2  4-  urea  : see  -urct.] 
A compound  (C2H5N3O2  + H2O)  formed  by 
exposing  urea  to  a high  temperature  for  a long 
time.  It  forms  crystals  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

bivalence  (bi'va-  or  biv'a-lens),  n.  In  chem., 
a valence  or  saturating  power  which  is  double 

Tirthat  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 

bivalency  (bi'va-  or  biv'a-len-si),  n.  Same 

*as  bivalence. 

bivalent  (bi'va-  or  biv'a-lent),  a.  [<  L.  hi-,  two-, 
+ valen(t-)s,  having  power.  Cf.  equivalent.] 
In  chem.,  applied  to  an  element  an  atom  of 
which  can  replace  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  or 
other  univalent  element,  or  to  a radical  which 
has  the  same  valence  as  a bivalent  atom.  Thus, 
calcium  in  its  chlorid,  CaClo,  replaces  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  hydrochloric  acid,  HOI ; the  bivalent  radical  methy- 
len,  CH2,  in  its  chlorid,  OiloOlo,  shows  the  same  valence. 

bivalve  (bi'valv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  bivalve,  < L. 
hi-,  two-,  + valva,  door,  in  mod.  sense  ‘ valve.’] 
I.  a.  1 . Having  two  leaves  or  folding  parts : 
as,  a bivalve  speculum. — 2.  In  zool.,  having 
two  shells  united  by  a hinge. — 3.  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing two  valves,  as  a seed-case. 

II.  n.  If.  pi.  Folding  doors. — 2.  In  zool.,  a 
headless  lamellibraneh  mollusk  whose  shell  has 
two  hinged  valves,  which  are  opened  and  shut 

by  appropri- 


siphonate.  The 


piddook  belongs  to  the  genus  Pholas.  The  ship-worm, 
Teredo,  is  also  technically  a bivalve.  See  lamellibraneh. 
3.  In  hot.,  a pericarp  in  which  the  seed-case 
opens  or  splits  into  two  parts — Equilateral  bi- 
valve. See  equilateral. 

bivalved  (bi'valvd),  a.  [<  ii-2  4-  valved.  Cf. 
bivalve.]  Having  two  valves.  Also  bivalvous. 

Bivalvia  (bi-val'vi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
bivalvius,  < L.  bi-,  two-,  4-  valva,  door,  in  mod. 
sense  ‘valve.’  Cf.  bivalve.]  A term  formerly 
used  for  all  the  bivalve  shells  or  lamellibran- 
chiate  mollusks,  but  now  superseded  by  the 
class  names  Acephala,  Concliifera,  and  Lamelli- 
branchiata. 

bivalvous  (bi-val'vus),  a.  [<  bivalve  + -ous.'\ 
Same  as  bivalved. 

bivalvular  (bi-val'vu-lar),  a.  [<  bivalve,  after 
valvular.]  Having  two  valves:  said  especial- 
ly of  the  shells  of  certain  mollusks  and  of  the 
seed-vessels  of  certain  plants.  See  bivalve. 

bivascular  (bi-vas'ku-lar),  a.  [<  I..  hi-,  two-, 
+ vasculum,  a small  vessel ; after  vascular.] 
Having  two  cells,  compartments,  or  vessels. 

bivaulted  (bi'val-ted),  a.  [<  hi--  4-  vaulted.] 
Having  two  vaults  or  arches. 

biventer  (bi-ven'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  hi-,  two-, 
4-  venter,  belly.]  A muscle  of  the  back  of  the 
neck,  so  called  from  having  two  fleshy  bellies, 
with  an  intervening  tendinous  portion,  it  is  com- 
monly  distinguished  from  other  biventral  or  digastric  mus- 
cles as  the  biventer  cervicis.  It  occurs  in  man,  various 
mammals,  birds,  etc.  Also  called  bigaster. 

biventral  (bi-ven'tral),  a.  [<  hi-2  + ventral.] 
Digastric ; having  two  bellies,  as  a muscle. 
See  biventer. 

biverb  (bi'verb),  n.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + verbum, 
word.]  A name  composed  of  two  words. 

biverbal  (bi-ver'bal),  a.  [<  bi-2  + verbal.  Cf. 
biverb.]  Relating  to  two  words ; punning. 

As  some  stories  are  said  to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  it  may 
with  equal  truth  be  asserted  of  this  biverbal  allusion,  that 
it  is  too  good  to  he  natural.  Lamb,  Popular  Fallacies. 

bivial  (biv'i-al),  a.  [<  L.  bivius  (see  bivious) 
+ -al.  Cf.  trivial.]  1.  Going  in  two  direc- 
tions.— 2.  In  echinoderms,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  bivium:  as,  the  bivial  (posterior)  ambu- 
lacra. Huxley. 

bivioust  (biv'i-ns),  a.  [<  L.  bivius,  having  two 
ways,  < bi-,  two-,  + via  = E.  way.]  Having 
two  ways,  or  leading  two  ways. 

Bivious  theorems,  and  Janus-faced  doctrines. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Christ.  Mor,,  ii.  3. 


bivittate 
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bivittate  (bi-vit'at),  a.  [<  U- 2 + Vitta  + -ate  ].]  bizcacha  fbith-ka'cha),  n.  Same  as  viscacha. 
1.  in  Dot.,  having  two  vittse  or  oil-tubes:  ap-  bizelt,  n.  Au  obsolete  form  of  bezel. 
plied  to  the  fruit  of  some  Apiaceee. — 2.  In  Bizen  ware.  See  pottery, 
zool.,  marked  with  two  longitudinal  stripes.  bizlet,  v.  Same  as  bezzle. 
bivium  (biv'i-um),  «.  [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  bivius : bizmellaht  (biz-mel'a),  interj.  Same  as  bismil- 
see  bimous.j  In  eebmoderms,  the  ambulacra  of  lab. 

the  two  posterior  arms  or  rays  taken  together  bizygomatic  (bi-zl-go-mat'ik),  a.  [<  bi -2  + 

and  distinguished  from  the  three  anterior  rays  zygomatic.']  Pertaining  to  the  two  zygomatic 
collectively.  See  trivium , and  cut  under  Spa-  arches : as,  the  bizygomatic  breadth. 
tangoida.  bjelkite  (biel'kit),  n.  [<  Bjelke  (see  def.)  + 

In  the  fossil  genus  Dysaster  this  separation  of  the  am-  -ite2.]  A variety  of  the  mineral  cosalite  from 
hulacra  into  trivium  and  bivium exists  naturally.  the  Bjelke  mine,  Nordmark,  Sweden. 

h.  . Iff  p’  48a  bk.,  bks.  Abbreviations  of  book,  books. 

Divocalized  (bi-vo  kal-izd),  a . Placed  between  B.  L.  An  abbreviation  ( a ) of  Bachelor  of  Law  : 
two  vowels.  *(&)  in  com.,  of  bill  of  lading. 

bivouac  (biv  o-ak)  ».  [Also  bivouack,  m 18th  blab1  (blab),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  blabbed,  ppr 

b-t0V?C’  bihovaF’  $ blabbing.  [In  ME.  only  in  the  freq.  form 
a M^Ua/Cdl?IFFei}j.}!FFiU^el  ?F.ob-  ^ (which  is  preferred  for  such  words ; cf.  babble. 


Or.  dial.  (Swiss)  beiwacht,  a patrol  of  citizens 
added  in  time  of  alarm  or  commotion  to  the 
regular  town  watch  (cf.  G.  beiwache,  a keep- 
ing watch),  < bei,=  E.  by,  + *wacht,  G.  wache  = 

E.  icatch,  ».]  An  encampment  of  soldiers  in  the 
open  air  without  tents,  each  soldier  remaining 
dressed  and  with  his  weapons  by  him ; hence, 
figuratively,  a position  or  situation  of  readi- 
ness for  emergencies,  or  a situation  demanding 
extreme  watchfulness. 

We  followed  up  our  victory  until  night  overtook  us 
about  two  miles  from  Port  Gibson  ; then  the  troops  went 
into  bivouac  for  the  night. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  484. 

In  the  world’s  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 

Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 

Be  a hero  in  the  strife ! 

Longfellow,  Psalm  of  Life. 

bivouac  (biv'o-ak),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  bivow-  hlahl  fhln'hl  » 
ached.  rmr.  UtmuaMnn  IV  hi*™**  « f . I , “b  n- 


gabble,  gabber,  jabber,  etc.),  but  the  derived 
noun  hlabbe,  a blab,  telltale,  occurs : see  blab1, 
n.,  and  blabber1,  v.]  I.  brans.  To  utter  or  tell 
in  a thoughtless  or  unnecessary  manner  (what 
ought  to  be  kept  secret) ; let  out  (secrets). 

Oh,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts, 

That  blabb’d  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1. 

Yonder  a vile  physician,  blabbing 
The  case  of  his  patient. 

Tennyson , Maud,  xxvii.  3. 

II.  intrans.  To  talk  indiscreetly ; tattle  ; tell 
tales. 

You’re  sure  the  little  milliner  won’t  blab  ? 

Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

But  letters,  however  carefully  drilled  to  be  circumspect, 
are  sure  to  blab,  and  those  of  Pope  leave  in  the  reader’s 
mind  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  circumspection. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  427. 


ached,  ppr.  bivouacking.  [<  bivouac,  n.~\  To  en- 
camp in  the  open  air  without  tents  or  cover- 
ing, as  soldiers  on  a march  or  in  expectation 
of  an  engagement. 

We  passed  on  for  about  half  a mile  in  advance,  and 
bivouacked  on  some  rising  ground. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  180. 

The  Chasseurs  Normandie  arrive  dusty,  thirsty,  after  a 
hard  day’s  ride,  but  can  find  no  billet-master.  . . . Nor- 
mandie must  even  bivouac  there  in  its  dust  and  thirst. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev. 

biwa,1  (be'wa),  n.  [Jap.,  = Cbiuese  pi-pa,  the  „ UUuuie  ■ a m 
Chinese  medlar.]  The  loquat;  the  fruit  of  the  1,1  au2i  (blab)  v 
Photinia  Japonica.  DiaD  t (Wat)),  v 

biwa2  (be'wa),  n.  [Jap.,  = Chinese  pi-pa,  a 
guitar.]  A Japanese  musical  instrument  with 
*four  strings,  resembling  a flat  mandolin, 
biweekly  (bl-wek'li),  a.  and  adv.  [<  bi- 2 + 

Weekly .]  I.  a.  Occurring  or  appearing  every 
two  weeks : as,  a biweekly  magazine.  Sometimes 
erroneously  used  in  place  of  semiweekly,  for  or  occurring 
twice  in  a week. 

. n.  adv.  Fortnightly, 
biwepet,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  beweep. 

Bixacese  (bik-sa'se-e),  n.  pi.  TNL.,  < Bixa,  the 
typical  genus,  + -aceee.]  A family  of  dicoty- 
ledonous archichlamydeous  plants,  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Violacese.  The  family  has  undergone 
several  reductions  in  recent  revisions  and  is  now  regarded 
as  consisting  of  the  genus  Bixa  only.  The  most  promi- 
nent species  is  Bixa  Orellana,  yielding  amotto.  See 
■A Bixa  and  cut  under  amotto. 
bixin  (bik'sin),  n.  [<  Bixa  + -in2.]  1.  The  or- 

ange-coloring principle  (C16H2g02)  of  amotto, 

a VPiTmilinn-rArl  rinwil or  inoAlnhlA  i-r.  — 


, „ ...  [<  ME.  blabbe : see  blab1,  v.] 

A babbler;  a telltale;  one  who  betrays  secrets, 
or  tells  things  which  ought  to  he  kept  secret. 

Good  merchant,  lay  your  fingers  on  your  mouth ; 

Be  not  a blab.  Greene,  James  IV,  v. 

Excluded 

All  friendship,  and  avoided  as  a blab , 

The  mark  of  fool  set  on  his  front ! 

Milton,  S.  A.,  I.  495. 

Show  me  a very  inquisitive  body,  I’ll  show  you  a blab. 

Sir  Ji.  L' Estrange. 

blab2t  (blah),  n.  [Another  form  of  bleb,  blob.] 
A bubble  ; a blister ; a swelling. 

>lab2t  (blab),  v.  i.  or  t.  [<  blab2,  n.]  To  swell 
out  or  up  ; make  swollen,  as  the  cheeks. 
blabber1]  (blab'er),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  blaheren,  stam- 
mer, talk  without  reason,  blabber,  blab,  = LG. 
blabbern  = G.  plappern,  blab,  babble,  = Dan. 
blabbre,  blabber,  gabble : imitative  words,  prob. 
in  part  of  independent  origin.  Similar  forms 
of  imitative  origin  are  Sw.  dial,  bladdra,  blaf- 
fra,  prattle,  D.  LG.  G.  blaffen  (>  E.  bluff), 
yelp ; OHG.  blabbizon,  MHG.  blepzen,  babble ; 
ML.  blaberare,  for  L.  blaterare,  babble ; Gael. 
blabaran,  a stammerer,  blabhaach,  babbling, 
plabair,  a babbler;  E.  blather,  blether1,  bab- 
ble, etc.]  1.  To  speak  inarticulately;  babble; 
mumble. 

Now  you  may  see  how  easie  it  is  to  speak  right,  and  not 
to  blabber  like  boors  in  any  speech. 

Wodroe-phe,  Fr.  and  Eng.  Gram.  (1623),  p.  126. 


a vermilion-red  powder,  insoluble  in  water  or 

ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzol. — 2.  blabber1  (blab'er), 


2.  To  tell  tales;  blab;  talk  idly.— 3.  To  fib; 
falter.  Skinner. — 4.  To  whistle  to  a horse. 
Skinner. 

n.  [<  blabber1,  «.]  A tat- 


tler; a telltale. 

’Tis  fairies’  treasure, 

Which  but  reveal’d,  brings  on  the  blabber's  ruin. 

Massinger  and  Field,  Fatal  Dowry,  iv.  1. 
blabber2  (blab'er),  a.  [<  ME.  blaber,  blabyr. 
Cf.  blab2,  bleb,  blob,  blobber,  blubber,  etc.] 
Swollen;  protruding:  as,  Wa66er-lipped ; blab- 
ber cheeks. 

Inarticulate ; 


ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzol. — 2. 

A variety  of  amotto,  having  from  six  to  ten 
times  the  coloring  power  of  common  amotto, 
from  quicker  extraction, 
biza,  n.  See  bisa. 

bizardt  (biz'ard),  n.  Same  as  bizarre. 
bizarre  (bi-zar'),  a.  and  n.  [F.  (formerly  also 
bigearre,  bijarre),  strange,  capricious,  formerly  ber  cheeks 
headlong,  angry,  orig.  valiant,  = It.  bizzarro,  blabbering  (hlnh'Ar  ino-l  n 
irascible,  choleric,  < Sp.  Pg.  bizarre,  gallant)  babbl  W S+  ( g)’ 

asarstsa,  i&ss  “■ 

blabbing : (blab'ing),  p a.  [Ppr.  of  blab},  v.] 
Roger  North,  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  117.  -Having  the  character  of  a blab  ; talking  indis- 
Matter  and  Motions  are  bizarr  things,  humoursome  and  creetly  i tattling : as,  “the  blabbing  eastern 
’•qnneimio  Gentleman  Instructed , p.  559  ★seouL  Milton,  Comus?  1.  138. 

black  (blak),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  Male,  blek,  bleke, 

< AS.  blase  (in  def.  inflection  blaca,  blace,  some- 
times with  long  vowel  blaca,  blace,  and  thus 
confused  with  bide,  blcec,  ME.  Make,  etc.,  shin- 
ing, white  (see  bleak1),  =OHG.  (in  comp.)  blah, 
blach),  black,  = (with  appar.  diff.  orig.  suffix) 
Icel.  blakkr,  dark,  dusky,  = Sw.  black,  grayish, 
dark,  = Dan.  blak,  dark  (whence  the  noun, 
AS.  bl<ec  = MLG.  black,  LG.  blak  = MHG.  black 


capricious  to  excess. 

. These  paintings  . . . depended  from  the  walls  not  only 
in  their  main  surfaces,  but  in  very  many  nooks  which  the 
bizarre  architecture  of  the  chateau  rendered  necessary. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  366. 

II.  n.  A variety  of  carnation  in  which  the 
white  ground-color  is  striped  with  two  colors, 
one  darker  than  the  other, 
bizarrerie  (bi-za're-ri),  n.  [<  F.  bizarrerie , < 
bizarre,']  Bizarre  quality. 


black 

= Icel.  blek  = Sw.  black  = Dan.  blcek , ink:  see 
blech ) ; prob.  from  a verb  repr.  secondarily  by 
D.  blaken , burn,  scorch,  freq.  blakeren , scorch, 
MLG.  (>  G.)  blaken,  burn  with  much  smoke,  LG. 
verblekken,  scorch  as  the  sun  scorches  grain; 
perhaps  akin  to  L .flagrarc,  Gr.  (pAeyeiv,  burn : see 
flagrant,  flame , phlegm.  Hence  blatcli,  bleck, 
bletch , bleach 2;  but  not  connected,  unless  re- 
motely, with  bleak l,  bleach l,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  1. 
Possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the  property 
of  absorbing  light;  reflecting  and  transmitting 
little  or  no  light;  of  the  color  of  soot  or  coal; 
of  the  darkest  possible  hue;  sable;  optically, 
wholly  destitute  of  color,  or  absolutely  dark, 
whether  from  the  absence  or  from  the  total  ab- 
sorption of  light : opposed  to  white. 

I spy  a black,  suspicious,  threat’ning  cloud. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 

On  either  hand,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 

A great  black  swamp  and  of  an  evil  smell. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

A black  body  is  one  which  absorbs  every  ray  which  falls 
on  it.  It  can,  therefore,  neither  reflect  nor  transmit.  A 
mass  of  coke  suggests  the  conception  of  such  a body. 

Tait,  Light,  § 307. 

Hence  — 2.  Characterized  by  the  absence  of 
light ; involved  or  enveloped  in  darkness. 

In  the  twilight,  in  the  evening,  in  the  black  and  dark 
ni«ht,  . Prov.  vii.  9. 

And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  1020. 
3.  Dismal;  gloomy;  sullen  and  forbidding:  as, 
a black  prospect.—  4.  Destitute  of  moral  light 
or  goodness ; evil ; wicked ; atrocious : as,  black 
deeds. 

“ Thou  art,”  quoth  she,  “ a sea,  a sovereign  king, 
And,  lo,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning.” 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  654. 

During  stages  in  which  maintenance  of  authority  is 
most  imperative,  direct  disloyalty  is  considered  the  black- 
est of  crimes.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 532. 

5.  Calamitous;  disastrous;  bringing  ruin  or 
desolation : as,  black  tidings ; black  Friday. 

Black  tidings  these,  . . . blacker  never  came  to  New 
England.  Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  II. 

6.  Deadly;  malignant;  baneful:  as,  a black 
augury. 

Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush’d  aside  the  law, 

And  turned  that  black  word  death  to  banishment. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  3. 

7.  Clouded  with  anger;  frowning;  threaten- 
ing; boding  ill:  as,  black  looks. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ; 

Look’d  black  upon  me ; struck  me  with  her  tongue. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

8.  Wearing  black  or  dark  clothing,  armor,  etc. : 
as,  Edward  the  Black  Prince;  black  friars.— 

9.  Stained  with  dirt;  soiled;  dirty:  as,  black 
hands.  [Colloq.] -Black  Act,  Black  acts.  See  act. 
—Black  amber.  Same  as  jet.— Black  and  blue,  having 
the  dark  livid  color  of  a bruise  in  the  flesh,  which  is  ac- 
companied with  a mixture  of  blue.  See  blue  and  blae. 

Mistress  Ford  ...  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you 
cannot  see  a white  spot  about  her. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  5. 
Black  and  tan.  having  black  hair  upon  the  back,  and 
tan  or  yellowish-brown  upon  the  face,  flanks,  and  legs,  as 
some  dogs  : said  specifically  of  a kind  of  terrier  dog,  and 
sometimes  used  elliptically  as  a substantive. 

Consider  the  St.  Bernards  and  the  mastiffs,  the  pugs 
and  the  bull-dogs,  the  black-and-tans  and  the  King  Char- 
lies. Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  599. 

Black  antimony,  art,  assembly,  bead-tree,  bear- 
berry,  etc.  See  under  the  nouns.— Black  belt,  that  region 
of  the  southern  United  States,  comprising  portions  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Loui- 
siana, in  which  the  ratio  of  the  colored  population  to  the 
white  is  greatest.— Black  bile.  See  atrabile.— Black 
bindweed,  book,  canker,  chalk,  death,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.-  Black  drink,  a decoction  of  the  leaves  of  Ilex 
vomitaria , used  by  the  Indians  of  the  southern  United 
States  as  a medicine  and  as  a drink  of  ceremony.— Black 
earth.  See  earth.—  Black  Flags,  bands  of  irregular  boI- 
diera  infesting  the  upper  valley  of  the  Red  River  in  Ton- 
quin.  They  were  originally  survivors  of  the  Taiping 
rebellion  in  China ; increased  by  the  accession  of  various 
adventurers,  they  fought  against  the  French  in  their  wars 
with  Annam,  about  1873-85.— Black  Friday,  frost,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Black  glass,  a glass  made  in  Venice,  of 
sand,  sulphur,  and  peroxid  of  mamranesp.  It  is  of  a deep- 
black  color.— Black  hagden.  See  hagden.—  Black  Hand 
an  anarchistic  society  in  Spain  composed  of  members  of  the 
laboring  classes.  Many  of  its  members  in  southern  Spain 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  1883.— Black  Harry 
Black  Will,  local  names  in  the  U n ited  States  of  the  sea-bass’ 
Centropristes  striat us.— Black  herring.  See  herring.— 
Black  in  the  flesh,  and  waxed  and  black  in  the  grain, 
terms  applied  to  skins  curried  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides 
respectively.  The  former  is  applied  to  the  uppers  of 
men’s  shoes,  and  the  latter  of  women’s.— Black  japan. 
See  japan. — Black  Maria,  a closely  covered  vehicle,  usu- 
ally painted  black,  used  in  conveying  prisoners  to  and 
from  jail.— Black  martin,  Monday,  naphtha,  ocher, 
etc.  See  the  nouns.— Black  rent,  exactions  formerly 
levied  by  native  chieftains  in  Ireland,  particularly  upon 
districts  where  English  were  settled. 


black 

Besides  the  payment  of  black  rent , the  commons  of  Ire- 
land were  oppressed  by  innumerable  exactions. 

Bagwell , Ireland  under  the  Tudors. 

Black  rot,  rust.  See  the  nouns.— Black  silver.  See 

stephanite. — Black-spot,  a disease  of  rose-bushes,  charac- 
terized by  diffuse,  dark-colored  spots  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves.  It  is  caused  by  a parasitic  fungus,  Asteroma 
Rosce. — Black  sugar,  Spanish  licorice.  [Scotch.]— Black 
tin.  See  tin. — Black  ware.  Same  as  basalt  ware  (which 
see,  under  basalt). — Black  witch.  See  ani.  [For  a num- 
ber of  compounds  with  black  as  their  first  member,  see 
below ; in  many  of  these  cases  it  is  generally  printed  as  a 
separate  word.] 

ii.  n.  1.  Black  color;  the  darkest  color, 
properly  the  negation  of  all  color : the  opposite 
of  white.  The  darkness  of  this  color  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  substances  composing  or  producing 
it,  as  in  a pigment  or  dye,  absorb  all  the  rays  of  light  and 
reflect  none.  In  heraldry  this  hue  or  tincture  is  termed 
sable. 

2.  A black  dye  or  pigment:  as,  Macks  and 
grays. — 3.  A black  part  of  something,  as  that 
of  the  eye ; specifically,  the  opening  in  the  iris ; 
the  pupil : in  opposition  to  the  white. 

The  black  or  sight  of  the  eye.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

4.  Black  clothing,  especially  when  worn  as  a 
sign  of  mourning : as,  to  be  in  black : sometimes 
used  in  the  plural. 

He  has  now  put  off 

The  funeral  black  your  rich  heir  wears  with  joy, 
When  he  pretends  to  weep  for  his  dead  father. 

Fletcher , Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 
Should  I not  put  on  blacks  when  each  one  here 
Comes  with  his  cypress  and  devotes  a tear? 

Herrick,  Death  of  H.  Lawes. 

5.  pi.  Funeral  drapery,  consisting  of  hangings 
of  black  cloth.  — 6f.  A mute;  one  of  the  hired 
mourners  at  a funeral. 

I do  pray  ye 

To  give  me  leave  to  live  a little  longer. 

You  stand  about  me  like  my  Blacks. 

Fletcher,  Mons.  Thomas,  iii.  1. 
7.  A member  of  one  of  the  dark-colored  races ; 
a negro  or  other  dark-skinned  person. — 8f.  One 
with  the  face  blacked  or  disguised;  specifi- 
cally, a deer-stealer ; a poacher. 

The  Waltham  blacks  at  length  committed  such  enormi- 
ties, that  government  was  forced  to  interfere,  with  that 
severe  and  sanguinary  act,  called  the  “Black  Act.” 

Gilbert  White,  Hist,  of  Selbome,  vii. 

9.  A small  flake  of  soot ; smut:  usually  plural. 

A fog  out  of  doors  that  tastes  of  blacks  and  smells  of  de- 
composed frost.  Sir  C.  Young. 

Can  I help  it  if  the  blacks  will  fly,  and  the  things  must 
be  rinsed  again?  D.  Jerrold , Caudle  Lectures,  xvii. 

10.  A dark  stain  or  smear. — 11.  pi.  Ink  used 
in  copperplate  printing,  prepared  from  the 
charred  husks  of  the  grape  and  the  residue  of 
the  wine-press. — 12.  In  printing , any  mark  on 
the  paper  between  the  lines  or  letters  caused 
by  the  rising  of  the  leads,  etc.,  to  the  level  of 

the  type:  commonly  in  the  plural Aniline 

black,  a color  produced  by  dyers  directly  upon  the  fiber 
itself,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrochloric!  of  aniline  with 
bichromate  of  potash.  It  is  a very  permanent  dye. — 
Animal  black.  Same  as  bone-black. — Brunswick  black. 
Same  as  japan  lacquer  (which  see,  under  japan). — Chem- 
ical black,  a color  formerly  obtained  in  dyeing  cotton  by 
boiling  gallnuts  in  pyroligneous  acid,  adding  “ nitrate  of 
iron”  and  flour. — C ;irome-black,  a color  produced  in 
dyeing  cotton  or  wool  by  mordanting  with  bichromate  of 
potash  and  dyeing  with  logwood. — Common  black,  a 
color  produced  by  dyeing  with  logwood,  sumac,  fustic, 
and  a mixture  of  green  and  blue  vitriol. — Copperas- 
black,  a color  produced  in  dyeing  inferior  carpets,  etc., 
by  mordanting  with  a mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and 
copper  sulphate  and  dyeing  with  logwood. — Cork-black, 
a black  obtained  by  burning  cork  in  closed  vessels. — 
Drop-black,  a better  grade  of  bone-black  ground  in  wa- 
ter, and  in  this  pasty  state  formed  into  drops  and  dried. 

— Frankfort  black,  a pigment  formerly  made  by  burn- 
ing the  lees  of  wine,  but  now  merely  a better  grade  of 
bone-black.  Also  called  German  black.—  Gas-black,  a 
species  of  lampblack  obtained  by  burning  natural  gas  in 
small  jets  against  a revolving  iron  cylinder.— German 
black.  Same  as  Frankfort  black. — Hart’s  black,  a 
black  made  from  harts’  horns. — Hydrocarbon  black. 
Same  as  gas-black. — In  black  and  white,  (a)  In  writ- 

- ing  or  print:  as,  to  put  a statement  in  black  and  white, 
(b)  In  the  fine  arts,  with  no  colors  but  black  and  white. 
The  term  is  often  extended  to  include  (as  in  exhibitions 
of  “works  in  black  and  white")  monochromes  of  any 
sort,  as  sepia  drawings.  — Iron-black,  a powder  consist- 
ing of  finely  divided  antimony  obtained  by  precipitating 
it  from  its  solution  in  an  acid  by  means  of  metallic  zinc. 

— Logwood-black,  in  dyeing,  a black  obtained  by  mor- 
danting the  cotton  with  a salt  of  iron  and  then  dyeing 
with  a decoction  of  logwood. — Mineral  black.  See 
mineral.— Plate-black,  a combination  of  lampblack  and 
bone-black  in  various  proportions,  used  in  plate-printing. 

— Sedan  black,  an  intense  black  color  produced  by  first 
dyeing  cloth  blue  with  woad,  then  washing  it  in  water 
containing  logwood  and  sumac,  and  boiling  it  for  several 
hours  in  a liquor  to  which  a solution  of  iron  sulphate  is 
added. — Spanish  black,  a black  pigment  obtained  from 
burnt  cork.— Vine-black.  Same  as  blue-black,  n.,  2.  (See 
bone-black,  ivory-black,  lampblack , peach-blaclc,  and  plati- 
num-black.) 

black  (blak),  v.  [<  ME.  Macken,  b taken;  < Mack, 
«.]  I.  trams.  1.  To  make  black ; blacken  or  put 
a black  color  on ; soil ; stain : as,  to  black  one’s 
hands. — 2.  To  clean  and  polish  (shoes,  etc.)  by 
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blacking  and  brushing  them. — 3.  To  blacken; 
stain;  sully;  defame.  [Bare.] 

Thou  blacked' st  no  man’s  character,  devoured’st  no  man’s 
bread.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  34. 

To  black  down(ncm£.),  to  tar  and  black  (a  ship’s  rigging). 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  become  black;  take  on  a 
black  color. — 2f.  To  poach.  See  black,  n.,  8. 
blackamoor  (blak'a-mor),  n.  [Also  formerly 
blackmoor,  blackamore,  blackemore , -moor,  etc., 
Sc.  blackymore  ; orig.  and  prop,  blackmoor, 
black  Moor,  < black  + Moor.  The  inserted  a 
is  meaningless;  cf.  blackavised.}  A negro;  a 
black  man  or  woman. 

I care  not  an  she  were  a black-a-moor. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  1. 

I am  sure  I hated  your  poor  dear  uncle  before  marriage 
as  if  he’d  been  a black-a-moor.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 

blackavised  (blak'a-vlsd),  a.  [Sc.,  also  black- 
aviced,  blackavised;  < black  + P.  vis,  face,  vis- 
age, + -eel2.  The  inserted  a is  meaningless ; 
cf.  blackamoor .]  Dark-complexioned. 

I would  advise  her  blaclcaviced  suitor  to  look  out;  if 
another  comes  with  a longer  or  clearer  rent-roll,  lie’s 


.dished. 


Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xix. 


blackback  (blak'bak),  n.  1.  The  great  black- 
backed  gull,  Larus  marinus.  Kingsley.  Also 
called  saddle-back,  coffin-carrier,  and  cob. — 2. 
A local  Irish  name  (about  Belfast)  of  the  com- 

*mon  flounder. 

blackball  (blak'bal),  n.  1.  A blacking  com- 
position used  by  shoemakers,  etc.  Also  called 
heel-ball.— 2.  A name  applied  to  both  the  smut 
and  the  bunt  of  wheat. — 3.  An  adverse  vote. 
See  blackball,  v.  t. 

blackball  (blak'bal),  v.  t.  To  reject  (as  a can- 
didate for  election  to  membership  or  office  in 
any  club,  society,  etc.)  by  placing  black  balls 
in  the  ballot-box ; exclude  or  defeat  by  ad- 
verse vote ; also,  simply  to  vote  against.  See 
ballot 1,  n.,  3. 

If  you  do  not  tell  me  who  she  is  directly,  you  shall  never 
get  into  White’s.  I will  blackball  yon  regularly. 

Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  II.  ii. 

blackballing  (blak'bal-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
blackball,  r.]  The  act  of  rejecting  or  voting 
against  a candidate  by  the  use  of  black  balls. 

Your  story  of  the  blackballing  amused  me. 

Lamb,  Letter  to  B.  Barton. 

blackband  (blak'band),  n.  In  mining  and 
metal.,  a kind  of  iron  ore,  which  consists  essen- 
tially of  carbonate  of  iron  intimately  mixed 
with  coal.  It  is  a very  important  ore  of  iron,  especially 
in  Scotland,  where  its  true  nature  was  discovered  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Often  called  black- 
band  ironstone. 

black-bass  (blak'bas'),  n.  1.  A centrarchoid 
American  fish  of  the  genus  Micropterus.  The  body 
is  oblong;  the  dorsal  fin  is  low,  especially  the  spinous  por- 
tion of  it,  which  is  separated  from  the  soft  part  by  an  emar- 
gination ; the  anal  fin  is  shorter  than  the  soft  part  of  the 
dorsal,  with  three  small  spines ; and  the  caudal  fin  is  emar- 
ginate.  The  color  is  dark,  and  the  cheeks  and  opercules 
are  crossed  by  three  dark  oblique  stripes.  Two  species  are 
known,  the  large-mouthed  black-bass,  Micropterus  salmo- 
ides,  extending  from  Canada  and  the  great  lakes  south- 
west into  Texas  and  southeast  into  Florida,  and  the  small- 
mouthed black-bass,  Micropterus  dolomieu,  ranging  from 


^ black-brush 

blackberry  (blak'ber,,i),  n. ; pi.  blackberries 
(-iz).  [<  ME.  blakberye,  blakeberie,  < AS.  blcec- 
berie,  prop,  written  apart,  blcec  berie,  pi.  blace 
berian:  see  black  and  berry1.}  1.  The  fruit  of 
those  species  of  Rubus  in  which  the  recepta- 
cle becomes  juicy  and  falls  off  with  the  drupe- 
lets, in  distinction  from  the  raspberry.  The 
principal  European  species  is  R.  fruticomr.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  several  kinds,  as  the  high  black- 
berry, R.  nigrobaccus,  some  varieties  of  which  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  ; the  low  blackberry  or  dewberry,  R.  pro- 
cumbens  ; the  bush-blackberry,  R.  trivialis,  of  the  Southern 
States  ; the  running  swamp-blackberry,  R.  hispidus ; and 
the  sand-blackberry,  R.  cuneifolius.  In  Scotland  generally 
called  bramble,  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland  black-boyd  or 
black-bide.  See  the  supplement. 

2.  In  some  parts  of  England,  the  black  currant, 
Ribes  nigrum. 

blackberrying  (blak^er^i-ing),  n.  [<  blackberry 
+ - ing 1 ; as  if  from  a verb  blackberry.  See  the 
quot.  from  Chaucer,  below.]  The  gathering  of 
blackberries — Goablakeberyedt,  a doubtful  phrase 
occurring  once  in  Chaucer  in  the  Pardoner’s  Tale : 

I rekke  never,  whan  that  ben  beryed, 

Though  that  her  soules  gon  a blakeberyed. 

[Skeat  explains  blakeberyed,  apparently  a past  participle, 
as  a verbal  substantive,  and  the  whole  phrase  as  meaning 
“go  a blackberrying,”  that  is,  go  where  they  please.  The 
grammatical  explanation  is  doubtless  correct ; but  the 
context  seems  to  show  that  the  phrase  is  a humorous  eu- 
★ phemism  for  “go  to  hell.”] 

blackbird  (blak'berd),  n.  1.  The  English 
name  of  a species  of  thrush,  Merida  merula , 
Turdus  merula , or  Merula  vulgaris , common 
throughout  Europe.  It  is  larger  than  the  common  or 


Small-mouthed  Black-bass  {Micropterus  dolomieu). 

the  great  lakes  southward  to  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas. 
Both  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  game  qualities,  but  the 
small-mouthed  is  regarded  by  most  anglers  as  superior. 
The  sexes  during  the  breeding  season  consort  in  pairs, 
clear  a subcircular  spot  near  the  shore  for  a nest,  anti 
guard  the  eggs  till  hatched.  Both  species,  but  especially 
the  small-mouthed,  have  received  the  attention  of  pisci- 
culturists and  been  introduced  into  foreign  countries.  In 
some  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  small-mouthed  is 
specifically  called  the  black-bass  and  the  large-mouthed 
the  Oswego  or  green  bass.  Other  names  given  to  one  or 
both  species  are  trout,  in  the  south,  and,  locally,  chub , 
jumper , mast-bass,  and  Welshman. 

2.  A local  name,  along  portions  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States,  of  a scorprenoid 
fish,  Sebastichthys  melanops,  or  "black  rock-fish. 

black-beetle  (blak'be"tl),  n.  An  English  name 
of  the  common  cockroach  of  Great  Britain, 
Blatta  ( Periplaneta ) orientalis , a large  black 
orthopterous  insect,  of  the  family  Blattidce.  See 
cut  under  Blattidce. 

blackbelly  (blak'bel,/i),  n.  A local  name  in 
Massachusetts  of  a variety  of  the  alewife, 
Clupea  vernalis. 


European  Blackbird  {Alerula  merula). 

song  thrush  ; the  male  is  wholly  black,  except  the  bill  and 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  which  are  yellow ; the  female  is  dark 
rusty-brown.  The  male  has  a fine,  rich,  mellow  note,  but 
its  song  has  little  compass  or  variety.  Also  called  merle 
and  ouzel. 

2.  In  America,  a bird  of  the  family  Icteridce 
(which  see).  These  birds  have  no  relation  to  the  Euro- 
pean blackbird,  but  are  nearer  the  old-world  starlings. 
There  are  very  many  species  of  the  family,  to  several  of 
which,  as  the  bobolink,  the  oriole,  and  the  meadow-lark, 
the  term  blackbird  is  not  specifically  applied.  The  lead- 
ing species  are  the  several  crow-blackbirds,  of  the  genera 
Quiscahis  and  Scolecophagus,  and  the  marsh-blackbirds, 
Agelceus  and  Xanthocephalus.  The  common  crow-black- 
bird is  Q.  purpureus ; the  common  red-winged  marsh- 
blackbird,  A.  phoeniceus ; the  yellow-headed  blackbird,  X. 
icterocephalus.  See  cut  under  Agelceince. 

3.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  ani,  Crotopliaga  ani, 
of  the  family  CucuUdce,  or  cuckoos;  the  sa- 
vanna-blackbird. See  cut  under  ani. — 4.  A 
cant  term  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  a slave. 

blackboard  (blak'bord),  «.  1.  A board  painted 
black,  used  in  schools,  lecture-rooms,  etc., 
for  writing,  drawing,  or  ciphering  with  chalk. 
Hence — 2.  Any  prepared  surface,  as  of  plaster 
or  slate,  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

blackbonnet  (blak'bon"et),  n.  One  of  the 
names  of  the  reed-bunting.  [Local,  Scotland.] 

blackboy  (blak'boi),  n.  The  common  name 
of  the  Australian  grass-tree,  Xanthorrhcea  ar- 
borea,  etc.,  a juncaceous  plant  with  a thick 
blackened  trank  and  a terminal  tuft  of  wiry, 
grass-like  leaves.  The  different  species  yield  an 
abundance  of  fragrant  resin,  either  red,  known  as  black- 
boy  gum,  or  yellow,  called  acaroid  gum. 

blackbreast  (blak'brest),  ?i.  1.  Anameofthe 
red-backed  sandpiper,  Tringa  alpina,  variety 
americana. — 2.  A local  name  in  the  United 
States  of  the  black-bellied  plover,  Squatarola 
Helvetica. 

black-browed  (blak'brond),  a.  Having  black 
eyebrows;  gloomy;  dismal;  threatening:  as, 
‘‘a  black-browed  gust,” Dryden. 

black-brush  (blak'brush),  a.  A term  used  only 
in  the  phrase  black-brusli  iron  ore,  a brown 
hematite  or  limonite,  found  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  England,  and  used  chiefly  for  making 
tin-plate. 


blackbur 

blackbur  (blak'ber),  re.  A local  name  in  the 
United  States  of  the  plant  Geum  strictum. 

black-burning  (blak'ber"'ning),  a.  Scandal- 
ous: used  only  in  the  phrase  black-burning 
shame.  [Scotch.] 

blackcap  (blak'kap),  n.  1.  One  who  wears  a 
black  cap. — 2.  A name  given  to  various  birds 
having  the  top  of  the  head  black,  (a)  The 
European  black-capped  warbler,  Sylvia  atricapilla.  (6) 
The  European  titmouse,  Parus  major,  (c)  The  American 
black-capped  fly-catching  warbler,  Myiodioctes  pusillus, 
also  called  Wilson's  blackcap.  Id)  Tiie  chickadee,  Parus 
atricapillus.  (e)  The  black-headed  gull,  Larus  ridibundus. 
3.  The  cattail  reed,  Typlia  latifolia. — 4.  A pop- 
ular name  of  the  plant  and  fruit  of  the  black- 
fruited  raspberry,  Rubus  occidentalis,  occurring 
wild  in  many  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  cultivated  in  several  varieties.  Also  called 
thimbleberry. — 5.  An  apple  roasted  until  it  is 
black. 

black-capped  (blak'kapt),  a.  Having  black 
on  the  top  of  the  head : applied  to  sundry  birds. 
See  blackcap,  2. 

black-cat  (blak'kat),  n.  A name  of  the  fisher, 
pekan,  or  Pennant’s  marten,  Mustela pennanti,  a 
large  blackish  marten  peculiar  to  the  northerly 
parts  of  North  America.  Also  called  black-fox. 
See  cut  under  fisher. 

black-cattle  (blak'kat//l),  n.  Cattle  reared 
for  slaughter,  in  distinction  from  dairy-cattle : 
used  without  reference  to  color.  [Great  Britain.] 

blackcoat  (blak'kot),  re.  1.  One  who  wears  a 
black  coat : a common  and  familiar  name  for  a 
clergyman,  as  redcoat  is,  in  England,  for  a sol- 
dier.— 2.  pi.  A name  given  to  the  German 
reiters,  or  mercenary  troops,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  from  their  black 
armor  and  dress. 

blackcock  (blak'kok),  n.  The  male  black- 
grouse  or  black-game;  the  heath-cock;  a 
grouse,  Tetrao  tetrix,  or  Lyrurus  tetrix,  of  the 


Blackcock  ( Lyrurus  tetrix). 

family  Tetraonklcc,  found  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.  It  is  mostly  black,  with  a lyrate  tail.  The  female 
is  called  a gray  hen , and  the  young  are  called  poults. 

black-damp  (blak'damp),  n.  Carbon  dioxid 
gas,  which  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity 
in  all  collieries,  being  given  off  by  many  coals, 
either  mixed  with  fire-damp,  or  separately,  or 
produced  in  various  other  ways,  as  by  the  ex- 
halations of  the  men,  by  fires,  and  by  explo- 
sions of  fire-damp.  Also  called  choke-damp. 
black-dog  (blak'dog),  n.  If.  A bad  shilling  or 
other  base  silver  coin. — 2.  Hypochondria;  the 
blues.  [Slang  in  both  senses.] 
black-draught  (blak'draft),  n.  Apopular  pur- 
gative medicine,  consisting  of  an  infusion  of 
senna  with  Epsom  salts, 
black-drop  (blak'drop),  n.  A liquid  prepara- 
tion of  opium  in  vinegar  or  verjuice.  Also 
called  vinegar  of  opium — Lancaster  black-drop, 
a solution  of  opium  in  verjuice  with  sugar  and  nutmeg. 
Also  called  Quaker  black-drop.  The  black-drop  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Acetum  opii , is  similar,  ex- 
cept that  dilute  acetic  acid  is  used. 

black-duck  (blak'duk),  n.  1.  The  black  sco- 
ter, CEdemia  nigra,  one  of  the  sea-ducks  or 
Fuligulince.  See  cut  under  scoter. — 2.  The 
dusky  duck  of  North  America,  Anas  obscura, 
one  of  the  Anatinw,  or  river-ducks,  and  a near 
relative  of  the  mallard.  The  male  is  mostly  black- 
ish,  with  white  lining  of  the  wings  and  a violet  speculum ; 
the  female  is  not  so  dark. 

black-dye  (blak'dl),  n.  A compound  of  oxid 
*of  iron  with  gallic  or  tannic  acid, 
blacken,  (blak'n),  v.  [ME.  blaknen,  blackonen;  < 
black,  a.,  + -era1.]  I.  intrans.  To  grow  black 
or  dark. 
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Air  blackened,  rolled  the  thunder.  Dryden. 

II.  trans.  1 . To  make  black ; darken. 

The  little  cloud  . . . grew  and  spread,  and  blackened 
the  face  of  the  whole  heaven.  South. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  sully ; make  infamous ; de- 
fame ; cause  to  appear  immoral  or  vile : as, 
vice  blackens  the  character. 

To  this  system  of  literary  monopoly  was  joined  an  un- 
remitting industry  to  blacken  and  discredit  in  every  way 
...  all  those  who  did  not  hold  to  their  faction. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

blackener  (blak'ner),  re.  One  who  blackens, 
blackening  (blak'ning),  «.  Any  preparation 
used  to  render  the  surface  of  iron,  leather,  etc., 
black.  See  blacking. 

blackening  (blak'ning),  a.  Blackish;  approach- 
ing black : as,  in  lichens,  a biatorine  exeiple  is 
colored  or  blackening,  but  not  coal-black, 
blacker  (blak'er),  n.  One  who  blacks  or 
blackens. 

black-extract  (blak'eks//trakt),  n.  A prepara- 
tion from  cocculus  indicus,  used  in  adulterat- 
ing beer. 

blackey,  n.  See  blacky. 

blackfill  (blak'fm),  n.  1.  A local  name  of  the 
smolt  or  young  salmon  of  the  first  year. — 2.  A 
local  English  name  of  the  little  weever. — 3.  A 
whitefish,  Coregonus  nigripinnis,  of  the  deep 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  conspicuous  by  its 
★blackisb  fins,  but  otherwise  resembling  a cisco, 
blackfish  (blak'fish),  n.  [<  black  + fish.  Of. 
MLG.  blackvisch , LG.  blakfish , > G.  blackfisch , 
inkfish.]  1.  A name  of  several  fishes,  (a)  A 
local  English  name  of  the  female  salmon  about  the  time  of 
spawning,  (5)  A name  of  the  tautog,  Tautoga  onitis.  See 
cut  under  tautog.  (c)  A local  Alaskan  name  of  Pallia 
pectoralis , a fish  which  alone  represents  the  suborder 
Xenomi.  See  Pallia,  (d)  A local  name  in  New  England  of 
the  common  sea-bass,  Centropristes  striatus  : also  applied 
to  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  (e)  A name  of  a Euro- 
pean scombroid  fish,  Centrolophus  pompilus.  (/)  A lo- 
cal name  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Scotland,  of  the  tadpole- 
fish,  Ranieeps  tri/urcatus.  Parnell,  Mag.  Zool.  and  Hot 

1.  104.  ’ 

2.  A name  of  several  delphinoid  cetaceans, 
especially  of  the  genus  Globicephalus.  Also 
called  black-whale. 

black-fisher  (blak'fish"er),  re.  [<  blackfish,  1 
. (a),  + -er1.]  A poacher;  one  who  kills  salmon 
in  close  time.  [Scotch.] 

By  recruiting  one  or  two  latitudinarian  poachers  and 
black-fishers,  Mr.  Ii.  completed  the  quota  of  men  which 
fell  to  the  share  of  Lady  B.  Scott. 

black-flea  (blak'fle),  re.  A coleopterous  insect 
injurious  to  turnips;  the  Haltica  nemorum  of 
★naturalists.  Also  called  turnip-flea. 
black-fly  (blak'fll),  re.  1 . A small  dipterous  in- 
sect, Simulium  Venustum,  with  a black  body 
and  transparent  wings,  abounding  in  moun- 
tainous and  wooded  parts  of  New  York,  New 
England,  and  northward,  and  exceedingly  an- 
noying to  both  man  and  beast.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  buffalo-gnat.  See  Simulium. — 
2.  The  bean-plant  louse,  Aphis  fabcc. 
blackfoot  (blak'fut),  re.  1.  A kind  of  matri- 
monial go-between,  who  in  a friendly  way  acts 
as  introducer,  and  generally  facilitates  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  courtship.  [Scotch.] — 2.  [cop.] 
One  of  a certain  tribe  of  North  American  In- 
dians, the  most  western  division  of  the  Algon- 
kin  stock.  [In  this  sense  the  plural  is  properly 
Blackfoots,  but  commonly  Blackfeet.] 
black-fox  (blak'foks),  re.  Same  as  black-cat. 
black-friar  (blak'fri"ar),  re.  [So  calledfrom  the 
distinctive  black  gown.  Cf.  gray-friar,  white- 
friar .]  A friar  of  the  Dominican  order.  Also 
called  a predicant  or  preaching  fHar,  and  in  France  Jaco- 
bin. See  Dominican.  [Properly  written  as  two  words.] 

black-game  (blak'gam),  re.  See  blackcock  and 
grouse. 

black-grass  (blak'gras),  re.  1.  A dark-colored 
rush  (Juncus  Gerardi)  of  salt-marshes.  [U.  S.] 
— 2.  A species  of  foxtail  grass,  Alopecurus 
agrestis.  [Eng.] 

blackguard  (blag'ard),  re.  and  a.  [<  black  + 
guard.  See  def.]  I.  re.  If.  In  collective  senses 
(properly  as  two  words) : (a)  The  scullions  and 
lowest  menials  connected  with  a great  house- 
hold, who  attended  to  the  pots,  coals,  etc.,  and 
looked  after  them  when  the  household  moved 
from  one  place  to  another. 

A lousy  slave,  that  within  this  twenty  years  tode  with 
the  black  guard  in  the  duke’s  carriage  ’mongst  spits  and 
dripping-pans  ! Webster,  White  Devil,  i.  2. 

(6)  A guard  of  attendants,  black  in  color  of 
the  skin  or  dress,  or  in  character. 

Pelagius,  Celestius,  and  other  like  heretics  of  the  devils 
black  guard.  Fulke,  Defence  (1583),  x.  386.  (If.  E.  P.) 

(c)  The  idle  criminal  class ; vagabonds  gener- 
ally. 
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How  prevent  your  sons  from  consorting  with  the  black- 
guard.  ? 

A.  Tucker , Light  of  Nature  (1768),  II.  143.  (N.  E.  D.) 
(d)  The  vagabond  children  of  great  towns; 
“city  Arabs,”  who  run  errands,  black  shoes, 
or  do  odd  jobs.— 2.  A man  of  coarse  and  offen- 
sive manners  and  speech ; a fellow  of  low  char- 
acter; a scamp;  a scoundrel. 

The  troops  which  he  commanded  were  the  greatest 
blackguards  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

C.  D.  Yonge , Life  of  Wellington,  xxvi. 

II.  a.  If.  Belonging  to  the  menials  of  a 
household;  serving;  waiting. 

Let  a blackguard  hoy  he  always  about  the  house  to  send 
on  your  errands,  and  go  to  market  for  you  on  rainy  days. 

Swift,  Directions  to  Servants,  Cook. 

2.  Of  bad  character ; vicious ; vile ; low ; worth- 
less : said  of  persons  and  things. 

Marking  certain  things  as  low  and  blackguard.,  and  cer- 
tain others  as  lawful  and  right.  T.  Hughes. 

3.  Scurrilous;  abusive;  befitting  a blackguard : 
as,  blackguard  language. 

blackguard  (blag'ard),  v.  [<  blackguard,  re.] 
I.  trans.  To  revile  in  scurrilous  language. 

I have  been  called  names  and  blackguarded  quite  suffi- 
ciently for  one  sitting.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xxix. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  be,  act,  or  talk  like  a black- 
guard ; behave  riotously. 

And  there  a batch  o’  wabster  lads, 
Blackguarding  frae  Kilmarnock, 

For  fun  this  day.  Burns,  Holy  Fair. 

blackguardism  (blag'ard-izm),  n.  [<  black- 
guard + -ism.']  The  conduct  or  language  of  a 
blackguard ; ruffianism. 

This  ignominious  dissoluteness,  or  rather,  if  we  may 
venture  to  designate  it  by  the  only  proper  word,  black- 
guardism, of  feeling  and  manners,  could  not  but  spread 
from  public  to  private  life. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist, 
blackguardly  (blag'iird-li),  a.  [<  blackguard 
+ -by L]  Characteristic  of  a blackguard ; ras- 
cally ; villainous : as,  a blackguardly  business, 
blackguardry  (blag'ard-ri),  re.  [<  blackguard 
+ -r«/.]  Blackguards  or  scoundrels  collectively. 

★ [Bare.] 

black-gum  (blak'gum),  re.  A North  American 
tree,  Nyssa  sylvatica,  40  to  70  feet  high,  bearing 
a dark-blue  berry.  The  wood  is  strong,  tough,  and 
unwedgeable,  and  is  largely  used  for  the  hubs  of  wheels, 

★ for  yokes,  etc.  Also  called  pepperidge  and  sour -gum, 
blackhead  (blak'hed),  re.  1.  A popular  name 

of  the  scaups  or  sea-ducks  of  the  genus  Aithyia : 
as,  the  greater  and  lesser  blackheads,  A.  marila 
and  A.  affini-s.  See  scaup. — 2.  A local  name 
in  the  United  States  of  the  black-headed  min- 
now, or  fathead,  Pimephales  promelas. 
blackheart  (blak'hfirt),  re.  1.  A species  of 
cherry  of  many  varieties : so  called  from  the 
fruit  being  somewhat  heart-shaped  and  having 
a skin  nearly  black. — 2.  A wood  obtained 
from  British  Guiana,  suitable  for  use  in  build- 
ing and  in  furniture-making. — 3.  A condition 
frequently  found  in  young  nursery  trees,  par- 
ticularly the  apple : a result  of  severe  freez- 
ing. Trees  affected  with  blackheart  are  of 
little  value  for  orchard  planting, 
black-hearted  (blak'hari'ted),  a.  Having  a 
black  or  malignant  heart, 
black-helmet  (blak'hel'met),  re.  A shell  ob- 
tained from  a species  of  mollusk,  and  used  by 
cameo-cutters.  McElrath,  Com.  Diet, 
black-hole  (blak'hol),  re.  A dungeon  or  dark 
cell  in  a prison ; a place  of  confinement  for  sol- 
diers ; any  dismal  place  for  confinement  by 
way  of  punishment. 

There  grew  up  . . . [an  academic]  discipline  of  unlim- 
ited autocracy  upheld  by  rods,  and  ferules,  and  the  black- 
hole.  U.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  98. 

The  black-hole  of  Calcutta,  the  garrison  strong-room 
or  black-hole  at  Calcutta,  measuring  about  18  feet  square, 
into  which  146  British  prisoners  were  thrust  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  by  the  Nawab  Siraj-ud-Daula,  on  June  20, 
1756.  The  next  morning  all  but  23  were  dead  from  suffo- 
cation. 

black-horse  (blak'hdrs),  re.  A local  name  of 
the  Missouri  sucker,  Cycleptus  clongatus,  of  the 
family  Catostomidce. 

blacking  (blak'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  black,  ?;.] 

1 . A preparation  for  blacking  boots  and  shoes, 
usually  made  of  powdered  bone-black,  sperm- 
or  linseed-oil,  molasses,  sour  beer  or  vinegar, 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  copperas.  Throughout  the  mid- 
dle ages  boots  were  worn  of  the  brown  color  natural  to. 
the  leather,  or  of  a dark-red  color,  not  unlike  the  modern 
Russia  leather.  There  is  mention  of  blacking  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

2.  In  leather-working,  any  one  of  a number  of 
preparations  used  in  dyeing  or  staining  leather 
black. — 3.  The  name  given  by  founders  to  a 
black  wash,  composed  of  clay,  water,  and  pow- 
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dered  charcoal,  with  which  cores  and  loam- 
molds  are  coated,  to  give  the  requisite  smooth- 
ness to  the  surfaces  which  come  into  contact 
with  the  melted  metal.— Brass  blacking,  a dead- 
black  ornamental  surface  formed  on  brass-work.  It  is 
made  by  plunging  the  brass  into  a mixture  of  a strong  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  cop- 
per, and  heating  it,  after  withdrawal,  until  the  desired 
depth  of  color  is  obtained. 

blackish,  (blak'ish),  a.  [<  black  + -islA.]  Some- 
what black ; moderately  black  or  dark. 

* Begin  to  be  blackish.  Holland , tr.  of  Pliny,  vi.  19. 


1.  A capacious  drink- 


Leathern  Black-jacks. 


black-jack  (blak'jak), », 
ing-cup  or  can  formerly 
made  of  waxed  leather, 
but  now  of  thin  metal, 
the  outside  being  ja- 
panned black,  except 
the  edge,  which  is  left 
bright,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  leathern 
black-jacks  with  silver 
rims. 

There’s  a Dead-sea  of 
drink  in  the  cellar,  in  which 
goodly  vessels  lie  wrecked ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  this 
deluge  appear  the  tops  of 
flagons  and  black-jacks,  like  churches  drowned  in  the 
marshes.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  ensign  of  a pirate. — 3.  A Cornish  miners’ 
term  for  the  common  ferruginous  zinc  sulphid, 
of  which  the  mineralogical  name  is  sphalerite, 
and  the  common  name  blende.  Also  called/abe 
galena. — 4.  Caramel  or  burnt  sugar  used  for 
coloring  spirits,  vinegar,  coffee,  etc.— 5.  A 
trade-name  for  adulterated  butter. — 6.  A local 
English  name  of  the  coalfish,  Pollachius  virens. 
— 7.  A common  name  in  the  United  States  for 
a species  of  oak,  Quercus  Marylandica,  and,  in 
the  Gulf  States,  for  Q.  Catesbsei , small  trees  of 
little  value  except  for  fuel. — 8.  The  larva  of 
a saw-fly,  Athalia  centifolia  or  A.  spinarum,  one 
of  the  Tenthredinidse,  destructive  to  turnips. 
Also  called  nigger.  J.  0.  Westwood.  [Local 
British.  ] — 9.  A kind  of  hand-weapon  consist- 
ing of  a short  elastic  shaft  having  at  one  end  a 
★heavy  metal  head  eased  in  netting,  leather,  etc. 
black-knot  (blak' not),  n.  1.  A fast  knot:  op- 
posed to  running-knot. — 2.  A species  of  pyre- 
nomycetous  fungus, Plowrightia  morbosa,  which 
attacks  plum-trees  and  some  varieties  of  cherry, 
forming  large,  black,  knot-like  masses  upon 
the  branches. 

black-lead  (blak'led'),  n.  1.  Amorphous  gra- 
phite ; plumbago.  See  graphite.  [Black-lead  is  a 
misnomer,  as  the  mineral  contains  no  lead.] 

2.  A pencil  made  of  graphite. 

Sir,  I have  ben  bold  to  note  places  with  my  black-leade, 

. . . and  peradventure  some  expressions  may  be  advan- 
tageously altered  at  your  leasure. 

Evelyn , Letter  to  Mr.  E.  Thurland. 

blacklead  (blak'led'),  v.  t.  [<  black-lead , w.] 
To  cover  with  plumbago  or  black-lead;  apply 
black-lead  to. 

The  deposit  would  not  spread  over  a black-leaded  surface 
in  the  liquid.  G.  Gore , Electro-Metall.,  p.  112. 

Blackleading-machine,  an  apparatus  for  applying  pow- 
dered graphite  to  the  surface  of  wax-molds  previous  to 
★coating  them  with  copper. 

blackleg  (blak'leg),  n.  [<  black  + leg.  The 
allusion  in  def.  3 is  not  clear;  some  suppose 
the  term  was  orig.  applied  to  racing  men  who 
wore  black  top-boots.  The  term  black  is  now 
understood  in  an  opprobrious  sense ; cf . black- 
guard. ] 1 . A disease  in  cattle  and  sheep  which 

affects  the  legs;  symptomatic  anthrax.  See 
anthrax. — 2.  A severe  form  of  purpura. — 3. 
One  who  systematically  tries  to  gain  money 
fraudulently  in  connection  with  races,  or  with 
cards,  billiards,  or  other  games;  a rook;  a 
swindler.  The  term  implies  the  habitual  frequenting 
of  places  where  wagers  are  made  and  games  of  chance  are 
played,  and  the  seeking  of  subsistence  by  dishonorable  bet- 
ting, but  does  not  always  imply  direct  cheating.  Some- 
times contracted  to  leg. 

4.  Same  as  black-nob. 

The  police  were  used  to  watch  the  strikers  or  to  protect 
the  black-legs , as  those  are  called  who  work  outside  the 
Union  movement.  R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Rad.  Leaders,  p.  333. 

blacklegism  (blak'leg-izm),  n.  [<  blackleg  + 
-ism.]  The  profession  or  practices  of  a black- 
leg; cheating;  swindling.  Bentley’s  Mag. 
black-letter  (blak'let"er),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
name  now  given  to  the  Gothic  or  Old  English 
let  ter,  which  was  introduced  into  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 
the  character  generally  used  in  manuscripts  and 
in  the  first  printed  books.  It  is  still,  with  vari- 
ous modifications,  in  common  use  in  Germany. 

®S>irf  is  Black-letter. 
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II.  a.  Written  or  printed  in  black-letter: 

as,  a black-letter  manuscript  or  book Black- 

letter  day,  any  day  inscribed  in  the  ancient  calendars  in 
black-letter  type,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  impor- 
tant, which  were  entered  in  red-letter ; hence,  a holy  day 
of  an  inferior  character  and  dignity ; an  inauspicious  day, 
as  opposed  to  a red-letter  or  auspicious  day. 

black-liquor  (blak'lik"or),  n.  A crude  acetate 
of  iron  prepared  from  scrap-iron  and  crude 
acetic  acid,  very  generally  used  in  dyeing  as  a 
mordant  instead  of  green  copperas, 
black-list  (blak'list),  n.  1.  A list  of  default- 
ers : specifically  applied  to  printed  lists  of  in- 
solvents and  bankrupts,  published  officially. 
Private  lists,  however,  of  a more  searching  character,  are 
furnished  by  certain  societies  and  private  individuals  to 
subscribers,  with  the  view  of  affording  protection  against 
had  debts,  frauds,  etc. 

2.  Any  list  of  persons  who  are  for  any  reason 
deemed  objectionable  by  the  makers  or  users 
of  the  list,  as  for  political  or  social  miscon- 
duct, for  joining  in  or  assisting  a strike,  etc. — 

3.  Naut.,  a list  kept  on  board  a man-of-war  of 
delinquents  to  whom  extra  duty  is  assigned  as 
a punishment. 

blacklist  (blak'list),  v.  t.  [<  black-list,  n.]  To 
place  on  a black-list. 

blackly  (blak'li),  adv.  With  a black  or  dark 
appearance;  darkly;  atrociously. 

Lastly  stood  Warre,  in  glittering  arms  yclad, 

With  visage  grim,  sterne  looks,  and  blackely  hewed. 

Sackville,  Ind.  to  Mir.  for  Mags. 
Deeds  so  blackly  grim  and  horrid. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  31. 

black-mackt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E. ; < black  + 
mack  (uncertain).]  A blackbird, 
blackmail  (blak'mal),  n.  [Lit.  black  rent  (ef. 
black  rent,  under  black)-,  < black  4-  mail,  rent: 
see  mail3.]  1.  A tribute  of  money,  corn",  cat- 
tle, or  the  like,  anciently  paid,  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  to  men  who  were  al- 
lied with  robbers,  to  secure  protection  from 
pillage.  Blackmail  was  levied  in  the  districts  bordering 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Hence  — 2.  Extortion  in  any  mode  by  means 
of  intimidation,  as  the  extortion  of  money  by 
threats  of  accusation  or  exposure,  or  of  unfa- 
vorable criticism  in  the  press.  It  usually  implies 
that  the  payment  is  involuntary,  and  the  ground  for  de- 
manding  it  unlawful  or  pretended  and  fraudulent. 

3f.  Rent  paid  in  produce,  or  in  baser  money, 
in  opposition  to  rent  paid  in  silver, 
blackmail  (blak'mal),  v.  t.  [<  blackmail,  «.] 
To  extort  money  or  goods  from,  by  means  of 
intimidation  or  threats  of  injury  of  any  kind, 
as  exposure  of  actual  or  supposed  wrong-doing, 
etc.  See  the  noun. 

black-match,  (blak'mac-h),  n.  Same  as  amadou. 
blackmoort  (blak'mor),  n.  Same  as  blacka- 
moor. Beau,  and  FI. 

black-moss  (blak'm6s),  n.  The  Spanish  moss, 
Dendropogon  usneoides,  of  the  southern  United 
States : so  called  from  the  black  fiber  that  re- 
mains after  the  outer  covering  of  the  stem  is 
removed.  It  is  used  as  a substitute  for  horse- 
hair in  mattresses,  etc. 

blackmouth  (blak'mouth),  n.  A foul-mouthed 
person  ; a slanderer.  [Rare.] 
blackmouthed  (blak'moutht),  a.  Slanderous ; 
calumnious ; foul-mouthed. 

Whatever  else  the  most  black-mouth’d  atheists  charged 
it  with.  Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  118. 

black-mullet  (blak'muFet),  n.  A local  name 
about  Chesapeake  Bay  of  a sciasnoid  fish,  Men- 
ticirrus  nebulosus.  See  cut  under  kingfish. 
black-neb  (blak'neb),  n.  1.  A name  of  the 
carrion-crow. — 2f.  A person  accused  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  principles  of  the  Erench  Revolu- 
tion; a democrat.  [Scotch.] 

Little  did  I imagine  that  I was  giving  cause  for  many  to 
think  me  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  government.  But  so 
it  was.  Many  of  the  heritors  considered  me  a black-neb , 
though  I knew  it  not.  Gait,  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  269. 

blackness  (blak'nes),  n.  [<  black  + - ness. ]’ 

1.  The  quality  of  being  black;  black  color; 
darkness. 

His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 

More  fiery  by  night’s  blackness.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  4. 
Blackness  as  a solid  wall.  Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

2.  Moral  darkness;  atrocity  or  enormity  in 
wickedness. 

O’er  a world  of  light  and  beauty 
Fell  the  blackness  of  his  crime. 

Whittier,  Slave  Ship. 

black-nob  (blak'nob),  n.  An  opprobrious  name 
given  in  England  by  trades-unionists  to  a work- 
man who  is  not  a member  of  a trades-union ; a 
knobstick.  Also  called  blackleg. 


black-snake 

Reports  were  submitted  from  the  various  works,  which 
showed  that  all  the  men  employed  by  the  iron  companies 
were  on  strike,  with  the  exception  of  six  black-nobs. 

Scotsman  (newspaper). 

black-peopled  (blak'pe"pld),  a.  Inhabited  by 
black  persons:  as,  “ black-peopled  empire,”  San- 
dys,  Christ’s  Passion. 

black-pigment  (blak' pig "ment),  n.  A fine, 
light,  carbonaceous  substance,  or  lampblack, 
prepared  chiefly  forthe  manufacture  of  printers’ 
ink.  It  is  obtained  by  burning  common  coal-tar. 
black-plate  (blak'plat),  n.  Sheet-iron  plate 
before  it  is  tinned. 

black-pot  (blak'pot),  n.  If.  A beer-mug; 
hence,  a toper. — 2.  The  name  given  in  Eng- 
lish to  a variety  of  crockery  made  in  Denmark. 
It  is  exposed  while  burning  to  a very  strong  and  dense 
smoke,  which  penetrates  its  substance  and  answers  the 
purpose  of  glazing.  Such  pots  are  cheap  and  wholesome 
cooking-vessels,  having  none  of  the  inconveniences  of 
lead-glazed  ware. 

black-pudding  (blak'pud"ing),  n.  A kind  of 
sausage  made  of  blood  and  suet,  seasoned  with 
salt;  pepper,  onions,  etc.,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  a little  oatmeal.  Also  called  blood- 
pudding. 

black-quarter  (blak'kwar,/ter),  n.  [<  black  + 
quarter,  the  shoulder.]  A disease  in  animals; 
symptomatic  anthrax.  See  anthrax. 
black-rod  (blak'rod),  n.  In  England,  the  usher 
belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Garter,  more 
fully  styled  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod: 
so  called  from  the  black  rod  which  he  carries. 
He  is  of  the  king's  chamber  and  usher  of  Parliament.  His 
deputy  is  styled  the  yeoman  usher.  They  are  the  official 
messengers  of  the  House  of  Lords  ; and  either  the  gentle- 
man or  the  yeoman  usher  summons  the  Commons  to  the 
House  of  Lords  when  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  bills, 
and  also  executes  orders  for  the  commitment  of  persons 
guilty  of  breach  of  privilege  and  contempt.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  similar  functionaries  in  the  legislatures  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  British  colonies, 
black-root  (blak'rot),  n.  1.  Culver’s  root  or 
Culver’s  physic,  Leptandra  Virginica. — 2.  Ptero- 
caulon  undulatum,  a perennial  herbaceous 
composite  plant  of  the  pine-barrens  of  the 
southern  United  States, 
black-salter  (blak'sal"ter),  n.  One  who  makes 
black-salts. 

black-salts  (b’ak'salts),  n.  pi.  Wood-ashes 
after  they  have  been  lixiviated  and  the  so- 
lution has  been  evaporated  until  the  mass  has 
become  black.  [U.  S.] 

black-sampson  (blak'samp//son),  n.  A popu- 
lar name  in  the  United  States  for  Brauneria 
purpurea,  the  thick  black  roots  of  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  have  powerful  me- 
dicinal virtues. 

blackseed  (blak'sed),  n.  The  nonesuch,  Medi- 
cago  lupulina : so  called  from  its  black,  seed- 
like pods. 

black-shell  (blak ' shel),  n.  A univalve  shell 
of  the  family  Haliotidce,  inhabiting  the  Pacific 
ocean.  See  extract. 

The  black-shell . . . is  so  called  because,  when  polished, 
it  throws  out  a very  dark  shade,  full,  however,  of  beauti- 
ful rainbow  tints  exquisitely  blended. 

M.  S.  Lowell,  British  Edible  Mollusca,  p.  182. 

blacksize  (blak'siz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  black- 
sized, ppr.  blacksizing . In  leather-working,  to 
cover  with  a coat  of  stiff  size  and  tallow.  The 
size  is  laid  on  with  a soft  brush  or  sponge,  and  the  leather 
is  then  well  rubbed  with  a glass  slicker,  after  which  it 
receives  a final  gloss  from  a little  thin  size  applied  with  a 
sponge. 

blacksmith  (blak'smith),  n.  [<  late  ME.  black- 
smith, < black  (in  ref.  to  iron  or  black  metal) 
+ smith.  Cf.  whitesmith.]  1.  A smith  who 
works  in  iron  and  makes  iron  utensils ; an 
ironsmith ; especially,  in  the  United  States,  one 
who  makes  horseshoes  and  shoes  horses. — 2. 
[A  translation  of  a native  name.]  In  ornith., 
a name  of  the  bare-necked  bell-bird  of  Bra- 
zil, Chasm orhynclius  nudicollis.—S.  In  ichth.,  a 
pomacentroid  fish,  Chromis  punctipinnis,  hav- 
ing conical  teeth  in  two  or  more  rows  in  each 
jaw,  a blackish  color  with  violet  luster  above 
relieved  by  greenish  edgings  of  some  of  the 
scales,  and  bluish-black  fins  with  small  brown 
spots.  It  is  not  uncommon  along  the  southern 
coast  of  California. 

blacksmithing  (blak'smith"ing),  n.  [<  black- 
smith + -ingl.j  The  trade  or  process  of  work- 
ing in  iron. 

black-snake  (blak'snak'),  n.  1.  A name  of 
various  serpents  of  a more  or  less  black  color. 
The  most  noteworthy  are  : (a)  A serpent,  Bascanion  con- 
strictor, of  the  family  Colubridoe,  of  black  color,  not  ven- 
omous, but  attaining  a large  size,  and  possessing  great 
strength  and  agility,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  exerting  much 
constrictive  force.  It  climbs  trees  easily,  is  often  6 feet 
in  length,  and  is  common  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Some  other  related  species  receive  the  same 
name.  (6)  A colubroid  snake,  Coluber  obsoletus,  differing 


black-snake 

from  the  former  by  having  keeled  instead  of  smooth 
scales,  and  preferring  highlands  : also  known  as  the  moun- 
tain black-snake  and  racer,  (c)  A colubroid  snake,  Ocyo- 
phis  ater,  of  active  habits,  peculiar  to  the  island  of  J amai- 
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black-work  (blak'werk),  re.  Iron  wrought  by 
blacksmiths : so  called  in  distinction  from  that 
wrought  by  whitesmiths. 

blackwort  (blak'wert),  re.  1.  The  comfrey, 
Symphytum  officinale. — 2.  An  English  name  of 
the  whortleberry,  the  fruit  of  Vaccinium  Myr- 
tillus. 

blacky  (blak'i),  n. ; pi.  Mackies  (-iz).  [Also  less 
prop.  Mackey ; dim.  of  Mack.  Cf.  darky.}  1. 
A black  person;  a negro. — 2.  A name  used 
colloquially  for  any  black  bird  or  animal,  as  a 
rook. 


blade 

bladder-ketmia  (blad'er-keUmi-a),  n.  A cul- 
tivated annual  species  of  plants, "of  the  genus 
Hibiscus,  H.  Trionum,  with  a bladdery  calyx, 
bladder-nose  (blad'er-noz),  re.  A name  of  the 
hooded  seal,  Cystophora  cristata.  Encyc.  Brit., 
XXI.  582. 

bladder-nosed  (blad'er-nSzd),  a.  Having  an 
inflatable  bladdery  appendage  on  the  snout: 
applied  to  the  so-called  hooded  seal,  Cystophora 
•kcristata. 

bladder-nut  (blad'er-nut),  n.  1.  The  popular 

name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Stapliylea,  fam- 


I wonder  if  the  old  blackies  do  talk. 


T.  Hughes. 


Black-snake  ( Bascanion  constrictor). 

ca.  It  reaches  a length  of  about  5 feet,  (d)  A poisonous 
snake  of  the  family  Najidce , Pseudechis  porphyriacus, 
inhabiting  low  marshy  places  in  nearly  every  part  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  black  above,  with  each  scale  of  the  outer 
lateral  series  mostly  red,  and  with  ventral  shields  mar- 
gined with  black,  (f)  In  Tasmania,  any  dark-colored 
variety  of  Hoplocephalus  curtus;  in  Australia,  a name 
given  to  Pseudechis  porphyriacus,  common  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country. 

2.  A kind  of  cowhide  or  horsewhip  made  with- 
out distinction  of  stock  and  lash,  braided  and 
tapering  from  the  butt  to  the  long  slender  end, 
and  pliant  and  flexible  throughout,  it  is  a terribly 
effective  instrument  of  torture,  used  by  drivers  in  parts  of 
the  United  States,  especially  by  the  class  who  are  known 
as  “mule-skinners  ” from  their  use  of  the  instrument. 

black-spaul  (blak'spal),  n.  Symptomatic  an- 
thrax. See  anthrax. 

Blackstone’s  Hard-labor  Bill.  See  bills. 
black-strap  (blak'strap),  n.  A name  of  vari- 
ous beverages,  (a)  In  the  United  States,  a mixture  of 
spirituous  liquor,  generally  rum  or  whisky,  with  molasses 
and  vinegar. 

A mug  of  the  right  black-strap  goes  round  from  lip  to 
lip.  Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  II. 

( b ) A sailors’  term  for  any  strong,  dark-colored  liquor : 
hence  applied  to  the  dark-red  wines  of  the  Mediterra- 
★ nean  coasts. 

black-stripe  (blak ' strip),  n.  Same  as  black- 
stray. 

blacktail  (blak'tal),  n.  1.  A perooid  fish,  the 
Acerina  cernua.  More  generally  called  ruff  or 
pope.  See  ruff. — 2.  A common  name  among 
hunters  (a)  of  the  black-tailed  deer  or  mule- 
deer,  Cariacus  macrotis  (see  mule-deer );  (6)  of 
the  Columbian  deer,  C.  columbianus : in  both 
cases  in  distinction  from  the  common  or 
white-tailed  deer,  C.  virginianus. — 3.  In  India, 
a name  of  the  chikara  or  ravine-deer,  Tragops 
bennetti. 

blackthorn  (blak'thorn),  m.  1.  The  sloe,  Pru- 
nus  spinosa.  See  sloe. — 2.  A walking-stick 
made  of  the  stem  of  this  shrub, 
black-tongue  (blak'tung),  n.  A form  of  an- 
thrax exhibiting  dark  bloody  vesicles  and  ul- 
cerating spots  on  the  tongue,  affecting  horses 
and  cattle.  See  anthrax. 
blaek-turpeth  (blak'ter'l'peth),  re.  Mercury 
suboxid,  Hg2<D:  commonly  called  the  gray, 
ash,  or  black  oxid. 

black-garnish  tree.  Melanorrheea  usitata.  See 
Melanorrheea. 

black-wad  (blak'wod),  TO.  An  oro  of  manga- 
nese used  as  a drying  ingredient  in  paints. 
Blackwall  hitch.  See  hitch. 
black-ward  (blak' ward),  to.  Under  the  feudal 
system,  a subvassal  who  held  ward  of  the 
king’s  vassal. 

black-wash  (blak'wosh),  to.  1.  A lotion  com- 
posed of  calomel  and  lime-water. — 2.  Any 
wash  that  blackens. 

Kemove  . . . the  modern  layers  of  black-wash,  and  let 
the  man  himself  ...  be  seen.  Kingsley. 

3.  In  molding,  a clay  wash  to  which  powdered 
charcoal  has  been  added.  See  blacking,  3. 

black-water  (blak'wa/'ter),  to.  A disease  of 
sheep,  characterized  by  blood-colored  urine, 
black-whale  (blak'hwal),  to.  A delphinoid  ce- 
tacean, Globicephalus  svineval,  more  generally, 
called  blackfish. 

blackwood  (blak' wud),  to.  1.  The  wood  of  a 
large  leguminous  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  Dal- 
bergia  latifolia.  It  is  extremely  hard,  mostly  of  a dark- 
purple  color,  and  is  very  valuable  for  furniture  and  carv- 
ing, as  well  as  for  cart-wheels,  gun-carriages,  etc.  Also 
called  East  Indian  rosewood. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  Acacia  Melanoxylon,  the 
most  valuable  timber  of  Australia,  noted  for 
its  hardness  and  durability. — 3.  In  the  West 
Indies,  the  name  given  to  the  black  mangrove, 
Avicennia  nitida,  a small  tree  of  sea-coast  marsh- 
es, with  very  heavy,  hard,  and  dark-brown  or 
nearly  black  wood.  The  tree  is  also  found  in 
southern  Florida. 


blacky-top  (hlak'i-top),  to.  A name  of  the 
stonechat,  Saxicola  or  Pratincola  rubicola.  Mac- 
gillwray.  [Local  British.] 
blad1  (blad),  to.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bladded,  ppr. 
Madding.  [Also  Maud;  perhaps  imitative.  Cf. 
dad2,  beat,  thump.]  1.  To  slap;  strike  with 
violence ; beat. — 2.  To  maltreat.  [Scotch.] 
blad1  (blad),  to.  [<  blad1,  to.]  A slap;  a flat 
blow.  [Scotch.] 

blad2  (blad),  to.  [Also  bland;  prob.  < blad1,  to.  ; 
cf.  dad2,  a large  piece,  with  dad,  heat,  thump.] 
A piece;  a fragment;  a large  piece  or  lump. 
[Scotch.] 

blad3  (blad),  re.  [Appar.  = E.  blade  = Sw.  Han. 

blad,  a leaf.]  A portfolio;  a blotting-book  or 
*blotting-pad.  [Scotch.] 
bladder  (blad'er),  re.  [Sc.  also  blather,  blether; 
< ME.  Madder,  blader,  bledder,  bleder,  bladdre, 
bleddre,  bledre,  < AS.  bljeddre,  prop,  with  long 
vowel  and  single  d,  Miedre,  bledre,  a blister,  a 
bladder  (=  MB.  bleeder,  D.  blaar  — MLG.  bla- 
dere,  LG.  bladere,  bledder,  Mare  = OHG.  bldtara, 
blattara,  blatra,  MHG.  blatere,  Matter,  G.  blatter 
= Ieel.  bladlira  = Sw.  bldddra  = Han.  blare, 
bladder),  with  suffix  -dre,  < bldwan,  blow:  see 
blow1.}  1.  A thin,  elastic,  highly  distensible 
and  contractile  muscular  and  membranous  sac 
forming  that  portion  of  the  urinary  passages  in 
which  urine,  constantly  secreted  by  the  kid- 
neys, is  retained  until  it  is  discharged  from  the 
body.  Such  a vesicle  is  specially  characteristic  of  mam- 
mals,  its  size  and  shape  varying  with  the  species.  Its  cavity 
is  primitively  that  of  the  allantois.  It  is  lined  with  mu- 
cous membrane,  is  more  or  less  invested  with  peritoneum, 
and  is  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 


Bladder-nut. — Flowering  node  of  Staphylea  trifolia, 
a,  fruit;  b,  section  of  same.  (From  Cray’s  “ Genera  of  the  Plants 
of  the  United  States.”) 

ily  Staphyleacese,  given  on  account  of  their 
inflated  fruit-capsule.  The  European  S.  pinnata  and 
the  S.  trifolia  of  the  Atlantic  States  are  occasionally  cul- 
tivated as  ornamental  shrubs.  Central  Asia,  Japan,  and 
California  have  also  each  a peculiar  species. 

2.  The  pistachio,  Pistacia  vera. 
bladder-pod  (blad'er-pod),  re.  1.  An  Austra- 
lian leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Kennedia, 
section  Physolobium,  with  bladdery  pods. — 2. 
In  the  United  States,  Lesquerella  Shortii,  a 
cruciferous  plant  with  globose  capsules, 
bladder-senna  (blad'  er-sen  "a),  n.  A species 
of  Colutea,  C.  arborescens,  of  "the  family  Fa- 
baceee,  frequently  cultivated.  It  is  a shrub  with 
yellow  flowers  and  biadder-like  pods,  a native  of  southern 
Europe.  It  derives  its  name  of  senna  from  its  popular 
use  as  a purgative.  Also  called  bastard  senna. 
bladder-snout  (blad'6r-snout),  re.  The  common 
bladderwort,  XJtricularia  vulgaris:  so  named 


2.  Any  similar  receptacle,  sac,  or  vesicle,  com- 

monly  distinguished  by  a qualifying  prefix.  See  f ^ Bhape  of  corolla; 
air-bladder,  brain-bladder,  qall-bladder.  swim-  TlnJ4A_  /-uwi  / « a 

bladder.-  3.  Any  vesicle  blister,  bleb  blain,  gj ftase' '-  a Wdktffi  or tcolex' 

or  pustule  containing  fluid  or  air.-4.  In  lot. : : and  rot under ’Tomla 

(a)  A hollow  membranous  appendage  on  the  ^ 

L™.  of  TTMnninrin  with  oiv  flout,  bladderwort  (blad  er-wert),  re.  The  common 

name  of  members  of  the  genus  Utnculana, 


leaves  of  Utricularia,  filled  with  air  and  float- 
ing the  plant.  (6)  A cellular  expansion  of  the 
substance  of  many  algse  filled  with  air.  See 
cut  under  air-cell. — 5.  Anything  inflated,  emp- 
ty, or  unsound:  as,  “ bladders  of  philosophy,” 

Rochester,  Sat.  against  Mankind Atony  of  the 

bladder.  See  atony. 

bladder  (blad'er),  to.  t.  [<  bladder,  re.]  1.  To 
put  up  in  a bladder : as,  bladdcred  lard. — 2.  To 
puff  up ; fill,  as  with  wind.  [Bare.] 

A hollow  globe  of  glass  that  long  before 
She  full  of  emptiness  had  bladdered. 

G.  Fletcher , Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph.  ^T^a^^ief^qxever* 

bladder-blight  (blad'er-bllt),  «.  See  Might.  - a -e  - a ’ 
bladder-brand  (blad'er-brand),  re.  Same  as 

bunt t,  1. 

bladder-campion  (blad'er-kanffpi-on),  n.  The 

popular  name  of  the  plant  Silene  vulgaris : so 
called  from  its  inflated  calyx, 
bladdered  (blad'crd),p.  a.  Swelled  like  a blad- 
der ; puffed  up  ; vain. 

A bladdered  greatness.  Dryden,  Epic  Poetry. 

bladder-fern  (blad'er-fern),  to.  The  common 
name  of  Filix,  a genus  of  ferns:  so  called 
fromthebladder-like  indusium. 


Five  species  are  known  ; Great  Britain 
and  North  America  have  three  each, 
and  of  these  two  are  common  to  both 
countries.  The  variable  F.  fragilis 
is  practically  cosmopolitan. 

bladder-gastrula  (blad ' er  - 

gas"tro-la),  re.  Same  as  peri- 
gastrula. 

bladder-green  (blad'er-gren), 

re.  Same  as  sap-green. 
bladder-herb  (blad'er-erb),  re. 

The  winter-cherry,  Physalis  Al- 
kekengi : so  called  from  its  in- 
flated calyx, 
bladder-kelp  (blad'er-kelp),  re.  1.  Same  as 
bladder-wrack : — 2.  A seaweed  of  the  California 
coast,  of  the  genus  Nereocystis,  having  an  ex- 
ceedingly long  stem  which  dilates  above  into 
a bladder  several  feet  in  length. 


Bladder-fern. — Pin- 
nule of  Filix  fra- 
gilis, with  hood- 
shaped indusia. 


slender  aquatic  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
furnished  with  floating-bladders.  See  Utricu- 
laria. 

bladder-wrack  (blad'er-rak),  re.  A seaweed, 
Fucus  vesiculosus : so  named  from  the  floating- 
vesicles  in  its  fronds.  Also  called  bladder-kelp, 
sea-oak,  and  sea-wracle.  See  Fucus. 
bladdery  (blad'er-i),  a.  [<  bladder  + -y1.} 
Thin,  membranous,  and  inflated  or  distended, 
like  a bladder ; vesicular ; blistered ; pustular. 
Same  as  pemphigus. 

[<  ME.  blad,  blade,  bladde,  a 
leaf  of  grass  or  corn  (not  found  in  the  general 
sense  of  ‘ leaf’),  commonly  the  cutting  part  of 
a knife  or  sword,  the  sword  itself,  < AS.  bleed 
(pi.  bladu,  blado),  a leaf,  broad  part  of  a thing, 
as  of  an  oar  (=  OS.  blad  = OFries.  bled  — B. 
blad  = MLG.  Mat,  LG.  blad  = OHG.  MHG.  Mat, 
G.  Matt  = Icel.  Madh  = Sw.  Han.  Mad,  a leaf), 
perhaps,  with  orig.  pp.  suffix  -d  (as  in  sad,  cold, 
old,  loud,  etc.),  < blowan  (-\f*bla,  *blo),  blow, 
bloom,  whence  also  E.  bloom1,  blossom,  akin 
to  L.  flos  ( flor -),  > E.  flower.  To  the  same  ult. 
root  belongs  perhaps  L.  folium  = Gr.  tyvXkov, 
leaf:  see  folio,  foil1.  The  reg.  mod.  E.  form 
would  he  Mad  (like  sad,  glad,  etc.);  the  long 
vowel  is  due  to  the  ME.  inflected  forms,  Made, 
etc.]  1.  The  leaf  of  a plant,  particularly  (now 
perhaps  exclusively ) ofgramineousplants;  also, 
the  young  stalk  or  spire  of  gramineous  plants. 

But  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up  and  brought  forth 
fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also.  Mat.  xiii.  26. 

Whoever  could  make  . . . two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
. . . where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of 
mankind  . . . than  the  whole  race  of  politicians. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ii.  7. 

The  varying  year  with  blade  and  sheaf. 

Tennyson , Day-Dream. 

2.  In  bot.,  the  lamina  or  broad  part  of  a leaf, 
petal,  sepal,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  the 
petiole  or  footstalk.  See  out  under  leaf. — 3. 
Anything  resembling  a blade,  (a)  A sword ; also, 
the  flat,  thin,  cutting  part  of  a knife  or  other  cutting-tool. 


blade 

If  ere  your  blades 

Had  point  or  prowess,  prove  them  now. 

Moore , Lalla  Rookh. 
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blamelessly 


^ Consisting  blakeling  (blak'ling),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < Make,  yel- 

ot  hi  an  ps  • nmnnon  with  El  a Ana  . i „ „ i »• i n mi  n 


of  blades;  provided  with  blades  or  leaves! 
as,  “the  blady  grass,”  Drayton,  Polyolbion, 


The  famous  Damascus  blades,  so  renowned  in  the  time  . ■ „„ 

of  the  Crusaders,  are  made  here  no  longer.  * xix.  7.1. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  130.  blae  (bla,  or  ble),  a.  and  n.  [So.  and  North.  E. ; 


(b)  The  broad,  flattened  part  of  certain  instruments  and 
utensils,  as  of  an  oar,  a paddle,  a Spade,  etc. 

The  blade  of  her  light  oar  threw  off  its  shower  of  spray. 

Whittier , Bridal  of  Pennacook. 
00  A broad  flattened  part  of  a bone : as,  a jaw-Made  ; 
specifically,  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade. 

Atrides’  lance  did  gore 
Pylremen’s  shoulder  in  the  blade. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  v. 

(d)  The  front  flat  part  of  the  tongue.  II.  Sweet , Hand- 
book of  Phonetics,  (e)  A commercial  name  for  the  four 
large  plates  on  the  sides,  and  the  five  large  plates  in  the 
middle,  of  the  upper  shell  of  the  sea-turtle,  which  yield 
the  best  tortoise-shell.  (/)  That  limb  of  a level  which  is 
movable  on  a pivot  at  the  joint,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
adjusted  to  include  any  angle  between  it  and  the  stock. 
(y)  The  float  or  vane  of  a propeller  or  paddle-wheel.  (A) 
The  web  or  plate  of  a saw.  (i)  The  edge  of  a sectorial 
tooth.  (J)  In  entom.,  one  of  the  flat,  two-edged  plates 
forming  the  sword-like  ovipositor  of  certain  Orthoptera, 
and  Homoptera ; in  a wider  sense,  the  ovipositor  itself. 

4.  A swordsman. 

The  short  man  I felt  quite  confident  Hugh  could  handle 
and  was  surprised,  seeing  his  build,  that  Pike  should  have 
declared  him  a good  blade. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Hugh  Wynne,  I.  214. 

5.  A dashing  or  rollicking  fellow;  a swaggerer; 
a rakish  fellow;  strictly,  perhaps,  one  who  is 
sharp  and  wide  awake  : as,  “jolly  blades Eve- 
lyn, Memoirs,  i. 

A brisk  young  fellow,  with  his  hat  cooked  like  a fool 
behind,  as  the  present  fashion  among  the  blades  is. 

„ ,,  . , , Pepys,  Diary,  III.  142. 

fc>.  One  of  theprmcipalraftersof  a roof.  Owilt. 
blade  (blad),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  Haded,  ppr. 


also  written  blea,  bley,  May;  < ME.  bla,  blad, 
the  north,  dial,  form  (after  Icel.  Mar,  dark- 
blue,  livid,  = Sw.  bid  = Dan.  blaa,  blue)  corre- 
sponding to  the  reg.  southern  bio,  bloo,  bloe, 
blowe,  mod.  E.  dial.  Mow,  < AS.  *blaw  (in  deriv. 
blcewen,  bluish)  = OFries.  blaw,  blau  = MD.  bla, 
blau,  later  blaeuw,  D.  blaauw  = MLG.  blaw,  LG1. 
blau  = OIIG.  blao  (blaw-),  MHG.  bid  (blaw-), 

G-.  blau  (whence  (from  OHG.)  ML.  bldvus,  >It.  Hamburgh  Rev.,  clxi 

biavo  = OSp.  ifaco  = Pr.  blau,  fern.  Mava,  = OF.  blamably,  blameably  (bla'ma-bli),  adv. 
and  mod.  I . bleu,  > ME.  bleu,  blewe  (perhaps  in  a blamable  manner;  culpably.  " 
part  < AS.  *bleew  (as  in  bltewen)  for  *blaw),  mod. 

E.  blue,  q.  v.),  blue,  prob.  = L.  j Hamm,  yellow 
(color-names  are  unstable  in  application) : see 
blue.)  I.  a,  1.  Blue;  blaekisli-blue ; livid; 
also bluish-gray;  lead-colored:  a color-name 
applied  to  various  shades  of  blue. — 2.  Livid; 
pale-blue : applied  to  a person’s  complexion,  as 
affected  by  cold,  terror,  or  contusion 


low,  + -ling1.)  The  yellow  bunting,  halli- 
w ell.  [North.  Eng.] 

blamable,  blameable  (bla/ma-bl),  a.  [<  blame 
+ -able.)  Deserving  of  blame  or  censure; 
faulty ; culpable  ; reprehensible ; censurable. 

Such  feelings,  though  blamable,  were  natural  and  not 
wholly  inexcusable.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

blamableness,  blameableness  (bla 'ma -bi- 
nes), n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  blama- 
ble; culpability;  faultiness. 

If  we  are  to  measure  degrees  of  blameableness,  one 
wrong  must  be  set  off  against  the  other. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  450. 

In 


Oh ! sirs,  some  of  you  will  stand  with  a blae  countenance 
before  the  tribunal  of  God.  M.  Bruce. 

II.  n.  [Commonly  in  pi.  blaes ; also  written 
blaize,  blaze.)  In  coal-mining,  indurated  argil- 
laceous shale  or  clay,  sometimes  containing 
nodules  of  iron  ore.  The  same  term  is  also 
applied  to  beds  of  hard  sandstone, 
blaeberry  (bla'berti),  n. ; pi.  blaeberries  (-iz). 
[Sc.;  also  spelled  bleaberry,  Mayberry;  < Mae 
+ berry,  after  Icel.  blaber  = Sw.  bldbdr  = Dan. 
blaabwr : see  bilberry.)  The  Scotch  name  of  the 
-----  > -tvl  </tu,ueu-f  ppr.  bilberry. 

blading.  (<.  ME.  bladen  (=  ULG.  bladen  = Sw.  blae-linen  (bla/ linden),  n.  A slate-colored 
blada,  thin  out  plants);  from  the  noun.]  I.  lmen  beetled  in  the  manufacture.  Also  blau- 
trans.  1.  To  take  off  the  blades  of  (herbs),  linen. 

To  fu™iah  with  a blaesitas  (ble ' si-tas),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  blcesus, 
piaae,  lit  a blade  to.— To  blade  itt,  to  fight  with  lisping,  stammering1,  cf.  Gr.  phaiadg,  crooked, 


blades  or  swords. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  into  blade;  produce 
blades. 

As  sweet  a plant,  as  fair  a flower  is  faded, 

As  ever  in  the  Muse’s  garden  bladed. 

P.  Fletcher,  Eliza,  an  Elegy, 
blade-bone  (blad'bon),  n.  The  scapula  or  shoul- 
der-blade. 

bladed  (bla'ded),  p.  a.  [<  blade  + -edK)  1. 
Having  a blade  or  blades,  as  a plant,  a knife, 
ete.:  as,  “bladed  grass,”  Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  i. 
1 ; “ bladed  field,”  Thomson,  Summer,  1.  57. — 


bandy-legged.]  1.  Stuttering  or  stammering. 
— 2.  An  imperfection  of  speech  consisting  in 
the  substitution  of  d for  t,  b for  p,  etc.  See  psel- 
lismus.  [Bare.] 

blafft,  v.  i.  [Prob.  < D.  blaffen  = MLG.  LG. 
blaffen,  bark;  cf.  ME.  wlaffen,  and  baffen,  E. 
baff1,  bark:  all  appar.  imitative.]  To  bark. 

Seals  which  would  rise  out  of  the  water,  and  blaff  like  a 
dog.  Capt.  Cowley,  Voy.  (1729),  p.  6.  (N.  11.  D.) 

blaffert  (blaf'ert),  n.  [<  MHG.  blaphart,  pla- 
phart,  plappert  = MLG.  blaffert  = MD.  bluf- 
fer d,  blaffacrt  (ML.  Maffardus),  a silver  coin 

With  n.  El  n.nlr  fan  a,  / hln  iV/rsuvf  ^ "Ul  „ 


- 7 - V.  - , J.I.UHTOV1I',  MUUU11CI,  i.  (If, 

2.  Stripped  of  blades  orleaves. — 3.  In  mineral.,  •/-•r’  j \ wntyuiuno;,  a snver  cum  _ ^ r ’ , Upm  mu 

composed  of  long  and  narrow  plates  like  the  with  a blank  face,  < blatfacrt,  having  a blank  blam*  rblarn?  n'u  MV  turn  7,7 

or  plane  face,  < blaf,  having  a blank  or  broad  br\aiF,e  (bl^mA\?\  1 [<  M?:  hJ?™e  = Uame. 


I ..  . took  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  world  in  gen- 
eral began  to  be  blameably  indifferent  as  to  doctrinal 
matters.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiv. 

blame  (blam),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  blamed , ppr. 
blaming.  [<  ME.  blamen  = MD.  blamen  (also 
blameren , D.  blameren ),  < OF.  blasmer , blamer , 
F . bldmer  = Pr.  blasmar  = OSp.  blasmar  = 
It.  biasimare , < LL.  blaspliemare , speak  ill  of, 
blame,  also  blaspheme,  < Gr.  pXaGtyqgEiv,  speak 
ill,  whence  the  full  E.  form  blaspheme , q.  v.]  1 . 
To  express  disapprobation  of ; find  fault  with; 
censure : opposed  to  praise  or  commend. 

N o lesse  is  to  be  blam'd  their  odd  pronouncing  of  Latine, 
so  that  out  of  England  none  were  able  to  understand  or 
endure  it.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  13,  1661. 

We  blamed  him,  and  with  perfect  justice  and  propriety 
for  saying  what  he  did  not  mean. 

Macaulay,  Sadler’s  Ref.  Refuted. 
Formerly  it  might  be  followed  by  of. 

Tomoreus  he  blam'd  of  inconsiderate  rashness. 

Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 
2.  To  charge;  impute  as  a fault;  lay  the  re- 
sponsibility of:  as,  he  blames  the  failure  on 
yon.  [Colloq.] — 3f.  To  bring  reproach  upon; 
blemish ; injure. 

This  ill  state  in  which  she  stood  ; 

• To  which  she  for  his  sake  had  weetingly 
Now  brought  herselfe,  and  blam'd  her  noble  blood. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  11. 
[In  such  phrases  as  he  is  to  blame,  to  blame,  by  an  old 
and  common  construction,  has  the  passive  meaning  ‘ to 
be  blamed,  blamaole.  ’ Compare  a house  to  let,  hire , build : 
gram  ready  to  cut,  etc. 

You  were  to  blame,  I must  be  plain  with  you. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 

I was  to  blame  to  be  so  rash  ; I am  sorry. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  4. 
In  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period  it  was  often  written 
too  blame,  blame  apparently  being  mistaken  for  an  adjec- 
tive.]  = Syn.  1.  To  reprove,  reproach,  chide,  upbraid, 
reprehend.  See  decry. 


In 


Bladed  Structure,  Cyanite. 

"blade  of  a knife : as,  bladed  structure. — 4.  xn 
her.,  used  when  the  stalk  or  the  blade  of  any 
kind  of  grain  is  borne  of  a color  different  from 
the  ear  or  fruit:  as,  an  ear  of  corn  or,  bladed 
vert. 

blade-fish  (blad'fish),  n.  A name  in  England 
of  the  hairtail,  Trichiurus  lep turns. 
blade-metal  (blad/met//al),  n.  Metal  for  sword- 
blades.  Milton. 


or  plane  face,  < blaf,  having  a blank  or  broad 
face : see  bluff1.)  An  old  silver  coin  of  Cologne, 
worth  about  4 cents. 

hlaflum  (blaf'lum),  n.  [Also  bleflum.  Cf.  be- 
flum.)  Deception;  imposition;  hoax.  [Scotch.] 
blague  (blag),  n.  [F.]  Humbug;  vain  boast- 
ing ; pretentious  falsehood, 
blague  (blag),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  blagued,  ppr. 
blaguing.  [<  F.  blaguer,  humbug,  hoax;  from 
the  noun.]  To  humbug;  boast;  lie  jestingly. 

She  [a  Belgian  shopkeeper]  laughed,  and  said  I blagued. 

The  Bread-  Winners , vi. 
blain  (blan),  n.  [<  ME.  blane , blayn , bleyn, 
Mein,  < AS.  blegen  (=  D.  blein  = LG.  Meien  = 
Dan.  blegn),  perhaps,  like  bladder,  ult.  from  the 
root  of  blawan,  blow,  puff:  see  blow1.)  1.  A 
pustule ; a blotch  ; a blister. 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  180. 
2.  A bubble  of  water. — 3.  To.  farriery,  a blad- 
der growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue  against 
the  windpipe,  and  tending  to  cause  suffocation. 

> 1 o 1 no  vi  o'.  7 C/va  A/i 


r . , , 

blade-mill  (blad'mil),  n.  A mill  for  grinding  £!aP VI’  Se®^“e’TC- 

off  the  rough  surfaces  of  tools  preparatory  to  , Dlabet,  a.  Middle  English  forms  of  black. 
polishing  them.  blake  (blak),  a.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  Make,  Male, 


polishing  them. 

blade-ore  (blad'or),  n.  A general  name  for 
the  species  of  seaweed  belonging  to  the  genus 
Laminaria  (which  see). 

blader  (bla/der),  n.  If.  One  who  makes 
swords. — 2+.  A swordsman. — 3.  In  composi- 
tion with  numerals,  a tool  having  the  number 
of  blades  indicated  by  the  prefix:  as,  three-Wa- 
der.  [Colloq.] 

bladesmitht  (blad'smith),  n.  [<  ME.  bladsmyth, 
< blad,  blade,  + smith.)  A sword-cutler.  York 
Plays . 

blade-spring  (blad' spring),  n.  A form  of  spring 
used  to  hold  piston-rings  in  place. 

Jour  arms,  which  serve  a double  purpose,  connecting 
the  boss  with  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piston,  and  carry- 
ing at  their  extremities  the  blade-sjyrings. 

Catnpin,  Mech.  Engineering,  p.  142. 


v j x mm  i/mao,  utility 

the  northern  form  corresponding  to  the  reg. 
southern  early  ME.  bloke,  bloc,  < AS.  Mac  (var. 
blwc,  > ME.  bleclie,  mod.  E.  bleach1,  adj.,  also 
prob.  without  assibilation  ME.  *bleke,  mod.  E. 
bleak1-,  see  bleach1,  a.,  and  bleak1)  (=  OS.  blek  + i 

ileiA’  ™ blameless 


D.  blaam , < OF.  blasme,  F.  bldmc  (=  Pr.’  blas?ne 
= OSp.  Pg.  blasmo  = It.  biasimo ),  < blasmer , v., 
blame:  see  blame , v.~]  1.  An  expression  of  dis- 

approval of  something  deemed  to  be  wrong ; 
imputation  of  a fault ; censure ; reprehension. 
Let  me  bear  the  blame  for  ever.  Gen.  xliii.  9. 

2.  That  which  is  deserving  of  censure  or  dis- 
approbation; fault;  crime;  sin. 

That  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him. 

Eph.  i.  4. 

3.  Culpability ; responsibility  for  something 
that  is.  wrong:  as,  the  blame  is  yours. — 4f. 
Hurt ; injury. 

And  [the  blow]  glauncing  downe  his  shield  from  blame  him 
fairly  blest.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  18. 

blameable,  blameableness,  blameably.  See 

blamable,  blamableness,  blamably. 
blameful  (blam'ful),  a.  [<  blame,  n.,  + -ful.) 

1.  Meriting  blame;  reprehensible;  faulty; 
guilty;  criminal:  as,  “ blameful  thinges,”  Chau- 
cer , Melibeus. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  untutor’d  churl. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Faultfinding;  blaming:  as,  a blameful  look 
or  word.  Luskin. 

blamefully  (blam'ful-i),  adv.  In  a blameful 
manner. 

blamefulness  (blam'ful-nes),  n.  [<  blameful 
+ -ness.)  The_  state  of  being  blameful. 

(blam'les),  a.  [ME.  blameles ; < 


G._  bleicli  = Icel.  bleikr),  shining,  white,  pale,  < 
blican  (pret.  Mac),  shine,  gleam:  s QQblick1.)  1. 

Pale ; pallid ; wan ; of  a sickly  hue,  as  the  com- 
plexion ; of  a pale-green  or  yellow  hue,  as  vege- 
tation.— 2.  Yellow,  as  butter,  cheese,  etc. — 3. 

Bleak;  cold;  bare;  naked.  Salliwell.  [North. 

Eng.] 

blakef,  v.  i.  [ME.  bldken , the  northern  form 
corresponding  to  the  reg.  southern  early  ME.  ned,  spotless,  stainless,  unblen 
olo/cen,  \ Ab.  blactan , become  pale,  < bldcy  pale:  blamelessly  (blam'les-li) 
see  blake,  a.)  To  become  pale.  


blame  + -less.)  Not  meriting  blame  or  censure ; 
without  fault ; undeserving  of  reproof ; inno- 
cent; guiltless:  as,  “the  blameless  Indians,” 
Thomson,  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 

We  will  be  blameless  of  this  thine  oath.  Josh.  ii.  17. 


Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a blameless  life. 

Tennyson,  Ded.  of  Idylls. 
= Syn.  Faultless,  irreproachable,  unimpeachable,  unsul- 
bed,  spotless,  stainless,  unblemished. 

adv.  In  a blameless 


-'■'-.I  \ - ‘ / J wwv.  ill  Ol  MAOJAXJ.C1CC 

manner ; without  fault  or  crime ; innocently. 


blamelessness 


blamelessness  (blam'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  blameless ; innocence ; purity. 

Thy  white  blamelessness  accounted  blame. 

Tennyson , Merlin  and  Vivien, 
blamer  (bla'mer),  n.  One  who  blames,  finds 
fault,  or  censures:  as,  “blamers  of  the  times,”  ★L-hng.J 
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Blanch  lion,  anciently,  the  title  of  one  of  the  pursuivants 

of  arms. 

II.  n.  If.  Same  as  blanc,  3. — 2f.  A white 
spot  on  the  skin. — 3.  In  mining,  a piece  of  ore 
found  isolated  in  the  hard  rock.  B.  Hunt. 


Donne,  To  Countess  of  Bedford,  in. 
blameworthiness  (blam ' wer  " ini  - nes) , n.  [< 
blameworthy  + -Hess.]  The  quality  of  being 
blameworthy ; blamableness. 

Praise  and  blame  express  what  actually  are,  praisewor- 
thiness and  blavneworthiness  wliat  naturally  ought  to  be, 
the  sentiments  of  other  people  with  regard  to  our  charac- 
ter and  conduct. 

Adam  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  iii.  3. 

Blame  I can  bear,  though  not  blameworthiness. 

Browning , Bing  and  Book,  I.  140. 

blameworthy  (blam' wer //®Hi),  a.  [<  ME. 
blameworthy,  < blame  + worthy .]  Deserving 
blame ; censurable  ; culpable ; reprehensible. 

That  the  sending  of  a divorce  to  her  husband  was  not 
blameworthy,  he  affirms,  because  the  man  was  heinously 
vicious.  Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  22. 

blanc  (blangk;  F.  pron.  blon),  n.  [OF.  blanc , 
a silver  coin  (see  def.  2),  < blanc , a.,  white : see 
blank.]  1.  A silver  coin,  weighing  about  47 


blanch1  (blanch),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
blaunch;  < ME.  blaunchen , blanclien,  < OF.  blan- 
chir  (F.  blanchir),  < blanc  (>  ME.  blank , blanch ), 
white:  see  blank.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  white; 
whiten  by  depriving  of  color ; render  colorless : 
as,  to  blanch  linen. — 2.  In  hort.,  to  whiten  or 
prevent  from  becoming  green  by  excluding  the 
light : a process  applied  to  the  stems  or  leaves 
of  plants,  such  as  celery,  lettuce,  sea-kale,  etc. 
It  is  done  by  banking  up  earth  about  the  stems  of  the 
plants,  tying  the  leaves  together  to  keep  the  inner  ones 
from  the  light,  or  covering  with  pots,  boxes,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  make  pale,  as  with  sickness,  fear,  cold, 
etc. 

Keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
4f.  Figuratively,  to  give  a fair  appearance  to, 
as  an  immoral  act ; palliate ; slur ; pass  over. 

They  extoll  Constantine  because  he  extol’d  them ; as 
our  homebred  Monks  in  their  Histories  blanch  the  Kings 
their  Benefactors,  and  brand  those  that  went  about  to  be 
their  Correctors.  Milton,  Bef.  in  Eng.,  i. 

Blanch  over  the  blackest  and  most  absurd  things. 

Tillotson,  Works,  I.  30. 
5.  In  cookery , to  soak  (as  meat  or  vegetables) 
in  hot  water,  or  to  scald  by  a short,  rapid  boil- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  producing  firmness  or 
whiteness. — 6.  In  the  arts , to  whiten  or  make 
lustrous  (as  metals)  by  acids  or  other  means ; 

also,  to  cover  with  a thin  coating  of  tin To 

blanch  almonds,  to  deprive  them  of  their  skins  by  im- 
mersion in  hot  water  and  a little  friction,  after  their  shells 
have  been  removed. 

One  word  more,  and  I’ll  blanch  thee  like  an  almond. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  i.  2. 
= Syn.  1 and  2.  Etiolate,  etc.  See  whiten. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  white ; turn  pale. 

The  ripple  would  hardly  blanch  into  spray 
At  the  feet  of  the  cliff.  Tennyson,  The  Wreck. 
Drew  his  toil-worn  sleeve  across 
To  brush  the  manly  tear 
From  cheeks  that  never  changed  in  woe, 

And  never  blanched  in  fear. 

0.  W.  IJolmss,  Pilgrim’s  Vision. 

blanch2t  (blanch),  v.  [A  corruption  of  blench 1, 
simulating  blanch 1,  turn  pale:  see  blench l.j 
I.  trans.  To  shun  or  avoid,  as  from  fear;  evade. 

The  judges  . . . thought  it  . . . dangerous  ...  to  ad- 
mit  ifs  and  ands  to  qualifie  the  words  of  treason,  whereby 
every  man  might  expresse  his  malice  and  blanch  his  dan- 
ger. Bacon,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  134. 

By  whose  importunitie  was  the  saile  slacken’d  in  the 
first  encounter  with  the  Dutch,  or  whether  I am  to  blanch 
this  particular  ? Evelyn,  To  my  Lord  Treasurer. 

ii.  intrans.  To  shrink;  shift;  equivocate. 

Books  will  speak  plain  when  counsellors  blanch. 

Bacon,  Of  Counsel. 

his  successors  the  hlanc  was  worth  10  deniers,  and  the  blEUldjgd  (blancht),  p.  a.  Whitened ; deprived 
demi-blanc  5 demers  From  lours  XI.  to  Francis  I.  a of  color.  beached, 
grand  blanc  was  issued  worth  12  deniers,  or  livre,  and  ’ 


Obverse. 

Blanc  of  Henry  VI.,  British  Museum. 


Reverse. 

(Size  of  the  original.) 


grains,  struck  by  Henry  VI.  of  England  (1422- 
1461)  for  his  French  dominions.  Sometimes 
spelled  blank  or  blanck. 

Have  you  any  money?  he  answered,  Not  a blanck.  • 

B.  Jonson,  Gay  ton’s  Fest.  Night. 
2.  A French  silver  coin,  first  issued  by  Philip  of 
Valois  (1328-1350)  at  the  value  of  10  deniers, 
01’  livre.  Under  King  John  the  Good  (1350-1364) 
the  blanc  was  coined  at  5 deniers.  Under  Charles  VI.  and 


Blanc  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  British  Museum.  ( Size  of  the  original. ) 


a petit  blanc  of  one  half  that  value.  After  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  the  grand  blanc  was  no  longer  coined ; but  the 
petit  blanc  was  retained  as  a money  of  account,  and  was 
reckoned  at  5 deniers,  or  livre ; it  was  commonly  called 
simply  blanc.  The  blanc  was  coined  according  to  both  the 
toumois  and  the  parish  systems,  the  latter  coins,  like 
others  of  the  same  system,  being  worth  one  quarter  more 
than  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  former  system. 

3.  A white  paint,  especially  for  the  face. — 4. 

A piece  of  ware  such  as  is  generally  decorated, 
sold  or  delivered  without  its  decoration.  At  the 
S&vres  and  other  porcelain-factories  pieces  not  quite  per- 
fect in  shape  are  sold  undecorated,  but  bearing  a mark 
scratched  through,  which  distinguishes  them  from  those 
finished  in  the  factory. 

5.  A rich  stock  or  gravy  in  which  made  dishes 
or  entrees  are  sometimes  served.— Blanc  d’ar-  _ 
sent, a pigment,  the  carbonate  of  lead,  or  white  lead,  usu-  jjia^cterSf  (blim'cher),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
ally  found  m commerce  m small  drops. — Blanc  fixe  51,1  w*i»**v  _ /7  .k,  */-  - - --  --- 


And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 

In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender’d. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  xxx. 
Specifically  applied  to  coins  and  silver  articles  contain- 
ing copper  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  hot 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  dissolve  a part  of  the  copper  of  the 
alloy  on  the  surface,  and  leave  a film  or  coating  richer  in 
silver. — Blanched  copper,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  arse- 
nic, in  about  the  proportion  of  10  of  the  former  to  1 of  the 
latter.  It  is  used  for  clock-dials  and  thermometer-  and 
barometer-scales.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  copper  clip- 
pings with  white  arsenic  (arsenious  acid),  arranged  in  al- 
ternate layers  and  covered  with  common  salt,  in  an  earth- 
en crucible. 

blancher1  (blan'cher),  n.  [Early  mod.  E..also 
blauncher,  < ME.  blancher ; < blanch 1 + -er1.] 
Ono  who  blanches  or  whitens,  in  any  sense  of 
the  verb  blanch E 


blandiloquence 

farm.']  Rent  paid  in  silver  instead  of  in  ser. 
vice  or  produce ; also,  a kind  of  nominal  quit- 
rent,  paid  with  a small  piece  of  silver  or  other- 
wise. Also  written  blench-farm,  blench-ferm , 
and  blench-firm. 

blanch-holding  (blanch 'hoi'1' ding),  n.  A 
Scotch  tenure  by  which  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
pay  only  a nominal  or  trifling  yearly  duty  to 
his  superior,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
right,  and  only  if  demanded.  Also  written 
blench-holdmg. 

blanchimeter  (blan-chim'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg. 

< blanch  + meter.  Cf.  altimeter.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  bleaching  power  of 
oxymuriate  (chlorid)  of  lime  and  potash. 

blanching  (blan'ching),  n.  The  act  of  render- 
ing blanched  or  white;  specifically,  any  pro- 
cess applied  to  silver  or  other  metals  to  impart 
whiteness  and  luster. 

blanching-liquor  (blan'chmg-]ik//or),  n.  The 
solution  of  chlorid  of  lime  used  for  bleaching, 
blanc-mange  (bla-monzh'),  n.  [Also  written 
blamange,  blomange,  blumange,  bluemange.  A 
modern  reduction  of  blancmanger,  early  mod. 
E.  also  blawemanger,  blowmanger,  etc.,  < ME. 
blamanger,  blawmanger,  blammanger,  blanman- 
ger,  blankmanger,  blancmanger,  etc.,  a prepa- 
ration of  different  kinds ; < OF.  (and  F.)  blanc- 
manger (=  Sp.  manjar  bianco ),  lit.  white  food, 

< blanc,  white,  + manger,  eating,  prop,  inf., 
eat:  see  blank  and  manger.]  In  cookery,  a 
name  of  different  preparations  of  the  consis- 
tency of  jelly,  variously  composed  of  dissolved 
isinglass,  arrowroot,  corn-starch,  etc.,  with 
milk  and  flavoring  substances.  It  is  frequently 
mad*  from  a marine  alga,  Chondrus  crispus,  called  Irish 
moss,  which  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  blanc-manyer  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in 
the  General  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  1.  387,  was 
apparently  a compound  made  of  capon  minced  with  flour, 
sugar,  and  cream. 

blancmanger  (bla-monzh',  formerly  bla-mon'- 
zher,  blangk-mon'zher),  n.  Same  as  blanc- 
mange. 

bianco  (blang'ko),  n.  [Sp.,  < bianco,  a.,  white : 
see  blank.]  A grade  of  cochineal-bugs,  often 
called  silver-whites,  from  their  peculiar  lus- 
trous appearance,  in  distinction  from  the  black 
bugs  or  zacatillas.  They  are  picked  into  hags  and 
immediately  dried  in  a stove,  while  the  others  are  first 
thrown  into  hot  water. 

bland1 1,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  (Sc.),  < ME.  blan- 
den, blonden,  < AS.  blandan  (pret.  bleond,  pp. 
blanden)  =OS.  blandan  = OHG.  blantan  = IceL 
blanda  = Sw.  blanda  = Dan.  hlande  = Goth,  blan- 
dan (redupl.  verb,  pret.  baibland,  pp.  blandans), 
mix;  rare  in  AS.,  and  in  later  use  superseded 
by  blend f,  q.  v.]  To  mix;  blend. 
bland1  (bland),  n.  [(1)  ME.,  < AS.  bland  (= 
Icel.  bland),  mixture  (Icel.  * bland,  in  union,  to- 
gether), < blandan,  mix;  (2)  < Icel.  blanda,  a 
mixture  of  liquids,  esp.  of  hot  whey  with  water, 

< blanda  = AS.  blandan,  mix,  blend : see  bland1, 
®.]  It.  Mixture;  union.. — 2.  An  agreeable 
summer  beverage  prepared  from  the  whey  of 
churned  milk,  common  among  the  inhabitants 

of  the  Shetland  islands In  blandt,  together; 

blended. 


artificially  prepared  sulphate  of  barium,  made  by  dissolv- 
ing witherite  (carbonate  of  barium)  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  precipitating  this  solution  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
met  with  in  commerce  in  a pulpy  state  in  water,  and  is  used 
as  an  adulterant  of  paper,  pigments,  etc. 

blancard  (blang'kard),  n.  [F.,  < blanc,  white 
(see  blank),  + -afd.]  A kind  of  linen  cloth 
manufactured  in  Normandy : so  called  because 
*the  thread  is  half  blanched  before  it  is  woven. 
blanch1  (blanch),  a.  and  n.  [Also  written 
blench;  < ME.  blanche,  blaunche,  < OF.  blanche, 
fern,  of  blanc,  white:  see  blank,  a.]  I.  a.  It. 

White;  pale. — 2f.  Same  as  blench^ Blanch 

farm.  See  blanch-farm. — Blanch  fever t [F.  “ fievres 
blanches , the  agues  wherewith  maidens  that  have  the 
green-sickness  be  troubled,”  Cotgrave],  literally,  pale 
fever ; hence,  to  have  the  blanch  fever  is  either  to  be  in 
love  or  to  be  sick  with  wantonness. 

And  som,  thou  seydest  hadde  a blanche  fevere, 

And  preyedest  God  he  sholde  nevere  kevere. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  916. 


dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  dissolve  a part  of  the  copper  of  the  fhlnnrn  a IY  T,  hlnndvc  cnrossiTia- 

allov  on  the  surface,  and  leave  a film  or  coatimr  richer  in  DlaJfa  ( bland ),  (1. K Li.  UtandUS,  caressing, 

soft,  agreeable,  flattering,  perhaps  orig.  *mlan- 
dus,  akin  to  mollis,  mild,  Skt.  mridu , Gr.  yepu- 
Xoq,  E.  mild,  etc.:  see  mild,  moll.]  1.  Mild; 
soft;  gentle;  balmy. 

Exhilarating  vapour  bland.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1047. 

The  weather  . . . being  for  the  most  part  of  a bland  and 
equal  temperature.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  14. 

2.  Affable ; suave ; soothing ; kindly:  as, u bland 
words,”  Milton , P.  L.,ix.  855. 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland. 

Goldsmith,  retaliation,  1.  140. 


blauncher,  blaunslier,  etc. ; < blanch 2 (=  blench1) 

+ - er l.J  1.  One  who  turns  aside  or  causes 

to  turn  aside ; a perverter. 

These  blanchers  will  be  ready  to  whisper  the  king  in  the 
ear,  and  to  tell  him  that  this  abuse  is  but  a small  matter. 

Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

2.  One  stationed  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
game  in  some  direction ; a sewel  (which  see). 

Zelmane  was  like  one  that  stood  in  a tree  waiting  a 
good  occasion  to  shoot,  and  Gynecia  a blancher  which 
kept  the  dearest  deer  from  her.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

And  there  we  found  one  Mr.  Greenfield,  a gentleman  of 
Buckinghamshire,  gathering  up  part  of  the  said  books’ 

leaves  (as  he  said),  therewith  to  make  him  sewels  or  ,lnwi1  j-,0i1at1\  „ r/  t Qo  if 

blaumsheres  to  keep  the  deer  within  the  wood,  thereby  ul&ntta/tlOIlt  (blan-aa  snon),  71.  [\  Lt.  as  it 

to  have  the  better  cry  with  his  hounds.  * bland atio(n-),  equiv.  to  blanaitia,  \ blanaim, 

Layton,  in  B.  W.  Dixon’s  Hist.  Ch.  of  Eng.,  iv.  pp.  blanditus,  flatter:  see  blandish.]  A piece 

3.  One  who  starts  or  balks  at  anything.  N.  E.  D.  of  flattery ; blandishment.  Camden. 
blanch-farm,  blanch-ferm,  n.  [<  OF.  blanche  blandiloquence  (blan-dil'6-kwens),  n.  [<  L. 

ferme , lit.  white  rent:  see  blanch1,  a.,  and  blandiloquentia , < blandiloquen(t-)s,  speaking 


Bland  the  smile  that  like  a wrinkling  wind 
On  glassy  water  drove  his  cheek  in  lines. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

3.  Mild;  free  from  irritating  qualities:  said 
of  certain  medicines:  as,  bland  oils. — 4.  Not 
stimulating:  said  of  food.  = Syn.  Mild,  etc.  See 
gentle. 

bland2t,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  (Sc.),  < ME. 
blanden , blonden , blaunden  = MD.  blanden,  < 
OF.  blandir(y  also  E.  blandish,  q.  v.),  < L.  blan- 
diri , flatter,  caress:  see  blandish.]  To  flatter; 
blandish. 


blandiloquence 

flatteringly,  < blandus,  flattering,  + loquen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  loqui,  speak.]  Fair,  mild,  or  flatter- 
ing speech;  courteous  language;  compliment. 
[Rare.] 

blandimentt  (blan'di-ment),  re.  [=  Sp.  blan- 
dimiento  = It.  blandimento,  < L.  blandimentum,  < 
blandiri,  flatter:  see  blandish.']  Blandishment; 
allurement ; enticement. 

Allure  no  man  with  suasions  and  blandiments. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Injunctions  to  the  Monasteries, 
[temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  I.,  App. 

blandiset,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  blandish. 
blandish  (blan'dish),  v.  [<  ME.  blaundishen, 
blandiscn,  (.  OF.  blandiss-,  stem  of  certain  parts 
of  blandir  = Pr.  Sp.  blandir  = It.  blandire,  < L. 
blandiri,  flatter,  caress,  < blandus,  caressing, 
gentle,  bland : see  bland2,  a.]  I.  traits.  1.  To 
flatter;  caress;  coax  or  cajole  with  complai- 
sant speech  or  caressing  act. — 2.  To  render 
pleasing,  alluring,  or  enticing. 

In  former  days  a country-life, 

For  so  time-honoured  poets  sing, 

Free  from  anxiety  and  strife, 

Was  blandish'd  by  perpetual  spring. 

J.  G.  Cooper,  Retreat  of  Aristippus,  Ep.  i. 
3.  To  offer  or  bestow  blandly  or  caressingly: 
as,  to_  blandish  words  or  favors.  [Rare  and 
archaic  in  all  uses.] 

II.  t intrans.  To  assume  a caressing  or  blan- 
dishing manner. 

How  she  blandishing 
By  Dunsmore  drives  along. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  xiii.  318. 
blandished  (blan'disht),  p.  a.  Invested  with 
flattery,  cajolery,  or  blandishment. 

Mustering  all  her  wiles, 

With  blandish’d  parlies,  feminine  assaults. 

Milton , S.  A.,  1.  403. 
blandisher  (blan'dish-er),  n.  One  who  blan- 
dishes ; a flatterer. 

blandishing  (blan'dish-ing),  re.  [<  ME.  blan- 
disinge;  verbal  n.  of  blandish.]  Blandishment. 
Double-hearted  friends,  whose  blandishings 
Tickle  our  ears,  but  sting  our  bosoms. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  vi.  3. 

blandishing  (blan'dish-ing),  a.  [<  ME.  blaun- 
dysliing  ; ppr.  of  blandish .]  Mild ; soothing. 

The  see  hath  eke  his  ryght  to  be  somtime  calm  and 
blaundyshing  with  smothe  water. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.,  prose  2. 

blandishment  (blan'dish-ment),  n.  [<  OF.  blan- 
dissement,  < blandir:  see  blandish  and  -ment.] 

1.  Speech  or  action  expressive  of  affection  or 
kindness,  and  tending  to  win  the  heart ; an  art- 
ful caress ; flattering  attention ; cajolery ; en- 
dearment. 

As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
Approaching  two  and  two  ; these  cowering  low 
With  blandishment : each  bird  stoop’d  on  his  wing. 

Milton , P.  L.,  viii.  351. 
Blandishments  will  not  fascinate  us. 

D.  W ebster,  Speech,  Bunker  Hill. 

2.  Something  bland  or  pleasing;  that  which 
pleases  or  allures. 

The  rose  yields  her  sweete  blandishment. 

Habington , Castara,  ii. 
The  blandishments  of  early  friendships. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  5. 
blandly  (bland'li),  adv.  In  a blaud  manner; 
with  suavity ; mildly ; gently, 
blandness  (hland'nes),  n.  [<  bland  + -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  bland;  mildness; 
gentleness ; soothingness. 

Envy  was  disarmed  by  the  blandness  of  Albemarle’s 
temper.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiii. 

blandurilla  (blan-do-rel'yii),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of 
blandura,  softness,  a paint  used  by  women, 

< blando,  soft,  bland,  < L.  blandus : see  bland2, 
★«.]  A fine  soft  pomatum  made  in  Spain, 
blank  (blangk),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
blanc,  blanch;  < ME.  blank,  fern,  blanche  (see 
blanch 1,  a.),  < OF.  blanc,  fern,  blanche,  white 
(=  Pr.  blanc  = Sp.  bianco  = Pg.  branco  = It. 
bianco;  ML.  blancus),  < OHQ-.  blanch,  MHQ-. 
blanc,  G.  blank,  shining,  bright  (=  MLG.  blank 
= D.  blank  = Sw.  Ban.  blank,  shining,  = AS. 
*blanc,  only  in  poet,  deriv.  blanca,  a white  or 
gray  horse,  ME.  blanke,  blonke,  Sc.  blonk;  cl. 
Ieel.  blakkr,  poet.,  a horse,  steed) ; usually  re- 
ferred to  a Teut.  verb  *blinkan  (pret.  *blank), 
shine,  which,  however,  is  not  found  in  the 
older  tongues : see  blink.  In  the  sense  of  a 
coin  (II.j  7,  _8),  OF.  blanc,  MLG.  blank,  MD. 
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Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amazed, 
Astonied  stood  and  blank.  Milton,  P.  L., 


blanketing 

2f.  To  confuse ; put  out  of  countenance ; dis- 


ix.  890. 

Th’  old  woman  wox  half  blanch  those  wordes  to  heare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  17. 

3.  Empty  or  unoccupied ; void ; bare. 

So  blacken'd  all  her  world  in  secret,  blank 
And  waste  it  seem’d  and  vain. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

Now  slowly  falls  the  dull  blank  night. 

Bryant,  Rain-Dream. 
Specifically  — (a)  Free  from  written  or  printed  characters ; 
not  written  upon  : as,  a blank  book  ; blank  paper  ; blank 
spaces,  (b)  Not  filled  up  : applied  to  legal,  banking,  com- 
mercial, or  other  forms : as,  a blank  check  or  order ; a 
blank  ballot",  a blank  bond,  (c)  Of  uniform  surface  ; un- 
relieved or  unbroken  by  ornament  or  opening : as,  a blank  .van  fin 
wall.  ( d ) Empty  of  results,  of  interest,  etc. : as,  a blank  '*'ld'11Ud” 
outlook  for  the  future. 


concert;  nonplus. 

Despoil  him,  . . . 

And  with  confusion  blank  his  worshippers. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  471. 
3+.  To  frustrate;  make  void;  bring  to  naught. 

All  former  purposes  were  blanched. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
4.  A common  euphemistic  substitute  for  damn, 
referring  to  the  blank  or  dash  which  is  common- 
ly substituted  in  printing  for  that  word  when  it 
is  used  as  a profane  expression.  [Slang.] 
blank-book  (blangk'buk),  n.  A book  of  ruled 
or  unruled  writing-paper  for  accounts,  memo- 
etc. 


blanket  (blang'ket),  n.  [<  ME.  blanket,  blon- 
ket,  < OF.  blanket  (F.  blanchet,  ML.  blanketus, 
blanchetus),  also  fern,  blankete,  blanquette,  dim. 
of  blanc,  white:  see  blank,  a.]  If.  A coarse 
woolen  fabric,  white  or  undyed,  used  for  cloth- 
ing.— 2.  A large  oblong  piece  of  soft,  loosely 
woven  woolen  cloth,  used  for  the  sake  of  its 
warmth  as  a bed-covering,  or  (usually  made 
of  coarser  material  and  closer  texture)  as  a 
covering  for  a horse  when  standing  or  exposed 
to  cold,  and  sometimes  worn  as  a garment,  es- 
pecially among  rude  or  uncivilized  people. — 
3.  In  printing,  a sheet  of  woolen  cloth,  white 
baize,  or  rubber,  laid  between  the  outer  and 
inner  tympans  of  a hand-press,  or  on  a ma- 
chine-cylinder, to  moderate  and  equalize  the 
pressure  on  the  type.— -4.  In  cloth-printing,  a 
thick  woolen  cloth  placed  back  of  the  fabric 
to  he  printed. — 5.  Same  as  blanquette,  4. — 6. 
In  paper-making,  an  endless  felt  upon  which 
the  pulp  is  laid — a wet  blanket,  one  who  or  that 
which  damps,  depresses,  or  disappoints. 

“But,-’  said  the  chairman,  and  that  “but”  was  the 
usual  wet  blanket.  Diclcem. 

Bom  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket,  of  illegiti- 


4.  Without  contents ; especially,  wanting  some 
part  necessary  to  completeness : as,  blank  car- 
tridges, that  is,  cartridges  containing  powder 
but  no  ball. — 5.  Vacant  in  expression;  exhib- 
iting perplexity,  real  or  feigned;  nonplussed; 
disconcerted. 

Never  be  blank,  Alonzo, 

Because  this  fellow  has  outstript  thy  fortune. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  ii.  2. 

The  Damsell  of  Burgundie,  at  sight  of  her  own  letter, 
was  soon  blank,  and  more  ingenuous  then  to  stand  out- 
facing. Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxi. 

6.  Complete;  utter;  unmitigated:  as,  “ blank 
stupidity,”  Per  rival. 

All  but  the  suffering  heart  was  dead 
For  him  abandoned  to  blank  awe, 

To  vacancy,  and  horror  strong. 

Wordsivortli,  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vi. 

7.  tTnrimed : applied  to  verse,  particularly  to 
the  heroic  verse  of  five  feet  without  rime,  such 
as  that  commonly  adopted  in  English  dramatic 
and  epic  poetry — Blank  bar,  bond,  cartridge, 
charter,  door,  flange,  indorsement,  wheel,  etc.  See 
the  nouns. 

II.  n.  1 . Any  void  space  or  vacant  surface ; 

a space  from  which  something  is  absent  or  ★mate  birth, 
omitted;  a void;  a vacancy:  as,  a blank  in  blanket  (blang'ket),  v.  t. 
one’s  memory' ; to  leave  blanks  in  writing. 

I cannot  write  a paper  full  as  I used  to  do,  and  yet  I 
will  not  forgive  a blank  of  half  an  inch  from  you.  Swift. 

From  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a universal  blank 
Of  nature’s  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  48. 

2.  A piece  of  paper  prepared  for  some  spe- 
cial use,  but  without  writing  or  printed  matter 
on  it. 

The  freemen  signified  their  approbation  by  an  inscribed 
vote,  and  their  dissent  by  a blank.  Palfrey. 

3.  A form  or  document  containing  blank  spaces ; 
a document  remaining  incomplete  till  some- 
thing essential  is  filled  in. 

And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis’d  — 

As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I wot  not  what. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 

4.  In  parliamentary  usage,  provisional  words 
printed  in  italics  in  a bill,  the  final  form  of 

which  is  to  be  settled  in  ‘ I. 

ticket  in  a lottery  on  which  no  prize  is  indi- 
cated ; a lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained. 

In  a lottery  where  there  are  (at  the  lowest  computation) 
ten  thousand  blanks  to  a prize,  it  is  the  most  prudent 
choice  not  to  venture. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  Jan.  28,  1753. 

6.  In  archery,  the  white  mark  in  the  center  of 

a butt  or  target  at  which  an  arrow  is  aimed;  , , , . , ..  ,, , n 

hence  (archaically),  the  object  toward  which  ^ v??Zi  „ ’ n* 

anything  is  directed ; aim ; target. 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

Let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

Quite  beyond  my  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain.  Shale.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3. 

7.  Same  as  blanc,  1. — 8.  A small  copper  coin 
formerly  current  in  France. 

Refuse  not  a marvedi,  a blank. 

MidfXeton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 

9.  A piece  of  metal  prepared  to  be  formed  into 
some  finished  object  by  a further  operation: 
as,  a blank  for  a file  or  a screw ; specifically,  in 
coining,  a plate  or  piece  of  gold  or  silver,  cut 
and  shaped,  but  not  stamped.— 10.  A blank 
verse. 

Five  lines  of  that  number, 

Such  pretty,  begging  blanks. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  ii.  2. 


blancke  (ML.  blanca),  orig.  with  ref.  to  the  color  *11],  A weight,  equal  to  of  a grain, 

of  silver.]  I.  a.  1.  White  or  pale:  as,  “the  blank  (blangk),  v.  t.  [<  blank,  a.]  If.  To  make 
blanc  moon,”  MUMm.  p t.  -v  aka  i_.  - 


’ Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  656. 

Blank  as  death  in  marble.  Tennyson , Princess,  i. 

2.  Pale  from  fear  or  terror;  hence,  dispirited; 
dejected;  confounded;  confused. 
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_ .,  [<  blanket,  n.]  1. 

To  cover  with  a blanket  or  as  with  a blanket : 
as,  to  blanket  a horse. 

I’ll  . . . blanket  my  loins.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  3. 

Blanketted  like  a dog, 

And  like  a cut-purse  whipt. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  iv.  5. 
The  importance  of  the  blanketing  action  of  our  atmo- 
spheric constituents  has  been  in  no  way  over-stated. 

Science,  V.  450. 

2.  To  toss  in  a blanket  by  way  of  punishment 
or  practical  joke. 

We’ll  have  our  men  blanket  ’em  i’  the  hall. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  v.  4. 

3.  To  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of,  as  the 
sails  of  one  vessel  when  it  is  passing  close  to 

★ windward  of  another. 

blanket-ballot  (blang'ket-bal'ot),  re.  An  official 
ballot  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  candidates 
for  each  office  are  arranged  alphabetically  in 
one  column,  instead  of  being  arrangedin  groups 
...  K . according  to  the  parties  nominating  them. 

blanket-bar  (blang'ket-bar), re.  Anironbarused 
to  keep  the  blanket  of  a printing-press  in  place, 
blanket-clause  (blang'ket-klaz),  re.  A general 
or  indefinite  clause  framed  so  as  to  provide  for 
a number  of  contingencies. 

Suitable  annual  appropriations  . . . require  no  blan- 
ket-clause to  justify  or  cover  them. 

Report  of  Sec.  U.  S.  Treasury , 1886,  I.  xli. 

A 

flat  deposit  of  ore  of  which  the  length  and 
breadth  are  relatively  great  as  compared  with 
the  thickness.  The  term  is  current  among  miners, 
but  it  has  no  very  exact  scientific  meaning.  More  or  less 
synonymous  are  the  terms  flat  sheets,  bedded  veins,  beds, 
or  flat  masses.  Such  deposits  are  frequently  intercalated 
between  rocks  of  different  lithological  character  and 
origin,  and  may  have  been  deposited  in  a regular  sedi- 
mentary series,  or  subsequently  introduced  between  the 
beds  or  impregnating  them. 

blanketeer  (blang-ket-er')j  re.  [<  blanket  + 
-eer.]  If.  One  who  tosses  in  a blanket. — 2. 
One  of  the  radical  reformers  of  Lancashire 
who,  on  March  10th,  1817,  at  a meeting  in  St. 
Peter’s  Fields,  Manchester,  decided  to  march 
to  London  with  a petition  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, each  man  having  a rug  or  blanket  strapped 
on  his  shoulder,  so  that  he  might  bivouac  on  the 
road  if  necessary. 

blanketeer  (blang-ket-er'),  v.  i.  [<  blanketeer, 
re.]  To  act  as  a blanketeer. 

This  epistle  awaited  her  at  Beamish’s  inn  on  returning 
from  her  blanketeering  adventure. 

The  Husband  Hunter  (1830),  iii.  230.  ( N . and  Q., 
[7th  ser.,  II.  8.) 

Coarse 


blank;  make  white  or  pale;  blanch, 

Blount  arose  and  left  the  hail,  while  Raleigh  looked  Hln-nlrM-inrr  /'hlnTnr ' 1,-ef-iuo-l  re  1 

after  him  with  an  expression  that  blanked  for  a moment  blanketing  ( Wang  ket  lng),  «.  J- 
his  bold  and  animated  countenance.  woolen  cloth,  of  which  Blankets  are  made. — 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  I.  xvii.  2.  A supply  or  quantity  of  blankets. — 3.  The 


blanketing 


process  of  obtaining  gold  by  collecting  it  as 
it  comes  from  the  stamps  on  a blanket  or  in  a 
blanket-sluice. — 4.  pi.  The  gold  so  obtained. — 

5.  The  operation  of  tossing  in  a blanket  as  a 
punishment  or  a joke. 

That  affair  of  the  blanketing  happened  to  thee  for  the 
fault  thou  wast  guilty  of. 

Smollett,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  iii.  5. 

blanket-leaf  (blang'ket-lef),  n.  The  common 
mullen,  Verbascum  Thapsus. 
blanket-mortgage  (blang'ket-mor//gaj),  n.  A 
mortgage  intended  to  cover  an  aggregation  of  ★ 
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MHG.  filer en,  blerren,  cry  aloud,  bleat,  G.  blar- 
ren,  blarren,  pldrren,  roar,  bellow,  bleat,  blare ; 
prob.  an  imitative  word.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
roar;  bellow;  cry;  low.  [Now  chiefly  prov. 


blasphemy 

ing ; wet : as,  blashy  weather ; blashy  walking. 
— 2.  Thin;  weak;  watery;  of  poor  quality:  ap- 
plied to  food  or  drink. 

[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 


Eng.]  — 2.  To  give  forth  a loud  sound  like  a blasphematoryt  (blas-fe'ma-to-ri),  a.  [<  blas- 


trumpet ; give  out  a brazen  sound ; bellow. 
Warble,  O bugle,  and  trumpet  blare. 


pheme  + -atory.  Cf . LL.  biasphemator,  a blas- 
phemer.] Blasphemous. 


II.  trans.  To  sound  loudly ; proclaim  noisily. 

And  such  a tongue 
To  blare  its  own  interpretation. 

Tennyson , Lancelot  and  Elaine, 


property,  or  secure  or  provide  for  indebtedness  blare1  (blar),  n.  [<  blared,  «.]  1.  A roaring 


previously  existing  in  various  forms, 
blanket-sheet  (blang'ket-shet),  n.  A large 
newspaper  in  folio  form.  Amer.  Bookmaker. 
blanket-sluice  (blang'ket-slos),  n.  In  mining 
and  metal.,  a long  trough  or  sluice  in  which 
blankets  are  laid  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  particles  of  gold  or  amalgam  which  pass 
over  them  as  the  material  flows  from  under  the 
stamps. 

blankillo  (blang-kil'o),  n.  Same  as  blanquillo,  1 
blanking-press  (blang'king-pres), 
ing-press  used  to  cut  out  blanks. 


blankly  (blangk'li),  adv.  1.  In  a blank  or  va-  of  boats, 
cant  manner;  vacuously;  aimlessly. — 2.  Di-  blare3  (blar), 


loud  or  bellowing  noise. 

Whitman  . . . sang  the  blare  and  brawn  that  he  found 
in  the  streets.  Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  355. 

2.  Sound  like  that  of  a trumpet. 

And  his  ears  are  stunned  with  the  thunder’s  blare. 

J.  R.  Drake , Culprit  Fay. 
With  blare  of  bugle,  clamor  of  men, 

Koll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms. 

Tennyson , Duke  of  Wellington. 

3.  The  bleat  of  a sheep,  the  bellowing  of  a 
calf,  or  the  weeping  of  a child.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

A stamp-  blare2  (blar),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  Naut.,  a 
paste  of  hair  and  tar  used  for  calking  the  seams 


rectly  ; point-blank ; flatly ; utterly. 

We  in  short  blankly  deny  the  possibility  of  loss. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  540. 

blankness  (blangk'nes),  n.  [<  blank  + -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  blank. 

There  was  nothing  external  by  which  he  [Casaubon] 
could  account  for  a certain  blankness  of  sensibility  which 
came  over  him  just  when  his  expected  gladness  should 
have  been  most  lively.  George  Eliot , Middlemarch,  I.  94. 

Blanquefort  (blohk'fort),  n.  [F.  Blanquefort, 
a town  in  Gironde,  France.]  A red  wine  grown 
in  the  department  of  Gironde  in  France, 
blanquette  (bloh-ket'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  blanc, 
white.  Cf.  blanket.']  1.  In  cookery,  a white 
fricassee ; also,  a minced  dish,  as  of  cold  veal. 
— 2.  A kind  of  crude  soda,  obtained  at  Aigues- 
Mortes,  in  France,  by  the  incineration  of  Sal- 
sola  Tragus  and  S.  Kali. — 3.  A kind  of  white 
sparkling  wine  made  in  southern  France,  often 
called  blanquette  de  Limoux. — 4.  A large  va- 
riety of  pear.  Also  written  blanket. 
blanquil  (blang-kel')>  ».  Same  as  blanquillo. 
blanquillo  (blang-ke'lyo),  n.  [Sp.,  a small 
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Tennyson , Welcome  to  Alexandra,  blasphemet  (blas'fem),  a.  and  M.1  [ME.,  also 

blasfeme,  < OF.  blasfeme  (mod.  F.  blaspheme), 
< ML.  blasfemus,  LL.  blasphemus,  < Gr.  /?Ad- 
c<pr/(ioi,  evil-speaking,  < fjhao-,  prob.  for 
(cf.  /3M\juc,  damage,  injury,  harm)  (<  ffdatreiv, 
damage,  harm,  injure),  + <prjgri,  speech  (=  L. 
fama,  fame),  < tfiavai  = L.  fari,  speak.]  I.  a. 
"Blasphemous. 

II.  n.  A blasphemer.  Wyclif. 
blasphemet  (blas'fem),  «.2  [ME.  blaspheme, 
blasfeme,  blafeme,  < OF.  blafeme,  blaspheme, 
mod.  F.  blaspheme  = Pr.  blaspheme,  < LL.  blas- 
phemia  (ML.  also  blasfemia),  < Gr.  f) famipypia, 
evil-speaking,  < phamfnjyoe,  evil-speaking : see 
blaspheme,  a.  From  the  same  source,  through 
the  vernacular  OF.  blasme,  comes  E.  blame,  n., 
q.  v.]  Blasphemy. 

Iu  blasfeme  of  this  goddis. 

Chaucer,  Envoy  to  Scogan,  1.  15. 

A petty  copper  blaspheme  (blas-fem'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  blas- 


[Swiss.] 


coin,  of  about  the  value  of  2 cents,  struck  at 
Bern,  Switzerland. 

Blarina  (bla-ri'na),  n.  [NL. ; a coined  name.] 
A genus  of  American  shrews,  with  32 
or  30  colored  teeth,  concealed  ears,  and  short 
tail.  It  is  the  short-tailed  mole-shrew  of  North  America, 
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Mole-shrew  ( Blarina  brevicauda ). 

of  which  there  are  several  species,  of  two  subgenera,  Bla- 
rina proper,  with  32  teeth,  and  Soridscus , with  30  teeth. 
The  best-known  is  B.  brevicauda,  the  common  mole- 
shrew  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  fam- 
ily Soriddce. 


coin,  < blanquillo,  whitish,  dim.  of  bianco,  white : blarney  (bliir'ni),  n.  [Popularly  referred  to 


i blank,  a.]  1.  A small  copper  coin  equiva- 

lent to  about  6 centimes,  or  a little  over  1 cent, 
current  in  Morocco  and  on  the  Barbary  coast. 
Also  blankillo. — 2.  A name  of  a fish  of  the 


Blanquillo  ( Caulolatilus  microps). 

genus  Caulolatilus  and  family  Latilidce,  such 
as  C.  chrysops,  C.  microps,  or  C.  princeps.  c.  mi- 

crops  is  of  moderately  elongate  form,  and  has  7 dorsal 
spines  and  25  rays,  is  of  a reddish  color  marked  with  yellow, 
and  has  a yellow  band  below  the  eyes  and  a dark  axillary 
blotcn.  It  inhabits  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  southern 
coasts  of  Florida,  and  is  esteemed  for  the  table.  C.  prin- 


Castle"  Blarney,  near  Cork  in  Ireland,  in  the 
wall  of  which  is  a stone  (the  “Blarney  stone”) 
said  to  endow  those  who  kiss  it  with  unusual 
facility  and  unscrupulousness  in  the  use  of  flat- 
tery and  compliment.]  Exceedingly  compli-  . , . 

mentary language;  flattery;  smooth,  wheedling  blasphemer^ (blas-fe  mer), 
talk;  pleasing  cajolery. 

The  blarney ’s  so  great  a deceiver.  A Lover. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  regretting  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
that  there  was  no  word  in  the  English  language  which 
answered  to  their  “Sentiment.”  “No,"  he  said,  “there 
is  no  English  word,  but  the  Irish  have  one  that  corre- 
sponds exactly, — blarney  / ” Caroline  Fox,  J ournal,  p.  121. 

blarney  (blar'ni),  v.  t.  [<  blarney, »;.]  To  talk 
over  or  beguile  by  wheedling  speeches ; flatter ; 
humbug  with  agreeable  talk. 


phemed,  ppr.  blaspheming.  [<  ME.  blasfemen, 
< OF.  blasfemer,  mod.  F.  blasphemer  = Pr.  Sp. 
blasfemar  = Pg.  blaspliemar  = Olt.  blasfemare 
(mod.  It.  blastemiare,  bestemmiare),  < LL.  blas- 
phemare,  < Gr.  flXatnpyjielv,  speak  evil  of,  < f3M- 
mptjyog,  evil-speaking : see  blaspheme,  a.  From 
the  same  verb,  through  the  vernacular  OF.  blas- 
mer,  comes  E.  blame,  v.,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
speak  impiously  or  irreverently  of  (God  or  sa- 
cred things).  See  blasphemy. 

Thou  didst  blaspheme  God  and  the  king.  1 Ki.  xxi.  10. 

O God,  how  long  shall  the  adversary  reproach  ? shall  the 
enemy  blaspheme  thy  name  for  ever?  Ps.  lxxiv.  10. 

So  should  thy  goodness  and  thy  greatness  both 
Be  question'd  and  blasphemed  without  defence. 

Milton,  P.  L-,  iii.  166. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of ; utter  abuse  or  calumny 
against ; speak  reproachfully  of. 

You  do  blaspheme  the  good,  in  mocking  me. 

Shale.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  5. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  blasphemy ; use  pro- 
fane or  impious  words;  talk  profanely  or  dis- 
respectfully of  God  or  of  sacred  things : follow- 
ed by  against. 

He  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
never  forgiveness.  Mark  iii.  29. 

2f.  To  rail;  utter  abusive  words.  Greene. 
[Rare.] 

n,  [<  ME.  blasfe- 

mere,  < blasfemen , blaspheme.]  One  who  blas- 
phemes ; one  who  speaks  of  God  or  of  religion 
in  impious  and  irreverent  terms. 

Must  . . . each  blasphemer  quite  escape  the  rod, 
Because  the  insult’s  not  on  man  but  God  ? 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  ii.  195. 

blasphemeress  (blas-fe'mer-es),  n.  [<  blas- 
phemer + -ess.]  A female  blasphemer.  [Rare.] 

A diabolical  blasphcmeresse  of  God. 

Hall,  Hen.  VL,  an.  9. 


men  (I  have  ever  felt  proud  of  my  descent  from  an  Irish 
man),  though  they  sometimes  do  blarney  others,  are  yet 
hard  to  be  blarneyed  themselves. 

J.  Buchanan,  in  Curtis,  II.  63. 
ceps  is  a closely  related  species,  olivaceous  with  bluish  re-  blast,  n.  [Invented  by  Van  Helmont  (1577- 
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The  General  has  yet  to  learn  that  my  father’s  country-  blasphemous  (blas'fe-mus),  a.  [<  LL.  blasphe- 


flections,  occurring  along  the  southern  Californian  coast, 
where  it  is  known  as  blanquillo  and  white  fish. 

Blaps  (blaps),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  beetles, 
generally  referred  to  the  family  Tenebrionidw , 
but  by  some  taken  as  the  type  of  a family 
BlapsidfU.  Blaps  mort.isaga  is  a common  European  spe- 
cies, called  churchyard  beetle  in 
Great  Britain  ; B.  mucronata  is 
found  in  kitchens  and  cellars ; B. 
sulcata  is  dressed  with  butter  and 
eaten  by  Egyptian  women  to  make 
them  grow  fat. 

BlapsidfS  (blap'si-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Blaps  + -4dce.]  A 
family  of  atracbeliate  hete- 
romerous  beetles,  generally 
merged  in  Tenebrionidai, 
comprising  nocturnal  black- 
beetles  of  moderate  size,  the 
wings  of  which  are  gener- 
ally obsolete  and  the  elytra  fused  together. 
They  frequent  damp  places,  and  when  seized  discharge  in 
self-defense  a liquid  of  a peculiar  and  penetrating  odor. 
blare1  (blar),  v. ; pret.  blared,  ppr.  blaring.  [Sc. 
also  blair,  early  mod.  E.  blear  (Sc.  bleir );  < late 
ME.  bleren,  earlier  bloren  (see  blore !),  and  prob. 
*blaren,  ery,  weep,  = MD.  blaren,  blaeren, 
bleat,  = MLG.  blarren,  LG.  blarren,  blaren 


Churchyard  Beetle 
( Blaps  mortisaga ), 
about  natural  size. 


low,  blashy  (blash'i),  a. 
= MLG.  blarren,  LG.  blarren,  blaren  = actenzed  by  sudde 


1644).  Cf.  gas.]  A subtle  kind  of  matter  sup- 
posed by  Van  Helmont,  a Hutch  mystic  philos- 
opher, to  he  radiated  from  the  stars  and  to 
produce  effects  opposite  to  those  of  heat, 
blase  (bla-za'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  blaser,  cloy,  satiate, 
blunt,  of  uncertain  origin.]  Exhausted  by  en- 
joyment, especially  by  sensuous  pleasures; 
having  the  healthy  energies  exhausted ; weary 
and  disgusted  with  life. 

blash  (blash),  v.  t.  [An  imitative  word,  assimi- 
lated to  plash,  splash,  dash,  fletsh,  etc.]  1.  To 
dash  or  splash  with  a quantity  of  liquid ; drench . 
— 2.  To  pour  in  suddenly  and  in  great  quantity. 
[Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 
blash  (blash),  n.  [<  blasli,  *.]  1.  A dash  or 

plash,  as  of  rain  falling  in  sheets. 

A snaw  storm  came  down  frae  the  mountains,  . . . noo 
a whirl,  and  noo  a blash.  J.  Wilson,  Noctes  Ambros. 

2.  A quantity  of  thin,  watery  stuff,  especially 
an  excessive  quantity : as,  a,  blash  oi  tea.—  3.  A 
broad  blaze  or  flare. 

[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Blash-boggart,  a goblin  who  appears  and  disappears  in 
a flash.  See  boggard  1.  [Scotch.] 

t.  [<  blash  + -j/1.]  1.  Char- 

.en  drenching  showers ; delug- 


mus  (ML.  also  blasfemus,  > ME.  blasfeme,  blas- 
pheming, a blasphemer),  < Gr.  pMaipy/Jo;,  evil- 
speaking: see  blaspheme,  a.]  1.  Uttering,  con- 
taining, or  exhibiting  blasphemy;  impiously 
irreverent  toward  God  or  sacred  things:  as, 
“ blasphemous  publications,”  Bp.  Porteus,  Lec- 
tures, I.  i. 

We  have  heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words  against 
Moses  and  against  God.  Acts  vi.  11. 

Mythologies  ill  understood  at  first,  then  perverted  into 
feeble  sensualities,  take  the  place  of  representations  of 
Christian  subjects,  which  had  become  blasphemous  under 
the  treatment  of  men  like  the  Caracci.  Buskin. 

[Formerly  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  as  below. 

Oh  argument  blasphemous,  false,  and  proud ! 

Milton , P.  L.,  v.  809.] 

2f.  Abusive;  defamatory;  railing, 
blasphemously  (blas'fe-mus-li),  adv.  Impi- 
ously; profanely. 

Terribly  curseth  and  blasphemously  sweareth  he  never 
committed  any  such  act.  Stow,  Queen  Mary,  an.  1557. 

blasphemy  (blas'fe-mi),  n, ; pi.  blasphemies 
(-miz).  [<  ME.  blasfemie  = Sp.  blasfemia  = Pg. 
blasphemia  = Olt.  blasfemia,  < LL.  blasphemia,< 
Gr.  pkactyTyiiaf  ftkactyryioz : see  blaspheme,  a.,  blas- 
pheme, n.2]  1.  In  Old  Testament  usage,  any 

attempt  to  diminish  the  reverence  with  which 
Jehovah’s  name  was  invested  as  the  Sovereign 
King  of  the  Jews,  or  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
people  from  their  complete  allegiance  to  him 


blasphemy 

It  was  a crime  answering  to  treason  in  our  own  time,  and 
was  carefully  defined  and  rigorously  punished  by  the  Mo- 
saic laws.  It  was  of  this  crime  that  Jesus  was  accused, 
and  for  it  condemned,  because  he  assumed  the  divine 
character  and  accepted  divine  honors. 

For  a good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for  blasphemy  ; 
and  because  that  thou,  being  a man,  makest  thyself  God. 

John  x.  33. 

Hence  — 2.  Any  impious  or  profane  speaking 
of  God  or  of  sacred  things ; reproachful,  con- 
temptuous, or  irreverent  words  uttered  impi- 
ously against  God  or  religion. 

Blasphemy  is  an  injury  offered  to  God,  by  denying  that 
which  is  due  and  belonging  to  him,  or  attributing  to  him 
that  which  is  not  agreeable  to  his  nature.  Linwood. 

Blasphemy  cognizable  by  common  law  is  described  by 
Blackstone  to  be  “denying  the  being  or  providence  of 
God,  contumelious  reproaches  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  pro- 
fane scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scripture,  or  exposing  it  to  con- 
tempt or  ridicule”;  by  Kent  as  “maliciously  reviling 
God  or  religion”;  and  by  Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw  as 
“ speaking  evil  of  the  Deity  with  an  impious  purpose  to 
derogate  from  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  others  from  the  love  and  reverence  of  God.” 
Blasphemy  is  punished  as  a crime  or  a misdemeanor  by 
the  laws  of  many  nations.  In  the  Homan  Catholic  Church, 
language  irreverent  toward  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
saints  is  also  held  to  be  blasphemy. 

3.  Evil  speaking  or  abusive  language  against 
anything  held  sacred:  as,  “ blasphemy  against 
learning,”  Bacon , Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 
(Latham). — 4.  An  indecent  or  scurrilous  ut- 
terance, as  distinguished  from  fair  and  respect- 
ful discussion;  grossly  irreverent  or  outrage- 
ous language. 

That  in  the  captain’s  but  a choleric  word, 

Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 

5f.  A blasphemer;  a blasphemous  person. 
[Rare.] 

Now,  blasphemy, 

That  swear'st  grace  o’erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
=Syn.  Blasphemy,  Profanity,  agree  in  expressing  the  ir- 
reverent use  of  words,  but  the  former  is  the  stronger,  and 
the  latter  the  wider.  Profanity  is  language  irreverent  to- 
ward God  or  holy  things,  covering  especially  all  oaths  that, 
literally  interpreted,  treat  lightly  the  attributes  or  acts  of 
God.  Blasphemy  is  generally  more  direct,  intentional,  and 
defiant  in  its  impiety,  and  is  directed  toward  the  most  sa- 
cred things  in  religion. 

And  he  [the  dragon]  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy 
against  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name,  and  his  tabernacle, 
and  them  that  dwell  in  heaven.  Rev.  xiii.  6. 

If  indecency  and  profanity,  inspired  by  “potations  pot- 
tle-deep,” were  heard  anywhere  with  peculiar  emphasis 
and  shameless  vociferation,  it  was  at  the  board  of  Eng- 
land’s prime  minister  [Sir  Robert  Walpole]. 

^ Whipple,  H.  Fielding, 

blast  (blast),  n.  [<  ME.  blast,  blest , < AS.  blcest 
(=OHG.  blast , MHG.  G.  blast  = Icel.  bldsti'=  Sw. 
bldst  = Dan.  blcest ),  a gust  of  wind,  a blowing, 
< *blcesan  (=  D.  bidden  = MLG.  blasen  = OHG. 
blasan , MHG.  blasen , G.  blasen  = Icel.  blasa  = 
Sw.  bldsa= Dan.  blaese— Goth,  blesan  (in  comp.), 
blow,  breathe,  > E.  blaze 2,  q.  v.),  akin  to  bid- 
wan , blow : see  blow1,  v.  Perhaps  ult.  connect- 
ed with  AS.  blcest,  a flame,  blcese , a flame.  > E. 
blaze1,  q.  v.]  1.  A blowing;  a gust  or  puff  of 

wind ; especially,  a strong  and  sudden  gust. 

Rede  that  boweth  downe  at  every  blast. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  ii. 

Blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxii. 
2.  A forcible  stream  of  air  from  the  mouth, 
from  bellows,  or  the  like. 

At  the  blast  of  his  mouth  were  the  rest  of  the  creatures 
made,  and  at  his  bare  word  they  started  out  of  nothing. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  36. 

Hence  — 3.  A jet  of  exhaust-steam  thrown  into 
a smokestack  to  assist  the  draft. — 4.  In  metal., 
the  air  forced  into  a furnace  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  combustion,  a furnace  is  said  to  be  in 
blast  when  it  is  in  operation,  out  of  blast  when  stopped, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

5.  The  sound  made  by  blowing  a wind-instru- 
ment, as  a horn  or  trumpet;  strictly,  the  sound 
produced  by  one  breath. 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 
Were  worth  a thousand  men. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  18. 

6.  Any  sudden,  pernicious,  or  destructive  in- 
fluence upon  animals  or  plants ; the  infection 
of  anything  pestilential ; a blight. 

Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee ! Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died, 

But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long. 

Dryden,  CEdipus,  iv.  1 

Hence — 7.  Any  withering  or  destructive  in- 
fluence ; a curse. 

By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish.  Job  iv.  9. 

8.  The  product  of  a blast  or  blight ; a bud  which 
never  blossoms. 
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As  in  all  gardeins,  some  flowers,  some  weedes,  and  as  in 
al  trees,  some  blossoms,  some  blasts. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  196. 

9.  The  charge  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive 
used  at  one  firing  in  blasting  operations. — 

10.  The  explosion  of  inflammable  air  in  a 
mine. — 11.  A flatulent  disease  in  sheep. — 12. 
A smoke  of  tobacco.  [Scotch.]  — At  one  blast,  at 
once.— For  a blastt.  for  once.— Hot  blast,  ail-  raised  to  a 
high  temperature  ana  forced  into  a blast-furnace  in  smelt- 
ing, and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron.  The 
plan  of  heating  the  blast  originated  with  Mr.  James  Beau- 
mont Neilson  of  Glasgow,  and  a patent  was  issued  to  him 
in  1828.  The  introduction  of  the  hot  blast  has  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  development  of  the  iron  busi- 
ness, since  by  this  method  the  amount  of  fuel  required  is 
considerably  lessened. — In  full  blast,  in  full  operation: 
referring  to  a blast-furnace  when  worked  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent or  capacity. 

The  business  of  the  day  was  in  full  blast. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  155. 
= Syn.  Gust,  etc.  See  wind,  n. 
blast  (blast),  v.  [<  ME.  blasten,  blow,  breathe 
hard;  traus.,blow,  as  a trumpet;  < blast,  a blow- 
ing: see  blast,  n.~]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  blow;  puff; 
breathe  hard ; pant.  [Scotch  and  Middle  Eng- 
lish.] 

Dragouns  . . . 

That  grisely  whistleden  and  blasten 
And  of  her  mouthe  fyre  outcasten. 

King  Alisaunder,  1.  5348. 
To  puffen  and  to  blaste. 

Chaucer , House  of  Fame,  1.  1866. 

2.  To  smoke  tobacco.  [Scotch.]  — 3.  To  boast; 
brag;  speak  ostentatiously.  Scott.  [Scotch.] — 

4.  To  wither;  be  blighted. 

Blasting  in  the  bud, 

Losing  his  verdure,  even  in  the  prime. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1. 

5.  To  burst  as  by  an  explosion ; blow  up. 

This  project 

Should  have  a back,  or  second,  that  might  hold, 

If  this  should  blast  in  proof.  Shak. , Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

ii.  trans.  It.  To  blow  forth,  or  abroad; 
hence,  to  utter  loudly ; proclaim. — 2.  To  break 
or  tear  to  pieces  (rocks  or  similar  materials)  by 
the  agency  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive. 
In  the  ordinary  operations  of  mining  the  rocks  are  at- 
tacked, or  broken  into  fragments  of  manageable  size,  by 
blasting. 

He  spoke  ; and,  high  above,  I heard  them  blast 
The  steep  slate-quarry.  Tennyson,  Golden  Year. 

3.  To  confound  or  stun  by  a loud  blast  or  din ; 
split;  burst.  [Rare.] 

Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city’s  ear. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  8. 
I have  seen  you  stand 
As  you  were  blasted  ’midst  of  all  your  mirth. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  blow  or  breathe  on  so  as  to  injure,  as 
a sudden  gust  or  destructive  wind;  cause  to 
fade,  shrivel,  or  wither;  check  the  growth  of 
and  prevent  from  coming  to  maturity  and  pro- 
ducing fruit ; blight,  as  trees  or  plants. 

Seven  thin  ears,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind. 

Gen.  xli.  6. 

Say  . . . why 

Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
Since  this  I live  to  see, 

Some  bitter  north  wind  blast  my  flocks  and  me ! 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  blight  or  cause  to  come  to  nothing,  as  by 
some  pernicious  influence ; bring  destruction, 
calamity,  or  infamy  upon ; ruin : as,  to  blast 
pride,  hopes,  reputation,  happiness. 

With  Hecate’s  ban  thrice  blasted.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
The  prosecutor  urged  that  this  might  blast  her  reputa- 
tion, and  that  it  was  in  effect  a boasting  of  favours  which 
he  had  never  received.  Addison,  Cases  of  False  Delicacy. 

He  shows  himself  . . . malicious  if  he  knows  I deserve 
credit  and  yet  goes  about  to  blast  it.  Stilling  feet. 

6.  To  curse ; strike  with  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

His  name  be  ever  blasted ! 

For  his  accursed  shadow  has  betray’d 
The  sweetness  of  all  youth. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v.  2. 
Calling  on  their  Maker  to  curse  them,  . . . blast  them, 
and  damn  them.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

blast-,  -blast.  See  blasto-. 

Blastactinota  (blas-tak-ti-no'ta),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
< Gr.  jikao -t6c,  a germ  (see  blastus),  4-  o.ktivut6(, 
furnished  with  rays : see  actinote .]  A class  of 
radiate  animals:  same  as  Blastoidea.  Bronn, 
1860. 

blastasa  (blas-te'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  plaa-6<;,  a 
germ:  see  blastus .]  The  hypothetical  parent 
form  of  the  Blastceidoe. 

We  call  this  the  Planma  or  Blastcea. 

Haeckel , Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  61. 
blastaead  (blas-te'ad),  n.  [<  blastcea  -I-  -ad1.] 
1.  Same  as  blastceid. — 2.  One  of  certain  exis- 
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tent  animals,  as  the  Norwegian  flimmer-ball, 
which  permanently  resemble  a blastula  or  pla- 
nula. 

blastseid  (blas-te'id),  n.  One  of  the  hypotheti- 
cal Blastceidce. 

Blastasidse  (blas-te'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < blas- 
tcea + -idee.']  A hypothetical  group  of  animals 
having  permanently  the  form  of  a blastula, 
planula,  or  vesicular  morula.  Less  correctly 
written  Blastceadce. 

blast-box  (blast'boks),  n.  A chamber  into 
or  through  which  the  air  of  a blowing-engine 
passes. 

These  bearers  may  connect  at  their  front  ends  in  any 
desired  manner  with  the  blast-pipe,  and  at  their  rear  ends 
with  a blast-box.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  458. 

blasted  (blas'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Confounded;  exe- 
crable ; detestable : used  as  a milder  form  of 
imprecation  than  damned. 

Some  of  her  own  blasted  gypsies. 

Scott , Guy  Mannering,  II.  13. 

2.  In  her.,  deprived  of  leaves:  said  of  a tree 
or  a branch. 

blastelasma  (blas-te-las'ma),  n. ; pi.  blastelas- 
mata  (-ma-tii).  [NL.,  < Gr.  "jJknoTdg,  a germ  (see 
blastus),  + ikaapa,  a (metal)  plate,  < ikavveiv 
(eka-),  drive,  strike,  beat  out.]  In  embryol.,  a 
secondary  germ-layer ; a germ-layer,  as  the 
mesoderm,  appearing,  if  at  all,  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  two  primary  layers  called  en- 
doderm  and  ectoderm,  or  blastophylla. 
blastema  (blas-te'ma),  n. ; pi.  hlastemata  (-ma- 
ts). [NL.,  < Gr.  Bkaart/pa,  a shoot,  sprout, 
< faaaTElv,  pkaaraveiv,  sprout,  bud,  shoot.]  1. 
In  hot. : (a)  Originally,  the  axis  of  an  embryo, 
consisting  of  the  radicle  and  the  growing- 
point  at  its  summit.  (6)  In  later  use,  the  ini- 
tial point  of  growth  from  which  any  organ  or 
part  of  an  organ  is  developed,  (c)  Sometimes, 
the  thallus  of  cryptogamous  plants. — 2.  In 
anat.  and  phys.,  the  bioplasm  or  protoplasm  of 
a germinating  ovum;  the  substance  of  the 
blastomeres,  blastoderm,  etc. ; granular  forma- 
tive material.  [The  term  is  now  being  super- 
seded by  more  special  names  of  substances 
and  stages  of  germination.] 
blastemal  (blas-te'mal),  a.  [<  blastema  4-  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  blastema ; rudimentary : as, 
blastemal  formations. 

blastematic  (blas-te-mat'ik),  a.  Blastemic. 
blastemic  (blas-tem'ik),  a.  [<  blastema  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  blastema;  consisting  of  blas- 
tema; bioplasmic;  bioplastic, 
blast-engine  (blast'en"jin),  n.  1.  A ventilat- 
ing-maehine  used,  especially  on  shipboard,  to 
draw  off  foul  air. — 2.  A machine  for  producing 
a blast  by  compressing  air  for  use  in  urging 
the  lire  of  a furnace. 

blaster  (blas'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
blasts,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb. 

I am  no  blaster  of  a lady’s  beauty. 

Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  favours. 

Fletcher , Rule  a Wife,  i.  1. 

Blasteroidea  (blas-te-roi'de-a),  n,  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Blastoidea. 

blastful  (blast'ful),  a.  [<  blast  4-  -ful.]  Full 
★of  blasts ; exposed  to  blasts ; windy, 
blast-furnace  (blast'fer//nas),  n.  A furnace, 
usually  vertical,  or  a so-called  shaft-furnace, 
in  which  ores  are  smelted  by  the  aid  of  a blast 
of  air.  See  f urnace. 

blast-gate  (blast'gat),  n.  The  valved  nozle  or 
stop-cock  of  a blast-pipe, 
blast-hearth  (blast'harth),  n.  The  Scotch  ore- 
hearth  for  reducing  lead  ores, 
blast-hole  (blast'hol),  ii.  1.  In  mining,  the 
hole  through  which  water  enters  the  bottom  or 
wind-bore  of  a pump. — 2.  The  hole  into  which 
a cartridge  is  inserted  in  blasting, 
blasti,  n.  Plural  of  blastus. 
blastide  (blas'tid  or  -tid),  n.  [<  Gr.  pkaard*;, 
a germ,  4-  -ide2.]  In  biol.,  a minute  clear 
space  on  the  segments  of  the  fecundated  ovum 
of  an  organism,  which  is  the  primary  indica- 
tion of  the  cytoblast  or  nucleus, 
blastie  (blas'ti),  n.  [<  blast  4-  dim.  -ie.]  A 
blasted  or  shriveled  dwarf ; a wicked  or  trouble- 
some creature.  Burns.  [Scotch.] 
blasting  (blas'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  blastynge;  verbal 
n.  of  blast,  v.]  1.  A blast;  destruction  by  a 

pernicious  cause ; blight. 

I have  smitten  you  with  blasting  and  mildew.  _ 

Amos  iv.  9. 

2.  The  operation  of  splitting  rocks  by  gun- 
powder or  other  explosive — Blasting:compoundB, 
substances  used  in  blasting.  The  more  important  are 
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guncotton,  blasting-gelatin,  blasting-powder,  dualin,  dyna-  blastocyst  (blas'to-sist) 
mite,  gunpowder, haloxylin,  and  lithotracteur.  See  these  „BTTn  4.  K;nTlr  bladder  ( 


words. 

Masting  (blas'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  blast , v.] 
Affecting  with  injury  or  blight ; destructive. 

A blasting  and  a scandalous  breath. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

blasting-cartridge  (blas'ting-kar,,trij),  re.  A 
cartridge  containing  a substance  to  be  used  in 
blasting.  Such  cartridges  are  made  with  various  de- 
vices to  prevent  premature  explosion,  and  are  commonly 
exploded  by  means  of  electricity. 

blasting-fuse  (blas'ting-fuz),  re.  A fuse  con- 
sisting of  a cord  the  axis  of  which  has  been 
filled  with  fine  powder  during  the  manufacture. 
This  burns  slowly  and  gives 
to  get  to  a safe  distance  before  the  explosion. 

blasting-gelatin  (bias ' ting  -jeFa-tin),  n.  t 


n.  [<  Gr.  p%aoT6c,  a 
germ,  4-  kvotis,  bladder  (cyst).]  The  germinal 
vesicle.  N.  E.  D.  See  blastoderm. 
blastoderm  (bias' to-derm),  n.  [<  Gr.  P?mgt6s, 
a germ,  + deppa,  skin : see  derm.]  In  embryol., 
the  primitive  membrane  or  layer  of  cells  re- 
sulting from  the  subdivision  of  the  germ  (the 
segmentation  of  the  vitellus  or  yolk),  it  is  further 
differentiated  in  all  Metazoa  into  at  least  two  membranes 
or  cell-layers,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  the  endoderm  and 
the  ectoderm ; and  still  further  modified  in  most  Metazoa 
by  the  production  of  a third  layer,  the  mesoderm,  between 
the  other  two.  The  outer  layer  is  also  called  epiblast ; the 
inner,  hypoblast ; the  middle,  mesohlast.  See  extract  un- 
der Metazoa , and  cut  under  cyathozobid. 


ihe^rkmra  time  blastoderma  (blas-to-ddr'inii),  re. ; pi.  blastoder- 
the  workmen  time  mata  (-nn^til).  [NL.]  Same  as  blastoderm. 

blastodermal  (blas-to-der'mal),  a.  [<  blasto- 
, , — , ...  . ..  , • clerm  + -al.]  Same  as  blastodermic. 

blasting-compound  consisting  of  nitroglycerin  blastodermata,  n.  Plural  of  blastoderma. 
in  which  a sufficient  amount  of  guncotton  has  blastodermatic  (blas"to-der-mat'ik),  o.  [<  blas- 
>'OOT'  '1'“a1i7oH  tA  “ 1011,7  Als0  ca,led  toderma{t-)  + -ic.]  Same  as  blastodermic. 

blastodermic  (blas-to-der'mik),  a.  [<  blasto- 
derm + -ic.  ] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  blastoderm. 


been  dissolved  to  form  a jelly. 
nitrogelatin  and  explosive  gelatin. 

blasting-needle  (blas'ting-nePdl),  n.  A slen- 
der, tapering  rod  which  is  inserted  into  the 
charge  of  powder  in  a blast-hole,  around  which 
the  tamping  is  rammed.  Its  object  is  to  preserve  a 
channel  through  which  the  match  may  reach  the  powder 
or  other  explosive.  The  needle  is  often  replaced  by  a 
slender  iron  tube.  The  blasting-needle  is  also  called,  in 
England,  a stemmer. 

blasting-oil  (blas'ting-oil),  n.  Same  as  nitro- 
glycerin. 

blasting-tube  (blas'ting-tub),  n.  India-rubber 
tubing  employed  to  hold  a charge  of  nitro- 
glycerin. 

blast-lamp  (blast'lamp),  n.  A lamp  in  which 
combustion  is  assisted  by  an  artificially  pro- 
duced draft  of  air. 

blastmentt  (blast'ment),  n.  [<  blast,  v.,  + 
-ment.]  Blast;  a sudden  stroke  of  some  de- 
structive cause. 

In  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Sliak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

blast-meter  (blast'me'  ter),  n.  An  anemome- 
ter placed  at  the  nozle  of  a blowing-engine. 

blast-nozle,  blast-orifice  (blast'noz"l,  -ora- 
lis), n.  The  fixed  or  variable  orifice  in  the 
delivery  end  of  a blast-pipe. 


blastus 

Blastopolypidse  (bias  ^ to -po- lip'  i-de),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  < * Blastopolypus  (<  Gr.  pAacrAg,  a germ,  + 
noAbirovg,  polyp)  + -idee.]  A family  of  Hydro- 
polypince,  forming  colonies  of  zooids,  which  at- 
tain different  shapes,  adapting  themselves  to 
different  parts  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  whole.  There  are  always  alimentary 
zooids  or  trophosomes  and  generative  zooids  or  polypo- 
styles  in  one  colony.  The  alimentary  zooids  never  mature 
the  genital  products,  this  duty  devolving  exclusively  on 
the  polypostyles. 

blastoporal  (blas-to-po'ral),  a.  [<  blastopore 
+ - al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a blastopore ; blas- 
toporic. 

blastopore  (blas'to-por),  to.  [<  Gr.  p'AaarAg, 
germ,  + iropo g,  passage,  pore.]  In  embryol., 
the  aperture  of  invagination  of  a blastula  or 
vesicular  morula  which  has  become  agastrula; 
the  orifice  of  an  archenteron;  the  primitive 
combined  month  and  anus  of  a gastraaa-form ; 
an  archseostoma.  See  cut  under  gastrulation. 

As  this  infolding,  or  invagination  of  the  blastoderm, 
goes  on,  the  pouch  thus  produced  increases,  while  its  ex- 
_ ternal  opening,  termed  the  blastopore,  . . . diminishes  in 

Also  blastodermal,  blastodermdtic — Blastodermic  ^.size.  Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  209. 

disk,  in  embryol.,  the  germ-disk  of  an  impregnated  mero-  w cHnnorir*  (blfls-to-nnr'ik'l  a K blastovore 

blastic  egg  which  has  undergone  segmentation  of  the  vitel-  DiaStOporiC  (.Dias  to  por  IK.;,  o.  uiaswpoTe 

lus ; a flattened  morula  capping  a portion  of  the  food-yolk,  d- -to.]  I ertammg  to  a blastopore . as,  a blas- 
— Blastodermic  membrane,  the  blastoderm.— Blasto-  toporic  area.  A.  Hyatt. 
dermic  vesicle,  the  vesicular  blastoderm  in  mammalian  blast-orifice,  to.  See  blast-nozle. 

embryos. _ , blastosplisera  (blas-to-sfe ' ra),  to.  ; pi.  blasto- 

' ■'  [NL.]  ’ Same  as  blastosphere. 

1 blastosphere  (blas'to-sfer),  to.  [<  NL.  blasto- 


blastodisc  (bias' to -disk),  to.  [<  Gr.  pAacrAg,  a 
germ,  + rf/dKof,  adisk:  see  disk.]  An  aggrega-  vi't northern  rblas'fd-sfer) 
tion  of  formative  protoplasm  at  one  pole  of  the  gLri  germ,  + cfaipa,  sphere.] 


fertilized  ovum. 

The  fertilised  ovum  . . . consists  of  a . . . yolk,  at 
one  pole  of  which  is  a mass  of  protoplasm  forming  the 
blastodisc. 

J.  T.  Cunningham , Microscopical  Science,  No.  ci.  5. 

blastogenesis  (blas-to-jen'e-sis),  to.  [<  Gr. 
P AaarAg,  a germ,  + yhecig,  generation.]  In  biol., 
reproduction  by  gemmation  or  budding, 
blastogeny  (blas-toj'e-ni),  to.  [<  Gr.  pAacrog,  a 
germ,  + -yiveia,  generation:  see  -gcny.]  The 
germ-history  of  an  individual  living  organism ; 
the  history  of  the  evolution  of  a body  as  a 
whole,  as  distinguished  from  histogeny  and  or- 


In  embryol.-.  (a)  A hollow  sphere  (vesicular 
morula)  composed  of  a single  layer  of  blasto- 
meres  or  derivative  cells,  inclosing  a central 
cavity  or  blastocoele.  The  blastomeres  of  one  hemi- 
sphere  of  the  vesicle  may  have  proceeded  from  the  macro- 
mere  ; of  the  other,  from  a micromere.  See  these  words. 

The  blastomeres  arrange  themselves  into  a hollow 
sphere,  the  blastosphere.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  415. 

(6)  By  Haeckel  restricted  to  the  germ-vesicle, 
vesicular  embryo,  or  blastodermic  vesicle  of 
the  Mammalia,  which  follows  after  gastrula- 
tion, and  is  called  by  him  a gastrocystis,  or  in- 
testinal germ-vesicle.  Also  called  blastula. 


tory  of  the  tissues  and  organs.  It  is  a term  used 
by  Haeckel  for  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  morphogeny,  it- 
self a division  of  ontogeny. 

blasto-.  [<  Gr.  pAacrAg^  a germ,  sprout,  shoot:  blastoid  (blas'toid),  a.  and  to.  [See  Blastoidea.] 


ganogeny,  which  relate  to  the  special  germ-his-  blastospheric  (blas-to-sfer'ik),  a.  [<  blasto- 
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see  blastus.']  Au  element  in  technical  terms 
meaning  germ : written  before  a vowel  blast-, 
also  terminally  -blast. 

blastocarpous  (blas-to-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  PAa- 
crAg,  a germ,  sprout,  shoot,  sucker,  equiv.  to 
P'AaaTTyia  (see  blastema),  + napnAg,  fruit.]  In 
bot.,  germinating  inside  the  pericarp:  applied 
to  certain  fruits,  such  as  the  mangrove. 

blastocheme  (blas'to-kem),  re.  [<  Gr.  pAacrAg, 
germ,  + bxypa,  vehicle,  < oxeiv,  carry,  hold, 
sustain,  freq.  of  bxelv>  hold,  have.]  In  zool., 
one  of  the  special  generative  buds  of  the  Me- 
dusa; a medusiform  planoblast  which  gives 
origin  to  the  generative  elements,  not  directly, 
but  through  the  medium  of  special  sexual  buds 
which  are  developed  from  it.  Allman. 

blastocoele  (blas'to-sel),  TO.  [<  Gr.  pAacrAg,  a 
germ,  + uoiAog,  hollow.]  In  embryol.,  the  cavity 


sphere  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  a blastosphere: 
as,  blastospheric  cells. 

blastostylar  (blas-to-stl'lar),  a.  [<  blastostyle 
+ -ar.]  Pertaining’  to  a blastostyle. 
blastostyle  (blas'to-stll),  TO.  [<  Gr.  p'/aard;,  a 
germ,  + crv/.og,  a pillar:  see  style‘s. ] In  zool., 
a columniform  zooid  destined  to  give  origin  to 
generative  buds ; a long  simple  zooid,  without 
mouth  or  tentacles.  Also  called  gonoblastidium. 

In  some  blastostyles,  during  the  development  of  the 
buds  of  the  gonophores,  the  ectoderm  splits  into  two 
layers.  . . . Into  the  interspace  between  these  two,  the 
budding  gonophores  project,  and  may  emerge  from  the 
summit  of  the  gonangium  thus  formed. 

Huxlay,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  119. 


I.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Blastoidea : as,  a blastoid  crinoid. 

II.  to.  An  eohinoderm  of  the  group  Blas- 
toidea. 

Blastoidea  (blas-toi'de-a),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pAaorAg,  a germ,  + elSog,  form.]  A group  of 
fossil  pelmatozoan  echiuoderms  without  arms, 
with  ambulacra  fringed  on  each  side  by  pointed 
appendages  in  close  relation  with  side-plates, 
which  rest  on  or  against  a subambulaeral  lan- 
cet-plate pierced  by  a canal  which  lodges  a 
water-vessel,  and  with  hydrospires  arranged  in  bla3t-pipe  (blast'plp),  to.  The  exhaust-pipe  of 


A,  the  blastula  stage  in  the  development  of  the  frog’s  egg, 
bisected  vertically.  B,  the  frog's  egg  at  the  close  of  segmenta- 
tion, bisected  vertically,  a,  a,  segmentation  cavity  or  blastocoele. 
(From  Marshall's  “ Vertebrate  Embryology.”) 


10  or  8 groups  limited  to  the  radial  and  inter- 
radial  plates.  The  group  was  (a)  originally  proposed 
by  Say  in  1820  as  a family  ; ( b ) accepted  by  Leuckart  in  1848 
as  an  order ; (c)  by  Roemer  in  1852  as  a suborder ; (d)  by 
Brown  in  1860  as  a class ; (e)  by  others  as  a subclass ; and 
(/)  modified  by  Etheridge  and  Carpenter  in  1886  as  a 
class  divided  into  two  orders,  Regxdares  and  Irregulares. 
The  species  range  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Car- 
boniferous. Also  Blasteroidea. 

blastomere  (blas'to-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  p/xiarAg, 
a germ,  + ytpog,  a part.]  In  embryol.,  a gen- 
eral term  applied  to  any  one  of  the  cells  pro- 
duced by  the  early  cleavage  of  the  egg. 

The  blastomeres  of  the  yelk. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Inv.,  p.  16  (In trod.). 

blastomeric  (blas-to-mer'ik),  a.  [<  blastomere 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining’  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
blastomere ; characterized  by  segmentation  of 
the  yolk  or  vitellus. 

blastoneuropore  (blas-to-nu'ro-por),  to.  [< 
blasto(pore)  + neuropore.]  A transient  ori- 

• fice  in  the  embryo  of  some  animals,  resulting 
from  the  fusion  of  a neuropore  with  the  blasto- 


of  a vesicular  morula;  the  hollow  interior  of 

a blastula  or  blastosphere.  See  gastrulation. +V0T(P  See  neuropore. 

Also  blastoccelom,  blastocailoma.  blastophore  (blas'to-for),  to.  ^ [<  Gr.  pAacrAg  a 

The  ovum,  after  impregnation,  becomes  a morula,  with  d-  -hearing,  (.  (})Ep£iv  = E.  l)€GT  .] 

a central  cleavage-cavity,  or  blastocoele.  The  passive  portion  of  a sperm-cell  or  spenno- 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  106.  spore  which  does  not  give  rise  to  spermatozoa, 
blastoccelic  (blas-to-se'lik),  a.  [<  blastocoele  + blastophyllum  (blas-to-fil'um),  to.  ; pi.  blasto- 
-ic.]  In  embryol.,  pertaining  to  a blastocoele;  phylla  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  pAaorog,  a germ,  + 

_ contained  in  a blastocoele:  as,  a blastoccelic  fluid.  <pvAAov=  L.  folium,  a leaf.]  In  embryol.,  either 


blastocoelom,  blastocceloma  (blas-to-se'lom, 
blas,/to-se-lo'ma),  to.  [NL.  blastocceloma,  as 
blastocoele  + -ojmh.]  Same  as  blastocoele. 
blastocolla  (blas-to-kol'a),  TO.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pAaarAg,  a germ,  + '.sAAAa,  glue.]  The  balsam 
covering  the  leaf-buds  of  some  plants,  as  of 
Populus  balsamifera. 


one  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers  of  a gas- 
trula  of  the  Metazoa ; an  endoderm  or  an  ecto- 
derm. 

blastophyly  (blas-tof'i-li),  to.  [<  Gr.  pAaorAg, 
a germ,  + tribe.]  The  tribal  history  of 
persons  or  of  individual  living  organisms. 
Haeclcel. 


a steam-engine.  Ill  locomotives  and  in  some  station- 
ary steam-engines  it  is  directed  into  the  smoke-stack, 
with  the  effect  of  inducing  a strong  draft. 

blast-recorder  (blast're-k6r//der),  to.  A con- 
trivance for  recording  automatically  the  time 
during  which  a hot-blast  stove  is  in  blast  or 
out  of  blast.  It  is  operated  by  clockwork,  and  is  de- 
signed to  give  an  uninterrupted  record  of  the  work  and 
rest  of  a number  of  stoves  for  a week, 
blast-regulator  (blast'reg"u-la-tor),  to.  In 
milling,  a governor  for  controlling  the  blast  of 
a grain-separator. 

blastula  (bias 'tu- la),  to.;  pi.  blastula!  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  6r.  'pAacrAg,  a germ:  see  blas- 
tas.]  In  embryol. : (a)  An  embryo  of  one  of  the 
Metazoa,  in  the  stage  in  which  it  consists  of 
a sac  formed  of  a single  layer  of  cells.  (6)  In 
Haeckel’s  vocabulary  of  embryology,  same  as 
blastosphere,  (b). 

blastulapore  (blas'tu-la-por),  ».  [Prop.  *blas- 
tuloporc,  < NL.  blastula,  q.  v.,  + L. porus,  pore.] 
The  pore  or  orifice  of  a blastula. 
blastulation  (blas-tu-lii'shqn),  re.  [<  blastula  + 
-ation.]  In  embryol'.,  the  process  by  which  a 
germ  becomes  a blastula ; the  conversion  of  a 
germ  into  a blastula.  See  blastula.  in  most  ani- 
mals it  precedes  the  process  of  gastrulation  (which  see), 
and  consists  in  the  conversion  of  a solid  mulberry-mass  of 
cleavage-cells  (morula  proper)  into  a hollow  sphere  or 
blastosphere  (vesicular  morula).  In  case  it  follows  gas- 
trulation, as  in  a mammal,  it  consists  in  the  conversion  of 
what  is  called  a kinogenetic  metagastrula  (which  see)  into 
a physiologically  similar  but  morphologically . different 
hollow  ball,  commonly  known  as  the  blastodermic  vesicle. 

blastus  (blas'tus),  re.;  pi.  blasti  (-tl).  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  pAacrAg,  a germ,  bud,  sprout,  shoot,  < pAa- 
craveiv  (pAaar-),  bud,  sprout,  grow,  prop,  of 
plants,  but  also  of  animals.]  In  bot.,  the 
plumule  of  grasses. 


blasty 
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ble7 prattle,  etc.,  all  more  or  less  imitative.]  1. 
To  give  forth  or  produce  a quick  succession  of 
slight  sounds:  patter:  as,  “the  rain  blattered,” 
Jeffrey. — 2.  To  speak  or  prate  volubly;  rail  or 
rage.  [Rare.] 

However  envy  list  to  blatter 
against  him. 

Spenser , State  of  Ireland 


] 1.  Stormy: 

*rov.  Eng.  and 

or  blight  upon 

vegetation : as,  “a  blasty  noon,”  Boyle,  Works, 

blatancy  (bla/ tan-si),  n.  [X  blatant : see  -ancy.  1 
Blatant  quality. 

blatant  (bla'tant),  a.  [Also  written  blattant;  openser,  state  oi  Ireland, 

one  of  Spenser’s  words,  in  blatant  beast,  per-  blatter  (blat'er),  n.  [<  blat- 
ha,ps  a mere  alliterative  invention;  otherwise  ter,  ®.j  1.  A rattling  or  clat- 
intended  for  blatand,  Sc.  blaitand,  archaic  tering  noise  (as  of  boards 
ppr.  of  Mate* >var.  of  Neat']  Bellowing;  bawl-  falling). — 2.  A volley  of 
mg ; noisy ; loud-talking  or  loud-sounding.  clattering  words. 

bl^tant  v[OT(\,  which  haunts  some  military  blatterer  (blat ' er-6r),  n. 

Blatant  !1  Irvin9‘  One  who  blatters ; a noisy 

Blatant  (or  blattant)  beast,  calumny ; scandal : sym-  blustering  boa  <*tor  ^ 

bolized  by  Spenser  as  a dreadful  fiend,  with  a thousand  i 

tongues,  begotten  of  Cerberus  and  Chimaua.  Spenser  blattering  (blat  6r-mg),  re. 
F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  7.  [Verbal  n.  of  blatter,  ».] 

The  Isle  of  Dogges  where  the  blatant  beast  doth  rule  Senseless  blustering, 
and  raigne.  Return  from  Parnassus  (1608),  v.  4.  blatterOOnt  (blat-e-ron'),  n. 


blaze 


blatantly  (bla'tant-li),  adv.  In  a blatant  man- 
ner. 

Blatcht,  ».  [<  ME.  blacche,  appar.  < AS.  *blcecce 
(not  found),  < blcec,  black:  see  black,  and  of. 
bletch .]  Blacking. 

blatcht,  v . t.  [<  ME.  *blacchen,  blcecchen  ; from 
the  noun.  Cf.  black , v.,  and  bletch,  v.  Not  con- 
nected with  blotch,  q.  v.]  To  smear  with  black- 
ing; black. 

No  man  can  like  to  be  smutted  and  blatched  in  his  face. 

Harmar , tr.  of  Beza’s  Sermons,  p.  195. 
blate1  (blat),  a.  [Formerly  also  written  blait, 
bleat;  appar.  < ME.  (Sc.)  blate,  < AS.  blat, 
pale,  ghastly;  cf.  OHG.  bleizza , lividness.] 
It.  Pale;  ghastly. — 2t.  Dull;  spiritless;  stu- 
P$-' — 3t-  Blunt;  curt.— 4.  Bashful;  diffident. 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  youngster’s  artless  heart  o’erflows  wi’  joy, 

But  blate  and  laithfu’  scarce  can  weel  behave. 

Burns,  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night. 
Says  Lord  Mark  Car,  “Ye  are  na  blate 
To  bring  us  the  news  o’  your  ain  defeat— 

Get  out  o’  my  sight  this  morning." 

Jacobite  Ballad , Johnnie  Cope. 
blate2  (blat),  a.  [Also  written  blait;  appar. 
< ME .blete,  naked,  bare,  < AS.  bleat,  miserable 
(naked?),  = OFries.  blat,  NFries.  bleat,  naked, 
miserable,  = MD.  blot,  D.  Moot,  naked,  bare,  = 
blot,  naked,  bare,  miserable,  mere,  = 
a,?,,'  bloz,  G.  bloss,  naked,  bare,  mere. 

.Cf,Mof2,]  Naked;  bare.  [Scotch.] 


[<  L.  blatero(n-),  a babbler, 
< blaterare,  babble : see  blat- 
ter.'] A senseless  babbler. 


I trusted  T.  P.  with  a weighty  se- 
cret, conjuring  him  that  it  should 
not  take  air  and  go  abroad,  . . . 
but  it  went  out  of  him  the  very 
next  day.  ...  I hate  such  blat- 
teroons.  Hoivell,  Letters,  ii.  75. 


xtx 

Anatomy  of  the  Cock- 
roach ( Blatta  ( Peripla - 
neta)  orientalis). — Fe- 


ui  icniu-iis ). — re 
male,  in  longitudinal  sec- 
tion. I-XX,  somites  of  the 
body ; i-ii,  abdominal  so- 
mites ; A,  antenna ; H,  po- 
sition of  heart ; N,  thoracic 
ganglia ; a , mouth  ; b,  eso- 
phagus; c,  ingluvies  or 
crop ; d,  proventriculus ; 
e,  pyloric  ca;ca  ; f,  chylific 
ventricle;  g , insertion  of 
Malpighian  caeca 


pron.  as  blate ) 
babble;  prate. 

II.  trans.  To  babble  or  prate  about. 

He  blates  to  me  what  has  passed  between  other  people 
and  him.  Pepys,  Diary  (ed.  1879),  IV.  46. 

blateratet,  v.  i.  [<  L.  blateratus,  pp.  of  blate- 
rare, babble.  Cf.  blatter.]  To  babble. 

Dlateration  (blat-e-ra'shon),  re.  [<  Lb.  blate- 
ratio(n-),<  L.  blaterare,  babble : see  blaterate.] 
_ Senseless  babble.  [Rare.] 


Blattidas  (blat'i-de),  re.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Blatta 1 + -idee.]  A 
family  of  cursorial  orthop- 
terous insects,  the  cock- 
roaches, coextensive  with 
the  division  Blattina  or  sub- 
order Cursoria,  or  even  the 
order  Dictyoptera.  They  have  a 
flattened,  lengthened,  ovate  body, 
with  head  retracted  into  the  large 
shield-like  prothorax;  long,  fila- 
mentous, many-jointed  antennae; 
long,  strong  cursorial  legs,  with 

setose  tibise ; 5- jointed  tarsi,  with  Malpighian  caeca-  h in- 
an  accessory  joint  or  plantula  be-  testine ; t,  rectum ;’  fc,  saii- 
tween  the  claws ; large  coriaceous  vary  receptacle ; i,  saii- 
fore  wings  which  overlap,  and  vary  gfa.^a  i lb>  labrum; 
longitudinal  folded  hind  wings,  ”’ivie.reJ>r“‘rSf”Kha!  v< 
both  sometimes  undeveloped  in 

females  The  genera,  species,  and  individuals  are  numer- 
ous, and  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  attain 
a very  large  size  in  the  tropics.  They  are  mostly  noc- 
turnal, or  live  m dark  places,  and  most  of  them  are 
omnivorous.  When  numerous  they  cause  much  annoy- 
ance and  injury,  as  in  bakeries,  granaries,  etc  ~ 
mif  Insecta. 

(blat'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  blatta,  a 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a blatta  or  cockroach. 

Blattina  (bla-ti'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Blatta 1 + 
-ina2.]  A group  of  cursorial  orthopterous  in- 
sects, including  only  the  family  Blattidce : same 
as  Cursoria,  2. 

blattoid  (blat'oid),  a.  [<  Blatta 1 + - oid.~\  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the 
Blattidce ; like  a cockroach. 

blaubok,  n.  See  blauwbok. 


blawort  (bla/wert),  n.  [Sc.,  also  blavert , bla- 
ver,  q.  v.,  < bla,  blae,  blue,  + wort I:  see  blae 
and  worfl-.']  1.  The  blue  corn-flower;  the 
bluebottle.— 2.  The  round-leafed  bell-flower. 

Jamieson. 

blay1  (bla),  n.  [Also  written  bley  ; < ME.  *blaye 
*bleye,  < AS.  blcege  = D.  blei  = G.  bleihe,  a blay.J 
A local  English  name  of  the  bleak. 
blay2,  a.  and  re.  Same  as  blae. 
blayberry,  re.  Same  as  blaeberry. 
blay-linen,  re.  Same  as  blae-linen. 
blaze1  (blaz),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  blase  (Sc. 
*bleeze,  earlier  blese)-,  < ME.  blase,  a flame,  < AS. 
blase,  blase,  a flame,  torch,  = MLG.  LG.  bias  = 
MHG.  bias,  a torch  (cf.  AS.  blast,  a flame) ; akin 
to  blaze 3,  q.  v.,  but  only  remotely,  if  at  all,  to 
blaze 2 q.v.  The  AS.  forms  blysa,  blysige,  a torch, 
etc.,  belong  to  another  root:  see  blush.]  If.  A 
torch;  a fire-brand.— 2.  A flame;  a flaming 
fire ; a conflagration. 

To  heaven  the  blaze  uprolled.  Croly. 

What  heaps  of  books  and  pamphlets  I now  we  shall 
have  a glorious  blaze.  Hawthorne , Old  Manse,  I. 

3.  Figuratively,  brilliant  sunlight;  effulgence ; 
brilliance : as,  the  blaze  of  day. 

,.As  thy  beautie  hath  made  thee  the  blaze  of  Italy,  so  wil 
thy  lightnesse  make  thee  the  bye  word  of  the  worlde. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  102. 


O,  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon  ! 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  80. 


4.  A sudden  kindling  up  or  bursting  out,  as  of 
fire,  passion,  etc. ; an  active  or  violent  disnlav  • 
wide  diffusion.  * ’ 

In  his  blaze  of  wrath.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 


The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but 
make  it  flame  again. 


small  thing  would 
Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  3. 


5.  In  the  game  of  poker,  a hand  (now  seldom 
or  never  used)  consisting  of  five  court-cards, 
ranking  between  two  pairs  and  three  of  a kind: 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  blaze  of  color  dis- 
played— in  a blaze,  on  fire ; in  flames.—  Like  blazes 
furiously;  m or  to  an  excessive  degree.  [Low.] 

The  other  little  ones  used  to  cry  like  blazes.  Mayhew. 

The  horse  was  so  maddened  by  the  wound,  and  the 
road  so  steep,  that  he  went  like  blazes. 

De  Quincey,  Spanish  Hun,  p.  24. 
The  blazes,  hell ; perdition.  Hence,  to  go  to  blazes  to 
go  to  perdition,  or  to  the  deuce.  [Slang.]=Syn.  2 Glare 

etc.  See  flame,  n.  ’ 

See  also  blaze1  (blaz),  v. ; pret.  blazed,  ppr.  blazing. 

[Early  mod.  E.  also  blase  (=  Sc.  bleeze,  blese ) ; 
< ME.  blasen,  blaze;  from  the  noun.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  burst  into  flame;  burn  with  a 
bright  flame  or  fervent  heat;  flame:  either 
literally  or  figuratively. 

Two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1363. 
Starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  728. 
2.  To  send  forth  a bright  light;  shine  like 
flame  or  fire : as,  a blazing  diamond. 


uiauuu n.  oee  oiauwoOK. 

perhaps  sam_e 


Icel.  bladlira,  talk  inarticulately,  talk  nonsense 
(bladhr,  nonsense),  = G.  dial,  bladdern , talk  non- 
sense ; partly  imitative,  and  the  same  as  blat- 
. -A*  To  talk  nonsense. 


as  blade  (see  blad%  and*  blade)-,  but  ef.  Gael. 
bladh  = Ir.  bladh , a part.]  1.  A large  piece  of 
anything;  a considerable  portion;  a flat  piece 
of  anything.— 2.  A slap ; a blow  or  stroke. 


I lift  mine  eyes,  and  all  the  windows  blaze 
With  forms  of  saints  and  holy  men  who  died. 

Longfellow , Sonnets  on  the  Divina  Commedia,  iv. 


7li  ” / ■ t , ,,  vLamiiimg. — »iap ; a uiow  or  stro&e. 

blather  (blaTH  er),  re.  [Sc.  also  blether;  cf.  blaufish  (bla'fish),  re.  [<  *blau,  prob.  same  as 
leel.  bladhr,  nonsense;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Sc.  bla,  blae,  dark,  livid  (see  blae),  + fish.]  Ae- 
Nonsense;  foolish  talk.— 2.  A person  who  cording  to  Pennant,  a name  of  the  blackfish 
talks  nonsense.  Centrolophus  pompilus.  See  cut  under  Centro- 

blathersklte  (blaTii'cr-skit),  re.  [Also  in  Sc.  lophus. 
bletherskite,  bletherskate;  < blather,  blether,  + blauncht,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  blanch L 
skate,  a tenn  of  contempt.]  1.  One  who  talks  blauwbok  (blou'bok),  re.  [D.,  lit.  blue  buck 
nonsense  in  a blustering  way;  a blusterer.  ' ” L-  - 

Henee  2.  A good-for-nothing  fellow;  a 
beat.”  [Scotch  and  Amer.] 
blathery  (blaTn'e-ri),  a.  and  re.  [Sc.,  < blather 
I.  «■  Unsubstantial;  trashy. 

II.  re.  That  which  is  unsubstantial,  trashy, 
or  deceptive. 


Blatta1  (blat'a),  re.  [L.,  an  insect  that  shuns  the 
hj-fnt,  a cockroach,  etc.]  1.  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Blattidce:  formerly  coextensive 
with  the  family,  but  now  greatly  restricted, 
ihus,  the  cockroach  or  common  black-beetle,  introduced 
from  the  East  into  Europe  and  America,  is  Blatta  (Peri- 
plamta ) orientalis.  See  cut  under  Blattidce. 

2.  [ I.  c.]  A member  of  this  genus. 

blatta2  (blat'a),  re.  [ML.]  A purple  silk  inter- 
woven with  gold,  used  in  the  early  middle  ages. 
Rock,  Textile  Fabrics. 

blatteant  (blat a.  [<  blatta 2 + -ean.] 
Purple ; of  a purple  color. 

“J^ter  (blat'er),  v.  i.  [=  G.  dial,  blattern, 
bladdern,  prate ; ef . L.  blaterare,  blacterare,  talk 
nonsense,  blatire,  babble  (cf.  blaterate)-,  cf. 
blather,  blate2,  bleat,  blab,  blabber , babble,  brab- 
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nauwDOK  (Dtou  Dok),  re.  [!).,  lit.  blue  buck, 
< blame  ( blaauw ),  = E.  blue,  + bok  = E.  buc) i1.] 

1 . The  Dutch  colonial  name  of  a South  African 
antelope,  Hippotragus  (or  ffigoceros)  leucophceus, 
given  on  account  of  its  bluish  appearance, 
caused  by  the  dark  hide  showing  through  light 
hair.  It  is  related  to  the  oryx,  addax,  etc.,  and  has 
rather  large  horns  curving  backward.  Also  called  Hue- 
buck,  blue  antelope , and  etaac. 

2.  A small  South  African  antelope  with  very 
short  straight  horns  and  heavy  hind  quarters. 

Also  spelled  blaubok. 

blaver,  blavert  (bla'ver,  -vert),  re.  Corrupt 
forms  of  blawort.  [Scotch.] 

Your  gloves  shall  be  o’  the  green  clover 
Come  lockerin’  to  your  hand, 

Well  dropper  o’er  wi’  blue  blavers, 

That  grow  amang  white  land. 

Gardener  Lad  (Anon.), 
blaw  (bla),  v. ; pret.  hletv , pp.  blawn,  ppr.  blaw- 
ing.  [Sc.,  = E.  blow1.]  I.  intrans.  To  blow; 
breathe ; publish ; brag ; boast ; magnify  in  nar- 
rative.—To  blaw  in  one’s  lug,  to  cajole;  flatter  a 
person.  Hence,  blaw-in-my-lug , a flatterer ; a wheedler. 
Scott. 

II.  trans.  To  flatter;  coax. 


The  cupola  blazes  with  gigantic  archangels,  stationed 
m a ring  beneath  the  supreme  figure  and  face  of  Christ. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  169. 

3.  To  be  conspicuous  ; shine  brightly  with  the 
brilliancy  of  talents,  heroic  deeds,  etc.  [Poetic.] 

TI  , Mighty  names 

Have  blazed  upon  the  world  and  passed  away. 

Bryant,  Fifty  Years. 
To  blaze  away,  to  fire  away ; keep  on  firing  (with  guns 
or  artillery) ; work  vigorously  or  with  enthusiasm.  See 
away,  12.— To  blaze  out.  (o)  To  throw  out  flame  or 
light;  shine  forth.  (6)  To  go  out  with  a flare,  (c)  To 
break  out  with  passion  or  excitement ; speak  or  act  vio- 
lently.  To  blaze  up,  to  burst  into  flame,  and  hence  into 
passion,  anger,  etc. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  set  in  a blaze.  [Rare.] 

Take  him  in  and  blaze  the  oak.  Hood. 

2.  To  temper  (steel)  by  covering  it  while  hot 

with  tallow  or  oil,  which  is  then  burned  off. 

3.  To  cause  to  shine  forth ; exhibit  vividly. 

Fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  219. 


So  spake  the  Father ; and,  unfolding  bright 
Toward  the  right  hand  his  glory,  on  the  Son 
Blazed  forth  unclouded  deity.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  65. 

To  blaze  outt,  to  bum  out;  figuratively,  exhaust  in  a 
blaze  of  passion  or  excess. 

blaze2  (blaz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  blazed,  ppr. 
blazing. ~ [<  ME.  blasen , blow,  as  a trumpet,  < 
AS.  *blcesan , blow  (=  MD.  blaesen , D.  blazon. 
blow,  sound  a trumpet,  = MLG.  blasen  = OHG. 
blasan,  MHG.  blasen , G.  blasen  = Icel.  bias  a = 
Sw.  bldsa  = Dan.  blcesey  blow,  = Goth,  blesan. 
in  comp,  nf  blesan,  puff  up) ; prob.,  with  forma- 
tive -5,  from  the  root  *bld  of  bldwan,  blow, 
breathe : see  blow l,  and  cf.  blast.  In  the  later 


blaze 

senses  confused  with  blazon,  q.  v.]  If.  To 
blow,  as  from  a trumpet. 

With  his  blake  clarioun 

He  gan  to  blasen  out  a soun 

As  lowde  as  beloweth  wynde  in  helle. 

Chaucer , House  of  Fame,  1.  1802. 

Hence  — 2.  To  publish;  make  well  known; 
announce  in  a public  manner. 

Till  we  can  find  a time 

To  blaze  your  marriage.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  3. 
To  tell  you  truth,  lady,  his  conceit  was  far  better  than 
I have  blazed  it  yet. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  ii.  2. 
Such  musick  worthiest  were  to  blaze 
The  peerless  highth  of  her  immortal  praise. 

Milton , Arcades,  i.  74. 

3f.  To  disclose ; betray ; defame. 

To  cover  shame,  I took  thee ; never  fear 
That  I would  blaze  myself. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  ii.  1. 

4.  In  her.,  to  blazon.  See  blazon , n .,  1 and  2. 

You  should  have  blazed  it  thus  : he  bears  a tierce  sable 
between  two  tierces  or.  Peacham. 

Braggadochio  . . . did  shew  his  shield, 

Which  bore  the  Sunne  brode  blazed  in  a golden  field. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  14. 

blaze2  (blaz),  n.  [<  biased,  v.]  Publication ; the 
act  of  spreading  widely  by  report.  [Poetic.] 
For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame  ? 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  47. 

blaze3  (blaz),  n.  [=  D.  hies  = MLG.  blesse  - 
MHG.  blasse,  G.  blasse  ==  Icel.  blesi  = Sw.  bias 
and  blasa  = Dan.  blis,  a white  spot  or  streak  on 
the  forehead  (G.  blasse  also  paleness)  ; from  the 
adj.  represented  by  OHG.  bias,  whitish,  MHG. 
bias,  bald,  pale,  weak,  G.  Mass,  pale,  wan,  orig. 
‘shining’ ; connected  with  blazed,  a torch,  flame : 
see  Maze !;  cf.  Icel.  blasa,  lie  open  to  view.]  1. 
A white  spot  on  the  face  of  a horse,  cow,  ox, 
etc.  See  cut  under  blesbolc. 

A square  blaze  in  his  [a  sacred  ox’s]  forehead. 

Cowley,  Plagues  of  Egypt,  note  to  st.  16. 

2.  A white  mark  made  on  a tree,  as  by  remov- 
ing a piece  of  the  bark,  to  indicate  a boundary, 
or  a path  or  trail  in  a forest.  [Orig.  American.] 
— 3.  A local  English  name  of  the  bleak. 
blaze3  (blaz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  blazed,  ppr. 
Mazing.  [=  MLG.  blesset,  pp. ; < blaze3,  n.] 

1.  To  mark  with  a white  spot  on  the  face,  as 
a horse : only  in  the  perfect  participle  blazed. — 

2.  To  set  a mark  on,  as  a tree,  usually  by  cut- 
ting off  a piece  of  its  bark,  so  as  to  show  a 
white  spot. 

As  for  me,  the  son  and  the  father  of  Uncas,  lam  a Mazed 
pine  in  the  clearing  of  the  pale-faces. 

Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxxiii. 

3.  To  indicate  or  mark  out,  as  by  cutting  off 
pieces  of  the  bark  of  a number  of  trees  in  suc- 
cession: as,  to  Maze  a path  through  a forest. 

Champollion  died  in  1832,  having  done  little  more  than 
blaze  out  the  road  to  be  traveled  by  others.  Nott. 

blaze4  (blaz),  n.  [E.  dial,  (not  found  in  ME. 
or  AS.),  = MLG.  blase,  a bladder.  = OHG.  bla- 
sa, MHG.  blase,  G.  blasen,  a bladder,  bubble, 
blister,  pimple ; from  the  verb  Maze 3 (=  OHG. 
bldsan,  MHG.  G.  blasen ),  blow : see  Maze 3,  and 
cf.  blast  and  Mister .]  A pimple.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
blaze5  (blaz),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  Same  as 
brash1,  4 (a). 

blaze6  (blaz),  n.  pi.  Irregular  spelling  of  Maes, 
plural  of  Mae.  See  Mae,  n. 
blazer1  (bla'zer),  n.  [<  blaze1  + -er1.]  1.  Any- 
thing that  blazes,  or  is  intensely  luminous  or 
hot : as,  the  day  was  a Mazer. — 2.  A dish  under 
which  there  is  a receptacle  for  coals  to  keep  it 
hot. — 3.  A bright-colored  loose  coat,  usually  of 
flannel,  worn  by  tennis-  and  cricket-players. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  as  follows : The  uniform  of 
the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, is  bright  red,  and  the  Johnian  jackets  have  for 
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bleach-field 

[<  Hazel  + -tf1.]  Burning 


wort  (Chainselirium  luteum),  of  the  l&mily  Melanthiacex,  blclzy  (bla'zi),  a. 
the  roots  of  which  yield  a bitter  tonic,  (c)  A composite,  bnirhtly;  blazing:  "as,  a blazy  fire.  [Rare.] 
plant,  Lacinaria  squarrosa,  constituting  one  of  the  many  vi  J \ Middle  Eu ill «h  form  of  h lee 

popular  remedies  for  rattlesnake-bites.  Diet,  »■  A Miacile  Jhngiisn  iorm  01 Oiee. 

3.  A stampede  of  pack-mules  or  other  animals  -ble.  [ME.  -blej-bel,  -ml,  -by l,  -bul),  < Ob . 


-ble, 


from  a central  point.  [Western  U.  S.  slang.] 
blazon  (bla'zn),  n.  [<  ME.  Mason,  blasoun,  a 
shield,  = MD.  blasoen,  D.  blazoen,  < pF.  blason, 
blazon  (=  Pr.  blezo,  blizo  = Sp.  blason  = Pg.  bla- 
sao,  brasao  = It.  blasone),  a shield  with  a coat  of 
arms  painted  on  it,  the  coat  of  arms  itself  (the 
Pr.  and  Sp.  terms  mean  also  honor,  glory,  fame) ; 
usually  referred  to  MHG.  blasen,  OHG.  bldsan, 
blow,  hence  sound  a trumpet,  proclaim,  blaze 
(see  blaze3) ; by  some  to  blazed ; but  the  orig. 
sense  ‘shield,’  with  other  facts,  is  against  such 
derivation.  In  ME.  and  mod.  E.  blaze 2 and 
blazon  are  of  course  associated  in  thought.]  1 . 
In  her.,  a shield  with  arms  on  it ; armorial  bear- 
ings ; a coat  of  arms ; a banner  bearing  arms. 

The  chief  functionaries  of  city  and  province,  ...  all 
marching  under  emblematical  standards  or  time-honored 
blazons.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  533. 

2.  A description  in  technical  language  of  ar- 
morial bearings.  Peculiar  anil  fantastic  changes  in- 
troduced by  certain  heralds  are  chiefly  in  the  blazon,  and 
not  in  the  graphic  representation : thus,  when  the  arms  of 
nobles  are  described  by  precious  stones  (sapphire  instead 
of  azure,  topaz  instead  of  or,  and  the  like),  or  when  the 
arms  of  sovereigns  are  described  by  the  planets,  the 
description  only  is  peculiar,  the  drawing  and  coloring  of 
the  achievement  being  of  the  same  character  as  those  of 
ordinary  bearings. 

3f.  Interpretation;  explanation. 

I think  your  blazon  to  be  true.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 


mod.  F.  -ble  = Pr.  Sp.  -ble  = Pg.  -vel  - - It.  -bile, 
< L.  -bilis,  acc.  -bilem,  a suffix  (<  -hi-  + -li-s), 
forming  adjectives,  usually  with  a passive  sig- 
nification, from  verbs  ending  with  one  of  the 
vowels  -a,  -e,  -i,  -i,  -6,  -u,  being  the  root-  or 
stem-vowel  or  (as  usually  -t)  a mere  insertion, 
as  in  admird-bilis,  dele-bilis,  sepeli-bilis,  cred-i- 
bilis,  igno-bilis,  md-bilis,  volu-bilis,  etc. ; rarely 
from  perfect  participles,  as  in  flex-i-bilis,  plaus- 
i-bilis,  etc.  See  further  under  -able.  Adjec- 
tives in  -ble  are  accompanied  by  adverbs  in 
-My,  contr.  from  -ble-ly,  and  nouns  in  -ble-ness 
or,  according  to  the  L.,  in  -bil-ity,  as  credi-ble, 
credi-bleness,  credi-bility.  In  many  words  the 
term,  -ble  is  of  different  origin,  as  in  nimble, 
hamble,  humble,  marble,  parable,  syllable,  etc., 
divided  etymologically  nimb-le,  liumb-le,  etc., 
the  real  term,  being  -le,  of  various  origin.] 
A suffix  of  Latin  origin,  occurring  in  adjectives 
having  originally  a passive  signification,  which 
is  retained  more  or  less  fully  in  adjectives  ac- 
companied by  verbs  derived  from  the  infinitive 
or  perfect  participle  (English  -ate  or  -it)  of  the 
same  Latin  verb,  as  in  commendable,  admirable, 
dissoluble,  etc.,  habitable,  imitable,  tolerable,  navi- 
gable, etc.,  credible,  etc.,  but  is  not  obvious  in 
adjectives  not  accompanied  by  such  verbs,  as 
in  equable,  delectable,  horrible,  terrible,  ignoble, 
voluble,  feeble,  etc.  In  English  it  is  felt  and  used 
as  a suffix  only  with  the  preceding  vowel,  -able 
or .-ible.  See  -able,  -ible. 
blea1,  a.  and  n.  See  blae. 
blea2  (ble),  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps  < 
blea1  = blae,  pale  (see  blae).  Cf.  Sc.  blae,  blay, 
rough  parts  of  wood  left  in  sawing  or  boring.] 
The  part  of  a tree  immediately  under  the  bark ; 
the  alburnum  or  white  wood.  [Rare.] 
bleaberry,  n.  Same  as  blaeberry. 


4.  Publication;  show:  celebration;  pompous 
display,  either  by  words  or  by  other  means. 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

blazon  (bla'zn),  v.  t.  [=  MD.  blasoenen  = G. 
blasoniren,  < F.  blasonner,  blazon,  = Sp.  blaso- 
nar,  blazon,  brag,  boast,  = It.  blasonare,  blazon 
(ML.  blazonare) ; from  the  noun.  Cf.  blaze 3 in  „lca,„cli„ 

similar  senses.]  1.  To  explain  m proper  her-  bleach1  (blech),  v.  [<  ME.  bleclien,  < AS.  blwcan 
aldic  terms  (the  arms  or  bearings  on  a shield).  Ueeken  = OHG.  bleichen,  MHG.  G.  bici- 

chen  = Icel.  bleikja  = Sw.  bleka  = Dan.  blege), 
make  white,  cause  to  fade  (cf.  blacian , become 
white  or  pale),  < blae,  pale,  bleak:  see  bleak1, 
blake.']  I.  trans.  To  make  white  or  whiter  by- 
removing  color;  whiten;  blanch;  make  pale; 
specifically,  to  whiten  (as  linen,  etc.)  by  wash- 
ing and  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air  and 
sunlight,  or  by  chemical  preparations.  See 
bleaching. 

Immortal  liberty,  whose  look  sublime 
Hath  bleached  the  tyrant’s  cheek  in  every  varying  clime. 

Smollett,  Ode  to  Independence. 
The  bones  of  men, 

In  some  forgotten  battle  slain, 

And  bleached  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii  5. 
The  robed  and  mitred  apostles,  bleached  and  rain-washed 
by  the  ages,  rose  into  the  blue  air  like  huge  snow  figures. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  210. 
= Syn.  Blanch,  etc.  See  whiten. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  become  white  in  any  man- 
ner ; become  pale  or  colorless. 

Along  the  snows  a stiffened  corse, 

Stretched  out  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

Thomson,  Winter,  L 321. 

2.  To  become  morally  pure.  [Rare.] 
bleach1^  a.  [<  ME.  bleche  (bleclie),  < AS.  blmc, 
var.  of  blae,  pale:  see  bleak1,  blake,  and  cf. 
Don  Juanj  xi.  31.  -kbleach1,  v.]  1.  Pale.— 2.  Bleak. 

bleach1  (blech),  n.  [<  ME.  bleclie,  < AS.  blceco, 
paleness,  < Mac,  pale:  see  bleak1.']  If.  A dis- 
ease of  the  skin.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny. — 2. 
[<  bleach1,  ®.]  An  act  of  bleaching;  exposure 
to  the  sun  or  other  bleaching  agency  or  influ- 
ence. 

What  is  known  as  “the  three-quarter  bleach  ” with  flax. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  249. 

bleach2f  (blech),  n.  [A  var.  of  bletch,  q.  v.} 
“n—  -ment.1  The  act  of  blazoning;  emblazonment,  ^l^ing;  any  substance  used  for  blacking. 
,'dsre-  blazonry  (bla'zn-ri),,,.  L<fiazon  + -ry.]  l.»( 

ports:  as,  ‘‘blazers  of  cryme,”  Spenser,  F.  Q., 


King  Edward  gave  to  them  the  coat  of  arms  which  I am 
not  herald  enough  to  blazon  into  English.  Addison. 

2.  To  depict  (armorial  bearings)  according  to 
the  rules  of  heraldry.  [An  incorrect  use  of 
the  word,  not  recognized  by  heralds.] — 3.  To 
inscribe  with  arms,  or  some  ornament ; adorn 
with  blazonry. 

The  blood-red  flag  of  the  Sacred  Office  . . . blazoned 
upon  either  side  with  the  portraits  of  Alexander  and  of 
Ferdinand.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  iii.  166. 

What  matter  whose  the  hillside  grave, 

Or  whose  the  blazoned  stone? 

Whittier,  The  Countess. 

4.  To  deck;  embellish;  adorn  as  with  bla- 
zonry. 

Then  blazons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form. 

Garth,  The  Dispensary,  ii. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  was  a bed  of  glorious  grass, 
blazoned  with  flowers. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen, 

5.  To  display:  exhibit  conspicuously; 
known;  publisn. 

For  better  farre  it  were  to  hide  their  names, 

Than  telling  them  to  blazon  out  their  blames. 

Spenser,  Teares  of  the  Muses. 
Blazoning  our  injustice  everywhere. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  4. 

And  blazon  o’er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 

Byron, 

6.  To  proclaim  or  publish  boastingly;  boast  of. 
My  friend  Lancelot  is  not  a man  to  blazon  anything. 

Irving , Salmagundi,  p.  124. 

blazoner  (bla'zn-er),  n.  1.  One  who  blazons ; 
a herald. — 2.  One  who  publishes  or  proclaims 
with  strong  or  extravagant  praise. 


, p.  280. 

make 


many  years  been  called  blazers.  Up  to' a few  years  ago  blazoning  (bla'zn-ing),  n.  In  her.,  the  art  of 
the  inaccurate  modern  use  of  blazer  for  a jacket  of  any  describing  armorial  bearings.  See  blazon,  n. 
other  colour  than  red  was  un|nown^  7thser  |m  43&  blazonmej?t  (bla'zn-ment),  n.  [<  blazon  + 

blazer2  (bla  zer),  n.  [(blaze3  + -er1.]  1 Diazonry  101a  zn-n;, ».  ooazon -r -ry.  j x.  chz'.va,) 

who  blazes ; one  who  publishes  and  spreads  re-  The  al/  ^ deseribi’ns  or  explaining  coats  of 


II.  ix.  25. — 2f.  A blazoner. 
blazer3  (bla'zer),  n.  [<  blaze 3 + -er1.]  One 
who  blazes  a tree. 

blazingly  (blfi'zing-li),  adv.  In  a blazing  man- 
+ner. 

blazing-star  (bla'zing-star'),  n.  1.  In  her.,  a 
comet  used  as  a bearing.  It  is  represented  bend- 
wise  as  a star  of  six  points  with  a tail  streaming  from  it. 
2.  A name  in  the  United  States  for  several 
very  different  plants,  (a)  Aletris  farinosa,  a low 
herbaceous  plant,  of  the  family  Lilxacese,  with  whitish 
mealy  flowers.  The  roots  are  bitter,  and  have  some  re- 
pute in  medicine.  Also  called  colic-root,  (b)  The  star- 


r £ j .,  . - i . . , r.  m 1.  One  who  bleaches ; 

The  art  of  describing  or  explaining  coats  of  oM  h 1 000  't’ion  ig  to  whiten  cloth.- 2. 
arms  in  proper  heraldic  terms  and  method.  A vessel  used  in  bleaching.- 3.  A large  shal- 
Bob  has  done  more  to  set  the  public  right  on  this  im-  iow  w00(jen  tub,  lined  with  metal,  used  in  dis- 

portant  point  of  blazonry  than  the  whole  College  of  Her-  , ....  v ’ , o 

aids.  Lamb,  Newspapers  Thirty -five  Years  ago.  ★tilling  petroleum , a settling-tub. 

?•  *-wn  *»«-.<*  warKsa  ■v’Awsssfls 

an  establishment  where  the  bleaching  of  tex- 
tile fabrics,  etc.,  is  carried  on. 

Young  reprobates  dyed  in  the  wool  with  perversity  are 
taken  into  a kind  of  moral  bleachery  and  come  out  white 
as  lambs.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  354. 


heraldic  devices;  brilliant  decoration;  splen- 
dor. 

The  gorgeous  building  and  wild  blazonry  of  that  shrine 
of  St.  Mark’s.  Buskin. 


So  much  subtler  is  a human  mind  than  the  mtside 
tissues  which  make  a sort  of  blazonry  or  clockface  for  it. 

George  Eliot,  Middleman*,  1. 12.  bleach-field  (blech'feld),  n.  A field  where  cloth 
3.  Figuratively,  display.  or  yarn  is  bleached. 


bleaching 

bleaching  (ble'ching),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bleachX.] 
The  art  or  process  of  freeing  textile  fibers  and 
fabrics,  and  various  other  substances  (such  as 
materials  for  paper,  ivory,  wax,  oils),  from 
their  natural  color,  and  rendering  them  white, 
or  nearly  SO.  The  ancient  method  of  bleaching  by 
exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  and  wetting,  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  chemical  preparations,  the  chief  of 
which  are  chlorin  and  sulphurous  acid,  the  latter  being 
used  especially  for  animal  (silk  and  wool)  and  the  former 
for  vegetable  fibers  (cotton,  flax,  etc.).  Sodium  peroxid 
is  employed  for  both  vegetable  and  animal  fibers,  hydro- 
gen peroxid  for  animal  fibers,  and  potassium  perman- 
ganate sometimes  for  textile  materials.  Electrolytic 
bleaching  processes  also  have  been  introduced.  The 
bleaching  of  glass  is  effected  by  the  use  of  chemical 
agents,  usually  braunite,  saltpeter,  arsenious  acid,  and 
minium  or  red  lead. 

bleaching-liquid  (ble'ching-lik" wid),  n.  A 
liquid  for  bleaching;  specifically,  blanching- 
liquor. 

bleaching-powder  (ble'ching-pou//der),  n.  A 
powder  made  by  exposing  slaked  lime  to  the 
action  of  chlorin;  chlorid  of  lime.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a mixture  ol  slaked  lime  and  a double  salt  of 
calcium  chlorid  and  calcium  hypochlorite.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal agent  used  in  bleaching  textile  fabrics,  and  is  also  a 
powerful  disinfectant. 

bleak1  (blek),  a.  [Also  assibilated  bleach 
(obs.),  dial,  Make,  q.  v. ; < ME.  bleke  (assibilated 
bleche)  (also  bleike,  prob.  due  to  Icel.),  earlier 
blake,  Male  (i.e.,  blah,  different  from  bldk,  black, 
though  to  some  extent  confused  with  it),  pale, 
wan,  < AS.  blac  (var.  blase,  whence  prob.  ult.  E. 
bleach1,  a.,  q.  v.),  pale,  wan,  also  bright,  "shining 
(=  OS.  blek , pale,  shining,  = D.  bleelc  = MLG. 
blek,  LG.  blek  = OHG.  bleih,  MUG.  G.  Welch  = 
Icel.  bleikr  = Sw.  blek  = Dan.  bleg,  pale,  wan),  < 
blican  (pret.  bide,  pp.  blicen),  shine,  = OS.  blikan 
= OPries.  blika,  shine,  = D.  blijken  (pret.  Week), 
appear,  = Icel.  bUkja,  blika,  shine,  = OHG.  blih- 
han,  shine  (MHG.  blican , G.  bleichen,  grow  pale, 
mixed  with  weak  verb  bleichen,  bleach:  see 
bleach1,  v.),  akin  to  Skfc.  s/  bliraj,  shine,  and 
perhaps  to  Gr.  <j>Hyuv,  burn,  blaze,  flame, 
L .flamma,  flame,  fulgere,  shine,  etc. : see  flame, 
fulgent,  phlegm,  phlox,  etc.  Related  E.  words 
are  blank,  blink,  bleach1,  perhaps  black,  and 
bright1.']  If.  Pale;  pallid;  wan;  of  a sickly  hue. 
With  a face  dedly,  bleyk,  and  pale.  Lydgate. 

She  looked  as  pale  and  as  bleak  as  one  laid  out  dead. 

Foxe , Martyrs  (Agnes  Wardall). 

2.  Exposed  to  cold  and  winds ; desolate  ; bare 
of  vegetation. 

Say,  will  ye  bless  the  bleak  Atlantic  shore  ? 

Pope , Cho.  to  Brutus. 

Wastes  too  bleak  to  rear  the  common  growth  of  earth. 

Wordsworth. 

It  is  rich  land,  but  upon  a clay,  and  in  a very  bleak 
high,  exposed  situation.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  258. 

3.  Cheerless;  dreary. 

Her  desolation  presents  us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and 
barren  prospects.  Addison. 

4.  Cold ; chill ; piercing ; desolating. 

Entreat  the  north 

To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  7. 

The  night  was  bleak  ; the  rain  fell ; the  wind  roared. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 

bleak1!,  v.  [<  bleak1,  a. ; var.  of  bleach1.]  I. 
trans.  To  make  white  or  pale ; bleach. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  white  or  pale. 
bleak2  (blek),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  bleke,  dial. 
blick;  = Icel.  bleikja  = OHG.  bleicha,  MHG. 
blicke;  from  the  adj.  bleak  (Icel.  bleikr,  OHG. 
bleih),  from  the  pale  color  of  its  scales  (see 
bleak1).  The  synonymous  term  blay1,  < AS. 
blcege  = D.  Wei  = G.  bleihe,  is  not  directly  con- 
nected with  bleak 2.]  An  English  name  of  a 
small  eyprinoid  fish,  Alburnus  alburnus.  Other 
forms  of  the  name  are  bleik,  blick.  Also  called 
blay. 

bleak3t,  v.  t.  [Var.  of  bleach 2 and  black,  v.] 
To  blacken ; darken.  Cotgrave. 
bleakish  (ble'kish),  a.  [<  bleak1  + Ash1.] 
Moderately  bleak ; somewhat  bleak. 

A northerly  or  bleakish  easterly  wind. 

_ Dr.  G.  Cheyne,  Ess.  on  Health, 

bleakly  (blek'li),  adv.  In  a bleak  manner  or 
situation:  as,  the  wind  howls  bleakly. 

Neere  the  sea-coast  they  bleakely  seated  are. 

May,  tr.  of  Lucan,  ix. 

bleakness  (blek'nes),  n.  [<  bleak1  + -wess.] 
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bleed 


v'  ^ ^E*  hUren>  blerien,  < blere , bleary1  (bler'i),  a.  [<  blear 1 + -yi.]  1.  Bleared; 
bleriy  E.  blear,  a.  This  same  verb,  with  a short  rheumy;  dim : as,  bleary  red  eyes. — 2.  Blurred; 
vowel  arising  in  the  preterit,  became  bier , confused;  cloudy;  misty. 
blirre  blurre , now  blur,  q.  v Connected  re-  0h  give  me  back  my  native  hills, 

motely  with  Dan.  bhre , also  plire,  blink,  = Sw.  If  bleak  or  bleary,  grim  or  gray. 

plira,  dial,  Mira,  and  blura,  blink  (cf.  dial.  Cumberland  Ballad, 

blirra  fojr  augu,  quiver  before  the  eyes,  of  bleary-,  n.  See  bleery. 

er  heat),  = LG.  pliiren,  plyren,  pliren.  bleat  (blet),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  bleten,  < AS.  blastan 

— D.  blatert,  bleeten  = MLG.  LG.  bleten  = OHG. 

TVTTX/T  7, 7 - i*  i i...  . ...  . 
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summer  heat),  = LG.  pliiren,  plyren,  pliren, 
blink.]  I.  intrans.  To  have  watery  or  in- 
flamed eyes;  be  blear-eyed. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  affect  (the  eyes)  with  flow- 
ing tears  or  rheum  so  that  the  sight  is  dimmed 
and  indistinct;  make  rheumy  and  dim:  as, 
“ blered  her  eyes,”  Piers  Plowman. 

To  his  bleared  and  offended  sense, 

There  seems  a hideous  fault  blazed  in  the  object. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Tease  the  lungs  and  blear  the  sight.  Cowper,  Task,  iii. 
2.  To  blur,  as  the  face  with  weeping ; obscure ; 
obfuscate. 


bldzan,  MHG.  blazen , G.  dial,  blassen , blatzen , 
bleat ; cf.  G.  bldken , bleat,  bellow  (see  balk 2, 
b°llc\  L.  balare,  bleat  (see  balant),  Gr.  3ty- 
Xaadai , bleat,  phjxfi,  Dor.  pfkaxA,  a bleating : all 
perhaps  ult.  of  imitative  origin,  like  baa , q.  v.J 
To  cry  as  a sheep,  goat,  or  calf;  also,  as  a snipe. 
Then  suddenly  was  heard  along  the  main 
To  low  the  ox,  to  bleat  the  woolly  train. 

_ Pope,  Odyssey,  xii. 

bleat  (blet),  n.  [<  bleat,  The  cry  of  a 
sheep,  goat,  or  calf;  also,  of  a snipe. 

The  bleat  of  flocks,  the  breath  of  flowers. 

. . . ..  Moir,  HarebelL 

And  got  a calf  ... 

Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 

_ Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

bleater  (ble'ter),  n.  An  animal  that  bleats; 
specifically,  a sheep. 

^ v»iv.  * co^»  stiff  soils  the  bleaters  oft  complain 

And  blear'd  mine  eyes.  * ^ gouty  ails.  j 0hn  Dyer,  Fleece,  i. 

Gascoigne,  The  Fruits  of  Fetters,  bleauntt,  n.  [ME.,  also  written  hleeaunt,  ble- 
hand , bliand,  blihand ; = MLG.  bliant  (with  term. 

VTO  n rl  funrvi  An!  ..  \ IfTTn  7.  J-  7.  i i-  / 


Stem  facea  bleared  with  immemorial  watch. 

Lowell , Cathedral. 

To  blear  one’s  eyesf,  figuratively,  to  deceive;  hood- 
wink; blind. 

They  wenen  that  no  man  may  hem  bigile, 

But  by  my  thrift,  yet  shal  I blere  her  eye. 

Chaucer , Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  129. 
Entising  dames  my  patience  still  did  proue. 


blear1  (bier),  a.  and  n.  [ME.  blere , bleri,  blery, 
in  comp,  also  bier-,  bleer-,  AS.  blere,  weak  nom. 
sing,  bleria  (ML.  blurus),  orig.  ‘having  a blaze 
or  white  spot,’  hence  ‘white-headed  or  bald’ 
(blere,  n.,  an  onyx),  = MD.  bluer,  bald,  hare, 
= LG.  bleer,  having  a blaze  on  the  face,  etc. ; 
from  the  stem  of  blaze3,  a white  spot:  see 
blaze3.  Prom  its  frequent  use  with  eye,  eyed, 
the  word  lost  its  orig.  meaning  (already  dis- 
appearing from  AS.)  and  acquired  a deflected 
sense,  which  developed  further  in  the  verb, 
leading  finally  to  blur,  t>.]  I.  a.  1.  Dim  from 
a watery  discharge  or  other  superficial  affec- 
tion : applied  only  to  the  eyes. 

A wit  that  can  make  your  perfections  ao  transparent, 
that  every  blear  eye  may  look  through  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  1. 

2.  Producing  dimness  of  vision;  blinding. 
[Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  155. 

3.  Dim;  indistinct;  confused  in  outlines. 

II.  n.  Something  that  obscures  the  sight. 

Nor  is  the  blear  drawn  easy  o’er  her  e’e. 

A.  Boss,  Helenore,  p.  91. 
blear2t  (bier),  v.  [<  ME.  bleren;  origin  ob- 
scure.] I.  trans.  To  thrust  (out);  protrude. 


varied  from  orig.)  = MHG.  blialt,  bliat,  < OP.’ 
bliaut,  bliaud,  bliat,  earlier  blialt,  (mod.  P.  dial. 
blaude,  Maude : see  blouse)  = Pr.  blial,  bliau, 
bliaut,  blizaut  = Sp.  Pg.  brial;  ML.  blialdus, 
bliaudus , blisaudus , a kind  of  tunic ; origin  un- 
known.]  A garment  common  to  both  sexes 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. As  worn  by  women,  it  was  a tunic  placed  over 
the  chemise,  usually  with  long  and  loose  sleeves,  and  held 
by  a girdle,  except  perhaps  when  a garment  was  worn 
above  it.  That  for  men  was  worn  as  an  outer  garment 
and  especially  over  the  armor,  in  which  case  it  is  hard 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  tabard,  which  afterward  re- 
placed  it.  For  mounted  men  it  was  divided  nearly  to  the 
girdle,  to  enable  the  rider  to  sit  in  the  saddle. 

A blewe  bleaunt  obofe  brade  him  al  ovir. 

King  Alisaunder , p.  167. 
Blysnande  whyt  wat3  hyr  bleaunt. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  163. 
bleb  (bleb),  n.  [Another  form  of  Mob,  q.  v.] 
1.  A blister  or  pustule.— 2.  A bubble,  as  in 
water  or  other  fluid,  or  in  a substance  that  has 
been  fluid,  as  glass. 

Arsenic  abounds  with  air  blebs.  Kirwan. 

blebby  (bleb'i),  a.  [<  bleb  + -y1.]  Pull  of 
blebs,  blisters,  or  bubbles. 

[Meionite]  fuses  ...  to  a white  blebby  glass. 

fTh  " , , . , . ' ' v Dana,  System  of  Mineral.  (1868),  p.  318. 

[lheyj  stood  staring  and  gaping  upon  Him,  wagging  hlprfr  „ rii,.,  /•  , - ....  , . 

leir  heads,  writhing  their  mouths,  yea  blearing  out their  , '■>7e1rA  L-Also  (m  def.  1)  assibilated 


.v  - l , . unu  gaping  upon  ii nil,  wagging 

their  heads,  writhing  their  mouths,  yea  blearing  out  their 
tongues.  Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  ii.  173; 

ii.  intrans.  To  thrust  out  the  tongue  in  mock- 
ery. 

He  baltyrde,  he  bleryde,  he  braundyschte  ther-after. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  782. 

blearedness  (bler'ed-nes),  ».  [<  bleared,  pp. 
of  blear1,  + -«es.s.]  The  state  of  being  bleared 
or  blurred  with  rheum.  Holland.  bioAh-RAi-  n. 

blear-eye  (bler'i),  n.  [Rather  from  blear-eyed,  bled'  rbwn 
a.,  than  from  blear1,  a.,  + eye.  Cf.LG  .bleer-oge, 
plUr-oge^  blear-eye,  from  the  adj.  See  blear-  bll et  (ble)  n 


eyed.]  In  med.,  a disease  of  the  eyelids,  con- 
sisting in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  margins, 
with  a gummy  secretion  from  the  Meibomian 
glands ; lippitude.  Also  called  blear-eyedness. 
blear-eyed  (bler'id),  a.  [<  ME.  Weereyed,  bler- 
eyed,  bler-eighed,  Mere-iyed,  etc.,  = LG.  bleer- 
oged,  blarr-oged,  also  pliir-oged  (Dan.  plir-iijet) : 
see  blear,  a.,  and  eye , n.  The  term  orig.  re- 
ferred to  the  white  film  often  seen  in  the  eyes  — — *** um,  euamuere. 

of  horses  and  cows,  and  then  to  any  watery  . Mrs‘  Browning,  Romaunt  of  the  Page, 

condition  of  the  eyes.]  1.  Having  the  eyes  olee“  (bled),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bled,  ppr.  Weed- 
dimmed  or  inflamed  by  flowing  tears  or  rheum:  ^E.  bleden,  < AS.  Medan,  bleed  (= 

OrTiPB  7)7/?/7/t  — 7i7/ia/7/im  t n 7.7tj 


bletch;  < ME.  blek,  bleke,  appar.  AaS.  blase  (= 
Icel.  blek  — Sw.  black  = Dan.  Mask,  ink),  prop, 
neut.  of  the  adj.  blcec,  black:  see  black,  n.]  1. 

Any  black  fluid  substance,  as  black  ink,  black! 
mg  for  leather,  or  black  grease. — 2.  Soot; 
smut. — 3f.  A black  man. — 4.  A local  English 
name  of  the  coalfish,  Pollachius  virens. 

[Now  only  prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 
bleckbok  (blek'bok),  n.  Same  as  bleekbok. 

Preterit  and  past  participle  of 

— „ ...  [<  ME.  Wee,  Me,  bleo,  < AS.  bleoh, 
bltoh,  usually  contr.  bled,  blio,  color,  hue,  com- 
plexion, = OS.  bli  - OFries.  Mi,  bite,  North 
Pries,  blay,  color.]  Color ; hue  ; complexion. 

Thou  art  bryght  of  blee.  Eglamour,  1.  933. 

I have  a lemman 

As  bright  of  blee  as  is  the  silver  moon. 

Greene,  George-a-Green. 

White  of  blee  with  waiting  for  me 
Is  the  corse  in  the  next  chambere. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Romaunt  of  the  Page. 


The  quality  of  being  bleak;  coldness;  desola- 
tion:  as,  “the  bleakness  of  the  air,”  Addison. 

The  landscape  will  lose  its  melancholy  bleakness  and 
acquire  a beauty  of  its  own. 

Hawthorne , Twice-Told  Tales,  II. 
bleaky  (ble'ki),  a.  [Extended iormotbleak1, a.] 
Bleak;  open;  unsheltered;  cold;  chill.  [Rare.] 
The  bleaky  top  of  rugged  hills. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iii. 


Crook-back’d  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-ey'd. 

Sackville,  Ind.  to  Mir.  for  Mags. 
2.  Wanting  in  perception  or  understanding ; 
short-sighted. 

blear-eyedness  (bler'Id-nes),  n.  Same  as  blear- 

eye. 

bleariness  (bler'i-nes),  n.  [<  bleary  + -ness.] 
Blearedness. 

blearnesst  (bler'nes),  n.  [<  Wear1,  a.,  + -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  blear.  TJdall,  Mark  x. 
blear- witted  (hler'wit"'ed),  o.  Dull;  stupid. 

They  were  very  blear-witted,  i’  faith,  that  could  not  dis- 
cem  the  gentleman  in  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  2. 


OPries.  bleda  = D.  bloeden  — LG.  bidden  = 
OHG.  bluotan,  MHG.  G.  bluten,  = Icel.  blasdha 
= Sw.  bloda  = Dan.  Mode),  < Mod,  blood:  see 
bloody  and  cf.  bless1-.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  void  or 
emit  blood ; drop,  or  run  with,  blood : as,  the 
wound  bled  profusely ; his  nose  bleed s. 

Many  upon  the  seeing  of  others  bleed  . . . themselves 
are  ready  to  faint,  as  if  they  bled.  Bacon. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  feel  pity,  sorrow,  or  an- 
guish; be  filled  with  sympathy  or  grief:  with 
for:  as,  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 

Take  your  own  will ; my  very  heart  bleeds  for  thee. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii.  3. 
I bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  Shak.,  T.  of  a!,  i.  2. 

3f.  To  come  to  light:  in  allusion  to  the  old 
superstitious  belief  that  the  body  of  a murdered 


Heed 

person  would  begin  to  bleed  if  tbe  murderer 
approached  it. 

The  murdering  of  her  Marquis  of  Ancre  will  yet  bleed, 
as  some  fear.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  19. 

4.  To  shed  one’s  blood;  be  severely  wounded 
or  die,  as  in  battle  or  the  like. 

Csesar  must  bleed  for  it.  Shak.,  J.C.,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  lose  sap,  gum,  or  juice,  as  a tree  or  a vine. 

For  me  the  halm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  393. 

6.  To  pay  or  lose  money  freely ; be  subjected 
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lent) ; mar  or  make  defective ; destroy  the  per- 
fection of ; deface ; sully. 

Vanish  ; or  I shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 

And  blemish  Csesar’s  triumph.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  10. 
Sin  is  a soil  which  blemisheth  the  beauty  of  thy  soul. 

R.  Brathwaite. 

2.  To  impair  morally;  tarnish,  as  reputation 
or  character;  defame;  stain:  as,  to  blemish 
one’s  fair  fame. 

On  a general  review  of  the  long  administration  of  Has- 
tings, it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  against  the  great  crimes 
by  which  it  is  blemished,  we  have  to  set  off  great  public 
services.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 


to  extortion  of  money:  as,  they  made  him  Steed  Flemish  (blem'ish),  n.  [<  blemish,  t>.]  1.  A 


freely  for  that  whim.  [Slang.]  — 7.  In  dyeing, 
to  run  from  one  portion  of  a fabric  to  another 
lighter  in  shade : said  of  a color.  Direct  cot- 
ton colors  generally  bleed  badly. — 8.  To  leak ; 
become  leaky. 

The  defects  in  the  plates,  whose  presence  may  not  even 
be  suspected,  become  exposed,  and  being  attacked  anew 
by  the  acids  in  the  water  used  for  washing  out  the  boiler, 
which  are  not  neutralized  by  the  soda,  are  caused  to 
bleed.  R.  Wilson,  Steam  Boilers,  p.  174. 

9.  To  yield;  produce:  applied  to  grain. 
[Scotch.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  lose  blood,  as  by 
wounding;  take  blood  from  by  opening  a vein, 


defect,  flaw,  or  imperfection ; something  that 
mars  beauty,  completeness,  or  perfection. 

As  he  hath  caused  a blemish  in  a man,  so  shall  it  be  done 
to  him  again.  Lev.  xxiv.  20. 

Naught  had  blemish  there  or  spot, 

For  in  that  place  decay  was  not. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  358. 
2.  A moral  defect  or  injury;  reproach;  dis- 
grace ; that  which  impairs  reputation;  imputa- 
tion. 

That  cleare  she  dide  from  blemish  criminall. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  37. 

That  you  have  been  earnest  should  be  no  blemish  or 
discredit  at  all  unto  you.  Hooker. 


as  in  phlebotomy. — 2.  To  lose,  as  blood ; emit  blemished  (blem'isht),  p.  a.  Having  a fault  or 
or  distil,  as  juice,  sap,  or  gum.  blemish;  specifically,  in  her.,  broken  or  cut 

A decaying  pine  of  stately  size  bleeding  amber.  Miller,  short : said  of  a cross,  weapon,  or  the  like, 

used  as  a bearing* 

3.  To  extort  or  exact  money  from sponge  blemishles8  (blem'ish-les),  a.  [<  blemish, 

+ -tess.]  Without  blemish;  spotless;  perfect; 


on:  as,  the  sharpers  bled  him  freely.  [Slang.] 
He  [Shaykh  Masud]  returned  in  a depressed  state,  hay- 
ing been  bled  by  the  soldiery  at  the  well  to  the  extent  of 
forty  piastres,  or  about  eight  shillings. 


without  defect. 

A life  in  all  so  blemishless. 


Feltham , Lusoria,  xxxvii. 


R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinali,  p.  3B0.  blemishment  (blem'ish-ment),  n.  [<  blemish, 


4.  In  dyeing,  to  extract  the  coloring  matter 
from  (a  dye-drug).  Napier. — 5.  In  bookbind- 
ing, to  trim  the  margin  of  (a  hook)  so  closely 


■ -ment.]  Damage;  flaw;  impairment. 

For  dread  of  blame  and  honours  blemishment. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  36. 


as  to  mutilate  the  print.-To  bleed  a buoy  blemmatrope  (blem'a-trop),  n.  [<  Gr.  pte/ifta, 


( naut.),  to  let  out  of  a buoy  water  which  has  leaked  into 
it— To  bleed  the  brakes,  in  railway  service,  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  brake-shoes  by  opening  the  bleeding- 
★ valve  or  release-cock  of  the  brake-cylinder, 
bleeder  (ble'der),  n.  1.  One  who  lets  blood. 
— 2.  A person  who  is  naturally  predisposed  to 
bleed.  See  hemophilia. 

bleed-hearts  (bled'harts),  n.  The  scarlet  lych- 
nis, Lychnis  Chalcedonica. 
bleeding  (ble'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bleed, »;.] 
1.  A running  or  issuing  of  blood,  as  from  the 
nose;  a hemorrhage;  the  operation  of  letting 
Hood,  as  in  surgery. — 2.  The  flowing  of  sap 
from  a tree  or  plant. — 3.  In  bookbinding,  an 
excessive  trimming  down  of  the  margins  of  a 
+book,  which  cuts  into  and  mutilates  the  print, 
bleeding-heart  (ble'ding-hart),  n.  1.  In  Eng- 
land, a name  of  the  wallflower,  Cheiranthus 
Cheiri. — 2.  A common  name  of  some  species 
of  Bikukulla  (Dicentra),  especially  Ji. spectabilis 
from  China,  from  the  shape  of  the  flowers. — 3. 
A name  sometimes  applied  to  cultivated  forms 
of  Caladium  with  colored  leaves, 
bleeding-tooth  (ble'ding-toth),  n.  A common 
name  of  a shell  of  the  family  Neritidce,  Nerita 
peloronta,  the  toothed  columella  of  which  has 
a red  blotch  suggesting  the  name.  See  Nerita. 
bleekbok  (blek'bok),  n.  [D.,  < bleek,  = E. 
bleak i,  pale,  + bok  = E.  buck1,  a goat.]  The 
Dutch  colonial  name  of  the  ourebi,  Scopophorus 
ourebi,  a small  pale-colored  antelope  of  South 
Africa,  related  to  the  steinboks.  Another  form 
is  bleekbok. 

bleery  (bler'i),  n.  A burning  brand;  a fagot. 
Also  spelled  bleary.  [Scotch.] 

Scowder  their  harigals  do'ils  wi’  a bleary.  Hogg. 

bleeze1  (blez),  m.  and  v.  A Scotch  form  of  blaze1. 


look,  glance,  eye  (<  "jUiiruv,  look),  + Tpsnetv, 
turn.]  An  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  va- 
rious positions  of  the  eve. 
blench1  (blench),  v.  [In  early  mod.  E.  some- 
times spelled  blanch  by  confusion  with  blanch, 
make  white  (see  blanch 1 and  blanch 2) ; ( ME. 
llenchen,  also  blenken,  occasionally  blinchen, 
turn  aside,  evade,  disconcert,  usually  intrans., 
shrink  back,  give  way,  < AS.  blencan  (==  Icel. 
blekkja),  deceive,  supposed  to  be  a causal  form 
of  *blincan,  blink  (cf.  drench1,  causal  of  drink), 
but  the  latter  verb  does  not  occur  in  the  older 
language:  see  blink.  For  the  sense  ‘ deceive,’  *keep tllem  separate, 
cf.  blear  one’s  eyes,  deceive,  under  blear1.']  I.  blend1  (blend),  n. 


intrans.  1.  To  shrink;  start  back;  give  way; 
flinch ; turn  aside  or  fly  off. 

Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  5. 
I’ll  tent  him  to  the  quick ; if  he  but  blench, 


blend-water 

3.  One  who  blenches  or  flinches, 
blench-firmt  (blench'ferm),  n.  Same  as  blanch- 
farm, 

blench-holding  (blench'hoFding),  n.  Same  as 
ifblanch-holding . 

blend1  (blend),  v. ; pret.  blended,  pp.  blended 
or  blent , ppr.  blending.  [<  ME.  blenden,  mix, 
sometimes  intrans.,  a secondary  form  of  blan - 
den,<  AS.  blandan,  a strong  verb  (=  OS.  blandan 
= Icel.  blanda  = Sw.  blanda  = Dan.  blande  = 
OHO.  blantan,  MHG.  blanden  = Goth,  blandan ), 
mix:  see  bland1.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  mix  to- 
gether in  such  a way  that  the  things  mixed  be- 
come inseparable,  or  cannot  easily  be  separated. 
In  particular : (a)  To  mix  (different  sorts  or  qualities  of 
a commodity)  in  order  to  produce  a particular  brand,  kind, 
or  quality : as,  to  blend  teas ; to  blend  tobacco.  (6)  To  mix 
so  intimately  or  harmoniously  that  the  identity  or  individ- 
uality of  the  things  mixed  is  lost  or  obscured  in  a new 
product : as,  many  races  are  blended  in  the  modem  Eng- 
lishman. 

Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe,— in  one  red  burial  blent. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  29. 
Blended  and  intertwisted  in  this  life  are  the  sources  of 
joys  and  tears.  De  Quincey. 

I blend  in  song  thy  flowers  and  thee. 

Whittier,  First  Flowers, 
(c)  To  cause  to  pass  imperceptibly  into  one  another; 
unite  so  that  there  shall  be  no  perceptible  line  of  division  : 
as,  to  blend  the  colors  of  a painting. 

2f.  To  mix  up  in  the  mind;  confound  (one 
thing  with  another). — 3f.  To  stir  up  (a  liquid); 
hence,  to  render  turbid ; figuratively,  disturb. 
— 4f.  To  pollute  by  mixture;  spoil  or  corrupt. 

And  all  these  storraes,  which  now  his  beauty  blend. 

Spenser , Sonnets,  lxii. 

And  thy  throne  royall  with  dishonour  blent. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  1330. 
=Syn.  Mix,  etc.  See  mingle. 

ii.  intrans.  1 . To  mix  or  mingle ; unite  in- 
timately so  as  to  form  a harmonious  whole; 
unite  so  as  to  be  indistinguishable. 

And  Rupert’s  oath,  and  Cromwell’s  prayer, 

With  battle  thunder  blended.  Whittier,  The  Exiles. 
Changed  seemed  all  the  fashion  of  the  world, 

And  past  and  future  into  one  did  blend. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  349. 

2.  To  pass  imperceptibly  into  each  other : as, 
sea  and  sky  seemed  to  blend. 

The  distant  peaks  gradually  blended  with  the  white  at- 
mosphere above  them.  Tyndall , Glaciers,  p.  196. 

It  would  clearly  be  advantageous  to  two  varieties  or 
incipient  species  if  they  could  be  kept  from  blending,  on 
the  same  principle  that,  when  man  is  selecting  at  the 
same  time  two  varieties,  it  is  necessary  that  lie  should 
Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  246. 

[<  blend1y  v.]  1.  A mixing 


I know  my  course. 


Shak. , 


or  mixture,  as  of  liquids,  colors,  etc. : as,  tea 
of  our  own  blend. — 2.  The  brand,  kind,  or 
quality  produced  by  mixing  together  different 
sorts  or  qualities  of  a commodity:  as,  a fine 
blend  of  tea ; the  finest  blend  of  whisky. 


I know  his  people 
Are  of  his  own  choice,  men  that  will  not  totter 
Nor  blench  much  at  a bullet. 

Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim,  v.  3. 

2.  To  quail : said  of  the  eye. 

Il.t  trans.  1.  To  deceive;  cheat. — 2.  To 
draw  back  from;  shirk;  avoid;  elude;  deny 
from  fear. 

He  now  blenched  what  before  ...  he  affirmed.  Evelyn. 

3.  To  hinder  or  obstruct ; disconcert;  foil. 

The  rebels  besieged  them,  winning  the  even  ground  on 


Hamlet,  ii.  2.  bJend2t,  b.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  blended,  blent,  ppr. 

blending.  [<  ME.  blenden,  < AS.  blendan  (= 
OFries.  blenda,  blinda  = Dan.  blatnde  = LG. 
blennen=OELGr.  blentjan,  blenden,  MHG.  G.  blen- 
den), make  blind;  factitive  verb  of  blind,  blind: 
see  blind1,  a.  and  ».]  To  blind ; deceive. 


This  multiplying  blent  [lilindeth]  so  many  oon. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  380. 
Reason  blent  through  passion.  Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  7. 
blendcorn  (blend'kdrn),  n.  [<  blend1  + corn. 
Cf.  Dan.  dial,  blandekorn.]  Wheat  and  rye 


the  top,  by  carrying  up  great  trusses  of  hay  before  them  +sown  and  grown  together.  N.  E.  D. 
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to  blench  the  defendants’  sight  and  dead  their  shot. 

G.  Carew. 


blende  (blend),  n.  [Also  blendj  blind,  blinde;  < 
G.  blende,  blende,  < blenden,  blind,  dazzle : see 
blend2.]  An  ore  of  zinc ; a native  sulphid  of  zinc, 
but  commonly  containing  more  or  less  iron, 
also  a little  cadmium,  and  sometimes  rarer  ele- 

~ v ,, . . . ments  (gallium,  indium).  Its  color  is  mostly  brown 

bleeze2,  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  bleezed , ppr.  bleez-  blench2  (blench),  a.  or  adv.  [A  variant  torm  and  black,  but  when  pure  it  is  yellow  or  even  white.  The 
‘ .....  ”.  " ’’I  ’ ’ 1 1 1 ' ’■  1 word  blende  is  also  employed  in  such  compound  terms  as 

manganese-blende,  zinc-blende,  ruby-blende,  to  designate 
certain  minerals  (sulphids  of  the  metals)  characterized  by  a 
brilliant  non-metallic  luster.  Also  called  sphalerite,  false 


ing.  To  become  slightly  sour,  as  milk.  [Scotch.] 
bleikU,  a.  See  bleak1. 
bleik2t,  n-  See  bleak2. 
bleint,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  blain. 
bleis,  n.  pi.  See  blae,  n. 

bleit1,  bleit2  (blat),  a.  Same  as  blate1,  Mate2. 
[Scotch.] 

Helium  (blel'um),  n.  [Appar.  imitative  of 
senseless  babble.  Cf.  blether1.]  An  idle,  sense- 
less, talking,  or  noisy  fellow.  [Scotch.] 

A blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum. 

Burns,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 

blemish  (blem'ish),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  blemisslien, 
blemissen  (see  -ish2),  wound,  injure,  spoil,  < OF. 
blemiss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  blemir,  blesmir 
(F.  blemir,  grow  pale,  =Pr.  blesmar,  strike,  soil), 
< bleme,  blcsme,  pale,  wan;  origin  uncertain.] 
1.  To  damage  or  impair  (especially  something 
that  is  well  formed,  or  in  other  respects  excel- 


blenchH (blench), n.  [(blench1, v.]  l.Adeceit; 
a trick. — 2.  A sidelong  glance. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 

Shale.,  Sonnets,  cx. 

v ...  __  lA  variant  form 

of  blanch1,  a. : see  blanch 1 and  blank.]  Upon 
or  based  upon  the  payment  of  a nominal  or 

trifling  yearly  duty : applied  to  a sort  of  tenure  ^ ^ .......  „ 

of  land : as,  the  estate  is  held  blench  of  the  crown.  ^ galena,  and  by  English  miners  mock  lead  and  black-jack. 
See  blanch-holding.  blender  (blen'der),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 

blench2  (blench),  v.  [Var.  of  blanch1,  partly  blends;  specifically,  a brush  made  of  badgers’ 
phonetic  and  partly  by  notional  confusion  with  hair,  used  by  grainers  and  artists  in  blending. 
blench1.]  I.  intrans.  To  become  pale;  blanch.  *See  blending. 

II.  trans.  To  make  white  ; blanch.  blending  (blen'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  blend1, 

blencher  (blen'cher),  n.  [<  blench1,  v. : see  v.]  The  act  or  process  of  combining  or  min- 
gling. Specifically,  in  painting : (a)  A method  of  laying 
on  different  tints  so  that  they  may  mingle  together  while 
wet  and  fuse  into  each  other  insensibly.  (&)  The  process 
of  causing  pigments  to  melt  or  blend  together  by  passing  a 
soft  brush  of  fitch  or  badgers’  hair,  called  a blender  or  soft- 
ener, over  them  with  a delicate,  feathery  touch, 
blendous  (blen'dus),  a.  [<  blende  + -ous.]  In 
mineral.,  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  blende, 
blend-water  (blend' wa/'ter),  n,  A distemper 
of  cattle.  Also  called  more-hough. 


blancher2.  ] It.  A scarecrow,  or  whatever 
frightens  or  turns  aside  or  away.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
— 2f.  In  hunting , one  placed  where  he  can  turn 
the  deer  from  going  in  a particular  direction ; a 
blancher. 

I feel  the  old  man’s  master’d  by  much  passion, 

And  too  high-rack’d,  which  makes  him  overshoot  all 
His  valour  should  direct  at,  and  hurt  those 
That  stand  but  by  as  blenchers. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  ii.  1. 


Blenheim  535 

( u'  JFy.ora  BlenJlcitn;  Hous0,  blennometritis  (blen//6-me-tri'tis),  n.  [NL. 
e5f|ed,  py  tbe  English  Parliament  for  the  Duke  < Gr.  p'Aewo g,  mucus,  +’  metritis,  q . v.l  In  vd- 
wr^^ibarTgl1  m-r?,00g?1u10n  0f  *1S  ,mllitary  thol->  mucous  flow  accompanyingq metritis. 

Rwfwt  pd  «Pew,ally  of  ^reat  Ttory  at  tlennophthalmia(hlen-of-thal'mi-a),».  rNL 

f/ofr  One'of  rM’nfnHnaVa7a4Aug-  -3i  < G?‘  mucus,  + NL.  ophthalmia.}  In 

i.ir.  f ",  ? b eed  °f  d?&s  of , th®,  spaniel  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 

land,  preserved  m perfection  at  Blenheim  of  the  eye;  conjunctivitis. 

Oxford,  England,  since  the  begin-  blennorrhagia  (blen-6-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL  < Gr 

eases  s^.ini'ssa^ 

fused  With  blench1.}  1.  Toshnjj’gteam^  gl^  bUnno^ha^rSlen-o-raj'ik),  a.  [<  Uennor- 
e a 100iJ-  rhagia  + -ic.}  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by, 

or  suffering  from  blennorrhagia. 
blennorrhea  (blen-6-re'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fi'/.h- 
v°c,_  mucus,  + po'ia,  a "ilow,  < pelv,  flow.]  In 


bless 


ter. — 2.  To  glance;  give  a look 

Scarslie  . . . having  the  leisure  to  blenk  upon  any 
paper.  James  in  Disraeli’s  Amen,  ot  Lit.,  II.  147. 

blennadenitis  (blen//ad-e-m'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ptewog,  pUvva,  mucus,  + adi/v,  a gland,  + 
-itis.  Cf.  adenitis .]  In  pathol .,  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  glands. 


pathol.,  a flow  of  mucus.  The  term  is  applicable  to 
an  increased  discharge  from  any  of  the  mucous  surfaces 
but  is  usually  restricted  to  that  from  the  urethra  and  va 
gma,  gonorrhea.  Also  spelled  blennorrhaea. 


Blesbok  ( Alcelaphus  albifrons ). 


blennelytria  (blen-e-lit'ri-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  •'ir'""  r . , 

ptewog,  mucus,  + Uvrpov,"  sheath  (vagina)  ] blennorrhea!  (blen-o-re  al),  a.  [<  blennorhea 
Same  as  leucorrhea.  ivagina;.j  + ^ Pertammg  to  or  characterized  by 

blennenteria  (blen-en-te'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ea;-x  Als°  sp!?ed  u™norrllc™1'- 

piivvog,  mucus,  + ivrepov,  intestine.]  In  pathol.,  “]®“;nyJbeo,  ’ J?1,  &&«««»  (-iz).  [<  L.  lien- 
's. mucous  flow  from  the  intestines  ? iw,s  ■ fL'®  Blenmus .]  A fish  of  the  genus  Blen- 

blennentery  (blen'en-te-ri),  m.  Same  as  lien-  ?tUS’  , } ’ -v  Blenniida,  and  especially  of 

nenteria.  '*  tne  subiamily  Blennnnce. 

blenniid  (blen'i-id),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  blennymenitis  (bWi-me-nl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Blenniidce.  Gi.  R^£vv°£j  lpucus,  + vpfjv,  membrane,  + -itis.] 

Blenniidse  (ble-nl'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Blennius  ^ Pat}lol-i  inflammation  of  a mucous  mem- 

+ -idm.]  A family  of  fishes,  typified  bv  the  !?1,ane*  a 

•nnius.  adopted  bv  varinna  »„ihn«  blens^  (blenz),  n.  _[E.  dial.,  also  Hinds:  see 


genus  Blennius,  adopted  by’  various  authors 
with  different  limits.  In  Gunther’s  system  of  classi- 


def.  2.]  1.  A local  English  name  of  the  com- 

mon cod. — 2.  A Cornish  name  of  the  bib,  a 
fish  of  the  cod  family.  The  fish  is  said  to  have  been 
so  named  from  a sort  of  loose  bag  capable  of  inflation  anil 
resembling  a bleb  or  blain,  which  is  formed  of  an  outer 
layer  passing  from  the  cheeks  over  the  eye,  and  a second 
layer  passing  over  the  eyeball.  Day. 

blent1  (blent).  Past  participle  of  blend1. 
blent2f.  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  blend 2. 
Chaucer. 

blepharadenitis  (blef-a-rad-e-ni'tis),  n.  [NL., 

Blenny  (Blennius  gattorugine).  < (]r.  p^apov,  eyelid,  + ad?JV  (d&U-),  gland,  + 

having*  the  *y  entra™  fins°] iigidar  ^and*7  immposed^cd’aTe  w . Also^X^^/mrouddS0' 
rays  (sometimes  absent),  a prominent  anal  papilla,  and  blepharal  (blef'a-ral),  CL.  [<  Gr.  BTiktiapov,  eve- 

, T,  lid,  + -al.}  Pertaining  to  the  eyelids, 

blenniiform  (blen  1-1-form),  a.  Pertaining  to  blepharedema  (blef-a-re-de'ma)  n TNL  < 
hav^r+w 6 ChafaCmrS  °f  the  Blenniiformes;  Gr.  jiU^apov,  eyelid,  "+  'oWVua';  swelling:  see 
8,b!Tr  - x <*»«■]  In  pathol.,’*  dema  of  the  evelfds 

Blennilformes  (blen  l-i-for  mez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  blepharitis  (blef-a-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr  S/J- 
<h.  blennius,  blenny,  + forma,  form.]  In  <papov,  eyelid,  + -itis.  Cf.  Gr.  piedmdmr  adi  of 

ofU!dcha«fLi».e™^r  h!,  vi  °ff|fishv?S’i  a.  di^sion  or  on  the  eyelids.]  In  pathol,  inflammation  of 
oi  i A.can ttiop terygn,  having  the  body  low,  sub-  the  eyelids. 

lv  oblon^1  -° th ’ Td  elo?#ate  (rare-  ‘blepharoadenitis  (blef  ^a-ro-ad-e-nl'tis),  w. 
iy  * ? dot?alfi.1.1  lon*?i  the  spmous  [NL.]  Same  as  blepharadenitis.  " 


p0^'Sri_0t  tlle,dot'S1,11,  if  distinct,  very  long,  as  blepharophimosis  J(blef  //a-ro-fl-mo,sis),  ». 

n,  or  more  so ; [NL.,  < Gr.  fiXtyapov,  eyelid, 


rfiUwhIf2Td  aS  S0ft  P°rtion>  or  more  so;  [NL.,  < Gr.  ptepapw,  eyelid,  + fmumg,  a muz- 
the  whole  fin  sometimes  composed  of  spines  zling,  shutting  up  of  an  orifice  < ibiuovv  muz 
^,Vi;iemnal  Trr6  0r  les®  leogthened;  the  zle,%hut  up,  < Llg,  a muzzle.]  t 

trals  thor2dc^1ue£n?lurr°-fnded’  Td  th°  V6n'  C01,Fe1nital  diminution  of  the  space  between  the 
or.J'_1Pl_lar>  lf  present.  eyelids.  Dunglison. 

+ ^1^8eAb2ubfo1  T ’r’n/'  < Xlennius  blepharophthalmia  (bleFa-rof-thal'mi-a),  n. 

A subfamily  of  Bknmidie,  typified  by  [NL.,  < Gr.  pu^apov,  eyelid',  + bodaAuia^  o-nh- 

betf  ansXniT,“S,tOWhl0bVanOUShmitshaVe  thalmia.]  In  p/f/io^/eoujunctivitis^  accom- 
hEffli  '■  vii  , . T pamed  by  blepharitis. 

+ C<  L‘  h'™nim.’  Wepbarophtbalmic  (blef'-'a-rof-thal'mik),  a. 

Dlenny,  + -o«f.]  I.  a.  Like  a blenny ; blennu-  Pertaimng  to  blepharophthalmia. 

blenharonl  ast.i n.  ^hl  pf //n.-r*n_rAi  a.a 


a.  Per- 


blepharoplastic  (blef,/a-ro-plas'tik), 
taming  to  blepharoplasty.’ 
blepharoplasty  (blef'a-ro-plas,/ti),  n.  [<  Gr. 
pAerftapov,  eyelid,  + TrXaardg,  verbal  adj.  of 
Ktooaeiv,  form,  mold.]  In  snrg.,  the  operation 
of  making  a new  eyelid  from  a piece  of  skin 
transplanted  from  an  adjacent  part, 
blenba.rnnleoua. 


form.  Also  blennoid. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Blenniidce  ; a blen- 
nnd.  _ Sir  J.  Richardson. 

Blennioidea  (blen-i-oi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL  < 

Blennius  + -oidea.}  A superfamily  of  acanthop- 
fcerygian  fishes,  nearly  equivalent  to  Blennfidce. 

The  principal  families  are  the  Blenniidw,  Clini-  transplanted  from  an  adjacent  part 
df?i  Mur<Bnoldul(B’  Stichandai,  and  Anarrhicha-  blepharoplegia  (bleFa-ro-ple'ji-a),  n.  [NL 

Bi™Ma»  m**w,  ».*  ini..]  a iSJSa?  •r,“’  * ‘ 

btendea,  < Gi.  flAewog,  a blenny,  < fitevvog,  also  blepharorhaphy  (blef'a-ro-raf^i)  n TNL  < 
px twa,  mucus,  slime : m reference  to  the  mucous  Gr.  pte<f>apov,  eyelid,  + 'pa<i>T/  a sewing  seam  < 
coating  of  its  skin.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  panTuv,  sew.]  The  surgical  operation  of  unit 

S — ’ dS!l  containing  iuiTner-  ing  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  to  each  other,  as 
ous  species  now  dispersed  m many  different  after  enucleation. 

genera:  the  term  is  at  present  restricted  to  blepharospasm  (blef'a-ro-spazm)  n r<  Gr 

ZoTbK  EroneelySeeate2  * Spa^ 

Btomiidce  7 f E p S °ut  under  of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelid. 
b))n+°^n|t  " [As  bUnmven.  [N??r<0Gc^[^)oa^ na)l 

Bass.  =■./  ssirsajssi'ss 

11  KTiS,wV£1£.“‘0'  “°8"nit<‘1 


A t v a-  L\  OT.  fJAewc 

+ eloog,  form.]  Resembling  mucus. 


+ bole  = E.  buck1.']  A large  bubaline  or  alcela- 
pbme  antelope  of  South  Africa,  JDamalis  or 
Alcelaphus  albifrons , with  a white  face  or  blaze, 
bleschef,  v.  t.  See  blesh, 
bleshf,  v.  t.  [ME.  blesshen,  blesclxen , blessen. 
blissen , prob.  of  LG.  origin : MD.  blesschenf 
blusschen,  D.  blussclien  = LG.  blusclien , quench, 
extinguish,  appar.  eontr.  of  *beleschen,  < be-  + 
MLG.  leschen  = MD.  lesschen  = OHG.  lesken , 
}esc^ie)h  G.  loschen , put  out,  causal  of 
OHG.  leskan,  MHG.  leschen  (G.  loschen),  go  out, 
as  fire;  prob.,  with  present-formative  -sk  (= 
AS.  -scf  E.  -shy  as  in  thresh , wash,  etc.),  from 
the  root  of  AS.  lecgan,  OHG.  legen,  etc.,  lay: 
see  lay1.]  To  quench ; extinguish ; put  out  (a 
fire). 

Bleschyn  [var.  blesshyn],  or  qwenchyn,  extinguo. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  39. 

bless1  (bles),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  blessed  or  blest , 
ppr.  blessing . [<  ME.  blessen y blessien.  blescen, 

bletsien  (also  blissen,  etc.),<  AS.  bletsian,  bledsian 
==  ONortb.  bleedsia,  gi-blcedsia,  bless  (>  Icel. 
bletza,  bleza , . mod.  blessa , bless),  originally 
*blodisd7iy  which  may  have  meant  ‘consecrate 
the  altar  by  sprinkling  it  with  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice^  (Sweet),  lit.  make  bloody,  < blod, 
blood,  with  verb-formative  -5,  as  in  clcensian , 
cleanse,  minsian,  grow  small  (see  cleanse  and 
mince).  Confused  in  ME.  and  since  with  the 
unrelated  bliss  / hence  the  ME.  parallel  forms 
blissen , blissien , bliscen;  and  see  blessfully , bless- 
fulness.]  1.  To  consecrate  or  set  apart  to 
holy  or  sacred  purposes ; make  or  pronounce 
holy:  formerly  occasionally  used  of  persons. 
And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it. 

Gen.  ii.  3. 

2.  To  consecrate  (a  thing)  by  a religious  rite, 
as  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving;  consecrate 
or  hallow  by  asking  God’s  blessing  on : as,  to 
bless  food. 

Where  the  master  is  too  resty  or  too  rich  ...  to  bless 
his  own  table.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes. 

And  now  the  bishop  had  blest  the  meat. 

Southey , Bishop  Bruno. 

3.  To  sanctify  (one’s  self)  by  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  especially  as  a defense  against 
evil  influences  or  agencies : used  refiexively. 

Aryse  be  tyme  oute  of  thi  bedde, 

And  blysse  thi  brest  & thi  forhede. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  17. 
When  they  heard  these  words,  some  . . . blest  them- 
selves with  both  hands,  thinking  . . . that  he  had  been  a 
devil  disguised.  Urquhart,  Rabelais,  i.  35.  (iV.  E.  D.) 

I fancy  I see  you  bless  yourself  at  this  terrible  relation. 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  II.  47.  (N.  E.  D.) 

4f.  To  defend;  preserve;  protect  or  guard 
from  evil ; refiexively,  to  guard  one’s  self  from ; 
avoid;  eschew. 

And,  were  not  hevenly  grace  that  did  him  blesse, 

He  had  beene  pouldred  all,  as  thin  as  fiowre. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  12. 

Bless  me  from  this  woman  ! I would  stand  the  cannon. 
Before  ten  words  of  hers. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  i.  3. 
And  therefore  God  bless  us  from  that  [separation  by 
death],  and  I will  hope  well  of  the  rest. 

Arabella  Stuart,  in  Disraeli’s  Curios,  of  Lit.,  II.  277. 

5.  To  invoke  or  pronounce  a blessing  upon 
(another  or  others);  commend  to  God’s  favor 
or  protection. 

And  Isaac  called  Jacob,  and  blessed  him.  Gen,  xxviii.  1. 

A thousand  times  I blest  him,  as  he  knelt  beside  my  bed. 

Tennyson,  May  Queen. 

6.  To  confer  well-being  upon;  bestow  happi- 
ness, prosperity,  or  good  of  any  kind  upon; 
make  happy,  prosperous,  or  fortunate ; prosper 
with  temporal  or  spiritual  benefits : as,  a nation 
blessed  with  peace  and  plenty. 

The  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  allthat  thoudoest. 

Dent.  xv.  18. 

Heaven  bless  your  expedition.  Shak. , 2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 


bless 


8.  By  euphemism : Cursed  ; damned ; con- 
founded: a term  of  mitigated  objurgation,  and 
often  merely  emphatic  without  objurgation: 
as,  the  blessed  thing  gave  way;  our  Messed  sys- 
tem of  caucusing;  he  lost  every  blessed  cent  he 

had Blessed  bell.  See  belli.—  Blessed  thistle.  See 

thistle.— The  blessed,  the  saints  in  heaven ; the  beatified 
saints. 


If  I do  well  I shall  be  blessed,  whether  any  bless  me  or 
not.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  17. 

7.  To  favor  (with) ; make  happy  or  fortimate 
by  some  specified  means:  as,  blessed  with  a 
good  constitution ; blessed  with  filial  children. 

You  will  to  your  lute,  I heard  you  could  touch  it  cun- 
ningly ; pray  bless  my  ears  a little. 

Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  i.  3. 

Mrs.  Bull  . . . blessed  John  with  three  daughters. 

Arbuthnot,  John  Bull  (1755),  p.  30.  (V.  E.  D.) 

8.  To  praise  or  extol  (a)  as  holy  or  worthy  of 

reverence,  or  ( b ) as  the  giver  of  benefits ; ex-  blessed-herb  (bles'ed-erb),  n 
tol  or  glorify  with  thankful  acknowledgment  1 '1'~  * \ -o  7— 7>  * 

of  benefits  received. 

Bless  the  Lord,  0 my  soul : and  all  that  is  within  me, 
bless  His  holy  name.  Ps.  ciii.  1. 

I am  content  with  this,  and  bless  my  fortune. 

Fletcher , Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

9.  To  esteem  or  account  happy ; congratulate ; blessedness  (bles'ed-nes),  n.  [<  blessed  + -ness.] 

ly.  The  state  of  being  blessed ; happiness ; felicity ; 


ner;  happily;  in  a fortunate  manner;  joyfully. 

One  day  we  shall  blessedly  meet  again  never  to  depart. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 


felicitate : used  reflexively. 

The  nations  shall  bless  themselves  in  him. 


Jer.  iv.  2. 


Bless  not  thyself  only  that  thou  wert  born  in  Athens. 

Sir  T.  Bronme,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  35. 
[Often  used  in  exclamations  with  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing departing  more  or  less  widely  from  the  literal  sense : 
as,  God  bless  me!  bless  you!  bless  the  mark!  etc.]— God 
bless  the  mark.  See  mark.— Not  to  have  a penny  to 
bless  one’s  self  with,  to  be  penniless  : in  allusion  to  the 
cross  on  the  silver  penny  (cf.  Ger.  Kreuzer),  or  to  the  prac- 
tice of  crossing  the  palm  with  a piece  of  silver.  N.  E.  D. 
— To  be  blessed,  a euphemism  for  to  be  damned:  as,  I’m 
blessed  if  he  didn’t  run  away ; I’m  blessed  if  I know.  [Slang.] 
I’m  blessed  if  I don’t  expect  the  cur  back  to-morrow 
morning.  Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  II.  xi. 

An  emphatic  and  earnest  desire  to  be  blessed  if  she 
would.  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xiii. 

To  bless  one’s  self.  ( a ) To  felicitate  one’s  self;  exult. 

/b\  T’w  nbinniobi  “ p.lcca  mp  ” “rind  hlp.KK  ms  ” nr  the  like. 


—To  bless  one’s  stars,  to  congratulate  or  felicitate  one’s 
self. 

bless2t  (bles),  v.  t.  and*.  [<  ME.  blessen,  Mt/ssen, 
hleehen,  strike,  wound,  < OF.  blecier,  blechier, 

F.  Messer,  wound,  injure;  of  uncertain  origin, 
perhaps  < MHG.  ze-bletzen,  cut  to  pieces,  < ze-, 

G.  zer-  (=  AS.  to-,  E.  to-2),  apart,  + Metz,  Mez, 

OHG.  Metz,  a patch,  a piece.]  1.  To  wound; 
hurt;  beat;  thump.  Skelton.—  2.  [Appar.  a de- 
flection of  sense  1.  Some  fancy  that  it  refers 
to  “the  old  rite  of  blessing  a field  by  directing  blessfulness  (bles  ful-nes) 


the  hands  to  all  parts  of  it”  (see  bless1).] 
wave;  brandish. 

He  priked  in  formest 
& blessed  so  with  his  brigt  bront  aboute  in  eche  side 
That  what  rink  so  he  raugt  he  ros  never  after. 

William  of  Paleme,  1.  1191. 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii  22. 

blessbok,  n.  See  blesbok. 
blessed  (bles'ed  or  blest;  as  pret,.  and  pp.  com- 
★monly  pronounced  blest,  and  often  so  written), 
p.  a.  [Pp.  of  bless1.]  1 . Consecrated ; holy : as, 
the  blessed  sacrament. 

I . . . dipped  my  finger  in  the  blessed  water. 

Marryat,  Phantom  Ship,  i.  (N.  E.  D.) 

2.  Worthy  of  adoration : as,  the  blessed  Trinity. 

0 run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet. 

Milton,  Nativity,  L 25. 
Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God, 

The  Father’s  blessed  Son. 

Bonar,  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope. 

3.  Enjoying  supreme  happiness  or  felicity; 
favored  with  blessings ; highly  favored ; happy; 
fortunate:  as,  “England’s  blessed  shore,”  Shah., 
2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2;  the  blessedest  of  mortals. 

The  days  are  coming  in  the  which  they  shall  say,  Blessed 
are  the  barren.  Luke  xxiii.  29. 

Farewell,  lady ; 

Happy  and  blessed  lady,  goodness  keep  you ! 

Fletcher , Loyal  Subject,  iv.  1. 
Man  never  Is,  but  always  To  be,  blest. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  96. 
Specifically— 4.  Enjoying  spiritual  blessings 
and  the  favor  of  God;  enjoying  heavenly  feli- 
city; beatified. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful : for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

Mat.  v.  7. 

Reverenc’d  like  a blessed  saint.  Shak .,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 

5.  Fraught  with  or  imparting  blessings;  be- 
stowing happiness,  health,  or  prosperity. 

The  quality  of  mercy  ...  is  twice  bless" d ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

Thou  blessed  star,  I thank  thee  for  thy  light. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  2. 

6.  Bringing  happiness;  pleasurable;  joyful: 
most  blessed  time;  “a  blessed  sight  to 
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grave),  also  blesse , blosse , blot  (Roquefort).  The 
relations  of  these  forms,  and  their  origin,  are 
uncertain.]  To  become  u sleepy  ” or  internally 
decayed,  as  a pear  which  ripens  after  being 
picked. 

Its  [the  medlar’s]  fruit  is  hard,  acid,  and  unfit  for  eating 
till  it  loses  its  green  colour  and  becomes  bletted. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  271. 

The  state  also  of  the  blessed  in  Paradise,  though  never  bletchf,  V.  t.  [The  assibilated  form  of  Ijleck, 
BO  perfect,  is  not  . L „.  Cf.  Match,  black.]  To  black;  make  black. 

Levins . 

[A  bletchf,  ».  [The  assibilated  form  of  bleck,  n. 

herba  benedicta,  > E.  lierb-bennet.]  The  com-  cf.  bletch,  v.]  Blacking.  Levins. 
mon  European  avens,  Geutn  urbanum.  blether1  (bleTH'er),  v.  i.  Same  as  blather. 

blessedly  (bles'ed-li),  adr.  In  a blessed  man-  blether1  (bleTH'er),  n.  Same  as  blather. 

Stringin’  blethers  up  in  rhyme.  Bums,  The  Vision. 
blether2  (bleTH'er),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  blad- 
der. 

bletherskate  (bleTH'er -skat),  n.  Same  as 
blatherskite. 

bletonism  (blet'on-izm),  «.  [So  called  from  M. 
BMton,  a Frenchman  living  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  who  was  said  to  have  this  fac- 
ulty.] The  pretended  faculty  of  perceiving 
and  indicating  subterraneous  springs  and  cur- 
rents by  peculiar  sensations, 
bletonist  (blet'on-ist),  ?i.  [See  bletonism.]  One 
who  possesses  or  pretends  to  possess  the  fac- 
ulty of  bletonism. 

bletting  (blet'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  blet,  ».] 
The  slow  internal  decay  or  “sleepiness”  that 
takes  place  in  some  fruits,  as  apples  and  pears, 
after  they  are  gathered.  Bindley. 
bleu-de-roi  (ble'de-rwo'),  n.  [F.,  king’s  blue: 
bleu  (see  blue ) ; de,  < L.  de,  of ; roi,  king : see 
roy.]  In  ceram.,  the  name  given  to  the  cobalt- 
blue  color  in  European  porcelain,  first  pro- 
duced in  Sevres.  It  is  sometimes  uniform,  and  some- 
times mottled  or  marbled.  It  was  one  of  the  first  colors 
used  in  European  porcelain  decoration, 
blevet,  v.  t.  A Middle  English  contraction  of 
belcave. 

blew1,  blew2  (bio).  Preterit  of  blow1,  bloiv 2. 
blew3t,  a.  See  blue. 

blewart  (ble'wart),  n.  [Sc.  Cf.  blawort .]  In 
[For  blissfulness.  Scotland,  the  germander  speedwell,  Veronica 
Drant.  [Rare.]  Chamcedrys. 


heavenly  joys ; the  favor  of  God. 

His  [Wolsey’s]  overthrow  heap’d  happiness  upon  him; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  lie  felt  himself, 

And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
Nor  lily,  nor  no  glorious  hyacinth, 

Are  of  that  sweetness,  whiteness,  tenderness. 
Softness,  and  satisfying  blessedness, 

As  my  Evan  the.  Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  i.  1. 

It  is  such  an  one  as,  being  begun  in  grace,  passes  into 
glory,  blessedness,  and  immortality.  South. 

Single  blessedness,  the  unmarried  state ; celibacy. 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 
= Syn.  Felicity,  Bliss,  etc.  (see  happiness),  joy,  beatitude, 
blesser  (bles'er),  n.  One  who  bestows  a bless- 
ing; one  who  blesses  or  causes  to  prosper. 

God,  the  giver  of  the  gift,  or  blesser  of  the  action. 

Jer.  Taylor , Holy  Living,  § 4. 

blessfully  (bles'ful-i),  adv.  [For  blissfully,  by 
confusion  of  bless1  with  bliss;  so  ME.  blesful, 
and  even  blessedful,  as  variations  of  blissful. 
See  bless1  and  bliss.]  Blissfully.  [Bare.] 

Of  these  many  are  blessfully  incognizant  of  the  opinion, 
its  import,  its  history,  and  even  its  name. 

Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 


To  Cf.  blessfully.]  Blissfulness. 


blessing  (bles'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  blessinge,  bles-  blewits  (blo'its),  n.  [Prob.  same  as  bluets,  pi. 


sunge,  etc.,  < AS.  bletsung,  bledsung,  verbal  n.  of 
bletsian,  bless:  see  Mess1.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
voking or  pronouncing  happiness  upon  another 
or  others;  benediction.  Specifically,  in  the  Latin 


of  bluet,  a name  applied  to  several  different 
flowers.]  A popular  name  of  Tricholoma  perso- 
natum,  an  edible  purplish  mushroom  common 
in  meadows  in  autumn. 


Latin  Church  (old  use).  Greek  Church. 

Position  of  Hand  in  Blessing. 


and  Greek  churches,  the  act  of  pronouncing  a benediction  blevmet  ».  [<  F.  bleime,  of  same  sense,  re- 

- "Wv  hv  * or  fe/red  by  some  to  Mime,  formerly  Main te,  OF. 

bleme,  blesme,  pale:  see  blemish.]  An  inflam- 
mation in  the  foot  of  a horse,  between  the  sole 
and  the  bone.  Bradley. 
bleynt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  Main. 
bleyntet.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  blench1. 

Tlierwithal  he  bleynte  and  cryede,  A 1 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  L 220. 

bliandt,  n.  See  bleaunt. 
bliaust,  bliautt,  n.  See  bleaunt. 
blickM,  v.  i.  [In  mod.  E.  appar.  only  in  dial. 
blickent,  shining,  bright,  orig.  (as  in  2d  extract 
below)  ppr.  of  blick;  (a)  < ME.  blikken,  blikien, 
bliken,  < AS  *blician  = MD.  blicken,  shine,  gleam, 
D.  blikken,  twinkle,  turn  pale,  = MLG.  blicken, 
shine,  gleam,  = G.  blicken,  glance,  look,  = Icel. 
Mika,  shine,  gleam,  = Sw.  blicka,  glance,  look ; 
a weak  verb,  in  ME.  mixed  with  the  orig.  strong 
verb  ( b ) bliken,  < AS.  blican  (pret.  Mac,  pp.  bli- 
cen ) = OS.  blikan,  shine,  gleam,  = OFries.  blika 
(pp.*  bliken),  appear,  = MD.  bliken,  D.  blijken, 
look,  appear,  = OHG.  blthhan  (in  comp.),  MHG. 
blicken,  shine,  gleam ; perhaps  = OBulg.  blis- 
kati,  sparkle,  = L.  fulgere,  shine,  lighten,  = 
Gr.  tfiMyeiv,  bum : see  fulgent,  phlegm,  phlox. 
Heuce  ult.  (from  AS.  blican)  E.  bleak1,  bleach1, 
q.  v.  Cf.  blink,  blank.]  To  shine ; gleam. 

Brygt  blykked  the  bem  of  the  brode  heuen. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  603. 

The  h lykkande  belt  he  here  theraboute. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (ed.  Morris),  1.  2485. 

blick1  (blik),  n.  [<  G.  blick  = D.  Dan.  blik,  a 
look,  glance,  twinkle,  flash,  = MLG.  blick, 
gleam,  sheen;  from  the  verb:  see  blick1,  v.j 
The  brightening  or  iridescence  appearing  on 
silver  or  gold  at  the  end  of  the  cupeling  or  re- 
fining process.  Raymond,  Mining  Glossary. 

(blik),  n.  [E.  dial.  var.  of  bleak 2.]  Same 

„ j . , SisbleakZ. 

‘ sleepy,’  applied  to  a pear  ( une  poire  blette),  blickey,  blickie  (blik'i),  n.  A small  pail  or 
fem.  of  a disused  masc.  *blet,  < OF.  blet,  fern,  ★bucket.  [New  Jersey.]  . 

blette,  soft,  mellow,  overripe;  cf.  equiv.  bleche,  blight  (blit),  n.  [First  certain  instances  mOot- 
bleque , applied  also  to  an  overripe  apple  (Cot-  grave  and  Sherwood,  17th  century;  later  also 


on  the  laity  or  inferior  clergy,  performed  by  a bishop  or 
other  priest.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  blessing 
is  now  given  with  all  the  fingers  joined  and  extended,  but 
formerly  with 
the  thumb  and 
the  first  two  fin- 
gers of  the  right 
hand  extended 
and  the  two 
remaining  fin- 
gers turned 
down.  In  the 
Greek  Church, 
the  thumb  and 
the  third  finger 
of  the  same  hand 
are  joined,  the 
other  fingers  be- 
ing extended. 

Some  Eastern 
writers  see  in 
this  position  a 

symbol  of  the  Greek  sacred  monogram  of  the  name  of 
Christ.  In  either  case  the  three  fingers  (or  two  fingers 
and  thumb)  extended  symbolize  the  Trinity.  In  the  An- 
glican Church,  either  the  former  or  the  present  Latin  ges- 
ture is  used. 

2.  The  form  of  words  used  in  this  invocation 
or  declaration ; a (or  the)  benediction. — 3.  The 
bestowal  of  divine  favor,  or  of  hallowing,  pro- 
tecting, or  prospering  influences:  as,  to  ask 
God’s  blessing  on  any  undertaking. — 4.  A tem- 
poral or  spiritual  benefit ; anything  which  makes 
happy  or  prosperous ; something  to  he  thank- 
ful for;  a boon  or  mercy:  as,  the  blessings  of 
life,  of  health,  or  of  civilization ; it  is  a bless- 
ing we  fared  so  well. 

Nature’s  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  772. 

5.  Euphemistically,  a curse ; a scolding;  a cas- 
tigation with  words.— To  ask  a blessing,  to  say  grace 
before  a meal. 

blest  (blest),  pret.,  pp.,  andp.  a.  A contracted 
form  of  blessed. 


as,  a most  blessed  time;  “ a \,Diessea  sight  to  blet  (blet ),v.i.-,  pret.  and  pp.  bletted,  ppr.  blet-  blick- 
see,  Pepys,  Diary,  May  23, 1660.  7.  Endowed  finq.  [<  F.  blettir , become  ‘sleepy,’  < blette, 

with  or  possessing  healing  virtues.  * - • -•  - ■ ' 

I have  . . . made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid  the  bless’ d infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  2. 


blight 

spelled  blite.  Origin  unknown ; the  various  ex- 
planations offered  all  fail  for  lack  of  evidence.] 

1.  Some  influence,  usually  hidden  or  not  con- 
spicuous, that  nips,  blasts,  or  destroys  plants; 
a diseased  state  of  plants  caused  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  atmospheric  influences,  insects, 
parasitic  plants,  etc. ; smut,  mildew,  or  the  like. 
In  botany  it  is  sometimes  restricted  to  a class  of  minute 
parasitic  fungi,  the  Erysiphacece,  which  grow  upon  the 
surface  of  leaves  or  stems  without  entering  the  tissues,  and 
produce  a whitish  appearance,  but  is  frequently  applied  also 
to  those  of  other  groups  which  are  destructive  to  crops. 

The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence. 

Cowper , Task,  vi.  772. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  malignant  or  mysterious 
influence  that  nips,  blasts,  destroys,  or  brings 
to  naught;  anything  which  withers  hope,  blasts 
one’s  prospects,  or  checks  prosperity. 

A blight  seemed  to  have  fallen  over  our  fortunes. 

Disraeli. 

The  biting  presence  of  a petty  degrading  care,  such  as 
casts  the  blight  of  irony  over  all  higher  effort. 

George  Eliot , Middlemarch,  II.  178. 

3.  In  med. : (a)  A slight  facial  paralysis  in- 
duced by  sudden  cold  or  damp.  ( b ) See  blights. 

Bladder-blight,  a disease  of  peach-trees  caused  by  the 
parasitic  fungus  Exoascus  deformans,  now  known  as 
peach  leaf-curl.  See  blight  and  Exoascus , in  the  sup- 
plement. Pear-blight,  an  epidemic  disease  attacking 
pear-trees,  also  known  as  fire-blight , and  when  affecting 
the  apple  and  quince  as  twig -blight,  caused  by  a micro- 
scopic fungus,  Bacillus  amylovorus,  one  of  the  bacteria. 
Also  called  anthrax  and  sun-scald. 

blight  (blit),  v.  t.  [<  Might,  «.]  1.  To  affect 

with  blight;  cause  to  wither  or  decay;  nip, 
blast,  or  destroy. 

A cold  and  wet  summer  blighted,  the  com. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  58. 

2.  To  exert  a malignant  or  baleful  influence 
on;  blast  or  mar  the  beauty,  hopes,  or  pros- 
pects of ; frustrate. 

The  standard  of  police  is  the  measure  of  political  justice. 
The  atmosphere  will  blight  it,  it  cannot  live  here. 

Lamb,  Artificial  Comedy  of  Last  Century, 
blight-bird  (bllt'berd),  n.  A bird,  as  a species 
of  Zosterops,  useful  in  clearing  trees  of  blight 
and  of  insects. 

blighted  (bli'ted),  p.  a.  Smitten  with  blight; 
blasted. 

blighting  (bli'ting),  p.  a.  Producing  the  ef- 
fects of  blight. 

I found  it  [Tintoretto's  house]  had  nothing  to  offer  me 
but  the  usual  number  of  commonplace  rooms  in  the  usual 
blighting  state  of  restoration.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xv. 

blightingly  (bli'ting-li),  ado.  By  blighting; 
with  blighting  influence  or  effect, 
blights  (bhts),  n.  pi,  [See  blight , «.]  A name 
given  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  urticaria  or  nettle-rash, 
bliket,  v.  i.  [ME.  bliken  and  bliken : see  blick ;l.] 
To  shine;  gleam. 

blikent,  v.  i.  [ME.  bliknen  (=  Icel.  blikna),  < 
bliken,  shine:  see  blike,  blick1.]  1.  To  become 
pale. — 2.  To  shine. 

blimbing  (blim'bing),  n.  Same  as  bilimbi. 
blinH  (blin),  v.  [<  ME.  blinnen , rarely  bilinnen , 
usually  intrans.,  < AS.  blinnan,  intrans.,  cease, 
contr.  of  * belinnan  (=  OHG.  bilinnan ),  < be-  + 
linnan,  ME.  linnen,  mod.  dial,  lin,  Sc.  lin,  linn, 
leen,  cease,  = Icel.  linna  = Dan.  linne,  linde  = 
OHG.  *linnan,  iu  bi-linnan  above,  and  MHG. 
ge-linnen  = Goth.  * linnan , in  af-linnan,  leave 
off.]  I.  intrans.  To  cease;  leave  off. 

I ’gan  cry  ere  I blin, 

O,  her  eyes  are  paths  to  sin ! 

Greene,  Penitent  Palmer's  Ode. 

II.  trans.  To  put  a stop  to. 

For  nathemore  for  that  spectacle  bad 

Did  th  other  two  their  cruell  vengeaunce  blin, 

But  both  attonce  on  both  sides  him  bestad. 

Spenser,  ¥.  Q.,  III.  v.  22. 
blinD  (blin),  n.  [<  ME.  blin,  < AS.  blinn,  cessa- 
tion, < blinnan , cease:  see  the  verb.]  End; 
cessation.  B.  Jonson. 
blin-  (blin),  a.  A Scotch  form  of  blind. 
blind1  (blind),  a.  [<  ME.  blind,  blynd,  < AS. 
*blind  = OS.  blind  = OFries.  blind  = D.  blind  = 
OHG.  MHG.  blint,  G.  blind  ~ Icel.  blindr  ~ Sw. 
blind  = Dan.  blind  = Goth,  blinds , blind ; cf. 
Lith.  blendzas,  blind,  Lett,  blenst , see  dimly, 
OBulg.  bledu,  pale,  dim;  with  factitive  verb 
AS.  blendan,  etc.,  make  blind  (see  blend'*).  The 
supposed  connection  with  AS.  blandan,  etc.,  E. 
bland1,  as  if  ‘ with  confused  sight,’  is  doubtful.] 

1 .  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  sight,  whether  by 
natural  defect  or  by  deprivation,  permanently 
or  temporarily;  not  having  sight. 

They  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Mat.  xv.  14. 

Hence— 2.  Figuratively,  lacking  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  discernment;  destitute  of  intellectual, 
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moral,  or  spiritual  sight;  unable  to  understand 
or  judge. 

I am  full  blynde  in  Poets  Arte, 
thereof  I can  no  skill : 

All  elloquence  I put  apart, 
following  myne  owne  wyll. 

Rhodes,  Boke  of  Nurture  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  71. 
At  a solemn  procession  I have  wept  abundantly,  while 
my  consorts,  blind  with  opposition  and  prejudice,  have 
fallen  into  an  access  of  scorn  and  laughter. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  3. 
He  fought  his  doubts  and  gather’d  strength, 

He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xcvi. 
3.  Not  directed  or  governed  by  sight,  physical 
or  mental ; not  proceeding  from  or  controlled 
by  reason : as,  blind  groping ; blind  tenacity. 

• Tvhafc  wh.ich  *s  thought  to  have  done  the  Bishops  hurt, 
is  their  going  about  to  bring  men  to  a blind  obedience. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  23. 

Specifically — 4.  Undiscriminating ; heedless  ; 
inconsiderate;  unreflecting;  headlong. 

His  feare  of  God  may  be  as  faulty  as  a blind  zeale. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 
This  plan  is  recommended  neither  to  blind  approbation 
nor  to  blind  reprobation.  Jay. 

5.  Not  possessing  or  proceeding  from  intelli- 
gence or  consciousness ; without  direction  or 
control ; irrational ; fortuitous : as,  a blind  force 
or  agency;  blind  chance. — 6.  Filled  with  or  en- 
veloped in  darkness ; dark ; obscure ; not  easily 
discernible:  as,  a blind  comer.  [Archaic.] 

The  blind  cave  of  eternal  night.  Shak. , Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 
The  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  181. 
v ¥*  Pielrce  hath  let  his  wife’s  closet,  and  the  little  blind 
bedchamber,  and  a garret,  to  a silk-man  for  50Z.  fine,  and 
30*.  per  annum.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  459. 

Hence  — 7 . Difficult  to  see,  literally  or  figura- 
tively ; hard  to  understand ; hard  to  make  out; 
unintelligible : as,  blind  outlines ; blind  writing ; 
blind  reasoning. 

Written  in  such  a queer  blind  . . . hand. 

Hawthorne,  Grandfather's  Chair. 
8f.  Unlighted:  as,  blind  can  dies. — 9.  Covered; 
concealed  from  sight ; hidden. 

On  the  blind  rocks  are  lost.  Dryden. 

10f.  Out  of  sight  or  public  view;  out  of  the 
way;- private ; secret. 

A blind  place  where  Mr.  Goldsborough  was  to  meet  me. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Oct.  15,  1661. 

I was  forced  to  go  to  a blind  chophouse,  and  dine  for 
tenpence.  Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  5. 

11.  Without  openings  for  admitting  light  or 
seeing  through : as,  a blind  window ; ‘ 1 blind 
walls,”  Tennyson , Godiva. — 12.  Not  serving 
any  apparent  purpose ; wanting  something  or- 
dinarily essential  to  completeness ; not  fulfil- 
ling its  purpose:  as,  a blind  shell,  one  that 
from  a bad  fuse  or  other  reason  has  fallen  with- 
out exploding. — 13.  Closed  at  one  end ; having 
no  outlet ; cascal : as,  a blind  alley. 

Blind  processes  . . . from  both  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  air-bladder.  Owen,  Anat.  Vert. 

Offenders  were  supposed  to  be  incarcerated  behind  an 
iron-plated  door,  closing  up  a second  prison,  consisting  of 
a strong  cell  or  two  and  a blind  alley  some  yard  and  a 
half  wide.  Dickens , Little  Dorrit,  vi. 

Blind  arcade.  See  arcade.— Blind  arch.  See  archi. 

— Blind  area,  a space  about  the  basement  of  a house 
designed  to  prevent  moisture  from  reaching  the  walls  of 
the  building  ; an  ambit.—  Blind  axle.  See  axle.— Blind 
beetle,  a name  given  to  two  insects : (a)  the  cockchafer 
(Melolontha  imlgaris),  so  called  because  it  flies  against 
oersons  as  if  it  were  blind ; ( b ) a small  chestnut-colored 
beetle  destitute  of  eyes,  found  in  rice.— Blind  blocking 
See  blocking. — Blind  buckler,  the  stopper  of  a hawse- 
hole.—  Blind  bud,  an  abortive  bud ; a bud  that  bears 
no  bloom  or  fruit.  Hence  plants  are  said  by  florists  to 
go  blind  when  they  fail  to  form  flower-buds.— Blind 
coal,  coal  altered  by  the  passage  of  a trap  dike  through 
or  near  it.  [Eng.]  — Blind  copy,  in  printing,  obscurely 
written  copy ; any  copy  hard  to  read.—  Blind  door  See 
blind  window,  below.— Blind  fire,  fuel  arranged  on  the 
grate  or  fireplace  in.  such  a manner  as  to  be  easily  ignited 
on  the  application  of  a lighted  match.— Blind  holes 
holes,  as  in  plates  to  be  riveted,  which  are  not  coincident! 

— Blind  lantern,  a dark  or  unlighted  lantern. — Blind 
level,  in  mining,  a level  or  drainage  gallery  which  has  a 
vertical  shaft  at  each  end  and  acts  as  an  inverted  siphon. — 
Blind  plants,  abortive  plants  ; plants,  as  of  the  cabbage 
and  other  members  of  the  genus  Brassica,  which  have 
failed  to  produce  central  buds.— Blind  side,  the  weak 
or  unguarded  side  of  a person  or  thing. 

All  people  have  their  blind  side — their  superstitions. 

Lamb,  Opinions  on  Whist. 
Blind  spot,  the  point  in  the  retina,  not  sensitive  to  light, 
at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye.— Blind  stitch. 

(a)  A stitch  taken  on  the  under  side  of  any  fabric  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  not  seen.  ( b ) Ornamental  sewing  on  leather, 
designed  to  be  seen  on  only  one  side  of  the  material.— 
Blind  story,  (a)  A pointless  tale,  (b)  Same  as  blind- 
story.— Bhnd  tooling.  See  tooling.—  Blind  vessel,  in 
chem.,  a vessel  with  an  opening  on  one  side  only.— Blind 
window,  door,  ill  arch.,  a feature  of  design  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry  or  harmony,  identical  in  treat- 
ment and  ornament  with  a true  window  or  door,  but 
closed  with  a wall. 


Mind-bom 

blind1  (blind),  v.  [<  ME.  blinden,  become  blind, 
make  blind,  deceive  (=  D.  blinden  = OFries. 
blinda  — OHG.  blinden,  become  blind,  = Dan. 
blinde  = Goth,  ga-blindjan,  make  blind),  < blind, 
a.,  blind.  The  more  common  ME.  verb  is  that 
represented  by  blend 2 q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
make  blind ; deprive  of  sight ; render  incapable 
of  seeing,  wholly  or  partially. 

The  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a greater  light. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  375. 

2.  To  dim  the  perception  or  discernment  of; 
make  morally  or  intellectually  blind. 

And  thou  shalt  take  no  gift : for  the  gift  blindeth  the 
wise,  and  perverteth  the  words  of  the  righteous. 

Ex.  xxiii.  8. 

Superstition  hath  blinded  the  hearts  of  men. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  599. 
Whom  passion  hath  not  blinded. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory,  v. 

3.  To  render  dark,  literally  or  figuratively; 
obscure  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind;  conceal. 

Such  darkness  blinds  the  sky.  Dryden. 

The  state  of  the  controversy  between  us  he  endeavoured, 
with  all  his  art,  to  blind  and  confound.  Stillingjleet. 

4.  To  dim  or  obscure  by  excess  of  light;  out- 
shine; eclipse.  [Rare.] 

Thirsil,  her  beauty  all  the  rest  did  blind, 

That  she  alone  seem’d  worthy  of  my  love. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  vl. 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  to  mine, 

Ere  yet  they  blind  the  stars.  Tennyson,  Tithonus. 

5.  In  road-making , to  fill  with  gravel,  as  inter- 
stices between  stones;  cover  with  gravel  or 
earth:  as,  to  blind  road-metal. — 6.  In  gunnery, 
to  provide  with  blindages — Blinded  battery. 

See  battery. 

II.  intrans . To  become  blind  or  dim. 

That  ho  [she,  a pearl]  blyndes  of  ble  in  hour  ther  ho  lygges, 
No-bot  wasch  hir  wyth  wourchyp  in  wyn  as  ho  askes. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1126. 
blind1  (blind),  n.  [<  blindX , v.]  1.  Anything 

which  obstructs  the  sight,  intercepts  the  view, 
or  keeps  out  light. 

If  I have  an  ancient  window  overlooking  my  neighbour’s 
ground,  he  may  not  erect  any  blind  to  obstruct  the  light. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  26. 
Specifically — (a)  A screen  of  some  sort  to  prevent  too 
strong  a light  from  shining  in  at  a window,  or  to  keep 
people  from  seeing  in  ; a sun-screen  or  shade  for  a win- 
dow, made  of  cloth,  laths,  etc.,  and  used  either  inside  or 
outside.  (6)  One  of  a pair  of  pieces  of  leather,  generally 
square,  attached  to  a horse’s  bridle  on  either  side  of  his 
head  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  sidewise  or  backward;  a 
blinder  or  blinker,  (c)  A strong  plank  shutter  placed  in 
front  of  a port-hole^  as  soon  as  the  gun  has  been  discharged. 

2.  Something  intended  to  mislead  the  eye  or 
the  understanding  by  concealing,  or  diverting 
attention  from,  the  principal  object  or  true  de- 
sign ; a pretense  or  pretext. 

Making  the  one  a blind  for  the  execution  of  the  other. 

Decay  of  Christ.  Piety. 

3.  A hiding-place ; an  ambush  or  covert,  es- 
pecially one  prepared  for  concealing  a hunter 
or  fowler  from  ms  game. 

So  when  the  watchful  shepherd,  from  the  blind, 
Wounds  with  a random  shaft  the  careless  hind. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  iv. 

4.  Milit. : a kind  of  bomb-proof  shelter  for  men 
or  material ; a blindage,  a single  blind  is  commonly 
made  of  three  strong  perpendicular  posts  with  planks  be- 
tween them,  covered  with  plates  of  iron  on  the  outside, 
rendering  them  shot-proof.  It  is  used  as  a protection  to 
laborers  in  the  trenches.  A double  blind  is  made  by  filling 
large  wooden  chests  with  earth  or  hags  of  sand. 

5.  In  poker,  a compulsory  bet  placed  in  the 
pool  by  the  age  before  the  cards  are  dealt, 
which  must  be  doubled  by  any  player  wishing 
to  draw  cards — Stamped  in  the  blind,  in  bookbind- 
ing, said  of  ornamenta  to  be  printed  in  ink  when  the  pat- 
tern is  first  stamped  with  a heated  die.— Venetian 
blinds,  window-blinds  or  -shades  of  thin  light  laths  or 
strips  of  wood  fixed  on  strips  of  webbing. 

blind2  (blind),  m.  Same  as  blende. 
blindage  (blin'daj),  n.  [<  blind + -age.]  1. 
Milit.,  a blind;  a screen  made  of  timber  and 
earth,  used  to  protect  men  in  a trench  or  cov- 
ered way ; also,  a mantelet. 

When  a trench  has  to  be  pushed  forward  . . . where 
...  it  cannot  be  sheltered  ...  by  traverses,  it  is  cov- 
ered on  the  top  and  on  the  sides  by  fascines  and  earth 
supported  by  a framework,  and  is  termed  a blindage. 

Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc. 

2.  A hood  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  made 
to  cover  the  eyes  of  a horse  if  he  essays  to  run 
away. 

blindage-frame  (blin'daj-fram),  n.  A wooden 
frame  used  in  the  construction  of  a blindage 
to  support  fascines,  earth,  etc. 
blind-ball  (blind'bal),  n.  Same  as  blindman’s- 
buff,  2. 

blind-born  (blind'bom),  a.  Bom  blind;  con- 
genitally blind.  [Bare.  ] 


blind-born 

A person  ...  is  apt  to  attribute  to  the  blind-bom  . . . 
such  habits  of  thought  ...  as  his  own.  . 

Whately,  Rhetoric. 

blinde  (blind),  n.  Same  as  blende. 
blinded  (blin'ded),  a.  1 . Provided  with  blinds, 
*blinders,  or  blindages : as,  a blinded  house ; 
blinded  batteries.—  2.  Having  the  window- 
shade?  drawn  down;  with  the  blinds  closed. 

I found  the  windows  were  blinded. 

Addison , Tatler,  No.  120. 
He  paced  under  the  blinded  houses  and  along  the  vacant 
streets.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  13. 

blindedly  (blin'ded-li),  adv.  As  if  blinded, 
blinder  (blin'der),  n.  1 . One  who  or  that  which 
blinds.—  2.  A blind  or  blinker  on  a horse’s  bri- 
dle. 

blind-fast  (blind'fast),  n.  The  catch  or  fas- 
tening of  a blind  or  shutter, 
blind-fish  (blind'fish),  n.  1 . A cave-fish,  one  of 
the  Amblyopsidce,  having  eyes  rudimentary  and 
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England  hath  long  been  mad  and  scarr’d  herself ; 

The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother’s  blood, 

The  father  rashly  slaughter’d  his  own  son. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  4. 

How  ready  zeal  for  interest  and  party  is  to  charge 
atheism  on  those  who  will  not,  without  examining,  sub- 
mit, and  blindly  swallow  their  nonsense.  Locke. 

blindman  (blind'man),  n. ; pi.  blindmen  (-men). 

1.  A clerk  in  a post-office  whose  duty  it  is  to 
decipher  obscure  or  illegible  addresses  on  let- 
ters. [Eng.]  Called  blind-reader  in  the  United 
States.— 2.  A blind  or  blinded  person : used  as 
a single  word  in  certain  phrases  and  names. — 

Blindman’s  ball,  blindman’s  bellows.  See  Hindman's- 
buff,  2.— Blindman’s  holiday,  the  time,  just  before  the  blink  (bhngk), 
lamps  are  lighted,  when  it  is  too  dark  to  work,  and  one  is 
obliged  to  rest ; twilight ; gloaming. 

What  will  not  blind  Cupid  doe  in  the  night,  which  is 
his  blindman' s holiday  ? ... 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuife  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  167). 

Indeed,  madam,  it  is  Hindman's  holiday ; we  shall  soon 
be  all  of  a colour.  Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  iii. 


blinkard 


Blindworm  ( Anguisfragilis ). 


useless  for  vision.  The  best-known  is  the  Arnblyopsis  blindman’ S-buff  (blind'manz-buf ' ),  n.  [<  blind- 

— — nf  huffi  a buffet,  blow.]  1.  A game  in 

which  one  person  is  blindfolded  and  tries  to 
catch  and  identify  some  one  of  the  company. 
Sometimes  called  blindman-bujf . 

My  light’s  out, 

And  I grope  up  and  down  like  blind-man-buff. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley , Night-Walker,  ii.  2. 
As  once  I play’d  at  Blind-man's  Buff,  it  hapt 
About  my  Eyes  the  Towel  thick  was  wrapt; 

I miss’d  the  Swains,  and  seiz’d  on  Blouzalind, 

True  speaks  that  ancient  Proverb,  “ Love  is  Blind.” 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  i.  95. 
A name  of  certain  puff-balls  of  the  genera 


spelceus,  or  blind-fish  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky 
another  is  Typhlichthys  subterraneus.  Arnblyopsis  spe- 
lceus attains  occasionally  a length  of  3 to  5 inches ; it  has 
rudimentary  and  functionless  eyes,  and  ventral  fins  small 
and  of  4 rays  each.  The  color  is  pale  as  if  bleached.  It 
inhabits  the  subterranean  streams  of  Kentucky  and  Indi- 
ana, especially  those  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  Typhlichthys 
subterraneus  is  a much  smaller  species  and  destitute  of 
ventral  fins.  It  is  an  occasional  associate  of  the  Ambly- 
opsis.  See  cut  under  Arnblyopsis. 

2.  A myzont  of  the  family  Myxinidw,  Myxine 
glutinosa ; the  hag.  [Local,  Eng.] 
blindfold  (blind'fold),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  blind- 
fold, blindfold , blyndfield , etc.,  < ME.  blind- 
felled,  - feld , -fuld,  pp.  of  blindfellen , blindfold: 
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Bovista  and  Lycoperdon.  Also  blindman’s  ball 


see  blindfold,’ v.]  1.  Having  the  eyes  covered  ^or  hellows  an(f  Uind-ball. 

or  bandaged,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  see.  blindness  (blind'nes),  n.  [ME.  blindnes -nesse. 


To  he  spit  in  the  face  and  be  bofet  and  blyndfuld,  alas  ! 

Audelay,  p.  60. 

2.  Having  the  mental  eye  darkened  ; hence, 
rash;  inconsiderate;  without  foresight:  as, 
u blindfold  fury,”  Shak.,  V.  and  A.,  1.  554. 

Fate’s  blindfold  reign  the  atheist  loudly  owns. 

Dry  den,  Suum  Cuique. 

3f.  Obscure;  dark. 

If  execution  be  remisse  or  blindfold  now  and  in  this  par- 
ticular, what  will  it  be  hereafter  and  in  other  books? 

Milton , Areopagitica,  p.  27. 

blindfold  (blind'fold),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.blind-  blind-officer  (blmd'oUi-ser),  n.  Same  as  blind- 
fold, blindfeld,  blindjield,  blindfell  (the  second  man,  1.  [Eng.] 

element  being  altered  by  confusion  with  fold,  blind-pull  (blind'pul),  n.  Same  as  blind-lift. 
wrap  up),  <ME.  blindfellen,  blinfellen.blyndfellen  blind-reader  (blind're//der),  n.  In  the  United 
(pret.  blindfelde,  pp.  blindfelled,  -feld,  -folde),  < Statespostal  service,  a clerk  whose  duty  it  is  to 
blind,  blind,  + fellen,  fell,  strike : see  blind  and  decipher  obscure  or  illegible  addresses  on  mail- 
fell1.]  If.  To  strike  blind ; to  blind. — 2.  To  matter, 
cover  the  eyes  of ; hinder  from  seeing  by  cov-  blinds,  n.  See  liens. 


< AS.  blindmjsse ; < blind  + -ness.']  1 . The  state 
of  being  blind,  (a)  Want  of  sight.  (6)  Want 
of  intellectual  discernment ; mental  darkness ; 
ignorance;  heedlessness. 

Whensoever  we  would  proceed  beyond  these  _ simple 
ideas,  we  fall  presently  into  darkness  and  difficulties,  and 
can  discover  nothing  farther  but  our  own  blindness  and 
ignorance.  Locke. 

2f.  Concealment. 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2. 


ering  the  eyes. 

Thauh  thu  thin  eien  vor  his  luv  . . . blindfellie  on 
eorthe.  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  106. 

When  they  had  blindfolded  him,  they  struck  him  on  the 
face.  Luke  xxii.  64. 

blindfold  (blind'fold),  n.  [<  blindfold,  t>.]  A 
disguise;  a ruse;  a blind.  See  blind1,  «.,  2. 

The  egotism  of  a Roman  is  a blindfold,  impenetrable  as  blindstitch 
his  breastplate.  L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  106.  (blind'stich)  V. 

blindfolded  (blmd'foFded),  p. a.  [Pp.  of  blind-  ~ 
fold,  v.]  Having  the  eyes  covered;  hindered 
from  seeing. 

blind-Harry  (blmd'har/',i),  m.  1.  A name  for 
blindman’s-buff. — 2.  A name  for  a puff-ball, 
blinding  (blin'ding), n.  [Verbal  n.  of  blind !,  t).] 

1.  The  act  of  making  blind. — 2.  A layer  of 
sand  and  fine  gravel  laid  over  a road  which 
has  been  recently  paved,  to  fill  the  interstices 
between  the  stones. 

blinding  (blin'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  blind 1,  t>.] 

Making  blind ; depriving  of  sight  or  of  under- 
standing: as,  a blinding  storm  of  rain. 

Sorrow’s  eye  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2. 

blindingly  (blin'ding-li),  adv.  In  a blinding 
manner : so  as  to  blind. 

blind-ink  (blind'ink),  n.  A writing-ink  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  blind  persons.  On  being 
applied  to  the  paper,  it  swells,  forming  raised  characters 
which  can  be  read  by  the  touch. 

blindless  (bllndTes),  a.  [<  blind1,  n.,  + -less.] 

Without  a blind  or  shade. 

The  new  sun 

Beat  thro’  the  blindless  casement  of  the  room. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

blind-lift  (bllnd'lift),  n.  A metal  hook  or  catch 
on  a sliding  window-blind,  by  means  of  which  it 
can  be  raised  or  lowered.  Also  called  blind-pull. 
blindly  (blmd'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  blyndly,  < AS. 
blindlice,  < blind,  blind.]  1 . In  a blind  manner ; 
as  a blind  person ; without  sight. — 2.  Without 
reasoning;  without  discernment;  without  re- 
quiring reasons;  without  examination;  reck- 
lessly : as,  to  be  led  blindly  by  another. 


blind-snake  (blind'snak),  n.  A snake  of  the 
family  Typhlopidm. 

blind-stile  (blmd'stil),  n.  The  stile  of  a blind. 
— Blind-stile  machine,  a machine  for  making  the  mor- 
tises and  tenons  in 
blinds,  and  for  bor- 
ing the  holes  for 
the  slats. 


v o [=  Sc.  blink,  blenk;  < ME. 

blynken,  rare  and  appar.  only  as  var.  of  Menk- 
en (see  blenk,  blench );  not  found  earlier  (though 
an  AS.  *blincan  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the 
causal  verb  blencan,  deceive,  > E.  blench1) ; = D. 
blinken  = G.  blinken  = Sw.  blinlca  = Dan.  blinke, 
shine,  twinkle,  blink,  nasalized  forms  parallel 
with  D.  blikken  = G.  blicken  = Sw.  blicka  = 
Dan.  blikke,  look,  glance,  from  a strong  verb 
repr.  by  AS.  blican,  shine  : see  Mick1,  Mike, 
bleak1',  and  cf.  blench1  and  blink,  n.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  wink  rapidly  and  repeatedly; 
nictitate. 

A snake’s  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  sly. 

Coleridge , Christabel,  ii. 

He  blinked  with  his  yellow  eyes,  that  seemed 
All  sightless  and  blank  to  be. 

C.  Thaxter , Great  White  Owl. 

2.  To  see  with  the  eyes  half  shut  or  with  fre- 
quent winking,  as  a person  with  weak  eyes; 
hence,  to  get  a glimpse ; peep. 

Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  look  askance  or  indiffer- 
ently. 

Why  then  ignore  or  blink  at  moral  purpose  ? 

Mag.  of  Art,  March,  1884. 

4.  To  intermit  light ; glimmer:  as  “a  blinking 
lamp,”  Cotton,  An  Epigram.—  5.  To  gleam  tran- 
siently but  cheerfully ; smile  ; look  kindly. 
[Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.]  • — 6.  To  become  a lit- 
tle stale  or  sour : said  of  milk  or  beer.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

II.  trans.  It-  To  deceive;  elude;  shun. — 2. 
To  see  or  catch  sight  of  with  half-shut  eyes; 
dimly  see ; wink  at. 

I heard  the  imp  brushing  over  the  dry  leaves  like  a 
black  snake,  and,  blinking  a glimpse  of  him,  just  over 
ag’in  yon  big  pine,  I pulled  as  it  might  be  on  the  scent. 

Cooper , Last  of  the  Mohicans,  v. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to;  avoid 
or  purposely  evade ; shirk:  as,  to  blink  a ques- 
tion. 

How  can  I blink  the  fact? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  214. 

We  blink  no  fair  issue.  . . . We  have 
W.  Phillips,  Speeclies,  p.  34. 


Understand  us. 
counted  the  cost. 


4.  To  balk  at ; pass  by ; shirk : as,  a dog  that 
never  blinked  a bird. 

In  fear  he  comes  there,  and  consequently  “ blinks  his 
birds.”  Dogs  of  Great  Brit,  and  America,  p.  240. 

5+.  To  blindfold;  hoodwink.  Landor. 
blink  (blingk),  n.  [<  ME.  blink,  a glance,  = Sw. 
blink  - Dan.  blink ; from  the  verb.]  1 . A glance 
of  the  eye ; a glimpse. 

Lo,  this  is  the  first  blinke  that  ever  I had  of  him. 

Bp.  Hall,  Works,  II.  108. 

2.  A gleam;  a glimmer;  specifically,  the  gleam 
or  glimmer  reflected  from  ice  in  the  polar  re- 
gions: hence  the  term  ice-blink  (which  see). 

Not  a blink  of  light  was  there.  Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  vii. 

After  breakfast  this  morning,  I ascended  to  the  crow’s 
nest,  and  saw  to  my  sorrow  the  ominous  blink  of  ice 
ahead.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  49. 

And  where  north  and  south  the  coast-lines  run, 

The  blink  of  the  sea  in  breeze  and  sun. 

Whittier,  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall. 

3.  A very  short  time ; a twinkling : as,  bide  a 
blink.  [Scotch.]— 4+.  A trick;  a scheme.— 5. 
pi.  Boughs  thrown  to  turn  aside  deer  from  their 
course;  also,  feathers,  etc.,  on  a thread  to  scare 
birds.  N.  E.  D. — 6.  A fishermen’s  name  for 
the  mackerel  when  about  a year  old.  See  spike 
and  tinker. 

-wurme(=Sw.  Dan.  blindorm) ; < blind  + worm.]  blinkardt  (bling'kard),  n.  [<  blink  + -ard,  as 

- - -■  - in  drunkard,  dotard.]  1 . A person  who  blinks 

or  sees  imperfectly;  one  who  squints. 


t.  To  sew  or 
take  stitches  in 
(anything)  in 
such  a way  that 
they  will  show 
only  on  one  side 
of  the  thing 
sewed  or  stitch- 
ed, or  not  at  all. 
blind-story 
(blind ' sto  " ri), 
n.  In  medieval 
church-arch., 
the  triforium : 
properly  re- 
stricted to  such 
examples  as 
possess  no  ex- 
terior windows, 
as  opposed  to 
the  clerestory, 
from  which  the 
chief  lighting  of  the  interior  is  derived, 
blindworm  (blind' werm),  n.  [ME.  blyndivorme. 


Blind-story. — Triforium  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral. 


A small  European  lizard,  Anguis  fragilis,  of  the 
family  Anguidie,  having  a slender  limbless  body 
and  tail,  like  a snake,  rudimentary  shoulder- 
girdle,  breast-bone,  and  pelvis,  a scaly  skin, 
concealed  ears,  and  small  eyes  furnished  with 
movable  lids : so  called  because  supposed  to  be 
a sightless  worm,  a notion  as  erroneous  as  is  the 
supposition  that  it  is  poisonous.  Also  called 
orvet  and  slow-worm. 


Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  blinkard  reigns. 

Char,  of  Holland,  in  Harl.  Misc.  (ed.  1810),  V.  613. 

For  I was  of  Christ's  choosing,  I God's  knight, 

No  blinkard  heathen  stumbling  for  scant  light. 

Swinburne,  Laus  Veneris. 

2.  That  which  twinkles  or  glances,  as  a dim 
star  which  appears  and  disappears. 


blinkard 

In  some  parts  we  see  many  glorious  and  eminent  stars, 

In  others  few  of  any  remarkable  greatness,  and,  in  some, 
none  but  Uinkards  and  obscure  ones. 

tl  akeunll , Apology,  p.  237. 

3.  One  who  lacks  intellectual  perception.  Skel- 
ton.— 4.  One  who  wilfully  shuts  his  eyes  to 
what  is  happening;  one  who  blinks  facts. 

[Sometimes  used  attributively.] 
blink-beer  (blingk'ber),  n.  [<  blink,  v.,  I.,  6,  + 

■kbeer.]  Beer  kept  unbroached  till  it  is  sharp, 
blinker  (bling'kfer),  TO.  1.  One  who  blinks.— 2.  ;..  , 

One  of  two  leather  flaps  placed  on  the  sides  of  blister  (blis  ter) 
a horse’s  head  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  " ■ / 

sidewise  or  backward;  a blind  or  blinder; 
hence,  figuratively,  any  obstruction  to  sight  or 
discernment. 

Nor  bigots  who  but  one  way  see. 

Through  blinkers  of  authority. 

M.  Green , The  Grotto. 

Horses  splasheii  to  their  very  blinkers.  Dickens. 

T)lmk:eyed  (blingk'Id),  a.  Having  blinking  or 
winking  eyes. 

■fa  The  foolish  blink-eyed  boy.  Gascoigne , Hearbes. 

blinking  (bling'king),  TO.  In  sporting,  the  fault 
in  dogs  of  leaving  the  game  as  soon  as  it  is 
found. 

The  vice  of  blinking  has  been  caused  by  over-severity  in 
punishment  for  chasing  poultry,  etc. 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America , p.  240. 

blinking-chickweed  (bling'king-chik'wed),  to. 

A small  marsh-herb,  Montiafontana,  belonging 
to  the  family  Portulacacese : so  called  from  its 
small  half-closed  flowers  looking  out  from  the 
axils.of  the  leaves.  Also  called  blinks. 
blinkingly  (bling'king-li),  adv.  In  a blinking 
or  winking  manner;  evasively. 

Death,  that  fatal  necessity  which  so  many  would  over- 
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II.  intrans.  To  be  in  heat,  as  a ewe.  [Prov 
Eng.] 

Blissus  (blis'us),  to.  [NL.]  A genus  of  het- 
eropterous  insects,  the  type  of  the  subfamily 
Blissince.  B.  leucopterus  is  the  common  chinch- 
bug.  See  cut  under  chinch-bug. 
blistt.  Obsolete  preterit  of  bless1  and  bless 2. 

And  with  his  club  him  all  about  so  blist. 

That  he  which  way  to  turne  him  scarcely  wist. 

J Spenser , 1’.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  13. 


blithesome 

larger  than  peas,  others  as  much  as  an  inch  in  diameter 
According  to  Percy,  these  blisters  are  probablv  due  to  the 
reduction  of  a part  of  the  protoxid  of  iron' existing  in 
the  mass  in  the  form  of  a silicate  of  the  protoxid,  and  the 
consequent  evolution  of  carbonic  oxid.  The  process  is  a 
very  old  one. 


[<  blister  + -y1.]  Full 


» ------  uvwomvj  "“mu  OKI  many  tlDUIU  OVtJr- 

look,  or  bhnkingly  survey,  the  old  Egyptians  held  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Mummies. 

blinks  (blingks),  to.  [<  blink,  n. ; a quasi-plural 
form.]  Same  as  blinking-chickweed. 
blinky  (bling'ki),  a.  [<  blink  + -y1.]  Prone  to 
blink. 

We  were  just  within  range,  and  one’s  eyes  became  quite 
blinky  watching  for  the  flash  from  the  bow. 

W.  H.  Russell,  London  Times,  June  11,  1861. 


x ,,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  blys- 

ter,  bluster ; < ME.  blister , and  perhaps  *blyster, 
< AS.  *blyster  = MD.  bluyster , a blister  (but  the 
AS.  form  is  not  found,  and  the  ME.  may  be 
taken  from  OF.  blestre , blostre , a swelling  (ef. 
bloustre , bloutre , blotte , a clod,  blosse , a swelling 
due  to  a bruise),  of  MD.  or  Scand.  origin) ; cf. 
Icel.  blastr , a swelling  (in  the  medical  sense), 
lit.  a blast,  ajblowing,  = AS.  blcest , a blowing, 
blast;  cf.  blcedre , a blister,  bladder,  etc.,  D. 
blaas , G.  blase,  a blister,  etc.,  E.  dial,  blaze 2, 
n.,_  a pimple,  etc. ; ult.  from  the  root  of  AS. 
blawan,  etc.,  blow:  see  bladder , blast,  blaze 2, 
blow}.']  1.  A thin  vesicle  on  the  skin,  con- 
taining watery  matter  or  serum,  whether  oc- 
casioned by  a burn  or  other  injury,  by  a vesi- 
catory, or  by  disease ; a pustule,  it  is  formed  (a) 
by  disintegration  and  effusion  of  serum  into  some  of  the 
softer  epidermal  layers,  or  (6)  by  an  effusion  of  serum  be- 
tween the  epidermis  and  corium. 

2.  An  elevation  made  by  the  lifting  up  of  an 
external  film  or  skin  by  confined  air  or  fluid, 
as  on  p'ants,  or  by  the  swelling  of  the  sub- 
stance at  the  surface,  as  on  steel. — 3.  Some- 
thing applied  to  the  skin  to  raise  a blister,  as 
a plaster  of  Spanish  flies,  mustard,  etc.,  as  a 
means  of  counter-irritation ; a vesicatory. — 4. 
In  castings  of  different  materials,  an  effect 
caused  by  the  presence  of  confined  bubbles  of 
air  or  gas. — 5.  A distortion  of  peach-leaves 
caused  by  the  fungus  Exoascus  deformans ; blad- 
der-blight. See  Exoascus.  Also  called  blister- 
ing.— Flying  blister,  a blister  applied  lor  a time  too 
short  to  cause  vesication. 

blister  (blis'ter),  v.  [<  blister,  to.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  raise  a blister  or  blisters  on,  as  by  a burn, 
medical  application,  or  friction:  as,  to  blister 
one’s  hands. — 2.  To  raise  filmy  vesicles  on  by 
heat:  as,  too  high  a temperature  will  blister 
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blirt  (blfert),  to.  [A  var.  of  blurt.']  An  outburst 
of  wind,  rain,  or  tears;  specifically,  naut., 
gust  of  wind  and  rain.  [Scotch.] 

blirty,  blirtie  (bl6r'ti),  a.  [<  blirt  + -«i  1 “s>  100  n,£u  a temperature  will  blister  n.t  »•  ±. 

Characterized  by  blirts  or  gusts  of  wind  and  pam*  ’ Watered  steel.  See  blister-steel.—  3.  Fig-  good  will;  fat 
rain:  as,  a blirty  day.  [Scotch.]  * uratively,  to  cause  to  suffer  as  if  from  blisters ; blithet  (With 

....  --  - j subject  to  burning  shame  or  disgrace.  mm  ij.uv™  - 

Look,  here  comes  one : a gentlewoman  of  mine. 

Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth, 

Hath  blister'd  her  report.  Shak.,  M.  lor  M.,  ii.  3. 

II.  intrans.  To  rise  in  blisters,  or  become 
blistered. 


bliss  (blis), ».  [<  ME,  blis,  blisse,  < AS.  blis,  bliss, 
contr.  of  the  unusual  blids,  bliths  (=  OS.  blulsea 
blitzea,  blizza),  joy,  < blithe,  joyful,  blithe : see 
blithe,  and  cf.  bless1,  with  which  the  word  has 
been  notionally  associated.]  1.  Blitheness; 
gladness:  lightness  of  heart.— 2.  The  highest 
degree  of  happiness,  especially  spiritual  joy; 
perfect  felicity ; supreme  delight ; blessedness : 
often,  specifically,  the  joy  of  heaven. 

How  sweet  a thing  it  is  to  wear  a crown, 

Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 

And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 

All  my  redeem’d  may  dwell  in  joy  and  bliss. 

Milton , P.  L.,  xi.  43. 
=Syn.  Felicity,  Blessedness,  etc.  (see  happiness ),  trans- 
port, rapture,  ecstasy,  blissfulness. 

blissful  (blis'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  blisful;  < bliss  + 
-ful.]  1.  Full  of,  abounding  in,  enjoying,  or 
conferring  bliss;  full  of  felicity:  as,  “ blissful 
joy  ’’Spenser,  F.  Q. ; “ blissful  solitude,” Milton, 
P.  L.,  iii.  69. 

The  blissful  shore  of  rural  ease. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  v. 
Ever  as  those  blissful  creatures  do  I fare. 

. rAr  , 7 - , ,-v,  Wordsworth. 

2f.  [Cf.  blessful .]  Blessed;  holy, 
blissfully  (blis'ful-i),  adv . [<  ME.  blissfuliche, 
etc.,  < blisful  4-  - liche , -ly2.]  In  a blissful  man- 
ner;  happily. 

blissfulness  (blis'ful-nes),  to.  [<  ME.  blisful- 
nes,  -nesse,  < blisful  + -nes,  -ness.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  blissful ; exalted  happiness ; 
supreme  felicity;  fullness  of  joy 


blistery  (blis'ter-i),  a. 
of  blisters.  Hooker. 
blitt,  ».  See  blite 2. 
bliteH,  «.  See  blight. 

blite2  (blit),  to.  [Also  blit  and  early  mod.  E. 
blitte,  bleit,  blete ; < F.  blette  = Pr.  bleda  = Cat. 
blet=  Sp.  bledo,<.li.  blitum : see  Blitum.]  Acom- 
mon  name  of  several  succulent-leaved  plants, 
chiefly  of  the  genera  Chenopodium  and  Blitum, 
sometimes  used  as  pot-herbs.  The  name  ia  spe- 
cifically given  to  good-King-Henry  (C.  Bonus- H enricus) 
and  to  Amarantus  Blitum.  The  strawberry-blite,  B. 
capitatmn,  is  so  called  from  its  red  fleshy  clusters  of 
Iruit.  Ihe  coast- blite,  C.  rubrum,  is  found  in  saline 
localities.  The  sea-blite,  Dondia  mantima,  is  a cheno- 
podiaceous  coast-plant  with  nearly  terete  or  cylindrical 
fleshy  leaves. 

blithe  (bliTH  or  With),  a.  and  to.  [<  ME.  blithe, 
blythe,  < AS.  blithe,  joyful,  glad,  kind,  gentle, 
peaceful,  = OS.  blithi  — OFries.  *blide  (in 
composition  blid-skip,  joy),  North  Pries,  blid 
= D.  blijde,  blij  = OHG.  Midi,  MHG.  blide  = 
Icel.  blidhr  = Sw.  blid  = Dan.  blid  = Goth. 
bleiths,  merciful,  kind ; root  uncertain : see 
bliss.]  I.  a.  If.  Kind;  kindly.  Levins  (1570). 
— 2.  Glad;  merry;  joyous;  sprightly;  mirth- 
ful; gay:  in  colloquial  use  only  in  Scotland: 
as,  “I’m  blithe  to  see  you.” 

Ful  blithe  . . . was  every  wight. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  846- 
No  lark  more  blithe  than  he. 

Bicker  staff,  Love  in  a Village,  i.  2. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 

Shelley,  Ode  to  a Skylark. 
3.  Characterized  by  or  full  of  enjoyment ; 
gladsome : said  of  things. 

O I how  changed  since  yon  blithe  night ! Scott 

Blithe  would  her  brother’s  acceptance  be. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  x.  2. 
In  June  'tis  good  to  lie  beneath  a tree 
While  the  blithe  season  comforts  every  sense. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 
=Syn.  Cheerful,  light-hearted,  elated,  buoyant. 

II. t to.  1.  A blithe  one. — 2.  Kindness; 
favor. — 3.  Gladness;  delight. 

v. — ®H  or  hlith),  v.  [ME.  blithen  (= 

OHG.  bliden,  rejoice,  be  blithe,  = Goth,  bleith- 
jan,  gableithjan,  be  merciful,  pity) ; from  the 


adj. 


If  I prove  honey-mouth’d,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  2. 

The  house  walls  seemed 
Blistering  in  the  sun,  without  a tree  or  vine 
Tt>  cast  the  tremulous  shadow  of  its  leaves. 

★ Whittier,  Prel.  to  Among  the  Hills. 

blister-beetle  (blis ' ter  - be  ,/tl),  to.  a popular 
name  of  beetles  of  the  family  Meloidw,  de- 
rived from  the  pecu- 
liar poison  (canthar- 
idin)  which  is  con- 
tained in  their  tis- 


Ash-gray  Blister-beetle  {Macroba- 
sis cinerea).  (Vertical  line  shows 


sues.  This  poison,  when 
brought  into  contact  with 

joy,”  Spenser,  F.  Q. ; “ blissful  solitude,” Hilton,  ters.^nd  m^account'oi 
ir.  ill.  by.  this  vesicatory  property 

the  dried  beetles  are 
largely  used  in  medicine. 

In  their  earlier  states  the 
blister-beetles  are  para- 
sitic on  grasshopper-eggs 
or  in  the  cells  of  mason- 
bees.  Theimagosofmany 
American  species  are  of- 
ten very  in  j urious  to  field- 
and.  garden-crops.  The 

development  of  the  larva,  ■ i/.j  a u iu  ctike  uni 

which  assumes  successively  several  forms,  is  very  remark-  DlithGIlGSS  (bllTH/-  or  bllth/nes), 

able.  See  hypepnetamorphosis  and  Epicauta.  ✓ k a n-i?  ✓ w,-., 

blistered  (blis'terd),  p.  a . Having  the  disease 
God  ia  all-sufficient  and  incapable’of  admitting  any  ae-  .??1!ed  ^lis,t®r:  „See,  blister,  TO.,  5. 
cession  to  his  perfect  blissfulness.  Barrow,  Works,  I.  viii.  DllSter-fly  (blis  ter-fll),  n.  A beetle,  also  known 
13 1; — ; — ,v,:  » — • — as  the  Spanish  fly,  used  in  blistering;  one  of 

the  blister-beetles.  See  Cantharis. 
blistering  (blis'ter-ing),  a.  and  to.  I.  a.  Caus- 
ing or  tending  to  cause  blisters Blistering  flv 

Same  as  blister-fiy. 

heat,  as  a ewe.  HProv  Ene  ] J !.lle  carburization  of  bar-iron  m a converting- 

blissom  (blis'um).  v.  [<  blissom.  a.  1 I trans  tFnace!  th®  lron  bein£  beated  in  contact  with 

To  couple  with  a ewe:  said  of  a ram  ’ - In.?66  p&mentati(>n.  Alter  the  conversion 

steel,  the  bars  become  covered  with  blisters,  some  not 


Blissinae  (bli-sl'ne),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  < Blissus  + 
-iroce.]  A subfamily  of  heteropterous  insects, 
of  the  family  Lygteidw,  typified  by  the  genus 
Blissus.  See  cut  under  chinch-bug. 
blissless  (blis'iesj.  u.  [<  bliss  + -/css.]  Desti- 


I.  intrans.  To  be  blithe  or  merry. 
trans.  To  make  blithe  ; gladden. 

The  prince  of  planetis  that  proudely  is  pight 
Sail  brace  furth  his  bemes  that  oure  belde  blithes. 

York  Plays,  p.  123. 

blithe  (bliTH  or  hlith),  adv.  [<  ME.  blithe, 
blythe , < AS.  blithe , adv.,  < blithe , a. : see 
blithe,  a.]  If.  Kindly.— 2.  Gladly;  blithely, 
blltheful  (WITH'-  or  bllth'ful),  a.  [<  ME. 
blitheful,  blithful,  < blithe,  n.,  kindness,  favor  (= 
Icel.  blidha),  + -ful.]  If.  Kindly.— 2.  Glad; 
joyous;  joyful.  [Poetic.] 

The  seas  with  blitheful  western  blasts 
We  sail’d  amain. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 
[Samuel]  Lover,  a versatile  artist,  blitheful  humorist 
and  poet.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  258. 

blithely  (WIth'-  or  WIth'li),  adv.  [<  ME 
blitheUche,  blethely  -liche,  etc.,  < AS.  blithelice 
(=  OHG.  blidlicho ),  < blithe  + dice:  see  blithe, 
a.,  and  -ly2.]  If.  Kindly.— 2.  Gladly;  joyful- 
ly:  gaily. 

bllthemeat  (With'-  or  hllth'met),  TO.  [Sc.,  < 
blithe , glad,  + vneat.~\  The  entertainment  or 
refreshment  provided  at  the  birth  or  christen- 
— v .Hie  snows  of  & child.  [Scotch."] 

SSUiZani)arg^d.'raa,<!andfemale  blithen  (bll'THen  or  -then),  v.  t.  [<  blithe,  a., 
-on1.  Cf.  blithe,  v.]  Tomake  blithe.  [Bare.] 
.-..heness  (bliTH'-  or  bllth'nes),  n.  [<  ME. 
blithenesse,  < AS.  blithnes , K blithe  + -nes : see 
blithe,  a .,  and  -ness.']  The  state  of  being  blithe : 
gaiety ; sprightliness. 

The  delightfulness  and  blitheness  of  their  [poets’]  com- 
positions. Sir  K.  Digby,  On  the  Soul,  iii. 

Legend  told  of  his  [Eadward’s]  pious  simplicity,  his 
blitheness  and  gentleness  of  mood. 

J.  H.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  467. 
blithesome  (bliTH'-  or  bllth'sum),  a.  [<  blithe 
+ -some.]  Full  of  blitheness  or  gaiety;  gay; 
merry;  cheerful;  causing  joy  or  gladness. 

On  blithesome  frolics  bent.  Thomson,  Winter. 

The  rising  sun,  emerging  from  amidst  golden  and  pur- 
ple clouds,  shed  his  blithesome  rays  on  the  tin  weather- 
cocks of  Communipaw.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  109. 


Charmed  by  -the  spirit,  alternately  tender  and  blithe- 
some, of  Procter  s songs.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  110. 


blithesomeness 
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block 


blithesomeness  (MIth'-  or  bllth'sum-nes),  n. 
[<  blithesome  + -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
blithesome ; gaiety. 

A glad  blithesomeness  belonged  to  her,  potent  to  conquer 
even  ill  health  and  suffering.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  78. 

Blitum  (bli'tum),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  ftXirov,  a cer- 
tain plant  used  as  a salad.]  A genus  of  plants 
of  the  family  Chenopodiacese,  nearly  related  to 
Chenopodium.  See  blite 2. 
blivet,  adv.  A Middle  English  contraction  of 
belive *.  Chaucer. 

blizzard  (bliz'ard),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  blizzer 
(as  gizzard  for  earlier  gizzer,  dizzard  for  dizzer, 
disour,  vizard  for  vizzer,  visor,  etc.),  which  is  a 
dial,  form  of  bleezer  (with  ee  or  f shortened  to 

1,  as  in  breeches,  been,  obs.  brizze  for  breeze 1,  an 
insect,  etc.),  bleezer  being  from  bleeze1  (with  a 
dial.  var.  blizz),  as  blazer  is  from  the  ult.  iden- 
tical blaze t.  The  word  existed  almost  unrec- 
ognized in  E.  prov.  use,  whence  it  passed  into 
Amer.  use.  First  used  and  noticed  locally  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  it  was  carried  thence  to 
the  West,  where,  in  a special  application,  it 
came  into  general  notice  and  use  in  the  winter 
of  1880-81.  As  now  used,  the  word  rests  on 
what  to  the  popular  consciousness  is  the  com- 
mon root  of  blaze,  blast,  blow.']  1.  A sudden 
and  vehement  storm  of  wind,  rain,  or  snow ; a 
blast.  [Prov.  Eng.,  in  a limited  use  not  re- 
corded in  the  dialect  glossaries.  See  N.  and 
Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  217.] — 2.  Specifically,  a gale 
or  hurricane  accompanied  by  intense  cold  and 
dry,  driving  snow,  common  in  winter  on  the 
great  plains  of  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  northwestern  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  especially  Dakota,  and  in 
Manitoba  in  British  America.  It  is  described  in 
the  “American  Meteorological  Journal”  as  “a  mad  rush- 
ing combination  of  wind  and  snow  which  neither  man  nor 
beast  could  face.” 

Whew  ! how  the  wind  howls ; there  must  be  a terrible 
blizzard  west  of  us,  and  how  ill-prepared  are  most  frontier 
homes  for  such  severe  cold.  Chicago  Advance,  Jan.  8, 1880. 

3.  A general  discharge  of  guns;  a rattling 
volley;  a general  u "blazing  away”;  also,  fig., 
a sudden  (oratorical)  attack ; an  overwhelming 
retort. 

A gentleman  at  dinner  asked  me  for  a toast ; and  sup- 
posing he  meant  to  have  some  fun  at  my  expense,  I con- 
cluded to  go  ahead,  and  give  him  and  his  likes  a blizzard. 

David  Crockett,  Tour  Down  East,  p.  16. 

I overtook  four  of  our  boys  in  blue,  under  a corporal, 
tenderly  carrying  to  the  rear  a stretcher  on  which  lay  a 
wounded  rebel.  . . . He  had  ridden  right  in  on  top  of  the 
6th  Conn,  regiment,  and  our  boys  had  given  him  what  we 
called  “a  blizzard." 

Craven  (1866),  Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  p.  13. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  among  the  gunners  who  often 
hunt  in  parties  stationed  near  together  behind  blinds, 
waiting  for  the  flocks  of  migratory  birds,  the  word  bliz- 
zard means  a general  discharge  of  all  the  guns,  nearly  but 
not  quite  together — a rattling  volley,  differing  from  a 
broadside  in  hot  being  quite  simultaneous.  This  use  of 
the  word  is  familiar  to  every  ’longshore  man  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Currituck,  and  goes  back  at  least  forty  years,  as 
my  own  memory  attests. 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  March  24,  1887. 

blizzardly  (bliz'ard-li),  a.  Blizzard-like;  re- 
sembling a blizzard.  [Rare.] 
bloak,  n.  See  Moke. 

bloat1  (blot),  a.  [Formerly  also  Mote,  < ME. 
*Mote,  a parallel  form  of  Mout  (see  Moat 2 and 
Moufi),  < Icel.  Mautr  =Norw.  Maut  = Sw.  Mot 
= Dan.  Mod,  soft;  cf.  Icel.  Mautr  fiskr,  fresh 
(soft)  fish,  opposed  to  hardhr  fiskr,  dried  (hard) 
fish,  = Sw.  Motfisk,  soaked  fish,  = Norw.  Mot- 
fisk;  Icel.  Motna  = Sw.  Motna  = Norw.  Motna, 
to  soften.  See  Moatcr.~\  If.  Soft;  moist; 
sodden : applied  to  hides. 

Hail  be  se  sutlers  [read  suiters  or  suters]  with  30ur 
mani  lestes 

With  ,70ur  blote  hides  of  selcub  bestis. 

c.  1300.  Of  men  lif  hat  won  ip  in  lond  (Early  Eng.  Lives 
[of  Saints,  1862,  p.  154). 

2.  Cured  by  smoking:  as,  a Moat  nerring. 
See  Moater. 

Lay  you  an  old  courtier  on  the  coals  like  a sausage,  or  a 
bloat  herring.  B.  Jonson,  Mercury  Vindicated. 

bloat1  (blot),  v.  t [Appar.  < Moat1,  a.]  To  cure 
by  smoking,  as  herrings.  Formerly  spelled  Mote. 
I have  rnpre  smoke  in  my  mouth  than  would  blote 
A hundred  herrings.  Fletcher,  Island  Princess,  ii.  6. 

bloat2  (blot),  a.  [A  particular  use  of  Moaf1, 
in  allusion  to  the  resemblance  of  a puffed 
or  sodden  face  to  a bloat  herring.  This 
sense  appears  first  in  the  parallel  form  Mout, 
which  occurs  spelled  Mowt  in  the  orig.  of  the 
Shakspere  passage,  Hamlet,  iii.  4,  but  was 
changed  by  an  18th-century  editor  to  Moat.~\ 
Swollen ; puffed,  sodden,  unwholesome  in 
appearance. 


bloat2  (blot),  v.  [<  Moafi,  a.]  I.  trans.  To 
make  turgid  or  swollen,  as  with  air,  water,  etc. ; 
cause  to  swell,  as  with  a dropsical  humor ; in- 
flate ; puff  up ; hence,  make  vain,  conceited,  etc. 

His  rude  essays 

Encourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praise. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Circe. 
And  then  began  to  bloat  himself,  and  ooze 
All  over  with  the  fat  affectionate  Shiile 
That  makes  the  widow  lean.  Tennyson , Sea  Dreams. 

ii.  intrans.  To  become  swollen;  be  puffed 
out  or  dilated ; dilate. 

If  a person  of  firm  constitution  begins  to  bloat. 

Arbuthnot. 

bloated  (blo'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  bloat2,  v.]  1. 
Swollen;  puffed  up;  inflated;  overgrown,  so 
as  to  be  unwieldy,  especially  from  over-indul- 
gence in  eating  and  drinking;  pampered:  as, 
“ a bloated  mass,”  Goldsmith. 

Grotesque  monsters,  half  bestial,  half  human,  dropping 
with  wine,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and  reeling  in  obscene 
dances.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

2.  Connected  with  or  arising  from  self-indul- 
gence : as,  “ bloated  slumber,”  Mickle,  A Sonnet. 
— 3.  Inordinately  swollen  in  amount,  posses- 
sions, self-esteem,  etc.;  puffed  up  with  pride 
or  wealth:  as,  a bloated  estate;  bloated  capi- 
talists ; a bloated  pretender, 
bloatedness  (blo'ted-nes),  n.  [<  bloated  + 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  bloated ; turgidity; 
an  inflated  state  of  the  tissues  of  the  body; 
dilatation  from  any  morbid  cause.  Arbuthnot. 
bloater  (blo'ter),  n.  [<  bloafi  + -er1.]  An 
English  name  for  a herring  which  has  been 
steeped  for  a short  time,  slightly  salted,  and 
★partially  smoke-dried,  but  not  split  open, 
blob  (blob),  n.  [Also  bleb,  Sc.  bleb,  bleib,  blab, 
blob ; cf.  blobber,  blubber.]  1.  A small  globe  of 
liquid;  a drop;  a blister;  a bubble;  a lump, 
splotch,  or  daub. 

Flawed  rubies  and  emeralds,  which  have  no  value  as 
precious  stones,  but  only  as  barbaric  blobs  of  colour. 

Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  II.  9. 

2.  The  bag  of  a honey-bee.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3f. 
The  under  lip.  Halliwell.  [Rare.] — 4.  Acot- 
toid  fish,  Cottus  ictalops,  a kind  of  miller’s- 
thumb. — On  the  blob,  by  word  of  mouth.  [Slang.] 

blobber  (blob'er),  n.  Same  as  blubber. 
blobber-lip  (blob'er-lip),  n.  Same  as  blubber-lip. 

His  blobber-lips  and  beetle-brows  commend. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  iii. 
blobber-lipped  (blob'er-lipt),  a.  Same  as  blub- 
ber-lipped. 

blobby  (blob'i),  a.  [<  blob  + -y1.]  Like  a 
blob ; abounding  in  blobs, 
blob-kite  (blob'klt),  n.  A local  English  name 
of  the  burbot. 

blob-lipped  (blob'lipt),  a.  [See  blob.]  Same 
as  blubber-lipped. 

blob-talet  (blob'tal),  n.  A telltale ; a blabber 

These  blob-tales  could  find  no  other  news  to  keep  tlieir 
^.tongues  in  motion.  Bp.  Iiacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  67. 

block1  (blok),  n.  [<  ME.  blolc,  a block  (of  wood) ; 
not  in  AS.,  but  borrowed  from  LG.  or  OF. : MD. 
bloc,  block,  D.  blok  = MLG.  block,  LG.  blok  = 
OHG.  bloh,  MHG.  block,  G.  block  = Sw.  block  = 
Norw.  blokk  = Dan.  blok  (=  Icel.  blokk,  Haldor- 
sen),  > ML.  blocus,  OF.  and  F.  bloc;  all  in  the 
general  sense  of  ‘ block,  log,  lump,  mass,’  but 
confused  more  or  less  with  the  forms  cited  un- 
der block2.  There  are  similar  Celtic  forms : W. 
ploc,  a block,  = Gael,  ploc,  a round  mass,  blud- 
geon, block,  stump  of  a tree,  = Ir.  ploc,  a plug, 
hung,  blocan,  a little  block,  perhaps  akin  to  Ir. 
blogli,  OIr.  blog,  a fragment,  from  same  root  as 
E.  break  and. fragment  {see plug)-,  but  the  rela- 
tion of  these  to  the  Teut.  forms  is  uncertain. 
The  senses  of  blocks  and  block2  run  into  each 
other,  and  some  identify  the  words.]  1.  Any 
solid  mass  of  matter,  usually  with  one  or  more 
plane  or  approximately  plane  faces : as,  a block 
of  wood,  stone,  or  ice ; sometimes,  specifically, 
a log  of  wood. 

Now  all  our  neighbours'  chimneys  smoke, 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning.  Wither. 

What  sculpture  is  to  a block  of  marble,  education  is  to 
an  human  soul.  Spectator , No.  215. 

2.  A solid  mass  of  wood  the  upper  surface  of 
which  is  used  for  some  specific  purpose,  in 
particular — (a)  The  large  piece  of  wood  on  which  a butcher 
chops  meat,  or  on  which  fire-wood  is  split. 

Hard  by,  a fiesher  on  a block  had  laid  his  whittle  down. 

Macaulay,  Virginia. 
(6)  The  piece  of  wood  on  which  is  placed  the  neck  of  a per- 
son condemned  to  be  decapitated. 

The  noble  heads  which  have  been  brought  to  the  block. 

Everett. 

Slave ! to  the  block  ! — or  I,  or  they, 

Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day  ! 

Scott,  Rokeby,  vi.  31. 


(c)  A piece  of  hard  wood  prepared  for  cutting  by  an  en- 
graver. (d)  The  stand  on  which  a slave  was  placed  when 
being  sold  by  auction,  (e)  In  falconry,  the  perch  whereon 
a bird  of  prey  is  kept. 

3.  A mass  of  wood  or  stone  used  in  mounting 
and  dismounting ; a horse-block. — 4.  A mold 
or  piece  on  which  something  is  shaped,  or  placed 
to  make  it  keep  in  shape.  In  particular— (a)  The 
wooden  mold  on  whicli  a liat  is  formed ; hence,  some- 
times, the  shape  or  style  of  a hat,  or  the  hat  itself. 

He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat ; it  ever 
changes  with  the  next  block.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

The  blocks  for  his  heade  alters  faster  than  the  Feltmaker 
can  fitte  him,  and  thereupon  we  are  called  in  scorne  Block- 
heades.  Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  37. 

(b)  A wooden  head  for  a wig  ; a barber’s  block ; hence, 
sometimes,  the  wig  itself. 

A beautiful  golden  wig  (the  Duchess  never  liked  me  to 
play  with  her  hair)  was  on  a block  close  by. 

Bulwer,  Pelham,  xxiii. 

5.  A person  with  no  more  sense  or  life  than  a 
block;  a blockhead;  a stupid  fellow. 

What  tonguelesa  blocks  were  they  ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 

6.  In  ship-building,  one  of  the  pieces  of  timber, 
or  supports  constructed  from  such  pieces,  upon 
which  the  keel  is  laid. 

“ Thus,”  said  he,  “ will  we  build  this  ship ! 
hay  square  the  blocks  upon  the  slip.” 

Longfellow,  Building  of  the  Ship. 

7.  The  solid  metal  stamp  used  by  bookbinders 
for  impressing  a design  on  a book-cover. — 8. 
A piece  of  wood  fitted  into  the  angle  formed  by 
the  meeting  edges  of  two  other  pieces. — 9.  A 
wooden  rubber  covered  with  thick  felt,  used 
in  polishing  marble. — 10.  A piece  of  wood  or 
metal  serving  as  a support,  (a)  In  a sawmill,  one 
of  the  frames  supporting  and  feeding  the  log  to  the  saw. 
(6)  In  vehicles,  a piece,  generally  carved  or  ornamented, 
placed  over  or  under  the  springs  of  a carriage,  (c)  In 
printing,  the  piece  on  which  a stereotype  plate  is  fastened 
to  make  it  type-high. 

11.  A mechanical  contrivance  consisting  of 
one  or  more  grooved  pulleys  mounted  in  a cas- 
ing or  shell,  which  is  furnished  with  a hook, 
eye,  or  strap  by  which  it  may  be  attached : it  is 


i,  2,  single  and  double  blocks  with  rope  strap ; 3,  4,  double  and 
single  blocks  with  iron  strap  ; 5,  metallic  block  ; 6,  snatch-block  ; 7, 
secret  block ; 8,  clump-Dlock ; 9,  tau-block ; 10,  fiddle-block. 

■used  to  transmit  power,  or  change  the  direction 
of  motion,  Dy  means  of  a rope  or  cnain  passing 
round  the  movable  pulleys.  Blocks  are  single, 
double,  treble,  or  fourfold,  according  as  the  number  of 
sheaves  or  pulleys  is  one,  two,  three,  or  four.  A running 
block  is  attached  to  the  object  to  be  raised  or  moved ; a 
standing  block  is  fixed  to  some  permanent  support.  Blocks 
also  receive  different  names  from  their  shape,  purpose, 
or  mode  of  application.  Those  to  which  the  name  dead- 
eyes  has  been  given  are  not  pulleys,  being  unprovided  with 
sheaves.  Many  of  the  blocks  used  in  ships  are  named  after 
the  ropes  or  chains  which  are  rove  through  them : as,  bow- 
line blocks,  clue-line  and  clue-garnet  blocks.  They  are  made 
of  either  wood  or  metal.  See  clue-garnet,  and  cut  under 
cat-block. 

12.  A connected  mass  of  buildings:  as,  a Mode 
of  houses. — 13.  A portion  of  a city  inclosed 
by  streets,  whether  occupied  by  buildings  or 
consisting  of  vacant  lots. 

The  new  city  was  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks,  each 
block  containing  thirty  building  lots.  Such  an  average 
block,  comprising  282  houses  and  covering  9 acres  of 
ground,  exists  in  Oxford  Street.  It  forms  a compact 
square  mass.  Quarterly  Rev. 

14.  On  the  stock-exchange , a large  number  of 
shares  massed  together  and  bought  or  sold  in 
a lump. — Antifriction  block.  See  antifriction. — Be- 
tween the  beetle  and  the  block.  See  beetle 1.—  Block 
and  block,  the  position  of  two  blocks  of  a tackle  when 
drawn  close  to  each  other.  Also  called  two  blocks.  The 
act  of  drawing  the  blocks  apart  is  called  fleeting  the 
purchase. — Block-and-cross  bond.  See  bondi.— Block 
and  tackle,  the  pulley-blocks  and  ropes  used  for  hoist- 
ing.— Block  brake.  See  brake 3.—  Block  cornices  and 
entablatures,  ornamental  features,  corresponding  in 
position  to  classical  cornices  and  entablatures,  in  archi- 
tectural elevations  not  composed  of  the  regular  orders.— 


block 

Center-plate  block,  a piece  of  wood  placed  beneath  the 
center-plate  of  a car-truck  to  bring  it  to  the  required 
height.— Chip  of  the  Old  block.  See  chipl.— Dead 
block,  one  of  the  pair  of  blocks  placed,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  draw-bar  of  a railroad-car,  to  lessen  the  concussion 
when  two  cars  come  together  after  the  buffer-springs  are 
compressed.— Differential  block,  a double  block  hav- 
ing sheaves  of  different  sizes.  E.  H.  Knight.—  Erratic 
block.  See  erratic.—  Fly-block,  naut.,  a movable  block 
in  a purchase  or  compound  tackle  like  a Spanish  burton.— 
Hydraulic  block.  See  hydraulic.— Long-tackle  block 
a pulley-block  having  two  sheaves  in  tile  same  plane,  one’ 
above  the  other.— Made  block,  a pulley-block  formed  of 
several  pieces.—  Ninepin  block,  a block  shaped  some- 
what like  a rimepin,  with  a single  sheave  pivoted  at  the 
top  and  bottom  that  it  may  accommodate  itself  to  the 
motion  of  the  rope  for  which  it  serves  as  a guide.  It 
is  placed  under  the  cross-pieces  of  the  bitts  on  a vessel.— 
Purchase  block,  a double-strapped  block  with  two  scores 
in  the  shell,  used  for  moving  heavy  weights  on  shipboard. 
— Rouse-about  block,  a large  snatch-block. — Thick- 
★ and-thin  block,  a fiddle -block. 
block1  (blok),  v.  t.  [<  blocks,  n.  Cf.  block 2, 
b.  t]  1.  To  strengthen  or  support  by  blocks; 
make  firm,  as  two  boards  at  their  inferior  angle 
of  intersection,  by  pieces  of  wood  glued  to- 
gether.— 2.  To  form  into  blocks. — 3.  To  mold, 
shape,  or  stretch  on  a block:  as,  to  block  a hat. 

4.  In  bookbinding,  to  ornament  by  means  of 
brass  stamps;  stamp:  as,  to  block  the  boards 
of  a book.  [Eng.]  — 5.  In  calico-printing,  to 
press  up  or  apply  to  the  blocks  containing  the 
colors.— 6.  To  straighten  and  toughen  by  lay- 
ing on  a block  of  wood  and  striking  with  a 
narrow,  flat-faced  hammer;  planish:  said  of 
saw-blades — To  block  down,  to  force  sheet-metal 

Without  breaking  it  into  n in  OQUOQ  lull  01.0  Ibo  . 


’ vvueuiuou  v ^ uiuutauc  , a uiucKHue  esta 
lished  by  proclamation,  without  the  actual  presence  of  « 
force  adequate  to  make  it  effectual.— To  break  a block- 
ade. See  break.— To  raise  a blockade,  to  remove  or 
break  up  a blockade,  either  by  withdrawing  the  ships  or 
troops  that  keep  the  place  blocked  up,  or  by  driving 
them  away  from  their  respective  stations.— To  run  a 
blockade,  to  pass  through  a blockading  squadron  and 

. uuwii,  to  force  sheet-metal,  enter  the  port  blockaded  by  it. 

into  1?  cases  where  the  ilTesu-  blockade  (blo-kad'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  block- 

at  the  metal  is  like! v to  nrlpA  tytyp  r/  r..  -\  * 
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Weak  saints  being  as  formidable  impediments  as  the 
strong  sinners,  both  blocking  the  ways  of  amendment. 

Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  143. 

2.  In  base-ball  and  cricket,  to  stop  (a  ball)  with 
the  hat  without  knocking  it  to  a distance. — 3. 

In  foot-ball,  to  stop  (a  player)  when  running 
with  the  hall.  8 

blockade  (blo-kad'),  n.  [Cf.  D.  blokkade  = G. 
blockade  = Sw.  blockad  = Dan.  blokkade,  from 
the  E. ; from  the  verb  block ? (F.  bloquer)  + -adek ; 
cf.  stockade,  barricade,  palisade,  etc.  Cf.  Sp. 

bloqueo,  Pg.  bloqueio,  It.  blocco,  also  bloccatura,  Pove  Ess 

itocf2adQe’yfrmi  ^heVsbrnt«™SPnfndinig  t0  blockheaded  (blok'hed-k),  «.  [<  blocks  + 

particularly  a port,  harbor,  or  line  of  coastf  by  boy/ ^Sir  E.'  X’l^anie^rEare  1 a blockheaded 
hostile  ships  or  troops,  so  as  to  stop  all  ingress  blockheadism  Chink 'bod  in  ,->1  r/  t.,  j 
or  egress,  and  to  hinder  the  entrance  of  sup-  +E|  w E h,0fh™d 

ment  °f  pr0visions’  ammunition,  or  reinforce-  pidity.  [Rare.]1*  * blookbead;  stu' 

“ihe  word  blockade  properly  denotes  obstructing  the  pas-  sp?c"u  his  °*  Whi°h£  gtoSS' 

sage  into  or  from  a place  on  either  element,  but  is  more  vi- -1,1,00^1  /vi  i a.  j tv  _ . , , 

especially  applied  to  naval  forces  preventing  communi-  DlOCKneadly  (blok  hed-li),  a.  [<  blockhead  + 
cation  by  water.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 186.  -ty1-]  Acting  like  a blockhead;  densely  stupid: 

Hence  — 2.  A hindrance  to  progress  or  action  as>  “ some  blockheadly  hero,”  Dryden,  Amphi- 
caused  by  obstructions  of  any  kind Paper  ^ryon,  i.  2.  [Rare.] 

Wockade,  a constructive  blockade ; a blockade  estab-  blockhouse  (blok'hous),  n.  [<  block 2 + house  • 


blockish 

That  I could  not  think  of  this  as  well  as  he  ! 

O,  I could  beat  my  infinite  blockhead. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 
3.  A person  possessing  such  a head ; a stupid 
fellow;  a dolt;  a person  deficient  in  under- 
standing. 

Madam,  ’twere  dulness  past  the  ignorance 
Of  common  blockheads  not  to  understand 
Whereto  this  favour  tends. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  i.  2. 
The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 

With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  612. 


. ...  6 au,  mtu  u.io,  in  cases  wnere  me  irregu- 

larities of  the  mold  are  so  great  that  the  metal  is  likely  to 
be  torn  by  covering  it  with  a block  of  lead,  which  is  then 
carefully  hammered.  The  yielding  of  the  lead  gives  a 
slow  drawing  action  to  the  metal  beneath  it,  enabling  it 
to  be  gradually  brought  to  its  bed.— To  block  in,  in  stat- 
uary or  painting,  to  outline  roughly  or  bring  approxi- 
mately to  the  desired  shape ; form  the  outlines,  founda- 
tion, or  general  plan  of  any  work,  disregarding  the  details : 
execute  roughly.— To  block  out,  to  form  the  plan  or  out- 
lines of ; sketch. 


aded , ppr.  blockading.  [<^  blockade , n.]  1. 
To  subject  to  a blockade ; prevent  ingress  or 
egress  from  by  warlike  means. 

The  building  . . . was  on  every  side  blockaded  by  the 
insurgents.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Hence — 2.  To  shut  in  by  obstacles  of  any  kind : 
block;  obstruct. 

Every  avenue  to  the  hall  was  blockaded. 

But  Washington  had  some  hand  in  blocking  out  this  re-  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  19. 

publlc-  S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  50.  blockader  (blo-ka'der),  n.  One  who  or  that 

'i*1'! ' " which  blockades ; especially,  a vessel  employed 

in  blockading. 

Having  a good  pilot  and  little  depth,  she  could  general- 
ly run  well  inside  of  the  blockader s. 

rier,  post,  wall  (>  OP.  UoqucZ  P 'bloquer’  stop"  vi  n ,1  J’  R'  ®lo‘ikade  and  Cruisers>  P-  wo. 
block:  see  the  verb;  the  mod.  F.  bloc  goes  with  blockade*runller  (blo-kad  run"er),  n,  A per- 
blockl)-  MD.  block,  post,  stocks  (cf.  blocklands,  blockade6^^  “ th6  bU8ineSS  °f  * 

mJZblock,  po'sCstookf 1°LGd’blMmdS7nnm’  bl.0ckfse  (blok'ai)>  »■  [<  block?  + -age.]  Ob- 
elosed  swamp),  = OPries . *blolck,  in  comp.  ! the  state  o£  bemg  blocked  up  or  ob- 


block-^  (blok),  n.  [In  this  sense  the  noun,  in 
E.,  is  m most  senses  due  rather  to  the  verb: 
see  block?,  v.  The  orig.  noun  is  found  once  in 
MR.  blok,  an  inclosed  space ; cf.  OP.  bloc,  bar- 


w.wwuuwuuw  nuuoyj  IV.  \ UVUVlb 

= D.  blokhuis,  OD.  blockhmjs  = MLG.  blockhUs 
= G.  blockhaus  (>  F.  blockhaus ) = Dan.  blokhus 
= Sw.  blockhus,  blockhouse,  older  form  blocus; 
orig.  a house  that  blocks  a passage,  though 
later  taken  as  a house  made  of  logs  (<  block 1 
+ house).]  Originally,  a detached  fort  block- 
mg  the  access  to  a landing,  a mountain 
pass,  narrow  channel,  etc. ; in  later  use,  an  edi- 
fice of  one  or  more  stories,  constructed  chiefly 
of  hewn  timber,  and  supplied  with  loopholes 

for  musketry 
and  sometimes 
with  embra- 
sures for  can- 
non. When  of 
more  than  one 
story,  the  upper  is 
made  to  overhang 
the  lower,  and  is 
furnished  with 
machicolations  or 
loopholes  in  the 
overhung  floor,  so 
that  a lunging  fire 
can  be  directed 
against  the  enemy 


Blockhouse. 
a , loopholes  for  musketry. 


. . me  ciicmy 

in  close  attack.  When  a blockhouse  stands  alone,  it  con- 
stitutes an  independent  fort,  a form  which  is  often  very 
useful  in  a rough  country ; when  it  is  erected  in  the  in- 

...  _ * terior  of  a fieldwork,  it  becomes  a retrenchment  or  re- 

block-sul  a sluice*  OITft  hiJrh  strueted.  . ,Voubt-.  Stockades  are  sometimes  called  blockhouses. 

^ [Verbal n. of dtoefci,..] 

f*’  l“er*v'  s““  tatf  ssasasitaf  s 

ideDtiSed.  See  tti  verb  fellowiag”  I.  rtSLie? a*  SZUfSf  .“‘iV'S, 

obstruction  or  cause  of  obstruction;  a stop;  or  Ini  A ^ a d 8tretchers’  ^nited  States  usually  called  stamping.  (6)  The  process  of 

a hindrance ; an  obstacle.  ^ or  oneks  laid  lengthwise  and  across,  succeed  bending  leather  into  shapes  for  the  fronts  or  soles  of  boots. 

Thp  i _ each  other  alternately.  Also  called  garden-  2.  Blocks  used  to  support  anything  temporarilv. 

it  unLg  thlgvflriAfT age  ar)d  turn  the  dregs  of  bond.  J —3.  A small  mno-V 

nieTmy  acee^to  thee"  = Wh°’  “ke^rA'coil“vdr  block-book  (blok'buk),  «.  Abook  printedfrom 

blocks  of  wood  having  the  letters  or  figures  cut 
on  them  in  relief.  Specifically,  a kind  of  small  book 
so  printed  in  Europe  before  the  invention  of  movable 
types,  consisting  generally  of  coarsely  cut  religious  or 
histonca!  pictures,  with  illustrative  texts  or  descriptions 
in  Gothic  letters. 


nied  my  access  to  thee.  ' ' ' Shak.  fcm'fvTi. 

Hence— 2.  The  state  of  being  blocked  or 
stopped  up ; a stoppage,  as  of  carriages : as,  a 
block  on  a railway ; a block  in  the  street— Block 
Eft  a system  of  working  railway  traffic,  according  to 
which  the  line  is  divided  into  sections  of  a mile  or  mme 
with  a signal  and  telegraphic  connection  at  the  end  of 
each  section ; the  principle  of  the  system  being  that  no 
tram  is  allowed  to  leave  any  one  section  till  the  next 
sneeeLC!lnAS?ti0.r!, 13  e.ntirely  clear,  so  that  between  two 

KSSSTe*?*,1“ vh?r?  ls  Preserved  not  merely  a definite  l 

time,  hntalso  a definite  intervai  of  space.  The  block-coal  (blok'koll 
sj stem  thus  defined  is  called  the  “absolute."  In  the  so-  010  , ™al  (Dl°k  KOI), 

ente,?»  “ 8ec°nd  train  is  allowed  to 

* cautiousl  y1  that  18  “0t  °lear  With  orders  to  Proceed 

block2  (blok),  v. 


3.  A small  rough  piece  of  wood  fitted  in 
and  glued  to  the  interior  angle  formed  by  two 
boards,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  joint  be- 
tween them— Blind  blocking, 

in  bookbinding , blind  stamping ; the 
process  of  decorating  a book  by  pres- 
sure, usually  with  heat,  but  without 
the  use  of  ink  or  gold-leaf. 


. .V.VV.O.  HIV,  VL  llltt  01  gUlU-lCtU. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  wood  engraving,  subse-  Dlocking-COUrse  (blok ' ing- 
lent  to  tho  nrniiiipfimi  nf  clmvin  nutn  . . . .. ..  ai — ..  Ixawo  ) m 7.  _ 1 • 


kors),  n.  In  arch,,  a plain 
member  of  square  profile, 
either  a single  course  of  stone, 
or  built  up  of  bricks  or  the 
like  to  the  required  height, 
surmounting  a cornice  in  the 
Roman  and  Renaissance  styles. 


a,  blocking-course ; 
b,  cornice  ; c,  face  of 
wall. 


^ ...  V1IV  pmglOTO  Vi  W u 

quent  to  the  production  of  single  cuts,  . . .“was’the  appli- 
cation  of  the  art  to  the  production  of  those  works  which 
are  known  to  bibliographers  by  the  name  of  block-books. 

Chatto,  Wood  Engraving,  p.  58. 

-—  - — \ - Jf  n-  A peculiar  kind  of 

coal,  found  in  the  Indiana  coal-fields,  which 
breaks  readily  into  large  square  blocks,  and  is  a -o  • 

used  raw,  or  without  coking,  in  the  smelting  of  * anc\  Renaissance  styles.  Its  vertical 

-----  / [Associated  with  the  noun  iron.  ® is  usually  in  the  plane  of  the  wall  or  frieze 

’ out  orig.  (as  an  E.  word)  < OF.  bloquer , block-colors  (blok'kuForz)  n nl  Tolors  lm'H  the  cornice. 

— ’ \\°hfnLnl  ?ls>?i P v ^ 8p‘  Pg‘  ^lo%uear  on  with  blocks,  as  in  block-printing  blocking-hammer  (blok' ing- hamper),  n.  A 

V f ’ .look,  blockade,  stop  up,  < OP.  blocker  (blok'er),  n.  1.  One  who  blocks  - used  ba“I?er  used  ™ straightening  saw-blades. 

Woe,  biock,  barrier,  obstruction  : see  block?,  n.  specifically  in  hit-making,  shoemakin^  book  bloc,kmg-kettle  (blok'ing-ketH),  n.  In  hat- 
E£;D'  blokkeren  = Sw.blockera  = Dan.  blok-  binding,  etc.— 2.  A blocking-tool  or -machine  tbe  hot  bath  m which  felts  are  soften. 

r bl?cl?Cr!n’  blockade  ; D.  blokken  = block-furnace  (blok ' f er '' nfs ) » Same  £ ed  before  being  blocked. 

G.  blocken,  study  bard.  Dlod.  = T < : I!  hi,....,.,.,  1 blocking-machine  (blok'ing-ma-shen^),  n.  A- 


An 


i ^ j ” v'x iv,  iu  seems, 

lock  one  s self  in ; MLG.  blocken , put  into  the 
stocks.]  1.  To  hinder  passage  from  or  to; 
prevent  ingress  or  egress;  stop  up;  obstruct 
by  placing  obstacles  in  the  way : often  follow- 
ed  by  up : as,  to  block  up  a town  or  a road. 

With  moles  would  block  the  port. 

Rowe,  tr.  of  Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  ii. 
There  is  no  small  despair,  sir,  of  their  safety 
Whose  ears  are  blocked  up  against  the  truth. 

Fletcher  (and,  others),  Bloody  Brother,  iy.  1. 


v KTicjii.  iAlg-lxia-OLLCll  lb.  xl.il 

apparatus  for  pulling,  forming,  pressing,  and 

hi  no.  kino*  tho  "hnrlipQ  nf  Lafo*  Q Vilnnlron 


Grebhcke'nhMT’  ^blokken  = block-firnice  (blok'fTAnfs)” 

G.  blocken,  study  hard,  plod,  = LG.  blokken,  bloomery. 

hick  St^°r,T0r,k-  0rig’’ itseems!  blockhead  (blok'hed),  n.  [<  blocks  + head  ■ cf  rpr.— 

lock  one  s self  in  . MT.ft  Uock\  n.,5.]  If.  A head-shaped  piece  of  wood  locking  the  bodies  of  hats ; a blocker. 

used  as  a block  for  hats  or  wio-s  Hence  — 2t  biOCkmg-press  (blok  mg-pres),  n.  A press 
A head  containing  no  more  intelligence  or  “Se<L!°r  designs  on  book-covers 

sense  than  a block ; a blockish  head. 

Your  wit  ...  is  strongly  wedged  up  in  a block  head. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3. 

Are  not  you  a Portuguese  born,  descended  o’  the  Moors, 
and  came  hither  into  Seville  with  your  master,  an  arrant 
tailor,  in  your  red  bonnet  and  your  blue  jacket,  lousy; 
though  now  your  block-head  be  covered  with  the  Spanish 
block  ? Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Cure,  ii.  1. 


known  in  the  United  States  as  a stamping-press. 
blockish  (blok'ish),  a.  [<  block 1 + -nsh1.]  Like 
a block ; stupid ; dull ; deficient  in  understand- 
ing: as,  u blockish  Ajax,”  Sliak.f  T.  andC.,i.  3. 

Beauty,  say  we,  is  the  maintainer  of  valour.  Who  is  so 
blunt  as  knows  it  not?  who  is  so  blockish  as  will  not— and 
may  with  justice  — defend  it? 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  ii. 


blockish 
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blood 


Destitute  of  Beda : left  only  to  obscure  and  blockish 
Chronicles.  Milton , Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

blockishly  (blok'ish-li),  adv.  In  a blockish  or 
stupid  manner:  as,  “so  blockishly  ignorant,” 
Hakluyt,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  174. 
blockishness  (blok'ish-nes),  n.  Stupidity; 
dullness:  as,  “incurable  blockishness,”  Whit- 
lock, Manners  of  English  People,  p.  140. 
block-like  (blok'llk),  a.  Like  a block ; stupid. 

Am  I sand-blind?  twice  so  near  the  blessing 
I would  arrive  at,  and  blocklike  never  know  it. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  1. 


white,  black,  or  colored  silk,  manufactured  at 
Chantilly  and  other  places  in  France.  The 
name  has  also  been  given  to  a kind  of  thread- 
lace. 

blond-metal  (blond' met  ,!'al),  n.  A peculiar 
variety  of  clay-ironstone  of  the  coal-measures 
occurring  near  Wednesbury  in  Staffordshire, 
England. 

blondness  (blond'nes),  n.  [<  blond  + -ness.'] 
The  state  of  being  blond;  fairness  of  com- 
plexion. 

With  this  infantine  blondness  showing  so  much  ready, 
self-possessed  grace.  George  Eliot , Middlemarch,  xvi. 

A variant  of  blanket. 

[=  Sc.  bluid,  blude ; < ME. 


Human  Blood-corpus- 
cles (showing  excessive 
leucocytosis),  magnified 
225  diameters. 


block-machine  (blok'ma-shen,/),«.  A machine, 
or  an  assemblage  of  machines,  for  making  the  blonkett  a.  and 
shells  and  sheaves  of  the  wood  blocks  used  for  bl00tl  (biud),  n. 

ship-tackle.  * blood,  bloud,  bind,  blod,  < AS.  blod  (=  OS.  blod 

block-plane  (blok'plan),  n.  A plane  the  iron  _ OFries.  blod  = D.  bloed  = MLG.  blot,  LG, 

of  which  is  set  very  obliquely  to  the  direction  --  - " ■ ~ ■ - - 

in  which  it  is  moved,  so  that  it  can  plane  across 
the  grain  of  the  wood. 

block-printed  (blok'prin//ted),  a.  Printed  from 
*blocks.  See  block-printing. 
block-printing  (blok' printing),  n.  1.  The 
act,  process,  or  art  of  printing  from  blocks  of 
wood  on  which  the  letters  or  characters  have 
been  carved  in  relief ; specifically,  the  Chinese 
method  of  printing  books,  and  that  employed 
to  some  extent  in  Europe  before  the  invention 
of  movable  types.  See  block-book. — 2.  The  pro- 
cess of  impressing  patterns  on  textile  fabrics, 
especially  calicos,  by  means  of  wooden  blocks 
having  the  pattern  cut  in  relief  on  their  sur- 
face and  charged  with  color.  A similar  method 
js  frequently  used  in  printing  paper-hangings, 
block-ship  (blok'ship),  n.  1.  A ship  used  to 
block  the  entrance  to  a harbor  or  port. — 2.  An 
old  man-of-war,  unfit  for  operations  in  the  open 
sea,  used  as  a store-ship  or  receiving-vessel, 
etc. ; a hulk. 

block-tin  (blok'tin),  n.  [<  block 1 + tin ; =D. 
bloktin  = Sw.  blocktenn.]  Metallic  tin  after 
being  refined  and  cast  in  molds, 
block-trail  (blok'tral),  n.  The  solid  trail  of  a 
gun-carriage.  The  stock  is  made  either  of  a single 
piece  of  timber  or  of  two  longitudinal  pieces  properly 
secured  together.  [Eng.] 

block-truck  (blok'truk),  n.  A three-  or  four- 
wheeled  hand-truck  for  moving  heavy  boxes, 
without  handles  or  shafts, 
blocky  (blok'i),  a.  [< 
block I + -y1.]  In  pho  tog., 
having  the  appearance  of 
being  printed  in  blocks, 
from  an  unequal  distribu-  Block-truck, 

tion  of  light  and  shade. 

blodbendet,  ».  In  phlebotomy,  a tape  or  narrow 
bandage,  usually  of  silk,  used  to  bind  the  arm 
before  or  after  blood-letting, 
blodite  (bled'It),  n.  [<  Mode  (name  of  a chem- 
ist) + - ite 2.]  A hydrous  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium and  sodium,  found  in  the  salt-mines  of 
Ischl  in  Upper  Austria,  and  elsewhere, 
bloke  (blok),  n.  [Also  spelled  bloak ; a word 
of  obscure  origin.]  Man;  fellow:  a term  of 
disrespect  or  contumely.  [Slang.] 
blomary,  ».  Same  as  bloomery. 
blond  (blond),  a.  and  n.  [=  I).  G.  Dan.  blond 
(MHG.  blunt),  < OF.  F.  blond,  fern,  blonde,  light, 
fair,  = Pr.  blon  = Sp.  blondo  = It.  biondo,  < 

ML.  blondus,  blundus  (glossed  flavus),  yellow. 

Origin  unknown.  The  supposed  connection 
with  AS.  blonden-feax,  gray-haired,  lit.  having 
mixed  hair,  < blonden,  blanden,  pp.  of  blandan, 
mix  (see  blend1),  + feax,  hair,  is  hardly  prob- 
able.] I.  a.  Of  a light  golden-brown  or  golden 
color:  applied  to  hair;  hence,  light-colored; 
fair : applied  to  complexion,  and  by  extension 
to  persons  having  light  hair  or  a fair  complex- 
ion: as,  “Godfrey’s  blond  countenance,”  George 
Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  iii.  =Syn.  Fair,  etc.  See  white. 

II.  n.  1.  A person  with  blond  hair  and  fair 
complexion. — 2.  Blond-lace  (which  see). 

Lydia.  Heigh-ho  ! — What  are  those  books  by  the  glass  ? 

Lucy.  The  great  one  is  only  “ The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,” 
where  I press  a few  blonds,  ma’am. 

Sheridan , The  Rivals,  i.  2. 

blonde  (blond),  a.  and  n.  The  feminine  of  blond. 

She  was  a fine  and  somewhat  full-blown  blonde. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiv.  42. 

blonde-cendree  (blond  - son -dra'),  a.  [F.,  < 
blond , fern,  blonde , blond,  + cendre , fem.  cen- 
dreef  ash-colored,  ashy,  < cendre , < L.  cinis 
( ciner -),  ashes.]  Ash-colored:  applied  to  hair 
which  is  light-brown  in  color,  and  without  red 
or  yellow  tints. 

blond-lace  (blond'las),  n.  Lace  made  of  silk, 
originally  of  unbleached  silk  (from  the  yellow- 
ish color  of  which  the  name  arose),  now  of 


blood  = OHG.  bluot,  MHG.  bluot , G.  blut  = Icel. 
blodh  = Sw.  blod  = Dan.  blod  = Goth,  blotli), 
blood ; perhaps,  with  formative  -d  (- th ),  from 
the  root  of  blowan , E.  blow 2,  bloom,  flourish, 
with  reference  to  either  life  or  color.]  1.  The 
fluid  which  circulates  in  the  arteries  and  veins. 
From  it  the  solid  tissues  take  their  food  and  oxygen,  and 
into  it  they  discharge  their  waste  products.  The  blood 
is  red  in  vertebrates,  except  ampliioxus,  and  colorless, 
red,  bluish,  greenish,  or  milky  in  other  animals.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  lungs  (see  circulation)  it  is  oxygenated 
and  gives  up  carbon  dioxid ; then,  after  passing  through 
the  heart,  it  is  carried  as  arterial  blood  by  the  arteries 
to  the  tissues ; from  the  tissues  it  is  returned  to  the  heart 
through  the  veins,  deprived  of  its  nutrient  properties,  as 
venous  blood.  The  venous  blood  of  the  Craniota  is  dark- 
red,  the  arterial  bright-scarlet.  The  specific  gravity  of 
human  blood  in  health  is  1.050.  The  blood  consists  of  a 
fluid  pale-yellow  plasma  and  semi-solid  corpuscles ; 
the  latter  constitute  between  one 
third  and  one  half  of  it ; they  are 
of  two  kinds,  red  and  white.  In 
a cubic  millimeter  of  healthy  hu- 
man blood  there  are  about  4,500,- 
000  corpuscles,  the  red  being  to  the 
white  on  the  average  about  as  560 
to  1.  The  red  corpuscles  are  flat  bi- 
concave disks,  non-nucleated  and 
almost  always  round  in  mammals, 
and  nucleated  and  almost  always 
oval  in  other  Craniota.  Their  di- 
ameter averages  in  man  about  7.0 
micromillimeters  (W&jy  inch),  while  in  Amphiuma  tridac- 
tylum  the  longer  diameter  is  67.2  micromillimeters  (3£3 
inch).  Their  color  is  due  to  hemoglobin,  which  constitutes 
about  90  per  cent,  of  their  dried  substance.  The  white 
corpuscles  are  nucleated,  slightly  larger  than  the  red  in 
man,  and  exhibit  active  amosboid  movements.  Animal 
blood  is  used  in  clarifying  sugar,  in  making  animal  char- 
coal, and  in  many  other  ways.  See  the  supplement. 

2.  Blood  that  is  shed;  bloodshed;  slaughter; 
murder. 

I will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of 
Jehu.  Hos.  i.  4. 

So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite, 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones. 

Hood,  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram. 

3.  The  responsibility  or  guilt  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  others. 

His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children.  Mat.  xxvii.  25. 

4.  From  being  popularly  regarded  as  the  fluid 
in  which  more  especially  the  life  resides,  as 
the  seat  of  feelings,  passions,  hereditary  quali- 
ties, etc.,  the  word  blood  has  come  to  be  used 
typically,  or  with  certain  associated  ideas,  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  Thus— (at)  The  vital 
principle ; life. 

Romeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio ; 

Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 
(6)  Fleshly  nature  ; the  carnal  part  of  man,  as  opposed  to 
the  spiritual  nature  or  divine  life. 

All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cix. 

For  beauty  is  a witch, 

Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

(c)  Temper  of  mind;  natural  disposition;  high  spirit; 
mettle ; passion ; anger  : in  this  sense  often  accompanied 
with  cold  or  warm,  or  other  qualifying  word.  Thus,  to 
commit  an  act  in  cold  blood  is  to  do  it  deliberately  and 
without  sudden  passion.  Hot  or  warm  blood  denotes  a 
temper  inflamed  or  irritated ; to  warm  or  heat  the  blood 
is  to  excite  the  passions. 

Our  bloods 

No  more  obey  the  heavens. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

Strange,  unusual  blood, 

When  man’s  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good  ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  2. 

Blest  gods, 

Make  all  their  actions  answer  to  their  bloods. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

The  words  “coercion”  and  “invasion”  are  much  used 
in  these  days,  and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  80. 

( d ) A man  of  fire  or  spirit ; a hot  spark ; a rake. 

The  gallants  of  these  times  pretty  much  resembled  the 
bloods  of  ours.  Goldsmith,  Reverie  at  Boar’s  Head  Tavern. 

(e)  Persons  of  any  specified  race,  nationality,  or  family, 
considered  collectively. 


Indian  blood,  thus  far  in  the  history  of  this  country,  has 
tended  decidedly  toward  extinction. 

Quoted  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  233. 
(/)  Birth ; extraction  ; parentage  ; breed  ; absolutely,  high 
birth ; good  extraction : often  qualified  by  such  adjectives 
as  good,  base,  etc. 

A prince  of  blood,  a son  of  Priam. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3. 

Good  blood  was  indeed  held  in  high  respect,  but  be- 
tween good  blood  and  the  privileges  of  peerage  there  was 
no  necessary  connection.  Pedigrees  as  long,  and  scutch- 
eons as  old,  were  to  be  found  out  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  in  it.  Macaulay. 

[In  this  sense  the  word  is  often  used  of  the  pedigree  of 
horses. 

She’s  a fine  mare,  and  a thing  of  shape  and  blood. 

Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  it  1.] 

( g)  One  who  inherits  the  blood  of  another ; child ; col- 
lectively, offspring ; progeny. 

The  world  will  say — He  is  not  Talbot’s  blood 
That  basely  fled,  when  noble  Talbot  stood. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  5. 

(h)  Relationship  by  descent  from  a common  ancestor; 
consanguinity  ; lineage  ; kindred  ; family. 

I hope  I do  not  break  the  fifth  commandment,  if  I con- 
ceive I may  love  my  friend  before  the  nearest  of  my 
blood.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  5. 

And  politicians  have  ever,  with  great  reason,  considered 
the  ties  of  blood  as  feeble  and  precarious  links  of  political 
connection.  A.  Hamilton , Federalist,  No.  24. 

Nearer  in  blood  to  the  Spanish  throne  than  his  grand- 
father the  Emperor.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiii. 

It  is  a maxim  that  none  shall  claim  as  heir  who  is  not 
of  the  blood  ( i . e.,  kindred)  of  the  purchaser. 

Wharton,  Law  Lex. 

5.  That  which  resembles  blood:  the  juice  of 
anything,  especially  if  red : as,  “ the  blood  of 
grapes,”  Gen.  xlix.  11. — 6f.  A disease  in  cattle. 

— 7.  A commercial  name  for  red  coral.— a bit 
Of  blood,  an  animal  of  good  pedigree ; a thoroughbred. 

— Bad  blood,  ill  blood,  disagreement ; disunion ; strife; 
angry  feeling ; unfriendliness. 

Partly  to  make  bad  blood,  . . . they  instituted  a method 
of  petitioning  the  king  that  the  parliament  might  meet 
and  sit.  Roger  North,  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  25. 

Hot  words  passed  on  both  sides,  and  ill  blood  was  plen- 
tifully bred.  Swift,  Battle  of  Books. 

Baptism  of  blood.  See  baptism.—  Blood  on  bread. 
See  bloody  bread,  under  bloody.— Blue  blood,  aristocratic 
blood  ; biood  flowing  in  the  veins  of  old  and  aristocratic 
families.  The  phrase  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Spain, 
from  a notion  that  the  blood  of  some  of  the  oldest  and 
proudest  families,  having  never  been  tainted  by  intermix- 
ture with  that  of  the  Moorish  invaders,  was  of  a bluer 
tint  than  that  of  the  common  people. 

The  very  anxiety  shown  by  the  modem  Spaniard  to 
prove  that  only  the  sangre  azul,  blue-blood,  flows  through 
his  veins,  uncontaminated  by  any  Moorish  or  Jewish 
taint,  may  be  thought  to  afford  some  evidence  of  the  in- 
timacy which  once  existed  between  his  forefathers  and 
the  tribes  of  eastern  origin.  Prescott. 

Corruption  of  blood.  See  attainder,  1.— Dissolution 
of  the  bloodt.  See  dissolution.— Doctrine  of  blood- 
atonement.  See  atonement.— Flesh  and  blood,  (a)  The 
body  as  the  seat  of  human  passions  and  desires ; human 
nature  : as,  it  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood  to  endure. 
(b)  Offspring ; progeny ; child  or  children  : as,  one’s  own 
flesh  and  blood  should  be  preferred  to  strangers. — Flower 
Of  blood,  froth  Of  blood,  names  used  in  commerce  to 
denote  coral  of  certain  degrees  of  hardness  and  brilliancy 
of  color.— For  the  blood  of  himt,  for  the  life  of  him. — 
Fresh  blood,  blood  of  another  strain  ; hence,  new  mem- 
bers, or  new  elements  of  vigor  or  strength ; persons  of  new 
or  fresh  ideas  and  ways  of  thinking : as,  fresh  blood  is 
needed  in  the  management  of  the  party. — Half  blood, 
relationship  through  one  parent  only,  as  that  of  half 
brothers  or  sisters,  or  of  persons  of  the  same  race  on  one 
side  and  different  races  on  the  other.—  In  blood,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health  and  vigor : properly  a term  of  the 
chase. 

But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest  up  again,  and  the 
man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of  their  burrows  like  conies 
after  rain.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 

In  cold  blood,  in  bot  blood.  See  4 (c),  above.— Man 
Of  blood,  a murderous  or  bloodthirsty  man  ; a murderer. 

The  secret’st  man  of  blood.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Out  Of  blood,  in  bad  condition  ; without  vigor ; lifeless: 
said  of  hounds. — The  blood,  royal  family  or  lineage  : as, 
princes  of  the  blood. — To  be  let  bloodt.  (a)  To  have  a 
vein  opened  for  the  withdrawal  of  blood  as  a remedy  in 
sickness. 

You  look  as  you  were  not  well,  sir,  and  would  be 
Shortly  let  blood.  Fletcher,  Beggars’  Bush,  v.  2. 

(6)  To  be  put  to  death. 

Commend  me  to  Lord  William  : tell  him  . . 

His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret-castle. 

Shak. , Rich.  III.,  iii.  1. 
To  let  blood,  in  surg.,  to  draw  blood  from  (any  one)  by 
opening  a vein. 

He  is  feverish,  and  hath  sent  for  Mr.  Pearce  to  let  him 
blood.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  374. 

To  restore  to  or  in  blood,  to  free  from  the  conse- 
quences of  attainder ; readmit  to  the  privileges  of  one’s 
birth  and  rank.—  To  run  in  the  blood,  to  be  hereditary 
in  the  family,  nationality,  or  race. — To  the  bloodt,  to 
the  quick ; through  the  skin. 

I could  not  get  on  my  boots,  which  vexed  me  to  the 
blood.  Popys,  Diary,  I.  332. 

Whole  blood,  relationship  through  both  father  and 
mother.  See  half  blood,  above.— Young  blood,  young 
people  generally : the  younger  members  of  a community, 
party,  etc. 
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bloodshedding 

blood-guiltless  (bhid'gilt"les),  a.  Free  from  blood-mare  (blud'mar),  n.  A mare  of  blooded 


* blood 

blood  (blud),  «.  f.  [<  Idood,  n.]  If.  To  let 
blood  from ; bleed  by  opening  a vein.  John- 
son.— 2f.  To  stain  with  blood. 

. . , , . ..  . . Reach  out  their  spears  afar, 

And  blood  their  points  to  prove  their  partnership  in  war. 

Dryden , Fables. 

Hence  — 3.  To  give  a taste  of  blood;  inure  to 
the  sight  of  blood. 

It  was  most  important  too  that  his  troops  should  be 
blooded.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 

« ?e.  !>fche  deerhound]  must  be  made  steady  from  all 

* ri?t’  .a“?»  Possible,  should  be  taken  up  in  couples  A x _ . ,,  „ souua  JLvnuymis  ( WUicn  see). 

Adee,r  °nce  <?r  twice  and  blooded,  so  as  to  °}°°^0T,se  (bl"fl  hors,)>  n-  [< flood,  4 (/),  + blood-plaque  (blud'plak),  n.  A blood-plate 

horse. J 1.  A horse  of  a breed  derived  origi-  blood-plate  (blud'plat),  n,  Ono  nf  tk/wiiv,,. 

*0m  a CrOSS  With  the  Ara.Tvia.Ti  Tinr«A  flisAmrlal  • 


of  murder.  Walpole.  [Hare.] 
blood-guilty  (blud'giFti),  a.  Guilty  of  murder ; 
responsible  for  the  death  of  another. 

This  blood-guiltie  life. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Godfrey  of  Bullogne,  xii.  66. 

blood-heat  (blud'het),  n.  A degree  of  heat 


i uv,v*  '-'Hue  twice  auu  oiooc 

make  him  understand  the  nature  of  the  scent. 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  221. 
4f.  To  heat  the  blood  of  ; excite ; exasperate. 

The  auxiliary  forces  of  French  and  English  were  much 
blooded  one  against  another.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

5f.  To  victimize ; extract  money  from  (a  per- 
_ son) ; bleed.  [Slang.] 


blood-money  (blud'mun,/i),  n.  Money  paid  as 
the  price  of  blood,  (a)  Compensation  or  reward  for 
bringing  about  the  death  of  another,  either  by  bringing  a 
capital  charge  against  him  or  by  giving  such  testimony 
as  wdl  lead  to  conviction.  ( b ) Compensation  formerly, 
and  still  in  some  non-Christian  countries,  paid  to  the  next 
"ennui  "w  VST-  OI  ,neat  ..S'  hin  for  the  killing  of  a relative.  ’ 

huma“  blood,  that  is,  about  blood-orange  (blud'or"anj),  n.  See  orange 

eterf  as  98°oTh  e0mm0nl>'  markcd  on  thermom-  blood-pheasant  (blud'fezOmt),  n.  A bi?d'  of 
eters  as  98  ).  the  genus  IthaginisJ which  ’see). 

One  of  the  minute 


blood-baptism  (blud'bap"tizm),  n.  A term  bloodhound  (blud'hound),  n.  [<  ME.  Mod- 


v j . v a'l  Liz.ua;,  n.  tern 

applied  by  the  early  Christians  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  those  converts  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tized.  See  baptism  of  blood,  under  baptism. 
blood-bespotted  (blud'be-spot"ed),  a.  Spot- 
ted with  blood. 

O blood-bespotted  Neapolitan.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

blood-bolteredt  (blud'boF'terd),  a.  [<  blood  + 
boltered,  pp.  of  bolter,  a rare  word:  see  bolter 4.] 
Clotted  or  clogged  with  blood. 

The  blood-bolter' d Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

In  W arwickshire,  when  a horse,  sheep,  or  other  animal 
perspires  much,  and  any  of  the  hair  or  wool  becomes 
matted  into  tufts  with  grime  and  sweat,  he  is  said  to  be 
boltered  ; and  whenever  the  blood  issues  out  and  coagu- 
lates forming  the  locks  into  hard  clotted  bunches,  the 
beast  is  said  to  be  blood -boltered. 

H.  N.  Hudson,  note  on  Macbeth,  iv.  1, 123 


naliy  from  a cross  with  the  Arabian  horse,  diseoidal  bodies  found/inlarge‘numbers1Jin1the 
combining  in  a remarkable  degree  lightness,  blood  of  mammals.  They  are  from  one  fourth^  one 
strength,  swiftness,  and  endurance. — 2.  A half  the  size  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  are  many  times  more 
blooded  horse.  numerous  than  the  white  corpuscles.  See  blood  and  blood- 

blood-hot  (blud'hot),  a.  As  warm  as  blood  at  ,Also  ?alled  hematoblasts  of  Iiayem,  and  cor- 

its  natural  temperature.  ofZirmnermann 

-1-11  i ..  blood-poisoning  (bind  poi^zn-mg), 

toxemia . 


See 
Same  as 


\ iv.  \ iv i i j . i/tt/M-  toxemia 

(biud ' pud  " ing), 

blodhraudhr  = Sw.  Dau.  blodrod),  < blod,  blood, 
+ redd,  red.]  Blood-colored;  red  with  blood. 


acuteness  of  its  smell,  and  employed  to  recover 
game  or  prey  which  has  escaped,  tracing  a 
wounded  animal  by  the  blood  it  has  spilled 
(whence  its  name),  or  by  any  other  effluvium 
or  halitus  left  on  a trail  which  it  follows  by 
scent.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  animal,  as 
the  English,  the  Cuban,  and  the  African  bloodhound 
Bloodhounds  are  often  trained  not  only  to  the  pursuit  of 
ffiv"  also  of  man,  as  of  fugitive  criminals ; in  the 
fugitive  slaves  Were  Iormer^y  employed  in  hunting 

2.  Figuratively,  a man  who  hunts  for  blood ; 
a relentless  persecutor. 


He  wrapped  his  colours  round  his  breast 
On  a bio ^ nn"'1 


Blood-red  hand,  in  her, 
and  baronet. 


lood-red  field  of  Spain.  Hemans. 

the  badge  of  Ulster.  See  badge 1 


The  event  which  was  to  place  the  blood-red  hand  of  the 
JSewcome  baronetcy  on  his  own  brougham. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes. 
BlOOd-red  heat,  the  temperature  which  a body  has  when 
it  radiates  light  of  a blood-red  color.  For  iron  this  corre- 
sponds to  a temperature  of  about  570°  C.  For  other  sub- 
stances it  will  vary  slightly  from  this  temperature,  de- 
pending on  the  light- emissive  power  of  the  substance. 


Wide  was  the  ruin  occasioned  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  pending  on  the  light-emissive  power  of  tl 

11  ,,  ...  . ' , with  which  the  bloodhounds  of  the  tribunal  followed  up  blood-relation  (blud/re-la/shon')  n One  ro 

blood-bought  (blud'bot),  a.  Bought  or  ob-  *he  s“?‘-  , Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  12.  iated  by  blood  or  descent • a si 

tamed  at  the  expense  of  life  or  by  the  shed-  bloodily  (blud'i-li),  adv.  In  a bloody  manner;  blood-relationship  (blud're-la/shon  shro')  n 
dmg  of  blood,  as  m the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  cruelly ; with  a disposition  to  shed  blood.  Consanguinitv  • Hnshin  ' 9 “P)’ 

blood-cell  (blud'sel),  n.  A blood-corpuscle,  0 proud  death!  T,  ' 

~ ” - * What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell  , . ie  hypothesis  of  differing  gradations  of  blood-relation- 

That  thou  so  many  princes,  at  a shoot,  * ■ p'  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  157. 

So  bloodily  hast  struck?  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  bloodroot  (blud'rot),  n.  1.  The  tormentil  (Po- 
DlOOdlncss  (blud/i-nes),  n.  [<  bloody  + - ness .]  tentilla  Tormentilla)  of  Europe  and  northern 
1.  Ine  state  of  being  bloody. — 2.  Disposition  Asia:  named  from  the  color  of  its  root,  which 
to  shed  blood.  ; — *-1-  - ’ ’ • 1 

This  bloodiness  of  Saul’s  intention. 

Delany,  Life  of  David,  i.  8 

bloodingf  (blnd'ing),  n.  A blood-pudding. 
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especially  an  oval  nucleated  one.  See  blood. 

In  many  Nemertina  the  blood-cells  have  a red  colour 
(Borlasia).  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  172. 

blood-consuming  (blud,kpn-su,/ming),  a.  Life- 
wasting;  deathly:  as,  “ blood-consumina aiehs,” 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
blood-corpuscle  (blud'kdr'pus-l),  n.  One  of 

the  corpuscles  of  the  blood;  a blood-cell  or  bloodingt  (blud'ing),  n.  Ah  

blood-disk.  See  blood.  blood-islands  (blud'iTaiidz),  n.pL  In  embryol 

blood-cups  (blud'kups),  n.  pi.  A name  given  " ...  , ’ 

to  the  diseomycetQus  fungus  Peziza  coccinea,  in 
reference  to  the  bright-red  color  of  its  cup-like 
forms,  and  also  to  some  allied  species  of  Peziza. 
blood-disk  (blud'disk),  n.  A red,  disk-shaped, 
non-nucleated  blood-corpuscle,  such  as  the 
mammalia  possess. 

blood-drier  (blud 'driver),  n.  One  who  pre- 
pares blood  for  use  in  sugar-refining  and  for 
other  purposes. 

blood-drinking  (blud'dring//king),  a.  Drink- 

mg  blood,.  Specifically,  In  Shakspere— (a)  Taking  in 
01  _ soaked  with  blood : as,  “ this  detested,  dark,  blood- 
dnnking  pit,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3.  ( b ) Bloodthirsty:  as,  “my 
olood-dnn/ang  hate,  ’ 1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4.  (c)  Preying  on  the 
Woodorme ; wasting : as,  “ blood-drinking  sighs,*’  2 Hen. 

blooded  (blud'ed),  a.  [<  blood,  n.,  + -erf2.] 
i*  i Pure  bl00(i»  or  good  breed;  thorough- 
bred ; derived  from  ancestors  of  good  blood ; 
having  a good  pedigree:  said  of  horses  and 
other  stock. — 2.  Having  blood  of  a kind  noted 
or  specified : used  in  composition : as,  warm- 

blooded  animals. — 3.  Figuratively,  character-  

lzed  by  a temper  or  state  of  mind  noted  in  the  v?10  j?- 
prefix:  used  in  composition : as,  a cold-blooded  bioodlessness  (blud'les-nes),  n.  [<  bloodless 
murder;  a h.ot-blooded  answer.  “ -wess.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 

blood-finch  (blud'finch),  «.  a name  of  the  

small  finch-like  birds  of  the  genus  Lagenosticta, 
as  L.  minima , known  to  bird-dealers  as  the  lit- 
tle Senegal. 

blood-fiim  (blud'fin),  n.  Same  as  blood-wite. 

DlOOd-flower  ( blud  * tl  ou  ' or ),  It . 1.  The  popular  A.  Vaniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  1 

name  of  some  of  the  red-flowered  species  of  bloodlet  (blud' let),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  blodleten, 
luemanthus,  a<  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  natives  AS.  blddlfp.tn.n.  (of  Tap!  hin/ihin-Hvi^  nn  ^ / t>7a 

rtf  tlln  Oowo  zvC  rt bl  TT  m,  * 


is  rich  in  a red  coloring 
matter.  It  is  also  rich  in 
tannin,  and  has  been  used 
as  an  astringent. — 2.  The 
common  name  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  a papavera- 
ceous herb,  Sanguinaria 
Canadensis , one  of  the  earli- 
est spring  flowers,  its  fleshy 
roots  yield  a dark-red  juice,  are 
bitter  and  acrid,  and  contain  a 
peculiar  alkaloid,  sanguinaiin. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a stimu- 
lant, expectorant,  and  emetic. 


tne  isolated  red  patches  in  the  vascular  area 
of  the  embryo,  in  which  red  blood-corpuscles 
are  in  process  of  development, 
blood-leech  (bludTech),  n.  One  of  the  Him- 
dinea  which  sucks  blood,  as  the  common  medi- 
cinal leech. 

bloodless  (blud'les),  a . [<  ME.  blodles,  < AS. 
oWdleds  (=  D.  bloedeloos  =r  G.  blutlos  = Icel.  lant,  expectorant,  and  emetic. 
bloahlaus  = Sw.  Dan.  blodtos),  < blod,  blood,  + blood-sacrifice  (blud'sak//- 
-leas,  -less.]  1.  Without  blood;  drained  of  ri-fis),  n.  A sacrifice  made 
blood;  dead  from  loss  of  blood. 

The  bloodless  carcass  of  my  Hector.  Dryden,  JEneid. 

2.  Pale  or  colorless  from  defect  of  blood;  pal- 
lid: as,  bloodless  lips. — 3.  Free  from  blood- 
shed ; unattended  by  blood : as,  a bloodless  vic- 
tory; “with  bloodless  stroke,”  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 

Carrying  the  bloodless  conquests  of  fancy  over  regions 
laid  down  upon  no  map.  . * 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  243.  blOOd-Shakent  (blud  sha/kn),  a.  Having  the 

4.  Without  spirit  or  energy.  . blood  set  in  commotion.  B.  Jonson. 

Thou  bloodless,  brainless  fool. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage. 

5.  Cold-hearted:  as,  bloodless  charity  or  cere- 


with  shedding  of  blood; 
the  sacrifice  of  a living 
being. 

Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood-sacri- 
fice, 

Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  fur- 
therance ? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 


Bloodroot  ( Sanguinaria 
Canadensis). 


bloodshed  (blud'shed),  n.  [Due  partly  to 
bloodshedding,  and  partly  to  the  phrase  blood 
shed  as  used  in  such  sentences  as  “I  feared 
there  would  he  blood  shed,”  “ there  was  much 
blood  shed,”  etc.,  where  shed  is  the  pp.  agreeing 
with  blood.  See  blood  and  shed1.']  1 . The  shed- 
ding or  spilling  of  blood ; slaughter ; destruc- 
tion of  life:  as,  “deadly  bloodshed,”  Shak.,  K. 
John,  v.  3. 


In  my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  need 
be  no  bloodshed  or  war.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  105. 

2f.  The  shedding  of  one’s  own  blood;  specifi- 
cally, the  death  of  Christ.— 3f.  A bloodshot 
condition  or  appearance ; an  effusion  of  blood 


latitudes. 

blood-frozen  (blud'fro//zn),  a.  Havingthe  blood 
trozen;  chilled.  Spenser,  I’.  Q.,  I.  ix.  25 
blood-guiltiness  (blud'giFti-nes),  n.  [<  blood- 
gmlty  + -»ess.]  The  guilt  or  crime  of  shed- 
ding blood.  Ps.  Ii.  14. 

. Lf®  hath  confessed  both  to  God  and  man  the  bloodguilt- 
xness  of  all  this  war  to  lie  upon  his  own  head. 

gg  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xix. 
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without  blood,  or  of  being  deficient  in  blood ; 
anemia. 

If  a man  were  placed  on  a revolving  table,  with  his  feet 
toward  the  centre,  the  blood  in  his  body  would  be  urged 
towards  his  head  ; and  this  has  actually  been  proposed  as 
treatment  in  bloodlessness  of  the  brain. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  143. 

‘'"'/j  v-  [<  ME.  blodleten , < 

AS.  blodlwtan  (ef.  Icel.  blodhlatinn,  pp.),  < blod,  cuuuiuuu  or  appearance;  a 
blood,  + ((Eton,  let:  see  let1.]  To  bleed;  let  in  the  eye. 

lebotomize.  [Bare.]  bloodshedder  (blud'shed " 

_jr  (blud Getter),  »i.  [<ME .blodletter,  sheds  blood;  a murderer. 
-leter,  < AS.  blddlaitere,  < blodlwtan,  bloodlet.] 

One  who  lets  blood,  as  in  diseases ; a phlebot- 
omist. 

bloodletting  (blud'let'Tng),  n.  [<  ME.  blod- 
leting,  -letunge,  < blodleten,  bloodlet.  Cf.  G.  blut- 
lassen,  bloodletting.]  In  med.,  the  act  of  letting 
blood  or  bleeding  by  opening  a vein,  as  a reme- 
dial measure  in  the  treatment  of  disease ; phle- 
botomy. 


er), 
[Bare.] 


One  who 


He  that  defraudeth  the  laborer  of  his  hire  is  a blood- 
shedder.  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  22. 

bloodshedding  (bind 'shed "ing),  n.  [<  ME. 
blodeshedynge,  < blod  + shedynge,  shedding.] 
1 . The  shedding  of  blood ; the  crime  of  shed- 
ding blood  or  taking  human  life. 

In  feight  and  blodeshedynges 
Vs  used  gladly  clarionynges. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame. 


bloodshedding 
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He  governed  with  a cruelty  and  bloodthirstiness  that 
have  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  the  northern  Nero. 

Brougham. 


These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  bloodshedding. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv. 

2t.  The  act  of  shedding  one’s  own  blood.  .....  r,  ,,  , , 

bloodshot  (blud'shot),  a.  Red  and  inflamed  bloodthirsty  (Mud'  there 'ti),  a.  [<  blood  + 
hy  a turgid  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  cer- 
tain weak  or  excited  states : said  of  the  eye. 


Retiring  late,  at  early  hour  to  rise, 

With  shrunken  features,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  21. 

bloodshottent  (blud/shot//n),  a.  Bloodshot. 

Johnson. 

bloodshottennesst  (blud'shot'i'n-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  bloodshot. 

The  enemies  of  the  church’s  peace  could  vex  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  people  ...  to  bloodshottenness  and  fury. 

I.  Walton,  Life  of  Hooker. 


j;  — D.  hloeddorstig  - G.  blutdiirstig  = Dan. 
Sw.  blodtorstig .]  Eager  to  shed  blood;  mur- 
derous: as,  “his  bloodthirstie  blade,”  Spenser, 
F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  16;  “ bloodthirsty  lord,”  Sliak.,  1 
Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 

Even  the  most  bloodthirsty  monsters  may  have  a sincere 
partiality  for  their  own  belongings,  paramour  or  friend  or 
child.  //.  .V.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  60. 

blood-tree  (blud'tre),  n.  In  the  West  Indies,  a 
native  arborescent  species  of  Croton,  C.  gossypi- 
folius,  which  yields  a kind  of  kino  sometimes 
called  dragon’s-blood. 


blood-sized  (blud'sizd),  a.  Sized  or  stiffened  blood-vascular  (blud'vas^ku-lar)  d.  Vascular 
with  blood:  as,  “the  blood-sized  field,”  Fletcher  Wlth  Wood-vessels;  permeated  with  blood-yes- 
(and  another),  Two .Noble  Kinsmen’  [Rare.] 

DlOOd-SpRiVlIl  (blucl  spav  in),  71.  A dilatation  system,  the  system  of  blood-vessels ; the  circulatory  sys- 
of  the  vein  that  runs  along  the  inside  of  the  tem  of  vessels  containing  blood:  distinguished  from  water- 
hook  of  a horse,  forming  a soft  swelling.  vascular  system. 

blodd-spiller  (blud'spil'er),  n.  One  who  spills  blood-vessel  (blud  ves  el),  n.  Any  vessel  m 
or  sheds  blood ; a bloodshedder.  Quarterly  Rev.  which  blood  circulates  in  an  animal  body, 
[Rare  ] whether  artery,  vein,  or  capillary. 

blood-spilling  (blud 'spilling),  n.  [<  ME.  blood-warm  (blud'w&rm),  a.  Warmasblood; 
blodespylling ; < blood  + spilling. ] The  act  of  lukewarm.  . 

spilling  or  shedding  blood;  bloodshedding.  blood-warmed  (blud'w&rmd),  a.  Having  one’s 
[Rare.]  blood  warmed  by  excitement,  as  by  a bloody 

blood-stain  (blud'stan),  n.  A spot  or  trace  of  contest.  [Rare.] 
blood.  He  meets  the  blood-warmed  soldier  in  his  mail. 

bloodstain  (blud'stan),  v.  t.  [<  blood-stain,  n. ; ..  ,,  ...  r , uric  wAS/*?’/ 

but  due  rather  to  blood-stained.']  To  stain  with  (tdudwit),  n.  [<  ME.  blodwite,  < 

blood.  Byron.  [Rare.] 


blood-stained  (blud'stand),  a.  Stained  with 
blood ; guilty  of  bloodshed  or  slaughter. 

The  beast  of  prey,  bloodstain' d,  deserves  to  bleed. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  358. 

blood-stanch  (blud'stanch),  n.  One  of  the 
various  names  given  to  the  common  fleabane, 
Leptilon  Canadense,  from  its  use  in  arresting 
hemorrhages. 


[<  ME.  blodwite, 

AS.  blodwite,  < blod,  blood,  + wite,  fine,  pen- 
alty: see  blood  and  wite.  Used  only  histori- 
cally; sometimes  improp.  bloodwit.]  In  anc. 
law : (a)  A wite,  fine,  or  amercement  paid  as  a 
composition  for  the  shedding  of  blood. 

The  bloodmte,  or  compensation  in  money  for  personal 
wrong,  was  the  first  effort  of  the  tribe  as  a whole  to  regi\- 
late  private  revenge. 

Quoted  in  H.  0.  Forbes's  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  474. 
(6)  The  right  to  such  compensation,  (c)  A riot 


blood-stick  (blud'stik),  n.  A stick  weighted  at  *in  which  blood  was  shed, 
one  end  with  lead,  used  for  striking  the  fleam,  bloodwood  (blud'wud),  n.  1.  A name  given  to 


or  veterinary  lancet,  into  a vein, 
bloodstone  (blud'ston),  n.  [<  blood  + stone; 
= D.  bloedsteen  = G.  blutstein  = Dan.  Sw.  blod- 
sten.  ] 1 . A variety  of  hematite,  having  a finely 

fibrous  structure  and  a reniform  surface.  The 
color  varies  from  dark  steel-gray  to  blood-red.  It  was 
extensively  employed  in  ancient  times,  many  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Egyptian  intaglios  being  in  this  material ; now 
it  is  much  less  used,  except  for  signet-rings,  and  as  a polish 
for  other  stones  and  metals. 

2.  A variety  of  quartz  having  a greenish  base, 


logwood,  from  its  color. — 2.  In  Jamaica,  a tree 
of  the  family  Theaceie,  Heemocharis  Usema- 
ioxylon,  with  dark-red  wood. — 3.  In  Aus- 
tralia, a name  of  species  of  Eucalyptus,  espe- 
cially E.  corymbosa,  yielding  the  Australian 
kino. — 4.  A large  timber-tree  of  India,  Lager- 
slroemia  Flos-Reginsc,  of  the  family  Lythracese, 
with  soft  but  durable  blood-red  wood,  which  is 
largely  used  for  boat-building  and  ship-knees. 
Also  called  jarool-tree. 


with  small  spots  of  red  jasper,  looking  like  blood-worm  (blud'werm),  n.  The  active  blood- 
drops  of  blood,  scattered  through  it.  This  kind  colored  or  scarlet  larva  of  the  species  of  Chi- 
of  bloodstone  is  also  called  heliotrope.  ronomus,  found  in  the  rain-water  of  tanks  and 

blood-stranget,  n.  [A  compound  having  no  ob-  cisterns. 

vious  meaning,  as  to  its  second  element,  in  E.,  bloodwort  (blud'wert),  n.  [<  ME.  blodwurt, 
and  hence  (being  appar.  only  a book-name)  blodwerte  (applied  to  several  plants),  < AS. 
prob.  an  adaptation  of  some  foreign  name,  per-  *blod-wyrt  (=  Sw.  blodort),  < blod,  blood,  + 
baps  of  an  unrecorded  G.  *blutstrenge,  < blut,  wyrt,  wort.]  A name  applied  to  various  plants, 


= E.  blood,  + strenge,  tightness,  strictness,  \ 
streng,  tight,  strict,  strong,  = E.  strong:  see 
strong  and  string.  The  name  would  have  refer- 
ence to  the  (supposed)  styptic  qualities  of  the 
plant.  See  N.  E.  D.]  The  mousetail,  Myosurus 
minimus. 


as  (a)  the  bloody  dock,  Rumex  sanguineus,  a spe 
cies  of  dock  with  the  stem  and  veins  of  the 
leaves  of  a blood-red  color;  (b)  the  dwarf  elder, 
Sambucus  Ebulus ; (c)  in  the  United  States,  the 
Hieracium  venosum,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
-*• veined  with  red. 


blood-stroke  (blud'strok),  n.  Apoplexy  from  bloody  (blud'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also ’ bloudy  ; 
encephalic  hemorrhage  or  congestion.  < ME.  blody,  bludy, 


bloodsucker  (blud'suk,er),  n.  [<  ME.  blood- 
soukere  = D.  bloodzuiger  = MHG.  bluotsuger  = 
Dan.  blodsuger  = Sw.  blodsugare;  < blood  + 
sucker.]  1.  Any  animal  that  sucks  blood,  as  a 
leech,  a mosquito,  etc.— 2.  A name  of  a com- 
mon agamoid  East  Indian  lizard,  Calotes  versi- 
color, perhaps  so  called  from  the  reddish  hue 
of  the  throat,  as  it  does  not  suck  blood. — 
3.  A cruel  or  bloodthirsty  man;  hence,  one 
who  sucks  the  blood  of  or  preys  upon  another; 
an  extortioner ; a sponger. 

God  keep  the  prince  from  all  the  pack  of  you ! 

A knot  you  are  of  damned  bloodsuckers. 

Shak.,  Rich,  in.,  iii.  3. 
Thou  art  a villain  and  a forger, 

A blood-sucker  of  innocence,  an  hypocrite. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  3. 

blood-sucking  (blud'suk//ing),  a.  Sucking  or 
drawing  blood;  preying  on  the  blood:  as, “blood- 
sucking sighs,”  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  4. 
blood-swelling  (blud'sweUing),  n.  Same  as 
hematocele. 

blood-swollen  (blud'swoln),  a.  Swelled  or  suf- 
fused with  blood : as,  “their  blood-swoln  eyes,” 
May,  tr.  of  Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  vi. 
bloodthirstiness  (blud'thers//ti-nes),  n.  [< 
bloodthirsty  + -nm.]  Thirst  for  blood ; a pro- 
pensity for  shedding  blood ; a desire  to  slay. 


blodi,  etc.,  < AS.  blodig  (= 
OS.  blodag  = OFries.  blodich  = D.  bloeclig  = 
OHG.  bluotac,  MHG.  bluotec,  G.  blutig  = Icel. 
blddhigr  = Sw.  Dan.  blodig),  < blod,  blood : see 
Mood  and  -y1.]  1.  Of,  of  the  nature  of,  or  per- 

taining to  blood;  containing  or  composed  of 
blood:  as,  a Moody  stream;  “ bloody  drops,” 
Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. — 2f.  Existing  in 
the  blood. 

Lust  is  but  a bloody  fire.  Shak. , M.  W.  of  W. , v.  5 (song). 
3.  Stained  with  blood;  exhibiting  signs  or 
traces  of  blood:  as,  a bloody  knife. — 4.  Of  the 
color  of  blood ; blood-red. 

Unwind  your  bloody  flag.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

5.  Cruel;  murderous;  given  to  the  shedding  of 
blood,  or  having  a cruel,  savage  disposition. 

The  boar,  that  bloody  beast. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  999. 
He  was  a bloudye  man,  and  regarded  not  the  life  of  her 
subjectes  noe  more  then  dogges.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

6.  Attended  with  or  committing  bloodshed; 
marked  by  cruelty:  as,  a bloody  battle. 

This  Ire  ton  was  a stout  rebell,  and  had  ben  very  bloudy 
to  the  King’s  party.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  6,  1652. 

7.  Concerned  with  or  portending  bloodshed; 
sanguinary. 

No  magicke  arts  hereof  had  any  might. 

Nor  bloody  wordes  of  bold  Enchaunters  call. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  35. 


bloom 

8.  In  low  language : (a)  Excessive ; atrocious ; 
heinous : as,  he’s  a bloody  fool,  or  a bloody  ras- 
cal. (6)  Used  as  an  intensive  expletive,  espe- 
cially in  negative  expressions : as,  there  wasn’t 
a bloody  soul  there. — Bloody  bill.  Same  as  force- 
bill  (which  see,  under  force).—  Bloody  bread,  blood  on 
bread,  blood  Of  the  host,  an  appearance  resembling 
drops  of  blood  which  sometimes  occurs  upon  bread  and 
other  starchy  substances.  The  red  pigment  is  a product 
of  either  of  two  microscopic  fungi  growing  in  the  sub- 
stance discolored.  One  of  them  is  Bacillus  prodigiosus , 
belonging  to  the  bacteria,  and  the  other  Saccharomyces 
glutinus,  one  ot  the  yeast  fungi.—  Bloody  chasm.  See 
chasm.— Bloody  flux,  dysentery.— Bloody  hand,  (a)  A 
hand  stained  with  the  blood  of  a deer,  which,  in  the  old 
forest  laws  of  England,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  a man’s 
trespass  against  venison  in  the  forest.  (&)  Same  as  badge 
of  Ulster.  See  badge*.—  Bloody  murrain.  Same  as  symp- 
tomatic anthrax  (which  see,  under  anthrax).— Bloody 
shirt.  See  shirt.—  Bloody  statute,  a name  by  which  the 
English  statute  of  1539,  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  is 
sometimes  referred  to.  See  the  Six  Articles,  under  article. 
= Syn.  6.  See  sanguinary. 

bloody  (blud'i),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  bloodied, 
ppr.  bloodying.  [<  bloody,  a.  Cf.  AS.  gebldde- 
gian  (=  OHG.  bluotagon,  bluotegon),  < blodig, 
bloody.]  To  stain  with  blood. 

With  my  own  wounds  I’ll  bloody  my  own  sword. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iv.  4. 

bloody  (blud'i),  adv.  [<  bloody,  a.]  Very;  ex- 
ceedingly; desperately:  as,  “bloody  drunk,” 
Dryden,  Prol.  to  Southeme’s  Disappointment. 
[Vulgar.] 

“Are  you  not  sick,  my  dear?”  . . . “ Bloody  sick.” 

Swift,  Poisoning  of  Curll. 

bloody-bones  (blud'i-bonz),  n.  A nursery 
name  of  a bugbear. 

Why  does  the  Nurse  tell  the  Child  of  Raw -head  and 
Bloudy-bones,  to  keep  it  in  awe  ? Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  99. 
Are  you  Milan’s  general,  that 
Great  bugbear  Bloody-bones,  at  whose  very  name 
All  women,  from  the  lady  to  the  laundress, 

Shake  like  a cold  fit  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 

bloody-eyed  (blud'i-id),  a.  Having  bloody  or 
cruel  eyes.  Lord  Brooke. 
bloody-faced  (blud'i-fast),  a.  Having  a bloody 
face  or  appearance.  Shak. 
bloody-fluxed  (blud'i-flukst),  a.  Having  a 
bloody  flux;  afflicted  with  dysentery. 

The  bloody-fluxed  woman  fingered  but  the  hem  of  hiB 
garment.  Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  90. 

bloody-man’s-finger  (blud'i-manz-fing'ger),  n. 
The  cuckoo-pint,  Arum  maculatum : so  called 
from  its  lurid  purple  spadix  or  flower-spike. 
See  cut  under  Arum. 

bloody-minded  (blud'i-min//ded),  a.  Having 
a cruel,  ferocious  disposition;  barbarous;  in- 
clined to  shed  blood. 

She  is  bloody-minded , 

And  turns  the  justice  of  the  law  to  rigour. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 

bloody-nose  beetle.  See  beetle 2. 
bloody-red  (blud'i-red),  a.  Red  with  or  as  with 
blood;  blood-red. 

Housing  and  saddle  bloody-red, 

Lord  Marmion’s  steed  rush’d  by. 

Scott,  Mamiion,  vi.  27. 

bloody-sceptered,  bloody-sceptred  (blud'i- 
sep,/terd),  a.  Having  a scepter  obtained  by 
blood  or  slaughter.  [Rare.] 

An  untitled  tyrant,  bloody -sceptr'd.  Shak. , Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

bloody-warrior  (blud'i-wor//i-er),  n.  A dark- 
colored  variety  of  the  wall-flower,  Cheiranthus 
Cheiri. 

bloom1  (blom),  n.  [=  Sc.  blume;  early  mod.  E. 
bloome,  blome,  bloume;  < ME.  blom,  blome,  < AS. 
*bloma,  a blossom  (not  found  in  this  sense,  for 
which  reg.  blostma,  blostm,  (see  blossom),  but 
prob.  the  original  of  which  bldma,  a mass  of 
iron  (>  E.  bloom 2),  is  a deflected  sense ; the  ME. 
maybe  in  part  from  the  Scand.)  (=OS.  blomo  = 
late  OFries.  blccm,  Mam,  NFries.  blomme  = MD. 
bloeme,  D.  blocm,  f.,  = MLG.  Home  = OHG. 
bluomo,  m.,  bluoma,  f.,  MHG.  bluome,  m.,f.,  G. 
blume,  f.,  = Icel.  bldmi,  m.,  blom,  neut.,  = Norw. 
blom  = Sw.  Momma,  f .,  = Dan.  blomme  = Goth. 
bldma,  m.,  a flower),  with  formative  -m  (orig. 
*-man),  < Mowan,  etc.,  E.  blow‘s,  bloom,  whence 
also  bled , bleed,  > ME.  blede  {—  MLG.  blot  = OHG. 
MHG.  bluot,  MHG.  pi.  bliiete,  G.  hliitc),  a flower, 
blossom,  fruit,  and  AS.  blostma,  blostm,  > E. 
blossom,  and  perhaps  AS.  Mod,  E.  blood;  also 
from  the  same  ult.  root,  L.  fids  (jldr-),  > ult.  E. 
flower,  flour : see  these  words.]  1.  Ablossom; 
the  flower  of  a plant,  especially  of  an  orna- 
mental plant ; an  expanded  hud. 

While  opening  blooms  diffuse  their  sweets  around. 

Pope,  Spring,  1.  100. 

Now  sleeps  the  humming-bird,  that,  in  the  sun, 
Wandered  from  bloom  to  bloom.  Bryant , May  Evening. 
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2.  The  state  of  blossoming;  the  opening  of 
flowers  in  general ; flowers  collectively : as,  the 
plant  is  in  bloom,  or  covered  with  bloom. 

Ancient  pear-trees  that  with  spring-time  burst 
Into  such  breadth  of  bloom. 

Bryant,  Among  the  Trees. 

3.  A state  of  health  and  growth  promising 
higher  perfection;  a flourishing  condition;  a 
palmy  time : as,  the  bloom  of  youth. 

He  look’d,  and  saw  a creature  heavenly  fair, 

In  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a charming  air. 

Dry  den,  Wife  of  Bath,  1.  531. 
In  our  sad  world’s  best  bloom.  Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

4.  The  rosy  hue  on  the  cheek  indicative  of 
youth  and  health;  aglow;  a flush. 

And  such  a lovely  bloom, 

Disdaining  all  adulterated  aids  of  art, 

Kept  a perpetual  spring  upon  her  face. 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  ii.  3. 

5.  A name  sometimes  given  to  minerals  having 
a bright  color : as,  the  rose-red  cobalt  bloom , or 
erythrite,  etc. — 6.  A powdery  deposit  or  coat- 
ing  of  various  kinds,  (a)  The  delicate,  powdery, 
waxy  coating  upon  certain  fruits,  as  grapes,  plums,  etc., 
and  leaves,  as  of  the  cabbage. 

The  finest  qualities  of  our  nature,  like  the  bloom  on 
fruits,  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  most  delicate  han- 
dling- Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  9. 

(b)  The  powdery  appearance  on  coins,  medals,  and  the 
like,  when  newly  struck.  ( c ) In  painting,  a cloudy  ap- 
pearance on  the  surface  of  varnish,  t d ) The  yellowish 
fawn-colored  deposit  from  the  tanning-liquor  on  the  sur- 
face of  leather,  and  penetrating  it  to  a slight  depth. 

In  tanning  it  [rock  chestnut-oak  bark]  is  used  unmixed 
and  gives  a beautiful  bloom.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  119! 
7.  A fine  variety  of  raisin. 

These  raisins  [dried  on  the  vines]  are  muscatels  or 
blooms.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  692. 

bloom1  (blom),  v.  [<  ME.  blomen  (=  MLGr. 
blomen  = Norw.  blomctj  bloma ),  bloom ; from  the 
noun.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  produce  or  yield  blos- 
soms ; flower,  literally  or  figuratively. 

The  first  time  a tree  bloometh.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak. 

Tennyson,  Choric  Song,  viii. 
2.  To  glow  with  a warm  color. — 3.  To  be  in  a 
state  of  healthful  beauty  and  vigor;  show  the 
beauty  of  youth;  flourish;  glow. 

Hearts  are  warm'd  and  faces  bloom. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  Epil. 

A better  country  blooms  to  view, 

Beneath  a brighter  sky.  Logan,  A Tale. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  put  forth,  as  blossoms. 

Behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron  . . . bloomed  blossoms,  and 
yielded  almonds.  Num.  xvii.  8. 

2.  To  impart  a bloom  to;  invest  with  luster  or 
beauty. 

Rites  and  customs,  now  superstitious,  when  . . . chari- 
table affection  bloomed  them,  no  man  could  justly  have 
condemned  as  evil.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol. 

bloom2  (blom),  n.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  but  in 
late  AS. ; < AS.  bloma,  a bloom  of  metal  (glossed 
massa  or  metallum  ; cf . bloma  oththe  ddh,  ‘ bloom 
or  dough  ’ (of  metal) ; isenes  bloma,  a bloom  af 
iron;  gold-bldma,  lit.  ‘gold-bloom,’ applied  once 
(as  elsewhere  gold-hord,  ‘gold-hoard,’  ‘trea- 
sure’) figuratively  to  Christ  as  incarnated); 
not  found  in  other  languages  in  this  sense, 
and  prob.  a particular  use  of  *blbma,  a flower, 
which  is  not  found  in  AS.  in  that  sense : see 
bloom1.  The  reference  may  have  been  to  the 
glowing  mass  of  metal  as  taken  from  the  fur- 
nace ; but  this  sense  as  recorded  is  only  re- 
cent.] A roughly  prepared  mass  of  iron,  nearly 
square  in  section,  and  short  in  proportion  to 
its  thickness,  intended  to  be  drawn  out  under 
the  hammer  or  between  the  rolls  into  bars. 
Some  blooms  are  made  directly  from  the  ore  in  bloom- 
eries,  but  most  of  them  by  shingling  the  puddled  balls 
from  the  puddling-furnace.  See  bloomery,  blooming-mill 
.forge,  and  puddle,  v. 
bloomary,  n.  See  bloomery. 
bloomed  (blomd),  a.  Covered  with  blooms  or 
blossoms. 

bloomer1  (blo'mer),  n.  [<  bloom1,  v.,  4-  -or1.] 

A plant  which  blooms. 

This  “lily"  of  Scripture  [Nymphcea  lotus]  was  a prolific 
bloomer.  jV.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  25. 

bloomer2  (blo'mer),  a.  and  n.  [After  Mrs. 
Bloomer : see  def . ] I.  a.  Having  the  charac- 
ter of  the  style  of  female  dress  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Bloomer  of  New  York  in  1849-50:  as,  a 
bloomer  costume ; a bloomer  hat. 

II.  n. . 1.  A dress  or  costume  for  women, 
the  distinctive  features  of  which  are  a short 
skirt,  loose  trousers  buttoned  round  the  ankle, 
and  a broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  hat.  Spe- 
cifically—2.  A bloomer  hat.— 3.  pi.  The  arti- 
cles composing  a bloomercostume ; specifically, 
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the  loose  trousers,  now  commonly  buttoned  be- 
low the  knee. — 4.  A woman  who  wears  them, 
bloomerism  (blo'mer-izm),  n.  [<  bloomer 2 4- 
-ism.]  The  wearing  or  adoption  of  a dress  sim- 
ilar to  that  recommended  by  Mrs.  Bloomer. 
See  bloomer 2,  n.,  1. 

bloomer-pit  (blo'mer-pit),  n.  A tan-pit  in  which 
hides  are  placed  to  be  acted  upon  by  strong 
ooze,  a process  which  produces  a bloom  upon 
the  skin. 

bloomery  (blo'mer-i),  n. ; pi.  bloomeries  (-iz). 
[Less  prop,  bloomary,  blomary,  early  mod.  E. 
blomarie;  < bloom 2 + -ery.]  An  establishment 
in  which  wrought-iron  is  made  by  the  direct 
process,  that  is,  from  the  ore  directly,  or  with- 
out having  been  first  produced  in  the  form  of 
cast-iron.  The  direct  process  was  the  original  one  by 
which  wrought-iron  was  made  wherever  that  metal  was 
employed,  and  is  still  in  use  among  nations  where  modern 
metallurgical  methods  are  not  yet  introduced,  especially 
in  Burma,  Borneo,  and  Africa;  it  is  also  employed,  though 
to  a very  limited  extent,  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  Champlain  district  of  New  York.  The 
iron  made  in  bloomeries  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  blooms 
(see  bloom  2).  Also  called  block- furnace. 

bloom-hook  (blom'huk),  n.  A tool  for  han- 
dling metal  blooms.  Also  called  bloom-tongs. 
blooming1  (blo'ming),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bloom1, 
v.]  1.  A clouded  or  smoked  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  varnish ; bloom. — 2.  In  dyeing,  the 
addition  of  an  agent,  usually  stannous  chlorid, 
to  the  dye-bath,  toward  the  end  of  the  operation, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  color  lighter 
and  brighter.  Also  called  brightening. 
blooming1  (blo'ming), p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bloom1,  r.] 

1 . Blossoming ; flowering ; showing  blooms. 

And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  197. 
Now  May  with  life  and  music 
The  blooming  valley  fills. 

Bryant,  The  Serenade. 

2.  Glowing  as  with  youthful  vigor;  showing 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  youth. 

The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 

Sate  like  a blooming  Eastern  bride. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast,  1.  10. 

3.  Flourishing;  showing  high  or  the  highest 
perfection  or  prosperity. 

The  modem  [arabesque]  rose  again  in  the  blooming 
period  of  modern  art.  Fairholt,  Diet,  of  Art,  p.  37. 

4.  Great;  full-blown;  ‘blessed,’  ‘blamed,’ 
‘darned,’  etc.:  as,  he  talked  like  a blooming 
idiot.  [Slang.] 

blooming2  (blo'ming),  n.  [<  bloom2  4-  -ing1.] 
In  metal.,  same  as  shingling. 
bloomingly  (blo'ming-ii),  adv.  In  a blooming 
manner. 

blooming-mill  (blo'ming-mil),  n.  A mill  in 
which  balls  or  ingots  of  iron  or  steel  are 
squeezed,  rolled,  or  hammered  into  blooms  or 
rough  bars,  and  thus  prepared  for  further 
treatment  in  the  rolling-mill  proper, 
bloomingness  (bio'ming-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  blooming ; a blooming  condition, 
blooming-sally  (blo'ming-sal"i),  n.  The  wil- 
low-herb, Epilobium  angustifolium. 
bloomless  (blom'les),  a.  [<  bloom1  + -less;  = 
Norw.  blomlaus.]  Having  no  bloom  or  blossom, 
bloom-tongs  (blom'tfingz),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
bloom-hook. 

bloomy  (blo'mi),  a.  [=  D.  bloemig  = G.  blumig 
= Sw.  blommig ; < bloom1  + -y1.]  1.  Pull  of 

bloom  or  blossoms ; flowery. 

We  wandered  up  the  bloomy  land, 

To  talk  with  shepherds  on  the  lea. 

Bryant,  Day-Dream. 

2.  Having  a bloom,  or  delicate  powdery  ap- 
pearance, as  fresh  fruit. 

What  though  for  him  no  Hybla  sweets  distill, 

Nor  bloomy  vines  wave  purple  on  the  hill?  Campbell. 

3.  Having  freshness  or  vigor  as  of  youth. 

What  if,  in  both,  life’s  bloomy  flush  was  lost, 

And  their  full  autumn  felt  the  mellowing  frost? 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  89. 
blooth  (bloth),  n.  An  English  dialectal  varia- 
tion of  blowth. 

blore1  (blor),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  blored,  ppr. 
bioring.  [<  ME.  bloren,  weep,  a var.  of  blaren, 
blare:  see  blare1.]  To  cry;  cry  out;  weep; 
bray ; bellow.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
blore2t  (blor),  n.  [Prob.  a var.  of  Mare1  (after 
blore1),  affected  by  blow1.]  The  act  of  blow- 
ing; a roaring  wind;  a blast. 

Like  rude  and  raging  waves  roused  with  the  fervent  blore 
Of  th’  east  and  south  winds.  Chapman.  Iliad,  ii.  122. 

blosmet,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 

blossom. 

blosmyt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  blos- 
somy. 
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blossom  (blos'um),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
blossum,  < ME.  blossome,  blossum,  usually  blosme, 
earlier  blostme,  <.  AS.  blostma,  blosthma,  some- 
times contr.  blosma  (once  bldsan,  glossed  by  L. 
flos,  appar.  an  error  for  blosma),  weak  masc., 
blostm,  strong  masc.,  flower,  blossom  (=OD. 
blosem , D.  bloesem  = MLG.  blosem,  blossem ),  a 
blossom,  flower,  with  suffixes  -st  + -ma,  < e/  *blo, 
in  AS.  blowan,  blow,  bloom  (see  blow2) ; less 
prob.  < *blos-  (=  L.  florere,  *flosere),  extended 
stem  of  blowan,  blow.  The  first  suffix  ap- 
pears in  MHG.  bluost,  a blossom,  the  second 
in  ME.  blome,  E.  bloom1,  etc.,  and  both,  trans- 
posed, in  Ieel.  blomstr  = Sw.  blomster  = Dan. 
blomst,  a flower;  cf.  L .flos  (Jlor-),  a flower: 
see  blow2  and  flower .]  1.  The  flower  of  a 

plant,  usually  more  or  less  conspicuous  from 
the  colored  leaflets  which  form  it  and  which 
are  generally  of  more  delicate  texture  than  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  It  is  a general  term,  applicable 
to  the  essential  organs  of  reproduction,  with  their  appen- 
dages, of  every  species  of  tree  or  plant. 

2.  The  state  of  flowering  or  bearing  flowers ; 
bloom:  as,  the  apple-tree  is  in  blossom. — 3. 
Any  person,  thing,  state,  or  condition  likened 
to  a blossom  or  to  the  bloom  of  a plant. 

And  there  died, 

My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 

Shak.,  1 Hen,  VI.,  iv.  7. 

This  beauty  in  the  blossom  of  my  youth  . . . 

I sued  and  served. 

Fletcher  and  Massinger,  Very  Woman,  iv.  3. 
4.  A color  consisting  of  a white  ground 
mingled  evenly  with  sorrel  and  bay,  occurring 
in  the  coats  of  some  horses. — 5.  The  outcrop  of 
a coal-seam,  usually  consisting  of  decomposed 
shale  mixed  with  coaly  matter;  also,  some- 
times, the  appearance  about  the  outcrop  of  any 
mineral  lode  in  which  oxidizable  ores  occur. — 
To  nip  in  the  blossom.  See  nip. 
blossom  (blos'um),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  blossomen , blos- 
men,  < AS.  blostmian  (=  D.  lloesemen ),  < bldst- 
ma , blossom:  see  blossom , w.]  To  put  forth 
blossoms  or  flowers;  bloom;  blow;  flower: 
often  used  figuratively. 

Fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

They  make  the  dark  and  dreary  hours 

Open  and  blossom  into  flowers  ! 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  i. 

blossomed  (blos'umd),  a.  Covered  with  bios- 
soms ; in  bloom. 

Blossomed  furze,  unprofitably  gay. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil. 

Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 

Under  the  blossom’d  bough,  than  we. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.,  Int. 

blossomless  (bios ' urn  - les),  a.  [<  blossom  4- 
-less.]  Without  blossoms, 
blossom-pecker  (blos'um-pek//er),  ».  A book- 
name  of  sundry  small  parine  birds  of  Africa,  of 
the  restricted  genus  Anthoscopus : as,  the  dwarf 
blossom-pecker,  A.  minutus. 
blossom-rifler  (blos'um-ri,/fler),  n.  A name  of 
species  of  sun-birds  or  honey-suckers  of  the 
enus  Cinnyris,  as  C.  australis  of  Australia. 
OSSOmy  (blos'um-i),  a.  [ME.  blossemy,  blos- 
my ; < blossom  + -y1.]  Full  of  or  covered  with 
blossoms. 

A blossemy  tre  is  neither  drye  ne  deed. 

Chaucer , Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  219. 
The  flavor  and  picturesque  detail  of  Shakespeare’s  blos- 
somy descriptions.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets  p.  105. 

blot1  (blot),  n.  [C  ME.  blot,  blotte,  a blot;  prob. 

< MF . blotte , QF.  blote,  clot,  clod.  Some  com- 
pare Icelandic  blettr , blot,  spot,  Danish  plet, 
a blot,  speck,  plette,  v.,  speck,  spot,  Swed- 
ish plotter,  a scrawl,  plottra,  scribble;  hut 
these  forms  have  appar.  no  phonetic  relation 
to  the  E.]  1.  A spot  or  stain,  as  of  ink  on 

paper ; a blur ; a disfiguring  stain  or  mark : as, 

7 ‘one universal  blot,”  Thomson,  Autumn,  1. 1143. 

— 2.  A scoring  out;  an  erasure  or  oblitera- 
tion, as  in  a writing. — 3.  A spot  upon  charac- 
ter or  reputation ; amoral  stain;  a disgrace;  a 
reproach ; a blemish. 

A lie  is  a foul  blot  in  a man.  Ecclus.  xx.  24. 

If  there  has  been  a blot  in  my  family  for  these  ten  gen- 
erations, it  hath  been  discovered  by  some  or  other  of  my 
correspondents.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  164. 

4.  Imputed  disgrace  or  stain ; defamation : as, 
to  cast  a blot  upon  one’s  character. 

He  that  rebuketh  a wicked  man  getteth  himself  a blot. 

Prov.  ix.  7. 

blot1  (blot),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  blotted,  ppr.  blot- 
ting. [<  ME.  blotten;  from  the  noun.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  spot,  stain,  or  bespatter,  as  with 
ink,  mud,  or  any  discoloring  matter. 


blot 
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blow 


Oh  ! never  may  the  purple  stain 
Of  combat  blot  these  fields  again. 

Bryant , Battle  of  Bennington. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  stain  as  with  disgrace  or 
infamy;  tarnish;  disgrace;  disfigure. 

Blot  not  thy  innocence  with  guiltless  blood.  Rowe. 
Take  him  ! farewell : henceforth  I am  thy  foe  ; 

And  what  disgraces  I can  blot  thee  with  look  for. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  obliterate  so  as  to  render  invisible  or 
not  distinguishable,  as  writing  or  letters  with 
ink : generally  with  out : as,  to  blot  out  a word 
or  a sentence. 

To  blot  old  books  and  alter  their  contents. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  948. 

Hence — 4.  To  efface;  cause  to  be  unseen  or 
forgotten;  destroy;  annihilate:  followed  by 
out : as,  to  blot  out  a crime,  or  the  remembrance 
of  anything. 

Will  not  a tiny  speck  very  close  to  our  vision  blot  out 
the  glory  of  the  world,  and  leave  only  a margin  by  which 
we  see  the  blot?  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  458. 
Blotting  out  the  far-away  blue  sky, 

The  hai’d  and  close-packed  clouds  spread  silently. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  336. 

5.  To  darken  or  obscure ; eclipse.  [Rare.] 

He  sung  how  earth  blots  the  moon’s  gilded  wane. 

Cowley. 

The  moon,  in  all  her  brother’s  beams  array’d, 

Was  blotted  by  the  earth’s  approaching  shade. 

Rowe , tr.  of  Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  i. 

6.  To  dry  by  means  of  blotting-paper  or  the 
like. 

The  ship-chandler  clutched  the  paper,  hastily  blotted  it, 
and  thrust  it  into  his  bosom. 

G.  A.  Sala,  The  Ship-Chandler. 

ii.  intrans.  1 . To  obliterate  something  writ- 
ten. 

E'en  copious  Dryden  wanted  or  forgot 
The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot. 

Pope , Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  280. 

2.  To  become  blotted  or  stained : as,  this  paper 
blots  easily. 

blot2  (blot),  n.  [First  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  ; origin  unknown.  Plausibly  referred 
to  Dan.  blot  = Sw.  blott,  bare,  exposed ; cf.  Dan. 
blotte  = Sw.  blotta,  lay  bare,  expose  one’s 
self;  Sw.  blottstalla  = D.  blootstellen,  expose 
(the  Scand.  forms  are  prob.  of  LG.  origin,  < 
D.  bloot,  bare,  naked,  exposed);  but  there  is 
no  historical  evidence  for  the  connection.] 
In  backgammon:  (a)  A single  exposed  piece 
which  is  liable  to  be  forfeited  or  taken  up. 

(6)  The  exposure  of  a piece  in  this  way To 

hit  the  blot,  to  take  a single  exposed  piece  in  the  game 
of  backgammon  : often  used  figuratively. 

Mr.  Ellis  hits  the  blot  when  he  says  that  “ absolute  cer- 
tainty and  a mechanical  mode  of  procedure,  such  that  all 
men  should  be  capable  of  employing  it,  are  the  two  great 
features  of  the  Baconian  system.” 

^ The  Nation,  April  24,  1884,  p.  369. 

blotch  (bloch),  n.  [Prob.  ME.  *bloche,  < OF. 
bloche,  bloste,  connected  with  blote,  a clot,  a 
clod,  whence  E.  blot1,  n.  The  sense  ‘pustule’ 
is  perhaps  to  ftofcfc1.]  1.  A pustule  upon  the 
skin. 

Blotches  and  tumours  that  break  out  in  the  body. 

Spectator,  No.  16. 

2.  A spot  of  any  kind,  especially  a large  irregu- 
lar spot  or  blot ; hence,  anything  likened  to  a 
mere  spot  or  blot,  as  a poor  painting;  a daub. 

Green  leaves,  frequently  marked  with  dark  blotches. 

Treasury  of  Botany. 

3.  A disease  of  dogs. 

blotch  (bloch),  v.  t.  [<  blotch,  n.]  To  mark 
with  blotches ; blot,  spot,  or  blur, 
blotchy  (bloch'i),  a.  [<  blotch  + -i/l.]  Having 
blotches;  disfigured  with  blotches:  as,  “his 
big,  bloated,  blotchy  face,”  Warren. 
blotet,  a.  and  v.  Obsolete  spelling  of  bloat L 
blotter  (blot'er),  n.  1.  A piece  of  blotting- 
paper  or  other  device  for  absorbing  an  excess 
of  ink  or  other  fluid,  used  especially  in  writing. 
— 2.  In  com.,  a waste-book  in  which  are  record- 
ed all  transactions  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence.— 3.  The  current  record  of  arrests  and 
charges  in  a police  office : called  in  Great 
Britain  a charge-sheet. 

blottesque  (blot-esk'),  a.  and  n.  [<  blot  + 
-esque.]  I.  a.  In  painting , executed  with  heavy 
blot-like  touches. 

II.  n.  A painting  executed  in  this  style, 
blottesquely  (blot-esk'li),  adv.  In  a blottesque 
manner;  with  blot-like  touches:  as,  to  paint 
blottesquely. 

blotting-book  (blot'ing-buk),  n.  1.  A book 
formed  of  leaves  of  blotting-paper. — 2.  In 
com..,  a blotter.  See  blotter,  2. 
blottingly  (blot'ing-li),  adv.  By  blotting. 


blotting-pad  (blot'ing-pad), ».  A pad  consist- 
ing of  several  layers  of  blotting-paper,  which 
can  be  successively  removed  as  they  become 
soiled  or  saturated  with  ink. 
blotting-paper  (blot ' ing-pa  “per),  ».  A bibu- 
lous, unsized  paper,  used  to  absorb  an  excess  of 
ink  from  freshly  written  paper  without  blur- 
ring. 

blotty  (blot'i),  a.  [<  blot1  + -y1.]  Full  of 
blots. 

blouse  (blouz),  n.  [Also  less  prop,  blowse;  < 
F.  blouse,  of  uncertain  origin,  by  some  identified 
with  F.  dial,  blaucle,  biaude,  a smock-frock,  < OF. 
bliaut,  bliaud,  pi.  bliaus,  bliauz,  an  upper  gar- 
ment: see  bleaunt.  But  the  connection  is  pho- 
netically improbable.]  1.  A light  loose  upper 
garment,  made  of  linen  or  cotton,  worn  by  men 
as  a protection  from  dust  or  in  place  of  a coat. 
A blue  linen  blouse  is  the  common  dress  of 
French  workingmen. — 2.  A loosely  fitting 
dress-body  worn  by  women  and  children, 
bloused  (blouzd),  a.  [<  blouse  + -eel2.]  Wear- 
ing a blouse. 

There  waB  a bloused  and  bearded  Frenchman  or  two. 

Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxxiiL 

bloutH  (blout),  a.  [Also  blought.  < Icel. 
blautr  = Norw.  blaut,  soft  and  wet,  etc.  : see 
the  parallel  form  bloat,  a.]  Soft;  sodden: 
same  as  bloats,  a.;  hence,  also,  swollen; 
puffed ; fat : same  as  bloat‘d,  a. 

The  blowt  king.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4, 182. 

[Here  the  1623  folio  has  blunt;  Warburton 
(1747)  and  later  editors  substitute  bloat.] 

blout2  (blout),  n.  [Appar.  imitative,  after  blowt, 
blast,  etc.]  The  sudden  breaking  of  a storm ; 
a sudden  downpour  of  rain,  hail,  etc.,  accom- 
panied by  wind.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
blow1  (bio),  v. ; pret.  blew,  pp.  blown  (also  dial, 
and  colloq.  pret.  and  pp.  blowed),  ppr.  blowing. 
[=  Sc.  blaw,  < ME.  blowen,  blawen  (pret.  blew, 
blewe,  bleu,  blwe,  blu,  pp.  blown,  blowen,  blown, 
blawen),  < AS.  bldwan  (strong  verb,  pret.  bledw, 
pp.  blawen),  blow,  = OHG.  blahan  (strong  verb, 
pp.  blahan,  blan),  blow,  also  blaen,  blajan, 
MHG.  blcewen,  bliejen,  G.  blahen  (weak  verb), 
blow,  puff  up,  swell,  = L.  flare,  blow.  From 
the  same  root,  with  various  formatives,  come 
E.  blazed,  blast,  bladder,  perhaps  blister,  and, 
from  the  L.,  flatus,  afflatus,  flatulent,  inflate, 
etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  produce  a current  of 
air,  as  with  the  mouth,  a bellows,  etc. — 2.  To 
constitute  or  form  a current  of  air,  as  the  wind. 


I with  blowing  the  fire  shall  warm  myself. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  drive  or  impel  by  means  of  a current  of 
air:  as,  the  tempest  blew  the  ship  ashore. 

North-east  winds  blow 
Sabsean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  161. 
Along  the  grass  sweet  airs  are  blovm. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  A New  Year’s  Burden. 

3.  To  force  air  into  or  through,  in  order — (a) 
To  clear  of  obstructing  matter,  as  the  nose. 
(b)  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a wind-instrument. 

Hath  she  no  husband 

That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a horn  before  her? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 

The  bells  she  jingled  and  the  whistle  blew. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  L.,  v.  94. 

4.  To  form  by  inflation ; inflate ; swell  by  in- 
jecting air  into : as,  to  blote  bubbles ; to  blow 
glass. — 5.  To  empty  (an  egg)  of  its  contents 
by  blowing  air  or  water  into  the  shell. — 6.  To 
put  out  of  breath  by  fatigue:  as,  to  blow  a 
horse  by  hard  riding. 

Blowing  himself  in  his  exertions  to  get  to  close  quarters. 

T.  Hughes. 

7.  To  inflate,  as  with  pride ; puff  up.  [Poetic 
when  up  is  omitted.] 

Look,  how  imagination  blows  him.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4. 

8.  To  spread  by  report,  as  if  “on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.” 

She’s  afraid  it  will  be  blown  abroad, 

And  hurt  her  marriage.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 
Through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown.  Dryden. 

9.  To  drive  away,  scatter,  or  shatter  by  fire- 
arms or  explosives : now  always  with  modifying 
words  (up,  away,  to  pieces,  etc.) : as,  to  blow  the 
walls  up  or  to  pieces  with  cannon  or  gunpowder; 
but  formerly  sometimes  used  absolutely. 

And ’t  shall  go  hard, 

But  I will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 

And  blow  them  at  the  moon.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iiL  4. 

10.  To  deposit  eggs  in;  cause  to  putrefy  and 
swarm  with  maggots ; make  fly-blown : said  of 
flies. 

Rather  on  Nilus’  mud 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring ! Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 
To  blow  a coal.  See  coal.— To  blow  one’s  own  trum- 
pet, to  sound  one’s  own  praises.— To  blow  out.  (a)  To 
extinguish  by  a current  of  air,  as  a candle.  (6)  To  destroy 
by  firearms : as,  to  blow  out  one’s  brains  ; to  blow  an  ene- 
my’s ship  out  of  the  water. — To  blow  up.  (a)  To  fill  with 
air  ; swell : as,  to  blow  up  a bladder  or  a bubble. 

In  summe,  he  is  a bladder  Mourn  vp  with  wind,  which 
the  least  flaw  crushes  to  nothing. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Selfe-conceited  Man. 


A keen  north  wind  that,  blowing  dry, 
Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  842. 

3+.  To  make  a blowing  sound ; whistle. — 4.  To 
pant ; puff ; breathe  hard  or  quickly. 

Here’s  Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and  blowing. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3. 

5.  To  give  out  sound  by  being  blown,  as  a horn 
or  trumpet. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1. 161. 

6.  To  spout  as  a whale. 

A porpoise  comes  to  the  surface  to  blow. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  348. 

7.  To  explode,  as  gunpowder  or  dynamite ; be 
tom  to  pieces  by  an  explosion : with  up  : as,  the 
magazine  blew  up. — 8.  To  boast ; brag.  [Col- 
loq.] 

You  blow  behind  my  back,  but  dare  not  say  anything  to 
my  face.  Bartlett,  Diet,  of  Americanisms,  p.  48. 

9.  In.  founding,  to  throw  masses  of  fluid  metal 
from  the  mold,  as  a casting,  when,  insufficient 
vent  having  been  provided,  the  gases  and 

steam  are  unable  to  pass  off  quietly Blowing 

Off,  in  engin.,  the  process  of  ejecting  water  or  sediment 
from  a boiler  by  means  of  a current  of  steam  passing 
through  the  blow-off  pipe.— Blowing  through,  in  engin., 
the  act  of  removing  the  air  from  the  cylinders,  valves, 
etc.,  of  a steam-engine  by  a jet  of  steam  previous  to  set- 
ting the  engine  in  motion.  Blow-through  valves  are  fit- 
ted for  this  purpose.  — To  blow  down,  to  discharge  the 
contents  of  a steam-boiler. — To  blow  hot  and  cold,  to 
be  favorable  and  then  unfavorable  ; be  irresolute.  — To 
blow  in,  to  start  up  a blast-furnace,  or  put  it  in  blast. — 
To  blow  off,  to  escape  with  violence  and  noise  : said  of 
steam,  gas,  etc.—  To  blow  out,  to  be  out  of  breath,  or 
blown. — To  blow  over,  to  pass  over ; pass  away  after  the 
force  is  expended ; cease,  subside,  or  be  dissipated : as, 
the  present  disturbances  will  soon  blow  over. 

A man  conscious  of  acting  so  infamous  a part,  would 
have  undertaken  no  defence,  but  let  the  accusations, 
which  could  not  materially  affect  him,  blow  over. 

Goldsmith,  Bolingbroke. 
To  blow  short,  to  be  broken-winded  : said  of  a horse. — 
To  blow  the  buck’s  homt.  See  bucki.— To  blow  up. 
(a)  See  7,  above.  (6)  To  arise,  come  into  existence,  or  in- 
crease in  intensity : said  of  the  wind,  a storm,  etc. 

H.  trans.  1.  To  throw  or  drive  a current  of 
air  upon;  fan:  as,  to  blow  the  fire. 


(&)  To  inflate  ; puff  up : as,  to  blow  up  one  with  flattery. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  ingendering  pride. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  809. 

(c)  To  fan  or  kindle : as,  to  Mow  up  a contention. 

His  presence  soon  blows  up  the  unkindly  fight. 

Dryden. 

( d ) To  burst  in  pieces  by  explosion  : as,  to  Mow  up  a ship 
by  setting  fire  to  the  magazine,  (e)  Figuratively,  to  scat- 
ter or  bring  to  naught  suddenly : as,  to  blow  up  a scheme. 
(/)  To  scold ; abuse  ; find  fault  with.  [Colloq.] 

♦He  rails  at  his  cousin,  and  blows  up  his  mother. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  295. 
Lord  Gravelton  . . . was  blowing  up  the  waiters  in  the 
coffee-room.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  iv. 

( g ) To  raise  or  produce  by  blowing. 

This  windy  tempest,  till  it  Mow  up  rain, 

Held  back  his  sorrow’s  tide,  to  make  it  more. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1788. 
To  blow  upon.  ( a ) To  bring  into  disfavor  or  discredit ; 
render  stale,  unsavory,  or  worthless. 

Since  that  time,  . . . many  of  the  topics,  which  were 
first  started  here,  have  been  hunted  down,  and  many  of 
the  thoughts  Mown  upon.  Goldsmith,  Essays,  Preface. 

Till  the  credit  of  the  false  witnesses  had  been  Mown 
upon.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng. 

(6)  To  turn  informer  against : as,  to  Mow  upon  an  accom- 
plice. [Slang.] 

blow1  (blo),  n.  [<  blow1,  t>.]  1.  A blowing;  a 

blast ; hence,  a gale  of  wind : as,  there  came  a 
blow  from  the  northeast. — 2.  The  breathing  or 
spouting  of  a whale. — 3.  In  metal.:  ( a ) The 
time  during  which  a blast  is  continued,  (b)  That 
portion  of  time  occupied  by  a certain  stage  of  a 
metallurgical  process  in  which  the  blast  is  used. 
Thus,  the  operation  of  converting  cast-iron  into  steel  by 
the  Bessemer  process  is  often  spoken  of  as  “the  blow,” 
and  this  first  portion  is  sometimes  called  the  “Bessemer 
blow  ” or  the  blow  proper,  the  second  stage  being  denomi- 
nated the  “boil,”  and  the  third  the  “fining.” 

4.  An  egg  deposited  by  a fly  on  flesh  or  other 
substance ; a flyblow. 

blow2  (blo),  v. ; pret.  blew,  pp.  blown,  ppr. 
blowing.  [<  ME.  blowen  (pret.  *blewe , bleou, 
pp.  blown,  blowen,  blowe),  < AS.  blowan  (pret. 
bledw,  pp.  geblowen ),  blossom,  flower,  flourish, 
= OS.  blojan  = OFries.  bloia  = D.  bloeijen  = 
OHG.  bluojan , MHG.  bliiejen,  bliien , G.  bliihen , 
blow,  bloom,  = L.  for  ere  (a  secondary  form), 


blow 

bloom,  flourish ; of.  flos  (. for -),  a flower.  From 
the  same  root,  with  various  formatives,  come 
blooml  (and  prob.  bloonfi),  blossom,  olowth, 
blood,  and,  from  the  L.,  flower,  flour,  flourish, 
effloresce,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  blossom  or 
put  forth  flowers,  as  a plant;  open  out,  as  a 
flower:  as,  a new-blown  rose. 

How  blows  the  citron  grove.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  22. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

Wordsworth,  Ode  to  Immortality. 
2.  Figuratively,  to  flourish;  bloom;  become 
perfected. 

II.  trans.  To  make  to  blow  or  blossom;  cause 
to  produce,  as  flowers  or  blossoms.  [Poetic.] 

The  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew. 

Milton , Comus,  1.  993. 
For  these  Favonius  here  shall  blow 
New  flowers.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  at  Highgate. 

blow2  (bid),  n.  [<  blow%,  w.]  1.  Blossoms  in 

feneral;  a mass  or  bed  of  blossoms:  as,  the 
low  is  good  this  season. 

He  believed  he  could  show  me  such  a blow  of  tulips  as 
was  not  to  be  matched  in  the  whole  country 
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blowpipe 


ignited. — 3.  In  coal-mining , an  escape,  under 
pressure  and  with  high  velocity,  of  gas  or  fire- 
damp  from  the  coal.  Such  escapes  are  sometimes 
sudden  and  of  short  duration ; but  they  occasionally  con- 
tinue for  weeks  and  sometimes  for  years. 

4.  A man  employed  in  a mine  in  blasting.—  5. 

A machine  for  forcing  air  into  a furnace,  mine, 
cistern,  hold  of  a ship,  public  building,  etc.,  to 
assist  in  drying,  evaporating,  and  the  like;  a 

blowing-machine.  See  blowing-engine,  blowing-  color  over  the  ware  “before  burninfT 
machme.-Q.  A marine  animal,  as  a whale,  blowing-snake  (blo'ing-snak), ».  A non-ven- 
which  spouts  up  water.  — 7.  omous  snake  of  the  family  Colubridse  and  genus 


ventilating,  urging  fires  in  boilers  or  furnaces 
in  glass-making,  cold  storage,  removing  dust, 
etc.  See  blower , 5.— piston  blowing-machine,  a 
form  of  blowing-machine  in  which  the  air  is  expelled 
Irom  a cylinder  by  a reciprocating  piston.  E.  H.  Knight. 

blowing-pipe  (blo'ing-plp),  n.  A glass-blower’s 
pipe ; a pontee. 

blowing-pot  (blo'ing-pot),  n.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery,  an  apparatus  for  distributing 

r*r»l  r»T»  nron  tVin  "L  „ C T • 


One  who  brags";  a boaster. 
[Slang.] —Blower  and  spread- 
er, a machine  uniting  the  action  of 
beaters  and  blowers  in  forming  cot- 
ton into  a lap.— Hydraulic  blow- 
er. See  hydraulic. — Oscillating 
blower,  a blower  having  one  or 


Rotary  Blower. 

A,  B,  cams ; C,  box. 


- — — . futc  hojlul  gen  us 

Meterodon , notable  for  the  noise  it  makes  by 
the  depression  of  its  anterior  parts  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  air.  The  best-known  species  is  H. 
Via  tyrrhinus  of  the  eastern  United  States,  which 
is  also  called  buckwheat-nose  snake , spreadinq- 

~r r U1  adder,  eta. 

more  blades  hinged  or  pivoted  at  Klmrri-nrr  *—u\  t 

one  edge,  and  vibrating  through  an  910WlIlg-tUD©  (bio  mg-tub),  n.  In  glass-work- 
arc  of  a circle.— Rotary  blower,  a ° ” ~ 

blower  similar  in  construction  to  a 
rotary  pump.  It  has  vanes  the  mo- 


■ — cam-iduca,  lu  which  are 

shaped  in  various  ways  to  interlock,  inclosing  between 
themselves  and  the  casing  volumes  of  air,  which  they  car- 
- - 7 ry  forward. 

2 Tlw  i<wT;1‘tler’?0'218'  blower2  (Uo'er),  ».  [<  blow**,  v.,  + -crL]  A 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  blossoming  or  plant  that  blows.  N.E.D. 
flowering;  hence,  the  highest  state  or  perfec-  blowesst  (blo'es)  n r,\  j, 

ion  of  anything;  bloom:  as,  a tree  in  full  blow,  haps  in  simulation  of  blow\  with  fem.  suffix.] 

Same  as  blowen. 


Her  beauty  hardly  yet  in  its  full  blow. 


i, , j ovow.  kjdjlllu  dib  UlUwt/ll. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  I.  ii.  blow-fly  (hlo'fll),  n.  The  common  name  of 


blow3  (hid),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  blowe,  bloe, 
< late  ME.  (Sc.)  blow;  origin  uncertain.  Plau- 
sibly explained  as  from  an  unrecorded  verb, 
ME.  *blewen,  < AS.  *ble&u>an  (strong  verb,  pret. 
*bleaw.  pp.  *blowen)  = MD.  blouwen,  blaeuwen, 


\ / 7 .til  vix  JUOilUO  yjj 

Musca  ( Calliphora ) vomitoria,  Sarcophaga  car- 
naria,  and  other  species  of  dipterous  insects, 
which  deposit  their  eggs  or  larvse  (flyblow)  on 
flesh.  Also  called  flesh-fly.  See  cut  under 
flesh-fly. 


■ rr'  •/  JOSJOW-J  MJ, 

strike  beat,  D.  blouwen,  beat,  esp.  beat  or  blow-gun  (bio 'gun),  w.  A pipe  or  tube  through 

DrPak  Tlfl.Y  nt*  n oin  n — AT  1 .CL  T d L 7 A*. . — ,,.1, 4 1.  • — ;i ...  i ° 


break  flax  or  hemp,  = MLGr.  bluwen , LGr.  blauen 
= OHG.  bliuwan,  bliwan,  MHG.  bliuwen,  bliwen, 
G.  blauen,  heat,  drub  (in  G.  and  LG.  modified 
under  association  with  blau,  blue,  as  in  ‘heat 
black  and  blue  ’),  = Goth,  bliggwan,  strike,  beat ; 
not  related  to  L.  fligere,  strike,  heat  (>  ult.  E. 


which  missiles  are  blown  by  the  breath.  Those 
used  by  certain  Indians  of  South  America  are  of  wood, 
from  7 to  10  feet  long,  with  a bore  not  larger  than  the 
little  Anger ; through  them  are  blown  poisoned  arrows 
made  of  split  cane  or  other  light  material,  from  a foot  to 
_ _ , , , 15  inches  in  length,  and  wound  at  the  butt  with  some 

not  related  to  L.  fligere,  strike,  beat  (>  ult.  E.  flbrous  material  so  as  to  fit  the  bore  of  the  blow-gun.  A 
afflict,  inflict,  etc.),  flagellum,  a flail  (>  ult.  E.  A1!ililarn1^‘/gun,i\in  »mon.s  the  Dyak8  °f  Borneo. 
nail,  naaellat e.  oto\  TU  ★«*>  called  blow-tube  and  blowpipe. 


flail,  flagellate , etc.).  The  absence  of  the  verb 
from  ME.  and  AS.  records  is  remarkable  (the 
ordinary  AS.  word  for  1 strike  ’ was  slean,  > E. 
slay),  but  the  cognate  forms  favor  its  exis- 
tence.] 1.  A stroke  with  the  baud  or  fist  or  a 
weapon ; a thump ; a bang ; a thwack ; a knock ; 
hence,  an  act  of  hostility:  as,  to  give  one  a 
blow;  to  strike  a blow. 

He  struck  so  plainly,  I could  too  well  feel  his  blows'; 
and  withal  so  doubtfully  that  I could  scarce  understand 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  1. 

2.  A sudden  shock  or  calamity;  mischief  or 
damage  suddenly  inflicted:  as,  the  conflagra- 
tion was  a severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town. 

It  was  a dreadful  blow  to  many  in  the  days 
formation  to  find  that  they  had  been  misled. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  243. 

At  a blow,  hy  one  single  action ; at  one  effort ; suddenly. 

Every  year  they  gain  a victory,  and  a town ; but  if  they  mmg. 
are  once  defeated  they  lose  a province  at  a blow.  Dryden.  blowing1  (blo'ing)  p.a. 

Opposed  or  solid  blow,  in  metal-working  a blow  which  Causing  a - •'  *■  : 

stretches  or  thins  the  metal ; unopposed  or  lioUow  - - 

blow,  a blow  which  tends  to  thicken  and  bend  it.— To 
catch  one  a blow.  See  catch.— To  come  to  blows  to 
engage  in  combat,  whether  the  combatants  be  individuals, 
armies,  fleets,  or  nations. 


. o * — \ o »v.  xu  yvu/oo-wi/i  A/- 

trig,  a tube  5 or  6 feet  long,  with  a bore  varying 
in  size  according  to  the  character  of  the  work, 

tions  of  which  are  ^eTh/^m-fac^^hTeh X bW  S&t8'  J 

shaped  in  various  ways  to  interlock,  inclosing  between  D1Ow-milK  (DIO  milk),  n.  Milk  from  which  the 

cream  is  blown  off ; skimmed  milk.  [Eng.] 
blown1  (blon), p.a.  [< ME. blowen , blawen,(.  AS. 
blawen,  pp.  of  blawan : see  blowt.1  1.  Swelled: 
inflated. 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  4. 

I come  with  no  blown  spirit  to  abuse  you. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  iii.  2. 
2.  Spongy  or  porous  from  the  presence  of  bub- 
bles of  air  or  gas:  said  of  metal  castings.— 3. 
Stale  from  exposure,  as  to  air  or  flies ; hence, 
tainted;  unsavory:  as,  blown  drink  (obsolete); 
blown  meat;  a blown  reputation.  See  flyblown. — 
4.  Out  of  breath;  tired;  exhausted:  as,  “their 
horses  much  blown,”  Scott. 

’Zounds ! I am  quite  out  of  breath— Sir,  I am  come  to— 
V\  hew  ! I beg  pardon  — but,  as  you  perceive,  I am  devilish- 
ly blown.  Column  the  Younger,  Poor  Gentleman,  iii.  3. 

6.  In  farriery,  having  the  stomach  distended 
by  gorging  green  food:  said  of  cattle.— 6. 
Emptied  by  blowing,  as  an  egg. 
blown2  (blon),  p.  a,  [<  ME.  blowen,  < AS. 

blowen,  geblowen,  pp.  of  blowan:  see  blow%.] 
Fully  expanded  or  opened,  as  a flower:  as, 
‘the  blown  rose,”  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  11. 
blow-off  (bio' of),  a . Pertaining  to  or  used  in 
blowing  off  (which  see,  under  bloiv1,  v.,1.). 

The  blow-off  apparatus  consists,  in  fresh-water  boilers 
simply  of  a large  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

Bankine,  Steam  Engine,  § 305. 


blow-hole  (blo'hol),  n.  i.  The  nostril  of  a 
cetacean,  generally  situated  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  head.  In  the  whalebone  whales  the  blow-holes 
form  two  longitudinal  slits,  placed  side  by  side.  In  por- 
poises, grampuses,  etc.,  they  are  reduced  to  a single  cres- 
cent-shaped opening. 

2.  A hole  in  the  ice  to  which  whales  and  seals 
come  to  breathe.—  3.  Same  as  air-hole , 2.-4. 
In  metal.,  a defect  in  a casting,  caused  by  the 
imprisonment  of  a gas  bubble  in  the  metal 
during  its  solidification. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  pre- 
pare solid  steel  without  blow-holes  by  the  crucible  process, 

wbieb  wnuld  niirn  n ] 1 


nl;,rz,vr  ' L-iuciuie  process,  feed- water  to  be  forced  out  bv  the  steam 

tion?h  gIve  a good  re81stance  a“d  a proper  elonga-  *the  drains  or  (in  marine  boilers)  overboard. 


Blow-off  cock,  a faucet  in  the  blow-off  pipe  of  a steam- 
boiler. — Blow-off  pipe,  a pipe  at  the  lowest  po*int  of  the 
boiler  of  a steam-engine,  furnished  with  a cock  the  open- 
ing of  which  causes  the  water  and  the  sediment  from  the 
tee(l- water  to  be  forced  out  by  the  steam.  It  opens  into 


Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  835. 
of  the  Re-  blowing1  (blo'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  6 tow1, 

A defect  in  china  caused  by  the  development 
of  gas,  by  the  reaction  upon  each  other  of  the 
constituents  of  the  glaze,  or  by  a too  strong 
firing. 

[Ppr.  of  blowl,  r.]  1. 


— 2.  In 

blown  about, 
soil  is  so  light  i 
by  the  wind. 


In  1756  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  actually  came  to  blowing2t  (blo'ing),  n.  Same  as  blowen 

no/ to  ovor  thn  ......... *- 1 .....  x l — ci 1 _ 


blows  over  the  navigation  of  the  Savannah  river. 

J.  FUke,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  95 


' J xr  M/y  /U/bj  J 


dandelion,  salsify,  etc.,  formed  by  the  pappus 
after  the  blossom  has  fallen. 

Her  treading  would  not  bend  a blade  of  grass, 

Or  shake  the  downy  blow-ball  from  his  stalk ! 

B.  J orison,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  1. 

blow-cock  (blo'kok),  n.  A cock  in  a steam- 
boiler  by  means  of  which  the  water  maybe 


On  a lark  with  black-eyed  Sal  (his  blowing). 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xi.  19. 

In  gunnery , 


a small  charge  of  powder  in  a shell,  sufficient  to 
blow  out  the  fuse-plug  but  not  to  burst  the  shell. 
It  is  used  in  firing  for  practice,  or  for  testing  time-fuses 
when  it  is  desired  to  recover  the  shells  and  use  them 
again.  If  it  is  desired  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  coal- 
dust  is  added  to  the  charge  to  increase  its  volume. 

blowing-cylinder  (bl6'ing-sil"m-der),  n.  The 
air-cylinder  of  a blowing-engine  or  other  form 
_ t °f  blast-machine, 

fttoess,  a foni‘^  blowing-engine  (bl6'ing-en"jin),  n.  1.  A mo- 

ing  woman;  a courtezan;  a prostitute.  For-  ,5  used  for  driving  a blower  or  blowing-ma- 
— — - - chine. — 2.  A combmed  motor  and  blower. 


Blowpipes. 

a,  common  blowpipe ; b,  Gahn’s  blowpipe, 
made  with  chamber  near  the  jet. 


’ s/  "xxxvxx  UXXVI  TMtUOX  -IHtlJ  | 

partly  or  entirely  blown  out  when  desired, 
blowen  (blo'en),  n.  [Also  blowing ; equiv. 


merly  also  blowess  and  blowing.  [Low  slang.] 
blower1  (blo'er),  n.  [<  ME.  blower,  blawere,  < 
AS.  blawere,  < blawan,  blow:  see  Wow1.]  1. 
One  who  blows.  Specifically— (a)  One  who  is  em- 
ployed m a blowing-house  for  smelting  tin.  Cornwall,  (b) 
In  a glass-factory,  the  workman  who  blows  the  melted 
glass  into  shape. 

2.  A screen  or  cover  of  metal  fitted  to  an  open 


blowing-fan  (bio ' ing  - f an) , 


A revolving 


wheel  with  vanes,  used  to  produce  a blast, 
blowing-furnace  (blo'ing-fer'nas),  n,  A fur- 
nace in  which  partially  formed  glassware  may 
be  placed  to  be  softened  when  it  becomes  cooled 
and  stiff  in  working ; sometimes,  the  secondary 
furnace  following  the  melting-furnace. 


- . - uicioi  uiwu  iaj  an  open  rurnace  ionowing  tne  melting- 
ln  Sucl1  a W!iy  that  wh,en  it;  is  placed  blowing-house  (blo'ing-hous),  n.  A house  in 
in  position  access  of  air  to  the  chimney  is  which  the  process  of  smelting  tin  ore  is  car- 
elosed  except  from  the  bottom,  or  through  the  ried  on.  8 

ri,ltS^"+Shedi°  ?roino^  combustion,  espe-  blowing-iron,  n.  Same  as  blowpipe,  1. 
trnrin^thd  ^ ^ 1S  ^ kindled,  by  concen-  blowing-maciline  (blo'ing-ma-shen*),  n.  Any 

tratrng  the  draft  upon  the  substance  to  be  *apparatus  for  creating  a blast  of  air,  as  for 


blow-out  (blo'outj,  n.  A feast;  an  entertain- 
ment; a great  demonstration ; a spree.  [Colloq.] 
The  Russian  [sailors]  . . . had  celebrated  their  Christ- 
mas eleven  days  before,  when  they  had  a grand  blow-out. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  269. 

blow-over  (blo'o''ver),  n.  In  glass-making,  the 
surplus  glass,  which,  when  a vessel  is  blown  in 

.A.  mold  is  fr>rr»Arl  nnt  o hmm  1-5-rv  w-P  +1-,^  ^ 


driven  through 
the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  candle,  or 
gas-jet,  to  di- 
rect the  flame 
upon  a sub- 
stance, in  order  to  fuse  it,  an  intense  heat  be- 
ing created  by  the  rapid  supply  of  oxygen  and 
the  concentration  of  the  flame  upon  a small 
area.  In  its  simplest  form,  as  used,  for  example,  by  gas- 
fitters,  it  is  merely  a conical  tube  of  brass,  glass,  or  other 
substance,  usually  about  7 inches  long,  J inch  in  diameter 
at  one  end,  and  tapering  so  as  to  have  a very  small  aper- 
ture at  the  other,  within  2 inches  or  so  of  which  it  is 
bent  nearly  at  a right  angle.  The  blowpipe  of  the  min- 
eralogist is  provided  with  a small  chamber  near  the  jet, 
in  which  the  moisture  from  the  mouth  collects.  The 
current  of  air  is  often  formed  by  a pair  of  bellows  in- 
stead of  the  human  breath,  the  instrument  being  fixed 
in  a proper  frame  for  the  purpose.  The  most  powerful 
blowpipe  is  the  oxyhydrogen  or  compound  blowpipe,  an 
instrument  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (in  the  propor- 
tions necessary  for  their  combination),  propelled  by  hydro- 
static or  other  pressure,  and  coming  from  separate  reser- 
voirs, are  made  to  form  a united  current  in  a capillary 
orifice  at  the  moment  when  they  are  kindled.  The  heat 
produced  is  such  as  to  consume  the  diamond  and  to  fuse 
or  vaporize  many  substances  refractory  at  lower  tempera- 
tures. The  blowpipe  is  used  by  goldsmiths  and  jewelers 
in  soldering,  by  glass-blowers  in  softening  and  shaping 
glass,  and  extensively  by  chemists  and  mineralogists  in  test- 
ing the  nature  and  composition  of  substances.  Also  called 
by  workmen  a blowing-iron. 

2.  Same  as  blow-gun — Airohydrogen  blowpipe,  a 
modification  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 


blowpipe 
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H.  a.  Relating  in  any  way  to  a blowpipe,  or  blubt  (blub),  v.  [Var.  of  blob;  cf.  blubber .] 
to  blowpiping:  as.  blowpipe  analysis.  I.  trans.  To  swell;  puff  out. 

blowpipe  (bio  pip),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  blow-  My  face  was  blown  and  blub'd  with  dropsy  wan. 
piped,  ppr.  blowpiping.  [<  blowpipe,  n.]  To  use  Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  112. 

the  blowpipe;  conduct  chemical  experiments  n.  intrans.  To  swell;  protrude, 
or  perform  mechanical  operations  by  means  of  blubber  (blub'er),  v.  [Also  blabber;  < ME.  blub- 
the  blowpipe.  re»,  bloberen,  weep,  earlier  bubble,  boil,  as  wa- 

blow-pointt  (bio  point),  n.  A game  supposed  ter  in  agitation.  Cf.  G.  dial,  blubbern,  cast  up 
to  have  consisted  m blowing,  small  pms  or  ar-  bubbles,  as  water,  LG.  herut  blubbern,  bab- 


rows  through  a tube  at  certain  numbers. 

Shortly  boys  shall  not  play 
At  span-counter  or  blow-point , but  shall  pay 
Toll  to  some  courtier.  Donne , Satires  iv. 

blowse1,  n.  See  blouse. 
blowse2,  n.  See  blowze. 

blowser  (blou'zer),  n.  [E.  dial.]  In  pilchard- 
fishing, on  the  south  coast  of  England,  one  of 
the  men  engaged  in  landing  and  carrying  the 
fish  to  the  curing-houses.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  254. 
blowth  (bloth),  n.  [<  blow 2 + -tli,  after  growth, 
< grow.']  Bloom  or  blossom;  blossoms  in  a col- 
lective sense;  the  state  of  blossoming.  [Now 
only  dialectal  in  S.  W.  England  (in  the  form 
blooth)  and  in  New  England.] 

The  seeds  and  effects  . . . were  as  yet  but  potential,  and 
in  the  bloivth  and  bud.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  ix.  § 3. 


ble,  chatter.  Appar.  an  imitative  word,  hav- 
ing, like  many  such,  a freq.  form.  The  short 
forms  blub  and  blob  are  modern.  Cf.  blub,  blob, 
blab,  bleb.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  weep,  especially 
in  such  a manner  as  to  swell  the  cheeks  or  dis- 
figure the  face ; burst  into  a fit  of  weeping : used 
chiefly  in  sarcasm  or  ridicule. 

Even  so  lies  she, 

Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering. 

Shale.,  !!.  and  J.,  iff.  3. 

Hector’s  infant  blubber'd  at  a plume.  Mrs.  Browning. 
2f.  To  bubble ; foam. 

Ther  faure  citees  wern  set,  nov  is  a see  called, 

That  ay  is  drouy  & dym,  & ded  in  hit  kynde, 

Bio,  bhtbrande,  & blak,  vnbiythe  to  nege. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1017. 

II.  trans.  To  disfigure  with  weeping. 


thSs^ingfngetrir  A MiSES  blubber  (¥")>  »•  blabber;  < ME. blub 

was  a good  blowth  on  his  fruit-trees. 


Lowell , Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser. , Int. 
blow-through  (blo'thro),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
used  in  the  process  of  blowing  through  (which 
see,  under  blow1,  v.,  I.) — Blow-through  cock,  a 
faucet  through  which  the  air  that  may  be  contained  in  a 
steam-chamber  is  blown  out  when  steam  is  admitted.— 
Blow- through  valve,  a valve  in  the  opening  through 
which  steam  enters  a condensing  steam-engine,  used  in 
blowing  through. 

blow-tube  (blo'tub),  n.  1.  A hollow  iron  rod, 
from  5 to  6 feet  long,  by  blowing  through  which 
a glass-blower  expands  the  semi-fluid  metal 


A farmer  would  say  that  there  a bubble,  blubcr,  blober,  surge,  agitation  of 


water,  bubble:  see  the  verb.]  ~lf.  A bubble. 
At  his  mouth  a blubber  stode  of  fome. 

Henryson , Test,  of  Creseide,  1.  192. 

2.  The  fat  of  whales  and  other  cetaceans,  from 
which  train-oil  is  obtained.  The  blubber  lies  under 
the  skin  and  over  the  muscles.  The  whole  quantity  yield- 
ed by  a large  whale  ordinarily  amounts  to  40  or  50  hun- 
dredweight, but  sometimes  to  80  or  more. 

3.  A gelatinous  substance;  hence,  an  acaleph 
or  sea-nettle;  a medusa. — 4.  [<  blubber , v.] 
The  act  or  state  of  blubbering:  as,  to  be  in  a 


Tv  , n , . - blubber. — 5.  One  who  blubs.  Carlyle . 

gathered  on  its (further  end  while  shaping  it  on  blubbered  (blub'erd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  oi  blubber,  v.] 
2\  Same  as  blow-gun  Swollen . big . turgid ! ^ a blubbered  lip ; “ her 

blow-up  (bio  up),  w.  [1  rom  the  phrase  to  blow  blubbered  cheeks,”  Dry  den.  Ceyx  and  Alcyone, 
up : see  blow1,  v.,  II.]  1.  A scolding;  a quarrel.  1.  392.  J j j 

t blubberer  (blub'er-er),  n.  One  who  blubbers. 

The  Captain  . .gave  him  a grand  blow-up,  intrue  blubber-lip  (blub'er-lip),  n.  [<  blubber  + Up.] 

n A swollen  lip ; a thick  lip,  such  as  that  of  a 


nautical  style.  R.  H.  Dana , Jr., “Before  the  Mast,  p.  22. 

2.  One  of  the  rooms  in  a sugar-refinery,  usu- 
ally on  the  top  floor,  where  the  raw  sugar  is 
first  melted. — Blow-up  pan,  in  sugar -refining,  the 
pan  in  which  the  raw  sugar,  after  being  sifted,  is  placed 
with  water  to  be  dissolved.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is 
a perforated  steam-pipe  through  which  steam  blows  up 
through  the  solution ; hence  the  name  of  the  pan  and  of 
the  room  in  which  the  operation  is  carried  on. 

blow-valve  (blo'valv),  n.  The  snifting-valve 
of  a condensing-engine.  DIUDDer 

blow-well  (blo'wel),  n.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, a popular  name  for  an  artesian  well. 

At  Merton  in  Surrey,  at  Brighton,  at  Southampton,  all 
along  the  east  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  and  in  the  low  dis- 
trict between  the  chalk  wolds  near  Louth  and  the  Wash, 


negro.  Also  written  blobber-lip. 

His  blobber-lips  and  beetle-brows  commend. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  iii. 

blubber-lipped  (blub'er-lipt),  a.  [ME.  blaber- 
lipped;  < blubber  + lip  + -ed2.]  Having  blub- 
ber-lips. Also  written  blobber-lipped:  as,  “a 
blobber-lipped  shell,”  N.  Greio. 

spade  (blub'er-spad),  n.  [<  blubber 
(whale’s  blubber)  + spade.]  A keen-edged 
spade  used  to  remove  the  layer  of  blubber  which 
envelops  a whale’s  body. 

blubbery  (blub'er-i),  a.  [<  blubber  + -y1.] 
Resembling  blubber ; fat,  as  a cetacean. 


Artesian  borings  have  long  been  known,  and  go  by  the  blucher  (blo'cher),  n.  A strong  leather  half- 

namfi  of  hiniii-'i/ip.J.f.a  arnmicr  t.ViA  nortul a nf  tlm  diolpinl  . ■ ® . _ 


name  of  blow-wells  among  the  people  of  the  district. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  646. 
blowy  (blo'i),  a.  [<  blow 1 + -y1.]  Windy; 
blowing;  breezy. 

blowze  (blouz),  n.  [Also  spelled  blowse,  blouse, 
blouze,  E.  dial,  blawse;  cf.  blowess.  Origin  un- 
certain.] If.  A beggar’s  trull;  a beggar  wench ; 
a wench. 

Wed  without  my  advice,  my  love,  my  knowledge, 

Ay,  and  a beggar,  too,  a trull,  a blowse ! 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 

Venus  herself,  the  queen  of  Cytheron,  ...  is  but  a 
blowze.  Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  iii.  5. 

2.  A ruddy,  fat-faced  wench;  a blowzy  wo- 
man: applied  in  Shakspere  to  an  infant. 

Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a beauteous  blossom  sure. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv,  2. 
blowzed (blouzd),  a.  [<  blowze  + -ed2.]  Blowzy; 
made  ruddy  and  coarse-complexioned,  as  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather;  fat  and  high-colored. 

I don't  like  to  see  my  daughters  trudging  up  to  their 
pew  all  blowzed  and  red  with  walking. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  x. 

Huge  women  blowzed  with  health  and  wind  and  rain. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
blowzing  (blou'zing),  a.  [<  blowse  + -ing^.] 
Blowzy;  flaunting;  fluffy:  as,  “that  blowsing 
wig  of  his,”  J.  Baillie. 

blowzy  (blou'zi),  a.  [ ( blowze 4-  -y1.]  1.  Ruddy- 
faced; fat  and  ruddy;  high-colored. 

A face  made  blowzy  by  cold  and  damp. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  xi. 
2.  Disheveled ; unkempt : as,  blowzy  hair. 

B.  L.  R.  An  abbreviation  of  breech-loading 
rifle  or  breech-loading  rifled:  used  in  the  tech- 
nical description  of  guns. 

In  naval  service  B.  L.  R.  guns  of  cast-iron,  strengthened 
by  rings,  have  been  employed,  ranging  from  70  to  300- 
pounder*.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  665. 


boot  or  high  shoe,  named  after  Field-marshal 
von  Blucher,  commander  of  the  Prussian  army 
in  the  later  campaigns  against  Napoleon. 

lie  was,  altogether,  as  roystering  and  swaggering  a 
young  gentleman  as  ever  stood  four  feet  six,  or  something 
less,  in  his  bluchers.  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist. 

bludgeon  (bluj'on),  n.  [Not  found  before 
1730  (Bailey);  origin  unknown.  A plausible 
conjecture  connects  it  with  D.  bludsen,  Uutsen , 
bruise,  beat  (parallel  with  butsen  with  same 
meaning:  see  botch 2).  The  E.  word,  if  from 
this  source,  may  have  been  introduced  as  a 
cant  term  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  along 
with  many  other  cant  terms  from  the  D.  which 
never,  or  not  until  much  later,  emerged  in 
literary  use.]  A heavy  stick,  particularly  one 
with  one  end  loaded  or  thicker  and  heavier 
than  the  other,  used  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

Arms  were  costly,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fyrd 
came  equipped  with  bludgeons  and  hedge-stakes,  which 
could  do  little  to  meet  the  spear  and  battle-axe  of  the 

^.invader.  J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  127. 

blue  (blo),  a . and  n.  [Earlymod.  E.  reg.  blew , 
blewe,  rarely  blue;  < ME.  blew , blewe , occasion- 
ally^ bluwe,  blue , blwe , blu,  bleu , possibly  < AS. 
*blcew  (in  deriv.  bldewen , bluish)  for  *blaw 
(whence  the  r eg.  ME.  blo , bloo , mod.  E.  dial. 
blow , north.  ME.  bla,  blaa , mod.  north.  E.  and 
Sc.  blae,  blea , after  the  Scand. : see  blae ) (cf. 
E.  mew , < AS.  mdew,  a gull);  but  more  prob. 
from,  and  in  any  case  merged  with,  OF.  bleu , 
blefy  mod.  F.  bleu  = Pr.  blau , fern,  blava  = OSp. 
blavo,  Sp.  Pg.  blao  = It.  biavo  (obs.  or  dial.) 
(cf.  mod.  It.  blu,<  F.  or  E.),<  ML.  bldvus , blavius , 
< OHO.  blao  ( blaw -),  MHG.  bla  ( blaw -),  G.  blau 
= MD.  blaeuw,  D.  blaauw  = OFries.  blaw  = 
MLG.  bla,  blaw,  blauwe,  LG.  blau,  blaag , blue,  = 


blue 

AS.  *blaw  (above)  = Icel.  bldr  = Sw.  bid  = Dan. 
blaa,  blue,  livid  (see  blae ) ; perhaps  = L.  flavus, 
yellow  (color-names  being  variable  in  applica- 
tion). Some  of  the  uses  of  blue  originally  be- 
longed to  the  parallel  form  blae  in  the  sense  of 
‘livid,’  as  in  black  and  blue.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  the 
color  of  the  clear  sky;  of  the  color  of  the 
spectrum  between  wave-lengths  .505  and  .415 
micron,  and  more  especially  .487  to  .460,  or  of 
such  light  mixed  with  white ; azure ; cerulean. 
— 2.  Livid;  lead-colored:  said  of  the  skin  or 
complexion  as  affected  by  cold,  contusion,  or 
fear  (see  blae) : hence  the  phrase  black  and  blue. 
See  black. — 3.  Figuratively,  afflicted  with  low 
spirits;  despondent;  depressed;  hypochondria- 
cal ; having  the  blues. 

E’en  I or  you, 

If  we’d  nothing  to  do, 

Should  And  ourselves  looking  remarkably  blue. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  10. 

Sir  Lucius  looked  blue,  but  he  had  hedged. 

Disraeli , Young  Duke,  ii.  5. 

4.  Dismal;  unpromising:  applied  to  things:  as, 
a blue  lookout.  [Colloq.]  — 5 . Inflexible ; rigid ; 
strict  in  morals  or  religion ; puritanic : as,  a blue 
Presbyterian : often  in  the  form  true  blue  (which 
see,  below). — 6.  [With  ref.  to  bluestocking,  q. 
v.]  Learned;  pedantic:  applied  to  women. 

Some  of  the  ladies  were  very  blue  and  well  informed. 

Thackeray. 

7.  Indecent:  obscene:  as,  blue  stories..  [Colloq.] 

— Black  and  blue.  See  black. — Blue  antelope.  Same 
as  blauwbok.— Blue  asbestos.  See  crocidolite.—  Blue 
ashes,  a hydrated  basic  copper  carbonate,  prepared  arti- 
ficially. It  is  found  native  (“  mountain  blue  ”)  in  Cum- 
berland, England. — Blue  beech.  Same  as  water-beech. 

— Blue  bindweed,  blood,  bream,  carmine,  clay,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Blue  copperas.  Same  as  bluestone.— 
Blue  flesh-fly.  Same  as  bluebottle,  2.—  Blue  funk,  ex- 
treme nervousness  or  nervous  agitation;  nervous  appre- 
hension or  dread.— Blue  glass,  glass  colored  with  cobalt 
manganese.— Blue  ground.  Same  as  blue  rock  ( b or  c). 

— Blue  lake,  a pigment  similar  to  Antwerp  blue.— Blue 
magnetism,  that  which  characterizes  the  south  pole  of 
a magnet.— Blue  malachite.  See  malachite .—  Blue  met- 
al, copper  at  a certain  stage  in  the  process  of  refining. 

— Blue  milk,  Monday,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Blue 
ocher.  See  ocher.— Blue  pole,  the  south  pole  of  a mag- 
net.—Blue  pulp,  a name  of  various  mixtures  known  to 
calico-printers  and  -dyers,  made  up  of  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  and  protochlorid  or  bichlorid  of  tin  and  water.— 
Blue  ribbon.  See  ribbon.  — Blue  rock,  (a)  The  name 
in  parts  of  Ireland  of  an  are  naeeous  shale.  \b)  In  Austra- 
lia, the  volcanic  (basaltic)  m aterial  in  places  overlying  the 
Tertiary  auriferous  gravels,  (c)  The  bluish-colored  matrix 
in  which  the  South  African  diamonds  are  often  found  em- 
bedded. It  is  a kind  of  breccia.—  Blue  sand,  a cobalt 
smalt  used  by  potters  for  painting  blue  figures  on  pottery. 
—Blue  shark.  See  shark.—  Blue  verditer.  Same  as 
Bremen  blue  (see  below).  — Blue  vitriol.  See  vitriol.— 
To  bum  blue,  to  burn  with  a bluish  (Same  like  that  of 
brimstone.— True  blue  [that  is,  genuine,  lasting  blue: 
blue  being  taken  as  a type  of  constancy,  and  used  in  this 
and  other  phrases  often  with  an  added  allusion  to  some 
other  sense  of  blue],  constant;  unwavering ; stanch ; ster- 
ling; unflinching;  upright  and  downright:  specifically 
applied  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  or  Whig  party  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  from  the  color  (blue)  adopted  by  the 
Covenanters  in  contradistinction  to  the  royal  red. 

II.  n.  1.  The  color  of  the  clear  sky  or  of 
natural  ultramarine,  or  a shade  or  a tint  re- 
sembling it;  azure.  See  I.,  1. — 2.  A dye  or  pig- 
ment of  this  hue.  The  substances  used  as  blue  pig- 
ments are  of  very  different  natures,  and  derived  from  va- 
rious sources  ; they  are  all  compound  bodies,  some  being 
natural  and  others  artificial.  See  phrases  below. 

3.  Bluing. — 4.  The  sky;  the  atmosphere.  [Po- 
etic.] 

I came  and  sat 

Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds 
Were  glistening  in  the  breezy  blue. 

Tennyson,  Miller’s  Daughter. 

5.  The  sea;  the  deep  sea.  [Poetic.] — 6.  A 
member  of  a party,  or  of  any  company  of  per- 
sons, which  has  adopted  blue  as  its  distinctive 
color. — 7.  The  heavy  winter  coat  of  the  deer. 
See  phrase  in  the  blue , below. — 8.  A butterfly 
of  the  family  Lycamidce,  found  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. — 9.  [Short  for  blue- 
stocking.] A pedantic  woman. 

Next  to  a lady  I must  bid  adieu  — 

Whom  some  in  mirth  or  malice  call  a blue. 

Crabbe. 

Alexandria  blue,  a pigment  used  by  the  ancient  Egyp. 
tians,  composed  of  the  silicates  of  copper  and  lime.  Also 
called  Egyptian  blue.— Alizarin  blue,  C^HgNO^  a coal- 
tar  color  used  for  dyeing,  prepared  by  heating  nitro-aliza- 
rin  with  glycerin  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterward  wash- 
ing with  water.  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a dark-violet 
paste  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  dry  substance,  and  is 
used  in  wool-dyeing  and  calico-printing  in  place  of  indigo, 
under  certain  conditions.  Also  called  anthracene  blue. 

— Alkali  blue,  in  dyeing,  a coal-tar  color  used  for  bright- 
blue  shades  on  silk  and  wool,  but  unsuited  for  cotton, 
because  it  will  not  combine  with  acid  mordants.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  the  sodium  salt  of  monosulphonic  acid 
of  rosaniline  blue,  and  is  applied  in  a slightly  alkaline 
bath  (hence  the  name).  Also  called  fast  blue  and  Guern- 
sey blue.—  Aniline  blue,  a generic  name  for  spirit-blue, 
soluble  blue,  and  alkali  blue.  See  these  terms.—  Anthra- 


blue 

cene  blue.  Same  as  alizarin  blue. — Antwerp  blue  a 
Prassian  blue  made  somewhat  lighter  in  color  by  the  ad- 
dition of  alumina.  It  is  more  greenish  than  Prussian  blue. 
Also  called  Haarlem  blue , mineral  blue. — Armenian 
blue,  a pigment  used  by  the  ancients,  probably  a native 
ultramarine. — Azure  blue,  a name  given  to  various  pig- 
ments, such  as  cobalt  blue,  ultramarine,  and  carbonate  of 
copper.— Basic  blue,  a more  carefully  prepared  spirit- 
blue  of  the  first  kind.  See  spirit-blue.  Also  called  opal- 
blue. — Berlin  blue.  Same  as  Prussian  blue,  but  usually  a 
little  lighter  in  color.  Also  called  steel-blue. — Blackley 
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distinctive  colors  (dark  blue  for  Oxford  and  Harrow,  and 
light  blue  for  Cambridge  and  Eton)  adopted  by  students 
at  those  institutions.  [Eng.]— Ultramarine  blue.  See 
ultramarine. — Vat-blue.  Same  as  indigo-blue.—  Vic- 
toria blue,  a coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing.  It  is  a dark- 
blue  powder  soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  dyed  on  wool. 

GllL'  Ar  ^4.  VI _ v 1 ...  i 
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blue.  Same  as  soluble  blue  (a). — Bremen  blue,  a liydrat-  blue  (bio1)  n ■ nrof  rm 
ed  copper  oxid  formed  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  copper  r/i  j *• » ancl  PP-  — j,. 

with  lnne.  It  is  mostly  used  for  fresco-painting,  and  re-  L'  blue,  aO  I.  trails.  To  make  blue  ; dye  a 
tarns  its  blue  color  under  artificial  light.  Also  called  blue  Blue  color:  color  with  bluing  ; make  blue  by 
otmt<er'TCer?le^n,.bl,J?’  a Pis™114  composed  of  the  heating,  as  metals,  etc  * 

oxids  °f  tm  and  cobalt.  It  retains  its  blue  color  by  artifi-  . TT  I in  trails  Tn’hlnab 
cial  light.— Chemic  blue,  a term  used  by  dyers  for  a very  to  blush, 

acid  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  which  resembles  DlUGDciCk  (bio  bak),  71.  1.  A local  English. 

name  (current  in  Yorkshire)  of  the  coal-fish,  in 
allusion  to  the  bluish  color  of  the  back.— 2 


bluefish 

from  the  color  of  their  bonnets ; also,  any  Scotch- 
man: generally  as  two  words.  Also  bluecap. 
England  shall  many  a day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fray 

„y,7’  ,‘,'1  ™ ™i,  When  the  Blue  Bonnets  came  over  the  Border. 

a -bl.ue  fending  toward  * Scott,  Ballad,  Monastery,  xxv. 

violet,  the  color  of  the  spectrum  between  wave-lengths  /-ui-z-u  tt  a # 

.400  to  .415  micron,  or  of  such  light  mixed  with  white  — bluebottle  (bl0  bol/1),  n.  [In  def.  I with  ref. 

* ’ to  the  blue  funnel-shaped  florets  arranged  in  a 


— • , ‘“‘“W**,  ui  ouui  ugiib  111 l.vcU  WltU  wmie. — 

wine-blue,  oenocyan,  used  as  a coloring  matter  for  red 
wines. 

blued , ppr.  bluing . 


— -"i  ll-  7 . , W1UC, <v  uocu  uy  uyers  lor  a very 

acid  solution  of  indigo  m sulphuric  acid  which  resembles 
Saxony  blue. — China  blue,  a coal-tar  color  similar  to 
solubie  blue,  used  in  dyeing.— Chinese  blue,  a pigment 
similar  to  Prussian  blue,  but  when  dry  and  in  a lump  form 
havmg  a peculiar  reddish-bronze  cast.  Its  tints  are  purer 
than  those  of  Prussian  blue.— Cobalt  blue,  a pure  blue 
topuig  toward  cyan-blue  and  of  high  luminosity.  Also 
called  Hungary  blue,  Leithner's  blue,  and  Paris  blue.— 
Coupler’s  blue,  a coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing.  It  is  a 
spirit-mduline,  and  is  the  hydrochlorid  of  some  color-base 
such  as  triphenyl- violaniline.  It  yields  a dark-blue  color 
not  unlike  indigo,  and  can  be  dyed  on  wool,  silk,  and  cot- 
ton. Also  called  azodiphenyl,  Elberfeld  blue,  Roubaix  blue. 

— CvaniTlAlllllfi  QQ  T.sslt/.h’o  him.  a vi..  . 


The  salmon  of  Alaska,  Oncorhynclms  nerka , 
known  in  Idaho  as  the  redfish. — 3.  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  the  glut-herring ; a herring- 
like &sh,  Pomolobus sestivalis,  without  vomerine 
or  palatine  teeth,  with  the  lower  jaw  project-  — — — 

ing  but  little,  and  the  peritoneum  blackish,  blllflbl v „ 

It  is  much  like  the  alewife,  but  of  less  value  *Same  as  blauwbok. 

^y^blue^^  — 4-  A local  name  in  Maine  of  the  blue-  bluebush  (bld'bush)  n.  A Mexican  shrub,  Ce- 

a puriiied  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo.— Dumont’s  blue*  ★backed  trout,  Salvelinus  oquassa.  anothus  azureus , with  abundant  blue  flowers, 

a carefully  prepared  smalt  used  by  decorators  of  china!  blUGbcll  (blo’bel).  n.  The  popular  name  of  blUGbuttons  (blo/but//oiiz),  n.  Same  as  blue- 

ha  • ( n\  df  car).  3 (a). 


bottle-shaped  involucre  or  whorl.]  1 . In  bot., 
Centaur ea  Cyanus,  a composite  plant,  a weed  in 
Europe,  cultivated  for  ornament  in  America. 
Also  called  bluebonnet  and  bluecap. — 2.  In  zobl., 
a dipterous  insect  with  a blue  abdomen,  of  the 
family  Muscidte  and  genus  Musca,  or  Calliphora. 
Also  popularly  called  beef -eater  and  blue  flesh-fly. 

Under  the  term  bluebottle  at  least  two  species  are  in- 
cluded [in  England],  namely,  Musca  vomitoria  and  M. 
erythrocephala.  They  both  have  the  under  surface  of  the 
head  red.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI.  95. 

3.  A policeman,  a beadle,  or  other  officer  wear- 
ing a blue  dress.  [Slang.] 
bluebreast  (blo'brest),  n.  Same  as  bluethroat. 
bluebuck  (blo'buk),  n.  [Tr.  of  D.  blauwbok.] 
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-Egyptian  blue.  Sameas  Alexandria  blue.— Elberfeld 
blue.  Same  as  Coupler's  blue.— Electric  blue,  a trade- 
name  for  a light,  greenish  blue.— Eschel  blue.  Same  as 
smalt. — Fast  blue.  Same  as  alkali  blue. — Fluorescent 
resorcinal  blue,  a coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  azo-resorufln  in  potash,  adding  bro- 
mine, and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  hex- 
abrom-diazo-resorufinate,  and  converting  this  into  the  so- 
dium salt.  It  dves  wool  and  Rl’llr  n faef  hlna  nrifh  « 


cviiv*  v,uiiv citing  mis  into  me  so-  / j\  ■ it 

dium  salt.  It  dyes  wool  and  silk  a fast  blue  with  a red  maes-  (»)  Occasionally,  ( 
fluorescence,  especially  in  artificial  light.  Also  called  re-  ★blue  bell-shaped  flowers. 
sorcinblue.  French  blue.  Same  as  artificial  ultrama-  hlnphprrtr  ™ . 


--  v.  n Aiauici  ui 

several  different  plants:  ( a ) Of  Campanula  ^ (tt)* 
rotundifolia,  a plant  bearing  a loose  panicle  of  bluecap  (blo'kap),  n.  1. 
blue  bell-shaped  flowers.  See  harebell.  [Scot.]  ^e  sajmon  kind,  with  bl 
(b)  In  England,  of  Scilla  nonscripta , the  wild 
hyacinth,  from  the  shape  of  its  drooping  flow- 
ers. ( c ) Of  the  grape-hyacinth,  Muscari  botry- 
aides.  (d)  Occasionally,  of  other  plants  with 


A fish  said  to  be  of 

— — , blue  spots  on  its  bead. 

Imp.  Diet.— 2.  Same  as  bluebonnet , 1.— 3.  In 
bot. : (a)  Some  blue-flowered  species  of  Scabi- 
osa,  as  S.  suedsa  and  S.  arvensis.  (6)  The  blue- 
bottle, Centaur  ea  Cyanus.— 4.  Same  as  blue- 
bonnet, 3. 

A thousand  blue-caps  more.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
5.  In  coal-mining , a blue  or  brownish  halo 
around  the  flame  of  the  safety-lamp,  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  a dangerous  quantity  of 
fire-damp. 

bluecoat  (blo'kot),  n.  A person  who  wears  a 
blue  coat,  especially  as  a uniform  or  livery. 
Specifically— (a)  A serving-man,  especially  in  the  house 
of  an  English  country  gentleman.  The  blue  coat  and 
badge  were  formerly  the  common  livery  of  all  the  male  ser- 
vants and  attendants  in  a large  establishment,  (b)  A sol- 
dier in  the  army  of  the  United  States.— Bluecoat  boy  a 
pupil  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  a foundation  dating 
from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  the  beneficiaries  of  which, 
who  are  young  boys,  still  wear  the  dress  common  to  boys 
at  that  time,  or  a slight  modification  of  it,  consisting  of  a 
long  blue  coat  girded  with  a leather  belt,  knee-breeches, 
yellow  stockings,  and  low  shoes.  Their  head-dress  is  what 
is  called  a mujfin-cap  (which  see),  but  generally  they  wear 
no  caps,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Y-  “vv«.vW,.«,.-lllli,ulCuU  uiue,  a uiue  color  ayea  — “ 7“  x“VAOU  "“J  VJ-  wppw  wjluuu  it  bllie-COd  (bld'kod)  rt  A ohirm’rl  fiah  flnhin 

mondsblue.  Native  Prussian  blue.  Sameas  blue  ocher  naces  in  parts  of  England  States,  better  known  as  cultus-cod. 

tfadoT  produce^inedreingMby  b,luebird  (bl«'berd),  n.  [In  17th  century,  blew-  perf(b„1,irkre',P,:'r).”-  Agraceful  twin- 

first  dyeing  with  sandal- wood  ami  afterward  with  indigef  btrd-l  1 . An  American  oscine  passerine  bird,  Vlant  of  Tasmania,  Comesperma  volubile, 
irivincr  a i . , , . i of  the  family  Polygalacese , bearing  an  abun- 

dance of  bright-blue  flowers. 

)lue-curls  (blo/k6rlz),  n.  A low  iauiate  piant 
of  the  United  States,  Trichostema  dichotomumy 
with  blue  flowers  and  very  long  coiled  fila- 
ments. 


sorcin  blue.—  French  biue.  Same  as  artificial  ''ultrama 
rine  (which  see,  under  ultramarine).—  Gentiana  blue. 

Same  as  spirit-blue. — Gold  blue,  a color  similar  to  purple 
of  Cassius  See  purple.— Guernsey  blue.  Same  as  alkali 
Guimet  blue.  Same  as  artificial  ultramarine 
(which  see,  under  ultramarine).— Haarlem  blue.  Same 
as  Antwerp  blue. — Humboldt  blue.  Same  as  spirit.blue. 

Hungary  blue.  Same  as  cobalt  blue. — Imperial  blue 
Same  as  spirit-blue.—  Indian  blue.  Same  as  indigo.— 

Intense  blue,  a pigment  made  by  refining  indigo.— In 
tbe  blue,  wearing  the  blue  coat,  as  a deer. 

Frontiersmen  and  hunters  . . . gay  the  deer  is  in  the  cue  conosn,  uautl 
coat°r  ' *aue*  ft'  le  “ay  be  in  the  summer  or  the  winter  blllcbill  (blo'bil) 
J.  D.  Caton , Antelope  and  Deer  of  America,  p.  149.  . 7 " a ^ 

I^itcb’s  blue,  a compound  of  cobalt  blue  and  Prussian 
blue.  Also  called  cyanine  blue. — Leithner’s  blue.  Same 
as  cobalt  blue. — Lyons  blue,  one  of  the  commercial 
names  of  spirit-blue.— Mineral  blue.  Same  as  Antwerp 


blueberry  (blo'ber//i),  n. ; pi.  blueberries  (-iz). 
[<  blue  + berryl.  Cf.  blaeberry. In  America: 
(a)  The  fruit  of  several  species  of  Vaccinium, 
ordinarily  distinguished  from  tbe  various  kinds 
of  huckleberry  by  its  blue  color  and  smaller 
seeds.  Tbe  swamp  or  tall  blueberry  is  tbe  Vac- 
cinium corymbosum  ; the  low  blueberry,  V.  vacil- 
lans;  and.  tbe  dwarf  blueberry,  V.  Pennsyl- 
vanicum.  See  bilberry.  (J)  Another  name  of 
tbe  cohosh,  Caulophyllum  fhalictroid.es. 

,1.,-Vill  ..  A goaup  duck . the  blaek_ 

blue-billy  (blil'biFi),  n.  [<  blue  + billy,  per- 
haps tbe  proper  name  Billy  used  familiarly,  as 
in  other  instances:  seebillyl,  bittyS.]  In  metal., 
tbe  residuum  from  pyrites,  roasted  for  tbe  man- 


. . » .■.vu  ^um-nuuu  <uiu  aibci  vyaru  W1U1  inulgO, 

giving  a purple  hue  by  reflected  light.— Neutral  blue 
a coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  the  hydrochlorid  of  the 
color-base  safrauine.  It  is  useful  only  in  dyeing  cotton. — 

New  blue.  Same  as  artificial  ultramarine,  or,  in  coal-tar 
colors,  same  as  neutral  blue.—  Night  blue,  (a)  Same  as 
Victoria  blue,  but  of  a purer  shade.  ( b ) Soluble  blue. 

(c)  Any  blue  that  is  free  from  violet,  and  retains  a true 
* e„c?ior  “ "MflcW  Hskt.—  Paris  blue,  (a)  Same  as 
cobalt  blue.  (6)  A somewhat  light  shade  of  Prussian  blue. 

— Parma  blue,  a spirit-blue  of  the  first  kind,  with  a de- 
cided  vmlet  tone.— Paste  blue,  (a)  Sulphate  of  indigo. 

{b)  Prussian  blue  in  a pasty  state.— Peacock  blue,  a deep, 
greenish  blue.  See  peacock-blue.— Permanent  blue. 

same  as  artificial  ultramarine  (which  see,  under  ultra - Z '.  v/x  <x  uiuo  wiut  . a 

mapne).—  Prussian  blue,  a pigment  made  by  precipi-  ★fairy  bluebird  of  Java,  Irene  turcosa. 
tating  ferric  sulphate  with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  blue-black  (blo'blak'i  a and  71  T n 
forming  a ferrocyanide  of  iron.  It  is  a cyan-blue  like  that  i-”-"1 ‘StT- O 1,  >’  ' a- 

of  tiie  spectrum  of  wave-length  .420  micron ; its  chroma  is 
strong,  but  its  luminosity  is  low.  Sometimes  called  royal 
blue.—  Raymond’s  blue.  Same  as  Napoleon  blue. — Re- 
poulleau  s blue.  Same  as  Schweinfurth  blue. — Resorcin 

nllio  Santo  oa  it  V.  * • / 7 7 n 


-----  — — ■ \ — l"-*’  xf  ua*  vuuumj,  l/ vow- 

bird.  ] 1.  An  American  oscine  passerine  bird, 
of  the  genus  Sialia,  of  which  blue  is  tbe  chief 

color.  There  are  several  species.  The  common  or  Wil-  t,  l ” n f,  , , . , 
son’s  bluebird,  Sialia  sialis,  inhabits  eastern  North  Amer-  ^ -i  j m f Z ’n?'  labiate  plant 

ica.  It  is  about  6^  inches  long,  blue  above  and  dull-red-  ~ ^ m ■, 

dish  and  white  below.  In  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
it  is  a harbinger  of  spring,  coming  with  a melodious  song. 

Tr.  noefa  in  Vinlno  r.  A 1 „ „t„;„ 1.  ti-  1 


wiumg  wibu  d.  meiuuious  song,  ments 

It  nests  in  holes,  and  lays  plain  pale-bluish  eggs.  The  /ui k/a  /n  \ 7 ro. 

western  or  Mexican  bluebird,  S.  mexicana,  is  very  similar  blU6”Q6VllS  (bio  dev  lz),  7l.pl.  [See  blue , a., 


...  ^aic-uiuiau  eggs,  int 

western  or  Mexican  bluebird,  S.  mexicana,  is  very  similar 
but  has  a reddish  patch  on  the  back,  and  the  throat  blue. 
The  arctic  or  Rocky  Mountain  bluebird,  S.  arctica,  is  a 
larger  species,  of  a paler  blue  than  the  others,  fading  into 
white  below,  without  any  red. 

2.  Some  other  bird  of  a blue  color:  as,  the 


~ ecc  owiu/puy  to,  ui  uiue.—  itesorem  w>.  a.  weii-Durnt  and 

bame  as  fluorescent  resorcinal  blue.—  Roubaix  rmrpd  iHnp  fw!™ 

Same  as  Counter's  bluc.  — U.ct^al  hlnp  Kpiup  pared  trom  Vme-twigS 


blue.  ~ — / 001// to  1 1 tut,  uiue. — 

Dlue.  Same  as  Coupler’s  blue.— Royal  blue.  Same  as 
smalt.  In  dyeing,  Prussian  blue  is  sometimes  so  named. 
— Sanders  or  saunders  blue,  a corrupt  name  for  the 
Irencli  cendres  &fewes(ultramarine  ashes).— Saxony  blue 
the  sulphindigotic  acid  of  commerce,  prepared  by  dissolv! 
mg  indigo  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  used  for 
dyemg  on  wool  and  silk.  It  is  brighter  in  color  than  that 


-----  x V«.  IV.  X.  Ui.  Of  a 

bluish-black  color. 

II.  n.  1.  A name  of  ivory-black,  from  its 
bluish  hue  ; a color  resembling  ivory-black. — 
2.  A well-burnt  and  levigated  charcoal  pre- 


Also  called  vine-black. 
blueblawt  (blo'hla),  n.  [Also  written  blue- 
blow,  early  mod.  E.  blewblaw,  < blew,  blue,  + 
*blaw , appar.  a varied  form  of  blue  or  blae  (ME. 
bla,  etc.),  later  modified  to  blow.']  An  old  name 
of  the  bluebottle,  Centaurea  Cyanus. 


" . 0 . , . • xu  111  OU1UI  l/Iian  III  at  ^ Uiwvwvtuc,  VC'ni'UU/  Clt  lyUUltUo. 

Wue-blazer  (Wo'bla>er),  n.  A_sweetened  and 


1 • ui  a Vi:  muigu-vai,  uut  is  not  so  last  eitner  to 

light  or  to  the  action  of  soap.— Schweinfurth  blue,  a 
pigment  made  by  fusing  together  copper  arseniate,  potas- 
sium arseniate,  and  niter.  The  product  soon  turns  blue 
when  nuxed  with  oil.  Also  called  Mebowlleau's  blue.— 

Soluble  blue,  (a)  A coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  ob- 
tained by  heating  a spirit-blue  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  product  with  oxalic  acid.  Such  blues  are  soluble  in 
water,  in  distinction  from  the  spirit-blues,  which  are  solu- 
ble  only  m alcohol.  Also  called  Blackley  blue,  (b)  A 
Prussian  blue  to  which  has  been  added  an  excess  of  prus- 
siate of  potash.  Also  called  ball-blue,  navy  blue. — The 
blues,  (ct)  [Contraction  for  blue-devils .]  Low  spirits- 
meianchoiy  ; despondency  ; hypochondria.  See  blue-dev-  ,, 
us.  (6)  [cap.]  The  name  popularly  given  to  the  English  DiUeblOWt, 

P^pP®rly  caHed  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  or  °x-  bluebonnet  (blo'bon^et),  n. 

ford  Blues,  first  mustered  in  1661,  and  so  called  from  their  11  - ’ 

blue  uniforms. — To  be  a blue,  to  have  won  one’s  blue 
(which  see,  below).  [Eng.]— To  win  one’s  blue,  to  be 
chosen  to  represent  a university  (Oxford  or  Cambridge)  or 
school  (Harrow  or  Eton)  in  athletic  contests : from  the 


flavored  drink  made  of  Scotch  whisky  and 
water  mixed,  after  being  set  on  fire,  by  pour- 
ing back  and  forth  between  two  mugs, 
blue-blind  (blo'blind),  a.  Unrble  to  distin- 
guish the  color  blue  from  other  colors. 

From  the  rarity  and,  in  many  cases,  the  entire  absence 
of  reference  to  blue  in  ancient  literature,  Geiger 
has  maintained  that,  even  as  recently  as  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer, our  ancestors  were  blue-blind. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXI.  200. 

See  blueblaw. 

v^io'hon//et),  n.  1.  A name  for 

the  blue  titmouse,  Parus  ceeruleus.  Also  called 
bluecap.  Macgillivray. — 2.  In  bot.,  same  as 
bluebottle , 1. — 3.  A name  given  to  the  soldiery 
of  Scotland  when  it  was  a separate  kingdom, 


._  * J/  V.  WHIP,  . , 

3,4.]  1.  Low  spirits;  depression  of  mind. — 

2.  [With  allusion  to  the  apparitions  of  such 
delirium.]  Delirium  tremens, 
blue-disease  (blo'di-zez//),  n.  Sameas  cyanosis. 
blue-eyed  (blo'id),  a.  Having  blue  eyes:  as, 
“the  blue-eyed  Norseman,”  Longfellow,  Tales 
of  a Wayside  Inn — Blue-eyed  grass,  in  bot.,  the 
name  in  the  United  States  of  species  of  Sisyrinchium. — 
Blue-eved  Mary,  the  name  of  a boraginaceous  plant, 
Omphalodes  verna,  of  Europe,  with  small  blue  flowers, 
resembling  the  forget-me-not. 
bluefin  (blo'fin),  n.  A local  name  in  the 
United  States  of  the  lake-herring  or  whitefish 
of  Lake  Michigan,  Argyrosomus  nigripinnis. 
★See  cisco. 

bluefish  (blo'fish),  n,  1.  The  usual  name  of  a 
fish  of  the  family  Pomatomidce,  the  Pomatomus 
saltatrix,  also  called  tailor,  skipjack,  blue-snap- 
per, and  green-fish,  it  is  of  compressed  subfusiform 
shape,  greenish  or  bluish  above  and  silvery  below.  It 


Bluefish  (Pomatomus  saltatrix). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

sometimes  attains  a length  of  about  3 feet,  though  it  is 
usually  much  smaller.  It  is  common  in  many  seas,  but  is 
best  known  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Its  teeth  are  small  but  trenchant,  and  the  fish  is  exceed- 
ingly ravenous  and  destructive  to  other  fishes.  It  affords 
excellent  sport,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  for  the  table. 


bluefish 

2.  An  occasional  (New  England)  name  of  the 
common  cunner,  Tautogolabrus  adspersus.  See 
cunner.  — 3.  A Californian  schenoid  fish,  Cyno- 
scion  parvipinne,  related  to  the  weakfish  of  the 
eastern  United  States. — 4.  A pimelepteroid 
fish  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
Girella  nigricans,  of  a bluish-brown  color,  with 
tricuspid  incisors  in  an  outer  row,  and  a band 
of  smaller  teeth  within. — 5.  A West  Indian 
and  Floridian  labroid  fish,  Halichceres  radiatus, 
with  9 dorsal  spines,  cheeks  and  opercles  naked, 
and  well-developed  posterior  canines.  The  adult 
is  azure-blue,  with  a longitudinal  band  on  the  anal  fin  and 
a blue  margin  on  the  dorsal. 

blue-glede  (blo'gled),  n.  An  English  name  of 
the  ring-tailed  harrier,  Circus  cyaneus.  Also 
called  blue-kite  and  blue-hawk. 
blue-gown  (blo'goun),  n.  One  of  a former  order 
of  paupers  in  Scotland,  also  called  the  king’s 
beadsmen,  to  whom  the  king  annually  distrib- 
uted certain  alms  on  condition  of  their  praying 
for  his  welfare.  Their  number  was  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  the  king  had  lived.  The  alms  consisted  of  a 
blue  gown  or  cloak,  a purse  containing  as  many  shillings 
Scots  (pennies  sterling)  as  the  years  of  the  king’s  age,  and 
a badge  bearing  the  words  “ Pass  and  repass,”  which  pro- 
tected them  from  all  laws  against  mendicity.  Edie  Ochil- 
tree, in  Sir  W.  Scott's  novel  “The  Antiquary,”  is  a type  of 
the  class.  The  practice  of  appointing  beadsmen  was  dis- 
continued in  1833. 

blue-grass  (blo'gras),  n.  [<  blue  + grass.  Cf. 
Icel.  bla-gras  (Geranium  pratense ).]  In  bot., 
the  name  of  several  species  of  Poa.  The  blue- 
grass  of  England  is  P.  comprcssa ; of  Kentucky,  P.  pra- 
tensis.  highly  valued  in  the  United  States  for  pasturage 
and  hay ; and  of  Texas,  P.  arachnifera.  The  red-topped 
blue-grass  of  Montana  and  westward  is  P.  Buckleyana.— 
Blue-grass  region.  See  grass. 
blue-gum  (blo'gum),  n.  1.  In  pathoh,  a blue 
coloration  of  the  free  edge  of  the  gums,  fre- 
quent in  cases  of  lead-poisoning. — 2.  The  blue- 
gum  tree. — Blue-gum  tree,  the  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
an  important  tree  of  Australia,  of  extremely  rapid  growth, 
and  known  to  have  attained  a height  of  350  feet.  It  is 
reputed  to  be  a preventive  of  malaria,  and  is  now  largely 
planted  in  California  and  other  countries.  Its  leaves  are 
odoriferous  when  bruised,  and  are  used  as  a febrifuge. 

blue-hafit  (bio ' haf " it),  n.  A local  Scotch 
name  of  the  bird  better  known  as  the  hedge- 
chanter,  Accentor  modularis.  See  cut  under 
Accentor. 

blue-hawk  (blo'Mk),  n.  1.  Same  as  blue-glede. 
— 2.  The  adult  peregrine  falcon,  Falco  pere- 
grinus. — 3.  The  American  goshawk,  Astur  atri- 
capillus. 

blue-hearts  (blo'harts),  n.  The  common  name 
of  Buchnera  Americana,  natural  order  Scrophu- 
lariacece,  a perennial  herb  with  deep-purple 
flowers. 

blue-hot  (blo'hot),  a.  Blue  with  heat;  more 
than  white-hot : a fanciful  and  inexact  term  to 
express  the  excessive  temperature  of  a very  hot 

body.  Incandescent  bodies  tend  to  appear  yellow  rather 
than  blue  as  the  light  they  emit  increases  in  intensity. 

blueing,  n.  See  bluing. 

blue-jack  (blo'jak),  n.  A species  of  oak,  Quer- 
cus  cinerea,  a small  tree  with  hard,  strong,  and 
heavy  wood,  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  south- 
ern United  States. 

blue-jacket  (bio 'jak^et),  m.  1.  In  the  naval  ser- 
vice, a sailor  as  distinguished  from  a marine: 
so  called  from  the  color  of  his  jacket. — 2.  A 
name  given  in  the  United  States  to  hymenop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  Sphegidae.  The  pre- 
dominant color  is  blue.  The  best-known  are  the  Pelopceus 
cteruleus , a northern  species,  and  the  Chlorion  cyaneum, 
whose  range  is  more  to  the  south.  Both  are  known  un- 
der the  collective  name  of  mud-daubers.  See  cuts  under 
Ammophila,  digger-wasp , and  mud-dauber. 
blue-john  (blo'jon),  n.  The  local  name  in  Der- 
byshire, England,  of  a blue  variety  of  fluor- 
spar. 

Blue  John  was  a name  given  by  the  miners  who  first 
discovered  it  to  a variety  of  lluor  spar,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Black  Jack,  which  is  an  ore  of  zinc. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  606. 

bluejoint-grass  (blo'joint-gras),  n.  A common 
name  in  the  United  States  of  two  stout  bluish- 
stemmed grasses,  Deyeuxia  ( Calamagrostis ) Ca- 
nadensis, and,  west  of  the  Kooky  Mountains, 
Agropyrum  glaucum. 

blue-kite  (blo'kit),  n.  Same  as  blue-glede. 
blue-laid  (bio Tad),  a.  In  paper-making,  having 
a blue  tinge : said  of  a class  of  laid  papers, 
blue-laws  (blo'laz),  n.  pi.  A supposititious 
code  of  severe  laws  for  the  regulation  of  re- 
ligious and  personal  conduct  in  the  colonies  of 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven ; hence,  any  rigid 
Sunday  laws  or  religious  regulations.  The  asser- 
tion by  some  writers  of  the  existence  of  the  blue  laws  has 
no  other  basis  than  the  adoption  by  the  first  authorities  of 
the  New  Haven  colony  of  the  Scriptures  as  their  code  of 
law  and  government,  and  their  strict  application  of  Mosaic 
principles. 
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bluet 


A pill  made  from  blue- 


blue-leg  (blo'leg),  ft.  [A  sportive  adaptation  blue-pill  (blo'pil'),  ts. 
of  blue-stocking,  n.]  A blue-stocking ; a literary  mass, 
person.  blue-pipe  (blo'pip),  n. 

When  Madame  de  Stael  resided  at  Coppet,  it  was  her  Ray. 
custom  to  collect  around  her  in  the  evening  a circle  of  blue-pod  (blo'pod),  n.  The  name  in  California 


The  common  lilac. 


literati,  the  blue  legs  of  Geneva,  by  some  one  of  whom  an 
essay,  a disquisition,  or  a portion  of  a work  in  progress, 
was  frequently  read  aloud  to  entertain  the  rest. 

Southey , The  Doctor,  i.  84. 


of  species  of  Godetia,  of  the  family  Onagracese, 
noxious  weeds,  with  showy  purple  flowers, 
blue-poker  (blo'po//ker),  n.  The  pochard,  Fu- 
ligula  (or  Aythya)  ferina.  See  pochard.  [Lo- 
cal in  Great  Britain.] 

blue-pot  (blo'pot),  n.  A black-lead  crucible 
made  of  a mixture  of  coarse  plumbago  and  clay, 
blue-pox  (blo'poks),  n.  Malignant  pustule, 
blue-print  (blo'print),  ».  An  impression  pro- 


( Penicilliunt  crustaceum), 
iea  chains  of  conidia,  highly 


blueling  (bio Ting),  n.  [<  blue  + -ling1.]  A small 
butterfly  of  the  genus  Polyommatus  or  Lyctena, 
notable  for  its  blue  color, 
bluely  (blo'li),  adv.  With  a blue  color.  Swift. 
blue-mantle  (blo'man//tl),  n.  The  title  of  one 
of  the  English  pursuivants-at-arms.  The  office  * , *.  ..■■ 

was  instituted  either  by  Edward  III.  or  by  Henry  V.,  and  ,rduced  by  blue-pnntmg. 
named  in  allusion  to  the  robes  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  blue-printing  (blo'prin'Ting),  n.  A method  of 
or,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  color  of  the  arms  of  France.  *photo-printing  by  the  agency  of  paper  sensi- 
blue-mass  (blo'mas),  71.  A drug  made  by  rub-  tized  with  ferroprussiate  of  potash.  See  blus- 
hing up  metallic  mercury  with  confection  of  paper. 

roses  until  all  the  globules  disappear.  Of  this  blue-racer  (blo'ra/ser),  n.  A local  name  in  the 
blue-pills  are  made.  western  United  States  of  a variety  of  the  eom- 

blue-metal  (bio  met  al),  n.  See  blue  metal,  un-  m0n  black-snake,  Bascanion  constrictor  flavi- 
der  metal.  ^ ventris . 

blue-mold  (blii'mdld),  n.  A common  minute  blue-rock  (blo'rok),  n.  A popular  name  of  the 
fungus,  Penicillium  crustaceum,  of  bluish  or  commonest  variety  of  domestic  pigeon,  Colum- 

ba  lima,  of  a bluish  color,  with  two  black  bands 
on  the  wings. 

blue-ruin  (blo'ro'Tn),  n.  A cant  name  for  gin, 
rum,  etc.,  especially  when  had. 
bluesides  (blo'sidz),  n.  A half-grown  harp- 
seal,  Phoca  grcenlandiea. 

blue-snapper  (blo'snap//&r),  n.  A local  name 
in  Massachusetts  of  the  bluefish,  Pomatomus 
saltatrix. 

blue-spar  (blo'spar),  n.  Azure-spar ; lazulite. 
bluestart  (blo'start),  n.  [<  blue  + starts,  tail; 
= G.  blausterz.  Cf.  redstart  = G.  rothsterz .] 
A name  of  the  blue-tailed  warbler,  Ianthia  cy- 
i,anura. 

blue-stem  (blS'stem),  n.  The  name  of  some 
coarse  hut  useful  grasses  in  the  United  States, 
chiefly  Andropogon  fwreatus  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  Agropyrum  glaucum  further 
westward. 

blue-stocking  (blo'stok'Tng),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Wearing  blue  stockings;  specifically,  wearing 
blue  or  gray  worsted  stockings,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  black  silk  worn  in  court  or  ceremonial 
dress ; hence,  not  in  full  dress ; in  plain  dress. 

(a)  Applied  to  the  Little  Parliament  of  1653. 

That  Blew-stocking  Parliament,  Barebone  Parliament,  a 

companie  of  fellowes  called  togeather  by  Cromwell. 

Sir  J.  Bram&ton,  Autobiog.  (ed.  1845),  p.  89.  (AT.  E.  D .) 

(b)  Applied  to  assemblies  held  in  London  about  1750  at 
the  houses  of  Mrs.  Montague  and  other  ladies,  in  which 
literary  conversation  and  other  intellectual  enjoyments 
were  substituted  for  cards  and  gossip,  and  which  were 
characterized  by  a studied  plainness  of  dress  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  guests.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Benjamin 
Stillingfleet,  who  always  wore  blue  stockings,  and  in  ref- 
erence to  whom,  especially,  the  coterie  was  called  in  de- 
rision the  “Blue-stocking  Society”  or  the  “ Blue-stocking 
Club,”  and  the  members,  especially  the  ladies,  “ blue- 
stockingers,”  “blue-stocking  ladies,”  and  later  simply 
“blue-stockings”  or  “blues.” 

II.  n.  1.  A member  of  the  “Blue-stocking 
Club,”  especially  a woman  (see  above) ; by  ex- 
tension, any  woman  with  a taste  for  learning  or 
literature ; a literary  woman : originally  used 
in  derision  or  contempt,  and  implying  a neglect 
on  the  part  of  such  women  of  their  domestic 
duties  or  a departure  from  their  “proper 
sphere  ” ; now  hardly  used  except  historically  or 
humorously. — 2.  A name  of  the  American  a vo- 
set,  Recurvirostra  americana.  See  avoset.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  S.] 

blue-stockingism  (blo'stok//ing-izm),  n.  [< 
blue-stocking  + -ism.]  The  character,  manner, 
or  habits  of  a blue-stocking  ; female  learning 
or  pedantry. 

blue-stone  (blfi'ston),  n.  1.  Sulphate  of  cop- 
per, or  blue  vitriol.  Also  called  blue  copperas. 
— 2.  A name  given  to  a more  or  less  argilla- 
ceous sandstone  of  bluish  color,  extensively 
quarried  at  various  points  along  the  Hudson 
river  and  elsewhere,  and  used  for  building 
purposes  and  for  flagging.  The  most  exten- 
sive quarries  are  in  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Devonian. 


greenish  color, 
found  on  moldy 
bread  and  a 
large  number 
of  foods  and 
other  substan- 
ces. The  myceli- 
um  or  spawn  sends 
up  numerous  slen- 
der filaments  orhy- 
phse,  which  branch 
at  the  top  and  bear 
chains  of  repro- 
ductive cells  or  co- 
nidia. In  rare  cases 
spores  are  pro- 
duced in  asci. 

blueness  (blo'- 
nes),  n.  [<  blue 
+ -wess.]  The 
quality  of  be- 
ing blue  in  any 
sense. 

blue-nose  (blo'noz),  n.  1.  A native  of  Nova 
Scotia:  a colloquial  designation,  in  allusion 
either  to  the  hue  given  to  the  noses  of  its  ip- 
habitants  by  its  severe  winter,  or  to  a kind  of 
potato  so  named  which  is  largely  produced 
there.  Haliburton. — 2.  A Nova  Scotian  vessel, 
blue-ointment  (blo'oint,/ment),  n.  Mercurial 
ointment. 

blue-paidle  (blo'pa/dl),  n.  A Scotch  name  of 
the  lumpsucker. 

blue-paper  (blo'pa/per),  n.  Paper  sensitive  to 
light,  prepared  by  floating  white  paper  on  a 
solution  of  alkaline  ferrocyanide  and  ferric 
citrate.  It  is  used  for  copying  maps  and  plans,  print- 
ing  photographic  negatives,  etc.  After  exposure  to  light 
during  a proper  interval  beneath  the  subject  to  be  repro- 
duced, the  print  is  finished  by  immersion  in  several 
changes  of  clean  water,  which  dissolves  from  the  paper 
that  part  of  the  ferroprussiate  which  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  light,  and  brings  out  a fine  blue  color  in  place  of 
the  original  dull  gray  or  greenish  color  in  those  portions 
of  the  surface  which  have  been  affected.  Called  in  the 
trade  blue-process  paper. 

blue-perch  (blo'perch),  n.  1.  A local  name  of 
the  common  New  England  cunner,  Tautogola- 
brus adspersus.  See  cut  under  cunner. — 2.  A 
Californian  embiotocoid  fish,  Tseniotoca  later- 
alis, a kind  of  surf-fish. 

blue-peter  (blo'pe'ter),  n.  [<  blue  + peter, 
orig.  repeater : 


see  peter,  re- 
peater.] Faut.,a, 
blue  flag  having 
a white  square 
in  the  center, 
hoisted  by  mer- 
chant vessels  of 
all  kinds  as 
a signal  that  the 
ship  is  ready  to 
sail,  to  recall 
boats,  etc. 

A large  brand-new  red  ensign  pulling  in  rich  color  at  hluet  (bJo  et),  n. 


Blue-peter. 


the  halliards  at  the  peak,  and  blue  Peter  lazily  fluttering 
above  the  fore-royal-yard. 

W.  C.  Russell,  A Strange  Voyage,  iv. 

blue-pie  (blo'pi),  n.  One  of  the  species  of 
★Asiatic  jays  of  the  genus  Urocissa. 
blue-pigeon  (blo'pij'on),  n.  A name  for  a 
sounding-lead. 

blue-pike  (blo'pik),  n.  A local  name  in  the 
United  States  of  the  wall-eyed  pike-perch,  Sti- 
zostedion  (or  Lucioperca)  vitreum. 


[(1)  < ME.  bluett,  blouet,  < F. 
(OF.)  bluette,  a kind  of  woolen  eloth,  prop.  fem. 
dim.  of  bleu,  blue.  (2)  Also  blewet,  blewit,  < F. 
bluet,  “ blew-blaw,  blew-bottle,  corn-flower, 
hurt-sickle”  (Cotgrave),  masc.  dim.  of  bleu. 
blue:  see  blue  and  -et.]  If.  A kind  of  woolen 
cloth  of  a bluish  color. — 2.  In  bot.,  a name 
given  to  several  plants  with  blue  flowers : (a) 
to  the  bluebottle,  Centaurea  Cyanus;  (b)  in  the 
United  States,  to  Houstonia  (formerly  Oldetir 
landia)  ccerulea;  (c)  to  a species  of  bilberry. — 


bluet 

3.  In  ornith.,  a humming-bird  of  the  subgenus 
Basilinna,  as  the  Mexican  B.  leucotis,  or  the  Cali- 
fornian B.  xantusi,  one  of  the  queen-hummers, 
bluetail  (blo'tal),  re.  An  American  lizard  of 
the  family  Scincidie,  Eumeces  quinque-lineatus 
or  fasciatus,  with  a blue  tail,  inhabiting  the 
southern  and  middle  United  States.  It  is  the 
most  northern  species  of  the  genus, 
bluetangle  (blo'tang//gl),  re.  The  blue  huckle- 
berry of  the  United  States,  Gaylussacia  fron- 
dosa.  Also  called  dangleberry. 
bluethroat  (blo'throt),  re.  A small  sylviine 
bird  of  the  genus  Cyanecula,  inhabiting  north- 
ern Europe  and  Asia,  and  occasionally  found 


Bluethroat  ( Cyatiecula  suecica). 


also  in  Alaska ; a kind  of  redstart  or  red- 
tailed warbler,  having  a spot  of  rich  blue  on 
the  throat.  There  are  two  species  or  varieties, 
C.  sueciea  and  C.  wolfi.  Also  called  bluebreast 
★and  blue-tliroated  redstart. 
blueweed  (blo'wed),  re.  The  viper’s  bugloss, 
Echiurn  vulgare,  a foreign  weed  with  showy 
blue  flowers  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States. 

bluewing  (blfl'wing),  re.  The  blue-winged  teal 
of  North  America,  Qucrquedula  discors,  a very 
common  small  duck  with  blue  wing-coverts, 
much  esteemed  for  the  table ; also,  the  shov- 
eler  duck.  See  cut  under  teal. 
bluewood  (blo'wud),  re.  A small  tree  or  shrub, 
Condaliopsis  mucronata,  of  the  family  Rhamna- 
cese,  found  in  Texas  and  westward,  often  form- 
ing dense  chaparral  or  thickets.  It  makes  an 
effective  hedge.  The  wood  is  hard  and  very  heavy,  of  a 
light-red  color,  and  the  berries  are  edible. 

bluey  (blo'i),  a.  [<  blue  + -y l.j  Somewhat 
★blue ; bluish.  Southey. 

bluff1  (bluf),  a.  and  re.  [Origin  unknown;  per- 
haps connected  with  MD.  blaf  (Kilian),  flat, 
broad,  as  in  blaf  aensicht,  a broad  flat  face,  blaf- 
faert , one  who  has  a flat  broad  face,  a coin  with 
a blank  face  (see  blaffert ) (also  a boaster,  but 
in  this  sense  prob.  a different  word,  equiv.  to 
mod.  D.  blaffer,  < blaffen,  bark,  yelp : see  blaff). 
The  suggested  D.  origin  is  favored  by  the  nau- 
tical associations  of  the  word.  There  is  prob. 
no  connection  with  bluff'2.']  I.  a.  1.  Having  or 
presenting  a broad,  flattened  front,  as  a ship 
with  broad  bows  and  nearly  vertical  stem. — 2. 
Rising  abruptly  and  boldly,  as  a high  bank  on 
the  shore  of  a sea,  lake,  or  river ; presenting  a 
bold  and  nearly  perpendicular  front,  as  a coast- 
line or  a range  of  low  hills. 

The  rock  Tabra,  a bluff,  peninsular  prominence  that  juts 
out  from  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. 

Atkins,  Voyage  to  Guinea,  p.  102. 
3.  Broad  and  full : specially  applied  to  a full 
countenance,  indicative  of  frankness  and  good 
humor. 

His  broad,  bright  eye,  and  bluf  face,  . . . like  the  sun 
on  frost-work,  melted  down  displeasure.  H.  S.  Riddell. 

Hence — 4.  Rough  and  hearty ; plain  and  frank ; 
somewhat  abrupt  and  unconventional  in  man- 
ner. 

Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence, 

And  turn’d  the  cowls  adrift. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

In  ripeness  of  mind  and  bluf  heartiness  of  expression, 
he  [Dryden]  takes  rank  with  the  best. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  79. 

5.  Blustering;  pompous;  surly;  churlish.  [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.] 

A pert  or  bluff  important  wight.  Armstrong,  Taste. 
TO  Stand  bluff  t,  to  stand  Arm  or  stiff.  N.  E.  D. 

II.  re.  [First  used  in  the  American  colonies 
in  the  18th  century.]  A hill,  bank,  or  headland 
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with  a steep,  broad  face ; a high  bank  present- 
ing a steep  or  nearly  perpendicular  front, 
especially  one  on  the  shore  of  a sea,  lake,  or 
river ; also,  a steep  rise  between  bottom-land 
and  a higher  table-land. 

Beach,  bluff,  and  wave,  adieu ! Whittier. 

Hound  the  hills  from  bluff  to  bluff. 

Tennyson,  Golden  Year. 
bluff2  (bluf),  v.  [E.  dial,  also  bluft,  blindfold; 
origin  uncertain,  perhaps  from  two  or  more 
sources.  The  sense  of  ‘deceive  or  impose  up- 
on’ may  come  from  that  of  ‘blindfold,  hood- 
wink,’ but  cf.  Sc.  “get  the  bluff,”  be  taken  in ; 
prob.  of  LG.  origin : LG.  bluffen,  verbluffen,  D. 
verbluffen,  > G.  verbliiffen  =z  Dan.  forbloffe,  baf- 
fle, confound,  stupefy.  In  popular  apprehen- 
sion prob.  often  associated  with  bluff1,  a.,  as  if 
‘ assume  a bluff  or  bold  front.’]  I.  trails.  If. 
To  blindfold  or  hoodwink.  Bailey. — 2.  In  the 
game  of  poker,  to  deceive  or  impose  upon  (an 
opponent)  by  betting  heavily  on  a worthless 
hand,  or  by  acting  in  such  a way  as  to  cause 
the  other  players  to  believe  that  one’s  hand 
is  stronger  than  it  really  is,  in  order  to  make 
them  throw  up  their  cards  or  stay  out  of  the 
betting.  Hence — 3.  To  daunt  or  deter  from 
the  accomplishment  of  some  design  by  boast- 
ful language  or  demeanor ; repulse  or  frighten 
off  by  assuming  a bold  front,  or  by  a make- 
believe  show  of  resources,  strength,  etc. : fre- 
quently followed  by  off:  as,  to  bluff  off  a,  dun. 
[Chiefly  U.  S.] 

n,  intrans.  1 . In  the  game  of  poker,  to  bet 
heavily  and  with  an  air  of  confident  assurance 
on  a poor  hand,  in  order  to  deceive  an  oppo- 
nent and  cause  him  to  throw  up  his  cards. 
Hence — 2.  To  assume  a bold,  boastful  front, 
so  as  to  hoodwink  an  opponent  as  to  one’s 
real  resources,  strength,  etc. 
bluff2  (bluf),  re.  [E.  dial,  also  blufter,  a blinker: 
see  the  verb.]  1.  A blinker  for  a horse. — 2. 
A variation  of  the  game  of  poker,  in  which 
there  is  no  draw  to  improve  the  hand.  Usu- 
ally called  straight  poker. — 3.  The  act  of 
deceiving  or  influencing,  as  in  the  game  of 
poker,  by  a show  of  confident  assurance  and 
boastful  betting  or  language  ; hence,  language 
or  demeanor  intended  to  blind,  frighten,  or 
daunt  an  opponent, 
bluffer  (bluf'er),  re.  One  who  bluffs, 
bluff-beaded  (bluf'hed//ed),  a.  Naut. , having 
an  upright  stem,  or  one  with  but  little  rake 
forward. 

bluffly  (bluf 'li),  adr.  In  a bluff  manner;  blunt- 
ly; in  an  unconventional  or  offhand  way. 
bluffness  (bluf'nes),  re.  The  quality  of  being 
bluff;  bluntness;  frankness;  abruptness. 

No  such  bluffness  of  meaning  is  implied  in  the  Greek. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects. 

bluffy  (bluf'i),  a.  [<  bluff i,  re.,  + -y1.]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  a bluff ; precipitous  or  steep. 

We  could  see  the  syenites  we  had  just  left  again  crop- 
ping out  much  less  bluffy , and  terminating  the  table-land 
to  the  eastward  by  a continuous  line,  trending  generally 
northwest  and  southeast.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  343. 

2.  Inclining  to  bluffness  in  appearance  or  man- 
ner. 

bluft  (bluft),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.:  see  bluff 2.]  To 
blindfold.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

blufter  (bluf 'ter),  re.  [<  bluft  + -er1.]  Ablink- 
er.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

bluid  (bifid),  re.  A Scotch  form  of  blood. 
bluing  (blo'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  blue,  v.]  1. 

★The  act  of  making  blue ; specifically,  the  pro- 
cess of  giving  a blue  color  to  iron  and  other 
metals  by  heating. — 2.  A blue  tint  given  to 
iron  by  boiling  in  a bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
and  acetate  of  lead. — 3.  The  indigo,  soluble 
Prussian  blue,  or  other  material,  used  in  the 
laundry  to  neutralize  a yellowish  tint  in  linen. 

Also  spelled  blueing. 

bluish  (blo'ish),  a.  [<  blue  + -is/i1.]  Blue  in 
a small  degree  ; somewhat  blue, 
bluishly  (blo'ish-li),  adv.  In  a bluish  manner, 
bluishness  (blo'ish-nes),  re.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing bluish ; a small  degree  of  blue  color, 
bluism  (blo'izm),  re.  [<  blue,  a.,  6,  re.,  9,  + 
-isjre.]  Blue-stockingism. 

A wife  so  well  known  in  the  gay  and  learned  world, 
without  one  bit  of  . . . bluism  about  herself. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  II.  iv. 
blumanget,  re.  See  blanc-mange. 
blunder  (blun'der),  v.  [<  ME.  blondren,  blun- 
deren,  a freq.  form  of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps 
of  double  origin:  (1)  prop,  blondren,  freq.  of 
blonden,  blanden,  mix  (see  bland l,  v.) ; (2)  prop. 
blundren,  freq.  of  blunden,  which  occurs  once  in 


blunderbuss 

the  doubtful  sense  of  ‘ stagger,  stumble,  < Icel. 
blunda,  doze,  = Sw.  blunda  = Dan.  blunde,  doze, 
slumber;  cf.  Icel.  blundhr  = Sw.  Dan.  blund,  a 
doze,  nap.  Cf . blunt.]  I.  intrans.  1 . To  move 
or  act  blindly,  stupidly,  or  without  direction  or 
steady  guidance ; flounder ; stumble : frequent- 
ly with  ore  or  along. 

Bayard  the  blinde, 

That  blundreth  forth. 

Chaucer , Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  403. 

It  is  one  thing  to  forget  matter  of  fact,  and  another  to 
blunder  upon  the  reason  of  it.  Sir  It  L’ Estrange. 

Here  he  delights  the  weekly  news  to  con, 

And  mingle  comments  as  he  blunders  on. 

Crabbe,  The  Newspaper. 
2.  To  make  a gross  mistake,  especially  through 
mental  confusion;  err  widely  or  stupidly. 

Was  there  a man  dismay’d? 

Not  tho’  the  soldier  knew 
Some  one  had  blunder'd. 

Tennyson , Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

ii.  trans.  If.  To  mix  (things)  confusedly; 
confuse. 

He  blunders  and  confounds  all  these  together. 

StUlingJleet. 

2f.  To  confound;  confuse;  distract;  cause  to 
make  blunders : as,  “ to  blunder  an  adversary,” 
Ditton,  On  the  Resurrection,  p,  63. — 3f.  To  in- 
jure or  destroy  by  blundering;  mismanage: 
as,  “to  darken  or  blunder  the  cause,”  Ditton, 
On  the  Resurrection,  p.  211. — 4.  To  do  or 
make  faultily  or  erroneously;  make  mistakes 
in  through  ignorance  or  stupidity;  bungle. 
[Rare.] 

[Inscriptions]  usually  of  very  barbarous  work  and  blun- 
dered. B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  687. 

Some  fine  pilgrim-flasks  of  blue  and  green  have  blun- 
dered copies  of  hieroglyphs  and  representations  of  Egyp- 
tian deities  incised  in  the  moist  clay. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  606. 

The  banker’s  clerk  who  was  directed  to  sum  my  cash- 
account,  blundered  it  three  times.  Scott,  Antiquary,  vi. 

5.  To  utter  thoughtlessly  or  in  a blundering 
manner ; blurt  out : generally  with  out : as,  to 
blunder  out  an  excuse. 

blunder  (blun'der),  re.  [<  ME.  blunder,  blonder, 
error,  misfortune,  < blunderen,  blondren,  blun- 
der, v.]  A mistake  made  through  precipitance 
or  mental  confusion ; a gross  or  stupid  mistake. 

It  is  worse  than  a crime ; it  is  a blunder. 

Memoirs  of  FoucM  (trans.). 

The  “Magnalia”  has  great  merits;  it  has,  also,  fatal 
defects.  In  its  mighty  chaos  of  fables  and  blunders  and 
misrepresentations  are  of  course  lodged  many  single  facts 
of  the  utmost  value.  M.  C.  Tyler , Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  II.  83. 
= Syn.  Error,  Mistake,  Blunder,  Bull.  An  error  is  a wan- 
dering from  truth,  primarily  in  impression,  judgment,  or 
calculation,  and,  by  extension  of  the  idea,  in  conduct ; it 
may  be  a state.  A mistake  is  a false  judgment  or  choice ; 
it  does  not,  as  error  sometimes  does,  imply  moral  obliquity, 
the  defect  being  placed  wholly  in  the  wisdom  of  the  actor, 
and  in  its  treatment  of  this  defect  the  word  is  altogether 
gentle.  Blunder  is  a strong  word  for  a mistake  which  is 
stupid,  a gross  error  in  action  or  speech.  A bull  is  a blun- 
der in  language,  involving  generally  a very  obvious  and 
comical  contradiction ; but  the  word  is  sometimes  applied 
to  any  particularly  inapt  or  ludicrously  inappropriate  re- 
mark. 

Speculative  errors,  which  have  no  influence  on  the  life 
and  conversation,  cannot  be  near  so  dangerous  as  those 
errors  which  lead  men  out  of  the  way  of  their  duty. 

J.  Blair,  Sermon,  in  Tyler’s  Amer.  Lit.,  II.  262. 

In  general,  pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  mistakes. 

Buskin,  True  and  Beautiful. 

It  was  the  advice  of  Schomberg  to  an  historian,  that  he 
should  avoid  being  particular  in  the  drawing  up  of  an 
army  . . . ; for  that  lie  had  observed  notorious  blunders 
and  absurdities  committed  by  writers  not  conversant  in 
the  art  of  war.  Addison. 

Lord  Orford  pronounced  this  to  be  the  best  bull  he  had 
ever  heard : “I  hate  that  woman,”  said  a gentleman,  look- 
ing at  one  who  had  been  his  nurse,  “I  hate  that  woman, 
for  she  changed  me  at  nurse.” 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls. 

blunderbuss  (blun'der-bus),  re.  [In  17th  cen- 
tury also  blunderbus  and.  blunderbush ; appar.  a 
modification,  prob.  with  humorous  allusion  to 
its  blundering  or  random  action,  of  D.  donder- 
bus  (=  G.  donnerbiichse),  a blunderbuss,  < don- 
der  (=  G.  dormer  = E.  thunder)  + bus,  a box, 
urn,  barrel  of  a gun,  same  as  bins,  a tube,  pipe, 
= G.  biichse,  a box,  pot,  barrel  of  a gun,  pipe, 
etc.,  = E.  box2.  Cf.  the  equiv.  G.  blunderbiichse, 
in  imitation  of  the  E.,  but  prob.  with  a thought 
of  plunder,  baggage,  lumber  (E.  plunder),  in  al- 
lusion to  its  heaviness.  A charter  of  James  I. 
(1617)  mentions  “ plantier-busse,  alias  blanter- 
busse,”  as  equiv.  to  harquebuse,  but  the  first  ele- 
ment here  is  different,  ult.  < L.  plantare,  plant 
(fix).  Cf.  Sc.  blunyierd,  an  old  gun,  any  old 
rusty  weapon.]  1.  A short  gun  or  firearm 
with  a large  bore  and  funnel-shaped  muzzle, 
capable  of  holding  a number  of  balls  or  slugs, 
and  intended  to  be  used  at  a limited  range 
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Blunderbuss. — Armory,  Tower  of  London. 


without  exact  aim.  It  has  been  long  obsolete 
in  civilized  countries. — 2.  A stupid,  blunder- 
ing person. 

blunderer  (blun'der-er),  n.  [<  ME.  " blunderer, 
or  blunt  warkere  [worker]’7  (Prompt.  Parv.), 
< blunder en,  blondren,  blunder,  v.]  One  who 
blunders,  (a)  One  who  flounders  about  blindly  or 
bunglingly  in  his  work:  as,  “raeer  Blunderers  in  that 
Atomick  Physiology,”  Cudworth.  ( N . E.  D .)  (&)  One 
who,  through  carelessness  or  want  of  capacity,  makes 
★gross  mistakes. 

blunderhead  (blun'der-hed),  n.  [<  blunder  4- 
head.  Cf.  dunderhead. ] A stupid  fellow;  one 
who  blunders. 

This  thick-skulled  blunderhead.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
blunderingly  (blun'der-ing-li),  adv.  In  a blun- 
dering manner;  by  mistake. 

The  tyro  who  had  so  blunderingly  botched  the  business. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  iii. 
Reckless  perversions  of  meaning,  whether  intentionally 
or  blunderingly  made.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  205. 

blunge  (blunj),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  blunged,  ppr. 
blunging.  [Appar.  a popular  formation,  after 
plunge , with  ref.  to  the  plunging  action  of  the 
instrument  used.]  To  mix  (clay)  with  a blun- 
ger. 

blunger  (blun'jer),  n.  [<  blunge  + -er1.  Cf. 
plunger .]  An  instrument  used  for  mixing  clay 
in  potteries.  It  is  shaped  like  a shovel,  but  has  a 
larger  blade,  and  a cross-handle  by  which  it  is  wielded. 
The  name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  different  varieties  of 
the  pug-mill. 

blunging  (blun'jing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  blunge, 
*’.]  The  process  of  mixing  clay  in  potteries. 
The  proper  amount  of  the  clay  and  the  necessary  quantity 
of  water  are  placed  in  a trough,  and  mixed  with  a blun- 
ger, until  reduced  to  a homogeneous  mass.  In  large  pot- 
teries this  work  is  sometimes  done  by  the  machine  called 
a pug-mill. 

blunkH,  v.  [Origin  uncertain ; appar.  a corrup- 
tion of  blenk  or  blink .]  I.  intrans.  To  blench; 
blink;  turn  aside. 

II.  trans.  To  spoil;  mismanage.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

blunk2  (blungk),  n.  [Cf.  blunket.]  In  plural, 
linen  or  cotton  cloths  for  printing:  calicos. 
[Scotch.] 

blunker1  (blung'ker),  n.  [<  blunk1,  v.,  II.,  + 
-er1.]  A bungler;  one  who  spoils  everything 
he  meddles  with.  [Scotch.] 

Dmibog  is  nae  mair  a gentleman  than  the  blunker  that’s 
biggit  the  boiinie  house  iloun  in  the  howm. 

Scott , Guy  Mannering,  iii. 
blunker2  (blung'ker),  n.  [<  blunk 2 + -er1.]  A 
calico-printer.  [Scotch.] 
blunkett,  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  h lo li- 
ke t.  bloncket,  blancket,  < ME.  blanket  (a.),  blun- 
ket, also  plunket,  plonlcete  (n.),  appar.  < OF. 
blanquet,  var.  of  blancket,  dim.  of  blanc,  white: 
see  blanket,  which  is  thus  a doublet  of  blunket.  ] 

1.  a.  Gray;  grayish  or  light-blue. 

Our  bloncket  liveryes  bene  all  to  sadde. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 
II.  n.  A kind  of  cloth;  apparently  the  same 
as  blanket,  1. 

blunt  (blunt),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  blunt,  blont,  of 
an  edge  or  point,  dull,  not  sharp ; of  manner, 
rude;  of  mind,  dull,  stupid,  blind;  prob.  < AS. 
*blunt,  found  in  the  deriv.  Blunta,  a man’s  name 
(cf.  the  mod.  E.  surnames  Blunt,  Blount).  The 
sense  of  ‘dull,  stupid,’  appears  to  be  the  orig. 
one  (see  the  quotation  from  the  Ormulum), 
pointing  to  a connection  with  Icel.  blunda  = 
Sw.  blunda  = Dan.  blunde,  doze,  slumber.  Cf. 
blunder,  and  the  sense  of  blunt  in  the  quotation 
from  the  Prompt.  Parv.  under  blunderer.']  I. 
a.  1.  Obtuse,  thick,  or  dull,  as  an  angle,  edge, 
or  point ; having  an  obtuse,  thick,  or  dull  edge 
or  point,  as  a foil,  sword,  pencil,  etc.;  not 
sharp  or  acute. 

Ho  doubt  the  murtherous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt, 

Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart. 

Shak.,  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 
An  individual  act  of  wrong  sometimes  gives  a sharp 
point  to  a blunt  dagger.  0.  11'.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xiii. 

2.  Dull  in  understanding;  slow  of  discernment. 

Unnwis  mann  iss  blunnt  and  blind 

Off  herrtess  eghe  sihhthe  [of  heart’s  eyesight.] 

Ormulum,  1.  16954. 
His  wits  are  not  so  blunt.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  5. 

3.  Obtuse;  free  from  sharp  angularities,  pro- 
jections, or  corners. 
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From  the  back  the  shore  of  Sicily  curves  with  delicately 
indented  bays  toward  Messina : then  come  the  straits, 
and  the  blunt  mass  of  the  Calabrian  mountains  terminat- 
ing Italy  at  Spartivento. 

J.  A.  Symonds , Italy  and  Greece,  p.  204. 

4.  Rough  in  manner  or  speech ; rude ; unpol- 
ished; hence,  abrupt  in  address  or  manner; 
plain-spoken ; unceremonious : applied  to  per- 
sons. 

I am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  ; 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a plain  blunt  man. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2. 

Thou’rt  honest,  blunt,  and  rude  enough,  o’  conscience. 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  iv.  2. 

5.  Plain;  plain-spoken;  unceremonious  or  un- 
conventional; direct;  free  from  circumlocu- 
tion : as,  blunt  truths ; a blunt  bearing. 

In  blunt  terms,  can  you  play  the  sorcerer  ? Coleridge. 
To  his  blunt  manner  and  to  his  want  of  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  others  he  owed  a much  higher  reputa- 
tion for  sincerity  than  he  at  all  deserved. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

6.  Hard  to  penetrate.  [Rare.] 

I find  my  heart  hardened  and  blunt  to  new  impressions. 

Pope. 

7f.  Faint. 

Such  a burre  my3t  make  myn  herte  blunt. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  176. 
= Syn.  4.  Brusk,  bluff,  uncivil,  rude,  uncourteous. 

II.  n.  1 f.  A blunt  sword  for  fencing ; a foil. — 
2.  A needle  of  a grade  shorter  and  less  sharply 
pointed  than  a sharp.  See  needle. — 3.  [Slang, 
and  perhaps1  of  different  origin.]  Money;  ready 
money. 

“Well,  how  goes  it?”  said  one.  “I  have  been  the 
rounds.  The  blunt’s  going  like  the  ward -pump.” 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  ix. 
blunt  (blunt),  v.  [<  blunt,  «.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  make  blunt,  as  an  edge  or  point;  dull  the 
edge  or  point  of,  as  a knife  or  bodkin,  by  making 
it  thicker. 

A less  deadly  sword,  of  which  he  carefully  blunted  the 
point  and  edge.  Macaulay,  Addison. 

Knowledge  neither  blunts  the  point  of  the  lance,  nor 
weakens  the  arm  that  wields  a knightly  sword. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  334. 
2.  To  weaken  or  deaden,  as  appetite,  desire, 
or  power  of  the  mind ; impair  the  force,  keen- 
ness, or  susceptibility  of. 

Blunt  not  his  love.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

To  blunt  or  break  her  passion. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
II.  intrans.  To  become  blunt : as,  the  blade 
blunts  easily. 

blunthead  (blunt'hed),  n.  An  East  Indian  ser- 
pent, Amblycephalus  boa,  of  the  family  Colu- 
bridce  and  subfamily  Leptognathince,  of  Java, 
Borneo,  etc. 

blunting  (blun'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  blunt, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  dulling. — 2.  Something 

that  dulls  or  blunts.  [Bare.] 

Not  impediments  or  bluntings,  but  rather  as  whetstones, 
to  set  an  edge  on  our  desires. 

Jer.  Taylor  (7),  Al'tif.  Handsomeness,  p.  73. 
bluntish  (blun'tish),  a.  [<  blunt  + -ish1.] 
Somewhat  blunt. 

bluntishness  (blun'tish-nes),  n.  [<  bluntish  + 
-ness.]  A slight  degree  of  bluntness. 

Tempered  with  an  honest  bluntishness. 

Wood,  Athense  Oxon.  (ed.  1815),  II.  582. 

bluntly  (blunt'li),  adv.  If.  Stupidly. — 2.  With- 
out sharpness  or  tenuity;  obtusely:  as,  bluntly 
serrate. — 3.  In  a blunt  manner;  abruptly; 
without  delicacy,  or  the  usual  forms  of  civil- 
ity; in  .11  abrupt,  offhand,  or  curt  manner; 
without  circumlocution : as,  to  tell  a man  some- 
thing bluntly. 

Fathers  are 

Won  by  degrees,  not  bluntly  as  our  masters 
Or  wronged  friends  are. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  i.  1. 

bluntness  (blunt'nes),  n.  [<  blunt  4-  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  blunt,  (a)  Want  of 
sharpness;  dullness;  obtuseness.  ( b ) Plainness,  direct- 
ness, or  abruptness  of  address  ; want  of  ceremony  in  man- 
ners; rudeness  of  manner  or  address:  as,  “honest  blunt- 
ness,” Dryden;  “ bluntness  of  speech,”  Boyle. 

To  keep  up  Friendship,  there  must  be  little  Addresses 
and  Applications,  whereas  Bluntness  spoils  it  quickly. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  23. 

blunt-witted  (hhmt'wit//ed),  a.  [<  blunt  4- 
wit  4-  -ed2.  Cf.  ME.  “ blunt  of  wytte,”  Prompt. 
Parv.]  Dull;  stupid. 

Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour  ! 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

blur  (bier),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  blurred,  ppr.  blur- 
ring. [=Sc.  More;  first  in  early  mod.  E.  blurre; 
perhaps  a deflected  form  of  blear,  early  mod.  E. 
Mere  (see  blear !),  but  it  may  be  an  independent 
formation.  Cf.  blot1,  blotch .]  I.  trans.  1.  To  ob- 
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scure  or  sully  (a  thing)  with  something  which 
detracts  from  its  fairness  or  beauty. 

The  usually  mirrored  surface  of  the  river  was  blurred 
by  an  infinity  of  raindrops.  Hawthorne,  Old  Manse,  I. 

2.  To  sully;  stain;  blemish:  as,  to  blur  one’s 
reputation. 

Never  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name, 

But  with  our  sword  we  wip’d  away  the  blot. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Tq  obscure  without  quite  effacing;  render 
indistinct ; confuse  and  bedim,  as  the  outlines 
of  a figure. 

One  low  light  betwixt  them  burnd, 

Blurr'd  by  the  creeping  mist. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

4.  To  dim  the  perception  or  susceptibility  of ; 
make  dull  or  insensible  to  impression : as,  blur- 
red eyesight;  to  blur  the  judgment. 

Her  eyes  are  blurred  with  the  lightning’s  glare.  N.  Drake. 
To  blur  out,  to  efface. 

We  saw  forked  flashes  once  and  again  . . . lighting  up 
the  valleys  for  a moment,  and  leaving  the  darkness  blacker 
...  as  the  storm  blurred  out  the  landscape  forty  miles 
away.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  228. 

To  blur  over,  to  obscure  by  a blur;  put  out  of  sight. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  blurs  in  writing, 
blur  (bier),  n.  [<  blur,  v.]  1.  A smudge  or 

smear,  such  as  that  made  by  brushing  writing 
or  painting  before  it  is  dry ; a blot  which  par- 
tially defaces  or  obscures. — 2.  Figuratively, 
a blot,  stain,  or  injury  affecting  character,  rep- 
utation, and  the  like. 

Her  raillyng  sette  a greate  blurre  on  myne  honestie  and 
good  name.  Udall,  tr.  of  Erasmus,  Luke  xviii. 

These  blurs  are  too  apparent  in  his  Life. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 
3.  A blurred  condition;  a dim,  confused  ap- 
pearance ; indistinctness. 

The  eye  learns  to  discriminate  colors,  and  shades  of 
color,  where  at  first  there  was  only  a vague  blur  of  feeling. 
G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  § 10. 
blurry  (bler'i),  a.  [<  blur,  n.,  4-  -yl.]  Full  of 
blurs ; confused  and  indistinct, 
blurt  (blert),  v.  [=  Sc.  Mirt  (see  blirt) ; appar. 
imitative,  with  the  initial  sound  as  in  blow1, 
blast , blash,  bluster , etc.,  and  the  final  sound 
as  in  spurt,  spirt,  squirt,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
utter  suddenly  or  inadvertently;  divulge  un- 
advisedly : commonly  with  out. 

Others  . . . cannot  hold,  but  blurt  out  those  words 
which  afterwards  they  are  forced  to  eat.  Hakewill. 

And  yet  the  truth  may  lose  its  grace, 

If  blurted  to  a person’s  face. 

Lloyd , The  Nightingale. 

At  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad,  staring  question  of, 
“ Madam,  will  you  marry  me?” 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 

2f.  To  treat  contemptuously. 

And,  I confess,  I never  was  so  blurted, 

Nor  never  so  abus’d. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  ii.  2. 
To  blurt  att,  to  speak  contemptuously  of ; ridicule. 

None  would  look  on  her, 

But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina’s  face ; 

Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at.  Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  4. 

n,  intrans.  I . To  puff  or  emit  tbe  breath  ex- 
plosively as  in  sleep,  or  contemptuously  as  in 
saying  “pooh”;  puff  in  scorn  or  with  a con- 
temptuous expression  of  the  lips. — 2.  To  burst 
out  weeping. 

blurt  (blert),  n.  [<  blurt,  v.]  A sudden  puff  or 
emission  of  the  breath,  especially  in  contempt, 
as  when  saying  “ pooh.” 
blush  (blush),  v.  [<  ME.  bluslien,  blusclien, 
blyschcn,  glow,  rarely  blush,  usually  look, 
glance,  prob.  < AS.  blyscan,  bliscan  (glossed 
rutilare),  glow,  = MLG.  bloschen,  LG.  bliisken, 
blush;  cf.  AS.  *blysian,  in  comp,  ablisian  for 
*dblysian,  blush  (verbal  n.  ablysuny,  ablysgung, 
blushing),  = MD.  blosen,  D.  blozen  = MLG. 
blosen,  blush ; connected  with  AS.  blysa,  blisa, 
also  blysige,  a torch,  *blys  (in  comp,  bwlblys),  a 
flame,  = MLG.  bins,  LG.  bliise,  a flame,  = Sw. 
bloss  = Dan.  bins,  a torch;  LG.  bliisen,  set  on 
fire,  inflame,  = Sw.  blossa,  blaze,  = Dan.  blusse, 
blaze,  flame,  blush  in  the  face ; from  the  noun. 
Not  phonetically  connected,  though  prob.  no- 
tionally  associated,  with  Ware1:  see  blaze1,  ».] 
I.  intrans.  If.  To  shine,  as  the  sun. — 2f.  To 
glance  ; look.  [In  these  senses  only  in  Middle 
English;  but  see  blush,  n.,  1,  2.] 

Tyl  on  a hyl  that  I asspyed 
& blusched  on  the  burghe,  as  I forth  dreued. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  979. 

3.  To  become  red  in  the  face  ; redden  all  over 
the  face : especially  from  modesty,  embarrass- 
ment, confusion,  or  shame. 

Ask  him  a question, 

He  blushes  like  a girl,  and  answers  little. 

Fletcher , Rule  a Wife,  i.  1. 


blush 
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hoar 


In  the  presence  of  the  shameless  and  unblushing  the  bluster  (blus'ter),  V.  [Origin  obscure.  Hardly 
young  offender  is  ashamed  to  blush.  Buckminster,  connected  with  ME.  blusteren,  wander  about 

aimlessly,  = LG.  blustern , blister n,  flutter  about 
anxiously ; but  prob.  one  of  the  imitative  words 


4.  To  appear  as  if  blushing ; exhibit  a red  or 
roseate  hue ; bloom  freshly  or  modestly. 

The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loth  to  set, 

But  stay’d,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  5. 

Full  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

5.  To  be  ashamed:  with  at  or  for. 

He  blushes  for  the  “ disingenuousness  of  the  most  de- 
voted worshipper  of  speculative  truth.” 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  19. 

ii.  tram.  1.  To  make  red.  [Bare.] 

Which  [blood]  . . . ne’er  returneth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
2.  To  express,  show,  or  make  known  by  blush- 
ing, or  by  a change  of  color  similar  to  a blush. 
[Bare  and  poetical.] 

Pass  the  happy  news, 

Blush  it  thro’  the  West. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xvii. 
blush  (blush),  n.  [<  ME.  blusch,  gleam,  glimpse ; 
from  the  verb.]  If.  A gleam. 

To  bide  a blisful  blusch  of  the  bry3t  sunne. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (ed.  Morris),  1.  520. 

2.  A glance;  glimpse;  look;  view:  obsolete 
except  in  the  phrase  at  first  blush. 


attached  loosely  to  what  is  felt  to  be  the  com- 
mon root  of  blow t,  blast.  The  E.  Fries,  blustern, 
bluster,  freq.  of  bliissen,  var.  of  blasen  (=  E. 
blazed),  blow,  is  appar.  a parallel  formation.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  roar  and  be  tumultuous,  as 
wind;  blow  boisterously:  as,  the  storm  blus- 
ters without. 

Bluster  the  winds  and  tides. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

2.  To  be  loud,  noisy,  or  swaggering*;  swagger, 
as  a turbulent  or  boasting  person ; utter  loud 
empty  menaces  or  protests. 

Your  ministerial  directors  blustered  like  tragic  tyrants 
here.  Burke,  American  Taxation. 

Let  your  demagogues  lead  crowds,  lest  they  lead  armies  ; 
let  them  bluster,  lest  they  massacre. 

Macaulay,  Conversation  between  Cowley  and  Milton. 

3f.  [Only  in  ME. ; perhaps  a different  word. 
Cf.  LG.  blustern,  blistern,  flutter  in  alarm.]  To 
wander  or  run  about  aimlessly. 

That  thay  blustered  as  blynde  as  bayard  wat3  euer. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  886. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  compel  or  force  by  mere 
bluster.  [Rare.] 


At  the  first  blush  we  thought  they  had  beene  shippes 
come  from  France.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  336. 

This  sounds,  at  first  blush,  very  neat,  if  not  even  very 
profound  ; but  a closer  examination  dissolves  it  into 
nothing.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  618. 

3.  Look ; resemblance : as,  she  has  a blush  of 
her  father.  [North.  Eng.]  [Hence,  collective- 
ly, an  assembly,  company,  in  the  isolated  ex- 
ample, a blush  of  boyes  = a company  of  boys 
(“Book  of  St.  Albans”)*] — 4.  The  suffusion  of 


He  meant  to  bluster  all  princes  into  a perfect  obedi- 
ence. Fuller. 

2.  To  utter  with  bluster,  or  with  noise  and  vio- 
lence : generally  with  out  or  forth. 

Bloweth  and  blustereth  out  . . . blasphemy. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  374. 
To  bluster  downt,  to  blow  down  with  violence,  as  of 
the  wind. 


By  a tempestuous  gust  bluster  down  the  house. 

. _ Seasonable  Sermons,  p.  26. 

* ™ “S  ^°1<^t.hr0Ugh  bluster  (blus'ter),  n.  [(.bluster,  «.]  1.  The 

noise  or  a storm  or  of  violent  wind;  a blast ; a 


confusion,  shame,  diffidence,  or  the  like. 

If  impious  acts 

Have  left  thee  blood  enough  to  make  a blush, 

I’ll  paint  it  on  thy  cheeks. 

. Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  3. 
Her  blush  of  maiden  shame.  Bryant,  Autumn  Woods. 

6.  A red  or  reddish  color;  a rosy  tint. 

And  light’s  last  blushes  tinged  the  distant  hills. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  Uncertainty,  i. 
To  put  to  the  blush,  to  cause  to  blush  or  be  ashamed, 
blusher  (blush'er),  n.  One  who  blushes,  or  is 
given  to  blushing. 

Mulattoes  are  often  great  blushers,  blush  succeeding 
blush  over  their  faces. 

Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  320. 


gust. 

The  skies  look  grimly 
And  threaten  present  blusters. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  3. 

2.  A boisterous  blast,  or  loud  tumultuous  noise. 
The  brazen  trumpet’s  bluster.  Sunft,  Prometheus. 

3.  Noisy  but  empty  talk  or  menace;  swagger; 
boisterous  self-assertion. 

A coward  makes  a great  deal  more  bluster  than  a man 
of  honour.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  real  weather  gods  are  free  from  brag  and  bluster. 

The  Century,  XXV.  674. 

= Syn.  3.  Turbulence,  boasting,  bragging,  bullying 


blushett  (blush'et),  n.  [<  blush  + -ef.]  A little  blusteration  (blus-te-ra'shon),  n.  [<  bluster  + 
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blusher ; a modest  young  girl. 

Go  to,  little  blushet.  B.  Jonson,  Entertainments. 

blushful  (blush'ful),  a . [<  blush  + -ful.~\  Full 

of  blushes. 

From  his  [the  sun’s]  ardent  look  the  turning  Spring 
Averts  her  blushful  face.  Thomson,  Summer,  1.  7. 

The  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene. 

Keats,  Ode  to  Nightingale. 

Hushfully  (blush' ful -i),  adv.  With  many 
blushes. 

blushing  (blush'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  blush,  r.  ] 
The  act  of  becoming  red  in  the  face  through 
modesty,  confusion,  or  shame ; suffusion  with 
a roseate  tint. 

The  blushings  of  the  evening. 

J.  Spencer,  Prodigies,  p.  146. 


- ation .]  Noisy  boasting;  blustering;  boister- 
ous conduct.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Amer.] 
blusterer  (blus'ter-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  blusters ; especially,  a swaggerer ; a 
bully ; a noisy,  boastful,  or  boisterous  fellow. 
Sometime  a blusterer , that  the  ruffle  knew 
Of  court,  of  city.  Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  58. 

blustering  (blus'ter-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  blus- 
ter, v.~\  1.  Stormy;  windy;  tempestuous:  as, 

blustering  weather ; “a  blustering  day,”  Shah., 
1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. — 2.  Noisy;  violent;  self-as- 
serting; swaggering:  as,  a blustering  fellow. 

A policy  of  blustering  menace  and  arrogant  interference. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  XXXIX.  410. 

blusteringly  (blus'ter-ing-li),  adv.  In  a blus- 
tering manner. 


Blushing  is  the  most  peculiar  and  the  most  human  of  blusterous,  bluStrOUS  (blus'ter-us,  -trus),  a. 


all  expressions.  Monkeys  redden  from  passion,  but  it 
would  require  an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  to 
make  us  believe  that  any  animal  could  hlush. 

Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  310. 
blushing  (blush'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  blush,  i’.] 
1 . Modest ; hashful ; given  to  blushing  or  suf- 
fused with  blushes : as,  a blushing  maiden. — 2. 
Freshly  blooming;  roseate,  literally  or  figura- 
tively. 

The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  rose. 

Prior , The  Garland. 

To-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
blushingly  (blush'ing-li),  adv.  In  a blushing 
manner ; with  blushes  ; modestly, 
blushless  (blush'les),  a.  [<  blush  + -less.'] 


1 . Noisy ; tempestuous  ; 


[<  bluster  + -oms.] 
rough;  stormy. 

Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life ! 

For  a more  blust’rous  birth  had  never  babe. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  1. 

2.  Violent;  truculent;  swaggering, 
blustery  (blus'ter-i),  a.  [<  bluster  + -y1.]  Blus- 
tering; blusterous;  raging;  noisy. 

A hollow,  blustery,  pusillanimous,  and  unsound  [char- 
acter]. Carlyle,  Life  of  Sterling. 

blustrous,  a.  See  blusterous. 

-bly.  A termination  of  adverbs.  See  the  ety- 
mology of  -ble. 

blype  (blip),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  1.  A 
shred;  a piece  of  skin  rubbed  off.  Burns. — 2. 
A stroke  or  blow.  [Scotch.] 
hlythet,  a-.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  blithe. 


Without  a hlush ; unblushing;  past  blushing  ;*B.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
impudent;  barefaced;  shameless:  as,  “blush-  B.  M.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Min- 
less  crimes,”  Sandys.  *ing  Engineering. 

blushwort  (blush'wfert),  n.  A name  given  to 
cultivated  species  of  lEschynan  thus. 


blushy  (blush'i),  a.  [<  blush  + -?/!.]  Like  a 
blush  ; having  the  color  of  a blush.  [Bare.] 
Blossoms  of  apples  ...  are  blushy. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 507. 


B.  Mus.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
bolt,  a.,  pron.,  and  conj.  [ME.,  also  boo,  < AS. 
ba,  fern,  (in  ME.  common  and  neut.),  with  begen 
(ME.  be%en,  beien,  beyne,  bayne,  beie,  beye,  baye), 

masc.,  bu,  neut., Goth,  bai,  m.,  ba,  neut.,  = 

(with  a prefix)  L.  am-bo  = Gr.  au-do,  both  (see 


ambi-,  ampin-),  = (with  an  added  element)  Ioel. 
badhir,  etc.,  ME.  bathe,  botlie,  mod.  E.  both : 
see  both .]  The  earlier  word  for  both. 
bo2  (bo),  interj.  [Also  written  boh  and  formerly 
also  boe;  a mere  exclamation.  Cf.  D.  “hij  kan 
hoe  noch  ha  zeggen,”  equiv.  to  E.  “he  cannot 
say  bo  to  a goose.”  Cf.  ftoo1.]  An  exclamation 
used  to  inspire  surprise  or  fright ; especially,  a 
cry  uttered  by  children  to  frighten  their  fellows. 
Also  boo. 

I’ll  rather  put  on  my  flashing  red  nose  and  my  flaming 
face,  and  come  wrapped  in  a calf’s  skin,  and  cry  bo,  bo ! 
I’ll  fray  the  scholar,  I warrant  thee. 

Old  Play,  Wily  Beguiled. 
Not  able  to  say  bo ! to  a goose,  very  foolish  or  timid, 
b.  O.  A common  abbreviation  in  stock-ex- 
change  reports  and  documents  of  buyer’s  op- 
tion : as,  b.  o.  3 (that  is,  at  the  buyers  option 
within  3 days). 

boa  (bo'a),  u.  [NL.  boa,  < Tupi  boya,  also 
moya,  serpent;  cf.  Guarani  mboi,  adder;  W. 
Ind.  (Boriquen)  boba,  serpent.]  1.  [cap.]  In 
herpet.,  a genus  of  very  large  non-venomotis 
serpents,  of  the  family  Boidse,  notable  for 
their  power  of  constriction.  It  was  formerly 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  modern  family,  and  included 
all  the  boas,  anacondas,  etc.,  but  is  now  restricted  to 
certain  South  American  species  congeneric  with  Boa 


Boa  (Boa  constrictor ). 


constrictor.  The  genus  includes  some  of  the  largest 
known  serpents  (sometimes  more  than  20  feet  long),  ca- 
pable of  enveloping  and  crushing  mammals  as  large  as  a 
deer. 

2.  In  ordinary  language,  some  large  serpent, 
as  a boa-constrictor,  anaconda,  or  python ; any 
member  of  the  family  Boidse  or  Fythonidse. — 3. 
A long  wrap  of  fur,  feathers,  frilled  silk,  or 
ribbons,  worn  by  women  round  the  neck. 

boa-constrictor  (bo'  a-kpn-strik'tor),  n.  A 
name  popularly  applied  to  any  large  serpent 
of  the  family  Boidce  or  Pythonidce:  same  as 
boa,  2. 

boalee  (bo'a-le),  n»  [<  boyari,  the  Bengalese 
native  name.]  A fish  of  the  family  Siluridce, 
Wallago  attu,  which  has  been  also  named  Silit- 
rus  boalis , inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  India 
and  Burma.  It  has  a long  body,  deeply  cleft  mouth, 
forked  caudal,  very  long  anal,  and  small  dorsal.  It  attains 
a length  of  about  6 feet,  and  is  edible. 

In  India  the  jawbone  of  the  boalee  fish  (Silurus  boalis) 
is  employed  by  the  natives  about  Docca.  The  teeth, 
being  small,  recurved,  and  closely  set,  act  as  a fine  comb 
for  carding  cotton. 

Simmonds,  Com.  Products  of  the  Sea,  p.  255. 

Boanerges  (bo-a-ner'jez),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  < Gr.  Bo- 
avepyeg,  from  an  Aramaic  form  equiv.  to  Heb. 
bne  liargem,  sons  of  thunder  (<  hue,  pi.  of  ben, 
son,  + ha,  the,  + ra’am,  thunder),  or  to  the 
synonymous  Heb.  bve  regesh. ] 1 . Sons  of  thun- 
der : a name  given  by  Christ  to  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples, James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebedee. 

And  he  surnamed  them  Boanerges,  which  is,  The  sons 
of  thunder.  Mark  iii.  17. 

Hence  — 2.  sing.  A name  sometimes  given  to  a 
vociferous  preacher  or  orator. 

boar1  (bor),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bore  ; 
< ME.  boor,  bore,  bor,  < AS.  bar  = OS.  her  {-sum, 
swine)  = D.  beer  = MLG.  ber,  LG.  ber  =OHG. 
ber,  MHG.  ber,  a boar,  G.  bar,  a young  boar. 
Cf.  Russ,  borovu,  a boar.]  I.  n.  1.  The  male 
of  swine  (not  castrated). — 2.  A military  engine 

used  in  the  middle  ages.  Grose Ethiopian  wild 

boar.  Same  as  halluf.—  Wild  boar  (Sus  scrofa  or  aper), 
an  ungulate  or  hoofed  mammal,  family  Suidce,  the  origi- 
nal of  the  tame  hog.  Wild  boars  are  found  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  excepting  the  British  islands  (where,  however, 
they  formerly  abounded),  and  also  in  the  greater  part  of 
Asia,  and  on  the  Barbary  coast  of  Africa.  The  wild  boar 
differs  in  several  respects  from  the  tame  species ; its  body 
is  smaller,  its  snout  longer,  and  its  ears  (which  are  always 
black)  rounder  and  shorter ; its  color  is  iron-gray,  inclin- 
ing to  black.  The  tusks,  formed  by  the  enlarged  canine 
teeth,  are  larger  than  those  of  the  tame  boar,  being  some- 
times nearly  a foot  in  length.  The  chase  of  the  wild  boar 
is  one  of  the  most  exciting  sports  of  Europe  and  India. 


boar 


Wild  Boar  ( Sus  scro/a). 

In  heraldry  the  wild  boar  is  represented  with  large  tusks 
and  open  mouth. 

II.  a.  Male : as,  a hoar  squirrel. 
boar2t,  boar3t.  Obsolete  spelling  of  bore1, 
i,bore 2. 

board  (bord),  n.  [Under  this  form  and  the  cog- 
nate forms  in  the  other  languages  are  merged 
two  different  words : (1)  ME.  bord,  boord , borde, 
< AS.  bord,  a board,  plank,  table,  shield,  = OS. 
bord  = OPries.  bord  — D.  bord  = MLG.  bort, 
LG.  boord  = Icel.  bordh  = OHG.  MHG.  bort,  G. 
bord,  bort  = Sw.  and  Dan.  bord  = Goth,  baurd 
(in  fotu-baurd,  ‘footboard,’  footstool),  neut.,  a 
board,  plank,  table  (in  AS.  also  shield);  (2) 
ME.  bord,  boord,  borde,  < AS.  bord  (=  OS.  bord 
= D.  boord  = MLG.  bort,  LG.  boord  = OHG. 
MHG.  bort,  G.  bord  = Icel.  bordh  = Sw.  Dan. 
bord),  masc.  (and,  by  confusion  with  the  pre- 
ceding, neut.),  border,  brim,  rim,  side,  esp. 
side  of  a ship.  From  the  Teut.  comes  P.  bord 
= OSp.  borda,  Sp.  bordo  = Pg.  bordo  = It. 
bordo,  side,  edge,  esp.  in  the  nautical  use, 
whence  in  E.  some  uses  of  board,  n.  and  v., 
after  the  P.  Hence  border,  etc.  Connection  of 
the  two  original  words  is  uncertain.  Another 
form  of  AS.  bord,  a plank,  appears  transposed 
in  AS.  bred,  a board,  flat  surface,  E.  dial,  brede, 
a board,  = OD.  bred,  D.  herd,  a floor,  = OHG. 
MHG.  bret,  G.  brett,  a board,  plank,  = Sw. 
brade  = Dan.  brcedt,  board.  Not  connected  with 
broad,  as  is  usually  supposed.  Cf.  Ir.  Gael. 
Com.  bord  = W.  bord  and  bwrdd,  a board, 
table.]  1.  A piece  of  timber  sawed  thin,  and 
of  considerable  length  and  breadth  compared 
with  the  thickness.  The  name  is  usually  given  to 
pieces  of  timber  (in  this  and  similar  forms  called  lumber 
in  the  United  States)  more  than  4)  inches  wide  and  less 
than  2 inches  thick.  Thicker  pieces  of  the  same  form 
are  called  planks,  and  narrower  ones  battens.  When 
boards  are  thinner  on  one  edge  than  on  the  other,  they 
are  called  feather-edged  boards;  and  to  riven  pieces  of 
this  kind,  not  more  than  3 feet  long,  used  for  roofing,  the 
name  board  is  exclusively  applied  in  the  southern  United 
States. 

But  ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  1.  3. 
2.  A table,  especially  as  being  used  to  place 
food  on. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  . . . 

She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  343. 

Hence  — 3.  ( a ) That  which  is  served  on  a 
board  or  table ; entertainment;  food;  diet. 
Sometimes  white  lilies  did  their  leaves  afford, 

With  wholesome  poppy-flowers,  to  mend  his  homely  board. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgies,  iv. 

They  . . . suffer  from  cold  and  hunger  in  their  flreless 
houses  and  at  their  meagre  boards. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 
(6)  Provision  for  a person’s  daily  meals,  or 
food  and  lodging,  especially  as  furnished  by 
agreement  or  for  a price : applied  also  to  the 
like  provision  for  horses  and  other  animals. 
Board  without  lodging  is  often  distinguished  either  as 
day-board  or  table-board. 

4.  A table  at  which  a council  or  the  session 
of  a tribunal  is  held. 

I wish  the  king  would  be  pleased  sometimes  to  be  pres- 
ent at  that  board  ; it  adds  a majesty  to  it.  Bacon. 

Better  acquainted  with  affairs  than  any  other  who  sat 
then  at  that  board.  Clarendon. 

Hence,  by  metonymy — 5.  A number  of  per- 
sons having  the  management,  direction,  or 
superintendence  of  some  public  or  private  of- 
fice or  trust : as,  a board  of  directors ; the  board 
of  trade ; the  board  of  health ; a school-froard. 

The  honourable  board  of  council.  Shak. , Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 

Boards  partake  of  a part  of  the  inconveniences  of  larger 
assemblies.  Their  decisions  are  slower,  their  energy  less, 
their  responsibility  more  diffused.  They  will  not  have  the 
same  abilities  and  knowledge  as  an  administration  by  sin- 
gle men.  A.  Hamilton , Works,  I.  154. 

6.  A flat  slab  of  wood  used  for  some  specific 
purpose:  as,  an  ironing-board ; a bak e-board; 
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a knif e-board. — 7.  A tablet ; especially,  a tab- 
let upon  which  public  notices  are  written,  or 
to  which  they  are  affixed:  as,  a notic e-board; 
a bulletin-froard. — 8.  A table,  tablet,  or  frame 
on  which  games  are  played:  as,  a chess-  or 
backgammon-feoard;  a bagatelle-froard. — 9.  pi. 
The  stage  of  a theater:  as,  to  go  upon  the 
boards , to  leave  the  boards  (that  is,  to  enter 
upon  or  leave  the  theatrical  profession). 

Our  place  on  the  boards  may  be  taken  by  better  and 
younger  mimes.  Thackeray. 

There  is  not  — never  was — any  evidence  that  Lodge,  who 
was  a very  meagre  dramatist,  ever  trod  the  boards. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  107. 

10.  A kind  of  thick  stiff  paper;  a sheet  form- 
ed by  layers  of  paper  pasted  together ; paste- 
board: usually  employed  in  compounds:  as, 
card  board,  millboard,  Bristol-ftoard.  Hence  — 

11.  In  bookbinding , one  of  the  two  stiff  covers 
on  the  sides  of  a book.  By  a book  in  boards  is  usually 
to  be  understood  a book  that  has  the  boards  covered  only 
with  paper,  in  distinction  from  one  which  is  covered  with 
cloth  or  leather.  The  boards  were  at  first  made  of  wood, 
but  are  now  made  of  hard-pressed  rough  paper-stock  and 
shredded  rope.  Often  abbreviated  to  bds. 

The  boards  used  in  bookbinding  are  formed  of  the  pulp 
obtained  from  refuse  brown  paper,  old  rope,  straw,  or 
other  vegetable  material  more  or  less  fibrous. 

Ure,  Diet.,  1. 421. 

12.  pi.  In  printing , thin  sheets  of  very  hard 
paper-stock  placed  between  printed  sheets  in 
a press  to  remove  the  indentation  of  impres- 
sion: distinctively  called  press-boards. — 13. 
Naut . : (a)  The  deck  and  interior  of  a ship  or 
boat:  used  in  the  phrase  on  board , aboard.  ( b ) 
The  side  of  a ship. 

Now  board  to  board  the  rival  vessels  row.  Dryden. 
( c ) The  line  over  which  a ship  runs  between 
tack  and  tack. — 14.  In  mining , as  generally 
used  in  England:  (a)  Nearly  equivalent  to 
breast , as  used  among  Pennsylvania  miners. 
See  breast,  (b)  An  equivalent  of  cleat,  in  York- 
shire, when  the  coal  is  worked  parallel  to  the  cleat,  it  is 
said  to  be  worked  board  or  bord,  the  more  usual  term  else- 
where being  face  on : when  worked  at  right  angles  to  the 
cleat,  the  term  used  is  end  on. — Academy  board.  See 
academy.—  Binders’  board.  See  binder.— Board  and 

5)illar,  in  coal-mining,  a method  of  winning  coal.  See  pil- 
ar and  breast,  under  pillar. — Board  of  control,  direc- 
tors, equalization,  health,  ordnance,  trade,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— Board  on  board,  board  and  board  (naut.), 
side  by  side.— By  the  board,  over  the  ship’s  side.— 
From  bed  and  board.  See  bed^.—  London  board,  a 
variety  of  sized  cardboard. — On  board,  on  or  in  a snip 
or  conveyance.— Police  board.  See  police.— To  begin 
the  board  t,  to  take  a seat  at  the  head  of  the  table ; take 
precedence  at  table. 

Ful  ofte  tyme  he  hadde  the  bord  bygonne 
Aboven  alle  naciouns  in  Pruce. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  52. 
To  go  by  the  board,  (a)  Naut.,  said  of  a mast  which  is 
broken  off  a short  distance  above  the  deck.  Hence — (b) 
To  be  completely  destroyed  or  carried  away.— To  keep 
one’s  name  on  the  boards,  at  Cambridge  University, 
to  remain  a member  of  a college : in  allusion  to  the  custom 
there  of  inscribing  the  names  of  members  on  a board  or 
tablet.— To  make  a board,  to  make  a stretch  on  any 
tack  when  a ship  is  working  to  windward. — To  make  a 
good  board,  to  get  well  on  in  a stretch  to  windward. — 
To  make  a half  board  (naut.),  to  luff  into  the  wind  till 
the  headway  ceases,  and  then  to  fill  away  on  the  same 
tack.— To  make  a stern  board,  to  force  a ship  astern 
by  the  sails.— To  make  short  boards,  to  tack  frequent- 
ly.— To  sweep  the  board,  in  gaming,  to  take  everything ; 
★pocket  all  the  stakes. 

board  (bord),  v.  [<  board,  n.  In  sense  8, 
after  F.  aborder , come  to,  accost : see  aboard 2, 
abordX , w.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cover  with  boards : 
inclose  or  close  up  with  boards ; lay  or  spread 
with  boards:  often  with  up,  in,  or  over . — 2.  In 
leather-manuf.,  to  rub  (leather)  with  a pommel 
or  graining-board,  in  order  to  give  it  a granu- 
lar appearance,  and  make  it  supple. 

If  after  “ stoning  out”  the  leather  should  require  soften- 
ing, it  is  boarded.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  431. 

3.  To  place  at  board:  as,  lie  hoarded  his  son 
with  Mrs.  So-and-so. — 4.  To  furnish  with  food, 
or  food  and  lodging,  for  a compensation:  as, 
his  landlady  hoards  him  at  a reasonable  price. 

He  was  . . . boarded  and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the 
farmers  whose  children  he  instructed. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  421. 
6.  To  come  up  alongside  of  (in  order  to  at- 
tack); fall  aboard  of. — 6.  To  go  on  board  of 
(a  vessel).  Specifically — (a)  To  embark,  (b)  To  hail 
and  enter  officially,  as  a custom-house  or  other  officer, 
(c)  To  enter  by  force,  or  in  a hostile  manner. 

’ You  board  an  enemy  to  capture  her,  and  a stranger  to 
receive  news  or  make  communications.  Totten. 

7f.  To  put  on  board;  stowaway. 

The  seamen  call ; shall  we  board  your  trunks  ? 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Changeling,  i.  1. 

8f.  To  approach ; accost ; make  advances  to. 
Him  the  Prince  with  gentle  court  did  bord. 

Spenser,  F,  Q.,  II.  ix.  2. 


board-wages 

In  his  next  pithy  symbol  I dare  not  board  him,  for  he 
passes  all  the  seven  wise  Masters  of  Greece. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

9f.  To  border  on ; approach. 

The  stubborne  Newre  whose  waters  gray 
By  fair  Kilkenny  and  Rossepontd  boord. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IY.  xi.  43. 

To  board  out.  (a)  To  exclude  with  boards  or  by  board- 
ing. (b)  To  send  out  to  board ; hire  or  procure  the  board 
of  elsewhere:  as,  to  board  out  a child  or  a horse. — To 
board  up.  (a)  To  stop  or  close  by  putting  up  boards : as, 
to  board  up  a road,  (b)  To  shut  in  with  boards : as,  to 
board  up  a flock  of  chickens,  (c)  To  case  with  boards : as, 
to  board,  up  a room  or  a house. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  take  one’s  meals,  or  be 
supplied  with  both  food  and  lodging,  in  the 
house  of  another,  at  a fixed  price. 

We  are  several  of  us,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  board 
in  the  same  house.  Spectator,  No.  296. 

2.  Naut.,  to  tack. 

boardable  (bor'da-bl),  a.  [<  hoard,  v.,  + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  boarded,  as  a ship, 
board-clip  (bord'klip),  n.  A spring-clasp  for 
holding  sheets  of  paper  upon  a hoard,  desk,  or 
printer’s  case. 

board-cutter  (bord'kut//er),  n.  A bookbinders’ 
machine  for  cutting  millboards  for  the  covers 
of  books. 

boarder  (bor'der),  ».  One  who  boards,  (a)  One 
who  gets  his  meals,  or  both  meals  and  lodging,  in  the 
house  of  another  for  a price  agreed  upon. 

There’s  a boarder  in  the  floor  above  me ; and,  to  my  tor- 
ture, he  practises  music.  Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 
(b)  pi.  On  a man-of-war,  the  officers  and  men  detailed  to 
attack  an  enemy  by  boarding.  They  are  armed  with  cut- 
lases  and  pistols. 

boarding  (bor'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  hoard, 
v.]  1.  Wooden  boards  collectively. 

The  supply  of  material,  wood,  and  boarding  tor  build- 
ing, repairing,  or  constructing  public  and  sacred  build- 
ings. Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Communities,  p.  299. 

2.  Boards  put  together,  as  in  a fence  or  a floor. 
— 3.  The  operation  of  rubbing  leather  with  a 
pommel  or  graining-board  to  make  it  granular 
and  supple,  after  it  has  been  shaved,  daubed, 
and  dried. — 4.  The  act  of  entering  a ship,  es- 
pecially by  assault. — 5.  The  practice  of  obtain- 
ing one’s  food,  or  both  food  and  lodging,  in  the 
home  of  another,  for  a stipulated  charge. — 
Buffer  boarding,  in  carp.,  a style  of  boarding  in  which 
one  hoard  projects  and  partly  covers  another,  and  in  its 
turn  is  partly  covered  by  still  another,  as  in  clapboarding. 

boarding-clerk  (bor'ding-klerk),  n.  The  em- 
ployee of  a custom-house  agent  or  shipping 
firm  whose  duty  is  to  communicate  with  ships 
on  their  arrival  in  port.  [Eng.] 
boarding-house  (bor'ding-hous),  n.  A house  of 
entertainment,  more  home-like  than  a hotel  or 
restaurant,  where  persons  are  furnished  with 
hoard  for  a fixed  price. 

boarding-joist  (bor'ding-joist),  n.  One  of  the 
joists  in  naked  flooring  to  which  the  boards  are 
fastened. 

boarding-machine  (bor'ding-ma-shen"),  m.  A 
machine  for  rubbing  the  surface  of  leather  to 
raise  the  grain. 

boarding-nettings  (b6r'ding-net"ingz),  n.  pi. 
Nettings  of  small  rope  or  wire  fixed  around  the 
bulwarks  of  a ship  to  prevent  her  from  being 
boarded.  See  netting. 

boarding-officer  (bor'ding-of"i-ser),  n.  An  offi- 
cer of  the  custom-house  who  boards  ships  on 
their  arrival  in  port  in  order  to  examine  their 
papers  and  to  prevent  smuggling, 
boarding-pike  (bor'ding-pik),  n.  A short  pike 
used  in  naval  warfare  in  boarding  or  in  repel- 
ling boarders.  See  half-pilce. 
boarding-school  (bor'ding-skol),  n.  A school 
which  provides  board  for  its  pupils ; a school 
at  which  the  pupils  are  fed  and  lodged, 
board-rack  (bord'rak),  n.  In  printing,  a rack 
for  sliding  shelves  (called  letter-boards)  on 
which  to  lay  away  composed  type, 
board-rule  (bord'rol),  n.  A figured  scale  for 
finding  the  number  of  square  feet  in  a board, 
without  calculation. 

board-school  (bord'skol),  n.  Formerly  in 
Great  Britain,  an  elementary  public  school 
under  the  management  of  a school-board 
elected  by  the  rate-payers  of  a district.  By  the 
Education  Act  of  1902  the  school-board  was  abolished  and 
the  management  transferred  to  local  educational  authori- 
ties. The  board-schools  (numbering  about  6,000)  were 
termed  by  this  act  provided  schools, 
board-wages  (bord'wa/gez),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A 
fixed  payment  made  to  domestic  servants  in 
lieu  of  board,  especially  when  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  live  out  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence from  home  of  their  employers. 

Hot  enough  is  left  him  to  supply 

Board-wages,  or  a footman’s  livery.  Dryden. 


boar-fish 

boar-fish  (bor'fish),  n.  A name  applied  to  vari- 
ous dissimilar  fishes  which  have  a projecting 
snout,  (a)  In  England,  the  Capros  aper,  a fish  of  the 
family  Caproidce.  It  has  the  power  of  extending  and 
contracting  its  mouth  at  will.  When  extended  the  mouth 
takes  the  form  of  a hog’s  snout,  whence  the  name.  It  is 
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boast2  (bost),  v.  t.  [Origin  unknown ; perhaps 
a corruption  of  bosh  l,  q.  v.]  1.  In  masonry, 

to  dress  off  the  surface  of  a stone  with  a broad 
chisel  and  mallet. — 2.  In  scalp.,  to  reduce  or- 
naments or  other  work  to  their  general  contour 
or  form  preparatory  to  working  out  the  details, 
boast-  (host),  n.  [Appar.  in  allusion  to  the 


ball’s  rubbing  or  scraping  the  wall;  < boast*,  v—x-v,  ... 
n.]  In  tennis,  a stroke  by  which  the  ball  is  boa:tabie  (bo 


boat’s-gripes 

Our  little  Arno  is  not  boated  like  the  Thames. 

Walpole,  Letters,  1.  39. 
To  boat  the  oars,  to  take  them  out  of  the  rowlocka 
and  place  them  fore  and  aft  on  the  thwarts. 

II.  mtrans.  To  go  in  a boat;  row. 

I boated  over,  ran 
My  craft  aground. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 


>'ta-bl),  a.  [<  boat  + -able.}  Navi- 


Boar-fish  (Capros  aper). 


driven  against  the  waif  of  “a  court  aTan^acute  J =a¥e  by  boats  or  small  river-craft, 
angle.  The  rubbing  against  the  wall  makes  b9atag,e  (bo  tag),  n.  [<  boat  + -age.']  1.  Car- 
the  ball  spin.  riage  by  boat,  or  the  charge  for  carrying  by 

boastancet,  n.  [<  boasfi  + -ance.]  Boastimr  boat.— ^ 2f.  Boats  collectively .—  3.  The  aggre- 
Cliaucer.  gate  carrying  capacity  of  the  boats  belonging 

boaster1  (bos'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  hosier,  bostour,  to  asMP- 
\ bosten , boast.]  One  who  boasts,  glories,  or  It  is  generally  assumed  that  sufficient  boatage  is  invari- 
vaunts  with  exaggeration,  or  ostentatiously;  a * y Provided.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  cxv.  166. 

bragger.  ' boatblll  (bot'bil),  n.  A South  American  bird, 

Cochlearia  (or  Cancroma)  cochlearia,  related  to 

T,  h A TIM!  O M OT*r>n  ci  • r. . .1  A*  n i 


6 inches  long,  and  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  At-  I, on  M r/  t.  .o  i . _ 

lantic  northward  to  the  British  coasts.  (6)  In  New  Zea-  oyster  (bos  ter),  n.  [<  boast 2 + -er1.]  A ,,  y-  — w 

land,  the  Cyttus  australis,  a species  of  the  family  Zenidce.  broad  chisel  used  in  rough-hewing  and  dressing  tne  true  berons : so  named  from  the  shape  and 
It  is  related  to  the  john-dory,  but  has  a rough  skin  and  is  off  the  surface  of  a stone ; a boasting-chisel 

jg  boastful  (bost'ful),  a.  [<  ME  bostful,<  host, 


s'-  piai-co  aim  uic  uiauK  imerai  spots.  (C) 
In  southern  Australia  (Melbourne,  etc.),  the  Pentaceropsis 
recurvirostris,  a species  of  the  family  Pentacerotidce.  It  is 
esteemed  as  a food-fish. 

boarish  (bor'ish),  a.  [<  boar  + -fcfci.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a boar ; resembling  a boar ; swin- 
ish; sensual;  cruel. 

In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fangs. 

Sliak.,  Lear,  iii.  7. 

boar-spear  (bor'sper),  n.  [<  ME.  boresper,  < 
AS.  barspere , < bar,  boar,  4-  spere,  spear.]  A 
spear  used  in  hunting  boars. 

boar-stag  ,(bor'_stag),  n.  A gelded  boar. 


boast,  4-  -fulf\  Given  to  boasting ; vaunting ; 
bragging.  & ’ 

Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a squire. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  1.  151. 
Let  boastful  eloquence  declaim 
Of  honor,  liberty,  and  fame. 

Whittier,  Prisoner  for  Debt. 

boastfully  (bost'ful-i),  adv.  In  a boastful 
manner. 

boastfulness  (bost' ful -nes),  n.  [<  boastful  4- 
-ness.  j The  state  or  quality  of  being  boastful. 


boar  s-tusk  Cborz  tusk),  n.  A common  name  boasting1  (bos  tmg),w.  [<  ME.  hosting;  verbal 

entalium . J.  B.  n.  of  boast1,  v.~\  A glorying  or  vaunting  • " 

fill  AK  AClf  AVltntlAlin  . T • l ® ^ 


— — m IV.  XX  wiumv. 

given  to  shells  of  the  genus  Dentalium 
Sowerby,  Jr. 
boart  (bort),  n.  Same  as  bort. 
boast1  (bost),  v.  [<  ME.  bosten,  boosten,  < bost, 
boast:  origin  unknown.  The  W.  bostio,  bos- 
tian  = Corn,  bostye  = Gael,  bosd,  boast,  are 
from  the  E.]  I.  intrans.  It.  To  threaten;  ut- 
ter a threat. — 2.  To  brag;  vaunt;  speak  vain- 
gloriously  or  exaggeratedly,  as  of  one’s  own 
worth,  property,  deeds,  etc. 

Bnoste  not  myche,  it  is  but  waast ; 

Bi  boostynge,  men  move  foolis  knowe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  62. 

By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ; . . . not  of  works 
lest  any  man  should  boast.  Eph.  ii.  8,  9. 


— vi  vouauugj  boast- 
ful or  ostentatious  words ; bragging  language. 

When  boasting  ends,  then  dignity  begins.  Young. 

= Syn.  Brag,  bravado,  bluster,  swagger,  swaggering,  vain- 
glory, rodomontade,  parade,  vaporiug,  rant. 


_ “ ■ ' X — I 'wput.ug,  HUH, 

boasting2  (bos'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  boast 2, 


Boatbill  ( Cancroma  cochlearia) 


size  of  the  bill,  which  is  very  broad  and  much 
vaulted.  The  boatbill  is  about  the  size  of  and  somewhat 
resembles  a night-heron  (apart  from  the  bill),  but  is  the 
type  of  a distinct  subfamily,  Cancromince  (which  see). 
Also  called  boat-billed  heron  and  savacou. 

One  who  makes 


Boasting-chisels. 


~ph.  11.  8,  9.  , , /i  - 7. . ,Tt  ^ 

3.  To  glory  or  exult  on  account  (of) ; sneak  boastingly  (bos  tmg-h),  adv 
with  laudable  pride.  tious  manner;  with  boasting. 

Ii , . x xi  . ,,  , nnaet.iTra  n T/  Jiao 

boast  of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia. 


In  masonry , the  process  of  dressing  the 
surface  of  a stone  with  a broad 
chisel  and  mallet. — 2.  In  sculp. 

and  carving , the  act  of  cutting  ai»u  cauea  ooaz-ouiea  heron  anc 
a stone  roughly  with  a boasting-  boat-builder  (bot'biFder) 
chisel,  so  as  to  give  it  the  general  boats ; a boatwright. 

contour  of  a statue  or  an  orna-  boat-fly  (bot'fli),  ».  An  aquatic  heteropterous 
ment.  Also  called  scahhlinn.  hemrntArmiH  inchni 


Also  called  scabbling. 

In  an  ostenta- 


2 Cor.  ix.  2. 


boastive  (bos'tiv),  a.  [<  boasts  + -ive.]  Pre- 

4.  To  be  possessed,  as  of  something  remarka-  she!!f0”'e-  [Bare.] 

ble  or  admirable : often  used  jocosely.  boastless  (host  les),  a.  [<  boast1  + -less.] 

tf . , i.  ,,  . i,  , , J , Without  boastmg  or  ostentation.  TBare  I 

It  [the  cathedral]  does  not  appear  so  rich  as  the  small-  & 

est  church,  but  boasts  of  a little  organ,  which  sent  forth  Diffusing  kind  beneficence  around, 

singularly  inharmonious  cries.  Boastless,  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew. 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  I.  4.  * Thomson,  Summer,  1. 1644. 


hemipterous  insect  of  the  family  Notonectidce. 
which  swims  upon  its  back.  See  Notonecta . 
Also  called  back-swimmer  and  boat-insect. 
boat-hook  (bot'huk),  n.  A brass  or  iron  book 
and  spike  fixed  to  a staff  or  pole,  used  for  pull- 
ing or  pushing  a boat.  Also  called  gaff-setter . 
setting-pole,  pole-hook , and  hitcher. 
boat-house  (bot'hous),  n.  A house  or  shed  for 
storing  boats  and  protecting  them  from  the 
weather. 


„ m x x,  x x. iv,  xx«.xxxi.ci,  x.  iD44.  weainer. 
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over  a person),  swell,  talk  big,  put  on  airs. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  brag  of;  speak  of  with 
pride,  vanity,  or  exultation : as,  to  boast  what 
arms  can  do. 

But  let  him  boast 

His  knowledge  of  good  lost,  and  evil  got. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  86. 

He  boasts  his  life  as  purer  than  thine  own. 

Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

2.  To  glory  or  exult  in  possessing;  have  as  a 
source  of  pride : often  in  a jocose  sense : as,  the 
village  boasts  a public  pump. 

God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  His  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 

One  to  show  a woman  when  he  loves  her. 

Browning,  One  Word  More. 

3.  To  magnify  or  exalt ; makeover-confident; 
vaunt : with  a reflexive  pronoun. 

They  that  trust  in  their  wealth,  and  boast  themselves  in 
the  multitude  of  their  riches.  Ps.  xlix.  6. 

Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow.  Prov.  xxvii.  1. 

Many  there  be  that  boast  themselves  that  they  have 
faith-  Latimer,  4th  8erm.  bef.  Edw.  VI.  (1649). 

boast1  (host),  re.  [<  ME.  boost,  bost:  see  the 
verb.  The  W.  bost  (=  Corn,  bost  = Ir.  and 
Gael,  bosd),  a boast,  is  from  the  E.]  If. 
Clamor;  outcry. 

He  crakkede  bost  and  swor  it  was  nat  so. 

Chaucer,  Eeeve’s  Tale,  1.  81. 
2f.  Threatening;  menace.— 3.  Brag;  vaunt- 
ing; language  expressive  of  ostentation,  pride, 
or  vanity. 

Reason  and  morals?  and  where  live  they  most, 

In  Christian  comlort  or  in  Stoic  boast  > 

Byrom,  Enthusiasm. 

4.  A cause  of  boasting;  occasion  of  pride, 
vanity,  or  laudable  exultation : as,  Shakspere, 
the  boast  of  English  literature. 

His  Candle  is  alwayes  a longer  sitter  vp  then  himselfe, 
and  the  boast  of  his  Window  at  Midnight. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Pretender  to  Learning. 
=Syn.  Vaunt,  brag.  See  boastingl. 


Icel.  beit  (rare),  a boat ; appar.  not  found  as  an 
orig.  word  elsewhere,  being  in  the  later  lan- 
guages appar.  borrowed  from  ME.  or  AS.  • 
namely  (from  ME.),  MD.  and  D.  boot  = MLG-! 
bot,  L&.  boot  (>  G.  boot),  and  (from  AS.)  Icel 
bdtr  = Sw.  b&t  = Dan.  baud,  also  W.  bad  = Ir! 


1.  The  act  or  practice  of  rowing  or  sailing  a 
boat,  especially  as  a means  of  exercise  or 
amusement. — 2.  Transportation  by  boats. — 3. 
A punishment  in  ancient  Persia,  consisting  in 
fastening  an  offender  on  his  back  in  a boat  and 
leaving  him  to  perish  or  he  eaten  by  vermin. 


bad  = Gael,  bata,  and  ML.  batus,  battus,  It.  boat;insect  (bot'in'sekt),  re.  Same^as  boat-fly. 
batto  = OF  bat;  with  dim.  It.  battello  = Sp.  boationt  (bo-a'shon),  re.  [<  L.  as  if  *boatio(n-\ 
batel  = Pr.  batelh  = OF.  batel,  F.  bateau:  see  equw.  to  boatus,  a crying  out,  < boare,  earlier 
bateau.]  1.  A small  vessel  or  water-craft ; espe-  wvare,  = Gr.  flobv,  cry  out,  roar  bellow  1 A 
cially,  a small  open  vessel  moved  by  oars.  The  reverberation;  a roar;  loud  noise.  TEare  1 

forms,  dimensions,  and  uses  of  boats  are  very  various  Thp  Tho  min„  _ , , L -* 

boats  in  use  in  the  United  States  naval  service  are  steanv  mUes  inToud  ' ' ' rfb?ut  a hundred  Italian 

launches,  launches,  steam-cutters,  cutters,  barges  gigs  x ’ _m  louh  boatwns.  Derham,  Physico- Theology, 

whale-boats,  and  dinghies.  ’ 8 ’ boat-keeper  (bot'ko^per),  n.  1.  One  of  the 

2.  Any  vessel  for  navigation : usually  described  e,rew  of  a ship’s  boat  left  in  charge  of  it  during 
by  another  word  or  by  a prefix  denoting  its  use  tlle  absence  of  the  others. — 2.  One  who  keeps 

or  mode  of  propulsion : as,  a paeket-6ool,  pas-  boats  for  hire.  y 

sag  e-boat,  steam&oaf,  etc.  The  term  is  frequent-  boatman  (bot 'man),  re.;  pi.  boatmen  (-men)  1 
ly  applied  colloquially  to  vessels  even  of  the  A mai1  who  manages  or  is  employed  on  a boat ’• 
largest  size. — 3.  Any  open  dish  or  vessel  re-  a rower  of  a boat.  ’ 
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largest  size. — 3.  Any  open  dish  or  vessel  re- 
sembling a boat:  as,  a gi-avy-6oai;  a butter- 
boat. 


a rower  of  a boat. 

The  boatman  plied  the  oar,  the  boat 
Went  light  along  the  stream.  Southey. 

2.  A hemipterous  insect  of  the  family  Corixidse 
and  genus  Notonecta. 

. T ...  r,  - --  boat-racing  (hot'ra,/sing),  ».  A trial  of  speed 

4.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  vessel  contain-  between  boats ; racing  with  boats 
ing  the  incense  to  be  placed  in  the  thurible  boat-rope  (bot'rop),  re.  A rope  to  fasten  a 


The  crude  red  [in  the  decomposition  of  aniline]  has  left 
a violet  deposit  in  the  bottom  of  the  boats  in  which  it  was 
cooled.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  207. 


when  needed — All  in  the  same  boat,  all  engaged 
m the  same  enterprise ; all  in  the  same  condition,  espe- 
cially unfortunate  condition ; all  to  have  the  same  fate 
or  fortune.— Boat-compass.  See  compass.—  High  boat. 
See  high. — Paper  boat,  a light  boat,  used  especially  for 
racing  and  sporting  purposes,  made  of  sheets  of  manila 
paper,  or  of  paper  made  from  superior  unbleached  linen 
stock.  The  first  sheet  is  fastened  to  a model  which  cor- 
responds to  the  interior  of  the  boat,  and  coated  with  ad- 
hesive varnish  ; another  sheet  is  then  put  over  the  first  • 
and  so  on  until  a sufficient  thickness  is  obtained, 
boat  (hot),  v.  l<boat,n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  trans- 
port in  a boat:  as,  to  boat  goods  across  a lake. 
—2.  To  provide  with  boats.  [Rare.] 


boat,  usually  called  a painter. 


Boat’s-gripes. 


boat  s-gripes  (bots 'grips),  n.  pi.  Lashings  used 
to  secure  boats  hoisted  at  tne  davits. 


boat-shaped 
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bobbin 


boat-shaped  (bot'shapt),  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  a boat;  navicular;  eymbiform;  hollow  like 
a boat,  as  (in  hot.)  the  valves  of  some  pericarps. 
Specifically,  in  orriith.,  applied  to  the  tail  of  certain  birds, 


Boat-shaped. — Tail  of  a Crackle. 


as  the  boat-tailed  grackle,  Quiscalus  major , in  which  the 
plane  of  the  feathers  of  each  half  meets  that  of  the  other 
half  obliquely,  slanting  downward  and  toward  the  me- 
dian line,  and  thus  induces  a reentrance  or  hollow  of  the 
★upper  surface  and  a salience  or  keel  below, 
boat-shell  (bot'shel),  n.  The  English  name  of 
the  shells  of  the  genus  Cymbium  or  Cymha,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Volutidce.  See  cut  under 
Cymbium. 

boat-skid  (bot'skid),  n.  Naut.,  apiece  of  wood 
fastened  to  a ship’s  side  to  prevent  chafing 
when  a boat  is  hoisted  or  lowered, 
boatsmant  (bots'man),  n.  [<  boat’s,  poss.  of 
boat,  + man  ; = D.  bootsman  = Sw.  b&tsman  = 
Dan.  haadsman,  boatswain.]  1.  A boatswain. 
— 2.  A boatman. 

boat-song  (bot'song),  n.  A vocal,  or  occasion- 
ally an  instrumental,  musical  composition, 
either  intended  actually  to  be  sung  while  row- 
ing or  sailing  or  written  in  imitation  of  a song 
★thus  used.  See  barcarole. 
boatswain  (hot' swan;  colloq.  and  in  naut. 
use,  bo'sn),  n.  [Also  colloq.  and  naut.  boson 
(formerly  in  good  literary  use) ; early  mod.  E. 
boatswain,  boatson,  boteswayne,  < late  ME.  bot- 
swayne,  AS.  batswegn,  < bat,  boat,  + swegn, 
swain.]  1.  A subordinate  officer  of  a ship, 
who  has  charge  of  the  rigging,  anchors, 
cables,  and  cordage.  It  is  his  duty  also  to  summon 
the  crew  for  any  evolution,  and  to  assist  the  executive 
officer  in  the  necessary  business  of  the  ship.  His  station 
is  always  on  the  forecastle,  and  a silver  call  or  whistle  is 
the  badge  of  his  office. 

2.  A jager  or  skua;  any  bird  of  the  genus 
Lestris  or  Stercorarius. 

Dr.  Bessels  killed  three  fork-tailed  gulls,  and  two  boat - 
mvaim.  C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Expedition,  p.  388. 

3.  A name  of  birds  of  the  genus  Phaethon.  See 
tropic-bird — Boatswain’s  mate,  an  assistant  of  a boat- 
swain. Boatswain's  mates  inflicted  corporal  punishment 
before  it  was  abolished. 

boat-tailed  (bot'tald),  a.  Having  the  tail  boat- 
shaped. See  boat-shaped. 
boattails  (bot'talz),  n.  pi.  In  omith. , a name 
sometimes  given  to  the  American  grackles, 
subfamily  Quiscalince,  family  Icteridce,  from  the 
fact  that  their  tails  are  boat-shaped.  See  cut 
under  boat-shaped. 

boatwright  (hot'rit),  n.  A boat-builder. 
bob1  (bob),  n.  [Under  the  form  bob  are  in- 
cluded several  words  of  obscure  origin,  mostly 
colloquial  and  without  a definite  literary  his- 
tory, and  in  consequence  now  more  or  less  con- 
fused in  sense  as  well  as  in  form.  The  differ- 
ent senses,  in  their  noun  and  verb  uses,  have 
reacted  on  each  other,  and  cannot  now  be  en- 
tirely disentangled.  Bob1,  n,,  a cluster,  etc., 
= Sc.  bob,  bab,  a cluster,  bunch,  nosegay,  < 
ME.  bob,  bobbe,  a cluster ; cf.  Icel.  bobbi,  a knot 
(nodus,  Haldorsen),  and  Gael.  babag,  a cluster, 
baban,  a tassel,  fringe.  In  senses  5,  6,  7,  rather 
from  bob1,  v.  t.,  1;  in  senses  10,  11,  13,  bob  is 
short  for  bob-wig,  bob-stick,  bob-sled,  q.  v.]  1. 

A bunch;  a cluster;  a nosegay.  [Now  chiefly 
Scotch.] 

Vynes  . . . with  wondere  grete  bobbis  of  grapes. 

MS.  in  Halliwell. 

The  rose  an’  hawthorn  sweet  I’ll  twine 

To  make  a bob  for  thee.  Hogg,  The  Hay-makers. 

2f.  The  seed-vessel  of  flax,  hops,  etc. — 3.  Any 
small  round  object  swinging  or  playing  loosely 
at  the  end  of  a cord,  line,  flexible  chain,  wire, 
rod,  or  the  like.  Specifically — (a)  A little  pendant  or 
ornament  so  attached  ; an  ear-drop. 

In  jewels  dressed,  and  at  each  ear  a bob. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  vi. 

Those  Indians  who  are  found  to  wear  all  the  gold  they 
have  in  the  world  in  a bob  at  the  nose. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lii. 
(b)  The  ball  or  weight  at  the  end  of  a pendulum,  plumb- 
line,  and  the  like,  (c)  The  movable  weight  on  the  graduat- 
ed arm  of  a steelyard,  (d)  A knot  of  worms,  rags,  or  other 
lures,  fixed  to  a string,  with  or  without  a hook,  and  used 
in  angling,  (e)  Formerly,  a grub  or  larva  of  a beetle  used 
for  bait. 

Yellow  bobs  turned  up  before  the  plough 
Are  chiefest  bait  with  cork  and  lead  enough. 

J.  Dennys,  Secrets  of  Angling,  ii.  (1613). 
(/)  A gang  of  fish-hooks. 

The  bob  ...  is  formed  by  tying  three  hooks  together, 
back  to  back,  and  covering  their  shanks  with  a portion  of 


a deer’s  tail ; . . . strips  of  red  flannel  or  red  feathers  are 
sometimes  added,  . . . forming  a kind  of  tassel,  with  the 
points  of  the  hooks  projecting  at  equal  distances. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  383. 
( g ) A float  or  cork  for  a fish-line. 

4.  A small  wheel  made  entirely  of  a thick  piece 
of  bull-neck  or  sea-cow  leather,  perforated  for 
the  reception  of  the  spindle,  used  for  polishing 
the  inside  of  the  bowls  of  spoons  and  the  con- 
cave portions  of  other  articles. — 5t.  The  words 
repeated  at  the  end  of  a stanza;  the  burden  of 
a song. 

“ To  bed,  to  bed,”  will  be  the  bob  of  the  song. 

Sir  R.  V Estrange,  Fables. 
6.  A short  jerking  action  or  motion:  as,  a bob 
of  the  head. — 7.  In  change-ringing,  a set  of 
changes  which  may  be  rung  on  6,  8,  10,  or  12 
hells.  That  rung  on  6 bells  is  called  a bob  minor ; on  8 
bells,  a bob  major ; on  10  bells,  a bob  royal;  and  on  12 
bells,  a bob  maximus. 

8.  A triangular  or  four-sided  frame  of  iron  or 
wood,  vibrating  on  an  axis,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  motion  of  the  connecting-rod  of  an  engine 
is  communicated  to  a pump-rod,  the  former 
being  usually  horizontal,  the  latter  vertical  or 
considerably  inclined. — 9.  A dance.  [Scotch.] 
0 what'n  a bob  was  the  bob  o’  Dunblane. 

Jacobite  Song. 

10.  A particular  kind  of  wig ; a hob-wig. 

A plain  brown  bob  he  wore. 

Shenstone,  Extent  of  Cookery. 

He  had  seen  flaxen  bobs  succeeded  by  majors,  which  in 
their  turn  gave  way  to  negligents,  which  were  at  last  total- 
ly routed  by  bags  and  ramilies.  Goldsmith , Richard  Nash. 

11.  A shilling.  Formerly  bobstick.  [Slang.] 

“Well,  please  yourself,”  quoth  the  tinker;  “you  shall 

have  the  books  for  four  bob.’’  . . . “Four  bobs  — four  shil- 
lings: it  is  a great  sum,"  said  Lenny. 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  iv.  6. 

12.  An  inf antry  soldier : as,  the  light  bobs : pos- 
sibly so  called  because  soldiers  were  enlisted 
in  England  with  a shilling.  [Slang.]  — 13.  A 
seat  mounted  on  short  runners,  used  either  for 
pleasure  coasting  or  for  the  conveyance  of 
loads  over  ice  or  snow ; a sled.  [American.]  — 
Bob  at  the  bolster.  Same  as  cushion-dance. — Dry  bob, 
at  Eton  College,  England,  a boy  who  devotes  himself  to 
cricket  or  foot-ball:  in  opposition  to  wet.  bob,  one  who 
makes  boating  his  principal  recreation.—  Oscillating  or 

★rocking  bob.  Same  as  balance-bob. 
bob1  (bob),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  bobbed,  ppr.  bob- 
bing. [<  bob1,  n.,  3,  from  the  vibrating  move- 
ment ; cf . Icel.  boppa,  wave  up  and  down.  In 
sense  I.,  2,  there  is  reference  to  the  short,  cut- 
off appearance  of  bobs.  In  sense  II.,  4,  < bob1, 
n.,  3 (d)  (e).  This  verb  is  probably  in  part 
vaguely  imitative,  and  not  directly  connected 
with  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  a short 
jerky  motion  of;  effect  by  a short  jerking  move- 
ment: as,  “he  bobbed  his  head,”  Irving;  to  bob 
a courtesy. 

When  Ionian  shoals 

Of  dolphins  bob  their  noses  through  the  brine. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 
2.  To  cut  short;  dock:  often  with  off:  as,  to 
bob  or  bob  off  a horse’s  tail. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  act  jerkily,  or  by  short 
quick  motions ; move  or  play  loosely,  in  a sway- 
ing or  vibrating  manner:  as,  to  bob  against  a 
person ; to  bob  up  and  down,  or  hack  and  forth, 
as  a pith-hall  or  other  object,  or  a person. 

A birthday  jewel  bobbing  at  their  ear.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a jerky  how  or  obeisance. 

lie  rolled  in  upon  two  little  turned  legs,  and  having 
bobbed  gravely  to  the  liar,  who  bobbed  gravely  to  him,  put 
his  little  legs  under  his  table.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxiv. 

3.  To  dance.  [Scotch.] — 4.  To  angle  or  fish 
with  a hob,  as  for  eels,  or  by  giving  the  hook  a 
jerking  motion  in  the  water. 

I’ll  bob  for  no  more  eels.  Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  v.  2. 

These  are  the  baits  they  bob  with. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  iii.  4. 
bob2  (boh),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bobbed,  ppr.  bob- 
bing. [<  ME.  bobben,  strike.  Origin  obscure, 
perhaps  in  part  imitative;  cf.  bob3,  v.  Cf.  Sc. 
bob,  a mark  or  butt.]  1.  To  strike;  heat. 

With  the  bit  of  his  blade  he  hobbit  him  so  . . . 

He  clefe  him  to  the  coler. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7316. 

I’ll  not  he  bob’d  in  th’  nose. 

Fletcher,  Mons.  Thomas,  ii.  2. 
2.  To  jog;  shake;  nudge. 

Mr.  Harley  bobbed  me  at  every  line  to  take  notice  of 
the  beauties.  Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  6. 

bob2t  (hob),  n.  [<  bob2,  ?;.]  A shake  or  jog; 
a blow:  as,  “ pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,”  Ascham, 
The  Scholemaster. 

He  that  a fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 

Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob. 

Shah.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 


bob3t  (boh),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bobbed,  ppr.  bob- 
bing. [<  ME.  bobben,  < OF.  bober,  mock,  de- 
ceive, cheat.]  1.  To  mock;  deride;  insult. 

So  by  siche  feynyd  myraclis  men  by  gylenhemsilf  and 
dispiseh  God,  as  the  tormentours  that  bobbiden  Crist. 

Bel.  Antiq.,  ii.  47. 

2.  To  deceive;  delude;  cheat. 

Play  her  pranks  and  bob  the  foole. 

Turberville,  A Pretie  Epigram. 

You’re  bobb’d ; ’twas  but  a deed  in  trust. 

Middleton  ( and  others),  The  Widow,  v.  1. 

3.  To  gain  by  fraud  or  cheating. 

Gold,  and  jewels,  that  I bobb'd  from  him. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  1. 

bob3  (hob),  n.  [<  bob3,  v.  Cf.  OF.  bobe,  mocking, 
deception.]  A taunt;  a jeer  or  flout;  a trick. 

Let  her  leave  her  bobs  ; 

I have  had  too  many  of  them ; and  her  quillets. 

Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed. 

I am  beholding  to  you 
For  all  your  merry  tricks  you  put  upon  me, 

Your  bobs,  and  base  accounts. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii  1. 

To  give  the  bob  tot,  to  make  a fool  of ; impose  upon. 

It  can  be  no  other  [business] 

But  to  give  me  the  bob. 

Massinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  iv.  6. 

bob4  (bob),  n.  [<  ME.  bobbe,  an  insect  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  spiders  and  lice;  = 
Sw.  bobba,  a certain  insect,  huprestis.  Perhaps 
the  same  word  as  bob1,  a bunch,  of  which  a dial, 
sense  is  ‘hall’;  cf.  attcrcop,  a spider,  lit.  ‘poi- 
son-head’or  ‘poison-hunch’:  cf . also  pill-beetle. 
Cf.  Icel.  bobbi,  a snail-shell;  komast  i bobba, 
get  into  a puzzle.]  A louse ; any  small  insect. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

bobac,  bobak  (bob'ak),  n.  [Pol.  bobak.)  The 
Polish  marmot,  Arctomys  bobac. 

Bobadil  (bob'a-dil),  n.  [The  name  of  a boast- 
ful character  in  Ben  Jonson’s  “Every  Man  in 
his  Humour.”]  A blustering  braggart. 

Bobadilian  (bob-a-dil'ian),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a Bobadil,  or  a blustering  fellow 
who  makes  pretenses  to  prowess. 

Bobadilism  (bob'a-dil-izm),  n.  [<  Bobadil  + 
-ism.)  Blustering  conduct  or  braggadocio. 

bobak,  n.  See  bobac. 

bobancet,  «.  [ME.,  also  bobaunce,  < OF.  bobance 
(F.  bombance)  = Pr.  bobansa,  ostentation,  dis- 
play, = It.  bombanza,  exultation.  Cf.  ML.  bom- 
bicus,  proud,  ostentatious,  < L.  bombus,  a buz- 
zing sound:  see  bomb2.)  Boasting.  Chaucer. 

bobber1  (bob'er),  n.  [<  bob1  + -er1.)  1.  One 

who  or  that  which  bobs. — 2.  One  who  fishes 
with  a hob. — 3.  One  of  the  artificial  flies  of  an 
angler’s  cast. 

bobber  2t,».  [<  bob3  + -cr1.)  1.  One  who  scoffs. 

Bitter  tauntera,  dry  bobbers,  nyppinge  gyhers,  and 
skorneful  mockers  of  others. 

Touchstone  of  Complexions  (1575). 

2.  A deceiver. 

bobbery  (bob'er-i),  n. ; pi.  bobberies  (-iz).  [Pop- 
ularly regarded  as  a native  E.  term,  < bob1,  v., 
bob2,  r.,  + -ery,  hut  really  of  Anglo-Indian  ori- 
gin, being  an  aceom.  of  Hind,  bap  re,  O father! 
a common  exclamation  of  surprise : bap,  father; 
re,  a vocative  particle  expressing  surprise.]  A 
squabble;  a row;  a disturbance:  as,  to  kick  up 
a bobbery.  [Colloq.  and  vulgar.] 

I heard  something  yesterday  of  his  kicking  up  a bobbery 
in  the  kitchen.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  36. 

bobbin  (bob'in),  n.  [Formerly  bobin  ; = D.  bobijn 
— It.  dial,  bobina,  < F.  bobine,  a bobbin;  of  un- 
known origin,  perhaps  Celtie ; cf.  Gael,  baban, 
a tassel,  fringe,  babag,  a cluster,  tassel.  This 
would  bring  bobine  into  connection  with  E.  dial. 
bobbin,  a small  fagot  (unless  this  is  a var.  of 
bobbin  = bavin1),  and  bobbin,  a little  knob  hang- 
ing by  a string  attached  to  a latch.  See  bob1.) 
1.  A reel  or  spool  for  holding  thread,  specifi- 
cally— (a)  One  of  the  weights  used  to  steady  the  threads 
in  pillow-lace  making,  each  bobbin  having  a slender  neck 
around  which  a part  of  tlie  thread  is  wound  ; formerlymade 
of  bone,  hut  now  commonly  of  wood,  (ft)  A spool  with  a 
head  at  one  or  both  ends,  intended  to  have  thread  or  yarn 
wound  on  it,  and  used  in  spinning,  in  weaving,  and  in 
sewing-machines. 

Hence — 2.  Either  of  the  two  spool-shaped  parts 
of  an  electromagnet,  consisting  of  a central  core 
of  soft  iron  wound  around  with  a considerable 
length  of  fine  insulated  copper  wire. — 3.  A 
narrow  tape  or  small  cord  of  cotton  or  linen. 
— 4.  A hank  of  Russian  flax,  consisting  of  6, 
9,  or  12  heads,  according  to  the  quality Bob- 

bin and  fly-frame,  (a)  A machine  used  in  cotton-man- 
ufacture  for  taking  the  sliver  as  received  from  the  draw- 
ing-frame and  converting  it  into  roving  or  slubbing ; this 
is  the  first  or  coarse  frame,  (b)  A machine  which  takes 
the  slubbing  from  the  first  frame  and  converts  it  into  a 
coarse  yarn. 


bobbin 
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bobbin  (bob'in),  v.  t.  [<  bobbin,  ».]  To  wind 
on  bobbins  or  spools,  as  thread, 
bobbinet  (bob-in-et'  or  bob'in-et),  n.  A com- 
mon contracted  form  of  bobbin-net. 
bobbing  (bob'ing),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  bobbing  ; 
verbal  n.  of  bob1,  v.,  II.,  4.]  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  fishing  with  a bob. 
bobbin-net  (bob-in-net'),  *.  A machine-made 
cotton  netting,  consisting  of  parallel  threads 
which  form  the  warp,  upon  which  two  systems 
of  oblique  threads  are  laid  in  such  a way  that 
each  of  the  oblique  threads  makes  a turn  around 
each  of  the  warp-threads,  producing  a nearly 
hexagonal  mesh.  See  tulle.  Often  contracted 
to  bobbinet. 

In  1808,  Mr.  John  Heathcoat  obtained  a patent  for  a 
bobbin-net  machine,  being  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
produce  by  machinery  an  imitation  of  pillow  lace. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  360. 

bobbin- winder  (bob'in-win,/der),  n.  A ma- 
chine for  winding  thread  or  yarn  upon  a bob- 
bin, spool,  or  shuttle,  having  a device  for  dis- 
tributing the  thread  in  such  a manner  as  to 
form  in  winding  any  desired  shape, 
bobbin-work  (bob'in-werk),  n.  Work  woven 
with  bobbins. 

bobbish  (bob'ish),  a.  [Cf.  bob 1,  t>.]  Hearty; 
★in  good  spirits  and  condition.  [Colloq.] 
bobble  (bob'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  hobbled,  ppr. 
hobbling.  [Ereq.  of  bob 1,  v.  Cf.  bubble1.']  To 
bob  up  and  down ; move  with  continual  bob- 
bing. [Colloq.,  Eng.] 

bobble  (bob'l),  n.  [<  bobble,  v.]  The  move- 
ment of  agitated  water.  [Colloq.,  Eng.] 
bobby  (bob'i),  «. ; pi.  bobbies  (-iz).  [A  slang 
term,  from  Bobby,  dim.  of  Bob,  familiar  form  of 
Bobert,  in  allusion  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  Also 
called  peeler,  from  his  surname.]  A policeman : 
a nickname  first  given  to  the  members  of  the 
police  force  established  under  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
act  (passed  in  1829)  for  improving  the  police  in 
and  near  London. 

bob-cherry  (bob'cher'i),  n.  [<  bold  + cherry.] 
A child’s  play  consisting  in  catching  with  the 
teeth  a cherry  or  other  fruit  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing, lintel  of  a door,  or  other  high  place,  as  it 
swings  to  and  fro. 

bob-fishing  (bob' fish "ing),  n.  Same  as  clod- 
fishing. 

bobizationt  (bo-bi-za'shon),  n.  [<  bo  + hi,  syl- 
lables used  in  singing,  + -z-ation.]  In  music, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a 
general  term  for  the  various  methods  of  naming 
the  tones  of  the  scale  (for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence and  accuracy  of  singing)  by  syllables.  See 
solmization,  bebization,  bocedization,  dameniza- 
tion,  labecedization. 

bob-lincoln  (bob-ling'kon),  n.  [Also  boblincon, 
bob-o-lincoln,  as  if  it  were  Bob  o’  Lincoln,  and 
hence  still  further  expanded  to  Bobert  of  Lin- 
coln, in  allusion  to  the  proper  names  Bobert 
(see  bobby)  and  Lincoln;  a fanciful  imitation  of 
the  bird’s  note.  Now  usually  bobolink,  q.  v.] 
The  bobolink. 

The  luxurious  little  boblincon  revels  among  the  clover 
blossoms  of  the  meadows.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  147. 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name. 

Bryant,  Robert  of  Lincoln, 
bobolink  (bob'o-lingk'),  n.  [Also  boblinJc,  and 
earlier  boblincoln , boblincon  (see  above) ; an 
imitation  of  the  bird’s  note.]  An  American 
oscine  passerine  bird,  of  the  family  Icteridce 
and  subfamily  Agelceince,  the  Doliclionyx  oryzi- 
vorus , named  from  its  hearty  voluble  song  in 


male  wears  the  black  livery  only  in  the  breediug  sea- 
son, and  is  only  then  in  song.  He  molts  in  midsummer 
or  in  August,  acquiring  a plumage  like  that  of  the  female. 
Both  sexes  are  then  known  as  reed-birds  in  the  Middle 
States,  as  rice-birds  in  the  Southern  States,  and  as  butter- 
birds  in  Jamaica.  In  the  spring  the  male  acquires  his 
black  and  buff  suit  as  the  result  of  a somewhat  complex 
molt,  the  statement  that  the  bobolink  changes  color 
without  molting  being  incorrect.  The  bird  is  abundant 
in  most  of  the  United  States,  and  is  a regular  migrant, 
breeding  on  the  ground  in  meadows  in  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada.  In  the  fall,  when  fat  and  flocking  in 
the  marshes  to  feed  upon  wild  oats  {Zizania),  it  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  table.  Also  called  bob-lincoln,  face- 
tiously Robert  of  Lincoln  (see  bob-lincoln),  skunk-black- 
bird, from  its  coloring,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
skunk,  and  meadowink. 

The  crack-brained  bobolink  courts  his  crazy  mate, 
Poised  on  a bulrush  tipsy  with  his  weight. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Spring, 
bob-sled  (bob'sled),  n.  A sled  consisting  of  a 
body  resting  on  two  short  sleds  called  bobs, 
placed  one  behind  the  other.  Bob-sleds  are  used 
for  the  transportation  of  timber,  etc.,  and,  when  of  lighter 
build  for  coasting,  are  also  called  double-runners  or  simply 
bobs.  [American.] 

bob-sleigh  (bob'sla),  n.  A sleigh  constructed 
upon  the  same  principle  as  a bob-sled.  [U.  S.] 
bobstay  (bob'sta),  n.  [<  bob1  + stay1.]  Naut., 
one  of  two  or  three  ropes  or  chains  extending 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  cut- 


Bobolink  {Doltchonyx  oryzivorus). 

spring.  The  male  is  about  7£  inches  long,  black,  with  a 
buff  nape,  and  much  white  or  pale  ash  on  the  back  and 
wings ; the  tail-feathers  are  very  acute.  The  female  is 
smaller,  yellowish,  darker  above,  and  streaked.  The 


water.  Their  function  is  to  hold  the  bowsprit 
down  in  its  place,  and  counteract  the  upward 
strain  exerted  by  the  headstays.- Bobstay  holes 
holes  in  the  fore  part  of  the  knee  of  the  head  in  a ship’ 
formerly  serving  to  secure  the  bobstay.  Weale.—  Bob- 
stay  piece,  a timber  fastened  to  the  main  piece  of  the 
head  in  a ship,  to  which  the  bobstay  is  secured.— Bob- 
stay  plates,  iron  plates  by  which  the  lower  ends  of  the 
bobstays  are  secured  to  the  stem. 

bobstickt  (bob'stik),  n.  [<  hold  + stick;  the 
application  is  not  clear.]  A shilling;  a bob. 
★[Slang.] 

bobtail  (bob'tal),  n.  [<  bob1,  n.,  or  bob1,  v.,  I., 

2,  + tail1.]  1.  A abort  tail,  or  a tail  cut  short. 
— 2t.  A contemptible  fellow ; a cur.  N.E.D. — 

3.  Collectively,  the  rabble : used  in  contempt, 
most  frequently  in  the  phrase  rag-tag  and  bob- 

ietail. — 4.  A kind  of  short  arrow-head.  Blanche. 
bobtailed  (bob'tald),  a.  [<  bobtail  + -cd2.]  Hav- 
ing the  tail  out  short:  as,  “a  bobtailed  cur,”  Sir 
B.  L’ Estrange — Bobtailed  car,  a small  street-car  de- 
signed  to  be  used  without  a conductor  or  guard,  aud  drawn 
usually  by  one  horse.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
bobtail-wig  (bob'tal-wig'),  n.  A wig  with  a 
short  cue,  worn  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
bob-white  (bob'bwit'),  n.  [So  called  from  its 
note.]  A name  of  the  bird  Colinus  virgini- 
anus,  commonly  known  in  America  as  the  quail 
or  partridge.  See  cut  under  quail. 

In  the  North  and  East,  he  is  called  Quail ; in  the  South 
and  West,  he  is  Partridge ; while  everywhere  he  is  known 
as  Bob  White. 

A.  M.  Mayer,  Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod,  p.  663. 
bob-wig  (bob'wig),  n.  [Short  for  bobtail-wig .] 
A bobtail-wig. 

A bob.wig  and  a black  silken  bag  tied  to  it. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  129. 
bocaget,  ».  A by-form  of  boscage. 
bocal  (bo'kal),  n.  [=  D.  bokaal  = G.  poked,  < 
F.  bocal  = Sp.  Pg.  bocal  = It,  boccale;  cf.  ML. 
bucalis,  baucalis,  < Gr.  fdavna/.ir,  also  navKahr,  a 
vessel  in  which  wine  or  water  is  cooled;  cf. 
LGr.  fdavicafatjv,  also  uavKafaov,  a narrow-necked 
vessel  that  gurgles  when  water  is  poured  in  or 
out : said  to  be  imitative ; cf . Gr.  fSavua^av,  lull, 
sing  a lullaby.]  1.  A cylindrical  glass  vessel 
with  a short,  wide  neck  and  large  mouth,  used 
to  contain  anatomical  specimens  and  the  like, 
preserved  in  spirits. — 2.  The  mouthpiece  of  a 
brass  musical  instrument,  as  a horn,  a trumpet, 
or  a trombone, 
bocan,  n.  Same  as  bucan. 
bocardo  (bo-kar'do),  n.  [An  artificial  term.] 
I . In  logic,  the  mnemonic  name  of  that  mood 
of  the  third  figure  of  syllogism  in  which  the  ma- 


jor premise  is  a particular  negative,  the  minor 
a universal  affirmative,  and  the  conclusion  a 
particular  negative  proposition:  as,  Some  pa- 
triarchs (Enoch,  Elijah)  are  not  mortal;  but 
all  patriarchs  are  men ; hence,  some  men  are 
not  mortal.  Of  the  seven  letters  which  compose  the 
word,  five  are  significant.  The  three  vowels,  o,  a,  o,  indi- 
cate the  quality  of  the  premises  and  conclusion  ; b shows 
that  the  mood  is  to  be  reduced  to  barbara  of  the  first  fig- 
ure ; c,  that  the  reduction  is  per  impossibile.  The  word 
was  probably  invented  by  Petrus  Hispanus.  See  moodz. 
2.  A prison : so  called  from  the  old  north  gate 
of  Oxford,  which  had  this  name  and  was  at  one 
time  used  as  a prison.  Nares. 

Was  not  this  [Achan]  a seditious  fellow? — Was  he  not 
worthy  to  be  cast  in  bocardo  or  little-ease  ? 

Latimer,  Sermons,  fol.  105  C. 

bocasine  (bok'a-sin),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
boccasine,  boccasin  (late  ME.  bokesy),  < F.  boc- 
casin,  now  boucassin  = It.  boccaccino  = Sp.  bo- 
cacin,  bocaci  = Pg.  bocacim,  buckram,  < Turk. 
bohasi,  boghdsi,  cotton  cloth.]  If.  A linen  stuff 
woven  so  fine  as  to  look  like  silk. — 2.  At  the 
present  day,  in  the  Levant,  a kind  of  cotton 
cloth.  Schuyler. 

bocca  (bok'a),  n.  [It.,  = Sp.  Pg.  boat  = P. 
bouche,  < L.  bucca,  cheek,  esp.  as  puffed  out: 
see  bucca.]  The  round  hole  in  a glass-furnace 
by  which  the  fused  glass  is  taken  out. 

boccaccio  (bo-ka'ehio),  n.  [It.,  one  having  a 
large  mouth,  boccaccia,  f.,  a large  ugly  mouth, 
< bocca,  mouth  (<  L.  bucca,  cheek : see  bucca), 
+ aug.  -accio:  see  -ace.  Hence  the  surname 
Boccaccio.]  A name  given  by  the  Italians 
about  San  Francisco  to  the  Sebastodes  pauci- 
spinis,  a scorpsenoid  fish  of  California,  it  has  very 
small  scales  and  a projecting  lower  jaw,  attains  a length 
of  30  inches,  and  is  a good  food-fish,  abundant  in  rather 
deep  water  along  the  coast. 

boccale  (bo-ka'le),  n.  [It. : see  bocal.]  A liquid 
measure  used  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  metric  system,  for  wine  and 
oil.  Its  capacity  in  different  cities  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Liters. 

British 

Qts. 

U.  S. 
Qts. 

Bologna 

..1.255 

1.10 

1.33 

Florence  — for  wine  .... 

. .1.140 

1.00 

1.20 

“ oil 

..1.044 

0.92 

1.10 

Leghorn  

. .1.064 

0.94 

1.12 

Modena  — for  wine 

..1.697 

1.49 

1.79 

Nice  — for  wine 

..0.684 

0.60 

0.72 

Rome  — for  wine,  old  . . 

. .1.493 

1.31 

1.58 

“ new. . . 

..1.823 

1.60 

1.92 

for  oil,  old  . . . . 

. .1.992 

1.75 

2.10 

“ new 

. . 2.053 

1.81 

2.17 

Trieste  — for  wine,  old . 

..1.847 

1.63 

1.95 

“ new 

..1.415 

1.25 

1.49 

Turin 

..0.684 

0.60 

0.72 

Venice  

0.89 

1.07 

boccamela  (bok-a-me'la),  n.  [NL.]  A kind  of 
weasel  found  in  southern  Europe,  Butorins  boc- 
camela. 

boccarelt,  n.  See  bockerel. 

boccarella  (bok-a-rel'a),  n.  [It.,  < bocca,  q.  v.] 
A small  aperture  in  a glass-furnace,  made  on 
each  side  of  the  bocca ; a nose-hole. 

boccarett,  »•  See  bockerel. 

Boccius  light.  See  light1. 

Bocconia  (bo-ko'ni-a),  n.  [NL. ; named  after 
a Sicilian  botanist,  taolo  Boccone,  1633-1704.] 
A genus  of  tall,  coarse,  herbaceous  plants,  nat- 
ural order  Bapaveracecc,  with  large  lobed  leaves 
and  large  panicles  of  flowers.  Some  species  are 
cultivated,  as  B.  Japonica  and  B.  cordata  from  China,  but 
rather  for  their  ornamental  habit  than  for  their  flowers. 

bocet,  n.  Same  as  bogue 2. 

bocedizationt  (bo-se-di-za'shon),  n.  [<  bo  + 
ce  + di  (see  def.)  + -z-ation.]  In  music,  the 
application  of  the  syllables  bo,  ce,  di,  ga,  lo, 
ma,  ni  to  the  tones  of  the  scale : a system  in- 
troduced about  1550  by  the  Belgian  musician 
Waelrant. 

bochet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  botch1. 

bochka  (boch'ka),  n.  [Russ.]  A Russian  li- 
quid measure,  containing  40  vedros,  or  about 
130  gallons. 

bock  (bok),  v.  i.  [Sc.,  = boke2,  q.  v. ; < ME. 
bocken,  boken,  belch,  vomit,  also  croak ; var.  of 
bolk,  ME.  bolken,  belch : see  hoik.]  1.  To  retch; 
vomit. — 2.  To  gush  intennittingly,  as  liquid 
from  a bottle.  Burns. 

bock-beer  (bok'ber),  n.  [Also,  as  G.,  bockbier, 
G.  also  simply  bock,  popularly  associated  with 
bock,  a goat,  = E.  buck1,  but  in  fact  shortened 
from  Eimbockbier,  now  Einbecker  bier,  from 
Eimbock,  Eimbeck,  now  Einbeck,  a town  in  Prus- 
sia formerly  famous  for  its  beer.]  A double- 
strong  variety  of  German  beer,  darker  in  color 
than  the  ordinary  kinds,  less  hitter  in  taste,  and 
considerably  more  intoxicating.  It  is  brewed 
in  December  and  January,  and  is  drunk  in  May. 


bockelet 

bockelett,  n.  See  bockerel. 
bockerel!  (bok'e-rel),  n.  [Also  written  boc- 
carel,  with  fem.  forms  bockeret  and  boccaret, 
also  bockelet,  dim.  forms  of  unknown  origin; 
possibly  from  the  same  source  (OF.  boc)  as 
butcher,  OF.  bolder,  boukier,  F.  bouclier ; cf.  E. 
butcher-bird,  the  great  gray  shrike.]  The  male 
of  a kind  of  falcon,  the  female  being  designated 
bockeret  or  boccaret. 
bockerett,  n.  See  bockerel. 
bockey  (bok'i),  n.  [Prob.  < I),  bakje,  a small 
bowl  or  vessel,  dim.  of  bale : see  baclc:i.']  A bowl 
or  vessel  made  from  a gourd.  [New  York.] 
booking1  (bok'ing),  n.  A coarse  woolen  drug- 
get or  baize,  named  from  Booking,  in  Essex, 
England,  where  it  was  first  made. 
booking2  (bok'ing),  n.  [<  D.  bokking  (=  MHG. 
biickinc,  G.  bucking),  a smoked  herring,  appar. 
< bok  (=  E.  buck 1),  a goat,  + -ing.]  A red  her- 
ring. Crabb. 

bocklandt,  n.  See  bocland. 
bockmant,  w.  See  bocman. 
bock-pot  (bok'pot),  n.  Same  as  buck8. 
boclandt,  n.  [That  is,  bocland,  the  early  ME. 
and  AS.  form  of  bookland.]  Same  as  bookland. 
boclet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  buckle 2. 
bocmant,  «•  [That  is,  bocman,  the  early  ME. 
and  AS.  form  (recorded  only  in  legal  (ML.) 
documents)  of  bookman.']  A holder  of  book- 
land  (which  see). 

boco-wood  (bo'ko-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  a le- 
guminous tree,  Bocoa  Provacensis,  of  Guiana. 
It  is  very  hard  and  dark-colored,  and  is  much 
used  for  furniture,  and  for  carving  and  turning, 
bodach  (bo'dach),  n.  [Gael.,  a churlish  old 
man,  a rustic,  = Ir.  bodach,  a rustic,  clown.] 

1.  An  old  man.  Scott. — 2.  A local  British 
name  of  the  small  ringed  seal,  Phoca  foetida. 

bodark  (bo'dark),  n.  [Conniption  of  F.  bois 
(Fare,  lit.  bow-wood:  see  bois,  bush1,  and  arc1, 
arch1.]  A local  name  for  the  Osage  orange,  or 
bow-wood.  Also  spelled  bowdark.  See  Maclura. 
boddice,  n.  See  bodice. 
boddle1  ,-n.  See  bodle. 

boddle2,  n.  [E.  dial. ; origin  obscure.]  A small 
iron  instrument  used  by  woodmen  for  peeling 
oaks  and  other  trees.  HalUwell.  [North.  Eng.] 
boddum  (bod'um),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.]  A 
dialectal  form  of  bottom1. 
bode1  (bod),  n.  [In  mod.  E.  archaic,  early  ME. 
bode,  < AS.  boda  (=  OFries.  boda  = OS.  bodo  = 
D.  bode  = OHG.  boto,  MHG.  G.  bote  = Icel.  bodhi 
= Sw.  Dan.  bud),  a messenger,  < beodan  (pp. 
boden),  announce : see  bid,  and  cf . beadle,  also  a 
noun  of  agent  from  the  same  verb.]  A mes- 
senger; a herald;  one  who  announces  or  con- 
veys a message. 

bode1  (bod),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  boded,  ppr.  bod- 
ing. [<  ME.  boden,  bodien,  < AS.  bodian  (= 
OFries.  bodia  = Icel.  bodha  = Sw.  bdda  — Dan. 
be-bude),  tell,  announce,  < boda,  a messenger: 
see  bode1,  n.,  and  cf.  bode 2,  n,  lienee  forebode, 
q.  v.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  announce;  proclaim; 
preach. — 2f.  To  decree;  command;  bid. — 3. 
To  announce  beforehand;  prognosticate;  pre- 
dict; presage.  [Archaic.] 

Prophet  of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  ill. 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  132. 

4.  To  portend ; augur ; be  an  omen  or  indica- 
tion of ; betoken : with  a non-personal  subject. 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion, 

This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

I pray  God,  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief ! 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
Upon  which  he  mounted,  and  liis  horse  wept : and  then 
he  saw  clearly  how  this  should  bode  his  death. 

He  Quincey,  tr.  of  Cretan  Ballad. 

5.  To  forebode  or  have  a presentiment  of  (ill, 
or  coming  disaster). 

And  my  soul,  dark-stirred  with  the  prophet’s  mood, 
Bodes  nothing  good. 

J.  S.  Blackie,  tr.  of  -Eschylus,  ii.  229. 
=syn.  4.  To  augur,  betoken,  portend. 

II.  intram.  1.  To  promise;  portend:  with 
well  or  ill : as,  this  bodes  well  for  your  success. — 

2.  To  presage  something  evil ; be  of  evil  omen. 
I would  croak  like  a raven ; I would  bode,  I would  bode. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  2. 
Fear  for  ages  had  boded  and  mowed  and  gibbered  over 
government  and  property.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

bode2  (bod),  n.  [<  ME.  bode,  bod,  a command, 
an  announcement,  a bid,  price  offered,  < AS. 
bod,  usually  gebod  (or  bebod)  (=  OFries.  bod  = 
OS.  gibod  = D.  gebod,  a command,  bod,  a bid, 
offer,  = OHG.  gabot,  MHG.  G.  gebot,  bot  = Icel. 
bodh  = Sw.  Dan.  bud,  a command,  etc.),  < bed- 
dan  (pp.  boden),  announce,  command,  bid:  see 
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bid,  and  cf.  bode1,  v . ] If.  A command;  an 
order. — 2f.  An  announcement;  a message. 

The  owle  eke,  that  of  deth  the  bode,  bringeth. 

Chaucer , Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  343. 

3f.  Omen;  premonition;  augury. 

If  no  fate 

Have  an  unlucky  bode.  Shirley,  Love  in  a Maze,  v.  5. 
4f.  A foreboding;  presentiment. — 5.  A bid; 
the  price  offered  by  a buyer  or  asked  by  a sel- 
ler. [Scotch.] 

Ye  should  never  tak’  a fish-wife’s  first  bode. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xxxix. 
bode2  (bod),  v.  t. ; pret.  bode,  pp.  boden,  ppr.  bod- 
ing. [<  bode2,  n.,  5.]  To  bid  for;  make  an  offer 
for;  buy.  [Scotch.] 

bode3  (bod).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  bide. 
bode4t  (bod),  n.  [<  ME.  bode,  bade,  a stop,  delay, 
< biden  (pret.  bode,  bod,  bad),  bide.  Cf.  abode1, 
«.,  of  similar  formation.]  A stop;  delay. 
Withouten  bode  liis  heste  she  obeyed. 

Chaucer , Anelida  and  Arc.,  1.  119. 

bode5t,  bodent,  pp-  [ME.  forms  of  the  pp.  of 
beden , bid,  command:  see  bid.']  Bidden;  com- 
manded. 

bodeful  (bod'ful),  a.  [<  bode%,  n.,  + - ful .]  Omi- 
nous; threatening;  foreboding. 

Uttering  the  dismal  bodeful  sounds  of  death.  J.  Baillie. 
Poor  Weber  almost  swooned  at  the  sound  of  these 
cracked  voices,  with  their  bodeful  raven-note. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  iii.  8. 
Lady  Macbeth  hears  not  so  much  the  voice  of  the  bode- 
ful bird  as  of  her  own  premeditated  murder,  and  we  are 
thus  made  her  shuddering  accomplices  before  the  fact. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  186. 
bodega  (bo-da'ga),  n.  [Sp.,  < ML.  apotheca: 
see  apothec.]  A wine-cellar,  or  a shop  where 
wine  is  sold  from  the  wood ; a wine-vault. 

A wine  bodega  near  the  Grand  Theatre  caught  Are. 

New  York  Herald. 

bodementt  (bod'ment),  n.  [<  bode1,  r.,  + 
-ment.]  An  omen;  portent;  prognostic;  a 
foreshowing:  as,  “sweet  bodements!”  Shak., 
Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
bodent,  pp-  See  bodeb. 

boden  (bo'den),  a.  [Sc.,  also  written  bodin, 
and  formerly  boddin,  < ME.  (Sc.)  bodyn,  bodin, 
appar.  a particular  use  of  boden,  pp.  of  ME. 
beden,  bid  (see  bid) ; but  the  sense  suggests 
some  confusion  with  boun,  ready:  see  boun, 
bound 4.]  Accoutred;  armed;  fitted  out;  pro- 
vided; prepared. 

The  Baron  of  Avenel  never  rides  witli  fewer  than  ten 
jack-men  at  his  back,  and  oftener  with  fifty,  bodin  in  all 
that  effeirs  to  war,  as  if  they  were  to  do  battle  for  a king- 
dom. Scott,  Monastery,  II.  181. 

Bodenheimer  (bo ' den-hl-mer),  n.  [<  Boden- 
heim,  a village  near  Mainz.]  A white  wine 
grown  near  Mainz  in  Germany. 

Bode’s  law.  See  law. 

bode-wash  (bod'wosh),  n.  [Corruption  of  P. 
bois  de  vache,  lit.  cow’s  wood,  or  idiomatically 
“buffalo-chip.”]  The  dried  dung  of  the  Amer- 
ican bison  or  buffalo,  used  for  fuel.  Bartlett. 
See  buffalo-chip. 

bodge1  (boj),  v.  i.  [Another  form  of  botch2,  v.]  To 
boggle;  botch;  patch.  [Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 
All  the  actions  of  his  life  are  like  so  many  things  bodg’d 
in  without  any  naturall  cadence  or  connexion  at  all. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  An  Affected  Man. 

bodge1!  (boj),  n.  [Another  form  of  botch 2.]  A 
botch ; a patch. 

Taking  revenge  on  Thomas  Nash,  Gabrieli  Harvey  taxes 
him  with  having  forged  “a  misshapen  rabblement  of  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous  words,  the  proper  bodges  of  his  new- 
fangled figure,  called  foolrisme.” 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  110. 
bodge2f  (boj),  v.  i.  [Appar.  a var.  of  budge1.] 
To  budge;  give  way:  used  only  in  the  passage 
cited. 

With  this,  we  charg’d  again  : but  out,  alas  ! 

We  bodg’d  again.  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

bodger't  (boj'er),  n.  [<  bodge  + -cr1 ; var.  of 
botcher1.]  A botcher. 

bodger2  (boj'er),  n.  [Appar.  a var.  of  badger 3, 
q.  v.]  A peddler;  a hawker.  [Prov.  Eug.] 
bodhisat  (bo'di-sat),  n.  Same  as  bodhisattva. 
The  beings  who  will  in  due  course  become  Buddhas  are 
called  Bodhisat.  They  are  numberless. 

S.  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism, 
bodhisatship  (bo'di-sat-ship),  n.  In  Buddhism., 
the  highest  degree  of  saintship.  See  bodhisatt- 
va. Also  spelled  bodisatship. 

The  leaders  of  the  Great  Vehicle  (that  is,  the  Mahayana 
development  of  Buddhism]  urged  their  followers  to  seek 
to  attain,  not  so  much  to  Arliatship,  which  would  involve 
only  their  own  salvation,  but  to  Bodisatship,  by  the  at- 
tainment of  which  they  would  be  conferring  the  blessings 
of  the  Dhamma  [law  of  Buddha]  upon  countless  multi- 
tudes in  the  long  ages  of  the  future. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  226. 


^ bodily 

bodhisattva  (bd-di-sat' va),  n.  [Skt.(>  Sin- 
ghalese bodhisat,  bodisat,  Jap.  bosatsu,  Chin. 
poosah ),  < bodhi,  intelligence,  wisdom  (< 
buffh,  know : see  Buddha),  + sattva,  being,  es- 
sence, < sant  (=  L.  ens),  being,  ppr.  of  as,  be : 
see  be1.]  In  Buddhism  of  the  northern  school, 
or  the  later  development  called  the  Mahayana, 
one  of  a numerous  class  of  beings  who,  having 
arrived  at  supreme  wisdom  (bodhi),  have  to  pass 
through  human  existence  only  once  more  be- 
fore attaining  to  Buddhahood,  or  complete  en- 
lightenment, and  entrance  into  Nirvana.  Among 
Singhalese  Buddhists  called  bodhisat  and  bodisat,  among 
the  Chinese  poosah,  and  among  the  Japanese  bosatsu. 

bodhi-tree  (bo'di-tre),  n.  Same  as  bo-tree. 
bodice  (bod'is),  n.  [Sometimes  spelled  boddice, 
formerly  bodies,  being  orig.  pi.  of  body.  Cf.  cor- 
set.] If.  A sort  of  inner  stays  or  corset,  laced 
in  front,  worn  by  women,  and  sometimes  by 
men : also  called  a pair  of  bodies,  or  a bodies.— 
2.  An  outer  laced  garment,  covering  the  waist 
and  bust,  worn  by  women  in  some  European 
styles  of  costume,  often  as  an  ornament. — 3. 
More  generally,  the  close-fitting  waist  or  body 
of  a gown. 

bodiced  (bod'ist),  a.  [<  bodice  + -ed2.]  Clothed 
in  a bodice ; furnished  with  a bodice. 

Slim  her  little  waist, 

Comfortably  bodiced. 

Thackeray,  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 

They  appear  habited  in  bodiced  gowns. 

Archatol.  Jour.,  XXXV.  256. 

bodied  (bod'id),  a.  [<  body  + -ed2.]  1.  Hav- 

ing body,  or  a body,  of  the  kind  indicated  by 
the  context : used  chiefly  in  composition  : as, 
an  able-bodied  man. 

I was  told  by  a very  good  judge  who  tasted  it  [wine 
made  from  wild  grapes],  that  it  was  a pleasant,  strong, 
and  full-bodied  wine.  Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  j]  15. 

2.  Endowed  with  material  form  or  being ; 
made  corporeal  ormaterial ; embodied.  N.  E.  D. 

Like  the  bodied  heaven  in  clearness 
Shone  the  stone. 

Browning,  Men  and  Women,  ii.  240. 
bodikint  (bod'i-kin),  n.  [<  body  + dim.  -kin.] 
A diminutive  of  body,  forming  part  of  the  ex- 
clamatory phrase  ‘ ‘ odd’s  bodikin,”  a corruption 
of  Goffs  body.  Also  spelled  bodykin. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I will  use  them  according  to  their  desert. 

Ham.  Odd’s  bodikin,  man,  better.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

bodiless  (bod'i-les),  a.  [<  body  + -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  body  or  material  form;  incorporeal: 
as,  “phantoms  bodiless  and  vain,”  Swift. 

Man  is  a concrete  whole.  He  is  neither  a soulless  body 
nor  a bodiless  soul.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  259. 

bodiliness  (bod'i-li-nes),  n.  [<  bodily  + -ness.] 
Corporeality.  Minsheu. 

bodily  (bod'i-li),  a.  [<  ME.  bodily , bodili,  bodi- 
liclie,  etc.;  < body  + -ly1.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
concerning  the  body;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
body  or  to  the  physical  constitution ; not  men- 
tal; corporeal:  as,  bodily  dimensions;  bodily 
exertions;  bodily  pain. 

You  are  a mere  spirit,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
bodily  part  of  us.  Tatler,  No.  15. 

Since  we  are  creatures  with  bodies,  if  we  desire  to  ex- 
press a real  sentiment  of  reverence  for  anyone,  we  must 
use  some  bodily  act — some  form  of  words  or  gestures. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  233. 
2f.  Having  a material  body. 

There  are  three  bodily  inhabitants  of  heaven  ; Henoch, 
Elijah,  our  Saviour  Christ. 

Bp.  Hall,  Rapture  of  Elijah  (Ord  MS.). 
= Syn.  1.  Bodily,  Physical,  Corporal,  Corporeal.  Bodily 
generally  means  connected  with  the  body  or  a body,  and 
is  frequently  opposed  to  mental : as,  bodily  pains,  bodily 
strength.  Physical  in  this  connection  is  often  the  same  as 
bodily,  but  may  cover  everything  that  is  material,  as  op- 
posed to  mental  or  spiritual : as,  physical  distress.  Cor- 
poral relates  to  the  body  in  its  outward  bearings : as,  cor- 
poral punishment ; corporeal,  to  its  substance,  being  op- 
posed to  spiritual  or  immaterial:  as,  corporeal  existence. 

We  speak  of  Shakspeare’s  mind,  but  Jonson  starts  up  al- 
ways in  bodily  proportions.  Whiptple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  26. 

Dr.  Beddoe  . . . believes  that  wherever  a race  attains 
its  maximum  of  physical  development  it  rises  highest  in 
energy  and  moral  vigour.  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  I.  ill. 
The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a pang  as  great 
As  when  a giant  dies.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

When  [the  soul]  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance, 
then  it  truly  exists.  Xenophon  (trans),  Cyrus  the  Elder. 

bodily  (bod'i-li),  adv.  [ME.  bodily,  -H,  -licit;  < 
body  + -ly2.]  1.  Corporeally;  in  connection 
with  a body  or  matter ; in  the  flesh ; in  person. 

It  is  his  human  nature,  in  which  the  Godhead  dwells 
bodily.  Watts. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  entire  body  or  mass;  en- 
tirely; completely:  as,  to  carry  a thing  away 
bodily. 


bodin 

bodin  (bo'din),  a.  Same  as  b oden. 
boding  (bo'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  bodynge,  bodunge, 
omen,  preaching,  < AS.  bodung,  preaching,  ver- 
bal n.  of  bodian,  announce,  bode:  see  bode 1,  i>.] 

1.  An  omen;  a prognostic;  a foreboding  pre- 
monition; presentiment. 

Ominous  bodings,  and  fearful  expectations. 

Bp.  Ward,  Sermon,  Jan.  30,  1674. 
The  minds  of  men  were  filled  with  dismal  bodings  of 
some  inevitable  evil.  Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

2.  Prediction;  prophecy  of  evil.  Coleridge. 
boding  (bo'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bode I,  «.] 

Foreboding;  ominous. 

So  Joseph,  yet  a youth,  expounded  well 
The  boding  dream,  and  did  th'  event  foretell. 

Vryden,  To  J.  Northleigh. 
Nor  knew  what  signify’d  the  boding  sign, 

But  found  the  powers  displeas'd,  and  fear’d  the  wrath 
divine.  Vryden , Pal.  and  Arc.,  iii. 

You  might  have  heard  ....  cricket  sing, 

An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing.  Scott , Marmion,  v.  20. 

bodingly  (bo'ding-li),  adv.  Ominously;  por- 
tentously. 

All  is  so  bodingly  still.  Lowell,  Summer  Storm, 

bodisat,  n.  Same  as  bodhisattva. 
bodisatship,  n.  See  bodhisatship. 
bodkin1  (bod'kin),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bod- 
kine,  botkin,  boidken  (cf.  Sc.  boikin),  < ME. 
bodekyn,  earlier  boydekyn,  boidekyn;  origin  un- 
known. The  Celtic  forms,  W.  bidogyn,  bidogan 
(with  accent  on  second  syllable),  dim.  of  bidog 
= Gael,  biodag  = Ir.  bideog,  a dagger  (cf.  W. 
pid  = Gael,  biod,  a point),  are  not  near  enough 
to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  E.  word.] 
It.  A small  dagger;  a stiletto. 

Who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  . . . 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a bare  bodkin  ? Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Out  with  your  bodkin, 

Your  pocket-dagger,  your  stiletto ; out  with  it. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  ii.  3. 

2.  A small  pointed  instrument  of  steel,  bone, 
or  ivory,  used  for  piercing  holes  in  cloth,  etc. 

With  knyf  or  boydekin.  Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  40. 

3.  A similar  but  blunt  instrument,  with  an  eye, 
for  drawing  thread,  tape,  or  ribbon  through  a 
loop,  hem,  etc. — 4.  A long  pin-shaped  instru- 
ment used  by  women  to  fasten  up  the  hair. 

The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence.  Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iv.  98. 
5.  A thick  needle  or  straight  awl  of  steel,  used 
by  bookbinders  to  make  holes  in  boards  and 
to  trace  lines  for  cutting. — 6.  A printers’  tool 
for  picking  letters  out  of  a column  or  page  in 
correcting — To  he,  sit,  ride,  or  travel  bodkin,  to 
sit  as  a third  person  between  two  others  on  the  seat  of  a 
carriage  suited  for  two  only. 

He’s  too  big  to  travel  bodkin  between  you  and  me. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Pair. 

bodkin2t,  n.  A corruption  of  baudekin. 
bodkin-work  (bod'kin-werk),  n.  A rich  trim- 
ming formerly  used  for  garments : probably  a 
corruption  of  baudekin. 

bodle  (bod'l),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  boddle;  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a mint-master 
named  Both- 
well.  Cf.  atch- 
ison  and 
bawbee.']  * A 
Scotch  cop- 
per coin  first 
issued  under 
Charles  II., 
and  worth  at 
that  time  2d. 

Scotch,  or 
one  sixth  of  an  English  penny;  hence,  a very 
small  coin.  The  name  turner  was  also  applied 
to  it. 

I care  not  a brass  boddle  for  the  feud. 

Scott,  Abbot,  II.  xiii. 

Bodleian  (bod-le'an  or  bod'le-au),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  began 
in  1597  the  restoration  of  the  public  library  of 
Oxford  University,  hence  since  called  the  Bod- 
leian Library ; also,  belonging  to  that  library : 
as,  Bodleian  manuscripts, 
bodragt,  bodraget,  «-  [Also  written  bordrag 
(and  bordraging),  simulating  E.  border;  appar. 
a corruption  of  some  Ir.  word;  cf.  Ir.  buaidh- 
readh,  disturbance,  buadre,  tumult.]  An  in- 
cursion ; a raid. 

No  wayling  there  nor  wretchednesse  is  heard,  . . . 

No  nightly  bodrags,  nor  no  hue  and  cries. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1.  315. 

[In  some  editions  printed  bordrags.] 

★ 

body  (bod'i),  n. ; pi.  bodies  (-iz).  [<  ME.  body, 

bodi,  < AS.  bodig,  body,  = OHG.  botah,  botach, 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Bodle  of  Charles  II.,  British  Museum.  (Size 
of  the  original.) 
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MHG.  botech,  botich,  body;  perhaps  akin  to 
OHG.  botahha,  MHG.  boteche,  botech,  G.  bottich, 
a large  vessel,  tub,  vat ; hut  this  may  come 
from  another  source,  that  of  boot‘d.  The  Gael. 
bodhaig,  body,  is  from  E.]  1.  The  physical 

structure  of  an  animal ; the  material  organized 
substance  of  an  animal,  whether  living  or  dead, 
in  distinction  from  the  soul,  spirit,  or  vital 
principle. 

For  of  the  soule  the  bodie  forme  doth  take, 

For  soule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make. 

Spenser , Hymne  iu  Honour  of  Beautie,  1.  132. 
2.  The  main  portion  of  an  animal,  tree,  etc. ; 
the  trunk,  as  distinct  from  the  head  and  limbs 
or  branches ; in  ichth.,  often  used  for  the  whole 
fish  exclusive  of  the  fins. — 3.  The  part  of  a 
dress  which  covers  the  body,  as  distinct  from 
the  parts  which  cover  the  arms  or  extremities ; 
in  female  dress,  a bodice ; a waist. 

Their  bodies  were  of  carnation  cloth  of  silver,  richly 
wrought.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

4.  The  main,  central,  or  principal  part  of  any- 
thing, as  of  an  army,  country,  building,  etc., 
as  distinguished  from  subordinate  or  less  im- 
portant parts. 

Learn  to  make  a body  of  a limb.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  2. 

The  van  of  the  king’s  army  was  led  by  the  general  . . . ; 
in  the  body  was  the  king  and  the  prince.  Clarendon. 

Specifically  — (a)  In  a blast-furnace,  the  core  or  main  por- 
tion between  the  top,  or  opening  at  the  throat,  and  the 
boshes,  (b)  In  music : (1)  The  whole  of  the  hollow  part  of 
a string-instrument,  designed  to  increase  its  resonance. 

(2)  All  that  part  of  a wind-instrument  that  remains  after 
removing  its  appendages,  mouthpiece,  crooks,  and  bell. 

(3)  The  part  of  an  organ-pipe  above  the  mouth,  which 
gives  resonance  : its  length  fixes  the  pitch  of  the  tone,  (c) 
The  shank  of  a type,  as  determining  its  size : as,  minion 
on  nonpareil  body,  (d)  The  main  part  of  a tool ; the  main 
part  of  a blade,  as  of  a sword,  as  distinguished  from  the 
heel  and  point,  etc.  (e)  That  part  of  a wagon,  railroad- 
car,  etc.,  which  contains  the  load. 

5.  The  main  portion;  the  bulk  of  anything; 
the  larger  part;  the  majority:  as,  the  body  of 
the  people  are  opposed  to  the  measure. — 6. 
The  person;  an  individual  as  recognized  by 
law:  as,  body  execution;  held  in  body  and 
goods.  [Chiefly  legal.]  — 7.  A person;  a Ipi- 
man  being : now  generally  combined  with  any , 
every , some , or  no  : as,  somebody , nobody. 

There  cannot  a poor  body  buy  a sack  of  coals,  but  it 
must  come  through  their  hands. 

Latimer,  2d  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

A body  would  think  so,  at  these  years. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 
Gin  a body  meet  a body, 

Cornin’  thro’  the  rye.  Bums,  Song. 

But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools, 

For  a’  their  colleges  an’  schools. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

A dry,  shrewd  kind  of  a body.  Irving. 

8.  A number  of  individuals  spoken  of  collec- 
tively, usually  associated  for  a common  pur- 
pose, joined  in  a certain  cause,  or  united  by 
some  common  tie  or  occupation;  an  incorpo- 
rated or  other  aggregate : as,  a legislative  body  ; 
the  body  of  the  clergy ; a body  corporate. 

So  please  you,  my  lord,  it  is  a body  of  horse  — and  . . . 
there  is  a still  larger  body  of  foot  behind  it. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  86. 

The  trading  body  may  be  a single  individual  in  one  case ; 
it  may  be  the  whole  inhabitants  of  a continent  in  another ; 
it  may  be  the  individuals  of  a trade  diffused  through  a 
country  in  a third.  Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  96. 

9.  A material  thing ; anything  having  inertia. 
See  matter. — 10.  In  geom.,  any  solid  having  the 
three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness.— 1 1 . A united  mass ; a number  of  things 
or  particulars  taken  together ; a general  collec- 
tion ; a code ; a system : as,  a body  of  laws. 

I have,  with  much  pains  and  reading,  collected  out  of 
ancient  authors  this  short  summary  of  a body  of  philoso- 
phy and  divinity.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ii. 

He  was  furnished  with  every  requisite  for  making  an 
extensive  body  of  natural  history. 

Goldsmith,  Pref.  to  Brookes’s  Nat.  Hist. 

The  mind  unequal  to  a complete  analysis  of  the  motives 
which  carry  it  on  to  a particular  conclusion  . . . is  swayed 
and  determined  by  a body  of  proof,  which  it  recognizes 
only  as  a body,  and  not  in  its  constituent  parts. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  281. 

12.  A certain  consistency  or  density;  sub- 
stance ; strength,  as  opposed  to  thinness,  weak- 
ness, transparency,  or  flimsiness : as,  wine,  pa- 

er,  etc.,  of  good  body.  As  applied  to  paints,  body 

enotes  opacity  or  density,  as  opposed  to  transparency. 

It  was  a fragrant  Port,  with  plenty  of  body  and  a large 
proportion  of  soul.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xiii. 

13.  In  music , the  resonance  of  a tone,  whether 
instrumental  or  vocal — Adipose  body,  astral 
body.  See  the  adjectives.— Bodies  of  Arantius.  See 
corpora  Arantii,  under  corpus. — Body  center-plate,  a 
metal  plate  on  the  body-bolster  of  a car.  It  rests  upon  a 
similar  plate  on  the  center  of  a truck.  The  center-bolt  or 
king-bolt  passes  through  these  plates. — Body  corporate. 
See  body  politic. — Body  hand-rail.  See  hand-rail.— 


body-color 

Body  of  a column,  the  part  between  the  base  and  the  capi- 
tal ; the  shaft.  — Body  Of  a gun,  that  part  of  the  gun  which 
is  situated  behind  the  trunnions.— Body  of  a place,  in 
fort . : (a)  The  works  next  to  and  surrounding  a town,  in 
the  form  of  a polygon,  regular  or  irregular.  ( b ) The  space 
inclosed  within  the  interior  works  of  a fortification. — 
Body  of  the  fornix.  See  fornix.— Body  politic,  the 
whole  body  of  people  living  under  an  organized  political 
government : used  in  contradistinction  to  body  corporate, 
an  association  of  persons  legally  incorporated  for  the  pro- 
motion of  some  specific  object.  A body  politic  and  cor- 
porate is  a municipality  governed  according  to  a legisla- 
tive act  of  incorporation,  and  thus  possessing  corporate 
political  powers. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  body  politic  cannot  sub- 
sist, any  more  than  the  animal  body,  without  a head. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  379. 
Cavernous  bodies,  centrobaric  body,  ciliary  body. 
See  the  adjectives. — Descent  Of  bodies.  See  descent. — 
Deviation  of  a falling  body.  See  deviation.— Diplo- 
matic body.  See  diplomatic—  Elementary  body.  See 
element.— Fifth  body,  the  ether  or  fifth  element,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heavenly  bodies,  according  to  the  Aristo- 
telians.—Fixed  bodies,  geniculate  bodies,  hetero- 
geneous body,  main  body,  etc.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Mathematical  body,  a body  in  sense  io.— Mystical 
body  of  the  church,  the  aggregate  of  believers  as  con- 
stituting the  bride  of  Christ.— Okenian  body,  olivary 
body.  See  the  adjectives.— Regular  body,  a polyhedron 
in  which  the  relations  of  any  one  face,  edge,  or  summit  are 
the  same  as  those  of  any  other.  Pythagoras  enumerated 
the  five  regular  bodies  (the  sphere  is  not  included  among 
them) : the  tetrahedron,  the  cube,  the  octahedron,  the  dode- 
cahedron, and  the  icosahedron.  These  are  often  called 
the  five  bodies  simply ; also  the  cosmical  bodies,  because 
Timseus  of  Locri  held  that  the  tetrahedron  is  the  shape 
of  fire,  the  octahedron  of  air,  the  icosahedron  of  water, 
the  cube  of  earth,  and  the  dodecahedron  of  God ; also 
the  Platonic  bodies , because  mentioned  by  Plato  in  his 
dialogue  “Timaeus.”  Four  other  regular  bodies  which 
envelop  the  center  more  than  once  were  discovered  by 
Kepler  and  by  Poinsot.  These  are  named  by  Cayley  the 
great  icosahedron,  the  great  dodecahedron,  the  great  stel- 
lated dodecahedron,  and  the  small  stellated  dodecahedron. 
For  illustrations  of  all  these  bodies,  see  solid.— Irregu- 
lar bodies,  such  as  are  not  bounded  by  equal  and  like 
surfaces.— The  bodies  seven,  ill  alchemy , the  metals 
corresponding  to  the  planets. 

The  bodies  seven,  eek,  lo  hem  heer  anon : 

Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe  [call], 

Mars  yren,  Mercurie  quiksilver  we  clepe, 

Saturnus  leed,  and  Jupiter  is  tin, 

And  Venus  coper. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  272. 
body  (bod'i),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bodied,  ppr. 
bodying.  [<  body,  n.]  1.  To  provide  with  a 

body;  embody. — 2.  To  form  into  a body  or 
company. 

A new  exotick  way  of  bodying,  that  is,  formally  cove- 
nanting and  verbally  engaging  with  them  and  to  them 
beyond  the  baptismall  bond  and  vow. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  37. 
3.  To  represent  in  bodily  form;  exhibit  in 
tangible  form  or  outward  reality:  with  for  t h. 

As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation  and  a name.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 
Bodied  forth  the  tourney  high, 

Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily ! 

Scott,  Rokeby,  vi.  26. 

body-bagt  (bod'i-bag),  n.  A bag  to  sleep  in. 
body-bolster  (bod'i-boFster),  n.  A cross-beam 
of  wood,  iron,  or  the  two  in  combination,  on 
the  under  side  of  a railroad-car,  which  supports 
it  and  transmits  its  weight  to  the  truck.  The 
upper  end  of  the  king-bolt,  which  forms  the  pivot  for  the 
truck,  is  fastened  to  a body -holster. 

body-cavity  (bod'i-kav,'i-ti),  n.  In  zodl.,  tbe 
general  or  common  cavity  of  the  body,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  special  cavities,  or  those  of 
particular  organs ; the  coelom  or  coeloma.  in 
vertebrates  the  body-cavity  is  formed  by  the  splitting  of 
the  mesoblast  into  its  somatopleural  and  splanchnopleu- 
ral  layers,  and  consists  of  the  cavities  of  the  thorax,  ab- 
domen (divided  or  not  by  a diaphragm),  and  pelvis. 

body-cloth,  (bod'i-kldth),  n.  A cloth  for  tbe 
body ; specifically,  a large  rug  or  cloth  for  cov- 
ering a horse.  See  body-clothes,  2. 

Before  the  window  were  several  horses  in  body-cloths. 

Bulwer,  Pelham,  lxi. 

body-clothes  (bod'i-kloTHz),ra.j;l.  1.  Garments 
for  the  body,  intended  to  be  worn  by  day,  as 
distinguished  from  bedclothes.  [This  use  of  the 
word  appears  to  be  confined  in  recent  times  to 
Scotland.]  — 2.  Coverings  for  a horse  or  other 
animal:  properly,  body-cloths.  See  body-cloth. 

I am  informed  that  several  asses  are  kept  in  body-clothes 
and  sweated  every  morning  upon  the  heath.  Addison. 

body-coat  (bod'i-kot),  n.  1.  A close-fitting 
coat. — 2.  In  coach-painting,  a coat  of  paint 
made  opaque  by  the  admixture  of  white  lead, 
laid  on  before  the  transparent  coats, 
body-color  (bod'i-kuFor),  n.  In  painting,  a 
pigment  possessing  body  or  a high  degree  of 
consistence,  substance,  and  covering  power. 
In  water-color  painting , works  are  said  to  he  executed  in 
body-colors  when,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  com- 
mon mode  of  proceeding  by  transparent  tints  and  washes, 
the  pigments  are  mixed  with  white  and  thus  rendered 
opaque. 


■body-guard 

body-guard  (bod'i-gard),  n.  One  who  protects 
or  defends  the  person;  a life-guard;  collec- 
tively, the  guard  charged  with  the  protection  of 
some  person,  as  a prince  or  an  officer;  hence, 
retinue ; attendance  ; following. 

It  might  possibly  be  convenient  that,  when  the  Parlia- 
ment  assembled,  the  King  should  repair  to  Westminster 
with  a body-guard.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 

body-hoop  (bod'i-hop),  n.  A band  securing  the 
arris  pieces  of  a built  mast, 
body -horse  (bod 'i -hors),  n.  A shaft-horse. 
[Prov.  Eng.) 

body-loop  (bod'i-lop),  n.  An  iron  arm  connect- 
ing a vehicle-body  with  the  spring-bar  or  spring, 
body-louse  (bod'i-lous),  n.  A kind  of  louse, 
the  Pediculus  corporis  or  P.  vestimenti,  which 
is  parasitic  on  man.  It  is  generally  found  on  the 
body,  or  concealed  in  the  clothing,  while  the  Pediculus 
capitis , or  head-louse,  infests  the  head, 
body-plan  (bod 'i -plan),  n.  In  ship-building, 
a plan  upon  which  are  projected  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  transverse 
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of  species  yield  tenacious  fibers,  used  for  making  ropes, 
twine,  net,  and  sewing-thread.  The  most  important  spe- 
cies is  B.  nivea,  a shrubby  plant  of  China  and  the  East  In- 
dies, which  affords  the  valuable  rhea-fiber  or  grass-cloth 


C 

Body-plan. 

A,  after-body ; B,  fore-body ; C,  C,  center-line ; D,  D,  load-line ; 

E,  E,  base-line. 

vertical  planes  passing  through  certain  fixed 
points,  the  intersections  with  the  fore-body 
being  shown  upon  one  side  and  those  with  the 
after-body  on  the  other, 
body-post  (bod'i-post),  n.  1.  An  upright  tim- 
ber in  the  sill  and  plate  of  a freight-car,  form- 
ing one  of  the  vertical  members  of  the  frame 
of  the  body.  It  corresponds  to  the  window- 
posts  in  a passenger-car. — 2.  A post  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  opening  in  the  deadwood 
of  a steamship,  within  which  the  screw  turns, 
body-servant  (bod'i-ser//vant),  n.  A servant 
who  waits  upon  or  accompanies  his  employer ; 
a valet ; a personal  attendant, 
body-snatcher  (bod'i-snach"er),  n.  One  who 
secretly  disinters  the  bodies  of  the  dead  as  sub- 
jects for  dissection,  or  for  the  purpose  of  exact- 
ing a ransom ; a resurrectionist, 
body-snatching  (bod'i-snaclPing),  n.  The  act 
of  robbing  a grave  to  obtain  a subject  for  dis- 
section. 

body-varnish  (bod'i-var//nish),  n.  A thick  and 
quick-drying  copal  varnish,  used  for  carriages 
and  other  objects  that  are  to  be  polished, 
body-wall  (bod'i-wal),  n.  In  zool.,  the  general 
envelop  or  parietes  of  a body,  especially  of  a 
low  organism ; a cell-wall, 
body-whorl  (bod'i-hwerl),  n.  The  last-formed 
and  generally  largest  whorl  of  a univalve  shell. 
See  univalve. 

Boedromia  (bo-e-dro'mi-a),  n.pl.  See  Bo'edro- 
mion. 

Boedromion  (bo-e-dro'mi-on),  n.  [Gr.  Bo^dpo- 
/uav,  the  month  in  which  were  celebrated  the 
B oyopdfua,  < f. lor/6p6/uo; , fSor/dpdpoc,  giving  succor 
(8 oySpogeiv,  to  run  to  a cry  for  aid),  < pefl,  Dor. 
poa,  a shout,  cry  (<  /3oav,  to  cry:  see  boation), 
+ -Spoptoc,  < Spageiv,  run.)  The  third  month  of 
the  Athenian  year,  corresponding  to  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  the  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber. During  this  month  the  festival  called  Boedromia 
was  celebrated,  in  commemoration  of  the  succor  given  by 
Theseus  against  the  Amazons. 

boef  xt,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  beef. 
boef2t,  interj.  See  buf. 

Boehm  flute.  See  flute 1, 1. 

Boehmeria  (b&-me'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  G.  R. 
Boehmer  or  Bohmer,  a"  German  botanist  of  the 
18th  century;  cf.  G.  Bohme,  a Bohemian,  Boh- 
men,  Bohemia.)  A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  of  the  family  Urticacese,  allied  to  the 
nettle,  hut  without  its  stinging  hairs.  A number 


The  Ramie-plant  (Boehnteria  nivea). 

fiber,  also  known  under  its  Malay  name  of  ramie.  It  has 
been  long  in  cultivation  in  China  and  India,  and  success- 
ful attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  it  in  the  United 
States.  The  species  B.  Puya,  from  which  the  Puya-flber 
is  obtained,  is  now  referred  to  the  genus  Maoutia.  See 
grass-cloth. 

bceotarch  (be-6'tark),  n.  [<  L.  Bceotarches,  < 
Gr.  B otuTapxvc,  < B oiuria,  Boe  otia,  + apxig,  ruler : 
see  arch-.']  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
Boeotian  confederacy.  Two  were  chosen  by 
Thebes,  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  members 
of  the  league. 

Pelopidas  and  two  others  of  the  liberators  were  elected 
bceotarchs,  or  chief  magistrates  of  Bceotia. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  479. 

Boeotian  (be-d'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Bceotia, 
< Gr.  B oicnia,  Boeotia,  B oiuriot,  the  Boeotians.) 

1.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Boeotia,  a division  of 
central  Greece,  noted  for  its  thick  atmosphere, 
which  was  supposed  to  communicate  its  dull- 
ness to  the  intellect  of  the  inhabitants.  Hence 
— 2.  Dull;  stupid;  ignorant;  obtuse. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Boeotia. 
Hence  — 2.  A dull,  ignorant,  stupid  person. 

Bceotic  (be-ot'ik),  a.  Belonging  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  Boeotia  or  the  Boeotians ; Boeotian : 
as,  the  Bceotic  dialect. 

Boer  (bor),  n.  [Also  written  Boor,  < D.  boer,  a 
farmer,  a peasant:  see  boor.]  The  name  given 
to  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa,  who 
are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture  or  cattle- 
breeding. 

boflle  (bof '1),  v.  A dialectal  form  of  baffle. 

bog1  (bog),  n.  [Formerly  bogge,  < Ir.  bogach  = 

*Gael.  bogan,  a bog,  morass,  < Ir.  Gael,  bog,  soft, 
moist,  tender,  in  comp,  bog-.]  1.  Wet,  soft, 
and  spongy  ground,  where  the  soil  is  composed 
mainly  of  decayed  and  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter; a quagmire  covered  with  grass  or  other 
plants;  a piece  of  mossy  or  peaty  ground;  a 
moss. 

All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 

By  inch-meal  a disease  ! Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

2.  A little  elevated  piece  of  earth  in  a marsh 
or  swamp,  filled  with  roots  and  grass.  Web- 
ster. [Local,  U.  S.)— Bog-asphodel.  See  asphodel. 
-Bog-bilberry.  See  bilberry.—  Bog- iron  ore,  an  im- 
pure ore  of  iron,  essentially  a hydrous  oxid,  of  which  the 
mineralogical  name  is  limonite : found  frequently  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes  and  in  swampy  localities,  and  usually  of 
very  recent  origin.  = Syn.  1.  Quagmire,  etc.  See  marsh. 

bog1  (bog)  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  logged,  ppr.  log- 
ging. [<  bog1,  n.~\  I.  trans.  To  sink  or  sub- 
merge in  a bog,  or  in  mud  and  mire:  used 
chiefly  in  the  passive,  to  le  logged . 

Bid  him  to  be  gone 
As  far  as  he  can  fly,  or  follow  day, 

Bather  than  here  so  bogged  in  vices  stay. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xxxii. 

’Twas  time  ; his  invention  had  been  bogged  else. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  3. 

Of  Middleton’s  horse  three  hundred  men  were  taken, 
and  one  hundred  were  bogged. 

Whitelock,  Memoirs  (1682),  p.  580. 

II.  intrans.  To  sink  or  stick  in  a bog ; hence, 
to  flounder  among  obstacles ; be  stopped. 

bog2  (bog),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  bogge,  appar.  avar. 
of  the  equiv.  bug1,  ME.  bugge,  connecting  the 
latter  with  the  equiv.  boggle1,  bogle,  bogy,  bog- 
gard1 : see  these  words.)  A specter;  a bugbear. 
— To  take  bogt,  to  boggle;  shy;  shrink. 

bog3  (bog),  a.  and  n.  [E.  dial.,  formerly  also 
bogge,  earlier  in  deriv.  form  hoggish 2,  q.  v.  Cf. 
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bug1,  big1.]  I.  a.  Bold;  sturdy;  self-sufficient; 
petulant;  sauey. 

II.  n.  Brag;  boastfulness.  Halliwell.  TProv. 
Eng.) 

bog3  (bog),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  bogged,  ppr.  bog- 
ging. [<  bog'1,  a.  or  ».]  I.  intrans.  To  boast. 
[Prov.  Eng.) 

Il.t  trans.  [Perhaps  of  other  origin.)  To 
provoke. 

bog4  (bog),  v.  i.  [E.  dial.;  origin  unknown.)  To 
ease  the  body  by  stool, 
boga  (bo'ga),  n.  Same  as  bogue2. 
bog-bean  (bog'ben),  n.  The  common  name  of 
Menyanthes  trifoliata,  a bog-plant  of  the  family 
Menyanthacese,  native  of  north  temperate  re- 
gl0ns.  It  is  a bitter  tonic.  The  fringed  bog-bean  is  an 
aquatic  plant  of  the  same  family,  Limnanthemum  nymph- 
oides,  with  large  yellow  fringed  flowers.  Also  called 
buck-bean. 

bogberry  (bog'berH),  n. ; pi.  bogberries  (-iz). 
The  cranberry,  Oxycoccus  Oxycoccus. 
bog-blitter  (bog'blit#6r),  n.  [See  bog-bluiter.] 
Same  as  bog-bumper.  [Scotch.] 
bog-bluiter  (bog'blo,/ter),  n.  [Also  bog-bluter, 
bog-blitter ; < bog  + Sc.  bluiter,  bluter,  make  a 
rumbling  noise,  blurt,  also  speak  foolishly  (in 
last  sense  cf.  blatter,  blather,  blether1).']  Same 
as  bog-bumper.  [Scotch.] 
bog-bull  (bog'bul),  n.  [Cf.  Botaurus  and  bit- 
tern1.] A name  of  the  bittern,  Botaurus  stel- 
laris,  from  its  habitual  resorts  and  its  hollow, 
booming  cry.  See  cut  under  bittern. 
bog-bumper  (bog'bnm"per),  n.  A name  of  the 
bitterns  or  heron-like  birds  of  the  genus  Botau- 
rus (especially  B.  lentiginosus ),  in  allusion  to 
the  sound  made  by  the  male  m the  breeding 
season.  This  sound  seems  “to  be  uttered  in  a deep 
choking  tone,”  and  has  been  compared  by  Nuttall  to  the 
syllables  “ pomp-iUi-gur.  ” Also  bog-jumper,  and  in  Scot- 
land bog-blitter,  bog-bluiter. 

bog-butter  (bog'but"er),  n.  A fatty  sperma- 
ceti-like mineral  resin,  composed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  found  in  masses  in  peat- 
bogs. 

A large  copper  basin  consisting  of  small  pieces  riveted 
together  and  several  wooden  kegs  containing  bog-butter 
were  recently  found  at  a depth  of  7 feet  in  a peat  moss, 
Kylealsin,  Skye.  Nature,  XXX.  181. 

bog-earth  (bog'erth),  n.  An  earth  or  soil  com- 
posed of  light  silieious  sand  and  a considerable 
portion  of  vegetable  fiber  in  a half -decomposed 
state.  It  is  employed  by  gardeners  for  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  flowers, 
boger  (bo'ger),  n.  [Origin  obscure.)  A name 
in  Cornwall,  England,  for  the  half-grown  sea- 
bream,  Pagellus  centrodontus. 
bogey1,  bogeyism.  See  bogy,  bogyism. 
bogey2,  n.  See  bogie2. 

bogga  (bog'a),  n.  [E.  Ind.)  An  East  Indian 
measure  of  land,  equal  to  three  fifths  of  an 
*acre. 

boggard1,  boggart  (bog'ard,  -art),  n.  [E.  dial, 
and  Sc.,  also  written  bog'art,  and  formerly  bug- 
gard,  haggard;  appar.  a var.,  with  term,  -ard, 
of  boggle1,  bogle;  in  form  as  if  < bog 2 + -ard: 
see  boggle1,  bogle,  bog2,  bug1.]  1.  A specter, 
goblin,  or  bogy,  especially  one  supposed  to 
haunt  a particular  spot. 

The  belief  in  elves  and  bogarts  which  once  Vas  universal. 

J.  Fiske,  Idea  of  God,  p.  60. 

2f.  Any  object,  real  or  imaginary,  at  which  a 
horse  shies.  N.  E.  D. — 3.  Figuratively,  a bug- 
bear; a thing  of  fear. 

boggard2t,  ».  [As  bog 4 + -ard.]  A privy, 
boggifyt,  v.  t.  [<  bog 1 + -i-fy.]  To  make  boggy, 
boggingt  (bog'ing),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  per- 
haps a var.  of  *bagging  for  lodging,  verbal  n. 
of  badge2',  cf.  bodger2.]  Peddling;  hawking. 
N.  E.  D. 

boggish1  (bog'ish),  a.  [<  bog 1 + -ish1.]  Boggy. 
boggish2t,  a.  [ME.,  written  boggisshe,  bog- 
gysche;  < bog 3 (not  found  in  ME.)  + -ish1.] 
Bold ; puffed  up ; boastful. 
boggle1,  n.  A dialectal  form  of  bogle. 
boggle2  (bog'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  boggled,  ppr. 
boggling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bogle,  buggel,  < 
boggle1  = bogle,  a specter,  with  ref.  to  the  shy- 
ing of  a horse  at  unusual  objects;  cf.  ME.  boge- 
len,  occurring  but  once,  in  the  sense  of  ‘deny,’ 

1.  e.,  scare  off.)  1.  To  take  alarm;  start  with 
fright ; shy,  as  a horse. 

When  a sinner  is  first  tempted  to  the  commission  of  a 
more  gross  and  notorious  sin,  his  conscience  is  apt  to 
boggle  and  start  at  it,  he  doth  it  with  great  difficulty  and 
regret.  Tillotson,  Works,  I.  x. 

We  start  and  boggle  at  every  unusual  appearance. 

Granville. 

2.  To  hesitate  ; stop,  as  if  afraid  to  proceed,  or 
as  if  impeded  by  unforeseen  difficulties ; waver ; 
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shrink. — 3.  To  play  fast  and  loose ; dissemble ; 
quibble;  equivocate. 

When  summoned  to  his  last  end  it  was  no  time  for 
him  to  boggle  with  the  world.  Howell. 

4.  To  bungle;  be  awkward;  make  clumsy  at- 
tempts. 

boggle2  (bog'l),  re.  1.  The  act  of  shying  or  tak- 
ing alarm. — 2+.  Objection;  scruple;  demur. 

The  Dutch  do  make  a further  bogle  with  us  about  two 
or  three  things.  ‘ Pepys,  Diary,  1687. 

3.  A bungle;  a botch.  [Colloq.]—  Boggle-de- 
botcli,  boggledy-botch,  a complete  botch  or  bungle. 
boggle3  (bog'l), re.  [Origin uncertain;  perhaps 
same  as  boggle 1,  bogle,  a scarecrow.]  A pitcher 
or  jug  wrought  in  the  figure  of  a man,  not  un- 
like a toby  or  toby-pitcher, 
bog-glede  (bog'gled),  re.  A Scotch  name  of  the 
moor-buzzard,  Circus  ceruginosus. 
boggier  (bog'ler),  n.  [<  boggle 2 + -or1.}  1.  A 
doubter;  a timorous  man.—  2f.  A jilt;  one  false 
in  love. 

You  have  been  a boggier  ever.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iil.  11. 
3.  One  who  bungles  or  is  clumsy  in  doing 
things. 

bogglisht  (bog'lish),  a.  [<  boggle 2 + -ish.} 
Doubtful;  wavering. 

Nothing  is  more  sly,  touchy,  and  bogglish  , . . than  that 
opinion  ...  of  the  many  or  common  people. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  172. 

boggy  (bog'i),  a.  [<  bog1,  re.,  + -i/1.]  Contain- 
ing bogs ; full  of  bogs ; like  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  a bog. 

Quench’d  in  a boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea 

Nor  good  dry  land.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  939. 

boggybo  (bog'i-bo),  re.  [North.  E.  dial.]  A 
dialectal  form  of  bugaboo. 

Boghead  coal.  See  coal. 
boghouse  (bog'hous),  n.  [<  bog1  ■+■  house.}  A 
privy.  Johnson. 
bogie1,  m.  See  bogy. 

bogie2  (bd'gi),  n.  [Also  bogy,  bogey.  A par- 
ticular application,  in  prov.  use,  of  bogie, 
bogy1,  a goblin,  an  imp,  a devil.  Various 
contrivances  of  indefinite  character  get  the 
name  devil  and  the  like,  in  allusion  to  their 
quick  action  or  other  qualities.  The  same 
word,  applied  to  a light  vehicle,  appears  as 
buggy 2,  q.  v.  See  also  bogus,  re.]  1.  In  Eng- 
land, a coal-wagon  or  truck  so  constructed  as 
to  turn  easily  in  moving  about  the  quays ; a 
trolley. — 2.  In  England,  a four-wheeled  truck 
supporting  the  front  part  of  a locomotive  en- 
gine, or  placed  one  under  each  end  of  a rail- 
way-carriage, and  turning  beneath  it  by  means 
of  a central  pin  or  pivot,  to  facilitate  the 
passing  of  sudden  curves. — 3.  In  a sawmill, 
a small  carriage  running  on  a transverse  track 
on  a log-carriage,  used  to  change  the  position 
of  the  log  in  relation  to  the  saw. 

bogie-engine  (bo/gi-en,1'jin),  n.  A locomotive 
used  in  moving  cars  and  making  up  trains  at 
a railroad  station.  The  driving-wheels  and  cyl- 
inders are  on  a truck  which  turns  freely  on  a 
center-pin. 

bog-jumper  (bog'jum"per),  n.  Same  as  bog- 
bumper. 

bog-land  (bog'land),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  Boggy  or 
marshy  land : as,  to  reclaim  a piece  of  bog-land. 

II.  a.  Living  in  or  pertaining  to  a marshy 
country.  [Bare.] 

Each  brings  his  love  a bogland  captive  home. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Prophetess,  1.  31. 
bogle  (bo'gl),  re.  [Also  dial,  boggle,  Sc.  bogle, 
bogill,  bugil,  a specter,  hobgoblin ; prob.  of  Cel- 
tic origin;  cf.  W.  bwgwl,  bygwl,  a threat,  men- 
ace, bygel,  a bugbear,  scarecrow,  hobgoblin, 
bwg,  a specter,  > E.  bug1 : see  bug1  and  bugbear. 
Cf.  bog2,  boggard1,  and  G.  bogge,  boggel-mann, 
a bogy,  bogle.]  A phantom;  a specter;  a hob- 
goblin ; a bogy ; a bugbear, 
boglet  (bog'let),  n.  [<  bog1  + -let.}  A little 
bog;  a boggy  place  or  spot  of  small  extent. 

And  of  this  tufty,  flaggy  ground,  pocked  with  bogs  and 
boglets.  R.  D.  Blackmtrre,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  432. 

bog-manganese  (bog'mang/,ga-nez),  re.  Same 
as  wad. 

bog-moss  (bog'mfis),  n.  Peat-moss.  See  Sphag- 
num. 

bog-oak  (bog ' ok),  n.  Trunks  and  large 
branches  of  wood,  not  necessarily  oak,  found 
embedded  in  bogs  and  preserved  by  the  anti- 
septic properties  of  peat.  It  is  of  a shilling  black 
or  ebony  color,  or  of  a deep  greenish-gray,  mottled  and 
shading  into  black,  derived  from  its  impregnation  with 
iron,  and  is  frequently  converted  into  pieces  of  furniture 
and  ornaments,  as  brooches,  etc.  Also  bog-wood . 
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Bogoda  (bo-go'da),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  East 
Indian  fishes,  considered  by  some  as  typical  of 
a family  Bogodoidei  or  Bogodidce. 

Bogodidae  (bo-god'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bogoda 
+ -idee.}  A family  of  percoideous  fishes:  sy- 
nonymous with  Ambassidce. 

Bogomile  (bog'o-mil),  n.  [Cf.  Russ,  bogu,  God; 
milosii,  grace.]  One  of  a medieval  Catharist 
sect,  having  its  principal  seat  in  Bulgaria,  anti- 
clerical in  its  polity,  dualistic  in  its  doctrine, 
and  in  general  similar  to  the  Docetse  and  the 
Manichsaans.  The  views  and  practices  of  the  Bogo- 
miles were  very  fanatical.  They  were  little  known,  and 
by  some  are  supposed  to  have  become  extinct  soon  after 
the  execution  of  their  leader,  Basil  of  Philippopolis,  at 
Constantinople,  in  Ills. 

Bogomilian  (bog-o-mil'i-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Bogomiles  or  their  doctrines, 
bog-orchis  (bog'6r"kis),  n.  A low  orchid  of 
boggy  places.  See  Malaxis. 
bog-ore  (bog'or),  n.  Same  as  bog-iron  ore. 
Bogota  bark.  See  bark2. 
bog-rush  (bog'rush),  n.  1.  The  common  rush, 
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They  dug  down  some  two  feet  deep  and  unearthed  and 
brought  to  light  a solid  piece  of  cast  iron,  nearly  square, 
with  a hole  four  inches  square  in  the  center,  and  a screw 
running  from  the  top  down  to  the  hole.  . . . The  thing 
was  a great  wonderment  for  some  time  among  the  crowd 
that  had  collected  around.  . . . Finally  some  one  called 
it  a “ Bogus." 

E.  D.  Howe,  Autobiography  and  Recollections  of  a 
[Pioneer  Printer  (1878),  p.  34. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  coining  counterfeit 
money. 

If  the  fellow  will  now  ‘pledge  himself  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,’  that  he  never  procured  the  casting  of  a 
bogus,  at  one  of  our  furnaces  ...  I will  no  longer  sub- 
scribe myself  expositor. 

Painesville  Telegraph  (Ohio),  July  6,  1827. 

II.  a.  Counterfeit ; spurious ; sham  : origi- 
nally applied  to  counterfeit  money. 

bogus2  (bo'gus),  n.  [Apparently  a reduction 
of  calibogus.  Some  refer  it  to  bagasse,  sugar- 
cane refuse.]  A liquor  made  of  rum  and  mo- 
lasses. Bartlett.  [U.  S.] 
bog-violet  (bog'vi^o-let),  n.  The  butterwort. 


lug-rusii  rusn;,  n ±.  i ne  common  rush,  rprov  E ' (Yorkshire)  ! 

J uncus  elf usus. — 2.  The  plant  Schoenus  nigri - j '* q , , 

cans.- 3.  Some  small  undetermined  species 

of  warbler.  [Local,  Great  Britain.]  P ^nmberry  l ’ [<  ^ + Same 

ol^the  "hock  ofUfhorsneg  b,0gy  (b6'gi)’?V  Pj-  bogies  (,-giz).  [Also  bogie, 
• , ’ bogey,  a word  of  rustic  orig.,  an  assumed 

'bogis  (taken  as  'bogies),  'bogess,  bo- 


bog-spavin  (bog'spav,,in), 
tumor  on  the  inside  of  th 
due  to  a dilated  synovial  sac. 
bog-sucker  (bog's^'er),  n.  A name  of  the 
woodcock  of  North  America,  Philohela  minor. 
bog-trotter  (bog'trot'er),  n.  One  who  trots 
over  hogs,  or  lives  among  bogs;  especially,  a 
contemptuous  appellation  given  to  the  Irish 
peasantry,  probably  from  the  skill  shown  by 
many  of  them  in  crossing  the  extensive  bogs 
of  the  country  by  leaping  from  tussock  to  tus- 
sock, where  a stranger  would  find  no  footing, 
and  from  the  frequent  use  they  make  of  this 
skill  to  escape  from  the  soldiery,  the  police,  etc. 
bog-trotting  (bog'trot//ing),  a.  Trotting  among 
bogs,  or,  more  usually,  living  among  bogs : as, 
a bog-trotting  Irishman. 

Beware  of  bog-trotting  quacks. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lxviil. 

With  his  inherited  Irish  poverty  . . . not  to  rise  in  this 
world,  he  nor  his  posterity,  till  their  wading  webbed  bog- 
trotting  feet  get  talaria  to  their  heels. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  225. 


sing,  of 

gus,  for  orig.  boguest:  see  bogus  and  boguest.} 

1.  A phantom;  a goblin;  a hobgoblin;  a 
bugbear. 

The  humble  Northumbrian  bogie  who  “ flitted  ’ with  the 
farmer  when  he  removed  his  furniture. 

Encye.  Brit.,  II.  204. 
There  is  no  reasoning  . . . with  men  to  whom  party 
considerations  are  of  the  first  moment,  and  who  feel  bound 
to  discover  bogies  in  every  measure  adopted  by  the  party 
in  power.  Sir  Q.  Wolseley,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVIII.  135. 

2.  The  devil : as,  Old  Bogy. 

I am  bogey,  and  frighten  everybody  away. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes. 

3.  [c«p.]  See  Colonel  Bogie. 
bogyism,  bogeyism  (bo'gi-izm),  n.  [<  bogy, 

bogey1,  + -ism.}  1.  That  which  pertains  to  or 
is  characteristic  of  a bogy.—  2.  Belief  in  or 
dread  of  sprites  or  goblins.  Thackeray. 
bo-hacky  (bd-hak'i),  n.  [E.dial.]  A donkev. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Yorkshire).] 
bogue't  (l)6g),  v.  i.  [Prob.  < Sp.  bogar,  row  (ef.  bohea  (bo-he'),  n.  [<  Chinese  IVoo-ye  or  Voo- 


bogar  d sotavento,  row  to  leeward),  = Pg.  Pr. 
vogar  = It.  vogare  = F.  voguer,  row,  sail,  > 
vogue, _ E.  vogue,  q.  v.]  Naut.,  to  drop  off  from 
the  wind ; edge  away  to  leeward  with  the  wind, 
as  some  vessels  of  inferior  sailing  qualities  do. 
— To  bogue  in,  to  “sail  in";  take  a hand;  engage  in  a 
work.  [Local,  New  England.] 

[A  farmer  says :]  “ I don’t  git  much  done  ’thout  I bogue 
right  in  along  ’th  my  men.” 

Quoted  by  Lowell , Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int. 
bogue2  (bog),  n.  [<  OF.  bogue,  formerly  also 
boeque,  = Pr.  buga  = Sp.  Pg.  bog  a = It.  boca, 
boghe  (Florio),  now  bog  a,  < ML.  boca,  for  L.  box 
( hoc -),  < Gr.  contr.  of  /3oaf,  a certain  sea- 
fish,  so  named  from  the  sound  it  makes.]  An 
acanthopterygian  fish,  Box  boops,  of  the  fam- 
ily Sparidse,  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  rare  cases  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain. 


ye,  the  name  of  two  ranges  of  hills  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Fuhkien,  China,  where  the  tea-shrub  is 
largely  grown,  and  whence  tea  was  first  im- 
ported into  England  in  1666.  In  the  dialects 
of  Fuhkien  6 is  used  for  w and  ».]  1.  A gen- 

eral name  for  tea. 

To  part  her  time  ‘twixt  reading  and  bohea, 

To  muse,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea. 

Pope,  Ep.  to  Miss  Blount,  ii.  15. 
For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 

I feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic, 

That  I must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea.  Byron. 

By  way  of  entertainment  in  the  evening,  tomake  a party 
with  the  sergeant’s  wife  to  drink  bohea  tea.  and  play  at 
all-fours  on  a drum-head.  Sheridan,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  i.  2. 

2.  An  inferior  China  black  tea  made  generally 
of  old  leaf,  retaining  in  manufacture  a brown- 
ish or  greenish-yellow  hue  and  having  little 
strength  or  flavor. 


The  body  is  oblong  and  com-  ★ 
pressed,  the  head  and  mouth  are  Binall,  the  teeth  notched,  Bohemian  (bo-he'mi-an),  n.  and  a.  [=  F Bo- 
theeyes  large,  and  the  general  coloring  is  brilliant.  Also  hemien,  a Bohemian^and  in  a secondary  signi- 


called  boce  and  boga. 

bogue3  (bog),  n.  [OF.,  = F.  bouche:  see  em- 
bogue.}  A mouth ; an  embouchure.  Used  specifi- 
cally in  the  name  the  Bogue,  the  principal  mouth  of  the 
Canton  river  in  China  (also  called  Boca  Tigris,  the  Tiger’s 
Mouth). 

boguest  (bo'gest),  re.  [<  bo1  + ghost,  gest : see 
ghost.  Hence  ult.  bogus,  re.]  A specter;  a 
ghost.  [Prov.  Eng.]  t 

bogus1  (bo'gus),  re.  and  a.  [A  dial,  reduction 
of  a prov.  word,  existent  before  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  but  first  recorded  in  a very 
special  application,  misunderstood,  and  hence 
the  complete  obscuration  of  the  etymology. 
The  word  is  a dial,  form,  bogus,  * bogis , 'bo- 
gess, of  * bogest , boghest,  boguest,  a goblin : 
see  boguest  and  ef.  barghest,  of  which  similar 
reduced  forms  are  amply  recorded  (Eng.  Dial. 
Diet.).  The  word  as  used  in  America  became 
generally  known  only  as  applied  to  counter- 
feit money,  its  actual  meaning  in  the  first  use 
recorded  (1827),  def.  1,  not  being  perceived. 
Hence  bogy1  — bogie1,  bogy2  = bogie2,  buggy2.} 
I.  re.  1.  A phantom;  a specter;  a goblin;  a 
bogy.  See  boguest.  [This  is  the  real  sense 
in  the  following  passage.  It  soon  gave  rise  to 
the  next  sense,  which  arose  out  of  the  circum- 
stances recorded  in  the  book  quoted.] 


fication  a gipsy,  < Boheme,  ML.  Bohemia,  "the 
country  of  the  Boliemi,  Boihemi,  or  Boiemi, 
Latinized  form  repr.  by  G.  Bohmen,  Bohemia, 
< L.  Boii,  a people  of  ancient  Gaul,  of  whom  a 
portion  settled  in  what  is  now  Bohemia,  4- 
'-hem,  OHG.  heim  = E.  home.}  I.  re.  1.  A na- 
tive or  an  inhabitant  of  Bohemia,  a crownland 
and  kingdom  of  the  Austrian  empire. — 2.  A 
follower  of  John  Huss ; a Hussite.— 3.  [F.  bo- 
hemien,  because  the  first  of  that  wandering  race 
that  entered  France  were  believed  to  be  Bo- 
hemians or  Hussites,  driven  from  their  native 
country.]  A gipsy. 

“How!  of  no  country?”  repeated  the  Scot.  “No,’ 
answered  the  Bohemian,  “of  none.  I am  a ZIngaro,  a 
Bohemian,  an  Egyptian,  or  whatever  the  Europeans,  in 
their  different  languages,  may  choose  to  call  our  people, 
but  I have  no  country.”  Scott,  Q.  Durward,  xvi. 

4.  A person,  especially  an  artist  or  a literary 
man,  who  leads  a free  and  often  somewhat  dissi- 
pated life,  having  little  regard  to  what  society 
he  frequents,  and  despising  conventionalities 
generally.  [Sometimes  without  a capital.] 

By  Bohemian  I do  not  mean  to  be  uncomplimentary.  I 
mean  merely  a class  of  persons  who  prefer  adventure  and 
speculation  to  settled  industry,  and  who  do  not  work  well 
in  the  harness  of  ordinary  life.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  217. 

5.  The  ancient  tongue  of  Bohemia,  a member 
of  the  Slavic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 


Bohor  ( Cervicapra  bohor). 


Bohemian 

II.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bohemia  or  its 
language. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of,  the  so-called  Bohemians ; uncon- 
ventional ; free  from  social  restraints : as,  a 
Bohemian  life. — 3.  In  ornith.,  erratic;  wander- 
ing; irregularly  migratory ; of  unsettled  habits. 
—Bohemian  bole.  See  bole?.—  Bohemian  Brethren, 
the  popular  name  of  a religious  denomination  which  de- 
veloped from  the  followers  of  Peter  Chelczicky  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  reached  its  greatest  influence  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  suppressed  by  Ferdinand  II.  in 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  hut 
lingered  in  Poland  and  Hungary.  It  was  revived  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  the  Moravian  Church.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  denomination  called  themselves  the  Unity 
of  Brethren  ( Unitas  Fratrum). — Bohemian  glass.  See 
glass.— Bohemian  pheasant.  See  pheasant.— Bohe- 
mian waxwing,  Bohemian  chatterer,  a bird,  the 
Ampelis  garrulus,  so  called  from  the  extent  and  irregu- 
larity of  its  wanderings.  See  waxwing. 

Bohemianism  (bo-he'mi-an-izm),  n.  [<  Bohe- 
mian, ».,  4,  + -ism.']  The  life  or  habits  of  a 
Bohemian,  in  the  figurative  sense.  See  Bohe- 
mian, ».,  4. 

bohor  (bo 'h or),  n.  A variety  of  reedbuck  of 
western  Afri- 
ca, the  Cervi- 
capra bohor,  a 
kind  of  ante- 
lope. 

boiar,  n.  See 

boyar. 

bold  (bo'id),  n. 

A snake  of  the 
family  Boidce; 
a boa  or  ana- 
conda. 

Boidse  (bo'i- 
de),  n,  pi. 

[NXi.,  < Boa 
+ -ida.]  A 
family  of  non- 
venomous  ophidian  reptiles,  with  two  mobile 
hooks  or  spurs,  the  rudiments  of  hind  legs,  near 
the  anus.  The  name  has  been  adopted  with  varying 
limits,  and  latterly  generally  restricted  to  American  spe- 
cies: (1)  Colubrine  snakes  with  the  belly  covered  with 
narrow,  elongate  shields  or  scales,  nearly  resembling 
those  of  the  back,  and  with  spur-like  rudimentary  legs  on 
each  side  of  the  vent.  It  included  the  Boidce  as  well  as 
Pythonidce , Charinidce,  and  Tortricidce  of  recent  ophi- 
ologists.  (2)  Eurystomatous  serpents  with  rudiments  of 
posterior  extremities.  It  included  the  Boidce,  Pythonidce, 
and  Charinidce.  (3)  Eurystomatous  serpents  with  rudi- 
mentary posterior  appendages,  coronoid  bone  in  lower 
jaw,  no  supraorbital,  but  postorbital,  bones  in  cranium, 
and  with  teeth  developed  in  the  premaxillary.  In  this 
limited  sense  there  are  still  many  species  peculiar  to  the 
warmer  regions  of  America,  and  among  them  are  some  of 
gigantic  size,  such  as  the  boa-constrictor  and  anaconda, 
Eunectes  murinus.  They  sometimes  attack  animals  of  a 
large  size  and  kill  them  by  constriction  round  the  body. 

★See  cuts  under  boa  and  python. 

boil1  (boil),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boile,  boyle, 
a corrupt  form  of  bile1,  due  to  a supposed  con- 
nection with  boil2:  see  bile1.]  A furuncle 
(which  see). 

boil2  (boil),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boyl,  boyle, 
(.  ME.  boilen,  boylen,  < OF.  boillir,  F.  bouillir 
— Pr.  bulhir,  buillir,  boil,  = Sp.  bullir,  boil,  also 
as  Pg.  bulir,  move,  stir,  be  active  (see  budge1), 
= It.  bollire,  boil,  i L.  bullire,  also  bullare,  bub- 
ble, boil,  < bulla,  a bubble,  any  small  round 
object  (see  bulla),  > E.  bull2  bill 3,  bullet,  bul- 
letin, etc.  Cf.  ebullition.]  1.  intrans.  1.  To 
bubble  up  or  be  in  a state  of  ebullition,  espe- 
cially through  the  action  of  heat,  the  bubbles 
of  gaseous  vapor  which  have  been  formed  in 
the  lower  portion  rising  to  the  surface  and  es- 
caping: said  of  a liquid,  and  sometimes  of  the 
containing  vessel : as,  the  water  boils;  the  pot 
boils.  The  same  action  is  induced  by  diminished  pres- 
sure, as  when  water  boils  under  the  exhausted  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  or  when  carbon  dioxid  liquefied  under 
high  pressure  boils  upon  the  removal  of  the  pressure.  See 
boiling-point  and  ebullition. 

2.  To  be  in  an  agitated  state  like  that  of  boil- 
ing, through  any  other  cause  than  heat  or  dimin- 
ished pressure ; exhibit  a swirling  or  swelling 
motion;  seethe:  as,  the  waves  boil. 

He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil.  Job  xli.  31. 

3.  To  be  agitated  by  vehement  or  angry  feel- 
ing, be  hot  or  excited:  as,  my  blood  boils  at 
this  injustice. 

Then  boiled  my  breast  with  flame  and  burning  wrath. 

Surrey , JSneid,  ii. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Hastings  had  committed  some 
great  crimes,  and  that  the  thought  of  those  crimes  made 
the  blood  of  Burke  boil  in  his  veins. 

Macaulay , Warren  Hastings. 

4.  To  undergo  or  he  subjected  to  the  action  of 
water  or  other  liquid  when  at  the  point  of 

ebullition : as,  the  meat  is  now  boiling To  boil 

away,  to  evaporate  in  boiling. — To  boil  over,  to  run 
over  the  top  of  a vessel,  a3  liquor  when  thrown  into  vio- 
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lent  agitation  by  heat  or  other  cause  of  effervescence ; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  be  unable,  on  account  of  excite- 
ment, indignation,  or  the  like,  to  refrain  from  speaking ; 
to  break  out  into  the  language  of  strong  feeling,  especial- 
ly of  indignation.— To  boil  up,  to  rise  or  be  increased  in 
volume  by  ebullition : as,  paste  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as 
it  has  once  boiled  up  ; let  it  boil  up  two  or  three  times. 

ii.  trans.  1 . To  put  into  a state  of  ebullition ; 
cause  to  be  agitated  or  to  bubble  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  Hence — 2.  To  collect,  form, 
or  separate  by  the  application  of  heat,  as  sugar, 
salt,  etc. — 3.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  heat 
in  a liquid  raised  to  its  point  of  ebullition,  so 
as  to  produce  some  specific  effect;  cook  or 
seethe  in  a boiling  liquid:  as,  to  boil  meat, 

potatoes,  etc. ; to  boil  silk,  thread,  etc To  boil 

Clear,  in  soap-manuf.,  to  remove  the  excess  of  water  from 
soft  soap  by  boiling  it.  A concentrated  lye  is  employed 
to  shorten  the  time  of  evaporation. — To  boil  down,  to 
reduce  in  bulk  by  boiling ; hence,  to  reduce  to  smaller 
compass  by  removal  of  what  can  best  be  spared;  con- 
dense by  elimination. 

After  a while  he  [Bowles]  developed  a talent  for  con- 
densing into  brief  and  readable  form  the  long  and  heavy 
articles  in  which  the  great  political  papers  of  the  day  dis- 
charged their  thunder.  On  these  he  began  to  practice 
that  great  art  of  boiling  down  which  his  paper  afterward 
carried  to  such  perfection.  G.  S.  Merriarn,  S.  Bowles,  I.  23. 
To  boil  dry,  in  sugar-rnanuf. , to  reduce  the  thin  juice 
to  thick  juice  by  boiling  it  until  it  reaches  the  point  of 
★crystallization. 

boil2  (boil),  ».  [iboil2,v.]  1 . The  state  or  act 
of  boiling;  boiling-point : as,  to  bring  water  to 
aboil.  [Colloq.] — 2.  That  which  is  boiled ; a 
boiling  preparation.  N.  E.  D.  [Bare.]  —At  the 
boil,  boiling ; at  the  boiling-point : as,  the  solution  should 
be  kept  at  the  boil  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

boilary,  n.  See  boilery. 

boiled  (boild),  p.  a.  1.  Raised  to  the  boiling- 
point. — 2.  Prepared  by  being  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  boiling  water : sometimes  substan- 
tively (from  its  use  as  a heading  on  bills  of 
fare)  for  meat  dressed  or  cooked  by  boiling: 
as,  “a  great  piece  of  cold  boiled,”  Dickens, 
★Christmas  Carol. 

boiler  (boi Ter),  ».  1.  A person  who  boils. — 2. 
A vessel  in  which  anything  is  boiled.  Specifi- 
cally — (a)  A large  pan  or  vessel  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass, 
used  in  distilleries,  potash-works,  etc.,  for  boiling  large 
quantities  of  liquor  at  once.  ( b ) A large  vessel  of  metal 
in  which  soiled  clothes  are  boiled  to  cleanse  them ; a 
wash-boiler. 

3.  A strong  metallic  structure  in  which  steam 
is  generated  for  driving  engines  or  for  other 
purposes.  See  steam-boiler. — 4.  Fowl,  meat, ’or 
a vegetable,  that  is  suitable  forboiliug.  [Rare.] 
boiler-alarm  (boiTer-a-larm*'),  n.  A device 
for  showing  when  the  water  in  a steam-boiler 
is  too  low  or  too  high  for  safety, 
boiler-clamp  (boi'ler-klamp),  n.  A clamp  used 
for  holding  the  plates  and  parts  of  boilers  to- 
gether, so  that  they  can  be  drilled  or  riveted, 
boiler-feeder  (boiTer-fe,/der),  n.  An  appara- 
tus for  supplying  water  to  a steam-boiler, 
boiler-float  (boi'ler-flot),  n.  A float  connected 
with  the  water-feeding  mechanism  of  a steam- 
boiler.  It  opens  a supply-valve  when  the  water  falls  to 
a certain  point,  and  closes  the  valve  when  the  water  has 
attained  the  proper  height.  Applied  only  to  low  pressures, 
boiler-iron  (boi'ler-Fern),  n.  Iron  rolled  into 
the  form  of  a flat  plate,  from  to  | inch  in 
thickness,  used  for  making  boilers,  tanks,  ves- 
sels, etc.  Also  boiler-plate. 
boiler-meter  (boi'lSr-me'Ter),  n.  A meter  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  a 
steam-boiler. 

boiler-plate  (boi'ler-plat),  n.  See  boiler-iron. 

A more  general  term,  including  steel  also, 
boiler-protector  (boi'ler-pro-tek'Tor),  n.  A 
non-conducting  coveriDgor  jacket  for  a steam- 
boiler,  designed  to  prevent  loss  by  radiation, 
boiler-shell  (boi'ler-sbel),  n.  The  main  or 
outside  portion  of  a steam-boiler. 

A steel  boiler-shell  may  therefore  be  made  of  plates  at 
least  one-third  less  in  thickness  than  a similar  shell  of 
wrought  iron.  R.  Wilson,  Steam  Boilers,  p.  49. 

boiler-shop  (boi'ler-shop),  n.  A workshop 
where  boilers  are  made. 

boilery  (boi'ler-i),  pi.  boileries  (-iz).  [< 

boil1  + -cry.]  1 . A place  or  an  apparatus  for 
boiling. — 2.  A salt-house  or  place  for  evapo- 
rating brine. — 3.  In  law,  water  arising  from  a 
salt- well  belonging  to  one  who  is  not  the  owner 
of  the  soil. 

Also  boilary. 

boiling  (boi'ling),  p.  a.  1.  At  the  temperature 
at  which  any  specified  liquid  passes  into  a 
gaseous  state;  bubbling  up  under  the  action 
of  heat:  as,  boiling  water;  boiling  springs. — 
2.  Figuratively — (a)  Fiercely  agitated;  rag- 
ing: as,  the  boiling  seas,  (b)  Heated;  inflamed; 
bursting  with  passion : as,  boiling  indignation. 
— Boiling  spring,  a spring  or  fountain  which  gives  out 
water  at  the  Doiling-point  or  at  a high  temperature.  The 
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most  remarkable  boiling  springs  are  the  geysers,  which 
throw  up  columns  of  water  and  steam  ; but  there  are 
many  others  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  often  associ- 
ated with  geysers,  characterized  only  by  ebullition  and 
emission  of  steam.  Some  of  the  latter,  as  in  California 
and  New  Zealand,  are  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral 
matters  and  variously  colored,  while  others  are  charged 
with  liquid  mud.  See  geyser. 

boilingly  (boi'ling-li),  adv.  In  a boiling  man- 
ner. 

The  lakes  of  bitumen 

^ Rise  boilingly  higher.  Byron,  Manfred,  i.  1. 

boiling-point  (boiTing-point),  n.  The  tempera- 
ture at  which  a liquid  is  converted  into  vapor 
with  ebullition ; more  strictly,  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  tension  of  the  vapor  is  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  point 
varies  for  different  liquids,  and  for  the  same  liquid  at  dif- 
ferent pressures,  being  higher  when  the  pressure  is  in- 
creased, and  lower  when  it  is  diminished.  Under  the 
normal  atmospheric  pressure  (see  atmosphere)  water  boils 
at  212°  F.  (100°  C.,  80“  it. ),  and  it  is  found  that  the  boiling- 
point  varies  .88  of  a degree  F.  for  a variation  in  the  ba- 
rometer of  half  an  inch.  Hence  water  will  boil  at  a lower 
temperature  at  the  top  of  a mountain  than  at  the  bottom, 
owing  to  diminution  in  the  pressure ; a fact  which  leads 
to  a method  of  measuring  the  height  of  a mountain  by 
observing  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  and  at  the  top.  At  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc  water  boils  at  185“  F.  Under  a pressure  of 
about  of  an  atmosphere  water  would  boil  at  40“  F., 
while  under  a pressure  of  10  atmospheres  the  boiling-point 
would  be  raised  to  356“  F.  A liquid  may  be  heated  much 
above  its  true  boiling-point  without  boiling;  but  the 
superheated  vapor  immediately  expands  until  its  temper- 
ature is  reduced  to  the  boiling-point.  Hence,  in  deter- 
minations of  the  boiling-point,  the  thermometer  is  never 
immersed  in  the  liquid,  but  in  the  vapor  just  above  it. — 
Kopp’a  law  of  boiling-points,  the  proposition  that  in 
certain  homologous  series  of  chemical  substances  each  ad- 
dition of  CHo  is  accompanied  by  a rise  in  the  boiling- 
point  of  about  19°.  5 C. 

boin  (boin),  n.  Another  form  of  boyn. 

boine  (boin),  n.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  boin,  boyn.]  A 
swelling.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Essex).] 

This  Iuan  Vasilowich  wieh  performing  of  the  same  cere* 
monie  causeth  his  forehead  to  be  ful  of  boines  and  swell- 
ings, and  sometimes  to  be  black  and  blew. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  224. 

boiobi,  n.  See  bojobi. 

bois  (F.  pron.  bwo),  n.  [F.,  wood,  timber,  a 
wood,  forest,  < OF.  bois,  bos  = Pr.  bosc  = Sp. 
Pg.  bosque  = It.  bosco,  < ML.  boscus,  buschus,  a 
bush,  wood,  forest:  see'  bush1,  boscage,  etc.] 
Wood:  a French  word  occurring  in  several 
phrases  occasionally  found  in  English ; it  also 
occurs  as  the  terminal  element  in  hautboy. — 
Bois  d’arc  (F.  pron.  bwo  dark).  [F. : bois,  wood  ; de,  of ; 
arc,  bow.]  See  bodark,  bow-wood,  and  Maclura. 

boisbr£Q6  (F.  pron.  bwo-bro-la'),  n.  [Canadian 
F.,  < F.  bois,  wood,  + briile,  pp.  of  briler,  bum, 
scorch.]  Literally,  burnt-wood:  a name  for- 
merly given  to  a Canadian  half-breed. 

bois-ch§ne  (F.  pron.  bwo-shan'),  n.  [F.,  oak- 
wood  : bois,  wood  (see  bois) ; chine,  oak,  < OF. 
chesne  ( chesnin , adj.),  quesne  (cf.  ML.  casnus), 
oak,  < LL.  quercinus,  prop,  adj.,  of  the  oak  (cf. 
It.  quercia,  the  oak,  < L.  quercea,  fern,  adj.),  < 
L.  quercus,  oak.]  Oak-wood:  the  name  of  a 
timber  obtained  from  San  Domingo,  used  in 
ship-building.  McElrath. 

bois-durci  (F.  pron.  hwo-dtir-se'),  n.  [F. : bois, 
wood  (see  bois) ; durci,  hardened,  pp.  of  durcir, 

< L.  durescere,  harden,  < durus,  hard.]  In  com., 
an  artificial  hard  wood  made  of  a paste  of 
blood  and  the  sawdust  of  mahogany,  ebony, 
and  other  fine-grained  woods,  molded  into  va- 
rious forms.  When  hardened  it  takes  a high 
polish. 

boisseau  (F.  pron.  bwo-so'),  n. ; pi.  boisseaux 
(-soz').  [F.:  see  bushel1.]  An  old  French  dry 

measure,  corresponding  in  name  to  the  English 
bushel,  but  much  smaller  in  capacity.  The  Paris 
boisseau  is  now  reckoned  at  124  liters  (one  eighth  of  a hec- 
toliter), or  about  2|  gallons,  which  is  a slight  reduction 
from  its  capacity  before  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system ; but  in  small  trade  the  name  is  used  for  the  de- 
caliter (one  tenth  of  a hectoliter).  In  other  parts  of  Fx-ance 
the  boisseau  in  old  reckoning  was  generally  much  less 
than  that  of  Paris. 

boist1!,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boost,  Sc.  buist, 

< ME.  boist,  boiste,  also  buist,  bust,  buste,  bouste, 
host  (=  Bret,  boest),  < OF.  boiste,  F.  bcdte  = 
Pr.  bostia,  < ML.  bustia,  a form  of  buxida,  prop, 
acc.,  corrupted  form  of  pyxida,  ace.  of  buxis, 
pyxis,  a box : see  box1,  box2,  and  bushel1.]  A 
box ; especially,  a box  for  bolding  ointment. 

Every  hoist  full  of  thy  letuarie. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner’s  Tale,  L 21. 

boist2  (boist),  n . [E.  dial.,  perhaps  a survival 

in  a particular  use  of  boist1,  or  a var.  of  boost 
for  boose,  prop,  a cow-stall : see  boose1.]  A rude 
hut,  such  as  those  erected  along  the  line  of  a 
railway  for  the  temporary  use  of  laborers: 
called  in  the  United  States  a shanty.  [Eng.] 
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boisterous  (bois'ter-ous),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  boystrous,  boustrous,  bowstrous,  boistrous ; 
< late  ME.  boistrous,  rough,  coarse,  a develop- 
ment, through  the  forms  boisteous,  boystuous, 
of  the  earlier  form  boistous,  which  it  has  now 
superseded:  see  boistous.]  If.  Rough;  coarse; 
stout;  stiff. 

The  leathern  outside,  boisterous  as  it  was, 

Gave  way,  and  bent  beneath  her  strict  embrace. 

Dry  den,  Sigismonda  and  Guise  ardo,  1.  169. 
2f.  Rough  and  massive;  bulky;  cumbrous; 
clumsy. 

His  boystrous  club,  so  buried  in  the  grownd, 

He  could  not  rearen  up  againe  so  light. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  10. 
3f.  Rough  in  operation  or  action;  violent; 
vehement.  [Rare.] 

The  heat  becomes  too  powerful  and  boisterous  for  them. 

Woodward,  Ess.  towards  a Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

4.  Rough  and  stormy : applied  to  the  weather, 
the  waves,  etc. — 5.  Exposed  to  the  turbulence 
of  the  elements : as,  a boisterous  headland;  a 
boisterous  passage. — 6f.  Fierce;  savage;  truc- 
ulent ; full  of  violence : as,  boisterous  war. 

Boist’rous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 
7.  Turbulent;  rough  and  noisy;  clamorous: 
applied  to  persons  or  their  actions : as,  a bois- 
terous man ; boisterous  merriment ; a boisterous 
game. 

They  love  a captain  to  obey, 

Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii.  4. 


boke3  (bok),  n.  In  mining , a small  run  in  pipes, 
found  connecting  the  ore  running  through  the 
vein.  B.  Hunt. 

boke4t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  book. 
bokelf,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  buckle 2. 
bokelert,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  buckler. 
bolar  (bo'lar),  a.  [<  bole2  + - ar. ] Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  bole : as,  bolar  earths, 
bolaryt  (boTa-ri),  a.  [<  bole 2 + - anj]  Pertain- 
ing to  bole  or  clay,  or  partaking  of  its  nature 
and  qualities. 

Consisting  of  a bolary  and  clammy  substance. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  3. 
bolas1!,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  bullace. 
bolas2  (bo'las),  7i.  sing,  or  pi.  [Sp.,  pi.  of  bola , 
a ball,  < L.  bulla , a bubble,  any  round  object : 
see  bull 2,  bill 3.]  A weapon  of  war  and  the 
chase,  consisting  of  two  or  three  balls  of  stone 
or  metal  attached  to  the  ends  of  strong  lines, 
which  are  knotted  together,  used  by  the  Gau- 
chos  and  Indians  of  western  and  southern  South 
America.  It  is  used  by  throwing  it  in  such  a way  that 
the  line  winds  around  the  object  aimed  at,  as  the  legs  of 
an  animal.  A smaller  weapon  of  the  same  sort  is  in  use 
among  the  Eskimos  for  killing  birds. 

The  bolas,  or  balls,  are  of  two  kinds:  the  simplest, 
which  is  used  chiefly  for  catching  ostriches,  consists  of 
two  round  stones,  covered  with  leather,  and  united  by  a 
thin,  plaited  thong,  about  eight  feet  long.  The  other  kind 
differs  only  in  having  three  balls  united  by  thongs  to  a 
common  centre.  The  Gaucho  holds  the  smallest  of  the 
three  in  his  hand,  and  whirls  the  other  two  around  his 
head ; then,  taking  aim,  sends  them  like  chain  shot  revolv- 
ing through  the  air.  The  balls  no  sooner  strike  any  ob- 
ject, than,  winding  round  it,  they  cross  each  other  and 
become  firmly  hitched.  Danvin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  iii.  50. 


To  make  bold,  to  take  the  liberty ; use  the  freedom  : as, 
I have  made  bold  to  call  on  you.  = Syn.  1.  Dauntless, 
doughty,  valiant,  manful,  stout-hearted,  intrepid,  auda- 
cious, adventurous.— 4.  Saucy,  impertinent,  assuming,  bra- 
zen-faced. 

boldt  (bold),  v.  [<  ME.  bolden , balden , tr.  and 
intr.,  < AS.  bealdian , intr.  be  bold  (=OHG. 
balden , MHG.  belden , trans.  make  bold,  = Goth. 
baltlijan , intr.  be  bold,  dare),  < beald , bold.  Cf. 
bield,  v.,  a parallel  form  (<  AS.  byldan ),  and  em- 
bolden.]  I.  trans.  To  make  bold;  embolden; 
encourage. 

For  this  business, 

It  toucheth  us,  as  France  invades  our  land, 

Not  bolds  the  king.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  bold. 

For  with  that  on  encresede  my  fere, 

And  with  that  othir  gan  myn  herte  bolde. 

Chaucer , Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  144. 

bold-beatingf  (bold'be//ting),  a.  Browbeating: 
as,  “ bold-beating  oaths,”  Shak .,  M.  W.  of  W., 
ii.  2. 

boldent  (bol'dn),  v.  t.  [<  bold  + -enf.  Cf . em- 
bolden.'] To  make  bold;  give  confidence;  en- 
courage. 

I am  much  too  venturous 
In  tempting  of  your  patience  ; but  am  bolden' d 
Under  your  promis’d  pardon.  Shak. , Hen.  VIII. , i.  2. 

bold-face  (bold'fas),  n.  1.  One  who  has  a 
bold  face  ; an  impudent  person. 

A sauce-box,  and  a bold-face , and  a pert. 

Richardson,  Pamela,  xix. 

2.  In  printing,  same  as  full-face. 

bold-faced  (bold'fast),  a.  Having  a bold  face ; 
impudent. 


In  the  vigour  of  his  physique,  and  an  almost  boisterous 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  he  was  an  English  counterpart  of 
the  Scotch  Christopher  North.  Edinburgh  Rev. 

boisterously  (bois'ter-us-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  boys- 
trously  ; < boisterous  + - ly 2.  Cf . boistously.]  In 
a boisterous  manner;  roughly;  with  noisy 
energy  or  activity. 

When  you  come  next  to  woo,  pray  you,  come  not  boister- 
ously, 

And  furnish’d  like  a bear-ward. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  2. 
Halloo’d  it  as  boisterously  as  the  rest. 

Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  20. 

boisterousness  (bois'ter-us-nes),  n.  [<  bois- 
terous + -Bess.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
boisterous;  rough,  noisy  behavior;  turbulence. 

Behaved  with  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  by  recent 
authority.  Johnson,  Life  of  Prior. 

boistoust,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  written  boys- 
tous,  boisteous,  boysteous,  boistious,  boystuous, 
etc.,  Sc.  bousteous,  busteous,  etc. ; < ME.  bois- 
tous, boystous,  buystous,  etc. ; cf.  mod.  E.  dial. 
(Cornwall)  boustous,  boostis,  boustis,  bustious , 
fat,  corpulent,  hoist,  corpulence  (perhaps  a 
back-formation,  from  the  adj.) ; origin  un- 
known. The  ME.  agrees  in  form  with  AE. 
boistous,  OF.  boisteus,  mod.  F.  botteux,  lame, 
but  no  connection  of  sense  is  apparent.  The 
W . bwystus,  wild,  ferocious,  is  perhaps  from  E.] 

1.  Rude;  rough;  churlish;  rustic;  coarse: 
applied  to  persons.  [The  earliest  recorded 
sense.] 

I am  a boystous  man,  right  thus  say  I. 

Chaucer,  Manciple’s  Tale,  1.  107. 

2.  Rough;  fierce;  savage. 

Myghte  no  blonkes  [horses]  theme  here,  thos  bustous 
churlles, 

Bot  coverde  camellez  of  toures,  enelosyde  in  maylez. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  615. 

3.  Rough  and  massive  ; bulky ; clumsy.  [Still 
in  dial,  use.]  — 4.  Coarse  in  texture ; rough ; 
stout;  thick.  — 5.  Loud;  violent;  boisterous. 

boistouslyt,  adv.  [<  ME.  boistously,  etc. ; < bois- 
tous + -ly*.]  Roughly;  violently;  boister- 
ously. 

boistousnesst,  n.  [<  ME.  boistousnesse,  etc. ; < 
boistous  + -«ess.]  Roughness ; violence ; bois- 
terousness. 

bojobi,  boiobl  (boi-6'bi),  n.  [Pg.  bojobi : from 
a native  name.]  The  dog-headed  boa,  or  A'i- 
phosoma  caninum,  a South  American  snake, 
family  Boidre : notable  tor  the  beautiful  green  color 
of  Its  skin.  It  is  distinguished  by  having  smooth  scales, 
the  marginal  Beales  of  the  mouth  pitted,  and  regular 
shields  on  the  snout.  Also  called  araramboya. 
bokark  (bo'kark),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  A basket 
of  birch-bark,  used  by  Lake  Superior  Indians 
to  hold  maple-sugar. 

boke1  (bok),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  bolced,  ppr.  bak- 
ing. [E.  dial.,  also  truck ; in  part  a var.  of 
poke:  see  buck1  andpofce1.]  I.  trans.  Tothrust; 
push ; poke.  [Eng.] 

II.t  intrans.  To  thrust;  push;  butt.  Holland. 
boke2,  v.  A dialectal  form  of  bock,  bolk. 
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bolbonact,  n.  The  satin-flower,  Lunaria  biennis. 
bold  (bold),  a.  [<  ME.  bold,  bald,  < AS.  beald, 
bald  = OS.  bald  = D.  bond,  bold  (=  MLG.  balde, 
bolde,  adv.,  quickly,  at  once),  = OHG.  bald, 
MHG.  bait,  bold  (G,  bald,  adv.,  soon),  = Icel. 
ballr  = ODan.  bold  = Goth.  *balths,  bold  (in 
deriv.  balthaba,  boldly,  balthei=E.  bield,  bold- 
ness, etc.).  Hence  bold,  v. , bield,  n.  and  v., 
and  (from  OHG.)  It.  baldo,  OF.  bald,  baud, 
bold, gay:  see  bawd1.]  1.  Daring;  courageous; 
brave;  intrepid;  fearless:  applied  to  men  or 
animals : as,  bold  as  a lion. 

He  has  called  him  forty  Marchmen  baidd. 

Kinmont  Willie,  in  Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  61. 
Our  speech  at  best  is  half  alive  and  cold, 

And  save  that  tenderer  moments  make  us  bold, 

Our  whitening  lips  would  close,  their  truest  truth  untold. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  To  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
2.  Requiring  or  exhibiting  courage;  planned 
or  executed  with  courage  and  spirit : as,  a bold 
enterprise. 

The  bold  design 

Pleased  highly  those  infernal  States. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  386. 

3f.  Confident;  trusting;  assured. 

I am  bold  her  honour 

Will  remain  hers.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

4.  Forward ; impudent ; audacious : as,  a bold 
huzzy. 

Men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold , stern  looks. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1252. 

5.  Overstepping  usual  bounds;  presuming  up- 
on sympathy  or  forbearance ; showing  liberty 
or  license,  as  in  style  or  expression : as,  a bold 
metaphor. 

Which  no  bold  tales  of  gods  or  monsters  swell, 

But  human  passions,  such  as  with  us  dwell.  Waller. 
It  is  hardly  too  bold  to  claim  the  whole  Netherlands  as 
in  the  widest  sense  Old  England. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  31. 

6.  Standing  out  to  view ; striking  to  the  eye ; 
markedly  conspicuous ; prominent : as,  a bold 
headland ; a bold  handwriting. 

Catachreses  and  hyperboles  are  to  be  used  judiciously, 
and  placed  in  poetry,  as  heightenings  and  shadows  in 
painting,  to  make  the  figure  bolder,  and  cause  it  to  stand 
off  to  sight.  Dryders. 

7.  Steep;  abrupt:  as,  a bold  shore  (one  that 
enters  the  water  almost  perpendicularly). 

Her  dominions  have  bold  accessible  coasts.  Howell. 

T e coast  [Virginia]  is  a bold  and  even  coast,  with  regu- 
lar soundings,  and  is  open  all  the  year  round. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  IT  2. 

8.  Deep,  as  water,  close  to  the  shore;  navi- 
gable very  near  to  the  land. 

The  line  [of  soundings]  was  extended  to  Jacmel,  showing 
bold  water  to  the  cape.  Science , III.  691. 

To  be  bold  or  80  bold,  to  venture  ; presume  so  far  (as  to 
do  something). 

Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  you, 

Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista’s  daughter? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 
I will  be  bold,  since  you  will  have  it  so, 

To  ask  a noble  favour  of  you. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  1. 


The  bold-faced  atheists  of  this  age. 

Bp.  Bramhall,  Against  Hobbes. 

boldheadt,  n.  [ME.  boldhede ; < bold  + head.1 
Boldness;  courage. 

Ifallen  is  al  his  boldhede.  Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  514. 
boldine  (bol'din),  n.  [<  boldo  4-  -ine2.]  A 
glucoside  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  Boldu 
Boldus.  See  boldo. 

boldly  (bold'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  boldly,  boldliche , 
etc.,  < AS.  bealdlice , baldlice  (=  OS.  baldlico  = 
OHG.  baldlicho),  < beald , bold.]  In  a bold  man- 
ner. (a)  Courageously ; intrepidly ; fearlessly ; bravely. 

(b)  With  confident  assurance ; without  hesitation  or  doubt. 

(c)  Vigorously  ; strongly ; strikingly,  (d)  Impudently ; 
insolently ; with  effrontery  or  shamelessness.  ( e ) Steeply ; 
abruptly ; conspicuously. 

boldness  (bold'nes),  n.  [<  bold  + -ness.  For 
the  earlier  noun,  see  bield.]  The  quality  of 
being  bold,  in  any  of  the  senses  of  the  word. 
Great  is  my  boldness  of  speech  toward  you.  2 Cor.  vii.  4. 
Boldness  is  the  power  to  speak,  or  do  what  we  intend, 
before  others,  without  fear  or  disorder. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding. 
The  boldness  of  the  figures  is  to  be  hidden  sometimes  by 
the  address  of  the  poet,  that  they  may  work  their  effect 
upon  the  mind.  Dryden. 

I cannot,  with  Johnson,  interpret  this  word  by  fortitude 
or  magnanimity.  Boldness  does  not,  I think,  imply  the 
firmness  of  mind  which  constitutes  fortitude,  nor  the  ele- 
vation and  generosity  of  magnanimity.  N.  Webster. 

boldo  (bol'do),  n.  [Chilian.]  An  aromatic  ever- 
green shrub  of  Chile,  Boldu  Boldus , belonging 
to  the  family  Monimiacese.  The  fruit  of  the  plant 
is  sweet  and  edible,  and  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning. 
The  leaves  and  bark  are  also  used  in  medicine.  See 
boldine. 

bold-spirited  (bold'spir'T-ted),  a.  Having  a 
bold  spirit  or  courage. 

bole1  (bol),  w.  [Early  mod.  E..also  boat,  boll; 
< ME.  bole,  < Icel.  bolr,  bulr,  trunk  of  a tree, 
= OSw.  bol,  bul,  Sw.  b&l,  a trunk,  body,  = Dan. 
bul,  trank,  stump,  log,  = MHG.  bobs,  G.  bohle,  a 
thick  plank ; prob.  akin,  through  the  notion  of 
roundness,  to  boll1,  bowl1,  ball1,  etc.  Bole  is 
the  first  element  of  bulwark  and  of  its  perver- 
sion boulevard,  q.  v.]  1.  The  body  or  stem  of 

a tree. 

Huge  trees,  a thousand  rings  of  Spring 
In  every  bole.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

The  nerves  of  hearing  clasp  the  roots  of  the  brain  as  a 
creeping  vine  clings  to  the  bole  of  an  elm. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  271. 

2.  Anything  of  cylindrical  shape ; a roll;  apil- 
lar:  as,  boles  of  stone.  [Rare.] 

Make  it  up  into  little  long  boles  or  roules. 

True  Gentlewoman' 8 Delight  (1676). 

3.  A small  boat  suited  for  a rough  sea.  Imp. 
+Dict.  [Eng.] 

bole3  (bol),  n.  [<  ME.  bol  (in  bol  armoniak, 
Armenian  bole),  < OF.  bol,  F.  bol  = Pr.  Sp.  bol 
= Pg.  It.  bolo,  < L.  bolus,  clay,  a lump,  choice 
bit,  nice  morsel,  < Gr.  fluho;,  a clod  or  lump  of 
earth.]  1.  A general  term  including  certain 
compact,  amorphous,  soft,  more  or  less  brittle, 
unctuous  clays,  having  a conchoidal  fracture 
and  greasy  luster,  and  varying  in  color  from 
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yellow,  red,  or  brown  to  nearly  black.  They  Bolivian  (bo-liv'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Bolivia,  so  boiling  (bo'ling),  n.  [Appar.  from  bole1,  but 

— 1— J- — ■-* — — =*’• ’ — --m-j  i mn — — .1  n t „ the  form  suggests  a confusion  with  poll1.  See 

poll1  and  pollard.]  A tree  the  tops  and  branches 
of  which  are  cut  off ; a pollard.  [Bare.] 
bollito  (bo-le'to),  n.  [It.,  < bollito,  boiled,  done, 
fermented,  pp.  of  bollire,  < L.  bullire,  boil:  see 
boil 2.]  A name  given  in  Italian  glass-works  to 
an  artificial  crystal  of  a sea-green  color. 


called  from  General  Bolivar .]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  Bolivia,  or  to  the  people  of 
Bolivia,  a republic  of  South  America,  between 
Brazil,  Peru,  Chili,  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, now  entirely  inland,  having  lost  its  only  port 
(on  the  Pacific)  by  war  with  Chili  (1879-83). — 
Bolivian  bark.  See  bark 2. 


are  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminium,  with  more  or  less 
iron,  to  which  they  owe  their  color,  and  are  used  as  pig- 
ments. The  red  letters  in  old  manuscripts  were  painted 
with  bole.  Armenian  bole  is  a native  clay,  or  silicate  of 
aluminium,  containing  considerable  oxid  of  iron,  formerly 
brought  from  Armenia,  but  more  recently  obtained  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  pale-red,  soft  and  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch,  and  has  been  used  as  an  astringent 
and  absorbent,  and  also  as  a pigment.  Bole  of  Blois  is 

yellow,  lighter  than  tho  other  kinds,  and  effervesces  with  _ . c*  -, . ....  . 

acids.  Bohemian  bole  is  of  a yellow  color  with  a cast  of  boliviano  (bo-liv-i-a  no),  n.  [Bolivian  pp.  J E.  man.']  In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands, 


II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Bolivia,  bollman  (bo'man),  n.  [<  Icel.  bol,  an  abode,  + 

I w TT1  (Iva  llTT  1 n a]  /W  r T-]  rv  ] 1 X ’ 1 Q TT  Wn  1 T,1  - 1 I"  41,  ^ ATT  Qliollnvirl  1 rt]  o v,  /]  r, 


red,  and  of  a flaky  texture.  French  bole  is  of  a pale-red 
color,  variegated  with  specks  of  white  and  yellow.  Lem- 
nian  bole  is  of  a pale-red  color.  Silesian  bole  is  of  a pale- 
yellow  color.  These  earths  were  formerly  employed  as 
astringent,  absorbent,  and  tonic  medicines,  and  they  are 
still  in  repute  in  the  East ; they  are  also  used  occasionally 
as  veterinary  medicines  in  Europe. 

2t.  A bolus ; a dose.  Coleridge.  [Bare.] 
bole3,  n.  Another  spelling  of  boll2. 
bole4  (bol),  n.  [Also  spelled  boal;  of  uncertain 
origin.]  1.  A small  square  recess  or  cavity  in 
a wall ; also,  a window  or  opening  in  the  wall 
of  a house,  usually  with  a wooden  shutter  in- 


A coin  and  ’ the  monetary  unit  of  Bolivia,  a cottager.  N.  E.  D . 
equal  to  38.9  c_ents.  Proclamation  of  the  Sec-  bollock-block  (bol'ok-blok),  n. 


Kaut.,  one  of 


retary  of  the  Treasury,  October  1,  1912. 
bolk  (bok),  v.  [=  E.  dial,  lobe,  bock,  Sc.  book, 
boke,  bock,  bowk,  bowk,  early  mod.  E.  bolk,  bolclc, 
bulke,  < ME.  bolken,  a var.  of  earlier  ballien,  E. 
balk2 : see  balk2,  belk,  belch,  and  the  forms  there 

cited,  all  appar.  imitative  variations  of  one  on—  , /±±n  ^ ui  coo,  u—m, 

ginal  type.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  belch. — 2.  To  rupture  of  the  boll  and  tho  discharge  of  a 
vomit;  retch. — 3.  To  heave. — 4.  To  gush  out.  trid  mass.  Attributed  to  various  causes. 

II.  trans.  To  belch  out ; give  vent  to ; ejacu-  boll-worm  (bol'werm),  n.  The  larva  or  eater- 


two  blocks  formerly  fastened  on  either  side  of 
a topmast-head  to  reeve  a topsail-tie. 
boll-rot  (bol'rot),  n.  A disease  to  which  the 
boll  of  the  cotton-plant  is  liable,  manifesting 
itself  at  first  by  a slight  discoloration  resem- 
bling a spot  of  grease,  and  culminating  in  the 
” Pu- 


, „ ,,  rc  i u -i  o a late.  [Obsolete  or  provincial  in  all  uses.] 

^ boll4  (hoi),  «,  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bol,  bole, 


Bolection-molding. 


given  in  the  north  of  England  to  a place  where 
lead  was  anciently  smelted.  These  boles,  which  are 
identified  by  the  piles  of  slag  left  by  the  ancient  smelters, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  simply  placing  stones 
around  a central  fire,  and  in  situations  where  there  would 
be  likely  to  be  a good  draft,  since  no  artificial  blast  was 
used.  Also  called  bayle  hills. 

Close  to  the  spot  . . . there  was  a bole , by  which  is 
meant  a place  where  in  ancient  times  . . . miners  used 
to  smelt  tlieh  lead  ores.  Archceologia,  vii.  170  (1785). 

bolection  (bo-Iek'shon),  n.  [Also  written  balec- 
tion,  beleotion,  bilection,  bolexion,  bellexion  (in  p. 
a.) ; a Latin-seeming  form,  appar.  a corruption 
of  some  undiscovered  origi- 
nal.] In  joinery,  a,  kind  of 
molding  which  projects  be- 
yond the  surface  of  the  work 
which  it  decorates,  it  is  used 
cliielly  for  surrounding  panels  in 
itions.  The  word  is  generally ' 
attributively  or  in  composition,  as  bolection-molding. 

bolectioned  (bo-lek'shond),  a.  Haviug  bolec- 

*tion-moldings. 

bolero  (bo-la 'ro),  n.  [Sp.]  1 . A Spanish  dance 
in  f time,  accompanied  by  the  voice  and  casta- 
nets, intended  to  represent  the  course  of  love 
from  extreme  shyness  to  extreme  passion. 

Fandango’s  wriggle  or  bolero's  bound. 

Byron , The  Waltz. 

2.  A musical  composition  for  such  a dance. 

boletic  (bo-let'ik),  a.  [<  Boletus  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  obtained  from  the  genus  Boletus. 
Boletus  (ho- 
le'tus),  n.  [L., 
a kind  of  mush- 
room, < Gr. 

PuXtTr/q,  a kind 
of  mushroom,  < 
jUaXog,  a lump 
earth, 


also  bowl  (which  is  now  the  prevalent  spelling 
in  the  first  sense) ; < AS.  bulla,  a howl,  a round 
vessel  (also  in  comp.,  hedfodbolla , head-holi, 
skull,  throtbolla,  throat-boll),  = MD.  bolle,  E>. 
bol,  m.,  =OHG . polld,  MHG.  bolle,  f.,  a round 
vessel,  hud,  = Icel.  bolli,  m.,  = Dan.  bolle,  a 
howl,  < Tout,  if  *bul,  swell,  iu  causal  form 
Goth,  ufbauljan,  puff  up,  cf . OHG.  bolon,  MHG. 
boln,  roll ; not  directly,  hut  perhaps  remotely, 
connected  with  boll3,  boln,  swell:  see  boll3, 
boln.]  It.  A round  vessel  for  containing  li- 
quids ; a howl.  See  bowl1,  of  which  boll1  is  the 
earlier  spelling. 

His  bolle  of  a galun.  King  Ilorn , 1.  1123. 


pillar  of  a lepidopterous  insect  of  the  family 
Noctuidai,  Eeliothis  armigera,  very  destructive 
in  some  seasons  to  the  cotton-crop  on  account 
of  its  attacks  on  the  bolls.  It  also  molests  other 
plants,  and  is  known,  under  varying  circumstances,  as  the 
bod-worm , corn-worm , ear-worm , tassel-worm,  and  tomato- 
fruit  worm.  See  cut  under  Hcliolhis. 
bolnt  (boln),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  Jotoere(also  bollen: 
see  boll3),  < Icel.  bolgna  (=  Sw.  bulna  = Dan. 
bolne),  swell,  be  swollen,  < bolginn,  prop.  *boU 
ginn,  = AS.  bolgen  (angry),  pp.  of  belgan,  swell 
(be  angry),  a strong  verb  represented  in  Scand. 
by  weak  forms,  and  the  prob.  ult.  source  of  bel- 
ly, bellows,  bag,  etc. ; cf.  bell3  and  bollen.]  To 
swell. 

bolnt  (boln),  p.  a.  See  bollen. 
bolo  (bo'lo),  n.  [Bisaya  bolo.]  See  the 


sup- 

2f.  A vesicle  or  bubble. — 3.  A rounded  pod  or  *plement. 

capsule  of  a plant,  as  of  flax  or  cotton.  See  Bologna  phosphorus,  sausage,  stone,  vial, 
cut  under  cotton-plant. — 4.  A round  knob.  See  the  nouns. 


doors,  and  in  like  positions.  The  word  is  generally  used  'boll4  (bol),  V.  7.  [<  boll1,  «.]  To  form  into  or  Bolognese  (bo-16-nyes'  or  -nyez'),  a.  [<  It.  Bo- 

jg“  ....  ...  . lognese  (L.  Bononiensis),  < Bologna,  L.  Bononia, 

orig.  an  Etruscan  town  called  Felsina.]  Per- 
taining to  Bologna,  a city  of  northern  central 
Italy,  famous  during  the  middle  ages  for  its 
university,  or  to  a school  of  painting  founded 
there  by  Lodovico  Carracci  (1555-1619),  and 
also  called  the  Eclectic  School,  from  its  de- 
clared intent  (in  the  fulfilment  of  which  it  fell 
very  far  Short)  to  combine  the  excellences  of 
all  other  schools. 


produce  bolls  or  rounded  seed-vessels. 

The  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled. 

Ex.  ix.  31. 

boll2  (bol),  n.  [Sc.  also  bow;  earlier  bole,  boule, 

< ME.  (Se.)  bolle,  appar.  < Icel,  bolli,  a bowl, 
also  used  for  a measure;  same  word  as  E. 
boll 4 and  bowl1.]  An  old  Scotch  dry  measure, 
also  used  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  Scotland  it 

was  by  statute  5.9626  Winchester  bushels.  The  usual  _ r/  Ti  r>, -i 

— < *-•  *-*■•—* — 6 to  61  Win-  Bolognian  (bo-lo  nyan),  a,  [<  it.  Bologna.] 


boll  for  grain  varied  in  different  shires  from  t _ 

Chester  bushels,  or  even  more,  the  standard  sent  from  Same  as  Bolognese.—- Bolognian  phosphorus.  8ee 
Linlithgow  being  purposely  made  too  large.  See  plot,  ‘phosphorus.— Bolognian  stone.  See  stone. 

The  wheat-boll,  also  used  for  peas  and  beans,  was  gen-  jj02omail  (bo'lo-man),  11.  A soldier  armed 
erally  4 to  4i  Winchester  bushels.  The  boll  for  potatoes  _--i.  _y._i;.  rphiliirrYino  Islands  I 

was  8*  to  9 Winchester  bushels.  But  there  was  much  va-  With  a Bplo.  (Philippine  islands..! 
riation,  with  the  substance  measured,  the  locality,  and  DOlQineter  (Dq-loni  6-ter),  U.  [\  Ui.  poAf] , a 
even  the  time  of  the  year.  Thus,  in  Kintyre  the^boll  of  throw,  a glance,  a ray  (<  paXAuv,  throw),  + fit- 


Boletus , entire  and  cut  longitudinally. 


of  earth,  a 
clod:  see  bole**.] 

An  extensive  genus  of  hymenomycetous  fungi, 
generally  found  growing  on  the  ground  in  woods 
and  meadows,  especially  in  pine  woods,  ir.  Bole- 
tus the  pores  are  easily  separable  from  the  cap  and  from 
each  other,  while  in  the  related  genus  Polyporus  they  are  Bollcllldist  (bol'an-dist), 

adherent  to  the  cap,  and  are  hound  to  each  other  by  an  - -A  • 

interstitial  tissue,  the  trama.  A few  species  are  edible, 
boleyt  (bo'li),  n.  See  booty. 
bolide  (bo'lid  or  -lid),  n.  [<  L.  bolts  ( bolid -), 
a fiery  meteop,  < Gr.  /3oVig  ((3oXtd-),  a missile, 
dart,  < fiaXAuv,  throw.]  A brilliant  meteor, 
bolinf,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  bowline. 

Slack  the  bolins  there.  Shale.,  Pericles,  iii.  1. 


rpov,  a measure.]  An  instrument  devised  by 
Professor  S.  P.  Langley  of  the  United  States 
for  measuring  very  small  amounts  of  radiant 
heat.  Its  action  is  based  upon  the  variation  of  electrical 
resistance  produced  by  changes  of  temperature  in  a metal- 
lic conductor,  as  a minute  strip  of  platinum.  This  strip 
forms  one  arm  of  an  electric  balance,  and  the  change  in 
the  strength  of  the  electric  current  passing  through  it  be- 
cause of  this  change  of  resistance  is  registered  by  a deli- 
cate galvanometer.  It  indicates  accurately  changes  of 
temperature  of  much  less  than  .0001°  F.  It  has  been  used 
in  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  lieat-energy  in  the  solar, 
lunar,  and  other  spectra.  Also  called  thermic  balance  and 


grain  was  9 Winchester  bushels  and  1 quart  before  Patrick- 
mas,  but  16  Scotch  pecks  after  that  date.  The  statute 
boll  contained  4 ftrlots.  A boll  of  meal  is  now  reckoned 
140  pounds  avoirdupois. — Boll  of  canvas,  35  yards. — 

Boll  of  land,  about  a Scotch  acre. 
boll3t,  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < ME.  bollen , appar. 
an  assimilated  form  of  the  equiv.  bolnen , mod. 

E.  boln:  see  boln.']  1.  Same  as  boln. — 2.  To 
increase. 

v n.  [From  Bolland 

(1596-1665),  who  first  undertook  the  systematic 
arrangement  and  publication  of  material,  al- 
ready collected  by  his  fellow-Jesuit  Rosweyd,  +atitolc  balance! 

for  the  lives  of  the  saints.]  One  of  a series  of  bolometric  (bo-lo-met'rik),  a.  Of  or  indicated 
Jesuit  writers  who  published,  under  the  title  bv  the  bolometer : as,  bolometric  measures. 

“ Acta  Sanctorum,”  the  well-known  collection  bolongaro  (bo-long-ga'ro),  n.  [Origin  un- 
of  the  traditions  of  the  saints  of  the  Roman  known.]  A kind  of  snuff  made  of  various 
Catholic  Church.  See  acta.  grades  of  leaves  and  stalks  of  tobacco,  ground 

Bolina  (bp-li'na),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  cteno-  bollard  (bol'ard),  n.  [Perhaps  < bole  1 4-  -ard.  *to  powder  and  sifted, 
phorans,  typical  of  the  family  Bolinidce.  Cf.  pollard.]  " 1.  Naut.,  a strong  post  fixed  ver-  bolster  (bol'ster),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boul~ 

Bolina  is  one  of  the  most  transparent  of  the  comb-bear-  tically  alongside  of  a dock,  on  which  to  fasten  ster,  Sc.  bowster ; < ME.  bolstre , < AS.  bolster  = 

ing  medusa.  The  body  is  very  gelatinous  and  highly  hawsers  for  securing  or  hauling  ships. — 2. 

phosphorescent.  The  sides  of  the  body  are  developed  oflmA  hillpf..  lipnrl  1 (n\ 

into  two  larger  lappets  or  lobes  which  are  carried  or  hang 
vertically  instead  of  horizontally.  On  account  of  the  con- 
tractile powers  of  the  body  walls,  Bolina  can  vary  its  out- 
lines very  considerably ; as  a rule,  however,  when  the 
body  is  seen  from  the  side,  it  has  an  oval  or  elongated 
form.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  110. 


Bolinidae  (bo-lin'i-de),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  < Bolina  + 

-id(B.]  A family  of  lobate  ctenopkorans. 
bolita  (bo-le'ta),  n.  [Dim.  of  Sp.  bola,  a ball.] 

A three-banded  armadillo,  family  Dasypodidw 
and  genus  Tolypeutes,  which  can  roll  itself  up 
into  a hall.  It  is  also  called  ball  armadillo, 
matico , and  apar.  See  out  under  apar. 
bolivar  (bol'i-var),  n.  [Named  after  General 
Bolivar.]  The  monetary  unit  of  Venezuela, 
equivalent  to  19.3  United  States  cents.  The  hollert 
silver  5-bolivar  piece  is  the  Venezuelan  dollar.  Gold 
pieces  of  the  value  of  6,  10,  20,  50,  and  100  bolivars  are  UOlie  urie,  a. 
coined.  bollimony, 


bollard-timber  (bol'iird-tim,/ber),  n.  In  ship- 
building, a knighthea’d;  one  of  two  timbers  or 
stanchions  rising  just  within  the  stem,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  bowsprit,  to  secure  its  end. 
bolle4t,  bolle2ti  etc.  Obsolete  form  of  boll1, 
boll2,  etc. 

bollent,  p-  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boln,  bowlne, 
Sc.  bolden,  bowden;  < ME.  bollen,  bollun,  bolle, 
pp.  of  bellen,  swell  (cf.  swollen,  swoln,  pp.  of 
swell):  see  bell3,  and  cf.  boln.]  Swollen;  in- 
flated. 


His  mantle  of  sea-green  or  water-colour,  thin,  and  bolne 
out  like  a sail. 

B.  Jonson,  King  James’s  Coronation  Entertainment. 

Same  as  bowler1. 

See  bullytree. 

See  bullimong. 


D.  bolster  = OHG.  bolstar,  MHG.  bolster,  G.  pol- 
ster  = Icel.  bolstr  = Sw.  bolster,  bod,  = Dan. 
bolster,  bed-ticking;  with  suffix  -ster,  < Teut. 
-/  *bul,  swell  (in  Goth,  ufbauljan,  puff  up), 
whence  also  boll1,  etc.]  1.  Something  on 
which  to  rest  the  head  while  reclining;  specifi- 
cally, a long  cylindrical  cushion  stuffed  with 
feathers,  hair,  straw,  or  other  materials,  and 
generally  laid  under  the  pillows. 

Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now. 

Milton , Comus,  1.  353. 

2.  Something  resembling  a bolster  in  form  or 
use.  Specifically— (os)  Any  kind  of  padding  about  a 
dress,  such  as  the  cylindrical  rolls  or  cushions,  called 
bearers,  formerly  worn  by  women  to  support  and  puff  out 
their  skirts  at  the  hips. 

A gown  of  green  cloth  made  with  bolsters  stuffed  with 
wool.  Quoted  in  AT.  and  Q.,  7th  sen..  III.  313. 

(5)  A pad  or  quilt  used  to  prevent  pressure,  support  any 
part  of  the  body,  or  make  a bandage  sit  easy  upou  a wound- 


bolster 

ed  part ; a compress,  (c)  A cushioned  or  padded  part  of  a 
saddle,  (d)  Naut.,pl.,  pieces  of  soft  wood  covered  with 
tarred  canvas,  placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  rigging  to  pre- 
vent chafing  from  the  sharp  edge  of  the  trestletrees  (e) 
A part  of  a bridge  intervening  between  the  truss  and  the 
masonry.  (/)  In  cutlery,  the  part  of  such  instruments  and 
tools  as  knives,  chisels,  etc.,  which  adjoins  the  end  of  the 
handle  ; also,  a metallic  plate  on  the  end  of  a pocket-knife 
handle,  (g)  In  gun.,  a block  of  wood  on  the  carriage  of 
a siege-gun,  upon  which  the  breech  of  the  gun  rests  when 
it  is  moved.  _ (A)  In  arch.,  same  as  baluster,  2.  (<)  In  music 
the  raised  ridge  which  holds  the  tuning-pins  of  a piano. 
0)  A cap-piece  or  short  timber  placed  at  the  top  of  a post 
as  a bearing  for  a string-piece.  ( k ) A perforated  wooden 
a uPon  which  sheet-metal  is  placed  to  be  punched. 
(0  A sleeve-bearing  through  which  a spindle  passes,  (m) 

In  stone-sawing, 
one  of  the  loose 
wooden  blocks 
against  which  the 
ends  of  the  pole  of 
the  saw  rest,  (n) 
A bar  placed  trans- 
versely over  the 
axle  of  a wagon  or 
in  the  middle  of  a 
car-truck  to  sup- 


Wagon-bolster. 
a,  axle-bar ; b,  bolster. 


i-tU-HUltt  IU  S3UJJ 

port  the  body,  (o)  One  of  the  transverse  pieces  of  an  arcli- 
centeriug,  extending  between  the  ribs  and  sustaining  the 
voussoirs  during  construction.— Bob  at  the  bolster. 
Same  as  cushion-dance.—  Compound  bolster,  in  car- 
building, a bolster  formed  of  timbers  stiffened  by  vertical 
iron  plates. 

bolster  (bol'ster),  v.  t.  [<  bolster,  «.]  1.  To 

support  with  a bolster. 

Suppose  I bolster  him  up  in  bed, 

And  fix  the  crown  again  on  his  brow? 

It.  H.  Stoddard,  The  King  is  Cold. 

2.  To  prop;  support;  uphold;  maintain:  gen- 
erally implying  support  of  a weak,  falling,  or 
unworthy  cause  or  object,  or  support  based  on 
insufficient  grounds : now  usually  with  up : as, 
to  bolster  up  his  pretensions  with  lies. 

O Lord,  what  bearing,  what  bolstering  of  naughty  mat- 
ters is  this  in  a Christian  realm ! 

Latimer,  5th  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 
Persuasions  used  to  further  the  truth,  not  to  bolster 
error.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.,  iii.  § 4. 

Still  farther  to  appropriate  and  confirm  the  exciting 
narrative  of  this  forgery,  he  had  artfully  bolstered  it  up 
by  an  accompanying  anecdote. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  416. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a bolster  in  dress;  pad; 
stuff  out  with  padding. 

Three  pair  of  stays  bolstered  below  the  left  shoulder. 

Tatler,  No.  245. 

bolsterer  (bol'st6r-er),  n.  One  who  bolsters; 
a supporter. 

bolstering  (bol'st&r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bol- 
ster, «.]  A prop  or  support;  padding, 
bolster-plate  (bol'ster-plat),  n.  An  iron  plate 
placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  bolster  of  a 
wagon,  to  serve  as  a wearing  surface, 
bolster-spring  (bol'ster-spring),  n.  A spring 
placed  on  the  beam  of  a car-truck,  to  support 
the  bolster  and  the  body  of  the  car. 
bolster-work  (bdl'ster -werk),  n.  Architec- 
tural features,  or  courses  of  masonry,  which 
are  curved  or  bowed  outward  like  the  sides  of 
*a  cushion. 

bolt1  (holt),  n.  [<  ME.  bolt  (in  most  of  the 
mod.  senses),  < AS.  bolt  (only  in  the  first  sense : 
twice  in  glosses,  “ catapultas,  speru,  boltas,” 
to  which  is  due,  perhaps,  the  erroneous  sug- 
gestion that  AS.  bolt  is  a reduced  form  of  L. 
catapulta,  catapult)  = MD.  bolt,  an  arrow,  later 
bout,  D.  bout,  a pin,  = MLG.  bolte,  bolten,  LG. 
bolte,  an  arrow,  pin,  round  stick,  fetter,  roll  of 
linen,  = OHG.  MHG.  bolz,  G.  bolz,  bolzen,  an  ar- 
row, a pin,  = Icel.  bolti,  a pin,  a roll  of  linen 
(Haldorsen),  = Dan.  bolt,  a pin,  band  (the 
beand.  forms  prob.  from  E.  or  LG.);  appar.  an 
orig.  Teut.  word  with  the  primary  meaning  of 
| arrow’ or ‘missile.’]  1.  An  arrow;  especially, 
m archery,  the  arrow  of  a crossbow,  which  was 
short  and  thick  as  compared  with  a shaft. 

A fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  7. 

The  infidel  has  shot  his  bolts  away, 

Till,  his  exhausted  quiver  yielding  none, 

He  gleans  the  blunted  shafts  that  have  recoil’d, 

And  aims  them  at  the  shield  of  truth  again. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  873. 

2.  A thunderbolt;  a stream  of  lightning:  so 
named  from  its  apparently  darting  like  a bolt. 

The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain  side 
His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide, 

And  spread  the  ruin  round. 

Cowper,  tr.  of  Horace,  Odes,  ii.  10. 
Harmless  as  summer  lightning  plays 
From  a low,  hidden  cloud  by  night, 

A light  to  set  the  hills  ablaze, 

But  not  a bolt  to  smite.  Whittier,  KenozaLake. 

3.  An  elongated  bullet  for  a rifled  cannon. — 

4.  A cylindrical  jet,  as  of  water  or  molten 


i.  Double-headed  bolt.  2,  Eye-bolt.  3,  Lewis  bolt,  a,  head ; b, 
shank  ; c washer  ; d,  nut ; e,  e,  pieces  secured  by  the  nut  to  the  object 
J,  g,  collar ; t,  barbed  shank  surrounded  by  lead,  k. 

glass. — .5.  A metallic  pin  or  rod,  used  to 
hold  objects  together.  It  generally  has  screw- 
threads  cut  at  one  end,  and 
sometimes  at  both,  to  receive 
a nut. — 6.  A movable  bar 
for  fastening  a door,  gate, 


a,  carriage-bolt ; b,  tire- 
bolt  ; c,  wagon  - skein 
bolt 


Door-bolt 


window-sash,  or  the  like; 
specifically,  that  portion  of 
a lock  which  is  protruded  from  or  drawn  back 
within  the  case  by  the  action  of  the  key,  and 
makes  a fastening  by  being  shot  into  a socket 
or  keeper.—  7.  An  iron  to  fasten  the  legs  of  a 
prisoner;  a shackle. 

Away  with  him  to  prison,  lay  bolts  enough  upon  him. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 
8.  In  firearms : (a)  In  military  arms,  the  slid- 
ing piece  that  thrusts  the  cartridge  forward 
into  the  chamber  and  carries  the  firing-pin.  it 
iias  a motion  of  rotation  about  its  longer  axis  for  the 
purpose  of  locking  the  breecll-mechanism  before  firing. 
(6)  In  a snap-gun,  the  part  that  holds  the  barrel 
to  the  breech-mechanism. — 9.  A roll  or  defi- 
nite length  of  silk,  canvas,  tape,  or  other  tex- 
tile fabric,  and  also  of  wall-paper,  as  it  comes 
from  the  maker  ready  for  sale  or  use. 

Face.  Where  be  the  French  petticoats. 

And  girdles  and  hangers  ? 

Sub-  Here,  in  the  trunk, 

And  the  bolts  of  lawn.  B.  J onson,  Alchemist,  v.  2. 

10.  A bundle,  (as)  Of  straw,  a quantity  loosely 
tied  up. . Also  bolting  or  bolton.  (/>)  Of  osier  rods, 
a quantity  bound  up  for  market,  3)  feet  around 
the  lower  band,  (c)  Of  reeds,  one  of  3 feet  in  cir- 
cumference. [Eng.]  — 11.  The  closed  ends  of 
leaves  of  an  uncut  book  which  present  a double 
or  quadruple  fold.— 12.  The  comb  of  a bobbin- 
net  machine  on  which  the  carriages  move. — 
13.  In  wood-working : (a)  A mass  of  wood 
from  which  anything  may  he  cut  or  formed. 
(b)  Boards  held  together,  after  being  sawed 
from  the  log,  by  an  uncut  end  or  stub-shot. — 
14f.  A name  for  certain  plants,  as  the  globe- 
flower and  marsh-marigold.—  15.  [In  this  and 
the  next  sense  from  the  verb.]  The  act  of 
running  off  suddenly ; a sudden  spring  or  start : 
as,  the  horse  made  a bolt. 

The  Egyptian  soldiers,  as  usual,  made  an  immediate 
bolt,  throwing  away  their  arms  and  even  their  clothes. 

E.  Saitorius,  In  the  Soudan,  p.  65. 
16.  In  politics,  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  a 
nominating  convention  as  a manifestation  of 
disapproval  of  its  acts ; hence,  refusal  to  sup- 
port a candidate  or  the  ticket  presented  by 
or  in  the  name  of  the  party  to  which  one  has 
hitherto  been  attached ; a partial  or  temporary 
desertion  of  one’s  party.  [U.  S.]  — 17.  The  act 
of  bolting  food. — Barbed  bolt,  a bolt  with  points  pro. 
jecting  outward,  which  bear  against  or  enter  into  the  sur- 

rfillnniiur  lna+oviol  onrl  tbi<n  4.  J4-„  _ . -1 


rounding~material,  Mid  thus  present  iteSS-  “S? 

Bolt  and  shutter,  ill  clock-making,  an  adjustment  of  a i ? , (bolt),  d(lv.  [\  bolt  , 71.  or  j 


_ " ■ j a ‘ “uu  luuo  iHcvcui  ils  wiuiurawai. — 

Bolt  and  shutter,  in  clock-making , an  adjustment  of  a 
spiral  spring  in  a turret  clock,  such  that  while  the  clock 
is  winding  there  may  be  another  spring  in  action  to  pre- 
vent a stoppage  of  the  works.— Bolt  and  tun,  in  her.,  a 
term  applied  to  a bird-bolt  in  pale  piercing  through  a tun. 

Brmging-tO  holt,  a bolt  with  an  eye  at  one  end  and  a 
screw-thread  and  nut  at  the  other,  used  in  drawing  parts 
toward  each  other  - Chain-plate  bolt.  Same  as  chain- 
oott.  Copper  bolt.  See  copper  bit,  under  biti. — Coun- 
tersunk holt,  a bolt  having  its  head  beveled  and  set  into  1^1+2 
a corresponding  cavity  in  one  of  the  parts  which  it  eon-  P.01*  \?OLV> 


* bolt 

bolt1  (bolt),  y.  [=  Sc . boult,  bout,  bowt;  < ME.  bol- 
ten, bulten  (in  the  latter  form  varying  in  one  in- 
stance with  pulten,  mod.  E.  pelt1,  q.  v.),  spring 
start,  also  fetter,  shackle  ( = MHG.  bulzen,  go 
off  like  an  arrow) ; the  other  senses  are  modem, 
all  being  derived  from  bolt1,  n.,  in  its  two  main 
senses  of  ‘missile’  and  ‘pin  for  fastening’:  see 
bolt1,  «.]  I.  intrans.  1 . To  go  off  like  a bolt  or 
arrow ; shoot  forth  suddenly ; spring  out  with 
speed  and  suddenness : commonly  followed  by 
out : as,  to  bolt  out  of  the  house. 

Angry  Cupid,  bolting  from  her  eyes, 

Hath  shot  himself  into  me  like  a flame. 

B.  J onson,  Volpone,  ii.  2. 
This  Puck  seems  but  a dreaming  dolt,  . . . 

And  oft  out  of  a bush  doth  bolt. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

2.  To  spring  aside  or  away  suddenly;  start  and 
run  off;  make  a bolt. 

Stage-coaches  were  upsetting  in  all  directions,  horses 
were  bolting,  boats  were  overturning,  and  boilers  were 
bursting.  Dickens. 

The  gun,  absolutely  the  most  useless  weapon  among  us 
could  do  nothing,  even  if  the  gunners  did  not  bolt  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  enemy.  O'  Donovan,  Merv,  x. 

3.  In  politics , to  withdraw  from  a nominating 
convention  as  a means  of  showing  disapproval 
of  its  acts ; hence,  to  cease  to  act  in  full  accord 
with  one’s  party ; refuse  to  support  a measure 
or  candidate  adopted  by  a majority  of  one’s  col- 
leagues or  party  associates.  [U.  S.  ] 

Mr  Raymond  agreed,  . . . after  some  hesitation,  but 
with  the  understanding  that,  if  it  [the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention of  1868]  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Copperheads, 
he  would  bolt.  TAe  Nation , V L 2. 

4f.  To  fall  suddenly,  like  a thunderbolt. 

As  an  eagle 

His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1696. 

5.  To  run  to  seed  prematurely,  as  early-sown 
root-crops  (turnips,  etc.),  without  the  usual 
thickening  of  the  root,  or  after  it. 

II.  tram.  1.  To  send  off  like  a holt  or  ar- 
row; shoot;  discharge.— 2.  To  start  or  spring 
(game) ; cause  to  holt  up  or  out,  as  hares,  rab- 
bits, and  the  like. 

Jack  Ferret,  welcome.  . . 

What  canst  thou  bolt  us  now  ? a coney  or  two 

B.  J onson,  New  Inn,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  expel;  drive  out  suddenly. 

To  have  been  bolted  forth, 

Thrust  out  abruptly  into  Fortune's  way. 

Among  the  conflicts  of  substantial  life. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  iii.  77. 

4.  To  blurt  out;  ejaculate  or  utter  hastily. — 

5.  To  swallow  hurriedly  or  without  chewing; 
as,  to  bolt  one’s  food. 

These  treacherous  pellets  are  thrown  to  the  bear  who 
bolts  them  whole.  A.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  39. 

6.  [After  I.,  3.]  In  politics,  to  break  away  from 
and  refuse  to  support  (the  candidate,  the  ticket, 
or  the  platform  presented  by  or  in  the  name  of 
the  party  to  which  one  has  iitherto  adhered) ; 
leave  or  abandon:  as,  to  bolt  the  presidential 
candidate. 

A man  does  not  bolt  his  party,  but  the  candidate  or  can- 
didates his  party  lias  put  up.  Sometimes,  though  less 
properly,  he  is  said  to  bolt  the  platform  of  principles  it 
has  enunciated.  The  essential  point  is,  that  the  bolter 
does  not  necessarily,  in  fact  does  not  usually,  abandon 
the  political  organization  witli  which  he  is  connected 
He  not  infrequently  votes  for  some  men  upon  its  ticket 
and  at  the  same  time  bolts  others  by  “scratching”  their 
names.  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Aug.  20, 1S87. 

7.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a holt  or  an  iron  pin, 
as  a door,  a plank,  fetters,  or  anything  else. — 

8.  To  fasten  as  with  bolts;  shackle;  restrain. 

It  is  great 

To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 

IVhich  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

That  I could  reach  the  axle,  where  the  pins  are 
Which  bolt  this  frame ; that  I might  pull  them  out. 

R.  J onson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 
To  bolt  a fox,  in  fox-hunting,  when  a fox  has  run  to 
earth,  to  put  a terrier  into  the  hole,  and,  when  he  is 
heard  harking,  to  dig  over  the  spot  from  which  the  sound 
proceeds,  and  so  get  at  the  fox. 


7 ...  „ . .j  1.  Like  a 
‘ rising  bolt  from  bis  seat,” 


..  mo  ucau  ucveitju  uimsi'i  miC 

corresponding  cavity  in  one  of  the  parts  which  it  con- 
nects.—-Dormant  bolt,  a door-bolt  operated  by  a special 
key  or  knob.  Key-head  bolt,  a bolt  with  a projection 
from  the  chamfer  of  its  head  to  hold  it  so  that  it  will  not 
revolve  with  the  nut.-Liphead  bolt,  a bolt  of  which 
the  head  projects  sidewise.— RoHer  bolts,  in  coach- 
building,  the  bolts  on  the  splinter-bar  to  which  the  traces 
are  attached. 


bolt  or  arrow:  as, 

G.  P.  R.  James. 

There  she  sat  bolt  upright ! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  266. 

2.  Suddenly;  with  sudden  meeting  or  collision. 

[He]  came  bolt  up  against  the  heavy  dragoon. 

Thackeray. 

[Early  mod.  E.  also  boult, 


v.  t. 


l/.  c.  1UUU.  XJ.  cllJSU  Ui.mil, 

bowlt,  boolt,  Sc.  bout,  bowt;  < ME.  bulten,  < OF! 
bulter,  earlier  buleter  (mod.  F.  bluter ; ML.  re- 
flex buletare)  for  *bureter  (=  It.  burattare), 
sift,  < *buret,  burete,  burate,  a coarse  woolen 
clotb  (cf.  dim.  burelel,  burtel,  mod.  F.  bluteau 
= It.  burattello,  a bolter,  meal-sieve : see  bout- 


■bolt 

tel2)  (=  It.  huratto,  a meal-sieve,  a fine  trans- 
parent cloth),  dim.  of  bure,  mod.  F.  bure,  a 
coarse  woolen  cloth,  < ML.  burra,  a coarse 
woolen  cloth  (whence  also  ult.  E.  borel,  burrel, 
bureau),  < L.  bums,  reddish:  see  burrel,  bu- 
reau, birrus,  biretta,  etc.  Cf.  bunt 3.]  1.  To 

sift  or  pass  through  a sieve  or  holter  so  as  to 
separate  the  coarser  from  the  finer  particles, 
as  bran  from  flour ; sift  out : as,  to  bolt  meal ; 
to  bolt  out  the  bran. 

This  hand, 

As  soft  as  dove’s  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 

...  or  the  fann’d  snow, 

That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o’er. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  S. 

2.  To  examine  or  search  into,  as  if  by  sifting; 
sift ; examine  thoroughly : sometimes  with  out, 


616  Bombacace® 

Massachusetts.  It  is  a silicate  of  magnesium, 
containing  also  a little  iron  protoxid. 
bolt-rope  (bolt'rop),  ».  A superior  kind  of 
hemp  cordage  sewed  on  the  edges  of  sails  to 
strengthen  them.  That  part  of  it  on  the  perpendicu- 
lar  side  is  called  the  leech-rope;  that  at  the  bottom,  the 
foot-rope;  that  at  the  top,  the  head-rope.  To  the  bolt- 
rope  is  attached  all  the  gear  used  in  clewing  up  the  sail 
and  setting  it. 

We  heard  a sound  like  the  short,  quick  rattling  of 
thunder,  and  the  jib  was  blown  to  atoms  out  of  the  holt- 
rope.  R.  H.  Dana , Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  254. 

bolt’s-head,  n.  See  bolt-head. 
boltsprit  (bolt'sprit),  n.  A corruption  of  bow- 

7 sprit. 

See  blood-hollered  and  baiter .]  bolt-strake  (bolt'strak),  n.  Naut.,  the  strake 

or  wale  through  which  the  fastenings  of  the 


sift.  Cf.  boultel2 .]  A sieve ; an  instrument  or 
machine  for  separating  bran  from  flour,  or  the 
coarser  part  of  meal  from  the  finer. 

Host.  1 bought  you  a dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas : I have  given  them  away  to 
bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  in.  3. 

bolter3  (bol'ter),  n.  [Also  boulter,  bulter:  same 
as  bultow .]  A kind  of  fishing-line. 

These  hakes,  and  divers  others  of  the  fore-cited,  are 
taken  with  threads,  and  some  of  them  with  the  bolter, 
which  is  a spiller  of  a bigger  size. 

R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

bolter4t,  r.  i.  and  t.  [A  variant  of  baiter,  clot, 
known  chiefly  in  the  compound  blood-boltered, 
in  Shakspere.  ~ 

To  clot. 


and  oftenTn  aroW^owbTal^x^sTonrto  bolter-cloth  (bol'ter-kloth) , n.  Cloth  used  for  beams  pass 

r making  bolters ; boltmg-eloth.  bolty,  n.  bee  oom. 

bolt-feeder  (bolt'fe"der),  n.  An  apparatus  for  bolus  (bo'lus),  n.  [<  L.  bolus,  > E.  bole?,  q.  v.] 

■ l.A  soft  round  mass  of  anything  medicinal, 

larger  than  an  ordinary  pill,  to  be  swallowed 
at  once. — 2.  Figuratively,  anything  disagree- 


bolt  to  the  bran. 

For  I ne  can  not  bolt  it  to  the  bran,  - - . „ .--  . , , . 

As  can  the  holy  Doctor  Augustin,  controlling  the  supply  of  flour  m a bolting- 

Or  Boece  or  the  Bishop  Bradwardin.  mill. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  420.  bolt-head,  bolt’S-head  (bolt'-,  bolts'hed),  n.  A 

■ 11  1. 7#  t Hi  f ■ i ."li  1 n 1 . i r _ * _ . - 1 


Time  and  nature  will  bolt  out  the  truth  of  things. 

Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  examined  and  sifted 
and  bolted  to  the  bran.  Burke , A Itegicide  Peace,  iii. 

3.  To  moot,  or  bring  forward  for  discussion, 
as  in  a moot-court.  See  bolting 2,  2. 

I hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 

And  Virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  760. 

bolt2  (bolt),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boult,  Sc. 
bout,  bowt;  < ME.  bult,  < bulten,  bolt.]  1.  A 
sieve;  a machine  for  sifting  flour. — 2.  In  the 
English  inns  of  court,  a hypothetical  point  or 
case  discussed  for  the  sake  of  practice. 

The  Temple  and  Gray’s  Inn  have  lately  established  lec- 


long  straight-necked  glass  vessel  for  chemical 
distillations.  Also  called  matrass  and  receiver. 

He 

Will  close  you  so  much  gold,  in  a bolt's-head , 

And,  on  a turn,  convey  in  the  stead  another 
With  sublimed  mercury,  that  shall  burst  in  the  heat. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  4. 
bolt-hole  (bolt'hol),  n.  In  coal-mining,  a short, 
narrow  opening  made  to  connect  the  main 
workings  with  the  air-head  or  ventilating  drift: 
used  in  the  working  of  the  Dudley  thick  seam, 
in  the  South  Staffordshire  (England)  coal- 
field. 

bolt-hook  (bolt'huk),  n.  A check-rein  hook 
bolted  to  the  plates  of  a saddletree. 


xne  xempie  aim  erray  a nave  lately  cowvuiiDueu  - r . , , ,,  „ ..  . 

tures,  and  moots  and  boults  may  again  he  propounded  bolti  (hoi  ti),  n.  (X  Ar.  boltuiy .]  ^ A ^ fish  of  the 

and  argued  in  these  venerable  buildings. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  84. 

boltant  (bol'tant),  a.  [<  boltt,  v.,  + -ant.]  In 
her.,  springing  forward:  applied  to  hares  and 
rabbits  when  represented  in  this  attitude, 
bolt-auger  (bolt's, "ger),  n.  A large  auger  used 
in  ship-building  to  bore  holes  for  holts,  etc, 
bolt-boat  (bolt'bot),  n. 
will  endure  a rough  sea. 

bolt-chisel  (bolt'chiz//el),  n.  A deep,  narrow- 
edged  cross-cut  chisel. 

bolt-clipper  (bolt'klip"fir),  n.  A hand-tool  fit- 
ted to  different  sizes  of  bolts,  and  used  to  cut 
off  the  end  of  a bolt  projecting  beyond  a nut. 
bolt-cutter  (bolt 'kut"  fir),  n.  1.  One  who 
makes  bolts. — 2.  A machine  for  making  the 
threads  on  a screw-bolt;  a holt-threader  or 
bolt-screwing  machine. — 3.  A tool  for  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  bolts. 

boltel  (bol'tel),  n.  [Also  written  boultel,  early 


family  Cichlidce  (or  Cliromididw),  Tilapia  (or 
Chromis ) nilotica,  found  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

It  is  an  oblong  fish,  with  15  to  18  spines  and  12  to  14  rays 
in  the  dorsal  fin.  The  color  is  greenish  olive,  darker  in 
the  center  of  each  scale,  and  the  vertical  fins  are  spotted 
with  white.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  flesh,  and  re-  „ 

garded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Nile  fish.  Also  called  oom  u t,  J 
bolty  and  bulti. 

A strong  boat  that  bolting1  (bol'ting),  ».  [Also  written  boltin,  bol- 
ton;  < bolt 1,  n.,  + -in//1.]  A bundle  or  bolt  of 
straw:  in  Gloucestershire,  24  pounds.  Also 
called  bolt.  [Eng.] 

bolting2  (bol'ting),  n.  [Also  written  boulting  ; 

< ME.  bultinge;  verbal  n.  of  bolt2,  «.]  1.  The 

act  of  sifting. 

Bakers  in  their  linnen  bases  and  mealy  vizards,  new 
come  from  boulting. 

Marston  and  Barksted,  Insatiate  Countess,  ii. 

2f.  In  the  English  inns  of  court,  a private  argu- 
ing of  cases  for  practice.— Bolting-millstone,  a 
lower  stone  having  metallic  boxes  alternating  with  the  fur- 
rows. These  boxes  contain  wire  screens,  through  which 


lUiucx  \v\ji  waiuuou  i/vM'H't't,  onn;  rows,  rnese  Doxes  contain  wire  screens,  t 

mod.  E.  (and  mod.  archaic)  boutel,  bowtell,  also  the  meal  escapes  before  it  reaches  the  skirt, 
corruptly  bottle;  < late  ME.  boltell,  bowtell;  ori-  bolting-chest  (bol'ting-chest),  n.  The  case  in 
gin  uncertain ; perhaps  < bolti,  an  arrow,  shaft,  which  a bolt  in  a flour-mill  is  inclosed, 
roll  (with  ref.  to  its  shape;  cf.  shaft,  in  its  bolting-cloth  (bol'ting-klfith),  n.  [<  ME.  bul- 
arehiteetural  sense),  + -el.  Formations  with  ting-cloth.]  A cloth  for  bolting  or  sifting;  a 
the  F.  dim.  suffix  -el  on  native  words  were  linen,  silk,  or  hair  cloth,  of  which  bolters  are 


not  usual  in  the  ME.  period,  but  this  may  be 
an  artificial  book-name.  The  18th  century  boul- 
tin,  boultine,  seems  to  be  an  arbitrary  varia- 
tion. Cotgrave  has  F.  “ bozel,  a thick  or  great 
boultel  (commonly)  in  or  near  unto  the  basis 
of  a pillar.”]  1.  In  arch.,  a convex  molding 
of  which  the  section  is  an  arc  of  a circle ; a 
medieval  term  for  the  torus  or  roundel. — 2.  A „ _ 

rounded  ridge  or  border  used  for  stiffening  a bolting-house  (bol  tmg-hous), 
cover,  dish,  tray,  or  other  utensil.  where  meal  or  flour  is  sifted. 

Boltenia  (bol-te'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  The  jade  is  returned  as  white  and  as  powdered  as  if  she 
Bolten,  of  Hamburg'.]  A genus  of  tunicates,  had  been  at  work  in  a bolting-house.  Dennis,  Letters, 
by  most  recent  authors  referred  to  the  family  bolting-hutcht  (bol'ting-huch),  n.  A tub  or 
Cyntliiidce,  but  by  a few  made  type  of  a family  wooden  trough  for  bolted  flour. 


made  for  sifting  meal,  etc. 

The  finest  and  most  expensive  silk  fabric  made  is  bolting- 
cloth,  for  the  use  of  millers,  woven  almost  altogether  in 
Switzerland.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXI.  256. 

bolting-cord,  (bol'ting-kord),  n.  A stiff  piece 
of  rope  having  the  strands  unraveled  at  one 
extremity,  used  as  a probang  to  remove  any- 
thing sticking  in  an  animal’s  throat. 

■ Ti  /TvaI  ^ 4-inrr  ]l And)  lYl 


A house 


Take  all  my  cushions  down  and  thwack  them  soundly, 
After  my  feast  of  millers ; . . . beat  them  carefully 
Over  a bolting-hutch,  there  will  be  enough 
For  a pan-pudding. 

Middleton  ( and  another),  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  v.  1. 

bolting-mill  (bol' ting-mil),  «.  A mill  or  ma- 
chine for  sifting  meal  or  lorn’. 

A tub  to  sift 


Bolteniidce. 

bolteniid  (bol-te'ni-id),  n.  A tunicate  of  the 
family  Bolteniidce. 

Bolteniid®  (bol-te-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bol- 
tenia + -idee.]  A family  of  simple  ascidians, 
typified  by  the  genus  Boltenia,  having  a pyri- 
form body  supported  upon  a long  peduncle  or  boiting-tVb  U(h!ning-tuh)“ 
stalk.  By  most  recent  systematists  it  is  de-  v 6 ’ 

* graded  to  the  rank  of  a subfamily  of  Cyntliiidce.  The  larders  have  been  searched, 

bolter1  (bol'ter),  n.  [<  feoit1,  fi.,  + -er1.]  One  The  bakehouses  and  boulting  tub,  the  ovens, 

who  bolts,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb.  Specifically—  A Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  v.  5. 

(a)  One  who  bolts  or  turns  aside ; a horse  that  bolts.  ( b ) bolt-knife  (bolt'nif ),  n.  A knife  used  by  book- 
In  politics,  one  who  leaves  the  party,  or  refuses  to  sup-  ^inde,.s  for  cutting  through  a bolt  or  the  folded 
port  the  candidate,  ticket,  or  platform  of  the  party,  to  . „ B 

which  he  has  been  attached.  [U.  S.]  leaves  of  a section. 

Mr.  Converse  ...  had  the  indecency  to  denounce  the  boltleSS  (bolt'les),  a.  [<  boM  + -less.]  With- 
twenty-seven  as  bolters  from  their  party.  out  a bolt. 

The  American,  VIII.  100.  boltOIlj  n.  A corruption  of  bolting 1. 
bolter2  (bol'ter),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  haul-  boltonite  (bol'ton-It),  n.  [<  Bolton,  in  Massa- 
ter,  < ME.  bulter,  bulture,  < bulten,  bolt,  sift : see  chusetts,  + -ite2.]  A mineral  of  the  chrysolite 
bolt 2 and  -er1.  Cf.  OF.  buleteor,  sifter,  < buleter,  group,  occurring  in  granular  form  at  Bolton, 


able,  as  an  unpalatable  doctrine  or  argument, 
that  has  to  be  accepted  or  tolerated. 

There  is  no  help  for  it,  the  faithful  proselytizer,  if  she 
cannot  convince  by  argument,  bursts  into  tears,  and  the  re- 
cusant finds  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  contest,  taking  down 
the  bolus,  saying,  “ Well,  well,  Bodgers  be  it.”  Thackeray. 

bolyet,  n.  See  booty. 

bom  (bom),  n.  [Also  boma,  bomma,  aboma; 
orig.  a native  name  in  Congo,  subsequently  ap- 
plied to  a Brazilian  serpent.]  Same  as  aboma. 
bomah-ntlt  (bo'ma-nut),  n.  [<  bomali  (native 
name)  + nut.]  The  seed  of  a euphorbiaceous 
shrub,  Wetriaria  macrophylla,  of  southern 
Africa,  used  for  tanning. 

Bomarea  (bo-ma're-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Valmont  de 
Boniare,  a French  naturalist  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.] A genus  of  amaryllidaceous  plants,  na- 
tives of  South  America  and  Mexico.  The  roots 
are  tuberiferous,  the  leafy  stems  frequently  twining,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  often  showy,  in  simple  or  compound 
umbels.  There  are  over  50  species.  See  salsilla. 

[<  ME.  bomben,  bumben,  variant 

forms  of  bommen,  bummen,  > burnt,  later  boom 1 : 
see  burnt,  boonit,  and  cf.  bomb2,  v.]  A variant 
of  boom1. 

What  overcharged  piece  of  melancholie 
Is  this,  breakes  in  betweene  my  wishes  thus, 

With  bombing  sighs  ? 

B.  Jonson,  The  Fortunate  Isles. 

bombH,  n.  [Var.  of  bum1,  the  earlier  form  of 
boom1.  Cf.  bomb1,  v.~]  A great  noise ; a loud 
hollow  sound ; the  stroke  of  a bell. 

A pillar  of  iron,  . . . which  if  you  had  struck  would 
make  a little  flat  noise  in  the  room,  but  a great  bomb  in 
^.the  chamber  beneath.  Bacon. 

bomb2  (bom  or  bum),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
borne,  also  bombe,  bombo,  and  (simulating  boom1 
= bomb1)  boornb;  = G.  bombe , < F.  bombe  = Sp. 
It.  bomba , a bomb,  < L.  bornbus , < Gr.  pSgpog,  a 
deep  hollow  sound  ; prob.  imitative,  like  bomb1, 
boom1,  bum1,  bumble , bump2,  etc.  The  histori- 
cal pron.  is  hum.]  1.  An  explosive  projec- 
tile, consisting  of  a hollow  ball  or  spherical 
shell,  generally  of  cast-iron,  filled  with  a burst- 
ing charge,  fired  from  a mortar,  and 
usually  exploded  by  means  of  a fuse 
or  tube  filled  with  a slow-burning 
compound,  which  is  ignited  by  the 
exploding  powder  when  the  mortar 
is  discharged.  Bombs  may  be  thrown  in 
such  a direction  as  to  fall  into  a fort,  a city, 
or  an  enemy’s  camp,  where  they  burst  with 
great  violence,  and  often  with  terrible  effect. 
The  length  and  composition  of  the  fuse  must 
be  calculated  in  such  a way  that  the  bomb 
shall  burst  the  moment  it  arrives  at  the  des- 
tined place.  Bombs  are  now  commonly  termed  shells, 
though  shell  in  the  sense  of  a projectile  has  a wider  mean- 
ing. See  shell.  Also  called  bombshell. 

Hence — 2.  Any  missile  constructed  upon  sim- 
ilar principles:  as,  a dynamite  bomb. — 3.  In 
geol .,  a block  of  scoria  ejected  from  the  crater 
of  a volcano. 

This  deposit  answers  to  the  heaps  of  dust,  sand,  stones, 
and  bombs  which  are  shot  out  of  modern  volcanoes  ; it  is 
a true  ash.  Geikie. 

4f.  A small  war-vessel  carrying  mortars  for 
throwing  bombs ; a bomb-ketch. 
bomb2t  (bom  or  bum),  v.  t.  [<  bomb2,  n.~\  To 
attack  with  bombs ; bombard. 

Villeroy,  who  ne’er  afraid  is, 

To  Bruxelles  marches  on  secure, 

To  bomb  the  monks  and  scare  the  ladies. 

Prior , On  taking  Namur. 

Bombacace®  (bom-ba-ka'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Bombax  + -acese.]  A family  of  dicotyle- 
donous archichlamydeous  trees,  related  to 
the  Malvacese,  but  distinguished  by  the  cleft 
stamineal  column  and  palmate  leaves.  There 


Bomb. 

a,  a,  walls  of 
shell;  b,  fuse- 
hole;  c,  cavity 
for  powder. 


Bombacacese 

are  about  20  small  genera,  principally  tropical,  including 
the  baobab  ( Adansonia ) and  the  silk-cotton  trees  ( Ceiba 
and  Bombax ). 

bombacaceous  (bom-ba-ka'shius),  a.  In  hot., 
relating  or  pertaining  to  plants  of  the  family 
Bombacacese. 

bombacet,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bombase, 
bombage ; < OF.  bombace,  < ML.  bombax  (acc. 
bombacem),  cotton:  see  Bombax.  The  fom} bom- 
bace subsequently  gave  way  to  bombast,  q.  v.] 
1.  The  down  of  the  cotton-plant,  raw  cotton. 
— 2.  Cotton-wool,  or  wadding. — 3.  Padding. 

bombard  (bom'-  or  bum'bard),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  humbard,  < ME.  bumbarde,  bombarde 
(in  sense  4),  < OF.  bombarde,  a cannon,  a mu- 
sical instrument,  F.  bombarde  (=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
bombarda,  a cannon,  It.  bombardo,  a musical 
instrument),  ( ML.  bombarda,  orig.  an  engine 
for  throwing  large  stones,  prob.  (with  suffix 
-arda,  E.  -ard)  (.  L.  bombus,  a loud  noise,  in  ML. 
a fireball,  a bomb:  see  bomb2,  to.]  1.  The  name 
generally  given  in  Europe  to  the  cannon  dur- 
ing the  first  century  of  its  use.  The  earliest  bom- 
bards  were  more  like  mortars  than  modern  cannon,  throw- 
ing their  shot  (originally  stone  balls)  at  a great  elevation ; 
many  were  open  at  both  ends,  the  shot  being  introduced 
at  the  breech,  which  was  afterward  stopped  by  a piece 
wedged  or  bolted  into  place. 

Which  with  our  bombards’  shot,  and  basilisk, 

We  rent  in  sunder.  Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  v.  3. 

2.  See  bombardelle. — 3.  A small  vessel  with 
two  masts,  like  the  English  ketch,  used  in  the 
Mediterranean;  a bomb-ketch. — 4.  A large 
leathern  jug  or  bottle  for  holding  liquor.  See 
black-jack,  1. 

That  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of 
8ack*  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Yond’  same  black  cloud  . . . looks  like  a foul  bombard 
that  would  shed  his  liquor.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

They’d  ha’  beat  out 
His  brains  with  bombards. 

Middleton,  Inner-Temple  Masque. 
5f.  Figuratively,  a toper.—  6f.  A medieval  mu- 
sical instrument  of  the  oboe  family,  having  a 
reed  mouthpiece  and  a wooden  tube.  The  name 
was  properly  applied  to  a large  and  low-pitched  instru- 
ment  (whence  the  name  bombardon  for  a heavy  reed-stop 
in  organ-building);  but  it  was  also  used  for  small  instru- 
ments of  the  same  class,  which  were  known  as  basset-bom- 
bards and  bombardi  piccoli. 

7.  pi.  A style  of  breeches  worn  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  before  the  introduction  of 
tight-fitting  knee-breeches.  They  reached  to  the 
knee,  and  were  probably  so  named  because  they  hung 
loose  and  resembled  the  leathern  drinking-vessels  called 
bombards. 

8.  [From  the  verb.]  An  attack  with  bombs; 
a bombardment.  [Rare.] 

bombard  (bom-  or  bum-bard'),  v.  [<  F.  bom- 
barder,  batter  with  a bombard  or  cannon,  ( 
bombarde , > E.  bombard , a cannon:  see  bom- 
bard, n.  The  relation  to  bomb%  is  thus  only 
indirect.]  I.  intrans . To  fire  off  bombards  or 
cannon. 

II.  trails.  1.  To  cannonade;  attack  with 
bombs ; fire  shot  and  shell  at  or  into ; batter 
with  shot  and  shell. 

Next  she  [France]  intends  to  bombard  Naples. 

Burke,  Present  State  of  Affairs. 

2.  To  attack  with  missiles  of  any  kind;  figura- 
tively, assail  vigorously:  as,  to  bombard  one 
with  questions. 

bombardellet  (bom  - bar  -del'),  n.  [Dim.  of  F. 
bombarde.']  A portable  bombard,  or  hand-bom- 
bard ; the  primitive  portable  firearm  of  Europe, 
consisting  simply  of  a hollow  cylinder  with  a 
touch-hole  for  firing  with  a match,  and  attach- 
ed to  a long  staff  for  handling. 

The  first  portable  firearm  of  which  we  have  any  repre- 
sentation . . . was  called  the  bombard  or  bombardelle. 

Am.  Cyc.,  XII.  96. 

The  Man  on  Foot,  clad  in  light  armor,  held  the  bom- 
JmrdeUe  up.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  400. 
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bombinate 


tinus,  found  under  stones.  When  irritated,  they  are  bombastf  (bom'-  or  bum'bast),  v, 

1'  pad  out ;n stuff,  , 

bombard-mant  (bom'- 

bard-man),  ».  One  who 


delivered  liquor  in  bom- 
bards to  customers. 

They  made  room  for  a bom- 
bard-man that  brought  bouge 
for  a countrey  lady. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques,  Love 

* [Restored. 

bombardment  (bom-  or 
hum -bard 'ment),  «.  [< 
bombard  + -ment;  = F. 
bombardement.]  A con- 
tinuous attack  with  shot 
and  shell  upon  a town, 
fort,  or  other  position ; the 
act  of  throwing  shot  and  shell  into  an  enemy’s 
town  in  order  to  destroy  the  buildings. 

Genoa  is  not  yet  secure  from  a bombardment,  though  it 
is  not  so  exposed  as  formerly.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

bombardot,  n.  Same  as  bombardon. 


Bombardier-beetle  {Bra- 
ck in  us  stygicorn  is)-  (Verti- 
cal line  shows  natural  size.) 


bard,  to.]  1.  A large- 
sized musical  instru- 
ment of  the  trumpet 
kind,  in  tone  not  un- 
like the  ophicleide.  its 
compass  generally  is  from 
F on  the  fourth  ledger-line 
below  the  bass  staff  to  the 
lower  D of  the  treble  staff. 

It  is  not  capable  of  rapid 
execution. 

2.  The  lowest  of  the 
sax -horns.  — 3.  For- 
merly, a bass  reed-stop 
of  the  organ, 
bombard-phraset 
(bom'bard-fraz),  n.  A 
boasting,  loud-sound- 
ing, bombastic  phrase. 

Their  bombard-phrase,  their  foot  and  half-foot  words. 

B.  J orison,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

bombaset,  n.  See  bombace. 
bombasin,  bombasine,  to.  See  bombazine. 
bombast  (bom'-  or  bum'bast,  formerly  bum- 
bast'),  to.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bumbast; 
a var.,  with  excrescent  -t,  of  bombase,  bombace  : 
see  bombace.]  I.  n.  If.  Cotton;  the  cotton-plant. 

Clothes  made  of  cotton  or  bombstt. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  93. 

Bombast,  the  cotton  plant  growing  in  Asia. 

E.  Phillips,  World  of  Words. 
2f.  Cotton  or  other  stuff  of  soft,  loose  texture, 
used  to  stuff  garments ; padding. 

Thy  body’s  bolstered  out  with  bombast  and  with  bags. 

Gascoigne,  Challenge  to  Beautie. 
Hence — 3.  Figuratively,  high-sounding  words 


Bombardon. 


t.  [<  bom- 
, as  a doublet 
with  cotton;  hence,  to  inflate;  swell  out  with 
high-sounding  or  bombastic  language. 

Let  them  pretend  what  zeal  they  will,  counterfeit  re- 
ligion, blear  the  world’s  eyes,  bombast  themselves. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  196. 
Then  strives  he  to  bombast  his  feeble  lines 
With  far-fetch’d  phrase.  Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  i.  4. 

2.  To  beat;  baste. 

I will  so  codgell  and  bombasts  thee  that  thou  shalt  not 
be  able  to  sturre  thyself.  Palace  of  Pleasure  (1579). 

bombastic,  bombastical  (bom-  or  bum-bas'tik, 
-ti-kal),  a.  [<  bombast,  to.,  + -ic,  -ical.]  Char- 
acterized by  bombast;  high-sounding;  inflat- 
ed; extravagant. 

A theatrical,  bombastic,  and  windy  phraseology. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace. 

He  indulges  without  measure  in  vague,  bombastic  dec- 
lamation. Macaulay,  Sadler’s  Law  of  Population. 

= Syn.  Swelling,  tumid,  stilted,  pompous,  lofty,  grandilo- 
quent, high-flown. 

bombastically  (bom-  orbum-bas'ti-kal-i),  adv. 


bom - 


Bombastry  and  buffoonery,  by  nature  lofty  and  light,  soar 
^highest  ol  all.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  Int. 

Bombax  (bom'baks),  to.  [ML.,  cotton,  a corrup- 
tion of  L.  bombyx:  see  Bombyx.]  1.  A genus  of 
trees,  of  the  family  Bombacacese,  chiefly  na- 
tives of  tropical  America,  The  seedB  are  covered 
with  a silky  fiber,  but  this  is  too  short  for  textile  uses. 
The  wood  is  soft  and  light.  The  fibrous  bark  of  some 
species  is  used  for  making  ropes. 

2f.  [1.  c.  ] Same  as  bombazine. 

Bombay  duck.  See  bummalo. 

Bombay  shell.  See  shell. 
bombazeen  (bom-  or  bum-ba-zen'),  to.  Same 
as  bombazine. 
if  ' bombazet,  bombazette  (bom-  or  bum-ba-zet'), 
s to.  [<  bombaz(ine)  + dim.  -et,  -ette.J  "A  sort 
of  thin  woolen  cloth. 

bombazine,  bombasine  (bom-or  bum-ba-zen'), 

to.  [Also  bombazin,  bombasin,  bombazeen,  for- 
merly bumbazine,  bumbasine ; < P.  bombasin 
(obs.)  = Sp.  bombasi  = Pg.  bombazina  (prob. 
A E.)  = It.  bambagino,  < ML.  bombasinum,  prop. 
bombycinum,  a silk  texture,  neut.  of  bombasi- 
nus,  bombacinus,  prop,  (as  L.)  bombycinus  (see 
bombycine),  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  < bombax, 
prop/(as  L.)  bombyx,  silk,  cotton:  see  bombace, 
bombast,  Bombax , Bombyx.]  If.  Raw  cotton. 
N.  E.  J). — 2.  Originally,  a stuff  woven  of  silk 
and  wool,  made  in  England  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth;  afterward,  a stuff  made  of  silk 
alone,  but  apparently  always  of  one  color,  and 
inexpensive. — 3.  In  modern  usage,  a stuff  of 
which  the  warp  is  silk  and  the  weft  worsted.  An 
imitation  of  it  is  made  of  cotton  and  worsted. 
Also  spelled  bombazeen,  bombasin. 


inflated  or  extravagant  language;  fustian;  bomtpehest  (bom'chest),  to.  Milit.,  a chest  fill- 
speech  too  big  and  high-sounding  for  the  oc-  ed  with  bombs  or  gunpowder,  buried  to  serve 
casion.  as  an  explosible  mine. 

Bombast  is  commonly  the  delight  of  that  audience  which  bombemickel  (bom'ber-nik//l),  to.  Same  as 
loves  poetry,  but  understands  it  not.  pumpernickel.  Imp.  Viet. 

=Syn.  3.  Bombast,  Fu*ianyB%L™£XTTTml  [<“(C),+  ^ 

ness,  Rant.  11  Bombast  was  originally  applied  to  a stuff  S?V  formed  bybombic  acid  and  a base, 
of  soft,  loose  texture,  used  to  swell  the  garment.  Fustian  DOmblC  (bom  bik),  a . [<  L.  bo?nb(yx),  a silk- 

was  also  a kind  of  cloth  of  stiff,  expansive  character,  worm,  + -ic.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  silkworm. 
1 nose  terms  are  applied  to  a high,  swelling  style  of  writing,  — Bombic  acid,  acid  of  the  silkworm,  obtained  from  an 
lull  ol  extravagant  sentiments  and  expressions.  Bathos  is  acid  liquor  contained  in  a reservoir  placed  near  the  anus, 
a word  which  has  the  same  application,  meaning  generally  The  liquor  is  especially  abundant  in  the  chrysalis, 
the  mock-heroic  — that  ‘depth’  into  which  one  falls  who  Bombidae  (bom'bi-de),  n.  vl.  TNL  < Bombv*  4- 
overleaps  the  sublime  : the  step  which  one  makes  in  nass-  „■  i * a*  *i  & \ ^ a *a?  j t ,1 
ing  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.”  (De  Mille\le-  bees,  typified  by  the  genus 

ments  of  Rhetoric,  p.  225.)  Bombast  is  rather  stronger  than  Bombus;  the  bumblebees.  [Scarcely  used,  the 
fustian.  Turgidness  and  tumidness  are  words  drawn  bumblebees  having  been  merged  in  Anidw.  1 

STof^^^f  s isS:  x?rret;  anipp-  br- 


bombardier  (bom-  or  bum-bar-der'),  to.  [For- 
merly also  bumbardier,  bombardeer ; < F,  bom- 
bardier (=  Sp.  bombardero  = Pg.  bombardeiro 
— It.  bombardiero),  < bombarde,  bombard.]  1. 
Properly,  a soldier  in  charge  of  a bombard  or 
cannon;  specifically,  in  the  British  army,  a 
non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, ranking  next  below  a corporal,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  load  shells,  grenades,  etc.,  and  to 
fix  the  fuses,  and  who  is  particularly  appointed 
to  the  service  of  mortars  and  howitzers. — 2. 
A bombardier-beetle. — 3.  A name  of  a Euro- 
pean frog,  Bombinator  igneus. 
bombardier-beetle  (bom-biir-der'be/,tl),  to.  The 
common  name  of  many  coleopterous  insects, 
family  Carabidw  and  genera  Brachinus  and  Ap- 


bilated,  ppr.  bombilating.  [<  ML.  bombilare  (pp. 
bombilatus),  an  erroneous  form  of  LL.  bombi- 
tare,  freq.  of  *bombare,  ML.  also  bombire,  buzz, 
< L.  bombus,  a humming,  buzzing  sound.  Cf. 
bomb1,  bomb2,  bum1,  bumble,  etc.]  To  make  a 
buzzing  or  humming,  like  a bee,  or  a top  when 
spinning.  N.  A.  Rev.  [Rare.] 


travagant  or  violent  language,  proceeding  from  enthusiasm 
or  fanaticism,  generally  in  support  of  extreme  opinions  or 
against  those  holding  opinions  of  a milder  or  different  sort. 

The  first  victory  of  good  taste  is  over  the  bombast  and 
conceits  which  deform  such  times  as  these. 

Macaulay,  Dryden. 

And  he,  whose  fustian’s  so  sublimely  bad, 

It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad.  ,, 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  L 187.  bom  Dilation  (bom-bi-la'siiqn),  n.  [<  bombilate  : 

In  his  fifth  sonnet  he  [Petrarch]  may,  I think,  be  said  to  see  A buzzing  or  droning  sound;  re- 

have  sounded  the  lowest  chasm  of  the  Bathos.  port;  noise.  Also  bombulation.  [Rare.l 

The  critics  of  that  day,  the  most  flattering  equally  with  the  VIg0Ur  therS'?  t % itS£’?Wd£  s]  •-‘T 

the  severest,  concurred  in  objecting  to  them  obscurity,  a , bulahon ■ Sir  T ■ Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  u.  5. 

general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a profusion  of  new-  bombilioUSt,  «.  See  bombylious. 
coined  double  epitnets.  Coleridge,  Biog.  Lit.,  i.  bombilla  (bom-bel'ya),  n.  [S.  Amer.  Sp. , dim . 

Allrant  about  the  rights  of  man,  all  whining  and  whim-  of  Sp.  bomba,  a pump:  see  vumv1.]  Atubeused 
pering  about  the  clashing  interests  of  body  and  soul,  are  ■ J ‘ J 

tl'ooto,]  lirilh  1 _ 4.1  .i  ll  . 1 


treated  with  haughty  scorn,  or  made  the  butt  of  contemp- 
tuous ridicule.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  26. 

II. t a.  High-sounding;  inflated;  big  with- 
out meaning. 

A tall  metaphor  in  bombast  way. 


in  Paraguay  for  drinking  matd.  It  is  6 or  7 inches 
long,  formed  of  metal  or  a reed,  with  a perforated  bulb  at 
one  end,  to  prevent  the  tea-leaves  from  being  drawn  up 
into  the  mouth. 

bombinate  (bom'bi-nat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Cowley,  Ode,  Of  Wit.  bombinated , ppr,  bombinating . [<  ML.  *bombi- 


bombinate 

natus,  pp.  of  *bombimirc,  erroneous  form  of  LL. 
hombitare : see  bombilate .]  To  buzz;  make  a 
buzzing  sound;  bombilate.  [Rare.] 

As  easy  and  as  profitable  a problem  to  solve  the  Rabe- 
laisian riddle  of  the  bombinating  chimsera  with  its  poten- 
tial or  hypothetical  faculty  of  deriving  sustenance  from  a 
course  of  diet  on  second  intentions. 

Surinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  199. 
bombination  (bom-bi-na'shon),  n.  [<  bombi- 
nate. Cf . bombilation.)  Buzz ; bumming  noise. 
Bombinator  (bom'bi-na-tor),  n.  [NL.  (Mer- 
rem,  1820),  < ML.  *bombmare,  buzz:  see  bombi- 
nate. ] A genus  of  European  frogs,  made  typi- 
cal of  a family  Bombinatoridce,  now  referred  to 
the  family  Discoglossidee.  B.  igneus  is  the  typi- 
cal species,  called  bombardier. 
Bombinatoridae  (bom//bi-na-tor'i-de),  n. pi. 
[NL.,  < Bombinator  + -id®.]  ’ A family  of  anu- 


rous batrachians,  having  a tongue,  maxillary 
teeth,  and  toes  not  dilated,  typified  by  the  genus 
Bombinator.  It  is  a heterogeneous  group,  the  species  of  bOHlbycine  (boni'bi-sin),  a.  [(  L 
which  belong  to  the  families  Discoglossidee,  Pelobatidce , < boniblix  silk : see  Bombyx . Cf, 

and  Cystognathid.ce.  - ' 7 - ■ ■ ■ " * 
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Bombyx  commonly  referred  to  this  family  are  Satumia, 
Attacus,  Odonestis,  Lasiocampa , and  Elisiocampa.  See  cut 
under  Bombyx. 

bombyciform  (bom-bis'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  bom- 
byx ( bombyc -),  a silkworm,  + forma,  form.] 
Having  the  characters  of  a bombycid  moth. 

Bombycilla  (bom-bi-sil'a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bom- 
byx (bombyc-),  silk,  + -cilia,  taken  from  Hota- 
cilla,  in  the  assumed  sense  of  ‘tall.’]  A genus 
of  birds,  the  silktails  or  waxwings : same  as  Am- 
pelis  in  the  most  restricted  sense.  See  Ampelis. 

Bombycillidae  (bom-bi-sil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bombycilla  + -id®.]  A family  of  birds,  repre- 
sented by  tbe  genus  Bombycilla : same  as  Am- 
pelidce  in  the  most  restricted  sense.  [Disused.] 

Bombycilla  (bom-bi-si'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bom- 
byx (Bombyc-)  + -ina.)  A tribe  or  superfamily 
of  moths  containing  the  bombycids,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  sphinxes  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Microlepidoptera  in  general  on  the  other. 

bombycinus, 
bombazine .] 


bonail 


bomb-ketch  (bom'kech),  n.  A small,  strongly  ,0tneotton>  or  of  PaPer 

built,  ketch-rigged  vessel,  carrying  one  mortar  , a m L.°.  a°n'  Lj'L  r<- T 

or  more,  for  service  in  a bombardment.  Also  bombycmOUS  (bom-bis  i-uus),  a.  [<  L.  bomby- 
called  bomb-vessel.  cin™  ■’ 5«e  ^mbyeme.)  1 . Silken ; made  of  silk. 

Q , , , „ , „ , — 2.  Silky;  feeling  like  silk. — 3.  Of  the  color 

of  the  bomb-ketches  in  the  harbor.  of  the  silkworm-moth. , of  a pale-yellow  color. 

G.  W.  Cable , Creoles  of  Louisiana,  p.  153.  E.  Darwin. 

bomb-lance  (bom Tans),  n.  A lance  or  harpoon  Bombycistoma,  Bombycistomus  (bom-bi-sis'- 
hpving  a hollow  head  charged  with  gunpowder,  to-ma,  -mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  (Idfijlv^,  silk,  + 
which  is  automatically  fired  when  thrust  into  a ariua,  mouth.]  Synonyms  of  Batrachostomus 
whale.  (which  see), 

bombolo  (bom'bo-lo),  n.  [<  It.  bombola,  a bombycoid  (bom'bi-koid),  a. 
pitcher,  bottle,  < bomba : see  bomb2.)  A sphe-  the  Bombyoidce. 
roidal  vessel  of  flint-glass,  used  in  subliming  bombylii,  n.  Plural  of  bombylius. 
crude  camphor.  It  is  usually  about  12  inches  Bombyliidse  (bom-bi-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
in  diameter.  Also  bumbelo,  bumbolo.  Bombylim  + -id®.]  A family  of  bracbycerous 

bombous  (bom'-  or  bum'bus),  a.  [<  L.  bonibus,  dipterous  insects,  of  the  section  Tclrachatm 
n.,  taken  as  adj. : see  bomb2.)  If.  Booming;  or  Tanystomata;  the  humbleflies.  They  have 


Silkworm  ( Bombyx  tnori),  about  natural  size. 


humming. — 2.  [<  bomb 2 + -oms.]  Convexly 
round,  like  a segment  of  a bomb ; spherical. 

In  some  parts  [of  the  integument  of  the  Selachii],  as  for 
example  on  the  head,  they  [the  dermal  denticles]  often 
have  a bombous  surface,  and  are  set  irregularly. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  An  at.  (trans.),  p.  423. 

bomb-proof  (bom'prof),  a.  and  n . I.  a.  Strong 


enough  to  resist  the  impact  and  explosive  force  bombvlioust  (bom-bil'i-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  BogBv- 
of  bombs  or  shells  striking  on  the  outside.  -•  ■ - - -v  - ’ 

II.  n.  In  fort.,  a structure  of  such  design 
and  strength  as  to  resist  the  penetration  and 


Juliana  Berners,  lady-prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopwell 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  informs  us  that  in  her  time  “ a 
bomynable  syglit  of  monkes ” was  elegant  English  for  “a 
large  company  of  friars.” 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Bang.,  viii. 

Bomolocbidae  (bo-ino-lok'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bomolochus  + -id®.]  A family  of  copepod  crus- 
taceans, of  the  group  Siphonostomata,  typified 
by  the  genus  Bomolochus.  The  species  are  few 
in  number,  and  parasitic  on  fishes. 

Of  or  relating  to  Bomolochus  (bo-mol'o-kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  [iu- 
poMxog,  a beggar,  low  jester,  buffoon,  prop,  one 
who  waited  about  the  altars  to  beg  or  steal 
some  of  the  meat  offered  thereon,  < (logic,  an 
altar,  + Tioxav,  lie  in  wait,  < 7,6 xoc,  ambush,  lying 
in  wait,  < 7.h/av,  lay  asleep,  in  pass,  lie  asleep, 
lie:  see  lay1,  lie1.)  A genus  of  crustaceans, 
long  proboscis,  the  third  antennal  joint  not  annulate,  typical  of  the  family  Bomolochidce. 
three  prolonged  basal  cells,  and  usually  four  posterior  v --S.  „ Obsolete  form  of  bone1 

cells.  The  family  is  large,  containing  upward  of  1,400  “0n„[>  ^DSOiete  ° 

species,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  usually  have  bOU-f,  n.  Obsolete  form  oi  boon  . 

hairy  bodies,  are  very  swift  in  flight,  and  are  sometimes  boli’H,  a.  Obsolete  form  of  boon 3. 

called  flower-flies,  from  their  feeding  upon  pollen  and  kon4  (p.  pron.  boh),  O.  [F.,  < OF.  bon,  > ME. 
honey  extracted  by  means  of  the  long  proboscis.  The  type  mod.  E.  boon*,  q.  V.]  Good:  a French 

word  occurring  in  several  phrases  familiar  in 
English,  but  not  Anglicized,  as  bon  mot,  bon  ton, 
bon  vivant,  etc. 

bona  (bo'na),  n.  pi.  [L.,  property,  goods,  pi.  of 
bonum,  a good  thing,  neut.  of  bonus,  good.  Cf. 


cal  genus  is  Bombylius;  other  genera  are  Anthrax,  Lomu- 
tia,  and  Nemestrina. 


Ttiog,  a bumblebee  (see  bombylius),  + -ous.)  Buz- 
zing ; humming  like  a bee. 


Bomb-proof. 

the  shattering  force  of  shells.  Such  structures  are 
made  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  are  usually,  at  least  in  part, 
beneath  the  level  of  the  ground.  They  may  be  entirely  of 
metal,  so  shaped  that  shot  and  shell  will  glance  from  the 
surface  without  piercing  them,  or  they  may  be  of  vaulted 
masonry,  or  even  of  timber  covered  and  faced  with  mas- 
sive embankments  of  earth,  the  latter  forming  the  most 
elective  shield  against  modern  projectiles.  Bomb-proofs 

are  provided  in  permanent  and  often  in  temporary  forti-  ~ /» 

locations  to  place  the  magazine  and  stores  in  safety  during  JjQinpyX  ( DOm  JOLKS;,  n. 
a bombardment,  and  also  to  afford  shelter  to  the  garrison 
or  to  non-combatants. 

We  entered  a lofty  bomb-proof  which  was  the  bedroom 
of  the  commanding  officer. 

W.  H.  Russell , London  Times,  June  11, 1861. 

bombshell  (bom'shel),  n.  Same  as  bomb2,  1. 
bombus  (bom'bus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  (16y(3oc,  a 
buzzing  noise : see  bomb2.)  1 . Iu  pathol. : (a) 

A bumming  or  buzzing  noise  iu  tbe  ears,  (b) 

A rumbling  noise  in  tbe  intestines ; borboryg- 
mus. — 2.  (cap.)  A genus  of  bees,  family  Api- 
<J®,  containing  tbe  honey-producing  aculeate 
or  sting-possessing  hymenopterous  insects  com- 
monly called  bumblebees.  See  bumblebee,  and 
cut  under  Hymenoptera. 

bomb-vessel  (bom'ves"el),  n.  Same  as  bomb- 
ketcli. 

bombycid  (bom' bi-sid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Bom- 
bycidas. 

Scent-organs  in  some  bombycid  moths.  Science , VII.  505. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Bombycidte. 

Bombycids  (bom-bis'i-de),  11.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bom- 
byx (Bombyc-)  + -id®.]  A family  of  nocturnal 
heterocerous  Lepidoptera,  or  moths,  important 
as  containing  the  silkworm-moth,  having  the 
antennee  bipectinate,  the  palpi  small,  and  the 
maxillte  rudimentary.  The  limits  of  the  family  and 
consequently  its  definition  vary  much.  Genera  besides 


Vexatious,  . . . not  by  stinging,  . . . but  only  by  their 
bombylious  noise.  Derham , Physico-Theol.,  iv.  14. 

bombylius  (bom-bil'i-us).  n .;  pi.  bombylii  (-i).  [< 
Gr.  (a)  (tog(3v7x6c  or  /3ofif3v7,ioe,  a narrow-necked 
vessel  that  gurgles  iu  pour- 
ing ; (b)  (3oyjlv?ii6e,  a bumble- 
bee; < (logfloc,  a humming, 
buzzing:  s eebombus,  bomb2.) 

1.  In  arclmol.,  a form  of 
Greek  vase,  of  moderate 
size,  varying  between  the 
types  of  the  lekythos  and 
the  aryballus.  It  was  used 
for  containing  perfumes,  and 
also  for  pouring  liquids,  etc. 

— 2.  (cap.)  [NL.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Bowt- 

Bomb-proofs 

roorarv  forti-  Ayy^ia®. 

[!■■• 

bombyx  (in  ML.  corruptly 
bombax : see  bombace,  bom- 
bast, bombazine),  < Gr.  /3o/z- 
a silkworm,  silk,  cot- 
ton; origin  uncertain.]  1. 

A Linnean  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects,  now 
the  type  of  the  family  Bombycidw.  The  caterpillar 
of  the  Bombyx  mori  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  silk- 
worm. When  full-grown  it  is  3 inches  long,  whitish-gray, 
smooth,  with  a horn  on  the  penultimate  segment  of  the 
body.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  (in  the 
United  States  also  on  those  of  the  Osage  orange),  and 
spins  an  oval  cocoon  of  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  of  a 
close  tissue,  with  very  fine  silk,  usually  of  a yellow  color, 
hut  sometimes  white.  Each  silk-fiber  is  double,  and  is 
spun  from  a viscid  substance  contained  in  two  tubular  or- 


Black-figured  Bomby- 
lius. 


E.  goods,  a translation  of  bona.)  Literally, 
goods;  in  civil  law,  all  sorts  of  property,  mova- 
ble and  immovable. 

bon  accord  (bon  a-k6rd').  [F. : see  bon 4 and 

accord,  n.)  1.  Agreement;  good  will. — 2.  An 

expression  or  token  of  good  will The  city  of 

bon  accord,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Bon  accord  being  the 
motto  of  the  town’s  arms. 

bonace-tree  (bon'as-tre),  n.  [<  bon  ace  (uncer- 
tain) + tree.]  A small  tree  of  Jamaica,  Dapk- 
nopsis  tinifolia,  of  the  family  Daphnacese,  the 
inner  bark  of  which  is  very  fibrous  and  is  used 
for  cordage,  etc.  Also  called  bnrn-nose  tree. 
bona  fide  (bo'na  fi^de).  [L.,  abl.  of  bonafides , 
good  faith : see  bona  fides .]  In  or  with  good 
faith ; without  fraud  or  deception ; with  sincer- 
ity ; genuinely : frequently  used  as  a compound 
adjective  in  the  sense  of  honest;  genuine;  not 
make-believe.  An  act  done  bona  fide , in  law,  is  one  done 
without  fraud,  or  without  knowledge  or  notice  of  any  de- 
ceit or  impropriety,  in  contradistinction  to  an  act  done 
deceitfully,  with  bad  faith,  fraudulently,  or  with  know- 
ledge of  previous  facts  rendering  the  act  to  be  set  up  in- 
valid.— Bona-fide  possessor,  in  law,  a person  who  not 
only  possesses  a subject  upon  a title  which  he  honestly  be- * 
lieves  to  be  good,  but  is  ignorant  of  any  attempt  to  contest 
his  title  by  some  other  person  claiming  a better  right.— 
Bona-fide  purchaser,  ill  law,  one  who  has  bought  prop- 
erty without  notice  of  an  adverse  claim,  and  has  paid  a 
full  price  for  it  before  having  such  notice,  or  who  has  been 
unaware  of  any  circumstances  making  it  prudent  to  in- 
quire whether  an  adverse  claim  existed, 
bona  fides  (bo'na  fi'dez).  [L. : bona,  fern,  of 
bonus  (>  nit.  E.  booifi),  good;  fides,  > nit.  E. 
faith.)  Good  faith;  fair  dealing.  See  bona 


fide. 

fsaoftenLl,I100i^eet^oiig^reitareqinx‘es0lj!oo  xwirms  to^pm-  *0naget,  bannaget  (bon'aj),  « [Sc.,  appar.  a 

duce  1 pound  of  silk.  Greek  missionaries  first  brought  var.  (simulating  bondage)  of  uoonage,  q.  v.j 
the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  from  China  to  Constantinople  in  Services  rendered  by  a tenant  to  liis  landlord 
the  reign  of  Justinian  (A.  D.  527-565).  In  the  twelfth  cen-  part  payment  of  rent. 

tury  the  cultivation  of  silk  was  introduced  into  the  kingdom  y>nnnirhi  ,,  rFnrlv  mod  F,  also  written  bo- 

ot Naples  from  the  Morea,  and  several  centuries  afterward  DOnagllt,  n.  |MHy mod.  E,.,  also  v.rmen  wo 
into  France.  The  silkworm  undergoes  a variety  of  changes  nogh,  bonough,  repr.  Ir.  buana,  a billeted  soldier, 
during  the  short  period  of  its  life.  When  hatched  it  ap-  buana  fill,  a soldier.]  A permanent  soldier, 
pears  as  a biack  worm ; after  it  has  finished  its  cocoon  it  /r_  jg 
becomes  a chrysalis,  and  finally  a_perfect  cream-colored  ^ 

bonaught,  etc.,  repr.  Ir.  buanacht,  quartering  of 
soldiers.]  A tax  or  tribute  formerly  levied  by 
Irish  chiefs  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers. 
N.  E.  D. 

bonailf,  bonailliet,  n.  [Sc.]  Same  as  bonally. 


insect  or  moth,  with  four  wings.  For  oilier  silk-spinning  bonaghtt,  n ■ [Earl mod.  E.,  also  bonnagh  t, 
bombycids,  see  silkworm..  See  cut  in  next  column. 

2.  In  conch.,  a genus  of  pnlmonate  gastropods. 

Humphreys,  1797.  [Not  in  use.] 
bominablet,  «•  An  abbreviated  form  of  abom- 
inable. 


bonail 

On  the  brave  vessel's  gunwale  I drank  his  bonail 
And  farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail. 

Scott,  Farewell  to  Mackenzie. 

bonairt  (bo-nar'),  a.  [<  MB.  bonair,  bonaire, 
boner e;  short  for  debonair,  q.  v.]  Complaisant ; 
courteous;  kind;  yielding. 

Bonair  and  buxom  to  the  Bishop  of  Home. 

Bp.  Jewell,  Def.  of  Apol.  for  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  538. 

bonairtef,  n.  [ME.,  also  bonairete , bonerte ; short 
for  debonairte,  q.  v.]  Complaisance;  courtesy. 
Chaucer. 

bonallyt  (bo-nal'i),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  bonail- 
lie,  bonnaillie,  bonnaille,  bonail,  bonnail;  < F.  bon, 
good,  + abler,  go : see  boon 8 and  alley 1.]  Good- 
speed  ; farewell : as,  to  drink  one’s  bonally. 
bonang  (bo-nang'),  n.  A Javanese  musical  in- 
strument, consisting  of  gongs  mounted  on  a 
frame. 

bona  notabilia  (bo'na  no-ta-bil'i-a).  [Law 
L. : L.  bona,  goods ; notabilia,' neat.  pi.  of  nota- 
bilis,  to  be  noted : see  bona  and  notable .]  In 
taw,  assets  situated  in  a jurisdiction  other  than 
that  in  which  the  owner  died.  Formerly  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  goods,  amounting  to  at  least  £5,  were  in 
another  diocese  than  that  in  which  their  owner  died  liis 
★ mil  had  to  be  proved  before  the  archbishop  of  the  province. 

bonanza  (bo-nan'zfi),  n.  [<  Sp.  bonanza  (= 
Pg.  bonanza),  fair  weather  at  sea,  prosperity, 
success  ( ir  en  bonanza,  sail  with  fair  wind  and 
weather,  go  on  prosperously)  (cf.  It.  bonaccia 
— Pr.  bonasea,  > P.  bonace,  a calm  at  sea),  < 
L.  bonus  (>  Sp.  bueno  = Pg.  bom  — It.  buono  = 
P . bon),  good ; cf . OSp.  malina,  stormy  weather 
at  sea,  < L.  mains,  bad.]  1 . A term  in  common 
use  in  the  Pacific  States,  signifying  a rich  mass 
of  ore:  opposed  to  borrasca.  Hence  — 2.  A 
mine  of  wealth ; a profitable  thing;  good  luck: 
as,  to  strike  a bonanza.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.]^The 
Bonanza  mines,  specifically,  those  silver-mines  on  the 
Comstock  lode  in  Nevada  which  yielded  enormously  for  a 
few  years. 

Bonapartean  (bo'na-par-te-an),  a.  [<  Bona- 
parte, It.  Buonaparte,  family  name  of  Napo- 
leon.] Pertaining  to  Bonaparte  or  the  Bona- 
partes:  as,  u Bonapartean  dynasty,”  Craig. 
Bonapartism  (bd'na-par-tizm),  11.  [<  F.  Bona- 
partisme,  < Bonaparte  + -isme,  -ism.]  1.  The 
policy  or  political  system  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  his  dynasty.— 2.  Devotion  to  the 
Bonaparte . family ; adherence  to  the  cause  or 
the  dynastic  claims  of  the  Bonapartes. 
Bonapartist  (bo'na-par-tist),  n.  and  a.  [<  F. 
Bonapartiste,  < Bonaparte  + -iste,  -ist.]  I.  n. 
1.  An  adherent  of  the  Bonapartes,  or  of  the 
policy  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  dynasty. 

2.  One  who  favors  the  claims  of  the  Bona- 
parte family  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Prance. 

II.  a.  Adhering  to  or  favoring  the  dynasty, 
policy,  or  claims  of  the  Bonapartes. 
bona  peritura  (bo'na  per-i-tu'ra).  [Law  L. : 
L.  bona,  goods;  peritura,  neut.  pi  otperiturus, 
fut.  part,  of  perire,  perish : see  bona  and  per- 
ish.'] In  law,  perishable  goods, 
bona-robat  (bo'nji-ro'ba),  n.  [It.  buonarobba, 
“a  good  wholesome  plum-cheeked  wench” 
(Plorio),  lit.  a fine  gown,  < buona,  fern,  of  buono, 
good,  fine,  + robba,  roba,  gown : see  bonanza, 
boon 3,  and  robe.]  A showy  wanton;  a wench 
of  the  town ; a courtezan. 

A bouncing  bona-roba.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn. 

Some  prefer  the  French, 

For  their  conceited  dressings;  some  the  plump 
Italian  bona-robas.  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 

Bonasa,  Bonasia  (bo-na'sa,  -si-a),  n.  [NL. 
Cf.  bonasus.]  A genus  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
of  the  family  Tetraonidce,  containing  especially 
B.  betulina,  the  hazel-grouse  of  Europe,  and  B. 
umbella,  the  ruffed  grouse,  pheasant,  or  par- 
tridge of  North  America.  They  have  a ruffle  of 


Ruffed  Grouse  ( Bonasa  umbella). 

feathers  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  a broad  fan-shaped 
tail,  partly  feathered  shanks,  and  a small  crest.  They 
are  woodland  birds,  noted  for  their  habit  of  drumming, 
whence  probably  their  name,  the  noise  being  likened  to 
the  bellowing  of  a bull. 
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bonasus,  bonassus  (bo-na'sus,  -nas'us),  n. 
[L.  bonasus,  < Gr.  fidvacoq  or  fiovaocoq,  the  wild 
ox.]  1.  The  wild  bison  of  Europe;  the  au- 
rochs (which  see).— 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A ge- 
neric name  of  the  bisons,  and  thus  a synonym 
of  Bison  (which  see). 

bonbatzen  (bon-bat'sen),  n.  Same  as  batz. 
bonbon  (bon'bon;  P.  pron.  boh 'boil),  n . [F., 

a reduplication  of  bon,  good:  see  bon1,  boot?. 
Cf.  equiv.  E.  goodies.]  A sugar-plum;  in  the 
plural,  sugar-confectionery, 
bonbonniibre  (bon-bon-iar'),  n.  [F.]  A box 
for  holding  bonbons  or  confections, 
bonce  (bons),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  A large 
marble  for  playing  with. — 2.  A game  played 
with  such  marbles.  N.  E.  I).  [Eng.] 
bonchieft,  n.  [<  ME.  bonchef,  bonechief,  boon- 
chief,  < bone,  good  (see  boonS),  + chef,  chief, 
head,  end,  issue,  prob.  after  analogy  of  mischief, 
q.  v.]  Good  fortune;  prosperity, 
bon-chretien  (F.  pron.  bon-kra'tian),  n,  [F., 
good  Christian:  see  boon?  and  Christian.]  A 
★highly  esteemed  kind  of  pear. 
bond1  (bond),  n.  [<  ME.  bond,  a variant  of 
band,  as  hontl  of  hand,  etc. : see  band1.]  1. 
Anything  that  binds,  fastens,  confines,  or  holds 
together,  as  a cord,  chain,  rope,  band,  or  ban- 
dage ; a ligament. 

I tore  them  [hairs J from  their  bonds. 

Shale.,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 
Specifically — 2.  pi.  Fetters;  chains  for  re- 
straint; hence,  imprisonment;  captivity. 

This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of  death,  or  of  bonds. 

Acts  xxvi.  31. 

3.  A binding  or  uniting  power  or  influence; 
cause  of  union ; link  of  connection ; a uniting 
tie : as,  the  bonds  of  affection. 

Farewell,  thou  worthy  man ! There  were  two  bonds 
That  tied  our  loves,  a brother  and  a king. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  v.  2. 
There  is  a strong  bond  of  affection  between  us  and  our 
parents.  Sir  T.  Ilrovme,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  14. 

I have  struggled  through  much  discouragement  . 
for  a people  with  whom  I have  no  tie  but  the  common 
bond  of  mankind.  Burke,  To  Sir  H.  Langrishe. 

4.  Something  that  constrains  the  mind  or  will ; 
obligation;  duty. 

I love  your  majesty 

According  to  my  bond,  nor  more  nor  less. 

Shak .,  Lear,  i.  1. 

Sir  Aylmer,  reddening  from  the  storm  within, 

Then  broke  all  bonds  of  courtesy. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

5.  An  agreement  or  engagement;  a covenant 
between  two  or  more  persons. 

I will  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant. 

. , , „ Ezek.  xx.  37. 

A bond  offensive  and  defensive. 

Sir  J.  Melvil  (1610),  Mem.,  p.  12. 

6.  [<  D.  bond,  league.]  A league  or  confed- 
eration: used  of  the  Dutch-speaking  popula- 
tions of  southern  Africa. — 7.  In  law,  an  in- 
strument under  seal  by  which  the  maker  binds 
himself,  and  usually  also  his  heirs,  executors, 
and  administrators  (or,  if  a corporation,  their 
successors),  to  do  or  not  to  do  a specified  act. 

If  it  is  merely  a promise  to  pay  a certain  sum  on  or  before 
a future  day  appointed,  it  is  called  a single  band.  But 
the  usual  form  is  for  the  obligor  to  bind  himself,  his  exec- 
utors, etc.,  In  a specified  sum  or  penalty,  with  a condition 
added,  on  performance  of  which  it  is  declared  the  obliga- 
tion shall  be  void.  When  such  a condition  is  added,  the 
bond  is  called  a penal  bond  or  obligation.  The  person  to 
whom  the  bond  is  granted  is  called  the  obligee. 

8.  The  state  of  being  in  a bonded  warehouse 
or  store  in  charge  of  custom-house  or  excise  offi- 
cers: said  of  goods  or  merchandise:  as,  tea  and 
wine  still  in  bond, — 9|.  Asurety;  abondsman; 
bail.  Pepys,  Diary. — 10.  A certificate  of  owner- 
ship of  a specified  portion  of  a capital  debt  due 
by  a government,  _ a city,  a railroad,  or  other 
corporation  to  individual  holders,  and  usually 
bearing  a fixed  rate  of  interest.  The  bonds  of  the 
united  States  are  of  two  classes:  (1)  coupon  bonds,  both 
principal  and  interest  of  which  are  payable  to  bearer, 
and  which  pass  by  delivery,  usually  without  indorsement; 
(2)  registered  bonds,  which  are  payable  only  to  the  parties 
whose  names  are  inscribed  upon  them,  and  can  be  trans- 
ferred only  by  indorsed  assignment. 

11.  In  chem.9  a unit  of  combining  or  satu- 
rating power  equivalent  to  that  of  one  hydro- 
gen atom.  The  valence  of  an  element  or  group  is  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  its  bonds.  Thus,  the  carbon 
atom  is  said  to  have  four  bands,  that  is,  it  may  combine 
directly  with  four  hydrogen  atoms  or  their  equivalents. 
Bonds  are  usually  represented  graphically  by  short  dashes. 
For  instance,  the  valence  of  a carbon  atom  may  be  repre- 
sented thus : Ci§. 

One  or  more  pairs  of  bonds  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
atom  of  an  element  can  unite,  and,  having  saturated  each 
other,  become  as  it  were  latent.  Frankland,  Chemistry. 

12.  In  building : (a)  The  connection  of  one 
stone  or  brick  with  another  made  by  lapping 
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one  over  the  other  as  the  work  is  earned  up,  so 
that  a homogeneous  and  coherent  mass  may 
be  formed,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  every 
vertical  joint  were  over  that  below  it.  See 
chain-bond , cross-bond , heart-bond , and  phrases 
below.  ( b ) pi.  The  whole  of  the  timbers  dis- 
posed in  the  walls  of  a house,  as  bond-timbers, 
wall-plates,  lintels,  and  templets. — 13.  The 
distance  between  the  nail  of  one  slate  in  a roof 

and  the  lower  edge  of  the  slate  above  it Active 

bonds.  See  active. — Arbitration  bond.  See  arbitra- 
tion.— Average  bond,  in  marine  insurance , an  under- 
taking iu  the  form  of  a bond,  given  to  the  captain  of  a 
ship  by  consignees  of  cargo  subject  to  general  average, 
guaranteeing  payment  of  their  contribution  when  ascer- 
tained, provided  delivery  of  their  goods  be  made  at  once. 
See  average 2. — Blank  bond,  a bond  formerly  used  in 
which  the  space  for  the  creditor’s  name  was  left  blank. — 
Block-and-cross  bond,  a method  of  building’  in  which 
the  outer  face  of  the  wall  is  built  in  cross-bond  and  the 
inner  face  in  block-bond.—  Bond  for  land,  bond  for  a 
deed,  a bond  given  by  the  seller  of  land  to  one  agreeing 
to  buy  it,  binding  him  to  convey  on  receiving  the  agreed 
price.  Bond  Of  Caution,  in  Scots  law,  an  obligation  by 
one  person  as  surety  for  another  either  that  he  shall  pay 
a certain  sum  or  perform  a certain  act.— Bond  of  cor- 
roboration, ail  additional  obligation  granted  by  the 
debtor  in  a bond,  by  which  he  corroborates  the  original 
obligation.— Bond  of  indemnity,  a bond  conditioned  to 
indemnify  the  obligee  against  some  loss  or  liability.— 
Bond  of  presentation,  ill  Scots  law,  a bond  to  present  a 
debtor  so  that  he  may  be  subjected  to  the  diligence  of  his 
creditor.—  Bond  of  relief,  in  Scots  laiv,  a bond  by  the 
principal  debtor  granted  in  favor  of  a cautioner,  by  which 
the  debtor  binds  himself  to  relieve  the  cautioner  from 
the  consequences  of  his  obligation.— Collateral  trust- 
bonds,  bonds  issued  by  a corporation  and  secured,  not, 
as  is  usual,  by  a mortgage  on  its  own  property,  but  by 
pledging  or  depositing  in  trust,  on  behalf  of  the  bondhold- 
ers to  be  secured,  mortgage-bonds  of  other  companies  held 
by  it  as  security.  The  interest  paid  on  these  collateral 
trust-bonds  is  usually  less  than  that  received  on  the  bonds 
pledged,  the  surplus  being  used  to  form  a sinking-fund  for 
the  redemption  of  the  former.— Consolidated  bonds, 
the  name  commonly  given  to  railroad  bonds  secured  by 
mortgage  on  the  entire  line  formed  by  several  consoli- 
dated roads,  in  contradistinction  to  divisional  bonds 
which  are  obligations  of  the  consolidated  company  se- 
cured by  mortgage  on  some  particular  division  of  the  rail- 
road.—Convertible  bonds,  evidences  of  debt  issued  by 
a stock  company  which  contain  a provision  that  they  may 
be  converted  at  the  holder’s  will  into  an  equivalent  amount 

of  stock.  — Di- 
agonal bond,  in 
bricklaying,  the 
simplest  form  of 
raking  bond,  in 
which  the  courses 
are  all  parallel  to 
each  other. — Di- 
visional bonds. 
See  under  con- 
solidated bonds, 
above.  — English 
bond,  that  dispo- 
sition of  bricks  in 
a wall  in  which 
the  courses  are 
alternately  com- 
posed entirely  of 

. headers,  or  bricks 

laid  with  their  heads  or  ends  toward  the  face  of  the  wall, 
and  of  stretchers,  or  bricks  with  their  length  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the 
wall.  — Flemish 
bond,  that  dis- 
position of  bricks 
in  a wall  in 
which  each  course 
is  composed  of 
headers  and 
stretchers  alter- 
nately. 

What  is  in  Eng- 
land called  Flem- 
ish bond  is  un- 
known in  Flan- 
ders, and  is  prac- 
tised in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  alone. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV. 

[461. 
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i,  face  of  wall ; a,  end  of  wall ; 3,  first- 
course  bed  ; 4,  second-course  bed. 
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Forthcoming  bond,  a bond  given  by  some  one  guaran- 
teeing that  something  shall  be  produced  or  forthcoming 
at  a particular  time,  or  when  called  for. — Garden-bond. 
Same  as  block-bond.— General  mortgage-bonds,  the 
name  commonly  given  to  a corporate  mortgage,  which, 
though  nominally  covering  all  property  of  the  company,  is 
of  mferior  security  because  subject  to  prior  mortgages  of 
various  kinds. — Good  bond,  an  expression  used  by  car- 
penters to  denote  the  firm  fastening  of  two  or  more  pieces 
together,  by  tenoning,  mortising,  or  dovetailing. — Herit- 
able bond,  in  Scots  law,  a bond  for  a sum  of  money,  to 
which  is  joined  for  the  creditor’s  further  security  a con- 
veyance of  land  or  of  heritage,  to  be  held  by  the  creditor 
in  security  of  the  debt*— Herring-bone  bond,  in  brick- 
laying, a kind  of  raking  bond  in  which  the  courses  lie  al- 
ternately at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  every  two 
courses,  taken  together,  present  an  appearance  similar  to 
the  backbone  of  a fish.— Income-bonds,  bonds  of  a cor- 
poration secured  by  a pledge  of  or  lien  upon  the  net  in- 
come, after  payment  of  interest  upon  senior  mortgages. 
Cumulative  income-bonds  are  those  so  expressed  that,  if 
the  net  surplus  income  of  any  year  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
full  interest  on  the  income-bond,  the  deficit  is  carried  for- 
ward as  a lien  upon  such  income  in  following  years,  until 
paid  in  full.— Lloyd’s  bond,  a form  of  legal  instrument 
devised  by  an  English  barrister  named  Lloyd,  to  enable 
railway  and  other  corporate  companies  in  England  to  in- 
crease their  indebtedness  without  infringing  the  statutes 
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under  which  they  were  incorporated  and  which  prohibited 
borrowing.  This  end  waa  accomplished  by  issuing  bonds 
bearing  interest  for  work  done  or  for  goods  delivered.— 
Passive  bonds.  See  active  bonds,  under  active.— Quarry- 
stone  bond,  rubble  masonry.— Raking  bond,  a method 
of  bricklaying  in  which  the  bricks  are  laid  at  an  angle  in 
the  face  of  the  wall.  There  are  two  kinds,  diagonal  and 
herring-bone. — Registered  bond,  an  obligation,  usually 
of  a state  or  corporation,  for  the  payment  of  money,  regis- 
tered in  the  holder’s  name  on  the  books  of  the  debtor,  and 
represented  by  a single  certificate  delivered  to  the  credi- 
tor.—Running  bond,  in  bricklaying,  same  as  English 
bond.—  Straw  bond,  a bond  upon  which  either  fictitious 
names  or  the  names  of  persons  unable  to  pay  the  sum 
★guaranteed  are  written  as  names  of  sureties. 
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4.  Slavery  or  involuntary  servitude ; serfdom. 

A sadly  toiling  slave, 

Dragging  the  slowly  lengthening  chain  of  bondage  to  the 
grave.  Whittier , Cassandra  Southwick. 

5.  Captivity;  imprisonment;  restraint  of  a 
person’s  liberty  by  compulsion. 

A day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  1. 

6.  Figuratively,  subjection  to  some  power  or 
influence : as,  be  is  in  bondage  to  his  appetites. 


= Syn.  4.  Slavery,  etc.  (see  servitude),  thraldom,  serfdom. 

bond1  (bond),  v.  [<  bond1,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bondage  (bon'daj),  v.  t. ; pret.  and.  pp.  bondaged, 
put  in  bond  or  into  a bonded  warehouse,  as  ppr.  bondaging.'  [<  bondage,  n.]  To  reduce  to  ■ WnmnYsurfitv  for  another 

goods  liable  for  customs  or  excise  duties,  the  bondage  or  slavery ; enslave.  [Obsoleteorrare.]  J^ybondbe  > s 7 
.Wioc  T.oTv,oiniT,[*i,nnaii1  till  the  crnnrls  are  taken  nrvrwtorror  - it'-v'l  n.  ff  hondaae.  n..  + Donctsman  V Donuz  ma 
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If  thy  brother  ...  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  Bold  unto 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a bond-ser- 
vant. Lev.  xxv.  39. 

bond-service  (bond'ser"vis),  m.  Service  with- 
out hire,  as  of  a bond-servant ; slavery. 

Upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a tribute  of  bondservice. 

1 Ki.  ix.  21. 

bond-slave  (bond'slav),  n.  A person  in  a state 
of  slavery;  one  whose  person  and  liberty  are 
subjected  to  the  authority  of  a master ; a slave ; 
a bondman. 

bondsman1  (bondz ' man),  n. ; pi.  bondsmen 
(-men).  [<  boncCs,  poss.  of  bond1,  + man. ] 

In  law,  a surety;  one  who  is  bound  or  who 


-er1.]  ~ In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
one  who  rents  a cottage  on  a farm  and  is 


duties  remaining  unpaid  till  the  goods  are  taken  bondager  (bon'da-jer),  n.  [<  bondage,  n., 

out,  but  bonds  being  given  for  tbeir  payment : 1 n T "--"--j  — ■’  “■ ^ -c  ^ 

as,  to  bond  1,000  pounds  of  tobacco. — 2.  To 
grant  a bond  or  bond  and  mortgage  on : as,  to 
bond  property. — 3.  To  convert  into  bonds : as, 
to  bond  a debt. — 4.  To  place  a bonded  debt  up- 
on: as,  to  bond  a railroad. — 5.  In  building,  to 


pi.  bondsmen 

(-men).  Same  as  bondman,  2. 
bond-stone  (bond'ston),  n.  [<  bond1, 12  (a),  + 
stone.']  Same  as  bonder1,  2. 


bound,  as  a condition  of  his  tenancy,  to  work  bonds. 

f ni*  f.ho  fflrmflT  n.t  cert, a in  seasons,  such  as  tur-  bondswoman  ( ? ? 1‘ 


bind  or  hold  together  (bricks  or  stones  in  a wall) 


for  the  farmer  at  certain  seasons,  such  as  tur- 
nip-hoeing or  harvest-time,  or  to  supply  a work- 
er from  his  own  family,  at  current  wages.  See 
bondage,  n.,  2. 


by  a proper  disposition  of  headers  and  stretch-  bond-cooper  (bond'kup"er),  n.  One  who  has 
ers,  or  by  cement,  mortar,  etc.  See  bond1,  re.,12.  charge  of  casks  of  wine  and  spirits  held  in  bond. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  palace- walls,  which  are  preserved  bond-creditor  (bond'kred//i-tor),  n.  A creditor 
to  a height  of  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet,  consist  of  quar-  who  is  secured  by  a bond. 

ry-stones  bonded  with  clay.  Jf.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  526.  (bond'det),  n.  A debt  contracted 

Town-bonding  acts  or  laws,  laws  enacted  by  several  of  under  the  obligation  of  a bond, 
the  United  States,  authorising  towns,  counties,  and  other  bon(jed  (Wd(?d)) a.  [<  bond1, 1h,  + -ed2.]  1 . 


municipal  corporations  to  issue  their  corporate  1 


the  purpose  of  aiding  the  construction  of  railroads. 

II.  intrans.  To  bold  together  from  being 
bonded,  as  bricks  in  a wall. 

The  imperfectly  shaped  and  variously  sized  stone  as 
dressed  rubble  can  neither  bed  nor  bond  truly. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  448. 

bond2  (bond),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  bonde,  peasant, 
servant,  bondman.  ME.  bonde  occurs  in.  its 
proper  sense  of  ‘ man  of  inferior  rank/  also 
as  adj.,  unfree,  bond  (>  ML.  bondus,  AF.  bond, 
bonde),  < AS.  bonda,  bunda,  a householder, 
head  of  a family,  husband  (see  husband),  < 

Icel.  bdndi,  contr.  of  boandi,  buandi,  a husband-  who  bonds- 


Secured  by  bonds,  as  duties.— 2.  Put  or  placed 
in  bond : as,  bonded  goods.—  3.  Encumbered ; 
mortgaged:  as,  heavily  bonded  property.— 4. 


debt Bonded  debt,  that  part  of  the  entire  indebted- 

ness of  a corporation,  state,  etc.,  which  is  represented 
by  the  bonds  it  has  issued,  as  distinguished  from  floating 
debt.— Bonded  warehouse,  or  bonded  store,  a build- 
ing or  warehouse  in  which  imported  goods  subject  to  duty, 
or  goods  chargeable  with  internal-revenue  taxes,  are  stored 
until  the  importer  or  bonder  withdraws  them  for  exporta- 
tion without  payment  of  duty  or  tax,  or  makes  payment 
of  the  duties  or  taxes  and  takes  delivery  of  his  goods. 

[<  bond1,  v.,  + -er1.]  1. 


women  (-wim  en).  See  bondwoman. 

The  senators 

Are  sold  for  slaves,  and  their  wives  for  bondswomen. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline. 

bond-tenant  (bond'ten//ant),  n.  [<  bond 2 + 
tenant.]  In  law,  a name  sometimes  given  to 
copyholders  and  customary  tenants, 
bond-timber  (bond'tim"ber),  n.  [<  bond1,  12 
(b),  + timber.]  One  of  the  timbers  placed  in 
horizontal  tiers  at  certain  intervals  in  the  walls 
of  buildings,  for  fixing  battens,  laths,  and  other 
finishings  of  wood,  and  for  strengthening  the 
wall  longitudinally.  Also  called  chain-timber. 

[F.  bonduc,  < Ar.  bon- 
duq,  also  funduq,  = Hind,  finduq,  < Pers. 
fund/uq,  finduq,  a hazelnut,  a bullet,  a ball, 
OPers.  pendak,  a filbert,  perhaps  = Skt.  pin- 
daka,  dim.  of  pinda,  a ball,  lump,  cake.]  A 
thorny  leguminous  shrub  of  the  genus  Guilan- 
dina,  G.  Crista,  of  tropical  shores ; the  nicker- 
tree.  The  seeds  of  the  bonduc  are  of  a clear  slate-color, 
and  are  used  for  necklaces,  rosaries,  etc.  They  are  called 
nicker-nuts. 


man,  householder  (=  OSw.' boandi,  bondi,  Sw.  gtonl  Ywfm^11  [<  ME.  bond^wommal,  < bonds ( see 

which  reaches  a considerable  distance  into  or 


Dan.  bonde,  a farmer,  husbandman,  peasant), 
prop.  ppr.  (=  AS.  buende)  of  Mia  = AS.  Imam, 
dwell,  trans.  occupy,  till.  From  the  same  root 
come  boor,  Boer,  bower1,  bowerG,  boun,  bound1, 
big 2,  and  ult.  be1.  The  same  element  bond  oc- 
curs unfelt  in  husband,  earlier  lmsbond : see  hus- 
band. The  word  bond,  prop,  a noun,  acquired 

SSRSUSS^  SR&TSSS  -■  **» v to*  ~ 


bond2)  + womman,  woman.]  A female  slave. 


tude  is  not  original,  but  is  due  partly  to  the 
inferior  nature  of  the  tenure  held  by  the  bond 
(def.  2),  and  partly  to  a confusion  with  the  un- 
related bond 1 and  bound,  pp.  of  bind.]  I.t  n. 
1.  A peasant;  a churl. — 2.  A vassal;  a serf; 
one  held  in  bondage  to  a superior. 

II.  a.  If.  Subject  to  the  tenure  called  bond- 
age.— 2.  In  a state  of  servitude  or  slavery; 
not  free. 

Whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond 
or  free.  1 Cor.  xii.  13. 

Kiche  & pore,  free  & bonde,  that  wol  axe  grace. 

Hymns  to  the  Virgin,  p.  63. 

Lered  men  & lay,  fre  & bond  of  toune. 

Robert  of  Brunne,  tr.  by  Langtoft,  p.  171. 

Makyng  them  selues  bonde  to  vanitie  and  vice  at  home, 
they  are  content  to  beare  the  yoke  of  seruyng  straungers 
abroad.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  72. 


the  facing  to  the  rough  backing.  Also  called 
bond-stone.  See  cut  under  ashler. 

< Dan. 
ond2,  «.] 

A yeoman  of  Norway,  Sweden,  or  Denmark. 

The  bonders  gathered  to  the  thing  as  the  ceorls  to  the 
moot.  J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  65. 

Gradually  arms  were  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  free- 
men and  the  bonders,  and  they  sank  to  the  condition  of 
serfs.  Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  468. 

bonderman  (bon'der-man),  n.  Same  as  bon- 
der2. 

bondfolk  (bond'fok),  n.  [<  ME.  bondefolk  (= 
Sw.  bondfolk  = Dan.  bondefolk) ; < bond 2 +folk.] 
Persons  held  in  bondage.'  Chaucer. 

bondholder  (bond'hoFder),  n.  One  who  holds 
or  owns  a bond  or  bonds  issued  by  a govern- 
ment, a corporation,  or  an  individual. 

The  South  had  bonds  and  bondholders  as  well  as  the 
North,  and  their  bondholders  have  memories  as  well  as 
ours.  A.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI/498. 


OFries.  ben  = D.  been  = MLG.  ben,  LG.  been  = 
OHG.  MHG.  G.  bein,  a bone,  = Icel.  bein  = Sw. 
ben  = Dan.  ben,  been  (D.  G.  Icel.  Sw.  and 
Dan.  also  in  sense  of  ‘leg’);  perhaps  akin 
to  Icel.  beinn,  straight.]  1.  An  animal  tissue, 


amoau.  ..  bondland  (bond'land),  n.  [<  bond2  + land.] 

3t.  Servile;  slavish;  pertaining  to  or  befitting  j, and  held  bv  bondae  ~ ' ' 


a slave : as,  bond  fear. 

bond2t  (bond),  v.  t.  [<  bond2,  n.  or  a.]  To 
subject  to  bondage. 

bondage  (bon'daj),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
boundage;  < ME.  bondage,  AF.  bondage,  ML.  servneiv 

bondmaid  (bond'mad),  n.l<  bond2  + maid.] 


Land  held  by  bondage  tenure. 
n.,  1. 

bondless  (bond'les),  a.  [<  bond 1 + 
Without  bonds  or  fetters ; unfettered, 
bondlyt,  a dr.  [<  bond2  + -ly2.]  As  a serf  or 
slave;  servilely. 


See  bondage, 
less.] 


or  husbandman:  see  bond2,  n.,  2.  In  mod.  use 
associated  with  bond1  and  bound1.]  1 . In  old 
Eng.  law,  villeinage ; tenure  of  land  by  per- 
forming the  meanest  services  for  a superior. 

Syche  bondage  shalle  I to  theym  beyde, 

To  dyke  and  delf,  here  and  draw. 

And  to  do  alle  unhonest  deyde. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  57. 

2.  In  Scot,  agri.j  the  state  of,  or  services  due 
by,  a bondager.  See  bondager. 

Another  set  of  payments  consisted  in  services  called 
bondage.  These  were  exacted  either  in  seed-time  in  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  the  proprietor’s  land,  or  in  summer  in 
the  carriage  of  his  coals  or  other  fuel,  and  in  harvest  in 
cutting  down  his  crop.  Agric.  Survey , Kincardineshire. 

[From  the  foregoing  extract  it  will  he  seen  that  formerly  bond-paper  (bond'pa-per),  n.  [<  bond*-  + pa- 
Sd  labcu^rfbutalso^etween^ proprietor  P^.]  A strong  paper,  of  a special  quality,  used 

3t.  Obligation;  tie  of  duty;  binding  power  or  for  bonds,  bank-notes,  etc. 
influence  bond-servant  (bond  seriVant), «.  A slave;  one 

He  must 'resolve  by  no  means  to  be  enslaved  and  to  be  who  is  subjected  to  the  authority  of  another, 
brought  under  the  bondage  of  observing  oaths.  South,  and  who  must  givo  his  scrvico  without  hire. 


A female  slave,  or  a female  bound  to  service 
without  wages. 

Thy  bondmen  and  thy  bondmaids.  Lev.  xxv.  44. 

bondman  (bond'man),  n. ; pi.  bondmen  (-men.) 
[ME.  bondeman  = Dan.  bondemand ; < bond2  + 
man.]  1 . In  old  Eng.  law,  a villein,  or  tenant 
in  villeinage. 

Sometimes  a farmer  when  seed-time  was  over  mustered 
his  bondmen  for  a harvest  of  pillage  ere  the  time  came 
for  harvesting  his  fields.  J.R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng. , p.  56. 

2.  A man  slave,  or  a man  bound  to  service 
without  wages.  Also  improperly  written  bonds- 
man.— Bondman  blindt.  Same  as  blindman's-buff,  1. 


Microscopical  Structure  of  Bone. 

A,  cross-section  showing  two  Haversian  canals,  a,  a,  and  numerous 
corpuscles,  b,  b.  B,  longitudinal  section  showing  a,  a,  a,  Haversian 
canals,  and  b,  many  corpuscles. 

consisting  of  branching  cells  lying  in  an  in- 
tercellular substance  made  hard  with  earthy 
salts  (consisting  of  calcium  phosphate  with 
small  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate  and  mag- 
nesium phosphate,  etc.),  and  forming  the  sub- 
stance of  the  skeleton  or  hard  framework  of 
the  body  of  most  vertebrate  animals.  When  the 
earthy  salts  are  removed,  the  remaining  intercellular 
substance  is  of  cartilaginous  consistency,  and  is  called 
ossein  or  bone-cartilage. 

Through  the  substance  of  bone  are  scattered  minute 
cavities — the  lacunae,  which  send  out  multitudinous 
ramifications,  the  canaliculi.  The  canaliculi  of  different 
lacunae  unite  together,  and  thus  establish  a communi- 
cation between  the  different  lacunae.  If  the  earthy 
matter  be  extracted  by  dilute  acids,  a nucleus  may  be 
found  in  each  lacuna;  and,  . . . not  unfrequently,  the 
intermediate  substance  appears  minutely  fibrillated.  . . . 
In  a dry  bone,  the  lacunae  are  usually  filled  with  air. 
When  a thin  section  of  such  a bone  is  . . . covered  with 
water  and  a thin  glass,  and  placed  under  the  microscope, 
the  air  in  the  lacuna)  refracts  the  light  which  passes 
through  them  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  its  reach- 
ing the  eye,  and  they  appear  black.  . . . All  bones,  ex- 
cept the  smallest,  are  traversed  by  small  canals,  con- 
verted by  side  branches  into  a net-work,  and  containing 
vessels  supported  by  more  or  less  connective  tissue  and 
fatty  matter.  These  are  called  Haversian  canals. 

Huxley  and  Youmans , PhysioL,  § 350. 

2.  One  of  the  parts  which  make  up  the  skele- 
ton or  framework  of  vertebrate  animals : as,  a 
bone  of  the  leg  or  head.  Bones  of  cattle  and  other 
animals  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts  in  forming  knife- 
handles,  buttons,  combs,  etc.,  in  making  size,  gelatin, 
lampblack,  and  animal  charcoal,  and  for  various  other 
purposes.  They  are  also  extensively  employed  as  a ma- 


bone 

nure  for  dry  soils,  with  the  very  best  effect,  being  ground 
to  dust,  bruised,  or  broken  into  small  fragments  in  mills, 
or  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  great  utility  of  bones 
as  a manure  arises  from  the  phosphate  of  lime  they  sup- 
ply to  the  soil. 

3.  pi.  The  bones  of  the  body  taken  collectively; 
the  skeleton ; hence,  the  bodily  frame ; a body. 

Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes : my  bones  would  rest 
That  have  but  labour’d  to  attain  this  hour. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  v.  5. 

4.  pi.  Mortal  remains:  the  skeleton  or  bony 
structure  being  the  most  permanent  part  of  a 
dead  body. 

And  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph  with  him  : for  he 
had  ^traitly  sworn  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  God  will 
surely  visit  you ; and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  away 
hence  with  you.  Ex.  xiii.  19. 

5.  The  internal  shell  of  cuttlefishes  of  the  fam- 
ily Sepiidce , having  the  consistency  of  bone. 
Generally  called  cuttle-bone  or  cuttlefisli-bone. — 

6.  Something  made  of  bone,  or  of  a substance 
resembling  bone,  as  ivory,  whalebone,  etc. 
(a)  pi.  Dice.  [Slang  or  colloq.] 

He  felt  a little  odd  when  he  first  rattled  the  bones. 

Disraeli , Young  Duke,  ii.  6. 
(fi)  pi.  A name  formerly  given  to  the  bobbins  used  in  mak- 
ing lace,  because  made  of  bone. 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4. 

(c)  pi.  Pieces  of  bone,  ivory,  or  wood,  used  in  pairs,  held 
between  the  fingers,  and  rattled  together  to  produce  a 
kind  of  music,  or  to  keep  time  to  music. 

I have  a reasonable  good  ear  in  music ; let  us  have  the 
tongs  and  the  bones.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

Peter  rolling  about  in  the  chair  like  a serenader  play- 
ing the  bones.  May  hew. 

( d ) A strip  of  whalebone  used  to  stiffen  stays,  etc. 

7.  pi.  A person  who  performs  with  the  bones. 
There  were  five  of  them — Pell  waa  bones.  Mayhew, 

8t.  Half  of  the  stake  in  the  game  of  bone-ace 
(which  see). — 9.  In  coal-mining , slaty  or  clayey 
portions  or  partings  in  coal — a bone  to  pick, 
something  to  occupy  one ; a difficulty,  dispute,  etc.,  to 
solve  or  settle ; a cause  of  contention. — Angular  bone. 
See  angular. — Articular  bone.  Same  as  articulare.— 
Bag  of  bones.  See  bagi.—  Bone  of  contention,  a sub- 
ject of  dispute  or  rivalry : probably  from  the  manner  in 
which  dogs  quarrel  over  a bone. 

While  any  flesh  remains  on  a bone,  it  continues  a bone 
of  contention.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  249. 

Sardinia  was  one  of  the  chief  bones  of  contention  between 
Genoa  and  Pisa.  Brougham. 

Bone  porcelain,  a name  given  to  fine  pottery  in  the  com- 
position of  which  bone-dust  has  been  used. — Bones  of 
Bertin,  in  anat.,  two  small,  triangular,  turbinated  bones, 
often  found  beneath  the  small  opening  of  the  sphenoidal 
sinus ; the  sphenoidal  spongy  bones,  or  sphenoturbinals. 

— Canaliculi  of  bone.  See  canaliculus. — Coracoid, 
coronary,  cotyloid,  cranial  bone.  See  the  adjectives. 
— Crazy  bone.  Same  as  funny-bone. — Cuneiform,  cy- 
lindrical, etc.,  bone.  See  the  adjectives. — Earth  of 
bone.  See  earth.—  Epactal  bone,  in  anat.,  the  Wormian 
bone  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone.— Eth- 
moid bone.  See  ethmoid. — Funny  bone.  See  funny- 
bone. — Hyoid  bone.  Same  as  hyoid,  n. — Hyomandibu- 
lar,  marsupial,  etc.,  bone.  See  the  adjectives. — Na- 
vicular, occipital,  etc.,  bone.  See  the  adjectives. — The 
ten  bones,  the  ten  fingers. 

By  these  ten  bones,  my  lords,  he  did  speak  them  to  me 
in  the  garret  one  night.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 

To  be  upon  the  bones  of,  to  attack.  [Rare  and  vulgar.] 
Puss  had  a month’s  mind  to  be  upon  the  bones  of  him, 
but  was  not  willing  to  pick  a quarrel.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
To  carry  a bone  in  the  mouth,  to  throw  up  a foam  or 
spray  under  the  bows  : said  of  a snip. 

See  how  she  leaps,  as  the  blasts  o’ertake  her, 

And  speeds  away  with  a bone  in  her  mouth  ! 

Longfellow , Golden  Legend,  v. 
To  find  bones  In,  to  be  unable  to  swallow : in  allusion  to 
the  occurrence  of  fish-bones  in  soup. — To  have  a bone 
in  one’s  leg,  throat,  etc. , to  be  unable  to  go,  talk,  etc. : 
a feigned  excuse.— To  make  no  bones  of,  to  make  or 
have  no  scruples  about,  or  in  regard  to.  [Now  only 
colloq.] 

Perjury  will  easily  downe  with  him  that  hath  made  no 
bones  of  murther.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

To  put  a bone  in  any  one’s  hoodt,  to  break  a person’s 
head,  or  cut  it  off.— Without  more  bones,  without 
further  objection  or  scruple.— Wormian  bones,  small 
or  irregular  bones  frequently  found  in  the  course  of  the 
sutures  of  the  skull.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  sutures 
between  the  parietals  and  other  bones,  and  are  of  no  de- 
terminate size,  shape,  or  number.  Sometimes  there  are 
★none,  sometimes  several  hundred. 
bone1  (bon),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  boned}  ppr.  bon- 
ing.  [<  bone1,  n.~\  I.  trans.  1.  To  take  out 
the  bones  of:  as,  to  bone  a turkey,  a ham,  etc. 

— 2.  To  put  whalebone  into. — 3.  To  manure 
with  bone-dust. — 4.  To  seize;  make  off  with, 
as  a dog  makes  off  with  a bone ; get  possession 
of;  appropriate;  steal.  [Slang.] 

Why  you  were  living  here,  and  what  you  had  boned,  and 
who  you  boned  it  from,  wasn’t  it  ? Dickens. 

II.  intrans.  [Appar.  < bone  1,  n.,  in  allusion 
to  the  knuckle;  cf.  the  equiv.  phrase  knuckle 
down  (to  a task).]  To  apply  one’s  self  dili- 
gently; set  one’s  self  determinedly  to  work: 
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as,  to  bone  down  to  hard  work;  he  boned  hard. 
[Slang.] 

bone2,  born2,  bourn3  (bon,  born),  v.  t.  [A 
word  of  uncertain  form  and  origin,  commonly 
bone  (chiefly  in  the  verbal  n.  boning),  but  prob. 
orig.  bourn,  being  appar.  a particular  (trade) 
use  of  bourn 2,  bourne 2,  as  a verb,  limit:  see 
bourn 2,  bourne 2.]  To  take  the  level  of  (a  piece 
of  land,  a wall,  carpentry-work,  and  the  like) 
by  means  of  an  instrument.  See  boning. 

A few  weeks  ago  a mason  said  to  me,  “Take  a squint, 
please,  and  see  if  the  ridge-piece  is  square  and  level ; 
bourne  it  by  the  wall-plate."  Bourne  is  in  common  use 
in  this  neighbourhood  — twenty  miles  from  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  95. 

bone3t  (bon),  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 
boon1.  Chaucer . 

bone4t  (bon),  a.  A Middle  English  form  of 
boon‘s. 

bone-acef  (bon'as),  n.  1 . A game  at  cards,  in 
which  the  third  card  dealt  to  each  person  is 
turned  up,  and  the  player  who  has  the  highest 
card  wins  the  bone,  that  is,  half  the  stake. — 
2.  The  ace  of  diamonds,  the  highest  card  in  this 
game. 

bone-ache  (bon'ak),  n.  Pain  in  the  bones, 
bone-ash  (bon'ash),  n . Same  as  bone-earth . 
bone-bed  (bon'bed),  n.  In  geol. , any  stratum 
of  rock  which  is  largely  made  up  of  fragments 
of  bones,  or  in  which  bones  and  teeth  occur  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  conspicuous.  There  are 
two  especially  well-known  bone-beds  in  Europe.  One, 
called  the  Ludlow,  in  England,  is  near  the  top  of  the  Up- 
per Silurian  ; although  only  a few  inches  in  thickness,  it 
is  continuous  over  an  area  of  at  least  a thousand  square 
miles ; it  is  full  of  fragments  of  fish-bones,  crustaceans,  and 
shells.  The  other  is  on  the  Rhsetic,  at  the  top  of  the 
Trias ; it  is  found  both  in  England  and  in  Germany.  A 
similar  bone-bed  occurs  in  the  Onondaga  limestone  of 
New  York. 

bone-binder  (bon'bin//der),  n.  A name  for  os- 
teocolla  (which  see). 

bone-black  (bon'blak),  n.  The  black  carbo- 
naceous substance  into  which  bones  are  con- 
verted by  calcination  in  closed  vessels.  This 
kind  of  charcoal  is  employed  to  deprive  various  solutions, 
particularly  syrups,  of  their  coloring  matters,  and  to  fur- 
nish a black  pigment.  Artificial  bone-black  consists  of 
woody  matters  impregnated  before  charring  with  cal- 
cium phosphate  dissolved  in  acid,  thus  resembling  the 
real  bone-black  in  composition.  Also  called  animal 
black,  animal  charcoal.—  Bone-black  furnace,  a fur- 
nace used  in  removing  from  bone-black,  by  charring, 
impurities  collected  in  it  during  its  use  in  filtration,  etc. 

bone-breaker  (bon'bra"ker),  n.  1.  A name  of 
the  giant  fulmar  petrel,  Ossifraga  gigantea. — 
2.  A hook-name  of  the  osprey,  fish-hawk,  or 
ossifrage,  Pandion  haliaetus. 
bone-breccia  (bon'brech"i-a),  n.  In  geol.,  a con- 
glomerate of  fragments  of  bones  and  limestone 
cemented  into  a rock  by  calcareous  matter. 
Such  deposits  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  caverns  which 
in  prehistoric  times  were  resorted  to  by  man  and  wild 
beasts. 

bone-brown  (bon'broun),  n.  A brown  pigment 
produced  by  roasting  bones  or  ivory  till  they 
become  brown  throughout, 
bone-cartilage  (bon'kar"ti-laj),  n.  In  physiol., 
same  as  ossein. 

bone-cave  (bon'kav),  n.  A cave  in  which  are 
found  bones  of  animals  of  living  or  extinct 
species,  or  species  living  only  in  far  distant  lo- 
calities or  a different  climate  within  historic 
times,  sometimes  with  the  bones  of  man  or  other 
traces  of  his  contemporaneous  existence. 

The  brick-earths  also  contain  the  remains  of  a species 
of  lion  (Felis  spelcea),  no  longer  living,  but  which  is  like- 
wise found  in  some  of  the  bone-caves  of  this  country. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  283. 

boned  (bond),  p.  a.  [<  bone  1 + -ed1.]  1.  Hav- 
ing bones  (of  the  kind  indicated  in  composi- 
tion): as,  high-6oned;  strong -boned. — 2.  In 
cookery,  freed  from  bones : as,  a boned  fowl, 
bone-dog  (bon'dog),  n.  A local  English  name 
of  the  common  dogfish,  Squalus  acanthias.  See 
cut  under  dogfish. 

bone-dust  (bon'dust),  n.  Bones  ground  to  dust 
for  use  as  manure.  See  bonel,  n.,  2. 
bone-earth  (bon'erth),  n.  The  earthy  or  min- 
eral residue  of  bones  which  have  been  calcined 
or  burned  with  free  access  of  air  so  as  to  destroy 
the  animal  matter  and  carbon,  it  is  a white,  po- 
rous, and  friable  substance,  composed  chiefly  of  calcium 
phosphate,  and  is  used  by  assayers  as  the  material  for 
cupels  and  in  making  china,  and  for  other  purposes.  Also 
called  bone-ash. 

bone-eater  (bon'e'ter),  n.  A sailors’  corrup- 
tion of  bonito. 

bonefiret  (bon'fir),  n.  See  bonfire. 
bone-fish  (bon'fish), «.  1.  A name  of  the  lady- 
fish,  macabd,  or  French  mullet,  Albula  vulpes. 
See  cut  under  lady  fish. — 2.  A fish  of  the  fami- 
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ly  Teuthididw  and  genus  Teuthis  or  Acanthurus; 
a surgeon-  or  doctor-fish. — 3.  A name  of  the 
common  dogfish,  Squalus  acanthias,  in  southern 
New  England.  See  cut  under  dogfish. 
bone-flower  (bon/flou"er),  n.  In  the  north  of 
England,  the  daisy,  Beilis  perennis. 
bone-glass  (bon'glas),  n.  A glass  made  by 
adding  to  white  glass  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of 
white  bone-earth,  or  a corresponding  quantity 
of  mineral  phosphates.  It  is  of  a milk-white 
color,  semi-opaque,  and  is  used  for  lamp-shades, 
etc. 

bone-glue  (bon'glo),  n.  An  inferior  kind  of 
glue  obtained  from  bones, 
bone-lace  (bon'las),  n.  Lace,  usually  of  linen 
thread,  made  on  a cushion  with  bobbins,  and 
taking  its  sole  or  chief  decorative  character 
from  the  pattern  woven  into  it,  as  distinguished 
from  point-lace : so  named  from  the  fact  that 
the  bobbins  were  originally  made  of  bone, 
boneless  (bon'les),  a.  [<  ME.  banles,  < AS. 
bdnleds,  < ban,  bone,  + -leas,  -less.]  Without 
bones;  wanting  bones : as,  “ his  boneless  gums,” 
Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

bonelet  (bon'let),  n.  [<  bone  1 + dim.  -let.)  A 
small  bone;  an  ossicle:  as,  bonelets  of  the  ear. 
Bonellia  (bo-nel'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Francesco  Andrea  Bonelli,  an  Italian  naturalist 
(died  in  1830).]  1.  A genus  of  chsetophorous 

gephyreans,  related  to  Ecliiurus,  and  having, 
like  it,  a pair  of  tubular  ciliated  organs  opening 
communication  between  the  rectum  and  the 
perivisceral  cavity.  It  is  provided  with  a single 
long  tentacular  appendage  upon  the  head. — 2. 
A genus  of  dipterous  insects.  Desvoidy,  1830. 
— 3.  A genus  of  gastropodous  mollusks.  Des- 
ha.yes,  1838. 

Bonelliidse  (bo-ne-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bonel- 
lia + -idee.)  A family  of  gephyreans,  typified 
by  the  genus  Bonellia  (which  see), 
bone-manure  (bon'ma-nur"),  n.  Manure  con- 
sisting of  bones  ground  to  dust,  broken  in  small 
pieces,  or  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  See 
bone  1,  n.,  2. 

bone-mill  (bon'mil),  n.  A mill  for  grinding  or 
bruising  bones,  used  in  the  preparation  of  fer- 
tilizers, bone-black,  etc. 
bone-naphtha  (bon'naf"tha),  n.  A volatile  li- 
quid, boiling  at  150°  C.,  obtained bythe  repeat- 
ed rectification  of  the  more  volatile  portion  of 
Dippel’s  oil. 

bone-nippers  (bon'nip//erz),  n.  pi.  A strong 
forceps  with  cutting  edges  touching  each  other, 
used  in  cutting  off  splinters  of  bone  and  car- 
tilages. 

bone-oil  (bon'oil),  n.  A fetid,  tarry  liquid  ob- 
tained in  the  dry  distillation  of  bone.  See 
Dippel’s  oil,  under  oil. 

bone-phosphate  (bon'fos//fat),  n.  A commercial 
name  for  tricalcium  phosphate,  Ca3(PO,i)2 ; the 
phosphate  which  forms  bone-tissue,  and  which 
makes  up  the  larger  part  of  the  phosphatic 
rock  of  South  Carolina  and  other  localities, 
bone-pot  (bon'pot),  n.  1.  A cast-iron  pot  in 
which  bones  are  carbonized : used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  animal  charcoal. — 2.  A common 
name  of  the  ancient  British  funeral  urns  often 
★found  under  ground  in  England, 
bonery  (bo'ne-ri),  n.  [<  bone L]  A place  where 
human  bones  are  deposited, 
boneset  (bon'set),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  boneset, 
ppr.  bonesetting.  To  set  bones;  practise  the 
★setting  of  broken  bones.  Wiseman.  [Bare.] 
boneset  (bon'set),  n.  [<  boneset,  v. ; from  its 
supposed  properties.]  1.  The  thoroughwort, 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum.  See  Eupatorium. — 2. 
In  England,  an  old  name  for  the  comfrey,  Sym- 
phytum officinale. 

bone-setter  (bon'set'' fer),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  set  broken  and  dislocated  bones; 
one  who  has  a knack  at  setting  bones:  gen- 
erally applied  to  one  who  is  not  a regularly 
qualified  surgeon. 

bone-setting  (bon'set"ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
boneset,  v.)  The  art  or  practice  of  setting 
bones. 

bone-shark  (bon'shark),  n.  A common  name 
along  the  New  England  coast  of  Cetorhinus 
maximus,  the  basking-shark.  See  cut  under 
baskinq-shark. 

bone-shawt,  n.  Sciatica  or  hip-gout.  N.  E.  D. 
bone-spavin  (bon'spav/,in),  n.  An  osseous  de- 
posit on  or  ankylosis  of  the  bones  of  the  hock, 
bone-spirit  (bon'spir'Tt),  n.  Crude  ammonia- 
cal  liquor  containing  various  substances,  ob- 
tained in  the  process  of  manufacturing  charcoal 
from  bones. 
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bone-turquoise  ('b6n'ter-koiz//),  n.  A fossil 
bone  or  tooth  colored  bright-blue,  probably  by 
phosphate  of  iron : early  used  as  an  imitation 
of  true  turquoise.  Sometimes  called  odontolite. 
bone-waste  (bon'wast),  n.  The  dust  or  refuse 
of  bones  after  the  gelatin  has  been  extracted 
from  them. 

bone-yard  (bon'yard),  n.  1.  A knacker’s  yard. 
— 2.  A graveyard.  [Slang.]  — 3.  In  the  game 
of  dominoes,  the  pieces  reserved  to  draw  from, 
bonfire  (bon'fir),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  boonfire, 
bondfire,  bounfire,  later  burnfire,  but  reg.  bon- 
fire or  bonefire,  Sc.  banefire;  < late  ME.  bonefyre, 
Sc.  banefyre  (the  earliest  known  instance  is 
“banefyre,  ignis  ossium,”  in  the  “Catholicon 
Anglicum,”  A.  D.  1483) ; < bone  1 (Sc.  bane,  ME. 
bone,  bon,  bane,  ete.)  + fire.  The  vowel  is  short- 
ened before  two  consonants,  as  in  collier,  etc. 
The  W.  banffctgl,  also  spelled  bonffagl,  a bonfire, 
as  if  < ban,  lofty,  + ffagl,  flame,  blaze,  appears 
to  have  been  formed  in  imitation  of  the  E. 
word.]  If.  A fire  of  bones. — 2f.  A funeral 
pile ; a pyre. — 3.  A fire  for  the  burning  of  here- 
tics, proscribed  books,  etc.  Hence — 4.  Any 
great  blazing  fire  made  in  the  open  air  for 
amusement,  or  for  the  burning  of  brushwood, 
weeds,  rubbish,  etc.  Specifically — 5.  A fire 
kindled,  usually  in  some  open  and  conspicu- 
ous place,  such  as  a hill-top  or  public  square, 
as  an  expression  of  public  joy  or  exultation,  or 
as  a beacon. 

Ring  ye  the  bels,  to  make  it  weare  away, 

And  bonefiers  make  all  day. 

Spenser , Epithalamion,  1.  275. 

The  Citizens  and  Subjects  of  Bohemia,  . . . ioyfullthat 
there  was  an  Heyre  apparant  to  the  Kingdome,  made  Bone- 
fires  and  shewes  throughout  all  the  Cittie. 

Greene,  Pandosto. 

There  was  however  order  given  for  bonfires  and  bells  ; 
but  God  knows  it  was  rather  a deliverance  than  a tri- 
umph. Evelyn,  Diary,  June  6, 1606. 

bongar  (bon'gar),  ».  [Native  name.]  A large 
venomous  East  Indian  serpent : also  called 
rock-snalce.  See  Bungarus. 

Bongarus,  n.  See  Bungarus. 
bongracet  (bon'gras),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bone-,  bond-,  boun-,  bun-,  boongrace,  < E.  bonne- 
grace,  “the  uppermost  flap  of  the  down-hang- 
ing tail  of  a French  hood,  whence  belike  our 
Boongrace”  (Cotgrave);  < bonne,  fern,  of  bon, 
good,  + grace  (now  grdce),  grace:  see  boon 3 
and  grace.]  A shade  formerly  worn  by  women 
on  the  front  of  a bonnet  to  protect  the  com- 
plexion from  the  sun ; also,  a large  bonnet  or 
broad-brimmed  hat  serving  the  same  purpose. 

IMy  face]  was  spoiled  for  want  of  a bongrace  when  I was 
young.  Beau,  and,  FI.,  The  Captain,  ii.  1. 

Ye  wad  laugh  well  to  see  my  round  face  at  the  far  end 
of  a strae  bongrace,  that  looks  as  muckle  and  round  as 
the  middle  aisie  in  Libberton  Kirk. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
bongret,  adv.  and  prep.,  orig.  phr.  [Early  mod. 
E.  boun  gree,  < ME.  bongre,  < OF.  ( de ) bon  gre, 
(of)  good  will : see  bon&,  boon?,  and  grree2,  and 
ci.maugre .]  I.  adv.  With  good  will : now  used 
only  as  French  bon  gre,  in  the  phrase  bon  gri 
mal  gre,  willingly  or  unwillingly ; willy-nilly. 

II.  prep.  Agreeably  to. 

bonhomie  (bon-o-me'),  n.  [F.,  < bonhomme,  a 
simple,  easy  man,  < bon,  good  (see  boon's),  + 
homme,  < L.  homo,  man.  Cf.  goodman .]  Frank 
and  simple  good-heartedness;  a good-natured 
manner. 

The  other  redeeming  qualities  of  the  Meccan  are  his 
coinage,  his  bonhomie,  his  manly  suavity  of  manners, 
. . . and  his  general  knowledge. 

It.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  461. 

Boniface  (bon'i-fas),  n.  [From  the  name  of  the 
landlord  in  Farquhar’s  “Beaux’  Stratagem.” 
It  is  the  F.  form  of  ML.  Bonifacius,  a frequent 
proper  name,  meaning  ‘beneficent,’  < L.  bo- 
nus, good,  + fiacere,  do.]  A landlord  or  inn- 
keeper. 

bonification  (bon'T-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  as 
if  *bonificatio(n-),  < bonificare : see  bonify .]  If. 
Amelioration;  betterment. 

Mr.  Necker,  in  his  discourse,  proposes,  among  his  boni- 
fications of  revenue,  the  suppression  of  our  two  free  ports 
of  Bayonne  and  L'Orient. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  462. 
2.  The  paying  of  a bonus.  N.  E.  I). 
boniform  (bon'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  bonus,  good, 
+ forma,  form.]  Having  the  nature  of  good- 
ness ; akin  to  what  is  good  or  to  the  chief  good. 
[Bare.] 

Knowledge  and  truth  may  likewise  both  be  said  to  be 
boniform,  things.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System. 

bonify  (bon'i-fi),  v.  t. : pret.  and  pp.  bonified, 
ppr.  bonifying.  [<  F.  bonifier,  < ML.  bonificare, 
make  good  or  better,  < L.  bonus,  good,  + -ficare, 
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K fiacere,  make.  Cf.  benefit .]  To  convert  into 
good;  make  good;  ameliorate:  as,  “to  bonifie 
evils,”  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System.  [Bare.] 
boniness  (bo'ni-nes),  n.  [<  bony  + -ness. ] The 
state  or  quality  of  being  bony. 

A painful  reminder  of  the  exceeding  boniness  of  Orem- 
nitz's  knuckles.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  89. 

boning,  horning  (bo'ning,  bor'ning), ».  [Verbal 
n.  of  bone 2,  born 2,  and  thus  prob.  orig.  *bourn- 
ing : see  bone 2.]  The  act  or  art  of  determin- 
ing a level  or  plane  surface  or  a straight  level 
line  by  the  guidance  of  the  eye.  Joiners  and  ma- 
sons “try  up"  their  work  by  boning  with  two  straight- 
edges, a process  which  determines  whether  the  surface  is 
uneven  or  is  a true  plane.  Surveyors  and  architects  per- 
form  the  operation  by  means  of  poles,  called  boning-  or 
borning-rods,  set  up  at  certain  distances.  These  are  ad- 
justed to  the  required  line  by  looking  along  their  vertical 
surfaces.  Gardeners  also  employ  a similar  simple  device 
in  laying  out  grounds,  to  guide  them  in  making  the  sur- 
face level  or  of  regular  slope. 

boning-rod  (bo'ning-rod),  n.  The  rod  used  in 
boning.  See  boning. 

bonitarian  (bon-i-ta'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  bonitas, 
goodness,  bounty  (see  bounty),  + - arian .]  Equi- 
table : used  to  characterize  a class  or  form  of 
rights  recognized  by  Boman  law,  in  contra- 
distinction to  quiritarian,  which  corresponds  to 
legal  in  modern  law — Bonitarian  ownership  or 
title,  the  title  or  ownership  recognized  in  Roman  law  by 
the  pretors  in  a person  not  having  absolute  legal  (or  quiri- 
tarian) title,  because  claiming  by  an  informal  transfer,  or 
claiming,  under  some  circumstances,  by  a formal  transfer 
made  by  one  not  the  true  owner.  It  corresponded  some- 
what to  the  equitable  ownership  recognized  by  courts  of 
equity,  as  distinguished  from  legal  title  at  common  law. 
bonitary  (bon'i-ta-ri),  a.  Same  as  bonitarian. 
bonito  (bo-ne'to)J  n.  [Formerly  also  boneto, 
*bonita,  boneta,  bonuto,  etc. ; = F.  bonite,  former- 
ly bonito  = Gl.  bonit,  bonitfisch,  < Sp.  (Pg.)  bo- 
nito, said  to  be  < Ar.  bainith,  bainis,  a bonito, 
but  perhaps  < Sp.  (Pg.)  bonito,  pretty  good, 
good,  pretty,  dim.  of  bueno  (=  Pg.  bom),  good: 
see  boon 3.]  A name  applied  primarily  to  pela- 
gic fishes  of  the  family  Scombridce,  of  a robust 
fusiform  shape,  and  secondarily  to  others  sup- 
posed to  resemble  them  or  be  related  to  them. 
{a)  A scombrid,  Oymnosarda  pelamis,  having  a bluish 
back  and  4 longitudinal  brownish  bands  on  the  belly.  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  In- 
dian oceans,  (b)  A scombrid,  Sarda  sarda,  distinguished 


by  the  oblique  stripes  on  the  bluish  back  and  the  silvery 
belly.  It  is  the  bonito  of  the  American  fishermen  and 
markets,  and  the  belted  bonito  of  books,  (c)  A scombrid, 
Sarda  chilensis,  closely  related  to  the  S.  sarda,  but 
occurring  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  everywhere  known 
as  bonito  along  the  Californian  coast,  but  also  miscalled 
Spanish  mackerel , skipjack,  and  tuna,  (d)  A scombrid, 
Auxis  thazard,  with  a blue  back  and  silvery  belly.  The 
second  dorsal  fin  is  widely  separated  from  the  first,  and 
the  body  is  more  slender  than  in  Sarda  chilensis.  It  is 
the  plain  bonito  of  the  English,  but  called  along  the  New 
England  coast  frigate  mackerel.  ( e ) A carangid,  Seriola 
fasciata;  the  madregal.  [Bermuda.]  (/)  A fish  of  the 
family  Elacatidce,  Elacate  Canada,  so  called  about  Chesa- 
peake Bay ; the  cobia.  [U.  S.  (Chesapeake  Bay).]  See  cut 
under  cobia. 

bonityt,  n.  [<  L.  bonitas , goodness : see  bounty , 
an  older  form  from  the  same  source.]  Good- 
ness. Racket. 

Bonjean’s  ergotine.  See  ergotine. 

bon  jour  (F.pron.  b5n  zliiir) . [F. : bon,  good; 

jour,  day:  see  6oii4  and  journal .]  Good  day; 
good  morning. 

bon  mot  (F.  pron.  bon  mo) ; pi.  bons  mots  (b6ii 
mo,  or,  asE.,  moz).  [F.:  bon,  good;  mot,  word: 
see  bon 4 and  mot.]  A witticism;  a clever  or 
witty  saying;  a witty  repartee. 

Some  of  us  have  written  down  several  of  her  sayings,  or 
what  the  French  call  bom  mots,  wherein  she  excelled  be- 
yond  belief.  Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 

You  need  not  hurry  when  the  object  is  only  to  prevent 
my  saying  a bon-mot,  for  there  is  not  the  least  wit  in  my 
nature.  Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  ix. 

bonnage,  m.  See  bonage. 

bonnailet,  n.  Same  as  bonally. 

bonne  (bon),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  bon,  good:  see 
6o»4.  ] A child’s  nursemaid,  especially  a French 
nurse. 

bonne  bouche  (bon  bosh) ; pi.  bonnes  bouches 
(bon  bosh).  [F.:  see  bonne  and  bouche.]  A 
choice  mouthful  of  food ; a dainty  morsel : said 
especially  of  something  very  excellent  reserved 
to  the  end  of  a repast.  [In  French  use,  as  an  idiom- 
atic  phrase,  bonne  bouche  signifies  an  agreeable  taste  in 
the  mouth.] 


^ bonnet 

bonnet  (bon'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bonet , 

< ME.  bonet , bonette,  bonat , < OF.  bonet , bonnet , 
bounet,  mod.  F.  bonnet  (=  Pr.  boneta  = Sp.  bo- 
nete ; cf.  D.  bonnet  = MHG.  bonit  = Gael,  bo- 
naid ; ML.  bonetus,  bonetum , also  bOneta,  bonneta ), 
bonnet,  cap  (hence  the  naut.  sense,  ME.  bonet , 

< OF.  bonette , F.  bonnette , bonnet) ; prop,  the 
name  of  a stuff  (ML.  bonetus,  bonnetus,  bonetum , 
bonnetum)  of  which  the  thing  {chapel  de  bonet , 
hat  or  cap  of  bonet)  was  made.  Perhaps  of 
Eastern  origin ; cf . Hind,  banat , woolen  cloth, 
broadcloth.]  1.  A covering  for  the  head,  worn 
by  men  and  boys,  and  differing  from  a hat 
chiefly  in  having  no  brim ; a cap,  usually  of 
some  soft  material.  In  Scotland  the  term  is  applied 
to  any  kind  of  cap  worn  by  men,  but  specifically  to  the 
distinctively  Scotch  closely  woven  and  seamless  caps  of 
wool,  usually  of  a dark-blue  color,  known  as  glengarry s 
(worn  by  the  Highland  regiments  in  undress  uniform),  bal- 
moraU , braid  bonnets , kilmarnoclcs , etc. 

Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster- wench. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  4. 

2.  A form  of  hat  or  head-covering  worn  by 
women  out  of  doors.  It  incloses  the  head  more  or 
less  at  the  sides  and  generally  the  back,  and  is  usually 
trimmed  with  some  elaborateness,  and  tied  on  the  head 
with  ribbons.  It  differs  from  a hat  of  ordinary  form 
especially  in  having  no  brim. 

A sudden  scud  of  rain  . . . fixed  all  her  thoughts  on  the 
welfare  of  her  new  straw  bonnet. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  128. 

3.  The  cap,  usually  of  velvet,  within  the  me- 
tallic part  of  a crown,  covering  the  head  when 
the  crown  is  worn. — 4.  In  fort.,  a small  work 
with  two  faces,  having  only  a parapet  with  two 
rows  of  palisades  about  10  or  12  feet  apart. 
Generally  it  is  raised  above  the  salient  angle  of  the  coun- 
terscarp, and  communicates  with  the  covered  way,  Its 
object  is  to  retard 
a lodgment  by  be- 
siegers, or  to  pre- 
vent one  from  being 
made. 

5.  Naut.,  an  ad- 
dition to  a sail, 
or  an  additional 
part  laced  to  the 
foot  of  a sail. 

A storm  jib,  with 
the  bonnet  off,  was 
bent  and  furled  to 
the  boom. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr., 

[Before  the  Mast, 

[p.  260. 

6.  A cast-iron 
plate  covering 
the  openings  in 
the  valve-chambers  of  a pump. — 7.  A frame 
of  wire  netting  over  the  chimney  of  a locomo- 
tive engine  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sparks: 
used  chiefly  in  engines  which  bum  wood.  [U. 

S. ] — 8.  In  mining,  a shield  or  cover  over  the 
cage  to  protect  the  miners  in  case  anything 
should  fall  down  the  shaft. — 9.  A cowl  or 
wind-cap  for  a chimney;  a hood  for  ventila- 
tion.— 10.  The  hood  over  the  platform  of  a 
railroad-car. — 11.  A sliding  lid  or  cover  for  a 
hole  in  an  iron  pipe. — 12.  A protuberance  oc- 
curring chiefly  on  the  snout  of  one  of  the  right 
whales.  It  appears  to  be  primitively  smooth, 
but  becomes  honeycombed  by  the  barnacles 
which  attach  themselves  to  it. — 13.  A decoy; 
a player  at  a gaming-table,  or  bidder  at  an  auc- 
tion, whose  business  it  is  to  lure  others  to  play  or 
buy : so  called  because  such  a person  figurative- 
ly bonnets  or  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  victims. 

When  a stranger  appears,  the  bonnet  generally  wins. 

London  Times. 

14.  A local  name  in  Florida  of  the  yellow 
water-lily,  Nymphsea  advena — Bonnet &pr6tre,  or 
priest’s  bonnet,  in  fort.,  an  outwork  having  at  the  head 
three  salient  and  two  reentrant  angles.  Also  called  swal- 
lowtail.— Braid  bonnet,  a thick,  closely  woven  Scotch 
cap  of  wool,  usually  of  a dark- blue  color,  and  surmounted 
by  a bob  or  stumpy  tassel  of  a different  color.  It  is  round 
in  shape,  the  upper  part  being  much  wider  than  the  band, 
or  part  which  fits  the  head.—  Coal-scuttle  bonnet.  See 
coalscuttle.— Kilmarnock  bonnet,  a cap  of  similar  make 
to  the  braid  bonnet,  but  less  wide  at  the  top,  and  furnished 
with  a peak  of  the  same  material : so  called  because  made 
extensively  at  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire.  — To  have  a bee 
in  one’s  bonnet.  See  bee i.— To  have  a green  bon- 
nett,  to  have  failed  in  trade. — To  vail  (or  vale)  the 
bonnet  t,  to  doff  the  bonnet  in  respect. 

O bonny  Ewe  tree, 

Needes  to  thy  boughs  will  bow  this  knee  and  vatle  my 
* bonnet.  Nash,  Strange  Newes  (1592),  sig.  D 2. 

bonnet  (bon'et),  v.  [<  bonnet , w.]  I.  trans.  To 
force  the  bonnet  or  hat  over  the  eyes  of,  with 
the  view  of  mobbing  or  hustling. 

Bonnet  him  by  knocking  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  he  is 
at  the  mercy  of  his  opponent. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  xriii. 


bonnet 

Il.t  intrans.  To  pull  off  the  bonnet;  make 
obeisance.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2. 
bonnet-block (bon'et-blok),  re.  Awoodenshape 
on  which  a bonnet  is  put  to  be  pressed, 
bonneted  (bon'et-ed),  a.  Wearing  a bonnet, 
or  furnished  with  a bonnet,  in  any  of  the  senses 
of  that  word. 

bonneter  (bon'et-fcr),  re.  [<  bonnet,  re.,  13,  + 
- er 1.  ] One  who  induces  another  to  gamble ; a 
bonnet.  [Slang.] 

bonnet-fleuk,  re.  Same  as  bonnet-fluke. 
bonnet-fluke  (bon'et-flok),  n.  A Scotch  name 
of  the  brill,  Rhombus  Iwvis.  See  brill. 
bonnet-grass  (bon'et-gras),  n.  White  bent- 
grass,  Agrostis  alba. 

bonnet-laird  (bon'et-lard),  n.  One  who  farms 
his  own  property;  a yeoman;  a freeholder. 
[Scotch.] 

A lang  word  or  bit  o’  learning  that  our  farmers  and 
bonnet-lairds  canna’  sae  weel  follow.  Scott. 

bonnet-limpet  (bon'et-lim^pet),  n.  Amollusk 
of  the  family  Calyptrmdce.  The  Hungarian 
bonnet-limpet  is  Pileopsis  hungarica. 
bonnet-macaque  (bon'et-ma-kak"),  n.  A 
monkey  ( Macacus  sinicus),  a native  of  Bengal 


Bonnet-macaque  ( Macacus  sinicus). 


and  Ceylon,  and  well  known  in  confinement, 
which  its  hardy  constitution  enables  it  to  en- 
dure in  any  climate.  It  receives  its  name  from  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  hairs  on  the  crown  of  its 
head,  which  seem  to  form  a kind  of  cap  or  bonnet.  Its 
general  color  is  a somewhat  bright  olive-gray,  and  the 
skin  of  the  face  is  of  a leathery  flesh-color.  Also  caUed 
munga. 

bonnet-monkey  (bon'et-mungGri),  n.  Same  as 
bonnet-macaque. 

bonnet-piece  (bon'et-pes),  n.  [From  the  rep- 
resentation of  a bonnet  on  the  king’s  head.] 
A Scotch  gold  coin  first  issued  in  1539  by  James 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Bonnet-piece  of  James  V.,  British  Museum.  (Size  of  the  original.) 

V.  of  Scotland,  weighing  about  8&J  grains,  and 
worth  at  the  time  of  issue  40s.  Scotch.  Also 
called  braid-bonnet. 


There  is  a high  price  upon  thy  head,  and  Julian  Avenel 
loves  the  glance  of  gold  bonnet-pieces. 

Scott , Monastery,  II.  v. 

bonnet-rouge  (F.  pron.  bon-a-rozh'),  n.  [F., 
lit.  red  cap  : see  bonnet  and  rouge. ] 1 . The 

cap  of  liberty  of  the  French  revolutionists  of 
1793.  See  liberty-cap.  Hence  — 2.  A wearer 
of  such  a cap;  a sans-culotte. — 3.  A red  re- 
publican; an  anarchist  or  communist. 

Bonnet’s  capsule.  See  capsule. 

bonnet-shark  (bon'et-sbark),  n.  A kind  of 
hammer-headed  shark,  Sphyrna  tiburo;  a shov- 
elhead.  It  is  smaller  than  S.  zygcma,  but  may 
attain  a length  of  6 feet.  It  is  a widely  dis- 
tributed species. 

bonnet-shell  (bon'et-shel),  re.  The  shell  of  the 
bonnet-limpet. 

bonnet-worm  (bon'et-werru),  n.  A worm  or 
insect-larva  occurring  in  Florida  in  the  bonnet 
or  yellow  water-lily  ( Nymphsea  advena),  and 
used  as  bait  for  the  black-bass. 

bonney,  n.  See  bonny-. 
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bonnibelt  (bon'i-bel), ».  [<  bonny 1 + help,  belle  ; 
or  < F.  bonne  et  belle,  good  and  beautiful.  Cf. 
bellibone.]  A handsome  girl;  a fair  maid;  a 
bonny  lass.  Spenser. 

Well,  look  to  him,  dame  ; beshrew  me,  were  I 

’Mongst  these  bonnibells,  you  should  need  a good  eye. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Penates. 

bonnilasset,  ».  [For  bonny  loss.]  A beautiful 
girl ; a sweetheart. 

As  the  bonila8se  passed  by,  . . . 

She  rovde  at  mee  with  glauncing  eye. 

Spenser , Shep.  Cal.,  August. 

bonnily  (bon'i-li),  ado.  In  a bonny  manner; 
beautifully;  finely;  pleasantly. 

Hi3  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin’  bonnily. 

Burns , Cottar’s  Sat.  Night. 

bonniness  (t>on'i-iies);  n.  [<  bonny 1 + -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  bonny;  beauty. — 2f. 
Gaiety;  blitheness. 

bonny1  (bon'i),  a.  [Also  written  bonnie , for- 
merly also  bony,  borne , < ME.  bonie,  appar.  ex- 
tended, as  if  dim.,  from  the  reg.  ME.  bon , bone , 
good,  < OF.  bon , fern,  bonne , good:  see  bon^, 
boon 3.]  1.  Beautiful;  fair  or  pleasant  to  look 
upon;  pretty;  fine. 

He  wolde,  after  fyght, 

Bonie  landes  to  heom  dyght. 

King  Alisaunder , in  Weber’s  Metr.  Rom.,  1.  3902. 

Till  bonny  Susan  sped  across  the  plain. 

Gay , Shepherd’s  Week,  Friday,  1.  160. 

2.  Gay;  merry;  frolicsome;  cheerful;  blithe. 

Then  sigh  not  so, 

But  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
[Bonny  and  its  derivatives  are  now  chiefly  Scotch.  The 
Scotch  often  use  bonny  ironically,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
English  fine  or  pretty : as,  a bonny  penny  to  pay  ; a bonny 
state  of  things. 

Ye’ll  see  the  toun  intill  a bonny  steer  [stir,  hubbub], 

A.  Boss , Heleuore,  p.  90.] 

bonny2!  (bon'i),  n.  [Also  written  bonney, 
bunny.  Origin  unknown.]  In  mining,  a mass 
of  ore  adjacent  to  a vein,  but  not  distinctly 
connected  with  it;  “a  great  collection  of  ore, 
without  any  vein  coming  into  or  going  from  it,” 
Pryce.  [Cornwall.  Bare.]  See  carbona. 

bonnyclabber  (bon'i-klab-er),  n.  [Also  former- 
ly written  bonny  clabber,  bonniclapper,  bony- 
clabo,  etc. ; < Ir.  bainne,  milk  (cf.  baine,  corn- 
par.  of  ban,  white),  + claba,  thick.]  1.  Milk 
that  is  turned  or  has  become  thick  in  the  pro- 
cess of  souring. — 2.  A drink  made  of  beer  and 
buttermilk  or  soured  cream. 

To  drink  such  balderdash  or  bonny-clabber. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 

The  feasts,  the  manly  stomachs, 

The  healths  in  usquebaugh  and  bonny-clabber. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  2. 

bonny-dame  (bon'i -dam),  n.  The  garden- 
orache,  Atriplex  hortensis. 

bonsilate  (bon'si-lat),  n.  [Irreg.  < bone 1 + 
sil(ic)ate.]  A composition  of  finely  ground 
bones  and  sodium  silicate,  used  as  a substitute 
for  ivory  and  hard  wood  in  the  manufacture  of 
clock-cases,  canes,  dominoes,  etc.  Haldeman. 

bon  SOir  (F.  pron.  b6n  swor).  [F.:  bon,  good; 
soir,  evening : see  bon 4 and  soiree. ] Good  even- 
ing ; good  night. 

bonspiel  (bon'spel),  n.  [So.,  also  written  bon- 
speel,  bonspel;  origin  unknown;  referred  by 
some  to  an  assumed  Dan.  *bondespil,  a rustic 
game,  < bonde  (AS.  bonda,  ME.  bonde,  a farmer, 
rustic:  see  bond 2)  + spil  = G.  spiel,  a game; 
by  others  to  an  assumed  D.  *bondspel,  < bond, 
verbond,  covenant,  alliance,  + spel,  a game.]  A 
match  between  two  opposite  parties,  as  two 
parishes,  at  archery,  golf,  curling,  etc. : now 
generally  restricted  to  the  last-mentioned  game. 

Curling  is  the  Scotchman's  bonspiel,  but  the  toboggan 
belongs  exclusively  to  Canada. 

Montreal  Daily  Star,  Carnival  Number,  1884. 

bontebok  (bon'te-bok),  n.  [D.,  < bont  (=  G. 
bunt),  spotted,  + bok  = E.  buck1.]  Alcelaplms 
pygargus,  a large  bubalino  antelope  of  South 
Africa,  closely  allied  to  the  blesbok,  and  having 
a similar  blaze  on  the  face.  Also  written  bimt- 
bok. 

bonte-quagga  (bon'te-kwag//a),  n.  [<  D.  bont, 
spotted  (see  above),  + quagga .]  The  dauw 
(which  see). 

bon-ton  (F.  pron.  bou'tfin'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  good 
tone:  see  tore4,  boon3,  ton2,  and  tone.']  1.  The 
style  of  persons  in  high  life ; good  breeding. — 
2.  Polite  or  fashionable  society. 

bonus  (bo'nus),  n.  [Appar.  a trade  word,  < L. 
bonus,  masc.,  good,  erroneously  put  for  bonum, 


booby-hut 

neut.,  a good  thing:  see  bona  and  boon 3.] 
Something  of  the  nature  of  an  honorarium  or 
voluntary  additional  compensation  for  a ser- 
vice or  advantage ; a sum  given  or  paid  over 
and  above  what  is  required  to  be  paid  or  is 
regularly  payable,  (a)  A premium  given  for  a loan, 
or  for  a charter  or  other  privilege  granted  to  a company. 

( b ) An  extra  dividend  or  allowance  to  the  shareholders  of 
a joint-stock  company,  holders  of  insurance  policies,  etc., 
out  of  accumulated  profits. 

The  banks  which  now  hold  the  deposits  pay  nothing  to 
the  public ; they  give  no  bonus,  they  pay  no  annuity. 

Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  May  7, 1834. 

(c)  A sum  paid  to  the  agent  of  a company  or  the  captain 
of  a vessel,  over  and  above  his  stated  pay,  in  proportion 
to  the  success  of  his  labors,  and  as  a stimulus  to  extra  ex- 
ertion ; a boon.  ( d ) Euphemistically,  a bribe. 

bonus  (bo'nus),  v.  t.  [<  bonus,  it.]  To  give  or 
add  a bonus  to;  promote  by  the  payment  of 
bonuses. 

bon  vivant  (F.  pron.  bdn  ve-voh').  [F. : bon, 
good ; vivant,  ppr.  of  vivre,  < L.  vivere,  live : see 
6ore4  and  vital, vive.]  A generous  liver;  a jovial 
companion. 

bonxie  (bonk'si),  n.  [E.  dial. ; perhaps  con- 
nected with  dial,  bonx,  beat  up  batter  for  pud- 
dings ; origin  unknown.]  A name  for  the  skua, 
Stercorarius  catarrliactes.  Montagu.  [Local, 
British.] 

bony  (bo'ni),  a.  [<  bone  1 + -i/L]  1.  Consist- 

ing of  bone  or  bones ; full  of  bones ; pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  bone. — 2.  Having  large 
or  prominent  bones ; stout ; strong. 

Turning  for  blood,  bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim, 
Assembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  descend. 

Thomson,  Winter,  1.  394. 

3.  Deduced  to  bones;  thin;  attenuated. — 4. 
Hard  and  tough  like  bone,  as  the  fruit  and 
*seeds  of  some  plants. 

bony-fish  (bo'ni-fish),  n.  A local  (Connecticut) 
name  of  the  menhaden,  Brevoortia  tyrannus. 
bonzary  (bon'za-ri),  n.  [<  bonza  (see  bonze ) + 
-ry,  after  monastery.  ] A Buddhist  monastery, 
bonze  (bonz),  n.  [Also  bonza;  = F.  bonze  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  bonzo  (NL.  bonzus,  bonzius),  < Jap. 
bonzo,  the  Jap.  way  of  pronouncing  the  Chinese 
fan  sung,  an  ordinary  (member)  of  the  assem- 
bly, i.  e.,  the  monastery,  or  monks  collectively: 
fan,  ordinary,  common;  sung,  repr.  Skt.  san- 
glia  ( samgha ),  an  assembly,  < sam,  together,  + 
■f  ban,  strike.]  A Buddhist  monk,  especially 
of  China  and  Japan. 

A priest  in  England  is  not  the  same  mortified  creature 
with  a bonze  in  China. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxvii. 

bouziau  (bon'zi-an),  a.  [<  bonze  + - ian .]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  bonzes  or  Buddhist  monks 
of  China  and  J apan ; monkish : as,  bonzian  max- 
ims; bonzian  mysteries. 
boo1  (bo),  interj.  Same  as  bo2. 
boo2  (bo),  n.  Same  as  bu. 
booby  (bo'bi),  re.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  boobie, 
boobee  (the  E.  word  as  applied  to  the  bird  is 
th  e source  of  F.  boubie,  the  bird  called  booby ) ; 
prob.  < Sp.  bobo,  a fool,  dunce,  dolt,  buffoon, 
also  a bird  so  called  from  its  apparent  stupid- 
ity; = Pg.  bobo,  a buffoon,  = OF.  baube,  a stam- 
merer, < L.  balbus,  stammering,  lisping,  inar- 
ticulate, akin  to  Gr.  /3dp/3apo(,  orig.  inarticulate: 
see  balbuties  and  barbarous .]  I.  re. ; pi.  boobies 
(-biz).  1.  A stupid  fellow;  a dull  or  foolish 

person ; a lubber. 

When  blows  ensue  that  break  the  arm  of  toil, 

And  rustic  battle  ends  the  boobies’  broil.  Crabbe. 

An  awkward  booby,  reared  up  and  spoiled  at  his  mother’s 
apron-string.  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  2. 

2.  The  pupil  at  the  foot  of  a class ; the  dunce 
of  the  class  or  of  tho  school. — 3.  In  progressive 
euchre,  the  player  who  has  failed  most  conspic- 
uously in  the  game. — 4.  The  name  of  various 
species  of  brown  and  white  gannets,  birds  of 
the  family  Sulidcc,  genus  Suila.  The  common  booby 
of  tile  United  States  is  Sula  leucogastra , a well-known 
species  of  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  Others  are  the  red- 
footed booby,  Sula  piscator,  and  the  blue-faced  booby,  S. 
cyanops,  found  on  many  coasts  and  islands  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world. 

5.  In  New  England,  a hack  on  runners;  a 
sleigh  kept  for  hire. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertainingto  a booby  or  boobies; 
foolish;  stupid. 

He  burned  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he  applied  them 
in  his  booby  fashion  to  his  mouth.  Lamb,  Roast  Pig. 

booby-hatch  (bo'bi-baeh),  re.  Naut.,  a wooden 
framework  with  sashes  and  a sliding  cover, 
used  in  merchant  vessels  to  cover  the  after- 
hatch. 

booby-hut  (bo'bi-hut),  re.  A kind  of  hooded 
sleigh.  [Local,  U.  S.] 


booby-hutch 

booby-hutch  (bo'bi-huch),  re.  A clumsy,  ill- 
contrived  covered  carriage  used  in  the  eastern 
part  of  England. 

boobyish  (bo'bi-ish),  a.  [<  booby  + -isft1.]  Re- 
sembling a booby ; silly ; stupid, 
boobyism  (bo'bi-izm),  ».  [<  booby  + -ism.] 

The  character  or  actions  of  a booby;  stupid- 
ity; foolishness. 

The  donkeys  who  are  prevailed  upon  to  pay  for  permis- 
sion to  exhibit  their  lamentable  ignorance  and  boobyism  on 
the  stage  of  a private  theatre.  Dickens,  Sketches  by  Boz. 

bood  (bud).  A Scotch  contraction  of  behooved. 
Also  written  buid. 

Boodha,  Boodhism,  Boodhist,  etc.  See  Bud- 
j'dha,  Buddhism , Buddhist , etc. 
boodle1  (bo'dl),  re.  [An  Amer.  word,  taken  up 
from  D.  colonial  use  in  New  York;  < D.  boedel, 
also  boel  (whence  LG.  budel,  boel,  boll,  etc.), 
estate,  possession,  inheritance,  household 
goods,  stuff,  lumber,  a parallel  form  of  I). 
buidel,  buil  = LG.  budel  = G.  beutel,  a bag, 
purse,  money.]  1.  Estate;  stock;  property: 
used  especially  in  the  emphatic  phrase,  the 
whole  boodle , sometimes  varied  to  the  whole 
hit  and  boodle  or  the  whole  caboodle,  meaning 
'the  whole  stock,’  ‘the  whole  lot,’  and,  as 
applied  to  persons,  ‘the  whole  crowd,’  ‘the 
whole  pack.’  [U.  S.] 

He  would  like  to  have  the  whole  boodle  of  them  (I  re- 
monstrated against  this  word,  but  the  professor  said  it 
was  a diabolish  good  word  . . . ) with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren shipwrecked  on  a remote  island. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Autocrat,  p.  139. 

2.  Money  fraudulently  obtained  in  public  ser- 
vice ; especially,  money  given  to  or  received  by 
officials  in  bribery,  or  gained  by  collusive  con- 
tracts, appointments,  etc. ; by  extension,  gain 
from  public  cheating  of  any  kind : often  used 
attributively.  [Recent,  U.  S.J 

Some  years  ago,  Dr.  McDonald,  then  superintendent  of 
Blackwell’s  Island  Asylum,  attempted  to  introduce  the 
[Turkish]  bath  there,  but  ignorance,  politics  and  boodle 
had  more  influence  with  the  New  York  aldermen  than 
science  or  the  claims  of  humanity,  and  the  attempt  was 
ultimately  abandoned.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  239. 

3.  Counterfeit  money. 

boodle2  (bo'dl),  re.  [Appar.  a slang  variation  of 
noodle.']  A blockhead;  a noodle. 
boodle3  (bo'dl),  re.  An  old  English  name  for 
the  corn-marigold,  Chrysanthemum  segetum. 
Also  written  huddle. 

boodler  (bod'ler),  re.  [<  boodle 1 + -er1.]  One 
who  accepts  or  acquires  boodle;  one  who  sells 
his  vote  or  influence  for  a bribe,  or  acquires 
money  fraudulently  from  the  public.  [U.  S.] 
boody  (bo'di),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  boodied,  ppr. 
boodying.  [Cf.  F.  bonder,  sulk,  pout:  see  bou- 
doir.] To  look  angry  or  gruff.  [Colloq.] 

Come,  don’t  boody  with  me ; don’t  be  angry. 

Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xxvii. 
boof  (bof),  re.  Peach-brandy:  a word  in  use 
among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
boohoo1  (bo'ho'),  interj.  A word  imitating  the 
sound  of  noisy  weeping. 

boohoo1  (bo'ho'),  v.  i.  [<  boohoo,  interj.]  To 
cry  noisily;  blubber  outright. 
boohoo2  (bo-ho' ),  re.  A sailors’  name  of  the  BRs- 
tiophorns  americanus,  or  sail-fish.  Also  called 
woohoo. 

booid1  (bo'oid),  a.  [<  boa  + -oid.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Boidce,  or  family  of  the  boas. 
booid2  (bo'oid),  a.  and  re.  [<  Bodidea.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Bodidea;  bovine,  in  a 
broad  sense. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Bodidea. 

Booidea  (bo-oi'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /3<%, 
an  ox,  + eUSoc,  appearance,  form.]  A super- 
family of  typical  ruminants,  the  bovine,  ovine, 
antilopine,  and  cervine  ruminants  collectively, 
as  contrasted  with  other  ruminants.  The  Booi- 
dea  typica  contain  the  families  Bovidce  (with  the  goats, 
sheep,  and  antelopes,  as  well  as  the  oxen),  Saigidce,  and 
Antilocapridce.  The  Booidea  cerviformia  consist  of  the 
★ single  family  Cervidce. 

book  (buk),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boock,  bock; 
< ME.  book,  booke,  boke,  bok  (north,  buk,  buke, 
> Sc.  buik,  beuk,  buke),  < AS.  hoc  (pi.  bee),  f.,  a 
writing,  record,  charter,  book,  = OS.  bolt  = 
OFries.  bok  = MD.  boeck,  I).  bock  = OLG.  bok, 
LG.  book  = OHG.  buoli,  MHG.  buoch,  G.  buck, 
neut.,  = Icel.  bok,  f.,  = Sw.  bok  = Dan.  bog, 
book,  = Goth,  boka,  f.,  bok,  neut.,  a letter  of  the 
alphabet,  pi.  a writing,  document,  book  (cf. 
OBulg.  bukui,  letter,  in  pi.  writing,  bukvari, 
abecedarium,  Bulg.  Euss.  bukva,  letter;  from 
the  Teut.),  orig.  Teut.  *boks,  a leaf,  sheet,  or 
tablet  for  writing ; usually  referred,  in  spite  of 
philological  difficulties,  to  AS.  (etc.)  boc  (usually 
in  deriv.  form  bece,  beech),  cf . AS.  bocstaf,  early 
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mod.  E.  bokstaf  (mod.  E.  as  if  *bookstaff  or  *buck- 
staff)  (=  OS.  bokstaf  = MD.  boeckstaf,  D.  boek- 
staaf  = OHG.  buohstab,  MHG.  buochstap,  G. 
buchstabe  = Icel.  bdkstafr=  Sw.  bokstaf  = Dan. 
bogstav),  a letter  of  the  alphabet,  lit.  appar. 
‘beech-staff’  (<  AS.  boc,  beech,  + stcef,  staff), 
an  interpretation  resting  on  the  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  similarity  of  form  between 
AS.  (etc.)  boc,  book,  and  boc,  beech,  that  in- 
scriptions were  made  on  tablets  of  wood  or 
bark,  presumably  often  of  beech  (Venantius 
Fortunatus,  about  A.  D.  600,  refers  to  the  writ- 
ing of  runes  on  tablets  of  ash;  cf.  L.  liber,  book, 
liber,  bark,  Gr.  [hfiKiov,  book,  /3ty3Aoc,  book,  papy- 
rus : see  liber,  Bible,  paper) ; but  AS.  bocstcef,  if 
lit.  ‘ beech-staff,’  would  hardly  come  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a single  character  inscribed  thereon;  it 
is  rather  ‘ book-staff,’  i.  e. , a character  employed 
in  writing,  < boc}  a writing,  + stcef,  a letter  (cf. 
run-stcef,  a runic  character,  stcef-crceft,  gram- 
mar). The  connection  with  beech 1 remains  un- 
certain: see  beech,  buck 1.]  If.  A writing;  a 
written  instrument  or  document,  especially  one 
granting  land ; a deed.  The  use  of  books  or  written 
charters  was  introduced  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  by  the  ec- 
clesiastics, as  affording  more  permanent  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a grant  or  conveyance  of  land  than  the  sym- 
bolical or  actual  delivery  of  possession  before  witnesses, 
which  was  the  method  then  in  vogue. 

By  that  time  will  our  book,  I think,  be  drawn. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 
Come,  let 's  seal  the  book  first, 

For  my  daughter’s  jointure. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Elder  Brother,  iii.  3. 

Mr.  Kemble  divides  a book,  as  distinguished  from  a will, 
contract,  or  synodal  decree,  into  six  parts, — I.  The  Invo- 
cation; II.  The  Proem;  III.  The  Grant;  IV.  The  Sanc- 
tion ; V.  The  Date ; VI.  The  Teste.  The  first,  second  and 
fourth  of  these  divisions  are  purely  religious,  and  require 
no  detailed  examination.  Five  and  six  are  merely  formal, 
useful  only  in  questions  of  chronology  and  genuineness, 
or  as  proof  of  the  presence  of  a Witan.  The  third  divi- 
sion is  the  grant,  which  contains  all  the  important  legal 
matter  of  the  charter.  H.  Cabot  Lodge. 

Lastly,  there  was  bocland,  or  bookland,  the  land  held  in 
several  property  under  the  express  terms  of  a written  in- 
strument, or  book  as  it  was  then  called. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  22. 

2.  A treatise,  written  or  printed  on  any  mate- 
rial, and  put  together  in  any  convenient  form, 
as  in  the  long  parchment  rolls  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  bundles  of  bamboo  tablets  in  use  among 
the  Chinese  before  the  invention  of  paper,  or 
in  leaves  of  paper  bound  together,  as  is  usual 
in  modern  times ; a literary  composition,  espe- 
cially one  of  considerable  length,  whether  writ- 
ten or  printed. 

A good  book  is  the  preciouB  life-blood  of  a master-spirit 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a life  beyond 
life.  Milton,  Areopagitica. 

3.  Specifically,  the  Bible. 

Who  can  give  an  oath?  where  is  a book? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 

4.  A collection  of  written  or  printed  sheets 
fastened  or  bound  together,  especially  one 
larger  than  a pamphlet;  a volume:  as,  this 
book  is  one  of  a set  or  series. — 5.  A particular 
subdivision  of  a literary  composition ; one  of 
the  larger  divisions  used  in  classifying  topics, 
periods,  etc.— 6.  Figuratively,  anything  that 
serves  for  the  recording  of  facts  or  events:  as, 
the  book  of  Nature. 

I have  been 

The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel’d.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  2. 

7.  A number  of  sheets  of  blank  writing-paper 
bound  together  and  used  for  making  entries: 
as,  a note-  or  memorandum-&0ofc ; specifically, 
such  a book  used  for  recording  commercial  or 
other  transactions : as,  a day -book,  a cash -book, 
a minute-&00fc,  etc. — 8.  The  words  of  an  opera ; 
a libretto  (which  see). — 9.  In  betting , an  ar- 
rangement of  bets  recorded  in  a book ; a list  of 
bets  made  against  a specific  result  in  a contest 
of  any  kind:  as,  to  make  a book;  a thousand- 
dollar  book.  See  book-maker,  3. — 10.  In  whist, 
six  tricks  taken  by  either  side. — 11.  A pile  or 
package  of  tobacco-leaves,  arranged  with  all 
the  stems  in  the  same  direction. — 12.  A 
package  of  gold-leaf,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
leaves  laid  between  sheets  of  folded  paper 
stitched  at  the  back.  The  leaves  are  usually 
3$  inches  square. 

Often  abbreviated  to  bk. 

Back  of  a book.  See  backi.— Bamboo  books.  See 
bamboo.—  Bell,  book,  and  candle.  See  belli.— Black 
book,  one  of  several  books,  mostly  of  a political  character, 
so  called  either  from  the  nature  of  their  contents  or 
from  the  color  of  their  binding.  Specifically —(a)  A book 
of  the  Exchequer  in  England  composed  by  Nigel,  Bishop 
of  Ely  (died  1169),  and  wrongly  attributed  to  Gervase  of 
Tilbury.  It  contains  a description  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  its  offi- 
cers, their  rank  and  privileges,  wages,  perquisites,  and 
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jurisdiction,  with  the  revenues  of  the  crown  in  money, 
grain,  and  cattle.  (b)  A book  compiled  by  order  of  the 
visitors  of  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.,  containing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  alleged  abuses  in  religious  houses, 
to  blacken  them  and  to  hasten  their  dissolution.  This 
book  disappeared  not  long  after  the  accomplishment  of 
its  purpose,  (c)  A book  kept  at  some  universities  as  a regis- 
ter of  faults  and  misdemeanors ; hence,  to  be  in  one’s  black 
books,  to  be  in  disfavor  with  one.  ( d ) An  ancient  book  of 
admiralty  law,  always  held  to  be  of  very  high  authority, 
compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century.  ( e ) A book  treating  of 
necromancy,  or  the  black  art. — Blue  book,  (a)  A name 
popularly  applied  to  the  reports  and  other  papers  printed 
by  order  of  the  British  Parliament  or  issued  by  the  privy 
council  or  other  departments  of  government,  because  their 
covers  are  usually  blue.  The  corresponding  books  of  offi- 
cial reports  are  yellow  and  blue  in  France,  green  in  Italy, 
and  red  and  white  in  various  other  countries. 

At  home  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  perusal  of  blue- 
books.  Thackeray, 

(b)  In  the  United  States,  a book  containing  the  names  and 
salaries  of  all  the  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  govern- 
ment. (c)  The  book  containing  the  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States  navy.  [Often  written 
with  a hyphen.]— Book  of  adjournal,  concord,  disci- 
pUne,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Book  of  Books,  the  Bible. 
— Book  of  Homilies.  See  homily.—  Book  of  ties,  an 
old  name  for  a weaver’s  memorandum-book  of  patterns. 

Formerly  . . . the  weaver  was  expected  to  tie-up  or  ar- 
range his  loom  to  produce  satins,  twills,  spots,  and  small 
figures,  . . . and  if  he  was  a careful  man  he  would  have  a 
number  of  the  most  prevailing  patterns  drawn  in  his 
Book  of  Ties.  A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  314. 

Books  of  Council  and  Session.  See  council.—  By 
book,  by  the  book,  by  line  and  rule ; accurately : as,  to 
speak  by  the  book. 

There  are  so  many  circumstances  to  piece  up  one  good 
action,  that  it  is  a lesson  to  be  good,  and  we  are  forced  to 
be  virtuous  by  the  book. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici,  i.  55. 

Canonical  books.  See  canonical.— Christ’s  Book,  the 

Gospels. 

A Latin  copy  of  the  Gospels,  or,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons 
well  called  it,  a Christ’s  Book. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  357. 
Fleet  books.  See  fleets.— In  one’s  books,  ill  kind  re- 
membrance ; in  favor ; in  mind  with  reference  to  future 
favors,  gifts,  or  bequests. 

I must  have  him  wise  as  well  as  proper.  He  comes  not 
in  my  books  else.  Middleton  (and  others),  The  Widow,  i.  1. 

I was  so  much  in  his  books  that  at  his  decease  he  left  me 
his  lamp.  Addison. 

Orderly  book.  See  orderly.— Symbolical  books.  See 
symbolical.— The  Book  Annexed.  See  annex,  v.—ThQ 
devil’s  books  or  picture-books,  playing-cards. 

They  sip  the  scandal  potion  pretty ; 

Or  lee-lang  nights  wi’  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil’s  pictur’d  beuks. 

Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs,  1.  224. 
To  balance  books.  See  balance.— To  bring  to  book, 
to  bring  to  account. — To  close  the  books,  to  cease 
making  entries  for  a time,  as  is  done  by  corporations  and 
business  concerns  when  about  to  declare  a dividend,  etc. 
—To  hear  a bookt,  in  the  old  universities,  to  attend  a 
course  of  lectures  in  which  the  book  was  read  and  ex- 
pounded.—To  speak  like  a book,  to  speak  accurately, 
or  as  if  from  a book ; speak  with  full  and  precise  informa- 
tion ; hence  the  similar  phrase  to  know  like  a book  (that 
is,  know  thoroughly).— To  suit  one’s  book,  to  accord 
with  one’s  arrangements  or  wishes.— To  take  a leaf  out 
of  one’s  book,  to  follow  one’s  example.— Without  book. 

(а)  By  memory ; without  reading ; without  notes  : as,  a 
sermon  delivered  without  book. 

His  writing  is  more  then  his  reading ; for  hee  reades 
onely  what  hee  gets  without  booke. 

Bp.  Earle , Micro-cosmograpliie,  A Young  Rawe  Preacher. 

(б)  Without  authority : as,  something  asserted  without 
book. 

book  (buk),  v.  [<  ME.  bohen,  < book,  n. ; cf. 
AS.  bdeian,  give  by  charter  (=  OFries.  bold  a = 
Icel.  boka),  < boc,  book,  charter : see  book,  re.] 

1.  trans.  It.  To  convey  by  book  or  charter. 

It  was  an  infringement  of  the  law  to  book  family  or 
hereditary  lands.  H.  Cabot  Lodge. 

2.  To  enter,  write,  or  register  in  a book;  re- 
cord. 

Let  It  be  booked  with  the  rest  of  this  day’s  deeds. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

I always  from  my  youth  have  endeavoured  to  get  the 
rarest  secrets,  and  book  them.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  enter  in  a list ; enroll;  enlist  for  service. 

This  indeede  (Eudoxus)  hath  bene  hitherto,  and  yet  is, 

a common  order  amongest  them,  to  have  all  the  people 
booked  by  the  lordes  and  gentellmen,  but  yet  it  is  the 
woorst  order  that  ever  was  devised. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

4.  To  engage  or  secure  beforehand  by  regis- 
try or  payment,  as  a seat  in  a stage-coach  or  a 
box  at  the  opera. — 5.  To  deliver,  and  pay  for 
the  transmission  of,  as  a parcel  or  merchan- 
dise: as,  the  luggage  was  booked  through  to 
London. — 6.  To  reserve  accommodation  for ; 
receive,  and  undertake  to  forward : as,  at  that 
office  passengers  (or  parcels)  were  booked  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  [In  senses  4,  5,  and  6, 
confined  to  the  British  islands.]  — 7.  To  make 
into  a book,  as  gold-leaf,  tobacco-leaves,  etc. 
—Booked  at  last,  caught  and  disposed  of. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  register  one’s  name  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  something  in  advance ; 
put  one’s  name  down  for  something:  as,  to  book 
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REPRESENTATIVE  BOOKBINDINGS.  FROM  THE  LIBRARY  OF  ROBERT  HOE. 


I.  By  LE  GASCON.  Leone  Ebreo.  Leon  Hebrieu  de  l’Amour.  Octavo.  Lyon,  1551.  Old  French  brown 
morocco,  gilt  paneled  sides,  fleurons  in  the  corners,  center  ornaments  with  crowned  L’s  and  crowned  interlaced 
A’s,  gilt  back  and  edges.  Bound  for  King  Louis  XIII.  and  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  by  Le  Gascon;  initials 
HD  in  the  center  of  the  covers,  probably  added  at  a later  date.  From  the  library  of  H.  Bordes. 

II.  By  CLOVIS  EVE.  Strada  (Iacobus  de).  Epitome  du  Thresor  des  Antiquitez,  traduit  par  lean  Louveau 
d’Orleans.  Quarto.  Lyon,  1553.  Old  French  brown  morocco,  the  sides  tooled  and  gilt  in  compartments  formed 
by  interlacings,  the  spaces  occupied  by  leaf  sprays  and  arabesques,  gilt  edges.  By  Clovis  Eve.  Fine  specimen 
from  the  Beckford  Library. 

III.  A GROLIER  BINDING.  Pontanus  (Joannes  Jovianus).  Amorum  libri  II.,  etc.  Octavo.  Venetiis, 
1518.  From  the  library  of  Grolier.  Bound  in  contemporary  brown  morocco,  the  sides  elegantly  tooled  and  gilt 
in  a geometrical  interlaced  pattern  with  arabesques ; on  the  center  of  the  front  cover  the  title  of  the  book  printed 
in  gold  capitals,  and  on  the  lower  part  the  name  “Io.  Grolierii  et  Amicorum”;  on  the  lower  cover  there  have 
been  added,  probably  by  another  owner,  two  crescents  painted  in  white  and  red. 

IV.  By  ROGER-PAYNE.  Anacreon.  Sexto-decimo.  Parmse,  1791.  Old  English  red  straight-grain 
morocco,  large  grape-vine  wreaths  exquisitely  tooled  and  gilt  on  the  sides,  corner  ornaments  of  pointille,  etc., 
gilt  tooled  back,  morocco  joints,  gilt  edges.  By  Roger-Payne. 

V.  By  PADELOUP.  Heures.  Duodecimo.  Paris,  1761.  Old  French  green  morocco,  the  sides  with 
mosaic  ornaments  in  red  and  citron  morocco  elaborately  tooled  and  gilt,  pointille  ground;  on  the  center  of  the 
front  cover  an  oval  miniature  painting  representing  St.  Peter.  By  Padeloup.  Remarkable  specimen. 

VI.  By  MONNIER.  Kempis  (Thomas  A).  Limitation  de  Jesus-Christ.  Octavo.  Paris,  1690.  Old  French 
citron  morocco,  the  sides  and  back  worked  in  a mosaic  in  red,  green,  ivory,  and  dark  brown  morocco  with  gilt 
toolings.  One  of  the  finest  bindings  executed  by  Monnier,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  its  curious  effects. 
The  mosaic  designs  represent  personages  in  Chinese  costume  among  pagodas,  flowers,  and  animals,  including 
a parrot,  a dog,  and  a camel  led  by  a negro. 

VII.  Probably  by  CHARLES  MEARNE.  Liturgie  (La).  Duodecimo.  Londres,  1678.  Contemporary 
English  red  morocco,  the  sides  entirely  tooled  and  gilt  with  pointelle  in  the  manner  of  Le  Gascon,  central  and 
lateral  inlays  of  olive,  green,  and  citron  morocco,  outlined  in  gold,  gilt  tooled  back,  gilt  edges.  Probably  by 
Charles  Mearne. 

VIII.  By  COBDEN-SANDERSON.  Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  Maud.  Duodecimo.  London,  1855. 
Crimson  levant  morocco,  sides  and  back  covered  with  rich  tooling  of  roses  and  leaves,  foliage  inside  borders; 
foliage  gauffred  edges.  By  Cobden-Sanderson,  signed  “ 18  C.  S.  90.”  An  early  and  exquisite  specimen. 

IX.  By  TRAUTZ-BAUZONNET.  Recueil  General  des  Caquets  de  l’Accouchee.  Octavo.  Paris,  1623. 
Orange  levant  morocco,  the  sides  and  back  covered  with  mosaic  compartments  in  red  and  blue,  exquisitely  tooled 
and  gilt  doublure  of  blue  levant,  wide  gilt  tooled  dentelle  borders,  gilt  edges.  By  Trautz-Bauzonnet.  This 
is  No.  18  of  the  twenty-two  mosaic  bindings  by  Trautz-Bauzonnet,  and  especially  interesting  on  account  of  the 
design,  which  was  never  repeated.  It  was  executed  in  1876.  From  the  library  of  Eugene  Paillet,  with  his 
autograph  signature. 

X.  XVII.  CENTURY  DUTCH  BINDING.  Testament  (Het  Nieuwe)  onses  Heeren  Iesu  Christi.  Octavo. 
Middelburch,  1617.  Seventeenth  century  Dutch  binding  in  purple  silk,  borders  of  flowers  embroidered  in  colored 
silks  and  gold  thread  on  the  sides,  corner  pieces  of  gold  thread  and  pearls,  with  a medallion  containing  a repre- 
sentation of  Faith  on  the  front  cover  in  fine  needlework;  large  fleurons  on  the  back  in  gold  thread  and  pearls; 
gauffred  gilt  edges. 

XI.  A MAIOLI  BINDING.  Procopius.  De  Bello  Persico.  Small  folio.  Romas,  1509.  From  the  Maioli 
Library.  Bound  in  old  Italian  calf,  the  sides  in  compartments  formed  by  bands  painted  black  and  silver  and 
outlined  in  gold,  filled  in  with  gilt  scrolls  and  arabesques,  some  painted  red  and  silver,  the  ground  of  the  central 
compartment  covered  by  a thick  pointille  of  gold,  the  title  of  the  work  in  the  center  of  the  front  cover,  and  the 
inscription  “Tho.  Maioli  et  Amicorum”  at  the  bottom.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  executed  for 
Maioli. 

XII.  CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN  BINDING.  Herrmann  (M.  K.).  Unterhaltungen  eines  Christen  mit 
Gott  und  seinen  Heiligen.  Duodecimo.  Augsburg,  eighteenth  century.  Contemporary  German  binding  in  red 
straight-grain  morocco,  ornamental  silver  frames  of  openwork  on  both  sides,  and  center  ornaments,  the  one 
on  the  front  cover  representing  the  Crucifixion;  ornamental  silver  piece  on  the  back,  Abraham  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  son;  silver  clasps,  gilt  edges. 
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for  the  play;  I booked  through  to  London. 
[Great  Britain.]  — 2.  In  Scotland,  to  register 
in  the  Session  record  as  a preliminary  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  banns  of  marriage, 
book-account  (buk ' a-kount"),  re.  1.  An  ac- 
count or  register  of  debt  or  credit  in  a book. 
— 2.  Specifically,  in  bookkeeping  by  double  en- 
try, an  account  showing  the  transactions  of  a 
merchant  in  regard  to  some  particular  com- 
modity or  branch  of  trade  placed  under  a head- 
ing such  as  “stock,”  “ cotton,”  etc.,  and  not 
referred  to  a person  with  whom  they  may  have 
been  effected. 

bookbinder  (buk ' bin  " der),  n.  [<  ME.  book- 
bynder;  < book  -1-  binder .]  1.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  the  bidding  of  books. — 2.  A binder 
for  preserving  loose  printed  sheets,  etc.  See 
binder,  8 — Bookbinders’  cloth.  See  cloth. 
bookbindery  (biik'bin,/der-i),  n. ; pi.  bookbind- 
eries  (-iz).  A place  where  books  are  bound, 
bookbinding  (buk'bm,/ding),  n.  The  opera- 
tion of  binding  books ; the  process  of  securing 
the  sheets  of  a book  within  a permanent  casing 
of  bookbinders’  board  and  leather  or  cloth,  or 
other  suitable  materials,  covering  the  sides  and 
back,  and  jointed  at  their  junction. 
bookcase1  (buk'kas),  ».  A case  with  shelves 
for  holding  books. 

book-casen  (buk'kas),  n.  In  law,  a case  stated 
or  mentioned  in  legal  works ; a recorded  case ; 
a precedent. 

book-clamp  (buk'klamp),  n.  1.  A book- 
binder’s vise  for  holding  books  in  the  process  of 
binding. — 2.  A device  for  carrying  books,  con- 
sisting generally  of  two  narrow  pieces  of  wood 
or  iron,  connected  by  cords  attached  to  a han- 
dle. The  books  are  placed  between  the  pieces,  and  when 
the  handle  is  turned  the  cords  are  tightened  and  the  books 
secured. 

book-debt  (buk'det),  re.  A debt  standing 
against  a person  in  an  account-book, 
bookery  (buk'er-i),  to.  ; pi.  bookeries  (-iz).  [< 

book  + -ery.]  1.  A collection  of  books. 

The  Abb6  Morellet  . . . lias  a bookery  in  such  elegant 
order  that  people  beg  to  go  and  see  it. 

Mine.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  VI.  346. 

2.  Study  of  or  passion  for  books. 

Let  them  that  mean  by  bookish  business 
To  earn  their  bread,  or  hopen  to  profess 
Their  hard  got  skill,  let  them  alone,  for  me, 

Busy  their  brains  with  deeper  bookery. 

Bp.  Hall , Satires,  II.  ii.  28. 

[Rare  in  both  uses.] 

book-fair  (biik'far),  n.  A fair  or  market  for 
books.  The  most  noted  book-fairs  are  those  of  Leipsic 
in  Saxony,  which  occur  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  at 
which  many  other  objects  of  commerce  are  disposed  of  be- 
sides books. 

book-fold  (buk'fold),  to.  A piece  of  muslin 
containing  24  yards. 

book-formed  (buk'fdrmd),  a.  Having  the 
mind  trained  or  formed  by  the  study  of  books ; 
imbued  with  learning.  [Rare.] 

With  every  table-wit  and  book-formed  sage.  J.  Baillie. 

bookfult  (buk'ful),  a.  [<  book  + -fid,  1.]  Full 
of  book-knowledge ; stuffed  with  ideas  gleaned 
from  books. 

The  bookfid  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 

With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head. 

Pope , Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  612. 

bookful  (buk'ful),  to.  [<  book  + -fid,  2.]  As 
much  as  a book  contains.  Cowper. 
book-bolder  (buk'hol"der),  to.  If.  The  prompt- 
er at  a theater. 

They  are  out  of  their  parts,  sure : it  may  be  'tis  the 
book-holder’ 8 fault ; I’ll  go  see. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  ii.  2. 

2.  A reading-desk  or  other  device  for  support- 
ing a book  while  open. 

book-hunter  (buk'hun//t6r),  m.  An  eager  col- 
lector of  books ; especially,  one  who  seeks  old 
and  rare  books  and  editions  ; a bibliophile, 
booking-clerk  (biik'ing-klerk), ».  The  clerk  or 
official  who  has  charge  of  a register  or  book  of 
entry;  specifically,  in  Great  Britain,  a ticket- 
clerk  at  a railway-station,  theater,  etc. 
booking-machine  (buk'ing-ma-shen"),  TO.  An 
apparatus  for  making  tobacco-leaves  into  pack- 
ages called  books. 

booking-office  (buk'ing-of // is),  to.  In  Great 
Britain,  an  office  where  applications,  etc.,  are 
received  and  entered  in  a book ; specifically, 
the  office  in  connection  with  a railway,  theater, 
etc.,  where  tickets  are  sold,  or  applications  for 
them  registered. 

bookish  (buk'ish),  a.  [<  book  + Ash1.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  books ; literary:  as,  “ book- 
ish skill,”  Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  II.  ii.  19. — 2.  Given 
to  reading;  fond  of  study;  hence,  more  ac- 
40 
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quainted  with  books  than  with  men ; familiar 
with  books,  but  not  with  practical  life : as,  “ a 
bookish  man,”  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  482. — 
3.  Learned;  stilted;  pedantic:  applied  either 
to  individuals  or  to  diction:  as,  a bookish  ex- 
pression. 

bookishly  (buk'ish-li),  ado.  In  a bookish  man- 
ner or  way ; studiously ; pedantically. 

She  [Christina  of  Sweden]  was  bookishly  given. 

Lord  Thurlow,  State  Papers,  ii.  104. 

bookishness  (buk'ish-nes),  ».  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  bookish. 

The  language  of  high  life  has  always  tended  to  simpli- 
city and  the  vernacular  ideal,  recoiling  from  every  mode 
of  bookishness.  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

bookkeeper  (buk'ke,/per),  TO.  One  who  keeps 
accounts ; one  whose  occupation  is  to  make  a 
formal  balanced  record  of  pecuniary  transac- 
tions in  account-books. 

bookkeeping  (buk ' ke " ping),  re.  The  art  of 
recording  pecuniary  transactions  in  a regular 
and  systematic  manner ; the  art  of  keeping  ac- 
counts in  such  a manner  as  to  give  a permanent 
record  of  business  transactions  from  which  the 
true  state  or  histoiy  of  one’s  pecuniary  affairs 
or  mercantile  dealings  may  at  any  time  be  as- 
certained. Properly  kept  hooks  show  what  a merchant 
lias,  what  he  owes,  and  what  is  owing  to  him,  as  well  as 
what  sums  he  has  received  and  paid,  the  losses  he  has  in- 
curred, etc.  Books  are  kept  according  to  one  of  two  chief 
methods,  viz. , by  single  or  by  double  entry.  The  former 
is  more  simple  and  less  perfect  than  the  latter,  and  is  now 
in  use  chiefly  in  retail  business.  In  bookkeeping  by  single 
entry,  three  books,  a day-book,  a cash-book,  and  a ledger, 
are  commonly  used,  but  the  essential  book  is  the  ledger, 
containing  accounts  under  the  names  of  the  persons  with 
whom  a trader  deals,  goods  or  money  received  from  any 
one  of  them  being  entered  on  one  side  of  the  account, 
called  the  credit  side,  and  goods  sold  or  money  paid  to 
that  person  being  entered  on  the  opposite  or  debit  side  of 
the  account.  In  bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  the  ledger 
accounts  are  of  two  kinds,  personal  accounts  such  as  those 
just  described,  and  book-accounts,  in  which  the  commod- 
ities dealt  in  are  made  the  subjects  of  separate  accounts, 
and  have  a debit  and  a credit  side,  as  in  personal  accounts. 
Thus,  if  a trader  purchase  100  bales  of  cotton  from  A.  B., 
the  account  in  the  ledger  headed  A.  B.  is  credited  with  100 
bales  of  cotton,  so  much,  while  the  account  headed  Cotton 
is  debited  with  the  same  quantity  and  amount ; should  the 
trader  sell  10  bales  to  C.  D.,  the  account  headed  C.  D.  is 
debited  with  10  bales  at  so  much,  and  the  account  headed 
Cotton  is  credited  with  10  bales ; and  so  on.  These  book- 
accounts  are  based  on  the  principle  that  all  money  and  ar- 
ticles received  become  debtors  to  him  from  whom  or  to 
that  for  which  they  are  received,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
those  who  receive  money  or  goods  from  us  become  debtors 
to  cash  or  to  the  goods.  In  this  way  every  transaction  is 
entered  in  the  ledger  on  the  creditor  side  of  one  account 
and  on  the  debtor  side  of  another.  The  books  used  in 
double  entry  vary  in  number  and  arrangement  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  manner  of  recording 
the  facts.  Transactions  as  they  take  place  from  day  to 
day  are  generally  recorded  in  such  books  as  the  stock- 
book,  cash-book,  bill-book,  invoice-book,  and  sales-book,  or 
they  may  all  be  recorded  in  order  in  a waste<book  or  day- 
book. Upon  these  books  or  additional  documents  are 
based  the  journal  and  ledger.  The  former  contains  a 
periodical  abstract  of  all  the  transactions  recorded  in 
the  subordinate  books  or  in  documents  not  entered  in 
these,  classified  into  debits  and  credits,  while  the  latter 
contains  an  abstract  of  all  the  entries  made  in  the  former, 
classified  under  the  heads  of  their  respective  accounts. 

book-knowledge  (buk'nol//ej),  n.  Knowledge 
gained  by  reading  books,  in  distinction  from 
that  obtained  through  observation  and  expe- 
rience. 

bookland  (btik'land),  re.  [Also  bockland,  often 
cited  in  the  old  legal  form  bocland,  < AS.  boc- 
land,  < boc,  charter,  book,  + land,  land.]  In 
old  Eng.  law,  charter  land,  held  by  deed  under 
certain  rents  and  free  services;  free  socage 
land.  This  species  of  tenure  has  given  rise  to 
the  modem  freeholds. 

The  title  to  hoc-land  was  based  upon  the  possession  of  a 
boc,  or  written  grant. 

D.  W.  Boss,  German  Land-holding,  Notes,  p.  170. 

This  process  of  turning  public  property  into  private 
went  on  largely  in  later  times.  The  alienation  was  now 
commonly  made  by  a document  in  writing,  under  the  sig- 
natures of  the  King  and  his  Witan ; land  so  granted  was 
therefore  said  to  be  booked  to  the  grantee,  and  was  known 
as  bookland.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq. , I.  64. 

book-learned  (buk'ler,/ned),  a.  [<  book  + 
learned;  of.  ME.  bok-ilered,  book-tanght:  see 
lean.’]  Versed  in  books;  acquainted  with 
books  and  literature ; hence,  better  acquainted 
with  books  than  with  men  and  the  common 
concerns  of  life ; bookish. 

Whate’er  these  book-learned  blockheads  say, 

Solon’s  the  veriest  fool  in  all  the  play.  Dryden. 

book-learning  (buk'ler','ning),  ».  Learning 
acquired  by  reading ; acquaintance  with  books 
and  literature : generally  opposed  to  knowledge 
gained  from  experience  of  men  and  things. 

Neither  does  it  so  much  require  book-learning  and  schol- 
arship as  good  natural  sense,  to  distinguish  true  and  false. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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bookless  (bfikTes),  a.  [<  book  + -fcs,s.]  With- 
out books  or  book-knowledge  ; unlearned. 

The  bookless,  sauntering  youth.  Somekville,  The  Chace,  i. 
booklet  (buk'let),  to.  [<  book  + dim.  -let.']  A 
little  book. 

Little  paper-covered  booklets.  The  Century,  XXV.  244. 
book-lore  (buk'lor),  TO.  Book-learning;  know- 
ledge gained  from  books. 

book-louse  (buk'lous),  n.  A minute  corroden- 
tian  insect  of  the  family  Psocidee,  distinguished 
by  having  the  tarsi  composed  of  only  two  or 
three  joints,  and  the  posterior  wings  smaller 
than  the  anterior.  Atropus  pulsatorius  is  destitute  of 
wings,  and  is  very  destructive  to  old  books,  especially  in 
damp  places,  and  to  collections  of  dried  plants,  etc. 

book-madness  (buk'mad/,nes),  to.  A rage  for 
possessing  books ; bibliomania, 
book-maker  (buk'ma/'ker),  re.  It.  A printer 
and  binder  of  books. — 2.  One  who  writes  and 
publishes  books;  especially,  a mere  compiler. 

An  outsider  whose  knowledge  of  Dai  Nippon  is  derived 
from  our  old  text-books  and  cyclopaedias,  or  from  non- 
resident book-makers,  may  be  so  far  dazed  as  to  imagine 
the  J apanese  demigods  in  statecraft,  even  as  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  make  them  all  princes. 

IF.  E.  Griffis,  in  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  283. 
3.  One  who  makes  a book  (see  book , n.,  9)  on 
a race  or  other  doubtful  event;  a professional 
betting  man.  See  extract. 

In  betting  there  are  two  parties — one  called  “layers,”  as 
the  book-makers  are  termed,  and  the  others  “backers,”  in 
which  class  may  be  included  owners  of  horses  as  well  as 
the  public.  The  backer  takes  the  odds  which  the  book- 
maker \a,y  a against  a horse,  the  former  speculating  upon  the 
success  of  the  animal,  the  latter  upon  its  defeat ; and  tak- 
ing the  case  of  Cremorne  for  the  Derby  of  1872,  just  before 
the  race,  the  book-maker  would  have  laid  3 to  1,  or  perhaps 
£1000  to  £300  against  him,  by  which  transaction,  if  the 
horse  won,  as  he  did,  the  backer  would  win  £1000  for 
risking  £300,  and  the  book-maker  lose  the  £1000  which  he 
risked  to  win  the  smaller  sum.  At  first  sight  this  may  ap- 
pear an  act  of  very  questionable  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
book-maker;  but  really  it  is  not  so;  because,  so  far  from 
running  a greater  risk  than  the  backer,  he  runs  less,  inas- 
much as  it  is  his  plan  to  lay  the  same  amount  (£1000) 
against  every  horse  in  the  race,  and  as  there  can  be  but 
one  winner,  he  would  in  all  probability  receive  more  than 
enough  money  from  the  many  losers  to  pay  the  stated  sum 
of  £1000  which  the  chances  are  he  has  laid  against  the  one 
winner,  whichever  it  is.  Eng.  Encyc. 

book-making  (bak'nia/king),  to.  1.  The  busi- 
ness of  printing  and  binding  books. — 2.  The 
writing  and  publishing  of  books ; the  act  of 
compiling  books. — 3.  The  act  or  practice  of 
making  a book  on  a race  or  other  doubtful 
event.  See  extract  under  book-maker,  3. 
bookman  (buk'man),  «.;  pi.  bookmen  (-men). 
[AS.  *bocman  in  fief.  1 ; < boc,  book,  charter,  + 
man,  man.]  If.  In  old  Eng.  law,  one  who  held 
bookland. — 2.  A studious  or  learned  man;  a 
scholar;  a student;  hence,  one  who  is  more 
familiar  with  books  than  with  men  and  things. 
You  two  are  bookmen : can  you  tell  by  your  wit 
What  was  a month  old  at  Cain’s  birth  that’s  not  five  weeks 
old  yet?  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2. 

There  be  some  clergymen  who  are  mere  book-men. 

George  Eliot , Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  3. 
book-mark  (buk'mark),  to.  A ribbon  or  other 
device  placed  between  the  pages  of  a book,  to 
mark  a place  where  reading  is  to  begin,  or  to 
which  reference  is  to  be  made, 
bookmatet  (buk'mat),  re.  A schoolfellow;  a 
fellow-student:  as,  “the  prince  and  his  book- 
mates,”  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1. 
bookmonger  (buk'mung//ger),  re.  A dealer  in 
books. 

book-muslin  (buk'muz//lin),  n.  A fine  kind  of 
transparent  muslin  having  a stiff  or  elastic  fin- 
ish : so  called  from  being  folded  in  book  form, 
book-name  (buk'nam),  re.  In  cool,  and  hot.,  a 
name  (other  than  the  technical  name)  of  an 
animal  or  plant  found  only  in  scientific  trea- 
tises— that  is,  not  in  use  as  a vernacular  name. 
If1  is  often  a mere  adaptation  of  the  Latin  or  technical 
term,  as  paradoxure  for  an  animal  of  the  genus  Para- 
doxurus. 

book-notice  (buk'n6//tis),  re.  A short  notice  or 
review  of  a book  in  a magazine  or  newspaper, 
book-oath  (buk'oth),  TO.  An  oath  made  on  the 
Bible ; a Bible-oath. 

I put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oatli;  deny  it,  if  thou  canst. 

Shale.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 
book-plate  (biik'plat),  to.  A label,  bearing  a 
name,  crest,  monogram,  or  other  design,  pasted 
in  or  on  a book  to  indicate  its  ownership,  its 
position  in  a library,  etc. 

The  book-plates  described  by  W.  M.  M.  are  those  of  the 
libraries  founded  by  Dr.  Bray  in  his  lifetime  and  by  the 
“Associates  of  Dr.  Bray”  since  his  death. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  152. 

book-post  (buk'post),  to.  An  arrangement  in 
the  British  postal  service  by  which  hooks  and 
printed  matter  other  than  newspapers,  as  well 
as  manuscripts  intended  for  publication,  are 


book-post 

conveyed  at  reduced  rates  of  postage,  when  the 
wrappers  are  left  open  at  the  ends, 
book-rack  (bijk'rak),  re.  A rack  or  frame  for 
supporting  an  open  book,  or  for  holding  a num- 
ber of  books. 

book-scorpion  (buk'skdr'-pi-on),  re.  A small 
arachnidan  of  the  genus  Chelifer;  a little  false 
scorpion,  found  in  old  books  and  dark  musty 
places.  Chelifer  cancroides , scarcely  a twelfth  of  au 
inch  long,  and  dark-reddish  in  appearance,  is  an  example, 
bookseller  (buk'seFer),  re.  A person  who  car- 
ries on  the  business  of  selling  books, 
bookselling  (buk'seFing),  re.  The  business  of 
selling  books. 

book-shop  (buk' shop),  re.  A book-store, 
book-slide  (buk'slid),  re.  Same  as  book-tray. 
book-stall  (buk'stal),  re.  A stand  or  stall  on 
which  books,  generally  second-hand,  are  dis- 
played for  sale. 

book-stand  (buk'stand),  re.  1.  A stand  or  sup- 
port to  hold  books  for  reading  or  reference. — 
2.  A stand  or  frame  for  containing  books  of- 
fered for  sale  on  the  streets,  etc. — 3.  A set  of 
shelves  for  books. 

book-stone  (buk'ston),  re.  Same  as  bibliolite. 
book-store  (buk'stor),  n.  A store  or  shop  where 
books  are  sold.  [U.  S.] 

book-trade  (buk'trad),  re.  1 . The  buying  and 
selling  of  books ; the  business  of  printing  and 
publishing  books. — 2.  Those,  collectively,  who 
are  engaged  in  this  business, 
book-tray  (buk'tra),  re.  A board  for  holding 
books,  made  generally  of  some  cabinet-wood, 
with  sliding  ends,  often  richly  ornamented. 
Also  called  book-slide. 

book-trimmer  (buk'trim//er),  re.  A machine 
for  squaring  the  edges  of  unbound  books, 
book-work  (buk'werk),  re.  1.  The  study  of 
text-books,  as  distinguished  from  experimental 
studies,  or  from  instruction  imparted  by  lec- 
tures.— 2.  In  printing,  work  on  books  and 
pamphlets,  as  distinguished  from  newspaper- 
work  and  job-work. 

book-worm  (buk 'worm),  n.  1 . A name  given 
to  the  larvae  of  various  insects,  which  gnaw  and 
injure  books,  but  particularly  to  those  of  two 
species  of  small  beetles,  Anobium  ( Sitodrepa ) 
paniceum  and  Ptinus  brunneus,  belonging  to  the 
family  PtinidcE.  They  infest  old,  unused  books,  work- 


Book-worm  Beetles. 

a,  Sitodrepa  panicea;  b,  enlarged  antenna  of  same;  c,  Ptinus 
brunneus.  (Vertical  lines  show  natural  sizes. ) 


ing  chiefly  in  the  leather  binding,  but  also  riddling  the 
leaves  with  small  holes.  The  larvte  of  both  species  are 
closely  similar,  being  cylindrical  and  curved  like  those  of 
snout-beetles,  but  furnished  with  well-developed  legs,  and 
with  rather  long,  sparse  pubescence.  In  the  imago  state, 
however,  the  species  are  readily  distinguished,  P.  brun- 
neus being  much  more  slender  in  every  respect  than  A. 
paniceum. 

2.  A person  closely  addicted  to  study;  one  de- 
voted to  the  reading  of  or  to  research  in  books: 
as,  “these  poring  book-worms,”  Tatter,  No.  278. 
[In  this  sense  more  commonly  as  one  word.]u 

Though  I be  no  book-worm,  nor  one  that  deals  by  art,  to 
give  you  rhetoric.  B.  Jonsm,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

Instead  of  Man  Thinking,  we  have  the  bookworm. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  77. 
bookwright  (buk'rit),  n.  A writer  of  books; 
an  author : a term  expressive  of  slight  dispar- 
agement. 

In  London,  at  this  moment,  any  young  man  of  real 
power  will  find  friends  enough  and  too  many  among  his 
fellow  bookwrights.  Kingsley , Two  Years  Ago,  xi. 

bool1  (bol),  n.  [Sc.  form  of  bowl2.]  1.  A bowl 
used  in  bowling. — 2.  A marble  used  by  boys 
in  play. — 3.  pi.  The  game  of  bowls. 
bool2,  n.  See  bold. 

Boole’s  canon.  See  canon. 
booleyt,  re.  See  booly. 

Boolian  (bo'li-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Relating  to 
the  mathematician  George  Boole  (1815-64),  the 
author  of  a system  of  algebraic  notation  for 
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the  solution  of  logical  problems Boolian  alge- 

bra.  See  algebra. 

n.  n.  An  expression  of  logical  algebra,  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  Boole’s  system,  with  modi- 
fied addition,  and  stating  a relation  between 
certain  individual  objects,  without  indicating 
how  those  objects  are  to  be  chosen, 
boolyf,  n.  [Also  written  holey,  boly,X  Ir.  buaile 
= Gael,  buaile , a fold,  place  for  milking  cows. 
Cf.  Ir.  buailidh  = Gael,  bualaidh , a cow-house, 
ox-stall  (cf.  equiv.  L.  bovile ),  < Ir.  Gael,  bo  = 
E.  cow !.]  Formerly,  in  Ireland:  (a)  A place  of 
shelter  for  cattle.  ( b ) A company  of  people 

and  their  cattle  that  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  pasture. 

This  keeping  of  cowes  is  of  it  selfe  a verye  idle  life,  and 
a fitt  nurserye  for  a tlieefe.  For  which  cause  ye  remem- 
ber that  I disliked  the  Irish  manner  of  keeping  Bolyes 
in  Sommer  upon  the  mountaynes  and  living  after  that 
savadge  sorte.  Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

boom1  (bom),  v . i.  [An  imitative  word,  a re- 
vival of  ME.  bummen , mod.  E.  bum1,  in  its  orig. 
sound  (ME.  u usually  represented  the  sound 
now  indicated  by  oo  long  or  short) : see  bum1, 
bomb1,  bomb2,  bump1,  bumble,  etc.,  and  cf. 
boom 3.]  To  make  a deep,  hollow,  continued 
sound.  ( a ) To  buzz,  hum,  or  drone,  as  a bee  or  beetle. 
At  eve  the  beetle  boometh 
Athwart  the  thicket  lone. 

Tennyson,  Claribel. 

(&)  To  drum  or  cry,  as  a bittern. 

And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  31. 

(c)  To  roar,  rumble,’  or  reverberate,  as  distant  guns. 

The  sound  of  the  musket- volley  ing  booms  into  the  far 
dining  rooms  of  the  Chauss^e  d’Antin. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  iv.  3. 

( d ) To  roar,  as  waves  when  they  rush  with  violence  upon 
the  shore,  or  as  a river  during  a freshet,  or  as  a ship  when 
rushing  along  before  a fair  wind  under  a press  of  sail. 

She  comes  booming  down  before  the  wind.  Totten. 

boom1  (bom),  n.  [<  Boom1,  «.]  A deep,  hollow, 
continued  sound,  (a)  A buzzing,  humming,  or  dron- 
ing, as  of  a bee  or  beetle,  (b)  The  cry  of  the  bittern,  (c) 
A roaring,  rumbling,  or  reverberation,  as  of  distant  guns. 

Meantime  came  up  the  boom  of  cannon,  slowly  receding 
in  the  same  direction.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  The  Color  Guard,  vi. 
(<f)  A roaring,  implying  also  a rushing  with  violence,  as  of 
waves. 

There  is  one  in  the  chamber,  as  in  the  grave,  for  whom 
the  boom  of  the  wave  has  no  sound,  and  the  march  of  the 
+deep  no  tide.  Bulwer. 

boom2  (bom),  re.  [A  naut.  word  of  D.  origin, 
< D.  boom  = LG.  boom,  a tree,  beam,  bar,  pole, 
= Sw.  Dan.  bom,  a bar,  rail,  perch,  boom,  = 
Norw.  bomm,  bumm,  bmtib  (according  to  Aasen 
from  LG.  or  D.),  a har,  boom,  = G.  baum,  a 
tree,  beam,  bar,  boom,  =E.  beam,  q.  v.]  1. 

A long  pole  or  spar  used  to  extend  the  foot  of 
certain  sails  of  a ship:  as,  the  main -boom,  jib- 
boom,  studdingsail-ftoorei.—  2.  A strong  harrier, 
as  of  beams,  or  an  iron  chain  or  cable  fastened 
to  spars,  extended  across  a river  or  the  mouth 
of  a harbor,  to  prevent  an  enemy’s  ships  from 
passing. — 3.  A chain  of  floating  logs  fastened 
together  at  the  ends  and  stretched  across  a 
river,  etc.,  to  stop  floating  timber.  [U.  S.]  — 
4.  A pole  set  up  as  a mark  to  direct  seamen 
howto  keep  the  channel  in  shallow  water. — 5. 
pi.  A space  in  a vessel’s  waist  used  for  stowing 
boats  and  spare  spars — Bentinck  boom.  See  ben- 
tinck. — Fore-boom,  an  old  name  for  the  jib-boom;  the 
boom  of  a fore-and-aft  foresail. — Guess-warp  boom.  See 
guess-warp.— Ringtail  boom.  See  ringtail. 
boom2  (bom),  v.  t.  [=  D.  boomen,  push  with  a 
pole,  < boom , a pole,  boom:  see  boom 2,  re.  Cf. 
beam,  v.]  1.  To  shove  with  a boom  or  spar. — 

2.  To  drive  or  guide  (logs)  down  a stream  with 
a boom  or  pole. — 3.  To  pen  or  confine  (logs) 
with  a boom. — To  boom  off,  to  shove  (a  vessel  orboat) 
away  with  spars. 

boom3  (bom),  v.  [A  recent  American  use,  ori- 
ginating in  the  West,  and  first  made  familiar  in 
1878 ; a particular  application  of  boom1,  v.  i., 
( d ) (with  ref.  also  to  boom1,  ».,  (d)),  from  the 
thought  of  sudden  and  rapid  motion  with  a 
roaring  and  increasing  sound.  In  later  use 
some  assume  also  an  allusion  to  boom 2,  ».,  3. 
When  a boom  of  logs  breaks,  the  logs  rush 
with  violence  down  the  stream,  and  are  then 
said  to  he  “booming”;  but  this  appears  to  he 
the  ordinary  ppr.  adj.  booming,  roaring,  rush- 
ing with  violence,  and  to  have  no  connection 
with  boom2,  re.  or  p.]  I.  intrans.  To  go  on  with 
a rush;  become  suddenly  active ; be  “lively,” 
as  business;  be  prosperous  or  flourishing.  [The 
earliest  instance  of  the  word  in  this  sense  appears  to  be  in 
the  following  passage : 

“ The  Republicans  of  every  other  State  are  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  The  fact  is,  the  Grant  movement  [for  a 
third  term  of  the  presidency]  is  booming." 

J.  B.  McCullagh,  in  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  July  18, 1878. 
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Air.  McCullagh,  in  a letter  to  one  of  the  editors  of  this 
Dictionary,  says : “ I cannot  explain  how  I came  to  use  it, 
except  that,  while  on  the  gunboats  on  the  Mississippi  river 
during  the  war,  I used  to  hear  the  pilots  say  of  the  river, 
when  rising  rapidly  and  overflowing  its  banks,  that  it  (the 
river)  was  ‘booming.’  The  idea  I wished  to  convey  was 
that  the  Grant  movement  was  rising  — swelling,  etc.  The 
word  seemed  to  be  a good  one  to  the  ear,  and  I kept  it  up. 
It  was  generally  adopted  about  a year  afterward.  I used 
it  as  a noun  after  a while,  and  spoke  of  ‘the  Grant  boom.’  ”] 

They  all  say  that  one  railroad  spoils  a town,  two  bring 
it  to  par  again,  and  three  make  it  boom. 

E.  Marston,  Frank’s  Ranche,  p.  36. 

ii.  trans.  To  bring  into  prominence  or  public 
notice  by  calculated  means ; push  with  vigor 
or  spirit : as,  to  boom  a commercial  venture,  or 
the  candidacy  of  an  aspirant  for  office. 
boom3  (bom),  n.  [<  boomZ  v.]  A sudden  in- 
crease of  activity;  a rush.  Specifically—  (a)  In 
politics,  a movement  seeming,  or  meant  to  seem,  spon- 
taneous in  favor  of  a candidate  for  office,  or  in  behalf  of 
some  cause.  (&)  In  com.,  a sudden  and  great  increase  of 
business ; a rapid  advance  of  prices : as,  a boom  in  real 
estate ; a boom  in  petroleum.  [U.  S.] 

Capital  was  enticed  thither  [to  New  Mexico]  for  invest- 
ment, and  a great  number  of  enterprises  sprang  up  in  al- 
most every  dii-ection.  The  boom,  however,  fell  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  arose.  The  Nation,  Jan.  28,  1886. 

boomage  (bo'maj),  re.  [<  boom'2  + -age.']  1. 

Naut.,  a duty  levied  as  a composition  for  harbor- 
dues,  anchorage,  and  soundage. — 2.  Compensa- 
tion or  toll  for  the  use  of  a boom,  or  for  the 
service  rendered  by  the  owner  of  a boom  in 
receiving,  handling,  driving,  and  assorting  logs 
floating  in  a stream.  [U.  S.] 
boom-boat  (bom'bot),  re.  One  of  the  boats 
stowed  in  the  booms.  See  boom 2,  ».,  5. 
boOm-COVer  (b6m'kuv//er),  re.  Naut.,  the  large 
tarpaulin  used  to  cover  over  the  space  where 
the  boom-boats  and  booms  are  stowed. 
boomer1  (bo'mer),  re.  [Appar.  in  ref.  to  the 
sound  made  by  the  animal ; < boom1  4-  -er1.] 
1 . In  Australia,  a name  of  the  male  of  a species 
of  kangaroo. — 2.  A name  of  the  showt’l  or 
mountain  beaver,  Haplodon  rufus  or  Aplodontia 

Jeporina.  See  cut  under  Haplodon Mountain 

boomer,  the  common  red  squirrel.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
boomer2  (bo'mer),  re.  [<  boom 3 + -er1.]  One 
who  booms ; one  who  starts  and  keeps  up  an 
agitation  in  favor  of  any  project  or  person ; 
one  who  assists  in  the  organization  or  further- 
ance of  a boom.  [U.  S.] 

The  Federal  Government  holds  them  [the  reservations 
in  the  Indian  Territory]  as  a trustee  lor  the  Indians ; and 
it  will  be  a hundred  lold  better  to  let  some  acres  remain 
uncultivated  and  unoccupied  rather  than  that  all  shall  be 
given  over  to  the  rapacity  of  white  boomers. 

The  Nation,  Jan.  7, 1886. 

boomerang  (bo'me-rang),  re.  [Recently  also 
boomering,  bomerang,  bomarang  ; from  a native 
name  in  New  South  Wales;  wo-mur-rdng  and 

bumarin  are 
cited  as  abo- 
riginal names 
of  clubs.] 
1.  A mis- 
sile weapon 
of  war  and 
the  chase, 
Boomerangs.  used  by  the 

aborigines  of 

Australia,  consisting  of  a rather  flat  piece  of 
hard  wood  bent  or  curved  in  its  own  plane,  and 
from  16  inches  to  2 feet  long.  Generally,  but  not 
always,  it  is  flatter  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  In 
some  cases  the  curve  from  end  to  end  is  nearly  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  in  others  it  is  rather  an  obtuse  angle  than  a curve, 
and  in  a few  examples  there  is  a slight  reverse  curve 
toward  each  end.  In  the  hands  of  a skilful  thrower  the 
boomerang  can  be  projected  to  great  distances,  and  can  be 
made  to  ricochet  almost  at  will ; it  can  be  thrown  in  a 
curved  path,  somewhat  as  a bowl  can  be  “screwed”  or 
“twisted,”  and  it  can  be  made  to  return  to  the  thrower, 
and  strike  the  ground  behind  him.  It  is  capable  of  in- 
flicting serious  wounds. 

Hence— 2.  Figuratively,  any  plan,  measure, 
or  project  the  consequences  of  which  recoil 
upon  the  projector,  and  are  therefore  the  oppo- 
site of  those  intended  or  expected. 
booming1  (bo'ming),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  boom1, 
v.]  The  act  of  making  a deep,  hollow,  contin- 
ued sound,  or  the  sound  itself.  (a)  a buzzing  or 
droning,  as  of  a bee  or  beetle,  (b)  The  crying  of  a bittern. 

The  marsh-bittern’s  weird  booming,  the  drumming  of 
the  capercailzie.  P.  Jlobinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  56. 
(c)  A roaring  or  reverberating^  as  of  distant  guns,  (d)  A 
roaring,  implying  also  a rushing  with  violence,  as  of  waves. 
booming1  (bo'ming),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  boom1,  ».] 
Making  a deep,  hollow,  continued  sound  (in 
any  of  the  senses  of  the  verb). 

All  night  the  booming  minute  gun 

Had  pealed  along  the  deep.  Hemans,  The  Wreck. 

Still  darker  grows  the  spreading  cloud 

From  which  the  booming  thunders  sound. 

Bryant,  Legend  of  the  Delawares. 
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booming'2  (bo'ming),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  boom3,  «.] 
Active  ; lively ; advancing ; buoyant : as,  a 
booming  market. 

[U.S.J 

boom-iron  (bom'- 
i'ern),  n.  Naut., 
a metal  ring  on 

a yard,  through  1 i. 

which  a studding-  rnTEN  I 

sail-boom  is  run 
in  and  out. 

boom-jigger  Bo°n,iron  on.  yard-arm. 

(bom'jig'er),  n.  Naut.,  the  small  purchase 
used  in  rigging  out  a studdingsail-boom,  and, 
by  shifting  the  tackle,  in  rigging  it  in.  Also 
called  in-and-out  jigger. 
boomkin  (bom'kin),  n.  Same  as  bumkin. 
boom-mainsail  (bom'man'sal),  n.  A fore-and- 
aft  mainsail,  the  foot  of  which  is  extended  by 
a boom. 

boomslang  (biim 'slang),  re.  [D.  (in  S.  Af- 
rica), < boom,  tree,  + slang  (=  OHG.  slango, 
MHG.  slange,  G.  schlange),  a snake,  < *slingen, 
only  in  freq.  slingeren,  turn,  toss,  sling,  = OHG. 
slingan,  MHG.  slingen,  G.  schlingen , wind,  twist, 
sling,  = E.  sling,  q.  v.]  An  African  tree-snake, 
Bucephalus  capensis. 

boomster  (bom'ster),  n.  [<  boom3  + -ster.) 
One  engaged  in  booming  the  market  or  a polit- 
ical candidate  for  office ; one  who  works  up  a 

boom.  [Rare,  U.  S.] 

Moreover,  he  [the  Secretary  of  the  Interior]  dismissed 
him  “ when  under  fire" — that  is,  while  the  Board's  en- 
quiry was  still  in  progress — ail  act  which  every  boomster 
must  regard  with  loathing.  The  Nation,  Feb.  12,  1880. 

boom-tackle  (bom'takH),  n.  A tackle  consist- 
ing of  a double  and  a single  block  and  fall, 
used  in  guying  out  the  main-boom  of  a fore- 
and-aft  rigged  vessel. 

boon1  (bon),  re.  [<  ME.  boon,  bone,  also  boyn, 
boyne,  < Icel.  bon,  a prayer,  petition,  with  a 
parallel  umlauted  form  been  for  *bcen  = Sw. 
Dan.  bon  = AS.  ben,  ME.  ben,  bene , a prayer: 
see  ben3.  In  the  sense  of  ‘favor,  privilege,’ 
there  is  confusion  with  toon3.]  If.  A prayer; 
a petition. 

Our  king  unto  God  made  his  boon.  Minot. 
The  wofull  husbandman  doth  lowd  complaine 
To  see  his  whole  yeares  labor  lost  so  sooue, 

For  which  to  God  he  made  so  many  an  idle  humic. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  34. 
2.  That  which  is  asked;  a favor;  a thing  de- 
sired; a benefaction. 

Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  lair  look; 

A smaller  boon  than  this  I cannot  beg. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4. 
All  our  trade  with  the  West  Indies  was  a boon,  granted 
to  ns  by  the  indulgence  of  England. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Jan.  24, 1832. 
Hence  — S.  A good ; a benefit  enjoyed ; a bless- 
ing; a great  privilege ; a thing  to  "be  thankful 
for. 

The  boon  of  religious  freedom. 

Sydney  Smith,  Peter  Plymley’s  Letters,  ii. 
Is  this  the  duty  of  rulers?  Are  men  in  such  stations  to 
give  all  that  may  be  asked  . . . without  regarding  wheth- 
er it  be  a boon  or  a bane?  Brougham,  Lord  North. 

4.  An  unpaid  service  due  by  a tenant  to  his 
lord.  [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
boon1  (bSn),  v.  t.  [<  boon1,  n.,  4.]  To  do  gra- 
tuitous service  to  another,  as  a tenant  to  a land- 
lord. Bay ; Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
boon2  (bon),  n.  [Also  E.  dial,  bun  (see  bun3),  < 
ME.  bone,  later  also  bunne  ; cf.  Gael,  and  Ir.  bu- 
nach,  coarse  tow,  the  refuse  of  flax,  < Gael,  and 
It.  bun,  stump,  stock,  root:  see  bun2.)  The 
refuse  stalk  of  hemp  or  flax  after  the  fiber  has 
been  removed  by  retting  and  breaking. 
boon3  (bon),  a.  [<  ME.  boon,  bone,  < Norm.  F. 

boon,  OF.  bon,  F.  bon,  < L.  bonus,  good:  see 
bonus,  bonne,  bonny1,  etc.]  If.  Good : as,  boon 
cheer. — 2t.  Favorable ; fortunate ; prosperous : 
as,  a boonv oyage. — 3.  Kind ; bounteous ; yield- 
ing abundance:  as,  “nature  boon,”  Milton,  P. 
L.,  iv.  242. 

To  a boon  southern  country  he  is  fled. 

M.  Arnold,  Thyrsis. 

4.  Gay;  merry;  jolly;  jovial;  convivial:  as,  a 
boon  companion;  “jocund  and  boon,”  Milton, 
P.  L.,  ix.  793.  ’ 

Fled  all  the  boon  companions  of  the  Earl. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

boonaget,  re.  [Also  bonage;  < boon1,  4,  + -age.) 
Boon-work. 

boon-dayt  (bon'da),  n.  A day  on  which  boon- 
work  was  performed  by  a tenant  for  his  lord, 
as  in  harvesting  his  crops. 
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boongary  (bong'ga-ri),  n.  [Native  Australian 
bangaray,  red  kangaroo.]  A tree-kangaroo, 
Dendrolagus  lumboltzi,  of  Queensland, 
boonk  (bongk),  n.  [Imitative,  like  bump1  and 
bumble,  re.,  q.  v.]  The  little  bittern  of  Europe, 
Ardetta  minuta.  Montagu. 
boon-loaf t (bon'lof),  re.  A loaf  allowed  to  a 
tenant  when  working  on  a boon-day. 
boon-work  (bon 'werk),  re.  1.  Unpaid  work  or 
service  formerly  rendered  by  a tenant  to  his 
lord  ; boon. — 2.  Work  or  service  given  gratu- 
itously to  a farmer  by  his  neighbors  on  some 
special  occasion. 

boopic  (bo-op'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  /Soamg,  ox-eyed: 
see  bodps.)  Having  eyes  like  those  of  an  ox. 
boops  (bo' ops),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fioamt;,  ox-eyed, 
< fio vc,  ox  (see  Bos),  + o>ip,  eye.]  An  old  book- 
name  of  the  Box  bodps,  a sparoid  fish  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  adjoining  ocean.  It  is 
peculiar  in  the  development  of  only  one  row  of 
notched  trenchant  teeth  in  the  jaws, 
boor  (bor),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boore,  hour 
(also  improp.  bore,  boar),  possibly,  in  the  form 
hour  (mod.  E.  prop.  *bower,  bou'er)  (cf.  E.  dial. 
bor,  neighbor,  as  a form  of  address),  < ME. 
*bour,  < AS.  gebur,  a dweller,  husbandman, 
farmer,  countryman  (a  word  surviving  without 
distinctive  meaning  in  the  compound  neighbour, 
neighbor,  < AS.  nedh-gebur) ; but  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  and  pronunciation,  boor,  < LG.  bur, 
buur,  MLG.  bur,  gebur,  a husbandman,  farmer, 
= D.  buur,  MD.  ghebure,  gliebucr,  neighbor,  D. 
boer,  MD.  geboer  (a  later  form,  prob.  borrowed 
from  LG.),  a husbandman,  farmer,  rustic,  knave 
at  cards,  = OHG.  gibur,  giburo,  MHG.  gebur,  ge- 
bure,  G.  bauer,  a husbandman,  peasant,  rustic, 
= AS.  gebur,  as  above ; lit.  one  who  occupies 
the  same  dwelling  (house,  village,  farm)  with 
another,  one  who  dwells  with  or  near  another 
(a  sense  more  definitely  expressed  by  the  AS. 
neah-gebur,  ‘nigh-dweller,’ neighbor:  see  neigh- 
bor), < ge-,  together,  a generalizing  or  coordi- 
nating prefix  (see  ge-),  + bur,  > E.  bower,  a 
dwelling:  see  bower1.  The  forms,  as  those  of 
others  from  the  same  root  (AS.  buan,  dwell, 
etc.),  are  somewhat  confused  in  the  several 
languages.  See  boxcer1,  bower3,  bower3,  etc., 
and  neighbor.)  1.  A countryman;  a peasant; 
a rustic;  a clown;  particularly,  a Dutch  or 
German  peasant. 

Knave  meant  once  no  more  than  lad ; . . . villain  than 
peasant ; a boor  was  only  a farmer ; a varlefc  was  but  a 
serving-man ; . . . a churl  but  a strong  fellow. 

Abp.  Trench,  Study  of  Words,  p.  56. 

There  were  others,  the  boors,  who  seem  to  have  hail  no 
land  of  their  own,  but  worked  on  the  lord's  private  land 
like  the  laborers  of  to-day. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  316. 
Hence  — 2.  One  who  is  rude  in  manners,  or  il- 
literate ; a clown ; a clownish  person. 

The  profoundest  philosopher  differs  in  degree  only,  not 
in  kind,  from  the  most  uncultivated  boor. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  172. 

The  habits  and  cunning  of  a boor.  Thackeray. 

Tramped  down  by  that  Northern  boor,  Peter  the  Great. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days. 

3.  [cap.]  Same  as  Boer . 
boord1!,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  board. 
boord2t,  n.  A variant  form  of  bourdX. 
boorish  (bor'ish),  a.  [<  boor  + -ish1 ; = D. 
boer  sell  = G.  baveriscli,  clownish,  rustic.]  1. 
Resembling  a boor  ; clownish ; rustic ; awk- 
ward in  manners ; illiterate. 

No  lusty  neatherd  thither  drove  his  kine, 

No  boorish  liogherd  fed  his  rooting  swine. 

W.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii.  1. 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  fit  for  a boor. 

A gross  and  boorish  opinion.  Milton,  On  Divorce,  i.  D. 
= Syn.  Boorish,  Churlish,  Clownish,  Loutish.  He  who  is 
boorish  is  so  low-bred  in  habits  and  ways  as  to  be  posi- 
tively offensive.  He  who  is  churlish  offends  by  his  lan- 
guage and  manners,  they  being  such  as  would  naturally  be 
found  in  one  who  is  coarse  and  selfish,  and  therefore  gener- 
ally insolent  or  crusty  and  rough  ; the  opposite  of  kind  and 
courteous : as,  it  is  churlish  to  refuse  to  answer  a civil  ques- 
tion. The  opposite  of  boonsh  is  refined  or  polite;  the  op- 
posite of  clownish  is  elegant.  Clownish  is  a somewhat 
weaker  word  than  boorish,  implying  less  that  is  disgusting 
in  manner  and  speech  ; it  often  notes  mere  lack  of  refine- 
ment. The  difference  between  clownish  and  loutish  is 
that  he  who  is  clownish  is  generally  stupid  and  some- 
times ludicrous,  while  he  who  is  loutish  is  perhaps  slov- 
enly and  worthy  of  blame. 

In  some  countries  the  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  the  nation*  . . . and  the  country  is  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  boorish  peasantry. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  80. 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 

And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  4. 

’Tis  clownish  to  insist  on  doing  all  with  one’s  own  hands, 
as  if  every  man  should  build  his  own  clumsy  house,  forge 
his  hammer,  and  bake  his  dough.  Emerson,  Success. 


boot 

He  [Lord  Chesterfield]  labored  for  years  to  mould  his 
dull,  heavy,  loutish  son,  Stanhope,  into  a graceful  man  of 
fashion.  W.  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  42. 

boorishly  (bor'ish-li),  adv.  In  a boorish  man- 
ner. 

Limbs  . . . neither  weak  nor  boorishly  robust. 

Fenton,  tr.  of  Martial’s  Epigrams,  x.  47. 

boorishness  (bor'ish-nes),  re.  [<  boorish  + 
-ness.)  The  state  of  being  boorish ; clownish- 
ness ; rusticity ; coarseness  of  manners, 
boornouse  (bor-nos'),  re.  Same  as  burnoose. 
boost,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  boss1.  Chaucer. 
boose1  (boz),  n.  [=  Sc.  boose,  buise,  buse;  < ME. 
boose,  bose,  < AS.  *bds  (represented  only  by  the 
ONorth.  bosig,  > boosy1,  q.  v.)  =.  Icel.  bass  = 
Sw.  b&s  = Dan.  baas,  a cow-stall ; cf.  G.  banse, 
= Goth,  bansts,  a bam.]  A stall  or  inelosure 
for  cattle.  Also  boosy,  bouse.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
boose2,  v.  and  re.  See  booze. 
booser,  re.  See  boozer. 

boost1  (host),  v.  t.  [Etym.  unknown.]  To  lift 
or  raise  by  pushing  from  behind,  as  a person 
climbing  a tree;  push  up:  often  used  figura- 
tively : as,  to  boost  a person  over  a fence,  or  in- 
*to  power.  [North.  U.  S.] 
boost1  (bost),  u.  1.  An  upward  shove  or  push; 
the  act  of  boosting;  the  result  of  boosting:  a 
lift,  either  literally  or  figuratively:  as,  to  give 
one  a boost.  [North.  U.  S.] 
boost2t,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  boast1. 
boost3t,  [Earlymod.  E.,  < ME.  bost;  a variant 
of  hoist1,  q.  v.]  Same  as  hoist1. 
boost4  (bost),  re.  and  v.  Same  as  buist. 
boosy1  (bo'zi),  re.  [Also  boosey,  bousie,  bowzey,  < 
ME.  *bdsy,  host,  < AS.  (ONorth.)  bosig,  bosih, 
< *bds,  a stall : see  boose1.  Hence  bossy3,  boss1. ] 
Same  as  boose1. 
boosy2,  a.  See  boozy. 

boot1  (hot),  re.  [<  ME.  boote,  bote,  hot,  < AS.  hot, 
advantage,  amendment,  reparation  (esp.  in  the 
phrase  to  bote  (lit.  ‘for  reparation,’  E.  to  boot), 
frequent  in  the  AS.  laws),  = OS.  bota  = OFries. 
bote  = D.  boete  = LG.  bote  = OHG.  buoza,  MHG. 
buoze,  G.  busse  = Icel.  bat  = Sw.  hot  = Dan. 
bod  = Goth,  bota,  boot,  advantage,  profit,  re- 
pair, reparation,  etc. ; <Teut.*6atare(pret.  *bot), 
he  good,  be  useful,  profit,  avail,  whence  nit.  E. 
bet1,  better1,  batten1,  battle3,  etc.,  and  (as  a deriv. 
of  boot),  beet2,  mend,  repair:  see  these  words.] 
It.  Profit;  gain;  advantage. 

If  then  the  reward  bee  to  bee  measured  by  thy  merites, 
what  boote  canst  thou  seeke  for,  but  eternall  paine. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  181. 
0 ! spare  thy  happy  daies,  and  them  apply 
To  better  boot.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  19. 

2.  Something  which  is  thrown  in  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  a bargain  as  an  additional  considera- 
tion, or  to  make  the  exchange  equal. 

I’ll  give  you  boot,  1 11  give  you  three  for  one. 

Shak.,  T.  ami  C.,  iv.  5. 
3f.  Help  or  deliverance;  assistance;  relief; 
remedy:  as,  boot  for  every  bale. 

She  is  . . . the  rote  of  bountee  ...  and  soules  bote. 

Chaucer,  Prioress’s  Tale,  1.  14. 

Anon  he  yaf  the  syke  man  his  bote. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  424. 

Next  her  son,  our  ’soul’s  best  boot.  Wordsworth. 

4f.  Resource;  alternative. 

There  was  none  other  boote  for  him,  hut  to  arm  him. 

Lord  Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart,  I.  674. 
It  is  no  boot,  it  is  useless  or  of  no  avail. 

Whereupon  we  thought  it  no  boot  to  sit  longer,  since  we 
could  escape  unobserved. 

R.  Knox,  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  418. 
To  boot  [AS.  to  bote],  to  the  advantage ; into  the  bargain ; 
in  addition ; over  and  above ; besides : as,  I will  give  my 
house  for  yours  with  $500  to  boot. 

Helen  to  change  would  give  an  eye  to  boot. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  2. 

We  are  a people  of  prayer  and  good  works  to  boot. 

Hawthorne,  Old  Manse,  I. 
To  make  boot  of,  to  make  profit  of;  gain  by. 

Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  of  his  distraction. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  1. 
boot1  (bot),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  boten , profit,  < bote , 
boot,  profit.  The  earlier  verb  was  AS.  betan , 
> ME.  beten , mod.  E.  beet:  see  beet 2.]  1.  To 

profit;  advantage;  avail:  now  only  used  im- 
personally: as,  it  boots  us  little. 

What  bootes  it  al  to  have,  and  nothing  use? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  17. 
For  what  I have,  I need  not  to  repeat; 

And  what  I want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  4. 
2f.  To  present  into  the  bargain ; enrich ; ben- 
efit. 

I will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  5. 


boot 

boot2  (bat),  n.  [<  ME.  boote,  bote,  < OF.  bote, 
a boot,  F.  botte  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  bota  (ML.  bota, 
botta ) (compare  Gaelic  bot,  from  English),  a 
boot;  prob.  orig.  a popular  application  of 
OF.  bote,  boute,  mod.  F.  botte,  — It.  botta, 
botte  (ML.  butta,  bota),  a butt,  cask,  leathern 
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bootlessness 


assembly  of  trumpeters.—  Clumsy-boots,  an  awkward, 
careless  person.  [Colloq.] 


vessel:  see  butt'6.'] 


1.  A covering  (usually 
of  leather)  for  the  foot 
and  lower  part  of  the  leg, 
reaching  as  far  up  as  the 
middle  of  the  calf,  and 
sometimes  to  the  knee. 


You’re  the  most- creasing  and  tumbling  clumsy  boots  of 
a packer.  Dickens , Our  Mutual  Friend,  iv. 

Congress  boots  or  gaiters,  high  shoes  with  elastic  sides, 
by  stretching  which  they  are  drawn  on  to  the  feet.— Hes- 
sian boots,  a kind  of  long  boots,  originally  introduced  in 
the  uniform  of  Hessian  troops. — Salisbury  boot,  a car- 
riage-boot of  rounded  form,  used  chiefly  in  court  vehicles. 
[Eng.] — Skeleton  boot,  a carriage-boot  framed  with  thin 
pieces  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  and  supporting  the  driver's 
seat. — Sly-boots,  a cunning,  artful  person.— To  put  the 
boot  on  the  wrong  leg,  to  give  credit  or  blame  to  the 
wrong  party ; make  a mistake  in  attribution. 


In  most  styles  the  leg  part  boot2  (both  V.  t.  [<  boofi,  W.]  1.  To  put  boots 
on. — 2.  To  torture  with  the  boot. — 3.  To 
kick;  drive  by  kicking:  as,  boot  him  out  of  the 
room.  [Slang.] — 4.  To  beat,  formerly  with  a 
long  jack-boot,  now  with  a leather  surcingle  or 
waist-belt:  an  irregular  conventional  punish- 


ment  inflicted  by  soldiers  on  a comrade  guilty  boothalet  (bot'hal),  t>.  t. 
of  dishonesty  or  shirking  duty.  N.  E.  D.  [Eng.  /mte3.]  To  plunder ; pill 
military  siang.]  _ . boothalert  fbot'ha"]’er\ 


Boot. 

A:  a,  front;  b,  side-seam; 
c,  back ; d,  strap ; e,  instep  ; 
f,  vamp,  or  front;  g,  quar- 
ter, or  counter;  h , rand  ; i, 
heel,  of  which  the  front  is  the 
breast  and  the  bottom  the 
face  ; J,  lifts  of  the  heel ; k, 
shank ; /,  welt ; m , sole  ; n, 
toe  ; o,  ball  of  sole.  B ( sec- 
tion) : a , upper ; b,  insole  ; c, 
outsole ; d,  welt ; e,  stitching  of 
the  sole  to  the  welt ; f,  stitch- 
ing of  the  upper  to  the  welt ; 
ff,  channeling,  or  depression 
for  the  bights  of  the  stitches. 


keeps  its  place  by  its  stiffness 
alone,  although  in  certain  fash- 
ions it  has  been  laced  around 
the  calf.  Boots  seem  to  have 
appeared  in  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

They  were  not  much  worn  at 
first,  because  persons  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  when  abroad, 
were  generally  clad  in  armor. 

At  the  time  of  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  armor  very  high 
boots  of  thick  leather  came  into 
favor  as  covering  for  the  legs, 
and  by  the  sixteenth  century 
they  were  already  in  common 
use.  (See  jack-boot.)  Late  in 
the  eighteenth  century  boots 
became  a usual  part  of  elegant 
costume,  and  were  made  lighter 
and  more  close-fitting.  In  Eng- 
land boots  ceased  to  be  common 
in  elegant  costume  as  early  as 
1855,  and  about  fifteen  years 

later  they  began  to  disappear  in  , , . , , . , 

the  United  States;  but  they  are  D00t4t.  Obsolete  preterit  of  bite. 
still  worn  for  special  purposes  Bootanese,  a.  and  n.  See  Bhutanese. 
men  aS  by  horse‘  boot-black  (bot'blak),  n.  One  whose  occupa- 

Heilce o TnorlftT-n  ti°n  ls  clean  and  black  boots  and  shoes. 

usage  also  any  shoe  A1so  ealled  ^e-black. 

outer  foot-covmWwhio.li  boot-catchert (bot'kach"er),  n.  The  person  at 
an  inn  whose  business  was  to  pull  off  boots  and 
clean  them ; a boots. 

The  ostler  and  the  boot-catcher  ought  to  partake. 

Sivift,  Advice  to  Servahts. 


boot3t  (bot),  n.  [Appar.  same  as  booth,  used 
for  booty  ; or  merely  short  for  booty. ] Booty; 
spoil;  plunder. 

Heavy  laden  with  the  spoyle 
Of  harvest's  riches,  which  he  made  his  boot. 

Spenser,  l1'.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  38. 
Like  soldiers,  [bees]  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer’s  velvet  buds. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 
A true  Attic  bee,  he  [Milton]  made  boot  on  every  lip 
where  there  was  a trace  of  truly  classic  honey. 


Torture  with  the  Boot. 


outer  foot-coveringwhich 
reaches  above  the  ankle, 
whether  for  men  or  women:  more  properly 
called  half -boot  or  ankle-boot. — 3.  An  instru- 
ment of  torture  made  of 
iron,  or  a combination 
of  iron  and  wood,  fas- 
tened on  the  leg,  be- 
tween which  and  the 
boot  wedges  were  in- 
troduced and  driven  in 
by  repeated  blows  of  a 
mallet,  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  crush  both 
muscles  and  bones.  The 
boots  and  thumb-screw  were 
the  special  Scotch  instru- 
ments for  “putting  to  the 
question.”  A much  milder 
variety  consisted  of  a boot 
or  buskin,  made  wet  and 
drawn  upon  the  legs  and 

then  dried  by  heat,  so  as  to  contract  and  squeeze  the  legs. 

The  Scottish  Privy  Council  had  power  to  put  state  pris- 
oners to  the  question.  But  the  sight  was  so  dreadful  that, 
as  soon  as  the  boots  appeared,  even  the  most  servile  and 
hard-hearted  courtiers  hastened  out  of  the  chamber. 

Macaulay. 

4.  A protective  covering  for  a horse’s  foot. 

5f.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a drinking- 
vessel:  from  the  use  of  leathern  jacks  to  drink 
from. 

To  charge  whole  boots  full  to  their  friend’s  welfare. 

Bp.  Hall , Satires,  VI.  i.  82. 
6.  In  ornith.y  a continuous  or  entire  tarsal  en- 
velop, formed  by  fusion  of  the  tarsal  scutella. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  birds  of  the  thrush  and  war- 
bler groups.  See  cut  under  booted. — 7f.  The 
fixed  step  on  each  side  of  a coach. — 8f.  An  un- 
covered space  on  or  by  the  steps  on  each  side 
of  a coach,  allotted  to  the  servants  and  atten- 
dants ; later,  a low  outside  compartment,  either 
between  the  coachman’s  box  and  the  body  of 
the  coach  or  at  the  rear. 

The  Infanta  sat  in  the  boot  with  a blue  ribbon  about 
her  arm,  of  purpose  that  the  Prince  might  distinguish  her. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  15. 

His  coach  being  come,  he  causeth  him  to  be  laid  softly, 
and  so,  lie  in  one  boot  and  the  two  chirurgeons  in  the 
other,  they  drive  away  to  the  very  next  country-house. 

J.  Reynolds. 

9.  A receptacle  for  baggage  in  a coach,  either 
under  the  seat  of  the  coachman  or  under  that 
of  the  guard,  or,  as  in  American  stage-coaches, 
behind  the  body  of  the  coach,  covered  by  a flap 
of  leather. — 10.  A leather  apron  attached  to 
the  dashboard  of  an  open  carnage  and  designed 
to  be  used  as  a protection  from  rain  or  mud. — 
Balmoral  boots.  See  Balmoral .—  Boots  and  saddles. 
[An  adaptation  of  F.  boute-selle,  the  signal  to  horse,  < bouter 
selte,  put  the  saddle  on : bouter,  put ; selle,  saddle : see 
butti  and  sells.)  Milit.,  the  first  trumpet-call  for  mounted 
drill  or  other  formations  mounted ; also,  a signal  for  the 


perhaps  from  E.);  with  formative  - th  (-d),  < 
Icel.  boa , bua  = AS.  buan , etc.,  dwell,  whence 
also  AS.  bur?  E.  bower i,  etc. : see  bower i,  boorf 
etc.]  1.  A temporary  structure  or  dwelling 
made  of  boards,  boughs  of  trees,  or  other  slight 
materials,  or  of  canvas,  as  a tent. 

The  ruder  tribes  . . . follow  the  herd,  living  through  the 
summer  in  booths  on  the  higher  pasture-grounds,  and  only 
returning  to  the  valleys  to  find  shelter  from  the  winter- 
storms.  C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  241. 

Specifically  — 2.  A stall  for  the  sale  of  goods 
or  refreshments  at  a fair  or  market,  for  show- 
men’s and  jugglers’  exhibitions,  etc.— polling- 
booth,  a temporary  structure  of  boards,  used  at  elections, 
in  Great  Britain  for  receiving  votes,  and  in  the  United 
States  as  a stand  from  which  to  distribute  ballots. 

boothage  (bo'tkaj),  n.  [<  booth  + -age.)  Cus- 
tomary dues  paid  for  leave  to  erect  booths  in 
fairs  and  markets. 

[<  boo&,  for  booty,  + 
, pillage.  Beau,  and  FI. 
boothalert  (bot'ha/'ler),  n.  A robber ; a free- 
booter. 

My  own  father  laid  these  London  boothalers,  the  catch- 
polls, in  ambush  to  set  upon  me. 

Middleton  and  Dekker , Roaring  Girl,  v.  1. 

bootholder  (bot'hoPder),  n.  A jack  or  other 
device  for  holding  a boot  while  it  is  being  made 
or  cleaned. 

boot-hook  (bdt'huk),  n.  1.  A sort  of  holdfast 
with  which  long  boots  are  pulled  on  the  legs. 

j _____  ___  — 2.  A button-hook  for  buttoning  shoes. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  271.  boot-hose  (bot'hoz),  n.  pi.  1.  Stocking-hose 

or  spatterdashes,  worn  instead  of  boots. 

Let  the  waistcoat  I have  last  wrought 
Be  made  up  for  my  father : I will  have 
A cap  and  boot-hose  suitable  to  it. 

Fletcher  ( and  another).  Love’s  Cure,  i.  2. 

2.  Extra  stockings  or  leggings  formerly  worn 
with  boots,  and  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg  and  a part  of  the  thigh,  but  not  the  ankles 
and  feet. 

bootied  (bo'tid),  a.  [<  booty  + -ed3.]  Laden 
with  booty ; carrying  off  booty. 

Charged 

The  bootied  spoilers,  conquer’d  and  released 
The  wretched  prey.  J.  Baillie. 

bootikin  (bo'ti-kin),  n.  [<  boot1  + dim.  -i-kin. 
Cf.  manikin.']  1.  A little  boot.— 2.  A soft 
boot  or  glove  made  of  oiled  skin,  formerly 
worn  by  persons  affected  with  gout.  That  for  the 
hand  was  a kind  of  mitten  with  a partition  for  the  thumb, 
but  none  for  the  fingers. 

I desire  no  more  of  my  bootikins  than  to  curtail  my  fits 
[of  the  gout].  H.  Walpole. 

3.  Same  as  boot's,  n.,  3. 

bootingif  (bo'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  boting,  increase, 
gain,  < bote  (see  boot1) ; partly  confused  with 
booty,  boot3.]  1.  Advantage;  service;  avail. 
Harrington. — 2.  Payment  in  addition  or  into 
the  bargain. 

booting-  (bo'ting),  n.  [<  boot 3,  v.,  2,  + -ing1.] 
Torture  by  means  of  the  boot.  See  boot 3,  n.,  3. 
booting3]  (bo'ting),  n.  [Appar.  < boot3  + -ing  ; 
but  in  sense  1 prob.  an  adaptation  of  butin, 
booty:  see  booty,  butin.]  1.  Booty;  plunder. 
— 2.  The  taking  of  booty. 


boot-clamp  (bot'klamp),  n.  A device  for  hold- 
ing a boot  so  that  it  can  be  sewed, 
boot-closer  (bot'klo,/zer),  n.  One  who  sews  to- 
gether the  upper  leathers  of  boots  or  shoes, 
boot-crimp  (bot'krimp),  n.  A frame  or  last 
used  by  bootmakers  for  drawing  and  shaping 
the  body  of  a boot. 

boot-cuff  (bot'kuf ),  n.  A form  of  cuff  worn  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  See  cuff. 
booted  (bo 'ted),  a.  [<  boot 3, 
v.,  + -ed3.]  1 . Having  boots  on ; 
equipped  with  boots ; especially, 
equipped  for  riding:  as,  booted 
and  spurred;  “a  booted  judge,” 

Dryden. — 2.  In  ornith.:  (a)  Hav- 
ing the  tarsi  covered  with  fea- 
thers; braccate:  as,  the  booted 
eagle.  See  cut  under  braccate. 

(b)  Having  the  tarsi  enveloped 
in  a hoot,  that  is,  not  divided 
along  the  acrotarsium,  or  having 
only  a few  scales  or  scutella  near 
the  toes ; holothecal ; ocreate : 
as,  a booted  tarsus.  See  boot3,  6. 
bootee1  (bo-te'),  n.  [<  boot3  + 
dim.  -ee.]  A trade-name  for  a 
half  or  short  boot  for  women. 
bootee2  (bo't§),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A 
white,  spotted  Dacca  muslin. 

Bootes  (bo-6'tez),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  a name 

given  to  the  constellation  containing  Arcturus, 
lit.  an  ox-driver,  plowman,  < fiovr,  an  ox.]  A 
northern  constellation 
containing  the  bright 
star  Arcturus,  and  situ- 
ated behind  the  Great 
Bear,  it  is  supposed  to 
represent  a man  holding  a 
crook  and  driving  the  Bear. 

In  modern  times  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Hounds  has  been 
interposed  between  Bootes 
and  the  Bear. 

booth  (both),  n.  [=Sc. 
buith,  early  mod.  North. 

E.  bouthe,  butlie;  < ME. 
bothe,  < ODan.  *bodh, 

Dan.  bod  = Sw.  bod, 
booth,  stall, = Icel.  budh, 
dwelling, =MHG.  buode, 
hut,  tent,  G.  bude,  booth, 
stall  (cf.  Bohem.  bouda 
= Pol.  buda  - Sorbian 
buda  = liuss.  budka,ete., 
from  G.;  Gael,  buth  = Ir. 

both,  boith  = W.  bwth,  The  Constellation  Bofites. 


Booted  Tarsus 
(Robin). 
a,  acrotarsium, 
or  front  of  the  tar- 
sus; b,  planta,  or 
sides  and  back  of 
the  tarsus. 


I’ll  tell  you  of  a brave  hooting 
That  befell  Robin  Hood.  Old  Ballad. 

booting-comt  (bo ' ting-korn),  n.  [Formerly 
spelled  boting-corn;  (.booting1  + corn1.]  Rent- 
corn  ; compensation  paid  in  corn.  Blount. 
bootjack  (bot'jak),  n.  1.  An  implement  of 
wood  or  iron  used  to  hold  a boot  while  the  foot 
is  drawn  out  of  it. — 2.  An  actor  of  utility  parts. 
[Theat.  slang.] 

boot-lace  (bot'las),  ».  The  string  or  cord  for 
fastening  a boot  or  half-boot ; a shoe-string, 
boot-last  (bot'last),  n.  See  boot-tree. 
boot-leg  (bot'leg),  n.  The  part  of  a boot  above 
*the  upper;  leather  cut  out  for  the  leg  of  a 
boot. 

bootless  (bot'les),  a.  [<  ME.  ho  ties,  < AS.  bot- 
leas  (=  OFries.  botelds  = Icel.  botalauss),  < bot, 
boot,  + leds,  -less.]  Without  boot  or  advan- 
tage ; unavailing ; unprofitable ; useless ; with- 
out profit  or  success. 

It  is  booteless  to  thinke  to  restrayne  them  by  any  penal- 
tyes  or  feare  of  punishment.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Till  the  foiled  King,  from  pathless  glen, 

Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  again. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  30. 
He  certainly  had  ample  leisure  to  repent  the  haste  with 
which  he  had  got  out  of  his  warm  bed  in  Vienna  to  take 
his  bootless  journey  to  Brussels. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  518. 

bootlessly  (bot'les-li),  adv.  Without  use,  profit, 
or  success. 

bootlessness  (bot'les-nes),  n.  [<  bootless  + 
-n«ss.]  The  state  of  being  unavailing  or  use- 
less. 


bootmaker 

bootmaker  (bot'ma"k6r),  n.  One  who  makes 
boots. 

boot-pattern  (bot'pat,/6m),  n.  A templet  con- 
sisting of  plates  which  can  be  adjusted  to  dif- 
ferent sizes,  used  in  marking  out  patterns  of 
boots  for  the  cutter. 

boot-powder  (b6t'pou"der),  n.  Massive  talc 
or  soapstone  reduced  to  powder,  used  to  dust 
the  inside  of  a new  or  tightly  fitting  shoe,  to 
facilitate  drawing  it  on. 

boot-rack  (bot'rak),  n.  A frame  or  stand  to 
hold  boots,  especially  with  their  tops  turned 
downward. 

boots1  (bots),  n.  [PI.  of  boot2.]  1.  The  por- 
ter or  servant  in  a hotel  who  blacks  the  boots 
of  guests  and  in  some  cases  attends  to  the  bag- 
gage. Formerly  called  a boot-catcher. 

He  began  life  as  a boots,  he  will  probably  end  as  a peer. 

Hood. 

To  gain  but  your  smiles,  were  I Sardanapalus, 

I'd  descend  from  my  throne,  and  be  boots  at  an  alehouse. 

Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  39. 
2.  In  tales  of  Norse  mythology,  the  youngest 
son  of  a family,  always  represented  as  espe- 
cially clever  and  successful. — 3.  A name  ap- 
plied to  the  youngest  officer  in  a British  regi- 
ment, or  to  the  youngest  member  of  a club,  etc. 
[Eng.  slang.] 

boots2,  bouts  (bots),  n.  The  marsh-marigold, 
Caltha  palustris. 

boot-stocking  (bot'stok//ing),  n.  A large  stock- 
ing of  stout  and  thick  material,  made  to  wear 
over  the  ordinary  shoes  and  other  leg-covering 
in  cold  weather  or  at  times  of  great  exposure. 

His  boot-stockings  coming  high  above  the  knees. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  lvii. 
boot-stretcher  (bot'strech,/er),  n.  An  appa- 
ratus for  stretching  the  uppers  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

boot-top  (bot'top),  n.  1.  The  upper  part  of 
the  leg  of  a boot. — 2.  (a)  In  boots  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  large 
flaring  upper  part  of  the  boot-leg,  capable  of 
being  turned  over.  Hence  — (6)  A lace  ruffle 
worn  around  the  leg,  and  covering  the  inside 
of  the  leather  boot-top. — 3.  In  some  modern 
boots,  a reverse  of  light-colored  leather,  as  if 
a part  of  the  lining,  turned  over  the  top  of  the 
boot-leg.  See  top-boot. 

boot-topping  (bot'top'ing),  n.  Naut. : (a)  The 
operation  of  painting  that  part  of  a ship’s  copper 
which  is  above  the  water-line,  (b)  The  pro- 
cess of  removing  grass,  slime,  etc.,  from  the 
side  of  a ship,  and  daubing  it  over  with  a mix- 
ture of  tallow,  sulphur,  and  resin, 
boot-tree  (bot'tre),  n.  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  two  wooden  blocks,  constituting  a front 
and  a rear  portion,  which  together  form  the 
shape  of  the  leg  and  foot,  and  are  inserted  into 
a boot  and  then  forced  apart  by  a wedge  for 
the  purpose  of  stretching  it. 
booty  (bo'ti),  ft. ; pi.  booties  (-tiz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  bootie,  boty,  botie,  < late  ME.  botye,  buty, 
MD.  buet  = buyt,  I).  buit,  booty,  = MLG. 
bute,  buite,  LG.  biite,  booty,  also  exchange,  bar- 
ter, = MHG.  Mute,  G.  beute,  booty,  plunder,  = 
Ieel.  byti,  exchange,  barter,  = Sw.  byte  = Ban. 
bytte,  exchange,  barter,  share,  booty;  connected 
with  MLG.  buten,  exchange,  distribute,  make 
booty,  LG.  bitten,  exchange,  barter,  = Icel. 
byta,  give  out,  distribute,  exchange,  = Sw.  byta, 
exchange,  = Dan.  bytte,  exchange,  barter,  B. 
buiten  = G.  bcuten,  make  booty;  the  same, 
without  the  suffixal  -n,  as  OF.  *botin,  butin 
(whence  ME.  butin),  F.  butin  = Sp.  botin  — 
It.  bottino  (ML.  botinum,  butinum,  with  adj. 
term.),  booty;  prob.  orig.  ‘bag,’  ‘what  is 
bagged,’  a popular  use  (prob.  first  in  Italy)  of 
the  orig.  of  It.  bottino,  OHG.  butin,  AS.  byden, 
a vessel  for  water,  a butt  (It.  bottino,  Sp.  botin, 
also  a boot : see  bottine),  orig.  a leather  bag 
or  bottle:  see  butt2,  bottle 2,  boot2.  From  the 
same  ult.  source  is  derived  boodle1.]  1.  Spoil 
taken  from  an  enemy  in  war;  collective  plun- 
der; pillage. 

When  he  reckons  that  he  has  gotten  a booty,  he  has 
only  caught  a Tartar.  Sir  It.  L‘  Estrange. 

2.  That  which  is  seized  by  violence  and  rob- 
bery. 

So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquer'd  booty. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

3.  A prize ; gain : without  reference  to  its  being 
taken  by  force. 

I have  spread  the  nets  o’  the  law,  to  catch  rich  booties, 

And  they  come  fluttering  in. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  4. 

Flowers  growing  in  large  numbers  afford  a rich  booty  to 
the  bees,  and  are  conspicuous  from  a distance. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Sell  Fertilisation,  p.  434. 
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To  play  booty,  to  join  with  confederates  in  order  to  vic- 
timize another  player,  and  thus  share  in  the  plunder; 
hence,  to  play  dishonestly  ; give  an  opponent  the  advan- 
tage at  first  in  order  to  induce  him  to  play  for  higher 
stakes,  which  he  will  lose. 

One  thing  alone  remained  to  be  lost — what  he  called 
his  honour — which  was  already  on  thescent  to  play  booty. 

Disraeli,  Young  Duke. 
=Syn.  1.  Plunder,  etc.  See  pillage,  n. 

booze,  boose2  (boz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  boozed, 
boosed,  ppr.  boozing,  boosing.  [A  var.,  prob. 
orig.  dial. , of  bouse,  retaining  tbe  ME.  pronun- 
ciation (ME.  ou,  pron.  o,  now  ou) : see  bouse, 
which  is  historically  the  normal  form.]  To 
drink  deeply,  especially  with  a boon  companion 
and  to  partial  intoxication ; guzzle  liquor;  tip- 
ple. Also  bouse,  bouze,  bowse. 

He  was  a wild  and  roving  lad, 

For  ever  in  the  alehouse  boozing. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  162. 

booze,  boose2  (boz),  n.  [<  booze,  v.  Cf.  bouse, 
n.)  1.  Liquor;  drink. — 2.  A drinking-bout; 

a spree. 

boozed  (bozd),  a.  Fuddled;  intoxicated, 
boozer  (bo//zer),  ft,  [<  booze  + -er1.  Cf.  bouser .] 
A tippler.  Also  booser. 

boozy,  boosy2  (bo'zi),  a.  [Also  bousy,  bowsy; 
< booze,  v.,  + -y.  Cf.  bousy.)  Showing  the 
effects  of  a booze;  somewhat  intoxicated; 
merry  or  foolish  with  liquor.  [Colloq.] 
bo-peep  (bo-pep'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boh- 
peepe,  boo-peep,  bo-pipe,  etc. ; < bo  + peep.  Cf. 
Sc.  bokeik,  keekbo.)  An  alternate  withdrawing 
or  concealing  of  the  face  or  person  and  sudden 
peeping  out  again  in  a playful  manner  or  in 
some  unexpected  place,  often  resorted  to  as  an 
amusement  for  very  small  children,  and  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  drawling  out  the  word 
“bo”  when  concealed,  while  “peep”  is  abrupt- 
ly enunciated  on  reappearing : as,  to  play  bo- 
peep.  In  the  United  States  more  generally 
known  as  peek-a-boo. 

I for  sorrow  sung, 

That  such  a king  should  play  bo-peep, 

And  go  the  fools  among.  Shak.,  Lear,  L 4 (song). 

bopyrid  (bop'i-rid),  n . A crustacean  of  tbe 
family  Bopyridce. 

Bopyridse  (bo-pir'i-de),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  < Bopyrus 
+ -idee.']  A family  of  edriophthalmous  crus- 
taceans, of  the  order  Isopoda,  the  species  of 
which  are  parasitic  on  the  gills  of  other  crus- 
taceans. They  undergo  metamorphosis,  and  the  sexes 
are  distinct.  The  female  is  discoidal  and  asymmetrical, 
without  eyes,  while  the  much  smaller  male  is  elongated, 
segmented  distinctly,  and  furnished  with  eyes.  There  are 
several  genera  besides  Bopyrus,  the  typical  genus,  as  lone, 
Liriope,  Oyge,  Phryxus. 

Bopyrus  (bo-pl'rus),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
isopods,  typical  of  the  family  Bopyridce.  B. 
squillarum,  a parasite  of  other  crustaceans,  is 
an  example. 

bora  (bo'ra),  n.  [It.,  etc.,  prob.  dial.  (Venetian, 
Milanese,  etc.)  form  of  borea,  north  wind, 
Boreas,  confused  with  Illyrian  and  Dalmatian 
bura,  Turk,  bora,  Serv.  Bulg.  bura,  OBulg.  Russ. 
burya,  Pol.  burza,  a storm,  tempest,  Lith.  buris, 
a shower.  Cf.  borasco .]  The  name  given  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea  to  a violent  dry 
wind  blowing  from  a northeasterly  direction, 
borable  (bor'a-bl),  a.  [<  bore 1,  + -able.) 

Capable  of  being  bored.  [Bare.] 
borachiot  (bo-rach'io),  n.  [Also  written  borra- 
chio,  borracho,  borraccio,  boraccio,  etc.,  from 
Sp.  or  It. : Sp.  borracha  (=  It.  borraccia,  later 
also  borraccio),  a leathern  wine-bottle,  borracho, 
a drunkard,  drunken,  prob.  < borra,  borro,  a 
lamb,  < borra  (=  Pr.  It.  borra,  F.  bourre),  short 
hair  or  wool,  < ML.  hurra,  rough  hair,  LL.  a 
shaggy  garment : see  barrel.)  1.  A large  lea- 
thern bottle  or  bag,  used  in  Spain  and  through- 
out the  Levant  for  holding  wine  or  other  li- 
quor; a wine-skin  (now  the  current  name  in 
English).  It  is  made  of  the  skin  of  a beast,  most  com- 
monly that  of  a goat  or  hog,  from  which  the  carcass  has 
been  removed  piecemeal,  leaving  the  hide  whole,  except 
at  the  neck  and  the  places  where  the  limbs  were.  These 
openings  are  strongly  sewed  up,  that  at  the  neck  being 
furnished  with  a leather  tube.  When  used  for  carrying 
water,  the  borachio  is  hung  with  the  mouth  downward,  so 
that  the  tube  can  be  untied  whenever  necessary,  and  any 
desired  quantity  be  withdrawn.  See  cut  under  bottle. 

Two  hundred  loaves  and  two  bottles  (that  is,  two  skins 
or  borachios)  of  wine.  Delany,  Life  of  David. 

Dead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  borrachio , sup 
From  a foul  jack,  or  greasy  maplecup  ? 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius’s  Satires,  v.  216. 

Hence  — 2.  A drunkard,  as  if  a mere  wine- 
bottle. 

How  you  stink  of  wine ! Do  you  think  my  niece  will 
ever  endure  such  a borachio  ? You’re  an  absolute  bora- 
chio.  Cong r ere,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  10. 


Borassns 

boracic  (bo-ras'ik),  a.  [<  borax  (borac-)  + -ic.) 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  from  borax.  Also 
boric. — Boracic  acid,  boric  acid,  H3BO3,  a compound 
of  boron  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  having  the  properties 
of  a weak  acid.  It  is  a white,  nearly  tasteless,  crystalline 
solid,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and,  when  the  solution 
is  boiled,  volatile  with  the  water-vapor.  It  is  obtained  in 
the  free  state  from  the  water  of  the  Tuscan  lagoons  and 
in  the  volcanic  formations  of  the  Lipari  islands.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  made  from  the  borax  of  Borax  lake 
in  California,  by  decomposing  it  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Like  borax,  it  is  an  efficient  antiseptic. 

boraciferous  (bo-ra-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  ML.  borax 
(borac-),  borax,  +”L.  ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Con- 
taining or  yielding  borax. 

The  boraciferous  basin  of  the  Sultan  Chair,  near  the 
Simaov  River.  Sd.  Amer.  Supp.,  XXII.  9093. 

boracite  (bo'ra-sit),  n.  [<  borax  (borac-)  + 
- ite 2.)  A mineral  consisting  of  borate  and 
chlorid  of  magnesium.  It  crystallizes  in  the  isomet- 
ric system  with  tetrahedral  hemihedrism,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  pyro-electrical  properties.  It  usually  exhibits 
to  a marked  degree  anomalous  double  refraction,  on  which 
account  some  authors  doubt  its  isometric  character, 
boracinm  (bo-ras'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < borax 
(borac-),  borax.]  Tbe  name  originally  given 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  boron,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a metal. 

boracous  (bo'ra-kus),  a.  [<  borax  (borac-)  + 
i,-ous.)  Consisting  of  or  derived  from  borax, 
borage  (bur'aj),  n.  [Until  recently  also  writ- 
ten barrage,  burrage,  burridge,  early  mod.  E. 
burrage,  bourrage,  bourage,  borage,  < ME.  bo- 
rage, bur  age,  < AF.  bur  age,  OF.  bourrace,  bour- 
rache,  mod.  F.  bourrache  = Pr.  borrage  = Sp. 
borraja(ot.  D.  boraadje,  G.  boretscli,  borretsch, 
Dan.  borasurt)  = Pg.  borraqem  = It.  borraqqine, 
borrace,  bor- 
rana,  \ ML. 
borrago,  bora- 
go,  NL.  bora- 
go  (boragin-), 

MGr.  novpa- 
kiov,  borage, 
prob.  < ML. 
borra,  hurra, 
rough  hair, 
short  wool, 
in  ref.  to  the 
roughness  of 
the  foliage ; 
cf.  borachio, 
burrel,  etc. 

The  histori- 
cal pron.,  in- 
dicated by  the 
spelling  bur- 
rage, rimes 
with  courage; 
the  present  spelling  borage  is  in  imitation  of 
the  ML.  and  NL.  borago.)  A European  plant, 
Borago  officinalis,  the  principal  representative 
of  the  genus,  occasionally  cultivated  for  its 
blue  flowers.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a salad,  occa- 
sionally in  medicine  in  acute  fevers,  etc.,  and  also  in  mak- 
ing claret-cup,  cool-tankard,  etc. 

If  you  have  no  bottle-ale,  command  some  claret  wine 
and  bourrage.  Marston,  What  You  Will,  iv.  1. 

Boraginaceae  (bo-raj-i-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Borago  (Boragin-)  + -acese.)  A large  fam- 
ily of  dicotyledonous  gamopetalous  plants, 
herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  mostly  of  northern 
temperate  regions,  distinguished  by  regular 
flowers  and  by  a fruit  consisting  of  four  dis- 
tinct nutlets  or  of  a two-seeded  or  four-seeded 
drupe.  The  leaves  are  often  rough  and  hairy.  Some 
tropical  species,  aa  of  Cordia,  are  timber-trees,  others 
yield  dyes,  but  the  order  generally  is  of  little  economic 
value.  It  includes  the  heliotrope  ( Heliotropium ),  forget- 
me-not  (Myosotis),  alkanet  ( Alkanna ),  comfrey  ( Sym- 
phytum),  bugloss  ( Lycopsis ),  gromwell  (Lithospermum), 
borage  (which  see),  etc.  Often  spelled  Borraginacese. 
Called  Asperifolise  by  Linnaeus. 

boraginaceous  (bo-raj-i-na'shius),  a.  [<  NL. 
Boraginace(se)  + -ous.)  Having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Boraginaceae ; of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Boraginaceae. 

Borago  (bo-ra'go),  n.  [NL.,  ML. : see  borage.) 
A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Boraginaceae. 
See  borage.  Also  spelled  Borrago. 

boramez,  n.  See  barometz. 
borast,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  borax.  Chaucer. 
borasco  (bo-ras'ko),  n.  [Also  borasca,  burrasca 
(and  borasque,  borrasque,  < F.  bourrasque) ; = 
Sp.  Pg.  borrasca,  < It.  burasca,  now  burrasca, 
prob.  aug.  of  bora  (bura) : see  bora.)  A violent 
squall  of  wind ; a storm  accompanied  with  thun- 
der and  lightning. 

Borassus  (bo-ras'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  (36paaoog, 
the  palm-fruit  (Dioscorides).]  A genus  of  dioe- 


Flowering  branch  of  Borage  ( Borago  offici- 
nalis). ' (From  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne’s 
“ Traite  general  de  Botanique.”) 
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ciouB  palms,  containing  a single  species,  a na-  bordelert  (bor'del-er),  n.  [ME.,  also  bordiller , 
tave  ol  Afnca  and  extensively  cultivated  in  the  < OF.  bordeler,  bordelicr,  < bordel : see  bordel.  1 
TtiLast  Indies.  See  palmyra.  The  keeper  of  a brothel.  Gower. 

borate  (bo  rat),  n.  [<  bor(ax)  4-  -ate *.]  A salt  bordello  (bdr-del'o),  n.  [It.]  Same  as  bordel. 
formed  by  a combination  of  boracic  acid  with  B.  Jonson;  Milton. 
any  base.  _ border  (bdr'der),  n.  and  a. 

boratto  (bo-rat «o),  n.  [Also  borato,  boratta  (cf.  also  bordure,  Se.  bordour ; < 


D.  ooratf,  a kind  of  wool  or  woolen  thread) ; < It. 
buratto,  a thin  fabric : see  fioW2.]  a stuff  woven 
of  silk  and  wool,  used  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth : 
★perhaps  identical  with  bombazine.  FairhoU. 
borax  (bo'raks),  n.  [In  this  form  < ML.  borax; 
early  mod.  E.  boras,  borras,  borace,  borrace,  < 
ME.  boras,  < OF.  boras,  borras,  bourras,  mod. 
F . borax  = Sp.  borraj,  earlier  borrax,  = Pg.  bo- 
rax = It.  borrace  = 6.  Can.  Sw.  borax,  < ML. 
borax  ( borac -),  borac,  boracum,  baurach,  < Ar. 
boraq,  buraq,  bauraq,  borax,  prop,  natron,  < 
Pers.  burah,  borax;  by  some  referred  to  Ar. 
baraqa,  shine,  glisten.]  Sodium  tetraborate 
orpyroborate,  Na2B407 + 10Ii2O,  a salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  boracic  acid  and  soda,  it  is 
a white  crystalline  solid,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
having  a sweetish  alkaline  taste.  It  occurs  in  nature  in 
solution  in  the  water  of  lakes  in  Tibet,  Tatary,  China,  and 
California,  and  is  obtained  from  these  waters  by  evapora- 
tion and  crystallization.  The  United  States  is  now  almost 
wholly  supplied  with  borax  from  California.  Borax  is 
also  prepared  artificially  from  soda  and  boracic  acid.  It  is 
much  used  as  a flux  in  assaying  operations,  and  for  clean- 
ing the  surfaces  of  difficultly  fusible  metals  previous  to 
soldering,  since  when  melted  it  dissolves  the  metallic  oxids 
which  form  on  their  surfaces  when  heated.  It  is  also  used 
in  glass  and  enamel  manufacture ; as  an  antiseptic,  par- 
ticularly in  foods,  because  its  action  on  the  system  is  fee- 
ble even  in  comparatively  large  doses ; and  as  a detergent. 
Crude  borax  is  also  called  tincal.— Glass  Of  borax 
See  glass. — Honey  of  borax.  See  honey. 

Borborite  (bor'bo-rit),  n.  [<  LL.  Borboritas,  < 
LGr.  fSopBopirai,  pi.,  < Gr.  (36p/Sopoc , mud,  mire, 
filth.]  A nickname  for  certain  Ophitic  Gnos- 
tics, and  also  in  general  for  one  who  holds  or 
is  supposed  to  hold  filthy  or  immoral  doctrines : 
in  modern  times  specifically  applied  to  a branch 
of  the  Mennonites. 

borborygm  (b6r'bo-rim),  n.  Same  as  borboryg- 
mus. 

borborygmus  (bfir-bo-rig'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Bop'iopvyuo;,  < [iopfiopu^tui,  have  a rumbling  in 
the  bowels;  cf.  nopnopvypd;  and  KopKopvyy,  of 
same  sense;  imitative  words.]  The  rumbling 
noise  caused  by  wind  within  the  intestines. 
Borchardt’s  functions,  modulus.  See  the 
nouns. 

bordH,  'll.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
board. 

bord2t,  m.  Same  as  bourd L 
bord3  (b6rd),  n.  A striped  material  for  gar- 
ments, made  in  the  Levant. 
bordage1  (bor'daj),  n.  [<  F.  bordage,  < bord,  a 
ship’s  side,  + -age:  see  board  and  -age.']  The 
planking  on  a ship’s  side, 
bordage®  (bor'daj),  n.  [Law  F.  (LL.  borda- 
gium),  < OF.  borde,  a hut,  cot  (see  bordar),  + 
-age.)  Under  the  Norman  kings  of  England, 
the  tenure  by  which  a bordar  held  his  cot;  the 
services  due  by  a bordar  to  his  lord, 
bordalisaundert,  ».  [ME.,  also  boord,  borde, 
burd  alisaundre,  bourde  de  Alisaundre,  etc.,  i.  e., 
‘border  (embroidery)  of  Alexandria,’ Alexan- 
drian work,  so  named  from  Alexandria  in 
Egypt-]  A stuff  used  in  the  middle  ages,  prob- 
ably of  silk,  or  silk  and  wool,  and  striped.  Also 
6 urdalisaunder. 

bordar,  n.  [Also  border ; < ML.  bordarius,  cot- 
tager, < borda  (>  OF.  borde  = Pr.  Cat.  borda  = 
Sp.  It.  borda),  a cottage,  hut,  perhaps  < Teut. 
(AS.  etc.)  bord,  a board:  see  board.]  In  Nor- 
man times,  in  England,  a villein  who  held  a 
cot  at  his  lord’s  pleasure,  usually  with  a small 
holding  of  land  in  the  open  field,  for  which  he 
rendered  menial  service ; a cottar, 
bordet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  board. 
Bordeaux  (bor-do'),  n.  1.  A general  term  for 
*the  wines,  both  red  and  white,  produced  in 
the  region  about  Bordeaux,  France,  including 
several  departments,  among  which  Gironde  is 
preeminent ; specifically,  any  of  the  red  wines 
of  this  region,  commonly  known  in  English  as 
clarets. — 2.  A general  name  applied  to  many 
dyestuffs  which  produce  a vinous  red  color. 
They  are  chiefly  azo-dyes, 
bordelt  (bfir'del),  n.  [<  ME.  bordel,  < OF.  bor- 
del = Pr.  Pg.  bordel  — Sp.  bur  del  = It.  bordello, 

< ML.  bordellum,  a brothel,  orig.  a little  hut, 
dim.  of  borda,  > OF.  borde:  see  bordar.  Bor- 
del has  been  displaced  by  brothel 2,  q.  v.]  A 


[Early  mod.  E. 

- — , - ME.  border,  bor- 
dure, bordeure,  earliest  form  bordure,  < OF. 
bordure,  earlier  bordeure,  mod.  F.  bordure  = Pr. 

Sp.  Pg.  bordadura  = It.  bordatura,  < ML.  bor- 
datura,  border,  edging.  < *bordare  (pp.  borda- 
tus)-(>  It.  bordare  = Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  bordar  = F. 
border),  edge,  border,  < bordus(> It.  Sp.  bordo  = 

Pg.  borda  = F.  bord),  edge,  side,  < Teut.  (AS. 
etc. ) bord,  edge,  side,  mixed  with  bord,  a board : 
see  board,  where  the  two  orig.  forms  are  dis- 
tinguished. In  termination,  border  is  parallel 
phonetically  with  armor,  the  earlier  accented 
suffix  -ure  having  weakened  under  loss  of  ac- 
cent to  -er,  -or.]  I.  n.  1.  A side,  edge,  brink, 
or  margin ; a limit  or  boundary. 

Take  heed  to  yourselves,  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the 
mount,  or  touch  the  border  of  it.  Ex.  xix.  12. 

2.  The  line  which  separates  one  country,  state, 
or  province  from  another;  a frontier  line  or 
march. 

In  bringing  his  border  into  contact  with  that  of  the 
Danelaw,  Eadward  announced  that  the  time  of  rest  was 
over,  and  that  a time  of  action  had  begun. 

J.  R.  Green,  Couq.  of  Eng.,  p.  188.  mg  a row  ana  column  to  i 

3.  The  district  or  territory  which  lies  along  the  borderer  (b6r'der-er) 
edge  or  boundary-line  of  a country ; the  Iron-  a^so  bordurer.  hnurrhi 
tier ; specifically,  in  the  plural,  the  marches  or 
border  districts:  hence,  in  English  and  Scot- 
tish history,  “the  borders,”  the  districts  ad- 
joining the  line  separating  the  two  countries. 

These  outlaws,  as  I may  call  them,  who  robbed  upon  the 
borders.  Bp.  Patrick , Com.  on  Genesis,  xlvi.  34. 

4.  Territory;  domam. 

The  Lord  thy  God  shall  ... w. 

5.  Figuratively,  a limit,  boundary,  or  verge; 
brink : as,  he  is  on  the  border  of  threescore ; 
driven  by  disaster  to  the  border  of  despair; 

“in  the  borders  of  death,”  Barrow,  Works,  III. 
xvii. — 6.  A strip,  band,  or  edging  surrounding 


bord-lode 

with  a border:  as,  to  border  a garment  or  a 
garden. 

Rivulets  bordered  with  the  softest  grass. 

T.  Warton , Hist.  Eng.  Poetry. 
2.  To  form  a border  or  boundary  to. — 3.  To 
lie  on  the  border  of;  be  contiguous  to;  ad- 
join ; lie  next. 

Sheba  and  Raarnah  border  the  Persian  Gulf.  Raleigh. 
4f.  To  confine  or  keep  within  bounds;  limit. 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 

Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2. 

II.  intrans.  To  have  a contiguous  boundary 
or  dividing  line;  abut  exteriorly:  with  on  or 
upon : as,  the  United  States  border  on  the  two 
great  oceans. 

Virtue  and  Honour  had  their  temples  bordering  on 
each  other  and  are  sometimes  both  on  the  same  coin. 

Addison,  Dialogues  on  Medais,  ii. 
To  border  on  or  upon,  figuratively,  to  approach  closely 
in  character ; verge  on ; resemble  closely : as,  his  conduct 
borders  upon  vulgarity. 

Wit  which  borders  upon  profaneness  . . . deserves  to 
*be  branded  as  folly.  Tillotson,  Works  (ed.  1728),  I.  33. 

bordered  (bor'derd),  p.  a.  [<  border  + -ed2.] 
Having  a border:  specifically,  in  math.,  applied 
to  a determinant  formed  from  another  by  adding 
one  or  more  rows  and  columns.  Thus,  a bordered 
symmetrical  determinant  is  a determinant  formed  by  add- 
ing a row  and  column  to  a symmetrical  determinant. 
JOrderer  (b6r'der-er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  (Sc.) 
also  bordurer,  bourdwrer  ; < late  ME.  borderer ; 
< border  + -er1.]  1.  One  who  dwells  on  a bor- 

der, or  at  the  extreme  part  or  confines  of  a 
country,  region,  or  tract  of  land;  one  who 
dwells  near  to  a place. — 2.  One  who  approach- 
es near  to  another  in  any  relation.  [Bare.] 

The  poet  is  the  nearest  borderer  upon  the  orator. 

B.  J onson,  Discoveries. 


The  Lord  thy  God  shall  enlarge  thy  border.  Deut.  xii.  20.  . 3-  Pn®  wb°  ™akes  borders  or  bordering. 

. Figuratively,  a limit,  boundary,  or  veren:  “Ordering  ( 1) or  der-ing) , n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bor- 
der, t>.]  1.  The  act  of  making  a border,  or  of 

surrounding  with  a border.— 2.  Material  for 
a border;  a border  of  any  land;  particularly, 
an  ornamental  band  of  paper  placed  around  the 

any  general  area  or  plane  surface,  or  placed  room; 

along  its  margin,  and  differing  from  it  by  some  --  ^der-mg-waks),  n. 

well-defined  character,  as  in  material,  color,  ” " ” 

design,  or  purpose,  (a)  A narrow  bed  or  strip  of 
ground  in  a garden  inclosing  a portion  of  it,  and  gen- 
erally divided  from  it  by  a path  or  walk.  ( b ) Ornamental 
work  surrounding  a printed  page,  a handbill,  a drawing.  ..  . 

etc.,  the  black  band  around  mourning  stationery,  or  the  1 cooling,  the  ^mixture  is  poured  in 
like,  (c)  A piece  of  ornamental  trimming  about  the  edge  DOrder-knife  (bor'der-nlf), 

of  a garment,  a cap,  etc.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  and  "u,~  J ~ ^ 1 x X1 

perhaps  earlier,  borders  of  garments  were  made  detach- 
able, similar  to  the  apparels  of  the  alb,  and  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  garment  to  another;  they  were  then  rich-  , — ~r  — ~ — 
ly  embroidered,  and  are  especially  mentioned  in  wills  and  DOrder-laild  (bor'der-land) 
inventories.  * - ’ * 

And  beneath  the  cap’s  border  gray  mingles  with  brown. 

Whittier , The  Quaker  Alumni. 
id)  In  her.,  the  outer  edge  of  the  field  when  of  different 
tincture  from  the  center.  Its  width  is  uniform,  and 
should  be  one  fifth  the  width  of  the 
field.  French  heralds  consider  the  bor- 
der as  one  of  the  ordinaries  ; in  English 
heraldry  it  is  sometimes  a mark  of  dif- 
ference. The  border  always  covers  the 
end  of  any  ordinary,  as  the  chevron,  f ess, 
etc.  When  a coat  of  arms  is  impaled 
with  another,  if  either  of  them  has  a 
border,  it  is  not  carried  along  the  pale, 
but  surrounds  the  outside  of  the  field 
only.  The  border  when  charged  with 
an  ordinary  shows  only  so  much  of  the  ordinary  as  comes 
naturally  upon  that  part  of  the  field  occupied  by  the  bor- 
der ; thus,  the  cut  represents  a border  paly  of  six  pieces,  

azure  and  argent.  land:  hence  the  name. 

7f.  A plait  or  braid  of  hair  worn  round  the  fore-  border-warrant  (bor'der-wor^ant),  n.  In  Scots 
iieaa*  law,  a warrant  issued  by  the  ’’judge  ordinary, 

I did  try  two  or  three  borders  and  periwigs,  meaning  to  on  the  borders  between  Scotland  and  EnnlancL 
le&l one-  „ , Pe^s-  Diarri  May  9.  on  the  application  of  a creditor,  for  arresting 

8.  In  milling,  a hoop,  rim,  or  curb  about  a bed-  the  effects  of  a debtor  residing  on  the  English 
stone  or  bed-plate,  which  prevents  the  meal  side  of  the  border,  and  detaining  him  until  he 
from  falling  off  except  at  the  proper  opening,  finds  caution  that  he  shall  sist  himself  in  judg- 
9.  pi.  The  portions  of  scenery  in  a theater  ment  in  any  action  which  may  be  brought  for 
which  hang  from  above  and  represent  foliage,  the  debt  within  six  months, 
clouds,  beams,  etc — Alveolar  border.  See  alveo-  bord-halfpennyt,  n.  Same  as  burgh-lialf pennu. 
tor —Mitered  border,  in  a hearth,  the  edging  about  the  bord-landt  n.  TAME  law  term  arm-iv  < hard 
slab-stone.  = Syn.  Bounds,  Confines,  etc.  See  boundary.  m „ v,„„  ..,1  k,  fur  v .A™’  k , ' V-00  o’ 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  border  of  a able,  board  (but  prob.  with  ref.  to  bordage 2, 

_ . ..  _ q.  v.),  + land.]  In  feudal  law,  a term  of  un- 


A Border  Paly. 


o v ~ n uixo  / j iv.  Wax 

used  by  etchers  and  aquatint  engravers  for 
forming  a bordering  about  plates  which  are  to 
be  etched,  to  retain  the  acid,  it  is  made  of  3 parts 
of  Burgundy  pitch  to  1 part  of  yellow  beeswax.  To  these 
ingredients,  when  melted,  sweet  oil  is  added,  and,  after 
cooling,  the  mixture  is  poured  into  water. 

jorder-knife  (bor'der-nlf),  V.  A knife  with  a 
convex  blade  fixed  at  the  end  of  a long  handle, 
used  to  trim  the  edges  of  sods;  an  edging- 
knife  or  sod-cutter. 

lorder-land  (bor'der-land),  n.  Land  forming  a 
border  or  frontier ; an  uncertain  intermediate 
district  or  space : often  used  figuratively. 

The  indefinite  border-land  between  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms.  II.  Spencer , First  Principles. 

border-lights  (bor'der-litz),  n.  pi.  The  row  of 
gaslights  behind  the  borders  in  a theater. 

border-plane  (bor' der-plan),  n.  A joiner’s 
edging-plane. 

border-tower  (bor'der-tou//er),  n.  A small 
fortified  post,  consisting  usually  of  a high  square 
tower  with  a flat  roof  and  battlements,  and  one 
or  more  machicolated  protections  for  the  gate, 
drawbridge,  and  the  like,  and  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall  inclosing  a court.  Such  dwellings,  for- 
merly  occupied  by  petty  landowners  in  exposed  positions, 
are  frequent  along  the  border  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 

lond  • ll  an  AO  ILa 


country.  Specifically— (a)  In  England  and  Scotland,  of 
or  pertaining  to  “ the  borders  ” of  those  countries : as,  the 
border  barons  ; border  thieves,  (b)  In  the  United  States, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  frontier-line  between  the  settled 
and  unsettled  parts  of  the  country : as,  a border  quarrel. 
Border  ruffian,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  one  of  the  proslavery 


border  into  Kansas  for  the  pUipUOC 
act  nas  ueen  displaced  Dy  brothel* , q.  v.]  A of  intimidating  free-state  colonists, 
brothel;  a bawdy-house;  a house  devoted  to  border  (bor'der),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bor- 
prostitution.  dure,  Se.  bordour ; < ME.  borduren,  bourduren, 

Making  even  hi»  own  house  a stew,  a bordel,  and  a school  border;  from  the  noun.  Cf.  broider,  brouder.] 
of  lewdness.  South.  I.  irons.  1.  To  make  a border  about;  adorn 


partyin  Missouri,  who  ’in  1854-58  habitualTy”cfo8sed'thl>  1 0y  a tenan b~. 

- - - ;he  purpose  of  voting  illegally  and  oord-loaet,  ».  [A  ME.  law  term,  appar.  < bord, 

to  onlj-miolo  n tn  1-.1  a L a A /T X -I-  — — - LI  o j s v a 


' n ' J a,  icim  VI  Lili- 

certain  meaning,  defined,  from  the  apparent 
etymology,  as  the  demain  land  which  a lord 
kept  in  his  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
board  or  table,  but  more  probably  land  held 
by  a tenant  in  bordage. 


a table,  board  (but  prob.  with  ref.  to  bordage 2, 
q.  v.),  + lode,  a leading,  conveyance.]  In  feudal 
law,  some  service  due  by  a tenant  to  his  lord, 
involving  the  carrying  of  wood,  etc.,  to  the 
lord’s  house. 
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noise.  The  tidal  wave  being  a wave  o f translation,  the 
shoaling  and  narrowing  of  channels  where  the  tide  rises 
very  rapidly  produce  a great  increase  in  the  height  of  the 
wave.  The  forward  parts  of  the  wave,  too,  in  shoaling 
water  advance  less  rapidly  than  the  backward  parts,  and 
so  cause  a srreat  acpunnilnfirm  in  fmnt  'rive  r.*- 


~~  ~ — »vu*uuiamuu  in  nuiiu.  xiit?  most  cele- 
brated bores  in  the  old  world  are  those  of  the  Ganges,  In- 
dus, and  Brahmaputra.  The  last  is  said  to  rise  to  a height 
of  12  feet.  In  the  Amazon  and  other  rivers  in  Brazil  the 
bore  reaches  a height  of  from  12  to  16  feet.  In  England 
the  bore  is  observed  more  especially  in  the  Severn,  Trent, 
and  Wye,  and  in  the  Solway  Erith.  The  bores  in  some 
estuaries  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  remarkable. 
In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  called  eager  (which  see) ; on 
the  Amazon,  the  prororoca  ; on  the  Seine,  the  barre  ; and 
on  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne  in  France,  the  mascaret. 

When  the  rise  of  the  tide  begins,  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  disturbed  in  mid-channel ; but  the  water  is  not  broken, 
it  is  merely  like  a common  wave.  But  as  this  rapid  rise 
elevates  the  surface  suddenly  above  the  level  of  the  flat 
sands,  the  water  immediately  rushes  over  them  with  great 
velocity,  and  with  a broken  front,  making  a great  noise. 
And  this  is  the  whole  of  the  bore. 

Airy,  Encyc.  Metrop.,  Tides  and  Waves,  p.  514. 

bore3  (bor),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  'bored , ppr.  bor- 
ing. [This  word,  verb  and  noun  (the  noun  in 
senses  1 and  2 appar.  preceding  the  verb),  came 
into  use  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century ; 
usually  considered  a particular  use  of  bore1, 


bordman 

bordmaiit,  n.  [ME.  *bordman  (only  in  ML.  bore,  in  the  game  of  curling,  to  drive  a stone  dexterously 
Doramannus),  < bora,  a table,  board  (but  prob.  through  an  opening  between  two  guards, 
with  ref.  to  bordage,  q.  v.),  + man.]  In  law,  a “Ore2  (bor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boar,  boer; 

tenant  of  bord-land ; a bordar.  ’™”  < MW-  1 II. ’ ' • ’ 

bordonf,  n.  A form  of  bourdon. 
bordraget,  n.  See  bodrag. 
bord-service  (bord'ser  'vis),  n.  [<  bord-,  as  in 
bordage,  bordman,  etc.,  + service.]  In  feudal 
law,  the  tenure  of  bord-lands ; bordage. 
bordure  (bor'dur),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < ME. 
bor  dure,  < OE.  (and  F.)  bordure:  see  border.] 

An  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of  border,  retained 
in  heraldry. 

The  netherest  hem  or  bordure  of  these  clothes. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  1. 

Instead  of  railes  and  balusters,  there  is  a bordure  of 
capital  letters.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  31,  1654. 

Bordure  compone.  See  compont. 
bore1  (bor),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bored , ppr.  boring. 

[Early  mod.  E.  also  sometimes  boar  ; < ME.  bo- 
ren,  borien , < AS.  borian  = D.  boren  = OHG. 
boron,  MHG.  born,  G.  bohren  = Icel.  bora  = Sw. 
borra=  Dan.  bore,  bore,  = L.  for  are,  bore,  per- 
forate (see  foramen , perforate),  = Gr.  (papav, 

(ftapovv,  plow : a secondary  verb,  from,  or  from 
the  same  root  as,  the  formally  more  primitive 
noun,  AS.  bor  (=  D.  boor  = MLG.  bor  = G.  bohr 
= Icel.  borr  = Sw.  borr  = Dan.  bor),  an  auger, 
gimlet;  cf.  Gr.  <l>dpogy  a plow,  connected  with 
< papay£ , a ravin e.Qapvyg,  pharynx:  s ee  pharynx. 

See  barei,  n .]  I,  trans.  1.  To  pierce  or  per- 
forate with  a rotatory  cutting  instrument ; 
make  a circular  hole  in  by  turning  an  auger, 
gimlet,  drill,  or  anything  that  will  produce  the 
same  effect:  as,  to  bore  a plank  or  a cannon; 
to  bore  the  ground  for  water,  or  with  a stick. 

__  . , I’ll  believe  as  soon, 

Thi3  whole  earth  may  be  bored,  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  form  or  produce  by  rotatory  perforation : 
as,  to  bore  a hole  or  a well. 

Where  wells  are  completely  drained  by  some  excavations 
situated  lower  down,  several  holes  are  bored  in  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  and  a fresh  supply  of  water  is  obtained  by 
means  of  explosives. 

Eissler,  Modern  High  Explosives,  p.  311. 

3.  To  penetrate,  make,  or  gain  as  if  by  boring; 
push  or  drive  through  or  into  by  any  pene- 
trating action : as,  to  bore  a plank,  or  a hole  in 
a plank,  with  a rifle-ball. 

Bustling  crowds  I bored.  Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  395. 

With  great  difficulty  we  bored  our  way  through  the 
moving  [ice]  pack.  A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  103. 

4f.  To  befool;  trick;  overreach. 

At  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  trick. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1.  vx  

l am  abused,  betrayed,  I am  laughed  at,  scorned,  baf-  bore3  (bor),  n.  [See  tore3,  r.I  It.  Ennui  : a fit 
fled,  and  bored,  it  seemsr  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  5.  of  ennui  or  listless  disgust  or  weariness.— 2t 
II.  vntrans.  1.  To  pierce  or  penetrate,  as  a One  who  suffers  from  ennui.— 3 One  who  or 
gimlet  or  similar  instrument;  make  a hole  or  1 ‘ ’ 

holes:  as,  the  auger  lores  well.— 2.  To  sink  a 
bore-hole,  as  in  searching  for  water,  coal,  etc. 

— 3.  To  be  suited  for  piercing  with  an  auger  or 
other  boring-tool : as,  wood  that  lores  well  or 
ill.— 4.  To  push  forward  or  through  toward  a 
certain  point:  as,  “ boring  to  the  west,”  Dryden. 

The  elder  streets  [of  Florence]  go  boring  away  into  the 
heart  of  the  city  in  narrow  dusky  vistas  of  a fascinating 
picturesqueness.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  271. 

5.  In  the  manage,  to  thrust  the  head  forward 
as  far  as  possible:  said  of  a horse. =svn.  l Per- 
f orate,  etc.  Sue  penetrate. 

bore1  (bor),  n.  [In  sense  1,  < ME.  lore,  < AS. 
lor  (=  D.  boor,  fem.,  = MLG.  lor,  m.,  = OHG. 
bora,  f.,  G.  bohr  = Icel.  borr  - Sw.  borr,  m.,  = 

™ neut.),  an  auger,  a gimlet;  in  sense  3, 

< ME  bore  = Icel.  bora,  a hole ; in  other  senses 
directly  from  the  verb:  see  bore1,  v.]  If.  Any 
instrument  for  making  holes  by  boring  or" turn- 
ing, as  an  auger  or  gimlet. 

A hole  fit  for  the  file  or  square  bore.  Jos.  Moxon. 

2.  A hollow  hand-tool  used  in  nail-making  to 


borer 


Boreal  pole,  in  French  terminology,  the  pole  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  which  points  to  the  south.  See  austral  vole 

L under  austral.— Boreal  province,  in  zoogeog.,  one  of  the 

appar. < ME.  bare,  a wave,  billow  (once,  indoubt-  PJovinces  established  with  reference  to  the  distribution 
ful  use)  (of.  P.  barre,  a bore);  prob.  < Icel  bara  °[  marine  animals.  It  embraces  the  North  Atlantic  south 
= Norw.  Wd,  a billow caused  by  wind ; of.  Sw.  of  Norwaf CapTcod®  PaSSmg  thr°Ugh  the  "aze 
dial,  bar,  a hill,  mound ; prob.  connected  with  borean  (bo're-an),  a.  [<  Boreas  + -an. ] Same 
Icel.  bera  = L.  bear1.]  An  abrupt  tidal  wave  as  boreal.  ' " J 

which  breaks  in  ah  estuary,  the  water  then  rush-  Boreas  (bo're-as),  n.  [L.,  also  Borras.  < Gr. 
i.he.  c^nnel  Wltil  great  violence  and  B opsag,  Attic  happen;,  north  wind,  the  god  of  the 

T1  nrfVl  wind  • Puot.  I. y.  _ 


north  wind;  cf.  Buss.  burya,  storm,  buranu,  a 
tempest  with  snow : see  bora.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth., 
the  god  of  the  north  wind. — 2.  The  north  wind 
personified ; a cold,  northerly  wind. 


-i“-v  tii  u.  pai  to,  auu  , cu  wiu.  aivjx  uaicx  l y wuiU. 

br^e^hm-^fn^he  edd^mdd  are^hose^of  (beHGmiees^n-  £prmerly  boorcole,' 


< D.  boerenkool,  borecole,  lit.  peasant's  cab- 
bage, < boer,  peasant,  4-  Icool,  cabbage:  see 
boor  and  cole.’]  A variety  of  Brassica  oleracea, 
a cabbage  with  curled  or  wrinkled  leaves  which 
have  no  tendency  to  form  into  a hard  head.  It 
is  valued  chiefly  for  winter  use. 
boredom  (bor'dum),  n.  [<  bore 3,  n.,  + -dom.] 

1 . The  state  of  being  a bore,  or  the  tendency 
to  become  tiresome  and  uninteresting. 

I presently  found  that  here  too  the  male  could  assert 
his  superiority  and  show  a more  vigorous  boredom. 

George  Eliot,  Theophrastus  Such,  xv. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bored ; tedium ; ennui. 

Some,  stretching  their  legs,  presented  symptoms  of  an 
escape  from  boredom.  Disraeli,  Young  Duke. 

Our  “sea-anemone,”  a creature  with  which  everybody 
since  the  great  aquarium  mania,  must  have  become  famil- 
iar, even  to  the  limits  of  boredom. 

Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  113. 

3.  Bores  collectively. 


V , A LL1UJ1  IXOU  Vl  l/W#  1/  , - ■ — - — — — ^ . 

and  compared  with  G.  drillcn , bore,  drill,  also  boreet  (bo're),  n.  [Also  written  bory,  bourree  : 
bore,  weary  ; but  an  immediate  derivation  from  < l1-  bourrie,  a rustic  dance.]  A dance  or  move- 
bore 1 is  philologically  improbable,  though  it  ment  in  common  time, 
may  be  explained  as  a twist  of  fashionable  Dick  could  neatly  dance  a jig, 

slang  (to  which,  indeed,  the  word  has  always  Tom  was  best  at  borees. 

belonged),  perhaps  resting  on  some  forgotten  _ _ Swift,  Tom  and  Dick, 

anecdote.  At  any  rate,  the  word  is  now  inde-  boreen  (bo-ren'),  n.  [<  Ir.  botliar  (pron.  bo'h^r), 
pendent  of  bore l.]  1.  To  weary  by  tedious  a road,  + dim.  -in.]  A lane  or  narrow  road, 
iteration  or  repetition ; tire,  especially  in  con-  [Anglo-Irish.] 

versation,  by  insufferable  dullness ; tease ; an-  boregat  (bor'e-gat),  n.  A chiroid  fish  of  the 
noy ; pester.  genus  Hexagrammus : better  known  as  bodieron 

Oh ! no  •ua,n<^  See  cut  under  Hexagrammus . 

Don’t  bore  bor6-hol©  (bor  hoi),  n.  A hole  made  in  boring 
’ for  minerals,  water,  etc. ; specifically,  the  hole 

in  which  a blasting-charge  is  placed.  See  bor- 
ing,?. 

boreism  (bor'izm),  n.  [Also  written  borism:  < 

, __0 , oof?*  + -ism.]  The  action  of  a bore;  the  con- 

2.  In  racing,  to  annoy  or  impede  by  crowding  bemg  a bore.  [Rare.] 

against  or  out  of  the  way.  DOrelG,  borrelH,  w.  [Early  mod.  E.,  prop,  burel , 

~ ' — - - barrel,  burrell,  < ME.  borel,  burel,  < OF.  burel. 

later  bureau,  a coarse  woolen  stuff  (mod.  F. 
bureau,  a desk,  writing-table,  bureau,  > E.  bu- 
reau, q.  v.):  see  burr  el,  and  cf.  birr  us.]  1.  A 
coarse  woolen  stuff,  or  garments  made  of  it; 
hence,  clothing  in  general. 

I wol  renne  out  my  borel  for  to  shewe 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  356. 
2.  A kind  of  light  stuff  the  warp  of  which  was 
silk  and  the  woof  wool ; a kind  of  serge, 


“I  will  tell  him  to  come,”  said  Buckhurst. 

n? » ,90n kirn  to  come,”  said  Millbank.  „ 

kim.”  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  i.  10. 

Bolting  away  to  a chamber  remote, 
Inconceivably  bored  by  his  Witen-gemote, 

Edwy  left  them  all  joking, 

And  drinking,  and  smoking. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  215 


f j-ivjLu  cunui. — o.  one  wno  or 

that  which  bores  one,  or  causes  ennui  or  annoy- 
ance ; anything  which  by  dullness  taxes  the 
patience,  or  otherwise  causes  trouble  or  an- 
noyance ; specifically,  a dull,  tiresome,  or  un- 
congenial person  who  tires  or  annoys  by  forcing 
his  company  or  conversation  on  others,  or  who 

nprsnata  in  ™ 71 ‘ 71 


persists  in  uninteresting  talk  or  undesired,  at-  silk  and  the  woof  w 

tentions.  borel-t,  borrel2t,  a.  [ME.,  also  burel,  supposed 

to  be  a particular  use  of  borel1,  n.,  q.  v.  Some- 
times used  archaically  in  mod.  E.]  1 . Belong- 
ing to  the  laity,  as  opposed  to  the  clergy. 

And  more  we  se  ol  Christes  secre  thinges 
Than  borel  folk,  although  that  they  ben  kingea. 

We  live  in  povert  and  in  abstinence, 

And  borel  folk  in  richesse  and  dispense. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1. 104. 
2.  Bude;  unlearned. 

But,  sires,  because  I am  a burel  man  . . . 

Haveth  me  excused  of  my  rude  speche. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Franklin's  Tale,  L 44. 
I am  but  rude  and  borrel.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 


hold  a nail  while  its  head  is  being  formed.—  -Rnr^ I r h -c,a^baHg,e 
3.  A hole  made  by  boring,  or  as  if  by  boring:  BoreaiJ  0>o're-ad), 
as,  “an  auger’s  bore,”  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6.  Specifi- 
cally—(a)  A deep  vertical  perforation  made  In  the  earth 
m search  of  water,  or  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  un- 
derlying strata,  as  in  searching  for  coal  or  other  minerals : 
a bore-hole,  (b)  The  cylindrical  cavity  or  perforation  of 
a tube,  rifle,  cannon,  etc. 

Hence — 4.  The  caliber  or  internal  diameter  } ^t° 

of  a hole  or  perforation,  whether  made  by  bor-  Z ^ T'  Bnrpn 
ing  or  not,  especially  of  the  cavity  of  a gun  or 
tube. 

Beside  th’  Artillery 
Of  fourscore  pieces  of  a mighty  Boare. 

Drayton,  Noah’s  Floud  (ed.  1630),  p.  103. 

The  bores  of  wind  instruments.  Bacon. 

6f.  A wound  or  thrust— Blue  bore,  an  opening  in 
the  clouds  showing  the  blue  sky.  [Scotch.]— To  wick  a 


tentions. 

Society  is  now  one  polished  horde, 

Formed  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  bores  and  bored. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  95. 

Learned  folk 

Who  drench  you  with  aesthetics  till  you  feel 
As  if  all  beauty  were  a ghastly  bore, 

The  faucet  to  let  loose  a wash  of  words. 

Lowell,  Cathedral. 

A sort  of  good-natured  persistency,  which  induced  the 
impression  that  he  was  nothing  worse  than  a well-mean- 
mg ’ bore,  who  was  to  be  endured  at  all  times  for  the  sake 
of  his  occasional  usefulness  and  universal  cheerfulness. 

Tourgie,  Fool’s  Errand,  p.  32. 
bore^  (bor).  Preterit  of  bearl. 
bore5t,  w.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  boar. 
bore6  (bor),  n.  [E.  dial.,  short  for  borecole , q.  v.] 
A kind  of  cabbage ; borecole.  Tusser . 


Thou  wert  ever  of  a tender  conscience,  son  Wilkin 
though  thou  hast  but  a rough  and  borrel  bearing. 

Scott,  Betrothed,  vii. 


borelyt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  burly. 


V™ 7,7  Z’  " 'i  “•  [<  GrBopea%,  a borenf.’  Obsolete  form”  of  born,  'urrw,  pp.  of 

son  of  Boreas,  Bopraf  (B opead-),  a daughter  of  * bear 1.  Chaucer 

Boreas,  adj.jfem,),_boreal;  < B opiac,  Boreas.]  borer  (bor'er),  n.  _[<  lore1,  v.,  + -er1;  = G. 


I.  n.  A child  of  Boreas. 

II.  a.  [?.  c.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  north- 
ern regions ; boreal.  [Bare.] 

JOreal  (bo're-al),  a.  [<  ME.  boriall,  < LL.  bo- 
realis, (,  L.  Boreas,  Boreas.]  Pertaining  to,  situ- 
ated in,  or  issuing  from  the  north;  relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  north  or  to  the  north  wind ; 
northern. 

Above  the  Siberian  snows 
We’ll  sport  amid  the  boreal  morning. 

Wordsworth , Peter  Bell. 

In  boreal  Dakota,  whose  capital  bears  his  name,  Ger- 
many and  Bismarck  are  connected  conceptions  of  the 
N.  A.  Rev.,  CLXIII.  105. 


bolirer.]  1.  One  who  bores ’or  pierces.— 2.  A 
tool  or  instrument  used  for  boring;  an  auger; 
specifically,  in  Great  Britain,  a drill,  an  imple- 
ment  used  in  boring  holes  in  rock. — 3.  A name 
common  to  many  minute  coleopterous  insects 
of  the  group  Xylophaga,  whose  larvai  eat  their 
way  into  old  wood,  forming  at  the  bottom  of 
the  holes  a little  cocoon,  whence  they  emerge 
as  small  beetles. — 4.  Some  other  insect  which 
bores,  either  in  the  larval  or  adult  state.— 5. 
A local  English  name  of  the  glutinous  hag,  Mux- 
ine  glutinosa.  See  cut  under  hag. — 6.  A bi- 
valve mollusk  which  bores  into  wood  or  stone. 


Clover-root  Borer  ( Hylesinus  trifolii). 
a , a,  a,  burrows  made  by  the  insect; 
b,  larva,  lateral  view;  c,  pupa,  ventral 
view;  d,  beetle,  dorsal  view.  All  en- 
larged. 


borer 

especially  one  of  the  family  Pholadidce. — 7.  In 
entom.,  the  terebra  or  ovipositor  when  it  is  used 
for  boring,  as  in  many  beetles,  flies,  etc Annu- 

lar borer.  See  annular.—  Clover-root  borer,  a small 
scolytid  beetle,  Hylesinus  trifolii  (Muller),  imported  from 
Europe  into  America  and  very  injurious  to  clover.  The 
larva  is  cylindrical,  of  slightly  curved  form,  whitish,  with 
a yellowish  head.  The  perfect  beetle  is  a little  over  2 mil- 
limeters in  length, 
elongate-oval  in  form, 
and  of  a brownish- 
black  color,  the  ely- 
tra being  reddish  and 
somewhat  shining. — 

Grape-root  borer, 
the  larva  of  JEgeria 
polistiformis,  a moth 
of  the'  family  AZgeri- 
idce,  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  July  or  Au- 
gust at  the  base  of 
the  grape-vine,  close 
to  the  ground.  They 
are  white  fleshy  grubs 
which  eat  the  bark 
and  sap-wood  of  the 
grape-root,  and  trans- 
form to  the  pupa  state 
within  a pod-like  co- 
coon of  gummy  silk, 
to  which  bits  of 
wood  and  bark  are 
attached. 

boresont,  n.  An 

obsolete  variant 
of  bauson. 

bore-tree,  n.  See 

bour-tree. 

bore-worm  (bor'- 
werm),  n.  A 
name  for  the 
ship-worm,  Te- 
redo navalis : so 
called  on  account 
of  its  boring  into 
submerged  tim- 
ber, as  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  piles,  and  the  like, 
borhame  (bor'am),  n.  [E.  dial. ; origin  ob- 
scure.] A local  English  name,  in  Northum- 
berland, of  the  lemon  or  sand-sole, 
boric  (bo'rik),  a.  [<  bor(ax)  + -ic.  ] Same  as 
boracic. 

boride  (bo'rid  or  -rid),  n.  [<  bor(on)  + -ide.\ 
A primary  compound  of  boron  with  a metallic 
element. 

boring  (bor'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bore1,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  perforating;  specifi- 
cally, in  mining  and  similar  operations,  the  act 
of  making  a hole  in  rock  or  earth  by  means 
of  a borer  or  drill.  This  is  often  executed  on  a large 
scale  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Wells  and  shafts  several 
feet  in  diameter  are  now  bored  without  blasting,  as  has 
been  done  in  Paris  in  sinking  artesian  wells,  in  the  great 
northern  coal-fields  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  elsewhere. 

2.  The  hole  made  by  boring.  Holes  of  small  depth 
bored  with  the  drill  for  blasting  are  called  bore-holes. 
Deep  holes  bored  for  any  purpose  are  called  borings , and 
if  of  large  diameter  shafts  or  wells,  according  as  they 
are  intended  for  use  in  mining  or  for  supplying  water. 

3.  pi.  The  chips,  fragments,  or  dust  produced 

in  boring.  Also  called  boring-dust Three- 

handed  boring,  in  mining,  boring  in  which  a hand-drill 
is  operated  by  three  men,  one  of  whom  holds  the  drill 
and  turns  it  as  the  work  proceeds,  while  the  others  alter- 
nately strike  upon  or  beat  it  with  a heavy  hammer  or 
sledge.  When  one  man  holds  the  drill  and  another  beats 
it,  the  boring  is  two-handed  ; when  the  same  person  holds 
the  drill  with  one  hand,  and  beats  it  with  the  other,  it  is 
single-handed.  [Eng.] 

boring-anchor  (b6r'ing-ang'/kor),  n.  Same  as 

screw-pile. 

boring-bar  (bor'ing-bar),  n.  A bar  to  which 
the  cutters  in  a drilling-  or  boring-machine  are 
secured.  See  cutter-bar. 

boring-bit  (bor'ing-bit),  re.  1 . A tool  or  instru- 
ment of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  used  for 
making  holes  in  wood  and  other  solid  sub- 
stances. See  bit1. — 2.  A tool  much  like  a 
priming-wire,  but  more  highly  tempered  and 
with  an  end  somewhat  like  an  auger,  used  for 
cleaning  out  the  vent  of  a gun  when  it  is  closed 
by  some  metallic  obstruction ; a vent-gimlet, 
boring-block  (bor'ing-blok),  re.  In  mech.,  a 
strong  cylindrical  piece  fitted  on  the  boring- 
bar  of  a boring-machine,  and  having  the  cut- 
ters fixed  in  it. 

boring-collar  (bor'ing-koFar),  n.  A circular 
disk  m a lathe,  which  can  be  turned  about  its 
center  in  a vertical  plane,  so  as  to  bring  any  one 
of  a number  of  taper  holes  of  different  sizes  con- 
tained in  it  in  line  with  the  piece  to  be  bored. 
The  end  of  the  piece  is  exposed  at  the  hole  to 
a boring-tool  which  is  held  against  it. 
boring-dust  (bor'ing-dust),  re.  Same  as  boring,  3. 
boring-gage  (bor'ing-gaj),  re.  A clamp  or  stop 
fixed  to  the  shank  of  a bit  or  other  boring-tool 
to  regulate  the  depth  of  the  work. 


Drill. 

a,  b,  cone-pulleys ; c , hori- 
zontal face-plate  ; d,  boring- 
shaft  ; hand-wheel ; k,  au- 
tomatic feed  arrangement; 
k,  handle  which  acts  upon  a 
pinion  and  rack  to  raise  or 
lower  the  face-plate;  m, 
belt-shifter. 
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boring-head  (bor'ing-hed),  n.  1.  The  cutter- 
head  of  a diamond  drill. — 2.  A short  cylinder 
^.carrying  cutting-tools,  fitted  upon  a boring-bar. 
boring-machine  (bor'ing-ma-shen/),n.  Any  ap- 
paratus employing  bor- 
ing-tools, such  as  the 
bit,  auger,  or  drill.  Such 
machines  are  used  for  boring 
both  metal  and  wood.  In 
the  first  case  if  the  perforat- 
ing tool  revolves  the  machine 
is  essentially  a drill.  In 
the  metal-boring  machine 
proper  the  work  revolves 
while  the  fixed  cutter-head 
advances  as  the  cut  is 
made.  In  all  there  are 
appliances  for  seeming  a 
variable  speed  and  for 
adjusting  one  tool  to  many 
kinds  of  work.  They  are 
used  to  bore  out  heavy 
castings,  guns,  cylinders, 
wheel-hubs,  etc.  The  wood- 
boring machines  are  essen- 
tially machine-augers.  The 
auger  or  bit  may  be  fixed, 
or  may  have  a slight  journal 
movement  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. The  block-boring 
machine  is  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  two  augers  driven  by  hand  and  a vise  for 
holding  the  bolt  of  wood  from  which  a block  is  to  be  made. 
The  carpenters’ 
boring-machine  is 
an  auger  supported 
on  a movable  frame 
in  such  a way  that 
holes  can  be  bored 
with  it  at  any  an- 
gle. It  is  operated 
by  two  handles  and 
bevel  gearing,  the 
operator  sitting 
astride  the  machine 
while  at  work. 

boring-mill 

(bor'ing- mil), 
re.  Same  as 
boring-machine. 
boring-rod 
(bor'  ing-rod), 
re.  A jointed  Carpenters’ Boring-machine. 

rod  to  which  the  tools  used  in  earth-boring  and 
rock-drilling  are  attached, 
boring-sponge  (bor'ing-spunj),  re.  A salt-water 
sponge  of  the  genus  Cliona,  which  bores  into 
shells  and  limestone. 

boring-table  (bor'ing-ta/bl),  re.  The  platform 
supporting  the  work  in  a boring-machine, 
borism,  re.  See  boreism. 
boritht,  »•  [<  LL.  boritli,  < Heb.  borith  (Jer.  ii. 
22),  tr.  in  the  English  version  ‘ soap.’]  A plant 
producing  an  alkali  used  in  cleansing. 

Borja  (bor'ja ; Sp.  pron.  bor'ha),  re.  A sweet 
white  wine  grown  near  Saragossa  in  Spain, 
borley  (bor'li),  re.  [E.  dial.]  A boat  used  bj> 
trawlers  about  the  estuary  of  the  Thames. 
N.  E.  D. 

bor  ling  (bor'lmg),  re.  [E.  dial.]  A local  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  river-lamprey. 
born1  (b6m),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  born,  boren  (often 
shortened  bore),  < AS.  boren,  pp.  of  beran, 
bear,  carry,  bring  forth.  The  distinction  be- 
tween born1  and  borne1  is  recent : see  bear1.'] 

1 . Possessing  from  birth  the  quality  or  char- 
acter stated:  as,  a born  poet ; a born  fool. 

Dunstan  resumed  Alfred’s  task,  not,  indeed,  in  the  wide 
and  generous  spirit  of  the  king,  but  with  the  activity  of  a 
born  administrator.  J.  R.  Green , Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  325. 

2.  Innate;  inherited;  produced  with  a person 
at  birth : as,  born  wit ; born  dignity : in  both 
senses  opposed  to  acquired  after  birth  or  from 
experience. 

Often  abbreviated  to  b. 

Born  in  or  with,  inherited  by  birth;  received  or  im- 
planted at  birth. 

Wit  and  wisdom  are  bom  vjith  a man. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  66. 

Bom  Of,  sprung  from. 

Hone  of  woman  born  shall  harm  Macbeth. 

Shale. , Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Bom  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket.  See  blanket. 
—Bom  to,  destined  to  from  birth,  or  by  right  of  birth. 

I was  born  to  a good  estate. 

Swift,  Story  of  an  Injured  Lady. 
In  one’s  bom  days,  in  one’s  lifetime.  [Colloq.] 

There  was  one  Miss  Byron,  a Northamptonshire  lady, 
whom  I never  saw  before  in  my  bom  days. 

Richardson,  Grandison,  1. 103. 

In  all  his  born  days  he  never  beam  such  screeches  and 
yells  as  the  wind  give  over  that  chimbley. 

Mrs.  Stowe , Oldtown,  p.  18. 
To  be  bom  again,  to  become  regenerate  in  spirit  and 
character ; be  converted. 

Except  a man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.  John  iii.  3. 


borough 

To  be  bom  with  a sliver  spoon  In  one’s  mouth,  to 

inherit  a fortune  by  birth ; be  born  to  good  luck. 

born2,  v.  t.  See  bone2. 

borne1  (bom).  [See  born1.]  Past  participle  of 
bear1. 

borne2t  (born),  n.  Same  as  bourn2. 
borne  (bor-na'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  borner,  bound, 
limit,  < borne,  boundary,  limit:  see  bourn2.] 
Bounded;  limited;  narrow-minded;  of  re- 
stricted intelligence. 

He  [Sir  Robert  Peel]  began  life  as  the  underling  of  Lord 
Sidmouth — the  shallowest,  narrowest,  most  bom6,  and 
most  benighted  of  the  old  Tory  crew. 

W.  R.  Greg , Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  234. 

Bornean  (bor'ne-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  Borneo  + 
-are.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Borneo,  the  largest 
island  of  the  Malay  archipelago. 

II.  re.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Borneo, 
bornedt,  ]>■  a-  An  obsolete  form  of  burned. 
Chaucer. 

bomeene  (bor'ne-en),  re.  [<  borne(ol)  + -ene.] 
A liquid  hydrocarbon  (CqoHig)  secreted  by 
Dryobalanops  camphora,  and  holding  in  solu- 
tion a solid,  substance,  boraeol  (C1(lHqgO),  or 
camphor  of  Borneo.  See  Dryobalanops. 
Borneo  camphor.  See  camphor. 
borneol  (bor'ne-ol),  re.  [<  Borneo  + -ol.]  Same 
as  Borneo  camphor  (which  see,  under  camphor). 
bornine  (bor'nin),  n.  [Appar.  as  born-ite  + 
-ine2.]  Telluric  bismuth  :■  same  as  tetradymite. 
horning,  borning-rod.  See  boning,  boning-rod. 
bornite  (bdr'nit),  re.  [After  Dr.  Ignatius  von 
Born,  an  Austrian  mineralogist  (1742-91),  + 
-ite2.]  A valuable  copper  ore,  consisting  of 
about  60  parts  of  copper,  14  of  iron,  and  26  of 
sulphur,  found  mostly  massive,  also  in  iso- 
metric crystals.  It  has  a peculiar  bronze-color  on 
the  fresh  fracture  (hence  called  by  Cornish  miners  horse- 
flesh ore),  but  soon  tarnishes  ; and  from  the  bright  colors 
it  then  assumes  it  is  often  named  purple  or  variegated 
copper  and  erubescite. 

bornous,  bornouse,  re.  Same  as  burnoose. 
borocalcite  (bo-ro-kal'sit),  re.  [<  boron  + cal- 
cite.]  1.  A hydrous  calcium  borate,  occurring 
in  Tuscany  and  in  Chile.- — 2.  Same  as  ulexite. 
boroglyceride  (bo-ro-glis'e-rid  or  -rid),  re.  [< 
boron  + glycer(in)  + -ide.]  An  antiseptic  sub- 
stance containing  about  25  per  cent,  of  glyceryl 
borate,  or  propenyl  borate  (C3H5BO3),  and  75 
per  cent,  of  free  boric  acid  and  glycerin  in 
★equivalent  proportions, 
boron  (bo'ron),  re.  [NL.,  < bor(ax)  + -on.] 
Chemical  symbol,  B;  atomic  weight,  11.0.  A 
chemical  element  belonging  to  the  group  of 
non-metals.  Two  allotropic  forms  of  this  element  are 
known,  one  a brown,  amorphous  powder,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  the  other  (adamantine  boron)  crystalline,  and 
with  a luster  and  hardness  inferior  only  to  that  of  the 
diamond.  In  all  its  compounds  boron  appears  to  be  triva- 
lent.  It  does  not  occur  in  nature  in  the  free  state,  but 
some  of  its  compounds  are  well-known  articles  of  com- 
merce. It  is  prepared  by  heating  boric  acid  at  a high 
temperature  witli  some  powerful  reducing  agent,  such  as 
potassium  or  aluminium.  Its  oxygen  acid,  boracic  acid, 
and  the  soda  salt,  borax,  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts. 

boronatrocalcite  (bo-ro -na-tro-kal' sit),  re. 
[<  boron  + natron  + cal  cite.]  A hydrous  borate 
of  sodium  and  calcium ; the  mineral  ulexite. 
borosilicate  (bo-ro-sil'i-kat),  re.  [<  bor(ic)  + 
silic(ic)  + -ate1.]  A double  salt,  in  which  both 
boric  and  silicic  acids  are  combined  with  a 
basic  radical,  as  datolite,  which  is  a borosili- 
cate of  calcium.  Also  called  silicoborate. 
borough1  (bur'o),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bor- 
rough,  burrougli,  borrow,  burrow,  borow,  burow, 
etc. ; sometimes,  esp.  in  comp.,  written  boro  or 
boro’ ; < ME.  borwe,  borowe,  borgh,  burgh,  borug, 
buruh,  etc.,  burie,  buri,  bery,  etc.,  < AS.  burh, 
buruli,  burg  (gen.  and  dat.  byrig,  whence  the  sec- 
ond set  of  ME.  forms  above,  burie,  etc.,  E.  bury1, 
q.  v.),  a town,  a fortified  place  (=  OS.  burug, 
burg  = OFries.  burich,  burch  =MD.  burch,  borch, 
D.  burg,  burgt  = MLG.  borch  = OHG.  burug, 
buruc,  burc,  MHG.  bare,  G.  burg  = Icel.  borg  = 
Sw.  Dan.  borg  = Goth,  baurgs ; hence,  from 
OHG.  etc.,  ML.  hurgus,  > OF.  burc,  borg,  F. 
bourg  = Pr.  bore  = Sp.  Pg.  burgo  = It.  borgo) ; 
prob.  < AS.  beorgan  (pp.  borgeh)  = Goth,  bair- 
gan  = G.  bergen,  etc.,  protect:  see  bury1,  bur- 
row1, burg1,  burgh,  bourg1  (all  ult.  identical  with 
borough),  burgess,  bourgeois,  etc.  The  word  ap- 
pears in  various  forms  in  many  names  of  towns : 
Peterborough,  Edinburgh  or  Edin boro,  Canter- 
bury,  Ham  burg,  Burgos,  etc.]  1.  Formerly,  a 
fortified  town,  or  a town  possessing  municipal 
organization ; also,  a town  or  city  in  general. 
— 2.  In  England:  (a)  A town  possessing  a 
regularly  organized  municipal  corporation  and 
special  privileges  conferred  by  royal  charter : 
usually  called  a municipal  borough.  ( b ) A 

, town  having  the  right  to  send  one  or  more 
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representatives  to  Parliament : usually  called 
a,  parliamentary  borough.  It  often  differs  in  territo- 
rial  extent  from  the  municipal  borough  of  the  same  name. 
The  corresponding  term  in  Scotland  is  burgh. 

A * borough  ' is  properly  a town  or  city  represented  in 
parliament,  although  the  term  has  occasionally  (as  in  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act)  a wider  signification. 

Stephen,  Laws  Eng.,  II.  357. 
3.  In  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  an  incorporated  municipality 
less  populous  than  a city  and  differently  gov- 
erned: in  general,  corresponding  to  town  in 
other  States.  In  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania  its 
boundaries  are  identical  with  those  of  one  of  the  primary 
divisions  of  the  county;  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
they  include  only  the  space  occupied  by  houses  adjoining 
or  nearly  adjoining.  Also,  one  of  the  five  administrative 
subdivisions  of  the  enlarged  city  of  New  York. 

4t.  A shelter  or  place  of  security. 

The  flat,  levell,  and  plaine  fields  not  able  to  afford  us 
. . . any  borough  to  shelter  us. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  114. 

5t.  At  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and 
perhaps  other  northern  old  corporate  towns,  a 
property  held  by  burgage,  and  formerly  quali- 
fying for  a vote  for  members  of  Parliament. 
N.  E.  D. — Close  borough,  a pocket  borough. 

Lansmere  is  neither  a rotten  borough,  to  be  bought,  nor 
a close  borough,  under  one  man’s  nomination.  Bulwer. 

Pocket  borough,  in  England,  before  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  the  subsequent  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  elective  franchise,  a borough  the  parliamen- 
tary representation  of  which  was  practically  in  the  hands 
of  some  individual  or  family. — Rotten  borough,  a name 
given  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  to  cer- 
tain boroughs  in  England  which  had  fallen  into  decay  and 
had  a mere  handful  of  voters,  but  which  still  retained  the 
privilege  of  sending  members  to  Parliament.  At  the  head 
of  the  list  of  these  stood  Old  Sarum,  the  abandoned  site  of 
an  old  town,  which  returned  two  representatives  though 
without  a single  inhabitant,  the  proprietors  nominating 
whom  they  pleased.— To  buy  a borough,  to  purchase 
the  power  of  controlling  the  election  of  a member  of  Par- 
liament for  a borough.  Under  recent  British  legislation 
this  is  no  longer  possible. 

borough2t,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  burrow 2. 
borough3!,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  borrow L 
borough-court  (bur'6-kort),  ft.  The  court  of 
record  for  an  English  borough,  generally  pre- 
sided over  by  the  recorder. 
borough-English  (bur'o-ing'glish),  ft.  [Irreg. 
translation  of  AF.  tenure  en  burgh  engloys, 
tenure  in  an  English  borough.]  In  law,  a cus- 
tomary descent  of  some  estates  in  England  to 
the  youngest  son  instead  of  the  eldest,  or,  if  the 
owner  leaves  no  son,  to  the  youngest  brother. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  an  institution 
closely  resembling  Borough  English  is  found  in  the  Laws 
of  Wales,  giving  the  rule  of  descent  for  all  cultivating 
villeins.  Maine , Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  223. 

borough-head,  ft.  See  borrow-head. 
borough-holder  (bur,6-hol'/der),  ft.  1.  In  Eng- 
land, a headborough ; a borsholder.  [Rare  or 
obsolete.]  — 2.  In  some  parts  of  northern  Eng- 
land, a person  who  holds  property  by  burgage 
tenure. 

The  Botough-holders  [Gateshead]  are  qualified  by  ten- 
ure of  burgage  tenements,  which  are  particular  freehold 
houses,  about  150  in  number.  They  have  an  estate  in  fee. 

Municip.  Corp.  Deports  (1835),  p.  1526. 

borough-master  (bur'o-raas,'t£r),  n.  [<  bor- 
ough1 + master.  Of.  burgomaster.']  1.  A 
Dutch  or  Flemish  burgomaster. — -2.  The  head 
of  certain  Irish  boroughs.  A.  E.  D. 
boroughmonger  (bur'o-mung//ger),  «.  For- 
merly, one  who  bought  or  sold  the  parliamen- 
tary representation  of  an  English  borough. 

These  were  called  rotten  boroughs,  and  those  who  owned 
and  supported  them  borough-mongers. 

A.  Fonblanque,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  v. 

boroughmongering  (bur'o-mung'/ger-ing),  ft. 
Trafficking  in  the  parliamentary  representa- 
tion of  a borough,  a practice  at  one  time  com- 
mon in  England. 

_ We  owe  the  English  peerage  to  three  sources : the  spo- 
liation of  the  church ; the  open  and  flagrant  sale  of  its 
honours  by  the  elder  Stuarts ; and  the  boroughmongering 
of  our  own  times.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  iv.  1. 

borough-reeve  (bur'6-rev),  re.  [<  borough 1 + 
reeve1,  after  ME.  burhreve,  < AS.  burh-gerefa.] 

1.  Before  the  Norman  conquest,  the  governor 
of  an  English  town  or  city. 

They  . . . also  freely  chose  their  own  borough-reeve,  or 
port-reeve,  as  their  head  of  the  civic  community  was 
termed.  Sir  E.  Creasy , Eng.  Const.,  p.  50. 

2.  The  chief  municipal  officer  in  certain  unin- 
corporated English  towns  before  the  passage, 
in  1835,  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act. 

borough-sessions  (bur'6-sesh'/pnz),  n.  pi.  The 
sessions  held  quarterly,  or  oftener,  in  an  Eng- 
lish borough  before  the  recorder,  on  a day  ap- 
pointed by  him. 
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boroughship1  (bur'6-ship),  ft.  [<  borough 1 + 
-ship/]  A township ; the  fact  of  constituting  a 
borough  or  township.  N.  E.  I). 
boroughship2  (bur'6-sbip),  n.  [<  borough 3 + 
-ship.]  The  condition  of  being  security  for 
the  good  behavior  of  neighbors;  frank-pledge. 
A.  E.  D. 

borough-town  (bur'6-toun),  ».  [<  ME.  burg- 
town,  borowton,  a town  which  is  a borough,  < AS. 
burhtun,  an  inclosure  surrounding  a castle,  < 
burli,  a castle,  borough,  + tun,  inclosure,  town. 
Hence  the  place-name  Burton.]  A town  which 
is  a borough. 

borowe  0,  borowe2t,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
1 borrow 1,  borough 1,  etc. 
borrachiot,  borrachot,  n.  Same  as  borachio. 
Borraginacese,  etc.  See  Boraginacece,  etc. 
borrasca  (bo-ras'ka),  ft.  [<  Sp.  borrasca,  storm, 
tempest,  obstruction  (see  borasco) ; dar  or  caer 
en  borrasca,  in  mining,  strike  or  light  upon  an 
unprofitable  lead ; antithetical  to  bonanza,  lit. 
fair  weather.]  In  mining,  barren  rock;  an 
unproductive  or  undeveloped  mine. 
borreDt,  borrel2t.  See  borel i,  borefi. 
Borrelist  (bor'el-ist),  ft.  [<  Adam  Borrel,  their 
founder,  + -ist.]  In  eccles.  hist.,  one  of  a sect 
of  Mennonites  founded  in  the  Netherlands  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  rejected  the  use 
of  the  sacraments,  public  prayer,  and  all  ex- 
eternal  worship,  and  led  a very  austere  life. 
borrowO  (bor'd),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  borowe, 
borough,  etc. ; < ME.  borowe,  borwe,  etc.,  < AS. 
borh,  borg,  a security,  pledge,  also  a surety, 
bondsman  (=  OFries.  borli,  borch  = D.  borg  — 
MHG.  borg,  G.  borg,  pledge,  security),  < beor- 
gan  (pp.  borgen)  = D.  and  G.  bergen,  protect, 
secure:  Bee  borough1.  The  verb  borrow1  is  from 
the  noun.]  1.  A pledge  or  surety;  hail;  secu- 
rity : applied  both  to  the  thing  given  as  secu- 
rity and  to  the  person  giving  it : as,  “ with  baile 
nor  borrowe,’’  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

Ye  may  retain  as  borrow  my  two  priests.  Scott. 

2.  A borrowing ; the  act  of  borrowing. 

Yet  of  your  royal  presence  I’ll  adventure 

The  borrow  of  a week.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

3.  Cost;  expense. 

That  great  Pan  bought  with  deare  borrow. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Sept. 
*4.  A tithing ; a frank-pledge. 
borrow1  (bor'o),  v.  [<  ME.  borowen,  borwen, 
etc.,  < AS.  borgian  (=  OFries.  borga  = D.  bor- 
gen (>  prob.  Icel.  borga  = Sw.  borga  = Dan. 
borge)  = OHG.  borgen,  MHG.  G.  borgen),  borrow, 
lit.  give  a pledge,  < borh,  borg,  a pledge,  se- 
curity: see  borrow1, «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  take  or 
obtain  (a  thing)  on  pledge  given  for  its  return, 
or  without  pledge,  hut  on  the  understanding 
that  the  thing  obtained  is  to  be  returned,  or  an 
equivalent  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  substituted 
for  it ; hence,  to  obtain  the  temporary  use  of : 
with  of  or  from  (formerly  at):  as,  to  borrow 
a book  from  a friend ; to  borrow  money  of  a 
stranger. 

We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king’s  tribute,  and 
that  upon  our  lands  and  vineyards.  Neh.  v.  4. 

2.  To  take  or  receive  gratuitously  from  another 
or  from  a foreign  source  and  apply  to  one’s  own 
use;  adopt;  appropriate;  by  euphemism,  to 
steal  or  plagiarize  : as,  to  borrow  aid ; English 
has  many  borrowed  words ; to  borrow  an  author’s 
style,  ideas,  or  language. 

These  verbal  signs  they  sometimes  borrow  from  others, 
and  sometimes  make  themselves.  Locke. 

It  is  not  hard  for  any  man  who  hath  a Bible  in  his 
hands  to  borrow  good  words  and  holy  sayings  in  abun- 
dance. Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxv. 

That  is  the  way  we  are  strong  by  borrowing  the  might 
of  the  elements.  Emerson,  Civilization. 

3.  To  assume  or  usurp,  as  something  counter- 
feit, feigned,  or  not  real;  assume  out  of  some 
pretense. 

Those  borrow’d  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1549. 
Each  part,  depriv’d  of  supple  government, 

Shall,  stiff  and  stark  and  cold,  appear  like  death : 
And  in  this  borrow’d  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  shalt  continue  two-and-forty  hours. 

Shak.,  it.  and  J.,  iv.  1. 

4f.  To  be  surety  for ; hence,  to  redeem ; ransom. 

I pray  you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  practise  borrowing ; take 
or  receive  loans  ; appropriate  to  one’s  self  what 
belongs  to  another  or  others  : as,  I neither  bor- 
row nor  lend ; he  borrows  freely  from  other  au- 
thors. — 2 . In  golf,  when  putting  across  sloping 
ground,  to  play  the  hall  a little  up  the  slope  to 
counteract  its  effect. 
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borrow2  (bor'o),  v.  i.  [Origin  uncertain ; prob. 
orig.  ‘take  shelter’;  cf.  burrow 2,  shelter.] 
Naut.,  to  approach  either  land  or  the  wind 
closely.  Smyth. 

borrow3t,  ft.  An  obsolete  form  of  borough1. 
borrower  (bor'o-er),  re.  1.  One  who  borrows: 
opposed  to  lender. 

Neither  a borrower  nor  a lender  be  : 

For  loan  oft  loseth  both  itself  and  friend ; 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

2.  One  who  takes  what  belongs  to  another, 
and  uses  it  as  his  own ; specifically,  in  literature, 
a plagiarist. 

Some  say  I am  a great  borrower.  Pope. 

borrow-beadt,  n.  [Also  written  borough-head; 
orig.  (AS.)  *frithborhhedfod,  written  frithborh- 
heved  in  the  (Latin)  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor; < frithborlijS,  tithing  (<  frith,  peace,  + 
borh,  pledge,  security:  see  borrow 1,n.),  + hea- 
fod,  head.]  The  head  of  a tithing ; a headbor- 
ough  or  borsholder. 

borrowing  (bor'o-ing),  ft.  [Verbal  n.  of  bor- 
row1, v.]  1.  The  act  of  taking  or  obtaining 

anything  on  loan  or  at  second-hand. — 2.  The 
act  of  taking  and  using  as  one’s  own. 

Such  kind  of  borrowing  as  this,  if  it  be  not  better’d  by 
the  Borrower,  among  good  Authors  is  accounted  Pla- 
giarie.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxiii. 

3.  The  thing  borrowed. 

Yet  are  not  these  thefts  hut  borrovrings  ; not  impious 
falsities,  but  elegant  flowers  of  speech. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  165. 

borrowing-days  (bor'o-ing-daz),  «.  pi.  The 
last  three  days  of  March,  old  style:  said  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  April,  and  supposed 
to  be  especially  stormy.  [Scotch.] 
borrow-pit  (bor'6-pit),  n.  In  civil  engin.,  an  ex- 
cavation made  by  the  removal  of  material  for 
use  in  filling. 

borsella  (bor-sel'a),  n.  [It.  *borsella,  fern.,  cor- 
responding to  borsello,  masc.,  a hag,  purse,  pock- 
et, dim.  of  borsa,  a purse : see  burse  and  purse.] 
In  glass-making,  an  instrument  for  extending 
or  contracting  glass. 

borsholder  (b6rs'hol-der),  «.  [Early  mod.  E. 
bosholder,  borsolder,  burseholder,  < AF.  bori- 
salder,  borghisaldre,  repr.  ME.  borghes  alder: 
borghes,  gen.  of  borgh,  a tithing,  frank-pledge ; 
alder,  chief:  see  borrow1,  ».,  4,  and  elder1,  ».] 
Originally,  in  England,  the  head  or  chief  of  a 
tithing  or  frank-pledge ; a headborough ; after- 
*ward,  a petty  constable.  [Now  only  local.] 
bort  (bort),  «.  [Formerly  also  boart,  bourt;  cf. 
F.  bort,  bord,  bastard.  Origin  unknown.]  1.  A 
collective  name  for  diamonds  of  inferior  quality, 
especially  such  as  have  a radiating  crystalliza- 
tion, so  that  they  will  not  take  a polish.  These 
are  crushed  to  form  diamond. powder  or  diamond-dust, 
which  is  used  for  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones. 

2.  An  amorphous  variety  of  diamond,  brown, 
gray,  or  black  in  color,  and  known  also  as  black 
diamond  or  carbonado,  found  massive  in  Brazil 
in  association  with  pure  diamonds.  This  is  exten- 
sively used  as  the  cutting  material  in  diamond  drills  and 
stone-saws,  for  which  ordinary  diamonds  are  unsuited 
from  their  crumbling  and  cleaving, 
boruret  (bo'ro-ret),  ».  [<  bor(on)  + -urct.] 
The  older  form  for  boride. 
borwet,  «.  A Middle  English  form  of  borrow1. 
Bos  (bos),  ft.  [L.,  aec.  bovem,  = Gr.  ftovq,  an 
ox,  = E.  cow,  q.  v.  See  bovine,  beef,  bucolic, 
etc.]  A genus  of  hollow-horned  ruminants, 
having  simple  horns  in  both  sexes,  typical  of 
the  family  Bovidce  and  subfamily  Bovinas,  con- 
taining the  oxen,  or  cattle.  Its  limits  vary ; it  is 
now  commonly  restricted  to  the  B.  taurus,  the  domestic 
ox,  bull,  or  cow,  and  closely  related  species.  Formerly  it 
was  about  equivalent  to  the  subfamily  Bovince,  as  that  term 
is  now  used.  See  cut  under  ox. 

bosa,  ft.  See  boza. 

bosardt,  m.  A Middle  English  form  of  buzzard. 
Boscades  (bos'ka-dez),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  float tag 
(pi.  fioamSeq),  a small  kind  of  duck,  lit.  feed- 
ing, < fl6aKF.iv,  feed.]  In  Merrem’s  classification 
(1813),  a group  of  anserine  birds  nearly  coex- 
tensive with  the  modem  family  Anatidce. 
boscage,  boskage  (bos'kaj),  m.  [<  ME.  boskage, 
buscage,  < OF.  boscage,  mod.  F.  bocage  = Pr. 
boscatge  — Sp.  boscaje  = It.  boscaggio,  < ML. 
*boscaticum  (found  only  in  sense  of  ‘ a tax  on 
firewood  brought  to  town’),  < boscus,  busclius, 
a thicket,  wood,  < OHG.  busc,  a thicket,  = E. 
bush1:  see  bush1,  bosk,  bosket,  bouquet.]  1.  A 
mass  of  growing  trees  or  shrubs ; woods,  groves, 
or  thickets ; sylvan  scenery. 

The  rest  of  the  ground  is  made  into  severall  inclosures 
(all  hedge-worke  or  rowes  of  trees)  of  whole  fields,  mea- 
dowes,  boscages,  some  of  them  containing  divers  ackers. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  April  1,  1644. 


boscage 

2.  In  old  law,  probably,  food  or  sustenance  for 
cattle  which  is  yielded  by  bushes  and  trees, 
boscll,  n.  See  bosh1. 

boschbok,  bosbbok  (bosh'bok ; I).  pron.  bosk'- 
bok),  n.  _[D.  boschbok,  < bosch, . wood,  = E.  biish1, 
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boss 


potamia,  who  dwelt  upon  the  mountains,  never  bosomer  (buz'um-er  orbo'zum-er), ».  One  who 


occupied  a house,  lived  entirely  on  herbs,  and 
devoted  their  whole  time  to  the  worship  of 
God  in  prayers  and  hymns.  Sometimes  called 

Grazers. 


+ bok  = ’E.buck1.~\  A name  given  by  the  Dutch  bosky  (bos'ki),  a.  [<  bosk  + -y1.  Cf.  husky, 
colonists  to  an  antelope  of  the  genus  Tragela- 
phus,  as  T.  sylvaticus.  Also  written  bushbok. 
boschvark,  boshvark  (bosh'vark;  D.  pron. 
bosk'fhrk),  n.  [D.  boschvark,  < bosch,  wood,  = 

E.  bush1,  + vark,  used  only  in  dim.  varken,  hog, 

= E.  farrow,  q.  v.]  The  name  given  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  to  the  African  bush-hog,  bush- 

pig,  river-pig,  or  guinea-pig,  as  the  species  of  aVl  a and}, 

aquatic  swine  of  the  genus  Potamoclmrus  are  -Bpsmac  (fcios  11  ok),  a.  ana  . 
variously  called.  P.  africanus,  or  P.  pictus,  is  a mid-  &ame  as  BoSman‘ 
dle-sized  swine  with  large,  strong,  protrusive  canine  teeth 
and  penciled  ears. 

Boselaphus  (bos-el'a-fus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < L. 
bos  (Gr.  jiovy),  ox  (or  rather  NL.  Bos  as  a ge- 
neric name),  + Gr.  eX at/>oc,  stag.]  A genus  of 
large  bubaline  antelopes,  including  the  nylghau 
( B . tragocamelus),  etc. 

bosh1!  (bosh),  n.  [Prob.  < P.  ebauche  (cf.  debosh 
and  debauch),  a sketch,  < OP.  *esboclie  = Sp. 
esbozo  = Pg.  esboqo  = It.  sbozzo  (also,  with  dif- 
ferent prefix,  abbozzo),  a sketch;  with  verb,  F. 
ebaucher,  < OF.  esbaucher,  esboclier  = Pg.  esbo- 
qar—  It.  sbozzare  (also  abbozzare,  sketch),  < pre- 
fix s-,  es-,  L.  ex-,  out,  + bozza,  a rough  draft,  a 
blotch,  swelling,  =F.  bosse,  > E.  boss1,  q.  v.  Cf. 

OD.  boetse,  bootse,  a sketch,  D.  boetseren,  mold, 
emboss,  of  same  ult.  origin.]  A rough  sketch; 
an  outline ; a figure. 

The  bosh  of  an  argument,  , . . the  shadow  of  a syllo- 
gism.  The  Student , II.  287. 

To  cut  a bosh,  to  make  a display ; cut  a figure. 
boshH  (bosh),  v.  i.  [<  bosh1,  n.\  To  cut  a figure; 
make  a show.  Tatler. 

bosh2  (bosh),  «.  [<  Turk,  bosh,  empty,  vain, 

useless,  futile,  void  of  meaning:  a word  adopt- 
ed into  E.  use  from  Morier’s  novel  “ Ayesha” 

(1834),  in  which  it  frequently  occurs  in  its  Turk, 
sense:  as,  “this  firman  is  bosh  — nothing.”] 

Utter  nonsense ; absurd  or  foolish  talk  or  opin- 
ions; stuff;  trash.  [Colloq.] 

This  is  what  Turks  and  Englishmen  call  bosh. 

W.  H.  Russell. 

I always  like  to  read  old  Darwin's  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
losh  as  it  is  in  a scientific  point  of  view. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  x. 

bosh2  (bosh),  v.  t.  [<  bosh2,  n . ] To  make  bosh 
or  nonsense  of ; treat  as  bosh ; spoil ; humbug. 

[Slang.] 

bosh3  (bosh),  n.  [See  boshes.']  1.  See  boshes. 

— 2.  A trough  in  which  bloomery  tools  (or,  in 
copper-smelting,  hot  ingots)  are  cooled.  Pay- 
mo  nd,  Mining  Glossary. 

bosh4,  bosch  (bosh),  n.  [Short  for  Bosch  butter, 
i.  e.,  imitation  butter  made  at ’s  Hertogenbosch 
or  den  Bosch  (P.  Bois-le-Duc),  lit.  ‘the  duke’s 
wood,’  a city  of  the  Netherlands:  D.  bosch  = 

E.  bush1.]  A kind  of  imitation  butter;  butter- 
ine : a trade-name  in  England, 
boshah  (bosh'a),  n.  [Turk.]  A silk  handker- 
chief made  in  Turkey. 

boshes  (bosh'ez),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  G.  boschung,  a 
slope,  < boschen,  slope,  < G.  dial.  (Swiss)  bosch, 
turf,  sod.]  The  lower  part  of  a blast-furnace, 
extending  from  the  widest  part  to  the  top  of  the 
hearth.  In  the  older  forms  of  blast-furnace  there  was  a 
marked  division  into  specific  zones.  In  many  of  the  more 
approved  modern  forms  there  are  no  such  definite  limits, 
but  a gradual  curvature  from  top  to  bottom.  In  such 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  boshes  begin  or  end. 

Bosjesman  (bosh'ez-man),  ».  [S.  African  D.] 

Same  as  buslman,  2. 

bosk  (bosk),  ».  [<  ME.  boske,  also  buske,  unas- 

sibilated  forms  of  bush1,  q.  v.  Cf.  boscage,  bosky.] 

A thicket ; a small  close  natural  wood,  espe- 
cially of  bushes.  [Old  and  poetical.] 

Blowing  bosks  of  wilderness.  Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

The  wondrous  elm  that  seemed 
To  my  young  fancy  like  an  airy  bosk , 

Poised  by  a single  stem  upon  the  earth. 

J.  G.  Holland,  Kathrina,  i. 

boskage,  n.  See  boscage. 
bosket,  bosquet  (bos'ket),  n.  [<  F.  bosquet  (= 

Sp.  bosquete  = It.  boschetto),  dim.  of  OP.  bos,  a 
thicket:  see  bois,  bosk,  bush1,  and  cf.  bouquet 
and  boscage.  ] A grove ; a thicket  or  small  plan- 
tation in  a garden,  park,  etc.,  formed  of  trees, 
shrubs,  or  tall  plants.  Also  written  basket. 
boskiness  (bos'ki-nes),  n.  [<  bosky  + -ness.] 

The  quality  of  being  bosky,  or  covered  with 


bushy.]  Woody;  consisting  of  or  covered  with 
bushes ; full  of  thickets. 

This  is  Britain : a little  island  with  little  lakes,  little 
rivers,  quiet  bosky  fields,  but  mighty  interests  and  power 
that  reach  round  the  world.  The  Century , XXVII.  102. 

In  lowliest  depths  of  bosky  dells 
The  hermit  Contemplation  dwells. 

Whittier,  Questions  of  Life. 

[<  Bosnia  + -ac.] 

All  this  petty  persecution  has  made  Austrian  rule  odious 
among  the  Bosniacs. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  146. 

Bosnian  (bos'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Bosnia  + -an.] 

1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bosnia,  a nominal 
province  of  Turkey,  lying  west  of  Servia,  the 
administration  of  which  was  transferred  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary hy  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Bosnia, 
bosom  (buz'um  or  bo'zum),  n.  and  a.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  bosome,  boosome ; < ME.  bosom, 
bosum,  bosem,  < AS.  bosum,  bosm  (=  OS.  bosom  = 
OFries.  bosm.  = D.  boezem  = MLG.  busem,  bosem, 
bossen,  LG.  busses i = OHG.  buosum,  buosam, 
MHG.  buosem,  buosen,  G.  busen),  bosom;  per- 
haps orig.,  like  fathom,  the  space  between  the 
two  arms;  with  formative  -sm,  < boh,  bog,  arm: 
see  bough1.]  I.  n.  1.  The  breast;  the  subcla- 
vian and  mammary  regions  of  the  thorax  of  a 
human  being ; the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 

And  she  turn’d  — lier  bosom  Bhaken  with  a sudden  storm 
of  sighs.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

2.  That  part  of  one’s  clothing  which  covers  the 
breast ; especially,  that  portion  of  a shirt  which 
covers  the  bosom,  generally  made  of  finer  ma- 
terial than  the  rest. 

And  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  again ; and  plucked 
it  out  of  his  bosom,  and,  behold,  it  was  turned  again  as 
his  other  flesh.  Ex.  iv.  7. 

3.  The  inclosure  formed  by  the  breast  and  the 
arms;  hence,  embrace;  compass;  inclosure:  as, 
to  lie  in  one’s  bosom. 

They  which  live  within  the  bosom  of  that  church. 

Hooker. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  beggar  died,  and  was  car- 
ried by  the  angels  into  Abraham’s  bosom.  Luke  xvi.  22. 

4.  The  breast  as  the  supposed  abode  of  tender 
affections,  desires,  and  passions. 

Their  soul  was  poured  out  into  their  mothers’  bosom. 

Lam.  ii.  12. 


Anger  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools. 


Eccl.  vii.  9. 


Hence  the  weighing  of  motives  must  always  be  confined 
to  the  bosom  of  the  individual.  Jevons,  Polit.  Econ.,  p.  16. 

5f.  Inclination;  desire. 

You  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 

6.  Something  regarded  as  resembling  or  repre- 
senting in  some  respect  the  human  bosom  as  a 
sustaining  surface,  an  inclosed  place,  the  inte- 
rior, the  inmost  recess,  etc. : as,  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  or  of  the  deep. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  1. 
Slips  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

7.  A recess  or  shelving  depression  around  the 
eye  of  a millstone.— In  Abraham’s  bosom,  in  the 
abode  of  the  blessed : in  allusion  to  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  19-31.— In  the  bosom  Of  one’s 
family,  in  the  privacy  of  one’s  home,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  family  affection  and  confidence.— To  take  to 
one’s  bosom,  to  marry. 

II.  a . [The  noun  used  attributively.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  bosom,  either  literally  or 
figuratively.  Ill  particular  — (a)  W ora  or  carried  on  or 
in  the  bosom : as,  a bosom  brooch.  ( b ) Cherished  in  the 
bosom : as,  a bosom  sin  ; a bosom  secret,  (c)  Intimate  ; 
familiar ; confidential : as,  a bosom  friend. 

I know  you  are  his  &osom-counsellor. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  ii.  2. 
The  bosome  admonition  of  a Friend  is  a Presbytery  and 
a Consistory  to  them.  Milton,  Ref.  in  Eng.,  i. 

bosom  (buz'um  or  bo'zum),  v.  t.  [<  bosom , w.] 

1.  To  inclose,  harbor,  or  cherish  in  the  bosom ; 
embrace  ; keep  with  care ; cherish  intimately. 

Bosom  up  my  counsel, 

You'll  find  it  wholesome.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 
Pull  from  the  lion’s  hug  his  bosom’d  whelp.  J.  Baillie 

2.  To  conceal ; hide  from  view ; embosom. 

To  happy  convents,  bosom'd  deep  in  vines. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  301. 


or  that  which  embosoms.  [Rare.] 

Blue  ! ‘Tis  the  life  of  heaven— the  domain 
Of  Cynthia  . . . the  bosomer  of  clouds. 

Keats,  Sonnet 

bosom-spring  (buz'um-spring),  n.  A spring 
rising  in  the  bosom  or  heart ; heart-spring ; 
heart-joy.  [Bare.] 

From  thee  that  bosom-spring  of  rapture  flows 
Which  only  Virtue,  tranquil  Virtue,  knows. 

Rogers,  Pleasures  of  Memory,  ii. 
bosom-staff  (buz'um-staf),  n.  An  instrument 
for  testing  the  symmetry  of  the  bosom  or  cen- 
tral concavity  of  a millstone, 
bosomy  (buz'um-i  or  bo'zum-i),  a.  [<  bosom 
+ -?/1.]  Full  of  sheltered  recesses  or  hollows. 
N.  E.  D. 

Sinueux ; m.  euse  : f.  Bosomie,  intricate,  crooked,  full  of 
hollow  turnings,  windings,  or  crinkle  ciankles.  Cotgrave. 

One  of  thy  green  hills  gleam  bright  and  bosomy. 

L.  Hunt. 

boson  (bo'sn),  n.  A corruption  of  boatswain , 
representing  its  common  pronunciation. 

The  merry  boson  from  his  side 
His  whistle  takes. 

Dryden,  Albion  and  Albanius,  ii.  3. 

bosporian  (bos-po'ri-an),  a.  [<  bosporus  + 
-i-an.~\  Pertaining  to  a bosporus,  particularly 
(with  a capital)  to  the  Thracian  or  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  or  to  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bosporus  named  from  the  latter  (about  500 
B.  c.  to  A.  D.  259). 

The  Alans  forced  the  Bosporian  kings  to  pay  them 
tribute,  smd  exterminated  the  Taurians.  Tooke. 

bosporus  (bos'po-rus),  n.  [L.,  sometimes  in 
erroneous  form  bosphoras , < Gr.  [iocnopog , a 
name  applied  to  several  straits,  for  (3o6g  irdpog, 
lit.  ox’s  ford  (cf.  E.  Oxford , < AS.  Oxenaford , 
oxen’s  ford) : floog,  gen.  of  flovg , an  ox  (see  Eos) ; 

7 ropog,  passage,  ford  (akin  to  E .ford)  (>  E .pore), 
< 7T epav,  pass  over,  cross,  = E.  fare , go : see 
fare , jiore2.]  A strait  or  channel  between  two 
seas,  or  between  a sea  and  a lake.  More  particu- 
larly applied  as  a proper  name  to  the  strait  between  the 
sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea,  formerly  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  to  the  strait  of  Yenikale,  or  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, which  connects  the  sea  of  Azov  with  the  Black  Sea. 
bosquet,  n.  See  bosket . 

boss1  (bos),  n.  [<  ME.  bos , bose,  boce , a boss,  < 
★OF.  boce , the  boss  of  a buckler,  a botch  or  boil, 
F.  bosse , boss,  hump,  swelling,  = Pr.  bossa  = 
It.  bozza,  a blotch,  swelling  (also  OF.  (Norm.) 
boclie,  > ME.  bocche , E.  botch \ q.  v.);  prob.  < 
OHG.  bozo , a bundle  (of  flax),  boz,  a blow,  < 
bozan,  MHG.  bozen , G.  bossen , strike,  beat,  =E. 
beat1:  Bee  beat1.  Cf.  emboss.']  1.  A protuber- 
ant part ; a round,  swelling  process  or  excres- 
cence on  tho  body  or  upon  some  organ  of  an 
animal  or  plant.  Hence  — 2f.  (a)  A hump  or 
hunch  on  the  back;  a humpback.  ( b ) A bulky 
animal,  (c)  A fat  woman. 

Be  she  neuer  so  straight,  tliinke  her  croked.  And  wrest 
all  parts  of  hir  body  to  the  worst,  be  she  neuer  so  worthy. 
If  shee  be  well  sette,  then  call  hir  a Bosse,  if  slender,  a 
Hasill  twygge.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  115. 

Disdainful  Turkess  and  unreverend  boss ! 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  iii.  3. 

3.  A stud  or  knob.  Specifically,  a knob  or  protuberant 
ornament  of  silver,  ivory,  or  other  material,  used  on  bri- 
dles, harness,  the  centers  of  ancient  shields,  etc.,  or  af- 
fixed to  any  object.  Bosses  are  placed  at  regular  inter- 
vals on  the  sides  of  some  book-covers,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  gilding  or  the  leather  of  the  cover  from 
abrasion. 

He  runneth  . . . upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his  bucklers. 

Job  xv.  26. 

On  the  high  altar  is  placed  the  Statue  of  the  B.  yirgin 
and  our  Saviour  in  white  marble,  which  has  a bosse  in  the 
girdle  consisting  of  a very  faire  and  rich  sapphire,  with 
divers  other  stones  of  price.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  4,  1641. 

A number  of  prominent  crags  and  bosses  of  rock  project 
beyond  the  general  surface  of  the  ground. 

Geikie,  Ice  Age,  p.  17. 

4.  In  sculp.,  a projecting  mass  to  be  after- 
ward cut  or  carved. — 5.  In  arch.,  an  ornament 


thickets 

Boskoi  (bos'koi),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  [IookoI,  pi.  of  fio-  bosom-board  (buz'um-bord),  w.  A board  upon 
a/«5f,  a herdsman,  < (Sdoseiv,  feed,  graze.]  An  which  the  bosom  of  a shirt  or  other  garment  is 
ancient  body  of  monks  in  Palestine  and  Meso-  ironed. 


Architectural  Bosses.—  French,  13th  century. 
j4,  from  sanctuary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Semur-en-Auxois.  B, 
from  the  refectory  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  Paris. 
(From  VioIlet-le-Duc’s  “Diet,  de  1’ Architecture." ) 

placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  or  groins 
in  vaulted  or  flat  roofs,  sometimes  richly  sculp- 


boss 


635 


botanic 
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ter,  as  the  end  of  a separate  piece  in  a line  of  joinings  used  chiefly  unon  nroifipH™ a:  L<  «r.  potrrpvxoudfc  contr.  /30- 
shafts  connected  by  couplings.  Hollow  shafts  The  ca&ies  a?e  sometSTnd  ^dTomeuSes  bevefed  itW**’.  curl^  + eldog,  form.] 

through.  which  others  pass  are  sometimes  also  or  *n  a diamond  form,  sometimes  inclosed  with  a cavetto 
called  bosses,  but  improperly,  (b)  A swage  or  van<*  sornf times  with  a listel.  Alsq  called  rustic  quoins. 
die  used  for  shaping  metals.— 7.  In  ordnance:  bosse i (bos),  re.  [V,  bosse,  a boss,  hump,  etc.: 

(a)  A cast-iron  plate  fastened  to  the  back  of  a s?e  A,  ’ a sma11  cask.]  A large 

traveling-forge  hearth.  (6)  Any  protuberance  8tass  , oottle  filled  with  powder  and  having 

or  lug  upon  a piece  of  ordnance 8 A soft  straads  01  qnickmatch  attached  to  the  neck, 

leather  cushion  or  pad  used  for  bossing  (which  ,used.:£of  incendiary  purposes, 
see),  and  also  for  cleaning  gilded  surfaces  and  bosselated  (bos  e-la-ted),  a.  [<  F.  bosseler, 

the  like  in  porcelain-  and  glass-manufacture. emboss,  < bosse,  boss : see  ftoss1.]  Covered  with 

9f.  A water-conduit  in  the  form  of  a tun-bellied  “equalities, or  protuberances. 

★ figure ; a head  or  reservoir  of  water.  B.  Jonson  b°sset  (bos  et),  re.  [<  boss1  + dim.  -el.]  1. 

4 r/ -m-w  *t. - A small  boss  or  knob,  especially  one  of  a series: 


boss1  (bos),  re.  t.  [<  ME.  *bossen,  bocen  ; from 
the  noun.]  1.  To  ornament  with  bosses  ; be- 
stud. 

Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
His  glorious  rapier  and  hangers  all  host  with  pillars  of 
£°ld-  Middleton,  Father  Hubbard’s  Tales. 

2.  Same  as  emboss1. 

Boss’d  with  lengths 

Of  classic  frieze.  Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

3.  In  ceram.,  to  bring  (a  surface  of  boiled  oil) 
to  perfect  uniformity.  See  bossing,  1. 

boss2)  (bos),  re.  [<  ME.  lose,  boce,  a cask;  ef. 
OF . busse,  a cask,  li.  bus,  a box,  bos,  a pack- 
age : see  6ox2.]  A cask,  especially  a small  cask ; 
a leather  bottle  for  wine— old  bosst.  [A  term  of 
contempt,  prob.  a particular  use  of  boss 2,  a cask,  butt  • but 
cf.  Icel.  bossi,  Sw.  buss,  a fellow.]  A toper, 
boss^  (bos),  n.  [E.  dial. ; cf.  MD.  bosse , busse , 
I).  bus,  a box,  buis,  a tube,  pipe,  channel,  = 
Dan.  bosse  = Sw.  bossa , a box:  see  box2,  and  cf. 
ios«2.]  A wooden  vessel  used  by  plasterers 


as,  “a  sword-belt  studded  with  bossets,”  Jour. 
Archwol.  Ass.,  XXX.  93. — 2.  The  rudimentary 
antler  of  the  male  red  deer, 
bossiness  (bos'i-nes),  re.  The  quality  of  being 
bossy  or  in  relief : applied  especially  to  sculp- 
ture and  ornament:  as,  “a  pleasant  bossiness,” 
Buskin,  Aratra  Penteliei,  i.  $ 21. 
bossing  (bos'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  boss1,  re.] 
1.  In  ceram.,  the  process  by  whi 
color  is  made  level  and  uniform. 


Having  the  form  or  character  of  a bostryx. 

Bostrychus  (bos'tri-kus),  re.  [NX,.,  < Hr.  p6- 
arpvxoc,  a curl  or  lock  of  hair,  also  a certain  in- 
sect (according  to  some,  the  male  of  the  glow- 
worm) ; also  written  porpvxo £■;  cf.  (iorpvg , a clus- 
ter  of  grapes.]  A genus  of  beetles,  typical  of 
the  family  Bostrychidai  and  subfamily  Bostry- 
cliiniB,  species  of  which  are  highly  destructive  to 
wood.  One  of  the  most  injurious  species  is  Ii.  tvvoaravhi- 
cus,  the  typographer  beetle,  which  infests  coniferous  trees, 
devouring,  in  both  the  larval  and  the  perfect  state,  the 
soft  wood  beneath  the  bark,  thus  causing  the  death  of  the 
trees.  Other  species  are  B.  chalcographus,  B.  stenoqra- 
phus,  etc.  The  trees  thus  affected  are  pines,  spruces, 
larches,  firs,  etc.,  as  well  as  fruit-trees  of  the  orchard,  as 
the  apple.  Also  spelled  Bostrichus.  See  Bostrychidce. 

bostryx  (bos'triks),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  as  if  *36- 
arpvj  for  p6oTpvXos,  a curl,  etc. : see  Bostrychus.'] 
In  hot.,  a uniparous  helicoid  cyme — that  is,  a 
raceme-like  cyme,  or  flower-cluster,  with  all 
the  branches  or  pedicels  upon  one  side.  It  is 


the  process  by  which  a surface  of  °f  les^  0<?1ledi 

level  and  uniform.  This  is  done  bv  td0S"W-{v  ’ aA  obsolete  form  of  boisterous. 

■witti  a earned  Boswellia  (boz-wel'i-ji),  re.  [NL.,  named  after 


. “ ■ Jims  is  uone  oy 

first  laying  on  a coat  of  boiled  oil,  usually  with  a camel’s- 
hair  brush,  upon  which  the  color  is  deposited,  generally 
by  being  dusted  from  cotton-wool.  The  coat  of  oil  is  then 
made  perfectly  uniform  and  smooth  by  means  of  a leather 
boss.  Also  called  ground-laying. 

2.  The  film  of  boiled  oil  thus  spread  over 
earthenware  to  hold  the  coloring  materials, 
bossism  (bos'izm),  n.  [<  boss&  + -ism.]  The 
control  of  politics  by  bosses.  [U.  S.] 


~ x.  "wuvu  .uooci  uocu  uy  plasterers 

i or  holding  mortar,  hung  by  a hook  on  a ladder  bossivet  (bos'iv) 

or  a wall  7.  , . " 


or  a wall. 

boss!  (bos),  re.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  a var.  of 
equiv.  bass2,  q.  y. ; but  cf.  D.  bos,  a bundle,  as 
of  straw.]  A hassock;  a bass. 
boss5  (bos),  a.  [Also  written  bos,  bois ; origin 
obscure.]  Hollow;  empty:  as,  “his  thick  boss 
head,”  Ramsay,  Poems,  I.  285.  [Scotch.] 
boss6  (bos),  n.  and  a.  [A  word  derived  from  the 
Hutch  settlers  in  New  York ; < H.  baas,  master, 
foreman  (used  literally  and  figuratively  like 
boss  in  American  use : ecu  timmermans-baas,  a 


™ V — ,,  w x-ajj  n.  U.,  namea  alter 
Hr.  John  Roswell  of  Edinburgh.]  A genus  of 
balsamic  plants  of  the  family  Balsameaceie,  the 
species  of  which  are  imperfectly  known,  n.  Car - 
terii  and  some  other  species  of  the  hot  and  dry  regions  of 
eastern  Africa  and  southern  Arabia  furnish  olibanum 
(which  see),  the  frankincense  of  antiquity.  B.  Frereana 
of  the  Somali  region  yields  a highly  fragrant  resin,  the 
primitive  gum  elemi,  largely  used  in  the  East  as  a masti- 
catory. B.  serrata,  of  India,  the  salai-tree,  also  yields  a 
uiu  ue  worse  man  aouDtiui  resin  which  is  used  in  that  country  as  incense 
. to  be  Stm  the  potential  Boswellian  (boz-wel'i-an),  a.  [<  Boswell  (see 
r,  hfZlt'mriCan'rl' f £ef')  + ~ian^  Relatingto  or  resembling  James 
borne  hu^u' backed'!  Lit  i t r'  F'  Boswell>  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Dr.  John- 
“o  kA  a ’•def?rl??di3aS’  son;  cbaracterized  by  an  uncritical  and  simple 

o 70  06^8^  th’  °sborne’  Advice  to  Son,  admiration  for  some  person : used  especially^ 

"Wrxacrrri  /*\  r/  7 , . , biographers  and  biography, 

bossy  (bos  1),  a.  [<  boss  + -y1.]  l.JVr-  Boswellism  (boz'wel-izm),  re.  [<  Boswell  + 


The  vote  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  worse  than  doubtful 
if  bossism  . . . were  found  . ^ — u-i 


force. 


a. 


-ism.]  The  style  or  manner  of  Boswell  as  a 
biographer ; uncritical  admiration  of  one’s  hero, 
with  faithful  but  indiscriminate  narration  of 
details. 

We  think  that  there  is  no  more  certain  indication  of 
a weak  and  ill-regulated  intellect  than  that  propensity 
which,  for  want  of  a better  name,  we  will  venture  to 
christen  Boswellism.  Macaulay,  Milton. 


nished  or  ornamented  with  a boss  or  bosses. 

His  head  reclining  on  his  bossy  shield. 

Pope,  Iliad,  x.  173. 

2.  Projecting  in  the  round;  boldly  prominent, 
as  if  composed  of  bosses : said  of  sculpture,  etc. 

Cornice  or  frieze  with  bossy  sculptures  graven. 

— wviw  a,  Milton , P.  L.,  i.  716. 

boss  carpenter,  de  vrouw  is  de  baas,  the  wife  is  bossy2  (bos'i),  a.  [<  bossG  + -3,1.]  Acting  like  a — ....  m_„0n 

the  boss  ; Inj  is  hem  dc  baas  in  het  zingen,  he  is  boss ; masterful;  domineering.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.]  RnswelliVe  , , , 

the  boss  m singing,  etc. ),  MD.  baes,  master  of  bossy-*  (bos'i),  re’.  [Dim.  of  bos st]  A familiar  Simfed ( nnr  tlwiT  iFn  an' ?,PS: 
the  house,  also  a friend,  fem.  baesinne,  mis-  name  for  a cow  or  calf.  See  bossi  (a).  -i,'c  i fo  wn?e’in  Boswell  + 

tress  of  the  house,  also  a friend,  = Flem.  baes  bostal  (bos'tal),  re.  [E.  dial.]  A winding  way  bW  Jsr  nf  TW  f B.oswe11’  the 

= LG.  ^master,  foreman  (>Dan.  has,  mas-  ^^ry  steep  hill.  Ualliwcll.  [Proving7  due^/ith^ 

bostanji  (bos-tan'ji),  n.  pi.  [Turk,  bostanji , < 
bostan,  < Pers.  bustan,  a garden.]  A class  of 
men  in  Turkey,  originally  the  sultan’s  garden- 
ers, but  now  also  employed  in  various  ways 

olimit  Ilia  noronn  oa  in  Tn J _ i 11  . 


= uax.  oaas,  master,  foreman  (>  Dan.  bas,  mas- 
ter),  = OHG.  basa  = MHG.  base,  f .,  aunt,  G.  base, 
f.,  cousin  (dial,  also  aunt,  niece),  appar.  ult. 
identical  with  G.  wase  = LG.  wase,  f.,  cousin, 
aunt.  The  word,  in  the  masc.,  seems  to  have 
meant  ‘ kinsman,  cousin,’  and  to  have  been  used 


nruu  lirril  U.LCAJU.OS  UI 

exercise  of  the  critical  faculty. 


One  cannot  help  wishing  that  Bonstetten  had  Boswel- 
lized  some  of  these  endless  conversations,  for  the  talk  of 
Gray  was,  oil  the  testimony  of  all  who  heard  it,  admirable 
for  fulness  of  knowledge,  point,  and  originality  of  thought. 

Lowell , in  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  165. 


cut  down  wages.  [U.  s”] 

The  actions  of  the  superintendent,  or  boss,  very  often 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  employer  and  em- 
Ployee-.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  503. 

The  line  looked  at  its  prostrate  champion,  and  then  at 
the  new  boss  standing  there,  cool  and  brave,  and  not  afraid 
of  a regiment  of  sledge-hammers. 

T.  Winthrop,  Love  and  Skates. 

(6)  In  U . S.  politics,  an  influential  politician  who  uses  the 
machinery  of  a party  for  private  ends,  or  for  the  advantage 
of  a ring  or  clique  ; a professional  politician  having  para- 
mount local  influence. 

2.  The  chief ; the  master ; the  champion  ; the 
best  or  leading  person  or  thing.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

II.  a.  Chief;  master;  hence,  first-rate : as,  a 
boss  mason;  a boss  player.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.]  * uiu^u 

boss6  (bos),  v.  t.  [<  boss**,  n.]  To  be  master  of  or  Bostrichidae,  etc, 


lutionary  war.]  1.  A game  of  cards.  The  hands 
are  dealt  and  played  as  in  whist,  each  of  the  four  players 
having  the  right  to  bid  or  offer  to  take  unassisted  a certain 
number  of  tricks,  to  lose  every  trick  but  one,  or  every 
trick,  etc.  The  highest  bidder  plays  against  the  rest,  and 
if  successful  gains,  if  defeated  loses,  according  to  the 
size  of  his  bid.  There  are  varieties  of  the  game  known  as 
boston  de  Fontainebleau  and  Russian  boston. 

2.  The  first  five  tricks  taken  by  a player  in  the 
game  of  boston. — 3.  A round  dance,  danced 


maggot  of  several  species  of  bot-fly  when 
found  in  the  intestines  of  horses,  under  the 
hides  of  oxen,  in  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  etc. 
The  bots  which  infest  horses  are  the  larvic  of  the^  waste- 
rophilus  equi,  or  bot-fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
tips  of  the  hairs,  generally  of  the  fore  legs  and  niane. 
whence  they  are  taken  into  tile  mouth  and  swallowed 
They  remain  in  great  numbers  in  tile  stomach  for  several 
months,  and  are  expelled  in  the  excrement  and  become 
pupai,  which  in  five  weeks  become  perfect  insects. 


over;  manage;  direct;  control: 
house.  [Slang,  U.  S.]— Tobossit,  to  act  the  master, 
boss"  (bos),  re.  [Also  boose,  buss,  borse.  De- 
tached from  bosscalf  (or  assumed  from  bossyZ 
taken  as  a dim.  form),  and  so  ult.  connected 
with  Icel.  bas,  bas,  an  exclamation  used  in 
driving  cows  into  their  stalls  (bass,  a stall 
boose:  see  Soosel).]  1.  A young  ealf ; hence 
also,  fig.,  a milksop.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 2.  Afamil- 
ttt  ^0r  a cowi  or  any  of  the  bovine  genus 

[U.  S.  and  Canada.] — 3.  A name  for  the  bison 
or  so-called  buffalo.  [Western  U.  S.j 

bossage  (bos'aj),  re.  [<  F.  bossage,  < bosse, 
boss,  knob:  see  bossi-  and  -age.]  In  building: 
(a)  A stone  which  projects  beyond  the  face  of 


*-fV7oi/vAi. — o.  xx.  ruuuu  ua/iice,  uanceci  wuicu  m uve  weess 

by  couples,  properly  to  waltz  music,  being  a bot2t  (AS.  pron.  bot),  n.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form 
modification  or  elaboration  of  the  waltz,  but  (bot)  of  boot1,  a fine,  etc. : only  in  historical 
differing  m the  step:  sometimes  varied  with  use. 

‘dips’  or  bendings  of  the  knees.  A theft  committed  on  any  one  of  these  three  days  [the 

i?OSton  irOTt  Bill.  See  bills.  Gang  days]  was,  by  Allred’s  laws,  sconced  in  a two-fold 

See  Bostrychidse,  etc.  JS?  or,fiue’.a?if  **  !’een  a Sunday  or  one  of  the  higher 

J _ _J — Church  holy  day  s.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  107. 


.“to To^the  Bostrychidse  (bos-tA'i-de"),^ Tf? Bos-  “ ft' 

act  the  master,  trychus  + -ida;.]  A familv  of  xvlonhaffous  ervn-  °^s?lete  Preterit  of  bite. 


A Middle  English  form 


tryclius  + -idw.]  A family  of  xylophagous  cryp-  ^ obsolete 

topentamerous  Coleoptera,  typified  by  the  ge-  aud  conJ 

nus  Bostrychus,  containing  small  cylindrical  a r-r,  . .A.  , * _ 

beetles,  the  larvm  of  which  are  limbless:  by  rn|L i? wi ' tY  Board  of 

many  associated  with  the  family  Ptinidce.  * Trade.  ] The  English  Board  of  Trade  unit  of 

mottSfdis^  bot  1.  An  abbreviation  of  botany,  botanical, 

in  which  they  eat  into  the  bark  is  very  peculiar,  being  *an(l  botanist. — 2.  A contraction  of  bought2. 
characteristic  of  the  individual  species  and  indicative  of  botanic  (bo-tan'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  botaniaue . 

X“h^5x^s  fGr- 

and  lengthens  in  order  to  lay  her  eggs  in  pits  which  she  ]*erb>  plant,  see  botany.]  I,  a.  Pertaining  to 

hollows  out  for  that  purpose.  The  larva),  when  hatched,  botany,  or  the  scientific  study  of  plants Bo- 

eat  out  lateral  passages,  which,  as  the  larva?  increase  in  tanic  garden,  a garden  devoted  to  the  culture  of  plants 
fize  and  get  farther  from  the  main  passage,  become  collected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  science  of 
larger,  and  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  markings  on  the  botany, 
inside  of  the  bark.  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  588.  H.f  n.  A botanist. 


botanical 

botanical  (bo-tan'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
concerned  With,  the  "study  or  cultivation  of 
plants — Botanical  geography.  Same  as  geographi- 
cal  botany  (which  see,  under  botany). 
botanically  (bo-tan'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a botani- 
cal manner;  after  the  manner  of  a botanist; 
according  to  a system  of  botany, 
botanise,  v.  See  botanize. 
botanist  (bot'a-nist),  n.  [<  botany  + -ist;  = 
P.  botaniste.]  One  who  studies  or  is  skilled  in 
botany;  one  versed  in  the  structure,  habits, 
geographical  distribution,  and  systematic  clas- 
sification of  plants. 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs,  . . . beyond  the  power 

Of  botanist  to  number  up  their  tribes. 

Thomson , Spring,  1.  224. 
botanize  (bot'a-nlz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  botanized, 
ppr.  botanizing.  [<  botany  + -ize ; = P.  bota- 
niser.  Cf.  Grr.  poTavi&iv,  root  up  weeds.]  I. 
intrans.  To  examine  or  seek  for  plants  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  and  classifying  them, 
etc. ; investigate  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  a 
botanist. 

II.  trans.  To  explore  botanically : as,  to  bot- 
anize a neighborhood. 

Also  spelled  botanise. 

botanologert  (bot-a-nol'o-jer),  n.  [<  botanology 
+ -er1.]  A botanist.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
botanologyt  (bot-a-nol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  botano- 
logie , < Gr.  ftoravy,  an  herb,  + -Ao-yia,  < leyeiv, 
speak:  see  - ology .]  The  science  of  botany. 

Bailey. 

botanomancy  (bot'a-no-man-si),  n.  [=  F.  bo- 

tanomancie,  < Gr.  ftoravy,  an  herb,  + yavreia , 
divination.]  An  ancient  method  of  divination 
by  means  of  plants,  especially  by  means  of  the 
leaves  of  the  sage  and  fig.  A person’s  name  and 
the  question  to  which  an  answer  was  desired  were  written 
on  the  leaves,  which  were  then  laid  out  exposed  to  the 
wind  ; as  many  of  the  letters  as  remained  in  their  places 
were  taken  up  and  joined  together  to  form  some  word, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Botanophaga  (bot-a-nof'a-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ftoravy,  an  herb,  + (Jtayelv’  eat.]  A name  of 
the  herbivorous  marsupial  mammals,  as  distin- 
guished collectively  from  the  Zoophaga,  or  car- 
nivorous and  insectivorous  marsupials.  The 
★kangaroo  is  an  example, 
botany  (bot'a-ni),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bot- 
anie , formed  from  botanic,  as  if  < Gr.  porayia, 
a rare  var.  of  poravrj , an  herb,  grass,  fodder,  < 
pdaiceiv,  feed,  mid.  fidmcecOai,  feed  one’s  self ; cf. 
L.  vesci,  eat.  ] The  science  of  plants,  it  treats  of 
the  forms  of  plants,  their  structure,  the  nature  of  the 
tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  the  vital  phenomena 
connected  with  them,  the  arrangement  of  them  into  larger 
and  smaller  groups  according  to  their  affinities,  and  the 
classification  of  these  groups  so  as  to  exhibit  their  mutual 
relations  and  their  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as 
a whole.  The  science  further  investigates  the  nature  of 
the  vegetation  which  at  former  epochs  lived  on  the  earth, 
as  well  as  the  distribution  of  plants  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  thus  divided  into  several  sections,  (a)  Structural 
or  morphological  botany , that  branch  of  the  science  of 
botany  which  relates  to  the  structure  and  organization  of 
plants,  internal  or  external,  independently  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a vital  principle.  Also  called  organography.  (6) 
Physiological  or  biological  botany , that  branch  which  re- 
lates to  the  history  of  vegetable  life,  the  functions  of  the 
various  organs  of  plants,  and  their  minute  structure  and 
method  of  growth,  (c)  Descriptive  botany , that  branch 
which  relates  to  the  description  and  nomenclature  of 
plants.  Also  called  phytography.  (d)  Systematic  botany , 
that  branch  which  relates  to  the  principles  upon  which 
plants  are  to  be  classified  or  arranged  with  reference  to 
their  degrees  of  relationship.  The  system  of  classification 
now  universally  adopted  is  that  proposed  by  Antoine  Lau- 
rent de  Jussieu,  and  improved  and  enlarged  by  De  Can- 
dolle, Brown,  and  others.  It  is  generally  called  the  nat- 
ural system,  because  it  is  intended  to  express,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  various  degrees  of  relationship  among  plants 
as  these  exist  in  nature,  and  to  group  next  to  each  other 
the  various  species,  genera,  and  orders  which  are  most 
alike  in  all  respects.  Several  artificial  systems  have  been 
proposed,  as  that  of  Tournefort,  based  on  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  corolla ; but  the  best-known  is  that  of  Lin- 
naeus, founded  on  the  stamens  and  pistils.  This  system, 
which  was  designed  by  Linnaeus  to  be  only  temporary, 
proved  of  great  value  to  the  science  of  botany,  but  it  has 
now  gone  entirely  out  of  use,  or  is  used  only  as  a partial 
index  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  (e)  Geographical  botany, 
that  branch  which  relates  to  the  natural  distribution  of 
plants  over  the  globe,  and  to  the  inquiry  into  the  causes 
which  have  influenced  or  maintain  this  distribution.  (/) 
Paleontological  or  fossil  botany,  that  branch  which  em- 
braces the  study  of  the  forms  and  structures  of  the  plants 
found  in  a fossil  state  in  the  various  strata  of  which  the 
earth  is  composed. 

Botany  Bay  gum,  kino,  oak,  resin,  tea,  etc. 
See  the  nouns. 

botargo,  botarga  (bo-tar'go,  -gii),  n.  [=  F. 
boutargue  = Sp.  botarga,  < It.  botargo,  botarga, 
buttarga,  buttagra,  now  bottarga,  bottarica,  < 
Ar.  batarlcha,  prob.  derived  through  Coptic 
from  Gr.  rapixop,  rdpixov,  dried  fish,  also  a dead 
body  preserved  by  embalming,  a mummy.]  A 
relish  made  of  the  roes  of  certain  fishes 
strongly  salted  after  they  have  become  pu- 
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trid:  much  used  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean as  an  incentive  to  thirst.  The  great 
white  Russian  sturgeon,  Acipenser  huso,  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  botargo.  The  best  botargo  comes 
from  Tunis,  is  dry  and  reddish,  and  is  eaten  with  olive-oil 
and  lemon-juice.  Also  bottargo . 

We  staid  talking  and  singing  and  drinking  great  draughts 
of  claret,  and  eating  botargo  and  bread  and  butter,  till 
twelve  at  night,  it  being  moonshine.  Pepys,  Diary,  1. 191. 

Botaurinse (bo-ta-rl'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Botaurus 
+ -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Ardeidce,  or  herons, 
containing  the  bitterns,  distinguished  from 
true  herons  by  having  only  ten  tail-feathers 
and  two  pairs  of  powder-down  tracts,  and  the 
outer  toe  shorter  than  the  inner.  In  habits  the 
Botauriruj  also  differ  from  the  other  Ardeidce,  being  soli* 
tary,  nesting  on  the  ground,  and  laying  eggs  unlike  those 
of  true  herons.  See  cut  under  bittern. 

Botaurus  (bo-ta'rus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < L.  bos, 
an  ox,  + taurus,  a bull ; suggested  by  the  old 
form  (MB.  butor,  OF.  butor,  botor)  of  bittern .1, 
q.  v.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Bo- 
taurince.  See  bittern L 

botchH  (boch),  n.  [<  ME.  botche,  bocclie,  < OF. 
boche,  a botch,  sore,  var.  of  boce,  a botch,  swell- 
ing, > mod.  F.  bosse,  E.  boss1 : see  boss 1.  Cf. 
OD.  butse,  a boil,  swelling,  < butsen,  D.  botsen, 
strike,  beat,  akin  to  OHG.  bozan  = E.  beat L Cf . 
botch2.']  A swelling  on  the  skin;  a large  ulcer- 
ous affection ; a boil. 

Yet  who  more  foul,  disrobed  of  attire? 

Pearl’d  with  the  botch  as  children  burnt  with  fire. 

Middleton,  Micro-Cynicon,  i.  3. 
Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss. 

Milton,  P.  1,.,  xii.  180. 

botchH  (boch),  v.  t.  To  mark  with  botches. 

Young  Hylas,  botch'd  with  stains. 

Garth,  Dispensary,  ii.  160. 

botch2  (boch),  v.  [Also  E.  dial,  or  colloq.  bodge 1, 
q.  v. ; < ME.  bocchen,  repair,  of  uncertain  origin, 
perhaps  < MD.  botsen,  butsen,  boetsen,  repair, 
atch,  same  word  as  butsen,  D.  botsen,  strike, 
eat,  knock  together,  akin  to  OHG.  bozan,  beat, 
= E.  beat1.  Cf.  bo tch1  and  ftoss1.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  mend  or  patch  in  a clumsy  manner,  as  a 
garment : often  used  figuratively. 

To  botch  up  wliat  they  had  torn  and  rent, 

Religion  and  the  government.  S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

Tom  coming,  with  whom  I was  angry  for  his  botching 
my  camlott  coat,  to  tell  me  that  my  father  was  at  our 
church,  I got  me  ready.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  407. 

2.  To  put  together  unsuitably  or  unskilfully; 
erform,  express,  etc.,  in  a bungling  manner; 
ence,  to  spoil  by  unskilful  work;  bungle. 

For  treason  botch’d  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane. 

Dry  den,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  ii.  485. 

n,  intrans.  To  mend  or  patch  things  in  an 
unskilful  manner;  be  a bungler  or  botcher. 

botch2  (boch),  n.  [(.botch2,  v.]  1.  A bungled 

or  ill-finished  part ; a flaw ; a blemish. 

To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work. 

Shak.,  Hacbeth,  iii.  1. 

2.  A patch,  or  a part  of  a garment  patched 
or  mended  in  a clumsy  manner. — 3.  That 
which  is  botched;  ill-finished  or  bungled  work 
generally. 

Fancy  the  most  assiduous  potter,  but  without  his  wheel ; 
reduced  to  make  dishes,  or  rather  amorphous  botches,  by 
mere  kneading  and  baking.  Carlyle. 

A poorly  paid  teacher,  whose  work  is  a botch,  and 
therefore  an  injury  to  the  growing  mind. 

Jour,  of  Education , XIX.  41. 

4.  A bungling,  unskilful  workman  or  operator 
of  any  kind ; a botcher. 

botchedly  (boch'ed-li  or  bocht'li),  adv.  [< 
botched,  pp.  of  botch2,  v.,  + -It/2.]  In  a botched 
or  clumsy  manner ; with  "botches  or  patches. 

Thus  patch  they  heaven,  more  botch' dly  then  old  clothes. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  iii.  67. 

botcher1  (boch'er),  n.  [<  ME.  *bocchere  (spelled 
bochchare,  Prompt.  Parv.) ; < botch 2 + -er1.] 

1.  A mender;  a repairer  or  patcher;  specifi- 
cally, a tailor  who  does  repairing. 

Let  the  botcher  mend  him:  Anything  that’s  mended  is 
but  patched.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5. 

Physicians  are  the  body’s  cobblers,  rather  the  botchers 
of  men’s  bodies ; as  the  one  patches  our  tatter’d  clothes, 
so  the  other  solders  our  diseased  flesh. 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  i.  2. 

2.  One  who  botches;  a clumsy,  bungling  work- 
man ; a bungler. 

botcher2  (boch'er),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  The 
grilse : a local  English  name  in  the  Severn  val- 
ley. 

hotcherly  (boch'er-li),  a.  [<  botcher 1 + -ly1.] 
Clumsy;  unworkmanlike.  [Rare.] 

Botcherly  mingle-mangle  of  collections. 

Hartlib,  tr.  of  Comenius,  p.  30. 

Botcherly  poetry,  botcherly  ! 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 
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botchery  (boch'er-i),  n.  [<  botch2  + -cry.]  A 
botching,  or  that  which  is  botched ; clumsy  or 
bungling  work  or  workmanship.  [Rare.] 

If  we  speak  of  base  botchery,  were  it  a comely  thing  to 
see  a great  lord  or  a king  wear  sleeves  of  two  parishes, 
one  half  of  worsted,  the  other  of  velvet? 

World  of  Wonders  (1608),  p.  235. 

botchka  (boch'ka),  n.  Same  as  bochha. 
"botchy1  (boch'i),"«.  [<  ME.  botchy , bochy,  etc. ; 

< botcli1  + -y1.]  Marked  with  botches ; full  of 
or  covered  with  botches:  as,  “a  botchy  core,” 
Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  1. 

botchy2  (hoeh'i),  a.  [<  botch2  + -y1.]  Imper- 
fect; botched. 

bote1  (hot),  n.  [The  ME.  and  AS.  (dat.)  form 
of  boot1,  ML.  bota,  retained  archaically  in  law 
writings:  see  boot1.]  If.  Help;  aid;  relief; 
salvation  ; remedy  in  illness ; boot  (which  see). 
Specifically — 2.  In oldlaw:  (a)  Compensation, 
as  for  an  injury;  amends;  satisfaction;  a pay- 
ment in  expiation  of  an  offense : as,  man-bote, 
a compensation  for  a man  slain.  (6)  A privi- 
lege or  allowance  of  necessaries  for  repair  or 
support;  estovers:  as,  house-feofe,  enough  wood 
to  repair  a house  or  for  fuel;  plow-tofe,  cart- 
bote,  wood  for  making  or  repairing  instruments 
of  husbandry ; hay -bote  or  hedge-bote,  wood  for 
hedges  or  fences,  etc. 
bote2t.  Middle  English  preterit  of  bite. 
bote3t,  prep,  and  conj.  A Middle  English  form 
of  but1. 

botelt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bottle2. 
botelert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  butler. 
botelesst,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  bootless. 
boterol,  boteroll  (bot'e-rol),  n.  [<  F.  boute- 
rolle,  “the  chape  of  a sheath  or  scabbard”  (Cot- 
grave),  < bouter,  place,  adapt:  see  butt1.]  In 
her.,  the  chape  or  crampet  of  a scabbard  used 
as  a bearing.  Also  bauteroll. 
botewt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boatewe,  botowe, 

< late  ME.  botew,  butewe,  butwe,  botwe,  < bote, 
boot,  + -ew,  -ewe,  repr.  F.  -eau,  < L.  -ellus,  dim. 
termination.]  A short  hoot. 

bot-fly  (bot'fli),  n.  A name  given  to  dipterous 
insects  of  the  family  (Estridee , the  larvae  of 
which  infest  different  parts  of  living  animals. 
See  bot1.  Thehorse-bot,  Gasterophilus  eqni  (Fabricius), 


Horse  Bot-fly  ( Gasterophilus  equi),  about  natural  size, 
a,  lateral  view ; b,  dorsal  view. 


is  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  horse ; the  ox-hot  lives 
just  under  the  cuticle  of  the  ox ; and  the  sheep-hot,  CEstrus 
ovis  (Linnieus),  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  sheep.  Other 
animals  are  affected  by  particular  species, 
botb  (both),  a.  and  pron.  [=  Sc.  baith,  < ME. 
both,  booth,  earlier  bothe,  bathe,  etc.;  not  found 
in  AS.  except  in  the  simple  form  ba,  etc.  (see 
below),  but  perhaps  existent,  being  in  OS., 
etc. ; otherwise  taken  from  Scand. ; = OS.  bedhie, 
bedliia  = OFries.  bethe,  bedc  = OHG.  hide,  beide, 
MHG.  G.  beide  = Icel.  bddhir,  m.,  bddhar,  f., 
btedhi,  badhi,  neut.,  = Sw.  b&da  = Dan.  baade, 
both;  cf.  Goth,  bajoths,  n.  pi.,  both;  < Goth. 
bai  = AS.  ba,  {begen,  bu),  both,  ME.  ba,  bo;  cf. 
L.  ambo  = Gr.  ap<j>u  — Skt.  ubhau,  both:  see 
bo1 ; with  a termination  of  obscure  origin,  per- 
haps orig.  the  def.  art.  in  pi.  (AS.  thd  = Goth. 
that,  thd,  etc.)  coalesced  with  the  adj. ; hut  this 
explanation  does  not  apply  to  the  Goth,  bajoths.] 
The  one  and  the  other ; the  two ; the  pair  or  the 
couple,  in  reference  to  two  persons  or  things 
specially  mentioned,  and  denoting  that  neither 
of  them  is  to  be  excluded,  either  absolutely 
or  (as  with  either)  as  an  alternative,  from  the 
statement. 

Youre  bother  love  [the  love  of  you  both], 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  168. 

And  Abraham  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and  gave  them 
unto  Abimelech ; and  both  of  them  made  a covenant. 

Gen.  xxi.  27. 

He  will  not  bear  the  loss  of  bis  rank,  because  he  can 
bear  the  loss  of  his  estate ; but  he  will  bear  both,  because 
he  is  prepared  for  both.  Bolingbroke. 

Both  had  been  presidents,  both  bad  lived  to  great  age, 
both  were  early  patriots,  and  both  were  distinguished  and 
ever  honored  by  their  immediate  agency  in  the  act  of  in- 
dependence. D.  Webster,  Adams  and  Jefferson. 

[The  genitive  both's  (ME.  bothes,  bothers,  earlier  bother, 
bathre)  is  now  disused ; in  the  earlier  period  it  was  joined 
usually  with  the  genitive  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun. 
Subsequently  the  simple  both,  equivalent  to  of  both,  was 
used. 


both 

One  hath  wounded  me, 

That's  by  me  wounded  ; both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  3.] 

Both  two,  both  the  two,  pleonastically  for  both. 

Both  the  two  cities  reached  a high  pitch  of  prosperity. 

Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  ii.  18. 
both  (both),  adv.  or  conj.  [<  ME.  bo  the,  bothen, 
bathe , etc.;  from  the  adj.]  Including  the  two 
(terms  or  notions  mentioned)  : an  adverb  pre- 
ceding two  coordinate  terms  (words  or  phrases) 
joined  by  and,  and  standing  thus  in  an  apparent 
conjunctional  correlation,  both  . . . and,  equiv- 
alent to  not  only  . . . but  also.  Both  is  thus 
used  sometimes  before  three  or  more  coordi- 
nate terms. 

I thought  good  now  to  present  vnto  your  Grace  not  any 
better  gift  of  mine  owne,  . . . but  surely  an  excellent  gift 
of  an  other  mans  deuise  and  making,  which  both  hath 
done,  doth,  and  shal  do  much  good  to  many  other  good 
folke,  and  to  your  Noble  Grace  also. 

J ohn  Fouler , Pref.  to  Sir  T.  More’s  Cumfort  against 
[Tribulation  (1573). 

[He]  was  indeed  his  country’s  both  minion,  mirror,  and 
' wonder.  Ford , Line  of  Life. 

A great  multitude  both  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the 
Greeks  believed.  Acts  xiv.  1. 

Which  I suppose  they  doe  resigne  with  much  willing- 
ness, both  Livery,  Badge,  and  Cognizance. 

Milton , Eikonoklastes,  xxi. 

But  these  discourses  were  both  written  and  delivered  in 
the  freshness  of  his  complete  manhood. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  v. 
bother  (boTH'er),  v.  [First  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  also  written  bodder,  Sc. 
bauther , bather  ; origin  unknown;  possibly  a cor- 
ruption of  pother.  The  earliest  instances  seem 
to  be  from  Swift  and  other  Irishmen,  which 
would  seem  to  favor  the  supposed  Ir.  deriva- 
tion, < Ir.  buaidhrim,  I vex,  disturb  (cf.  buaidhirt , 
trouble,  affliction);  but  the  Ir.  words  as  pro- 
nounced have  no  resemblance  to  bother , except 
as  to  the  initial  b. ] I.  trans.  If.  To  bewilder; 
confuse. 

With  the  din  of  which  tube  my  head  you  so  bother. 

T.  Sheridan,  To  Swift. 
2.  To  give  trouble  to ; annoy;  pester;  worry. 

Dunsey  bothered  me  for  the  money,  and  I let  him  have  it. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  _ larner,  ix. 

He  bothered  his  audience  with  no  accidental  effects. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  280. 
(Used  in  the  imperative  as  ail  expression  of  impatience, 
or  as  a mild  sort  of  execration. 

Bother  the  woman  for  plaguing  me ! Farrar.] 

= Syn.  Pester,  Worry,  etc.  See  tease,  v.  t. 

II.  intrans . To  trouble  one’s  self ; make  many 
words  or  much  ado:  as,  don’t  bother  about  that, 
bother  (boTH'er),  n.  [<  bother , t?.]  If.  Blar- 
ney ; humbug ; palaver.  N.E.D. — 2.  Trouble ; 
vexation ; plague : as,  what  a bother  it  is ! 

The  bother  with  Mr.  Emerson  is,  that,  though  he  writes 
in  prose,  he  is  essentially  a poet. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  376. 

At  night,  they  [the  ponies]  were  a bother;  if  picketed 
out,  they  fed  badly  and  got  thin,  and  if  they  were  not 
picketed,  they  sometimes  strayed  away. 

The  Century,  XXX.  223. 
botheration  (boTH-e-ra'skon),  n.  [<  bother  + 
- ation. ] The  act  of  bothering,  or  the  state  of 
being  bothered;  annoyance ; trouble ; vexation; 
perplexity. 

A man  must  have  a good  stomach  that  can  swallow  this 
botheration  [autograph  albums]  as  a compliment. 

Scott,  Diary,  Nov.  20,  1825. 

Their  smallness,  their  folly,  their  rascality,  and  their 
simple  power  of  botheration. 

Caroline  Fox , Journal,  p.  250. 
botherer  (boTH'er-er),  n.  One  who  bothers, 
vexes,  or  annoys : as/‘  such  botherers  of  judges,” 
Warren. 

botherment  (boTH'6r-ment),  n.  [<  bother  + 
-ment.~\  The  act  of  bothering  or  the  state  of 
being  bothered ; trouble ; annoyance ; bothera- 
tion. [Rare.] 

I’m  sure ’t  would  be  a botherment  to  a living  soul  to  lose 
so  much  money.  J.  F.  Cooper. 

bothersome  (boTH'&r-sum),  a.  [<  bother  + 
-some.]  Troublesome ; annoying;  inconvenient. 

By  his  bothersome  questioning  of  all  traditional  assump- 
tions. The  American,  VII.  235. 

They  [casements]  open  sidewise,  in  two  wings,  and  are 
screwed  together  by  that  bothersome  little  iron  handle 
over  which  we  have  fumbled  so  often  in  European  inns. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  353. 

both-handedness  (both'han,/dcd-nes),  re.  The 
power  of  using  either  hand  with  equal  ease; 
ambidexterity. 

The  tendency  toward  what  might  be  called  both-handed- 
ness in  the  use  of  the  brush.  The  Student,  III.  284. 

both-handst  (both'handz),  n.  A person  indis- 
pensable to  another ; a factotum. 

He  is  his  master's  both-hands,  I assure  you. 

B.  Jrnson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

bothie,  re.  See  bothy. 
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bothock  (both'ok),  re.  A name  of  the  fish  other- 
wise called  the"  bib.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bothomt,  «.  An  obsolete  form  of  bottom. 
Chaucer. 

bothrenchyma  (both-reng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  potipoc,  a pit,  + lyxvpa,  an  infusion  (>  NL. 
enchyma,  a tissue),  < kyxeeiv,  pour  in,  < h,  = 
E.  in1,  + xee‘r,  akin  to  AS.  geotan,  pour.]  In 
hot.,  tissue  composed  of  pitted  ducts, 
bothria,  re.  Plural  of  bothrium. 
Bothriocephalidse  (botiPri-o-se-fal'i-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  < Bothriocephalus  + -idee.]  A family  of 
cestoid  or  tteniate  worms,  order  Cestoidea,  in- 
cluding the  broad  tapeworms,  which  have  only 
two  bothria  or  suckers  on  the  head  (whence 
they  are  also  called  Dibothriidoe).  It  includes 
the  genera  Bothriocephalus  and  Dibothrium. 
Bothriocephalus  (both’'ri-0-sef'a-lus),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  poffplov,  a small  trench  (see  bothrium),  + 
Ke<f>ahTj,  head.]  A genus  of  the  Cestoidea,  or  ces- 
toid worms,  of  which  the  broad  tapeworm,  B. 
latus,  is  the  type.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of 
the  Pseudophyllidea  (which  see).  Also  Botryo- 
cephalus. 

bothrium  (both'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  bothria  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  Podpiov,  a small  trench,  dim.  "of 
podpog,  a pit,  trench.]  One  of  the  facets  or  fos- 
settes  upon  the  head  of  a tapeworm. 

The  common  tape-worm  . . . wants  the  opposite  both- 
ria, or  fossettes.  E.  R.  Wright,  Animal  Life,  p.  582. 

Bothrodendroil  (both-ro-den'dron),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  pdOpog,  a pit,  + ShSpov,  a tree.]  In  bot., 
an  extinct  genus  of  plants  of  the  coal  era,  re- 
lated to  Lepidodendron. 

Bothrophera  (both-rof'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  prop. 
*Bothrophora,  < Gr.  potipog,  a trench,  a pit,  + 
-tjibpog,  < <f>epeiv  = E.  bear1.]  The  solenoglyph 
venomous  serpents  of  the  new  world,  so  called 
from  having  a pit  between  the  eyes  and  nose : 
corresponding  to  the  family  Crotalidce,  and  con- 
trasting with  the  Abothrophera. 
both-sided  (both'sF'ded),  a.  Complete ; com- 
prehensive ; not  limited  or  partial. 

There  is  forced  on  us  the  truth  that  a scientific  morality 
arises  only  as  fast  as  the  one-sided  conceptions  adapted  to 
transitory  conditions  are  developed  into  both-sided  con- 
ceptions. H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  98. 

both-sidedness  (both'sFded-nes),  n.  Impar- 
tiality; completeness  or  comprehensiveness  of 
view  or  thought. 

Even  in  our  country  and  age  there  are  dangers  from  the 
want  of  a due  both-sidedness.  H.  Spencer,  Sociol.,  p.  397. 

both-sidest  (both'sidz),  a.  Being  or  speaking  on 
both  sides ; double-tongued ; deceitful.  [Rare.] 
Damnable  both-sides  rogue ! Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 
bothum1 1,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bottom. 
bothum2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  button. 
bothy,  bothie  (both'i),  n. ; pi.  bothies  (-iz). 
[Also  written  bothay ; appar.  < Gael,  botliag , 
a cottage,  hut,  dim.  of  Gael,  and  Ir.  both , a 
hut;  but  the  th  is  not  sounded  in  these  words. 
See  booth.]  1.  A small  cottage ; a hut. 

The  salt  sea  we’ll  harry, 

And  bring  to  our  Charlie 
The  cream  from  the  bothy 
And  curd  from  the  pen. 

Come  o’er  the  Stream,  Charlie. 
That  young  nobleman  who  has  just  now  left  the  bothy. 

Scott. 

To  accept  the  hospitality  of  a very  poor  Highland  bothie. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  919. 
2.  A house  for  the  accommodation  of  a num- 
ber of  workpeople  in  the  employment  of  the 
same  person  or  company.  More  especially,  a kind 
of  barrack  in  connection  with  a large  farm,  where  the 
unmarried  outdoor  servants  and  laborers  are  lodged. — 
Bothy  system,  the  practice,  common  in  Aberdeenshire 
and  other  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  of  lodging  the 
unmarried  outdoor  servants  and  laborers  employed  on  the 
larger  farms  in  barrack-like  buildings  apart  from  their  em- 
ployer’s residence. 

boton§  (bot'on-a),  a.  Same  as  bottony. 
bo-tree  (bo'tre),  n.  [<  Singhalese  bo  (also  boga- 
ha : gaha,  tree),  a shortened  form  of  Pali  bodhi, 
the  bo-tree,  short  for  bodhi-taru,  bo-tree  (<  bodhi 
(<  Skt.  bodhi),  wisdom,  enlightenment,  + taru, 
tree),  answering  to  Skt.  bodhi-vriksha  (vriksha, 
tree).  See  Buddha.]  The  Ficus  religiosa,  or 
pipul-tree,  under  which  Sakyamuni,  the  founder 
of  Buddhism,  is  said  to  have  become  “enlight- 
ened” (Buddha),  after  forty  days’  fixed  contem- 
plation, during  which  time  he  was  subjected  to 
all  manner  of  temptation,  and  to  have  evolved 
the  four  noble  truths  by  which  mankind  may 
be  delivered  from  the  miseries  attending  up- 
on birth,  life,  and  death.  The  particular  bo-tree 
under  which  this  happened  is  said  to  have  been  produced 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth. 

Botrychium  (bo-trik'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pdrpvxog,  equiv.  to  poorpvxo f,  a curl  or  lock,  a 


Moonwort  ( Botrychium  Lu- 
nar ia). 

t,  entire  plant ; b,  branch  of  the 
fertile  frond,  showing  sporangia. 


bottine 

cluster  : see  Bostrychus.]  A genus  of  cryptog- 
amous  plants,  of  the  family  Ophioglossaceae, 
allied  to  the  ferns. 

They  bear  clustered,  vein- 
less sporangia  in  contracted 
panicled  spikes  above  the 
variously  divided  frond. 

There  are  several  widely 
distributed  species,  known 
by  the  popular  name  of 
moonwort,  from  the  cres- 
cent shape  of  the  divisions 
of  the  frond  in  some  com- 
mon kinds.  The  name 
grape-fern  is  also  given  to 
them,  and  one  species,  B. 

Virginianum,  is  called  rat- 
tlesnake-fern. 

botryllid  (bo-tril'id), 
n.  A tunicate  of  the 
family  Botryllidee. 

Botryllidae  (bo-tril'i- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bo- 
try  Uus  + -idee.]  A fam- 
ily of  compound  ascid- 
ians  or  tunicaries,  of  the  order  Ascidioidea.  They 
have  a definite  number  of  ascidiozooids  grouped  about 
a common  cloaca  of  the  ascidiarium,  the  viscera  of  each 
single  body,  which  is  not  divided  into  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, lying  by  the  side  of  the  respiratory  cavity,  and  no 
lobes  around  the  inhalent  orifice.  There  are  several  gen- 
era besides  Botryllus.  Also  Botryllacea  and  Botrylloides. 

Botryllus  (bo-tril'us),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Gr. 
Borpvg,  a cluster  or  bunch  of  grapes,  a curl  or 
lock.]  A genus  of  compound  ascidians,  typical 
of  the  family  Botryllidee.  B.  stellatus  and  B. 
violaceus  are  examples. 

Botryocephalus  (bot//ri-o-sef'a-lus),  n.  Same 
as  Bothriocephalus.  Olcen,  1813’. 
botryogen  (bot'ri-o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  pdrpvr,  a 
cluster  of  grapes,  4-  -ytvr/r,  producing,  etc. : see 
■gen.]  A red  or  ocher-yellow  mineral  from 
Falun,  in  Sweden,  and  elsewhere,  consisting  of 
*the  hydrous  sulphates  of  iron  and  magnesium, 
botryoid,  botryoidal  (bot'ri-oid,  bot-ri-oi'dal), 

a.  [<  Gr.  (loTpvoei- 
<%,  like  a cluster 
of  grapes,  < (36- 
rpvr,  a cluster  of 
grapes,  + eldog, 
form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a bunch 
of  grapes  ; like 
grapes,  as  a min- 
eral presenting  an 
aggregation  of 
small  globes,  in 
bot.,  applied  to  forms  of  inflorescence  which  are  appa- 
rently botryose,  but  in  reality  cymose. 

botryoidally  (bot-ri-oi'dal-i),  adv.  In  a bot- 
ryoidal manner ; so  as  to  resemble  a bunch  of 
grapes:  as,  vessels  botryoidally  disposed, 
botryolite  (bot'ri-o-llt),  n.  [<  Gr.  p6rpvr,  a 
cluster  of  grapes,  + /U0of,  a stone.]  A variety 
of  datolite  or  borosilicate  of  calcium,  occurring 
in  mammillary  or  botryoidal  concretions,  in  a 
bed  of  magnetic  iron  in  gneiss,  near  Arendal  in 
Norway,  and  elsewhere.  Its  colors  are  pearl-gray, 
grayish-  or  reddish-white,  and  pale  rose-red.  It  is  said  to 
differ  from  datolite  in  containing  more  water. 

botryose  (bot'ri-os),  a.  [<  Gr.  Borpvg,  a cluster 
of  grapes,  + -o.se.]  In  bot. : (a)  Of  the  type  of 
the  raceme,  corymb,  umbel,  etc.:  applied  to 
indeterminate  forms  of  inflorescence,  (b)  Clus- 
tered, like  a bunch  of  grapes. 

Botrytis  (bo-tri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /3 drpvg,  a 
cluster  of  grapes.]  A large  genus  of  muce- 
dinous  fungi,  usually  growing  upon  dead  wood 
and  leaves,  characterized  by  the  somewhat 
dendroid  mode  of  branching  of  the  fertile  hy- 
phse,  which  bear  simple  spores  more  or  less 
grouped  near  the  tips.  One  species,  B.  Bassiana, 
grows  upon  living  silkworms,  and  causes  the  disease  known 
as  muscardine.  A large  number  of  species  growing  upon 
living  plants  were  formerly  included  in  this  genus,  but 
are  now  referred  to  Peronosporn 
bots  (bots),  re.  pi.  See  bot1. 
bott1,  re.  See  hot1. 

bott2  (bot),  re.  [<  F.  botte,  a bundle,  a truss 
(OF.  dim.  hotel : see  bottle3).]  The  name 
given  by  laee-makers  to  the  round  cushion, 
held  on  the  knee,  on  which  the  lace  is  woven, 
bottargo,  re.  Same  as  botargo. 

Bottger  ware.  See  ware 2. 
bottelt,  «•  Same  as  boltel. 
botterollt,  »•  Same  as  boterol. 
bottbammer  (bot'ham"er),  re.  [<  bott  (prob.  < 
ME.  botte,  a form  of  bat1)  + hammer.]  A 
wooden  mallet  with  a fluted  face,  used  in 
breaking  flax. 

bottine  (bo-ten'),  re.  [F.,  dim.  of  botte,  a boot: 
see  boot‘d.]  1.  A half -boot;  a woman’s  fine 
shoe. — 2.  An  appliance  resembling  a boot. 


Botryoidal  structure:  Chalcedony. 
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■with  straps,  springs,  buckles,  etc.,  to  correct 
or  prevent  distortion  of  the  lower  limbs  and 
feet  of  children. 

botting  (bot'ing),  n.  [Perhaps  for  batting,  < 
bat1,  ME.  occasionally  botte,  a club,  stick.] 
The  operation  of  restopping  the  tap-hole  of  a 
furnace  with  a plug  of  clay  on  the  end  of  a 
wooden  rod,  after  a portion  of  the  charge  has 
been  removed. 

bottle1],  n.  [ME.,  also  botle,  buttle,  < AS.  botl 
(=  OS.  bodl  = OFries.  bodel  = Icel.  bol  (also 
deriv.  bwli),  a dwelling,  abode,  farm,  also  lair, 
den,  = Dan.  bol,  a farm,  bol,  bolle,  in  local 
names) ; cf.  bold,  a dwelling  (>  byldan,  E.  build, 
q.  v.),  and  bur  (>E.  bower1),  a dwelling ; < buan 
(•/  *bu),  dwell:  see  bower1,  bond2,  etc.]  A 
dwelling ; a habitation : a word  extant  (as  -bot- 
tle, -battle)  only  in  some  local  English  names, 

*as  Harbottle,  Newbottle,  Morbattle. 

bottle2  (bot'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bottel, 
botle;  < ME.  hotel,  bottelle  — D.  bottel  = LG.  but- 
tel,  buddel,  < OF.  hotel,  m.,  also  boutelle,  boutille, 
P.  bouteille  = Pr.  Pg.  botclha  = Sp.  botella  — It. 
bottiglia,  < ML.  buticula,  f.,  dim.  of  butts,  but- 
tis,  butta  (> 

OF.  boute,  F. 
botte),  a butt : 
see  butt 3.] 

I .  A hollow 
mouthed  ves- 
sel of  glass, 
wood,  leather, 
or  other  ma- 
terial, for 
holding  and 
carrying  li- 
quids. Oriental 
nations  use  skins 


Oriental  Goat-skin  Bottles,  or  Wine-skins. 

or  leather  for  this  purpose,  and  of  the  nature  of  these 
wine-skins  are  the  bottles  mentioned  in  Scripture : “ Put 
new  wine  into  new  bottles."  In  Europe  and  North  America 
glass  is  generally  used  for  liquids  of  all  kinds,  but  wine  is 
still  largely  stored  in  skins  in  Spain  and  Greece.  Small 
bottles  are  often  called  vials. 

2.  The  contents  of  a bottle ; as  much  as  a bot- 
tle contains : as,  a bottle  of  wine  or  of  porter. 
— Capillary  bottle.  See  capillary.—  The  bottle,  figura- 
tively, strong  drink  in  general ; the  practice  of  drinking. 

In  the  bottle  discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cowardice  for 
courage,  and  bashfulness  for  confidence. 

Johnson,  Addison. 

bottle2  (bot'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bottled , ppr. 
bottling.  IX  bottle 2,  w.]  1.  To  put  into  bot- 

tles for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  of  stor- 
ing away:  as,  to  bottle  wine  or  porter.  Hence 
— 2.  To  store  up  as  in  a bottle ; preserve  as  if 
by  bottling ; shut  in  or  hold  back  (colloq.  “ cork 
up”),  as  anger  or  other  strong  feeling:  usually 
with  up. 

Can  economy  of  time  or  money  go  further  than  to  anni- 
hilate time  and  space,  and  bottle  up  [as  does  the  phono- 
graph] for  posterity  the  mere  utterance  of  man,  without 
other  effort  on  his  part  than  to  speak  the  words  ? 

N.  A.  liev.,  CXXVI.  536. 

bottle3  (bot'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bottel , 
botelle , botle;  < ME.  hotel,  < OF.  hotel,  m.,  equiv. 
to  botelle.  fem.,  dim.  of  botte,  a bundle:  see 
6oW2.]  A quantity,  as  of  hay  or  grass,  tied  or 
bundled  up.  [Now  chiefly  prov.  Eng.] 

Although  it  be  nat  worth  a hotel  hay. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Manciple’s  Tale,  1.  14. 
Methinks  I have  a great  desire  to  a bottle  of  hay. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 
To  look  for  a needle  in  a bottle  of  hay  (=  in  a hay- 
stack), to  engage  in  a hopeless  search. 

bottle-alef  (bot'l-al),  n.  Bottled  ale. 

Selling  cheese  and  prunes,  and  retail’d  bottle-ale. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  ii.  2. 

bottle-bellied,  (bot'l-beFid),  a.  Having  a belly 
shaped  like  a bottle ; having  a swelling,  pro- 
tuberant belly ; pot-bellied. 

Some  choleric,  bottle-bellied  old  spider. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  381. 

bottle-bird  (bot'l-berd),  n.  A bird  that  builds 
a bottle-shaped  pensile  nest. 

We  came  across,  in  our  meanderings,  a small  tree,  from 
the  branches  of  which  were  hanging  a number  of  bottle- 
birds’  nests.  Their  shape  is  like  an  elongated  egg,  very 
sharp  at  the  small  end,  rather  bulging  out  at  the  other 
end,  while  the  opening  is  at  the  side.  The  bird  is  some- 
thing like  a sparrow,  with  a considerable  touch  of  the  yel- 
low of  a canary.  E.  Sartorius , In  the  Soudan,  p.  185. 

bottle-boot  (bot'l-b8t),  n.  A leathern  case  to 
hold  a bottle  while  it  is  being  corked, 
bottle-brush  (bot'l-brush),  n.  1.  A brush 
for  cleaning  bottles. — 2.  The  field-horsetail, 
Equisetum  arvense. — 3.  The  mare’s-tail,  Eip- 
puris  vidgaris. — 4.  In  Australia,  any  tree 

of  the  genus  Callistemon Bottle-brush  grass, 

a common  name  in  the  United  States  for  Ilystrix 
Hystrix. 
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bottle-bump  (bot'l-bump),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  butter-bump,  bitter-bump.']  A name  given  in 
some  districts  to  the  bittern,  Botaurus  stellaris. 
bottle-carrier  (bot'l-kar'ri-er),  n.  A device  for 
carrying  a number  of  uncorked  bottles,  used 
in  wine-cellars.  It  consists  of  a frame  with  a handle, 
in  which  each  bottle  is  held  by  a spring-pad  at  the  bottom 
and  by  a boss  or  projection  which  enters  the  mouth, 
bottle-case  (bot'l-kas),  n.  The  wicker-  or  bas- 
ket-work covering  of  a demijohn  or  carboy. — 
Bottle-case  loom,  a machine  for  weaving  bottle-cases, 
bottle-chart  (bot'l-chart),  n.  A marine  chart 
exhibiting  the  set  of  ocean  surface-currents 
compiled  from  papers  bearing  date,  latitude, 
and  longitude,  found  in  bottles  which  have 
been  thrown  from  ships  and  washed  upon  the 
beach  or  picked  up  by  other  ships.  The  time  be- 
tween the  throwing  of  such  bottles  and  their  recovery  on 
shore  has  varied  from  a few  days  to  sixteen  years,  and  the 
distance  from  a few  miles  to  five  thousand  miles, 
bottle-clip  (bot'l-klip),  n.  A device  for  closing 
the  mouth  of  a bottle ; a substitute  for  a cork, 
bottle-coaster  (botT-kos//ter),  n.  A kind  of 
deep  tray  with  divisions  for  bottles,  in  which 
decanters  of  wine  or  cordial  are  passed  round 
a dinner-  or  banquet-table  after  the  dessert: 
sometimes  made  for  one  decanter  only. 

The  two  Lady  It. ’s,  . . . like  two  decanters  in  a bottle- 
coaster,  with  such  magnificent  diamond  labels  round  their 
necks.  Miss  Edgeivorth , Belinda,  v. 

bottle-cod  (bot'l-kod),  n.  A name  given  in 
Jamaica  to  the  plant  Capparis  cynopballopliora, 
from  the  shape  of  the  fruit, 
bottle-companion,  bottle-friend  (bot'l-kom- 
pan,/you,  -frend),  n.  A companion  or  friend  in 
drinking  or  conviviality. 

Sam,  who  is  a very  good  bottle-companion,  has  been  the 
diversion  of  his  friends.  Addison , Spectator,  No.  89. 

bottle-conjurer  (botT-kun^jer-er),  n.  One  who 
exhibits  feats  of  necromancy  with  a bottle,  as 
extracting  from  it  a variety  of  liquids  or  more 
than  was  put  in,  or  putting  in  what  apparently 
cannot  pass  through  the  neck. 

Which  to  that  bottle-conjurer , John  Bull, 

Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination. 

Byron,  Bon  Juan,  vii.  41. 

bottled  (bot'ld),  a.  [_<  bottle2 + -ed2.]  1.  Kept 
or  contained  in  a bottle:  as,  bottled  porter. — 
2.  Big-bellied:  as,  “that  bottled  spider,”  Shale., 
Rich.  III.,  iv.  4.  [Rare.] 
bottle-dropsy  (bot'l-drop//si),  n.  A dropsy 
which  affects  the  abdomen  only ; ascites, 
bottle-fish  (bot'l-fish),  n.  1.  A name  of  sundry 
plectognath  fishes  of  the  family  Tetrodontulw. 
— 2.  A name  of  the  Saccopharynx  ampullaceus, 
a remarkable  fish  representing  a peculiar  fam- 
ily of  the  order  Lyomeri.  See  Saccopharyngidte. 
bottle-flower  (bot'l-flou,/er),  n.  A plant,  Cen- 
taurea  Cijanus ; the  bluebottle, 
bottle-friend,  ».  See  bottle-companion. 
bottle-glass  (bot'l-glas),  n.  A cheap  grade  of 
glass,  usually  of  a dull  deep-green  color,  used 
for  making  common  bottles,  etc. 
bottle-gourd  (bot'l-gord),  n.  The  fruit  of  La- 
genaria  Lagenaria,  of  the  family  Cucurbitaceie. 
See  gourd  and  Lagenaria. 
bottle-grass  (bot'l-griis),  n.  A kind  of  grass, 
Cliietockloa  viridis.  See  Setaria. 
bottle-green  (bot'l-gren),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
green  color  like  that  of  common  bottle-glass. 

II.  a.  Of  a dark-green  color, 
bottlehead  (bot'l-hed),  n.  1.  A more  correct 
though  not  common  name  for  the  whale  called 
the  bottlenose  (which  see). — 2.  A name  of  the 
black-bellied  plover,  Squatarola  Helvetica. 
bottle-holder  (bot'l-hoKder),  n.  1.  A glass- 
maker’s  tool  for  holding  the  body  of  a bottle 
while  forming  the  neck. — 2.  A rack  for  holding 
bottles. — 3.  One  who  waits  upon  another  in 
a prize-fight,  administering  refreshment,  etc. ; 
hence,  a backer;  a second;  a supporter,  en- 
courager,  or  adviser  in  a conflict  or  trial  of 
any  kind. 

An  old  bruiser  makes  a good  bottle-holder. 

Smollett , Adv.  of  Herd.,  Count  Fathom. 

Lord  Palmerston  considered  himself  the  bottle-holder  of 
oppressed  states.  London  Times. 

bottle-imp  (botT-imp),  n.  See  Cartesian  devil, 
under  Cartesian. 

bottle-jack  (bot'l-jak),  n.  1.  A roasting-jack 
shaped  like  abottle. — 2.  A kind  of  lifting-jack, 
bottle-mold  (botT-mold),  ».  An  iron  mold 
within  which  a bottle  is  blown, 
bottlenose  (bot'l-noz),  n.  1.  A name  of  sev- 
eral species  of  cetaceans  having  bottle-shaped 
noses,  (a)  Of  the  species  of  Hyperoodon,  like  II.  bidens 
of  the  northern  seas,  about  25  feet  long.  (6)  Of  the  species 
of  Balcenopterus  or  Globicephalus,  the  caaing-whales.  Also 
called  bottlehead. 
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2.  In  med.,  an  eruption  of  small,  red,  suppu- 
rating tubercles  on  the  nose,  such  as  is  pro- 
duced by  intemperate  drinking.  Dunglison. — 

3.  A name  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  of  the  sea- 
stickleback,  Spinachia  spinachia. — 4.  A name 
for  the  puffin,  Fratercula  arctica,  from  its  large 
red-and-bluo  beak.  See  bottle-nosed. — 5.  A 
name  of  the  sea-elephant  or  elephant-seal, 
Macrorhinus  leoninus,  and  others  of  the  same 
genus. — Bottlenose  oil.  [Prob.  a corruption  of  Botte- 
leau's  (name  of  a manufacturer)  oil.]  An  inferior  grade 
of  olive-oil  used  in  making  Castile  soap. 

bottle-nosed  (bot'l-ndzd),  a.  Having  a bottle- 
shaped nose ; having  a nose  full  and  swollen 
about  the  wings  and  end,  or  inflamed  by 
drinking. 

bottle-cre  (bot'l-or),  n.  A name  for  coarse 
seaweeds,  especially  one  of  the  rock-weeds, 
Ascopliyllum  odosum. 

bottle-pump  (bot'l-pump),  n.  A device  for  re- 
moving the  fluid  contents  of  a bottle.  A com- 
mon form  is  that  of  a rubber  bulb  for  forcing  air  into  the 
bottle,  and  a bent  tube  through  which  the  liquid  is  driven 
out  by  the  pressure  of  the  air. 
bottler  (bot'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  hotelier;  in  mod. 
use  as  if  < bottle2,  v.,  + -err1 ; but  historically 
a var.  of  butler.]  One  who  bottles ; specifically, 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  bottle  wine,  spirits, 
ale,  etc. 

bottle-rack  (bot'l-rak),  n.  A rack  for  holding 
bottles  placed  in  it  mouth  downward  to  drain, 
bottle-screw  (botT-skrii),  n.  A corkscrew, 
bottle-stand  (bot'l-stand),  n.  1.  A cruet- 
stand. — 2.  A wooden  rest  for  draining  bottles 
after  washing. 

bottle-stoop  (bot'l-stop),  n.  In  med.,  a wooden 
block  grooved  above  to  hold  a wide-mouthed 
bottle  obliquely  so  that  a powder  may  be  easily 
extracted  from  it  with  a knife  in  dispensing, 
bottle-tit  (bot'l-tit),  n.  A name  of  the  long- 
tailed titmouse,  Parus  caudatus  or  Acredula 
caudata : so  called  from  its  curious  large,  pen- 
sile, bottle-shaped  nest.  See  cut  under  titmouse. 
bottle-track  (bot'l-trak),  n.  The  course  pur- 
sued in  the  ocean  by  a bottle  thrown  over- 
board with  a note  of  latitude,  longitude,  and 
date,  and  so  affording  some  data  for  estimat- 
ing the  set  and  velocity  of  currents.  See 
-kbottle-chart. 

bottle-tree  (bot'l-tre),  n.  An  Australian  tree, 
Paicilodermis  mpestris,  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  its  trunk,  . 

which  re-  . 

sembles  a 
soda  - water 
bottle.  The 
natives  make 
nets  of  its  libers 
and  quench 
their  thirst 
from  reservoirs 
of  sap  which 
are  formed  in 
the  stem. 

bottle-wax 

(bot'l-waks), 
n.  A stiff  wax 
used  to  seal 
the  mouths 
of  bottles 
and  jars. 

bottling-machine  (bot'ling-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
★machine  for  filling  and  corking  bottles, 
bottom  (bot'um),  n.  and  a.  [E.  dial,  also  bot- 
ton;  = Sc.  boddem,  boddum,  ete..  < ME.  bottom, 
bottome,  botome,  botym,  botme,  earlier  bothom, 
bothum,  botham,  < AS.  botm  = OS.  bodom  = 
OFries.  *bodcm,  boden,  North  Fries,  bom, 
NFries.  boem,  beam  = D.  bodem  = LG.  bodden 
= OHG.  bodam,  MHG.  bodem,  G.  boden  = Icel. 
botn  = OSw.  botn,  Sw.  botten  = ODan.  bodn, 
Dan.  bund,  bottom;  prob.  = L.  fundus  (for 
*fudnus)  (whence  ult.  E.  fund,  found2,  founda- 
tion, fundamental,  etc.)  = Gr.  irvd/jyv,  bottom, 
= Skt.  budlina,  depth,  ground.  Cf.  Gael,  bonn, 
sole,  foundation,  bottom,  = Ir.  bonn,  sole,  = W. 
bon,  stem,  base,  stock.]  I.  n.  1.  The  lowest 
or  deepest  part  of  anything,  as  distinguished 
from  the  top ; utmost  depth,  either  literally  or 
figuratively ; base ; foundation ; root : as,  the 
bottom  of  a hill,  a tower,  a tree,  of  a well  or 
other  cavity,  of  a page  or  a column  of  figures. 

Ye  consider  not  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 

Latimer , 5th  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

Objections  . . . built  on  the  same  bottom.  Atterbury. 

All  customs  were  founded  upon  some  bottom  of  reason. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  i. 
2.  The  ground  under  any  body  of  water:  as,  a 
rocky  bottom;  a sandy  bottom;  to  lie  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. — 3.  In  phys.  geog.,  the  low 


Bottle-tree  ( Foicilodermis  rupestris). 
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land  adjacent  to  a river,  especially  when  the 
river  is  large  and  the  level  area  is  of  consider- 
able extent.  Also  called  bottom-land. 

On  both  shores  of  that  fruitful  bottom  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  marks  of  ancient  edifices. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

For  weeks  together  Indians  would  have  their  squalid 
camps  about  Illinois  Town,  and  in  the  bottoms  toward  the 
Big  Mound.  W.  Barrows,  Oregon,  p.  103. 

4.  In  mining,  that  which  is  lowest;  in  Penn- 
sylvania coal-mining,  the  floor,  bottom-rock,  or 
stratum  on  which  a coal-seam  rests. — 5.  The 
lower  or  hinder  extremity  of  the  trunk  of  an 
animal ; the  buttocks ; the  sitting  part  of  man. 
Hence  — 6.  The  portion  of  a chair  on  which 
one  sits;  the  seat. 

No  two  chairs  were  alike ; such  high  backs  and  low 
backs,  and  leather  bottoms  and  worsted  bottoms.  Irving. 

7.  That  part  of  a ship  which  is  below  the  wales ; 
hence,  the  ship  itself. 

They  had  a well-rigg'd  bottom,  fully  manll’d. 

Massinger,  The  Guardian,  v.  3. 

I am  informed  . . . that  the  governor  . . . had  deter- 
mined to  issue  a proclamation  for  admitting  provisions  in 
American  bottoms,  hut  an  arrival  of  a vessel  from  Con- 
necticut prevented  it. 

S.  Adams,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  468. 

8.  The  heavy  impurities  which  collect  at  the 
bottoms  of  vessels  in  which  fluids  are  left  to 
settle:  as,  “the  bottom  of  beer,”  Johnson. — 9. 
pi.  The  residuum,  consisting  of  impure  metal, 
often  found  at  the  bottom  of  a smelting-fur- 
nace when  the  operation  has  not  been  skil- 
fully conducted:  chiefly  used  in  reference  to 
copper-smelting.— ■ 10.  Power  of  endurance; 
stamina;  native  strength:  as,  a horse  of  good 
bottom. — 11.  Milit.:  (a)  A circular  disk  with 
holes  to  hold  the  rods  in  the  formation  of  a 
gabion.  ( b ) Same  as  bottom-plate. — 12.  In  shoe- 
making,  the  sole,  heel,  and  shank  of  a shoe ; all 
that  is  below  the  upper. — 13.  In  railroads,  the 
ballasting  about  the  ties. — 14.  A platform  sus- 
pended from  a scale,  on  which  the  thing  to  be 
weighed  is  placed. — 15f.  A clue  or  nucleus  on 
which  to  wind  thread;  the  thread  so  wound. 
Bp.  Warburton ; Bacon. 

And  beat  nxe  to  death  with  a bottom  of  brown  thread. 

Shale.,  T.  of  tlie  S.,  iv.  3. 
16f.  The  cocoon  of  a silkworm. 

Silkworms  finish  their  bottoms  in  about  fifteen  days. 

Mortimer. 

17.  In  dyeing,  a color  applied  to  a fabric  with 
a view  of  giving  a peculiar  hue  to  a dye  which 
is  to  be  subsequently  applied. — 18.  In  golf,  a 
backward  rotation  of  the  hall  which  tends  to 
check  its  motion  after  it  touches  the  ground. 
At  bottom,  in  reality,  especially  as  opposed  to  external 
appearance ; fundamentally ; essentially : as,  he  is  sincere 
at  bottom. 

Every  body  was  sure  there  was  some  reason  for  it  of 
bottom.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

Bottom-discharge  water-wheel,  a turbine  which  dis- 
charges  the  water  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  sides. — 
Bottom  of  a wig,  the  portion  of  a wig  which  hangs  over 
the  shoulder. — False  "bottom,  a horizontal  partition  in- 
serted into  the  lower  part  of  a box,  desk,  etc.,  so  as  to 
simulate  the  bottom  and  form  a secret  compartment. — 
To  be  at  the  bottom  of,  to  underlie  as  a cause ; be  the 
real  author,  source,  or  cause  of. 

She  has  another  lover,  one  Beverley,  who,  I am  told,  is 
now  in  Bath.— Odds  slanders  and  lies!  he  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  • Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 

To  drain  the  cup  to  the  bottom.  See  cup.— To  stand 
on  one’s  own  bottom,  to  be  independent ; act  for  one’s 
self. 

II.  a.  [Attrib.  use  of  noun.]  Situated  at 
the  bottom  ; lowest ; undermost ; fundamen- 
tal : as,  the  bottom  stair;  the  bottom  coin  of  a 
pile. 

This  is  the  bottom  fact  of  the  whole  political  situation. 

Nineteenth  Century , XX.  296. 

★Bottom  heat.  See  heat. 

bottom  (bot'um),  v.  [<  bottom,  «.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  furnish  with  a bottom:  as,  to  bottom  a 
shoe  or  a chair. — 2.  To  found  or  build  upon ; 
fix  upon  as  a support;  base. 

Those  false  and  deceiving  grounds  upon  which  many 
bottom  their  eternal  state.  South. 

Action  is  supposed  to  be  bottomed  upon  principle. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  fathom;  reach  or  get  to  the  bottom  of. 

The  spirit  of  self-will,  of  insistence  on  our  own  views, 
which  we  have  probably  never  really  bottomed , or  traced 
to  principles.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  350. 

4f.  To  wind  round  something,  as  in  making  a 
"ball  of  thread. 

Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 

Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 

You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 

5.  In  dyeing , to  dye  first  with  a certain  color 
in  preparation  for  another. 
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They  [worsted  goods]  should  be  bottomed  with  indigo. 

Fibre  and  Fabric , V.  16. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  rest;  be  based. 

On  what  foundation  any  proposition  advanced  bottoms. 

Locke. 

2.  To  strike  against  the  bottom  or  end:  as,  a 
piston  bottoms  when  it  strikes  against  the  end 
of  the  cylinder.— Bottoming  of  gear-teeth,  the 

rubbing  of  the  points  of  the  teeth  of  one  of  a pair  of  gear- 
wheels against  the  rim  between  the  roots  of  the  teeth  of 
the  other  : a result  of  a false  adjustment. 

bottom-captain  (bot'um-kap/,'tan),  n.  In  min- 
ing, the  superintendent  of  miners  in  the  deep- 
est working  part. 

bottomed  (bot'umd),  a.  [<  bottom  4-  -ed2.] 

1.  Having  a bottom  (of  the  particular  kind 
indicated  in  composition) : as.  flat -bottomed; 
hroad-bottomed;  a full -bottomed  wig. — 2.  Un- 
derlaid ; furnished  with  a bottom  or  foundation : 
as,  bottomed  by  clay. — 3.  Based ; grounded : as, 
a weW-bottomed  character.  Morley. 

bottom-fishing  (bot'um-fish,/ing),  n.  Same  as 
ground-angling. 

bottom-glade  (bot'um-glad),  n.  An  open  val- 
ley between  hills ; a dale. 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  the  hilly  crofts 
That  brow  this  bottom-glade.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  632. 

bottom-grass  (bot'um-gras),  n.  Grass  growing 
on  lowlands  or  bottom-lands. 

bottom-ice  (bot'um-is),  n.  Ground-ice ; anchor- 
ice;  ground-gru. 

The  curious  phenomenon  of  the  formation  of  bottom-ice, 
and  its  rise  to  the  surface,  is  more  frequently  seen  in  the 
Baltic  and  the  Cattegat  than  in  the  open  ocean  — chiefly, 
it  seems  probable,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  these 
seas.  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  295. 

bottoming-hole  (bot'um-ing-hol),  n.  In  glass- 
making,  the  open  mouth  of  a furnace  at  which 
a globe  of  fused  glass  is  exposed  during  the 
progress  of  its  manufacture,  in  order  to  soften 
it  and  allow  it  to  assume  an  oblate  form. 

bottoming-tap  (bot'um-ing-tap),  n.  A tap 
used  for  cutting  a perfect  thread  to  the  bottom 
of  a hole. 

bottom-land  (bot'um-land),  n.  Same  as  bot- 
tom, 3. 

After  making  nearly  a semicircle  around  the  pond,  they 
diverged  from  the  water-course,  and  began  to  ascend  to 
the  level  of  a slight  elevation  in  that  bottom-land  over 
which  they  journeyed.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxii. 

bottomless  (bot'um-les),  a.  [<  bottom  + -less.] 
Without  a bottom.  Hence — (a)  Groundless; 
unsubstantial ; false  : as,  “ bottomless  specula- 
tions,” Burlce. 

He  fond  hut  botmeles  beliestes. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1431. 

(6)  Fathomless;  unfathomable;  inexhaustible: 
as,  a bottomless  abyss  or  ocean. 

Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom? 

Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1. 

bottom-lift  (bot'um-lift),  n.  In  mining,  the 
deepest  or  bottom  tier  of  pumps. 

bottommost  (bot'um-most),  a.  [<  bottom  + 
-most.  Cf.  topmost,  etc.]  Situated  at  the  very 
bottom;  lowest.  [Bare.] 

bottom-plate  (bot'uni-plat),  n.  1.  The  bed 
supporting  the  carriage  of  a printing-press. — 

2.  The  bed  of  knives  immediately  beneath  the 
cylinder  of  a pulping-engine,  it  is  formed  of  a 
number  of  knife-plates  placed  iiut  against  each  other, 
with  their  upper  knife-edges  adjusted  to  conform  to  the 
curve  of  the  cylinder  above,  which  also  contains  knives. 
Between  these  two  sets  of  knives  the  raw  material,  as 
rags,  wood,  or  other  substance,  is  ground  to  pulp. 

3.  In  ordnance , a plate  used  in  building  up 
grape  and  canister  into  a cylinder  ready  for 
loading  into  a gun.  Cast-iron  top-  and  bottom-plates 
are  used  for  grape,  and  wrought-iron  ones  for  canister. 
Also  called  bottom. 

bottomry  (bot'iim-ri),  n.  [Formerly  also  bot- 
tomcry,  bottomary,  bottommaric , bodomery,  etc. ; 
= F.  bomerie  = G.  bodmerei  = Dan.  Sw.  bodmeri , 
< D.  bodemerij,  bottomry:  see  bottom  and  -cry, 
-ry .]  In  marine  law,  the  act  of  borrowing  money 
and  pledging  the  bottom  of  a ship,  that  is,  the 
ship  itself,  as  security  for  its  repayment.  The 
contract  of  bottomry  is  in  the  nature  of  a mortgage,  the 
owner  of  a ship  borrowing  money  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  a voyage,  and  pledging  the  ship  as  security  for  the 
money.  If  the  ship  is  lost,  the  lender  loses  the  money ; 
but  if  the  ship  arrives  safe,  he  is  to  receive  the  money  lent, 
with  the  interest  or  premium  stipulated,  although  it  may 
exceed  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  The  tackle  of  the  ship 
also  is  answerable  for  the  debt,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the 
borrower.  When  a loan  is  made  upon  the  goods  shipped, 
the  borrower  is  said  to  take  up  money  at  respondentia,  as 
he  is  bound  personally  to  answer  the  contract.  When  the 
ship  alone  is  pledged,  the  contract  is  called  a bottomry 
bond ; but  when  both  ship  and  cargo  are  pledged,  it  is 
called  a respondentia  bond. 

A master  of  a ship,  who  had  borrowed  twice  his  money 
upon  the  bottomary.  Fepys,  Diary,  II.  69. 
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bottom-tool  (bot'um-tol),  n.  In  turning,  a tool 
with  a bent  end,  used  for  working  on  the  inside 
of  the  bottoms  of  hollow  work, 
bottone  (bot-on-a'),  P-  a.  Same  as  bottony. 
bottony  (bot'on-i),  a.  [Also  written  botton4, 
botone,  < OF.  botonne,  pp.  of  botonner  (F.  bou- 
tonner),  ornament  with  buds  or  but- 
tons, < boton,  F.  bouton,  a bud,  but- 
ton: see  button.]  In  her.,  decorated 
with  buds,  knobs,  or  .buttons  at  the 
extremities;  generally  in  groups  of 
three,  forming  trefoils.  Also  called 
bottoned,  botoned,  and  sometimes 
trefoiled  or  treffled.  See  cross. 
botts  (bots),  n.  pi.  See  hot1. 
botuliform  (bot'u-li-form),  a.  [<  L.  botulus,  a 
sausage  (>  ult.  E.  bowel),  + forma,  form.] 
Shaped,  like  a small  sausage ; allantoid, 
botulinic  (bot-u-lin'ik),  a.  [<  L.  botulus,  a sau- 
sage, + -ine  1 + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  sausages : as,  botulinic  acid.  Thomas. 
boucan  (bo'kan),  n.  and  v.  See  bucan. 
bouclie  (bosli),  n.  [F.,  < OF.  bouche,  bouce, 
boche,  buche,  etc.,  mouth,  < L.  bucca,  cheek:  see 
bucca,  and  cf.  bocca.J  If.  In  the  ancient  French 
monarchy,  the  service  of  the  king’s  table,  under 
the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  king’s  house- 
hold. A large  number  of  officers  of  different  ranks,  and 
having  accurately  defined  duties,  formed  this  establish- 
ment. 

2.  A certain  allowance  of  provisions  made  by 
a king  to  those  who  obeyed  liis  summons  to  the 
field,  according  to  the  feudal  system  of  military 
service.  Hence — 3f.  Any  supply  of  provisions ; 
food.  Formerly  corruptly  bouge. 

A bombard-man  that  brought  bouge  for  a country  lady 
or  two  that  fainted,  he  said,  with  fasting. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Love  Restored. 

4.  In  medieval  armor,  a notch  or  indentation  in 
the  upper  right-hand  edge  of  the  shield,  allow- 
ing a weapon  to  be  passed  through  it.  In  the 
justing  shield,  this  was  sometimes  of  the  form  of  a 
diagonal  slit  terminating  in  a round  hole  of  tlie  size  of 
the  lance-shaft. 

5.  In  ordnance,  a short  cylinder  of  copper 
placed  in  a counterbore  in  the  face  of  the 
mushroom-head,  and  through  which  the  vent 
of  a piece  of  breech-loading  ordnance  is  drilled; 
a bushing.  When  this  copper  cylinder  extends  through 
the  walls  of  the  piece,  it  is  called  a vent-piece  or  vent-bush - 
ing.  See  bushing. 

6.  The  mouth  of  a firearm  of  any  kind;  the 
bore. 

bouche,  bouch  (bosh),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
bouchea,  ppr.  bouching.  [<  bouclie,  ».]  To 
form  or  drill  a new  mouth  or  vent  m,  as  in  a 
gun  which  has  been  spiked, 
bouchee  (bo-sha'),  n.  [F.,  < honcho,  mouth.] 
A patty  or  small  pie;  a bonbon;  any  dainty 
supposed  to  be  a mouthful, 
bouchert,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bowchyer,  late 
ME.  bowger,  appar.  < bouge,  a bag,  wallet : see 
bouge1.  But  perhaps  a var.  of  bowser,  q.  v.]  A 
•^treasurer ; a bursar.  Stonyliurst. 
boucherize  (bo'sker-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
boucherized,  ppr.  boucherizing.  [<  Auguste  Bou- 
cherie  (1801-1871),  a French  chemist,  inventor 
of  the  process,  + -izc.]  To  impregnate  (tim- 
ber) with  sulphate  of  copper  as  a preservative, 
bouchette  (bo-shet'),  n.  [Appar.  F.,  dim.  of 
bouche,  a mouth.]  In  medieval  armor,  the  large 
buckle  used  for  fastening  the  lower  part  of  the 
breastplate  to  the  upper  one.  Fairkolt. 
bouching  (bii'sking),  )!.  Same  as  bushing. 
bouching-hit  (bo'sliing-bit),  n.  [<  bouching, 
verbal  n.  of  bouche,  v.,  + bit1.]  An  instru- 
ment used  for  boring  a hole  in  the  vent-field 
of  a gun  to  receive  the  copper  plug,  or  bouche, 
through  which  the  vent  is  afterward  drilled. 
Farrow,  Mil.  Eneyc. 

boud1,  howd  (boud),  n.  [<  ME.  bude,  budde, 
boude,  origin  uncertain ; cf.  AS.  budda,  *scearn- 
budda  (occurs  once  improp.  written  scearnbu- 
doa),  ME.  scharnbodde,  a dung-beetle.]  An  in- 
sect that  breeds  in  grain;  a weevil.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

boud2  (bod).  [Also  written  hood,  bude,  boot, 
etc.,  contr,  of  behooved,  pret.  of  behoove .]  A 
Scotch  contraction  of  behooved. 

They  both  did  cry  to  Him  above 
To  save  their  souls,  for  they  boud  die. 

Border  Minstrelsy,  iii.  140.  (Jamieson.) 

boudoir  (bS'dwor),  n.  [F.,  < bonder,  pout,  sulk, 
+ -oir,  denoting  place.]  A small  room  to  which 
a lady  may  retire  to  be  alone,  or  iu  which  she 
may  receive  her  intimate  friends. 

They  sang  to  him  in  cozy  boudoirg. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 
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bouffant  (F.  pron.  b6-fon'),  a.  [F.,  ppr.  of 
bouffer,  puff,  swell.]  Puffed  out : as,  a skirt 
very  bouffant  at  the  back. 

bouffe1],  n.  [Late  ME.,  < OF.  bouffee,  a puff 
(of.  bouffe,  a swollen  or  swelling  cheek),  < bouf- 
fer, swell  the  cheeks : see  buff2,  puff.']  A puff, 
as  of  flame. 

He  apperceyned  many  bouffes  of  flambe. 

Caxton,  Jason,  74. 

bouffe2  (bof),  ji.  [<  F.  bouffe,  < It.  buff  a,  jest : see 
buffoon.]  Opera  bouffe;  comic  opera.  See  opera. 

Bougainvillea  (bo-gan-vil'  e-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  A.  de  Bougainville,  a French  navigator  of 
the  18th  century.]  A nyctaginaceous  genus  of 
climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical South  America.  The  numerous  flowers  are 
in  clusters  of  three,  subtended  by  as  many  large  colored 
bracts.  B . spectabilis  and  some  other  species  are  fre- 
quently cultivated  iu  greenhouses,  and  are  very  orna- 
mental. 

bougar  (bo'gar),  n.  One  of  a series  of  cross- 
spars which  form  the  roof  of  a cottage,  and 
serve  instead  of  laths.  [Scotch.] 

bouge1  (boj),  n.  [Also  bowge;  < ME.  bouge  (< 
OF.  bouge,  huge,  F.  bouge),  now  spelled  and  pro- 
nounced budge  (see  budge2,  budget,  etc.) ; earlier 
bulge,  q.  v.  Cf.  bouge2.]  If.  A bag  or  wallet, 
especially  of  leather. 

Bougcs  of  lether  like  bladders. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  408. 
2.  The  bilge  or  swelling  part  of  a cask;  hence, 
the  cask  itself.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  A cowrie. 
Jevons. 

bouge2t  (boj),  V.  [Also  bowge;  a form  of  bulge, 
bilge ; ult.  related  to  bouge1.]  I.  intrans.  To  be 
bilged;  spring  a leak  or  have  a hole  knocked 
in  the  bottom;  founder. 

Which  anchor  cast,  we  soone  the  same  forsooke, 

And  cut  it  off,  for  fear  least  thereupon 
Our  shippes  should  bowge. 

Gascoigne,  Voyage  into  Holland. 

II.  trans.  To  stave  in  the  bottom  of  (a  ship), 
and  thus  cause  her  to  spring  a leak ; knock  a 
hole  in. 

The  Carick,  which  sir  Anthony  Oughtred  chased  hard  at 
the  starne,  and  bowged  her  in  divers  places. 

Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  4. 

To  bowge  and  pierce  any  enemy  ship  which  they  do  en- 
counter. Holland. 

bouge3t,  n.  A corrupt  form  of  bouche. 

bouget  (bo'jet  or  bo-zha'),  n.  [Sometimes 
spelled  bowget;  < F.  bougette,  a little  pouch. 
The  regular  E.  form 
is  budget,  q.  v.  See 
houne1.!  I 


bouge1.]  If.  A bud- 
get or  pouch . Spen- 
ser, F.  Q.,  III.  x.  29. 

-2.  fn  her.,  the  BouEels’ 

figure  of  a vessel  for  carrying  water,  it  is  meant 
1 to  represent  a yoke  with  two  leathern  pouches  attached 
to  it,  formerly  used  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  an 
army.  Also  called  water-bouget. 
bough1  (bou),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bow,  bowe, 
etc. ; < ME.  bough,  bogh,  bog,  boge,  bowe,  etc.,  < 
AS.  bog,  boh,  the  arm,  shoulder  of  an  animal, 
also  a branch  of  a tree  (the  latter  sense  pecu- 
liar to  E.  and  AS.),  = MD.  boecli,  D.  boeg,  bow 
of  a ship,  = MLG.  bock,  buck,  shoulder,  bow  of 
a ship;  OHG.  buog,  upper  part  of  the  arm 
or  leg,  shoulder,  hip,  shoulder  of  an  animal, 
MHG.  buoc,  G.  bug,  shoulder,  withers  (of 
horses),  = Ieel.  bogr  = Norw.  bog  = Sw.  bog  = 
Dan.  bov,  shoulder  of  an  animal,  bow  of  a ship 
(>  E.  bow3),  = Gr.  vr^uf,  dial.  Tracer,  the  fore- 
arm, = Skt.  bahu,  the  arm,  forearm;  root  un- 
known, but  not  connected  with  bow 1 (AS.  bugan, 
etc.),  bend,  with  some  derivatives  of  which, 
however,  the  word  has  been  in  part  confused. 
A doublet  of  bow3,  q.  v.]  1.  An  arm  or  branch 
of  a tree. 

Say  thou,  whevoon  I carved  her  name, 
if  ever  maid  or  spouse 
As  fair  as  my  Olivia  came 
To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

2t.  The  gallows. 

Some  who  have  not  deserved  judgement  of  death,  though 
otherwise  perhaps  offending,  have  beene  for  their  goods 
sake  caught  up,  and  carryed  straight  to  the  bough. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
bough1  (bou),  v.  t.  [<  bough1,  ».]  To  cover 
over  or  shade  with  boughs.  [Poetic.] 

A mossy  track,  all  over  boughed 
For  half  a mile  or  more. 

Coleridge,  Three  Graves. 

bough2t,  «•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  bow3. 
bough3],  u.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  buff2. 
bough4!,  interj.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  bo2. 
bough-house  (bou'hous),  n.  A blind  constructed 
of  boughs  for  the  concealment  of  a sportsman 
from  the  game. 
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bough-pot  (bou'pot),  n.  [Also  written  bowpot, 
and  perversely  beau-pot;  < bough1  + pot.]  1. 
A pot  or  vase  for  holding  flowers  or  boughs  for 
ornament. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  You  have  no  land,  I suppose  ? 

Charles  S.  Not  a mole-hill,  nor  a twig,  but  what’s  in 
the  bough-pots  out  of  the  window. 

Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 

2.  A nosegay  or  bouquet. 

And  I smell  at  the  beautiful,  beautiful  bow-pot  he  brings 
me,  winter  and  summer,  from  his  country-house  at  Haver- 
stock-hill.  G.  A.  Sala,  The  late  Mr.  D . 

3.  The  more  or  less  conventional  representa- 
tion in  ornamental  work  of  a bouquet  or  vase 
full  of  flowers.  Dutch  cabinets  of  inlaid  wood  have 
for  their  most  common  decoration  bough-pots  in  panels. 

bought1]  (bout),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  written 
boughte,  bughte,  etc.,  also  bout,  bowt,  etc.,  now 
reg.  with  partial  differentiation  of  meaning  bout 
(see  bout1) ; < ME.  bought,  bowght,  bougt,  *bugt, 
prob.  a var.,  reverting  to  the  original  vowel 
of  the  verb,  of  ME.  bygt,  bigt,  bight  (mod. 
E.  bight,  q.  v.),  < AS.  bylit,  a bend  (=  MLG. 
LG.  bucht,  > D.  bogt,  G.  bucht,  Sw.  Dan.  bugt, 
a bend,  turn,  bay,  bight;  cf.  Icel.  bugdha, 
a bend,  a coil),  < bugan  (pp.  bogen),  E.  bow, 
bend:  see  bow1.]  1.  Abend;  flexure;  curve; 
a hollow  angle. 

Malferu,  a malander  in  the  bought  of  a horse’s  knee. 

Cotgrave. 

2.  A bend  or  curve  in  a coast-line.  See  bight. 
— 3.  Abend,  flexure,  turn,  loop,  coil,  or  knot, 
as  in  a rope  or  chain,  or  in  a serpent ; a fold  in 
cloth.  See  bout1. 

In  knots  and  many  boughtes  upwound. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  15. 
The  dragon -boughts  and  elvish  emblemings 
Began  to  move,  seethe,  twine,  and  curl. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

bought1],  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bowght, 
bowt;  < bought1,  n.]  To  bend;  fold;  wind. 
bought2  (bat).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
buy. 

bought3,  boucht  (bucht),  n.  Same  as  bught. 
boughten  (ba'tn),  a.  A form  of  bought2,  weak 
past  participle  of  buy,  used  adjectively,  and 
assimilated  to  strong  participial  forms  in  -en : 
chiefly  used  in  poetry,  and  colloquially  in  the 
United  States  in  the  sense  of  purchased,  as  op- 
posed to  home-made. 

For  he  who  buried  him  was  one  whose  faith 
Recked  not  of  boughten  prayers  nor  passing  bell. 

Southey,  Madoc  in  Wales,  xiv. 

She  had  some  good  clothes  in  a chist  in  the  bedroom, 
and  a boughten  bonnet  with  a good  cypress  veil. 

S.  0.  Jewett , Deephaven,  p.  201. 

boughtyt  (bou'ti),  a.  [<  bought1  + -y1.]  Having 
boughts  or  bends ; bending.  Sherwood. 
bougny  (bou'i),  a.  [<  bough1  + -y1.]  Abound- 
ing in  boughs. 

bougie  (bo'ji ; P.  pron.  bo-zhe'),  n.  [F.,  a wax 
candle,  a bougie,  = Pr.  bugia  = It.  bugia  = Sp. 
bujia  = Pg.  bugia,  a wax  candle,  < Bugia,  F. 
Bougie,  Ar.  Bijiyah,  a town  in  Algeria,  whence 
these  candles  were  imported  into  Europe.] 

1.  A wax  candle  or  waxlight. 

Sometimes  the  bougies  are  perfumed  with  essences,  so 
that  in  burning  they  may  give  off  an  agreeable  odour. 

Workshop  Receipts , 1st  ser.,  p.  359. 

2.  A slender  cylinder,  smooth  and  flexible, 
used  to  dilate  or  open  the  rectum,  urethra,  or 
esophagus,  in  cases  of  stricture  or  other  dis- 
eases of  those  parts. 

bouillabaisse  (bo-lya-bas'),  n.  [F.,<  Pr.  bouille- 
abaisse,  equiv.  to  F.  bouillon  abaisse : bouillon, 
broth,  soup  (see  bouillon) ; abaisse,  pp.  of  abais- 
ser,  reduce : see  abase.]  In  cookery,  a kind  of 
fish-chowder  popular  in  some  parts  of  France, 
especially  at  Marseilles. 

This  Bouillabaisse  a noble  dish  is, 

A sort  of  soup,  or  broth,  or  stew, 

Or  hotchpotch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes, 

That  Greenwich  never  could  out-do ; 

Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  saffem, 

Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roach  and  dace ; 

All  these  you  eat  at  'Ferre’s  tavern 
In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse. 

Thackeray,  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse, 
bouilli  (bo'lye;  F.  pron.  bo-ye'),  n.  [F.,prop. 
pp.  of  bouillir,  boil : see  boil2.]  Meat  boiled, 
sometimes  with  vegetables,  especially  in  mak- 
ing bouillon ; boiled  or  stewed  meat, 
bouillon  (bo'lyon  ; F.  pron.  bo-yon'),  n.  [F., 
broth,  soup,  etc!  (see  bullion2),  < bouillir,  boil : 
see  boil2.]  1.  A kind  of  clear  soup,  consist- 
ing of  the  strained  liquid  from  a slow  and 
prolonged  boiling  of  meat  (usually  beef), 
sometimes  with  vegetables. — 2.  In  far- 
riery, an  excrescence  of  flesh  in  a wound; 
proud  flesh. 


boule 

bonk1  (bonk  or  bok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 

bouke,  So.  buik,  < ME.  bouk,  bouice,  buke,  book,  < 
AS.  but;  the  belly,  = OS.  buk  = D.  buik  = MLG. 
buk  = OHG.  buh,  MHG.  buch,  G.  bauch,  the  belly, 
= Icel.  bukr,  trunk  of  the  body,  = Sw.  buk  = 
Dan.  bug,  the  belly.  In  later  ME.  and  mod.  E. 
confused  with  bouk2  = bulk1,  q.  v.]  It.  The 
belly. — 2.  The  trunk  of  the  body;  hence,  the 
body  itself.  [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 
bouk2t,  n.  [ME.,  var.  of  bulk1,  q.  v.]  Same  as 
bulk1. 

bouk3  (bouk),  v.  A dialectal  form  of  bollc. 
bouk4,  v.  t.  A dialectal  form  of  buck3. 
boul,  bool2  (bol),  n.  [North.  E.  and  Sc.,  earlier 
also  bowle,  boule;  perhaps  < MD.  boghel  = MLG. 
bogel  (=  G.  biigel ),  a bow,  hoop,  ring;  ult.  = E. 
bail1,  q.  v.]  1.  Abend;  curvature. — 2.  The 

curved  or  semicircular  handle  of  a pot,  kettle, 
etc. ; especially,  in  the  plural,  a movable  han- 
dle in  two  parts,  jointed  in  the  middle,  for  a 
pot  with  ears;  a hail. — 3.  A loop  or  annular 
part  serving  as  a handle  for  something.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  One  of  the  hoops  or  rounded  openings  for  the 
thumb  or  finger  in  the  handles  of  scissors.  ( b ) The  loop 
which  forms  the  handle  of  a key.  (c)  The  ring  on  the 
case  of  a watch  to  which  the  chain  or  guard  is  attached. 

boulangerite  (bo-lan'jer-It),  n.  [<  C.  L.  Bou- 
langer, the  discoverer.]  In  mineral.,  a sulphid 
of  antimony  and  lead,  occurring  in  plumose, 
granular,  and  compact  masses,  of  a bluish  lead- 
gray  color  and  metallic  luster. 

Boulangism  (bo-lon'jizm),  n.  The  political 
policy  and  methods  represented  in  France  by 
General  Georges  Ernest  Jean  Marie  Boulanger 
(1837-91)  from  about  1886  to  1889.  Its  chief 
features  were  militarism  and  revenge  upon 
Germany. 

Boulangist  (bo-lon'jist),  n.  A political  fol- 
lower of  General  Boulanger, 
boulder  (border),  n.  [Also  written  bowlder, 
bolder,  dial,  bowder,  boother ; short  for  the  ear- 
lier boulder-stone,  dial,  bowtlier-,  boother-stone, 
Sc.  bowlderstane ; < ME.  bulderston,  a boulder; 
cf.  Sw.  dial,  bullersten,  a large  pebble  or  stone 
in  a stream,  one  that  causes  a rippling  in  the 
water  (opposed  to  klappersten,  small  pebble), < 
bullra  (==  Dan.  buldre),  make  a loud  noise,  + 
sten  = E.  stone.]  A loose  rock,  or  one  which 
has  been  torn  from  its  native  bed  and  trans- 
ported to  some  distance.  As  ordinarily  used,  the 
word  indicates  a piece  of  rock  which  is  larger  than  a pebble 
or  cobble,  whose  edges  have  become  weather-worn  and 
more  or  less  rounded,  and  which  lies  upon  the  surface, 
boulder  (border),  v.  t.  [<  boulder,  n.]  To  wear 
smooth,  as  an  emery-wheel,  by  abrading  with 
small  flint  pebbles.  Also  spelled  bowlder. — 
Bouldered  down,  said  of  metal  polishing-wheels  or  laps 
when  emery  and  oil  are  spread  over  them,  then  pressed 
★into  the  metal  and  worn  down  with  bouldering-stones. 
boulder-clay  (bol' der-kla),  n.  Stiff,  unlami- 
nated, tenacious  clay,  often  containing  glaci- 
ated boulders  and  deposited  during  the  glacial 
epoch  by  the  action  of  ice.  Also  called  drift,  till. 
boulder-head  (hol'der-hed),  n.  A row  of  piles 
driven  before  a sea-dike  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  waves. 

bouldering-stone  (bol'der-ing-ston),  n.  Smooth 
translucent  flint  pebbles,  found  in  gravel-pits 
and  used  to  smooth  the  faces  of  emery-wheels 
and  glazers  by  abrading  any  large  grains  of 
emery  or  other  powder  on  their  surfaces, 
boulder-paving  (bol'der-pa/'ving),  n.  A pave- 
ment of  cobble-stones. 

boulder-stone  (hol'dOr-ston),  n.  Same  as  boul- 
der, of  which  it  is  the  older  form, 
bouldery  (bol'der-i),  a.  [<  boulder  + -y1.]  Re- 
sembling a boulder ; full  of  boulders. 

The  superjacent  beds  consist  of  coarse  bouldery  shingle 
in  a sandy  clay  matrix.  Oeikie , Ice  Age,  p.  192. 

boule1  (bol),  n.  The  proper  French  spelling  of 
buhl. 

boule2  (bo'le),  n.  [Gr.  (iovTJij  will,  counsel,  ad- 
vice, plan,  a council,  senate,  < fiovhecdai,  diaL 
pSTbEcuai , = L.  velle  = AS.  willan , E.  will : see 
willy  v.]  1.  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a legislative  coun- 

cil, originally  aristocratic,  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  the  citizen  families,  sitting  under  the 
presidency  of  the  king.  Later,  in  Ionian  states, 
where  a democratic  polity  had  prevailed,  the  boule,  par- 
ticularly at  Athens,  became  a second  or  higher  popular 
assembly,  corresponding  to  the  senate  in  modern  govern- 
ments. At  Athens  the  boule  consisted  of  500  citizens  over 
30  years  of  age,  chosen  annually  by  lot,  50  from  each  tribe. 
It  had  charge  of  the  official  religious  rites  important  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  its  chief  legislative  duties  were  to 
examine  or  prepare  bills  for  presentation  to  the  popular 
assembly  (the  real  governing  body),  which  could  modify 
or  reject  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  senate,  and  to 
advise  the  assembly  regarding  affairs  of  state.  The  Athe- 
nian boule  had  also  some  executive  functions,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  navy  and  the 
cavalry.  Compare  gerusia. 


boule 

2.  The  legislative  assembly  of  modem  Greece. 

A Greek  diplomat'  once  told  me  that  in  the  BouU,  or 
Assembly,  of  his  country  no  part  of  the  government  ex- 
penses was  watched  so  closely  as  those  of  the  diplomatic 
service.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  225. 

boule3t.  An  obsolete  form  of  bowl. 

Boulengd's  chronograph.  See  chronograph. 
houle-saw,  n.  See  buhl-saw. 
boulet,  boulette  (bo-la',  bS-let'),  n.  [F.,  a 
bullet,  a fetlock,  > E.  bullet,  q.  v.]  In  the 
manege,  a horse  whose  fetlock  or  pastern  joint 
bends  forward  and  out  of  its  natural  position, 
bouleuterion  (bo-lfi-te'ri-on),  re. ; pi.  bouleute- 
ria  (-a).  [Gr.  fiovlevrypiov,  (,  jSovhevetv,  advise, 
take  counsel,  < /3 ovky,  counsel:  see  boule 2.]  In 
ancient  and  modern  Greece,  a senate-house  or 
assembly-chamber. 

boulevard  (bo'le-vard;  F.pron.bol'var),«.  [F.; 
older  forms  boulevert,  bouleverc,  < D.  or  MLG. 
bolwerk,  G.  bollwerk,  bulwark:  see  bulwark.'] 
Originally,  a bulwark  or  rampart  of  a fortifica- 
tion or  fortified  town  ; hence,  a public  walk  or 
street  occupying  the  site  of  demolished  fortifi- 
cations. The  name  is  now  sometimes  extended  to  any 
street  or  walk  encircling  a town,  and  also  to  a street  which 
is  of  especial  width,  is  given  a park-like  appearance  by  re- 
serving spaces  at  the  sides  or  center  for  shade-trees,  flow- 
ers, seats,  and  the  like,  and  is  not  used  for  heavy  teaming. 

boulevardier  (bo'le-var-der ; F.  pron.  bol-var- 
dya'),  n.  [F.,  < boulevard,  boulevard.]  One  who 
frequents  a boulevard,  especially  in  Paris, 
bouleversement  (bij-le-vers'ment),  re.  [F.,  < 
bouleverser,  overthrow,  overturn,  < boule,  a ball 
(>  E.  bowl 2),  + verser,  turn,  overturn,  < L.  ver- 
sare,  turn : see  verse,  etc.]  A turning  upside 
down ; the  act  of  overturning ; the  state  of  be- 
ing overturned ; overthrow ; overturn ; subver- 
sion; hence,  generally,  convulsion  or  confusion, 
boule-work  (bol'werk),  n.  Same  as  buhl. 
boulimia,  boulimy  (bo-lim'i-a,  bo'li-mi),  n. 
Same  as  bulimia. 

boulinikon  (bo-lin'i-kon),  ».  [A  trade-name, 
< Gr.  j3ovg,  ox,  + Xivov,  flax,  linen.]  A kind  of 
oilcloth  made  from  a pulp  composed  of  buffalo 
or  other  raw  hide,  cotton  or  linen  rags,  and 
coarse  hair.  Encyc.  Brit. 
boultel't,  n.  Same  as  boltel. 
boultel2t,  n.  [Early mod.  E.  also  boutell ; < ME. 
bultelle,  bulteU,  < OF.  *buletel  (earlier  buretel), 
mod.  F.  bluteau,  a meal-sieve,  < buleter,  mod.  F. 
bluter,  sift,  bolt : see  bolfi.]  A kind  of  cloth 
made  for  sifting ; hence,  a sieve ; also,  degree 
of  fineness  of  that  which  is  sifted. 

A ball  bultell  conteyneth  xxxvi.  half  pecis. 

Arnold , Chron.,  p.  206.  N.  E.  D. 

Boultell Bains  the  piece  viii.  s.  Act  12  Chas.  II.  N.  E.  D. 

boultert,  n.  See  bolter 2. 
boultint,  n.  Same  as  boltel. 
boulting,  n.  See  bolting 2. 
bount  (boun),  a.  [The  earlier  and  proper  form 
of  bound‘d,  q.  v. ; (.  ME.  boun,  boune,  ready,  pre- 
pared, < Ioel.  buinn  (>  ODan.  bune ),  ready,  pre- 
pared, pp.  of  bua,  till,  get  ready:  see  bond?, 
boor,  bower'1-,  etc.]  Ready;  prepared;  on  the 
point  of  going  or  intending  to  go. 

She  was  boun  to  go  the  way  forthright. 

Chaucer , Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  759. 

Well  chanced  it  that  Adolf  the  night  when  he  wed 

Had  confess’d  and  had  sain’d  him  ere  boune  to  his  bed. 

Scott,  Harold  the  Dauntless,  iv.  14. 
bount  (boun),  v.  [<  ME.  bounen,  bownen,  < boun, 
prepared : see  boun,  a.]  I.  trans.  To  prepare ; 
make  ready. 

The  kyng  boskes  lettres  anon,  to  bownen  his  bernes  [men], 
Joseph  of  Arimathie  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  414. 

I wold  boun  me  to  batell.  Destruction  of  Troy,  1.  827. 

II.  intrans . To  make  ready  to  go ; go:  as,  to 
busk  and  boun , a common  expression  in  old 
ballads. 

So  mourned  he,  till  Lord  Dacre’s  band 

Were  bovming  back  to  Cumberland. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  v.  30. 
bounce  (bouns),  v.  ; pret.  and  pp.  bounced , ppr. 
bouncing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bourne , < ME. 
bounsen , hunsen,  beat,  strike  suddenly;  cf.  LG-. 
bunsen , G.  dial,  bumbsen , beat,  knock,  = D.  hon- 
zen,  bounce,  throw;  cf.  D.  bons , a bounce,  Sw. 
bus,  dial,  bums  = G.  bums , bumbs,  bumps , adv. 
interj.,  at  a bounce,  at  once ; cf.  Icel.  bops, 
imitating  the  sound  of  a fall.  All  prob.  orig. 
imitative;  cf . bound?  and  hump'2.']  I.  trans.  If. 
To  beat;  thump;  knock;  bang. 

Wilfully  him  throwing  on  the  gras 

Did  beat  and  bourne  his  head  and  brest  ful  sore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  27. 

He  bounced  his  head  at  every  post.  Swift. 

2.  To  cause  to  bound  or  spring:  as,  to  bounce 
a ball. — 3.  To  eject  or  turn  out  without  cere- 
mony; expel  vigorously;  hence,  to  dismiss  or 
41 
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discharge  summarily,  as  from  one’s  employ- 
ment or  post.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 
n.  intrans.  If.  To  beat  hard  or  thump,  so  as 
to  make  a sudden  noise. 

Yet  still  he  bet  and  bounst  upon  the  dore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Y.  ii.  21. 
Up,  then,  I say,  both  young  and  old,  both  man  and  maid 
a-maying, 

With  drums,  and  guns  that  bounce  aloud,  and  merry  tabor 
playing ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  5. 
Another  bounces  as  hard  as  he  can  knock.  Swift. 

2.  To  spring  or  leap  against  anything,  so  as  to 
rebound ; beat  or  thump  by  a spring ; spring  up 
with  a rebound. 

Against  his  bosom  bounc'd  his  heaving  heart. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  i.  556. 

3.  To  leap  or  spring;  come  or  go  unceremoni- 
ously. 

As  I sat  quietly  meditating  at  my  table,  I heard  some- 
thing bounce  in  at  the  closet-window. 

Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  ii.  5. 

4.  To  boast  or  bluster;  exaggerate;  lie. 

He  gives  away  countries,  and  disposes  of  kingdoms ; and 
bounces , blusters,  and  swaggers,  as  if  he  were  really  sover- 
eign lord  and  sole  master  of  the  universe. 

Bp.  Lowth,  Letter  to  Warburton,  p.  14. 
If  it  had  come  to  an  oath,  I don’t  think  he  would  have 
bounced,  neither ; but,  in  common  occurrences,  there  is  no 
repeating  after  him.  Foote,  The  Liar,  ii.  1. 

bounce  (bouns),  re.  [<  bounce,  v.]  1.  A sudden 

spring  or  leap. — 2.  A bound  or  rebound:  as, 
you  must  strike  the  ball  on  the  bounce. — 3.  A 
heavy  blow,  thrust,  or  thump. 

I heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounces  at  my  landlady’s 
door,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a loud  cheerful  voice  in- 
quiring whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home. 

Addison,  Sir  Roger  at  Vauxhall. 
4f.  A loud  heavy  sound,  as  of  an  explosion;  a 
sudden  crack  or  noise. 

I don’t  value  her  resentment  the  bounce  of  a cracker. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iii. 

5.  A boast;  a piece  of  brag  or  bluster;  boast- 
ful language;  exaggeration. — 6.  A bold  or  im- 
pudent lie ; a downright  falsehood ; a bouncer. 
[Colloq.] 

“ Why,  whose  should  it  be?”  cried  I,  with  a flounce ; 

“ I get  these  things  often  ; ” — hut  that  was  a bounce. 

Goldsmith,  Haunch  of  Venison,  1.  42. 
Oh,  Cicero ! . . . not  once  did  you  give  utterance  to 
such  a bounce  as  when  you  asserted,  that  never  yet  did 
human  reason  say  one  thing,  and  Nature  say  another. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 
7.  Expulsion;  discharge;  dismissal.  [Slang, 
U.  S.]  — 8.  [Perhaps  of  diff.  origin.]  A local 
English  name  of  the  dogfish  or  shark,  Scyllio- 
rhinus  catulus. — To  get  the  grand  bounce,  to  be  put 
out  or  discharged  summarily  from  one's  post  or  employ- 
ment. [Slang,  U.  S.] 

bounce  (bouns),  adv.  [<  bounce,  v.  and  re.]  With 
a bounce ; suddenly. 

Bapp’d  at  the  door,  nor  stay’d  to  ask, 

But  bounce  into  the  parlour  entered. 

Gray,  Long  Story. 

bounceable  (boun'sa-bl),  a.  [<  bounce  + -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  bounced,  as  a ball. — 2.  In- 
clined to  bounce,  or  lie.  [Rare.] 
bouncer  (boun'ser),  re.  [<  bounce  + -cr1.]  1. 

One  who  or  that  which  bounces. — 2.  Something 
big  or  large  of  its  kind. 

The  stone  must  be  a bouncer.  De  Quincey. 

3.  A large,  strong,  vigorous  person : as,  she  is 
a bouncer. — 4.  A strong  muscular  fellow  kept 
in  a hotel,  restaurant,  or  other  public  resort,  to 
bounce  or  expel  disorderly  persons.  [Slang, 
U.  S.]  — 5.  A liar;  a boaster;  a bully. — 6.  A 
barefaced  lie.  [Colloq.] 

But  you  are  not  deceiving  me  ? You  know  the  first  time 
you  came  into  my  shop  what  a bouncer  you  told  me. 

Colman  the  Younger,  John  Bull,  ii.  3. 
bouncing  (boun'sing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bounce,  v.] 

1.  Vigorous;  strong;  stout:  as,  “ the  bouncing 
Amazon,”  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2;  “a  bouncing 
lass,”  Bulwer,  Pelham,  xlix. — 2.  Exaggerated; 
excessive;  big.  [Colloq.] 

We  have  had  a merry  and  a lusty  ordinary, 

And  wine,  and  good  meat,  and  a bouncing  reckoning. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  i.  2. 
3.  Lying;  bragging;  boastful. 

I never  saw  such  a bouncing,  swaggering  puppy  since  I 
was  born.  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iii. 

bouncing-bet  (boun' sing-bet'),  re.  [That  is, 
bouncing  Bet;  Bet,  Betsy,  familiar  forms  of  Eli- 
zabeth.] A name  of  the  common  soapwort,  Sa- 
ponaria  officinalis.  See  Saponaria. 
bouncingly  (boun'sing-li),  adv.  Boastingly. 
Barrow,  Pope’s  Supremacy. 
bound1  (bound),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bownde, 
bowne;  < ME.  bounds,  boune,  bunne,  < OF.  bunne, 
bonne,  bone,  bune,  also  bunde,  bonde  (AF. 
bounde),  earlier  bodne,  < ML.  bodina,  bodena 
(also,  after  OF.,  bunna,  bonna),  earlier  butina, 


bound 

a bound,  limit.  Cf.  bourni,  a variant  of  the 
same  word.]  1.  That  which  limits  or  circum- 
scribes; an  external  or  limiting  line;  hence, 
that  which  keeps  in  or  restrains ; limit ; eon- 
fine  : as,  the  love  of  money  knows  no  bounds. 
Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dimension  ! Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  892. 
The  dismal  night — a night 
In  which  the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth  were  lost. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
But  the  power  of  the  West-Saxon  ruler  stretched  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Wessex,  where,  eastward  of  the  Andreds- 
weald,  the  so-called  “ Eastern  Kingdom”  grouped  itself 
round  the  centre  of  Kent.  J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng. , p.  65. 

2.  pi.  The  territory  included  within  boundary- 
lines; domain. 

These  rascals  who  come  hither  to  annoy  a noble  lady  on 
my  bounds.  Scott,  Peveril,  I.  vii. 

3.  A limited  portion  or  piece  of  land,  enjoyed 
by  the  owner  of  it  in  respect  of  tin  only,  and 
by  virtue  of  an  ancient  prescription  or  liberty 
forencouragementtothetinners.  Bryce.  [Corn- 
wall.]—Butts  and  hounds.  See  fmffS.— To  beat  the 
boundst,  to  trace  out  the  boundaries  of  a parisli  by  touch- 
ing certain  points  with  a rod.  = Syn.  1.  Border,  Confine, 
etc.  See  boundary. 

bound1  (bound),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bounden,  < bounde, 
n.]  If.  To  confine  within  fixed  limits ; restrain 
by  limitation. 

0 God  ! I could  be  bounded  in  a nut-shell,  and  count 
myself  a king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  I have  bad 
dreams.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

It  is  not  Italy,  nor  France,  nor  Europe, 

That  must  bound  me,  if  my  fates  call  me  forth. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  serve  as  a limit  to ; constitute  the  extent 
of ; restrain  in  amount,  degree,  etc. : as,  to 
bound  our  wishes  by  our  means. 

Quaff  immortality  and  joy,  secure 
Of  surfeit,  where  full  measure  only  bounds 
Excess.  Milton,  P.  L. , v.  639. 

3.  To  form  or  constitute  the  boundary  of; 
serve  as  a bound  or  limit  to : as,  the  Pacific 
ocean  bounds  the  United  States  on  the  west. 

The  lasting  dominion  of  Borne  was  bounded  by  the  Bhine 
and  the  Danube.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  107. 

4.  To  name  the  boundaries  of:  as,  to  bound 
the  State  of  New  York.  = Syn.  To  circumscribe,  re- 
strict, hem  in,  border. 

bound2  (bound),  v.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. ; 
< F.  bondir,  leap,  bound,  orig.  make  a loud  re- 
sounding noise;  perhaps  < LL.  bombitare,  hum, 
buzz,  freq.  verb  < L.  bombus,  a humming  or 
buzzing,  > bomb‘d,  q.  v.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  leap ; 
jump ; spring ; move  by  leaps. 

Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  hounds. 

Pope , Windsor  Forest,  1.  99. 

2.  To  rebound,  as  an  elastic  ball.  = syn.  Leap, 
Spring,  etc.  See  slcip,  v.  i. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  leap.  [Rare.] 

If  I might  buffet  for  my  love,  or  hound  my  horse  for 
her  favours,  I could  lay  on  like  a butcher,  and  sit  like  a 
jack-an-apes,  never  off.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  To  cause  to  rebound : as,  to  hound  a ball. 
bound2  (bound),  n.  [<  hound'2,  v.~\  1.  A leap 
onward  or  upward ; a jump ; a rebound. 

The  horses  started  frith  a sudden  hound.  Addison. 
These  inward  disgusts  are  but  the  first  bounds  of  this 
ball  of  contention.  Decay  of  Christ.  Piety. 

2.  In  ordnance,  the  path  of  a shot  between 
two  grazes:  generally  applied  to  the  horizon- 
tal distance  passed  over  by  the  shot  between 
the  points  of  impact. 

bound3  (bound),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  hind;  as  an 
adj.,  in  the  sense  of  obligatory,  usually  in  the 
fuller  form,  hounden , < ME.  hounden , < AS. 
hunden , pp.  of  hindan,  bind:  see  bind.’]  1. 
Made  fast  by  a band,  tie,  or  bond ; specifically, 
in  fetters  or  chains ; in  the  condition  of  a pris- 
oner. 

Now  Annas  had  sent  him  hound  unto  Caiaphas. 

John  xviii.  24. 

Hence — 2.  Made  fast  by  other  than  physical 
bonds. 

We  are  hound  together  for  good  or  for  evil  in  our  great 
political  interests. 

D.  Webster , Speech,  Pittsburgh,  July,  1833. 

3.  Confined ; restrained ; restricted;  held  firmly. 
Besides  all  this,  he  was  hound  to  certain  tributes  all 

more  or  less  degrading.  Brougham. 

Hence — 4.  Obliged  by  moral,  legal,  or  com- 
pellable ties ; under  obligation  or  compulsion. 

When  the  case  had  been  heard,  it  was  evident  to  all  men 
that  the  bishop  had  done  only  what  he  was  bound  to  do. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

5.  Certain;  sure.  [Colloq.] 

Those  of  his  following  considered  him  as  smart  as  chain- 
lightning  and  hound  to  rise. 

Howells,  Modern  Instance,  xxx. 
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6.  Determined;  resolved:  as,  he  is  bound  to 
do  it.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] — 7.  In  entom.,  attached 
by  the  posterior  extremity  to  a perpendicular 
object,  and  supported  in  an  upright  position 
against  it,  by  a silken  thread  passing  across 
the  thorax,  as  the  chrysalides  of  certain  Lepi- 
doptera. — 8.  Constipated  in  the  bowels;  cos- 
tive.— 9f.  Pregnant:  said  of  a woman. — 10. 
Provided  with  binding  or  a cover : said  of  books, 
etc. : as,  bound  volumes  can  be  obtained  in  ex- 
change for  separate  parts ; bound  in  leather. — 
Bound  electricity.  See  induction.—  Bound  extra,  in 
full  binding  (as  opposed  to  half-  or  quarter-binding),  full- 
tooled,  and  forwarded  and  finished  with  extra  care  (gener- 
ally by  hand)  and  in  the  best  materials : applied  to  bound 
books.— Bound  up  in.  (cl)  Embodied  in;  inseparably 
connected  with. 

The  whole  State  . . . being  bound  up  in  the  sovereign. 

Brougham. 

Quarrel  not  rashly  with  adversities  not  yet  understood, 
and  overlook  not  the  mercies  often  bound  up  in  them. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  29. 
(b)  Having  all  the  affections  centered  in ; entirely  devoted 
to. 

She  is  the  only  child  of  a decrepit  father  whose  life  is 
bound  up  in  hers.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  449. 

bound4  (bound),  a.  [With  excrescent  -d  after 
nf  as  in  soundfi,  rounds,  etc.,  or  by  confusion 
with  bound**,  < ME.  boun,  boune,  ready,  pre- 
pared: see  boun,  «.]  Prepared;  ready;  hence, 
going  or  intending  to  go;  destined:  with  to 
or  for : as,  I am  bound  for  London;  the  ship  is 
bound  for  the  Mediterranean. 

A chieftain  to  the  Highlands  bound. 

Campbell,  Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter. 
Willing  we  sought  your  shores,  and  hither  bound, 

The  port  so  long  desired  at  length  we  found. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  vii.  294. 

bound4f  (bound),  v.  i.  [Var.  of  boun,  t\,  as 
bounds,  a.,  of  boun,  a.']  To  lead ; go.  [Rare.] 
The  way  that  does  to  heaven  bownd. 

♦ Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  x.  67. 

boundary  (boun'da-ri),  n. ; pi.  boundaries  (-riz). 
[<  bound 1 4-  -aru  ; cf.  ML.  bunnarium,  bonna- 
rium , a field  with  certain  limits.]  That  which 
serves  to  indicate  the  bounds  or  limits  of  any- 
thing; hence,  a limiting  or  bounding  line;  a 
bound : as,  the  horizon  is  the  boundary  of  vision ; 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence.  Byron,  The  Dream,  i. 

The  Tamar  was  fixed  as  a boundary  for  the  West  Welsh 
of  Cornwall,  as  the  Wye  had  been  made  a boundary  for 
the  North  Welsh  of  our  Wales. 

J.  It.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  212. 
=Syn.  Boundary,  Bound,  Border,  Confine,  Frontier.  A 
boundary,  in  its  stricter  sense,  is  a visible  mark  indicat- 
ing a dividing-line  between  two  things,  or  it  is  that  line 
itself;  it  marks  off  a given  thing  from  other  things  like 
in  kind,  as  one  field  or  country  from  another.  A bound,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  limit  or  furthest  point  of  extension 
of  one  given  thing,  that  which  limits  it  not  being  specially 
considered;  it  can  be  used  of  that  which  is  not  limited 
by  anything  like  in  kind : as,  the  boundaries  of  a field, 
but  the  bounds  of  space ; the  boundaries  of  a science,  but 
the  bounds  of  knowledge.  Hence  the  figurative  uses  of 
bound : as,  “ I believe  I speak  within  bounds,”  where  boun- 
daries would  be  absurd.  Thus,  the  bounds  of  a parish  may 
be  defined  by  certain  marks  or  boundaries,  as  heaps  of 
stones,  dikes,  hedges,  streams,  etc.,  separating  it  from  the 
adjoining  parishes.  But  the  two  words  are  often  inter- 
changeable. A border  is  a belt  or  band  of  territory  lying 
along  a bound  or  boundary.  A confine  is  the  region  at  or 
near  the  edge,  and  generally  a nai-rpwer  margin  than  a 
border.  A frontier  is  a border  viewed  as  a front  or  place  of 
entrance : as,  he  was  met  at  the  frontier.  The  word  is 
used  most  in  connection  with  military  operations  : as, 
their  frontiers  were  well  protected  by  fortresses. 

I at  least,  who,  in  my  own  West-Saxon  home,  find  my 
own  fields  and  my  own  parish  bounded  by  a boundary 
drawn  in  the  year  577,  am  not  disposed  to  disbelieve  the 
record  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  fixing  of  that  boun- 
dary. E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  105. 

He  pass’d  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time. 

Gray,  Prog,  of  Poesy,  iii.  2. 

His  princedom  lay 
Close  on  the  borders  of  a territory 
Wherein  were  bandit  earls,  and  caitiff  knights. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

The  heavens  and  sea 

Meet  at  their  confines,  in  the  middle  way. 

'Dryden,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  1.  154. 

iEthelflped  strengthened  her  western  frontier  against 
any  inroad  from  the  Welsh  by  the  erection  of  forts  at 
Scargate  and  Bridgenorth. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng. , p.  190. 

bound-bailiff t (bound 'ba/Tif),  n.  [<  bounds  + 
bailiff ; so  called,  according  to  Blackstone,  in 
allusion  to  the  bond  given  by  the  bailiff  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties ; but  the  term  is 
merely  a fictitious  explanation  of  bumbailiff.~\ 
A sheriff’s  officer;  a bumbailiff. 
bounded  (boun'ded),  p.  a.  Having  bounds 
or  limits;  limited;  circumscribed;  confined; 
cramped;  narrow. 


The  meaner  cares  of  life  were  all  he  knew ; 
Bounded  his  pleasures,  and  his  wishes  few. 

Crabbe,  The  Library. 
An  eye  well-practised  in  nature,  a spirit  bounded  and  poor. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  7. 

boundedness  (boun'ded-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  bounded,  limited,  or  circumscribed; 
limited  extent  or  range. 

Both  are  singularly  bounded,  our  working-class  repro- 
ducing, in  a way  unusual  in  other  countries,  the  bounded- 
ness of  the  middle.  M.  Arnold,  The  Nadir  of  Liberalism. 

bounden  (boun'den  or  -dn),  p.  a.  [Older  form 
of  bounds,  pp.  0f  bind.']  1.  Obliged;  bound,  or 
under  obligation ; beholden. 

I am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

Shale.,  K.  John,  iii.  3. 
It  is  no  common  thing  when  one  like  you 
Performs  the  delicate  services,  and  therefore 
I feel  myself  much  bounden  to  you,  Oswald. 

Wordsworth,  The  Borderers,  i. 

2.  Appointed;  indispensable;  obligatory. 

I offer  this  my  bounden  nightly  sacrifice.  Coleridge. 

[In  both  senses  archaic,  its  only  present  com- 
mon use  being  in  the  phrase  bounden  duty.] 

boundenlyt  (boun'den-li  or  -dn-li),  adv.  In  a 
bounden  or  dutiful  manner:  as,  “most  boun- 
denly  obedient,”  Ochin,  Sermons  (trans.),  Epist. 

★Dedicatory,  1583. 

bounder  (boun'der),  n.  1 . One  who  limits ; one 
who  establishes  or  imposes  bounds. 

Now  the  bounder  of  all  these  is  only  God  himself. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  274. 

2f.  Boundary. 

Kingdoms  are  boimd  within  their  bounders,  as  it  were 
in  bands.  Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  274. 

3f.  Formerly,  in  Cornwall,  England,  an  officer 
whose  business  it  was  yearly  to  renew  (hence 
also  called  the  renewer  or  tollar ) the  marks  in- 
dicating the  corners  of  a tin-bound.  This  had  to 
be  done  once  a year,  and  usually  on  a saint’s  day,  and  the 
operation  consisted  in  cutting  out  a turf  from  each  corner, 
and  piling  it  on  the  top  of  the  little  bank  of  turf  already 
laid  there.  Pryce. 

boundless  (bound'les),  a.  [<  bound 1 + -less."] 
Without  bounds  or  limits;  unlimited;  uncon- 
fined; immeasurable;  illimitable;  infinite:  as, 
boundless  space ; boundless  power. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 

Bryant,  To  a Waterfowl. 

In  England  there  is  no  written  constitution  ; the  powers 
of  Parliament,  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  acting  to- 
gether, are  literally  boundless. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  191. 

boundlessly  (bound'les-li),  adv.  In  a boundless 
manner. 

boundlessness  (boundTes-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  boundless  or  without  limits. 

bounduret  (boun'dur),  n.  [<  bound1  + -ure. 
Cf.  boundary.  ] A limit  or  bound.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

bounteous  (boun'te-us),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  bountuous;  < ME.  bountyuous,  bonteuous, 
earlier  bountevous,  bountyoeus,  bontyvous,  < OP. 
bontif,  bontive,  benevolent,  < bontc,  goodness, 
bounty:  see  bounty  and -ous.]  1 . Pull  of  good- 
ness to  others;  giving  or  disposed  to  give  free- 
ly; free  in  hestowing  gifts;  bountiful;  gener- 
ously liberal. 

Such  was  her  soul ; abhorring  avarice, 

Bounteous,  but  almost  bounteous  to  a vice. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  1.  86. 
I wonder’d  at  the  bounteous  hours, 

The  slow  result  of  winter  showers : 

You  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 
2.  Characterized  by  or  emanating  from  bounty ; 
freely  bestowed ; liberal ; plentiful;  abundant. 
Beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  iv. 

= Syn.  1.  Munificent,  generous,  beneficent,  kind. 

bounteously  (boun'te-us-li),  adv.  In  a boun- 
teous manner;  with  generous  liberality;  liber- 
ally; generously;  largely;  freely. 

Let  me  know  that  man, 

Whose  love  is  so  sincere  to  spend  his  blood 
For  my  sake  ; I will  bounteously  requite  him. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  ii.  2. 

bounteousness  (boun'te-us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  bounteous ; liberality  in  bestowing 
gifts  or  favors ; munificence ; kindness. 

bounteth,  bountith.  (boun'teth,  -tith),  n.  [Sc., 
< late  ME.  bountith,  < OP.  buntet,  bontet,  earlier 
form  of  bonte,  > ME.  bounte,  E.  bounty,  q.  v.] 
Bounty ; specifically,  the  bounty  given  in  addi- 
tion to  stipulated  wages. 

bountevoust,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  boun- 
teous. Chaucer. 

bountiful  (boun'ti-ful),  a.  [<  bounty  + -fid.] 
1 . Liberal  in  hestowing  gifts,  favors,  or  boun- 
ties; munificent;  generous. 


God,  the  bountiful  author  of  our  being.  Locke. 

Our  king  spares  nothing  to  give  them  the  share  of  that 
felicity  of  which  he  is  so  bountiful  to  Iris  kingdom. 

Dryden. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting  bounty; 
abundant;  liberal;  ample:  as,  & bountiful  swp- 
ply. 

Nurse  went  up  stairs  with  a most  bountifid  cut  of  home- 
baked  bread  and  butter.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  167. 

The  late  bountiful  grant  from  His  Majesty’s  ministers. 

Burke,  Nabob  of  Arcot. 

bountifully  (boun'ti-ful-i),  adv.  In  a bountiful 
manner;  liberally;  largely. 

They  are  less  bountifully  provided  than  the  rich  with 
the  materials  of  happiness  for  the  present  life. 

Bp.  Porteous,  Lectures,  II.  xvii. 

bountifulness  (boun'ti-ful-nes),  x.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  bountiful ; liberality  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  gifts  and  favors, 
bountiheadt,  bountihoodt  (boun'ti-hed,  -hud), 
n.  [Oue  of  Spenser’s  words ; < bounty  + -head, 
-hood.]  Bounteousness;  goodness;  virtue. 

On  flrme  foundation  of  true  bountyhed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  1. 

bountith,  n.  See  bounteth. 
boun-tree  (bon'tre),  n.  [An  unexplained  var. 
of  hour-tree.]  Same  as  hour-tree.  [Scotch.] 
bounty  (boun'ti),  «.;  pi.  bounties  (-tiz).  [<  ME. 
bountee,  bountef&F.  bountce,  OF.  bonte,  bonteit, 
bontet,  buntet,  mod.  F.  bonte  = Pr.  bontat  = Sp. 
bondad  = Pg.  bondade  = It.  bontd,  < L.  boni- 
ta{t-)s,  goodness,  < bonus,  good:  see  boon 3.] 
If.  Goodness;  virtue. 

Ne  blott  the  bounty  of  all  womankind 

’Mongst  thousands  good,  one  wanton  dame  to  find. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  49. 

2.  Liberality  in  bestowing  gifts  and  favors; 
generosity;  munificence. 

Let  us  adore  Him  for  the  streams  of  bounty,  which  flow 
unceasingly,  from  the  fountains  of  His  life,  to  all  His 
countless  creatures.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  84. 

3.  A favor  bestowed  with  a benevolent  dispo- 
sition; that  which  is  given  bounteously ; a free 
gift:  as,  “thy  morning  bounties”  Cowper. 

We  concluded  our  visit  with  a bounty,  which  was  very 
acceptable.  Addison,  Sir  Roger  and  the  Witches. 

4.  A premium  or  reward;  specifically,  a pre- 
mium offered  by  a government  to  induce  men 
to  enlist  into  the  public  service,  or  to  encourage 
some  branch  of  industry,  as  husbandry,  manu- 
factures, or  commerce. — Bounty  emigrant,  one 
whose  passage  to  the  country  where  he  intends  to  remain 
is  partly  or  wholly  paid  by  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try.— Bounty  Land  Act,  a United  States  statute  of  1850 
(9  Stat.,  520),  granting  lands  to  those  engaged  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  or  to  their  widows  or  minor  children,  in 
amounts  proportioned  to  time  of  service.— Queen  Anne’s 
bounty,  a fund  instituted  by  Queen  Anne  from  the  first 
fruits  and  tithes  of  the  larger  benefices  of  the  English 
Church  to  augment  the  smaller  clerical  livings.  =Syn.  2. 
Liberality,  Generosity,  etc.  See  beneficence. 

bounty-jumper  (boun'ti-jum',/p6r),  n.  One  who 
enlists  as  a soldier  for  the  sake  of  a bounty 
offered,  and  then  deserts,  as  during  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war  of  1861-65. 

Bringing  into  the  service  many  bounty -jumpers,  as  they 
were  called,  who  enlisted  merely  for  money,  and  soon  de- 
serted to  enlist  again. 

Higginson,  Young  Folks’  Hist.  IT.  S.,  p.  306. 
Bouphonia  (bS-fo'ni-ii),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  /? ov<p6via,  a 
festival  with  sacrifices  of  oxen,  < Bov<p6vo(,  ox- 
slaying (/ 3ov<j>oveiv , slaughter  oxen),  < (3ovq,  an 
ox,  + -dovog,  slaying  (cf.  tj>6vog,  tj>ovi],  slaughter, 
murder),  < *<j>huv,  slay,  kill.]  An  ancient  Attic 
festival  in  honor  of  Zeus,  more  commonly  called 
irDiipolia  (which  see). 

bouquet  (bo-ka'),  n.  [F.,  a nosegay,  a plume, 
< OF.  bousquet,  bosquet  = Pr.  bosquet,  lit.  a lit- 
tle bush,  dim.  of  bosc  = OP.  bos,  a wood,  bush : 
see  bois,  bosket,  basket,  and  bush.]  1.  A nose- 
gay; a bunch  of  flowers;  hence,  something  re- 
sembling a bunch  of  flowers,  as  a cluster  of 
precious  stones,  a piece  or  flight  of  fireworks, 
etc. 

He  entered  the  room  thus  set  off,  with  his  hair  dressed 
in  the  first  style,  and  with  a handsome  bouquet  in  ins 
hreast.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  97. 

I have  a bouquet  to  come  home  to-morrow  made  up  of 
diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  emeralds. 

Colman  and  Garrick,  Clandestine  Marriage,  i.  2. 
2.  An  agreeable  non-spiritous  perfume  char- 
acteristic of  some  wiues. 
bouquet-holder  (bo-ka'hoFder),  n.  A contri- 
vance for  bolding  together  the  stems  of  cut 
flowers,  whether  held  in  the  hand  or  secured  to 
the  dress.  Bouquet-holders  held  in  the  hand  are  repre- 
sented in  ancient  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  and  paintings ; they 
have  always  been  used  in  China  made  of  fine  basket-work 
and  of  valuable  minerals ; and  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  western  Europe,  women  carried  flat  flasks  of  metal  or 
glass  inserted  within  the  corsage,  holding  tall  nosegays 
which  covered  the  bosom.  Also  called  bouquetier. 


bouquetier 
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bouquetier  (bo-kB-ter  ; F.  pron.  bo-ke-tya'),  n.  bordeor,  a jester,  < boarder,  border,  jest:  see 
[r.,  a flower-vase,  bouquet-holder,  < bouquet:  bourd1.]  A jester;  a joker;  a buffoon, 
see  bouquet.']  A bouquet-holder,  especially  one  bourdon1  (bor'don),  n.  [<  ME.  bourdon,  < OP. 


designed  to  be  carried  in  the  hand, 
bouquetin  (F.  pron.  bd-ke-taii'),  n.  [F.,  earlier 
bouc-estain,  bouc-d’estain  (Cotgrave),  lit.  ‘wool- 
goat’  (bouc,  goat;  de,  of;  estain,  mod.  F.  etain, 
carded  wool),  but  appar.  orig.  a transposition 
ofG.  steinbock,D.  steenbok : see  steinbok.]  The 
European  ibex  or  steinbok,  Capra  ibex;  hence, 
a name  of  the  rock-goats  of  the  genus  Ibex. 

bourt,  bouret,  n.  ~ " ‘ ~ 

bower 1. 

bourach1,  bourock  (bor'ach,  -ok),  n.  [Sc., 
also  written  bowrock,  booriclc,  prob.  dim.  of 
hour,  bourc,  — E.  bower 1,  q.  v.  Cf.  bourach 2.]  1 . 
An  inclosure : applied  to  the  little  houses  built 
in  play  by  children.— 2.  A small  cot  or  hut. 
bourach3  (bor'ach),  n.  [Sc.  (cf.  borra,  borradh, 
a heap  of  stones),  < Gael.  borrach , a projecting 
bank ; cf.  borra,  borr,  a knob  or  bunch,  borradh, 
a swelling.  Of.  bourach'1 .]  1.  A small  knoll. 

Hogg. — 2.  A heap;  a confused  heap;  a clus- 
ter, as  of  trees  or  people ; a crowd. 


bourdon  = Pr.  bordo  = Sp.  bordon  = Pg.  bordao 
= It.  bordone,  a staff,  prob.  < EL.  burdo(n-),  an 
ass,  mule ; cf.  Sp.  muleta,  a crutch,  prop,  sup- 
port, a particular  use  of  muleta,  fem.  dim.  of 
mulo,  a mule.]  1.  (a)  A staff  used  by  pilgrims 


bouse 

burne  (whence  the  reg.  northern  form  burn 2,  q. 
v.),  < AS.  burne,  burna,  a stream:  see  burnV. 
Cf.  E.  mourn,  < AS.  murnan.]  A stream;  a 
brook : same  as  burn2. 

Come  o’er  the  bourn , Bessy,  to  me. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6 (song). 
[The  word  occurs  in  various  place-names  in  Great  Britain, 
as  Bournemouth  (that  is,  mouth  ol  the  burn  or  rivulet), 
Westbourne,  etc.) 


(c)  A plain  thick  silver  wand  used  as  a badge  of 
- „ office. — 2.  A lance  used  in  the  just.  See  lance. 

Middle  English  forms  of* — 3.  In  her.,  a pilgrim’s  staff  used  as  a bearing. 

bourdon3  (bor'don),  n.  [<  ME.  bourdon,  bur- 
doun,  bordoun,  < OF.  bourdon,  mod.  F.  bour- 
don, drone  of  a bagpipe,  bass  in  music,  = Sp. 
bordon  = Pg.  bordao  = It.  bordone,  < ML.  bur- 
do(n-),  a drone.  The  E.  word  is  now  burden, 
the  refrain  of  a song : see  burden 3.]  In  music : 
(a)  The  drone  of  a bagpipe,  or  a monotonous 
and  repetitious  ground-melody.  See  burden 3. 


E.  also  borne  ; < F.  borne,  formerly  also  bourne,  a 
var.  of  OF . bodne,  bonne,  a limit,  bound,  boun- 
dary, > E.  bound1,  q.  v.]  Abound;  limit;  desti- 
nation; goal:  as,  “beyond  the  bourn  of  sunset,” 
Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion. 

The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

There  at  last  it  lay,  the  bourn  of  my  long  and  weary 
pilgrimage,  realizing  the  plans  and  hopes  of  many  and 
many  a year.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Mediuah,  p.  389. 

bourn3,  bourne3  (born),  v.  t.  See  bone 2. 


bourasque  (bo-rask'),  n.  [F.  bourasque,  now  bourdon2  (bor'don),  v.  i.  [<  bourdon 2 n.]  In 
uourrasque  — It.  borasco,  a storm,  tempest,  music , to  drone,  as  an  instrument  during  a 
gust : see  borasco. J A tempest  ; a storm.  pause  in  singing. 

These  were  members  of  the  Helter  Skelter  Club,  of  the  bourdonaSSef,  U.  [<  OF.  bourclonasse,  < bour- 
Wildtire  Club,  and  other  associations  formed  for  the  ex-  don.  a staff:  see  bourdon1.']  A lance  having  a 
press  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  care  and  sobriety.  Such  1 1 1 ■"  1 ” - 

dashers  occasioned  many  a racket  in  Meg's  house  and 
many  a bourasque  in  Meg’s  temper. 

Scott,  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  I.  27. 

Bourbon  (bor'bon),  n.  [<  F.  Bourbon , > Sp. 

Borbon , It.  Borbone.']  1.  A member  of  the  last 
royal  family  of  France,  or  of  any  of  its  branches. 

The  family  took  its  name  from  its  ancient  seigniory  of 
Bourbon  (now  Bourbon  l’Archambault,  in  the  department 
of  Allier),  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  collateral  inheri- 
tance in  1589  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV.  The  Bourbon 
dynasty  was  deposed  in  1792,  and  restored  in  1814.  The 
revolution  of  1830  brought  to  the  throne  Louis  Philippe 
(who  was  deposed  in  1848),  of  the  younger  or  Orleans 


(6)  An  organ-stop,  usually  of  16-feet  tone,  the  bournless  (born'-  or  bom'les),  a.  [<  bourn 2 + 
pipes  of  which  are  generally  made  of  wood,  and  -less.]  Having  no  bourn  or  limit.  [Rare.] 
produce  hollow,  smooth  tones,  deficient  in  liar-  bournonite  (bor'no-nit),  n.  [After  Count  de 
monies  and  easily  blended  with  other  tones. 


Bournon,  a French  mineralogist  (1751-1825).] 
A sulphid  of  antimony,  lead,  and  copper,  of 
a steel-gray  color  and  brilliant  metallic  luster, 
found  in  the  Harz  mountains,  Cornwall,  and 
Mexico.  Wheel-ore  is  a variety  which  owes  its  name  to 
the  form  of  the  twin  crystals,  resembling  a cog-wheel. 

» •gw®®*  - A - 

fts  :•  is  ter* 

as,  a bourdonne  cross,  which  is  the  same  as  a bourree  (bii-rfi/) 


cross  pommee.  See  pommee. 
bourg1  (borg),  n.  [F.,  < ML.  burgus,  < OHG. 
MHG.  burc,  G.  burg  = E.  borough1,  q.  v.  Cf. 
burg1, burgh.]  Atown;  a borough:  chiefly  with 
reference  to  French  towns.  [Rare.] 

Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  bourg 

The  murmur  of  the  world ! Tennyson,  Geraint. 

branch,  which  succeeded  to  all  the  claims  of  the  family  on  Bourg2  (borg),  n.  A name  given  to  the  red  wine 

t,hft  pxtlllct.mn  nf  f.llA  P ilur  hronnh  in  1009  A 1 1 o 7*  -iV  ; . . . „ ° . 


the  extinction  of  the  elder  branch  in  1883.  A line  of  Bour- 
bon sovereigns  has  reigned  in  Spain  (with  two  interrup- 
tions) since  1700,  and  a branch  of  this  line  held  the  throne 
of  Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies  from  1735  to  1861. 

2.  One  who,  as  was  said  of  the  Bourbons,  “for- 
gets nothing  and  learns  nothing”;  hence,  in 
U.  S.  politics,  an  extreme  conservative;  espe- 
cially, one  who  is  behind  the  time  and  is  op- 


of  a large  district  in  France  in  the  department 
of  Gironde,  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Dordogne, 
bourgade  (bor-gad'),  n.  [F.,  < bourg,  a town,  4is  allied  to  the  gavbt. 
market-town:  see  bourg1.]  A straggling  vil-  bourrelet  (bor-la'), 
lage  ; a small  French  or  Swiss  market-town. 

The  canton  consists  only  of  villages  and  little  towns  or 
bourgades.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  32. 


[F. : see  boree.]  1.  A lively 
dance,  originating  either  in  Auvergne  or  in  Bis- 
cay.— 2.  A musical  composition  in  which  the 
strict  rhythm  and  cheerful  character  of  such  a 
dance  are  embodied.  It  is  usually  written  in  duple 
rhythm,  the  phrases  being  two  measures  long,  beginning 
with  the  last  half  of  the 
up-beat.  It  was  much 
used  as  one  member  of 
the  old-fashioned  suite , 
and  is  still  popular  as  a 
form  of  composition.  It 


posed  to  all  progress:  originally  applied  to  bourgeois1  (bor-zhwo'),  n.  and  a.  [F.,  mod. 
certain  members  of  the  Democratic  party. — 3.  form  of  0F-  hurgeis,  a citizen,  > E.  burgess,  q. 
n " 1 A l : " ’ ' — 1 1 1 1 ’ ■ - v.]  I.  n.  1.  In  France,  a citizen;  a burgher; 


[l.  e.]  A kind  of  whisky  made  of  wheat  or  In- 
dian corn : originally  limited  to  the  corn-whisky 
made  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky. 
Bourbonian  (bor-bo'ni-au),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  family  or  dynasties  of  the  Bourbons. 
Buurbonism  (bor'bon-izm),  n.  [<  Bourbon  + 
-ism;  — F.  Hour  bonis  me.]  1.  The  opinions  of 
those  who  adhere  to  the  house  of  Bourbon; 
legitimism. — 2.  In  17.  S. politics,  obstinate  con- 
servatism; opposition  to  progress. 

Bourbonist  (bor'bon-ist),  n.  [<  Bourbon  + 
-ist;  = F . Bourboniste.]  One  who  supports  the 
claims  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon to  the  thrones  they  held;  specifically,  a 
supporter  of  the  claims  of  the  members  of  this 
family  to  the  throne  of  France. 

Bourbon  palm.  See  palm. 
bourdH  (bord),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boward, 
boorde,  < ME.  boorde,  bourde,  borde,  burde  = 
MD.  boerde,  D.  boert  = OFries.  bord  = LG.  boert, 
a jest,  < OF.  bourde,  borde,  mockery,  banter, 
jest,  F.  bourde,  bouncer,  humbug,  = Pr.  borda, 
a jest,  a cheat,  a lie ; cf.  Bret,  bourd,  a jest  (prob. 
< F.),  Gael,  buirte,  a gibe,  taunt,  hurt,  buirt, 
mockery,  =Ir.  buirt,  a gibe,  taunt.  Origin  and 
relations  uncertain.]  1.  A jest;  a joke;  fun. 

Whether  our  maister  speake  earnest  or  borde. 

U (lall,  Roister  Doister,  i.  4. 
Gramercy,  Borrill,  for  thy  company, 

For  all  thy  jests,  ancl  all  thy  merry  bourds. 

Drayton,  Shepherd’s  Garland,  p.  53. 
2.  Mockery;  scoffing. 

bourdxt  (bord),  v.  [<  ME.  bourden , < OF.  bour- 
der, sport;  from  the  noun:  see  board \ w.]  I. 
intrans.  To  jest ; joke;  say  things  in  jest. 

My  wit  is  greet,  though  that  I bourde  and  pleye. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  316. 

II.  trans.  To  make  game  of. 

Shew 

But  any  least  aversion  in  your  look 

To  him  that  bourds  you  next,  and  your  throat  opens. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  1. 

bourd2t,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  board. 
bourdert  (bor'der),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
boorder,  boarder,  bourdour ; < ME.  bourdour, 
burdoure,  bordere,  etc.,  < AF.  bourdour,  OF. 


a man  of  middle  rank. — 2.  A small  French 
coin  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  bourgeois 
simple  was  worth  about  a cent  and  a half,  the  bourgeois 
fort  twice  as  much. 

II.  a.  1.  Belonging  to  or  consisting  of  trades- 
people or  citizens  of  middle  rank:  as,  bourgeois  bourse  (borsf  « TF 
surroundings;  the  bourgeois  class  of  France.  ' ' L ’’ 

Hence  — 2.  Wanting  in  dignity  or  refinement; 
common;  mean. 


n.  [F. : see  burlet.] 
1.  The  stuffed  roll 
(see  burlet)  which 
formed  a part  of  fe- 
male head-dress  in 
the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.— 2.  Iu  milit. 
costume,  a wreath  or 
turban  of  stuff,  worn 
upon  the  helmet. — 
3.  In  her.  See  tortil. 


Bourrelet  in  head-dress  of  Queen 
Isabeau  of  Bavaria ; about  1395. 
(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “Diet  du 
Mobilier  frangais.”) 


We  have  no  word  in  English  that  will  exactly  define 
this  want  of  propriety  in  diction.  Vulgar  is  too  strong, 
and  commonplace  too  weak.  Perhaps  bourgeois  comes 
as  near  as  any.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  26. 

bourgeois2,  burgeois  (ber-jois'),  n.  [Supposed 
to  he  so  called  from  a type-founder  named 
Bourgeois:  see  bourgeois1.  The  F.  name  for 
this  type  is  gaillarde : see  gailliarde,  galliard.] 
A size  of  printing-type  measuring  about  100 


a purse,  bursary, 
an  exchange,  < OF. 
borse,  < ML.  bursa,  a 
purse,  hag,  etc. :_  see  burse,  purse.]  1.  A stock 
exchange;  specifically,  the  stock  exchange  of 
Paris,  and  hence  used  of  continental  European 
exchanges  in  general. 

Fraternities  and  companies  I approve  of,  as  merchants 
bourses,  colleges  of  druggists,  physicians,  musicians,  etc. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  65, 
2t.  The  hag  of  a wig.  See  bag1,  3. 


lines  to  the  foot,  next  larger  than  brevier  ancl  (oor  tre),  n.  [be.,  also  spelled  bur- 

n (1  t C1W/-1  3 £ 1 __  7 / 


smaller  than  long-primer. 

This  line  is  printed  in  bourgeois. 

bourgeoisie  (bor-zhwo-ze'),  n.  [F.,  < bour- 
geois, a citizen : see  bourgeois1.]  Properly,  the 
French  middle  classes,  hut  often  applied  to  the 
middle  classes  of  any  country,  especially  those 
depending  on  trade. 


tree,  bore-tree,  and  boun-tree,  and  formerly  burt- 
tree,  < ME.  burtre,  < bur-  (uncertain,  but  not, 
as  supposed  by  some,  < bore1,  as  if  from  the  use 
of  elder-twigs,  with  the  pith  removed,  as  tubes ; 
cf.  Sc.  bourtrcc-,  bountry-gun,  an  air-gun  of  el- 
der) + tree.]  A Scotch  name  of  the  elder-tree, 
Sambucus  nigra. — Bourtree-gun,  a pop-gun  or  bean- 
shooter  made  of  the  wood  of  the  bour-tree  after  the  pith 
has  been  removed. 


There  is  no  bourgeoisie  to  speak  of ; immediately  after  bousa  (bo'sa),  n.  Same  as  bo°a. 
the  aristocracy  come  the  poor  people,  who  are  very  poor  Uni-tcial  m.-db  ' ..  i..,-,  i.y...  r . . ■ at.  , 
indeed.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  263.  ^OUSB  (bouz,  also  boz,  hut  in  the  latter  pron. 


bourgeon,  n.  and  v.  See  burgeon. 

bourgignot,  bourginot,  n.  Variants  of 
net. 

Bourguignon  (F.  pron.  hor-ge-nydn'),  n.  [F., 
< Bourgogne,  Burgundy.  ] A native  or  an  inhab- 
itant of  Burgundy;  a Burgundian. 

Bourignian  (bo-rin'yan),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Bourignonists  or  to  their  d’oetrines. 

Bourignonist  (bo-rin'yqn-ist),  n.  One  of  a sect 
founded  by  Antoinette  Bourignon  (1616-80), 
a religious  enthusiast  who  assumed  the  Au- 
gustinian  habit,  and  traveled  in  France,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  Scotland.  She  maintained  that 


usually  written  booze),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  boused, 
ppr.  bousing.  [Also  written  bowse,  bouze,  and 
also,  repr.  the  now  most  common  though  dial, 
pron.,  boose,  booze;  early  mod.  E.  bouse,  bowse, 
< ME.  bousen  (rare),  appar.  < MD.  busen,  later 
buisen,  buysen  = G.  hausen,  drink,  guzzle;  cf. 
MD.  buise,  a large  drinking-vessel,  appar.  iden- 
tical with  D.  buis,  a tube,  pipe,  conduit,  chan- 
nel. Cf.  bus,  a box,  barrel,  and  see  boss2,  box2.] 
Same  as  booze,  which  is  now  the  usual  form. 

As  though  hold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  Maid  Marian, 

Sup  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 

Keats,  Lines  on  the  Mermaid  Tavern. 


Christianity  does  not  consist  in  faith  and  practice,  but  in  bOUSe3-  (bouz,  also  boz,  but  in  the  latter  pron 

also  ^ ^ 

boorne,  borne,  < ME.  bourne,  borne,  var.  of  earlier  Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  l. 
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bouse2,  bowse2  (bous),  v.  f. ; pret.  and  pp. 
boused,  bowsed,  ppr.  bousing,  bowsing.  [Former- 
ly also  written  bowss;  origin  unknown.]  Naut., 
to  haul  with  tackle. 

Alter  the  rigging  is  bowsed  well  taut,  the  seizings  and 
coverings  [must]  be  replaced,  which  is  a very  nice  piece 
of  work.  B.  H.  Dana,  Jr., 'Before  the  Mast,  p.  16. 

To  bouse  up  tbe  jib,  figuratively,  to  get  “ tight " or 
drunk.  [Slang.] 

bouse3  (bous  or  bos),  m.  [E.  dial.,  formerly  bous; 
origin  obscure.]  In  mining,  ore  mixed  with 
veinstone ; second-class  ore,  which  must  un- 
dergo further  preparation  before  going  to  the 
smelter.  [North.  Eng.  lead-mining  districts.] 

bouse4,  n.  Same  as  boose1. 

bouse-tearu  (bous'tem),  n.  In  mining,  the  place 
where  bouse  is  deposited  outside  of  the  mine, 
ready  to  be  dressed  or  prepared  for  the  smelter. 
[North.  Eng.] 

boustrophedon  (b<5-stro-fe'don),  n.  [<  Gr.  pov- 
arpoiftr]65v,  turning  backward  and  forward  like 
oxen  in  plowing,  < fiovq,  ox,  + crpktyuv,  turn.] 
A method  of  -writing  shown  in  early  Greek  in- 
scriptions, in  which  the  lines  run  alternately 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  as  the 
furrows  made  in  plowing  a field,  the  plow  pass- 
ing alternately  backward  and  forward. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  Bockh  and  Franz  that  in  the  ear- 
liest examples  of  boustrophedon  writing  the  first  line  is 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  second  from  left  to  right. 

Isaac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  II.  34,  note. 

bousy  (bo'zi),  a.  [<  bouse1  + -y1.  Cf.  boozy.] 
Same  as  boozy. 

bout1  (bout),  n.  [A  later  and  parallel  spelling 
of  bought1,  q.  v.]  1.  A turn,  loop,  coil,  or 

knot,  as  in  a rope  or  chain ; a bend  or  flexure. 

And  at  the  lowest  end  forget  it  not 
To  leave  a bout  or  compass  like  an  eye, 

The  link  that  holds  your  hook  to  hang  upon. 

John  Dennys,  in  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  150. 
In  notes,  with  many  a winding  b out 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  139. 

2.  The  part  of  a sling  that  contains  the  stone. 
— 3.  A going  and  returning,  as  in  plowing, 
reaping,  etc. ; hence;  as  much  of  an  action  as 
is  performed  at  one  time;  a single  part  of  an 
action  which  is  carried  on  at  successive  inter- 
vals.— 4.  A round  at  anything,  as  in  some  con- 
test ; a set-to ; a tyial : as,  a bout  at  single-stick 
or  fisticuffs. 

The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour’s  sake,  have  one  bout 
with  you.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

Look’ee,  master,  if  you’d  wanted  a bout  at  boxing,  quar- 
ter-staff, or  short-staff,  I should  never  be  the  man  to  bid 
you  cry  off.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  1. 

5.  A round  of  indulgence,  as  in  drink:  as,  a 
drunken  bout . 

Here,  replenish  again  ; another  bout. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iv.  1. 

6.  A turn  or  fit  of  illness : as,  a severe  bout  of 
rheumatism. — 7.  In  music,  an  inward  curve  of 
a rib  of  an  instrument  of  the  violin  kind,  by 

which  the  waist  is  formed This  (or  that)  bout, 

this  (or  that)  time  or  occasion. 

She  got  off  for  that  bout.  Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

The  Prince  . . . has  taken  me  in  his  train,  so  that  I am 
in  no  danger  of  starving  for  this  bout. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

bout2t,  odv.  and  prep.  [Early  mod.  E.  and  E. 
dial.  var.  of  but1,  q.  v.]  Same  as  but1. 

bout3  (bout),  ado.  and  prep.  [Abbr.  of  about, 
q.  v. ; now  commonly  written  ’bout.]  About. 
[Colloq.  or  naut.] 

boutadet  (bo-tad'),  n.  [F.,  < boater,  thrust, 
butt:  see  butt1.]  1.  A sudden  outburst  or  out- 
break. 

His  first  boutade  was  to  kick  both  their  wives  one  morn- 
ing out  of  doors,  and  his  own  too.  Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iv. 

2.  In  music : (a)  Especially,  in  the  early  eigh- 
teenth century,  a composition  having  an  im- 
promptu and  capricious  character.  (b)  An  im- 
promptu dance. 

boutant  (bo-ton'),  a.  [F.,  ppr.  of  bouter,  thrust: 
see  butt1.]  See  arc  boutant,  under  arc1. 

boute-feut  (bot-fe'),  n.  [F.,  a forked  match- 
holder,  formerly  used  for  firing  cannon,  < bou- 
ter, thrust,  + feu,  fire,  < L.  focus,  a fireplace.] 
An  incendiary ; one  who  incites  to  strife. 

Animated  by  a base  fellow  called  John  h Chamber,  a 
very  boutefeu,  who  bore  much  sway  among  the  vulgar, 
they  entered  into  open  rebellion.  Ba con,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

But  the  hardiness  of  Stuart's  opinions,  his  personal  at- 
tacks, and  the  acrimony  of  his  literary  libels,  presented  a 
new  feature  in  Scottish  literature,  of  such  ugliness  and 
horror,  that  every  honourable  man  soon  averted  his  face 
from  this  boutefeu.  I.  D’ Israeli,  Calam.  of  Auth.,  p.  202. 

bouterollet,  n.  Same  as  boterol. 
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bont-hammert,  n.  [For  about-hammer,  equiv. 
to  about-sledge,  q.  v.]  A blacksmiths’  ham- 
mer; an  about-sledge. 

I am  for  Vulcan  now,  for  Mars  no  more ; 

If  my  wife  scold,  my  bout-hammer  shall  roar. 

Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  iv.  5. 

boutisalet,  »•  [An  isolated  instance;  prop. 
booty-sale.]  A sale  of  booty ; a cheap  sale,  as 
a sale  of  booty  commonly  is. 

The  great  boutisale  of  colleges  and  chantries. 

^ Sir  J.  Hayward,  Edward  VI.,  p.  88. 

bouton  (bo'ton),  n.  [F.]  Button Biskra  bou- 

ton.  Same  as  Aleppo  button  or  ulcer  (which  see,  under 
★ ulcer). 

"boutonniere  (bo-ton-iar'),  n.  [F.]  A button- 
hole bouquet, 
bouts,  n.  See  boots' 2. 

bouts-rimes  (bo're-ma'),  n.  pi.  [F. : bouts,  pi.  of 
bout,  end  (see  butt2) ; rimes,  masc.  pi.  of  rime, 
pp.  of  rimer,  rime,  < rime,  n.,  rime:  see  rime1.] 
Biming  words  given  out  as  the  line-endings  of  a 
stanza,  the  other  parts  of  the  lines  having  to 
be  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  words  are  given. 

Bouvardia  (bo-var'di-a),  m.  [NL.,  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Bouvard,  director  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Paris.]  A genus  of  plants,  of 
the  family  Bubiacese,  natives  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  They  are  herbs  or  low  shrubs  with 
showy  corymbs  of  red,  yellow,  or  white  flowers.  Several 
species  are  found  in  greenhouses, 
bouweryt,  n.  Same  as  bowery 2.  Irving. 
bouza  (bo'za),  n.  Same  as  boza. 
bouze,  n.  and  v.  See  booze. 
bouzy1,  a.  See  boozy. 

Bouzy2  (bo'zi),  n.  A name  given  to  certain 
sparkling  wines  from  the  small  town  and  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  the  department  of 
Marne  in  France.  The  name  is  also  given,  in- 
appropriately, to  many  other  sparkling  wines, 
bovate  (bo'vat),  n.  [<  ML.  bovata,  < L.  bos 
( bov -),  ox : see  Bos.]  An  allotment  of  land  in 
early  English  village  communities,  the  holder 
of  which  was  bound  to  furnish  one  ox  to  the 
plow-team ; an  oxgang. 

The  full  husband-land,  or  virgate,  was  composed  of  two 
borates,  or  oxgangs,  the  bovate  or  oxgang  being  thus  the 
eighth  of  the  hide  or  carucate. 

Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Conn,  p.  61. 

Manifestly  the  bovate  or  oxgang  represented  the  tillage, 
not  of  an  ox-team,  but  of  one  ox  of  the  team,  that  is,  it 
was  the  share  of  the  tilled  land  appropriated  to  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  eight  associated  oxen  contributed  to  the 
cooperative  eight-ox  plough.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  481. 

Bove*  (bo've-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bos  (Bov-)  + 
-ece.]  A division  of  Bovidce,  practically  equiva- 
lent to  the  genus  Bos  in  a large  sense,  or  to 
the  modern  subfamily  Bovina. 

Bovey  coal.  See  coal. 

Bovichthyid*  (bo-vik-thi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bovichthys  + -idee.]  A family  of  acanthopte- 
rygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Bovichthys, 
having  the  lower  pectoral  rays  unbranched  and 
simply  articulated,  the  ventral  fins  jugular  and 
separated  by  a wide  area,  the  anal  fin  moderate, 
and  no  scales.  Only  two  or  three  species  are 
known ; they  inhabit  antarctic  seas. 
Bovichthys  (bo-vik'this),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bos 
(bov-)  (=  Gr.  poor),  ox,  + Gr.  ixvvc,  fish.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Bovichthyidai. 
boviculture  (bo'vi-kul-tur),  n.  [<  L.  bos  (bov-), 
ox,  + cultura,  culture.]  The  breeding  and  rear- 
ing of  cattle  ; stock-raising.  [Bare.] 
bovid  (bo'vid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Bovidce;  bovine. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Bovidce. 

Bovid*  (bo'vi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bos  (Bov-), 
ox,  + -idee.]  A family  of  hollow-homed  ru- 
minants, the  ox  tribe,  containing  the  bovines. 
The  family  was  formerly  nearly  coextensive  with  the  ge- 
nus Bos  in  a large  sense,  including  cattle  as  distinguished 
from  goats,  sheep,  and  antelopes.  In  this  acceptation 
the  family  corresponds  to  the  modern  subfamily  Bovince. 
It  has  been  found  impossible,  however,  to  draw  any  sharp 
dividing  line  between  cattle  and  other  hollow-horned 
ruminants,  among  some  of  which,  as  the  antelopes,  con- 
necting links  occur.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  fa- 
miliar difference  between  an  ox  and  a sheep,  for  exam- 
ple, or  a goat  and  an  antelope,  the  family  Bovidce  now 
contains  all  of  these  which  have  hollow,  persistent  horns, 
common  to  both  sexes,  generally  two,  sometimes  four, 
and  certain  common  cranial  characters  by  which  they 
collectively  differ  from  the  saiga  on  the  one  hand  and 
from  the  pronghorn  on  the  other,  these  two  so-called 
antelopes  being  made  respectively  the  types  of  the  fami- 
lies Saigidce  and  Antilocapridce.  The  Bovidce  as  thus 
defined  are  conventionally  divided  into  five  subfamilies : 
Bovince,  cattle ; Ovibovince,  muskoxen ; Ovince,  sheep ; Ca- 
prince,  goats ; and  Antilopince,  antelopes.  See  these  words. 

boviform  (bo'vi-form),  a.  [<  L.  bos  (bov-),  ox, 
+ forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  an  ox; 
bovine  in  form  and  structure. 

Bovill’s  Act.  See  act. 


Bovista  anttnopkila. 
(From  Le  Maout and  De- 
caisne’s  “ Traite  general 
de  Botanique.”) 
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Bovin*  (bo-vi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bos  (Bov-)  + 
-ince.  Cf.  bovine.  ] The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  Bovidce;  cattle;  oxen;  bovines.  They 
are  of  large  size  and  more  or  less  massive  form.  The  head 
is  carried  low  upon  a short  neck,  the  legs  are  relatively 
short,  with  the  canon-bones  little  or  no  longer  than  the 
phalanges,  the  hoofs  broad,  the  muffle  naked,  the  horns 
simple  and  unbranched,  and  the  tail  tufted  at  the  end. 
There  are  four  inguinal  teats.  The  leading  genera  are 
Bos,  Bubalus,  Anoa,  Bison,  and  Poephagus,  or  oxen,  buffa- 
loes, bisons,  and  yaks. 

bovine  (bo'vin  or  -vin),  a.  and  n,  [=  F.  bovine 
= Pr.  bovin,  < LL.  bovinus,  < L.  bos  (bov-),  ox.] 

1.  a.  1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  oxen,  or 
specifically  to  the  Bovina!;  boviform.  Hence  — 

2.  Ox-like;  stolid;  inert;  dull. 

This  bovine  comfort  in  the  sense  alone. 

Lowell,  Three  Mem.  Poems. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Bovina. 

Bovista  (bo-vis'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < G.  bofist  (=  Sw. 
bofist),  < bo-  (of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  buffen, 
puffen  = E.  puff)  +jfa£  = E.  fist2,  foist1,  n.,  in 
its  orig.  sense.  Cf.  Lycoperdon.]  A genus  of 
gasteromycetous  fungi,  or  puffballs,  closely 
allied  to  Lycoperdon,  hut  dif- 
fering from  the  latter  in  the 
absence  of  a sterile  base,  in 
the  structure  of  the  perid- 
ium,  and  in  the  branching 
threads  of  the  capilli  tium.  A 
few  species  are  found  in  Great  Brit- 
ain  and  a number  more  in  North 
America.  Several  species  are  edible. 

bow1  (bou),  v.  [Early  mod. 

E.  also  bowe,  bough;  < ME. 
bowen,  buwen,  bugen,  < AS. 
bugan  (pret.  beah,  pi.  bugon, 
pp.  bogen),  bend,  bow,  flee, 
strong  verb,  only  intrans.,  = 

OS.  *bugan  = MD.  bughen, 

D.  buigen  = MLG.  bugen  = 

OHG.  biogan,  MHG.  G.  bie- 
gen  = Icel.  *bjitga  (preserved  in  pp.  boginn  and 
pret.  3d  pers.  pi.  refl.  bugusk),  bend;  prob.  = 
L.  fugere  = Gr.  (jiebyetv,  flee,  - Skt.  \/  bhuj,  bend. 
Orig.  and  prop,  intrans.;  whence  the  derived 
factitive  form,  AS.  bygan,  biegan,  began,  ME. 
bugen,  etc.,  mod.  E.  dial,  bay,  weak  verb,  trans., 
cause  to  bend:  see  bay2.  Cf.  Icel.  bug  a = Sw. 
buga,  weak  verb,  bow,  make  a bow.  Henee  ult. 
the  secondary  verbs  bay2,  buck2,  buckle1,  and 
the  nouns  bow2,  bought1  = bout1  = bight,  bail1, 
boul,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  become  bent  or 
crooked ; assume  a curved  form  ; bend ; curve. 
[Still  in  colloquial  use  in  Scotland.] 

Better  bow  than  break.  Proverb. 

Like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

2f.  To  tend;  turn;  incline. 

Thei  bowiden  awei  fro  the  la  we  of  God. 

Wyclif,  Baruch  iv.  12. 

3.  To  bend  or  curve  downward;  take  a bent 
posture  or  attitude ; stoop. 

The  flame  o’  the  taper 

Bows  toward  her,  and  would  under-peep  her  lids. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

As  to  soft  gales  top-heavy  pines  bow  low. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  391. 

4.  To  bend  the  neck  under  a yoke ; submit  or 
become  subject;  yield:  as,  to  bow  to  the  in- 
evitable. 

On  of  us  two  mot  bowe  douteles. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  440. 
Often  tyme  it  is  betere  to  bow  than  to  berst. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

5.  To  bend  the  body  or  head  in  worship,  or 
in  token  of  reverence,  respect,  or  submission: 
with  to  or  before , ana  sometimes  emphasized 
by  down. 

The  rest  of  the  people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees. 

Judges  vii.  6. 

The  evil  bow  before  the  good.  Prov.  xiv.  19. 

To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  111. 

6.  To  make  a bow;  incline  the  body  or  the 
head  toward  a person  by  way  of  salutation  or 
friendly  recognition,  or  in  acknowledgment  of 
some  courtesy. 

II.  trans.  1 . To  cause  to  bend ; make  curved 
or  crooked ; cause  to  assume  and  retain  a bent 
shape. 

They  rather  breake  him,  than  bowe  him,  rather  marre 
him,  then  mend  him.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  31. 

2.  To  cause  to  stoop  or  become  bent,  as  with 
old  age  or  a burden ; hence,  to  crush. 

Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  L 
Bow  him,  yet  bow  him  more, 

Bash  that  same  glass  of  water  in  his  face. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  ill,  4. 
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8.  To  cause  to  bend  in  submission;  cause  to 
submit;  subdue. 

Bow  not  mine  honour. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  6. 
Authority  forgets  a dying  king, 

Laid  widow’d  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow’d  the  will.  Tennyson , Morte  d’Arthur. 
4t.  To  bend ; inflect ; cause  to  deviate  from  a 
given  condition. 

We  bow  things  the  contrary  way  to  make  them  come  to 
their  natural  straightness.  Bacon , Atheism. 

5f.  To  incline;  turn  in  a particular  direction; 
influence. 

Not  to  bow  and  bias  their  opinions.  Fuller. 

For  troubles  and  adversities  do  more  bow  men’s  minds 
to  religion.  Bacm. 

6.  To  bend  or  incline  in  worship  or  adoration, 
or  in  token  of  submission,  homage,  respect, 
civility,  condescension,  or  attention. 

And  they  cried  before  him,  Bow  the  knee ; and  he  made 
him  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  Gen.  xli.  43. 

And  Moses  made  haste,  and  bowed  his  head  toward  the 
earth.  Ex.  xxxiv.  8. 

They  came  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  themselves  to  the 
ground  before  him.  2 Ki.  ii.  15. 

Bow  down  thine  ear,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  wise. 

Prov.  xxii.  17. 

7.  To  express  by  a bow  or  by  bowing : as,  to 
bow  one’s  thanks  or  assent. — 8.  To  accompany 
or  usher  in,  out,  etc.,  with  a bow  or  bows. 

I saw  the  station-master  bow  them  into  the  carriage. 

Dickens. 

Ancient  Hospitality,  long  since, 

With  ceremonious  thrift,  bowed  out  of  doors. 

Lowell , Under  the  Willows. 
To  bow  down  the  back.  See  backt. 
bow1  (bou),  n.  [<  ME.  bowe,  a bend,  < bowen, 
bend:  see  bowl,  v.  Cf.  bow 2.]  An  inclination 
of  the  head  or  a bending  of  the  body  in  salu- 
tation, or  in  token  of  reverence,  respect,  civil- 
ity, submission,  assent,  or  thanks. 
bow2  (bo),  n.  [<  ME.  bowe , boghe , boge,  etc.,  a 
bend,  curve,  bow  for  shooting,  etc.,  < AS.  boga , 
a bow  for  shooting,  a rainbow  (in  general  sense 
* bend } only  in  comp.)  (=  OS.  bogo  = OFries. 
boga  = D.  boog  = MLG.  boge  = OHG.  bogo , 
MHGr.  boge , G.  bogen  = Icel.  bogi  = OSw.  boglii , 
Sw.  bdge  = Dan.  bue,  a bow,  etc.),  < bugan  (pp. 
bogen),  bow,  bend:  see  bow \ v.]  If.  A bend; 
a curve. 

The  bowe  of  the  ryver  of  Humber. 

Trevisa , tr.  of  Higden  (ed.  1865),  II.  87. 

2.  A weapon  consisting  of  a strong  strip  of  elas- 
tic wood  or  other  elastic  material,  with  a string 
stretched  between  its  ends,  used  for  shooting 
arrows.  When  the  bow  has  been  bent  to  its  full  extent 
by  pulling  the  string  back  from  it,  the  recoil  of  the  string 
(against  the  inner  side  of  which  the  notch  of  the  arrow 
is  placed)  when  released  impels  the  arrow.  The  bow 
and  arrow  have  been  used  in  all  ages  and  by  many  peoples 
as  a weapon,  and,  though  superseded  in  the  advance  of 
civilization  by  firearms,  are  still  in  use  among  savage 
tribes,  and  are  the  officially  recognized  weapon  of  the 
Manehu  garrisons  of  China,  where  archery  is  still  one  of 
the  subjects  of  examination  for  officers  in  the  regular  army. 
Bows  were  at  one  time  divided  into  longbows  and  cross- 
bows. During  the  middle  ages  the  nations  of  Europe  used 
longbows  of  5 or  6 feet  in  length,  the  shorter  ones  being 
used  by  horsemen,  and  the  longer  by  the  foot-archers.  The 
bows  now  commonly  used  in  archery  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
self-bow  and  the  composite,  backed,  or  union  bow.  The 
self-bow  is  made  of  one  staff  (or  of  two  staves  spliced  end- 
wise) of  hickory,  lancewood,  or  yew,  the  last,  if  perfectly 
free  from  knots,  being  considered  the  most  suitable  wood. 
The  composite  bow  is  made  of  two  or  three  pieces  of 
wood  or  other  material  glued  together  longitudinally. 

3.  The  name  of  several  implements  shaped  like 
a bent  bow.  (a)  In  music,  an  implement  originally 
curved,  but  now  almost  straight,  by  means  of  which  the 
tone  is  produced  from  instruments  of  the  violin  kind.  It 
is  made  of  a slender  staff  of  elastic  wood,  to  the  two  slightly 
projecting  ends  of  which  a quantity  of  horse-hairs  (about 
80  or  100)  are  fastened.  These,  being  rubbed  with  resin 
and  drawn  over  the  strings  of  the  instrument,  cause  it  to 
sound.  (b)  An  implement  consisting  of  a piece  of  wood 
curved,  and  having  a string  extended  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  used  (1)  by  smiths  in  turning  a drill,  (2)  by 
turners  in  turning  wood,  and  (3)  by  hatters  in  preparing 
fur  and  wool  for  their  use. 

4.  Any  bent  or  curved  tiling.  Specifically— (a)  A 

rainbow.  ' ' 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I bring  a cloud  over  the 
earth,  that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud.  Gen.  ix.  14. 
(6)  The  part  of  a yoke  which  embraces  the  animal's  neck ; 
hence,  the  yoke  itself. 

As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  horse  his  curb,  and  the 
falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  3. 
(c)  In  saddlery,  one  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  united  so  as  to 
form  an  arch  fitting  the  horse’s  back,  which  serve  to  give 
the  saddle  its  proper  form,  (d)  In  firearms,  the  guard  of 
the  trigger,  (e)  The  bent  guard  of  a sword-hilt.  (/)  One 
of  the  bent  slats  which  support  the  hood,  canopy,  or  tilt 
of  a covered  wagon  or  carriage.  (.7)  The  framing  of  the 
lenses  of  a pair  of  spectacles,  (h)  In  arch. : (If)  An  arch 
(of  masonry),  as  in  a gateway  or  bridge  or  in  a flying  but- 
tress. N.  E.  D.  (2)  A part  of  a building  which  projects 
from  a straight  wall,  properly  curved,  but  sometimes. 
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more  loosely,  polygonal  in  plan,  (i)  In  drafting,  a flexible 
strip  which  can  be  bent  to  any  desired  curve ; an  arcograph. 
5.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for  taking  the 
sun’s  altitude  at  sea,  consisting  of  a large  arch 
of  90°  graduated,  a shank  or  staff,  a side  vane, 
a sight-vane,  and  a horizon-vane. — 6.  A knot 
composed  of  one  or  two  loops  and  two  ends ; a 
how-kuot;  hence,  a (“single  bow”  or  “double 
bow”)  looped  ornamental  knot  of  ribbon,  etc. ; 
a ribbon,  neck-tie,  etc.,  tied  in  such  a knot. — 
7.  A stroke  of  the  bow  of  a violin : as,  the  up- 
bow  or  the  down-frow. — 8.  A ring  or  loop  of 
metal  forming  a handle,  (a)  The  loop  at  the  end  of 
the  handle  of  a key.  (b)  One  of  the  two  hoops  of  a pair  of 
scissors  fitted  for  the  thumb  and  the  fingers.  See  bail l and 
boul.—  Back  of  a bow.  See  back 1.— Bows  and  bills,  the 
cry  raised  in  old  times  by  the  English  to  give  an  alarm  in 
their  camp  or  to  encourage  the  people  to  take  to  arms.— 
Bow  top,  or  top  bow,  in  coach-building,  a piece  of  wood 
used  to  support  the  roof-boards  or  the  leather  of  the  top 
of  a carriage.—  Compound  bow,  a bow  made  of  two  or 
more  pieces  fastened  together.—  Crafted  bow,  a com- 
pound bow  formed  of  two  pieces  joined  together  at  the 
handle. — Reflex  bow,  in  archery,  a bow  concave  on  the 
back  when  unstrung,  the  curve  of  which  is  reversed  in 
stringing  it. — Self-bOW,  a bow  made  of  one  entire  piece 
of  wood,  or  of  two  pieces  spliced  endwise  at  the  handle. — 
Sinew-backed  bow,  a bow  whose  elasticity  is  increased 
by  the  use  of  sinew  along  the  back,  either  in  a cable  of 
twine,  as  among  the  Eskimos,  or  laid  on  solid  by  means 
of  glue,  as  with  many  tribes  in  the  western  United 
States.—  Single-piece  or  single-staff  bow,  a bow  made 
of  one  entire  piece  of  wood.—  To  bend  or  draw  a bow, 
to  bend  a bow,  with  arrow  011  the  string,  in  the  act  of 
shooting;  to  shoot  with  a bow. — To  draw  the  (ora) 
long-bow,  to  exaggerate  ; lie.—  To  have  two  strings 
(or  more  than  one  string)  to  one’s  bow,  to  have 
more  than  one  means  of  accomplishing  something. 

bow2  (bo),  v.  [<  bow2,  n.  In  some  cases  bow 2 
(bo),  v .,  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  as  writ- 
ten, from  bowl  (bou),  t\]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bend 
into  the  form  of  a bow ; inflect ; curve : as,  to 
bow  a ribbon ; bowed  shutters. 

A three-pence  boio’d  would  hire  me. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

Insects  in  inserting  and  withdrawing  their  proboscides, 
bow  them  forwards  or  upwards. 

Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  113. 

2.  In  music : (a)  To  perform  by  means  of  a bow 
upon  a stringed  instrument : as,  to  bow  a pas- 
sage well.  (6)  To  mark  (a  passage)  so  as  to  in- 
dicate the  proper  method  of  bowing. — 3.  In 
hat-making , to  separate  and  distribute  in  the 
basket  (the  filaments  of  felting-fur)  by  means 
of  a bow. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  curved  or  bent. — 2. 
To  perform  or  play  by  means  of  the  bow:  as, 
* a violinist  who  bows  with  great  taste. 
bow3  (bou),  re.  [Same  word  as  bough1,  but  in 
the  naut.  sense,  first  in  the  17th  century,  and  of 
LG.  or  Scand.  origin : Icel.  bogr  = Norw.  bog  = 
Sw.  bog  = Dan.  boug,  bov,  bow  of  a ship,  also 
shoulder  of  an  animal,  = D.  boeg,  bow  of  a ship, 
= MLG.  boch,  buck,  bow  of  a ship,  shoulder 
(>  G.  bug  in  this  sense),  = AS.  bog,  boh,  arm, 
branch:  see  bough1.']  If.  Same  as  bough1. 
Compare  with  bowpot  for  boughpot. — 2.  Naut., 
the  forward  part  or  head  of  a ship,  beginning 
where  the  sides  trend  inward,  and  terminating 
where  they  close  or  unite  in  the  stem  or  prow. 
A narrow  bow  is  called  a lean  bow ; a broad  one, 
a bold  or  bluff  bow. — 3.  The  foremost  oar  used 
in  rowing  a boat,  or  the  person  who  pulls  that 
oar:  the  bow-oar — Doubling  of  the  bow  (naut.), 
thick  planking  at  the  bow  of  a vessel  to  protect  it  from 
injury  by  the  anchor-bill.— On  the  bow  (naut..),  on  that 
part  of  the  horizon  which  is  within  45"  of  the  line  ahead. 
bow4  (bou),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  boll2. 

I trust  3'ou  remember  you  are  owing  to  the  laird  four 
stones  of  barley-meal,  and  a bo  w of  oats. 

Scott,  Abbot,  II.  82. 

bow5  (bo),  n.  [Also  written  bu ; < Icel.  bit,  a 
farm,  stock,  cattle  (=  Dan.  Sw.  bo,  dwelling, 
= AS.  bu  = OS.  bu,  dwelling,  = D.  bouw,  tillage, 
building,  = OHG.  bit,  dwelling,  tillage,  build- 
ing, MHG.  bit,  bou,  G.  ban,  tillage,  building), 

< bua  = AS.  buan,  dwell : see  by 2,  bower1,  boor, 
etc.,  from  the  same  root.]  A herd  of  cattle; 
the  stock  of  cattle  on  a farm : as,  a bou:  of  kye 
(that  is,  cows).  [Obsolete,  except  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England.] 
bow6t,  bowet,  n.  [Prob.  a reduced  form  of 
bulls.]  The. provisions  of  a benefice  granted 
by  the  pope.  N.  B.  D.  [Scotch.] 
bowablet  (bou'a-bl),  a.  [<  bow1  + -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  bowed  or  bent ; flexible, 
bow-arm  (bo'arm),  re.  1.  The  arm  that  moves 
the  bow  in  playing  an  instrument  of  the  violin 
family;  a violinist’s  right  arm.  See  bow-hand. 
— 2.  In  archery,  the  arm  employed  in  holding 
the  bow,  ordinarily  the  left  arm. 
bow-backed  (bo'bakt),  a.  Having  a back  bent 
like  a bow.  Tennyson. 
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bow-bearer  (b6'bar//er),  n.  In  old  Eng.  law, 
an  under-officer  of  a forest,  whose  duty  was  to 
give  information  of  trespasses, 
bow-bellt  (bo'bel),  n.  One  born  within  the 
sound  of  the  bells  of  the  church  of  Bow,  which 
is  near  the  center  of  the  City  of  London;  a 
cockney.  Beau,  and  El. 
bow-bent  (bo 'bent),  a.  Bent  like  a bow; 
crooked. 

A sibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age. 

Milton , Vac.  Ex.,  1.  09. 

bow-billed  (bo'bild),  a.  Having  the  bill  bowed 
or  arcuate,  as  some  birds, 
bow-boy  (bd'boi),  n.  A boy  who  uses  a bow; 
specifically,  Cupid.  Shak. 
bow-brace  (bo'bras),  n.  A covering  of  bone, 
metal,  or  leather  for  protecting  the  left  arm  of  a 
bowman  from  the  percussion  of  the  bow-string, 
bow-case  (bo'kas),  re.  A long  bag  of  wood, 
leather,  or  cloth,  in  which  a bow  is  kept  when 
not  in  use. 

bow-chaser  (bou'eha/ser),  n.  A gun  pointed 
over  the  bow  of  a ship  of  war,  for  firing  at  a 
chased  vessel. 

bow-clavier  (b6'kla//vi-er),  n.  A musical  in- 
strument having  a keyboard  and  strings  like 
a harpsichord  or  piano,  in  which  the  tones 
were  produced  by  the  friction  of  little  bows  or 
resined  wheels  pressed  against  the  strings. 
Such  an  instrument  is  said  to  have  been  attempted  about 
1600  at  Nuremberg,  and  many  were  constructed  in  the 
eighteenth  century'.  Also  called  bow-harpsichord. 

bow-compass,  bow-compasses  (bo'kum//pas, 

-ez),  n.  See  compass. 
bowd,  re.  See  baud1. 
bowdark,  n.  See  bodark. 

Bowdlerism  (bod'ler-izm),  n.  [<  Bowdler 
(Thomas  Bowdler,  who  published  in  1818  au  ex- 
purgated edition  of  Shakspere)  + -ism.]  The 
practice  of  omitting  from  an  author’s  edited 
writings  words  or  passages  considered  offensive 
or  indelicate. 

Bowdlerization  (bod//ler-i-za'shgn),  n.  [< 
Bowdlerize  + -ation.]  Expurgation  of  offensive 
or  indelicate  passages  or  words  from  an  edited 
book  or  writing. 

Bowdlerize  (bod'ler-iz),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
Bowdlerized,  ppr.  Bowdlerizing.  [<  Bowdler  (see 
Bowdlerism)  + -ize.]  To  expurgate  in  editing 
by  expunging  words  or  passages  considered 
offensive  or  indelicate. 

Hence,  when  the  incessant  human  sacrifices  in  Israel 
during  the  age  of  the  kings  are  all  put  down  to  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  idolatries,  we  may  fairly  inquire  whether 
editorial  Bowdleriring  has  not  prevailed  over  historical 
truth.  Huxley,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  489. 

bow-drill  (bo'dril),  re.  A drill  worked  by  means 
of  a bow  and  string.  The  string  is  turned  about  the 
spindle  of  the  drill,  which 
is  moved  by  a reciprocat- 
ing motion  of  the  how. 

Bow-dye  (bo'dl),  re. 

A kind  of  scarlet 
color,  superior  to 
madder,  but  inferior 
to  the  true  scarlet 
grain  for  fixedness 
and  duration : first 
used  in  Bow,  London, 
bowed  (bod),  p.  a.  [< 
bo  tv2  + -ed2.]  1.  Bent  like  a bow;  embowed. 
In  heraldry  also  termed  Reefed  or  reflected. — 2. 
Having  a convex  or  bulging  form : as,  a bowed 
shield. 

bowed-embowed  (bod'em-bod"),  a.  See  em- 
bowed. 

bowel  (bou'el),  re.  [<  ME.  bowel,  bowele,  bouel, 
buel,  boel,  < OF.  bouel, boel,  buel,  m.,  also  bouele, 
boele,  buele,  f.,  F.  boyau  = Pr.  OSp.  bttdel  = 
It.  budello , < ML.  botellus,  an  intestine,  < L. 
botellus,  a sausage,  dim.  of  botulus , a sausage, 
orig.  an  intestine.]  1.  One  of  the  intestines 
of  au  animal ; a division  of  the  alimentary 
canal  below  the  stomach;  a gut,  especially  of 
man:  chiefly  used  in  the  plural  to  denote  the 
intestines  collectively.—  2f.  One  of  the  viscera ; 
any  internal  organ  of  the  body,  as  the  stomach, 
liver,  brain,  etc. — 3.  pi.  The  interior  part  of 
anything. 

Rush’d  into  the  towels  of  the  battle. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
It  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 

That  villainous  saltpetre  should  be  digg’d 
Out  of  the  boivels  of  the  harmless  earth. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 
4.  pi.  The  inner  parts  as  the  seat  of  pity  or 
kindness ; hence,  tenderness ; compassion. 

He  that  relieves  another  upon  the  bare  suggestion  and 
bowels  of  pity,  doth  not  this  so  much  for  his  sake  as  for  his 
own.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  it  2. 
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What  the  plague,  have  you  no  bowels  for  your  own  kin- 
dred? Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 

5f.  pi.  Offspring;  children. 

Thine  own  bowels , which  do  call  thee  sire, 

The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 
To  move  the  bowels,  to  produce  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  by  administering  a suitable  aperient  or  cathartic, 
bowelt  (bou'el),  v,  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  boweled  or 
bowelied , ppr.  boweling  or  bowelling.  [<  ME. 
bowelen;  cf.  OF.  boeler ; from  the  noun.]  To 
take  out  the  bowels  of ; eviscerate ; penetrate 
the  bowels  of ; disembowel. 

Drawn  and  hanged  in  his  armour,  taken  down  alive  and 
bowelied.  Stow,  Edward  II.,  an.  1326. 

bowellesst  (bou/el-les),  a.  [<  bowel  + -less.'] 
Without  tenderness  or  pity ; unfeeling. 

Miserable  men  commiserate  not  themselves ; boivelless 
unto  others,  and  merciless  unto  their  own  bowels. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  7. 

bowel-pryert  (bou'el-pri//er),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises divination  by  examining  the  intestines  of 
animals.  Holland. 

bowei-pryingt  (bou'el-prI'/ing),  n.  Divination 
by  examining  the  bowels  of  animals.  Holland. 
bowenite  (bo'en-it),  n.  [After  George  T. 
Bowen,  who  described  it  in  1822.]  A variety 
of  serpentine  from  Smithfield,  Khode  Island, 
of  light-green  color  and  fine  granular  texture. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  its  re- 
semblance to  jade. 

bower1  (bou'er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  hour, 
boure,  etc.;  < ME.  hour,  < AS.  bur,  a dwell- 
ing, house,  room,  chamber  (=OS.  biir=  MLG. 
bur,  a house,  cage,  LG.  buur,  a cage,  = OHG. 
bur,  a chamber,  MHG.  bur,  G.  baucr,  a cage, 
= Icel.  bur,  a chamber,  larder,  store-room,  == 
Sw.  bur  - - Dan.  bur,  formerly  buur),  < buan  = 
Icel.  bua,  etc.,  dwell.  Cf.  booth,  bottle 1,  build, 
etc.,  from  the  same  root.  Hence  ult.  boor, 
bower5,  and  neigh-bour,  neigli-bor.]  1.  A dwell- 
ing or  habitation;  particularly,  a cottage;  an 
unpretentious  residence ; a rustic  abode.  [Now 
only  poetical.] 

Courtesy  oft-times  in  simple  bowers 
Is  found  as  great  as  in  the  stately  towers. 

Sir  J.  Harington,  tr.  of  Ariosto,  xiv.  62. 
2f.  An  inner  room;  any  room  in  a house  ex- 
cept the  hall  or  public  room;  hence,  a bed- 
chamber. 

In  hast  came  rushing  forth  from  inner  bowre. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  5. 

3.  Especially,  a lady’s  private  chamber;  a bou- 
doir. [Poetical.] 

The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower, 

And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower. 

Scott,  L.  of  L,  M.,  i.  1. 

4.  A shelter  made  with  boughs  or  twining 
plants ; an  arbor ; a shady  recess. 

I only  begged  a little  woodbine  bower 

Where  I might  sit  and  weep. 

W.  Mason,  English  Garden,  3. 
bower1]  (bou'er),  v.  [<  bower1,  «.]  I.  trans. 
To  inclose  in  a bower,  or  as  in  a bower;  em- 
bower; inclose. 

0 nature  ! what  liadst  thou  to  do  in  hell, 

When  thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a liend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? 

, Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii  2. 

ii.  intrans.  To  take  shelter;  lodge. 

Spredding  pavilions  for  the  birds  to  bowre. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  6. 
bower2  (bou'er),  n.  [<  bow1  + -er1.]  One  who 
or  that  which  bows  or  bends;  specifically,  a 
muscle  that  bends  the  joints. 

His  rawbone  armes,  whose  mighty  brawned  bowrs 
Were  wont  to  rive  steele  plates.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  41. 

bower3  (bou'er),  n.  [<  bow3  + -er1.]  An  an- 
chor carried  at  the  bow  of  a ship.  The  two  bower- 
anchors  were  formerly  of  unequal  size,  and  were  called 
the  best  and  small  bower  respectively  ; but  when  (as  gen- 
erally now)  of  equal  size,  they  are  known  as  the  starboard 
and  port  bowers. 

The  whaler  . . . made  a clumsy  piece  of  work  in  get- 
ting her  anchor,  being  obliged  to  let  go  her  best  bower , 
and,  Anally,  to  get  out  a kedge  and  a hawser. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  250. 
bower4  (bou'er),  n.  [<  bow3,  1,  = bough1, 
+ -er1.]  In  falconry,  a young  hawk  when  it 
begins  to  leave  the  nest  and  to  clamber  on  the 
boughs.  Also  called  bowess,  bowet. 
bower5t,  n.  [Late  ME.  boueer,  < D.  bouwer,  a 
farmer,  peasant  (in  this  sense  prop,  boer),  also 
a builder,  = G.  bauer,  a peasant,  also  a builder: 
see  boor,  and  cf.  bower®.]  A peasant ; a farmer. 
bower6  (bou'er),  n.  [E.  spelling  of  G.  bauer,  a 
peasant,  a farmer ; in  a German  pack  of  cards, 
the  knave  or  jack;  = D.  boer,  a farmer,  the 
knave  in  cards,  > E.  boor,  q.  v.]  In  euchre, 
one  of  the  two  highest  cards,  or,  if  the  joker 
is  used,  the  second  or  third  highest.  The  bowers 
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are  the  knave  of  trumps,  the  higher  of  the  two,  called  the 
right  bower,  and  the  knave  of  the  suit  having  the  same  color 
as  the  trump,  called  the  left  bower. 

But  the  hands  that  were  played 
By  that  heathen  Chinee, 

And  the  points  that  he  made, 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see  — 

Till  at  last  he  put  down  a right  bower, 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Bret  Harte,  Heathen  Chinee. 

bower7  (bo'er),  n.  [<  bow2,  n.  and  v.,  + -er1. 
Cf.  bowyer.]  1+.  A bow-maker;  a bowyer. — 
2.  One  who  plays  with  a bow  on  a violin  or 
other  stringed  instrument. 
bower8  (bo'er  or  bou'er),  n.  [Also  written 
booer;  < bow5,  a head  of  cattle,  farm-stock,  + 
-er1.]  A person  who  rents  or  leases  the  dairy 
stock  on  a farm,  together  with  pasture  and  fod- 
der for  them,  and  makes  what  he  can  from 
their  produce,  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  still 
remaining  with  the  farmer  or  proprietor.  [S. 
W.  counties  of  Scotland.] 
bower-anchor  (bou'6r-ang//kor),  n.  An  anchor 
carried  at  a ship’s  bows.  See  botver3. 
bower-bird  (bou'er-berd),  n.  The  name  of  the 
Australian  oscine  passerine  birds  of  the  gen- 
era Ptilonorhynchus,  Vhlamydodera,  etc.,  usu- 


Satin  Bower-bird  ( Ptilonorhynchus  holosericexis'). 

ally  placed  in  the  family  Paradiseidas,  but 
sometimes  in  the  Oriolidse.  They  are  remark- 
able for  building  what  are  called  bowers,  runs,  or  play- 
houses, which  they  adorn  with  gay  feathers,  rags,  bones, 
shells,  and  other  white,  bright,  or  conspicuous  objects. 
There  are  several  species  of  both  the  genera  named  ; the 
best-known  are  the  satin  bower-bird,  P.  holosericeus,  and 
the  spotted  bower-bird,  C.  maculata.  The  bowers  are  not 
the  nests  of  the  birds,  but  places  of  resort  where  they 
amuse  themselves. 

bower-eaves  (bou'fer-evz),  n.  pi.  The  eaves  of 
a bower  or  bedchamber. 

A bow-shot  from  her  bower-eaves. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott,  iii. 

bowered  (bou'&rd),  a.  [<  bower 1 + -erf2.]  Fur- 
nished with  bowers,  recesses,  or  alcoves.  Ten- 
nyson. 

bower ly  (bou'er-li),  a.  [See  burly1.’]  Large; 
stout ; burly.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

bower-maid  (bou'er-mad ),  n.  [<  bower 1 + 
maid.  Cf.  ME.  bourmaiden.]  A young  woman 
in  attendance  on  a lady ; a lady’s-maid ; a wait- 
ing-woman. [Now  only  poetical.] 

bower-thane  (bou'er-than),  n.  [Mod.  form  of 
ME.  burthein,  < AS.  bur-thegn,  < bur,  bower, 
+ thegn,  thane.]  A chamberlain  under  the 
Saxon  kings. 

The  chamberlain,  or  bower-thane,  was  also  the  royal 
treasurer.  Thorpe,  tr.  of  Lappenberg’s  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

bower-woman  (bou'er-wum//an),  n.  Same  as 
bower-maid.  Scott. 

bowery1  (bou'er-i),  a.  [<  bower1  + -y1.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a bower;  containing  bowers; 
leafy;  shady. 

bowery2  (bou'er-i),  ». ; pi.  boweries  (-iz).  [Also 
written  bowerie  and  bouwery ; < D.  bouwerij,  a 
farm,  prop,  farming,  husbandry,  < bouwer,  a 
farmer:  see  bower®  and  boor.]  Among  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  New  York,  a farm ; a country- 
seat;  a rural  retreat.  Hence  the  name  of  the  Bowery, 
a long,  wide  street  in  the  city  of  Hew  York,  originally' a 
road  through  the  bowery  or  farm  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the 
last  Dutch  colonial  governor  of  New  Netherlands. 

A goodly  bowerie  or  farm  was  allotted  to  the  sage  Oloffe 
in  consideration  of  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the 
public  by  his  talent  at  dreaming. 

Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  133. 

bowess,  bowet1  (bou'es,  -et),  n.  [See  bower1.] 
In  falconry,  a young  hawk  when  it  begins  to 
leave  the  nest. 

bowet1  (bou'et),  n.  See  bowess. 

bowet2  (bo'et),  n.  Same  as  buat. 


bow-knot 

bow-fast  (bou'fast),  n.  Naut.,  a rope  or  chain 
by  which  a ship  is  secured  at  the  bow. 
bow-file  (bo'fll),  n.  A file  having  a bowed  or 
curved  edge ; a riffler. 

bowfin  (bou'fin),  n.  A name  of  the  mudfish, 
Amia  calva.  Also  called  brindle,  grindle,  law- 
yer, dogfish,  etc.  See  cut  under  Amiidce. 
bowget,  v.  See  bouge 2. 

bow-grace  (bou'gras),  n.  Naut.,  a frame,  or 
composition  of  junk,  laid  out  at  the  sides,  stem, 
or  bows  of  a ship  to  secure  it  from  injury  by  ice. 
bow-hand  (bo'hand),  n.  1.  In  archery,  the 
hand  that  holds  the  bow,  commonly  the  left 
hand. — 2.  In  music,  the  hand  that  draws  the 
bow ; a violinist’s  right  hand On  the  bow-hand. 

(a)  On  the  wrong  side  ; wrongly  ; inaccurately. 

He  sliootes  wyde  on  the  bowe  hand,  and  very  farre  from 
the  marke.  Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

( b ) Wrong  in  one’s  calculations. 

Uber.  Well,  you  must  have  this  wench,  then? 

Die.  I hope  so ; 

I am  much  o’  the  boiv-hand  else. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  i.  3. 

bow-harpsichord  (b6'hiirp,''si-k6rd),  n.  Same 
as  bow-clavier. 

how-head  (bo 'bed),  n.  A species  of  right 
whale ; the  polar  right  whale  or  Greenland 
whale,  Balcena  mysticetus.  See  also  cut  under 
whale. 

bow-headed  (bo'hed-ed),  a.  Having  a bowed 
or  bent  head,  as  a right  whale, 
bowie  (bou'i),  n.  [Perhaps  from  OF.  bi tie,  prob. 
same  as  buire,  a water-pitcher,  vessel  for  wine, 
< buire,  F.  boire,  < L.  bibere,  drink.]  A large 
wooden  milk-bowl.  [Scotch.] 
bowie-knife  (bb'e-nif;  in  the  Southwest  pro- 
nounced bo'e-uif),  n.  [After  its  reputed  inven- 
tor, James  Bowie,  died  1886.]  A heavy  sheath- 
knife  first  used  iu  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  iu  Kentucky  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  which  were  then  on  the  bor- 
ders of  civilization.  The  blade  is  from  9 to  10  inches 
long,  and  has  only  one  edge ; the  back  is  straight  for  three 


Bowie-knife  and  Sheath. 


quarters  of  its  length,  and  then  curves  toward  the  edge  in 
a slightly  concave  sweep,  while  the  edge  finishes  toward 
the  point  in  a convex  curve.  The  guard  is  very  small, 
and  the  tongue  is  of  the  full  breadth  of  the  grip  or  barrel, 
which  is  formed  of  two  rounded  pieces  of  wood  or  bone. 
The  best  knives  were  made  by  frontier  blacksmiths,  of  old 
horse-rasps  and  the  like,  and  naturally  differed  much  in 
size  and  pattern.  The  term  is  used  at  present  for  almost 
any  large  sheath-knife. 

bowing1  (bo'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bow2,  v.]  1. 
The  operation  of  separating  and  arranging  as 
desired  the  filaments  of  some  fibrous  material, 
as  hatters’  fur  or  (in  Eastern  countries)  cotton, 
by  vibrating  a bow-string  upon  it.  in  hat-making, 
as  practised  on  a small  scale,  the  felting  of  the  fur  or  wool 
is  partly  accomplished  by  bowing. 

2.  In  music : (a)  The  general  method  of  using 
the  bow  in  playing  upon  an  instrument  of  the 
violin  family.  It  includes  the  method  of  holding  the 
how,  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moved,  the  pressure  put 
upon  it,  the  part  of  the  hair  that  is  employed,  the  place 
upon  the  strings  where  it  is  applied,  and  every  other  detail 
in  the  management  of  the  bow  which  influences  the  quality 
and  loudness  of  the  tone  produced,  (fi)  The  method  by 
which  the  notes  of  a given  passage  are  distrib- 
uted between  up-  and  down-strokes  of  the  bow. 
To  secure  an  intended  effect,  or  general  uniformity  among 
many  players,  the  bowing  of  a passage  is  indicated  by  vari- 
ous marks;  nori — i indicates  a stroke  beginning  with 
the  nut,  that  is,  down  ; while  or  ✓v  indicates  a stroke 
beginning  with  the  point,  that  is,  up. 
bowing2  (bo'ing),  n.  [<  bow®,  n.,  + -mg1.]  A 
lease  of  the  dairy  stock  on  a farm.  See  bower®. 
[Scotch.] 

bowingly  (bou'ing-li),  adv.  In  a bending  man- 
ner. Huloet. 

bow-instrument  (b6'in'!'stro-ment),  n.  A 
stringed  instrument  played  by  means  of  a bow, 
as  the  double-bass,  the  small  bass  or  violon- 
cello, the  tenor,  the  violin  proper,  etc. 
bow-iron  (bo'Uem),  n.  A clasp  or  holder  used 
to  secure  the  bows  of  a carriage-top. 
bowk1  (bouk),  n.  Same  as  bulk1.  [Scotch.] 
bowk2  (bouk),  v.  t.  Same  as  buck3.  [Scotch.] 
bow-kail  (bo'kal),  n.  [Cf.  borecole.]  Cab- 
bage. Burns.  [Scotch.] 
bowking  (bou'king),  n.  Same  as  bucking2. 
bow-knot  (bo'not),  n.  A slip-knot  made  by 
drawing  a portion  of  a cord,  ribbon,  etc.,  in  the 
form  of  a bow  through  an  involution,  which  is 


bow-knot 
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^“1!i^r0d-rOU,:d  the  *ww-  The  knot  is  bow-legged  (bo'leg'ed  or -legd),  a.  Having  the 

1T^Iedth0Udtrrd;  'zftfr*- 

bow  back  ^ 6 In  peison  the  duke  was  of  the  middle  size,  well  made, 

bn_.ll  /h=*n  rT>  . , . _ except  that  he  was  somewhat  bow-legged.  Prescott. 

W «s%‘»  '&&  z srssf*  .+ r1-1  »•  * 

io/il  and  ftoM2) ; < ME.  hollo,  < AS.  holla,  a bowl,  2t  One  who  mSes  bowls  & SP°°n‘_ 

= OFnes.  holla  (in  comp.)  = OHG.  holla,  MHg!  bowled  (WlS-W  K 1 ‘ 72  „ 4.  n , 1 

bolle,  a round  vessel,  G.  bolle,  a bulb,  onion,  = One  who  nlavs  ’»?’  wi« o’  V + 

Icel.  holli  = Sw.  Ml  = Dan.  bolle  a bowl-  rf  P , 1 l)la>s  , bowls.— 2.  In  cricket,  the 

bol  a bowl,  G.  bowlc,  a bowl,  < l town}  ’some!  &■  - 3 K W T+  1 ^ 

a-«^AX* 

■StT'te * r[Eai^y m°d- e- 

other  purposes,  chiefly  for  holding  liquids  or  h„  In  • T’  9 bollmge,  bo- 

liouid  food  a L,17l  !o  J , H W etc. ; < ME.  bowelyne,  bouline,  a compound 

nqma  iooa.  A bowl  is  properly  somewhat  hemisphere  prob  not  formed  in  V hut  ^ • 

cal,  larger  than  a cup  and  deeper  and  less  flaring  than  a }Ii  i-,-  IOrmea  in  E.,  but  of  bcand.  origin  : 
basm  (although  in  Great  Britain  hnwi«  for  *„hio  icei.  oogtina  (rare)  = JNorw.  ooglina  = Sw.  bog 


~ — •*  uccpcx  aim  less  naring  man  a 

basin  (although  in  Great  Britain  bowls  for  table  use  are 
commonly  called  basins),  and  without  a cover ; but  bowls 
for  some  specific  uses,  as  sugar-bowls,  are  widely  varied 
m shape  and  provided  with  covers. 

And  thou  shalt  make  the  dishes  thereof,  and  spoons 
thereof,  . . . and  bowls  thereof,  to  cover  [margin  Dour 
out]  withal.  Ex.  xiv.  29. 

More  specifically — 2.  A large  drinking-cup ; a 
goblet : in  this  sense  now  chiefly  figurative,  as 
an  emblem  of  festivity  or  dissipation. 

Come,  forward,  gentlemen,  to  church,  my  boys ! 
When  we  have  done,  I’ll  give  you  cheer  in  bowls. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  2. 
There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
Ihe  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  127. 
But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor, 

Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cv. 
3.  Anything  having  the  general  shape  or  use  of 
a bowl,  as  a natural  depression  in  the  ground, 
the  pound  or  central  portion  of  a fishing-weir, 
the  hollow  or  containing  part  of  a vessel  or 
utensil  having  a stem  or  a handle,  etc. : as,  the 
■kbowl  of  a chalice,  a spoon,  or  a tobacco-pipe 


i*™iV7u-T — T!  ?. , uruu’  comes  more  lavorable.— To  sharp  the  main  bowline 

bowl-  (bol;  E.  dial,  boul  (the  reg.  historical  or  hale  the  bowline,  to  pull  it  harder 
pron.) ; Sc.  bol),  n.  [<  ME.  bowle,  houle,  < OF.  bowline-bridle  (bo'lin-bri  'dl),  n.  The  span  on 
boule,  F . houle  = Pr.  bold  = Sp.  Pg.  hola  = It.  the  leech  of  a sail  to  which  the  hnwlino  D+_ 
holla,  bulla,  a ball,  < L.  bulla,  a bubble,  a stud, 


Ima,  bolin  = Dan.  bovline  (or  bugline,  formerly 
bougline)  = D.  boeglijn  (>  OF.  boeline,  boline,  F. 
bowline,  G.  boleine)',  < Icel.  bog,  Sw.  bog,  etc., 
shoulder,  bow  of  a ship  (see  bow*),  + Una  = E. 
line2 ; the  first  element  is  then  the  same  as  E. 
bowS,  and  the  strict  E.  pron.  would  be  bou'lin. 
Cf . bowsprit .]  1 . Naut.,  a rope  leading  forward 
and  fastened  to  the  leech  of  a square  sail,  it  is 
used  to  steady  the  weather-leech  of  the  sail  and  keep  it 
forward,  and  thus  to  make  the  ship  sail  nearer  the  wind. 

He  afterwards  said  that  we  sailed  well  enough  with  the 
wind  free,  but  that  give  him  a taut  bowline,  and  he  would 
neat  us,  if  we  had  all  the  canvas  of  the  Royal  George. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  73. 
2.  In  ship-building , a curve  representing  a ver- 
tical section  of  the  bow-end  of  a ship. Bow- 

line on  a bight,  a bowline-knot  made  on  the  bight  of  a 
rope.— On  a bowline,  said  of  a ship  when  sailing  close  to 
the  wind. 

The  Ayacucho  went  off  on  a bowline,  which  brought 
her  to  windward  of  us. 

R.  U.  Pana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast. 
To  check  the  bowline,  to  slacken  it  when  the  wind  be- 
favorable.- To  sharp  the  main  bowline 
or  hale  the  bowline,  to  pull  it  harder. 

rawUne-biidle  (bdTin-bri'dl),  n.  BpailuI1 
the  leech  of  a sail  to  which  the  bowline  is  at- 

! - — ™ a,  stun,  , taehod. 

any  round  object,  > E.  bull2,  bills,  etc.  Some-  bowline-cringle  (bdTin-kring"gl),  n.  The  loops 
what  confused  with  hotel 1,  bole  1,  and  bain.}  If.  worked  in  the  leech  of  a sail  to  which  the  bow- 
A ball ; any  sphere  or  globe.  [So  used  till  late  line  or  bowline-bridle  is  attached, 
in  the  seventeenth  century.]— 2.  A large  solid  bowline-knot  (boTin-not),  n.  A certain  knot 
ball  of  hard  wood  used  in  playing  (a)  the  game  rauch  used  by  sailors.  See  knot1. 
of  bowls  on  a level  plat  of  greensward  called  bowling1  (bo'ling),  n.  [<  bowl1  + -in,/1.}  In 
a bowling-green,  or  (ft)  the  game  of  skittles  or  dyeing,  the  washing  of  fabrics  by  passing  them 
ninepins  on  a long,  floored  surface  of  wood  over  rollers  in  a vessel  of  water.- 
called  a bowling-alley.  (See  hotels. ) l„  the  for-  The  pieces,  after  the  last  dip,  are  washed  over  rollers  bv 
mer  game  the  bowls  are  made  with  a bias,  that  is,  oblate  tbe  process  known  as  bowling.  y 

Whiche«fim1t?  Af  ,PhSlatK  ?"  the  oth?r>  and  are  of  a size  ★ O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  284. 

between  the  thnmb'and  th?  H^ngS-sr  In  ’t?i° latter^ game  bowling2  (bo'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bowl2,  v .] 
the  balls  are  sometimes  much  larger,  and  furnished  with  1116  aot  01  Play>ng  with  or  at  howls. 
graspin*  them>  and  are  bu‘  lightly  We  giant  you,  sir, 

‘ ’ ‘ * The  only  benefactor  to  our  bowling, 

Like  an  uninstructed  bowler,  he  thinks  to  attain  the  To  all  our  merry  sports  the  first  provoker, 

jack  by  delivering  his  bowl  straightforward  upon  it.  Scott.  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  2. 

3.  Aturn  at  a game  of  bowls:  as,  it  is  his  bowl  bowling-alley  (bo'ling-aHi),  n.  A covered 
next.— 4 (pron.  bol).  A marble  used  by  boys  in  Plae0  for  the  game  of  howls,  provided  with  a 
play ; in  the  plural,  the  game  itself.  [Scotch.]  passage  or  alley  of  smooth  planking  on  which 
o.  In  a knitting-machine,  the  roller  or  anti-  roJl  the  balls.  See  ninepins. 
tnction  wheel  on  which  the  carriage  traverses,  bowling-crease  (hoTing-kres),  n.  See  crease  1. 

Un®of  the  buoys  or  floats  used  by  herring-  bowling-green  (boTing-gi-en),  n.  A level  piece 
fishers  about  Yarmouth,  England,  to  support  of  greensward  kept  smooth  for  howling, 
the  drift-net  and  keep  its  edge  uppermost,  bowling-ground  (boTing-ground),  n.  A bowl- 
ihese  bowls  are  colored  to  mark  the  divisions  ing-green. 

of  nets. -Burnt  bowl,  etc.  See  burnt.  The  subtlest  bowling-ground  in  all  Tartary. 
bowl2  (bol)  v [<  bowl2,  «.]  I.  intrans.  1.  B.  Jo, ion,  Masques. 

70WJ °„r.  a*  bowling:  as,  “ chal-  bowl-machine  (hol'ma-shen'),  n.  A lathe  for 


r j ttu  wwiuij,.  tibj  cnai- 

lenge  her  to  bowl,”  Shale.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1.—  2. 
To  roll  a bowl,  as  in  the  game  of  howls.— 3! 
To  deliver  the  ball  to  be  played  by  the  bats- 
man at  cricket. — 4.  To  move  horizontally, 
with  a rapid  and  easy  motion,  like  a ball : as, 
the  carriage  bowled  along. 

We  bowled  along  the  great  North  road.  Mrs.  Gore. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  roll  or  trundle,  as  a bowl. 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. 

Shade.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  pelt  with  or  aa  with  bowls. 

I had  rather  be  set  quick  i’  til’  earth, 

And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  4. 
To  bowl  out,  in  cricket , to  put  out  of  play  by  knocking 
down  one  s bails  or  stumps  by  a ball  delivered  by  the 
bowler:  as,  Smith  was  bowled  out  at  the  first  ball.— To 
bowl  over,  to  knock  down ; kill.  [Hunting  slang.] 

If  the  animal  passes  near  him  it  requires  but  little  skill 
to  bowl  it  over  with  his  double  barrel  as  it  goes  by. 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  82. 
bowl-alleyf  (bol'aFi),  n.  Same  as  bowling- 
alley.  * 

bowlder,  n.  See  boulder. 


making  wooden 
bowls. 

bowls  (bolz),  n. 
[PI.  of  bowl*,  n.~] 
A lawn  game 
somewhat  simi- 
lar to  quoits  or 
curling.  Biased  or 
weighted  balls  are 
rolled  along  the 
sward,  the  object 
being  to  place  them 
as  near  a stationary 
ball,  called  a jack, 
as  possible. — Car- 
pet bowls,  a parlor 
game  similar  to  that 
played  on  a bowl- 
ing-green. 

bowl-spirit  (bol 


bowsprit 

the  addition  of  a small  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

bowman1  (bo'man),  n. ; pi.  bowmen  (-men).  [< 
ME.  boweman;  < bow2  + man.}  A man  who 
uses  a bow ; an  archer.  See  cut  in  preceding 
column. 

bowman-  (bou'man),  n. ; pi.  bowmen  (-men). 
[<  bow*,  3,  + man.}  The  man  who  rows  the 
foremost  oar  in  a boat:  the  how-oar.  Totten. 
Bowman’s  corneal  tubes.  See  corneal. 
Bowman’s  disks,  glands.  See  disk,  gland. 
bowman  S-root  (bo'manz-rot),  ».  1.  A popu- 
lar name  given  in  the'tlmted  States  to  Porter- 
anthus,  a genus  of  perennial  rosaceous  herbs, 
the  roots  of  which  are  used  as  a mild  emetic. — 
2.  A name  of  Ludwigia  alter nifolia. 

Also  called  beaumont-root. 
bow-net  (bo'net),  n.  [Not  found  in  ME. ; < AS. 
boga-net,  boge-net : see  bow2  and  net1.}  A con- 
trivance for  catching  lobsters  and  crawfish, 
made  of  two  round  wicker  baskets,  pointed  at 
the  end,  one  of  which  is  thrust  into  the  other, 
and  having  at  the  mouth  a little  rim  bent  in- 
ward  to  oppose  the  return  of  the  fish, 
bow-oar  (bou'or),  n.  1.  The  foremost  oar  used 
i?  Palllng  a boat. — 2.  The  person  who  pulls 
the  how-oar. — 3.  In  a whale-boat,  the  oar  next 
to  the  forward  one.  C.  M.  Scammon. 
bow-pen  (bo'pen),  n.  A drafting-compass,  car- 
rying a pen  (or  pencil) 
at  the  extremity  of  one 
leg.  The  two  legs  of  the  com- 
pass form  a bow  or  spring 
which  tends  to  open  it,  but 
is  retained  in  any  desired  po- 
sition by  means  of  a set-screw. 

bow-piece  (bou'pes),  n. 

A piece  of  ordnance  car- 
ried in  the  how  of  a ship, 
bow-pin  (bo'pin),  n.  1. 

A cotter  or  key  for  keep- 
ing the  hows  of  an  ox-, 
yoke  in  place.— 2.  A 
small  pin  or  piece  of 
wood  with  a head  or 
knot,  used  by  hatters  in 
vibrating  the  string  of  the  how  used  in  bowing 
fur  or  wool. 

bowpot,  n.  See  bougbpot. 
bow-saw  (bo'sa),  n.  A sweep-saw;  a turning- 
saw.  See  frame-saw. 
bowse1  (bouz),  v.  i.  Same  as  booze. 
bowse2,  v.  t.  See  bouse2. 
bowsert,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  bowsier,  appar.  a 
corruption  of  OF.  boursier,  a bursar:  see  bur- 
sar.} The  bursar  or  treasurer  of  a college, 
bowseryt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E. : see  bowser  and 
bursary.}  A bursary  or  treasurer's  office  in  a 
college. 

bow-shot  (bo 'shot),  n.  1.  A shot  from  a bow. 
~ , - Ihe  distance  traversed  by  an  arrow  in 
its  flight  from  a bow. 

Three  bow-shots  from  the  Sachem's  dwelling 

They  laid  her  in  the  walnut  shade. 

* _ Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,'  iii. 

bowsprit  (bo'-  or  bou'sprit),  n.  [Also  boltsprit, 
early  mod.  E.  also  bolesprit,  boresprit,  -svreet, 
etc.;  < ME.  bouspret;  cf.  Sw.  bogsprot  = Norw 
bogspryt  = Dan.  bugspryd  (formerly  bougspryd, 
bovsprod ) = MLG.  bochspret,  LG.  boogspret  = D 
boegspriet,  > G.  bugspriet,  bowsprit.  The  var. 

E.  forms  show  that  the  word  was  not  a native 
compound,  hut  is  rather  of  Scand.  or  LG.  ori- 
gm ; < Sw.  bog,  etc.,  = E.  bow^  (of  a ship),  + 
sPr°ty  etc.,  = E.  sprit:  see  bow3  and  sprit,  and 
ct.  bowline. J A large  spar  which  projects  for- 
ward  from  the  stem  of  a ship  or  other  vessel. 
Beyond  it  extend  the  jib-boom  and  the  flying-jib  boom.  The 
bowsprit  is  secured  downward  by  the  bobstays  and  the 


Bow-pens. 


spirit), 


In 


dyeing,  nitrate  of 
i vioiiet-ie-  prepared  by 

i Mobilier  fran^ais.” ) dissolving  pure 
His  armor  consists  of  a short  hauberk  tin  in  nitric  acid 
covered  by  a leather  jack,  a steel  cap,  Tooo  m ° 

and  a steel  bracer  on  the  left  forearm.  01  Tw.,  With 


Bowman,  15th  century.  (From  ^ 
Due’s  “ Diet,  du  Mobili 


a.  Bowsprit ; b,  Bobstays. 


gammoning  (which  see),  and  at  the  sides  by  the  bowsprit- 
shrouds,  which  are  secured  to  the  bows  of  the  ship.  From 
the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit  a spar  called  the  martingale 
or  dolphin-striker  projects  downward  to  support  the  mar- 
tingale-stays, and  two  smaller  spars,  called  whiskers  pro- 
ject sidewise  to  support  the  jib-guys.  On  the  foretopmast- 


bowsprit 

stay,  the  jib-stay,  and  the  flying-jib  stay  (which  extend 
downward  from  the  foretopmast-head  and  the  foretop- 
gallantmast-head  to  the  ends  of  the  bowsprit,  jib-boom, 
and  flying-jib  boom)  are  set  the  foretopmast-staysail,  the 
jib,  and  the  flying  jib.  Corruptly  written  boltsprit. — Bed 
of  the  bowsprit.  See  bedi.—  Bowsprit-cap,  the  cap  on 
the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit,  through  which  the  jib-boom 
traverses.  See  cap.—  Running  bowsprit,  a bowsprit 
that  can  be  run  out  and  in  like  a jib-boom. — Standing 
bowsprit,  a permanently  fixed  bowsprit. 

bowssenH,  v.  t.  Same  as  booze. 


648 

bucks  = Sw.  bux  (-bom)  = Dan.  bux  (-bom)  = 
F.  buis  = Pr.  bois  = Sp.  box  = Pg.  buxo  = It. 
bosso , busso,  < L.  buxus  = Gr.  nv%oq,  box-tree, 
boxwood;  hence  box2,  q.  v.  Cf.  box-tree .]  A 
small  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  Buxus  semper- 
virens , a dwarfed  variety  of  which  is  used  for 
ornamental  hedges,  and  in  gardening  as  an 
edging  for  flower-beds.  See  Buxus  and  box- 
wood.— African  box,  a name  given  to  My r sine  Africana. 


b0WSSen2f.  v.  t.  [<  Corn,  beuzi,  immerse,  drown.]  ★—Marmalade  box.  Same  as  genipap. 

To  duck;  immerse  (especially  in  a holy  well,  box2  (boks),  n.  [<  ME.  box , ffox,  Q,  f)Ox, 


as  for  the  cure  of  madness).  See  extract. 

The  water  fell  into  a close  walled  plot ; upon  this  wall 
was  the  frantick  person  set,  and  from  thence  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  pond ; where  a strong  fellow  tossed  him 
up  and  down,  until  the  patient,  by  foregoing  his  strength, 
had  somewhat  forgot  his  fury ; but  if  there  appeared  small 
amendment,  he  was  bowssened  again  and  again,  while  there 
remained  in  him  any  hope  of  life  for  recovery. 

M.  Carew , Survey  of  Cornwall. 

bowstaff  (bd'staf),  n. ; pi.  bowstaves  (-stavz). 
In  archery,  a selected,  and  prepared  piece  of  tim- 
ber for  a bow ; the  bow  in  a rough  state.  Yew 
is  the  timber  generally  preferred,  and  prior  to  the  use  of 
gunpowder  bowstaves  were  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. 

bowstring  (bo'string),  n.  [<  bow%  4-  string;  cf. 
AS.  bogen  (for  bogan,  gen.  of  boga)  streng.’] 

1.  The  string  of  a bow,  by  which  it  is  drawn 
and  the  arrow  discharged.  Bowstrings  are  made 

i of  many  materials,  a very  common  one  being  rawhide, 
which  does  not  stretch  easily.  Bows  from  western  Africa 
have  the  strings  of  twisted  or  plaited  cane ; those  of  the 
Hindus  are  frequently  of  silk,  not  twisted,  but  of  parallel 
threads  bound  together  at  intervals. 

2.  A similar  string  used  for  strangling  offend- 
ers in  the  Ottoman  empire ; hence,  by  meton- 
ymy, execution  by  strangling. 

There  was  no  difference  whatever  between  the  polity  of 
our  country  and  that  of  Turkey,  and  ...  if  the  king  did 
not . . . send  mutes  with  bow-strings  to  Sancroft  and  Hali- 
fax, this  was  only  because  His  Majesty  was  too  gracious 
to  use  the  whole  power  which  he  derived  from  heaven. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 

bowstring  (bo'string),  v.  t.  [<  bowstring,  n.] 
1.  To  furnish  with  a bowstring. — 2.  To  stran- 
gle with  a bowstring. 

bowstring-bridge  (bo ' st  ring-bri j ),  n.  A bridge 
in  which  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch  is 


chest,  = OHG.  buhsa,  MHG.  biihsc,  G.  biichse,  a Oblast  of  the  powder  in  the  chamber, 
box,  barrel  of  a gun,  a gun,  = MD.  buise,  buyse,  box2  (boks),  v.  t.  [<  box2,  it.] 
a drinking-vessel  (>  prob.  E.  boused,  q.  v.),  D. 
buis,  a pipe,  tube,  channel,  bus,  a box,  pot,  bar- 
rel of  a gun  (cf.  E.  blunderbuss),  bok,  box  of  a 
coach,  = MLG.  busse,  a box,  pipe,  = Icel.  byssa, 
a box,  mod.  a gun  (the  D.,  MLG.,  and  Icel.  forms 
have  been  affected  by  the  P.  forms : see  boist !), 

< L.  buxus,  buxum,  anything  made  of  boxwood 
(cf.  Gr.  trtiftf,  a box,  > E.  pyx),  < buxus  = Gr. 

Trtfof,  box-tree,  boxwood : see  box 1.  The  forms 
in  Eom.  and  Teut.  are  numerous  and  involved : 
see  hoist1,  boost3,  bush2,  bushel,  boss2,  etc.]  1. 

A case  or  receptacle  for  articles  or  materials  of 
any  kind.  When  used  absolutely,  box  usually  signifies 
rectangular  case  of  wood  with  a lid  or  a removable 


a icoi/aiipurot  euoe  ui  " "»***  ••  — ' - . . 

cover,  and  with  a clear  inner  space  for  storing  or  packing ; DOX*5  ( boks). 


box-coil 

In  a box,  in  a tight  box,  in  a perplexing  or  embarrass- 
ing situation ; in  a difficulty.  — In  the  (or  a)  wrong  box, 
in  an  awkward  situation ; mistaken. 

“Sir,”  quoth  I,  “if  you  will  hear  how  St.  Augustine  ex- 
pounded that  place,  you  shall  perceive  that  you  are  in  a 
wrong  box."  Ridley , Works,  p.  163  (1554). 

I perceive  that  you  and  I are  in  a urrong  box. 

J.  Udall,  Diotreplies,  p.  31. 

He’d  soon  find  himself  in  the  wrong  box  with  Sarah  Jane 

D , I warrant.  O.  A.  Sola,  The  late  Mr.  D . 

Omnibus-box.  See  omnibus. — Salting-box  ( milit .),  a 
small  box  containing  mealed  powder  which  is  sprinkled 
upon  the  fuses  of  shells  that  they  may  take  fire  from  the 

1.  To  place  in 
a box;  inclose  as  in  a box;  confine ; hoard. 

Saving  never  ceased 

Till  he  had  box'd  up  twelve  score  pounds  at  least. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a box,  as  a wheel. — 3.  To 
make  a hole  or  cut  (in  a tree)  for  the  sap  to  col- 
lect : as,  to  box  a maple. — 4.  Naut.,  to  cause  (a 
vessel)  to  turn  short  round  on  her  heel  by  bra- 
cing the  head-yards  aback:  sometimes  followed 
by  off:  as,  to  box  off  a vessel.  See  haul. — 5. 
To  form  into  a box  or  the  shape  of  a box : as, 
to  box  the  scenes  on  a stage — To  box  the  com- 
pass, to  name  the  points  of  the  compass  in  their  order ; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  make  a complete  turn  or  round. 


but  for  specific  uses  boxes  are  made  of  any  adaptable  ma- 
terial, and  of  any  size  or  shape,  or  may  consist  of  com- 
partments in  a larger  receptacle,  with  or  without  covers, 
or  with  permanent  covers  and  top  or  side  openings. 
Among  such  specific  kinds  are  cash-boxes,  bandboxes, 
pill-boxes,  ballot-boxes,  dice-boxes,  the  boxes  in  a print- 
ers’ case,  etc.  For  boxes  known  by  other  names,  see 
chest  and  trunk. 

2.  A money-chest,  especially  one  in  which 
money  for  some  particular  purpose  is  collected 
or  kept : as,  a poor -box  ; a missionary -box. 

So  manie  moe,  so  everie  one  was  used, 

That  to  give  largely  to  the  boxe  refused. 

Spenser , Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  1224. 

3.  The  quantity  that  a box  contains. — 4.  A 
receptacle  under  the  driver’s  seat  on  a carriage ; 
hence,  the  seat  itself. 

Where  would  you  like  to  sit?  In  or  out?  Back  to  the 
horses  or  the  front?  Get  you  the  box , if  you  like. 

Disraeli , The  Young  Duke. 

5.  A package  or  case  of  presents,  especially 
Christmas  presents. 

Such  a box  as  our  prentices  beg  before  Christmas. 

Cotgrave. 


[<  ME.  box , a blow,  buffet 


(the  verb  is  not  found  in  ME.);  supposed  to 
he  of  Scand.  origin : Dan.  bash,  a slap,  blow, 
baske , strike,  slap,  thwack,  but  this  is  repre- 
sented in  E.  by  bash1,  q.  v.,  while  Sw.  basa , heat, 
whip,  flog,  bas , a heating,  is  represented  by 
baste l,  q.  v.  Cf.  MD.  boke , early  mod.  D.  beuk , 
MHG.  buc,  a blow,  connected  with  the  verb, 
MD.  boken,  MHG.  bochen,  strike,  slap : see  buck *. 
None  of  these  forms  suits  the  case ; and  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  sense  has  originated  in 
some  particular  use  of  box2,  n.  or  v.]  If.  A 
blow  of  any  kind. 

The  kyng  castes  up  his  schelde,  and  covers  hym  faire, 

And  with  his  burlyche  brande  a box  he  hyme  reaches. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1111. 

2.  A blow;  specifically,  a blow  on  the  head 
with  the  fist,  or  on  the  ear  with  the  open  hand. 

Give  him  a box,  hard,  hard,  on  his  left  ear. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  4. 


Bowstring-bridge,  Howslett,  England. 

sustained  by  a horizontal  tie  attached  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  the  chord-line  of  the  arch.  Also 
called  tension-bridge. 

bowstring-girder  (bo ' string -gei^der),  n.  A 
cast-  or  wrought-iron  or  built-up  girder,  having 
a tie-rod  that  forms  an  integral  part  of  it : much 
used  in  store-fronts,  etc.  See  bowstring-bridge. 
bowsy,  a.  Same  as  boozy. 
bowtt,  n.  See  bout1. 
bowtell  (bo' tel),  n.  Same  as  boltel. 
bow-timbers  (bou'tim//berz),  n.  pi.  Naut.,  the 
timbers  that  form  the  how  of  a ship, 
bow- window  (bo' win'do),  n.  A window  built  so 
as  to  project  from  a wall ; properly,  one  that  is 
in  plan  a segment  of  a circle.  See  bay-window. 
bow-wiset  (bo'wiz),  ado.  In  the  form  or  figure 
of  a bow.  Trevisa. 

bow-wood  (bo'wud),  n.  1.  Wood  used  for 
making  bows;  timber  suitable  for  bows. — 2. 
The  Osage  orange,  Toxylon  pomiferum,  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Its  very  strong  and  elastic  wood 
was  much  used  by  the  Indians  for  their  bows.  See  Ma- 
dura. 

bow-wow  (bou'wou'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bough-wough,  bowgh-wawgh,  baw-waw,  etc.,  imi- 
tative of  the  repeated  hark  of  a dog;  cf.  L.  bau- 
bari,  Gr.  pavfriv,  hark:  see  baw2,  bawl1,  etc.] 
The  loud  hark  of  a dog,  or  an  imitation  of  it. 
—Gone  to  the  bow-wows,  gone  to  ruin ; utterly  lost. 
★ [Colloq.  ] — The  how- wow  theory.  See  language. 
bowyer1  (bo'yer),  n.  [Early mod.  E.  also  bowier; 
< ME.  bowyere,  bowgere,  bowere,  < bowe,  bore 
(see  bow2,  ».),  + -ere,  -er.  The  y represents 
orig.  g ; so  in  sawyer,  ult.  < AS.  saga,  saw,  and 
lawyer,  ult.  < AS.  lagu,  law.  Cf.  bower1.)  If. 
An  archer ; one  who  uses  a how:  as,  “the  bow- 
yer king,”  Dry  den,  Iliad,  i.  648. 

They  lay  in  earth  their  bowyer-chief. 

Bryant,  Legend  of  the  Delawares. 

2.  One  who  makes  hows. 

Good  shooting  may,  perchance,  be  more  occupied,  to  the 
profit  of  all  bowyers  and  fletchers.  Aschain,  Toxophilus. 

bowyer2t,  «•  Same  as  boyer.  Skinner. 
bowze,  bowzy.  See  booze,  boozy. 
box1  (boks),  n.  [<  ME.  box,  < AS.  box  = 1).  bus 
*(-boom,  -tree)  = OHG.  MHG.  buhs  (-bourn),  G. 


He  represented  to  him  very  warmly  that  no  gentleman 
could  take  a box  on  the  ear.  . . . “ I know  that ; but  this 
was  not  a box  on  the  ear,  it  was  only  a slap  o’  the  face.” 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  June  22, 1759. 
6.  A compartment  or  place  shut  or  railed  off  for  , „ , , , r,  . 3 rf  F . _ n 

the  noc—dntinn  of  a small  number  of  neo-  baakZ  '=  Iceh  Ijxa ^Vorw! 


the  accommodation  of  a small  number  of  peo- 
ple in  a public  place,  (a)  A compartment  in  the 
common  room  of  a tavern  or  other  house  of  refreshment. 
(6)  A seated  compartment  in  a theater  or  other  place  of 
amusement:  as,  “the  boxes  and  the  pit,”  Dryden.  (c)  In 
courts  of  justice,  the  seats  set  apart  for  jurymen  and  the 
stand  for  witnesses. 

The  whole  machinery  of  the  state,  all  the  apparatus  of 
the  system,  and  its  varied  workings,  end  in  simply  bring- 
ing twelve  good  men  into  a box. 

Brougham,  Present  State  of  the  Law,  Feb.  7,  1828. 
( d ) A separate  compartment  or  a roomy  stall  for  a horse 
in  a stable  or  railroad-car. 

7.  A place  of  shelter  for  one  or  two  men  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  certain  duties: 
sentry-box ; a signalman’s  box. — 8.  A 


baksa  = Sw.  baxa  = Dan.  baxe  = G.  baxen , boxen, 
all  < E.  box3.~\  I.  trans.  To  beat ; thrash ; 
strike  with  the  fist  or  hand ; especially,  to  strike 
on  the  ear  or  side  of  the  head:  as,  “they  box  her 
about  the  ears,”  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  115. 

By  heaven  I a little  thing  would  make  me  box  you. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  fight  with  the  fists,  whether 
bare  or  incased  in  boxing-gloves ; combat  with 
or  as  with  the  hands  or  fists. 

A leopard  is  like  a cat,  he  boxes  with  his  fore  feet. 

N.  Grew. 


8nugahoeunSef'a0BmaS  co^house^ temP£  box-and:tap  (boks'and-tap'),  ».  An  apparatus 
rarlN.se  during  the  continuance  of  some  SpoPrt,  ^tncLs.  eTc  ^ 


as  of  hunting:  as,  a shooting-dor. 

Let  me  keep  a brace  of  hunters — a cozy  box — a bit  of 
ind  to  it,  and  a girl  after  my  own  heart,  and  I’ll  cry  quits 


box-barrow  (boks'bar'o),  n,  A large  four- 
sided wheelbarrow  for  carrying  bulky  loads, 
box-beam  (boks'bem),  n.  A hollow  beam  hav- 
ing sides  of  plate-iron  united  by  angle-irons, 
box-bed  (boks'bed),  n.  A boxed-in  bed,  or  a 
(1)  The  cap  covering  the  top  of  the  pump.  (2)  bed  that  folds  up  in  the  form  of  a box. 

A pump-bucket.  (3)  A hollow  plunger  with  a boxberry  (boks'ber"i),  n. ; pi.  boxbernes  (-iz) 
lifting-valve.  (4)  A casing  about  a valve,  (c)  The  wintergreen  or  checkerberry  of  North 
The  pulley-case  in  a draw-loom  on  which  rest  America,  Oaultltena  prootimbens. 
the  rollers  that  conduct  the  tail-cords,  (d)  box-i 


land  . . . _ 

with  you.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  lxxvii. 

9.  In  mach. : (a)  A cylindrical  hollow  iron  in  a 
wheel,  in  which  the  axle  runs,  (b)  In  a pump : 


The  receptacle  for  a shuttle  at  the  end  of  the 
lathe  of  a loom,  (e)  The  socket  for  the  screw 
in  a screw-vise.  (/)  The  opening  into  which 
the  end  of  a rib-saw  is  wedged. — 10.  In  carp. , 
a trough  for  cutting  miters.  See  miter-box. — 

11.  Naut.,  the  space  between  the  hack-board 
and  the  stem-post  of  a boat,  where  the  coxswain 
sits. — 12.  In  founding,  the  flask  or  frame  which 
holds  the  saiid. — 13.  The  keeper  into  which 
the  holt  of  a lock  enters  in  locking.  Also  called 
the  staple  of  the  lock. — 14.  In  a printers’  case, 
the  compartment  for  a single  character:  as, 
the  n -box  is  empty;  the  comma -box. — 15.  A 
battery  for  wild-fowl  shooting;  a sink-box. 

— Antifriction  box.  See  antifriction.—  Aquatic  box. 

See  aquatic.—  Hot  box,  a journal-box  heated  by  the  fric- 
tion of  a rapidly  revolving  axle  or  arbor,  as  in  a locomo- 
live  or  railroad-car.  boX-COil  (boks'- 

A real  American  is  not  comfortable  without  a hot  box  V a ofo* 

occasionally  in  the  course  of  a long  journey. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  3. 


•car  (boks'kar),  n.  An  inclosed  and  cov- 
ered freight-car. 

box-coat  (boks'kot),  n.  1.  A heavy  overcoat 
worn  by  coachmen. — 2.  Early  in  the  present 
century,  an  overcoat  with  a cape,  approximately 
of  the  form  of  the  coachman’s  great-coat : in- 
tended originally  for  travelers  on  the  outside  of 
coaches. 

I shall  believe  it 
. . . when  I shall 
see  the  traveller  for 
some  rich  trades- 
man part  with  his 
admired  box-coat,  to 
spread  it  over  the 
defenceless  shoul- 
ders of  the  poor  wo- 
man, etc. 

Lamb,  Modem 
[Gallantry. 


Box-coil  with  return  bends. 


koil),  n.  A steam-heating  apparatus  consist- 
ing of  a series  of  straight  tubes  connected  by 


box-coil 
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return  bends,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a paral-  box-metal  (boks'met'al),  n.  A brass,  bronze 

, ,,  , . , or  antifriction  alloy  used  for  the  journal-boxes 

bOX-crab  (boks  krab),  n.  The  popular  name  of  axles  or  shafting. 

Ho gvnUS  CtaklPP?:  so  called  from  box-money  (boks'mun"i),  n.  At  hazard,  money 
its  resemblance  when  at  rest  to  a box.  See  cut  paid  to  the  person  who  furnishes  the  box  and 
under  Calappa.  dice> 

box-day  (boks'da),  n.  In  the  Scottish  law-  box-office  (boks'oFis),  n.  The  office  in  a thea- 
courts,  a day  appointed  by  the  judges  during  ter  in  which  tickets  are  sold. 

^ 0n  whV*  Plea.d“P  « Pa??rs  box-packing  (boks'pak'ing),  n.  Cotton- waste 

ordered  by  the  court  have  to  be  lodged.  Also  or  similar  material,  saturated  with  a lubricant 

. , for  packing  the  journal-box  of  an  axle  or  shaft. 

b?5rraln  (b°k3,drai1),  n.  An  underground  box-plait  (boks'plat),  n.  A double  fold  or  plait, 
dram  regularly  built  with  upright  sides  and  as  on  a shirt-bosom  or  in  the  skirt  of  a woman’s 
a flat  stone  or  bnck  cover,  so  that  the  section  ' 
has  the  appearance  of  a square  box. 
boxent  (bok'sn),  a.  [X  ME.  boxen , replacing 
AS.  bixen  for  *byxen  for  *boxen,  < box  (see  box l) 

+ -en.]  1.  Made  of  boxwood:  as,  “boxen  haut- 
boy,” Gay,  Prol.  to  Shep.  Week.— 2.  Resem- 
bling box. 

Her  faded  cheeks  are  chang'd  to  boxen  hue.  Bryden. 


dress. 

box-plaiting  (boks-pla"ting),  n.  1.  A method 
of  folding  cloth  alternately  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  form  a kind  of  double  plait  or 
fold  on  each  side. — 2.  The  plaits  formed  in  this 
manner. 

box-seat  (boks'set),  n.  A seat  in  a theater- 
box,  or  on  the  box  of  a coach. 


“vt  me  unctufc  u vo  uoxen  nue.  uryaen.  uua,  ur  un  tne  dox 

boxer1  (bok'ser),  w.  [<  box*  + -erl.]  One  whose  box:set  (boks'set),  n.  In  a theater,  a scene 
★occupation  is  to  pack  or  put  up  things  in  boxes.  w^icl1 18  boxed  in  with  walls  and  ceiling. 
boxer2  (bok'ser),  n.  [<  box 3 + -erl.]  one  who  box:setter  (boks 'setter),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
fights  with  his  fists ; a pugilist.  fitting  axle-boxes  to  the  hubs  of  wheels. 


““O  — --  ■<  -uuwu  , « v j^/ugiixou.  . 

Boxer  shrapnel.  See  shrapnel.  box-slater  (boks' sla/ ter),  n.  An  isopod  crusta- 

box-fish  (boks'fish),  n.  A name  of  sundry  plec-  cean  ?f  the  family  Idoteida.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 
tognath  fishes  of  the  suborder  Gymnodontes  and  "OX-Slip  (boks 'slip),  n.  A slip  of  boxwood  in- 
family Tetrodontidce.  [Rare.]  }aicl  m J*be  beechwood  of  which  molding,  tongu- 

* ‘ ‘ and  grooving  planes  are  made,  to  form  an 

AT*  urdo-mrifr  nnut 


box-frame  (boks'fram),  n.  The  inclosed  space  j ’ o — — o I — 

inside  a window-casing  in  which  the  balance-  e<%e  or  wearing  part, 
weights  are  hung.  box-snuffers  (boks'snuf"erz),  n.  pi.  Snuffers 

box-girder  (boks'ger"der),  n.  In  mech.,  a kind  bavinS  a receptacle  for  the  burnt  wick  cut  off. 
of  girder  resembling  a box,  made  of  boiler-  box-stall  (boks'stal),  n,  A roomy  inclosed  stall 
plates  fastened  together  by  angle-irons  riveted  m.wbich  horses  or  cattle  can  be  kept  without 
to  the  top  and  bottom  or  side  plates,  such 

girders  are  much  used  for  spans  of  from  30  to  00  feet,  on  bOX-Strap  (boks'strap),  n.  In  mach.  and  build- 
a!ld  ??'ver  °?  resisting  impact,  ing,  a flat  bar  with  right-angled  bends,  used  to 
boxnaul  (boles  hal),  v.  t.  Naut.,  to  veer  (a  ship)  ^confine  a rectangular  bar  or  projection, 
round  on  her  heel  when  it  is  impracticable  to  box-thorn  (boks'thdrn),  n.  A name  given  to 
inf? ' iThls  !s  effected  by  putting  the  helm  a-lee,  bracing  plants  of  the  genus  Lycium,  more  particularly 
the  head-yards  flat  aback,  squaring  the  after-yards,  taking  L barbarian  F y 

mthe  drivers,  and  hauling  the  liead-sheets  to  windward.  f ' , , /,  - , ■ . , 

When  the  vessel  begins  to  gather  sternway  the  helm  is  bOX-tOrtOlSe  (boks  tor  us),  n.  A tortoise  with 
shifted  and  the  sails  trimmed.  Smyth.  a hinged  plastron  which  can  be  so  closely  ap- 

box-hook  (boks'hiik),  n.  1.  A hand-tool  resem-  4—  ----  . .. 

bling  a cotton-hook,  used  in  handling  heavy 
freight. — 2.  A cant-hook  used  in  pressing 
down  the  covers  of  boxes  so  that  they  can  be 
nailed  or  screwed. — 3.  Gripping-irons  used  in 
hoisting  heavy  boxes  or  bales, 
boxiana  (bok-si-an'a  or  -a'nii),  n.  pi.  ([A  feigned 
Latin  form,  < box3  + -i-ana : see  ana 1,  -ana.  \ 

The  annals  of  prize-fighting;  the  literature  of, 

★or  gossip  or  anecdotes  concerning,  pugilism. 
boxing1  (bok'sing),  n.  [<  box'2  + -*«</!.]  1. 

Naut.,  a square  piece  of  dry  hard  wood  used 
m connecting  the  frame-timbers  of  a ship. — 2. 

One  of  the  cases  on  each  side  of  a window  into 
which  the  inside  shutters  are  folded. — 3.  pi. 


— o I vuiu  WVJ  ov  vivoo ijr  Cip- 

plied  to  the  edge  of  the  carapace,  when  the 
head,  tail,  and  limbs  have  been  drawn  in,  that 
the  animal  is  practically  boxed  up  in  the  shell; 
a tortoise  of  the  family  Cistudinidce.  Generally 
called  box-turtle  in  the  United  States, 
box-trap  (boks'trap),  ».  1.  A contrivance  for- 
merly used  in  firing  military  mines,  consisting 
of  a rectangular  box  placed  vertically  in  com- 
munication  with  the  mine.  The  upper  end  was 
closed,  and  a few  inches  below  the  top  was  a sliding  shelf 
upon  which  was  placed  a piece  of  ignited  punk.  The 
mine  was  fired  by  withdrawing  the  shelf  by  means  of  a 
long  cord,  and  allowing  the  lighted  punk  to  fall  upon  the 
powder-train  below. 

2.  A trap  in  the  form  of  a box,  used  for  cap- 
turing small  animals. 


uuo  inmue  suuuers  are  ioiaea. — 3.  pi.  curing  sman  animats. 

The  sides  of  a window-frame  where  the  weights  box-turtle  (boks ' ter  "tl),  n.  The  common  name 
hang.— 4.  pi.  Among  millers,  coarse  flour  sepa-  *n  the  United  States  of  the  box-tortoise, 
rated  in  the  process  of  bolting.— 5.  The  pro-  box-valve  (boks'valv),  n.  A box-shaped  por- 
cess  of  fitting  a piece  of  wood  to  receive  a *tion  of  a pipe,  in  which  a valve  is  placed, 
tenon.— 6.  The  giving  of  a box  or  present,  as  boxwood  (boks'wud),  n.  [<  box'1  4-  wood1.'] 
at  Christmas.  See  boxing-day.  1.  The  fine  hard-grained  timber  of  the  box 

MV5riTifir2  fhnVoiTi nr -w  rVn«ui  ^ l — q ..  i much  used  by  wood-engravers  and  in  the  man- 

ufacture of  musical  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, tool-handles,  etc.  The  largest  supplies  come 
from  the  Levant.  The  wood  is  very  free  from  gritty 
matter,  and  on  that  account  its  sawdust  is  much  used  for 


— o boxing -day. 

boxing2  (bok'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  box3,  r.] 
I he  act  or  practice  of  fighting  with  the  fists, 
with  or  without  boxing-gloves ; sparring, 
boxing-day  (bok'sing-da),  n.  1.  In  England, 
the  first  week-day  after  Christmas,  when  Christ- 
mas  boxes  or  presents  are  given  to  one’s  em- 
ployees, to  postmen,  etc.— 2.  In  the  Scottish 
law-courts,  same  as  box-day. 
boxing-glove  (bok'sing-gluv),  n.  A padded 
glove  used  in  sparring. 

boxing-machine  (bok ' sing -ma- shim"),  v . A 

Tnn.ohiriA  n ami  TiAwi-nr*  A, o 


machine  used  for  boring  out  the  boxes  of  the  JnlustfaMa 

bubs  nf  vl-1, -o-usu-aua 


hubs  of  car-wheels, 
boxing-match  (bok'sing-mach),  n.  A contest 
at  boxing;  a pugilistic  encounter;  a prize-fight, 
boxing-night  (bok'sing-nit),  n.  In  England, 
the  first  week-night  after  Christmas ; the  night 
of  boxing-day. 

boxing-off  (bok'sing-of'),  n.  Naut.,  the  act  of 
forcing  the  ship’s  head  off  the  wind  by  bracing 
the  head-yards  aback. 

box-iron  (I)oks(  1 7 ern),  n.  A smoothing-iron 
containing  an  inclosed  space  for  live  coals  to 
keep  it  hot. 

box-keeper  (boks'ke"per),  n.  An  attendant  at 
the  boxes  of  a theater. 

box-key  (boks'ke),  n.  A socket-key  for  turn- 
ing large  nuts. 

box-lobby  (boks'lobG),  n.  In  a theater,  the 
lobby  leading  to  the  boxes, 
box-lock  (boks'lok),  n.  A door-lock  designed 
to  be  fastened  to  the  surface  of  the  door. 


cleaning  jewelry  and  for  other  purposes.  See  Buxus. 

2.  The  name  given  to  several  trees  which 
have  hard,  compact  wood,  taking  a fine  polish: 
in  the  United  States  to  Cornus  florida,  and  in 
the  West  Indies  to  Scliafferia  frutescens,  Vitex 
umbrosa,  and  Teeoma  pentaphylla.  Some  spe- 
cies of  Eucalyptus  and  of  Trisiania  are  so  called 


boy1  (boi),  n.  [<ME.  boy,  boye,  boi  ; of  obscure 
origin,  prob.  LG. : cf.  E.  Fries,  boi , boy,  ayoung 
man;  not  easily  connected  with  MLG.  LG. 
bore,  a boy,  a knave,  = MD.  boef,  a boy,  D. 
boef,  a knave,  = OHG.  *buobo  (only  as  a proper 
name,  Buobo),  MHG.  buobe,  G.  bube,  dial,  bub, 
bua,  a boy,  a knave,  = Icel.  bbfi  = Sw.  bof,  a 
knave.  Cf . Icel.  Bui,  Dan.  Boye,  a proper  name.] 

1.  A male  child,  from  birth  to  full  growth, 
but  especially  from  the  end  of  infancy  to  the 
beginning  of  youth : also  applied  to  a young 
man,  implying  immaturity,  want  of  vigor  or 
judgment,  etc. 

Speak  thou,  boy  ; 

Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

Men  of  worth  and  parts  will  not  easily  admit  the  famil- 
iarity of  boys , who  yet  need  the  care  of  a tutor.  Locke. 

2.  In  familiar  or  playful  use  (usually  in  the 
plural),  a grown  man  regarded  as  one  of  the 


boycott 

younger  members  of  a family,  as  an  intimate 
fnend  or  associate,  or  as  having  in  any  respect 
a boyish  relation  or  character. 

Then,  to  sea,  boys.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

We  are  Roman  boys  all,  and  boys  of  mettle. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  ii.  4. 
Specifically,  in  the  United  States— (a)  In  the  South,  es- 
pecially before  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a negro  man.  (b) 
An  unscrupulous  local  politician,  especially  in  a large 
city ; one  of  the  managers  or  subordinates  of  the  “ ma- 
chine of  a party  in  local  politics  and  elections : as,  a 
ticket  not  acceptable  to  the  boys. 

3.  A young  servant;  apage:  as,  “boys,  grooms, 
and  lackeys,”  Shale.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  2.  Hence  in 
compound  words  sometimes  applied  to  grown  men  with- 
out any  idea  of  youth  or  contempt : as,  a potboy. 

4.  [Supposed  by  some  to  be  “ a corruption  of 
Hind,  bhaiee , a servant”;  but  the  Hind,  word, 
prop,  bhai,  means  ‘brother/  and  boy  in  this 
use  is  merely  the  E.  word.  Cf.  boy 2.]  In  India 
and  the  treaty-ports  of  China  and  Japan,  etc., 
a native  male  servant,  especially  a personal 
servant;  a butler  or  waiter,  house-boy,  office- 
boy,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  a coolie  or 
porter:  in  common  use  among  foreigners. — 
Boy-bishop,  a name  sometimes  given  to  St.  Nicholas, 
the  patron  of  scholars,  but  more  particularly  of  school- 
boys, from  the  fact  that  he  was  remarkable  for  very  early 
piety;  also,_  a name  given,  according  to  a very  ancient 
custom,  which  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  a boy  chosen  from  the  cathedral  choir  on  St.  Nicholas’s 
day  (December  6th)  as  a mock  bishop.  The  boy  enjoyed 
episcopal  honors  till  Innocents’  Day  (December  28th),  and 
the  rest  of  the  choir  were  his  prebends. 

In  those  bygone  times  all  little  boys  either  sang,  or  served 
about  the  altar,  at  church ; and  the  first  thing  they  did 
upon  the  eve  of  their  patron’s  festival  was  to  elect  from 
among  themselves,  in  every  parish  church,  cathedral,  and 
nobleman’s  chapel,  a bishop  and  his  officials,  or,  as  they 
were  then  called,  “a  Nicholas  and  his  clerks.”  This  boy- 
bishop  and  his  ministers  afterwards  sang  the  first  vespers 
of  their  saint;  and,  in  the  evening,  arrayed  in  their  ap- 
propriate vestments,  walked  all  about  the  parish. 

Pock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  it.  216. 
Old  boy,  a familiar  name  for  the  devil. 

They  used  to  have  witch  Sabba’  days  and  witch  sacra- 
ments, and  sell  their  souls  to  the  old  boy. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  194. 
Roaring  boys.  See  roaring.—  Yellow-boys,  gold  coins ; 
guineas,  eagles,  napoleons,  etc.  [Slang.] 
boy1  (boi),  v.  t.  [<  boy1 , nj  If.  To  treat  as  a 
boy,  or  as  something  belonging  to  or  befitting 
a boy. 

My  credit’s  murder’d, 

Baffled,  and  boy’d. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  3. 
2.  To  act  or  represent  in  the  manner  of  a boy: 
in  allusion  to  the  acting  by  boys  of  women’s 
parts  on  the  stage.  [Rare.] 

I shall  see 

Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 
boy2  (boi),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  written  boyee. 
bhoyee,  boce,  bhoee , repr.  Hind,  bhoi , < Telugu 
boi,  prop,  a man  of  the  fisherman  caste,  whose 
usual  occupation  is  the  carrying  of  litters  and 
palankins,  or,  as  in  Madras,  domestic  service.] 
In  India,  as  far  north  as  the  Nerbudda  river,  a 
palankin-bearer.  Yule  and  Burnell , Anglo-Ind. 
Glossary. 

boyar  (boi'ar),  n.  [<  Russ,  boyarinu , pi.  boyare , 
formerly  bolyarinu  = Bulg.  bolerin  = Serv.  boi- 
yar  = Pol.  bojar  (>  Turk,  boyar  = Hung,  bo  jar 
= Lith.  bajoras  = MGr.  fioiUdi,  poTuddat,  etc.'),  < 
OBulg.  bolyarinu,  appar.  < boliy,  great,  illustri- 
ous.] A personal  title  given  to  the  highest  class 
of  Russian  officials  previous  to  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great.  The  title  conferred  a rank  in  the  state,  but 
brought  no  special  duties  with  it.  There  was,  however  a 
council  of  boyars,  and  it  was  customary  to  add  to  pub- 
lic papers,  “The  boyars  have  approved  of  it.”  The  title 
gradually  died  out  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  it 
was  no  longer  newly  conferred.  ( Schuyler , Peter  the 
Great.)  The  term  in  popular  usage  came  to  signify  the 
higher  aristocracy.  It  still  lingers  in  Rumania,  where  the 
popular  name  for  the  conservatives  is  the  boyar  party. 

boyard  (boi'ard),  n.  Same  as  boyar. 
boyau  (bwo-yo'),  n. ; pi.  boyaux  (-yoz').  [F., 

< OF.  boel,  a gut,  > E.  bowel:  see  bowel  and 
bayou.’]  In  fort.,  a ditch  covered  with  a para- 
pet, serving  as  a means  of  communication  be- 
tween two  trenches,  especially  between  the 
first  and  third  parallels.  Also  called  a zigzag 
or  an  approach. 

boy-blindt  (boi'blind),  a.  Blind  as  a boy; 
undiscerning:  as,  “so  boy-blind  and  foolish,” 
Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  iii.  2. 
[Rare.] 

boycott  (boi'kot),  v.  t.  [From  the  name  of  the 
first  prominent  victim  of  the  system,  Captain 
Boycott , a farmer  at  Lough  Mask,  Connemara, 
and  the  agent  of  Lord  Erne,  an  Irish  land- 
lord.] To  combine  (a)  in  refusing  to  work  for, 
buy  from,  sell  to,  give  assistance  to,  or  have 
any  kind  of  dealings  with,  and  (6)  in  prevent- 
ing others  from  working  for,  buying  from,  sell- 
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brace 


ine  to,  assisting,  or  having  any  kind  of  deal-  thing  easy  or  trifling,  as  opposed  to  the  earnest  brace*  (brak'se),  n.  S ee  braces. 
ings  with  (a  person  or  company),  on  account  business  or  hard  work  of  a man.  braccate  (hrak'at),  a.  [<  L.  braccatus,  prop, 

of  political  or  other  differences,  or  of  disagree-  This  is  no  boy's-play.  Fletcher,  Bonduca,  ii.  3. 

ments  in  business  matters,  as  a means  of  in-  boyuna  (bo-yo'nii),  n.  [Tupi  hoi  una  : carried 

n • _ “ ! P noo-notTWS  AM  TnflTVll  -»  l 1 l " * . A.  ' ,r 


flicting  punishment,  or  of  coercing  or  intimi- 
dating. The  word  was  introduced  in  Ireland  in  1880, 
and  soon  became  (like  the  practice)  common  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world,  and  was  adopted  by  the  news- 
papers in  nearly  every  European  language. 

boycott  (boi'kot),  n.  [<  boycott , v.]  An  or- 
ganized attempt  to  coerce  a person  or  party 
into  compliance  with  some  demand,  by  com-  boza  (bo  za),  n. 


tarsi  feathered;  hav- 
ing the  feet  furnished 
with  feathers  to  the 
bases  of  the  toes  or 

The  Boyuna  of  Ceylon  is  equally  a favourite  among  the  . a' 
natives.  Goldrni.,  Nat.  Hist,  IL  III.  iii.  429.  A’.  JS,  D.  bracciale  (brak-si-a  - 

[Also  written  bosa,  bouza, 


bracatus,  < bracce,  pi.,  breeches:  see  breech.] 
In  ornith.,  having  the 


by  the  Portuguese  from  Brazil  to  Ceylon.  N. 
E.  D.]  1.  A large  serpent  of  South  America, 

black  and  slender,  having  an  intolerable  smell. 
— 2.  A harmless  snake  common  in  Ceylon. 


bining  to  abstain,  and  compel  others  to  abstain, 
from  having  any  business  or  social  relations 
with  him  or  it ; an  organized  persecution  of  a 
person  or  company,  as  a means  of  coercion  or 
intimidation,  or  of  retaliation  for  some  act,  or 
refusal  to  act  in  a particular  way. 
boycottee  (boi-kot-e'),  n.  [<  boycott  + -ee1.] 
One  who  is  boycotted.  [Rare.] 
boycotter  (boi'kot-er),  n.  [<  boycott  + -er1.] 
One  who  boycotts  ; one  who  takes  part  in  the 


bousa,  boosali,  boozeli,  etc.,  P.  bouza,  G-.  busa, 
etc.,  Russ.  Serv.  etc.  buza,  < At.  biize,  Pers.  buza, 
Hind,  buza,  boza,  Turk,  boza,  a thick  white  fer- 
mented drink  made  from  millet.]  1 . A popu- 
lar Egyptian  drink,  made  by  boiling  millet-seed 
in  water  and  fermenting  the  infusion,  adding 
afterward  certain  astringent  substances. — 2. 
An  inebriating  mixture  of  darnel-meal,  hemp- 
seed,  and  water. — 3.  A preparation  of  honey 
and  tamarinds, 
bozon  (bo'zon),  n. 


Braccate. — Foot  of  Snowy  Owl. 


le ; It.  pron.  brat- 
chia'le),  n. ; pi.  brac- 
ciali(- li).  [It.,  abras- 
sard  or*chevron,  also 
as  in  def.,  < L.  brac- 
chiale,  an  armlet,  bracelet,  etc.,  < bracchium  (> 
It.  braccio),  arm.]  A projecting  bracket  of  iron 
or  bronze,  having  a socket  and  ring  for  hold- 
ing a flagstaff,  torch,  or  the  like,  and  sometimes 
a large  ring.  These  brackets  are  affixed  to  Italian  pal- 
aces of  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  and  are  often  of  great 
richness  of  design,  especially  at  Sienna  and  Florence. 


7 . j , 7 1 Jiciiiicoo  ox  ucsigii,  tapcoiauj 

In  ftcr.,  same  as  bird-bolt  . kraccio  (brat'cliio),  n.  [It.,  < L.  bracchium , 
arm : see  brace1.']  A measure  of  length  used  in 
Italy,  varying  from  half  a yard  at  Lodi  to  a 


banter. 


Boycotting  originally  implied  the  organized  persecution 
jf  an  individual  by  an  entire  community;  as  transplanted 
to  this  country  [United  States]  it  implies  the  persecution 
of  an  individual  by  organized  forces,  and  it  is  a phrase 
which  at  the  present  time  is  much  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  call  themselves  workingmen. 

Phila.  Record , No.  4529,  p.  2. 

Boycotting  was  not  only  used  to  punish  evicting  land- 
lords and  agents,  tenants  guilty  of  paying  rent,  and  trades- 

me.1  who  ventured  to  hold  dealings  with  those  against  By^anter  (bra-ban'ter),  11.  [<  Brabant  + -er1. 
whom  the  [Land]  League  had  pronounced  its  anathema;  Qne  Q'f  a cjass  of  mercenary 


uuucuicuL'j  uri^iuauy  impncu  uic  uigtvumcu  pmocpuimu  _ _ ,,  , . ~\ 

of  an  individual  by  an  entire  community;  as  transplanted  BrabailQOlllie  (bra-bon-son  ),n.  [i  ..\  Brabant.  J 

The  popular  patriotic  songof  the  Belgians  since 
1830,  when  they  threw  off  Dutch  rule.  The  words 
were  composed  by  a French  actor  named  J enneval,  then  at 
Brussels.  Each  verse  ends  with  a varied  refrain  relating 
to  the  substitution  of  the  tree  of  liberty  for  the  orange,  in 
allusion  to  the  sovereign  house  of  Orange,  then  ruling  the 
Netherlands. 


organized  persecution  called  a boycott.  . . 

boycotting  (boi'kot-ing),  ft.  [Verbal  n.  of  boy-  Bp.  An  abbreviation  of  ots/top 
cott,  ti.]  The  act  or  practice  of  subjecting  an  Br.  In  chem.,  the  symbol  of  bromine. 

obnoxious  person  or  company  to  the  organized  Brabanqon  (hra-hon-son  ),  ft.  [i  .,  man  ot  Bra-  ^.yar(j  ;1  f Milan.  See  brass 2. 
persecution  called  a boycott.  See  boycott,  v,  bant,  a province  ot  Belgium.]  Same  as  Bra-  Imace 1 (bras),  n . [<  ME.  brace, OF.  brace,  brase, 

1 brasse,  brache,  the  two  arms  extended,  an  arm- 

ful, a fathom,  pair,  F.  brasse  = Pr.  brassa  = 
Sp.  braza  = Pg.  braqa,  a fathom,  < L.  brachia, 
pi.  of  brackium,  bracchium,  arm,  prob.  < Gr.  ppa- 
X‘o>v,  arm ; cf.  Ir.  and  Gael,  brae  = W.  braich 
= Bret,  breach,  the  arm.  From  the  L.  singular 
bracchium  comes  OF.  bras,  braz,  F.  bras  = Sp. 
brazo  = Pg.  brago  = It.  braccio,  arm.  Hence 
bracelet  and  embrace .]  1.  A prop  or  support; 

specifically,  in  arcli.,  a piece  of  timber  placed 
near  and  across  the  angles  in  the  frame  of  a 
building  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  When  used 
to  support  a rafter  it  is  called  a strut. — 2. 
That  which  holds  two  or  more  things  firmly 
together;  a cincture  or  bandage. — 3.  A pair; 
a couple:  as,  a brace  of  ducks : used  of  persons 
only  with  a shade  of  contempt  or  colloquially. 

But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I so  minded, 

I here  could  pluck  his  highness’  frown  upon  you. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
Will  he  have  a brace , 

Or  but  one  partridge  ? 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  i.  1. 

The  two  muskets  I loaded  with  a brace  of  slugs  each. 

Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

A thick  strap  by  which  a carriage-body  is 


but  the  League  was  now  strong  enough  to  use  this  means 
as  an  instrument  of  extending  its  organization  and  filling 
its  coffers.  Shopkeepers  who  refused  to  join  and  subscribe 
received  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  deprived  of 
their  custom ; recalcitrant  farmers  found  themselves  with- 
out a market  for  their  crops  and  cattle. 

Annual  Register,  1880. 

boydekint,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bodkin 1. 
boyer  (boi'er),  n.  [Formerly  also  bowyer ; = F. 
boyer,  < Flem.  boeyer  = D.  boeijer,  a vessel  used 
to  lay  buoys,  < Flem.  boey  = D.  boci,  a buoy:  see  brabble  (brab'l),  v. 
buoy.]  A Flemish  sloop  with  a raised  work  or  ppr.  brabbling.  [< 
castle  at  each  end. 

boyeryt,  n.  [<  boy 1 + -ery.]  Boyhood.  North. 
boyhood  (boi'hud),  n.  [<  boy1  + -hood.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  a hoy  or  of  immature  age ; the 
time  of  life  during  which  one  is  a hoy. 

Look  at  him  in  his  boyhood.  Swift. 

Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth 
As  only  boyhood  can.  Hood,  Eugene  Aram. 

2.  Boyish  feeling ; light-heartedness, 


— 3.  Boys  collectively, 
boyish  (boi'ish),  a.  [<  boy1  + -isftl.]  Belong- 
ing to  a boy ; pertaining  to  boyhood ; in  a dis- 
paraging sense,  childish,  trifling,  puerile:  as, 
“a  boyish  odd  conceit,”  J.  Baillie. 

I ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 

Shale.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

=Syn.  Juvenile,  Puerile,  etc.  See  youthful. 

boyishly  (boi'ish-li),  adv.  In  a boyish  manner, 
boyishness  (boi'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  boyish. 

boyism  (boi'izm),  n.  [<  boy 1 + -ism.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  a hoy;  boyishness. 

The  boyism  of  the  brothers  . . . is  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. T.  Marion,  Notes  on  Milton’s  Smaller  Poems. 


Bee  Brabancon.] 

soldiers  and  bandits  from  the  old  duchy  of  Bra- 
bant, who  figured  in  the  Anglo-French  wars  of 
the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Brabantine  (bra-ban'tin),  a.  [<  Brabant  + 
-ine1.]  Pertaining  to  Brabant,  formerly  a 
duchy,  now  partly  comprised  in  the  provinces 
of  North  Brabant  and  Brabant,  belonging  re- 
spectively to  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 

" ‘ " ‘ , ; pret.  and  pp.  brabbled, 

D.  brabbelen,  confound, 
stammer.  Cf.  blabber 1 and  babble.]  To  wran- 
gle ; dispute  or  quarrel  noisily. 

He  held  me  with  brabbling  till  the  clock  strook,  and  then 
for  the  breach  of  a minute  he  refused  my  .money. 

Greens  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 
Melantius,  thou  art  welcome,  and  my  love 
Is  with  thee  still : but  this  is  not  a place 
To  brabble  in. — Calianax,  join  hands. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  i.  2. 

[Rare.]  ’brabble  (brab'l),  n.  [<  brabble,  t’.]  A broil ; 


a clamorous  contest;  a wrangle. 

This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  1. 

brabblement  (brab'l-ment),  n.  [<  brabble  + 
-ment.]  A clamorous  contest ; a hrabblo. 

brabbler  (brab'ler),  n.  [<  brabble,  v.,  + -er1. 
Cf.  D.  brabbelaar,  stammerer.]  A clamorous, 
noisy,  quarrelsome  fellow. 

We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  he  spent 
With  such  a brabbler.  Shak.,  ii.  John,  v.  2. 

brabbling  (braVling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  brab- 
ble, v.]  Clamorous;  wrangling;  quarrelsome; 
noisy. 

He  gave  notice  to  his  government  that  commerce  would 
have  no  security  in  Antwerp  “ in  those  brabbling  times.” 


Motley,  Butch  Republic,  II.  18. 
2.  Something  characteristic  of  a boy;  puenl-  brabbUnglyt  (brab'ling-li),  adv.  In  a hrab- 

1 ^ * ...  bling  manner. 

Neither  bitterly  nor 
brabblingly. 

Bp.  Jewell , Def.  of  Apol. 

[for  Ch.  of  Eng.,  p.  44. 

brae*  (bra'se),  n. 
pi.  [L. : see  breech, 
breeches.]  In  antiq., 
a garment  equiv- 
alent to  the  mod- 
em trousers.  It  was 
made  either  loose  or 
close-fitting,  and  its  use 
was  characteristic  of  the 
Gauls  and  of  Oriental 
peoples.  It  was  not  worn 
by  the  Greeks,  nor  by  the 
Romans  before  the  end  of 
the  republic.  After  the 
first  century  a.  D.,  how- 
ever, it  came  into  use 
among  the  Romans,  es- 
pecially in  the  military 
forces  stationed  in  in- 
clement climates  ; and 
toward  the  close  of  the 
empire  it  was  very  gen- 
erally adopted,  though  never  in  much  favor  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Also  improperly  spelled  braccae. 


A thousand  such  boyisins , which  Chaucer  rejected  as  be- 
low the  dignity  of  the  subject.  Dryden,  Preface  to  Fables. 

[Rare  in  both  uses.] 

Boyle’s  law.  See  law. 

boyn  (boin),  n.  [Sc.,  also  spelled  boin,  boyen, 
bowyne;  perhaps  < OF.  buion,  extended  form  of 
buic,  a vessel  for  water  or  wine,  > prob.  Sc. 
bowie,  q.  v.]  1.  A washing-tub.  Galt. — 2.  A 

flat,  broad-bottomed  vessel,  into  which  milk  is 
emptied  from  the  pail. 

Also  called  bine. 

boy-queller  (hoi'kweP'er),  n.  One  who  quells 
or  conquers  boys  ; one  who  is  able  to  cope  only 
with  boys.  [Rare.] 

Where  is  this  Hector? 

Come,  come,  tlion  boy-queller,  show  thy  face. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  5. 
boysbipt  (boi'ship),  n.  [<  boy1  + -ship.]  Boy- 
hood. Beaumont. 

boy’s-love  (boiz'luv),  n.  A name  of  the  south- 
ernwood, Artemisia  Abrotanum,  from  an  oint- 
ment made  with  its  ashes  used  by  young  men 
to  promote  the  growth  of  a heard, 
boy  s-play  (boiz'pla),  n.  Childish  amusement; 
anything  free  from  risk  or  severe  labor ; any- 


Bracae.—  Statue  of  Paris,  Vatican 
Museum. 


suspended  from  C-springs.  E.  H.  Knight. — 5. 
hi  printing,  a vertical  double-curved  line,  used 

to  connect  two  or  more  lines : thus,  |,  or 

two  or  more  staves  in  music. — 6.  A leather 
hand  placed  about  the  cords  of  a drum  and 
sliding  upon  them:  used  to  raise  or  lower  the 
tone  by  increasing  or  lessening  the  tension  of 
the  cords:  as,  “the  braces  of  the  war  drum,” 
Derham,  Phys.  Theol. — 7.  pi.  Straps  passing 
over  the  shoulders  to  sustain  the  trousers ; sus- 
penders.— 8.  A device  for  supporting  a weak 
hack,  curved  shoulders,  etc.— 9.  Naut.:  (a) 
One  of  the  ropes  fastened  to  the  yards  of  a 
ship,  one  to  each  yard-arm,  which,  reaching  to 
the  deck,  enable  the  yards  to  he  swung  about 
horizontally.  They  also  help  the  yards  to  sup- 
port the  strain  caused  by  the  wind  on  the  sails. 
(b)  pi.  Straps  of  brass  or  metal  castings  fas- 
tened on  the  stern-post,  to  receive  the  pintles 
by  which  the  rudder  is  hung. — 10.  A defense 
or  protection  for  the  arm ; specifically,  one 
used  in  archery.  Same  as  bracer,  2. 

“ It  hath  heen  a shiel 

’Twixt  me  and  death  ” : and  pointed  to  this  brace. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

Ilf.  State  of  defense. 

For  that  it  [Cyprus]  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace, 

But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 

That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

12.  The  state  of  being  braced ; tension;  tight- 
ness. 

The  laxness  of  the  tympanum  when  it  has  lost  its  brace 
or  tension.  Holder. 

13f.  An  arm  (of  the  sea). 

He  sclial  so  passe  the  wature,  thatys  cleped  the  brace  of 
Seint  George  [ML.  Brachium  S.  Georgii],  that  is  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  Maundeville,  p.  126. 

14.  A curved  instrument  of  iron  or  wood  for 
holding  and  turning  boring-tools,  etc. ; a bit- 
stock.  There  are  various  forms  of  braces,  the  most  com- 
mon being  the  carpenters’  brace,  bit-brace,  bit-stock,  or 
hand-brace,  which  is  a tool  for  turning  a boring-bit  or 
auger.  It  consists  of  a crank-formed  shaft,  with  a metal 
socket  called  the  pad  at  one  extremity,  and  on  the  other 
a swiveled  head  (or  cushion  or  shield ),  by  which  the  boring- 


l>race  651  brachiate 

worto  8ee*an0le'-brae^(b),iaiHl<imtimde^bit^tocL*le  h^Z^r^nh^thl^  al^e  Brachelytra  (bra-kel'i-trS),  n.  pi.  [NL„  < Sr. 

. ’ , ...  ...  box  key,  or  wrench,  with  long  levers  or  handles,  fpaXk,  short,  + (/.vrpov,  a sheath,  shard:  see 

15  A wooden  rod  with  spiked  used  in  turning  a boring-tool.  elytron.-]  In'  Latreille’s  system  if  classified 

ends  used  to  support  scenery  in  a brace-key  (bras'ke),  «.  In  mining,  a tiller  con-  tion,  a division  of  Coleoptera  including  the 
brlce^^^fe^ce^^WciT^eeT-  sistm?°f  tw0  iron  handles  screwed  together  in  rove-beetles,  or  StaphyUnidw,  which  have  the 
Geared  brace,  a boring-tool  the  bifor  opposite  ways,  so  as  to  chp  between  them  the  elytra  short,  not  nearly  covering  the  abdomen, 
drill  of  which  is  turned  by  a hand-crank  10(18  used  in  deep  borings.  When  the  handles  are  the  antennae  short,  not  clavate,  and  usually 
and  bevel-gear.— Principal  brace,  in  screwed  on  firmly  they  form  two  levers  for  turning  the  rods  two  anal  armenda^es  Smnp  nf 

building,  a brace  immediately  under  as  required,  the  top  length  of  rod  being  furnished  with  a ’ ® - ®ouie  ol  these  insects  are 

the  principal  rafters,  or  parallel  to  them,  swivel.  W.  Morgan , Manual  of  Mining  Tools,  p.  162. 
and  in  a state  of  compression.  It  serves  bracelet  (bras'let),  n.  [<  F.  bracelet,  dim.  of 
to  assist  the  principals Jn  supporting  the  OF.  bracel,  bracket,  an  armlet  or  defense  for  the 

arm,  < ML.  bra  chile,  < L.  bracchiale,  an  armlet,  < 


Hand -brace. 


roof-timbers.  Swift. — Ratcbet-brace,  a 
carpenters’  brace  in  which,  by  means  of 
a ratchet,  a reciprocating  motion  of  the 
handle  is  converted  into  a rotary  motion 
of  the  bit. — Wind-brace,  a diagonal  brace 
to  tie  the  rafters  of  a roof  together  and  pre- 
vent the  roof  from  racking.  In  the  best  examples  of 
medieval  roofs  the  wind-braces  are  arched,  and  run  from 
the  principal  rafters  to  the  purlins.  Encyc.  Brit.  = Syn.  3. 
Couple,  etc.  See  pair. 

brace1  (bras'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  braced,  ppr. 
bracing.  [<  ME.  bracen , brace,  embrace,  < OF. 
bracer , bracier , brasser,  < brace , embrace,  = Pr. 
brassar  = It.  bracciare,  brace  ; from  the  noun.] 
If.  To  clasp  or  grasp ; embrace ; hold  firmly. 
Swet  frende,  I fele  mortal  dethe  me  brace , 

Neuer  After  thys  comforth  to  purchace 
Off  surgery-crafte  ne  with  medicine, 

For  stuffed  I am  ful  of  uenyme. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1446. 
A sturdy  lance  in  his  right  hand  he  braced. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  xi.  76. 

2.  To  bind  or  tie  closely;  fit  or  secure  by  ties; 
bandage;  strap. 

The  women  of  China,  by  bracing  and  binding  them, 
from  their  infancy,  have  very  little  feet.  Locke. 

They  braced  my  aunt  against  a board, 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  My  Aunt. 

3.  To  string  or  bend  (a  bow)  by  putting  the 
eye  of  the  string  in  the  upper  nock  preparatory 
to  shooting. — 4.  To  make  tense;  strain  up;  in- 
crease the  tension,  tone,  or  vigor  of ; strength- 
en : used  both  literally  and  figuratively : as,  to 
brace  the  nerves. 

The  tympanum  is  not  capable  of  tension  that  way,  in 
such  a manner  as  a drum  is  braced. 

Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 
He  drank  — ’twas  needful  his  poor  nerves  to  brace. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 
Strong  affection  braced  the  feeble  mind  of  the  princess. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 
5.  To  fix  in  the  position  of  a brace ; hold  firm- 
ly in  place:  used  reflexively:  as,  to  brace  on&s 


known  as  cocktails,  from  the  way  they  have  of  cocking 
up  their  tails.  With  the  Staphylinidce  the  Pselaphidce 
are  sometimes  associated  under  Brachelytra.  These  are 
trimerous,  with  fixed  abdomen  and  no  anal  appendages. 
See  cut  under  rove-beetle.  Also  called  Brachy elytra. 


bracchium,  the  arm:  see  brace*-,  n.]  1.  An  or-  brachelytrous  (bra-kel'i-trus),  a.  [<  Brache - 


namental  band,  ring,  or  clasped  chain  for  the 


Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Bracelets. 

wrist,  now  worn  mostly  by  women.  Bracelets 
were  among  the  earliest  personal  ornaments,  and  are  seen 
in  rich  and  varied  forms  in  ancient  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
sculptures.  They  have  been  worn  almost  universally, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  by  both  savage 
and  civilized  peoples.  See  armlet,  armilla,  and  bangle 2. 

I decked  thee  also  with  ornaments,  and  I put  bracelets 
upon  thy  hands,  and  a chain  on  thy  neck.  Ezek.  xvi.  11. 

Both  his  hands  were  cut  off,  being  known  to  have  worn 
bracelets  of  gold  about  his  wrists.  Sir  J.  Hayward.. 

2.  Humorously,  a shackle  for  the  wrist;  a 
handcuff. 

There  he  shall  keep  close, 

Till  I provide  him  flies  and  food ; for  yet 
His  iron  bracelets  are  not  off. 

Fletcher  ( and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ii.  6. 

3.  A piece  of  armor,  whether  the  lower  part  of 
the  brassart  or  the  wrist-piece  of  the  gauntlet 
(which  see). 

Armed  with  back  and  breast,  head  piece  and  bracelets. 

Scott , Legend  of  Montrose,  ii. 


4.  hx  palmistry,  a mark  across  the  inside  of  the 
wrist,  single,  double,  or  triple. 

self  against  a post  or  a crowd. — 6.  To  furnish  brace-mold  (bras'mold),  n.  In  arch.,  a mold- 
with,  or  support  or  prop  by,  braces:  as,  to  brace  ing  formed  by  the  union  of  two  ogees,  and  in 
a building  or  a falling  wall. — 7.  JSTaut.,  to  swing  section  resembling  the  brace  used  in  printing, 
or  turn  around  (the  yards  of  a ship)  by  means  Sometimes  a small  head  is  inserted  between 
of  the  braces.  the  ogees. 

We  caught  the  southeast  trades,  and  ran  before  them  brace-pendant  (bras'pen//dant),  n.  Naut.,  a 
for  nearly  three  weeks,  without  so  much  as  altering  a sail  length  of  rope  or  chain  into  which  the  brace- 
or  bracing  a yard.  II.  H.  Dana,  Jr. , Before  the  Mast,  p.  53.  block  is  spliced. 

8.  In  writing  and  printing,  to  unite  or  connect  bracer  (br;i/ser),  n.  [_(.brace,v.,  -P-er1:  in  sense  , 
by  a brace,  as  two  or  more  lines,  staves  of  2,  < ME.  bracer,  brasere,  < OF.  bras,  the  arm:  see  braciuale 
music,  etc — To  brace  aback.  See  aback.— To  brace  brace1,  n.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  braces. 


about,  to  brace  (the  yards  of  a ship)  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion.—To  brace  fortht,  to  press  forth. 

The  prince  of  planetis  that  proudely  is  pight 
Sail  brace  furth  his  bemes  that  cure  belde  blithes. 

York  Plays , p.  123. 

To  brace  in  (naut.),  to  slack  the  lee  braces  and  haul  in 
the  weather  ones.— To  brace  sharp  (naut.),  to  cause  the 
yards  to  have  the  smallest  possible  angle  with  the  keel.— 
To  brace  up.  (a)  Naut.,  to  lay  the  yards  more  fore-and- 
aft,  so  that  the  ship  will  sail  closer  to  the  wind,  (b)  To 
increase  the  tension,  tone,  or  vigor  of : often  used  intran- 
sitively with  the  object  understood. 

Every  nerve  In  his  frame  was  braced  up  for  a spring. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  316. 

brace2t  (bras),  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  In  min- 
ing, the  flooring  around  the  mouth  of  a shaft. 
[Cornwall.] 

braced  (brast),  p.  a.  1 . In  her.,  interlaced  or 
linked  together : said  of  bearings  so  arranged. 
Also  brazed. — 2.  In 
entom.,  attached  by 
the  caudal  extremi- 
ty and  supported  in 
an  upright  or  ob- 
lique position  by  a 
silken  thread  cross- 
ing the  thorax,  and 
fastened  to  the  sup- 
porting surface:  said 
of  the  chrysalis  of  a butterfly.  Also 
called  girt  or  bound — Braced  inter- 
laced,  in  her.,  same  as  braced,  1. 

brace-drill  (bras'dril),  n.  A drill 
shaped  like  a carpenters’  brace,  tlrace-anu- 
used  for  boring  metals,  in  one  form  a feed-screw 
and  back-center,  the  latter  abutting  against  some  rigid 
body  or  part,  are  substituted  for  the  hand-plate  or  breast- 
plate. 


lytra  + -ous.]  Having  short  elytra;  specifical- 
ly, pertaining  to  the  Brachelytra.  Also  brachy - 
elytrous . 

brachetf,  n.  See  bratchet. 
brachia,  n.  Plural  of  brachium. 
brachial  (bra'ki-  or  brak'i-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
brachialis , braccliialis , < brachium  (prop,  brac- 
chium), arm:  see  braced,  n.]  I.  a.  1.  Belonging 
to  the  arm,  fore  leg,  wing,  pectoral  fin,  or  other 
fore  limb  of  a vertebrate ; especially,  belonging 
to  the  upper  part  of  such  member,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  brachia  of  the  Brachiopoda  or  of  other  ani- 
mals, as  the  wings  of  pteropods,  the  arms  of 
cephalopods,  the  rays  of  crinoids,  etc.— Bra- 
chial appendages,  a pair  of  organs 
characteristic  of  the  brachiopods, 
and  suggesting  the  name  of  the 
class  Brachiopoda;  they  are  prolon- 
gations of  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
lips  or  margins  of  the  mouth,  and  are 
therefore  also  called  labial  appen- 
dages.— Brachial  artery,  or  hu- 
meral artery,  the  principal  artery 
of  the  upper  arm;  the  continuation  of 
the  axillary  artery  from  its  exit  from 
the  axilla  to  its  division  into  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries,  which  in  man 
occurs  just  below  the  elbow. — Bra- 
chial plexus,  the  network  or  interlacing  of  the  anterior 
branches  of  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  spinal  nerves, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  fore  limb;  the  brachiplex. — 
Brachial  veins,  the  venae  comites,  or  companion  veins, 
of  the  brachial  artery,  which  unite  with  each  other  and 
with  the  basilic  vein  to  form  the  axillary  vein. 

II.  n.  1.  In  ichth.,  one  of  the  series  of  bones 
to  which  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  of  fishes 
are  attached. 

The  fourth  or  lowest  of  the  four  brachials  which  together 
may  represent  the  humerus,  and  to  which  the  fin-rays  are 
attached.  Mivart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  162 

2.  In  human  anat. : (a)  The  brachial  artery, 
(b)  In  the  Latin  form  brachialis  ( anticus ).  a 
muscle  of  the  front  of  the  upper  arm,  arising 
from  the  front  of  the  humerus  and  inserted  into 
the  ulna,  flexing  the  forearm.  Also  called 
anticobrachialis.  See  cut  under  muscle. — 3. 
One  of  the  joints  of  the  branches  of  a crinoid, 
between  the  radials  and  the  palmars ; one  of  the 
joints  of  the  third  order,  or  of  a division  of  the 
radials. 

(brak-i-a'le),  n.\  pi.  brachialia  (-li-a). 
[L.,  prop.  neut.  of  brachialis,  bracchialis : see 
brachial , bracelet.']  1.  In  crinoids,  same  as  bra- 
chial, 3. 


Brachial  Appendages 
of  Rhynchonella  ni- 
gricans. a,  adductor 
impressions;  t,  teeth. 


At  the  third  radiale,  the  series  bifurcates  into  two  series 
of  brachialia.  Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  500. 

2.  Eccles.,  a reliquary  in  the  shape  of  a hand 
and  forearm,  usually  held  erect  with  the  hand 
open  and  the  fingers  wearing  rings. — 3.  pi.  See 
extract. 

Besides  their  gloves,  our  bishops  wore,  on  occasions, 
a certain  kind  of  loose  sleeves,  called  brachialia,  which 
could  be  easily  drawn  over  the  alb  high  up  almost  to  the 
elbow,  and  thus  hinder  the  cuffs  of  that  vesture  and  its 
beautiful  apparels  from  being  splashed  when  the  bishop, 
on  Holy  Saturday,  baptized  the  new-born  infants  in  the 
font  which  he  had  just  hallowed. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  164. 


Three  Chevrons 
Braced. 


binds,  or  makes  firm ; a band  or  bandage. — 2. 

In  archery , a wrist-guard  worn  over  the  sleeve 
on  the  left  arm  as  a protection  against  the  fric- 
tion or  the  catching  of  the  bowstring,  it  is  com- 
monly of  leather,  but  sometimes  of  metal,  and  was  for- 
merly even  of  ivory,  and  frequently  a decorative  object. 

The  glove  is  sometimes  made  to  serve  as  a bracer.  See 
cut  under  bowman l. 

Upon  his  arm  he  bar  a gay  bracer, 

And  by  his  side  a swerd  and  a bokeler. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  111. 

A bracer  serueth  for  two  causes,  one  to  saue  his  arme 
from  the  strype  of  the  strynge,  and  his  doublet  from 
wearynge,  and  the  other  is,  that  the  strynge  glydynge 
sharpelye  and  quicklye  of  the  bracer,  may  make  the 
sharper  shoote.  Ascham,  Toxophilus. 

3 

a tonic,  V7 w # { 

morning.  [Colloq.]  pain,  < alyog,  pain.]  Neuralgia  in  the  arm. 

brace-stake  (btas'stak),  n.  A stake  competed  brachialia,  n.  Plural  of  brachiale. 
for  by  braces  of  dogs  instead  of  individuals,  as  brachialis  (brak-i-a'lis),  n.  [L.]  See  brachial, 
in  field-trials.  **■>  2 (6). 

bracht,  brachet  (brack  or  brak),  n.  [In  the  Brachiata  (brak-i-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
pron.  brack  also,  and  properly,  written  bratch  of  B.  brachiatus,  bracchiatus:  see  brachiate.] 
(see  bratch,  bratchet) ; < ME.  brache,  < OP.  An  order  of  crinoids,  the  brachiate  crinoids  or 
Iraclie,  P.  braque  = Pr.  brae  = Sp.  Pg.  braco  = crinoids  proper,  having  five  or  more  branching 

It.  bracco  (cf.  ML.  braccus,  bracco),  < OHG.  army. There  :ire  two  families,  Enerinida:  and  Crrmatu 

braccho,  MHQ-.  (1.  brache  = I),  brak  = Sw.  brack, 
a dog  that  hunts  by  the  scent ; origin  unknown. 

The  mod.  pron.  brak  follows  mod.  P.  braque, 
and  requires  the  spelling  *brack  (or,  as  F., 
braque).]  A hitch  of  the  hound  kind;  specifi- 
cally, a species  of  scenting  hound;  a pointer  or 
setter. 


That  which  braces  or  stimulates  the  nerves ; brachialgia  (brak-i-al'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bra- 
ionic  ; specifically,  a drink  taken  early  in  the  sbium,  bracchium,  arm,  + Or.  -ahyia,  < ulytiv,  feel 


A sow  pig  by  chance  sucked  a brack,  and  when  she  was 
grown  would  miraculously  hunt  all  manner  of  deer. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. 


lidee.  This  division  includes  all  the  living  crinoids,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  extinct  ones,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
Blastoidea  and  Cystoidea,  all  of  which  are  extinct.  Also 
called  Brachata. 

brachiate  (bra'ki-  or  brak'i-at),  a.  [<  L.  bra- 
chiatus, bracchiatus,  having  arms:  see  brachial.] 
I.  In  bot.,  having  widely  spreading  branches 
arranged  in  alternate  pairs,  or  decussate ; fur- 
nished with  brachia. — 2.  hxzool. : (a)  Having' 
brachia  of  any  kind ; brachiferous.  (b)  Specifi- 
cally, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Brachiata. 


brachiferous 

brachiferous  (bra-kif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  brachia, 
pi.  of  brachium,  bracchium,  arm,  + ferre  = E. 
bear L]  Bearing  brachia:  applied  to  the  sub- 
umbrellar  disk  of  Discophora  (which  see). — 
Braciiiferous  disk.  See  extract. 

In  most  of  the  Rhizostomidse,  not  only  do  the  edges  of 
the  lips  unite,  but  the  opposite  walls  of  the  hydranth  be- 
neath the  umbrella  are,  as  it  were,  pushed  in,  so  as  to  form 
four  chambers,  the  walls  of  which  unite,  become  perforated, 
and  thu?  give  rise  to  a sub-umbrellar  cavity,  with  a roof 
formed  by  the  umbrella,  and  a floor,  the  brachiferous  disk, 
suspended  by  four  pillars.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  125. 
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bracbyelytrous 


at  least  as  true  mollusks ; but  by  later  writers  they  have  brachycepbali  (brak-i-sef'a-li),  n.  pi.  [NL., 


been  separated  as  representing  (alone  or  with  Polyzoa) 
peculiar  branch  or  subkingdom  Molluscoidea,  and  approxi- 
mated to  or  associated  with  the  worms,  Vermes.  The  class 
is  generally  divided  into  two  subclasses  or  orders,  Arthro- 
pomata  or  Clistenterata,  and  Lyopomata  or  Tretenterata. 
The  families  of  the  inarticulate  or  lyopomatous  brachio- 


pl.  of  brachycephalus : see  brachycephalous .]  In 
ethnol.,  those  people  whose  cephalic  index 
(see  cephalic)  is  80  and  upward,  and  who  con- 
sequently have  short  skulls  or  are  brachyee- 
pods  are  the  Lingulidce,  Craniidw,  and  Discinidcp,  all  of  phalic. 

which  have  living  representatives.  The  families  of  the  brachycephalic  (brak  l-S6-tal_ik_or  -set  a-likj, 
articulate  or  arthropomatous  brachiopods  are  the  Terebra- 
tulidoe , Rhynchonellidce , Theciidce,  Spiriferidce,  Konincki - 


nidae,  Pentameridce , Strophomemdce,  Orthidce,  and  Pro- 
ductidce.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  nearly  4,000  hav- 
ing been  described ; they  are  mostly  extinct,  and  all  marine. 
They  flourished  especially  during  the  Silurian  period,  and 
some  Silurian  genera,  as  Lingula,  are  still  extant.  See  cut 
under  Lingutinse.  Many  of  the  species  are  known  as 
lampsliells.  See  the  supplement. 

n.  and  a.  See 


a.  [Asbrachycephal-ous  + -ic.)  Short-headed: 
applied,  in  ethnol.,  to  heads  whose  transversal 
diameter  is  80  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  antero- 
posterior diameter ; and  also  to  races  or  indi- 
viduals having  such  heads,  for  instance,  the 
Alpine  type  of  Europe,  and  the  Armenians: 
opposed  to  dolichocephalic.  This  type  is  some- 
times subdivided  into  two  or  three  subgroups. 
Also  brachycephalous,  brachykephalic,  brachy- 
keplialous. 

For  the  extremes  of  these  varieties  [of  cranial  form], 
Ketzius  proposed  the  names  of  brachy-kephalic  or  short- 
headed,  and  dolicho-kephalic  or  long-headed,  which  have 
come  into  general  use.  Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  427. 


Brachina  (bra-ki'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  brachium, 
bracchium,  arm,  4-  '-ina1.)  A supposed  larval 

stage  of  a starfish,  as  an  Aster  acanthion : a 

name  given,  like  Bipinnaria  and  Bracliiolaria,  brachiopode  (brak'i-o-pod), 
under  the  impression,  that  the  organism  was  a brachiopod. 

distinct  animal.  brachiopodous  (brak-i-op'6-dus),  a.  [As  Bra- 

Brachinidse  (bra-kin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bra-  chiopoda  + - ous .]  Belonging  to  the  class  Bra- 
chirms  + -idee.)  A family  of  adephagous  bee-  chiopoda.  Also  brachiopod. 
ties,  typified  by  the  genus  Brachium:  now  brachiplex  (brak'i-pleks),  n.  [<  L.  brachium, 

merged  in  Carabidce.  Also  Brachinida  and  bracchium,  arm,  + NL.  plexus.)  The  brachial  Brachycephalid®  (brak"i-se-fal'i-de),  n.  pi. 
Brachtmdes.  _/  plexus  of  nerves.  See  brachial  plexus,  under  [NL.,  < Brachyccphalus  + -idee.)  A family  of 

Brachimn®  (brak-i-ni  ne), n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bra-  brachial.  oxydact.yl  opisthoglossate  anurous  batrachians. 

chmus  + -nice.)  The  bombardier-beetles  as  a brachiplexal  (brak-i-plek'sal),  a.  [<  brachi-  Qjjnther 

subfamily  ol  Carabidce.  p(cx  + - al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  brachi-  Brachycephalina  (brak-i-sef-a-li'na),  n.  pi. 

Brachmus  (bra-la  nus),  n.  [NL.,  so  named  m plex  [NL.,  < Brachyccphalus  + -in«2.]  A 'super- 

reference  to  the  shortness  of  the  wing-cases;  brachistocephali  (bra-kis-to-sef 'a-li),  n.pl.  fLamil’  <ff  fzrogs,  including  the  families 

< Gr  /Wf,  short  ] A genus  of  adephagous  [NL.,  < Gr.  f)pdx«r to;,  superl.  of  ppaX vq,  short,  P,,rynisCidce  and  Brachycephalidw. 
beetles,  of  the  family  Caralndat,  sometimes  giv-  + KfPa?Jh  head.]  Those  persons  or  races  of  brachycephalism  (brak-i-sef'a-lizm),  n.  [< 
mg  naine  to  a family  Hi  actajd®.  They  are  men  who  are  brachistocephalic.  brachycephal-ic  + -ism.)  In  ethnol.,  the  quality, 

the  bombardier-beetles,  of  which  B.  crepitans  is  brachistocephalic  (bra-kisto-se-fal'ik  or  -set'-  stat*£  condition  of  being  brachycephalic. 
an  example  See  cut  under  bombardier-beetle,  a-lik),  a,  [As  bradnstocephah  + -«'.]  In  ethnol,  Also  brachykephalism,  brachycephaly. 
brachiocephalic  (brak"i-o-se-fal  ik  or  -sofa-  havingorpertammgto  aliead  whose  transverse  brachycephalous  (brak-i-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
lik),  a.  (<  L.  brachium,  bracchium  (Qv.  [)paXi-  diameter  is  85  per  cent  or  more  of  its  length  brachycerJhalus,  < Gr.  ppaXvK^alot, short-head- 
ov),  arm,  + Gr.  Kefahj , head,  + ic.)  In  anal  brachistochrone  (bra-kis  to-kron ),  n.  [Word  ed  < ghort  + head.]  Same  as 

of  or  pertaining  both  to  the  upper  arm  and  to  invented  by  John  Bernoulli  m 1694;  < Gr.  brachycephalic.  Also  written  brachykephalous. 


the  head:  as,  the  brachiocephalic  (innominate) 
artery  and  veins. 

Brachiolaria  (brak//i-o-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
brachiolum,  dim.  of  brachium,  bracchium,  arm, 
+ -aria.  Cf.  Brachina .]  The  larva  of  a star- 
fish : a name  given  by  Leuckart  under  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  it  was  a distinct  animal. 
See  Bipinnaria. 

Brachionichthyinse  (brak"i-6-nik-thi-i'ne),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Brachionichthys  + -4nce.\  In  Grill’s 


_ - , . . , brachycephalic.  Also  written  brachykephalous. 

fipaXiGTOC,  superl.  of  JipaXvq,  short,  + xpovoq,  xhe  prevailing  form  of  the  negro  head  is  dolichocepha- 
time:  see  chronic,  j liie  curve  upon  WmCD.  a lous;  that  of  civilized  races  is  mesocephalous  and  brachy- 
body  moves  in  the  least  possible  time  from  one  cephalous.  Pop.  Sd.  No.,  XIII.  500. 

given  point  to  another.  According  to  the  nature  of  BrachyceplialllS  (brak-i-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL. : 


the  forces  that  are  supposed  to  act  upon  the  body,  and 
the  constraints  to  whicli  it  may  be  subject,  the  brachisto- 
chrone takes  various  geometrical  forms,  mostly  spiral  or 
consisting  of  branches  united  by  cusps,  like  the  cycloid, 
which  is  the  brachistochrone  for  a body  moving  under  a 
constant  force  and  subject  to  no  condition  except  that  de- 
fining the  brachistochrone.  Until  recently  always  spelled 


see  brachycephalous.']  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Brachycephalidce.  By  recent  herpetolo- 


classification  of  fishes,  a subfamily  of  Antenna- ^rac^?tochr™e'.  n . , v , , 

riidee,  with  the  rostral  spine  or  tentacle  and  two  brachium  (hra  ki-^orhrak  i-um),  n.jpLbrachm 
robust  spines  developed,  the  second  dorsal  well 


A rotifer  of  the 


developed,  the  body  oblongoclaviform,  and  the 
pelvic  bones  short. 

brachionichthyine  (brak//i-o-nik'thi-in),  a.  and 
n.  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Brachionichthyince. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  Brachionich- 
thyince. 

Brachionichthys  (brak,/i-o-nik'this),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  fipaXiu v,  arm,  + iX6h(,  fish.]  A genus  of 
fishes  with  pediculate  pectorals,  typical  of  the 
subfamily  Brachionichthyince. 
brachionid  (bra-ki'o-nid),  n. 
family  Brachionidw. 

Brachionidse  (brak-i-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  < 

Brachionus  + -ides.)  A family  of  rotifers,  in- 
cluding the  genera  Brachionus,  Anurcea,  Notceus, 
and  Sacculus,  having  a broad  shield-shaped  lori- 
cate body  and  short  jointed  foot:  in  a wider 
sense  also  called  Brachioncea. 

Brachionus  (bra-ki'o-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ftpa- 
Xiuv,  arm,  shoulder:  see  brachium .]  A genus 
of  rotifers,  typical  of  the  family  Brachionidce  or 
Brachioncea.  B.  urceolaris  is  an  example.  See 
cut  under  trochal. 

brachiopod,  brachiopode  (brak'i-o-pod,  -pod), 
n.  and  a.  I.  n.  One  of  the  Brachiopoda. 

In  most  Brachiopods,  the  oral  area  is  narrowed  to  a 
mere  groove,  and  is  produced  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  ^ee  PPJlllurat '' 
into  a long  spirally-coiled  arm,  fringed  with  tentacles;  Jjr&Cillllcillt,  **-• 
whence  the  name  of  Brachiopoda,  applied  to  the  group.  brachy-.  [NL, 
Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  397.  * 

Age  of  brachiopods,  the  Silurian  period. 

★ II.  a.  Same  as  brachiopodous . 

Brachiopoda  (brak-i-op'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  ^Paxton*,  arm,  + rcovg  (nod-)  = E.  foot.]  A 
class  of  mollusk-like  animals  distinguished  by 
the  development  of  two 
labial  (generally  called 
brachial)  appendages,  di- 
verging from  either  side 
of  the  mouth.  The  animal  is 
invested  in  a mantle  which  ex- 
tends laterally  and  forward,  is 
highly  vascular,  and  secretes  a 
shell  composed  of  dorsal  and 
ventral  valves  opening  aborally ; 
it  is  without  foot  or  branchiie, 
respiration  being  effected  by  the 
branchial  mantle.  By  the  old- 
er naturalists  the  species  were  ^ typical  Brachiopod  ( Tere • 
regarded  as  bivalve  shells,  or  bratuia  vitrea). 


(-a).  [L.,  prop,  bracchium,  the  arm,  > ult.  E. 

b face\  n.,  q.  v.]  1.  The  upper  arm,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow,  coinciding  in  extent 
with  the  humerus;  the  arm  proper,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  antebrachium  or  forearm. — 2. 
The  humerus.  [Bare.] — 3.  An  arm-like  process 
of  the  brain.  See  phrases  below. — 4.  An  arm- 
like  part  of  a body.  Specifically — (a)  In  crinoids, 
one  of  the  rays  or  arms  given  off  from  the  calyx,  and  to 
which  the  pinnulse  may  be  attached.  See  cut  under  Cri- 
noidea.  (f>)  In  cephalopods,  one  of  the  long  arms  or  ten- 
tacles which  hear,  in  the  Acetabulifera,  the  rows  of  suckers. 


Brazilian  Toad  ( Bra chy ceph a l us  ephippitim). 

gists  it  is  referred  to  the  family  Engystomidce  (in  an  en- 
larged sense)  or  Phryniscidce.  B.  ephippium  is  a small 
bright-yellow  Brazilian  toad,  with  a bony  plate  saddled  on 
the  backbone,  but  embedded  in  the  skin. 


See  cut  under  Dibramhiata.  (c)  One  of  the  subumbrellar  hrachvcebhalv  (brak-i-sef'a-li),  'll.  [<  brachy- 

imAn  III  llT*.,  olll  f OTTlll  D ,1 1C  1.-  C\  f O ,1  1 Q _ . . * , 1 , , - 


tentacular  processes  upon  the  brachiferous  disk  of  a dis- 
cophorous  hydrozoan.  See  cut  under  Discophora. 

The  long  tentacles  which  terminate  each  brachium  [of 
Cephea ] are  blue.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  127,  note. 

5.  In  bot.,  au  arm-like  process  or  appendage: 
applied  by  Bentham  to  the  projecting  processes 
at  the  summit  of  the  column  in  some  orchids. 
—Brachia  conjunctiva,  two  rounded  white  tracts  in  the 
brain  passing  forward,  one,  the  brachium  conjunctivum  an- 
terius,  from  the  nates,  and  the  other,  the  brachium  conjunc- 
tivum  posterius,  from  the  testis,  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
mesencephalon.  Also  called  brachia  corporum  quadri- 
geminorum , brachia  o.f  the  optic  lobes. — Brachia  COU- 
junctoria  or  copulativa,  the  superior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum.—  Brachia  of  the  optic  lobes.  See  brachia 
conjunctiva.—  Brachium  pontis,  the  middle  peduncle  of 
the  cerebellum,  a median  mass  of  fibrous  nerve-tissue 
connecting  the  pons  Varolii  with  the  cerebellum,  over- 
hung and  concealed  by  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 
See  pontibrachium. 

Same  as  Brahman. 

. _ brachy-,  < Gr.*  [ipaXrc,  short.] 

An  element  in  some  words  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  short. 

brachycatalectic  (brak-i-kat-a-lek'tik),  a.  and 

[<  L.  brachycatalecticum,  prop,  brachycata- 


cephal-ic~+  -i /.]  Same  as  brachycephalism. 

Brachycera  (bra-kis'e-rii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  brachycerus,  lit.  short-bomed:  see  bra- 
chycerous .]  A suborder  of  Diptera,  including 
those  dipterous  or  two-winged  flies  which  have 
short  antennee,  apparently  not  more  than  three- 
jointed,  one-  or  two-jointed  palpi,  and  larva 
developed  from  the  egg.  They  are  aquatic  or  ter- 
restrial, feeding  on  vegetable  or  animal  food,  or  parasitic, 
the  perfect  insect  feeding  on  the  juices  of  plants  or  ani- 
mals. The  great  majority  of  dipterous  insects,  including 
all  the  ordinary  flies,  belong  to  this  suborder.  The  fam- 
ilies are  variously  grouped ; by  some  they  are  classed  as 
Dichcetce,  Tetrachcetce,  and  llexachcetce,  according  to  the 
number  of  pieces  composing  the  proboscis.  Another  di- 
vision is  into  two  tribes,  Mvscaria  and  Tanystomata. 

brachycerous  (bra-kis'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  bra- 
chycerus, lit.  short-horned,  < Gr.  /3paXv q,  short,  + 
Ktpac,  horn.]  In  entom.,  having  short  antennee ; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Brachycera. 

brachydiagonal  (brakri-di-ag'p-nal),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Gr.  fipaxi>q,  short,  + diagonal .]  I.  a.  Short 
and  diagonal : as,  the  brachydiagonal  axis,  the 
shorter  lateral  axis  in  an  orthorhombic  crystal. 
II.  n.  The  shorter  of  the  diagonals  in  a 


n.  _ „ ... 

ledum  (so.  metrum,  meter),  < Gr.  f3 paXvm.Taky-  , , . . 

srov  (se.  ptrpov,  meter),  < BpaXk,  short  + W-  brach ydfm3itic  (brak"i-do-mat'ik),  a.  [<  bra- 

short,  +■  ocjfia  (oo/tar-),  a house,  chamber.]  In 


dipody:  as,  a brachycatalectic  verse  or  line.  This 
term  is  properly  applied  only  to  lines  measured  by  dipo- 
dies,  such  as  trochaics  and  iambics.  The  ordinary  Eng- 
lish heroic  line,  as,  for  example, 

Of  man’s  first  dis  | Obedience  and  | the  fruit, 
is  an  iambic  trimeter  brachycatalectic,  as  contrasted  with 
the  corresponding  acatalectic  trimeter,  as, 

Se6  how  h6  lies  | St  random,  care  | lOssly  diffus’d. 

II.  n.  A verse  wanting  the  last  foot  of  the  brachyelytrous  (brak-i-el'i-trus),  a. 
last  dipody.  brachelytrous. 


crystal.,  a name  given  to  planes  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic system  which  are  parallel  to  the  shorter 
lateral  (or  brachydiagonal)  axis  while  inter- 
secting the  other  two  axes.  See  dome1,  5. 

Brachyelytra  (brak-i-el'i-tra),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Brachelytra. 

Same  as 


brachygrapher 

brachygrapher  (bra-kig'ra-fer),  n.  [<  bra- 
chygraphy  + -er1.]  A writer  in  shorthand;  a 
stenographer. 
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In  the  topaz  crystal  the  brachyprism  and  the  pyramid 
are  the  predominant  elements,  associated  with  the  prism. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  360. 


He  asked  the  brachygrapher  whether  he  wrote  the  notes  BnichypteraciaS  (bra-kip-te-ra'si-as),  n.  [NL., 
11  ‘ **'"’•  • » i.  8.  < brachypterus  (see  brachypter  ' 


of  that  sermon.  Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

brachygraphy  (bra-kig'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  brachy- 
graphie , < Gr.  flpaxk,  short,  + -ypatyia,  < ypd<f>eiv, 
write.  ] The  art  or  practice  of  writing  in  short- 
hand; stenography. 

And  he  is  to  take  the  whole  dances  from  the  foot  by 
brachygraphy,  and  so  make  a memorial,  if  not  a map  of 
the  business.  B.  Jonson , Pan’s  Anniversary. 

What  have  we  here  — the  Art  of  Brachigraphy  ? 

Marston  and  Barksted,  Insatiate  Countess,  v. 

brachykephalic,  brachykephalous,  etc.  See 
brachycephalic,  brachycephalous,  etc. 

brachylogy  (bra-kil'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  brachylogie, 
< Gr.  flpaxvloyia,  brevity  in  speech  or  writing,  < 
Ppaxvhoyoc,  short  in  speech,  < (Ipaxvc,  short,  + 
Myeiy,  speak.]  In  rhet.  and  gram.,  brevity  of 
diction;  a concise  or  abridged  form  of  expres- 
sion ; especially,  non-repetition  or  omission  of 
a word  when  its  repetition  or  use  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  grammatical  construc- 
as, 


(see  brachypterous)  + ( Cor)acias  : 
see  Coracias .]  A remarkable  genus  of  Mada- 
gascan picarian  birds,  of  the  family  Coraciidw. 
The  type  is  II.  leptosoma.  Lafresnaye,  1834. 
Brachypteraciinae  (bra-kip-te-ra-si-i'ne),  n.pl. 


Brachyurus 

of  brachycerous  dipterous  insects,  character- 
ized by  the  short  proboscis.  It  is  composed  of 
such  families  as  the  Leptidw,  Thcrevidce,  Doli- 
chopodidw,  and  Syrphidw. 
brachystomatous,  brachystomous  (brak-i- 
sto'ma-tus,  bra-kis'to-mus),  a.  [As  Brachy- 
stomata, Brachystoma , + -ous.]  Having  a small 
or  short  mouth,  beak,  or  proboscis ; specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Brachystomata. 


rollers,  a peculiar  Madagascan  subfamily  of 
birds,  of  the  family  Coraciidw,  represented  by 
the  genera  Brachypteracias,  Atelornis,  and 
Geobiastes. 

Brachypteras  (bra-kip 'te -re),  n.pl.  [NL., 
fem.  pi.  of  brachypterus : see  brachypterous. ] 1. 
In  Cuvier’s  system  of  classification,  a division  of 
Palmipedes,  embracing  diving-birds,  as  grebes, 
loons,  auks,  and  penguins. — 2.  In  Sundevall’s 
system  of  classification,  the  fourth  phalanx  of 
the  cohort  Cichlomorphce,  embracing  three  fami- 
lies of  the  short-winged,  long-tailed  wren-war- 
blers  of  the  Australian,  Indian,  and  Ethiopian 
regions. 

tion:  as,  I do' not  think  so  now,  but  I have  Brachypteri  (bra-kip'te-ri),  n.pl.  [NL.,  masc. 
(thought  so);  this  is  as  good  (as)  or  better  than  pi-  .of  brachypterus : see  brachypterous.']  In 


[NL Brachypteracias  + -inw.]  The  ground-  BracbWrrf  Th™ki  Tsr'sti  « ^ tot  rr 
rollers,  a peculiar  Madagascan  subfaLlv  of  BracbytarSl  (brak-i-tar  si),  n.pl  [NL.,  < Gr. 


represented  by 
».  [NL.,  < Gr. 


that. 

Brachymeridse  (brak-i-mer'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Brachymerus,  2,  + -idw.]  A family  of  batra- 
chians,  named  from  the  genus  Brachymerus. 
Gunther. 

Brachymerus  (brak-i-me'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fipaxbq,  short,  + pypftc,  a thigh.]  1.  In  entom. : 
(a)  A genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  named  by 
Dejean  in  1834.  ( b ) A genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects. — 2.  In  herpet.,  the  typical  genus  of 

Brachymeridw.  Smith,  1849. — 3.  A ge ~c 

brachiopods,  of  the  family  Pentameridw. 

Shaler,  1865. 

brachymetropia  (brakri-me-tro'pi-a),  n. 
f,Gr.  flpax i>(,  short,  + perpov,  measure, 

(<j>r-),  eye,  sight.]  Same  as  myopia. 

brachymetropic  (brak'i-me-trop'ik),  a.  Same 
as  myopic. 

brachymetropy  (brak-i-met'ro-pi),  n.  See  bra- 
chymetropia. 

brachyodont  (brak'i-o-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  (Ipaxb c, 


ornith.,  a group  of  short-winged  diving-birds, 
as  the  auks,  loons,  and  grebes;  the  Urinatores 
or  Pygopodes  of  some  authors, 
brachypterous  (bra-kip'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
brachypterus  (>  F.  brachyptere),  < Gr.  fipaxv- 
nrepog,  short-winged,  < (ipaxvc,  short,  + ttt ep6v,  a 
wing,  feather,  = E.  feather.]  In  ornith.,  having 
short  wings;  brevipennate.  Specifically  applied  to 
those  water-birds,  as  the  Brachypteri  or  Brachypterce, 
whose  wings  when  folded  do  not  reach  to  the  root  of  the 
tail. 

genus  of  Brachypus  (brak'i-pus),  n.  [NL.  (pi.  brachy- 
N.  S.  podes),  < Gr.  (3paxvc,  short,  + irotf  (irorf-)  = E. 
foot.]  1.  In  herpet.,  a genus  of  lizards.  Fitz- 
inger,  1826. — 2.  In  conch.,  a genus  of  gastro- 
pods.— 3.  In  entom..:  (a)  A genus  of  beetles. 
Schonherr,  1826.  (6)  A genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family  Dolichopodidw.  Meigen, 
1824. — 4.  In  ornith.:  (a)  A genus  of  swifts. 
Meyer,  1815.  See  Apus,  Micropus,  and  Cypselus. 
(6)  A genus  of  thrushes  and  other  birds,  of  the 
subfamily  Brachypodinw.  Swainson,  1824. 


[NL., 

+ l>ip 


Cervidw:  distinguished  from  hypsodont. 
extract. 


See 


short,  + odovc  (odovT-)  = E.  tooth.]  Having  a brachypyramid  "(brak-i-pir'a-mid), [<  Gr. 
short  or  low  crown : applied  to  the  teeth  of  the  flpaxv f,  short,  + rrvpauic,  pyramid.]  In  crystal., 

a pyramid  in  an  orthorhombic  crystal  lying  be- 
tween the  zone  of  unit  pyramids  and  the  brachy- 
domes. 

Brachyrhamphus  (brak-i-ram'fus),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  (ipaxvc,  short,  + papipo c,  bill,  snout.]  A 
genus  of  brachypterous  brachyurous  tridactyl 
palmiped  birds,  of  the  family  Alcidw,  the  mur- 
relets,  several  species  of  which  inhabit  the  Pa- 
cific coasts  of  Asia  and  America.  B.  Httlitri  and 
B.  hypoletteus,  the  latter  inhabiting  lower  California,  are 
the  leading  species.  They  are  small,  slender-billed  murres, 
related  to  the  species  of  Uria,  or  guillemots.  B.  man no- 
ratus  is  the  marbled  murrelet.  Also  Brachyramphus. 


The  true  molars  of  the  Cervidse  are  brachyodont,  and 
those  of  the  Bovldse  hypsodont ; i.  e.,  the  teeth  of  the 
former  have  comparatively  short  crowns,  which  . . . take 
their  place  at  once  with  the  neck  ...  on  a level  with  or 
a little  above  the  alveolar  border. 

W.  H.  Flower,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  431. 

Brachyoura,  brachyoural,  brachyouran,  etc. 

See  Brachyura,  etc. 

brachypinacoid  (brak-i-pin'a-koid),  n.  [<  Gr. 

Ppaxvc,  short,  + pinacoid.]  In  crystal.,  a plane 

in  the  orthorhombic  system  which  is  parallel  

to  the  vertical  and  shorter  lateral  (braehydiag-  Bractiyrhynchin*  (brakri-ring-kl'iie), 
onal)  axes.  r'TT  - • 

brachypleural  (brak-i-plo'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  (3 paxvc, 
short,  + NL.  pleura  4-  -at.]  Literally,  having 
short  pleura  : specifically  said  of  trilobites  all  of 
whose  anterior  pleura  are  of  the  same  relative 
length  in  the  adult:  opposed  to  macropleural. 


(ipaxvc,  short,  + raperos,  the  flat  of  the  foot, 
mod.  tarsus:  see  tarsus.]  A division  of  the 
order  Prosimiw  or  lemuroids, 
the  lemurs  proper. 

Brachyteles  (bra-kit'e-lez), 

(3paxvg,  short,  + rc/lof,  end,  with  ref.  to  A teles, 
q.  v.]  A genus  of  South  American  spider-mon- 
keys,  having  a thumb,  though  a short  one : sep- 
arated by  Spix  from  A teles:  synonymous  with 
Eriodes  (which  see). 

brachytypous  (bra-kit'i-pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  (ipaxk, 
short,  + Turn;,  form,  type.]  In  mineral.,  of  a 
short  form. 

Brachyura  (brak-i-u'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  less  cor- 
rectly Brachyoura;  neuf.  pi.  of  brachyurus,  short- 
tailed: see  brachyurous .]  1.  A group  of  short- 

tailed stalk-eyed 
decapodous  crus- 
taceans, such  as 
ordinary  crabs: 
opposed  to  Mac- 
rura  (which  see). 

The  short  and  small 
tail,  or  abdomen,  is 
closely  folded  under 
the  cephalothorax, 
forming  the  apron. 

The  Brachyura  are 
sometimes  artificial- 
ly divided  into  four 
groups,  Oxystomata, 

Oxyrhyncha.,  Cyclo- 
metojpa,  and  Cata- 
metopa ; now  more 
frequently  into 
about  16  families, 
without  superfanii- 
ly  grouping. 

2.  In  mammal., 
a group  of  short- 
tailed  bats,  the 
same  as  Embal- 
lonuridce  (which 
see). 

Also  Brachy- 
oura. 

brachyural 

(brak-i-u'ral),  a. 

[As  brachyur-ous 
-al.]  Short- 


Carapace  of  Shore-crab  ( Carcinus  tnae- 
itas),  a typical  brachyuran,  showing  the 
parts  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces. 
Upper  figure  (dorsal)  : /,  rostrum ; o,  orbit ; 
cs,  cervical  groove  ; g\,  epigastric  lobe  ; 
S'1,  protogastric ; mesogastric ; s4,  hy- 
pogastric ; go,  urogastric ; c,  d,  anterior 
and  posterior  cardiac  lobes;  h,  hepatic 
lobe ; 61,  b 2,  63,  epibranchial,  mesobran- 
chial,  and  metabranchial  lobes. 

Lower  figure  (ventral):  a,  rostral  sep- 
tum ; 6,  antennary  sternum,  or  epistoma ; 
c,  suture  between  a and  b ; d,  supraciliary 
lobe  ; e,  internal  suborbital  lobe ; f,  anten- 
na ; g,  articular  cavity  for  ophthalmite  ; h, 
same  for  the  antennule ; o,  orbit ; sh,  sub- 
hepatic  region ; ep,  anterior  pleural  region. 

tailed : applied 

to  a section  of  the  Crustacea,  as  the  crabs,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  macrurous  or  long- 
tailed  crustaceans,  as  the  lobsters.  Also  spelled 
'ne)  l brachyoural. 

[NL.,"< Bfachyrhynchus,  1,  + -inw.]  Asubfamfiy  ^jachyuran (brak-i-u  ran), n.  [As brachyur-ous 
of  heteropterous  insects,  of  the  family  Aradidw,  u (}rac2uourln^  k™1*' 

typified  by  the  genus  Brachyrhynchus.  They  have  lVo  aL ^ l ^ - \ r/  att  t>  -i 

a very  short  rostrum  (whence  the  name),  thickened  mar-  kr&ChyUTG  (biak^i-ur),  n.  ^ [<  NL.  Brachyurus  : 


brachyurous  crustaceans. 


gins  of  the  posterior  segments  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
elytra  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  abdominal  disk. 
Also  Brachyrhynchina. 


The  Swedish  Paradoxides,  like  those  of  the  typical  Me-  BrachyrhynchllS  (brak-i-ring'kus),  n.  rNL., 

determirfed,'  ^ S°  *“  aS  +Jtbyx°!>  a ^ 1 -1.- 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,' 3d  ser.,  XXXIII.  475.  en^m'i  the  typical  geuus  of  BrachyrhyncJu- 
/v.  i • /-  \ 7 pxtt  ^ Laporte , 1833. — 2.  A genus  of  reptiles. 

Brachypodes  (bra-kip'o-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < mtzinger,  1843. 

Gr.  /3paXvc,  short,  + nout  (nod-)  = E .foot.]  In  brachystochrone, 

Sundcvall^s^  class:  fieation^  of  birds,  the  sixth  original  and  until  recently  the  usual,  spelling 


of  brachistochrone. 

Brachystola  (bra-kis'to-la),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
(ipaxvc,  short,  + croh j,  a'robe,  stole : see  stole2.] 
A genus  of  orthopterous  insects,  of  the  family 


phalanx  of  the  cohort  Cichlomorphw,  including 
8 families  of  dentirostral  oscine  Passeres,  such 
as  the  waxwings,  orioles,  swallow-flycatchers, 
caterpillar-catchers,  and  drongo-shrikes. 

Brachypodinae  (brak’ri-po-di'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Brachypus  (- pod -),  4 (d),  + -inw.]  A sub- 
family of  the  family  Meruliace  (Swainson),  com- 
prising short-legged  thrushes  now  known  as 
Pycnonotidw,  and  various  other  birds.  [Not  in 
use.] 

brachypodine  (bra-kip'o-din),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Short-footed,  as  a thrush ; specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Brachypodinw. 

II.  n.  A bird  of  the  subfamily  Brachypodinw. 

brachypodous  (bra-kip'o-dus),  a.  [As  Brachy 
pod-es  + -ous.]  1.  In  hot.,  having  a short  foot 
or  stalk. — 2.  In  zool.,  short-footed.  See  Bra- 
chypus, Brachypodes. 

brachyprism  (hrak'i-prizm),  ».  [<Gr.  fipaxk, 

short,  + rpitnia,  a prism.]  In  crystal.,  a prism  Brachystoma,  Brachystomata  (bra-kis'to-ma, 
ot  an  orthorhombic  crystal  lying  between  the  brak-i-sto'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  (ipaxvc, 
unit  prism  and  the  brachypinacoid.  short,  + aropa,  pi.  aroaura,  mouth.]  A division 


nee  brachyurous.]  1.  A South  American  mon- 
key of  the  genus  Brachyurus,  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  Spix. — 2.  An  ant-thrush  or  breve  of 
the  genus  Pitta  (or  Brachyurus). — 3.  A crab  or 
other  brachyurous  crustacean. 

Brachyuridss  (brak-i-u'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Brachyurus,  2,  + -idw.]  Same  as  Pittidw. 
t - ,,  , j.  [Not  in  use.] 

brachyurous  (brak-i-u'rus),  « [<  NL.  brachy- 

urnsy  short-tailed,  < Gr.  ftpaxbg,  short,  4-  ovpdf 
tail.]  1.  Short-tailed;  having  a short  tail. 


Lubber  Grasshopper  ( Brac7iystola  magna). 

(One  half  natural  size.) 

Acridiidw.  It.  magna  is  a large  clumsy  locust,  common 
on  the  western  plains  or  North  America,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  lubber  grasshopper. 


The  prevalence  of  Macrurous  before  Brachyurous  Po- 
dophthalmia  is,  apparently,  a fair  piece  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  progressive  modification  in  the  same  order  of 
Crustacea.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  223. 

2.  Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Brachy- 
ura. 

Also  brachyourous. 

Brachyurus  (brak-i-u'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
( Ipaxvc , short,  + ovpa,  tail.]  1.  A genus  of 
South  American  monkeys,  of  the  family  Cebidw 
and  subfamily  Pitheciinm,  containing  the  oua- 
karis  or  short-tailed  sakis,  of  which  there  are 
three  species,  B.  calvus,  B.  rubicundus,  B. 
melancephalus.  The  genus  was  proposed  by 
Spix  in  1823;  it  is  also  called  Ouakaria. — 2.  A 
genus  of  birds,  the  leading  one  of  the  family 
Pittidw  (or  Brachyuridw) ; the  breves  or  old- 
world  ant-thrushes.  In  this  sense  the  word  was 
introduced  by  Thunberg  in  1821 ; it  was  revived  by  Bona- 
parte  in  1850,  and  then  used  by  Elliot  in  his  monocrraDh 
of  the  Pxttxdoe ; but  it  is  now  disused. 


bracing 

bracing  (bra'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  brace 1,  ».] 

1.  The  act  of  one  that  braces,  or  the  state  of 
being  braced. 

The  moral  sinew  of  the  English,  indeed,  must  have  been 
strong  when  it  admitted  of  such  stringent  bracing. 

Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

2.  In  engin.,  a system  of  braces:  as,  the  bra- 
cing of  a truss. 

bracing  (bra'sing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  brace1,  «.] 
Having  the  quality  of  giving  strength  or  tone ; 
invigorating : as,  a bracing  air. 

To  read  him  [Dryden]  is  as  bracing  as  a northwest  wind. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  79. 

brack1!  (brak),  n.  [Not  found  in  correspond- 
ing form  and  sense  in  ME.  or  AS.  (though  agree- 
ing in  form  with  the  closely  related  early  ME. 
brae,  < AS.  gebr/ec,  gebrec  = OS.  gibrak  = MLG. 
brak  = OHG.  gabreh,  MHG.  gebrech  = Icel.  brak 
= Sw.  brak  = Dan.  brag,  a loud  noise);  cf. 
MLG.  brak,  neut.,  rarely  masc.,  equiv.  to  brake, 
fern.,  a break,  breach,  defect,  trespass,  = MD. 
braecke,  D.  braak,  fern.,  breach,  breaking,  bur- 
glary, = OHG.  bracha,  MHG.  brachc,  fem., 
breaking  (of  ground  after  harvest:  see  braked). 
The  word,  in  E.,  is  practically  another  form  of 
breck  (q.  v.),  which,  with  the  equiv.  brake1, 
breelfi,  and  break,  n.,  is  practically  a var.  of 
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2.  A gas-pipe  with  a burner,  and  often  a sup- 
port for  a shade  or  globe,  projecting  from  a 
wall  or  pillar.  Such  brackets  are  commonly  provided 

with  one  or  more  joints,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  ^ 4 

light  may  be  changed,  and  that  the  bracket  may  be  folded  BraCOIlidiB  (bra-kon'i-de),  n.  pi. 


brad 

Bracon  (brak'on),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  ich- 
neumon-flies, giving  name  to  the  family  Braco- 
nidee.  B.  impostor  and  B.  charus 
(Biley)  are  examples. 


in  a small  space  when  not  in  use. 

3.  In  gun.,  the  cheek  of  a mortar-carriage,  made 
of  strong  planking. — 4.  One  of  two  marks  [ ], 
formerly  called  crotchets,  used  to  inclose  a note, 
reference,  explanation,  or  the  like,  and  thus  sep- 
arate it  from  the  context ; sometimes,  also,  one 
of  a pair  of  braces  | j similarly  used,  or  a sin- 
gle brace  | used  to  couple  two  or  more  lines 
or  names.  Hence  — 5.  The  position  of  being 


[NL.,  < Bracon  + -idee.]  A family 
of  pupivorous  hymenopterous  in- 
sects, otherwise  known  as  Ichneu- 
moncs  adsciti,  distinguished  from 
the  true  ichneumon-flies  by  having 
only  one  recurrent  nerve  in  the  fore 
wing  instead  of  two.  The  larva;  most- 
ly  infest  fly  larvae  and  the  larvae  of  bee- 
tles living  in  wood.  The  genera  are  nu- 
merous. Also  Braconides,  Braconites. 


classed  or  bracketed  with  another  or  others,  braconni&re  (brn-kon-iar'),  n.  [F., 


Specifically,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  from  1779  to 
1834,  one  of  a number  of  classes  into  which  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  were  divided  according  to  their  ex- 
cellence at  the  first  three  days’  examinations.  The  class- 
list  was  called  the  brackets , and  the  last  day’s  examination 
the  examination  of  the  brackets. 

A candidate  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  bracket  might 
challenge  any  other  candidate  he  pleased  to  a fresh  ex- 
amination. 

J.  W.  L.  Glaisher , Proc.  Lond.  Math.  Soc.,  xviii.  12. 
6f.  A name  given  to  a head-dress  of  the  four- 
„ _ ..  teenth  century. — 7.  In 

- N , '7  , 7 - j , * 7 *over  the  mouth  of  a shaft. 

breach  (q.  v.),  break  and  breach  being  the  usual  bracketi  (brak'et),  t.  [<  bracket},  n.]  1.  To 
representatives,  innoun  form,  of  the  ong.  verb,  with  or  support  by  a bracket  or  brack- 

AS.  brecan , E.  break,  etc.:  see  break,  breck, 

breach.']  1 . A break  or  opening  in  anything ; a 
breach;  a rent.  [Still  in  dialectal  use.] 

The  last  hour  of  his  promise  now  run  out, 

And  he  break?  Some  brack's  in  the  frame  of  nature 
That  forcetli  his  breach. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Ambois,  iv.  1. 

There  warn’t  a brack  in  his  silk  stockin’s. 


ets ; in  writing  and  printing,  to  place  within 
brackets. — 2.  To  place  on  or  within  the  same 
bracket  or  brackets ; join  or  mention  together 
as  coequal  or  correlative ; connect  by  or  as  if  by 
a printers’  brace:  as,  the  names  of  Smith  and 
Jones  are  bracketed,  or  bracketed  together,  as 
candidates.  [For  a corresponding  use  of  the 
noun,  see  bracket 1,  n.,  5.] 
bracket2,  n.  Same  as  braggefi. 
bracket-crab  (brak'et-krab),  n.  A hoisting  ap- 
paratus fastened  to  a 
wall. 

bracketing  (brak ' et- 
ing),  n.  _[<  bracket 1 + 


Mrs.  Stoice,  Oldtown,  p.  59. 

2.  A flaw;  a defect;  an  imperfection. 

You  may  find  time  out  in  eternity,  . . . 

Ere  stain  or  brack  in  her  sweet  reputation. 

Fletcher , Wife  for  a Month,  i.  1. 

3.  A broken  part;  apiece. 
brack1!  (brak),  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  break;  cf.  brack1, 

*«.]  To  break. 

brack2!  (brak),  n.  [Prop,  adj.,  < D.  brak,  MD. 
brack  (=  MLG.  brack,  LG.  brak,  brackish,  briny), 
in  comp,  brak-water,  brackish  water,  brak-goed, 
goods  spoiled  by  salt  water  (>  Dan.  brak,  G. 
brack,  brackish  (in  comp,  brackwasser,  brackgut, 
etc.);  G.  brack,  refuse,  trash);  prob.  same  as 
MD.  brack,  fit  to  be  thrown  away,  and  ult.,  like 
brack1,  from  the  root  of  break,  q.  v.  Cf.  brack- 
ish, bracky .]  Brackish  water;  saltwater. 

Scorn’d  that  the  brack  should  kiss  her  following  keel. 

Drayton,  Wm.  de  la  Poole  to  Queen  Margaret,  i.  310. 

brack3  (brak),  n.  [A  var.  of  brake 3,  n.]  A kind 
of  harrow.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bracken  (brak'en),  n.  [<  ME.  broken,  brakan, 
etc.,  a northern  form.  Sc.  bracken,  brechan, 

breckan,  brecken,  braikin;  of  Scand.  origin:  < 

Sw.  broken  = Dan.  bregne,  fern,  bracken;  cf.  brackish  (brak' ish),  a. 

Icel.  burkni,  fem ; AS.  bracce,  fern:  see  brake5.'] 

A fem,  especially  Pteridium  aquilinum  and 
other  large  ferns.  See  brake6. 

The  bracken  rusted  on  their  crags. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

bracken-clock  (bralc'en-klok),  n.  A lamelli- 
corn  beetle,  Anisoplid\Phyllopertlia)  horticola, 
the  larva  of  which  is  very  destructive  to  grasses 
*and  trees.  Curtis. 

bracket1  (brak'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  bragget; 
prob.  connected  with  Sp.  bragueta,  a kind  of  _ _ 

quarter  or  projecting  molding,  a particular  use  Brackmant,  n.  Same  as  Brahman. 
of  bragueta  (=  OP.  braguette),  the  opening  of  the  brackyt  (brak'i),  a.  [<  brack  + -if1-] 
- - -A  y oA  r.  _ ? as  brackish : as,  “bracky  fountains,” 


Bracket-crab. 

, frame ; b,  post ; c,  handle ; 
d,  sheave-block. 


< L.  bracce,  breeches:  see  bracce, 
breech .]  In  the  later  times  of  com- 
plete armor,  a defense  for  the 
thighs  and  hips,  composed  of  ring- 
shaped  plates  of  steel  worn  hori- 
zontally  one  below  another,  form-  ie-D™’s  "'Diet, 
ing  a kind  of  skirt,  and  secured  ^is”°bilier  fra“' 
to  one  another  either  by  vertical  v 
straps  to  wliich  each  plate  was  riveted,  or  by 
being  sewed  to  a skirt  of  stuff,  or  by  rivets  slid- 
nining,  tbo  platform ^ ing  in  grooves.  See  Almain-rivet. 

bract  (brakt),  n.  [=  F.  bractce,  < L.  bractea, 
also  brattea,  a thin  plate  of  metal,  gold-leaf, 

veneer.]  1.  In 
bot.,  a small  leaf 
usually  in  a 
flower-cluster  or 
subtending  a 
flower,  differing 
somewhat  from 
an  ordinary  leaf 
in  form  and 
texture,  often 
much  reduced, 
but  sometimes 
petaloid,  high- 
ly colored,  and 
very  conspicu- 
ous. — 2.  In 
zool.,  a part  of 
a hydrozoan  li- 
kened to  a bract 
of  a plant ; a 
hydrophyllium.  See  cuts  under  Athorybia  and 
hydrophy Ilium. — 3.  A thin  plate  of  metal  used 
as  an  ornament,  as,  for  example,  one  of  the 
gold  disk-like  ornaments  made  in  Scandinavian 
countries  in  the  Viking  age. 

[=  F.  bractial,  < LL. 


Bracts. 

i.  Campanula  : a,  a , bracts ; b,  b,  brac- 
teoles.  2,  Marigold : a,  a,  bracts  of  the 

Eeduncle ; b,  bracts  of  the  involucre.  ( From 
.e  Maout  and  Decaisne’s  “ Traitd  general 
de  Botanique.”) 


ing1.']  The  series  of 
wooden  ribs  nailed  to 
the  ceiling,  joists,  and 
battening  to  support 
cornices,  especially 
large  plaster  cornices. 
—Cove  bracketing.  See 
cove-bracketing. 

bracket-trail  (brak'et- 
tral),  n.  Milit.,  a kind 

two  girders  or  brackets 
connected  by  transoms, 


ly  used,  consisting  of  0f  metallic  plates,  < L.  bractea : see 


Those  designed  for  siege-guns  were  longer  and  had  two 
sets  of  trunnion-beds.  For  transportation  the  trunnions 
were  shifted  to  the  traveling  trunnion-beds  or  those  near- 
est the  trunnion-plate.  See  trail. 

[Early  mod.  E.  brak - 
ish;  < brack 2 + -ish1.]  Possessing  a salt  or 
somewhat  salt  taste ; salt  in  a moderate  de- 
gree : applied  to  water. 

Choakt  with  the  labouring  ocean’s  brackish  fome. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.  i. 

brackishness  (brak'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  brackish;  saltness  in  a slight  degree, 
brackly  (brak'li),  a.  [E.  dial.,  as  if  < brack 1 + 
-ly1,  but  rather  a var.  of  brockle  = brickie : see 
brickie.]  Brittle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


fore  part  of  a pair  of  breeches,  < Sp.  Pg.  brag  as, 
breeches : see  breech.  The  word  is  usually  as- 
sociated with  braced. ] 1.  A supporting  piece 
or  combination  of  pieces  of  moderate  projec- 
tion, generally  springing  from  a vertical  sur- 
face. (a)  In  arch.,  an  ornamental  projection  from  the 
face  of  a wall,  intended  to  support  a statue,  pier,  etc. ; a 
corbel,  (b)  In  carp.:  (1)  A 
wooden  support  of  triangu- 
lar outline  placed  under  a 
shelf  or  the  like.  (2)  An  or- 
namental piece  supporting  a 
hammer-beam.  (3)  A tie  for 
strengthening  angles,  (c)  One 
of  the  stays  that  hold  a loco- 
motive-boiler to  the  frame; 
also,  of  those  used  to  hold  the 
slide-bars,  (d)  Any  projecting 
wooden  or  metal  piece  fas- 
tened to  a wall  or  other  sur- 
face as  a support  for  some  ob- 
ject. Brackets  for  machinery 
are  of  very  many  different 
forms,  according  to  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed 
and  the  uses  for  which  they 
serve,  as  wall-brackets,  hanging -brackets  or  hangers,  etc. 
See  hanger. 


Same 
Drayton . 


German  Bracteate,  Brit- 
ish Museum.  (Size  of  the 
original. ) 


In 


Bracket  for  Statue. — Cathe- 
dral of  Reims,  France;  13th 
century. 


Bracon  chants.  (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


bract.]  Belating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a bract, 
bracteate  (brak'te-at),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  bracte- 
ate, < L.  bracteatus,  covered  with  gold-leaf,  < 
bractea : see  bract.]  I.  a.  Furnished  with 
bracts,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

II.  n.  In  numis.,  one  of  certain  silver  coins 
current  in  the  middle  ages, 
chiefly  in  Germany.  Bracte- 
ates  were  first  issued  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
were  of  very  thin  material,  and 
stamped  with  a design  in  re- 
pousse. 

bracted  (brak' ted),  a.  [< 
bract  + -e<i2.]  Furnished 
with  bracts. 

br  acteiform  (brak ' te  - i - 
form),  a.  T=  F.  bracUi- 
forme;  < L.  bractea,  a thin 
plate  (mod.  E.  bract),  + forma,  shape.] 
bot.,  resembling  a bract, 
bracteolate  (brak'te-o-lat),  a.  [<  L.  bracteola 
(see  bracteole)  + -ate1'.]  Furnished  with  brac- 
teoles. 

bracteole  (brak'te-ol),  v.  [=  F.  bracteole;  < L. 
bracteola,  a thin  leaf  of  gold,  in  NL.  a little 
bract,  dim.  of  bractea : see  bract.]  In  bot.,  a 
little  bract  situated  on  a partial  flower-stalk  or 
pedicel,  between  the  bract  and  the  calyx,  and 
usually  smaller  than  the  true  bract.  Also  called 
bractlet.  See  cut  under  bract. 
bractless  (brakt'les),  a.  [<  bract  + -less.]  In 
bot.,  destitute  of  bracts. 

bractlet  (brakt'let),  n.  [<  bract  + dim.  -let.] 
Same  as  bracteole. 

bract-scale  (brakt'skal),  n.  In  bot.,  a bract 
constituting  a proper  scale  of  the  cone  in  con- 
ifers, and  hearing  or  subtending  the  seed-bear- 
ing scale  when  this  is  present.  It  may  surpass 
or  be  surpassed  by  the  latter, 
brad  (brad),  n.  [Late  ME.  brad  ; a dial,  variant 
of  brod.]  A slender  flat  nail  having,  instead 


brad 

of  a head,  a slight  projection  on  one  side.  It 
is  used  when  it  is  desirable  that  the  head  should  not 
project,  as  in  joinery,  cabinet-work,  and  pattern-makers’ 
work. 

brad  (brad),  v . t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bradded,  ppr. 

bradding.  [<  brad,  n.]  To  nail  with  brads, 
brad-awl  (brad'al),  n.  An  awl  used  to  make 
holes  for  brads. 

brad-driver  (brad 'driver),  n.  A tool  used 
principally  for  fastening  moldings  to  door- 
panels  with  brads.  It  consists  of  a holder  and 
a plunger  driven  by  a mallet.  Also  called 
brad-setter. 

Bradford  clay.  See  clay. 
bradoon  (bra-don'),  n.  Same  as  bridoon. 
brad-setter  (brad'set"er),  n.  Same  as  brad- 
driver. 

bradyarthria  (brad-i-ar'thri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ppai'vg,  slow,  + apdpov,  a joint.]  In  pathol., 
slowness  of  speech  dependent  on  disease  or  de- 
fect in  the  nerve-centers  of  articulation.  Also 
called  bradylalia. 

bradycrote  (brad'i-krot),  a.  [<  Gr.  ppadvc, 
slow,  + spires,  a beating,  clapping,  etc.]  In 
med.,  pertaining  to  or  producing  infrequency 
of  pulse. 

bradylalia  (brad-i-la'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
PpaSbg,  slow,  + AdXo(,  talking,  talkative.]  Same 
as  bradyarthria. 

bradypepsia  (brad-i-pep'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
{IpadvKeipia,  < ppadvg,  slow,  ’+  nhpig,  digestion, 
< neirreiv,  digest.]  Slow  digestion, 
bradyphasia  (brad-i-fa'zi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ppadvq,  slow,  + speaking,  < favai,  speak.] 

Slowness  of  speech. 

bradyphrasia  (brad-i-fra'zi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Ppadbc,  slow,  + update,  speech’:  see  phrase.]  In 
pathol.,  slowness  of  speech  due  to  mental  de- 
fect or  disease. 

bradypod,  bradypode  (brad'i-pod,  -pod),  n. 
A slow-moving  auimal;  a sloth;  one  of  the 
Bradypoda. 

Bradypoda  (bra-dip'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fipadvTTotia,  neut.  pi.  of  fipacYmrav;,  slow  of  foot : 
see  Bradypus.]  A term  proposed  by  Blumen- 
bach  for  an  order  of  mammals,  nearly  the  same 
as  the  subsequently  named  Cuvierian  Edentata, 
or  the  earlier  Bruta  of  Linnseus:  applied  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  the  sloths  and  sloth- 
like edentates : synonymous  with  Tardigrada. 
See  sloth. 

bradypode,  n.  See  bradypod. 
bradypodid  (bra-dip 'o-did),  n.  An  edentate 
mammal  of  the  family  Bradypodidce. 
Bradypodid*  (brad-i-pod'i-de),  u.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bradypus  (-pod-)  + - idee .]  A family  of  Ameri- 
can edentates,  the  sloths.  They  have  10  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw  and  8 in  the  lower,  of  persistent  growth,  consist- 
ing of  vasodentine  invested  with  dentine  and  cement  with- 
out enamel ; their  fore  limbs  are  longer  than  the  hind  ones ; 
they  have  not  more  than  three  digits,  bearing  large  claws ; 
the  tail  is  rudimentary ; the  ears  are  small ; the  pelage  is 
coarse  and  crisp ; the  stomach  is  simple;  there  is  nocsecum, 
and  the  placenta  is  discoid  and  deciduate.  There  are  two 
leading  genera  extant,  Bradypus  and  Cholopus.  See  sloth, 
and  cut  under  Cholopus. 

Bradypus  (brad'i-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ppaSv- 
■Kovg,  slow  of  foot,  < ppadug,  slow,  4-  trovg  (trod-) 
= E.  /oof.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Bradypodidce,  containing  the  ai,  or  three-toed 
or  collared  sloth,  B.  tridactylus  or  torquatus. 
bradyspermatism  (brad-i-sper'ma-tizm),  n. 

[<  Gr.  PpaSbg,  slow,  + oiteppa(T-),  seed,  + -ism.] 
*In  pathol.,  a too  slow  emission  of  the  semen, 
brae  (bra),  n.  [=  E.  bray i,  q.  v.]  The  side  of 
a hill  or  other  rising  ground;  an  acclivity;  a 
stretch  of  sloping  ground;  aslope.  [Scotch.] 

O’er  bank  and  brae , 

Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  22. 

brag  (brag),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bragged,  ppr. 
bragging.  [<  ME.  braggen,  prob.,  with  the  adj. 
brag,  of  imitative  origin,  and  in  so  far  related 
to  brayt,  break,  etc.  The  MF.  braguer,  flaunt, 
brave,  brag,  brague,  pleasure,  amusement, 
bragard,  gallant,  gay  (see  braggart ),  together 
with  W.  bragio,  brag,  also  brae,  boastful,  = Ir. 
bragaim,  I boast,  are  from  E.,  the  Bret,  braga, 
flaunt,  strut,  walk  pompously,  wear  fine 
clothes,  from  MF.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  give 
forth  a loud  sound,  as  a trumpet ; blare ; bray. 

Whanne  the  voyce  of  the  trompe  ...  in  goure  eerie 
braggith.  Wyclif,  Josh.  vi.  5 (Oxf.). 

2.  To  use  boastful  language;  speak  vain- 

gloriously  of  one’s  self  or  belongings;  boast; 

vaunt : used  absolutely,  or  followed  by  of, 

formerly  sometimes  by  on : as,  to  brag  of  a 

good  horse,  or  of  a feat  of  arms. 
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For- why  he  bosteth  and  braggeth  with  many  bolde  othes. 

Piers  Plowr.uin  (B),  xiii.  281 
Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 

Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  ii.  6. 
It  was  bragged  by  several  Papists  that  upon  such  a day, 
or  in  such  a time,  we  should  And  the  hottest  weather  that 
ever  was  in  England ; and  words  of  plainer  sense. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  3. 

Yet,  lo ! in  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on  ! 
Reduced  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  286. 

II.  trails.  If.  To  blow  (a  trumpet)  loudly. 
Thane  the  Bretones  boldely  braggene  theire  tromppez. 

Morte  Arthur e,  1.  1484. 

2.  To  boast  of.  [Rare.] 

He  brags  his  service.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

Bear  thy  good  luck  with  you  when  you  cross  these  paved 
stones,  and  by  our  Lady,  you  may  brag  Scotland. 

Scott,  Abbot,  I.  xvii. 
brag  (brag),  n.  [<  ME.  brag ; from  the  verb.] 

1.  A boast  or  boasting;  a vaunt;  also,  boast- 
fulness. 

What  owtward  brag  so  euer  is  borne  by  them,  is  in  deed, 
of  it  selfe,  and  in  wise  mens  eyes,  of  no  great  estimation. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  34. 
Life  invests  itself  with  inevitable  conditions,  which  the 
unwise  seek  to  dodge,  which  one  and  another  brags  that 
he  does  not  know  ; brags  that  they  do  not  touch  him ; but 
the  brag  is  on  his  lips,  the  conditions  are  in  his  soul. 

Emerson. 

2.  A thing  to  boast  of ; source  of  pride. 

The  sprout  of  an  aik, 

Bonnie,  and  blooming,  and  straight  was  its  make; 

The  sun  took  delight  to  shine  for  its  sake, 

And  it  will  be  the  brag  o’  the  forest  yet. 

Border  ballad. 

3.  A game  of  cards:  same  as  poker. — 4.  A 
bragger. 

bragf  (brag),  a.  [<  ME.  brag  ; from  the  noun.] 
Proud;  boasting:  as,  “that  bragqe  prescrip- 
tion,” Stapleton , Fortress  of  the  Faith  (1565), 
fol.  68.  Also  used  adverbially. 

Seest  how  brag  yond  Bullocke  beares, 

So  smirke,  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  eares? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Feb. 

Bragantia  (bra-gan'shi-a),  n.  [NL.]  The 
name  given  by  Loureiro ’in  1790  to  the  genus 
Apama  of  Lamarck  (1783),  including  three  or 
four  species  of  East  Indian  undershrubs,  some 
of  which  are  medicinal. 

bragaudt,  bragawdt,  n.  Same  as  braggefi. 
bragay  (bra-ga7),  n.  [E.  dial.;  origin  un- 
known.] A local  English  name  of  the  gadoid 
fish  otherwise  called  the  bib. 
braggadocio  (brag-a-do'shio),  n.  [<  Bragga- 
dochio , name  of  a boastful  character  in  the 
“Faerie  Queene”  (ii.  3);  coined  by  Spenser  < 
E.  brag , with  an  Italian-seeming  termination.] 

1.  A boasting  fellow;  a braggart. 

Whdt  rattling  thunderclappe  breakes  from  his  lips  ? 

0 ! 'tis  native  to  his  part.  For  acting  a modeme  brag- 
gadoch  ...  it  may  seeme  to  suite. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  Ind.,  p.  4. 
The  world  abounds  in  terrible  fanfarons,  in  the  masque 
of  men  of  honour ; but  these  braggadocios  are  easy  to  be 
detected.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

2.  Empty  boasting;  brag:  as,  “ tiresome  brag- 
gadocio^ Bulwer , Last  Lays  of  Pompeii,  iv.  2. 

He  shook  his  fist  at  Lord  Wicklow  and  quoted  Cicero- 
nian braggadocios. 

Disraeli,  quoted  in  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  514. 

braggardt  (brag'iird),  a.  and  n.  Earlier  form 
of  braggart. 

braggardiset,  «•  [<  OF.  bragardise,  < bragard, 
bragging:  see  braggart.]  Bragging;  braggar- 
dism.  Minshcu. 

braggardismt  (brag'ar-dizm),  n.  [<  braggard 
+ -ism.]  Boastfulness;  vain  ostentation:  as, 
“what  braggardism  is  this?”  Shak.,  T.G.  of  V., 
ii.  4.  Also  braggartism. 

braggart  (brag'art),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  brag- 
gard; = MD.  braggaerd,  a fop,  < OF.  bragard, 
gay,  gallant,  flaunting,  also  braggard,  bragging, 
braggadocio-like,  < braguer,  flaunt,  brag : see 
brag,  v.  The  E.  braggard,  braggart,  as  a noun, 
is  practically  a var.  of  bragger.]  I.  a.  Boast- 
ful; vauntingly  ostentatious. 

Shout  that  his  braggart  hosts  are  put  to  rout ! 

His  empire  has  gone  down  ! R.  II.  Stoddard,  Cajsar. 
Talking  of  himself  and  his  plans  with  large  and  brag- 
gart vagueness.  Howells,  Modern  Instance,  vi. 

II.  n.  A boaster;  a vaunting  fellow. 

Who  knows  himself  a braggart, 

Let  him  fear  this  ; for  it  will  come  to  pass, 

That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 

braggartly  (brag'art-li),  a.  [<  braggart  + -(«!.] 
Boastful. 
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Who  ever  saw  true  learning,  wisdom,  or  wit,  vouchsafe 
mansion  in  any  proud,  vain-glorious,  and  braggartly 
spirit?  Chapman,  Iliad,  iii.,  Comment. 

braggartry  (brag'art-ri),  n. ; pi.  braggartries 
(-riz).  [<  braggart  + -ry.]  Vain  boasting; 

boastfulness.  Mrs.  Gore.  [Rare.] 
braggatt,  n.  Same  as  braggefi. 
bragger  (brag'er),  n.  [<  ME.  braggere;  < brag 
*+  -eri.]  One  who  brags. 

Evere  ware  thes  Bretons  braggeres  of  olde. 

Morte  Arthure,  1.  1348. 
The  loudest  br aggers  of  Jews  and  Grecians  are  found 
guilty  of  spiritual  ignorance.  Hammond,  Sermons,  p.  627. 

braggetH,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bracket 1. 
bragget2t  (brag'et),  n.  [Also  written  braggat, 
bracket,  braket  (and,  after  W.,  bragaut,  bragaud, 
bragawd,  bragoe ),  formerly  also  brackwort,  Sc. 
bragwort,  breguiort  (in  simulation  of  wort*) ; < 
ME.  braget,  bragat,  bragot,  < W.  bragawd,  bra- 
god,  a kind  of  mead  (=  Com.  bregaud,  bragot,  a 
kind  of  mead,  = Ir.  bracat,  malt  liquor),  < brag 
(=  Ir.  braicli  = Gael,  braich),  malt,  < bragio, 
issue,  sprout,  = Gael,  brack,  ferment,  = Ir. 
bracaim,  I ferment;  perhaps  akin  to  E.  brew 1.] 
A kind  of  mead  made  of  ale  boiled  with  honey, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  cinnamon, 
nutmegs,  and  fermented  with  wort  or  yeast. 

His  mouth  was  sweete  as  bragot  is  or  meth. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  75. 
Good  ale,  perrys,  bragoes,  syder,  and  metheglins,  was 
the  true  auntient  British  and  Troyan  drinks. 

Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  v.  1. 
And  we  have  served  there,  armed  all  in  ale, 

With  the  brown  bowl,  and  charged  with  braggat  stale. 

B.  Jonson,  Gypsies  Metamorphosed. 
Such  a dainty  doe  to  be  taken 
By  one  that  knows  not  neck-beef  from  a pheasant, 

Nor  cannot  relish  braggat  from  ambrosia? 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  i.  4. 
bragging  (brag'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  brag,  v.] 
Boastful. 

Loud  and  bragging  self-importance.  W.  Black. 

braggingly  (brag'ing-li),  adv.  In  a bragging 
manner;  boastingly. 

bragless  (brag'les),  a.  [<  brag  + -less.]  With- 
out bragging  or  ostentation.  [Rare.] 

Dio.  The  bruit  is,  Hector’s  slain  — and  by  Achilles. 
Ajax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  10. 

braglyf  (brag'li),  adv . [<  brag , a .,  + -lyS.] 

Bravely;  finely. 

How  bragly  it  [a  hawthorn]  begins  to  bud. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  March, 
bragott,  n.  Same  as  bragged. 
bragTiette  (bra-get7),  n.  [OF.:  see  bracket l.] 
A piece  of  armor  corresponding  to  a cod-piece. 
Also  written  brayette.— Great  braguette,  a name 

sometimes  given,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to 
the  tassets,  when  developed  into  a sort  of  skirt.  See  bra- 
conniere. 

bragwortt  (brag'wert),  n.  A Scotch  form  of 
braqget 2. 

Brahma1,  Brahm  (bra'ma,  bram),  n.  [Hind. 
brahm,  brahma,  < Skt.  brah'man  (nom.  brah’ma ), 
neut.,  devotion,  adoration,  worship,  prayer,’ 
sacred  word,  divine  science,  theosophy,  the 
impersonal  divinity;  referred  to  the  y'  brih, 
barh,  be  thick,  great,  strong,  > brihant,  great, 
mighty,  lofty,  Tilt,  akin  to  AS.  beorg , E.  barrow, 
a hill,  mound:  see  barrow L]  In  Hindu  reli- 
gion, the  highest  object  of  philosophic  adora- 
tion ; the  impersonal  and  absolute  divinity ; the 
ineffable  essence  of  the  sacred.  Also  Brama. 
Brahma2  (bra'ma),  n.  _ [Hind.  Brah'ma,  < Skt. 
brahman ' (nom.  brahma'),  masc.,  one  who  prays 
or  worships,  a pray-er,  worshiper,  directing 
priest,  overseer  of  sacred  things,  also  the  im- 
personal divinity.]  In  later  Hindu  religion  or 
theosophy,  the  personified  Brahm;  the  divini- 
ty conceived  as  a god ; the  creator.  Unknown  In 
the  older  sacred  literature,  Bralima  becomes  by  degrees 
an  object  of  adoration  to  the  Brahmans,  and  is  artificially 
combined  into  a trimurti  or  trinity  with  Vishnu  and  Siva 
being  regarded  as  Creator,  while  Vishnu  is  Preserver,  and 
Siva  is  Destroyer.  Brahma  was  never  worshiped  by  the 
people,  and  only  one  temple  sacred  to  him  is  known.  By 
modern  Hindus  he  is  represented  as  a red-colored  figure 
with  four  heads  and  four  arms,  and  often  accompanied  by 
his  vehicle,  the  swan.—  Day  of  Brahma.  See  dayi. 
brahma3 * * *  (bra'ma),  n.  [An  abbreviation  of 
Bralimapu  tra.  ] A variety  of  the  domestic  hen , 
of  large  size,  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  class. 
The  light  brahmas  are  white  and  black  in  color,  the  black 
appearing  on  the  hackle  feathers  as  a rich  stripe,  heavier 
in  the  hen  than  in  the  cock,  and  also  in  the  wing-primaries 
the  upper  web  of  the  secondaries,  and  in  the  tail,  the  sickles 
of  the  cock  being  glossy  green-black.  The  dark  brahma 
cock  shows  a breast  of  solid  black  or  black  mottled  with 
white,  hackle  and  saddle  silver-white,  wing-bows  white, 
wing-bars  green-black,  primaries  and  secondaries  black 
edged  with  white,  tail  glossy  green-black ; while  the  hen 
is  of  a uniform  gray  color,  each  feather  penciled  with 
darker  gray,  or  black.  The  brahmas  have  pea-combs  and 
feathered  legs. 
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Brahmaic  (bra-ma'ik),  a.  [<  Brahma 1 + -ic.] 
Brahmanic. 

Brahman,  Brahmin  (bra'man,  -min),  n.  [For- 
merly also  Brachman,  Brackman,  etc.  (L.  Brach- 
mdnee,  Braclmanes,  Gr.  B paxyaveg,  pi.) ; < Hind. 
brahman,  corruptly  baman,  < Skt.  brahmana' , m. 
( bralimani ',  f.),  < brah'man,  prayer,  etc.:  see 
Brahma i,  Brahm.]  A member  of  the  sacred  or 
sacerdotal  caste  among  the  Hindus.  From  being 
in  the  beginning  individuals  and  families  distinguished  for 
wisdom,  sanctity,  and  poetic  power,  they  gradually  con- 
solidated their  influence  and  became  a strictly  hereditary 
class,  holding  in  their  hands  the  ministry  of  holy  things, 
the  custody  of  the  scriptures  and  knowledge  of  their  sacred 
and  learned  dialect,  and  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice. 
They  were  held  to  be  created  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma, 
to  be  inviolable,  and  entitled  to  the  worship  of  the  other 
castes.  Theoretically,  the  life  of  a Brahman  was  divided 
into  four  stages,  those  of  student,  householder,  anchorite, 
and  ascetic.  In  later  times  the  relations  and  occupations 
of  the  castes  have  become  much  confused,  and  Brahmans 
are  to  be  found  in  every  grade  of  dignity  and  of  very  va- 
rious modes  of  life.  There  are  many  subdivisions  of  the 
caste,  more  or  less  isolated,  and  refusing  intercourse  with 
one  another.  Also  written  Bramin.— Brahman’s-bead, 
the  name  given  in  India  to  the  seed  of  Elceocarpus,  made 
into  rosaries  for  the  priests,  and  into  bracelets,  necklaces, 
etc. 

Brahmana  (bra'ma-nii),  n.  [Skt.  Bra'hmana, 
prop,  the  dictum  of  a priest,  < brahman',  a priest, 
Brahman.]  One  of  the  prose  portions  of  the 
Vedas,  which  contain  injunctions  for  the  per- 
formance of  sacrifices,  and  explain  their  origin 
and  the  occasions  on  which  the  mantras  had  to 
be  used,  sometimes  adding  illustrations  and 
legends,  and  sometimes  mystical  and  philo- 
sophical speculations. 

Brahmanee  (bra'ma-ne),  n.  [Also  Brahminee, 
< Hind,  brdhmam,  brahmni,  corruptly  bdmni,  < 
Skt.  brdhmam’,  fern,  of  brahmana',  a Brahman.] 
A woman  of  the  Brahman  caste ; the  wife  of  a 
Brahman. 

My  mother  was  a Brahmanee,  but  she  clave  to  my  father 
well ; 

She  was  saved  from  the  sack  of  Jullesar  when  a thousand 
Hindoos  fell.  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  The  Old  Pindaree. 

Brahmaness  (bra'man-es),  n.  [<  Brahman  + 
-ess.]  Same  as  Brahmanee. 

Brahmanic,  Brahmanical  (brii-man'ik,  -i-kal), 
a.  [<  Brahman  + -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Brahmans  or  to  their  doctrines,  worship, 
and  polity.  Also  Brahminic,  Brahminical. 

Brahmanism  (bra'man-izm),  n.  [<  Brahman 
+ -ism.']  The  religion  or  system  of  doctrines 
of  the  Brahmans ; the  social  system  of  ancient 
India,  with  the  Brahmans  as  leading  caste. 
Also  Brahminism. 

Brahmanist  (bra'man-ist),  n.  [<  Brahman  + 
-ist.]  An  adherent  of  Brahmanism.  Also 
Brahminist. 

Brahmin,  Brahminic,  otc.  See  Brahman,  Brah- 
manic, etc. 

brahminy  (bra/mi-ni),  a.  [Cf.  Hind,  bralimani, 
the  wife  of  a Brahman,  also  a ghost : see  Brah- 
manee and  Brahma.]  Devoted  to  Siva  by  the 

Brahmans:  as,  a brahminy  bull Brahminy  duck, 

the  CasarcarutUa,  or  ruddy  sheldrake. — Brahminy  kite’ 
an  East  Indian  bird  of  prey,  the  Haliastur  indus,  rever- 
enced by  the  Hindus  as  sacred  to  Vishnu. 

Brahmoism  (bra'mo-izm),  n.  [<  Brahmo(-So- 
maj)  + -ism.]  The  tenets  of  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj. 

Brahmo-Somaj  (bra'mo-so-maj'),  ».  [<  Hind. 
brahma,  Brahma  (prater),  + samaj,  society,  as- 
sembly, lit.  a worshiping  assembly.  See  Brah- 
ma1,  Brahman.]  A monotheistic  religion  in 
India,  which  originated  with  Rajah  Ram  Mohun 
Roy,  a Hindu  reformer,  who  died  in  1833,  and 
received  a new  impulse  and  a new  direction 
under  his  successor,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  who 
died  in  1885.  The  mystical  theology  of  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj  can  only  be  proximately  stated  in  the  language  of 
Occidental  philosophy.  Its  fundamental  tenet  is  the  uni- 
versal presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  pervades  all  na- 
ture and  inspires  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  him.  Man 
is  equipped  for  this  purpose  with  a faculty  of  spiritual  in- 
sight, a faith-faculty,  called  Yoga.  Inspiration  is  a univer- 
sal fact,  and  all  the  great  world-teachers  have  been  divinely 
inspired  prophets  ; all  the  great  world-religions  contain 
some  divine  truth  ; and  in  all  their  great  sacraments  there 
is  some  spiritual  benefit.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Christ 
is  regarded  as  simply  the  greatest  of  these  inspired  pro- 
phets, or  as  something  more.  Some  utterances  indicate 
a recognition  of  his  character  as  divine.  The  Brahmo- 
Somaj  differs  from  Deism  in  teaching  the  personal  com- 
munion of  the  soul  with  a personal  God,  and  from  Chris- 
tianity in  not  teaching  any  specific  revelation  of  a remedy 
for  sin.  It  is  an  aggressively  missionary  religion,  and  its 
preaching  has  been  accompanied  by  works  of  practical 
reformation,  such  as  the  abolition  among  its  adherents  of 
polygamy,  of  caste,  and  of  idolatry  in  all  its  forms,  the  re- 
formation of  marriage  customs,  and  a temperance  reform. 

braid1  (brad),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  brayde, 
breyde,  breide,  etc.,  < ME.  braiden,  breiden,  bray- 
den,  breyden,  et_.,  < AS.  bregdan,  bredan  (pret. 
breegd,  breed,  pi.  brugdon,  brudon,  pp.  brogden, 
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broden),  move  to  and  fro,  vibrate,  brandish, 
draw,  weave,  braid,  turn,  change,  etc.,  = OS. 
bregdan  = OFries.  brida  = LG.  breiden  = OHG. 
brettan  = Icel.  bregdha,  draw,  weave,  braid, 
etc. ; orig.  ‘ move  quickly  to  and  fro,  glance  ’ ; 
cf.  Icel.  braga,  flicker;  prob.  from  same  root 
as  bright *,  q.  v.  Cf.  abraid  and  upbraid.  The 
word  took  in  AS.  and  ME.,  and  in  later  dial, 
use,  a great  variety  of  senses,  all  arising  ult. 
from  that  of  ‘ quick  motion.’  Other  forms,  obs. 
or  dial.,  are  bread 3,  breed,  brede 2,  broud,  browd, 
broid,  etc. : see  also  brother,  broader,  browder.] 

1.  trans.  If.  To  take,  draw,  pull,  or  snatch 
quickly;  reach;  throw;  cast;  brandish. 

He  ryt  [rideth]  his  spere  brayding. 

King  Alisaunder,  1.  7373. 
Hir  kerehef  of  hir  heed  she  brayde. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  739. 

2.  To  weave  by  passing  three  or  more  strands, 
strips,  or  lines  of  over  and  under  each  other 
alternately ; plait ; interlace : as,  to  braid  the 
hair,  straw,  tape,  etc. 

Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  105. 

3.  To  form  by  braiding;  interweave  tbe  ma- 
terial of  in  strands  or  strips : as,  to  braid  a straw 
hat  or  a rug. — 4.  In  domestic  econ.,  to  heat  and 
blend,  as  soft  substances,  particularly  to  press 
them  with  a spoon  through  a sieve. — 5f.  To 
upbraid;  reproach. 

If  thou  talkest  a little  longer,  I thinke  thou  wilt  braid 
mee  with  the  sauing  of  his  life. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  viii. 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act ; 

’Twould  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  1. 
Braided  rug,  a rug  or  mat  for  the  floor,  formed  by  braid- 
ing strips  of  woolen  or  silk  fabrics,  and  afterward  sewing 
them  together.— To  braid  St.  Catherine’s  tresses,  to 
live  a virgin. 

Thou  art  too  fair  to  braid  St.  Catharine' s tresses. 

Longfellow , Evangeline,  ii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  move  quickly ; start;  rush. 
Whan  she  saugh  tweyne  come  hir  to  socour,  she  braied 
rudely  oute  of  theire  handes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  464. 
Troilus  . . . disposed  wod  out  of  his  wit  to  breyde. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  iv.  230. 

2t.  To  start  suddenly  (out  of  sleep) ; awake. 
With  the  falle  right  out  of  slepe  she  brayde. 

Chaucer,  Keeve’s  Tale,  1.  365. 

3.  To  nauseate ; desire  to  vomit.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—4.  To  he  like;  resemble  in  appearance  or 
^-character.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
braid1  (brad),  n.  [<  ME.  braid,  breid,  < AS. 
breed,  bred  (for  *br<egd,  *bregd),  trick,  deceit, 
gebregd,  quick  motion,  trick,  deceit  (=  Icel. 
bragelh,  a quickonotion,  trick,  scheme),  < breg- 
dan = Icel.  bregdha,  move  quickly,  etc. : see 
braid1,  v.]  If.  A quick  motion;  a start. 

She  waketli,  walwith,  maketh  many  a brayde. 

Chaucer , Good  Women,  1.  1164. 

2f.  A moment. 

But  curtois,  debonair,  and  vertuous ; 

Hyt  appered  well  by  hys  workes  eche  braide. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S),  1.  6239. 
For  as  I sodainely  went  in  hand  therewith,  and  made  it 
in  a breide.  Sir  T.  More,  Works  (1557). 

3f.  A turn  (of  work);  a job. — 4f.  A trick;  de- 
ception. 

Dian  rose  with  all  her  maids, 

Blushing  thus  at  love’s  braids. 

Greene , Radagon  in  Dianam. 

5.  Any  plaited  band  or  fillet.  Specifically— (a)  A 
plaited  band  of  hair,  whether  twined  around  the  head  or 
hanging  behind.  ( b ) A narrow  textile  band  or  tape,  formed 
by  plaiting  or  weaving  together  several  strands  of  silk, 
cotton,  wool,  or  other  material,  used  as  trimming  for  gar- 
ments, for  stay-laces,  etc.  (c)  Straw  or  other  similar  ma- 
terial plaited  into  bands  for  use  in  making  bonnets  or  hats. 

6.  A wicker  guard  for  protecting  trees  newly 
grafted.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —In  a braidt,  at  a braidt, 
m a moment ; on  the  instant.  Born,  of  the  Bose. 

braid1]  (brad),  a.  [An  adj.  use  of  braid1,  n.,  4, 
deceit.]  Deceitful;  crafty. 

Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid , 

Marry  that  will,  I live  and  die  a maid. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  2. 

braid3  (brad),  a.  Broad.  [Scotch.] 
braid-bonnet  (brad'bon,/et),  n.  Same  as  bon- 
net-piece. 

braid-comb  (brad'kom),  n.  A hack  comb  for  a 
woman’s  hair. 

braider  (bra'der),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
braids;  specifically,  an  attachment  to  a sew- 
ing-machine for  guiding  a braid  which  is  to  be 
sewed  on  or  into  the  work, 
braiding  (bra'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  braid1, 
b.]  1.  The  act  of  making  or  attaching  braids. 

— 2.  Braids  collectively. 

A gentleman  enveloped  in  mustachios,  whiskers,  fur 
collars,  and  braiding.  Thackeray. 
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braiding-machine  (bra'ding-ma-shen”),  »■  1. 
A machine  for  weaving  braid,  or  for  covering 
tubes,  cords,  or  wires  with  a flat  or  round 
plaiting. — 2.  A machine  for  sewing  braid  upon 
a fabric ; a braider. 

braidism  (bra'dizm),  n.  [From  James  Braid 
of  Manchester,  Eng. , who  published  his  inves- 
tigations in  1843.]  Hypnotism  (which  see), 
braidist  (bra'dist),  n.  [As  braid-ism  + ^ist.] 
A hjynotist  or  liypnotizer. 

Braid’s  squint.  See  squint. 
braik  (brak),  n.  A Scotch  spelling  of  brake 3. 
brail  (bral),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  brayle,  < 
★ ME.  brayle,  < OF.  braiel,  braiol,  braioel,  braoiel, 
braieul,  a cincture,  orig.  for  fastening  breeches 
(cf.  brayette,  mod.  F.  brayette,  the  flap  of  trou- 
sers), < braie  (>  E.  bray 5,  q.  v.),  < L.  bracee, 
breeches:  see  bracee,  breech.]  1.  Naut.,  one  of 
certain  ropes  made  fast  to  the  after-leech  of  a 


fore-and-aft  sail,  and  led  through  blocks  on  the 
mast  or  gaff  down  to  the  deck,  to  assist  in  tak- 
ing in  the  sail ; a rope  made  fast  to  the  head  of 
a jib  for  a similar  purpose. 

The  brails  were  hauled  up,  and  all  the  light  hands  in 
the  starboard  watch  sent  out  on  the  gaff  to  pass  the  gas- 
kets.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  257. 

2.  In  falconry : (a)  A piece  of  leather  used  to 
hind  up  a hawk’s  wing.  (6)  [<  F.  brayeul,  “the 
parts  or  feathers  about  the  Hauks  fundament, 
called  by  our  falconers  the  brayl  in  a short- 
winged and  the  pannel  in  a long- winged  hauk” 
(Cotgrave).]  The  mass  of  feathers  about  a 
hawk’s  fundament;  the  crissum  of  a falcon, 
brail  (bral),  v.  t.  [(.brail,  n.]  1.  To  fasten  np 

(the  wings  of  a bird). — 2.  Naut.,  to  haul  in  by 
means  of  the  brails : usually  followed  by  up. 

These  trades  lasted  nearly  all  the  way  ...  to  the  line ; 
blowing  steadily  on  our  starboard  quarter  for  three  weeks, 
without  our  starting  a brace,  or  even  brailing  down  the 
^skysails.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  341. 

brain  (bran),  n.  [<  ME.  brain,  brein,  brayne, 
earlier  brazen,  < AS.  breegen,  bregen,  breegn  = 
OFries.  brein  = MD.  breghen,  breghe,  D.  brein 
= MLG.  bregen,  bragev,  LG.  brdgen,  bregen, 
brain;  not  in  G.  or  Scand. ; root  unknown.]  1. 


Side  view  of  Human  Brain  and  upper  part  of  Spinal  Cord,  the  skull 
and  other  coverings  being  removed. 

C,  C,  C,  cerebrum,  or  brain  proper,  showing  the  convoluted  surface 
of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  ; Cb,  cerebellum,  or  little  brain  — 
the  striated  surface  of  its  right  half;  MOb,  medulla  oblongata;  N, 
the  spinal  cord  with  beginnings  of  the  spinal  nerves  ; B,  body  of  sixth 
cervical  vertebra;  Sp,  its  neural  spine,  or  spinous  process. 

In  anat.,  the  soft  grayish  and  whitish  mass  fill- 
ing the  cranial  cavity  of  a vertebrate,  consist- 
ing of  ganglionic  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibers, 
with  the  requisite  sustentacular  and  vascular 


Base  of  Human  Brain. 

A,  frontal  lobe  of  cerebrum ; B,  temporal 
lobe  of  same,  separated  from  A by  the  Syl- 
vian fissure;  CC,  corpus  callosum  — its  fore 
end ; Cb,  cerebellum ; M,  medulla  oblonga- 
ta ; P,  pituitary  body  ; I,  olfactory  “ nerve  ” 
( so  called  — rather  olfactory  lobe,  or  rhinen- 
cephalon) ; II,  optic  nerve,  after  decussa- 
tion with  its  fellow  at  the  chiasm ; III,  motor- 
oculi  nerve;  IV,  pathetic  nerve;  V,  trigemi- 
nal-trifacial nerve ; VI,  abducent  nerve ; VII, 
facial  nerve;  VIII,  auditory  nerve;  IX, 
glossopharyngeal  nerve;  X,  pneumogastric 
nerve ; XI,  spinal  accessory  nerve ; XII, 
hypoglossal  nerve.  The  rounded  masses 
near  III  are  the  corpora  albicantia ; VI  rests 
upon  the  pons  Varolii. 
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tissue ; the  encephalon  (which  see) ; the  part  of 
the  cerebrospinal  axis  which  is  contained  in 
the  cranium.  It  is  divided  by  anatomists  into — (1) 
the  prosencephalon , comprising  the  cerebral  hemispheres 

(or  lateral  halves 
of  the  cerebrum) 
with  the  olfactory 
lobes ; (2)  the  tha- 
lamencephalon, 
comprising  the 
thalami  optici, 
and  other  parts 
about  the  third 
ventricle;  (3)  the 
mesencephalon , 
comprising  the 
parts  about  the 
Sylvian  aqueduct, 
corpora  quadri- 
gemina  above  and 
crura  cerebri  be- 
low ; (4)  the  ep- 
encephalon , com- 
prising the  cere- 
bellum and  pons 
Varolii;  and (5) the 
metencephalon  or 
medulla  oblonga- 
ta, extending  from 
the  pons  to  the 
foramen  magnum. 
The  prosencepha- 
lon is  now  usually 
divided  into  the 
rhinencephalon,  or 
olfactory  lobes, 
and  prosencepha- 
lon proper.  The 
thalamencephalon 
is  also  called  dien- 
cephalon. By  Hux- 
ley and  others  the  epencephalon  of  the  above  nomencla- 
ture is  called  metencephalon , and  the  next  segment  (the 
fifth)  is  then  named  myelencephalon.  Common  English 
equivalents  of  the  above  five  segments  axeforebrain,  ’ tween- 
brain , midbrain,  hindbrain,  and  afterbrain ; these  are 
terms  translated  directly  from  the  nomenclature  of  the 
German  anatomists,  who  call  them  respectively  vorder- 
him,  zurischenhim,  mittelhim,  hinterhirn,  and  nachhirn. 
Haeckel  calls  them  protopsyche , deutopsyche,  mesopsyche, 
metapsyche,  and  epipsyche.  These  five  segments  are  fun- 
damentally distinct,  and  correspond  embryologically  to 
as  many  cerebral  vesicles  or  brain-bladders  which  arise 
from  three  primitive  vesicles  by  subdivision.  The  sim- 
plest and  a common  division  of  the  brain  is  into  the  ce- 
rebrum or  brain  proper,  the  cerebellum  or  little  brain,  the 
pons  Varolii , and  the  medulla  oblongata.  (See  cuts  under 
cerebral  and  corpus.)  The  human  brain  is  distinguished 
for  the  relatively  enormous  size  and  surface-complexity  of 
the  cerebrum  or  prosencephalon,  which  completely  covers 
the  cerebellum  and  olfactory  lobes,  and  is  marked  by 
many  deep  fissures  or  sulci  separating  gyri  or  convolu- 
tions. The  cerebrum  is  divided  into  right  and  left  halves, 
or  cerebral  hemispheres,  connected  by  the  great  trans- 
verse commissure  or  corpus  callosum.  Each  hemisphere 
is  divided  into  three  primary  lobes,  frontal,  parietal,  and 
occipital,  and  many  more  detailed  subdivisions  of  its  sur- 
face are  recognized.  The  interior  of  the  brain  (which  is 
primitively  hollow)  is  traversed  in  the  adult  by  a set  or 
system  of  connected  cavities  known  as  ventricles  or  coelice. 
The  first  and  second  of  these  are  the  right  and  left  ven- 
tricles of  the  hemispheres,  or  proccelice ; the  third  is  the 
diacoelia ; the  fourth  is  the  epiccelia  ; passages  connecting 
these  are  the  foramina  of  Monro  and  the  aqueduct  of  Syl- 
vius. The  brain  and  adjoining  portions  of  the  spinal  cord 
give  rise  to  12  pairs  of  nerves,  called  cranial  nerves  be- 
cause they  emerge  from  foramina  in  the  base  of  the  skull. 
(See  cranial.)  Brain-substance  is  of  two  kinds,  gray  gan- 
glionic or  cellular  nerve-tissue,  and  Avhite  commissural  or 
fibrous  nerve-tissue.  The  gray  matter  which  invests  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  also  called  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, in  distinction  from  the  white  or  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  interior.  A brain  is  in  fact  a collection  of 
gray  ganglia  united  by  white  commissures.  Besides  the 
cortex,  there  are  several  ganglia  or  collections  of  gray 
matter  in  the  interior,  as  the  corpora  striata,  the  optic 
thalami,  the  optic  lobes  or  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  cor- 
pora dentata  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the  corpora  olivaria  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  Connected  with  the  brain  are  two 
non-nervous  structures,  the  conarium  or  epiphysis  cerebri 
and  the  pituitary  body  or  hypophysis  cereDri.  The  brain 
is  covered  by  three  membranes  or  meninges,  of  which 
the  external  is  the  dura  mater,  the  middle  the  arachnoid, 
and  the  inner  the  pia  mater.  Most  mammals  have  a brain 
like  that  of  man,  but  in  descending  the  mammalian  scale 
the  cerebrum  becomes  relatively  smaller  and  has  fewer 
if  any  convolutions,  the  corpus  callosum  becomes  rudi- 
mentary, and  the  olfactory  lobes  enlarge.  (See  cuts  under 
gyrus  and  sulcus.)  In  the  brain  of  birds  the  hemispheres 
are  smooth,  there  is  no  corpus  callosum  or  pons  Varolii, 
and  the  optic  lobes  are  of  immense  size.  There  is  no  brain 
in  the  lowest  vertebrate,  Amphioxus.  The  average  weight 
of  the  brain  in  adult  males  of  the  European  type  is  about 
1,400  grams  (49.5  ounces);  in  women  about  1,250  grams 
(44  ounces).  The  brain  is  in  its  highest  activity  the  organ 
of  consciousness  or  mind,  and  its  general  function  is  that 
of  furnishing  the  most  complex  and  extensive  outgoing 
stimulation  of  muscles  and  other  active  tissues  as  a re- 
sponse, more  or  less  immediate,  to  the  most  complex  and 
extensive  incoming  sensory  stimulation.  With  functions 
of  this  high  degree  of  complexity  are  associated  in  some 
parts  much  simpler  functions  resembling  those  of  the  spi- 
nal cord.  The  cortex  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  the 
portion  of  the  brain  in  which  the  most  complex  coordina- 
tions seem  to  be  effected,  and  which  is  most  directly  in- 
volved in  mental  acts.  Certain  parts  of  the  cortex  are, 
however,  peculiarly  related  to  certain  special  incoming  or 
outgoing  stimulations,  and  are  called  sensory  or  motor 
centers.  (See  cerebral,  and  cerebral  localization,  under  lo- 
calization. ) The  corpus  striatum  is  usually  regarded  as 
especially  concerned  with  stimulations  passing  downward, 
and  the  optic  thalamus  with  those  passing  upward ; among 
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the  latter,  those  of  sight  are  connected  with  the  hinder 
part  of  the  thalamus.  The  nates  are  involved  in  the  sight- 
function,  and  the  testes  seem  to  have  close  relations  with 
the  stimuli  entering  by  the  auditory  nerve.  The  cerebel- 
lum is  concerned  with  the  coordination  of  muscular  con- 
tractions in  the  carrying  out  of  voluntary  actions,  while 
the  medulla  oblongata  contains  a large  number  of  centers 
for  comparatively  simple  functions,  as  vasomotor  action, 
cardiac  action,  respiration,  deglutition,  etc.  (See  also  cut 
under  encephalon.)  From  its  complexity,  the  brain  is  usu- 
ally spoken  of  in  the  plural  in  certain  relations : as,  to  beat 
out  or  to  rack  one’s  brains. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  principal  ganglion  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  situated  in  the  head,  over  the 
esophagus,  and  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
several  supra-esophageal  ganglia.  The  nerves  of 
the  eyes  and  antenme  are  directly  connected  with  it,  and 
it  gives  off  two  inferior  branches  which  surround  the 
esophagus  and  unite  beneath  in  the  subesophageal  gan- 
glion. Sometimes  this  ganglion  is  regarded  as  a part  of 
the  brain,  being  distinguished  as  the  cerebellum,  while  the 
principal  or  upper  ganglion  is  called  the  cerebrum. 

3.  The  same  or  a corresponding  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  in  many  other  invertebrates. — 

4.  Understanding;  intellectual  power;  fancy; 
imagination;  commonly  in  the  plural:  as,  a 
man  of  brains ; “my  brain  is  too  dull,”  Scott. 

God  will  be  worshipped  and  served  according  to  his  pre- 
script word,  and  not  according  to  the  brain  of  man. 

Abp.  Sandys,  Sermons,  fol.  128  b. 

The  poison  and  the  dagger  are  still  at  hand  to  butcher 
a hero,  when  a poet  wants  the  brains  to  save  him. 

Dryden , Pref.  to  Don  Sebastian. 

To  beat  or  cudgel  one’s  brains,  to  try  earnestly  to  re- 
call or  think  of  something,  or  to  concentrate  one’s  attention 
and  thought  upon  it : as,  he  beat  his  brains  for  a simile. 

Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ; for  your  dull  ass 
will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

To  have  (something)  on  the  brain,  to  be  extremely  in- 
terested in  or  eager  about  something ; be  over-persistent 
and  zealous  in  promoting  some  scheme  or  movement : as, 
to  have  reform  on  the  brain.  [Colloq.] — Water  on  the 
brain,  dropsy  of  the  brain  ; hydrocephalus, 
brain  (bran),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  brainen,  dash  out  the 
brains;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  dash  out  the 
brains  of ; kill  by  beating  in  the  skull. 

There  thou  must  brain  him.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

When  Uncas  had  brained  his  first  antagonist,  he  turned 
like  a hungry  lion  to  seek  another. 

Cooper,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  xii. 


to  destroy;  defeat;  balk; 


2.  Figuratively, 
thwart.  [Rare.] 

It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death  . . . 

That  brain'd  my  purpose.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

3f.  To  get  into  the  brain;  conceive;  under- 
stand. [Rare.] 

’Tis  still  a dream ; or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

brain-bladder  (bran'blad//er),  n.  In  embryol., 
a cerebral  vesicle ; one  of  tbe  hollow  dilated 
portions  of  the  brain  of  any  embryonic  cranial 
vertebrate. 

In  all  Skulled  Animals,  from  the  Cyclostomi  to  Man, 
the  same  parts,  although  in  very  various  forms,  develop 
from  these  five  original  brain-bladders. 

Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  220. 

brain-boz  (bran'boks),  n.  The  cranium  proper ; 
the  cranial  part  of  the  whole  skull,  containing 
the  brain,  as  distinguished  from  the  facial  parts 
of  the  same. 

brain-case  (bran'kas),  n.  Same  as  brain-box. 

brain-cavity  (bran'kav'T-ti),  n.  1.  One  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain.— 2.  The  interior  of  the 
cranium  or  skull,  containing  the  brain. 

brain-coral  (bran'kor^al),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  coral  of  the  genus  Heandrina : so  called 
because  it 
resembles  in 
its  superfi- 
cial appear- 
ance the  con- 
volutions of 
the  human 
brain.  The  ge- 
nus is  of  the 
family  Meandri- 
nidce,  belong- 
ing to  the  apo-  Brain-coral  ( Meandrina  cerebriformis). 

rose  division  of 

stone-corals.  Also  called  brainstone  and  brainstone-coral. 

brained  (brand),  a.  [<  brain  + -e<J2.]  1.  Fur- 
nished with  brains : used  chiefly  in  composi- 
tion: as,  crack -brained;  harebrained , 

If  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us,  the  state  totters. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

2.  [Pp.  of  brain,  v.~\  Having  the  brains  knocked 
or  dashed  out ; killed  by  a blow  which  breaks 
the  skull. 

brain-fag  (bran'fag),  n.  Mental  fatigue  or  ex- 
haustion, as  from  overwork. 

In  states  of  extreme  brain-fag  the  horizon  is  narrowed 
almost  to  the  passing  word.  Mind,  IX.  17. 


braird 

brain-fever  (bran'fe'ver),  n.  Inflammation  of 
the  brain ; phrenitis ; meningitis, 
brainge  (branj),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  brainged, 
ppr.  brainging.  [Connected  with  brainyell,  rush 
headlong;  as  a noun,  rushing  headlong,  doing 
anything  carelessly;  origin  obscure.]  To  do 
something  noisily  and  hurriedly,  especially 
through  anger.  Burns.  [Scotch.] 
brainish  (bra'nish),  a.  [<  brain  + -ish  1.] 
Headstrong;  passionate;  also,  perhaps,  un- 
real; brain-sick.  [Rare.] 

In  his  brainish  apprehension,  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

brainless  (bran'les),  a.  [<  ME.  brainles  (=  D. 
breinloos) ; < brain  + - less .]  Weak  in  the  brain ; 
witless;  stupid:  as,  “the  dull  brainless  Ajax,” 
Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

brainlessness  (bran'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  brainless ; lack  of  sense ; stupidity. 

Where  indolence  or  brainlessness  has  brought  about  a 
perverse  satisfaction.  The  American,  VII.  283. 

brain-maggot  (bran'mag,/qt),  n.  Same  as  brain- 
worm,  1. 

brainpan  (bran'pan),  n.  [<  ME.  brainpanne 
(=  OFries.  breinpanne  — MLG.  bregenpanne, 
LG.  brdgenpanne) ; < brain  + pan.  Cf.  equiv. 
AS.  hedfodpanne,  the  skull,  lit.  ‘head-pan.’] 
That  part  of  the  skull  which  incloses  the  brain-; 
the  cranium. 

My  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a brown  bill. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  10. 

I learnt  more  from  her  in  a flash, 

Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  empty  hull 
And  every  Muse  tumbled  a science  in. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
brain-racking  (bran'rak,/ing),  a.  Harassing; 
perplexing. 

brain-sand  (bran'sand),  n.  In  anat.,  the  earthy 
particles  found  in  the  conarium  or  pineal 
gland,  forming  the  so-called  acervulus  cerebri. 
They  are  minute  accretions  of  calcium  carbonate,  calcium 
phosphate,  and  magnesium  phosphate,  with  some  animal 
substance. 

brain-sick  (bran'sik),  a.  Disordered  in  the 
understanding ; fantastic ; crotchety ; crazed. 

Quicke  wittes  also  be,  in  most  part  of  all  their  doinges, 
ouer  quicke,  hastie,  rashe,  lieadie,  and  brainsicke. 

Ascham , The  Scliolemaster,  p.  33. 

We  have  already  suffered  from  the  misconstructions 
and  broils  which  seem  to  follow  this  poor  brain-sick  lady 
wherever  she  comes.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  II.  xviii. 

brainsickly  (bran'sik-li),  adv.  Fantastically; 
madly. 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

brain-sickness  (bran'sik-nes),  n.  Disorder  of 
the  brain ; insanity.  Holland. 
brainstone  (bran'ston),  n.  See  brain-coral. 
brainstone-coral  (bran'ston-kor'/al),  n.  Same 
as  brain-coral. 

brain-throb  (bran'throb),  n.  The  throbbing 
of  the  brain. 

brainward  (bran'wiird),  adv.  and  a.  Toward 
or  tending  toward  the  brain. 

If,  from  any  cause,  there  is  excessive  brainward  deter- 
mination  of  the  blood,  the  plethora  of  the  capillaries  gives 
rise  to  increased  mental  excitement. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 499. 

brain-wave  (bran'wav),  n.  A so-called  tele- 
pathic vibration  supposed  to  be  concerned 
in  the  transference  of  a thought  from  one  mind 
to  another  by  other  than  physical  means  of 
communication. 

Such  expressions  as  brain-wave  (Knowles),  mentiferous 
ether  (Maudsley),  . . . testify  to  this  natural  though  pre- 
mature desire  to  ticket  or  identify  a force  which  . . . 
cannot  at  present  be  correlated  with  nerve-force. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  Oct.,  1886,  p.  178. 

brain-work  (hran'werk),  n.  Intellectual  labor  ; 
cerebration. 

brain-worm  (bran' worm),  n.  1.  A worm  in- 
festing or  supposed  to  infest  the  brain.  Also 
called  brain-maggot. — 2.  The  vermis  of  the 
cerebellum. 

brainy  (bra'ni),  a.  [<  brain  + -yL]  Having 
a good  brain ; intelligent ; sharp-witted ; quick 
of  comprehension. 

braird  (brard),  n.  [In  sense  < AS.  brord,  a 
point,  blade  of  grass  (see  brad) ; hut  the  form 
depends  rather  upon  ME.  brerd,  < AS.  brerd, 
breordf  ONorth.  breard,  edge,  brink,  = OHG. 
brort,  edge,  etc. ; prob.  connected  with  AS. 
brord,  a point.]  A grain-crop  when  it  first 
makes  its  appearance  above  ground.  [Scotch.] 

The  braird  of  the  Lord,  that  begins  to  rise  so  green  in 
^.the  land,  will  grow  in  peace  to  a plentiful  harvest.  Galt. 

braird  (brard),  v.  i.  [<  braird,  «.]  To  spring 
up,  as  seeds;  shoot  forth  from  the  earth,  as 
grain;  germinate.  [Scotch.] 


brairo 

brairo  (bra'ro),  n.  [A  corruption  of  F.  blaireau, 
badger.]  A Canadian  French  name  of  the 
American  badger,  Taxidea  americana. 
braise1,  v.  and  n.  See  braise1. 
braise2,  n.  See  braize 2 
brais6,  brais6e  (bra-za'),  a.  [P.]  Braized, 
braiser,  n.  See  braizer. 

brait  (brat),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  Among  jew- 
elers, a rough  diamond. 

braize1,  braise1  (braz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
braized,  ppr.  braizing.  [<  P.  braiser,  cook  over 
live  coals,  < braise  = Pr.  brasa  = Sp.  brasa  = 
Pg.  braza  = It.  bracia,  brascia,  bragia,  etc., 
live  coals,  embers  (of.  P.  braser,  solder;  OP. 
and  P.  em-braser,  OF.  es-braser,  a-braser  = Pr. 
em-braser  - - Sp.  a-brasar  = Pg.  a-brazar  = It. 
ab-braciare,  etc.,  set  on  lire) ; prob.  of  OHO. 
origin.  The  Dan.  brase,  fry,  Icel.  brasa, 
harden  by  fire,  are  from  F.]  To  cook  (meat) 
slowly  in  a deep,  closely  covered  pan,  usually 
with  vegetables  and  herbs  to  season. 
braize1,  braise1  (braz),  n.  [<  braize1,  c.]  In 
cookery,  braized  meat. 

braize2  (braz),  n.  [Also  braise  ; perhaps  akin  to 
barse,  bass1,  and  bream1,  q.  v.]  1.  Anacanthop- 
terygian  fish  of  the  genus  Pagrus,  P.  pagrus, 
of  the  family  Sparidce,  found  in  British  seas. 
Also  called  becker. — 2.  A local  Scotch  name 
of  the  roach.  Also  braze. 
braize3  (braz),  n.  [A  var.  of  breeze3.]  The 
dust  of  charcoal  which  accumulates  around 
the  furnace  of  charcoal-works ; coal-dust. 

The  dust  or  braize  of  the  Philadelphia  coal-yards  is 
sold  for  use  in  fire-boxes  [of  locomotives  J of  suitable  con- 
struction. Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  501. 

braizer,  braiser  (bra'zer),  n.  [<  braize1,  braise1, 
+ -er1.]  A covered  pot,  stew-pan,  or  kettle 
nsed  in  braizing. 

braizing-pan  (bra'zing-pan),  n.  A small  cov- 
ered pan  or  air-tight  oven  in  which  meat  is 
braized. 

brake1  (brak).  Obsolete  or  archaic  preterit  of 
break. 

brake1  (brak),  n.  [Var.  spelling  of  break;  ef. 
brack1  andftra&e2.]  If.  A break;  brack;  flaw. 
The  slighter  brakes  of  our  reformed  Muse. 

Webster,  Works,  iv.  141.  ( Halliwell .) 

2.  A mechanical  device  for  arresting  the  mo- 
tion of  a vehicle:  now  usually  classed  with 
brake3.  See  brake3,  n.,  9. 
brake2t  (brak),  v.  [<  ME.  braken  (=  D.  broken), 
vomit,  a secondary  form  of  breken,  E.  break  = 
G.  brechen,  break,  vomit:  see  break,  and  cf. 
parbrake .]  I.  intrans.  To  vomit. 

Brakyn  orcastyn,  orspewe,  vomo.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  47. 
And  as  an  houude  that  et  gras  so  gan  ich  to  brake. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vii.  430. 

II.  trans.  To  vomit ; cast  up. 

The  whal  ...  a warth  fyndez 

There  he  brakez  vp  the  buyrne  [man,  sc.  Jonah], 

+ Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  1.  3339. 

brake3  (brak),  n.  [<  ME.  brake,  an  instrument 
for  breaking  flax,  also  a name  for  other  me- 
chanical contrivances  ; not  found  in  AS.,  but 
prob.  of  LG.  origin : MLG.  LG.  brake  - - MD. 
braecke,  D.  braak  ( vlas-braak , flax-brake)  = Sw. 
brdka  ( lin-brdka , flax-brake)  = Dan.  brage,  a 
brake  (cf.  OD.  brake,  a clog  for  the  neck,  MD. 
braecke,  braake,  an  instrument  for  holding  by 
the  nose ; cf.  OHG.  breclia,  MHG.  G.  breche,  a 
brake) ; < MLG.  LG.  D.,  etc.,  breken  =G.  brechen 

— AS.  brecan,  E.  break,  q.  v.  Brake3  is  thus 
practically  equiv.  to  break,  of  which,  in 
some  recent  uses,  it  is  only  a different  spelling, 
conformed  to  the  older  word.]  1 . A tool  or 
machine  for  breaking  up  the  woody  portion  of 
flax,  to  loosen  it  from  the  harl  or  fibers. — 2. 
The  handle  or  lever  by  which  a pump  is  worked. 

— 3.  A bakers’ kneading-machine. — 4.  A sharp 
bit  or  snaffle : as,  “ a snaffle  bit  or  brake,"  Gas- 
coigne, Steele  Glas. — 5.  An  apparatus  for  con- 
fining refractory  horses  while  being  shod. — 6. 
A medieval  engine  of  war  analogous  to  the  bal- 
lista. 

Yet  ceased  not  eyther  the  brakes  or  scorpions,  whereof 
these  discharged  stones  thicke,  the  other  sent  out  darts 
as  fast.  Holland , tr.  of  Ammianus,  xx.  8. 

They  view  the  iron  rams,  the  brakes,  and  slings. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso. 

7.  A large  heavy  harrow  for  breaking  clods 
after  plowing.  Also  called  drag. — 8.  A kind 
of  wagonette.  A large  and  heavy  variety  of 
this  vehicle  is  used  for  breaking  in  young 
horses  to  harness. — 9.  Any  mechanical  device 
for  arresting  or  retarding  the  motion  of  a ve- 
hicle or  car  by  means  of  friction.  The  most  com- 
mon form  is  that  of  curved  wooden  or  iron  shoes  pressed 
against  the  rims  of  the  wheels.  In  this  sense  sometimes 
spelled  break.  See  air-brake. 
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10.  The  fore  part  of  a carriage,  by  which  it 
is  turned. — 11.  A basket-makers’  tool  for 
stripping  the  bark  from  willow  wands. — 12f. 
An  old  instrument  of  torture.  Also  called  the 

Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter Automatic  brake,  a 

brake  which  acts  mechanically  under  certain  circum- 
stances, as  on  a railroad-train  when  one  car  becomes  de- 
tached from  the  rest. — Block-brake,  a brake  used  in 
retarding  a moving  part  by  the  pressure  upon  it  of  a sta- 
tionary block.—  Compressed-air  brake.  See  air-brake. 
— Continuous  brake,  a series  of  car-brakes,  so  arranged 
that  all  can  be  controlled  from  some  one  point  on  the 
train.  See  air-brake.— Double-lever  brake,  a brake  on 
a car-truck  or  four-wheeled  car,  having  two  levers  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  pressure  on  the  two  sets  of  shoes  will  be 
equal. — Single-lever  brake,  a brake  which  has  but  a 
single  lever,  to  which  the  force  is  applied.  The  fulcrum 


Double-lever  Car-brake. 

a.  b,  levers  fulcrumed  to  the  centers  of  the  brake-beams  c,  c.  and 
connected  at  their  lower  ends  by  rod  d.  The  upper  end  of  dead- 
lever  a is  pivoted  to  the  truck  or  truck -bolster  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  live-lever  b is  connected  by  rod  with  air-brake  under  the  car 
or  brake-wheel  on  platform. 

of  the  lever  is  upon  one  brake-beam,  and  from  its  shorter 
arm  a rod  extends  to  the  brake-beam  of  the  other  pair  of 
wheels  of  the  same  truck. — To  bleed  the  brakes.  See 
bleed. 

brake3  (brak),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  braked,  ppr. 
braking.  [=  MLG.  LG.  D.  bralcen  (>  F.  braquer) 
= Sw.  brdka  = Dan.  brage,  brake;  from  the 
noun.  Cf.  break,  v.  ] It.  To  crack  or  break  (the 
stalks  of  flax)  in  order  to  separate  the  woody 
portions  from  the  fiber.  Now  written  break. 

It  [flaxl  must  be  watered,  dried,  braked,  tew-tawed,  and 
with  much  labor  driuen  and  reduced  in  the  end  to  be  as  soft 
and  tender  as  wooll.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  (proem). 

2.  To  retard  or  stop  the  motion  of  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a brake. 

brake4  (brak),  n.  [<  ME.  brake  (see  brake 5) ; 
not  in  AS.,  but  prob.  of  LG.  origin:  MLG. 
brake,  bush,  busbes,  LG.  brake,  a willow-bush ; 
orig.  appar.  rough  or  broken  ground;  cf.  D. 
braak  {-land)  = MLG.  brake  = G.  brache,  land 
broken  but  not  sowed,  MHG.  brache,  OHG. 
brdeha,  the  breaking  of  land  after  harvest  (= 
MLG.  brake  = MD.  braecke,  D.  braak,  breaking, 
a break : see  brack1) ; hence  in  comp.,  G.  bracli- 
feld,  equiv.  toD.  braakland,  fallow  land;  OHG. 
MHG.  brachmanot,  ‘plowing-month,’  June ; 
whence  separately  as  an  adj.,  D.  braak  = G. 
brack  ( > Dan.  brak),  fallow ; ult.  < D.  breken  = 
OHG.  brechan,  MHG.  brechen,  G.  brechen  = AS. 
brecan,  E.  break;  being  thus  closely  akin  to 
brack1  and  to  brake3.]  1.  A place  overgrown 
with  bushes  or  brushwood,  shrubs,  and  bram- 
bles ; a thicket ; in  the  United  States,  a cane- 
brake,  that  is,  a tract  of  ground  overgrown  with 
cane,  Arundinaria  macrospcrma. 

This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake 
our  tiring-house.  Shak .,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  was  none. 

Scott,  Young  Lochinvar. 
The  mid-forest  brake, 

Rich  with  a sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 
2.  A single  hush,  or  a number  of  bushes  grow- 
ling by  themselves. 

brake6  fbrak),  n.  [<  ME.  brake,  appar.  < AS. 
bracce  (rare),  a fern:  see  bracken.  Appar. 
confused  in  ME.,  etc.,  with  brake1,  a thicket, 
etc. ; cf.  brake 4,  brakebush,  fern-brake .]  The 

name  given  to  Pteridium  aquilinum  and'  other 
large  ferns. 

Others  [leaves]  are  parted  small  like  our  ferns  or  brakes. 

E.  Terry,  Voyage,  p.  105. 
Buckhom-brake,  a name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
flowering  fern,  Osmunda  regalis. — Cliff-brake,  a com- 
mon name  of  the  genus  Pellsea. — Rock-brake,  the  fern 
Cryptogramma  crispa. 

brake-bar  (brak'bar),  ft.  A bar  connecting 
the  brake-shoes  of  opposito  wheels  of  a car- 
riage of  any  kind. 

brake-beam  (brak'bem),  n.  A transverse  bar 
supporting  the  brake-blocks  of  a car-truck, 
brake-block  (brak'blok),  n.  A wooden  or 
metal  block  holding  the  shoe  or  piece  which 
hears  against  the  tread  or  tire  of  a wheel  when 
the  brake  is  applied. 


a 

s4.  Brake-head; 
£,  Brake-shoe. 


bramble 

brakebusht,  n.  [ME.  brakebushe;  < braked  + 
bush1.]  A fern-brake. 

brake-hanger  (brak'hang'/er),  n.  A link  or  bar 
by  which  brake-beams  and  their  attachments 
are  suspended  from  a truck-frame  or  car-body. 

Car-Builder’s  Diet Parallel  brake-hanger,  a bar 

or  link  so  attached  to  a brake-beam  as  to  maintain  the 
brake-head  and  brake-shoe  in  the  same  relative  positions 
when  the  brakes  are  released,  thus  preventing  the  brake- 
shoes  from  striking  against  the  wheel, 
brake-bead  (brak'hed),  n.  That  (detachable) 
part  of  a brake  by  which  the  brake-shoe  is 
connected  with  the  brake-beam.  See  cut 
under  brake-shoe. 

brake-hopper  (brak ' hop  " isr),  n.  [<  brake 4 + 
hopper.]  A name  for  the  grasshopper-warbler, 
Sylvia  locustella,  or  Locustella  nwvia.  Macgil- 
livray.  [Local,  British.] 

brakeman  (brak'man),  n. ; pi.  brakemen  (-men). 

1 . A man  whose  business  is  to  apply  the  brakes 
on  a railroad-train  which  are  operated  by  hand. 
— 2.  In  mining,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  wind- 
ing-engine. 

Sometimes  spelled  breakman,  and  in  Great 
Britain  often  called  brakesman. 
brakent,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bracken. 
brake-shaft  (brak ' shaft),  n.  The  shaft  on 
which  is  wound  the  chain  by 
which  the  power  of  a car-brake 
operated  by  hand  is  applied  to 
the  wheels. 

brake-shoe  (brak'sho),  ».  A 
piece  of  wood  or  metal  fitted 
to  a brake-block,  or  forming 
one  piece  with  it,  and  serving 
as  a rubber  to  retard,  by  fric- 
tion with  the  wheel-tread  or 
-tire,  the  movement  of  a wheel. 

— Brake-shoe  valve,  in  an  air-  or 
vacuum-brake,  a valve  so  arranged  as  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  wheel  when  it  becomes  too  great, 
brakesman  (braks'man),  n. ; pi.  brakesmen 
(-men).  See  brakeman. 

brake-spool  (brak'spol),  n.  An  enlargement, 
by  a sleeve  or  otherwise,  of  a brake-shaft  to  give 
greater  speed  and  less  power  to  the  brake.  Car- 
Builder’s  Diet. 

brake-strap  (brak'strap),  n.  The  strap  sur- 
rounding the  pulley  of  a friction-brake, 
brakett,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  bragget 2. 
brake-van  (brak'van),  n.  On  European  rail- 
ways, the  van  or  car  in  a freight-train  to  the 
wheels  of  which  the  brake  is  applied.  See 
brake3,  9. 

brake-wheel  (brak'hwel),  ».  1.  A horizontal 
hand-wheel  on  the  platform  of  a railroad-car, 
or  on  the  roof  of  a box-car,  used  to  control  the 
brake. — 2.  A heavy  wheel  furnished  with  cams 
to  control  the  action  of  a trip-hammer, 
brakisht,  a.  See  brackish. 
braky  (bra'ki),  a.  [<  brake 4 + -y1.]  Full  of 
brakes;  abounding  with  brambles  or  shrubs; 
rough;  thorny:  as,  “ braky  thickets  and  deep 
sloughs,”  Bp.  ILall,  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

Redeem  arts  from  their  rough  and  brakey  seats,  where 
they  lay  hid  and  overgrown  with  thorns. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

brallt.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  brawl. 

Brama  (bra'ma),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus 
of  fishes  of  the  family  Bramidce.  The  pomfret, 
B.  rayi,  is  an  example.  Schneider,  1801.  See 
cut  under  sea-bream. 

Bramah  lock,  press.  See  the  nouns. 
Bramantesque  (bra-man-tesk'),  a.  Eclating  to 
or  having  the  character  or  style  of  the  works 
of  Bramante  (1444-1514),  a noted  Italian  archi- 
tect, whose  studies  of  the  antique  exerted  much 
influence  upon  the  classic  revival.  He  prepared 
the  original  design  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome,  of  which  the  execution  was  interrupted  by  his 
death.  The  epithet  Bramantesque  was  early  applied  to 
the  style  of  architecture  now  called  Renaissance,  from  the 
preeminent  position  held  by  Bramante  in  its  formation. 

The  artist  who  introduced  Renaissance  architecture, 
then  called  Bramantesque,  into  Lombardy. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  182,  note. 

bramantip  (bra-man'tip),  m.  Same  as  bamalip. 
bramatbere  (brii'ma-ther),  n.  [<  NL.  Bra- 
matherium,  which  see.]  A fossil  ungulate 
mammal  of  the  genus  Bramatherium. 
Biamatherium  (bra-ma-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Brahma  + Gr.  6r/piov,  a wild  beast.]  A genus  of 
extinct  ungulate  mammals,  from  the  Pliocene 
Tertiary  of  western  India, 
bramble  (bram'bl),  n.  [<  ME.  brembel,  brembil, 
bremmil,  < AS.  brmnbel,  brembel,  prop,  bremel 
(also  brember,  ME.  brember:  see  brambleberry) , 
= ODan.  bremle,  brymle  = LG.  brummel  (- beren , 
pi.),  bramble;  dim.  of  the  form  seen  in  ME. 
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brame,  bramble,  = MD.  braeme,  breme,  D.  braam 
=MLG.  bram,  brame,  breme,  brumme,  LG.  braam, 
bramble,  broom-plant,  = OHG.  brdma,  bramo, 
MHG.  brame,  bramble,  G.  dial.  (Swiss)  bramen, 
bramble,  G.  bram,  brame,  broom-plant  (also  an 
awl,  punch,  from  the  sense  of  ‘ thorn  ’).  Akin 
to  broom1,  q.  v.]  A name  common  to  plants 
of  the  genus  Rubus,  especially  and  usually  in 
England  the  common  blackberry,  R.  fruticosus  ; 
occasionally  (from  these  plants  being  armed 
with  prickles),  any  rough  prickly  shrub,  as  the 
dogrose,  Rosa  canina. 

The  bramble  flour  that  bereth  the  red  hepe. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  35. 
bramble  (bram'bl),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  bram- 
bled, ppr.  brambling.  [<  bramble,  «.]  To  pick 
brambles  or  blackberries. 

All  persons  found  brambling,  nutting,  and  otherwise 
trespassing  in  . . . Woods,  wili  be  prosecuted. 

Quoted  in  A',  and  Q.,  7 th  ser.,  II.  327. 
brambleberry  (bram'bl-ber'i),  n.  ■ pi.  bram- 
bleberries  (-iz).  [ME.  not  found,  < AS.  bre- 
mel-berie  (cf.  brember,  ME.  brember,  equiv.  to 
brembel,  bremel,  bramble)  (=  MLG.  bramber  = 
OHG.  bramberi,  MHG.  brdmbere,  bramber,  G. 
brombeere  = Sw.  brombdr  = Dan.  brombwr,  a 
blackberry,  = MD.  braembesic,  D.  braambezie,  > 
F.  framboise,  Pr.  framboiso,  Sp.  frambueso,  It. 
dial,  flanboesa,  ML.  framboses,  raspberry),  < 
bremel,  bramble,  + berie,  berry.]  1.  The  berry 
of  a bramble;  especially,  a blackberry. — 2. 
The  plant  itself.  See  bramble.  [Eng.] 
oramble-bond  (bram' bl-bond),  n.  A band 
made  of  the  long  shoots  of  the  bramble,  for- 
merly used  in  thatching  roofs, 
bramble-bush  (bram'bl-bush),  n.  [<  bramble  4- 
bush ; cf.  D.  braambosch  = MLG.  brambusch  — 
ODan.  bremlebnslc.']  The  bramble,  or  a thicket 
of  brambles. 

brambled  (bram 'bid),  a.  [<  bramble,  n.,  + 
-ed2.]  Overgrown  with  brambles. 

Forlorn  she  sits  upon  the  brambled,  floor. 

T.  Warton , Ode,  iii. 

bramble-finch  (bram'bl-finch),  n.  Same  as 
brambling. 

bramble-net  (bram'bl-net),  n.  A hallier,  or 
net  for  catching  birds. 

bramble-rose  (bram'bl-roz),  n.  The  dogrose, 
Rosa  canina. 

Bramble-roses,  faint  and  pale.  Tennyson,  A Dirge. 

bramble-worm  (bram'bl-wfum),  n.  Same  as 
brandling,  2. 

brambling  (bram 'bling),  n.  [<  bramble  + -ing3.] 
A common  European  conirostral  oscine  pas- 
serine bird,  of  the  family  Fringillicke,  Fringilla 


Brambling  or  Mountain-finch  ( Fringilla,  montifringilla ). 

montifringilla,  or  mountain-finch,  closely  re- 
lated to  and  resembling  the  chaffinch,  F.  cce- 
lebs,  hut  larger.  Also  called  bramble-finch. 
brambly  (bram'bli),  a.  [<  bramble  + -i/1.] 
Full  of  brambles:  as,  “ brambly  wildernesses,” 
Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

bramet  (bram),  n.  [<  OF.  brame,  bram,  a cry 
of  pain  or  longing  (=  Bret,  bram,  a noise,  = 
Sp.  It.  brama,  desire),  < bramer  = Pr.  bramar  = 
Sp.  bramar,  cry  out,  = It.  bramare,  desire,  long 
for,  < OHG.  breman  = AS.  bremman  = MD. 
bremmen,  roar:  see  brim1. 2 Intense  passion  or 
amotion. 

Through  long  languor  and  hart-burning  hrayre. 

She  shortly  like  a pyned  ghost  became. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Ill  ii.  52. 
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bramid  (bram'id),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Bra- 

midce. 

Bramid®  (bram'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Brama  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  aeanthopterygian  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Brama.  it  belongs  to 
the  superfamily  Scombroidea,  and  is  characterized  by  an 
oblong  compressed  body,  rounded  head,  long  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  with  few  anterior  spines,  and  perfect  thoracic 
ventral  fins.  The  few  species  are  inhabitants  of  rather 
deep  seas.  See  cut  under  pom/ret. 

Bramin,  etc.  See  Brahman,  etc. 
bramoid  (bram'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Brama  + 
-oid.\  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
Bramidce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Bramidce. 
bran1  (bran),  n.  [<  ME.  bran,  also  bren,  brin, 
partly  < OP.  bren,  bran,  also  refuse,  dung,  F. 
bran,  bran,  = Pr.  bren  = OSp.  bren  = It.  dial. 
brenno  (ML.  brennium,  brannum),  bran,  < W. 
bran,  bran,  husk,  = Ir.  bran,  chaff,  = Bret. 
brenn, bran;  and  partly  (like  OF.,  etc.)  directly 
from  the  Celtic.]  The  outer  coat  of  wheat,  rye, 
or  other  farinaceous  grain ; the  husky  portion 
of  ground  wheat,  separated  from  the  flour  by 
bolting. 

bran1  (bran),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  branned,  ppr. 
branning.  [<  bran1,  ».]  To  steep  in  a hath  of 
bran  and  water,  as  cloth  before  or  after  dyeing, 
or  skins  for  tanning. 

Branned  goods  are  not  afterwards  soaped,  but  simply 
washed  in  the  washing  machine  for  half  an  hour  with 
cold  or  tepid  water. 

Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-Printing,  p.  309. 
bran3  (bran),  n.  [E.  dial. ; origin  unknown.] 
A name  of  the  common  crow,  Corvus  corone. 
Macgillivray.  [Local,  British.] 
bran3  (bran),  v.  A dialectal  form  of  bren, 
burn1. 

bran-bread  (bran'bred'),  n.  [<  ME.  branbred.] 
Bread  made  of  bran,  or  of  unbolted  flour, 
branct,  n.  [OF.  branc;  cf.  F.  branche,  branch: 
see  branch.']  A linen  vestment  similar  to  a 
rochet,  formerly  worn  by  women  over  their 
other  clothing. 

brancard  (brang'kard),  n.  [F.,  a litter,  shaft, 
thill,  < Pr.  branc,  E.  branche,  branch,  arm.]  A 
*liorse-litter.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 
branch  (branch),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
brauncli ; < ME.  branche,  braunche,  bronche ,<  OF. 
branche, brance,  F.  branche, branch,  =Pr.  branca, 
also  branc,  = OSp.  and  OPg.  branca  = It.  branca, 
branch,  claw,  = Wall,  branca,  hand,  fore  foot  (> 
G.  branlce,  dial,  pranke,  claw,  pranlce,  brante, 
prante,  a paw,  esp.  of  a hear),  < ML.  branca, 
claw;  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  Bret,  branc, 
an  arm,  = W.  braich,  an  arm,  a branch,  = L. 
brachium,  bracehium,  arm,  branch,  claw:  see 
brace1,  n.]  I.  n.  1.  A division  or  subdivision  of 
the  stem  or  axis  of  a tree,  shrub,  or  other  plant 
(the  ultimate  or  smaller  ramifications  being 
called  branchlets,  twigs,  or  shoots) ; a hough. 

A great  elm  tree  spread  its  broad  branches  over  it. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  427. 

2.  Something  resembling  a branch  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  trunk ; an  offshoot  or  part  extend- 
ing from  the  main  body  of  a thing;  a ramifica- 
tion; a subdivision;  an  outgrowth. 

Withouten  braunch  of  vyce  in  ony  wyse, 

In  trouthe  alwey  to  don  yow  my  servyse. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  133. 
Specifically — (n)  Any  member  or  part  of  a body  or  system ; 
a department ; a section  or  subdivision : as,  a branch  of  a 
society ; the  various  branches  of  learning. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  . . . tile  study  of  ju- 
risprudence and  of  some  branches  of  politics  has  made 
great  progress. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  iii. 

It  is  a very  prevalent  notion  among  the  Christians  of 
Europe,  that  the  Moos’lims  are  enemies  to  almost  every 
branch  of  knowledge. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  277. 

(6)  A line  of  family  descent,  in  distinction  from  some 
other  line  or  lines  from  the  same  stock:  as,  the  English 
or  the  Irish  branch  of  a family,  (e)  Any  descendant  in 
such  a line.  [Rare.] 

II  is  father,  a younger  branch  of  the  ancient  stock  planted 
in  Somersetshire.  B.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

< d ) In  geom.,  any  portion  of  a real  curve  capable  of  descrip- 
tion by  the  continuous  motion  of  a point.  Every  branch 
either  extends  to  infinity  or  returns  into  itself  ( reentrant 
branch) ; but  some  old  geometers  considered  a branch  to 
he  ended  by  a cusp,  (e)  A piece  of  pipe  including  a length 
of  the  main  pipe  and  a shorter  piece  branching  from  it. 
When  the  latter  is  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  the 
branch  is  a T -branch;  if  at  an  acute  angle,  it  is  a T-branch. 
If  there  are  two  branching  pieces,  it  is  called  a double 
branch.  (J)  The  metal  piece  on  the  end  of  the  hose  of  a 
fire-engine  to  which  the  nozle  is  screwed,  (g)  One  of  the 
sides  of  a horseshoe.  (A)  In  fort.,  the  wing  or  long  side 
of  a horn-  or  crown-work ; also,  one  of  the  parts  of  a zig- 
zag approach,  (i)  In  a sword-hilt,  either  of  two  pieces 
which  project  at  right  angles  to  the  barrel  and  to  the 
blade  of  the  sword,  forming  guards  for  the  hand.  See 
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hilt,  (j)  In  entom.,  the  flagellum  or  outer  portion  of  a 
geniculate  antenna.  (Jc)  In  mining,  a small  vein,  leader, 
or  string  of  ore,  connected  with  or  seeming  to  branch 
from  the  main  lode.  See  lode.  (/)  In  a bridle,  either  of  two 
bent  pieces  of  iron  which  bear  the  bit,  the  cross-chains, 
and  the  curb. 

3.  In  the  southern  and  some  of  the  western 
United  States,  the  general  name  for  any  stream 
that  is  not  a large  river  or  a bayou. 

Most  of  the  branches  or  streams  were  dried  up.  Irving. 

4.  The  diploma  or  commission  issued  by  the 
proper  authority  to  a pilot  who  has  passed  an  ex- 
amination for  competency. — 5f.  A chandelier. 
Ash. — 6.  A branched  candlestick  or  candle. 

This  [funeral]  procession  was  headed  by  an  acolyte  with 
a cross  between  two  clerks,  each  of  whom  carried  a pecu- 
liar kind  of  light  called  “a  white  branch ,”  because  com- 
posed of  three  tapers  shooting  up  out  of  one  root  as  it 
were,  being  twisted  together  at  the  lower  end  — an  em- 
blem of  the  Trinity.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  487. 
Bastard  branch.  See  bastard. — Branches  of  ogives, 
in  arch.,  the  ribs  of  groined  vaults  traversing  from  one 
angle  to  another,  and  forming  a cross  between  the  other 
arches  which  make  the  sides  of  the  square  of  which  the 
branches  are  the  diagonals.  See  arc  ogive , under  arci. — 
Branch  herring.  See  herring. — Complete  branch,  in 
geom.,  a branch  of  a curve  considered  as  not  interrupted 
by  passing  through  infinity.  See  2 (d),  above.— Falling 
branch,  in  gun.,  that  portion  of  the  trajectory  in  which 
the  projectile  approaches  the  earth. 

II.  a . Consisting  of  or  constituting  a branch ; 
ramifying;  diverging  from  a trunk,  main  stem, 
or  main  body : as,  a branch  road  or  railroad ; a 
branch  society. 

branch  (branch),  v.  [<  ME.  braunchen,  < OF. 
branchir  = Pr.  brancar , branch,  = It.  brancare , 
grip ; from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans . 1.  To  spread 
in  branches ; send  out  branches,  as  a plant. — 
2.  To  divide  into  separate  parts  or  subdivisions; 
diverge;  ramify. — To  branch  off,  to  form  separate 
parts  or  branches ; diverge  from  any  main  stem,  line,  or 
course. — To  branch  out,  to  ramify;  engage  in  lateral 
operations,  as  in  business ; digress,  as  in  discourse. 

To  branch  out  into  a long  extempore  dissertation. 

Spectator , No.  247. 

ii.  trans . 1.  To  divide,  as  into  branches; 
make  subordinate  divisions  in. 

The  spirits  of  things  animate  . . . are  branched  into 
canals  as  blood  is.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  To  adorn  with  needlework;  decorate  with 
embroidery;  adorn  with  flowers  or  other  orna- 
ment, as  in  textile  fabrics. 

The  train  whereof  loose  far  behind  her  strayed, 
Branched  with  gold  and  pearl  most  richly  wrought. 

Spenser. 

Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched  velvet 
gown.  Shak .,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 

A dress 

All  branch’d  and  flower’d  with  gold. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

To  branch  (a  thing)  out,  to  make  it  spread  out  in  divi- 
sions like  branches.  [Rare.] 

Ah,  my  Giacinto  . . . 

Branches  me  out  his  verb-tree  on  the  slate. 

Brouming,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  64. 

branch-chuck  (branch'ehuk),  n.  In  mecli.,  a 
chuck  formed  of  four  branches  turned  up  at 
the  ends,  each  furnished  with  a screw. 

Branchelliid®  (brang-ke-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Branchellion  + -if la;.]  A family  of  leeches, 
typified  hy  the  genus  Branchellion.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  development  of  a pair  of  lateral  bran- 
chiform  lobes  on  each  segment  of  the  body.  The  oral 
sucker  is  entire  and  strictured  at  its  origin.  A common 
European  species  is  Branchellion  torpedinis. 

Branchellion  (brang-kel'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fipayxia,  gills.]  A genus  of  Eirudinea,  or  leech- 
es, typical  of  the  family  Branchelliidw,  having 
the  sides  of  the  body  lobate  or  extended  into 

+lobe-liko  appendages. 

brancher  (bran'cher),  n.  [<  ME.  branclier, 
brauncher,  a young  hawk;  < branch  + -er1.]  1. 
That  which  shoots  forth  branches. — 2.  A young 
hawk  or  other  bird  when  it  begins  to  leave  the 
nest  and  take  to  the  branches  of  trees. 

Thareby  braunchers  in  brede  bettyr  was  never. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  190. 

I say  that  the  eyas  should  have  her  meat  unwashed, 
until  she  becomes  a brancher.  Scott,  Abbot,  I.  44. 

branchery  (bran'cher-i),  n.  [<  branch  + -ery.] 
A system  of  branches. 

branchia  (brang'ki-a),  n.1  [LL.,  NL. : see 

branchice .]  One  of  the  constituents  of  the 
branchial  apparatus;  a gill.  See  branchia;. 
[Bare.] 

branchia  (brang'ki-a),  nfi  pi.  [NL. : see  bran- 

i,chicB.]  Same  as  branchice.  [Bare.] 

branchiae  (brang'ki-e),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  (cf.  LL. 
(NL.)  branchia,  fem.  sing.,  NL.  branchia,  neut. 
pi.,  the  proper  form),  < Gr.  jUpayxta,  pi.,  gills, 
fipayxiov,  sing.,  a fin;  cf.  (Spayxos,  hoarseness, 
flpayxiov  = pp6yxlov,  windpipe:  see  bronchia .] 
1.  Organs  subservient  to  respiration  through 


branchiae 
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branchiostege 


the  medium  of  water.  They  are  highly  vascular, 
with  thin  walls,  permitting  the  aeration  of  the  blood  by 
the  oxygen  in  the  water  which  comes  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  them.  They  are  developed  from  different  parts 
of  the  body  in  different  classes  of  animals.  See  gilll,  and 
cuts  under  Polyplacophora  and  Tetrabranchiata. 

2.  In  Arthropoda,  as  crustaceans,  specifically, 
the  externally  projecting  processes  of  the  body 
or  its  limbs,  which  are  supplied  with  venous 
blood  (which  is  thus  brought  into  contact  with 
the  air  dissolved  in  water),  and  constitute  a 
special  respiratory  organ.  See  cut  under  Po- 
dophthalmia.  Other  kinds  of  respiratory  organs  in 
arthropods  are  tracheo-branchice,  tracheae , and  pulmonary 
sacs.  See  these  words. 

3.  In  Vermes,  any  appendages  of  the  head  or 
body  so  modified  as  to  act  as  a respiratory  or- 
gan ; the  various  processes  which  protrude  or 
radiate  from  the  head  or  other  region  of  the 
body,  and  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  a 
respiratory  function.  See  cut  under  Protula . 

In  . . . [Amphinomidce,  Eunicidce,  and  Terebellidce ] the 
branchiae  are  ciliated  branched  plumes  or  tufts  attached 
to  the  dorsal  surface  of  more  or  fewer  of  the  somites.  In 
[ Serpididce ] . . . they  are  exclusively  attached  to  the  an- 
terior segment  of  the  body,  and  present  the  form  of  two 
large  plumes,  each  consisting  of  a principal  stem,  with 
many  lateral  branches.  Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  210. 

4.  In  entom .,  gill-like  appendages  on  the  bodies 
of  certain  insect-larv®  and  -pup®  which  live 
in  the  water,  as  many  caddis-flies  and  gnats. 
They  are  expansions  of  the  integument,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  they  “absorb  air  from  the  water,  and  convey  it  by 
the  minute  ramifications  of  the  tracheal  vessels,  with 
which  they  are  abundantly  supplied,  into  the  main  tra- 
cheae, to  be  distributed  over  the  whole  body.”  Newport. 

branchial  (brang'ki-al),  a.  [<  NL.  branchialis, 
< L.  branchiae , gills : see  branchice.\  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  branchi®  or  gills ; or,  in  ani- 
mals which  have  no  gills  properly  so  called, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  parts  considered  homol- 
ogous with  gills,  as,  in  a bird  or  mammal,  parts 
of  the  third  postoral  visceral  arch,  or  of  any 
visceral  arch  behind  the  hyoidean. — 2.  Per- 
formed by  means  of  branchi® : as,  branchial 

respiration;  a branchial  function Branchial 

aperture,  the  aperture  or  outlet  for  water  which  has  sup- 
plied the  branchiae,  lying  behind  them.  In  fishes  there 
are  2,  one  on  each  side ; rarely  the  two  are  confluent  in 
a single  inferior  aperture.  In  selachians  they  are  gen- 
erally in  5 pairs,  rarely  in  6 or  7.  In  myzonts  they  are 
usually  in  7 pairs,  rarely  6 or  more  than  7,  and  sometimes 
confluent  in  an  inferior  pair  of  “ pores.”  In  invertebrates 
they  vary.—  Branchial  arch,  in  fishes,  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  branchial  apparatus  which  support  the  branchial 
filaments  on  each  side. — Branchial  bar,  the  hardened 
portion  of  the  branchial  apparatus  which  supports  the 
gills  : same  as  branchial  arch. — Branchial  basket.  See 
basket,  10.— Branchial  cavity,  or  branchial  chamber, 
(a)  The  cavity  on  each  side  of  which  are  the  branchiae : it  is 
behind  and  generally  confluent  with  the  oral  cavity.  (&) 
In  Crustacea,  a cavity  or  space  inclosed  by  the  branchios- 
tegite  or  gill-cover  (formed  by  a free  pleural  part  of  the 
carapace),  and  bounded  internally  by  the  epimera  of  the 
branchiferous  somites.— Branchial  Cleft,  one  of  the  lat- 
eral foramina  behind  the  head  which  are  apparent  in  the 
embryos  of  vertebrates,  soon  disappearing  in  the  higher 
types,  but  longer  persistent  (sometimes  through  life)  in 
the  lower,  as  in  the  amphibians : homologous  with  the 
branchial  apertures. — Branchial  coil,  a spirally  curved 
tube  formed  by  a diverticulum  of  the  superior  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane  in  certain  fishes,  such  as  the  clupeids 
(for  example,  menhaden)  and  related  forms. — Branchial 
duct,  in  myzonts,  a short  canal  (interior)  between  a bran- 
chial pouch  and  the  intestinal  cavity,  or  one  (exterior)  be- 
tween a pouch  and  the  exterior  of  the  body. — Branchial 
fold,  the  series  of  branchial  filaments  around  the  convex 
margin  of  a branchial  arch. — Branchial  framework. 
Same  as  branchial  skeleton.  — Branchial  ganglion,  a 
ganglion  which  supplies  the  branchia),  as  in  certain  mol- 
lusks.— Branchial  gut,  a rudimentary  branchial  cham- 
ber.— Branchial  heart,  a specialized  widened  vascular 
canal  which  supplies  the  branchiae. — Branchial  lamella, 
a row  of  branchial  filaments  approximated  to  one  another 
and  forming  a lamella-like  structure.  In  fishes  there  are 
generally  two  lamellae  to  most  of  the  arches,  surmounting 
their  convex  edges.  Also  called  branchial  plate. — Bran- 
chial pharynx,  a pharynx  with  a branchial  apparatus,  as 
in  the  tunieates.— Branchial  plate.  Same  as  branchial 
lamella. — Branchial  pore,  a pore-like  Lranchial  aper- 
ture common  to  all  the  branchial  ducts  of  one  side,  such 
as  occurs  in  myxinids  or  hags. — Branchial  pouch,  in  my- 
zonts and  selachians,  a pouch-like  structure  of  the  bran- 
chial apparatus  in  which  and  from  which  the  branchiae 
are  developed.— Branchial  ray,  in  selachians,  one  of  the 
cartilaginous  rods  radiating  from  a branchial  arch  back- 
ward, and  affording  support  to  the  branchial  pouches. — 
Branchial  respiration,  respiration  by  means  of  bran- 
chiae or  gills.— Branchial  sac,  the  respiratory  chamber 
containing  the  branchi®  in  the  tunieates.  It  is  the  large 
pharyngeal  dilatation  into  which  the  oral  aperture  leads, 
and  which  presents  the  stigmata  through  which  the  cav- 
ity of  the  sac  communicates  with  the  atrium.  See  cut 
under  Tunicat a.—  Branchial  septum,  in  certain  tu- 
nicates  (for  example,  Salpidce),  a gill  detached  from  the 
wall  of  the  branchial  chamber  and  forming  a rafter  stretch- 
ing from  its  dorsal  wall  to  the  ventral  wall. — Branchial 
Sinus,  a vascular  sinus  into  which  blood  passes  from  the 
visceral  sac  on  its  way  to  the  branchiae. — Branchial 
Skeleton,  the  harder  framework  which  is  subservient  to 
the  branchiae  in  branchiferous  animals.  Also  called  bran- 
chial framework. — Branchial  slit,  the  space  between 
neighboring  branchiae  or  branchial  arches. — Branchial 
tentacle,  in  certain  worms  (for  example,  terebellids),  one 
of  the  tentacle-like  organs  of  the  head,  performing  in  part 


a respiratory  function.— Branchial  tuft,  in  tubicolous 
chaetopodous  worms,  an  aggregation  of  contractile  ten- 
tacular filaments  in  the  cephalic  region,  assuming  in  part 
the  office  of  branchiae. 

Branchiata  (brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  branchiatuSj  having  gills:  see  branchiate .] 
In zool.,  a name  used  with  various  significations, 
(a)  In  some  systems  of  classification,  one  of  the  prime 
divisions  of  the  Arthropoda,  by  which  all  crustaceans, 
in  a broad  sense,  are  collectively  distinguished  from 
the  Tracheata,  or  insects  in  the  widest  sense  (arachnids, 
myriapods,  and  insects  proper) : so  called  from  having  a 
branchial  instead  of  a tracheate  respiratory  apparatus. 
In  Gegenbaur’s  system  a third  prime  division,  Protrache- 
ata,  established  for  Peripatus  alone,  intervenes  between 
Branchiata  and  Tracheata.  The  Branchiata  are  primarily 
divided  into  Crustacea  proper  (including  the  two  main 
groups  of  Entomostraca  and  Malacostraca)  and  Poecilo- 
poda,  represented  by  Limulus,  etc.  ( b ) A division  of  ver- 
tebrates containing  those  which  for  some  time  or  perma- 
nently breathe  by  gills;  the  amphibians  and  fishes,  as 
distinguished  from  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals : synony- 
mous with  Ichthyopsida  (which  see).  ( c ) In  mollusks,  same 
as  Branchiogasteropoda.  (d)  A division  of  annelids  con- 
taining those  which  breathe  by  gills,  or  the  tubicolous  and 
errant  worms,  corresponding  to  the  groups  Cephalobran- 
chia  and  N otobranchiata.  (e)  A group  of  echinoids  with 
gills  on  the  buccal  membrane  and  with  ambulacral  plates 
only  on  the  latter,  including  all  the  echinoid  families  ex- 
cept Cidaridce.  Ludwig. 

branchiate,  branchiated  (brang'ki-at,  -a-ted), 
a.  [<  NL.  branchiatus,  having  gills,  < L.  bran- 
chia!, gills:  see  branchiee.]  Having  permanent 
gills : contrasted  with  pulmonate  or puimonated  : 
as,  “branchiated  Vertebrata,”  Huxley,  Anat. 
Vert.,  p.  70. 

Branchifera  (brang-kif'e-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  branchifer : see  branchiferous .]  In  zobl. : 
(a)  Same  as  Branchiogasteropoda ; a division  of 
Gasteropoda  including  those  which  breathe  by 
gills:  opposed  to  Pulmonifera.  (b)  In  De  Blain- 
ville’s  system  of  classification,  a division  of 
univalves,  of  the  order  Cervicobranchiata,  equiv- 
alent to  the  family  Fissurellidce ; the  keyhole 
limpets. 

branchiferous  (brang-kif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
branchifer,  having  gills,  < L.  branchial,  gills, 
+ ferre  = E.  bear L]  1.  Bearing  gills;  having 
branchiee. 

In  the  Amniota,  also,  the  arrangement  which  has  been 
transmitted  from  their  branchiferous  ancestors  is  retained 
during  certain  stages  of  embryonic  life,  in  the  form  of 
clefts  in  the  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  545. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Branchifera. 

branchiform  (brang'ki-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  bran- 
chiee,  gills,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form, 

★character,  or  appearance  of  gills. 

branchihyal  (brang-ki-hi'al),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
branchiae,  gills,  + NL.  hy(oideus),  hyoid,  + -ah] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  gills  and  tongue,  or  to 
the  branchial  and  hyoidean  arches. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  elements  or  joints  of  a 
branchial  arch.  The  lowermost  or  hypobranchial  is 
called  the  basal  branchihyal,  and  the  uppermost  or  epi- 
brancliial  is  distinguished  as  the  superior  branchihyal. 
E.  D.  Cope. 

branchiness  (bran'chi-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  branchy;  the  state  of  being  full  of 
branches. 

branching  (bran'ching),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  branch, 
«.]  Furnished  with  branches;  shooting  out 
branches. 

Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have  blown 
Since  I beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

branchiocardiac  (brang  " ki  - o - kar ' di  - ak),  a. 
[<  Gr.  ppayxLa,  gills,  + napdia  = E.  heart : see 
cardiac.']  Pertaining  to,  lying  between,  or  sep- 
arating a branchial  and  a cardiac  region  or  di- 
vision : applied  to  a groove  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  cara- 
pace of  a crustacean,  separating  the  cardiac  divi- 
sion of  the  carapace  from  the  branchial  division. 

Branchiogasteropoda  (brang^ki-o-gas-te-rop'- 
9-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  brancliice , gills,  + 
KL.  Gasteropoda.]  A division  of  gastropo- 
dous  mollusks  which  breathe  the  air  contained 
m water.  Respiration  may  be  effected  in  three  ways : 
first,  the  blood  may  be  simply  exposed  to  the  water 
in  the  thin  walls  of  the  mantle-cavity,  as  in  some  of  the 
Heteropoda ; secondly,  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  in 
the  form  of  outward  processes  of  the  integument,  exposed 
in  tufts  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the  animal,  as  in  the 
Nudibranchiata,  such  as  the  sea-slugs,  etc. ; and  thirdly, 
the  respiratory  organs  may  be  in  the  form  of  pectinated 
or  plume-like  branchiae,  contained  in  a more  or  less  com- 
plete branchial  chamber  formed  by  an  inflection  of  the 
mantle,  as  in  the  whelks,  etc.  The  Branchiogasteropoda 
fall  into  two  distinct  series,  the  one  being  hermaphrodite, 
with  the  gills  placed  toward  the  rear  of  the  body,  and  the 
other  having  the  sexual  organs  in  distinct  individuals. 
The  Branchiogasteropoda  are  divided  into  three  orders ; 
(1)  Prosobranchiata  (sexes  distinct,  gills  usually  inclosed), 
as  whelks,  etc. ; (2)  Opisthobranchiata  (sexes  usually 
united  in  the  same  individual,  gills  often  exposed),  as 
sea-slugs,  etc. ; (3)  Heteropoda  (free-swimming  gastro- 
pods), as  members  of  the  genus  Carinaria. 


branchiogasteropodous  (brang " ki  - o - gas  - t,e- 

rop'6-dus),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Bran- 
chiogasteropoda. 

branchiopallial  (brang"ki-o-pal'i-al),  a.  [<  L. 
brancliice,  gills,  + pallium,  mantle : see  pal- 
lium.'] In  Mollusca,  of  or  pertaining  to  both 
the  branchiae  and  the  pallium:  applied  to  a 
ganglion  of  the  nervous  system  in  relation  with 
the  gills  and  the  mantle. 

Branchiopneusta  (brang,/ki-op-nus'ta),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ppayxia,  gills,  + *nvemrdc,  verbal 
adj.  of  TTvdv,  breathe.]  A superfamily  group 
of  pulmonate  gastropodous  mollusks,  by  means 
of  which  such  aquatic  families  as  Auricididce 
and  Limneeidee  are  collectively  distinguished 
from  the  Helicidce,  or  land-snails  proper,  the 
latter  being  contrasted  as  Nephropneusta.  The 
two  groups  correspond  respectively  to  the  Basommato - 
phora  and  Stylormnatophora  of  some  authors. 

Branchiopnoa  (brang-ki-op'no-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  /3 payxia,  gills,  + -nvodc,  breathing  (irvob, 
a breathing),  < irvdv,  breathe.]  A loose  syn- 
onym of  Crustacea,  crustaceans  being  so  called 
because  they  breathe  by  branchiae. 

branchiopnoan  (brang-M-op'no-an),  a.  and  re. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Branchiopnoa. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Branchiopnoa. 

branchiopod  (brang'ki-o-pod),  re.  and  a.  I.  re. 
An  animal  belonging  to  the  order  Branchiopoda- 
Also  branchiopodc. 

II.  a.  Gill-footed;  branchiopodous. 

★ Also  branchiopodan. 

Branchiopoda  (brang-ki-op'6-da),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  [Ipayxia,  gills,  + noiig  (jr’od-)  = E.  foot.] 

1.  In  Latreille’s  system  of  classification,  the 
first  order  of  his  Entomostraca,  characterized 
as  having  a mouth  composed  of  an  upper  lip, 
two  mandibles,  a tongue,  and  one  or  two  pairs 
of  maxillae,  and  the  branchiae  more  or  less  an- 
terior: so  called  because  their  branchiae  or 
gills  are  situated  on  the  feet.  The  order  thus  de- 
fined was  divided  into  two  sections:  (1)  Lophyropoda 
( Carcirwida , Ostracoda,  and  Cladocera );  (2)  Phyllopoda 
(Ceratophthalrmr  and  Aspidophora). 

2.  As  defined  by  Huxley,  a group  of  entomostra- 
cous  Crustacea,  embracing  only  the  two  groups 
Phyllopoda  and  Cladocera.  It  is  represented  by 
such  genera  as  A pus,  Nebadia,  Branchipus,  Limnetis, 
Daphnia,  and  their  allies,  which  pass  into  one  another  so 
gradually  that  the  groups  Phyllopoda  and  Cladocera  can 
hardly  be  established.  The  genera  named  conform  to  the 
definition  of  Entomostraca  (which  see)  in  invariably  pos- 
sessing more  or  fewer  than  twenty  somites : and  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  appendages  are  nearly  always  more 
or  less  foliaceous,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  ante- 
rior maxilliped  of  one  of  tiie  higher  Crustacea.  See  cuts 
under  Apus,  Daphnia,  and  Limnetis. 

branchiopodan  (brang-ki-op'o-dan),  re.  and  a. 
Same  as  branchiopod. 

branchiopode  (brang'ki-o-pod),  re.  Same  as 
branchiopod. 

branchiopodous  (brang-ki-op'o-dus),  a.  [< 
branchiopod  + -ous.]  Gill-footed;  belonging  to 
the  order  Branchiopoda. 

Branchiopulmonata  (brang^ki-o-pul-mo-na'- 
ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  branchiopulmo- 
natus : see  branchiopulmonate.]  A division  of 
the  class  Arachnida,  in  an  enlarged  sense, 
adopted  by  some  naturalists  to  include  the  ex- 
isting genus  Limulus,  or  horseshoe  erabs,  and 
the  extinct  Eurypterina  and  Trilobila. 

Following  Prof.  Ed.  Van  Beneden,  I include  Limulus,  the 
Eurypterina,  and  Trilobites  under  the  Arachnida  as  Bran- 
chiojmlnwnata.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trails.),  p.  xix. 

branchiopulmonate  (brang,/ki-6-purmo-nat), 
a.  and  re.  [<  NL.  branchiopulmonatus,  < L. 
branchiee,  gills,  + pulmo(n-),  lung.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Branchiopulmonata. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Branchiopulmonata. 

Branchiopus  (brang-kl'o-pus),  n.  [NL.]  Same 

★as  Branchipus. 

branchiostegal  (brang  - ki  - os  'te-  gal),  a.  [< 
branchiostege  + -al.]  Relating  to  or  ox  the  na- 
ture of  a branchiostege — Branchiostegal  rays, 
branchiostegal  membrane.  See  extract,  and  cuts  un- 
der Lepidosiren  and  Squatina. 

Branchiostegal  rays  are  attached  partly  to  the  inner, 
and  partly  to  the  outer,  surface  of  the  hyoidean  arch. 
They  support  a membrane,  the  branchiostegal  membrane, 
which  serves  as  a sort  of  inner  gill-cover. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  136. 

branchiostegan  (brang-ki-os'te-gan),  a.  and  re. 
[<  branchiostege  + -an.]  I.  a.  1.  Same  as 
branchiostegous. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Branchiostegi. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Branchiostegi. 

branchiostege  (brang 'ki-o-stej),  re.  [<  Gr. 
(Ipayxta.,  gills,  + arkyy,  a roof,  a covering,  < cre- 
yetv  = L.  tegerc,  cover:  see  tegument,  tile.]  In 
fishes,  the  membrane  which  lies  beneath  the 


branchiostege 

operculum  and  covers  the  gills ; the  branchios- 
tegal membrane.  It  is  supported  by  the  bran- 
chiostegal  rays.  [Unusual.] 

Branchiostegi  (brang-ki-os'te-ji),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  brancliiostegus : see  branchiostege .]  In 
Artedi’s  ichthyological  system,  an  order  of 
bony  fishes  erroneously  supposed  to  have  no 
branchiostegal  rays.  It  included  his  genera  Batistes , 
Ostracion , Cyclopterus,  and  Lophius,  that  is,  the  plectog- 
nathous  and  pediculate  fishes,  with  other  heterogeneous 
kinds.  The  branchial  apertures  are  much  narrowed,  and 
the  branchiostegal  rays  and  branchial  are  entirely  internal 
and  concealed. 

branchiostegite  (brang-ki-os'te-jit),  n.  [< 
branchiostege  + -tie2.]  In  Crustacea , a free 
pleural  part  of  the  carapace  in  relation  with 
the  branchiae,  forming  a cover  for  the  gills  and 
bounding  the  branchial  chamber  exteriorly. 

If  the  branchiostegite  is  cut  away  along  the  groove,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  head, 
which  projects  a little  beyond  the  anterior  pari  of  the 
thorax.  Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  80. 

branchiostegous  (brang-ki-os'te-gus),  a.  [< 
branchiostege  + -ous .]  1.  Having  covered  gills : 
as,  a branchiostegous  fish. — 2.  Covering  the 
gills:  as,  the  branchiostegous  membrane. 

Also  branchiostegan. 

Branchiostoma  (brang-ki-os'to-ma),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  flpdyxia,  gills,  + criga,  mouth":  see  stoma .] 
1 . A genus  of  leptocardians  in  which  the  mouth 
is  surrounded  by  fringes,  which  were  at  one 
time  erroneously  supposed  to  have  the  func- 


Head  of  Lancelet  ( Branchiostoma , or  Amphioxus,  lanceolatus), 
enlarged. 

a,  notochord ; b,  representatives  of  fin-rays,  or  neural  spines ; c, 

Iointed  oral  ring ; d,  filamentary  appendages  of  the  mouth  ; e,  ciliated 
obes  of  pharynx ; f,  g,  part  of  branchial  sac ; h,  h,  spinal  cord. 

tions  of  branchiaa:  synonymous  with  Art^phi- 
OXUS.  It  represents  a special  family,  Branchiostomidce, 
an  order  Pharyngobranchii  or  Cirrostomi,  a class  Lepto- 
cardii,  and  a superclass  Acrania,  of  vertebrate  animals. 
See  these  words,  and  Amphioxus. 

2.  A genus  of  myriapods.  Newport , 1846. 
branchiostomatous  (brang"ki-os-to'ma-tus),  a. 
Same  as  branchiostomous. 
branchiostome  (brang'ki-os-tom),  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  genus  Branchiostoma ; an  amphioxus 
or  lancelet. 

branchiostomid  (brang-ki-os'to-mid),  n.  Alep- 
tocardian  of  the  family  Ilranchiostomidm. 
Branchiostomidse  (brang"ki-os-tom'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Branchiostoma  + -idee.']  The  only 
known  family  of  leptoeardian  vertebrates, 
represented  by  the  genus  Branchiostoma.  The 
body  i3  compressed  and  elongate-fusiform,  being  pointed 
behind  as  well  as  in  front,  and  is  naked  and  colorless,  with 
very  evident  transverse  muscular  lines  and  witli  slightly 
developed  fin-folds  behind.  No  paired  eyes  are  developed, 
and  the  mouth  is  simply  an  inferior  elongated  slit  sur- 
rounded by  cirri.  The  species  burrow  in  the  sand,  and 
probably  live  in  all  warm  seas.  See  Amphioxus  and  lance - 
let,  the  former  being  a synonym  of  Branchiostoma  and  the 
latter  a popular  name  of  the  species. 

branchiostomoid  (brang-ki-os'to-moid),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  Of  or  having  characteristics  of  the 
Branchiostomidce. 

II.  n.  A branchiostomid. 
branchiostomous  (brang-ki-os'to-mus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  ppayxta,  gills,  + o rOga,  mouth.]  Having 
cirri  (as  if  branchire)  about  the  mouth ; pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Branchi- 
ostomidce. Also  branchiostomatous. 
Branchiotoca  (brang-ki-ot'o-kii),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  fipaypa,  gills,  + t6ko f,  birth.]  In  Owen’s 
classification  of  vertebrates,  a series  or  so-called 
‘ ‘ genetic  section  ” containing  those  which  have 
gills  at  birth,  whence  the  name,  it  included  all 
the  amphibians,  fishes,  and  fish-like  vertebrates,  and  is 
thus  equivalent  to  Ichthyopsida  (which  see).  It  was  con- 
trasted with  Pneumotoca  (birds  and  reptiles). 

branchiotocous  (brang-ki-ot'o-kus),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Branchiotoca. 

branchiotroch  (brang'ki-o-trok),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ppayxta,  gills,  + rpoxi;,  a wheel.]  The  post- 
oral or  branchial  division  of  a trochosphere,  as 
distinguished  from  the  preoral  cephalotroch. 
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branchiotrochal  (brang-ki-ot'ro-kal),  a.  [< 
branchiotroch  + -al.]  I.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a branchiotroch  : as,  branchiotrochal  cilia. — 2. 
Having  a branchiotroch,  as  a polyzoan. 

Branchipodidas  (brang-ki-pod'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Branchipus  (-pod-)  + -idee.]  A family 
of  the  Branchiopoda  ( Phyllopoda ).  The  eyes  are 
stalked  or  pedunculated,  there  is  no  carapace,  and  the 
animals  swim  upon  their  backs.  The  family  is  repre- 
sented by  the  genera  Branchipus  and  Artemia. 

Branchipus  (brang'ki-pus),  n.  [NL.,  also,  and 
prop.,  Branchiopus  (cf.  Branchiopoda)',  < Gr. 
[ipayxia,  gills,  + rove  (rod-)  = E.  foot.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Brckichipodidce.  The 
thoracic  segments  are  all  free;  the  head  resembles  that 
of  an  edriophthalmous  crustacean,  but  carries  a pair  of 
large  stalked  eyes ; there  are  two  antennules  (peculiarly 
modified  in  the  male),  two  antenuse,  one  pair  of  mandibles, 
and  two  pairs  of  maxillm.  Chirocephalus  is  a synonym. 

branchireine  (brang'ki-rem),  n.  [<  L.  bran- 
chid;,  gills,  + remits,  an  oar,  hand  or  foot  of  a 
swimmer.]  A crustacean  having  branchial 
legs,  or  legs  with  branchiae  attached  to  them ; 
a branchiopod. 

Branchiura  (brang-ki-u'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/3 payxia,  gills,  + ovpa,  tail.]  A suborder  of 
parasitic  crustaceans,  of  the  order  Siphono- 
Stoma  / the  carp-lice.  It  consists  of  the  single  family 
Argulidee,  having  large  compound  eyes,  a long  protrusile 
spine  in  front  of  the  suctorial  tube  of  the  mouth,  and  four 
pairs  of  elongated  biramous  swimming-feet.  But  the  Ar- 
ijulidas  are  by  most  authors  referred  to  the  Branchiopoda. 

branchiurous  (brang-ki-u'rus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Branchiura. 

branch-leaf  (branch'lef),  n.  A leaf  growing 
on  a branch. 

branchless  (branch'les),  a.  [<  branch  + -less.] 
Destitute  of  branches  or  shoots;  barren;  hare; 
naked. 

If  I lose  mine  honour, 

I lose  myself : better  I were  not  yours, 

Than  yours  so  branchless.  Shah.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  4. 

branchlet  (branch'let),  n.  [<  branch  + dim. 
-let.]  A little  branch;  a twig;  a subdivision 
of  a branch. 

Making  the  leaves  in  the  woods  flutter  on  their  branch- 
lets.  C.  /•’.  Woolson,  Anne,  p.  94. 

branch-pilot  (branch'pi"lqt),  n.  A pilot  pos- 
sessing a diploma  or  certificate  of  competency 
from  the  proper  authority.  See  branch,  I.,  4. 

branch-point  (branch'point),  n.  In  math.,  a 
point  upon  a Riemann’s  surface  such  that,  in 
going  around  it,  the  values  of  a function  are 
interchanged. 

branchstand  (branch'stand),  v.  t.  In  falconry, 
to  make  (a  hawk)  take  the  branch,  or  leap  from 
tree  to  tree,  till  the  dog  springs  the  game. 

branchy  (bran 'chi),  a.  [<  branch  + -y}.] 

1.  Pull  of  branches;  having  wide-spreading 
branches. 

The  fat  earth  feed  thy  branchy  root. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

2.  Embowered  in  or  overshadowed  by 
branches:  as,  “the  woodman’s  branchy  hut,” 

*■•/.  Baillie. 

brand  (brand),  n.  [<  ME.  brand,  brond,  < AS. 
brand,  brond,  a burning,  a sword  (=  OFries. 
brand  — OD.  brand,  a burning,  a sword,  D. 
brand,  a burning,  fuel,  = MLG.  brant  = OHG. 
MHG.  brant,  G.  brand,  a burning,  a brand,  a 
sword,  = Icel.  brandr,  a firebrand,  a sword,  = 
Sw.  brand  = Dan.  brand,  a firebrand,  fire),  orig. 
a burning,  < *brinnan  (pret.  bran)  — Goth,  brin- 
nan,  etc.,  burn : see  burn 1.  Hence,  from  OHG., 
in  the  sense  of  ‘sword,’  OP.  brand,  brant,  bran 
— Pr.  bran  = It.  branclo,  a sword  (>  OP.  bran- 
clir,  etc.,  brandish : see  brandish),  F.  brandon, 
a torch,  brand:  see  brandon b See  also  brant2, 
brent2,  brinded.]  1.  A burning  piece  of  wood, 
or  a stick  or  piece  of  wood  partly  burned. 

Is  not  this  a brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire?  Zech.  iii.  2. 

The  deep-mouthed  chimney,  dimly  lit  by  dying  brands. 

Whittier,  Garrison  of  Cape  Ann. 

2.  A sword.  [Now  only  poetical.] 

Then  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d’ Arthur. 

3.  A mark  made  by  burning  with  a hot  iron, 
as  upon  a cask,  to  indicate  the  manufacturer 
or  the  quality  of  the  contents,  etc.,  or  upon  an 
animal  as  a means  of  identification ; a trade- 
mark ; hence,  a mark  made  in  other  ways  than 
by  burning,  as  by  cutting  or  painting. — 4. 
Quality  or  land,  as  indicated  by  a brand : as, 
flour  of  a good  brand. 

Any  quantity  of  gunpowder  so  finished  or  blended  as  to 
give  identical  results  at  proof  is  termed  a brand,  and  re- 
ceives a distinctive  number.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  328. 

5.  A mark  formerly  put  upon  criminals  with 
a hot  iron,  generally  to  indicate  the  character 
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of  their  crime  and  for  identification;  hence, 
any  mark  of  infamy ; a stigma. 

The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha ; these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use.  Shale.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

Tories  and  Whigs  had  concurred  ...  in  putting  a 
brand  on  Ludlow.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiv. 

6.  A disease  of  plants  which  usually  appears 
as  blackish  pustules,  resembling  burned  spots, 
the  cause  of  the  disease  being  some  parasitic 
fungus.  The  term  is  usually  restricted  to  the  teleuto- 
sporic  stage  of  fungi  belonging  to  the  Uredinece.  Also 
called  rust,  smut,  and  burn. — Bladder-brand.  Same  as 
bant1,  1. 

brand  (brand),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  branden,  brondyn 
= D.  branden;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  burn  or 
impress  a mark  upon  with,  or  as  if  with,  a hot 
iron. 

Catholicism  has  been  branded  into  the  national  heart 
of  Ireland  and  Poland  by  the  sufferings  they  have  endured 
from  the  enemies  of  their  race  and  faith. 

II.  N.  Oxenhum,  Short  Studies,  p.  388. 
2.  To  mark  in  some  other  way,  as  with  a pig- 
ment: as,  to  brand  sheep. — 3.  To  mark  with 
a hot  iron  as  a punishment  for  crime. 

The  thief  with  branded  palms,  and  the  liar  with  cheeks 
abashed.  Swinburne,  In  Time  of  Revolution. 

[Branding  was  formerly  a punishment  for  various  of- 
fenses,  but  is  no  longer  practised  in  civilized  countries.] 
4.  To  fix  a mark  or  character  of  infamy  upon ; 
stigmatize  as  infamous:  as,  to  brand  an  act 
with  infamy. 

Enormities  branded  and  condemned  by  the  first  and 
most  natural  verdict  of  common  humanity.  South. 

We  find  the  sober  and  the  industrious  branded  by  the 
vain  and  the  idle  with  this  odious  appellation  [miser]. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 
branded  (bran'ded),  a.  [A  form  of  brinded,  q. 
v.,  suiting  its  ultimate  source,  brand.]  1 . Brin- 
dled; of  a reddish-brown  color.  [Scotch.]  — 
2.  In  zool.,  marked  as  if  branded  or  colored. — 
Branded  drum,  a seuenoid  fish,  Sciosna  ocellata,  with 
brand-like  spots  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  See  drum,  and  cut 
under  redfish. 

brandenburg(bran'den-berg),  n,  [Named  from 
Brandenburg  va.  Germany.]  1.  A kind  of  orna- 
mental buttons  with  loops,  worn  on  the  front  of 
a man’s  coat.  See  frog. — 2.  An  ornamental 
facing  on  a military  coat,  having  somewhat 
the  character  of  the  preceding,  and  forming 
parallel  bars  of  embroidery:  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain uniforms,  such  as  those  worn  by  hussars 
and  the  like. 

Brandenburg  porcelain.  See  porcelain. 
brander1  (bran'der),  n.  [<  brand,  v.,  + -er1.] 
1 . One  who  brands. — 2.  [G.  brander,  < D.  bran- 
der, a fire-ship,  = E.  brander 1.]  A name  ap- 
plied in  German  universities  to  a student  dur- 
★ing  his  second  term.  Longfellow. 
brander2  (bran'der),  n,  [Shortened  from  ME. 
brandire,  brand-iron : see  brand-iron,  Ct.brand- 
rith.]  1.  A gridiron.  [Scotch.]  — 2.  Same  as 
irbrandrith,  3.  [North.  Eng.] 
brander2  (bran'der),  v.  [<  brander2,  «.]  I. 
trans.  To  broil  on  a brander  or  gridiron ; grill. 
[Scotch.] 

II.  intrans.  To  he  or  become  broiled  on  a 
gridiron.  [Scotch.] 

There’s  no  muckle  left  on  the  spule-bane  ; it  will  brander 
though  ; it  will  brander  vera  weel. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lanmiermoor,  I.  xviii. 

brandering  (bran'der -ing),  n.  [<  brander2,  a 
gridiron,  + -ing1.]  The  operation  of  covering 
the  under  side  of  joists  with  battens,  to  which 
laths  can  he  fastened  to  give  a better  hold  to 
the  plastering. 

brand-goose  (brand'gos),  n.  Same  as  brent- 
goose. 

brandied  (bran'did),  a.  [<  brandy  4-  -ad2.] 
Mingled  with  brandy:  made  stronger  by  the 
addition  of  brandy;  flavored  or  treated  with 
brandy — Brandied  fruit,  fruit  preserved  with  the  ad- 
dition of  brandy  to  the  syrup. 

brandify  (bran'di-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bran- 
dified,  ppr.  brandifying.  [<  brandy  + -fy.]  To 
brandy ; mix  brandy  with. 

You  drink  three  glasses  of  a brandy fied  liquor  called 
sherry  at  dinner.  Thackeray,  Early  and  Late  Papers. 

branding-iron  (bran'ding-Dern),  n.  Same  as 
brand-iron,  3. 

brand-iron  (brand'!"  ern),  n.  [<  ME.  brandiren, 
brondiron,  brandhirne,  also  brandire,  brondyre 
(>  Sc.  brander,  a gridiron:  see  brander2),  etc.,  < 
AS.  brandisen  (=  D.  brandijzer  = MHG.  brant- 
izen,  G.  brandeisen  = ODan.  brandejeern  - Sw. 
brandjern,  a trivet),  an  andiron,  < brand,  a brand, 
+ isen,  iron:  see  brand  and  iron.  Cf.  brand- 
ritli.]  1.  An  iron  bar  or  stand  on  which  to 
support  brands  or  burning  wood;  an  andiron. 

A massy  old  . . . brand-iron  about  a yard  and  a half 
wide,  and  the  two  upright  ends  three  feet  six  inches  high. 

IF.  Howilt , Remarkable  Places  (1842),  I.  30. 
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2.  A trivet  to  set  a pot  on. — 3.  An  iron  used 
in  branding. 

Shame  burning  brond-yrons  in  her  hand  did  hold. 

Spenser , K.  Q.,  III.  xii.  24. 
4t.  [A  forced  sense,  with.  ref.  to  brand,  a 
sword.]  A sword. 

He  with  their  multitude  was  nought  dismayd. 

But  with  stout  courage  turnd  upon  them  all, 

And  with  his  brondiron  round  about  him  layd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  32. 
The  villaine  met  him  in  the  middle  fall, 

And  with  his  club  bet  backe  his  brondyron  bright. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  10. 
brandish  (bran'dish),  v.  [<  ME.  braundislien, 
braundisen,  < OF.  brandiss-,  stem  of  certain 
parts  of  brandir,  F.  brandir  (=  Pr.  Pg.  brandir 
= Sp.  blandir= It.  brandire),  brandish,  < brand, 
etc.,  a sword:  see  ftrared.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  move 
or  wave,  as  a weapon ; raise  and  move  in  va- 
rious directions ; shake  or  flourish  about:  as,  to 
brandish  a sword  or  a cane. 

His  brandished  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams. 

Shak .,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
2.  Figuratively,  to  play  with;  flourish:  as,  “to 
brandish  syllogisms,”  Locke. 

II.t  in  trans.  To  move  with  a flourish ; toss. 
Braundische  not  with  thin  heed,  thi  schuldris  thou  ne 
caste.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  89. 

He  will  brandish  against  a tree,  and  break  his  sword 
. . . confidently  upon  the  knotty  bark. 

B.  Jonson , Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

brandish  (bran'dish),  re.  [<  brandish,  7>.]  A 
shake  or  flourish,  as  of  a weapon. 

I can  wound  with  a brandish , and  never  draw  bow  for 
the  matter.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Bevels,  v.  3. 

Brandishes  of  the  fan.  Tatler , No.  157. 

brandisher  (bran'dish-er),  n.  One  who  bran- 
dishes: as,  “brandishers  of  speares,”  Chap- 
man, Iliad,  ii. 

brandishing1  (bran'dish-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
brandish,  v.]  The  act  of  flourishing  a weapon. 
brandishing2  (bran'dish-ing),  n.  A corruption 

of  bratlicing. 

brandlet  (bran'dl),  v.  [Also  written  branle; 
< F.  branler,  formerly  spelled  bransler,  shake, 
prob.  contr.  from  brandeler  (=  It.  brandolare  ; cf . 
F.  branditler,  shake,  wag),  < brandir,  brandish: 
see  brandish,  brantle,  and  brawl2.]  I.  intrans. 
To  waver ; totter ; shake ; reel. 

Princes  cannot  be  too  suspicious  when  their  lives  are 
sought ; and  subjects  cannot  be  too  curious  when  the  state 
brandies.  Lord  Northampton,  in  State  Trials,  1606. 

II.  trans.  To  shake ; agitate ; confuse. 

This  new  question  began  to  branle  the  words  of  type  and 
antitype.  Jer.  Taylor,  Beal  Presence,  xii.  § 28. 

brandlett,  re.  [Cf.  brantail.]  An  old  name  for 
the  redstart,  Euticilla  pheenicura. 
brandling  (brand'ling),  re.  [<  brand  + -ling1.] 

1.  The  smolt,  or  salmon  of  the  first  year. — 2. 
A small  red  worm  of  the  family  Lumbricidw, 
Lumbricus  fcettdus,  related  to  the  earthworm, 
but  with  the  body  banded  with  alternate  brown 
and  yellow  segments.  It  especially  harbors 
in  old  dunghills,  and  is  used  for  bait  in  fresh- 
water fishing.  Also  called  bramble-worm. 

Also  written  branlin. 

brand-mark  (brand'mark),  re.  A distinguishing 
mark  burned  upon  the  skin  orhom  of  an  animal 
as  a means  of  identification ; hence,  a mark  cut, 
as  on  timber,  or  painted,  etc.,  for  this  purpose, 
brand-new,  bran-new  (brand'-,  bran'nu'),  a. 
[<  brand  + new ; = MD.  brandnieuw ; cf.  the 
equiv.  E.  dial,  brand-fire  new,  fire-new  (in  Shak- 
spere),  D.  vonkel-nieuw  = G.  funkel-neu,  lit. 
‘spark-new,’  G.  nagel-ncu,  lit.  mail-new,’  like 
E.  spick-and-span  new,  spark-new,  q.  v.  But  in 
popular  use  the  first  element,  brand,  is  not  felt, 
the  common  form  being  bran-new,  and  bran 
regarded  as  an  intensive  of  new.]  New  as  a 
brand,  that  is,  glowing  like  metal  newly  out  of 
the  fire  or  forge;  hence,  quite  new;  fire-new. 

A pair  of  bran-new  jockey-boots,  one  of  Hoby’s  primest 
fits.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  23. 

The  reassertion  of  an  old  truth  may  seem  to  have  upon 
it  some  glittering  reflection  from  the  brazen  brightness  of 
a brand-new  lie.  Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  183. 

brandon1  (bran'  don),  re.  [<  ME.  braundon,  < OF. 
and  F.  brandon  = Fr.  brando  = Sp.  blando  = Pg. 
brandao  = It.  brandone,  brand,  firebrand,  torch ; 
in  def.  3,  with  sense  of  brand,  < OF.  brand,  etc., 
a sword:  see  brand.  ] It.  A torch;  a brand;  a 
flame. 

He  bar  the  dragon  in  his  hande  that  yaf  thourgh  his 
throte  so  grete  braundon  of  fier  that  the  eir  that  was 
blakke  of  the  duste  and  powder  becom  all  reade. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  406. 

2.  A wisp  of  straw  or  stubble.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 3f.  A sword. 

Her  right  hand  swings  a brandon  in  the  air. 

Drummond,  Flowers  of  Sion,  No.  35. 
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brandon2t  (bran'don),  re.  [Cf.  brantle,  branle 2.] 
A kind  of  dance. 

bran-drench  (bran'drench),  re.  A bath  used 
in  leather-manufacture,  prepared  by  soaking 
wheaten  bran  in  cold  water,  diluting  with  warm 
water,  and  straining  through  a fine  hair  sieve, 
brandreth,  re.  See  brandrith. 
brandrettet,  ».  Same  as  brandrith. 
brandrith,  brandreth  (brand'rith,  -reth),  n. 
[<  ME.  brandrythe,  also  in  corrupt  forms  brande- 
lede,  branlede,  branlet,  an  iron  tripod  fixed  over 
a fire;  < AS.  brandreda,  an  andiron  (hut  the 
ME.  form  maybe  from  Icel. ; cf.  Ieel.  brandreidh, 
a grate,  =OHG.  brantreita,  MHG.  brantreite),  < 
brand,  E.  brand,  4-  *reda  = Icel.  reidlia,  imple- 
ments, reidhi,  tackle,  rigging,  etc. : see  array, 
v.  Cf.  branded,  brand-iron.]  1.  An  iron  tripod 
fixed  over  a fire ; a trivet;  a brand-iron.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2.  A fence  or  rail  round  the  opening  of 
a well.  [Eng.] 

Wells  are  digged,  and  they  are  compassed  about  with  a 
Brandrith  lest  any  should  fall  in. 

Comenius,  Visible  World,  p.  109. 

3.  One  of  the  supporters  of  a corn-stack.  Also 
called  brander.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
brandschatz  (briint'shats),  v.  t.  [<  G.  brand- 
schatzen  (MHG.  brantschatzen),  lay  (a  town) 
under  contribution,  in  time  of  war,  by  threat 
to  bum,  < brand,  burning,  + schatzen,  to  lay 
under  contribution,  < schatz,  tax,  contribution.] 
To  lay  (a  captured  town)  under  contribution,  in 
time  of  war,  hy  threat  to  burn  it,  or  by  actually 
burning  it  in  part.  [Bare.] 

He  fDrake]  returned  in  the  midsummer  of  1586,  having 
captured  and  brandschatzed  St.  Domingo  and  Carthagena, 
and  burned  St.  Augustine. 

Motley,  United  Netherlands,  II.  102. 

brand-spore  (brand'spor),  n.  Same  as  teleuto- 
spore. 

brandstickle  (brand' stik/;l),  n.  [Cf.  bans  tickle.  ] 
An  Orkney  name  for  the  stickleback, 
bran-duster  (bran'diis^ter),  n.  In  milling , an 
apparatus  for  removing,  by  means  of  agitators 
and  sieves,  the  flour  that  may  cling  to  bran 
after  it  has  passed  the  bolting-mill, 
brandwinet  (brand'win),  n.  Same  as  brandy- 
wine . 

Buy  any  brand-urine,  buy  any  brand-wine  f 
^ Fletcher,  Beggars’  Bush,  iii.  1. 

brandy1  (bran'di),  n.  [Short  for  brandy-wine , 
q.  v.]  A spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  wine,  or  of  the  refuse  of  the  wine- 
press. The  average  proportion  of  alcohol  in  brandy 
ranges  from  48  to  54  per  cent.  The  name  brandy  is  now 
given  to  spirit  distilled  from  other  liquors,  and  in  the 
United  States  to  that  which  is  distilled  from  cider  and  from 
peaches.  See  grande  champagne,  fine  champagne  (under 
champagne),  cognac , and  eau-de-vie. — British  brandy,  a 
common  kind  of  brandy  distilled  in  England  from  malt 
liquors,  and  given  the  flavor  and  color  of  French  brandy 
by  artificial  means. 

brandy1  (bran'di),  v.  t. ; pret.  and.  pp.  brandied, 
ppr.  brandying.  [<  brandy !,  re.]  To  mix  or  fla- 
vor with  brandy. 

brandy2  (bran'di),  a.  [<  brand,  re.,  6,  + -)/1.] 
Smutty.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
brandy-bottle  (bran'di-bot'T),  re.  A name  of 
the  yellow  water-lily  of  Europe,  Nymphiea  lutea, 
from  the  odor  of  the  flower  or  the  shape  of  the 
seed-vessel. 

brandy-fruit  (bran'di-frot),  re.  Fruit  preserved 
in  brandy,  to  which  sugar  is  usually  added, 
brandy-pawnee  (bran'di-pa/ne),  re.  [<  brandy 1 
+ pawnee,  an  E.  spelling  of  Hind,  pdni,  water.] 
The  Anglo-Indian  name  for  brandy  and  water, 
brandy-snap  (bran'di-snap),  re.  A gingerbread 
cracker  flavored  with  brandy, 
brandy-winet  (hran'di-win),  re.  [<  D.  brande- 
wijn,  also  brandtwijn,  formerly  brand-wijn  and 
brandende  wijn  (=  MLG.  brannewin;  cf.  Sw. 
brdnnvin  = Dan.  bramdevin  = F.  brandevin,  after 
the  D.  form),  < branden  (ppr.  brandende,  pp. 
gebrandt),  burn,  also  distil  (<  brand  = E.  brand, 
a burning),  + wijn  = E.  wine.  Cf . G.  brandwein 
(after  the  D.),  brantwein,  branntwein,  MHG. 
brantwein,  brantwein,  also  prant  wein,  also gc- 
prant  wein,  i.  e.,  burnt  wine.  Now  shortened 
to  brandy1,  q.  v.]  Brandy. 

It  has  been  a common  saying,  A hair  of  the  same  dog; 
and  thought  that  Wandy-wine  is  a common  relief  to  such. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

brangle1  (brang'gl),  v.  i.  [Prob.  a modifica- 
tion of  brandle  or  brabble,  in  imitation  of  wran- 
gle. Words  of  this  sort,  being  regarded  as 
more  or  less  imitative,  are  subject  to  irreg. 
variation.]  To  wrangle ; dispute  contentiously ; 
squabble.  [Now  with  its  derivatives,  obsolete 
or  rare.] 


brant 

Here  I conceive  that  flesh  and  blood  will  brangle. 

And  murmuring  Bcason  with  the  Almighty  wrangle. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Hu  Bartas. 

An  honest  man  will  not  offer  thee  injury ; ...  if  he 
were  a Wangling  knave,  ’tis  his  fashion  so  to  do. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  379. 
brangle1  (brang'gl),  re.  [<  brangle1,  v.]  A wran- 
gle ; squabble ; noisy  contest  or  dispute. 

A Wangle  between  him  and  his  neighbour. 

Swift,  Works,  XXI.,  Letter  410. 
brangle2t,  re.  [Var.  of  brantle,  q.  v.]  A kind 
of  dance.  See  brantle. 

branglement  (brang'gl-ment),  re.  [<  brangle1 
+ -mcnt.]  A hrangling,  brangle,  or  wrangle, 
brangler  (brang'gler),  re.  One  who  brangles; 
a quarrelsome  person. 

This  poor  young  gentleman  . . . was  first  drawn  into  a 
quarrel  by  a rude  brangler , and  then  persecuted  and  like 
to  be  put  to  death  by  his  kin  and  allies. 

Scott,  Monastery,  II.  112. 

branglesome  (brang'gl-sum),  a.  [<  brangle1 
+ -some.]  Quarrelsome.  Mackay. 
brangling  (brang'gling),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  bran- 
gle1, v.]  A quarrel  or  wrangle. 

She  does  not  set  business  hack  by  unquiet  branglings 
and  find-faulting  quarrels. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  347. 
branial  (bra'ni-al),  a.  [Irreg.  < brain  + -ial; 
after  cranial,  etc.]  Pertaining  to  the  brain; 
cerebral. 

bratlk1  (brangk),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  branken,  prance, 
walk  proudly  (of  a horse),  appar.  a modified 
form  of  prank,  v.]  1.  To  make  a show  or  fine 

appearance;  prank.  [Bare.] 

Lieutenant  Hornby  . . . came  Wanking  into  the  yard 
with  two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  trappings  upon  him. 

II.  Kingsley , Bavenshoe,  xxxii. 
2.  To  hold  up  the  head  affectedly.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

brank2  (brangk),  re.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  of  Cel- 
tic origin;  cf.  L.  brance,  variant  brace,  quoted 
by  Pliny  as  the  ancient  Gallic  name  of  a white 
kind  of  corn,  L.  sandala,  var.  scandala,  LL.  scan- 
dula.]  Buckwheat.  [Eng.] 
brank3t,  re.  [Cf.  brangle1.]  Confusion. 
brank4t,  re.  [Cf.  brangle2.]  A kind  of  dance 
brank5  (brangk),  re.  See  branks. 
branks  (brangks),  n.pl.  [<  Gael,  brancas,  now 
brangas,  brangus,  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
a kind  of  pillory  (cf.  brang,  a halter),  = Ir.  bran- 
cas, a halter;  prob.  from 
Teut. : cf.  D.  prang,  pinch, 
confinement,  pranger,  pinoh- 
ere,  barnacle,  collar,  G.  pran- 
ger, dial,  pfranger,  a pillory, 

< D.  LG  prangen  = MHG. 
pfrengen  = Goth,  praggan 
(in  comp.),  press;  of  Slavic 
origin:  cf.  OBulg.  prcnshti 
(in  comp.),  stretch.]  1.  An 
instrument  formerly  used  in 
parts  of  England  and  Scot-  Branks. 

land  for  correcting  scolding 
women ; a scolding-bridle.  It  consisted  of  a head- 
piece  inclosing  the  head  of  the  offender,  with  a flat  iron 
which  entered  the  mouth  and  restrained  the  tongue. 

2.  A sort  of  bridle  for  horses  and  cows,  in- 
stead  of  leather,  it  has  on  each  s'de  a piece  of  wood  joined 
to  a halter,  to  which  a bit  is  sometimes  added,  but  more 
frequently  a wooden  nose  resembling  a muzzle.  [Scotch.] 

3.  The  mumps. 

brankursine  (brang'ker-sin),  re.  [<  F.  branc- 
ursine,  branche-ursine  = Pr.  branca  orsina  = Sp. 
Pg.  branca  ursina  — It.  brancorsina,  branca  or- 
sina, < ML.  branca,  a claw  (see  branch),  + L. 
ursinus,  of  a bear,  < ursus,  bear ; the  leaves  hav- 
ing some  resemblance  to  hears’  claws.]  Bear’s- 
breech,  a plant  of  the  genus  Acanthus. 
branleH,  «.  See  brandle. 
branle2  (bron'l),  re.  [F. : see  brantle,  brawl2.] 
A kind  of  dance ; the  generic  name  of  all  dances 
in  which  one  or  two  dancers  lead  all  the  others, 
who  repeat  all  that  the  first  have  done,  as  the 
grandpere  and  the  cotillion.  See  brantle,  brawl2. 
branlin  (bran'lin),  re.  Same  as  brandling. 
bran-new,  a.  See  brand-new. 
branning  (bran'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  bran1,  «.] 
*The  process  of  steeping  cloth  before  or  after 
dyeing,  or  skins  preparatory  to  tanning,  in  a 
bath  or  vat  of  bran-water. 

They  [skins]  are  now  ready  for  the  branning , which  is 
done  by  mixing  40  lbs.  of  bran  with  20  gallons  of  water, 
and  keeping  them  in  this  fermentable  mixture  for  three 
weeks.  U re,  Diet.,  III.  86. 

branny  (bran'i),  a.  [<  bran1  + -y1.]  Having 
the  appearance  of  bran ; consisting  of  bran, 
branslet, «.  See  brantle. 
brant1  (brant),  a.  [Also  written  brent;  < ME. 
brant,  brent,  < AS.  brant,  bront  = Icel.  brattr 
= OSw.  branter,  Sw.  brant,  bratt  = Dan.  brat, 
steep.]  Steep;  precipitous.  [Now dialectal.] 
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(perhaps  by  confusion  with  brash1,  n.,  4),  < Icel. 
breyskr,  mod.  also  breiskr,  brittle  (cf.  brash 2) ; 
perhaps  ult.  connected  with  break  and  brickie.'] 
Brittle.  [Local,  U.  S.] 


A man  may  ...  sit  on  a brant  hill  side,  but  it  he  give  cal,  Eng.]  — 3.  Acidity  in  the  mouth  occasioned 
never  so  little  forward,  he  cannot  stop,  . . - but  he  must  a disordered  stomach.  Also  called  water- 
^ needs  run  headlong.  Aicham,  Toxophilus,  1.  i^._Weanlng  brashi  a 8evere  fopm  of  diarrhea 

brant2  (brant),  n.  Same  as  brent-goose. — White  which  sometimes  follows  weaning, 
brant,  aname  of  the  snow-goose,  Amer  (or  Chen)  hyperbo-  (brash),  a.  [Cf.  E.  dial.  (North.)  brass- 

reus,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  it  is  com-  . , . -L,  . " b n „ alteration  of  form 

mon.  The  plumage  of  the  adult  is  snow-white,  excepting  iS'h  brittle , proD.,  witn  some  alteration  or  iorm 

the  black  primaries  and  usually  a rusty  color  on  the  head; 
the  bill  and  feet  are  pinkish.  See  cut  under  Chen. 

Branta  (bran'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < brant2.]  1.  A 
genus  of  geese:  same  as  Hernicla  or  Brenthus. 

— 2.  A genus  of  ducks:  a synonym  of  Fuligula.  brash4  (brash),  a.  [Perhaps  of  Celtic  origin: 
brantail  (bran'tal),  n.  [E.  dial.,  for  *brant-tail  cf.  Gael,  bras,  Ir.  bras,  brasach,  hasty,  impetu- 
oi* brand-tail,  that  is,  red-tail.  See  brand,  brant-  ous,  keen,  active,  nimhle;  cf.  also  I).  barsch,  > 
fox,  brent-goose.]  A name  of  the  redstart,  Itu-  G.  barsch  = Dan.  Sw.  barsk,  harsh,  impetuous. 
ticilla  phcenicura.  Montagu.  [Local,  British.]  Not  connected  with  the  equiv.  rash1.]  Impetu- 
brant-fox  (brant'foks),  n.  [<  brant2  for  brand  ous ; rash ; hasty  in  temper.  Grose.  [Colloq., 
(in  allusion  to  its  yellowish-brown  color)  + Eng.  and  U.  8.] 

fox;  = D.  brandvos  = G.  brandfuclis,  brant-  brash4  (brash),  n.  [Appar.  < brash1,  a.;  hut 
fox,  a sorrel  horse;  cf.  Sw.  brand-raf  = Dan.  perhaps  a particular  use  of  brash1,  n.]  A vio- 
brandraiv,  brant-fox  (Sw.  rdf  = Dan.  rwr,  fox),  lent  push.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

See  brent2,  brent-goose.]  Vulpes  alopex,  a variety  brash4  (brash),  v.  i.  [Appar.  < brash1,  a.-,  but 
of  Swedish  fox,  smaller  than  the  common  fox.  perhaps  a particular  use  of  brash1,  v.]  To  run 
brant-goose  (brant'gos),  n.  Same  as  brent-  headlong.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

goose.  brash5  (brash),  n.  [Appar.  a particular  use  of 

brantlet  (bran'tl),  n.  [Also  written  bransle  and  * brash L]  A shower. 

by  contraction  brawl  (see  brawl2),  < OF.  bran-  brashy1  (brash'i),  a.  [Appar.  < brash1,  n.,  i,  + 
sle,  F.  branle,  a dance,  < bransler,  now  branler,  -7/1.]  Small;  rubbishy.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
shake:  s eebrandle.]  1.  A kind  of  dance.  See  brashy2  (brash'i),  a.  [(.brash2  + -y1.]  Subject 
branle2.  to  frequent  ailment,  as  horses ; delicate  in  con- 

The  King  takes  out  the  Duchesse  of  York,  and  the  Duke  stitution.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
the  Duchesse  of  Buckingham,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  my  hrashv2  (brash'i),  a.  \ Also  braushie ; appar.  < 
Lady  Castlemaine,  and  so  other  lords  other  ladies;  and  t o,  rSontoh  1 

they  danced  the  brantle.  Pepys,  Diary,  Dec.  30, 1662.  brash11  + -ijK]  Stormy.  [Scotch,  j 
_ . - , . brasiatori, n.  [ML.,  < brasiare,  brew ; see  bras- 

2.  A song  for  dance-music.  ^ A brewer. 

Brakes,  ballads,  v.relayes,  midverses vaine^  ^ g brasiatrixt,  n.  [ML.,  fern,  of  brasiator,  q.  V.] 

branular  (bran'u-lar),  a.  [A  Latin-seeming  A br®^®r- 

form  made  from  brain,  after  granular  as  related  hrasier,  n.  See  brazier. 
to  grain.]  Relating  to  the  brain ; cerebral.  brasll>  “• 


Brass  of  Eleanor  Bohun 
(died  1399),  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 


See  brazil. 


[Rare.] 

Either  a trick,  practised  upon  me,  or  it  might  be  a branu - 
lar  illusion.  1.  Taylirr , World  of  Mind,  p.  634. 

braquemardt,  n.  Same  as  braquemart. 
braquemartt,  ».  [OF.,  also  braquemard,  bra- 
quemar  (>  ML.  bragamardus,  braquemardus) ; 
cf.  OF.  braquet,  a poniard,  Walloon  braket,  a 
sword.]  A short  sword  with  a single  edge. 


brasilin,  brasiline,  n.  See  brazilin. 
brasils  (bras'ilz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  brassil,  and  E. 
dial,  brazil,  sulphate  of  iron.]  A kind  of  coal 
occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  Ten-yard  coal 
in  South  Staffordshire,  and  preferred  by  some 
smelters  for  reverberatory  furnaces,  because  it 
contains  so  much  inorganic  matter  that  a too 
rapid  consumption  is  prevented.  Percy. 


It  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  that  type  of  sword  brasinat  (bra-El  na),  n.  [ML.,  also  bratsma 
in  which  the  hack  is  perfectly  straight  and  the  edge  curves  (OF.  bressine),  < brasiare,  brassare,  brew : see 
out  in  such  a way  that  the  broadest  part  of  tile  blade  is  brasserie.]  A brew-house. 

8pelu»g  0f  6W-  SESSSft  "*  [^-llso bra, 

prasen,  o.  bee  serie.]  Malt. 


brasiumt,  »• 

brash1  (brash),  v.  t.  [The  several  words  spelled  •SY;nc']  Malt  . , „ , 

brash  are  chiefly  of  dial,  origin  and  of  mod.  earthSX“  < %&<yuv,  shake' 

KaTh^  th^oV  up  ] An  earthquake  4Pen  character’ 

ration  of  the  words  uncertain.  Brash1  is  appar.  fbraslcTi  “j-”7  ,?1  -1  A naste 

a popular  formation  on  break,  brack1,  with  the  brasque  (brask),  n.  [<  F.  brasque.]  A paste 

terminal  form  of  bash,  dash , crash,  words  of 
similar  sense ; cf.  brash1,  n.,  and  brash3,  a.  In 


variously  made,  used  as  a lining  for  crucibles 
and  furnaces. 

,,  -/■  ,,  , / f- ,,  • ..  The  brasoue  of  the  larger -sized  crucibles  is  formed  of 

the  sense  of  assault,  attack,  it  IS  also  toimd  in  anthracite  powder,  powdered  gas-carbon,  and  gas-tar. 
early  mod.  Sc.  as  bresche,  appar.  a var.  of  brush,  w.  11.  Greenwood,  Steel  and  Iron,  p.  24. 

v.\  cf.  MLG.  braschen,  breschen,  intr.,  crack,  brasque  (brask),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  brasqued, 
make  a loud  noise,  roar,  boast,  brassen,  make  ppr_  brasquing.  [<  brasque,  «.]  To  line  with 
a loud  noise,  = Norw.  braska,  make  a loud  brasque. 


noise,  roar,  boast,  = Sw.  braska,  rustle,  bustle, 
boast,  = Dan.  braske,  boast,  brag.  See  brastle.] 
[Scotch.]  1.  To  break  to  pieces;  smash:  as, 
he  brushed  in  the  door. — 2.  To  disturb;  disor- 
der; break  up  the  order  or  comfort  of. 

I am  terribly  brushed  with  all  these  tumblings  about. 

Carlyle , in  JTroude,  II.  106. 

3f.  To  assault;  attack. 

brash1  (brash),  n.  [<  brash1,  v. ; cf.  MLG. 
brasch,  a crack,  crash,  Dan.  brask,  a boast, 
ODan.  also  a crash,  loud  noise,  a boast.  In 
sense  4,  cf.  dial,  branch.  The  word  in  this 
sense  cannot  he  taken,  as  supposed,  from  mod. 
F.  breche  (pron.  nearly  brash),  breccia;  more- 
over, breccia  is  a different  thing  from  brash: 
see  breccia,  breach.]  1.  A crash.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 2.  An  assault ; an  attack.  [Scotch.] — 3. 
An  effort;  a short  turn  of  work.  [Scotch.]  — 
4.  A confused  heap  of  fragments.  (a)  In  geol.,  a 
mass  of  loose,  broken,  or  angular  fragments  of  rocks, 
resulting  from  weathering  or  disintegration  on  the  spot. 
Lyell.  (6)  Naut.,  small  fragments  of  crushed  ice  collected 
by  winds  or  currents  near  the  shore,  but  so  loosely  com- 
pacted that  a ship  can  easily  force  its  way  through.  Kane. 

The  ice  first  forms  in  thin,  irregular  flakes  called 
* * sludge,"  and  when  this  is  compact  enough  to  hold  snow 
it  is  known  as  brash.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  328. 

(c)  Refuse  boughs  of  trees;  clippings  of  hedges;  loose 
★twisrs. 

brash2  (brash),  n.  [Hardly  connected,  as  sup- 
posed, with  Icel.  breysk-leikr,  weakness  of  body, 
< breyskr,  weak,  infirm  (in  a moral  sense),  prop, 
brittle  (see  brash3),  but  perhaps  a particular 
use  of  brashi,  n.~\  1 . A transient  fit  of  sickness. 
Burns.  [Scotch.] — 2.  A rash  or  eruption.  [Lo- 


The  pig  is  melted  in  a separate  hearth,  in  fact  is  passed 
through  a sort  of  “running  out”  fire  or  refinery  before 
it  reaches  the  finery  proper;  the  bed  of  this  latter  is 
brasqued  or  lined  with  charcoal  powder  moistened  and 
rammed  in,  and  so  forcibly  compressed. 

^ Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  319. 

brass1  (bras),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  bras,  bres,  < AS. 
braes , brass,  whence  Gael,  prais,  Ir.  pras, 
W.  pres , brass;  not  related  to  Icel.  brasa , 
harden  in  the  fire,  = Sw.  brasa , flame,  = 
Dan.  brase , fry,  > F.  braser , solder  (see 
braize^);  cf.  OSw.  and  Sw.  brasa,  fire,  Icel. 
brass  (occurring  once),  a cook.  Hence  braze 2, 
brazen , brassen , etc.]  I . n.  1.  An  important 
alloy,  consisting  essentially  of  copper  and  zinc. 
The  proportion  in  which  the  two  metals  are  combined  dif- 
fers considerably  in  different  kinds  of  brass.  Brass  in  gen- 
eral is  harder  than  copper,  and  consequently  wears  better 
than  that  metal.  It  is  malleable  and  ductile,  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  or  be  hammered  into  any 
desired  shape.  It  turns  easily  in  the  lathe,  and  can  be 
drawn  into  fine  wire ; moreover,  it  has  an  attractive  golden 
color,  and  is  cheaper  than  copper.  The  color  of  brass  va- 
ries with  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  A full  yellow 
variety  contains  about  two  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc. 
This  alloy  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  made  by 
them  before  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  metal  zinc 
as  such.  It  is  not  among  the  metallic  substances  men- 
tioned by  Homer ; but  it  was  well  known  to  Strabo,  who 
describes  the  mode  of  manufacturing  it  from  the  zinkifer- 
ous  ore  (calamin),  and  calls  the  alloy  orichalc  (opeivaAxo?). 
See  orichalc,  pinchbeck,  prince’s  metal,  mosaic  gold,  Muntz's 
metal,  and  yellow  metal.  In  rhetorical  comparisons,  brass 
is  a common  type  of  hardness,  durability,  or  obduracy. 

Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer’d  steel. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxx. 

Men’s  evil  manners  live  in  brass ; their  virtues 

We  write  in  water.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
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2.  A utensil,  ornament,  or  other  article  made 
of  brass:  as,  to  clean  the  brasses  on  board  a 
ship. — 3.  In  mach.,  a pil- 
low, bearing,  collar,  box, 
or  bush,  supporting  a gud- 
geon : so  called  because  fre- 
quently made  of  brass. — 

4.  In  medieval  archceol.,  a 
funeral  monument  consist- 
ing of  a plate  of  brass,  usu- 
ally of  rectangular  shape 
and  often  of  large  size,  in- 
cised with  an  effigy,  coats 
of  arms,  inscriptions,  and 
frequently  accessory  orna- 
ment. Such  brasses  are  some- 
times splendidly  enameled.  In 
some  examples  the  designs  are 
executed  in  relief,  or  in  relief 
in  combination  with  engraving. 

Slabs  of  stone  inlaid  with  figures, 
etc.,  in  brass  are  also  called 
brasses,  and  are  a usual  form  of 
medieval  monument.  Both  the 
plates  of  brass  and  the  inlaid 
stones  were  frequently  placed 
in  the  ordinary  pavement  of 
churches.  Comparatively  few  of 
such  monuments  executed  wholly 
in  brass  survive,  as  the  value  of  the  metal  has  caused  it  to 
be  melted  down  and  applied  to  other  uses. 

Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  graves, 

And  by  the  cold  Hie  Jacets  of  the  dead. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

5.  A brass  musical  instrument,  or,  collectively, 
the  brass  instruments  in  a band  or  an  orches- 
tra.— 6.  Money.  [Now  only  colloq.] 

Withouten  pite,  pilour ! pore  men  thou  robbedest, 

And  beere  heor  bras  on  thi  bac  to  Caleys  to  sulle. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  iii.  189. 

We  should  scorn  each  bribing  varlet’s  brass. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  v.  12. 
Trying  to  get  out  of  debt,  a very  ancient  slough,  called 
by  the  Latins  aes  alienum,  another’s  brass,  for  some  of 
their  coins  were  made  of  brass ; still  living,  and  dying, 
and  buried  by  this  other’s  brass.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  9. 

7.  In  coal-mining,  iron  pyrites.  It  occurs  in  small 
particles  disseminated  through  the  coal,  or  in  veinlets  or 
thin  scaly  partings.  [Rarely  used  except  in  the  plural.] 

8.  Excessive  assurance;  impudence;  brazen- 
ness; as,  he  has  brass  enough  for  anything. 
[Colloq.] 

She  in  her  defence  made  him  appear  such  a rogue  that 
the  chief  justice  wondered  he  had  the  brass  to  appear  in 
a court  of  justice.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  256. 

To  me  he  appears  the  most  impudent  piece  of  brass 
that  ever  spoke  with  a tongue. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iii. 

Brass-blacking.  See  blacking. — Brass-color,  in  glass- 
making, a preparation  for  staining  glass,  made  by  expos- 
ing thin  brass  plates  upon  tiles  in  the  annealing-arch  of 
a glass-house  until  they  are  completely  oxidized  into  a 
black  powder.  This  powder,  fused  with  glass,  gives  vari- 
ous tints  of  green  and  turquoise. — Brass-foil,  or  brass- 
leaf,  Dutch  leaf  or  Dutch  gold,  formed  by  beating  out 
plates  of  brass  to  extreme  thinness. — Brass-powder,  cop- 
per and  its  various  alloys  ground  to  fine  powder  and  used 
with  varnish  for  decorative  purposes.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  bronze-powders  are  brass-powders. 

II.  a.  Made  or  composed  of  brass ; pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  brass;  brazen;  brassy. 

Trumpet,  blow  loud, 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 
Brass  instrument.  See  wind-instrument.  — Brass  rule. 

★See  rule. 

brass1  (bras),  v.  t.  [<  brass \ n.  Cf.  braze !.]  To 
cover  or  coat  over  with,  brass.  Copper  is  brassed 
by  exposing  its  surface  to  the  fumes  of  metallic  zinc,  or 
by  boiling  it  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  an 
amalgam  of  zinc  and  cream  of  tartar  has  been  added. 
Iron  is  brassed  bv  plunging  it,  after  cleaning,  into  melted 
brass,  and  by  eiectro-deposition. 

brass2  (bras),  n.  [In  def.  1,  same  as  hr  ace1,  q. 
v. ; in  def.  2,  < OF.  brassc,  “ a fathom  or  an  arm 
full;  or  a measure  of  five  foot”  (Cotgrave),  F. 
hrasse,  naut.,  a fathom  (=  Pr.  hrassa  = Cat. 
brassa  = Sp.  braza  = Pg.  braqa  (ML.  brassia, 
brassa),  a fathom),  same  as  brace,  the  two  arms, 
< L.  braclna,  pi.  of  brachium,  bracchium,  arm : 
see  brace1  (of  which  brass2  is  a doublet)  and 
brachium.  Cf.  It.  braccio  (>  Swiss  brache),  a 
measure,  a ‘cubit’  or  ‘fathom,’  lit.  arm,  < L. 
brachium,  arm.]  It.  Naut.,  same  as  brace. — 
2.  A continental  European  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  the  extended  arms  or  more ; a fathom. 
The  old  French  brasse  was  63.9  English  inches ; the  Span- 
ish braza  in  Castile,  65.7  inches ; the  Catalan  brassa,  80.6 
inches ; the  brazado  of  the  Canary  Isles  (a  variety  of  the 
Spanish  braza),  71.6  inches ; the  braga  of  Portugal  and 
Brazil,  86  inches ; the  Norwegian  brass,  commonly  used  on 
North  German  nautical  charts,  74.1  inches.  [The  word  is 
confused  with  another  derived  from  the  singular  brachium 
and  signifying  an  arm’s  length.] 
brassage  (bras'aj),  n.  [OF.  brassage , brassaige 
(ML.  brazeagium,  bracagium ),  brassage  (cf.  ML. 
braccator,  minter),  F.  brassage,  coinage,  mint- 
age, < brasser , stir  up  (the  melted  metal) : see 
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brasserie .]  A percentage  levied  to  pay  for  the 
■k  cost  of  coining  money.  See  seigniorage. 
brassart,  brassard  (bras'art,  -ard),  n.  [Also 
brasset  (Skinner) ; < F.  brassart,  brassat,  brassal, 
now  brassard,  < bras,  arm:  see 
braced,  n.,  and  cf.  bracer,  2.]  In 
the  armor  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  that  part 
which  covered  the  arm,  supersed- 
ing the  vambrace,  bracelet,  rere- 
braee, etc. 

brass-band  (bras'band'),  n.  A 
band  or  company  of  musical  per- 
formers, all  or  most  of  whom  play 
upon  metal  (chiefly  brass)  wind- 
instruments  ; a military  band, 
brass-bass  (bras'bas),  n.  A per-  Brassart. 
coideous  fish,  Morone  interrupta: 
so  called  from  its  bright  brassy  color,  tinged 
with  blue  on  the  back  and  marked  on  the  sides 
with  7 to  9 large  interrupted  black  bands.  It  at- 
tains the  size  of  the  common  white  perch,  and  inhabits 
fresh  waters  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

brasse1  (bras),  n.  [Cf.  G.  brassen,  the  bream; 
ult.  = barse,  bass1.  Cf.  bream1.]  A name  of 
the  European  bass. 
brasse3,  re.  See  brass2. 

brassent,  a.  [Sc.  brassin;  < brass  4-  -ere2:  see 
brazen.]  A variant  of  brazen. 
brasserie  (bras'er-e),  re.  [F.  (ML.  brasseria),  < 
brasser,  brew,  mash,  stir  up,  < OF.  bracer,  < ML. 
braciare  ( brasiare , braxare,  brassare),  brew,  < 
bracimi  (brasium,  brasum ),  brace  (>  OF.  braz, 
bres),  malt,  L.  (Gallic)  brace  (var.  brance),  a 
kind  of  corn ; cf.  brank2.]  In  France,  a brew- 
ery, or  a beer-garden  attached  to  a brewery; 
also,  any  beer-garden  or  beer-saloon. 

To-day  while  Mr.  B.  was  sitting  in  a brasserie,  a lady 
approached  and  shot  him. 

N.  Y.  Herald,  Dispatches  from  Paris. 

brassett  (bras'et),  re.  Same  as  brassart. 
brass-finisher  (bras'fin//ish-er),  re.  A workman 
who  perfects  and  polishes  articles  made  of 
brass. 

brass-founder  (bras'foun//der),  re.  A maker  of 
brass  or  of  articles  cast  in  brass, 
brass-furnace  (bras'fer"nas),  re.  One  of  two 
kinds  of  furnace  for  the  making  and  founding 
of  brass,  (a)  A reverberatory  furnace  for  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  alloy,  (b)  A crucible  furnace  for  small  quan- 
tities. In  this  furnace  the  crucible  is  placed  within  a cast- 
iron  cylinder  lined  with  fire-brick  and  set  over  a fire-pit. 
The  mouth  of  the  cylinder  is  covered  with  a metal  block 
called  a tile.  Each  crucible  has  its  own  flue  connecting 
with  the  chimney.  The  oven  for  drying  cores  is  generally 
placed  above  the  furnace,  and  connected  with  the  flue  to 
utilize  the  heat  of  the  latter. 

Brassica  (bras'i-ka),  re.  IX.  (>  AS.  brassica, 
ME.  brassik,  brasik),  cabbage.]  A genus  of  cru- 
ciferous plants,  type  of  the  family  Brassicacese, 
or  mustard  family,  natives  of  Europe  and 
northern  Asia.  Several  species  have  long  been  in  culti- 
vation, and  are  the  origin  of  a large  number  of  varieties  of 
plants  used  as  table  vegetables  and  as  fodder.  B.  oleracea 
has  given  rise  to  all  the  forms  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  kohl*rabi,  kale,  Brussels  sprouts,  etc.,  cultivated 
for  their  leaves  or  inflorescence,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  kohl- 
rabi, for  the  tumip-like  enlargement  of  the  stem . B.  cam - 
pestris  is  the  parent  of  the  turnip  and  of  the  rutabaga,  in 
which  the  nourishment  is  stored  in  the  root,  and  of  the 
colza  and  rape,  which  are  raised  for  the  oil  of  the  seed.  B. 
nigra  is  the  black  mustard.  The  wild  mustard  or  char- 
lock, B.  arvensis,  usually  a troublesome  weed,  and  some 
other  species  in  the  East,  are  sometimes  cultivated  for 
their  seeds.  The  white  mustard  is  now  placed  in  Sinapis. 

brassie,  re.  See  brassy2. 
brassil  (bras'il),  re.  [See  brasils,  brazil.]  In 
mining,  a name  sometimes  applied  to  the  pyri- 
tiferous  material  occurring  in  metalliferous 
veins  or  in  connection  with  coal.  [Eng.] 
brassily  (bras'i-li),  ado.  Impudently;  with 
brazen  confidence. 

brassiness  (bras'i-nes),  re.  The  quality  or  ap- 
pearance of  being  brassy, 
brassing  (bras'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  brass1,  v.] 
The  operation  of  coating  objects  of  metal  with 
a film  of  brass. 

Brassolinae  (bras-o-li'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bras- 
solis  + -inw.]  A subfamily  of  nymphalid  but- 
terflies, confined  to  America,  of  a brown  color 
with  short  body  and  thickened  antennae.  Bras- 
solis  and  Caligo  are  leading  genera,  the  latter  containing 
the  owl-butterflies. 

brassoline  (bras'o-lin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  Brassolina}. 

Brassolis  (bras'o-lis),  re.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
nymphalid  butterflies,  typical  of  the  subfamily 

Brassolina. 

brass-pavedt  (bras'pavd),  a.  Paved  with  brass ; 
hard  or  firm,  as  brass.  Spenser. 
brass-smith  (bras'smith),  re.  A smith  who 
works  in  brass. 
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brass-visaged  (bras'\uz"ajd),  a.  Brazen-faced; 
impudent:  as,  “that  brass-visaged  monster,”  B. 
Jonson. 

brass-wind  (bras'wind),  re.  In  music,  that  divi- 
sion of  an  orchestra  which  comprises  players 
upon  metal  wind-instruments : contrasted  with 
*the  wood-wind,  the  strings,  etc. 
brassy1  (bras'i),  a.  and  re.  [<  brass1  + -y1.]  I.  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  having  any  of  the  qualities 
of  brass ; brazen : chiefly  used  in  a derogatory 
sense : as,  a brassy  taste ; the  coloring  is  brassy. 

Enough  to  press  a royal  merchant  down, 

And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 

From  brassy  bosoms.  Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Brazen-faced;  impudent.  [Colloq.] 

There’s  no  gallant 

So  fu-assy-impudent  durst  undertake 

The  words  that  shall  belong  to ’t. 

Middletem  ( and  another),  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  iii.  1. 

II.  re.  A wooden  golf-club  shod  with  brass 
on  the  sole.  TV.  Park,  Jr. 
brassy2  (bras'i),  re.  [Also  brassie,  bressie.  Cf. 
brasse1.  Fish-names  are  very  unstable.]  A 
Scotch  name  of  the  bib,  a gadoid  fish, 
brastt  (brast).  An  obsolete  form  (present,  pret- 
erit, and  past  participle)  of  burst.  Spenser, 
F.  Q.j  I.  v.  31. 

brastiumt,  ».  A variant  of  brasium. 
brastle  (bras'i),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  brastlien,  < AS. 
brastlian,  bcerstlian,  crackle,  as  burning  wood, 
a falling  tree,  thunder,  etc.  (=  MHG.  brasteln, 
prasteln,  G.prasseln,  crackle),  freq.  of  *bras- 
tian  (=  OHG.  braston,  praston,  MHG.  brasten, 
crackle),  < berstan  (pret.  bcerst,  *brast),  burst: 
see  burst,  brast,  and  cf.  brustle1,  which  is  a dou- 
blet of  brastle.]  If.  To  crackle;  crack  with  a 
noise.  Layamon,  III.  141. — 2.  To  boast ; brag ; 
crack.  [North.  Eng.] 

brat1  (brat),  re.  [<  ME.  bratt,  a coarse  cloak, 

< ONorth.  bratt,  < Gael,  brat,  a cloak,  mantle, 
apron,  rag,  = Ir.  brat,  a cloak,  mantle,  veil, 
bratog,  a rag,  = W.  brat,  a rag,  pinafore.] 
It-  A coarse  mantle  or  cloak.  Chaucer. — 2. 
A child’s  bib  or  apron.  [North.  Eng.] — 3.  A 
clout;  a rag.  Bums.  [Scotch.] — 4.  The  film 
on  the  surface  of  some  liquids,  as  on  boiled 
milk  when  cold.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

brat2  (brat),  re.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. ; per- 
haps a particular  use  of  brat1,  a child’s  bib  or 
apron,  a rag,  etc.:  see  brat1.]  A child:  now 
used  only  in  contempt:  as,  “this  brat  is  none 
of  mine,”  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3 ; “ their  dirty  brats,” 
Thackeray. 

0 Israel ! O household  of  the  Lord ! 

O Abraham’s  brats  ! O brood  of  blessed  seed ! 

Gascoigne,  De  Profundis. 

brat3  (brat),  re.  [Cf.  bret.]  A local  English 
name  of  the  turbot. 

bratch  (brach),  re.  [The  proper  spelling  of 
brack  in  this  pronunciation : see  brach,  and  cf. 
bratcliet.]  See  brach.  Grose. 
bratchet  (brach'et),  re.  [Sc.  also  bratchart;  < 
ME.  bracket,  < OF.  bracket  (=  Pr.  braquet;  ML. 
brachetus),  dim.  of  brache,  a hound:  see  brach.] 
A kind  of  hound;  a brach:  applied  contemptu- 
ously to  a child. 

The  bratchet' s bay 

From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.,  Int. 
To  be  plagued  with  a bratchet  whelp  — Whence  come  ye, 
my  fair-favoured  little  gossip?  Scott,  Kenilworth,  II.  xxi. 

bratht,  a.  [Sc.  also  braith;  < ME.  brath,  broth , 
braith , < Ieel.  bradhr  = Sw.  brdd  = Dan.  brad, 
sudden,  hasty.]  Hasty;  violent;  fierce. 

For  this  word  was  Saul  wrath, 

For  oft  sith  was  he  bremli  [brimly]  brath. 

MS.  in  Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  Gloss.,  p.  31. 

bratht,  [ME.,  < Icel.  bradh,  haste,  < bradhr , 
hasty:  see  brath , a.]  Violence;  fierceness. 

In  the  brath  of  bis  breth  that  brennez  alle  thinkez. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  1.  2216. 

brathlyt,  ado.  [Sc.  also  braithly;  < ME.  brathly, 
brothly,  braithly,  bratlili,  etc.;  < brath  + -ly2.] 
Hastily;  violently;  fiercely. 

Beris  to  syr  Berille  and  brathely  liym  hittes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1771. 
brattach  (brat'ak),  n.  [<  Gael,  bratach,  banner, 
flag,  ensign,  < brat,  mantle,  cloak,  veil,  rag: 
see  brat *.]  A standard.  [Scotch.] 

Their  forces  are  assembling  on  each  side,  and  not  a man, 
claiming  in  the  tenth  degree  of  kindred,  but  must  repair  to 
the  Brattach  of  his  tribe.  Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  I.  xiii. 

brattice  (brat'is),  re.  [=  E.  dial.  bratUsh , a sbelf, 
i ME.  bretais,  bretasce,  bretis,  bretage,  britage, 

< OF.  breteclie,  bretesche,  bertesche,  bretesque  (= 
Pr.  bertresca  = It.  bertesca,  baltresca,  ML.  reflex 
bretechia,  breteschia,  bertesclia,  berthesca,  ber- 
tresca, etc.),  perhaps  < OHG.  MHG.  bret,  G. 
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brett  = AS.  bred,  a plank:  gee  board.]  In 
mining,  a board,  plank,  or  brick  lining  or  parti- 
tion in  a level  or  shaft,  usually  designed  to  form 
an  air-passage  or  confine  the  current  of  air  to 
a certain  route.  Also  written  brettice,  brettis. 
brattice  (brat'is),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bratticed, 
ppr.  bratticing.  [<  brattice,  re,]  To  separate 
by  a brattice. 

The  improvement  of  the  circulation  by  bratticing,  or 
separating  the  upward  and  downward  currents  by  plates 
or  tubes.  B.  Wilson,  Steam  Boilers,  p.  168. 

brattice-cloth  (brat'is-klotk),  re.  In  coalmin- 
ing, a heavy  cloth  or  canvas,  often  covered  with 
some  water-proof  material,  and  used  tempora- 
rily as  a brattice. 

bratticing,  brattishing  (brat'is-ing,  -ish-ing), 

re.  [Also  corruptly  (in  2d  sense)  brandishing ; 

< ME.  bretasynge,  briteysing,  an  outwork,  etc., 

< bretasce,  etc.,  brattice.  See  bartizan,  which 
is  appar.  a var.  of  bratticing.  In  3d  sense 
directly  from  brattice.  See  brattice.]  1.  An 
ornamental  cresting,  generally  of  open-work, 
as  a medieval  cresting  of  foliage,  or  the  like. 
— 2.  Any  open-work  of  rich  and  varied  design, 
especially  in  metal. — 3.  A partition  in  a mine 
to  form  an  air-passage  or  brattice.  See 
brattice. 

brattish1,  re.  Same  as  brattice.  [Dial.] 
brattish2  (brat'ish),  a.  Of  or  befitting  a brat. 
[Bare.] 

brattishing,  re.  See  bratticing. 
brattle  (brat'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  brattled,  ppr. 
brattling.  [Appar.  an  imitative  word.  Cf. 
brastle  and  rattle.]  1.  To  make  a loud  rum- 
bling or  rattling  noise ; thunder. — 2.  To  move 
rapidly  with  a clattering  noise, 
brattle  (brat'l),  re.  [<  brattle,  re.]  1.  A clatter- 
ing noise  like  that  made  by  the  feet  of  horses 
moving  rapidly. — 2.  Rapid  motion;  a short 
rapid  race. 

Thou  need  na  start  awa’  sae  hasty, 

Wi’  bickering  brattle  l 

Bums,  To  a Mouse. 

3.  A violent  attack. 

brattling  (brat'ling),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  brattle, 
v.]  The  act  of  making  a clattering  noise;  tu- 
mult; uproar;  quarrel. 

Her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din,  . . . 

Jarr’d,  but  not  drown’d,  by  the  loud  brattling. 

Byron,  Sardanapalus,  iii.  1. 

His  voice  sounded  not  unlike  the  brattling  of  a tin  trum- 
pet— owing  to  the  number  of  hard  northwesters  which 
he  had  swallowed  in  the  course  of  his  sea-faring. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  86. 
bratty  (brat'i),  re. ; pi.  bratties  (-iz).  [Dim.  of 
brat1.]  An  apron.  [Scotch.] 
brauch  (brach),  re,  [E.  dial.,  also  brauche, 
brawche.  Cf.  brash1,  re.,  4.]  Rakings  of  straw 
to  kindle  fires.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Kent).] 
brauchin  (bra'ehin),  re.  [E.  dial.]  A collar 
for  a cart-horse : also  barkham,  bargham, 
barwam,  braugham,  etc.;  in  Scotland,  brecham. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scot.] 
braudt,  v.  See  broud,  broid. 
brauderiet,  re.  An  obsolete  variant  of  broidery. 
braughwamt,  re.  [E.  dial.,  also  broughwham 
and  broughton;  origin  unknown.]  A dish 
composed  of  cheese,  eggs,  bread,  and  butter, 
boiled  together.  [Lancashire,  Eng.] 
braulG,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  brawl1. 
braul2  (bral),  re.  [E.  Iud.]  A blue  and  white 
striped  cloth  made  in  India. 

Braula  (bra' la),  re.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Braulidec.  Braula  cceca  is  the 
common  bee-louse. 

braulid  (bra, 'lid),  re.  A bee-louse  of  the  family 
BrauUdce. 

Braulidae  (bra'li-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Braula  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  pupiparous  dipterous  in- 
sects, the  bee-lice,  represented  by  the  genus 
Braula. 

The  family  Braulidce  comprises  only  a single  minute 
species,  not  two  millimeters  in  length.  The  head  is  large, 
wholly  without  eyes,  the  thorax  small  and  without  wings, 
and  the  legs  are  short  and  stout,  with  strong  pectinated 
claws.  These  degraded  flies  are  parasitic  upon  honey- 
bees, especially  the  drones,  living  among  the  hair  of  the 
thorax.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  433. 

brauna  (bra'nii),  re.  [Braz. ; also  written  ba- 
rauna  and  garauna.]  1.  A native  name  for 
Melanoxylon  Braunia,  a tall  leguminous  tree  of 
Brazil,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  durable  and 
beautiful,  and  is  applied  to  many  uses. — 2.  A 
species  of  Cassia. 

brauncht,  re.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  branch. 
Brauneberger  (brou-ne-bar'ger,),  re.  [G.]  A 
white  wine  made  near  Tr&ves  on  the  Mosel, 
braunite  (brou'nit),  re.  [<  M.  Braun,  of  Gotha, 
+ -ite2.]  A native  oxid  of  manganese,  con- 
taining also  20  per  cent,  of  manganese  silicate. 
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It  occurs  in  tetragonal  crystals  of  a brownish-black  color 
in  Thuringia,  the  Harz,  Piedmont,  and  elsewhere. 
Brauronian  (bra-ro'ni-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  Bpav- 
puvia,  of  Brauron,  an  epithet  of  Artemis,  < Bpan- 
puv,  an  Attic  village  and  deme  near  Marathon.] 
Of  or  relating  to  Brauron,  a deme  of  Attica,  or 
to  its  inhabitants;  specifically,  an  epithet  of 
Artemis,  who  was  worshiped  under  this  title  on 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
brava  (bra'  va).  See  remarks  under  'bravo,  in  terj. 
bravadet  (bra-vad'),  n.  [<  F.  bravado : see  bra- 
vado.]  Same  as  bravado. 

The  great  Pacheco,  like  himself,  this  hot 

And  iierce  bravade  shall  in  a trice  make  vain. 

Fanshawe. 

bravado  (bra-va'do),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
bravade  (<  P.  bravade)  = ODan.  bravat,  < Sp. 
bravada,  now  bravata  (=  It.  bravata),  boast, 
vain  ostentation,  < bravo  = F.  brave  = It.  bravo, 
brave,  bullying : see  brave  and  bravo.)  I.  n. ; 
pi.  bravados  or  bravadoes  (-doz).  1.  Preten- 

tious boldness  or  bravery ; arrogant  or  boast- 
ful menace ; swaggering  defiance. 

In  spite  of  our  host’s  bravado.  Irving. 

Ho  sooner  was  this  mad  bravado  agreed  upon  than  they 
turned  the  reins  of  their  horses  and  made  for  Seville. 

Irving , Moorish  Chronicle,  p.  109. 
2f.  One  who  indulges  in  boastful  and  arrogant 
menaces. 

The  hectors  and  bravadoes  of  the  House,  who  show  all 
the  zeal  on  this  occasion.  Pepys,  Diary,  Feb.  28, 1667. 

II.  a.  Arrogantly  bold  or  menacing ; said  or 
done  in  bravado:  as,  11  bravado  bets,”  Disraeli, 
Coningsby,  v.  5. 

bravado  (bra-va'do),  v.  i.  [<  bravado,  n. ] To 
act  in  a spirit  of  bravado  ; storm ; rage.  [Bare.] 

Like  winds  where  ASolus  bravado' d.  Lloyd , The  Poet, 

bravaisite  (bra-va'zlt),  n.  [<  Bravais,  a French 
erystallographer,  + -ite2.]  A hydrous  silicate 
of  aluminium  with  small  amounts  of  iron,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  and  potassium,  occurring  in 
crystalline  fibrous  forms  in  the  coal-measures 
of  Noyant,  in  Maine-et-Loire,  France, 
brave  (brav),  a.  and  n.  [First  in  early  mod.  B. ; 
= Gr.  brav  (17th  century)  = MD.  brauive,  braue, 
fine,  gallant  (in  appearance),  brave,  fierce,  also 
fine,  gallant  (Kilian),  mod.  D.  braaf,  brave,  gal- 
lant, courageous  (cf.  MD.  brauwen,  adorn,  bra- 
veren,  be  fierce,  = MLG.  braveren  = ODan.  bra- 
vere,  strut),  = Dan.  brav,  brave,  worthy,  = OSw. 
braf,  Sw.  bra,  good,  > prob.  Sc.  hr  aw,  good, 
also  pleasant,  fine,  handsome,  etc.,  < F.  brave, 
brave,  fine,  gallant,  etc.,  introduced  in  the  16th 
century,  < It.  bravo,  brave,  hardy,  Olt.  tempes- 
tuous (cf.  bravo,  n.,  cutthroat,  assassin,  bravo), 
= Sp.  Pg.  bravo,  brave,  etc.,  = Pr.  bran,  fem. 
brava,  brave,  hard,  wicked,  etc.  (ML.  bravus, 
a bravo,  cutthroat) ; cf.  OF.  braou,  brau,  ML. 
bravus,  bravis,  a young  untamed  ox,  Olt,  bravo, 
tempestuous,  Sp.  brava,  a heavy  swell  of  the 
sea;  all  appar.  from  a Bom.  (It.  or  Sp.)  type 
bravus,  ‘ savage,  cruel,  fierce,  wild,’  prob.  a 
popular  reduction  ( bravus , brabus,  brabrus)  of 
the  literary  L.  barbarus,  savage,  foreign  : see 
barbarous.  Similar  developments  of  meaning 
appear  in  the  history  of  bream,  fierce,  gallant, 
bard.)  I.  a.  1.  Possessing  or  exhibiting 
courage  or  courageous  endurance  ; intrepid ; 
valiant ; fearless  : as,  a brave  warrior ; a brave 
act ; he  was  brave  under  calamity. 

It  is  very  good  to  relate  the  brave  deeds. 

Caxton,  Paris  and  V.,  Prol.  N.  E.  D. 

Two  braver  men 

Ne’er  spurr’d  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet’s  sound. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  7. 

The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear,  . . . 

But  he  whose  noble  mind  its  fears  subdues. 

J.  Baillie,  Basil. 

The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  live  on. 

Dr.  Sewell , The  Suicide,  ii.  55. 

2.  Making  a fine  display  in  bearing,  dress,  or 
appearance  generally ; having  a noble  mien : 
said  of  persons. 

I have  gold,  and  therefore  will  be  brave , 

In  silks  I’ll  rattle  it  of  every  colour. 

Greene , Tu  Quoque,  vii. 

3.  Splendid;  beautiful;  gorgeous;  gaudy:  said 
of  things. 

With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  32. 

And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  graoe. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  4. 

He  had  them  into  the  very  best  room  in  the  house  (a 
very  bra  ve  room  it  was). 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  252. 

4.  Excellent;  capital;  fine;  admirable.  [For- 
merly in  very  common  use  in  this  sense  as  a general  term 
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of  commendation ; often  also  used  ironically ; now  obso- 
lete except  perhaps  in  irony.] 

Iron  is  a brave  commodity  where  wood  aboundeth. 

Bacon. 

I’ll  devise  thee  brave  punishments  for  him. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 
= Syn.  1.  Gallant,  Valiant,  Courageous , Brave,  Heroic, 
valorous,  dauntless,  chivalrous,  doughty,  resolute,  man- 
ful. Gallant,  splendid  in  dress  or  qualities,  is  most  ap- 
propriately used  with  regard  to  courage  which  exhibits 
itself  in  deeds  attracting  attention  and  applause  ; of  the 
first  four  words  it  is  that  which  may  have  in  it  most  of 
compliment  and  least  of  high  commendation,  but  it  is 
often  a strong  word,  expressing  splendid  bravery  in  ac- 
tion : as,  he  was  a gallant  officer.  Valiant  is  also  brave  in 
action,  especially  in  opposing  physical  force,  as  in  battle. 
The  word  is  now  elevated  and  poetic.  Courageous  denotes 
the  possession  of  that  spirit  which  enables  one  fearlessly 
and  with  full  presence  of  mind  to  face  danger.  Brave  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  the  words ; it  may  denote  the  pos- 
session of  the  highest  and  noblest  kind  of  courage  and  for- 
titude, of  that  spirit  which  enables  a man  to  bear  up  against 
evil  and  danger,  as  well  as  to  go  forth  to  face  it.  Coura- 
geous has  much  of  this  breadth  of  meaning,  but  is  appli- 
cable rather  to  doing  than  to  enduring ; brave  is  both  pas- 
sive and  active.  Heroic  combines  the  meaning  of  all  the 
other  words  in  the  superlative  degree.  It  indicates  a lofty 
superiority  to  fear,  a noble  self-forgetfulness,  an  almost 
superhuman  power  to  dare,  achieve,  or  suffer.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  other  words  that  sublime  bears  to 
great,  grand,  or  lofty. 

The  Sardinian  fleet  had  been  withdrawn  from  Venice, 
and  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Venetians  was  fast  draw- 
ing to  a close.  E.  Dicey , Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  108. 

Plague  on’t ; an  I thought  he  had  been  valiant  and  so 
cunning  in  fence,  I’d  have  seen  him  damned  ere  I’d  have 
challenged  him.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried : 

“ I have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like  a valiant  man 
and  true.”  Tennyson,  The  Revenge. 

Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous,  that  thou 
mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law  which 
Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee.  Josh.  i.  7. 

But,  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  itself  surveys, 

A brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 

And  greatly  falling  with  a falling  state. 

Pope , Prol.  to  Cato,  1.  31. 

II.  n.  [Cf.  bravo,  n.)  1.  A brave,  bold,  or 

daring  person ; a man  daring  beyond  discretion. 
Specifically — 2.  A North  American  Indian  or 
other  savage  warrior : as,  the  chief  was  accom- 
panied by  two  hundred  braves. 

Two  from  among  them  [Indian  warriors]  advancing, 
Came  to  parley  with  Standish,  and  offer  him  furs  as  a 
present;  . . . 

Braves  of  the  tribe  were  these,  and  brothers  gigantic  in 
stature.  Longfellow,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  vii. 
With  three  strokes  to  each,  the  scalps  of  the  victims  be- 
ing suddenly  taken  off,  the  brave  flies  back  with  his  com- 
panions, to  hang  the  trophies  in  his  cabin. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  II.  431. 

3f.  A hector ; a bully ; a bravo. 

Too  insolent,  too  much  a brave.  Dryden. 

4f.  [<  J>ravey  v.]  A boast ; a challenge ; a de- 
fiance. 

I will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  1. 
’Tis  time 

To  be  avenged  on  you  for  all  your  braves. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  iii.  3. 

brave  (brav),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  braved,  ppr. 
braving.  [<  F.  braver , brave,  affront,  defy,  etc., 
< brave,  brave.]  1.  To  encounter  with  cour- 
age and  fortitude ; set  at  defiance ; defy ; chal- 
lenge; dare. 

The  ills  of  love,  not  those  of  fate,  I fear  ; 

These  I can  brave,  but  those  I cannot  bear.  Dryden. 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  braved  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
his  subjects  during  many  years  of  the  most  odious  and 
imbecile  misgovernment. 

Macaulay,  West.  Rev.  Defence  of  Mill. 
2f.  To  wear  a boasting  appearance  of. 

To  brave  that  which  they  believe  not.  Bacon , Essays. 

Another, 

Reputed  valiant,  lives  by  the  sword,  and  takes  up 
Quarrels,  or  braves  them,  as  the  novice  likes, 

To  gild  his  reputation.  Ford,  Fancies,  i.  3. 

3f.  To  make  fine,  showy,  or  splendid.  [Rare.] 
He  [the  sun]  should  have  brav’d  the  east  an  hour  ago. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 
To  brave  out,  to  face  out ; brazen  out : generally  with  an 
indefinite  it  as  object. 

However  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a little  breed. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  iv. 

bravely  (brav'li),  adv..  In  a brave  manner. 

(a)  Courageously  ; gallantly ; splendidly ; heroically. 

Who  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  115. 

( b ) Finely;  gaudily. 

And  decked  herself  bravely,  to  allure  the  eyes  of  all  men 
that  should  see  her.  Judith  x.  4. 

(c)  Well ; prosperously  : as,  he  is  getting  on  bravely. 

The  tug  was  towing  bravely. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Jack’s  Courtship,  xxi. 

braveness  (brav'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing brave;  bravery:  as,  “the  braveness  of  the 
exploit,”  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  306. 
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bravery  (bra'ver-i),  n. ; pi.  braveries  (-iz).  [< 
F.  braverie,  gallantry,  splendor,  etc.,  < brave, 
brave:  see  brave  and  -ery.)  1.  The  quality  of 
being  brave ; courage ; heroism ; undaunted 
spirit;  intrepidity;  gallantry;  fearlessness. 

Remember,  sir,  my  liege,  . . . 

The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 
Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  Showiness;  splendor;  magnificence. 

The  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments.  Is.  iii.  18. 
Great  bravery  of  building,  to  the  marvellous  beautifying 
of  the  realm.  Camden. 

No  more  in  the  midnight  tempest 
Will  she  mock  the  mounting  sea, 

Strong  in  her  oaken  timbers, 

And  her  white  sail’s  bravery. 

Halleck,  Epistles. 

3f.  Show;  ostentation;  parade. 

Prefaces,  . . . and  other  speeches  of  reference  to  the 
person,  are  great  wastes  of  time ; and  though  they  seem 
to  proceed  of  modesty,  they  are  bravery.  Bacon. 

Nor  would  I you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

4t.  Bravado;  boast. 

I commended  but  their  wits,  madam,  and  their  brave- 
ries. I never  looked  toward  their  valours. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iv.  2. 
There  are  those  that  make  it  a point  of  bravery  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  oracles  of  divine  revelation. 

Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

5f.  A showy  person. 

A man  that  is  the  bravery  of  his  age.  Beau,  and  FI. 
He  is  one  of  the  braveries,  though  he  be  none  of  the  wits. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  i.  1. 
= Syn.  1.  Valor,  daring,  pluck,  boldness,  mettle,  audacity. 
For  comparison,  see  brave. 

bravi  (bra've) . See  remarks  under  bravo,  inter 'j. 
bravingt  (bra'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  brave,  n.] 
Bravado;  defiance. 

With  so  proud  a straine  of  threats  and  bravings. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xxi. 
bravingly  (bra'ving-li),  adv.  In  a braving  or 
defying  manner.  Sheldon.  [Bare.] 
bravissimo  (bra-vis'i-mo),  interj.  [It.,  superl. 
of  bravo,  q.  v.]  Superlative  of  bravo. 

That’sright — I’m  steel — Bravo ! — Adamant — Bravissi- 
mo ! Colman , Jealous  Wife,  i.  1. 

bravityt,  ».  [<  brave  + -ity.)  Bravery, 

bravo  (bra'vo),  interj.  [It.  adj.  (pi.  bravi,  fem. 
brava,  pi.  brave),  > F.  brave,  > E.  brave,  q.  v.] 
Well  done!  good!  sometimes  used  as  a noun: 
as,  “with  bravo  and  handclapping,”  Carlyle, 
French  Bev.,  II.  v.  6. 

The  Italian  Prima  Donna  sweeps  a courtesy  of  careless 
pity  to  the  over-facile  pit  which  unsexes  her  with  the 
bravo ! Lowell , On  a Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners. 
[In  Italian  the  word  is  an  adjective,  and  the  correct  usage 
is  to  say  bravo  to  a male  singer  or  actor,  brava  to  a female, 
and  bravi  to  a company ; but  in  French  and  properly  in 
English  the  word  is  a mere  interjection.  Careful  persons 
familiar  with  the  Italian  usage  do,  however,  discriminate 
as  to  gender.] 

bravo  (bra'vo),  n.;  pi.  bravos  or  bravoes  (-voz). 
[It.  (ML.  bravus),  < bravo,  adj.:  see  brave.)  A 
daring  villain ; a bandit ; one  wbo  sets  law  at 
defiance ; an  assassin  or  murderer. 

Stab,  like  bravoes , all  who  come  that  way. 

Churchill,  The  Apology. 
Was  not  this  Venice,  and  is  not  Venice  forever  associ- 
ated with  bravoes  and  unexpected  dagger  thrusts  ? 

^ Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xi. 

bravura  (bra-vo'ra),  n.  and  a.  [It.,  bravery, 
spirit,  < bravo : see  brave.  ] I.  n.  In  music,  a 
florid  air,  requiring  great  force  and  spirit  in 
the  performer,  and  serving  to  display  his  or 
her  power,  flexibility  of  voice,  and  distinctness 
of  articulation. 

II.  a.  In  music,  spirited;  florid;  brilliant: 
as,  a bravura  air : chiefly  applied  to  vocal  com- 
positions, but  occasionally  to  instrumental, 
braw  (bra),  o.  and  n.  [Sc.:  see  brave.)  I.  a. 
Brave;  fine;  gay;  handsome;  pleasant;  agree- 
able; worthy;  excellent;  stout:  as,  a braw  new 
gown ; a braiv  man ; braw  lads  and  bonny  lasses. 
[Scotch.] 

There’s  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes. 

Burns,  Gala  Water. 

ii.  n.  pi.  One’s  best  apparel ; finery, 
brawdt,  V.  t.  See  broud,  broid. 
brawderyt,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  broidery. 
brawet  (brou'et),  n.  A young  eel.  Also  writ- 
ten brawat.  [North.  Eng.] 
brawl1  (bral),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  brail,  < 
ME.  brallen,  cry  out,  vociferate,  = D.  brallen, 
boast,  = Dan.  bralle,  jabber,  chatter,  = MHG. 
pralen,  G.  pralden,  boast,  vaunt,  flaunt ; appar- 
ently identical  with  ME.  brawlen,  braulen,  quar- 
rel, W.  brawl,  a boast,  brolio,  boast,  vaunt,  bra- 
gal,  vociferate,  etc.  Cf.  also  F.  brailler  (=  Pr. 
brailar),  cry  out,  bawl,  prob.  < braire,  bray:  see 
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bray 2.  The  ult.  source  of  all  these  forms  is 
perhaps  the  same.  See  brag.]  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  speak  loudly  and  complainingly  or  angrily ; 
he  clamorous  or  noisy;  quarrel  noisily  and  in- 
decently. 

I do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  roar,  as  water  flowing  over  a pebbly  or 
rocky  bed ; make  a loud  babbling  noise. 

The  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 
Crossing  the  brook  at  the  ford,  where  it  brawled  over 
pebble  and  shallow.  Longfellow , Miles  Standish,  iii. 
=Syn.  1.  To  wrangle,  squabble,  dispute  (noisily). 

II.  trans.  1 . To  wrangle  about ; be  noisy  or 
contentious  regarding. 

I care  not  what  the  sects  may  brawl. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 
2.  To  drive  away  or  beat  down  by  noise. 
[Rare.] 

Your  deep  wit  . . . 

Reason’d,  not  brawl'd  her  [Truth]  hence. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Preface  to  Nature  of  Man’s  Soul. 
brawl1  (bral),  n.  [<  brawl1,  v.]  A noisy  quar- 
rel; loud,  angry  contention;  an  uproar;  row; 
squabble:  as,  1 t stout  polemick  brawl,”  S.  But- 
ler, Hudibras. 

He  is  a devil  in  private  brawl. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

A creature  wholly  given  to  brawls  and  wine. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 

The  whole  world  knows  that  this  is  no  accidental  brawl, 
but  a systematic  war  to  the  knife,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
laws  and  liberties.  Emerson,  Affairs  in  Kansas. 

=Syn.  Broil,  Affray,  etc.  See  quarrel,  n. 
brawl2  (bral),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  brail;  a 
corruption  of  earlier  bransle,  also  written  bran- 
sel,  brantle,  br angle,  etc.,  < F.  bransle,  now 
branle,  a dance,  same  as  bransle,  branle,  verbal 
n.  of  bransler,  branler,  shake,  move,  etc. : see 
brandle , brantle,  branle .]  A land  of  dance;  a 
branle. 

Good  fellowes  must  go  learne  to  daunce, 

The  brydeal  is  full  near-a ; 

There  is  a brail  come  out  of  Fraunce, 

The  fyrst  ye  harde  this  yeare-a. 

Good  Fellowes{ 1569).  ( Halliwell , Note  to  Marston’s  Plays.) 

Thence  did  Venus  learn  to  lead 
The  Idalian  brawls.  B.  Jonson,  Vision  of  Delight. 

My  grave  lord-keeper  led  the  brawls ; 

The  seal  and  maces  danced  before  him. 

Gray,  Long  Story. 

brawler  (bra'ler),  n.  [ME.  brawler e.]  One 
who  brawls ; a noisy  fellow ; a wrangler. 

The  great  statesman  degenerated  into  an  angry  brawler. 

Buckle,  Civilisation,  I.  xii. 

brawlie,  adv.  See  brawly. 
brawling  (bra'ling),  n.  [ME.  braulyng;  verbal 
n.  of  brawl1,  i>.]  The  act  of  quarreling ; specifi- 
cally, in  Eng.  law,  the  offense  of  quarreling  or 
creating  a disturbance  in  a church  or  church- 
yard. 

brawling  (bra'ling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  brawl1,  *.] 

1.  Contentious ; quarrelsome ; noisy. 

I know  she  is  an  irksome,  brawling  scold. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

The  spirit-grieving  sounds  of  brawling  commerce. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker^.  160. 

From  brawling  parties  concords  come. 

Lowell , To  tile  Muse. 

2.  Making  the  noise  of  rushing  water:  as, 
"brawling  springs,”  Collins. 

The  brawling  streams  shall  soon  be  dumb. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old-Year  Song, 
brawlingly  (bra'ling-li),  adv.  In  a brawling 
or  quarrelsome  manner, 
brawlins  (bra'linz),  adv.  Same  as  brawly. 
[Scotch.] 

brawly  (bra'li),  adv.  and  a.  [Also  brawlie;  = 
E.  bravely .]  Bravely;  finely;  heartily;  very 
well;  in  good  health  or  condition.  [Scotch.] 

I am  brawly  now  again — it  was  nae  great  thing  that 
ailed  me.  Scott,  Abbot,  II.  82. 

brawn  (bran),  n.  [<  ME.  brawn,  brawn,  mus- 
cle, boar’s  flesh,  < OP.  braon,  a piece  of  flesh, 
= Pr.  bradon,  brazon,  braon  = OSp.  brahon,  < 
OHO.  brato  (ace.  braton),  a piece  of  flesh  for 
roasting,  MHG.  brate,  G.  braten,  roast  meat  (= 
AS.  breede,  roast  meat),  < OHG.  brdtan,  MHG. 
braten,  G.  braten  = AS.  breedan  = OFries. 
breda  = D.  braden,  roast,  broil  (cf.  Dan.  brad, 
a joint  of  meat)  ; cf . Gr.  npfjSetv,  burn,  blow  into 
a flame.]  1 . Boar’s  flesh ; the  flesh  of  the  boar 
or  of  swine,  collared  so  as  to  squeeze  out  much 
of  the  fat,  boiled,  and  pickled. 

I see  nothing  here  like  Christmas,  excepting  bravm  and 
mincepies  in  places  where  I dine. 

Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  38. 
2.  Aboar.  Beau,  and  FI.  [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
Bulle-nekkyde  was  that  bierne,  and  brade  in  the  scholders, 
Brok-brestede  as  a brawne  with  brustils  fulle  large. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1095. 
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3.  The  flesh  of  a muscular  part  of  the  body : 
as,  the  brawn  of  the  arm,  thigh,  etc. 

Itwas  ordained  that  murtherers  should  be  brent  on  the 
bravm  of  the  left  hand.  Hall,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  15. 

4.  Well-developed  muscles;  muscular  strength. 

Bravm  without  brain  is  thine.  Bryden,  Fables. 

Here,  then,  is  a great  stalwart  man,  in  perfect  health, 
all  bravm  and  rude  muscle,  set  up  before  us  as  the  ideal 
of  strength.  S.  Lanier,  The  English  Kovel,  p.  54. 

5.  Figuratively,  the  arm:  from  its  muscles  or 
strength.  [Bare.] 

I’ll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a gold  beaver, 

And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither'd  brawn. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

I had  purpose 

Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn, 

Or  lose  my  arm  for’t.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

6.  Headcheese. — Mock  Brawn,  the  flesh  of  a pig's 
head  and  feet  cut  in  pieces,  and  boiled,  pickled,  and 
pressed  into  a form. 

brawnedt (br&nd), a.  [(brawn  + -ed'2.]  Brawny; 
strong:  as,  “ brawned  bowrs,”  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I. 
viii.  41. 

brawner  (brfi'ner),  n.  [<  brawn  4-  -erf.]  A boar 
killed  for  the  table. 

brawn-fallent  (bran ' fa In),  a.  Having  the 
brawny  or  muscular  parts  of  the  body  shrunk 
or  fallen  away ; wasted  ; thin ; weak. 

Were  not  Milo  his  armes  brawnefallen  for  want  of 
wrastlyng?  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  127. 

brawniness  (br&'ni-nes),  n.  [<  brawny  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  brawny;  strength; 
hardiness. 

This  bravminess  and  insensibility  of  mind  is  the  best 
armour  against  the  common  evils  and  accidents  of  life. 

Locke,  Education,  § 113. 

brawny  (bra'ni),  a.  [<  ME.  brawny,  fleshy  (of 
fruit);  < brawn  + -t/1.]  1.  Fleshy;  muscular; 
having  large  strong  muscles ; bulky;  strong. 
Oxe  dounge  about  her  rootes  yf  that  me  trete 
The  pomes  sadde  and  brawny  wol  it  gete. 

Palladius,  iii.  106. 

The  muscles  of  his  bravmy  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

Longfellow , Village  Blacksmith. 
2.  Figuratively,  firm ; hardened ; having  great 
power  of  resistance. 

A brawny  conscience  which  hath  no  feeling  in  it. 

J.  Mede,  Apost.  of  the  Latter  Times,  ii. 

braws  (braz),  n.  pi.  See  braw,  n. 

braky  (brak'si),  n.  and  a.  [Also  braksy  ; a re- 
duction of  braxit,  q.  v.  Hence  also  bracks, 
braxes  (pi.),  in  same  sense.]  I.  n.  1.  A dis- 
ease of  sheep  characterized  by  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  and  retention  of  the  urine : also 
called  the  sickness  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land. The  name  is  also  given  to  a variety  of 
other  diseases  of  sheep. — 2.  A sheep  hav- 
ing the  braxy ; hence,  the  mutton  of  such  a 
sheep. 

II.  a.  Affected  or  tainted  with  braxy:  as, 

+braxy  sheep  ; braxy  mutton. 

bray1  (bra),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  brayen,  < OF.  brayer, 
breier,  breliier,  F.  broyer  — Pr.  Sp.  bregar,  pound, 
bray,  prob.  < MHG.  brechen  = E.  break,  q.  v.] 
To  pound  or  beat  thoroughly,  as  with  a pestle 
or  other  instrument;  triturate,  crush,  mix,  etc., 
by  beating  or  any  analogous  action  : as,  to  bray 
drugs;  to  bray  printers’  ink.  See  brayer1. 

Recipe  the  cromys  of  whyte  brede,  & swete  apyls,  & 
3okkis  of  eggis,  & bray  tham  wele. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  53. 

Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a fool  in  a mortar,  . . . yet 
will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him.  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

bray2  (bra),  v.  [<  ME.  brayen,  < OF.  braire , < 
ML.  bragire,  bray,  bragare,  cry,  squall,  prob. 
of  imitative  origin:  see  brag,  r.]  I.  intrans. 
1.  To  utter  a loud  and  harsh  cry:  with  refer- 
ence now  especially  to  the  ass,  but  formerly 
also  to  the  bull,  deer,  and  other  animals,  as 
well  as  to  man. 

Whan  the  squyers  hadde  cried  and  braved  for  theire  lord 
longe  while,  thei  toke  hym  vp  and  bar  hym  to  theire  hos- 
tell.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  467. 

Whan  the  Sarazin  felte  hym-self  so  diffouled,  he  fledde 
cryinge  and  brayinge  as  a bole  [bull]. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  552. 

Laugh,  and  they 
Return  it  louder  than  an  ass  can  bray. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires. 
Hence  — 2.  To  make  a loud,  harsh,  disagree- 
able sound. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray  ? Gray,  The  Bard. 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  brayed 
To  ever  varying  clan.  Scott,  Marmion,  v.  5. 

n.  trans.  To  utter  with  a loud,  harsh  sound, 
like  the  ass. 

The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge.  Shak. , Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Arms  on  armour  clashing  bray’d 
Horrible  discord.  Milton , P.  L.,  vi.  209. 
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bray2  (bra),  n.  [<  ME.  bray,  a loud  cry,  also 
brayt,  < OF.  brail  — Pr.  brai ; from  the  verb.] 
A harsh  cry,  especially  that  of  an  ass ; hence, 
any  similar  harsh  or  grating  sound. 

Several  times  a day  we  are  stunned  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  cracked  brays  of  three  discordant  trumpets. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  25. 

bray3t  (bra),  n.  [<  OF.  braie,  a kind  of  bastion, 
a dike  or  bank,  < ML.  braca,  a dike  or  bank, 
same  as  OF.  braie,  < ML.  braga,  part  of  a river 
confined  between  dikes  to  facilitate  the  catch- 
ing of  fish.]  A hank  or  mound  of  earth  used 
in  fortification ; a breastwork ; a bulwark ; spe- 
cifically, a wall  or  other  work  in  advance  of 
and  covering  the  gate  of  a fortress. 

That  they  could  scant  put  their  heads  over  the  bray  or 
bulwark.  Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  16. 

Order  was  given  that  bulwarks,  brays,  and  walls  should 
be  raised  in  his  castles  and  strongholds. 

Lord  Herbert,  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  28. 

bray4  (bra),  n.  [=  Sc.  brae,  bra,  < ME.  braye, 
also  bra,  bro,  < Ieel.  bra  = AS.  brsew,  breaw,  breg, 
eyelid,  connected  with  AS.  bru,  ME.  browe, 
E.  brow  : see  brow1,  «.,  6.  The  Gael,  braighe, 
braigh,  the  upper  part  of  any  thing  or  place 
( braigh  dutlicha,  the  higher  parts  of  a dis- 
trict; braigh  Lochabar,  the  braes  of  Locha- 
ber,  etc.),  is  a different  word.]  A piece  of 
sloping  ground;  an  acclivity  or  declivity. 

Against  a rocke  or  an  hye  braye. 

Ascham,  Toxophilns,  Works,  p.  170. 
Push’d  up  the  bray,  indignantly  they  feel 
The  clanking  lash  and  the  retorted  steel. 

Brookes,  The  Fox-Chase. 
bray5  (bra),  n.  [Also  written  brey ; < F.  braye, 
“a  close  linnenbreek  or  under-slop,  . . . also 
a clout,”  pi.  brayes,  “short  and  close  breeches, 
drawers,  or  under-hose  of  linnen,  &c.,”  . . . 
also  “ barnacles  for  a horse’s  nose  ” (Cotgrave), 
mod.  F.  braies, .breeches,  < L.  bracai,  breeches: 
see  bracce,  brail,  and  breech .]  It.  A clout  for 
a young  child.  Kersey,  1708. — 2.  In  her. : (a) 
Barnacles  or  twitchers  for  subduing  a horse : 
used  as  a bearing.  (6)  [Perhaps  a corruption 
of  brake 3,  break.]  A bearing  similar  to  the 
preceding  in  form,  representing  a tool  used 
for  breaking  hemp : sometimes  called  a hemp- 
bray,  hemp-brake,  or  liackle.  One  or  other  of  these 
bearings  is  frequently  used  in  allusive  heraldry  for  fami- 
lies of  the  name  Bray  and  the  like. 

brayd,  braydet,  v.  and  n.  See  braid. 
brayer1  (bra'er),  n.  [<  bray1  + -er1.]  In  print- 
ing, a small  composition-roller  used  for  tritu- 
rating and  spreading  the  ink  on  a table  or  slab 
and  daubing  it  on  a platen  or  disk. 
brayer2  (hra'er),  n.  [<  bray 2 + -er1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  brays  like  an  ass. 

Brayera  (bra-ye'ra),  n.  [NL.]  See  Hagenia. 
brayette  (bra-yet'),  n.  [F.]  Same  as  braguette. 
braying  (bra'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  brayinge;  verbal 
n.  of  bray 2,  v.]  1.  The  harsh  crying  of  an 

ass. — 2.  Vocal  or  instrumental  clamor;  harsh 
utterance. 

There  he  stands  witli  unimpeachable  passivity  amid  the 
shouldering  and  braying  ; a spectacle  to  men. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  v.  *2. 

braylet,  n.  and  v.  See  brail. 
braynet,  n.  See  brain. 

braze1  (braz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  brazed,  ppr. 
brazing.  [<  ME.  brasen,  < AS.  brasian,  cover 
with  brass,  < brats,  brass : see  brass1.  Cf.  glaze, 

< glass;  graze,  < grass. ] To  cover  or  ornament 
with  brass,  or  as  if  with  brass : as,  “ a tripod 
richly  brazed,”  Chapman,  Odyssey,  xv. 

Show  of  clouds 

That  braze  the  horizon’s  western  rim. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

braze2  (braz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  brazed,  ppr. 
brazing.  [<  F.  braser , solder,  OF.  braser, 
burn,  roast,  harden  by  fire:  see  braize 1. 
Partly  confused  with  braze1,  from  the  same  ult. 
source.]  1.  To  solder,  especially  with  hard 
solder,  such  as  an  alloy  of  brass  and  zinc. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  enacted  that  all  arrow- 
heads should  be  well  brased  and  hardened  at  the  points 
with  steel.  Encyc.  Brit. , II.  372. 

2f.  To  harden ; make  callous. 

Let  me  wring  your  heart : for  so  I shall,  . . . 

If  damned  custom  hath  not  braz’d  it  so, 

That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

braze3,  ».  See  braize 2,  2. 

brazed  (brazd),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  braced,  1. 

brazen  (bra'zn),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  brasen, 

< ME.  brasen,  < AS.  breesen,  of  brass,  < bras, 
brass,  + -e«2.]  1.  Made  of  brass  : as,  a brazen 
helmet. — 2.  Pertaining  to  brass;  proceeding 
from  brass. 
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breach 


Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city’s  ear. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  8. 

3.  Extremely  strong ; impenetrable : from  brass 
often  serving  as  a type  of  strength,  impenetra- 
bility, and  the  like : as,  “ environed  with  a bra- 
sen  wall,”  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4.-4.  Impu- 
dent ; having  a front  like  brass. 

Such  a brazen  dog  sure  never  my  eyes  beheld. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 
Talbot  . . . appeared  daily  with  brazen  front  before  the 
princess  whose  ruin  he  had  plotted. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Also  spelled  brasen. 

Brazen  age.  See  ayes  in  mythology  and  history,  under 

Sie. — Brazen  dish,  a brass  dish  made  in  the  time  of 
enry  VIII.,  and  kept  chained  to  a pillar  at  Wirksworth 
in  Derbyshire,  England.  It  is  used  by  the  lead-miners  in 
the  Low  Peak  as  a standard  measure. — Brazen  horn. 
Same  as  burghmote-horn. — Brazen  sea  (2  Ki.  xxv.  13),  in 
Jewish  antiq.,  a large  vessel  of  brass  placed  in  Solomon  s 
temple,  called  a molten  sea  in  1 Ki.  vii.  23-25,  where  it  is 
described.  It  stood  on  12  brazen  oxen,  and  was  10  cubits 
from  brim  to  brim,  5 in  height,  and  30  in  circumference. 
It  was  designed  for  the  priests  to  wash  themselves  in  be- 
fore they  performed  the  service  of  the  temple, 
brazen  (bra'zn),  v.  t.  [<  brazen , a.]  To  be- 
have with  insolence  or  effrontery  in  regard  to : 
with  an  indefinite  it  as  object. 

Men  would  face  it  and  brazen  it.  Latimer. 

To  brazen  out,  to  persevere  in  treating  with  effrontery : 
with  an  indefinite  it,  or  a noun  like  matter,  affair,  busi- 
ness, etc. 

I’m  resolved  to  brazen  the  business  out. 

Sir  J.  Vanbrugh,  The  Relapse,  iv.  4. 
Thornton.  . . brazened  it  out  with  his  usual  impudence. 

Bulwer,  Pelham,  lxxviii. 

brazen-browed  (bra'zn-broud),  a.  Shameless ; 
impudent. 

Noon-day  vices  and  brazen-browed  iniquities. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Christ.  Mor.,  1.  35. 

brazen-face  (bra'zn-fas),  n.  An  impudent  per- 
son ; one  remarkable  for  effrontery. 

Well  said,  brazen-face  ; hold  it  out. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 

brazen-faced  (bra'zn-fast),  a.  Impudent ; bold 
to  excess;  shameless:  as,  “ a brazen-faced  var- 
let,”  Shale.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 

brazen-fisted  (bra'zn-fia//ted),  a.  Having  bard 
fists,  as  if  of  brass. 

brazenly  (bra'zn-li),  adv.  In  a brazen  man- 
ner; boldly;  impudently, 
brazenness  (bra'zn-nes),  n.  1.  Appearance 
like  brass;  brassiness. — 2.  Impudence;  excess 
of  assurance. 

He  had  a sonorous  bass  voice,  and  an  air  of  self-confl- 
dence  inclining  to  brazenness. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  1. 

brazier1  (bra'zifer),  n.  [Also  brasier;  < ME. 
brasiere,  brasyere,  a worker  in  brass,  < bras, 
brass,  + -i-ere,  -y-ere,  as  in  collier,  etc.  Cf. 
braze1.)  An  artificer  who  works  in  brass. 
brazier2  (bra'zier),  n.  [Also  brasier;  < F.  bra- 
sier, a pan  of  live  coals,  formerly  bracier,  “a 
burning  coal,  quickfire  of  coals,  hot  embers” 


Bronze  Brazier  made  in  1675  by  Pedro  Cerdanyae  for  the  Guildhall  of 
Barcelona.  ( From  “ L’ Art  pour  T ous.” ) 


ascribed  to  Ceylon,  and  prob.  stands  for  "verzi  brazing-tongs  (bra'zing-tongz),  n.  pi.  Tongs 
— Olt.  "verzi  (inverzino),  prob.  < Ar.  warsi,  adj.,  with  broad  flat  jaws,  used  in  brazing.  See 
red-yellow,  from  wars  (,in  ML.  and  OSp.  transla-  * braze 2. 

tions  varz,  virz),  a dyestuff  of  a deep  yellow  or  breach  (breeh),  n.  [<  (1)  ME.  breche,  also,  with- 
orange  color,  orig.  one  produced  by  a plant  that  out  assibilation,  breke  (>  mod.  E.  break,  n. , and 
grows  only  in  Yemen.  The  name  brazil  was  dial,  breck2,  q.  v.),  also  brelcke  (>  mod.  E.  dial, 
applied  after  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  breck,  q.  v.),  < AS.  *brece,  *gebrece,  found  only 
similar  wood  and  dye  imported  from  the  coun-  in  the  sense  of  ‘ a piece  ’ (in  comp,  brec-nuelum, 
try  (earlier  called  Santa  Cruz),  which  acquired  piecemeal,  hldf-gebrece,  a piece  of  bread),  = 
from  this  fact  the  name  Terra  de  brasil,  1 Land  OFries.  breke,  bretse,  breze,  bresze,  breszie,  m. 


of  Brazil,’  now  simply  Brasil,  E.  Brazil,  The 
name  had  been  long  before  applied  to  a sup- 
posed island  in  the  Atlantic,  perhaps  by  asso- 
ciation with  Pliny’s  Insulee  Burpurarice  (lit. 
Purple  Islands),  sometimes  supposed  to  refer 
to  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo.]  1+.  A heavy  dye- 
wood  of  the  genus  Biancxa  ( B.  Sappan),  im- 
ported from  the  East,  now  known  as  sappan- 
wood  (which  see). 

nim  nedeth  not  his  colour  for  to  dien 

With  brasil  ne  with  grain  of  Portingale. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.  (ed.  Tyrwhitt),l.  15464. 

2.  A very  heavy  dyowood,  from  Brazil  and 
other  parts  of  tropical  America.  The  true  brazil- 
wood  is  from  the  leguminous  tree  Guilandina  echinata, 
but  the  name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  Hsematoxylum 
Brasiletto.  The  wood  has  a slightly  aromatic  odor  and 
a bitter-sweet  taste.  To  extract  the  coloring  matter, 
the  wood  is  finely  ground,  allowed  to  ferment  in  the  air, 
and  then  boiled  in  copper  cylinders  with  water.  The  ex- 
tract produces  purple  dyes  with  salts  of  iron,  and  red  with 
salts  of  alumina.  Lakes  used  by  decorators  are  also 
made  from  it,  and  common  red  ink  is  prepared  by  adding 
a little  alum  ami  acid  to  a decoction  of  it.  Also  spelled 
brasil. 

Are  my  bones  brazil,  or  my  flesh  of  oak? 

O,  mend  what  thou  hast  made,  what  I have  broke. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  6. 

3.  Sulphate  of  iron.  [North.  Eng.] 
brazil-cock t,  n.  [Also  written  brasil-cock,  and 

corruptly  brissel-cock,  brissil-cock,  with  ref.  to 
Brazil,  representing  America,  the  place  of  its 
origin.]  A turkey. 

braziletto  (braz-i-let'o),  n.  [Pg.  brasilete,  bra- 
zil-wood ; Sp.  brasile  te,  F.  bresillet,  dim.  of  brasil, 
ote. : see  brazil .]  A wood  resembling  brazil- 
wood, obtained  from  the  West  Indies  and 
parts  of  Central  America,  from  Guilandina 
Crista,  Cxsalpinia  pectinata,  and  Baryxylum 
dubium.  It  is  used  for  dyeing  and  in  cabinet-work. 
The  bastard  or  false  braziletto  of  the  same  region  in- 
cludes a number  of  different  shrubs  or  trees,  aB  Tariri 
Antidesma,  of  the  family  Simaroubacete,  the  saxifraga- 
ceous  Weimnannia  pinnata,  and  the  araliaceous  Oreopa- 
■knax  capitatus. 

Brazilian  (bra-zil'ian),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  [<  Brazil 
(Pg.  Brazil , Sp.  Brasil , etc. : see  Brazil ) 4-  -inn.'] 
Pertaining  to  Brazil,  a republic  and  the  largest 
country  of  South  America:  as,  Brazilian  produc- 
tions.— Brazilian  balsam.  See  balsam,—  Brazilian 
bean.  See  beani. — Br azilian  cocoa,  guarana.—  Brazil- 
ian pebbles,  lenses  for  spectacles  ground  from  pure, 
colorless  rock-crystal  obtained  from  Brazil. — Brazilian 
plait,  in  England,  plait  made  of  dried  flag-grass  which  is 
imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and  perhaps  from  South 
America. 

ii.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil, 
brazilin,  braziline  (hraz'i-lin),  n.  [<  brazil 
+ -in2,  - ine 2 ; also  written  breziline,  after  F. 
bresiline .]  A crystallizable  coloring  principle 
(CigH^Os)  obtained  from  brazil-wood.  Also 
written  brasilin,  brasiline,  breziline. 
Brazil-nut  (bra-zil'nut),  n.  The  seed  of 
Bertholletia  excelsa,  a tree  of  the  family 
Lecythidacex,  a native  of  Guiana,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Brazil.  The  fruit  is  nearly  round  and 
about  6 inches  in  diameter,  having  an  extremely  hard 
shell  about  .J  inch  thick,  and  containing  from  18  to  24 


and  f.,  a break,  breach,  fracture,  = MD.  breke, 
a break,  breach,  fracture,  = MLG.  breke,  a 
breach,  violation ; the  above  forms  being  mixed 
with  (2)  ME.  bruclie,  *bryche,  also,  without  as- 
sibilation, bryke,  brike,  a breach,  violation,  in- 
jury, ruin  (>  E.  dial,  brick1,  a flaw,  Sc.  brick, 
a breach,  a division  of  land),  < AS.  bryce,  brice 
(=OHG.  bruit,  MHG.  G.  brucli),  m.,  a breaking, 
breach,  fracture,  violation,  fragment,  piece 
(cf.  MD.  breucke,  D.  break,  f.,  a breaking,  frac- 
ture, rupture,  crime,  fine,  = G.  briiclie,  f.,  a 
crime,  fine) ; cf.  (3)  E.  dial,  brock,  AS.  gebroc, 
neut.,  = D.  brok,  m.,  = OHG.  brocco,  MHG. 
brocke,  G.  brocke , brocken,  m.,  = Goth,  gabruka, 
f.,  a fragment,  piece,  bit  (see  brock2) ; and  (4) 
several  other  closely  related  noun  forms  (see 
brack L brake1,  etc.) ; < brecan  (pret.  brccc,  pp. 
brocen),  break.  Breach  is  thus  a deriv.  of  break, 
related,  in  present  though  not  in  orig.  form,  to 
break  as  speech  is  to  speak.  Hence  (from  ME.  or 
MLG.)  OF.  MF.  breche,  bresche,  mod.  F.  breche, 
a breach,  gap,  break,  injury,  > Sp.  Pg.  brecha, 
a breach,  = It.  breccia,  formerly  also  brecchia, 
a breach,  a gap,  a rupture,  = G.  bresche,  a 
breach  in  a wall,  etc.  The  It.  breccia,  gravel, 
now  technically  breccia,  = F.  breche,  breccia, 
is  closely  related,  but  may  be  taken  from  the 
G. : see  breccia.  See  break,  «.,  bred 2,  breck, 
brick1,  brack1,  braked,  related  to  and  in  part 
identical  with  breach;  see  also  brick2.)  1. 
The  act  of  breaking : now  used  only  figuratively 
of  the  violation  or  neglect  of  a law,  contract,  or 
any  other  obligation,  or  of  a custom. 

A custom 

More  honour’d  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  3. 

2.  An  opening  made  by  breaking  down  a por- 
tion of  a solid  body,  as  a wall,  a dike,  or  a 
river-bank ; a rupture ; a break ; a gap. 

Could  make  old  Trent, 

Drunk  with  my  sorrow,  to  start  out  in  breaches. 

To  drown  their  herds,  their  cattle,  and  their  corn. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2, 

Thou  hast  made  the  earth  to  tremble ; thou  hast  broken 
it;  heal  the  breaches  thereof.  Pa.  lx.  2. 

He  then  led  his  men  to  the  assault,  taking  charge  him- 
self of  those  who  were  to  storm  the  breach. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  II. 

3f.  A break  or  interruption  in  utterance. 

And  all  her  sister  Nymphes  with  one  consent 

Suppiide  her  sobbing  breaches  with  sad  complement. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  35. 

4.  A rupture  of  friendly  relations ; difference ; 
quarrel. 

There’s  fallen  between  him  and  my  lord 
An  unkind  breach.  Shak. , Othello,  iv.  1. 

5.  Infraction;  violation;  infringement:  as,  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  of  a promise,  or  of  a con- 
tract. 

This  breach  upon  kingly  power  was  without  precedent. 

Clarendon. 

It  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  call  these  fools. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  1. 


(Cotgrave)  (cf.  braisiere,  a camp-kettle),  < 
braise,  live  coals:  see  braize L]  An  open  pan 
for  burning  charcoal,  used  especially  for  heat- 
ing rooms  in  southern  and  eastern  countries, 
such  as  Italy,  China,  Japan,  etc. 

Four  nice-looking  Japanese  girls  brought  ns  thick  cot- 
ton quilts  to  sit  upon,  and  braziers  full  of  burning  char* 
coal,  to  warm  ourselves  by. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xix. 

brazier3  (bra'zier),  n.  [Another  form  of  braize2, 
D.  brasem,  etc.,  bream:  see  bream1.)  A name 
used  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland  for  the 
common  sea-bream,  Bagellus  centrodontus. 
brazil  (bra-zil',  formerly  braz'il),  n.  [Also 
brasil,  brasill,  brasile,  brazel,  brasel,  brazile,  etc., 
bresil,  bresill,  etc.  (a)  ME.  brasil,  brasill, 
brasile,  brasyle,  < OF.  brasil,  bresil,  brusil,  F. 
bresil  = Pr.  bresil,  brezilh,  = Sp.  OPg.  brasil  = 
It.  brasile  (ML.  brasilium,  brcsillum,  brisillum, 
braxile)  (with  termination  conformed  to  a Rom. 
type  in  -il,  -ilium,  -ilium) ; also  (6)  Olt.  verzino 
(with  termination  conformed  to  the  adj.  suffix 
-two) ; also  (c)  OF.  bresi,  bresis,  brusy,  brussy, 
berzi  (ML.  brisiacum).  The  form  berzi  was 
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Brazil-nut. 

a,  fruit  of  Bertholletia  excelsa  ; b,  same  with  portion  of  shell 
removed  ; c,  a single  nut  on  larger  scale. 

triangular  wrinkled  seeds,  which  are  so  fitted  together 
within  the  shell  that  when  once  disturbed  it  is  impossible 
to  replace  them.  When  the  fruits  are  ripe  they  fall  from 
the  tree  and  are  collected  by  Indians.  They  are  then  split 
open  with  an  ax,  and  the  seeds  are  taken  out  and  packed 
in  baskets  for  transportation.  Besides  being  used  as  an 
article  of  dessert,  a bland  oil,  used  by  watchmakers  and 
others,  is  expressed  from  them.  See  Bertholletia. 

Brazil-root  (bra-zil'rot),  n.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  the  root  of  ipecacuanha. 

Brazil  tea.  Same  as  mate. 

Brazil  wax.  See  wax. 

brazil-wood  (bra-zil'wud),  n.  Same  as  brazil. 


The  first  steps  in  the  breach  of  a man’s  integrity  are 
much  more  important  than  men  are  aware  of. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  448. 

6.  Injury;  wound;  bruise. 

Breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth. 

Lev.  xxiv.  20. 

7.  The  breaking  of  waves ; the  dashing  of  surf. 

Some  hour  before  you  took  me  from  the  breach  of  the 

sea  was  my  sister  drowned.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  1. 

We  scudded  with  frightful  velocity  before  the  sea,  and 
the  water  made  clear  breaches  over  us.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  154. 
Breach  Of  arrest,  a military  offense  committed  by  an 
officer  in  arrest  who  leaves  his  quarters  or  limits  without 
authority  from  his  superior  officer.  It  is  punishable  by 
cashiering.— Breach  Of  arrestment,  in  Scots  law,  an  act 
of  contempt  of  legal  authority  committed  by  an  arrestee 
disregarding  the  arrestment  used  in  his  hands,  and  paying 
the  sum  or  delivering  the  goods  arrested  to  the  common 
debtor. — Breach  Of  close,  in  law,  an  unwarrantable  en- 
try on  another’s  land. — Breach  of  covenant,  a violation 
of  a covenant  contained  in  a deed  either  to  ao  or  refrain 
from  doing  a direct  act.— Breach  Of  duty,  the  failure  to 
execute  any  office,  employment,  trust,  etc.,  in  a proper 
manner.— Breach  of  promise,  a violation  of  one’s  word 
or  undertaking ; non-fulfilment  of  what  one  had  agreed  to 
do : often  used  absolutely  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage.— Breach  of  the  peace,  a violation  of  the  public 


breach 

peace,  as  by  a riot,  affray,  or  any  tumult  which  is  contrary 
to  law  and  injurious  to  the  public  welfare. — Breach  Of 
trust,  a violation  of  duty  by  a trustee,  an  executor,  or 
other  person  in  a fiduciary  position. — To  batter  in 
breach.  See  6af£erl.  = Syn.  1-4.  Rupture,  etc.  See  frac- 
ture.— 2.  Opening,  cleft,  chasm,  rift,  rent,  fissure.— 4.  Mis- 
understanding, alienation,  disaffection,  falling  out. 
breach  (brech),  v.  [<  breach , n .]  I.  trans.  To 
make  a breach  or  opening  in. 

The  first  bombardment  had  in  no  place  succeeded  in 
breaching  the  walls. 

C.  D.  Yonge,  Naval  Hist,  of  Gt.  Britain. 
Roaring  torrents  have  breach'd 
The  track.  M.  Arnold,  Rugby  Chapel. 

ii.  intrans.  To  spring  from  the  water,  as  a 
whale. 

When  the  watch  at  the  masthead  sees  the  whale  spring 
from  the  water,  he  cries,  “ There  she  breaches  ■’ 1 

Stand . Nat.  Hist.,  V.  207. 

breaching-battery  (bre'ching-baHer-i),  n.  See 
battery. 

breaeby  (bre'chi),  a.  [<  breach  + -i/1.]  Apt  to 
break  fences ; unruly : applied  to  cattle.  [Col- 
A-loq.] 

bread1  (bred),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bred,  < 
ME.  breed,  bred,  < AS.  bredd  (=  OFries.  brad  = 
OS.  brod  = 1).  brood  = MLG.  brot,  LG.  brood 
= OHG.  MHG.  brot,  G.  brot  = Icel.  braudh  = 
Sw.  Dan.  brod),  bread,  prob.,  like  broth 1,  q.  v., 
from  the  root  of  breowan,  etc.,  brew : see  brew1. 
The  AS.  bredd  first  appears  in  the  comp,  bed- 
bread,  bee-hread  (see  bee-bread);  it  is  seldom 
found  alone:  the  usual  word  for  ‘bread’  was 
hldf,  E.  loafs,  q.  v.]  1.  A kind  of  food  made 

of  the  flour  or  meal  of  some  species  of  grain, 
by  kneading  it  (with  the  addition  of  a little 
salt,  and  sometimes  sugar)  into  a dough,  yeast 
being  commonly  added  to  cause  fermentation 
or  “lightness,”  and  then  baking  it.  The  yeast 
causes  alcoholic  fermentation  and  the  production  of  al- 
cohol and  carbonic  acid ; the  latter,  an  expanding  gas, 
pushes  the  particles  of  dough  asunder,  causing  the  bread  to 
rise,  and,  with  the  alcohol,  is  soon  expelled  by  the  heat  of 
the  oven.  See  yeast.  In  salt-rising  bread  the  fermenta- 
tion is  said  to  be  carried  on  by  bacteria.  Bread  is  some- 
times made  partly  or  wholly  from  the  products  of  other 
than  cereal  plants,  as  beans,  lentils,  chestnuts,  some  kinds 
of  bark,  etc. 

2.  Figuratively,  food  or  sustenance  in  general. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Mat.  iv.  4. 

But  sometimes  virtue  starves  while  vice  is  fed. 

What  then  ? is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ? 

Pope , Essay  on  Man,  iv.  150. 

Many  officers  of  the  army  were  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
their  commissions  and  of  their  bread. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
Aerated  bread.  See  aerate.—  Bloody  bread.  See 
bloody.—  Bread  Acts,  English  statutes  of  1822  (3  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  106)  and  1836  (6  and  7 Wm.  IV.,  c.  37)  regulating 
the  making  and  sale  of  bread,  and  prohibiting  the  adul- 
teration of  bread,  meal,  and  flour. — Bread  and  butter, 
one’s  means  of  living.  [Colloq.] 

Your  quarrelling  with  each  other  upon  the  subject  of 
bread  and,  butter  is  the  most  usual  thing  in  the  world. 

Swift,  To  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  Aug.  12,  1732. 
Brown  bread,  (a)  Wheaten  bread  made  from  unbolted 
flour,  which  thus  includes  the  bran  as  well  as  the  finer 
parts  of  the  flour : in  the  United  States  commonly  called 
Graham  bread,  (b)  In  New  England,  wheaten  or  rye  bread 
containing  an  admixture  of  Indian  meal : a variety  of  it 
is  called  specifically  Boston  brown  bread. — Hottentot’s 
bread.  See  Hottentot.—  St.  John’s  bread,  a children’s 
name  for  ergot.  Berkeley.—  Statute  of  bread  and  ale, 
an  English  statute  of  1266,  better  known  as  the  assisa 
panis  et  cermsice,  regulating  the  sale  of  those  commodi- 
ties.— Tatar  bread,  the  root  of  a cruciferous  plant, 
Crambe  Tatarica,  cultivated  for  food  in  Hungary. — To 
break  bread.  See  break.—  To  know  on  which  side 
★one’s  bread  is  buttered.  See  butteri,  v. 
bread1  (brea),  v.  t.  [<  bread1,  w.j  In  cookery , 
to  prepare  with  grated  bread ; cover  with  white 
of  eggs  and  bread-crumbs. 
bread*2  (bred),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  hreden , < AS.  breedan 
(=  OS.  bredian  = OHG.  breiten , MHG.  G.  breiten 
= Icel.  breidhja  = Sw.  breda  = Dan.  brede  = 
Goth.  *braidjan,  in  comp,  us-braidjan ),  make 
broad,  < brad,  broad:  see  broad,  a.,  and  cf. 
broad,  v.,  and  broaden.']  To  make  broad; 
spread.  Ray;  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bread2t,  n.  [<  ME.  brede,  < AS.  breedn  (=  D. 
breedte  = OHG.  breitl,  MHG.  G.  breite  = Icel. 
breidd  = Sw.  bredd  = Dan.  bredde  = Goth. 
braidei),  breadth,  < brad,  broad:  see  broad.] 
Breadth.  Also  brede.  [The  older  word,  now 
displaced  by  breadth.] 

Thoughe  it  be  clept  the  Tour  of  Babiloyne,  3it  natheles 
there  were  ordeyned  with  inne  many  Mansiouns  and 
many  gret  duellynge  Places,  in  length  and  brede. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  41. 

On  brede  t,  abroad. 

Sorwe  yblowe  on  brede.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  530. 

bread3  (bred),  v.  t.  [Var.  of  braid 1 ; < ME.  breden, 
< AS.  bredan,  bregdan : see&raid1.]  In  net-mak- 
ing, to  form  in  meshes ; net.  Also  breathe,  brede. 

To  bread  or  breathe  a net  is  to  make  a net. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  359. 
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bread3,  brede  (bred),  n.  [Var.  of  braid 1,  n.] 
A piece  of  embroidery ; a braid.  [Obsolete  or 
poetical.] 

A curious  brede  of  needlework.  Dipden. 

She  every  day  came  to  him  in  a different  dress,  of  the 
most  beautiful  shells,  bugles,  and  bredes. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  11. 
0 Attic  shape  ! Fair  attitude  ! with  brede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought. 

Keats,  Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn. 
The  . . . wave  that  rims  the  Carib  shore 
With  momentary  brede  of  pearl  and  gold. 

LoweU,  Sea-weed. 

bread-and-butter  (bred'and-but'er),  a.  1. 
Seeking  bread  and  butter,  or  the  means  of  liv- 
ing; controlled  by  material  wants  and  desires; 
mercenary:  as,  the  bread-and-butter  brigade 
(applied  to  office-seekers  in  the  United  States). 
— 2.  Eating  much  bread  and  butter,  as  young 
boys  or  girls ; hence,  belonging  to  adolescence ; 
in  the  stage  of  growth : as,  she’s  but  a bread-and- 
butter  miss.  [Colloq.] 

The  wishy-washy  bread-and-butter  period  of  life. 

Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xli. 

bread-barge  (bred'barj),  'll.  The  wooden  box 
or  tub  in  which  the  crew  of  a merchant  vessel 
keep  their  daily  allowance  of  biscuit. 

bread-basket  (bred'bas//ket),  n.  1.  A basket 
for  holding  or  carrying  bread;  specifically,  a 
tray,  generally  oval  in  shape,  used  for  holding 
bread  at  table. — 2.  The  stomach.  [Slang.] 

I . . . made  the  soup-maigre  rumble  in  his  bread-basket, 
and  laid  him  sprawling.  Foote,  Englishman  in  Paris,  i. 

breadberry  (bred'ber''/i),  n.  An  article  of  diet 
for  convalescents  and  persons  in  delicate  health, 
made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  toasted  bread, 
and  seasoning  it  with  sugar,  etc. ; pap. 

bread-chippert  (bred'chip'7er),  n.  One  who 
chips  or  slices  bread. 

Not  to  dispraise  me;  and  call  me  pantler,  and  bread- 
chipper,  and  I know  not  what?  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

bread-corn  (bred'korn),  n.  Corn  or  grain  of 
which  bread  is  made,  as  wheat,  rye,  maize,  etc. 

breadent  (bred'n),  a.  [<  bread 1 + -en2.)  Made 

+of  bread.  [Rare.] 

breadfruit  (bred'frot),  n.  The  fruit  of  the  tree 

Artocarpus  communis.  See  below Breadfruit- 

tree,  (a)  Artocarpus  communis,  a native  of  Java  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  but  long  in  cultivation  in  all  the  trop- 
ical islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  more  recently  introduced  in 
the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America.  The 
leaves  are  large,  rough,  and  lobed.  The  fruit  is  composed 
of  the  numerous  small  female  flowers  united  into  one  large 
fleshy  mass  about  the  size  of  a child’s  head,  and  is  covered 
with  hexagonal  marks  externally,  which  are  the  limits  of 
the  individual  flowers.  It  is  roasted  before  being  eaten, 


. Branch  of  the  Breadfruit-tree  (Artocarpus  communis'),  with 
staminate  and  pistillate  inflorescence. 

and  though  insipid  it  forms  the  principal  article  of  food 
in  the  South  Sea  islands.  Another  species  of  Artocarpus 
(A.  integrifolia)  yields  a coarser  sort  of  breadfruit,  called 
jack-fruit.  See  Artocarpus.  Also  called  bread-tree,  (b)  A 
rubiaceous  shrub  of  northern  Australia,  Gardenia  edulis, 
bearing  a small  edible  fruit. — Hottentot  breadfruit,  of 
South  Africa,  the  stem  of  Encephalartos  Caffer,  which  is 
stripped  of  its  leaves,  buried  in  the  ground  for  some  months, 
and  then  pounded,  when  it  furnishes  a quantity  of  farina- 
ceous matter  resembling  sago.  Also  called  Kafir-bread. 
breadingt,  n.  [<  bread 2 + -ing1.)  A windrow 
or  swath.  [Prov.  Eng.]  See  extract. 

Breadings  of  corn  or  grass,  the  swathes  or  lows  wherein 
the  mower  leaves  them.  Kennett  (Halliwell). 

bread-knife  (bred'nif),  n.  A knife  for  cutting 
bread. 

breadless  (bred'les),  a.  [ME.  bredlees;  < bread 1 
+ -less.)  Without  bread ; destitute  of  food. 

Plump  peers  and  breadless  l)ards  alike  are  dull. 

P.  Whitehead,  State  Dunces, 
breadmeal  (bred'mel),  n.  The  mountain-meal 
orbergmehl  of  Sweden  and  Finland.  See  berg- 
ir  mehl. 

bread-nut  (bred'nut),  n.  The  fruit  of  the  tree 
Piratinera  Alicastrum,  of  the  family  Moraceas. 
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The  bastard  bread-nut  of  Jamaica  is  the  fruit  of  a related 
plant,  Pseudolmedia  spuria. 

bread-room  (bred'rom),  n.  An  apartment 
where  bread  is  kept,  especially  such  an  apart- 
ment in  a ship,  made  water-tight,  and  some- 
times lined  with  tin  to  keep  out  rats, 
bread-root  (bred'rot),  n.  A plant  of  the  genus 
Psoralea,  the  P.  csculenta.  See  Psoralea. 
bread-sauce  (bred'sas),  n.  A sauce  usually 
made  of  grated  bread,  milk,  onions,  pepper,  etc. 
breadstuff  (bred'stuf),  n,  [<  breads  + stuff,  n.] 
Any  kind  of  grain  from  which  bread  is  made ; 
meal;  flour:  generally  used  in  the  plural  as  a 
commercial  term  to  signify  all  the  different 
varieties  of  grain  and  flour  collectively  from 
*whieh  bread  is  made. 

breadth  (bredth),  n.  [<  late  ME.  bredthe, 
bredetlie  (with  suffix  -th  as  in  length,  width, 
strength,  etc.),  older  form  brede,  < AS.  breedu, 
breadth:  see  bread2,  n.)  1.  The  measure  of 
the  second  principal  diameter  of  a surface  or 
solid,  the  first  being  length,  and  the  third  (in 
the  case  of  a solid)  thickness.  Thus,  if  a rectangular 
parallelopiped  measures  3 feet  by  2 feet  by  1 foot,  its 
breadth  is  2 feet.  The  breadth  of  a surface  is,  in  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word,  the  distance  between  the  margins, 
which  are  regarded  as  the  sides,  as  distinguished  from 
length,  or  the  distance  from  end  to  end. 

Hence  — 2.  Figuratively,  largeness;  freedom 
from  narrowness  or  restraint;  liberality:  as, 
breadth  of  culture,  breadth  of  view,  etc. — 3. 
That  quality  in  a work  of  art,  whether  pictorial 
or  plastic,  which  is  obtained  by  the  simple, 
clear  rendering  of  essential  forms,  and  the 
strict  subordination  of  details  to  general  effect. 
Breadth  of  design,  of  color,  of  light  and  shade,  or  of  sur- 
face  treatment,  gives  an  impression  of  mastery,  ease,  and 
freedom  in  the  use  of  material  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
which  conveys  a sense  of  repose  and  dignity  to  the  mind. 
4.  In  logic,  extension;  the  aggregate  of  sub- 
jects of  which  a logical  term  can  be  predicated. 

— 5.  Something  that  has  breadth ; specifically, 
apiece  of  a fabric  of  the  regular  width ; a width. 

— Essential  breadth,  the  aggregate  of  real  things  of 
which,  according  to  its  very  meaning,  a term  is  predicable. 
The  term  being,  for  example,  is  from  its  meaning  predicable 
of  everything.  Informed  breadth,  the  aggregate  of  real 
things  of  which  a term  is  predicable  with  logical  truth, 
on  the  whole,  in  a supposed  state  of  information. 

breadthen  (bred'then),  v.  t.  [<  breadth  4-  -en1. 
Cf.  lengthen.]  To  ’’make  broader;  extend  or 
stretch  transversely.  [Rare.] 

To  extend  the  pieces  to  their  utmost  width  a machine 
called  a breadthening  machine  is  employed. 

Ure,  Diet.,  I.  667. 

breadthless  (bredth'les),  a.  [<  breadth  + -less.] 
Without  breadth.  Dr.  S.  More. 
breadthwise,  breadthways  (bredtli'wiz,-waz), 
adv.  [<  breadth  + -wise,  -ways.)  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  breadth. 

bread-tray  (bred'tra),  n.  A tray  for  holding 
bread. 

bread-tree  (bred'tre),  n.  Same  as  breadfruit- 
tree,  (a)  (which  see,  under  breadfruit). 
bread-weight,  n.  Same  as  troy  weight. 
breadwinner  (bred'win"er),  n.  1.  One  who 
earns  a livelihood  for  himself  and  those  depen- 
dent upon  him:  usually  restricted  to  one  who 
is  directly  dependent  upon  his  earnings  from 
day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week. 

The  breadwinner  being  gone,  his  goods  were  seized  for 
an  old  debt,  and  his  wife  was  driven  into  the  streets  to 
beg.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiii. 

2.  That  by  means  of  which  one  earns  one’s 
bread.  [Rare.] 

The  book-making  specialist  of  our  generation  probably 
yields  to  none  of  his  predecessors  in  the  literary  roll  in 
respect  of  industry,  skill,  and  accuracy;  but  his  subject, 
as  a rule,  is  his  business,  hia'breadwinner. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  515. 

breadyt  (bred'i),  a.  [<  bread 1 + -t/1.]  Resem- 
♦bling  bread. 

break  (brak),  v. ; pret.  broke  ( brake  is  obsolete 
or  archaic),  pp.  broken  or  broke  (obsolescent  or 
poetical),  ppr.  breaking.  [Early  mod.  E.  and 
dial,  also  breck;  < ME.  breken  (pret.  brak,  brek, 
brake,  pi.  braken,  breken,  pp.  broken,,  broke),  < 
AS.  brecan  (pret.  brae,  pi.  brwcon,  pp.  brocen) 
= OS.  brekan  — OFries.  breka  = D.  breken  - 
MLG.  breken,  LG.  breken,  breeken  = OHG.  breh- 
han,  MHG.  brechen,  G.  brechen  = Goth,  brikan, 
break  (cf.  Icel.  braka,  bruise,  braka,  creak,  Sw. 
braka,  crack,  = Dan.  breekke,  break  — weak 
verbs),  = L.  frangere  (perf . fregi) ; perhaps = Gr. 
pyyviwai,  break;  cf.  Skt.  */  blianj  (for  *bhranjt), 
break.  Hence  (from  AS.  etc.)  breach,  break, 
n.,  breck,  breek2,  bricki,  braked,  brake2,  braked, 
brock 2,  perhaps  brook 1,  etc.;  (through  Rom.) 
bray t,  breccia,  bricole,  etc.;  and  (from  L.)  frac- 
tion, fracture,  fragile,  frail1,  fragment,  etc.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  divide  into  parts  or  fragments  vio- 
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lently,  as  by  a blow  or  strain ; part  by  a rup- 
ture of  substance ; fracture : used  primarily  of 
rigid  solid  materials : as,  to  break  a stone  or  a 
stick ; to  break  a wall. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 

And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal. 

Byron,  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

2.  Specifically,  in  law,  to  open  or  force  one’s 
way  into  (a  dwelling,  store,  etc.)  burglariously. 
A house  is  said  to  be  broken  by  a burglar  when  any  part 
or  fastening  of  it  is  removed  with  intent  to  effect  an  en- 
trance. 

3.  To  destroy  the  continuity  of  in  any  way; 
destroy  the  order  or  formation  of ; disconnect ; 
interrupt;  disorder;  specifically,  of  the  skin, 
lacerate : as,  to  break  the  center  of  an  army ; 
to  break  ranks ; the  stone,  falling,  broke  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ; to  break  an  electric  circuit ; 
to  break  one’s  sleep;  the  blow  broke  the  skin. 

This  hereditary  right  should  be  kept  so  sacred  as  never 
to  break  the  succession.  .Swift,  Sent,  of  Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  ii. 

No  other  object  breaks 
The  waste,  but  one  dwarf  tree. 

Shelley,  Julian  and  Maddalo. 

4.  To  destroy  the  completeness  of ; remove  a 
part  from;  hence,  to  exchange  for  a smaller 
amount,  as  a bank-note  in  payment : as,  to  break 
a set  of  chessmen;  to  break  a ten-dollar  bill. 

But  I am  uneasy  about  these  same  four  guineas : I think 
you  should  have  given  them  back  again  to  your  master  ; 
and  yet  I have  broken  them.  Richardson,  Pamela,  xvii. 

5.  To  lessen,  impair,  or  destroy  the  force, 
strength,  or  intensity  of;  weaken:  as,  a con- 
stitution broken  by  dissipation;  to  break  a 
child’s  will ; to  break  the  force  of  a blow. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
Ill  rather  leap  down  first  and  break  your  fall.  Dryden. 
Too  courteous  are  you,  fair  Lord  Lancelot. 

I pray  you,  use  some  rough  discourtesy 
To  blunt  or  break  her  passion. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

6.  To  tame ; train  to  obedience ; make  tract- 
able : as,  to  break  a horse  or  a hunting-dog  for 
work  in  the  field. 

Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  8.,  ii.  1. 

7.  To  violate,  as  a contract,  law,  or  promise, 
either  by  a positive  act  contrary  to  the  law  or 
promise,  or  by  neglect  or  non-fulfilment. 

Unhappy  man ! to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature.  Dryden. 

8.  To  make  bankrupt,  as  a bank  or  a merchant ; 
destroy,  as  the  credit  of  a bank. 

The  credit  of  this  bank  being  thus  broken  did  exceeding- 
ly discontent  the  people.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  12,  1672. 

9.  To  reduce  in  or  dismiss  from  rank  or  posi- 
tion as  a punishment : as,  to  break  an  officer. 

It  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  to  break  an  English 
freeborn  officer  only  for  blasphemy  was,  to  speak  thq 
gentlest  of  such  an  action,  a very  high  strain  of  absolute 
power.  Sivift,  Against  Abolishing  Christianity 

The  captain  . . . has  the  power  to  turn  his  officers  off 
duty,  and  even  to  break  them  and  make  them  do  duty  as 
sailors  in  the  forecastle. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  11. 

10f.  To  disband. 

My  birthday  was  ominous.  . . . The  regiment  in  which 
my  father  served  being  broke.  Sterne. 

11.  To  make  a first  and  partial  disclosure  of, 
as  an  opinion  or  project ; especially,  to  impart 
or  tell  cautiously  so  as  not  to  startle  or  shock ; 
also,  simply,  tell;  inform:  as,  to  break  unwel- 
come news  to  a person. 

His  nerves  are  so  weak,  that  the  sight  of  a poor  relation 
may  be  too  much  for  him.  I should  have  gone  first  to 
break  it  to  him.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  1. 

12f.  To  cut  up,  as  game.  Skill  in  breaking  the 
killed  deer  was  considered  as  important  in  venery  as  bold- 
ness in  the  chase  itself. 

They  found  him  by  a water  side, 

Where  he  brake  the  beast  that  tide, 

The  hart  that  was  so  wild. 

Sir  Triamour,  in  Ellis  Collection. 

13.  To  tear.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

In  this  county  [Hampshire]  break  is  used  for  tear,  and 
tear  for  break  : as,  I have  a-torn  my  best  decanter  or  china 
dish ; I have  a-broke  my  fine  cambric  apron.  Grose. 

To  break  a blockade,  to  render  it  inoperative  by  driving 
off  or  destroying  the  blockading  force.—  To  break  a gun, 
to  open  it  by  the  action. — To  break  a jest,  to  utter  a 
jest;  crack  a joke.  Otway;  Bolingbroke. — To  break  a 
lance,  to  enter  the  lists  with  an  opponent ; make  a trial 
of  skill.— To  break  an  electrical  circuit.  See  circuit. 
—To  break  a path,  a road,  or  a way,  to  force  a passage 
through  obstacles  or  difficulties.— To  break  bread,  (a) 
To  take  a meal ; share  one’s  hospitality,  (b)  To  celebrate 
the  communion. — To  break  bulk,  (a)  To  begin  to  un- 
load. ( b ) To  remove  a part  from  a parcel  or  quantity  of 
goods. 

I heard  Sr  R.  Howard  impeach  Sr  Wm  Pen  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  breaking  bulk  and  taking  away  rich  goods  out 
of  the  E.  India  prizes  formerly  taken  by  Lord  Sandwich. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  April  9,  1668. 
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To  break  camp,  to  pack  up  tents  and  camp-utensils,  and 
resume  the  march.— To  break  cover  or  covert,  to  come 
forth  from  a lurking-place  or  concealment,  as  game  when 
hunted. 

On  this  little  knoll,  if  anywhere, 

There  is  good  chance  that  we  shall  hear  the  hounds  : 

Here  often  they  break  covert  at  our  feet. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

To  break  down,  (a)  To  take  down  by  breaking ; destroy 
by  breaking : as,  to  break  down  a fence : figuratively,  to 
overcome : as,  to  break  down  all  opposition,  (b)  To  pass 
(the  press-cake  of  gunpowder)  between  the  toothed  rollers 
of  a granulating  machine. — To  break  gates.  See  gate l. 

— To  break  ground,  (a)  To  upturn  the  surface  of  the 
ground ; dig ; plow,  (b)  To  dig ; open  trenches ; commence 
excavation,  as  for  building,  siege  operations,  and  the  like ; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  begin  to  execute  any  plan. 

How  happy,  could  I but,  in  any  measure,  . . . make 
manifest  to  you  the  meanings  of  Heroism ; the  divine 
relation  . . . which  in  all  times  unites  a Great  Man  to 
other  men ; and  thus,  as  it  were,  not  exhaust  my  subject, 
but  so  much  as  break  ground  on  it. 

Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  i. 
(c)  Naut..,  to  release  the  anchor  from  the  bottom.— To 
break  in,  to  tame ; discipline ; make  tractable,  as  a horse. 

— To  break  jail  or  prison,  to  make  one’s  escape  from 
confinement. — To  break  joint,  to  be  so  arranged,  as 
stones,  bricks,  shingles,  etc.,  in  building,  that  the  joints  in 
one  course  do  not  coincide  with  those  in  the  contiguous 
courses.  See  bondl. 

A wire  cable  is  composed  of  many  threads,  and  these 
completely  break  joint  with  each  other,  and  thus  neu- 
tralize auy  defect  in  the  wires.  Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  241. 
To  break  liberty  or  leave  (naut.),  to  remain  away  from 
a ship  after  the  time  specified  for  returning. — To  break 
squares.  See  square.— To  break  of  a habit  or  prac- 
tice, to  cause  to  abandon  it. — To  break  off.  (a)  To  sever 
by  breaking : as,  to  break  off  a twig.  (&)  To  put  a sudden 
stop  to ; interrupt ; discontinue ; leave  off  ; give  up  : as, 
to  break  off  a marriage  engagement. 

All  amazed  brake  off  his  late  intent. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  469. 
She  ended  here,  or  vehement  despair 
Broke  off  the  rest.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1008. 

To  break  one’s  fast,  to  take  the  first  food  of  the  day. 
See  breakfast. 

Happy  were  our  forefathers,  who  broke  their  fasts  with 
herbs.  Taylor. 

To  break  one’s  head,  to  cut  one’s  head  by  a blow ; stun 
or  kill  one  by  a blow  upon  the  head. 

He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has  given  Sir  Toby  a 
bloody  coxcomb  too.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

To  break  one’s  heart,  to  become  heart-broken  or  griev- 
ously afflicted : as,  he  broke  his  heart  over  her  misfor- 
tunes.—To  break  one’s  mind,  to  reveal  one’s  thoughts: 
with  to. 

Break  thy  mind  to  me.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

I,  who  much  desir’d  to  know 
Of  whence  she  was,  yet  fearful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adventur’d  humbly  thus  to  speak.  Di'yden. 
To  break  one’s  word,  to  violate  a promise  or  pledge ; 
act  contrary  to  an  engagement.— To  break  open,  to  force 
open ; unclose  by  violence : as,  to  break  open  a door. — 
To  break  out,  naut..,  to  open ; of  a flag,  unfurl ; of  a 
sail,  shake  loose  from  the  stops.— To  break  out  a cargo, 
to  unstow  it  so  that  it  may  be  easily  unloaded.— To  break 
PriSClan’S  head,  to  violate  the  rules  of  grammar.  [Pris- 
cian  was  a celebrated  Roman  grammarian.] 

Fair  cousin,  for  thy  glances, 

Instead  of  breaking  Priscian's  head 
I had  been  breaking  lances.  Praed. 

To  break  ranks  (milit.),  to  leave  the  ranks ; fall  out. — 
To  break  step  (milit.),  to  cease  marching  in  cadence; 
march  at  will.  — To  break  the  back,  to  strain  or  dislo- 
cate the  vertebrae  as  with  too  heavy  a burden.— To  break 
the  hack  of.  (a)  To  destroy  the  force  or  efficiency  of ; 
weaken  at  a vital  point : as,  one  mistake  broke  the  back  of 
the  enterprise,  (b)  Naut.,  to  break  the  keel  and  keelson 
of,  as  a ship,  (c)  Figuratively,  to  accomplish  the  greater 
or  most  difficult  part  of : as,  to  break  the  back  of  a heavy 
piece  of  business.— To  break  the  hank.  See  banks.— 
To  break  the  grain,  to  destroy  a tendency  to  crystallize, 
as  in  stearic  acid  by  mixture  with  palmitic  acid. — To 
break  the  heart  of,  to  afflict  grievously ; cause  great 
sorrow  or  grief  to;  cause  to  die  of  grief.— To  break 
the  heartstrings  of,  to  inflict  great  grief  or  hopeless 
sorrow  upon ; afflict  overwhelmingly. 

No  time  to  break  jests  when  the  heartstrings  are  about 
to  be  broken.  Fuller,  Jesting. 

To  break  the  ice,  to  overcome  obstacles  and  make  a be- 
ginning ; especially,  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  restraint 
incident  to  a new  acquaintanceship. 

I have  often  formed  a resolution  to  break  the  ice , and 
rattle  away  at  any  rate. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 
To  break  the  neck,,  to  dislocate  a joint  of  the  neck. — 
To  break  the  neck  Of.  (a)  To  destroy  the  main  force 
of ; ruin  or  destroy. 

Breaks  the  neck  of  their  own  cause.  Milton, 

(b)  To  get  over  the  worst  part  of ; get  more  than  half 
through. 

He  was  a capital  spinner  of  a yarn  when  he  had  broken 
the  neck  of  his  day’s  work.  Hughes. 

To  break  the  parlet,  to  begin  the  parley.  Shak.—  To 
break  up.  (a)  To  cut  up,  as  game. 

Boyet,  you  can  carve ; 

Break  up  this  capon.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1. 

(b)  To  open  or  lay  open  : as,  to  break  up  a floor ; to  break 
up  fallow  ground,  (c)  To  discontinue  or  put  an  end  to : 
as,  to  break  up  housekeeping,  (d)  To  separate ; disinte- 
grate ; disband : as,  to  break  up  a company  or  an  army. 
(e)  To  impair ; exhaust ; fatigue  greatly. 

The  six  hours  of  deadly  terror  which  I then  endured 
have  broken  me  up  body  and  soul.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  161. 


break 

To  break  upon  the  wheel,  to  torture  or  put  to  death 
by  stretching  on  a cart-wheel,  or  a wooden  frame  in  the 
form  of  a St.  Andrew’s  cross,  and  breaking  the  limbs  with 
an  iron  bar  : a mode  of  punishment  formerly  much  used 
in  some  parts  of  Europe. — To  break  water,  to  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  a fish. 

Numbers  of  these  fish  [blueflsh]  may  be  seen  brealcing 
water  at  any  time  on  the  banks  and  shoals. 

Sportsman’s  Gazetteer,  p.  258. 
To  break  Wind,  to  give  vent  to  wind  from  the  body  by 
the  anus. — To  break  wordt,  to  violate  a pledge  or  an 
obligation. 

They  that  break  word  with  Heaven  will  break  again 
With  all  the  world,  and  so  dost  thou  with  me. 

Beau,  and  FI,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  1. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  fie  separated  into  parts 
or  fragments  under  tfie  action  of  some  force, 
as  a "blow  or  a strain ; fiecome  fractured : as,  the 
rock  broke  into  a thousand  pieces ; the  ice  broke 
under  his  feet. — 2.  To  fiecome  discontinuous, 
disconnected,  disordered,  or  disintegrated; 
lose  continuity  or  formation : as,  at  the  last 
charge  the  line  broke ; the  circuit  broke. 

The  command,  Charge,  was  given,  and  was  executed 
with  loud  cheers  and  with  a run ; when  the  last  of  the 
enemy  broke.  U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  351. 

3.  Specifically — (a)  To  change  suddenly  and 
involuntarily  from  a natural  to  a higher  and 
shriller  tone  or  to  a whisper : said  of  the  voice. 
(b)  In  music:  (1)  To  change  from  one  register 
to  another,  as  a musical  instrument.  (2)  To 
change  from  one  combination  of  pipes  to  an- 
other, especially  when  having  more  than  one 
pipe  to  the  note:  said  of  compound  organ-stops, 
like  the  mixture,  the  cornet,  etc.— -4.  To  change 
from  one  gait  into  another : said  of  a horse:  as, 
to  break  into  a gallop. — 5.  To  hurst;  happen 
or  begin  to  be  with  suddenness  or  violence. 

(a)  To  discharge  itself  spontaneously,  as  a tumor. 

The  same  old  sore  breaks  out  from  age  to  age. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

(b)  To  burst  forth  or  begin  with  violence,  as  a storm. 

A second  deluge  o’er  our  heads  may  break.  Dryden. 
The  whole  storm,  which  had  long  been  gathering,  now 
broke  at  once  on  the  head  of  Clive.  Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

(c)  To  burst  into  speech  or  action  : generally  followed  by 
out.  (See  phrases  below.) 

I would  not  have  your  women  hear  me 

Break  into  commendation  of  you ; 'tis  not  seemly. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

(d)  To  begin  as  if  with  a burst  or  break. 

And  from  our  own  the  glad  shout  breaks, 

Of  Freedom  and  Fraternity  ! Whittier,  Paean. 

6.  To  become  impaired,  weakened,  or  reduced ; 
especially,  to  decline  in  health,  strength,  or 
personal  appearance. 

I’m  sorry  M opsa  breaks  so  fast : 

I said  her  face  would  never  last. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

7.  To  begin  to  be : said  specifically  of  the  day, 
dawn,  or  morning. 

Is  not  that  the  morning  which  breaks  yonder? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 
The  day  of  wrath,  against  which  Leibnitz  had  warned 
the  monarchs  of  Europe,  was  beginning  to  break. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  365. 

8.  To  force  one’s  way  (into,  out  of,  or  through 
something). 

Go,  break  among  the  press,  and  And  a way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pass  fairly.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  3. 

9.  To  fail  in  trade  or  other  occupation ; become 
bankrupt. 

He  that  puts  all  upon  adventures  doth  oftentimes  break 
and  come  to  poverty.  Bacon,  Riches. 

There  came  divers  of  Antonio’s  creditors  in  my  com- 
pany to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose  hut  break. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 
The  true  original  chairs  were  all  sold,  when  the  Hun- 
tingdons  broke.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  217. 

10.  To  lose  friendship ; become  hostile ; be  in 
opposition  or  antagonism : commonly  with  with. 

To  break  upon  the  score  of  danger  or  expense  is  to  be 
mean  and  narrow-spirited.  Jeremy  Collier,  Friendship. 

1 1 . In  pool,  to  make  a break ; make  the  first 
shot  or  opening  play.  See  break , n.,  15. — 12. 
Naut.,  to  hog  or  sag. — 13.  In  hort. : (a)  To  put 
forth  new  buds.  (&)  To  flower  before  the 
proper  time. 

In  our  turnip  and  carrot-beds  a few  plants  often  break 
— that  is,  flower  too  soon. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  5. 
14f.  To  broach  a subject;  come  to  an  explana- 
tion : with  to  or  with. 

The  chamber  beeing  voyded,  he  brake  with  him  in  these 
tearmes.  Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  227. 

Then,  after,  to  her  father  will  I break. 

Shak. , Much  Ado,  i.  1. 
To  break  across.  See  across. — To  break  away,  (a)  To 
disengage  one’s  self  abruptly;  escape,  as  from  a captor, 
by  sudden  and  violent  action  ; hence,  to  leave  suddenly. 
Fear  me  not,  man,  I will  not  break  away. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  4. 


break 

(6)  To  be  dissipated  or  disappear,  as  fog  or  clouds.— To 
break  down,  (a)  To  come  down  by  breaking:  as,  the 
coach  broke  down.  (b)  To  fail  in  any  undertaking  through 
incapacity,  miscalculation,  emotion,  embarrassment,  or 
loss  of  health. 

Some  dozen  women  did  double  duty,  and  then  were 
blamed  for  breaking  down. 

L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  68. 
(c)  To  lose  one's  health  ; become  sick.  ( d ) To  be  overcome 
by  emotion ; weep,  (e)  To  granulate,  as  gunpowder.—  To 
break  forth,  (a)  To  burst  out ; be  suddenly  manifested ; 
exhibit  sudden  activity : as,  a cry  broke  forth. 

His  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 
Break  forth,  ye  hearts  that  frozen  winters  bind 
In  icy  chains  more  strong  than  close  the  year ! 

Jones  Very , Poems,  p.  46. 
(6)  To  rush  or  issue  out.  (c)  To  give  vent  to  one’s  feel- 
ings ; burst  out:  as,  to  break  forth  with  fury;  to  “ break 
forth  into  singing,”  Isa.  xliv.  23.— To  break  from,  to 
disengage  one’s  self  from ; leave  abruptly  or  violently.— 
To  break  in,  to  leave  the  point,  and  start  to  chase  game : 
said  of  a dog  on  point.— To  break  into,  (a)  To  enter  by 
force,  especially  burglariously : as,  to  break  into  a house. 
In  law,  opening  a latched  door,  or  pushing  open  an  unfas- 
tened but  closed  sash,  may  be  a breaking  which  will  con- 
stitute burglary.  ( b ) To  break  forth  into. 

It  is  very  natural  for  men  who  are  abridged  in  one  ex- 
cess to  break  into  some  other. 

Goldsmith , Citizen  of  the  World,  lviii. 
To  break  in  upon,  to  intrude  upon  suddenly  or  vio- 
lently.— To  break  loose,  to  get  free  by  force;  escape 
from  confinement  by  violence;  shake  off  restraint. — To 
break  off.  (a)  To  part ; become  separated : as,  the  branch 
broke  off.  (b)  To  desist  suddenly. 

Do  not  break  off  bo.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1. 

To  break  off  from,  to  part  from  with  violence. — To 
break  out.  (a)  To  issue  forth  ; arise  or  spring  up : as,  a 
fire  breaks  out ; a sedition  breaks  out ; a fever  breaks  out. 
(b)  To  appear  in  eruptions:  said  of  certain  diseases;  to 
have  pustules  or  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin : said  of  a 
person,  (c)  To  throw  off  restraint  and  become  dissolute : 
as,  after  living  quietly  he  again  broke  out.  (d)  To  give 
vent  to  the  feelings  impetuously  by  speech. 

Ab  soon  as  my  uncle  Toby  was  seated  by  the  fire,  and 
had  filled  his  pipe,  my  father  broke  out  in  this  manner. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  32. 
To  break  sheer  (naut.),  to  be  forced  the  wrong  way  by 
the  wind  or  current,  so  as  not  to  lie  well  for  keeping  clear 
of  the  anchor : said  of  a ship  at  anchor. — To  break  shot, 
to  leave  the  point,  when  the  gun  is  discharged,  to  chase 
game:  said  of  a dog  on  point.— To  break  through,  (a) 
To  disregard  or  overcome : as,  to  break  through  all  restraint 
or  reserve.  (b)  To  act  contrary  to;  violate  with  impu- 
nity : as,  to  break  through  a law  (in  such  a manner  as  to 
avoid  the  penalty).— To  break  up.  (a)  To  dissolve  and 
separate : as,  a company  breaks  up;  a meeting  breaks  up; 
the  ice  breaks  up ; a fog  breaks  up. 

We  went  into  Mrs.  Mercer’s,  and  there  mighty  merry, 
smutting  one  another  with  candle  grease  and  soot,  till  most 
of  us  were  like  devils.  And  that  being  done,  then  we  broke 
up,  and  to  my  house.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  430. 

(&)  In  alg.,  said  of  an  equation  or  quantic  when  in  con- 
sequence of  particular  relations  between  its  coefficients 
it  reduces  to  a product  of  factors  of  lower  degree. — To 
break  With,  (a)  To  part  in  enmity  from ; cease  to  be 
friends  with ; quarrel  with : as,  to  break  with  a friend  or 
companion. 

Be  not  afraid  to  break 

With  murderers  and  traitors.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline. 
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cess  or  projection  from  the  general  surface  of  breaker1  (bra'k&r),  n.  [<  ME.  brekcre  ; < break 

any  architectural  part  or  feature. — 5.  In  feat-  ' “ ~ ' ‘ 

making,  the  angle  formed  by  the  body  and  the 
brim  of  a hat. — 6.  In  a ship,  the  part  where  a 
deck  terminates  and  the  descent  to  the  next  deck 
begins. — 7.  A contrivance  to  check  the  velocity 
of  a wheeled  carriage ; a brake.  See  braked,  9. 

— 8.  In  teleg.:  (a)  A key  or  other  contrivance 
for  interrupting  or  changing  the  direction 
of  electric  currents,  (ft)  An  interruption  of 
the  continuity  of  a conductor. — 9.  In  music : 

(a)  The  point  in  the  scale  where  the  quality 
of  voice  of  one  register  changes  to  that  of 
another,  as  from  tenor  to  alto  or  from  alto 
to  soprano.  (6)  The  point  where  the  chest- 
voice changes  to  the  head-voice,  (c)  The 
point  where  a similar  change  occurs  in 
the  scale  of  a musical  wind-instrument : 
thus,  in  the  clarinet  such  a change  occurs 
between  the  notes  B flat  and  B natural.  ( d ) 

The  singing,  or  the  sounding  on  a trumpet  or 
horn,  from  lack  of  ability,  care,  or  skill,  of  a 


-cr1.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  breaks 

anything,  as  a machine  to  crush  ores,  stones, 
and  other  hard  substances.  Specifically— (a)  A coal- 
getter  or  -hewer ; one  who  breaks  down  the  coal  so  that 
it  can  be  conveyed  away  to  the  place  where  it  is  raised  to 
the  surface.  [.Somersetshire,  Eng.]  (6)  A structure  in 
which  coal  is  broken,  sized,  and  prepared  for  market. 
[Anthracite  region  of  Penn.]  (c)  One  whose  occupation  it 
is  to  break  up  old  ships  ; a ship-breaker,  (d)  iltiit.,  a cup- 
shaped covering,  usually  made  of  lead,  which  serves  to 
break  a tube  of  glass  or  plaster  of  Paris  at  the  proper  time 
for  igniting  the  charge  in  fuses  of  a certain  construction. 
Farrow,  kill.  Encyc.  (e)  In  cotton-manuf.,  a breaking- 
engine  (which  see).  (J)  In  linen-manuf.,  a carding-ma- 
ehine  to  the  action  of  which  the  tow  is  first  subjected. 
( g ) A light,  strong  plow  for  breaking  new  ground. 

2.  A violator  or  transgressor:  as,  a breaker  of 
the  law. — 3.  A wave  broken  into  foam  against 
the  shore,  a sand-bank,  or  a rock  near  the  sur- 
face: generally  in  the  plural. 

The  night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  Bhrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 

Byron,  Chihle  Harold,  i.  13. 
4.  A trainer,  as  of  horses  or  dogs.=Syn.  3.  See 


note  different  from  the  one  intended  to  be  pro 

SmKSSSS  P Sp-  ***?•■ 

the  notes  above  or  below  it.  (/)  In  pianoforte-  i ™ed  “ boattB 

making,  the  points  in  the  scale  where  a change  of  vro„tSv,„i  n i_'f  "’ater  and  for  be  last, 

duality  occurs  because  of  difference  in  the  make  breakfast  (brek  fast),  n [Late  ME.  brekefaste; 

< break  + fasts,  n.  Cf.  F.  ddjeuner,  a break- 


quality  occurs  because  of  difference  in  the  make 
of  the  strings  or  in  their  relative  position,  (g) 
In  organ-building,  the  points  in  the  scale  of 
stops  having  more  than  one  pipe  to  a note, 
where  for  any  reason  the  relative  pitch  of  the 
pipes  is  altered : especially  applied  to  mixture- 
stops  having  several  pipes  to  each  note. — 10. 
In  a bakery,  a bench  on  which,  or  a machine  by 
which,  dough  is  kneaded. — 11.  In  mining, 


fast,  < dejeuner,,  break  fast:  see  dejeuner.]  1. 
The  first  meal  in  the  day ; the  meal  by  which 
one  breaks  the  fast  lasting  from  the  previous 
day;  the  food  eaten  at  the  first  meal. — 2.  A 
meal  or  food  in  general. 

The  wolves  will  get  a breakfast  by  my  death.  Dryctm. 
Act’s  breakfast.  See  act. 


crack  or  fissure  caused  by  the  sinking  of  strata,  breakfast  (brek'fast),  v. 


— 12.  In  type-founding,  a piece  of  metal  next  the 
shank  of  a type  which  is  broken  off  in  finishing. 
— 13.  On  the  stock  exchange,  a sudden  decline 
in  prices. — 14.  In  pool,  the  shot  that  breaks  or 
scatters  the  balls  as  piled  together  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  game ; hence,  the  first  shot  or 


< breakfast,  n. ; orig. 
' trans.  To  furnish 


two  words,  break  fast.] 
with  the  first  meal  in  the  day;  supply  with 
breakfast. 

II.  intrans.  To  eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

First,  sir,  I read,  and  then  I breakfast. 

Prior,  Ep.  to  F.  Shepherd,  May  14,  1689. 


In/brf0  sameas 6^7-16 “1  breakfast-cap  (brek'fast-cap),  «.  Asmall  cap, 
meatc.  _ ID.  injort.,  same  as  brtsure,  I.— 16.  A u^Hy  made  of  rauslin  or  laee  and  ribbong, 

worn  at  breakfast  by  women. 

The  Mistress,  in  a pretty  little  breakfast-cap,  is  moving 
about  the  room  with  a feather-duster. 

C.  D.  1 Varner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  71. 


large,  high-set,  four-wheeled  vehicle,  with  a 
straight  body  and  a seat  in  front  for  the  driver 
and  another  behind  for  footmen. — 17.  A reg- 
ular sale  of  tobacco  at  the  time  when  the  hogs- 
heads are  first  opened.  [Local,  Virginia.] — , ,,  , ' ’ I 

18  The  quantity  of  hemp  prepared  in  one  year.  **  °f 

Best  St.  Petersburg  clean  Hemp  of  the  break  of  the  year  XT  , , . ...  , 

1796.  Mass  Mercury  April  29  1796  Robreakfastmgs  with  them,  which  consume  a great  deal 

- ~ e,  7,.  ’ "of  time.  Chester  held. 

iy*  o&ihg  as  wreck,  4. — Break  of  dav  the  first  an-  i.  i • % T . . . 

pearanee  of  liuht  in  the  mnrnimr • th.Hn.ie  Hnviir.nl-  break-in  (brak  m),  n.  In  carp.,  a hole  made 

in  brickwork  with  the  ripping-chisel,  to  receive 
a plug,  the  end  of  a beam,  or  the  like, 
breaking  (bra'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  break,  v.; 
= (j.  brechung .]  1.  In  worsted-manuf.,  the  pro- 


pearance  of  light  in  the  morning ; the  dawn ; daybreak. 

He  arrived  with  his  guide,  a little  after  break  of  day,  at 
Chari ng-cross.  Addison,  Foxhunter  at  a Masquerade. 

Break  of  the  forecastle  (naut.),  the  after-edge  of  the 
topgallant  forecastle.— Break  of  the  poop  (naut.),  the 
forward  end  of  the  poop-deck. 


He  had  too  much  consideration  and  authority  in  the  breakable  (bra'ka-bl),  a.  K break  + -able.  1 

» Capable  of  being  broken. 

We  shall  see  what  a breakable  barrier  this  Afghanistan 
is,  if  we  look  at  a few  plain  facts  plainly. 

Marvin,  Gates  of  Herat,  viii. 

breakage  (bra'kaj),  n.  [<  break  + -age.]  1. 
The  act  of  breaking. — 2.  Things  broken  ; 
damage  or  loss  by  breaking : as,  allowance  for 
breakage  of  goods  in  transit. — 3.  The  practice 
of  leaving  empty  spaces  in  stowing  the  hold 
of  a ship. 

breakax  (brak'aks),  n.  1.  A large  tree  of  Ja- 
maica, Sloanea  Jamaicensis,  of  the  family  Elxo- 
2.  Some  species  of  Citharexylum,  or 


country  for  her  to  wish  to  break  with  him.  Prescott. 
(M)  To  broach  a subject  to ; make  a disclosure  to. 

But  perceiving  this  great  alteration  in  his  friend,  he 
thought  lit  to  break  with  him  thereof.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it ; 

And  I will  break  with  her,  and  with  her  father, 

And  thou  shalt  have  her.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

break  (brak),  n.  [In  most  senses  of  mod.  ori- 
gin from  the  verb  break,  the  older  noun  being 
breach  with  its  variants:  see  breach.  In  some 
senses  merely  a different  spelling  of  the  re- 
lated brake 8,  q.  v.]  1.  A forcible  disruption 

or  separation  of  parts ; a gap  or  opening  made 
by  breaking;  a fracture,  rupture,  or  breach 


carpacea s, 

as,  a break  Tu  a wall,  a beain,  or  a garment.—  °the.r  tropical  American  tree,  with  hard  wood. 
2.  A breaking  off ; an  interruption  of  continu-  breakbone  fever.  Hee  fever  and  dengue. 

itv:  a sudden  stnrmn.ove  nr  Rlisnensinn  • ■!  .... >,  brCclkbOIleS  i itni k’lHMIZ).  U.  An  English 


cess  of  uniting  the  short  slivers,  as  received 
from  the  comber,  into  one  continuous  rope  or 
sliver,  by  doubling  and  running  through  draw- 
ing-webs.— 2.  [Imitation  of  G.  brechung.]  In 
philol.,  the  change  of  one  vowel  to  two  before 
certain  consonants,  as,  in  Anglo-Saxon  (where 
the  phenomenon  abounds),  earm  for  *arm,  arm, 

eorthe  for  *ertlie,  earth,  etc. 

as,  allowance  for  breaking-diameter  (bra'kjing-di-am'e-ter),  n. 

The  diameter  of  a test  specimen  of  metal  at 
the  point  of  rupture  when  subjected  to  tensile 
stress.  It  is  measured  and  used  to  determine  the  area 
of  the  cross-section  at  that  point  after  rupture.  The 
comparison  of  this  area  with  the  original  area  of  the  same 
cross-section  gives  the  degree  of  constriction  or  the  per- 
centage, technically  called  the  contraction  of  area. 

breaking-engine  (bra'king-en//jin), 


_ _ . In  cot- 

ton-manuf.,  the  first  earding-machine  following 

ity;  a sudden'  stoppage  or  suspension;  a gap  breakbones  (brak'bonz),  n.  An  English  name  the  lapper;  a breaker, 
between  parts;  specifically,  in  printing,  the  gap  the  stitchwort,  Alsine  Holostea,  from  the  breaking-frame  (bra'king-fram),  n.  A machine 
between  two  paragraphs.  fragility  of  its  joints.  for  splicing  and  stretching  slivers  of  wool. 

All  modern  trash  is  break-circuit  (brak's^rfkit),  n.  Any  device  breaking- weight  (bra  'king-wat).  v . The  weight 

Set  forth  with  numerous  breaks  and  dashes.  Swift.  lor  opening  or  closing  an  electrical  circuit;  a which  must  be  hung  from  a rod  of  given  cross- 
Ho  [AElfred]  looked  on  tile  peace  he  had  won  as  a mere  ^ . . , ,,  . , . 

breakdown  (brak  doun),  n.  1 . A falling  apart, 

as  of  a carriage;  a downfall;  a crash;  hence,  a 
failure ; a collapse. 

Well  . . . here  is  another  breakdown. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  i. 

The  complete  breakdown  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
state.  The  American , VII.  180. 

2.  A noisy,  lively  dance,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  singing,  as  in  the  southern  United 
States.  [U.  S.] 


break  in  the  struggle,  and  as  a break  that  might  at  any  mo- 
ment come  suddenly  to  an  end. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  125. 
3.  A breaking  or  bursting  out  or  away ; a sud- 
den or  marked  transition  from  one  course, 
place,  or  state  to  another : as,  a break  of  the 
voice;  the  break  of  day;  the  prisoner  made  a 
break  for  freedom. 


The  several  emotions  of  mind,  and  breaks  of  passion,  in 
this  speech,  are  admirable.  Steele,  Tatler,  Ho.  106. 

4.  In  arch. : (a)  A distinct  variation  in  the 
style  of  a part  of  a building  from  that  of  other 
parts ; the  place  where  such  a change  occurs 
in  the  design,  or  the  junction  in  the  building 
of  two  distinct  styles  or  designs.  (6)  A re- 


section or  placed  upon  any  structure  in  order 
to  break  it.  It  measures  the  cohesion  of  the 
material  experimented  upon. 

The  door  was  loaded  with  pig-iron  to  one-fourth  of  its 
breaking-weight.  Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  293. 

break-iron  (brak ' i * ern),  n.  In  carpenters’ 
planes  with  double  irons,  the  top  or  front  iron, 
the  lower  edge  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
face  of  the  lower  cutting-iron  just  above  its  cut- 
ting edge.  As  the  shaving  is  cut,  the  break- 
iron  turns  or  breaks  it  away  from  the  wood. 

P0"! the  <lual!ri]les  are  over,  for  we  are  break-lathe  (brak'laTH),  n.  A lathe  having  a 

going  to  have  a breakdown  to  wind  up  with.  ^ ' , . .,  P 

New  England  Tales.  8aP  ln  lt;.s  b?d>  ln  order  to  increase  its  swing 

Here  is  a belle  Africaine,  so  exhilarated  by  her  sur-  0r  oaPaclty  fo1'  tun}mf  objects  of  large  radius  ; 

roundings  that  she  is  dancing  a break-down.  a gap-lath©  or  gap-bed  lathe.  E.  H.  Knight. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  ii.  86.  breakman,  «.  See  brakeman. 


breakneck 

breakneck  (brak'nek),  re.  and  a.  [<  break  + 
obj.  neck.]  I.  n.  1.  A fall  that  breaks  the 
neck;  a dangerous  business. 

To  do’t,  or  no,  is  certain 

To  me  a breakneck.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

2.  A steep  place  endangering  the  neck. 

II.  a.  Endangering  the  neck  or  life;  ex- 
tremely hazardous : as,  he  rode  at  a breakneck 
pace. 

On  chimney-tops,  . . . over  the  roofs,  ...  on  every 
lamp-iron,  signpost,  breakneck  coign  of  vautage,  sits 
-* *  patriotic  Courage.  Carlyle , French  Rev. 

break-off  (brak'of),  n.  The  part  of  the  action 
of  a breech-loading  firearm  immediately  be- 
hind the  breech. 

break-promise  (brak'promris),  re.  One  who 
makes  a practice  of  breaking  has  promise. 

I will  think  you  the  most  pathetical  break-promise,  and 
the  most  hollow  lover.  Shak.,  As  yon  Like  it,  iv.  1. 

breakshare  (brak'shar),  n.  [A  perversion  of 
braxy,  simulating  break,  4-  share.]  A term  some- 
times used  as  an  equivalent  to  braxy. 
breakstaff  (brak'staf),  re.  The  handle  of  a 
blacksmith’s  bellows.  J.  S.  Phillips. 
breakstone  (brak'ston),  n.  [<  break  + obj. 
stone,  after  the  L.  name  saxifraga,  < saxuni,  a 
rock,  + frangerc,  to  break,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  use  as  a remedy  in  cases  of  calcu- 
lus.] A name  given  to  several  different  plants, 
especially  to  species  of  the  genus  Saxifraga, 
to  pimpernel  ( Pimpinella  Saxifraga),  and  to  the 
parsley-piert  ( Alcliemilla  arvensis). 
break-up  (brak'up),  re.  and  a.  I.  n.  A disrup- 
tion; a dissolution  of  connection;  a separation 
of  a mass  into  parts;  a disintegration;  a dis- 
bandment. 

Seldom  was  there  a greater  break-up  among  the  specu- 
lators than  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  J.  S.  Milt. 

The  general  break-up  of  parties  which  took  place  last 
decade.  The  American,  VIII.  278. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  celebration  of  the 
breaking  up  or  termination  of  any  society,  as- 
sociation, meeting,  or  the  like:  as,  a break-up 
party  or  ceremony, 
break-van,  re.  See  brake-van. 
breakwater  (brak'wa/ter),  n.  [<  break  + obj. 
water.]  Any  structure  or  contrivance,  as  a 
mole,  mound,  wall,  or  sunken  hulk,  serving  to 
break  the  force  of  waves  and  protect  a harbor 
or  anything  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  waves. 
The  breakwater  at  Plymouth,  England,  is  5,100  feet  in 
length,  389  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  45  feet  at  top,  and  at 
the  level  of  low  water  of  spring  tides  there  is  a set-off  of  66 
feet.  The  sea-slope  from  set-off  to  top  is  1 in  5.  The  largest 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  is  the  Delaware 
breakwater,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Delaware  Bay, 


Mean  of  26  sections  of  Delaware  Breakwater. 

A , water-line  ; B,  base-line. 

2,558  feet  long  at  top,  with  an  ice-breaker  1,353  feet  long. 
— Floating  breakwater,  a contrivance,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  square  frames  of  timber,  connected  by  mooring- 
chains  or  -cables,  attached  to  anchors  or  blocks  of  stone 
in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a basin,  within  which  vessels 
riding  at  anchor  may  be  protected  from  the  violence  of 

★ the  waves. 

bream1  (brem),  re.  [<  ME.  breem,  breme,  < OP. 
bresme,  P.  breme,  < OHG.  brahsima,  brahsina, 
MHO.  brasem,  brahsen,  G.  brassen  — OS.  bres- 
semo  — D.  brasem  = OSw.  braxn,  Sw.  braxcn  = 
Dan.  brasen,  a bream ; perhaps  from  the  root 
of  OHG.  beraht,  AS.  beorht,  E.  bright.]  1. 
A fish  of  the  family  Cyprinidse,  Abramis 
brama,  common  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe. 
It  has  a compressed  and  rather  deep  body,  a short  obtuse 
snout,  small  and  somewhat  inferior  mouth,  uniserial  pha- 
ryngeal teeth,  the  dorsal  fin  of  about  12  rays,  and  the  anal 
fin  with  26  to  31  rays  commencing  under  the  last  of  the 
dorsals.  It  sometimes  attains  a weight  of  12  to  14 
pounds.  The  flesh  is  insipid  and  little  esteemed.  Also 
called  yellow  bream.  See  Abramis. 

2.  A cyprinoid  fish  related  to  the  preceding, 
as  for  example  the  white  bream  or  breamflat, 
or  resembling  it  in  having  a deep  body,  as  the 
carp-bream,  Carassius  gibelio,  a variety  of  the 
crucian-carp. — 3.  A name  given  to  various 
Sparidce,  more  fully  called  sea-breams : in  Eng- 
land, for  example,  to  species  of  Sparus,  Pa- 
grus,  Pagellus,  and  Cantharus,  and  in  the  United 
States  to  JHplodus  hoXbrooki,  the  pinfish,  and 
to  Lagodon  rhomboides,  the  sailor’s-choice.  See 
cut  under  Lagodon. — 4.  A fish  of  the  family 
Bramidce,  as  Ray’s  bream,  Brama  rayi. — 5.  In 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  a centrarchoid 
fish,  such  as  the  common  sunfish,  Eupomotis 
gibbosus,  and  various  species  of  the  related  ge- 
nus Lepomis,  as  the  blue  bream,  Lepomis  palli- 
dus. — Blue  bream,  the  Lepomis pallidus. — Bream  fam- 
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ily,  the  sea-breams,  or  Sparidce.—  King  of  the  breams, 

Paaellus  erythrinus.—  White  bream,  a fish  of  the  family 
AbramidcC,  Blicca  bjorkna,  common  in  European  waters. 
It  is  much  like  the  bream,  but  has  a shorter  anal  fin, 
larger  scales,  and  two  rows  of  pharyngeal  teeth. 

bream'-3  (brem),  v.  t.  [Prob.,  like  the  eqniv. 
broom2,  connected  with  broom 1,  D.  brem,  furze, 
from  the  materials  commonly  used. ] Naut., 
to  clear,  as  a ship’s  bottom,  of  shells,  seaweed, 
ooze,  etc.,  by  applying  to  it  kindled  furze, 
reeds,  or  other  light  combustibles,  so  as  to 
soften  the  pitch  and  loosen  the  adherent  mat- 
ters, which  may  then  be  easily  swept  off.  Also 
called  broom. 

bream:it,  n.  [<  ME.  as  if  =.OHG.  bremo, 

MHG.  brem,  m.,  G.  breme,  f. ; the  same,  without 
the  formative  -s,  as  brimse:  see  brimse  and 
breeze1.]  Same  as  breeze1. 
breamflat  (brem'flat),  n.  A local  English  (Cam- 
bridgeshire) name  of  the  white  bream, 
brean  (bren),  v.  i.  [E.  dial.]  To  sweat ; per- 
spire. [Prov.  Eng.] 
brear  (brer),  n.  See  breer 1. 
breard.  (brerd),  v.  Same  as  braird. 
breast  (brest),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  brest,  < 
*ME.  brest,  breest,  < AS.  bredst  (neut.,  usually 
pi.)  = OS.  briost  = OPries.  briast  = Icel.  brjost 
= Sw.  brost  = Dan.  bryst,  neut.,  = (with  vari- 
ation of  vowel  and  gender)  OFries.  brust,  burst, 
borst,  NFries.  borst  = MLG.  burst,  LG.  burst 
= D.  borst  = OHG.  MHG.  brust,  G.  brust,  fem., 
= Goth,  brusts,  fem.  pi.,  orig.  perhaps  a dual 
form;  origin  uncertain.  Not  being  found  out- 
side of  Teut.,  the  origin  has  been  sought  in 
the  Teut.  verb,  AS.  berstan,  etc.,  E.  burst:  see 
burst.]  1.  One  of  two  soft  protuberant  bodies 
adhering  to  the  thorax  in  women,  in  which  the 
milk  is  secreted  for  the  nourishment  of  infants ; 
the  mammary  gland  and  associated  structures. 
— 2.  The  outer  part  of  the  thorax,  or  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  body  between  the  neck  and 
the  belly,  in  man  and  beasts. 

My  Eustace  might  have  sat  for  Hercules ; 

So  muscular  he  spread,  so  broad  a breast. 

Tennyson,  Gardener’s  Daughter. 
3.  In  entom.,  the  lower  or  sternal  surface  of  the 
thorax. — 4.  Figuratively,  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tions and  emotions;  the  repository  of  con- 
sciousness, designs,  and  secrets;  the  affec- 
tions ; the  heart. 

Pass  by  my  outside, 

My  breast  I dare  compare  with  any  man. 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  i.  1. 
Each  in  his  breast  his  secret  sorrow  kept.  Rowe. 

5.  The  mind ; the  secret  thoughts. 

The  choice  and  removal  of  senators,  however,  was  by  no 
means  left  perfectly  free  to  the  censors,  nor  had  it  been 
in  the  breast  of  the  consuls  and  dictators  before  the  insti- 
tution of  the  censorial  office.  Brougham. 

6f.  In  music,  the  chest;  capacity  for  singing. 

An  excellent  song,  and  a sweet  songster;  a fine  breast 
of  his  own.  R.  Jonson. 

_ In  singing,  the  sound  is  originally  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs ; which  are  so  essential  an  organ  in  this 
respect,  that  to  have  a good  breast  was  formerly  a com- 
mon periphrasis  to  denote  a good  singer. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins , Hist,  of  Music,  iii.  466. 

7.  Anything  resembling  the  breast  in  posi- 
tion, either  as  being  in  front,  like  the  human 
breast,  or  below,  like  the  breast  in  the  lower 
animals.  Specifically — (a)  In  agri.,  the  front  part  of  the 
mold-board  of  a plow,  (b)  In  arch.:  (l)  The  portion  of  a 
wall  between  a window  and  the  floor.  (2)  The  portion  of 
a chimney  between  the  flues  and  the  apartment.  E.  II. 
Knight,  (c)  In  carp. , the  lower  surface  of  a hand-rail,  rafter, 
etc.  ( d ) In  mining : (1)  The  chamber  or  room  in  which 
coal  is  being  mined.  (2)  The  face  at  which  the  working 
is  going  on.  (3)  In  metal-mining,  a point  at  which  a large 
quantity  of  ore  is  being  worked : as,  a fine  breast  of  ore. 
(e)  The  front  part  of  a furnace.  (J)  Same  as  breasting , 1. 

In  order  that  a wheel  may  be  a breast  wheel,  it  must  be 
provided  with  the  breast  or  circular  trough. 

Rankine , Steam  Engine,  § 150. 
(g)  The  swelling  portion  of  a hub. 

8.  That  part  of  certain  machines  against  which 
the  breast  of  the  operator  pushes,  as  in  the 
breast-drill,  breast-plow,  etc. — 9f.  A line  on 
which  persons  or  things  are  ranged  abreast,  or 
side  by  side. 

The  troops  marched  in  close  order,  the  foot  by  twenty- 
four  in  a breast,  and  the  horse  by  sixteen.  Swift. 

10.  A bush  for  a small  shaft  or  spindle Back 

and  breast.  See  backi. — Pillar  and  breast.  S ee  pil- 
lar.—To  make  a clean  breast  of,  to  disclose  (secrets 
which  weigh  upon  one’s  mind  or  conscience) ; make  full 
confession  of. 

breast  (brest),  v.  [<  breast,  n.]  I.  tram.  To 
oppose  with  the  breast;  act  with  the  breast 
upon ; bear  the  breast  against ; hence,  to  meet 
in  front  boldly  or  openly ; stem. 

Behold  the  threaden  sails, 

Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 

Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow’d  sea, 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  (cho.). 


breast-knot 

To  breast  up  a hedge,  to  cut  the  face  of  a hedge  on  one 
side,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  principal  upright  stems  of  the 
plants  of  which  it  is  constituted. 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  breasting,  as  for 
deer.  See  breasting,  3. 

breast-backstay  (brest'bak'i'sta),  n.  Naut.,  an 
extra  support  to  a topmast,  consisting  of  a 
rope  extending  from  the  topmast-head  on  the 
weather  side  to  the  ship’s  channels  forward  of 
the  standing  backstays.  See  backstay. 
breast-band  (brest'band),  n.  1.  Naut.,  a band 
of  canvas  or  a rope  fastened  in  some  conve- 
nient place,  and  passed  round  the  body  of  the 
man  who  heaves  the  lead  in  sounding,  to  pre- 
vent his  falling  into  the  sea.  Also  called 
parrel-rope  (which  see). — 2.  A broad  leather 
hand  placed  across  the  breast  of  a horse  and 
used  as  a substitute  for  a collar, 
breast-beam  (brest'bem),  n.  1.  A beam  at 
the  break  of  a quarter-deck  or  forecastle. — 2. 
The  cloth-beam  of  a loom. — 3.  The  forward 
★transverse  beam  of  a locomotive, 
breast-board  (brest'bord),  n . A weighted  sled 
used  in  rope-walks  to  maintain  the  tension  of 
the  yarns  while  being  twisted  into  a strand, 
breast-bone  (brest'bon),  n.  [<  ME.  brestbon,  < 
AS.  breostban,  < bredst,  breast,  + ban,  bone.] 
The  hone  of  the  breast ; the  sternum, 
breast-chains  (brest'ehanz),  n.  pi.  Chains  used 
to  support  the  neck-yoke  of  a carriage-harness, 
and  connected  with  the  hames:  usually  called 
breast-straps  when  leather  is  used  instead  of 
chains. 

breast-clotht,  n.  A stomacher, 
breast-cloutf  (brest'klout),  n.  A bib  for  a child. 
IV right. 

breast-deep  (brest'dep),  a.  As  deep  as  from 
the  breast  to  the  feet ; as  high  as  the  breast. 

Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish  him. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 
breast-drill  (brest'dril),  re.  In  mecli.,  a drill- 
stock  operated  by  a crank  and  bevel  gearing, 
and  having  a piece  against  which  the  workman 
bears  his  breast  when  engaged  in  drilling, 
breasted  (bres'ted),  a.  1.  Having  a breast  (of 
the  kind  indicated  in  composition) : as,  broad- 
breasted,  deep -breasted,  etc. — 2+.  In  music,  hav- 
ing a chest:  as,  “singing  men  well  breasted,” 
Fkldes,  Life  of  Wolsey,  App.,  p.  128. 
breast-fast  (brest'f&st),  n.  A large  rope  or 
chain  used  to  fasten  the  midship  part  of  a ves- 
sel to  a dock  or  to  another  vessel,  as  the  bow- 
fast  fastens  her  forward  and  the  stern-fast  aft. 
breast-gasket  (brest'gas//ket),  re.  An  old  name 
for  a bunt-gasket. 

breast-harness  (brest'har/,'nes),  re.  A harness 
employing  a breast-hand,  in  distinction  from 
one  using  a collar. 

breast-height  (brest'hit),  re.  In  fort.,  the  in- 
ferior slope  of  a parapet, 
breast-high  (brest 'hi),  a.  As  high  as  the 
breast. 

Lay  madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun, 

Breast-high  in  sand.  Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox. 

breast-hook  (brest'huk),  n.  One  of  the  thick 
pieces  of  timber  shaped  in  the  form  of  knees 
and  placed  directly  across  the  stem  of  a ship, 
to  strengthen  the  fore  part  and  unite  the  bows 
on  each  side.  See  cut  under  stem. 

Her  huge  bows  rose  up,  showing  the  bright  copper,  and 
her  st?m  and  breast-hooks  dripping,  like  old  Neptune’s 
locks,  with  the  brine. 

+ R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  10. 

breasting  (hres'ting),  re.  [_<  breast  + -ing1.]  1. 
In  mach.,  the  curved  channel  in  which  a breast- 
wheel  turns.  It  follows  closely  the  curve  of  the  wheel 
through  about  a quarter  of  its  circumference,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  water  until  it  has  spent  its  force 
upon  the  wheel.  Also  called  breast.  See  breast-wheel. 

2.  The  bed  against  which  the  wheel  of  a rag- 
engine  works. — 3.  A method  of  deer-hunting 
in  which  several  horsemen  ride  abreast  through 
the  cover  and  shoot  from  the  saddle. 

Breasting  is  employed  where  the  deer  make  their  home 
in  very  high  grass,  such  as  is  to  be  found  on  some  of  the 
prairies  of  the  South-west. 

G.  B.  Grinnell,  Gun  and  Hod,  p.  152. 

breasting-knife  (bres'ting-nif),  re.  In  shoe- 
making, a knife  used  in  cutting  a clean  face  on 
the  side  of  the  heel  of  a boot  or  shoe  next  to 
the  waist. 

breast-knee  (brest'ne),  re.  In  ship-building,  a 
large  knee  fitted  in  the  hows  of  a ship  against 
the  apron  and  stemson,  to  give  additional 
strength. 

breast-knot  (brest'not),  re.  A knot  of  ribbon 
worn  on  the  breast. 


What  may  we  not  hope  . 
breast-knot  ~l 


from  the  influence  of  this 
Addison,  Freeholder. 


breast-line 
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breast-line  (brest'lin),  n.  A rope  used  to 
unite  the  pontoons  of  a floating  bridge, 
breast-molding  (brest'moFding),  n.  1.  The 
molding  on  a window-sill. — 2.  Paneling  be- 
neath a windoyr. 

breast-pain  (brest'pan),  n.  A distemper  in 
horses,  indicated  by  stiffness  and  staggering 
of  the  fore  legs,  and  inability  to  bow  the  head 
to  the  ground. 

breast-pang  (brest'pang),  «.  Angina  pectoris. 
See  angina.  [Rare.] 

breastpin  (brest'pin),  n.  A pin  worn  on  the 
breast  for  a fastening  or  for  ornament ; a 
* brooch ; a scarf-pin. 

breastplate  (brest'plat),  n.  [ME.  brestplate;  < 
breast  + plate.']  1.  A square  ornament  worn 
by  the  Jewish  high  priest,  consisting  of  the  same 
textile  fabric  as  the  ephod,  and  bearing  twelve 
precious  stones  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  set  in  gold.  The  breast- 
plate was  hung  by  chains  of  gold  to  that  part  of  the  ephod 
which  was  on  the  shoulder,  and  the  lower  side  was  se- 
cured to  the  girdle  by  blue  laces ; for  this  purpose  four 

rings  of  gold  were 
secured  to  the  four 
corners.  It  was 
also  called  the 
breastplate  ofjudg- 
ment,  because  it 
contained  the 
Urim  and  the 
Thummim. 

2.  The  armor 
for  the  front  of 
the  body,  when 
made  in  one 
piece  reaching 
from  the  waist 
to  about  the 
collar-bone.  It 
was  not  introduced 
until  a very  late 
period  in  the  his- 
tory of  armor,  and 
was  not  common 
until  the  early 
years  of  the  six- 
teenth century, 
when  armor  for  the 
limbs  was  being 
abandoned.  See  back  and  breast  (under  backl),  corselet, 
and  cuirass. 

3.  A strap  that  runs  across  a horse’s  breast. — 

4.  A plate  or  piece  which  receives  the  butt- 
end  of  a boring-tool,  and  is  held  against  the 
breast  when  the  tool  is  in  use.  Also  called  con- 
science and.  palette. — 5.  The  sternum  or  central 
piece  on  the  lower  side  of  the  cephalothorax 
of  a spider,  between  the  bases  of  the  legs. — 
6.  The  lower  shell  or  plastron  of  a tortoise. 
Darwin. 

breast-plow  (brest'plou),  n.  A kind  of  spade 
with  a cross-bar  against  which  the  breast  is 
pressed  to  propel  it,  for  cutting  and  paring  turf, 
breast-pump  (brest'pump),  n.  A small  suction 
apparatus  for  drawing  milk  from  the  breast, 
breast-rail  (brest'ral),  n.  The  upper  rail  of 
a balcony  or  of  a breastwork  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  a ship. 

breast-ropet  (brest'rop),  n.  Naut.,  an  old  term 
tor  parrel-rope.  See  breast-band,  1. 
breast-strap  (brest'strap),  n.  A strap  used  to 
support  the  neck-yoke  of  a carriage-harness, 
and  connected  with  the  hames  or  collar. — 
Breast-strap  slide,  an  iron  loop  sliding  on  the  breast- 
strap  and  taking  the  wear  of  the  ring  on  the  end  of  the 
neck-yoke. 

breast-summer,  n.  See  brest-summer. 
breast-wall  (brest'wal),  n.  1.  - A retaining 
wall  at  the  foot  of  a slope. — 2.  A wall  built 
breast-high. 

breastweed  (brest'wed),  n.  A name  given  to 
the  lizard’s-tail  of  the  United  States,  Saururus 
cernuus,  from  its  use  as  a remedy  in  mammary 
inflammation,  etc. 

breast-wheel  (brest'bwel),  n.  A water-wheel 
with  radial  floats  or  buckets,  upon  which  the 


Breastplate,  16th  century;  steel  orna- 
mented with  gilding,  and  bearing  a coat  of 
breast.  (From  “L’Art  pour 


arms  on  the 
Tous.”) 


water  is  admitted  at  any  point  from  about  the 
plane  of  the  axle  to  45°  or  more  above  it.  The 
water  is  confined  to  the  floats  by  a breasting  of  planks  or 
masonry,  almost  touching  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  and 
extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  sluice  to  near  the  low- 
est point  of  the  wheel.  If  the  water  is  admitted  to  the 
wheel  at  a point  very  near  its  summit  and  on  the  same 
side  as  the  sluice,  it  is  called  a pitch-back  wheel. 

breast-wood  (brest'wud),  n.  In  liort.,  the 
shoots  of  fruit-trees  which  grow  out  from  the 
front  of  the  branches  trained  on  espaliers  or 
against  walls. 

breastwork  (brest'werk),  n.  1.  In  fort.,  a 
hastily  constructed  work  thrown  up  breast- 
high  for  defense. — 2.  Naut.,  a sort  of  balus- 
trade of  rails  or  moldings  which  terminates  the 
quarter-deck  and  poop  at  the  fore  ends,  and  for- 
merly also  inclosed  the  forecastle  both  before 
and  behind. — 3.  The  parapet  of  a building, 
breat  (bret),  n.  [Another  form  of  bret,  brit, 
q.  v.]  A local  English  name  of  the  turbot, 
breath  (breth),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  hr e tit,  < ME. 
breeth,  breth,  < AS.  breeth,  breath,  odor;  cf. 
OHG.  brddam,  MHG.  bradem,  G.  brodem,  broden, 
steam,  vapor,  exhalation;  perhaps  connected 
with  AS.  brcedan  = OHG.  bratan,  MHG.  brdten, 
G.  braten,  roast,  broil  (see  brawn),  and  with  Gr. 
npr/dEiv,  bum,  blow.  The  vowel  in  breath,  orig. 
long,  has  become  short,  while  remaining  long 
in  the  verb  breathe.]  If.  Vapor;  steam;  ex- 
halation. 

Then  schalle  thou  caste 
Into  the  pot  and  cover  in  hast, 

And  loke  no  brethe  ther  passe  out. 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  19. 
That  is  blode  and  fire  and  brethe  of  smoke. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  4727. 
When  bremly  brened  those  besteg,  & the  brethe  rysed, 
The  savour  of  his  sacrafyse  sogt  to  liym  euen 
That  all  spedeg  & spylleg. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  509. 

2.  The  air  inhaled  and  exhaled  in  respiration. 

My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes  : 

May  my  soul  follow  soon ! 

Tennyson , St.  Agnes’  Eve. 

3.  Ability  to  breathe;  life  as  dependent  on 
respiration. 

No  man  has  more  contempt  than  I of  breath.  Dry  den. 

4.  The  state  or  power  of  breathing  freely : as, 
to  be  out  of  breath ; to  be  in  breath. 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
I lose  my  colour,  I lose  my  breath.  Tennyson,  Eleanore. 

5.  A single  act  of  breathing;  a respiration:  as, 
he  swears  at  every  breath;  to  draw  a full  breath. 

Between  two  breaths  what  crowded  mysteries  lie, — 
The  first  short  gasp,  the  last  and  long-drawn  sigh  ! 

O.  W.  Holmes,  A Rhymed  Lesson. 

Hence — 6.  The  time  of  a single  respiration; 
a single  act ; an  instant. 

The  historian  makes  two  blunders  in  a breath. 

Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14. 
Sweet  and  bitter  in  a breath. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  iii. 

7.  Respite;  pause;  time  to  breathe. 

Give  me  some  little  breath , some  pause. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  2. 

8.  A gentle  exercise,  causing  a quicker  respi- 
ration. [Rare.] 

But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake, 

An  after-dinner’s  breath.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 

9.  A respiratory  movement,  as  of  free  air;  a 
blowing. 

Calm  and  unruffled  as  a summer’s  sea, 

When  not  a breath  of  wind  flies  o’er  its  surface. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  4. 

10.  Spoken  words;  speech.  [Rare.] 

Art  thou — thou  — the  slave  that  with  thy  breath  hast  kill’d 
Mine  innocent  child?  Shale.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

I will  stand, 

Like  the  earth’s  center,  unmoved. — Lords,  your  breath 
Must  finish  these  divisions. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 


Breast-wheel. 


11.  A mere  word;  a trivial  circumstance;  a 
thing  without  substance;  a trifle. 

A dream,  a breath,  a froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  212. 

A breath  can  make  them,  as  a breath  has  made. 

Goldsmith , Des.  Vil.,  1.  54. 

12.  An  odorous  exhalation. 

The  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box-beneath. 

Tennyson,  Song. 

13.  In  philol .,  a breathing;  aspiration;  aspi- 
rate sound. 

Even  in  the  latest  Semitic  alphabets  the  breaths  and 
semi-consonants  of  the  primitive  Semitic  alphabet  have 
retained  their  original  character. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  184. 


14.  Opinion ; sentiments : as,  I would  fain  hear 
his  breath  on  this  matter.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
— Breath  of  the  nostrils,  in  the  Bible,  vital  breath  (see 
Gen.  ii.  7) ; hence,  anything  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
person  or  an  institution ; the  inspiring  cause  of  anything, 
or  that  which  sustains  it. 

No  institutions  spring  up  in  such  countries  except  those 
which  the  prince  founds,  and  he  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
the  breath  of  their  nostrils.  Brougham. 

Out  Of  breath,  breathless ; short  of  breath. 

Too  much  breathing  put  him  out  of  breath. 

Milton,  Ep.  Hobson,  ii. 
To  gather  breath.  See  gather.—  To  get  one’s  second 
breath,  to  recover  the  free  use  of  the  lungs  after  the  first 
exhaustion  incident  to  running,  rowing,  etc.  [Colloq.]  — 
Under  the  breath,  in  a whisper. — With  bated  breath. 
See  bate%. 

breathable  (bre'THa-bl),  a.  [<  breathe  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  breathed ; respirable, 
breathableness  (bre'THa-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  breathable. 

breathe  (breTH),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  breathed, 
ppr.  breathing.  [<  ME.  bretlien,  breathe,  blow, 
exhale  odor,  < breth,  breath:  see  breath.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  draw  air  into  and  expel  it  from 
the  lungs ; respire ; figuratively,  to  live. 

When  he  breathed  he  was  a man.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

Where,  in  the  vast  world, 

Doth  that  man  breathe,  that  can  so  much  command 
His  blood  and  his  affection? 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

I did 

God’s  bidding  and  man’s  duty,  so,  breathe  free. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  253. 

2.  To  make  a single  respiration. 

Before  you  can  say,  Come,  and  Go, 

And  breathe  twice.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  L 

3.  To  take  breath ; rest  from  action. 

Breathe  awhile,  and  then  to 't  again. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
Well,  let  this  breathe  a while. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  v.  1. 

4.  To  pass,  as  air;  blow:  as,  “when  winds 
breathe  sweet,”  Shak.,  Lover’s  Compl.,  1.  103. 

Oh,  breathe  upon  thy  ruined  vineyard  still ; 

Though  like  the  dead  it  long  unmoved  has  lain. 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  88. 

5.  To  give  utterance  to  disparaging  or  calum- 
nious remarks ; make  insinuations : with  upon. 

You  must  seem  to  take  as  unpardonable  offence,  as  if 
he  had  torn  your  mistress’s  colours,  or  breathed  wpon  her 
picture.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

6.  To  exhale,  as  an  odor;  emanate. 

And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  i.  134. 

7.  Figuratively,  of  inanimate  things,  to  be  in- 
stinct; be  alive. 

The  staircase  in  fresco  by  Sir  James  Thornhill  breathed 
with  the  loves  and  wars  of  gods  and  heroes.  Disraeli. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  inhale  and  exhale  in  respi- 
ration: as,  to  breathe  vitiated  air. — 2.  To  in- 
ject by  breathing;  infuse:  with  into : as,  “to 
breathe  life  into  a stone,”  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 

And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  Gen.  ii.  7. 
Where  faith  made  whole  with  deed 
Breathes  its  awakening  breath 
Into  the  lifeless  creed.  Lowell,  Comm.  Ode. 

3.  To  exhale;  send  out  as  breath;  express; 
manifest. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mould 
Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment? 

Milton , Comus,  1.  245. 
They  [the  Indians]  entered  . . . into  an  agreement  to 
twenty -nine  rules,  all  breathing  a desire  to  conform  them- 
selves to  English  customs. 

Emerson,  Historical  Discourse  at  Concord. 

4.  To  exercise ; keep  in  breath. 

Methinks  . . . every  man  should  beat  thee;  I think 
thou  wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon 
thee.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  3. 

I’ll  send  for  one  of  these  fencers,  and  he  shall  breathe 
you,  by  my  direction. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  4. 

5.  To  inspire  or  blow  into;  cause  to  sound  by 
breathing. 

They  breathe  the  flute  or  strike  the  vocal  wire.  Prior. 

6.  To  utter ; speak ; whisper. 

Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  L 
Thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spite.  Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  762. 
That  breathe  a thousand  tender  vows. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xx. 

7.  To  suffer  to  rest  or  recover  breath. 

He  breath'd  his  sword,  and  rested  him  till  day. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  47. 
A moment  now  he  slacked  his  speed, 

A moment  breathed  his  panting  steed. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  L 

8.  To  open  and  bleed  (a  vein). 

Every  village  barber  who  breathed  a vein. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  503, 


breathe 

To  breathe  one’s  last,  to  die. 

He,  safe  return’d,  the  race  of  glory  past, 

New  to  his  friends’  embrace,  had  breath'd  his  last. 
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Pope. 

breathed  (bretht),  a.  [<  breath,  n.,  + -ed2.]  1. 
Endowed  with  breath ; exercised. 

A man  so  breath'd , that  certain  lie  would  fight,  yea, 
From  morn  till  night.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

If  I be  just,  all  praises  must 
Be  given  to  well-breathed  Jilian  Thrust. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  iv.  3. 

2.  Out  of  breath. 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  arrives  in  his  turret-room,  a little 
breathed,  by  the  journey  up.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xli. 

3.  In  pliilol.,  uttered  with  breath  as  distin- 
guished from  voice ; surd  or  mute. — 4.  In  com- 
pounds, having  that  capacity  for  breathing  in- 
dicated by  the  prefix:  as,  short-breathed. 

breather  (bre'THer),  ».  1.  One  who  breathes 
or  lives. 

She  shows  a body  rather  than  a life ; 

A statue,  than  a breather.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  3. 

2.  One  who  utters  or  whispers. 

For  my  authority  hears  of  a credent  bulk, 

That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 

But  it  confounds  the  breather.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  4. 

3.  One  who  animates  or  inspires. 

The  breather  of  all  life  does  now  expire ; 

His  milder  Father  summons  him  away.  Norris. 

4.  Anything,  as  a walk,  gymnastic  exercise, 
etc.,  that  stimulates  or  gives  healthy  action  to 
the  breathing  organs.  [Colloq.] 

So  here  we  are  at  last— that  hill's  a breather. 

Colman  the  Younger,  Poor  Gentleman,  iv.  11. 

breathfult  (breth'ful),  a.  [<  breath  + - ful. ] 

1.  Pull  of  breath : as,  “the  breathfullbellovres,” 
Spenser,  P.  Q.,  IV.  v.  38. — 2.  Odorous;  fra- 
grant. 

Fresh  Costmarie  and  breathfull  Camomill. 

* Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  195. 

breathing  (bre'Tiiing),  n.  [<  ME.  brethynge,  a 
current  of  air;  verbal  n.  of  breathe,  ».]  1.  Res- 
piration; the  act  of  inhaling  and  exhaling  air: 
as,  “a  difficulty  of  breathing,”  Melmoth,  tr.  of 
Pliny,  vi.  16. 

She  sleeps : her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart.  Tennyson , Day-Dream. 

2.  Aspiration;  secret  prayer  or  desire. 

Earnest  desires  and  breathings  after  that  blessed  state. 

Tillotson,  Sermons,  I.  xxiv. 

3.  Aerial  motion ; respiratory  action. 

There’s  not  a breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee. 

Wordsworth,  To  Toussaint  l’Ouverture. 

4.  Figuratively,  a gentle  influence  or  opera- 
tion; inspiration : as,  the  breathings  of  the  Spirit. 

The  air 

Is  like  a breathing  from  a rarer  world.  N.  P.  Willis. 

5f.  A breathing-place ; a vent. 

The  warmth  distends  the  chinks,  and  makes 
New  breathings,  whence  new  nourishment  she  takec. 

Dryden. 

6.  Physical  exercise,  from  the  fact  that  it  calls 
the  lungs  into  free  play:  as,  the  Oxford  crew 
took  their  breathings  every  morning  at  ten. 

I lack  breathing  and  exercise  of  late.  Scott. 

7.  Utterance;  words. 

I am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  L 3. 

8.  Time  taken  to  recover  breath;  hence,  a 
stop ; a delay. 

Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a breathing. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 
Give  me  a little  breathing , till  I can 
Be  able  to  unfold  what  I have  seen. 

Fletcher , Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  3. 
Thou  hast  open’d  our  difficult  and  sad  times,  and  given 
us  an  unexpected  breathing  after  our  long  oppressions. 

Milton,  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

9.  In  gram.,  aspiration  or  its  absence,  or  a sign 
indicating  it.  In  Greek  there  are  two  breathings— 
the  aspirate  ( spiritus  asper ) or  the  rough  breathing,  indi- 
cated by  a mark  (’)  equivalent  to  our  letter  h,  and  the  lenis 
(spiritus  lenis)  or  the  smooth  breathing  (’),  indicating 
simply  the  absence  of  the  rough.  Thus  it  is  equal  to  hos, 
hut  it  to  is.— Breathing  capacity.  See  capacity. 

breathing-hole  (bre'THing-hol),  m.  1.  A vent- 
hole, as  in  a cask. — 2.  One  of  the  spiracles  or 
stigmata  through  which  insects  respire.  Also 
called  breathing-pore— 3.  The  spiracle  or  blow- 
hole of  a cetacean. — 4.  A hole  in  the  ice  where 
an  aquatic  mammal,  as  a seal,  comes  up  to 
breathe. 

’breathing-mark  (bre'THing-mark),  n.  1.  In 
music,  a small  mark  (*,  ’,  or  V)  placed  above  a 
vocal  score,  indicating  the  point  at  which  the 
singer  may  properly  take  breath. — 2.  Same  as 
spiritus. 

breathing-place  (bre'iHing-plas),  n.  1.  A 
place  where  fresh  air  can  be  breathed ; a vent. 
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Each  bough 

among  the  other  branches! 

Buskin,  Elem.  of  Drawing,  p.  194. 
2.  The  place  for  a pause  in  a sentence  or 
poetic  verse ; a cesura. 

That  csesura,  or  breathing-place. 


A Scotch  form 

of  bracken. 

hreche1^  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  breech. 
breche2t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  breach. 
Brechites  (bre-ki'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Or.  fipixeiv, 


j.  iv.  LAaxj.,  \ VAX. 

SirP.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy.  to  ™et : s?«  rai,‘>  alld  of-  aspergillum.-]  Same 

breathing-pore  (bre'THing-por),  n.  In  hot.,  a breck^brckl”*’  2‘ 
minute  opening  in  the  superficial  tissue  of  - 


n.  [<  ME.  brekke,  var.  of  breke, 
a break,  breach,  etc. : see  breach,  and  ef.  break, 
n.,  brick1,  and  bracks,  all  ult.  < break,  q.  v.]  1>, 

A break;  breach;  fracture.  Tusser. 

Swiche  a fairenesse  of  a nekke 
Had  that  swete  that  bone  nor  brekke 
Nas  ther  noon  seen. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  940. 
2f.  A bruise.  Kersey,  1708. — 3f.  A breach;  a 
gap  in  a hedge. — 4.  [Also  called  break ; prop, 
land  broken  up  and  allowed  to  lie  fallow.]  A 
piece  of  uninclosed  arable  land ; a sheepwalk, 
if  in  grass.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 5.  A 
large  new-made  inclosure.  Grose.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— 6.  A field.  [Suffolk,  Eng.] 

The  bird’s  chosen  breeding-place  was  in  wide  fields  — 
brecks,  as  they  are  locally  called  — of  winter-corn. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  578. 

breckan,  n.  See  brechan. 
breckins  (brek'inz),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of 
bracken. 


plants  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  gases. 

See  stoma  and  lenticel. 

breathing-space  (bre'THing-spas),  n.  Abreath- 
ing-time  ; an  intermission  of  exertion. 

breathing-time  (bre'THing-tim),  n.  Pause; 
relaxation. 

We  may  have  some  breathing-time  between  our  promise 
and  its  accomplishment.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

breathing-tube  (bre'THing-tub),  n.  In  entom., 
the  respiratory  tube  of  certain  aquatic  larvee  and 
dipterous  puparia.  It  is  a slender  integumental  pro- 
longation, hearing  at  the  tip  one  or  both  of  the  aual  stig- 
mata, through  which  the  insect  obtains  air  at  the  surface 
of  the  water  or  semifluid  filth  in  which  itlives.  Thebreath- 
ing-tube  is  also  possessed  by  certain  adult  heteropters. 

breathing-while  (bre'THing-hwil),  n.  An  in- 
termission of  exertion;  a breathing-time.  Shak. 

Except  when  for  a breathing-while  at  eve, 

Some  niggard  fraction  of  an  hour,  he  ran 
Beside  the  river-bank.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field.  , 

breathless  (breth'les),  a.  [<  ME.  brethles;  < (bred)’  I retent  and  Past  participle  of 

breath  + -less.]  1.  Without  breath ; dead. 

Denies  the  rites  of  funeral  fires  to  those 


Whose  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  84. 


breed. 

bred2t, ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  bread 1. 
bredeH,  n.  and  v.  See  bread2. 

, brede2t,  n.  See  bread3,  braid1. 

Outof  breath;  spent  with  labor  or  exertion.  brede3tLf.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < ME.  breden,  < 
Bnwounded  from  the  dreadful  close,  ,AS;  hrfdan,  roast : see  brawn.]  To  roast. 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose.  bredge1,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bridge1. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  16.  bredge2t,  v.  t.  See  bridge 2. 

3.  That  takes  away  the  breath.  bred-soret  (bred'sor),  n.  A whitlow,  or  a sore 

How  I remember  that  breathless  flight  1 coming  without  a wound  or  visible  cause . Also 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  iv.  called  breeder. 

4.  Marked  by  an  apparent  forgetfulness  to  bree1  (bre),  n.  [Sc.,  also  brie,  brue,  broo,  < ME. 

breathe;  absorbed;  eager;  excited.  bre,  full  form  brewe,  < AS.  briw,  also  brig,  a pot- 

The  young  folks  would  crowd  around  the  hearth,  lis-  ^a8e  °i  meal,  pulse,  etc.,  = Pries,  bry  = D.  brij 
tening  with  breathless  attention  to  some  old  crone  of  a = MLG.  bri,  brig  = OHG.  brio,  MHG.  bri,  brie, 
negro,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  family.  n ~ - 


G.  brei,  broth,  etc.  Connection  with  brew1,  v. 
(AS.  breowan,  etc.),  is  doubtful.]  Broth;  soup; 
juice;  sauce:  water;  moisture  of  any  kind. 
[Scotch.] 

n.  A dialectal  variant  of  bray1, 


Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  168. 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a nun 
Breathless  with  adoration. 

Wordsworth,  Misc.  Sonnets,  i.  tiO. 

breathlessness  (breth'les-nes),  n.  The  state  bree2  (bre), 
of  being  breathless  or  out  of  breath  with  exer-  , brae. 
tion ; difficulty  in  breathing.  bree3  (bre),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.]  To  frighten.  Halli- 

breath-sound  (breth'sound),  n.  In  physiol.,  .wed't  [North.  Eng.] 
a sound  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  air  bree1  (bre),  n,  A dialectal  variant  of  brow. 
in  the  lungs  in  respiration.  Also  called  respi-  ireecb  (brech),  n.  [<  ME.  breech,  breche,  brech, 
— "also  unassibilated  broke,  brek,  prop.  pi.  and 


ratory  murmur.- Cogged  breath-sound,  in  pathol.. 
an  interrupted  or  jerky  respiratory  sound,  most  marked 
in  inspiration.  Also  called  cog-wheel  respiration. 

breccia  (brech'ia),  n.  [It.,  formerly  also  brec- 
chia,  gravel,  now  technically  breccia,  = F. 
breche,  connected  with  It.  breccia  = Sp.  Pg.  bre- 
cha,  ( F . breche,  a breach ; all  of  Teut.  origin : 
see  breach,  and  cf.  brash1,  n.]  In  geol.,  a rock 
formed  of  angular  fragments  of  older  rocks, 


Breccia.— Polished  Surface. 

uniform  or  varied  in  character,  and  united  by 
a cement.  Contrasted  with  a conglomerate,  in  which 
the  fragments  are  rounded.  Several  kinds  of  breccia  are 
recognized : volcanic  breccia  (the  cemented  ejecta  of  a 
volcano),  fault-  or  friction-breccia,  talus-breccia,  etc. 

brecciated  (brech 'i-a-ted),  a.  [<  breccia  + 
-ate1  + -ed2.]  Having  the  character  of  a breccia. 

According  to  Professor  Ramsay  the  brecciated,  sub- 
angular  conglomerates  and  boulder  beds  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  . . . are  of  glacial  origin. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Time,  p.  294. 

brecciation  (brech-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  breccia  + 
-ation.]  The  condition  of  being  brecciated. 
See  breccia. 

brecht,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  breech. 

breebam  (hrech'am),  n.  [Se.,  also  brechame; 
prob.  of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  Gael,  braiglideach,  a 
horse’s  collar,  braighdean,  a cow’s  or  calf’s  col- 
lar, = Ir.  braighdean,  a collar,  Gael,  braidean, 
a little  collar,  dim.  of  braid,  a horse-collar,  a 
brecham,  = Ir.  braid,  a collar,  < Gael.  Ir.  bra- 
ghad,  neck,  throat,  windpipe.]  A collar  for  a 
work-horse.  [Scotch.] 


, prop.  x 

meaning  ‘breeches,’  the  covering  of  the  breech 
(whence  the  double  pi.  breeches,  the  now  prev- 
alent form  in^that  sense:  see  breeches ),  < AS. 
bree,  also  brcec  (pi.  of  the  unrecorded  sing. 
*brdc),  breeches  (the  additional  sense  of ‘breech,’ 
given  by  Bosworth,  rests  on  a doubtful  trans- 
lation of  a single  passage),  = OFries.  hr  ok,  pi. 
brek,  = D.  broek  = MLG.  brok,  LG.  brook  = OHG. 
bruoh,  MHG.  bruoch,  G.  bruch  = Icel.  brok,  pi. 
bratkr,  breeches  (Sw.  bracka,  breeches,  brok, 
naut.,  breeching),  = ODan.  brog,  breeches,  hose, 
Dan.  brog,  naut,.,  breeching.  Cf.  L.  braces,  pi., 
breeches  (>  It.  braca  = Sp.  Pg.  braga  = Pr. 
braya  = OF.  braie,  breeches,  F.  braie,  a swad- 
dling-hand, > E.  bray 5 and  brail,  q.  v.),  regard- 
ed as  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  Bret,  bragez;  but  the 
Gael.  Ir.  brigis,  breeches,  is  perhaps  from  E. 
The  relation  of  the  Tent,  forms  to  the  Celtic  is 
uncertain.]  It-  Breeches. 

Thyn  olde  breech.  Chaucer,  Pardoner’s  Tale,  L 486. 
That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petticoat, 

And  ne’er  have  stol’n  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  5. 
2.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  behind. — 3.  The 
hinder  part  of  anything ; specifically,  the  mass 
of  metal  behind  the  bore  of  a cannon,  or  the 
part  of  a small  arm  back  of  the  barrel,  including 
the  rear  of  the  latter  in  breech-loaders. — 4. 
Naut.,  the  angle  of  a knee-timber,  the  inside  of 
which  is  called  the  throat . 
breech  (brech),  v.  [<  breech , w.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  put  into  or  clothe  with  breeches. 

Who  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  blacksmith’s 
youngest  boy  was  breeched.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 

Have  I not  shaved  my  people,  and  breeched  them? 

Landor,  Peter  the  Great 

2.  To  cover  to  the  breech  or  hilt.  [Rare.] 
There,  the  murtherers, 

Steep’d  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 

Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
[Various  other  readings  and  interpretations,  such  as  reech- 
ed  (soiled  with  a dark  yellow),  drenched,  sheathed , etc.,  have 
been  proposed  by  Shaksperian  commentators.] 


breech 

3.  To  whip  on  the  breeeh. 

Had  not  a courteous  serving-man  conveyed  me  away, 
whilst  he  went  to  fetch  whips,  I think,  in  my  conscience, 
he  would  have  breeched  me. 

Robert  Taylor  (1612),  Hog  hath  Lost  his  Pearl,  vi. 

4.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  a breech : as,  to  breech 
a gun. — 5.  To  fasten  by  a breeching. 

II.  intrans.  To  suffer  whipping  on  the  breech. 

I am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  1. 
breech-band  (brech 'band),  n.  Same  as  breech - 
ing,  3. 

breech-barrow  (brech'bar"o),  n.  A large  high 
truck  used  in  moving  bricks  in  a brick-yard, 
breech-block  (brech'blok),  n.  A movable  piece 
at  the  breech  of  a breech-loading  gun,  which 
is  withdrawn  for  the  insertion  of  the  charge 
and  closed  before  firing,  being  moved  either 
by  hand  or  by  gearing.  See  breech-mechanism, 
also  cut  under  breech-loader. 
breech-clout  (brech'klout),  n.  The  cloth  cov- 
ering the  breech,  worn  by  American  Indians 
*and  other  uncivilized  peoples, 
breeches  (brich'ez,  formerly  and  still  occasion- 
ally bre'chez),  n.  pi.  [<  ME.  breche,  breches, 
pi.,  usually  breche,  brech,  also  breke,  brek  (>  Sc. 
breeks,  breik,  etc.) : see  breech,  itself  pi.]  1.  A 
bifurcated  garment  worn  by  men,  covering  the 
body  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  or,  in  some 
cases,  only  to  mid-thigh. — 2.  Less  properly, 

trousers  orpantaloons Breeches  Bible*  s eeBible. 

—To  wear  the  breeches,  to  usurp  the  authority  ot  the 
husband : said  of  a wife. 

Children  rule,  old  men  go  to  school,  women  wear  the 
breeches.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Header. 

= Syn.  See  trousers. 

breeches-buoy  (brich'ez-boi),  n.  In  the  life- 
saving service,  a name  given  to  an  apparatus, 
like  a short  pair  of  breeches,  moving  on  a rope 
stretched  from  a wreck 
to  the  shore,  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  per- 
sons from  the  wreck, 
breeching  (brich'ing), 
n.  [Verbal  n.  of  breech, 
t>.]  1.  A whipping  on 

the  breech. 

I view  the  prince  with  Aris- 
tarchus’ eyes, 

Whose  looks  were  as  a breech - 
ing  to  a boy. 

Marlowe  (and  Shaksperel ), 

[Edw.  III. 

2.  Hard,  clotted  wool 
on  the  buttocks  of  a 
sheep. — 3.  That  part 
of  a horse’s  harness 
which  passes  round  its 
breech,  and  which  ena- 
bles it  to  back  the  vehi- 
cle to  which  it  is  har- 
nessed. The  breeching 
is  connected  by  straps 
to  the  saddle  and  shafts.  Also  called  breech- 
band.  See  cut  under  harness.—  4.  In  naval 
gun.,  a strong  rope  passed  through  a hole  in  the 
caseabel  of  a gun  and  fastened  to  bolts  in  the 
ship’s  side,  to  check  the  recoil  of  the  gun  when 
it  is  fired. — 5.  A bifurcated  smoke-pipe  of  a 
furnace. 

breeching-bolt  (brich'ing-bolt),  n.  A bolt  in  a 
ship’s  side  to  which  the  breeching  is  fastened, 
breeching-hook  (brich'ing-huk),  n.  A curved 
hook  on  the  shafts  of  a carnage  to  which  the 
^breeching  of  the  harness  is  secured, 
breeching-loop  (brich'ing-lop),  n.  Naut.,  a 
loop  of  metal  formerly  east  on  the  breech  of 
guns,  through  which  the  breeching  was  passed, 
breechless  (brech'les),  a.  Without  breeches; 
hence,  naked. 

He  bekez  by  the  bale  fyre,  and  breklesse  hyme  semede. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1048. 

breech-loader  (brech' loader),  n.  A firearm 

loaded  at  the  breech.  The  term  is  generally  confined 
to  small  arms,  whether  used,  in  hunting  or  in  war,  large 
guns  being  usually  referred  to  as  breech-loading  cannon. 
The  earliest  European  firearms  were  made  to  load  at  the 
breech  ; but  as  soon  as  accuracy  of  aim  and  long  range 
were  demanded  this  plan  was  abandoned,  as  the  mechani- 
cal appliances  of  the  day  did  not  allow  of  accurate  fitting 
and  quick  working  of  the  breech-piece.  Since  about  1840, 
however,  breech-loading  firearms  have  been  made  success- 
fully, and  have  gradually  come  into  general  use  for  all  pur- 
poses. Rapidity  of  firing,  ease  of  cleaning,  and  close  adjust- 
ment of  the  missile  to  the  bore,  excluding  windage,  are  the 
advautages  of  this  form  of  arm.  See  cuts  under  rifle. 

breech-loading  (brech'16,/ding),  a.  Receiving 
the  charge  at  the  breech  instead  of  the  muzzle : 
applied  to  firearms:  as,  a breech-loading  rifle, 
breech-mechanism  (brech 'mek//a-nizm),  n. 
The  parts  comprised  in  the  breech  of  a gun ; 
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specifically,  the  mechanical  device  for  opening 
and  closing  the  breech  of  a gnn  in  loading  and 
firing.  See  fermeture. 


The  Dashiell  Breech-Mechanism, 
i.  Breech-block  rotated  and  withdrawn.  2.  Breech  open  and 
empty  cartridge-case  started  out  by  extractor.  A,  Breecn-block ; 
B,  Handle  by  means  of  which  breech-block  is  rotated;  6',  Inter- 
rupted screw ; D,  Cartridge. 

breech-piece  (hrech'pes),  n.  1.  Thewrougbt- 
iron  welded  coil  shrank  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
steel  tubes  of  the  Fraser  system  of  heavy  guns. 
2.  A heavy  mass  of  steel  which  supports  the 
wedge  in  the  Krapp  system  of  guns. 

breech-pin  (brech'pin),  n.  In  gun.,  a mounted 
plug  screwed  into  the  rear  end  of  the  barrel 
of  a firearm,  in 
a breech-loader  the 
plug  forms  the  bot- 
tom of  the  charging- 
chamber  or  well;  in 
a muzzle-loader  it 
forms  the  bottom  of 
the  bore. 

breech-screw 

(brech'skro),  n. 

Same  as  breech- 


Breech-pin. 

a,  plug  ; b,  tenon ; c,  tang ; d,  tang-screw 
hole ; e,  face. 


Breeches-buoy. 


pm. 

breech-sight  (brech' sit),  n.  That  sight  of  a 
gun  which  is  placed  next  the  breech ; the  hind 
sight. 

breech-wrench  (brech'rench),  n.  A wrench 
employed  in  turning  out  the  breech-pin  of  a 
muzzle-loading  firearm. 

breed  (bred),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bred , ppr.  breed - 
ing.  [<  ME.  breden , < AS.  bredan , nourish, 
cherish,  keep  warm  (=  D.  broeden  = MLG.  bro- 
den , LG.  broden  = OHG.  bruoten,  MHG.  brii- 
eten,  G.  briiten,  brood,  hatch),  < brod,  brood : 
see  brood , n.,  and  cf.  brood , v.  Breed  is  relat- 
ed to  brood  as  feed  to  food.']  I.  trans.  1.  To 
procreate;  beget;  engender;  hatch. 

Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike. 

Shak.y  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3. 

2f.  To  produce  within  or  upon  the  body  by 
development  or  organic  process. 

The  worms  . . . that  did  breed  the  silk. 

Shak.y  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Children  would  breed  their  teeth  with  less  danger. 

Lodke. 

3.  To  cause  ; occasion ; produce ; originate. 

What  pains 

I have  bestow’d,  to  breed  this  present  peace. 

Shak.y  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 
I honour  philosophicall  instructions,  and  blesse  the  wits 
which  bred  them.  Sir  P.  Sidney , Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

E’en  when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout, 

They  swear  it,  till  affirmance  breeds  a doubt. 

Cowper,  Conversation. 
Intemperance  and  lust  breed  infirmities.  Tillotson. 

4.  To  produce;  he  the  native  place  of:  as,  a 
pond  breeds  fish;  a northern  country  breeds  a 
race  of  stout  men. 

Hail,  foreign  wonder ! 

Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  266. 
Why  doth  Africa  breed  so  many  venomous  beasts,  Ire- 
land none?  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  293. 

The  barren  soil  does  not  breed  fevers,  crocodiles,  tigers, 
or  scorpions.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

5.  To  bring  up ; nurse  and  foster ; take  care  of 
during  the  period  of  growth : as,  born  and  bred. 

Young  Archas, 

A boy  as  sweet  as  young;  my  brother  breeds  him, 
My  noble  brother  Brisky  breeds  him  nobly. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  7. 
Ah  ! wretched  me  ! by  fates  averse  decreed 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed. 

Dryden. 
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6.  To  form  by  education;  train:  as,  to  breed  a 
son  to  an  occupation ; a man  bred  at  a univer- 
sity: commonly  with  up. 

To  breed  up  the  son  to  common  sense. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires. 
The  trade  he  breeds  them  up  in.  Locke. 

7.  To  procure  by  the  mating  of  parents,  and 
rear  for  use:  as,  to  breed  canaries;  to  breed 
cattle  for  the  market. — Bred  out,  degenerated. 

The  strain  of  man’s  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i 1. 
WeU  bred,  having  good  manners;  well  instructed:  as, 
his  actions  show  him  to  be  well  bred.  See  well-bred. 

A gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 
I have  not  seen  a cobbler  [in  Paris]  who  is  not  better 
bred  than  an  English  gentleman. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith. 
=Syn.  1.  To  generate.— 5.  To  nourish,  nurture. — 6.  To 
educate,  school,  discipline.— 7.  To  raise. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  beget  or  bear  offspring; 
produce  young;  bo  fruitful:  used  figuratively 
of  increase  generally. 

That  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  be 
fruitful.  Gen.  viii.  17. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 
I make  it  [money]  breed  as  fast.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 
The  mother  had  never  bred  before.  Carpenter. 

2.  To  have  birth;  be  produced;  arise;  grow; 
develop : as,  maggots  breed  readily  in  carrion. 

As  fester’d  members  rot  but  by  degree, 

Till  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews  fall  away, 

So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VL,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  procure  the  birth  of  young:  with  from: 
as,  to  breed  from  a mare  of  good  stock. — 4f.  To 
be  pregnant. 

Mercy,  being  a young  and  breeding  woman,  longed  for 
something  that  she  saw  there,  but  was  ashamed  to  ask. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  ii.,  Shepherds. 
To  breed  in  and  in,  to  breed  from  animals  of  the  same 
stock  that  are  closely  related. — To  breed  true,  to  pro- 
duce offspring  exhibiting  the  same  characteristics  of  form, 
color,  and  general  qualities  as  the  parents : said  of  ani- 
mals, poultry,  etc.,  of  pure  breed, 
breed  (bred),  n.  [<  breed,  «.]  1.  A race  or 

progeny  from  the  same  parents  or  stock ; espe- 
cially, a race  of  men  or  other  animals  having 
an  alliance  by  nativity  and  some  distinctive 
qualities  in  common,  which  are  transmitted  by 
heredity;  hence,  family;  extraction:  as,  a breed 
of  men  in  a particular  country;  horses  or  sheep 
of  good  breed. 

I bring  you  witnesses, 

Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England’s  breed. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  A 1. 
The  farmer  race  of  Arabs,  the  most  despised  by  their 
fellow  countrymen,  and  the  most  hard-favored,  morally 
as  well  as  physically,  of.all  the  breed. 

11.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  250- 

Hence — 2.  Sort;  kind:  in  a general  sense. 

This  courtesy  is  not  of  the  right  breed. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
3f.  A number  produced  at  once ; a hatch ; a 
brood:  as,  “above  an  hundred  at  a breed,”  N. 
Grew. — 4f.  Increase  of  any  sort,  especially 
interest  on  money;  usury. 

For  when  did  friendship  take 
A breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend? 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

5f.  Breeding. 

That  countrey  is  a very  greate  soyle  of  cattell,  and 
verye  fltt  for  breede.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

breed-batet  (bred'bat),  n.  [<  breed,  v.,  + obj. 
bate3,  «.]  One  who  breeds  or  incites  to  quar- 
rels: as,  “no  tell-tale  nor  no  breed-bate,”  Shak., 
M.  W.  of  W„  i.  4. 

breeder  (bre'der),  n.  1 . One  who  or  that  which 
breeds,  procreates,  or  produces  young:  used 
especially  of  the  female. 

You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

2.  One  who  educates  or  rears;  figuratively, 
that  which  rears. 

Italy  and  Rome  have  been  the  best  breeders  ...  of  the 
worthiest  men.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  produces,  causes,  or 
brings  about:  as,  he  was  a breeder  of  dissen- 
sions. 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 

4.  One  who  procures  the  birth  of  young ; one 
who  raises  a particular  breed,  as  of  animals; 
technically,  in  herd-  and  stud-books,  the  owner 
of  the  dam  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  ani- 

*mal  recorded. — 5f.  Same  as  bred-sore. 
breeding  (bre'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  breed,  e.] 
1.  The  act  of  generating  or  producing. — 2. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  or  live  stock  of  any  kind, 
particularly  by  mingling  or  crossing  one  strain 
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of  a species  or  variety  with  another,  with  a 
view  to  improve  the  breed.  See  cross-breeding 
and  in-and-in. — 3.  Upbringing;  nurture;  edu- 
cation; instruction. 

She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father’s  charge. 

Shak.j  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 
4.  Deportment  or  behavior  in  social  life ; man- 
ners, especially  good  manners : as,  good  breed- 
ing (politeness) ; a man  of  no  breeding  (that  is, 
a very  ill-bred  man). 

As  men  of  breeding , sometimes  men  of  wit, 

T’  avoid  great  errors,  must  the  less  commit. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  259. 
In  society  his  good  breeding  and  vivacity  made  him  al- 
ways welcome.  Macaulay,  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 

5t.  Descent;  extraction. 

Honest  gentleman,  I know  not  your  breeding. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  3. 
Breeding  in  the  line,  breeding  from  animals  of  the  same 
variety,  but  of  different  parentage.  =Syn.  1.  Generation, 
production. — 2.  Raising. — 3.  Training,  discipline. 

breeding-cage  (bre'ding-kaj),  n.  1.  A contri- 
vance used  by  entomologists  for  rearing  in- 
sects in  captivity,  as  a box  of  wire  netting,  a 
jar  covered  with  cloth,  or  any  similar  arrange- 
ment.— 2.  A large  cage,  with  a box,  pan,  or 
compartment  for  a nest,  in  which  a pair  of 
birds  are  placed  for  breeding  in  captivity, 
breeding-pen  (bre' ding-pen),  n.  1.  A pen  or 
inclosure,  or  a yard  with  the  necessary  house 
for  shelter,  in  which  animals  or  poultry  are 
confined  for  the  purpose  of  producing  pure- 
bred stock. — 2.  At  exhibitions  of  poultry,  a 
certain  number  of  females,  commonly  four,  but 
sometimes  five,  shown,  together  with  a male,  in 
competition  for  a prize. 

breedlingt  (bred'ling),  n.  [<  breed  + -ling1.]  A 
native ; an  inhabitant. 

Over  most  sad  fens,  all  the  way  observing  the  sad  life 
which  the  people  of  the  place  — which,  if  they  he  horn 
there,  they  do  call  the  Breedlings  of  the  place  — do  live. 

Pepyt,  Diary,  Sept.  17,  1663. 

breek1,  n.  Scotch,  northern  English,  and  ob- 
solete form  of  breech. 

breek2t,  «.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  variant  of 
break  or  breach. 

breeks  (breks),  n.pl.  Scotch  and  northern  Eng- 
lish form  of  breeches. 

I have  linen  breeks  on.  B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  v.  4. 

breemeH,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  bream1. 
breeme2t,  a.  See  brim. 

breer1,  brere  (brer),  n.  [=  brier,  q.  v.]  A com- 
mon English  name  for  the  blackberry,  Rubus 
fruticosus,  and  the  dogrose,  Rosa  canina : hence 
Brerecliff,  Brerecroft,  and  other  names  of  places. 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 

And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  viii. 

breer2  (brer),  n.  and  v.  [Sc.]  Same  as  braird. 
breese,  n . See  breeze X. 
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brim 1.  Cf.  Skt.  bhramara,  a large  black  bee, 
perhaps  from  the  same  root.]  A gadfly;  a 
horse-fly;  specifically,  one  of  certain  strong- 
bodied dipterous  insects  of  the  family  Taba- 
nid(E.  There  are  many  species.  The  larvae  live  in  moist 
ground,  and  are  subaquatic.  The  black  breeze,  Tabanus 
atratus  (Fabricius),  is  one  of  the  largest  North  American 
species.  Also  called  breeze-Jly. 

But  he  them  all  from  him  full  lightly  swept, 

As  doth  a Steare,  in  heat  of  sommers  day, 

With  his  long  taile  the  bryzes  brush  away. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  24. 
Runs  like  a heifer  bitten  with  the  brize, 

About  the  court.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  v.  1. 

breeze1!,  «.  *.  [<  breeze i,  n.]  To  buzz. 
breeze2  (brez),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  brize, 
* hr  loss ; — G-.  brise  = Dan.  bris , < F.  brize,  now 
brise,  a breeze,  = Sp.  brisa  = Pg.  briza,  the 
northeast  wind ; cf.  It.  brezza,  a cold  wind;  pos- 
sibly same  as  bise,  q.  v.,  with  intrusive  -r.J  1. 
A moderately  brisk  wind ; a movement  of  air 
not  so  strong  as  a gale : as,  a refreshing  breeze; 
a stiff  breeze  at  sea. 

The  heat  of  Summer  [in  Virginia]  is  in  June,  July  and 
August,  but  commonly  a cool  Briers  asswages  the  vehe- 
mency  of  the  heat. 

S.  Clarke , Plantations  of  the  English  in  America 
[(1670),  p.  6. 

From  land  a gentle  breeze  arose  at  night.  Dryden. 
2.  A noisy  quarrel;  a disturbance;  a row. 
[Colloq.] 

The  marine  went  forward  and  gave  the  order ; and  Jem- 
my, who  expected  a breeze,  told  his  wife  to  behave  quietly. 

Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  I.  xv. 
Land-breeze,  sea-breeze,  breezes  blowing  respectively 
from  the  land  to  or  over  the  sea,  and  from  the  sea  over 
the  land.  The  former  is  apt  to  blow  especially  by  night, 
and  the  latter  by  day ; and  in  some  regions  this  alterna- 
tion occurs  with  great  regularity.  = Syn.  Gust,  etc.  See 
wind,  n. 

breeze2  (brez),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  breezed, 
ppr.  breezing.  [<  breeze 2,  n.]  To  blow  gently. 
[Rare.]  — To  breeze  up  (naut.),  to  blow  with  greater 
strength ; freshen. 

breeze3  (brez),  n.  [=  E.  dial,  briss 2 (q.  v.),  dust, 
rubbish,  < F.  bris,  rubbish,  fragments,  break- 
age, etc.,  < briser,  break:  see  bruise  and  brazil, 
and  cf.  debris.  But  in  sense  2 perhaps  < OF. 
brese,  cinders,  orig.  live  coals,  F.  braise,  live 
coals:  see  braiseK]  Cinders,  especially  fine 
cinders  or  cinder-dust;  the  dust  of  coal  or 
coke  used  by  blacksmiths  and  in  brickmaking. 
[Eng.] 

breeze-fly  (brez'fll),  n.  Same  as  breeze L 
breeze-oven  (brez'uv//n),  n.  1.  An  oven  for 
the  manufacture  of  small  coke. — 2.  A furnace 
designed  to  consume  breeze  or  coal-dust, 
breezy  (bre'zi),  a.  [<  breeze 2 + -r/1.]  1.  Of 

the  nature  of  a breeze ; blowy ; windy. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

2.  Fanned  with  gentle  winds  or  breezes : as, 
the  breezy  shore. — 3.  Figuratively,  brisk ; live- 
ly; sprightly:  as,  a breezy  essay. 

The  chapter  on  “ Value”  isparticularly  fresh  and  breezy. 

The  American,  VIII.  87. 

bregma  (breg'ma),  n. ; pi.  bregmata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ppeypa,  also  ftpexpa,  the  front  part  of 
the  head,  sinciput,  prob.  < {Spexe iv,  wet,  moisten  ; 
perhaps  akin  to  E.  rain,  q.  v.]  In  anat.,  the 
junction  of  the  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures  of 
the  skull ; the  anterior  fontanel.  It  was  so  named 
because  in  infants  it  is  soft,  and  was  thought  to  corre- 
spond with  the  most  humid  part  of  the  brain.  Also  writ- 
ten brechma  and  brechmus.  cee  cut  under  craniometry. 

Bregmaceros  (breg-mas'e-ros),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Ppeypa,  the  front  part  of  the  head,  the  sinciput, 
+ sipar,  horn.]  A genus  of  anacanthine  fishes, 


Black  Breeze  ( Tabanus  atratus). 
a,  larva ; b,  pupa ; c,  imago.  (All  slightly  enlarged.) 

breeze1  (brez),  n.  [Also  written  breese,  early 
mod.  E.  brize,  brizze,  briset  briese,  < ME.  brese, 
< AS.  bredsa,  briosa  (only  m glosses),  a gadfly ; 
not  found  in  other  tongues,  and  supposed  to 
be  an  irreg.  reduction  of  *brimsa  (also  cited 
as  AS.,  hut  not  well  authorized:  see  brimse, 
brimsey)  = MD.  bremse,  D.  brems  = OHG.  bri- 
missa,  MHG.  brimse,  G.  bremse  = ODan.  brimse, 
bremse,  Dan.  bremse  = Sw.  broms,  a horse- 
fly; also  (without  the  formative  -s)  bream  = 
OHG.  bremo,  MHG.  G.  breme,  MD.  bremme  (see 
bream3) ; so  named,  perhaps,  from  its  buzzing: 
cf.  AS.  bremman,  roar,  OHG.  breman,  MHG. 
bremen,  roar,  buzz,  MHG.  G.  brummen,  D.  brdm- 
men,  hum,  buzz,  grumble,  L.  fremere.  roar : see 


containing  a few  small  pelagic  species,  and 
representing  in  some  systems  a family  Breg- 
macerotidce. 

bregmacerotid  (breg^ma-se-rot'id),  n.  A fish 
of  the  family  Bregmacerotklce. 

Bregmacerotid*  (breg/'ma-se-rot'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Bregmaceros  (-rot-)  + -idee.]  A family 
of  gadoid  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Breg- 
maceros.  They  have  a robust  caudal  portion  truncate 
or  convex  behind,  almost  without  procurrent  caudal  rays 
above  or  below,  with  an  antemedian  anus,  moderate  sub- 


brent-goose 

orbitals,  terminal  mouth,  jugular  ventrals  abnormally 
developed,  an  occipital  ray,  a continuous  dorsal  fin  mostly 
confined  to  the  caudal  portion,  and  an  anal  nearly  similar 
to  the  long  dorsal.  The  few  known  species  are  of  small  size, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  high  or  deep  seas ; their  nearest  rel- 
atives are  supposed  to  be  the  codfishes. 

bregmata,  n.  Plural  of  bregma. 
bregmatic  (breg-mat'ik),  a.  [<  bregma(t-)  + 
-ic.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bregma : as,  breg- 
matic tension. 

brehon  (bre'hon),  n.  [<  OIr.  brithem,  a judge, 
Ir.  Gael,  breitheamh , a judge,  < OIr.  breth,  Ir. 
Gael,  breith , f.,  OIr.  Ir.  brdth , m.,  judgment,  de- 
cision.] One  of  the  ancient  hereditary  judges 
of  Ireland,  similar  to  those  of  Scotland  during 
its  Celtic  period. 

In  the  territories  of  each  sept,  judges,  called  Brehons, 
and  taken  out  of  certain  families,  sat  with  primeval  sim- 
plicity on  turfen  benches  in  some  conspicuous  situation, 
to  determine  controversies. 

Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  III.  330. 

Brehon  laws,  the  ancient  system  of  laws  of  Ireland. 
These  laws,  originally  unwritten,  and  developed  by  the 
brehons,  were  largely  embodied  at  an  early  period  in  cer- 
tain ancient  writings  known  now  as  Brehon  Tracts.  Of 
these  two  have  been  translated  : the  Senchus  Mor,  or  Great 
Book  of  the  Law,  compiled,  it  is  said,  by  nine  “pillars  of 
Erin,”  under  the  superintendence  of  St.  Patrick;  and  the 
Book  of  Aicill,  containing  the  wisdom  of  two  of  the  most 
famous  brehons,  the  “Royal  Cormac”  and  the  “Learned 
Cennfaelali.”  This  system  of  law  was  not  entirely  super- 
seded by  English  laws  among  the  native  Irish  until  about 
1650. 

breithauptite  (brit'houp-tlt),  n.  [After  the 
German  mineralogist  J.  A.  F.  Breitliaupt  (1791- 
1873).]  An  antimonide  of  nickel  occurring  in 
hexagonal  crystals  and  also  in  massive  forms. 
It  has  a copper-red  color  and  brilliant  metallic 
luster. 

breitoline  (bri'to-lin),  n.  [Named  for  the  in- 
ventor, L.  Breit .]  A musical  instrument  of  the 
violin  family,  having  five  metal  strings  and 
a compass  somewhat  lower  than  a viola.  It  is 
fastened  upon  a table,  like  a zither,  and  played 
with  a bow. 

breloque  (bre-lok'),  n.  [F. ; origin  uncertain.] 
A seal,  locket,  charm,  or  other  small  trinket  or 
article  of  jewelry  attached  to  a watch-chain, 
bremet,  a.  See  brim*. 
bremelyt,  adv.  See  brimly. 

Bremen  blue,  green,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
bremlyt,  adv.  See  brimly. 
bren1t  (bren),  v.  [<  ME.  brennen,  the  usual  form 
of  burn 1,  q.  v.]  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  va- 
riant of  burn 1, 

Closely  the  wicked  flame  his  bowels  brent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. , III.  vii.  16. 

The  Romanies  this  Night  [Candlemas  Day]  went  about 
the  City  of  Home,  with  Torches  and  Candles  brenning  in 
Worship  of  this  Woman  Februa,  for  hope  to  have  the 
more  Helpe  and  Succoure  of  her  sonne  Mars. 

J.  Brand,  in  Bourne’s  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  224. 

bren2t,  ».  An  obsolete  variant  of  bran 1.  Chau- 
cer. 

brennage  (bren'aj),  n.  [<  OF.  brenage  (ML. 
brenagium),  < bren,  ML.  brennium,  bran : see 
bran1.]  In  old  law,  a tribute  or  composition 
which  tenants  paid  to  their  lord  in  lieu  of  bran 
which  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  for  his 
hounds. 

brenninglyt,  adv.  Burningly;  ardently.  Chau- 
cer. 

brent1  (brent),  a.  [=  brant1,  q.  v.]  1.  Steep; 

upright;  straight;  high. — 2.  Smooth;  unwrin- 
kled : applied  to  the  brow.  [Scotch.] 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent.  Burns,  John  Anderson. 

Her  fair  brent  brow,  smooth  as  th’  unrunkled  deep 
When  a’  the  winds  are  in  their  caves  asleep.  Ramsay. 

brent2  (brent),  n.  Same  as  brent-goose. 
brenta  (bren'ta),  n.  [It.]  An  Italian  liquid 
measure,  generally  equal  to  about  18  or  19  gal- 
lons. But  the  brenta  of  Crema  was  only  10j  United 
.States  gallons,  and  the  brenta  of  Rome  was  37.8.  The 
last  was  quite  exceptional. 

brente  (bren'te),  n.  [Cf.  brenta.]  A Swiss 
liquid  measure,  varying  in  capacity  from  10.31 
to  17.66  gallons. 

brent-fox  (brent'foks),  n.  See  brant-fox. 
brent-goose  (brent'gos),  n.  [Also  brant-goose 
and  brand-goose,  often  shortened  to  brent,  brant, 
G.  brentgans  (>  prob.  It.  branta)-,  all  due  to  Icel. 
brandgas  (=  Sw.  brandg&s  = Dan.  brandgaas), 
< brandr  (=  Sw.  Dan.  brand  = E,  brand : with 
reference  prob.  to  the  color;  cf.  brant-fox)  + 
gas  = Sw.  g&s  = Dan.  gaas  = E.  goose.]  The 
brent  or  brant,  a goose,  Bernicla  brenta,  of  the 
family  Anatidce,  inhabiting  most  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  It  is  smaller  than  most  geese,  and 
has  the  head,  neck,  and  bill  black,  the  neck  with  patches 
of  small  white  stripes,  the  tail-coverts  white,  and  the  body- 
colors  dark.  It  breeds  in  high  latitudes,  migrating  south 


brent-goose 


Brent-goose  ( Bernicla  brent  a). 


in  the  autumn.  There  are  several  varieties.  Also  called 
brant-goose  and  brand-goose. 

brenthian  (bren'tM-an),  n.  and  a.  [<  Brenthus 
+ -ian.]  I.  n.  A beetle  of  the  genus  Brenthus. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Brenthus. 

brenthid  (bren'thid),  n.  A beetle  of  the  fam- 
ily Brenthidce. 

Brenthidae  (bren'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bren- 
thus + -idee.]  A family  of  rhynchophorous  co- 
leopterous insects,  related  to  the  Curculionidce. 
They  are  of  an  elongate  form,  and  have  long  snouts  and 
moniliform  antennae.  The  genera  are  numerous. 

Brenthus  (bren'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /3phdo(, 
an  unknown  water-bird  ; also,  withvar.  ppivBoc, 
applied  to  a singing  bird.]  1 . A genus  of  snout- 
beetles,  remarkable  for  the  excessive  length 
and  narrowness  of  the  body.  The  beak  In  the  fe- 
male  is  long  and  filiform ; in  the  male,  short,  with  the  man- 
dibles at  the  tip  much  more  developed  and  of  exceptional 
form.  The  numerous  species,  mostly  tropical,  constitute 
now  a distinct  family  of  rhynchophorous  beetles,  and 


Northern  Brenthian,  Brenthus  {Eupsalis)  minutus. 
a,  larva ; b,  pupa ; c,  female  beetle ; d,  head  of  male  beetle ; e, 
first  joint  of  male  antenna  ; f,  leg  of  larva ; g,  head  of  larva,  front 
view ; h,  labium  of  larva  ; i,  labrum  of  larva ; j,  mandible  of  larva  ; 
k , maxilla  of  larva  ; l,  head  of  larva,  from  beneath  ; m , end  of  body 
of  pupa,  dorsal  view.  (Vertical  lines  show  natural  sizes.) 

the  genus  Brenthus  has  been  separated  into  numerous 
genera.  Only  one  species,  Brenthus  ( Eupsalis ) minutus 
(Drury),  inhabits  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States. 
The  larva  bores  into  the  hard  wood  of  oak-trees,  usually 
after  these  have  been  felled.  The  males  are  very  pugna- 
cious. Also  Brentus. 

2.  A genus  of  geese,  proposed  by  Sundevall  in 
1873  to  replace  Branta.  [Not  in  use.] 
brent-new  (brent'nu),  a.  A Scotch  form  of 
brand-new. 

Cotillon  brent-new  frae  France.  Burns,  Tamo’  Shanter. 

BrentUS  (bren'tus),  n.  Same  as  Brenthus,  1. 
brequet-chain  (bre-ket'chan),  n.  [Said  to  be 
named  after  a celebrated  French  watchmaker 
named  Briguet,  but  influenced  by  F.  briquet,  a 
little  chain.]  A short  watch-guard  or  chain 
to  which  the  watch-key  is  sometimes  attached ; 
a fob-chain, 
brere,  ».  See  breer1. 

bresillet  (bra-ze-la'),M.  [F.,  brazil:  see  brazil .] 
Same  as  braziletto. 

bressomer,  bressummer  (bres'om-er,  -um-er), 
n.  Corruptions  of  brest-summer". 
brest1  (brest),  n.  If.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
breast. — 2.  In  arch.,  a torus.  [Rare  or  obso- 
lete.] 

brestn  (brest),  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  variant 
of  burst. 

brest-summer,  breast-summer  (brest 'summ- 
er), n.  In  arch.,  a summer  or  beam  placed 
horizontally  to  support  an  upper  wall  or  parti- 
tion, as  the  beam  over  a shop-window ; a lintel. 
Corruptly  written  bressomer,  bressummer. 
bret  (bret),  n.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of  birt,  hurt;  origin 
unknown.  Cf.  brit 2 ] A local  English  name  (in 
Cornwall)  of  the  brill,  and  also  of  the  turbot. 
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bretesse  (bre-tes'),  »■  [OF.  bretesse,  F.  breteche, 
bretesche,  the  battlements  of  a wall,  etc.:  see  bret- 
tice,  brattice,  the  reg.  E.  form  of  the  word.]  In 
medieval  fort. : (a)  A tower  of  timber  of  several 
stories,  crenelated,  loopholed,  and  fitted  with 
other  contemporary  devices  for  offense  and  de- 
fense. It  differed  from  the  belfry  in  that  it  was 
fixed  instead  of  movable,  (b)  A construction  of 
timber,  of  a more  or  less  temporary  character, 
projecting  from  a wall,  eto.,  especially  over  a 
gateway  or  a passage,  which  by  its  aid  could 


Bretesses. 

(From Viollet-le-Duc’s  “Diet,  de  1' Architecture.”) 


be  more  readily  commanded  by  the  garrison 
through  machicolations,  etc.  Such  bretesses  are 
distinguished  from  hoarding  in  that  the  latter  forms  a con- 
tinuous gallery  crowning  a wall  or  a tower,  while  the  for- 
mer are  isolated  on  three  sides. 

bretesse  (bre-te-sa'),  a.  [Pp.  of  OF.  *bretesser, 
bretescher,  provide  with  battlements,  < bretesse, 
bretesche,  etc . : see  bretesse .]  In  her.,  battled  on 
both  sides,  the  projections  coming  opposite  each 
other : said  of  a bend,  a f esse,  or  the  like.  Also 
spelled  brettesse. 

bretessed  (bre-test'),  a.  In  her. , same  as  bre- 
tesse. 

bretexedt,  a.  [ME.,  also  bretaged,  pp.,  equiv. 
to  bretessed .]  Furnished  with  a bretesse. 
bretfult,  a.  [ME.,  also  brerdful,  < brerd  (<  AS. 
brerd,  breord,  top,  brim:  see  braird)  + -ful.] 
Brimful:  as,  “bretful  of  pardouns,”  Chaucer, 
Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  687. 
brethelt,  W.  A variant  of  brothel 1. 
bretherbedet,  n.  An  old  form  of  brotherhood. 
Chaucer. 

brethren  (breTH'ren),n.  Plural  of  brother.  See 
phrases  under  brother. 
bretiset,  n.  Same  as  bretesse. 

Breton  (bret'on),  a.  and  n.  [F.,  a.  and  n. ; ult. 
*same  as  Briton,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Relating  to  Brit- 
tany or  Bretagne,  a former  province  in  north- 
western France,  or  to  the  language  of  its  peo- 
ple. 

Here  on  the  Breton  strand  ! 

Breton , not  Briton.  Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiv. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  of  Brittany. — 2.  The  na- 
tive language  of  Brittany ; Armoric  (which  see), 
brett  (bret),  n.  [From  britzka .]  A four- 

wheeled  carriage  having  a calash  top  over  the 
rear  seat  and  an  adjustable  lid  over  the  front 
seat  which,  when  raised,  forms  a back.  It 
has  seats  for  four  besides  the  driver’s  seat, 
brettice  (bret'is),  n.  Same  as  brattice. 
Bretwalda  (bret'wol-da),  n.  [AS.  Bretwalda, 
otherwise  Bryten-,  Breten-walda,  -wealda,  a title 
of  uncertain  meaning,  occurring  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  (A.  d.  827) ; < Bret,  otherwise 
Bryt,  sing,  of  Brettas,  Bryttas,  Britons,  or  Bry- 
ten, Britain  (but  this  is  disputed),  + -wealda  (in 
comp.),  a ruler,  < wealdan,  rule:  see  wield.]  A 
title  sometimes  applied  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  king 
whose  supremacy  over  some  or  all  of  the  other 
kingdoms  was  acknowledged.  The  nature  of 
this  supremacy  is  unknown. 

It  was  to  these  exploits  that  Ceawlin  owed  that  dignity 
of  Bretwalda,  which  Alio  before  him  had  gained  by  the 
destruction  of  Anderida. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  392. 

breunerite  (broi'ner-it),  n.  [After  Count  Bren- 
ner of  Austria.]  A mineral  consisting  of  the 
carbonates  of  magnesium  and  iron,  whitish, 
and  after  exposure  brownish,  in  color,  it  occurs 
usually  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  and  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  rhombohedral  carbonates  of  magnesium  (mag. 
nesite)  and  iron  (Biderite!. 


breviary 

breve  (brev),  n.  [<  It.  breve  = F.  breve,  f.  (bref, 
m.),  < L.  brevis,  short:  see  brief.]  1.  In  music: 
(a)  The  third  variety  of  note  used  by  medieval 
musicians,  having  one  half  or  one  third  the 
value  or  duration  of  a long  note,  or  long  a:  its 
form  was  |=4  . ( b ) In  modern  notation,  the 

longest  note  used,  having  double  the  duration 
of  a semibreve.  Its  form  is  either  \\=\\  or  f=(  . It 
occurs  rarely,  since  the  semibreve  or  whole  note  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  longest  note  necessary,  and  as  the 
standard  to  which  all  other  notes  are  to  be  referred. 

2f.  In  law,  a writ;  a brief. — 3.  In  writing  and 
printing,  a mark  ('■')  used  to  indicate  that  the 
vowel  over  which  it  is  placed  is  short. — 4j.  In 
pros.,  a short  syllable. 

Corrector  of  breves  and  longes.  Hall,  Rich.  III.,  an.  3. 
5.  [<F.  bref,  fern,  breve,  short;  from  their  short 
tails.]  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  ant- 
thrushes  of  the  family  Pittidce.  Also  called 
brachyure.  See  Brachyurus,  2. 
brevet,  V.  t.  [<  ME.  breven  (=  Ml),  brieven  = 
OHG.  brieven  — Icel.  brefa),  < ML.  breviare, 
write  down,  narrate,  prop,  note  in  brief,  < L. 
brevis,  brief,  whence  breve,  E.  brief,  a writing, 
a brief:  see  breve,  n.,  brief,  n.  and  v.,  and  bre- 
viate.]  1.  To  write  down;  describe. 

As  hit  is  breued  in  the  best  boke  of  romaunce. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight , L 2521. 

2.  To  enter  in  a book ; book ; brief. 

The  clerke  of  the  cochyn  slialle  alle  thyng  breue. 

Boke  of  Curtasye , L 558. 
At  conntyng  stuarde  schalle  ben, 

Tjdle  alle  be  breuet  of  wax  so  grene, 

Wrytten  in-to  bokes,  with-out  let, 

That  be-fore  in  tabuls  hase  ben  sett. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  316. 

3.  To  tell ; say. 

Breue  us  thi  name.  King  Alisaunder,  p.  78. 

brevet  (bre-vet'),  n.  and  a . [<  ME.  brevet , a let- 
ter of  indulgence,  < OF.  brievet,  F.  brevet  (ML. 
brevetum ),  a commission,  license,  etc.,  lit.  a 
short  writing,  dim.  of  OF.  brief  \ F.  bref  a writ- 
ing: s brief.]  I.  n.  If.  A letter  of  authority; 
a commission. 

I wol  go  fecche  my  box  with  my  breuettes 
And  a bulle  with  bisshopes  lettres. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  649. 

2.  In  the  British  and  American  armies,  a com- 
mission to  an  officer  which  promotes  him  to  a 
higher  rank,  without  conferring  a right  to  re- 
ceive corresponding  advance  in  pay.  in  Great 
Britain  it  does  not  descend  lower  than  the  rank  of  captain, 
nor  ascend  higher  than  that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  con- 
fers the  right  to  a corresponding  advance  in  command. 
In  the  United  States  army  it  extends  from  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  to  that  of  lieutenant-general,  but  gives  no 
advanced  command  except  by  special  assignment  of  the 
President.  Brevets  are  conferred  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  “gallant  actions  and  meri- 
torious services." 

They  give  brevets  to  majors  and  captains  to  act  as  colo- 
nels in  the  army.  Swift , Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  61. 

3.  A patent;  a warrant;  a license;  a commis- 
sion; an  official  diploma  in  writing,  conferring 
some  privilege  or  distinction.  [French usages.] 

II.  a.  Assigned  or  conferred  by  brevet;  ap- 
pointed by  brevet. 

What  is  called  brevet  rank  is  given  to  officers  of  all 
branches  of  the  army  as  a reward  for  brilliant  and  length- 
ened service ; and  when  such  nominal  rank  has  been  held  for 
a certain  number  of  years,  it  is  usually  converted  into  sub- 
stantial rank.  A.  Fonblanque,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed. 
Brevet  officer.  See  officer. 

brevet  (bre-vet'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  brevetted} 
ppr.  brevetting.  [<  brevet , n.]  To  confer  brevet 
rank  upon. 

brevetcy  (bre-vet 'si),  n.  [<  brevet  4-  -cy.] 
Brevet  rank.  * [Rare.] 

brevextensor  (brev -eks- ten  'sor),  n.  [NL., 
contr.  of  brevis  extensor , short  extensor.]  A 
short  extensor  muscle.  [Rare.]— Brevextensor 
digitorum,  the  short  extensor  of  the  toes,  a muscle  lying 
upon  the  instep,  usually  called  extensor  brevis  digitorum. 
irCoues. 

breviary  (bre'vi-a-ri  or  brev'i-a-ri),  n. ; pi. 
breviaries  (-riz).  [ME.  breviar;  < L.  breviarium, 
an  abridgment  (ML.  specifically  in  def.  2), 
neut.  of  breviarius , abridged,  < brevis , short: 
see  brief]  If.  An  abridgment:  a compend; 
an  epitome.  Holland. — 2.  In  tne  Bom.  Cath. 
Ch .,  a book  containing  the  daily  offices  which 
all  who  are  in  major  orders  are  bound  to  read. 
It  consists  of  prayers  or  offices  to  be  used  at  the  canonical 
hours,  and  is  an  abridgment  of  the  services  of  the  early 
church,  which  from  their  great  length  were  exhausting. 
It  is  made  up  largely  of  the  Psalms,  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  the  fathers,  hymns,  anthems, 
etc.,  all  in  Latin,  arranged  for  the  various  seasons  and 
festivals  of  the  church.  A similar  book,  known  as  a porti- 
forium  or  portass,  was  in  use  in  England  before  the  Refor- 
mation. The  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  in 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  mainly  a transla- 
tion and  condensation  from  the  breviary  according  to  the 
use  of  Sarum.  Besides  the  Roman  breviary,  which  is  in 
most  common  use,  there  are  also  others  of  various  ar- 
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brevipen  (brev'i-pen),  «,  [<  Nit 

see  Brevipennes .]  A’0ird  having, 
specifically,  one  of  fl-,  -iiori 

- .pennatce  or  Brevi- 


j (brev//i-pe-na'te),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
brevipennatus,  short-winged:  see 


rangement,  either  of  certain  religious  orders  or  local, 
often  of  historical  interest. 

3.  A name  given  to  similar  compilations  used 

in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches Absolu-  vermes 

tions  in  the  breviary.  See  absolution.—  Breviary  of 
Alaric,  a compilation  of  the  written  and  unwritten  laws  .preVipennclTwP 
of  Rome,  made  by  Alaric  II. , king  of  the  Visigoths,  A.  I).  506. 

breviatet,  v.  t.  [<  L.  breviatus,  pp.  of  breviare, 
shorten,  < brevis,  short.  Cf.  abbreviate  and  breve, 
r.]  To  abridge.  Sherwood.  See  abbreviate. 
breviatet,  breviatt,  n.  [<  L.  breviatus,  brevia - 
turn,  neut.,  pp.  of  breviare,  shorten:  see  *’  axiu  greues.  (iNot  i 

verb.]  1.  A short  compend:  a brief  “r6Vipennate  (brev-i-pen'at),  a.  arnln 

ment;  a summary.  e"  brevipennatus,  < L.  brevis,  short,  + 

I will  give  you  a breviat  of  .all  that  Wh  been  3poken 

Middleton family  of  Love,  v.  3. 


briarbot 

Resent,  narticiple : as,  a storm  is  brew- 


fir  evipennis  : in  the  pH 

**  -l  —2 • A, 

" - 

buy  ajj.  one  Wbot, 

There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  toward  my  rest. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  5. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  clouds  a gale  was  evidently 
bremns-  Man-yat. 


fem.  pi. 

brevipev  - - ■---■* — -o  see  --  

shop*  fate.]  A group  of  brachypterous  or  brew1  (bro),  n.  [<brew1,v.']  The  mixture  formed 
r'  web-tooted  birds,  the  Brachypte-  by  brewing;  that  which  is  brewed. 


0 . _ , wuuo)  biiC  UJ/UOICUUL6- 

is  or  Pygopodes,  including  the  penguins,  auks, 
guillemots,  loons,  and  grebes.  [Not  in  use  ] 

[<  NL. 


The  same  little  breviates  ot  infidelity  have  . . . been 
published  and  dispersed  with,  great  activity 

Bp.  Porteovs,  Charge  to  Diocese  of  London. 

2.  A lawyer’s  brief.  S.  Butler , 
breviature  (bre ' v>  -a-tiir),  n.  [<  breviate  + 
-ure.]  An  abbreviation.  Johnson.  [Rare.] 
DreviCaudate  (brev-i-ka'dat),  a.  [<  L.  brevis, 
?uort,  + cauda,  tail.]  Having  a short  tail; 
brachyurous. 

Breviceps  (brev'i-seps),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  brevis, 


winged:  see  pennate .]  I.  a.  Having  short 
wings ; brachypterous ; specifically,  of  or  per- 
tainmg  to  the  Brevipennatce  or  Brevipennes. 

II.  n.  A bird  having  short  wings. 

Brevipennes  (brev-i-pen'ez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  by evipennis,  < L.  brevis,  short,  4- penna,  wing: 
see  pen L]  In  Cuvier’s  classification  of  birds, 
the  first  family  of  Grallce,  comprising  the  os- 
triches and  cassowaries,  emus,  dodos,  and  di- 
dine  birds,  and  the  apteryx : an  artificial  group, 
hut  in  the  main  the  same  as  Struthiones  or  Ba- 
titce. 

brevirostral  (brev-i-ros’tral),  a.  Same  as  bre 
virostrate. 


short,  + caput,  in  comp,  -ceps  (- cipit -),  head.]  rirostrate. 

A genus  of  tailless  amphibians,  typical  of  the  brevirostrate  (brev-i-ros'trat),  a.  [<  L.  brevis, 
; short,  + rostratus,  beaked,  < rostrum,  beak.] 

In  ornith.,  having  a short  bill. 


family  Brevicipitidw. 

brevicipitid  (brev-i-sip'i-tid),  n.  A toad-like 
amphibian  of  the  family  Brevicipitidw. 

Brevicipitidae  (brev,/i-si-pit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Breviceps  {-cipit-)  -I-  -idee.]  A family  of  firmister-  

nial  salient  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus  Cursores. 

Breviceps.  They  have  dilated  sacral  diapophyses,  pre- 


brew2f.  Obsolete  form  of  bree  (which  see), 
brewage  (bro'aj),  n.  [<  brew i + -age.~\  A mixed 
drink;  drink  brewed  or  prepared  in  any  way. 
I’ll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my  brewage. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5. 
Some  well-spiced  brewage.  Milton,  Areopagitica. 

A rich  brewage  made  of  the  best  Spanish  wine. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

brewer  (bro'er),  n.  [<  ME.  brewere  (=  D.  brou- 
wer=  G.  brauer );  < brewl  + -erL]  One  who 
brews;  specifically,  one  whose  occupation  is  the 
“alt  UqUOrs- Brewers'  grains. 

brewery  (bro'er-i),  n. ; pi.  breweries  (-iz).  [= 
D.  brouwerij  = G.  brauerei ; < brew1  + -era.] 
1.  A brew-house ; an  establishment  in  which 
brewing  is  carried  on.— 2f.  Brewers  collec- 
tively; the  beer-trade. 

If  they  should  bring  any  distress  and  trouble  upon  the 
London  brewery,  it  would  occasion  the  making  ill  drink 
and  drive  the  people  to  brew  themselves,  which  would  de- 
stroy the  duty.  C.  Davenant,  Essays  on  Trade,  I.  79. 


._  . 7 & “ j " ‘ Vi  Lsodjs  on  iiaae,  ji. 

Brevirostres  (brev-i-ros'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < brewett,  n.  [<  ME.  brewet,  bruet,  < OF.  brouet 


L.  brevis,  short,  + rostrum,  beak!]"  In  Sunde- 
vall’s  classification  of  birds,  a synonym  of  his 
Cursores. 

„ , ..  n.  [<  L.  brevitas,  < brevis, 

short.]  1.  Shortness;  especially,  surprising  or 
excessive  curtailment  of  the  thing  spoken  of: 
as,  the  brevity  of  human  life.  Specifically — 2. 
Shortness  in  speech  or  writing  ; conciseness ; 
condensation  into  few  words. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

This  argument  is  stated  by  St.  John  with  his  usual  ele- 
gant brevity  and  simplicity. 

Bp.  Porteous,  Eel.  Observance  of  Good  Friday. 
, , : — *•- -- — —n  .-.j , \ y.  m, w»i,  \ a,.  =Syn.  2.  Compression,  terseness,  pithiness,  succinctness, 

brematre,  < L.  breviarium,  a breviary : see  brevi-  ★condensation,  sententiousness,  curtness. 
ary.]  1.  A size  of  printing-type  measuring  112  Brevoortia  (bre-vor'ti-a),  n.  [NL. ; namedafter 

rh  Fha  fnnf  n nvt  lorurm.'  ilioT,  „ i Mr.  ,T.  Gfl.rsftn  Ttrminnrt  nf  XT  XT  ’ "*  ‘ 'T 


Breviceps.  They  have  dilated  sacral  diapophyses,  pre- 
coracoids, the  coracoids  directed  moderately  backward 
and  much  dilated  forward  on  the  epicoracoid  cartilage, 
and  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  species  are  few  and 
are  confined  to  Africa.  Also  written  Brevtcepidce. 

breviductor  (brev-i-duk'tor),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bre- 
vis, short,  + ductor,  leader.]  The  short  ad- 
ductorial  muscle  of  the  thigh;  the  adductor 
brevis.  [Rare.] 

brevier  (bre-ver'),  n.  [So  called  from  being 
used  in  printing  breviaries ; < O.  brevier,  < F. 


lines  to  the  foot,  next  larger  than  minion  and 
smaller  than  bourgeois.  The  larger  type  of 
this  Dictionary,  as  in  the  present  paragraph,  is 
brevier. — 2.  Figuratively,  something  smaller 
than  another  taken  as  a norm.  Coves,  ICev  to 
N.  A.  Birds.  * 

breviflexor  (brev-i-flek'sor),  n.  [NL.,  < L 
brevis,  short,  + NL.  flexor .]  A short  flexor 

muscle.  [Rare.]  See  ./teror.—Breviflexor  digi- 

toruxn,  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes.  Also  called  Jlexor 
brevis  digitorum.- Breviflexor  hallucis,  the  short  flexor 
9}  the  great  toe.  Also  called  Jlexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis. — 
Breviflexor  minimi,  the  short  flexor  of  the  little  finger 
or  the  little  toe.  Also  called  Jlexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
—Breviflexor  pollicis,  the  short  flexor  of  the  thumb. 
Also  called  Jlexor  brevis  pollicis. 

brevifoliate  (brev-i-fo'li-at),  a.  [<  L.  brevis, 
short,  + folium,  leaf:  see  foliate.]  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing short  leaves. 

brevilingual  (brev-i-ling'gwal),  o.  [<  L.  brevis, 
short,  + lingua  = E.  tongue.]  Having  a short 
or  small  tongue ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Brevilingues  or  Brevilinguia. 
Brevilingues  (brev-i-ling'gw4z),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  brevilinguis,  short-tongued,  < L.  brevis, 


W » wwx  vxui  y Wi  V 'VI  VI  IX/  J II'.  (_-M  *s.  , uauicudillci 

Mr.  J.  Carson  Brevonrt,  of  New  York,]  A North 
American  genus  of  herrings,  family  Clupeidre, 


Menhaden,  or  Mossbunker  ( Brevoortia  tyrannus). 


short,  + lingua  = E.  tongue.]  In  Merrem’s,  do^u>  Gr-  PfVT0V  (for  *<j>pmov),  a kind 

classification  (1813),  a group  of  birds  including  the  primitive  meaning  as  indicated 

«■»  1 ■'  ’ • ~ ■ 1 - TJvunidai  oy.tlle  (probable)  derivatives  brotlV  and  breads, 

“'■L  hairier  nroh.  mnro  crpnarnl  ‘nwnnvo  hv  fii-o  ’ 


the  hoopoes  and  kingfishers,  or  the 
and  Alcediniclce  of  modern  authors. 
Brevilinguia  (brev-i-ling'gwi  a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  brevilinguis,  short-tongued:  see 
Brevilingues.]  In  some  systems  of  classification, 
a group  of  Lacertilia,  or  lizards,  comprising 
those  with  an  elongated  and  sometimes  snake- 
like body,  a short  tongue,  and  generally  eye- 
lids: contrasted  with  Mssilinguia,  Crassilinguia, 
Vermilinguia,  etc. 

breviloquenee  (bre-vil'o-kwens),  n.  [<  L.  bre- 
viloquentia , < breviloquen ( t-)s,  short-speaking, 
< brevis,  short,  + loquens,  ppr.  of  loqui,  speak.] 
A brief  or  laconic  mode  of  speaking.  [Rare.] 
brevi  manu  (bre'vi  ma'nu).  [L.,  lit.  with  a 
short  hand:  brevi,  abl.  of  brevis,  short;  manu, 
abl.  of  manus,  hand:  see  brief  and  manual.] 
1.  Offhand:  immediately;  without  delay;  at 
once. — 2.  At  or  by  one’s  own  hand;  without 
the  intervention  of  another;  specifically,  in 
Scots  law,  on  one’s  own  authority,  or  without 
legal  warrant. 

breviped  (brev'i-ped),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  brevis, 
short,  + pes  ( ped -)  = E .foot.]  I.  a.  In  ornith., 
having  short  feet. 

II.  n.  A bird  having  short  feet. 

I.  23 


characterized  by  the  elongated  intestine  and 
carinated  scales.  B.  tyrannus  is  the  well-known  moss- 
bunker  or  menhaden.  See  menhaden. 

brew1  (bro),  v.  [<  ME.  brewen  (pret.  brew,  later 
brewe.de brewed,  pp.  browen,  later  brewed),  < 

AS.  bredwan  (strong  verb ; pret.  *bredw,  pi.  * bru- 
won,  pp.  gebrowen;  found  only  inpp.)  = OFries. 
briuwa  = D.  brouwen  = MLG-.  bruwen,  browen,  ... 

bruen  JQ  brugen,  bruen,  browen = OHG.  briu-  brew-iockt,  n.  A brewing. 

^ bjaUCn  =vICeL  . 1 ne'er  hurt  churnings, 

orugga  — bw.  biygga  — Dan.  brygge,  brew;  Un-ir  brew-lochs,  nor  their  hatches, 

prob.  connected  with  L.  de-frutum,  new  wine  Middleton,  The  Witch,  i.  2. 

boiled  down,  Gr.  jipvrov  (for  *<j>pvrov),  a kind  brewsterM  (bro'ster),  n.  [<  ME.  brewster, 

• ■ * brewestere,  browstere,  a female  brewer,  also  a 


pottage  or  broth,  dim.  of  brou,  broth,  pi.  broues, 
> E.  brewis,  q.  v.]  A kind  of  pottage, 
brew-house  (bro'hous),  n.  [ 1 ME.  brewhous  { — 
OHG.  bruhus,  G.  brauhaus) ; < brewJ  + house.] 
A house  or  establishment  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  brewing  are  carried  on. 
brewing  (bro'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  brew\  i\] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  preparing  liquors  from 
malt  aud  hops;  the  process  of  extracting  a 
saccharine  solution  from  malted  grain  and  con- 
verting that  solution  into  a fermented  alcoholic 
beverage  called  ale  or  beer.  The  process  usually 
followed  by  the  brewer  may  be  divided  into  eight  distinct 
parts,  viz.,  the  grinding  of  the  malt,  mashing,  boiling, 
cooling,  fermenting,  cleansing,  racking  orvatting,  and  flu- 
ing  or  cleaning. 

2.  The  quantity  brewed  at  once. 

A brewing  of  new  beer,  set  by  old  beer,  maketh  it  work 
again.  Bacon,  tsTat.  Hist. 

3.  A mixing  together. 

I am  not  able  to  avouch  anything  for  certainty,  such  a 
brewing  and  sophistication  of  them  they  make. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xiv.  6. 
brewis  (bro'is),  «.  [<  ME.  brewes,  browes, 

brouwys,  etc.,  < OF.  broues,  prop,  pi.,  from  sing. 
*brou,  < ML.  brodum,  gravy,  broth,  < OHG. 
brod  = E.  brothi,  q.  v.  Cf.  brosel.]  If.  Broth ; 
pottage. 

What  an  ocean  of  brewis  I shall  swim  in! 

Fletcher  ( and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  i.  3. 

Thou  for  all 

The  kitchen  brewis  that  was  ever  supt 

Shalt  not  once  dare  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lyuette. 
2.  Bread  soaked  in  broth  or  the  liquor  in  which 
beef  is  being  boiled ; also,  brown  bread  warmed 
in  milk. 


being  prob.  more  general,  ‘prepare  by  fire/ 
hence  ‘boil,  brew,  bake.’  See  also  brewis , 
brose^.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  produce  as  a beverage 
by  fermentation;  prepare  (beer,  ale,  or  other 


(male)  brewer,  < brewen,  brew,  + -ster.\  One 
who  brews;  a brewer;  more  especially,  a wo- 
man who  brews. 

He  [the  chemist]  is  not  a brewster  like  another,  but  a 
man  who  adds  new  utility  and  value  to  every  creature  in 
the  brewery.  Spectator,  No.  3018,  p.  575. 


similar  liquor)  from  malt,  or  from  malt  and  1 ie  brewery  Spectator,  No.  3018,  p.  575. 

hops,  or  from  other  materials,  by  steeping,  boil-  brewster  (bro  ster),  n.  The  sweet-bay,  Magno- 
ing,  and  fermentation. — 2.  To  prepare  by  mix-  Jia  0^lca‘  Jersey.] 

ing,  boiling,  or  the  like;  mingle;  mix;  concoct:  brewstente  (bro  ster-it),  n.  [After  Sir  David 
as,  to  brew  a bowl  of  punch;  “drinks  brewed  781-1868^ ).]^  A white,  yellow,  or 

with  several  herbs,”  Bacon . 


Brew  me  a pottle  of  sack.  Sliak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5. 
A witch  who  brew'd  the  philtre.  Tennyson , Lucretius. 


3.  To  contrive;  plot;  prepare:  as,  to  brew  mis- 
chief.  uieyur, 


\ w / • J vxiiuv,  JVX1VH)  VI 

green  pellucid  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family, 
occurring  in  short  prismatic  crystals;  a hy- 
drous silicate  of  aluminium,  strontium,  and 
barium. 


v.  and  n.  See  braidi.  Chaucer. 


[F.  bresiline.]  Same 


chief 

He  brew  this  cursednesse  and  al  this  synne. 

Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  395. 

I found  it  to  be  the  most  malicious  aud  frantick  surmise, 
and  the  most  contrary  to  his  nature  that,  I think,  had  ever 
been  breiued.  Wotton. 

Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  ii.  85. 

II.  in  trans. 

the  business  

I wash  wring,  hreu,  bake,  sW  Shak.,  M.  W^f  W.,i.  4.  "pa^oVa'  w.  ITbufi.]  A local  Irish  name 
2.  io  be  m a state  of  preparation ; be  mixing,  of  the  fish  called  the  angler.  Several  brier-like 
forming,  or  collecting;  be  impending:  chiefly  protuberances  arm  the  head. 


hreziline  (bre-zil'in),  n. 

as  brazilin. 

brian  (bri'an),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  for 
*brine,  < brine,  orig.  a burning.  Cf.  brim1,  var. 
of  burn1.]  To  keep  fire  at  the  mouth  of  (an 
oven),  either  to  give  light  or  preserve  the  heat. 
[North.  Eng.] 


f' K To  .condtlet  tbe  operations  or  briar,  briary,  etc.  See  brier,  briery,  etc. 

! of  brewing  or  making  beer.  briariiot  (bri'ar-bot),  n.  [<  briar,  brier,  + (ap- 
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Who  saveth  a thefe  whan  the  rope  is  knet, 

With  some  false  tume  the  bribour  will  him  quite. 

Lydgate , Trag.,  1.  152. 

2.  One  who  bribes ; one  who  gives  or  offers  a 
bribe ; one  who  endeavors  to  influence  or  cor- 
rupt another  by  a bribe. 

Nor  can  I ever  believe  that  he  that  is  a briber  shall  be 
a good  justice.  Latimer , 2d  Serai,  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

[<  briber  + -ous.] 


Briarean  (bri-a're-an),  a.  [<  LL.  Briareius, 
pertaining  to  the  giant  Briareus,  < Or.  Bpiapevc, 
older  (Homeric)  form  B ptapeug,  < fipiapds,  strong. ] 

Pertaining  to  or  resembling  Briareus,  a giant 
of  Grecian  mythology  fabled  to  have  a hun- 
dred hands;  hence,  having  or  seeming  to  have 
many  hands;  reaching  or  grasping  in  many 

directions.  , „ ...  * . 

Briareidse  (bri-a-re'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bria-  briberOUSt  (bn'ber-us),  a, 
reum  + -idee.']  A family  of  aleyonarians,  of  the  Pertaining  to  bribery.  . 

order  Gorgoniacece , having  an  internal  skeleton  bribery  (bri'ber-i),  n.  [<  ME.  briberie,  bnbrye, 
of  calcareous  spicules,  but  no  homy  axis.  < OF.  briberie,  theft,  robbery:  see  bribe  and 

Briareum  (brl-a're-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 1.1 ..  Brio-  -ery.]  If.  Theft;  robbery;  extortion;  rapacity. 
reins,  pertaining  to  Briareus:  see  Briarean.'] 

The  typical  genus  of  aleyonarians  of  the  family 
Briareidee. 

Briarid®  (bri-ar'i-de),  n. pi.  Same  as  Briareidee. 
bribable  (bri'ba-bl),  a.  [<  bribe  + -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  bribed ; liable  to  be  bribed:  as, 
a bribable  class  of  electors. 


Wendell  had  designated  him  by  implication  as  a per- 
son  bribed,  or  bribable.  The  Nation,  Jan.  13,  1870. 

bribaget  (bri'baj),  n.  [<  bribe  + -age.]  Bribery, 
bribe  (brib),  n.  ' [<  ME.  bribe,  a gift,  < OF.  bribe, 
a gift,  prop.,  as  in  ML.  briba,  Picard  brife,  a 
piece  of  bread  given  to  a beggar,  = Sp.  briba  — 

It.  birba,  vagrancy;  prob.  orig.  a nursery  term 
for  a piece  of  bread;  cf.  F.  dial,  bibi,  (Swiss)  a 
child’s  toy,  (Berry)  simple,  (Norman)  stupid, 

It.  dial.  (Mantuan)  bibi  (a  child’s  word),  bad, 

E.  bap,  a piece  of  bread,  etc. : see  babe.]  If. 

A gift  begged;  a present. 

For  he  wolde  han  a bribe. 

Chaucer,  Friar’s  Tale,  1. 80. 

2.  A gift  or  gratuity  bestowed  for  the  purpose 

of  influencing  the  action  or  conduct  of  the  bribery-oath  (bri'ber-i-oth),  n.  In  Great  Brit- 
rfip.Mvfir  ? PKr»Ao.mllv_  mnriPiv  nr  a,nv  vfl.mn.nl ft  • J i • i . i • . • j. 3 _ 


Fy  on  thee  fundlyng, 

Thou  lyfes  bot  bi  brybre. 

Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  194. 

Ye  make  clean  the  utter  side  of  the  cup  and  of  the  plat- 
ter ; but  within  they  are  full  of  bribery. 

Geneva  Bible,  Mat.  xxiii.  25. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  giving  or  taking  a 
bribe,  or  of  influencing  or  being  influenced  by 
a bribe  or  bribes ; especially,  the  act  of  paying 
or  receiving,  or  of  agreeing  to  pay  or  receive, 
a reward  other  than  legal  compensation  for  the 
exercise  of  official  or  delegated  power  irrespec- 
tive of  the  dictates  of  duty,  or  for  a false  judg- 
ment or  testimony,  or  for  the  performance  of 
that  which  is  known  to  bo  illegal  or  unjust. 

Bribery  is  a princely  kind  of  thieving. 

Latimer , 3d  Serna,  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

Judicial  bribery,  the  bribing  of  a judge,  magistrate,  or 
any  person  concerned  judicially  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  is  the  receiving  or  offering  of  any  undue  reward 
by  or  to  any  person  whose  ordinary  profession  or  business 
relates  to  the  administration  of  public  justice  in  order 
to  influence  his  behavior  in  office,  and  incline  him  to 
act  contrary  to  the  known  rules  of  honesty  and  integrity. 
Greenleaf. 


receiver;  especially,  money  or  any  valuable 
consideration  given  or  promised  for  the  be- 
trayal of  a trust  or  the  corrupt  performance  of 
an  allotted  duty,  as  to  a fiduciary  agent,  a judge, 
legislator,  or  other  public  officer,  a witness,  a 
voter,  etc. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe, 

To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a wither’d  shrub. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

He  that  took  the  silver  basin  and  ewer  for  a bribe, 
thinketh  that  it  will  never  come  out. 

Latimer,  2d  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

His  horse  was  a bribe,  and  his  boots  a bribe ; and  told 
us  he  was  made  up  of  bribes,  as  an  Oxford  scholar  is  set 
out  with  other  men’s  goods,  when  he  goes  out  of  town, 
and  that  he  makes  every  sort  of  tradesman  to  bribe  him  ; 
and  invited  me  home  to  his  house,  to  taste  of  his  bribe 
wine.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  211. 

3.  Anything  that  seduces : as,  the  bribes  offered 
by  glory  or  power. 

liribe  (brib),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bribed,  ppr.  brib- 
ing. [<  ME.  briben,  only  in  the  sense  of  ‘steal,’ 
< OF.  briber  = Sp.  bribar,  beg,  go  about  beg- 
ging; from  the  noun:  see  bribe,  n.]  I.  trans. 
It.  To  steal. 

For  ther  is  no  thef  without  a louke, 

That  helpeth  him  to  wasten  and  to  souke 
Of  that  he  briben  can  or  borwe  may. 

Chaucer , Cook’s  Tale,  1.  53. 

I bribe,  I pull,  I pylL  Palsgrave. 

Divide  me  like  a brib'd  buck,  each  a haunch. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5 (fol.  1623). 

[Most  modern  editions  read  liere  bribe.’] 

2.  To  give  or  promise  a reward  or  considera- 
tion to  for  acting  contrary  to  desire  or  duty; 
induce  to  a certain  course  of  action  by  the  gift 
or  offer  of  something  of  value ; gain  over  or 
corrupt  by  a bribe. 

How  povv’rful  are  chaste  vows  ! the  wind  and  tide 
You  bribed  to  combat  on  the  English  side.  Dry  den. 


brick 

piece,  fragment,  this  being  referred  to  the  AS. 
brice,  bryce,  a piece,  fragment  (of.  F.  dial. 
brique  du  pain,  equiv.  to  AS.  hldjes  brice,  a 
piece  of  bread) ; hut  neither  of  the  two  Teut. 
forms,  Icel.  brik  (with  long  vowel),  a tablet, 
ete.,  MD.  brijJce  (with  long  vowel),  MD.  MLG. 
bricke  (with  short  vowel),  a brick,  tile,  plate, 
etc.,  agrees  in  sense  or  form  with  the  AS.  brice, 
bryce,  a piece,  fragment,  and  its  cognates,  nor 
can  either  he  brought  into  connection  with  the 
primitive  verb  of  the  latter  (Icel.  breka  = MD. 
MLG.  broken  = AS.  breean,  E.  break),  except 
perhaps  through  the  medium  of  the  OF.  But 
the  sense  of  ‘brick,’  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  AS.,  G.,  and  Scand.  forms,  is  a derived  one ; 
ef.  the  explanatory  synonyms  brickstone,  brick- 
tile.  The  MD.  and  MLG.  cognates  of  the  AS. 
brice,  bryce  (E.  breach,  dial,  brick1,  breck,  q.  v.) 
are  different:  see  breach.  Cf.  MLG.  bricke, 
LG.  prikke  = MD.  prick,  D.  prik  = late  MHG. 
pryecke,  prycke,  G.  bricke,  pricke  = ODan.  bricke, 
a lamprey;  appar.  a different  word.]  I.  n.  1. 
A kind  of  artificial  stone  made  (usually)  of 
moistened  and  finely  kneaded  clay  molded  into 
rectangular  blocks  (the  length  of  which  is  com- 
monly twice  the  breadth),  and  hardened  by  be- 
ing burned  in  a kiln,  or  sometimes,  especially 
in  warm  countries,  by  being  dried  in  the  sun. 
Suh-dried  bricks  are  usually  now,  as  in  remote  antiquity, 
.nixed  with  chopped  straw  to  give  them  greater  tenacity. 
(See  adolje.)  Bricks  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  are 
generally  red  (see  brick-clay),  but  some  clays  produce  yel- 
lowish bricks,  as  for  example  the  Milwaukee  b ick  much 
used  as  an  ornamental  building  material  in  the  United 
States.  The  brickB  made  in  China  and  Japan  are  invaria- 
bly of  a slaty-bine  color.  [Brick  is  used  collectively  for 
brickB  in  the  mass  or  as  a material.]  See  the  supplement. 

Also,  that  no  chymneys  of  Tymber  be  suffred,  ne  tliacch- 
ed  houses  w‘yn  the  Cyte,  but  that  the  owners  do  hem  awey, 
and  make  them  chymneys  of  Stone  or  Bryke  by  mydsoiner 
day  next  commynge,  and  tyle  the  thacched  houses  by  the 
seid  day,  in  peyn  of  lesynge  of  a noble. 

Ordinances  of  Worcester  (1467),  in  Eng.  Gilds,  p.  386. 

2.  A mass  or  object  resembling  a brick : as,  a 
brick  of  tea;  a silver  brick.  Specifically — 3. 
A loaf  of  bread.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 4.  In  her.,  a 
charge  similar  to  a billet,  but  depicted  so  as  to 
show  the  thickness,  that  is,  in  perspective. — 
Bath  brick,  a substance  used  for  polishing  or  cleaning 
metallic  utensils,  consisting  of  the  fine  silicious  sand  de- 
posited in  the  river  Barret,  in  Somersetshire,  England, 
of  which  Bath  is  the  capital.  This  material  is  made  into 
bricks  at  Bridgewater,  and  is  extensively  used  in  both 
England  and  America.— Blue  brick,  brick  with  a blue  sur- 
face obtained  in  burning.  They  contain  iron  and  lime,  are 
exceedingly  hard,  and  highly  esteemed  for  durability.— 
Bristol  brick,  a name  by  which  Bath  brick  is  sometimes 


ain,  an  oath  which  may  be  administered  to  a 
voter  at  a parliamentary  election,  if  the  poll- 
ing sheriff  see  cause,  certifying  that  he  has 
not  received  a bribe  for  his  vote, 
bric-i-brac  (brik'a-brak),  m.  [F.,  of  uncer- 
tain origin ; according  to  Littrl,  based  on  the 
phrase  de  brie  et  de  broc,  by  hook  or  by  crook: 

OF.  de,  from;  brie,  a cage  or  trap  for  birds 
(whence  the  phrase  prendre  aw  brie  (or  brit), 
to  take  at  advantage);  et,  and;  broc,  a jug, 
flagon,  tankard,  pot.  According  to  others, 
a varied  reduplication  of  *brac,  < MD.  braclc- 
goed,  damaged  goods,  waste:  see  braclc^.  For 
the  reduplication,  cf.  tho  equiv.  E.  term  knick- 

knacks.]  Objects  having  a certain  interest  wu>„,„ls  , 

or  value  from  their  rarity,  antiquity,  or  tho  So^ln’the^niteTstates.— Carving-brick.  Same  as 
’ 1 — “■ -1-i-  — A ’ — cutlery-brick. — Concave  brick,  a brick  used  in  making 


like,  as  old  furniture,  plate,  china,  and  curios- 
ities ; articles  of  virtu ; ornaments  which  may 
be  pretty  or  curious,  but  have  no  intrinsic  claim 
to  rank  as  serious  works  of  art.  The  term  is 
often  used  with  a sense  of  depreciation. 

Two  tilings  only  jarred  on  his  eye  in  his  hurried  glance 
round  the  room ; there  was  too  much  bric-a-brac,  and  too 
many  flowers.  II.  Kingsley,  Ravenshoe,  xxxi. 

brichet  (bresh),  n.  [OF.  (ML.  brica ) : see  bri- 
cole.]  Same  as  bricole,  1. 
brichettet  (bri-shet'),  n.  A collective  name 
for  armor  for  the  hips  and  thighs.  BlancliS. 
brick1  (brik),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.,  < ME.  brike, 
bryke,  unassibilated  form  of  *bryche,  bruche,  < 
AS.  brice,  bryce,  a breach,  break,  fracture,  a 
piece,  fragment:  see  brock  and  breach,  of  which 
bricki  is  a dial,  variant:  see  also  brack L Cf. 
brick 2.]  1.  A breach.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] — ’ 

Halliwcll.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 


2.  A rent  or  flaw. 

3.  A portion  of  land  (apparently  the  same  as 
breck,  4).  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 

„ ...  ....  , . , , ...  - brick1  (brik),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of  break:  cf. 

No,  sir,  take  your  pitiful  present,  and  know  that  I am  ,-m  \ -,  '(p  v , y T ii;.„ 

not  to  be  bribed  to  screen  your  villanies  by  influence  and  * . ® ) *!,  10  break  Dy  pulling  oack. 

corruption.  Sheridan , The  Camp,  i.  l.  brick"  (hrik),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 

Bribed  witli  large  promises  the  men  who  served  bricke,  brique  j (.  ME.  bryke,  later  brique , after 

About  my  person.  Tennyson,  Geraint.  OF.  brique,  a brick,  a plate,  leaf  or  wedge  of 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  steal. — 2.  To  practise 
bribery ; give  a bribe  to  a person. 

An  attempt  to  bribe , though  unsuccessful,  has  been 
holden  to  he  criminal,  and  the  defender  may  be  indicted. 

Bouvier. 

bribes  (bri-be'),  n.  [<  bribe  + -ce1.]  One  who 
receives  or  agrees  to  receive  a bribe.  [Rare.] 

bribeless  (brib'les),  a.  [<  bribe  + -tess.]  In- 
capable of  being  bribed;  not  to  be  bribed. 

[Rare.] 

Conscience  is  a most  bribeless  worker,  it  never  knows 
how  to  make  a false  report. 

Bp.  Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  p.  534  (Ord  MS.). 

bribe-pander  (bnb'pan//der),  n.  One  who  pro- 
cures bribes.  Burke. 

briber  (bri'ber),  n.  [In  sense  1,  < ME.  bribour , 

< OF.  bribeur , a thief.  In  sense  2,  directly  < 
bribe,  v .,  + -er1.]  If.  A thief;  a robber. 


arches  or  curves ; a compass-brick. — Dutch  tricks,  bricks 
of  a dirty  brimstone-color,  used  for  paving  yards,  stables, 
etc.— Feather-edged  brick,  a brick  of  a prismatic  form 
used  for  arches,  vaults,  etc.—  Handers  trick,  a soft  brick 
used  for  cleaning  knives,  and  for  similar  purposes.  The 
name  is  little  if  at  all  used  in  the  United  States.— Flemish 
trick,  a species  of  hard  yellow  brick  used  for  paving.— 
Floating  bricks,  bricks  made  of  light  silicious  earth 
called  fossil  meal,  capable  of  floating  on  water,  and  also 
remarkable  for  their  infusibility  and  as  non-conductors  of 
heat.  They  were  made  by  the  ancients,  and  the  process 
was  rediscovered  in  Italy  in  1791.  Powder-magazines 
have  been  experimentally  made  of  them  with  success. — 
Gaged  brick,  a brick  made  in  the  shape  of  a wedge,  to 
conform  to  the  radius  of  the  soffit  of  an  arch.— Green 
brick,  a brick  not  yet  burned;  unfinished  brick.— Hol- 
low brick,  a brick  made  with  perlorations  through  it  for 
heating  or  ventilating  purposes,  or  to  prevent  moisture 
from  penetrating  a wall. — Place-brick,  common  rough 
brick,  for  walks,  cellars,  etc.— Pressed  trick,  brick  which 
has  been  pressed  in  a machine  or  clamp,  and  is  thus  more 
compact  and  smoother  than  ordinary  brick.  It  is  used  for 
fronts  and  theffinest  work.— Salmon  trick,  a licht,  soft 
brick,  of  inferior  quality,  and  of  a light  saffron  color,  due 
to  incomplete  burning.— Stone  trick,  a very  hard  kind  of 
brick  made  at  Neath,  in  Wales,  much  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  furnaces,  from  its  power  of  resisting  heat. — To 
have  a brick  in  one’s  bat,  to  be  intoxicated.  [Colloq.] 
—Washed  brick,  a brick  that  has  been  exposed  to  the 
rain  before  being  burned,  and  hence  of  inferior  grade. 

„ ii.  a.  Made  of  brick ; resembling  brick : as, 
metal,  mod.  F.  brique  "(cf.  mod.  It.  bricco,  Ir. -*-a  ^riefc  wall ; a brick-red  color. 

Gael,  brice,  < E.), _a brick;  appar.  < MD.  (Flem.)  brick2  (bnk),  v.  t.  [<  brick*,  ».]  1.  To  lay  or 


pave  with  bricks,  or  to  surround,  close,  or  wall 
in  with  bricks. 

A narrow  street,  closely  bricked  in  on  all  sides  like  a 
tomb.  Dickens. 

2.  To  build  in  with  bricks;  place  iff  brickwork. 

Brick  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a chimney-piece, 

And  say  I was  one  o’  the  Caisars,  done  by  a seal-cutter. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  give  the  appearance  of  brick  to:  said  of 
a plastered  wall  when  it  is  smeared  with  red 
ocher  and  joints  are  made  in  it  with  an  edge- 
tool,  and  then  filled  with  fine  plaster  to  resem- 
ble brickwork. 


bricke,  brijke,  a tile,  brick,  bricke,  a disk,  plate, 

= MLG.  bricke,  a disk,  plate,  piece  in  checkers, 
chess,  or  backgammon,  name  of  a game  played 
on  ice,  = G.  bricke,  a small  board,  a round  wood- 
en plate,  = Sw.  bricka,  a piece  in  checkers,  etc., 

= ODan.  bricke :,  brikke,  Dan.  brik,  brikke,  a wood- 
en plate,  a blank  (coin),  a piece  in  checkers, 
etc. ; cf.  ODan.  *brik,  partition,  in  comp,  briks- 
dor,  the  door  between  the  choir  and  the  body  of 
a church  ( dor  = E.  door),  = Norw.  brik  (brik),  a 
short  table  or  bench  near  the  door  or  fireplace,  a 
bar,  railing,  low  wall  or  partition  of  boards,  = 

Icel.  brik,  a low  wall  or  partition  of  boards,  a 
square  tablet,  a tablet  or  panel  in  a bedstead,  brick3  (brik),  n.  [The  origin  is  uncertain.  Usu- 
etc.  The  F.  brique,  a brick,  is  usually  explained  ally  referred  to  brick 2,  various  stories  being  in- 
as  a particular  use  of  OF.  and  F.  dial,  brique,  a vented  in  explanation.  According  to  one  ae- 


brick 

count,  the  expression  arose  in  the  English  uni- 
versities as  a humorous  translation  of  Aris- 
totle’s rerpayuvof  avf/p,  a perfect  (lit.  ‘square’ 
or  rectangular)  man:  see  tetragon  and  square .] 
A good  fellow,  in  an  emphatic  sense : a term  of 
admiration  bestowed  on  one  who  on  occasion 
or  habitually  shows  in  a modest  way  great  or 
unexpected  courage,  kindness,  or  thoughtful- 
ness, or  other  admirable  qualities.  [Colloq.] 

“In  brief  I don’t  stick  to  declare  Father  Dick, 

So  they  called  him  for  short,  was  a regular  brick; 

A metaphor  taken,  I have  not  the  page  aright, 

Out  of  an  ethical  work  by  the  Stagyrite.” 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  Brothers  of  Birchington. 
School-fellows  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  like  bricks  of  boys 
supplied  him  with  food  for  six  weeks. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  3S1. 

brick-ax  (brik'aks),  n.  A two-edged  ax  used 
in  shaping  bricks. 

brick-barrow  (brik'bar//6),  n.  In  brickmaking, 
a wheelbarrow  used  for  carrying  bricks,  dif- 
fering from  the  ordinary  form  in  having  the 
wheel  in  the  middle,  the  bricks  being  piled 
★upon  slats  running  lengthwise  at  each  side, 
brickbat  (brik'bat),  n.  A piece  or  fragment  of 
a brick ; especially,  a piece  of  a brick  used  as 
cteir516,  See  t(lt1’  8— Brickbat  cheese.  See 

brickbat  (brik'bat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  brick- 
oatted,  ppr.  brickbatting.  To  assail  with  pieces 
of  brick:  as,  the  mob  brickbatted  the  police, 
brick-built  (brik'bilt),  a.  Built  with  brick : as, 
the  brick-built  town,”  Dryden, 
brick-clamp  (brik'klamp),  n.  A stack  of  bricks 
m order  for  burning.  E.  H.  Knight. 
brick-clay  (brik'kla),  n.  Clay  used  or  suitable 
for  making  bricks  and  tiles ; a tolerably  pure 
silicate  of  alumina,  combined  with  various  pro- 
portions of  sand,  and  with  a moderate  amount 
of  iron,  lime,  and  other  alkaline  earths.  The 
red  color  of  common  bricks  depends  on  the 
★presence  of  a little  iron  peroxid. 
brick-dust  (brik' dust),  n.  Dust  from  disinte- 
grated bricks ; specifically,  the  dust  of  pounded 
Bath  brick  (which  see,  under  brick2,  ».),  or  the 
earth  from  which  Bath  brick  is  made, 
brick-earth  (brik'erth),  n.  Any  kind  of  ma- 
terial which  is  suitable  for  making  bricks,  or 
which,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  other 
materials,  can  be  used  for  that  purpose,  in  and 
near  London  the  alluvial  deposits  resting  upon  the  Lon- 
don  clay  are  known  as  brick-earth,  and  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  a sandy  loam,  passing  by  fine  gradations 
into  clay  or  marl.  Near  London  that  kind  of  earth  which 
without  any  addition  makes  the  best  kind  of  brick  is 
called  by  the  brickmakers  malm  ; it  is  a clayey  material 
containing  a considerable  quantity  of  chalk  in  fine  parti- 
cles.  In  the  United  States  the  material  used  for  making 
bucks  is  almost  always  called  brick-clay,  or  simply  clay. 

The  collection  of  Sir  Antonio  Brady  contains  portions 
of  no  fewer  than  a hundred  elephants,  all  collected  from 
the  bnck-earth  of  Ilford.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  284. 

bricken1  (brik'n),  v.  t.  [Appar.  < brick*  + 
-eni.]  To  hold  (the  head)  up  and  back ; bridle. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

bricken2  (brik'n),  a.  [<  brick2  + -en2.]  Hade 
of  brick.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

brick-field  (brik'feld),  n . A field  or  yard  where 
bricks  are  made. 

brickfielder  (brik  ' fal  • der),  n.  [From  the 
brick-fields  once  south  of  Sydney.]  Originally 
a cold,  dust-laden  south  wind:  now  a very  hot 
dust-laden  north  wind.  [Australian.]  ’ 

bricking  (brik'ing),  n.  [<  brick 2 + -ingl.~]  1. 
Brickwork.  2.  An  imitation  of  brickwork 
made  on  a plastered  surface, 
brick-kiln  (brik'kil),  n.  A kiln  or  furnace  in 
which  bricks  are  baked  or  burned;  also,  a pile 
of  bricks  for  burning,  laid  loose,  with  arches 
underneath  to  receive  the  fuel, 
bricklayer  (brik'la/er),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  build  with  bricks— Bricklayers’  itch 

by8rhrc8on1acfoniX0dUCed  °n  the  hand8  °f  bdcklarers' 

bricklaying  (brik'la/iug),  n.  The  art  of  build- 
ing with  bricks,  or  of  uniting  them  by  cement 
or  mortar  in  various  forms;  the  art  or  occupa- 
tion of  laying  bricks. 

brickie  (brik'l),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  brikle, 
and  dial,  brockle,  bruckle;  < ME.  brekil,  brukel, 
brokel,  also  bruchel,  8c.  brohjll,  brukyl,  etc 
JPPar- < AS.  *brecol,  *brycel  (=  MD.  brokel  = 
MLG.  brokel;  cf.  D.  brokkelig,  G.  brocklig),  with 
suffix  -of,  -el,  forming  adjectives  from  verbs, 

' brecan  (pp.  brocen),  break:  see  break.  Now 
superseded  by  the  equiv.  but  etymologically 
r™.-  1-  v-]  Brittle;  easily  broken. 

(.Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

But  th  Altare,  on  the  which  this  Image  staid 

Was,  O great  pity ! built  of  brickie  clay. 

Spenser,  Ruines  of  Time,  1.  499. 
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The  purest  glasse  is  the  most  brickie,  . . . and  the  quick- 
est wit  the  more  easily  woone  to  folly. 

Greene,  Repentance,  To  the  Reader. 

brickleness  (brik'l-nes),  n.  Brittleness.  [Ob- 
solete or  prov.  Eng.] 

bricklow  (brik' 16),  n.  [Appar.  of  native  ori- 
g1.11-]  A species  of  acacia,  native  in  Australia, 
brick-machine  (brik,ma-shen//),  n.  An  appa- 
ratus for  molding  bricks.  Some  brick-machines 
use  wet  clay  from  a pug-mill,  others  dry  clay.  In  the  for- 
mer the  clay  is  discharged  from  the  pug-mill  in  a solid 
stream,  which  is  cut  by  the  brick-machine  into  brick- 
shaped pieces ; in  the  latter  the  dry  clay  is  delivered  to 
molds  placed  on  a horizontal  revolving  table,  while  pis- 
tons press  the  clay  into  them,  and  then  eject  the  molded 
brick.  Also  called  brick-press. 
brickmaker  (brik'ma/'ker),  n.  One  who  makes 
bricks,  or  whose  occupation  is  to  make  bricks, 
brickmaking  (brik'ma//king),  n.  The  art  of 
making  bricks. 

brick-mason  (brik'ma/sn),  n.  A bricklayer, 
bricknog  (brik'nog),  a.  Composed  of  timber 
framing  filled  in  with  brickwork : as,  a bricknog 
partition. 

bricknogging  (brik'nog-ing),  n.  Brickwork  ear- 
ned up  as  a filling  in  timber  framing, 
brick-press  (brik'pres),  n.  Same  as  brick-ma- 
chine. 

brickstone  (brik'ston),  n.  A brick.  [Prov. 


Enm] 

brick-tea  (brik'te),  n.  A kind  of  tea  formed  by 
softening  the  larger  leaves  and  refuse  twigs  and 
dust  of  the  tea-plant  with  steam  or  boiling 
water  and  molding  them  into  a brick-shaped 
mass.  In  this  form  it  is  extensively  sent  overland  from 
China  to  Bussia.  It  is  consumed  largely  in  Siberia  and 
Mongolia,  where  it  serves  also  as  a medium  of  exchange 
brick-tile  (brik'til),  n.  A brick.  [Prov.  Eng  ] 
brick-trimmer  (brik'trim"er),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
bnck  arch  abutting  against  the  wooden  trimmer 
m front  of  a fireplace,  as  a safeguard  against  fire, 
bnckwallt,  n.  [An  accom.  form  of  bricoil,  bri- 
cole.] Same  as  bricole,  3. 
brickwise  (brik'wis),  a.  and  adv.  Arranged  like 
bricks  in  a wall ; with  the  ends  in  each  row  over 
the  middle  parts  of  the  row  below, 
brickwork  (brik'werk),  n.  Work  done  or  con- 
structed with  bricks ; bricklayers’  work, 
bricky  (brik'i),  a.  [<  brick 2 + -?/i.]  l.  Full  of 
bricks,  or  formed  of  brick.—  2.  Of  the  color  of 
common  brick : as,  a bricky  red. 
brick-yard  (brik'yard),  n.  A place  where 
bricks  are  made, 
bricoilf,  ri.  Same  as  bricole , 3. 
bricole  (bri-kol'),  n.  [In  sense  3,  also  formerly 
*brickol,  bricoil,  and  by  popular  etym.  brickwall; 
< F.  bricole,  also  bricolle,  mod.  F.  bricole,  back- 
stroke,  toils,  breast-band,  strap,  = It.  briccola  = 
Sp.  brigola  (ML.  bricola;  cf.  ML.  brica,  OF. 
briche),  a catapult,  perhaps  < MHG.  brcchel,  a 
breaker,  < brechen  = E.  break.']  If.  A military 
engine  for  throwing  darts  or  quarrels ; a kind 
of  catapult.  Also  briche. — 2.  Harness  worn  by 
men  who  have  loads  to  carry  or  to  drag. — 3f. 
A side-stroke  at  tennis. 
bridH,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bird 1. 
brid2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bride. 
bridal  (bri'dal),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
bridall;  prop.,  as  in  early  mod.  E.,  bridals, 
bride-ale,  < ME.  bridale,  brudale,  < AS.  brydealo 
(also  bryd-calotli,  dat.),  bridal,  lit.  bride-ale, 
i.  e,,  bride-feast,  K bryd , bride,  4-  ealo  (gen. 
and  dat.  ealoth),  ale,  in  comp,  a feast:  see  ale. 
Cf.  church-ale,  clerk-ale,  etc.  In  mod.  use  the 
terminal  element  has  been  assimilated  to  tho 
suffix  -al,  and  the  word  accordingly  used  also 
as  an  adj.,  like  nuptial,  etc.]  I.  n.  If.  A feast 
at  a marriage ; a wedding-feast. 

We  see  no  ensigns  of  a wedding  here  ; no  character  of 
a brxde-ale:  where  be  our  scarves  and  our  gloves? 

0 . B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iii.  2. 

4.  A mamage ; nuptials. 

Did  her  honor  as  the  Prince’s  bride. 

And  clothed  her  for  her  bridals  like  the  sun. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

G.  Herbert,  Virtue. 
II,  a.  Belonging  to  a bride  or  to  a wedding: 
as,  a bridal  wreath. 

Come,  I will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 

bridaltyt  (bri'dal-ti),  n.  [<  bridal  + -ty.]  Cele- 
bration of  a nuptial  feast. 

T , At  Quintain  he. 

In  honour  of  this  bridaltee, 

Hath  challenged  either  wide  countee. 

B.  Jonson,  Love’s  Welcome  at  Welbeck. 

bridal- wreath  (bri'dal-reth),  n.  1.  The  com- 
mon name  of  a cultivated  species  of  Spiraea, 


bridegroom 

S.  hypericifolia,  with  long  recurved  branches 
and  numerous  small  white  double  flowers  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves. — 2.  The  Francoa  ramosa, 
a somewhat  shrubby  saxifragaceous  plant  of 
Chili,  with  long  crowded  racemes  of  white 
flowers.  It  is  cultivated  in  England. 
bride1  (brid),  n.  [<  ME.  bride,  bryde,  brude, 
nom.  prop,  without  the  final  e,  brid,  bryd,  brud, 
often  transposed  bird,  burd,  etc.  (see  bird2)  a 
bride,  a young  lady,  < AS.  bryd,  a bride,  = OS. 
brud  = OFries.  braid  — MD.  brud,  D.  bruid  = 
MLG.  brut,  LG.  brud  = OHG.  MHG.  brut,  G. 
braut,  bride  (i.  e.,  betrothed  woman),  = Icel. 
brudhr  = Sw.  Dan.  brud,  a bride,  = Goth,  bruths, 
daughter-in-law  (>  ult.  F.  bru,  earlier  bruy, 
brut,  ML.  brut,  bruta,  daughter-in-law),  cf. 
comp,  bruth-faths,  bridegroom  (see  bridegroom ) ; 
root  unknown.]  1.  A woman  newly  married, 
or  about  to  be  married. 

He,  only  he,  can  tell,  who,  match'd  like  me,  . . . 

Has  by  his  own  experience  tried, 

How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  An  Irregular  Ode. 
2.  A name  of  the  American  wood  or  summer 
duck,  Aix  sponsa.  Coues. 
bride G (brid),  v.  [<  bride'1,  n.]  I.  trans.  To 

make  a bride  of ; marry.  [Bare.] 

. . . I knew  a man 

Of  eighty  winters,  this  I told  them,  who 
A lass  of  fourteen  brided. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  2. 

II.  intrans.  (with  indefinite  it).  To  act  like 
a bride ; assume  the  air  of  a bride. 

Maidens  commonly  now  a dayes  are  no  sooner  borne 
but  they  beginne  to  bride  it. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  83. 

bride2  (brid),  n.  [<  ME.  bride,  a bridle,  < OF. 
k . bride,  a bridle,  string,  strap,  button-loop, 
etc.,  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  brida,  a bridle:  see  bridle.] 
If.  A bridle. 

Theo  lady  . . . syngeth  of  Dydo  and  Enyas, 

Mow  love  heom  ladde  by  strong  bride. 

King  Alisaunder,  1.  7025. 

2.  In  needlework,  lacemaking,  etc.,  a loop,  link 
or  tie.  ’ 

bride-alet  (brld'al),  n.  An  old  and  etymologi- 
cal form  of  bridal. 

bride-bed  (brid'bed),  n.  [<  ME.  (not  found),  < 
= MLG-  ^rutbedde  = D.  bruidsbed 
— MHGr.  brutbette , G.  brautbett.~\  The  marriage- 
bed.  Shak.  [Rare.] 

bride-bowlt  (brid'bol),  n.  Same  as  bride-cup. 
bride-brancht  (brid'branch),  n.  A sprig  of  rose- 
mary formerly  carried  at  weddings  as  a token 
of  remembrance. 

Td  ride  forty  miles  to  follow  such  a fellow  to  church  ; 
and  would  make  more  of  a sprig  of  rosemary  at  his  burial 
tlian  oi  a gilded  bnde-branch  at  mine  own  wedding. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  i.  1. 
bride-cake  (brid'kak),  n.  Same  as  weddinq - 
cake. 

,,^n  the  Norths  slices  of  the  Bride-cake  are  put  through 
★ xt-  t,ley  are  afterwards  laid  under  Pillows 

at  .Night  to  cause  young  Persons  to  dream  of  their  Lovers. 

J.  Brand,  in  Bourne’s  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  335. 

bride-chamber  (brld'cham^ber),  n.  A nuptial 
apartment. 

Can  the  children  of  the  bridechamber  mourn,  as  long 
as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them?  Mat.  ix.  15; 

bride-cupt  (brid/kup),  n.  A bowl  or  cup  of 
spiced  wine  and  other  ingredients  formerly 
served  with  bride-cake  at  wedding-feasts.  Also 
called  bride-bowl. 

pet  our  bed  ready,  chamberlain  ; 

Host,  a bride-cup  ; you  have  rare  conceits, 

And  good  ingredients.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  v.  I. 

bride-day  (brid'da),  n.  The  marriage-dav. 
Scott.  & J 

bridegroom  (brid'grom),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
bndegrome  (Tyndale,  A.  D.  1525),  with  inserted  r 
as  mthe  simple  groom  (q.  v.) ; < ME.  bridegome, 
bridgume,  bredgome,  brudgume,  < AS.  brydguma, 
also  brydiguma  ( brydi  for  bryde,  gen.  of  bryd)  (= 
OS.  brudigumo  = OFries.  breidgoma  = D.  bruide- 
gom,  bruigom  = MLG.  briidegam,  LG.  brudegam. 
brodegam,  brdgam  = OHG.  brutigomo,  MHG. 
bnutegome,  G.  brdutigam  = Icel.  brudhgumi  = 
Sw.  bruclgum,  -gumme,  = ODan.  brudegomme, 
brudgomme,  Dan.  brudgom),  lit.  bride’s  man,  < 
bryd,  gen.  brydef  etc.,  bride,  + gitma , man:  see 
bndek  and  groom-  Cf.  Goth,  bruthfaths,  bride- 
groom/ bruths,  daughter-in-law  (bride),  + faths 
= Gr.  7Tom<;  — Skt.  pati,  husband,  lord:  see 
despot,  potent,  etc.]  1.  A man  newly  married, 
or  about  to  be  married. 

He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom.  John  iii.  29. 
Those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom’s  ear 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.  Shak. , M.  of  V ’ iiL  2. 


bridegroom 


2.  [Perhaps  in  allusion  to  its  sparkling  appear- 
ance.] A local  name  in  Banffshire,  Scotland, 
of  the  gemmous  dragonet,  Callionymus  lyra. 
bride-houset  (brid'hous),  n.  The  house  or 
hall  in  which  a wedding  is  held. 

A bride-house,  as  when  a hall  or  other  large  place  is  pro- 
vided to  keepe  the  bridall  in.  Nomenclator  (1585). 

bride-knott  (brid'not),  n.  A breast-knot;  a 
knot  of  ribbons  worn  by  a guest  at  a wedding ; 
a wedding-favor. 

bride-lacet  (brid'las),  n.  Fringed  strings  of 
silk,  cotton,  or  worsted,  formerly  given  at  a wed- 
ding to  the  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom  to 
tie  up  the  rosemary-sprigs  they  carried  (see 
bride-branch).  After  the  ceremony  they  were 
twisted  into  the  hats  or  in  the  hair,  and  worn 
as  streamers. 

Nosegays  and  bride  laces  in  their  hats. 

Hey  wood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

bridelyt  (brid'li),  a.  [<  bride 1 + -hj1.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a bride  ; nuptial. 

She,  hating  as  a heinous  crime  the  bond  of  bridely  bed, 
Did  fold  about  her  father’s  neck  with  fawning  arms. 

Golding. 

bridemaid,  ».  See  bridesmaid. 
brideman,  n.  See  bridesman. 
bridescake  (bridz'kak),  n.  Bride-cake.  See 
wedding-cake. 

bride’s-laces  (bridz'la//sez),  n.  The  ribbon- 
grass,  Phalaris  arundinacea. 
bridesmaid,  bridemaid  (bridz'-,  brid'mad),  n. 
A young  girl  or  an  unmarried  woman  who  at- 
tends on  a bride  at  her  marriage  during  the 
ceremony. 

bridesmaiding  (brldz'ma-ding),  n.  The  state 
of  being  a bridesmaid.  [Bare.] 


I’ll  bide  my  time  for  bridesmaiding. 


Trollope. 


Panel-truss  Bridge. 


siveness,  stability 
of  form,  and  resis- 
tance to  the  ele- 
ments ; but  it  is  in- 
ferior to  iron  in 
economy,  facility  of 


Common  T russ  Bridge. 
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arch  known  is  that  built  over  the  Petrusse  valley  in 
Luxemburg  (span  276$  feet) ; the  next  is  that  of 
the  Washington  aqueduct  over  the  Cabin  John  Creek 
(span  220  feet; 
rise  57.25  feet). 

The  first  arched 
bridge  built  of  iron 
was  erected  over 
the  river  Severn,  Fink-truss  Bridge, 

in  England,  and 

consists  of  5 parallel  ribs  of  cast-iron,  with  a span  of  100 
and  a rise  of  40  feet.  The  Southwark  bridge  over  the 
Thames  at  London,  the  central  one  of  the  three  arches  of 
which  has  a span  of  240  with  a rise  of  24  feet,  formerly 
ranked  as  the  largest  iron  arched  bridge ; but  this  span  has 
since  been  more  than  doubled,  as  notably  in  the  bridge  over 

the  Mississippi  at 
St.  Louis,  and  the 
Washington  bridge 
over  the  Harlem 
river  in  New  York 
city.  In  an  arched- 
beam  bridge  arched 
Arched-beam  Bridge.  beams  in  compres- 

sion  constitute  the 

principal  members  and  sustain  the  load.  The  beams  are 
sometimes  built  of  parallel  layers  of  planks,  which  are 
made  to  break  joint.  In  the  more  important  constructions 
the  arches  are  often  compound.  They  have  been  employed 
in  modern  bridges  of  considerable  magnitude.  An  arched- 
trms  bridge  is  a form  in  which  the  compression-member 
is  an  arched  beam, 
as  in  the  McCallum 
truss.  In  a beam- 
trass  bridge  the 
load  is  supported 
by  beam-trusses  or 
openwork  beams.  A 


McCallum  Arched-truss  Bridge. 


■bridesman,  brideman  (bridz'-,  brid'man),  n. ; 
pi.  bridesmen,  bridemen  (-men).  [<  bride’s,  poss. 
of  bride'1-,  or  bride,  + man.  Cf.  MLG.  brutman 
= Icel.  brudhmadhr  = ODan.  brudemand;  cf. 
OF.  brumen,  a fiance.]  A man  who  attends 
upon  a bridegroom  and  bride  at  their  marriage, 
bride’s-staket  (brldz'stak),  n.  [Also  bride- 
stake,  < bride 1 + stake ; with  reference  to  wed- 
ding festivities.]  A stake  or  post  set  in  the 
ground  to  dance  round,  especially  at  a wedding. 
B.  Jonson. 

bridewell  (brid'wel),  n.  [So  called  from  a pal- 
ace built  in  1522  near  St.  Bride’s  or  Bridget’s 
Well,  in  London,  which  in  1553  was  turned 
into  a penal  workhouse,  officially  called  Bride- 
well Hospital.]  A house  of  correction  for  the 
confinement  of  vagrants  and  disorderly  per- 
sons. The  name  is  now  generally  given  to  a prison  in 
connection  with  a police-station,  for  the  temporary  deten- 
tion of  those  who  have  been  arrested  by  the  police, 
bridewort  (brid'wert),  n.  A name  of  the  rosa- 
ceous plants  Filipendula  Vlmaria  and  Spirsea 
salicifolia,  from  the  feathery  appearance  of 
*their  panicles  of  white  flowers. 
bridge1  (brij),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bredge; 
< MB.  brigge,  bregge,  brugge  (unassibilated  brig, 
brugg,  Sc.  brig),  < AS.  brycg,  brieg  = OFries. 
brigge,  bregge  = D.  brug  = MLG.  brugge,  LG. 
brugge  = OHG.  brucca,  MHG.  brucke,  briicke, 
G.  brucke,  a bridge,  = Icel.  bryggja  = Sw. 
brygga  = Dan.  brygge,  a pier,  landing-stage, 
gangway,  rarely  a bridge ; connected  with  Icel. 
bru  = Sw.  bro  = Dan.  bro,  a bridge,  a paved 
way.  Perhaps  akin  to  brow;  cf.  OBulg.  brum, 
a bridge,  also  brow : see  brow.']  1.  Any 
structure  which  spans  a body  of  water,  or  a 
valley,  road,  or  the  like,  and  affords  passage 
or  conveyance.  Bridges  are  made  of  various  mate- 
rials, principally  stone,  iron,  and  wood,  and  in  a great 
variety  of  forms.  In  an  arch-  or  arched  bridge  the  pas- 
sage or  roadway  is  carried  by  an  arch  or  arches,  which  are 

supported  by  abut- 
ments or  by  piers. 
Such  bridges  are 
constructed  of 
brick,  stone,  iron, 
steel,  or  wood. 
Brick  is  seldom 
used  alone,  except 
for  comparatively  small  spans,  and  for  unimportant  work 
when  stone  cannot  readily  be  obtained.  In  more  impor- 
tant works  it  is  often  combined  with  stone,  which  is  intro- 
duced to  bind,  to  distribute  pressure,  to  protect  the  more 
exposed  portions,  and  for  architectural  effect.  Stone, 
wherever  it  can  be  used,  is  the  most  valuable  material,  on 
account  of  its  mas- 


Bottom-road  or  Through  Bridge. 
( See  below. ) 


bridge 

posed  to  deck-bridge  or  top-road  bridge. — Box-girder 
bridge.  More  commonly  called  tubular  bridge  (wlfich 
see).— Cantaliver  bridge,  a bridge  in  which  the  span 
is  formed  by  bracket-shaped  beam-trusses,  extending 
inward  from  their  supports  and  connected  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  span  either  directly  or  by  an  intermediate  truss 
of  ordinary  construction.  When  piers  are  used  to  support 
the  beam-trusses,  they  are  placed  near  the  center  of  each 
truss,  and  not,  as  in  ordinary  truss-bridges,  at  its  ends. 
The  strains  due  to  a load  upon  the  span  are  carried  out- 
ward toward  the  ends  of  the  bridge  and  beyond  the  piers 
by  bracket-arms  similar  to  those  forming  the  central  span, 
the  extremities  of  which  may  be  secured  to  other  piers  to 
serve  the  twofold  pur  pose  of  resisting  by  their  weight  the 


construction,  and  ready  adaptability  to  various  situations. 
Among  the  finest  monuments  of  antiquity  are  ranked  the 
remains  of  Roman  arched  stone  bridges.  The  largest  stone 


compression-chord  and  a tension-chord  are  essential,  and 
the  stresses  are  transferred  from  one  to  the  other  on  their 
way  to  the  points  of  support  by  means  of  struts  and  ten- 
sion-bars, which  together  are  called  web-members.  See 
phrases  below  for  other  forms. 

2.  The  upper  line  or  ridge  of  the  nose,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  nasal  bones. — 3.  In 
engraving , a board  resting  on  end-cleats,  on 
which  the  engraver  rests  his  hand  in  working. 
In  etching  two  bridges  are  used : one  witli  low  feet  or 
cleats,  to  serve  for  work  on  the  unbitten  plate  ; the  other 
with  higher  feet,  to  raise  it  above  the  bordering- wax  after 
it  has  been  applied. 

4.  A wall,  generally  made  of  fire-brick,  which  is 
built  at  both  ends  of  a reverberatory  furnace, 
to  a certain  height,  in  order  to  isolate  the  space 
in  which  the  metallurgical  operation  is  con- 
ducted. The  wall  nearest  the  fireplace  is  called  the  fire- 
bridge; the  other,  at  the  opposite  end,  the  fiue-bridge. 

5.  In  gun.,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which  con- 
nect the  two  transoms  of  a gun-carriage.  [Eng.  ] 
— 6.  In  metal.,  the  platform  or  staging  by 
which  ore,  fuel,  etc.,  are  conveyed  to  the  mouth 
of  a smelting-furnace. — 7.  That  part  of  a 
stringed  musical  instrument  over  which  the 
strings  are  stretched,  and  by  which  they  are 
raised  above  the  sounding-board,  in  bow-instru- 
ments, such  as  the  violin,  the  bridge  is  arched,  in  order 
to  allow  the  bow  to  strike  any  one  string  alone. 

8.  Naut.,  a raised  platform  extending  from 
side  to  side  of  a steamship  above  the  rail,  for- 
ward of  amidships,  for  the  use  and  convenience 
of  the  officer  in  charge.  It  affords  him  an  uninter- 
rupted view,  and  is  furnished  with  means  for  communi- 
cating, by  automatic  signals,  with  the  engine-room  and 
the  wheel-house.  Many  large  vessels  have  two  bridges, 
one  forward  of  and  one  abaft  the  mainmast ; and  it  is 
now  very  common  for  the  bridge  to  be  made  in  two  tiers, 
one  above  the  other,  with  often  an  outlook-station  still 

higher  than  the  up- 
per tier.  In  side- 
wheel  steamers  the 
bridge  connects  the 
paddle-boxes. 

9.  A metal  bar 
supported  at 
one  or  both 
ends  of  a watch- 
plate,  andform- 
ing  a bearing  for  a part  of  the  works. — 10.  The 
balanee-rynd  of  a millstone. — 11.  In  car-build- 
ing, a timber,  bar,  or  beam  which  is  supported  at 
each  end. — 12.  In  euchre,  a position  where  one 
side  has  scored  four  points  and  the  other  only 
one. — 13.  In  elect.,  an  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  resistance  of  a conductor,  the 
arrangement  of  whose  parts  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a bridge.  A 
common  form  is  called  Wheat- 
stone’s bridge,  from  the  inventor. 

See  resistance. — 14.  In  billiards, 
a notched  piece  of  wood,  attached 
to  a long  handle,  used  as  a support 
for  the  cue  when  the  ball  is  in  such 
a position  that  the  hand  cannot 
conveniently  be  used  as  a rest.— 

15.  S eebridge2,  in  supplement. — 

Asses’  bridge.  See  pons  asinorum.— 

Bottom-road  bridge,  a bridge  whose 
roadway  is  supported  upon  the  lower 
chord  in  a truss-bridge,  or  at  the  bottom 
in  a tubular  bridge.  Also  called  through 
bridge.  See  cut  under  definition  8.  Op- 


Cantaliver  Bridge,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

uplift  caused  by  the  load  when  upon  the  central  span  and 
of  themselves  supporting  vertical  pressure ; or  they  may 
form  part  of  other  spans  similar  to  the  central  one.  This 
form  of  bridge  presents  the  great  advantage  of  permitting 
the  construction  of  the  main  span  without  scaffoldings  be- 
neath. A tine  example  is  the  cantaliver  bridge  below  Ni- 
agara Falls,  built  for  the  Michigan  Central  and  Canada 
Southern  railways.— Check-bridge  of  a furnace,  a fire- 
bridge: so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  check  the 
draft.— Counterpoise  bridge,  a bascule-bridge  in  which 
counter- weights  help  to  raise  the  platform. — Electric 
bridge,  a term  applied  to  several  contrivances  for  deter- 
mining the  resistance  of  an  electric  circuit,  all  essentially 
identical  with  Wheatstone’s  bridge  (which  see,  under  re- 
sistance).— F loating  bridge,  (a)  A boat,  raft,  or  pontoon 
bridge.  ( b ) A part  of  a bridge,  supported  by  a caisson  or 
pontoon,  which  can  swing  into  and  away  from  the  line  of 
roadway,  (c)  Milit.,  a kind  of  double  bridge,  of  whith  the 
upper  member  projects  beyond  the  lower,  and  is  capable 
of  being  moved  forward  by  pulleys:  used  for  carrying 
troops  over  narrow  moats  in  attacking  the  outworks  of  a 
fort.— Flying  bridge,  a suspension-bridge,* or  a bridge 
built  for  temporary  use,  as  a pontoon  bridge.— Hanging 
bridge,  a suspension -bridge.  The  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  more  primitive  forms  of  suspension-bridge.— 
Hoist-bridge.  Same  as  lifting  bridge.—  Induction- 
bridge.  See  induction.—  Lattice- bridge,  a bridge  in 
which  the  web  between  the  chords  or  the  main  compres- 


Lattice-bridge  (side  elevation). 

c,  transverse  beams ; t 
i-ribs ; /,  cross-beams. 


a,  roadway ; h , sleepers  ; c,  transverse  beams ; d,  g,  h,  stringers ; 
e,  fattice-ri’  ' 


sion-  and  tension-members  is  formed  by  lattice-work. — 
Leaf-bridge,  a hinged  lifting  bridge.— Lifting  bridge,  a 
drawbridge  the  span  of  which  moves  in  a vertical  plane 
instead  of  horizontally.  Also  called  hoist-bridge.— Vivot- 
bridge,  a swinging  bridge  balanced  upon  a pivot.  It  is 


Pivot-  or  Swing-bridge. 

often  formed  by  two  equal  spans,  covering  a channel  on 
each  side  of  the  pivot-pier. — Pontoon  bridge,  a platform 
or  roadway  supported  upon  pontoons.  Bridges  of  this 
kind  are  largely  used  in  military  operations,  the  pontoons 
being  formed  of  air-tight  bags  or  hollow  metallic  vessels. 
— Rope  bridge,  a hanging  bridge  consisting  of  a platform 
supported  by  ropes,  or  simply  of  a rope  carried  across  the 
stream  or  chasm,  and  supporting  a basket  or  car  which  is 
drawn  backward  and  forward.  Such  bridges  are  used  in 
mountainous  districts,  especially  in  India  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  are  sometimes  made  of  sufficient  strength  to  afford 
passage  to  droves  of  loaded  mules.  The  ropes  are  often 
made  of  plaited  thongs  of  hide,  or  even  of  rushes. — 
Suspension-bridge,  a roadway  suspended  from  ropes, 
chains,  or  wire  cables,  usually  hung  between  massive  tow- 
ers of  masonry,  and  securely  anchored  at  the  extremities. 
The  most  notable  of  suspension-bridges  is  that  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  over  the  East  River.  The  main 
span  is  1,595$  feet  long,  the  altitude  at  the  center  135  feet 
above  mean  high  water,  the  height  of  the  towers  276§ 
feet,  and  the  total  length  5,989  feet.  The  roadway  is  sus- 
pended from  four  cables  of  steel  wire,  each  15f  inches  in 


East  River  Suspension-bridge,  New  York. 


bridge 

diameter.  — Through.  bridge.  Same  as  bottom-road  bridge: 
opposed  to  deck-bridge  or  top-road  bridge. — Top-road 
bridge,  a bridge  in  which  the  roadway  is  upon  or  above 
the  upper  chord  of  the  truss.  Also  called  deck-bridge. — 
Trussed-arch  bridge,  an  arched- beam  bridge  with  which 
a truss  has  been  combined  to  stiffen  or  strengthen  it. — 
Tubular-arch  bridge,  a bridge  in  which  the  primary 
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Tubular-arch  Bridge,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

supporting  members  are  arched  tubes. — Tubular  bridge, 
a bridge  forming,  as  a whole,  agreat  hollow  beam.  It  is  a box- 
beam,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  passago  of  vehicles 
through  it.  The  first  works  of  this  kind  were  the  Conway 
and  Britannia  railway  bridges  in  Wales.  The  latter,  over 
the  Menai  strait,  opened  in  1850,  consists  of  two  indepen- 
dent rectangular  tubular  beams  of  wrought-iron  1,511  feet 
long,  with  a single  span  of  459  feet.  The  Victoria  tubular 
bridge,  about  two  mileslong,  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon- 
treal has  beenreplaced  by  oneof  adifferent  type.  Also  called 
★ box-girder  bridge.  — Wheatstone’s  bridge.  See  resistance. 
bridge1  fbrij),  v.  f. ; pret.  and  pp.  bridged,  ppr. 
bridging.  [<  ME.  *bryggen  (not  found),  < AS. 
brycgian  (also  in  comp,  ofer-brycgian,  bridge 
over)  = MLG.  bruggen  = OHG.  bruccon,  MHG. 
brucken,  brucken,  G.  briiclcen,  bridge;  cf.  Icel. 
brua,  bridge  over;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
build  a bridge  or  bridges  on  or  over ; span  with 
a bridge:  as,  to  bridge  a river. — 2.  To  make  a 
bridge  or  bridges  for. 

Xerxes,  . . . over  Hellespont 
Bridging  liis  way,  Europe  with  Asia  join’d. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  310. 
3.  Figuratively,  to  span  or  get  over ; serve  as 
or  make  a way  of  passing  or  overcoming : as, 
conversation  bridged  the  intervals  of  the  play ; 
to  bridge  over  a difficulty. 

Every  man's  work,  pursued  steadily,  tends  in  this  way 
to  become  an  end  in  itself,  and  so  to  bridge  over  the  love- 
less chasms  of  life.  George  Eliot. 

I cannot  but  think  that  there  is  room  for  all  of  us  to 
work  in  helping  to  bridge  over  the  great  abyss  of  ignorance 
which  lies  at  our  feet.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  71. 

bridged,  v.  t.  [Also  bredge,  < ME.  briggen, 
breggen,  by  apheresis  for  abriggen,  abreggen , 
mod.  E.  abridge,  q.  v.]  To  shorten;  abridge. 
Byreven  man  his  heltlie  and  his  welfare, 

And  his  dayes  briggen  and  schorte  his  lyf. 

. Occleve,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.,  134,  fol.  251.  ( Halliwell .) 


In  a car-coupling,  the 


bridge-bar  (brij'biir), 
bar  carrying  the  load, 
bridge-board  (brij'bord),  n.  One  of  the  notched 
boards  of  a stair  to  which  the  ends  of  wooden 
steps  and  risers  are  fastened.  Also  called 
notch-board. 

bridge-deck  (brij'dek),  n.  Abridge  of  spacious 
dimensions,  forming  a partial  deck,  extending 
from  side  to  side  of  a vessel  amidships, 
bridge-head  (brij'hed),  n.  In  fort.,  a work 
covering  that  end  of  a bridge  which  is  most  ex- 
posed to  an  enemy ; a tete-de-pont. 
bridge-islet  (brij'Flet),  n.  A portion  of  land 
which  becomes  insular  at  high  water,  as  the  isle 
of  Lindisfarne  in  England, 
bridge-pit  (brij'pit),  n.  1. 

That  part  of  the  moat  of  a 
fortified  place  which  is  be- 
neath the  drawbridge  when 
it  is  lowered. — 2.  A pit 
provided  to  receive  the 
counterpoise  of  a bascule- 
bridge. 

bridge-rail  (brij'ral),  n.  A 
railroad-rail  having  an 
arched  tread  and  lateral 
foot-flanges.  E.  II.  Knight. 
bridge-stone  (brij'ston),  n.  A flat  stone  bridg- 
ing over  a gutter  or  narrow  span, 
bridge-tower  (brij'tou'/er),  ».  1.  A tower  for 

the  defense  of  a bridge,  usually  erected  upon 
the  bridge  itself,  the  road  passing  through  arch- 
ways in  its  lower  story,  which  could  be  closed 
by  gates.  Bridges  were  commonly  defended  in  this  way 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  many  such  towers  remain,  as  at 
Cahors  in  France,  and  notably  at  Prague  in  Bohemia. 

2.  Less  properly,  a tower  defending  the  ap- 
proach to  a bridge  in  the  manner  of  a tete-de- 
pont.  A notable  instance  of  such  a tower  is  that  at  Ville- 
neuve,  opposite  Avignon,  on  the  Rhone. 

bridge-train  (brij'tran),  n.  Mint.,  a division 
of  an  army  carrying  the  materials  and  imple- 
ments required  for  the  passage  of  troops  across 
a river;  a pontoon-train, 
bridge-tree  (brij'tre),  n.  A beam  by  which  the 
spindle  of  the  runner  in  a grinding-mill  is  sup- 
ported. It  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  vary  the 
relative  distances  of  the  grinding  surfaces. 


Bridge-rail. 


Bridge-tower. — Moldau  Bridge,  Prague,  Bohemia. 

Bridgettine  (brij'e-tin),  n.  See  Brigittine. 
bridge-ward1  (brij'ward),  n.  [<  ME.  brigge- 
ward,  < AS.  bricgweard,  < bricg,  brycg,  bridge, 
+ weard,  ward,  keeper.]  The  warden  or  keeper 
of  a bridge. 

Those  whose  route  lay  along  the  river  . . . summoned 
the  Bridgeward,  and  demanded  a free  passage. 

Scott,  Abbot,  I.  175. 

bridge-ward3  (brij'w&rd),  n.  [<  bridge  + ward 
(of  a key).]  In  locksmithing,  the  principal 
ward  of  a key,  usually  in  the  plane  of  rotation, 
bridgewater  (brij'wa-ter),  n.  A kind  of  broad- 
cloth manufactured  in  Bridgewater,  England. 
Plancht. 

bridging  (brij'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bridge !,  ».] 
In  arch.,  a piece  of  wood  placed  between  two 
beams  or  other  pieces,  to  prevent  them  from 
approaching  each  other.  Single  bridging  has  one 
pair  of  diagonal  braces  at  the  midlength  of  the  joists.  In 
double  bridging  there  are  two  pairs  of  cross-braces  divid- 
ing the  joists  into  three  lengths.  More  generally  called 
a strutting-  or  straining-piece.  E.  H.  Knight. 
bridging-floor  (brfj'ing-flor),  «.  In  arch.,  a 
floor  in  which  bridging-joists  are  used, 
bridging-joist  (brij'ing-joist),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
joist  which  is  sustained  below  by  transverse 
beams  called  bind- 
ing-joists; also,  a 
joist  which  is  nail- 
ed or  fixed  to  the 
flooring-boards. 

Bridgittine  (brij'- 
i-tin),  n.  See  Bri- 
gittine. 

bridgy  (brij'i),  a. 

[<  bridged  + -y1.] 

Full  of  bridges ; re- 
sembling a bridge. 

★ Sherwood . [Rare.] 
bridle  (bri'dl),  n.  [< 

ME.  bridel,  < AS. 
bridel,  also  bridels  = OFries.  bridel  = MJ).  brey- 
del,  D.  breidel  = MLG.  LG.  breidel  = OHG.  bridel, 
britel,  brittil,  priddil,  prittil,  MHG.  bridel,  britel 
(>OF.  bridel=It.  predella,  a bridle,  also  in  short 
form,  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  brkla  — OF.  and  F.  bride,  a 
bridle,  > E.  bride 2,  q.  v.),  G.  breidel,  also  britel, 
brittel;  root  unknown.]  1.  That  portion  oi 
the  gear  or  harness  of  a horse  (or  other  animal 
similarly  used)  which  is  fitted  to  its  head,  and 
by  which  it  is  governed  and  restrained,  con- 
sisting usually  of  a head-stall,  a bit,  and  reins, 
with  other  appendages,  according  to  its  par- 
ticular form  and  uses.  See  cut  under  harness. 

Mony  of  hem  fote-men  ther  ben, 

That  rennen  by  the  brydels  of  ladys  shene. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  320. 
And  Msenas,  when  with  ivy  bridles  bound, 

She  led  the  spotted  lynx. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius,  Satires,  i.  203. 

2.  An  old  instrument  of  punishment  and  re- 
straint for  scolds:  a simpler  form  of  the 
branks. — 3.  Figuratively,  a restraint;  a curb; 
a check. 

A continual  bridle  on  the  tongue.  Watts. 

This  fort  is  the  bridle  of  the  whole  citty,  and  was  well 
stor'd  and  garrison’d  with  native  Spanyards. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  31,  1645. 

4.  The  piece  in  the  interior  of  a gun-lock  which 
covers  and  holds  in  place  the  tumbler  and  sear, 
being  itself  held  by  the  screws  on  which  they 
turn.  See  cut  under  gun-lock. — 5.  The  piece 


Bridging-joists. 

a,  flooring  ; b,  girder ; c,  c,  bridging- 
joists  ; d,  d,  ceiling-joists ; e,  e,  straps. 


brief 

on  the  end  of  a plow-beam  to  which  the  draft- 
shackle  is  attached;  the  clevis.  Also  called  muz- 
zle or  plow-head. — 6.  In  mach.,  a link,  flange, 
or  other  attachment  for  limiting  the  movement 
of  any  part  of  a machine.- — 7.  Naut.,  a chain  or 
rope  span  both  ends  of  which  are  made  fast, 
the  strain  or  power  being  applied  to  the  bight. 
— 8.  In  pathol.,  a small  band  attaching  two 
parts  to  each  other,  as  two  serous  surfaces  after 
inflammation,  or  the  sides  of  the  urethra  after 
urethritis,  or  stretched  across  a pustule  or 
vesicle,  modifying  its  shape. — 9.  In  anat.,  a 
frenum  (which  see) — Branches  of  a bridle.  See 
branch. — Mooring-bridle  {naut. ),  the  chain  cable  attach- 
ed to  permanent  moorings. — To  bite  on  the  bridle  t,  to 
★ suffer  great  h ardships.  Brewer. 
bridle  (bri'dl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bridled,  ppr. 
bridling.  [<  ME.  bridlen,  bridelen,  < AS.  ge- 
bridlian  (=  MD.  breydelen,  D.  breidelen  = OHG. 
brittilon,  MHG.  briteln,  pritteln,  G.  breidelen, 
briteln,  britteln),  bridle,  restrain,  < bridel,  bri- 
dle.] I.  trans.  1.  To  put  a bridle  on:  as,  to 
bridle  a horse. 

Where  steeds  run  arow, 

I have  seen  from  their  bridled  lips 
Foam  blown  as  the  snow. 

Swinburne,  A Lamentation. 

2.  To  restrain,  guide,  or  govern ; cheek,  curb, 
or  control : as,  to  bridle  the  passions. 

Savoy  and  Nice,  the  keys  of  Italy,  and  the  citadel  in  her 
hands  to  bridle  Switzerland.  Burke. 

Oft  his  smooth  and  bridled  tongue 
Would  give  the  lie  to  his  flushing  cheek. 

Shelley,  Rosalind  and  Helen. 
=£tyn.  2.  To  repress,  master,  subdue. 

II.  intrans.  To  hold  the  head  up,  in  the 
manner  of  a spirited  horse  under  a strong  rein, 
especially  as  an  expression  of  pride,  scorn,  or 
resentment;  assume  a lofty  manner  so  as  to 
assert  one’s  dignity  or  express  indignation; 
toss  the  head ; strut : generally  with  up. 

Gave  a crack  with  her  fan  like  a coach-whip,  and  bridl'd 
out  of  the  room  with  the  air  and  complexion  of  an  incens’d 
Turkey-Cock.  Cibber,  Careless  Husband,  ii.  2. 

Assure  a lady  . . . that  she  looks  killing  to-day,  she  in- 
stantly bHdles  up,  and  feels  the  force  of  the  well-timed 
flattery  the  whole  day  after.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  5. 

How  would  she  have  bridled  had  she  known  that  . . . 
[she]  only  shared  his  meditations  ! 

Barham,  Ingoldshy  Legends,  I.  22. 

If  you  charge  them  with  any  particular  sin,  they  bridle 
up  and  deny  that  sin  fiercely  enough.  Kingsley. 

bridle-chains  (bri'dl-chanz),  n.  pi.  In  mining, 
short  chains  by  which  the  cage  is  attached,  to 
the  hoisting-rope. 

bridle-hand  (bri'dl-hand),  n.  The  hand  which 
holds  the  bridle  in  riding ; the  left  hand.  Scott. 
bridle-path  (bri'dl-path),  n.  A path  which  is 
wide  enough  to  be  traveled  on  horseback,  but 
not  in  a carriage.  Also  bridleway. 
bridle-port  (bri'dl-port),  n.  Naut.,  the  forward 
port  on  the  gun-deck  of  a frigate, 
bridler  (brid'ler),  n.  One  who  bridles;  one 
who  restrains  or  governs. 

The  prelates  boast  themselves  the  only  br  idlers  of  schism. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  7. 

bridle-rein  (bri'dl-ran),  n.  [<  ME.  bridilreyne 
(equiv.  to  AS.  bridel-thwang,  lit.  bridle-thong) ; 

< bridle  + rein.']  A rein  uniting  a bit  with 
some  other  part  of  the  harness,  or  leading  to 
the  hand  of  the  rider  or  driver. 

bridle-road  (bri'dl-rod),  n.  A bridle-path, 
bridle-rod  (bn'di-rod),  n.  One  of  the  elements 
of  a parallel  motion,  as  on  the  steam-engine, 
bridle-stricture  (bri'dl-strik'/tiir),  n.  In  pathol., 
a stricture  formed  by  a band  crossing  the  ure- 
thral passage. 

bridleway  (bri'dl-wa),  n.  A bridle-path, 
bridle-wise  (bri'dl-wiz),  a.  Trained  to  obey 
the  bridle : applied  to  a horse  which  is  guided 
by  pressure  of  the  bridle  against  his  neck  in- 
stead of  by  pulling  on  the  bit. 
bridoon  (bri-don'),  n.  [<  F.  bridon,  < bride,  a 
bridle : see  bridle.]  A light  snaffle  or  bit  of  a 
bridle  used  in  addition  to  the  principal  bit,  and 
★with  a separate  rein.  Also  spelled  bradoon. 
brief  (bref),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  < ME.  breef,  bref, 

< OF.  bref,  brief,  F.  bref—  Pr.  breu  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
breve,  < L.  brevis = Gr.  fpaxve,  short;  ef. abbrevi- 
ate, abridge,  brevity,  brevet,  etc.,  brachygrapliy, 
etc.  II.  n.  < ME.  breef,  brefe,  bref,  a commis- 
sion, writing,  etc.,  < OF.  bref,  brief,  F.  bref  = 
Pr.  breu,  brieu  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  breve  = OS.  bref  = 
D.  brief  = LG.  bref  = OHG.  briaf,  brief,  MHG. 
G.  brief  = Sw.  bref  = Dan.  brev,  a letter,  etc.,  < 
L.  brevis  (sc.  libellus,  a little  writing),  or  neut. 
breve,  a short  writing  (see  also  breve  and  brevet), 

< brevis,  neut.  breve,  short:  see  above.]  I.  a. 
1.  Small  with  respect  to  length ; short. 


brief 
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This  mon  that  Matheu  get 
A peny  that  wes  so  bref. 

Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry  (ed.  Wright),  p.  43. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  notice  this  great  language  suitably 
In  the  brief  space  available. 

R.  N.  Oust,  Mod.  Langs.  E.  Ind.,  p.  45. 

2.  Abbreviated;  cut  or  made  short:  as,  the 
brief  skirts  of  a ballet-dancer.  [Humorous.]  — 

3.  Short  in  duration;  lasting  a short  time. 

How  brief  the  life  of  man.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 
A fainter  bloom,  a more  delicate  and  briefer  beauty. 

Hawthorne , Scarlet  Letter,  ii. 

4.  Short  in  expression ; using  few  words;  con- 
cise; succinct. 

Duch.  I will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 

K.  Rich.  And  brief,  good  mother,  for  I am  in  haste. 

Shale.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 
The  brief  style  is  that  which  expresseth  much  in  little. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

5.  Clever;  good:  as,  a brief  discourse;  “hegae 
us  a very  brief  sermon,”  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
— 6.  Keen.  [Scotch.]  — 7f.  Quick;  ready; 
eager. 

Doe  you  not  perceive  the  noose  you  have  brought  your 
selfe  into  whilst  you  were  so  brief e to  taunt  other  men 
with  weakuesse  ? Milton,  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

8.  [Appar.  a particular  use  of  brief  short  (hence 
quick,  active,  rife?) ; but  some  suppose  a con- 
fusion with  rife.']  Common;  rife;  prevalent: 
as,  I hear  smallpox  is  very  brief  there.  [Prov. 
Eng.  ] — In  brief,  (a)  In  few  words ; briefly. 

Open  the  matter  in  brief.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1. 

(b)  In  short. 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1. 
=Syn.  3.  Short-lived,  ephemeral,  transitory,  fleeting. — 4. 
Compact,  compendious. 

II.  n.  1.  A short  or  concise  writing;  a 
short  statement  or  account ; an  epitome. 

I shall  make  it  plain  as  far  as  a sum  or  brief  can  make 
a cause  plain.  Bacon. 

And  she  told  me, 

In  a sweet  verbal  brief.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  v.  3. 
Out  of  your  gentleness,  please  you  to  consider 
The  brief  of  this  petition,  which  contains 
All  hope  of  my  last  fortunes.  Ford,  Fancies,  ii.  1. 

Specifically — 2.  In  law:  (a)  A formal  memo- 
randum in  systematic  order,  but  concisely  ex- 
pressed, of  the  points  of  law  or  of  fact  to  be 
developed  or  expanded  in  argument,  or  to  be 
pursued  in  the  examination  of  a witness;  in 
English  law,  more  usually  an  abridged  relation 
of  the  facts  of  a litigated  case  drawn  up  by  the 
attorney  for  the  instruction  of  a barrister  in 
conducting  proceedings  in  a court  of  justice. 

The  young  fellow  had  a very  good  air,  and  seemed  to 
hold  his  brief  in  his  hand  rather  to  help  his  action  than 
that  he  wanted  notes  for  his  further  information. 

Steele , Tatler,  No.  186. 
llis  matter  was  so  completely  at  his  command  that  he 
scarcely  looked  at  his  brief.  R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  272. 

(b)  A writ  summoning  one  to  answer  to  any 
action ; or  any  precept  of  the  sovereign  in  writ- 
ing issuing  from  any  court  and  ordering  some- 
thing to  be  done,  (e)  In  Scots  laic,  same  as 
brieve  (which  see),  (d)  In  England,  a letter 
patent  from  proper  authority  authorizing  a 
public  collection  or  charitable  contribution  of 
money  for  any  public  or  private  purpose ; a li- 
cense to  make  collections  for  repairing  churches, 
making  up  for  losses  by  fire,  etc. : sometimes 
called  a church  brief  or  king's  letter. 

This  day  was  read  in  our  church  the  Brief e for  a collec- 
tion for  reliefe  of  y Protestant  French,  so  cruelly,  bar- 
barously, and  inhumanly  oppress’d. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  April  25,  1686. 
3f.  A writing  in  general ; a letter. 

Bear  this  sealed  brief , 

With  winged  haste,  to  the  lord  marshal. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 
4f.  In  music,  same  as  breve,  1. 

Upon  the  word  best  there,  you  see  how  I do  enter  with 
an  odd  milium,  and  drive  it  through  the  brief;  which  no 
intelligent  musician,  I know,  but  will  affirm  to  he  very 
rare.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 

5.  The  name  given  to  certain  official  docu- 
ments emanating  from  the  pope,  having  a less 
solemn  character  than  a bull. 

The  Bull  being  the  highest  Authority  the  Pope  can  give, 
the  Brief  is  of  less.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  86. 

6.  [Also  spelled  breif,  breef,  < OF.  bref,  brief, 
a spell,  talisman,  < ML.  breve,  in  pi.  brevia,  a 
writing  containing  magical  characters  carried 
as  an  amulet  or  talisman : a particular  use  of 
L.  breve,  a writing,  as  above.]  A spell.  Burns. 
[Scotch.]  =Syn.  1.  Abridgment,  Compendium,  Compend, 
etc.  See  abridgment. 

brief  (href),  v.  t.  [<  brief,  n.  In  earlier  form 
breve,  q.  v.]  1.  To  abridge;  shorten;  make 

a brief  of:  as,  to  brief  pleadings. 


Thy  power  is  confined,  thy  time  is  limited ; both  thy 
latitude  and  extension  are  briefed  up. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  135. 

Descriptive  lists  of  15,107  soldiers  briefed  and  filed  away. 

Rep.  of  Sec.  IT.  S.  Treasury,  1886,  p.  596. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a brief ; instruct  by  a brief. 
[Bare.] 

I never  could  look  a counsel  in  the  face  again  if  I’d  neg- 
lected to  brief  him  with  such  facts  as  these.  Trollope. 

brieft  (bref),  adv.  [<  brief,  a.]  1.  Li  brief;  in 

short;  briefly. 

Brief,  I recover’d  him ; bound  up  his  wound. 

Shak.,  As  yon  Like  it,  iv.  3. 

2.  In  or  after  a short  time ; soon;  quickly. 

But  that  a joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me, 

It  were  a grief  so  brief  to  part  with  thee : 

Farewell.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  3. 

briefless  (bref'les),  a.  [<  brief,  ».,  + -/css.] 
Having  no  brief : as,  a briefless  barrister, 
brieflessness  (bref'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  without  a brief  or  a client, 
briefly  (bref  Ti),  adv.  [<  ME.  brefly,  brevely ; < 
brief  + -/y2.]  1.  In  a brief  manner;  concisely; 
in  few  words. — 2.  With  little  length;  shortly: 
as,  in  entom.,  briefly  pilose,  hairy,  or  spinous. 
[Bare.] 

briefman  (bref'man),  n. ; pi.  briefmen  (-men). 
One  who  makes  a brief;  a copier  of  a manu- 
script. Quarterly  Rev. 

briefness  (bref'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  breffnes ; < 
brief  + -«ess.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
brief;  shortness;  brevity;  conciseness  in  dis- 
course or  writing. 

We  passe  over  that,  breffnes  of  tyme  consyderynge. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  79. 

There  is  a briefness  of  the  parts  sometimes  that  makes 
^ the  whole  long.  R.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

brier  (bri'er),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.  breer;  < ME. 
brere,  < AS.  brer,  also  breer,  a brier,  bramble; 
cf.  Icel.  brorr,  a brier  (rare  and  uncertain). 
Cf.  Ir.  Gael,  preas,  a bush,  brier  (Ir.  briar,  a 
brier,  also  a thorn,  pin,  bodkin,  is  prob.  bor- 
rowed from  E.).  The  F.  bruyere,  dial,  briere 
(earlier  bruyere,  briere  = Cat.  bruguera  = It. 
dial,  brughiera  (ML.  bruarium,  bruera),  heath, 
heather,  prob.  < Pr.  bru  = It.  dial,  brug  = Swiss 
bruch,  heath ; of  Celtic  origin : < Bret,  brug, 
heath,  = W.  orwg,  a brake,  growth),  is  not  re- 
lated. The  reg.  mod.  E.  form  would  be  breer, 
which  exists  dialectally ; cf.  friar,  earlier  frier, 
< ME.  frere.)  A prickly  plant  or  shrub  in  gen- 
eral ; specifically,  the  sweetbrier  or  the  green- 
brier  (which  see).  Also  spelled  briar. 

The  gentle  shepheard  satte  beside  a springe, 

All  in  the  shadowe  of  a bushye  brere. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  December. 

I will  tear  your  flesh  with  the  thorns  of  the  wilderness 
and  with  briers.  Judges  viii.  7. 

brier-bird  (bri'6r-berd),  n.  A popular  name 
of  the  American  goldfinch,  Chrysomitris  (or 
Astragalinus)  tristis.  See  cut  under  goldfinch. 
briered  (bri'erd),  a.  [<  brier  + -ed2.]  Set 
with  briers.  Chattcrton. 
brier-root  (bri'er-rot),  n.  [<  brier,  an  adapted 
E.  form  of  P.  bruyere,  dial,  briere,  heath  (see 
brier),  + roe/2.]  The  root  of  the  white  heath, 
Erica  arborea,  a shrub  often  growing  to  a large 
size.  The  roots  are  gathered  extensively  in  the  south 
of  France  and  in  Corsica  for  the  purpose  of  being  made 
into  tobacco-pipes,  commonly  called  brier. wood  pipes.  The 
roots,  having  been  cleared  of  earth,  and  the  decayed  parts 
cut  away,  are  shaped  into  blocks  of  various  dimensions 
with  a circular  saw.  The  blocks  are  then  placed  in  a vat 
and  subjected  to  a gentle  simmering  for  a space  of  twelve 
hours,  during  which  they  acquire  the  rich  yellowish-brown 
hue  for  which  the  best  pipes  are  noted,  and  are  then  in  a 
condition  for  turning. 

brier-WOOd  (bri'er-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  the 
brier-root,  used  for  making  tobacco-pipes. 
briery1  (bri'er-i),  a.  [<  brier  + -y 1 . ] Full  of 
briers;  rough;  thorny.  Also  briary. 

The  thorny  brake  and  briery  wood. 

Fawkes,  Death  of  Adonis. 

A nightingale  sang  in  the  briery  thickets  by  the  brook- 
side.  B.  Taylor , Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  55. 

briery2t  (bri'er-i),  n.  [For  *brierery,  < brier 
+ -ery.  Cf.  fernery,  pinery,  etc.]  A place 
where  briers  grow.  Huloet. 
brieve  (brev),  n.  [A  Sc.  form  of  brief,  n.,  q.  v.] 
In  Scots  law,  a writ  issuing  from  Chancery,  di- 
rected to  any  judge  ordinary,  ordering  trial  to 
be  made  by  a jury  of  certain  points  stated  in 
the  brieve.  Now  used  chiefly  in  the  election  of  tutors 
to  minors,  the  cognoscing  of  lunatics  or  idiots,  and  the 
ascertaining  of  widows’  tierce. 
brig1  (brig),  n.  [=  bridge1,  q.  v.]  1.  Abridge. 
[Scotch.] 

Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 

And  win  the  key-stane  o’  the  brig. 

Burns,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 


2.  A utensil  used  in  breweries  and  in  dairies 
to  set  the  strainer  on.  [North.  Eng.] — 3.  A 
kind  of  iron  set.  over  a fire.  HalliweU.  [North. 
Eng.] — 4.  A ledge  of  rocks  running  out  into 
the  sea.  E.  D. 

brig2  (brig),  n.  [Short  for  brigantine1,  q.  v. 
Hence  D.  brile,  G.  brigg,  Dan.  brig,  Sw.  brigg, 
F.  brick,  At.  brik,  a brig.]  1 . A vessel  with  two 
masts  square-rigged,  nearly  like  a ship’s  main- 
mast and  foremast. — 2.  The  place  on  board 
a man-of-war  where  prisoners  are  confined. — 
Hermaphrodite  brig,  a brig  that  is  sciuare-rigged  for- 
ward and  schooner -rigged  aft.  Also  called  brig-schooner. 

She  passed  out  of  hail,  hut  we  made  her  out  to  he  an  her- 
maphrodite brig,  with  Brazilian  colors  in  her  main  rigging. 

^ R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  18. 

brigade  (bri-gad'),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  bri- 
gade, < E.  brigade,  < It.  brigata  (ML.  brigata, 
brigade),  a troop,  company,  < brigare,  contend: 
see  brigand .]  1.  A party  or  division  of  troops 

or  soldiers,  whether  cavalry  or  infantry,  regu- 
lars or  militia,  consisting  of  several  regiments, 
squadrons,  or  battalions,  under  the  command 
of  a brigadier,  or  brigadier-general.  A brigade 
of  horse  is  a body  of  eight  or  ten  squadrons ; of  infantry, 
four,  five,  or  six  battalions  or  regiments. 

2.  A body  of  individuals  organized,  generally 
wearing  a uniform,  and  acting  under  author- 
ity: as,  afire  brigade—  Household  brigade.  See 
household. 

brigade  (bri-gad'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  brigaded, 
ppr.  brigading.  [<  brigade,  n.)  1.  To  form  in- 
to a brigade  or  into  brigades : as,  regiments  of 
militia  are  brigaded  with  regiments  of  the  line. 

In  the  organization  of  the  army  my  regiment  was  bri- 
gaded with  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Regiments  of 
Louisiana  Infantry. 

Gen.  Rich.  Taylor , N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  85. 
Hence — 2.  To  arrange  or  embody  in  a single 
collection  or  group ; group  together,  as  in  zool- 
ogy, under  a single  name.  [Bare.] 

The  two  Classes  [Birds  and  Reptiles]  which  he  THuxley] 
had  previously  brigaded  under  the  name  of  Sauropsida. 

A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  34. 

brigade-major  (bri-gad'ma/'jor),  n.  An  officer 
appointed  by  a brigadier  to  assist  him  in  the 
management  and  ordering  of  his  brigade. 

brigadier  (brig-a-der'),  n.  [=  It.  brigadiere,  < 
F.  brigadier,  < brigade,  brigade.]  A general  offi- 
cer who  commands  a brigade,  whether  of  horse 
or  foot,  and  ranks  next  below  a major-general. 

brigadier-general  (brig-a-der'gen'e-ral),  n. 
Same  as  brigadier. 

brigand  (brig'and),  n.  [Formerly  also  brigant 
(after  It.) ; < F.  brigand,  a brigand,  OF.  brigand., 
brigant,  an  armed  foot-soldier  (ML.  brigantes, 
brigandi,  pi.,  foot-soldiers),  < It.  brigante,  a 
brigand,  pirate,  also  an  intriguer,  < brigante, 
ppr.  of  brigare,  strive  after,  contend  for,  solicit, 
< briga,  strife,  quarrel,  trouble : see  brigue .]  If. 
A sort  of  irregular  foot-soldier. — 2.  A robber; 
a froebooter;  a highwayman;  especially,  one 
of  a gang  of  robbers  living  in  secret  retreats  in 
mountains  or  forests. 


These  solitudes  gave  refuge  to  smugglers  and  brigands. 

Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  65. 

Francois,  with  his  belt,  sabre,  and  pistols,  had  much  the 
aspect  of  a Greek  brigand. 

B.  Taylor , Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  33. 
=Syn.  2.  Bandit,  etc.  See  robber. 
brigandage  (brig'an-daj),  n.  [<  F.  brigandage, 
< brigand  + -age.  \ The  life  and  practices  of 
a brigand;  highway  robbery  by  organized 
gangs  ; figuratively,  organized  spoliation  : as, 
brigandage  in  the  legislature  or  on  the  bench. 

The  rule  of  the  Turk  has  never  become  a government; 
it  has  never  discharged  the  duties  of  government ; it  was 
foreign  brigandage  five  hundred  years  back,  and  it  re- 
mains foreign  bngandage  still. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  419. 


Many  of  the  peasants  in 
their  distress  had  taken 
to  poaching  or  brigandage 
in  the  forests. 

C.  II.  Pearson,  Early  and 
[Mid.  Ages  of  Eng., 
[xxvi. 

brigander,  n.  Same 

as  brigandine1. 
brigandine1  (brig'- 
an-din),  n.  and  a. 
[Also  brigantine,  brir 
gander,  brigandier 
(obs.)  (ME.  brigan- 
tayle — Gower);  < OF. 
brigandine  (ML.  bri- 
gandina,  brigantina), 
< brigand,  a foot-sol- 
dier: see  brigand.') 
I.  n.  1.  A medieval 


Brigandine  from  Mus6e  d'Artil- 
lerie,  Paris.  (From  Viollet-Ie-Duc's 
" Diet,  du  Mobilier  framjais.”) 


brigandine 

coat  of  fence  made  of  linen  or  leather  upon 
which  overlapping  scales  of  steel  were  sewed. 
The  plates  of  steel  were  generally  quilted  between  two 
thicknesses  of  stuff.  The  brigandine  was  especially  the 
armor  of  the  infantry  soldier,  but  was  sometimes  combined 
with  plate-armor  even  in  costly  suits. 

Furbish  the  spears  and  put  on  the  brigandines. 

Jer.  xlvi.  4. 

2f.  A foot-soldier  wearing  a brigandine ; a 
brigand. 

II.  a.  Made  like  a brigandine ; of  the  nature 
of  a brigandine : as,  a brigandine  garment. 
brigandme2t  (brig'an-din),  n.  An  old  form  of 
brigantine 1. 

brigandish  (brig' an- dish),  a.  [<  brigand  + 
-ish*.]  Like  a brigand. 

We  , fancied  that  they  [peasants  near  Naples]  had  a bria. 
andish  look.  C.  D.  Warner,  Winter  on  the  Nile,  n 90 


v — kjvy . ur  .yunvm,  \ r . vri- 

gantm,  < It.  brigantino  (ML.  brigantinus),  a brig- 
antine, orig.  a roving  or  pirate  vessel,  < bri- 
gante,  a pirate,  brigand : see  brigand,  and  cf . 
brigl  and  brigandine-.}  1.  Formerly  a two- 
masted  vessel,  square-rigged  on  the  foremast, 
and  schooner-rigged  on  the  mainmast,  but  car- 
ry)11!? a light  square  topsail  on  the  mainmast. 
A brigantine  no  longer  carries  a square  topsail,  so  that 
no  difference  exists  between  the  rig  of  a brigantine  and 
that  of  a hermaphrodite  brig,  both  being  entirely  fore- 
and-aft  rigged  on  the  main. 

Like  as  a warlike  Brigandine , applyde 
To  fight,  layes  forth  her  threatfull  pikes  afore. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 
2f.  A robber. — 3f.  Robbery. 
brigantine2  (brig'an-tin),  n.  Same  as  briqan - 
dine 1. 

krifbotet,  *•  [A  term  in  old  law-books,  repr. 
A8.  bncgbdt,  prop,  brycgbot,  a contribution  for 
bridge-repairing,  < brycg,  bridge,  + bat,  boot: 
see  boot*. ] A contribution  for  the  repair  of 
bridges,  walls,  and  castles, 
briget,  n.  [ME. : see  brigue .]  Contention. 

Chaucer. 

bright l (brit),  a.  [<  ME.  bright,  briht,  etc.,  < 
AS.  bryht,  briht,  transposed  forms  of  the  usual 
, hcr¥’  beraht  = OHO.  beraht,  be- 

reht,  MHG.  berht  (in  G.  remaining  only  in  proper 
names,  Albrecht,  Ruprecht,  etc. ; frequently  so 
used  in  AS.  and  LG.)  = Icel.  bjartr  = Goth 
bairhts,  bright;  prob.,  with  old  pp.  suffix  -t,  < 
leut.  y/  *berh  = Skt.  -y/  bhraj,  shine,  perhaps 
= L<.  flag - in  flagrare , flame,  blaze,  burn, 
flam ma  Jflflagma) , flame,  = Gr.  dt^eyeiv.  blaze, 
burn.  Cf.  black , bleak^.~\  1.  Radiating  or  re- 
flecting light;  filled  with  light ; brilliant ; shin- 
mgj  luminous  j sparkling:  as,  a bright  sun. 

. iii  Ifc  were  all  one 

* 1 j xT  . ^ k)ve  a bright  particular  star. 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me. 

Shak. , All’s  Well,  i.  1. 
Candles  were  blazing  at  all  the  windows.  The  public 
places  were  as  bright  as  at  noonday. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 

2.  Transmitting  light;  clear:  transparent,  as 
liquors. 

From  the  brightest  wines 
He  turn’d  abhorrent.  Thomson. 

3.  Manifest  to  the  mind,  as  light  is  to  the 
eye;  evident;  clear. 

He  must  not  proceed  too  swiftly,  that  he  may  with  more 
ease  and  brighter  evidence  . . . draw  the  learner  on. 

Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

4.  Resplendent,  as  with  beauty ; splendid. 

Thy  beauty  appears, 

In  its  graces  and  airs, 

All  bright  as  an  angel  new  dropt  from  the  sky. 

Parnell,  Song. 

5 Illustrious ; glorious : as,  the  brightest  period 
of  a kingdom. 

The  brightest  annals  of  a female  reign. 

Cotton,  Wonders  of  the  Peake. 

6.  Having  or  marked  by  brilliant  mental  quali- 

ties; quick  in  wit;  witty;  clever;  not  dull:  as, 
he  is  by  no  means  bright;  a bright  remark;  a 
bright  book.  ’ 

If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined 
The  wisest,  brightest , meanest  of  mankind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  282. 

7.  Sparkling  in  action  or  manner;  animated 
or  animating ; vivacious ; lively ; cheerful. 

Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  gnests  to-night. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
The  golden-crowned  thrush,  . . . with  the  dullest  of 
gold  upon  ills  crown,  but  the  brightest  of  songs  in  his 
heart-  The  Century,  XXXII.  276. 

8.  Favorable;  pleasing;  auspicious:  as, a briqht 
prospect. 

Give  up  the  promise  of  bright  days  that  cast 
A glory  on  your  nation  from  afar.  Bryant,  Spain. 
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r ‘ u Voting,  luminous ; glittering ; full  of 
light.  A picture  is  said  to  be  bright  when  the  lights  so 
much  prevail  as  to  overcome  the  shadows,  and  are  kept 
so  clear  and  distinct  as  to  produce  an  effect  of  brilliancy. 
10.  Naut .,  alert;  vigilant. 

Keep  a bright  lookout  there  forwards ! Cooper. 

= Syn.  1.  Glowing,  lustrous,  gleaming,  radiant,  effulgent. 
— 6.  Acute,  intelligent,  discerning.— 8.  Promising  en- 
couraging. ** 

bright1!-,  adv.  [<  ME.  brighte , brigte,  brihte , < 
briht,  bright:  seebrighti,  a.]  Brightly.  Chaucer. 
bright1  (brit),  n.  [<  ME.  bright,  brigt,  < AS. 
byrhtu,  birlitu  (=  OHG.  berahti ),  f.,  beorht, 
neut.^ brightness,  < beorht,  bright : see  bright l, 

Darkness  we  calle  the  nyght, 

And  lith  [light]  also  the  bright. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  1. 

bright1!  (brit),^.  t.  [<  ME.  brighten , brihten  (with 
reg.  inf.  suffix  -en),  < AS.  byrhtan,  he  bright, 
geberhtan,  make  bright  (=  OHG.  giberehton  = 
Goth,  gabairlitjan,  make  bright),  < beorht, 
bright.]  To  make  bright ; brighten. 
bright2t,  v.  i.  See  hr  He. 
bright-cut  (brit'kut),  a.  Engraved  or  chased 
so  as  to  show  the  brightness  of  the  material  as 
left  by  the  tool ; not  polished  or  colored, 
brighten  (bri'tn),  v.  [<  bright  + -en*.  Cf. 
bright*,  ».]  I.  intrans.  To  grow  bright  or  more 
bright;  become  less  dark  or  gloomy:  literally 
or  figuratively. 

Like  the  sun  emerging  from  a cloud, 

Her  countenance  brightens,  and  her  eye  expands. 

Wordsworth,  Laodamia. 
The  great  sweep  of  the  Coliseum,  with  the  blue  sky 
bnghtenmg  through  its  upper  tier  of  arches. 

Hawthorne,  Marble  Faun,  i 


brilliance 

Ont  of  my  jewelry,  choose  thy  choice  of  diamonds 
lul  thou  find  some  as  brightsome  as  thine  eyes. 

Chapman,  Blind  Beggar. 

brightsomeness  (brit' sum -nes),  n.  Great 
brightness;  brilliancy. 

The  brightsomeness  of  the  Gospel  was  dimmed  in  be- 
coming shorn  of  many  of  its  grace-working  ordinances. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  283. 


II.  trans.  1.  To  make  bright  or  brighter  in 
any  manner;  shed  light  on;  make  to  shine; 
increase  the  luster  of. 

Her  celestial  eyes 

Adorn  the  world  and  brighten  up  the  skies.  Dn/den. 

2.  To  dispel  gloom  from;  cheer;  make  gay  or 
cheerful : as,  to  brighten  prospects. 

This  makes  Jack  brighten  up  the  room  wherever  he 
enters,  and  changes  the  severity  of  the  company  into 
gaiety  and  good  humour.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  206.’ 

3.  To  make  illustrious  or  more  distinguished; 
heighten  the  splendor  of;  add  luster  to. 

The  present  queen  would  brighten  her  character  if  she 
would  exert  her  authority  to  instil  virtues  into  her  people. 

Swift. 

4.  To  make  acute  or  witty;  sharpen  the  facul- 
ties of. — 5.  To  add  brilliancy  to  the  colors  of 
(prints,  etc.),  by  boiling  in  a solution  of  soda 
or  immersing  (silk)  in  dilute  acetic  acid. 

brightening  (brit'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bright- 
en,  v.]  1.  The  flash  of  light  which  passes  over 
the  surface  of  the  melted  metal  when  lead 
containing  silver  is  assayed  on  a cupel  in  a 

moraent  of  the  brightening,  the  assay, 
wmch  had  before  been  in  rapid  motion,  becomes  perfectly 
quiet.  This  occurs  as  soon  as  the  last  trace  of  lead  lias 
been  absorbed  by  the  cupel. 

2.  In  dyeing , same  as  blooming l,  2. 
bright-harnessed  (brit 'hardest),  a.  Having 
bright  armor.  Milton . 

brighthoodt  (brit 'hud),  n.  [ME.  brighthod;  < 
bright 1 + - hood .]  Brightness. 

The  bemes  of  my  brighthode  ar  byrnande  so  bryghte. 

York  Plays,  p.  3. 

brightish  (bri'tish),  a.  [<  bright*  + -ish*.} 
Somewhat  bright. 

brightly  (brit'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  brihtly,  briht- 
hche,<  AS.  brihtlice,  beorhtlice,  < beorht,  bright.] 
In  a bright  manner;  splendidly;  with  luster: 
cheerfully.  ’ 

A substitute  shines  brightly  as  a ldng, 

Until  a king  be  by.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  i. 

And  Enoch  faced  this  morning  of  farewell 
Brightly  and  boldly.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

brightness  (brit'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  brightnes, 
bnhtnesse,  etc.,  < AS.  beorhtnes  (=  OHG.  beraht- 
nissl),<.  beorht  + -nes : see  bright*  and  - ness. ] 1. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  bright;  splendor’; 
luster;  glitter:  as,  “ the  brightness  of  the  sun,” 
Acts  xxvi.  13. — 2.  Acuteness  of  intellect  or 
faculty;  sharpness  of  wit. 

The  brightness  of  his  parts  . . . distinguished  him. 

3.  Cheer;  cheerfulness. 

Vex’d  with  the  present  moment’s  heavy  gloom 
Why  seek  ye  brightness  from  the  years  to  come  ? 

Pi'ior,  Solomon,  iii. 
r Syn.  1.  Brilliancy,  effulgence.— 2.  Acumen,  mother-wit, 
ingenuity. 

Bright’s  clause,  disease.  See  clause,  disease. 
brightsome  (brit'sum),  a.  [<  bright 1 + -some.~\ 
Very  bright;  brilliant. 


bright-work  (brit'werk),  n.  Naut.,  those  metal 
objects  about  the  decks  of  a vessel  which  are 
kept  bright  by  polishing. 

Brigittine  (brij'i-tin),  n.  and  a.  [Also  Bridget- 
tme,  Bridgittine,  BrigetUne,  etc.,  < Brigitta,  Lat- 
inized form  of  Ir.  Brighid,  E.  Bridget,  4-  -ine*.} 

1.  n.  1.  A member  of  an  order  of  nuns  and 
monks  established  by  St.  Brigitta  (Bridget),  a 
Swedish  princess,  about  1344,  under  the  Augus- 
tmian  rule.  The  nuns  (who  were  much  the  more  nu- 
merous) and  monks  dwelt  in  contiguous  houses,  under  the 
temporal  government  of  a prioress.  Before  the  Refor- 
mation the  order  had  spread  into  many  countries  of  Eu- 
r°pe;  and  there  are  still  a few  houses  of  Brigittine  nuns, 
including  one  in  England  founded  at  a recent  period  by  an 
English  community  that  was  transferred  to  Portugal  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time. 

2.  A member  of  a conventual  order  of  virgins 
founded  by  _St.  Bridget  of  Ireland  in  the  sixth 
century,  which  existed  for  several  centuries  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  St.  Brigitta  or  to  the  or- 
der founded  by  her:  as,  Brigittine  indulgence, 
brignole  (bre-nyol'),  n.  [F.,  < Brignoles,  a 
town  m the  department  of  Var,  France,  cele- 
brated for  its  prunes.]  A variety  of  the  com- 
mon plum  furnishing  the  dried  fruits  known  as 
Provence  prunes  or  French  plums, 
brigoset  (bri-gos')>,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bri- 
ffous;  < ML.  brigosus  (It.  brigoso),  < briga,  con- 
tention: see  brigue.}  Contentions. 

Very  brigose  and  severe. 

T.  Puller,  Moderation  of  the  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  324. 

brigoust,  a.  See  brigose. 
brig-schooner  (brig'sko^ner),  n.  Same  as  her- 
maphrodite brig  (which  see,  under  brig%). 

n.  [F.,  a cabal,  intrigue,  etc., 
Or . brigue  ( > ME.  brige)  = It.  briga  = Pg.  briga 
==  Sp.  Pr.  brega  (ML.  briga),  quarrel,  conten- 
tion;  strife,  etc.  Cf.  brigand .]  A cabal;  an 
intrigue ; a faction ; contention. 

x.  T1}e  Politicks  of  the  court,  the  brigues  of  the  cardinals, 
the  tricks  of  the  conclave.  Chesterfield. 

brigue!  (breg),  v.  i.  [<  F.  briguer;  from  the 
noun:  see  brigue , n.~\  To  canvass;  intrigue. 

Our  adversaries,  by  briguing  and  caballing,  have  caused 
so  universal  a defection  from  us.  Sunfit,  Tale  of  a Tub,  i. 

I am  too  proud  to  brigue  for  admission.  Bp.  Hurd. 

brike1!,  n.  A Middle  English  variant  of  brickl 
and  breach. 

Genylon  Oliver  . . . 

Broughte  this  worthy  king  in  swich  a brike. 

Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  400. 

brike2!,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  brickfl. 
brill  (bril),  n.  [Also  written  prill,  E.  dial. 

* pearl;  prob.  < Corn,  brilli,  mackerel,  contracted 
from  brithelli,  pi.  of  briihel,  a mackerel,  lit. 
spotted,  (.  britli , spotted,  speckled,  = W.  brych. 
brech  = Ir.  Gael,  breac,  speckled.  Cf . Ir.  Gael. 
hreac,  a trout,  Manx  brack,  a trout,  a mackerel. 
Fish-names  are  unstable.]  A flatfish,  Bothus 
or  Rhombus  Icevis , of  the  family  Pleuronectidce. 

In  its  general  form  it  resembles  the  turbot,  but  is  inferior 
to  it  in  both  size  and  quality.  It  has  scales,  but  very 
small  ones,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  more  numer- 
ous rays  than  those  of  the  turbot.  It  is  taken  on  many 
of  the  coasts  of  Europe,  the  principal  part  of  the  supply 
for  the  London  market  being  from  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  where  it  is  abundant. 

brillante  (brel-liin'te),  a.  [It.,  = F.  brillant: 
see  brilliant .]  In  music,  brilliant:  noting  a 
passage  to  bo  executed  in  a brilliant,  dashing, 
showy,  or  spirited  manner, 
brilliance,  brilliancy  (bril'yans,  -yan-si),  n.  [< 
brilliant : see  -ancc,  -ancyJ\  1.  The  quality  of 
being  brilliant ; great  brightness ; splendor ; 
luster:  as,  the  brilliance  of  the  diamond. 

Star 

The  black  earth  with  brilliance  rare. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory,  ii. 

2.  Figuratively,  remarkable  excellence  or  dis- 
tinction ; admirable  or  splendid  quality  or  qual- 
ities ; absolutely,  conspicuous  mental  ability  or 
an  exhibition  of  it.  [In  this  sense  brilliancy  is 
more  commonly  used.] 

The  author  does  not  attempt  to  polish  and  brighten  his 
composition  to  the  Ciceronian  gloss  and  brilliancy. 

Macaulay. 

When  the  circulation  has  been  artificially  exalted  by 
stimulants,  there  is  an  easy  and  rapid  current  of  thoughts, 
showing  itself  in  what  we  describe  as  unusual  brilliancy. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 102. 

= Syn.  Effulgence,  Luster , etc.  See  radiance. 


^ brilliant 

brilliant  (bril'yant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  brillant 
(E.  -lli-  = -ly-,  repr.  the  former  sound  of  P.  -U-), 

r.  of  briller  = Pr.  Sp.  brillar  = Pg.  brilhar  = 
brillare,  glitter,  sparkle,  < ML.  as  if  *beril- 
lare,  sparkle  like  a beryl  or  other  precious 
stone,  < L.  berillus,  beryllus,  a beryl,  gem,  eye- 
glass; of.  It.  dial,  brill , a beryl,  ML.  brillum, 
an  eyeglass,  ) G.  brille,  D.  bril,  spectacles : see 
beryl.']  I.  a.  1.  Sparkling  with  light  or  luster; 
glittering ; bright : as,  a brilliant  gem ; a bril- 
liant dress. 

A current  of  electricity  is  . . . capable  of  stimulating 
the  optic  nerve  in  such  a way  that  brilliant  colours  are 
perceived,  although  the  experiment  is  made  in  perfect 
darkness.  Rood,  Modern  Chromatics,  p.  95. 

2.  Figuratively,  distinguished  by  admirable 
qualities;  splendid;  shining:  as,  a brilliant  wit; 
a brilliant  achievement. 

Washington  was  more  solicitous  to  avoid  fatal  mistakes 
than  to  perforin  brilliant  exploits.  Ames. 

The  Austrians  were  driven  back  [at  Goito]  with  heavy 
loss,  the  issue  of  the  battle  being  decided  by  a brilliant 
charge  of  the  Cuneo  brigade,  commanded  by  the  Crown 
Prince  in  person.  E.  Dicey , Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  83. 
= syn.  1.  Lustrous,  radiant,  effulgent,  resplendent,  showy, 
conspicuous.  — 2.  Illustrious,  notable. 

II.  n.  [Cf.  F.  brillant,  a diamond.]  1.  The 
form  in  which  the  diamond  and  other  precious 
stones  are  cut  when  intended  to  be  used  as  or- 
naments, whenever  the  shape  and  cleavage  of 
the  uncut  stone  allow  this  to  be  done  without 
too  much  loss  of  material.  The  brilliant  is  suscep- 
tible of  many  small  modifications  as  regards  the  size,  pro- 
portions, and  even  the  number  of  the  facets ; but  in  the 
most  perfect  cut  there  are  58  facets.  The  general  shape  of 
all  brilliants  is  that  of  two  pyramids  united  at  their  bases, 
the  upper  one  being  so  truncated  as  to  give  a large  plane 
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and  is  formed  by  removing  one  third  of  the  thickness  of  the 
stone ; the  opposite  small  end,  called  the  culet  or  collet, 
is  formed  by  removing  one  eighteenth  of  the  thickness  of 
the  stone.  The  girdle  is  the  widest  part,  and  forms  the 
junction -line  between  the  upper  part,  called  the  crown, 
and  the  lower  part,  called  the  pavilion.  Fig.  2 shows  the 
top  (a),  side  (6),  and  back  (c)  views  of  a modern  brilliant 
cut  with  58  facets.  T is  the  table ; C,  the  culet ; G,  the 
girdle;  A,  the  templets  or  bezels  (of  which  there  are  4 in 
all) ; B,  the  upper  quoins  or  lozenges  (of  which  there  are 
4) ; S,  star-facets  (of  which  there  are  8 in  the  crown) ; E, 
skill-  or  half-facets  (8  in  the  crown  and  the  same  number 
in  the  pavilion) ; D,  cross-  or  skew-facets  (8  in  each  part) ; 
P,  pavilion-facets  (4  in  number) ; Q,  lower  or  under-side 
quoins  (of  which  there  are  4) — making  58  facets  in  alb 
Sometimes  extra  facets  are  cut  around  the  culet,  making 
66  in  all.  In  fig.  3,  a and  b show  top  and  side  view's  of  the 
single  cut,  or  half  brilliant ; c is  a top  view  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish single  cut.  In  fig.  4,  a,  b,  and  c show  top,  side,  and 
back  views  of  a brilliant  with  42  facets.  In  fig.  5,  a,  b,  and 
c show  top,  side,  and  back  views  of  the  split  or  double  bril- 
liant, with  74  facets.  In  fig.  6,  a,  b,  and  c show  top,  side, 
and  back  views  of  the  Portuguese  cut,  which  has  two  rows 
of  rhomboidal  and  three  rows  of  triangular  facets  above 
and  below  the  girdle.  In  fig.  7,  a gives  a side  view  of  the 
double  rose,  sometimes  called  the  briolette  when  several 
more  rows  of  triangular  facets  are  added.  Fig.  8 shows 


brimful 

A brink,  edge,  or  margin ; more  especially,  the 
line  of  junction  between  a body  of  water  and 
its  bank,  or  between  the  bank  and  the  adjoin- 
ing level : as,  to  descend  to  the  brim  qf  a lake ; 
the  river  is  full  to  the  brim. 

There  is  a cliff  [at  Dover] : . . . 

Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  1. 

By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  119. 
New  stars  all  night  above  the  brim 
Of  waters  lighten’d  into  view ; 

They  climb’d  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 
Changed  every  moment  as  we  flew. 

Tennyson,  Voyage,  st.  4. 

2.  The  upper  edge  of  anything  hollow : as,  the 
brim  of  a cup. 

He  froth’d  his  bumpers  to  the  brim. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 

3.  A projecting  edge,  border,  or  rim  round  any- 
thing hollow:  as,  the  brim  of  a hat. 

And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on, 

Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  1088. 
Should  the  heart  closer  shut  as  the  bonnet  grows  prim, 
And  the  face  grow  in  length  as  the  hat  grows  in  brim ? 

Whittier,  The  Quaker  Alumni. 
Brim  of  the  pelvis,  in  anat.,  the  upper  orifice  or  inlet  of 
the  pelvis,  formed  by  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  the  iliopectineal  line  of  each  ilium,  and  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  sacrum.  = Syn.  See  rim. 
brim2  (brim),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  brimmed,  ppr. 
brimming.  [<  brim‘s,  n.]  I.  tram.  To  fill  to  the 
brim,  upper  edge,  or  top. 

One  brave  June  morning,  when  the  bluff  north-west  . . . 
Brimmed  the  great  cup  of  heaven  with  sparkling  cheer. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

I drink  the  cup  of  a costly  death, 
Brimm’d  with  delirious  draughts  of  warmest  life. 

Tennyson,  Eleanore,  st.  8. 

ii.  intrans.  1 . To  be  full  to  the  brim  : as,  a 
brimming  glass. — 2.  To  coast  along  near;  skirt. 
[Rare.] 

Where  I brim  round  flowery  islands.  Keats. 

To  brim  over,  to  run  over  the  brim ; overflow : often  used 
in  a figurative  sense. 

He  was  also  absolutely  brimming  over  with  humour. 

Edinburgh  Rev. 

brim3  (brim),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  brimmed,  ppr. 
This  line  u Mt  in  briiii»nt.  brimming.  [Early  mod.  E.  brimme,  < ME.  brym- 

3.  In  the  manege,  a brisk,  bigb-spirited  borse,  men,  be  in  beat,  orig.  roar  (cf.  rut%  for  a simi- 
with  stately  action.— 4.  A bright  light  used  lar  development  of  sense):  see  brim L]  To  be 
in  fireworks.—  5.  A cotton  fabric  with  a raised  in  heat,  as  a boar  or  sow.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
pattern  figured  in  tbe  loom,  and  witb  or  witb-  Now  bores  gladly  brymmeth. 

out  a design  in  colors.— Double  brilliant,  or  Lis-  Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  98. 

bon  cut,  a form  with  two  rows  of  lozenge-shaped  squares  brinrH  (brim),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  breeme, 
and  three  rows  of  triangular  facets.— Half-briUiant  cut,  brcme,  < ME.  brim,  brum,  brem,  brimme,  brymme, 
the  most  simple  form  of  the  brilliant  cut  (see  above),  very  , Liv  i * * ' ’ i 7, Lw  aq 

generally  employed  for  stones  which  are  too  small  to  ad-  and  witb  orig.  long  vowel,  bryme,  bieme,  \ Ao 


Fig.  8. — Regent  Diamond.  ( Size  of  the  original. ) 

the  form  and  size  of  the  famous  Regent  diamond,  belong- 
ing to  the  government  of  France.  It  weighs  136J  carats, 
and  is  generally  considered  the  most  valuable  diamond 
known,  having  been  estimated  by  experts  at  twelve  mil- 
lion francs.  It  comes  very  near  being  a perfect  brilliant 
in  form,  but  is  a little  too  thick  or  deep  for  its  breadth, 
while  the  Koh-i-noor,  as  cut  since  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Queen  of  England,  is  too  thin  or  spread.  Any 
gem  may  be  cut  in  brilliant  form ; but  when  the  word  bril- 
liant is  used  by  itself,  it  is  always  understood  to  mean  a 
diamond. 

2.  Tbe  smallest  regular  size  of  printing-type, 
about  20  lines  to  tbe  inch,  very  rarely  used. 


mit  of  numerous  facets.— Trap-brilliant,  or  split-bril- 
liant, a form  differing  from  the  full  brilliant  in  having 
the  foundation  squares  divided  horizontally  into  two  tri- 
angular facets,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  when  viewed  in 
elevation  (see  above). 

brilliantly  (bril'yant-li),  adv.  In  a brilliant 
manner;  splendidly. 

One  of  these  [banners]  is  most  brilliantly  displayed. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  56. 

brilliantness  (bril'yant-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  brilliant;  brilliancy;  splen- 
dor; glitter. 

brilliolette,  brillolette  (bril-yo-let',  -o-let'), 
n.  [P.  brillolette,  < brill-ant,  brilliant,  + -olette. 
See  briolette.]  Same  as  briolette. 

brills  (brilz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  G.  brille,  D.  bril,  spec- 
tacles: see  brilliant.]  The  hair  on  the  eyelids 
of  a horse. 

brimH,  n.  [ME.  brim,  < AS.  brim,  the  sea, 
ocean,  flood  (=  Icel.  brim,  sea,  surf),  orig.  per- 
haps the  (roaring)  surf,  < *brimm,an,  strong 
verb,_>  bremman,  weak  verb,  roar  (see  brims), 
brimmen,  strong  verb  (>  brummen, 


breme,  bryme,  ONortli.  broeme,  celebrated,  fa- 
mous.] 1.  Famous;  celebrated;  well  known; 
notorious.  Warner. — 2.  Violent;  fierce;  terri- 
ble ; sharp. 

The  noyse  of  peple  up  stirte  thanne  at  ones 
As  breme  as  blase  of  straw  iset  on  fyre. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  155. 
Thistles  thikke 

And  breres  brymme  for  to  prikke. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  1835. 
And  now  sith  these  tidings  liaue  come  hither  so  brim  of 
y®  great  Turks  enterprise  into  these  partes  here,  we  can 
almost  neither  talke  nor  thinke  of  any  other  tiling  els. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  3. 
I also  heard  a violent  storm  described  as  very  brim,  a 
word  which  I had  supposed  to  be  obsolete  in  this  sense. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  268. 

3.  Strong;  powerful. 

The  child  . . . was  a big  barn,  & breme  of  his  age. 

William  of  Paleme , 1.  18. 

4.  Sharp;  acute. 

And  of  the  stones  and  of  the  sterres  thow  studyest,  as  I 
leue, 

How  euere  beste  or  brydde  hath  so  breme  wittes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  224. 


surface,  the  lower  one  terminating  almost  in  a point.  The 
manner  in  which  the  brilliant  is  derived  from  the  funda- 
mental octahedral  form  (a  in  fig.  1)  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  b 
and  c.  The  uppermost  large  flat  surface  is  called  the  table, 


= MHG. 

weak  verb,  G.  brummen  = D.  brommen,  hum,  . , _ , 

buzz,  growl,  grumble);  cf.  OHG.  breman,  MHG.  brim0  (brim),  n.  [Appar.  a var.  of  bream L]  A 
bremen , strong  verb,  roar,  buzz,  = L.  fremere , fish  ! u‘  family  Centrarcbidw,  the  long-eared 
roar,  rage,  = Gr.  Rpeueiv,  roar,  > f)p6pog,  a roar-  sunfish,  Lepomis  auritus. 

ing,  esp.  of  waves,  = Skt.  -/  bhrarn,  wander,  brim0  (brim),  n.  [Appar.  a var.  of  bnnf,  q. 
whirl,  flutter,  he  agitated.  Hence  comp,  brim-  v.  Cf.  Sc.  brime  — L.  brine I.]  The  forehead. 
sand.]  The  sea;  ocean;  water;  flood.  [North.  Eng.] 

In  middes  the  brig  was  ouer  the  brim.  brime  (brim),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  brine  . 

Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  125.  brimfillt  (brim'fil),  V.  t.  [<  brim*  + fill1.]  To 
He  . . . lepith  dune  into  the  brimme.  fill  to  the  top.  Crash  dW. 

Early  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  156.  brimfiret,  n.  [ME.  brimfir,  brinfire,  < hr  in-  (< 
brim2  (brim),  n.  [<  ME.  brim,  brem,  brym,  brinnen,  brennen,  bum)  + fire,  fire.  Cf.  brim- 
brimme,  brymme,  margin,  esp.  of  a river,  lake,  stone.]  Sulphur, 
or  sea  (=  MHG.  brem,  border,  brim,  G.  dial.  Towarde  Sodome  he  sag  the  roke 

(Bav.)  brdrn,  border,  stripe,  G.  brame,  brame,  And  the  brinfires  stinken  smoke, 

border,  edge,  > F.  berme,  E.  berm,  q.  v. ; of.  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1.  liss. 

Icel.  barrnr  = Sw.  brdm  = Dan.  brcemme,  border,  brimful  (brim'ful'),  a.  [<  brim2  + full.]  Pull 
edge,  brim) ; usually  explained  as  a particular  to  the  brim  or  top ; completely  full : rarely  used 
use  of  ME.  brim,  < AS.  brim,  the  sea,  ocean,  the  attributively : as,  a glass  brimful  of  wine ; 
sea  as  surf  (hence  brink,  brim) : see  brim1.]  1.  “brimful  of  sorrow,”  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1;  “her 


brimful 
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brimful  eyes,”  Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guis- 
eardo. 

My  heart 

Brimful  of  those  wild  tales. 

Tennyson , Fair  Women. 

brimfulness  (brim'ful'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  brimful;  fullness  to  the  top.  [Rare.] 
brimless  (brim'les),  a.  [<  brim2  + -less.  ] Hav- 
ing no  brim : as,  a brimless  hat. 
brimlyt,  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  breemly,  breme- 
ly,  < ME.  brymly,  bremly,  bremely ; < brimi.+ 
4</2.]  1.  Violently;  fiercely;  terribly. 

The  kynge  blyschit  [looked]  one  the  beryne  with  his  brode 
eghne  [eyes] 

That  fulle  brymly  for  breth  brynte  as  the  gledys. 

Morte  Arthure,  1.  116. 

2.  Hastily;  quickly. 


Brimstone  Butterfly  ( Gonepteryx  rhamni),  natural  size. 


Brymly  before  us  be  thai  broght, 

Our  dedes  that  shalle  dam  us  bidene. 

Tovmeley  Mysteries , p.  105. 

3.  Loudly. 

Briddes  ful  bremely  on  the  bowes  singe. 

William  of  Palerne,  1.  23. 
Thou  hast  blown  thy  blast  breemlye  abroad. 

Percy  Fol.  MS.,  iii.  71. 

brimme 1 f,  brimme2t.  See  brim1,  brim 2.  etc. 
brimmed  (brimd),  p.  a.  [<  brim‘s  + -ed2.]  1. 
Having  a brim ; in  composition,  having  a brim 
of  the  kind  specified:  as,  a broad -brimmed  hat. 
— 2.  Filled  to  the  brim ; level  with  the  brim. 
May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  924. 

brimmer  (brim'cr),  n.  [<  bnm2,  n.r  + -er1.] 

1.  A bowl  full  to  the  top. 

Dear  brimmer ! that  makes  our  husbands  short-sighted. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  v.  1. 
When  healths  go  round,  and  kindly  brimmers  flow. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Lucretius,  iii.  99. 

2.  A broad-brimmed  hat.  [Rare.] 

Now  takes  his  brimmer  off.  A.  Brome,  Songs, 

brimming  (brim'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  brim2, 
v.\  the  allusion  is  to  the  foaming  and  spar- 
kling of  water  when  it  brims  over.]  An  Eng- 
lish name  for  the  gleam  exhibited  at  night  by  a 
school  of  herrings. 

brimmle  (brirn'l),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of 
bramble. 

brimnesst  (brim'nes),  n.  [ME.  bremnes;  < brim 
+ -ness.]  Fierceness;  rage. 

At  Mid  Aprille,  the  mone  when  myrthes  begyn, 

The  season  full  softe  of  the  salt  water, 

And  the  bremnes  abated  of  the  brode  ythes  [waves]. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1066. 

brim-sand  (brim' sand),  n.  [<  brim1  + sand.} 
Sea-sand.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
brimse  (brimz),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  brims, 
formerly  brimsey ; not  found  in  ME.  or  AS., 
though  an  AS.  form  *brimsa  is  generally  cited, 
and  was  possibly  existent  as  the  orig.  form  of 
breeze 1,  AS.  briosa,  breosa : see  breeze 1,  where 
forms  cognate  with  brimse  are  given.]  A gadfly: 
same  as  breeze1.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Kent).] 
brimsey t,  n.  Same  as  brimse.  Cotgrave  ; Topsell, 
brimstone  (brim'ston),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  brim- 
ston,  brymston,  brernston,  brumston,  corrupt 
forms  of  brinston,  brynston,  brenston,  brunston, 
bronston,  transposed  bernston,  bornston,  etc.  (= 
Ieel.  brennisteinn ; cf.  Sc.  brunstane,  bruntstane, 
etc.),  < brin-,  bren-  (AS.  berne-  in  berneldc,  a 
burnt-offering)  (<  brinnen,  brennen,  AS.  *br in- 
nan,  burn),  + ston,  stone.  Cf.  brimfire.]  I.  n. 

1 . Sulphur ; specifically,  sulphur  in  a concrete 
or  solidified  state,  or  reduced  from  that  state : 
as,  roll  -brimstone  ; fluid  brimstone. 

Both  were  cast  alive  into  a lake  of  fire  burning  with 
Irrimstone.  Rev.  xix.  20. 

2.  The  brimstone  butterfly.  Newman . [Colloq. 
or  prov.  Eng.]— Vegetable  brimstone,  a name  given 
to  the  inflammable  spores  of  species  of  Lycopodium,  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  fireworks. 

II.  a.  1 . Of,  pertaining  to,  or  made  of  brim- 
stone: as,  brimstone  matches. 

From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 
A-walking  the  devil  has  gone. 

Coleridge,  The  Devil’s  Thoughts. 
2.  Sulphur-yellow  in  color;  resembling  brim- 
stone or  sulphur  in  color;  bright-yellow. — 
Brimstone  butterfly,  a species  of  butterfly,  Gonepteryx 
rhamni,  marked  by  the  angulation  of  the  wing- tips,  by  the 
yellow  color  of  both  sexeB,  and  by  a red  spot  in  the  middle 
of  each  wing.  See  cut  in  next  column. — Brimstone 
moth,  a lepidopterous  insect,  Rumia  cratiegata,  having 
yellow  wings  with  light  streaks,  and  chestnut-colored 
spots  on  the  fore  wings. 

brimstone-wort  (brim'ston-wert),  ».  Um- 
belliferous plants,  Peucedanum  officinale  and 
P.  palustre,  the  roots  of  which  yield  a yellow 
6ap  which  quickly  becomes  hard  and  dry  and 
smells  not  unlike  brimstone. 


brimstony  (brim'sto-ni),  a.  [<  brimstone  + -y1 . ] 
Full  of  or  containing  brimstone;  resembling 
brimstone;  sulphurous:  as,  “ brimstony , blue, 
and  fiery,”  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  5.  [Rare.] 
brin1]-,  V.  An  obsolete  variant  of  burn1.  Chaucer. 
brin2  (brin),  n.  [F.,  a blade,  shoot ; origin  un- 
*known.]  One  of  the  radiating  sticks  of  a fan. 
brincht  (brincb),  v.  i.  [Also  written  brince,  ear- 
ly mod.  E.  brynch,  also  brindice,  < It.  brindisi, 
brindesi  (Florio),  F.  brinde,  formerly  brmgue 
(Cotgrave),  a drinking  to,  a toast.]  To  drink 
in  answer  to  a pledge ; pledge  one  in  drinking, 
brinded  (brin'ded),  a.  [Same  as  E.  dial,  and 
Sc.  branded,  of  a reddish-brown  color  with 
streaks  or  patches  of  darker  brown  or  black 
(>  brandie,  a name  often  given  to  cows  in  Scot- 
land); the  vowel  modified,  appar.  after  Icel. 
brond-  in  deriv.  brondottr,  brinded,  as  a cow, 
for  *branddttr  (cf . brand-krossottr,  brinded  with 
a white  cross  on  the  forehead),  < brandr=  E. 
brand.  Thus  brinded,  as  above,  is  nearly  equiv. 
to  branded,  pp.  of  brand,  v.:  see  brand.']  1. 
Properly,  of  a gray  or  tawny  color  marked  with 
bars  or  streaks  of  a darker  hue ; brindled : ap- 
plied more  loosely  to  any  animal  having  a hide 
variegated  by  streaks  or  spots,  and  by  Milton 
to  the  lioness,  whose  hide  is  of  a nearly  uni- 
form hue:  as,  “the  brinded  eat,”  Shak.,  Mac- 
beth, iv.  1;  “three  brinded  cows,”  Dryden,  Cock 
and  Fox. 

She  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain-pan!. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  443. 
The  brinded  catamount,  that  lies 
High  in  the  houghs  to  watch  his  prey. 

Bryant,  Hunter  of  the  Prairies. 

2.  In  her.,  spotted:  said  of  a beast  used  as  a 
bearing. 

brindle  (brin'dl),  n.  [Assumed from  brindled.] 

1 . The  state  of  being  brinded ; a color  or  mix- 
ture of  colors,  of  which  gray  is  the  base,  with 
hands  of  a darker  gray  or  black  color:  as,  “a 
natural  brindle,”  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
— 2.  A name  of  the  mudfish  or  bowfin,  Amid 
calva.  See  cut  under  Amiidai. 

brindled  (brin'dld),  a.  [A  kind  of  dim.  form  of 
brinded.]  Brinded;  variegated  with  streaks  of 
different  colors. 

And  there  tile  wild-cat’s  brindled  hide 

The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  27. 
brindle-moth  (brin'dl-mdth),  n.  A name  given 
by  some  British  collectors  to  moths  of  the  ge- 
*nus  Xylophasia. 

brine1  (brin),  n.  [=  Sc.  (irreg.)  brime,  < ME. 
brine,  bryne,  < AS.  bryne  (=  MD.  brijn ),  brine, 
salt  liquor ; a particular  use  of  bryne  (early  ME. 
brune  = Icel.  brwni),  a burning,  < *brinnan,  bum : 
see  brin  !,  burn1.]  1 . W ater  saturated  or  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  salt,  like  the  water  of  the 
ocean;  salt  water.  Artificial  brine  is  used  for  the 
preservation  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  fish,  vegetables,  etc. 

2.  The  sea  as  a body  of  salt  water;  the  ocean. 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play’d. 

Milton,  Xycidas,  1.  98. 

3.  Tears. 

What  a deal  of  brine 

Hath  wash’d  tliy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline ! 

Shak. , R.  and  J. , ii,  3. 
brine1  (brin),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  brined,  ppr. 

brining.  [<  brine1,  n.]  1 . To  steep  in  brine,  as 
‘ corn,  in  order  to  prevent  smut. — 2.  To  mix 
salt  with;  make  briny:  as,  to  brine  hay. 

If  he  wrung  from  me  a tear,  I brin'd  it  so 
With  scorn  or  shame,  that  him  it  nourish'd  not. 

Donne,  Love’s  Diet. 

brine2t,  n.  [Cf.  North.  E.  brim,  the  forehead; 
< ME.  bryne,  brow,  < Icel.  brim,  pi.  brynn.  mod. 
bryr,  brow,  = Sw.  Dan.  bryn,  brow:  see  brow.] 
The  eyebrow. 

Bryne  or  brow  of  the  eye,  supercilium. 

Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  51. 


brine3  (brin),  v.  [E.  dial. ; cf.  equiv.  dial,  brim; 
appar.  corruptions  of  bring.]  To  bring:  as,  to 
brine  it  hither.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Norfolk).] 
brine-pan  (brm'pan),  n.  A pit  in  which  salt 
water  is  evaporated  to  obtain  the  salt, 
brine-pit  (brin'pit),  n.  A salt  spring  or  well 
from  which  water  is  taken  to  be  boiled  or  evap- 
orated for  making  salt. 

brine-pump  (brin'pump),  n.  A pump  employed 
in  some  steam-vessels  to  clear  the  boiler  of  the 
brine  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
brine-shrimp  (brin'shrimp),  n.  A small  bran- 
chiopodous  crustacean,  Artemia,  salina,  found 
in  brackish  water  and  in  brine.  See  Artemia. 
Also  called  brine-worm. 

brine-spring  (brin'spring),  n.  A spring  of  salt 
water. 

brine-valve  (brin'valv),  n.  A blow-off  valve 
for  removing  concentrated  salt  water  from  a 
steam-boiler. 

brine-vrorm  (brm'werm),  n.  Same  as  brine- 
shrimp. 

bring  (bring),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  brought,  ppr. 
bringing.  [<  ME.  bringen,  occasionally  brengen 
(pret.  broghte,  brolite,  etc.),<  AS.  bringan  (strong 
present,  with  pret.  *brang,  pi.  *brungon,  forms 
assumed  from  the  once-occurring  pp.  brungen), 
also  brengan  (weak  present,  with  pret.  brolite, 
pp.  brolit),  — OS.  brengian,  rarely  bringian,  — 
OFries.  brenga,  bringa  = D.  brengen  = OHG. 
bringan,  MHG.  G.  bringen  (>  Sw.  bringa,  Dan. 
brings ) = Goth,  briggan  (pret.  bralita),  bring. 
The  forms  are  prevailingly  weak;  the  strong 
forms  are  prob.  assumed  after  the  analogy  of 
verbs  like  sing,  swing,  etc. ; so  in  Sc.  and  vul- 
gar E.  pret.  brang,  brung.]  1.  To  hear,  con- 
vey, or  take  along  in  coming ; take  to  the  place 
where  the  receiver  is,  or  where  the  bearer  stays 
or  abides ; fetch : as,  bring  it  hither,  or  to  me ; 
to  bring  a book  home. 

Bring  me,  I pray  thee,  a morsel  of  bread.  1 Ki.  xvii.  11. 

Bring  me  spices,  bring  me  wine. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  iv. 

She  from  a carved  press  brought  him  linen  fair, 

And  a new-woven  coat  a king  might  wear. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  296. 

2.  To  cause  to  come  or  accrue ; be  the  means 
of  conveying  possession  of ; impart ; devolve 
upon : as,  the  transaction  brought  great  profit ; 
liis  wife  brought  him  a large  dowry. 

She  shall  bring  him  [in  marriage]  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4. 

Music  that  In'ings  sweet  sleep. 

Tennyson , Choric  Song,  i. 

3.  To  cause  to  come  or  pass,  as  to  a new  place, 
state,  or  condition;  impel;  draw  on;  lead:  as, 
to  bring  one  to  a better  mind. 

The  fortress  . . . shall  he  bring  ...  to  the  ground. 

Isa.  xxv.  12. 

God  had  brought  their  counsels  to  naught.  Neh.  iv.  15. 

We  bHng  to  one  dead  level  ev’ry  mind. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  268. 

Profitable  employments  would  be  a diversion,  if  men 
could  but  be  brought  to  delight  in  them.  Locke. 

4.  To  aid  in  coming  or  passing,  as  to  one’s 
home  or  destination ; conduct ; attend ; accom- 
pany. 

Yet  give  leave,  my  lord, 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1. 

5.  To  convey  or  put  forth  as  a product;  bear 
or  he  the  bearer  of ; yield : as,  the  land  brings 
good  harvests. 

Because  she  brought  him  none  but  girls,  she  thought 

Her  husband  loved  her  not.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 

6.  To  convey  to  the  mind  or  knowledge ; make 
known  on  coming,  or  coming  before  one ; bear 
or  impart  a declaration  of. 

Be  thou  there  until  I bring  thee  word.  Mat.  iii.  13. 

What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man  ? 

John  xviii.  29. 

7.  To  fetch  or  put  forward  before  a tribunal ; 
make  a presentation  of ; institute ; declare  in 
or  as  if  in  court : as,  to  bring  an  action  or  an 
indictment  against  one ; the  jury  brought  the 
prisoner  in  guilty. 

I’ll  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

A friend  of  mine  here  was  doubting  whether  he  should 
bring  an  action  against  two  persons  on  so  unfortunate  a 
day  as  Saturday.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  340. 

8.  To  cause  to  become ; make  to  be. 

I was  brought  acquainted  with  a Burgundian  Jew  who 
had  married  an  apostate  Kentish  woman. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  28,  164L 
To  bring  about,  to  effect ; accomplish. 


bring 

It  enabled  him  to  gain  the  most  vain  and  impracticable 
Into  his  designs,  and  to  bring  about  several  great  events 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

Yes,  yes,  ’faith,  they’re  agreed — he’s  caught,  he’s  en- 
tangled—my  dear  Carlos,  we  have  brought  it  about. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  4. 
To  bring  a chain  cable  to,  to  put  it  round  the  capstan 
ready  for  heaving  up  the  anchor.— To  bring  a nest  of 
hornets  about  one’s  ears.  See  hornet.—  To  bring  a 
person  to  his  bearings.  See  bearing.—  To  bring  a ship 
to  anchor,  to  let  go  the  anchor.— To  bring  by  the  lee 
( naut .),  to  have  the  wind  come  suddenly  on  the  lee  side, 
owing  to  the  yawing  of  the  vessel,  a sudden  change  in  the 
wind’s  direction,  or  the  bad  steering  of  the  helmsman. — 
To  bring  down,  (a)  To  take  down ; cause  to  come  down ; 
lower.  ( b ) To  humiliate ; abase.  Shak.  ( c ) To  cause  to 
fall;  heuce,  of  game,  to  kill.  [Colloq.l 
By  my  valour  ! there  is  no  merit  in  killing  him  so  near : 
do,  my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  bring  him  down  at  a long 
shot.  Sheridan , The  Rivals,  v.  3. 

To  bring  down  the  house,  to  elicit  a burst  of  applause 
or  laughter  from  those  present,  as  in  acting  or  public 
spealdng.— To  bring  far  ben.  See  beni.—  To  bring 
forth,  (a)  To  produce,  as  young  or  fruit ; lienee,  give  rise 
to ; be  the  cause  of. 

Idleness  and  luxury  bring  forth  poverty  and  want. 

Tillotson. 

(b)  To  bring  to  light ; disclose ; reveal. 

The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee,  . 

To  bring  forth  this  discovery. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  v.  3. 
To  bring  forward,  (a)  To  produce  to  view ; cause  to  ad- 
vance. (5)  To  adduce:  as,  to  bring  forward  arguments  in 
support  of  a scheme. — To  bring  grist  to  the  mill.  See 
grist.— To  bring  home  to.  (a)  To  prove  conclusively 
to  belong  or  be  applicable  to  or  be  true  of,  as  a charge 
of  any  kind.  ( b ) To  impress  upon  the  feeling ; cause  to 
be  felt : as,  he  brought  it  home  to  them  very  vividly ; in 
preaching,  strive  to  bring  the  truth  home  to  the  hearers. 

Several  prisoners  to  whom  Jeffreys  was  unable  to  bring 
home  the  charge  of  high  treason  were  convicted  of  misde- 
meanours. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng. 

To  bring  in.  ( a ) To  bring  from  another  place,  or  from 
withoutto  within  a certain  precinct. 

Look  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of  some  six  or  seven. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  1. 
(6)  To  supply ; furnish ; yield : especially  used  in  speak- 
ing of  a revenue,  rent,  or  income  produced  from  a certain 
source. 

The  sole  measure  of  all  his  courtesies  is,  what  return 
they  will  make  him,  and  what  revenue  they  will  bring  him 
in.  South. 

(c)  To  introduce ; especially,  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
a legislature : as,  to  bring  in  a bill. 

Cain  was  not  therefore  the  first  murderer,  but  Adam, 
who  brought  in  death.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  4. 

Since  he  could  not  have  a seat  among  them  himself,  he 
would  bring  in  one  who  had  more  merit.  Tatler. 

(d)  To  place  in  a particular  condition  or  station. 

But  he  protests  he  loves  you ; 

And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings  . . . 

To  bring  you  in  again  [namely,  to  your  former  office]. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  1. 

(ef)  To  reduce  within  the  limits  of  law  and  government. 
Perforce  bring  in  all  that  rebellious  rout. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
To  bring  off.  (a)  To  bear  or  convey  from  a place ; rescue  : 
as,  to  bring  off  men  from  a wreck. 

A brave  young  fellow,  of  a matchless  spirit ! 

He  brought  me  off  like  thunder,  charg’d  and  boarded, 

As  if  he  had  been  shot  to  save  mine  honour. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  1. 

(b)  To  procure  to  be  acquitted ; clear  from  condemnation  ; 
cause  to  escape,  (c)  To  dissuade ; change,  as  from  an  opin- 
ion or  purpose ; cause  to  abandon. 

’Tis  a foolish  thing  for  me  to  be  brought  off  from  an 
Opinion  in  a thing  neither  of  us  know. 

Selden , Table-Talk,  p.  79. 
To  bring  on.  ( a ) To  bear  or  convey  or  cause  to  be  con- 
veyed with  one  from  a distance : as,  to  bring  on  a quantity 
of  goods.  (6)  To  cause  to  begin : as,  to  bring  on  a battle. 

All  commanders  were  cautioned  against  bringing  on  an 
engagement.  U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  373. 

(c)  To  originate  or  cause  to  exist : as,  to  bring  on  a disease. 

(d)  To  induce ; lead  on. 

With  a crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof, 

When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
To  bring  one’s  nose  to  the  grindstone.  See  grind- 
stone.— To  bring  out.  (a)  To  expose;  detect;  bring  to 
light  from  concealment : as,  to  bring  out  one’s  baseness. 
(6)  To  find  by  calculation  or  argument ; deduce ; infer. 

The  more  strictly  Mr.  Gladstone  reasons  on  his  premises 
the  more  absurd  are  the  conclusions  which  he  brings  out 
Macaulay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State, 
(c)  To  publish : as,  to  bring  out  a new  edition  of  a book. — 
To  bring  over,  (a)  To  carry  over ; bear  across : as,  to 
bring  over  despatches ; to  bring  over  passengers  in  a boat. 
(&)  To  convert  by  persuasion  or  other  means ; draw  to  a 
new  party ; cause  to  change  sides  or  an  opinion. 

What  did  I not  undergo  of  danger  in  this  negotiation  to 
have  brought  him  over  to  his  Majesty’s  interest,  when  it 
was  intirely  in  his  hands ! Evelyn,  Diary,  May  24, 1660. 

The  Protestant  clergy  will  find  it  perhaps  no  difficult 
matter  to  bring  great  numbers  over  to  the  church.  Swift. 
To  bring  round,  (a)  To  persuade : as,  I will  under- 
take to  bHng  him  round  to  your  views,  (b)  To  lead  up  to 
in  an  indirect  manner:  as,  he  brought  round  the  conver- 
sation to  his  favorite  topic,  (c)  To  recover,  as  from  a 
swoon.— To  bring  to.  (a)  To  bring  back  to  conscious- 
ness, as  a person  partly  drowned,  (b)  Naut. : (1)  To  heave 
to : force  (another  ship)  to  heave  to  or  stop.  (2)  To  bend 
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brisk 


(a  sail)  to  its  yard  or  gafl.— To  bring  to  bag,  in  hunting , briny  (bri'ni),  a.  [<  brine 1 + -i/1.]  Pertaining 
i . u " to  brine ; of  the  nature  of  or  affected  by  brine ; 

salt;  salty:  as,  a briny  taste;  the  briny  flood; 
briny  tears. 

late,  with  the  rising  moon,  returned  the  wains  from  the 
marshes, 

Laden  with  briny  hay,  that  filled  the  air  with  its  odor. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

brioche  (bre-osh'),  »•  [F.,  a cake,  fig.  a blun- 
der; origin  unknown.]  1.  A sort  of  pastry  made 
with  flour,  eggs,  and  butter. — 2.  A round  and 
stuffed  cushion  for  the  feet  to  rest  on. — 3.  A 
stitch  in  knitting,  originally  used  in  making 
this  kind  of  footstool, 
briolet  (bri'o-let),  ».  See  briolette. 


to  kill.— To  bring  to  bear,  or  to  bear  upon,  (a)  To 
cause  to  have  influence  or  effect,  or  to  operate  upon. 

Every  author  has  a way  of  his  own  in  bringing  his  points 
to  bear.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  9. 

All  powerful  action  is  performed  by  bringing  the  forces 
of  nature  to  bear  upon  our  objects.  Emerson , Art. 

No  force  of  imagination  that  I can  bring  to  bear  will 
avail  to  cast  out  the  youth  of  that  very  imagination  which 
endeavours  to  depict  its  latter  days. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  230. 
(b)  To  bring  into  range,  or  the  range  of : as,  to  bring  a gun 
to  bear  upon  a target.— To  bring  to  book.  See  book.— To 
bring  to  gaff.  See  gaff.—  To  bring  to  light,  to  bring 
into  view ; reveal.— To  bring  to  mind,  to  recall,  as  what 
has  been  forgotten  or  what  is  not  present  to  the  mind. — 
To  bring  to  pass,  to  cause  to  come  to  pass ; effect. 


The  thing  is  established  by  God,  and  God  will  shortly  briolette  (bre-6-let'),  n.  [<  F.  briolette,  also  writ- 
ten briollette  for  brillolette  (whence  E.  also  bril- 
liolette),<.  brillant,  brilliant:  see  brilliant.']  A 
form  in  which  the  diamond  is  sometimes  cut ; 
that  form  which  would  result  from  joining  two 
rose  diamonds  back  to  back  and  adding  several 
rows  of  triangular  facets.  (See  rose  and  dia- 
mond.) Also  brilliolette,  briolet. 


bring  it  to  pass.  Gen.  xli.  32. 

To  bring  to  the  gangway.  See  gangway.— To  bring 
to  the  hammer.  See  hammer. — To  bring  under,  to 

subdue  ; repress;  restrain;  reduce  to  obedience. 

The  Minstrel  fell ! — hut  the  foeman’s  chain 
Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under. 

Moore,  Minstrel  Boy. 
To  bring  up.  (a)  To  bear,  convey,  or  lift  upward.  ( b ) 

T*.  ~ 4-.  • ....  .... 


In  printing, *to  give  the  proper  light  and  shade  to,  as  a brionill,  bliOIlill6,  W.  See  bryonin, 
print  of  an  engraving,  by  means  of  a suitable  distribu-  ’brioilY  n.  See  bryony. 

brilueU  . obsolete  form  of  brick2. 

press,  by  underlaying  it  with  cardboard  or  paper,  (c)  In  DriQUGt  (bn-ket  J ± . pron.  bre-ka  ),  n ..  a 

lithog.,  to  make  apparent ; make  visible,  as  a drawing  ora*  steel,  tinder-box,  dim.  of  brique,  brick:  see 
greasy  spot  upon  the  stone.  (<i)  To  rear;  nurture;  care  2.]  1.  A steel  prepared  for  striking  a 


for  during  adolescence : used  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  both  the  body  and  the  mind. 

God  by  this  tribulation  calleth  him,  and  biddeth  him 
come  home  out  of  the  countrey  of  sinne,  that  he  was  bred 
and  brought  vp  so  long  in. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  41. 

I consider  it  the  best  part  of  an  education  to  have  been 

bora  and  brought  up  in  the  country.  Alrntt,  Tablets,  p.  48.  bri^lf,  n.~  An  obsolete  spelling  of  breeze 1. 

The  noble  wish  brise2!,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  breeze 2. 

To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttermost,  . :__q  % - % „ r*i .... — / 7.  i. 

And  give  his  child  a better  bringing-up 
Than  his  had  been.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

(e)  To  introduce  to  notice  or  consideration : as,  to  bring 
up  a subject  in  conversation.  (/)  To  cause  to  advance 
uear : as,  to  bring  up  forces,  or  the  reserves. 

The  troops  from  Corinth  were  brought  up  in  time  to  re- 
pel the  threatened  movement  without  a battle. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  415. 

(g)  Naut.,  to  stop  (a  ship’s  headway)  by  letting  go  an 
anchor  or  by  running  her  ashore.  (Ii)  To  pull  up  (a  horse) ; 
cause  to  stop : often  with  short : as,  he  brought  up  his 
horse  short  (that  is,  caused  it  to  stop  suddenly) ; hence, 
figuratively,  to  stop  suddenly  in  any  career  or  course  of 
action ; bring  before  a magistrate ; pull  up. 

You  were  well  aware  that  you  were  committing  felony, 
and  have  probably  felt  tolerably  sure  at  times  that  yon 
would  some  day  be  brought  up  short.  Trollope. 

To  bring  up  the  rear,  to  move  onward  in  the  rear;  rTs  eST on i n a ' rr'ii ) ' 
form  the  rear  portion.— To  bring  up  with  a round  ajnsinga  ( on  sing  ga), 
turn  (naut.),  to  stop  (the  running  of  a rope)  by  taking  a 
round  turn  on  a belaying-piu  or  cavil ; hence,  figurative- 
ly, to  stop  the  doing  of  anything  suddenly  but  effectually. 

=Syn.  Bring  up,  Rear,  etc.  See  raise. 
bringer  (bring'er),  n.  One  who  brings,  in  any 
sense  of  the  verb. 

brinish  (bri'nisb),  a.  [<  brine  1 + -ish1.]  Like 
brine;  briny;  salt  or  saltish:  as,  “her  brinish 
tears,”  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
brinishness  (bri'nish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  brinish  or  saltish. 

brinjal  (brin'jal),  n.  [Also  improp.  brinqall 
= Pg.  beringela,  < Ar.  badinjan.]  The  East 
Indian  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  egg-plant,  So- 
larium Melongena. 

brinjarree  (brin-jar'i),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also 
written  brinjaree,  < Hind,  birivjdri,  a camp- 
following dealer  in  rice,  < birinj,  Pers.  birinj, 
riee ; mixed  with  Anglo-Ind.  bevjary,  Imrjary , 


light  with  a flint.  In  heraldry,  as  a bearing, 
it  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  collar  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  See  order. — 2.  A small  brick. — 3. 
Coal-dust  molded  for  fuel  into  the  shape  of 
bricks  or  balls.  [In  the  last  two  senses  also 
briquette.] 


brise3  (briz),  n.  [Also  written  brize;  < F.  brise, 
a piece  of  ground  newly  broken  up  for  tillage 
after  lying  long  unfilled,  < briser,  break;  cf. 
bruise.  Cf.  oquiv.  E.  dial,  breck.]  Ground  that 
has  lain  long  unfilled.  Kersey,  1708;  HalliweU. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

bris<5  (bre-za'),  a-  [F.,  pp.  of  briser,  break: 
see  bruise.]  In  her. : ( a ) Broken : said  of  any 
bearing  when  depicted  as  torn  asunder.  (6) 
Bearing  a mark  of  cadency  or  brisure : said  of 
a shield  which  is  differenced  in  this  way.  Also 
spelled  brize. 

brisement  (brez'ment;  F.  pron.  brez'mon),  n. 
[F.,  < briser,  break":  see  bruise.]  In  surg.,  a 

breaking  or  tearing  asunder Brisement  forcA, 

the  forcible  breaking  down  of  ankylosis. 

• " _ ; - ■ «.  [nl.  (P.  c.  As- 

bjornsen),  named  in  allusion  to  Icel.  Brisin- 
ga  men  (AS. 


Brosinga  (for 
*Breosinga) 
mene),  the 
necklace  of 
the  Brisings, 
which  figures 
in  Scand.  my- 
thology: Bri- 
singa,  gen.  of 
Brisingr,  Bri- 
sing;  men  (= 
AS.  mene),  a 
necklace.]  A 
genus  of  star- 
fishes,typical 
of  the  family 
Brisingidee. 


Deep-sea  Starfish  {Brisinga  corona ta). 


buvjarce,  < Hind  banjan,  banjara  (as  m the  Brisingida  (bri-sin'ji-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bri- 
d°f.),  < Skt.rony,  trade  .nee  banian  , banyan  .]  gi  + . ida .]  A group  of  Asteroida,  or  star- 
in  India,  a dealer  in  grain,  salt  etc.,  who  car-  t ifieJd  b £nus  Brisinga  ’ 

nes  his  goods  about  from  market  to  market,  Brisin’gi^  (bri-sin'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bri- 
especially  in  the  Deccan.  , . , , sing  a + -idee.]  A remarkable  family  of  star- 

brink  (bringk),  n.  [<  MR  brink, ~ break,  edge,  of  ggbeS)  Gf  the  order  Jsteroidca,  having  the  body 


LG.  or  Scand.  origin : MLG.  LG.  brink,  brink, 
margin,  edge,  edge  of  a bill,  a hill,  = G.  dial. 
brink,  a sward,  a grassy  hill,  = Dan.  brink, 
edge,  verge,  = Sw.  brink,  descent  or  slope  of  a 


shaped  as  in  the  ophiurians  or  sand-stars,  with 
long  rounded  rays  distinct  from  the  disk,  and  the 
ambulacral  grooves  not  continued  to  the  mouth. 
B.  coronata  is  a beautiful  Norwegian  species. 


brisk  (brisk),  a.  [Appar  < W.  Irysg  = Gael. 
bnosg,  also  bnsg  = Ir.  *bnsg,  quick,  nimble, 
lively;  cf.  W.  brys,  haste,  brysio,  hasten,  Gael. 
Ir.  briosg,  a start,  bounce,  Ir.  bris,  lively,  brisk, 
Gael.  Ir.  bras,  lively,  hasty,  etc.  Cf.  brash11. 
Not  connected  with  frisk  and.  fresh;  but  some 
refer  to  F.  brusque.]  1.  Quick  or  rapid  in  ac- 
tion or  motion  ; exhibiting  quickness ; lively ; 
swift ; nimble : as,  a brisk  breeze. 

We  split  the  journey,  and  perform 
In  two  days’  time  what’s  often  done 
By  brisker  travellers  in  one. 

Cowper,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Satires,  i.  6. 

Hence — 2.  Sprightly;  animated;  vivaeious; 
gay:  as,  “a  brisk,  gamesome  lass,”  Sir  B. 


connected  with  Icel.  bringa,  a grassy  slope, 
orig.  the  breast,  = Sw.  bringa,  breast,  = 
Dan.  bringe,  chest.  Cf.  W.  bryncyn,  a hillock,  < 
bryn,  a bill;  cf.  bron,  the  breast,  breast  of  a 
hill.]  The  edge,  margin,  or  border  of  a steep 
place,  as  of  a precipice  or  the  bank  of  a river; 
verge;  hence,  close  proximity : as,  “the  preci- 
pice’s brink,”  Dry  den;  to  be  on  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

We  understood  they  were  a people  almost  upon  the 
very  brink  of  renouncing  any  dependence  on  y*  Crowne. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  6, 1671. 

On  the  farthest  brink  of  doubtful  ocean. 

Lowell,  Appledore. 

=Syn.  See  rim. 


brisk 

I) Estrange. — 3.  Full  of  lively  or  exciting  ac- 
tion or  events ; exciting;  interesting. 

You  have  hail  a brisk  time  of  it  at  Howick,  and  all  the 
organs  of  combativeness  have  been  called  into  action. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  the  Countess  Grey. 

4.  Burning  freely  j bright:  as,  a brisk  fire.— 

5.  Effervescing  vigorously:  said  of  liquors: 
as,  brisk  cider. — 6.  Performed  or  kept  up  with 
briskness-,  rapid;  quick:  as,  a brisk  fire  of  in- 
fantry. 

Brisk  toil  alternating  with  ready  ease.  Wordsworth. 

7t.  Vivid;  luminous. 

He  hunts  about  the  proudest  World  to  buy 
The  choice  of  purest  and  of  brightest  Cloth 
Brisk  in  the  Tyrian  and  Sidonian  dye, 

As  due  to  his  fair  Darling. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  83. 
Had  it  [my  instrument]  magnified  thirty  or  twenty-five 
times,  it  had  made  the  object  appear  more  brisk  and  plea- 
8anf.  Newton. 

=Syn.  1.  Alert,  nimble,  quick,  rapid,  sprightly,  prompt, 
spry,  smart,  bustling,  wide-awake,  eager.  See  active  and 
busy. 

brisk  (brisk),  t).  [<  brisk,  «.]  I.f  trans.  To 

make  lively;  enliven;  animate;  refresh:  some- 
times with  up.  Killingbeck. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  brisk,  lively,  or  ac- 
tive : with  up. 

brisken  (bris'kn),  v.  [<  brisk  + -e»l.]  I.  in- 
trans. To  be  or  become  brisk,  active,  or  livelv. 
[Rare.] 

I heartily  wish  that  business  may  brisken  a little. 
Quoted  in  W.  Mathews's  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  209. 

n.  trans.  To  make  brisk  or  lively, 
brisket  (bris'ket),  n.  [<  ME.  bruskette,  < OF. 
* brusket , bruscliet,  later  brichet,  mod.  F.  brechet, 
prob.  < Bret,  bruclied,  dial,  brush,  the  breast, 
chest,  claw  of  a bird.]  The  breast  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  that  part  of  the  breast  that  lies  next  to 
the  ribs;  in  a horse,  the  part  extending  from 
the  neck  at  the  shoulder  down  to  the  fore  legs, 
briskly  (brisk'li),  adv.  In  a brisk  manner; 
quickly;  actively;  vigorously;  with  life  and 
spirit. 

Ay,  woo  her  briskly — win  her,  and  give  me  a proof  of 
your  address,  my  little  Solomon. 

Sheridan , The  Duenna,  ii.  1. 

briskness  (brisk'nes),  m.  1.  Quickness;  vigor 
or  rapidity  in  action : as,  the  briskness  of  the 
breeze. — 2.  Liveliness;  gaiety;  vivacity. 


Wisbriskness  his  Jollity,  and  his , good-humour.  Dryden.  bristled  (bris'ld),  a.  [<  bristle  + -edK]  1.  Hav- 
3.  The  sparkling  quality  of  an  effervescing  li-  ' ’ ' ” ’ — - - - J 

quor : applied  also  to  water,  as  in  the  extract. 


687  British 

A similar  appendage  on  some  plants ; a kind  of  pasteboard,  sometimes  glazed  on  the 
stiff,  sharp  hair. — 3.  In  dipterous  insects  of  the  surface,  used  by  artists, 
division  Brachycera,  the  arista  or  terminal  part  Bristol  brick.  See  brick2. 
of  the  antenna.— 4.  In  ornith.,  a bristly  fea-  Bristol  diamond.  Same  as  Bristol  stone  (which 
ther ; a leather  with  a stout  stiff  stem  and  little  see,  under  stone). 

or  no  web.-_Rictai  bristles,  vibrissa.  See  vibrissa.  Bristol  milk,  paper,  porcelain,  pottery,  red. 

bristle  (bns  1),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bristled , ppr.  stone.  See  the  nouns. 
bristling.  [<  ME.  bristlen,  brustlen  (=  G.  bbr-  brisure  (briz'ur),  n.  [F.,  < briser,  break:  see 
stein)  f bristle;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  bruise.']  1 . In  permanent  fortification,  a break 
To  erect  the  bristles  of;  erect  in  anger  or  de-  in  the  general  direction  of  the  parapet  of  the 

curtain,  when  constructed  with  orillons  and 
retired  flanks.  Also  spelled  brisure. — 2.  In 
her.,  same  as  cadency,  2. 
brit1,  britt1  (brit),  v.  [E.  dial.,  also  (in  II.) 
brite ; < ME.  brytten,  < AS.  bryttian,  brittian, 
divide,  distribute,  dispense,  = Icel.  brytja, 
chop  up;  a secondary  verb,  supplying  in  ME. 
and  later,  with  the  deriv.  britten,  q.  v.,  the 
place  of  the  primitive,  ME.  *breten,  *breoten,  < 
AS.  breotan  (pret.  bredt,  pp.  *broten),  break, 
bruise,  demolish,  destroy,  = OS.  *briotan,  bre- 
ton  = OHG.  *briozan,  tr.,  break,  MHG.  briezen, 
intr.,  burst  forth,  — Icel.  brjota  = Sw.  bryta  = 
Dan.  bryde,  break,  fracture,  refract,  = Goth. 
* briu tan  (not  found,  but  assumed  from  the  other 
forms,  and  from  the  appar.  thence  derived 
Spanish  ML.  britare , demolish,  destroy).  Hence 
britten,  brittle,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  break  in 
pieces;  divide. 

His  hede  thei  ofsmyten,  to  London  was  it  born, 

The  dede  body  the[i]  britten  [pret.  pi.  ] on  four  quarters 
corn.  Langto/t,  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  244. 

2.  To  bruise;  indent.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  fall  out  or  shatter,  as  over- 
ripe hops  or  grain.  Orose;  Halliwell. — 2.  To 
fade  away;  alter.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
brit2  (brit),  n.  [Origin  obscure:  cf.  brit 1,  «.] 
1.  A young  herring  of  the  common  kind,  oc- 
curring in  large  shoals,  and  formerly  classed 
as  a separate  species,  Clupea  minima. — 2.  A 
general  name  for  the  animals  collectively 
upon  which  whales  foed,  as  Clio  borealis , etc.; 
whale-brit. 

Brit.  An  abbreviation  of  British  and  Britain. 
Britain-crown  (brit' an-  or  brit'n-kroun),  n. 
[<  Britain  + crown  : "Britain , < ME.  Britaine,  < 
OF.  Bretaine,  Brctaigne,  F.  Bretagne,  < L.  Bri- 
tannia, Britain,  < Britanni,  the  Britons,  later 
L.  Brito(n-),  a Briton.  Cf.  AS.  Bryten,  Britain, 
Bryttas,  Brittas,  Brettas,  Britons:  see  British. J 


fiance,  as  a hog  erects  its  bristles. 

Now,  for  the  bare-pick’d  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 

And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 

Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  make  bristly. — 3.  To  fix  a bristle  on: 
as,  to  bristle  a shoemaker's  thread. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  rise  up  or  stand  on  end 
like  bristles. 

Nought  dreadful  saw  he  ; yet  the  hair 
’Gan  bristle  on  his  head  with  fear. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  iii.  42. 

2.  To  stand  erect  and  close  together  like  bris- 
tles. 

A forest  of  masts  would  have  bristled  in  the  desolate 
port  of  Newry.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  be  covered,  as  with  bristles:  as,  the 
ranks  bristled  with  spears.  See  to  bristle  with, 
below.— To  bristle  against,  to  come  in  collision  with, 
contradict,  or  oppose  somewhat  rudely.  [Rare.] 

The  wife  may  not  bristle  against  her  husband. 

J.  Udall,  On  Ephesians,  v. 

Tlie  annotation  here,  as  in  many  places,  bristles  against 
the  text.  Sir  if'.  Hamilton. 

To  bristle  up,  to  show  anger,  resentment,  or  defiance. 
— To  bristle  with,  (a)  To  be  covered  with  anything  as 
if  with  bristles. 

The  hill  of  La  Haye  Sainte  bristling  with  ten  thousand 
bayonets.  Thackeray. 

As  spectroscopy  becomes  the  daily  work  of  iron-found- 
ers, and  miners,  and  the  like,  it  will  be  found  to  be  bris- 
tling with  beautiful  scientific  truths  in  every  part  of  the 
spectrum,  which  may  be  used  in  these  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  science  of  optics. 

J.  N.  Lockyer , Spect.  Anal.,  p.  199. 

You  cannot  shut  up  Bums  in  a dialect  bristling  with 
archaisms.  Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  238. 


(b)  To  manifest  conspicuously : as, 
citement. 


he  bristled  with  ex- 


The  briskness  of  spring  water,  and  the  preference  given 
to  it  as  a beverage,  is  partly  occasioned  by  the  carbonic 
acid  which  it  contains.  W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  § 348. 

brismak  (bris'mak),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
torsk.  [Shetland  islands.] 
brissO,  ti.  t.  [ME.  brissen,  var.  of  brisen,  brysen, 
brusen,  bruise : see  bruise.')  To  bruise;  break. 

The  Jewes  brisseden  liys  bonys. 


ing  bristles;  hence,  stiffly  bearded:  as,  “bris- 
tled lips,”  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2. — 2.  In  her.,  having 
bristles  on  the  neck  and  back:  said  specifi- 
cally of  a boar  used  as  a bearing,  when  the  bris- 
tles are  of  a different  tincture,  it  is  specified  : as,  a boar’s 
head  and  neck  sable,  bristled  or. 
bristle-fern  (bris'l-fem),  n . The  common  name 
of  species  of  Trichomanes,  especially  T.  radi- 
cans,  from  the  bristle  that  projects  beyond  the 
cup-shaped  indusium. 

Begends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  p.  204.  bristle-grass  (bris'l-gras),  n.  Any  grass  of 
bnss2  (bns),  n.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  < F.  bris,  the  genus  Cheetochloa. 
breakage,  wreck,  formerly  also  fragments,  < ‘ 
briser,  break  (see  briss 1,  bruise,  and  cf.  de- 
bris) : but  perhaps  affected  by  breeze 3,  ashes, 
cinders  • see  breeze’-K)  Dust ; rubbish.  Halli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Brissidse  (bris'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Brissus  + 

-idee."]  Same  as  Spatanqidce. 

Brissinae  (bri-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Brissus  + nti „ > i 
-inte.]  A subfamily  of  Spatangidce,  typified  by  ‘Inos)’ 

the  genus  Brissus.  7 a 

brissle  (bris'l),  v.  t.  Same  as  birsle.  [Scotch  j /-.  ■ >i  . ,,,  m • in0-  [Also  spelled  bright;  origin  un_ 

and  North.  Eng.]  , bristle-pointed  (bns  l-ponFted),  a.  Termi-  To  bo  or  become  over-rine  as  wheat  harW7,r 

Brissotin  (bris'o-tin),  n.  See  Girondist.  w^ef  fra<iually  111  a veJ7  Jjne  ^!ur>  as  tIie  hops.  [Prov.  Eng.]  ’ ’ ’ 

Brissus  (bris'us)n.  [NL.]  A genus  of  echi-  bristletailibrisTtlD  ' /'"fmmmon  name  Either  (briTH'cr),,,.  A Scotch  form  of  brother. 
noids,  typical  of  the  family  Bnssidai  ( Spatangi - •’ / + A ^°Tnmonnaino  Briticism  (brit'i-sizm),  n.  [ < British  (Latinized 

dee)  ana  subfamily  Brissince.  %Jhe  .thysan“ou8  inseats  < cf  the  suborder  BriiAcJ)  +' A word,  phrase,  or  idiom 

bristle  (bris'l),  n.  [<  ME.  bristel,  brestel,  bras-  ^ominai  nnnerida al>"  tlle  English  language  peculiar  to  the  British. 
tel,berstleS=  T).  borstel  = MLG.  borstel^,  dim.  British  (brit'isft  I a^id  ».  [<  ME.  British 


Britain-crown  of  James  I.,  British  Museum.  (Size  of  the  original.) 

An  English  gold  coin  first  issued  in  1604  by 
James  I.,  and  current  at  the  time  for  five  shil- 
lings. It  was  also  issued  under  Charles  I. 


bristle-herring  (bris'l-herUng),  n.  The  name 
of  certain  species  of  the  genus  Borosoma,  of 
the  family  Borosomidw,  in  which  the  last  ray 

of  the  dorsal  fin  is  prolonged  into  a whip-like  

filament.  The  species  occur  chiefly  in  tropical  seas  and  Britannia,  metal.  See  metal. 
rivers,  but  one,  D.  cepedianum,  is  common  in  the  United  Britannic  (bri-tan'ik),  a.  [X  L.  Britannicus  < 
States,  and  is  generally  called  thread-herring.  See  cut  Britannia,  Britain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Great 

, . A species  of  moss,  ^il^tTrilsfa*^ 

chum*  y CalyPtra’  °f  th6  g6nUS  °rth0tri-  brite  (brit), ’p.  «.;  pret.  and pp.  brited,  ppr.  brit- 

rll  _ i.„.  I...  utgfioxvn.] 


tel,  berstle  (=  D.  borstel  = MLG.  borstel),  dim. 
of  brunt  (>  Sc.  birse,  birs : see  brust2,  birse),  a 
bristle,  < AS.  byrst,  neut.,  = MLG.  barste,  f.,  = 
OHG.  burst,  m.,  borst,  neut.,  bursta,  f.,  MHG. 
borst,  m.  and  neut.,  borste,  f.,  G.  borste,  a bristle, 


[<  ME.  Britissh, 


Catnpodea,  Lepisma,  etc.  See  cut  nndef  Cam-  Brytisc>  ^ < A’g>  Brymc,  < Bryttas  ^Brittas, 
bristlewort  (brisT-wert),  n.  A general  name  ra+f?’  L-- 

™B,.  «» 

ssts  fcs  <g-5gg  - ».  - •»-  s&f  i-jr&i  saattfM 

derived,  with  formative  -t,  from  the  root  of  „ a.  ,.  ..„  ” ' 

OHG.  barren,  parren  (for  *barsen),  be  stiff,  bnstlmg  (bns  ling),  p.  a.  Standing  up  stifflj 

stand  out  stiffly;  by  others  connected  with  E.  6 Dristles- 

burl,  burr  1.]  1.  One  of  the  stiff,  coarse,  glossv  Wlth  chatt'rm«  teeth> and  bristling  hair  upright, 
hairs  of  certain  animals,  especially  those  of  , . ..  r.,  . , , • -dryden,  Fables, 

the  hog  kind  which  are  not  hairless,  large  and  bristly  (bns  li),  a.  [<  bristle  + -yl.]  1.  Thickly 

^1,1 — i .1 n 1 1 7 , act  W1  f h hmctlnt!  : 1 1:1—  1 — 11  - 


thickly  set  along  the  back,  and  smaller  and 
more  scattered  on  the  sides.  The  bristles  of  the 
domestic  hog  and  of  some  other  animals  are  extensively 

used  for  making  brushes,  shoemakers’  wax-ends,  etc.  Eugged  scales  and  tristly  hail,s. 

She  hadde  so  grete  bristelis  on  her  bakke  that  it  trayled  t,  . . , . 
on  the  grounde  a fadome  large.  Bristol-board  (bns  tol-bord), 


set  with  bristles,  or  with  hairs  like  bristles; 
rough:  as,  “a  bristly  neck,”  Thackeray. — 2. 
Resembling  a bristle  or  bristles. 

Bentley. 
[Named  from 


Britain,  or  in  the  widest"  sense  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  its 
inhabitants:  as,  the  British  people  or  empire; 
British  legislation  or  interests. — 2.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ancient  Britons,  or  their  lan- 
guage. 


Sometimes  abbreviated  Brit. 

British  gum,  lion,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — British  plate, 
albata  (which  see).— British  sheet-glass.  Same  as  brood 
glass  (which  see,  under  broad). 

II.  n.  1.  [Used  as  a plural.]  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  including  specifically  the 


Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  s.),  iii.  421.  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  England.]  A fine,  smooth  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch.— 2.  The  language 


British 

of  the  ancient  Britons,  represented  by  the  mod- 
ern Welsh  and  Cornish. 

Britisher  (brit'ish-er),  n.  A British  subject  or 
citizen  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  more  par- 
ticularly a native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Great 
Britain,  especially  of  England.  [Now  chiefly 
colloquial  or  humorous.] 

Briton  (brit'on),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  Britun,  Bru- 
tun,  etc.,  < dlT.  Breton,  a Briton,  usually  a Bre- 
ton or  native  of  Brittany  in  Prance,  < ML.  Bri- 
to(n-),  pi.  Britones,  L.  Britanni,  Britons:  see 
British .]  I.  n.  A native  of  Great  Britain;  es- 
pecially, one  of  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Britain. 

II.  a.  British.  [Bare.] 

A Briton  peasant.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  1. 

britska  (brits'ka),  n.  [Also  written  britzska 
and,  more  prop. , britchka  ; < Pol.  bryczka = Buss. 
brichka,  dim.  of  Pol.  bryka,  a freight-wagon,  - 
Russ,  b'rikit,  a sort  of  coach.]  A carriage, 
largely  used  in  Europe  during  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  with  space  forreclining,  and 
a place  for  baggage,  etc.  One  or  two  servants 
could  be  carried  on  the  hind  boot.  The  Polish 
britska  has  a body  of  wickerwork,  and  a leather  top. 

britt1,  britfc-.  See  brill,  brit2. 
brittent  (brit'n),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  brit- 
tenen,  britnen,  bryttenen,  bruttenen,  brutnen, 
bretnen,  divide,  break  up,  cut  to  pieces,  < AS. 
brytnian,  divide,  distribute,  dispense  (ef.  Icel. 
brotna,  be  broken),  < breotan  (pp.  *broten), 
break:  see  brit1.]  To  break  up;  cut  to  pieces; 
cutup;  carve. 

britterworts  (brit'er-werts),  n.  pi.  1.  The 
Diatomacese. — 2.  The  Characese. 
brittle  (brit'l),  a.  [<  ME.  britcl,  brutel,  brotel, 
etc.,  < AS.  as  if  *brytel,  with  suffix  -el  forming 
adjectives  from  verbs,  < breotan  (pret.  bredt,  pi. 
*bruton,  pp.  *broten),  break:  see  brit 1 and  brit- 
ten.  Cf.  brickie,  an  equiv.  word  of  different  ori- 
gin.] 1.  Pickle;  changeable.  [Nowdialectal.] 

How  brotel  and  how  false  he  was. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2555. 

2.  Breaking  easily  and  suddenly  with  a com- 
paratively smooth  fracture,  as  glass  ; fragile  ; 
not  tough  or  tenacious. 

Brass,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  . . . becomes  brittle 
at  temperatures  approaching  to  redness,  but  while  cold  it 
possesses  considerable  malleability. 

W.  A.  Miller , Elem.  of  Chem.,  § 519. 

3.  Figuratively,  easily  destroyed;  perishable; 
fleeting. 

One  woful  day  sweeps  children,  friends  and  wife, 

And  all  the  brittle  blessings  of  my  life ! 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Lucretius,  iii.  85. 
Brittle  silver  ore.  Same  as  stephanite. 
brittleness  (brit'l-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  brittilnesse, 
bfutelnes,  etc.]  If.  Instability;  changeable- 
ness. 

The  see  may  ebbe  and  ilowe  more  and  lesse, 

The  welken  hath  might  to  shyne,  reyne  and  liayle  : 

Bight  so  mote  I kythe  my  brotelnesse. 

Chaucer,  Fortune,  1.  63. 
2.  The  property  of  breaking  readily  with  a 
comparatively  smooth  fracture;  f rangibility : 
the  opposite  of  toughness  and  tenacity. 

A rod  of  good  steel,  in  its  hardest  state,  is  broken  al- 
most as  easily  as  a rod  of  glass  of  the  same  size,  and  this 
brittleness  con  only  be  diminished  by  diminishing  its  hard- 
ness. G.  Ede,  in  Campin’s  Mecli.  Engineering,  p.  360. 

brittle-star  (brit'l-star),  n.  A name  of  sundry 
sand-stars,  or  ophiurians,  from  their  fragility. 
See  cuts  under  Astrophyton  and  star-fish. 
britzska,  n.  See  britska. 

Briza  (bri'za),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ppl&tv,  nod  (cf. 
the  common  name  quaking-grass).  The  form 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Gr.  /3pt'(a,  a 
grain  like  rye,  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  still 
so  called.  Cf.  Aeolic  flpiotia,  for  plt)a,  root.]  A 
genus  of  grasses,  commonly  called  quaking- 
grass,  maidenhair-grass,  or  lady’s-hair.  There  are 
12  species,  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean region,  of  little  agricultural  importance.  Some  of 
them  are  cultivated  for  ornament  on  account  of  their 
gracefully  nodding  spikes. 

brizeH,  n-  An  obsolete  form  of  breeze l. 
brize"t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  breeze 2. 
brize3,  n.  See  brise’i. 
brizS  (bre-za/),  a.  Same  as  brise. 
brizure  (briz'ur),  n.  Same  as  brisure,  1. 
bro.  An  abbreviation  of  brother;  pi.  bros. : as, 
* Smith  Bros.  & Co. 

broach  (broch),  n.  [Also,  in  sense  of  an  orna- 
mental pin,  spelled  brooch  (see  broochX) ; early 
mod.  E.  broche , < ME.  broche,  a pin,  peg,  spit, 
spear-point,  taper,  < OF.  broche,  P.  broche,  a 
spit,  brooch,  etc.,  = Pr.  broca  = Sp.  Pg.  broca, 
an  awl,  drill,  spool,  etc.,  = It.  brocca,  a split 
stick  (with  masculine  forms,  OF.  and  P.  dial. 
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broc,  a spit,  = It.  brocco,  a sharp  stake,  a sprout, 
etc.),  < ML.  broca,  brocca,  a spit,  a sharp  stake, 
any  sharp-pointed  thing;  cf.  L.  brochus,  broc- 
chus,  brocus,  projecting  (of  the  teeth  of  animals : 
see  brochate)-,  prob.  of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  W. 
procio,  stab,  prick  (>  E.  prog)-,  Gael,  brog,  a 
shoemakers’  awl,  < brog,  spur,  stimulate,  goad 
(>  E.  brogl).']  If.  A spit. 

Thre  balefulle  birdez  his  brochez  they  turne. 

Morte  Arthure,  1.  1029. 

And  some  failed  not  to  take  the  child  and  bind  it  to  a 
broach,  and  lay  it  to  the  fire  to  roast. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  259. 

He  turned  a broach , that  had  worn  a crown. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

2f.  A spear. 

That  fruit  was  of  a mayden  born 
On  a theoues  tre  is  al  totorn 
A broche  thorwout  his  brest  [bor]n. 

Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  133. 
3.  An  awl;  a bodkin.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 4.  A 
spike ; a skewer ; a sharp  stick ; specifically,  a 
rod  of  sallow,  hazel,  or  other  tough  and  pliant 
wood,  sharpened  at  each  end  and  bent  in  the 
middle,  used  by  thatehers  to  pierce  and  fix  their 
work.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Broche  for  a thacstare  [thaxter,  thatcher],  firmaculum. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  52. 

5t.  A spur. — 6t.  A fish-hook.  Prompt.  Parv. — 
7t.  A spike  or  standard  for  a candle. 

A broche  with  a fote,  ij  new  torches. 

English  Oilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  327. 
8f.  A taper;  a torch. 

Hewe  fuyr  of  a flynt  four  hundred  wynter ; 

Bote  thou  liaue  tache  to  take  hit  with  tunder  and  broches, 
Al  thy  labour  is  lost.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xx.  211. 

9.  A spindle ; a spool.  [Scotch.] 

Broche  of  threde,  vericulum.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  52. 

10.  In  arch.,  formerly,  a spire  of  any  kind ; now, 
specifically,  as  used  in  some  parts  of  England 
and  by  some 
writers  on  arch- 
itecture, a spire 
which  rises  di- 
rectly from  the 
walls  of  its  tow- 
er, without  par- 
apets and  gut- 
ters.— 11.  A 
narrow  - point- 
ed chisel  used 
by  masons  for 
hewing  stones. 

— 12.  Any  ta- 
pered boring- 
bit  or  drill. 

Broaches  used  for 
boring  wood  are 
fluted  like  the  shell- 
bit,  but  tapered  to- 
ward the  point ; 
but  those  used  in 
boring  metal  are 
solid,  and  usually 
three-,  four-,  or  six- 
sided.  Their  com- 
mon forms  are 
shown  in  the 
annexed  figures. 

Broaches  are  also 
known  as  widencrs  cot, "England, 
and  reamers. 

13.  A straight  steel  tool  with  file-teeth  for 
pressing  through  irregular  holes  in  metal  that 
cannot  be  dressed  by  revolv- 
ing tools. — 14.  That  part  of 
the  stem  of  a key  which 
projects  beyond  the  hit  or 
web,  and  enters  a socket  in 
the  interior  of  the  lock. — 15. 
That  pin  in  a lock  which  en- 
ters the  barrel  of  the  key. 
E.  S.  Knight. — 16.  The  stick 
from  which  candle-wicks  are 
suspended  for  dipping. — 17. 
A gimlet  used  in  opening 
casks  for  sampling  their  con- 
tents.— 18.  A fitting  for  an 
Argand  gas-burner.- — 19.  A 
start,  like  the  end  of  a spit, 
on  the  head  of  a young  stag. — 20.  A pin  or  clasp 
to  fasten  a garment ; specifically,  an  ornamen- 
tal pin,  clasp,  or  buckle,  and  especially  a breast- 
pin, of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  attached  to 
the  dress  or  depending  from  the  neck : in  this 
sense  now  usually  spelled  brooch  (which  see), 
broach  (broch),  *.  t.  [<  ME.  broclien,  bore,  spur, 
spit,  tap  (in  this  sense  ef.  the  phrase  setten  on 
broche,  set  abroach,  after  P.  mettre  en  broche: 
see  abroach),  < OP.  brocher,  spur,  spit,  etc.,  P. 
brocher,  stitch,  figure,  emboss  (=  Pr.  brocar  = 
Pg.  brocar,  bore,  = It.  broccare,  urge,  incite, 


broad 

etc.),  < broclw,  etc.,  spit:  see  broach,  n.  Cf. 
brocade,  brochure,  etc.]  If.  To  spit;  pierce  as 
with  a spit. 

The  Erie  that  knew  & wyst  moche  of  the  chasse  broched 
the  bore  thrughe  the  brest. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  235,  note. 

I’ll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier’s  point. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2. 

2f.  To  spur. 

Broche f the  baye  stede,  and  to  the  buske  rydej. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  918. 

3.  In  masonry,  to  rough-hew.  [North.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.]— 4.  To  open  for  the  first  time 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  something;  more 
especially,  to  tap  or  pierce,  as  a cask  in  order 
to  draw  the  liquor : as,  to  broach  a hogshead. 

Descending  into  the  cellars,  they  broached  every  cask 
they  found  there.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  564. 

Hence,  figuratively  — 5.  To  open,  as  the  mouth 
for  utterance. 

Desiring  Virtue  might  be  her  first  growth, 

And  Hallelujah  broach  her  holy  mouth. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  68. 

6.  To  let 'out;  shed. 

This  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest  blood. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  4. 

7.  To  state  or  give  expression  to  for  the  first 
time;  utter;  give  out;  especially,  begin  con- 
versation or  discussion  about;  introduce  by 
way  of  topic:  as,  to  broach  a theory  or  an 
opinion. 

This  error  . . . was  first  broached  by  Josephus. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  i.  3. 
Here  was  our  Paolo  brought 
To  broach  a weighty  business. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  107. 
8f.  To  give  a start  to;  set  going. 

That  for  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broach'd. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  1. 
Droved  and  broached.  See  drove 3.— To  broach  to 
( naut .,  used  intransitively),  to  come  suddenly  to  the  wind, 
as  a ship,  by  accident  or  by  the  fault  of  the  helmsman  (a 
dangerous  position  in  a gale). 

broacher  (bro'cher),  n.  [<  broach  + -e»-i.]  If. 
A spit. 

On  five  sharp  broachers  rank'd  the  roast  they  turn'd. 

Dryden,  Iliad,  i.  638. 

2.  One  who  broaches,  opens,  or  utters ; a first 
publisher. 

The  first  broacher  of  a heretical  opinion. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Deadly  haters  of  truth,  broachers  of  lies. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

broaching-press  (bro'ehing-pres),  n.  A ma- 
chine-tool employing  a broach,  used  in  slotting 
and  finishing  iron. 

broach-post  (broch'post),  n.  In  carp.,  a king- 
post. 

broach-turner  (broch'ter//ner),  n.  A menial 
whose  occupation  is  to  turn  a broach  or  spit ; a 
turnspit. 

Dish-washer  and  broach-turner,  loon  ! — to  me 
Thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen  as  before. 

. Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

broad  (brad),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sc.  braid;  < ME. 
brood,  brod,  < AS.  brad  = OS.  bred  — OFries. 
bred  = 1).  breed  = MLG.  bred,  LG.  breed  = OHG. 
MHG.  G.  breit  = Icel.  breidhr  = Sw.  Dan.  bred 
= Goth,  braids,  broad.  Hence  bread2,  breadth. 
The  pron.  would  be  reg.  brod  (like  goad,  road, 
etc.).]  I.  a.  1.  Wide;  having  great  breadth, 
as  distinguished  from  length  and  thickness ; 
used  absolutely,  having  much  width  or  breadth ; 
not  narrow : as,  a strip  no  broader  than  one’s 
hand ; a broad  river  or  street. 

In  are  [a]  brode  strete  he  igon  mete  threo  cnihtes. 

Layaman,  I.  217. 

Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  296. 

2.  Large  superficially;  extensive;  vast:  as, 
the  broad  expanse  of  ocean. 

Each  year  shall  give  this  apple-tree 
A broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom. 

Bryant,  Planting  of  the  Apple-Tree. 

3.  Figuratively,  not  limited  or  narrow;  liber- 
al; comprehensive;  enlarged:  as,  a man  of 
broad  views. 

In  a broad , statesmanlike,  and  masterly  way.  Everett. 
Narrow  spirits  admire  basely  and  worship  meanly; 
broad  spirits  worship  the  right.  Thackeray. 

Specifically — 4.  Inclined  to  the  Broad  Church, 
or  to  the  views  held  by  the  Broad-Church  party 
of  the  Church  of  England.  See  Episcopal. — 
5.  Large  in  measure  or  degree;  not  small  or 
slight ; ample ; consummate. 

3if  hym-self  be  bore  blynde  hit  is  a brod  wonder. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  584. 


Fig.  a is  an  example 
of  broaches  or  reamers 
for  wood,  and  fig.  b of 
those  for  metal. 
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broadside 


He  grins,  and  looks ' broad  nonsense  with  a stare. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  194. 

6.  Widely  diffused;  open;  full:  as,  in  br,oad 
sunshine;  broad  daylight. 

Ful  oft,  whan  it  is  brode  day. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  ii.  107. 

I count  little  of  the  many  things  I see  pass  at  broad  noon- 
day, in  large  and  open  streets. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  103. 

It  was  broad  day,  and  the  people,  recovered  from  their 
panic,  were  enabled  to  see  and  estimate  the  force  of  the 
enemy.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  32. 

7.  TJnconfined;  free;  unrestrained,  (a)  Used 
absolutely. 

As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air. 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
(£>)  Unrestrained  by  a sense  of  propriety  or  fitness ; unpol- 
ished; loutish. 

Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

(c)  Unrestrained  by  considerations  of  decency;  indeli- 
cate; indecent. 

As  chaste  and  modest  as  he  is  esteemed,  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  in  some  places  he  is  broad  and  fulsome. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  Ded. 

(d)  Unrestrained  by  fear  or  caution ; bold ; unreserved. 

For  from  broad  words,  and  ’cause  he  fail’d 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant’s  feast,  I hear, 

Macduff  lives  in  disgrace.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

8.  Characterized  by  a full,  strong  utterance ; 
coarsely  vigorous;  not  weak  or  slender  in 
sound:  as,  broad  Scotch ; broad  Doric;  a broad 
vowel,  such  as  a or  d or  6. — 9f.  Plain;  evi- 
dent. 

Proves  thee  far  and  wide  a broad  goose. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  ii.  4. 

10.  In  the  fine  arts , characterized  by  breadth; 
as,  a picture  remarkable  for  the  broad  treatment 

of  its  subject.  See  breadth , 3 As  broad  as  (it 

is)  long,  equal  upon  the  whole ; the  same  either  way. 

It  is  as  broad  as  long  whether  they  rise  to  others  or 
bring  others  down  to  them.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Broad  Church,  the  popular  designation  of  a party  in 
the  Church  of  England.  See  Episcopalian. — Broad  fo- 
lio, broad  quarto,  etc.,  names  given  to  drawing-pa- 
per folded  the  broadest  way. — Broad  gage.  See  gage%. 
— Broad  glass,  window-glass  of  a cheap  quality  formed 
by  blowing  a long  cylinder,  cutting  it  apart,  and  al- 
lowing the  pieces  to  soften  and  flatten  out  in  a kiln. 

See  glass.  Also  called 
British  sheet-glass,  cylin- 
der-glass, German  plate- 
glass,  and  spread  window- 
glass.  — Broad  lace,  a 
woolen  fabric  made  in 
bands  about  4 inches 
wide,  and  used  as  an 
ornamental  border  to 
the  upholstery  of  a car- 
riage. Car-builder's  Diet. 
— Broad  pennant 
( naut .),  a swallow-tailed 
flag  carried  at  the  mast- 
head of  a man-of-war  as 
the  distinctive  mark  of  a 
commodore.  = Syn.  1. 
Extended,  spread.  — 1 

Broad  Pennant  of  a Commodore,  and  2.  Wide,  Broad.  See 
United  states  Navy.  wide. — 7.  (c)  Vulgar,  ob- 

scene. 

II.  n.  1.  A shallow,  fenny  lake  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  a river  over  adjacent  flat  land 
covered  more  or  less  with  a reedy  growth;  a 
flooded  fen,  or 
lake  in  a fen : 
as,  the  Norfolk 
broads.  [Prov. 

Eng.] 

A bi'oad  is  the 
spread  of  a river 
into  a sheet  of  wa- 
ter, which  is  cer- 
tainly neither  lake 
nor  lagoon. 

Southey,  Letters 
[(1812),  II.  307. 

Then  across  the 
mill  - pool,  and 
through  the  deep 
crooks,  out  into  the 
broads,  and  past  the 
withered  beds  of 
weeds  which  told  of 
coming  winter. 

II.  Kingsley, 

[Ravenshoe,  viii. 

2.  In  mech .,  a 
tool  used  for 
turning  down 
the  insides  and 
bottoms  of  cyl- 
inders in  the 
lathe. — 3.  An 
English  coin 
first  issued  in 
1619  by  J ames 
I.,  and  worth  at 
the  time  205. 
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Reverse. 

Broad  of  James  I.,  British  Museum. 
( Size  of  the  original. ) 


uroaa  *r  ar- 

A 


Broad-arrow. 


The  coin  was  also  issued  subsequently.  Also 
called  laurel  and  broad-piece. 
broad  (brad),  adv.  [<  ME.  broode,  brode,  < AS. 
brdde  (=  MHG.  breite,  G.  breit),  broadly;  from 
the  adj.]  If.  Broadly;  openly;  plainly. 

Crist  spak  himself  ful  broode  in  holy  writ. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  739. 
2f.  Widely;  copiously;  abundantly.  Chaucer. 
— 3.  Broadly;  fully. 

With  all  liis  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Lying  broad  awake  I thought  of  you  and  Eflie  dear. 

Tennyson,  May  Queen  (Conclusion). 

broadt,  v.  t.  [ME.  brodenf  AS.  brddian,  spread, 
< brad,  broad.  Cf.  bread2. ] To  make  broad; 
spread. 

Tyll  the  blessed  bredd  [bird]  brodid  bis  wingis. 

Richard  the  Redeless. 
broad-arrow  (brad'a^o),  n.  [<  ME.  brode  arow, 
brodarwe,  etc.,  a heavy  arrow;  < broad  + ar- 
row.]  The  royal  mark  of  Brit- 
ish government  stores  of  every 
description,  which  it  is  felony  to 
obliterate  or  deface.  Persons  un- 
lawfully in  possession  of  goods  marked 
with  the  broad-arrow  forfeit  the  goods 
and  are  subject  to  a penalty  of  £200. 

The  broad-arrow  is  said  to  be  the  cogni- 
zance of  Henry,  Viscount  Sydney,  Earl  of 
Romney,  Master-general  of  Ordnance  from  1693  to  1702: 
but  it  was  in  use  before  his  time.  In  heraldry  it  differs 
from  the  pheon  in  having  the  inside  of  the  barbs  plain. 

broadax  (brad'aks),  n.  [<  ME.  brodax,  brood- 
axe,  etc.,  < AS.  brddcEX,  < brad,  broad,  + cex, 
ax:  see  broad  and  ax1.]  If.  A battle-ax. — 2. 
An  ax  with  a broad  edge,  for  hewing  timber. 
See  cut  under  ax. 

Then  let  the  sounds  of  measured  stroke 
And  grating  saw  begin, 

The  broad-axe  to  the  gnarled  oak, 

The  mallet  to  the  pin ! 

Whittier,  Ship-Builders. 

broad-based  (brad'bast),  a.  Having  a broad 
foundation;  securely  founded.  [Bare.] 

Her  throne  . . . 
Broad-based  upon  her  people’s  will. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen, 
broadbill  (brad'bil),  ».  1.  The  shoveler-duck, 
Spatula  clypeata. — 2.  The  spoonbill,  Platalea 
leucorodia. — 3.  The  scaup-duck,  Fuligula  ma- 
rila,  and  other  species  of  that  genus. — 4.  A 
bird  of  the  family  JSurylcemidce.  There  are  nine 
or  ten  species  of  broadbills  peculiar  to  the 
Indian  region.  Also  called  broadmouth. 
broad-billed  (brad'bild),  a.  In  ornith.,  having 
a broad  bill — Broad-billed  sandpiper,  the  Limicola 
platyrhyncha. 

broadbrim  (brad'brim),  n.  1.  A bat  with  a 
very  broad  brim,  especially  the  form  of  hat 
worn  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Hence  — 2.  A member  of  that  society;  a 
Quaker.  Carlyle.  [Colloq.] 
broad-brimmed  Cbrad'brimd),  a.  1.  Having 
a broad  border,  brim,  or  edge. 


broaden  (bra'dn),  V.  [<  broad  + -en1.  Cf.  broad, 
».]  I.  intrans.  To  grow  broad  or  broader. 

To  broaden  into  boundless  day. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xcv. 

ii.  trans.  To  make  broad;  increase  in 
breadth ; render  more  broad  or  comprehensive : 
as,  “ broaden’d  nostrils,”  Thomson,  Winter, 
broad-eyed  (brad'id),  a.  Having  a wide  view 
or  survey. 

broad-fronted  (brad'frun,/ted),  a.  Having  a 
broad  front;  having  a wide  forehead:  as, 
“broad-fronted  Caasar,”  Shah.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  5. 
broad-gage  (brad'gaj),  a.  Having  the  space 
between  the  rails  wider  than  the  standard  gage 
of  56i  inches:  said  of  a railroad  track : opposed 
to  narrow-gage,  which  signifies  less  than  the 
standard  width.  See  gage2. 
broadhorn  (brad'horn),  n.  A name  by  which 
the  flat-boats  on  the  Mississippi  and  other 
American  rivers  were  formerly  known. 

A broad-horn,  a prime  river  conveyance.  Irving . 

The  river’s  earliest  commerce  was  in  great  barges, — keel- 
boats,  broadhorns. 

S.  L.  Clemens,  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  41. 

broad-homed  (brad'hornd),  a.  Having  wide- 
-spread horns.  Huloet. 
broadleaf,  broadleaf-tree  (brad'lef,  -tre),  n. 
A tall  tree,  Tcrminalia  latifolia,  of  the  family 
Combretacese, common  in  Jamaica,  bearinglarge 
and  long-petioled  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
branches. 

broadly  (br&d'li),  adv.  1 . In  a broad  manner. 

That  broadly  flows  through  Pyloa’  fields. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  v. 

Custine  has  spoken  out  more  broadly. 

Burke,  Present  State  of  Affairs. 

These  simple,  broadly  draped  figures  were  sculptured 
by  Niccola  at  Pisa.  C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  21. 
Specifically — 2.  In  zool.,  so  as  to  extend  over  a 
relatively  large  space : as,  broadly  emarginate ; 
broadly  Insinuate,  etc.  A part  is  broadly  trun- 
cate when  the  truncation  is  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  its  greatest  width, 
broadmouth  (brad'mouth),  n.  A bird  of  the 
family  Eurylcemidw  (which  see) ; a broadbill. 
broadness  (brad'nes),  n.  [<  broad  + -ness. ] 1. 
Breadth;  extent  from  side  to  side. — 2.  Coarse- 
ness ; grossness ; indelicacy. 

Broadness  and  indecency  of  allusion. 

Craik,  Eng.  Lit.,  1.  624. 
broad-piece  (brad'pgs),  n.  Same  as  broad,  «.,  3. 
broad-seal  (brad'sel),  n.  The  official  or  great 
seal  of  a country  or  state:  as,  “the  king’s 
broad-seal,”  Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  61.  [More  cor- 
rectly as  two  words.] -Broad-seal  war,  in  U.  S. 
hist.,  a contest  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  as  to  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  five  Whig 
members  from  New  Jersey,  who  bad  certificates  of  election 
under  the  broad  seal  of  the  State,  but  whose  seats  were 
contested  by  Democratic  claimants. 

broad-seal  (brad'sel),  v.  t.  [<  broad-seal,  ».] 
To  stamp  as  with  the  broad  seal;  guarantee; 
make  sure. 


Govert  Lockerman,  without  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  turned  up  his  eye  from  under  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  to  see  who  hailed  him  thus  discourteously. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  251. 

2.  Wearing  a hat  with  a broad  brim. 

This  broad-brimm'd  hawker  of  holy  things. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  x. 

broadcast  (brad'kast),  a.  1.  Cast  or  dispersed 
upon  the  ground  with  the  hand,  as  seed  in  sow- 
ing: opposed  to  sowed  in  drills  or  rows. — 2. 
Widely  spread  or  diffused. 

broadcast  (brad'kast),  n.  In  agri.,  a method 
of  sowing  in  which  the  seed  is  thrown  from  the 
hand  in  handfuls. 

My  lads,  said  he,  let  broad-cast  be, 

And  come  away  to  drill.  Hood. 

broadcast  (brad'kast),  adv.  1.  By  scattering 
or  throwing  at  large  from  the  hand : as,  to  sow 
broadcast. — 2.  So  as  to  disseminate  widely ; in 
wide  dissemination. 

An  impure,  so  called,  literature  sown  broadcast  over  the 
land.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

broadcloth  (brad'kloth),  n.  A fine  woolen  cloth, 
commonly  black,  with  a finished  surface,  mostly 
used  in  making  men’s  garments : so  called  from 
its  breadth,  which  is  usually  60  inches. 

Every  whole  woollen  cloth,  called  broad  cloth,  which 
shall  be  made  and  set  to  sale  after  the  feast  called  St. 
Peter  ad  vincula,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
M.CCCC.LXV.,  after  the  full  watering,  racking,  straining, 
or  tenturing  of  the  same,  ready  to  sale,  shall  hold  and 
contain  in  length  xxiv  yards,  and  to  every  yard  an  inch, 
containing  the  breadth  of  a man’s  thumb,  to  be  measured 
by  the  crest  of  the  same  cloth,  and  in  breadth  ij  yards,  or 
vij  quarters  at  the  least,  within  the  lists. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  351,  note. 

They  be  all  patched  cloutes  and  ragges,  in  comparison 
of  faire  wouen  broade  cloathes. 

Ascham , The  Scholemaster,  p.  60. 


Thy  presence  broad-seals  our  delights  for  pure. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

broad-shouldered  (brad'shol"derd),  a.  Having 
the  back  broad  across  the  shoulders. 

Broad-shouldered,  and  liis  arms  were  round  and  long. 

Dryden. 

broadside  (brad'sid),  n.  1.  The  whole  side  of 
a ship  above  the  water-line,  from  the  bow  to  the 
quarter. — 2.  A simultaneous  discharge  of  all 
the  guns  on  one  side  of  a vessel  of  war:  as,  to 
fire  a broadside. — 3.  In  general,  any  compre- 
hensive attack  with  weapons  of  any  kind  di- 
rected against  one  point  or  object. 

Give  him  a broadside,  my  brave  boys,  with  your  pikes. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  4. 

4.  A sheet  printed  on  one  side  only,  and  with- 
out arrangement  in  columns ; especially,  such 
a sheet  containing  some  item  of  news,  or  an 
attack  upon  some  person,  etc.,  and  designed 
for  distribution. 

Every  member  of  the  convention  received  a copy  of  this 
draft  of  a constitution,  printed  on  broadsides  in  large 
type.  Bancroft , Hist.  Const.,  I.  119. 

Van  Citters  gives  the  best  account  of  the  trial.  I have 
seen  a broadside  which  confirms  his  narrative. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi.,  note. 

5.  Any  surface  resembling  the  side  of  a ship 
in  breadth,  etc.,  as  a house-front. 

In  the  great,  blank,  gray  broadside , there  were  only 
four  windows.  Dickens. 

Broadside  on,  with  the  side  in  advance;  sidewise.— To 
take  on  the  broadside,  to  treat  freely  and  unceremoni- 
ously. 

Determined  to  take  the  world  on  the  broadside , and  eat 
thereof,  and  be  filled.  Carlyle,  Diderot. 

broadside  (brad'sid),  adv.  [<  broadside,  m.] 
1.  With  the  broadside  directed  toward  the 
point  specified. 


broadside 

The  landing  of  troops  . . . beneath  the  batteries  of  four- 
teen vessels  of  war,  lying  broadside  to  the  town. 

Everett,  Orations,  p.  79. 
2.  Pell-mell;  unceremoniously : as,  to  go  or 
send  broadside.  [Bare.] 

He  used  in  his  prayers  to  send  the  king,  the  ministers 
of  state,  . . . all  broadside  to  hell,  but  particularly  the 
general  himself.  Swift,  Mem.  of  Capt.  Creiehton. 

broad-sighted  (brad'si"ted),  a.  Having  a wide 
view.  IJuarterly  llev. 

broad-speaking  (brad' spe 'king),  a.  1.  Using 
vulgar  or  coarse  language ; speaking  with  a vul- 
gar accent. — 2.  Speaking  plainly  out  without 
endeavoring  to  soften  one’s  meaning, 
broad-spoken  (brad ' spo  ' kn),  a.  Character- 
ized by  plainness  or  coarseness  of  speech,  or 
by  a vulgar  accent ; unrefined, 
broad-spread  (brad'spred),  a.  Widely  diffused, 
broad-spreading  (brad'spred"ing),  a.  Spread- 
ing widely. 

His  broad-spreading  leaves.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  4. 
broadstone  (brad'ston),  re.  Same  as  ashler. 
broadsword  (brad'sord),  re.  A sword  with  a 
broad  blade,  as  distinguished  from  one  with  a 
narrow  blade  or  from  a three-sided  thrusting- 
sword;  a sword  of  which  the  edge  as  well  as 
the  point  is  used.  All  forms  of  sword  which  have  a 
flat  blade  for  cutting  are  called  broadswords,  in  contrast 
to  swords  used  for  thrusting  alone.  See  claymore. 
broadtail  (brad'tal),  re.  One  of  the  numerous 
species  of  old-world  parrots,  of  the  genus  Pla- 
tycercus.  P.  L.  Sclater. 

broadthroat  (brad  ' throt),  re.  [<  broad  + 
throat;  a translation  of  Eurylaimus,  q.  v.]  A 
book-name  of  birds  of  the  family  Eurylcemidce 
(which  see).  Also  called  broadbill  and  broad- 
mouth. 

broad-tool  (brad'tol),  n.  A stone-masons’  chisel 
with  a very  wide  edge,  used  for  finishing, 
broad-tread  (brad'tred),  a.  Having  a wide 
face  or  tread,  as  a car-wheel. 

Broadwell  ring.  See  ring. 
broadwise  (brad'wiz),  adv.  [<  broad  + -wise.'] 
In  the  direction  of  the  breadth ; breadthwise  : 
as,  to  measure  broadwise. 
broamt,  re.  [Origin  obscure;  perhaps  a mis- 
print.] Apparently,  a spirit  or  goblin. 

The  approach  of  the  sun’s  radiant  beams  expelleth  gob- 
lins, bugbears,  hob-thrushes,  broams,  screech-owl  mates, 
night-walking  sp,rits,  and  tenebrions. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  24. 

brob  (brob),  n.  [E.  dial. ; perhaps  an  alteration 
of  brod,  a nail,  brad,  verb  brod,  prick : see  brod 
and  brad.]  1.  A wedge-shaped 
) fi  i spike,  driven  along  the  side  of 

a timber  which  abuts  against 
another,  to  prevent  it  from 
Brobs.  slipping. — 2.  In  coal-mining,  a 

short,  thick  piece  of  timber, 
used  for  supporting  the  coal  which  is  being 
holed  or  undercut;  a prop.  [Midland  coal- 
field, England.] 

brob  (brob),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  brobbed,  ppr. 
brobbing.  [E.  dial.,  < brob,  re.]  To  prick  with 
a bodkin.  Haltimell.  [North.  Eng.] 
Brobdingnagian  (brob-ding-nag'i-an),  a.  and  re. 
I.  a.  Like  or  likened  to  an  inhabitant  of  the 
fabled  region  of  Brobdingnag  in  Swift’s  “Gul- 
liver's Travels” ; hence,  of  enormous  size ; gi- 
gantic. 

German  prose,  as  written  by  the  mob  of  authors,  pre- 
sents, as  in  a Brobdingnagian  mirror,  the  most  offensive 
faults  of  our  own.  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

II.  re.  A gigantic  person. 

“ Sally!”  screamed  the  Brobdingnagian , “what  bedrooms 
is  disengaged?  A gentleman  wants  a bed.” 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  II.  v. 
broct,  re.  [F. : see  bric-d-brac.]  A large  vessel 
with  a handle,  and  generally  made  of  metal  or 
coarse  pottery,  for  holding  liquids, 
brocade  (bro-kad'),  re.  [<  Sp.  brocado  (=  Pg. 
brocado  = It.  broccato;  cf.  E.  brocart),  brocado, 
prop.  pp.  of  *brocar  (=  Pg.  brocar,  bore)  = F. 
brocher,  embroider,  stitch,  etc. : see  broach,  v.  j 

1.  A silken  fabric  variegated  with  gold  and 
silver,  or  having  raised  flowers,  foliage,  and 
other  ornaments : also  applied  to  other  stuffs 
wrought  and  enriched  in  like  manner. 

A gala  suit  of  faded  brocade.  Irving. 

+ 2.  Akind  of  bronze-powder  used  for  decorating, 
brocaded  (bro-ka'ded),  o.  1.  Woven  or  worked 
into  a brocade. 

Brocaded  flowers  o’er  the  gay  mantua  shine. 

Gay,  Panthea. 

2.  Dressed  in  brocade. — 3.  Decorated  with 
flowers,  etc.,  in  relief:  as,  a brocaded  silk. 
[Equivalent  to  French  brochS.] 

brocade-shell  (bro-kad'shel),  re.  A name  given 
to  Conus  geographicus,  one  of  the  cone-shells, 
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or  Conidce : so  called  from  the  peculiar  colora- 
tion. 

brocage,  re.  See  brokage. 
brocard  (brok'ard),  re.  [<  OP.  brocard,  a maxim 
(in  mod.  F.  a taunt,  jeer,  raillery),  ML.  brocardi- 
cum,  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  Brocard,  prop. 
Burchhard  or  Burkard,  bishop  of  Worms  (died 
1025),  who  published  a collection  of  ecclesi- 
astical canons,  “Regulte  Ecclesiastic®,”  also 
known  as  Brocardica  or  Brocardicorum  opus.] 

1.  A law  maxim  founded  on  inveterate  cus- 
tom, or  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  and  ac- 
counted part  of  the  common  law.  Hence  — 2. 
An  elementary  principle  or  maxim;  a short 
proverbial  rule ; a canon. 

The  legal  brocard,  “Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus,” 
is  a rule  not  more  applicable  to  other  witnesses  than  to 
consciousness.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  scholastic  brocard  [Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non 
fuerit  in  sensu]  ...  is  the  fundamental  article  in  the 
creed  of  that  school  of  philosophers  who  are  called  “the 
sensualists."  Ferrier,  Inst,  of  Metaphysics,  p.  2111. 

brocardic  (bro-kar'dik),  re.  Same  as  brocard. 

I make  use  of  all  the  brocardica,  or  rules  of  interpreters ; 
that  is,  not  only  what  is  established  regularly,  in  law,  but 
what  is  concluded  wise  and  reasonable  by  the  best  inter- 
preters. Jer.  Taylor,  Pref.  to  Duct.  Dub. 

brocatt,  re.  An  old  form  of  brocade. 
brocatel,  brocatelle  (brok'a-tel),  re.  [<  F. 
brocatelle  = Sp.  brocatel,  < It.  broccatello,  varie- 
gated marble  (F.  brocatel,  tinsel  or  thin  cloth 
of  gold  or  silver),  dim.  of  broccato,  brocaded, 
brocade : see  brocade.]  I . A variety  of  orna- 
mental marble,  the  most  famous  localities  of 
which  are  in  Italy  and  Spain.  That  from  Siena, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful 
variety  known,  consists  of  a ground  of  yellow  marble  tra- 
versed by  numerous  interlacing  veins  of  darker  material, 
most  of  which  are  of  a deep-violet  color. 

2.  An  inferior  material  used  for  curtains,  fur- 
niture-covering, and  the  like,  made  of  silk  and 
wool,  silk  and  cotton,  or  pure  wool,  but  having 
a more  or  less  silky  surface. 

The  Vice-Chancellor’s  chaire  and  deske,  Proctors,  Ac. 
cover’d  with  brocatall  (a  kind  of  brocade)  and  cloth  of 
gold.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  9,  1669. 

Also  written  brocatello. 

broccoli  (brok'o-li),  re.  [It.,  pi.  of  broccolo,  a 
sprout,  cabbage-sprout,  dim.  of  brocco,  a spit, 
skewer,  shoot : see  broach.]  One  of  the  many 
varieties  of  the  common  cabbage  ( Brassica  ole- 
racea),  in  which  the  young  inflorescence  is  con- 
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Broccoli  ( Brassica  oleracea,  var.). 

tracted  into  a depressed  fleshy  edible  head.  It 
is  closely  similar  to  the  cauliflower, 
broch  (broch),  re.  Same  as  brought. 
brochan  (broeh'an),  re.  [Gael.  Ir.  brochan,  por- 
ridge, gruel.]  Oatmeal  boiled  in  water;  thick 
porridge.  [Scotland  and  Ireland.] 
broebant  (bro'shant),  a.  [F.,  ppr.  of  brocher, 
stitch,  etc. : see  brocade.]  In  her.,  lying  over 
and  covering : said  of  any  bearing  which  partly 
covers  another.  Also  brouchant. 
brochantite  (bro-shan'tit),  re.  [After  Brochant 
de  Villiers,  a French  mineralogist  (1773-1840).] 
An  emerald-green  mineral  consisting  of  hy- 
drous sulphate  of  copper.  The  crystals  are  in 
thin  rectangular  and  transparent  tables. 
Brochata  (bro-ka'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
brochatus,  projecting  (of  teeth),  having  project- 
ing teeth  (of  animals):  see  brochate.]  InBlyth’s 
classification  of  mammals,  a tribe  or  suborder 
of  his  Diplodontia,  corresponding  to  the  Pachy- 
dermata,  herbivorous  Cetacea,  and  Rodentia  of 
Cuvier:  so  called  from  usually  having  persis- 
tently growing  teeth,  as  the  tusks  of  the  ele- 
phant or  the  incisors  of  a rodent,  or  projecting 
tushes,  as  those  of  the  swine  and  hippopotamus. 

Blyth  divided  his  Brochata  into  Proboscidea,  Rodentia , 
Choerodia  (swine),  and  Syrenia  ( Sirenia ),  three  of  which 
(all  excepting  Choerodia)  are  now  recognized  orders  of 
Mammalia ; hut  the  name  is  not  in  use. 

brochate  (bro'kat),  a.  [<  NL.  brochatus,  hav- 
ing projecting  teeth,  < L.  brochus,  brocchus, 
broccus,  projecting  (of  teeth),  having  project- 
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ing  teeth  (of  animals):  see  broach.]  Having 
tusks,  tushes,  or  perennial  teeth ; specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Brochata. 
brochet,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  broach 
and  brooch 1.  Chaucer. 

broch6  (bro-sha'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  brocher, 
stitch,  sew : see  broach.]  1 . Sewed  or  stitched  r 
said  of  a book  which  is  not  bound  or  covered, 
except  with  a paper  wrapper.  See  brochure. — 
2.  Ornamented  in  weaving  with  threads  which 
form  a pattern  on  the  surface  ; brocaded:  said 
of  a stuff,  specifically  of  silk:  as,  a broche ribbon, 
brochet  (bro-sha'),  re.  [F.,  a pike,  luce,  for- 
merly also  a faucet,  dim.  of  broche,  a spit, 
broach:  see  broach.]  A fish  of  the  family 
Cichlidcc,  Crenicichla  saxatilis,  having  an  elon- 
gated form  and  pointed  head,  thus  slightly  re- 
sembling a pike.  It  is  highly  colored  and  has  an 
ocellated  spot  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  fresh  waters  of  South  America  and  Trinidad,  [lo- 
cal in  Trinidad.  ] 

brochette  (bro-shet'),  re.  [F.,  dim.  of  broche,  a 
spit : see  broach.]  A skewer  to  stick  meat  on, 
used  in  cookery. 

brochure  (bro-shiir'),  re.  [F.,  < brocher,  stitch: 
see  broach.]  1.  A pamphlet;  an  unbound 
book,  of  which  the  sheets  are  held  together  by 
sewing  only.  See  broche. — 2.  Specifically,  a 
small  pamphlet,  or  one  on  a matter  of  transi- 
tory interest. 

brock1  (brok),  re.  [<  ME.  brok,  < AS.  broc  = 
Dan.  brok,  a badger;  prob.  of  Celtic  origin: 
W.  broch  = Corn,  broch  = Bret,  broch  = Gael. 
Ir.  Manx  broc;  Ir.  also  brech  and  brochd,  a bad- 
ger; prob.  so  called  from  its  white-streaked 
face,  < W.  brech  = Gael.  Ir.  breac,  speckled  (see 
brill)-,  cf.Gael.  brocaclt,  brucach,  speckled  in  the 
face;  cf.  also  Dan.  broget,  Sw.  brokig,  party- 
colored:  see  brocket.  Cf.  bauson.]  A badger. 

Or  with  pretence  of  chasing  thence  the  brock. 

Send  in  a cur  to  worry  the  whole  flock  1 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  1 2. 
[Sometimes  used  as  a term  of  reproach. 

Marry,  hang  thee,  brock!  Shak.,  T.  N-,  it  5.] 

brock2  (brok),  re.  [Shetland  bruck,  < ME.  *brok 
(not  found),  < AS.  gebroc,  neut.,  a piece,  a 
fragment  (cf.  broc,  affliction,  trouble,  fatigue) 
(=  OHG.  brocco,  MHG.  brocke,  G.  brocken,  m., 
= Dan.  brokke  = Goth,  ga-bruka,  f.,  a piece; 
cf.  dim,  MLG.  brocket  = ODan.  broggel,  a piece, 
fragment),  < brecan  (pp.  broccn),  break : see 
break,  and  cf.  breach  with  its  variants  brcck, 
brick1,  brack1,  etc. ; cf.  also  brockle.]  A piece; 
a fragment.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
brock2  (brok),  v.  t.  [Also  brok,  = OHG.  bro- 
clion,  brockon,  MHG.  G.  brocken  = Dan.  brokke, 
break,  crumble ; from  the  noun.]  To  break, 
crumble,  or  cut  into  bits  or  shreds.  [Scotch.] 
brock3t,  v.  i.  [ME.  brokken,  perhaps  a secon- 
dary form  of  breken  (pp.  broken),  break.  Cf. 
brock2.]  To  cry  out;  murmur;  complain:  a 
word  of  somewhat  uncertain  meaning,  found 
only  in  the  two  passages  quoted. 

What  helpth  hyt  the  crokke 
That  hys  [is]  to  feltlie  [filth]  ydo, 

Aye  [against]  the  crokkere  to  brokke, 

“ Why  rnadest  thou  me  so?” 

William  de  Shoreham,  Religious  Poems(ed.  Wright),  p.  106. 
lie  singeth  brokkynge  [var.  crosvyng,  Wright,  Morris]  as  a 
nyghtingale.  Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  191. 

brock4  (brok),  re.  [E.  dial. ; cf.  ME.  brok  (see 
quot.);  cf.  Icel.  brokkr,  also  brokk-hestr,  a trot- 
ter, trotting  horse,  brokka,  trot.  Origin  and 
relations  uncertain;  the  alleged  AS.  “broc,  an 
inferior  horse,  a shaking  horse,  jade”  (Bos- 
worth),  does  not  exist,  the  def.  being  due  to  an 
error  of  translation.]  A cart-horse  or  draft- 
horse:  a word  of  uncertain  original  meaning, 
applied  also  in  provincial  English  to  a cow. 
Brockett;  Malliwell. 

The  carter  smot  and  cryde  as  he  were  wod, 

Hayt  brok , hayt  scot.  Chaucer,  Friar’s  Tale,  1.  245. 

brock5  (brok),  re.  [Appar.  a var.  of  bruck,  q.  v.] 
The  name  of  an  insect.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

brock®  (brok),  re.  [Perhaps  another  use  of 
brock1,  a badger.]  1 . A pig. — 2.  Swill  for  feed- 
ing pigs.  [North  of  Ireland.] 
brock7  (brok),  re.  Short  for  brocket. 
brock8  (brok),  re.  [Possibly  shortened  from 
broccoli.]  A cabbage.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
brock9  (brok),  re.  A variant  of  brough 2. 
brockage  (brok'aj),  re.  [Appar.  < brock 2 + -age.] 
*In  numis.,  an  imperfect  coin. 

All  imperfect  coins,  curiously  termed  brockages,  are 
picked  out.  , Ure , Diet.,  III.  349. 

brocket  (brok'et),  a.  [<  Dan.  broget. , older 
form  *broket,  party-colored:  see  brock1.]  Va- 
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negated ; having  a mixture  of  black  or  other  broggourt.  A Middle  English  variant  of  broker. 
color  and  white:  applied  chiefly  to  cattle,  brogue1  (brog),  n.  [Sc.  brog,  brogue,  < Gael. 


[Scotch.]  Also  brockecl,  broked,  and  broakit. 
brocket  (brok'et),  n.  [<  ME.  broket,  substituted 
forF.  brocart,  now  broquart,  a brocket,  so  named 
from  having  but  one  tine  to  his  horn,  < OF. 
broc,  F.  broche,  dial,  broe,  a spit,  broach,  etc.,  a 
tine  of  a stag’s  horn ; cf.  OF.  broquet,  dim.  of 
broc,  as  above.  Cf.  E.  pricket,  < prick,  a point, 
etc.,  and.  (1.  spiesser,  a brocket,  < spiess  = E. 
spit2.)  1.  A red  deer  two  years  old ; a pricket. 
The  term  has  been  used  (in  the  plural)  by  some  natural- 
ists to  designate  a group  of  the  deer  family. 

2.  Any  deer  of  South  America  of  the  genus 
CariaeuS.  The  red  brocket  is  C.  rufus  of  Brazil;  the 
wood-brocket,  C.  nemorivagus. 

brock-faced  (brok'fast),  a.  Having  a white  lon- 
gitudinal mark  down  the  face,  like  a badger, 
brockisht  (brok'ish),  a.  [<  brock1-  + -ish1.) 
Like  a brock  or  badger ; beastly ; brutal : as, 
“brockish  boors,”  Bp.  Bale,  English  Votaries,  i. 
brockle  (brok'l),  a.  and  n.  [E.  dial., 


Ir.  brog,  a shoe,  Gael,  also  a hoof.  The  brogue 
was  made  of  rough  hide;  it  was  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  wilder  Irish,  and  so  the 
name  came  to  designate 
their  manner  of  speaking 
English.]  1.  Formerly, 
in  Ireland,  a shoe  made 
of  rawhide,  with  the  hair 
outward,  reaching  as  far 
as  the  ankle  and  tied  by 
thongs. — 2.  A similar 
foot-covering  worn  by 
the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
but  commonly  made  of  deer-hide,  either  freshly 
stripped  off  or  half  dried,  and  having  holes  to 
allow  water  to  escape. — 3.  A smooth  piece  of 
wood  worn  on  the  foot  in  the  operation  of 
washing  tin,  when  the  ore  is  iu  fine  particles, 
also  brogue2  (brog),  n.  [Also  brog,  brogge,  brougue: 


Ancient  Irish  Brogues. 


bruckle,  var.  of  brickie,  < ME.  brekel,  brokel, 
brukel:  see  brickie,  and  cf.  brock2,  «.]  I.  a. 


origin  unknown.] 
trick.  Burns. 


An  escheat ; a cheat ; 


1.  Same  as  brickie. — 2.  Apt  to  break  through  brogue3  (brog),  b.  [Prob.  a particular  use  of 

- - - — — - brogue2,  a.  trick.  Compare  a similar  use  cf 

trick:  “The  trick  of  that  voice  I do  well  re- 
member,” Shakspere,  Lear,  IV.  vi.  108.  The 
association  of  this  brogue  with  the  Irish  shoe 
(brogue1),  and  the  fact  that  Irish  accents  are 
everywhere  heard,  has  led  to  an  almost  exclu- 
sive restriction  of  the  word  to  the  Irish  accent.] 
A dialectal  manner  of  pronunciation:  espe- 
cially used  of  the  mode  of  pronouncing  English 
peculiar  to  the  Irish. 

brogues  (brogz),  n.  pi.  Same  as  breeches. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

broidt  (broid),  v.  [<  ME.  broyden,  browden, 
etc.]  Same  as  braid1. 

Hire  yolwe  heer  was  browded  [var.  broyded,  breided ] in  a 
tresse.  Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  191. 

broider  (broi'der),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
brouder,  browder,  brauder,  broder;  < ME.  brow- 
dren,  brauderen,  confused  with  (as  if  freq.  forms 
of)  broyden,  browden  (early  mod.  E.  broid,  broud, 
var.  forms  of  braid 1 : see  braid1,  broud,  browd), 
but  prop.  var.  forms  of  borduren,  borderen, 
E.  border,  v.  (after  broidery,  broudery,  q.  v.) ; 
ult.  < F.  broder,  usually  border  (=  Sp.  Pg.  bor- 
dar  = It.  bordare,  < ML.  *bordare),  adorn  with 
needlework,  prop,  work  on  the  edge,  < bord, 
border,  edge,  welt,  or  hem  of  a garment,  etc. : 
see  border  and  board.  Cf.  embroider.']  To  adorn 
with  figures  of  needlework,  or  by  sewing  on 
ornaments;  embroider:  as,  “a  broidered  coat,” 
Ex.  xxviii.  4.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

A red  sleeve 
Broider' d with  pearls. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 


a field:  said  of  cattle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Il.t  n.  Broken  pieces ; fragments ; rubbish, 
brockram  (brok'ram),  n.  Calcareous  breccia 
derived  from  the  waste  of  the  carboniferous 
limestones,  occurring  iu  the  north  of  England, 
in  sandstones  of  Permian  age,  and  especially 
well  developed  in  the  valley  of  the  Eden. 
[North.  Eng.] 

brod  (brod),  n.  [Sc.,  < Icel.  broddr,  a spike ; cf. 
Gael.  Ir.  brod,  a goad,  prickle,  sting:  see  brad, 
and  cf.  prod.]  1.  A sharp-pointed  instrument. 
— 2.  A prick  with  such  an  instrument ; hence, 
an  incitement ; instigation, 
brod  (brod),  v.  t.  or  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  brodded,  ppr. 
broddiug.  [<  brod,  «.]  To  prick;  spur;  pierce  ; 
prod  : often  used  figuratively.  [Scotch.] 
broddle  (brod'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  broddled, 
ppr.  broddling.  [E.  dial.,  freq.  of  brod,  v.)  To 
prick ; pierce ; make  holes  in. 
brodekin,  brodkint  (brod'kin),  ti.  [Also  brode- 
quin.  Late  ME.  brodkyn,  < OF.  brodequin,  also 
broissequin,  brousequin,  = It.  borzacchino  = Sp. 
borcegui,  formerly  borzegui , = Pg.  borzeguin,  < 
MD.  broseken,  brosken,  buskin  : see  buskin.)  A 
buskin  or  half-boot.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 


Instead  of  shoes  and  stockings, 
brodekins. 


a pair  of  buskins  or 
Echard,  Hist.  Eng. 


brodeHt,  brodel2t.  See  brothel1,  brothel2. 
brodert,  broderert.  See  broider,  broiderer. 
Brodie’s  disease,  joint.  See  the  nouns, 
broellat  (bro-el'a),  n.  [ML. ; OF.  brouelle .]  A 
coarse  kind  of  "cloth,  nsed  for  the  ordinary 
dresses  of  countrymen  and  the  monastic  clergy 
in  the  middle  ages.  Fairholt. 
brog1  (brog),  n.  [Sc.,  < Gael,  brog,  a shoemakers’ 
awl:  see  broach .]  1.  A pointed  instrument, 

as  a shoemakers’  awl;  a joiners’  awl. — 2.  A 
small  stick  used  in  catching  eels.  [North.  Eng.] 


Buff  coats  all  frounced  and  broidered  o’er. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  15. 

broiderer  (broi'der-er),  n.  [<  ME . broiderere, 
brouderere,  browdererc ; < broider  + -or1.)  One 
who  embroiders ; an  embroiderer.  [Bare.] 


-3  A jab  with  a sharp  instrument.  [Scotch.]  ^deTess (bruises),  ».  [<  broider  + -css.) 

6^S.0g)[<'6;j/,rl';acUf.  §ael.  "brog,  ’spmi  embr°iderS;  an  embl'°i,lorCSS' 

broidery /broi'der-i), ». ; v}.braideries(i,).  [< 


with  an  awl  or  other  sharp-pointed  instrument; 
push  or  thrust,  as  an  instrument : as,  to  brog 
leather.  [Scotch.] 

Bragging  an  elshin  through  bend  leather. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Midlothian,  v. 

2.  To  catch  (eels)  hy  means  of  small  sticks 
called  brogs.  [North.  Eng.] 
brog3  (brog),  m.  [Sc.  also  brogue,  perhaps  a 
particular  use  of  brog1,  2;  hut  ef.  Icel.  brugg,  broignet,  ». 
scheming,  machination,  lit.  a brewing,  < 


brugga,  brew,  concoct : see  brew1.)  A trick. 
brog3  (brog),  n.  [Perhaps  an  altered  form  of 
bog1-,  hut  cf.  ML.  brogilus,  etc.,  a thicket,  G. 
briild,  a marshy  place  overgrown  with  bushes, 
under  broil2.)  A swampy  or  bushy  place. 

Halliwcll.  [North.  Eng.] 
brog4t,  A variant  of  brogue1. 

brogan  (bro'gan  or  bro-gan'),  n.  [Cf.  Gael.  .... 

brogan,  pi.  of  brog : see  brogue1.)  1 . A form  of  broil1  (broil),  v.  [=  Sc.  broilyie,  brulyie,  < ME. 
half -hoot  in  which  the  part  covering  the  instep  broilen,  < OF.  bruiller,  broil,  grill,  roast,  < bruir 


ME.  broiderye,  broiderie,  broudery,  browdrye,  < 
OF.  broderie,  broidery,  < broder,  broider,  bor- 
der: see  broider.  Cf.  embroidery.)  Embroidery; 
ornamental  needlework  wrought  upon  cloth. 
[Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

The  frail  bluebell  peereth  over 
Rare  broid’ry  of  the  purple  clover. 

Tennyson , A Dirge. 

[OF.,  also  broinge,  brugne,  brume, 
MLT  bronia,  brunia,  of  Teut.  origin,  < AS.  byrne, 
etc.,  a cuirass : see  byrnie .]  In  the  early  mid- 
dle ages,  a defensive  garment  made  hy  sew- 
ing rings  or  plates  of  metal  upon  leather  or 
woven  stuff.  For  this  was  substituted  the ‘hauberk  of 
mail  hy  those  persons  who  could  afford  the  expense ; but 
the  broigne,  which  could  be  manufactured  at  home  or  by 
any  person  who  could  sew  strongly,  was  in  use  among  the 
peasantry,  and  even  among  foot-soldiers,  at  least  as  late 
the  fourteenth  century. 


is  undivided,  and  broad  side-flaps  meet  above 
the  instep-piece,  and  are  tied  hy  strings. — 2. 
A boat  used  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  [Local,  IT.  S.] 

broggerite  (breg'er-it),  n.  [After  the  Norwe- 
gian mineralogist  W.  C.  Brogger.)  A mineral 
allied  to  uranmite,  and  consisting  largely  of 
uranium  oxid. 

brogglet  (brog'l),  v.  i.  [Freq.  of  brog1,  v.,  q.  v.] 
1.  To  pierce;  prick.  [Scotch.]  — 2.  To  fish  for 
eels  by  troubling  the  water.  Wright. 


in  same  senses  (F.  brouir,  blight),  < MUG. 
briiejen,  briien,  scald,  singe,  burn,  G.  bruhen, 
scald  (=  MLG.  brogen,  broien,  brugen,  scald, 
cook,  - MD.  broeijen,  scald,  D.  broeyen,  hatch, 
brood,  breed,  soak,  grow  hot),  < MHG.  briieje, 
G.  briihe  = MD.  broeije,  broth,  < Teut.  •/  *bro, 
warm,  heat.  Cf.  bree1,  brewis,  and  see  brood1.) 
I.  trans.  To  cook  by  the  direct  action  of  heat 
over  or  in  front  of  a clear  fire,  generally  upon 
a gridiron,  as  meat  or  fish. 


brokage 

He  cowde  roste  and  sethe  and  broille  and  frie. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  383. 

ii.  intrans.  I.  To  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  heat,  as  meat  over  a fire.  Hence  — 2.  Figu- 
ratively, to  he  greatly  heated;  he  heated  to 
the  point  of  great  discomfort. 

God  save  you,  sir  ! Where  have  you  been  broiling? 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  fret;  stew;  he  very  impatient. 

He  broiled  with  impatience  to  put  his  design  in  exe- 
cution. Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  5. 

broil2  (broil),  n.  [In  the  earliest  use  known, 
Lord  Bemers’s  translation  of  Froissart,  vol.  ii. 
c.  140  (1525),  the  word  is  spelled  breull,  appar. 

< OF.  *brerd,  *breuil,  *broil,  a tumult,  broil  (= 
It.  broglio,  Olt.  also  brollo,  broggio  (Florio), 
confusion,  tumult,  rising,  revolt),  a verbal  noun, 
agreeing  with  the  newly  formed  mod.  F.  brouille 
( > early  mod.  E.  broilly,  Sc.  brulyie),  disagree- 
ment, misunderstanding,  falling  out  (cf.  OF. 
brouilliz,  brouillis,  quarrel,  contention,  discord, 
confusion),  < OF.  brouillcr,  mod.  F.  brouiller  (= 
Pr.  brolhar  = OSp.  brollar  = Pg.  brolhar  = It. 
brogliare,  Olt.  also  brollare),  confuse,  jumble, 
trouble,  mar,  spoil,  etc., prob.  orig.  entangle  as 
in  a thicket  (cf.  E.  Broyl,  the  name  of  a wood 
in  Sussex),  < breul,  breuil,  broil  (=  Pr.  bruelli, 
m. ; also  OF.  bruelle  = Pr.  bruellia  = Pg. 
brulha,  f.),  a thicket,  grove,  wood,  forest  (agree- 
ing with  the  assumed  forms  cited  above  in 
the  sense  of  ‘tumult,  confusion’),  = It.  bruolo, 
a kitchen-garden,  brolo,  an  orchard,  Olt.  broilo, 
brollo,  a garden,  < ML.  broilus,  brolium,  bro- 
gilus, also  broel,  a wood,  forest,  park,  deer- 
park,  also  a field,  meadow,  orchard,  prob.  < 
OHG.  * broil,  MHG.  briiel,  G.  briihl,  a marshy 
place  overgrown  with  hushes : a word  of  un- 
known origin.  Cf.  E.  dial.  (North.)  brog,  a 
swampy  or  bushy  place.]  An  angry  tumult ; 
a noisy  quarrel ; contention ; discord. 

But  Cassanes  retyring  into  Persia  to  pacifle  new  hr  dies, 
the  Sultan  recouered  the  same. 

P-urchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  281. 

Your  intestine  broils 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  Night. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  1001. 
And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil, 

Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil. 

Scott,  Marmion,  L 20. 

= Syn.  Affray,  Altercation,  etc.  See  quarrell,  n. 

broil2t,  v.  i.  [<  broil2,  n.  Cf.  embroil2.)  To  raise 
a broil ; quarrel ; brawl. 
broil3  (bril),  n.  [Also  written  bryle;  origin  un- 
certain.] In  mining,  a collection  of  loose  frag- 
ments, usually  discolored  by  oxidation,  resting 
on  the  surface,  and  indicating  the  presence  of 
a mineral  vein  beneath.  See  outcrop  and  gos- 
i,san.  [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

broiler1  (broi'ler),  n.  [<  broil1  + -er1.)  1. 

One  who  or  that  which  broils ; any  device  for 
broiling  meats  or  fish. — 2.  A chicken  fit  for 
broiling. — 3.  A hot  day.  See  broiling. 
broiler 2t  (broi'ler),  n.  [<  broil2,  v.,  + -er1.] 
One  who  excites  broils  or  promotes  quarrels. 

What  doth  he  but  turn  broiler,  . . . make  new  libels 
against  the  church?  Hammond,  Sermons,  p.  544. 

broileryt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  broylery,  broil- 
lerie,  also  (as  F.)  brouillerie,  < F.  brouillerie, 
confusion,  < brouiller,  confuse : see  broil2. J 
Contention;  dispute. 

broiling  (broi'ling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  broil1,  v.) 
Excessively  hot  and  humid ; torrid : as,  a broil- 
ing day. 

The  weather  for  this  fortnight  has  been  broiling  without 
interruption,  one  thunder-shower  excepted,  which  did  not 
cool  the  air  at  all.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  S98. 

broillyt,  n.  -An  obsolete  form  of  broil2. 
broilmentt,  n.  [=  Sc.  brulyiement;  < broil2  + 
-ment.)  A broil ; a brawl, 
broinderg  (broin'derg),  n.  [<  Gael,  brudhearg, 
redbreast,  lit.  red-bellied,  < bru  (gen.  bronn, 
dat.  broinn),  belly  (=  W.  bru,  belly),  + dearg, 
red.]  A name  for  the  redbreast,  Erythacus 
rubecula.  Macgillivray . [Local,  Scotch.] 
brokage  (bro'kaj),  n.  [Also  written  brocage,  < 
ME.  brokage,  irocage,  < broc-  in  brocour,  bro- 
ker, + -age.  See  broker.)  1.  An  arrangement 
made  or  sought  to  he  made  through  the  agency 
of  a broker  or  go-between. 

He  woweth  hire  by  mene  and  by  brocage. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  189. 
2.  The  premium  or  commission  of  a broker; 
the  gain  or  profit  derived  from  transacting  busi- 
ness as  broker  for  another.— -3.  The  trade  of 
a broker ; the  transacting  of  commercial  busi- 
ness, as  buying  and  selling,  for  other  men.  See 
broke2,  broker. 

The  Jewes  in  Rome  . . . live  onely  upon  brokage  and 
usury.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  16,  1645. 


brokage 

Proud 

Of  his  rich  cloaks  and  suits,  though  got  by  brokage. 

Massinger,  Luke  of  Milan,  iii.  2. 
Marriage  brokage.  See  marriage.. 
broke1  (brok).  Preterit  and.  (with  broken)  past 
participle  of  break. 

broke1!,  »■  [A  var.  of  bracks,  q.  y.]  A breach. 

Broke  for  broke,  eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth. 

Becon,  Works,  ii.  94.  (Davies.) 

broke2  (brok),  v.  ».;  pret.  and  pp.  broJced,  ppr. 
broking.  [Formed  from  broker,  like  peddle 
from  peddler,  etc.;  ME.  broken  (broke*,  broolfl), 
is  not  found  in  this  sense.  See  broker  and 
brokage .]  1 . To  transact  business  for  another 

in  trade ; act  as  agent  in  buying  and  selling 
and  other  commercial  business ; carry  on  the 
business  of  a broker. — 2+.  To  act  as  a go- 
between  or  procurer  in  love  matters ; pimp. 
And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a maid. 

Shak.,  All  s Well,  iii.  5. 

We  do  want  a certain  necessary  woman  to  broke  between 
them,  Cupid  said.  Fanshawe. 

3t.  To  transact  business  by  means  of  an  agent. 

But  the  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a more  doubtful  nature ; 
when  men  shall  wait  upon  others’  necessity,  broke  by  ser- 
vants and  instruments  to  draw  them  on,  . . . and  the  like 
practices.  Bacon,  Riches. 

broke3t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  brook1. 
broke4i,  v.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  brook*. 
broked,  a.  See  brocket.  [Scotch.] 
broken  (bro'kn),p.  a.  [Pp.  of  break;  < ME.  bro- 
*ken , often  shortened  to  broke , < AS.  brocen,  < bre- 
can , break:  see  break .]  1.  Not  integral  or  en- 

tire ; fractional : opposed  to  round , as  applied 
to  numbers. 

This  new-created  income  of  two  millions  will  probably 
furnish  £665,000  (I  avoid  broken  numbers).  Burke. 

2.  Rough;  intersected  with  hills  and  valleys 
or  ravines : applied  to  the  surface  of  a country 
or  district. — 3.  Bankrupt. — 4.  Imperfect;  un- 
grammatical; wanting  in  fluency  or  correct- 
ness of  pronunciation : as,  broken  French. 

Break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 
5.  In  her.y  depicted  as  having  been  forcibly 
torn  off,  leaving  the  end  shivered  or  splintered. 
— 6.  In  entom.y  abruptly  bent  at  an  angle ; ge- 
niculate : said  specifically  of  antennae  in  which 
the  terminal  portion  forms  an  angle  with  the 
longbasal  joint.— Broken  beer.  See  beeri.— Broken 
cadence.  See  cadence.— Broken  chords,  in  music,  chords 
the  tones  of  which  are  played  in  succession  instead  of  si- 
multaneously. See  arpeggio.—  Broken  colors,  in  paint- 
ing, colors  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  or  more  pig- 
ments. The  term  is  usually  applied  to  those  tints  which 
result  from  the  combination  in  various  proportions  of  blue, 
red,  and  yellow. — Broken  line,  a line  formed  of  a num- 
ber of  straight  lines  joined  at  their  ends  and  not  forming 
a continuous  straight  line.— Broken  man,  a member  of  a 
clan  which  had  been  broken  up,  or  one  separated  from  his 
clan  on  account  of  crime ; hence,  an  outlaw ; a vagabond ; 
a public  depredator.  [Scotch.  ] — Broken  meat,  victuals, 
fragments  of  food.— Broken  music,  music  played  on 
harps,  guitars,  and  other  instruments  on  which  the  chords 
are  usually  played  as  arpeggios. 

Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  1. 
Broken  voyage,  in  whale- fishing,  an  unprofitable  voy- 
age, or  a losing  voyage.  G.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mam- 
mals (Glossary),  p.  310.— Broken  water,  waves  breaking 
on  and  near  shallows,  or  by  the  contention  of  currents  in 
★a  narrow  channel.  — Broken  wind.  See  winds. 

broken-backed  (bro'kn-bakt),  a.  [ME.  broke- 
bakked .]  1.  Having  the  back  broken,  in  any 

sense  of  the  noun  back:  as,  a broken-iacked 
book. 

Yellow,  thumbed,  devastated  by  flies  and  time,  stained 
with  spots  of  oil  and  varnish,  broken-backed,  dog’s-eared 
— a sorry  lazar-house  cbpy,  which  no  bookstall-keeper 
would  look  at.  G.  A.  Sala,  Dutch  Pictures. 

Specifically — 2.  Naut.,  hogged:  descriptive  of 
the  condition  of  a ship  when,  from  faulty  con- 
struction or  from  grounding,  her  frame  be- 
comes so  loosened  as  to  cause  both  ends  to 
droop. 

broken-bellied  (br6'kn-bel/''id),  a.  Having  a 
ruptured  belly;  hence,  broken  down;  degener- 
ate. [Rare.] 

Such  is  our  broken-bellied  age.  E.  Sandys,  Essays,  p.  168. 

broken-hearted  (br6'kn-har//ted),  a.  Having 
the  spirits  depressed  or  crushed  by  grief  or 
despair. 

He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted.  Isa.  lxi.  1. 
brokenly  (bro'kn-li),  adv.  1.  In  a broken,  in- 
terrupted manner ; without  regularity. — 2.  In 
broken  or  imperfect  language. 

If  you  will  love  me  soundly  witli  your  French  heart,  I 
will  be  glad  to  hear  you  confess  it  brokenly  with  your 
English  tongue.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

brokenness  (bro'kn-nes),  n.  [<  broken  4- 
-reess.]  The  state  of  being  broken Broken- 
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ness  of  heart,  the  state  of  having  the  spirits  crushed  by 
grief  or  despair ; abject  mental  misery. 

Helpless,  hopeless  brokenness  of  heart. 

Byron,  Corsair,  iii.  22. 
Nor  was  this  submission  the  effect  of  content,  but  of 
mere  stupefaction  and  brokenness  of  heart.  The  iron  had 
entered  into  his  soul.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvii. 

broken-winded  (t>r6'kn-win//ded),  a.  Having 
short  breath  or  disordered  respiration,  as  a 
★horse.  See  broken  icind,  under  wind2. 
broker  (bro'ker),  n.  [Also  broaker.  < ME. 
broker,  brokour,  brocour,  brocor,  < AF.  brocour 
(also  broggour),  northern  OP.  brokeor,  central 
OF.  brocheor  (<  ML.  *broccator),  lit.  a broacher, 
a tapster,  < brokier,  brochier,  broclter,  broach  (a 
cask) : see  broach,  v.  The  word  passed  from 
the  orig.  sense  ‘tapster’  to  that  of  ‘a  retailer 
of  wine’  and  at  length  to  that  of  ‘any  re- 
tailer,’ ‘ajobber  ormiddleman.’  TheOF.  word 
gave  rise  also  to  the  MLG-.  brwker,  a broker, 

| East  Fries,  broker,  a broker  (schips-broker, 
a ship-broker).  The  F.  brocanter,  deal  in 
second-hand  goods,  is  prob.  of  the  same  origin.  ] 

1.  A middleman  or  agent  who,  for  a commis- 
sion or  rate  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  trans- 
action, negotiates  for  others  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  stocks,  bouds,  commodities,  or  property 
of  any  kind,  or  who  attends  to  the  doing  of  some- 
thing for  another.  Brokers  are  of  several 
kinds,  according  to  the  particular  branch  of 
business  to  which  their  attention  is  confined, 
as  stock-brokers,  exchange-brokers,  bill-brokers, 
cotton-brokers,  ship-brokers,  etc.  See  these 
words. 

Tom  Folio  is  a broker  in  learning,  employed  to  get  to- 
gether good  editions,  and  stock  the  libraries  of  great  men. 

Addison,  Tom  Folio. 
A broker  is  for  some  purposes  treated  as  the  agent  of 
both  parties ; but,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  deemed  the 
agent  only  of  the  person  by  whom  he  is  originally  em- 
ployed, and  does  not  become  the  agent  of  the  other  until 
the  bargain  or  contract  has  been  definitely  settled,  as  to 
terms,  between  the  principals,  when  he  becomes  the  agent 
of  both  parties  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  bought 
and  sold  notes.  Bouvier,  Law  Dictionary. 

2.  One  who  lends  money  on  pledges,  or  lets  out 
articles  for  hire ; a pawnbroker,  or  a lender  of 
goods. 

The  price  of  these  hir’d  clothes  I do  not  know,  gentlemen  ! 
Those  jewels  are  the  broker's,  how  you  stand  bound  for 
’em  ! Fletcher , Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  1. 

3t.  A pimp  or  procurer ; a pander. 

May  be,  you  look'd  I should  petition  to  you, 

As  you  went  to  your  horse ; flatter  your  servants, 

To  play  the  brokers  for  my  furtherance. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  i.  2. 
Hence,  broker,  lackey ! ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  11. 

[Some  editions  read  broker-lackey .] 

Broker’s  note,  a bought  or  sold  note  ; a voucher  deliv- 
ered by  a broker  to  his  principal  containing  particulars 
of  a sale  or  purchase.—  Custom-house  broker.  See  cus- 
tom-house.— Street  broker,  or  curbstone  broker,  a 
stock-broker  who  is  not  a member  of  the  stock  exchange, 
but  who  carries  out  the  orders  of  others  by  transactions  in 
the  streets,  or  by  going  from  office  to  office.  [TJ.  S.] 

brokerage  (bro’ker-aj),  n.  [<  broker  4-  -age; 
substituted  for  earlier  brokage.)  1.  The  busi- 
ness or  employment  of  a broker. — 2.  The  fee 
or  commission  given  or  charged  for  transacting 
business  as  a broker. 

brokerlyt  (bro’ker-li),  a.  [<  broker  4-  -fy1.] 
Mean;  servile. 

We  had  determined  that  thou  should ’st  have  come 
In  a Spanish  suit,  and  have  carried  her  so ; and  he, 

A brokerly  slave ! goes,  puts  it  on  himself. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  4. 

brokeryt  (bro'ker-i),  n.  [<  broker  + -i/.]  The 
business  of  a broker.  Marlowe. 
broking  (brd'king),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  broke 1, 

1.  Engaged  as  a broker. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the 
business  of  a broker  or  a pawnbroker. 

Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 

3.  Pandering;  pimping. 

Is ’t  you,  Sir  Pandarus,  the  broking  knight  of  Troy? 

Middleton , Blurt,  Master-Constable,  ii.  1. 

brokket.  See  brock*,  brock3,  etc. 
broma  (bro'ma),  n.  [<  Gr.  /3pupa,  food,  < fhppu- 
citetv,  2d  aor.  eftpon’,  eat ; cf.  fiopa,  food,  L.  vorare, 
devour,  from  the  same  root.]  1.  Aliment. — 

2.  A preparation  from  cocoa-seeds  or  -beans, 
used  in  decoction  as  a beverage. 

brornal  (bro'mal),  n.  [<  brorn(ine)  + al(cohol ).] 
A compound  (CB^OOH)  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  alcohol.  It  is  a colorless,  oily  fluid, 
of  a penetrating  odor  and  sharp,  burning  taste.  It  has 
been  used  in  medicine,  having  properties  similar  to  those 
of  chloral. 

bromaloin  (brom-al'6-in),  n.  [<  brom(inc)  4- 
(barb)aloin.)  A substance  (Ci7H16Br307)  de- 
rived from  barbaloin  by  replacing  three  hv- 
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drogen  with  three  bromine  atoms.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  yellow  needles. 

bromate  (hro'mat),  re.  [<  brom(ine)  4-  -ate*.)  A 
salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  bromic  acid 
with  a base. 

bromatography  (bro-ma-tog'ra-fi),  re.  [<  Gr. 
/? pupa(T-),  food,  4-  -ypaQta,  < ypdtftetv,  write,  de- 
scribe.] A description  of  foods.  Also  bro- 
mograpliy  and  bromatology. 
bromatology  (bro-ma-tol'o-ji),  re.  [<  Gr.  /3p6- 
pa(r-),  food,  4-  -Turyia,  leyeiv,  speak : see  - ology .) 

★ Same  as  bromatography. 

brome  (brom),  re.  [<  Gr.  ftpapog,  a stench:  see 
* bromine .]  Same  as  bromine. 
brome-grass  (brom'gras),  re.  [<  brome,  E.  for 
NL.  Bromus,  4-  yrdss.]  A common  name  for 
grasses  of  the  genus  Bromus,  of  which  there 
are  about  40  species  widely  distributed,  chiefly 
through  the  northern  temperate  zone.  They  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  fescue-grasses  ( Festuca ),  but  are  mostly 
coarse,  and  of  comparatively  little  value.  Chess  or  cheat 
(B.  secalinus)  and  Schrader’s  brome-grass  (B.  unioloides ) 
have  been  cultivated  as  annual  forage-grasses.  Also,  cor- 
ruptly, broom-grass. 

Bromelia  (bro-me'li-a),  n.  [NL. , named  for  Olaf 
Bromel , a Swedish  botanist  (1639-1705).]  A 
genus  of  American  tropical  plants,  type  of  the 
family  Bromeliacese , including  three  or  four 
species  having  rigid,  spiny-margined  leaves 
closely  packed  upon  a short  stem.  The  wild  pine- 
apple ( B . Pinguin)  is  often  used  as  a hedge-plant,  and 
yields  what  is  known  as  pinguin  fiber.  The  istle-grass  of 
Mexico  (B.  sylvestris)  produces  an  excellent  fiber. 

Bromeliaceas  (bro-me-li-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Bromelia  + -ace#7.]  A family  of  monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  with  inferior  ovary,  allied  to 
the Amaryllidacesey  but  with  only  three  of  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth  resembling  petals, 
and  the  rigid  leaves  often  scurfy  and  spiny. 
The  species  are  all  natives  of  tropical  or  subtropical  re- 
gions of  America,  and  many  of  them  are  epiphytes.  The 
family  includes  the  pineapple  ( Ananas ) and  some  valuable 
fiber-plants  of  the  genera  Bromelia  and  Karatas.  The 
other  more  important  genera  are  Tillandsia  (to  which  the 
Spanish  moss  of  the  southern  United  States  belongs),  Pit- 
cairnia,  jEchmea , and  Billbergia,  many  species  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  hothouses  for  their  curious  habit  and 
showy  flowers. 

bromhydrate  (brom-hl'drat),  re.  [<  brom(ate) 
4-  hydrate .]  Same  as  hydrobromate. 
bromias  (bro'mi-as),  re. ; pi.  bromiades  (bro-ml'- 
a-dez).  [Gr.  Bpo/u&g,  a large  cup.]  In  archaiol., 
a cup  or  drinking-vessel  of  the  type  of  the  scy- 
phusj  hut  of  larger  size. 

bromic  (brd'mik),  a.  [<  brom(ine)  4-  -ic.)  Per- 
taining to  bromine. — Bromic  acid,  an  acid  contain- 
ing bromine  and  oxygen  with  hydrogen  replaceable  by  a 

★ base.— Bromic  silver,  the  mineral  bromyrite. 
bromide  (bro'mid  or  -mid),  re.  [<  brom(ine)  4- 

-ide2.)  A compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
bromine  with  a more  electropositive  element 
or  radical.  Also  bromuret. 
bromidrosis  (bro-mi-dro'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ftpagog,  a stench,  4-  ISpug,  sweat,  perspiration.] 
Fetid  perspiration. 

brominated  (bro'mi-na-ted),  a.  [<  bromine  4- 
-ate2  4-  -ed2.)  In  chem.,  treated  or  combined 
★with  bromine.  Fownes. 
bromine  (bro'min),  re.  [<  NL.  brominium,  < Gr. 
Spoftog,  also  , 3p6pog,  a stench.]  Chemical  sym- 
bol, Br;  atomic  weight,  79.92.  A non-metallic 
element  allied  in  its  chemical  relations  to  chlo- 
rine and  iodine.  It  is  a dark-reddish  liquid,  opaque 
except  in  thin  layers,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  3.19  at  32°  F.  It  is  volatile,  and  emits 
at  ordinary  temperatures  orange  vapors  which  have  a 
powerful  suffocating  odor,  and  are  intensely  irritating  to 
the  mucous  membrane.  When  dropped  on  the  skin, 
bromine  produces  corrosive  sores.  It  is  not  found  na- 
tive, but  occurs  in  combination  in  very  minute  quanti- 
ties in  sea-water  and  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and 
in  larger  amount  in  certain  mineral  springs.  Some 
ores  of  silver  also  contain  bromine  in  combination. 
With  hydrogen  bromine  forms  hydrobromic  acid  (HBr), 
and  with  bromine  most  metals  form  compounds  called 
bromides,  which  are  extensively  used  in  medicine.  Bro- 
mine itself  is  also  used  medicinally  in  very  dilute  solu- 
tions. Also  called  brome. 

brominism  (bro'min-izm),  re.  [<  bromine  4- 
- ism .]  Same  as  bromism. 
bromise,  v.  t.  See  bromize. 
bromism  (bro'mizm),  re.  [<  brom(ine)  4-  -ism.) 
A diseased  condition  produced  by  excessive 
use  of  bromides.  It  is  characterized  by  somnolence, 
weakness  of  mind  and  memory,  confused  speech,  feebleand 
staggering  gait,  impaired  senses,  diminished  reflex  excita- 
bility, suppression  of  sexual  instinct,  eruption  on  the  skin, 
feebleness  of  the  heart,  catarrh,  etc.  Also  called  brominism. 

bromite  (bro'mit),  re.  Same  as  bromyrite. 
bromize  (brd'mizj,  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bromized, 
ppr.  bromizing.  [<  brom(ine)  4-  -ize.]  In  pho- 
tog.,  to  prepare  or  treat  with  a bromide.  Also 
spelled  bromise. 

bromlite  (brom'lit),  re.  [<  Bromley  (Bromley 
Hill  in  Cumberland,  England)  4-  -ite2.)  A car- 
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Inmate  of  barium  and  calcium  in  orthorhombic 
crystals,  intermediate  between  witherite  and 
strontlanite.  Also  called  alstonite. 
bromochloralum  (bro//mo-kl6'ra-lum),  n.  A 
solution  of  the  chlorid  and  bromide  of  alumin- 
ium, frequently  used  as  a disinfectant, 
bromoform  (bro'mo-form),  n.  [<  brom(ine)  + 
-form,  as  in  chloroform,  q.  v.]  A colorless  lim- 
pid liquid  of  agreeable  odor,  formed  by  the 
action  of  bromine  and  potassium  hydroxid 
on  acetone  or  ordinary  alcohol.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  chloroform,  but  contains  bromine  in 
place  of  chlorine. 

bromogelatin  (bro'-'mo-jel'a-tin),  a.  Formed 
from  or  prepared  with  certain  bromides  to- 
gether with  silver  nitrate  and  gelatin,  as  the 
sensitive  emulsions  used  for  preparing  dry 
plates  in  photographic  wort.  See  emulsion  and 
developer. 

bromography  (bro-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ppopa, 
food,  + -ypaipla,  < ypdipeiv,  write.]  Same  as  bro- 
matography. 

bromo-iodized  (br6'',md-l'o-dizd),  a.  Impreg- 
nated with  bromides  and  iodides,  as  the  collo- 
dion plate  used  in  the  wet  process  of  photog- 
raphy. 

bromuret  (bro'mu-ret),  m.  [<  brom(ine)  + 
- uret .]  Same  as  bromide. 
bromureted  (bro'mu-ret-ed),  a.  [<  bromuret  + 
-ed2.]  Impregnated  or  combined  with  bromine. 
Bromus  (bro'mus),  n.  [NL.  (L.  bromos  in 
Pliny),  < Gr.  0pdpog,  also  ftappog,  a kind  of  oats, 
from  same  root  as  0opa , food,  and  ftpupa,  food : 
see  broma.)  A genus  of  grasses;  the  brome- 
grass  (which  see). 

bromyrite  (bro'mi-rlt),  n.  [<  brom(ide ) + ( arg)y - 
rite.\  Native  silver  bromide,  of  a yellowish- 
green  color,  occurring  at  Huelgoat  in  Brittany, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  Chili,  accompanying  other 
ores  of  silver.  Sometimes  called  bromite  and 
bromic  silver. 

bronchi,  n.  Plural  of  bronchus. 
bronchia  (brong'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  < Gr.  0p6y- 
Xia,  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  sing,  ppdyxtov,  equiv. 
to  jSpdyxog,  the  windpipe ; cf.  ftpdyxia,  the  gills : 
see  branchial .]  The  bronchial  tubes.  See  bron- 
chial. 

bronchial  (brong'ki-al),  a.  [<  bronchia  + -at.) 
Belonging  to  the  bronchi  or  the  bronchia. — 
Bronchial  arteries,  branches  of  the  thoracic  aorta  ac- 
companying the  bronchial  tubes. — Bronchial  glands. 
See  gland,.— Bronchial  hemorrhage.  Same  as  bron- 
chohemorrhagia. — Bronchial  membrane,  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  bronchi  and  bronchial  tubes. — 
Bronchial  tubes,  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  ter- 
minating in  tile  infundibula  of  the  lungs.— Bronchial 
veins,  the  veins  accompanying  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
emptying  into  the  superior  intercostal  and  azygous  veins. 

bronchic  (brong'kik),  a.  [<  bronchus  + -ic.) 
Same  as  bronchial. 

bronchidesmus  (brong-ki-des'mus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ppdyxog,'  the  windpipe,  + deapdg,  a band, 
tie,  < deiv,  bind,  tie.]  A membrane  which 
unites  the  bronchi  of  birds  to  some  extent. 

The  membrane  . . . which  was  termed  by  Garrod  the 
bronchidesmun  is  complete  in  the  storks. 

Beddard,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  June,  1886,  p.  321. 

bronchiectasic  (brong//ki-ek-tas'ik),  a.  [<  bron- 
chiectasis + -ic;  prop.  *broncliiectatic.)  Like  or 
pertaining  to  bronchiectasis, 
bronchiectasis  (brong-ki-ek'ta-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Ppoyxia,  bronchial  tubes, "+  e/c ram?,  exten- 
sion, < itcrelveiv  = L.  exten-d-ere,  extend.]  In 
pathol.,  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  as  pro- 
duced in  phthisis  and  chronic  bronchitis, 
bronchiole  (brong'ki-ol),  n.  [<  bronchiolus.)  A 
sma’l  bronchial  tube. 

bronchiolus  (brong-H'o-lus),  n. ; pi.  bronchiole 
(-11).  [NL.,  dim.  of  bronchus,  q.  v.]  A bron- 

chiole. 

bronchiostenosis  (brong-ki-os-te-no'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  flpdyxia,  the  bronchial  tubes,  + 
crevua if,  contraction,  < orevovv,  contract,  narrow, 

< orevdg,  narrow.]  In  pathol.,  contraction  of  a 
bronchus  or  a bronchial  tube. 

bronchitic  (brong-kit'ik),  a.  [<  bronchitis  + -ic.] 
★Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  bronchitis, 
bronchitis  (brong-ki'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < bronchus, 
windpipe  (see  bronchia),  + -itis.)  In  pathol.,  an 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane.  It 
is  a complaint  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 

may  be  acute  or  chronic Capillary  bronchitis, 

inflammation  involving  the  minute  bronchial  tubes. 

broncho,  n.  See  bronco. 
bronchocele  (brong'ko-sel  or  -se'le),  n.  [< 
Gr.  fipoyxosrikTi,  a tumor  in  the  throat,  < ppoyxog, 
the  windpipe,  + ur/Xtj,  a tumor.]  Same  as  goiter. 
bronchohemorrhagia  (brong " ko  - hem  -6  - ra'- 
ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  0p6yx°S,  windpipe,  +'aipop- 
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payta,  hemorrhage.]  Aterm  proposed  by  Andral 
for  the  exudation  of  blood  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes,  commonly  called 
bronchial  hemorrhage. 

bronchophonic  (brong  -ko-f on ' ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  bronchophony, 
bronchophony  (brong-kof 'o-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ppiy- 
X«c,  the  windpipe,  + voice.]  In  pathol., 
an  abnormal  sound  of  the  voice  heard  in  aus- 
cultation of  the  chest.  It  is  loud,  near,  and 
thrilling,  but  not  so  distinctly  articulated  as 
in  pectoriloquy. 

bronchopneumonia  (brong//kd-nu-m6'ni-a),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  PpAyxoe,  the  windpipe,  + NL.  pneu- 
monia, q.  v.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the 
lung-substance,  associated  with  and  usually 
secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes.  Also 
called  catarrhal  and  lobular  pneumonia. 
bronchopneumonitis  (brong-ko-nu-mo-ni'tis), 
n.  [As  bronchopneumonia  + -itis.)  Same  as 
bronchopneumonia. 

bronchorrhagia  (brong-ko-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Ppdyxog,  the  windpipe,  + -payta,  < pyyvvvm, 
break,  hurst.]  In  pathol.,  hemorrhage  from  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

bronchorrhcea  (brong-ko-re'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Ppdyxog,  the  windpipe,  + pola,  a flowing,  flux,  < 
pew,  flow.]  In  pathol.,  copious  exudation  from 
the  bronchial  tubes. 

bronchostenosis  (brong-ko-ste-no'sis),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Ppoyxog,  the  windpipe,  + arhuaig,  constric- 
tion: see  bronchiostenosis .]  In  pathol.,  con- 
striction of  a bronchus. 

bronchotome  (brong'ko-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  0 pdy- 
Xoc,  the  windpipe,  + Topdg,  cutting,  verbal  adj. 
of  rkpvew,  rapeiv,  cut.]  In  surg.,  an  instru- 
ment for  making  the  incision  into  the  larynx 
or  trachea  in  the  operation  of  bronchotomy. 
There  are  many  forms. 

bronchotomy  (brong-kot'o-mi), ».  [<  Gr.  fipby- 

Xog,  the  windpipe,  + ropia,  late  form  of  ropy,  a 
cutting,  < rkpvew,  r apeiv,  cut;  cf.  anatomy.)  In 
surg.,  the  act  of  making  an  incision  into  the 
windpipe  or  larynx,  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a passage  for  air  into  and  out  of  the 
lungs  when  any  disease  or  accident  hinders 
respiration  by  the  usual  channels,  or  to  extract 
foreign  bodies  which  have  lodged  in  the  trachea. 
The  operation  is  called  tracheotomy  when  the  opening  is 
made  into  the  trachea,  and  laryngotorny  when  made  into 
the  larynx. 

bronchotracheal  (brong-ko-tra'ke-al),  a.  [< 
bronchus  + trachea  + - al .]  Situated’partly  in 
the  bronchi  and  partly  in  the  trachea : specifi- 
cally applied  to  the  syrinx  of  oligomyodian  or 
haploophonous  birds,  which  is  usually  of  this 
character.  Also  tracheobronchial. 
bronchus  (brong'kus),  n. ; pi.  bronchi  (-ki). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  0p6yxog,  the  windpipe : see  bron- 
chia.]  Either  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
trachea:  also  sometimes  used  to  denote  any 
small  bronchial  tube.  See  trachea,  lung,  and 
cut  under  thorax. 

bronco  (bron'  ko),  n.  [Commonly,  hut  incor- 
rectly, spelled  broncho;  a particular  applica- 
tion of  Sp.  bronco,  rough,  rude,  = Pg.  bronco, 
rough,  rude.]  An  Indian  pony  or  mustang, 
especially  one  that  is  unbroken  or  imperfectly 
broken.  [Southwestern  U.  S.J 

“ Bronco s " or  unbroken  native  horses. 

T.  Iloosevelt,  Ranch  Life,  p.  48. 

In  and  out  among  the  craft  of  heavier  burden  shuffied 
the  small,  tough  bronchos.  The  Century,  XXXI.  65. 

brondt,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  brand. 
brongniardite  (bron-yar'dit),  n.  [After  the 
French  mineralogist’  A.  Brongniart  (1770- 
1847).]  A sulphid  of  antimony,  lead,  and  sil- 
ver, occurring  massive  in  Mexico,  with  grayish- 
black  color  and  metallic  luster, 
brontea,  n.  Plural  of  bronteum. 

Bronteiaae  (bron-te'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bron- 
tes + - idai .]  A family  of  trilobites. 

Brontes  (bron'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  BpdvriK, 
one  of  the  Cyclopes,  lit.  ‘thunderer,’  < ppovrrj, 
thunder.]  A genus  of  Silurian  and  Devonian 
trilobites,  having  a large  radiated  pygidium, 
type  of  the  family  Bronteidee.  Also  Bronteus. 
bronteum  (bron-te'um),  n. ; pi.  brontea  (-a). 
[<  Gr.  0 povreiov,  < fipovri/,  thunder.]  In  the 
ancient  theater,  a machine  for  producing  sound 
in  imitation  of  thunder. 

Bronteus  (bron'te-us),  n.  [NL.:  see  Brontes .] 
Same  as  Brontes. 

brontolith  (bron'to-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  [ipovrr/, 
thunder,  + XtSog,  stone.]  An  aerolite  or  mete- 
orolite ; literally,  a thunder-stone. 


bronze 

brontology  (bron-tol'6-ji),  n,  [<  Gr.  ppovry, 
thunder,  + -Ao yia,  < Myetv,  speak : see  - ology .] 
A discourse  or  dissertation  upon  thunder. 

Brontosaurus  (bron-to-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ppovry,  thunder,  + aaiipog,  lizard.]  A genus  of 
huge  fossil  dinosaurian  reptiles,  notable  for 
their  small  head  and  diminutive  brain-cavity, 
the  whole  skull  not  exceeding  some  of  the 
neck-bones  in  size.  One  species  was  about  70 
feet  long,  and  probably  weighed  20  tons  or 
more. 

Brontotheriidae  (bron  " to  - the  - ri ' i - de)  , n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Brontotherium  + -idee.)  A family  of 
huge  perissodactyl  ungulate  mammals  from  the 
Miocene  of  North  America,  established  for  the 
reception  of  the  genus  Brontotherium : same  as 
Menodontidce  and  Titanotheriidw. 

Brontotherium  (bron-to-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Ppovrl/,  thunder,  + dr/piov,  beast.]  A 
genus  of  gigantic  extinct  perissodactyls,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Brontotheriidae. 

Brontozoum  (bron-to-zo'um),  n,  [NL.,  < Gr. 
B povtjjc,  one  of  the  Cyclopes  (see  Brontes ),  + 
fuov,  animal.]  A genus  of  gigantic  animals, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  birds,  now  believed  to 
be  dinosaurian  reptiles,  known  only  by  their 
tracks  in  the  Triassic  formation  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley.  The  stride  was  about  8 feet, 
and  the  length  of  the  footprint  about  17  inches. 

The  Brontozoum  giganteum  of  Hitchcock. 

★ Dana,  Geol.,  p.  413. 

bronze  (bronz),  n.  and  a.  [=  D.brons  = G. 
bronze  — Dan.  bronze  = Sw.  brons  < F.  bronze 
= Sp.  bronce  = Pg.  bronze  = Cat.  bronse,  bronze 
(of.  Bulg.  Serv.  Euss.  bronza,  Sloven,  bronec, 
brunec,  brunc,  Pol.  bronc,  Alban,  brume,  NGr. 
pTcpovvrt)o;,  bronze,  appar.  from  the  Kom,),  = 
ML.  bronzium,  all,  < It.  bronzo,  a pop.  or  dial, 
reduction  of  early  ML.  brundisium,  brindisium 
(MGr.  ppevrtjaiov),  from  older  brundisinum, 
bronze,  orig.  in  the  inferred  original  phrase- 
name  *aes  Brundisinum,  ‘bronze  or  copper 
of  Brundisium,’ a town  in  Calabria.]  I.  n.  1. 
An  alloy  of  which  copper  forms  the  predom- 
inating portion,  and  into  the  composition  of 
which  tin  almost  always  enters : but  the  name 
is  also  given  to  alloys  containing  no  tin.  The 
proportion  of  copper  in  various  bronzes  is  usually  between 
80  and  90  per  cent. ; in  some  it  falls  as  low  as  70.  The 
proportion  of  tin  in  the  bronzes  of  different  ages  and 
those  used  for  various  purposes  is  almost  as  variable  as 
that  of  copper.  Bronze  used  for  bells  has  the  largest 
amount  of  tin ; in  some  it  reaches  25  per  cent.  The  bronze 
formerly  used  for  cannon  contained  about  10  per  cent,  of 
tin  and  often  a small  amount  of  zinc.  Statuary  bronze  is, 
and  has  been1  from  the  beginning  of  its  use  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  very  variable  composition.  In  some  statuary 
called  bronze  there  is  less  than  1 per  cent,  of  tin,  while 
zinc  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity  almost  to  justify 
calling  the  material  brass.  The  zinc  in  various  pieces  of 
statuary  cast  within  the  past  two  or  three  hundred  years, 
and  erected  in  some*of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
varies  in  quantity  from  less  than  1 per  cent,  to  25.  Lead 
is  present  iu  many  bronzes,  but  usually  in  small  amount, 
rarely  being  as  much  as  3 per  cent.  Bronze  is  an  alloy  of 
importance  to  both  the  arts  and  commerce,  and  is  also  of 
great  historical  interest,  since  it  has  been  known  from 
remote  ages  over  a large  part  of  the  world.  It  is  pre- 
ferred to  simple  unalloyed  copper,  on  account  both  of  its 
color  and  of  its  greater  durability.  Among  prehistoric 
races  the  use  of  bronze  preceded  that  of  iron ; and  among 
their  remains  are  found  swords,  axes,  and  other  cutting 
instruments  of  this  material,  sometimes  artistically  made 
and  ornamented,  as  well  as  domestic  implements  and 
utensils  of  many  kinds.  The  ancient  Greeks,  Romans, 
etc.,  made  statuary  of  it  in  enormous  quantities,  and  also 
coins,  recording  tablets,  and  a great  variety  of  articles  of 
common  use.  It  is  now  not  only  used  for  cannon  (for 
which  purpose  it  has  been  to  a great  extent  supplanted 
by  steel),  bells,  and  statuary,  hut  also  for  parts  of  various 
machines,  especially  hearings,  and  for  screw-propellers. 
The  beauty  and  durability  of  bronze  statuary  depend  in 
no  small  degree  on  the  color  and  composition  of  the  oxi- 
dized film  or  incrustation  which  forms  upon  it  when  it  is 
exposed  to  the  weather.  This  is  called  its  patina  (which 
see).  In  recent  times  numerous  experiments  have  been 
made  with  a view  to  improve  the  quality  of  bronze  in 
various  ways,  in  particular  by  the  addition  of  small  quan- 
tities of  other  substances,  especially  metals.  The  most 
important  result  of  these  experiments  seems  to  be  phos- 
phor-bronze, an  alloy  patented  by  two  Belgian  metal- 
lurgists about  1870,  and  now  extensively  used  where 
toughness  and  resistance  to  wear  are  required.  The 
amount  of  phosphorus  in  phosphor-bronze  is  less  than 
1 per  cent.,  and  the  effect  it  produces  is  probably  due  to 
its  reducing  action  on  the  oxids  of  the  other  metals  dur- 
ing the  process  of  manufacture.  Phosphor-bronze  is  of 
liner  grain  and  color,  and  is  believed  to  be  much  more 
durable,  than  ordinary  bronze ; and  it  is  thought  by  many 
that  it  will  eventually  he  proved  to  be  the  best  material 
for  artillery.  Extensive  experiments  have  also  been  made 
with  manganese,  lead,  and  other  metals.  Aluminium 
bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  aluminium  now  in  use, 
especially  where  tensile  strength  is  required.  So-called 
steel  bronze  is  bronze  hardened  by  mechanical  compression. 
It  has  not  come  into  general  use,  but  was  intended  by  its 
inventor  to  be  used  for  cannon.  See  aluminium. 

2.  A work  of  art,  as  a statuette,  "bust,  or  model, 
composed  of  bronze,  whether  cast  or  wrought. 
— 3.  A brown  pigment  or  coloring  substance 


bronze 

resembling  bronze ; bronze-powder. — 4.  Bold- 
ness ; impudence ; brass. 

Imbrown’d  with  native  bronze , lo ! Henley  stands, 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands. 

Pope , Dunciad,  iii.  199. 
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bronzing-machine  (bron'zing-ma-shen*),  n.  A 
machine  for  decorating  wall-papers,  fabrics, 
labels,  etc.,  with  bronze-powder, 
bronzist  (bron'zist),  n.  [<  bronze  + -isf.]  One 
who  casts  bronzes,  or  works  in  bronze. 


Amber  bronze.  See  amber'1.— Bavarian  bronze.  See  bronzite  (bron'zlt),  n.  [<  bronze  + -ite1.]  A 

flViaminel  Virnw  to  nitromii  rioth  nf  nlati.  v / a 


Bavarian.  — Chemical  bronze,  nitromuriate  of  plati- 
num, ail  efficient  but  expensive  bronzing  liquid. — Mal- 
leable bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  which  contains 
in  addition  \ to  2 per  cent,  of  mercury.— Manganese 
bronze,  an  alloy  formed  by  the  addition  of  from  1 to  2 
per  cent,  of  manganese  to  the  proportions  of  copper  and 
zinc  used  in  making  brass. — White  bronze,  a generic 
name  given  to  the  lighter  bronzes  which  approach  the 
color  of  tin. 

II.  a.  1 . Made  of  or  resembling  bronze : as, 
a bronze  statue. — 2.  Characterized  by  the  use  broo1  (bro),  n, 
of  bronze:  as,  the  bronze  age — Bronze  age.  See  broo2  (bro),  n. 


brook 

II.  trans.  1 . To  sit  over,  cover,  and  cherish : 
as,  a hen  broods  her  chicks ; hence,  to  nourish. 
The  thrifty  earth  that  bringeth  out 
And  broodeth  up  her  breed. 

Warner,  Albion’s  Eng.,  ii.  11. 

2.  To  cherish  with  care. 

See  how  he  broods  the  boy.  Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  2. 
She  broods  and  blesses  me,  she  calms  and  gathers  me. 

E.  S.  Phelps,  Beyond  the  Gates,  p.  195. 

3.  To  ponder  over;  plan  or  mature  with  care: 
as,  “to  brood  war,”  Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

You’ll  sit  and  brood  your  sorrows  on  a throne.  Dryden, 


ferriferous  variety  of  the  mineral  enstatite,  hav- 
ing sometimes  a submetallic  bronze-like  luster 
due  to  microscopic  inclusions, 
bronzy  (hron'zi),  a.  [<  bronze  + -y1.]  Re- 
sembling bronze : as,  a bronzy  appearance. 

The  Cicindela  maritima,  which  is  found  only  on  sandy 
sea-shores,  is  of  a pale  bronzy  yellow,  so  as  to  he  almost  br00d2t,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  broad. 
invisible.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  67.  brood-capsule  (brod'kap  Sul),  n.  A cyst  or 

Same  as  brec1.  capsule  in  which  taenia-heads  are  developed,  as 

See  brow,  11. an  echinococcus  (which  see). 


archmlogical  ages,  under  ape.— Bronze  coloring,  sur-  brooch1  (broch  or  briioh),  ».  [Same  as  broach,  brood-cavitv  (brdd'kav//i-ti).  n.  A brood- 
fane  effects  rfifiemhliner  those  of  bronzes,  nroduned  either  q y > being  tb(J  oommoner  spelling  of  the  pouch,  in  general. 

word  in  this  sense.]  An  ornamental  clasp  con-  brood-cell  (brod'sel),  n.  In  bee-culture,  a cell 
sisting  of  a pin  and  a projecting  or  covering  Qf  a honeycomb  destined  for  the  reception  of 

a larva.  The  brood-cells  are  separated  from  the  lioney- 
★cells,  generally  occupying  a different  comb, 
brooder  (bro'der),  n.  A device  for  the  artificial 
rearing  of  )Toung  chickens  or  other  birds,  it  con- 


face  effects  resembling  those  of  bronzes,  produced  either 
directly  by  application  of  color  to  the  surface,  or  indirectly 
by  changes  due  to  the  action  of  acids,  salts,  and  coloring 
matter.  See  bronzing.— Bronze  green.  See  green.— 
Bronze  turkey,  a large  variety  of  domestic  turkey  with 
dark-brown  plumage  having  a brilliant  metallic  luster. 

bronze  (bronz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bronzed , 
ppr.  bronzing.  [=  F.  bronzer  = Sp.  broncear, 
OSp.  bronzar  = Pg.  bronzear , bronze ; cf . It.  ab- 
bronzare,  tan,  scorch,  sunburn,  imbrown ; from 
the  noun.]  1.  To  make  brown  or  of  the  color 
of  bronze,  as  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Seam’d  with  an  ancient  swordcut  on  the  cheek, 

And  bruised  and  bronzed. 

Tennyson , Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
His  face  was  bronzed  as  though  by  burning  climes. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  414. 

2.  To  give  the  color  or  appearance  of  bronze 
to,  as  by  applying  copper-dust  or  -leaf  to 
the  surface,  etc. — 3.  To  harden  or  make  like 
bronze;  hence,  figuratively,  to  make  hard  or 
unfeeling. 

The  lawyer  who  bronzes  his  bosom  instead  of  his  fore- 
head. Scott. 

bronze-hacker  (bronz'bak//er),  n.  A name 
given  to  the  black-bass. 

Bronze-backer  is  one  of  its  pet  names  among  the  anglers. 

Goode , American  Fishes. 

bronzed  (bronzd),  p.  a.  Colored  by  bronzing; 
of  a bronze  color;  tanned.— Bronzed  glass,  orna- 
mental glass  of  dark-green  paste,  which  has  been  exposed 
to  corrosive  vapors,  so  that  the  surface  is  iridescent  when 
seen  by  reflected  light.— Bronzed-skin  disease.  Same 
as  Addison’s  disease  (which  see,  under  disease). 

bronze-gold  (bronz'gold),  n.  A name  given  to 


Brooch  of  the  Merovingian  period,  found  at  St.  Denis  and  now  in  the 

Musee  de  Cluny,  Paris.  (From  “ Diet,  du  Mobilier  franqais." ) 

shield,  used  for  fastening  the  dress,  or  merely  ifbr& o’Aer 

for  display.  When  the  garment  is  large  and  heavy,  as  „ i 

a cloak  or  the  ecclesiastical  cope,  the  brooch  has  gener- 
ally been  found  insufficient,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the 
agraffe  or  some  other  form  of  clasp.  Ornamental  brooches 
are  now  worn  mostly  by  women,  but  were  formerly  worn 
by  both  sexes,  sometimes  on  the  hat  or  cap.  Also  spelled 
broach. 

He  has  a wide  beard  and  flowing  yellow  hair ; a green 
cloak  wrapped  around  him  ; a bright  silver  brooch  in  his 
cloak  over  his  breast. 

Quoted  by  IP.  K.  Sullivan , Introd.  to  O’Curry ’s  Anc. 

[Irish,  p.  ccccxlvi. 

With  broches  and  aiglets  of  gold  upon  their  caps. 

R.  Robinson,  tr.  of  Sir  T.  More’s  Utopia,  ii.  6. 

Honour ’s  a good  bwoch  to  wear  in  a man’s  hat  at  all 
times.  B . Jonson. 

brooch1  (broch  or  broch),  v.  t.  [<  brooch1 , nJ] 

To  adorn  with  or  as  with  a brooch  or  brooches. 

[Bare.] 

Not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortun’d  Csesar  ever  shall 


Be  brooch' d with  me.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  13. 
all  the  'so-called  bronzes  which  have  a golden  brooch2  (broch),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  A 
color.  monotint,  or  picture  in  one  color,  as  a sepia 

bronze-liquid  (bronz'lik,/wid),  n.  A kind  of  ^sketch. 

varnish  mixed  with  bronze-powder  to  make  ’brood1  (brod),  n.  [<  ME.  brood,  brod,  < AS. 
bronze-paint.  i brod  (=  D.  broed  = MLG.  brot  = OHG.  MHG. 

bronze-liquor  (bronz 'lik/,or),  n.  A solution  of  bruot,  G.  brut),  brood;  with  formative  -d,  from 
antimony  chlorid  and  copper  sulphate,  used  for  the  same  root  (*br<>,  warn,  heat)  as  G.  briihe, 


bronzing  gun-barrels,  etc. 
bronze-paint  (bronz'pant),  n.  A pigment  con- 
sisting of  bronze-powder  with  varnish  as  a ve- 
hicle. Commonly  called  gold-paint. 
bronze-powder  (bronz'pou//der),  ».  A pig- 
ment made  by  reducing  leaves  of  Dutch  metal, 
or  some  similar  alloy,  to  powder.  The  color  is 
varied  as  may  be  desired  from  pale-yellow  to  deep-red,  by 
using  different  proportions  of  the  component  metals,  cop- 
per and  zinc. 

bronzewing  (bronz'wing),  n.  A name  for  cer- 
tain species  of  Australian  pigeons,  chiefly  of  the 
genus  Bhaps,  distinguished  by  the  bronze  color 
of  their  plumage.  The  common  bronze-winged  ground- 
dove,  P.  chalcoptera,  abounds  in  all  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, and  is  a plump  bird,  often  weighing  a pound,  much 
esteemed  for  the  table. 

bronzify  (bron'zi-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bron- 
zified,  ppr.  bronzifying.  [<  bronze  + -i-fy.]  To 
make  like  bronze ; cast  in  bronze ; represent 
in  a bronze  figure  or  statue. 

St.  Michael  descending  upon  the  Fiend  has  been  caught  a Covey  etc 

and  bronzilied  just  as  he  lighted  on  the  castle  of  St.  An-  C ' ji  ,V 
gelo.  Thackeray , Newcomes,  xxxv.  DrOOaA  (Droa;,  V 

bronzine  (bron'zin),  a.  [=  It.  bronzino , bronzed, 
sunburnt  (cf.  ML.  bronzinus,  n.,  bronze);  < 
bronze  + -me1.]  Resembling  bronze;  bronze- 
colored. 

bronzing  (bron'zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bronze, 
v.]  1.  The  process  of  giving  a bronze-like  sur- 
face to  metals,  plaster,  wood,  and  other  sub- 
stances. This  is  commonly  effected  by  the  application 
of  a liquid  called  chemical  bronze,  a solution  of  the  chlorid 
(nitromuriate)  of  platinum ; it  may  also  be  done  by  the 
electrotype  process,  or  by  dusting  with  a bronze-powder 
any  surface  which  has  been  rubbed  with  linseed-oil  varnish. 

2.  A metallic  color  or  iridescent  appearance 
as  of  bronze. 

By  this  time  the  dark  shadows  ought  to  show  the  green- 
ish, almost  metallic  look  known  as  bronzing. 

Lea , Photography,  p.  45. 

Bronzing-salt,  antimony  chlorid,  so  called  because  it  is 
used  in  the  process  of  browning  gun-barrels  and  other 
articles  of  iron ; bronze-liquor. 


broth:  see  broil1.  Hence  breed,  q.  v.]  1.  Off- 

spring; progeny. 

The  lion  roars  and  gluts  his  tawny  brood.  Wordsivorth. 
2.  A hatch;  the  young  birds  hatched  in  one 
nest,  or  those  placed  together  in  the  care  of  one 
hen,  or  in  an  artificial  brooder : as,  a brood  of 
chickens  or  of  ducks. — 3.  That  which  is  bred; 
species  generated;  that  which  is  produced; 
hence,  figuratively,  sort  or  kind. 

Have  you  forgotten  Libya’s  burning  wastes,  . . . 

Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poison  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 


sists  essentially  of  an  inclosed  run,  where  the  young  birds 
are  fed,  and  a covered  place  for  them  to  run  into,  which 
is  kept  at  a temperature  of  about  90°  F.,  either  by  means 
of  a lamp  placed  beneath  the  metallic  floor,  or  by  hot  air 
or  water-pipes  carried  above  or  below  the  space  occupied 
by  the  chicks. 

[Ppr.  of  brood1,  r.] 
eggs:  as,  a brood- 
ing hen. 

Still  did  the  nightingale 
Unto  his  brooding  mate  tell  all  his  tale. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  300. 
2.  Warming:  as,  “the  brooding  heat,”  Tenny- 
son, Mariana  in  the  South. — 3.  Pondering; 
thinking  deeply ; disposed  to  ponder  or  think 
deeply : as,  a brooding  disposition. 

I could  cite  many  instances  where  the  brooding  humor 
...  of  our  new  people  long  since  cropped  out  in  rhyme. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  69. 

4.  Settled ; rooted ; fixed  in  the  heart : a fig- 
urative use  derived  from  the  steadfastness  with 
which  a bird  sits  on  her  eggs. 

A brooding  and  unavowed  hostility. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  II.  ix. 

brood-mare  (brod'mar),  n.  A mare  kept  for 
breeding. 

brood-pouch  (brod 'pouch),  n.  A pouch,  or 
some  similar  cavity  of  the  body  of  an  animal, 
in  which  eggs  or  young  are  received  and  de- 
tained for  a time ; a brood-cavity. 

He  [the  male  stickleback]  only  bears  the  brood-pouch  and 
alone  builds  the  nest.  Claus,  Zoology  (trails.),  p.  104. 

In  the  Entoprocta  there  is  a peculiar  brood-pouch. 

E.  R.  Lankester , Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  433. 

brood-space  (brod'spas),  n.  A brood-cavity. 

An  egg  in  the  brood-space  formed  between  the  body  and 
the  mantle.  Gegenbaur , Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  268. 

broody  (bro'di),  a.  [<  ME.  *brody,  < AS.  bro- 
dig  (=  G.  briitig),  broody,  < brod,  brood.]  1. 
Of  a brooding  disposition ; inclined  to  brood  or 
sit,  as  a hen. 

Tegetmeier  states  that  a cross  between  two  non-sitting 
varieties  [of  the  common  fowl]  almost  invariably  produces 
a mongrel  that  becomes  broody,  and  sits  with  remarkable 
steadiness.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilisation,  p.  354. 

2.  Breeding  or  adapted  for  breeding:  as,  a 
broody  bitch. 


4.  In  mining,  any  heterogeneous  mixture  with  brook1  (bruk),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  brooke , 


tin  or  copper  ore,  as  mundic  or  black-jack.  R. 
Hunt. — 5.  A north  of  Scotland  name  for  sal- 
mon-fry.— Ants’  brood.  See  anti.— To  sit  on  broodt, 
to  be  in  the  act  of  brooding,  like  a bird  sitting  on  eggs ; 
figuratively,  to  ponder. 

There’s  something  in  his  soul, 

O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

See  J lock . 

[<  ME.  6 roden,  l)rood  (<  b rod, 
■brood),  equiv.  to  the  earlier  breden,  breed : see 
breed,  v.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  sit  persistently  on 
eggs,  covering  and  warming  them  with  the  body 
and  wings,  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  them : 
said  of  birds. 

Brodyn,  as  byrdys,  foveo,  fetifleo.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  53. 

Thou  from  the  first 

Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dove-like  sat’st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 

Milton , P.  I,.,  i.  21. 

2.  To  rest  fixedly  like  a brooding  bird. 

Haven  darkness  brooded  o’er  the  deep. 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

3.  To  meditate  long  and  anxiously ; remain  a 
long  time  in  anxiety  or  solicitous  thought ; have 
the  mind  dwelling  persistently  on  a subject: 
with  on  or  over. 

Half  mad 

With  exile,  and  with  brooding  on  his  wrongs. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles. 


broke;  < ME.  brook,  brolc,  < AS.  broc,  a stream,  = 
D.  brock  = MLG.  brok,  LG.  brook,  a marsh,  pool, 
= OHG.  bruoh,  MHG.  bruoch,  G.  bruch , a marsh, 
bog ; perhaps  orig.  a gushing  stream  (of.  spring), 
being  possibly  connected  remotely  with  AS. 
brecan,  etc.,  break,  burst  forth:  see  break.']  A 
natural  stream  of  water,  too  small  to  be  called 
a river. 

Springs  make  little  rivulets ; those  united  make  brooks ; 
and  those  coming  together  make  rivers,  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea.  Locke. 

Brook-trout.  See  (rout.— To  fly  at  the  brookt.  See 

fly1- 

brook1  (bruk),  v.  i.  [Appar.  < brook1,  «.]  To 
draw  together  and  threaten  rain:  said  of  the 
clouds:  with  up.  [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

brook2  (bruk),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  brooken,  broken, 
later  forms  of  brouken,  bruken,  use,  possess, 
enjoy;  of  food,  digest  (whence  the  mod.  sense 
of  ‘ stomach,  endure  ’) ; < AS.  brucan  (pret.  bredc, 
pi.  brucon,  pp.  brocen),  use,  have  the  use  of,  en- 
joy, esp.  food,  = OS.  brukan  = OFries.  bruka 
= MD.  bruyeken,  gbebruyeken,  D.  gebruiken  = 
MLG.  bruken,  use,  = OHG.  bruhhan,  MHG.  bru- 
chen,  G.  brauchen,  use,  need,  = Goth,  brnkjan, 
use,=L./r«i' (for  *frugvi), enjoy  (>fruges,  fruits, 
fructus,  fruit:  see  fruit),  perhaps  = Skt.  y/  bhuj 
(for  *bhnijf),  enjoy,  esp.  food.  See  broker, 


brook 

also  fruit,  fructify,  etc.]  If.  To  use;  enjoy; 
have  the  full  employment  of. 

So  mot  I brouke  wel  myn  eyen  twaye. 

Chaucer , Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  L 479. 
2f.  To  earn ; deserve. 

Which  name  she  brooked  as  well  for  her  proportion  and 
grace  as  for  the  many  happy  voyages  she  made  in  her 
Majesty's  service. 

Sir  It.  Hawkins,  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  p.  11. 
3.  To  hear;  endure;  support;  put  up  with: 
always  in  a negative  sense. 

Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a manner  which  my  honour 
could  not  brook.  Sheridan , The  Rivals,  v.  3. 

To  leisurely  delights  and  sauntering  thoughts 

That  brook  no  ceiling  narrower  than  the  blue. 

Lowell , Under  the  Willows. 

brook-fish  (bnik'fish),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Cyprinoaon  tidw  and  genus  Fundulus:  same  as 
killifish  and  mummy chog.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
brookite  (bruk'It),  n.  [After  Henry  James 
Brooke , an  English  crystallographer  (1771- 
1857).  ] One  of  the  three  forms  in  which  titani- 
um dioxid  occurs  in  nature.  It  is  found  in  ortho- 
rhombic crystals  of  a brown  or  yellow  color  to  black,  and 
adamantine  to  metallic  luster.  Jurinite  is  another  name 
for  the  same  mineral.  Arkansite  in  an  iron-black  variety 
from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas. 

brooklet  (bruk'let),  ».  [<  brook1  + dim.  -let.] 
A small  brook.  Longfellow. 
brooklime  (bruk'lim),  n.  [<  ME.  broMemp,  brolc- 
lembe,  brolclympe,  < brok,  brook,  + lemp,  etc.; 
of  obscure  origin.]  A plant,  Veronica  Becca- 
bunga,  with  blue  flowers  in  loose  lateral  spikes. 
The  American  brooklime  is  V.  Americana. 
brook-mint  (bruk'mint),  n.  [<  AS.  brocminte, 
< broc,  brook,  + minte,  mint.]  The  water-mint, 
Mentha  cquatica. 

brook-moss  (bruk'mos),  n.  A name  given  to 
species  of  the  genus  Dichelyma,  slender  aquatic 
mosses,  with  elongated  leaves  in  three  ranks, 
and  with  the  fruit  on  short  lateral  branches, 
brook-trout  (bruk'trout"),  n.  See  trout. 
brookweed  (bruk'wed),  n.  A plant,  the  water- 
piffirurnel,  Samolus  Jloribundus.  See  Samolus. 
brooky  (bruk'i),  a.  [<  brook1  + -y1.]  Abound- 
ing with  brooks,  as,  “Hebron’s  brooky  sides,” 
+J.  Dyer,  The  Fleece,  ii. 

broom1  (brom),  n.  [<  ME.  broom,  brom,  broom 
(the  plant,  L.  genista)  (also  applied  to  the  tama- 
risk, L.  myrica ),  a brush,  < AS.  brom  — MD. 
broem  (cf.  MLG.  brain,  LG.  braam ),  broom 
(L.  genista ):  see  bramble.']  1.  The  popular 
name  of  several  plants,  mostly  leguminous 
shrubs,  characterized  by  long,  slender  branches 
and  numerous  yellow  flowers.  The  common  or 
Scotch  broom  is  the  Cytisus  ( Genista ) xcoparius , abun- 
dant throughout  Europe,  ami  famous  as  the  planta  genista 
(French  plante  genet)  which  was  the  badge  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  It  is  a valuable  remedy  in  dropsy,  being  one 
of  the  most  efficient  of  hydragogues,  and  its  seeds  are 
used  as  a substitute  for  coffee.  Spanish  broom  ( Spartium 
junceum)  is  a closely  allied  species,  as  is  also  the  dyer’s 
broom  (Genista  tine'oria ),  which  was  formerly  much  used 
as  a yellow  dye  and  as  the  basis  of  the  once  celebrated 
Kendal  green.  See  cuts  under  C-itisus  and  Genista. 

2.  A besom,  or  brush  with  a long  handle,  for 
sweeping  floors,  etc. : so  called  from  being 
originally  made  of  the  broom-plant.  Broom3  are 
now  made  in  Europe  of  this  and  various  other  materials ; 
and  in  the  United  States  their  manufacture  from  broom- 
corn  is  an  important  business.  A broom  at  the  masthead 
of  a vessel  indicates  that  she  is  for  sale,  a sign  derived 
probably  from  the  old  habit  of  displaying  boughs  at  shops 
and  taverns. — Butcher’s  broom,  a prickly  liliaceous 
shrub,  Ruscus  aculeatus:  so  called  from  its  use  by  butchers 
in  Europe  in  sweeping  their  blocks.  Also  called  knee- 
holty.  — Yellow  broom,  a name  sometimes  given  in  the 
United  States  to  the  wild  indigo,  Baptisia  tinct.oria. 
broom1  (brom),  v.  t.  [<  broom1,  n.]  To  sweep, 
or  clear  away,  as  with  a broom. 

The  poor  old  workpeople  blooming  away  the  fallen 
leaves.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  lviii. 

broom2  (brom),  v.  t.  Same  as  bream2. 
broom-brush  (brom'brush),  n.  A whisk-broom 
or  clothes-brush  made  from  broom-corn.  [U.  S.  ] 
broom-bush  (brom'bush),  n.  A weedy  annual 
composite,  Parthenium  Ilysterophorus,  of  tropi- 
cal America. 

broom-corn  (brorn'korn),  n.  A variety  of  An- 
dropogon  Sorghum,  A.  Sorghum  technicus , a na- 
tive of  India.  The  firm  branches  of  the  panicle  far 
exceed  the  shortened  main  axis.  The  panicles  are  made 
into  brooms,  whisks,  brushes,  etc.,  and  the  plant  is  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  seed  is  used  as  feed  for  cattle. 

broom-grass  (brom' gras),  n.  1.  Same  as 
brome-grass. — 2.  In  the  United  States,  some 
species  of  Andropogon,  as  A.  scoparius  and  A. 
macrourus.  Also  called  broom-sedge. 
broom-bead  (brom'hed),  n.  An  adjustable 
clasp  for  holding  bunches  of  broom-corn  to  a 
*■  broom-handle. 

broom-rape  (brom'rap),  n.  A name  given  to 
parasitic  leafless  plants  of  the  genus  Orobanche, 
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and  in  the  United  States  to  species  of  the 
similar  allied  genus  Thalesia.  See  Oroban- 
chacere. 

broom-root  (brom'rot),  n.  The  root  of  a grass, 
Epicampes  macroura,  exported  from  Mexico 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes.  Also 
known  in  trade  as  Mexican  or  French  whislc. 

broom-sedge  (brom'sej),  n.  Same  as  broom- 
grass. 

broomstaff  (brom'staf),  n.  Same  as  broom- 
i.  stick. 

broomstick  (brom'stik),  n.  The  stick  or  han- 
dle of  a broom. 

broom-tree  (brom'tre),  n.  A shrubby  compo- 
site, Baccharis  scoparia,  of  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica,  broom-like  from  its  slender,  densely 
crowded^  almost  leafless  branchlets. 
broom- Vise  (brom'vis),  n.  A clamping  arrange- 
ment for  flattening  and  holding  broom-corn  so 
that  it  can  he  sewed  into  brooms, 
broomweed  (brom'wed),  m.  A species  of  Cor- 
chorus,  C.  siliquosus,  of  tropical  America,  used 
for  making  brooms.  The  sweet  broomweed  of  the 
tropics  is  a common  weed,  Scoparia  dulcis,  of  the  natural 
order  Scrophulariacece. 

broomy  (bro'mi),  a.  [<  broom,1  + -J/1.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  broom ; bearing  broom : 
as,  a “ broomy  peak,”  J.  Baillie. 
broose  (bros),  n.  [Sc.,  also  spelled  bruse,  bruise  : 
see  def.]  A race  at  country  weddings — To 
ride  the  brooset,  to  run  a race  on  horseback  at  a wed- 
ding from  the  church  to  the  place  where  the  wedding- 
feast  was  to  be  held.  He  who  first  reached  the  house  was 
said  to  win  the  broose , that  is,  the  brose,  the  prize  of  spice- 
broth  allotted  to  the  victor.  Jamieson.  See  brose i. 

broozet,  v.  Same  as  browse1. 

Brora  beds.  See  bed1. 

brose1  (broz),  n.  [Sc.,  < Gael,  brothas  (ih  silent), 
brose.  Cf.  broose,  broth.]  A Scotch  dish,  made 
by  pouring  boiling  water,  boiling  milk,  the  liquid 
in  which  meat  has  been  boiled,  or  the  like,  on 
oatmeal,  barley-meal,  or  other  meal,  and  imme- 
diately mixing  the  ingredients  by  stirring.  The 
dish  is  denominated  from  the  nature  of  the  liquid : as,  kail- 
brose,  water-brose,  beef -brose,  etc. — Athole  brose,  honey 
and  whisky  mixed  together  in  equal  parts,  used  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  as  a cure  for  hoarseness  and  sore  throat 
arising  from  a cold.  In  the  Highlands  oatmeal  is  some- 
times substituted  for  the  honey.  So  called  from  Athole, 
a district  of  Perthshire,  Scotland. 

brose2t,  v.  An  obsolete  Middle  English  form  of 

bruise. 

brosely  (broz'li),  n.  [So  called  from  the  town 
of  Brosely  in  Shropshire,  where  there  was  a 
large  manufactory  of  pipes.]  A tobacco-pipe. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

Brosimum  (bro'si-mum),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  (ipd- 
oipoc,  eatable,  < j)paa:c,  food,  equiv.  to  Ppupa, 
food:  see  broma.j  A name  given  by  Swartz 
in  1788  to  Piratinera,  a genus  of  moraeeous 
trees.  The  breadnut-tree,  riratinera  Alica strum  ( Dro - 
simum  A licastrum  of  Swartz),  of  J amaica  and  Mexico,  pro- 
duces nuts  which  when  roasted  are  used  as  bread,  and 
taste  like  hazel-nuts.  The  wood  resembles  mahogany, 
and  is  sometimes  used  by  cabinet-makers.  The  leaves  and 
young  branches  form  a most  useful  fattening  fodder  for 
cattle.  The  snake-  or  leopard- wood,  used  as  veneers  and 
for  walking-canes,  is  yielded  by  P.  Guianensis  of  South 
America.  The  cow- tree  is  P.  utilis.  See  cow-tree. 
Brosme  (bros'me),  n.  [NL.,  < Ieel.  brosma 
— Norw.  brosme,  the  vernacular  name  of  the 
Brosme  brosme.]  A genus  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  cod  family,  Gadidie.  One  specieB,  found  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Scotland,  is  commonly  called  the 
torsk  or  tuslc.  See  torslc.  Also  Rrosmius. 

Brosmid:!  (bro3'mi-ce),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Brosme 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  anaeanthiue  fishes, 
typified  by  tho  genus  Brosme:  same  as  the 
subfamily  Brosmi.  i e.  Also  Brosmiidse. 
Brosminae  (bros-mi'r.o),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Brosme 
+ -inte.]  A subfamily  of  gadoid  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  tho  genus  Brosme,  and  distinguished 
by  the  development  of  only  one  long  dorsal 
and  anal  fin  and  tho  separation  therefrom  of 
the  caudal.  Also  Brosmiinx. 
brostent,  VP-  A Middle  English  form  of  burst, 
past  participle  of  burst. 

brosy  (bro'zi),  a.  [<  brose1  + -y1.]  Like  brose ; 
semifluid.  [Scotch.] 

brotany  (brot'a-ni),  n.  [A  short  form  (like 
equiv.  AS.  prutene)  of  ML.  abrotanum : see 
abrotanum.]  Southernwood, 
brotch  (broch),  v.  t.  [Perhaps  a var.  of  the 
equiv.  brath,  which  is  appar.  < Icel.  bregdlia, 
braid,  knot,  twine,  = AS.  bregdan,  E.  braid1, 
q.  v.]  To  plait  straw  ropes  round  (a  stack  of 
corn).  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
brotelt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  brittle. 
brotelnesst,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  brit- 
tleness. 

brot-ground  (brot'ground),  n.  [<  *brot,  nit.  < 
AS.  broten,  pp.  of  bredtan,  break  (see  brott ),  + 


brother 

f round.]  Ground  newly  broken  up.  [Prov. 

dff.] 

broth.1  (broth),  n.  [<  ME.  broth,  < AS.  broth  = 
Ieel.  brodh  = OHG.  brot,  brod  (>  ML.  brodum, 
brodium,  > It.  brodo,  broda  = Sp.  Pg.  brodio  = 
Pr.  bro  = OF.  *brou,  pi.  broues,  > ME.  browes,  > 
E.  brewis,  q.  v.),  broth;  cf.  Ir.  broth  = Gael. 
brot,  broth,  Gael,  brothas,  brose  (see  brose1)', 
prob.  (with  formative  -th)  from  the  root  ( *bru ) 
of  brew1,  q.  v.]  Liquor  in  which  flesh  is  boiled 
and  macerated,  usually  with  certain  vegetables 
to  give  it  a better  relish.  In  Scotland  the  name  is 
seldom  used  except  when  pot-barley  forms  one  of  the  in- 
gredients. 

Good  broth,  with  good  keeping,  do  much  now  and  then ; 
Good  diet,  with  wisdom,  best  eomforteth  men.  Tusser. 

broth2t,  a.  See  brath. 

brotheUt,  n-  [ME.,  also  bretliel  (and  corruptly 
brodel,  brodelle),  a wretch,  a depraved  man  or 
woman ; der.  bretheling,  a wretch ; < AS.  *bred- 
than,  only  in  comp,  a-breothan,  ruin,  frustrate, 
pp.  abrothen,  degenerate,  base,  trifling;  con- 
nections doubtful.]  A wretch;  a depraved 
person ; a lewd  man  or  woman. 

For  nou  is  vche  boye  bold,  brothel  and  other, 

To  talken  of  the  trinite  to  beon  hoi  den  a syre. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  61. 

A brothel,  which  Miclieas  hight. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  iii.  17.1. 

brothel2  (broth'el),  n.  [An  early  mod.  E.  cor- 
ruption of  ME.  bordel,  a house  of  ill-fame,  by 
confusion  with  ME.  brothel,  a wretch:  seo 
brothel1.]  A house  of  lewdness  ; a house  ap- 
propriated to  the  purposes  of  prostitution;  a 
bawdy-house ; a stew. 

Epicurism  and  lust 

Make  it  more  like  a tavern  or  a brothel , 

Than  a grac’d  palace.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

brothel2t  (broth'el),  v.  i.  [<  brothel2,  n.  Cf.  bor- 
del, n.]  To  haunt  brothels.  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du 
Bartas. 

brothelert,  brothellert  (broth' el- er),  n.  [< 
brothel 2 + -er1.  Cf.  bordeler.]  One  who  fre- 
quents brothels. 

Gamesters,  jockies,  brothellers  impure.  Cowper,  Task,  it 

brothel-houset  (broth'el-hous),  ».  A brothel, 
brothellert,  «•  See  brotheler. 
brothelryt  (broth'el-ri),  n.  [<  brothel2  + -ry.] 
1 . A brothel. — 2.  Lewdness ; obscenity. 

Brothelry  able  to  violate  the  ear  of  a pagan. 

^ B.  Jonson,  Ded.  of  Volpone. 

brother  (bruTii'er),  n. ; pi.  brothers  or  brethren 
(-erz,  breTH'ren).  [=  Sc.  brither,  < ME.  brother, 
< AS.  brdihor,  brother  = OS.  brothar  = OFries. 
brother,  broder  = D.  breeder  = MLG.  broder,  LG. 
broder,  broor  = OHG.  bruodar,  MHG.  bruoder, 
G.  bruder  = Icel.  brodhir  = Sw.  Dan.  broder, 
bror  = Goth,  brothar,  a word  common  to  all 
the  Indo-Eur.  languages : = Gael.  Ir.  brathair 
= AV.  brawd,  pi.  brodyr,  = Corn,  bredar  = Manx 
braar  = Bret,  breur,  brer  = OBulg.  bratru,  bratu 
— Pol.  and  Serv.  brat  = Bohem.  bratr  = Russ. 
bratu  (Hung,  bardt,  < Slav.)  = Lith.  brolis  = 
Lett,  bralis  = OPruss.  bratis  = L.  frater  (>  It. 
frate,  fra,  with  dim.  fratello  = Wall,  frate  (> 
Alb.  frat)  = Pg.  frade  = OF.  frere  (>ME.  frere, 
E.  friar,  q.  v.),  mod.  F.  frere  = Pr.  fraire,  > 
prob.  OSp.  fraire,  freire,  Sp.  fraile,  freile,  con- 
tracted/ray, frey  = OPg.  freire,  Pg.  frei,  used, 
like  It.  frate,  fra,  as  an  appellation  of  a monk, 
the  Sp.  word  for  ‘brother’  in  the  natural  sense 
being  liermano  = Pg.  irmao,  < L.  germanus,  ger- 
mane, german;  cf. also  V,.  fraternal,  etc.)  = Gr. 
t/ipaTyp,  tpparrip,  one  of  the  same  tribe,  orig.  a 
brother,  = Skt.  bhratar,  Prakrit  bliaa,  bhaaro 
(Hind,  bhdi,  bhaiya,  Panjabi  pdi,  Pali  bhatd) 
= Zend  and  OPers.  brdtar,  Pers.  biradar  (> 
Turk,  birader ) = Pahlavi  birdd  = Kurdish  bera, 
brother;  ulterior  origin  unknown:  the  term,  is 
appar.  the  suffix  -tar  (E.  -thcr)  of  agent.  The 
pi.  brethren  is  from  ME.  bretheren,  brethren, 
formed,  with  weak  pi.  ending  -cn,  from  brether, 
brethre,  brithcre,  also  pi.,  an  umlauted  form  of 
AS.  brothru,  also  brothor,  the  usual  pi.  of  brothor; 
cf.  AS.  dat.  sing,  brether.]  1.  A male  person, 
in  his  relation  to  another  person  or  other  per- 
sons of  either  sex  born  of  the  same  parents;  a 
male  relative  in  the  first  degree  of  descent  or 
mutual  kinship:  used  also  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals: the  converse  of  sister.  Seo  brother-in- 
law  and  half-brother. 

My  brother  and  fchy  uncle;  call’d  Antonio. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  A male  person  in  his  relation  to  any  other 
person  or  persons  of  the  same  blood  or  ances- 
try ; a member  of  a common  family  or  race  in 
his  relation  to  all  other  members ; in  the  plural. 
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all  members  of  a particular  race,  or  of  the  hu- 
man race  in  general,  as  regards  each  other. 

Jacob  told  Rachel  that  he  was  her  father’s  brother  [that 
is,  his  uncle  Laban’s].  Gen.  xxix.  12. 

Let  us  send  abroad  unto  our  brethren  everywhere,  that 
are  left  in  all  the  land  of  Israel.  1 Chron.  xiii.  2. 

Of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren;  men  of  men? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  680. 

3.  One  of  two  or  more  men  closely  united  with- 
out regard  to  personal  kinship,  as  by  a common 
interest ; an  associate ; one  of  the  same  rank, 
profession,  occupation,  or  belief,  especially  in 
law,  religion,  or  organized  charity. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers; 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 

Shall  be  my  brother.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3. 

4.  Specifically,  as  a translation  of  friar,  a mem- 
ber of  a mendicant  order. 

Going  to  find  a barefoot  brother  out, 

One  of  our  order.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  2. 

5.  In  the  plural  form  brethren,  the  designation 
of  several  Christian  organizations,  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  title  was  used  by  the  primitive 
Christians  in  speaking  of  themselves ; specifi- 
cally, a sect  of  German  Baptists,  more  popularly 
known  as  Dunkers. — 6.  A member  of  a reli- 
gious congregation  whose  members  do  not  re- 
ceive the  priesthood,  but  devote  themselves  to 
teaching  or  good  works,  also,  a lay  member 
of  a community  having  priests. — 7.  Figura- 
tively, one  who  resembles  another  in  manners 
or  disposition. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him 
that  is  a great  waster.  Prov.  xviii.  9. 

Often  abbreviated  bro.,  plural  bros. 

[The  plural  form  brethren  is  not  now  used  in  the  sense  of 
male  children  of  the  same  parents,  but  only  in  the  wider 
meanings  of  the  word  brother .] — Amyclsean  brothers. 
See  Amyclcean  — Apostolic  Brethren.  See  apostolic, 
n.,  1 (c),  and  Apostoane.  — Arval  Brethren  or  Brothers. 
See  arvaiz . — Att idian  Brethren.  See  Attidian.— Bo- 
hemian Brethren.  See  Bohemian.— Brethren  and 
Clerks  of  the  Common  Life,  a monastic  fraternity, 
clerical  and  lay,  originating  in  the  Netherlands  about 
1376,  devoted  to  education  and  labor,  and  not  bound  by 
perpetual  vows.  Thomas  & Kempis  belonged  to  it.  It 
spread  widely,  but  became  extinct  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. There  was  a female  branch  of  the  order. — Breth- 
ren of  Chelcic,  followers  of  Peter  Chelczicky,  a Bohe- 
mian reformer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  were  or- 
ganized into  a separate  community  in  1457,  and  soon 
became  known  as  Bohemian  Brethren. — Brethren  Of 
the  Christian  Schools,  a Roman  Catholic  order,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  lay  men,  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
poor,  founded  in  France  in  1679,  and  now  numerous  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. — Brethren  of  the  Com- 
munity, one  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  Fran- 
ciscans were  divided  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.— Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a sect  which 
arose  in  the  thirteenth  century,  pantheistic  in  doctrine, 
perfectionists  in  principle,  and  enthusiasts  in  practice. 
— Brethren  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Brethren  of  the 
Redemption  of  Captives,  an  order  of  monks  in  the 
twelfth  century  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives  from  the  Mohammedans.  — Brothers 
of  Charity.  See  charity.—  Christian  Brothers.  See 
Christian^.—  Elder  Brethren,  the  masters  of  Trinity 
House,  London,  the  corporation  charged  with  the  regula  - 
tion and  management  of  the  lighthouses  and  buoys  on 
the  shores  and  rivers  of  England,  with  the  licensing  of 
pilots,  and  with  a general  supervision  over  the  lighthouse 
boards  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  called  respectively  the 
Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights  and  the  Ballast  Board 
of  Dublin.—  Exclusive  Brethren.  See  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren, below.—  Full  brothers.  See  full.—  Plymouth 
Brethren,  Plymouthites,  a sect  of  Christians  which 
first  attracted  notice  at  Plymouth,  England,  in  1830,  but 
has  since  extended  over  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  among  the  Protestants  of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
etc.  They  recognize  all  as  brethren  who  believe  in  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  vicar,  but  they  have  no  for- 
mal creed,  ecclesiastical  organization,  or  official  ministry, 
which  they  condemn  as  the  causes  of  sectarian  divisions. 
Also  called  Darbyites,  after  Mr.  Darby,  originally  a 
barrister,  subsequently  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  thereafter  an  evangelist  not  connected 
with  any  church,  to  whose  efforts  their  origin  and  the 
diffusion  of  their  principles  are  to  be  ascribed.  In  a 
narrower  sense  the  Darbyites  are  a branch  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,  entitled  Exclusive  Brethren,  on  account 
of  the  strictness  of  their  views  and  the  exclusiveness  of 
their  communion. — United  Brethren,  or  Unity  of 
Brethren  (llnitas  Fratrunf),  the  official  designation  of 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  of  their  successors  the  Mo- 
ravian Brethren,  or  Moravians. 

brottier  (bruTH'er),  a.  Bearing  a fraternal 
relation  in  a general  sense ; of  the  character 
of  a brother : as,  a brother  man  or  magistrate. 

It  was  then  removed  and  planted  in  a remote  place  close 
to  a brother  long-style  plant.  Darwin. 

brother  (bruTH'er),  v.  t . [<  brother , n.]  1.  To 
consider  or  treat  as  a brother;  address  as  a 
brother. — 2.  To  relate  as  brothers ; make  kin. 

One  Die,  one  Mintage,  one  Humanity ; every  man  the 
kinsman  of  every  other ; mankind  brothered  in  the  one 
mould  of  the  Creative  Word. 

G.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  196. 

brother-german  (bruTH'er-jer'man),  n.  [< 
brother  + german 1 ; cf . Sp.  hermano , a brother, 


under  brother.']  A brother  on  both  the  father’s 
and  the  mother’s  side ; a full  brother. 

brotherheadt  (bruTH'er-hed),  n.  [<  ME.  bro- 
therhed , var.  of  brotherhod .]  See  brotherhood. 

brotherhood  (bruTH'er-hud),  n.  [<  ME.  brother- 
hod  (usually  brotherhed , E.  brotherliead ) ; < 
brother  + -hood.]  1 . The  fact  or  condition  of 
being  a brother. 

My  brother  kill’d  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought, 

And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 

Who  sued  to  me  for  him  ? . . . 

Who  spoke  of  brotherhood?  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  brotherly. 

And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhood. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  1. 

3.  An  association  of  men  for  any  purpose ; a 
fraternity. 

The  church  was  a brotherhood;  no  other  relation  so 
aptly  distinguished  the  spirit  of  union  and  self-sacrifice 
which  it  was  designed  should  belong  to  it. 

G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  549. 

4.  A class  of  individuals  of  the  same  kind, 
profession,  or  occupation. 

The  brotherhood  of  Christendom. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  ii. 

The  gloom 

Spread  by  a brotherhood  of  lofty  elms. 

Wordm’orth,  Excursion,  i. 

brother-in-law  (bruTH'er-in-la,/),  n.  [<  ME. 
brother  in  lawe,  brodyr  yn  larce,  etc.,  after  OF. 
frere  en  lay  [lot],  ML.  f rater  in  lege.]  The 
brother  of  one’s  husband  or  wife ; also,  one’s 
sister’s  husband.  For  some  purposes,  but  not  all,  the 
legal  incidents  of  the  affinity  cease  on  the  death  of  the  one 
whose  marriage  formed  the  tie. 

brotherless  ( bruTu'er-les),  a.  [<  ME.  *brother- 
les,  < AS.  brothorleds : see  brother  and  -less.'] 
Without  a brother. 

brotherliness  (bruTH'er-li-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  brotherly. 

brother-lovet  (bruTH'er-luv),  n.  Brotherly  af- 
fection. Shak. 

brotherly  (bruTH'er-li),  a.  [<  ME.  *brotherly, 
< AS.  brothorlic:  see  brother  and  -ly1.]  Per- 
taining to  brothers;  such  as  is  natural  for 
brothers  ; becoming  brothers ; kind ; affection- 
ate : as,  brotherly  love.=Syn.  Brotherly,  Fraternal. 
The  former  of  these  words  expresses  the  more  affection  ; 
the  latter  is  often  more  formal  or  official. 

Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly 
love.  Rom.  xii.  10. 

Who,  not  content 
With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state, 

Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 

Over  his  brethren.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  26. 

brotherlyt  (bruTH'er-li),  adv.  After  the  man- 
ner of  a brother ; kindly ; affectionately. 

With  these  principles  who  knows  but  that  at  length  he 
might  have  come  to  take  the  Covenant,  as  others,  whom 
they  Brotherly  admitt,  have  don  before  him. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 

brotherwort  (bruTH'er-wert),  n.  An  old  name 
for  the  creeping  thyme,  Thymus  Serpyllum. 

brothlyt,  adv.  See  brathly. 

brothyt,  a.  [ME.;  origin  obscure.]  Shaggy; 
stiff. 

His  berde  was  brothy  and  blake,  that  tille  his  brestrechede. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1090. 

brott  (brot),  n.  [Appar.  < Icel.  brot,  a broken 
piece,  a fragment  (cf . broti,  trees  felled  and  left 
lying),  < brjbta  (=  AS.  breotan,  pp.  broten), 
break:  see  britl,  and  cf.  brot-ground,  brotus.] 
1.  Shaken  com.  Brockett.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2. 
pi.  Fragments;  droppings;  leavings.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Brotula  (brot'u-la), ».  [NL.]  A genus  of  fishes, 
typical  of  the  family  Brotulida,  illustrated  by 


Bro  tula  barbata. 


B.  barbata,  a species  found  in  the  Caribbean 
sea. 

brotulid  (brot'n-lid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Brotulida.  Also  called  brotuloid. 

Brotulidse  (bro-tu'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Brotula 
+ -idee.  ] A family  of  teleocephalous  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Brotula,  having  various  limits 
in  different  systems.  Made  by  Gill  a family  of  Ophi. 
dioidea,  with  jugular  ventrals  reduced  to  one  or  two 
rays,  and  the  anus  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  length. 

Brotulina  (brot-u-li'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bro- 
tula + -ina.]  In  Gunther’s  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  first  group  of  Ophidiidce,  having 
ventral  fins  developed  and  attached  to  the  hu- 
meral arch. 


Brotulinse  (brot-u-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Brotula 
+ -inee.]  A subfamily  of  brotuloid  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Brotula,  to  which  different 
limits  have  been  assigned, 
brotuline  (brot'u-lin),  n.  and  a,  I.  n.  A fish 
of  the  subfamily  Brotulinee. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Brotulina  or  Brotulida. 
brotuloid  (brot'u-loid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  Same 
as  brotulid. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Brotulida. 

brotulophidid  (brot-u-lof'i-did),  n.  A fish  of 
the  family  Brotulophididce. 

Brotulophidid®  (brot//u-lo-fid'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Brotulophis  (- phid -)  4-  -ida.]  A family 
of  Opliidioidea,  represented  by  the  genus  Bro- 
tulophis, and  including  ophidioids  with  subbra- 
chial  (or  thoracic)  ventrals  reduced  to  simple 
filaments,  and  the  anus  in  the  anterior  half  of 
the  length. 

Brotulophis  (bro-tu'lo-fis),  n.  [NL.,  < Brotula 
+ Gr.  <><pir,  a serpent.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Brotulophidida,  having  the  aspect 
of  Brotula,  but  still  more  elongate  and  snake- 
like, whence  the  name. 

brotus  (brfi'tus),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  brotts,  frag- 
ments, leavings,  droppings,  ult.  < AS.  breotan 
(pp.  broten),  break:  see  brifl,  brott.]  Some- 
thing added  gratuitously;  an  additional  num- 
ber or  quantity  thrown  in : same  as  lagniappe : 
used  by  negroes  and  others  about  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

brouchant,  a.  Same  as  broeliant. 
broudt,  browdt,  v.  t.  [ME.  brouden,  browden, 
etc.,  also  broiden,  etc.,  variants  of  braiden,  etc., 
braid:  see  braidX,  and  cf.  broid,  braider.]  1. 
To  braid. 

Hire  yolwe  lieer  was  browded  [var.  broyded,  breided]  in  a 
tresse, 

Byhynde  hire  bak,  a yerde  long  I gesse. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  191. 

2.  To  embroider. 

Whit  was  hire  smok,  and  broivdid  al  byfore 

And  eek  behind  on  hire  coler  aboute 

Of  cole-blak  silk.  Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  52. 

broudert,  browdert,  v.  t.  Variants  of  broider. 

Where’er  you  spy 

This  hrowdered  belt  with  characters,  ’tis  I. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 
brouderyt,  n.  A variant  of  broidery. 

broudingt,  browdingt,  n.  Embroidery. 

Harness  . . . wrought  so  weel 
Of  goldsmithrye,  of  browding,  and  of  steel. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1640. 
brouette  (bro-et'),  n.  [F.,  a wheelbarrow,  also, 
in  contempt,  a carriage,  formerly  also  a sedan 
chair;  ult.  < LL.  birota:  see  barouche.]  A 
small  two-wheeled  carriage. 
brough1  (broch),  n.  [Also  brugh,  a var.  of 
burgh,  burch,  for  borough:  see  borough L]  1. 
A borough. — 2.  A fortified  place.  Compare 
brought.  [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 
brough2  (broch),  n.  [Also  brugh,  brogli,  broch, 
and  burg,  burrow;  supposed  to  be  a particular 
use  of  brought,  burg,  for  borough 1,  a fortified 
place ; but  iu  the  sense  of  ‘ circle,’ ' halo,’  cf . bur- 
rowt,  n.,4.]  1 . An  ancient  circular  building  or 
round  tower  such  as  exist  in  Scotland  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  The  Burg  of  Mousa  is  a circular 
building  41  feet  high ; its  walls,  which  are  double,  with  a 
vacant  space  between  them,  diminish  from  14  feet  in 
width  at  the  base  to  8 feet  at  the  summit,  and  inclose  a 
central  area ; the  door  is  7 feet  high.  These  structures 
are  older  than  the  Scandinavian  invasions,  and  probably 
date  almost  from  the  bronze  age. 

2.  An  encampment  of  a circular  form;  a ring 
fort.  Also  called  Pecht’s  [ Piet’s ] house  or 
Peclit’s  castle. — 3.  In  the  game  of  curling,  one 
of  the  two  circles  drawn  around  the  tee. — 4. 
A hazy  circle  around  the  sun  or  moon,  con- 
sidered as  a presage  of  a change  of  weather. 
[Scotch  in  all 
senses.] 

brought,  n.  An 

obsolete  spell- 
ing of  brow. 
brougham  (bro'- 
am  or  brom),  n. 

[After  the  first 
Lord  Brough- 
am.] A four- 
wheeled  close 
carriage  with  a straight  front,  hung  low : de- 
signed for  two  persons. 

brought  (br6t).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
bring. 

brouilleriet,  n.  See  broilery. 
broukt,  v.  t.  An  older  form  of  brook 2. 
hrouset,  v.  See  bruise. 


Broussa  ware 

Broussa  ware.  See  pottery. 

Broussonetia  (bro-so-ne'shia),  n.  Li,Ul) 

M.  Broussonet  or  Broussounei,  a French  natural 
ist  (1761-1807).]  An  unten- 
able name  for  Papyrius,  a ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  two  or  three 
species,  of  the  family  Moracese, 
natives  of  eastern  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  islands.  The  paper-mul- 
berry  ( Papyrius  papyri/era)  and 
Papyrius  Ksempferi  are  cultivated 
in  China  and  Japan,  where  the  bark 
of  the  young  shoots  is  the  chief  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

From  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry 
is  also  made  the  tapa-cloth. 

brouzet,  n.  and  v.  See  browse 1. 
brow  (brou),  n.  [<  ME.  browe, 
bruwe,  < AS.  bru  pi.  brua,  FmMne  E„„cn  of 
Druwa,  eyebrow,  also  eyelash,  the  Paper-mulberry 
= ONorth.  bruu  = (with  an  *a*yri' 

appar.  formative  -re)  Icel.  brim, 
old  pi.  brynn,  = Sw.  Dan.  bryn  (>E.  brine2,  q.  v.) 
(cf.  G.  braune,  below),  eyebrow;  closely  related 
to  ME.  brew,  breotv,  brey,  bre,  bra,  bro,  etc., 
eyebrow,  < AS.  brcew,  bredw,  also  breg,  eyelid 
(_used_  differently  from  brii),  = OFries.  bre  in 
ag-bre,  eyelid,  = OS.  brdha,  brawa  = MD. 
brauwe,  brouwe,  eyelid  (D.  wenkhraauw,  eye- 
brow), = OHO.  brawa,  MHO.  bra,  brdwe,  G, 
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brow-ague  (brou'a/gu),  n.  Frontal  neuralgia. 
[NL.jjiiter  Browaliia  (bro-wal'i-a),  re.  [From  J.  Browall 
(1707-55),  bishop  of  Abo  in  Finland.]  A genus 
of  South  American  herbaceous  plants,  of  the 
family  Solanace/e,  species  of  which  are  culti- 
vated for  ornament. 

brow-antler  (brou ' ant " ler),  n.  1.  The  first 
spike  that  grows  on  a deer’s  head. — 2.  The  first 
branch  or  tine  of  an  antler,  overhanging  the 
forehead.  See  antler. 

Also  called  brow-snag. 

brow-band  (brou'band),  re.  1.  A band  or  fillet 
worn  round  the  brow. — 2.  In  saddlery,  a band 
of  a bridle,  headstall,  or  halter,  which  passes 
in  front  of  the  horse’s  forehead,  and  has  loops 
at  its  ends  through  which  pass  the  cheek-straps, 
browbeat  (brou'bet),  v.  t. ; pret.  browbeat,  pp. 
browbeaten,  ppr.  browbeating.  [<  brow  + beat.~\ 
To  depress  or  bear  down  with  haughty,  stern 
looks,  or  with  arrogant  speech  and  dogmatic 
assertions;  in  general,  to  bear  down  by  impu- 
dence. 

He  [Jeffreys]  soon  found  that  It  was  not  quite  so  easy  to 
browbeat  the  proud  and  powerful  barons  of  England  in 
their  own  hall,  as  to  intimidate  barristers  whose  bread  de- 
pended on  his  favor,  or  prisoners  whose  necks  were  at  his 
mercy.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Mr.  Necker  . . . was  browbeaten  and  intimidated. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  485. 


braue,  also  braune,  eyebrow,  = Icel.  bra  evelid’  , = SylV  To  overbear,  insult  bully,  hector. 

= Gael,  bra,  eyebrow,  = Bret,  abrant,  eyebrow)  ^ro^^_eater  (brou  »•  One  who  brow- 

= OBulg.  bruvi,  obrim  = Serv.  bn,  obrva  = Warren. 

Bohem.  brwi,  obrwi  = Pol.  brew  = Buss,  brovi  br0W7r0Ur  (brou  bound),  a.  Crowned;  hav- 
= Lith.  bruvis,  eyebrow,  = Gr.  b6pv(,  eyebrow  S?  t,  .ie  Aead  encircled,  as  with  a diadem. 
= Pers.  abru  = Zend  brvat  = Skt.  bhru,  eye-  [Poetl«a1-] 

brow;  cf.  Ir.  Gael,  abhra,  eyelid.  Perhaps  re-  f «"’-*>»»<*  with  the  oak.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2. 

lated  to  brae,  brau*,  q.  V„  and  ult  to  E bridnel  1 ,,  que?n’  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes, 

1.  The  prominent  ridge  over  the  eye,  “ing  t ym ’’FairWo“*en- 

an  arch  above  the  orbit. — 2.  The  arch  of  hair  5r0Wj*’  V'  k broud. 

over  the  eye ; the  eyebrow.  browden  (brou  dn),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  browden, 

. , , , , , broaden,  etc.,  pp.  of  braiden,  breiden , etc.,  move. 

1 our  inky  brows,  . draw,  snat^uil,  etc. : seefcW.]  1.  Anil 

ions  . foolisblv  fond — 9.  Yam;  conceited. 


3.  The  forehead. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV., 


ii.  3. 


ious  ; foolishly  fond. — 2_ 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

browdert,  «.  t.  See  brouder. 

browdingt,  n.  See  brouding. 


4 The  genera1  expression  of  the  countenance,  browest^rowist!  n.  See  brewis. 

bou^u»ncbr0nfnr2'l''-  [<  ^ + ^ ^ 
Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  v.  a , , , . , 

To  whom  thus  Satan,  with  contemptuous  brow  So  browless  was  this  heretick. 

p L iv  885  * L'  Addlson'  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  84. 

brown  (broun),  a.  andrc.  [<  ME.  brown,  broun, 


Milton,  _. , ... 

5.  In  entom.,  that  part  of  an  insect’s  head  which 
lies  between  the  clypeus  and  the  vertex,  gen- 
erally just  above  the  antennEe.— 6.  The  edge 
of  a steep  place ; the  upper  portion  of  a slope : 
as,  “the  brow  of  the  hill,”  Luke  iv.  29. — 7. 
In  England,  a fringe  of  coppice  adjoining  the 
hedge  of  a field. — 8.  In  coal-mining,  an  under- 
ground roadway  leading  to  a working-place, 
driven  either  to  the  rise  or  to  the  dip.  Gres- 
%.  [Leicestershire,  Eng.]— 9.  Naut.,  an  old 
name  for  an  inclined  plane  of  planks  from  the 


A Ship’s  Brow. 


shore  or  the  ground  to  a ship,  to  facilitate  entry 
in  V1*'  sen?e  also  spelled  brough. — 

10.  In  a saw-mill,  an  incline  up  which  logs  are 
drawn  to  be  sawed. — 11.  [Also  written  broo; 
taken  as  a particular  use  of  brow,  “an  ill  brow” 
being  then  orig.  a frowning  or  unfavorable 
look;  “nae  brow,”  no  (sc.  favorable)  look  or 
pew.]  View;  opinion:  in  the  phrases  an  ill 
brow,  an  unfavorable  opinion;  nae  brow,  no 
good  opinion.  [Scotch.] 

But  thir  ridings  and  wappenshawings,  my  leddy,  I hae 
nae  broo  of  them  ava.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vii. 

Bent  brow,  (a)  All  arched  eyebrow,  (b)  A wrinkled  or 
knit  brow.— To  knit  the  brows,  to  frown, 
brow  (brou),  v.  t.  [<  brow,n .]  To  form  a brow 
or  elevated  border  to.  [Rare.] 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i’  the  hilly  crofts, 

That  brow  this  bottom-glade.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  532. 


brun,  < AS.  brun  = OFries.  brun  = D.  bruin  (> 
E.  bruin,  q.  v.)  = MLG.  brun  = OHG.  MHG. 
brun  (>  ML.  brunus,  >F.  Pr.  brun  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
bruno,  brown,  > F.  brunir,  etc.,  burnish,  > E. 
burnish,  q.  v.),  G.  brawn  = Icel.  brunn  = Sw. 
brun  = Dan.  brun  = Lith.  brunas,  brown,  = Gr. 
*<jipvvog,  brown,  in  <j>pvvog,  <j>pvvri,  a toad  (cf.  L. 
rubeta,  a toad,  < ruber,  red,  reddish) ; with  for- 
mative -n,  < -/  *bru  = Skt.  *bliru,  redupl.  in 
Skt.  babhru,  reddish-brown,  as  subst.  a beaver 
(see  beaverl) ; cf.  L.  furvus,  dusky,  black.]  I. 
a.  Of  a dark  or  dusky  color,  inclining  to  red- 
ness or  yellowness. 

Broun  he  was,  and  lene,  and  rough  of  heer,  more  than 
a-nother  man.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  405. 

Cheeks  brown  as  the  oak-leaves.  Longfellow. 

Brown  atrophy,  bread,  hoUand,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
—Brown  hematite,  brown  iron  ore.  Same  as  limo- 
nite. — Brown  madder.  See  madder. — Brown  mix- 
ture, a cough-mixture  containing  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium,  wine  of  antimony,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  and  other 
less  important  ingredients ; the  mistura  glycyrrhizse  com- 
posita  of  the  pharmacopoeia.— Brown  ocher.  See  ocher. 
—Brown  pink,  an  artists'  pigment  made  from  Avignon 
berries  (Jihamnus  infectorius),  or,  better,  from  quercitron- 
bark,  as  this  latter  is  not  so  fugitive.  It  is  sometimes 
called  stil  de  grain.— Brown-red  game,  a variety  of  the 
game-fowl  in  which  the  hackle-  and  saddle-feathers  of  the 
cock  are  bright-red,  shading  off  to  lemon-yellow,  finely 
striped  with  black,  the  back  and  wing-bows  rich-red,  the 
primaries,  secondaries,  and  wing-coverts  or  bars  and  tail 
black,  the  breast  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  black,  the 
feathers  having  brown  shafts  and  a slight  lacing  of  the 
same  color.  The  hen  is  plain  black,  with  hackle-feathers 
edged  with  yellow. —Brown  study,  a state  of  mental  ab- 
straction  or  meditation ; a reverie.  [Often  with  a hyphen.] 

Faith,  this  brown  study  suits  not  with  your  black, 

Your  habit  and  your  thoughts  are  of  two  colours. 

B.  J onson,  Case  is  Altered,  iii.  3. 

My  companion  approached  and  startled  him  from  his  fit 
of  brown-study.  Irving. 

To  do  (a  person)  brown,  to  deceive  him ; take  him  in. 
[Colloq.]  — To  do  up  brown,  to  do  thoroughly.  [Colloq.] 

II.  n.  1.  A dark  color  inclined  to  red  or  yellow. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  red,  black,  and 
yellow. — 2.  A halfpenny.  [English  slang.] — 
Alizarin  brown,  alizarin  red  changed  to  a brown  by  mix- 
ing ferrocyanide  of  potash  with  the  color,  which  is  decom- 
posed in  steaming  and  yields  Prussian  blue.— Aniline 
brown,  a brown  pigment  obtained  by  heating  a mixture  of 
aniline  violet  or  aniline  blue  with  hydrochlorate  of  aniline 
to  240°,  and  keeping  it  at  this  temperature  till  the  mixture 
becomes  brown  in  color.  This  brown  is  soluble  in  water, 
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alcohol,  and  acids,  and  can  be  used  in  dyeing.— Antwerp 
brown,  a color  used  by  artists,  made  by  mixing  asphaltum 
with  a drying-oil;  bitumen.— Archil  brown,  a coal-tar 
color  used  in  dyeing.— Bismarck  brown.  Same  as  phe- 
nylene brown.—  Caledonia  brown,  a pigment  used  by 
artists  in  oil-painting.  It  is  a native  earth  of  England 
and  is  of  an  orange  russet-brown  color.— Canelle-brown! 
Same  as  phenylene  brown—  Cappagh  brown,  a pigment 
used  by  artists  in  oil-painting,  made  from  a species  of 
bog-earth  containing  manganese,  found  near  Cappagh  in 
Ireland.— Cassel  brown,  a pigment  very  similar  to  Van- 
dyke brown  (which  see,  below).— Chestnut-brown,  in 
coal-tar  colors,  a kind  of  maroon  (which  see).  It  can  be 
dyed  on  silk,  cotton,  and  wool. — Cinnamon-brown 
Same  as  phenylene  brown.— Fast  brown,  a coal-tar  color 
used  m dyeing,  belonging  to  the  oxy-azo  group. — Grenate 
brown,  potassium  isopurpurate,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  potassium  cyanide  on  picric  acid.  It  forms  brownish- 
red  crystalline  scales,  which  are  green  by  reflected  light. 
It  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  giving  a very  deep 
violet-red  color.  When  dry  it  explodes  very  readily,  and 
13  therefore  kept  in  the  form  of  a paste,  to  which  glycerin 
is  added  in  order  to  keep  it  moist. — Havana  brown,  a 
coal-tar  color  similar  to  phenyl  brown,  used  to  produce  on 
wool  brown  colors  fast  to  the  light.— Ivory-brown  a 
pigment  the  same  as  bone-brown,  except  that  ivory*  is 
substituted  for  bone. — Leather-brown.  Same  os  phenyl 
brown. — Madder-brown,  a brown  dye  derived  from  ca- 
techu  and  worked  with  madder  colors. — Manchester 
brown.  Same  as  phenylene  brown. — Manganese  brown 
a color  produced  in  dyeing  by  passing  the  cotton,  impreg- 
nated with  manganous  chlorid,  through  a mixture  of  so- 
dium hypochlorite  and  caustic  soda.— Mars  brown,  an 
artists’  pigment,  prepared  by  calcining  a mixture  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  alum,  and  potash.  Its  color  varies  through 
brown,  yellow,  and  red,  according  to  the  heat  employed  in 
calcining.  It  may  be  termed  an  artificial  ocher.—  Phenyl 
brown,  a coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing.  Its  composition 
is  complex  and  unknown.  It  is  prepared  by  treating  phe- 
nol with  a mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  and  is 
mostly  used  in  dyeing  leather.  Also  called  leather-brown. 
— Phenylene  brown,  a coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing.  It 
is  the  hydrochlorid  of  triamidoazobenzene,  and  is  used 
on  wool,  cotton,  and  leather.  Also  called  Bismarck  brown, 
canelle-brown,  cinnamon-brown,  Manchester  brown.— 
Prussian  brown,  a pigment  used  by  artists,  prepared  by 
calcining  an  aluminous  Prussian  blue,  forming  a com- 
pound of  sesquioxid  of  iron  and  alumina.  It  is  orange- 
brown,  and  resembles  burnt  sienna,  but  is  not  so  rich  in 
tone.  Purple  brown,  a pigment  composed  of  oxid  of 
iron.  It  is  sometimes  called  maroon  oxid. — Resorcin 
brown,  a coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  obtained  by  com- 
bining a diazo-com pound  with  resorcin  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  acting  on  the  azo-compound  formed  with  some 
other  diazo-compound.— Seal  brown,  a rich,  dark  brown. 
See  seal-brown.— Small  brown,  a variety  of  mar- 
bled paper  in  which  the  design  consists  of  small  round 
spots  or  shells. — Spanish  brown,  an  inferior  pigment 
consisting  of  a highly  adulterated  dark  oxid  of  iron.  It 
is  used  to  some  extent  as  a priming-paint,  but  chiefly  by 
masons  to  color  mortar.— Spirit-brown,  in  dyeing,  a 
color  obtained  by  treating  material  dyed  yellow  from  bark 
with  peach  wood,  logwood,  and  alum. — Vandyke  brown, 
an  important  brown  pigment  used  both  by  artists  and 
house-painters.  It  is  a species  of  peat  or  lignite,  of  a very 
dark,  semi-transparent,  reddish-brown  color. — Verona 
brown,  a pigment  used  by  artists  in  oil-painting.  It  is  a 
calcined  ferruginous  earth,  of  a reddish-brown  tone, 
brown  (broun),  v.  [<  ME.  brounen,  < AS.  brit- 
nian,  become  brown  (=  OHG.  brunen,  MHG.  bri- 
unen,  make  brown),  < brun,  brown:  see  brown, 
a.]  I.  intrans.  To  become  brown. 

II.  trans . To  make  brown  or  dusky. 

A trembling  twilight  o’er  the  welkin  moves, 

Browns  the  dim  void  and  darkens  deep  the  groves. 

J.  Barlow,  Columbiad,  iii.  618. 
Specifically — (a)  To  produce  a brown  color  in  by  exposure 
to  heat,  as  of  meat,  bread,  etc.,  to  that  of  a fire  in  roasting 
or  toasting,  or  of  the  skin  to  that  of  the  sun.  ( b ) To  give  a 
brown  luster  to  (articles  of  iron,  as  gun-barrels,  etc.). 

brownback  (broun'bak),  n.  I.  A name  of  the 
red-breasted  snipe,  Macrorhamphus  griseus. — 
2.  A name  of  the  great  marbled  godwit,  Limo- 
safedoa. 

bro’wn-bess  (broun'bes),  n.  [Said  to  be  formed 
in  punning  imitation  ( Bess  for  Bill)  of  brown- 
bill,  the  old  weapon  of  the  English  infantry.] 
A name  given  to  the  regulation  bronzed  flint- 
lock musket  formerly  used  in  the  British  army, 
brownbill  (broun'bil),  n.  A kind  of  halbert  for- 
merly used  by  the  English  foot-soldiers.  See 
bill2,  2. 

The  black,  or  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  brown-bill, 
was  a kind  ol  halbert,  the  cutting  part  hooked  like  a wood- 
man’s bill,  from  the  back  of  which  projected  a spike,  and 
another  from  the  head.  Grose. 

brown-blaze  (broun ' blaz),  n.  The  fumes 
which  rise  from  the  furnace-flame  in  reducing 
zinc  when  cadmium  is  present.  They  are  due 
to  oxid  of  cadmium. 

brown-clock  (broun'klok),  n.  The  cockchafer. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

brown-coal  (broun'kol),  n.  The  variety  of  coal 
more  commonly  named  lignite.  See  coal  and 
lignite. 

brown-crops  (broun'krops),  n.  Pulse.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

brown-george  (broun' jorj),  n.  1.  A large 
earthen  pitcher. — 2.  A coarse  kind  of  bread. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Brownian  (brou'ni-an),  n.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  any  person  bearing  the  name  of  Brown; 
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Brunonian.— -Brownian  movement,  a rapid  oscilla- 
tory motion  often  observed  in  very  minute  particles  sus- 
pended in  water  or  other  liquid,  as  when  carmine  or  gam- 
boge is  rubbed  up  in  water,  and  first  described  by  Robert 
Brown  (1757-1831),  a Scotch  botanist  and  agriculturist.  It 
is  a purely  physical  phenomenon,  not  vital,  and  is  prob- 
ably explained  by  the  fact  that  the  particles  are  in  very 
delicate  equilibrium,  and  hence  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  slightest  change  of  temperature.  Also  and  originally 
called  Brunonian  motion  or  movement. 

brownie  (brou'ni),  n.  [Sc.,  dim.  of  brown:  so 
called  from  their  supposed  color.]  In  Scot- 
land, a spirit  supposed  to  haunt  houses,  partic- 
ularly farm-houses.  The  brownie  was  believed  to  be 
very  useful  to  the  family,  particularly  if  treated  well  by 
them,  and  to  the  servants,  for  whom  while  they  slept  he 
was  wont  to  do  many  pieces  of  drudgery.  In  appearance 
the  brownie  was  said  to  be  meager,  shaggy,  and  wild. 

It  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  belief  in  brownies  ...  to 
the  lar,  or  hearth  spirit  of  the  ancients. 

^ Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  204. 

browning  (brou'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  brown, 
4).]  1.  The  act  of  making  brown.  Specifically, 

the  process  of  darkening  the  polished  surfaces  of  gun- 
barrels  and  other  metallic  objects.  Chlorid  or  butter  of 
antimony,  called  bronzing-salt,  is  used  in  the  process. 

2.  A preparation  of  sugar,  port  wine,  spices, 
etc.,  for  coloring  and  flavoring  meat  and  made 
dishes. 

Brownism  (hrou'nizm),  n.  [<  Brown  + -ism.'] 

1.  The  ecclesiastical  system  and  doctrine  of 
the  Brownists ; Independency  or  Congregation- 
alism. 

However,  I must,  without  fear  of  offending,  express  my 
fear,  that  the  leven  of  that  rigid  thing  they  call  Brown- 
ism has  prevailed  sometimes  a little  of  the  furthest  in 
the  administrations  of  this  pious  people. 

C.  Mather , Mag.  Chris.,  i.  3. 

2.  The  Brunonian  theory.  See  Brunonian. 

Brownist  (brou'nist),  n.  [<  Brown  4-  -ist.]  A 

follower  of  Robert  Brown  or  Browne  (about 
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The  whiles  their  gotes  upon  the  bronzes  fedd. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  x.  45. 

Up  hither  drive  thy  goats,  and  play  by  me  : 

This  hill  has  browse  for  them,  and  shade  for  thee. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  i.  943. 

The  deer  leave  the  mountains  and  come  to  the  plains 
below  to  feed  on  the  browse  of  the  birch. 

Sportsman’s  Gazetteer , p.  63. 

browse1  (brouz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  browsed,  ppr. 
browsing.  [Also  browse,  early  mod.  E.  also 
browse,  bronze,  brooze,  appar.  for  *broust,  < OF. 
brouster,  F.  brouter  (cf.  E.  dial,  brut,  browse) 
= Pr.  brostar,  nibble  off  tlie  buds,  sprouts,  and 
bark  of  plants,  browse,  < OF.  broust,  a sprout, 
shoot,  bud:  see  browse1,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  Tofeed 
on ; pasture  on ; graze : said  of  cattle,  deer,  etc. 

Elysian  lawns 

Browsed  by  none  but  Dian’s  fawns.  Keats , Ode. 

The  fields  between 

Are  dewy-fresli,  browsed  by  deep-udder’d  kine. 

Tennyson,  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

2.  To  nibble  and  consume;  eatoff:  said  of  cattle. 

The  barks  of  trees  thou  browxedst.  Shak. , A.  and  C.,  i.  4. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  graze ; specifically,  to  feed 
on  the  tender  shoots,  branches,  or  bark  of  shrubs 
and  trees : said  of  herbivorous  animals. 

Such  like  sort  of  fruit,  which  those  animals  brooz’d  upon. 

Oldys,  Life  of  Raleigh. 

The  full  lips,  the  rough  tongue,  the  corrugated  cartila- 
ginous palate,  the  broad  cutting  teeth  of  the  ox,  the  deer, 
the  horse,  and  the  sheep,  qualify  this  tribe  for  browsing 
upon  their  pasture.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  ii. 

2.  To  feed : said  of  human  beings.  [Rare.] 

There  is  cold  meat  i*  the  cave ; we’ll  browse  on  that. 

+ Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

browse2  (brouz),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In 
metal.,  imperfectly  smelted  ore. 
browser  (brou'zer),  n.  One  who  browses.  Also 


bruise 

bruclc),  < Or.  ppovxog,  a locust  without  wings.]  1 . 
A genus  of  Coleoptera,  represented  by  the  pea- 
weevils.  It  so  closely  resembles  in  general  appearance 
the  snout-beetles  that  it  is  usually  classed  with  the  Rhyn - 
chophora.  Recent  investigations  have,  however,  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  it  is  much  more  closely  related  to  the 
leaf-beetles  ( Chrysomelidoe ),  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
only  by  the  distinctly  pedunculate  submentum.  A large 
number  of  small  species,  now  subdivided  into  several  gen- 
era, are  comprised  in  this  genus,  all  readily  recognizable 
from  their  squarish  form,  somewhat  narrowing  anteriorly ; 


1550-1633),  a Puritan,  who  first  organized  the  sPe^e(i  browzer.  , . 

*•* * <»» <w ^ 

brow-sickt  (brou'sik),  a.  Sick  with  the  brow- 
ague;  dejected;  hanging  the  head, 


See  Congrega- 


afterward  called  Independents, 
tionalist. 

I had  as  lief  be  a Brownist  as  a politician. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  2. 

If  I hate  any,  ’tis  those  schismaticks  that  puzzle  the 
sweet  peace  of  our  Church ; so  that  I could  be  content  to 
see  an  Anabaptist  go  to  hell  on  a Brownist' s back. 

Howell,  Familiar  Letters,  I.  vi.  32. 

The  word  Puritan  seems  to  be  quashed,  and  all  til  t here- 
tofore were  counted  such  are  now  Brownists.  Milton. 

Brownistic,  Brownistical  (brou-nis'tik,  -ti- 


But  yet  a gracious  influence  from  you 
May  alter  nature  in  our  brow-sick  crew. 

Suckling,  Prol.  to  a Masque. 

browsing  (brou'zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  browse1, 
t>.]  A place  where  animals  may  browse : as, 
“ browsings  for  the  deer,”  Rowell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  8. 
Also  browzing. 

brow-snag  (brou'snag),  n.  Same  as  brow-antler. 


kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Brownists  or  forowspot  (brou'spot),  n.  A glandular  body 

cxa  o -rill  TinooHofia*  f»hQT>Qpf.On7Pn  i . r , -i  X p P 1 _ 1 - il.  _ • J. 


to  their  doctrines  and  practices;  characterized 
by  Brownism. 

About  the  time  of  Governour  Bradford’s  death,  religion 
itself  had  like  to  have  died  in  that  colony,  through  a lib- 
ertine and  Brownistick  spirit  then  prevailing  among  the 
people,  and  a strong  disposition  to  discountenance  the 
gospel-ministry,  by  setting  up  the  “gifts  of  private  breth- 
ren” in  opposition  thereto.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  ii.  2. 

brown-lcemer,  brown-leeming  (brounTe^mer,  brow-transom  (brou,tran/'som),  n. 

-ming),».  Aripebrownnut.  Also  called  brown-  transom. 
shutter.  [Prov.  Eng.]  browze,  n.  and  v.  See  browse1. 

brownness  (broun'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be-  browzer,  browzing.  See  browser,  browsing. 
ing  brown.  broydt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  braid1. 

brown-shuller  (broun'shuFer),  n.  [That  is,  bruang  (bro'ang),  n.  The  native  name  of  the 


betwe'en  the  eyes  of  a frog  or  toad ; the  inter- 
ocular body,  probably  giving  rise  to  the  fiction 
of  the  jewel  in  the  head  of  these  animals, 
browst  (broust),  n.  [Connected  with  brow,  a 
form  of  brew1,  q.  v.]  That  which  is  brewed ; as 
much  liquor  as  is  brewed  at  one  time.  [Scotch.] 
browstert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  brewster1. 

' An  upper 


*brown-sheller.]  Same  as  brown-leemer. 
brown-spar  (broun'spar),  n.  A name  given  to 
*a  ferruginous  variety  of  dolomite, 
brownstone  (broun'ston),  n.  A name  given  to 
various  kinds  of  dark-brown  sandstone.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  the  sandstone  from  the  quarries  in  the 
Triassic  or  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  especially  such  a stone 
from  quarries  in  the  Connecticut  river  valley,  much  used 
as  a building-stone. 

brown-stout  (broun'stout'),  n.  A superior  kind 
of  porter.  See  stout. 

brownwort  (broun'wert),  n.  [ME.  not  found ; 
< AS.  brun-wyrt,  < brim,  brown,  + wyrt,  wort.] 
1.  A name  of  the  plants  Scrophularia  aquatica 
and  S.  nodosa,  derived  from  the  color  of  the 
stems. — 2.  A name  of  the  self-heal,  Brunella 
vulgaris,  from  its  use  in  a disease  of  the  throat 
*ealled  die  brdune  (the  brown)  in  German, 
browny  (brou'ni),  a.  and  n.  [<  brown  + -y1. 
Cf . brownie .]  I.f  a.  Somewhat  brown : as,  “ his 
browny  locks,”  Shak.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  85. 

II.  n. ; pi.  brownies  (-niz).  The  top-knot. 
[Local  Eng.  (Cornwall).] 
brow-post  (brou'post),  n.  In  arch.,  a cross-beam. 
browse1  (brouz),  n.  [Appar.  for  *broust,  < OF. 


Malayan  sun-bear,  Relarctvs  malayanus.  It  lias 
fine  and  glossy  black  fur,  with  a white  patch  on  the  breast, 


Bruang  ( Hclarctos  malayanus ). 

and  a long  and  very  flexile  tongne,  which  it  insinuates 
into  recesses  of  the  nests  of  wild  bees,  to  rob  them  of  their 
honey.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  very  harmless,  and  fond 
of  children. 


broust,  a'  sprout,  shoot,  bud,  F.  brout,  browse,  brubru  (bro'bro),  n.  [Prob.  a native  name.] 
browse-wood  (cf.  Sp.  broza,  rubbish  of  leaves,  A book-name  of  an  African  shrike,  the  Lanius 
etc.,  brota,  brote,  germ  of  a vine,  hud  of  trees,  or  Nilaus  brubru. 

thickets,  rubbish),  prob.  < MHG.  broz,  G.  dial,  bruebid  (bro'kid),  n.  A beetle  of  the  family 
(Bav.)  bross,  brosst,  a bud  (cf.  Bret,  brous,  a Bruchidce. 

bud,  shoot,  broust,  athickbush,  brousta,  browse ; Bruchidaa  (bro'ki-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bruchus  4- 
prob.  from  the  F.) ; ef.  OS.  brustian,  sprout,  and  -id®.]  A family  of  phytophagous  Coleoptera, 
see  brush.']  The  tender  shoots  or  twigs  of  shrubs  typified  by  the  genus  Bruchus. 
and  trees,  such  as  cattle  may  eat ; green  food  fit  Bruchus  (bro'kus),  n.  [LL.  bruchus,  ML.  also 
for  cattle,  deer,  etc.  Also  spelled  browze.  brucus  (>  ult.  E.  dial,  bruck,  a field-cricket:  see 


European  Grain-Bruchus  ( B.granarius ).  (Small  figure  shows  natural 
size.)  a,  egg  of  Bruchus pist,  magnified. 

the  head  being  produced  into  a short  beak,  and  the  hind 
femora  usually  dilated  and  in  most  species  toothed.  In  the 
larval  state  they  live  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  especially  of 
the  family  Leguminosce,  as  the  bean  and  pea.  The  holes 
often  observed  .in  peas  are  made  by  the  perfect  bruchus 
to  effect  its  escape. 

2.  [ l . c.]  A member  of  this  genus.  [The  word 
bruchus  is  used  in  the  Douay  version  of  the  Bible,  by  literal 
transcription  from  the  Latin,  in  several  places  where  the 
King  James  version  has  locust,  caterpillar,  or  cankerworm ; 
the  first  two  are  also  found  in  Challoner’s  revision  in  some 
places  where  the  Vulgate  has  bruchus.] 
brucina  (bro-si'na),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  brucine. 
brucine,  brucin  (bro'sin),  n.  [<  Brucea  (a  ge- 
nus of  shrubs  named  after  J.  Bruce  (1730-94), 
the  African  traveler)  + -iic2,  -in2.]  A vegeta- 
ble alkaloid  (023n2GN204),  discovered  in  what 
was  thought  to  be  tlie  bark  of  the  Brucea  anti- 
dysenterica,  but  which  was  that  of  Strychnos 
Nux-vomica.  Its  taste  is  exceedingly  bitter  and  acrid, 
and  it  forms  with  the  acids  salts  which  are  soluble  and  gen- 
erally crystallizable.  Its  action  on  the  animal  economy 
is  similar  to  that  of  strychnine,  but  much  less  powerful, 
brucite  (bro'sit),  n.  [After  Dr.  Bruce,  a min- 
eralogist of  New  York.]  1.  A native  hydrate 
of  magnesium,  usually  found  in  thin  foliated 
plates,  of  a white  or  greenish  color  and  pearly 
luster. — 2.  Same  as  chondrodite. 
bruck  (bruk),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  brock;  < ME.  bruk, 
bruke,  a young  locust,  grasshopper,  = Sp.  brugo 
= It.  bruco,  a grub,  caterpillar,  < L.  bruchus: 
see  Bruchus.]  A field-cricket.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bruckle  (bruk'l),  a.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  briclde. 

Lasses  and  glasses  are  bruckle  ware.  Scotch  proverb. 

bruet,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  brew1. 
bruett,  n.  See  brewet. 

bruff  (bruf),  a.  [E. dial. ; cf.  bluff1.]  1.  Hearty; 
jolly ; healthy. — 2.  Proud ; elated. — 3.  Rough 
in  manner.  Ralliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
brugh,  n.  See  brough2. 

brugnet,  n.  [OF. : see  broigne.]  Same  as 

broigne. 

bruli  (bro),  n.  A name  of  the  pig-tailed  ma- 
caque, Macacus  nemestrinus. 
bruik  (bruk),  v.  t.  A Scotch  form  of  brook2. 
bruilzie  (briil'zi),  n.  See  brulyie. 
bruin  (bro'in ; D.  pron.  broin),  n.  [The  name 
given  to  the  bear  in  the  Dutch  version  of  the 
celebrated  tale  or  fable  of  Reynard  the  Fox, 
being  merely  the  D.  bruin  = QHG.  MHG.  brun, 
G.  braun  = E.  brown,  q.  v.]  A name  given  to 
the  bear.  [As  a quasi-proper  name,  it  is  often 
* written  with  a capital  letter.] 
bruise  (broz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bruised,  ppr. 
bruising.  [The  spelling  bruise  is  due  to  OF. 
bruiser  (see  below) ; early  mod.  E.  bruse,  bruze, 
< ME.  broosen,  Irosen,  brusen,  also  brousen, 
broysen,  more  frequently  brysen,  brisen,  bresen, 
also  brissen,  bressen,  break,  bruise;  partly  < 
AS.  brysan,  break,  bruise  (to  which  all  the  ME. 
forms  except  broosen,  brosen,  brousen,  broy- 
sen could  be  referred;  but  the  reg.  mod.  rep- 
resentative of  AS.  brysan  would  be  brize  or 
*breeze:  see  brise3);  partly  < OF.  bruscr,  broser, 
bruiser,  bruisier,  Iriskr,  briscr,  F.  briser,  break 
(to  which  all  the  ME.  forms  could  he  referred). 
Cf . briss2,  brise3,  breeze3,  brazil.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  AS.  form  is  related  to  the  F.  form; 
the  origin  of  both  is  unknown.  Cf.  Gael.  Ir. 
6ns,  break.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  injure  by  a blow 
or  by  pressure  without  laceration ; contuse,  as 
a pliant  substance;  dent  or  beat  in  without 
breaking,  as  anything  hard:  as,  to  bruise  the 
hand;  a bruised  apple;  “his  bruised  shield,” 
Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.,  Prol.  (cho.). 


bruise 

And  shewyd  to  me  all  the  Castyll  with  in  The  tow  era,  biulfilf 
the  wallys  are  sore  brosyd  and  brokyn  with  the  erthe  • * 

qwake  which  was  in  Aprill  last  past. 

Torkington , Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  18. 

He  rode  ouer  hym  on  horsebak  thre  or  foure  tymes, 
and  broused  hym  sore  and  foule  that  nygh  he  was  tlier- 
with  slayn.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  476. 

2.  To  crush  by  beating  or  pounding;  pound; 
bray,  as  drugs  or  articles  of  food. 

Man,  like  to  cassia,  is  prov’d  best,  being  bruis’d. 

Webster , Duchess  of  Malfl,  iii.  5. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  beat  down  or  oppress;  cud- 
gel, as  the  brain ; scourge ; damage. 

Bruis’d  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  2. 

I will  bruise  my  brains  and  confine  myself  to  much 
vexation.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  2. 

ii.  intrans.  To  fight  with  the  fists ; box. 

Bruising  was  considered  a fine,  manly  old  English  cus- 
*tom.  Thackeray . 

bruise  (broz),  to.  [<  bruise,  i>.]  A contusion; 
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v.  t.  [ME.,  < OF.  bruler,  brusler,  F. 
bruler,  burn : see  brustle 3.]  To  burn. 

In  euery  part  put  to  was  the  fire, 

Ther  paynymes  were  bruled  and  brend  entire. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2289. 

Als  the  moste  parte  ol  thys  said  ahbay 
By  hym  stroied,  bruled  and  scorched  tho  : 

Ther  not  lefte  ne  bode  o soule  man  that  day. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  8318. 

brulest,  ii-  An  obsolete  form  of  broil1.  Catholi- 
con  Anglicum. 

brftlee  (bro'la),  n.  [F.,  prop.  fem.  pp.  of  bru- 
ler, burn.]  In  Canada,  a piece  of  woodland 
from  which  the  timber  has  been  burned;  a 
burned  district. 

brulyement  (briil'ye-ment),  n.  Same  as  broil- 
ment.  [Scotch.] 

brulyie  (briil'yi),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  brulzie 
(here,  as  in  assoilzie,  etc.,  z represents  the  old 
, . . 2-shaped  y;  -ly-,  like  -lli-  in  billiards,  represent- 

a superficial  injury  caused  by  impact,  without  ing  the  former  F.  sound  of  -U-),  < F.  brouille, 
laceration,  as  .of  an  animal  body,  a plant,  or  a quarrel,  etc. : see  broil2.]  Same  as  broil2. 
other  impressible  object.  Burns. 

bruiser  (bro'zer),  n.  1.  One  who  bruises.—  brulzie  (brul'yi),  n.  See  brulyie. 

2.  A grinding  tool  for  the  lenses  and  specula  Brumaire  (bro-mar'),  n.  [F.  (after  L.  *bruma- 

of  telescopes,  it  is  made  of  iron  or  brass  and  is  rius),  < brume,  fog,  < L.  bruma,  winter:  see 
shaped  as  near  the  gage  as  possible.  By  the  use  of  this  brume.  1 The  second  mouth  in  ths  Mloadsi- 
instrument  the  lens  or  speculum  is  prepared  for  the  hands  „ ui-v-- 

of  the  polisher.  adopted  by  the  first  French  republic,  beginning 

3.  The  name  of  various  machines  for  bruising  October  22d  and  ending  November  20th  (1793). 
grain,  etc.,  for  feeding  cattle. — 4.  A boxer;  brumal  (bro'mal),  a.  [=  F.  brumal , < L.  bru- 
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malis,  < bruma,  winter : see  brume.']  belonging 
to  winter;  wintry;  hibernal.  Sir  T.  Herbert; 
Sir  T.  Browne. 


For  do  not  men  delight — 

We  call  them  men  — our  bruisers  to  excite, 

And  urge  with  bribing  gold,  and  feed  them  for  the  fight  ? 

Crabbe. 

Gentlemen  were  bruisers , and  bruisers  were  gentlemen. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  7. 

5.  A name  applied  to  various  plants  supposed  , , — 

to  he  efficacious  in  healing  bruises,  as  bruise-  '’er  .S0  S K'-e>  hence  winter ; prob.  for  *brevima, 
wort,  soapwort,  etc.  [Eng.]  eqmv.  to  brevissima,  superb  fem.  of  brevis, 

bruisewort  (hroz'wSrt),  TO.  [ME.  brysewort,  < short : see  brief.']  Mist;  fog;  vapors.  [Rare.] 
brysen,  bruise,  + wort,  wort.]  A name  given  to  And  suddenly  through  the  drifting  brume 

several  plants,  as  the  daisy  ( Beilis perennis ),  the  * The  blare  01  the  horns  be«aa  to  rins-  Longfellow. 

soapwort  ( Saponaria  officinalis),  etc.,  from  their  brummagem  (brum'a-jem),  a.  TFormerly  also 
supposed  efficacy  in  healing  bruises.  spelled  bromidgham,'  etc.,  corruptions  of  Bir- 


And  in  the  sky  as  yet  no  sunny  ray, 

But  brumal  vapors  gray.  Longfellow. 

brume  (brom),  TO.  [F.,  fog,  mist,  haze,  < L. 
bruma,  the  shortest  day  in  the  year,  the  win- 


Way,  Promptorium,  p.  52,  note.  ! [Sla£S  or  colloq.] 

^ r\r  i i c t.  Drumous  (bro  mus),  a.  [<  brume  + -ousA  Per- 

[Verbal  n.  of  bruise,  r.]  taining  or  relating  to  winter;  hence,  foggy; 

bltm^eJ,TOeeS^  of.Tiass'I1b'fla-'-'>  misty ; dull  and  sunless : as,  a brumous  climate, 
grooved  rollers,  to  break  brun  (hrun),  v.  A dialectal  form  of  burn1. 

If  tJIs tw,  b*-?101!,’  8CUiwlng+7’2'  A m,et^d  brunet,  n.  Same  as  broigne. 

of  treating  hides  by  rubbmg  the  grained  side  brunetl  ‘ - 

with  a graining-board.— 3.  In  wine-making, 
the  process  of  pounding  or  stamping  grapes 


brunette  (brS-net'),  n.  and  a.  [F.,  fem.  dim.  of 
brun,  brown:  see  brown.  Cf.  burnet1,  burnet 2.] 
I.  n.  A woman  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and 
brown  or  dark  complexion. 

Your  fair  women  therefore  thought  of  this  fashion  to  in- 
sult the  olives  and  the  brunettes.  Manchester  Guardian. 

II.  a.  Dark  in  color;  having  a brownish  or 
olive  tono : said  of  the  complexion, 
bruniat,  n.  [ML.]  Same  as  broigne. 
brunion  (brun'yon),  n.  [<  F.  brugnon,  a nec- 
tarine, < L.  prunum,  a plum : see  prune.]  A 
nectarine. 

Brunner’s  glands.  See  gland. 

Brunonian  (bro-no'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
Brunoln-)  (<  brunus,  brown),  proper  name  cor- 
responding to  E.  Brown  (see  brown),  + - ian .]  I. 
a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  any  person  hear- 
ing the  name  of  Brown;  Brownian.— Bruno- 
nian motion  or  movement.  Same  as  Broumian  move- 
ment (which  see,  under  Brownian). — Brunonian  theory, 
a theory  of  medicine  founded  by  Dr.  John  Brown  of 
Edinburgh  (1735-88),  according  to  which  diseases  are 

- . — , — 0 divided  into  two  classes,  those  resulting  from  a deficiency 

abnormal,  produced  in  the  body,  or  evoked  in  and  those  resulting  from  an  excess  of  excitement— the  one 

it,  by  percussion  or  succussion : used  to  some  J1??8  to  be,.tr.eated  with  stimulants,  the  other  with  debili- 

pYtpnt  in  ‘FncrlicB  „ tatmg  medicines.  Also  called  Brownism. 

extent  in  R<ngiibn.— Bruit  de  galop,  a cardiac  sound  TT  n a student  nr  ora  dim  te  nf  Brnwn  TTnl 
suggesting  a gallop,  the  normal  first  sound  being  preceded  ° mi  ri  Lrown  Uni- 

by  a faint  presystolic  sound.—  Bruit  de  scie,  a rough  car-  versity  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
diac  murmur,  suggesting  the  sound  of  a saw.— Bruit  du  brunstane  (brun'stan),  TO.  A Scotch  form  of 
diable  (devil’s  bruit),  a continuous  humming  sound  heard  brimstone. 

m the  lugular  veins  at  the  base  of  the  neck;  venous  hum.  Brunswick  (bnmz'wikl  to  njamed  from 
It  is  more  frequent  and  more  marked  in  young  persons  °runbwicj£  iraunz  wiK),  to.  _ [Warned,  trom 
than  in  adults,  and  in  anemic  than  in  normal  states  Brunswick  (G.  Braunschweig)  in  Germany.]  A 

bruit  (brot),  v.  [<  7 ■ -■  — --- i-J— - • ■ 

nounce  with  noise 


with  a wooden  maul  or  pestle,  to  soften  the 
★skins  and  fleshy  part. 

bruit  (brot),  to.  [<  ME.  brut,  bruyt,  brout,  < OF. 
bruit,  brui,  F.  bruit,  noise,  uproar,  rumor  (=  Pr. 
bruich,  bruit,  brut  - It.  brui  to  ; ML.  brugitus),  < 
OF.  bruire,  F.  bruire  = Pr.  brugir,  bruzir  = It. 
bruire,  rustle,  roar;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1. 
Report;  rumor;  fame. 

A bruit  ran  from  one  to  the  other  that  the  king  was 
shun.  />.  Sidney. 

There  came  an  uncertaine  bruite  from  Barbados  of 
some  disorder  there.  Evelyn , Diary,  June  26,  1671. 

To  view  what  bruit  by  virtue  got,  their  lives  could  justly 
crave. 

A Praise  of  Mistress  Ryce,  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  38. 

2.  A noise;  a loud  sound;  a din. 

Some  fresh  bruit 

Startled  me  all  aheap.  Hood. 

3.  [Mod.  F.,  pron.  brwe.]  In  pathol.,  the  name 
given  to  sounds  of  various  nature,  in  general 


d in  anemic  than  in  normal  states  ' unowion  (vr.  x>i  uunsvnweig)  in  crermany.J  A. 

[<  bruit,  to.]  I.  trails.  To  an-  close-fitting  outdoor  habit  for  ladies,  intro- 
oise ; report ; noise  abroad.  duced  into  England  from  Germany  about  1750. 


By  this  great  clatter  one  of  the  greatest  note 

Seems  bruited.  shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7.  " 

Thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited.  Bl  U11SW1CK  green 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3.  brunt1  (brunt), 


The  upper  portion  was  made  with  the  lapels  open,  and  a 
collar  like  that  of  a man’s  coat. 


It  is  marvell  to  think  what  his  friends  meant,  to  let 
come  abroad  such  shallow  reasonings  with  the  name  of  a 
man  so  much  bruited  for  learning. 

Milton , Church-Government,  i.  5. 
But  a dark  rumour  will  be  bruited  up, 

From  tribe  to  tribe,  until  it  reach  his  ear. 

M.  Arnold , Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
II.  intrans.  To  give  forth  sound ; sound. 
Bronze  clarions  awake  and  faintly  bruit. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 


See  green. 

[<  ME.  brunt,  bront,  shock, 


impetus,  sudden  impulse ; appar.,  with  forma- 
tive -t  (cf.  Dan.  brynde,  conflagration,  heat ; 
Goth.  *brunsts,  in  ala-brunsts,  a whole  burnt- 
offering),  connected  with  brune,  AS.  bryne,  a 
burning  (also  brine : see  brine1)  (=  Icel.  bruni, 
a burning,  > bruna,  advance  with  the  speed  of 
fire,  said  of  a standard  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
of  a ship  under  full  sail,  etc.),  < *brinnan : see 
burn1.]  1.  A sudden  shock  or  impetus;  a 


brush 

collision,  onset,  or  attack ; a strenuous  effort. 
[Now  rare.] 

Thei  sporered  theire  horse  over  the  brigge  at  a brunt. 

Merlin , ii.  282. 

I must  resolve  to  stand  to  the  hazard  of  all  brunts  now. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  v.  2. 

It  is  instantly  and  irrecoverably  scattered  by  our  first 
brunt  with  some  real  affair  of  common  life.  Is.  Taylor. 

2.  The  heat  or  utmost  violence  of  an  onset; 
the  strength  or  violence  of  any  contention. 

The  quiver  of  your  arguments  which  is  ever  thin,  and 
weakly  stor’d,  after  the  first  brunt,  is  quite  empty. 

Milton , Church-Government,  i.  6. 

We  find  the  Christian  chivalry  always  ready  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  battle  against  the  Moors. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,i.  6. 

brunt lt,  v.  i.  [ME.  brunten ; < brunt,  ».]  To 
make  a sudden  start.  Prompt.  Pan. 
brunt2  (brunt),  pp.  and  p.  a.  A dialectal  form 
of  burnt. 

brunyt,  to.  See  byrnie. 

brush  (brush),  to.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  brushe, 
*brusche ; < ME.  brusshe,  brusche,  < OF.  broche 
broce,  broisse,  brosse,  a bush,  a bushy  place 
brushwood,  thicket,  = Pr.  brossa  = Sp.  broza 
brushwood,  thicket,  rubbish  of  leaves  and  bark 
= ML.  bruscia,  a thicket  (of.  ML.  brnscale 
OF.  brousaille,  > ME.  bruschalle,  a thicket) 
appar.  confused  with  bruscus  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg 
brusco,  F.  brusc,  > G.  briisch,  butcher’s  broom, 
knee-holly;  cf.  It.  brusca,  “ling  or  heath  to 
make  brushes  or  broomes  with”  (Florio),  now 
a horse-brush),  also  ruscus,  var.  of  L.  ruscum, 
rustum , butcher’s  broom;  hence,  as  a particu- 
lar sense  of  the  same  word  (from  the  use  of 
small  bushy  plants,  as  heath,  for  the  purpose), 
a brush,  ME.  brusshe,  brusche,  < OF.  brouesse, 
broisse,  brosse,  F.  brosse  = Sp.  broza,  bruza,  a 
brush;  of.  ML.  brustia,  a kind  of  comb  (resting 
partly  perhaps  on  MHG.  biirste,  a brush,  < borst 
= AS.  byrst,  bristle:  see  bristle)-,  perhaps  < 
MHG.  broz,  a bud,  shoot:  see  browse1.  The 
forms  and  senses  are  involved ; for  the  senses, 
cf.  broom1.]  1.  The  small  trees  and  shrubs  of 
a wood ; a thicket  of  small  trees ; scrub. 

Out  of  the  thickest  brush.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  15. 

The  country  is  almost  wholly  marshy,  and  covered  with 
brush  or  low  palms,  with  ponds  here  and  there. 

Science,  V.  216. 

2.  Branches  of  trees  lopped  off ; brushwood : 
a sense  common  in  the  United  States. — 3.  A 
tract  of  country  covered  by  thickets;  hence,  a 
thinly  settled  country ; the  backwoods.  [South- 
western TJ.  S.] — 4.  An  instrument  of  various 
forms,  according  to  its  intended  use,  consist- 
ing of  a quantity  of  some  flexible  material 
attached  to  a handle  or  stock.  Brushes  are  used 
for  applying  paint  and  similar  substances,  cleaning, 
polishing,  rubbing,  smoothing,  etc.  Their  commonest 
materials  are  bristles  and  certain  kinds  of  hair.  For 
some  purposes  these  are  secured  in  a bunch  to  a ferrule 
at  the  end  of  a handle,  or  bound  or  fastened  to  the  handle 
itself ; for  others  they  are  inserted  in  doubled  tufts  into 
holes  bored  in  a stock,  with  or  without  a handle,  the  pro- 
jecting doubled  ends  being  secured  by  wires  or  otherwise, 
and  in  ordinary  forms  covered  bv  a back-piece  crlned  on. 
Among  the  materials  used  for  making  brushes  are  bristles, 
hair  of  the  badger,  bear,  and  goat,  hair  from  the  tails  of  the 
red  and  black  sable,  camels’  lian  (so  called,  but  commonly 
Russian  squirrel),  fitch-  (skunk-)  and  horsehair,  broom- 
corn,  ratan,  split  cane,  rushes,  cocoanut-fiber,  the  roots 
and  fibers  of  many  tropical  plants,  wire,  spun  glass,  fea- 
thers, etc.  The  word  is  often  compounded,  showing  the 
specific  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  as  blacking-,  clothes-, 
dust-,  hat-,  hair-,  nail-,  paint-,  tooth-,  scrubbing-,  and 
whitewash-brush.  See  pencil. 

5.  Anything  resembling  a brush,  as  the  tails 
of  some  animals,  as  the  fox,  or  the  panicles  of 
broom-corn  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 
— 6.  An  agricultural  instrument  made  of  small 
trees,  as  the  birch,  and  used  instead  of  a harrow 
for  covering  grain,  grass-seed,  etc.,  after  they 
have  been  sown. — 7.  In  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chines (which  see,  under  electric),  one  of  the 
pieces  which  are  in  contact  with  the  commu- 
tator or  collector  and  serve  to  convey  the 
electric  current  between  the  revolving  arma- 
ture or  field  and  the  stationary  outside  cir- 
cuit.— 8.  In  elect.,  the  luminous  phenomenon, 
consisting  of  diverging  rays  of  pale-blue  light, 
observed  when  the  discharge  of  an  electric 
machine  takes  place  into  the  air  from  a small 
ball  or  rounded  point. — 9.  [From  the  verb.] 
A passage ; especially,  a quick  ride  through  the 
brush  or  across  country  ; a chase. 

Let  us  enjoy  a brush  across  the  county.  Fielding. 

10.  A skirmish;  a slight  encounter ; a shock; 
a collision : as,  to  have  a brush  with  the  enemy. 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 

And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  8. 


Brisk;  rapid:  as, 


brush  700 

He  might,  metllinks,  have  stood  one  brush  with  them,  brushing  (brush'ing),  p.  a. 
and  have  yielded  when  there  had  been  no  remedy.  a brushina  eallop. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  188.  - - . - ^ . • 

11.  An  application  of  a brush,  as  in  sweeping 
or  dusting ; a brushing ; a removal  as  if  with  a 
brush:  as,  give  my  hat  a brush.  [Colloq.] 

Leaves  . . . have  with  one  winter’s  brush 
Fell  from  their  houghs.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

12.  A painter;  one  who  uses  a brush:  as,  a 

brother  brush Haidinger’s  brushes,  optical  figures, 

early  described  by  the  Austrian  mineralogist  W.  von  Hai- 
dinger  (1795-1871),  appearing  like  colored  brushes,  some- 
times resembling  the  ordinary  interference-figures  (see 
interference)  of  a biaxial  crystal,  observed  with  ordinary 

transmitted  light  in  sections  of  certain  minerals,  especially  

those  which  eifect  a marked  absorption  of  color,  as  an-  orvstals  of  a nale-vellow  color, 

dalusite,  iolite,  etc.  The  term  also  includes  the  peculiar  .“^7?  ° , ’wK  V A band  1 

phenomenon  of  four  small  colored  tufts  observed  by  some  brUSil-jaCK  (brusn  jail),  n.  A nana 


brutalism 

No  Jupiter,  no  Apolin, 

No  is  worth  the  brust  of  a swin. 

„ Spec.  Early  Eng.  Metr.  Rom.  (ed.  Ellis),  II.  332. 

brushing-machine  (brush  mg- ma-sbenO,  ».  Boland  lough  [laughed]  and  said, 

1.  An  apparatus  for  removing  the  dust  trom  No  is  worth  the  brust  of  a swine, 

hats,  or  for  laying  the  nap. — 2.  A machine  Rom.  of  Roland. 

having  a cylindrical .brush,  used  to  lay  the  nap  brust2t,  a.  [ME.,  for  "trusted,  bristled,  en- 
on  cloth  after  shearing. — 3.  An  apparatus  for  raged,  < trust,  a bristle:  see  bristle,']  Bristled; 
removing  the  dust  and  fuzz  from  wheat.  It  enraged. 

consists  of  a series  of  brushes  and  a blast  of  Cometh  the  maister  budel  [beadle]  brust  ase  a bore, 
air  for  blowing  away  the  dust  and  refuse.  Polit.  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  151. 

brushite  (brush 'it),  n.  [After  Prof.  Brush  of  brusten  (brus'tn).  A dialectal  variant  of  hurst, 
Yale  College.]  A hydrated  phosphate  of  cal-  past  participle  of  burst. 

cium  found  in  the  guano  of  Aves  Islands  and  brustle1!  (brus'l),  v.  [<  ME.  brustlien , a par- 
Sombrero  in  the  West  Indies,  in  slender  mono-  apei  form  to  brastlien,  < AS.  brastlian,  also 


x w A hand-tool  for 

holding  bunches  of  brushwood  while  binding 
them  into  mats  or  fascines  for  use  in  embank- 


persons  with  the  naked  eye,  by  others  when  a Nicol  prism 
is  used,  upon  looking  at  a bright  light,  as  a white  cloud. 

The  latter  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  polar- 
izing action  of  the  eye  itself.— Hydraulic  brush.  See 
hydraulic.—  Revolving  brush,  a cylindrical  brush  sup- 
ported in  a frame  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  on  an  axis 
by  gearing  or  other  mechanism.  Such  brushes  are  used 
for  street-sweeping,  and  also  by  barbers. — Rotary  brush. 

Same  as  revolving  brush.  = Syn.  10.  Rencounter,  Skirmish, 

★etc.  See  encounter. 

brush  (brush),  v.  [<  ME.  bruschen,  < OP.  bros- 
ser,  v.  i.,  beat  the  brush  or  thicket  for  game, 
scour  the  country,  also  simply  cross,  pass,  P. 

brosser  (=  Sp.  brozar,  brush),  < brosse,  brush,  , , „ , , ,. 

thicket:  see  brush,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  sweep  brushment  (brush  ment),  n. 
or  rub  with  a brush : as,  to  brush  a hat. 

The  robes  to  kepe  well  & also  to  brusche  them  clenly. 

Babees  Book  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  180. 

Let  their  heads  he  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats 
brushed.  Shak.,  T.  of  theS.,  iv.  1. 


Dark  wiry  hair  brushed  oil  one  side. 


Bul-wer,  Pelham,  xl. 


ments,  etc. 

brushlet  (brush'let),  n.  [<  brush  + dim.  -let.] 
In  entom .,  a scopula  or  small  brush-like  organ 
on  the  leg  of  a drone-bee,  used  for  cleansing 
the  body.  Westwood . 

brush  man  (brush'man),  n. ; pi.  brushmen  (-men). 
One  who  plies  the  brush ; a painter. 

How  difficult  in  artists  to  allow 
To  other  brushmen  even  a grain  of  merit ! 

Wolcot,  Odes,  viii. 

[<  brush  + -ment. 

Cf.  bushment.]  Brust  or  small  wood. 

brush-monkey  (brush'mung//ki),  n.  A name 
of  the  species  of  small  American  marmosets 
of  the  genus  Midas. 

brush-ore  (brush'or),  n.  An  iron  ore  found  in 
the  forest  of  Dean,  England.  Also  called  blaclc- 


bcerstlian,  crackle : see  brastle.  As  an  imitative 
word,  cf . rustle .]  I.  intrans.  To  crackle ; make 
a small  crackling  noise ; also,  to  rustle,  as  a silk 
garment. 

He  routeth  with  a slepy  noise, 

And  brmtleth  as  a monkes  froise, 

When  it  is  throwe  into  the  panne. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  ii.  93. 

See,  where  the  sea  comes ! how  it  foams  and  brustles ! 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  7. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  crackle ; crack. 

Break  ’em  more ; they  are  but  brustled  yet. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  ii.  6. 

brustle2t,  n.  A dialectal  or  obsolete  form  of 
bristle. 

brustle2t  (brus'l),  v.  i.  1.  An  obsolete  or  dia- 
lectal form  of  bristle. — 2.  To  approach  one 
threateningly:  as,  “ I’ll  brustle  up  to  him,”  Ot- 
way. 

brustle3t  (brus'l),  v.  t.  [Also  brusell;  appar. 
a freq.  form  of  bruise,  ME.  brusen,  prob.  sug- 
gested by  brustle1.]  To  bruise;  crush. 

’ [Also  written  brusle;  < 


ing  over : as,  to  brush  off  dust. 

Though  from  off  the  boughs  each  morn 
We  brush  mellifluous  dews.  Milton , P.  L.,  v.  429. 


T«  lightly  pass-  Sjiwn-j-yj 

brush  and  small  trees. 

brush-puller  (brush'puPer),  n.  A heavy  four- 
I think  the  very  best  thing  is  to  brush  all  the  old  Dona  pronged  hook  for  pulling  up  brush  and  small 
off  the  stage.  Disi-aeli,  Coningsby,  v.  2.  shrubs  and  trees. 

3.  To  sweep  or  touch  as  with  a brush ; strike  brush-tailed  (brush' tald),  a . Having  a bushy 
lightly  by  passing  over  the  surface ; pass  lightly  tail : specifically  applied  to  certain  porcupines 
over:  as,  to  brush  the  arm  in  passing.  of  the  genus  Atherura. 

Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.  brush-toilgued  (brush  tungd),  a.  Having  a 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  768.  brushy  tongue:  specifically  applied  to  parrots 
A thousand  nights  have  brush'd  their  balmy  wings  ★of  the  group  Trichoglossilife 


Over  these  eyes.  Dryden. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  ruffle ; excite. 

Poor  Silas’s  loss  served  to  brush  the  slow  current  of 
Raveloe  conversation.  George  Eliot,  Silas  Mamer,  x. 

5.  To  furnish  with  brushes  or  branches  of  dead 
trees  to  climb  on:  as,  to  brush  peas.— To  brush 
up,  to  furbish ; polish ; renovate ; hence,  to  improve  in 
any  way ; make  brighter  or  clearer,  as  the  memory  or  past 
knowledge. 

You  have  commissioned  me  to  paint  your  shop,  and  I 
have  done  my  best  to  brush  you  up  like  your  neighbours. 

Pope. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  move  quickly  or  in  haste; 
rush : as,  to  brush  past  a person. 

Then  Pollux  . . . brusshit  into  batell. 

Destruction  of  Troy,  L 1216. 
Snatching  his  hat,  he  brushed  off  like  the  wind. 

Goldsmith. 

Brush’d 

Thro’  the  dim  meadow  toward  his  treasure-trove. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

2.  To  move  or  skim  over  with  a slight  contact, 
as  a brush.  Dryden. 

The  stamens  are  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  and 
in  falling  off  do  not  brush  over  the  lowly-seated  stigmas. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  42. 

brush-bird  (brush'berd),  n. 
bird. 

brush-burn  (brush'bem),  n.  The  injury  result- 
ing from  violent  friction,  as  sliding  down  a rope 
or  a slope  of  grass  or  ice.  The  effects  are  often 
^similar  to  those  of  scalding  water, 
brusher  (brush' er),  k.  1.  One  who  brushes. — 


brush-turkey  (brush'ter"ki),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a large  gregarious  rasorial  bird  of 
Australia,  the  Talegallus  lathami,  of  the  family 
Megapodiidai,  of  about  the  size  of  a turkey, 
blackish-brown  above  and  silvery-gray  below: 
so  called  because  it  lives  in  the  brush  or  scrub, 
brush- wheel  (brush'hwel),  n.  1.  A toothless 


mod.  F.  bruler  = Pr.  bruslar,  burn,  = It.  brus- 
tolare,  burn,  now  grill,  fry,  toast,  appar.  (<  L. 
as  if  *per-ustulare ; ef.  Pr.  uselar  for  *ustlar  = 
OSp.  uslar  = It.  ustolare  = Wall,  ustura,  < L. 
ustulare,  burn)  dim.  or  freq.  of  Pr.  bruzar, 
bruizar  (for  *brussar)  = It.  brusciare,  bruciare, 
db-brusciare  (ML.  bruseare,  bruxare,  brustare, 
burn,  < L.  as  if  *perustare,  freq.  of  L.  perurere, 
pp.  perustus,  burn  through,  < per,  through,  + 
were,  bum.  The  forms  touch  some  of  different 
origin,  as  those  of  broil1,  q.  v.,  and  in  E.  the 
word  may  be  indeed  a particular  use  of  brustle1, 
crackle:  see  brustle1.']  To  parch.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

brut,  v.  i.  [E.  dial.,  also  brit,  appar.  < P.  brou- 
ter, OP.  brouster,  browse:  see  browse1.]  To 
browse. 


wheel" ometimesj used ^in  ligdit"maehinery"to  Bruta  bmte^ee  In 

the  Linnean  system  of  classification,  the  sec- 


turn  a similar  wheel  by  means  of  bristles,  or 
some  brush-like  or  soft  substance,  as  cloth, 
buff-leather,  india-rubber,  or  the  like,  attached 
to  the  circumference. — 2.  A circular  brush 
used  in  a lathe,  with  polishing-powders,  for 
cleaning  and  polishing  curved,  indented,  and 
chased  work. 

brushwood  (brush'wud),  n.  [<  brush  + wood1.] 
1 . A thicket  or  coppice  of  small  trees  and 
shrubs.—  2.  Branches  of  trees  cut  off. 
brushy  (brush'i),  a.  [<  brush,  + -i/1.]  Resem- 
bling a brush;  full  of  brush;  rough;  shaggy; 
long-haired. 

The  brushy  substance  of  the  nerve. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  343. 
As  soon  as  we  got  down  near  the  brushy  ravine  we  rode 
along  without  talking.  T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  129. 
Same  as  scrub-  brusk1,  brusque  (brusk),  a.  [<  F.  brusque,  < 
It.  brusco  (=  Sp.  Pg.  brusco),  rude,  sharp,  sour; 
origin  unknown.]  Abrupt  in  manner ; rough; 
rude. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Scottish  gentleman  . . . 
found  but  a brusk  welcome.  Wotton,  Reliquhe,  p.  582. 
=Syn.  See  abrupt. 


2.  In  leatlier-manuf.,  one  who  performs  the  brusk2  (brusk),  a.  [Cf.  ML.  bruscatus,  of  a 


mechanical  work  of  dyeing  skins.  C.  T.  Davis, 
Leather,  p.  728. 

brushett,  n.  [ME.  bruschet,  < OF.  brossettes, 
heath,  dim.  of  brosse,  etc.,  brush,  heath:  see 
brush  and-ef2.]  1.  A thicket. —2.  Brushwood. 
And  in  that  ilke  brusschet  by, 

Five  thousand  of  othre  and  more. 

MS.  Ashmole,  33,  fol.  10. 


bronze  color,  pp.  of  bruseare,  bruxare,  scorch, 
burn.]  In  her.,  tawny. 

bruskness,  brusqueness  (brusk'nes),  n.  [< 
brusk,  brusque,  + -ness.]  The  character  of  be- 
ing brusk ; a rude,  abrupt,  or  blunt  manner. 

He  was  almost  fierce  in  his  brusqueness. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
(Halliwell.)  brusque,  brusqueness.  See  brusk1,  bruskness. 


brusbful  (brush'ful),  n.  [<  brush  + -ful.]  As  brusquerie  (brus'ke-re),  n.  [¥.,<.  brusque:  Bee 
much  as  can  be  lifted  with  a brush : as,  a brush- 
ful of  paint. 

brush-hat  (brush'hat),  n.  A hat  which  in  the 
process  of  sizing  is  continually  brushed  with  a 
hand-brush,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a nap  Brussels  carpet,  lace,  sprouts.  See  the  nouns, 
to  the  surface.  brust1  (brust),  v.  A dialectal  variant  of  burst : 

brushiness  (brush 'i-nes),  n.  [<  brushy  + as,  “ like  to  brust,”  Burns. 

-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  brushy.  brust2t,  »•  [ME. : see  birsc,  bristle.]  A bristle. 


brusk  and  -ery.]  Same  as  bruskness. 

Dorothea  . . . spoke  witli  cold  brusquerie,  ...  in  /hvn'tul  ivm)  « 

amusing  contrast  with  the  solicitous  amiability  of  her  ad-  DrurailSm  ( D1 0 rai  izm; , n. 
mirer.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarcli,  I.  25. 


ond  order  of  Mammalia , containing  the  gen- 
era Elephas , Tricliechus , Bradypus,  Myrmeco- 
phaga , Manis , and  Dasypus. — 2.  In  mod.  zodl., 
disencumbered  of  the  genera  Elephas  and  Tri - 
chechus , and  same  as  Edentata.  [There  is  a grow- 
ing tendency  to  use  the  term  in  this  sense  instead  of 
Edentata,  which  latter  is  literally  incorrect,  few  of  the 
so-called  edentates  being  toothless.] 

brutal  (hro'tal),  a.  [=  F.  bridal,  < ML.  bnda- 
lis , savage,  stupid,  < L.  brutus , applied  to  dumb 
animals:  see  brute.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a brute;  brutish:  as,  brutal  nature; 
il  brutal  kind,”  Milton , P.  L.,  ix.  565. 

In  Irish  districts,  men  deteriorated  in  size  and  shape, 
the  nose  sunk,  the  gums  were  exposed,  with  diminished 
brain  and  brutal  form.  Emerson,  Eng.  Traits,  p.  299. 

How  widely  doth  the  brutal  courage  of  Ajax  differ  from 
the  amiable  bravery  of  Diomedes ! 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

Hence  — 2.  Savage;  cruel;  inhuman;  unfeel- 
ing: as,  brutal  passions;  bridal  manners. 

Brutal  alike  in  deed  and  word, 

With  callous  heart  and  hand  of  strife, 

How  like  a fiend  may  man  be  made  ! 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  iii. 

3.  Bude;  harsh;  coarse;  crude.  [Rare.] 

The  human  eye  and  mind  together  integrate,  so  to 
speak,  the  impressions  of  many  separate  and  selected 
moments  into  one  general  view,  while  the  camera  can 
only  give  a brutal  copy  of  an  unselected  state  of  tilings, 
with  all  its  atmospheric  and  other  imperfections. 

Science,  IV.  202. 

= Syn.  2.  Brutish,  Beastly,  etc.  (see  brute) ; unfeeling, 
ruthless,  rude,  rough,  gross,  merciless,  barbarous. 

brutalisation,  brutalise.  See  brutalization, 
brutalize. 

[<  brutal  + -ism.] 

The  practice  or  "exercise  of  brutality;  inhu- 
manity. 

The  industrial  system  of  Europe  required  for  its  admin- 
istration an  amount  of  suffering,  depravity,  and  brutal- 
ism, which  formed  one  of  the  great  scandals  of  the  age. 

Everett,  Orations,  II.  63. 


brutality 

brutality  (bro-tal'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  brutalities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  brutalite,  < ML.  brutalita{t-)s,  < brutalis: 
see  brutal.']  1.  The  quality  of  being  brutal; 
inhumanity;  savageness;  gross  eruelty;  in- 
sensibility to  pity  or  shame. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  unredeemed  brutality  implied 
by  the  stories  of  the  earlier  gods  is  in  the  stories  of  the 
later  considerably  mitigated. 

U.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 107. 

2.  A savage,  shameless,  or  inhuman  act. 

The  mere  brutalities  exercised  in  war  by  enraged  con- 
querors are  perhaps  to  be  laid  out  of  view  in  estimating 
the  practical  effects  of  despotism.  Brougham. 

= Syn.  1.  Barbarity,  ferocity,  truculence. 

brutalization  (bro^tal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  bru- 
talise : see  -ation.]  I'he  act  of  brutalizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  brutalized.  Also  spelled 
brutalisation. 

Scruples  of  conscience  respecting  the  rectitude  of  their 
cause  would  paralyze  officers  and  soldiers.  So  that  a cer- 
tain brutalization  has  to  be  maintained  during  our  pass- 
ing phase  of  civilization. 

H.  Spencer , Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  190. 

brutalize  (bro'tal-Iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  brutal- 
ized, ppr.  brutalizing.  [=  F.  brutaliser,  < bru- 
tal: see  brutal.']  I.  trans.  To  make  brutal, 
coarse,  gross,  or  inhuman ; lower  to  the  level 
of  a brute. 

Strange ! that  a creature  rational,  and  cast 
In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  by  choice 
His  nature.  Cowper , Task,  i. 

Degraded  and  brutalized  by  a long  course  of  oppressive 
misgovernment.  Whately. 

n.  intrans.  To  become  brutal,  inhuman,  or 
coarse  and  beastly.  [Rare.] 

He  . . . brutalized  with  them  in  their  habits  and  man- 
ners. Addison,  Freeholder. 

Also  spelled  brutalise. 

brutally  (bro'tal-i),  adv.  In  a brutal  manner; 
cruelly ; inhumanly ; in  a coarse,  gross,  or  un- 
feeling manner. 

Brutally  repulsed  by  the  attending  lictors. 

^ Goldsmith , Alcander  and  Septimius. 

brute  (brot),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  brut,  fern,  brute, 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  bruto,  < L.  brutus,  heavy,  unwieldy, 
stupid,  insensible,  unreasonable  ; particularly 
applied  in  later  L.  to  the  lower  animals.]  i. 

а.  1.  Senseless;  unconscious. 

Not  walking  statues  of  clay,  not  the  sons  of  brute  earth. 

Bentley. 

2.  Wanting  reason;  animal;  not  human:  as, 
a brute  beast. 

A creature  . . . not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason.  Milton , P.  L.,  vii.  507. 

I wa3  amazed  to  see  such  actions  and  behaviour  in  brute 
beasts.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  1. 

3.  Characteristic  of  animals;  of  brutal  charac- 
ter or  quality. 

Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power. 

* Milton,  P.  R. , i.  229. 

The  oppressed  invoked  the  power  of  Christianity  to  re- 
sist the  tyranny  of  brute  force. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  II.  454. 

4.  Blunt  or  dull  of  sentiment ; without  sensi- 
bility; rough;  uncivilized;  insensible. 

The  brute  philosopher  who  ne’er  has  proved 
The  joy  of  loving  or  of  being  loved.  Pope. 

5.  Not  associated  with  intelligence  or  intellec- 
tual effort ; unintelligent ; irrational. 

A more  legitimate  kind  of  valour  that,  showing  itself 
against  the  untamed  forests  and  dark  brute  Powers  of  na- 
ture, to  conquer  nature  for  us.  Carlyle. 

б.  Harsh;  crude.  [Rare.] 

The  brute  fact  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  “One  man's 
meat  is  another  man’s  poison.” 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A Mortal  Antipathy,  vii. 
=Syn.  Brute,  Brutish,  Brutal,  Beastly,  Bestial.  Brute  is 
the  most  general  of  these  words,  and  remains  nearest  to  the 
distinguishing  difference  between  man  and  beast,  irration- 
ality : as,  brute  force.  Brutish  is  especially  uncultured, 
stupid,  groveling:  as,  brutes  and  still  more  brutish  men. 
Brutal  implies  cruelty  or  lack  of  feeling : as,  brutal  lan- 
guage or  conduct.  Beastly  expresses  that  which  is  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  a man,  especially  that  which  is  filthy 
and  disgusting  in  conduct  or  manner  of  life.  Bestial  is 
applied  chiefly  to  that  whieh  is  carnal,  sensual,  lascivious  : 
as,  bestial  vices  or  appetites. 

The  feats  of  Hercules  . . . were  triumphs  of  brute  force. 

Sumner,  Fame  and  Glory. 

The  brutish,  the  animal  instincts,  as  is  often  the  case, 
had  been  developed  earlier  than  the  intellectual  qualities. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xxi. 

To  mask  . . . 

With  a glassy  smile  his  brutal  scorn. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  vi. 

This  filthy  simile,  this  beastly  line. 

Pope,  Ep.  to  Sat.,  ii.  181. 

And  since  his  ways  are  sweet, 

And  theirs  are  bestial,  hold  him  less  than  man. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

II.  n.  I.  A beast,  especially  one  of  the  high- 
er quadrupeds;  any  animal  as  distinguished 
from  man. 
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Brutes  may  be  considered  as  either  aerial,  terrestrial, 
aquatic,  or  amphibious.  Locke. 

2.  A brutal  person;  a savage  in  disposition  or 
manners ; a low-bred,  unfeeling  person. 

An  ill-natured  brute  of  a husband.  Franklin. 

brutehood  (brot'hud),  n.  [<  brute  + -hood.] 
The  state  of  being  a brute;  the  condition  of 
being  brute  or  brutish  iu  nature  or  habits. 

It  is  modestly  suggested,  by  no  means  dogmatically  af- 
firmed, . . . that  the  influences  that  have  raised  mankind 
from  brutehood  to  its  present  condition  have  not  yet  ex- 
pended their  force.  Fop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  461. 

brutelt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  brittle. 

brutely  (brot'li),  adv.  1.  In  a rude  manner;  as 
a brute.  Milton. — 2.  By  brute  force ; without 
intelligent  effort ; blindly.  [Rare.] 

Property  will  brutely  draw 
Still  to  the  proprietor. 

Emerson,  The  Celestial  Love. 

bruteness  (brbt'nes),  n.  [<  brute,  a.,  4-  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  brutal  or  a brute.  [Rare.] 
That  sire  he  fowl  bespake  : Thou  dotard  vile, 

That  with  thy  brutenesse  shendst  thy  comely  age. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  12. 

The  immobility  or  bruteness  of  Nature  is  the  absence 
of  spirit.  Emerson,  Nature. 

brutification  (broHi-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  brutify: 
see  -fy  and  -ation.]  The  act  of  brutifying;  the 
act  or  state  of  becoming  or  making  brutal  or 
degraded. 

She  would  have  saved  thee,  as  I said  before,  from  bruti- 
fication. J.  Baillie. 

This  ultra-Circean  transformation  of  spirit  and  brutifi- 
cation of  speech  we  do  not  find  in  the  lighter  interludes  of 
great  and  perfect  tragedy.  Surinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  194. 

brutify  (bro'ti-fl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  brutified, 
ppr.  brutifying.  [<  F.  brutifier,  < L.  as  if  *bru- 
tificare,  < brutus,  brute,  a.,  + -ficare,  < facere, 
make.]  To  bring  into  the  condition  of  a brute ; 
degrade  the  moral  or  physical  state  of ; make 
senseless,  stupid,  or  unfeeling. 

Not  quite  brutified  and  void  of  sense. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  5. 

It  has  possessed  only  two  secrets  for  governing,  ...  to 
drain  and  to  brutify  its  subjects.  Bentham. 

brutilt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  brittle. 

brutish  (bro'tish),  a.  [<  brute, n.,  + -ish).]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a brute  or  brutes. 

There  his  welwoven  toyles,  and  subtil  traines, 

He  laid  the  brutish  nation  to  enwrap. 

Spenser,  Astrophel. 

Wandering  gods  disguised  in  brutish  forms. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  481. 

2.  Like  a brute;  characteristic  of  brutes,  (a) 
Unfeeling;  savage;  ferocious;  brutal. 

Bombarding  of  Cadiz  ; a cruel  and  brutish  way  of  mak- 
ing war,  first  begun  by  the  French. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  August  25, 1695. 

Not  riches 

Can  purchase  him,  nor  honours,  peaceably, 

And  force  were  brutish. 

Fletcher  ( and  another  1),  Nice  Valour,  iv.  1. 
(6)  Gross ; carnal ; bestial. 

It  is  the  brutish  love  of  this  world  that  is  blind. 

Baxter,  Saint’s  Rest,  xiv. 
(c)  Uncultured;  unrefined;  ignorant;  stupid;  insensible. 

Brutes  and  brutish  men  are  commonly  more  able  to  hear 
pain  than  others.  N.  Greiv,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

They  were  not  so  brutish  that  they  could  be  ignorant  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  God.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.,  v.  § 35. 
= Syn.  Brutal,  Beastly,  etc.  (see  brute),  dull,  barbarous, 
animal,  sensual. 

brutishly  (bro'tish-li),  adv.  In  a brutish  man- 
ner; grossly;  irrationally;  stupidly;  savagely. 
South. 

brutishness  (bro'tish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  brutish  in  nature,  disposition, 
or  appearance ; savageness. 

Not  true  valour,  but  brutishness.  Bp.  Sprat. 

In  many  of  the  Cynocepliali,  longitudinal  osseous  ridges 
are  developed  upon  the  maxillse,  and  greatly  increase  the 
brutishness  of  their  aspect.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  S98. 

brutism  (bro'tizm),  n.  [<  brute  + -ism.]  Brutal 
instincts  or  tendencies;  bmteness;  animality. 

bruttingt  (brut'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  brut,  v.] 
Browsing. 

Hornbeam  preserves  itself  best  from  the  brutting  of  the 
deer.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  I.  vi.  2. 

brutum  fulrnen  (bro'tum  ful'men).  [L. : bru- 
tum,  neut.  of  brutus,  insensible;  fulmen,  a thun- 
derbolt: see  brute  and  fulminate.]  A harmless 
thunderbolt;  mere  noise  like  thunder;  empty 
noise  and  nothing  more. 

The  actors  do  not  value  themselves  upon  the  clap,  but 
regard  it  as  a mere  brutum  fulmen,  or  empty  noise,  when 
it  lias  not  the  sound  of  the  oaken  plant  in  it. 

Addison,  The  Trunkmaker  at  the  Play. 

Brutus  (bro'tus),  n.  [Appar.  in  reference  to 
Brutus,  one  of  the  two  celebrated  Romans  of 


Bryum 

that  name.  Roman  busts  and  statues  often 
show  such  an  arrangement  of  the  hair  ] A for- 
mer mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  in  which  it  was 
brushed  hack  from  the  forehead,  and  worn  at 
first  in  disorder,  afterward  in  close  curls.  The 
style  seems  to  have  originated  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  (1793-94),  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  imitate  the 
contemporary  conception  of  Homan  antiquity.  As  trans- 
planted to  England,  the  style  lasted  longer  than  in  France. 
The  word  is  now  used  for  a lock  of  hair  brushed  upward 
and  backward  from  the  forehead. 

He  wore  his  hair  with  the  curls  arranged  in  a Brutus  It 
la  George  the  Fourth.  Mayhew. 

bruyfere  (bro-yar'),  n.  [F.,  formerly  bruyere, 
brier e,  heath:  see  under  brier.]  The  tree- 
heath  of  Europe,  Erica  arborea. 

Bryaceae  (bri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [XL. , < Bryum  + 
-acese.]  A family  of  mosses  of  the  order 
Bryales:  the  latter  comprise  the  true  mosses, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Spthagnales  and  the 
Andreseales  (see  supplement). 

Bryanite  (bri'an-it),  n.  [From  their  founder, 
William  Bryan  (about  1815).]  One  of  a Metho- 
dist body,  more  properly  known  as  Bible  Chris- 
tians (which  see,  under  Bible). 

Brydges  clotht.  Same  as  cloth  of  Bruges  (which 
see,  under  cloth). 

brygmus  (brig'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fipvyu/ic,  a 
biting,  gnashing  of  teeth,  < fSpvneiv,  bite,  gnaw, 
gnash.]  In  pathol.,  gnashing  or  grating  of  the 
teeth  during  sleep : a symptom  in  certain  dis- 
eases. 

bryle  (bril),  n.  Same  as  broil 3. 
brym1!,  brymmeH,  etc.  See  brimA,  etc. 

bryukt,  n.  See  brink. 

bryological  (hri-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Relating  to 
bryology ; consisting  of  mosses : as,  the  bryo- 
logical flora.  Nature. 

bryologist  (bri-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  bryology  + -ist.] 
A botanist  who  has  made  a special  study  of  the 
mosses  and  is  skilled  in  their  determination; 
a specialist  in  bryology. 

Thanks  to  our  sole  surviving  bryologist,  the  venerable 
Lesquereux,  we  have  at  length  a comprehensive  manual 
of  North -American  mosses.  Science,  IV.  446. 

bryology  (bri-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  fipvav,  moss  (see 
Bryum),  4-  -'/.oyia,  < Aeyeiv,  speak : see  -ology.] 
The  science  of  mosses,  their  structure,  affinities, 
classification,  etc. 

Bryonia  (bri-6'ni-a),  ».  [L.,  < Gr.  /? pvuvia,  also 

Ppvavr/,  bryony,  { ppveiv,  teem,  swell,  he  full. 
Hence  E.  bryony.]  1.  A genus  of  plants,  of 
the  family  Cucurbitacese : see  bryony. — 2.  [1.  c.] 
The  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the  root  of 
Bryonia  alba  and  B.  dioica. 
bryonine  (bri'o-nin),  n.  [<  bryony  + -ine 2.] 
A white  intensely  bitter  principle,  a gluco- 
side  (C48H80O19)  extracted  from  the  root  of 
Bryonia  alba  and  B.  dioica.  Also  spelled  bry- 
onin,  brionine. 

bryony  (bri'o-ni),  n.  [<  L.  bryonia:  see  Bryo- 
nia.] The  common  name  of  species  of  Bryo- 
nia, a cucurbitaceous  genus  of  plants,  possess- 
ing acrid,  emetic,  and  purgative  properties 
which  have  given  them  repute  as  remedies  for 
many  diseases  from  early  times.  The  common 
white-  or  red-berried  bryony,  B.  dioica,  and  the  black- 
berried,  B.  alba,  are  both  natives  of  Europe.  Also  spelled 
briony. — Bastard  bryony,  of  the  West  Indies,  Cissus 
sicyoides.—  Black  bryony,  of  Europe,  Tamus  communis, 
a tall  climbing  plant  belonging  to  the  family  Dioscorea - 
cese.  It  has  large  black  roots,  the  acrid  juice  of  which 
has  been  used  in  plasters. 

Bryophyta  (brl-of'i-tii),  n.  pi.  [<  NL.  bryo- 
phytum,  < Gr.  flpvov,  moss,  + fvr6v,  a plant.] 
A division  of  the  higher  cryptogams,  including 
the  Hepaticse  and  mosses, 
bryophyte  (bri'o-fit),  n.  A member  of  the 
Bryophyta. 

bryoretin  (bri-o-ret'in),  n.  [Irreg.  < bryonine.] 
A rod  glucoside  associated  with  bryonine  in 
the  roots  of  Bryonia  alba. 

Bryozoa  (bri-o-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < Gr.  ppvov, 
moss  (see  Bryum),  + C<gov,  pi.  C/ca,  an  animal.] 
A name  formerly  given  to  the  Polyzoa,  from 
their  resemblance  to  mosses.  Ehrenberg,  1831. 
See  Polyzoa, 

bryozoan  (bri-o-zo'an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  In  zool., 
relating  to  the’  Bryozoa. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Bryozoa. 
bryozoid  (bri-o-zo'id),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  bryo- 
zoan. 

bryozoon  (br!-o-zo'on),  n,  Same  as  bryozoan. 
bryozoum  (bn-o-zo'um),  n.  [NL.,  sing,  of 
Bryozoa.]  One  of  the  Bryozoa.  Dana. 
Bryum  (bri'um),  n.  [NL.  (L.  bryon ),  < Gr. 
fipvov,  a kind  of  mossy  seaweed,  tree-moss, 
lichen,  the  clustering  male  blossom  of  the 
hazel,  a blossom  or  flower,  < Ppveiv,  teem  or 
swell,  be  full,  grow  luxuriantly.]  A large  and 
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important  genus  of  mosses,  characterized  by 
fruit  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  a 
pendent,  pyriform  capsule  which  has  a double 
row  of  transversely  barred  teeth, 
bryzet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  breeze 1.  • 

B.  Sc.  An  abbreviation  of  Baccalaureus  Scien- 
tice,  or  Bachelor  of  Science, 
bu  (bo),  n.  [Jap.]  A rectangular  silver  coin 
of  Japan,  equal  to  one  fourth  of  a rio  or  tael. 

It  is  nut  now  in  circulation,  but  the  name  is  still  some- 
times given  to  the  fourth  part  of  a yen  or  dollar.  Also 
spelled  boo , and  formerly  called  (erroneously  when  more 
than  one  were  spoken  of)  ichiboo  and  itzeboo. 

bu.,  bush.  Abbreviations  of  bushel  or  bushels. 
buansuah,  buansu  (bo-an-so'ii,  bd-an-so'),  n. 
The  native  name  of  the  Cyon  primcevus , the 
wild  dog  of  Nepal  and  northern  India,  sup- 
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posed  by  some  to  be  the  original  type  of  the 
dog  tribe.  It.  is  of  a reddish  color,  pale  underneath, 
with  a bushy,  pendulous  tail,  and  in  size  intermediate 
between  the  wolf  and  the  jackal,  but  with  very  strong 
limbs.  It  is  capable  of  being  tamed.  See  Cyon. 

Buarrhemon  (bo-a-re'mon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/3oi>C,  ox,  + appyuuv,  speechless : see  Arrhemon.] 
An  extensive  genus  of  pityline  tanagers,  con- 
taining about  35  species,  of  terrestrial  habits 
and  dull  colors.  Bonaparte,  1850.  See  Arrhe- 
mon. 

buat  (bo'at),  n.  [Also  bowet ; appar.  < OP. 
boiste,  F.  boite , a box.]  A hand-lantern. 
[Scotch.] 

buaze-fiber  (bu'az-fHber),  n.  The  fiber  of  a 
polygalaceous  bush  of  Africa,  Securidaca  longi- 
pedunculata,  which  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
resembles  flax. 

bub1  (bub),  n.  [Perhaps  short  for  bubble;  cf. 
bub2.']  1.  A substitute  for  yeast,  prepared  by 

mixing  meal  or  flour  with  a little  yeast  in  a 
quantity  of  warm  wort  and  water. — 2.  Strong 
drink  of  any  kind;  liquor,  especially  malt  li- 
quor. [Cant.] 

bub2t  (bub),  v.  t.  [Short  for  bubble.']  To  throw 
out  in  bubbles.  Mir.  for  Mags. 

bub3  (bub),  n.  [Also  bubby ; origin  obscure; 
at.  pap.  The  word  bears  a close  but  accidental 
resemblance  to  Hind,  babbi,  babi  (a  pron.  u),  a 
woman’s  breast.]  A woman’s  breast.  [Vulgar.] 

bub4  (bub),  n.  [Also  bubby,  a dim.  form;  usu- 
ally supposed  to  be,  like  bud2,  a corruption 
of  brother.  Cf.  G.  bube,  etc.,  a boy:  see  boy.] 
A boy:  used  in  familiar  address.  rColloq., 
U.  S.] 

Bubalicbthyinse  (bu-bal-ik-thi-i'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Bubalichthys  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of 
Catostomidce : synonymous  -withlctiobince  (which 
see). 

bubalichthyine  (bu-bal-ik'thi-in),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Bubalichthyince. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Bubalichthyince:  a buffalo- 
fish. 

Bubalichthys  (bu-bal-ik'this),  n.  [NL.,  < Bu- 
balus  4-  Gr.  ixb'ug,  a fish.]  The  typical  genus 
of  catostomoid  fishes  of  the  subfamily  Buba- 
lichthyince; the  buffalo-fishes. 

bubaline  (bu'ba-lin),  a.  [<  L.  bubalinus,  per- 
taining to  the  bubalus,  buffalo.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  bubalus  or  buffalo. — 2.  Resembling 
a buffalo ; bovine : as,  the  bubaline  group  of 
antelopes:  specifically  applied  to  Alcelaphus 
bubalis,  the  bubaline  antelope. 

bubalis  (bu'ba-lis),  n.  [NL.,  also  bubale;  < 
Gr.  fiovftah f,  an  African  species  of  antelope; 
doubtfully  referred  to  (love;,  ox.]  A large  bu- 
baline  antelope  of  Africa,  Alcelaphus  bubalis. 

Bubalomis  (bu-ba-lor'nis),  n.  [NL.,  < Buba- 
lus + Gr.  opvtq,  a bird.]  A genus  of  African 
weaver-birds,  of  the  family  Ploceidce;  the  buf- 
falo weaver-birds.  They  are  named  from  their  habit 
of  following  cattle  in  order  to  feed  on  the  parasites 
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which  infest  their  hides.  B.  erythrorhynchus  is  common 
in  Damaraland,  where  it  is  known  to  the  natives  as  the 
tsabagushoa.  Sir  Andrew  Smith. 

Bubalus  (bu'ba-lus),  n.  [L. : see  buffalo.]  1. 
A genus  or  subgenus  of  bovines,  containing 
the  buffaloes  proper,  as  the  Indian  buffalo  and 
the  African  buffalo:  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  latter.  Hamilton  Smith,  1827.  See  cuts 
under  buffalo. — 2.  [1.  c.]  A member  of  this 
genus. 

bubber  (bub'er),  n.  [<  bub1,  2,  4-  -er1.]  A 
drinker. 

Though  I am  no  mark  in  respect  of  a huge  butt,  yet  I 
can  tell  you  great  bubbers  have  shot  at  me. 

Middleton , Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 

bubble1  (bub'l),  n.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. ; 
= MLG.  bubbele,  LG.  bubbel  = MD.  bobbel  = 
Dan.  boble  = Sw.  bubbla,  formerly  bnbla,  a bub- 
ble. The  E.  and  Seand.  forms  are  prob.  of  LG. 
origin,  but  all,  like  the  equiv.  early  mod.  E. 
burble  (see  burble),  L.  bulla  (see  bulla,  bull2, 
boil2,  etc.),  Skt . budbuda,  Hind,  budbuad,  bul- 
bula,  Hindi  buliild,  Pali  bubbulam,  a bnbblo 
(and,  more  remotely,  like  Bohem.  boubel,  bub- 
lina,  Pol.  babel,  > Little  Russ,  bombel,  a bubble 
— words  having  the  same  ult.  base  as  bomb2, 
bombus,  q.  v.),  are  prob.  ult.  imitative  of  the 
sound  of  the  gurgling  of  water  in  which  bub- 
bles are  forming.  Cf.  blubber,  blobbcr,  blob. 
The  senses  of  ‘a  trifle,  delusion,  trick,’  etc., 
proceed  naturally  from  the  lit.  sense,  and  have 
no  orig.  connection  with  the  accidentally  simi- 
lar It.  bubbola,  bubula,  a trick,  fib,  sham,  deceit, 
pi.  bubbole,  idle  stories,  formerly  “ bubole,  bub- 
bule,  toies,  iests,  vanities,  nifles,  trifles,  hub- 
bies” (Florio),  < bubbolgre,  cheat,  trick,  rob, 
formerly  “bubolare,  to  bubble”  [i.  e.,  cheat, 
gull,  dupe]  (Florio),  < bubbola,  bubula,  formerly 
bubola,  pupola,  puppula,  a hoopoe  (see  hoop2, 
hoopoe,  upupa),  the  figure  of  speech  being  the 
same  as  the  verbs  gull  and  dupe,  q.  v.]  1.  A 

small  vesicle  of  water  or  other  fluid  inflated 
with  air  or  other  gas,  and  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid.  .Such  vesicles  can  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  soap-bubble,  be  separated  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid,  or  be  formed  independently  of  it,  by 
blowing  from  a pipe  or  other  instrument. 

Oh,  Fortune, 

That  thou  hast  none  to  fool  and  blow  like  bubbles 
But  kings  and  their  contents  ! 

Fletcher  ( and  another 1),  Prophetess,  iii.  8. 
Ay,  thus  we  are  ; and  all  our  painted  glory 
A bubble  that  a boy  blows  into  the  air, 

And  there  it  breaks. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  2. 
2.  A small  globule  of  air  or  other  gas  in  or  ris- 
ing through  a liquid. — 3.  The  vesicle  of  air  in 
the  glass  spirit-tube  of  a mechanics’  level. — 
4.  One  of  the  small  hollow  beads  of  glass  for- 
merly used  for  testing  the  strength  of  spirits  by 
the  rate  at  which  they  rise  after  being  plunged 
in  them.  See  bead,  7. — 5.  Anything  that  wants 
firmness,  substance,  or  permanence ; that  which 
is  more  specious  than  real ; a vain  project ; a 
false  show ; a delusion ; a trifle. 

A soldier,  . . . 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth. 

Shak .,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble  ; 

Honour,  but  an  empty  bubble. 

Dryden,  Alexander’s  Feast. 
6.  An  inflated  speculation;  a delusive  com- 
mercial project,  especially  one  which  is  put 
forward  as  insuring  extraordinary  profits ; 
hence,  a financial  imposition  or  fraud;  a 
cheating  trick:  as,  the  South  Sea  bubble.  See 
below. 

This  may  not  at  first  sight  appear  a large  sum  to  those 
who  remember  the  bubbles  of  1825  and  of  1845. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiv. 

7+.  A person  deceived  by  an  empty  project;  a 
dupe. 

He  has  been  my  bubble  these  twenty  years. 

Arbuthiiot,  John  Bull. 

His  pity  and  compassion  make  him  sometimes  a bubble 
to  all  his  fellows.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  27. 

Bubble  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1720,  intended  to  re- 
strict illusory  schemes  of  corporate  or  associate  organiza- 
tion : adopted  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  frauds  as 
tlie  Soutli  Sea  bubble.—  Bubble  and  squeak,  (a)  A dish 
consisting  of  fried  beef  and  cabbage  : probably  so  called 
from  the  sounds  made  during  frying. 

Rank  and  title!  bubble  and  squeak!  No!  not  half  so 
good  as  bubble  and  squeak ; English  beef  and  good  cab- 
bage. But  foreign  rank  and  title ; foreign  cabbage  and 
beef ! foreign  bubble  and  foreign  squeak ! 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  viii.  8. 
(5)  In  New  England,  hash  or  minced  meat. — South  Sea 
bubble,  a financial  scheme  which  originated  in  England 
about  1711  and  collapsed  in  1720.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  to  fund  a floating  debt  of  £10,000,000,  the 
purchasers  of  which  should  become  stockholders  in  a cor- 
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poration,  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  was  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Spanish  South  America,  and 
a part  of  the  capital  stock  of  which  was  to  constitute  the 
fund.  The  refusal  of  Spain  to  enter  into  commercial  re- 
lations with  England  made  the  privileges  of  the  company 
worthless  ; but  by  means  of  a series  of  speculative  opera- 
tions and  the  infatuation  of  the  people  its  shares  were 
inflated  from  £100  to  £1,050.  Its  failure  caused  great  dis- 
tress throughout  England. 

bubble1  (bub'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bubbled,  ppr. 
bubbling.  [=  MLG.  LG.  bubbeln  = MD.  D.  bob- 
belen  = Dan.  boble,  bubble ; from  the  noun.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  rise  in  bubbles,  as  liquors  when 
boiling  or  agitated ; send  up  bubbles. — 2.  To 
run  with  a gurgling  noise;  gurgle:  as,  “ bub- 
bling fountains,”  Pope,  Autumn,  1.  43. 

On  yon  swoll’n  brook  that  bubbles  fast 
By  meadows  breathing  of  the  past. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  xeix. 
3.  Tontterabubbling  or  gurgling  cry.  [Rare.] 
At  mine  ear 

Bubbled  the  nightingale.  Tennyson , Princess,  iv. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  bubble. 

I'd  bubble  up  the  water  through  a reed.  Keats. 

2.  To  cheat ; deceive  or  impose  on ; hoodwink ; 
bamboozle. 

Bubbled  out  of  their  goods  and  money ! 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  L 11. 
When  slavery  could  not  bully,  it  bubbled  its  victim. 

IF.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  377. 

bubble2  (bub'l),  v.  i.  [Also  bibble;  cf.  bubble1 
and  blubber.]  To  shed  tears  in  a sniveling, 
blubbering,  childish  way.  Jamieson.  [Scotch 
and  North.  Eng.] 

bubble3  (bub'l),  n.  Snot.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
bubble-bowt,  n.  [A  piece  of  fashionable  slang, 
mentioned  by  Pope,  along  with  cosin,  tampion, 
colmar,  toupee,  in  the  quot.  below,  as  “in  use 
in  this  present  year  1727”:  supposed  to  stand 
for  *bubble-beau,  < bubble,  v.,  + obj.  beau;  but 
perhaps  of  no  particular  meaning.]  A tweezer- 
case. 

Lac’d  in  her  cosins  [stays]  new  appear’d  the  bride, 

A bubble-bow  and  tompion  [watch  j at  her  side, 

And  with  an  air  divine  her  colmar  [fan]  ply’d. 

Then,  oh  ! she  cries,  what  slaves  I round  me  see ! 
Here  a bright  Redcoat,  there  a smart  toupee. 

Pope,  Treatise  on  the  Bathos. 

bubbler  (bub'ler),  n.  If.  One  who  cheats.  Pope. 
— 2.  A fish  of  the  family  Scicmidce,  Aplodinotus 
grunniens,  the  fresh-water  drumfish,  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  river:  so  called  from 
the  peculiar  noise  it  makes.  Also  called  bub- 
bling-fish. 

bubble-shell  (bnb'l-shel),  ft.  A shell  of  the  fam- 
ily Bullidce  an  d genus  Bulla,  of  an  oval  form , with 
the  outermost  whorl  involving  all  the  others. 
Species  are  numerous  in  tropical  and  warm 
seas.  See  cuts  under  Bulla. 
bubbling  (bub'ling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bubble1,  u.] 
Emitting  or  exhibiting  bubbles ; giving  out  a 
sound  such  as  is  caused  by  bubbles;  gurgling. 

The  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

Byron , Don  Juan,  ii.  53. 
bubbling-fish  (bub'ling-fish),  n.  Same  as  bub- 
bler, 2.  Rafincsquc. 

bubbly1  (bub'li),  a.  [<  bubble1  + -y1.]  Full  of 
bubbles:  as,  “ bubbly  spume,”  Nash,  Lenten 
Stuffe,  p.  8. 

bubbly2  (bub'li),  a.  [<  bubble2  + -y1.]  Snotty: 
as,  the  bairn  has  a bubbly  nose.  [North.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

bubbly-jock  (bub'li-jok),  n.  A turkey-cock. 

[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
bubby1  (bub'i),  u. ; pi.  hubbies  (-iz).  [See  bub2.] 
A woman’s  breast..  [Vulgar.] 

Why  don’t  you  go  and  suck  the  bubby  ! 

Arbuthnot,  John  Bull. 
bubby3  (bub'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  bub1.]  A familiar 
★term  of  address  to  little  boys;  bub.  [U.  S.] 
bubo1  (bu'bo),  n.  [=  F.  bubon  = Sp.  bubc'tn  = 
Pg.  bubao  = It.  bubon c — Wall,  buboin,  < ML. 
bubo(n-),  a tumor,  < Gr.  (3ov(3av,  the  groin,  a 
swelling  in  the  groin.]  In  mech,  an  inflamma- 
tory swelling  of  a lymphatic  gland,  especially 
one  that  appears  in  the  groin  or  in  the 
axilla. 

Bubo2  (bu'bo),  n.  [L.,  an  owl,  the  homed  owl. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  imitative  of  its  cry 
as  if  *bu-bu;  cf.  E.  tu-whoo,  etc.]  A genus  of 
large  owls  with  conspicuous  plumieorns,  rela- 
tively small  ear-aperture,  incomplete  facial 
disk,  and  feathered  feet.  It  contains  the  great  owl 
or  eagle-owl  of  Europe,  B.  maximus,  the  great  horned 
owl  of  North  America,  B.  virginianus,  and  sundry  other 
★ species.  See  cut  on  next  page, 
bubonic  (bu-bon'ik),  a.  [<  ML.  bubo(n-),  a tu-  , 
mor  (see  bubo l),  + -to.]  In pathol.,  of  or  per- 
tainingto  a bubo.— Bubonic  plague.  See  plague,  2. 
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bucaneer,  buccaneer  (buk-a-ner'),  v.  i.  [<  buc- 

aneer,  n.)  To  act  the  part’of  a pirate  or  free- 
booter. Quarterly  Rev. 

The  irreverent  buccaneering  bee 

Hath  stormed  and  rifled  the  nunnery  of  the  lily. 

Lowell , A1  Fresco. 

bucaneerisb,  buccaneerish  (buk-a-ner'ish),  a. 
[<  bucaneer  + -isA1.]  Kesemblinga  bucaneer. 

By  moonlight  we  are  creeping  under  the  frowning  cliffs 
of  Aboofeyda,  and  voyage  all  night  in  a buccaneerish  fash- 
ion. C.  D.  Warner,  Winter  on  the  Nile,  p.  414. 

bucaro  (bo'ka-ro),  n.  [Sp.  bucaro,  a vessel 
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ferent  limits  have  been  assigned.  By  the  older 
authors  representatives  of  various  other  modern  families 
were  associated  with  Bucdnum.  By  modern  authors  it 
is  restricted  to  a smaller  definite  group,  defined  chiefly  by 
the  armature  of  the  mouth.  The  animal  has  a lingual 
ribbon  armed  with  erect  cuspidate  median  teeth  and 
lateral  teeth,  surmounted  by  2 to  5 denticles,  of  which  the 
outermost  are  largest.  The  shell  is  represented  by  that 
known  as  the  whelk.  The  typica’  species  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cold  seas,  but  others  are  inhabitants  of  warm 
seas.  See  cut  under  Bucdnum. 

bucciniform  (buk-sin'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  Bucdnum 
+ L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or  ap- 


made  of  an  odoriferous  earth  of  the  same  namej  rxrr  , „ . 

> Pg.  bucaro,  a sort  of  earth.]  An  earthen-  6 ’ u' ^ 

ware  water-jar  used  in  Spain  and  Portugal.'  + A subfamily  of  buccmoid  gas- 

Those  made  in  Estremadm-a,  of  light-reddish  ,u°u"?ks-.  1®ee  T>  . 

clay,  are  especially  esteemed.  buccinoid  (buk  si-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Bucc/tnum 

bucca  (buk'a),  n. ; pi.  bucca;  (-se).  [L. ; hence  Iv*  ■ L a‘  Resembling  mollusks  of  the  ge- 

bocca,  bouche,  buckle 2,  buckler,  etc.]  iA  anal.,  ^uemnum;  shaped  like  a whelk, 
the  hollow  part  of  the  cheek  which  projects  -d..  rT-__ ni rl  q f ami  / 

■Rnbrmin-a  cuu  Uri  ? ' -i  7 rar  , „ . „ when  the  cheeks  are  inflated;  also,  the  entire  k*S1"n01  ^ ’ n' P ' ®ame 

,!,v,  h"111Ane  ’v.f ' ?’i  ^ cheek,  and  hence  the  mouth  as  a whole,  with  in  v 

irin  Tj  ,1  v.A  subfaml!y  of  owls,  family  reference  to  its  cavity  and  all  the  surrounding  RucciUOldes  (buk-si-no-eP),  *.  pi. 

Strigidw,  adopted  by  some  writers  for  the  gen-  parts  7 e f " — 

and  S°me  °th6r  h°n,ed  01  hdccai  (buk'al),  a.  ^ [i  bucca  + -al;  = P.  buccal.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to 


Virginia  Horned  Owl  ( Bubo  virginianus). 


bubonine  (bu'bo-nin),  a. 
the  Bubonirwe. 
bubonocele  (bu-bo'no-sel  or  -se-le),  ».  [<  Gr. 
liovftuvour/'Xri,  < povft&v,  the  groin  (see  bubo^),  + 
Kr/Xtj,  tumor.]  In  patliol.,  iDguinal  hernia  or 
rupture : often  restricted  to  an  oblique  inguinal 
hernia  which  has  not  passed  the  external  ring, 
but  occupies  the  inguinal  canal, 
bubuklet,  «•  Apimple:  a word  of  uncertain  form 
and  origin,  found  only  in  the  following  passage, 
where  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a Welshman. 
His  face  is  all  bubukles , and  welks,  and  knobs,  and  flames 
Are.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  C. 

Bubulcus  (bii-bul'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bubulcus, 
a plowman,  herdsman  (of.  bubulus,  pertaining 
to  oxen  or  cattle),  < bos  ( bov -),  au  ox:  see  /lav. j 
A genus  of  herons,  containing  the  buff-backed 
heron,  B.  ibis,  formerly  called  Ardea  bubulcus 
and  Ardea  russata,  chiefly  an  African  species, 
related  to  the  squacco  heron. 


1.  Pertaining  to  the  bucca  or  cheek. — 2.  Per- 


taining to  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  or  to  the  mouth  CSHT®  " . 

w m a oral:  maxillary.-  **  A«astroPod 


„ , [F.]  The 

name  of  Cuvier’s  third  family  of  pectinibran- 
chiate  gastropods,  sometimes  Latinized  as  Buc- 
cinoida.  The  group  includes,  but  is  more  exten- 
sive, than,.  the  modern  family  Buccinidw. 


Buccal  artery,  a branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 
—Buccal  cavity,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.— Buccal  fun- 
nel, ill  Rotifera.  See  mastax  — Buccal  ganglia,  in  Mol- 
lusca,  ganglia  which  give  off  nerves  to  the  mouth  and  ali- 
mentary canal.  They  are  connected  with  the  cerebral 
ganglia  by  a pair  of  nerves  along  the  esophagus.— Buccal 
glands.  See  gland—  Buccal  mass,  in  Mollusca,  the  so- 
called  pharynx,  the  organ  of  prehension  and  mastication 


of  the  family  Buccinopsidce. 

Buccinopsidae  (buk-si-nop'si-de ),n.pl.  [NL., 
< Buccinopsis  + -idee.)  A family  of  rhachi- 
glossate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Buc- 
cinopsis.  The  animal  has  an  elongated  lingual  ribbon, 
with  thin  unarmed  median  teeth  and  unicuspid  versatile 
lateral  teeth.  The  shell  is  like  that  of  a whelk. 


of  food*  present  in  all  mollusks  except  iamellibranchsr  See  Buccinopsis  (buk-si-nop'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Bucci- 
Dll/ranchiata  — Buccal  nerve,  (a)  A branch  num  + Gr.  oifug,  appearance.]  A genus  of  gastro- 
of  the  facial  nerve  which  supplies  the  buccinator  and  orbi-  with  Hi™ 

c ularis  oris  muscles,  (b)  A branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  P0dS  Y 1 . i6  ;8.,’1,  those  of  the  genus  Bucci- 
nerve  supplying  the  integument  and  mucous  membrane  of  numym  typical  01  the  family  Buccinopsidce. 
the  cheek.— Buccal  openings  or  fissures,  in  Coleoptera,  Buccinum  (buk'si-num),  n.  [L.,  prop,  budnum, 
h°3fceri0[ Prolonj?ations  °f  the  mouth-cavity,  on  each  side  of  a shell-fish  used  in  dyeing  purple,  < bucina,  a 


the  mentum.— Buccal  sutures,  in  Coleoptera,  impressed 
lines  originating  in  the  buccal  fissures  or  corners  of  the 
mouth,  running  backward,  and  often  coalescing  behind. 
Also  called  gular  sutures.— Buccal  vein,  a vein  of  the 
cheek  emptying  into  the  facial  vein. 

buccan,  buccaneer,  buccaneerish.  See  bucan, 
bucaneer,  bucaneerisb,. 


bubulin  (bu'bu-lin) , «.  [<  L.  bubulus,  pertain-  buccate  (buk'at),  a.  [<  NL.  buccatus,  < L.  buc- 
mg  to  cattle  {(.  bos  (bov-),  an  ox:  see  Bos),  + ca,  the  cheek  distended.]  In  entom.,  having 
"?”  ■-!  A peculiar  substance  existing  in  the  distended  genrn,  or  cheeks,  as  certain  Diptera. 
dun.?  °f  n :'astsi ,whi?h  is  copl° lis1^ precipitated  bnccellationt  (buk-se-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  buccel- 


by  metallic  salts,  tincture  of  galls,  and  alum, 
and  therefore  active  in  the  application  of  cow- 
*dimg  to  calico-printing, 
bucan  (bo-kan'),  n.  [Also  buccan,  bocan,  bou- 
can.  F.  boucan,  from  a Carib  word  given  as 
boucan,  perhaps  connected  with  Tupi  mocaem, 
in  Pg.  spelling  moquem,  to  roast  over  a fire.] 
In  the  West  Indies — 1.  A wooden  frame  or 
grating  on  which  meat  was  laid  or  hung  to  be 
roasted,  smoked,  or  dried ; also,  a place  where 
meat  was  so  treated  : same  as  barbecue,  1. — 2. 
A place  where  coffee  or  cocoa  is  dried.  III. 
London  Xews. 

bucan,  buccan  (buk'an),  v . t.  [Also  written  bou- 
can; < F.  boucaner,  { boucan,  E.  bucan,  n.,  a. 

:„4..  i • ' u -l  7 - 7 ^ 


v.]  To  cut  into  long  pieces,  salt,  and  smoke  on  buoeina  ( buk'si-nii  i 
a bucan,  as  beef:  a mode  of  preserving  meat 
formerly  practised  by  the  Caribs  and  afterward 
by  Europeans  in  the  West  Indies.  Also  boucan. 


la,  a small  mouthful,  small  bread  divided  among 
the  poor  (cf.  buccellatum,  a soldier’s  biscuit), 
dim.  of  bucca,  the  cheek,  mouth:  see  bucca.) 
The  act  of  breaking  into  small  pieces.  Harris. 

bucchero  (bok-ka'ro),  ».  [It.]  In  archa:ol. , a 

kind  of  ancient  Tuscan  pottery  of  a uniform 
black  color,  and  neither  glazed  nor  painted. 
Vases  in  tins  ware  are  ot  two  classes : those  scantily  orna- 
mented with  designs  in  low  relief,  impressed  upon  the 
clay  by  the  rotation  of  an  engraved  cylinder ; and  those 
of  later  date,  profusely  ornamented  with  reliefs  from  inde- 
pendent stamps,  and  with  figures  molded  separately  and 
applied  to  the  surface.  This  ware  is  peculiar  to  Tuscany, 
and  is  found  particularly  in  the  tombs  of  Vuloi,  Chiusi, 
and  the  neighboring  region.  Often  called  bucchero  nero 
(black  bucchero). 

buccin  (buk' sin),  n.  Same  as  buccina. 

n. ; pi.  buccinee  (-ne).  [L., 


prop,  bucina,  a (crooked)  trumpet  (>prob.  Gr. 
(ivmvrj  (in  deriv.  sometimes  povic-),  a trumpet), 
prob.  for  *bovicina,  < bos  (bov-),  au  ox,  cow, 
+ canere,  sing,  play;  orig.  a cow’s  horn.]  An 
ancient  musiealinstrument  of  the  trumpet  kind, 
originally  a horn  of  an  ox  or  cow,  blown  by  a 

caner,  smoke  meat,  < boucan,  a plAce  for  smok-  = (bi“aL  h«  ^ Se6 

Jh!  Fr^hTtttr?i’^-  one  of  TlLpett"^ ^mprt.4 

the  Trench  settlers  m Hispaniola  or  Hayti  and  a horn  ™ trumnot 

Tortugas,  whose  occupation  was  to  hunt  wild  buccinator  (buk'si  na  tori  n 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  cure  their  flesh.  DUCCmator  (Dux  si-na-tor),  n. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  speak  of  the  Trench  nation  who 
inhabit  a great  part  of  this  island  [Hispaniola].  . . . The 


Dressed  in  the  smoke,  which  in  their  language  they  call 
boucaned.  Hakluyt. 

bucaneer,  buccaneer  (buk-a-ner'),  n.  [<  F.  bou- 
canier,  a curer  of  wild  meat,  a pirate,  < bou- 


trumpet.]  The  typical 
genus  of  mollusks  of  the 
family  Buccinidte.  By 
the  old  authors  numerous- 
and  very  heterogeneous  spe- 
cies were  combined  in  it,  but 
by  modern  systematists  it  is 
restricted  to  the  whelks,  of 
which  B.  undatum  is  a typi- 
cal example. 

Bucco  (buk'o),  n.  [NL. , 

< L.  buccOf  a babbler, 
blockhead,  fool,  lit. 
one  who  has  distended 
cheeks,  < bucca,  cheek.] 

In  ornitli.,  a generic 
name  variously  used. 

(a)  By  Brisson  (17tiO)  applied 
to  a genus  of  birds  contain- 
ing an  American  species  of 
the  modern  family  Bucconi- 
dee  and  two  species  of  Capito- 
nidee.  (b)  By  Linnaeus  (1766) 
used  fora  genus  of  birds,  containing  one  American  species 
of  Bucconidce,  erroneously  attributed  to  Africa,  (c)  Ap- 
plied to  a genus  of  birds,  containing  a heterogeneous 
lot  of  species  composing  the  two  families  Lucconidce  and 
Capitonidce.  (d)  Transferred  by  Temminck  (1820)  to  the 
Capitonidce , or  scansorial  barbets.  (e)  Kestored  by  Gray 
(1846)  to  the  American  barbacous,  and  used  by  nearly  all 
subsequent  ornithologists  as  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Bucconidce,  or  puff-birds.  About  15  species  are 
known,  all  from  South  and  Central  America,  having  a 
stout,  turgid  bill,  broad  at  the  base  and  somewhat  hooked 
at  the  end,  with  basal  nostrils,  rictal  vibrissre,  short  round- 
ed wings,  moderate  rounded  tail  of  12  rectrices,  and  zygo- 
dactyl  feet,  with  the  third  toe  longest.  B.  collars  is 


Common  Whelk  ( Bucctnutn 
undo.  turn). 


Hunters  are  again  divided  into  several  sorts.  For  some  of 
these  are  only  given  to  hunt  wild  Bulls  and  Cows,  others 
only  hunt  wild  Bores.  The  first  of  these  two  sorts  of 
Hunters  are  c&WeWBucaniers.  . . . When  the  Bucaniers 
fro  into  the  woods  to  hunt  for  wild  bulls  and  cows,  they 
commonly  remain  there  the  space  of  a whole  twelvemonth 
or  two  years  without  returning  home. 

Bucaniers  of  America  (London,  1684),  p.  59. 
2.  A pirate;  a freebooter;  especially,  one  of 


redJish-brown,  with  a black  collar ; the  other  species  are 
. mostly  pied  with  black  and  white,  or  otherwise  variegated. 
buedna  + -al.]  buccolabial  (buk-6-la'bi-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
bounding  like  the  cheek  and  lip — Buccoiabial  nerve,  the  buccal 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  : sometimes  restrict- 
pl.  buednatores  ed  to  its  terminal  branch.  — Superior  buccolabial 
(buk//si-na-to'rez).  [L.‘,'prop  '.bucinator,  < bud-  nerve,  the  buccal  branch  ofthe  facial  nerve. 
nare,  pp.  bucinatus,  blow  a trumpet,  < bucina,  HucconidcB  (bu-kon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Buc- 
trumpet:  see  buccina.)  1.  In  anat.,  the  trum-  V"-1-- • 

nfitfiT’a  1)1110(110’  o fbin 


peter’s  muscle ; a tbin  flat  muscle  forming  the 
wall  of  the  cheek,  assisting  in  mastication,  and 
also  in  blowing  wind-instruments  (whence  its 
name). — 2.  The  specific  name  of  the  trumpeter 
swan  of  North  America,  Cygnus  buccinator. — 
Buccinator  nerve,  the  huccal  nerve  of  the  inferior  max- 
illary. 


the  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  French  and  buccinatory  (buk'sin-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  buccinator 
British,  who  combined  to  make  depredations  + Of  or  pertaining  to  the  buccinator 

on  the  Spaniards  in  America  in  the  second  half  muscle- 

of  the  seventeenth  century : so  called  because  The  buccinatory  muscles  along  his  cheeks, 
the  first  of  the  class  were  Frenchmen  driven  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  6. 

from  their  business  of  bucaning  by  the  Spanish  bliccinid  (buk'si-nid),  n.  A gastropod  of  the 
authorities  of  Hispaniola.  family  Buccinidai;  a whelk. 

He  [Warren  Hastings]  was  far  too  enlightened  a man  to  Buccillidse  (buk-sin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  (Buc- 

look  on  a great  empire  merely  as  a buccaneer  would  look  ' ' ” ' ' ” * ' ' • - 

on  a galleon.  Macaulay , Warren  Hastings. 

Also  spelled  bucanier,  buccanier. 


co(n-)  + -idee.)  The  puff-birds ; the  lissirostral 
zygodaetyl  barbets;  the  barbacous;  a family 
of  picarian  birds  related  to  the  jaeamars,  or 
Galbulidce.  They  have  a large,  heavy  head  and  bill, 
prominent  rictal  vibrissa},  short  rounded  wings  and  tail, 
the  toes  yoked  in  pairs,  tarsi  scutellate  and  reticulate,  no 
aftershafts,  nude  oil-gland,  10  primaries,  12  rectrices,  oper- 
culate  nostrils,  and  eyelashes.  The  family  is  small  and 
compact,  and  confined  to  America,  where  it  is  represented 
by  about  43  species  of  the  7 genera  Bucco,  Malacoptila, 
Micromonacha,  Nonnula,  Hapaloptila,  Monacha  (or  Mo~ 
nasa),  and  Chelidoptera.  The  name  was  formerly  indefi- 
nitely applied  to  different  groups  of  birds  represented  by 
the  genera  Capito,  Megaltema,  etc.,  as  well  as  Bucco. 
buccula  (buk'u-la),  n. ; pi.  bucculce  (-le).  [L., 

dim.  of  bucca,  tli’e  cheek  or  puffed-out  mouth. 
Cf.  buckle 2.)  In  anat.,  the  fleshy  part  under 
the  chin. 


cinum  + -idw.)  A family  of  rhachiglossate  Bucelias  /bu-sel'as),  n.  A Portuguese  wine  for- 
prosobranchiate  gastropodous  mollusks,  typi-  merly  much  exported  to  England.  It  is  made 
fled  by  the  genus  Buccinum,  to  which  very  dif-  near'Lisbon. 


Bucephalus  polymer - 
phus,  magnified. 
a,  b,  suckers;  c, 
clear  cavity ; d , d,  cau- 
dal appendages. 


bucentaur 

bucentaur  (bu-sen'tar),  n.  [=  P.  bucentaure 
= It.  bucentorio,  bucentoro,  < Ur.  /3oif,  ox,  + 
skvTavpop,  centaur.]  1.  A mythical  monster, 
half  man  and  half  hull ; a centaur  with  the  body 
of  a bull  in  place  of  that  of  a horse. — 2.  [ cap .] 
The  state  barge  of  Venice,  in  which  the  doge 
and  senate  annually  on  Ascension  day  per- 
formed the  ceremonial  marriage  of  the  state 
with  the  Adriatic,  symbolic  of  the  commercial 
power  of  the  republic. 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord, 

An  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed ; 

The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 

Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  93. 
Bucephala  (bii-sef'a-la),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  bu- 
cephalus,  < Ur.  jiovKiijia'kop,  ox-headed:  see  Bu- 
cephalus.'] A genus  of  ducks,  of  the  subfamily 
Fuligulinw,  based  by  Baird  in  1858  upon  the 
buffle-headed  duck  of  North  America  ( Anas 
albeola  of  Linnseus,  Fuligula  albeola  of  authors 
in  general,  now  Bucephala  albeola),  including 
also  the  garrots,  called  by  him  Bucephala  ame- 
•kricana  and  B.  islandica.  See  buffle1. 
Bucephalus  (bu-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Ur.  jiov- 
(ce^aAof,  ox-headed,  <"/3oi)f,  ox,  + ne<j>al y,  head. 
Cf.  L.  Bucephalas,  Bucepha- 
la, also  Bucephalus,  < Ur.  Bow- 
uc<l>d?iap,  the  name  of  the  cele- 
brated war-horse  of  Alexan- 
der the  Ureat.]  1.  The  cer- 
carian  larval  stage  of  certain 
flukes,  or  Trematoda,  named 
under  the  supposition  that  it 
was  a distinct  animal.  Buee- 
pfialus  poly mor phus,  a parasite  of 
the  fresh-water  mussel,  whose  spo- 
rocysts  sometimes  fill  all  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  viscera  of  the  mus- 
sel, is  supposed  to  develop  into  the 
trematode  genus  Gasterostonmm,  a 
parasite  of  fresh-water  fishes. 

2.  In  herpet.,  a genus  of  Afri- 
can snakes,  of  the  family  Den- 
droplildas,  as  the  Bucephalus 
capensis. — 3.  \l.  c.]  A snake  of 
this  genus:  as,  “the  Cape  bucephalus,”  Scla ter. 
Buceridse  (bu-ser'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  short  for 
Bucerotidai.]  Same  as  Bucerotidai. 

Buceroides  (bu-se-roi'dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bu- 
ceros  + -Okies.  ] In  Blyth’s  classification  of  birds 
(1849),  a division  of  Syndactyli,  including  the 
hornbills  and  hoopoes,  or  Bucerotidai  and  Upu- 
pidee,  respectively  also  called  Appendirostres 
and  Arculirostres : distinguished  from  Halcy- 
oides  (which  see). 

Bucerontidae  (bu-se-ron'ti-de),  n.pl.  Improper 
form  of  Bucerotidai. 

Buceros  (bu'se-ros),  n.  [NL.,  < Ur.  povsepas, 
povnepaop,  horned  like  an  ox,  < /3ov f,  ox  (see 
Bos),  + sepap,  horn.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Bucerotidce.  It  was  formerly  coextensive  with 
the  family,  but  is  now  variously  restricted. 

Bucerotidae  (bu-se-rot'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bu- 
ceros (-rot-)  + -idee.]  The  hornbills ; a family  of 
non-passerine  insessorial  birds  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  old  world,  having  a huge  bill,  sur- 
mounted by  a boss,  casque,  or  horn,  in  some 
cases  as  large  as  the  bill  itself.  The  technical 
characters  are  a highly  pneumatic  skeleton,  peculiar 
pterylosis,  no  aftershafts,  hairy  eyelashes,  10  rectrices, 
tufted  elaeodochon,  no  ceeca,  a gall-bladder,  and  sympel- 
mous  syndactylous  feet.  About  50  species  are  described, 
distributed  in  about  20  modern  genera.  See  hornbiU. 
Also  called  Buceridee,  Bucerontidce. 

Buchanite  (buk'an-It),  n.  [<  Buchan  (see  def.) 
+ -ite2.]  One  of  a sect  which  arose  in  1783,  in 
the  Relief  Congregation  at  Irvine,  Scotland, 
under  the  leadership  of  a Mrs.  (more  commonly 
known  as  Lucky)  Buchan.  She  declared  herself  to 
be  the  woman  of  Kev.  xii.,  and  Mr.  White,  the  pastor 
of  the  congregation  to  which  she  belonged,  her  “man- 
child  ” ; and  she  taught  her  followers  that  they  would  be 
translated  to  heaven  without  tasting  of  death.  The  sect 
was  always  small,  and  is  now  extinct, 
bucholzite  (bo'kolt-sit),  n.  [Named  after  the 
chemist  Buchholz  (1770-1818).]  A variety  of 
★fibrolite. 

buchu  (bu'ku),  n.  [Also  bucJcu;  Zulu  burn, 
mixture  of  leaves,  < buca,  mix.]  The  leaves 
of  several  species  of  Barosma,  shrubby  plants 
at  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope,  having  an  aromatic 
taste  and  penetrating  odor,  and  extensively 
used  in  medicine  for  various  disorders  of  the 
★stomach  and  urinary  organs.  See  Barosma. 
buck1  (buk),  n.  [<  ME.  bull,  bucke,  bukice,  a 
male  deer ; also,  as  orig.,  a he-goat ; < AS.  bucca, 
a he-goat  (AS.  gat,  > E.  goat,  is  a she-goat ; cf. 
gat-bucca,  a he-goat ; cf.  AS.  hcefer  = L.  caper,  a 
he-goat ; Gr.  sdnpo e,  a boar) ; buc  (rare),  a male 
deer,  = OS.  buk,  a he-goat,  = Fries,  bok  = D.  bok 
= OHG.  boch,  MHG.  boc,  G.  bock  = Icel.  bukkr, 
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also  bokkr  and  bokki,  = Sw.  bock  = Dan.  buk,  he- 
goat,  ram,  buck  (deer).  Cf.  Skt.  bukka  (Hind. 
bok,  boka ),  Zend  buza,  a goat.  Hence  (from 
Teut.)  F.  bouc,  OF.  boc  (whence  ult.  E.  butcher, 
q.  v.)  = Pr.  boc  = Cat.  boc  = Sp.  dial,  boque, 
OSp.  buco  = It.  becco  (ML.  buccus)  = W.  bwch 
= Gael,  boc  = Ir.  boc,  poc  = Corn,  byk  = Bret. 
buch,  bouch,  a he-goat.]  1.  A he-goat. 

As  of  a ticchen  [kid]  . . . kumeth  a stinkinde  got  [goat], 
other  [or]  a bucke.  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  100. 

Wher  [whether]  I sal  ete  bules  flesche 
Or  drinke  the  blode  of  bucke*  nesche? 

Ps.  xlix.  (1.)  13  (Mid.  Eng.  version). 
2.  The  male  of  the  deer,  the  antelope,  the  rab- 
bit, or  the  hare : often  used  specifically  of  the 
male  of  the  fallow-deer;  a;  roebuck. — 3.  A gay 
or  fashionable  man ; a fop ; a blood ; a dandy. 

He  had  brilliant  uuderwaistcoats,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  set  up  a moderate  buck.  Thackeray. 

A whole  class  of  young  bucks  of  the  lower  order  — ‘ 1 Ar- 
rys  ” is  the  British  term  — get  themselves  up  in  the  closest 
allowable  imitation  of  bull-fighters. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  26. 

4.  A male  Indian.  [U.  S.]  — 5.  A male  negro. 
[U.  S.] — 6f.  The  mark  of  a cuckold. 

Buck?  I would  I could  wash  myself  of  the  buck! 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  Hi.  3. 
Great  buck,  a roebuck  in  its  sixth  year  or  older. — To 
blow  the  buck’s  hornt,  to  lose  one’s  trouble ; go  whistle. 
She  loveth  so  this  lieende  Nicholas 
That  Absolon  may  blmve  the  bukkes  horn. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  201. 
buck1  (buk),  v.  i.  [<  buck1,  n.  Cf.  MHG.  bocken, 
butt  like  a goat,  also  as  G.  bocken,  smell  like  a 
goat,  also  buck.  Cf.  buck2  and  buckA.]  1.  To 
copulate,  as  bucks  and  does. — 2.  To  butt:  a 
★sense  referred  also  to  buclA  (which  see). 
buck2  (buk),  v.  [Prob.  of  dial,  origin,  not  be- 
ing recorded  in  literature  until  recently ; prob., 
like  the  related  buckle 4,  of  LG.  origin:  cf.  MD. 
bucken,  bocken,  bend,  D.  bukken,  bow,  stoop, 
submit,  yield,  = MLG.  bucken,  LG.  bukken  = 
MHG.  bucken,  biicken,  G.  bucken,  bend  (cf. 
MHG.  bocken,  sink  down,  tr.  lay  down),  = Sw. 
bucka  = Norw.  bukka  — Dan.  bukke,  bow;  a 
secondary  verb  from  D.  buigen,  G.  biegen,  etc., 
= AS.  bugan,  E.  bow1,  bend.  Buck 2 is  thus  for- 
mally a secondary  form  of  bow1,  dial,  bug3,  bend 
(cf.  buxom  = bucksome,  of  the  game  origin),  hav- 
ing as  its  freq.  form  buckle1.  In  the  2d  and 
3d  senses  the  verb  might  he  referred  to  buck1, 
a goat,  as  caper1  to  L.  caper,  a goat.  Cf.  G. 
bocken,  naut.,  heave  up  and  down,  pitch;  of  a 
horse,  bend  down  the  neck  and  fling  out  be- 
hind, usually  referred  to  bock,  a goat.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  bend  ; buckle:  [U.  S.] 

To  buck,  meaning  to  bend,  is  a common  word  in  the 
South.  The  American,  VI.  237. 

2.  To  spring  lightly.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 3.  To  make  a violent  effort  to  throw  off  a 
rider  or  pack,  by  means  of  rapid  plunging 
jumps  performed  by  springing  into  the  air,  arch- 
ing the  back,  and  coming  down  with  the  fore 
legs  perfectly  stiff,  the  head  being  commonly 
held  as  low  as  pos- 
sible : said  of  a 
horse  or  a mule. 

—4.  To  “kick”; 
make  obstinate  re- 
sistance or  objec- 
tion: as,  to  buck 
at  improvements. 

[Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To 
punish  by  tying 
the  wrists  toge- 
ther, passing  the 
arms  over  the  bent 
knees,  and  put- 
ting a stick  across 
the  arms  and  in 
the  angle  formed 
by  the  knees.  [U. 

5. ]  — 2.  To  throw,  or  attempt  to  throw  (a  rider), 
by  bucking:  as,  the  bronco  bucked  him  off. 

*[U.  S.] 

buck2  (buk),  n.  [<  buck2,  v.]  A violent  effort 
of  a horse  or  mule  to  rid  itself  of  its  rider  or 
burden ; the  act  of  bucking. 
buck3  (buk),  v.  t.  [=  Sc.  bouk,  < ME.  bouken, 
wash  or  steep  in  lye  (not  in  AS.),  = MD.  bui- 
ken  = MLG.  buken,  LG.  biiken  = MHG.  buchen, 
beuchen,  G.  bauchen  = Sw.  byka  = Dan.  byge ; 
cf.  Bret,  buga  = OF.  biter  = Sp.  *bugar  = It. 
bucare  (Florio),  wash  in  lye  (>  F.  buee,  Sp.  bu- 
gada,  It.  bucata  (obs.),  bucato,  washing  in  lye), 
< ML.  *bucare,  prob.  borrowed  from  Teut.  Cf. 
Gael.  Ir.  buac,  dung  used  in  bleaching,  the  liquor 
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in  which  cloth  is  washed,  bleached  linen  cloth, 
linen  in  an  early  stage  of  bleaching  (cf.  Ir.  bu- 
acar,  cow-dung),  < Gael.  Ir.  bo  = W.  buw,  a cow, 
= E.  cow1,  q.  v.  But  the  connection  of  these 
Celtic  forms  with  the  Teut.  is  doubtful.]  To 
soak  or  steep  (clothes)  in  lye,  as  in  bleaching; 
wash  in  lye  or  suds ; clean  by  washing  and 
beating  with  a bat. 

buck3  (buk),  n.  [=  Sc.  bouk:  see  buck'*,  «.]  1. 
Lye  in  which  clothes  are  soaked  in  the  opera- 
tion of  bleaching;  the  liquor  in  which  clothes 
are  washed. — 2f.  The  cloth  or  clothes  soaked 
or  washed  in  lye  or  suds;  a wash. 

Of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with  her  furred  pack,  she 
washes  bucks  here  at  home.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 
Well,  I will  in  and  cry  too  ; never  leave 
Crying  until  our  maids  may  drive  a buck 
With  my  salt  tears  at  the  next  washing-day. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iii.  5. 

If  I were  to  beat  a buck,  I can  strike  no  harder. 

^ Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  iv.  2. 

buck4  (buk),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.,  not  found  in  ME. ; 
= MD.  boken,  booken  = MLG.  boken  (LG.  freq. 
bolcern)  = MHG.  bochen,  puchen,  G.  pochen  = 
Sw.  boka  = Norw.  buka  = Dan.  dial,  boge,  Dan. 
pukke,  beat,  knock,  strike,  stamp,  as  ore,  etc. ; 
cf.  D.  poken,  poke,  = ME.  poken,  pukken,  E. 
poke  : see  poke1.  The  3d  and  4th  senses  touch 
upon  those  of  buck1  and  buck2.]  1.  To  beat. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  In  mining  and  ore- 
dressing,  to  break  into  small  pieces  for  jigging. 
The  tool  with  which  this  is  done  is  called  a bucking-iron, 
and  the  support  on  which  the  ore  is  placed  to  be  thus 
treated  a bucking -plate. 

3.  To  push;  thrust.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] — 4. 
To  strike  with  the  head ; butt.  [U.  S.] 
buck5  (buk),  n.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  a var.  of  bouk, 

< ME.  bouk,  the  trunk,  body,  belly,  < AS.  buc, 
the  belly:  see  bouk1.]  1.  The  breast. — 2.  The 

★body  of  a wagon.  Halliwell. 
buck0  (buk),  n.  [Perhaps  a particular  use  of 
buckX-,  cf.  similar  uses  of  E.  horse,  F.  cheval, 
and  D.  ezel,  an  ass,  an  easel,  > E.  easel.]  A 
frame.  Specifically— (a)  A frame  composed  of  two  X- 
shaped  ends  joined  at  the  middle  by  a bar,  on  which  to 
saw  wood  for  fuel.  Also  called  sawbue.k  and  sawhorse. 
[U.  S.]  (6)  A frame  or  table  on  which  leather  is  laid 
while  being  glazed. 

buck7  (buk),  n.  [Sc.,  < ME.  buk  (in  comp.),  *bok, 

< AS.  boc,  beech,  commonly  in  deriv.  bece,  E. 
beech : see  beech 1 and  book.]  The  beech : a dia- 
lectal word  used  in  literary  English  only  in  the 
compounds  buck-mast  and  buckwheat ; also  in 
dialectal  buck-log. 

buck8  (buk),  n.  [An  abbr.  of  buckpot , q.  v.] 
An  earthenware  pot  made  of  clay  found  in  some 
parts  of  British  Guiana.  Also  called  buckpot. 
buck9  (buk),  v.  i.  [Appar.  imitative;  but  cf. 
bock,  boke2,  belch.]  To  make  a noise  in  swal- 
lowing ; gulp.  [Shetland.  ] 
buck9  (buk),  n.  [<  buck2,  n.]  A hollow  sound 
which  a stone  makes  when  thrown  into  the 
water  from  a height.  [Shetland.] 
buck10  (buk),  n.  [Cf.  Corn,  buchar,  sour  milk.] 
1.  A kind  of  minute  fungus  (as  supposed)  in- 
festing ill-kept  dairies.  [Cornwall.] — 2.  The 
spittle-fly.  [Cornwall.] 
buck-ague  (buk'a//gu),  n.  Same  as  buck-fever. 
buck-and-ball  (buk'and-b&l'),  n.  A cartridge 
for  smooth-bore  firearms  containing  a spherical 
bullet  and  three  buck-shot : now  little  used, 
buck-basket  (buk'bas//ket),  n.  A basket  in 
which  clothes  are  carried  to  the  wash. 

Fal.  . . . They  conveyed  me  into  a buck-basket. 

Ford.  A buck-basket ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a buck-basket ! rammed  me  in  will: 
foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  greasy  nap- 
kins. Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5. 

buck-bean  (buk'ben),  n.  Same  as  bog-bean. 
buckboard  (buk ' bord),  n.  [<  buck  (appar.  as 
in  buck-wagon,  q.  v.)  + board ; but  commonly 
understood  as 

< buck2,  bend, 
bounce,  + 
board.]  A four- 
wheeled  car- 
riage in  which 
a long  elastic 
board  or  frame 
is  used  in  place 
of  body,  springs,  and  gear.  It  has  one  or  more 
seats.  The  board  is  fastened  directly  to  the  rear  axle  at 
one  end  and  to  the  bolster  of  the  fore  axle  at  the  other 
end,  or  is  used  in  connection  with  a side-bar  gear.  Also 
called  buck-wagon. 

bucked  (bukt  or  buk'cd),  a.  [E.  dial.,  also 
buckard;  explained  by  Grose  as  “soured  by 
keeping  too  long  in  the  milk  bucket,  or  by  a 
foul  bucket” ; but  appar.  < buck10  + -ed.]  Sour; 
turned  sour,  as  milk ; rancid.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
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bucker1  (buk'er),  n.  [<  luclfi  + -eri.]  1.  A 
horse  that  bucks. — 2.  A bent  piece  of  wood, 
especially  that  on  which  a slaughtered  animal 
is  suspended.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  A horse’s  bind 
leg.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

bucker2  (buk'er),  n.  [=  MLG.  boker,  a knocker ; 
< buck*  + -er L]  In  mining:  (a)  One  who  bucks 
or  bruises  ore.  (6)  A flat  broad-headed  ham- 
mer used  in  bucking  ore. 

Bucher  . . . consists  of  a flat  piece  of  iron  about  the 
size  of  a man's  open  hand ; at  the  back  of  it  is  a broad 
ring,  through  which  is  thrust  a piece  of  wood  for  a handle. 
^ Tapping  Gloss.  Derbysh.  Min.  T. 

bucket  (buk'et),  n.  [Also  buckett , locket, 
boket.  ME.  buket , boket,  < OP.  buket , buquet , a 
bucket,  milk-pail,  wasli-tub,  dim.  of  *buc,  < 
OLG.  *buk  = AS.  buc,  a vessel  (L.  lagena , 
hydria),  E.  dial,  boulc,  boak,  a pail.  The  Celtic 
forms,  Ir.  buicead,  Gael,  bucaid,  a bucket, 
are  from  E.]  1.  A vessel  for  drawing  up 

water,  a3  from  a well;  a pail  or  open  ves- 
sel of  wood,  leather,  metal,  or  other  material, 
for  carrying  water  or  other  liquid;  also,  “in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  a four-sided  wooden 
vessel  for  carrying  salt,  coal,  ashes,  etc.” 
N.  E.  D. — 2.  A vane,  float,  or  box  on  a 
water-wheel  against  which  the  water  impinges, 
or  into  which  it  falls,  in  turning  the  wheel. — 
3.  The  scoop  of  a dredging-machine,  a grain- 
elevator,  etc. — 4.  The  float  of  a paddle-wheel. 
— 5.  The  piston  of  a lifting-pump. — 6.  As  much 

as  a bucket  holds;  half  a bushel Air-pump 

bucket.  See  air-pump.— Dumping-bucket,  a square 
box  with  a drop-bottom,  used  in  mining. — To  kick  the 
bucket,  to  die.  [Slang.] 

“ Fine  him  a pot,”  roared  one,  “for  talking  about  kicking 
the  bucket ; he’s  a nice  young  man  to  keep  a cove’s  spirits 
up,  and  talk  about  ‘ a short  life  and  a merry  one.’” 

Kingsley , Alton  Locke,  ii. 
Ventilated  bucket,  a bucket-  ill  a water-wheel  having 
provision  for  the  escape  of  the  air  carried  into  it  by  the 
Hr  water. 

bucket  (buk'et),  v.  [<  bucket , w.]  I.  intrans . 1. 
To  dip  up  water  with  a bucket;  use  a bucket. 
Like  Danaides’  Sieve-like  Tub  is  filling  ever, 

But  never  full  for  all  their  bucketing. 

Sylvester , Memorials  of  Mortalitie,  st.  23. 
2.  [In  allusion  to  the  rapid  motion  of  a bucket 
in  a well.]  To  move  fast.  [Slang.] 

He  sprang  into  the  saddle  smiling,  because  the  visit 
was  over,  and  bucketed  back  at  a hand-gallop.  Dickens. . 

II.  trans.  To  pour  water  upon  with  a bucket. 
Wo  be  to  Mm  whose  head  is  bucketed  with  waters  of  a 
scalding  bath.  Bp.  Hacket , Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  194. 

bucket-engine  (buk'et-en//jin),  n.  An  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  water-wheel,  con- 
sisting of  a series  of  buckets  attached  to  an 
endless  chain  which  runs  over  a pair  of  sprock- 
et-wheels, from  either  one  or  both  of  which 
power  may  he  obtained : designed  to  utilize  a 
stream  of  water  which  has  a considerable  fall, 
but  is  limited  in  quantity.  E.  If.  Knight. 
bucketful  (buk'et-ful),  n.  [<  bucket  + - ful .] 
As  much  as  a bucket  will  hold, 
bucket-lift  (buk'et-lift),  n.  In  mach.,  a pump 
with  a valve  in  the  piston,  forming  part  of  a 
lifting-pump,  as  of  a mine, 
bucket-pitch  (buk'et-pieh),  n.  In  an  overshot 
water-wheel,  a circular  line  passing  through 
the  elbows  of  the  buckets, 
bucket-rod  (buk'et-rod),  n.  In  macli.,  one  of 


tons),  decked  over;  and  with  a cabin  aft,  used 
in  oyster-fishing  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Also 
called  bugeye. 

The  buckeyes  ...  are  an  exaggeration  of  the  dugout 
canoe.  . . . The  primitive  builder  bored  two  holes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  through  which  to  pay  out  his  cables. 
These  were  simply  two  round  holes,  bored  with  a large 
auger,  and,  when  tlxe  boat  was  coming  head  on,  resembled 
to  the  fancy  of  the  negroes  the  eyes  of  a buck. 

C.  P.  Kunhardt,  Small  Yachts,  p.  284. 
Spanish  buckeye,  XJngnadia  speciosa,  a tree  of  Texas 
\ 1,  ...  w-  and  Mexico,  nearly  related  to  jEsculus. 

the  wooden  rods  to  which  the  piston  of  a lift-  buck-eyed  (buk'id),  o.  Having  a bad  or  speckled 
ing-pump  is  attached.  eye : said  of  a horse. 

bucket-shop  (buk'et-shop),  n.  An  establish-  buck-fever  (buk'fe"ver),  n.  Nervous  agitation 
ment  conducted  nominally  for  the  transaction  of  a hunter  upon  the  approach  of  deer  or  other 
of  a stock-exchange  business,  or  a business  large  game.  Also  called  buck-ague. 
of  similar  character,  but  really  for  the  regis-  buckfinch  (buk'finch),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  bogfinke.] 
tration  of  bets  or  wagers,  usually  for  small  A name  for  the  chaffinch,  Fringilla  ccelebs. 
amounts,  on  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  prices  of  buckheading  (huk'hed,/ing),  n.  Cutting  off 
stocks,  grain,  oil,  etc.,  there  being  no  transfer  live  hedge-thorns,  fence-height.  Grose.  [North, 
or  delivery  of  the  stocks  or  commodities  nomi-  *£05.] 
nally  dealt  in.  [U.  S.] 
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appearance  of  the  naked  seed.]  1.  AnAmeri-  especially  applied  to  the  red  whelk,  Chryso- 
can  name  for  the  different  species  of  horse-  domus  antiquus,  also  called  the  roaring  buckie, 
chestnut,  JEsculus,  native  to  the  United  States,  from  the  sound  heard  when  it  is  held  to  the 

ear. — 2.  A perverse,  refractory  person;  a mis- 
chievous madcap — Deevll’s  or  deil’s  buckie.  (a) 
A particular  species  ol  that  kind  of  shells  called  buckies. 
(6)  Same  as  buckie,  2.  Hogg. 

bucking1  (buk'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  buck*,  ti.] 
The  act  of  copulating,  as  bucks  and  does. 
bucking2  (buk'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  buck 2,  i\] 
A vice  peculiar  to  the  horses  of  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  the  western  American  plains,  of  Spanish 
descent,  and  to  mules.  See  buck 2,  v. 
bucking2  (buk'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bucks,  ®.] 
Given  to  bucking ; addicted  to  the  practice  of 
bucking : as,  a bucking  horse. 
bucking3  (buk'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  buck3,  v. 
Also  written  bowking.]  The  act  or  process  of 
steeping  or  soaking  in  lye  or  caustie  soda,  as 
in  bleaching  cotton  thread,  etc. 

The  boiling  (also  called  “ bowking"  or  (i  bucking")  with 
caustic  soda  solution  takes  place  in  large  iron  boilers  or 
“ kiers.  ” 

J.  J.  Hummel , The  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics,  p.  73. 
bucking4  (buk'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  buck*,  r.] 
The  act  of  breaking  or  pulverizing  ore. 
Buckingham  lace.  See  lace. 
bucking-iron  (buk'ing-I//ern),  n.  In  mining , a 
tool  for  bucking  or  pulverizing  ore. 
hucking-kier  (buk'ing-ker),  n.  A large  circu- 
lar boiler  or  kier  used  in  bleaching, 
bucking-plate  (buk'ing-plat),  n.  In  mining, 
an  iron  plate  on  which  the  ores  are  placed  in 
the  process  of  bucking. 

The  species  commonly  distinguished  are  the  sweet  buck-  bucking-stool  (buk'ing-stol),  ii.  A washing- 
eye  (Hi.tiam),  the  Ohio  or  fetid  buckeye  (Hi.  glabra),  and  block. 

the.  California  buckeye  (Hi.  Californica).  The  wood  is  hnclHoh  fhnlr'iaM  n rv  o j.  • , i -, 

white,  soft,  and  spongy,  and  furnishes  splints  for  baskets,  RUCKISU  (buk  ish),  a.  [<  fmcA1,  3,  + -isli1.] 
etc.  .Pertaining  to  a buck  or  gay  young  fellow; 

The  buckeyes  were  putting  forth  their  twisted  horns  of  foPPjsJ'. 
blossom.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  54.  buckishness  (buk'ish-nes),  n.  Foppishness;  the 
2.  An  inhabitant  of  Ohio,  which  is  often  called  quality  or  condition  of  a buck, 
the  Buckeye  State,  from  the  great  number  of  buckism  (buk'izm),  n.  [<  buck*,  3,  + -ism.'] 
horse-chestnuts  in  it. — 3.  A flat-bottomed  The  quality  of  being  a buck ; foppery. 

I was  once  a delightful  auctioneer — my  present  trade  is 
buckism.  Morton , Secrets  worth  Knowing,  iii.  2. 

buck-jumper  (buk'jum//per),  n.  A bucking 
horse  or  mule. 

When  they  found  that  he  sat  a buck-jumper  as  if  the  an- 
imal symbolized  the  arch-fiend  himself,  they  took  him  to 
their  hearts. 

+ - Arch . ForbeS,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  66. 

buckle1  (buk'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  buckled,  ppr. 
buckling.  [Prob.,  like  the  simple  form  buck 2, 
of  LG.  origin;  cf.  MD.  buchelen,  buechelen, 
boechclen  (for  *buckelen,  etc. — Kilian),  strive, 
tug  under  a load,  = G.  dial.  (Bav.)  refl.  aufbuck- 
eln,  raise  the  back,  as  a cat  (lit.  buckle  one’s 
self  up);  freq.  of  the  verb  repr.  by  buck 2.  Cf. 
MD.  adj.  boechel,  curved,  bent.  A different 
word  from  buckle 2,  v.,  though  confused  with  it 
in  some  senses.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  bend;  how. 

Whose  fever -weaken’d  joints, 

Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 


Flowering  Branch  of  Fetid  Buckeye  {fEscuIus glabra), 
a,  nut;  b,  dehiscing  fruit. 

(From  Gray’s  “ Genera  of  Plants  of  the  U.  S.”) 


centerboard  schooner  of  small  size  (3  to  15 


“ Puts  ” and  “ calls  ” and  bucket-shop  operations  are  gam- 
bling transactions,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

The  Nation,  XXXVI.  354. 

bucket-valve  (buk'et-valv),  n.  In  a steam-en- 
gine, the  valve  on  the  top  of  the 
air-pump  bucket.  E.  H.  Knigh  t. 
bucket-wheel  (buk'et-hwel),  n. 

A machine  for  raising  water, 
consisting  of  a wheel  over  which 
passes  a rope  or  chain  carry- 
ing a series  of  buckets  which 
dip  into  the  well  and  discharge 
at  the  surface.  In  other  forms 
the  buckets  are  fixed  to  the 
kperiphery  of  the  wheel, 
buckeye  (buk'l),  n.  [<  buck*,  a 
deer,  + eye;  in  allusion  to  the 
45 


buckhorn  (buk'hdrn),  n.  [=  ODan.  Dan.  bukke- 
horn,  a buck’s  horn,  also  fenugreek.]  1.  The 
substance  of  the  horns  of  bucks  or  deer,  used 
in  making  knife-handles,  etc.— 2.  A name  for 
the  club-moss,  Lycopodium  clavatum.— Buckhorn 
brake.  See  braked. 

buckhorn-sight  (buk'hdrn -sit),  n.  A rifle- 
sight  which  has  a branching  projection  on 
each  side  of  the  sight-notch, 
buck-bound  (buk'hound),  n.  A kind  of  hound, 
resembling  a small  staghound,  used  for  hunting 
bucks. 

buckie,  bucky  (buk'i),  n.  [Sc.,  of  uncertain 
origin.  In  sense  1,  cf.  L.  buccinmn,  prop. 
bucinum,  a shell-fish  used  in  dyeing  purple  (see 
Buccinum)-,  also  OP.  bouquet,  “a  great  prawn” 
(Cotgrave).]  1.  The  Scotch  name  for  marine 
univalve  shells  in  general,  as  whelks,  etc.: 


Antonio  . . . saw  the  boards  buckle  under  the  feet  of 
the  walker.  C.  Matlier,  Mag.  Chris.,  vi.  7. 

The  top-mast  studding-sail  boom,  after  buckling  up  and 
springing  out  again  like  a piece  of  whalebone,  broke  off  at 
the  boom-iron.  R.  H.  Dana , Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  76. 

2.  To  curl;  become  wrinkled;  shrivel  up. 

Melted  and  buckled  with  the  heat  of  the  Are  ljke  parch- 
ment- Pepys,  Diary,  Sept.  6,  1666. 

3.  To  yield  assent ; agree : with  to : as,  I can’t 
buckle  to  that.  [Colloq.] — 4.  To  bend  to  some- 
thing; apply  one’s  self  with  vigor;  engage  in 
with  zeal:  with  to:  as,  “go,  buclcle  to  the  law,” 
Dry  den. — 5.  To  enter  upon  some  labor  or  con- 
test ; struggle ; contend : with  with. 

The  bishop  was  as  able  and  ready  to  buckle  with  the 
lord  protector,  as  he  was  with  him. 

Latimer,  2d  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 
Why  met  you  not  the  Tartar,  and  defied  him? 

Drew  your  dead-doing  sword,  and  buckled  with  him? 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  5. 
To  buckle  in,  to  close  in ; embrace  or  seize  the  body,  as 
in  a scuffle.  [U.  S.] 

ii.  trans.  To  bend;  curl;  shrivel  as  by  the 
application  of  heat. 

Like  a bow  buckled  and  bent  together 
By  some  more  strong  in  mischiefs  than  myself. 

Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  1. 
The  force  generated  in  these  plates  [accumulator],  tend- 
ing to  buckle  them,  is  something  enormous,  and  no  ordinary 
separator  would  be  able  to  resist  this.  Science,  IV.  389. 

buckle1  (buk'l),  n.  [<  buclcle 1,  v. ; usually  re- 
ferred to  buckle 2,  n.  Cf.  Dan.  bukkel , a curl.] 

1.  A bend,  bulge,  or  kink,  as  in  a saw-blade. — 

2.  A contorted  expression  of  the  face.  Church- 
ill.— 3f.  Any  curl  of  hair,  especially  a long 


buckle 

curl  carefully  arranged,  and  turned  toward  the 
head,  worn  by  women  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.— 4f.  The  condition  of  being  curled,  as  of 
hair. 

He  lets  his  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  a whole  half  year. 

Addison,  Spectator,  Ho.  129. 

buckle2  (buk'l),  n.  [<  ME.  boklc,  bokel,  bocle,  etc., 
< OF.  bocle,  bucle,  F.  boucle,  the  boss  of  a stdeld, 
a ring,  a buckle,  = Pr.  bocla,  bloca  = OSp.  bloca 
— MLG.  bolcele  ■ MD.  boeckel,  bockel  = MHG. 
bucket,  boss  of  a shield,  G.  bucket,  a boss,  knob, 
hump,  < ML.  bucula,  buccula,  a beaver,  a shield, 
the  boss  of  a shield,  a buckle,  L.  buccula,  a bea- 
ver, a little  cheek  or  mouth,  dim.  of  bucca, 
cheek:  see  bucca.']  1.  A clasp  consisting  of  a 
rectangular  or  curved  rim,  with  oue  or  more 
movable  tongues  secured  to  the  chape  at  one 
side  or  in  the  middle,  and  long  enough  to  rest 
upon  the  opposite  side : used  for  fastening  to- 
gether two  straps  or  belts  or  the  ends  of  the 
same  strap,  or  for  some  similar  purpose,  it  is 
sewed  or  otherwise  fastened  to  one  band  or  end,  and  the 
other  is  passed  through  it,  being  kept  from  slipping  by 
the  tongue  or  tongues.  Buckles  for  use  in  dress  have 
often  been  made  highly  ornamental,  especially  for  shoes. 
See  shoe-buckle. 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  arming-buckle. — 3.  An 
iron  loop  for  fastening  the  biade  to  the  frame 
of  a wood-saw — To  turn  the  buckle  of  the  belt 
behind,  to  prepare  to  join  in  close  fight. 

buckle2  (buk'l),  r. ; pret.  andpp.  buckled,  ppr. 
buckling.  [<  ME.  buclen,  bokelen,  boclen,  buckle, 
stud,  < OF.  *boclcr,  boucler,  F.  bonder,  buckle ; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  fasten  with  a 
buekle  or  buckles. — 2.  To  prepare  for  action 
of  any  kind  (a  metaphor  taken  from  buckling 
on  armor  previous  to  engaging  in  battle); 
hence,  to  set  vigorously  to  work  at  anything: 
with  a reflexive  pronoun. 

The  Sarazin  . . . him  buckled  to  the  field. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  41. 

Hereupon  Cartwright  buckled  himself  to  the  employ- 
ment Fuller. 

3t.  To  join  in  battle. 

The  foot  . . . were  buckled  with  them  in  front. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

4.  To  confine  or  limit.  [Rare.] 

How  brief  the  life  of  man,  . . . 

That  the  stretching  of  a span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

5.  To  join  together;  unite  in  marriage. 
[Scotch.] 

Dr.  R.,  who  buckles  beggars  for  a tester  and  a dram  of 
Geneva.  Scott. 

II. f intrans.  To  many. 

Good  silly  Stellio,  we  must  shortly  buckle. 

Mother  Bombie.  ( Ilalliwell .) 

buckle-beggar  (buk'l -beggar),  n.  [Sc.,  also 
budde-the-beggars ; < buckle 2,  v.,  5,  + obj.  beg- 
gar.'] A persou  who  performs  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  iu  a clandestine  and  irregular  man- 
ner. Scott. 

buckled1  (buk'ld),  p.  a.  [<  buckle1  + -ed2.]  Not 
smooth  and  flat;  bent,  wavy,  or  wrinkled; 
having  the  appearance  of  having  been  crum- 
pled.—Buckled  plates,  iron  plates  used  as  a fouu- 
elation  for  flooring  in  fire-proof  buildings,  in  place  of 
brick  arches.  Their  edges  have  a flat  rim  called  a fillet, 
and  the  middle  is  slightly  convex.  They  are  generally 
of  a square  or  an  oblong  form,  and  rest  upon  iron  gir- 
ders with  the  convex  side  upward. 
buckled2  (buk'ld),  p.  a.  [<  buckle 2 + -ed2.] 

1.  Fastened  with  a buckle.— 2.  In  her.,  hav- 
ing a buckle,  as  a belt,  garter,  or  the  like, 
buckle-horns  (buk'l-hdrnz),  n.  pi.  Short 
crooked  horns  turning  horizontally  inward. 
Grose.  [North.  Eng.J 

buckle-mouthedt  (buk'l-moutht),  a.  Hav- 
ing large  straggling  teeth.  [North.  Eng.] 
buckler  (buk'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  bokeler,  bocler, 
etc.,  < OF.  bocler,  bucler,  F.  bouclier  (=  Pr. 
bloquier  = Sp.  Pg.  broquel  = It.  brocchiere  = 
MLG.  bokeler  = D.  beukelaar  = MHG.  buckeler 
= Icel.  buklari  = ODan.  buckler,  buglere)  (ML. 
as  if  *buccularius),  a shield,  < bocle,  the  boss  of 
a shield:  see  buckle2.]  1.  A shield;  specifi- 
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cally,  a small  shield  intended  to  parry  blows  or 
thrusts,  but  not  so  large  as  to  cover  the  body. 
The  buckler  of  the  middle  agea  in  western  Europe  was 
generally  round,  and  rarely  more  than  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter, eighteen  inches,  or  even  less,  being  a more  common 
size.  It  was  generally  grasped  by  the  hand  only,  and  held 
at  arm’s-length,  and  in  combat  was  interposed  to  receive 
the  blow  of  a sword,  like  the  dagger  which  was  held  for 
this  purpose  in  the  left  hand  in  later  times.  See  shield. 

2.  Naut.,  a piece  of  wood  fitted  to  stop  the 
hawse-holes  of  a ship,  to  prevent  the  sea  from 
coming  in,  or  to  stop  the  circular  hole  in  a port- 
lid  when  the  gun  is  run  in.  Hawse-bucklers 
are  now  made  of  iron. — 3.  The  anterior  seg- 
ment of  the  carapace  or  shell  of  a trilobite. — 
4.  A plate  on  the  body  or  head  of  a fish;  espe- 
cially, a plate  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin  in  va- 
rious catfishes,  or  Nematognathi. — 5.  A stage 
of  the  molting  American  blue  crab,  Callinectcs 
hastatus,  when  the  shell  has  become  nearly 
hard. — 6.  A piece  of  beef  cut  off  from  the  sir- 
loin.— Blind  buckler.  Sec  Hindi. 

buckler  (buk'ler),  v.  t.  [<  buckler,  n.]  To  be 
a buckler  or  shield  to;  support;  defend. 

They  shall  not  touch  thee,  Kate : 

I’ll  buckler  thee  against  a million. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

buckler-fern  (buk'ler-fem),  n.  A name  ap- 
plied, in  England,  to  the  species  of  Dryopteris 
characterized  by  free  veins  and  round,  reni- 
form  indusia. 

buckler-fish  (buk'ler-fish),  n.  A fish  of  the 
extinct  genus  Cephalaspis. 

buckler-headed  (buk'ler-hed"ed),  a.  Having 
a head  like  a buckler.  Lyell. 

buckling  (buk'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  buckle 1, 
v.]  The  act  of  bending;  tendency  to  bend  or 
become  wavy. 

The  thinness  of  the  blade  [of  the  hand-saw]  requires 
that  it  should  he  made  wide  to  give  it  sufficient  stiffness 
to  resist  buckling.  Morgan,  Manual  of  Mining  Tools,  p.  114. 

buckling-comb  (buk'ling-kom),  n.  A small 
comb  used  to  secure  the  curls  called  buckles 
worn  by  women. 

buck-log  (buk'log),  n.  [<  buckd,  beech  (as  in 
buck-mast,  buckwheat),  + log.]  A beech  log. 

A brutal  cold  country  . . . to  camp  out  in ; never  a buck- 
log  to  his  lire,  no,  nor  a stick  thicker  than  your  linger  for 
seven  mile  round.  II.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  v. 

buck-mackerel  (buk'mak//e-rel),  n.  A name 
about  Banff,  Scotland,  of  the  scad,  Trachurus 
trachurus. 

buck-mastt  (buk'mast),  n.  [<  ME.  bukmast  (= 
MLG.  bokmast ),  < bnk  for  * bole , beech  (see 
buckl,  beech1),  + mast2.  Cf.  buckwheat.]  The 
mast  or  fruit  of  the  beech-treo;  beech-mast 
(which  see). 

The  bores  fedynge  is  propreliche  ycleped  akyr  [acorn]  of 
ockys  berynge,  and  bukmast..  MS.  Bodl.,  p.  940.  Ill  alii  well.) 

buck-moth  (buk'moth),  n.  A name  given  to  a 
delicate  crape-winged  moth,  Hemileuca  maia 
(Drury),  of  the  family  Bombycidce : so  called,  it 


Buckler,  beginning  of  16th  century. 

The  hook  is  intended  for  hanging  it  at  the  girdle.  (From  Viollet-le- 

au  — *■ 


Due’s  “ Diet.  < 


Vlobilier  fran^is.”  j 


Male  Buck-moth  ( Hemileuca  maia ) and  Eggs,  natural  size. 

is  said,  on  account  of  its  flying  late  in  the  fall, 
when  the  deer  run.  The  larvee  feed  on  the  oak  and 
willow,  and  the  eggs  are  laid  in  naked  rings  around  their 
twigs. 

buckpot  (buk'pot),  n.  [See  budfi.]  A cooking- 
pot  made  in  British  Guiana  from  a peculiar  local 

clay.  It  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  making  of  the  dish  called  pepper-pot  (which  see), 
buckra  (buk'ra),  n.  and  a.  [Also  buccra,  bulcra, 
bockrd,  buckro.  Negro-Eng.  (in  U.  S.  and  the 
W.  Indies)  buckra,  Negro-Dutch  (in  Guiana) 
bakrd,  a white  man,  master,  prob.  a West  Afri- 
can word.]  I.  n.  A white  man:  used  by  the 
blacks  of  the  African  coast,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  southern  United  States. 

II.  a.  White:  as,  buckra  yam,  white  yam. 
[Negroes’  English.] 


buckskin 

buckram  (buk'ram),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  buckeram,  <"  ME.  bokeram,  bockrom,  once 
bougeren  (=  MD.  bockcrael),  < OF.  boquerran, 
boucaran,  boquerant,  bouqueran,  bouquerrant, 
bouguerant.bougheran,  bourgrain,  bougrain,  F. 
bougxan  = Pr.  bocaran,  boqueran  = Cat.  bocaran 
= Sp.  bucaran,  bocaran,  < Olt.  bucherano,  It. 
bucherame  (MLG.  bukrarn,  MHG.  buckeram, 
buggeram),  < ML.  bucaranum  ,bucarannum,  buchi- 
ranus,  boquerannus  (also  bocaramen,  boccaran, 
etc.),  a word  of  foreign  origin,  in  wavering 
forms,  prob.  orig.  an  adj.,  ML.  * Bucaranus,  of 
Bokhara,  < *Bucara,  It.  Bocara,  Buchara,  E. 
Bokhara,  < Ar.  Bukhdrd,  a district  and  city 
in  Asia.  Compare  baudkin,  calico,  madras, 
muslin,  etc.]  I.  n.  1.  Formerly,  a fine  linen 
or  cotton  fabric  used  for  church  banners  and 
vestments  and  for  personal  wear;  also,  a 
cheaper  material  used  for  linings. 

Fine  linen,  of  that  kind  by  the  older  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers called  “ byssus,”  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  was 
known  here  in  England  under  the  name  of  “ buckram.” 

Ilock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  104. 

2.  In  recent  times,  coarse  linen  cloth  stiffened 
with  glue  or  gum,  used  as  a stiffening  for  keep- 
ing garments  in  a required  shape,  and  recently 
also  in  binding  books. — Sf.  A buckram  bag 
used  by  lawyers’  clerks. 

Lean.  Alas,  I was  brought  tip 

Ama.  To  be  an  ass, 

A lawyer's  ass,  to  carry  books  and  buckrams  ! 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  7. 

II.  a.  Made  of  or  resembling  buckram  of 
either  kind;  hence,  stiff;  precise;  formal. 

Two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
Buckram  scribe.  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 

A black  buckram  cassock  was  gathered  at  his  middle 
with  a belt,  at  which  hung,  instead  of  knife  or  weapon,  a 
goodly  leathern  pen-and-ink  case.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  I.  ir. 
[Used  as  a general  term  of  contempt. 

Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou  buckram  lord  ! 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7.] 

buckram  (buk'ram),  v.  t.  [<  buckram,  «.]  To 
strengthen  with  buckram,  or  in  the  manner  of 
buckram;  make  stiff.  Cowptr,  Task,  vi.  652. 

Natural  good  taste,  and  still  more  llis  buckramed  habit 
of  clerical  decorum,  . . . carried  him  safely  through  the 
. . . crisis.  Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  xx. 

buckramst  (buk'ramz),  n.  [ buck 1 + rams,  a 
form  of  ramson.]  " 1.  The  ramson  or  bear’s- 
garlic,  Allium  vrsinum. — 2.  In  the  old  herbals, 
the  cuckoo-pint,  Arum  maculatum. 

buck-saw  (buk'sa),  n.  A saw  set  in  an  upright 
frame  or  bow,  and  used  with  both  hands  in 
cutting  wood  on  a support  called  a buck.  [U.  S. 
and  Canada.] 

buck’s-beard  (buks'berd),  n.  A herbaceous 
perennial  plant,  Tragopogon  pratensis,  more 
usually  called  goat’s-beard,  from  its  long, 
coarse,  tawny  pappus. 

buckshish,  bucksbeesb  (buk'shesh),  n.  Same 
as  bakshish. 

buck’s-hom  (buks'hdrn),  n.  A name  given 
to  several  plants  on  account  of  their  forked 
leaves,  as  the  Plantago  Coronoims  (also  called 
buck’s-horn  plantain),  the  Coronopus  Goro- 
nopus,  and  the  South  African  Ilapuntium 
irCoronopifolium. 

buck-shot  (buk'shot),  n.  A large  size  of  shot, 

so  named  from  its  use  in  killing  deer Buck- 

shot  war,  iu  IT.  S.  hist.,  a contest  in  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives,  accompanied  by  mobs  and 
other  violent  demonstrations,  in  December,  1838,  be- 
tween two  rival  organizations,  the  one  composed  of 
Whigs,  the  other  of  Democrats,  each  of  which  claimed 
to  be  the  true  House.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
reported  threat  of  a Whig  member  that  the  mob 
should  feel  ball  and  buck-shot  before  the  day  was 
over. 

buckskin  (buk'skin),  n.  and  a.  [<  buck 1 + 
skin;  = Icel.  bukkaskinn  — Dan.  bukkeskind.] 

I.  n.  1 . The  skin  of  a buck. — 2.  A kind  of  soft 
leather  of  a yellowish  or  grayish  color,  made 

originally  by  treating  deerskins  in  a peculiar 
way,  but  nowusually  prepared  from  sheepskins. 
In  its  preparation  a great  deal  of  manipulation  is  required, 
the  softness  which  is  its  chief  characteristic  being  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  either  oil  or  brains  in  dressing  it.  It 
was  formerly  used  for  clothing,  as  by  American  Indians, 
frontiersmen,  and  soldiers,  but  is  now  used  principally  for 
thick  gloves. 

3.  pi.  Breeches  made  of  buckskin. 

A very  stout,  puffy  man  in  buckskins  and  Hessian  boots. 

Thackeray . 

4.  A person  clothed  in  buckskin : a term  ap- 
plied to  the  American  troops  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. — 5.  A horse  of  the  color  of 
buckskin.  [Western  U.  S.] 

II.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  buckskin. — 2. 
Of  the  color  of  buckskin:  used  of  a horse. 
[Western  U.  S.] 


bucksome 
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bucksomet,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  buxom . white  flowers  and  wing-angled  fruit,  a native 
buck-stall  (buk  stal),  n.  A toil  or  net  to  take  of  Georgia  and  the  Gulf  States.  Also  called  titi 
deer.  W.  Brown.  an dironwood. 

Bucktail  (buk'tal),  n.  A name  originally  given  bucnemia  (buk-ne'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  3ovg. 
to  the  members  of  the  Tammany  Society  in .New  ox,  + icirij/ii/,  the  leg.]"  A disease  of  the  leg 
York  city,  but  about  1817—26  extended  in  its  distinguished  by  tense,  diffuse,  inflammatory 
application  to  members  of  that  faction  of  the  swelling. 

Democratic-Republican  party  in  the  State  which  bucolic  (bu-kol'ik),  a.  and  n. 


opposed  De  Witt  Clinton. 

Better  success  in  constitutional  reform  was  attained  in 
New  York,  in  spite  of  an  incessant  turmoil  between  the 
Clintonians  and  the  anti-Clintonians — Buc/ctails,  or  Tam- 
many men,  as  they  were  called— all  of  whom  professed 
the  republican  creed  of  the  nation. 

^ Schouler,  Hist.  U.  S.,  III.  227. 

buckthorn  (buk'thdrn),  n.  [<  buckd  + thorn. 
According  to  some,  a mistaken  rendering  of 
the  G.  buxdorn,  a translation  of  the  Gr.  nvija- 
icavda,  ‘boxthorn,’  of  Dioscorides.  ] 1.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  species  of  Bhamnus  (which  see). 

The  common  buckthorn  is  It.  cathartica;  the  dyer’s- 
buckthorn,  It.  infectoria  ; the  alder-buckthorn,  It.  Fran- 
gula,  or  in  the  United  States  It.  Caroliniana ; and  the 
Siberian  buckthorn,  or  redwood,  It.  Erythroxylum. 

2.  A local  English  name  of  the  haddock:  chiefly 
applied  to  dried  haddock.  Buy. — Jamaica  buck- 
thorn, the  Cherokee  rose  {Rosa  laevigata), used  for  hedges. 
-—•  Sea-buckthorn,  of  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Hipvophae 
1 ihamnoides , family  Elseagnacese. — Southern  buck- 
thorn, of  the  southern  United  States,  a small  sapotaceous 
tree,  Bumelia  lycioides.—  Texa.s  buckthorn,  a small 
thorny  shrub,  Colubrina  Texensis. 
buck-tooth  (buk'toth),  n.  [<  buck  (uncertain: 
perhaps  buckl ; cf.  ME.  gat-totlied,  goat-toothed) 
+ tooth.']  Any  tooth  that  juts  out  beyond  the 
rest. 


His  jaw  was  underhung,  and  when  he  laughed  two 
white  buck-teeth  protruded  themselves,  and  glistened  sav- 
agely in  spite  of  the  grin.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

bucku,  n.  See  buchu. 

buck-wagon  (buk'wag'on),  n.  [In  South  Afri- 
can D.  bokwagen  (in  def.  1),  appar.  < bole,  = E. 
buck1,  a goat,  + wagen  = E.  wagon.  Cf.  buck- 
board.']  1.  A transport-wagon  with  strong  pro- 


[<  L.  bucolicus, 
< Gr.  fioviioliKoc,  rustic,  pastoral,  < ftovablo f,  a 
cowherd,  herdsman,  < fiovg,  an  ox  (see  Bos),  + 
-Ko/.or,  perhaps  for  -rro'/.oe,  as  in  airrb/.og,  a goat- 
herd, < ttsImv,  move,  rekltcQai,  be;  otherwise 
connected  with  kch/g,  a race-horse,  L.  celer, 
swift,  Skt.  -/  leal,  drive.]  I.  a.  1.  Pastoral; 
relating  to  country  affairs,  or  to  a shepherd’s 
life  and  occupation:  as,  bucolic  song. 

“Hylas,”  the  celebrated  thirteenth  idyl  (if  Theocritus, 
...  is  not  a bucolic  poem,  but  classified  as  narrative  or 
semi-epic  in  character,  yet  exhibits  many  touches  of  the 
bucolic  sweetness.  Steelman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  211. 

2.  Agricultural:  used  humorously  or  in  dis- 
paragement— Bucolic  cesura,  bucolic  dieresis.  See 
cesura.=  Syn.  Pastoral,  Rustic,  etc.  See  rural. 

II.  n.  [<  L.  bucolicum,  pi.  bucolica,  neut.  of 
bucolicus:  see  I.]  1.  A pastoral  poem,  repre- 
senting rural  affairs,  or  the  life,  manners,  and 
occupation  of  shepherds:  as,  the  bucolics  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil, 

The  first  modern  Latin  bucolics  are  those  of  Petrarch. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  § 28. 

2.  A writer  of  pastorals.  [Bare.] 

Spenser  is  erroneously  ranked  as  our  earliest  English 
bucolic.  T.  W arton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  § 40. 


Buddhism 

nentlv  attached  to  the  parent  organism,  and 
sometimes  becoming  detached;  an  incipient 
zooid,  or  bud-like  beginning  of  a new  individ- 
ual in  a compound  animal.  See  cut  under  Catn- 
panularia. — 6.  In  zobl.  and  anat.,  a part  or  or- 
gan like  or  likened  to  a bud:  as,  a tactile  bud; 
a gustatory  bud.— 7.  A weaned  calf  of  the  first 
year.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 8.  A young 
lady  just  “ come  out  ” in  society.  [Slang.]— Ac- 
cessory  buds,  buds  supplementary  to  the  normally  soli- 
tary axillary  bud,  either  at  its  side  or  above  it. — Adven- 
titious buds,  such  buds  as  are  produced  abnormally  and 
without  order  from  any  part  of  the  stem  or  roots,  or  from 
leaves.— Blind  bud.  See  blind*.—  Bud-variation,  in 
the  outgrowth  of  a bud,  the  deviation  in  any  respect  from 
the  ordinary  growth  of  the  plant,  producing  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a sport.  Many  remarkable  varieties 
in  cultivated  plants  arise  in  this  way,  and  are  perpetu- 
ated by  any  of  the  processes  of  propagation  by  means  of 
buds. — Common  bud.  See  common. — Embryo  buds. 
See  embnyo.— Gustatory  buds.  See  taste-bud.— To  nip 
in  the  bud.  See  nip. 

bud1  (bud),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  budded , ppr.  bud- 
ding. [<  ME.  budden  — D.  botten ; from  the 
noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  ingraft  a bud  of  or 
on,  as  of  one  plant  on  the  stem  of  another: 
as,  to  bud  a garden  rose  on  a brier,  or  a brier 
with  a garden  rose.  See  budding , n.,  3. — 2. 
To  put  forth  by  or  as  if  by  the  natural  process 
of  budding. 


From  your  swelling  downs,  , 
Buds  lavish  gold. 


where  prickly  furze 
-Keats, .Endymion,  i. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  put  forth  or  produce  buds ; 
be  in  bud. — 2.  To  be  in  the  condition  of  a bud; 
sprout ; begin  to  grow  or  to  issue  from  a stock 
in  the  manner  of  a bud,  as  a horn. — 3.  Figu- 


ratively, to  be  in  an  early  stage  of  development. 
— 4.  To  eat  buds : said  of  birds.  [U.  S.] 

Last  night  I saw  a number  of  grouse  budding  upon  a 
neighboring  apple  tree.  Forest  and  Stream,  XXVIII.  131. 

Budding  fungi,  fungi  which  grow  and  reproduce  by 
budding ; chiefly,  the  yeast-fungi. 


3.  A countryman ; a farmer : used  humorously 
or  in  depreciation. 

bucolical  (bu-kol'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  bucolic. 

Bucorvus  (bu-kor'vus),  n.  [NL .,  < Bu(ceros)  + 

Coreas.  I A genus  of  hornbills,  family  Bucero- 
tidcB,  based  upon  B.  abyssinicus,  an  African  spe-  

cies,  the  ground-hombill,  notably  different  from  bud2  (bud),  n.  [A  reduction  of  brother;  cf. 

asxt s&tess  T IS““' 

— 2.  Same  as  buckboard  An  immense  Roman  sarcophagus  of  oriental  granite,  t (Duel),?*.  [Appar.  avar.  of  bode,  an  offer, 

buckwash  (buk'wosb),  v.  t.  To  wash  in  lye  or  uponTtsS8WesarVed  Upon  M and  fe3tooned  l1’*;  < AS.  beddan, pp.  boden  offer:  see  bode 1, 

buck;  cleanse  by  bucking.  C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  liv.  Uriba’  ^ especially  one  meant  as  a 

buckwashinff  (bu^wosh'infA  n rVpir'hfli  n bube.  Acts  James  I.  ( Jamieson .)  [Scotch.] 

DUCKWasnmg  (buk  wosh  mg),  n.  JVerbaln.  bucramum  (bu-kra/ni-um),  n. ; pi.  bucrania  (-ii).  bud:'t,  v.  t.  [Sc.,  also  budd ; < bud*,  ».]  To 

[In  sense  1,  NL. ; in  sense  2,  LL.,  a certain  endeavor  to  gain  by  gifts ; bribe. 

E-i-lL' rGo'  PavKP&v!m’i  an  ox-head,  a kind  of  bud4  (bud).  Same  as  bood,  preterit  and  past 


of  buckwash,  v.  ] The  act  of  washing  linen,  etc. 

Ford.  How  now  ? whither  bear  you  this? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they  hear 
it?  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Shak.,  H.  W.  of  W.,  iiL  3. 

buckweedt  (buk' wed),  n.  A kind  of  herb.  E. 

^Phillips,  1706. 

buckwheat  (buk'hwet),  n.  [A  Sc.  and  North.  E. 
form  (=  D.  boekweit  = MLG.  bokwete  = G.  buch- 
weizen  = Dan.  boghvede),  < buck"!,  beech,  + wheat. 

Cf.  buck-mast.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  triangular  fruit  to  beechnuts. 

The  NL.  name  Fagopyrum  is  a translation  of 
the  E.  name.]  1.  The  common  name  of  Fago- 
pyrum Fagopyrum,  of  the  family  Polygonacex, 
and  of  its  seeds. 

It  is  a native  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  an  annual  of 
easy  culture,  growing 
on  the  poorest  soils ; 
and  though  the  grain 
is  less  nutritious  than 
that  of  most  cereals, 
it  is  used  to  a con- 
siderable extent  for 
food  for  both  men  and  -x-tions.- 
animals.  The  chief  - -- 

use  of  its  flour  in  the 
United  States  is  in 
the  generally  popular 
form  of  buckwheat 
pancakes.  East  In- 
dian buckwheat  ( F . 
Tataricum ) is  of  in- 
ferior quality  and  is 
less  cultivated. 

2.  In  the  West 
Indies,  Anredera 
scandens , of  the 
family  Clienopo- 
diacese , an  annual 
climbing  plant  of 
no  importance. — 
Buckwheat  ccal,  in 
the  anthracite  region 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  smallest  size  of  coal  sent  to  market. 

It  is  sufficiently  small  to  pass  through  a half-inch  mesh. — 

False  buckwheat,  some  climbing  species  of  Polygonum, 
as  P.  dumetorum  or  P.  scandens , with  the  large  triangu- 
lar seeds  of  Fagopyrum,.—  Wild  buckwheat,  of  Cali- 
fornia, a species  of  Eriogonum,  E.  fasciculatum,  nearly 
related  to  Polygonum  and  with  similar  seeds. 

buckwheat-tree  (buk'hwet-tre),  n.  The  CUf- 
tonia  monophylla,  of  the  family  Cyrillaceee, 
a small  evergreen  tree  with  showy  fragrant 


bryony,  < f)ov(,  ox,  + spavtov,  skull,  cranium.] 


Buckwheat  ( Fagopyrum  Fagopyrum ). 
a,  flower;  b , ovary;  c,  fruit;  d,  section 
of  same,  showing  embryo. 


Bucrania. 

A,  from  frieze  of  Temple  of  VeSpasian,  Rome;  B,  from  a Roman 
altar. 

1.  In  art,  the  skull  of  an  ox:  an  ornament 
often  sculptured,  frequently  with  adornment  of 
wreaths  or  other  decoration,  on  the  frieze  of  the 
entablature  in  the  Roman  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders  of  architecture,  and  also  in  other  situa- 
2.  The  herb  calf’s-snout.  Kersey,  1708. 
bud1  (bud),  n.  [<  late  ME.  budde  = D.  hot,  a 
bud ; prob.  due  to  OF.  boton,  F.  bouton,  a bud, 
a button:  see  button  and  &««!.]  1.  In  plants, 

the  undeveloped  germ-state  of  a stem  or  branch, 
consisting  of  a growing  point  inclosed  by  close- 
ly appressed  rudimentary  leaves.  In  winter  buds 
are  usually  protected  by  an  outside  covering  of  scales, 
often  pubescent  or  resinous,  which  fall  off  upon  the  swell- 
ing  of  the  hud  in  spring.  Besides  foliage,  the  bud  may  also  t.*  V jiT*  T 

contain  the  rudimentary  inflorescence.  Bulbs  and  bulb-  uuHUHanooo. 
lets  are  forms  of  leaf-buds.  Flower-buds  are  unexpanded 
blossoms. 

Somer  toward  whan  buddys  first  appeero. 

Lydgate , Minor  Poems  (ed.  Halliwell,  1840),  p.  217. 

2f.  In  arch.,  an  ornamental  boss  or  button. 

The  roffys  [roofs]  garnyshed  with  sarsnettys  and  buddys  iedha  and  Buddhism. 


participle  of  behoove.  [Scotch.] 
bud-cell  (bud'sel),  n.  In  hot.,  a lateral  cell 
produced  upon  the  proembryo  of  some  of  the 
higher  cryptogams,  as  in  the  Cliaracea:,  from 
which  the  perfect  plant  is  developed.  Some- 
times called  the  bud-rudiment. 
budded  (bud'ed),  p.  a.  In  her.,  same  as  bottony. 
Buddha  (bu'da),  n.  [Skt.,  lit.  ‘the  Enlight- 
ened,’ pp.  (for  *budhta)  of  v'  budh  for  *bhudh, 
be  awake,  come  to  consciousness,  notice,  un- 
derstand, etc.,  = Gr.  rj  for  *(j)vd  in  nvOecdai, 
find  out,  prob.  = AS.  beddan  (pp.  boden),  an- 
nounce, offer,  E.  bid:  see  bid.']  1.  An  epithet, 
meaning  the  Wise  or  Enlightened  One,  applied 
to  the  historical  founder  of  Buddhism  (accord- 
ing to  some  in  the  eleventh  century  B.  c.,  but 
more  probably  in  the  sixth  century),  regarded 
by  the  Buddhists  as  the  fourth  in  a series  of  five 
messianic  Buddhas.  He  was  an  Indian  prince  of  the 
Sakya  tribe,  and  hence  called  Sakyamuni  (the  Sakya  sage), 
the  name  preferred  in  China  and  Japan.  His  original 
name  was  Siddartha  (literally,  “the  realization  of  all  the 
meanings,”  that  is,  of  the  portents  at  his  birth);  that 
most  used  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  etc.,  is  Gautama  or  Gotama 
(literally,  “most  victorious”),  the  sacerdotal  name  of  the 
Sakya  tribe. 

2.  [(.  c.]  One  who  attains  to  perfect  enlighten- 
ment such  as  that  ascribed  to  the  founder  of 
Buddhism,  and  devotes  his  powers  to  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind. 

Sometimes  also  Boodh,  Boodha. 

Tree  of  Buddha,  the  bo-tree. 

(bu'dii-hud),  n.  [<  buddlia  + 
-hood.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a buddha. 
See  Buddha  and  Buddhism. 
buddhaship  (bu'da- ship),  n.  [<  buddha  + 
-ship.]  The  condition  of  one  who  has  attained 
enlightenment  and  become  a buddha.  See  Bud- 


of  golde.  Arnold's  Chron.  (1502),  p.  li. 

3.  The  state  of  budding  or  putting  forth  buds: 
as,  the  trees  are  in  bud. — 4.  In  some  cryptog- 
amous  plants,  especially  some  Hepaticce,  one 
of  the  bodies  formed  asexually  which  become 
detached  and  reproduce  the  plant ; in  the  plu- 
ral, same  as  gemmw.  See  gemma. — 5.  A promi- 
nence on  or  in  certain  animals  of  low  organiza- 
tion, as  polyps,  which  becomes  developed  into 
an  independent  individual,  sometimes  perma- 


Buddhism  (bu'dizm),  «.  [<  Buddha  + -ism;  = 

F.Boudhisme.]  The  religious  system  founded 
by  Buddha,  or  the  Buddha,  in  India.  Its  essential 
principles,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  reduced  to  an  Occi- 
dental form  of  thought,  are,  that  man  is  under  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  inflexible  laws,  from  which  there  is  neither 
escape  nor  deliverance ; existence  under  them  is  an  evil ; 
priestly  rites  and  sacrifices  are  unavailing ; death  is  no 
escape,  but  only  a transmigration  to  another  form  of  ex- 
istence ; obedience  to  the  moral  laws — the  practice  of 
charity,  temperance,  justice,  honesty,  trutli  — insures  a 
sojourn  in  heaven,  followed  by  a higher  existence  on  the 
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earth;  disobedience  insures  a punishment  in  some  of  the  foam,  gush.]  In  mining , to  wash  (ore);  sepa- 
innumerable  hot  and  cold  hells  (see  naraka),  situated  in  rate  Ghe  metalliferous  ores)  from  earthy  mat- 
the  interior  of  the  earth  or  on  its  furthest  verge,  follow-  , inclined  hut, eh  enlled  a bull- 

ed by  a lower  state  of  existence  on  earth ; the  supreme  fe-  ™rs  >>>  means  ot  an  inclined  nutcn  eatiea  a Dun 
licifcy  to  be  attained  by  perfect  obedience  is  the  suppres-  die,  over  which  water  nows. 

sion  of  every  passion  and  desire,  and  eventually  Nirvana,  or  huddle2  ( bud'l),  n.  [<  huddle 2,  V."]  Ill  mining , a 
unconscious  existence,  if  indeed  Nirvana  be  not  annihila-  - . . - < 

tion.  In  its  original  spirit  agnostic,  if  not  atheistic,  it  has 


become  modified  in  time,  and  now  has  its  rites  and  tem- 
ples, which  vary  in  different  nationalities  and  localities. 
From  India  Buddhism  spread  over  Ceylon,  Java,  Cochin 
China,  Burma,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  Tatary,  China,  and  Japan, 
but  was  stamped  out  in  India  by  the  rise  of  Hinduism. 
Also  spelled  Boodhism. 

Buddhist  (bu'dist),  n.  and  a.  [<  Buddha  + 
-ist;  = F.  Boudhistc.]  I.  n.  One  who  pro- 
fesses Buddhism;  a follower  of  the  religious 
system  founded  by  Buddha. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Buddha  or  Bud- 


J iU  llvvlvvlvy  % UJ 

contrivance  for  dressing  ore,  or  separating  the 
metalliferous  portion  from  the  earthy  gangue. 
The  term  was  originally  used  in  Cornwall,  where  the  hand- 
buddle  is  a long  box  slightly  inclined,  on  the  bottom  of 
which  the  ore  is  separated  by  the  aid  of  a current  of  water. 
There  are  several  much  more  complicated  forms  of  the 
huddle,  some  of  which  are  stationary  and  others  revolving. 

huddle3  (bud'l),  n.  [Also  hoodie;  said  to  he  < 
D.  huidel,  also  contr.  buil  (=  OHG.  butil,  MHG. 
biutel,  6.  beutel),  a purse ; from  its  hearing  gul- 
den (florins),  a name  given  to  its  flowers:  see 
gulden,  guilder .]  Same  as  hoodie 3. 


dhism. — Buddhist  architecture,  the  oldest  and  most  huddle^  (bud'l),  V.  t.  do  suffocate ; drown. 

" [Prov.  Eng.] 

Bude  burner,  light.  See  the  nouns. 
budge1  (buj),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  budged,  ppr. 
budging.  [<  F.  longer,  stir,  wag,  = Pr.  bolegar, 
stir,  = It.  bulicare,  bubble  up,  freq.  (cf.  Sp. 
bullir,  boil,  he  busy,  bestir  one’s  self,  move  from 


characteristic  native  style  of  Indian  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, the  earliest  specimens  dating  from  250  B.  c., 
and  prevailing  wherever  Buddhism  has  been  established. 
Buddhist  architectural  monuments  may  be  classed  in  five 
groups  : ( a ) Stambhas  or  lats,  pillars  bearing  inscriptions 
on  their  shafts,  with  emblems  or  animals  on  their  capi- 
tals. (6)  Stupas  or  topes,  large  towers,  some  built  in  the 


form  of  a hemisphere,  others  partly  cylindrical  and  fin-  , ' - movp  stir  be  ac- 

ished  at  the  top  with  either  a flat  circle  or  a pointed  Plaee  )°T  7“-u5i  ‘’St  T 

dome-like  terminal.  The  topes  were  erected  in  honor  of 
some  sacred  event  or  place,  and  are  sometimes  employed 
to  contain  relics  of  Buddha  or  of  a saint.  In  the  latter  case 
the  tope  is  called  a dagoba.  (c)  Rails,  formed  of  elaborately 
sculptured  pillars,  built  around  topes,  temples,  and  other 
sacred  objects,  (d)  Chaitya  halls,  cut  out  of  the  living 


Buddhist  Architecture. — Interior  of  Chaitya  Hall  at  Karli. 

rock,  and  corresponding  closely  in  plan  with  Christian 
churches.  The  positions  of  the  altar  or  relic-casket,  aisles, 
and  apse  are  frequently  the  same  in  both.  ( e ) Viharas,  or 
monasteries,  originally  built  of  red  sandal-wood,  but  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  excavated  from  the  solid  rock, 
with  halls  having  their  ceilings  supported  by  elaborately 
sculptured  pillars  cut  from  the  natural  rock,  and  surround- 
ed by  a number  of  small  sleeping-cells.  A characteristic  of 
the  Buddhist  style  is  the  pseudo-arch,  formed  by  courses 
of  stones  each  overlapping  that  below  it,  till  the  two  sides 
approach  so  closely  that  the  opening  at  the  top  can  be  cov- 
ered by  a single  stone. 

Buddhistic  (bu-dis'tik),  a.  [<  Buddhist  + -ic.\ 
Pertaining  to  Buddhism:  as,  Buddhistic  litera- 
ture. Also  Boodldstic. 

Buddhistical  (bu-dis'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  Bud- 
■kdhistic.  Also  Boodhistical. 
budding  (bud'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bud1,  v.] 
1.  In  hot.,  the  putting  forth  or  producing  of 


tive),  < L.  bttlMre,  boil : see  60S2.]  I.  intrans. 
To  move ; stir ; change  position ; give  way : 
now  usually  with  a negative,  implying  stub- 
born resistance  to  pressure. 

I will  not  budge  for  no  mail’s  pleasure. 

Shak,  It.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 
If  the  customers  or  guests  are  to  be  dunned,  all  the 
burthen  lies  upon  my  back ; he’d  as  lief  eat  that  glass  as 
budge  after  them  himself.  Goldsmith , Vicar,  xxi. 

n.  trans.  To  move ; stir ; change  the  posi- 
tion of. 

budge1]  (buj),  a.  [Appar.  < budge1,  v.  Cf.  Sp. 

bullidoso,  brisk,  active : see  budge1,  v.]  Brisk; 
★jocund.  South. 

budge2  (buj),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  bouge 
(see  bouge1),  < ME.  bowge,  a hag,  < OF.  bouge,  < L. 
bulga,  a leathern  hag;  a word  of  Gaelic  origin : 
cf.  Gael.  Ir.  balg,  bolg,  a hag,  wallet,  quiver,  etc. : 
see  belly,  bellows,  bulge,  etc.]  I.  n.  If.  A lea- 
thern hag. — 2.  Lambskin  dressed  with  the  wool 
outward,  much  used  in  the  Elizabethan  era  and 
since  as  an  inexpensive  fur  for  the  edging  of 
garments.  In  England  some  official  costumes  that  have 
remained  unchanged  are  still  decorated  with  budge. 
When,  let  him  but  in  judgements  sight  uncase, 

He’s  naught  but  budge,  old  gards,  browne  fox-fur  face. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  Sat.  vii, 

3.  Same  as  budge-barrel. 

II.  a.  [<  budge'2,  2.]  1 . Trimmed  or  adorn- 
ed with  budge  (see  I.,  2):  as,  “budge  gowns,” 
Milton,  Art.  of  Peace  with  Irish. — 2.  Scholas- 
tic ; pedantic ; austere  ; surly ; stiff ; formal : 
as,  “ budge  doctors,”  Milton,  Comus,  1.  707. 

The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge; 

A fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a judge. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  299. 

Budge  bachelors!,  a company  of  poor  old  men  clothed 
in  long  gowns  lined  with  lamb's  wool,  who  formerly  ac- 
companied the  lord  mayor  of  London  at  his  inauguration. 
budge3t  (buj),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  One  who 
slips  into  a house  or  shop  to  steal  cloaks,  etc. ; 
a sneak-thief.  Kersey,’  1708.  [Slang.] 


buds.  In  the  lower  cryptogams  the  term  is  applied  to  budge-barrel  (buj'bar"el),  n.  A small  barrel 
; form  of  growth  and  reproduction,  a modification  of  with  only  one  head,  a piece  of  leather  which 


is  drawn  together  upon  strings  being  nailed 
upon  the  other  end.  It  was  used  in  action  for 
carrying  cartridges  from  the  magazine  to  the 
battery  in  siege  and  sea-coast  service 


fission,  in  which  the  new  cell  swells  out  at  the  side  of  the 
parent  cell,  increases  in  size,  and  at  length  becomes  de- 
tached. See  yeast. 

2.  In zool.,  gemination;  a mode  of  asexual  re- 
production in  animals  analogous  to  budding  in  . _ 

plants.— 3.  In  hort.,  a process,  allied  to  graft-  budgenesst  (buj'nes),  n.  [<  budge*,  a. 
ing,  for  growing  a different  variety  of  fruit  or  -ness.]  Sternness;  severity, 
plant  from  a given  stock  by  transferring  a hud  A great  Bellona  for  budgemss. 

with  a little  of  the  woody  tissue  behind  it  to  a Stanihurst,  quoted  in  Warton  s Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  § 68. 
cleft  in  the  hark  of  the  stock.  Adhesion  takes  budger  (buj'&r),  n.  One  who  moves  or  stirs 


place  between  the  cambium  layers  or  new- 
groivth  tissue  of  the  two,  assuring  the  life 
and  growth  of  the  bud.  Many  kinds  of 
fruit  are  propagated  in  this  way,  as  well 
as  roses  and  other  plants, 
budding  (bud'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
bud1,  v.  ] 1 . Producing  buds : as,  a 

budding  tree. — 2.  Being  iu  the  con- 
dition of  a hud ; figuratively,  being 
in  an  early  stage  of  growth ; being 
at  the  entrance  of  a period  of  life, 
a career,  etc. : as,  a budding  orator. 

Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and 
sweet.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  5. 

budding-knife  (bud'ing-nif),  n.  A 
knife  used  by  gardeners  in  the  op- 
eration of  budding.  The  handle,  usu- 
ally  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  tapers  to  an  edge,  which  ena- 
bles it  to  be  used  in  separating  the  hark  from  the  wood 
of  the  stock  and  inserting  the  bud. 

buddleH,  n.  See  boodle l. 
buddle2  (bud'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  huddled , 
ppr.  huddling . [Cf.  LG.  hutteln  (>  G.  butteln), 


Budding. 


from  liis  place. 

Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other’s  slave. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  8. 

budgero,  budgerow  (buj'ro),  n.  [Anglo-Ind., 
also  bajra,  repr.  Hind,  bajrd,  a kind  of  pleasure- 
boat.]  A lumbering  keelless  barge,  formerly 
much  used  by  Europeans  traveling  on  the  Gan- 
getio  rivers.  Yule  and  Burnell.  Also  budgero- 
boat,  buggerow-boat. 

. They  [the  ladies  of  Calcutta]  . . . went  upon  the  river 
in  budgerows  and  diverted  themselves  with  fishing  or 
fowling.  J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  India,  p.  200. 

budget  (buj'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bow- 
get;  < F.  bougette  (=  It.  bolgetta),  dim.  of  OF. 
bouge,  a bag : see  budge*.  Hence,  in  sense  4, 
D.  and  F.  budget.]  1.  A small  bag  or  sack;  a 
pouch  or  portable  depositoiy  for  miscellaneous 
articles : now  chiefly  figurative : as,  to  open  a 
budget  of  news. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live, 

And  bear  the  sow-skin  budget. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3 (song). 


buff 

His  budget  with  corruptions  cramm’d, 

The  contributions  of  the  daifin’d.  Swift. 

2.  A stock  or  store;  a collection:  as,  a budget 
of  news. 

It  was  nature,  in  fine,  that  brought  off  the  cat,  when  the 
fox’s  whole  budget  of  invention  failed  him. 

Sir  R.  L’  Estrange. 

There  is  no  miracle  in  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  bud- 
get better  vouched  than  this. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  21. 

3.  A pocket  used  by  tilers  to  hold  nails. — 4. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  annual  financial  statement 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  makes 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  sitting  as  a commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means.  In  making  this  statement 
the  minister  gives  a view  of  the  general  financial  policy  of 
the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  presents  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  income  and  expenditure  for  the  fol- 
lowing twelve  months,  and  a statement  of  what  taxes  it 
is  intended  to  reduce  or  abolish,  or  what  new  ones  it  may 
be  necessary  to  impose. 

His  [Alfred’s]  budget  is  the  first  royal  budget  we  possess ; 
and  though  the  fact  that  the  national  expenses  were  still 
in  the  main  defrayed  by  local  means  renders  any  compar- 
ison of  it  with  a modern  budget  impossible,  it  is  still  of  in- 
terest as  indicating  the  wide  range  of  public  activity  which 
even  now  was  open  to  an  English  king. 

J.  R.  Green , Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  173. 

Hence  — 5.  Any  similar  official  estimate  and 
statement.  [The  word  in  this  specific  sense 
has  been  adopted  into  the  French  language.] 
—To  open  the  budget,  to  lay  before  the  legislative  body 
the  financial  estimates  and  plans  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. 

budgyt  (buj'i),  a . [<  budge 2,  n .,  2,  + -y1]  Con- 
sisting of  or  decorated  with  the  fur  called 
budge. 

budla  (bud'lji,),  n.  [E,  Ind.]  A variety  of  bro- 
cade, not  of  the  finest  quality,  manufactured 
in  India. 

budlet  (hud'let),  n.  [<  bud1  + dim.  -let.]  A 
little  hud  springing  from  a parent  hud. 
budmash  (bud'mash),  n.  [Also  badmash ; < 
Hind,  badm'ash,  < Pers.  bad,  bad,  + Ar.  m'ash, 
means  of  living,  < 'ash,  live.]  A scoundrel;  a 
blackguard  ; during  the  time  of  the  Indian  mu- 
tiny (1857-58),  a rebel. 

Budorcas  (bu-ddr'kas),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fiovc, 
ox,  + (lop/caf,  a gazel.]  A notable  genus  of 
large  Asiatic  antelopes,  containing  the  yakin, 
Budorcas  taxicolor,  of  the  Himalayas : some- 
times taken  as  type  of  a subfamily  Budorcinas, 
so  great  are  its  peculiarities.  See  yakin. 

Bu  dorcinae  (bu-dor-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < Bu- 
dorcas + - irtai .]  A group  of  Himalayan  ante- 
lopes, typified  by  the  genus  Budorcas,  having 
smooth  round  horns  contiguous  at  their  bases, 
a tail  like  that  of  a goat,  and  4 teats, 
budorcine  (bu-ddr'sin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Budorcince. 

Budweis  porcelain.  See  porcelain. 

Budytes  (bu-di'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  (iovdvTTK, 
the  wagtail.]  A genus  of  small  oscine  passe- 
rine birds,  chiefly  of  the  old  world,  of  the  fam- 
ily Motacillidai ; the  yellow  wagtails,  of  which 
there  are  many  species,  as  B.  flava.  See  Mo- 
tacillidce,  wagtail. 

buer,  n.  A gnat.  Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.] 
buff,  boef-’t,  inter).  An  exclamation  represent- 
ing the  sound  made  by  eructation  in  conse- 
quence of  overeating. 

they  for  soules  seye  tlie  psalm  of  Davit, 

Lo,  buf  they  seye,  cor  meum  eructavit. 

Chaucer,  Summoner’s  Tale,  1.  226. 
buff1  (buf),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  buffe,  short 
for  buffle1,  q.  v.]  I.  n.  If.  A buffalo. 

Buffalo  [It.],  a buffle,  a buffe.  Florio. 

Buffle  [F.],  the  buffe,  buffle,  bugle,  or  wild  ox.  Cotgrave. 
There  are  also  wilde  beastes  bred  in  those  woods,  as 
Buffes,  Beares,  and  blacke  Wolues. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages , I.  248. 
They  haue  also  the  qualities  of  a Buffe:  for  if  they  see 
a man  clothed  in  red,  they  run  vpon  him  immediately  to 
kill  him.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  116. 

2.  A kind  of  thick  leather,  originally  and  prop- 
erly made  of  the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  hut  now  also 
of  the  skins  of  other  animals,  as  elks,  oxen, 
etc.  It  is  dressed  so  as  to  be  as  flexible  as  possible,  and 
without  a glazed  or  artificially  colored  surface.  It  is 
used  for  making  belts,  pouches,  gloves,  etc.,  and  in  the 
later  middle  ages  came  into  use  to  take  the  place  in  a 
measure  of  light  armor : as,  “a  suit  of  buff"  Shak.,  C.  of 
E.,  iv.  2.  Also  called  buff-leather. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff. 

And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  305. 

3.  A huff-coat  (which  see). 

I’ll  make  a shift  to  drain  it 
Ere  I part  with  boots  and  buff. 

Praed , Sir  Nicholas  at  Marston  Moor. 

4.  The  color  of  buff-leather;  a yellow  color 
deficient  in  luminosity  and  in  chroma. — 5.  pi. 
The  third  regiment  of  the  line  in  the  British 
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army : so  called  from  the  color  of  the  facings  of 
their  uniform.  The  78th  regiment  is  called  the  Ross- 
shire  Buffs  for  the  same  reason. 

6.  In  med.,  the  buffy  coat.  See  huffy.  — 7.  A 
buff-stick ; a buff-wheel. — 8.  The  bare  skin : 
as,  to  strip  to  the  buff  [Colloq.] — in  buff,  naked. 
— Iron  buff,  a color  produced  in  dyeing  with  fen-ic  oxid, 
by  first  impregnating  the  cotton  with  a ferrous  salt  solu- 
tion, and  then  passing  it  through  an  alkaline  solution  to 
precipitate  ferrous  hydrate ; the  latter  is  changed  to  ferric 
hydrate  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air. 

II.  a.  1.  Made  of  buff-leather. 

Did  not  I take  you  up  from  thence,  in  an  old  greasy 
buff  doublet,  with  points,  and  green  velvet  sleeves,  out 
at  the  elbows?  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iii.  1, 

2.  Of  the  color  of  buff-leather;  brownish-yel- 
low.— Buff  Cochin,  a variety  of  the  Cochin  fowl  of 
★ which  both  cock  and  ben  are  of  a uniform  buff  color. 
buff1  (buf),  v.  t.  [<  buff d,  n.,  7.]  To  polish  with 
a buff-wheel  or  buff-stick. 
buff2  (buf),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  *buffen,  boffen,  stam- 
mer, < OF.  buffer,  buffer,  later  and  mod.  F. 
bouffer  (and  bouffir),  puff,  blow,  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
bufar  = It.  buffare,  formerly  also  boffare,  dial. 
boffar  (ML.  buffare),  puff,  blow,  puff  out  the 
cheeks ; a widely  spread  word,  in  part  imita- 
tive, appearing  in  E.  in  the  lit.  sense  in  the 
tormpuff,  q.  v.  Cf.  buff3,  buffet 1,  buffoon,  etc.] 

1.  To  stammer.  [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
Renable  nas  he  no3t  of  tonge,  ac  [but]  of  speche  hastyf, 
Boffyng,  & mest  [most]  wanne  he  were  in  wraththe  or  in 

stryf.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  1.  414. 

2.  To  emit  a dull  sound.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

buff2  (buf),  n.  [<  buff3,  v.  Cf.  buffard,  buffer 2.] 

1.  A dull  fellow;  a drone. — 2.  Nonsense;  triv- 
ial or  idle  talk : as,  that  is  all  buff. 

[Colloq.  or  slang.] 

buff3t  (buf),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  buffe  (found  in 
ME.  only  in  the  deriv.  form  buffet !,  q.  v.)  = 
MHG.  buf,  buff,  buff,  puff,  G.  puff  = MLG.  buff 
= ODan.  buff  = Sw.  dial,  buff,  < OF.  buffe, 
buffe,  a slap,  box,  blow,  buffet,  prop,  a slap  on 
the  cheek  (cf.  bouffe),  = Olt.  buffa,  the  cheeks 
puffed  out,  a puff  with  the  mouth,  also  strife, 
contention,  mod.  It.  a trick,  jest,  = Sp.  buffa, 
also  befa,  a jest,  jeer,  ML.  buffa,  the  cheeks 
puffed  out  (cf.  It.  buffo,  dial,  boff,  a puff  of 
wind,  a comic  actor,  = Sp.  buffo,  a comic  actor : 
see  buffoon) ; cf.  ML.  buffare,  OF.  buffer,  buffer, 
etc.,  puff:  see  buff'3.-]  A blow;  a slap;  a box; 
a stroke ; a buffet. 

Nathelesse  so  sore  a buff  to  him  it  lent. 

That  made  him  reele,  and  to  his  brest  his  bever  bent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  6. 
To  stand  buff,  to  endure  blows  without  flinching ; con- 
front without  fear.  [Another  signification  has  been  sug- 
gested for  the  phrase,  viz.,  to  stand  stripped  to  the  buff  or 
skin,  like  boxers.] 

And  for  the  good  old  cause  stood  buff 
’Gainst  many  a bitter  kick  and  cuff. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras. 
buff3  (buf),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  buffe  (found  in 
ME.  only  in  the  deriv.  form  buffet !,  q.  v.)  = 
MLG.  LG.  buffen  = G.  puffen  =s  ODan.  buffe  = 
Sw.  dial,  buffa,  < OF.  huffier,  buffoyer,  slap, 
strike,  maltreat,  < buffe,  buffe,  a slap,  box,  blow, 
buffet:  see  buff3,  «.]  If.  To  strike;  buffet. 
There  was  a shock 
To  have  buffed  out  the  blood 
From  aught  but  a block. 

B.  Jonson,  Love’s  Welcome  at  Welbeck. 

2.  To  resist ; deaden,  as  a buffer. 

buff4  (buf),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  buffe,  buffie, 
< It.  buffa,  “the  buffie  or  breathing-holes  of  a 
head-piece  or  helmet”  (Florio);  a particular 
use  of  buffa,  the  cheeks  puffed  out:  see  buff 2.] 
In  old  armor,  the  chin-piece  of  the  burgonet, 
corresponding  to  the  aventaile,  and  pierced 
with  holes  to  allow  breathing.  The  burgonet  being 
a light  helmet  without  (ace-guard,  the  bull  was  added  to 
it  when  further  defense  was  needed. 
buff5  (buf),  n.  [E.  dial.  var.  of  bough1:  cf.  duff, 
var.  of  dough,  barf,  var.  of  bargh .]  A bough. 
■kHalliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
buffalo  (buf'a-lo),  n. ; pi.  buffaloes  or  -los  (-loz). 
[In  early  mod.  E.  usually  buffe,  buffie  (see  buff1, 
buffie1)  = D.  buffet  = MLG.  buffet  - MIIG.  buf- 
fet, G.  buffet  = Sw.  buffet  = ODan.  buffet,  boff  el, 
Dan.  boffel  (<  F.  buffie)',  in  the  form  buffalo,  < 
Sp.  buffalo  = Pg.  buffalo,  bufar o = It.  buffalo, 
bufolo,  bubalo,  formerly  buffalo,  = Pr.  bubali, 
bruffol,  britfe  = F.  buffie  = Wall,  bivol  = Hung. 
bival,  bial  — Alb.  bual,  but  = Russ,  bmvolu, 
builo  = Little  Russ,  baivol,  bulvol,  bmlo  = Pol. 
bujwol,  bawol  (barred  l)  — Bohem.  buvol  = Serv. 
bivo  = OBulg.  bmvolu,  Bulg.  bivol,  < ME.  bufalus, 
buffalus,  bufolus  (NL.  bubalus,  also  as  specific 
name  buffelus),  < L.  bubalus,  the;  wild  ox,  ear- 
lier and  more  properly  an  African  antelope  (= 
NGr.  /Jot/3a/Uif,  (jovpafa , a buffalo),  < Gr.  (3ovf3a- 
I.  24 


/of,  also  Povfia/.tc,  an  African  species  of  ante- 
lope, perhaps  the  hartbeest ; prob.  (simulating 
Gr.  povg,  an  ox)  from  a native  African  name.] 
1.  A ruminant  mammal  of  the  family  Bovidce, 
the  best-known  species  of  which  is  the  Bubalus 
buffelus  or  Bos  bubalus,  larger  than  the  ox  and 


Common  Buffalo  ( Bubalus  buffelus ). 

with  stouter  limbs,  originally  from  India,  but 
now  found  in  most  of  the  warmer  countries  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  is  less  docile  than  the 
common  ox,  and  is  fond  of  marshy  places  and  rivers.  It 
is,  however,  used  in  tillage,  draft,  and  carriage  in  India 
and  elsewhere.  The  female  gives  much  more  milk  than 
the  cow,  and  from  the  milk  the  ghee  or  clarified  butter  of 
India  is  made.  The  Cape  buffalo,  Bubalus  or  Bos  caffer, 


Cape  Buffalo  ( Bubalus  caffer ). 

is  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  its  horns,  which  are  black 
and  united  at  their  bases,  forming  a great  bony  plate  on 
the  front  of  the  head.  It  attains  the  size  of  an  ox.  The 
hide  is  exceedingly  tough,  and  a valuable  leather  is  pre- 
pared from  it,  but  the  flesh  is  not  highly  esteemed. 

2.  A name  given  to  various  wild  oxen,  or 
Bovince,  and  particularly  to  tbe  bison  of  North 
America,  Bison  americanus.  See  bison. — 3.  A 
buffalo-robe. — 4.  A buffalo-fish. — 5.  A leather 
hamper  used  for  carrying  bobbins. — 6.  pi. 
[cop.]  In  U.  S.  hist.,  a name  given  by  their  op- 
ponents to  those  members  of  the  Locofoco  or 
Equal  Rights  party  who  in  1836  accepted  the 
overtures  of  the  regular  Democratic  organiza- 
tion (Tammany)  toward  a coalition. — 7.  pi.  A 
nickname  given  to  the  dwellers.on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina. 

buffalo-berry  (buf'a-lo-ber'T),  n.  1.  The  fruit 
of  the  Lepargyrea  argentea,  a shrub  or  small 
tree  which  grows  in  western  North  America. — 
2.  The  tree  itself. 

buffalo-bird  (buf'a-lo-berd),  n,  A bird  of  the 
genus  Sturnopastor : so  called  because  it  asso- 
ciates with  buffaloes. 

I never  tired  of  watching  the  friendly  relation  between 
the  Buffalo-birds  (Sturnopastor  ialla  and  S.  melanopterus) 
and  their  bovine  hosts. 

It.  O.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  55. 

buffalo-bug  (buf'a-16-bug),  n.  A name  of  the 
carpet-beetle. 

buffalo-chips  (buf'a-16-chips),  n.  pi.  The  dry 
dung  of  the  bison,  formerly  used  for  fuel  on  the 
western  plains  of  North  America. 

buffalo-cod  (buf'a-lo-kod),  n.  A Californian 
fish,  Ophiodon  elohgatus  ; the  cultus-cod. 

buffalo-fish  (buf 'a-16-fish),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  fishes  of  the  family  Catostomidce,  or 
suckers,  and  genus  Ietiobus  or  Bubalichthys. 

They  are  among  the  largest  of  the  suckers,  somewhat  re- 
semble carp,  and  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
United  States.  The  name  was  probably  given  on  account 
of  the  protuberant  or  hump-like  back,  which  rises  highest 
near  the  front  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Several  species  are  recog- 
nized. See  Ictiobince. 

buffalo-gnat  (buf 'a-lo-nat),  n.  A kind  of  black- 
fly,  a dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Simulium 
and  family  Simuliidte.  It  is  found  in  almost  incredi- 
ble  numbers  in  the  southern  and  western  United  States, 
and  is  a dreaded  pest  of  cattle,  rendering  the  animals  fran- 
tic, and  in  some  cases  causing  death. 

buffalo-grass  (buf'a-lb-gras),  n.  A common 
name  for  several  low  grasses  very  prevalent 
upon  the  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
including  Bulbilis  daetyloides,  a dioecious  spe- 
cies, and  Bouteloua  oligostachya,  with  others  of 
the  same  genus. 

buffalo-jack  (buf 'a-lo-jak),  n.  A fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Carangids,  Carangus pisquetus.  [Bermuda.] 


buffalo-nut  (buf'a-16-nut),  n.  1.  The  fruit  of 
the  North  American  shrub  Pyrularia  pubera. 

★ — 2.  The  plant  itself.  Also  called  oil-nut. 
buffalo-pea  (buf'a-lb-pe''),  ».  The  ground- 
plum,  Astragalus  crassicarpus.  [Western  U.  S.] 
buffalo-perch  (buf'a-16-perch),  n.  1.  A fish  of 
the  family  Scisenidse,'Aplodinotus  ( Haplodinotus) 
grunniens,  with  elevated  back  or  shoulders ; the 
bubbler  or  fresh-water  drumfish.  Bafinesque. — 
2.  A fish  of  the  family  Catostomidx,  Ietiobus 
bubalus;  a buffalo-fish. 

buffalo-robe  (buf'a-16-rob),  n.  The  skin  of  the 
bison  of  North  America,  prepared  with  the  hair 
on,  and  used  as  a carriage-rug  aud  in  other  ways 
for  protection  from  the  cold, 
buffardt,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  bouffard,  puffing, 
blowing,  swelling;  as  a noun,  a glutton;  < 
bouffer,  puff,  blow : see  buff3,  and  cf.  buffer3.] 
A fool. 

Yet  wol  she  . . . take  a buffard  riche  of  gret  vilesse, 

In  hope  that  he  shal  sterue  withynne  a while. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  32. 
buff-coat  (buf 'kot),  n.  1 . A military  coat  made 
of  buff-leather,  which  gradually  replaced  the 
buff-jerkin  as  armor  of  steel  became  less  com- 
mon, and  was  in  especial  favor  at  the  time 
of  the  English  civil  wars.  The  huff-coat  was  com- 
monly worn  by  itself,  and  was  so  thick  and  unyielding  as 
to  be  considered  proof  against  the  sword,  and  even  against 
a pistol-ball  except  when  fired  at  short  range.  It  was 
also  worn  over  the  cuirass,  which  it  partly  concealed,  and 
under  it,  especially  among  soldiers  regularly  enlisted. 
Buff-coats  were  sometimes  richly  embroidered  with  col- 
ored silks. 

Hence  — 2.  A soldier. 

Schismatical  pravity  will  grow  up  under  the  licentious- 
ness of  war ; some  profane  buf -coats  will  authorize  such 
incendiaries.  Bp.  Hacket,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  170. 

buffed,  etc.  See  buff1,  etc. 
buffel,  buffel-duck,  etc.  See  buffie1,  etc. 
buffer1  (buf'er),  n.  [<  buff 1 + -er1.]  If.  A per- 
*son  who  killed  sound  horses  in  order  to  sell 
their  hides. — 2.  Same  as  buff-wheel. 
buffer2  (buf'er),  n.  [<  ME . buffsre,  < *buffen, 
boffen,  stutter,  stammer:  see  buff3,  v.,  and  cf. 
buffard .]  If.  A stammerer. 

The  tunge  of  bufferes  [L.  balborum ] swiftli  shal  speke 
and  pleynly.  Wyclif,  Isa.  xxxii.  4 (Oxf.). 

2.  A foolish  fellow;  afellow;  aduffer:  aterm 
expressive  of  extreme  familiarity,  and  gener- 
ally having  a flavor  of  contempt.  [Slang  or  • 
colloq.] 

As  the  water  grew  rougher 
The  more  my  poor  hero  continued  to  suffer, 

Till  the  Sailors  themselves  cried,  in  pity, 

“Poor  Buffer ! ” 

Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  306. 
3f.  A person  who  took  pay  to  swear  false 
oaths ; a hired  perjurer. 

buffer®  (buf'er),  n.  [<  buff3,  v.,  + -er1.]  1.  One 
who  buffs  or  strikes ; a hitter.  [Rare.]— 2.  Any 
apparatus  for  deadening  the  concussion  be- 
tween a moving  body  and  one  against  which  it 
strikes.  Specifically,  an  apparatus  attached  to  railroad- 


Spring  Buffer. 

a,  follower;  b,  housing;  c,  springs. 

cars  to  prevent  injury  from  violent  contact  or  collision. 
The  buffer  shown  above,  which  represents  the  form  com- 
mon on  British  railways,  consists  of  powerful  springs  and 
framing  attached  to  carriages  and  wagons  to  deaden  the 
concussion  between  them  when  they  come  into  collision. 
Hence — 3.  Anything  which  serves  to  deaden 
or  neutralize  the  shock  of  opposing  forces. 

It  is  evident  that  the  period  of  an  indefinitely  collaps- 
ing policy  has  closed.  This  means,  inevitably,  the  near 
approach  of  an  end  to  the  system  of  political  buffers  so 
far  as  India  is  concerned.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  19. 

A sense  of  humor  . . . may  have  served  as  a buffer 
against  the  too  importunate  shock  of  disappointment. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  313. 
Hydraulic  buffer.  See  hydraulic. 
buffer-bar  (buf'er-bar),  n.  A bar  of  wrought- 
iron  placed  at  tbe  end  of  a railroad-car  to 
deaden  tbe  concussion  between  it  and  tbe  next. 
The  buffer-bars  act  generally  upon  a pair  of  springs, 
which  give  an  elastic  resistance  when  two  cars  come  to- 
★gether. 

buffer-beam  (buf 'er-bem),  w.  1.  A transverse 
timber  secured  to  tbe  end  sill  of  a freight-ear. 
Tbe  dead-blocks  are  connected  with  this  beam. 
— 2.  The  end  timber  of  the  platform  of  a pas- 
senger-car. 

buffer-block  (buf'er-blok),  n.  1.  A block  or 
piece  of  timber  attached  to  the  end  timber  of  a 
car,  or  of  the  platform  of  a passenger-car,  above 


buffer-block 

the  draw-bar,  to  keep  the  cars  from  coming 
together  in  coupling  or  running. — 2.  The 
flat  head  of  a buffer-bar.  See  cut  under 
b wffer'i. 

buffer-head  (buf'er-hed),  n.  A flat  disk  on 
the  end  of  the  spindle  of  a buffer-spring, 
buffer-spring  (buf'er-spring),  n.  A spring  which 
gives  elasticity  to  a buffer,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
shock  of  collision.  Also  called  buffing-spring. 
See  cut  under  buffer 3 — Auxiliary  buffer-spring,- 
in  railroad-cars,  a spring  secured  behind  a draw-spring,  to 
resist  more  suongly  the  pressure  on  the  draw -bar  in  buff- 
ing. 

buffet1  (buf'et),  n.  [<  ME.  buffet,  boffct,  bofet 
(=  Icel.  buffeit),  < OF.  buffet,  bufct  (=  It.  buf- 
feto , formerly  buffetto,  boffetto ; cf.  Sp.Pg.  bofc- 
tada),  a blow,  < buffe , bufe,  a blow:  see  buff 2.] 

1.  A blow  with  the  fist;  a box;  a cuff;  a slap; 
hence,  hard  usage  of  any  kind  suggestive  of 
blows ; a violent  shock  or  concussion : as,  ‘‘for- 
tune’s buffets,”  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

The  kynge  redressed  hym  and  yaf  hym  soche  a buffet  vpon 
the  lefte  temple  that  the  blode  braste  oute  of  moutlie  and 
nose.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  391. 

For  God’s  sake,  sir,  be  merry,  or  else  bear 
The  buffets  of  your  fortune  with  more  scorn  ! 

Beau,  and  FI. , Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  iv.  1. 
We  get  . . . many  a buffet  of  the  rough  water  of  experi- 
ence, before  we  secure  the  hare  right  to  live. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  138. 

2f.  A blast  of  wind. 

Thay  blwe  a buffet  in  blande  that  banned  peple. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  885. 
buffet1  (buf'et),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  buffeted,  ppr. 
buffeting.  [<  ME.  buffeten,  bofeten  = Icel.  buf- 
feita  (cf.  Sp.  bofetear,  abofetear,  Pg.  bofetear  = 
It.  buffetare,  boffettegiare — Florio),  buffet ; from 
the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1 . To  strike  with  the  hand 
or  fist ; box ; beat. 

Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face,  and  buffeted  him ; and 
others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands. 

Mat.  xxvi.  67. 

2.  To  beat  in  contention;  contend  against  as 
if  with  blows : as,  to  buffet  the  billows. 

The  torrent  roar’d  ; and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ; throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 

ii.  intrans.  To  exercise  at  boxing;  box;  con- 
tend with  blows  of  the  fists;  hence,  to  force 
one’s  way  by  buffeting. 

If  I might  buffet  for  my  love,  ...  I could  lay  on  like  a 
butcher.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

I caught  her ; then 

Oaring  one  arm,  and  bearing  in  my  left 
The  weight  of  all  the  hopes  of  half  the  world, 

Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vain.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

buffet2  (buf'et,  or,  as  F., bii-fa'),  n.  [Sometimes 
erroneously  written  beaufet  (simulating  F.  beau, 
fine — a notion  present,  in  another  form,  in  the 
orig.  use),  < ME.  buffitt,  buffit,  boffet,  bofet  (in 
def.  4,  and  comp,  buffet-stool,  q.  v.)  = D.  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  buffet  = Russ,  bufetu,  a sideboard,  = 
Sp.  Pg.  bufete,  a desk,  writing-table,  Pg.  also 
a sideboard,  < F.  buffet,  a sideboard,  a cup- 
board, in  older  F.  esp.  of  an  elegant  or  costly 
kind,  “a  court  cupboord,  or  high-standing cup- 
boord,  also  a cupboord  of  plate,  also  as  much 
plate  as  will  furnish  a cupboord”  (Cotgrave), 
also  a desk  or  writing-table,  < It.  buffetto,  for- 
merly also  boffetto,  a.  cupboard,  sideboard,  buf- 
fet (ML.  bufetum,  a buffet,  cf.  buffetus,  a coun- 
cil; cf.  bureau  in  similar  senses),  appar.  so 
called  from  its  elegance,  being  = OF.  bufoi, 
buffois,  sumptuousness,  show,  pomp,  fine  equi- 
page, < buffer,  buffer  (=  It.  buff  are,  etc.),  puff, 
blow:  see  buff2,  and  cf.  buffet L]  1.  A cupboard, 
sideboard,  or  closet,  designed  to  hold  china, 
crystal,  plate,  and  other  like  articles. — 2.  The 
space  set  apart  for  refreshments  in  public 
places. — 3.  That  part  of  the  cabinet-work  of 
an  organ  which  incloses  the  pipes. — 4.  Same 
as  buf’eGstool.  Wright,  Prov.  Diet.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
buffeter  (buf'  et-6r),  n.  One  who  buffets  or 
strikes  with  the  hand  or  fist;  a boxer, 
buffeting  (buf'et-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  buffet1, 
v.]  A beating;  a blow;  a buffet. 

He  had  withstood  these  buffeting s to  the  last  till  sick* 
ness  overtook  him.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  13. 

buffet-stool  (buf 'et-stol),  n.  [<  ME.  buffett 
stole,  bofet  stole,  also  simply  buffit,  bofet  (see 
buffet 2,  4) ; < buffet 2 + stool.’]  A stool  with 
either  four  or  three  legs,  formerly  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  buffet  or  sideboard,  and  often 
serving  as  a table  or  sideboard  among  poor 
people.  Forby. 

buffiet,  n.  Same  as  bttffi.  Florio. 
buflint  (buf'in),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  ap- 
par. for  *buffen,  < buff 1 + -en2.]  I .a.  1.  Of 
buff. 

Buffalino  [It.],  of  buffe,  buffin.  Florio. 
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2.  Made  of  buffin:  as,  “buffin  gowns,”  Mas- 
singer, City  Madam,  iv.  4. 

II.  n.  A coarse  cloth  in  use  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

Grograms,  broad  or  narrow,  called  Buffines,  poize 
[weigh]  4 lbs.  one  with  another. 

Lansdovme  MS.,  1592.  ( Draper's  Diet.) 

buffing  (buf'ing),  n.  [<  buff 1 + -mg1.]  The 
operation  of  making  a hide  or  skin  of  uniform 
thickness  (or  of  diminishing  the  thickness) 
by  means  of  a curriers’  knife  or  a buffing- 
machine;  hence,  a layer  so  shaved  off;  the 
amount  of  lessening  effected. 

When  about  one-third  tanned,  the  hides  are  removed 
from  the  tanning  liquor  and  a buffing  is  taken  off  of  each 
hide.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  586. 

buffing-block  (buf 'ing-blok),  n.  Same  as  buff- 
er-block. 

buffing-lathe  (buf 'ing-laTH),  n.  A lathe  in 
which  metal  plates  are  polished.  The  buffer 
may  be  of  leather,  cotton,  or  other  material, 
and  is  used  with  various  polishing-powders, 
buffing-machine  (buf  'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  used  for  buffing  or  polishing, 
buffing-spring  (buf'ing-spring),  n.  Same  as 
buffer-spring. 

buffing-wheel  (buf'ing-hwel),  n.  Same  as  buff- 
wheel. 

buff-jerkin  (buf'jer"kin),  n.  1.  A garment  for- 
merlywom  under  the  corselet,  and  madeof  buff- 
leather,  whence  its  name.  It  took  the  place 
of  the  acton  and  gambeson. — 2.  A waistcoat 
made  of  buff-leather;  hence,  a waistcoat  made 
of  cloth  of  a buff  color.  It  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  peculiar  mark  of  constables  and  other  officers 
of  the  law. 

Fighting!  what's  fighting?  it  may  he  in  fashion 
Among  provant  swords,  and  buff-jerkin  men. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Elder  Brother,  v.  1. 

buff-laced  (buf 'last),  a.  In  poultry- and  pigeon- 
breeding, having  the  feathers  laced  or  edged 
with  buff:  said  of  birds  of  which  the  color  is  a 
rich  buff,  each  feather  being  distinctly  laced 
with  pale  buff,  as  in  the  case  of  buff-laced  Po- 
lish fowls,  or  of  birds  of  which  the  color  is  pale 
buff,  each  feather  being  laced  with  dark  buff. 
buffle1  (buf'l),  n.  [<  F.  buffe,  a buffalo.]  1. 
A buffalo. — 2.  A duck,  Bucephala  albeola,  abun- 
dant in  North  America.  It  has  a short  blue  bill  and 
a head  the  apparent  size  of  which  is  greatly  increased  by 


Buffle  ( Bucefhala  albeola ). 


the  fullness  of  its  feathers.  The  male  is  chiefly  black 
above  and  white  below,  the  head  being  iridescent-black 
with  a large  white  occipital  space.  Also  called  bujle-head, 
bu  file-duck,  buffle- headed  duck,  spirit-duck,  dipper , and  but- 
ter ball.  Also  spelled  buff  el. 

buffle2  (buf'l),  v.  [Freq.  of  buff2,  stammer:  see 
buff2.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  speak  thickly  or  in- 
articulately. [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2f.  To  be  puz- 
zled ; be  at  a loss.  Swift. 

II.  trans.  To  handle  clumsily, 
buff-leather  (buf 'le"THer),  n.  Same  as  buff1, 2. 
buffle-duck  (buf'l-duk),  n.  Same  as  buffle1,  2. 
buffle-head  (buf'l-hed),  n.  If.  One  who  has  a 
large  or  stupid  head,  like  a buffalo’s. 

What  makes  you  stare  so,  buffle-head  ? 

Plautus  (trans.),  1694. 

2.  Same  as  buffle1,  2. 

buffle-headedt  (buf'l-hed/ ed),  a.  Having  a 
large  head,  like  a buffalo’s;  dull;  stupid;  fool- 
ish. Gay  ton.  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  III.  3. 
buffle-horn  (buf'l-horn),  n.  The  common  name 
in  South  Africa  of  the  BurchelUa  Capensis,  on 
account  of  the  hardness  and  toughness  of  the 
wood.  It  is  a rubiaceous  shrub,  with  handsome  flowers, 
sometimes  cultivated  in  hothouses. 
buffle-WOOd  (buf '1-wud),  n.  Same  as  buffle-horn. 
buffo  (buf 'o),  n.  [It.,  a comic  actor,  also  a puff, 
* whiff,  < buff  are,  puff,  rally,  mock : see  buff2,  buf- 
foon.] The  comic  actor  in  an  opera;  a comic 
singer. 


bufoniform 

buffon,  n.  Same  as  buffont. 
buffontt,  n.  [<  F.  bouffant  (ef.  “ bouffancs  [sic], 
puffs  in  a garment”  — Cotgrave),  ppr.  of  bouf- 
fer,  puff  out:  see  buff2,  buffet1.]  A projecting 
or  puffed-out  covering  of  gauze  or  linen  for  the 
breast,  much  worn  by  women  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century, 
buffoon  (bu-fon'),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  bouffon,  < 
It.  buffone  (=  Sp.  buf6n  = Pg.  bufao),  a jester, 

< buff  a (=  Sp.  buf  a),  a jest,  mocking,  connect- 
ed with  buffare  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  bufar  — F.  bouf- 
fer),  puff,  blow:  see  buff2,  buffet1.]  I.  n.  One 
who  makes  a practice  of  amusing  others  by 
tricks,  odd  gestures  and  postures,  jokes,  and 
other  vulgar  pleasantries;  a droll;  a merry- 
andrew  ; a clown ; a jester. 

The  scurril  talk  of  buffoons,  pleasants,  and  jesters. 

Holland , tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  487. 
Buffoons  that  have  a talent  of  mimicking  the  speech 
and  behaviour  of  other  persons.  Tatler , No.  268. 

= Syn.  See  zany. 

II.  a.  Characteristic  of  a buffoon;  buffoonish. 
Neither  buffoon  nor  contemptible.  Lamb,  Old  Actors. 
Buffoon  stories.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiv. 

buffoon  (bu-fon'),  v . [<  buffoon , n.]  I.  intrans. 
To  act  the  part  of  a buffoon.  Dryden.  [Rare.] 
ii.  trans.  To  make  ridiculous.  [Rare.] 

Religion  . . . despised,  buffooned,  exposed  as  ridiculous. 

Glanville , Sermons,  ix.  343. 
Went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  ridiculous  farce 
and  rhapsody,  called  “The  Recital,”  buffooning  all  plays, 
yet  prophane  enough.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec.  14,  1671. 

buffoonery  (bu-fon' er-i),  n. ; pi.  buffooneries 
(-iz).  [<  buffoon  + -ery,  after  F.  bouffonnerie.] 

The  art  and  practices  of  a buffoon;  low  jests; 
ridiculous  pranks ; vulgar  tricks  and  postures. 
No  merit  was  secure,  no  person  free 
From  its  licentious  buffoonery. 

Oldham,  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

buffoonish  (bu-fon'ish),  a.  [<  buffoon  + -isli1.] 
Like  a buffoon ; consisting  in  buffoonery.  Blair. 
buffoonism  (bu-fon'izm),  n.  [<  buffoon  + -ism.] 
The  practices  of  a buffoon;  buffoonery, 
buffoonizet  (bu-ffin'iz),  v.  t.  [<  buffoon  + -ize.] 
To  jest.  Minsheu,  1617. 
buffoonly  (bu-fon'li),  a.  [<  buffoon  + -ly1.] 
Buffoonish.  [Rare.] 

Apish  tricks  and  buffoonly  discourse. 

J.  Goodman,  Winter  Eve.  Conference,  1. 

buffo-singer  (buf'o-sing#er),  n.  A singer  of 
comic  songs  in  opera  bouffe;  a buffo, 
buff-stick  (buf'stik),  n.  A piece  of  stick  cov- 
ered with  leather,  velvet,  velveteen,  or  other 
material,  and  charged  with  emery  or  other  pow- 
der, used  in  polishing. 

buff-tip  (buf' tip),  n.  1.  A name  of  a Japa- 
nese shrike,  Lanius  buceplialus,  so  called  be- 
cause of  a buff  patch  on  the  wing. — 2.  A name 
of  a moth  similarly  marked, 
buffum  (buf 'um),  n.  [Origin obscure.]  A mix- 
ture of  several  inferior  kinds  of  oil,  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  linseed-oil.  Fncyc.  Brit.  [Eng.] 
buff-ware  (buf'war),  n.  In  ceram.,  a stone- 
ware made  in  Staffordshire,  England,  from  the 
clay  and  other  ingredients  found  there,  and  not 
decorated.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  natural  color 
of  the  clay  when  fired. 

buff-wheel  (buf'hwel),  n.  A wheel  of  wood, 
glue,  leather,  light  fabrics,  or  other  material, 
used  with  emery,  rouge,  or  other  powders  in 
polishing  glass  and  metals.  Also  called  buffer 
and  buffing-wheel. 

buffy  (buf'i),  a.  [<  buff1  + -y1.]  Buff-colored; 

pertaining  to  buff  on  the  blood Buffy  coat,  the 

coat  of  fibrin  free  from  red  blood-corpuscles  on  the  upper 
surface  of  a blood-clot,  which  is  formed  when  tire  coagu- 
lation is  delayed  until  after  the  corpuscles  have  sunk  so 
as  to  leave  the  upper  layers  of  the  blood. 

Bufo  (bu'fo),  n.  [L.,  a toad.]  A genus  of 
tailless  amphibians,  typical  of  the  family  Bu- 
fonidte,  and  embracing  the  common  toads  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  See  cut  under 
agua-toad. 

bufonid  (bu'fo-nid),  n.  An  amphibian  of  the 
family  Bvfonidce. 

Bufonidae  (bu-fon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bufo(n-) 
+ -idce.]  Afamilyof  arciferous  salient  amphibi- 
ans, typified  by  the  genus  Bufo,  without  max- 
illary teeth  and  with  dilated  sacral  vertebrae 
and  a broad  flat  tongue,  free  behind ; the  toads. 
The  body  and  limbs  are  thick,  heavy,  and  clumsy,  and  the 
skin  is  warty  or  rugose.  The  species  are  less  aquatic  than 
frogs,  not  arboreal  like  tree-toads,  and  much  less  agile. 
About  100  species  are  known.  See  cut  under  agua-toad. 

bufoniform  (bu-fon'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  bufo(n-), 
a toad,  + forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of 
a toad ; resembling  a toad ; bufonoid ; specifi- 
cally, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Bufoniformia: 
contrasted  with  r uniform. 


Bufoniformia 

JBufoniformia  (bu-fon-i-for'mi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
< L.  bufo(n-),  a toad  (NL.  Bufo ),  4-  forma, 
form,  + -ia.)  A group  or  suborder  of  salient 
amphibians,  containing  those  haying  an  arcif- 
erous  sternum  and  no  teeth.  It  includes  the 
Bufonulce,  Bhinophrynidee,  and  Dendrophrunis- 
cidai. 

bufonite  (bu'fon-it),  n.  [<  L.  bufo,  a toad,  + 
-jfe.J  Atoadstone;  a term  employed  by  early 
writers  on  fossils  for  objects  which  for  the 
most  part  were  fossil  fish  teeth. 

Btfonites  or  toadstones.  Pennant,  Zool.,  III.  164. 
bufonoid  (bu'fon-oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Kesem- 
bling  a toad;  bufoniform;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Bufonoulea. 

II.  ».  A bufonid  or  other  member  of  the  Bu- 
fonoidea. 

Bufonoidea  (bu-fo-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bufo(n-)  + -oidca.)  A superfamily  of  arcifer- 
ous  phaneroglossate  amphibians,  whose  tad- 
poles have  a spiracle  on  the  left  side  and  whose 
adults  are  ribless.  It  embraces  all  the  Arcifera 
except  the  Discoglossidce. 
bufta  (buf'ta),  n.  Same  as  baft *. 
bug't  (bug),  n.  [<  ME.  bugge,  prob.  < W.  bwg, 
a hobgoblin,  specter,  bwgan,  a specter,  = Corn. 
bucca,  a hobgoblin,  bugbear,  = Gael.  Ir.  bocan, 
a specter,  Ir.  puca,  an  elf,  sprite  (>  E.  puck). 

i. ,.°g2’  b°9y>  bogle,  and  see  bug*.)  a hob- 
goblin; a specter;  anything  terrifying ; a bug- 
bear. 

Right  as  the  humour  of  melancholye 
Causith  many  a man  in  slepe  to  crye, 

For  fere  of  beris  [bears]  ore  of  bolis  [bulls]  blake, 

Or  ellis  that  blacke  buggy s [var.  develes]  wol  him  take. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  116. 
Than  beginneth  he  to  remember  his  life,  and  from  that 
he  falleth  to  thinke  vpon  his  death.  . . . And  then  be- 
ginneth he  to  thinke,  that  it  were  good  to  make  sure 
least  there  hap  to  be  suche  blacke  bugges  indede  as’fol'ke 
cal  diuelies,  whose  tormentes  he  was  wont  to  take  for 
Poets  tales. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1673),  fol.  40. 
The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with 

Shah.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 
[Enter  . . . Sylvan  and  a Nymph,  a man  Bun,  and  a 
woman.] 

1 Bug.  Pray,  master  Usher,  where  must  I come  in? 

2 Bug.  Am  I not  well  for  a Bug,  master  Usher? 

★ Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  ii.  1. 

bug2  (bug),  n.  [A  particular  application  of 
bug1.)  1.  A term  loosely  applied  to  many 
kinds  of  insects,  commonly  with  certain  dis- 
tinctive additions,  as  May-bug,  lady-bug,  land- 
bugs  (Geocoriste),  water-bugs  ( Eydrocorisce ), 
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bugaboo  (bug'a-bo),  n.  [E.  dial,  ali 
boo,  Sc.  bogillbo ; a kind  of  compoun 
and  the  interjection  boo,  W.  bw  = Gae' 
to  frighten  children ; cf.  bo *.)  A b 
bogy;  a vain  terror;  something  to 
child.  6 


boggy- 
of  bug1 
’ o,  used 


bugleweed 

ing  coal  in  mines.  Same  as  bogie *. — 2.  A 
name  given  to  several  species  of  carriages  or 
gigs,  (a)  In  India, 


We  have,  as  the  logical  issue  of  ecclesiasticism,  out 
modern  secularism,  that  curious  bugaboo  of  the  priest 
and  more  curious  idol  of  the  so-called  infidel. 

N.  A.  Bev.,  CXI.I.  245. 


bugara  (bii-ga'rii),  n.  [A  vulgar  corruption 
of  moharra,  mojarra .]  An  embiotoeoid  fish, 
or  surf-fish,  Eypsurus  caryi,  with  small  scales. 


gig  with  a large  hood  to 
screen  those  who  travel 
in  it  from  the  sun’s  rays, 
(fr)  In  England,  a light, 
two- wheeled  vehiclewith- 
out  a hood,  (c)  In  the 
\IJnited  States,  a light, 
Ibur-wheeled  vehicle 
with  one  seat,  and  with 
or  without  a top.—  Cut- 


Araerican  Bug-gy. 

mi/iiuuh  (V  tup. LUt- 

under  buggy,  one  in  which  the  body  is  cut  out  to  lighten 
the  appearance,  or  to  allow  the  front  wheels  to  pass 
under  to  the  reach  when  turning. 


You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber, 

And  wake  with  a bug  in  your  ear. 

N.  P.  Willis , Love  in  a Cottage 


Bedbug  ( Ciinex  lec tu- 
larin s). 


(Vertical  line  shows 
natural  size.) 


Especially — 2.  The  Cimex  lectularius , the  bed- 
bug or  house-bug,  or  any  member  of  this  ge- 
nus or  of  the  family  Cimici- 
dw.  The  bedbug  is  about  ^ inch 
long,  wingless,  with  a roundish, 
depressed  body,  of  dirty  rust-color, 
and  emits  an  offensive  smell  when 
touched.  The  female  lays  her  eggs 
in  summer  in  the  crevices  of  furniture 
and  of  the  walls  of  rooms.  Its  lame 
are  small,  white,  and  semi-transpar- 
ent. They  attain  full  size  in  eleven 
weeks.  The  mouth  of  the  bedbug 
has  a 3-jointed  proboscis,  which 
forms  a sheath  for  a sucker. 

3.  pi.  In  entom.,  the  Eemip- 
tera,  and  especially  the  het- 
eropterous  division  of  that  order. — 4.  An  en- 
tomostracous  crustacean  of  cursorial  habit  or 
aspect,  as  an  isopod.  Some  are  parasites 
of  fishes,  others  terrestrial.  See  bugfish,  salve-bug,  sow- 
bug,  pill-bug. — Big-hug,  a person  of’  importance  or  dis- 
tinction. [Colloq.  ] — Mealy  bug,  a species  of  Dactylopius, 
as  JJ.  aaoniaum,  covered  with  a white  powdery  substance. 
It  is  often  found  on  the  trunks  of  vines  and  other  hot- 
house plants. 

bug2  (bug),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  bugged,  ppr. 
bugging.  [<  bug*,  n.)  To  hunt  for  bugs ; col- 
lect or  destroy  insects : chiefly  in  the  present 
participle:  as,  to  go  bugging.  [Humorous.] 
bug  (bug),  v . i.  ; pret.  and  pp.  bugged,  ppr. 
bugging.  [E.  dial.  var.  of  buck 2 or  of  its  prim- 
itive verb  bow1,  < ME.  bowen,  bngen,  < AS.  bu- 
gan:  see  buck*,  bow1. 1 To  bend.  [Prov.  Em? 
(Kent).]  6‘ 

bug4  (bug),  a.  [E.  dial.  var.  of  big1,  and  per- 
haps of  6opS;  prob.  confused  with  bug1:  see 
bugi,  andef.  bug-word.)  If.  Big;  threatening. 

Cheval  de  trompette  [F.],  one  that’s  not  afraid  of  shad- 
owes;  one  whom  no  big  nor  bugs  words  can  terrifle. 

. . Cotgrave. 

Paroloni  [It.],  high,  big,  roving,  long  or  bug  wordes. 

Florio. 

2.  Proud ; self-important ; pompous ; conceited. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 


Mojarra  (Hypsurus  caryi). 

uniserial  jaw-teeth,  lower  lip  attached  by 
median  frenum,  and  the  abdomen  much  longer 
than  the  anal  fin.  It  is  very  common  along  the  Cali- 
fornian coast,  is  of  handsome  appearance,  and  is  much 
used  for  bait.  See  mojarra. 

bugbane  (bug'ban),  n.  [<  bug*  + bane.)  A 
name  given  to  species  of  the  ranunculaeeous 
genus  of  plants  Cimicifuga,  in  Europe  to  C. 
feetida,  and  in  the  United  States  to  C.  racemosa 
and  u.  Americana,  from  their  reputed  virtues 
as  destroyers  of  bugs.  The  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  white  hellebore,  Veratrum  viride. 
Also  called  bugwort — False  bugbane,  the  North 
American  genus  Prautvetteria,  very  similar  to  Cimicifuqa 
bugbear  (bug'bar),  n.  and  a.  [<  bug1  + bear *:  a 
hobgoblin  in  the  shape  of  a bear.  See  quota- 
tion from  Chaucer  under  bug1.  The  formation 
has  ceased  to  be  felt ; Evelyn  spells  the  word 
bugbare.  Cf.  bullbeggar .]  I.  n.  Something  that 
causes  terror;  especially,  something  that  causes 
needless  fright  or  apprehension. 

A bugbear  take  him ! Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  2. 

You  look  yet  like  a bugbear  to  fright  children. 

Massinger,  Renegado,  iii.  1. 

He  will  not  sleepe,  but  calls  to  followe  you, 

Crying  that  bug-beares  and  spirits  haunted  him. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.  iii.  2. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  progress  of  this  famous 
bug-bear  [the  Polish  agitation  of  1864],  for  such  it  was  to 
the  Conservative  influences  of  the  old  world. 

B.  J . Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  336. 

II.  a.  Occasioning  causeless  fear:  as,  “such 
bugbear  thoughts,”  Loclce. 
bugbear  (bug'bar),  v.  t.  [<  bugbear,  n.]  To 
alarm  with  imaginary  or  idle  fears.  Abp.  Kina. 
bug-bite  (bug'bit),  n.  [<  bug'1  + bite,  «.]  The 
bite  of  a bug,  or  the  swelling  caused  by  such  a 
bite. 

Poisoned  by  bad  cookery,  blistered  with  bugbites. 

Carlyle , Sartor  Resartus,  p.  52. 

bugeye  (bug'i),  n.  Same  as  buckeye , 3. 
bugnsn  (bug'fisb),  n.  A name  sometimes  given 
to  the  menhaden,  Brevoortia  tyrannus , because 
a parasitic  isopod  crustacean,  Cymothoa  j rcugus- 
tcitor , is  frequently  found  adhering  to  the  roof 
of  its  mouth.  See  cut  under  Brevoortia. 
buggalow  (bug'a-lo),  n.  Same  as  baggala. 
buggardf,  n.  [A  var.  of  boggard 1 ; cf.  buql.~\ 
Same  as  boggard \ 

(bug7®1*),  n.  [<  ME.  bougre , a heretic,  < 
Ob  . bougre,  bogre,  a heretic,  < ML.  Bulgarus , a 
Bulgarian,  also,  as  a common  noun,  a heretic, 
the  Bulgarians  being  accused  of  heresy.  The 
popular  detestation  of  “ heretics ” led  to  the  use 
of  OF . bougre,  etc.,  a heretic,  in  the  later  sense.] 
One  guilty  of  the  crime  of  bestiality : vulgarly 
used  as  a general  term  of  contumely,  without 
reference  to  its  meaning. 
bugger2  (bug'er),  n.  [<  bug**,  v.  i .,  + -erL]  A 
collector  of  bugs  or  insects ; an  entomologist. 
[Humorous.] 

buggerow-boat  (buj'ro-bot),  n.  Same  as  bud- 
gcro. 

buggery  (bug'er-i),  n.  [<  OF.  bougrerie , bogre- 
ne,  heresy,  < bougre,  heretic : see  bugger l.]  The 
crime  of  bestiality;  sodomy, 
bugginess  (bug'i-nes),  n . [<  buggyl  + -ness.l 
The  state  of  being  buggy, 
buggy 1 (bug'i),  a.  [<  bug1  + -yi.]  Infested  with 
★bugs. 

buggy2  (bug'i),  n. ; pi.  buggies  (-iz).  [For- 
merly (1767)  bougee , for  *boogie;  a dial,  vari- 
ant of  bogie,  bogy:  see  bogie*.  The  word 
passed  into  Hind,  as  baggi,  bagghi .]  1.  In 

coal-mining,  a small  wagon  used  for  transport- 


buggy-boat  (bug'i-bot),  n.  A boat  made  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  having  wheels  attached  to  it, 
and  being  thus  converted  into  a land-vehicle, 
buggy-cultivator  (bug'i-kuUti-va-tor),  n.  A 
cultivator  with  wheels  and  a seat  on  which  the 
person  attending  it  may  ride.  E.  E.  Knight. 
buggy-plow  (bug'i-plou),  n.  A plow  with  a 
seat  on  which  the  plowman  may  ride,  and  usu- 
ally having  several  shares  in  the  same  frame. 
E.  E.  Knight. 

bughead  (bug'hed),  n.  The  bugfish  or  men- 
haden. [Local,  U.  S.  (Virginia).] 
blight,  bucht  (bueht),  n.  [Sc.  (cf.  equiv.  Gael. 
bucha,  appar.  from  Sc.),  also  written  bought, 
boucht,  prob.  nit.  = bought1,  q.  v.]  1.  A sheep- 
fold  or  sheep-pen;  especially,  a small  inclosure 
m the  corner  of  a field  for  milking  ewes. — 2. 
A square  pew  in  a church,  with  a table  in  the 
center,  hence  called  a table-seat.  [Scotch.] 
bugiardt,  n.  [<  It.  bugiardo,  a liar,  < bugiarc, 
lie  (=  Pr.  bauzar  = OF.  boiser,  deceive,  cheat), 
< bttgia,  a lie,  = Pr.  bauzia  = OF.  botsie,  deceit.] 
A liar.  Bp.  Eacket.  [Rare.] 
bugis  (bo'jis),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A boat  used  for 
trading  purposes  in  the  East  Indian  archipela^ 
go ; a proa. 

bugla  (bug'la),  n.  Same  as  baggala. 
bugiardt,  n.  A Middle  English  variant  of  bog- 
gard1. 

bugle1  (bu'gl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bewgle, 
bowgle,  < ME.  bugle,  bugylle,  bogytle,  < OF.  bugle, 
a wild  ox  (>  bugler,  F.  beugler,  bellow),  < L.  bu- 
culus,  dim.  of  bos,  an  ox,  =E.  cow L]  If.  A sort 
of  wild  ox  ; a buffalo. 

These  are  the  beastes  which  ye  shall  eat  of : oxen,  sheep, 
and  gootes,  hert,  roo,  anti  bugle  [in  the  authorized  version* 
wild,  ox],  wylde  goote,  etc.  Bible,  1551,  Deut.  xiv.  4, 5. 

2.  A young  bull.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bugle2  (bu'gl),  n.  [<  ME.  bugle,  bugul,  etc.,  a 
bugle-horn,  as  if  short  for  bugle-liorn,  q.  v.: 
cf.  F.  bugle,  a bugle-horn.]  1.  A hunting- 
horn.  Also  called  bugle-horn.— 2.  A military 
musical  wind-instrument  of  brass,  once  or  more 
curved,  sometimes  furnished  with  keys  or 
valves,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  all  the 
notes  of  the  scale. 

bugle2  (bu'gl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  bugled,  ppr. 
bugling.  ^ [(bugle*,  ».]  To  sound  a bugle. 


bugle^  (bu'gl),  n.  and  a.  [Appar.  the  word 
defined  by  Cockeram  (1G26)  as  “a  little  blacke 
horno,”  a particular  use  of  bugle*.  (Skeat, 
1901).]  I.  ».  A shining  elongated  glass  bead, 
usually  black,  used  in  decorating  female 
apparel:  as,  “Supie-bracelet,”  Shale.,  W.  T., 
iv.  3 (song). 

II.  a.  Having  the  color  of  a glass  bugle;  jet- 
black:  as,  "bugle  eyeballs,”  Shale. 
bugle4  (bu'gl),  n [<  F.  bugle  = Sp.  Pg.  bugula 
= it.  bugola  (Mahn),  irreg.  < LL.  bugillo,  a plant, 
arcaded  ajuga  reptans  ; origin  unknown.  The 
late  ME.  bugille  is  glossed  buglossa : see  bugloss .] 
the  popular  English  name  for  a common  low  la- 
biate plant  of  Europe,  Ajuga  reptans.  The  yellow 
bugle  is  A.  Chamcepitys,  and  the  mountain  bugle  A m- 
ramidalis. 

bugle-call  (bu'gl-kal),  n.  A short  melody 
sounded  upon  a bugle  as  a signal  or  order, 
bugle-cap  (bu'gl-kap),  n.  Same  as  cornet,  4 (b). 
bugle-horn  (bu'gl-horn),  n.  [<  ME.  buglehorn; 
< bugle*  + horn.  Cf.  bugle*.)  1.  Same  as  6a- 
gle*,  1. — 2f.  A drinking-vessel  made  of  horn. 

Janus  . . . drynketh  of  his  bugle-horn  the  wyn. 

Chaucer , Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  517. 
bugler  (bu'gler),  n.  1 . One  who  plays  a bugle ; 
specifically,  a soldier  assigned  to  convey  the 
commands  of  the  officers  by  signals  sounded  on 
a bugle.  Buglers  are  also  employed  upon 
United  States  vessels  of  war.— 2.  A fish  of 
the  family  Centriscidee  and  genus  Macrorham- 
phosus ; a snipe-fish.  [Tasmanian.] 
bugle-rod  (bu'gl-rod),  n.  The  pastoral  staff  of 
a bishop.  Ealliwell;  Wright. 
bugleweed  (bu'gl-wed),  n.  The  common  name 
of  the  North  American  plant  Lycopus  Virgini- 
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cms,  reputed  astringent  and  sedative,  and  used  buik2  (bok),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  bulk^. 
as  a remedy  for  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  build.  (hild),jJ.;  pret.  and  pp.  built,  bunded, ppr. 
buglewort  (bu'gl-wert),  n.  Same  as 

weed. 


bulb 


bugloss  (bu'glos),  n.  [(Late  ME.  bugille:  see 
bugle *)  < F.  buglosse,  < L.  buglossa,  buglossos,  < 

Gr.  povy'Uxjcoc,  bugloss,  lit.  ox-tongue  (in  allu- 
sion to  the  shape  and  roughness  of  its  leaves), 

< /3<%,  ox,  + mm,  tongue:  see  gloss 2.]  The 
popular  name  of  the  plant  Anchusa  officinalis. 

The  small  wild  bugloss  is  Asperugo  proeumbens;  the 
viper’s -bugloss.  Echiutn  vulgare;  the  small  bugloss.  Ly- 
copsis  arvensis ; and  the  sea-bugloss,  Pneumaria  mari- 
time. They  are  all  boraginaceous  plants,  with  rough  leaves. 

Also  called  ox-tongue. 

There  poppies,  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil: 

There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil. 

Crabbe , Village,  i.  6. 

Spanish  bugloss.  Same  as  alkanet,  2. 
buglow  (bug'lo),  n.  Same  as  baggala. 
bugong  (bu'gong),  n\  [Australian.]  An  Aus- 
tralian butterfly,  Danais  limniace,  highly  prized 
as  an  article  of  food  by  the  aborigines, 
bugor  (bu'gor),  n.  [Russ.  bugori,  a hillock,  a 
heap  (of  sand  or  snow).]  The  elevated  ground 
or  chain  of  hillocks  separating  limans  or  creeks, 
such  as  those  which  gash  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  etc. 
bug-seed  (bug'sed),  n.  A common  name  of 
the  Corispermum  hyssopifolium,  a chenopodia- 
ceous  weed  widely  distributed  over  northern 
temperate  regions.  The  name  has  reference 
to  the  shape  of  the  fruit. 

bug-shad  (bug'shad),  n.  The  bugfish  or  men- 
haden. [Local,  U.  S.  (Virginia).] 
bug-wordt  (bug'werd),  n.  [<  bug 1 + word.']  A 
word  which  frightens ; blustering  talk ; a bug- 
bear. Also  bug’s  word,  bugs-word. 

No  more  of  that,  sweet  friend ; those  are  bug's  words. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  ii.  1. 

Greedy.  A man  in  commission 

Give  place  to  a tatterdemalion  ! 

Mar.  No  bug  words,  sir. 

Massinger , New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

Death  is  a bug-word:  things  are  not  brought  to  that 
extremity.  Dryden,  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  i.  1. 

bugwort  (bug'wert),  n.  [<  bug 2 + wort1.] 

Same  as  bugbane. 

buhach  (bu'hach),  n.  The  powdered  flower- 
heads  of  the  plant  Chrysanthemum  cinerarisefo- 
lium,  and  of  other  species,  which  are  effectualin- 
secticides.  Commonly  called  Persian  or  Dal- 
matian insect-powder. 

buhl (bol),  n.  [Short  for buhl-work,  orig.  Bouile-  .... 

work  or  Boule-work.  Buhl  is  a German-looking  DUlla  ( Duct; 


wax  and  cause  it  to  make  elevations  upon  the 
unprotected  portions  of  an  electrotype  mold. 
bugle-  * building . '[Prop.,  as  in  early  mod.  E.,  spelled  building-lease  (bil'ding-les),  n.  A lease  of 
bild,  < ME.  bilden,  belden,  beelden,  bylden,  bulden, 

< AS.  byldan  (late  and  rare),  build,  < bold  (early 
and  common),  a dwelling,  house  (cf.  Icel.  bol , 
a farm,  abode,  = OSw.  bol,  a house,  dwelling 
(>  bylja,  build),  = Dan.  bol,  a small  farm),  < buan 


land  for  a term  of  years  (in  England  usually 
99),  under  which  the  lessee  engages  to  erect 
certain  edifices  on  the  land  according  to  speci- 
fication, these  edifices  falling  to  the  landowner 
on  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 


(i/  *bu’,*bo)  =icel.  bu'a,  live,  dwell,  whence  also  building-slip  (bil'ding-slip) 
bottle^,  a dwelling,  bower\  a dwelling,  big2,  ^ ™ 

build,  etc. : see  bottle !,  bower !,  bow5,  by*,  etc., 
big'2,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  frame  or  construct, 
as  an  edifice ; form  by  uniting  materials  into  a 
regular  structure ; erect. 

The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth, 

And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 

Tennyson,  Deserted  House. 


The  inclined 

plane  in  a Sock  or  builder’s  yard  on  which  a 
ship  is  constructed.  The  ship  is  raised  above  the  slip 
by  piles  of  blocks  on  which  it  rests, 
building-stance  (bil'ding-stans),  n.  A piece 
of  ground  on  which  to  build.  [Scotch.] 
building-wax  (bil'ding-waks),  n.  Beeswax 
used  with  a building-iron  to  “build  up”  the 
blank  spaces  between  the  types  of  an  electro- 

2.  Figuratively — (a)  To  form  by  art  in  any  type  mold.  , , , 

wav:  construct.  buildress  (bil'dres),  ».  l<  builder  + -ess.]  A 

female  builder.  Fuller.  [Rare.] 
built  (hilt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  build , v.]  1.  Con- 

structed ; formed ; shaped ; made : often  used 
of  the  human  body,  and  frequent  in  compound 
nautical  terms,  as  clincher-ftttiJf,  clipper -built, 
frigat e-builty  etc. 

Like  the  generality  of  Genoese  countrywomen,  strongly 
built.  Landor. 

2.  Constructed  of  different  pieces;  not  com- 
posed of  one  piece:  as,  a built  mast  or  block; 
a built  rib.— Built  beam.  See  beam. 

Form;  shape; 


way;  construct. 

He  knew 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  11. 

(b)  To  raise  as  on  a support  or  foundation; 
rear. 

Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  good  looks, 

Lives  like  a drunken  sailor  on  a mast. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  4. 

Suspect  not  you 

A faith  that’s  built  upon  so  true  a sorrow. 

Fletcher , Beggars’  Bush,  i.  2. 

On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our  trust. 

Tennyson,  Duke  of  Wellington,  ix. 


builtt  (bilt),  n.  [For  build,  ».] 

„ „ build;  mode  of  building.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

(c)  To  establish,  increase,  and  strengthen  , gen-  built  (bilt,  x a Composed  of  several 
erally  with  up : as,  to  build  up  a fine  business , par^s  joined  together : as,  a builUup  mast,  rib, 

arch,  etc.— Built-up  trail.  See  trail. 
buirdly  (biird'li),  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Cf. 
burly1.]  Large  and  well  made ; stout  in  appear- 


to  build  up  a character. 

I,  that  have  lent  my  life  to  build  up  yours. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 


To  build  castles  In  Spain.  See  castle. 

II.  intram.  1.  To  exercise  the  art  or  prac- 
tise the  business  of  building;  construct. — 2. 
Figuratively,  to  rear,  erect,  or  construct  any- 
thing, as  a plan  or  a system  of  thought. 

Buddhism  has  its  Tripitakas,  which  its  various  branches 
recognize,  and  on  which  its  several  schools  build. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  207. 

3.  To  rest  or  depend,  as  on  a foundation ; base ; 
rely : with  on  or  upon. 

Nay,  I dare  build  upon  his  secrecy, 

He  knows  not  to  deceive  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 

This  is  a surer  way  than  to  by.Ud  on  the  interpretation 
of  an  author,  who  does  not  consider  how  the  ancients  used 
to  think.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals. 

x n.  [<  build,  v.]  Manner  of  con- 
struction; make;  form:  as,  the  build  of  a ship. 

Lines  of  steam-ships  should  he  aided  on  the  condition 
that  their  build  be  such  as  would  permit  of  their  easy  con- 
version into  nien-of-war.  The  American,  VIII.  161. 


burly.  [Scotch.] 

Buirdly  chiels  and  clever  hizzies.  Burns,  Twa  Dogs. 

buisson  (F.  pron.  bwe-s6n'),  ».  [F.,  a bush,  < 
buis,  a box-tree : see  ho®1.]  In  gardening,  a 
fruit-tree  on  a very  low  stem,  with  the  head 
closely  pruned. 

buist  (bust),  n.  [Also  written  boost,  var.  of 
hoist,  a box ; cf . buisti>i! -iron,  the  marking-iron, 
tar-buist,  the  box  in  which  the  iron  (orig.  the 
tar)  for  marking  is  kept:  see  hoist1,  boost2. ] 
1.  A box;  a chest. — 2.  A coffin. — 3.  A bas- 
ket.— 4.  A distinctive  mark  set  upon  sbeep 
and  cattle;  a brand;  hence,  any  distinguishing 
characteristic.  [Scotch  in  all  senses.] 

What  old  carle  hast  thou  with  thee?— He  is  not  of  the 
brotherhood  of  Saint  Mary’s  — at  least  he  has  not  the 
buist  of  these  black  cattle.  Scott,  Monastery,  II.  68. 

buist  (bust),  v.  t.  [<  buist,  n.]  To  mark  with 
a buist,  as  sheep.  Also  boost.  [Scotch.] 
bukt,  '»•  A Middle  English  form  of  buck1. 


builder  (hiFd, r),M.  -rtial, 


occupation  is 
one  who  controls  or  directs  the  work  of  con- 
struction in  any  capacity. 


Buhl. — Commode  executed  by  Boule,  in  the  Biblioth&que  Mazarine, 
Paris.  (From  “ L’Art  pour  Tous.”) 

spelling  of  Boule  or  Bouile,  the  name  of  a French 
artist  ( Andrd  Charles  Boule,  1642-1732),  who 
brought  this  kind  of  work  to  high  perfection.] 
A style  of  inlaid  decoration  in  cabinet-work 
practised  by  Boule,  a celebrated  designer  un- 
der Louis  XIV. ; also,  the  articles  so  decorated. 
Buhl  is  of  wood  richly  inlaid  with  a kind  of  mosaic,  com- 
posed especially  of  tortoise-shell  and  line-  or  figure-work 
in  metal,  both  gold-colored  and  white.—  Buhl  and  coun- 
ter, a technical  term  for  buhl  decoration  when  two  pat- 
terns are  obtained  by  one  sawing  from  a sheet  of  metal, 
viz.,  the  decorative  strip  or  scroll  which  is  used  in  one 
place,  and  an  open  pattern  of  the  same  which  is  used  else- 
where. 

buhl-saw  (bol'sa),  n.  A peculiar  kind  of  frame- 
saw used  in  cutting  out 
buhl-work.  Also  spelled 
boule-saw. 

buhl-work  (bol'werk),  n. 

Same  as  buhl. 
buhr  (ber),  n.  Same  as 
bur-stone.— Metallic  buhr. 

See  burl. 

buhr-dresser  (ber'dres,/-  Buhl-saw. 

er),  n.  See  bur-dresser. 
buhr-driver  (ber'drVver),  n.  See  bur-driver. 
★bubrstone  (ber'ston),  n.  See  burstone. 
buik1  (buk),  n.  and  v.  A Scotch  form  of  hook 


military,  + ke,  family.]  The  military  families 
of  Japan,  as  distinguished  from  the  huge,  or 
court  nobility ; the  daimios,  or  territorial  nobil- 
ity, and  their  retainers,  the  samurai.  The  distinc- 
tion between  buke  and  lcuge  ceased  on  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system  in  1871.  See  kuge. 
bukket,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  buck L 
Bukkio  (buk'ke,/o),  n.  Same  as  Buppo. 
bukkum-wood  (buk'um-wud),  n.  [<  buklcum, 
a native  name,  4-  wood.~\  Same  as  sappan- 

n.  .-.  . wood. 

structure;  an  edifice;  as  commonly  understood,  Buksh.ee  (buk'she),  n.  [Also  written  bukhshee, 
a house  for  residence,  business,  or  public  use,  repr.  Hind,  bakshi,  a paymaster,  < baksh,  pay,  a 
or  for  shelter  of  animals  or  storage  of  goods,  gift,  <;  pers.  bakshidan,  give,  forgive.  Cf.  buk- 
In  law,  anything  erected  by  art,  and  fixed  upon  or  in  the  ^ j,  yajcghig^l  An  East  Indian  name  for  a 
soil,  composed  of  different  pieces  connected  together,  and  ’ t a commander 

designed  for  permanent  use  in  the  position  in  which  it  paymaster  or  a commanuer. 
is  so  fixed,  is  a building.  Edw.  Livingston.  Thus,  a pole  bukshish  (buk/shesh),  n.  bame  as  bakSMSh.^ 
‘ — '— *■*  bulafo,  n.  [Native  name  in  Guinea.]  A musi- 
cal instrument  used  by  the  negroes  of  Guinea. 


In  the  practice  of  civil  architecture,  the  builder  comes 
between  the  architect  who  designs  the  work  and  the  arti- 
^sans  who  execute  it.  Eng.  Encyc. 

building  (bil'ding),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bilding,  < ME.  bildinge,  byldynge,  buldynge, 
rarely  buyldynge;  verbal  n.  of  build,  v.]  1. 

The  act  of  constructing,  erecting,  or  estab- 
lishing.—2.  A fabric  built  or  constructed;  a 


fixed  in  the  earth  is  not  a building,  but  a fence  or  a wall  is. 

Seest  thou  these  great  buildings?  Mark  xiii.  2. 

3f.  A flock  or  number : said  of  rooks. 

Master  Simon  . . . told  me  that  according  to  the  most 
ancient  and  approved  treatise  on  hunting,  I must  say  a 
muster  of  peacocks.  “In  the  same  way,"  added  he,  with  a 
slight  air  of  pedantry,  “we  say  a flight  of  doves  or  swal- 
lows, a bevy  of  quails,  a herd  of  deer,  of  wrens,  or  cranes, 
a skulk  of  foxes,  or  a building  of  rooks." 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  259. 

Building  society,  a joint-stock  benefit  society,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  by  periodical  subscriptions  a fund  to 
assist  members  in  building  or  purchasing,  the  property 
being  mortgaged  to  the  society  till  the  amount  advanced 
is  fully  repaid  with  interest. 

building-block  (bil'ding-blok),  n.  1.  One  of 
the  temporary  supports  or  blocks  on  which  a , .7 
ship’s  keel  rests  while  the  ship  is  building.  „ , 
It  is  a block  of  timber  which  can  be  removed  when  the 
key-pieces  or  templets  are  knocked  away. 

2.  One  of  a set  of  blocks  with  which  children 
imitate  the  construction  of  hnildings. 
building-iron  (bil'ding-Vern),  n.  A hand-tool 
used  in  the  manner  of  a soldering-iron,  to  melt 


It  consists  of  several  wooden  pipes  fastened  together  with 
leathern  thongs,  with  small  spaces  between  the  pipes. 
In  playing  it  the  pipes  are 
struck  with  small  rods  or 
drumsticks. 

bulata  (bul'a-ta),  n. 

Same  as  baldta-gum. 
bulau  (bu'la),  n.  [Ap- 
par.  a native  name.] 

An  insectivorous 
mammal  of  the  genus 
Gymnura,  inhabiting 
Sumatra,  Borneo, 

★etc. ; a gymnure. 

(bulb),  n.  [< 

F.  bulbe,  < L.  bulbus, 
a bulbous  root,  an 
onion,  < Gr.  /3oA/3(5f, 
a bulbous  root.]  1. 

A form  of  the  leaf-hud,  usually  subterranean, 
in  which  the  stem  is  reduced  to  a flat  disk. 


i,  Bulb  of  Hyacinth.  2,  Longitudi- 
nal section  of  same. 
a,  summit  of  bud,  or  growing- 
point  ; b , bases  of  leaves ; c,  crown 
of  root,  or  stem ; d,  fibers,  or  root 
proper ; o,  young  bulb,  or  offset. 


butt> 

rooting  from  the  under  side,  and  bearing  above 
closely  appressed  fleshy  leaves.  In  the  tunioated 
or  coated  bulb  these  leaves  are  in  the  form  of  broad, 
closely  concentric  coatings,  as  in  the  hyacinth  and  onion  ; 
in  the  scaly  bulb  they  are  narrow,  thick,  and  imbricated, 
as  in  the  lily.  The  so-called  solid  bulb,  as  in  the  crocus 
and  gladiolus,  is  more  properly  a conn,  or  short  thick 
root-stock,  inclosed  within  the  dried  sheathing  bases  of  a 
few  leaves. 

2.  Any  protuberance  or  expansion  resembling 
a bulb,  especially  an  expansion  at  the  end  of 
a stalk  or  long  and  slender  body : as,  the  bulb 
of  a thermometer;  the  bulb  of  the  aorta. — 3. 
pi.  The  tonsils.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — Aortic  or  arte- 
rial bulb.  Same  as  bulb  of  the  aorta.— Artery  of  the 
bulb.  See  artery.— Bulb  Of  a hair,  the  swollen  part 
at  the  origin  of  the  hair.— Bulb  of  a tooth,  the  embry- 
onic mesoblastic  papilla  forming  the  germ  of  the  tooth.  1 1 
is  capped  by  the  epiblastic  enamel  organ,  and  is  converted 
into  dentine  externally,  while  the  core,  becoming  highly 
nervous  and  vascular,  forms  the  definitive  dental  papilla, 
or  tooth-bulb.— Bulb  Of  the  aorta,  ill  comp.  anat.  and 
tmbryol. , the  foremost  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  origi- 


Bulb  of  the  Aorta  of  a Shark  ( Lanina. ),  laid  open,  showing  thick 
muscular  wall,  m,  and  three  rows  of  valves,  v,  zt,  v. 

nal  cardiac  vessel.  From  it  spring  the  aortic  arches,  and 
from  it  are  developed  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 
Also  called  aortic  or  arterial  bulb  and  bulbus  arteriosus. 

— Bulb  of  the  eye,  the  eyeball.— Bulb  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  medulla  oblongata.— Bulb  of  the  urethra, 
the  posterior  enlarged  rounded  extremity  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum  of  the  penis. — Bulbs  of  the  fornix,  the  cor- 
pora albicantia  of  the  brain.— Detonating  bulb.  See 
detonating. — Olfactory  bulb,  the  anterior  enlargement 
of  the  olfactory  tract,  from  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are 
sent  off.  See  cut  under  Eiasmobranchii. 

bulb  (bulb),  v.  i.  [<  bulb,  ».]  To  project  or  bo 
protuberant.  Evelyn. 

bulbaceous  (bul-ba'shius),  a.  [<  L.  bidbaceus, 
+<  bulbus,  a bulb:  see  bulb.']  Bulbous.  Johnson. 
bulbar  (bul'bar),  a.  [<  L.  bulbus,  bulb,  + -ar2.] 
1.  Bulbous. — 2.  In  pathol.,  pertaining  to  the 
medulla  oblongata. — Chronic  bulbar  paralysis,  a 
disease  characterized  by  progressive  paralysis  and  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  pharynx,  and 
larynx.  Also  called  progressive  bulbo-nuclear  paralysis, 
progressive  atrophic  bulbar  paralysis,  and  glosso-labio-la- 
ryngeal  paralysis. 

bulbed  (buibd),  a.  [<  bulb  + -ed2.]  Having 
a bulb ; round-headed. 

bulbel  (bul'bel),  n.  [<  NL.  *bulbellus,  *bulbil- 
Im,  dim.  of  L.  bulbus,  bulb.]  Same  as  bulblet. 
bulberry  (bul'ber,/i),  n. ; pi.  bulberries  (-iz). 
Same  as  bilberry. 
bulbl,  re.  Plural  of  bulbus. 
bulbiferous  (bul-bif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  bulbus, 
bulb,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Producing  bulbs : 
as,  bulbiferous  stems. 

bulbiform  (bul'bi-form),  a.  [<  L.  bulbus,  bulb, 
+ forma,  form.]  Bulb-shaped, 
bulbil  (hul'bil),  n.  [<  NL.  *bulbillus,  dim.  of 
L.  bulbus:  see  bulb,  bulbus.']  Same  as  bulblet. 
bulbine  (bul'bin),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  3o/.pivy,  a white 
kind  of  bulbous  plant,  < pol) 3<5f,  a certain  bul- 
bous root:  see  bulb.]  An  herb  having  leaves 
like  the  leek  and  a purple  flower;  dog’s-leek. 
bulblet  (bulb'let),  n.  [<  bulb  + dim.  -let.]  A 
little  bulb;  specifically,  in  bot.,  a small  aerial 
bulb  or  bud  with  fleshy  scales,  growing  in  the 
axils  of  leaves,  as  in  the  tiger-lily,  or  taking 
the  place  of  flower-buds,  as  in  the  common 
onion.  Also  bulbel,  bulbil. 
bulbodiumt  (bul-bo'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

contr.  form  of  poXpoett %,  bulb-like, 
< /3oS./?(5f,  a bulb,  + eldoc,  form.]  A word  for- 
merly used  by  botanists  for  what  is  now  called 
a corm. 

bulbose  (bul'bds),  a.  [<  L.  bulbosus : see  bul- 
bous.] Producing  bulbs;  resembling  a bulb; 
bulbous.  [Rare.] 

bulbotuber  (bul/bo-tu,/ber),  n.  [<  L.  bulbus, 
bulb,  + tuber,  tuber.]  A corm.  [Rare.] 
bulbous  (bul'bus),  a.  [=  P.  bulbeux,  < L.  bul- 
’ bosus,  < bulbus,  bulb.]  1.  Producing  or  grow- 
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mg  from  bulbs:  as,  bulbous  plants. — 2.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a bulb ; swelling  out ; 
bulb-shaped. 

Above  the  fringe  of  brushwood  on  the  hill-tops  rise  the 
many  golden  domes  and  bulbous  spires  of  cathedral  and 
convents.  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Russia,  ix. 

A burly,  bulbous  man,  who,  in  sheer  ostentation  of  his 
venerable  progenitors,  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
the  settlement  the  ancient  Dutch  fashion  of  ten  pair  of 
breeches.  Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  108. 

Bulbous  tore,  a tore  made  with  the  ends  finished  with 
bulb-shaped  ornaments. 

bulbul1  (bul'bul),  n.  [=  Ar.  Turk.  Hind,  bul- 
bul, < Pers.  bulbul,  a nightingale ; prob.  imita- 
tive; of.  bullen-bullen.]  1.  The  Persian  name 
of  the  nightingale,  or  a species  of  nightingale, 
rendered  familiar  in  English  poetry  by  Moore, 
Byron,  and  others.  Tlie  same  name  is  also  given  in 
southern  and  southwestern  Asia  to  sundry  other  birds. 
Specifically — 2.  In  ornith.,  a bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Pycnonotidw. 

bulbul2  (bul'bul),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A name  given 
to  the  yak. 

bulbule  (bul'bul),  n.  [<  LL.  bulbulus,  dim.  of 
L.  bulbus,  bulb.]  A little  bulb;  a bulblet. 
bulbus  (bul'bus),  n. ; pi.  bulbi  (-bi).  [L. : see 

bulb.]  A bulb : used  chiefly  in  anatomy  in  such 
phrases  as  bulbus  oculi,  the  eyeball;  bulbus  aor- 
tas, the  aortic  bulb.— Bulbus  arteriosus.  Same  as 
bulb  of  the  aorta  (which  see,  under  bulb). — Bulbus  glan- 
dulosus,  or  ventriculus  glandulosus,  the  glandular 
or  true  stomach  of  birds ; the  proventriculus. — Bulbus 
venae  jugularis,  the  enlargement  of  the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein  at  its  commencement  in  the  jugular  foramen. 

bulby  (bul'bi),  a.  [<  bulb  + -y i.]  Somewhat 
like  a bulb ; bulbous. 

bulcardt  (bul'kard),  n.  A Cornish  name  of  the 
blenny. 

bulch't,  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  belch. 
bulch2t,  n.  [Appar.  shortened  from  bulchin.]  A 
bull-calf : sometimes  used  familiarly  in  refer- 
ence to  a person,  either  in  kindness  or  in  con- 
tempt. 

So  that  my  bulch 

Show  but  his  swarth  cheek  to  me,  let  earth  cleave 

And  break  from  hell,  I care  not ! 

Ford  and  Dekker , Witch  of  Edmonton,  v.  1. 

bulchint  (bid ' chin),  n.  [<  ME.  bulchin,  < bul , 
a bull,  + dim.  -chin  = -kin.]  A young  male 
calf:  often  applied  in  contempt  to  persons. 
Drayton. 

Bor  ten  mark  men  sold  a litille  bulchyn. 

Langtoft , Chronicle  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  174. 

A new-weande  bulchin.  Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  ii.  1. 
buldt,  buldet,  V.  Middle  English  forms  of  build. 
Chaucer. 

bulder  (bul'd&r),  v.  i.  Same  as  buller. 
buldering  (bnl'der-ing), a.  Hot;  sultry.  [Prov. 
Eng.  (Exmoor).] 

bulext,  u.  A Middle  English  form  of  bile1,  boil L 
bule2  (bol),  n.  Same  as  boul. 
bule3t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  bull1. 
Bulgar  (bul'gar),  n.  [=  P.  Bulgare  = G.  Vul- 
gar - Turk.  Bulgar  = Hung.  Bulgar,  etc.,  ML. 
Bulgarus,  < OBulg.  Blugarinu,  Bulg.  Blugarin 
= Serv.  Bugarin  = Russ.  Bolgarinu,  Bulgaru, 
Bulgar;  ML.  Bulgaria,  Buss.  Bulgariya,  etc., 
Bulgaria.  The  name  is  usually  associated, 
without  sufficient  evidence,  with  the  river  Volga 
(Russ.  Volga,  etc.).]  1.  A member  of  an  an- 

cient Finnish  race,  living  on  the  Volga,  the  Don, 
the  Danube,  etc.  A tribe  of  the  Bulgars  conquered 
the  Slavs  of  Mcesia  in  the  seventh  century,  gave  the  name 
Bulgaria  to  the  country,  and  soon  became  partly  Slavic  in 
blood  and  wholly  in  language. 

2.  One  of  the  Slavic  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria ; 
a Bulgarian. 

Bulgarian  (bul-ga'ri-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  Bulgar, 
Bulgaria,  + -ian,  -ani]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Bulgars.  Also  Bulgaric. — 2.  Per- 
taining to  Bulgaria,  a kingdom  of  Europe  lying 
south  of  the  Danube.  From  1878  to  1908 
Bulgaria  was  a principality  under  Turkey. 

II.  re.  1.  A member  of  the  race  inhabiting 
Bulgaria,  a Slavonized  Finnish  people. — 2. 
The  language  of  the  Bulgarians,  or  Slavic 
Bulgars.  It  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  Old  Bulgarian 
(also  called  Church  Slavic  or  Slavonian)  and  New  Bulga- 
rian. The  former  is  the  richest  and  best  of  the  Slavic 
tongues,  hut  is  extinct  as  a spoken  language.  See  Slavic. 
Bulgaric  (bul-gar'ik),  a.  and  re,  [<  Bulgar  + 
-ic.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Bul- 
gars and  their  modem  representatives,  the 
Mordvinians  and  Cberemissians  of  the  Volga. 

II.  re.  The  speech  of  the  ancient  Bulgars  and 
*the  modem  Bulgaric  Finns.  See  I. 
bulge  (bulj),  re.  [<  ME.  bulge,  a swelling,  hump, 
prob.  the  same  as  bulge,  a bag,  found  oftener 
in  the  OF.  form  bouge,  > E.  bouge 1 and  budget, 
all  due  to  L.  bulga,  a leathern  bag;  a word  prob 
of  Celtic  origin : Gael.  Ir.  bolg,  a bag,  akin  to  AS 
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bcelg,  a bag,  etc.  (>  E.  bellows,  belly),  and  prob. 
to  Icel.  baggi , etc,,  E.  bag1:  see  belly,  bellows, 
bag1,  bougel,  budget,  and  bilge.]  1.  A rounded 
protuberance ; a swelling ; a swell ; a bump. 
His  nese  was  cutted  as  a cat, 

His  browes  war  like  litel  buskes, 

And  his  tethe  like  bare  tuskes, 

A ful  grete  bulge  opon  his  bak. 

Ywaine  and  Oawin  (ed.  Ritson,  1802),  1.  260. 
We  advanced  half  a mile,  and  encamped  temporarily 
in  a hill-girt  bulge  of  the  flumara  bed. 

JR.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  362. 
2.  The  swirl  made  by  a salmon  rising  to  the 

surface.  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer To  get  the 

bulge  on  one,  to  get  the  advantage  of  a person ; fore- 
★stall  and  get  the  better  of  one.  [Slang.] 
bulge  (bulj),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  bulged,  ppr. 
bulging.  [<  bulge,  re.  Cf.  bag1,  v.,  and  belly, 
ult.  connected  with  bulge.]  1.  To  swell  out; 
be  protuberant. 

He  spoke  : the  brawny  spearman  let  his  cheek 
Bulge  with  the  unswallow’d  piece,  and  turning  stared. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 

And  the  bulging  nets  swept  shoreward. 

With  their  silver-sided  haul. 

Whittier,  The  Sycamores. 

2.  To  bilge,  as  a ship. 

The  grievous  shipwrack  of  my  travels  dear 
In  bulged  bark,  all  perished  in  disgrace. 

Daniel  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  5S6). 
Bulged  cask.  See  catkl 

bulger  (bul'jer),  re.  That  which  bulges ; in  golf, 
a club  with  a convex  face, 
bulgeways  (bulj'waz),  re.  pi.  Same  as  bilge- 
ways. 

bulgy  (bul'ji),  a.  [<  bulge  + -y1.]  Bending 
outward;  bulging:  as,  “bulgy  legs,”  Dickens. 
[Rare.] 

bulimia  (bu-lim'i-S),  re.  [=  F.  boulimie,  < NL. 
bulimia  (LL.  bulimia,  L.  bulimus),  < Gr.  fiovDyia, 
also  pov’Myog,  great  hunger,  < /3ovg,  ox,  in  comp, 
implying  ‘ great/  + hy.6 f,  hunger.]  Morbidly 
voracious  appetite ; a disease  in  which  the  pa- 
tient has  a constant  and  insatiable  craving  for 
food.  Also  written  bulimy,  boulimia,  boulimy. 
bulimic  (bu-lim'ik),  a.  [<  bulimia  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  bulimia. 

Bulimida  (bu-lim'i-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bulimus 
+ -ida.]  A group  or  tribe  of  terrestrial  gas- 
tropods, including  the  genera  Bulimus,  Acha- 
tina,  Pupa,  and  Clausilia.  Beck,  1837.  [Not  in 
use.] 

bulimiform  (bu-lim'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Buli- 
mus + L.  forma,  form.]  Having  that  form  of 
shell  characteristic  of  the  genus  Bulimus. 
bulimoid  (bu'li-moid),  a.  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  or  like  gastropods  of  the  genus  Bulimus. 
bulimous  (bu'ii-mus),  a.  [<  bulimia  + -ous.] 
Characterized  by  bulimia, 
bulirnulid  (bu-lim'u-lid),  re.  A gastropod  of 
the  family  Bulimulida. 

Bulimulidas  (bu-li-mu'li-de),  re,  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bulimulus  + -ida:.]  A family  of  geophilous 
pulmonate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus 
Bulimulus,  having  the  mantle  included  in  the 
more  or  less  elongated  and  turreted  shell,  the 
jaw  thin,  provided  with  distant  transverse  ribs, 
and  the  lateral  teeth  peculiar  in  the  elongation 
and  curvation  of  the  inner  cusp. 

Bulimulus  (bu-lim'u-lus),  re,  [NL.,  as  Buli- 
mus + dim.  -ulus.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Bidimulidse.  There  are  thirty-three 
North  American  species,  chiefly  of  southwest- 
ern regions. 

Bulimus  (bu'ii-mus),  re,  [NL.  (Scopoli,  1786), 
an  error  (as  if  < Gr.  great  hunger) 

for  Bulinus  (Adanson, 
1757),  prop,  (as  emend- 
ed by  Oken,  1815)  Bul- 
linus,  < L.  bulla,  a bub- 
ble, boss,  stud  (see  bul- 
la), + dim.  -inus.]  A 
genus  of  land-snails  to 
which  very  different  lim- 
its have  been  assigned. 
(a)  With  the  old  authors  it  was 
a repository  for  all  land-snails 
having  an  ovate  form,  a longi- 
tudinal ovate  aperture,  and  a 
non-truncate  columella.  It 
consequently  included  numer- 
ous heterogeneous  species 
now  distributed  among  dif- 
ferent families.  (6)  By  recent 
authors  it  is  restricted  to 
Helicidce  of  considerable  size, 
represented  by  B.  oblongus. 
(See  cut.)  Such  species  are 
mostly  confined  to  South  America.  B.  ovatus  lias  some- 
times a shell  about  6 inches  long, 
bulimy  (bu'li-mi),  re.  Same  as  bulimia. 
bulk1  (bulk),  re.  [<  ME.  bolke,  a heap,  < Icel. 
* bulki,  the  cargo  or  freight  of  a ship  (cf.  mod.  bul- 
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Skinner.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  A butcher’s  stall. 


bull 


least,  be  bulky),  orig.  a heap,  in  modern  Icel. 
bunki,  a heap  (see  bunk  and  bunch 1),  = OSw. 
bolle,  a heap,  Sw.  dial,  bulk,  a knob,  bunch,  = 

ODan.  Dan.  bulk,  a bump,  knob;  prob.  ult. 
from  the  root  of  belly,  bellows,  bag1,  etc.,  and  * Phillips,  1706. 
thus  remotely  connected  with  bulge,  q.  v.  bulkhead  (bulk'hed),  n. 
Cf.  bunk,  bunch1.  In  ref.  to  the  body,  first  in 
early  mod.  E.  bulke,  the  breast,  thorax,  = MD. 
bulcke,  ‘ thorax  ’ ; either  the  same  word  as  bulk, 
a heap,  etc.,  with  which  it  is  associated,  or  the 
same  (with  l inserted  by  confusion  with  bulk, 
a heap)  as  ME.  bouk,  buk,  buc,  the  belly,  body: 
see  bouk1,  and  cf.  bucks.  The  sense  of  ‘breast 
or-  chest’  runs  easily  into  that  of  ‘the  whole 
body,’  and  this  into  the  sense  of  ‘the  whole 
dimensions,  the  gross.’]  If.  A heap. 

Bolke  or  liepe,  cumulus,  acervus.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  43. 

2.  Magnitude  of  material  substance ; whole 
dimensions  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ; 
size  of  a material  thing : as,  an  ox  or  a ship  of 
great  bulk. 

A sturdy  mountaineer  of  six  feet  two  and  corresponding 
bulk.  Hawthorne,  Old  Manse,  II. 

3.  The  gross  ; the  greater  part ; the  main  mass 
or  body:  as,  the  bulk  of  a debt;  the  bulk  of  a 
nation. 

It  is  certain  that,  though  the  English  love  liberty,  the 
bulk  of  the  English  people  desire  a king. 

\V.  Godwin,  Hist.  Commonwealth,  iv.  2. 

She  will  enjoy  eight  hundred  a year  independent  while 
I live ; and  . . . the  bulk  of  my  fortune  at  my  death. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

The  ease  and  completeness  with  which  the  invaders  had 
won  the  bulk  of  Britain  only  brought  out  in  stronger  re* 
lief  the  completeness  of  their  repulse  from  the  south. 

J.  R.  Green,  Comp  of  Eng.,  p.  108. 

4t.  The  bottom  or  hold  of  a ship. 

Alueo,  . . . the  bulke , belly  or  bottom  of  a ship.  Florio. 

5.  The  entire  space  in  a ship’s  hold  for  the 
stowage  of  goods ; hence,  that  which  is  stowed ; 
the  mass  of  the  cargo:  as,  to  break  bulk  for 
unloading. — 6f.  The  breast;  the  chest;  the 
thorax. 

Y®  bulke,  thorax.  Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.  (1570),  col.  187. 

Torace  [It.],  the  brest  or  bulke  of  a man.  Florio (1598). 

7.  The  body  of  a living  creature. 

He  rais’d  a sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 

That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 

And  end  his  being.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

Vast  bulks  which  little  souls  but  ill  supply. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  1.  280. 

Bones  of  some  vast  bulk  that  lived  and  roar’d 
Before  man  was.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

Elasticity  of  bulk.  See  elasticity.—  Laden  in  bulk, 
having  the  cargo  loose  in  the  hold,  or  not  inclosed  in 
boxes,  bales,  bags,  or  casks.  —To  break  bulk.  See  break. 

= Syn.  2.  Greatness,  largeness,  extent,  bigness;  Magni- 
tude, Volume,  etc.  See  size. 

bulk1  (bulk),  v.  [<  bulk1,  n.]  I.  intrans.  To  in- 
crease in  bulk ; grow  large ; swell. 

He  [Chalmers]  would  dilate  on  one  doctrine  till  it  bulked 
into  a bible.  North  British  Rev. 

But  the  more  he  is  alone  with  nature,  the  greater  man 
and  his  doings  bulk  in  the  consideration  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  Century , XXVII.  193. 

ii.  trans.  To  put  or  hold  in  bulk  or  as  a 
mass;  fix  the  bulk  of  in  place:  as,  to  bulk  a 
cargo.  [Rare.] 

Rotting  on  some  wild  shore  with  ribs  of  wreck, 

Or  like  an  old-world  mammoth  bulk'd  in  ice, 

Not  to  be  molten  out.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

bulk2t,  v.  i.  [ME. ; var.  of  bolk,  q.  v.]  To  belch. 

Bulk  not  as  a Beene  were  yn  thi  throte, 

As  a karle  that  comys  oute  of  a cote. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 
bulk3  (bulk),  n.  [ME.  bulk  (in  bulk-stal ),  con- 
nected with  MDan.  bulk , a balk,  Dan.  dial,  bulk, 
a half-wall,  a partition,  and  further  with  AS. 
bolca , a gangway,  bealca,  a beam : see  balk1,  n.] 

If.  A projecting  frame  or  part  cf  a building. 

Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk.  Shak.,  Othello,  v.  1. 

On  a bulk  in  a cellar  was  to  be  found  the  author  of  the 
“Wanderer.”  • Johnson. 

2.  A stall  in  front  of  a shop.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bulk4  (bulk),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  bulken;  cf.  bunch2, 
strike,  as  related,  through  bunk,  to  bulk 1.]  If. 

To  strike ; beat. 

On  her  brestes  gon  thei  bulk, 

And  uchone  to  her  in  to  sculk. 

Cursor  Mundi.  (. Ralliwdl .) 

2.  To  throb.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bulkar,  n.  See  bulker 2. 

bulker1  (bul'ker),  n.  [<  bulk1  + -er1.]  Naut., 


nearly  empty,  to  prevent  it  from  leaking.— To  bull  the 

rPiwir  Q rWiA  whn  Qlfifins  under  hnlkq  market,  to  operate  for  a rise  in  prices,  as  is  done  by 

[.rrov.  Pmg.J  — d.  une  who  sleeps  unaer  DuiKS  brokers  who  are  long  in  any  particular  stock. 

or  benches;  a night-walker.  Ralhwell. jFrov.  bulli  [<  4>]  tbe  stock 

Eng.] — 4f.  A common  strumpet  or  jilt.  E.  exchange,  in  the  interest  of  or  favorable  to  the 


[<  bulks,  partition,  + 
head.’]  1.  A partition.  Specifically— (a)  A parti- 
tion in  a ship  to  form  separate  apartments,  or  a water- 
tight partition  placed  in  the  hull  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  water  or  fire  from  one  part  to  another  in  case  of  acci- 
dent ; also,  a screen,  as  for  protection  in  a fight. 

We  had  only  to  wring  out  our  wet  clothes  [and]  hang 
them  up  to  chafe  against  the  bulkheads. 

R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  33. 
(Jj)  In  civil  engin.,  a partition  built  in  a tunnel,  conduit, 
or  other  subterranean  passage,  intended  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  air,  water,  or  mud. 

2.  A water-face  of  a wharf,  pier,  or  sea-wall. 
— 3.  A horizontal  or  inclined  door  giving  ac- 
cess from  the  outside  of  a house  to  the  cellar. 
[New  Eng.]  — Bulkhead  door,  a water-tight  door  in  a 
bulkhead.— Bulkhead  line,  a surveyors’  line  showing 
how  far  the  bulkheads  of  piers  may  project  into  a stream 
or  harbor.— Collision  bulkhead,  a strong  bulkhead  built 
across  a ship,  near  the  bows,  and  designed  to  prevent  it 
from  filling  with  water  if  the  bows  are  stove  in.— Screen 
bulkhead  ( naut .),  a screen  of  canvas  or  other  cloth,  taking 
the  place  of  a bulkhead. 

bulkiness  (bul'ki-nes),  n.  [<  bulky  + -ness.'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  bulky ; magnitude 
in  bulk  or  size. 

bulky  (bul'ki),  a.  [<  bulk1  4-  -y1.  Cf.  Icel. 
bulkalegr,  bulky,  Sw.  dial,  bidlkug,  bunchy,  pro- 
tuberant.] 1 . Of  great  bulk  or  size ; large. 
Hence — 2.  Unwieldy;  clumsy. 

Latreus,  the  bulkiest  of  the  double  race.  Dryden. 

The  book  . . . suffers  from  the  editor’s  bulky  style. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  164. 
= Syn.  Bulky,  Massive,  Massy,  Ponderous,  Burly.  Bulky 
refers  to  prominence,  excess,  or  unwieldiness  of  size ; it 
applies  properly  to  material  things  ; if  applied  to  persons, 
it  implies  the  development  of  physical  size  at  the  expense 
of  higher  qualities.  Massy  is,  strictly,  poetic  for  massive. 
The  two  denote  weight  and  solidity  quite  as  much  as 
size,  while  that  which  is  bulky  may  be  hollow  and  com- 
paratively light : as,  a bulky  bundle  of  straw ; a massive 
jaw;  “ingots  of  massy  gold.”  Ponderous  primarily  de- 
notes weight  and  not  size,  but  has  come  to  have  a secon- 
dary suggestion  of  unwieldiness.  Burly  is  applicable  only 
to  persons,  and  expresses  bigness,  solidity,  and  force,  with 
something  of  coarseness  of  maimer. 

In  1603,  Jonson  produced  his  mighty  tragedy  of  Sejanus, 
a noble  piece  of  work,  full  of  learning,  ingenuity,  and 
force  of  mind  in  wielding  bulky  materials. 

Whipple,  Old  Eng.  Dram. 
And  bared  the  knotted  column  of  his  throat, 

The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

We  turned  down  into  a narrow  street,  and,  after  pro- 
ceeding a little  way,  passed  under  a massy  arched  gate- 
way, and  found  ourselves  in  the  spacious  courtyard  of  this 
princely  mansion.  W.  Ware,  Zenobia,  I.  29. 

Slowly  the  ponderous  portal 

Closed,  and  in  silence  the  crowd  awaited  the  will  of  the 
^ soldiers.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

bull1  (bul),  n . [<  ME.  bul,  bule , bol,  bole  (these 

forms  appar.  after  Scand.),  also  bulle , appar.  < 
AS.  *bulla  (not  found,  but  indicated  by  the  rare 
dim.  bulluc,  > E.  bullock 1,  q.  v.)  = MD.  bulle, 
bolle,  D.  bul 


hulls ; buoyant ; rising : as,  a bull  movement ; 
a bull  market. 

bull2  (hul),  n.  [<  ME.  bulle,  < OF.  bulle , F.  bulle 
= It.  bolla,  bulla  = D.  bul,  bulle  = G.  Dan.  bulle 
= Sw.  bulla  = Icel.  bola  (in  bann-bola,  a bull  of 
excommunication),  < ML.  bulla , a papal  edict, 
any  edict  or  writing,  a seal,  L.  bulla,  a boss, 
knob,  stud,  bubble : see  bulla,  bill 3,  billet1,  bullet , 
bulletin,  boil2,  bowl2,  etc.]  1.  Same  as  bulla,  2. 
— 2.  The  most  authoritative  official  document 
issued  by  the  pope  or  in  his  name : usually  an 
open  letter  containing  some  decree,  order,  or 
decision  relating  to  matters  of  grace  or  justice. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  leaden  seal  (Latin  bulla ) 
appended  to  it  by  a thread  or  band,  which  is  red  or  yellow 
when  the  bull  refers  to  matters  of  grace,  and  uncolored  and 
of  hemp  when  it  refers  to  matters  of  justice.  On  one  side 
of  the  seal  is  the  name  of  the  pope,  and  on  the  other  are 
the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Bulls  are  written  in 
Latin,  either  in  the  ordinary  cursive  hand  or  in  round 
Gothic  characters,  and  have  a red  seal  on  the  parchment 
itself,  in  which  the  name  of  the  pope  encircles  the  heads 
of  the  apostles.  They  begin  with  the  name  of  the  pope, 
followed  by  the  term  episcopus  (bishop)  and  the  words 
servus  servorum  Dei  (servant  of  the  servants  of  God)  and 
a salutation,  and  close  with  the  place  and  date  of  execu- 
tion and  the  subscription  of  the  chancellor  or  other  func- 
tionary of  the  papal  chancery.  The  distinctive  name  of  a 
bull  is  taken  from  the  first  word  or  words  of  the  general  in- 
troduction which  follows  the  salutation : as,  the  bull  Uni - 
genitus,  which  begins  with  the  words  Unigenitus  Dei,  etc., 
issued  in  1713  by  Clement  XI.,  condemning  the  Jansenist 
propositions  set  forth  in  Quesnel’s  “Moral  Reflections.” 
A brief,  though  of  equal  authority  with  a bull,  differs  from 
it  in  several  important  points,  chiefly  of  form.  It  is 
shorter,  relates  to  subjects  of  inferior  importance,  is  writ- 
ten in  Latin  in  ordinary  Roman  letters  and  on  the  smooth 
side  of  the  parchment,  uses  the  word  papa  instead  of  epis- 
copus in  the  introductory  formula,  is  sealed  with  red  wax 
instead  of  lead,  and  with  the  pope’s  private  seal,  the  fish- 
erman’s ring,  and  is  never  signed  by  the  pope  himself, 
but  by  a secretary  of  the  papal  chancery.  Both  briefs 
and  bulls  belong  to  a class  of  papal  documents  generi- 
cally  called  apostolic  letters;  these  are  encyclical  when 
addressed  to  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world, 
and  from  their  contents  are  called  constitutions,  decretals 
(ancient),  synodal  letters  (also  ancient),  rescHpts,  motus 
proprii , etc.  Consist oHal  bulls  are  issued  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  consistory  of  cardinals,  and  are  signed  by  all 
the  cardinals  consulted. 

The  church  published  her  bulls  of  crusade ; offering  lib- 
eral indulgences  to  those  who  served. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int 

The  pope  has  issued  a bull  deposing  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Macaulay,  Disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

3.  An  official  letter ; an  edict;  especially,  an  im- 
perial edict  under  the  Roman  or  the  old  German 
empire.— Golden  bull,  a name  given  to  several  cele- 
brated historical  documents,  from  their  golden  seal.  The 
most  notable  of  these  is  an  edict  or  imperial  constitution 
made  in  1356  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  regulating  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  the  election  and  coronation  of  the 
emperor. — Leaden  hulls,  the  designation  of  official  doc- 
uments (from  their  leaden  seals)  sent  by  the  emperors  of 
Constantinople  to  patriarchs  and  princes,  by  the  grandees 
of  the  empire,  of  France,  Sicily,  etc.,  and  by  patriarchs 


vine,  as  of  the  different  species  of  the  genus 
Bos. — 2.  An  old  male  whale,  sea-lion,  sea- 
bear,  or  fur-seal. — 3.  [cap.]  Taurus,  one  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. — 4.  In  stock-ex- 
change slang,  one  who  endeavors  to  effect  a rise 
in  the  price  of  stock:  the  opposite  of  a bear. 
See  bear2,  5. 

2d  Stock.  Zounds,  where  are  all  the  Jews  this  afternoon  ? 
Are  you  a Bull  or  a Bear  To  day,  Abraham? 

3d  Stock.  A Bull,  Faith, — but  I have  a good  Putt  for 
next  week.  Mrs.  Centlivre,  Bold  Stroke,  iv. 

5.  The  bull’s-eye  of  a target. — 6.  pi.  The  stems 
of  hedge-thorns. — 7.  pi.  The  transverse  bars 
of  wood  into  which  the  heads  of  harrows  are 
set.  Grose;  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 8f.  A 
five-shilling  piece.  Brewer. — 9f.  A small  keg. 
— 10.  The  weak  grog  made  by  pouring  water 
into  a spirit-cask  nearly  empty.  [Slang.]  — 
BuH-bay.  See  bayi.—  To  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
to  grapple  with  or  face  boldly  some  danger  or  difficulty. 
[In  composition,  bull  often  implies  ‘male’  or  ‘of  large 
* . , _ . - size,’  as  in  bull-trout,  perhaps  bulrush,  etc.] 

* a person  employed  to  determine  the  quantity  bulll  (bul),  v.  t.  [<  bull1,  n. ; = Icel.  bola,  butt, 


> L.  bullock*-,  q.  v.)  = AID.  bulle,  , an,d ')is5,°Ps,\  „ _ , „ „ , , , 

„„„  = MLG.  LG.  bulle  (>  G.  bulle ) = bllll3t  (bul),n.  [=  P.  bulle,  formerly  bule  = Sp. 
Icel.  boli,  a bull  (cf.  baula,  a cow:  see  bawl1),  = bulla,  = Pg.  bollia  = It.  bolla,,  bulla,  < L. 
Norw.  bol  = ODan.  bul,  a bull,  Dan.  boll,  a cas-  bulla,  a bubble:  see  bull A]  A bubble, 
trated  bull  (cf . OBulg.  volu  = Serv.  VO  = Bohem.  Life  is  as  a bull  rising  on  the  water.  Nowell.  (Davies.) 
wul  ( wol -)  = Pol.  wol  (barred  X),  an  ox,  = Russ,  bull4  (bill),  n.  [Not  found  earlier  than  the  17th 
volu,  a bull,  = Lith.  bullus  — Lett,  bollis) ; prob.  century,  except  as  ME.  bul  (about  A.  D.  1320)  in 
from  the  root  of  bell?,  bellow,  q.  v.]  1.  The  the  doubtful  passage  first  quoted.  Origin  un- 

male of  the  domestic  bovine,  of  which  the  f e-  certain.  Several  anecdotes  involving _ Irish 
male  is  a cow  ; in  general,  the  male  of  any  bo-  speakers  have  been  told  (and  appar.  invented) 


or  bulk  of  goods,  so  as  to  fix  the  amount  of 
freight-  or  shore-dues  to  which  they  are  liable. 
[Eng.] 

bulker2  (bul'ker),  n.  [Also  written  (in  defs. 
1,  2)  bulkar;  < bulk?  + -er1.]  If.  A beam. 


push.]  1.  To  toss  or  throw  up  (hedges),  as 
cattle  do.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  In  the  stock  ex- 
change, to  endeavor  to  raise,  as  the  price  of 
shares,  artificially  and  unduly.  See  the  noun. — 
To  bull  a barrel,  to  pour  water  into  a cask,  when  it  is 


to  account  for  the  word.  It  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  bull 2,  a papal  edict,  in  allusion,  it 
is  said,  to  the  contrast  between  the  humble 
professions  of  the  pope,  as  in  his  styling  himself 
‘servant  of  servants,’  and  the  absolutely  dicta- 
torial nature  of  his  edicts.  This  explanation, 
which  rests  partly  on  the  passage  quoted  from 
Milton  (cf.  bullish2,  also  in  Milton),  below,  is 
hardly  tenable  on  historical  grounds.  The  Icel. 
bull,  nonsense,  bulla,  talk  nonsense,  chat,  is 
mod.,  and,  if  not  from  the  E.  word,  is  to  he 
associated  with  bulla,  boil,  and  ult.  with  L.  bul- 
la, a bubble  : see  bull3.]  A gross  inconsistency 
in  language ; a ludicrous  blunder  involving  a 
contradiction  in  terms : commonly  regarded 
as  especially  characteristic  of  the  Irish,  and 
often  called  an  Irish  bull. 

Quilk  man,  quilk  calf,  quilk  leon,  quilk  fugul 
I sal  you  tel,  with-vten  bul. 

Cursor  Mundi  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  21269. 

I may  say  (without  a Bull)  this  controversy  of  yours  is 
so  much  the  more  needless,  by  how  much  that  about  which 
it  is  (Reformation)  is  so  without  all  controversy  needful. 

Charles  Herle , Ahab’s  Fall  (1644),  Ded. 

And  whereas  the  Papist  boasts  himself  to  be  a Roman 
Catholic,  it  is  a mere  contradiction,  one  of  the  pope’s 
bulls,  as  if  he  should  say  universal  particular ; a Catholio 
schismatic.  Milton,  True  Religion. 


bull 

“Why,  Friend,” says  he,  . . . v 

beast  winter’d  one  whole  summer  fora  noble.”  “That 
was  a Bull,  my  Lord,  I beleeve,”  says  the  fellow. 

Thoms,  Anecdotes  and  Traditions  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  79. 
= Syn.  Error,  Mistake,  etc.  See  blunder. 
bulla  (bul'a),  n. ; pi.  bulla:  (-e).  [L.,  a bubble, 

boss,  knob,  an  ornament,  etc. ; hence  E.  bull2, 
bull2,  bill2,  boiol2,  etc. ; cf.  Hind,  bulbuld,  build, 
a bubble,  and  E.  bubble 1,  etc. ; all  perhaps  orig. 
imitative.]  1.  An  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
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bullantic  (bu-lan'tik)  a [<  ML  bullan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  bullare s attach  the  seal,  < bulla,  seal: 
see  bull 2.]  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  apostolic 
bulls:  as,  bullantic  letters,  certain  ornamental 
capitals  used  in  these  bulls, 
bullarium  (bu-la'ri-um),  n.  Same  as  bullaryl. 
bullary1  (bul'a-ri),  n.  [<  ML.  bullarium,  a col- 
lection of  papal  bulls,  < bulla:  see  bull2.']  A 
collection  of  papal  bulls. 


capsule  or  locket,  in  use  among  the  ancient  bullary2  (bul'a-ri),  n.  [A  pedantic  (law)  form 


Romans,  who  adopted  it  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  was  worn  especially  around  the  neck  as  an  amulet  by 
Roman  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  its  protective  virtue 
being  supposed  to  reside  either  in  its  precious  material  or 
in  some  substance  inclosed  within  it.  It  was  of  gold  in 
the  families  of  the  nobly  born  and  the  rich,  and  of  com- 
moner material  among  others.  It  was  laid  aside  by  young 
men  upon  attaining  maturity,  and  dedicated  to  Hercules 
or  to  the  household  lares ; by  young  women  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Juno. 

When  now  my  golden  Bulla  (hung  on  high 

To  household  gods)  declar’d  me  past  a boy. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius,  Satires,  v.  42. 

2.  A seal  attached  to  a document.  Specifically— 
(a)  A seal  used  by  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  and  by 
the  early  emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  (German)  Empire, 
and  by  other  sovereigns.  ( b ) A leaden  seal  attached  to 
Important  documents  issued  by  the  pope.  See  bulls,  2. 


of  boilary  or  boilery,  as  if  < ML.  *bulldrium,  < L, 
bullare  for  bullire,  boil:  see  boil2.]  A house  in 
which  salt  is  prepared  by  boiling, 
bullate  (bul'at),  a.  [<  L.  bullatus,  pp.  and  adj. : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  In  bot.,  having  elevations  like 

blisters.  A bullate  leaf  is  one  whose  surface  between 
the  veins  is  thrown  into  projections,  which  are  convex  on 
the  upper  surface  and  concave  beneath,  as  in  the  cabbage. 

In  the  bullate  thallus  of  a licheti  the  concavities  are  on  the 
upper  surface. 

2.  In pathol.,  blistered. — 3.  In  anat.,  inflated ; 
vaulted ; ventricous ; fornicated  and  with  thin 
walls:  as,  a bullate  tympanic  bone  (that  is,  one  bulldoze  (biil'doz), 
forming  a bulla  ossea).— 4.  In  zool.,  having  the 
surface  covered  with  irregular  and  slight  eleva- 
tions, giving  a blistered  appearance, 
bullatet,  v.  i-  [<  L.  bullatus,  pp.  of  bullare,  bub- 
ble, < bulla,  a bubble:  see  boil2,  bulla.]  To 
bubble  or  boil. 

bullated  (buTa-ted),  a.  Bullate ; rendered  bul- 
*late. 

bullation  (bu-la'shon),  re.  In  anat.,  inflation ; 
fornication ; eameration. 

bull-baiting  null  'ba  ting),  n.  The  practice  of 
baiting  or  attacking  bulls  with  dogs,  a sport 
formerly  very  popular  in  England,  but  made 
illegal  in  1835. 


bullet-bag 

Sentiments  which  vanish  for  ever  at  the  sight  of  the  proc- 
tor with  his  bull-dogs,  as  they  call  them,  or  four  muscular 
fellows  which  [sic]  always  follow  him,  like  so  many  bailiffs. 

Westminster  Rev.,  XXXV.  232. 

4.  [Cf.  barker !,  4.]  A pistol;  in  recent  use,  a 
small  revolver  with  a short  barrel  carrying  a 
large  ball.  [Cant.] 

“I  have  always  a brace  of  bulldogs  about  me.”  ...  So 
saying,  he  exhibited  a very  handsome,  highly  finished,  and 
richly  mounted  pair  of  pistols. 

Scott,  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  II.  191. 

5.  Naut. : (a)  The  great  gun  in  the  officers’  ward- 
room cabin.  (6)  A general  term  for  main-deck 
guns. — 6.  In  metal.,  tap-cinder  from  the  pud- 
dling-furnace, after  the  protoxid  of  iron  has 
been  converted  into  sesquioxid  by  roasting. 
It  may  be  used  as  an  ore  of  iron  for  making  what  is  known 
as  cinder-iron.  It  is  also  extensively  used  as  a lining  for 
the  sides  of  the  puddling -furnace.  [Eng.] 

7.  A name  given  by  the  Canadian  half-breeds 
to  the  gadfly.— Bulldog  hat.  See  hats.— Bulldog 
forceps,  forceps  with  pointed  teeth  for  grasping  an  ar- 
tery, etc. 


t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bull- 
dozed,. ppr.  bulldozing.  [Also  written  bulldose ; 
explained  as  orig.  to  give  one  a dose  of  the  bull- 
whack  or  bull-whip  ; but  the  second  element,  if 
of  this  origin,  would  hardly  become  -doze.]  1. 
To  punish  summarily  with  a bull-whip;  cow- 
hide.— 2.  To  coerce  or  intimidate  by  violence 
or  threats;  especially,  in  politics,  to  bully;  in- 
fluence unfairly:  applied  particularly  to  the 
practices  of  some  southern  whites  since  the 
civil  war.  [U.  8.  slang.] 

The  use  of  this  weapon  [the  bull-whip]  was  the  original 
application  of  bull-doze.  It  first  found  its  way  into  print 
,®F.  e war>  when  it  came  to  mean  intimidation  for 
political  purposes  by  violence  or  threats  of  violence.  Since 
that  time  it  has  acquired  a wider  significance,  and  may 
be  used  with  reference  to  intimidation  of  any  kind. 


Bulla  of  Pope  Alexander  IV. 


Among  those  who  at  a late  period  patronised  or  defended 

bull-baiting  were  Windham  and  Parr  ; and  even  Canning  ,,  . ,,  , - . f 9'  °f  Amei\  Hist.,  XIII.  98. 

and  Peel  opposed  the  measure  for  its  abolition  by  law.  DuiiaOZer  (bul  ao-zer),  n.  1.  One  who  bull- 
Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iv.  dozes;  one  who  intimidates  others  by  threats 
3.  Any  ornament  of  rounded  form,  especially  bullbat  (bul'bat),  n.  A local  or  popular  name  violence. — 2.  A revolver.  [U.  S.  slang  in 

if  suspended,  such  as  those  which  are  attached  in  the  United  States  of  the  night-hawk  or  long-  senses.] 

w omoii  XT : - winged  goatsucker,  Chordeiles popetue  or  C.  vir-  bulledt,  V*  [For  boiled,  pp.  of  ME.  bollen , 

ginianus.  So  called  from  its  flying  most  in  the  evening  sTwe11 : see&oZwl.]  Swollen;  expanded.  B . 
or  in  cloudy  weather,  and  from  the  noise  which  it  makes  Jonson , Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 
aS-}t  m,ov.e,8  through  the.a.ir*  It  belongs  to  the  family  Ca- bullen  (bul'en),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  The 

. different  ^ awn  or  chaff  from  hemp  or  flax.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


by  small  chains  to  the  Hungarian  crown. — 4. 
In  pathol.,  a bleb  or  portion  of  epidermis  raised 
by  the  extravasation  of  a transparent  watery 
fluid,  as  in  erysipelas,  etc.— 5.  In  anat.,  an  in- 
flated portion  of  the  bony  external  meatus  of 


primulgidce , like  the  whippoorwill,  but  is  of  i 
. Senus.  Also  called  pisk  and  piramidig. 


^ , — ■*  genus,  .fiiau  uaneu  pixtc  a,nu  pirai  nuiia.  i.  n « „ . ,,  1 ~ i-  o*j 

the  ear,  forming  a more  or  less  well-marked  bullbeart,  n . K bull1  + bear‘d  Cf  buabear  1 A kullen-DUllen  (hul  en-buFen),  n.  [Imitative 

r»romm«Tif*.A  nn  oorili  of  4-lwx  n n s.  ^ i 1 ’ r-r..  , rr  » * *-*  rfinirnnftn.tinn  • of  hnlhnT  ~\  ^ 


prominence  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the  bugbear.'  Harvey. 
skull  of  many  animals,  usually  constituted  by  bulibee  (bul'be)  n 
a bulbous  tympanic  bone.  Also  called  bulla  bull-beef  (biil'bef), 
ossea.  See  extract.  hence,  coarse  beef. 

In  some  Marsupials,  where  the  tympanic  does  not  pass  quial.] 
beyond  the  annular  condition,  there  is  an  apparently  simi-  bullbeffffar  Cbul'be£//ar) 
lar  bulla,  but  this  is  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  bases  1 1 f . o ..  Jj 

of  the  alae  temporales  (Dasyurus,  Petaurista,  Perameles). 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trails.),  p.  466. 

6.  [cap.']  A genus  of  tectibranchiate  (or  pleu 
robranchiate)  gastropods,  to  which  very  differ- 
ent limits  have 
been  assigned,  (a) 

By  the  old  concholo- 
gists  not  only  were 
most  of  the  tectibran- 
chiates  included,  but 
also  various  other  gas- 
tropods having  shells 
like  or  supposed  to  be 
like  them  were  referred 
to  the  genus.  (6)  By 
recent  writers  it  is  re- 
stricted to  the  bubble- 
shells,  so  called  from 
their  ventricous  oval 

shells,  so  convoluted  that  the  last  whorl  envelops  all  the 
others : typical  of  the  family  BvUidce.  Also  called  Glan- 
dula. 


(Halliwell ) reduplication ; cf . bulbul.']  The  native  name  of 

Same  as  bull  flu.  , 1 th.®  Australian  lyre-bird,  Menura  superba. 

n.  The  flesh  of  a bull;  Vana,f  of  hal™0er-  , v 

[In  the  latter  sense  collo-  bullen-nail  (bul  en-nal),  n.  A round-headed 
nail  with  a short  shank,  tinned  and  lacquered, 
n.  I In  form.  < hulll . us?d  upholsterers. 


pin  form  ^ bull1  U!3t5U‘  unit5iiy  uy  n_ 

+ beggar ; but  prob.  a corruption  of*  a word^Jf^®^  (kul  er),  v.  i.  [E.  dial.:  see  bulder , boul~ 
of  different  origin ; cf . bully,  v.,  bullbear , a bug-  rfe^  To  ro/^-  , [^rov;  Lng*]  , 
bear,  D.  bullcbalc,  a bugbear:  see  bugbear.]  OUllescence  (hn-les  ens),  n.  [<  L ,bullescen(t-)s, 
Something  that  excites  needless  fear;  a hob-  PPr*  bullescere^egm.  to  bubble,  < bullire, hub- 

^.,-1.1 1 — i.  * . . i i*  j ' hlA  ! flPft  Al/IJ/xj  I In  /If)/  o lmlln/n  /j/wirllll 
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Bubble-shells. 

x.  Bulla  ampulla  ; 2,  Bulla  ( Atys ) 


ttaucium. 


bullace  (bul'as),  n.  [Also  bullas,  bullis,  bulles, 
bullies,  bulloes , etc.  ME.  bulas , bolas,  bolace , 

< OF.  *bolace,  mod.  F.  dial.  (Swiss)  bolassa, 
also  bouloce,  variants  of  the  OP.  beloce,  etc., 
earlier  OF.  *peloce,  mod.  dial.  (Jura,  Lyons) 
pelosse,  the  wild  plum,  prob.  orig.  adj.,  ML. 

*pilottca,  *pilotea,  < LL.  pilotta,  pilota,  OF. 

pelote,  ME.  pelet,  E.  pellet , a little  ball.  The  ★formed  by  men  only. 
Celtic  forms  are  from  ME.  or  OF.]  1.  A spe-  bulldog  (bul'dog),  n. 


goblin;  an  object  of  terror, 

They  are  all  as  mad  as  I ; they  all  have  trades  now, 
And  roar  about  the  streets  like  bull-beggars. 

Fletcher,  loyal  Subject,  iv.  2. 

This  was  certainly  an  ass  in  a lion’s  skin ; a harmless 
bull-beggar,  who  delights  to  frighten  innocent  people. 

Tatler , No.  212. 

bull-boat  (bhl'bot),  n.  A rude  boat  made  by 
the  North  American  Indians,  usually  a shallow 
crate  covered  with  the  raw  hide  of  the  hull  elk. 

bullbrier  (bul'brifor),  ».  A name  given  to  spe- 
cies of  Smilax,  S.  Pseudo-China  and  S.  tamnoi- 
des,  of  the  southern  United  States,  which  have 
tuberous  roots,  and  stems  armed  with  stout 
prickles. 

bull-calf  (bul'kaf),  n.  [<  bulU  + calf;  ~ D.  bul- 
kalf  = Icel.  bola-kalfr.]  1.  A male  calf. — 2. 
A stupid  fellow.  Shak. 

bullcomber  (bul'k6//mer),  n.  A name  of  the 
common  English  beetle,  Scarabceus  typhosus,  op 
Typliceus  vulgaris,  and  other  species  of  the  fam- 
ily Scarabeeidce. 

bull-dance  (bul'dans),  n.  Ncmt.,  a dance  Per- 


cies of  plum,  Primus  insititia,  a native  of  Asia 
Minor  and  southern  Europe,  hut  now  natural- 
ized and  cultivated  farther  north,  it  differs 
from  the  common  plum,  P.  domestica,  chiefly  in  its  spiny 
branches.  The  fruit  is  used  like  damsons. 

2.  Helicoccus  bijugatus,  a tropical  American 
sapindaceous  tree  producing  a cluster  of  egg- 
shaped  fruit. — 3.  In  the  United  States,  the 
muscadine  grape,  Vi l is  rotundifolia. 

Bulladse  (bul'a-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Bullidce. 
bullae,  n.  Plural  of  bulla. 
bullah  (bill'd),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A weight  equal  to 
4J  pounds,  used  in  some  parts  of  the  East  In- 
dies for  grain. 


[<  ZimM1  + dog ; hence  E. 


bouledogue,  Russ,  bulidogu,  Hind,  gulddnk-kuttd 
( kutta , dog).  Cf.  equiv.  D.  bulhond  ( hond  = E. 
hound),  LG.  bullenbiter  = G.  bullenbeisser  = 
Han.  bulbider,  lit.  ‘hull-biter.’]  1.  A variety 
of  dog  of  comparatively  small  size,  but  very 
strong  and  muscular,  with  a large  head,  broad 
muzzle,  short  hair,  tapering  smooth  tail,  and 
remarkable  courage  and  ferocity.  Dogs  of 
this  kind  were  formerly  much  used  in  hull- 
baiting, whence  the  name. — 2t.  A bailiff. 

I sent  for  a couple  of  bull-dogs,  and  arrested  him. 

Farquhar,  Love  and  a Bottle,  iii.  2. 
3.  The  assistant  or  servant  who  attends  the 
proctor  of  an  English  university  when  on  duty. 


ble:  see  boil2.]  In  bot.,  a bullate  condition. 
★See  bullate,  1. 

bullet  (bul'et),  n.  [<  F.  boulet,  a cannon-ball, 
dim.  of  OP.  boule,  a ball,  > E.  bowl?,  of  which 
bullet  is  thus  practically  a diminutive:  see 
bowfi.]  If.  A small  ball. 

When  one  doth  die  another  is  elected  by  the  Great  Mas- 
ter and  his  Knights,  who  give  their  voices  by  bullets,  as  do 
the  Venetians.  Sandy s,  Travels,  p.  180. 

Specifically — 2.  A small  metallic  projectile 
intended  to  be  discharged  from  a firearm : com- 
monly limited  to  leaden  projectiles  for  small 
arms.  Bullets  were  formerly  always  spherical  in 
form,  but  many  changes  have  been  made  in  them  in 
both  shape  and  struc- 
ture. The  bullet  used 
for  rifles  of  recent  con- 
struction is  elongated 
and  conical,  or  rather 

ogival,  at  the  apex ; the  Rifle-bullets, 

core  only  is  of  lead  or  old  Minis ; eld  Enfield , 

lead  and  .tin  composi-  c,  old  Springfield; 

tion,  and  is  inclosed  in  d>  u.  S.  magazine-rifle  (recent), 
a covering  of  soft  steel  or  nickel.  The  sides  are  smooth 
or  have  shallow  grooves  (cannelures)  near  the  base  of  the 
jacket ; the  base  is  flat ; the  cannelures  contain  wax,  or,  in 
its  absence,  that  portion  of  the  sides  of  the  bullet  inclosed 
in  the  neck  of  the  cartridge-case  is  covered  with  the  same 
lubricant  which  excludes  moisture  from  the  powder. 
When  the  gun  is  fired  the  lands  of  the  rifling  are  forced 
into  the  jacket  of  the  bullet,  causing  rotation  about  the 
longer  axis. 

3.  In  her.,  a roundel  sable  (that  is,  a black 
circle),  supposed  to  represent  a cannon-ball. — 
Bullet-compasses.  See  compass.— Dumdum  bullet, 
a half-covered  bullet  with  an  expansible  soft  core : named 
from  the  Dumdum  ammuuition-worksatCalcutta.— Every 
bullet  has  its  billet.  See  billet^.— Naked  bullet 
(milit.),  an  elongated  projectile  with  one  or  more  grooves 
or  cannelures  encircling  it,  as  distinguished  from  the 
patched  bullet  formerly  used. 

bullet-bag  (bul'et-bag),  n.  A leathern  pouch 
for  holding  bullets,  formerly  carried  attached 
to  a bandoleer  or  baldric.  When  the  baldric  was  not 
worn,  the  bullet-bag  was  attached  to  the  girdle,  beside  the 
powder-flask. 


bullet-headed 

bullet-headed  (bul'et-hed"ed),  a.  1.  Bound- 
headed.—2.  Stupid;  doltish, 
bullet-hook  (bul'ot-huk),  n.  In  surg.,  a tool 
*.for  extracting  bullets. 

bulletin  (bul'e-tin),  n.  [F.,  < It.  bullettino,  bol- 
lettino  dim.  of  bulletta , bolletta,  dim.  of  bulla, 
bolla,  a bull,  edict : see  bull‘d  and  the  ult.  identi- 
cal bill 3.]  1.  An  authenticated  official  report 

concerning  some  public  event,  such  as  military 
operations,  the  health  of  a sovereign  or  other 
distinguished  personage,  etc.,  issued  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public. 

“False  as  a bulletin"  became  a proverb  ill  Napoleon's 
time.  Carlyle- 

2.  Any  notice  or  public  announcement,  espe- 
cially of  news  recently  received.— 3.  A name 
given  to  various  periodical  publications  record- 
ing the  proceedings  of  learned  societies, 
bulletin  (bul'e-tin),  v.  t.  [<  bulletin,  «.]  To 
make  known  by  a bulletin  publicly  posted. 

It  would  excite  no  interest  to  bulletin  tlie  last  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  a village  where  the  event  was  unknown,  u 
the  date  was  appended. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  142. 

bulletin-board  (biil'e-tin-bord),  ».  A board 
publicly  exposed,  on  which  to  placard  recent 
news,  notices,  etc.  . 

bullet-ladle  (bul'et-la/'dl),  ».  A hemispheri- 
cal ladle  for  melting  lead  to  run  bullets, 
bullet-machine  (brn'et-ma-shen'' ),  it.  A ma- 
chine for  forming  bullets.  The  metal,  in  the  form 
of  a coil,  is  cut  into  short  lengths  as  it  unwinds,  and  these 
blanks  are  then  pressed  into  shape  between  dies, 
bullet-mold  (biil'et-mold),  11.  A mold  for  cast- 
ing bullets.  . 

bullet-probe  (bul'et-prob),  ii.  A probe  used  m 
exploring  for  bullets  in  wounds, 
bullet-proof  (bul'et-prof),  ci.  Capable  of  re- 
sisting the  impact  of  a bullet, 
bulletrie  (bul'e-tri),  n.  See  bully-tree. 
bullet-screw  (bul'et-skrfi),  n.  A screw  at  the 
end  of  a ramrod,  which  can  be  forced  into  a 
bullet  in  order  to  draw  it  from  a gun-barrel, 
bullet-shell  (bul'et-shel),  ».  An  explosive  bul- 
let for  small  arms, 
bullet-tree,  n.  See  bully-tree. 
bullet-wood  (bul'et-wud),  n.  A very  strong, 
★close-grained,  dark-brown  wood  of  India,  trom 
several  species  of  Mimusops.  See  bully-tree. 
bull-facet  (bul'fas),  n.  A threatening  face  or 
appearance. 

Come  hither  to  fright  maids  with  thy  ball-faces! 

To  threaten  gentlewomen ! . 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  lv.  2. 

bull-faced  (bul'fast),  a.  Having  a large  coarse 
face:  as,  “bull-faced  Jonas,”  Dryden,  Abs.  and 
Achit.,  i.  581. 

bull-feast  (bul'fest),  n.  Same  as  bull-figlit. 
bull-fight  (bul'fit),  n.  A combat  between  men 
and  a bull  or  bulls:  a popular  amusement 
among  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  A horse- 
man, called  a toreador  or  picador,  attacks  a bull  in  a 
closed  arena,  irritating  him,  but  avoiding  his  attack. 
After  the  bull  has  been  tormented  a long  time  the  horse- 
man leaves  him,  and  persons  oil  foot,  called  chulos  and 
banderUleros,  attack  him  and  plunge  darts  into  him. 
Finally  the  sport  is  ended  with  the  death  of  the  bull  by 
the  sword  at  a matador. 

bull-fighter  (bid' finer),  n.  One  who  fights 
*bulls ; a human  combatant  in  a bull-fight. 
bullfinch1  (bill' finch),  it.  [Appar.  < bull1  as  used 
in  comp,  (as  if  in  allusion  to  tbe  thick  roundeu 
bill)  + finch.  Cf.  equiv.  buck  finch.']  A very 
common  oscine  passerine  bird  of  Europe,  Pyr- 
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rhula  vulgaris;  a kind  of  finch  of  the  family 
Fringillidce , with  a very  short,  stout,  turgid  bill, 
which,  like  the  crown,  is  black,  and  a body  blu- 
ish above,  and,  in  the  male,  tile-red  below : a 
favorite  cage-bird,  easily  taught  to  sing  a va- 
riety of  notes.  The  name  is  extended  to  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  and  also  to  those  of  some  related  gen- 
era.—Bullfinch  tanager,  one  of  the  lindos  or  thick-billed 
tanagers  of  the  genus  Euphorbia , and  others  of  like  charac- 
ter.— Pine  bullfinch,  the  pine  grosbeak,  Pimeola  enu- 
cleator.  See  grosbeak.  , 

bullfinch2  (bul'finch),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
bull-fence,  a fence  for  confining  bulls,  < bull1  -t- 
fence.]  In  England,  a strong  fence,  or  a hedge 
allowed  to  grow  high  enough  to  impede  hunt- 
ers, and  much  used  as  a test  of  skill  in  steeple- 
chasing. 

bullfish  (bul'fish),  n.  A name  of  the  great  seal, 
Phoca  barbata,  or  JMgnathus  barbatus. 
bullfist  (bul'fist),  n.  [Also  written  bullfeist, 
bullfice;  ( bull 1 + fist-,  dial,  feist,  foist , a puff- 
bali,  lit.  a breaking  of  wind:  see  fist2,  foist1. 
The  German  name  bofist  (>  Bovista)  and  the 
generic  name  Lycoperdon  are  of  similar  signi- 
fication.! A puffball.  See  Lycoperdon. 
bullfly  (biil'fii),  n.  An  insect,  the  gadfly,  so 
named  from  its  tormenting  cattle.  See  gadfly. 
Also  called  bullbee. 

bullfrog  (bul'frog),  n.  Tbe  Lana  catesbiana, 
a North  American  species  of  frog,  from  8 to  12 
inches  long,  including  the  legs,  of  a dusky  brown 


Bullfrog  ( Rana  catesbiana). 

or  olive  color  marked  with  darker.  These  frogs  live 
chiefly  in  stagnant  water,  and  utter  aloud  croaking  sound 
resembling  the  bellowing  of  a hull,  whence  the  name, 
bull-fronted  (bul'frun"ted),  a.  Having  a front 
or  forehead  like  a bull. 


Bullfinch  ( Pyrrhula  vulgaris ). 


A sturdy  man  he  looked  to  fell  an  ox, 
Bull-fronted,  ruddy.  Hood. 

bull-fronts  (bul'frunts),  n.  pi.  [E.  dial.,  also 
called  bull-faces.']  Tufts  of  coarse  grass,  Des- 
+champsia  csespitosa.  Brockett. 
bullhead  (bul'hed),  v.  [<  ME.  bulhede,  name 
of  a fish  (L.  capito),  < bul,  bull1,  + hede,  head.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  certain  fishes,  (a)  In 
England:  (1)  Cottas  gobio,  a fish  about  4 inches  long, 
with  head  very  lai'ge  and  broader  than  the  body.  Often 
also  called  miller' s-thumb.  Also  locally  applied  in  the 
United  States  to  allied  species  of  the  genus  Cottus.  (2) 
Agonus  cataphractus,  called  the  armed  bullhead,  (b)  In 
the  United  States,  a cottoid  fish,  as  Myoxocephalus  green- 
landicus  or  M.  octodecimspinosus,  better  known  as  sculpin. 
[Local.]  (c)  In  America,  a species  of  Amiurus,  also  called 
horned  pout.  See  catfish.  (<I)  A gobioid  fish,  Eleotrxs 
gobioides,  with  a broad  head,  large  scales  in  36-40  rows,  and 
a blackish-brown  color.  It  is  common  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  New  Zealand.  ( e ) A fish  of  the  family  Batrach- 
oididse,  otherwise  called  blenny  bullhead.  Swainson,  1839. 

2.  A tadpole.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 3.  A small 
water-insect  of  a black  color. — 4.  The  golden 
plover,  Charadriusfulvus. — 5.  A stupid  fellow; 
a lubber.  Johnson. 

bull-head  (bul'hed),  a.  Same  as  bull-headed. 
— Bull-head  ax.  See  ax1.-- Bull-head  whiting,  a 
sciasnoid  fish,  Menticirrus  alburnus  ; the  southern  kmg- 
★fisli.  [Florida.]  __  , , 

bull-headed  (bul'hed"ed),  a.  1 . Having  a head 
like  that  of  a bull.  Hence— 2.  Obstinate; 

blunderingly  aggressive;  stupid. 

bullhoof  (bul'hof),  n.  A name  given  in  Ja- 
maica to  a species  of  passion-flower,  Passiflora 
Murucuja,  with  handsome  scarlet  flowers,  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaves.  It  is  also  applied,  as 
in  Honduras,  to  some  species  of  bully-tree, 
bulllrass  (bul'hus),  n.  [<  bull1  + dial,  lmss, 
the  dogfish.]  A local  English  name  ot  the 
dogfish,  Scyllium  catnlus. 
bullid  (bul'id),  n.  A gastropod  of  the  family 
BulUdai.  , 

Bllllidse  (bul'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bulla  + 
-i(Ur.~\  A family  of  teetibrancliiate  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Bulla,  which  has  been 
adopted  with  widely  differing  boundaries,  (a) 
By  the  old  authors  it  was  used  for  most  of  the  Tectibran- 
chiata.  (b)  By  later  authors  it  has  been  variously  restricted, 
and  is  now  mostly  limited  to  Tectibranchiata  with  an  in- 
volute ovate  shell  and  a lingual  ribbon  with  numerous 
rows  of  teeth,  each  row  having  a central  tooth  and  nuiner- 
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ous  nearly  uniform  lateral  teeth.  The  species  are  marine, 
frequenting  sandy  or  muddy  bottoms  near  the  shore, 
sometimes  going  into  brackish  water.  The  sheU  is  often 
spotted.  Also  written  Ballades.  See  cut  under  Bulla. 

bulliform  (bul'i-ffirm),  a.  [<  L.  bulla,  a bubble, 
etc.,  + forma,  shape.]  1.  Eesembling  a blister. 
The  bulliform  or  hygroscopic  cells  of  grasses  and  sedges. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXXII.  331. 

2.  Having  the  form  characteristie.of  the  genus 
Bulla,  or  of  gastropods  of  the  family  Bullidce. 
bullimongt,  bullimungt,  n.  [Also  bullimony, 
bollimony;  origin  uncertain.]  A mixture  ot 
oats,  peas,  and  vetches.  Tusser ; Grose. 
bullimony  (bul'i-mo-ni),  n.  Same  as  bullimong. 
bulling  (bul'ing),  «.  [Appar.  verbal  n.  of  hall1, 
v.,  1,  throw  up,  toss.]  A method  of  detaching 
loosened  masses  of  rock  from  their  bed  by  ex- 
ploding gunpowder  which  has  been  poured  into 
the  fissures. 

bulling-shovel  (bul'ing-shovH),  it.  In  metal., 
a peculiar  form  of  shovel  used  in  ore-dressing. 
It  is  of  triangular  form,  with  a sharp  point. 
See  van  and  vanning-sliovel.  [Eng.] 

bullion1  (bul'yon),  n.  [Also  bullyon,  bollyon, 
etc.  ME.  bullion,  bulion,  bolion,  etc.,  < AF.  bul- 
lion, bullione,  boillon  (def.  1 aud  2)  (ML.  bul- 
lio(n-),  bulliona),  in  official  or  technical  use, 
prob.  orig.  identical  with  OF.  boullon,  bouillon, 
a boiling,  hence  a melting,  and  so  the  place  of 
melting  and  a melted  mass  of  metal:  see  bul- 
lion2, bullions.  The  forms  and  senses  have 
been  confused  with  those  of  billon,  q.  v.]  If. 
A place  where  gold  and  silver  are  melted  and 
coined;  a mint  (also  explained  as-'a  place  of 
exchange  ’).  Blount;  Phillips. 

Bullion  ...  is  the  place  where  gold  is  tryed. 

Tertnes  do  la  ley  (1041).  N.  E.  D. 
The  third  part  of  all  the  money  of  silver  plate,  which 
shall  be  brought  to  the  bullion,  shall  be  made  into  half- 
pence and  farthings.  Swift,  Drapier’s  Letters. 

2.  Gold  or  silver  in  the  mass;  gold  or  silver 
smelted  and  not  perfectly  refined,  or  refined 
but  in  bars,  ingots,  or  any  uncoined  form,  as 
plate. 

And  that  they  may  be  in  our  sayde  landis  and  lordshippys 
for  too  bye  and  gader,  lade  and  freith  and  cary  away  or 
doo  to  bee  caryed  away  and  conueied  into  the  sayde  kyng- 
dom  of  England  ...  all  suclle  wares,  goodis  and  mar- 
chaundises  . . . excep  bolion,  harnes,  bowes,  arowes,  ar- 
tillary, and  other  thingis  which  is  forboden,  habilementis 
of  werre,  and  none  but  such  harneys  and  wepens  as  they 
shall  bringe  wyth  them. 

Arnold’s  Chronicle,  1502  (ed.  1811),- p.  229. 

Their  trade  being,  by  the  same  Alchemy  that  the  Pope 
uses,  to  extract  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  drossie 
Bullion  of  the  Peoples  sinnes. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ll. 


A paper  currency  is  employed,  when  there  is  no  bullion 
in  the  vaults.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  32. 

3.  Un current  coin;  coin  received  only  at  its 
metallic  value. 

And  those  [words]  which  Eld’s  strict  doom  did  disallow, 
And  damn  for  bullion,  go  for  current  now. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas,  Babylon. 
Foreign  coin  hath  no  value  here  for  its  stamp,  and  our 
coin  is  bullion  in  foreign  dominions. 

Locke,  Further  Considerations,  etc. 

4f.  Figuratively,  gold,  as  a sordid  thing;  mere 
wealth;  mammon. 

Farewell,  my  bullion  gods,  whose  sov’reign  looks 

So  often  catch’d  me  with  their  golden  hooks ; 

Go,  seek  another  slave ; ye  all  must  go ; 

I cannot  serve  my  God  and  bullion  too. 

Quarles , Emblems,  ii.  13. 

Base  bullion,  pig-lead  containing  silver,  and  usually 
also  gold,  which  are  separated  from  the  baser  metal  by 
refining.  [Cordilleran  mining  region.]— Bullion  Fima, 
a deposit  of  public  money  at  the  mint  and  its  branches. 
The  object  of  this  fund  is  to  enable  the  mint  to  make  re- 
turns of  coins  to  private  depositors  of  bullion  witliout 
waiting  until  such  bullion  is  actually  coined.  If  the  bul- 
lion fund  is  sufficiently  large,  depositors  are  paid  as  soon 
as  their  bullion  is  melted  and  assayed  and  the  value  as- 
certained. It  thus  enables  the  mint  to  have  a stock  of 
coin  on  hand  to  pay  depositors  in  advance.  Such  bullion 
becomes  the  property  of  the  government,  and,  being  sub- 
sequently coined,  is  available  as  a means  of  prompt  pay- 
ment to  other  depositors.  Bouvier,  Law  Dictionary. 

bullion2  (bul'yon),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  bullyon 
(Skelton)  (not  found  in  ME.),  < OF.  bouillon1,  a 
bubble,  a stud,  a large-headed  nail,  a puff  in  a 
garment  (mod.  F.  bouillon,  a bubble,  a puff  in 
a garment,  a bull’s-eye  in  glass-making),  prop, 
a variant  of  boullon,  boulon,  a large-headed  nail, 
a stud,  bolt,  pin,  arrow,  mod.  F.  boulon,  a bolt, 
pin  (=  Sp.  bolion,  a brass-headed  nail,  a,  kind 
of  ear-ring,  a shoot  of  a plant),  i ML.  buliio{it-) , 
prop.  *bullo( n-),  a bubble,  aug.  of  L.  bulla,  a 
bubble,  a stud,  a boss,  > OF.  bottle,  a bubble,  a 
ball,  mod.  F.  boule  (>  E.  bowl2,  a round  ball) ; 
bouillon1  being  thus  a different  word  from, 
though  confused  with,  bouillon2,  boillon,  boellon, 
bolion,  a boiling,  a measure  of  salt,  broth,  soup, 
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mod.  F.  bouillon  (see  bouillon)  — It.  boglione,  bullock2t  (bul'ok),  v.  A perversion  of  bullyf. 
broth  (Florio),  < ML.  bullio(n-),  a measure  of  To  bullock  and  domineer  over  me.  Foote 

salt  (see  bullion 8),  lit.  a bubbling,  a boiling,  < , ..  r/_.  . 

L.  bullire  (>  OF.  boulir,  boullir,  bouilli/r,  mod.  bullock  s-eye  (bul  oks-i),  n.  [Of.  bull  s-eye.] 
F.  bouillir  = It.  bollire),  bubble,  boil,  < bulla,  a b A smanf  thl<*  glass  or  skylight  m a cover- 
bubble:  see  bulla,  bull2,  bulls,  boil2.  Cf.  bid-  !u^  r?°,  A*8H . cahe<l  bull  s-eye.  2.  The 

lioni.]  If.  A boss;  a stud;  a showy  metallic  ^ v , 

ornament  either  of  gold  or  in  imitation  of  gold,  t S-heart  (hul  oks-hart),  n.  The  East 
as  a button,  stud,  hook,  clasp,  buckle,  and  the  Tn  , ? name  ^or  custard-apple,  Anona  re- 
2jjj0  ticucata. 

r,n  , , , „ , bullock-shell  (bul'ok-shel),  n.  A kind  of  small 

The  Clasps  an,,  bullyons  thick  pearl-oyster  of  the  genus  Meleagrina,  in- 

2.  A fringe  of  thick  twisted  cords,  such  as  will  bulloot  (bu-16t'),  n.  [Hind,  ballut,  balut  = Pers. 

.Bullion consisting  of  silk  cords  covered  ballut,  an  acorn,  an  oak,  < Ar.  ballut,  an  oak.] 

In  com.,  the  name  given  to  a kind  of  acorn  used 
in  India  as  a medicine, 
bullose  (bul'os),  a.  Same  as  bullous. 
bullous  (bul' us),  a.  [<  L.  bulla,  a bubble,  boss, 
knob  (see  bulla),  + - ous .]  Exhibiting  or  of  the 
nature  of  bullse,  blebs,  or  blisters;  bullate; 
bulbous.  See  bulla,  4. 

bullpout  (bul'pout),  n.  A siluroid  fish,  espe- 
cially Amiurus  nebulosus,  of  the  eastern  and 
middle  United  States:  more  widely  known  as 
catfish.  Also  called  horned  pout  and  bullhead. 
See  cut  under  pout. 


bully 


„ _ Bullion  consisting 

with  line  gold  or  silver  thread  is  much  used  for  epaulets. 
Also  called  bullion-fringe. 

3.  In  glass-making , that  part  of  the  spheroidal 
mass  of  glass  which  is  attached  to  the  pontil, 
after  being  blown  and  while  undergoing  the 
process  of  flashing.  When  the  tube  is  de- 
tached, it  is  called  the  bulVs-eye  (which  see). 
Also  bullion-point. 

bullion3t,  n.  [<  OF.  bouillon,  < ML.  bullio(n-), 
a measure  of  salt,  lit.  a boiling:  see  bullion2.'] 
A measure  of  capacity  (of  salt).  Davies, 
Supp.  Eng.  Gloss. 

bullion-bar  (bul'yon-bar),  n.  [<  bullion2,  3,  + 


barf.]  The  bar  upon  which  the  spheroidal  bull-pump  (bul'pump),  n.  A single  or  direct- 


mass  of  glass  is  pressed  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing  the  process  of  blowing  crown  glass, 
bullioner  (bul'yon-er),  n.  [<  bullionf  + -cr1.] 
A dealer  in  bullion. 

Melted  down  by  the  bullioners. 

Rice  Vaughan,  Coin  and  Coinage,  p.  60  (Ord  MS.). 

bullion-fringe  (bul'yon-frinj),  n.  Same  as  bul- 
lion2, 2. 

bullionism  (bul'yon-izm),  n.  [<  bullion2  + 
-ism.]  The  system  or  doctrine  of  those  who 
advocate  an  exclusively  metallic  currency,  or 
a metallic  currency  combined  with  a convert- 
ible paper  currency. 

Boston,  the  very  Gibraltar  of  bullionism. 

it.  Phillips,  June  19,  1S75. 
bullionist  (bul'yon-ist),  n.  [<  bullion 2 + -is#.] 
An  advocate  of  or  a believer  in  bullionism. 

Your  party  repudiates  him  because  he  is  joined  to  bul- 
lionists  and  stockmougers.  If.  Phillips,  June  19,  1875. 


acting  pumping-engine  in  which  the  piston- 
rod  is  attached  directly  to  the  pumping-rod, 
the  weight  of  the  rods  being  the  motive  force 
*on  the  down-stroke. 

bull-ring  (bul'ring),  «.  An  arena  or  amphi- 
theater for  bull-fights. 

Every  town  in  Spain  of  any  size  has  a large  bull-ring. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  8. 

bull-roarer  (bul'ror'-'er),  n.  A long,  thin,  nar- 
row piece  of  wood,  attached  at  one  end  to  a 
string,  by  means  of  which  it  is  whirled  rapidly 
in  the  air,  causing  by  its  revolution  a deep 
sullen  roar:  a favorite  toy  with  children.  Also 
called  tundun. 


panes  of  glass  cut  from  it.  Bull’s-eyes  were  formerly  used 
in  lead-sash  windows.  As  the  manufacture  of  crown-glass 

has  much  declined, 
imitations  of  bull’s- 
eyes  are  made  for 
picturesque  effects 
in  window-glazing. 
See  bullion 2,  3. 

9.  A planocon- 
vex lens  in  a mi- 
croscope, which 
serves  as  an  il- 
luminator to  con- 
centrate rays  of 
light  upon  an 
opaque  micro- 
scopic object. — 

10.  A small  and 
thick  old-fash- 
ioned watch. — 

11.  In  archery 
•And.  gunnery : (a) 
The  central  or 
innermost  divi- 
sion of  a target, 

usually  round  and  of  a different  color  from  the 
rest.  See  target. 

One  or  two  beings,  who  have  shot  into  the  very  centre 
and  bull’s-eye  of  the  fashion.  Thackeray. 

( b ) A shot  that  hits  the  bull’s-eye;,  the  best 
shot  that  can  be  made. — 12.  A coarse  sweet- 
meat ; a colored  or  striped  ball  of  candy. 

The  black-bearded  sea-kings  round  were  promising  them 
rock  and  bull’s-eyes,  if  they  would  only  sit  stilllike  “gude 
maids.”  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xv. 

Even  the  bull’s  eyes  and  gingerbread  for  the  children  are 
not  unpermitted,  if  they  are  honestly  made  and  warranted 
not  to  he  poisonous.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  233. 

13.  A local  English  name  of  the  dunlin,  Tringa 
alpina — Buntline  bull’s  -eye,  a large  thimble  used  in 

c v the  foot-rope  of  a sail.  Same  as  lizard. 

deep  bull’s-featbert  (bulz'feTH//er),  ».  A horn To 

A l _ hftStftTIf  t.ho  hnlVo  footbor  In  mol’n  n minbobl 


Bull’s-eye  of  a Microscope. 


The  bull-roarer  is  a toy  familiar  to  most  children.  . . . 
The  ancient  Greeks  employed  at  some  of  their  sacred  rites 
a precisely  similar  toy,  described  by  historians  as  “ a little 
piece  of  wood,  to  which  a string  was  fastened,  and  in  the 
mysteries  it  is  whirled  round  to  make  a roaring  noise.” 
. . . The  bull-roarer  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  country 
in  the  world,  and  among  the  most  primitive  peoples.  . . . 
And  as  an  instrument  employed  in  religious  rites  or  mys- 
ttiiok  -nortion  a t ppptpr  tenes,  it  is  found  in  New  Mexico,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zea- 
n „ ,7  1 CK  poraon  at  the  center  land  and  in  Africa  to  this  day. 

°f  crown-glass.  E.  H.  Knight  * All  l he  Year  Round,  June,  1885. 

bulIish?’(bh^ish)ee^^,,  flbuin  4 4-  .M,l  1 In  k^ll-rope  (bul'rop),  n.  Naiit.,  a rope  rove 

the  stock  exchange,  somewhat  buoyant;  advanc-  Swerrigging!  to 

of  a topgallant 
from  aloft. 

bulliQb2  rh.il'i’al.i  „ iv  I...77J  a.  '.m  r>  bull-rusht,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  bulrush. 

bullish-  (bnl  ish)  « [<  bulli  + .«*1 1 Par-  bulls  (Mdz),  n.  pL  [Perhaps*  a use  of  bull 1.] 

t e nature  ot  a bull  or  blunder,  a name  in  Cornwall,  England,  for  the  fish  Ser- 


bestow  the  bull’s  feather,  to  make  a cuckold. 

Three  crooked  horns,  smartly  top-knotted  with  ribands; 
which  being  the  ladies’  wear,  seem  to  intimate  that  they 
may  very  probably  adorn,  as  well  as  bestow,  the  bull’s 
feather.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  V.  295. 


bullion-point  (bul'yon-point),  n.  [<  bullion2, 
3 ,+ point.]  The  thick 


ing  or  tending  to  advance  in  price,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  of  the  bulls : as,  a bullish 
market. 


taking  of 
[Bare.] 

A toothless  satire  is  as  improper  as  a toothed  sleek- 
stone,  and  as  bullish..  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

bullist  (bul'ist),  ».  [ < bull2  + -ist.]  A writer 

of  papal  bulls.  Harmar.  [Bare.] 
bullitiont  (bu-lish'on),  77,  [<  L.  as  if  *bulH- 

tio(n-),  < bullire,  pp.  bnllitus,  boil : see  boil2.] 
The  act  or  state  of  boiling ; ebullition.  Bacon. 
bulljub  (bfd'jub),  n.  A fish,  the  miller’s-thumb. 
[Derbyshire,  Eng.] 

bullknob  (bul'nob),  n.  Same  as  bulljub.  [Derby- 
shire, Eng.] 


bulFs-foot  (bulz'fut),  n.  Same  as  colt’s-foot. 
bull’s-mouth  (bfilz' mouth),  a.  The  trade-name 
for  a species  of  helmet-shell,  Cassis  rufa,  from 
which  some  kinds  of  cameos  are  cut. 
bull-snake  (bul'snak),  n.  A popular  name  in 
the  United  States  for  a serpent  of  the  genus 
Pityophis,  or  pine-snake,  which  sometimes  grows 
to  the  length  of  6 feet,  and  makes  a loud  hiss- 
ing noise  when  disturbed,  but  is  of  mild  dis- 
position and  not  poisonous. 

or  royal-yard  when  sent  down  bull’s-nose  (bulz'noz),  n.- In  carp.,  anobtuse  an- 
gle formed  by  the  junction  of  two  plane  surfaces, 
bull-spink  (bul'spingk),  n.  The  chaffinch. 
[North.  Eng.] 

bull-stag  (bul 'stag),  77,  A castrated  bull, 
bull-stang  (bul'stang),  77.  A dragonfly.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

bull-terrier  (bul'terri-er),  n.  A cross-breed 
between  the  bulldog  and  the  terrier,  exhibit- 
ing the  courage  and  fierceness  of  the  one  with 
reason.  *tlie  activity  of  the  other. 

bull-trout  (bul'trout),  n.  A name  loosely  ap- 


Having  a neck  like 


bull-neck  (bul'nek),  77. 
of  a bull. 

bull-necked  (bul'nekt),  a. 
that  of  a bull, 
bull-net  (bul'net),  77.  A large  hoop-shaped 
fish-net. 

bullnose  (bul'noz),  n.  An  overgrown  hard  clam 
or  quahaug,  Mercenaria,  too  coarse  for  use. 
[Chesapeake  Bay.] 

bullnut  (bul'nut),  77.  The  white-heart  hick- 
ory, Hicoria  alba,  of  eastern  North  America. 
bullock1  (bul'ok),  77.  [<  ME.  bullok,  bulluc, 

bololc,  < AS.  bulluc,  dim.  of  *bulla,  *bula, 
whence  E.  bulll.  The  Ir.  bolog  is  from  E.]  1. 

Literally,  a young  or  small  bull,  but  generally 
used  of  an  ox  or  castrated  bull ; a full-growu 
steer. 

Take  tliy  father's  young  bullock,  even  the  second  bul- 
lock of  seven  years  old.  Judges  vi.  25. 

2.  [In  derisive  allusion  to  bull2.]  A papal  bull 
or  brief. 

I send  you  here  a bullock  whieh  I did  find  amongst  my 
bulls,  that  you  may  see  how  closely  in  time  past  the  foreign 
prelates  did  practise  about  their  prey.  Latimer,  II.  378. 

Bullocks’  hides,  the  name  given  in  commerce  to  the 
raw  hides  of  cattle. 


ranus  cabrilla 

bulls-and-cows  (bulz'and-kouz'),  n.  pi.  An 
English  name  of  the  plant  wake-robin  or 
cuckoo-pint,  Arum  mamlatum,  with  reference 
to  the  purple  and  the  pale  spadices.  Also 
called  lords-and-ladies,  for  the  same 
See  cuts  under  Aracece  and  Arum. 

bull-segg1  (bul'seg),  n.  [<  bulD  + segg,  seg2.]  plied  to  certain  varieties  of  different  species  of 
A castrated  hull.  [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.]  the  genus  Salmo,  as  of  S.  salar,  8.  trutta,  S. 
bull-segg2  (bul'seg),  n.  [Said  to  be  a corrup-  cambricus. 

tion  of  pool-sedge.]  The  reed-maee,  Typha  bull-voiced  (bul'voist),  a.  Having  a loud 
-klatifoUa,  eoatse  voice:  as,  “buU-voiced  St.  Huruge,”  Car- 


A thick  neck  like  that  bull’s-eye  (bulz  'I),  77.  1.  Ngut.:  (a)  An  oval 

wooden  block  without  a sheave,  but  with  a 
groove  around  it  for  the  band 


Bull’s-eye,  defini- 
tion i (a). 


be  rove.  (6)  A perforated  bail 
on  the  jaw-rope  of  a gaff. — 2. 
A small  obscure  cloud,  ruddy  in 
the  middle,  supposed  to  portend 
a hm-ricane  or  storm. — 3.  The 


lyle,  French  Bev.,  II.  iv.  : 
bullweed  (bul'wed),  n.  Knapweed,  Centaurea 
nigra. 

and  a hole  in  the  center  through  buil-whaek  (bhl'hwak),  n.  A heavy  whip  used 
which  a small  stay  or  rope  may  in  the  southwestern  United  States.  See  ex- 
tract. Also  called  bull-whip. 

, In  Texas  and  western  Louisiana  the  bull-whack  is  a ter- 
rible whip  with  a long  and  very  heavy  lash  and  a short 
handle.  It  is  used  by  drovers  to  intimidate  refractory  ani- 
mals. The  use  of  this  weapon  was  the  original  application 
, , . of  bull-doze.  Mag.  of  Amur.  Hist.,  XIII.  98. 

hurrmaneor  sto™  itself. -4.  In  bull-whack  (bul'hwak),  v.  t.  To  lash  with  a 
...  , . arZh->  ai}y  circular  opening  for  bull-whack. 

Al  ht.oror,1^  fleyie-_  • JVS-/r<lu’  bull- whacker (bul'h wak'-'er), 77.  Onewhodrives 

[Southwestern 

gpl°?  P*F  ^'^lUe^fOTrairi^  the  tooKWt 

cree^at"  t°heVl^LnS  ^ ^ t0  bull-wHip  CLril'Lwip],  77  Same  as  bull-whack. 

_ ,,  „ . . . . bullwort  (bul'wert),  n.  1.  Themockbishop’s- 

" takes  a llehted  « from  the  constable  on  duty  weed,  Ptilimnium  capillaceum. — 2.  The  water 
k^kens,  Bleak  House,  xxii.  *fin,WOrt,  Scrophularia  aquatica. 

8.  That  part  of  a sheet  of  crown-glass  which  bully1  (bul'i),  n.  and  a.  [First  recorded  in  the 
has  been  attached  to  the  pontil.  It  is  thicker  than  16th  century,  hut  prob.  existent  in  ME.  or 
the  rest  of  the  sheet,  and  is  not  included  in  the  lights  or  earlier,  ult.  a dim.  of  the  AS.  *bola  in  the 


bully 

personal  name  Bola , Bolla  (and  perhaps  in  part 
in  the  personal  name  Bula,  Bulla ) = OS.  *bolo 
= MD.D.  bod,  brother,  lover,  = MLG.  bole, 
brother,  kinsman,  = OHO.  *buolo  (in  the  per- 
sonal name  Buolo),  MHG.  buole,  kinsman, 
friend,  companion,  lover,  G.  buhle,  lover,  para- 
mour.] I.  n. ; pi.  bullies  (-iz).  1.  A brother 

(in  trivial  language) ; the  eldest  brother ; 
hence,  a brother  workman  ; a companion ; a 
mate;  a fellow:  now  used  like  butty  (which 
is  of  similar  origin),  in  provincial  speech, 
among  laboring  men.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A 
friend;  a companion;  a mate;  a good  fellow: 
sometimes  applied  to  a woman. 

Hove  the  lovely  bully.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

3.  A blustering,  quarrelsome,  overbearing  fel- 
low; a swaggerer;  a swashbuckler. 

The  blustering  bully  in  our  neighbouring  streets. 

Prior , Epilogue  to  Mrs.  Manley’s  Lucius. 

4t.  A degraded  follow  who  protects  fallen  wo- 
men and  lives  on  their  gains. 

The  lady  was  only  a woman  of  the  town  and  the  fellow 
her  bully  and  a sharper.  Goldsmith,  Vicar. 

5.  A Cornish  name  of  the  shanny.  Also  bully- 
cod. — 6.  In  Tasmania,  a species  of  blenny, 
Blennius  tasmanicus. 

II.  a.  1.  Good;  worthy;  excellent:  applied 
to  persons  (originally  as  an  appositive  noun,  in 
titles  like  bully  boy,  bully  doctor,  etc.,  but  taken 
later  as  an  adjective  of  compliment). 

Captain,  adieu ; adieu,  sweet  bully  Captain. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  iv.  2. 

2.  Good;  fine;  capital;  first-rate:  a vague  adjec- 
tive of  admiration:  often  in  exclamation,  as,  a 
bully  time;  a bully  horse,  a bully  fellow  (used  not 
merely  asin  def.  1),  bull’/ for  you! — 3.  Of  abully 
(def.  3);  suited  to  a bully;  hectoring;  ruffianly. 
Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  moderns  do, 

Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  thro’. 

Swift,  City  Shower. 

bully1  (bul'i),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  bullied,  ppr.  bul- 
lying. [(bully1,  n.)  I.  trans.  1.  To  act  the  bully 
toward ; overbear  with  bluster  or  menaces. 

For  the  last  fortnight  there  have  been  prodigious  shoals 
of  volunteers  gone  over  to  bully  the  French,  upon  hearing 
the  peace  was  just  signing.  Tatter , No.  26. 

2.  To  make  fearful ; overawe ; daunt ; terror- 
ize. [Rare.] 

Proverbs  are  excellent  things,  but  we  should  not  let  even 
proverbs  bully  us.  Lowell,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  8, 1886. 
=Syn.  1.  To  browbeat,  hector,  domineer  over. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  loudly  arrogant  and  over- 
bearing; be  noisy  and  quarrelsome. 

So  Britain’s  monarch  once  uncover’d  sat, 

While  Bradshaw  bullied  in  a hroad-hrimm’d  hat. 

Bramston. 

= Syn.  To  bluster,  swagger,  vapor. 
bully2  (bul'i),  ». ; pi.  bullies  (-iz).  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] In  mining,  a kind  of  hammer  used  in 
striking  the  drill  or  borer.  In  its  simplest  form 
it  has  a square  section  at  the  eye  and  an  octag- 
onal face.  [Eng.] 

bully-cod  (bul'i-kod),  n.  A Cornish  name  of 
the  shanny.  Also  bully. 

bully-bead  (bul'i-hed),  n.  A hammer  used  by 
miners.  Also  called  cat’s-head  hammer  or  sledge. 
bullying  (bul'i-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bully1,  »>.] 
Insulting  with  threats;  imperious;  overbear- 
ing; blustering:  as,  a bullying  manner, 
bullyrag,  bullirag  (bul'i-rag),  v.  t.  [Also  writ- 
ten ballarag,  etc.;  appar.  free  variations  of 
bully-rook,  bully-rock,  used  as  a verb.  ] To  bully ; 
badger;  abuse  or  scold:  as,  “he  bully-ragged 
me,”  Lever.  [Provincial  and  low.] 
bully-rook  (bul'i-ruk),  n.  [Also  written  bully- 
rock  (see  bullyrag),  equiv.  to  LG.  buller-brook, 
buller-bdk,  a bully:  see  bully1.  The  second 
element  is  obscure.]  A hectoring,  boisterous 
fellow;  a cowardly  braggart;  a bully.  Also 
written  bully-rock.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Suck  in  the  spirit  of  sack,  till  we  he  delpliic,  and  pro- 
phesy, my  bully-rook.  Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  iii.  4. 
The  bully-rock  of  the  establishment  [an  inn], 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  152. 

bully-tree,  bullet-tree  (bul'i-,  bul'et-tre),  n. 
[Also  bulletrie,  bolletrie;  said  to  bo  a corruption 
of  batata,  the  native  name.]  A name  given 
to  several  sapotaeeous  trees  of  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America,  which  furnish  hard  and 
heavy  timber,  and  in  some  species  edible 
fruits.  The  bully-tree  of  Guiana  is  the  Mimusops  Ba- 
tata, a large  tree  which  yields  the  balata-gum,  a substi- 
tute for  gutta-percha.  The  bully-trees  of  Jamaica  are 
species  of  Achras,  A.  Zapota  and  A.  multijlora,  though 
the  name  is  also  applied  to  the  naseberry  or  sapodilla, 
Sapota  zapotilla,  of  the  same  family,  and  to  a myrsina- 
ceous  tree,  Myrsine  Iseta.  The  white  bully-tree  of  the 
West  Indies  is  Dipholis  salicifolia  ; the  black  or  red,  D. 
nigra ; the  mountain,  D.  montana.  The  bastard  bully- 
tree  is  Bumelia  return.  Also  written  bulletrie,  bolletrie. 
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The  green-heart  of  Surinam,  the  bulletrie,  the  American 
oaks,  and  wood  as  hard  as  mamberklak,  are  not  spared 
^by  the  teredo.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  556. 

bulrush  (buL'rush),  n.  [Formerly  sometimes 
written  bull-rush;  < ME.  bulrysche,  bolroysclie, 

( bole,  hole,  stem  of  a tree  (cf.  bulwark)  (less 
prob.  < bul,  bol,  mod.  E.  bull1,  implying  ‘large  ’), 

+ rysche,  etc.,  mod.  E.  rush L]  The  popular 
name  for  large  rush-like  plants  growing  in 
marshes.  It  is  very  indefinitely  used.  Thus,  while 
Johnson  says  the  bulrush  is  without  knots,  Drydeu  (“  Me- 
leager and  Atalanta”)  calls  it  “the  knotty  bulrush,” 
Some  authors  apply  the  name  to  Typha  latifolia  and  T. 
angustifolia  (cat’s-tail  or  reed-mace) ; hut  it  is  more  gener- 
ally restricted  to  Scirjms  lacustris,  a tall  rush-like  plant 
from  which  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  mats,  etc.,  are  manu- 
factured. (See  Scirpus.)  In  the  United  States  the  name 
is  commonly  given  to  species  of  Juncus.  The  bulrush  of 
Egypt  (Ex.  ii.  3)  is  the  papyrus,  Cyperus  Papyrus. 
bulrushy  (bul'rush-i),  a.  [<  bulrush  + -?/1.] 
Abounding  in  bulrushes;  pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling bulrushes. 

bulse  (bills),  n.  [<  Pg.  bolsa  — Sp.  bolsa  = It. 
borsa  = F.  bourse,  < ML.  bursa,  a purse:  see 
burse,  bourse,  purse.)  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
bag  or  purse  to  carry  or  measure  valuables; 
hence,  a certain  quantity  of  diamonds  or  other 
valuables. 

Presents  of  shawls  and  silks,  . . . bulses  of  diamonds 
and  bags  of  guineas.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xviii. 

bult1  (bult),  n.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  a var.  of 
bolt1,  q.  v.]  A local  English  (Yorkshire)  name 
of  the  common  flounder. 
bult2t,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  (Middle  English)  form 
of  boll2. 

bultelt,  n.  Same  as  boultel2. 
bultert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bolter 2. 
bultow  (bnl'to),  n.  [Said  to  be  < bull1,  imply- 
ing ‘large,’  + tow,  haul.]  A mode  of  fishing 
for  cod,  by  stringing  a number  of  hooks  on  one 
line,  practised  on  the  Newfoundland  banks, 
bulty  (bul'ti),  n.  Same  as  bolti. 
bulwark  (bfil'wark),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bulwarke,  bullwarck,  bulwerk;  < ME.  bulwerk,  of 
D.  or  Scand.  origin:  MD.  bolwerck,  D.  and 
Flem.  bolwerk  = MLG.  LG.  bolwerk  = late  MHG . 
bolewerc,  bolwerc,  bolwerch,  bolwerk,  G.  bollwerk 
(>  Pol.  bolwarlc  = Russ,  bolverku  = OF.  bollc- 
wercque,  boulverch,  boulevcrc,  boulevert,  boulc- 
verd,  boulever,  boulevart,  F.  boulevard,  > Sp.  Pg. 
baluarte  = It.  baluarte,  baluardo,  bcluardo,  bello- 
ardo,  bellouardo,  now  baluardo =ML.  bolevardus, 
bolvetus  = E.  boulevard,  q.  v.)  = Sw.  bolverk, 
OSw.  bolwdrk  = Dan.  bulvwrk,  ODan.  bulverk, 
bulwerck,  bullwerck,  bolverck,  bulwirke  ; < MD. 
bol,  the  hole  or  trunk  of  a tree,  = MLG.  bole, 
bolle,  bale  = MHG.  bole,  G.  bohle,  a thick  plank, 
= OSw.  bol,  bul,  Sw.  b&l  = ODan.  Dan.  bul, 
the  trunk  of  a tree,  = Icel.  bolr,  bulr,  > E.  bole, 
the  trunk  of  a tree,  stem,  log,  + MD.  D.,  etc., 
work  = E.  work.  The  word  is  thus  lit.  ‘hole- 
work,’  a construction  of  logs;  cf.  the  equiv. 
MD.  block-werck,  lit.  ‘block-work.’  The  MHG. 
is  explained  as  also  an  engine  for  throwing  mis- 
siles, a catapult,  as  if  related  to  MHG.  boler,  a 
catapult,  G.  boiler,  a small  cannon,  < OHG. 
bolon,  MHG.  bolen,  bolti,  roll,  throw,  sling,  = 
MD.  bollen,  roll,  throw,  D.  bollcn,  haul,  hale, 
from  the  same  nit.  source  as  bole:  see  bole L] 

1.  Originally,  a harrier  formed  of  logs,  beams, 
hoards,  hurdles,  or  other  materials,  for  the  ob- 
struction of  a passage  or  defense  of  a place; 
now,  specifically,  in  fort.,  a rampart;  a mound 
of  earth  carried  around  a place,  capable  of  re- 
sisting cannon-shot,  and  formed  with  bastions, 
curtains,  etc. ; a fortification. 

My  sayde  Lorde  of  Winchester,  . . . totlieententtodis- 
turhe  my  sayd  Lorde  of  Glouceter  goyng  to  the  Kyng,  pur- 
posyng  his  deth,  in  cause  he  had  gone  that  weye,  sette 
men  of  arrays  and  archiers  at  the  end  of  London  bridge 
next  Suthwerke,  and  in  forbarring  of  the  Kyngis  hygh- 
waye,  lete  drawe  the  chayne  of  the  stulpis  there,  and  set 
vp  pipes  and  hurdyllis  in  nianer  and  fourme  of  bulwerkis, 
and  sette  men  in  chambirs,  seleres  and  wyndowes  with 
bowys  and  arowys,  to  y°  entent  of  fynall  distruction  of  my 
sayd  Lorde  of  Glonceteres  person. 

Arnold’ 8 Chronicle,  1502  (ed.  1811),  p.  287. 

It  is  the  strongest  towne  of  walles,^  towres,  bulwerke, 
watches,  and  wardes  that  euer  I sawe  in  all  my  lyfe. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  10. 
Its  once  grim  bulwarks  turned  to  lovers’  walks. 

Loivell,  Cathedral. 

2.  Naut.,  a close  barrier  running  around  a ship 
or  a part  of  it,  above  the  level  of  the  deck,  in- 
cluding the  planking  or  boarding  and  the 
stanchions  and  timber-heads  to  which  it  is  se- 
cured.— 3.  That  which  protects  or  secures 
against  external  annoyance  or  injury  of  any 
kind ; a screen  or  shelter. 

The  royal  navy  of  England  hath  ever  been  its  greatest 
defence  and  ornament,  . . . the  floating  bulwark  of  our 
island.  Blackstone , Com.,  I.  418. 
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Aristotle  and  Demosthenes  are  in  themselves  bulwarks 
of  power ; many  hosts  lie  in  those  two  names. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  iii. 

4t.  pi.  Pads  or  defenses  to  protect  the  limbs 
against  the  chafing  of  armor.  Wright.  -Syn.  l. 

See  fortification. 

bulwark  (bul'wark),  v.  t.  [=  MD.  bolwercken, 
D.  bolwerlcen  = MLG.  boheerken ; from  the 
noun.]  To  fortify  with  a bulwark  or  rampart ; 
secure  by  a fortification ; protect. 

Some  proud  city,  bulwark'd  round  and  arm’d 
With  rising  towers.  Glover,  Leonidas,  viii. 

Bulweria  (bul-we'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  the 
proper  name  Bulwer.)  A genus  of  petrels, 
of  the  family  Procellariidce,  based  upon  B.  co- 
lumbina,  a small  whole-colored  fuliginous  spe- 
cies about  10  inches  long,  the  wings  8,  the  tail 
and  cuneate,  with  graduated  rectrices,  in- 
habiting the  Canary  islands,  etc.  The  genus  is 
intermediate  between  OSstrelata  and  the  small  petrels 
known  as  Mother  Carey's  chickens. 
bum1  (hum,  earlier  horn),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
bummed,  ppr.  bumming.  [<  ME.  bummen,  bom- 
men,  bumben,  bomben  (see  bomb1,  a var.  form), 
hum,  buzz  (=  D.  bowmen  = LG.  bummen  = G. 
bummen,  hum,  buzz ; cf.  Icel.  bumba,  a drum) ; 
an  imitative  word,  in  various  applications : 
see  boom1,  bumble,  bump1.)  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
make  a hollow  noise ; boom  ; hum ; buzz.  Mars- 
ton. — 2.  To  rush  with  a murmuring  sound. — 
3f.  To  guzzle  ; drink. 

Ones  at  noon  is  i-nou3  that  no  werk  ne  vseth, 

He  abydeth  wel  the  bet  [better]  that  bommeth  not  to  ofte. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  vii.  139. 
And  who-so  bummed  [var.  bommede\  thereof  [of  the  beste 
ale]  bougte  it  ther-after 

A galoun  for  a grote.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  223. 

4.  To  sponge  on  others  for  a living;  lead  an 
idle  or  dissolute  life.  [Colloq.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  dun.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  To 
*spin(a  top). — 3.  [Cf.  bump2.)  To  strike ; beat. 
bum1  (bum),  n.  {(bum1,  t>.]  1.  An  imitative 

word  expressive  of  a droning  or  humming  sound, 
as  that  made  by  the  bee ; a hum.  [Rare.] 

I ha’  known 

Twenty  such  breaches  pieced  up,  and  made  whole, 
Without  a bum  of  noise.  B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 

2f.  A drink. — 3.  [Cf.  bum1,  v.,  4,  and  bummle, 
n.,2.)  A drunken  loafer;  one  who  leads  an 
idle,  dissolute  life ; a hummer.  [Colloq.] — 4. 
A drunken  spree ; a debauch.  [Colloq.  and 
vulgar,  U.  S.]  Hence — 5.  A convivial  meet- 
ing. [Local,  TJ.  S.] 

bum2  (hum),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  but- 
tocks ; the  part  of  the  body  on  which  one  sits. 
Shak. 

bum'1  (bum),  n.  [Short  for  bumbailiff.)  Ahum- 
bailiff  ; the  follower  or  assistant  of  a bailiff. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

bumastus  (bu-mas'tus),)!.  [L.,  < Gr.  /hiyaaroc, 
also  povpaaOor,  a kind  of  vine  bearing  large 
grapes.]  A flavoring  grape, 
bumbt,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  boom1. 

bumbailiff  (bum-ba'lif),  n.  [Prop,  a dial,  or 
colloq.  term,  equiv.  to  bailiff,  with  a contemp- 
tuous prefix  of  uncertain  origin,  prob.  bum1,  v., 
dun,  bailiffs  being  best  known  and  most  dis- 
liked in  their  office  of  arresting  for  debt  and 
making  executions;  or  perhaps  bum1,  n.,  as  a 
term  of  contempt  (cf.  bum 3).  Some  assume  the 
prefix  to  be  bum2,  in  humorous  allusion  to  a 
mode  of  “ attaching”  the  person  of  a fleeing  of- 
fender. Blackstone’s  suggestion  that  the  term 
is  a corruption  of  bound-bailiff  is  not  supported.] 
An  under-bailiff ; a subordinate  civil  officer,  ap- 
pointed to  serve  writs  and  to  make  arrests  and 
executions.  [Vulgar.] 

I have  a mortal  antipathy  to  catchpolls,  bumbailiffs,  and 
little  great  men.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  156. 

bumbardt  (bum'bard),  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete 
form  of  bombard. 

bumbarrel  (bum'bar//el),  n.  A name  of  the 
long-tailed  titmouse,  Acredula  rosea. 
bumbastt  (bum'bast),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
bombast. 

bumbazed  (bum-bazd'),  pp.  [Cf.  bamboozle.) 

Amazed;  confused;  stupefied.  [Scotch.] 
bumhee  (bum'be),  n.  [<  bum1  + bee.)  A bum- 
blebee. [Scotch.] 

bumbelo  (bum'be-lo),  n.  Same  as  bombolo. 
bumble  (bum'bl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  bumbled, 
ppr.  bumbling.  [=  E.  dial,  and  Sc.  bummle , 
bummel,  ( ME.  bumblen  (=  OD.  bommelen  = LG. 
bummeln),  freq.  of  bummen,  hum:  see  bum1.) 
If.  To  make  a humming  noise;  boom;  cry  like 
a bittern. 

As  a bytoure  bumblith  in  the  mire. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  116. 


Bumblebee  ( Botnbus  pen nsylvanicus ) , 
natural  size. 
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2.  To  make  a splash  in  the  sea.  [Shetland.] 
— 3f.  To  scold. — 4.  To  start  off  quickly.  [Prov. 
★Eng.] 

bumble  (bum'bl),  n.  [<  bumble,  v.  Cf.  bummle.'] 
1.  A bittern,  Botaurus  stellaris.  [Local,  Eng.] 

— 2.  A bumblebee.  Also  bombell , bummle . 
★[Scotch.] 

bumblebee  (bum'bl-be),  n.  A large  hairy  so- 
cial bee  of  the  family  Apidce,  subfamily  Soda- 

lince,  and  genus 
Bombus,  species 
of  which  are 
found  in  most 
parts  of  the 
world.  There  are 
upward  of  60  species 
in  North  America 
alone.  Like  other 
social  bees,  these 
have  males,  females, 
and  drones,  and  live 
in  larger  or  smaller 
communities  in  underground  burrows,  or  beneath  stones, 
sods,  stumps,  etc.;  but  they  also  use  the  nests  of  other 
animals,  as  mice  or  birds.  See  Bombus,  and  cut  under 
Hymenoptera.  Also  called  bumblebee,  and  dialectally  bum- 
bee,  bumble , bumbler , bombell,  and  bummle. 

bumbleberry  (bum'bl-ber"i),  n.  [<  bumble  + 
berry  L]  The  blackberry:  so  called,  and  also 
bumblefcite  and  black-bowwower,  in  allusion  to 
the  effect  of  blackberries  in  producing  wind  in 
the  stomach.  [Prov.  Eug.] 
bumbledom  (bum'bl-dum),  n.  [From  Mr.  Bum- 
ble, the  beadle,  in  Dickens’s  “Oliver  Twist.”] 
Fussy  official  pomposity:  a sarcastic  term  ap- 
plied especially  to  members  of  petty  corpora- 
tions, as  vestries  in  England,  and  implying 
pretentious  inefficiency. 

bumblefoot  (bum'bl-fut),  ra.  1.  A disease  in  the 
feet  of  domestic  fowls,  especially  of  the  heavier 
breeds.  It  consists  in  a large,  soft  swelling  of  the  hall 
of  the  foot,  which  is  inclined  to  suppurate,  and  is  usually 
caused  by  Jumping  from  too  high  a perch  to  a hard  floor. 
Hence — 2.  A club-foot.  [In  this  sense,  bum- 
ble-foot.'] 

She  died  mostly  along  of  Mr.  Malone’s  bumble  foot,  I 
fancy.  Him  and  old  Biddy  were  both  drunk  a-fighting  on 
the  stairs,  and  she  was  a step  below  he;  and  he,  being 
drunk  and  bumble-footed  too,  lost  Ilia  balance,  and  down 
they  come  together.  II.  Kingsley,  Ravenshoe,  xli. 

bumble-footed  (bum'bl-fid/ed),  a.  Club-footed, 
bumblekite  (bum'bl-klt),  n.  [<  bumble  + kite, 
the  belly.]  The  blackberry.  See  bumbleberry. 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
bumblepuppist  (bum'bl-pupHst),  n.  [<  bum- 
blepuppy  + -ist.]  In  whist,  one  who  plays  bum- 
blepuppy; one  who  imagines  that  he  can  play 
whist,  and  undertakes  to  do  so. 

The  bumblepuppist  only  admires  liis  own  eccentricities. 
Pembridge,  Whist  or  Bumblepuppy  ? (1883),  p.  2. 

bumblepuppy  (bum'bl-pupH),  n.  1.  The  game 
of  nine-holes.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  In  whist,  a 
manner  of  playing  “either  in  utter  ignorance 
of  all  its  known  principles,  or  in  defiance  of 
them,  or  both”  ( Pembridge ). 

Between  the  worst  whist  and  the  best  bumblepuppy  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  draw  the  line.  Other  elementary 
forms,  protozoa,  for  instance,  are  often  so  much  alike  that 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  plants  or  animals. 

Pembridge , Whist  or  Bumblepuppy  ? (1883),  p.  1. 

bumbler  (bum'blfer),  n.  A bumblebee, 
bumbler-box  (bum'bler-boks),  n.  A wooden 
toy  used  by  boys  to  hold  bumblebees, 
bumbles  (bum'blz),m.  pi.  [E.  dial.]  1.  Rushes. 

— 2.  A kind  of  blinkers.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bumble-staff  (bum'bl-staf),  n.  A thick  stick. 

[North.  Eng.] 

bumbot  (bum'bo),  n.  A drink  made  of  rum, 
sugar,  water,  and  nutmeg. 

[He]  returned  to  his  messmates,  who  were  making  merry 
in  the  ward-room,  round  a table  well  stored  with  bumbo 
and  wine.  Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  xxxiv. 

bumboat  (bum'bot),  n.  [=  Dan.  bumbaad,  ap- 
par.  < D.  “bumboot,  a very  wide  boat  used  by 
fishers  in  South  Holland  and  Flanders,  also  for 
taking  a pilot  to  a ship : Roding,  Marine  Diet.” 
(Wedgwood),  prob.  < D.  bun,  a cauf  or  recep- 
tacle for  keeping  fish  alive,  OD.  bon,  a chest, 
box,  cask  (cf.  MD.  bunne,  bonne,  a hatchway), 
+ boot,  boat.  Or  perhaps  orig.  D.  *boomboot, 
equiv.  to  MD.  D.  boomschip  (=  MLQ-.  bomschip, 
LG.  boomschip  = G.  baumschiff),  a boat  made 
out  of  a single  tree,  a fisherman’s  boat,  canoe, 
< boom,  a tree  (=  E.  beam),  + schip  — E.  ship : 
see  beam,  boom 2,  and  ship.]  A boat  used  in 
peddling  fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  and  small 
wares  among  the  vessels  lying  in  a harbor  or 
roadstead. 

The  Captain  again  the  letter  hath  read 

Which  the  bum-boat  woman  brought  out  to  Spithead. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  165. 
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Bumboat  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1761  (2  Geo.  III.,  c. 
28)  for  the  suppression  of  thieving,  etc.,  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  bumboats  and  other  craft  on  the  Thames.  It  re- 
quired the  registration  of  such  vessels. 

bumbolo  (bum'bo-lo),  n.  Same  as  bombolo. 
bumby  (bum'bi),  n.  1.  Stagnant  filth. — 2.  A 
closet  or  hole  for  lumber.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk).] 
bum-clock  (bum'klok),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < bum 1 + 
clock 1,  make  a noise:  see  clock 1,  cluck.]  An 
insect  which  bums  or  hums,  as  a chafer  or  bee. 

The  bum-clock  hunim’d  with  lazy  drone. 

Burns,  Twa  Dogs,  1.  231. 
Bumelia  (bu-me'liji),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  fiaopelia,  a 
large  kind  of  ash,  < povc,  ox,  in  comp,  imply- 
ing ‘large,’ + yeMa,  ash,  ash-tree.]  A genus 
of  plants,  of  the  family  Sapotacex.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  a milky  juice,  a spiny  stem,  and 
small  white  or  greenish  flowers,  are  natives  of  the  south- 
ern United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  and  are  called 
there  bastard  bully-tree. 

bumkin  (bum'kin),  n.  [<  MD.  boomken  (=  G. 
bdumchen),  a little  tree,  also  prob.  used  in  the 
sense  of  little  boom  or  beam;  < boom,  a tree, 
bar,  boom,  -I-  dim.  -ken : see  boom 2 and  -kin. 
Cf.  bumpkin 2.]  Ncmt.:  (a)  Formerly,  a short 
boom  projecting  from  each  side  of  the  bow  of 
a ship,  to  extend  the  weather-clew  of  the  fore- 
sail. (b)  A short  beam  of  wood  or  iron  pro- 
jecting from  each  quarter  of  a vessel,  to  which 
the  main-brace  and  maintopsail  brace-blocks 
are  fastened,  (c)  A small  outrigger  over  the 
stem  of  a boat,  used  to  extend  the  clew  of  the 
after-sail.  Also  written  boomkin,  bumpkin. 

We  drifted  fairly  into  the  Loriotte,  . . . breaking  off 
her  starboard  bumpkin,  and  one  or  two  stanchions  above 
the  deck.  B.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  126. 

bummalo,  bummaloti  (bum'a-lo,  bum-a-ld'ti), 

n.  [Mciaratti  oombil,  oombfla.  Mokmorth.] 
A small,  glutinous,  transparent  teleostean  fish, 
of  about  the  size  of  a smelt,  found  on  all  the 
coasts  of  southern  Asia,  which  when  dried  is 
much  used  as  a relish  by  both  Europeans  and 
Indians,  and  facetiously  called  Bombay  duck; 
Harpodon  neliereus,  of  the  family  Synodontidx. 
bummaree  (bum'a-re),  n.  [Said  to  be  a cor- 
ruption of  F . bonne  marie,  good  fresh  sea-fish : 
bonne,  fern,  of  bon,  good  (see  bon*) ; marie,  salt- 
water fish,  < marie,  tide,  < L.  mare,  F.  mer,  sea, 
= E.  mere1.]  A name  given  to  a class  of  specu- 
lating traders  at  Billingsgate  market,  London, 
who  buy  large  quantities  of  fish  from  the  sales- 
men and  sell  them  again  to  smaller  dealers, 
bummel  (bum'l),  V.  and  n.  See  bummle. 
bummer  (bum'er),  n.  [<  bum1,  r.  i.,  4,  + -cr1. 
★Cf.  bum1,  n.,  3,  and  bummle,  n.,  2.]  1.  An  idle, 

worthless  fellow,  especially  one  who  sponges  on 
others  for  a living ; a dissolute  fellow ; a loaf- 
er; a tramp;  in  United  States  political  slang,  a 
low  politician ; a heeler;  a “boy.” — 2.  During 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  a camp-fol- 
lower or  a plundering  straggler. 

The  alarming  irruption  at  the  front  of  individuals  of  a 
class  designated  ...  as  bummers. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  469. 

bummeryt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bottomry. 
bummle  (bum'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  bummled, 
ppr.  bummling.  [A  dial,  form  of  bumble.]  1. 
To  bumble. — 2.  To  blunder.  [North.  Eng.] 
bummle  (bum'l),  n.  [Sc.  also  (in  def.  1)  bum- 
mel, bombell  = E.  bumble:  see  bumble,  n.  Cf. 
bum1,  «.,  3.]  1.  A bumblebee. — 2.  An  idle 

fellow ; a drone. 

bumpH  (bump),  v.  i.  [First  in  early  mod.  E., 
appar.  a var.  of  bum1,  bumb,  bomb1-,  cf.  the 
freq.  bumble.  Cf.  W.  bwmp,  a hollow  sound,  a 
boom ; hence  aderyn  y bwmp,  the  bittern  (ade- 
ryn,  a bird),  also  called  bwmp  y gors  ( cors , a 
bog,  fen).  Of  imitative  origin:  see  boom1, 
bum1,  bomb1,  bomb2,  bunible}  etc.]  To  make  a 
loud,  heavy,  or  hollow  noise,  as  the  bittern; 
boom.  Dry  den. 

bump1!  (bump),  n.  [<  bump1,  ®.]  A booming, 
hollow  noise. 

The  bitter  with  his  humpe. 

Skelton,  Phyllyp  Sparowe,  1.  432. 
bump2  (bump),  v.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. ; prob. 
developed  from  bump1,  which,  as  orig.  imita- 
tive, is  closely  related  to  bum1,  boom,  also  strike. 
Cf.  ODan.  bumpe,  strike  with  the  clenched  fist, 
Dan.  bumpe,  thump.  Cf.  also  W.pwmpio,  thump, 
bang  ( pwmp , a round  mass,  a lump),  = Ir.  beu- 
mairn,  I strike,  gash,  cut,  = Gael,  beum,  strike ; 
Ir.  Gael,  beum,  a stroke,  blow,  = Com.  bum, 
bom,  a blow.  Cf.  bump2,  n.,  and  bounce.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  cause  to  come  in  violent  contact; 
bring  into  concussion ; knock ; strike ; thump : 
as,  to  bump  one’s  head  against  a wall. 

Bump’d  the  ice  into  three  several  stars. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic. 


bumpkin 

2.  In  English  boat-racing,  to  touch  (the  stem 
of  a boat  ahead)  with  the  bow  of  the  following 
boat.  See  extract. 

Classic  Camus  being  a very  narrow  stream,  scarcely 
wider  than  a canal,  it  is  impossible  for  the  boats  to  race 
side  by  side.  The  following  expedient  has  therefore  been 
adopted : they  are  drawn  up  in  line,  two  lengths  between 
each,  and  the  contest  consists  in  each  boat  endeavoring 
to  touch  with  its  bow  the  stern  of  the  one  before  it,  which 
operation  is  called  bumping;  and  at  the  next  race  the 
bumper  takes  the  place  of  the  bumped. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  66. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  come  forcibly  in  contact 
with  something;  strike  heavily:  as,  the  vessel 
bumped  against  the  wharf. — 2.  To  ride  with- 
out rising  in  the  stirrups  on  a rough-trotting 
horse.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  In  chem., 
to  give  off  vapor  intermittently  and  with  almost 
explosive  violence,  as  some  heated  solutions. 

The  vapor  collects  in  large  hubbies  at  the  bottom,  and  then 
bursts  through  the  solution  to  the  surface. 

4f.  To  form  bumps  or  protuberances. 

Long  finite  fastened  together  by  couples,  one  right 
against  another,  with  kernels  bumping  out  neere  the 
place  in  which  they  are  combined. 

+ Oerarde , Herball,  p.  1299,  ed.  1633. 

bump2  (bump),  n.  [<  bump2,  v. ; the  sense  of 
‘ a swelling  ’ is  derived  from  that  of  ‘ a blow.’ 
Cf.  Dan.  bump,  a thump,  ODan.  bump,  a thick- 
set fellow,  bumpet,  thick,  fat.]  1.  A shock 
from  a collision,  such  as  from  the  jolting  of  a 
vehicle. 

Those  thumps  and  bumps  which  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  v. 

2.  In  English  boat-racing,  the  striking  of  one 
boat  by  the  prow  of  another  following  her.  See 
bump2,  v.  t.,  2. 

I can  still  condescend  to  give  our  boat  a shout  when  it 
makes  a bump.  Cambridge  Sketches. 

3.  A swelling  or  protuberance,  especially  one 
caused  by  a blow. 

A bump  as  big  as  a young  cockrel’s  stone. 

Shak .,  R.  and  J.,  i.  3. 
I had  rather  she  should  make  bumps  on  my  head,  as  big 
as  my  two  Angers,  than  I would  offend  her. 

B.  Jonson , Poetaster,  ii.  1. 
Specifically — 4.  The  popular  designation  of 
the  natural  protuberances  on  the  surface  of 
the  skull  or  cranium,  which  phrenologists  asso- 
ciate with  distinct  qualities,  affections,  propen- 
sities, etc.,  of  the  mind:  used  ironically  for  the 
word  organ  employed  by  phrenologists : as,  the 
bump  of  veneration,  acquisitiveness,  etc. — 5. 
The  corner  of  the  stock  of  a gun  at  the  top  of 
the  heel-plate. 

bump3  (bump),  n.  [E.  dial.]  1.  A material 
used  for  coarse  sheets.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Derby- 
shire and  Yorkshire).]  — 2.  In  London,  a sort 
of  matting  used  for  covering  floors.  A.  and  Q., 
+7th  ser.,  III.  307. 

bumper1  (bum 'per),  n.  [<  bump2  + -er1.]  1. 

One  who  or  that  which  bumps. — 2.  A log  of 
wood  placed  over  a ship’s  side  to  keep  off  ice, 
or  anything  similarly  used ; a fender. 
bumper2  (bum'per)  n.  [Perhaps  a corruption 
of  bumbard,  bombard,  a drinking-vessel  (see 
bombard,  n.),  associated  with  E.  dial,  bumpsy, 
tipsy,  bum,  ME.  bummen,  guzzle,  drink:  see 
bum1.]  1.  A cup  or  glass  filled  to  the  brim, 
especially  when  drunk  as  a toast. 

Fill  a dozen  bumpers  to  a dozen  beauties,  and  she  that 
floats  atop  is  the  maid  that  has  bewitched  you. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 
He  froth’d  his  bumpers  to  the  brim. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 

2.  A crowded  house  at  a theatrical  benefit,  or 
the  like.— Bumper  game,  a game  in  which  the  scoring 
★is  all  on  one  side. 

bumper2  (bum'per),  v.  t.  [<  bumper2,  n.]  To 
fill  to  the  brim.  Burns. 

bumperize  (bum'per-Iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
bumperized,  ppr.  bumperizing.  [<  bumper 2 + 
-ize.]  To  drink  bumpers.  [Rare.] 

Pleased  to  see  him,  we  kept  bumperizing  till  after  roll- 
calling. Gibbon,  Memoirs,  p.  68. 

bumper-timber  (bum'per-tim''ber),  n.  In 
some  locomotives,  a timber  to  which  the  cow- 
catcher or  pilot  is  fastened,  designed  to  receive 
the  shock  or  blow  of  a collision, 
bumping-post  (bum'ping-post),  n.  A timber 
fender  or  buffer,  placed  at  the  end  of  a railroad- 
track  to  prevent  the  cars  from  leaving  the  rails. 
bumpkin1,  n.  Same  as  bumkin. 

The  tack  of  the  foresail  is  made  fast  either  to  the  stern 
or  a small  bumpkin  eight  inches  long. 

Sportsman’s  Gazetteer,  p.  630. 

bumpkin2  (bump'kin),  n.  [Prob.  a particular 
use  of  bumpkin1  = bumkin,  a short  boom.  Cf. 
block1  and  blockhead,  a stupid  fellow.]  An  awk- 
ward, clumsy  rustic ; a clown  or  country  lout. 
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What  a bumpkin  he  is  for  a captain  in  the  army ! old 
Osborne  thought.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

bumpkinly  (bump'kin-li),  a.  [<  bumpkin 2 + 
-ii/1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a bumpkin  or  clown ; 
clownish. 

He  ia  a simple,  blundering,  and  yet  conceited  fellow, 
who  . . . gives  an  air  of  bumpkinly  romance  to  all  he  tells. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

bumpsy  (bump'si),  a.  [E.  dial. ; cf.  bum1,  drink.] 
Tipsy.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

bumptious  (bump'shus),  a.  [A  slang  word, 
prob.  < bump2,  strike  against,  + -tious.)  Offen- 
sively self-assertive ; liable  to  give  or  take  of- 
fense; disposed  to  quarrel;  domineering;  for- 
ward ; pushing.  Thackeray. 

bumptiousness  (bump'shus-nes),  n.  [<  bump- 
tious + -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  bump- 
tious. 

Tom,  notwithstanding 
with  him  at  once.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown’s  School-Days. 

The  peculiar  bumptiousness  of  his  [Hazlitt’s]  incapacity 
makes  it  particularly  offensive. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  352. 

bumpy  (btim'pi),  a.  [<  bump 2 4-  -?/1.]  Having 
or  marked  by  bumps ; having  a surface  marked 
by  bumps  or  protuberances. 

bumrollt,  n-  A sort  of  bustle.  [Vulgar.] 

I disbased  myself,  from  my  hood  and  my  farthingal,  to 
these  bumrowls  and  your  whalebone  bodice. 

B.  Jonson , Poetaster,  ii.  1. 
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ii.  trans.  To  make  a bunch  or  bunches  of ; 
bring  together  into  a bunch  or  aggregate  ; con- 
centrate : as,  to  bunch  ballots  for  distribution ; 
to  bunch  profits ; to  bunch  the  hits  in  a game  of 
base-ball. 

Cloistered  among  cool  and  bunched  leaves. 

Keats , Endymion,  i. 


bung 

functions  in  combination  with  the  Reichstag, 
and  consisting  of  58  members  representing  the 
26  states  of  the  empire.  In  the  Bundesrath  each 
state  votes  as  a unit,  the  imperial  chancellor  being  presi- 
dent. 

2.  In  Switzerland,  the  federal  council,  exercis- 
ing executive  and  administrative  functions,  and 


bunch-t  (bunch),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  bunchen,  bonchen,  ★composed  of  7 members, 
beat,  strike;  cf.  D.  bonken,  beat,  belabor,  Dan.  bundle  (bun  dl), n.  [<  ME.  bundel  (also  dim. 


banke,  Norw.  banka,  beat,  Icel.  banga,  OSw. 
b&nga,  banga,  strike : see  bang'1-  and  bung2. 
See  bunch1-,  and  cf.  bump2,  which  includes 
the  meanings  of  bunch 1 and  bunch2.  Not  re- 
lated to  punch  in  this  sense.]  To  heat;  strike. 
Thei  bonchen  theire  brestis  with  fistes. 

Lydgate.  ( Iialliwell .) 
I bunche , I beat e,je  pousse.  He  buncheth  me  and  beatetli 
me.  Palsgrave. 

his  bumptiousness,  felt  friends  bunch-backedt  (bunch'bakt),  a.  Hunch-hack- 
ed:  as,  “foul  bunch-back’ a toad.  Shale.,  Rich. 
III.,  iv.  4. 

bunch-berry  (bunch'ber'T),  n.  1 . A common 
name  of  the  dwarf  cornel,  Cornus  Canadensis, 
on  account  of  its  dense  clusters  of  bright-red. 
berries. — 2.  The  fruit  of  the  Bubus  saxatilis. 
Uatliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Craven).] 
bunch-flower  (bunch'flou/,'er),  n.  Melanthium 
Virginicum,  a melanthiaceous  plant  of  the 
United  States,  with  grass-like  leaves  and  a 
tall  stem  with  a broad  panicle  of  small  green- 


bum-wood  (bum'wiid),  n.  Same  as  burn-wood.  . , a 
bun1  (bun),  n.  [AlsoJimn,  bunne).  < ME.  bunne,  *lstl  fl°wers-  . . 

bonne,  a cake,  a small  loaf.  Origin  obscure ; bunch-grass  (hunch  gras),  n. 
perhaps  orig.  a nursery  word,  a var.  of  the 
imitative  term  for  ‘ bread,’  appearing  also  in 
E.  bap,  LG.  boppe,  G.  banrne,  etc.  Some  refer 
to  a F.  dial,  bugne,  a kind  of  fritter,  etc.]  A 


A name  given 
to  many  different  grasses  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  and  westward,  usually  growing  in 
distinct  clumps.  The  more  abundant  are  Poa  Buckley- 
ana,  Eriocoma  cuspidate,  Festuca  scabrclla,  and  species 
of  Stipa  and  Agropyron. 


slightly  sweetened  and  flavored  roll  or  biscuit;  bunchiness  (bun'chi-nes),  ii.  [<  bunchy  4- 
a sweet  kind  of  bread  baked  in  small  cakes,  -ness.)  The  state  of  being  bunchy,  or  of  grow- 
generally  round.  In  some  districts,  appar.,  a ;ng  jn  launches. 

small  loaf  of  bread — Bath  bun,  a sort  of  light  bunch-whale  (bunch'hwal),  n.  Awhale  of  the 
sweet  roll,  generally  containing  currants,  etc.,  named  „e3ms  Megaptera ; a humpback  whale. 

bun3  (bun),  n.  [Appar.  identical  with  E.  dial,  bunchy  (bun  chi),  a.  [<  bunch  + -*/1-]  1.  Hav- 

j o / Vrn  v A i x i-  , • innr  rv?»  novnor  hlro  a.  hnriAh  r»i*  hnriPh  • hn.vrnor 

ooon*,  < ME.  Done,  also  bunne,  ot  uncertain 


origin,  perhaps  < Gael,  bun,  a stump,  stock, 
root,  a short,  squat  person  or  animal,  = Ir. 
bun,  stock,  root,  bottom,  = Manx  bun,  a thick 
end,  butt-end,  = W.  bum,  a spear-head.  The 
2d  and  3d  senses  may  be  of  dill,  origin.]  1.  A 
dry  stalk ; the  dry  stalk  of  hemp  stripped  of  its 
rind. — 2.  The  tail  of  a hare. — 3.  A rabbit. 

Also  called  bunny.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

bun3  (bun),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A flat-bot-  , ..  • _ 1. 

tomed  boat  square  at  both  ends.  [Canadian.] 

ninoo  nmnsl  inters.  [Perhaps  a corruption  of  bunco,  n.  aee  ‘ • 

ra  nrofit:  bonus:  used  as  buncombe,  bunkum  (hung  kum),  ». 


ing  or  being  like  a bunch  or  hunch;  having 
knobs  or  protuberances:  as,  “an  unshapen 
bunchy  spear,”  Phaer,  iEneid,  ix. 

Chiefs  particularly  affect  great  length  of  cord,  which 
does  not  improve  the  wearer’s  appearance,  as  it  makes 
the  kilt  too  bunchy.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  206. 

2.  Growing  or  existing  in  hunches ; having  or 
formed  of  hunches:  as,  “his  bunchy  tail,”  A7*. 
Grew,  Museum.  Specifically — 3.  In  mining, 


bundelet),  < AS.  *byndel  (not  found)  (=  D.  bondel, 
bundel  = G.  bundel),  a bundle,  dim.  of  *bund, 
ONorth.  pi.  bunda,  a bundle  (=  D.  bond,  usu- 
ally verbond,  a bond,  covenant,  league,  = MLG. 
bunt,  a band,  a bundle,  = MHG.  bunt,  G.  bund, 
a bundle,  truss,  also  a tie,  bond,  league,  union, 
etc.,  > Dan.  bundt—  Sw.  bunt,  a bundle),  < bin- 
dan  (pp.  bunden ) = G.  binden,  etc.,  hind:  see 
bind,  and  cf.  bond L]  1.  A number  of  things 
hound  together ; anything  bound  or  rolled  into 
a convenient  form  for  conveyance  or  handling ; 
a package ; a roll:  as,  a bundle  of  laec ; a bun- 
dle of  hay. 

Every  schoolboy  can  have  recourse  to  the  fable  of  the 
rods,  which,  when  united  in  a bundle , no  strength  could 
bend.  Goldsmith , Essays,  ix. 

The  optic  nerve  is  a great  bundle  of  telegraph  wires, 
each  carrying  its  own  message  undisturbed  by  the  rest. 

It'.  K.  Clifford , Lectures,  I.  284. 

Hence — 2.  A group  or  a number  of  things  hav- 
ing some  common  characteristic  which  leads  to 
their  being  held  and  transferred  in  the  same 
ownership. — 3.  In  hot.,  a fascicular  aggrega- 
tion of  one  or  more  elementary  tissues  travers- 
ing other  tissues.  The  bundle  may  be  either  vascular 
(composed  of  vessels  only)  or  fibrovascular  (containing 
both  fibrous  and  vascular  tissues),  and  is  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a layer  of  parenchyma,  or  soft  cellular  tissue, 
called  the  bundle-sheath. 

“Concentric”  bundles  occur  in  many  vascular  crypto- 
gams. Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  18. 

4.  In  paper-malting , two  reams  of  printing-pa- 
per or  brown  paper:  established  by  a statute 
of  George  I. — 5.  In  spinning,  twenty  hanks  or 
60,000  yards  of  linen  yarn.  [Bundle  is  also  used  aa 
a unit  of  weight  for  straw,  and  of  tale  for  barrel-hoops,  but 
without  any  fixed  value.  A bundle  of  bast  ropes  is  ten, 
by  a statute  of  Charles  II.]  — Closed  bundle,  in  bot.,  a 
fibrovascular  bundle  which  is  wholly  formed  of  woody 
and  bast  tissue,  without  a cambium  layer,  and  is  there- 
fore incapable  of  further  growth. — Collateral  bundle, 
in  bot.,  a fibrovascular  bundle  consisting  of  a strand  of 
woody  tissue  and  another  of  bast,  side  by  side. — Con- 
centric bundle,  in  bot. , a fibrovascular  bundle  in  which 
the  bast  tissue  surrounds  the  woody  tissue,  as  is  common 
in  vascular  cryptogams,  or  the  reverse. 


said  of  a lode  when'  the  ore 'is  irregularly  dis-  bund,le  (bun'dl),  r. ; pret.  and  pp.  bundled  ppr. 

"pockets”  bundling.  [<  bundle,  n.)  I.  trans.  1.  To  tit 


bltnce  (buns),  interj. 

Ii.  bonus,  good.]  Extra  profit;  bonus:  used  as 
an  exclamation  by  boys.  The  cry  “ Bunce !” 
when  something  is  found  by  another  gives  the 
*right  to  half  of  what  is  discovered. 

'bunch1  (bunch),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  some- 
times bounch;  < ME.  bunche,  a hump,  prob.  < 
Icel.  bunki  = OSw.  and  Sw.  dial,  bunke  = Norw. 
bunlee  = Dan.  bunke,  a heap,  pile : see  bunk,  of 
which  bunch  may  be  considered  an  assibilated 
form.  Perhaps  ult.  connected  with  the  verb 
bunch,  strike:  see  hunch2.)  1.  A protuber- 
ance; a hunch;  a knob  or  lump.  [Now  rare.] 
Gobba  [It.],  a bunch,  a knob  or  crooke  backe,  a croope. 

Florio  (1598). 
. their  treasures  upon  the  bunches 
Isa.  xxx.  6. 


They  will  carry 
of  camels. 


[<  Bun- 
combe, a county  of  North  Carolina:  see  extract 
from  Bartlett,  below.]  Empty  talk;  pointless 
speechmaking;  balderdash. 

When  a crittur  talks  for  talk’s  sake,  jistto  have  a speech 
in  the  paper  to  send  to  home,  and  not  for  any  other  airthly 
puppus  but  electioneering,  our  folks  call  it  bunkum. 

Haliburton. 

To  talk  for  Buncombe,  to  speak  for  effect  on  persons 
at  a distance,  without  regard  to  the  audience  present. 

The  origin  of  the  phrase,  “ talking  for  Buncombe,”  is 
thus  related  in  Wheeler's  “History  of  North  Carolina”: 
“ Several  years  ago,  in  Congress,  the  member  for  this  dis- 
trict arose  to  address  the  House,  without  any  extraordi- 
nary powers,  in  manner  or  matter,  to  interest  the  audi- 
ence. Many  members  left  the  hall.  Very  naively  he  told 
those  who  remained  that  they  might  go  too : he  should 
speak  for  some  time,  but  he  was  only  ‘ talking  for  Bun- 


combe.’" Bartlett. 

2.  A cluster,  collection,  or  tuft  of  things  of  the  b d (bimd)  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  written  band 
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(pron.  bund),  repr.  Hind,  band,  a dam,  dike, 


causeway,  embankment,  a particular  use  of 
band,  a band,  bond,  tie,  imprisonment;  in  all 
uses  also  spelled  bandh,  < Skt.  if  bandh  = E. 
bind,  tie.]  In  India  and  the  East  generally,  an 
embankment  forming  a promenade  and  car- 
riageway along  a river-front  or  seaside;  an 
esplanade  ; an  embankment ; a dam. 


same  kind  connected  in  growth  or  joined  to- 
gether mechanically : as,  a bunch  of  grapes ; a 
bunch  of  feathers  on  a hat. 

On  his  arme  a bounch  of  keyes  lie  bore. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  I.  viii.  30. 

3.  More  generally,  a cluster  or  aggregate  of 
any  kind:  used  specifically  of  ducks,  in  the 
sense  of  a small  flock. 

They  are  a bunch  of  the  most  boisterous  rascals 
Disorder  ever  made. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  v.  2. 

After  the  bunch  of  ducks  have  been  shot  at,  . . . they  fly 
a long  distance  and  do  not  alight  within  sight. 

Sportsman’s  Gazetteer , p.  218. 

4.  In  mining,  a small  mass  of  ore.  See  bunchy,  baboon.]  The  common  rhesus  or  other  East 
3,  and  pocket. — 5.  Inflax-manuf.,  three  bundles  Indian  monkey. 

or  180,000  yards  of  linen  yarn. — 6.  A unit  of  bunder3  (bun'der),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A canard, 
tale  for  osiers,  reeds,  teazels,  and  the  like,  bunder-boat  (bun'der-bot),  n.  A lateen-rigged 

with  no  general  or  fixed  sense Bunch  of  fives,  boat  in  use  at  Bombay  and  along  the  Malabar 

in  pugilism , the  fist  with  the  five  fingers  clenched  for  Coast 

striking:  as,  he  gave  him  his  bunch  offices  (that  is,  struck  Bun(Jesrath,  Bundesrat  (bon'des-rat),  11.  [G. ; 


★him  with  his  fist).  [Slang.] 

bunch1  (bunch),  v.  [<  bunch1,  7?.]  I.  intrans. 
To  swell  out  in  a protuberance ; be  protuberant 
or  round. 

Bunching  out  into  a large  round  knob  at  one  end. 

Woodward,  Fossils. 


or  bind  in  a bundle  or  roll : often  followed  by 
up  : as,  to  bundle  up  clothes. 

Their  trains  bundled  up  into  a heap  behind,  and  rustling 
at  every  motion.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iv. 

2.  To  place  or  dispose  of  in  a hurried,  uncere- 
monious manner. 

They  unmercifully  bundled  me  and  my  gallant  second 
into  our  own  hackney-coach. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  II.  iii. 
To  bundle  Off,  to  send  (a  person)  off  in  a hurry  ; get  rid 
of  unceremoniously  : as,  the  children  were  bundled  off  to 
bed. — To  bundle  out,  to  expel  summarily  : as,  I bundled 
him  out  of  doors. 

You  ought  to  be  bundled  out  for  not  knowing  how  to 
behave.  Dickens. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  depart  in  a hurry  or  un- 
ceremoniously: often  with  off. 

Is  your  ladyship’s  honour  bundling  off  then  ? 

Colman  the  Younger,  Poor  Gentleman,  v.  3. 
See  the  savages  bundle  back  into  their  canoes. 

St.  Nicholas,  XI.  377. 

2.  In  New  England  (in  early  times)  and  in 
Wales,  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  without  un- 
dressing: applied  to  the  custom  of  men  and 
women,  especially  sweethearts,  thus  sleeping. 

Stopping  occasionally  in  the  villages  to  eat  pumpkin 
pies,  dance  at  country  frolics,  and  bundle  with  the  Yankee 
lasses.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  295. 

bunder1  (bun'der),  n.  [Pers.' bandar,  a trading  bundle-pillar  (bun'dl-pil"ar),  11.  Same  as  epi- 
center.] A landing-place;  a harbor;  a mar-  tered  column  (which  see,  under  column). 
ket  (in  Bengal).  bundle-sheath  (bun'dl-sheth),  n.  See  bundle, 

bunder2  (bun'der),  n.  [Also  written  bhunder  ; ».,  3. 

< Hind,  bandar,  also  banar,  a monkey,  ape,  bung1  (bung),  n.  [<  ME.  bunge,  of  uncertain 
~ ’ " origin;  the  W.  bwng,  an  orifice,  a bung  (cf. 

OGael.  buine  = Ir.  buinne,  a tap,  spigot,  spout), 
prob.  from  E.  Cf.  OD.  bonne,  MD.  bonde  (>  F. 
bonde),  a buug;  MD.  bomme1,  D.  bom1,  dim. 
bominel,  a bung ; MD.  bomme2,  D.  bom2,  a drum ; 
MD.  bunghe,  bonghe  = MLG.  bunge,  a drum 
(MLG.  bungen,  beat  a drum:  see  bung2).  The 
E.  word  seems  to  have  taken  the  form  of  MD. 
bunghe  (with  equiv.  bomme2),  a drum,  with  the 
sense  of  MD.  bonde  (with  equiv.  bomme1-),  a 
hung.]  1.  A large  cork  or  stopper  for  closing 
the  hole  in  the  side  of  a cask  through  which  it 


< bundes,  gen.  of  bund,  a league  (see  bundle), 
+ rath,  rat,  council,  counsel,  etc.,  OHG.  MHG. 
rat  (=  AS.  reed,  ME.  rede,  E.  rede,  read  (obs.), 
council):  see  read1,  ».]  1.  The  federal  coun- 

cil of  the  German  empire,  exercising  legislative 


bung 

is  filled. — 2.  The  hole  or  orifice  in  a cask 
through  which  it  is  filled;  a bung-hole. — 3t. 
A pickpocket ; a sharper. 

Away,  you  cutpurse  rascal ! you  filthy  bung,  away ! 

Shale.,  2 rien.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

4.  A brewer.  [Eng.  slang.]  — 5.  A pile  of  seg- 
gars  or  setters  in  a porcelain-kiln. 
bung1  (bung),  v.  t.  [<  bung1,  n.  j To  stop  the 
orifice  of  with  a bung;  close. 

All  entries  to  the  soul  are  so  stopped  and  bunged  up. 

Ha/mmond,  Works,  IV.  671). 
bung2  (bung),  v.  t.  [Commonly  regarded  as  a 
particular  use  of  bung1,  v. ; but  cf.  MLG.  bun- 
gen  = MHG.  bungen,  beat  a drum,  G.  dial,  bun- 
gen,  bungen,  strike  (freq.  bungeln,  beat),  = OSw. 
bunga,  strike:  see  bunch 2.  Cf.  bungle,  bang1.'] 
To  beat  severely;  exhaust  by  hard  blows  or 
strenuous  effort ; bruise ; maul:  used  chiefly  in 
the  phrase  bunged  up : as,  he  was  all  bunged 
up  in  the  fight ; the  day’s  work  has  completely 
bunged  me  up.  [Slang.] 
bungall  (bun'gal),  n.  [<  Ir.  bunn,  a coin,  + 
gallda,  foreign,  English,  < gall,  a foreigner,  Eng- 
lishman.] A base  coin  current  in  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  one  time  it 
passed  for  sixpence,  at  another  for  twopence, 
and  ultimately  for  a penny, 
bungalow  (bung'ga-16),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,<  Hind. 
bangld  (Pers.  bdngld),  a thatched  cottage,  a 
bungalow,  lit.  belonging  to  Bengal,  Bengaleso 


Bungalow  on  Penang  Hills. 

(house),  < Banga,  Bengal.  Cf.  Bengali.']  In 
India,  a one-storied  thatched  or  tiled  house, 
usually  surrounded  by  a veranda ; in  the  East 
generally,  any  dwelling  which  stands  in  its 
own  compound. 

It  [the  road]  leads  to  . . . Faatana,  a regular  square 
Indian  bungalow,  with  thatched  roofs,  verandahs  covered 
with  creepers,  windows  opening  to  the  ground,  and  steps 
leading  to  the  gardens  on  every  side. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  xiv. 
Dak-bungalow,  a house  for  travelers,  such  as  are  con- 
structed at  intervals  of  from  12  to  15  miles  on  the  high- 
roads in  many  parts  of  India  at  the  expense  of  the  author- 
ities. The  government  charges  each  traveler  one  rupee 
(about  thirty-two  cents)  a day  for  the  use  of  the  bungalow. 

Bungarus  (bung'ga-rus),  n.  [Also  Bongarus; 
NL.,  from  the  native  name  bungar  or  bongar.] 
A genus  of  venomous  serpents,  of  the  family 
Elapidce,  natives  of  India,  and  closely  allied  to 
the  Naja,  though  the  neck  is  not  so  dilatable. 
In  the  Bungarus  fasciatus,  the  rock-serpent,  the  head  is 
flat  and  short,  the  muzzle  round,  and  the  upper  jaws  are 
furnished  with  grooved  fangs.  The  color  is  generally  of  a 
light  hue,  relieved  by  bands  or  rings  of  jetty  black.  Also 
Bongarus. 

bung-drawer  (t>ung'dra,/er),  n.  A wooden  mal- 
let of  a peculiar  form  for  removing  the  bung 
from  a cask.  [Local,  Eng.] 
bungerlyt,  a.  [A  var.  of  bunglely,  < bungle  + 
- ly L]  Bungling;  clumsy. 

Oftentimes  the  more  shallow  in  knowledge  the  more 
bungerly  in  wickedness.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  43. 

bungersome  (bung'ger-sum),  a.  [A  dial.  var. 
of  bunglesome.]  Clumsy.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bung-hole  (bung'hol),  n.  A hole  or  orifice  in  a 
cask  through  which  it  is  filled, closed  by  a bung, 
bungle  (bung'gl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  bungled, 
ppr.  bungling.  [Prob.  equiv.  to  *bongle  for 
bangle1,  freq.  of  bang1,  beat ; cf.  G.  dial,  bungeln, 
strike,  beat,  freq.  of  bungen,  strike ; Sw.  dial. 
bangla,  work  ineffectually,  freq.  of  banka,  var. 
bonka,  bunka,  strike,  OSw.  bunga,  beat:  see 
bang1,  bunch 2,  bung2,  and  cf.  botch2,  bungle, 
which  also  goes  back  to  an  original  sense 
‘beat.’]  I.  intrans.  To  work  or  act  in  a clumsy, 
awkward,  or  blundering  manner. 

Can  you  fail  or  bungle  in  your  trade? 

Oldham,  Satires  on  the  Jesuits. 

I could  rather  see  thestage  filled  with  agreeable  objects, 
though  they  might  sometimes  bungle  a little. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

II.  trans.  To  make  or  mend  clumsily ; botch ; 
manage  awkwardly  or  blunderingly;  perform 
inefficiently. 

Botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 
With  patches.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2, 
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I had  seen  something  of  the  world,  and  had  contracted 
about  the  average  bad  habits  of  young  men  who  have  the 
sole  care  of  themselves,  and  rather  bungle  the  matter. 

C.  X).  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  81. 

bungle  (bung'gl),  n.  [<  bungle,  r.]  A clumsy 
performance ; a piece  of  awkward  work ; a 
botch.  Ray. 

bungler  (bung'gler),  n.  One  who  bungles ; a 
clumsy,  awkward  workman ; one  who  performs 
without  skill. 

If  to  be  a dunce  or  a bungler  in  any  profession  he  shame- 
ful, how  much  more  ignominious  and  infamous  to  a scholar 
to  be  such.  Barrow. 

bunglesome  (bung'gl-sum),  a.  [<  bungle  + 
-some.]  Btmgling;  clumsy, 
bungling  (bung'gling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bungle, 
v.]  1.  Prone  to  bungle;  clumsy:  as,  “this 

bungling  wretch,”  Oldham. — 2.  Characterized 
by  clumsiness ; botched. 

Letters  to  me  are  not  seldom  opened,  and  then  sealed  in 
a bungling  manner  before  they  come  to  my  hands.  Swift. 
— Syn.  Ungainly,  Uncouth,  etc.  See  awkward. 
bunglingiy  (hung'gling-li),  adv.  In  a bungling 
manner;  clumsily;  awkwardly, 
bungo  (bung'go),  n.  [Origin  obsetire.]  A kind 
of  canoe  used  in  Central  and  South  America, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Bartlett. 

bungo-tree  (bung'go-tre),  n.  [<  bungo,  a native 
name,  + tree.]  A leguminous  tree  of  Sierra 
Leone,  DanielUa  thurifera,  yielding  a fragrant 
gum. 

bung-starter  (bung'star//ter),  n.  A kind  of  flat 
mallet  for  starting  a wooden  bung  from  the 
bung-hole. 

bung-stave  (bung'stav),  n.  The  stave  of  a bar- 
rel m which  the  bung-hole  has  been  made. 
Bungtown  copper.  See  copper. 
bung-vent  (bung'vent),  n.  A valve-stopper 
designed  to  allow  air  to  enter  a cask  without 
permitting  the  gases  generated  within  it  to  es- 
cape, or  the  reverse. 

bunion,  bunyon  (bun'yon),  n.  [Formerly  also 
bunian,  bunnion,  bunnian  ; < It.  bugnone,  a knob, 
a boil  or  blain,  aug.  of  equiv.  bugno,  prob.  = 
OF.  bugne,  buigne,  bune,  a swelling,  F.  bigne,  a 
bump,  knob,  swelling;  perhaps  ult.  from  the 
Teut.  verb  represented  by  bung2.]  A swelling 
on  the  foot  caused  by  the  inflammation  of  a 
bursa,  especially  that  over  the  metatarsopha- 
langeal joint  of  the  great  toe.  It  may  occur,  how- 
ever, over  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  fifth  digit,  or 
more  rarely  over  the  scaphoid  bone. 

Bunium  (bu'ni-um),  n.  [NL.  (L.  bunion  — 
Pliny),  < Gr.  fiovviov,  a plant,  perhaps  the  earth- 
nut;  cf.  (3owiag , a plant  of  the  rape  kind.) 
A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Apiacese,  with 
tuberous  roots,  natives  of  Europe  and  western 
Asia.  B.  Bulbocastanum,  native  in  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  has  an  edible  tuber  which  is  roasted  and  eaten.  It 
★ ia  sometimes  called  earth-chestnut.  See  earthnut. 
bunk  (bungk),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin,  prob. 
affected  in  sense  by  bank,  dial,  benlc,  bink,  a 
bench:  < (1)  Ieel.  bunki  = OSw.  and  Sw.  dial. 
bunke  = Norw.  bunke  = Dan.  bunke,  a heap,  pile 
(of.  MLG.  bunk,  a bone,  esp.  one  of  the  promi- 
nent bones  of  a large  animal,  = OFries.  bunke, 
East  Fries,  bunke,  North  Fries,  bunk,  abone),  ap- 
par.  the  same  as  (2)  ODan.  bunke,  a cargo  stowed 
in  the  hold  of  a ship,  the  hold  itself,  the  bilge, 
the  bottom,  = OSw.  bunke,  part  of  a ship,  prob. 
the  hold;  prob.  also  the  same  as  (3)  ODan. 
bunke  = Sw.  6«»fce  = Norw.  bunka,  bunk,  abroad, 
low  milk-pan,  and  (4)  ODan.  bunke,  the  site  of 
a building : these  forms  being  more  or  less  con- 
fused with  (5)  Ieel.  bunga,  a slight  elevation, 
= Norw.  bunga,  a little  heap,  bung,  byng,  bunk, 
a slight  protuberance  or  dent,  bungutt,  bunkutt, 
dented,  appar.  connected  (as  bump2,  a blow, 
with  bump2,  a protuberance,  or  as  bunch2  with 
bunch1)  with  Sw.  bunga,  strike:  see  bunch2  and 
bung2,  andef.  bunch1,  which  may  be  considered 
an  assibilated  form  of  bunk.  Cf.  bulk.]  1.  A 
raised  recess  or  compartment,  inclosed  on 
three  sides,  used  as  a sleeping-berth  in  ships, 
sleeping-ears,  and  sometimes  in  dwellings. 

I should  . . . pass  over  the  rest  of  his  voyage  by  saying 
that  lie  was  confined  to  his  bunk,  and  saw  no  more  of  it. 

11.  Kingsley,  Kavenshoe,  ii.  (Davies.) 

2.  A piece  of  timber  placed  across  a sled  to 
★sustain  a heavy  weight.  [U.  S.] 
bunk  (bungk),  v.  i.  [<  bunk,  n.]  To  occupy  a 
bunk;  hence,  to  occupy  a bed;  sleep:  as,  the 
two  hoys  bunked  together. 

We  turned  in  to  bunk  and  mess  with  the  crew  forward. 
+ B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  tile  Mast,  p.  57. 

bunker1  (bung'ker),  n.  [<  bunk  + -er1.  Cf. 
banker1  in  the  sense  of  ‘a  bench,  a seat.’]  1. 
A bench  or  sort  of  chest  that  serves  for  a seat. 


bunt 

— 2.  A sort  of  fixed  chest  or  box;  a large  bin 
or  receptacle:  as,  a coal -bunker  (which  see). 
— 3.  In  golf,  an  excavation,  partly  filled  with 
sand,  anywhere  on  the  course.  See  hazard. 
bunker2  (bung'ker),  n.  [Short  for  mossbunker, 
q.  v.]  A menhaden. 

bunker-plate  ( bung'ker-plat),  n.  An  iron  plate 
covering  a hole  in  a ship’s  deck  leading  to  the 
coal-bunker. 

bunko,  bunco  (bung'ko),  «.  [Perhaps  a corrup- 
tion of  It.  banco,  a bank  or  money-changer’s 
stall;  cf.  bunk,  as  related  to  bank.]  A swindle 
practised  by  two  or  more  confederates  upon  a 
stranger  (generally  by  gaining  his  confidence 
on  the  ground  of  alleged  previous  acquaintance 
with  himself  or  some  of  his  friends),  who  is  al- 
lured to  a house,  and  there  fleeced  at  some  game, 
openly  robbed,  or  otherwise  victimized.  Also 
called  bunko-game.  [American  slang  or  cant.] 
bunko  (bung'ko),  v.  t.  To  victimize,  as  by  a 
bunko-man.  [American  slang  or  cant.] 

A Reading  banker  bunkoed. 

Philadelphia  Times  (1883),  No.  2892,  p.  2. 
bunko-game  (bung'ko-gam),  n.  Same  as  bunko. 
bunko-joint  (bung'ko-joint),  n.  A house  or 
rendezvous  to  which  strangers  are  allured,  and 
in  which  they  are  victimized,  by  bunko-men. 
[American  slang  or  cant.] 
bunko-man  (bung'ko-man),  n.  A person  who 
practises  the  bunko  swindle.  [American  slang 
or  cant.] 

bunko-steerer  (bung'ko-ster4'er),  n.  That  one 
of  the  swindlers  called  bunko-men  who  allfires 
or  steers  strangers  to  the  bunko-joint  or  rendez- 
vous. [American  slang  or  cant.] 
bunks  (bungks),  n.  The  wild  succory.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

bunkum,  n.  See  buncombe. 
bunn,  n.  See  bun1. 

bunnel  (bun'el),  n.  [E.  dial.  dim.  of  bun2,  n.] 
A dried  hemp-stalk,  used  by  smokers  to  light 
their  pipes.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bunney,  n.  See  bunny3. 
bunniant,  n.  All  obsolete  spelling  of  bunion. 
bunnings  (bun'ingz),  n.pl.  [E.  dial.]  la  lead- 
mining. a floor  or  staging  of  wood  built  across 
the  lode  over  the  miners’  heads,  and  on  which 
the  refuse  was  thrown,  so  that  the  mine,  origi- 
nally begun  as  an  open  work,  became  covered 
over  for  its  whole  length,  except  under  the 
“stowses”  or  windlasses.  The  same  tiling  was  re- 
peated lower  down,  the  process  being  a sort  of  combi- 
nation of  the  cast-after-cast  method  and  of  underhand 
stoping.  The  process  is  no  longer  used.  [Derbyshire,  Eng.  j 
bunny1  (bun'i),  ». ; pi.  bunnies  (-iz).  [E.  dial.] 
A gully  formed  by  water  making  its  way  over 
the  edge  of  a cliff.  [Hampshire,  Eng.] 
bunny2  (bun'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  bun2,  a rabbit.] 
A pet  name  for  a rabbit. 

bunny3  (bun'i),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  bun- 
ney. Cf.  bunion.]  A swelling  from  a blow ; a 
bump.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bunny4!  (bun'i),  n.  Same  as  bonny2. 

bunnya,  «•  See  bunya. 

bunodont  (bu'no-dont),  a.  [<  NL.  bunodon(t-), 
< Gr.  jiowvr,  a hill,  mound,  + obovg  ( oSovr -)  = E. 
tooth.]  In  odont.,  having  the  crowns  of  the 
molar  teeth  elevated  into  tubercles ; having  tu- 
berculate  molars : in  general,  opposed  to  lopho- 
dont;  specifically,  having  teeth  of  the  pattern 
presented  by  the  Bunodonta. 

Bunodonta  (bu-no-don'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  bunodon : see  bunodont.]  The  most  prim- 
itive type  of  the  artiodaetyls,  continued  to  the 
present  day  by  the  non-ruminant  or  suilline 
quadrupeds  of  the  families  Suidai  and  Hippopo- 
tamidai,  or  the  swine  and  hippopotamus. 
Bunotheria  (bu-no-the'ri-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fSowdg,  a hill,  mound,  + byp'tov,  a wild  beast.] 
A mammalian  ordinal  name  proposed  by 
Cope  to  include  the  Insectivora  and  the 
extinct  Creodonta,  Pantotheria,  and  Tillo- 
donta. 

bunotherian  (bu-no-the'ri-an),  a.  [<  Bunothe- 
ria + -an.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
the  Bunotheria.  E.  D.  Cope. 

Bunsen  burner,  cell,  filter-pump.  See  the 

nouns. 

bunsenite  (bun'sen-it),  n.  [After  the  German 
chemist  Robert  W.  Bunsen.]  Native  nickel 
protoxid,  occurring  in  isometric  octahedral  crys- 
tals of  a green  color.  The  name  was  also  given 
★to  the  gold  tellurid  krennerite. 
bunt1  (bunt),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  bunten;  of  uncertain 
origin;  cf.  Bret,  bounta,  bunta,  push,  shove; 
cf.  also  E.  punt2,  push,  and  butt1.]  1.  To  push 
with  the  horns  or  head,  as  a goat  or  a calf. — 
2.  To  spring;  rear.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


bunt 

bunt1  (bunt),  re.  [<  bunt1,  v.  i.]  A push  with 
the  head,  or  the  head  and  horns. 
bunt2  (bunt),  re.  [ME.  bunt;  related  to  bunt1, 
v.,  as  bunch2,  bump2,  are  to  the  corresponding 
verbs.]  1.  The  middle  part  of  a square  sail; 
also  used  figuratively. 

Bunt,  (sea- term)  the  bag,  pouch,  or  middle  part  of  a sail 
which  serves  to  catch  and  keep  the  wind  ; as,  the  bunt 
holds  much  leeward  wind,  i.e.,  the  bunt  hangs  too  much 
to  leeward.  Phillips,  1706. 

In  furling,  the  strongest  and  most  experienced  stand  in 
the  slings  (or  middle  of  the  yard)  to  make  up  the  bunt. 

R.  II.  Dana , Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  26. 

2.  The  bagging  part  of  a fishing-net ; the 
*funnel  or  bottom  of  an  eel-trap. 
bunt2  (bunt),  v.  i.  [<  bunt2,  re.]  To  swell  out ; 
bellv,  as  a sail. 

bunt®  (bunt),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *bunten,  bonten,  sift, 
perhaps  a var.  of  bulten,  sift,  bolt:  see  bolt2.'] 
To  sift.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

bunt4  (bunt),  n.  [Perhaps  a dial,  form  of  burnt, 
as  used  in  comp,  bunt-ear  for  burnt-ear,  etc.] 

1.  A smut  which  infests  and  destroys  the  ker- 
nels of  wheat;  an  ustilagineous  fungus,  Til- 
letia  tritici,  which  causes  serious  damage  in 
Europe,  and  is  becoming  troublesome  in  Amer- 
ica. The  common  Brnut  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is 
Ustilago  tritici,  and  is  not  called  bunt.  Also  called 
bladder-brand. 

2.  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  puffball, 
Lycoperdon. 

buntbok  (bunt'bok),  n.  Same  as  bontebok. 
bunt-ear  (bunt'er),  re.  [See  bun f4.]  Anamefor 
the  smut  of  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  Ustilago  segetum. 
bunted  (bun'ted),  a.  [<  bunt1  + -ed2.]  Affect- 
ed with  bunt ; containing  the  parasitic  fungus 
which  causes  bunt. 


Externally  the  bunted  grain  is  plumper. 


Cooke. 
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One  of  the  commonest  in  Europe  is  E.  miliaria,  the  corn- 
bunting or  bunting-lark.  The  yellow  bunting  or  yellow- 
hammer  is  E.  citrinella ; the  cirl  bunting,  E.  cirlus ; the 
ortolan  bunting,  E.  hortulana  ; the  black-headed  bunting, 
E.  schoeniclus,  etc.  These  are  all  the  European  species  to 
which  the  name  properly  pertains.  There  are  many  others, 
all  belonging  to  the  old  world. 

2.  By  extension,  a name  given  indefinitely  and 
indiscriminately  to  a great  number  of  emberi- 
zine  and  fringilline  birds  of  all  countries,  and 
also  to  some  birds  not  of  the  family  FringiUidce. 
Examples  are  the  lark-bunting,  of  the  genus  Plectrophanes  ; 
the  snow-bunting,  P.  nivalis ; the  small  American  spar- 
rows of  the  genus  Spizella;  the  American  black-throated 
bunting,  Spiza  americana  • the  cow-bunting,  Molothrus 
pecoi-fs;  the  rice-bunting,  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus. — Bay- 
Winged  bunting.  See  bay-winged. — Cla  y-colored  bunt- 
ing, of  North  America,  the  Spizella  pallida,  a small  bird 
closely  resembling  the  chipping-sparrow. 

bunting®  (bun'ting),  n.  [Also  buntine.  Origin 
uncertain ; perhaps  orig.  meaning  bunting-  or 
bolting-cloth : see  bunting 3.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  connect  the  word  with  G.  bunt,  varie- 
gated.] 1.  A light  woolen  stuff  very  loosely 
woven.  It  is  the  material  out  of  which  flags  of  all  kinds 
are  usually  made.  A variety  of  bunting  is  also  in  use  for 
women’s  dresses  ; it  is  warm,  and  drapes  well. 

2.  Flags,  especially  a vessel’s  flags,  collectively. 

bunting-crow  (bun'ting-kro),  re.  [Appar.  < 
bunting 4 4-  crow2,  but  said  to  be  a modifica- 
tion of  D.  bonte  kraai : bout,  spotted  (see  bunt- 
ing1) ; kraai  = E.  crow2.']  The  hooded  crow, 
Corvus  cornix. 

bunting-finch  (bun 'ting-finch),  n.  A loose 
book-name  of  numerous  American  fringilline 
birds  of  the  genera  Passerella,  Passerculus,  Zo- 
notrichia,  Spizella,  etc. 

bunting-iron  (bun'ting-i//&rn),  n.  A glass-blow- 
ers’ tube. 

bunting-lark  (bun 'ting-lark),  re.  The  common 

bunting,  Emberiza  miliaria. 


buoyancy 

shapes  and  kinds,  according  to  the  purposes  they  are  in- 
tended to  serve  : as.  can-buoys,  made  of  sheet-iron  in  the 
form  of  the  frustum  of  a cone ; spar-bwyys,  made  of  a spar, 
which  is  anchorcd  by  one  end ; bell-buoys,  surmounted  by  a 
bell,  which  is  made  to  sound  by  the  action  of  the  waves ; 


bunter  (bun'ter),  re.  [E.  dial]  A woman  who 


picks  up  rags  in  the  streets  ; hence,  a low,  vul- 
gar woman.  [Prov.  Eng.  or  slang.] 

Iler  two  marriageable  daughters,  like  hunters  in  stuff 
gowns,  are  now  taking  sixpenny  worth  of  tea  at  the  White 
Conduit  House.  Goldsmith,  Essays,  xv. 

bunter-sandstein  (bun'ter-sand<'stin),  re.  [G. 
bunter  sandstein,  lit.  variegated  sandstone: 
bunt,  spotted,  variegated  (see  bunting 4);  sand- 
stein = E.  sandstone.]  A German  name  for  the 
New  Eed  Sandstone.  S°e  sandstone. 
bunt-gasket  (bunt'gas"ket),  re.  The  gasket 


purchase  used  to  rouse  up  the  bunt  of  a sail  in 
furling.  Also  called  bunt-whip. 
buntlint,  re.  Same  as  bunting 4. 

But  we’ll  shoot  the  laverock  in  the  lift, 

The  buntlin  on  the  tree. 

Hynde  Etin,  in  Child’s  Ballads,  I.  297. 

buntline (hunt'lin),  re.  [<  bunt2  + line2.]  Naut., 
one  of  the  ropes  attached  to  the  foot-ropes  of 


i.  Whistling-buoy.  2,  2.  Can-buoys.  3.  Spar-buoy.  4.  United 
States  Life-buoy. 

whistling -buoys,  fitted  with  an  apparatus  by  which  air  com- 
pressed by  the  movement  of  the  waves  is  made  to  escape 
through  a whistle,  and  thus  indicate  the  situation  of  the 
buoy,  etc.  In  the  waters  of  the  United  States  the  following 
system  of  placing  buoys  as  aids  to  navigation  is  prescribed 
by  law  : Red  buoys  mark  the  starboard  or  right-hand  side 
of  the  channel  coming  from  seaward,  and  black  the  port 
or  left-hand  side;  mid-channel  dangers  and  obstructions 
are  marked  with  buoys  having  black  and  red  transverse 
stripes,  and  mid-channel  buoys  marking  the  fairway  have 
longitudinal  black  and  white  stripes;  buoys  marking  sunk- 
en wrecks  are  painted  green.  The  starboard  and  port 
buoys  are  numbered  from  the  seaward  end  of  the  channel, 
the  black  bearing  the  odd  and  the  red  the  even  numbers. 
2.  A buoyant  object  designed  to  be  thrown 
from  a vessel  to  assist  a person  who  has  fallen 
into  the  water  to  keep  himself  afloat;  a life- 
buoy. The  life-buoy  now  in  common  use  in  the  United 
States  navy  consists  of  two  hollow  copper  vessels,  con- 
nected by  a framework  and  having  between  them  an  up- 
right pole,  weighted  at  the  bottom  and  surmounted  by  a 
brass  box  containing  a port-fire.  This  machine  is  hung 
over  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  can  be  dropped  by  means 
of  a trigger.  At  night  the  burning  of  the  port-fire  serves 
to  point  out  its  position.  See  also  cut  under  breeches- 
buoy.— To  bleed  a buoy.  See  bleed. — To  stream  a 
1 uoy,  to  let  it  drop  from  the  vessel  into  the  water  before 
the  anchor  is  dropped. 


which  confines  the  bunt  of  a square  sail  when  buntline-cloth  ( bunt ' lin-kloth ) , w . Naut.,  the 
timed.  Formerly  called  breast-gasket. 
bunting1  (bun'ting),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  bunt1,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  pushing,  as  with  the  horns  or 
head ; butting. — 2.  A game  among  boys,  play- 
ed with  sticks  and  a small  piece  of  wood  cut 
lengthwise.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  A 
large  piece  of  timber;  a heavy  support  for 
machinery  or  other  structures. 


square  sails  and  led  up  to  the  masthead,  and  buoy  (boi  or  boi),  v.  [<  buoy,  re.]  I.  trans.  1. 
thence  on  deck,  to  assist  in  hauling  up  the  m . - - - 

sail.— Buntline  bull’s  -eye.  See  bull’s-eye. 


lining  sewed  up  a sail  in  the  direction  of  the 
buntline  to  prevent  it  from  being  chafed, 
buntons  (bun'tonz),  n.  pi.  [Origin  unknown.] 
In  mining,  timbers  or  scantling  put  across  a 
shaft  to  divide  it  into  compartments.  The  in- 
terior  faces  of  the  buntons  and  sets  carry  the  guides  which 
conduct  the  cages,  and  on  them  are  also  nailed  the  boards 
forming  the  sheathing  of  the  brattice,  in  case  an  air-tight 
compartment  is  required.  Also  called  byats  and  dividers. 


bunting2  (bun'ting),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  bunt2,  re.]  bunt-whip  (bunt'hwip),  re.  Same  as  bunt-jigger. 

’’  ’ bunty  (bun'ti),  a.  [<  bunt1  + -re1.]  Infected 

with  smut ; applied  to  wheat  and  other  grain, 
buntylet,  n.  See  bunting 4. 
bunya  (bun'ya),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  bunny  a, 
banya , and  banyan , < Hind,  banyd , Beng.  banya, 
baniyd:  see  banian 1,  banyan *.]  In  India,  espe- 
cially in  Bengal,  a grain-dealer. 

The  grain-dealer’s  shop  tempts  them  to  loiter,  but  the 
experience  of  previous  attempts  makes  theft  hopeless; 
for  the  bunnya,  with  all  his  years,  is  very  nimble  on  his 
legs,  and  an  astonishing  good  shot  with  a pipkin. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  125. 

■ bunya-bunya  (bun'ya-bun"ya),  re.  The  native 
Australian  name  of  the  Araucaria  Bidwilli,  a 
very  large  tree,  tho  wood  of  which  is  strong, 
durable,  and  sometimes  beautifully  marked. 
The  seeds  are  a favorite  article  of  food  with 
the  natives. 


The  act  of  swelling  out,  as  a sail. 

bunting3  (bun'ting),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  bunt2,  v.] 
Sifting. 

bunting4  (bun'ting),  re.  [<  ME.  buntynge,  bonn- 
tyng  (also  buntyle  for  *buntcl,  of  which  Sc. 
buntlin  is  a dim.  form);  cf.  NL.  (ML.?)  “bun- 
tinga,  [G.]  gersthammer,”  i.  e.,  yellowhammer 
(Henisch,  Thesaurus,  Augsburg,  1616),  from  E., 
or  else  from  an  unrecorded  G.  or  LG.  cognate ; 
appar.  named,  with  ref.  to  its  spotted  or  speck- 
led plumage,  < *bunt,  not  recorded  in  ME.  (< 
MLG.  bunt,  bont, 

LG.  bunt  = MD. 

D.  bont  = MHG. 

G.  bunt),  spot- 
ted, speckled, 
variegated,  pied 
(perhaps  < L. 
punctus,  ML. 
also  puntus, 
pierced,  pricked 
(dotted),  pp. 
of  pungere, 
pierce,  prick : 
see  point,  punc- 
tuate), + -ing3. 

Cf.  bunting- 
crow,  G.  bunt- 
drossel,  eta.]  1. 

The  popular 
name  of  a num- 
ber of  coniros- 
tral  oseine  pas- 
serine birds  of 
tho  genus  Em- 
beriza and  fam-  -j  iff 
ily  FringiUidce.  Com-bunting  {Emberiza  miliaria). 


The  nut  of  the  bunya-bunya,  so  prized  by  the  blacks,  is 
reserved  over  a district  SO  miles  by  12. 

Enoyc.  Brit.,  XX.  174. 

bunyon,  re.  See  bunion. 

buoy  (boi  or  boi),  re.  [First  in  early  mod  E.,  < buoyance  (boi'-  or  boi'ans),  re. 

*MI).  boeye,  D.  boci  (pron.  bo'i)  = Fries,  inti  = -kancy . Quarterly  Ren.  [Rare.] 

MLG.  boie,  LG.  boje  (>  G.  bojc)  = Dan.6«ye  = buoyancy  (boi'-  or  boi'an-si),  re.  [<  buoyant: 


To  support  by  a buoy  or  as  by  a buoy  ; keep 
afloat  in  a fluid;  bear  up  or  keep  from  sinking 
in  a fluid,  as  in  water  or  air : generally  with  up. 

There  was  heat  enough  in  the  air  to  buoy  it  [water  in 
the  state  of  vapor]  up.  Woodward,  Nat.  Hist. 

Many  a flowing  range 
Of  vapour  buoy’d  the  crescent  bark. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  The  Departure. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  support  or  sustain  in  any 
sense;  especially,  to  sustain  mentally;  keep 
from  falling  into  despondency  or  discourage- 
ment: generally  with  up. 

Your  good  name’s  perish’d ; 

Not  all  the  world  can  buoy  your  reputation. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  ill.  3. 
The  recollection  of  the  applause  with  which  he  had  been 
greeted  still  buoyed  up  his  spirits. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 
It  is  the  poem  that  keeps  the  language  alive,  and  not 
the  language  that  buoys  up  the  poem. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser. , p.  125. 

3.  To  fix  buoys  in  as  a direction  to  mariners: 
as,  to  buoy  or  to  buoy  off  a channel. 

The  channels  [of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata]  are  badly  buoyed, 
and  there  are  shoals  and  wrecks  on  all  sides. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  v. 
To  buoy  a cable.  See  cable. 

ii.  intrans.  To  float ; rise  by  reason  of  light- 
ness. [Rare.] 

Rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  I.  461. 
buoyage  (boi'-  or  boi'aj),  re.  [<  buoy  + -age.] 
1.  A series  of  buoys  or  floating  beacons,  for 
the  guidance  of  vessels  into  or  out  of  port,  etc. 
— 2.  The  providing  of  buoys. 

Same  as  buoy- 


Sw.  boj  = Pr.  boie,  < OF.  boye  (mod.  F.,  with 
added  suffix,  bouee)  = Sp.  boya  = Pg.  boia,  a 
buoy : a particular  use  of  MD.  boeye,  D.  boei  = 
MLG.  boie  = MHG.  boije,  boie,  beie  = Dan.  boje 
= Sw.  boja= E.  obs.  boye,  < OF.  *boye,  buie  = Pr. 
boia  = Olt.  boja,  a fetter,  a clog,  < L.  boia,  in  pi. 
boice,  a collar  for  the  neck,  orig.  of  leather,  < 
Gr.  p deioc,  /3oeof,  of  ox-hide,  < /3o0f  = L.  bos,  ox, 
= E.  cow 1 : see  cow1.  A buoy  is  a floating  object 
‘fettered’  at  a fixed  point.]  1.  A float  fixed  at 
a certain  place  to  show  the  position  of  objects 
beneath  the  water,  as  shoals,  rocks,  etc.,  to  mark 
out  a channel,  and  the  like.  Buoys  are  of  various 


see  -ance,  -ancy.]  1.  ’The  quality  of  being 
buoyant,  that  is,  of  floating  in  or  on  the  surface 
of  water  or  other  fluids ; relative  lightness. 

It  seemed  miraculous  that  she  [the  ship]  regained  her 
balance,  or  preserved  her  buoyancy. 

Irmng,  Sketch-Book,  p.  22. 
2.  The  power  of  supporting  a body  so  that  it 
floats : said  of  a fluid ; specifically,  the  upward 
pressure  exerted  upon  a body  by  the  fluid  in 
which  it  is  immersed.  This  pressure  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  which  the  body  displaces.  If  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  just  equal  to  this  upward  pressure,  it  will 
float,  as  a balloon  in  the  air  or  a ship  in  the  water;  if 
greater,  it  will  sink. 


buoyancy 

On  arriving  at  the  Dead  Sea  I forthwith  proceeded  to 
bathe  in  it,  in  order  to  prove  the  celebrated  buoyancy  of 
the  water.  R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  179. 

ekeerful- 


. Figuratively,  light-heartedness ; eh 
ess;  hopefulness;  elasticity  of  spirit. 
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ness 

The  Spaniards  are  remarkable  for  an  inertness,  a want 
of  buoyancy , and  an  absence  of  hope,  which  . . . isolate 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 

Buckle , Civilization,  II.  i. 

buoyant  (boi'-  or  boi'ant),  a.  [<  buoy,  v.,  + 
-ant1.']  1.  Having  the  quality  of  rising  or  float- 

ing in  a fluid ; floating ; relatively  light ; that 
will  not  sink. — 2.  Bearing  up,  as  a fluid;  sus- 
taining another  body  by  reason  of  greater  spe- 
cific gravity. 

The  water  under  me  was  buoyant. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Eleonora. 

3.  Figuratively,  cheerful ; hopeful ; not  easily 
depressed. 

His  was  not  the  buoyant  temper,  the  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  which  carries  a man  over  every  obstacle.  Prescott. 

His  [Landor’s]  nature  was  so  buoyant  that,  like  the  Faun, 
he  forgot  both  pain  and  pleasure. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  55. 

4.  Causing  buoyancy  of  mind;  cheering;  in- 
vigorating. 

The  grass  is  cool,  the  sea-side  air 

Buoyant  and  fresh. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

buoyantly  (boi'-  or  boi'ant-li),  adv.  In  a buoy- 
ant manner. 

buoyantness  (boi'-  or  boi'ant-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  buoyant ; buoyancy, 
buoy-rope  (boi'rop),  re.  The  rope  which  fas- 
tens a buoy  to  an  anchor. 

Buphaga  (bu'fa-ga),  re.  [NL.,  < Hr.  pov<j>ayog, 
ox-eating,  </3oi>f, 
ox,  + Qayeiv, 
eat.]  In  ornith., 
the  typical  and 
only  genus  of 
the  family  Bu- 
phagidee.  There 
are  two  species, 

B.  africana  and 
B.  erythrorhyncha, 
both  African. 

Buphagid®  (bu- 
faj'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Bupha- 
ga + -id(B.]  A 
family  of  Afri- 
can stumoid 
passerine  birds, 
the  oxpeckers, 
beef-eaters,  or 
pique-boeufs:  so 
called  because 
they  alight  up- 
on the  backs  of 
cattle  to  eat  the  parasites  which  infest  the 
hides  of  these  animals.  The  family  is  not  well 
marked,  and  is  often  referred  to  the  Sturnidce. 
Bupbaginae  (bu-fa-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bu- 
phaga + -ince.]  Tho  ox-peckers,  considered  as 
a subfamily  of  Sturnidce. 
buphagine  (bu'fa-jin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Buphaginie  or  Buphagidas. 

BuphagUS  (bu'fa-gus),  n.  [NL.:  see Bupliaga.] 
1.  A genus  of  Laridce,  the  skua-gulls:  synony- 
mous with  Stercorarius.  Moehring  ; Coues. — 2. 
Same  as  Buphaga. 

buphthalmos  (buf-thal'mos),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/LSf,  ox,  + o<pda'hfi6g,  eye.  Cf.  Gr.  [ioamg , ox- 
eyed.]  A disease  of  the  eye,  characterized  by  a 
uniform  spherical  bulging  of  the  cornea,  which 
may  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  easy  closing 
of  the  eyelids  and  give  the  eye  a staring  look. 
Also  called  ccratoglobus,  hydrophthalmia  ante- 
rior, and  hydrops  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
buphthalmum,  buphthalmus  (buf-thal'mum, 
-mus),  n.  [<  L.  buphthalmos,  < Gr.  j)ov<pOal/j.ov, 
oxeye,  < fioir;,  ox,  + ooOa/.uii;,  eye.]  The  oxeye 
or  mayweed. 

Buppo  (bup'po),  re.  [Jap.,  also  Bukkio,  contr.  of 
Chino-Jap.  Butsu,  Buddha,  + ho,  law,  doctrine.] 
In  Japan,  Buddhism:  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Japanese.  Also  called  BulcMo. 
buprestid  (bu-pres'tid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Buprestidie. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Buprestidie. 
Buprestid®  (bu-pres'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bu- 
presti(d-)s  + -idee.]  A family  of  serricom  Co- 
leoptera,  or  beetles,  with  the  first  and  second 
ventral  segments  connate,  the  antennas  serrate 
(pectinate  in  Xenorhipis),  and  the  tarsi  with 
membranous  lobe. 

buprestidan  (bu-pres'ti-dan),  a.  and  n.  Same 
as  buprestid. 


Buprestis  rujipes. 
(Vertical  line  shows  natural  size. ) 

[ME.  burre,  borre,  AS. 
= North  Fries,  borre, 


Oxpecker  (Buphaga  africana). 
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Buprestis  (bu-pres'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bupres- 
tis, < Gr.  povirpyoTig,  a beetle  whose  sting  caused 
a swelling  in  cattle,  or 
which,  being  eaten  by 
cattle  in  the  grass, 
caused  them  to  swell 
up  and  die,<  ftovg,  ox,  + 

7r  prfluv,  blowup,  swell.] 

The  typical  genus  of 
beetles  of  the  family 
Buprestidie.  B.  rufipes 
is  a North  American 
species. 

Buproridas  (bu-pro'ri- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bu- 
prorus  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  minute  free- 
swimming  entomostra- 
cous  crustaceans,  of 
the  order  Copepoda. 

Buprorus  (bu-pro'rus), 

».  The  type  genus  of 
*the  family  Buproridse. 
bur1,  burr1  (ber),  n. 

*burra  (not  recorded), 
burre,  burdock  (Outzen),  = Dan.  borre,  burre,  a 
bur,  burdock,  = Norw.  borre,  parre,  burdock 
(Aaseti),  = Sw.  borre,  burdock  (also  kardborre, 
karborre,  burdock) ; identical  with  Sw.  borre, 
a sea-urchin,  Sw.  dial,  borre,  the  cone  of  the 
pine  or  fir,  also  (as  in  Norw.)  a hard,  gruff 
person  (Rietz) ; connected  with  LG.  bosse 
(orig.  *borset),  a hard  shell  (Jessen),  Dan. 
dial,  bors,  burs,  the  green  rind  of  a walnut,  also 
a piece  of  wood  at  the  end  of  the  beam  of  a 
plow  (Molbech);  stem  bors-,  burs-,  contained 
also  in  AS.  byrst,  OHG.  burst,  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
borst,  a bristle,  and  in  the  derivate  AS.  *byrstl, 
ME.  brustel,  etc.,  E.  bristle.]  1.  The  rough, 
prickly  case  or  covering  of  the  seeds  of  certain 
plants,  as  of  the  chestnut  and  burdock.  Hence 

— 2.  The  plant  burdock:  as,  ‘‘rude  burs,’' 
Milton,  Comus,  1.  352.-3.  In  general,  a pro- 
tuberance upon,'  or  a raised  portion  of,  an  ob- 
ject, usually  more  or  less  rough  or  irregular 
in  form.  Specifically — (a)  The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear. 
(6)  The  circular  boss  round  the  root  of  an  an-tler.  (c)  For- 
merly, that  part  of  a saddle-bow  which  protected  the 
thighs  and  knees.  It  was  often  of  steel,  or  plated  with 
steel,  and  engraved  or  decorated  with  gilding,  (d)  In 
engraving,  slight  ridges  of  metal  raised  upon  a copper 
surface  by  the  burin,  the  rocker,  or  the  dry-point.  It  is 
sometimes  wholly  or  partly  removed  by  the  scraper,  but  is 
often  left  to  produce  a peculiar  effect  of  its  own  in  the 
print.  In  mezzotint  engraving,  for  example,  the  whole 
effect  comes  from  the  bur  raised  by  the  rocker,  which  is 
untouched  in  the  deep  shades  and  more  or  less  burnished 
away  to  form  the  lights,  (e)  In  founding,  the  roughness 
left  on  portions  of  a casting,  which  is  rubbed  off  on  a stone. 
(/)  The  rough  neck  left  on  a bullet  in  casting. 

4.  The  name  of  various  tools  and  appliances. 
(a)  A triangular  chisel  used  to  clear  the  corners  of  mor- 
tises. (/>)  A small  circular  saw.  (c)  A fluted  reaming- 
tool.  (d)  Same  as  bur-drill,  (e)  A washer  placed  at  the 
head  of  a rivet.  (/)  (1)  A movable  ring  ad  usted  to  the 
staff  of  a lance,  and  covered  with  minute  projections  to 
afford  a grip  to  the  gauntlet.  It  was  grasped  when  the 
lance  was  laid  in  rest.  See  lance.  (2)  A ring  or  plate  at- 
tached to  the  handle  of  a battle-ax  or  mace  to  afford  a 
good  grip  for  either  hand.  (gY)  Anything  put  under  a 
wheel  to  stop  its  progress. 

5.  A partially  vitrified  brick ; a clinker.  Also 
called  bur-briclc. — 6.  The  blank  driven  out  of 
a piece  of  sheet-metal  by  a punch. — 7.  Waste 
raw  silk. — 8.  A name  for  the  club-moss,  Lyco- 
podium clavatum.  [Scotch.] — 9.  The  sweet- 
bread.— 10.  [Perhaps  an  error  for  burl1.]  Same 
as  burl1,  2. — 11.  Same  as  burstone. — 12.  The 
rounded  knob  forming  the  base  of  a deer’s  horn. 

— 13f.  The  external  meatus  of  the  ear;  tho 
opening  leading  to  the  tympanum — Bur  in  the 
throat,  anything  that  appears  to  stick  in  the  throat  or 
produces  a choking  sensation ; huskiness. — Metallic  bur, 
a metallic  grinding-plate  used  in  place  of  the  real  bur- 
Btone  for  such  coarse  work  as  grinding  corn  for  stock. 

bur2,  burr2  (ber),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  burred,  ppr. 
burring.  [Also  birr.  ME.  *burren  = Sw.  dial. 
burnt,  borra,  buzz,  hum,  chatter  {hurra,  a chat- 
tering woman)  (compare  Norw.  bura,  low,  as 
a cow);  an  imitative  verb.]  1.  To  make  a 
whirring  sound;  whir;  murmur  confusedly; 
whisper  hoarsely. — 2.  To  speak  with  a nor- 
mally ‘rough’  pronunciation  of  the  conso- 
nant r,  that  is,  to  utter  the  uvular  or  velar  r, 
suggesting  gh  or  y. 

bur2,  burr2  (her),  n.  [<  bur2,  v.]  1.  A ‘gut- 
tural’ or  ‘rough’  pronunciation  of  the  conso- 
nant r,  suggesting  gh  or  y,  and  common  in 
many  languages ; specif.,  the  uvular  or  velar 
r,  being  a trill  produced  by  tho  uvula  or  velum, 
and  not  by  the  tongue,  and  specially  noticeable 
in  the  provincial  speech  of  Northumbria. 


burbot 

2.  A whirring  noise.  See  birr2,  n. 
bur3,  burr3  (her),  n.  [E.  dial,  burr,  early  mod. 
E.  burre,  short  for  ME.  burrowe,  burwhe,  a cir- 
cle, also  a mound,  etc. : see  burrow2.]  1.  Same 
as  burrow2,  3. — 2.  A halo  round  the  moon. 
Compare  burrow2,  4,  brough2,  4.  [Prov.  Eng. 
in  both  senses.] 

buract,  re.  [A  form  of  borax,  < Ar.  buraq : see 
borax,  re.]  In  anc.  chem.,  a general  name  for 
all  kinds  of  salts. 

buran  (bo'ran),  re.  [Russ,  buranu.  Cf.  bora.] 
In  Russia  and  Siberia,  a snow-storm  accompa- 
nied by  high  winds;  also,  any  wind-storm  : as, 
“ summer  burans.”  J.  Geikie. 
buratite  (bu'ra-tit),  n.  [<  A.  Burnt  + -ite2.] 
A variety  of  aurichalcite  (which  see), 
burattino  (bo-rat-te'no),  re. ; pi.  burattini  (-ne). 
[It.,  appar.  dim.  of  iuratto,  bombazine:  see 
bolt2.]  A particular  kind  of  puppet.  See  ex- 
tract. 

The  Burattini  deserve  the  greater  credit  because  they 
are  agitated  by  the  legs  from  below  the  scene,  and  not 
managed  by  cords  from  above,  as  at  the  Marionette  The- 
atre. Howells,  Venetian  Life,  v. 

bur-bark  (ber'bark),  re.  The  fibrous  bark  of 
Triumfetta  semitriloba,  a tiliaceous  shrub  of 
the  tropics,  yielding  a very  good  fiber  much 
resembling  jute. 

burblet,  ®.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < ME.  burblen, 
burbulcn,  burbilen,  brobilen,  also  (in  def.  2) 
contr.  burlen ; cf.  P.  dial.  (Picard)  borbouller, 
murmur,  = Sp.  borbollar,  burbujear  — Pg.  bor- 
bolhar,  borbulhar =It.  borbogliare,  bubble,  gush; 
in  another  form  OF.  borboter,  dial.  (Picard)  bor- 
boter, = Sp.  borbotar,  bubble,  gush;  cf.  Picard 
borboter  = Sp.  barbotar  = Cat.  barbotejar  = It. 
dial,  barbotta,  mutter,  mumble ; Gr.  /3op/3opnC«r, 
rumble  (see  borborygmus);  all  ult.  imitative, 
burble  in  E.  being  practically  a var.  of  bubble, 
q.  v.  Cf. purl1.]  1.  To  bubble;  gush. 

Burblon  [var.  burbelyn],  as  ale  or  other  lykore,  bullo. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  56. 
I burbyll,  or  spring  up,  as  water  dothe  out  of  a spring ; 
this  water  burbylleth.  vp  pretyly.  Palsgrave,  fol.  179. 
So  the  bre  [bree:  here,  foaming  water]  and  the  brethe 
[wind]  burbelit  to  gedur, 

That  hit  spirit  vp  spitiously  fyne  speire  lenght 
With  waiter  and  wawes,  that  the  wyud  dryues 
All  fore  as  a fyre  the  firmament  ouer. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  3697. 

2.  To  welter. 

Horn  was  leuer  on  the  lond  leng  at  hor  aunter, 

And  be  brittnet  in  batell,  then  burbull  in  the  flod. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5760. 
Many  a balde  [bold]  raanne  laye  there  swykede 
Brobillande  [burbling]  in  his  blode. 

MS.  Lincoln  (A),  i.  17,  fol.  115.  ( Halliwell .) 

burble,  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  or  dial.,  < ME.  bur- 
ble, burbulle,  burbyll,  a bubble;  cf.  Sp.  burbuja 
= Pg.  borbulha,  a bubble;  from  the  verb.]  If. 
A bubble. 

Burble  in  the  water,  bubette.  Palsgrave. 

2.  A small  pimple.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
burblyt,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  burbely,  < ME.  bur- 
bly ; < burble  + -y.]  Bubbling. 
burbolt1t  (ber'bolt),  re.  A corruption  of  bird- 
bolt1.  Marston. 

Should  on  sudden  shoote 
His  grosse  knob’d  burbolt. 

Marston,  What  You  Will,  Ind. 

burbolt2  (ber'bolt),  re.  [Like  birdbolt2,  a cor- 
ruption of  burbot.]  A local  English  name  of 
the  burbot. 

As  much  braine  as  a burbolt. 

U dall,  Roister  Doister,  iii.  2. 

burbot  (ber'bot),  re.  [A  corruption  (perhaps 
through  influence  of  turbot)  of  F.  barbote,  a 
burbot,  < barbe,  < L.  barba,  beard.  Cf . barbel.] 
A fish  of  the  family  Gadidce,  Lota  maculosa. 
It  has  an  elongated  form,  depressed  head  and  shoulders, 
one  barbel  on  the  chin  and  two  on  the  nose,  a short  low 
anterior  dorsal  commencing  behind  the  pectorals,  and  a 


Burbot,  or  Fresh- water  Cod  ( Lota  maculosa ). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

long  posterior  one.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  fresh  waters 
of  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  In  favored  north- 
ern localities  it  occasionally  attains  a weight  of  50  to  60 
pounds,  but  rarely  exceeds  a few  pounds  in  England  or  the 
U nited  States.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  inferior  for  food, 
and  in  most  populous  communities  is  rejected,  but  in  the 
fur  countries  it  is  extensively  used.  It  is  best  in  cold  wea- 
ther. In  England  it  is  also  called  cony-fish  and  eel-pout ; 
in  the  United  States  it  is  better  known  as  the  eel-pout , 
cusk,  liny,  fresh-water  cod , and  lawyer  ; in  the  fur  coun- 


burbot 

tries  it  is  quite  generally  known  as  the  losh  or  loche  and 
marthy  or  methy. 

burbot-eel  (ber'bot-el),  n.  A Yorkshire  name 
of  the  eel-pout,  Zoarces  viviparus. 
bur-brick  (ber'brik),  n.  Same  as  bur 1,  5. 
burdt,  burdet,  ».  Variants  of  bird2. 

Burdach’s  columns.  See  column. 
burdalane,  burdalone  (bur'da-lan,  -Ion),  n. 
[Appar.  < burd,  offspring,  + alane,  alone.\  The 
last  child  surviving  in  a family.  [Scotch.] 

And  Newton  Gordon,  birdalone, 

And  Dalgatie  both  stout  and  keen, 

And  gallant  Veitch  upon  the  field, 

A braver  face  was  never  seen. 

Minstrelsy  of  Scottish  Border. 

burdalisaundert,  u.  Same  as  bordalisaunder. 
burdalone,  n.  See  burdalane. 
burdasht,  berdasht,  «.  [Origin  obscure.]  1. 
A fringed  sash  worn  by  gentlemen  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Steele. — 2.  A lace  cravat, 
burdelaist,  n.  [F.  Bordelais,  the  district  around 
Bordeaux.]  A sort  of  grape.  Johnson. 
burden1,  burthen1  (ber'dn,  -thu),  n.  [<  ME. 
burden,  birden,  oftener  with  th,  burthen,  birthen, 
byrthen,  < AS.  byrthen  (=  OS.  burthirmia  = OHG. 
burdin,  burthin,  MHG.  burden,  a burden,  load; 
the  same,  with  diff.  suffix,  as  MD.  borde  = OHG. 
burdt,  MHG.  burde,  biirde,  G.  biirde  = Icel.  byr- 
dhr,  mod.  byrdhi  = Sw.  borda  = Dan.  byrde  = 
Goth,  baurtliei,  a burden ; cf . Gr.  tjidproq,  ipopriov, 
a burden),  < beran  (pp.  boren),  etc.,  bear:  see 
bear1.']  1.  That  which  is  borne  or  carried;  a 
load. 

Let  them  break  your  backs  with  burthens. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  8. 
The  oak,  upon  the  windy  hill, 

Its  dark  green  burthen  upward  heaves. 

Whittier , Mogg  Megone,  ii. 

Hence  — 2.  That  which  is  borne  with  labor  or 
difficulty;  that  which  is  grievous,  wearisome,  or 
oppressive ; also,  an  incumbrance  of  any  kind. 

Many  a Man  lives  a burden  to  the  Earth. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  6. 

Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone,  . . . 

To  all  my  friends  a burden  grown. 

Swtft,  The  Dean’s  Complaint  (translated). 

The  burthen  of  an  honour 
Unto  which  she  was  not  born. 

Tennyson,  Lord  of  Burleigh. 
3.  In  England,  a quantity  of  certain  commodi- 
ties: as,  a burden  of  gad-steel  (that  is,  120  or 
180  pounds). — 4.  The  capacity  of  a ship;  the 
quantity  or  number  of  tons  of  freight  a vessel 
will  carry:  as,  a ship  of  600  tons  burden. — 5. 
In  mining,  the  tops  or  heads  of  stream-work, 
overlying  the  stream  of  tin,  and  needing  to  be 
first  cleansed. — 6.  The  charge  of  a blast-fur- 
nace. 

To  avoid  the  central  accumulation  of  fuel  and  the  lat- 
eral preponderance  of  burden  (ore  and  flux)  thus  promoted, 
an  inverted  annular  funnel  is  suspended  underneath  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  cup.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  308. 

Burden  of  proof,  in  law,  the  obligation  resting  upon  one 
of  the  parties  to  an  action  to  establish  an  alleged  fact  by 
proof,  under  penalty  of  having  judgment  given  against 
him,  according  to  the  presumption  recognized  by  the  law 
of  evidence  in  case  he  adduces  no  proof.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  said  to  be  shifted  when  the  party  upon  whom  it 
lay  has  produced  sufficient  evidence  to  turn  the  presump- 
tion in  his  favor.  Two  circumstances  are  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a burden  of  proof : first,  there  must  he  a ques- 
tion of  fact  between  two  parties  before  a tribunal  which 
will  render  a decision  whether  there  is  any  particular  evi- 
dence or  not ; and  second,  this  decision  must  be  governed 
by  rules  of  presumption,  more  or  less  artificially  extended 
so  as  to  lead  to  a determinate  result  in  every  case.  In  un- 
forensic controversy  there  will  or  will  not  be  a burden  of 
proof,  according  as  these  conditions  are  or  are  not  fulfilled. 
In  reasonings,  as  contradistinguished  from  disputations, 
if  they  relate  to  policy,  there  is  nothing  to  which  the  term 
burden  of  proof  is  applicable ; for  the  decision  will  he  based 
on  considerations  of  likelihood,  economy,  safety,  etc.,  but 
never  on  formal  rules  of  presumption.  A general  habit 
may  be  followed  when  decided  reasons  fail,  in  questions 
both  of  policy  and  of  morals ; hut  the  phrase  burden  of 
proof  is  not  employed  in  such  cases.  A speculative  or 
scientific  inquiry,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  closed  until 
satisfactory  evidence  has  been  obtained  or  curiosity  dies 
out ; so  that  the  term  burden  of  proof  has  no  meaning  in 
such  a connection.  Yet  an  individual  reasoner  who,  being 
impatient  of  doubt,  insists  on  adopting  an  answer  to  each 
question,  however  blank  our  ignorance  of  the  facts,  must 
often  resort  to  a merely  formal  presumption ; and  such  per- 
sons say  that  there  is  a burden  of  proof  upon  any  possible 
advocate  of  the  hypothesis  which  they  propose  to  reject 
without  proof.  Ti  e term  is  also  used  in  cases  where  the  ab- 
sence of  observations  of  a certain  kind  is  itself  a significant 
fact.  Thus,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a burden  of  proof 
upon  the  evolutionists  to  explain  our  not  finding  forms 
intermediate  between  recognized  types ; that  is  to  say,  the 
non-occurrence  of  such  observations  is  a fact  to  be  taken 
into  account.  =Syn.  Weight,  incumbrance,  clog,  incubus, 
drag;  freight,  lading,  cargo. 

burden1,  burthen1  (ber'dn,  -THn),  v.  t.  [<  bur- 
den1, burthen1,  n.]  1.  To  load;  lay  a heavy 

load  on ; encumber  with  weight. 

I mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased,  and  ye  burdened. 

2 Cor.  viii.  13. 
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Hence  — 2.  Figuratively,  to  load ; oppress  with 
anything  which  is  borne  with  difficulty  or  trou- 
ble; surcharge:  as,  to  burden  a nation  with 
taxes ; to  burden  the  memory  with  details. 

If  your  friend  has  displeased  you,  you  shall  not  sit  down 
to  consider  it,  for  he  has  already  lost  all  memory  of  the 
passage,  . . . and  ere  you  can  rise  up  again,  will  burden 
you  with  blessings.  Emerson , Character. 

3.  To  lay  or  impose  upon  one,  as  a load,  bur- 
den, or  charge.  [Bare.] 

It  is  absurd  to  burden  this  act  on  Cromwell  and  his 
party.  Coleridge. 

burden2t,  burthen2t  (ber'dn,  -thu),  n.  [<  ME. 
burden,  birthen,  also  burthern,  act  of  child-hear- 
ing, altered,  by  confusion  with  burden1,  from 
* burther , < AS.  byrthor,  beortlior,  child-bearing 
(cf.  gebyrd,  birth),  < beran,  hear:  see  birth1  and 
burden1.]  The  act  of  hearing  children ; a birth. 
If  thou  be’st  the  man 
That  hadst  a wife  once  call’d  .Emilia, 

That  bore  thee  at  a burthen  two  fair  sons. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

burden3  (ber'dn),  n.  [Also,  erroneously,  bur- 
then; < ME.  burcloun,  the  bass  in  music,  the 
refrain  of  a song,  < OF.  *burdon,  bourdon,  F. 
bourdon  = Sp.  bordon  = Pg.  borddo  = It.  bordone 
(Florio),  a humming,  buzzing,  a drone  or  non- 
working bee,  a bumblebee,  also  bass  in  music, 
refrain,  < ML.  burdo{n-),  a drone,  a long  organ- 
pipe;  origin  uncertain.  See  bourdon2.]  1.  The 
bass  in  music. — 2.  In  music:  (a)  The  refrain 
or  recurring  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  stanzas  of 
a ballad  or  song ; a refrain. 

And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burden  of  the  song. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  31. 

(6)  The  drone  of  a bagpipe,  (e)  The  song  to 
which  a dance  is  danced  when  there  are  no  in- 
struments. 

Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 

And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burthen  hear. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  That  which  is  often  repeated;  a subject  on 
which  one  dwells ; the  main  topic : as,  this  sub- 
ject was  the  burden  of  all  his  talk To  bear  a 

burden,  to  support  the  upper  voice  or  voices  by  singing 
an  under  part  as  an  accompaniment.  Chappell. 

This  sompnour  bar  to  him  a stif  burdoun. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  673. 

burden4!  (ber'dn),  n.  [<  ME.  burdon,  bordon, 
bourdon,  < OF.  bordon,  bourdon,  a staff:  see 
bourdon1.]  A club.  Spenser. 
burdener  (ber'dn-er),  n.  One  who  burdens ; an 
oppressor. 

burdenoust,  burthenoust  (b&r'dn-,  ber'THn- 
us),  a.  [<  burden1,  burthen1,  + -ous.]  1.  Bur- 
densome ; grievous ; heavy  to  be  borne ; oppres- 
sive: as,  “the  very  burthenous  earth,”  Drayton, 
Polyolbion,  viii.  112. 

And  with  his  burdenous  blowes  him  sore  did  overlade. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  19. 
Nor  let  that  he  light  to  thee,  which  to  me  is  so  burden- 
ous. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

His  maintenance  is  burdenous  and  chargeable  vnto  mee. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  244. 

2.  Cumbersome;  useless. 

To  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 

A burdenous  drone.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  567. 

burdensome,  burthensome  (ber'dn-,  ber'THn- 
sum),  a.  [<  burden1,  burthen1,  + -some.]  1. 
Weighing  like  a heavy  burden;  grievous  to  he 
borne;  causing  uneasiness  or  fatigue ; oppres- 
sive; heavy;  wearisome:  &s,  “ burthensome  ex- 
actions,” llallam. 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 

So  burdensome.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  53. 

If  the  Peoples  demanding  were  so  burd’nsome  to  him, 
what  was  his  deniall  and  delay  of  Justice  to  them? 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  vi. 
The  inferior  and  burthensome  offices  of  society. 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  i.  2. 

2f.  Able  to  carry  burdens  or  cargoes. 

For  sale,  Freight  or  charter,  A strong,  burthensome  Brig 
of  160  tons.  Massachusetts  Mercury , April  29, 1796. 

= Syn.  1.  Onerous,  troublesome,  fatiguing,  hard  to  bear. 

burdensomely,  burthensomely  (ber'dn-,  ber'- 
THn-sum-li),  adv.  In  a burdensome  manner. 

That  as  few  employments  as  possible  may  be  burthen- 
somely and  vexatiously  interfered  with.  J.  S.  Mill. 

burdensomeness,  burthensomeness  (ber'dn-, 
ber'THn-sum-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  bur- 
densome; heaviness;  oppressiveness, 
burdot,  burdont,  n.  [<  LL.  burdo(n-),  also  bur- 
dus,  a mule.]  A mule  bred  of  a horse  and  a 
she-ass ; a hinny. 

burdock  (ber'dok),  n.  [<  bur1  + dock1.]  The 
common  name  of  the  Arctium  Lappa,  a coarse, 
broad-leafed  biennial  weed,  of  the  family  Aster- 
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acese,  having  the  numerous  awns  of  the  invo- 
lucral  bracts  hooked  at  the  tip.  it  is  a native  of 
the  old  world,  but  widely  naturalized  in  America,  and 
cultivated  as  a vegetable  in  Japan.  It  is  in  popular  re- 
pute as  a diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  as  a remedy  for 
rheumatism,  catarrh,  cutaneous  diseases,  etc. — Lesser 
burdock,  a somewhat  similar,  troublesome  weed,  Xan- 
thiurn  strumarium. — Prairie  burdock,  one  of  the  rosin- 
weeds,  Silphium  terebinthinaceum,  found  on  the  western 
prairies  of  the  United  States. 

burdock-grass  (ber'dok-gras),  n.  A low  Euro- 
pean grass,  Nazia  racemosa,  of  which  the 
glume  or  seed-husk  is  covered  with  short 
stout  hooks, 
burdont,  «•  See  burdo. 

burdount,  '»•  a Middle  English  form  of  burden 3. 
bur-dresser  (ber'dres"er),  n.  A tool  for  rub- 
bing or  dressing  the  furrows  of  a burstone  or 
millstone;  a millstone-dresser.  Also  written 
buhr-dresser. 

bur-drill  (ber'dril),  n.  A small  dental  drill 
with  a bur-shaped  head.  Also  called  bur. 
bur-driver  (ber'dri'ver),  n.  A projection  on 
the  spindle  of  a millstone,  which  acts  upon  the 
hail,  and  drives  the  stone.  Also  written  buhr- 
irdriver. 

bureau  (bu'ro),  n. ; pi.  bureaus  or  bureaux 
(-roz).  [F.  bureau,  pi.  bureaux,  an  office,  a desk 
or  writing-table,  a court,  a chest  of  drawers, 
orig.  a kind  of  coarse  brownish  or  russet  stuff 
with  which  writing-tables  were  covered,  < OF. 
burel,  a coarse  woolen  stuff:  see  burrel,  borel1.] 

1.  A desk  or  writing-table  with  drawers  for 
papers;  an  escritoire.  Swift. — 2.  A chest  of 
drawers  for  holding  clothes  and  other  articles. 
Bureaus  at  the  present  day  are  commonly  made  with  an 
adjustable  mirror  standing  upon  them.  This  is  a compar- 
atively modern  practice,  due  to  a combination  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  chest  of  drawers  and  the  toilet-table. 

3.  An  office  or  place  where  business  is  trans- 
acted.— 4.  A department  of  government  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business.  In  England  the 
term  is  confined  to  inferior  and  subordinate  departments, 
and  in  the  United  States  to  certain  subdivisions  of  some  of 
the  executive  departments. — Bureau  of  Education.  See 
education. — Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  an  of- 
fice of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, whose  head,  called  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  is  charged  with  the  engraving  and 
printing  of  all  bonds,  Treasury  notes,  national-bank  notes, 
certificates,  internal-revenue  stamps,  etc.,  of  the  United 
States. — Bureau  Of  Ordnance.  See  Navy  Department, 
under  department.— Bureau  of  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  an  ofliee  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  developed  from  the  former  Marine-Hospital 
Service.  It  provides  medical  care  for  sailors  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  exercises  general  supervision  of  national 
and  insular  quarantine,  prepares  health  statistics,  under- 
takes scientific  research  in  special  laboratories,  and  in- 
vestigates the  origin  and  means  of  control  of  epidemics  of 
disease  in  this  and  adjacent  countries;  it  also  maintains 
advisory  relations  with  the  state  boards  of  health. — 
Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  from  1864  to  1884,  a bureau 
of  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States  government. 
—[Bureau  Of  Statistics.  Formerly  an  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
government,  under  a Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
charged  with  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  United  States  foreign  commerce,  of  the  transit 
trade  inward  and  outward  ; of  imported  commodities 
warehoused ; of  the  imports  of  merchandise  entered  for 
consumption ; of  the  inward  and  outward  movement  of  ton- 
nage in  our  foreign  trade ; etc.  It  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  — Freedmen's  Bureau,  in  U. 
S.  hist.,  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Refu- 
gees, Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  an  office  of  the 
War  Department  of  the  United  States  created  in  1865  to 
care  for  the  interests  of  the  emancipated  negroes  of  the 
South,  especially  with  respect  to  education,  assignment 
of  lands,  and  protection  of  civil  rights.  It  ceased  to  exist 
in  1872.— Signal-service  Bureau.  See  signal,  n.— 
Weather  Bureau.  See  weather. 

bureaucracy  (bu-ro'kra-si),  n.  [<  F.  bureau - 
cratiet  < bureau  + -cratie,  E.  -cracy,  govern- 
ment, as  in  aristocracy , democracy , etc.]  1. 
Government  by  bureaus ; specifically,  excessive 
multiplication  of,  and  concentration  of  power 
in,  administrative  bureaus.  The  principle  of  bu- 
reaucracy tends  to  official  interference  in  many  of  the  prop- 
erly private  affairs  of  life,  and  to  the  inefficient  and  ob- 
structive performance  of  duty  through  minute  subdivision 
of  functions,  inflexible  formality,  and  pride  of  place. 

Republicanism  and  bureaucracy  are  incompatible  ex- 
istences. W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  55. 

2.  The  body  of  officials  administering  such  bu- 
reaus, considered  collectively. 

Count  Roger  found  a machinery  of  taxation  in  full  work- 
ing order,  officers  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the 
. country,  books  and  schedules  constructed  on  the  principles 
of  strictest  accuracy,  a whole  bureaucracy,  in  fact,  ready 
to  his  use.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  162. 
bureaucrat  (bu'ro-krat),  n.  [<  F.  bureaucrate , 
< bureau  + - crate , E.  -crat  as  in  aristocrat , 
democrat , etc.]  An  advocate  or  supporter  of 
bureaucracy ; also,  a member  of  a bureaucracy. 
Also  called  bureaucratist. 

bureaucratic  (bu-ro-krat'ik),  a.  [<  F.  bureau- 
cratique:  see  b ureaucr a t and  -ic.']  Relating  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  bureaucracy. 


burette  (bu-ret'),  ». 
flagon,  < buire,  F. 
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There  is  a great  material  prosperity  open  to  Hungary  if 
the  people  will  be  content  to  be  quietly  governed,  and  if 
Austria  will  be  wise  enough  to  relax  a little  in  the  bureau- 
cratic notions  that  now  influence  her. 

Ansted,  Hungary,  p.  251. 

bureaucratical  (bu-ro-krat'i-kal),  a.  [<  bureau- 
cratic + -al.]  Same  as  bureaucratic. 
bureaucratically  (bu-ro-krat'i-kal-i),  aclv.  In 
a bureaucratic  maimer ; as  a bureaucrat, 
bureaucratist  (bu-ro'kra-tist),  n.  [<  bureau- 
crat + -ist.]  Same  as  bureaucrat. 
burelt,  n.  See  burrel. 

bureo  (bo-ra'o),  n.  [Sp.,  < F.  bureau,  a bureau: 
see  bureau .]  A Spanish  court  of  justice  for 
the  trial  of  persons  connected  with  .the  royal 
household. 

burett,  n.  [Cf.  burette .]  A drinking-vessel. 
*Halliwell. 

[F.,  dim.  of  OF.  buire,  a 
boire,  drink,  < L.  bibere, 
drink.  Cf.  bib 1,  bever*).] 

1 . A vessel  for  contain- 
ing liquids,  usually  pear- 
shaped  or  flask-shaped, 
with  or  without  a handle ; 
specifically,  in  English, 
an  altar-cruet  having  this 
form.  Burettes  are  made  of 
rich  materials,  such  as  rock- 
crystal,  precious  metals,  etc., 
or  of  porcelain  or  faience,  often 
highly  decorated. 

2.  In  chem.,  a tube,  usu- 
ally graduated  to  frac- 
tions of  a centimeter, 
used  for  accurately  mea- 
suring out  small  quanti- 
ties of  a solution. 

bur-fish  (ber'fish),  n.  A 
fish  of  the  family  JJiodon- 
tidcB ; a porcupine-fish. 
Tlfiv.  burgMberg),^  [ANorth. 

E.  and  Se.  and  old  law 
form  of  borough 1,  ME.  burg,  etc.,  AS.  burh.  Cf. 
burgli.]  A fortified  town;  a borough  (which 
see). 

burg2  (berg),  n.  Same  as  brought. 
burga  (ber'ga),  n.  Same  as  burka. 
burgage  (ber’gaj),  n.  [<  ME  burgage  (OF.  bur- 
gage), < burg  (ML.  burgus ) + -age.]  In  law  : 

(a)  In  England,  a tenure  in  soeage,  whereby 
burgesses,  citizens,  or  townsmen  hold  their 
lands  or  tenements  of  the  king  or  other  lord 
for  a certain  yearly  rent. 

The  most  ancient,  perhaps,  of  the  franchises  was  that 
depending  on  burgage  tenure ; this  was  exactly  analogous 
in  origin  to  the  freeholder’s  qualification  in  the  counties ; 
but  as  the  repressive  principle  extended,  the  right  of  a 
burgage  vote  had  become  in  many  places  attached  to  par- 
ticular houses  or  sites  of  houses,  probably  those  which 
were  originally  liable  for  a quota  of  the  flrma  burgi. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 745. 

(b)  In  Scotland,  that  tenure  by  which  the  prop- 
erty in  royal  burghs  is  held  under  the  crown, 
proprietors  being  liable  to  the  (nominal)  ser- 
vice of  watching  and  warding ; or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  “service  of  burgh,  used  and 
wont.”  (cf)  The  property  so  held. 

bur-gage  (ber'gaj),  n.  A plate  having  perfora- 
tions which  serve  as  standards  for  the  diame- 
ters of  drills,  etc. 

burgage-tenant  (b6r'gaj-ten//ant),  n.  One  who 
holds  lands  or  tenements  on  the  tenure  known 
as  burgage. 

Successive  sovereigns  had  granted  the  right,  or  imposed 
the  burden,  of  returning  members  to  Parliament  on  the 
corporations,  freeholders,  or  burgage-tenants  of  numerous 
small  towns. 

Quoted  in  T.  W.  Higginson's  Eng.  Statesmen,  p.  116. 

burgage-tenement  (ber'gaj-ten,/e-ment),  n.  A 
tenement  held  by  burgage. 

“Borough  English,”  under  which  the  youngest  and  not 
the  eldest  succeeds  to  the  burgage-tenements  of  his  father, 
has  from  time  im- 
memorial been  re- 
cognized as  a widely 
diffused  usage. 

Maine , Early  Hist. 

[of  Institutions, 

[p.  222. 

burgall,  n.  See 

bergall. 

burgamot,«.  See 

bergamot. 

burgander,  n. 

See  bergander. 
burganet,  bur- 
gonet  (bSr'ga- 
net,  -go-net),  n. 

[Also  written, 
improp.,  bur ge- 
net , = Sp . borgo-  Spanish  Bmganet,  16th  century. 
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ftota  = Pg.  borguinliota  = It.  borghinetta  (Flo- 
rio),  < OF.  bourguignote , bourguignotte,  prop,  a 
Burgundian  helmet  (ef.  F.  Bourguignon,  a Bur- 
gundian), < Bourgogne,  Burgundy.]  A helmet 
worn  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  two  forms: 
one  without  a vizor,  formed  like  the  morion, 
and  frequently  furnished  with  eheek-pieces  and 
a movable  nose-guard ; the  other  with  a vizor, 
and  similar  to  the  armet. 

His  mayled  haberjeon  slie  did  undight, 

And  from  his  head  his  heavy  burganet  did  light. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  31. 

Sturdy  helms, 

Topt  high  with  plumes,  like  Mars  his  burgonet. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 
burge  (b&rj),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of  bridge L 
[Local,  Eng.] 

burgee  (ber'je),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1. 
A small  three-cornered  or  swallow-tailed  pen- 
nant used  in  merchant  ships  and  yachts  as  a 
distinguishing  flag. — 2.  A kind  of  small  coal 
used  for  burning  in  engine-furnaces, 
burgeint,  «■  and  v.  See  burgeon. 
burgen,  n.  and  v.  See  burgeon. 
burgenett,  n.  See  burganet. 
burgensic  (b6r-jen'sik),  a.  [<  ML.  burgensis,  a 
citizen,  a burgess  (see  burgess),  + -*c.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a burgh  or  town. 

I strongly  believe  that  the  continual  intercourse  between 
the  towns  of  the  several  trading  countries  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  kept  up  especially  by  the  Hanse  Towns,  may  not 
have  been  without  influence  in  producing  a general  simi- 
larity of  development  of  burgensic  life  in  them  all. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  liv. 

burgeois,  n.  See  bourgeois 2. 
burgeon  (ber'jon),  n.  [Also  written  bourgeon, 
after  mod.  F.,  early  mod.  E.  also  burgein,  bur- 
gen; < ME.  burgen,  burgyon,  burjoun,  burjion, 
burgon,  < OF.  borjon,  burjon,  F.  bourgeon,  a 
hud ; referred  by  some  to  OHG.  burjan,  raise, 
lift  up.]  1.  A hud;  a sprout. 

In  the  moneth  of  May,  when  medoes  bene  grene, 

And  all  florisshet  with  floures  the  Hides  aboute ; 
Burions  of  bowes  brethit  full  swete, 

Florisshet  full  faire. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2736. 

And  the  hyttyng  awey  of  the  root  of  the  vyne  must  be 
don  in  March,  and  som  men  wil  say  it  must  be  don  or 
[before]  the  knottis  begynne  to  burgeon  y*  for  the  streit 
drauing  the  burgeons  be  not  huet  [hurt], 

Arnold’s  Chronicle,  1502  (ed.  1811),  p.  167. 

2.  A boss  used  for  the  cover  of  a hook,  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  binding.  Often  written  bur- 
gen. 

burgeon  (ber'jon),  v.  i.  [Also  written  bourgeon, 
after  mod.  F.,  early  mod.  E.  also  burgein,  bur- 
gen, < ME.  burjon,  burgenen,  burgynen,  burjonen, 
borgounen,  < OF.  borjoner,  bourjonner,  F.  bour- 
geonner,  bud;  from  the  noun:  see  burgeon,  n.] 
To  hud;  sprout;  put  forth  new  buds;  shoot 
forth,  as  a branch. 

Whenne  graffes  [grafts]  gynneth  swelle  in  burgynynge. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  74. 
Now  bourgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 
By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  cxv. 

burgess  (ber'jes),  n.  [<  ME.  burgeis,  < OF.  bur- 
geis,  F.  bourgeois  = Pr.  borges  = Sp.  burges  = 
Pg.  burguez  = It.  borghese,  < ML.  burgensis,  a 
citizen,  < burgus,  a borough,  a town : see  bor- 
ough^, burg !.]  1.  In  England,  an  inhabitant 

of  a borough  or  walled  town,  or  one  who  pos- 
sesses a tenement  therein;  a citizen  or  free- 
man of  a borough. 

Not  a petty  burgess  of  some  town, 

No,  not  a villager,  hath  yet  appear’d 

In  your  assistance.  Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  4. 

2.  A representative  of  a borough  in  the  British 
Parliament. 

The  majority  of  the  burgesses  had  been  returned  by 
constituent  bodies  remodelled  in  a manner  which  was 
generally  regarded  as  illegal.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 

Hence  — 3.  (a)  The  title  given  before  the  revo- 
lution to  the  representatives  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  which  was 
styled  the  House  of  Burgesses,  but  is  now 
called  the  House  of  Delegates,  (b)  The  title  of 
members  of  the  lower  house  in  the  colonial 
legislature  of  Maryland. — 4.  A magistrate  of 
a corporate  town.  In  Connecticut  boroughs  the  board 
of  burgesses  corresponds  to  the  township  board  or  board  of 
trustees  in  some  other  States,  or  to  the  common  council  of 
a city.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a Pennsylvanian  bor- 
ough is  called  the  chief  burgess. 

5.  A member  of  the  corporation  of  a Scotch 
burgh ; now,  any  inhabitant  of  a burgh  of  full 
age,  rated  for  poor-rates,  and  not  in  arrears, 
and  who  for  a period  of  three  years  has  occu- 
pied any  house,  shop,  or  other  building  in  it,  not 
being  an  alien  and  not  having  received  either 
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parochial  or  burgh  relief  for  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding the  last  Whitsunday.— Burgess  list,  the  list 
of  municipal  electors  annually  drawn  up  by  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  in  England.— Burgess  roll,  the  burgess  list  as 
revised  by  the  revising  barrister  and  recorded.  [Eng.] 
burgess-ship  (ber'jes-ship),  n.  [<  burgess  + 
-ship.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a bur- 
gess. South. 

And  that  no  prentice  haue  his  fredom  of  Burgesshippe, 
but  he  seme  out  fulle  vij.  yere  of  prentishode. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  390. 

burgessyt,  n.  [ME.  *burgeisie,  borgeysye,  < 
OF.  bourgesie,  borgoisie,  mod.  F.  bourgeoisie 
(—  Pr.  borguesia  = It.  borgliesia),  citizenship, 
< burgeis,  mod.  F.  bourgeois,  a citizen:  see 
bourgeoisie,  burgess.]  Citizenship. 

Mannes  lyf  ine  the  erthe  is  ase  borgeysye. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwit,  p.  161. 

burggrave,  burggravess,  n.  See  burgrave,  bur- 

gravess. 

burgh  (bur'o),  n.  [Like  burg,  a North.  E.  and 
Sc  and  old  law  form  of  E.  borough i,  ME.  burgh, 
burg,  etc.,  AS.  burh:  see  borough L]  A cor- 

porate town  or  borough;  more  especially,  the 
Scotch  term  corresponding  to  the  English 
borough,  applied  to  several  different  kinds  of 
corporations,  and  to  towns  and  cities  in  Scot- 
land. 

There  are  three  classes  of  burghs,  viz.  Royal  burghs , the 
charter  of  which  is  derived  from  the  king,  Burgh  of 
regality  and  Burgh  of  barony,  having  their  charters  re- 
spectively from  a lord  of  regality  and  from  a baron. 
Originally  only  the  royal  burghs  sent  representatives  to 
Parliament.  N.  E.  D. 

Burgll  acres,  acres  or  small  patches  of  land  lying  in  the 
neighborhood  of  royal  burghs,  usually  feued  out  to  and 
occupied  by  burgesses  or  persons  resident  within  the 
burgh.— Burgll  of  barony,  a corporation  somewhat 
analogous  to  a royal  burgh,  consisting  of  a determinate 
tract  of  ground  within  the  barony,  erected  by  the  feudal 
superior  and  subjected  to  the  government  of  magistrates. 
The  right  of  electing  magistrates  is  vested  by  the  charter 
of  erection  sometimes  in  the  baron  or  superior  of  the 
barony,  and  sometimes  in  the  inhabitants  themselves. — 
Burgh  Of  regality,  a kind  of  burgh  of  barony  which 
had  regal  or  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  its  own  terri- 
tory.—Convention  Of  royal  burghs.  See  convention. 
— Councilor  of  a burgh.  See  councilor.^ Free  burgh, 
a burgh  of  barony  which  enjoyed,  by  crown  charter, 
rights  of  trade  both  home  and  foreign,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  had  to  bear  certain  public  burdens  as  the  price 
of  its  privileges. — Royal  burgh,  in  Scotland,  a corporate 
body  erected  by  a charter  from  the  crown.  The  corpora- 
tion consists  of  the  magistrates  and  burgesses  of  the 
territory  erected  into  the  burgh.  The  magistrates  are 
generally  a provost  and  bailies,  dean  of  gild,  treasurer, 
and  common  council. 

burghal  (ber'gal),  a.  [<  burgh  + -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a burgh : as,  burghal  government, 
burghbotet,  »■  [An  old  law  form  of  AS.  burg- 
bo  t,  < burg,  burh,  borough,  + hot,  compensa- 
tion, boot : see  boot1.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  a con- 
tribution toward  the  building  or  repairing  of 
castles  or  xvalls  for  the  defense  of  a city  or 
town.  Also  burhbot. 

burgh-brechet,  ».  [An  old  law  form  of  ME. 
burch-briche,  AS.  burg-brice,  -bryce,  -brece,  < 
burg,  borough,  + bryce,  brice,  breach:  see 
breach.]  In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  offense  of 
violating  the  pledge  given  by  every  inhabi- 
tant of  a tithing  to  keep  the  peace, 
burgher  (ber'ger),  n.  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS.,  but 
formed  after  D.  burger  = MLG.  borgere  = 
OHG.  burgdri,  MHG.  burgeere,  burger,  G.  bur- 
ger = Dan.  borger  = Sw.  borgare  (>  Icel.  bor- 
gari),  a citizen;  < burgh  + -er1.]  1.  An  in- 

habitant of  a burgh  or  borough,  who  enjoys  the 
privileges  of  the  borough  of  which  he  is  a free- 
man ; hence,  any  citizen  of  a borough  or  town. 

At  Cologne,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  terms  burghers 
and  merchants  are  alternately  used  as  synonymous. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cv. 

2.  [cop.]  One  of  a body  of  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland,  constituting  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  early  Secession  Church.  This  church  became 
divided  in  1747  into  the  Associate  Synod,  or  Burghers,  and 
the  General  Associate  Synod,  or  Antiburghers,  on  the  law- 
fulness of  accepting  the  oath  then  required  to  be  taken 
by  the  burgesses  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Perth.  See 
Antiburgher. 

burghermaster  (ber'ger-mas//ter),  n.  [=  G.  bur- 
germeister.]  Same  as  burgomaster,  1. 
burghership  (ber'ger -ship),  n.  [<  burgher 
+ -ship.]  The  state  or  privilege  of  being  a 
burgher. 

burgh-halfpennyt,  n.  Formerly,  a duty  pay- 
able to  the  superior  of  a town  for  liberty  to  set 
up  a stall  in  market.  Also  bord-half  penny. 
burghmaster  (berg'mas//ter),  n.  [<  burgh  + 
master  ; after  burgomaster.]  Same  as  burgomas- 
ter, 1. 

burghmotet,  «■  [An  old  law  form  of  AS.  burh - 
gemot,  a borough-meeting,  < burh,  burg,  borough, 
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+ gemot,  a meeting:  see  moot,  mote 3.]  In 

Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  meeting  or  court  of  a 
burgh  or  borough.  Also  burgmote. 
burghmote-hornt,  n.  In  Eng.  antiq.,  a horn 
blown  on  court-day,  in  a public  place,  to  bring 
the  members  of  the  burghmote,  or  later  the 
corporation,  together.  It  was  used  until  the 
seventeenth  century.  Also  called  brazen-horn. 
burgholdert  (berg'hoFder),  n.  [See  boroug li- 
holder  aad  borsholder.]  A tithing-man ; abors- 
holder. 

burglar  (berg'lar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  bourglair, 

< AF.  *bourglaire  (ef.  ML.  burglator,  burgulator 
(for  burgi  latro),  shortened  to  burgator),  a burg- 
lar, < AF.  bourg,  OF.  borg,  borough  (see  bor- 
ough1), + laire,  OF.  laire,  leire,  lere  = Pr.  laire, 
a robber,  < L.  nom.  latro  (cf.  OF.  laron,  F.  larron 
= Pr.  lairo,  a robber,  < L.  acc.  latronem),  a rob- 
ber: see  larceny.']  A felonious  housebreaker; 
especially,  one  who  commits  robbery  by  break- 
ing into  a house  in  the  night.  See  burglary. 

The  definition  of  burglar,  as  given  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
is  “ he  that  by  night  breaketh  or  entereth  into  a mansion* 
house  with  intent  to  commit  a felony." 

Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xvi. 

burglar-alarm  (berg'lar-a-liirm//),  n.  Any 
alarm  so  arranged  as  to  sound  upon  the  open- 
ing of  a door,  window,  etc.,  with  which  it  is 
connected — Burglar-alarm  lock,  a lock  having  an 
attachment  which  when  set  will  sound  an  alarm  if  the  bolt 
is  improperly  moved.— Electrical  burglar-alarm,  an 
alarm  consisting  of  apparatus  including  open  electrical 
circuits  which  are  closed  by  a movement  of  a door,  win- 
dow, etc.,  and  cause  a bell  in  an  annunciator  in  the  build- 
ing or  at  a distant  station  to  ring, 
burglarert  (berg'lar-er),  n.  [<  burglar  + -er, 
erroneously  added.]  A burglar. 

Sir  William  Brain  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  only  for  pro- 
curing the  Pope’s  bull  against  certam  burglarers  that 
robbed  his  own  house.  - State  Trials , 1606. 

burglarian  (berg-la'ri-an),  n.  [<  burglary  + 
-an.]  A person  who  abets  or  is  guilty  of  burg- 
lary. [Rare.] 

burglarious  (berg-la'ri-us),  a.  [<  burglary  + 

- ous.~]  Pertaining  to,  committing,  or  consti- 
tuting burglary:  as,  burglarious  intentions;  a 
burglarious  gang ; burglarious  entry. 

To  come  down  a chimney  is  held  a burglarious  entry. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xvi. 

Openly  organized  conspiracy,  with  force  and  arms,  made 
burglarious  entrance  into  a chief  stronghold  of  the  Union. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Essays,  p.  86. 

burglariously  (berg-la/ ri-us-li),  adv.  With  an 
intent  to  commit  burglary ; in  the  manner  of  a 
burglar. 

burglarize  (berg'lar-iz),  v.  t . ; pret.  and  pp. 
burglarized , ppi\  burglarizing.  [<  burglar  + 
-ize.]  To  commit  burglary  upon, 
burglar-proof  (berg'lar-prof),  a.  Constructed 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  attempts  of 
burglars,  as  a safe  or  a building, 
burglary  (berg'lar-i),  n. ; pi.  burglaries  (At.).  [< 
burglar  + -y  ; ML.  burglaria.']  The  act  or  crime 
of  nocturnal  housebreaking,  with  an  intent  to 
commit  a felony  therein,  whether  such  felony  be 
actually  committed  or  not.  To  constitute  this  crime 
the  act  must  be  committed  in  the  night,  or  when  there  is  not 
daylight  enough  to  discern  a man’s  face.  At  common  law 
it  must  be  in  a dwelling-house,  or  in  an  adjoining  building 
which  is  a part  or  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house.  There 
must  be  an  actual  breaking  and  an  entry ; but  an  opening 
made  by  the  offender,  as  by  taking  out  a pane  of  glass, 
lifting  a window,  raising  a latch,  picking  a lock,  or  remov- 
ing any  fastening,  amounts  to  a breaking ; and  putting  in 
of  the  hand,  after  such  breaking,  is  an  entry.  A breaking 
out,  after  entry  with  felonious  intent,  is  also  burglary.  In 
some  of  the  United  States  the  term  has  been  extended  so 
as  to  cover  the  breaking  and  entering  of  any  building,  at 
any  time,  to  commit  any  crime, 
burgle  (ber'gl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  burgled,  ppr. 
burgling.  [<  burglar,  taken  as  a noun  of  agent 
in  -ar  = -er1 ; cf . peddle,  < peddler,  pedler,  ped- 
lar.] To  commit  burglary.  [Humorous.] 
burgmaster  (berg'mas"ter),  n.  Same  as  burgo- 
master, 1. 

burgmotet,  n.  See  burghmote. 
burgomaster  (ber/go-mas//ter),  n.  [=  OF. 
bourg ue-maistre,  later  bourgamaistre  (Cotgrave), 
Swiss  F.  bourgmestre,  bourgemattre  (F.  mattre  = 
E.  master)  = Sp.  burgomaestre,  after  ML.  burgo- 
magister,  burgimagister  (burgi  magister),  < D. 
burgemeester  (=  OFries.  burgamdstere  = MHG. 
burgemeistcr,  burcmeister,  O.  burgemeistcr  (obs.), 
> Sw.  borgmastare  = ODan.  borgmcster  = Pol. 
burmistrz  = Bohem.  purmistr  = Buss,  burgo- 
mistni  = Lith.  burgmistras  = Finn,  pormestari), 
< burg,  =E.  borough1,  + meester =E.  master.  Cf. 
MHG.  bur  germeister,  G.  biirgermeister  (>  Dan. 
borgermester),  < biirger,  = E.  burgher,  + meister 
= E.  master .]  1.  A borough-master;  the  chief 

magistrate  of  a municipal  town  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  and  other  Teutonic  countries, 
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nearly  corresponding  to  mayor  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  monarchical  states  burgo- 
masters were  often  named  by  the  central  government  for 
long  periods,  as  were  the  maires  in  France.  The  German 
governments  usually  retain  the  right  to  confirm  or  reject 
the  elected  burgomaster.  Also  burghermaster , burghmas- 
ter , burgmaster. 

2.  The  great  ice-gull  or  glaucous  gull,  Larus 
glaucus,  of  the  arctic  regions,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  species  of  the  family 
Zaridce.  It  is  about  SO  inches  long,  pure  white,  with  a 
pale  silvery-blue  mantle  and  yeUow  bill  with  an  orange 
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Burgomaster-gull  ( Larus  glaucus). 

spot.  It  owes  the  name  to  its  tyrannical  and  rapacious 
disposition,  and  the  way  it  dommeers  over  the  smaller 
and  weaker  gulls  and  other  birds. 

burgonet,  burgonette,  n.  See  burganet. 
burgoo  (ber'go),  n.  [Appar.  a var.  of  bur  good.) 

1 . A seamen’s  term  for  a dish  made  of  boiled 
oatmeal  seasoned  with  salt,  butter,  and  sugar ; 
gruel. 

Don’t  stand  staring  there  like  a cabin-boy  brought  up 
before  the  skipper  for  swallowing  the  burgoo  as  he  mixed  it. 

G.  A.  Sala,  Ship-Chandler. 

2.  A kind  of  soup  made  with  many  different 
kinds  of  meat  and  vegetables,  highly  peppered 
and  served  very  hot : popular  in  Kentucky  and 
other  places,  especially  at  barbecues,  picnics, 
and  other  outdoor  feasts. — 3.  A barbecue,  pic- 
nic, or  woodland  feast  at  which  the  soup  burgoo 
is  served.  [Kentucky.] 

burgood  (ber'gud),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  burgout 
and  beergood;  origin  uncertain.  Cf.  burgoo .] 
Yeast.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
burgoyne1  (ber-goin'),  n.  [Appar.  named  from 
the  inventor.]  An  intrenching-tool  which  com- 
bines a spade,  an  ax,  and  a mantlet.  [Eng.] 
burgOyne2t  (her-goin'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  e«r- 
goyned,  ppr.  burgoyning.  [A  word  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionary  period,  in  allusion  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne’ s army  at  Saratoga  in  1777.] 
To  surround  and  capture  in  a body, 
bur-grass  (ber'gras),  n.  1.  A common  name 
of  species  of  Cenchrus,  the  burs  of  which  are 
very  spiny  and  tenacious. — 

2.  Panicum  glutinosum,  a 
tropical  grass  in  which  the 
glumes  or  husks  which  in- 
wrap the  seed  are  very  vis- 
cous and  adhesive, 
burgrave,  burggrave  (ber'- 
grav),  n.  [<  F.  bnrgravc=Si>. 
burgrave  = Pg.  burgrave,  bur- 
gravio  = It.  burgravio,  < ML. 
burggravius,  < OHG.  burg- 
gravo,  MHG.  burcgrave,  G. 
burggraf  (>  Dan.  borggreve  — 

Sw.  burggrefve  = Pol.  bur- 
grabia  = Bohem.  purkrabe),  < 

OHG.  burg,  burc,  a town,  = 


E.  borough1,  + gravjo,  gravo, 


Bur-grass  ( Cenchrus 
tribuloides). 

MHG.  grave , G~graf,  a count,  earl,  governor: 
see  graf.]  Formerly,  the  title,  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries,  of  the  hereditary  governor  of  a 
town  or  castle. 

The  former  [burghers]  stood,  in  all  trade  matters,  en- 
tirely under  the  orders  of  the  lords  of  the  town,  whether 
these  were  bishops,  burgraves,  or  citizens. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cxv. 

They  then  requested  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
held  the  office  of  burgrave  of  Antwerp,  and  whose  influ- 
ence was  unbounded,  might  be  sent  to  them.  Prescott. 

burgravess,  burggravess  (ber'gra-ves),  n.  [< 
burgrave  + -ess.]  The  wife  of  a burgrave. 
burgraviate  (ber-gra'vi-at),  n.  [<  ML.  burggra- 
viatus,  < burggravius,  a burgrave : see  burgrave.] 
The  office,  dignity,  or  jurisdiction  of  a burgrave. 
burguignottet,  ».  [OF.]  Same  as  burganet. 
Burgundian  (ber-gun'di-an),  a.  andn.  [<  ML. 
Burgundia  (>  F.  Bourgogne),  Burgundy,  < L. 


gendas),  pi.,  a tribe  of  Goths.J  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Burgundians,  or  to  the  king- 
dom, duchy,  or  province  of  Burgundy.— order 
of  the  Burgundian  Cross,  an  order  founded  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  which  did  not  survive. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  the  Burgundii  or  Burgun- 
diones,  a Germanic  tribe  who  settled  in  Gaul 
and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  in  the 
fifth  century. 

The  Burgundian s settled  in  the  southeast  part  of  Gaul, 
the  part  nearest  to  Italy. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Old  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  24. 

2.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Burgundy,  suc- 
cessively a kingdom  and  a duchy  of  western 
Europe,  varying  greatly  in  extent,  part  of 
which  finally  became  the  province  of  Burgundy 
in  eastern  France. 

Burgundy  (ber'gun-di),  n.  A large  class  of 
wines,  both  red  and  white,  produced  in  Bur- 
gundy in  France,  and  sharing  with  the  Bor- 
deaux wines  the  reputation  of  including  the 
finest  wines  made. 

The  mellow- tasted  Burgundy.  Thomson,  Autumn,  1. 705. 

Burgundy  pitch.  See  pitch. 
burgwardt  (berg'ward),  n.  [An  old  law  form, 
< burg,  a fortified  place,  a castle,  + ward,  a 
keeping.]  The  custody  or  keeping  of  a castle, 
burbt,  n.  Early  Middle  English  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  of  borough1. 

The  burh  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  was  simply  a more 
strictly  organised  form  of  the  township.  It  was  probably 
in  a more  defensible  position ; had  a ditch  or  mound 
instead  of  the  quickset  hedge  or  “tun "from  which  the 
township  took  its  name;  and  as  the  “tun"  originally  was 
the  fenced  homestead  of  the  cultivator,  the  burh  was 
tile  fortified  house  and  court-yard  of  the  mighty  man— 
the  king,  the  magistrate,  or  the  noble. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  I 44. 
burhbott,  n.  See  burghbote. 
burhgemott,  «•  See  burghmote. 
burial  (ber'i-al),  n.  [In  the  second  sense  burial 
is  now  regarded  as  formed  directly  from  bury3 
+ -al  (ef . betrothal,  renewal,  etc. ),  but  it  is  due 
to  burial  in  first  sense,  < ME.  buriel,  biriel,  be- 
riel,  a tomb,  grave,  a corruption  of  bnriels,  re- 
garded as  a plural  form,  but  really  singular, 
buriels,  biriels,  beriels,  bergels,  a tomb,  grave,  < 
AS.  byrgels,  a tomb,  grave,  < byrgan,  bury  (see 
bury3),  + suffix  -els  (cf.  riddle 2,  < AS.  rcedels).] 
If.  A grave  or  place  of  sepulture ; a tomb. 

Pullide  it  [the  body]  in  his  newe  biriel,  . . . and  he 
walowid  to  a grete  stone  at  the  dore  of  the  biriel. 

Wyclif,  Mat.  xxvii.  60. 

For  prophetes  hem  tolde, 

That  that  blessed  body  of  buriels  sbolde  aryse. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  146. 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs 
To  kiss  her  burial.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  burying;  specifically,  the  act  of 
burying  a deceased  person;  sepulture;  inter- 
ment ; the  act  of  depositing  a dead  body  in  any 
place  where  it  is  intended  to  remain. 

Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  1.  4. 

Privilege  of  death  and  burial.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  104. 
Burial  service,  the  religious  service  performed  at  the 
interment  of  the  dead,  or  a prescribed  order  or  formula 
for  such  service. 

burial-case  (ber'i-al-kas),  n.  A kind  of  coffin 
so  made  as  to  be  "air-tight,  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  the  body. 

burial-ground  (ber'i-al-ground),  n.  A grave- 
yard. or  cemetery. 

burial-mound  (ber'i-al-mound),  n.  The  mound 
raised  over  the  remains  of  deceased  persons  in 
ancient  times  ; a barrow, 
burial-place  (ber'i-al-plas),  n.  A portion  of 
ground  set  apart  for  or  occupied  by  a grave  or 
graves ; a grave  or  a graveyard, 
burielst,  «•  [ME. : see  burial.]  The  older  form 
of  burial,  1. 

burier  (ber'i-er),  n.  One  who  buries  a deceased 
person ; that  which  buries  or  covers. 

And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  L 1. 

burin  (bu'rin),  n.  [<  F.  burin,  < It.  borino  (cf. 
OSp.  boril,  Sp.  Pg.  buril),  a gravers’  chisel, 
prob.  < OHG.  bora,  a borer,  gimlet,  = E.  bore1, 
n.]  1.  An  engravers’  tool  of  tempered  steel, 

with  a lozenge- 
shaped point, 
fixed  in  a han- 
dle the  end  of 
which,  held  in 
the  hand,  is 
rounded  at  the 
top;  a graver.  Burin. 

Pushed  forward  by 

the  hand  in  any  desired  direction,  it  cuts  a shallow  or 
deep  furrow,  according  to  the  pressure  exerted.  When,  as 


burin 

in  etching,  bitten  lines,  or  lines  made  with  the  dry-point, 
are  imperfect  or  weak,  the  burin  is  used  to  repair  or 
strengthen  them. 

2.  The  manner  or  style  of  execution  of  an 
engraver:  as,  a soft  burin;  a brilliant  burin. 
— 3.  A steel  graver  used  by  marble-workers. 

Also  spelled  burine. 

burinist  (bu'rin-ist),  n.  [<  burin  + -isf.]  One 
who  uses  a burin ; an  engraver. 

All  the  great  original  burinists  did  not  invent,  but  re- 
produced with  the  burin.  The  American,  V.  124. 

buri-nut  (bu'ri-nut),  n.  [<  buri,  native  name, 
+ nut.\  The  plum-like  fruit  of  Parinarium 
laurinum,  a rosaceous  tree  of  the  Fiji  islands. 
The  kernels  are  beaten  up  into  a cement  of  the  consis- 
tency of  putty,  which  is  used  for  stopping  holes  in  canoes, 
fixing  spear-heads  to  the  shafts,  etc. 
burion  (bu'ri-on),  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  per- 
haps a corruption  of  Sp.  (Mex.)  gorrion,  a spar- 
row.] A name  of  the  house-finch,  Carpodaom 
frontalis,  an  abundant  and  familiar  fringilline 
bird  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  almost 
domesticated  in  the  towns.  It  resembles  the  com- 
mon  purple  finch,  C.  purpureus,  but  is  smaller,  with  a 
stouter  bill  and  more  vivid  crimson-red  markings,  which 
are  restricted  to  definite  areas  on  the  head,  back,  and 
breast. 

buriti  (bu-ri-te'),  n.  [Pg.  buriti,  miriti;  aBraz. 
(Tupi-Guarani)  word,  also  written  burity,  mu- 
riti,  murity,  miriti,  morichi,  muriclii,  muriche, 
moriche,  applied  to  the  palms  Mauritia  flexuosa 
and  M.  vinifera;  according  to  Hartt,  < ymyrd 
or  ymbyrd,  a tree,  + etc,  true.]  One  of  the 
largest  of  the  South  American  palms,  Mauritia 
vinifera,  often  growing  to  a height  of  125  feet, 
the  stem  being  crowned  with  a thick  round 
head  of  very  large  fan-shaped  leaves.  A single 
bunch  of  the  fruit  weighs  more  than  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  trees  grow  in  vast  numbers  on  swampy  land,  from 
southern  Brazil  to  the  West  Indies.  The  natives  cut 
them  down,  and  make  cavities  in  the  stems  to  obtain 
the  sweet  sap  which  accumulates  in  them ; if  allowed  to 
ferment,  a vinous  liquor  may  be  made  from  this  sap,  and 
even  sugar  has  been  obtained  from  it.  Hence  the  name 
wine-palm,  commonly  given  to  the  tree.  The  pulp  be- 
tween the  nut  and  the  outer  covering  of  the  fruit  is  some- 
times eaten,  and  a beverage  is  prepared  by  nibbing  the 
pulp  in  water.  The  pith  of  the  leaf-stem  is  used  in  lieu 
of  cork,  and  its  hard  covering  for  making  baskets.  Cords 
are  made  of  fibers  from  the  young  leaves,  and  rough 
thatches  are  constructed  of  the  older  leaves, 
burk  (berk),  n.  Another  spelling  of  birk,  dia- 
lectal variant  of  birch. 

burka  (ber'ka),  n.  [Russ,  burka.]  A short 
round  cloak  made  of  felt  or  very  coarse  woolen 
stuff,  used  as  a protection  against  rain  in  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  and  Moldavia.  Also  burga. 
burke  (berk),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  burked,  ppr. 
burking.  [From  the  name  of  an  Irishman  in 
Edinburgh  who  committed  the  crime  repeated- 
ly, and  was  tried  and  executed  in  1829.]  1. 
To  murder  by  suffocation  in  order  to  sell  the 
body  for  dissection.  This  method  was  selected 
because  it  left  no  marks  of  violence  upon  the 
victims. 

“You  don't  mean  to  say  he  was  burked,  Sam?”  said  Mr. 
Pickwick.  Dickens,  Pickwick. 

The  rest  of  the  rascals  jumped  on  him  and  Burked  him. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  273. 
2.  Figuratively,  to  smother;  shelve;  get  rid 
of  by  some  indirect  manceuver:  as,  to  burke  a 
parliamentary  question, 
burker  (b6r'ker),  n.  One  who  burkes. 

Burke’s  Act.  See  act. 

burking  (ber'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  burke,  v.] 
*The  practice  of  killing  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  the  bodies  for  dissection. 
burl1  (b§rl),  n.  [<  ME.  burle,  appar.  < OF.  dial. 
bouril,  bourril,  flocks  or  ends  of  thread  which 
disfigure  cloth  (Wedgwood),  < bourre,  < ML. 
burra,  a flock  of  wool,  coarse  hair,  etc.:  see 
bur1.  Cf.  burlet.]  1.  A small  knot  or  lump 
in  thread,  whether  woven  into  cloth  or  not. — 
2.  A knot  or  an  excrescence  on  walnut  and 
other  trees,  used  for  ornamental  veneering. 
burl1  (berl),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  burle;  < burl1, 
n.]  1.  To  pick  knots,  loose  threads,  etc., 

from,  as  in  finishing  cloth ; specifically,  to  pick 
(wool)  by  hand. — 2f.  To  cleanse  (cloth),  as 
with  fullers’  earth  or  a similar  substance. 

To  come  then  to  the  myaterie  of  fuller’s  craft,  first  they 
wash  and  scour  a piece  of  cloth  with  the  earth  of  Sardinia, 
then  they  perfume  it  with  the  smoke  of  brimstone,  which 
done,  they  faU  anon  to  burling  it  with  cimolia. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxv.  17. 
burl2],  v.  i.  [ME.  burlen,  contr.  of  burblen,  bub- 
ble, welter:  see  burble.  Cf.  D.  borrelen,  bub- 
ble, guzzle  ( borrel , a bubble,  a dram),  = LG. 
burreln,  bubble,  gush.]  To  welter. 

Many  a bolde  baron  in  that  place 

Lay  burland  yn  his  own  blode. 

Erie  of  Tolous  (Ritson’s  Metr.  Rom.,  II.),  1.  98. 

Betres  lay  burlyng  in  hur  blode. 

Le  Bone  Florence  (Ritson’s  Metr.  Rom.,  III.),  1. 1639. 
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burl2  (berl),  n.  [A  contr.  of  burble,  n.,  2,  in 
same  sense.]  A pimple.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
burl3,  v.  Same  as  birl1. 

lie  told  me  to  burl  out  the  beer,  as  he  was  in  a hurry, 
and  I burled  out  a glass  and  gave  it  to  him. 

London  Times,  Law  Reports. 

burlace  (ber'las),  n.  [Contr.  of  burdelais,  q.  v.] 
A sort  of  grape. 

burlap  (her'  lap),  n.  [Formerly  borelap;  origin 
unknown.  The  form  suggests  a contr.  of  ME. 
borel,  E.  barrel,  a coarse  cloth,  + lappen,  lap, 
wrap.  Referred  by  some  to  G.  barlapp,  club- 
moss,  Lycopodium  clavatum,  lit.  bear’s  paw  (cf. 
NL.  Lycopodium,  woif's-loot).]  A coarse  heavy 
material  made  of  jute,  flax,  hemp,  or  manila, 
and  used  for  wrappings  and  in  upholstery: 
commonly  in  the  plural, 
burlap  (ber'lap),  v.  t.  [<  burlap,  n.]  To  cover 
with  or  wrap  in  burlap. 

burledt,  a.  [ME.,  possibly  for  *barruled,  equiv. 
to  AF.  barrule : see  barruly.]  In  her.,  striped. 

Under  was  A serpent  of  verite, 

A taill  burled  had  of  siluer  and  Asure. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3492. 

With  siluer  And  Asure  the  tail  burlid  was. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2809. 

burler1  (ber'ler),  n.  [<  burl 1 + -er1.]  One  who 
hurls  cloth. 

burler2  (ber'ler),  n.  [<  burl3,  = birl1,  + -er1.] 
In  Cumberland,  England,  the  master  of  the 
revels  at  a wedding-feast,  whose  duty  is  to  see 
that  the  guests  are  well  furnished  with  drink. 
Brewer. 

burlesque  (ber-lesk'),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  burlesk;  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  burlesk,  < F.  bur- 
lesque, < It.  burlesco,  ludicrous,  < burla,  a jest, 
mockery,  raillery,  perhaps  dim.  of  LL.  burra, 
pi.  burros,  jests,  trifling,  nonsense : see  bur1.] 

1.  a.  Tending  to  excite  laughter  by  a ludicrous 
contrast  between  the  subject  and  the  manner  of 
treating  it,  as  when  a serious  subject  is  treated 
ridiculously  or  a trifling  one  with  solemnity. 

It  is  a dispute  among  the  critics  whether  burlesque  poet- 
ry runs  best  in  heroic  verse,  like  that  of  the  Dispensary, 
or  in  doggerel,  like  that  of  Hudibras. 

Addison,  Spectator,  Ho.  249. 

II.  n.  1.  A burlesque  literary  or  dramatic 
composition;  travesty;  caricature. 

Burlesque  is  therefore  of  two  kinds : the  first  represents 
mean  persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes  ; the  other 
describes  great  persons  acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest 
among  the  people.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  249. 

This  contrast  between  ideas  of  grandeur,  dignity,  sanc- 
tity, perfection,  and  ideas  of  meanness,  baseness,  pro- 
fanity, seems  to  be  the  very  spirit  of  burlesque. 

Hutcheson , Thoughts  on  Laughter. 

2.  A piece  composed  in  burlesque  style;  a 
travesty;  in  modem  nse  often  specifically  a 
theatrical  piece,  a kind  of  dramatic  extrava- 
ganza, usually  based  upon  a serious  play  or 
subject,  with  more  or  less  music  in  it. — 3.  A 
ludicrous  or  debasing  caricature  of  any  kind; 
a gross  perversion. 

Who  is  it  that  admires,  and  is  from  the  heart  attached 
to,  national  representative  assemblies,  hut  must  turn  with 
horror  and  disgust  from  such  a profane  burlesque  and 
abominable  perversion  of  that  sacred  institute  ? 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

=Svn.  Parody,  Travesty,  etc.  See  caricature. 
burlesque  (ber-lesk'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bur- 
lesqued, ppr.  burlesquing . [<  burlesque , a.]  I. 

trans.  To  make  ridiculous  by  mocking  repre- 
sentation; caricature;  travesty. 

They  burlesqued  the  prophet  Jeremiah’s  words,  and 
turned  the  expression  he  used  into  ridicule. 

Stillingjleet,  Works,  II.  iv. 

The  characteristic  faults  of  his  [Johnson’s]  style  are  so 
familiar  to  all,  . . . and  have  been  so  often  burlesqued, 
that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  them  out. 

Macaulay,  Boswell’s  Johnson. 

ii.  intrans.  To  use  carieature.  [Rare.] 
burlesquer  (ber -lea ' ker),  n.  One  who  bur- 
lesques or  turns  to  ridicule, 
burlett, [<  F.  bourlet,  bourrelet,  a roll  of  cloth 
or  leather  stuffed  with  hair  or  wool,  etc.,  a sup- 
porter of  satin,  etc.,  for  a ruff  or  collar,  also  a 
kind  of  hood,  < bourre,  flocks  of  wool,  hair,  etc., 
used  for  stuffing  saddles,  balls,  etc.:  see  bur- 
rel.]  1 . A coif ; a stuffed  roll  to  support  a ruff ; 
a standing  or  stuffed  neck  for  a gown.  Min- 
sheu. — 2.  A hood.  Ash. 

burletta  (ber-let'a),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  burla, 
mockery:  see  burlesque.]  A comic  opera;  a 
musical  farce. 

burleyt,  n.  [Origin  obscure;  cf.  burly.]  The 
butt-end  of  a lance.  Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet, 
burliness  (ber'li-nes),  n.  [<  burly  + -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  burly, 
burling-iron  (ber'ling-P'em),  n.  A kind  of 
pincers  or  tweezers  used  in  burling  cloth. 
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burling-machine  (ber'ling-ma-shen/'),  n.  A 
machine  for  removing  knots  and  rough  places 
from  woolen  cloth  before  it  is  fulled. 
burly1  (ber'li),  a.  [=E.  dial,  bowerly,  < ME.  bur- 
ly, burely,  borly,  burliche,  borliche,  borlic,  etc., 
large,  huge.  Of  uncertain  origin;  hardly  = 
OHG.  burlih,  purlih,  elevated,  high  (<  bor,  an 
elevation,  + -lih  = E.  -ly1).  There  is  nothing  to 
prove  the  supposed  Celtic  origin.]  1.  Great  in 
bodily  size;  bulky;  large;  stout:  formerly  used 
of  things,  but  now  only  of  persons,  and  imply- 
ing some  degree  of  coarseness. 

The  braunches  wei'e  borly,  sum  of  bright  gold, 

Sum  syluer  for  sotlie,  semlist  of  hew. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.)(  L 4968. 
Burly  sacks  and  well  stuffed  barns. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiv.  118. 
Down  through  the  crashing  under-wood 
The  burly  sheriff  came.  Whittier , The  Exiles, 

2],  Boisterous;  loud. 

So  when  a burly  tempest  rolls  his  pride. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  v.  224. 
= Svn.  1.  Massive,  Ponderous,  etc.  See  bulky. 

burly  1t,  v.  t.  To  make  burly;  cause  to  bulge 
out. 

Think’st  thou  that  paunch,  that  burlies  out  thy  coat. 

Is  thriving  fat;  or  flesh,  that  seems  so  brawny? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  12. 

burly2  (ber'li),  a.  [<  burW-  + -y1.]  Having 
burls  or  excrescent  knots : as,  a burly  tree. 
Burman  (ber'man),  n.  [<  Burma  + -an.]  A 
native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Burma,  a British 
possession  in  Farther  India,  it  was  formerly  an 
independent  kingdom,  but  parts  of  it  were  annexed  to 
Great  Britain  in  1826  and  1852,  and  the  remainder  on 
January  1st,  1886,  in  consequence  of  wars. 

A Burman,  being  the  property  of  the  king,  can  never 
quit  the  country  without  his  especial  permission,  which  is 
only  granted  for  a limited  time,  and  never  to  women  on 
any  pretence.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  554. 

bur-marigold  (ber 'mar  ,i'i- gold),  n.  A book- 
name  for  the  more  showy  species  of  Bidens. 
Burmese  (ber-mes'  or -mez'),  a.  and  n.  [<  Bur- 
ma + -cse.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Burma. 

II.  n.  1.  sing,  or  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Burma.  See  Burman. — 2.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Burma.  It  is  one  of  the 
monosyllabic  languages. 

bur-millstone  (ber'miUston),  n.  Same  as  bur- 
■Irstone. 

burn1  (bern),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  burned  or  burnt, 
ppr.  burning.  [Under  this  form  and  the  obs. 
or  dial,  brin,  bren,  brun,  are  now  confused  two 
different  but  related  verbs,  which  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  AS.  and  the  other  older  tongues:  (1) 
burn,  < ME.  bernen,  batmen,  barren,  brennev,  < 
AS.  batman  (pret.  batrnde,  pp.  bterned)  = OS. 
brennian  = MD.  bernen  (in  mod.  D.  displaced 
by  the  secondary  form  branden:  see  brand,  v.) 
= LG.  brennen  = OFries.  berna,  bama  — OHG. 
brennan,  MHG.  G.  brennen  = Icel.  brenna  = Sw. 
branna  = Dan.  bratnde  = Goth,  bramtjan  (in 
comp.),  burn,  consume  with  fire,  orig.  and  prop, 
trans.,  a weak  verb,  factitive  of  the  next;  (2) 
burn,  < ME.  birnen,  beornen,  brinnen,  < AS.  bcor- 
nan,  byrnan  (pret.  barn,  beam,  pi.  burnon,  pp. 
bornen),  a transposed  form  of  *6n«naa(incomp. 
on-brinnan)  = OS.  brinnan  = OHG.  brinnan, 
MHG.  G.  dial,  brinnen  = Icel.  brenna,  older 
brinna,  = Goth,  brinnan,  burn,  be  on  fire ; orig. 
and  prop,  intrans.,  a strong  verb;  not  known 
outside  of  Teut.  Deriv.  brand,  brine1,  perhaps 
burifi  = bourn1,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  consume 
with  fire;  destroy  or  reduce  to  ashes  by  the 
action  of  heat  or  fire. 

He  comethe  to  brenne  him  self  upon  the  Awtere  of  the 
Temple.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  48. 

Thou  shalt  hough  their  horses,  and  burn  their  chariots 
with  fire.  Josh.  xi.  6. 

2.  To  act  on  with  fire ; expose  to  the  action  of 
fire : as,  to  burn  ciay ; to  bum  wood  for  charcoal ; 
to  burn  limestone  — 3.  To  produce  by  means 
of  fire:  as,  to  burn  charcoal. — 4.  To  scorch; 
affect  or  injure  by  heat:  as,  to  burn  one’s 
clothes  by  being  too  near  the  fire ; to  burn  one’s 
fingers ; to  burn  bread  or  meat. 

The  sun  doth  burn  my  face. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 186. 

5.  To  inflame  or  tan  (the  skin),  as  sunlight. — 

6.  To  produce  an  effect  like  that  of  fire ; heat 
or  inflame ; affect  witn  a burning  sensation : as, 
ardent  spirits  burn  the  stomach ; a burning  fever. 

This  tyrant  fever  bums  me  up.  Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  3. 

7.  In  chem.,  to  combine  with  oxygen;  oxygen- 
ize.— 8.  In  sure;.,  to  apply  a cautery  to;  cau- 
terize.— To  burn  daylight,  to  burn  a candle  or  candles 
before  it  is  dark ; waste  or  consume  the  daylight. 


bum 

Mer.  Come,  we  burn  daylight,  ho  I 

Rom.  Nay,  that’s  not  so. 

Mer.  I mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i 
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burnish 

[Dim.  of  burn2.]  A rivulet. 


bum3t,  ®.  t.  [ME.,  < OF.  6 umir,  burnish:  see  burnie  (ber'ni),  n. 
burnish.  In  form  and  sense  the  word  over-  *[Scotch.] 

laps  burn1  (ef.  burn1,  v.  i.,  4).]  To  burnish;  burning  (ber'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  burn1,  ».] 


brighten;  make  gay  or  cheerful. 

A1  his  speche  and  cher  also  he  borneth. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  327. 
The  temple  of  Marz  armypotente 
Wrought  al  of  burned  steel. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1125. 


To  bum  down,  to  burn  to  the  ground,  as  all  the  com- 
bustible parts  of  a building.— To  burn  in,  in  glass-mak- 
ing and  pottery,  to  fix  and  render  durable  (the  coloring 
and  ornamentation)  by  means  of  great  and  long-continued 
heat  in  an  oven  or  kiln.— To  bum  metals  together,  to 

join  them  by  melting  their  adjacent  edges,  or  heating  the  r a „ ^ 

adjacent  edges  and  running  some  molten  metal  of  the  Dlim^  (bern),  71.  [Appar.  COntr.  01  burthen 
same  kind  into  the  intermediate  space.  E.  H.  Knight or  burden 1.]  A burden  for  one  person, 

To  bum  one’s  fingers,  to  receive  damage  or  loss  from  rLoeai  Eng.  (Cornwall).] 

meddling  with  or  engaging  in  anything.— To  bum  out,  rber'nn  bll  a VC  burn1  v 4-  -able  I 

to  destroy  or  obliterate  by  burning.  Duma  Die  t Der  na-Di;,  a.  oum  , v.,  -r  aoie.j 

Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  ? Capable  of  being  burned. 

Shak;  k.  John,  iv.  i.  burn-beat  (bern'bet),  v.  t.  and  i.  [Also  burn- 
To  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends.  See  candle.— To  bait : burn  + beat.]  To  pare  or  cut  the  turf  or 
bum  up,  to  consume  completely  by  fire,  or  reduce  to  sod  from  (moorland  or  tallow)  and  burn  it,  ctress- 
ashes : as,’  to  bum  up  a paper.  *ing  the  ground  with  the  ashes.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  on  fire;  flame:  as,  the  burner  (ber'ner),  n.  1.  A person  who  burns  or 


1.  The  act  or  process  of  consuming  by  fire.- 

2.  In  metal-working,  the  act  or  process  of  unit- 
ing metallic  surfaces  by  fusing  them  together, 
or  by  running  molten  metal  of  the  same  kind 
between  them. — 3.  In  cerarn.,  the  final  firing, 
as  for  glazing,  fixing  the  colors,  or  the  like : used 
somewhat  loosely. 

Day.  burning  (ber'ning),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  burnt,  ?.•.] 
1.  Scorching;  hot:  as,  the  burning  sands  of 
the  Sahara. — 2.  Powerful;  strong;  vehement; 
ardent. 


fuel  burns. 

A still  and  sacred  fire 
That  burn’d  as  on  an  altar. 

Tennyson , Enoch  Arden. 

2.  To  become  charred,  singed,  or  scorched;  be 


sets  fire  to  anything. 

The  Milesian  Oracle  was  sacred  to  Apollo  Didymseus 
amongst  the  Branchidx,  who  betrayed  the  treasures  of 
their  God  to  Xerxes  the  burner  of  their  Temple. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  332. 


injured  by  undue  exposure^to^re^or  a heated  ^ The  part  of  a lamp  from  which  the  flame  is-  pi  cm  adopted 'by  the  0Presby’terian  churches 


That  which  I urge  is  of  a burning  zeal. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  i.  4. 
Like  a young  hound  upon  a burning  scent.  Dryden. 
3.  Causing  excitement,  ardor,  or  enthusiasm; 
enchaining  or  demanding  attention. 

The  Johannean  problem  is  the  burning  question  of 
modern  criticism  on  the  soil  of  the  New  Testament. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Cli.,  I.  § 84. 
=Syn.  Blazing,  flaming,  scorching,  fiery,  hot. 
burning-bush  (ber'ning-bush),  n.  1 . The  em- 


surface,  etc. : as,  milk  or 
without  stirring. 

“ Your  meat  doth  burn,"  quoth  I.  Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  become  inflamed  or  tanned,  or  to  become 
disintegrated  by  the  effect  of  heat  and  reflected 
sunlight,  as  the  skin  from  unusual  or  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  sun  or  to  the  glare  from  a sheet 
of  water. — 4.  To  glow  like  fire;  shine ; gleam. 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a burnish’d  throne, 

Burnt  on  the  water.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 

The  road,  wherever  it  came  into  sight,  burned  with  bril- 
liant costumes,  like  an  illuminated  page  of  Froissart. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  243. 

5.  To  be  inflamed  with  passion  or  desire;  be 
affected  with  strong  emotion : as,  to  burn  with 
anger  or  love. 

Did  not  our  heart  burn  within  us  while  he  talked  with 
us  by  the  way?  Luke  xxiv.  32. 

True  charity  is  afflicted,  and  burns  at  the  offence  of  every 
little  one.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

6t.  To  act  or  behave  with  destructive  violence ; 
be  in  a state  of  violent  action ; rage. 

Shall  thy  wrath  burn  like  fire?  Ps.  lxxxix.  46. 

The  groan  still  deepens  and  the  combat  burns.  Pope. 
7.  To  be  affected  with  a sensation  of  heat  or 
burning  pain,  or  acridity ; feel  excess  of  heat : 
as,  the  face  burns;  the  patient  burns  with  a 
fever. — 8.  To  resemble  fire  in  the  effect  or 
the  sensation  produced.  [Bare.] 


Bunsen  Burner. 

, openings  to  admit  a 


sues ; the  part  that  holds  the  wick ; also,  the  jet- 
piece  from  which  a gas-flame  issues.  Burners  in- 
clude all  forms  of  apparatus  for  burning  gas,  oils,  or  vapors, 
singly  or  in  combination : as,  a hydrocarbon  burner,  carbu- 
reting gas-burner,  lime-light  burner,  regenerative  burner, 
etc.  See  lamp-burner  and  gas-burner. — Bat’s- wing  burn- 
er, a form  of  gas-burner  from  which  there  issues  a broad 
flame  supposed  to  resemble  a 
bat’s  wing.— Bude  burner,  an 
arrangement  consisting  of  two, 
three,  or  more  concentric  Argand 
burners,  each  inner  one  rising  a 
little  above  the  outer,  by  which  a 
very  powerful  light  is  produced. 
Named  from  Bude,  in  Cornwall, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the 
inventor.— Bunsen  burner,  a 
gas-burner  invented  by  a Ger- 
man chemist,  R.  W.  Bunsen,  and 
improved  by  W allace  and  Gode- 
froy.  It  is  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  the  gas,  just  previous 
to  burning,  is  largely  diluted  with 
air,  thus  producing  a non-lumi- 
nous  and  very  hot  flame.  It  is  used 
in  chemical  laboratories  and  in 
metallurgical  research  in  connec- 
tion with  a variety  of  small  fur- 
naces, and  in  many  forms  of  gas- 
stoves,  heaters,  steamers,  etc. — Fish-tail  burner,  a gas- 
burner  whose  jet  takes  the  spreading  and  forked  form  of 
a fish’s  tail.— Hydrocarbon  burner,  a burner  for  pro- 
ducing heat  by  means  of  liquid  fuel.  It  has  generally  a 
jet  of  air  or  steam,  or  of  both,  carrying  with  it  a spray 
of  coal-oil  or  petroleum,  which  is  lighted  and  burns 
under  a boiler.— Regenerative  burner,  in  gas-light- 
ing, a device  by  which  the  current  of  gas  is  heated  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  flame,  thus  making  the  temperature 
lie  eiicuD  ui  mo  higher  and  the  light  more  brilliant. 

lMiUon,vpi“\  596.  burnet1)  (ber'net),  a.  and.  n.  [I.  a.  < ME.  bur- 
net,  < OF.  brunet,  brunette,  lit.  brownish,  dim. 
of  brun,  brown:  see  brown.  Cf.  brunette.  II. 
n.  < ME.  burnet,  burnette,  < OF.  burnette,  bru- 
nette = Pr.  bruneta  = Sp.  bruneta,  brunete,  < 
ML.  bruneta,  brunetum,  a brownish,  dark-col- 
ored cloth.]  I.  a.  Brownish. 

Hire  mentel  grene  other  [or]  burnet.  Bel.  Ant.,  I.  129. 
★ II.  n.  Cloth  dyed  a brown  color. 
burnet2  (ber'net),  n.  [<  ME.  burnet,  pimper- 
nel ; < OF.  brunete,  also  brunette,  the  name  of  a 
plant,  prob.  burnet;  cf.  ML.  burneta,  spring- 
wort  (Vocab.  ed.  Wright,  2d  ed.,  p.  557, 1.  42) ; 
prob.  so  called  with  some  allusion  to  color; 
cf.  burnet1.]  It-  The  pimpernel,  Anagallis  ar- 
vensis. — 2.  The  common  name  of  species  of 
Sanguisorba,  anherbaceous  genus  of  the  family 

Bosacese.  The  common  or  garden  burnet  is  Sangui- 
sorba Sanguisorba,  also  called  salad-burnet  and  Canada 
burnet.  The  great  burnet  is  S.  officinalis. 

Of  pympumolle  [pimpernel]  to  speke  thenke  y get 
And  Englysh  ycalled  is  burnet. 

MS.  Sloane,  2457,  f.  G.  ( Ilalliwell .) 


of  Scotland  in  memory  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  bearing  the  legend 
“Nec  tamen  consumebatur” 

(yet  not  consumed),  in  allusion 
to  Ex.  iii.  2.  [Usually  two 
words.]  — 2.  A name  of  various 
shrubs  or  plants,  (a)  The  Ameri- 
can species  of  Euonymus,  E.  atropurpurea  and  E.  Ameri- 
cana, celastraceous  shrubs  with  bright-crimson,  pendu- 
lous, four-lobed  capsules,  often  cultivated  for  ornament. 


Burning  Bush. 


The  parching  air 

Bums  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire. 

Milton , P.  L.,  ii 

9.  In  certain  games,  to  be  very  near  a con 
cealed  object  which  is  sought,  that  is,  so  near 
that  one  would  be  burned  if  it  were  fire ; hence, 
to  be  nearly  right  in  a guess.  [Colloq.] 

However,  the  explorers  must  have  burned  strongly  (as 
children  say  at  hide-and-seek)  when  they  attained  a point 
so  near  to  the  fountains.  De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

To  burn  blue.  See  blue,  a.—  To  burn  down,  to  he  burned 
to  the  ground ; be  consumed  by  fire  from  top  to  bottom, 
as  a building. — To  burn  out,  to  burn  till  the  fuel  is  ex- 
hausted and  the  fire  ceases.— To  burn  up,  to  be  burned 
★completely  or  reduced  to  ashes : as,  the  paper  burned  up. 
bum1  (bern),  n.  [<  burn1,  1.  A hurt  or  in- 
jury caused  by  the  action  of  fire,  especially  on 
a living  body ; a burnt  place  in  any  substance. 

— 2.  The  operation  of  burning  or  baking,  as  in 
brickmaking:  as,  they  had  a good  burn. — 3. 

A disease  in  vegetables.  See  brayid , 6. — 4.  A 
clearing  in  the  woods  made  by  burning  the 
trees.  [U.  S.]=Syn.  1.  Bum,  Scald.  Burns  are  pro- 
duced by  heated  solids  or  by  flames,  scalds  by  heated  fluids 
or  vapors.  See  scorch,  v.  t. 

^ShidiStth ifir.  ™he’m.4.l2r?i“4  btimet-mott  (Mr'TOt-matl), «.  Amotkofthe 

bourne,  commonly  ourne,  \ A».  ourna, masc.,  humet-muth  is  7..  or  A.filipendulie,  a common  European 
also  burne , fern.,  a brook,  stream  (=  Ub.  brU7l-  species,  with  six  red  spots  on  a dark  ground  ; the  larva  is 
no  = OFries.  burna  = OD.  borne , £).  born , bron  vellow,  spotted  with  black.  Z.  or  A.  loti  is  another  spe- 
= LG.  born  (>  G.  born)  = OHG.  brunno,  MHG.  *Les,  the  five-spotted  burnet-moth. 
brunne,  G.  brunnen,  brunne,  brunn  = Icel.  brunnr  burnet-rose  (her  net-roz) , n.  Kosa  spmosis- 
= Sw.  brunn  = Dan.  brond,  a spring,  fountain,  svma. 

well,  = Goth,  brunna,  a spring),  proh.  < *brin-  burnettise,  v.  t.  See  burnettize. 
nan  { pp.  * brunnen).  etc.,  burn:  see  burn1.  Cf.  burnettize  (b6r'net-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bur- 
the  similar  origin  of  well1  and  torrent.  Not 
connected  with  Gr.  <j>plap,  a well.]  A rivulet; 
a brook.  [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

Follow  the  deer 

By  these  tall  firs  and  our  fast-falling  burns. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 


It  occurs  in  various  place-names,  as  Bannock- 
burn,  BlackZwm,  etc. 


See  Euonymus.  (6)  The  artillery-plant,  Pilea  serpylli- 
folia.  (c)  The  plant  Dictamnus  albus,  so  called  be- 
cause its  volatile  secretions  render  the  surrounding  air 
inflammable  in  hot  weather. 

blirning-fluid  (ber'ning-fl6//id),  n.  A very  ex- 
plosive illuminating  liquid,  consisting  of  a mix- 
ture of  about  3 volumes  of  alcohol  and  1 of 
camphene  or  purified  turpentine-oil,  burned  in 
lamps  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  but 
superseded  by  petroleum  after  a few  years’  use. 
burning-glass  (ber'ning-glas),  n.  A double 
convex  lens  of  glass  used  to  ignite  combustible 
substances;  melt  metals,  etc.,  by  focusing  upon 
them  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
burning-house  (ber'ning-hous);  n.  The  fur- 
nace in  which  tin  ores  are  calcined  to  sublime 
the  sulphur  from  the  pyrites ; a kiln, 
moths  of  the  family  Zygeenidse.  The  six-spotted  burning-mirror  (ber'ning-mir,/or),  n.  A con- 
' ’ ‘ ~ r eave  tnirror,  usually  of  metal,  used  as  a burn- 

ing-glass. The  power  of  a burning-mirror  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  a burning-glass  of  equal  extent 
and  equal  curvature. 

burnish  (ber'nish),  v.  [<  ME.  burnischen,  bur- 
nissen,  < OF.  burniss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of 
burnir,  brunir,  F.  brunir  (>  G.  briiniren)  (=  Pr. 
bornir,  brunir  = Sp.  brufUr,  bronir  — Pg.  brunir, 
bornir  = It.  brunire),  polish,  make  brown,  < 
brun,  brown,  also  poet,  bright,  shining:  see 
brown.  Also  formerly  in  more  orig.  form  burn  : 
see  bum's.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  glow  or 
become  resplendent. 

Now  the  village  windows  blaze, 

Burnished  by  the  setting  sun. 

J.  Cunningham , Evening. 


nettized,  ppr.  burnettizing . [<  Burnett  (see  Bur- 
nett’s liquid,  under  liquid)  + -ize.]  To  impreg- 
nate, as  timber,  canvas,  cordage,  dead  bodies, 
etc.,  with  Burnett’s  liquid,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them  from  decay. 

Burnett’s  liquid.  See  liquid. 
burnewin  (bSr'ne-win),  n.  [Sc.,  for  burn-the- 
wind .]  A blacksmith.  Burns. 


■burnish 

The  wide  lake,  edged  with  sand  and  grass, 

Was  burnished  to  a floor  of  glass. 

Emerson , Woodnotes,  i. 
2.  To  polish  by  friction;  make  smooth  and 
lustrous:  as,  to  burnish  steel. 

Burnish  no  bones  with  thy  teeth, 
for  that  is  vnseeiuely. 

Rhodes,  Boke  of  Nurture  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  77. 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 

That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  858. 
n.t  intrans.  To  grow,  as  a child;  thrive; 
flourish ; become  fat  and  sleek ; hence,  to  be- 
come bright  or  brilliant ; show  conspicuously. 
Ere  Juno  burnished , or  young  Jove  was  grown. 

Dryden. 

I’ve  seen  a snake  in  human  form  . . . 

Burnish  and  make  a gaudy  show. 

Swift,  Description  of  a Salamander, 
burnish  (ber'nish),  n.  [<  burnish,  w.]  Polish ; 
hence,  gloss;  brightness;  luster. 

As  to  Chrysostom,  and  Basil,  with  less  of  pomp  and 
swagger  than  Gregory,  they  have  not  at  all  more  of  rhe- 
torical burnish  and  compression.  De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

burnisher  (ber'nish-er),  n.  1.  One  who  bur- 
nishes or  polishes. — 2.  A tool  of  various  shapes 
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The  regulations  respecting  it  are  given  in  detail  in  Leviti- 
cus i.  and  vi.  8-13.  It  represented  the  entire  self-dedi- 
cation of  the  offerer  to  God,  and  was  always  preceded 
by  a sin-offering.  The  object  offered  was  to  be  a male 
without  blemish,  a young  bullock,  ram,  or  he-goat,  or,  in 
case  of  poverty,  a turtle-dove  or  pigeon.  It  was  brought 
by  the  offerer  of  his  own  free  will,  and  slain  by  himself. 
The  public  burnt-offerings  were  : (1)  the  daily  burnt-offer- 
ings, sacrificed  every  morning  and  evening  for  the  people 
(Num.  xxviii.  3-8);  (2)  the  sabbath  burnt-offering  (Num. 
xxviii.  9,  10);  (3)  certain  specified  burnt-offerings  on  ap- 
pointed feast-uays  (Num.  xxviii.  11-29,  39).  There  were 
also  private  burnt-offerings  appointed  for  certain  set 
times.  Free-will  burnt-offerings  might  be  offered  on  any 
special  solemn  occasion. 

burnt-sacrifice  (bernt'sak'ri-fls),  n.  Same  as 
burnt-offering. 

burnt-stone  (bemt'ston),  n.  An  antique  ear- 
neliau  such  as  are  sometimes  found  in  ancient 
ruins  and  have  apparently  been  acted  on  by 
fire.  They  appear  dull  externally,  but  show  a line  red 
color  when  held  up  to  the  light.  They  are  much  esteemed, 
bringing  a high  price,  especially  when  ornamented  by  fine 
engraving. 

bumwood  (bfern'wud),  «.  The  poison-wood  or 
coral-sumac,  Metopium  Metopium,  found  in 
southern  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  Also 
called  bumwood. 


and  material,  but  commonly  with  a smooth,  bur-parsley  (her ' pars " li),  n.  The  common 
slightly  convex  head,  used  for  polishing  in  va-  name  of  CaucaUs  daucoides,  an  umbelliferous 
rious  processes  and  operations,  as  in  porce-  piant  with  bristly  bur-like  carpels.  It  is  fre- 
lain-painting,  dentistry,  etc.  3.  An  instru-  quently  found  in  corn-fields  with  chalky  soils 
ment  of  tempered  steel,  with  slightly  curved  ;n  England. 

polished  sides  and  rounded  point,  used  by  bur-pump,  burr-pump  (ber'pump),  re.  Naut., 
etcbers  and  line-engravers  to  remove  rough-  a k[m[  pnmp  jn  which  a cup-shaped  cone  of 
nesses,  scratches,  and  stains  from  the  surface  leather  nailed  on  the  end  of  a pump-rod  serves 
of  a metal  plate,  vv ood-engravers  who  wish  to  take  by  instead  of  a box,  its  sides  collapsing  as  the  rod 
hand  a trial-proof  of  a block,  finished  or  m progress,  Ink  j exnandine-  with  the  weiaht  of  the 

the  raised  lines,  lay  over  them  a piece  of  India  paper  and  “esceiicis,  ana  expanding  wnn  me  weigut  or  me 

a card,  and  then,  by  even  friction  with  the  burnisher,  ob-  water  as  it  ascends ; a bilge-pump, 
tain  the  desired  impression.  bui'U,  burr2,  etc.  See  bur1,  bur'-,  etc. 

4.  In  shoemaking,  a polishing-machine  which  Burr  Act.  see  act. 

holds  the  shoe  firmly  while  a heated  steel  tool  is  burraget  (ber'aj),  re.  An  older  spelling  of 
pressed  with  force  against  the  heel  or  sole,  pre-  borage. 

viously  moistened  with  a preparation  of  varnish,  burramundi  (bur-a-mun'di),  re.  Same  as  bar- 
burnoose,  burnous  (ber-nos'  or  b&r'nos),  re.  ramunda. 

[Also  written  bernouse,  burnouse,  burnos,  hour-  burras-pipe  (bur'as-pip),  re.  [<  burras  (<  F. 
nous;  < F.  burnous,  bournous  = Sp.  albornoz  = bourras,  < ML.  * borratius , borazius,  coarse  linen 
Pg.  albernoz  or  albornoz,  a kind  of  Moorish  or  canvas  (cf.  borratium , a coarse  garment),  < 
cloak,  < Ar.  al,  the  (see  al-2),  + burnus,  burnus,  borra,  burra,  coarse  hair,  wool,  etc. : see  burrel) 
a hooded  cloak.]  1.  An  outer  garment  made  + pipe.]  A tube  for  holding  lunar  caustic  or 
of  a coarse  woolen  fabric,  worn  by  men  in  the  other  corrosive  substance. 

Barbary  States,  throughout  northwestern  Afri-  burrawang  (bur'a-wang),  re.  [<  burrawang, 
ca,  and  in  Arabia.  It  differs  from  the  aba  in  having  native  name.]  Macrozamia  spiralis,  a cyca- 


a hood,  and  in  being  more  commonly  made  of  undyed  wool, 
so  that  it  generally  has  a brownish -white  color  without 
stripes  or  pattern  ; but  it  is  also  made  black,  and  striped 
with  red  and  white. 

The  males  were  clad  in  burnooses  — brown  or  striped 
woollen  cloaks  with  hoods. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  123. 
Hence  — 2.  A garment  worn  by  women  in  Eu- 


daceous  plant  of  New  South  Wales.  It  yields 
an  edible  nut  and  a kind  of  arrowroot, 
bur-reed  (ber'red),  re.  Tbe  common  name  of 
species  of  Sparganium,  so  called  from  their 
narrow,  reed-like  leaves  and  bur-like  heads  of 
fruit.  The  floating  bur-reed  is  S.  simplex  an- 
gustifolium.  See  Sparganium. 


:'ope  and  the  United  States  at  different  times  burrel^hur'el),  re.  [Also  written  burrell,  early 


Since  1850.  It  sometimes  lias  a hood  with  a tassel  at  the 
end,  and  is  in  general  a loose  outer  cloak  without  sleeves. 
It  lias  been  made  of  many  different  materials,  usually  with 
stripes. 

bumstickle  (bem'stik-1),  re.  [Perverted  from 
banstickle .]  A name  of  the  stickleback,  Gaste- 
i,rosteus  aculeatus. 

burnt  (bemt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  burn 1,  ».]  1.  Con- 
sumed or  scorched  by  fire. — 2.  Crumbly,  and 
partly  or  entirely  unweldable,  from  having 
been  raised  to  too  high  a temperature  in  con- 
tact with  the  air : said  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
nature  of  the  change  which  the  metal  under- 
goes is  not  yet  clearly  understood Burnt  alum. 

See  alum. — Burnt  bowl,  curling-stone,  etc.,  in  games, 
a bowl,  etc.,  which  has  been  accidentally  touched  or 
moved,  and  which  must  he  removed  as  dead. — Burnt 
carmine.  See  carmine. — Burnt  fox,  a slang  name  for 
a student  during  his  second  half  year  in  the  German  uni- 
versities.— Burnt  in,  in  ceram.,  sometimes -said  of  colors 
that  have  been  applied  under  the  glaze,  and  are  fired  with 
it. — Burnt  limestone,  calcined  limestone. — Burnt  ore, 
roasted  ore.— Burnt  Koman  ocher,  sienna,  sponge, 
terre  verte,  umber.  See  the  nouns.— Burnt  wine,  wine 
treated  in  such  a manner  as  to  acquire  a peculiar  flavor 
suggestive  of  burning. 

Burnt  wine  is  a wine  boiled  up  with  sugar  and  some* 
times  with  a little  spice.  Rees,  Cyc. 

burnt-ear  (bernt'er),  re.  A form  of  smut  in 


mod.  E.  also  burel,  borrel,  borel,  < ME.  borel  (see 
borel i),  < OF.  burel  (=  Pr.  burel  = Sp.  buriel), 
reddish ; as  a noun,  burel,  later  bureau,  a kind 
of  coarse  cloth  (mod.  F.  bureau,  a table,  etc.,  > 
E.  bureau,  q.  v.)  (=  Pr.  burel  = Sp.  buriel  = Pg. 
burel  = It.  burcllo  = ML.  burellus,  burrellus,  bu- 
rellum,  burallus),  dim.  of  bure  (ML.  bura),  a kind 
of  coarse  cloth  of  a reddish  or  russet  color,  < 
ML.  burra,  coarse  hair  used  for  stuffing,  etc., 
LL.  burra,  a shaggy  garment  (also  a cow  with 
a red  mouth  or  muzzle)  (pi.  burra;,  trifles, 
jests) ; ef.  birrus,  a cloak  of  wool  or  silk  (see 
birrus ) ; < OL.  burrus,  later  byrrus,  red,  prob.  < 
Gr.  t rvppig,  older  nvpaoc,  red,  flame-colored,  usu- 
ally referred  to  7ri> p = E.  fire.  Hence  bolt2, 
etc.]  1.  A kind  of  coarse  russet  cloth  used  in 
the  middle  ages. 

His  white  mantle  was  shaped  with  severe  regularity,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  Saint  Bernard  himself,  being  com- 
posed of  what  was  then  called  burrel  cloth. 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxxv. 

2.  A silk  mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  wardrobe.  Fairholt. — 3.  [Also  bur- 
rel-pear,  altered,  in  simulation  of  burrel  (OF. 
burel,  reddish),  < bury,  bury-pear : see  bury 4.] 
Same  as  bury i. 


oats,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  and  grasses,  pro-  burrel2  (bur'el),  re.  [Hindi  bharal]  A kind 
dueed  by  a microscopic  fungus,  UsUlago  carbo.  of  wild  inhabiting  the  Himalayas;  Ovis 

The  tissues  of  the  plant  are  destroyed  and  replaced  by  an  , , , 7 » ,1  » la  _ 

abundance  of  black  dust-like  spores.  burrhel  of  B\yih.  Also  barlial. 

burnt-offering  (bernt'of 'er-ing),  re.  An  of-  burrel-fly  (bur  el-fli),  re.  A kind  of  reddish 
fering  burnt  upon  an  altar  as  a religious  rite ; . gadfly,  or  breeze. 


specifically,  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  an  animal  or 
animals  of  a prescribed  kind,  the  whole  of 
which,  after  ceremonial  preparation,  was  burn- 
ed upon  an  altar;  a holocaust.  Parts  of  many 
other  offerings  were  burned,  but  the  term  is  generally 
restricted  to  one  that  was  entirely  so,  sometimes  specifi- 
cally called  a whole  burnt-offering.  This  was  the  only  of- 
fering of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  and  is  the  only  one  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Afterward  it  became  one 
of  the  regular  classes  of  sacrifice  under  the  Leviticai  law. 


burrellert  (bur'el-er),  re.  [Also  written  burril- 
ler ; < burrel  + -cr1.]  A maker  of  burrel ; a 
clothmaker. 

burrel-sbot  (bur' el-shot),  re.  [<  *burrel  (per- 
haps < F.  bourreler,  torment)  + shot.]  Small 
shot,  nails,  stones,  pieces  of  old  iron,  etc.,  put 
into  cases,  to  he  discharged  from  a cannon  at 
short  range  ; an  emergency  shot, 
burrhstone,  ».  See  burstone. 


bursa 

burridget  (bur'ij),  n.  An  older  spelling  of 

borage. 

burring  (ber'ing),  re.  [<  bur1,  burr1,  + -ing1.] 
The  process  of  cleaning  or  removing  the  burs 
and  rubbish  from  wool  previous  to  carding, 
burring-machine  (ber'ing-ma-shen"),  re.  A 
machine  for  picking  and  burring  wool  before  it 
is  carded. 

burrish  (ber'ish),  a.  [<  bur1,  burr1,  + -isli1.] 
Rough ; prickly ; hurry. 

Burrite  (ber'it),  re.  [<  Burr  (see  def.)  + -ite2.] 
In  New  York  State  polities,  one  of  that  faction 
of  the  Democratic-Republican  party  which  sup- 
ported Aaron  Burr,  from  about  1797  to  1807. 
burro1  (bur'o),  re.  [Sp.  burro,  an  ass.]  A 
donkey:  “the  sure  step  of  the  John  burros.” 
it Southey , in  Life,  II.  149. 
burro2  (bur'o),  re.  [Cf.  Shetland  burra,  the 
common  rush,  Juncus  squarrosus : see  bur1, 
burr1.]  The  alga  Laminaria  digitata.  [Eng.] 
burrockt  (bur'ok),  re.  [Origin  uncertain.]  A 
small  weir  or  dam  put  in  a river  to  direct  the 
stream  to  gaps  where  fish-traps  are  placed, 
burroughs,  re.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  borough1. 
burrough2t,  re.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  burrow2. 
burrough3!  (bur'o),  re.  Same  as  borrow1,  1. 
burrowH,  re.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  borough1. 
burrow2  (bur'o),  re.  [E.  dial,  also  abbr.  bur; 
also  formerly  bury  (see  bury2) ; < ME.  borow, 
bone,  a hole  as  a place  of  shelter,  a mound,  var. 
(appar.  by  confusion  with  borowe,  borwe,  buruh, 

< AS.  burh,  E.  borough1,  a fortified  place,  bor- 
ough) of  berm,  beoruh,  etc.,  < AS.  beorh,  E. 
barrow1,  a mound:  see  burrow1  = borough1, 
and  barrow1,  berry2.]  1.  A harrow;  a mound. 
Sir  T.  Browne.  See  barrow1.  [Now  only  prov. 
Eng.] — 2.  In  mining,  the  heap  of  refuse  rock 
at  the  mouth  of  a shaft,  or  entrance  of  an  adit- 
level  or  tunnel. — 3.  A hole  in  the  ground  ex- 
cavated by  an  animal,  as  a rabbit  or  a mar- 
mot, as  a refuge  and  habitation. 

It  [the  lemming]  lives  in  burrows  made  by  its  long  and 
crooked  claws.  T.  R.  Jones,  Mammalia,  p.  201. 

4.  [Perhaps  in  ref.  to  the  usually  circular 
shape  of  mounds ; cf.  the  equiv.  Sc.  broil gh2, 
otherwise  referred  to  burrow1  = borough1  = 
brough1,  q.  v.  In  mod.  E.  dial.  abbr.  burr.]  A 
circle.  Compare  bur3,  burr3,  2. 

Burwhe  [var.  burrowe\,  sercle,  orbiculns. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  56. 
burrow2  (bur'o),  re.  [(.burrow2,  n.]  I.  intrans. 

1 . To  make  a hole  or  burrow  to  lodge  in,  as  iu 
the  earth ; work  a way  into  or  under  something. 

The  incidence  of  forces  is  the  same  all  around  the 
Earth-worm  as  it  burrows  through  the  compact  ground. 

//.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 250. 

2.  To  lodge  in  a burrow;  in  a more  general 
sense,  to  lodge  in  any  deep  or  concealed  place ; 
hide. 

The  human  vermin  which  . . . burrow  among  all  phys- 
ical and  among  all  moi’al  pollution. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 

II.  trans.  To  perforate  with  a burrow  or  as 
with  burrows. 

All  the  loose  blocks  of  coral  on  Keeling  atoll  were  bur- 
rowed by  vermiform  animals.  Darwin,  Coral  Reefs,  p.  154. 

burrow3t  (bur'o),  n.  A variant  of  borrow1. 
burrow-duck  (bur'6-duk),  n.  A name  of  the 
bergander  or  sheldrake,  Tadorna  vulpcmscr  or 
T.  cornuta. 

burrower  (bur'o-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  burrows.  Specifically — 2.  One  of  the 
fossorial  aculeate  Uymenoptera ; one  of  the 
Fossores  (which  see), 
burr-pump,  n.  See  bur-pump . 
burry  (ber'i),  a.  [<  bur1,  burr1,  + -y1.]  Full  of 
*burs ; resembling  burs : as,  burry  wool, 
bursa  (ber'sa),  n. ; pi.  bursae  (-se).  [ML.,  a 

pouch,  purse:  see  burse , bourse,  purse. ] In 
anat.  and  zool.,  a pouch,  sac,  or  vesicle:  vari- 
ously applied  with  a qualifying  term — Bur3a 
Choroidea,  the  choroid  pouch ; the  marsupium  or  pecten 
in  the  interior  of  a bird’s  eyeball.  See  marsupium.— 
Bursa  copulatrix,  a copulatory  pouch,  as  in  arthropods. 

— Bursa  Entiana,  in  ichth.,  the  Entian  pouch,  a duo- 
denal portion  of  the  intestine,  succeeding  the  pylorus, 
usually  dilated.— Bursa  Fabricii,  in  ornith.,  the  Fabri- 
cian  pouch  or  anal  gland  ; a peculiar  glandular  sac,  which 
opens  into  the  anterior  and  dorsal  region  of  the  cloaca 
in  birds.— Bursa  genitalis,  in  echinoderms,  a geiytal 
pouch,  into  which  the  generative  products  pass,  and 
thence  to  the  exterior,  as  in  the  ophiurians. — Bursa  mu- 
cosa or  synovialis  (mucous  or  synovial  pouch),  a closed 
sac  containing  a small  amount  of  synovia,  placed  be- 
tween parts  moving  on  one  another,  to  facilitate  motion, 
as  between  a tendon  and  a bone  or  between  the  skin  and 
a bony  prominence.  These  bursae  are  usually  lined  with 
endothelium,  sometimes  not.  They  sometimes  communi- 
cate with  the  cavity  of  a joint.  The  name  is  not  now, 
as  formerly,  extended  to  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons 
nor  to  the  synovial  cavities  of  joints.  See  cut  under  hoof. 

— Bursa  omentalis,  the  cavity  of  the  lesser  omentum. 


bursal 
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bursal  (ber'sal),  a.  [<  bursa  + -al.~]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a bursa  or  bursse. 

brU^?ali/S^6r,'Sil'lis)’  ni  Vl-hu™aks  (:1§z>-  burseraceous  (ber-se-ra'shius) 

[NL.,  < ML.  bursa:  see  bursa.]  A muscle  of  t f m hurseraretp 

the  eyeball  of  birds  and  many  other  Saurop-  bursiculate  fber-sik'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  bursicu- 

ns  /In  onnnnn  + r\  An/iTiotn  +ho  T1  intitotinrf  morvi  _ . , . N.  , V 


perfumery.  Since  the  genus  name  upon  which  this  fam- 
ily name  was  based  is  preoccupied,  the  family  should  bear 
the  name  Balsameaceee,  given  to  it  by  Dumortier  in  1829. 

a.  Belonging 

to  the  family  Burseracese. 


sida,  serving  to  operate  the  nictitating  mem- 
brane or  third  eyelid,  usually  in  connection 
with  another  muscle  called  the  pyramidalis.  In 
birds  this  muscle  is  also  called  the  quadrate  or 
quadratus. 

bursalogy  (ber-sal'o-ji),  n.  [<  ML.  (NL.)  bursa 
+ Gr.  -Aoyia,  < Aryeiv,  speak : see  -ology.]  In 


latus,  < *bursicula,  dim.  of  ML.  bursa , a purse, 
pouch:  see  burse,  purse.]  1.  Bursifonn. — 2. 
In  hot.,  resembling  a small  pouch,  or  having  a 
small  pouch-like  cavity. 

bursiform  (ber'si-f  orm),  a.  [<  ML.  bursa,  purse, 
+ L.  forma,  shape:  see  purse  and  form,  n.] 
Pouch-like;  saccate;  saccular;  vesicular, 


mat.  and  zool., the  study  of,  or  what  is  known  bursitis  (bfer-si'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < bursa  + -itis.] 
regarding,  the  bursae.  . In  pathol inflammation  of  a bursa, 

bursar  (ber  sar),  n.  [<  ML.  hursanus  (>  F.  Burslem  porcelain,  pottery.  See  porcelain, 
hoursier  >,  a treasurer,  < bursa,  a burse : see  pottery 

burse  ] ' 1.  A student  in  a college  who  receives  b'urst  (ferst),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  burst,  ppr.  burst- 
an  allowance  from  a fund  for  his  subsistence,  f rE.  ’afs0  lrust  rbres , brast;  < JIE. 

called  a burse  or  bursary.  The  word  was  formerly  in  - - ’ - - ■ ’ • - 


bersten,  bresten,  bristen  (pret.  barst,  berst,  brasl, 
pi.  bursten,  pp.  bursten,  borsten,  brosten),  < AS. 
berstan  for  *brestan  (pret.  bicrst,  pi.  burston,  pp. 
borsten)  = OS.  brestan  = OFries.  bersta  = D. 
bersten  = MLG.  bersten,  barsten,  borsten,  LG. 
barsten  = OHG.  brestan,  MHG.  bresten,  G.  ber- 
sten = Icel.  bresta  = Sw.  brista  = Dan.  briste, 
all  orig.  intrans.,  burst,  break  asunder;  prob. 
allied  to  AS.  brecan,  E.  break,  etc.  Cf.  Ir.  bri- 
sim,  I break,  Gael,  bris,  brisd,  break:  see  bruise. 
The  spelling  with  u instead  of  e is  partly  due  to 
the  pret.  and  pp.  forms.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  fly 
or  break  open  as  an  effect  of  internal  forces  and 
with  sudden  violence ; suffer  a violent  disrup- 
tion; explode. 

And  now  a bubble  burst,  and  now  a world. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  90. 
A delicate  spark 

Of  glowing  and  growing  light  . . . 

Ready  to  burst  in  a colour’d  flame. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  vi.  3. 
Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  to  break  or  give  way 
from  violent  pain  or  emotion : as,  my  head  will 
burst;  her  heart  burst  with  grief. 

So  they  bryng  the  hoide  kyng  bynne  the  schippe  burde, 
That  nere  he  bristez  for  hale,  one  bede  whare  he  lyggez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  805. 
No,  no;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I speak: 

And  I will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst. 

Sliak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  5. 
3.  To  come  or  go  suddenly;  rush:  as,  the  en- 
emy in  an  instant  burst  upon  us. 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  ii. 
And  every  bird  of  Eden  burst 
In  carol,  every  bud  to  flower. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  I/Envoi. 
To  burst  inf  to  force  a way  violently  from  without  an  in- 
closed place  into  it. — To  burst  Out,  to  force  a way  vio- 
lently from  within  outward. 

He  made  hym  to  falle  on  knees  and  handes  to  the  erthe, 
that  the  blode  braste  o[ute  of  his  h]ede. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  389. 
For  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out , 

I fear,  we  should  have  seen  decipher’d  there 
More  rancorous  spite.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 
To  burst  up,  to  explode ; hence,  to  fail ; become  bank- 
rupt. [Colloq.  and  vulgar.] 

Then  you  think  . . . that  if  Lammle  got  time  he  wouldn’t 
burst  up  f Dickens , Our  Mutual  Friend,  iii.  12. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  reud  by  force  or  violence 
(that  which  confines  or  retains) ; open  sudden- 
ly and  violently ; cause  to  explode : as,  to  burst 
one’s  bonds ; to  burst  a cannon. 

He  fasten’d  on  my  neck,  and  bellow’d  out 
As  he’d  burst  heaven.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

The  well-trained  apricot  its  bonds  had  burst. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  176. 

2f.  To  break,  in  general. 

You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst  ? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind..  L 

w ^ =Syn.  (w.  i.  and  £.)  1.  To  split,  separate,  rend,  tear. 

Glapthornc,  Wit  in  Constab.  burst  (berst),  n.  [<  burst,  t>.]  1.  A sudden 

disruption;  a violent  rending. — 2.  A sudden 
explosion  or  shooting  forth ; a rush ; an  out- 
burst: as,  a burst  of  applause;  a burst  of  pas- 
sion; “ barst  of  thunder,”  Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1651. 

Bursts  of  fox-hunting  melody.  Irving. 

3f.  A rupture ; a hernia. — 4.  A smart  race  ; a 
spurt. 

There  are  foxes  that  run  so  uncommonly  short  that  you 
can  never  get  a burst  after  them.  Trollope. 

5.  A sudden  opening  to  sight  or  view.  [Rare.] 
Here  is  a fine  burst  of  country. 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  viii. 

(Kuntii,  1824),  < Bursera  4-  -aceae.]  A family  burstent  (b&rs^tn),  p.  "a.  [Older  pp.  of  burst, 
of  choripetalous  shrubs  or  trees  of  warm  coun-  ^ ] Affected  with  a rupture  or  hernia, 
tries,  with  compound  dotted  leaves.^  yery  many  He  was  |}orn  bursten  . an(j  your  WOrship  knows 

i nave  irom  That  is  a pretty  step  to  men’s  compassion. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady. 


general  use,  and  is  still  used  in  Scotch  colleges;  but  in 
Cambridge  such  scholars  are  now  called  sizars , in  Oxford 
servitors. 

2.  The  purser,  treasurer,  or  bailiff  of  a college 
or  other  community. 

Bursaria  (ber-sa'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < ML.  bursa, 
a pouch.]  A genus  of  ciliate  infusorians,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Bursariidce , to  which  very  dif- 
ferent limits  have  been  given,  (a)  By  the  old 
writers  numerous  dissimilar  forms  were  combined  in  it. 

( b ) By  recent  writers  it  is  restricted  to  the  B.  trunca- 
tella  and  closely  allied  species  inhabiting  fresh  water. 
Bursariidse  (ber-sa-rl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bur- 
saria + -id(B.]  A'  family  of  ciliate  heterotri- 
chous  animalcules,  typified  by  the  genus  Bursa- 
ria. The  oral  cilia  form  a simple  straight  or  oblique  adoral 
fringe.  The  animalcules  are  free-swimming,  persistent  in 
shape,  and  more  or  less  oval,  but  often  flattened.  Most  of 
the  species  occur  in  the  intestines  of  myriapods  and  worms, 
bursarship  (ber'sar-ship),  n.  [<  bursar  + -ship.] 
1.  The  office  of  a bursar. — 2.  A bursary, 
bursary  (bcr'sa-ri),  n. ; pi.  bursaries  (-riz).  [< 

ML.  bursaria,  "office  of  a bursar:  see  bursar.] 

1.  The  treasury  of  a college  or  monastery. — 

2.  In  the  universities  and  colleges  of  Scot- 
land, a grant  of  money  for  a short  period  of 
years,  obtained  by  a student,  usually  by  com- 
petitive examination,  to  enable  him  to  prose- 
cute his  studies. 

bursch  (bursh),  n. ; pi.  burschen  (bur'slien). 
[G.,  < MHG.  burse,  a society,  esp.  of  students, 
prop,  a (common)  purse  (>  G.  borse,  a purse),  < 
ML.  bursa,  a purse:  see  burse  and  purse.]  In 
Germany,  a boy  or  lad ; specifically,  a student 
at  a university,  especially  a corps-student, 
burse  (bers),  n.  [<  F.  bourse,  a purse,  bursary, 
exchange,  stock  exchange  (see  bourse),  < ML. 
bursa,  a purse,  a hag,  a skin,  < Gr.  f}vpaa,  a hide, 
skin : see  purse,  which  is  a doublet  of  burse.] 
1.  A hag ; a pouch;  a purse.  Specifically— (a)  A 
bag  used  to  cover  a crown,  (b)  Eccles.,  a receptacle 
for  the  corporal  and  chalice-cover.  It  is  square  and  fiat, 
made  of  cardboard  covered  with  rich  silk  or  cloth  of  gold, 
embroidered  and  studded  with  jewels,  open  on  one  side 
only,  and  placed  over  the  chalice-veil  when  the  sacred 
vessels  are  carried  to  the  altar  by  the  celebrant. 

2t.  Anything  resembling  a purse ; a vesicle;  a 
pod.  Holland. — 3f.  Abourse;  an  exchange:  as, 
‘‘merchants’  burses,"  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To 
the  Reader. 

Come  then,  my  soul,  approach  this  royal  burse, 

And  see  what  wares  our  great  exchange  retains. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  7. 

4.  A bursary.  See  bursary,  2.  [Scotch.]— The 

burs  s,  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London,  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  in  1568,  or  the  New  Exchange,  called 
Britain’s  Bur  e,  and  afterward  Exeter  ’ Change , built  in 
1609  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  on  the  site  of  the  present  Ex- 
eter Hall  in  the  Strand.  There  were  shops  over  the  ex- 
change. where  female  finery  was  sold.  Hence  the  allusion 
in  the  quotation. 

She  says  she  went  to  t he  Burse  for  patterns. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  vi. 

She  has  been  at  Britain’s  burse  a buying  pins  and  nee- 
dles. 

burseholdert,  n.  Same  as  borsholder. 

Of  which  tenn  ech  one  was  bounde  for  another,  and  the 
eldest  or  best  of  them,  whom  they  called  the  Tithingman 
or  Burseholder,  that  is,  the  eldest  pledge,  became  suretye 
for  all  the  rest.  Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

Bursera  (ber'se-ra),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Jo- 
achim Burser,  a German  botanist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.]  A name  given  by  Linnseus 
in  1762  to  Terebintlms,  a genus  of  small  trees 
or  shrubs  of  Mexico  and  tropical  America. 
There  are  over  40  species,  with  soft,  brittle  wood,  yielding 
a fragrant  resin  which  is  used  for  varnish,  incense,  etc. 

Burseraceas  (ber-se-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 


abound  in  fragrant  ballams  or  resins  which  have  from 
early  times  been  employed  In  medicine,  fumigation,  and 


Burwell's  operation 

burstennesst,  burstnesst  (bers'tn-,  berst'nes), 
n.  [<  bursten,  burst,  pp.,  + -»ess.]  1.  A broken 
or  bruised  condition;  brokenness;  in  the  ex- 
tract, a mass  of  bruises. 

H’  as  beat  me 

E’en  to  a cullis  : I am  nothing,  right  worshipful, 

But  very  pap  and  jelly ; I have  no  bones, 

My  body ’s  all  one  burstness. 

Fletcher  (and  another ?),  Nice  Valour,  iii.  L 

*2.  Rupture;  hernia. 

burster  (bers'ter),  n.  One  who  bursts ; one  who 
breaks  in  pieces.  Cotgrave. 
bursting  (bers'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  burst,  ».] 
Breaking  forth;  ready  to  hurst  or  expand. 
Young  spring  protrudes  the  bursting  gems.  Thomson. 

bursting-charge  (tiers' ting-chiirj),  n.  1.  In 
mining,  a small  charge  of  fine  powder,  placed 
in  contact  with  a charge  of  coarse  powder  to 
insure  the  ignition  of  the  latter. — 2.  In  ord- 
nance, the  charge  of  explosive  required  for 
bursting  a shell. 

burstlet,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  bristle. 
burstnesst,  n.  See  burstenuess. 
burstoue  (ber'ston),  n.  [Also  written  irreg. 
buhrslone  and  burrhstone ; < bur 1 + stone.]  1. 
A rough,  unhewn  stone.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A 
silicified,  fossiliferous  limestone,  decidedly 
cellular,  because  containing  the  molds  of  fos- 
sils. The  cavities  have  sharp  cutting  edges,  and  the 
rock,  being  tough,  is  used  as  a millstone.  The  most  es- 
teemed varieties  are  obtained  from  the  upper  fresh-water 
beds  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  from  the  Eocene  strata  of 
South  America.  The  French  burstones  are  of  a whitish 
or  cream  color.  Also  called  bur  and  bur-millstone. 

burstwort  (berst'wert),  n.  [<  burst,  n.,  3,  + 
wort.]  The  Hcrniaria  glabra,  a low  weed  of 
Europe,  belonging  to  the  family  Silenacese, 
formerly  used  in  the  treatment  of  hernia. 
Also  called  rupture-wort. 
burt1  (bert),  n.  Same  as  bret. 
hurt3  (b6rt),  v.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  burten,  butt.] 
I.  trans.  If.  To  butt  or  thrust  with  the  horns. 
— 2.  To  press  or  indent.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.t  intrans.  To  butt ; thrust  with  the  horns. 
Burton,  as  hornyd  bestys,  cornupeto,  arieto. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  56. 
Burt  lyke  a ramme,  arieto.  Hxdoet. 

burtert,  n.  [ME.  barter,  burtare;  < hurt2  + -er1.] 
A butter ; an  animal  that  butts,  or  thrusts  with 
its  horns. 

Burtare  [var.  barter],  beste,  cornupeta. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  56. 

burthen1  (hfer'THn),  n.  and  v.  Older  form  of 
burden L 

burthen2  (her'THn),  n.  Older  form  of  burden 2. 
burthen3  (her'THn),  n.  An  erroneous  form  of 
burden 3,  by  confusion  with  burden 1 and  burden 2. 

The  sad  burthen  of  some  merry  song. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  80. 

burthenoust,  burthensome,  etc.  See  burden- 

ous,  etc. 

bur-thistle  (ber'thisH),  n.  [Also  called  burry- 
thistle  ; < burl  or  burry  + thistle.]  The  spear- 
thistle,  Carduus  lanceolatus : so  called  from  its 
prickly  involucre.  See  thistle.  [Scotch.] 
hurtle,  hirtle  (ber'tl),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  bir- 
tylle,  byrtyl{-tre).]  A sweeting  apple.  [North. 
Eng.] 

burton  (ber'- 
ton),  n.  [Origin 
unknown ; per- 
haps from  a 
proper  name. 

Cf.  aburton.] 

Naut.,  a tackle 
used  for  various 
purposes sin- 

gle burton,  a tack- 
le  rove  with  two 
single  blocks,  and 
largely  used  oil 
merchant  ships  for 
loading  and  dis- 
charging cargo.— 

Spanish  burton, 
double  Spanish 
burton,  a tackle 
rove  with  one  dou- 
ble and  one  or  two 
single  blocks. — Top 
burton,  a long 
tackle  formed  of  a double  and  a single  block,  the  upper 
block  being  hooked  at  the  topmast-head.  It  is  used  for 
sending  up  or  down  yards  or  sails,  setting  up  rigging,  etc. 

Burton  skate.  See  skate. 
bur-tree,  n.  Same  as  hour-tree. 
burweed  (ber'wed),  n.  [<  hurl  + weedi.~\  A 
*name  common  to  plants  of  the  genus  Xanthium : 
also  applied  to  the  bedstraw,  Galium  Aparine , 
and  in  Jamaica  to  Triumfetta.  See  hur-hark . 
Burwell’s  operation.  See  operation. 


i.  Single  Burton.  2.  Double  Spanish  Burton. 
3.  Top  Burton. 


bury 
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bury1  (ber'i),  ra.  [A  form  equiv.  to  borough1,  burying-ground  (ber'i-ing- ground),  n.  A 
due  to  the  gen.  and  dat.  form  byrig  of  the  orig.  graveyard;  a place  appropriated  to  the  sepul- 
AS.  burh,  a fortified  place,  town,  borough : see  ture  of  the  dead ; a churchyard  or  cemetery. 
borough 1,  burrow1.]  A castle,  manor-house,  or  burying-place  (ber'i-ing-plas),  n.  Same  as  In- 
habitation ; a borough.  The  word  appears  in  many  rying-ground. 

names  of  places,  as  in  Canterimrj/ (AS.  gen.  and  dat.  Cant-  bus,  bUSS3  (bus),  n.  [An  abbr.  of  omnibus;  cf. 
vra.Ta-byrig,iiom.-trurh),Shvembury,AlAevmanbury,Bury  c((f  van3  1 An  omnibus,  or  public  street-car- 
St.  Edmunds,  etc.  . ’ i ’ r 

* nage.  [Coiloq.J 

To  this  very  day  the  chief  house  of  a manor,  or  the  lord’s  v.11a  v,r  fhiis'hiir'l  « [Y  tnmni-^bvs  4-  bar1  1 

seat,  is  called  bury  in  some  parts  of  England.  Miege.  DUS-Dar  (DUS  Darj,  n.  [A  (Omm  )OUS  t oar  .J 
’ A copper  or  aluminium  conductor  used  melec- 

bury'2  (ber'i),  n.  [Another  form  of  burrow 2,  trie-lighting  or  power  stations  to  receive  the 
orig.  barrow1.  Cf.  equiv.  berry 2.]  If.  A bur-  eurrent  from  all  the  dynamos  or  distribute  it 
row'.  to  the  motors,  etc.  Also  omnibus-bar,  bus-rod. 

It  is  his  nature  to  dig  himself  buries,  as  the  coney  doth,  busby  (buz'bi),  n.  [Appar.  after  a proper 

If.  Grew.  name  •)  a military  head-dress  worn  by  hus- 
2.  A camp  or  heap  of  turnips  or  the  like,  stored 
up. 

bury3  (ber'i),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  buried,  ppr. 
burying.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bery  (the  form  to 
which  the  mod.  pron.  belongs),  < ME.  beryen, 
berien,  biryen,  birien,  buryen,  burien,  byrien,  < AS. 
byrgan,  var.  byrigan,  birgan,  birigan,  weak  verb, 
bury,  inter  (a  dead  body)  (=  Icel.  byrgja,  close, 
shut,  hide,  veil),  appar.  orig.  save  or  keep  by 
covering  or  hiding,  < beorgan  (pret.  bearh,  pi. 


sars,  artillerymen,  and  engi- 
neers in  the  British  army,  con- 
sisting of  a fur  hat  with  a bag, 
of  the  same  color  as  the  facings 
of  the  regiment,  hanging  from 
the  top  over  the  right  side. 
The  hag  appears  to  he  a relic  of  a 
Hungarian  head-dress  from  which  a 
long  padded  bag  hung,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  right  shoulder  as  a de- 
fense against  sword-cuts. 


burgon,  pp.  borgen),  also  ge-beorgan,  save,  pro-  buscon  (bos-kon'),  n. ; pi.  bus- 


tect,  shelter,  defend,  keep,  preserve,  early  ME. 
bergen  = OS.  gi-bergan  = D.  bergen  — MLG.  ber- 
gen,  bargen,  LG.  bargen  = OHG.  bergan,  MHG. 
G.  bergen  = Icel.  bjarga  = Sw.  berga  — Dan. 
bjerge  = Goth,  bairgan,  ga-bairgan,  keep,  save : 


cones  (bos-ko  ' nas).  [<  Sp. 
buscon,  a searcher,  < busear, 
OSp.  boscar,  seek  (=  Eg.  bus- 
car  = It.  buscare,  search  for, 
= P.  busquer  (Cotgrave),  seek, 


Busby. 


not  known  outside  of  Teut.  Hence  ult.  bor-  shift,  filch),  prob.  < OSp.  bosco,  bush,  thicket 
row1,  and  (prob.)  borough1  = burrow1  = bury1,  (Sp.  bosque),  and  thus  lit.  go  through  a thicket, 
etc.]  1.  To  deposit  and  inclose  in  a grave  or  beat  the  bush,  as  in  hunting:  see  bush1.]  A 
tomb,  as  a dead  body;  consign  to  any  final  rest-  miner  who  takes  work  as  tribute,  or  who  re- 
ing-place  after  or  as  after  death ; entomb.  ceives  as  his  pay  a certain  proportion  of  the  ore 
I hadde  leuer  she  hadde  be  biried  all  quyk  than  this  obtained;  atributer.  [Western  U.  S.] 
hadde  hir  be-fallen.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  463.  bush1  (bush),  n.  [<  ME.  bussh,  busch,  bosch, 


Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father. 

Mat.  viii.  21. 

I'll  bury  thee  in  a triumphant  grave. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  3. 

2.  To  cover  or  conceal  from  sight;  sink  or 
lodge  in  or  under  anything:  as,  to  bury  trea- 
sures in  the  earth  or  under  rubbish ; he  buried 
the  dagger  in  his  enemy’s  heart. 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1. 
All  their  confidence 

Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep. 

Milton , P.  L.,  vi.  652. 

Hence — 3.  To  cover  up;  keep  secret;  hide; 
conceal. 

I have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a storm) 

Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a smile. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  L 1. 
He  was  glad  when  he  could  fall  on  his  knees  at  last  and 
bury  his  face  in  the  pillow  of  the  sufferer. 

Bret  Harte , Shore  and  Sedge,  p.  49. 

4.  To  withdraw  or  conceal  in  retirement : as, 
to  bury  one’s  self  in  a monastery  or  in  solitude. 

I will  bury  myself  in  myself,  and  the  Devil  may  pipe  to 
his  own.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  19. 

5.  To  hide  in  oblivion;  put  away  finally  from 
one’s  thoughts:  as,  to  bury  an  injury. 

Clive  me  a bowl  of  wine : — 

In  this  I bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

To  bury  the  hatchet,  to  lay  aside  the  instruments  of 
war,  forget  injuries,  and  make  peace  : a phrase  borrowed 
from  the  practice  of  the  American  Indians  of  burying  a 
tomahawk  when  a peace  is  concluded. 
bury4  (ber'i),  n.  [A  corruption  of  F.  beurri:,  a 
kind  of  pear,  lit.  ‘buttered,’  pp.  of  beurrer,  but- 
ter, < bearre  = E.  butter.  Also  barrel,  q.  v.]  A 
delicate  pear  of  sev- 
eral varieties, 
bury®  (ber'i),  n.  Soft 
shale  or  clay;  flucan. 

[Ireland.] 

buryelt,  »*•  See  burial. 
burying  (ber'i-ing), 
n.  [<  ME.  buryinge, 
berying,  etc.;  verbal 
n.  of  bury3,  «.]  Bu- 
rial; sepulture.  John 
xii.  7. 

burying-beetle  (ber'- 
i-ing-be"tl),  n.  The 
common  name  of  bee- 
tles of  the  family  Sil- 
phidee  and  genus  Ne- 
ar ophor  us.  So  called 
from  their  habit  of  bury- 
ing the  carcasses  of  small 
animals,  as  mice,  moles, 
or  shrews,  in  which  they 

have  deposited  their  Burying-beetle  ( Necrophorus 
eggs.  americanus),  natural  size. 


also  busk,  bosk,  D.  bosch,  a wood,  a forest,  = 
MLG.  MD.  busc,  bosc.  busch,  busk,  LG.  busk  = 
OHG.  busc,  MHG.  G.  buskr,  buski,  later  busch,  a 
thicket,  copse,  bush,  = Icel.  buskr,  buski  = Sw. 
buske  = Dan.  busk,  a bush,  a shrub;  also  OP. 
bois,  bos,  P.  bois  (seo  hois)  = Pr.  bosc  = OSp. 
bosco,  Sp.  Pg.  bosque  = It.  bosco,  a wood,  thicket, 
bush,  < ML.  buscus,  buscum,  also  (after  It.,  etc.) 
boscus,  boscum,  abush,thebush,  a wood,  aforest, 
brushwood,  wood ; a transposed  form  and 
generalized  use  of  L.  buxus,  < Gr.  kv^/Ic;,  a box- 
tree  : see  box 1 aud  cf.  busk2,  busk3,  buscon, 
boscage,  bosket,  bouquet,  ambush,  etc.]  1.  A 
shrub  with  branches ; a thick  shrub ; techni- 
cally, a low  and  much-branched  shrub. 

The  Mount  of  Synay  is  clept  the  Desert  of  Syne,  that  is  for 
to  seyne,  Bussche  brennynge.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  58. 

2f.  A thicket;  a clump  of  shrubs  or  trees. — 

3.  A stretch  of  forest  or  of  shrubby  vegeta- 
tion; a district  covered  with  brushwood,  or 
shrubs,  trees,  etc.;  a wide  -uncultivated  tract 
of  country  covered  with  scrub:  as,  the  bush 
was  here  very  dense ; to  take  to  the  bush  (to 
become  a bush- ranger) : so  used  especially  in 
the  British  colonies  of  Australasia. 

Our  first  mile  lay  through  the  most  exquisite  tract  of 
bush  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  behold  in  any 
land ; groups  of  tall  red  or  black  pine  . . . mingled  with 
fine  trees  of  various  sorts,  matted  by  luxuriant  creepers. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  923. 

4.  A branch  of  a tree  fixed  or  hung  out  as  a 
tavern  sign.  See  ale-stalce  and  ale-garland. 

Good  wine  needs  no  bush.  Old  proverb. 

Wicker  bottles  dangling  over  even  the  ciiiefe  entrance 
into  the  palace,  serving  for  a vintner’s  bush. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  22,  1644. 

Outward  figures  which  hang  as  signs  or  bushes  of  their 
inward  forms.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  2. 

Hence  — 5f.  The  tavern  itself. 

Twenty  to  one  you  find  him  at  the  bush. 

Beau,  and  FI. 

6.  The  tail  or  brush  of  a fox — To  beat  about 
the  bush.  See  bean.— To  go  by  beggar’s  bush.  See 

irbeggar.  = Syn.  Shrub,  Herb,  etc.  See  vegetable,  n. 

bush1  (bush),  v.  [<  bush1,  «.]  I.  mtrans.  To 
grow  thick  or  bushy;  serve  or  show  as  a bush. 

The  bushing  alders  formed  a shady  scene. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  set  hushes  about;  support 
with  bushes  or  branched  sticks:  as,  to  bush 
peas. — 2.  To  use  a hush-harrow  on : as,  to  bush 
a piece  of  wood. — 3.  To  cover  (seeds)  by  us- 
*ing  a bush-barrow:  as,  to  bush  in  seeds. 
bush2  (biisb),  n.  [<  D.  bus  = G.  biische  = E. 
box2,  a box ; all  used  also  in  the  sense  of  bush2.] 
1 . A lining  of  harder  material  let  into  an  ori- 
fice to  guard  against  wearing  by  friction ; the 
perforated  box  or  tube  of  metal  fitted  into  cer- 
tain parts  of  machinery,  as  the  pivot-holes  of 
a clock,  the  center  of  a cart-wheel,  etc.,  to  re- 
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ceive  the  wear  of  pivots,  journals,  and  the  like. 
Also  called  bushing. — 2.  A tailors’  thimble. 
Also  called  bushel.  [U,  8.] 
bush2  (bush),  v.  t.  [<  bush2,  n.]  To  furnish 
with  a bush ; line  (an  orifice,  as  one  in  which 
a pivot  or  axle  works)  with  metal  to  prevent 
abrasion  or  to  reduce  the  diameter. 

A gun  chamber  is  bushed,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  a 
shell  of  smaller  exterior  diameter  than  before. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXIII.  445. 

bush-babbler  (bush'bab'Ter),  n.  A name  ap- 
plied by  writers  on  Indian  and  African  birds 
to  species  of  the  genera  Bradypterus,  Cratero- 
pus,  and  other  short-winged  and  slender-billed 
oscine  Passeres,  more  or  less  related  to  the 
old-world  warblers,  or  Sylviidce. 
bush-bean  (bush'ben'),  n.  An  American  name 
for  beans  that  do  not  climb,  or  dwarf  beans ; the 
usual  form  of  string-beans  and  wax-beans, 
bush-block  (bush'blok),  n.  A block  carrying 
a bushing. 

bushbok  (bush'bok),  n.  Same  as  bushbuck. 
bushbuck  (bush'buk),  n.  [<  bush1  + buck1,  af- 
*ter  D.  boschbok.]  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of.  the  genus  Tragelaphus,  especially 
to  T.  sylvaticus,  an  antelope  of  Caffraria  and 
Cape  Colony,  4 feet  long  and  2£  feet  high,  with 
triangular  snbspiral  horns.  The  male  is  dark 
sepia-brown  and  the  female  reddish-brown  above ; both 
are  white  below.  Also  called  bush-goat.— White-backed 
bushbuck,  the  name  given  to  the  Cephalophus  sylvicul- 
trix,  a white-backed  antelope  of  western  Africa,  5 feet 
long  and  3 feet  high,  with  black,  shining,  pointed,  nearly 
straight  horns,  short,  slender  limbs,  and  sleek,  glossy, 
deep-brown  hair. 

bushcat  (bush'kat),  n.  Same  as  serval. 
bushchat  (bush'chat),  n.  Macgillivray’s  name 
for  the  birds  of  his  genus  Fruticicola,  as  the 
whin-bushchat  (tbe  whinebat,  Saxicola  or  Pra- 
tincola  rubetra,  of  authors  in  general)  and  the 
black-headed  bushchat  (the  stonechat,  S.  or 
P.  rubicola). 

bush-chirper  (bush'cher//per),  n.  A book-name 
of  African  birds  of  the  genus  Eremomela,  as  E. 
flaviventris,  the  yellow-bellied  bush-chirper, 
bush-creeper  (busti'kre"per),  n.  A book-name 
of  sundry  African  sylviine  birds  of  the  genus 
Thamnobia,  as  T.  corypluea,  the  coryphee  bush- 
creeper. 

bush-dog  (bush'dog),  n.  1.  A canine  quadru- 
ped of  South  America,  the  Icticyon  venaticus, 
or  hunting-dog.  See  Icticyon. — 2.  A name  of 
*the  lemuroid  potto,  Perodicticus  potto. 
bushed  (busht),  a.  [<  bush1  + -ed2.]  Lost  in 
the  bush. 

If  you  know  your  way,  well  and  good  ; but  if  you  once 
get  wrong,  Lord  help  you  ! you’re  bushed,  as  sure  as  you’re 
alive.  Macmillan's  Mag. 

bushel1  (bush/ el),  n.  [<  ME.  busshel,  buschel , 
buischel,  etc.  (=Icel.  bussel),<.  OF.  bussel,  boissel , 
F.  boisseau,  < ML.  bussellus , a bushel,  < bussula , 
a little  box,  a dim.  formed  from  *bnssida  for  bux- 
ida,  prop.  acc.  of  buxis,  also  (L.)  buxus , a box : 
see  boist 1,  box2,  and  cf.  buss2,  fcoss3.]  1.  A dry 
measure,  containing  8 gallons  or  4 pecks.  The 
imperial  bushel  legally  established  in  Great  Britain  in 
1826  has  a capacity  of  2,218.192  cubic  inches,  and  holds  80 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature 
of  62°  F.  with  the  barometer  at  80  inches.  Previous  to 
this  the  Winchester  bushel  had  been  the  standard  mea- 
sure from  Anglo-Saxon  times ; its  capacity  was  2,150.42 
cubic  inches.  The  measures  of  capacity  of  the  United 
States  are  founded  on  the  Winchester  bushel,  the  im- 
perial system  having  been  created  since  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries.  The  name  Winchester  bushel  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  standard  bushel-mea- 
sure of  England  was  preserved  in  the  town -hall  of  Win- 
chester. Numerous  bushels  were  in  use  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  imperial  system.  Thus,  by  a 
statute  of  Anne,  a bushel  of  coals  is  to  contain  a Winches- 
ter bushel  and  a quart  of  water,  to  be  19£  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  to  be  heaped  in  the  form  of  a cone  6 inches  high. 
Various  equivalent  weights  of  different  commodities  had 
also  been  made  bushels  by  law.  Many  of  the  American 
States  have  established  equivalent  weights,  which  vary 
considerably  in  different  States.  Abbreviated  to  bu.,  bush. 
Of  a Lunden  buschelle  he  shalle  bake 
xx  louys  [loaves],  I vndurtake. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  320. 

2.  A vessel  of  the  capacity  of  a bushel. 

The  Grand  Signior  . . . commonly  weareth  a vest  of 
green,  and  the  greatest  Turbant  in  the  Empire  : I should 
not  speake  much  out  of  compasse,  should  I say  as  large 
in  compasse  as  a bushell.  Sandys,  Travels,  p.  48. 

3.  An  indefinitely  large  quantity.  [Colloq.] 

The  worthies  of  antiquity  bought  the  rarest  pictures 

with  bushels  of  gold,  without  counting  the  weight  or  the 
number  of  the  pieces. 

Bryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting. 
bushel2  (bush'el),  n.  [Dim.  of  bush2,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  bush2,  2.  [H.  S.] 

bushel2  (bush'el),  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  bushel2,  «.]  To 
mend,  as  a man’s  garment ; repair  men’s  gar- 
ments. 
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bushelage  (bush'el-aj),  n.  [<  bushel1  4-  -«<j re. J 
A duty  i^ayable  on  commodities  by  the  bushel, 
bushel-barrel  (bush'el-bar,/el),  n.  One  of  the 
halves  of  a barrel  cut  in  two,  containing  about 
a bushel  and  a half : used  for  measuring  oysters, 
busheler,  busheller  (bush'el-er),  n.  [<  bushel 2 
+ -er1.]  A tailor’s  assistant,  whose  business 
is  to  repair  garments.  [U.  S.] 
bushelman  (bush ' el-man),  m.  ; pi.  buslielmen 
(-men).  Same  as  busheler. 
bushelwoman  (bush'el-wum,'an),  n. ; pi.  bitsh- 
elwomen  (-wim,/en).  [<  bushel s + woman.']  A 

woman  who  assists  a tailor  in  repairing  gar- 
ments. [U.  S.] 

bushet  (bush'et),  n.  [<  bush1  + dim.  -et.  Cf.  bas- 
ket, bosket,  and  bouquet.]  A thicket;  a copse; 
a little  wood.  [Bare.] 

A bushet  or  wood  on  a lull,  not  far  from  the  wayside. 

Ray,  Remains,  p.  251. 

bush-fighting  (bush 'fitting),  n.  A mode  of 
fighting  in  which  the  combatants  scatter  and 
fire  from  behind  the  shelter  of  bushes  or  trees. 

I don't  like  this  pitiful  ambuscade  work,  this  bush-fight., 
mg.  Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  v.  3. 

bush-goat  (busli'gdt),  n.  Same  as  bushbuck. 
bush-hammer  (bush 'hamper),  n.  A masons’ 

hammer,  (a)  A heavy  hammer  used  for  breaking  and 
splitting  stones.  (6)  A hammer  consisting  of  cutters  hav- 
ing rectangular  steel  plates,  whose  lower  edges  are  sharp- 
ened, and  which  are  placed  side  by  side  and  clamped  by 
the  central  part  of  the  hammer.  The  cutting  face  is  thus 
formed  of  parallel  V-edges,  whose  number  and  fineness  of 
cut  are  determined  by  the  number  of  plates.  It  is  used  in 
dressing  millstones,  (c)  A hammer  of  the  same  general 
construction  as  the  preceding,  used  in  finishing  the  sur- 
face of  stonework,  (d)  A masons’  finishing  hammer,  hav- 
ing a rectangular  face  studded  with  pyramidal  steel 
points.  It  gives  the  finest  surface  of  all  stone-cutting 
tools. 

bush-barrow  (bush'har//o),  n.  An  implement 
consisting  of  a frame  to  which  bushes  or  branches 
are  fastened,  used  for  harrowing  grass-lands 
and  covering  grass-  or  clover-seeds, 
bush-hook  (bush'huk),  n.  A long-handled  bill- 
hook or  brush-cutter. 

bushiness  (busli'i-nes),  11.  The  quality  of  being 
bushy,  thick,  or  intermixed,  like  the  branches  of 
a bush. 

bushing  (bush'ing),  n.  [<  bush2  + -ing1.]  1. 
Same  as  bush2,  1. — 2.  A hollow  cylindrical 
mass  of  steel  or  iron  screwed  into  the  rear  end 
of  the  bore  of  a breech-loading  cannon.  It 
forms  the  seat  for  the  breech-block  or  screw. 

Also  called  bouching. 

Beveled  bushing.  See  beveled. 
bush-lark  (busli'lark),  n.  A lark  of  the  genus 
Mirafra. 

bush-lawyer  (bushTa/yer),  n.  The  common 
name  in  New  Zealand  of  a species  of  bramble  or 
^blackberry,  Rubtts  australis. 
bushman  (bush'man),  n. ; pi.  bushmen  (-men). 
[<  bush1  + man  ; in  second  sense  a translation 
of  S.  African  D.  Bosjesman.]  1.  A settler 
in  the  bush ; a countryman.  [Australia.] — 

2.  [cap.]  One  of  an  aboriginal  tribe  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  similar  but  inferior  to  the 
Hottentots : so  named  by  the  Dutch  of  South 
Africa.  Also  called  Bosjesman. 
bushmaster  (bush'mas//ter),  n.  The  Lacliesis 
mutus,  a large  venomous  serpent  of  tropical 
South  America,  of  the  family  Crotalidie.  Also 
called  surucucu. 

bushmentt  (bush'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  buscliement, 
bussement,  short  for  ambushment,  < OP.  em- 
buschement : see  ambush,  ambushment.  In  the 
sense  of  ‘ a thicket,’  the  word  is  made  to  de- 
pend directly  on  bush1.]  I.  An  ambush  or 
ambuscade ; any  concealed  body  of  soldiers  or 
men. 

In  the  nether  end  of  the  hall,  a bushment  of  the  Duke's 
servants  . . . began  suddenly  at  men’s  backs  to  cry  out, 
. . . “King  Richard."  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  64. 

Environing  him  with  a bushment  of  soldiers. 

Golding,  tr.  of  Justin,  fol.  6. 

2.  A thicket;  a cluster  of  bushes. 

Woods,  briars,  bushments,  and  waters. 

Raleigh , Hist.  World. 

bush-metal  (bush'met"'al),  n.  A composition 
used  for  journals,  bearings  of  shafts,  etc.  See 
bearing-metal,  in  supplement, 
bush-quail  (bush'kwal),  n.  A bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Turnicidw  and  superfamily  Turnicomorphw 
or  Hemipodii;  a hemipod. 
bush-ranger  (bush,ran'/jer),  n.  One  who  ranges 
through  or  dwells  in  the  bush  or  woods ; a bush- 
whacker ; specifically,  in  Australia,  a criminal, 
generally  an  escaped  convict,  who  takes  to  the 
bush  or  woods  and  leads  a predatory  life. 


bush-shrike  (bush'shrik),  n.  A South  American 
passerine  bird,  of  the  family  Formieariidoe  and 
subfamily  Thamnophilince  ; an  ant-thrush,  espe- 
cially of  the  genus  Thamnophilus.  The  bush-shrikes 
live  among  thick  trees,  bushes,  and  underwood,  where  they 
perpetually  prowl  about  after  insects  aud  young  and  sickly 
birds,  and  are  great  destroyers  of  eggs.  Numerous  species 
are  found  in  the  hotter  latitudes  of  America. 

bush-tailed  (bush'tald),  a.  Having  the  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a tuft, 
brush,  or  bush:  applied  to  the  Matitce,  as  os- 
triches, cassowaries,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from 
ordinary  fan-tailed  birds.  See  cut  under  cas- 
sowary. 

bush-tit  (bush'tit),  n.  An  American  oscine  pas- 
serine bird, 
of  the  ge- 
nus Psaltri- 
parus  and 
family  Pari- 
dce.  There  are 
several  species 
in  the  western 
United  States 
and  Mexico,  as 
P.  minimus  and 
P.  melanotis, 
notable  for  their 
diminutive  stat- 
ure and  the 
great  compara- 
tive size  of  their 
pensile  bottle- 
shaped nests. 

bushwhack- 
er (bush'- 
hwak"er),  n. 

[<  bush1  + 
whack,  beat, 

-et1.]  1.  Bush-tit  {Psaltriparus  rue/anotis"). 

One  accus- 
tomed to  sojourn  in  the  woods,  or  beat  about 
among  bushes. 

They  were  gallant  bush-ivhackers  and  hunters  of  rac- 
coons by  moonlight.  Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  353. 

2.  In  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  a 
member  of  the  irregular  troops  on  the  Con- 
federate side  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare;  a 
guerrilla : a term  applied  by  the  Federal  forces. 
— 3.  A short  heavy  scythe  for  cutting  hushes. 

He  [a  sturdy  countryman]  is  a graduate  of  the  plough, 
and  the  stub-lioe,  and  the  bushwhacker. 

Emerson , Eloquence. 

bushwhacking  (bush' hwaky/ ing),  n.  [See 
bushwhacker.']  1.  The  action  of  pushing  one’s 
way  through  bushes  or  thickets ; the  hauling 
of  a boat  along  a stream  bordered  by  bushes 
by  pulling  at  the  branches.  [U.  S.] — 2.  The 
practice  of  attacking  from  behind  bushes,  as  a 
guerrilla ; irregular  warfare  carried  on  by  bush- 
whackers. [U.  S.]  — 3.  The  cutting  of  bushes 
with  a bushwhacker. 

bushy  (bush'i),  a.  [<  bush1  + -y1.  Cf.  bushy , 
bosky.]  1.  Full  of  bushes;  overgrown  with 
shrubs. 

The  kids  with  pleasure  browse  the  bushy  plain.  Dryden. 
2.  Having  many  close  twigs  and  branches; 
low  and  shrubby.  Spenser;  Bacon. — 3.  Re- 
sembling a bush;  thick  and  spreading  like  a 
bush : as,  a bushy  beard. 


3.  A matter  or  affair  that  engages  a person’s 
attention  or  requires  his  care ; an  affair  receiv- 
ing or  requiring  attention;  specifically,  that 
which  busies  or  occupies  one’s  time,  attention, 
and  labor  as  his  chief  concern ; that  which  one 
does  for  a livelihood;  occupation;  employ- 
ment : as,  his  business  was  that  of  a merchant ; 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  agriculture. 

As  for  your  businesses,  whether  they  be  publike  or 
priuate,  let  them  be  done  with  a eertaine  honesty. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  256. 

They  were  far  from  the  Zidonians,  and  had  no  business 
with  any  man.  Judges  xviii.  7. 

Having  had  brought  within  their  sphere  of  operation 
more  and  more  numerous  businesses,  the  Acts  restricting 
hours  of  employment  and  dictating  the  treatment  of 
workers  are  now  to  be  made  applicable  to  shops. 

II.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  27. 
Specifically — 4.  Mercantile  pursuits  collec- 
tively; employments  requiring  knowledge  of 
accounts  and  financial  methods;  the  occupa- 
tion of  conducting  trade  or  monetary  transac- 
tions of  any  kind. 

It  seldom  happens  that  men  of  a studious  turn  acquire 
any  degree  of  reputation  for  their  knowledge  of  business. 

Bp.  Porteous,  Life  of  Abp.  Seeker. 

5.  That  which  is  undertaken  as  a duty  or  of 
chief  importance,  or  is  set  up  as  a principal 
purpose  or  aim. 

The  business  of  my  life  is  now  to  pray  for  you. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  1. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  following  pages  to  discover  how 
his  lofty  hopes  came  to  terminate  in  disappointment. 

Godivin,  Hist.  Commonwealth,  iv.  2. 

The  business  of  the  dramatist  is  to  keep  himself  out  of 
sight,  and  to  let  nothing  appear  but  his  characters. 

Macaulay,  Milton. 

6.  Concern;  right  of  action  or  interposition: 
as,  what  business  has  a man  with  the  disputes 
of  others  ? — 7.  Affair ; point ; matter. 

Fitness  to  govern  is  a perplexed  business.  Bacon. 
8.  Theat. , such  preconcerted  movements  and 
actions  on  the  stage  as  going  up,  crossing  over, 
taking  a chair,  poking  a fire,  toying  with  any- 
thing, etc.,  designed  to  fillup  the  action  of  the 
play  or  character,  and  heighten  its  effect. 

The  business  of  their  dramatic  characters  will  not  stand 
the  moral  test.  Lamb,  Artificial  Comedy. 

The  “comic  business”  [of  “Damon  and  Pithias,”  1571] 
(these  stage  phrases  are  at  times  so  expressive  as  surely 
to  be  permissible)  is  of  the  nature  of  the  broadest  ami 
stupidest  farce.  A.  IF.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  115. 
Genteel  business  ( theat .),  a rdle  or  roles  requiring  good 
dressing.— To  do  one’s  business,  (at)  To  exercise  great 
care ; show  great  zeal.  Chaucer. 

Tliei  . . . don  here  [their]  besynes  to  destroyen  hire  ene- 
myes.  Mandeville , Travels  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  251. 

( b ) To  ease  one’s  self  at  stool.  [Vulgar.]— To  do  the 
business  for,  to  settle ; make  an  end  of ; kill,  destroy, 
or  ruin.  [Colloq.] 

If  a pinch  of  snuff,  or  a stride  or  two  across  the  room, 
will  not  do  the  business  for  me  — I take  a razor  at  once. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  13. 
To  make  it  one’s  business,  to  devote  one’s  attention 
to  a thing  and  see  it  done. — To  mean  business,  to  be  in 
earnest  in  regard  to  anything  that  one  proposes  or  urges. 
[Colloq.]— To  mind  one’s  own  business,  to  attend  to 
one’s  own  affairs,  without  meddling  with  those  of  other 
people.— To  send  about  one’s  business,  to  dismiss 
peremptorily.  = Syn.  Trade,  Profession,  etc.  See  occupa- 
tion. 


A short  square-built  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy  hair. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  52. 

4.  In  entom .,  covered  all  round  with  long,  erect 
hairs,  as  the  antenna}  of  many  insects, 
busiheadt,  n,  [ME.  bisyhecl  (=  D.  beziglieid) ; < 
busy  + -head.]  Busyness, 
busily  (biz'i-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  busily , bisili,  bisi- 
liche , besiliche , busiliche , etc.;  < busy  + -ly2.]  In 
a busy  manner,  (a)  With  constant  occupation ; active- 
ly ; earnestly  : as,  to  be  busily  employed. 

How  busily  she  turns  the  leaves.  Sliak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  1. 
(6f)  Carefully ; with  care. 

Therfore  thei  don  gret  Worsohipe  thereto,  and  kepen  it 
fulle  besyly.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  69. 

(c)  With  an  air  of  hurry  or  importance ; with  too  much 
curiosity;  importunately;  officiously.  Dryden. 
business  (biz'nes),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  busbies , 
busynes , bisynes , besines , - nesse , trouble,  pains, 
labor,  diligence,  busy-ness;  < busy  + -ness.  The 
notion  that  this  word  has  any  connection  with 
F.  besogne , OF.  busoigne , work,  business,  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.]  I.  n.  If.  The  state  of  being 
busy  or  actively  employed ; diligence ; pains. 

By  grete  besy nesse  [tr.  L.  diligentia ] of  the  writers  of 
chronicles.  Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  I.  5. 

2f.  Care;  anxiety;  solicitude;  worry. 

Littel  rest  in  this  lyf  es, 

Bot  gret  travayle  and  bysynes. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  544. 
Poverte  is  hateful  good,  and,  as  I gesse, 

A ful  gret  bringer-out  of  bisyness. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  340. 


II.  a.  Relating  to,  connected  with,  or  en- 
gaged in  business,  traffic,  trade,  etc. : as,  busi- 
ness habits ; business  hours ; business  men. — 
Business  card,  a printed  piece  of  cardboard,  or  an  adver- 
tisement in  a public  print,  giving  a tradesman's  name  and 
address,  with  particulars  as  to  the  nature  of  his  business. 

businesslike  (biz'nes-lik),  a.  Such  as  prevails 
or  ought  to  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  business; 
methodical  and  thorough. 

Busiridae  (bu-sir'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Busiris 
+ -ida:.]  A family  of  teetibranchiate  gastro- 
pods, typified  by  the  genus  Busiris:  generally 
combined  with  the  Aplysiidce. 

Busiris  (bu-sl'ris),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Busiris,  < Gr. 
Bovaipig,  name  of  a town  in  Egypt,  etc.,  prob.  < 
ftovc,  an  ox:  see  Bos.]  A genus  of  gastropods, 
typical  of  the  family  Busirida) : synonymous 
with  Notarchus. 

busk1  (busk),  v.  [<  ME.  busken,  prepare,  pre- 
pare one’s  self,  get  ready,  go,  hasten  (with  and 
without  the  refl.  pron.),  < Icel.  buask,  get  one’s 
self  ready,  a refl.  form,  < bua,  prepare  (intr. 
live,  dwell,  = AS.  buan  : see  be1,  bower1,  bond2, 
bound1,  etc.),  + sik  = Goth,  sik  = G.  sich  = L. 
se,  etc.,  one’s  self.  For  the  form,  cf.  bask1.] 
I.  traits.  1.  To  get  ready;  prepare;  equip; 
dress:  as,  to  busk  a fish-hook.  [Old  English 
aud  Scotch.] 

Rusk't  him  boldly  to  the  dreadful  fight. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  vii.  37. 

2f.  To  use ; employ. 


busk 
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Haf  thy  thy  helme  of  thy  liede,  & haf  here  thy  pay ; 
Busk  no  more  debate  then  I the  bede  thenne, 

When  thou  wypped  of  my  hede  at  a wap  one. 

Sir  Gawayne  ami  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2248. 

n.t  intrans.  To  get  ready  and  go;  hasten; 

hurry. 

“Now,  come  busk,"  be  off  I 

Robinson,  Mid.  Yorkshire  Gloss.  N . E.  D.) 
Byschopes  and  bachelers,  and  banerettes  nobille, 

That  bowes  to  his  banere,  buske  whene  hym  lykys. 

Morte  Arthurs  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  69. 
Many  . . . husked  westward  lor  to  robbe  eft. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  Langtof  t’s  Chron.  (ed.  Heame),  p.  39. 

busk2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bush"1-. 

Aa  the  beast  passed  by,  he  start  out  ot  a buske. 

^ Udall,  Roister  Doister,  i.  4. 

busk3  (busk),  v.  i.  [Prob.  < OF.  busquer,  < 
Sp.  Pg.  buscar,  seek,  seareh,  hunt  up  and 
down:  see  buscon.]  If.  To  seek;  hunt  up 
and  down ; east  about ; beat  about. 

My  Lord  Rochester  was  frighted,  and  was  inclined  to 
fall  off  from  this,  and  to  brisk  for  some  other  way  to  raise 
the  supply.  Roger  North,  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  II.  198. 

Go  busk  about,  and  run  thyself  into  the  next  great  man's 
lobby.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 


busk-pointt,  «•  The  aglet  used  for  the  laee  of 
a busk. 

The  floor  was  strewed  with  busk-points,  silk  garters,  and 
shoe-strings,  scattered  here  and  there  for  haste  to  make 
away  from  me.  Middleton,  The  Black  Book. 

buskyt  (bus'ki),  a.  [<  bush 2 + -y1.  Cf.  bushy 
and  bosky. ] Bushy;  bosky:  as,  “yon  busky 
hill,”  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 
buss1  (bus),  v.  [Of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  G. 
dial.  (Bav.)  bussen  (=  Sw.  dial,  jmssa),  kiss,  > 
G.  bus  (used  by  Luther)  = Sw.  puss,  a kiss.  Cf. 
Sp.  Pg.  buz,  a kiss  of  reverence,  = Pr.  bus,  a 
kiss;  cf.  Sp.  buz,  Wall,  buzz,  lip.  These  forms 
are  prob.  unconnected  with  ME.  basse,  a kiss, 
late  ME.  basse,  kiss : see  bass5.  Cf . Turk,  bus, 
Pers.  biisa,  Hind,  bosa,  a kiss.]  I.  trans.  To 
smack ; kiss ; salute  with  the  lips. 

And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 
Kissing  and  bussing  differ  both  in  this, 

We  buss  our  wantons,  but  our  wives  we  kiss.  Herrick. 

II.  intrans.  To  kiss. 

Come,  buss  and  friends,  my  lamb ; whish,  lullaby, 

What  ails  my  babe,  what  ails  my  babe  to  cry  ? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  8. 


2.  In  sculp.,  the  figure  of  a person  in  relief, 
showing  only  the  head,  shoulders,  and  breast. 
The  term  may  be  applied  to  the  head  and  neck  only,  or  to 
the  head  and  neck  with  the  shoulders  and  breast,  or  to  the 
head  with  the  whole  chest,  or  to  the  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  shoulders,  with  the  arms  truncated  above  the  elbow. 

bust3  (bust),  v:  t.  [E.  dial.  var.  of  buist.]  To 
put  a tar-mark  upon  (sheep). 

bust3  (bust),  n.  [<  bust 3,  v.]  A tar-mark  on 
sheep. 

bustard  (bus'tard),  n.  [Formerly  bistard ; < 
OF.  (and  F.  dial.)  bistarde,  OF.  also  oustarde, 
houstarde,  hostarde,  mod.  F.  outarde  = Pr.  aus- 
tarda  = It.  ottarda  = Sp.  avutarda  = Pg.  abe- 
tarda  and  betarda,  bustard,  < L.  avis  tarda 
(Pliny),  lit.  a slow  bird:  see  Axes  and  tardy. 
The  first  element  appears  also  in  ostrich : see 
ostrich .]  1.  A large  grallatorial  bird  of  the 

family  Otididas,  or  of  the  genus  Otis  in  a wide 
sense.  There  are  about  20  species,  mostly  of  Africa, 
several  of  India,  one  of  Australia,  and  three  properly 
European.  The  best-known  is  the  great  bustard,  Otis 
tarda,  of  Europe  and  Africa,  noted  as  the  largest  Euro- 
pean bird,  the  male  often  weighing  30  pounds,  and  having 
a length  of  about  4 feet  and  a stretch  of  wings  of  6 or  7 
The  little  bustard  is  Otis  tetrax  of  southern  Europe. 


2.  Naut.,  to  beat  to  windward  along  a coast; 
cruise  off  and  on. 

busk4  (busk),  n.  [<  F.  busc,  busque,  < It.  busco, 
a slip  of  wood  or  straw  (cf.  OF.  busche,  F. 
biiche,  < It.  - bused,  mod.  dial.  (Bolognese) 
bosca,  (Bei'gamese)  bosca,  a slip  of  wood  or 
straw),  a particular  use  of  busco,  bosco,  in  the 
former  sense  ‘ wood ' : see  bush1.']  1.  A strip 
of  wood,  steel,  whalebone,  or  other  stiffening 
material,  placed  in  the  front  of  stays  to  keep 
them  in  form. — 2.  A stiffened  body-garment, 
as  a doublet,  corset,  or  bodice. 
busk5  (busk),  n.  [Creek  pushkita,  a fast.]  An 
annual  festival  of  the  Creeks,  formerly  called 
the  green-corn  dance.  It  lasted  for  from  four  to 
eight  days,  and  was  an  “ occasion  of  amnesty,  forgive- 
ness,  and  absolution  of  crime  and  injury.”  Handbook 
of  Am.  Ind. 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  we  were  to  celebrate  such  a 
busk,  or  “feast  of  first  fruits,”  as  Bertram  describes  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  the  Mucclasse  Indians? 

Thoreau , Walden,  p.  74. 

busked  (buskt),  a.  [<  busk1  + -ed2.]  Wearing 
a busk;  stiffened  with  a busk, 
busket  (bus'ket),  n.  [A  var.  of  bosket.]  1. 
Same  as  bosket. — 2f.  A sprig ; a bouquet. 
Yougthes  folke  now  flocken  in  every  where, 

To  gather  bloy-buskets  and  smelling  brere. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

buskin  (bus'kin),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bus- 
king, prob.  for  *bruskin,  connected  with  MD. 

broseken,  brosken, 
broosken,  F.  brovse- 
quin,  brodequin  (see 
brodekin ),  Sp.  borce- 
gui,  formerly  borze- 
gui,  boszegui,  bolze- 
quin,  Pg.  borzeguim ; 
origin  uncertain.]  1. 
A half-boot  or  high 
shoe  strapped  or 
laced  to  the  lower 

FromthestatuettecallcdNarcissus,  P'ri*1  bf  the  leg. 
in  the  Naples  Museum. 

The  hunted  red-deer’s  undressed  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  5. 

2.  A similar  boot  worn  by  the  ancients;  the 
cothurnus,  particularly  as  worn  by  actors  in 
tragedy.  See  cothurnus. 

How  I could  reare  the  Muse  on  stately  stage, 

And  teache  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  October. 

Hence — 3.  Tragedy  or  the  tragic  drama,  as  op- 
posed to  comedy. 

He  was  a critic  upon  operas,  too, 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin. 

Byron,  Beppo,  st.  31. 
4.  A low  laced  shoe  worn  by  women. — 5.  pi. 
Eccl.,  stockings  forming  a part  of  the  canoni- 
cals of  a bishop,  usually  made  of  satin  or  em- 
broidered silk. 

buskined  (bus'kind),  a.  [<  buskin  + -ed2.]  1. 
Wearing  buskins. 

The  bouncing  Amazon, 

Your  buskin’d  mistress.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 
2.  Pertaining  to  tragedy;  tragic. 

In  buskin’d  measures  move 

Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain.  Gray , The  Bard. 

busklet,  t>.  i.  [Perhaps  a var.  of  bustle 1,  q.  v.] 
To  bustle  about;  move  quickly. 

It  is  like  the  smoldering  fyer  of  Mount  Chymera,  which 
boyling  long  tyme  with  gi'eat  buskling  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  dootli  at  length  burst  out  with  violent  rage. 

Orations  of  Arsanes,  1566.  ( llalliwell .) 


buss1  (bus),  n.  [<  buss1,  «.]  A smack;  a kiss; 
a salute  with  the  lips. 

Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

buss2t  (bus),  n.  [<  ME.  busse  (cf.  D.  buis  = 
MLG.  buse,  butze  = OHG.  buzo,  MHG.  buze,  G. 
biise  = led.  bussa,  buza),  < OF.  busse,  buse  = 
Sp.  buzo  = Pr.  bus,  a kind  of  boat,  < ML.  bussa, 
buscia,  a kind  of  boat,  also  a box;  one  of  the 
numerous  forms  of  buxida,  prop.  acc.  of  buxis, 
also  (L.)  bums,  a box:  see  boist1,  box2,  bush2, 
boss3,  bushel1,  etc.]  A small  vessel  of  from  50 
to  70  tons  burden,  carrying  two  masts,  and 
two  sheds  or  cabins,  one  at  each  end,  used  in 
herring-fishing.  The  buss  was  common  in  the  middle 
ages  among  the  Venetians  and  other  maritime  communi- 
ties. It  was  of  considerable  beam,  like  a galleon. 

It  was  a sea  most  proper  for  whale-fishing;  little  busses 
might  cast  out  nets  for  smelts  and  herrings. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  p.  82. 
His  Majesty’s  resolution  to  give  £200  to  every  man  that 
will  set  out  a busse.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  353. 

buss3,  ».  See  bus. 

buss4  (bus),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  bush1. 

buss5  (bus),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.  var.  of  busk1.]  To 
dress ; get  ready. 

bussock  (bus'ok),  n.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  < *buss 
for  busk 2 or  bush1  + -ock.]  1 . A tuft  of  coarse 
grass. — 2.  A sheaf  of  grain. — 3.  A thick,  fat 
person.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

bussocky  (bus'ok-i),  a.  [<  bussoch  + -y1.] 
Having  bussocks,  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  or  the 

like.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

There’s  nothing  bussocky  about  it  [a  cricket-ground],  no 
rushes,  nor  nothing  of  that. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  287. 

bussu-palm  (bus'so-pam),  n.  A palm,  the  Ma- 
nicaria  saccifera,  found  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Amazon,  whose  stem  is  only  from  10  to  20  feet 
high,  but  whose  leaves  are  often  30  feet  long 
and  4 or  5 feet  broad.  These  are  used  by  the  Indians 
for  thatch,  for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted.  The 
fibrous  spatlies  are  used  as  bags,  or  when  cut  longitudi- 
nally and  stretched  out  answer  the  purpose  of  a coarse 
hut  strong  cloth.  See  Manicaria. 

bussynet,  ».  [Early  mod.  E.,  < OF.  bnssine, 

ifbuisine,  busine,  a trumpet.]  A trumpet. 

bust1  (bust),  v.  A dialectal  or  vulgar  form  of 
burst. 

bust1  (bust),  n.  1.  A dialectal  or  vulgar  form 
of  burst. — 2.  Specifically,  a spree:  as,  to  go  on 
a bust.  [Colloq.] 

bust2  (bust),  n.  [Formerly  also  busto  (<  It.); 
= G.  buste,  < F.  buste,  < It.  busto  = Sp.  Pg. 
busto,  < ML.  bustum,  the  trunk  of  the  body,  of 
uncertain  origin;  perhaps  from  ML.  busta,  a 
box,  one  of  the 
forms  of  buxida: 
see  boist1,  buss2, 
box2,  etc.  Cf.  E. 
chest  and  trunk, 
used  in  a similar 
manner.]  1.  The 
chest,  thorax,  or 
breast ; the  trunk 
of  the  human 
body  above  the 
waist. 

It  pressed  upon  a 
hard  hut  glowing 

bust 

Which  heat  as  if 
there  was  a warm 
heart  under. 

Byron , Don  Juan, 

[xvi.  122.  Bust  of  Homer,  Museo  Nazionale,  Naples. 


Great  Bustard  {Otis  tarda). 

The  honbara,  O.  houbara,  is  a north  African  and  Arabian 
species,  occurring  also  in  southern  Europe,  and  the  allied 
Indian  species,  O.  macqueeni,  has  sometimes  been  taken 
in  Europe.  O.  aurita  and  O.  bengalensu  are  also  Asiatic. 
The  Australian  species  is  O.  australis.  The  rest  are  Afri- 
can. Only  the  first-named  two  belong  to  the  restricted 
genus  Otis;  the  remainder  are  sometimes  allocated  to  a 
genus  Eupodotis,  sometimes  split  into  six  to  nine  different 
genera.  See  also  cut  under  Eupodotis. 

2.  A name  in  Canada  of  the  common  wild 

goose,  Bernicla  canadensis.  A.  Newton Thick- 

kneed  bustard,  a name  of  the  thick-knee,  (Edicnemus 
crejritans,  a kind  of  plover. 

busted1  (bus 'ted),  p.  a.  [<  bust 1 + -ed2.] 
Broken ; bankrupt ; ruined : as,  a busted  bank ; 
a busted  miner.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 
busted2  (bus'ted),  a.  [<  bust2  + -ed2.]  Adorn- 
ed with  busts.  [Hare.] 

* Your  bridges  and  your  busted  libraries.  Tennyson. 
buster  (bus'ter),  n.  [For  burster,  as  bust 1 for 
burst.  Cf.  Sc.  bust,  ME.  busten,  beat,  of  Seand. 
origin.]  1.  Something  of  extraordinary  size. 
— 2.  A roisterer. — 3.  A frolic;  a spree. — 4. 
A violent  wind ; in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
a southern  gale.  [Slang  in  all  senses.] 
bustiant,  n.  [Sc.  also  bustiam;  origin  obscure ; 
cf.  fustian.]  A kind  of  cloth,  said  to  be  the 
same  as  fustian. 

bustie  (bus'tik),  n.  [Appar.  of  native  origin.] 
A sapotaceous  tree  of  tropical  America,  Dipho- 
lis  salicifolia,  with  very  heavy  and  hard  wood, 
dark-brown  in  color,  and  susceptible  of  a high 
polish. 

bustle1  (bus'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  bustled,  ppr. 
bustling.  [Prob.  < Ieel.  busila,  bustle,  splash 
about  in  the  water;  bustl,  a bustle,  splashing 
about  (cf.  bastla,  v.,  turmoil,  bastl,  turmoil): 
allied  to  Dan.  base,  bounce,  pop,  = Sw.  busa  (pa 
en),  rush  (upon  one),  dial,  busa,  strike,  thrust. 
Cf . buskle.]  To  display  activity  with  a certain 
amount  of  noise  or  agitation;  be  active  and 
stirring ; move  quickly  and  energetically : some- 
times used  reflexively. 

Bustling  themselves  to  dress  up  the  galleys. 

A.  Munday,  in  Arber’s  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  209. 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in. 

, Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1. 

At  least  a dozen  of  these  winged  vintagers  bustled  out 
from  among  the  leaves.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  9. 


bustle 

bustle1  (bus'l),  n.  [<  hustle 1,  v.]  Activity  with 
noise  and  agitation ; stir ; hurry-scurry. ' 

A strange  bustle  and  disturbance  in  the  world.  South. 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle, 

And  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  viii.  39. 

They  seem  to  require  nothing  more  to  enliven  them 
than  crowds  and  bustle,  with  a pipe  and  a cup  of  coffee. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  263. 

bustle2  (bus'l),  n.  [Origin  unknown;  supposed 
by  some  to  stand  for  *bmkle,  a dim.  (and  an- 
other application)  of  busk*,  q.  v.  Cf.  buskle, 
var.  of  bustle1.']  A pad,  cushion,  curved  frame- 
work of  wire,  or  the  like,  worn  by  women  on 
the  back  part  of  the  body  below  the  waist  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  figure,  causing 
the  folds  of  the  skirt  to  hang  gracefully,  and 
preventing  the  skirt  from  interfering  with  the 
feet  in  walking. 

Whether  she  was  pretty,  whether  she  wore  much  bustle. 

Dickens. 

bustler  (bus'ler),  n.  One  who  bustles;  an  ac- 
tive, stirring  person. 

Forgive  him,  then,  thou  bustler  in  concerns 
Of  little  worth.  Cowper,  Task,  vi.  952. 

bustling  (bus'ling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bustle 1,  v.] 
Moving  actively  with  noise  or  agitation ; briskly 
active  or  stirring:  as,  “ a busy,  bustling  time,” 
Crabbe,  The  Newspaper. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  was  a busy  and  hustling  man. 

Clarendon. 

The  table  d’hdte  was  going  on,  and  a gracious,  bustling , 
talkative  landlady  welcomed  me. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  248. 

bustot  (bus'to),  n.  [It.,  also  Sp.  and Pg.,  abust : 
see  bust.]  A bust;  a statue.  [Rare.] 

The  busto  moulders,  and  the  deep  cut  marble, 
Unsteady  to  the  steel,  gives  up  its  charge. 

Blair,  The  Grave. 

bustuoust,  bustust,  bustwyst.  See  boistous. 

busy  (biz'i),  a.  [<  ME.  bisy,  bysy,  besy,  bust, 

*busy,  etc.,  < AS.  bysig,  busy,  occupied  (>  bysgu, 
occupation,  labor,  toil,  affliction),  = D.  besig 
--  LG.  besig,  busy,  active.  Further  affinities 
doubtful.  The  spelling  with  u is  due  to  the 
frequent  use  of  that  letter  in  ME.  with  its  F. 
sound,  the  same  as  the  sound  of  AS.  y,  for 
which  it  was  often  substituted.  The  proper  E. 
representative  of  AS.  y is  i,  as  in  the  phoneti- 
cally parallel  dizzy,  < AS.  dysig.]  1.  Actively 
or  attentively  engaged ; closely  occupied  physi- 
cally or  mentally ; intent  upon  that  which  one 
is  doing;  not  at  leisure : opposed  to  idle. 

My  mistress  sends  you  word 
That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2. 

I write  of  melancholy,  by  being  busy  to  avoid  melan- 
choly. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. , To  the  Reader,  p.  18. 

As  a boy  he  [Clive]  had  been  too  idle,  as  a man  he  soon 
became  too  busy,  for  literary  pursuits. 

M acaulay.  Lord  Clive. 

2.  Active  in  that  which  does  not  concern  one; 
meddling  with  or  prying  into  the  affairs  of 
others;  officious;  importunate. 

They  be  carefull  and  diligent  in  their  own  matters,  not 
curious  and  busey  in  other  mens  affaires. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  35. 

On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape. 

Shak.,  M.  H.  D.,  ii.  2. 

3.  In  constant  or  energetic  action;  rapidly 
moving  or  moved;  diligently  used:  as,  busy 
hands  or  thoughts. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (cho.). 

The  music-stirring  motion  of  its  soft  and  busy  feet. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  i. 

4.  Pertaining  or  due  to  energetic  action;  mani- 
festing constant  or  rapid  movement. 

I heard  a busie  bustling. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  March. 
Tower’d  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1. 118. 

5.  Requiring  constant  attention,  ^as  a task. 
[Rare.] 

He  hath  first  a busy  work  to  bring  his  parishioners  to  a 
right  faith.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

Then  Mathematics  were  my  buisy  book. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  45. 

6.  Filled  with  active  duties  or  employment. 

To-morrow  is  a busy  day.  Shak. , Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 

7f.  Careful;  anxious.  Chaucer. = syn.  1 and  2.  Ac- 
tive, Busy,  Officious,  etc.  (see  active) ; diligent,  assiduous, 
hard-working;  meddling,  intriguing. 

busy  (biz'i),  v.  t. ; *pret.  and  pp.  busied,  ppr. 
busying.  [<  ME.  busien,  bisien,  besien , < AS. 
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bysigan , bysgian,  occupy,  employ,  trouble  (=  D. 
bezigen , use,  employ),  < bysig,  busy:  see  busy, 
a.]  To  employ  with  constant  attention;  keep 
engaged;  make  or  keep  busy:  as,  to  busy  one’s 
self  with  books. 

Be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

All  other  Nations,  from  whom  they  could  expect  aide, 
were  busied  to  the  utmost  in  their  own  necessary  concern- 
ments. Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 

busybody  (biz'i-bod/i),  n. ; pi.  busybodies  (-iz). 
[<  busy  + body , person.]  A meddling  person; 
one  who  officiously  or  impertinently  concerns 
himself  with  the  affairs  of  others. 

A busybody  who  had  been  properly  punished  for  running 
into  danger  without  any  call  of  duty. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  xvi. 

busybodyism  (biz'i-bod,/i-izm),  n.  [<  busybody 
+ -ism.]  The  habit  of  busying  one’s  self  about 
other  people’s  affairs.  [Rare.] 

The  most  common  effect  of  this  mock  evangelical  spirit, 
especially  with  young  women,  is  self-inflation  and  busy- 
bodyism. Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 

busyness  (biz'i-nes),  n.  [<  busy  + -ness.  Cf. 
business,  the  same  word  with  altered  pron.  and 
meaning.]  The  state  of  being  busy  or  actively 
employed.  See  business,  1.  [Now  rare.] 

Grant ...  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  arts  by  which  pop- 
ularity is  preserved  and  a show  of  busyness  kept  up  by 
them.  The  Nation,  Sept.  16,  1869,  p.  224. 

busytyt,  »•  [Early  mod.  E.,  < busy  + -ty.] 
Busyness. 

but1  (but),  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  bot,  bote;  < ME.  but,  hot,  bute,  bote,  buten, 
boten,  with  a short  vowel;  parallel  with  the 
equiv.  early  mod.  E.  bout  (esp.  as  a prep.,  with- 
out; ef.  about,  the  same  word  with  a prefix: 
see  bout2,  and  bout3  = about),  < ME.  bout,  boute, 
bouten,  earlier  bute,  bitten,  retaining  the  orig. 
long  vowel,  < AS.  butan,  baton,  poet,  be-utan, 
ONorth.  buta  (=  OS.  biutan,  butan  = OFries. 
buten,  buta,  bota  = MLG.  buten,  but,  LG.  buten 
= D.  buiten  = OHG.  biuzan),  without,  outside, 

< be,  by,  with,  + titan,  out,  orig.  from  without, 

< ut,  out:  see  be-2  and  out,  and  cf.  the  correla- 
tive bin2,  = Sc.  ben,  within  (<  be-2  + in1),  and 
about,  above,  which  also  contain  the  element 
be-2.]  I.  adv.  It.  Outside;  without;  out. 

Hit  was  swuthe  mouchel  scome  [a  very  great  shame) 

That  scholde  a quene  beon 

King  in  thisse  londe, 

Heora  sullen  beon  buten  [var.  boute].  Layamon,  1. 159. 
2.  In  or  to  the  outer  room  of  a cottage  having 
a but  and  a ben:  as,  he  was  but  a few  minutes 
ago;  he  gaed  but  just  now.  [Scotch.] — 3. 
Only;  merely;  just.  See  III. 

II.  prep.  If.  Outside  of;  without. — 2f.  To 
the  outside  of. — 3.  To  the  outer  apartment  of : 
as,  gae  but  the  house.  [Scotch.] — 4.  With- 
out ; not  having ; apart  from. 

Summe  [sc.  weren]  al  bute  fet  [without  feet]. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  1st  ser.,  p.  43. 

Of  fassoun  fair,  but  feir  [without  equal].  Dunbar. 

Touch  not  a cat  but  a glove.  Scotch  proverb. 

5.  Except;  besides;  more  than,  [in  this  use  gen- 
erally  preceded  by  a clause  containing  or  implying  a nega- 
tion, and  not  easily  separable  from  the  conjunctional  use, 
under  which  most  of  the  examples  fall.  The  conjunction, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  some  elliptical  constructions  assumes 
a prepositional  phase,  and  in  other  constructions  an  ad- 
verbial phase.  See  below.] 

hi.  conj.  1 . Except ; unless : after  a clause 
containing  or  implying  a negation,  and  intro- 
ducing the  following  clause,  in  which  (the  verb 
being  usually  omitted  because  implied  in  the 
preceding  clause)  hut  before  the  noun  (subject 
or  object  of  the  omitted  verb)  comes  to  be  re- 
garded as  a preposition  governing  the  noun. 

Nis  \ne  is,  is  not]  buten  an  god  [nom.]. 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  p.  367. 

Ther  nis  bot  a godd  [nom.]. 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  p.  282. 

Nis  non  other  bute  he  [nom.]. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  2d  ser.,  p.  109. 

Nefede  [had  not]  he  boten  anne  sune  [acc.]. 

Layamon,  I.  5. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he?  Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 
The  clause  introduced  by  but  (the  apparent  object  of  the 
quasi-preposition)  may  be  a single  word,  an  infinitive  or 
prepositional  phrase,  or  a clause  with  that. 

For  albeit  that  pain  was  ordeined  of  God  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  sinnes  (for  which  they  that  neuer  can  now  but 
sinne,  can  neuer  be  but  euer  punished  in  liel),  yet  in  this 
world  . . . the  punishment  by  tribulation  . . . serueth 
ordinarily  for  a meane  of  amendment. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  11. 

Noe  lawesof  man  (according  to  the  straight  rule  of  right) 
are  just,  but  as  in  regard  to  the  evills  which  they  prevent. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

I cannot  choose  but  weep  to  see  him. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  3. 


but 

The  wedding  guest  he  beat  his  breast, 

Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

No  war  ought  ever  to  be  undertaken  but  under  circum- 
stances which  render  all  interchange  of  courtesy  between 
the  combatants  impossible. 

Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist.  Greece. 
That  but  for  this  our  souls  were  free, 

And  but  for  that  our  lives  were  blest. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  What  we  all  Think. 
By  ellipsis  of  the  subject  of  the  clause  introduced  by  but 
in  this  construction,  but  becomes  equivalent  to  that  . . . 
not  or  who  . . . not. 

There  is  none  soe  badd,  Eudoxus,  but  shall  finde  some  to 
favoure  his  doinges.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  part.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  370. 

Hardly  a cavalier  in  the  land  but  would  have  thought  it 
a reproach  to  remain  behind. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  24. 
What  will  but  felt  the  fleshly  screen  ? 

Browning,  Last  Ride  Together. 
In  this  construction  the  negative,  being  implied  in  but, 
came  to  be  omitted,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
verb  be,  in  the  principal  clause,  the  construction  “There 
is  not  but  one  God,”  as  in  the  first  example,  becoming 
“There  is  but  one  God,”  leaving  but  as  a quasi-adverb, 
‘only,  merely,  simply.'  This  use  is  also  extended  to  con- 
structions not  originally  negative. 

If  God  would  giue  the  goodes  only  to  good  men,  than 
would  folke  take  occasion  to  seme  him  but  for  them. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  35. 

If  they  kill  us,  we  shall  but  die.  2 Ki.  vii.  4. 

I am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are, 

That  led  me  hither.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

Do  but  go  kiss  him, 

Or  touch  him  but.  B.  J orison,  Volpone,  iii.  6. 

But  form’d,  and  fight ! but  born,  and  then  rebel ! 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  6. 
For  alms  are  but  the  vehicle  of  prayer. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  1400. 

How  happy  I should  be  if  I could  tease  her  into  loving 
me,  though  but  a little  ! 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

Once,  and  but  once,  this  [Bacon’s]  course  of  prosperity 
was  for  a moment  interrupted.  Macaulay , Lord  Bacon. 

Against  his  sharp  steel  lightnings 
Stood  the  Suliote  but  to  die.  Whittier  Hero. 
To  the  last  two  constructions,  respectively,  belong  the 
idioms  “ I cannot  but  hope  that,”  etc.,  and  “I  oan  but  hope 
that,  ” etc.  The  former  has  suffered  ellipsis  of  the  principal 
verb  in  the  first  clause  : “ I cannot  do  anything  but  hope," 
or  “ anything  else  than  hope,”  or  “ otherwise  than  hope," 
etc.,  implying  constraint,  in  that  there  is  an  alternative 
which  one  is  mentally  unable  or  reluctant  to  accept,  but 
being  equivalent  to  otherwise  than.  The  latter,  “I  can 
but  hope  that,”  etc.,  has  suffered  further  ellipsis  of  the 
negative,  and,  though  historically  the  same  as  the  former, 
is  idiomatically  different:  “I  can  only  hope  that,”  etc., 
implying  restraint,  in  that  there  is  no  alternative  or  op- 
portunity of  action,  but  being  equivalent  to  only,  not 
otherwise  than,  or  no  more  than. 

I cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 

That  were  most  precious  to  me.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

I cannot  but 

Applaud  your  scorn  of  injuries. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iii.  2. 

They  cannot  but  testify  of  Truth. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  Pref.,  iL 

I cannot  but  sympathize  with  every  one  I meet  that  is 
in  affliction.  Addison,  A Friend  of  Mankind. 

He  could  but  write  in  proportion  as  he  read,  and  empty 
his  commonplace  as  fast  only  as  he  filled  it.  Scott. 

Yet  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  himself  that  there 
w’as  something  calculated  to  impress  awe,  ...  in  the  sud- 
den appearances  and  vanishings  ...  of  the  masque. 

De  Quincey. 

In  an  interrogative  sentence  implying  a negative  answer, 
can  but  is  equivalent  to  canrutt  but  in  a declarative  sen- 
tence. 

Why,  who  can  but  believe  him  ? he  does  swear 
So  earnestly,  that  if  it  were  not  true, 

The  gods  would  not  endure  him. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iii.  L 
After  doubt,  or  doubt  not,  and  other  expressions  involving 
a negative,  but  may  be  used  as  after  other  negatives,  but 
that  being  often  used  pleonastically  for  that. 

T doubt  not  but  I shall  find  them  tractable  enough. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  6. 
My  lord,  I neither  can  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I know  them.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  v.  3. 

I doubt  not  but  there  may  be  many  wise  Men  in  all 
Places  and  Degrees,  but  am  sorry  the  effects  of  Wisdom 
are  so  little  seen  among  us.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

I do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as  polite  a na- 
tion as  any  in  the  world.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  6. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  King  of  Spain  will  reform 
most  of  the  abuses.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Hence  the  use  of  but  with  if  or  that,  forming  a unitary 
phrase  but  if,  ‘unless,  if  not,'  but  that,  ‘except  that,  un- 
less ’ (these  phrases  having  of  course  also  their  analytical 
meaning,  with  but  in  its  adversative  use). 

Gramer  for  gurles  I gon  furste  to  write, 

And  beot  hem  with  a baleys  but  gif  thei  wolde  lemen. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  132. 

But  if  I have  my  wille, 

For  derne  love  of  thee,  leman,  I spille. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  91. 

Lese  the  fraternete  of  the  gilde  for  euere  more,  but  if  he 
haue  grace.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  95. 
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And  also  be  we  very  sure,  that  as  he  [God]  beginneth  to 
worke  with  vs,  so  ( but  if  our  selfe  flit  from  him)  he  wil 
not  faile  to  tarie  with  vs. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  17. 
The  phrase  but  that , often  abbreviated  to  but , thus  takes 
an  extended  meaning,  (a)  If  not ; unless. 

Bote  ich  be  holly  at  thyn  heste,  let  honge  me  ellys  ! 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  149. 
(6)  Bxcept  that,  otherwise  than  that,  that  . . . not.  (1) 
After  negative  clauses. 

Sildome  but  some  good  commeth  ere  the  end. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  172. 
I see  not  then  but  we  should  enjoy  the  same  license. 

B.  Jonson. 

And  know  there  shall  be  nothing  in  my  power 
You  may  deserve,  but  you  shall  have  your  wishes. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  1‘hilaster,  v.  4. 
Nor  fate 

Shall  alter  it,  since  now  the  die  is  cast, 

But  that  this  hour  to  Pompey  is  his  last. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  i.  1. 
Believe  not  but  I joy  to  see  thee  safe.  Rowe. 

I was  not  so  young  when  my  father  died  but  that  I per- 
fectly remember  him.  Byron. 

The  negative  clause  is  often  represented  by  the  single 
word  not. 

Not  but  they  thought  me  worth  a ransom. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

An  expletive  what  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  follows. 

Not  but  what  I hold  it  our  duty  never  to  foster  into  a 
passion  what  we  must  rather  submit  to  as  an  awful  neces- 
sity. Bulwer. 

(2)  After  interrogative  clauses  implying  a negative  an- 
swer. 

But  is  it  suffered  amongest  them?  It  is  wonderfull  but 
that  the  governours  doe  redresse  such  shamefull  abuses. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Who  knows  but  we  may  make  an  agreeable  and  perma- 
nent acquaintance  with  this  interesting  family  ? T.  Hook. 

(3)  After  imperative  or  exclamatory  clauses. 

Heaven  defend  but  still  I should  stand  so. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 
(c)  Excepting  or  excluding  the  fact  that ; save  that ; were 
it  not  that ; unless. 

And,  but  infirmity 

(Which  waits  upon  worn  times)  hath  something  seiz’d 
His  wish’d  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  ’twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measur’d  to  look  upon  you.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 

Here  we  live  in  an  old  crumbling  mansion  that  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  an  inn,  but  that  we  never  see  com- 
pany. Goldsmith. 

Last  year,  my  love,  it  was  my  hap 
Behind  a grenadier  to  be, 

And,  bxit  he  wore  a hairy  cap, 

No  taller  man  methinks  than  me. 

Thackeray,  Chronicle  of  the  Drum. 

2.  However;  yet;  still;  nevertheless;  notwith- 
standing: introducing  a statement  in  restric- 
tion or  modification  of  the  preceding  statement. 

When  pride  cometh,  then  cometh  shame : but  with  the 
lowly  is  wisdom.  Prov.  xi.  2. 

Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ; but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity.  1 Cor.  xiii.  13. 

The  Moorish  inhabitants  looked  jealously  at  this  small 
but  proud  array  of  Spanish  chivalry. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  11. 

3.  On  the  contrary;  on  the  other  hand:  the 
regular  adversative  conjunction,  introducing  a 
clause  in  contrast  with  the  preceding. 

Coke’s  opposition  to  the  Court,  we  fear,  was  the  effect 
not  of  good  principles,  but  of  a bad  temper. 

Mxcaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 
The  statement  with  which  the  clause  with  but  is  thus  con- 
trasted may  be  unexpressed,  being  implied  in  the  context 
or  supplied  by  the  circumstances. 

Of  much  less  value  is  my  company 
Than  your  good  words.  But  who  comes  here? 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  3. 

Have  you  got  nothing  for  me? — Yes,  but  I have. 

Sheridan. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  statement  with  which  the  clause 
with  but  is  contrasted,  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  admi- 
ration, or  other  strong  feeling  precedes,  the  clause  with  but 
then  expressing  the  ground  of  the  feeling. 

O,  but  this  most  delicious  world,  how  sweet 
Her  pleasures  relish ! Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  13. 
Good  heavens,  but  she  is  handsome ! Adam  Smith. 

4.  Than : after  comparatives.  [This  construction, 
once  in  good  use,  and  still  common,  is  now  regarded  as 
Incorrect.] 

It  can  be  no  otherwise  but  so. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 
0 fairest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted. 

Milton,  Ode  on  D.  F.  I. 
I no  sooner  saw  my  face  in  it  but  I was  startled  by  my 
shortness  in  it  Addison. 

This  point  was  no  sooner  gained,  but  new  dissensions 
began.  Swift,  Nobles  and  Commons,  iii. 

5f.  When.  [This  use  arises  out  of  the  comparative  con- 
struction, “not  far,  but  . . . ,”  being  equivalent  to  “not 
much  further  than  ...”  See  4.] 

Now  I beheld  in  my  dream,  that  they  had  not  journeyed 
far,  but  the  river  and  the  way  for  a time  parted. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  172. 
[By  further  ellipsis  and  idiomatic  deflection  but  has  in 
modem  English  developed  a great  variety  of  special  and 


isolated  uses  derived  from  the  preceding.  ]=Syn.  How- 
ever, Still , Nevertheless,  etc.  See  however. 
but1  (but),  n.  [Sc.,  < but*,  adv.,prep.,  and  conj., 
outside,  without.  Cf.  the  correlative  ben1,  n.] 
The  outer  room  of  a house  consisting  of  only 
two  rooms ; the  kitchen : the  other  room  being 
the  ben — To  live  hut  and  ben  with.  See  beni. 
but2t,  butt4t  (but),  n.  [<  ME.  but,  butte,  botte,  a 
flounder  (glossed  also  turbo,  turbot,  and pecten), 
= D.  bot,  a flounder,  plaice,  = MLG.  but,  LG. 
butt,  butte  (>  G.  butt,  butte),  a flounder,  = Sw. 
butta,  a turbot.  Hence  in  comp,  halibut,  q.  v.] 
A flounder  or  plaice.  [North.  Eng.] 

He  tok  . . . 

The  butte,  the  schulle,  the  thornebak. 

Havelok,  1.  759. 

Botte,  that  is  a flounder  of  the  fresshe  water. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  231. 

but3,  v.  See  butt1. 

but4,  n.  and  v.  See  butt2. 

but5  (but),  4).  Short  for  abut.  See  butt2. 

but6  (but),  n.  See  butt3. 

butch  (bitch),  v.  t.  [Assumed  from  butcher,  like 
peddle  from  peddler.']  To  butcher;  cut,  as 
flesh.  [Rare.] 

Take  thy  huge  offal  and  white  liver  hence. 

Or  in  a twinkling  of  this  true-blue  steel 
I shall  be  hutching  thee  from  nape  to  rump. 

^ Sir  H.  Taylor , Ph.  van  Art.,  II.,  iii.  1. 

butcher  (buch'er),  n.  [<  ME.  bocher,  < OP. 
boclner,  bouchier,  boucher,  F.  boucher  (=  Pr.  bo- 
chier  ; ML.  buccarius),  orig.  a killer  of  he-goats, 
or  seller  of  their  flesh,  < OF.  hoc,  bouc,  F.  bouc 
= Pr.  boc  (ML.  buceus),  a he-goat:  see  buck1. 
Cf.  It.  beccajo,  beccaro,  a butcher,  < becco,  a 
goat.]  1.  One  who  slaughters  animals  for 
market;  one  whose  occupation  is  the  killing  of 
animals  for  food. — 2f.  An  executioner. — 3. 
One  who  kills  in  a cruel  or  bloody  manner;  one 
guilty  of  indiscriminate  slaughter. 

Honour  and  renown  are  bestowed  on  conquerors,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  are  but  the  great  butchers  of  mankind. 

Locke. 

4.  Figuratively,  an  unskilful  workman  or  per- 
former; a bungler;  a botch.  [Colloq.]— Butch- 
er’s  broom.  See  broomi. — Butcher’s  Cleaver.  See 

Charles’s  W din,  under  wain. 

butcher  (buch'er),  v.  t.  [<  butcher,  n. ] 1.  To 
kill  or  slaughter  for  food  or  for  market. — 2. 
To  murder,  especially  in  an  unusually  bloody 
or  barbarous  manner. 

A man  beset  by  assassins  is  not  bound  to  let  himself  be 
tortured  and  butchered  without  using  his  weapons. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  treat  bunglingly;  make  a 
botch  of ; spoil  by  bad  work : as,  to  butcher  a job ; 
*the  play  was  butchered  by  the  actors.  [Colloq.] 
butcher-bird  (buch'er-bcrd),  «.  A shrike  ; an 
oscine  passerine  bird  of  the  family  Laniidce,  and 

especially  of 
the  genus 
Lanius  (see 
these  words): 
socalledfrom 
its  curious 
habit  of  kill- 
ing more  than 
it  immediate- 
ly eats,  and 
sticking  what 
is  left  upon 
thorns,  as 
a butcher 
hangs  meat 
upon  hooks. 
The  common 
butcher-bird  of 
Europe  is  L. 
excubitor ; two  common  American  species  are  the  great 
northern  shrike,  L.  borealis , and  a smaller  southern  spe- 
cies, the  white-rumped  shrike  or  loggerhead,  L.  ludovici - 
anus.  See  nine-killer  and  shrike. 
butcher-crow  (buch'er-kro),  n.  A bird  of  the 
family  Corvidae,  genus  Barita,  inhabiting  New 
Holland,  as  B.  destructor. 
butcherdom  (buch'er-dom),  n.  The  condition 
or  trade  of  a butcher.  [Rare.] 
butcherer  (buch'er-er),  n.  [<  butcher,  v.,  + 
-er1.]  One  who  butchers ; a butcher.  [Rare.] 
butcherliness  (bueh'er-li-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  butcherly.  Johnson. 
butcherly  (bueh'er-li),  a.  [<  butcher  + -ly1.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a butcher; 
done  in  the  manner  of  a butcher. 

Lord  Russell  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  the 
executioner  giving  him  three  butcherly  strokes. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  21,  1683. 

butcher-meat  (bueh'er-met),  n.  The  flesh  of 
animals  slaughtered  by  the  butcher  for  food, 
such  as  that  of  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  etc.,  as  dis- 


Butcher-bird  ( Lanius  luciovicianus). 


tinguished  from  game  or  other  animal  or  vege- 
table food ; butchers’  meat. 

butcheroust  (bitch'er-us),  a.  [<  butcher  + -ous.] 
Murderous;  cruel. 

That  those  thy  butcherous  hands 
Should  offer  violence  to  thy  flesh  and  blood. 

Chapman  (?),  Alphonsus,  v.  2. 

butcher-rowt  (buch'er-ro),  n.  A row  of  sham- 
bles ; a meat-market. 

How  large  a shambles  and  butcher-row  would  such 
make  ! Whitlock,  Manners  of  Bug.  People,  p.  97. 

butcher’s-broom  (bitch' erz-brom),  n.  See 
butcher’s  broom,  under  broom1. 

butcher’ s-prickwood  ( buch ' ferz-prik " wild ) , n. 
The  berry-alder  of  Europe,  Rhamnus  Frangula: 
so  called  from  its  use  for  skewers. 

butchery  (bitch'er-i),  n. ; pi.  butcheries  (-iz). 
[<  ME.  bocherie,  a butcher’s  shop,  < OF.  bu- 
cherie  (Roquefort),  boucherie  (ML.  *buccaria, 
bucceria),  F.  boucherie,  slaughter,  a butcher’s 
shop,  < boucher,  a butcher:  see  butcher.]  1. 
Slaughter ; the  act  or  business  of  slaughtering 
cattle.  Hence  — 2.  The  killing  of  a human 
being,  especially  in  a barbarous  manner ; also, 
the  killing  of  a large  number,  as  in  battle; 
great  slaughter. 

Whom  gaols,  and  blood,  and  butchery  delight.  Dryden. 

3f.  The  place  where  animals  are  killed  for  mar- 
ket; a shambles  or  slaughter-house;  hence,  a 
place  where  blood  is  shed. 

This  house  is  but  a butchery  ; 

Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  &. 
= Syn.  Carnage , etc.  See  massacre. 

hutching  (buch'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  butch, 
v.]  Butchering;  the  butcher’s  trade.  [Rare.] 
Sax  thousand  years  are  nearhand  sped 
Sin’  I was  to  the  hutching  bred. 

Burns,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

Butea  (bu'te-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  John, 
Earl  of  Bute  (1713-92).]  A genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  contain- 
ing three  or  tour  species,  small  trees  or  climb- 
ing shrubs,  yielding  a kind  of  kino  known  as 
butea  gum  or  Bengal  kino.  The  principal  species  is 
B.  frondosa,  the  palas-  or  dhak-tree,  common  throughout 
India  and  conspicuous  for  its  abundant  bright  orange-red 
flowers.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil ; the  flowers  are  used  in 
dyeing ; cordage  is  made  from  the  fiber  of  the  bark ; and 
a lac  is  produced  on  the  branches  by  the  puncture  of  a 
coccus. 

but-end,  n.  See  butt-end. 

Buteo  (bu'te-o),  n.  [L.,  a buzzard : see  buzzard.] 
A genus  of  ignoble  hawlts,  of  the  family  Falconi- 
dee,  sometimes  forming  a subfamily  Buteonince ; 

the  buzzards  or  buzzard- 
hawks  (which  see).  Thegenus 
is  an  extensive  one,  in  its  usual  ac- 
ceptation containing  about  40  spe- 
cies, of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  large,  heavy  hawks,  with 
no  tooth  on  the  bill,  wings  and  tail 
of  moderate  size,  and  rather  short 
Head  Of  Red-tailed  Buz-  feet  with  Partly  naked,  partly  fea- 
zard  {Buteo  borealis).  thered  tarsi.  The  common  buz- 
zard of  Europe,  B.  vulgaris,  and 
the  red-tailed  buzzard  of  America,  II.  borealis,  are  typical 
examples. 

Buteoninse  (bu,/te-o-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bu- 
teo(n-)  + -inee.]  A group  of  buzzard-hawks ; 
one  of  the  conventional  subfamilies  of  Falco- 
nidee,  represented  by  the  genus  Buteo  and  its 
subdivisions,  and  by  the  genus  Archibuteo. 
There  are  uo  technical  characters  by  which 
it  can  he  de- 
termined with 
precision. 

buteonine 
(bu'te-o-mn), 
a.  [<  Buteo(n-) 

+ -inc1.]  Buz- 
zard-like ; re- 
sembling a 
buzzard ; be- 
longing to  the 
group  of  hawks 
of  which  the 
genus  Buteo  is 
typical. 

but-gap  (but'- 

gap),  n.  [E. 
dial.,  appar.  < 
but1  or  frttH2,  a 
bound,  limit, 

+ gap.]  A 
fence  of  turf. 

Butbus  (bu'- 
thus),  n.  [NL.] 

A genus  of 
scorpions,  of 

the  family  An-  Buthus  carolinus,  natural  stsi> 


Buthus 

droctonidce.  B.  carolinus  (Beauvois)  is  common 
in  the  southern  United  States.  Its  sting  is 
poisonous,  but  seldom  fatal, 
butler  (but'ler),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boteler, 
< ME.  boteler,  botler,  buteler,  etc.,  < AP.  butuiller, 
OF.  buteiller,  bouteillier,  boutillier  (ML.  buticu- 
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Full  butt,  with  the  head  directed  at  an  object  so  as  to 
strike  it  most  effectively. 

Ffulle  butt  in  the  frunt  the  fromonde  [forehead]  he  liittez, 
That  the  burnyscht  blade  to  the  brayne  rynnez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1112. 
The  corporal  ran  full  butt  at  the  lieutenant. 

Marry  at,  Snarleyyow,  I.  vi. 


larius ),  < AF . butuille , OF . bouteille , < ML.  lu-  -^^2  (but),  n.  [Also  written  but,  early  mod. 
ticula,  a bottle : see  bottle*.]  1.  A man-servant  ^ .'butte  < ME.  but  bu  ' ’ 
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in  a household  whose  principal  duty  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  liquors,  plate,  etc.;  the  head 
male  servant  of  a household. 

And  he  restored  the  chief  butler  unto  his  butlership 
again ; and  he  cave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh’s  hand. 

Gen.  xl.  21. 

2.  The  title  of  an  official  of  high  rank  nomi- 
nally connected  with  the  importation  and  sup- 
ply of  wine  for  the  royal  table,  but  having 
different  duties  in  different  countries  and  at 
various  times. 

butlerage  (but'ler-aj),  n.  [<  butler  + -age.'}  1. 
In  old  Eng.  law,  a duty  of  two  shillings  on  every 
tun  of  wine  imported  into  England  by  foreign- 
ers or  merchant  strangers:  so  called  because 
originally  paid  to  the  king’s  butler  for  the  king. 

These  ordinary  finances  are  casual  or  uncertain,  as  be 
the  escheats,  the  customs,  butlerage , and  impost.  Bacon. 

2f.  The  office  of  butler;  butlership. — 3.  The 
butler’s  department  in  a household. 

butleress  (but'ler-es),  n.  [<  butler  + -ess.]  A 
female  butler.  Chapman. 

butlership  (but'ler-ship),  n.  [<  butler  + -ship.'] 
The  office  of  a butler.  Gen.  xl.  21. 

butlery  (but'ler-i),  n.  [See  buttery.]  Same  as 
buttery 2,  2.  [Rare.] 

There  was  a butlery  connected  with  the  college,  at  which 
cider,  beer,  sugar,  pipes,  and  tobacco  were  sold  to  the  stu- 
dents. Oow , Primer  of  Politeness  (ed.  1883),  p.  146. 

butment  (but'ment),  n.  An  abbreviated  form 
of  abutment. 

butment-cheek  (but'ment-chek),  n.  The  part 
of  the  material  about  a mortise  against  which 
the  shoulder  of  a tenon  bears. 

Butorides  (bu-tor'i-dez),  n.  [NL.]  A genus 
of  small  herons,  of  the  family  Ardeidce,  of  which 
green  is  the  principal  color ; the  little  green 
herons.  B.  vvrescens,  the  common  shitepoke  or  fly-up- 
the-creek  of  the  United  States,  is  one  species,  and  there 
are  several  others. 

but-shaftt,  n.  See  butt-shaft. 

butt1  (but),  v.  [Also  sometimes  (like  all  the 
other  words  spelled  butt ) written  but,  early  mod. 
E.  butte,  < ME.  butten,  push,  throw,  < AP.  buter, 
OP.  buter,  boter,  push,  butt,  strike,  mod.  P. 
bouter,  put,  buter,  intr.  hit  the  mark,  aim,  tr. 
prop,  buttress,  = Pr.  botar,  boutar,  butar  = Sp. 
Pg.  botar  = It.  bottare,  lance,  buttare,  push, 
thrust,  throw,  fling;  perhaps  < MHG.  bozen, 
strike,  beat,  = AS.  bedtan,  etc.,  beat:  see  beat L 
To  the  same  ult.  source  are  referred  boss1, 
botch1,  etc. ; also  abut,  of  which  butt 1 in  some 
senses  (II.,  2,  3)  is  in  part  an  abbr.  form. 
Hence  indirectly  bu tt2,  buttress,  etc.]  I.  trans. 
To  strike  by  thrusting,  as  with  the  end  of  abeam 
or  heavy  stick,  or  with  the  horns,  tusks,  or  head, 
as  an  ox,  a boar,  or  a ram ; strike  with  the  head. 
The  bere  in  the  bataile  the  bygger  hym  semyde, 

And  byttes  hyme  boldlye  wyth  balefulle  tuskez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  791. 

Come,  leave  your  tears : a brief  farewell: — the  beast 

"With  many  heads  butts  me  away.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  1. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  strike  anything  by  thrust- 
ing the  head  against  it,  as  an  ox  or  a ram  ; have 
a habit  of  striking  in  this  manner. 

A ram  will  butt  with  his  head,  though  he  be  brought  up 
tame,  and  never  saw  that  manner  of  fighting. 

Ray , Works  of  Creation. 

When  they  [shepherds]  called,  the  creatures  came,  ex- 
pecting salt  and  bread.  It  was  pretty  to  see  them  lying 
near  their  masters,  playing  and  butting  at  them  with  their 
horns,  or  bleating  for  the  sweet  rye-bread. 

J.  A.  Synwnds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  310. 

2.  To  join  at  the  end  or  outward  extremity; 
abut ; be  contiguous. 

The  poynt  of  that  side  butteth  most  vppon  Germany. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  247. 

There  are  many  ways  butt  down  upon  this  ; and  they  are 
crooked  and  wide.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  101. 

3.  Specifically,  in  ship-building,  to  abut  end  to 
end;  fit  together  end  to  end,  as  two  planks. 

Also  spelled  but. 

butt1  (but),  n.  [<  ME.  butt;  < butt1,  v.  The 
second  sense  is  due  in  part  to  P.  botte,  a pass  or 
thrust  in  fencing,  < It.  botta  = Sp.  Pg.  bote,  a 
thrust,  blow ; from  the  same  source  as  butt1, «.] 
1.  A push  or  thrust  given  by  the  head  of  an 
animal:  as,  the  butt  of  a ram. — 2.  A thrust  in 
fencing. 


butte,  a goal  ( meta ),  a mark 
to  shoot  at,  but,  butt,  butte,  a butt  of  land  (ML. 
butta  terrm)',  < OP.  “but,  m.,  a but  or  mark,” 

“butte,  f.,  a but  or  mark  to  shoot  at,”  in  an- 
other form  “ bot,  as  but  [a  mark],  Norm.;  also,  a 
luncheon,  or  ill-favoured  big  piece”  (Cotgrave), 
the  same  as  OP.  bot,  end,  extremity,  mod.  F.  . ...  , . 

bout,  end,  extremity,  part,  piece,  distinguished  ★labonng  of  the  ship. 


buttal 

Fast-joint  butt,  a hinge  in  which  the  pintle  that  holds 
together  the  two  leaves  is  removable,  and  the  leaves  are 
so  interlocked  that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  first 
removing  the  pintle. — Hook  and  butt.  See  hook. — Loose- 
joint  butt,  a hinge  in  which  the  jointed  portion  is  halved, 
each  half  forming  a part  of  one  of  the  leaves.  The  pin  is 
immovably  fixed  to  one  leaf,  and  enters  a hole  in  the  other 
leaf,  thus  enabling  the  leaves  to  be  separated  easily.— 
Rising  butt,  a hinge  in  which  the  leaf  attached  to  the 
doornses  slightly  as  the  door  is  opened.  This  action  is 
effected  by  making  the  surface  upon  which  this  leaf  moves 
inclined  instead  of  horizontal.  The  object  is  to  give  the 
door  a tendency  to  close  automatically.— Scuttled  butt. 
Same  as  scuttle-butt.— To  give  the  butt  to,  in  angling 
with  a light  fly-rod,  to  turn  the  butt  of  the  rod  toward  the 
hooked  fish,  thus  bending  the  rod  upon  itself  and  keeping 
a steady  tension  on  the  line. — To  start  or  spring  a butt 
( naut .),  to  loosen  the  end  of  a plank  by  the  weakness  or 


from  mod.  F.  but,  m.,  aim,  goal,  mark,  butte , f. 
a mark,  target,  usually  set  upon  rising  ground, 
lienee  also  a rising  ground,  knoll,  hill,  butte  (> 

E.  butte,  q.  v.) ; cf.  OF.  buter,  boter,  AF.  buter, 
push,  butt,  strike,  mod.  F.  bouter,  put,  buter , 
hit  the  mark,  aim,  prop,  > E.  butt1,  q.  v. ; forms 
of  different  stems  and  in  part  of  different 
roots  parallel  to  other  words  of  various  origin : 
cf.  Norw.  butt,  a stump,  block,  Icel.  butr,  a 
log,  LG.  butt,  a stumpy  child;  G.  butt  = D.  bot 
= Dan.  but,  short  and  thick,  stubby  (>  F.  bot  .. 

in  pied  bot , club-foot,  = Sp.  boto,  blunt,  round 
at  the  end) : referred,  doubtfully,  ult.  to  the 
root  of  E.  beat1,  q.  v.]  1.  The  end  or  extrem- 

ity of  a thing.  Particularly  — (a)  The  thicker,  larger, 
or  blunt  end  of  a piece  of  timber,  a musket,  a fishing-rod, 
a whip-handle,  etc.  Also  called  butt-end.  ((>)  The  thick 
or  fleshy  part  of  a plant,  etc.  (c)  The  buttocks ; the  pos- 
teriors. [Vulgar.]  (d)  A buttock  of  beef.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 


butt2  (but),  v.  [<  but  ft,  w.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
lay  down  bounds  or  limits  for. 


Fast-joint  Butt. 


2.  In  ship-building,  the  end  of  a plank  or  piece 
of  timber,  or,  on  iron  ships,  of  a plate  or  bar, 
which  exactly  meets  another  endwise  in  a 
ship’s  side  or  bottom;  also,  the  joint  between 
two  such  pieces. — 3.  In  mach., 
the  square  end  of  a connecting- 
rod  or  other  link,  to  which  the 
bush-bearing  is  attached. — 4.  In 
carp.,  a door-hinge  consisting  of 
two  plates  of  metal,  or  leaves, 
which  interlock  so  as  to  form  a 
movable  joint, being  heldtogether 
by  a pin  or  pintle.  They  are  screwed  to  the  butting 
parts  of  the  door  and  casing,  instead  of  to  their  adjoining 
sides  as  are  the  older  strap-hinges.  See  fast-joint  butt  and 
loose-joint  butt,  below.  Also  called  butt-hinge. 

5.  In  agri .:  (o)  A ridge  in  a plowed  field,  espe- 
cially when  not  of  full  length.  Hence — (6)  A 
gore  or  gare.  (c)  pi.  A small  detached  or  dis- 
joined parcel  of  land  left  over  in  surveying. — 

6.  In  the  leather  trade,  abide  of  sole-leather  with 
the  belly  and  shoulders  cut  off ; a rounded  crop. 

The  heaviest  hides  . . . have  received  the  name  of  butts 
or  backs.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  83. 

7t-  A hassock. — 8.  The  standing  portion  of 
a half-coupling  at  the  end  of  a hose ; the  me- 
tallic ring  at  the  end  of  the  hose  of  a fire-en- 
gine, or  the  like,  to  which  the  nozle  is  screwed. 
— 9.  In  target-shooting : (a)  In  archery,  a mark 
to  shoot  at.  (6)  In  rifle-practice,  a wooden  tar- 
get composed  of  several  thicknesses  of  boards, 
with  small  spaces  between  them,  so  that  the 
depth  to  which  bullets  penetrate  can  be  ascer- 
tained. (c)  In  gunneryj  a solid  embankment  of 
earth  or  sand  into  which  projectiles  are  fired 
in  testing  guns,  or  in  making  ballistic  experi- 
ments. (d)  pi.  The  range  or  place  where  arch- 
ery, rifle,  or  gunnery  practice  is  carried  on,  in 
distinction  from  the  field.  See  target.  Hence 
— 10.  A person  or  thing  that  serves  as  a mark 
for  shafts  of  wit  or  ridicule,  or  as  an  object  of 
sarcastic  or  contemptuous  remarks. 

I played  a sentence  or  two  at  my  butt,  which  I thought 
very  smart,  when  my  ill  genius  . . . suggested  to  him 
such  a reply  as  got  all  the  laughter  on  his  side.  Budgell. 

That  false  prudence  which  dotes  on  health  and  wealth 
is  the  butt  and  merriment  of  heroism. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  229. 

11.  A goal;  abound;  a limit. 

Here  is  my  journey’s  end,  here  is  my  butt, 

And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

12.  In  coal-mining,  the  surface  of  the  coal 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  face.  [Eng.] 
— 13.  A shoemakers’ knife.  [North.  Eng.] 

Also  spelled  but. 

Bead  and  butt.  See  bead,  9. — Butt  and  butt,  with  the 
butt-ends  together,  but  not  overlapping,  as  two  planks. — 
Butts  and  bounds,  the  abuttals  and  boundaries  of  land. — 
Butt’s  length,  the  ordinary  distance  from  the  place  of 
shooting  to  the  butt  or  mark : as,  not  two  butts’  lengths 
from  the  town. 


That  the  dean,  etc.,  do  cause  all  and  singular  houses, 
dwellings  of  the  church,  to  be  hounded  and  butted. 

Abp.  Parker,  in  Strype  (fol.  ed.),  p.  304. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of,  as  boards,  in  order  to 
make  square  ends  or  to  remove  faulty  portions. 
E.  IT.  Knight. 

II.  intrans.  To  abut.  See  butt1,  v.,  H.,  2,  3. 
Also  spelled  but. 

, „tt3  (but),  n.  [Also  written  but,  early  mod.  E. 
but,  butte;  < (1)  ME.  bytte,  bitte,  bit,  earlier  butte, 
a leathern  bottle,  a wine-skin  (in  late  ME.  bitte, 
a leathern  fire-bucket),  < AS.  bytt,  byt,  a leathern 
bottle,  = MD.  butte,  D.  but,  a wooden  bucket, 
= MLG.  butte,  LG.  butte,  butt  = MHG.  butte,  G. 
butte,  biitte,  a tub,  coop,  = Icel.  bytta,  a small 
tub,  a bucket,  pail,  = Norw.  bytta,  a tub,  bucket, 
pail,  a brewing-vat  (cf.  butt,  a keg,  a butter- 
tub),  = Sw.  bytta,  a pail,  = Dan.  botte,  a tub, 
coop;  mixed  with  (2)  ME.  *butte  (not  found  in 
this  sense),  < OP.  boute,  mod.  P.  botte  = Pr.  Sp. 
bota  = It.  botte,  a butt,  cask ; cf . (3)  AS.  by  den 
= MLG.  bodene,  boden,  bode,  bodde,  budde,  also 
bodeme  (by  confusion  with  bodeme  = E.  bottom) 
= OHG.  buttnna,  MHG.  butin,  budin,  bitten,  bu- 
ten,  butten,  G.  biitte  (mixed  with  the  above)  = 
ODan.  bodde,  a butt,  tun,  tub,  vat;  cf.  It.  bot- 
tina,  a little  butt;  (4)  AS.  buter uc,  butene,  bu- 
truc,  early  ME.  buttruc  — OS.  buteric  - OHG. 
butirih,  puterih,  MHG.  butericli,  butrich,  a lea- 
thern bottle,  a flask,  G.  dial,  biitterich,  biittrich, 
a small  tub  or  barrel,  a keg  (ML.  buttericus,  a 
tankard);  and  (5)  see  bottle 2,  from  the  same 
ult.  source:  < ML.  buttis,  butta,  also  butts,  buta, 
a butt,  a cask,  MGr.  flvrig,  fjovn;,  a butt  (NGr. 
povra,  a tub,  a churn,  fiovrei,  a tub,  a barrel), 
appar  shortened  from  the  older  form  (from 
which  directly  the  third  set  of  forms  men- 
tioned), ML.  butina,  a flask,  < Gr.  mirivy,  later 
(Tarentine)  (Ivrivr/,  a flask  covered  with  osier 
(cf.  NGr.  fjvTha,  a pan  for  salting  meat).  As 
in  other  vessel-names,  the  precise  application 
varies  in  the  different  languages.  In  the  sense 
of  a particular  measure  of  wine,  the  word  is 
modern;  cf.  pipe  in  similar  senses.]  _ If.  A 
leathern  bottle  or  flask ; a bucket : in  this  sense 
only  in  Middle  English,  usually  spelled  bit  or  bitt. 

That  the  Bitters  be  redy  w*  hur  horses  and  bittes  to 
hrynge  water  . . . when  eny  parelle  of  fuyre  ys  w*yn  the 
cite.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  382. 

2.  A large  cask,  especially  one  to  contain  wine. 
— 3.  A measure  of  wine  equal  to  126  United 
States  (that  is,  old  wine)  gallons ; a pipe.  It  is 
no  longer  a legal  measure  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  com- 
mon statement  that  an  imperial  butt  is  126  imperial  gal- 
lons is  incorrect ; the  butt  is  110  imperial  gallons.  The 
measure  was  originally  used  chiefly  for  Spanish  wine,  and 
the  word  was  used  to  translate  Spanish  bota,  which  equaled 
126  United  States  gallons,  and  to  distinguish  that  from 
the  Spanish  pipe,  which  contained  only  114  United  States 
gallons.  Its  present  value  was  legalized  by  a statute  of 
Anne.  It  is  now  confounded  with  the  pipe.  The  pipe  of 
Madeira  is  reputed  to  contain  110  gallons ; of  Canary,  120 ; 
of  Port,  138 ; of  Marsala,  112.  The  bota  and  pipa,  through- 
out Spain,  vary  but  little  from  the  values  above  given.  In 
Portuguese  countries  two  measures  are  common,  one  of  141 
gallons  (Oporto,  Lisbon  for  oil),  and  another  of  110  gallons 
(Lisbon,  Madeira,  Porto  ltico,  Bahia).  There  is  besides  a 
Portuguese  pipe  of  132  gallons  (Lisbon  for  oil,  Bahia).  In 
Italy  the  name  botte  is  applied  to  a cask  holding  200 
United  States  gallons  or  more  ; but  it  was  in  many  places 
confounded  with  the  pipa,  which  held  only  160  to  170  gal- 
lons. The  French  word  botte  was  never  used  as  the  name 
of  a wine-measure ; neither  was  the  German  butte  or  biitte. 
In  Denmark  there  was  a bodde  of  123  United  States  gal- 
lons ; in  Gotha,  a measure  of  the  same  name  equal  to  115 
United  States  gallons.  The  botija  of  Bolivia  is  only  9.3 
United  States  gallons.  A butt  of  London  beer,  at  the  time 
when  London  beer  was  measured  differently  from  ale,  was 
S hogsheads.  A butt  of  salmon,  by  a statute  of  Henry  VI., 
was  84  gallons. 

4.  A beehive.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Exmoor).]  — 5. 
A cart.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

See  but2. 


To  prove  who  gave  the  fairer  butt, 
John  shows  the  chalk  on  Robert’s  coat. 


Prior. 


bUtt4t,  n.  dc 

[They]  rode  so  cloos  oon  after  a-nother  that  whan  thei  buttal1  (but'al),  n.  [Short  for  abuttal .]  If. 

were  renged  that  oonmyghthave  caste  a glove  vpontheire  . Urmnrlnm.-  a i,nrmd 9 rf’f  hvttV  » 51  A 

helmes  that  sliolde  not  have  falle  to  grounde,  er  thei  hadde  A boundary , a bound.  A.  ILL  OUtt  , n.,  0.  j A 
ride  a butte  lengthe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  385.  corner  of  ground.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


buttal 

buttal2  (but'al),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  butter A, 

bittern L 

butt-bolt  (but'bolt),  n.  An  unbarbed  arrow ; 
a butt-shaft. 

I saw  a little  devil  fly  out  of  her  eye  like  a but-bolt, 
■which  sticks  at  this  hour  up  to  the  feathers  in  my  heart. 

Ford  and  Dckker , Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  1. 

In  harness,  a short 
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butterfly-nose 


butt-chain  (but'chan), 


It  is  a fine  simile  in  one  of  Mr.  Congreve’s  prologues  which 
compares  a writer  to  a buttering  gamester  that  stakes  all 
his  winning  upon  one  cast ; so  that  if  he  loses  the  last 
throw  he  is  sure  to  be  undone.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

butter2  (but'er),  n,  [<  butt1  + -er1.]  One  who 
or  that  which  butts ; an  animal  that  butts. 
butter3  (but'er),  n.  [<  butt2,  v.  t.,  2,  + -er1.]  A 
machine  for  sawing  off  the  ends  of  boards^  to 

- - . , , . ••  , , ,,  . , square  them  and  remove  faulty  parts. 

chain  attached  at  one  end  to  the  leather  tug,  butter4t  M.  An  obsolete  form  of  litter  n't.  Com- 
and  at  the  other  to  the  swingle-tree.  E.  3.  pare  bulterlump. 

Knight.  . . , butterBt,  n.  [Only  in  ME.  form  bitter,  < bit, 

butte  (but),  n.  [F. , a rising  ground,  a mound,  }pne  (see  butt 3),  + -erf.]  One  who  has  charge 
ong.  a butt  to  shoot  at:  see  butt2.]  Aconspicu-  0f  a butt  or  fire-bucket.  See  butts,  n.,  1. 

ous  mil  or  mountain,  especially  one  that  at-  butter-ale  (but'er-al),  n.  Same  as  buttered  ale  butterflip  (but'er-flip),  n.  The  avoset,  Recurvi - 
tracts  attention  by  its  isolation,  or  serves  as  a (wbich  see,  under  butter 1,  v.  t.).  rostra  avocetta.  Montagu.  [Local,  British.] 

butter-and-eggs  (but'er-and-egz'),  1.  The  butter-flower  (but' er-flou7/er),  m.  Same  as 
QT>  n “ " popular  name  in  the  British  islands  of  the  ter  cup. 

double-flowered  variety  of  Narcissus  aurantius  Let  weeds  instead  of  butter -fiovfrs  appear, 

and  of  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  of  And  meads,  instead  of  daisies,  hemlock  bear, 

the  toad-flax  or  ramsted,  Linaria  Linaria ; * Gay,  Shep.  Week,  Friday,  1.  85. 

also,  of  several  other  plants  the  flowers  of  butterfly  (but'6r-fli),  n. ; pi.  butterflies  (-fllz). 
which  are  of  two  shades  of  yellow. — 2.  The  act  [<  ME.  butturflye,  boterflye , etc.,  < AS.  buttor - 
of  sliding  on  one  foot,  and  striking  the  slide  with  fledge , buter flege  (=  MD.  botervliege,  D.  boter- 
the  heel  and  toe  of  the  other  foot  at  short  inter- 
vals. [Eng.  school-boy  slang.]  Macmillan’s 
Mag. 


can  coast,  but  not  much  esteemed  for  food.  [Massachu- 
setts and  New  York.]  ( b ) A carangoid  fish,  Vomer  setipin- 
ni8,  otherwise  called  humpback  butter-fish.  [Wood’s  Holl, 
Massachusetts.]  (c)  A fish  of  the  family  Labridse,  Corido- 
dax  pulLus.  It  has  an  oblong  body  with  small  smooth 
scales,  a naked  head,  and  17  dorsal  spines  and  17  rays. 
The  flesh  is  exceedingly  short  in  the  grain,  and  well 
savored,  without  being  rich.  It  inhabits  the  kelp-beds 
around  New  Zealand.  ( d ) A bivalve  mollusk  of  the  fam- 
ily Veneridse,  Tapes  decussata;  the  purr.  [Local,  Eng. 
(Hampshire).]  (e)  A bivalve  mollusk  of  the  family  Myi- 
a«,  Mya  arenaria  ; the  soft  clam. 

2.  A fish  of  the  genus  Mursenoides,  especially 
M.  gunellus.  [Eng.]— 3.  A serranoid  fish, 
Cephalopholis  punctatus.  Also  called  nigger-flsh. 
[West  Ind.] 


the  upper  Missouri  and  west  to  the  Pacific. 
Thus,  the  “Three  Buttes"  were  a conspicuous  landmark 
for  emigrants  to  Oregon.  One  of  the  highest  and  grandest 
mountains  in  the  United  States,  Mount  Shasta,  was  in  the 
early  days  of  Californian  emigration  known  to  the  Ameri- 
cans almost  exclusively  as  Shasta  Butte.  Other  promi- 
nent lofty  peaks  in  California  are  still  called  buttes,  as 
Downieville  Buttes,  Marysville  Buttes,  etc.  This  use  of 
the  word  butte,  now  gradually  disappearing  from  the 
region  in  question,  is  a relic  of  French  occupancy  of 
the  Northwest,  and  of  the  subsequent  wide  distribution 
through  that  region  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  em- 
ployees, most  of  whom  were  of  French  extraction.  The 


word  was  picked  up  by  overland  emigrants  and  carried  to  butterball  (but'er-bal),  n.  Same  as  buffle 1,  2. 
the  furthest  West;  and  it  has  been  much  used  as  a place-  butter-bean  (but'er-ben),  n.  The  Lima  beau, 

a m a olnno  nr  in  f»nvn  m nn  Tinti  . . ' - - ...  7 


Phaseolus  lunatus,  or  a special  variety  of  it; 
also,  a wax-podded  variety  of  P.  vulgaris  or 
P.  nanus.  See  bean 1,  2. 

butter-bird  (but'er-bferd),  n.  The  name  given 
to  tbe  rice-bunting,  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  in  great  request  for  the 
table.  See  cut  under  bobolink. 


name,  alone  or  in  combination, 
buttent,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  button. 
butt-end  (but'end),  n.  The  thicker,  larger,  or 
blunt  end  of  anything:  as,  the  butt-end  of  a 
musket  or  a piece  of  timber:  same  as  butt2, 

*1  (a).  Also  spelled  but-end. 
butter1  (but'er),  n.  [<  ME.  butter,  buttere,  bu- 
tere,  < AS.  butere  (in  comp,  buter-,  buttor -)  = . , „ . ...  . , ,,  ., 

OFries.  butera,  botera  = D.boter  = LG.  hotter  = butterboat  (but'er-bot),  n.  A vessel  for  the 
OHG.  butrd,  butere,  MHG.  buter,  G.  butter  = table  m which  melted  butter,  intended  to  be 
F.  beurre  - - It.  burro,  butiro,  < L.  butyrum,  < used  as  a sauce,  is  served;  a sauce-boat. 

Gr.  Bovrvpov,  butter,  appar.  < jiovg,  cow,  + rvpdg,  butter-box  (but  er-boks),  n.  1.  A box  or  ves- 
cheese,  but  perhaps  an  accom.  of  some  for-  sel  for  butter.— 2f.  A Dutchman.  [Slang.] 
eign  word.]  1.  The  fatty  portion  of  milk.  As  butterbump  (but'er-bump),  n.  [Also  butter- 
prepared  for  use,  it  contains  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  fats,  with  mump  (and  cf.  bu tteTMUHk) , \ butter , dial, 
varying  amounts  of  water  and  salt,  and  minute  quantities  form  of  bitter 3,  bittem\  q.  V.,  + bump\ 
of  sugar  and  curd.  It  is  used  as  a food  or  relish  by  most  yar.  mump.  Cf.  equiv.  boqbumper.~\  A 
peoples,  and  is  made  directly  from  the  milk  or  from  the  -Rnrniififlu  hit  torn  Botauru <? 

cream  previously  separated  from  the  milk,  of  cows,  goats,  name  01  the  hniropean  Dittern,  HOiaurus 

and  other  animals.  Agitation  or  churning  separates  the  StellariS.  lennyson.  [Frov.  Lng.J 
fats  from  the  milk  or  cream  and  makes  them  cohere  in  blltter-bur,  butter-blllT  (but'er-b&r),  71. 
lumps,  which  are  then  worked  together,  freed  as  far  as  name  0£  the  sweet  coltsfoot,  Petasites 
possible  from  buttermilk,  and  usually  mixed  with  salt,  Annh 

which  preserves  the  butter  and  develops  its  flavor.  1 dlgaris.  Also  called,  OUtter-aock. 

2.  In  old  chem.y  a term  applied  to  certain  an-  butter-color  (but  er-kul  or),  n.  1.  The 
hydrous  metallic  chlorids  of  buttery  Consis-  color  of  butter;  golden  yellow.— 2.  A sub- 
tence  and  fusibility.  - Butter-and-tallow  tree,  a ftance  containing  a large  amount  of  color- 
guttiferous  tree  of  Sierra  Leone,  Pentadesma  butyracea,  mg  matter  which  IS  mixed  With  butter, 
so  called  from  its  abundant  yellow,  greasy  sap,  which  the  oleomargarin,  butterin,  or  suine,  to  give 
natives  mix  with  their  food.— Butter  of  antimony,  a ^ a rich  yellow  color;  a preparation  of 
name  given  to  antimony  tnchlorid,  made  by  distilling  a J „ ,,  , 7 h 

mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  antimony,  and  former-  ★madder  or  01  arnotto  thus  used, 
ly  used  in  medicine  as  a caustic.— Butter  of  bismuth,  buttercup  (but  er-kup),  n.  A name  given 
butter  of  tin,  butter  of  zinc,  sublimated  chlorids*of  to  most  of  the  common  species  of  Ranuncu- 
those  metals.— Butter  of  wax,  the  oleaginous  part  of  /j/o  with  brio-ht-vpllow  cun-shaoed  flowers 
wax,  obtained  by  distillation,  having  a buttery  consistence.  yenow  cup  snapeu  nowers 

— Macaja  butter.  See  Cocos. — Midshipmen’s  butter.  and  divided  leaves,  such  as  R.  acns  and  R. 
s ee  avocado. — Paraffin-butter,  a crude  paraffin  which  bulbosus.  Also  called  butter -flower  and  crowfoot. 
is  used  for  making  candles.—  Rock-butter,  a peculiar  butter-daisy  (but'er-da^zi),  n.  The  white  OX- 
mineral,  an  aluminium  and  iron  sulphate  of  the  consist-  _ e fProv  En0-  1 
ence  and  appearance  of  soft  butter,  occurring  as  a pasty  Y’/t.  B’-  tin  a 

exudation  from  aluminiferous  rocks  at  Hurlet  Alum  buttST-dOCk  (hut  er-dok),  n.  A name  given  to 
Works,  Paisley,  Scotland,  and  in  several  places  on  the  the  bitter  dock,  Rumex  obtusifolius , and  the 
continent  of  Europe.— Run  butter,  clarified  butter;  sweet  coltsfoot,  Petasites  vulgaris,  because  their 
butter  melted  and  potted  for  culinary  use.  The  name  of  i i„nvps!  for  wra^rnno-  buttor 

ghee  (which  see)  is  given  to  a kind  of  run  butter  made  in  , la}ge  maves  are  used  lor  wrapping  DUtter.  # 
India. — Vegetable  butters,  a name  given  to  certain  butter-fingered  (but  er-fing  gerd),  a.  Having 
concrete  fixed  vegetable  oils  which  are  solid  at  common  slippery  or  weak  fingers ; clumsy  in  the  use  of 
temperatures  : so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  butter  a-Tw*  hands  [Slang.] 
produced  from  the  milk  of  animals.  The  following  are  ™ 

the  most  important  of  them  : Cacao-butter,  or  oil  of  theo-  butter-fingers  (but  ei -ling  gerz),  n.  One  Who 
broma,  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  cacao  ( Theo - lets  drop  anything  he  Ollght  to  hold;  a butter- 
broma  Cacao)  of  tropical  America ; it  is  a “ yellowish-  white  fingered  person;  specifically,  in  base-ball  and 

solid,  having  a faint  agreeable  odor,  a bland  chocolate-  - - - ’ " — 

like  taste,  and  a neutral  reaction  ” (U.  S.  Dispensatory, 
p.  1049).  Canara  butter  is  obtained  from  the  fruits  of 

Vateria  Indica ; it  is  a resin  rather  than  an  oil,  and  is  , - 

used  as  a varnish.  Fulwa  butter  is  from  the  seeds  of  the  gaze,  he  ^happened  to  let  it  tall,  cries  o 
East  Indian  Madhuca  butyracea;  Kokum  butter,  from  “Halloo,  butterfingers!  were  heard  fp 
the  seeds  of  Qarcinia  Indica;  Mahwah  butter,  from 
Madhuca  Indica.  Shea  butter,  also  called  galam  or  Bam- 
buk  blitter,  is  from  the  kernels  of  the  shea-tree,  Butyrosper- 
mum  Parkii,  of  western  Africa ; it  resembles  palm-oil,  but 
+ is  of  a deeper-red  color.  See  cacao , gutta-shea,  and  karite. 

butter1  (but'6r),  v.  [<  butter !,  ri.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  smear  with  butter. 

’Twas  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse, 

butter’d  his  hay.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  flatter  grossly:  as,  he  buttered  him  to  his 
heart’s  content.  [Colloq.]— Buttered  ale,  a beer 
brewed  without  hops  or  other  bitter  ingredient,  and 
flavored  with  sugar,  butter,  and  spice. — To  know  on 
which  side  one’s  bread  is  buttered,  to  know  where 
one’s  advantage  lies ; be  able  to  take  care  of  one’s  self. 

[Colloq.] 

I know  what’s  what,  I know  on  which  side 

My  bread  is  butter'd.  Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  ii.  1. 

ii.  intrans.  In  gambling  slang,  to  stake  the 
previous  winnings,  with  addition,  at  every 
throw  or  every  game. 
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vlieg  = G.  butter fliege),  a butterfly,  a large  white 
moth,  < butere,  butter,  + fledge,  a fly.  Cf.  MD. 
botervoghel,  a butterfly,  = G.  buttervogel,  a large 
white  moth  (MD.  voghel,  D.  vogel  = G.  vogel  = E. 
fowl1).  The  reason  for  the  name  is  uncertain; 
it  was  probably  at  first  applied  to  the  yellow 
species.  Grimm  says  it  has  its  name,  as  well  as 
an  old  German  name  molkendieb  (late  MHG. 
molkendiep),  ‘ milk-thief,’  from  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple formerly  believed  that  the  butterfly,  or  elves 
or  witches  in  its  shape,  stole  milk  and  butter ; 
hut  the  legend  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  name. 
Another  explanation,  based  on  another  name  of 
the  butterfly,  MD.  boterschijte,  -schiete,  -schete, 
refers  it  to  the  color  of  the  excrement  (schijte).] 
1.  The  common  English  name  of  any  diurnal 
lepidopterous  insect ; especially,  one  of  the  rho- 
palocerous  Lepidoptera,  corresponding  to  the 


cricket,  one  who  “muffs”  a hall.  [Slang.] 
When,  on  the  executioner  lifting  the  head  of  the  seventh 
traitor,  as  the  preceding  six  had  been  lifted  to  the  public 

of  “Ah,  clumsy!” 

om  various  quar- 
ters of  the  assembly.  Hook , Gilbert  Gurney,  II.  i. 

butter-fish  (but'er-fish),  n.  1.  A name  given 
to  various  fishes  and  other  marine  animals  hav- 
ing a smooth  and  unctuous  surface  like  butter. 
(a)  The  fish  Stromateus  (or  Poronotus)  triacanthus.  It  has 


Butter-fish  ( Stromateus  triacanthus). 

an  oval  form,  rounded  in  front,  with  pores  on  the  back  in 
a single  row  above  the  lateral  line,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  not  elevated.  It  is  abundant  along  the  eastern  Ameri- 


Goatweed  Butterfly  (. Ancea  andria  Scudd.),  male,  natural  size. 

old  Linnean  genus  Papilio,  called  distinctively 
the  butterflies.  See  Diurna.  Rliopaloceray  Lepi- 
doptera, and  Papilio.  — 2.  Figuratively,  a per- 
son whose  attention  is  given  to  a variety  of 
trifles  of  any  kind ; one  incapable  of  steady 
application ; a showily  dressed,  vain,  and  giddy 
person. — 3.  A kind  of  flat  made-up  neck-tie. — 
4f.  An  herb  otherwise  called  ragwort.  Kersey, 
1708.— Butterfly  head-dress.  See  head-dress.—  Cop- 
per butterflies,  the  English  name  of  the  small  copper- 
colored  species  of  the  family  Lycsenidse,  and  especially 
of  the  genus  Lycsena.— Goatweed butterfly,  the  popu- 
lar name  of  Ansea  andria  Scudd.,  a rare  and  interesting 
butterfly,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  goatweeds  of 
the  genus  Croton.  The  insect  is  specially  interesting 
from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  sexes,  or  sexual  dimorphism, 
and  from  the  curious  habit  of  the  larva,  which  lives  in  a 
cup  made  of  the  folded  leaf.  The  larva  is  clear-green  in 
color,  with  pale-white  granulations  and  interspersed  dark 
indentations.  The  chrysalis  is  light-green,  banded  with 
dark-gray.  The  male  butterfly  is  deep  coppery-red,  mark- 
ed with  dark  purplish-brown,  while  the  female  is  much 
lighter-colored,  though  also  marked  with  dark-brown. — 
Sea-butterfly,  a mollusk  of  the  subclass  Pteropoda:  so 
called  from  its  extended  lateral  foot-lobes,  which  simu- 
late wings. 

butterfly-cock  (hut'er-fli-kok),  n.  Same  as 

irbutterfly-valve. 

butterfly-fish  (hut'  er-fli-fish),  n.  1 . An  English 
name  of  the  eyed  blenny,  Blennius  ocellaris. — 
2.  A fish  of  the  family  Nomeidce,  Gasterochisma 
melampus,  with  large  black  ventral  fins,  inhab- 
iting the  sea  about  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
It  attains  a length  of  more  than  3 feet,  hut  is 
rare. 

butterfly-gurnard  (but'er-fli-ger"nard),  n.  A 
fish  of  the  family  Triglidce,  the  Lepidotrigla  Va- 
nessa of  the  Tasmanian  and  Australian  seas, 
butterfly-nose  (but'er-fli-noz),  n.  A spotted 
nose,  as  of  some  dogs. 


butterfly-orchis 
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butterfly-orchis  (but'6r-fli-6r,/kis),  n.  A Brit- 
ish orchid,  Platanthera  bifolia,  growing  in 
woods  and  open  heaths.  The  great  butterfly- 
orchis  is  P.  clilorantha. 

butterfly-plant  (but'er-fli -plant),  n.  1 . A West 
Indian  orchideous  plant,  Oncidium  Papilio.  See 
Oncidium. — 2.  A species  of  the  East  Indian  Pha- 
icenopsis. 

butterfly-ray  (but'6r-fii-ra),  n.  A selachian 
of  the  family  Trygonidce,  Pteroplatea  maclura. 
It  is  a kind  of  sting-ray  with  very  broad  pec- 
torals. 

butterfly-shaped  (but'er-fll-shapt),  a.  In  hot., 
shaped  like  a butterfly;  papilionaceous, 
butterfly-shell  (but'er-fli-shel),  n.  A shell  of 
the  genus  Voluta. 

butterfly-valve  (but'er-fli-valv),  n 
double  clack-valve  used  in  pumps, 
sentially  of  two  semicircular  clappers, 
clacks,  or  wings  hinged  to  a cross-rib 
cast  in  the  pump-bucket,  and  is  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  wings  of 
a butterfly  when  open,  as  represented 
in  section  in  the  annexed  cut.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  lift-buckets  of  large  wa- 
ter-pumps, and  for  the  air-pump  buck- 
ets of  condensing  steam-engines.  Also 
called  butterjly-cock.  See  clack-valve. 

butterfly- weed  (but ' er  - fll- 

wed),  n.  1.  A name  of  the 
North  American  plant  Ascle- 
pias  tuberosa  ; the  pleurisy-root.  It  has  a consid- 
erable  reputation  as  an  article  of  the  materia  medica.  It 
is  an  expectorant,  a mild  cathartic,  and  a diaphoretic,  and 
is  employed  in  incipient  pulmonary  affections,  rheuma- 
tism, and  dysentery. 

2.  The  butterfly-pea,  Clitoria  Mariana. 
butterin,  butterine  (but'er-in),  n.  [<  butler 1 
+ -in2,  -ine2.]  An  artificial  butter  made  by 
churning  oleomargarin,  a product  of  animal 
fat,  with  milk  and  water,  or  by  churning  milk 
with  some  sweet  butter  and  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  chum  by  the 
latter  method  being  converted  into  butterin. 
butterist,  «.  See  buttress,  3. 
butter-knife  (but'er-nlf),  n.  A blunt  and 
generally  ornamented  knife  used  for  cutting 
butter  at  table. 

butterman  (but'er-man),  n. ; pi.  buttermen 
(-men).  A man  who  sells  butter, 
buttermilk  (but'er-milk),  n.  [=  I),  botermelk 
= MHG.  butermilch,  G.  buttermilcli.]  The  liquid 
that  remains  after  the  butter  is  separated  from 
milk.  It  has  a pleasant  acidulous  taste.  Also 
called  churn-milk. 

I . . . received  a small  jug  of  thick  buttermilk , not  re- 
markably clean,  but  very  refreshing. 

B.  Taylor , Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  54. 

butter-mold  (but'  er-mold),  n.  A mold  in  which 
pats  of  butter  are  shaped  and  stamped, 
buttermunk  (but'  er-mungk),  n.  [A  variant  of 
butterbump.]  A local  New  England  name  of 
the  night-heron,  Nyctiardea  grisea  nwvia. 
butternut  (but'er-nut),  n.  1.  The  fruit  of 
Juglans  cinerea,  an  American  tree,  so  called 
from  the  oil  it  contains;  also,  the  tree  itself. 
The  tree  bears  a resemblance  in  its  general  appearance  to 
the  black  walnut  (■/.  nigra),  but  the  fruit  is  long,  pointed, 
and  viscous,  the  nut  furrowed  and  sharply  jagged,  and  the 
■wood  soft  but  close-grained  and  light-colored,  turning  yel- 
low after  exposure.  The  wood  takes  a fine  polish,  and  is 
largely  used  in  interior  finish  and  in  cabinet-work.  The 
inner  bark  furnishes  a brown  dye,  and  is  used  as  a mild 
cathartic.  Also  called  white  walnut. 

2.  The  nut  of  Caryocar  nuciferum,  a lofty  tim- 
ber-tree of  Guiana  belonging  to  the  family 
Caryocaraseas.  The  nuts  have  a pleasant  taste,  and 
are  exported  to  some  extent.  They  are  also  known  as 
souari-  or  suioarrow-nuts. 

3.  A name  applied  during  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States  to  Confederate  soldiers,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  coarse  brown  homespun  cloth,  dyed 
with  butternut,  often  worn  by  them. 

butter-pat  (but'er-pat),  n.  A small  piece  of 
butter  formed  into  a generally  ornamental 
shape  for  the  table. 

butter-pot  (but'er-pot),  n.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  a cylindrical  vessel  of  coarse  pottery 
glazed  with  pulverized  lead  ore  dusted  upon  the 
*ware  before  it  was  fired.  Marryat. 
butter-print  (but 'er- print),  n.  A mold  for 
stamping  butter  into  blocks,  prints,  or  pats. 
Also  called  butter-stamp. 

butter-SCOtch  (but'er-skoch),  n.  A kind  of 
oleaginous  taffy. 

butter-shag  (but'er-shag),  n.  A slice  of  bread 
and  butter.  [Local,  Eng.  (Cumberland).] 
butter-stamp  (but'er-stamp),  n.  Same  as  but- 
ter-print. 

butter-tongs  (but'er-tongz),  ».  pi.  A kind  of 
tongs  with  flat  blades  for  slicing  and  lifting 
butter. 


butter-tooth  (but'er-toth),  n.  [<  butter 1 + 
tooth;  perhaps  with  some  vague  allusion  to 
milk-tooth.']  A broad  front  tooth. 

I’d  had  an  eye 

Popt  out  ere  this  time,  or  my  two  butter-teeth 
Thrust  down  my  throat. 

+ Middleton , Massinger , and  Rowley , Old  Law,  iii.  2. 
butter-tree  (but'er-tre),  n.  Butyrospermum 
Parkii,  found  in  Africa,  which  yields  a sub- 
stance like  butter;  the  shea-tree.  See  shea. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  various  other  trees  from  the 
seeds  of  which  solid  oils  are  obtained.  See  butterl. 
butter-trier  (but'er-tri'er),  n.  A long  hollow 
hand-tool  used  in  sampling  butter, 
butter-tub  (but'er-tub),  n.  A tub  used  for 
containing  butter  in  quantity, 
butterweed  (but'er-wed),  n.  A common  name 
of  the  horseweed,  Leptilon  Canadense,  and  of 
Senecio  lobatus  of  the  northern  U.  8. 
butter-weightt  (but'er-wat),  n.  More  than  full 
weight ; a larger  or  more  liberal  allowance  than 
is  usual  or  is  stipulated  for:  in  allusion  to  a 
custom,  now  obsolete,  of  allowing  and  exact- 
ing 17  or  18  ounces,  or  even  more,  to  the  pound 
of  butter.  In  Scotland  either  tron  weight  or  a 
still  heavier  pound  was  used  for  butter. 

They  teach  you  how  to  split  a hair, 

Give and  Jove  an  equal  share ; 

Yet  why  should  we  be  lac’d  so  strait? 

I’ll  give  my  M butter-weiyht. 

Swift , Rhapsody  on  Poetry, 
butterwife  (but'er-wlf),  n.  A butterwoman. 
Johnson. 

butterwoman  (but'er-wum^an),  n. ; pi.  butter- 
women  (-wim//en).  A wo- 
man who  sells  butter. 

I see  grave  learned  men  rail 
and  scold  like  butter-women. 

^ Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  613. 

butter- worker  (but ' er- 

wer^ker),  n.  An  apparatus 
or  tool  for  freeing  butter 
from  buttermilk, 
butterwort  (but'er-wert), 
n.  [<  butter1  + wort1.]  A 
name  common  to  the  spe- 
cies of  Pinguicula.  The  hut- 
terworts  grow  on  wet  ground, 
are  apparently  stemless,  and 
have  showy  spurred  flowers. 

The  name  is  due  to  the  greasy- 
looking  viscid  surface  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  covered  with 
soft,  pellucid  glandular  hairs, 
secreting  a glutinous  liquor  that 
catches  small  insects.  The  edges 
of  the  leaf  roll  over  on  the  insect 
and  retain  it,  and  the  insects  thus 
caught  are  supposed  to  serve  as  food  for  the  plant.  In  the 
north  of  Sweden  the  leaves  are  employed  to  curdle  milk. 

buttery1  (but' 6r-i),  a.  [<  butter1  + -y1.]  1. 

Having  the  qualities  (especially  the  consis- 
tence) or  appearance  of  butter. 

Sinking  her  voice  into  a deeper  key,  she  drove  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  slowly  and  surely,  through  and  through  his 
poor,  unresisting,  buttery  heart.  C.  Reade,  Art. 

2.  Apt  to  let  fall  anything  one  ought  to  hold, 
as  a ball  in  the  game  of  cricket ; butter-fingered. 
buttery2  (but' er-i),  n. ; pi.  butteries  (-iz.)  [< 
ME.  botery,  botry,  a buttery,  a corruption  (due 
to  association  with  botere,  butter,  and  to  the 
fact  that,  besides  liquors,  butter  and  other  pro- 
visions were  kept  in  the  same  place)  of  bote- 
lerye  (mod.  E.  restored  buttery),  < OF.  bouteil- 
lerie,  a place  to  keep  bottles  or  liquors  (ML. 
buticularia,  the  office  of  a wine-taster),  < bou- 
teille,  boutille,  a bottle : see  butler  and  bottle2.] 

1.  An  apartment  in  a house  in  which  wines, 
liquors,  and  provisions  are  kept ; a pantry. 

Take  them  to  the  buttery , 

And  give  them  friendly  welcome. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the^.,  Ind.,  i. 

Make  him  drink,  wench ; 

And  if  there  be  any  cold  meat  in  the  buttery, 

Give  him  some  broken  bread  and  that,  and  rid  him. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  i.  3. 

2.  In  colleges,  formerly,  a room  where  liquors, 
fruits,  and  refreshments  were  kept  for  sale  to 
the  students. 

In  English  universities  the  buttery  was  in  former  days 
the  scene  of  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment. 

B.  U.  Hall,  College  Words, 
buttery-bar  (but'er-i-bar),  n.  A ledge  on  the 
top  of  a buttery-hatch  on  which  to  rest  tan- 
kards. 

Bring  your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar  and  let  it  drink. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  3. 

buttery-book  (but'6r-i-buk),  n.  An  account- 
book  kept  at  the  buttery  of  a college. 

This  person  was  an  assistant  to  the  butler  to  put  on 
[that  is,  enter]  bottles  in  the  buttery  book. 

Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.,  ii. 
If  no  rude  mice  with  envious  rage 
The  buttery -books  devour.  The  Student , I,  348, 


Butterwort  (Pinguicula 
vulgaris). 

(From  Le  Maout  and  De- 
caisne’s  “ Traite  general  de 
Botanique.”) 


buttery-batch  (but'&r-i-hach),  n.  A hatch  or 
half-door  giving  entrance  to  a buttery. 

I know  you  were  one  could  keep 

The  buttery-hatch  still  locked,  and  save  the  chippings. 

B.  J orison,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

butt-hinge  (but'hinj),  n.  Same  as  butt2,  4. 
butthorn  (but'thdrn),  n.  [Uncertain;  appar. 

< but2  (or  else  butt2)  + thorn,  prob.  in  ref.  to 
the  spiny  surface  of  the  starfish.]  A kind  of 
starfish,  Astropecten  aurantiacus.  See  starfish. 

butt-howel  (but'hou"el),  n.  A kind  of  howel 
or  adz  used  by  coopers. 

butting  (but'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  butt1,  v.,  for 
abut.]  An  abutting  or  abuttal. 

Without  buttings  or  boundings  on  any  side. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  Works,  I.  xx. 
butting-joint  (but'ing-joint),  n.  A joint  formed 
by  two  pieces  of  timber  or  metal  united  end- 
wise so  that  they  come  exactly  against  each 
other  with  a true  joint ; an  abutting  joint.  In 
ironwork  the  parts  are  welded,  and  the  term  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  lap-joint.  Also  called  butt-joint. 
butting-machine  (but'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  dressing  and  finishing  the  ends  of 
boards  or  small  timbers  by  means  of  cutters 
attached  to  a revolving  disk, 
butting-ring  (but'ing-ring),  n.  A collar  on  the 
axle  of  a wheel,  inside  the  wheel,  which  it  pre- 
vents from  moving  further  inward  along  the  axle, 
butting-saw  (but'ing-sa),  n.  A cross-cut  saw 
used  to  prepare  logs  for  the  saw-mill  by  cut- 
ting off  the  rough  ends. 

butt-joint  (but'joint),  n.  Same  as  butting- 
join  t. 

buttle1  (but'l),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  bottle 3. 
buttle2  (but'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  buttled,  ppr. 
buttling.  [<  butler,  as  butch  < butcher,  burgle  < 
burglar,  peddle  < peddler , etc.]  To  act  as  butler. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

butt-leather  (but/leTH'!'er),  n.  The  thickest 
leather,  used  chiefly  for  the  soles  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

buttock  (but'ok),  n.  [<  ME.  buttok,  bottok; 
AS.  buttuc,  an  end.  a piece  of  land.]  1.  Either 
of  the  two  protuberances  which  form  the  rump 
in  men  and  animals;  in  the  plural,  the  rump ; 
the  gluteal  region  of  the  body,  more  protu- 
berant in  man  than  in  any  other  animal ; the 
bottom. 

Like  a barber’s  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  upper  aftermost  portion  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  contour  of  a ship’s  bottom. 
Thearle,  Naval  Arch. — 3.  In  coal-mining,  the 
portion  of  a face  of  coal  ready  to  be  next  taken 
down.  [Eng.] — 4.  A piece  of  armor  for  the 

rump  of  a horse.  See  croupi&re Buttock  mailt, 

a ludicrous  term  for  the  fine  formerly  paid,  in  a case  of 
fornication,  to  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Scoff.  [Scotch.] 

buttocker  (but'ok-er),  n.  [<  buttock,  3,  + -er1.] 
In  mining,  one  who  works  at  the  buttock,  or 
breaks  out  the  coal  ready  for  the  fillers.  [Eng.  ] 
buttock-line  (but'ok-lln),  n.  In  ship-building, 
the  projection  upon  the  sheer  plan  of  the  in- 
tersection of  a plane  parallel  to  it  with  the 
after-body  of  the  vessel. 

The  lines  obtained  by  the  intersections  of  the  planes 
parallel  to  the  sheer  plane  are  known  as  how  lines  when 
in  the  fore  body,  and  buttock  lines  when  in  the  after  body. 
+ Thearle,  Naval  Architecture,  § 16. 

button  (but'n),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baton, 

< ME.  boton,  botoun,  bothun,  bothom,  < OF. 
ho  ton  (F.  bouton  = Pr.  Sp.  boton  = Pg.  botao  = 
It.  bottone),  < ML.  *botto(n-),  a bud,  knob,  but- 
ton, prob.  < *bottare,  buttare,  OF.  boter,  etc., 
push,  thrust:  see  butt1,  v.]  1.  Any  knob  or  ball 
fastened  to  another  body;  specifically,  such  au 
object  used  to  secure  together  different  parts 
of  a garment,  to  one  portion  of  which  it  is 
fastened  in  such  a way  that  it  can  be  passed 
through  a slit  (called  a buttonhole)  in  another 
portion,  or  through  a loop.  Buttons  are  sometimes 
sewed  to  garments  for  ornament.  They  are  made  of  met- 
al, horn,  wood,  mother-of-pearl,  etc.,  and  were  formerly 
common  in  very  rich  materials,  especially  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  coats  of  gentlemen  at  the  French 
court  had  buttons  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  pearl,  enam- 
el, and  the  like.  Later  buttons  of  diamonds  or  of  paste 
imitating  diamonds  were  worn,  matching  the  buckles  of 
the  same  period. 

2 .pi.  (used  as  a singular).  A page:  so  called 
from  the  buttons,  commonly  gilt,  which  adorn 
his  jacket. 

Our  present  girl  is  a very  slow  coach ; but  we  hope  some 
day  to  sport  a buttons.  Dean  Ramsay. 

3.  A knob  of  gold,  crystal,  coral,  ruby,  or 
other  precious  stone,  worn  by  Chinese  officials, 
both  civil  and  military,  on  the  tops  of  their 
hats  as  a badge  of  rank ; hence,  the  rank  itself : 
as,  a blue  button.  There  are  nine  ranks,  the  first  or 
highest  being  distinguished  by  a transparent  red  (or  ruby) 


American  Copper. 


Gray  Hairstreak. 


Monarch  Butterfly. 


Nettle  Tortoise-shell, 


Clouded  Sulphur. 


Common  Wood-nymph. 


The  Banded  Purple. 


Great  Spangled  Fritillary. 


Silver-bordered  Fritillary. 


The  Buckeye. 


Tiger  Swallowtail, 


The  Comma, 


Lorquin’s  Admiral. 


Bruce’s  Lemonias. 


Orange-Skirted  Calico 


Eyed  Emperor 


Thistle  Butterfly 


NORTH  AMERICAN  BUTTERFLIES 


NATURAL  SIZES 


button 
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button ; the  second,  by  opaque  red  (coral) ; the  third,  by  buttoner  (but/n-er),  n.  1 . One  who  or  that 
transparent  blue  (sapphire) ; the  fourth,  by  opaque  blue  which  buttons:  a button-hook.— 2.  A decoy, 
(lapis  lazuli);  the  fifth,  by  transparent  white  (crystal);  J 

the  sixth,  by  opaque  white ; the  seventh,  by  plain  gold ; the  Slang,  j . 

eighth,  by  worked  gold ; and  the  ninth  or  lowest,  by  plain  button-fastener  (Dut/n-fas//ner),  n.  A Clasp 
gold  with  the  character  for  “old  age  ’’  engraved  on  it  in  for  fastening  buttons. 

two  places.  A scholar  who  has  passed  the  siu*tsai  (or  jjuttOIl-flOWer  (but'n-flou//er),  n.  A name  given 
bachelor)  examination  is  entitled  to  wear  the  last.  . . ^ 7 . -t  71  i < r.v 

4.  A knob  or  protuberance  resembling  a button.  *°  species  of  Ochna,  shrubs  and  trees  of  trop- 
Specifically — (a)  The  knob  of  metal  which  terminates  the  lca,l  America,  family  Ochnacese.  borne  are 
breech  of  most  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  which  affords  aeon-  ★ occasionally  cultivated  in  hothouses, 
yenient  bearing  for  the  application  of  hand  spikes,  breech-  buttonhole  (but ' n -hoi),  n.  1 . The  hole  or  loop 
ing8,  etc. ; a cascabel.  [Eng.]  (6)  A knob  or  guard  secured  *n  a button  is  caught. — 2 . A name  given 


to  the  end  of  a foil,  to  prevent  the  point  from  penetrating 


butyrate 

3f.  [Also  written  but  trice,  butter  is. ~\  In  far - 
riery , an  instrument  of  steel  set  in  wood,  for 
paring  the  hoof  of  a horse.  Minsheu, ; Kersey. 
— Flying  buttress,  in  medieval  arch.,  a support  in  the 
form  of  a segment  of  an  arch  springing  from  a solid 
mass  of  masonry,  as  the  top  of  a side-aisle  buttress,  and 
abutting  against  another  part  of  the  structure,  as  the  wall 
of  a clearstory,  in  which  case  it  acts  as  a counterpoise 
against  the  vaulting  of  the  central  pile : so  named  from 
its  passing  through  the  air.— Hanging  buttress,  in 
arch.,  a feature  in  the  form  of  a buttress,  not  standing 
solid  on  a foundation,  but  supported  on  a corbel.  It  Is 
applied  in  debased  styles  chiefly  as  a decoration. 


the  skin  or  wounding,  (c)  The  small  knob  or  ball  by  push- 
ing or  pressing  which  the  circuit  of  an  electric  bell  is  com- 
pleted. 

5.  A bud  of  a plant.  [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 

Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos’d. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

6.  A flat  or  elongated  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
turning  on  a nail  or  screw,  used  to  fasten  doors, 
windows,  etc. — 7.  A small  round  mass  of  met- 


um,  because  its  fructification  in  the  young  state 
★resembles  a buttonhole  in  form  and  appearance, 
buttonhole  (but'n-hol),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  but- 
tonholed, ppr.  buttonholing . [<  buttonhole , n.~] 
1.  To  seize  by  the  buttonhole  or  button  and 
detain  in  conversation ; interview. 

He  won’t  stand  on  the  corner  and  buttonhole  everybody 
with  the  news.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  vi. 

aLlyifg  -at  theob°Tt0m  of  a cru0lble  °r  cuP®j  button-hook ^Cbut'mkiSx11^.  A small  metal 
after  fusion  - 8.  In  an  organ  a sm  l rou  for  buttoning  shoes,  gloves,  etc. 

piece  of  leather  which,  when  screwed  on  the  button_loom  (but'n-ldm),  n.  A loom  for  weav- 
tapped  wire  of  a tracker,  prevents  it  from  lump-  . i,,. 

log  out  of  place.  Stainer  and  Barrett.- 9.  An  . mg  coverings  for ; buttons. 


to  the  hart’s-tongue  fern,  Phyllitis  Scolopendri-  buttress  (but'res),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  boterasen : see 


buttress,  n.)  To  support  by  a buttress;  hence, 
to  prop  or  prop  up,  literally  or  figuratively. 

To  set  it  upright  again,  and  to  prop  and  buttress  it  up 
for  duration.  Burke,  Reform  of  Representation. 

A white  wall,  buttressed  well,  made  girdle  wide 
To  towers  and  roofs  where  yet  his  kin  did  bide. 

William  Morris , Earthly  J’arudLse,  HI.  369. 


buttress-tower  (but'res-tou//er). 


In  early 


adjustable  knob  through  which  reins  pass, 
which  serves  to  insure  the  driver’s  grip  on 
the  reins. — 10.  In  gaol.:  (a)  The  terminal 
segment  of  the  crepitaculum  or  rattle  of  a rat- 
tlesnake. See  crepitaculum. 

In  the  structure  of  the  end  of  the  tail  of  harmless 
snakes,  we  see  a trace  of  the  first  button  of  the  rattle  in 
a horny  cap  that  covers  the  terminal  vertebrae. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  197. 

(6)  In  entom.,  a knob-like  protuberance  on  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  lame  of  certain  but- 
terflies, also  called  the  anal  button  or  cremaster. 
Sometimes  there  is  a second  one,  called  the 


button-mold  (but'n-mold),  n.  A disk  of  bone, 
aud  wood,  or  metal,  to  be  covered  with  fabric  to 

form  a button.  IS.  H.  Knight Fossil  button- 

mold,  a name  sometimes  given  to  a section  of  encrinite 
between  two  joints. 

button-nosed  (but'n-nozd),  a.  Same  as  star- 
nosed : applied  to  the  condylure.  See  cut  un- 
der Condylura. 

button-piece  (but'n-pes),  n.  A button-blank, 
button-quail  (but'n-kwal),  n.  A bird  of  the 
family  Turnicidas ; a hemipod. 
button-solder  (but'n-sol"der),  n.  A white  sol- 
der composed  of  tin,  brass,  and  copper,  used  as 
a substitute  for  silver  solder  in  making  buttons. 


fort.,  a tower  projecting  from  the  face  of  the 
rampart-wall,  but  not  rising  above  it.  It  was 
afterward  developed  into  the  bastion. 

butt-shaftt  (but'shaft),  n.  A blunt  or  unbarb- 
ed arrow  used  for  shooting  at  a target.  Also 
spelled  but-shaft. 

The  blind  how-hoy’s  butt-shaft.  Shale.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  4. 
Mer.  I fear  thou  hast  not  arrows  for  the  purpose. 

Cup.  0 yes,  here  be  of  all  sorts  — flights,  rovers,  and  butt- 
shafts.  B.  Jenson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

butt-strap  (but'strap),  v.  t.  To  weld  together 
(two  pieces  of  metal)  so  as  to  form  a butting- 
joint. 

Two  pieces  which  are  welded  or  butt-strapped  together. 

Thearle,  Naval  Architecture,  § 268. 

butt-weld  (but' weld),  n.  In  mech.,  a weld 
formed  by  joining  the  flattened  ends  of  two 
pieces  of  iron  at  white  heat ; a jump-weld. 


preanal  button  — 11.  pi.  A name  given  to  button-tool  (but'n-tol),  n.  A tool  resembling  buttwoman  (but'wum"an),  n. ; pi.  buttwomen 

vrmnrr  mucnmninti  STirth  n.rfi  iispn  nr  tai  o v . ..  ..  . . . ° \ r/  7,,  .*49.  n « bnonnol.  ,„n».rn > 1 


young  mushrooms,  such  as  are  used  for  pick- 
ling.— 12.  pi.  Sheep’s  dung:  sometimes  used 
for  dung  in  general.  [Prov.  (west.)  Eng.]  — 
13.  A small  cake.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 14.  A per- 
son who  acts  as  a decoy.  Specifically— (a)  An  auc- 
tioueer’s  accomplice  who  employs  various  devices  to  de- 
lude bidders  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  articles  sold,  etc.  (b) 
A thimble-rigger’s  accomplice.  [Eng.  slang.]— Barton’s 


a crown-saw,  used  to  cut  out  button-blanks;  (-wim"en).  [<  butt2,  7,  a hassock,  + woman. \ 
the  cutting  tool  of  a button-lathe  or  other  ma-  A woman  who  cleans  a church,  and  in  service- 
chine  for  making  buttons ; also,  a tool  for  cut-  *time  assists  as  a pew-opener.  [Eng.] 
ting  the  leather  nuts  used  in  organ-actions,  butty  (but  l),  ■ butties  (-iz).  ^ [E.  dial., 

See  tracker  and  organ. 


buttou-tree  (but'n-tre), 
wood,  1. 


n.  Same  as  button- 


button,  a polished  button  upon  which  a series  of  many  fine  button-weed  (but'n-wed),  n.  1.  Aname  given 
lines,  parallel  and  near  together,  have  been  impressed,  to  seyeral  rqbiaceous  plants  belonging  to  the 

~ ‘ -2. 


so  as  to  show  brilliant  colors  when  exposed  to  light  strik-  , . , „ ~ . 

ing  it  in  nearly  parallel  rays,  by  an  effect  of  diffraction. — genera  Spermacoce,  Dioaia , and  Borrena.- 
Biskra  button.  Same  as  Aleppo  ulcer  (which  see,  under  The  knapweed,  Centaur ea  nigra, 
ulcer).  Corrigan’s  button  [named  after  Sir  John  Dom-  butt0UW00d  (but'n-wud),  n.  1.  A common 
mic  Corrigan  of  Dublin  (1802-80)],  a button  of  steel  used  • Wp=>t  Tndie«  of  n low  oombretn 

in  surgery,  when  heated  to  100°  C.,  as  a means  of  counter-  UMne  in  tue  West  inaies  or  a low  comDreta 

irritation.  Also  called  Corrigan’s  cautery. — Elastic  but- 
ton, a rounded  knob  at  the  end  of  a sliding  spring-bolt 
placed  in  the  edge  of  a door,  and  fitting  into  a depression 
in  the  opposite  jamb,  intended  to  keep  the  door  closed 
without  being  locked,  yet  so  that  it  can  be  easily  opened. 

— Quaker  buttons,  the  seeds  of  the  Nux  vomica.  IT.  S. 

Dispensatory,  p.  974.— To  hold  by  the  button,  to  button- 
hole ; detain  in  conversation ; bore. 


ceous  tree,  Conocarpus  erecta,  with  very  heavy, 


short  for  *butty-fellow,  early  mod.  E.  boty-felowe, 
a partner  (Palsgrave)  (of.  butty-collier,  butty- 
gang),  < boty,  now  booty,  plunder,  property 
shared,  4-  felowe,  fellow.]  1 . A comrade,  chum, 
or  partner.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] — 2.  Spe- 
cifically, in  English  coal-mining,  one  who  takes 
a contract,  or  is  a partner  in  a contract,  for 
working  out  a certain  area  of  coal.  The  butty- 
collier,  or  first  man,  as  he  is  called  in  soma  coal-mining 
districts,  employs  his  own  holers,  fillers,  and  boys,  and  has 
general  charge  of  the  work  in  his  own  particular  “stall.” 


Hot  to  hold  you  by  the  button  too  peremptorily. 

^ Mrs.  Gore. 

buttou  (but'n),  v.  [<  ME.  botonen,  < baton,  a 
button.]  I.  trans. 
buttons  to. 


hard,  and  compact  wood.  The  white  buttonwood  butty-collier  (but'i-kol//yer),  n.  In  English 
" ' « ' 1 ' coal-mining,  the  head  man  of  a butty-gang.  See 

butty. 

butty-gang  (but'i-gang),  n.  A gang  of  men 
who  take  a contract  for  a part  of  a work,  as  in 
the  construction  of  railroads,  etc.,  the  proceeds 
being  equally  divided  between  them,  with  some- 
thing extra  to  the  head  man. 
butua  (bu'tu-a),  n.  See  abutua. 


is  a small  tree  of  the  same  order,  Laguncularia  racemosa , 
growing  on  the  shores  of  lagoons  and  having  a similar 
wood.  Also  called  button-tree. 

2.  See  buttonball. 

buttony  (bnt'n-i),  a.  [<  button  + -y1.]  Deco- 
rated with  a profusion  of  buttons. 

That  buttony  boy  sprang  up  and  down  from  the  box 
with  Emmy’s  and  Jos’s  visiting  card. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  ix. 


1.  To  attach  a button  or  buttourt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  bittern1.  butwards  (but'wardz),  ado.  [<  bull,  adv., 


buttress  (but'res),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  but- 
His  bonet  (mffened  with  gold.  *teras,  butterace,  butrasse,  bottras;  < late  ME.  but- 

trace, butterace,  but- 
, ^ rasse,  boterace,  < 

i\ Mv, 


Tour  rapier  shall  be  button’d  with  my  head, 

Before  it  touch  my  master. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  i.  3. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a button  or  buttons;  secure, or 
join  the  parts  or  edges  of,  with  buttons : often 
followed  by  up : as,  to  button  up  a waistcoat. 

One  whose  hard  heart  is  button’d  up  with  steel. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  2. 

He  was  a tall,  fat,  long-bodied  man,  buttoned  up  to  the 
throat  in  a tight  green  coat.  Dickens. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  capable  of  being  buttoned. 

Diderot  writes  to  his  fair  one  that  his  clothes  will 
hardly  button.  Carlyle,  Diderot. 

buttonball,  buttonwood  (but'n-bEll,  -wud),  n. 
The  plane-tree  of  the  United  States,  Platanus 
occidental^ : so  called  from  its  small,  round, 
pendulous,  syncarpous  fruit.  Also  incorrectly 
called  sycamore. 

button-blank  (but'n-blangk),  n.  A disk  of 
metal,  bone,  etc.,  to  be  formed  into  a button. 

button-bush  (but'n-bush),  n.  A name  given 
to  the  Cephalanthus  occidentals,  a North  Amer- 
ican shrub,  on  account  of  its  globular  flower- 
heads.  See  Cephalanthus. 

button-ear  (but'n-er),  n.  An  ear  that  falls 
over  in  front,  concealing  the  inside,  as  in  some 
dogs. 

buttoned  (but'nd),  p.  a.  1.  Decorated  with 
buttons  or  small  bosses,  as  a glass  vase. — 2. 
In  her.,  ornamented  with  small  points,  usually 
of  a different  tincture ; studded. 


OF.  bouterets,  prop, 
pi.  of  bouteret,  bu- 
teret,  a buttress, 


-wards.)  Toward  the  outward  apartment. 
[Scotch.] 

butyl  (bu' til),  n.  [<  but(yric)  + -yl.)  A hydro- 
carbon alcohol  radical  having  the  composition 
C4H9.  It  cannot  be  isolated,  and  occurs  only 

in  combination  with  other  radicals Butyl- 

chloral  hydrate.  Same  as  croton-chloral  hydrate  (which 
rtrnn  nrli  thine*  see,  under  croton). 

■'  1 Viearim?  a butylamine  (bu-til'a-min),  n.  [<  butyl  + 
thrust  (said  of  an  amine-]  Same  as  tetrylamme. 
arch  or  a nillar)  butylene  (bu'ti-len),  n.  [<  butyl  + -ene.)  A 
^ ’ hydrocarbon  (C^Hp)  belonging  to  the  olefine 

series.  It  exists  in  three  isomeric  forms,  all 
of  which  are  gases  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
butylic  (bu-til'ik),  a.  [<  butyl  + - ic .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  butyl. 

butyraceous  (bu-ti-ra'shius),  a.  [<  L.  buty- 
rum,  butter  (see  butter f),  + - aceous .]  Having 
the  quality  of  butter ; resembling  butter ; con- 
sisting of  or  containing  butter.  Also  butyrous. 

Among  all  races  perhaps  none  has  shown  so  acute  a sense 
of  the  side  on  which  its  bread  is  buttered  [as  the  Saxon], 
and  so  great  a repugnance  for  having  fine  phrases  take 
the  place  of  the  butyraceous  principle. 

Loivell,  Study  Windows,  p.  249. 


Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  France. 

, a,  buttresses ; b,  b,  flying  buttresses. 


pillar) 
(cf.  boutrice,  “an 
ashler  or  binding- 
stone  (in  build- 
ing),” boutant,  “a 
buttress  or  shore- 
post  Cotgrave),  < 
bouter,  boter,  push, 
thrust,  put,  mod.  F. 
bouter,  put,  buter, 
prop,  support,  the 
source  of  E.  fwffi, 
push,  etc. : see 
butt1.)  1.  A struc- 
ture built  against 
a wall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it 
stability. — 2.  Fig- 
uratively, anyprop 
or  support. 

The  ground  * pillar 
and  buttress  of  the  good 
old  cause  of  noncon- 
formity. South. 


butyrate  (bn'ti-rat),  n.  [<  L.  butyrum,  butter, 
+ -ate l.]  A salt  of  butyric  acid — Ethyl  buty- 
rate, C2H5.C4H7O0,  a very  mobile  liquid,  having  an  odor 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  pineapple.  It  is  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, and  is  used,  on  account  of  its  odor,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  perfumery  and  also  of  artificial  rum  and  other  spir- 
its. It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a mixture  of  alcohol  and 
butyric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  a little  ether.  Known 
in  trade  as  essence  of  pineapple  or  ananas-oil. — Glycerin 
butyrate  or  butyrin,  03^(04^02)3,  a glycerid  or  fat 
which  occurs  in  butter. 


butyric 

butyric  (bu-tir'ik),  a.  [<  L.  butyrum,  butter,  + 

-ic.j  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  butter Bu- 

tyric  acid,  C3H7CO.OH,  a colorless  mobile  liquid  having  a 
strong,  rancid  smell  and  acrid  taste.  Normal  butyric  acid 
is  miscible  with  water  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the 
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Bote  I Rule  thus  thi  Reame  Rend  out  my  Ribbes ! 
gif  hit  beo  so  that  Boxumnesse  beo  at  myn  assent. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  iv.  150. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  buxom;  briskness; 
liveliness  ; healthy  vigor  or  plumpness. 


bases.  It  is  prepared  from  butter,  or  by  fermenting  sugar  r „ chi  lr'snsi  TT,  the  box-tree  > E 
utrid  cheese.  It  also  occurs  in  cod-liver  oil  and  ±>UXJ1S  sfsh  n-  |L->  _tne  D0?  wee>  ' 


with  putrid 

other  fats,  in  the  juice  of  meat,  and  in  the  perspiration, 
and  is  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.— Bu- 
tyric ester,  the  generic  name  of  a class  of  compounds 
formed  from  butyric  acid  by  the  substitution  of  one  atom 
of  a basic  organic  radical,  such  as  ethyl,  for  an  atom  of 
hydrogen.— Butyric  fermentation,  a decomposition  of 
certain  carbohydrates  characterized  by  the  production 
of  butyric  acid.  It  is  caused  by  Bacillus  amylobacter  and 
several  other  bacteria.  See  fermentation. 

butyril  (bu'ti-ril),  n.  [<  L.  butyrum,  butter,  + 
-il.]  The  radical  (C3H7CO)  of  butyric  acid 
and  its  derivatives. 

butyrin  (bu'ti-rin),  n.  [<  L.  butyrum,  butter, 

+ -in2.]  A triglycerid,  C3H5(C4H702)3, 
which  is  a constant  constituent  of  butter,  to- 
gether with  olein,  stearin,  and  other  glycerids. 
It  is  a neutral  yellowish  liquid  fat,  having  a 
sharp,  bitter  taste. 

bufcyrous  (bu'ti-rus),  a.  [<  L.  butyrum,  butter, 
+ -ous. ] Same  as  butyraceous. 
buxeous  (buk'se-us),  a.  [<  L.  buxeus,  pertain- 
ing to  the  box-tree,  < buxus,  the  box-tree:  see 
Buxus.]  Pertaining  to  the  box-tree  or  resem- 
bling it. 

buxin,  buxine  (buk'sin),  n.  [<  NL.  buxina,  < 
L.  buxus,  the  box-tree:  see  -in2,  -ine2.]  An  al- 
kaloid obtained  from  the  box-tree.  It  has  gener- 
ally the  appearance  of  a translucent  deep-brown  mass, 
but  can  be  crystallized  from  methyl  alcohol.  Its  taste 
is  bitter  and  it  excites  sneezing.  Some  investigators  have 
identified  it  with  bebeerin,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

buxina  (buk-sl'na),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  buxine. 

buxine,  n.  See  buxin. 

buxom  (buk'sum),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  buck- 
some,  bucksom,  < ME.  buxom,  buxum,  boxom, 
bouxom,  bogsam,  bughsom  (also,  by  absorption 
of  the  palatal,  bousom,  bowsom,  mod.  E.  as  if 
*bow8ome),  earlier  buhsum,  obedient,  submis- 
sive, < AS.  * buhsum  (not  found)  (=  D.  buig- 
zaam,  flexible,  submissive,  = G-.  biegsam,  flex- 
ible), < bugan,  bow,  + -sum,  -some : see  bow1, 
buck?,  and  -some.']  If.  Yielding  to  pressure; 
flexible;  unresisting. 

Twise  was  he  seene  in  soaring  Eagles  shape, 

And  with  wide  winges  to  beat  the  buxome  ayre. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  34. 
Wing  silently  the  buxom  air.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  842. 
The  crew  with  merry  shouts  their  anchors  weigh, 

Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brush  the  buxom  sea. 

Dry  den,  Gym.  and  Iph.,  1.  613. 

2f.  Obedient;  obsequious;  submissive. 

To  be  ever  buxom  and  obedient.  Foxe. 

“For-thi,”  seid  Samuel  to  Saul,  “ god  hym-self  hoteth 
The,  be  boxome  at  his  biddy nge  his  wille  to  fulfille.” 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iii.  263. 
He  did  tread  down  and  disgrace  all  the  English,  and  set 
up  and  countenance  the  Irish ; thinking  thereby  to  make 
them  more  tractable  and  buxom  to  the  government. 

Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Having  health  and  comeliness  together  with 
a lively  disposition ; healthy  and  cheerful ; brisk ; 
jolly;  lively  and  vigorous. 

A daughter  fair, 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  24. 

The  buxom  god  [Bacchus]. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies. 
A parcel  of  buxom  bonny  dames.  Tatler,  No.  273. 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India’s  fires  to  Zembla’s  frost. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii.  4. 
[In  this  sense  the  word  is  now  always  applied  to  girls  or 
women,  and  implies  abundant  health  as  shown  in  plump- 
ness, fresh  color,  and  strength.] 

4.  Showing  vigor  or  robustness;  sturdy; 
fresb;  brisk:  said  of  things:  as,  11  buxom  val- 
our,” Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 

Buxom  health  of  rosy  hue. 

Gray,  Ode  on  a Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

5f.  Amorous ; wanton.  Bailey. 
buxomt,  v.  i.  [ME.  buxomen;  < buxom,  a.]  To 
be  obedient ; yield. 

To  buxom  to  holi  churche,  and  to  al  the  land  also. 

St.  Edm.  Conf.  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  Furnivall),  1. 445. 

buxomly  (buk'sum-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  buxomly , 
buxumli,  etc. ; < buxom  4-  -?y2.]  If.  Obedient- 
ly; humbly. 

To  condyte  me  fro  Cytee  to  Cytee,  gif  it  were  nede,  and 
buxomly  to  resceyve  me  and  my  Companye. 

MandeviUe , Travels,  p.  82. 
And  grace  axed  of  god  [that  to  graunten  it  is]  redy 
[To  hem]  that  boxomeliche  biddeth  it  and  ben  in  wille  to 
amenden  hem.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  195. 

2.  In  a buxom  manner;  briskly;  vigorously, 
buxomness  (buk'sum-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  buxomnes. 
buxumnes,  buhsumnes , etc. ; < buxom  4-  -ness.] 
If.  Obedience;  submissiveness. 


box1,  q.  v.]  A genus  of  plants  whose  species  buyer  (bl  er),  n 


buzzard 

buyable  (bl'a-bl),  a.  [<  buy  4-  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  bought,  or  of  being  obtained  for 
money  or  other  equivalent. 

The  spiritual  fire  which  is  in  that  man  ...  is  not  buy- 
able nor  salable.  Carlyle , French  Rev.,  II.  i.  2. 

One  who  buys ; a purchaser; 


afford  the  valuable  hard 
wood,  called  boxwood ; the 
box.  It  is  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Buxacese.  B. 
sempervireti8,  the  common  box, 
is  a native  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  is  found  from  the  Atlantic 
to  China  and  Japan,  sometimes 
attaining  a height  of  20  or  30 
feet,  though  the  trunk  is  seldom 
more  than  8 or  10  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  finest  quality  of 
boxwood  is  from  the  Levant 
and  regions  about  the  Black 
Sea,  and  is  largely  employed  in 
wood-engraving,  for  mathemati- 
cal and  musical  instruments, 
and  for  turning.  There  are  nu- 
merous varieties  in  cultivation 
for  ornamental  purposes,  includ- 
dwarf  bushy 


A branch  of  Box  (Buxus 
sent  pend  irens ) . 


ing  the  common 
form  used  for  garden-edgings, 
buy  (bl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  bought,  ppr.  buying. 

[Early  mod.  E.  also  buye,  by,  bie,  bye,  < ME. 
buyen,  byen,  bien,  beyen,  biggen , buggen,  etc.,  < 

AS.  byegan  (pret.  bohte,  pp.  boht)  = OS.  buggean 
= doth,  bugjan  (pret.  bauhta),  buy;  not  found 
in  the  other  Teut.  tongues ; connections  doubt- 
ful. Henee  in  comp,  aby1,  and  by  perversion 
abide2,  q.v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  acquire  the  pos- 
session of,  or  the  right  or  title  to,  by  paying 
a consideration  or  an  equivalent-,  usually  in 
money ; obtain  by  paying  a price  to  the  seller ; 
purchase : opposed  to  sell. 

His  [Emerson’s]  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  slavery  was 
to  buy  the  slaves  from  the  planters. 

0.  W.  Holmes , Emerson,  viii. 

Henee — 2.  To  get,  acquire,  or  procure  for  any 
kind  of  equivalent : as,  to  buy  favor  with  flattery. 

Euill  men  take  great  payn  to  buy  Hell — and  all  for  worldly 
pleasure — 

Dearer  then  good  men  buy  heauen,  for  God  is  their  trea- 
sure. Rhodes,  Boke  of  Nurture  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  89. 

I have  bought 

Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

3.  To  bribe;  corrupt  or  pervert  by  giving  a 
consideration ; gain  over  by  money,  etc. 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  most  corrupt  senates  are  ★ 
unwilling  to  sell;  and  that  is  the  power  which  makes  buzz1  (buz),  n. 


them  worth  buying.  Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 
4.  To  be  sufficient  to  purchase  or  procure; 
serve  as  an  equivalent  in  procuring:  as,  gold 
cannot  buy  health. — 5f.  To  aby ; suffer. 

What  ? schal  I buy  it  on  my  fleisch  so  deere  ? 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  167. 
Bought  note,  bought  and  sold  notes.  See  note.— To 
buy  a borough.  See  borough i. — To  buy  againt,  to  re- 
deem. See  againbuy. 

God  save  yow,  that  boughte  agayn  mankynde. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  304. 
To  buy  at  a bargain.  See  bargain.— To  buy  in.  (a)  To 
purchase  for  one’s  self,  especially  shares  or  stock ; op- 
posed to  sell  out. 

She  ordered  her  husband  to  buy  in  a couple  of  fresh 
coach-horses.  Steele , Tatler,  No.  109. 

What  minor  and  rival  companies  stood  in  the  way  they 
bought  in.  W.  Barrows,  Oregon,  p.  38. 

(6)  To  buy  for  the  owner  at  a public  sale,  especially  when 
an  insufficient  price  is  offered. — To  buy  into,  to  obtain 
an  interest  or  footing  in  by  purchase,  as  of  the  shares  of 
a joint-stock  company,  and  formerly  in  England  of  a com- 
mission in  a regiment.— To  buy  in  under  the  rule, 
in  the  stock  exchange,  to  purchase  stock  on  behalf  of 
member  to  enable  nil 


purchasing  agent.— Buyer’s  option,  in  the  stock 
exchange,  a privilege  which  a purchaser  has  of  taking  a 
stipulated  amount  of  stock  at  any  time  during  a specified 
number  of  days : usually  stated  as  buyer  3,  10,  20,  etc., 
according  to  the  period  agreed  on.  Often  abbreviated  to 
b.  o. 

buzt,  buzz3t  (buz),  interj.  [See  buzz1,  «.]  A 
sibilant  sound  uttered  to  enjoin  silence. 

Pol.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz!  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Cry  hum 

Thrice,  and  then  buz  as  often. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

buza  (bu'za),  n . Same  as  boza. 
buzz1  (buz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  buzzed,  ppr.  buzz - 
'king.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. ; formed,  like 
equiv.  biss,  bizz  (dial.),  and  hiss , hizz,  q.  v.,  and 
It.  buzzicare , whisper,  buzzichio , a buzzing,  in 
imitation  of  tbe  sound.  Cf.  birr2.]  I.  intrans. 

1.  To  make  a low  humming  sound,  as  bees; 
emit  a sound  like  a prolonged  utterance  of  z, 
as  by  a slow  expiration  of  intonated  or  sonant 
breath  between  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  or  the  upper  teeth. 

A swarm  of  drones  that  buzz'd  about  your  head.  Pope. 

2.  To  whisper  buzzingly;  speak  with  a low 
humming  voice ; make  a low  sibilant  sound. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  known  by  buzzing. 

How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 

And  buzz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air  ! 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  whisper ; spread  or  report  by  whispers ; 
spread  secretly. 

For  I will  buzz  abroad  such  prophecies 
That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,. v.  6. 
In  the  house 

I hear  it  buzzed  there  are  a brace  of  doctors, 

A fool,  and  a physician. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  ii  1. 

3.  To  share  equally  the  last  of  a bottle  of  wine, 
when  there  is  not  enough  for  a full  glass  to 
each  of  the  party.  [Eng.] 

Get  some  more  port,  . . . whilst  I buzz  this  bottle  here. 

Thackeray,  V anity  Fair,  xxxiv. 

[<  buzz1,  v .]  1.  A continuous 


humming  sound,  as  of  bees. 

But  the  temple  was  full  “ inside  and  out,” 

And  a buzz  kept  buzzing  all  round  about, 

Like  bees  when  the  day  is  sunny. 

Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg. 
A day  was  appointed  for  the  grand  migration,  and  on 
that  day  little  Communipaw  was  in  a buzz  and  a bustle 
like  a hive  in  swarming  time. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  129. 
The  constant  buzz  of  a fly.  Macaulay. 

2.  A confused  humming  sound,  such  as  that 
made  by  a number  of  people  busily  engaged 
in  conversation  or  at  work ; tbe  confused  hum- 
ming sound  of  bustling  activity  or  stir ; hence, 
a state  of  activity  or  ferment:  as,  the  buzz  of 
conversation  ceased  when  he  appeared;  my 
head  is  all  in  a buzz. 

There  is  a certain  buzz 

Of  a stolen  marriage.  Massinger. 

There  is  a buzz  ...  all  around  regarding  the  sermon. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  I.  xi. 

3.  A rumor  or  report. 

The  buzz  of  drugs  and  minerals  and  simples, 
Bloodlettings,  vomits,  purges,  or  what  else 
Is  conjur’d  up  by  men  of  art,  to  gull 
Liege-people.  Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  iv.  2. 
’Twas  but  a buzz  devised  by  him  to  set  your  brains 
a-work.  Chapman,  Widow’s  Tears,  ii.  1. 

[Origin  obscure.]  Gossamer. 

For  all  your  virtues 
Are  like  the  buzzes  growing  in  the  fields, 

So  weakly  fastened  t’ye  by  Nature’s  hand, 

That  thus  much  wind  blows  all  away  at  once. 

N.  Field,  A Woman  is  a Weathercock  (Dodsley’s  Old  Eng. 

[Plays,  ed.  Hazlitt,  xi.  37). 


. . m to  meet  a short  contract,  or  to 

return  stock  which  had  been  borrowed,  on  notice  being 
given  to  the  chairman,  who  makes  the  purchase. — To  buy 
Off.  (a)  In  the  English  service,  to  obtain  a release  from 
military  service  by  a payment.  ( b ) To  get  rid  of  the  op- 
position of  by  payment;  purchase  the  non-intervention 
of;  bribe. 

What  pitiful  things  are  power,  rhetoric,  or  riches,  when  bllZZ2t,  n 
they  would  terrify,  dissuade,  or  buy  off  conscience.  South. 

To  buy  off  counsel,  to  pay  counsel  not  to  take  employ- 
ment from  the  opposite  party. — To  buy  or  sell  the  bear. 

See  bear 2,  5 (a).— To  buy  out.  (a)  To  buy  off ; redeem. 

Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 

(b)  To  purchase  all  the  share  or  shares  of  (a  person)  in  a bllZZ3f,  interj.  See  buz. 
stock,  fund,  or  partnership,  or  all  his  interest  in  a busi-  buzzard  (buz'ard),  n.  and  a. 

ness  : as,  A buys  out  B.— To  buy  over,  to  detach  by  a - J-  ' 

bribe  or  consideration  of  some  sort  from  one  party  and 
attach  to  the  opposite  party. — To  buy  the  bargain 
dear.  See  bargain.— To  buy  the  refusal  of,  to  give 
money  for  the  right  of  purchasing  at  a fixed  price  at  a 
future  time. — To  buy  up,  to  purchase  or  acquire  title 
to  the  whole  of,  or  the  whole  accessible  supply  of,  as 
shares,  a crop,  or  a stock  of  goods  in  market. 

The  noise  of  this  book’s  suppression  made  it  presently 
be  bought  up,  and  turn’d  much  to  the  stationer’s  advan- 
tage. Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  19,  1674. 

ii.  intrans.  To  be  or  become  a purchaser. 

I will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you.  Shale.,  II.  oi  V.,  i.  3. 


^ _ [Early  mod.  E. 

bussard,  < Mlb  busard,  bosarde,  boserd,  busherd 
— MD.  buysaerd,  busaerd,  bushard  = G.  bus- 
shart,  bussaar,  busart,  < OP.  busart,  buzart,  F. 
busard  (with  suffix  -ard;  cf.  It.  buzzago  (obs.), 
with  diif.  suffix),  a buzzard,  < OF.  buse,  buze, 
F.  buse  = It.  *buzza,  f.  (obs.),  a buzzard;  ML. 
*butia,  i.,  butium,  neut.  (also,  after  Horn.,  but- 
zus,  bizus,  busi  o'),  for  butio,  buteo,  L.  buteo,  a buz- 
zard: see  Buteo.]  I.  n.  1.  In  ornith.:  (a)  Any 
hawk  of  the  genus  Buteo  or  subfamily  Buteo- 
ninw.  (See  these  words.)  The  common  buzzard  of 


buzzard 

Europe  is  B.  vulgaris,  a bird  about  20  inches  long  and 
about  4 feet  in  spread  of  wing,  of  variegated  dark-brown 
and  light  colors,  heavy  and  rather  sluggish,  stooping  to 
small  game.  The  rough-legged  buzzard  is  Archibuteo  lago- 
pus,  with  feathered  shanks.  See  cut  under  Archibuteo, 
There  are  many  species  of  Buteo,  of  nearly  all  countries. 
(6)  Some  other  hawk,  not  used  in  falconry, 
with  a qualifying  term  to  indicate  the  species : 
as,  the  moor-buzzard,  Circus  leruginosus,  of  Eu- 
rope; the  honey-buzzard,  Pernis  apivorus;  the 
bald  buzzard,  the  osprey,  Pandion  haliaetus. 

(c)  An  American  vulture  of  the  family  Ca- 
thartida;  the  turkey-buzzard,  Cathartes  aura. 
See  cut  under  Cathartes. — 2f.  A blockhead;  a 
dunce. 

Blind  bu8gardes,  who  of  late  yeares,  of  wilfull  malicious- 
nes,  would  neyther  learne  themselues,  nor  could  teach 
others.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  111. 

3f.  A coward. — 4.  A hawk  that  flies  by  night. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  Compare  buzzard-moth. 
—Buzzard  dollar,  a name  applied  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Bland  Bill  of  1878  to  the  American  silver  dollar  of  412£ 
grains  coined  in  accordance  with  it,  bearing  as  device 
upon  the  reverse  a figure  of  an  eagle,  derisively  compared 
to  that  of  a buzzard. 

II. t a.  Senseless;  stupid. 

Thought  no  better  of  the  living  God  than  of  a buzzard 
idol.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

buzzard-clock  (buz'ard-klok),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < 
buzzard,  for  buzzer,  from  its  buzzing  noise,  + 
clock,  a beetle.]  A local  name  in  England  for 
the  dor. 

Buminin’  awaiiy  loike  a buzzard-clock. 

Tennyson,  Northern  Farmer,  0.  S. 

buzzardet  (buz-ar-det'),  n.  [<  buzzard  + dim. 
-ef.]  A small  Korth  American  buzzard  de- 
scribed by  Pennant,  but  not  satisfactorily  iden- 
tified: perhaps  the  young  red-shouldered  buz- 
zard, Buteo  lineatus;  more  probably  the  broad- 
winged buzzard,  Buteo  pennsylvanicus. 
buzzard-hawk  (buz'ard-hak),  n.  A hawk  of 
the  subfamily  Buteon'lnce. 
buzzardly  (buz'ard-li),  a.  [<  buzzard  + -Ji/1.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a buzzard;  like  a buzzard, 
buzzard-moth  (buz'iird-motk),  n.  A kind  of 
►sphinx  or  hawk-moth. 

buzzer  (buz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  buzzes;  a 
whisperer ; one  who  is  busy  in  telling  tales  se- 
cretly. Sliak. — 2.  A call  or  alarm  making  a 
low  buzzing  sound,  used  when  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  loud  noise. — 3.  A polishing-wheel  used 
in  cutlery-work. 

buzzing  (buz'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  buzz1,  «.]  1. 
Resembling  a buzz. 

A low  buzzing  musical  sound.  Lamb,  Quakers’  Meeting. 

2.  Making  a buzzing  sound  or  hum:  as,  the 
buzzing  multitude. 

buzzingly  (buz'ing-li),  adv.  In  a buzzing  man- 
ner ; with  a low  humming  sound, 
buzzom  (buz'um),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  bussom, 
var.  of  besom,  q.  v.]  A dialectal  form  of  be- 
som. Brockett. 

buzz-saw  (buz'sa),  n.  A circular  saw : so  call- 
ed from  its  sound  when  in  action, 
buzzy  (buz'i),  a.  [<  buzz  + -!/1.]  Pull  of  buzz- 
ing; buzzing. 

by1  (bi),  prep,  and  adv.  [<  ME.  by,  hi,  also  be, 
< AS.  hi,  big,  also  be  (in  comp,  be-,  under  ac- 
cent bi-,  big- : see  be-1,  be-2),  = OS.  bi,  bi,  be  = 
OPries.  bi,  be  — Ml  Ah  bi,  LG.  bi,  by  = D.  bij  = 
OHG.  bi,  pi,  bi,  MHG.  bi,  G.  bei  = Goth,  bi,  by, 
about,  orig.  meaning  ‘about,’  whence  in  AS., 
etc.,  by,  near,  at,  through,  according  to,  con- 
cerning, etc. ; related  to  L.  ambi-  = Gr.  ap<pi, 
and  Skt.  abhi,  about : see  ambi-,  amphi-.  Hence 
the  prefixes  by-1  = 6c-1,  by-2  = be-2,  6y-3.]  I. 
prep.  1.  Near;  close  to;  beside;  with;  about: 
as,  sit  by  me;  the  house  stands  by  a river. 

Go  to  your  rest,  and  I’ll  sit  by  you. 

Fletcher , Sea  Voyage,  iv.  2. 
They  punish  rigorously  them  that  rob  by  the  high  way. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 
A good  poet  can  no  more  be  without  a stock  of  similes 
by  him,  than  a shoemaker  without  his  lasts. 

Surift,  To  a Young  Poet. 
He  himself  has  not  the  monies  by  him,  but  is  forced  to  sell 
stock  at  a great  loss.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

2.  Near,  or  up  to  and  beyond,  with  reference 
to  motion ; past : as,  to  move  or  go  by  a church. 

Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 
Either  not  assail’d,  or  victor  being  charged. 

Shale.,  Sonnets,  lxx. 

This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters. 

Shale.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Along  (in  direction  or  progress) ; in  or 
through  (the  course  of) ; over  or  alongside  of: 
as,  to  approach  a town  by  the  highway. 

We  . . . took  our  journey  into  the  wilderness  by  the 
way  of  the  Red  sea.  Deut.  ii.  1. 

I.  25 
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By  the  margin,  willow- veil’d, 

Slide  the  heavy  barges. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott,  i. 

4.  On;  upon;  especially,  through  or  on  as  a 
means  of  conveyance:  as,  he  journeyed  both 
by  water  and  by  rail. 

I would  have  fought  by  land,  where  I was  stronger. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  ii.  1. 

5.  Through,  (a)  Through  the  action  or  opera- 
tion of,  as  the  immediate  agent  or  the  producing 
or  instigating  cause:  as,  the  empire  founded 
by  Napoleon;  a novel  written  by  Cooper;  the 
victories  gained  by  Nelson ; a picture  painted 
by  Rubens.  [In  this  use  especially  after  passive  verbs 
or  participles,  the  participle  being  often  omitted : as,  a 
novel  by  Cooper  ; a picture  by  Rubens.] 

All  things  were  made  by  him.  John  i.  3. 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
(ft)  With  the  perception  of,  as  the  subject  or 
recipient  of  the  action  or  feeling : as,  he  died 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him ; this  was  felt  by 
them  to  be  an  intentional  slight,  (c)  Through 
the  means  or  agency  of,  as  the  intermediate 
agent  or  instrument : as,  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  fire. 

There  perished  not  many  by  the  swoorde,  but  all  by  the 
extremitye  of  famine  which  they  themselves  had  wrought. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Noble  Melantius,  the  land  by  me 
Welcomes  thy  virtues  home  to  Rhodes. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  i.  1. 

All  our  miserie  and  trouble  hath  bin  either  by  a King 
or  by  our  necessary  vindication  and  defence  against  him. 

Milton , Eikonoklastes,  x. 

Muley  Abul  Hassan  saw  by  the  fires  blazing  on  the  moun- 
tains that  the  country  was  rising.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  77. 

(d)  Through  the  use  of;  with  the  aid  of,  as 
means : as,  to  take  by  force ; by  your  leave. 

He  called  his  brothers  by  name,  and  their  replies  gave 
comfort  to  his  heart.  Irving , Granada,  p.  95. 

And  holding  them  back  by  their  flowing  locks. 

Tennyson,  The  Merman,  ii. 

(e)  In  consequence  of ; by  virtue  of. 

I have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  some  passages  are 
beautiful  by  being  sublime,  others  by  being  soft,  others  by 
being  natural.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  369. 

And  how  it  ends  it  matters  not, 

By  heart-break  or  by  rifle-shot. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 

6.  In  adjuration : Before ; in  the  presence  of ; 
with  the  witness  of ; with  regard  to  things,  in 
view  of,  in  consideration  of : followed  by  the 
name  of  the  being  or  thing  appealed  to  as 
sanction:  as,  I appeal  to  you  by  all  that  is 
sacred. 

The  common  oath  of  the  Scythians  was  by  the  swoord, 
and  by  the  fire.  Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

Swear  not  at  all ; neither  by  heaven  ; for  it  is  God’s 
throne : nor  by  the  earth ; for  it  is  his  footstool. 

Mat.  v.  34,  35. 

By  Pan  I swear,  beloved  Perigot, 

And  by  yon  moon,  I think  thou  lov’st  me  not. 

Fletcher , Faithful  Shepherdess,  iii.  1. 

7.  According  to;  by  direction,  authority,  ex- 
ample, or  evidence  of : as,  this  appears  by  his 
own  account;  it  is  ten  o’clock  by  my  watch; 
these  are  good  rules  to  live  by. 

They  live  by  your  base  words.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  4. 

First  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 

By  her  just  standard.  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  69. 

8.  In  the  measure  or  quantity  of ; in  the  terms 
of:  as,  to  sell  cloth  by  the  yard,  milk  by  the 
quart,  eggs  by  the  dozen,  beef  by  the  pound ; 
to  board  by  the  week. 

Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

9.  In  comparison:  To  the  extent  of:  noting 
mensuration  or  the  measure  or  ratio  of  excess 
or  inferiority : as,  larger  by  a half ; older  by  five 
years ; to  lessen  by  a third. 

Be  als  mekil  als  the  forseide  lyght,  to  the  worchep  of  god 
an  holy  Chirche,  lestyngliche  in  tyme  comyng,  with-outen 
help  of  mennys  deuocion  ne  may  not  be  meyntened  and 
kept.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  45. 

Too  long  by  half  a mile.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

10.  Multiplied  into : noting  the  relation  of  one 
dimension  to  another  (in  square  or  cubic  mea- 
sure) : as,  five  feet  by  four,  that  is,  measuring 
five  feet  in  one  direction  and  four  feet  in  the 
other. — 11.  During  the  course  of;  within  the 
compass  or  period  of : as,  by  day ; by  night. 

Dauid  by  hus  daies  dobbede  kny3tes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  102. 
Old  men  yn  prouerbe  sayde  by  old  tyme 
“ A chyld  were  beter  to  be  vnbore 
Than  to  be  vntaught,  and  so  be  lore.” 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  399. 


by 

Then  rose  the  King  and  moved  his  host  by  night. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

12.  At  (a  terminal  point  ox  time);  not  later 
than ; as  early  as : as,  by  this  time  the  sun  had 
risen ; he  will  be  here  by  two  o’clock. 

By  the  morwe.  Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Manciple’s  Tale,  1.  16. 

But  by  that  they  were  got  within  sight  of  them,  the 
women  were  in  a very  great  scuffle. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  247. 

The  cholera  will  have  killed  by  the  end  of  the  year  about 
one  person  in  every  thousand. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  the  Countess  Grey. 

13.  At  a time;  each  separately  or  singly:  as, 
one  by  one ; two  by  two ; piece  by  piece. 

Point  by  point,  argument  by  argument. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.,  Pref. 

14.  With  reference  to ; in  relation  to;  about; 
concerning;  with:  formerly  especially  after 
say , speak,  etc.,  now  chiefly  after  do,  act,  deal, 
etc. 

And  so  I sey  by  the  that  sekest  after  the  whyes. 

And  aresonedest  resoun.  Piers  Ploivman  (B),  xii.  217. 
I sey  not  this  by  wyves  that  ben  wise. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  229. 

Thus  prophecy  says  by  me.  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  212. 

They  secretly  made  enquiry  where  I had  liued  before, 
what  my  wordes  and  behauiour  had  beene  while  I was 
there,  but  they  coulde  finde  nothing  by  me. 

Webbe,  Travels,  p.  31. 

Thou  hast  spoken  evil  words  by  the  queen.  Foxe. 

To  do  by  scripture  and  the  gospel  according  to  conscience 
is  not  to  do  evil.  Milton,  Civil  Power. 

In  his  behaviour  to  me,  he  hath  dealt  hardly  by  a rela- 
tion. Fielding. 

15.  Besides;  over  and  above ; beyond.  [North. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

This  ship  was  of  so  great  stature,  and  took  so  much 
timber,  that,  except  Falkland,  she  wasted  all  the  woods  in 
Fife,  which  was  oak-wood,  by  all  timber  that  was  gotten 
out  of  Norroway.  Pitscottie,  Chron.  of  Scotland,  an.  1511. 

By  book,  by  the  book.  See  book.— By  north,  south, 
east,  west  ( naut .),  next  in  the  direction  stated:  phrases 
used  in  designating  the  points  of  the  compass : as,  north- 
east by  north  (between  N.  E.  and  N.  N.  E.).  See  compass. 
— By  one’s  self  or  itself,  (a)  Apart;  separated  from 
others ; alone. 

When  I am  in  a serious  humour,  I very  often  walk  by 
myself  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Addison,  Thoughts  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

As  a child  will  long  for  his  companions,  but  among  them 
plays  by  himself.  Emerson,  Clubs. 

(b)  Without  aid ; by  individual  action  exclusively  : as,  1 
did  it  all  by  myself.  [Colloq.] — By  the  board.  See 
board.—  By  the  by.  See  by i,  n.—  By  the  head  ( naut .), 
the  state  of  a vessel  so  loaded  as  to  draw  more  forward 
than  aft:  opposite  to  by  the  stern. — By  the  lee,  said  of 
a ship  when  the  wind  takes  the  sails  on  the  wrong  side. 

Shoote  him  through  and  through  with  a jest;  make  him 
lye  by  the  lee,  thou  Basilisco  of  witte. 

Marston,  What  You  Will,  ii.  1. 
By  the  stern  (naut.),  with  greater  draft  aft  than  for- 
ward.—By  the  way.  (a)  On  the  road  ; in  the  course  of 
a journey : as,  they  fell  out  by  the  way.  (b)  Incidentally  ; 
in  the  course  of  one’s  remarks : hence  used  as  an  inter- 
jectional  phrase  introducing  an  incidental  remark : as, 
by  the  way,  have  you  received  that  letter  yet?  [Colloq.] 

Their  actions  are  worthy  not  thus  to  be  spoken  of  by  the 
way.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

By  the  wind  (naut.),  as  near  to  the  proper  course  as  the 
wind  will  permit ; close-hauled. — By  way  Of.  (a)  As  an 
example  or  instance  of.  (b)  On  the  point  of ; just  about 
to : as,  when  I saw  him  he  was  by  way  of  going  to  Brigh- 
ton. [Colloq.,  Eng.]  (c)  Through : as,  we  came  by  way  of 
Boston. — To  set  store  by.  See  store. 

ii.  adv.  [The  adverbial  use  is  not  found  in 
AS.,  and  is  rare  in  ME.]  1.  Near;  in  the 
same  place  with;  at  hand:  often  (before  the 
verb  always)  qualified  by  a more  definite  ad- 
verb: as,  near  by;  close  by;  hard  by. 

You  did  kneel  to  me, 

Whilst  I stood  stubborn  and  regardless  by. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  1. 

He  now  retired 
Unto  a neighb’ring  castle  by. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  301. 

2.  Aside;  off. 

Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their  spears. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 
Be  no  more  Christians,  put  religion  by, 

’Twill  make  ye  cowards. 

Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim,  ii.  2. 

3.  Of  motion:  Across  in  front  or  alongside 
and  beyond : as,  the  carriage  went  by. 

By  your  leave,  my  masters  there,  pray  you  let’s  come  by. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 
Pray  you,  walk  by,  and  say  nothing. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  ii.  4. 

4.  Of  time : In  the  past ; over. 

The  moon  among  the-clouds  rode  high, 

And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  20. 

[For  by  in  composition,  see  &?/-3.] 

By  and  by.  (at)  A repetition  of  by,  near,  close  by  : used 
especially  in  reference  to  a regular  series,  one  after  an- 
other. 
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A side  aim ; a subordinate 


adjective,  meaning  side,  secondary,  as  in  by-path , bystreet, 
byway , by-play , by-stroke , etc, 

by-aimt  (bi'am),  n. 
aim ; a by-end. 

by-altar  (bi'al,/tar),  n.  1.  A minor  or  secon- 
dary altar,  in  distinction  from  the  high  altar; 
any  other  altar  than  the  chief  one  in  a church: 
now  commonly  called  side  altar. — 2.  A name 
given  by  some  writers  on  Christian  archteology 


by 

Two  yonge  kniglites  liggyng  by  and  by. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  153. 

These  were  his  wordis  by  and  'by. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4581. 

In  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us, 

These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

(6t)  At  once ; straightway ; immediately ; then. 

After  that  you  haue  dyned  and  supte,  laboure  not  by  and 
by  after,  but  make  a pause,  syttynge  or  standynge  vpryght 

the  space  of  an  howre  or  more  with  some  pastyme.  a table  standing  beside  the  altar,  for  hold- 

Rabees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  247.  ing  the  vestments,  the  sacred  vessels,  etc. ; a 
When  . . . persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  _ credence. 
and.  by  [Gr.  evflOs,  immediately]  he  is  offended.  byart,  n.  See  byre. 

Mat.  xiii.  21.  byard  (bi'ard),  n.  [Appar.  a variant  form  and 
They  do,  and  by-and-by  repent  them  of  that  which  they  use  of  bayard 2,  q.  V.]  A band  of  leather  cross- 
ave  done.  Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  237.  }ng  th.e  breast,  used  by  men  for  dragging  wag- 

(c)  At  some  time  in  the  future  ; before  long ; presently.  ons  jn  coal-mines. 

I’m  so  vexed,  that  if  I had  not  the  prospect  of  a resource  bVclSf  See  bias 
in  being  knocked  o’ the  head  by  and  by,  I should  scarce  J *,7  r.  „ 

have  spirits  to  tell  you  the  cause.  by<lts  (bi  ats),  n.  pi.  Same  as  buntons. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  3.  by-ball  (bl'bal),  n.  In  cricket , same  as  by1,  3. 
By  and  large,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth ; in  every  by-bidder  (bi'bid"er),  n.  A person  employed 
aspect : as,  taking  it  try  and  large,  this  is  the  most  com-  at  public  auctions  to  bid  on  articles  put  up  for 

antl  malnh  by  bath  sale,  in  order  that  the  seller  may  obtain  higher 


side  and  main  passages  ; on  all  sides. 

Thou ! no,  no,  I have  barred  thee  by  and  main,  for  I 
have  resolved  not  to  tight  for  them. 

Killigrew,  Parson’s  Wedding,  ii.  5. 

★Full  and  by.  See/wZZi. 

by1,  bye1  (bi),  n.  [<  by,  prep,  and  a dr.-  in  older 
use  only  in  the  phrases  by  the  by  and  in,  on,  or 
upon  the  by  (see  def.) ; due  to  by1,  adv.,  in  comp. 
by-s.  In  sporting  use  commonly  spelled  bye.] 
1.  A thing  not  directly  aimed  at;  something 
not  the  immediate  object  of  regard:  as,  by  the 


★prices. 

by-blow  (bi'blo),  n.  1.  A side  or  accidental 
blow. 

Now  and  then  a by-blow  from  the  pulpit. 

Milton,  Colasterion. 
How  finely,  like  a fencer, 

My  father  fetches  his  by-blows  to  hit  me  ! 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  i.  1. 
2f.  An  illegitimate  child.  [Colloq.  or  vulgar.] 
The  natural  brother  of  the  king  — a by-blow. 

Massinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  i.  1, 


by  (that  is,  by  the  way,  in  passing). — 2.  The  by-book  (bi'buk),  n.  A note-  or  memoran- 


condition  of  being  odd,  as  opposed  to  even ; the 
state  of  having  no  competitor  in  a contest 
where  several  are  engaged  in  pairs.  Thus,  in 
field  trials  of  dog3,  when  the  number  of  those  entered  for 
competition  in  pairs  is  uneven,  the  odd  contestant  is  said 
to  have  a by. 

3.  Specifically,  in  golf,  a hole  or  holes  which 


dum-book;  a subordinate  book  containing 
notes  or  jottings  to  be  afterward  extended  in 
due  form. 

(Lord’s  day.)  To  my  office,  and  there  fell  on  entering, 
out  of  a bye-book,  part  of  my  second  journall-book,  which 
hath  lay  these  two  years  and  more  unentered. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  87. 


remain  to  be  played  m order  to  complete  the  by-business  (bi'biz//nes),  n.  Business  aside 
full  round  ot  the  links,  after  the  match  origi-  from  the  main  business;  something  quite  sec- 
nally  agreed  upon  is  finished.  T\  . Park,  Jr.  ondary  or  subordinate.  Barrow. 

4.  In  cricket,  a run  made  on  a ball  not  struck  by-by  (bi'bi '),  inter j.  [Also  written  bye-bye: 
by  the  batsman,  but  which  the  wicket-keeper  a childish  or  humorous  variation  of  good-bu, 
has  failed  to  stop.—  5.  In  the  game  of  hide-  q.  v.]  Good-by:  a childish  form  of  farewell, 


and-seek,  the  goal : as,  to  touch  the  by.  [New 
England. 1— By  the  by.  (at)  Same  as  in,  on,  or  upon 
the  by.  ( b ) By  the  way : introducing  an  incidental  remark. 

By  the  by,  I hope  'tis  not  true  that  your  brother  is  ab- 

Bolutely  ruined?  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1 bycausef>  covj,  All  obsolete  form  of  hf;cause_ 

1-iTTfio  nco 


sometimes  used  humorously  by  grown  people. 

Well,  you  are  going  to  be  in  a passion,  I see,  and  I shall 
only  interrupt  you— so,  bye-bye. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 


In,  on,  or  upon  the  byt,  in  passing;  indirectly; 
implication. 

It  would  beget 

Me  such  a main  authority  on  the  bye. 

And  do  yourself  no  disrepute  at  all. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 
Speak  modestly  in  mentioning  my  services  ; 

And  if  aught  fall  out  in  the  by,  that  must 

Of  mere  necessity  touch  any  act 

Of  my  deserving  praises,  blush  when  you  talk  on ’t. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iii.  2. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  condemneth  upon  the  bye  even  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Quoted  in  Fuller’s  Church  Hist.,  X.  v.  1. 
To  steal  a by,  in  cricket,  to  make  a run  on  a ball  which 
has  not  been  batted,  but  which  the  wicket-keeper  has 
failed  to  stop. 

He  [the  batsman]  is  never  in  his  ground,  except  when 
his  wicket  is  down.  Nothing  in  the  whole  game  so  trying 
to  boys ; he  has  stolen  three  byes  in  the  first  ten  minutes. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  8. 

by2t.  n.  [ME  by,  bi,  < AS.  by  = Icel.  byr,  beer,  or 
beer  (gen.  bayar,  byjar)  ==  Norw.  bo  = Sw.  Dan. 
by,  a town,  village,  in  Icel.  and  Norw.  also  a 
farm,  landed  estate ; akin  to  AS.  bu  = OS.  bu 
= Icel.  bu  = Sw.  Dan.  bo,  a dwelling,  habita- 
tion, > Sc.  bow  (see  bow$),  < AS.  buan  = Icel. 
bua,  dwell:  see  bower1,  boor,  big 2,  be1,  and  cf. 
by-law .]  A town ; habitation;  dwelling:  now 
extant  only  in  place-names,  especially  in  the 
north  of  England,  as  in  Derby  (Anglo-Saxon 
Deora  by,  literally  4 dwelling  of  deer’),  Whitby, 
etc. 

The  township,  the  by  of  the  Northern  shires. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  I.  90. 
by3t,  n.  [Another  and  more  reg.  form  of  bee 2, 
< MB.  bye,  by$e,  beighe,  be$,  beh,  etc.,  < AS. 
beah,  beag,  a ring : see  bee 2.]  A ring ; a brace- 
let. 

A by  of  gold,  adorning  the  right  arm.  Blanche. 

by4t,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  buy. 
by5t,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  variant  of  be1. 
by-1.  If.  An  obsolete  variant  of  bi-1,  be-1  (un- 
accented). See  6c-1. — -2.  The  modern  form  of 
etc  6e~’  tm<^er  tlle  aocen*'» as  111  by  spell,  byword, 

by-^t.  An  obsolete  variant  of  hi-1,  be- 2. 
by-  • The  adverb  by1  used  as  a prefix.  This  use 
Urst  appears  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by-  being  a quasi- 


[<  by--1  + cause.']  A sec- 


by-cause  (bi'k&z),  n, 
ondary  cause. 

I . . . was  one  cause  (a  by-cause)  why  the  purse  was 
lost.  B.  Jonson , Bartholomew  l air,  iii.  1. 

bycet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bice. 
byckomet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bicker n. 
bycockett  (bi'kok-et),  n.  [Also  variously 
written  abocock,  abococked,  abococket,  abocked, 
abocket,  and  aba- 
cot,  corrupted 
forms  due  to 
misreading  or 
misprinting  of 
bycoclcet,  < late 
ME.  bycoket 
(Halliwell),  < 

OF.  bicoquet,  a 
bycocket,  a kind 
of  cap  (cf. 

“ biquoquet,  the 
beak  of  a la- 
dies monrning 
hood  ” — Cot- 
grave),  prob.  < 
bi-  (L.  bis),  dou- 
ble, + coque  (> 

E.  cock),  a shell,  „ , 

„ V,  ...if  ’ rpv,  „ n 1 ’ Bycocket  of  the  15th  centuiy.  ( From  Viollet- 
3;  DOcU}.  ine  ai-  le-Duc  s ‘‘ Diet.  du  Mobilier  fran^is.’’) 

lusion  is  to  the 

shape.]  A kind  of  hat  worn  during  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  prob- 
ably by  noble  and  wealthy  persons  only,  it  was 
of  the  form  called  by  heralds  cap  of  maintenance,  that 
is,  with  the  brim  turned  up  either  before  or  behind,  and 
with  a long  point  or  beak,  or  two  such  points,  opposite. 
Modern  representations  generally  give  it  with  the  point 
or  points  behind ; but  the  more  common  form  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  seems  to  have  had  the  point  in  front,  as  in  the 
illustration. 

by-common  (bl-kom'on),  a.  [<  by1,  prep.,  be- 
yond, + common.  Cf.  by-ordinary.]  More  than 
common;  uncommon.  [Scotch.] 
by-concernment  (bi'kon-sern','ment),  n.  A 
subordinate  or  subsidiary  affair.  Dryden. 
bycornet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bickern. 

Set  rakes,  crookes,  adses,  and  bycornes, 

And  double  bited  axes  for  thees  thornes. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 


bylander 

by-corner  (bl'k6r"ner),  n.  A private  or  out-of- 
the-way  comer.  Massinger ; Fuller. 
by-course  (bi'kors),  n.  An  irregular  or  im- 
proper course  of  action. 

If  thou  forsake  not  these  unprofitable  by-courses. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  1. 1. 

byddet,  v.  aud  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  bid. 
bydet,  »■  An  obsolete  form  of  bide. 
by-dependencyf  (bi'de-penMen-si),  n.  Some- 
thing depending  on  something  else ; an  acces- 
sory circumstance.  Shale.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
by-design  (bi'de-zin"),  n.  An  incidental  or 
subordinate  design  or  purpose. 

They’ll  serve  for  other  by-designs.  S.  Butler , Hudibras. 
by-doing  (bl'dij-ing),  n.  Subordinate  or  collat- 
eral action ; private  doing, 
by-drinkingt  (bl'dring//king),  n.  A drinking 
between  meals. 

You  owe  money  here  besides,  Sir  John,  for  your  diet 
and  by-drinkings.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 

by-dweller  (bi'dweFer),  n.  One  who  dwells 
near ; a neighbor. 
bye1!,  prep,  and  adv.  See  by1. 
bye1,  n.  See  by1. 
bye'4,  n.  See  by'1. 
bye3t,  n.  See  by'-1. 

bye4t,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  buy. 
bye-ball  (bi'bal),  n.  In  cricket,  same  as  by1, 3. 
by-election  (b!'e-lek,,shon),  n.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, an  election  held  to  fill  a vacancy  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

by-end  (hi'end),  m.  1.  A private  end;  a secret 
purpose  or  design. 

To  have  other  by-ends  in  good  actions  sours  laudable 
performances.  Sir  T.  Browne , Christ.  Mor.,  i.  10. 

All  persons  that  worship  for  fear,  profit,  or  some  other 
by-end,  fall  within  the  intendment  of  this  fable. 

Sir  It  L’ Estrange. 

2.  An  incidental  or  subsidiary  aim  or  object. 

Pamphleteer  or  journalist  reading  for  an  argument  for 
a party,  or  reading  to  write,  or,  at  all  events,  for  some  by- 
end  imposed  on  them,  must  read  meanly  and  fragmen- 
tarily.  Emerson,  Universities. 

byerh  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  byre. 
by-fellow  (bi'feFo),  n.  In  English  universities, 
a name  given  to  one  who  has  been  elected  to 
a by-fellowship;  a fellow  out  of  the  regular 
course.  In  some  colleges  a by-fellow,  even  when  over 

age,  can  be  elected  to  a regular  fellowship  when  a vacancy 
occurs. 

by-fellowship  (M'feFo-ship),  n.  In  English 
universities,  a secondary  or  nominal  fellowship. 

There  are  some  Bye-Fellowships,  however,  in  the  small 
colleges  whose  value  is  merely  nominal — some  £5  or  £6  a 
year.  C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  131,  note. 

bygg1  bygg2,  etc.  See  big1,  big 2,  etc. 
bygirdlet,  n.  [ME.,  also  bigirdle,  bygyrdylle, 
bigurdle,  bigurdel,  < AS.  bigyrdel,  bigirdel,  big- 
gyrdel  (=  MHG.  bigiirtel),  < bi,  bi,  by,  + gyrdel, 
girdle : see  by1  and  girdle,  and  cf.  begird.]  A 
purse  banging  from  the  girdle  or  belt. 

The  bagges  and  the  bigurdeles,  he  hath  to-broken  hem  alle. 
That  the  Erl  auarous  lielde.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  viii.  86. 

bygone  (bi'gon),  a.  and  n.  [<  by1,  adv.,  + gone , 

pp.  of  go.]  I.  a.  Past ; gone  by  • hence,  out  of 
date;  antiquated:  as,  “thy  bygone  fooleries,7’ 
Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 

The  Chancellor  was  a man  who  belonged  to  a bygone 
world,  a representative  of  a past  age,  of  obsolete  modes 
of  thinking.  Macaulay,  Sir  W.  Temple. 

It  is  the  test  of  excellence  in  any  department  of  art, 
that  it  can  never  be  bygone. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  178. 

. II.  n.  What  is  gone  by  and  past:  as,  that 
is  a bygone;  let  bygones  be  bygones;  “let  old 
bygones  be,”  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
by-hour  (bl'our),  n.  A leisure  hour, 
by-interest  (bl'in',/ter-est),  n.  Self-interest; 
private  advantage.  Atterbury. 
by-intimation  (bFin-ti-ma/shon),  n.  An  inti- 
mation, whether  by  speech,  look,  gesture,  or 
other  means,  so  conveyed  as  to  be  unobserved 
by  those  for  whom  it  is  not  intended ; an  aside. 

There  were  no  by -intimations  to  make  the  audience 
fancy  their  own  discernment  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Moor.  Lamb,  Old  Actors. 

byke,  n.  See  bike. 

bykert,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  bicker1. 
bylandt,  n.  [<  by1  + land.]  A peninsula.  Also 
spelled  biland. 

If  I find  various  devices  resorted  to  by  writers  at  the 
beginning  of  that  same  century  to  express  a tract  of  land 
almost  surrounded  by  sea,  so  that  they  employ  ubiland;’ 
“demi-isle,”  “ demi-island,”  I am  able,  without  much  hesi- 
tation, to  affirm  that  “peninsula”  was  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged to  be  English. 

A bp.  Trench,  Deficiencies  in  Eng.  Diets.,  p.  40. 

bylander,  n.  See  bilander. 


■by-lane 

by-lane  (bi'lan),  n.  A private  lane,  or  one 
forming  a byway.  Burton. 
by-law  (bi'ki),».  [Formerly  explained  and  now 
generally  accepted  as  made  up  of  by1  ( by-3 ) 
and  law !,  as  if  ‘a  subordinate  or  secondary 
law,’  but  in  fact  the  elements  are  by2,  a town, 
+ law 1,  after  Dan.  bylov,  municipal  law  (ef. 
Dan.  bilov,  an  amendment  to  a law,  developed 
from  bylov,  but  now  regarded  as  simply  < bi-  (= 
G.  bei-  = E.  by-3)  + lov=  E.  law !),  = Sw.  bylag, 
the  commonalty  of  a village,  the  older  form 
being  Sc.  and  North.  E.  byrlaw,  also  written 
burlaw,  birlaw,  in  comp,  even  birley,  barley, 
< late  ME.  byre  law,  “ agraria , plebiscitum’’ 
(Cath.  Anglicum)  (ML.  birelegia,  birlegia,  bi- 
lagw,  bilagines,  bdlagines,  pi. ; hence  prob.  Ul- 
lage1,  q.  v.),  prop,  town-law  (see  byrlaw),  < Icel. 
baejar-ldg,  town-law  (cf.  bajar-ldgmadhr,  a town- 
justice,  ‘byrlaw-man’),  < byjar,  boyar,  gen.  of 
byr,  beer,  or  beer  (=  Norw.  bb  — Sw.  Dan.  by  = 
AS.  by:  see  by2),  a town,  + log  = Norw.  log  = 
Sw.  lag  = Dan.  lov,  law:  see  by2,  and  law1.] 
If.  A local  law;  a law  made  by  a municipality 
or  by  a rural  community  for  the  regulation  of 
affairs  within  its  authority ; an  ordinance. 

In  the  shires  where  the  Danes  acquired  a Arm  foothoid, 
the  township  was  often  called  a “by";  and  it  had  the 
power  of  enacting  its  own  “ by-laws"  or  town-laws,  as  New 
England  townships  have  to-day. 

J.  Fiske , Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  46. 
Hence — 2.  A standing  rule  of  a legislative 
body,  a corporation,  or  a society,  made  for  the 
regulation  of  its  internal  organization  and  con- 
duct, and  distinguished  from  a provision  of  its 
constitution  in  being  more  particular  and  more 
readily  altered. 

by-lead  (bi'led),  n.  Same  as  by-wash. 
by-legislation  (biTej-is-la"shon),  n.  Legisla- 
tion on  subordinate  or  secondary  matters ; by- 
laws, or  the  making  of  by-laws. 

The  Friendly  Societies  Act  . . . gives  power  of  by-legis- 
lation,on  specified  matters,  such  as  terms  of  admission, 
administration,  enforcement  of  rules,  &c.,  all  which  has 
only  to  be  certified  by  a Crown  registrar. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  231. 

bylevet,  V.  Same  as  beleave.  Chaucer. 
by-matter  (bl'mat'er),  n.  Something  beside 
the  principal  matter ; something  incidental. 

I knew  one  that,  when  he  wrote  a letter,  would  put 
that  which  was  most  material  into  the  postscript,  as  if  it 
had  been  a by -matter.  Bacon,  Cunning. 

by-motive  (bi'mo"tiv),  n.  1.  A private,  hid- 
den, or  selfish  motive. 

The  certainty  of  rousing  an  unanimous  impulse,  if  not 
always  of  counterworking  sinister  by-motives  among  their 
audience.  Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  I.  320. 

2.  A secondary  motive. 

by-name  (bl'nam),  n.  [<  ME.  byname  (=  OHG. 
binamo , MHG.  biname , G.  beiname,  a cognomen, 
surname);  < fcy1  + name .]  If.  A secondary 
name ; an  epithet. 

Suffisaunce,  power,  noblesse,  reverence  and  gladnesse 
ben  only  dyverse  bynames,  but  hir  substance  hath  no  di- 
versite.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.,  prose  9. 

2.  A nickname. 

A personal  by-name  given  him  on  account  of  his  stature. 

Bp.  Lowth,  Life  of  Wykeham. 
8.  A pseudonym;  a nom-de-plume.  [Obsolete 
and  Scotch.-) 

by  -namet  (bl'nam),  v.  t.  [<  by-name,  n.]  To 
give  a nickname  to. 

Sir  Henry  Percy,  . . . by-named  Hotspurre,  who  had  tile 
leading  ot  the  English.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  803. 

bynet,  n.  [<  Gr.  fi'evy,  malt.]  Malt, 
bynni  (bin'i),  n.  [Prob.  native.]  A fish  of 
the  family  Cyprinidce,  Barbus  bynni,  related  to 
the  barbel  of  Europe.  It  is  a highly  esteemed 
fish  of  the  Nile. 

by-ordinary,  by-ordinar  (bi'6r//di-na-ri,  -nar), 
a.  [<  by1,  prep.,  beyond,  + ordinary,  ordinar, 
ordinary.  Cf.  by-common.']  More  than  ordi- 
nary. [Scotch.] 

byou,  n.  [E.  dial. ; origin  obscure.]  A quinsy. 
[North.  Eng.] 

byons  (bi'us),  a.  [Also  written,  improp.,  bias ; 
appar.  < by1,  prep.,  beyond,  over  and  above, 
+ -ons.]  Extraordinary;  remarkable:  as,  bij- 
ous weather.  [Scotch.] 

byous  (bi'us),  adv.  [<  bijous,  a.]  Extraordi- 
narily ; uncommonly ; very : as,  byous  hungry. 
[Scotch.] 

byously  (bi'us-li),  adv.  [<  byous,  a.,  + -ly2.] 
*-Same  as  byous. 

by-pass  (bi'pas),  n.  An  extra  gas-pipe  passing 
around  a valve  or  gas-chamber,  used  to  pre- 
vent a complete  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  gas 
When  the  valve  or  chamber  is  closed,  it  is  used 
with  pilot-lights.  The  pilot-light  supplied  by  the  by-pass 
pipe  lights  the  main  burners  when  the  supply  is  turned  on. 
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by;-pass  (bi'pas),  v.  t.  [<  by-pass,  «.]  To  fur- 
nish with  a by-pass. 

I next  by-passed  the  outlet  valve  with  a one  inch  pipe. 

Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  XXII.  9099. 

by-passage  (bi'pas//aj),  n.  A private  or  retired 
passage ; a byway. 

by-passer  (bi'pas'' er),  n.  A passer-by.  Latham. 
by-past  (bi'past),  a.  Past;  gone  by:  as,  “by- 
past perils,”  Shah.,  Lover’s  Complaint,  1.  158. 
by-path  (bi'path),  n.  A byway;  a private 
path;  an  indirect  course  or  means. 

By-paths  and  indirect  crook’d  ways. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

by-peept  (bi'pep),  v.  i.  To  look  or  glance  aside. 
Shah. 

by-place  (bi'plas),  n.  A retired  place,  spot, 
or  situation. 

by-play  (bi'plg),  n.  1 . In  a play,  action  carried 
on  aside,  and  commonly  in  dumb  show,  while 
the  main  action  proceeds  ; action  not  intended 
to  be  observed  by  some  of  the  persons  present. 

“Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  sir,”  he  said,  address- 
ing Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  considerably  mystified  by  this 
very  unpolite  by-play,  “whether  that  person  belongs  to 
your  party?”  Dickens,  Pickwick,  I.  iii. 

2.  A diversion;  something  apart  from  the  main 
purpose. 

Is  he  using  the  alternative  as  a by-play  in  argument, 
without  any  consideration  of  its  merit  or  possibility  ? 

Bushnell,  Forgiveness  and  Law,  p.  32. 

by-plot  (bi'plot),  n.  A subsidiary  plot  in  a 
play  or  novel. 

The  minor  characters  and  bye-plot,  too,  giving  the  story 
of  a religious  scepticism.  The  Spectator,  No.  3036,  p.  1168. 

by-product  (bi'prod//nkt),  n.  A secondary  or 
additional  product ; something  produced,  as  in 
the  course  of  a process  or  manufacture,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  principal  product  or  material : as, 
wood-tar  is  obtained  as  a by-product  in  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  wood  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wood-vinegar  or  wood-spirit. 

It  is  constantly  the  case  that  the  bye-products  of  a com- 
plex industry  are  found  to  be  the  sole  source  of  business 
profits.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  756. 

by-purpose  (bi' per'1' pus),  n.  An  indirect  or 
concealed  purpose  or  design. 

Byramt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  Bairam. 
byre  (bir),  n.  [Sc.,  one  of  the  many  different 
applications  of  the  Seand.  form  of  E.  bower1, 
orig.  a dwelling,  AS.  bur,  a dwelling,  = Icel. 
bur,  a pantry,  = Sw.  bur,  a cage,  Sw.  dial,  bur, 
a house,  cottage,  pantry,  granary,  = Dan.  bur,  a 
cage : see  bower1,  and  cf.  bow5.]  A cow-house. 

Adjoining  the  house  [of  a Mennonite]  are  the  stable  and 
byre,  which  would  not  disgrace  a model  farm  in  Germany 
or  England.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  372. 

Field  and  garner,  barn  and  byre, 

Are  blazing  through  the  night. 

Whittier,  At  Port  Royal, 
by-report  (bl're-p6rt//),  n.  A side  report  or 
statement. 

But  when  the  cause  it  selfe  must  be  decreed, 
Himselfe  in  person,  in  his  proper  Court, 

To  grave  and  solemne  hearing  doth  proceed, 

Of  every  proofe  and  every  by-report. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Nosce  Teipsum  (1599). 

by-respeett  (bi're-spekt/),  n.  A consideration 
or  thought  aside'  from  the  main  one ; hence,  a 
private  end  or  purpose. 

Augustus  . . . had  some  by -respects  in  the  enacting  of 
this  law.  Dryden. 

byrl,  v.  See  birl1. 

byrladyt,  interj.  A contraction  of  by  our  lady, 
that  is,  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  Usually  written 
by’ r lady.  Compare  marry2. 

Byrlady , no  misery  surmounts  a woman’s. 

Middleton , Women  Beware  Women,  i.  2. 

byrlakin,  interj.  A contraction  of  by  our  lady- 
kin;  a diminutive  of  byrlady. 

Mis.  W. -Cam.  Married!  To  whom? 

Kna.  To  a French  hood,  byrlakins,  as  I understand. 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a Quiet  Life,  iv.  2. 

byrlaw  (bir'la),  n.  [Also  written  burlaw,  In- 
law, birelaw,  in  comp,  even  birley,  barley,  etc. : 
see  by-law.']  1.  A certain  system  of  popular 
jurisprudence  formerly  prevailing  in  northern 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  described  by  Sir  John 
Skene,  writing  in  1597,  when  the  system  was  in  force,  as 
follows : “ Laws  of  Byrlaio  ar  maid  and  determined  be 
consent  of  neichtbors,  elected  and  chosen  he  common  con- 
sent, in  the  courts  called  the  Byrlaw  courts , in  the  quhilk 
cognition  is  taken  of  complaintes  betuixt  neichtbor  and 
neichtbor.  The  quhilk  men  so  chosen  as  judges  and  arbi- 
trators to  the  effect  foresaid,  are  commonly  called  Byr- 
lavrmen." 

2.  A district  within  which  the  system  prevails. 
[North.  Eng.] 
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The  existence  in  any  district  or  parish  of  the  birelaw  is 
an  incontestable  proof  of  Danish  occupation.  The  par- 
ishes of  Sheffield,  Ecclesfield,  Bradfield,  and  Rotherham 
were  and  are  divided  into  birelaws,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  these  divisions  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  Derbyshire 
side  of  the  Sheaf.  jV.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  382. 

3.  A parish  meeting.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Yorkshire).] 
byrlaw-court  (bir'la-kort),  n.  [Also  written 
birley-,  barley -court ; < byrlaw  + court.]  The 
court  in  which  the  byrlaw  was  administered. 
[Scotch.]  See  byrlaw. 

byrlaw-man.  (bir'la-man),  n.  [Also  written 
birlaw-,  birley-,  barley-man ; < byrlaw  + man; 
cf.  Icel.  bcejar-ldgmadhr,  a town-justice.]  1. 
A judge  or  arbitrator  in  the  byrlaw-court. 
[Scotch.]  — 2.  An  arbiter;  an  oversman;  an 
umpire ; a thirdsman.  [The  modem  use  of  the 
word.] 

byrnet,  n.  See  byrnie. 

byrniet,  n.  [ME.,  also  brunie,  breny,  brini,  etc., 
earlier  burne,  < AS.  byrne,  a corselet,  a coat  of 
mail,  = OHG.  brunna,  brunja,  MHG.  G.  briinne 
= Icel.  brynja  = Sw.  brynja  — Dan.  brynje  = 
Goth,  brunjo ; hence  ML.  brunia,  bronia,  Pr. 
bronha,  OP.  brunie,  broigne,  etc. : see  broigne. 
Of  uncertain  origin;  ef.  OBulg.  bronja,  corselet; 
OIr.  bruinn,  breast.]  Same  as  broigne. 
byrniedt,  P-  a.  [ME.  brunyed,  brenyed,  etc. ; < 
byrnie  + -ed2.]  Armed  with  a corselet  or  coat 
of  mail. 

I salle  to  batelle  the  brynge,  of  hrenyede  knyghtes 
Thyrtty  thosaunde  be  tale,  thryftye  in  armes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  316. 
by-road  (bi'rod),  n.  1.  A side-road;  a cross- 
road ; a road  different  from  the  usual  or  main 
highway. — 2.  A private  or  secret  way;  a pri- 
vate means  to  an  end:  as,  “slippery  by-roads,’’ 
Swift. 

Byronic  (bi-ron'ik),  a.  Possessing  the  charac- 
teristics of  Byron,  the  poet,  or  of  his  poetry : 
as,  a Byronic  poem. 

La  Coupe  et  les  Lfevres  (by  Alfred  de  Musset),  a Byronic 
poem  in  dramatic  form.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  293. 

Byronism  (bl'ron-izm),  n.  The  characteristics 
of  Byron’s  thought,  temper,  poetic  style,  etc. 
by-room  (bi'rom),  n.  An  adjoining  room  or 
apartment ; a side  room. 

Stand  in  some  by-room.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

byrrhid  (bir'id),  n.  A beetle  of  the  family 
Byrrhidce. 

Byrrhid*  (bir'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Byrrhus  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  clavicorn  Coleoptera,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Byrrhus. 

Byrrhus  (bir'us),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Byrrhidce,  called  pill-beetles  from 
their  rounded  bodies,  and  from  the  way  in  which 
they  pack  their  legs  out  of  sight  when  they  are 
alarmed,  simulating  death  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a pill.  B.  pilula  is  a typical  ex- 
ample. See  cut  under  pill-beetle. 
byrsopid  (ber'so-pid),  n.  A beetle  of  the  fam- 
ily Byrsopidee. 

Byrsopid*  (ber-sop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Byr- 
sops  + -idee.]  A family  of  rhynchophorous  Co- 
leoptera,  or  beetles,  with  the  elytra  provided 
with  a strong  fold  on  the  inner  face,  pygidium 
of  male  divided,  tarsi  setose,  gular  margin  ele- 
vated, and  prosternum  elevated. 

Byrsops  (ber'sops),re.  [<  Gr.  jttpea,  a skin,  hide 
(see  purse),  + I’nfi  (ww-),  face,  eye.]  A genus  of 
weevils,  typical  of  the  family  Byrsopidee. 
byst,  byset,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  bice. 
bysidet,  bysidest.  Obsolete  forms  of  beside, 
besides. 

by-sitter  (bl'sit'i'ftr),  n.  One  sitting  near. 

The  blind  by-sitter  guesseth  not 
What  shadow  haunts  that  vacant  spot. 

Whittier , The  Meeting. 

by-speech  (bi'spech),  n.  An  incidental  or  cas- 
ual speech  not  directly  relating  to  the  point: 
as,  “to  quote  by-speeches,”  Hooker. 
byspellt  (bi'spel),  n.  [<  ME.  bispel,  a proverb, 
a parable,  < AS.  bispell,  bigspell,  a proverb, 
parable,  example,  story  (=  MD.  bi]spel=  MHG. 
bispel,  bispil,  a proverb,  parable,  G.  beispiel,  an 
example),  < bi-,  by,  + spell,  a story:  see  spell1, 
and  cf.  gospel.]  A proverb.  Coles,  1717.  Also 
spelled  byspel. 

bysst,  r.  i-  [See  buzz.]  To  buzz;  hum. 
byssaceous  (bi-sa'shius),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *bys- 
saceus,  < byssus:  see  byssus.]  Resembling  a 
byssus;  consisting  of  fine  silky  filaments;  re- 
sembling cobwebs. 

byssal  (bis'al),  a.  [<  byssus  + -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  byssus  of  a mollusk:  as,  byssal 
threads ; byssal  attachment, 
bysset,  «.  [<  byssus.]  A kind  of  fine  cloth. 

See  byssus,  1. 


byssi 

byssi,  n.  Plural  of  byssus. 
byssifer  (bis'i-fer),  n.  One  of  the  Byssifera. 
Byssifera  (bi-sif'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
byssifer:  see  byssiferous.]  A family  of  bivalve 
mollusks,  characterized  by  the  secretion  of  a 
byssus,  by  means  of  which  they  attach  them- 
selves to  foreign  substances.  It  was  instituted  by 
Lamarck  (F.  byssi  feres)  in  1809  for  the  genera  Pedum, 
Lima,  Pinna,  Mytilus,  Modiola,  Crenatula,  Perna,  Mal- 
leus, and  Avicula,  now  distributed  among  different  fami- 
lies ; but  it  was  later  renounced  and  its  genera  referred  by 
him  to  the  families  Mytilacea,  Malleacea,  and  Pectenides. 
It  was  restricted  by  Goldfuss  (1820)  to  Malleus,  Vulsella, 
and  Perna,  and  is  now  synonymous  with  Malleacea. 

byssiferous  (bi-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  byssifer , 
< L.  byssus  (see  byssus ) + ferre  = E.  bear1.] 
Producing  or  bearing  a byssus. 
byssin,  byssine  (bis'in),  a.  [<  L.  byssinus,  < 
Or.  0uaaivog,  < 0baaog,  byssus.]  Made  of  bys- 
sus; having  a silky  or  flax-Hke  appearance. 
Coles,  1717. 

byssogenous  (bi-soj'e-nus),  a.  [<  byssus  + -ge- 
nous.]  Secreting  or  producing  the  byssus:  as, 
the  byssogenous  gland. 

Lamellibranchs  generally  exhibit  more  or  less  well- 
marked  traces  of  this  byssogenous  apparatus. 

T.  Gill,  Smithsonian  Report,  1885,  p.  777. 

byssoid  (bis'oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  0’vaaog , byssus,  + 
eldog, form.]  Having  the  appearance  of  byssi; 
in  bot.,  byssaceous. 

byssolite  (bis'6-llt),  n.  [<  Or.  0boaog,  byssus, 
t U dog,  stone.]  An  olive-green  variety  of  ac- 
tinolite,  in  long,  fine,  capillary  crystals,  from 
St.  Gotthard,  Tyrol,  and  fromHauphinA  Also 
^■called  amiantus. 

byssus  (bis'us),  n. ; pi.  byssi  (-i).  [L.,  < Gr. 

Bvoeog  (see  def.  1).  Of  Oriental  origin ; cf . Iieb. 
bute.]  1.  Among  the  ancients, 
originally,  a fine  yellowish  flax, 
especially  Indian  and  Egyptian, 
and  the  linen  made  from  it,  such 
as  the  Egyptian  mummy-cloth; 
afterward,  also,  cotton  and  silk 
(£he  latter,  before  its  origin  was 
known,  being  taken  for  a kind 
of  cotton). — 2.  One  of  the  byssi, 
a name  formerly  given  by  bota- 
nists to  a heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  filamentous  eryptogamic 
plants. — 3.  In  conch. , a long,  del- 
icate, lustrous,  and  silky  bunch 
of  filaments,  secreted  by  the  foot, 
and  serving  as  a means  of  attachment  to  other 
objects.  It  is  developed  in  various  dissimilar  bivalve 
mollusks,  especially  by  species  of  the  families  Mytilidce, 
Pinnidoe,  Aviculidm,  Limidoe,  Arcidce,  Tridaenuloe , etc. 
That  of  the  Pinna  is  capable  of  being  woven.  See  Pinna, 
and  also  cuts  under  Dreissenidte  and  Tridacnidce. 
bystander  (bi'stan/der),  n.  1.  One  who  stands 
near;  a spectator;  a chance  looker-on;  hence, 
one  who  has  no  concern  with  the  business  being 
transacted. — 2.  One  of  the  highest  order  of 
penitents  in  the  discipline  of  the  early  church. 
See  consistentes. 

by-street  (bl'stret),  n.  A separate,  private,  or 
obscure  street ; a lane  or  byway. 

To  avoid  reproach, 

He  seeks  by-streets,  and  saves  the  expensive  coach. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  280. 

They  roam  together  now,  and  wind  among 

Its  by-streets,  knocking  at  the  dusty  inns. 

I).  G.  Rossetti,  Sonnets,  xliii. 
by-strobe  (bi'strok),  n.  An  incidental  or  sly 
stroke;  aside-blow;  a ruse, 
by-talk  (bi'tak),  n.  1.  Gossip;  scandal. — 2. 
A subject  of  gossiping  conversation ; a byword. 

Thou  suddenly  becam’st  the  by-tdlke  of  neighbours. 

Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  Ind.,  p.  8. 
by-term  (bl'term),  n.  An  irregular  term  or 
time;  a term,  as  of  a school,  in  which  some- 
thing is  done  out  of  its  regular  course.  Thus, 
in  Cambridge  University,  England,  to  go  out  in 
a by-term  is  to  take  a B.  A.  degree  at  a time 
other  than  January. 

Bythites  (bi-thi'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  0 vding,  a 
deep-sea  animal,  < 0vOiog,  the  deep.]  A genus 
of  brotuloid  fishes,  typical  of  the  subfamily  By- 
thitinw. 

Bythitinse  (bith-i-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bythi- 
tes + -inw.]  A subfamily  of  brotuloid  fishes. 
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typified  by  the  genus  Bythites.  The  head  is  large 
and  wide,  the  vertical  fins  are  united,  and  the  ventrals  re- 
duced to  simple  filaments  composed  of  two  rays  each. 

by-time  (bi'tim),  n.  Odd  time ; an  interval  of 
leisure.  [Scotch.] 

bytimet,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  See  betime. 

bytouret,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  bittern1. 

bytownite  (bl'toun-it),  n.  [<  Bytown  (see  def.) 
+ -ite2.]  A kind  of  feldspar  from  Bytown 
(now  Ottawa),  Canada,  intermediate  between 
anorthite  and  labradorite. 

Byttneriace©  (bit"ne-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
\ Byttneria,  a genus  named' from  the  German 
botanist  D.  S.  A.  Buttner  (1724-68),  + -aceai.] 
A name  given  by  A.  P.  de  Candolle  in  1824  to 
the  family Sterculiacese  (which  see).  The  typi- 
cal genus,  Byttneria,  consists  of  about  50  spe- 
cies of  tropical  or  subtropical  herbs  or  climb- 
ing shrubs. 

by-turning  (bl'ter,,'ning),  ii.  A byway;  a road 
leading  off  the  main  road. 

The  many  by-turnings  that  may  divert  you  from  your 
way.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy. 

by-view  (bi'vii),  n.  Private  view ; self-inter- 
ested purpose. 

No  by-views  of  his  own  shall  mislead  him. 

Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  ill. 

by-walk  (bl'wak),  n.  A secluded  or  private 
walk.  Dryden. 

by-walker  (bi'wa/'ker),  n.  One  who  walks  by 
or  aside;  one  who  is  not  straightforward;  a 
deceitful  person. 

I have  ript  the  matter  now  to  the  pill,  and  have  told 
you  of  plain  walkers,  and  of  by-wallcers. 

Latimer , 2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

by-wash  (bi'wosh),  n.  A channel  cut  to  con- 
vey the  surplus  water  from  a reservoir  or  an 
aqueduct,  and  prevent  overflow.  Also  called 
by-lead. 

bywater  (bi'wa-ter),  a.  Among  diamond-deal- 
ers, showing  a tinge  of  yellow;  off  color:  ap- 
plied to  diamonds. 

byway  (bl'wa),  n.  A by-road;  a secluded,  pri- 
vate, or  obscure  way ; an  out-of-the-way  path 
or  course : as,  highways  and  byways. 

Next  he  showed  them  the  two  by-ways , that  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  -Formality  aiid  Hypocrisy  lost  them- 
selves. Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  264. 

A vast  and  tangled  maze,  the  byways  of  which  our  plan 
does  not  allow  us  to  enter. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  ii. 

by-westt  (bi-west'),  prep.  [<  ME.  bi  weste,  < 
AS.  be  westan,  an  adverbial  phrase,  at  or  in  the 
west:  be,  prep.,  by;  westan,  adv.,  west,  from 
the  west.  Cf.  benorth , besoutli,  etc.]  Westward 
from ; to  the  west  of.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

Whereupon  grew  that  by-word  used  by  the  Irish,  that 
they  dwelt  by-west  the  law  which  dwelt  beyond  the  river 
of  the  Barrow.  Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

by-wipet  (bl'wip),  n.  A secret  stroke  or  sar- 
casm. 

Wherefore  should  you  begin  with  the  Devil’s  name  des- 
canting upon  the  number  of  your  opponents?  wherefore 
that  conceit  of  Legion  with  a by-wipe  ? 

Milton,  On  Def." of  Humb.  Remonst.,  Pref. 

byword  (bi'werd),  n.  [<  ME.  byworde,  < AS. 
biwcrrd  (=  OS.  biwurti  = OHG.  biwort,  also  bi- 
wurti,  MHG.  biwort),  a proverb,  < bi-,  by,  + 
word,  word.  Cf.  byspell.]  1.  A word  or  phrase 
used  proverbially ; especially,  a saying  used  in 
mockery  or  disparagement ; a satirical  or  con- 
temptuous proverb. 

A wise  man  that  had  it  for  a by-word.  Bacon. 

I agree  with  him  fully  in  the  last,  and  if  I were  forced 
to  allow  the  first,  I should  still  think,  with  our  old  coarse 
byword,  that  the  same  power  which  furnished  dll  their 
restorateurs  sent  also  their  present  cooks. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace. 

[See  also  extract  under  by-icest.'] 

Hence  — 2.  An  object  of  general  reproach  or 
condemnation;  a common  subject  of  derision 
or  opprobrium. 

I will  make  it  [this  house]  to  be  a proverb  and  a byword 
among  all  peoples.  2 Chron.  vii.  20. 

And  bashful  Henry,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  bywords  to  our  enemies. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 


Byzantinism 

Has  he  all  that  the  world  loves  and  admires  and  covets  ? 
...  he  must  cast  behind  him  their  admiration,  . . . and 
become  a byword  and  a hissing.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

= Syn.  1.  Axiom,  Maxim,  etc.  See  aphorism. 
byzant  (biz'ant  or  bi-zant'),  n.  Same  as  be- 
zant, 1. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  times  gold  byzants  from  Byzantium  were 
used  in  England. 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  97. 
Byzantian  (bi-zan'shian),  a.  [<  Byzanti-um  + 
ir-an.']  Same  as  Byzantine. 

Byzantine  (biz'an-tin  or  bi-zan'tin),  a.  and  n. 
[<  LL.  Byzantiniis  (also  ByzantiacuSj  L.  Byzan- 
tiuSj  Gr.  B v^avTiaKdq,  B v^avrcog),  < Byzan  tium , < Gr. 
B v^avnov,  said  to  have  been  named  after  Bv£ag 
(Bv^avr-),  its  reputed  founder.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Byzantium,  or  Constantinople,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Thrace,  situated  on  the  Bosporus, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine  or 
Eastern  empire,  or  to  the  empire  itself.  By- 
zantium was  founded  by  a Greek  colony  in  the  seventh 
century  b.  c.,  but  was  of  no  great  importance  until  A.  D. 
330,  when  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great  made  it 
his  capital,  and  changed  its  name  to  Constantinople,  af- 
ter himself.— Byzantine  architecture,  a style  of  archi- 
tecture developed  from  the  classical  under  the  Byzantine 
empire  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  A.  D.,  and, 
under  various  modifications,  used  till  the  final  conquest  of 


Byzantine  Architecture.—  Church  of  St.  Theodore,  Athens. 

that  empire  by  the  Turks  in  A.  r>.  1453.  It  spread  so  widely 
that  its  influence  even  in  Italy  did  not  wholly  decline  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  may  be  considered  as 
surviving  still  in  Russian  architecture,  and  in  a less  marked 
degree  in  other  eastern  lands.  An  almost  universal  fea- 
ture of  the  style,  in  buildings  of  any  pretension,  is  the  in- 
crustation of  brick  or  rough  stonework  with  more  precious 
materials ; large  spaces  are  left  void  of  bold  architectural 
features,  to  be  rendered  in- 
teresting merely  by  surface 
ornament  of  polished  mar- 
bles presenting  natural 
beauty  of  hue,  or  of  sculp- 
ture in  very  low  relief,  and 
confined  in  the  main  to 
vegetable  or  geometrical 
designs  of  clearly  cut  out- 
line. The  style  depends 
much  on  color  for  its  ef- 
fect, and  mosaics  wrought 
on  grounds  of  gold  or  of 
positive  color  are  profusely 
introduced.  The  leading 
forms  which  characterize 
the  Byzantine  style  are  the 
round  arch,  the  circle,  the 
cross,  and  the  dome  sup- 
ported upon  pendentives. 

The  capitals  of  the  pillars 
are  of  endless  variety,  and 
full  of  invention.  While 
some  are  plainly  founded 
on  the  Greek  Corinthian, 
many  resemble  those  of  early  round-arched  western  archi- 
tecture ; and  so  varied  is  their  decoration  that  frequently 
no  two  sides  of  the  same  capital  are  alike.  The  ancient 
basilica  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Mark,  in  Venice,  are  classical  examples  of  Byzan- 
tine architecture. —Byzantine  historians,  a series  of 
historians  and  chroniclers  of  the  affairs  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  scattered  through  the  whole  period  of  its  exis- 
tence. They  are  our  only  source  of  knowledge  of  Byzan- 
tine history.  Their  works  have  been  several  times  pribted 
complete  in  the  original  Greek,  the  latest  edition  being  by 
Niebuhr  and  others,  in  48  volumes. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  By- 
zantium. Seel. — 2.  [J.C.]  Same  as  bezant,  1. 
Byzantinism  (biz 'an-  or  bi-zan ' tin-izm),  n. 
[<  Byzantine  + -ism.]  The  spirit,  principles, 
and  methods  of  the  Byzantines,  especially  with 
reference  to  literature  and  art ; the  manifesta- 
tion of  Byzantine  characteristics. 

Byzantinism  . . . regulated  all  forms  of  art  by  strictly 
conventional  rules. 

C,  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  L 


Byzantine  Capital. 
Church  of  San  Vitale,  Ravenna. 


★ 

1.  The  third  letter  and  sec-  ca3,  ka  (ka),  v.  t.  [Appar.  a particular  use, 
ond  consonant  in  the  Eng-  with  only  phrasal  meaning,  of  ca2  or  ca1 : see 

def.]  A word  of  no  definite  individual  mean- 
ing, occurring  in  the  proverbial  phrase  ca  me, 
ca  thee  (now  also  claw  me,  claw  thee),  help  (or 
serve)  me  and  I’ll  help  you. 


lish,  as  in  general  in  the  other 
alphabets  derived  from  the 
Phenician.  The  value  of  the  sign , 
however,  in  Phenician  as  in  Greek, 
was  that  of  a hard  g (in  go,  give) ; 
and  so  also  originally  in  Latin,  be- 
side the  sign  k , which  had  the  proper 
fc-sound.  But  the  Latins  gave  up  for  a time  the  written 
distinction  of  the  fc-sound  from  the  fl'-sound,  writing  both  ca4t,  n. 


Ca  me,  ca  thee : conceale  this  from  my  wife, 

And  I’ll  keep  all  thy  knauery  from  thine  vncle. 

T.  Hey  wood,  Ii  you  Know  not  me,  ii. 

. ..  , ,,  See  coe i. 

with  the  same  character,  C ; and  when  later  they  readopted  ca5  (ka),  n.  A Babylonian  measure  of  capacity, 
the  distinction,  instead  of  reducing  C to  its  original  value,  _jfi.  *>.„  Tiphrow  hath  or  errhah 

and  restoring  k,  they  retained  the  Lvalue  for  the  c,  and  ^entitled  with  tne  Me  Drew  Datn  or  epnan. 
added  a tag.  to  the  same  character  for  the  jr-sound,  thus  Ca.  In  chem.,  the  symbol  tor  calcium. 
turning  C into  G.  The  comparative  table  of  forms,  like  ca.  In  dates,  a contraction  of  Latin  circa , about : 
that  given  for  the  other  letters  (compare  A and  B),  is  as  *aSj  ca_  1300;  about  1300. 

follows : ..  0.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  chief  accountant,  of 

* controller  of  accounts,  and  in  Great  Britain  of 
chartered  accountant. 


Q f C 


Egypttan. 

Hieroglyphic.  Hieratic. 


Pheni- 

cian. 


Early 

Greek  and  Latin. 


Great  as  is  the  apparent  difference  between  Greek  T 
and  our  C,  it  is  due  only  to  a shifting  of  the  position  of 
the  angle  made  by  the  two  component  lines,  and  the 
rounding  of  this  angle.  The  hard  or  fc-sound  which  be- 
longed to  this  character  in  early  Latin  belonged  to  it  also 
in  Anglo-Saxon  (which,  like  Latin,  made  little  or  no  use  of 
k).  But  this  /c-sound,  as  being  a guttural  or  back-palatal 
mute,  is  particularly  likely  to  be  shifted  forward  along  the 
tongue  and  to  be  changed  into  front-palatal  and  sibilant 
sounds,  especially  before  vowels  like  e,  i,  y,  which  favor 
the  front-palatal  position.  Hence  it  conies  that  c,  still  so 
written,  is  pronounced  as  s in  English  before  e,  i,  y,  and 
elsewhere  as  k.  But  this  “soft”  or  sibilant  c belongs  to 
the  French  part  of  our  language ; the  Anglo-Saxon  c,  when 
softened,  gets  the  sound  usually  represented  in  English 
by  ch,  and  is  so  written : for  example,  in  chicken,  cheese, 
church,  birch , teach.  (See  ch,  and  assibilation.)  No  word 
containing  c pronounced  s is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  ex- 
cept a few  misspelled,  as  cinder  for  kinder,  and  once,  twice, 
etc.,  pence,  mice,  etc.,  having  -ce  for  original  -es,  -s.  (See 
•cel.)  For  the  sounds  of  ch,  see  ch. 


Caaba,  n.  See  Kaaha. 

caaing- whale  (ka'ing-hwal),  n.  [Sc.,  < caaing (< 
ca2,  caa,  drive)  + whale  ; because  these  whales 
can  be  driven  like  cattle.]  A large  round- 
headed  cetacean,  Globicephalus  svineval,  of  the 
family  Delphinidce,  resembling  a porpoise  in 
form,  but  of  greater  dimensions  than  those 
usually  attained  by  the  dolphin  family,  some- 
times reaching  a length  of  upward  of  20  feet. 
It  especially  resorts  to  the  shores  of  the  Orkney,  Shetland, 
and  Faroe  islands,  Iceland,  etc.,  appearing  in  herds  of  from 
100  to  1,000  individuals.  Though  closely  related  to  the  kill- 
ers of  the  genus  Orca,  caaing-whales  are  timid  and  inoffen- 
sive, feeding  on  small  fish,  mollusks,  and  especially  cepha- 
lopods.  Also  ca'ing-whalc. 

caama  (ka'a-ma),  n.  1.  A name  of  a small  South 
African  fox,  Vulpes  caama. — 2.  A name  of  a 
large  bubaline  antelope,  Alcelaphus  caama,  the 
hartbeest. 

caast,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  case *. 


2.  As  a numeral,  in  the  Roman  system,  C stands  cabj- (kab),  n.  [Short  for  cabriolet,  q.  v.]  1. 

« _ „ „ i A l->  o vi  It-t-i  v-v-rr  n r<  mi,  o rm  -ntnrh  oirnor  Txxrr%  rvi»  rmir* 


for  100,  and  is  repeated  up  to  CCCC,  400  (fol- 
lowed by  I),  500).  This  symbol,  originally  ©,  that  is, 
the  Greek  theta  (©),  was  afterward  reduced  to  C and  un- 
derstood to  stand  for  centum,  a hundred. 

3.  As  a symbol:  (a)  In  music:  (1)  Used  in  English 
and  German  to  designate  the  key-note  of  the  natural 
scale.  See  natural  and  scale.  (2)  When  placed  on  the 
staff  immediately  after  the  clef,  a sign  of  common  time, 
each  measure  containing  4 quarter  notes  or  their  equiva- 
lent. When  a vertical  line  is  drawn  through  it,  it  indi- 
cates alia  breve  time,  each  measure  containing  2 or  4 half 
notes,  played  more  quickly  than  in  common  time.  (3)  On 
the  keyboard  of  the  organ  or  pianoforte,  the  white  key  or 
digital  next  to  the  left  of  each  group  of  two  black  keys. 
The  middle  C of  the  keyboard  is  a usual  starting-point  in 
the  reckoning  of  both  keys,  tones,  and  notes;  it  is  also 
known  as  alto  C,  or  c' ; the  next  C below  is  called  tenor  C, 
or  c;  the  second  C below,  bass  c,  or  C ; and  the  next  C 


mss  v,  ui  is,  aim  me  - 

above,  treble  C,  or  c",  etc.*  The  present  pitch  of  middle  CctD  , (KaDJ,  V.  t. 
C is  from  250  to  265  vibrations  per  second;  it  is  often  ---  r -~7 

theoretically  fixed  in  Germany  at  264,  in  England  at  256, 
and  in  France  at  251.  About  1700  it  was  actually  about 
240,  and  in  recent  times  as  high  as  275.  The  major  scale 
of  C,  because  it  comprises  all  the  white  keys  and  none  of 
the  black  ones,  is  taken  as  the  normal  or  standard  scale 
of  the  keyboard.  (5)  In  the  mnemonic  names  of  moods 
of  syllogism,  the  symbol  of  reduction  per  impossible,  (c) 

In  math.,  C is  used  to  denote  a constant  of  integration. 

See  also  A,  2 (c),  (d),  (e).  (d)  In  chem.,  the  symbol  for 
carbon. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation,  c.  or  C.  stands,  in  dental 


A hackney  carriage  with  either  two  or  four 
wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse ; a cabriolet. 

A cab  came  clattering  up.  Thackeray. 

With  great  difficulty  Messrs.  Bradshaw  & Botch  (the  lat- 
ter a member  of  Parliament)  obtained  licences  for  eight 
cabriolets  in  1823,  and  started  them  at  fares  one  third 
lower  than  those  of  hackney  coaches.  The  new  vehicles 
were  hooded  chaises,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  carrying 
only  one  passenger  besides  the  driver,  who  sat  in  the  cab- 
riolet (or,  as  more  commonly  called  for  brevity,  the  cab) 
with  his  fare.  . . . The  name  cab  is  still  commonly  ap- 
plied to  all  hackney  carriages  drawn  by  one  horse,  whether 
on  two  or  four  wheels.  Penny  Cyc. 

2.  The  hooded  or  covered  part  of  a locomotive, 
which  protects  the  engineer  and  fireman  from 
the  weather.  [U.  S.] 

t. : pret.  and  pp.  cabbed,  ppr. 
cabbing.  [<  cab±,  n.~\  To  pass  over  in  a cab: 
as,  to  cab  the  distance : often  used  with  an  in- 
definite it:  as,  I’ll  cab  it  to  Whitehall.  [Col- 
loq.,  Eng.] 
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the  black  ones,  is  taken  as  the  normal  or  standard  scale  cab2  (kab),  n.  Any  sticky  substance.  [Prov. 

T-  “■ 1 * Eng.] 

cab-*  (kab),  n.  [Appar.  abbr.  of  cabal1.']  A 
small  number  of  persons  secretly  united  in  the 
performance  of  some  undertaking.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 


formulas  of  zoology  ( c .),  for  canine  tooth;  iu  cab4,  kab  (kab),  n.  [=  Gr.  Kafio;,  LL.  calms, 
United  States  money  (c.),  for  cent;  in  thermom-  ' ” ’ ” ' ’ ’ ’ ’ ' 

eter-readings  (C.),  for  centigrade ; in  French 
money  (<;.),  for  centime;  in  references  (c.),  for 
chapter  (or  Latin  capitulum) ; in  dates,  before 
the  number  (c.),  for  Latin  circa,  about;  in  me- 
teorology (c.),  for  cirrus;  in  a ship’s  log-book 
(c. ),  for  cloudy  ; and  in  measures  of  volume  (c. ), 
for  cubic. — Middle  C,  in  munc.  the  note  on  the  first 
leger-line  above  the  hass  or  below  the  treble  staff.  (See 
above.) 

ca1,  ca’1  (ka),  v.  [S»,  = E.«B1;  80  «’>  fa\  cab®  (kab) , n.  See  capeV. 
fou  ’oo,  etc.,  for  E.  all,  fall,  full,  wool,  etc.]  caba  v(kab%)  n_  game  as  cabas,  2 and  3. 

A Scotch  contraction  of  call  . cabackf,  n\  [Russ,  kabaku.]  A tavern;  pot- 


< Heb.  and  Chal.  kab,  a hollow,  < kabab,  hol- 
low out.]  A Hebrew  measure  of  capacity, 
for  both  dry  and  liquid  matter,  it  was  equal  to 
2.021  liters,  or  4^  United  States  pints.  Other  statements 
appear  to  be  due  to  confusion  of  different  measures  by 
Greek  metrologists ; but  a great  cab,  of  \ the  ordinary 
size,  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 

They  besieged  it  [Samaria]  until  an  ass’s  head  was  sold 
for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a cab 
of  dove’s  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  2 Ki.  vi.  25. 


ca2,  ca  2,  caa  (ka),  v. t.  [Prob.  < Gael,  calc  House;  dram-shop.  [Russian.] 

= Ir.  calcam,  dnvo.  with  a hammer,  calk:  see  cab  ’d  (ka-baidr),  a.  Same  as  caboshed. 
caipi  To  drive  ; impel ; push;  knock:  as,  to  bafi  (ka.bar)J  " [=  D.  pahaal  _ (>.  eabale 

ca’  a man  ower  (over).  [Scotch.]  =\>.m.};abale  = Sw.  habal,  a cabal  (defs.  3 and 

But  co'  them  out  to  park  or  hill,  m <;  eabale  = Sp.  cabala  = Pg.  It.  cabala,  an 

And  let  them  wander  at  then-  wm^  ^ ^ grigue,  a cabal,, the  cabala:  see  cabala.l  If. 


Ca’  cannie.  See  canny. 

59 


The  cabala  (which  see). — 2f.  A secret. 

745 


[Bare.] 


The  measuring  of  the  temple,  a cabal  found  out  hut 
lately.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Conjoint  intrigue ; secret  artifices  of  a few 
persons  united  in  some  design:  as,  “curs’d 
cabals  of  women,”  Dry  den. 

Centuries  glide  away  in  the  same  unvaried  round  of 
cabals  at  court.  Brougham. 

4.  A number  of  persons  united  in  some  close 
design,  usually  to  promote  their  private  views 
in  church  or  state  by  intrigue ; a junto.  The 
name  of  “ the  Cabal  ” was  given  to  an  unpopular  ministry 
of  Charles  II.,  consisting  of  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham, 
Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  the  initials  of  whose  names 
happened  to  compose  the  word. 

These  ministers  were  therefore  emphatically  called  the 
Cabal;  and  ...  it  has  never  since  their  time  been  used 
except  as  a term  of  reproach.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 
= Syn.  4.  Combination , Party,  Faction,  Cabal,  Camarilla , 
Junto.  Combination  is  the  most  general  of  these  words, 
but  it  expresses  least  of  permanence  in  organization ; it 
often  denotes  the  union  for  special  ends  of  individuals  or 
parties  otherwise  antagonistic : as,  the  Democrats  and 
Greenbackers  entered  into  a combination  to  secure  tlie 
election.  A party  is  strictly  a more  close  and  permanent 
union  of  individuals,  organized  to  promote  certain  prin- 
ciples or  common  interests  which  they  consider  of  fun- 
damental importance : as,  the  Low  Church  party , the 
Bepublican  party;  but  the  term  is  more  loosely  used 
where  organization  is  wanting : as,  the  Free-trade  party. 
Combination  and  party  may  express  that  which  is  entirely 
reputable  ; the  other  words  are  chiefly  unfavorable  in  their 
signification.  A faction  is  commonly  a section  of  a party ; 
it  is  generally  a comparatively  small  number  of  individ- 
uals, whose  principles  and  objects  are  often  of  a captious, 
frivolous,  or  selfish  nature,  hut  advocated  so  persistently 
as  to  be  annoying,  and  with  so  little  regard  to  the  general 
interest  as  sometimes  to  be  dangerous.  Cabal  and  junto 
express  a union  less  comprehensive  than  party  or  even 
faction;  the  intrigues  of  a cabal  or  junto  are  usually  con- 
ducted mainly  for  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  its  mem- 
bers. Junto  has  almost  entirely  given  place  to  cabal  in 
modern  use.  A camarilla  is  a more  or  less  united  body  of 
secret  counselors  of  a ruler,  acting  generally  in  opposition 
to  his  official  advisers,  and  constituting  a “power  behind 
the  throne.” 

After  numerous  abortive  attempts  and  unsuccessful 
combinations  in  which  Newcastle  bore  the  chief  part,  it 
became  evident  . . . that  the  union  ...  of  Newcastle 
. . . and  Pitt  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  viii. 

If  I could  not  go  to  heaven  but  with  a party,  I would 
not  go  there  at  all.  Therefore  I protest  to  you  I am  not 
of  the  party  of  federalists. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  439. 

By  a faction,  I understand  a number  of  citizens,  whe- 
ther amounting  to  a majority  or  minority  of  the  whole, 
who  are  united  and  actuated  by  some  common  impulse 
of  passion,  or  of  interest,  adverse  to  the  rights  of  other 
citizens,  or  to  the  permanent  and  aggregate  interests  of 
the  community.  Madison,  Federalist,  No.  10. 

In  a simple  monarchy,  the  ministers  of  state  can  never 
know  their  friends  from  their  enemies ; secret  cabals 
undermine  their  influence  and  blast  their  reputation. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  289. 

cabal1  (ka-bal'),  »• ; pret.  and  pp.  caballed, 
ppr.  caballing.  [<  cabal1,  ».]  To  form  a cabal ; 
intrigue  conjointly;  unite  in  secret  artifices  to 
effect  some  design. 

Base  rivals,  who  true  wit  and  merit  hate, 
Caballing  still  against  it  with  the  great. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  iv.  972. 

It  [pride]  may  prevent  the  nobles  from  caballing  wi  th 
the  people.  J.  Adams , Works,  IV.  395. 

cabal2t,  «■  [Also  written  caball;  = F.  cheval  = 
Pr.  cavalli  = Cat.  caball  = Sp.  caballo  = Pg.  It. 
cavallo,  a horse,  < L.  caballus  (>  Gr.  uaftdX/ iyg), 
an  inferior  horse,  a pack-horse,  nag;  later,  in 
general  sense  (superseding  L.  eqiws),  a horse. 
Hence  ult.  (from  L.)  capeP,  cheval,  chival,  cava- 
lier, chevalier,  cavalry,  chivalry,  etc.]  A horse, 
cabala,  kabala  (kab'a-lii),  n.  [ML.  cabbala  (It. 
Pg.  cabala  = Sp.  cdbala  = F.  eabale  = G.  Dan. 
Sw.  Tcabbala),  a transcription  of  Heb.  qabbalah, 
reception,  the  cabala  or  mysterious  doctrine  re- 
ceived traditionally,  < qabal,  receive,  take,  in 
the  Piel  conjugation  gibbel,  receive  (a  doctrine). 
Hence  cabal L]  1.  The  theosophy  or  mystic 

philosophy  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  which  grew 
up  mainly  after  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  flourished  for  many  generations.  The 
cabala  employed  itself  first  in  a mystic  explanation  of 
Deity  and  cosmogony,  and  in  the  creation  of  hidden  mean- 
ings for  the  sacred  Hebrew  writings,  thus  drawing  into  its 
province  all  the  Hebrew  law  and  philosophy.  Later  cab- 
alists  pretended  to  find  wonderful  meanings  even  in  the 


cabala 

letters  and  forms  of  the  sacred  texts,  and  made  for  them- 
selves elaborate  rules  of  interpretation. 

2.  Any  secret  science;  esoteric  as  distin- 
guished from  exoteric  doctrine;  occultism; 
mysticism. 

If  I wholly  mistake  not  the  cabala  of  this  sect. 

Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Xipsiensis,  § 9. 
Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  6. 
Also  spelled  cabbala,  kdbbala. 
cabalassou,  n.  See  kabalassou. 
cabaletta  (kab-a-let'a),  n.  [It.  (>  F.  cabalette) ; 
cf.  cavalletto  (=  Sp.  caballeta,  a grasshopper), 
a little  horse,  < cavallo,  a horse:  see  cabal 2, 
cape!1.]  A song  in  rondo  form,  with  variations, 
often  having  an  accompaniment  in  triplet 
rhythm,  intended  to  imitate  the  footfalls  of  a 
cantering  horse. 

cabalism1  (kab'a-lizm),  n.  [<  cabala  4-  -ism.'] 
The  secret  science  of  the  cabalists.  [Rare.] 
Allegories,  parables,  cabcUisms. 

J.  Spencer,  Prodigies,  p.  287. 

cabalism2  (ka-bal'izm),  n.  [<  cabal 1 + -ism.] 
The  practice  of  forming,  or  the  tendency  to 
form,  cabals  and  cliques.  [Rare.] 
cabalist  (kab'a-list),  n.  [<  ML.  cabbalista  (It.  Sp. 
Pg.  cabalista  = F.  cabaliste),  < cabbala,  cabala.] 

1.  One  versed  in  or  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
cabala  or  mystic  philosophy  of  the  Jews.  The 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  cabalists  embrace  the  nature  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  Divine  emanations  or  Sephiroth, 
the  cosmogony,  the  creation  of  man,  psychology,  the 
destiny  of  man  and  the  universe,  and  the  import  of  the 
revealed  law.  The  cabalists  seem  to  have  endeavored  to 
identify  all  such  sciences  as  demonology,  astrology,  chiro- 
mancy, sympathetic  medicine,  etc.,  with  their  theosophie 
mysticism,  weaving  the  whole  into  a secret  universal  wis- 
dom or  esoteric  philosophy  of  the  universe.  They  sym- 
pathized with  many  points  of  Christianity,  so  that  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centimes  the  cabala  was  by  many 
thought  highly  important  as  a proof  of  Christianity  and 
as  a means  of  converting  the  Jews. 

The  Cabalists  had  a notion,  that  whoever  found  out  the 
mystic  word  for  anything  attained  to  absolute  mastery 
over  that  thing.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  158. 

2.  In  general,  an  occultist ; a mystic, 
cabalistic  (kab-a-lis'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  cabalist 

+ -ic.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cab- 
alists, or  to  the  cabala  or  mystic  philosophy 
which  they  professed.  See  cabala  and  cabalist. 
— 2.  In  general,  occult;  mystic;  esoteric;  sym- 
bolical ; having  an  interior  or  hidden  meaning. 
=Syn.  Mystic,  etc.  See  mysterious. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  cabala. 
L.  Addison. 

cabalistical  (kab-a-lis'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  cab- 
alistic. 

cabalistically  (kab-a-lis'ti-kal-i),  ado.  In  the 
manner  of  the  cabalists. 
cabalize  (kab'a-liz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  caba- 
lized,  ppr.  cabaiizing.  [<  cabala  + -ize;  = F.  ca- 
baliser.]  To  use  the  method  or  language  of  the 
cabalists.  [Rare.] 

caballaria  (kab-a-la'ri-ji),  n.  [ML.,  < L.  ca- 
ballus,  a horse:  see  cabal-.]  A feudal  tenure 
of  _ lands,  the  tenant  furnishing  a horseman 
suitably  equipped  in  time  of  war,  or  when  the 
lord  had  occasion  for  his  service, 
caballer  (ka-bal'&r),  n.  [<  cabal1  + -er1.]  One 
who  unites  with  others  to  effect  an  object  by  in- 
trigue ; one  who  cabals. 

A close  caballer  and  tongue-valiant  lord. 

Bryden,  iEneid,  xi.  514. 
caballeria  (kii-bii-lya-re'a),  n.  [Sp.,  cavalry, 
knight-service,  a specific  tract  of  land,  etc., 

< caballo,  a horse:  see  cavalier.]  In  8 pan. 
Amer.  law,  a holding  of  land  corresponding 
somewhat  to  the  early  English  knight’s  fee.  it 
comprised  a building-lot  of  100  by  200  feet ; 600  fanegas 
of  land  for  a garden,  and  40  for  planting  trees  growing  in 
drier  or  more  barren  land ; and  pasture  for  60  breeding 
sows,  100  cows,  20  or  25  horses,  500  sheep,  and  100  goats. 
It  was  equal  to  5 peonias. 

Caballero  (ka-ba-lya'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  formerly  ca- 
vallero,  a horseman:  see  cavalier.]  1.  A Span- 
ish knight  or  gentleman. — 2.  A grave  and  state- 
ly Spanish  dance. 

caballine  (kab'a-lin),  a.  [<  L.  caballinus,  < ca- 
ballus,  a horse:  see  cabal 2.]  Pertaining  to  or 
suited  for  a horse.— Caballine  aloes.  See  aloes. — 
Caballine  spring,  the  fountain  Hippocrene.  Beaumont. 
Caban  (ka-ban'),  n.  [Tagalog.]  A quantity 
of  grain  determined  by  weight : for  rice,  83-} 
pounds  avoirdupois, 
cabanet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cabin. 
cabaret  (kab'a-ret;  F.  pron.  ka-ba-ra'),  n.  [= 
D.  cabaret,  < F.  cabaret,  a pot-house,  tavern,  “ an 
ale-house,  a tipling  and  victualling  house,  tent 
or  booth  [cf.  F.  dial.  (Norm.)  cabaret,  eaves], 
also  the  herb  huewort  or  foolfoot”  (Cotgrave), 

< OF.  cabaret,  a place  inclosed  with  lattice- 
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work.]  1.  A tavern;  a house  where  liquors 
are  retailed. — 2.  A restaurant  at  which  an 
entertainment  of  singing,  dancing,  etc.,  is  a 
feature:  also,  the  entertainment. — 3.  Aset  of 
vessels  forming  a service  for  tea,  coffee,  or  the 
like ; for  example,  a tray  with  tea-pot  or  pitch- 
ers and  cups,  generally  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial throughout,  as  fine  porcelain  or  the  like. 
Sometimes  a small  table  or  stand  of  the  same  ware  as  the 
vessels  takes  the  place  of  the  tray,  or  stands  upon  the  tray. 

Sevres  porcelain — a cabaret , rose  du  Barry,  the  set  con- 
sisting of  four  pieces.  S.  K.  Inventory  (1860),  p.  68. 

4t.  A certain  plant.  See  etymology, 
cabas  (kab'a),  n.  [Also  in  E.  form  caba;  = I). 
babas,  a hand-basket,  < F.  cabas,  OF.  cabas,  ca- 
bache,  cabat  = Pr.  cabas,  a basket  of  woven 
straw,  a frail,  a pannier,  = Pg.  cabaz,  a hand- 
basket,  = Sp.  capazo,  a frail,  a hamper,  a large 
basket ; also  Pg.  capacho,  a mat,  = Sp.  capacho 
(formerly  cabacho),  m.,  capacha,  f.,  a frail,  a 
hamper;  ML.  (after  OF.  or  Pr.)  cabassius,  caba- 
tius,  cabassioin-),  cabacetus,  cabacus.  Origin  un- 
certain . (1)  associated  by  some  etymologists, 
and  appar.  in  popular  use,  with  Sp.  Pg.  capaz, 
capacious  (cf.  ML.  capax,  a vessel  of  consider- 
able capacity),  < L.  capax,  capacious,  < capere, 
hold  (see  capacious)',  but  prob.,  (2)  with  aug. 
suffix  -as,  -az,  -azo,  -acho  (=  It.  -accio;  cf.  It. 
capaccio,  a large  head),  < F.  capo  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
capa  = It.  cappa,  < ML.  capa,  a cape,  cloak,  be- 
ing thus  lit.  ‘a  large  (or  coarse)  cape ’ or  cover 
(mat  or  hag)  for  the  dried  figs,  dates,  raisins, 
prunes,  etc.,  which  it  was  orig.  used  to  contain. 
Hence  ult.  cabbage 3,  purloin.]  1.  In  France, 
a kind  of  basket,  pannier,  or  frail,  made  of 
woven  rush-  or  palm-leaves  or  grass,  generally 
of  a round  form,  serving  to  carry  provisions, 
especially  figs,  dates,  raisins,  or  prunes. — 2. 
A similar  basket  used  as  a traveling-bag;  a 
hand-bag. — 3.  A lady’s  work-basket  or  reti- 
cule. Iu  this  and  the  preceding  sense  also  (in 
the  United  States)  caba. 

Being  seated,  she  proceeded,  still  with  an  air  of  hurry 
and  embarrassment,  to  open  her  cabas,  to  take  out  her 
books.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Professor,  xiii. 

cabasset  (kab-a-set';  F.  pron.  ka-ba-sa'),  n.  [F. 
cabasset,  a slight  helmet  or  caskot,  dim.  of  cabas, 
a basket.]  A military  head-piece  in  use  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  both  infantry  and  cav- 
alry. It  resembled  a hat  with  a rounded  top,  sometimes 
slightly  conical,  or  with  a ridge  running  from  front  to  rear 
over  the  crown,  but  without  a high  crest,  and  had  a nar- 
row brim. 

cabassou,  n.  See  Tcdbassou. 
cabaya  (ka-ba'yii),  ».  [Also  Itabaya  and  for- 
merly cabil,  cabay,  etc. : of  Pers.  or  Ar.  origin.] 
A light  cotton  surcoat  or  tunic  worn  in  oriental 
countries,  especially  in  Malay  countries,  by 
*women  and  by  Europeans. 
cabbage1  (kab'aj),  n.  [Early mod.  E.  also  cabage, 
cabige,  cabidge,  cabbidge,  with  term,  accom.  from 
the  earlier  type  cabbish,  cabby sshc ; < OF.  cabus, 
dial,  caboche  (=  It.  cabuccio  (Florio),  capuccio, 
cappuccio;  ML.  reflex  gabu-sia),  prop,  chow  ca- 
bus (=  Pr.  caulet  cabus;  cf.  MD.  kabuyskoole, 
D.  kabuiskool  — MLG-.  kabuskol),  cabbage, 
lit.  headed  cole:  cliou,  F.  chow,  cole,  cabbage 
(see  cole2);  cabus,  fern,  cabusse,  cabuce,  headed, 
large-headed  (cf.  OF.  caboce,  F.  caboche,  head; 
It.  capuccio,  a little  head  (cf.  capouch,  capu- 
chin) ; It.  lattuga  capuccia  = F.  laictues  cabuces, 
pi.  (Cotgrave),  cabbage-lettuce;  OHO.  kabuz, 
capuz,  MHG.  kappus,  kapipiz,  kabaz,  G.  kappes, 
kappus,  kappis  (also  ia  comp,  kappcs-kohl,  kap- 
pes-kraut),  cabbage),  <L.  caput,  head:  see  caput. 
Cf . cabbage 2.]  1 . A variety  of  Brassica  oleracea 
in  which  the  thick,  rounded,  and  strongly  vein- 
ed leaves  are  crowded  iu  a large  compact  head 
upon  a short,  stout  stem.  See  Brassica.  Many 
kinds  are  extensively  cultivated  for  use  as  a vegetable  and 
in  salads,  pickles,  etc.  The  tree-  or  cow-cabbage  is  a coarse 
form  raised  for  cattle,  very  tall  and  branching  when  in 
flower.  Brassica  is  the  type  of  the  family  r.rassicacese, 
which  is  hence  often  called  the  cabbage  family. 

2.  The  large  terminal  bud  of  some  kinds  of 
palms,  as  the  cabbage-palm — Peg’s  cabbage,  a 
succulent  herb,  Theliyonum  Cynocrambe , of  the  south  of 
Europe,  sometimes  used  as  a pot-herb.—  Sea-cabbage, 
or  sea-kale,  a perennial  cruciferous  herb,  Crambe  mari- 
tima , of  the  shores  of  Europe,  cultivated  as  a pot-herb, 
especially  in  England.  The  young  shoots  are  used.— 
Skunk-cabbage,  a perennial  araceous  plant  of  the 
United  States,  Spathyema  fcefi.la,  found  in  moist 
grounds,  and  giving  out  a very  fetid  odor,  especially  when 
bruised.  The  hooded,  shell-shaped,  purplish  spathe  ap- 
pears in  early  spring,  followed  by  a tuft  of  large  smooth 
leaves.  The  seeds  and  root  are  said  to  be  antispasmodic. 
— St.  Patrick’s  cabbage,  Saxifraya  umbrosa , the  Lon- 
don-pride  or  none-so-pretty  of  English  gardens. 
cabbage1  (kab'aj),  v.  i.  ; pret.  and  pp.  cabbaged, 
ppr.  cabbaging.  [Cf.  F.  cabusser,  grow  to  a head 
(Cotgrave) ; from  the  noun.  Cf.  cabbage 2,  a.] 
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To  form  a head  like  that  of  a cabbage  in  grow- 
ing: as,  a plant  cabbages. 
cabbage 2t  (kab'aj),  n.  [An  aecoin.  form  of  ca- 
boche, < F.  caboche,  the  head:  see  caboche,  and 
cf.  cabbage 1.]  1.  The  part  of  a deer’s  head 

wherein  the  horns  are  set.  Coles,  1717. — 2.  A 
part  of  a head-dress  worn  hy  women  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  described  as  a roll  at  the 
hack  of  the  head.  Wright. 
cabbage2t  (kab'aj),  v.  i.  [<  cabbage 2,  n.  Cf. 
caboshed.]  To  grow  to  a head:  said  of  the 
^horns  of  a deer.  Skelton. 
cabbage3  (kab'aj),  v.  t.  or  i,  ; pret.  and  pp.  cab- 
baged, ppr.  cabbaging.  [Earlier,  as  in  E.  dial., 
cabbish  = D.  kabbassen,  < OF.  cabasser,  put  into  a 
basket,  < cabas,  a basket : see  cabas.  The  verbs 
bag,  poach,  pocket,  in  the  sense  of  ‘ purloin,’  are 
of  similar  origin.]  To  purloin;  specifically,  to 
keep  possession  of  part  of  a customers  cloth 
from  which  a garment  has  been  made. 

Your  tailor,  instead  of  shreds,  cabbages  whole  yards  of 
stuff.  Arbuthnot. 

The  tailor  drew  hack  as  if  he  had  been  detected  in  cab- 
baging from  a cardinal's  robe,  or  cribbing  the  lace  of  some 
^cope  or  altar  gown.  Scott,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  xix. 

cabbage3  (kab'aj), «.  [<.  cabbage^,  v.]  Anything 
filched ; specifically,  cloth  purloined  by  a tailor 
who  makes  garments  from  material  supplied  by 
his  customers. 

cabbage-bug  (kab'aj-bug),  n.  The  Murgantia 
histrionica,  more  fully  called  harlequin  cabbage- 
bug,  from  its  brilliant  markings,  it  has  spread 
from  Guatemala  to  Mexico,  and  thence  into  the  United 
^.States,  and  is  destructive  to  cabbages. 

cabbage-butterfly  (kab ' aj  - but  '’er-fli),  n . A 
butterfly  of  the  family  Picridee  and  genus 
Pontia,  whose  larva:  or  caterpillars  are  injurious 


Male. 

European  Cabbage-butterfly  ( Pontia  rapa),  natural  size, 

to  the  cabbage  and  other  cruciferous  plants. 
The  common  European  species  is  P.  rapes,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  Canada  and  tiie  northern  United  States. 

cabbage-flea  (kab'aj-fle),  n.  A name  of  a small 
beetle,  Haltica  consobrina,  of  the  family  Halti- 
cidai,  the  larvro  of  which  infest  cabbages, 
cabbage-fly  (kab'aj-fil),  11.  The  Anthomyia  bras- 
siccc,  a fly  belonging  to  the  same  family  (Mus- 
cidai)  as. the  house-fly,  and  the  same  genus  as 
the  turnip-  and  potato-flies.  Its  larva:  or  maggots 
are  destructive  to  cabbages  hy  producing  disease  in  the 
roots  on  which  they  feed. 

cabbage-maggot  (kab'aj-mag"ot),  n.  The  larva 
of  Anthomyia  brassicce,'  the  cabbage-fly.  Also 
called  cabbage-worm. 

cabbage-moth  (kab'aj-moth),  n.  The  Marnes- 
tra  or  Noctua  brassica ?,  or  pot-herb  moth,  a moth 
measuring  about  li  inches  across  the  open  fore 
wings,  which  are  dusky-brown  clouded  with 
darker  shades,  and  marked  with  pairs  of  dark 
spots  on  their  front  edge,  and  with  various 
streaks  and  spots  of  a yellowish  or  white  color. 
The  caterpillar  is  greenish-black,  and  is  found  in  autumn 
feeding  on  the  hearts  of  cabbages.  It  changes  to  a brown 
*pnpa. 

cabbage-oil  (kab'aj-oil),  n.  Same  as  rape-oil, 
cabbage-palm  (kab'aj-pam),  n.  Same  as  cab- 
bage-tree, 1. 

cabbage-rose  (kab'aj-roz),  n.  A species  of  rose, 
Bosa  centifolia,  of  many  varieties,  with  a large, 
round,  compact  flower,  supposed  to  have  been 
cultivated  from  ancient  times,  and  especially 
suited  from  its  fragrance  for  the  manufacture 
of  rose-water  and  attar.  Also  called  Provence  rose, 
by  error  for  Brovins  rose , from  the  town  of  that  name  in 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  where  these 
roses  are  still  largely  cultivated. 
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cabbage-tree  (kab'aj-tre),  n.  1.  A name  given 
to  many  species  of  palms  the  tender  growing 
leaf -buds  of  which,  are  used  as  a vegetable.  The 
cabbage-tree,  or  cabbage -palmetto,  of  the  southern  United 
States,  Inodes  Palmetto,  is  a fan-leafed  palm  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  30  to  50  feet.  The  cabbage-tree  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  tree  most  generally  known  as  the  cab- 
bage-palm, is  a species  of  Roystonea,  R.  oleracea,  rang- 
ing north  to  southern  Florida,  a lofty  and  graceful  palm 
with  a straight  cylindrical  trunk,  sometimes  150  or  200  ieet 
high,  bearing  a head  of  long  pinnate  leaves.  The  cabbage 
is  the  terminal  leaf-bud,  the  removal  of  which,  though 
often  done,  destroys  the  tree.  The  Australian  cabbage- 
tree  is  a fan-leafed  palm,  Livistona  australis. 

2.  A name  given  to  species  of  Vouacapoua,  le- 
guminous trees  of  tropical  America,  bearing 
racemes  of  red  flowers  and  roundish,  hard,  one- 
seeded  pods,  and  yielding  the  anthelmintic  cab- 
bage-tree bark  of  pharmacists.  Jamaica  cabbage- 
tree  ba  k,  also  called  worm-bark,  is  obtained  from  V. 
Americana,  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Surinam 
bark  from  V.  Surinamensis,  found  in  Surinam  and  Ca- 
yenne. A similar  bark  is  furnished  by  V.  anthelmintica 
of  Brazil. 

3.  In  New  Zealand,  an  arborescent  liliaceous 
plant,  Tsetsid  indiviso. — Black  cabbage-tree,  an  ar- 
boreous composite  of  St.  Helena, 

Meloncdendron  integri/olium, 
one  of  the  few  endemic  trees 
still  remaining  on  the  island. 

cabbage- wood  (kab ' aj  - 

wud),  re.  A name  given’ to 
the  wood  of  Cciba  pen- 
tandra , and  to  that  of  spe- 
cies of  Vouacapoua.  See 
* cabbage-tree . 

cabbage-worm  (kab'aj- 
w6rm),  n.  The  larva  of  the 
cabbage-butterfly  or  of  the 
cabbage-moth, 
cabbala,  n.  See  cabala. 
cabbidget,  re.  An  obsolete 
form  of  cabbage 1. 
cabbislrit  (kab'ish),  n.  An 
obsolete  and  more  original  natural  size, 

form  of  cabbage 1.  *• worm' or  lar,a : *•  p»Pa- 

cabbish2  (kab'ish),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  and  dialec- 
tal form  of  cabbage 3. 

cabbie  (kab'l),  v.  t.  or  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cabbled, 
ppr.  cabbling.  [Origin  unknown ; cf.  accable, 

< F.  accabler,  crush,  overwhelm.]  In  metal.,  to 
break  up  into  pieces  (iron  which  has  been 
smelted  with  charcoal,  balled,  and  flattened), 
preparatory  to  the  processes  of  fagoting,  fus- 
ing, and  rolling  into  bars. 

cabbler  (kab'ler),  n.  In  metal.,  one  who  cabbies. 
cabby1  (kab'i),  n. ; pi.  cabbies  (-iz).  [<  cab1-,  a 

kind  of  dim.  of  cabman .]  A cab-driver  or  cab- 
man. [Colloq.,  Eng.] 

cabby2  (kab'i),  a.  [<  cab 2 + -y1.]  Sticky; 
clammy.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

cabega  (ka-ba/sa),  n.  [Pg.,  lit.  head,  chief,  = 
Sp.  cabeza,  < L.  caput,  head.]  1.  The  Portu- 
guese name  of  the  finest  kind  of  silk  received 
from  India,  as  distinguished  from  the  bariga, 
or  inferior  kind.  Also  called  cabesse. — 2.  A 
nominal  money  of  account  in  some  parts  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

Cabeiri,  re.  pi.  See  Cabin. 

Cabeirian,  Cabeiric,  a.  See  Cabirian. 

Cabeiritic,  a.  See  Cabiritic. 

caber  (ka'ber),  re.  [Sc.,  also  written  cabir,  lcabar; 

< Gael,  cabar,  a pole,  stake,  rafter,  = Ir.  cabar, 
a coupling ; cf.  Com.  keber,  W.  ceibren,  a rafter; 
D.  kepei;  a rafter.]  A pole;  a rafter;  abeam; 
a large  stick.  Specifically — (a)  A long  peeled  sapling 
or  undressed  stem  of  a young  tree  used  in  the  Highland  (or 
Scottish)  game  of  tossing  the  caber,  (b)  One  of  the  peeled 
saplings  sometimes  placed,  instead  of  boards,  on  the  tie- 
beams  of  a cottage  to  form  the  kind  of  loft  called  the  balks, 
or  on  the  rafters  to  form  a support  for  the  thatch.  ( c ) A 
transverse  beam  in  a kiln  for  drying  grain.  Jamieson. 
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cabidget,  «■  An  obsolete  form  of  cabbage 1. 
cabin  (kab'in),  n.  [<  ME.  caban,  cabane,  also 
*assibilated  chabane,  a little  house,  a small  room, 
esp.  in  a ship,  < OF.  cabane,  f.  (MF.  also  cabain, 
m.),  F.  cabane  (also  cabine  after  E.  cabin)  = Pr. 
cabana  = Sp.  cabana  = Pg.  cabana  = It.  capan- 
na,  < ML.  capanna,  a cabin,  prob.  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin : W.  caban  = Ir.  Gael,  caban,  a cabin,  booth, 
dim.  of  (W.)  cab,  a booth,  a hut.]  1.  A hut ; a 
cottage ; a small  house  or  habitation,  especially 
one  that  is  poorly  constructed. 

Some  of  green  boughs  their  slender  cabins  frame. 

Fairfax. 

By  the  peat  fires  of  a hundred  thousand  cabins  had 
nightly  been  sung  rude  ballads  which  predicted  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  oppressed  race.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xii, 

2.  A small  room;  an  inclosed  place. 

So  long  in  secret  cabin  there  he  held 
Her  captive  to  his  sensuall  desyre. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  23. 

3.  An  apartment  in  a ship  for  officers  or  pas- 
sengers. In  passenger-steamers  the  cabin  is  divided  into 
state-rooms,  or  the  private  rooms  of  the  passengers,  and 
an  apartment  (sometimes  more  than  one)  for  the  use  of 
all,  called  the  saloon,  generally  used  as  a dining-room.  In 
an  ordinary  merchant  vessel  the  cabin  is  the  apartment 
occupied  by  the  master  of  the  vessel.  In  a man-of-war  it 
is  the  apartment  used  by  the  commanding  officer,  or  the 
officer  commanding  the  squadron,  the  apartments  of  the 
other  commissioned  officers  being  called  the  ward-room 
and  of  the  junior  officers  (in  the  United  States  navy) 
steerage  or  (in  the  British  navy)  gun-room. . In  Great 
Britain  the  word  cabin,  when  applied  to  the  private  apart- 
ment of  an  officer  or  a passenger,  is  synonymous  with  state- 
room as  used  in  the  United  States. 

4f.  Same  as  cabinet,  4. 

They  would  not  stay  perhaps  the  Spanish  demurring, 
and  putting  off  such  wholesome  acts  and  counsels  as  the 
politic  Cabin  at  Whitehall  had  no  mind  to. 

Milton , Eikonoklastes,  iv. 

After-cabin,  the  best  or  stern  cabin  of  a vessel. — Cabin 
car.  See  carl.—  Cabin  passenger,  one  who  has  the  best 
accommodation  a ship  affords.— Second  cabin,  the  part 
of  a steamship  allotted  to  the  use  of  intermediate  or 
second-class  passengers,  or  the  general  accommodation 
afforded  them. 

cabin  (kab'in),  v.  [<  cabin,  re.]  I.  trams.  To 
confine  as  in  a cabin. 

But  now  I am  cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confin’d,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

ii.  intrans.  To  live  in  a cabin ; lodge. 

I’ll  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots, 

Ami  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat, 

And  cabin  in  a cave.  Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2. 

cabin-boy  (kab'in-boi),  n.  Ahoy  employed  to 
wait  on  the  officers  and  passengers  in  the  cabin 
of  a ship. 

cabined  (kab'ind),  a.  [<  cabin  + -ed2.]  Con- 
fined; narrow.  [Rare.] 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout, 

The  nice  morn,  on  the  Indian  steep, 

From  her  cabin’d  loop-hole  peep. 

^ Milton,  Comus,  1. 140. 

cabinet  (kab'i-net),  re.  and  a.  [<  F.  cabinet,  a 
closet,  a receptacle  of  curiosities,  etc. ; cf.  OF. 
cabanette,  a little  cabin  (=  It.  cabinetto — Florio), 
dim.  of  cabane,  cabine,  a cabin:  see  cabin.]  I. 
re.  It.  A little  cabin ; a small  habitation  or  re- 
treat. 

Hearken  awhile,  from  thy  greene  cabinet, 

The  rurall  song  of  carefull  Colinet. 

Spenser , Shep.  Cal.,  December. 
Lo;  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 

From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  854. 
2.  A small  room;  a retired  apartment ; a closet. 
— 3.  A private  room  in  which  consultations  are 
held;  specifically,  the  closet  or  private  apart- 
ment in  which  a sovereign  confers  with  his 
privy  council  or  most  trusted  ministers. 

You  began  in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards  practised  - 
In  the  camp.  Dryden. 


Caberea  (ka-be're-a),  re.  [NL.]  The  typieal 
genus  of  the  family  Cabereidw.  C.  hookeri,  a 
European  species,  is  an  example. 

Cabereidae  (kab-e-re'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
berea + -idee.]  A family  of  infundibulate  chi- 
lostomatous  polyzoans,  of  the  order  Gymnolcc- 
mata,  having  an  unjointed  stock  with  slender 
branches,  and  two  or  more  rows  of  cells  with 
vibraeula  or  sessile  avicularia  at  the  back. 
The  species  are  generally  associated  with  the 
Cellulariidee.  Less  correctly  written  Cabereadee. 
cabesse  (ka-bes'),  re.  [F.,  < Pg.  cabega:  see  ca- 
kbega.]  Same  as  cabega,  1. 
cabezon  (kab'e-zon;  Sp.  pron.  kii-beth-on'), 
re.  [Sp.,  < cabeza,  head:  see  cabega , cavezon.] 
Same  as  bigliead. 

cabiai  (ka'bi-I),  n.  [Galibi  cabiai,  < Tupi  ca- 
piguara.  See  capibara.]  The  eapibara. 

A molar,  “ which  can  be  attributed  only  to  a gigantic 
cabiai,  or  a dwarf  elephant.”  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  428. 


Those  more  refined  arts  of  the  cabinet,  on  which  the 
Italians  were  accustomed  to  rely,  much  more  than  on  the 
sword,  in  their  disputes  with  one  another,  were  of  no 
avail  against  these  rude  invaders. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14. 

Though  bred  in  the  cloister,  he  distinguished  himself 
both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  camp. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 
Hence — 4.  An  executive  council;  the  select 
council  of  a sovereign  or  of  an  executive  govern- 
ment ; the  collective  body  of  ministers  who  di- 
rect the  government  of  a nation  or  country. 
In  Great  Britain,  though  the  executive  government  is  vest- 
ed nominally  in  the  crown,  it  is  practically  in  a committee 
of  ministers  called  the  cabinet,  which  is  of  comparatively 
modern  development.  Every  cabinet  includes  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  generally  chief  of  the  minis- 
try, or  prime  minister,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  five  Secretaries  of 
State,  with  two  or  more  other  members,  at  the  prime  min- 
ister’s discretion.  In  the  United  States  the  cabinet  is  a col- 
lective popular  name,  not  recognized  by  law,  for  the  heads 
of  the  ten  executive  departments,  namely,  the  Secretaries 
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of  State,  the  Treasury,  War,  the  Navy,  the  Interior, 
Commerce,  Labor,  and  Agriculture,  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and  the  Attorney-General.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  are  removable  at  the  President’s  pleasure. 
They  have  as  a body  no  legal  functions,  but  by  custom  meet 
the  President  at  stated  times  for  consultation.  The  term 
cabinet  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  executive  council 
of  a governor  or  of  a mayor. 

It  is  to  the  antagonism  between  the  court  and  the  ad- 
ministration, between  the  curia  and  the  camera,  or  in 
modern  language  the  court  and  the  cabinet,  that  many  of 
the  constitutional  quarrels  of  the  century  are  owing. 

Stubbs , Const.  Hist.,  § 247. 

5.  A meeting  or  session  of  a cabinet  council. 

Cabinet  after  Cabinet  passed  over,  and  no  mention  was 
ever  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  East,  till  one  day,  at  the 
end  of  a Cabinet,  Palmerston  ....  said  that  he  thought 
it  right  to  mention  that  he  had  been  a long  time  engaged 
in  negotiation  upon  the  principles  agreed  upon  at  the  Cabi- 
net at  Windsor,  and  that  he  had  drawn  up  a Treaty  with 
which  it  was  fit  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  acquainted. 

Bnt.  Quarterly  Rev.,  LXXXIII.  74. 

6.  A piece  of  furniture  having  shelves  orclraw1- 
ers,  or  both,  or  simply  cupboards  inclosed  with 
doors ; especially,  one  of  ornamental  character, 
decorated  with  carving,  inlaying,  painting, 
lacquer,  medallions  of  painted.  porcelain,  or 
enamel  or  metal  appliques. 

Look 

Within,  in  my  blue  cabinet,  for  the  pearl 
I had  sent  me  last.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 

7.  Any  part  of  a building,  or  one  or  more  whole 
buildings,  set  apart  for  the  conservation  of 
works  of  art,  antiquities,  etc. ; hence,  by  me- 
tonymy, the  collection  itself:  as,  a mineral 
cabinet. — 8.  In  printing,  an  inclosed  frame  for 
printers’  cases,  generally  used  for  job-type. — 
Cabinet  of  arms,  a display  of  the  escutcheons,  together 
with  the  sword,  spurs,  and  the  like,  of  a gentleman  after 
his  decease.  In  certain  parts  of  Europe  these  are  arranged 
in  a frame,  and  hung  upon  the  wall  of  a church,  after  the 
funeral.  Beri'y—  Kitchen  cabinet,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  a co- 
terie of  intimate  friends  of  President  Jackson,  generally 
supposed  to  have  more  influence  with  him  during  his  presi- 
dency (1829-37)  than  his  official  advisers : so  called  in  allu- 
sion to  their  private  and  familiar  status,  as  if  admitted  to 
the  White  House  through  the  kitchen. 

From  the  Kitchen  Cabinet  seems  to  have  come  the  first 
proposition  to  make  the  “national  conventions,”  which  are 
customary  even  to  the  present  day,  . . . the  exponents  of 
the  “ will  of  the  people.”  II.  von  Holst,  Const.  Hist.,  II.  38. 

II.  a.  1.  Confidential;  secret;  private. 
Others  still  gape  t’  anticipate 
The  cabinet  designs  of  Fate. 

A Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  24. 

2.  Relating  to  a cabinet;  belonging  to  or  con- 
stituting a body  of  ministers  of  state:  as,  a 
cabinet  minister;  a cabinet  council. — 3.  Be- 
longing to  a private  collection,  private  cellar, 
or  the  like,  and  therefore  presumably  of  supe- 
rior quality:  as,  cabinet  wines.  Hence — 4.  Of 
such  size,  beauty,  or  value  as  to  be  kept  in  a 
cabinet,  or  to  be  fitted  for  use  in  a private 
chamber:  as,  a cabinet  edition  of  a book;  a 
cabinet  organ;  a cabinet  pianoforte;  a cabinet 

picture  ; cabinet  photographs Cabinet  council. 

(at)  Private  counsel ; secret  advice. 

Those  are  cabinet  councils, 

And  not  to  be  communicated. 

Massinger,  Duke  of  Milan,  ii.  L 
(b)  (1)  A council  held  with  privacy ; the  confidential  coun- 
cil of  a prince  or  an  executive  magistrate ; a council  of  cab- 
inet ministers  held  with  privacy  to  deliberate  upon  pub- 
lic affairs.  (2)  The  members  of  a privy  council ; a select 
number  of  confidential  counselors ; specifically,  same  as 
cabinet , I.,  4.— Cabinet  file.  See  filei.—  Cabinet  organ, 
a small,  portable  organ,  usually  a reed-organ  or  harmo- 
nium. 

cabinet  (kab'i-net),  v.  t.  [<  cabinet,  re.]  To  in- 
close in  or  as  in  a cabinet.  [Rare.] 

This  is  the  frame  of  most  men's  spirits,  ...  to  adore  the 
casket  and  contemn  the  jewel  that  is  cabinetted  in  it. 

Hewyt , Sermons,  p.  87. 

cabinet-maker  (kab'i-net-ma//ker),  re.  [<  cab- 
inet, 6,  + maker.]  One  whose  occupation  is 
the  making  of  household  furniture,  such  as 
cabinets,  sideboards,  tables,  bedsteads,  etc. 

cabin-mate  (kab'in-mat),  re.  [<  cabin  + mate L] 
One  who  occupies  the  same  cabin  with  another. 
Beau,  and  FI. 

cabir,  re.  See  caber. 

Cabirean  (kab-i-re'an),  re.  [<  Cabiri  + -ean.] 
One  of  the  Cabiri. 

Cabiri  (ka-bi'ri),  re.  pi.  [Less  prop.  Cabeiri;  L. 
Cabiri,  < Gr.  K apupoi.]  In  Or.  antiq.,  divini- 
ties of  Semitic  origin,  connected  with  volcanoes, 
and  hence  falling  into  the  category  of  the  deities 
of  fire  and  of  creative  life.  They  were  worshiped 
in  mysteries  celebrated  especially  in  the  islands  of  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Samothrace,  whence  their  cult  was  introduced 
into  other  places. 

Cabirian,  Cabiric  (ka-bir'i-an,  -ik),  a.  [<  Ca- 
biri + -an,  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  Cabiri  or 
their  worship;  hence,  strange  and  mysterious; 
Occult.  Also  spelled  Cabeirian,  Cabeiric. 


Cabiritic 

Cabiritic  (kab-i-rit'ik),  a.  Same  as  Cabirian. 

^Also  spelled  Cabeiritic. 

cable  (ka'bl),  n.  [<  ME.  cable,  cabel,  cabylle  = 
MD.  D.  MLG.  LG.  MHG.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  kabel  = 
Icel.  Icadhall,  < OF.  cable,  F.  cdble  = Sp.  cable 
= Pg.  cabre  = It.  cappio,  < ML.  capulum,  cap- 
lum,  a cable,  a rope,  < L.  capere,  take,  bold:  see 
capacious,  captive,  etc.]  If.  A rope. 

Thogh  jelosie  be  hanged  hi  a cable. 

Chaucer , Complaint  of  Venus,  1.  33. 

Specifically — 2.  (a)  A large,  strong  rope  or 
chain,  such  as  is  used  to  hold  a vessel  at  an- 
chor. Ropes  made  of  hemp,  jute,  or  coil'  were  universally 
used  in  former  times,  but  have  now,  except  in  small  ves- 
sels and  fishing-craft,  been  superseded  by  chains.  Chain 
cables  are  generally  composed  of  8 lengths  of  15  fathoms 
each,  fastened  together  with  shackles,  making  in  all  120 
fathoms.  Swivels  are  inserted  in  the  different  lengths  to 
prevent  twisting.  Cables  are  also,  for  special  uses,  made 
of  wires  twisted  together,  (&)  See  submarine  cable, 
below,  (c)  The  traction-rope  of  a cable-rail- 
road.— 3.  In  arch. : (a)  A molding  of  the  torus 
kind,  with  its  surface  cut  in  imitation  of  the 
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pervious  to  water,  but  cable-laid  rope  is  about  30  per  cent, 
weaker  than  plain-laid  rope  of  the  same  size.  Rope  cables 
are  from  10  to  26  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

2.  Twisted  after  the  manner 
of  a cable : as,  a cable-laid  gold 
chain. 

cable-molding  (ka,bl-mol//- 
ding),  n.  Same  as  cable,  3. 
cable-nipper  (ka'bl-nip'6r),  n. 

A device  for  securing  to  a ca- 
ble the  messenger  or  rope  by 
which  it  is  handled, 
cable-railroad  (ka ' bl  - ral " - 
rod),  n.  A street-  or  other 
railroad  in  which  the  cars  are 
moved  by  an  endless  cable 
traveling  in  a small  tunnel 
under  the  roadway,  and  kept  csbi.-iaid  Rop.. 

in  motion  by  a stationary  en- 
gine. Motion  is  communicated  to 
the  cars  by  means  of  a gr!p  extended  through  a slot  in  the 
covering  of  the  tunnel,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  under  the 
control  of  tliebrakeman, 


twisting  of  a rope.  (&)  A cylindrical  molding  rns f vf'hfwirn  jo  7 

inserted  in  the  flute  of  a column  and  partly  « □ tj  n -W1-!1  ®ee  wUe-rtmlroad. 

^ cable-screw  (ka'bl-skro),  n.  A small  screw 

resembling  a twisted  cord,  used  as  a fastening 
for  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes, 
cable’s-length  (ka'blz-length),  n.  An  approx- 
imate measure  of  length,  regarded,  in  manoeu- 
vering,  as  100  fathoms  (600  feet  = about  of  a 
nautical  mile)  and  in  ordinary  use  as  120  fath- 
oms (720  feet  = the  length  of  a chain  or  rope 
cable).  * 

:able-stopper  (ka'bl-stop^r),  n.  Naut.,  a de- 
vice to  prevent  a cable  from  running  out.  it 


filling  it — Endless  cable.  See  endless. — Nippering 
the  cable.  See  nipper , v.— Submarine  or  electric- 
telegraph  cable,  a cable  composed  of  a single  wire  or 
a strand  of  wires  of  pure  copper,  embedded  in  protecting 
substances  and  covered  externally  by  coils  of  coated  iron 
wire,  for  conveying  telegraphic  messages  under  water. 

(See  telegraph.)  The  copper  wire,  or  embedded  strand  of 
wires,  is  called  the  core , and  is  insulated  by  layers  of  gutta- 
percha or  india-rubber,  each  layer  being  separated  from 
the  next  by  a coating  of  resinous  matter.  The  insulating 

layers  are  generally  separated  from  the  outer  wires  by  a n -/-ui  a n 

padding  of  jute  or  hemp  saturated  with  tar  or  other  pro-  Cable-Stopper  (ka  bl-stop^r),  n. 
tective  substance.  One  wire  is  found  to  be  better  than  a 

strand  as  regards  conducting  power ; but  the  latter  is  _ _ . 

safer,  since  if  one  wire  breaks,  messages  can  still  be  con-  hook  in  one  end  and  a knot  of  toggle  in  the  other.  One 
veyed  through  the  others.— To  bitt  the  cable  (naut.),  to  end  is  hooked  to  a ring-bolt  in  the  deck,  and  the  other  is 
wind  it  around  the  bitts.— To  bring  a chain  cable  to.  lashed  to  the  cable.  See  stopper. 

See  bring  — To  buoy  a cable,  to  support  it  by  floats  to  cablet  (ka'blet),  n.  [Dim.  of  cable.  Cf.  F.  cd 
keep  it  clear  from  a rocky  bottom,  or  to  indicate  by  means  hint  nrwl  cdhlemi.  - - 
or  buoy  and  buoy-rope  the  place  where  its  end  lies  when 
detached  from  the  ship.— To  heave  a cable  short.  See 
heave-To  nip  the  cable.  See  nip,  v. — To  serve  a 
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cabochet,  n.  [<  OF.  caboche,  the  head,  < It.  ca- 
pocchia,  knob  of  a stick,  etc.,  < capo,  < L.  caput, 
head.  As  a fish-name,  cf.  cabos,  eel-pout,  MD. 
i kabuys-hoofd,  the  bullhead,  from  the  same  nit. 
source;  OF.  cabot,  “the  gull-fish,  bullhead, 
miller’s-thumb ” ; cabotc,  “as  cabot;  or  (more 
properly)  a gurnard”  (Cotgrave) : see  caboshed, 
cabbage 1,  cabbage ?,  and  cf.  the  E.  name  bull- 
head.'] 1.  Ahead.  See  cabbage?. — 2.  A name 
of  the  miller’s-thumb  or  bullhead. — 3.  A tad- 
pole. E.  D. 

cabocbed,  a.  See  caboshed. 

cabochon  (ka-bo-shon'),  n.  [F.  (=  Sp.  cabujon 

*==  Pg.  cabuch&o),  < caboche,  head,  pate : see  ca- 
boche.] A polished  hut  uncut  precious  stone. — 
En  cabochon,  in  the  style  of  a cabochon,  that  is,  rounded 
convex  on  top,  and  flat,  concave,  or  convex  on  the  back, 
without  facets.  Garnets,  turquoise,  moonstone,  cat’s-eye, 
asteria,  and  other  gems  are  cut  in  this  form. 

cabocle  (ka-bok'le),  n.  The  Brazilian  name  of 
a mineral  resembling  red  jasper,  found  in  the 
diamond-producing  sand  of  Bahia.  It  contains 
phosphoric  acid,  alumina,  lime,  baryta,  protoxid 
of  iron,  and  water. 

Cabomba  (ka-bom'ba),  n.  [Native  Guiana 
name.]  A genus  of  aquatic  plants,  known 
as  water -shields,  of  the  family  Nymphseacese , 
with  small  shield-shaped  floating  leaves  and 
finely  dissected  submerged  ones,  and  small 
trimerous  flowers.  There  are  two  or  three  species, 
natives  of  the  warmer  portions  of  America,  of  which  one 
species,  C.  Caroliniana,  is  found  in  stagnant  waters  along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States.  Cabomba  was 
formerly  classed  in  a separate  family  Caboiribacexe  with 
the  single  other  genus  Ilydropeltis  or  Brasenia,  the  North 
American  water-shield.  See  Hydropeltis. 


generally  consists  of  a short  piece  of  stout  rope,  with  a Caboodle  (ka-bo'dl),  n.  [A  slang  term,  con- 

1,^1,  _ t__.x  ~ jectured  to  be  a corruption  of  Jcit  and  boodle: 

see  boodle l.]  Crowd;  pack;  lot;  company: 
used  only  with  whole:  as,  the  whole  caboodle 


(that  is,  the  whole  number,  crowd,  or  quantity). 
[Slang.] 


cable,  to  wind  rope  about  it  as  a protection  against  chaf- 
ing.—To  slip  the  cable,  to  disconnect  it  from  the  ship 
and  let  it  run  out,  thus  freeing  the  ship  from  her  anchor. — 

Wire  cables,  cables  formed  by  wires,  sometimes  twisted 
about  each  other,  but,  when  used  for  suspension-bridges,  „ „ 

more  commonly  laid  parallel  bound  together,  wrapped  cable-tools  (ka'bl-tolz),  n.  7)1. 
with  canvas,  and  then  served,  or  wound  with  wire,  and  rivUlinX  /»  , 

.painted.  Each  wire  is  separately  stretched  and  tested.  ca  Ole-anllmg  or  rope-drilling.  The  length  of  the 

paKln  /'lra'KH  set  of  tools  attached  to  the  rope,  or  used  in  rope-drilling, 

cable  (ka  bl),  V. , pret.  and  pp.  cabled,  ppr.  in  Pennsylvania,  is  about  62  feet,  and  the  weight  nearly  a 

earning . [\  cable,  n.  J I,  i Wans.  1.  To  fasten  ton.  The  separate  parts  are  the  rope-socket,  sinker-bar, 


blot  and  cdbleau , cablet.]  A little  cable ; spe- 
cifically, any  cable-laid  rope  under  10  inches 
in  circumference. 

cable-tier  (ka'bl-ter),  n.  The  place  in  the  hold 
of  a ship  where  rope  cables  are  stowed, 
cable-tire  (ka'bl-tlr),  n.  A large  rope  for  rais- 
ing weights. 

Tools  used  in  cabook  (ka-bok'),  n.  The  name  given  in  Ceylon 
to  a rock  which  is  there  extensively  used  as  a 
building-stone.  It  is  gneiss  in  a peculiar  stage  of  de- 


It  would  not  even  make  me  raise  my  eyebrows  to  hear 
to-morrow  morning  that  the  whole  caboodle  had  been  sold 
out.  New  York  Times,  Sept.  2,  1887- 

The  whole  caboodle  came  out  and  fell  upon  me. 

Picayune  (New  Orleans),  Feb.  23,  1858. 


A car  used  in  a cable- 


with  a cable. 

Cast  out  the  cabled  stone  upon  the  strand. 

J.  Dyer,  Fleece,  ii. 

2.  In  arch.,  to  fill  (the  flutes  of  columns)  with 
cables  or  cylindrical  pieces. — 3.  [Cf.  equiv. 
wire,  v.']  To  transmit  by  a telegraph-cable. 

II.  intrans.  To  send  a message  by  a tele- 
graph-cable. 

cable-bend  (ka'bl-bend),  n.  Naut. : (a)  A small 
rope  formerly  used  to  fasten  the  ends  of  a 
rope  cable  so  as  to  secure  the  knot  by  which  it 
is  attached  to  the  anchor-ring.  ( b ) The  knot 
or  clinch  by  which  a cable  is  attached  to  an 
anchor. 

cable-car  (ka'bl-ear),  n 
railroad. 

cable-carrier  (ka'bl-kar//i-er),  n.  __  ___ 
bucket  suspended  from  grooved  wheels  travel- 
ing on  a cable,  or  directly  attached  to  a mov- 
ing cable,  and  used  to  transport  sand,  minerals, 
or  heavy  materials  on  a wire  ropeway.  See 

* wireway . 

cabled  (ka'bld),  a.  [ < cable,  n.,+-ed ?.]  1.  Fas- 
tened or  supplied  with  a cable  or  cables. — 2. 
In  arch.,  having  the  ornament  called  a cable. 

Cabled  flute,  in  arch. , a flute  of  a column  containing  a 
cable-molding.  See  cable,  n.,  3. 

cable-drilling  (ka'bl-drilHng),  it.  Same  as 
rope-drilling. 

cablegram  (ka'bl-gram),  n.  [Itnprop.  < cable 
+ -gram,  as  in  telegram.]  A message  sent  by 
a telegraph- cable ; a cable-despatch.  [Colloq.] 

cable-gripper  (ka'bl-grip"er),  n.  Naut.,  a de- 


composition,  and,  although  soft  and  easily  quarried,  it 
hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  gneiss  contains 
much  magnetic  iron  disseminated  through  it,  and  it  is  the 
decomposition  of  this  mineral  which  gives  to  the  soil  the 
ferruginous  tinge  conspicuous  in  parts  of  Ceylon. 


jars,  auger-stem,  and  bit. 

cableway  (ka'bl-wa),  n.  A taut  wire  or  other 

cable  over  which  a car  carrying  a hanging  load  cabooleat  (ka-bo'li-at),  n.  [<  Hind,  kabuliyat, 
roils,  propelled  by  a haulmg-rope  or  other  a written  agreement,  < babul,  consent.]  An 
power.  agreement  made  between  the  Indian  govem- 

cabling  (kablmg),  n.  [<  cable , n.,  3 (b),  + ment  and  the  zemindars,  or  feudatory  landhold- 
ers’1-] 1.  The  filling  of  the  flutes  of  a column  ers,  for  the  farming,  management,  and  collee- 
with  .cable-moldings.  Hence  — 2.  The  cable-  ^tion  of  the  revenue. 

moldings  themselves.  caboose  (ka-bos'),  n.~  [Also  coboose;  < D.  kabuis 


cablish  (kab'lish),  n.  [<  OF.  *cablis,  chablis, 

F.  chablis,  wind-fallen  wood  (ML.  cablicia)  (cf. 
equiv.  OF.  cable,  enable,  pi.  caables,  equiv.  to 
chablis),  < *cabler,  chabler,  in  comp,  accabler,  cast 
down:  see  accable.]  In  old  forest  law,  wind- 
fall wood;  wood  thrown  down  by  tempestuous 
weather:  also  sometimes  applied  to  brushwood. 

A tub  or  cabman  (kab'man),  n. ; pi.  cabmen  (-men).  T < 
cat1  + man.]  The  driver  of  a cab. 
cabob,  kabob  (ka-bob'),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  Hind. 

(Ar.  Pers.)  kabob,  < Pers.  kab,  an  ox.]  1.  An 
Oriental  dish  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  beef 
or  mutton,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  ginger, 
etc.,  and  basted  with  oil  and  garlic  while  being 
roasted  on  a skewer  or  spit,  sweet  herbs  being  cabos  (ka-bos'), 
sometimes  placed  between  the  pieces.  of  the  eel-pout. 

Cabobs , or  meat  roasted  in  small  pieces,  that  maybe  eat  caboshed,  caboched  (ka-bosht'),  a. 


without  dividing.  Pocoelce,  Description  of  the  Eas"t,  I.  57. 
2.  An  Anglo-Indian  name  for  roast  meat  in 
general.  Yule  and  Burnell. — 3.  A leg  of  mut- 
ton stuffed  with  white  herrings  and  sweet  herbs. 
Wright. 

Also  spelled  kabab,  cobob. 


= MLG.  kabuse,  LG.  kabuse,  habiise  (>  G.  ka- 
buse)  = Dan.  kabys  = Sw.  kabysa;  also  E.  cam- 
boose,  < F.  cambuse,  < D.  lcombuis,  a ship’s  gal- 
ley, formerly  also  a booth,  hut,  store-room; 
perhaps  from  same  root  as  cabin,  q.  v.]  1.  The 
cook-room  or  kitchen  on  shipboard;  a galley; 
specifically,  the  inclosed  fireplace,  hearth,  or 
stove  used  for  cooking  on  small  vessels. 

The  lawn  is  studded  with  cabooses,  over  one  of  which  a 
Councillor  may  be  seen  carefully  skimming  the  water 
covering  his  twelve-pound  salmon. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  550. 

2.  A car  for  the  use  of  the  conductor,  brake- 
men,  etc.,  on  a freight-train.  [U.  S.] 

n.  [See  caboche.]  A name 

...  [<  caboche 
+ -ed?,  after  F.  caboche,  < caboche,  a bead:  see 
caboche,  cabbage?.]  In  her., 
represented  alone  and  affronts : 
said  of  the  head  of  a stag  or  roe- 
buck when  no  part  of  the  neck 
is  seen.  Also  cabossed,  cabaged. 


vice  placed  over  a cable-well  to  prevent  the  cabob,  kabob  (ka-bob'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cabossed  (ka-bost'),  a.  Same 


cable  from  running  out. 
cable-hatband  (ka'bl-hat"band),  n.  A kind 
of  hatband  consisting  of  a twisted  cord,  worn 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
in  some  modern  uniforms. 

I had  on  a gold  cable-hatband , then  new  come  up,  which 
I wore  about  a murrey  French  hat. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

cable-hook  (ka'bl-huk),  n.  A gripping  device 
for  handling  a ship’s  cable, 
cable-laid  (ka'bl-lad),  a.  1.  Naut.,  formed  of 
three  strands  of  plain-laid  or  ordinary  rope. 
Rope  for  cables  is  made  in  this  way  so  as  to  be  more  im- 


cabobbed,  kabobbed,  ppr.  cabobbing,  lcabobbing.  as  caboshed. 

[<  cabob,  n.]  To  make  cabob  of ; roast,  as  a leg  cabot  (ka-bo');  n.  [F.  dial.]  A 

of  mutton,  with  savory  herbs,  spices,  etc.,  at  a A~ 

quick  fire.  Sir  T.  Herbert.  Also  spelled  kabab, 
cobob.  ’ 


caboceer  (kab-6-ser'),  n.  [Prob.  < Pg.  cabeceira, 
the  head,  chief,  < cabega,  the  head:  see  ca- 
bega.]  ml-  - 


dry  measure  in  general  use  in 
the  island  of  Jersey.  The  small 
cabot,  used  for  wheat,  is  of  an  English  bushel.  The 
large  cabot , for  barley,  etc.,  is  one  third  larger.  As  with 
the  bushel,  equivalent  weights  are  used,  which  vary  with 
the  bulkiness  of  the  material. 


mi,  „ ' . 7 - - tne  uuiKiness  or  me 

rifSKx  snrsryf  •**•*•  1?.  <-  »• 

towns  or  districts. 


Romer  once  peeped  in  at  an  open  door,  and  found  an 
old  negro  caboceer  sitting  among  twenty  thousand  fetishes 
in  his  private  fetish-museum,  . . . performing  his  devo- 
tions-  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  145. 


gio),  < caboter,  coast,  lit.  go  from  cape  to  cape. 
Origin  uncertain.]  Naut.,  navigation  along  a 
coast ; coasting-trade. 

cabr6  (ka-bra'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  cabrer,  rear,  < 
OF.  cabre  (F.  chbvre),  < Sp.  cobra,  < L.  capra,  a 


cabr6 

she-goat,  fem.  of  caper,  a he-goat : see  caper 1. 
Cf.  cabriole. ] In  her.,  represented  as  rearing: 
said  of  a horse. 

cabrerite  (ka-bre'nt),  n.  [<  Cabrera  (see  def.) 
+ -ite2.]  A hydrous  arseniate  of  nickel  and 
magnesium,  occurring  in  fibrous  or  granular 
masses  of  an  apple-green  color : first  found  in 
+the  Sierra  Cabrera,  Spain, 
cabrilla  (ka-brel'ya,  ka-bril'a),  n.  [Sp.,  a 
fish  (see  def.  (a)),  a prawn,  also  a little  goat, 
dim.  of  cabra,  a goat:  see  caper1.]  A name 
of  certain  serranoid  fishes,  (a)  in  Spain,  Serranus 
cabrilla,  a fish  of  the  Mediterranean.  See  Serranus.  (b) 
Epinephelus  capreolus,  a fish  of  a brown  color,  with  round 
dark  spots  and  two  large  black  ones  at  the  base  of  the 
spinous  dorsal  fin,  partly  extending  on  the  fin,  and  with  a 
few  rounded  pale  spots  on  the  body,  and  all  the  fins  spot- 
ted. It  is  common  in  the  Caribbean  sea  and  along  the 
Florida  coast,  and  is  an  excellent  food-fish,  (c)  Parala- 
braz  clathratus , a grayish-green  fish  with  obscure  broad 
dusky  streaks  and  bars  which  form  reticulations  on  the 
sides,  and  shaded  with  dark  color  along  the  middle  of  the 
sides.  It  abounds  along  the  southern  coast  of  California. 

cabriolet  (kab'ri-ol),  n.  Same  as  capriole. 
cabriolet  (kab-ri-o-la'),  n.  [=  G.  kabriolet  = 
*Bohem.  kabrioletka,  etc.,  < F.  cabriolet,  dim.,  < 
cabriole,  a leap : see  capriole.  Now  shortened  to 
cab : see  cab A]  Properly,  a covered  one-horse 
carriage  with  two  wheels : now  often  made  with 
four  wheels  and  a calash  top.  See  cab1. 
cabrit  (kab'rit),  n.  [<  Sp.  cabrito,  a kid,  = OF. 
cab-it,  F.  cabri,  a kid,  = Pr.  cabril,  < ML.  capri- 
tus,  a goat,  < L.  caper,  a goat.]  A name  of  the 
American  pronghorn,  Antilocapra  americana. 
cabrite  (kab'rit),  n.  [NL.  Cabrita,  appar.  < 
Sp.  cabrita,  a she-kid,  kidskin  dressed,  fem.  of 
cabrito,  a kid,  dim.  of  cabra,  a goat.]  A lizard 
of  the  family  Lacertidcc,  Cabrita  leschnoulti, 
with  the  lower  eyelid  partly  transparent  and 
movable.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  central  and 
southern  India. 

cabrouet  (kab-ro'et),  n.  [Appar.  a modification 
of  cabriolet,  q.  v.]  A kind  of  cart  used  on  sugar- 
plantations  in  the  southern  United  States, 
cab-stand  (kab'stand),  n.  A place  where  cabs 
stand  for  hire. 

caburet,  n.  A small  Brazilian  owl,  the  choliba 
of  Azara,  the  Scops  brasiliensis  of  modern  nat- 
uralists. [Not  in  use.] 

cabumt  (kab'em),  n.  [Origin  unknown;  said 
to  be  connected  with  cable.']  Naut.,  a small 
line  made  of  spun-yarn,  to  bind  cables,  seize 
tackles,  etc. 

cacagogne  (kak'a-gog),  n.  [Properly  cacca- 
gogue ; < Gr.  nanny,  excrement,  + ayuyo q,  draw- 
ing, leading,  < ayuv,  drive,  lead.]  An  ointment 
applied  to  the  anus  to  produce  evacuation, 
cacain  (ka-ka'in),  n.  [<  cacao  + -in2.]  In 
ckem.,  the  essential  principle  of  cacao. 

Oacalia  (ka-ka'li-a),  «.  [L.,  < Gr.  nanaXia,  a 

plaut  not  identified,  perhaps  colt’s-foot.]  A 
genus  of  composite  shrubs  nearly  related  to  Sc- 
necio,  in  which  they  have  sometimes  been 
placed,  though  of  different  habit.  The  species 
are  natives  of  Asia.  The  North  American  herbs  formerly 
included  in  Cacalia  are  now  considered  to  constitute  a 
distinct  genus,  Mesadenia. 

cacam  (kak'am),  n.  [Ar.  Heb.  khakham.]  A 
wise  man : an  official  designation  among  the 
Jews,  synonymous  with  rabbin.  Coles , 1717. 

They  have  it  [the  Law]  stuck  in  the  jambs  of  their 
dores,  and  covered  with  glasse ; written  by  their  cacams, 
and  signed  with  the  names  of  God. 

Sandys,  Travailes  (1652),  p.  114. 

The  Talmud  is  stuffed  with  the  traditions  of  their  Rab- 
bins and  Cacams.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  8. 

cacao  (ka-ka'o),  n . [=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  G.  Russ., 

etc.,  kakao  = F.  cacao  = It.  caccao , < Sp.  cacao  = 
Pg.  cacao,  cacau , < Mex.  Sp.  cacao , < Nahuatl 
cacaoquahuitl.  Cf.  Sp.  cacakual,  cacaotal=Pg. 
cacaual,  a plantation  of  chocolate-trees ; Pg. 
cacaueiro  = F.  cacaoyer,  a chocolate-tree.  See 
cocoa2.]  The  chocolate-tree,  Thcobroma  Cacao , 
of  tfte  family  Sterculiacese . The  cacao  is  a small 
evergreen  tree,  from  16  to  40  feet  high  when  growing  wild, 
a native  of  tropical  America,  and  much  cultivated  there 
and  to  some  extent  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Its  fruit  is  a some- 
what pear-shaped  pointed  pod,  10-furrowed,  from  5 to  10 
inches  long,  and  contains  numerous  large  seeds  embedded 
in  a sweet  pulp.  These  seeds  are  very  nutritive,  contain- 
ing 50  per  cent,  of  fat,  are  of  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  are 
used,  both  in  their  fresh  state  and  when  dried,  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food.  The  seed3  when  roasted  and  divested  of  their 
husks  and  crushed  are  known  as  cocoa-nibs.  These  are 
ground  into  an  oily  paste,  and  mixed  with  sugar  and  fla- 
voring matters,  to  make  chocolate,  the  most  important 
product  of  the  cacao.  (See  chocolate.)  Cocoa  consists  of 
the  nib3  alone,  either  unground  or  ground,  dried,  and 
powdered,  or  of  the  crude  paste  dried  in  flakes.  Broma 
is  the  powder  of  the  beans  after  expression  of  the  oil ; 
commonly  mixed  with  arrowroot  or  other  starch.  A de- 
coction is  also  made  from  the  husks  (cocoa-shells).  These 
substances, containing  the  alkaloid  theobromine,  analogous 


Fruiting  Branch  of  Cacao  ( Theobroma 
Cacao). 
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to  thein  and  caffein,  are  very  extensively  used  as  6 
tutes  for  tea  and  coffee.  The  oil  from  the  seeds, 
cacao-butter,  is 
solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and 
has  a pleasant 
odor  and  choco- 
late-like taste.  It 
is  used  for  sup- 
positories, and  for 
making  soap,  po- 
matums, etc. 

cacao  - butter 

(ka-ka'o-but//- 
hr),  n.  The 
oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds 
of  the  choeo- 
late-tree,  Theo- 
broma Cacao. 

See  cacao. 
cacao-nut  (ka- 
ka' 0-nut),  n. 

The  fruit  of 
the  Theobroma 
Cacao.  See  co- 
cao. 

cacatedt,  a.  [< 

L.  cacatus,  pp. 
of  cacare : see  cack1.]  Defiled  with  excrement. 
If  your  grace  please  to  be  cakated,  say  so. 

Middleton,  Massinger,  and  Rowley,  The  Old  Law,  v.  1. 

cacatory  (kak'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  NL.  cacatorius, 

< L.  as  if  *cacator,  < cacare,  pp.  cacatus:  see 
cacW-.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  the 
discharge  of  excrement  from  the  bowels. — 
Cacatory  fever,  a kind  of  intermittent  fever  accom- 
panied by  copious  alvine  discharges. 

Cacatua  (kak-a-tu'a),  n.  [NL.  (Vieillot,  1818), 

< Malay  kakatua : see  cockatoo.']  A genus  of  par- 
rots, of  the  family  Psittacidce  and  subfamily  Ca- 
catuince,  containing  the  typical  cockatoos.  The 
species  are  of  rather  large  size  for  this  family,  with  short, 
square  tails,  and  a beautiful  erectile  crest ; white  is  the 
usual  color,  the  crest  being  tinged  with  yellow  or  rosy. 
There  are  upward  of  14  species,  all  East  Indian,  Papuan,  or 
Australian.  C.  galerita  is  the  large  sulphur-crested  cocka- 
too ; C.  sulphurea,  the  smaller  sulphur-crested  ; other  spe- 
cies are  C.  ducorpsi,  C.  leadbeateri,  and  C.  roseicapilla.  In 
Cacatua  proper  there  is  only  one  carotid  artery,  an  anom- 
aly in  this  group  of  birds.  Also  later  called  Plyctolophus. 
See  cut  under  cockatoo. 

Cacatuidss  (kak-a-tu'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
catua + -idee.]  The  cockatoos  as  a separate 
family  of  birds.  See  Cacatuinw. 

Cacatuinse  (kak^a-tu-I'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
catua + -ince.]  The  cockatoos,  a subfamily  of 
Psittacidce,  represented  by  Cacatua.  They  have 
the  orbital  ring  completely  ossified,  a bony  bridge  over 
the  temporal  fossa,  the  left  carotid  artery  normal,  and 
no  ambiens  muscle.  They  are  birds  of  medium  and  large 
size,  with  greatly  hooked  bills,  short  square  tails,  and  an 
erectile  crest.  Besides  the  genus  Cacatua  and  its  sub- 
divisions, containing  the  white  cockatoos,  this  group  in- 
cludes Calyptorhynchus,  the  black  cockatoos,  and  Micro- 
glossa,  cockatoos  with  very  large  bills  and  slender  tongues. 
All  are  included  in  the  geographical  range  given  for  Caca- 
tua. The  subfamily  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
family  under  the  name  of  Cacatuidce.  Also  called  Plyc- 
tolophince. 

Caccabinas  (kak-a-bi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (G.  R. 
Gray,  1855),  < Caccabis  + -inie.]  A subfamily 
of  gallinaceans,  of  the  family  Tetraonidce  or 
Perdicidce,  typified  by  the  genus  Caccabis;  the 
rock-partridges  of  the  old  world.  Besides  the  sev- 
eral species  of  Caccabis,  this  group  includes  Lerwa  nim- 
cola  of  Tibet,  and  the  Asiatic  species  of  Tetraogallus. 
The  term  is  not  much  used,  the  species  being  generally 
associated  with  the  Perdicince. 

Caccabis  (kak'a-bis),  n.  [NL.  (Kaup,  1829),  < 
Gr.  n annafSig,  another  form  of  nanndfiy  (usually 

called  Txep6i%),  a 
partridge.  Cf. 
cackle.]  A genus 
ofold-worldpar- 
tridges,  some- 
times giving 
name  to  a sub- 
family Cacca- 
binoe;  the  typi- 
cal rock-par- 
tridges. C.saxati- 
li8,  C.  rufa,  and  C. 
petrosa  are  Euro- 
pean species;  oth- 
ers inhabit  north- 
ern Africa  and 
Asia.  C.  rufa  is  the 
common  red-legged 
partridge ; C.  petro- 
sa is  the  Barbary 
partridge. 

cacchet,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  catch1. 
cachsemia,  cachasmic.  See  cachemia,  cachemic. 
cachalot  (kach'-  or  kash'a-lot),  n.  [Also  cach- 
olot,  cachelot ; Sp.  cachalote,  Russ,  kashalotu, 
G.  kaschalot,  kaschelot,  Sw.  kasclielot,  Dan.  kas- 


Red-legged  Partridge  ( Caccabis  rufa). 


cachibou 

kelot,  D.  kazilot,  all  from  F.  or  E. ; < F.  cacha- 
lot, in  tho  Bayonne  dial,  formerly  cachalut, 
appar.  meaning  orig.  ‘ toothed’  (whalo),  being 
appar.  a participial  adj.  from  Gascon  cachau 
(orig.  *caclial), Carcassonne  caichal, Languedoc 
caissdou,  Prov.  caissal,  Cat.  caixal,  caxal,  a 
molar  tooth.]  1.  A name  of  the  sperm- 
whale,  Physeter  or  Catodon  macroccphalus,  a 
large,  toothed  cetacean  of  the  family  Physe- 
teridx  or  Catodontidx.  It  has  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw,  and  an  enormous  blunt  head,  in  a cavity  of  which 
spermaceti  is  contained,  and  sometimes  attains  a length 
of  70  feet.  The  cachalot  is  gregarious,  going  in  herds 
sometimes  of  several  hundred  individuals,  and  feeds 
chiefly  on  cephalopods.  The  mouth  contains  no  whale- 
bone. The  blubber  yields  the  fine  oil  known  as  sperm- 
oil,  and  a kind  of  bezoar  is  found  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  pi.  The  sperm-whales  as  a family  of  ceta- 
ceans ; the  Physeteridce.  [In  this  sense  the  word 
is  chiefly  a hook-name.] 

cache1  (kash),  n.  [F.,  < caclier,  hide,  < L.  co- 
actare,  press  together,  constrain,  force,  freq. 
of  cogere,  constrain,  force : see  cogent.  The 
term  was  adopted  into  E.  from  the  speech  of 
the  Canadian  voyageurs  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
country.]  1.  Aplace  of  concealment,  especial- 
ly in  the  ground  or  under  a caim. — 2.  A store 
of  provisions  or  other  things  deposited  in  such 
a place  of  concealment,  for  present  convenience 
or  for  future  use. 

After  breakfast  I started  across  the  floe  for  Cape  Itiley, 
to  bring  on  hoard  my  cache  of  Monday  last. 

It.  M’Cormiclc , Arctic  and  Antarctic  Voyages,  I.  90. 

Greater  care  should  he  taken  in  the  caching  of  pro' 
visions,  for  frequently  in  Lieutenant  Greely's  book  men 
tion  is  made  of  a cache  found,  either  partially  devoured 
by  hears,  wolves,  or  foxes,  or  rendered  uneatable  by  mould, 
Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  485 

cache1  (kash),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cached,  ppr. 
caching.  [<  cache1,  n.]  To  conceal,  generally 
by  burying  in  the  ground  or  under  a cairn. 

We  left  Irving  Bay  on  the  30th  of  June,  caching  all  our 
heavy  stuff  in  order  to  lighten  the  sled  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. W.  H.  Gilder,  Schwatka's  Search,  p.  131. 

Spear  and  arrow  heads  have  been  found  cached. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  p.  661. 

cache2t,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  catch1. 
± Chaucer . 

cachectic  (ka-kek'tik),  a.  [<  L.  cachecticus,  < 
Gr.  naxenrindq,  < nax£&a,  cachexy:  see  cachexy.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  cachexy. 

Miss  Letty  was  altogether  too  wholesome  ...  a young 
girl  to  he  a model,  according  to  the  flat-chested  and  ca- 
chectic pattern.  0.  IF.  Holmes,  Elsie  Yenner,  xvii. 

cachectical  (ka-kek'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  ca- 
chectic. 

Young  and  florid  blood  rather  than  vapid  and  cachecti- 
cal. Arbuthnot,  Effects  of  Air! 

cachelcoma  (kak-el-ko'ma),  m.  ; pi.  caclielco- 
mata  (-ma-tii).  [NL.,  < Gr.  naicdq,  bad,  + ZXnu- 
fza,  sore,  ulcer,  < IXnovv,  ulcerate,  < ehwr  — L. 
ulcus,  tdeer:  see  ulcer.]  A foul  or  malignant 
ulcer. 

cachemia  (ka-ke'mi-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nasoq, 
bad,  + alga,  blood.]  A morbid  state  of  the 
blood.  Also  spelled  caelicemia. 
cachemic  (ka-ke'mik),  a.  [<  cachemia  + -ic.] 
Afflicted  with  cachemia.  Also  spelled  cachcemic. 
cachemire  (kash'mer),  n.  A French  spelling 
of  cashmere. 

cache-pot  (kash'pot),  n.  [<  F.  caclier,  hide,  + 
pot,  pot.]  An  ornamental  pot  or  covering  for 
concealing  a common  flower-pot  containing 
^plants  kept  in  an  apartment, 
cachet  (ka-sha'),  n.  [F.,  < cacher,  hide:  see 
cache1,  n.]  A seal. — Lettre  de  cachet,  in  French 
hist.,  a letter  or  order  under  seal ; a private  letter  of  state : 
a name  given  especially  to  a written  order  proceeding  from 
and  signed  by  the  king,  and  countersigned  by  a secretary  of 
state,  and  used  at  first  as  an  occasional  means  of  delaying 
the  course  of  justice,  but  later,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  as  a warrant  for  the  imprisonment 
without  trial  of  a person  obnoxious  for  any  reason  to  the 
government,  often  for  life  or  for  a long  period,  and  on 
frivolous  pretexts.  Lettres  de  cachet  were  abolished  at 
^.the  Revolution. 

cachexia  (ka-kek'si-a),  n.  [NL. : see  cachexy.] 
^.Same  as  cachexy. 

cachexy  (ka-kek'si),  n.  [<  NL.  cachexia,  < Gr. 
sax^ia,  < Kano;,  bad,  + el-ig,  habit,  < lx£iv,  have.] 
A morbid  condition  of  the  body,  resulting 
either  from  general  disease  (as  syphilitic  ca- 
chexy) or  from  a local  disease Negro  cachexy, 

a propensity  for  eating  dirt,  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Africa, 

cachibou  (kash'i-bo),  n.  [F.,  < a native  name.] 
An  aromatic  resin  obtained  from  Terebinthus 
Simaruba,  a tree  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America.  It  resembles  carauna, 
from  an  allied  tree  of  the  same  region.  Also 
called  chibou,  and  in  Mexico  archipin. 
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cachinnation  (kak-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  cachin- 
natio(n-),  < cachinnare,  pp.  cachinnatus,  laugh 
loudly  or  immoderately ; imitative,  like  Gr.  m- 
to,  nayxd&tv,  and  a ayxahav,  and  AS.  ceahlie- 
tan,  of  same  sense.  Cf.  E.  cackle,  gaggle,  gig- 
gle, chuckle,  and  cough .]  Loud  or  immoderate 
laughter. 

Hideous  grimaces  . . . attended  this  unusual  cachin- 
nation. Scott,  Guy  Mannering. 

A sharp,  dry  cachinnation  appealed  to  his  memory. 

Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales.  - — — 

manner.  Johnson. 

cachinnatory  (ka-kin  a-to-n),  a.  [<  L.  cachm-  cactle  (kak'i),  n.  [<  cackle,  r.] 
nare : see  cachinnation .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  repeated  cry  of  a goose  or  hen. 
cachinnation ; relating  to  or  consisting  in  loud  ... 

laughter. 

To  which,  of  course,  I replied  to  the  best  of  my  cad mi- 
natory powers.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  xxxvi. 

cacholong  (kash'o-long),  n.  [Said  to  be  < Cach 
( Kush),  the  name  of  a river  in  Bokhara,  + Kal- 
muck cholong,  stone.  Kalmuck  kashtschilon, 

‘beautiful  stone,’  is  also  cited.]  A variety  of 
opal  often  called  pearl-opal,  usually  milk-  cackling-cheatt, 
white,  sometimes  grayish-  or  yellowish-white,  cackv  (kak'i)  v. 
in  color,  and  opaque  or  slightly  translucent  at  u -- 
the  edges.  It  often  envelops  common  chalcedony, 
cacholot,  n.  See  cachalot. 
cachou(ka-sho'),  n.  [F. : see  cashew.]  A sweet- 
meat, generally  in  the  form  of  a pill,  made  of 
the  extracts  of  licorice,  cashew-nut,  gum,  etc., 
used  to  sweeten  the  breath. 


cacoon 


laying  an  egg  or  by  a goose  when  excited  or  cacoepy  (kak'6-ep-i),  n.  [<Gr.  mKoemta,  faulty 

language,  < ms6;,  bad,  + i~ot;,  word.]  Incor- 
rect pronunciation ; mispronunciation : opposed 
to  orthoepy. 

Orthoepy  is  entirely  independent  of  phonology,  and 
phonology  finds  in  orthoepy  only  the  materials  upon  which 
it  works,  which  indeed  it  finds  no  less  in  cacoepy >. 

Jt.  G.  White,  Every-day  English,  p.  40. 


alarmed 

Those  Spanish  Creoles,  however  they  may  afterwards 
cackle,  like  to  lay  their  plans  noiselessly,  like  a hen  in  a 
barn.  G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  94. 

When  every  goose  is  cackling.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  i. 

2.  To  laugh  with  a broken  noise  like  the  cack- 
ling of  a goose ; giggle. 

Nic  grinned,  cackled,  and  laughed  till  he  was  like  to  kill  cacoetlies  (kak-o-e'thez),  n.  [L.,  (.  Gr.  KasSyoeg, 
himself.  Arbwthnot,  John  Bull,  an  ill  habit,  neut.  of  Kamy&rig,  ill-disposed,  ma- 

3.  To  prate;  prattle;  tattle;  talk  in  a silly  lignant,  < ms og,  bad,  ill,  + ijtiog,  habit,  custom: 

see  ethics.]  A bad  custom  or  habit ; a bad  dis- 

1 . The  shrill  position. — Cacoethes  loquendi,  a mania  for  talking ; 

morbid  desire  for  gossip  or  speechmaking. — Cacoetlies 
scribendi,  a morbid  propensity  for  writing ; an  itch  for 
authorship.  The  phrase  is  taken  from  Juvenal  (Satires, 
vii.  52). 

cacogalactia (kak,/o-ga-lak'ti-a),  n.  [NL., < Gr. 
sasdg,  bad,  + yaka  (yahaur-),  milk.]  In  pathol., 
a bad  condition  of  the  milk, 
cacogalia  (kak-o-ga'li-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
cacogalactia. 

cacogftstric  (kak-o-gas'trik),  a.  [<  Gr.  sasig, 
bad,  + yaarr/p,  the  stomach,  4-  -ic.  See  gastric .] 
Pertaining  to  a disordered  stomach;  charac- 
terized by  dyspepsia ; dyspeptic. 

The  woes  that  chequer  this  imperfect  cacogastric  state 
of  existence.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  III.  221. 

cacogenesis  (kak-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
sasog,  bad,  + yeveaig,  generation:  see  genesis.] 
In  med.,  a morbid  formation,  whether  congen- 
ital, as  a monstrosity,  or  of  later  development, 
as  a tumor. 

cacographic  (kak-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  cacography 
+ -ic.]  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  cacography  or 

bad  writing;  ill-written.— 2.  Pertaining  to  or 
characterized  by  bad  spelling;  wrongly  spelled. 


The  silver  goose  before  the  shining  gate 
There  flew,  and  by  her  cackle  sav’d  the  state. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  viii.  872. 

2.  Idle  talk;  silly  prattle. 

There  is  a buzz  and  cackle  all  round  regarding  the  ser- 
mon. Thackeray,  Newcomes,  I.  xi. 

cackler  (kak'ler),  n.  1 . A fowl  that  cackles. 

— 2.  One  who  giggles. — 3.  A telltale;  a tat- 
tler. Johnson. 

n.  A chicken.  [Old  slang.] 
and  n.  Same  as  cack1. 

caco  (ka-ko'),  n.  [Pg.  caco,  potsherd.]  A 
• sugary  quartz  found  in  gold-veins  in  Brazil, 
caco-.  [L.  etc.  caco-,  < Gr.  ms6g,  bad.]  An 
element  in  some  words  of  Greek  origin,  mean- 
ing bad. 

cacocholia  (kak-o-ko'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sasog, 
bad,  + x°'-V,  bile.]  A morbid  state  of  the  bile, 
cachiicha  (ka-oho'cha),  n.  [Sp.  (>  Pg.  cachu-  cacocholyt  (ka-kok'o-li),  n.  Same  as  cacocholia. 
cha),  a dance,  also  a kind  of  cap,  also  (in  cacochylia  (kak-o-kil'i-a),  ft.  [NL.,  < Gr.  mi c6g, 

America)  a small  boat.]  1.  A Spanish  dance  had,  + xyMg,  juice : see" chyle.]  Indigestion  or 
similar  to  the  bolero. — 2.  A musical  piece  in  depraved  chylification. 

triple  rhythm,  like  the  bolero.  cacochylyt  (ka-kok'i-li),  n.  Same  as  cacochylia.  _ . __  - 

cachunde  (ka-ehon'da),  n.  [Sp.,  =Pg .cachon-  cacochymia  (kak-o-kim'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  also  in  cacographical  (kak-o-graf  l-kal),  a.  Same  as 
de.]  A medicine  composed  of  many  aromatic  E.  form  cacochymy,  < Gr  sasoxwia,  < ms6g,  bad,  cacographic. 

ingredients  (musk,  amber,  cutch,  mastic,  aloes,  + juice : see  chyme.]  A morbid  state  of  - - , - ...  - ••  - „ ...  , 

rhubarb,  etc.),  highly  celebrated  in  India  and  the  fluids  of  the  body;  “abundance  of  corrupt  phie,  bad  spelling,  a collection  of  ill-spelled 
China  as  an  antidote,  stomachic,  and  antispas-  humors  in  the  body,  caused  by  bad  nourish- 
modic.  +ment,  or  by  ill  digestion”  (E.  Phillips,  1706). 

Cacicus  (kas'i-kus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1799-  cacocnymic  (kak-o-kim'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  caco- 
1800),  < cacique,  q.  v.  Cf.  Cassicus.]  1.  A chymia  + -ic.]  I.  a.  Having  the  fluids  of  the 
genus  of  American  oscine  passerine  birds,  body  vitiated,  especially  the  blood, 
the  caciques,  of  the  family  Icteridce,  compre-  II.  n.  A dyspeptic ; one  suffering  from  caco- 
hending  numerous  species  of  Mexico  and  Cen-  chymia. 

tral  and  South  America,  typical  forms  of  which  cacodemon,  cacodaemon  (kak-o-de  mon),  n. 
have  a large  bill,  very  stout  at  the  base,  rising  [ML.  eacodcemon,  an  evil  spirit,  < Gr.  sasocaiuav, 

possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  also  (as  a noun)  an 

evil  spirit,  < sasdg,  bad,  evil,  + kaliiuv,  spirit, 
demon.]  1 . An  evil  spirit ; a devil. 

Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  this  world,  _ 

Thou  cacodcemon ! Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

2.  In  med.,  the  nightmare. — 3.  In  astrol.,  the 
twelfth  house  of  a scheme  or  figure  of  the 
heavens:  so  called  from  its  signifying  dread- 
ful things,  such  as  secret  enemies,  great  losses, 
imprisonment,  etc.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
cacodemonial  (kak/,'o-de-mo'ni-al),  a.  [<  caco- 
demon + -i-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  a cacodemon  or  evil  spirit, 
cacodemonize  (kak-o-de'mon-iz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  cacodemonized,  ppr.  cacodemonizing. 

[<  cacodemon  + -ize.]  To  turn  into  a cacode- 
mon.  Southey. 

cacodoxical  (kak-o-dok'si-kal),  a.  [<  cacodoxy 
+ -ical.]  Erroneous;  heretical. 


A morbid  state  of  cacography  (ka-kog'ra-fi),  ft.  [=  F.  cacogra- 
phie,  bad  spelling,  a collection  of  ill-spelled 
words  for  correction,  < Gr.  sasdg,  bad,  + -ypa/pia, 
< ypatjieiv,  write ; formed  in  antithesis  to  orthog- 
raphy.] Bad  writing  or  spelling, 
cacolet  (kak'o-la),  ft.  [F.,  used  orig.  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  perhaps  of  Basque  origin.]  A 
kind  of  pannier  in  the  form  of  a seat,  fixed  on 
the  back  of  a mule  or  horse,  for  carrying  travel- 
ers in  mountainous  districts,  or  sick  or  wounded 
persons.  It  is  composed  of  strong  iron  rods  with  joints. 


upon  the  forehead  somewhat  like  a casque. 
Such  are  C.  persicus  (Linnseus)  and  C.  licemor- 
rlious  (Linnteus).  Now  usually  spelled  Cassi- 
cus.— 2.  A genus  of  Coleoptera,  of  the  family 
Melasomidce. 

cacique  (ka-sek'),  n.  [Also  formerly  cazike, 
cassique,  cachique,  etc.  ; = F.  cacique,  Sp.  ca- 
cique, cazique.  From  a native  Haytian  word 
meaning 'chief.’]  1.  A chief  or  ‘prince’;  origi- 
nally a native  chief  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  adjacent  continental  regions  in  the  period 
of  the  discovery  and  early  exploration  of 
America ; applied  also  to  the  chiefs  of  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  Indians  in  modern  times. — 
2.  In  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Caro- 
lina, 1669,  a dignitary  of  the  next  rank  to  the 
landgraves.  There  were  to  be  two  in  each 
+county. — 3.  A bird  of  the  genus  Cacicus. 


Cacolet,  or  Mule-chair. 


cack1  (kak),  v.  i.  [Also  cacky,  cackle;  < ME. 
cakken  = I).  kakken  = LG.  kacken  = G.  kacken  cacodoxy  (kak'o-dok-si),  ».;  pi.  cacodoxies 


= Dan.  kalcke;  prob.,  like  It.  cacare  = Sp.  cagar 
= Bobem.  kalcati  = Pol.  kakac,  < L.  cacare  = Gr. 
sassav,  of  same  sense.]  To  ease  the  body  by 
stool.  Pope. 

cack1  (kak),  n.  [Also  cacky,  cackle;  < cack1,  v. 
Cf.  OF.  caca,  excrement.]  Human  excrement: 
usually  in  the  plural.  [Scotch.] 
cack2  (kak),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A shoe- 
makers’ name  for  an  infant’s  shoe, 
cackerelt  (kak'er-el),  n.  [<  OF.  caquerel,  ca- 
garel,  said  to  be  from  same  root  as  cack1  (OF. 
caca,  n.).]  A fish  which  was  said  to  void  ex- 
crements when  pursued ; according  to  some,  a 
fish  which  when  eaten  produces  laxness  of  the 
bowels.  Skinner;  Johnson. 
cackie  (kak'i),  v.  and  n.  Same  as  cad:1. 
cackle  (kak'i),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cackled,  ppr, 


united  by  bands  of  strong  cloth,  the  arrangement  of  the 
bands  affording  sufficient  elasticity  to  permit  the  occu- 
pant to  sit  or  lie.  Military  cacolets  are  of  two  kinds : one 
in  the  form  of  two  arm-chairs,  suspended  one  on  either 
side  of  a mule,  used  by  persons  not  too  severely  wounded ; 
the  other  in  the  form  of  a bed  laid  at  length  along  the 
mule’s  back.  The  French  introduced  the  use  of  cacolets 
^ _ _ __  during  the  Crimean  war  (1854-5). 

or  opinions;  erroneous  doctrine,  especially  in  cacology  (ka-kol'6-ji),  n,  [=  F.  cacologie,  < 


(-siz).  [<  Gr.  Kam&o^ta,  heterodoxy,  wrong  opin- 
ion, < mad cSofoc,  heterodox,  < sand;,  bad,  + m^a, 
opinion,  doctrine.]  A false  or  wrong  opinion 


.matters  of  religion ; heresy, 
cacodyl,  cacodyle  (kak'o-dil,  -dxl),  n.  [<  Gr. 
naUiSyc,  having  a bad  smell  (<  saadc,  bad,  + 
a 'eiv,  smell),  + vky,  matter.]  The  group 
As(CH3)2,  a metalloid  radical,  a compound  of 
arsenic,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  It  was  first  ob- 
tained in  a separate  -state  as  dicacodyl,  As2(CH3)4,  by 
Bunsen  in  1837,  and  formed  the  second  instance  of  the 
isolation  of  a compound  radical,  that  of  cyanogen  by  Gay- 
Lussac  being  the  first.  It  is  a clear  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  and  refracting  light  strongly.  Its  smell  is  insup- 
portably  offensive  (whence  its  name),  and  its  vapor  is 
highly  poisonous.  It  is  spontaneously  inflammable  in 
air.  Alkarsin  is  the  oxid  of  cacodyl.  Also  written  kako- 
^dyl,  kakodyle.  See  alkarsin.  • 


cackling.  [<  ME.  cakelen,  caklen  = D.  kakelen  cacodylic  (kak-6-dil'ik),  a.  [<  cacodyl  + -ic.] 


= MLG.  kakelen,  LG.  kakeln  = G.  kakeln  = Sw. 
kackla  = Dan.  kagle,  cackle,  gaggle;  closely 
related  to  E.  gaggle  = D.  gaggelen  = G.  gackeln, 
gackern,  also  gacksen,  cackle,  cry  like  a goose 
or  hen;  of.  Sp.  cacarear  = Pg.  cacarejar,  cackle, 
as  a hen,  or  crow,  as  a cock.  All  imitative ; cf . 
cachinnation,  and  words  there  mentioned,  esp. 
gaggle  and  giggle.  See  also  cock1.  ] 1.  To  utter 
a noisy  succession  of  thin,  shrill,  broken  notes : 
specifically  used  of  the  cry  made  by  a hen  after 


Containing  the  basic  radical  cacodyl — Cacodyl- 
1c  acid,  (CHsLAsOOH,  a crystalline  arsenic  compound 
soluble  in  water,  odorless,  and  said  not  to  he  an  active 
poison,  although  it  contains  54.4  per  cent,  of  metallic  ar- 
senic, equivalent  to  71.4  per  cent,  of  arsenious  oxid. 

cacoeconomy  (kak-e-kon'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  /oi/cdf, 
bad,  + oiKovouia,  economy  (cf.  KaKoiKovduoc,  a bad 
steward):  see  economy.]  Bad  management; 
maladministration.  [Bare.] 

Marvellous  cacoeconomy  of  their  government. 

Sydney  Smith. 


Gr.  mKOAoyla,  evil-speaking,  abuse,  vitupera- 
tion, < MiKu/nyoc,  speaking  evil,  slanderous,  < 
kukAc,  bad,  + Myuv,  speak.  The  rhetorical 
sense  is  modern.]  It.  An  evil  speaking.  Bai- 
ley, 1727. — 2.  A bad  choice  of  words  in  writing 
or  speaking;  also,  vicious  pronunciation. 

Debated  with  his  customers,  and  pretended  to  correct 
their  cacology,  provincialisms,  and  other  defects. 

Foote,  in  Jon  Bee’s  Samu*4  Foote. 

cacomixl  (kak'o-mik-sl),  n.  [Nahuatl.]  See 
Bassaris,  1. 

caconym  (kak'o-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  mmq,  bad,  + 
dvopa,  bvvpa,  a name.]  A bad  name  for  any- 
thing ; a name  which  is  in  any  way  undesirable 
or  objectionable.  Coues. 
caconymic  (kak-o-nim'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
caconyms  or  to  caconymy.  Coues. 
caconymy  (ka-kon'i-mi),  n.  [<  caconym  + -y. 
Cf.  synonymy.]  The  use  of  caconyms;  bad 
nomenclature  or  terminology.  Coues. 
cacoon  (ka-kon'),  n.  [Also  kakuna ; an  Afri- 
can name.]  A commercial  name  for  the  large 
beans  of  Lens  phaseoloides,  of  the  family 
Mimosacese,  used  for  making  scent-bottles, 


cacoon 

purses,  etc.— Antidote  cacoon,  a name  given  in  Ja- 
maica to  the  Fevillea  cordi/olia , a woody  cucurbitaceoua 
climber  of  tropical  America.  The  large  seeds  are  purga- 
tive and  emetic,  and  are  used  as  a popular  remedy  for 
various  diseases,  and  as  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of 
the  manchineel.  Rhus  Toxicodendron.  See  Fevillea. 

cacophonia  (kak-o-fo'ni-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 

cacophony. 

cacophonic,  cacophonical,  cacophonious  (kak- 
o-fon'ik,  -fon'i-kal,  -fo'ni-us),  a.  Same  as  ca- 
cophonous. 

cacophonous  (ka-kof'o-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kan&jiu- 
vor,  harsh-sounding:  see  cacophony. ] Sound- 
ing harshly ; ill-sounding;  discordant : opposed 
to  euphonious. 

cacophony  (ka-kof 'o-ni),  n.  ; pi.  cacophonies 
(-niz).  [<  NL.  cacoplionia,  < Gr.  sano<pouiia,  < 

nan6tf>oivos,  harsh-sounding,  < nas6s,  bad,  + ipuvJj, 
sound,  voice ; in  antithesis  to  euphony.']  1.  A 
combination  of  discordant  sounds ; specifically, 
in  rhet.,  a faulty  choice  or  arrangement  of 
words,  producing  inharmonious  or  discordant 
combinations  of  sounds,  or  too  great  frequency 
of  such  combinations  as  are  for  any  reason  un- 
pleasant to  the  ear;  also,  the  uncouth  or  dis- 
agreeable sound  so  produced:  the  opposite  of 
euphony. 

The  Lancashire  folk  speak  quick  and  curt,  omit  letters, 
or  sound  three  or  four  words  all  together : thus,  I wou’- 
didd’n,  or  I woudyedd’d,  is  a cacophony  which  stands  for 
1 wish  you  would  ! 1.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  1. 171. 

2.  In  pathol.,  a depraved  voice;  an  altered  state 
of  the  voice. 

cacoplastic  (kak-o-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Minor, 
bad,  + ir'haaTinds,  < nhaords,  verbal  adj.  of  rr/l aa- 
auv,  form:  see  plastic.  Cf.  Gr.  sanbirhaaTos,  ill- 
conceived.]  In  pathol.,  susceptible  of  only  a 
low  degree  of  organization,  as  the  indurations 
resulting  from  chronic  inflammation,  fibrocar- 
tilage,  cirrhosis,  etc.  Dunglison. 
cacopragia  (kak-o-pra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sa- 
soirpayia,  ill-doing,  < sanoirpa-yi/s,  adj.,  ill-doing, 

< sands,  bad,  4-  irpdaauv  (i/  *irpay),  do.]  Disease 
of  those  viscera  which  minister  to  nutrition; 
depraved  condition  of  the  organic  functions. 

cacopragy  (ka-kop'ra-ji),  n.  Same  as  caco- 
pragia. 

cacosomium  (kak-o-so'mi-um),  «. ; pi.  cacoso- 
mia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  sands,  bad,  + aibpa,  body.] 

A lakaretto  for  leprosy  and  other  incurable  dis- 
eases. 

cacosyntheton  (kak-o-sin'the-ton),  n.  [L.,  < 
Gr.  sands,  bad,  + cuvOerov,  a compound,  neut.  of 
GvvdrTos,  put  together:  see  synthetic .]  A faulty 
composition,  or  joining  together  of  words  iu  a 
sentence.  Minsheu,  1617.  [Rare.] 
cacotechny  (kak'o-tek-ni),  it.  [<  Gr.  sasorexvia, 

< sands,  bad,  + rtxvrl,  art.]  A corruption  or 
corrupt  state  of  art.  [Rare.] 

cacothymia  (kak-o-thim'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
k anoOvpia,  malevolence,  < sands,  bad,  + Bvpds, 
mind.]  In  pathol.,  a disordered  state  of  the 
mind. 

cacothyruy  (ka-kotli'i-mi),  n.  Same  as  caco- 
thymia. 

cacotrophy  (ka-kot'ro-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  sands,  bad, 
+ rpotpr/,  nourishment.]  In  pathol.,  disordered 
nutrition. 

cacozene  (kak'ok-sen),  n.  [<  Gr.  msogevos,  un- 
friendly to  strangers,  inhospitable,  < sands,  bad, 
+ ftvof,  a stranger,  a guest.]  A yellowish  silky 
mineral,  occurring  in  fibrous,  radiating  tufts. 
It  is  a hydrous  phosphate  of  iron,  and  is  found  in  the  iron 
ore  of  Bohemia,  to  which  its  presence  is  an  injury  (hence 
its  name).  Also  written  kakoxene , kakoxine. 
cacoxenite  (ka-kok'sen-it),  n.  [<  cacoxene  + 
-ite2.]  Same  as  cacoxene. 

cacozyme  (kak'o-zim),  n.  [<  Gr.  sands,  bad,  + 
(vpij,  leaven.]  A microscopic  organism,  such 
as  a bacterium,  capable  of  producing  disease. 
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Oactacess  (kak-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < cactus  + used  for  furniture,  flooring,  packing-boxes,  etc.  Also 
-aceie.]  A peculiar  family  of  American  dicoty-  cadan  (kad'all)  [E.  dial. ; another  form  of 

1 An  nn  enn  nnolimn  lo  rvi  xr  ri  n ri  nle  41i  a one  _ _ V * " — - — — - • - - * — 


ledonous,  archie  hlamydeous  plants,  the  cac 
tus  or  Indiail-fig  family.  They  are  green  and  fleshy, 
mostly  without  true  leaves,  are  globular  or  columnar  or 
jointed,  and  are  usually  armed 
with  bundles  of  spines.  The 
flowers  have  numerous  sepals, 
petals,  and  stamens,  and  are 
often  large  and  very  showy. 

The  fruit  is  usually  a pulpy 
berry,  with  numerous  seeds, 
frequently  large  and  edible. 

They  are  natives  mostly  of  dry 
and  hot  regions,  where  they 
form  a prominent  and  charac- 
teristic part  of  the  vegetation. 

The  principal  genera  (all  for- 
merly included  in  the  single 
Linnean  genus  Cactus)  are  Cac- 
tus, Coryphantha,  and  Echino- 
cactus,  which  are  globose  or  oval 
plants,  sometimes  gigantic ; Ce- 
reus,  often  climbing  or  erect  and 
columnar,  sometimes  arbores- 
cent and  30  to  50  feet  high; 

Opuntia,  jointed  and  with  the 
joints  often  flattened ; and  Phyl- 
locactus,  which  is  frequently  cul- 
tivated in  greenhouses  for  its 
large  flowers,  as  are  also  other 
genera,  both  for  their  flowers 
and  their  curious  forms.  Opun- 
tia, the  prickly  pear,  is  the  only 
genus  found  wild  in  the  north- 
ern United  States.  The  order 
is  of  little  economic  value. 

cactaceous  (kak-ta'shius), 
a.  [<  NL.  *cactaceus.  See 
Cactacece.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
Cactacece. 

cactal  (kak'tal),  a.  [<  cactus  + -aid]  In  hot., 
of  or  belonging  to  the  cactus  group  or  order  of 
plants : as,  the  cactal  alliance, 
cacti,  n.  Plural  of  cactus. 
cactin,  cactine  (kak'tin),  n.  [<  cactus  + -in2, 
- ine 2.]  The  red  coloring  matter  extracted  from 
★the  fruit  of  some  of  the  cacti. 

Cactus  (kak'tus),  n. ; pi.  cacti  or  cactuses  (-ti, 
[L.,  < Gr.  nanros,  a prickly  plant.] 


Giant  Cactus  ( Cereus 
giganteus). 


the 


cudden2,  q.v.]  A local  English  name  for  the 
fry  of  the  coal-fish.  Also  called  cudden. 
cadast,  ».  An  old  spelling  of  caddis1. 
cadaster,  cadastre  (ka-das'ter),  n.  [<  P.  ca- 
dastre, OP.  capdastre  = Sp.  catastro  = Pg.  ca- 
dastro  = It.  catastro,  catasto  (ML.  reflex  catas- 
trum,  catastum),  < ML.  as  if  * capitastrum,  a sur- 
vey and  valuation  of  real  property,  prop,  a 
register  of  the  poll-tax  (of.  ML.  capitularium,  a 
cadaster,  < capitulum,  a chapter:  see  capitu- 
lary), < L.  caput  (capit-),  head:  see  caput,  capi- 
tal1, etc.]  A register  of  the  real  property  of 
a country  or  region,  with  the  extent,  value, 
and  ownership  of  each  holding  or  lot,  serving 
as  a basis  of  taxation;  a kind  of  Doomsday 
Book. 

It  is  certain  that  the  great  cadastre  or  Domesday  Book, 
the  terror  of  inhabited  England,  was  treated  as  the  regis- 
ter of  the  exchequer.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  174. 

cadastral  (ka-das'tral),  a.  [<  cadaster  + -ah'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a cadaster;  according  to  or 
for  the  purposes  of  a cadaster;  having  refer- 
ence to  the  extent,  value,  and  ownership  of 
landed  property  as  a basis  for  assessment  for 
fiscal  purposes : as,  a cadastral  survey, 
cadastration  (ka-das-tra'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
making  a cadaster;  detailed  official  surveying. 

What  is  required  is  a public  and  compulsory  system  of 
land  registration,  based  upon  careful  cadastration. 

Edinburgh  ltev.,  CLXV.  23. 

cadastre,  ».  See  cadaster. 
cadaver  (ka-dav'er),  n.  [=  P.  cadavre  = Sp. 
Pg.  cadaver  = It.  cadavere,  cadavero,  < L.  cada- 
ver, a corpse,  < cadcre,  fall.  Cf.  Gr.  rtrapa,  a 
corpse,  < n'cKTeiv,  fall.]  A dead  body;  a corpse: 
as,  “amere  cadaver,"  Boyle;  especially,  a body 
prepared  or  used  for  dissection. 

Not  one  of  these  writers  would  have  treated  ...  a 
work  on  the  science  of  anatomy  as  a collection  of  rules 
for  making  bones  or  for  procuring  cadavers. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p,  33. 


-tus-ez).  [L.,  < Gr.  nanros,  a prickly  plant.]  1.  r.  . , . 

A genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  family  Cactacese.  cadaveric  (ka-dav  er-ik),  a.  [<  cadaver  + -ic.\ 
As  used  by  Linnseus  it  included  many  species  belonging  1.  Relating  to  a dead  DodjJT ; pertaining  to  or 


to  other  genera,  but  is  properly  applied  to  about  20  spe- 
cies known  as  melon  or  melon-thistle  cacti,  and  to  which 
Link  and  Otto  in  1827  gave  the  name  Melocactus. 

2.  [/.  c.]  PI.  cacti  (-ti),  cactuses  (-tus-ez). 
Any  member  of  the  family  Cactacese. 
The  cochineal  cactus  is  Opuntia  Tuna , Nopalea  coche- 
nilhfera,  and  other  species  cultivated  for  the  cochineal 
insect;  the  hedgehog-cactus,  species  of  Echinocactus ; 
the  night- blooming  cactus  (or  night-blooming  cereus), 
Cereus  grandiflorus  and  other  species, 
cactus- wren  (kak'tus-ren),  n.  The  name  given 


derived  from  the  changes  induced  in  a corpse 
by  putrefaction : as,  cadaveric  phenomena. 

The  researches  that  have  brought  the  cadaveric  alka- 
loids ...  to  light.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.t  XX.  422. 

2.  Resembling  a cadaver  or  dead  body;  ca- 
daverous.— Cadaveric  rigidity.  Same  as  rigor  mor- 
tis (which  see,  under  rigor). 

cadaverine  (ka-dav'er-in),  a.  [<  L.  cadaverinusy 
< cadaver , a corpse:  see  cadaver. ] Same  as 
cadaveric. 


*12T!  cadaverous  (ka-dav'er-us),  a.  [<  L.  cadavero- 


rhynclius,  from  their  frequenting  and  nesting 
in  cactuses.  The  brown-headed  cactus- wren  is  C.  brun- 
neicapillus;  the  St.  Lucas  cactus-wren  is  C.  aj/inis.  There 
are  numerous  other  species  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
See  cut  under  Campylorhynchus. 
cacumen  (ka-ku'men),  n.  ; pi.  cacumina  (-mi- 
na).  [L.,  the  top,  peak,  summit,  point.]  The 

top  of  anything,  (a)  In  the  pharmacopoeia,  the  top 
of  a plant.  ( b ) In  anat.,  the  cnlmen  of  the  vermis  supe- 
rior of  the  cerebeUum. — Folium  cacuminis.  See  /o- 
lium. 


cacuminal  (ka-ku'mi-nal),  a.  [<  L.  cacumen 
(cacumin-),  top,  peak,  summit,  + -al.]  Per- 
taining to  a top  or  summit, 
cacuminatet  (ka-ku'mi-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  cacu- 
minatus,  pp.  of  cacuminare,  make  pointed,  < ca- 
cumen (cacumin-),  point.]  To  make  sharp  or 
^.pointed.  Coles,  1717.  , . „ , 

cad  (kad),  n.  [Prob.  short  for  Sc.  cadie,  caddie,  caddawt,  n.  See  caddow. 
caddy,  an  errand-boy,  etc.:  see  caddie.]  1.  A caddet,  See  kadi. 
boy,  a fellow : a general  term  of  slight  contempt  ca 4 4?w!  ’*■  • 

applied  originally  to  various  classes  of  persons  caddice  , n.  See  caddis  . 


sus,  corpse-like,  < cadaver,  a corpse:  see  ca- 
daver.] Pertaining  to  a dead  body;  especial- 
ly, having  the  appearance  or  color  of  the  body 
of  a dead  person ; pale ; wan ; ghastly. 

A cadaverous  man,  composed  of  diseases  and  com- 
plaints. Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  31. 

A pale  cadaverous  face.  Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  I.  i. 

cadaverously  (ka-dav'er-us-li),  adv.  In  a ca- 
daverous manner. 

cadaverousness  (ka-dav'er-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  cadaverous. 

cadawt,  «•  See  caddow. 

cad-bait  (kad'bat),  n.  [Less  correctly  cad-hate; 
< cad  for  caddis 2 + bait1,  «.]  Same  as  caddis- 
worm. 

caddast,  n-  See  caddis1. 


Flower  of  the  Giant  Cactus  (Cereus  giganteus). 


of  a low  grade,  (rt)  An  errand-boy;  a messenger.  (I>) 
A bricklayer's  assistant,  (c)  A tliimble-rigger’s  confed- 
erate. 

I will  appear  to  know  no  more  of  you  than  one  of  the 
cads  of  the  thimble-rig  knows  of  the  pea-holder.  T.  Hook. 

(d)  A loafer;  a hanger-on  about  inn-yards,  (e)  A passen- 
ger taken  up  surreptitiously  by  a stage-coach  driver  for 
his  own  perquisite.  (/)  The  conductor  of  an  omnibus. 

The  conductor,  who  is  vulgarly  known  as  the  cad. 

Mayhew. 

2.  A mean,  vulgar,  ill-bred  fellow  of  whatever 
social  rank : a term  of  great  contempt. 

There’s  a set  of  cads  in  that  club  that  will  say  anything. 

Thackeray. 

cadacet,  «•  An  old  spelling  of  caddis1. 
cadamba  (ka-dam'bii),  n.  [Tamil  kadamba.] 
A rubiaceous  tree,  Nauclea  or  Anthocephalus 
Cadamba,  often  mentioned  by  the  poets  of 
India.  The  cadamha  bears  numerous  small  yellowish- 
brown  flowers  collected  in  dense  balls.  The  deep-yellow 
wood  of  this  and  other  species,  also  called  cadamba , is 


caddice2,  n.  See  caddis2. 
caddice-fly,  n.  See  caddis-fly. 
caddie  (kad'i),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  caddy, 
cady  (and  abbr.,  with  extended  use,  cad,  q.  v.) ; 
proh.,  with  accent  shifted  from  second  to  first 
syllable,  < earlier  cadee,  < P.  cadet,  a young- 
er brother.]  1.  A cadet. — 2.  A boy,  especially 
as  employed  in  running  errands ; hence,  specifi- 
cally, one  who  gains  a livelihood  by  running 
errands  or  delivering  messages ; also,  one  who 
carries  the  clubs  of  persons  playing  at  golf. 
[Scotch.] 

caddis1,  caddice1  (kad'is),  n.  [Formerly  cad- 
das,  caddes ; from  two  different  sources:  (1) 
ME.  cadas,  < OF.  cadas,  cadaz,  cadarce,  refuse 
of  silk  (origin  unknown) ; (2)  OF.  cadis,  F. 
cadis,  < Prov.  cadis,  a coarse  woolen  serge.]  If. 
Flock  or  wadding  of  any  fibrous  material  for 
stuffing,  bombasting,  and  the  like,  used  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  later. 

Cadas,  bombicinium.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  67. 
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2.  A kind  of  lint  for  dressing  wounds.  Jamie-  cadee1^  to.  Same  as  cadets,  2. 
son. — 3t.  Wool  used  for  coarse  embroidery,  cadee2t,  to.  See  kadi. 

nearly  like  the  modern  crewel.  cade-lamb  (kad'lam),  n.  [<  ME.  * cade-lamb, 


Caddas  or  crule,  sayette.  Palsgrave. 

4f.  A kind  of  worsted  tape  or  ribbon. 

The  country  dame  girdeth  liir  selfe  as  straight  in  the  wast 
with  a course  caddis,  as  the  Madame  of  the  court  with  a 
silke  riband.  Dyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  220. 


Caddisses , cambrics,  lawns. 


*cadlamb,  Icod-lomb ; < cade1  + lamb .]  1.  A 

domesticated  lamb ; a pet  lamb. 

He  brought  his  cade-lamb  with  him  to  mass. 

Sheldon , Miracles,  p.  224. 

2.  A pet  child.  [Proy.  Eng.] 


5f.  A kind  of  coarse  woolen  or  worsted  stuff, 
(as)  The  variegated  stuff  used  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land. Johnson.  (6)  A coarse  serge. 

Eight  velvet  pages,  six  footmen  in  cadis. 

Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  iii.  5. 

caddis2,  caddice2  (kad'is),  n.  [Called  by  va- 
rious similar  names,  as  caddy,  caddew,  cadew, 
cad-bait,  cod-bait;  origin  obscure.]  The  larva 
of  the  caddis-fly.  See  caddis-worm. 
caddis-fly,  caddice-fly  (kad'is-fll),  n.  An  adult 
or  imago  of  one  of  the  neuropterous  insects  of 
the  order  Trichoptera,  commonly  used  as  bait 
by  fishermen.  In  Great  Britain  the  insect  is  also 
called  May-fly , from  the  usual  time  of  its  appearance ; 
but  in  the  United  States  the  May-fly  is  one  of  the  Ephe- 
merida.  See  caddis-worm. 

caddis-gartert  (kad'is-gar//t&r),  n.  [<  caddis1 
4*  garter .]  A garter  made  of  caddis.  Shah. 
See  caddis 1,  1. 

caddish  (kad'ish),  a.  [<  cad  4-  -ish1.']  Like  a 
cad;  ungentlemanly. 

caddis-shrimp  (kad'is-slirimp),  n.  An  am- 
phipodous  crustacean  of  the  genus  Cerapus, 
family  Corophiidw.  The  species  are  so  named  because 
they  live  in  tubes  formed  of  agglutinated  sand  and  mud, 
which  they  carry  about  with  them,  thus  resembling  cad- 
dis-worms. 

caddis- worm  (kad'is-werm),  n.  The  larva  of 
the  caddis-fiy.  It  is  also  called  caddis  or  caddice , cad- 

bait,  cadew,  cade- 
1 worm , and  case- 

worm,  names  de- 
rived from  the  case 
or  shell  which  the 
larva  constructs  for 
itself  of  various  for- 
eign substances,  in- 
cluding small  sticks, 
stones,  shells,  etc. 
The  grub  lives  under 
water  till  it  is  ready 
to  be  transformed 
into  the  fly,  is  very 
voracious,  devour- 
ing large  quantities 
of  fish-spawn,  and  is 
extensively  used  by 
anglers  for  bait. 

caddie  (kad'l), 
v.  t.\  pret.  and 
pp.  caddied,  ppr. 
coddling.  [E. 
dial.,  var.  of  coddle.']  1.  To  coax;  spoil. — 2. 
To  attend  officiously. — 3.  To  tease;  scold;  an- 
noy, [Prov.  Eng.] 

caddie  (kad'l),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < caddie,  v.]  A 
dispute;  contention;  confusion;  noise, 
caddow  (kad'o),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  caddaw,  < 
ME.  cadowe,cadaw,  caclawe,  appar.  < ca,  Tea,  kaa, 
co,  a chough,  + daw:  see  coe,  chough,  and  daw2.] 
A chough;  a jackdaw.  1 lay.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
caddy1,  n.  Same  as  caddie. 
caddy2  (kad'i),  n.  Same  as  caddis 2. 
caddy3  (kad'i),  n. ; pi.  caddies  (-iz).  [E.  dial.] 


Shale.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  cadelle  (ka-del'),  n.  [F.,  appar.  < L.  catellus, 


fern,  catella,  a little  dog,  dim.  of  catulus,  a young 
dog,  a whelp.  Cf.  LL.  catus,  a cat:  see  caf.] 
A French  name  of  the  larva  of  a beetle  of  the 
family  Trogositidce,  the  Trogosita  mauritanica. 

It  is  about  | of  an  inch  long,  is  whitish,  with  scattered 
hairs,  and  has  a horny  black  head  with  two  curved  jaws. 
It  is  extremely  destructive  in  granaries,  and  is  often  im- 
ported with  grain  into  countries  where  it  is  not  indi- 
genous. 

cadenas  (kad'e-nas;  F.  pron.  ka-de-na'),  to. 
[F.,  < OF.  cadenas,  cadenat,  cadenau,  a padlock, 
< It.  catenaccio,  a padlock,  a holt  or  bar  of  a 
door,  < catena,  < L.  catena,  a chain:  see  catena, 
chain.]  In  the  middle  ages  and  later,  a casket, 
with  lock  and  key,  to  contain  the  articles  used 
at  table  by  a great  personage,  such  as  knife, 
fork,  spoon,  salt-cellar,  and  spices.  Early  examples 
have  commonly  the  form  of  a ship  (whence  such  were  often 


cadenette 

portion  observed  by  a horse  in  all  bis  motions. 

— 7.  In  her.,  descent;  a device  upon  the  es- 
cutcheon by  which  the  descent  of  each  member 
of  a family  is  shown. — 8.  Proportion.  [Rare 
and  poetical.] 

A body  slight  and  round,  and  like  a pear 
In  growing,  modest  eyes,  a hand,  a foot 
Lessening  in  perfect  cadence. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 
Broken  cadence,  in  music , an  interrupted  cadence. — 
False  cadence,  the  closing  of  a cadence  in  another 
chord  than  that  of  the  tonic  preceded  by  the  dominant. 

— Half  cadence.  Same  as  imperfect  cadence.  Also  call- 
ed half  close.— Perfect,  complete,  or  whole  cadence, 
the  chord  of  the  dominant  followed  by  that  of  the  tonic ; 
also,  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  followed  by  that 
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Perfect  Cadence. 


Imperfect  Cadence. 


of  the  tonic.  These  two  forms  of  the  perfect  cadence 
were  in  ancient  church  modes  called  authentic,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  plagal  cadence.  An  example  of  each 
form  in  C major  is  here  given.  The  end  of  a piece  should 
properly  be  a complete  cadence,  incomplete  and  inter- 
rupted cadences  being  suitable  only  as  temporary  endings 
for  phrases  or  periods  in  the  midst  of  a piece.— Imperfect 
cadence,  the  chord  of  the  tonic  followed  by  that  of  the 
dominant ; it  rarely  occurs  as  a final  close. — Interrupted 
or  deceptive  cadence,  a cadence  formed  by  a chord 
foreign  to  that  which  was  expected,  thus  evading  the  close 
and  deceiving  expectation.  Thus,  in  the  example,  the 
second  chord  has  A in  the  bass  instead  of  C,  which  is  nat- 
urally expected.  Also  called  suspended  cadence.—  Medial 
cadence,  a cadence  in  ancient  church  music  in  which  the 
mediant  was  the  most  important  note. — Mixed  cadence, 
a cadence  in  which  a subdominant  is  followed  by  a domi- 
nant, and  this  by  a tonic  chord : so  called  from  its  being  a 
combination  of  the  authentic  and  plagal  cadences  of  ancient 
church  music.— Plagal  cadence,  a cadence  which  con- 


Caddis-fly  and  Worms, 
t.  Caddis-fly.  2.  Larva  in  case  formed  of 
straw  or  dry  grass-stalks.  3.  In  case  formed 
of  small  stones.  4.  In  case  formed  of  grass- 
roots. 5.  In  case  formed  of  shells. 


Cadenas  of  a Duke  of  Orleans,  15th  century. 

“ Diet,  du  Mobilier  francai 


(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s 


db 
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Interrupted  Cadence. 


Plagal  Cadence. 


*.A  ghost ; a bugbear.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


. ; pi.  caddies  (-iz). 

. v.j  1 . Originally,  a box  con- 


[A  cor- 


caddy4  (kad'i),  ». 
ruption  of  catty,  q 
taming  a catty  of  tea  for  exportation ; hence, 
any  small  package  of  tea  less  than  a chest  or 
half-chest. — 2.  A box  for  keeping  tea  when  in 
use.  Tea-caddies  contain  commonly  one,  two, 
or  more  canisters  made  of  metal.  Hence — 3. 
Any  jar  or  canister  for  holding  tea. 
cade1  (kad),  to.  [<  ME.  cade,  cad,  a lamb ; cf. 
E.  dial,  cad,  a young  pig:  origin  uncertain. 
Cf.  cade-lamb.]  A young  animal  brought  up 
as  a household  pet.  See  cade-lamb. 
cade1  (kad),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  coded,  ppr. 
coding.  [<  cade1,  to.]  To  bring  up  or  nourish 
by  hand,  or  with  tenderness.  Johnson. 
cade2  (kad),  to.  [<  ME.  cade,  < F.  cade  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  carlo  (cf.  OBxdg.  kadi  = Serv.  Tcada  = 
Russ,  kadi  = Lith.  kodis  = Hung,  kad),  < L. 
cadus,  a jar,  a liquid  measure,  < Hr.  uadog,  a jar, 
a liquid  measure.]  1.  A barrel  or  cask. — 2. 
A measure  containing  500  herrings  or  1,000 
sprats. 

Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed  father, — 
Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a cade  of  herrings. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 

I tooke  and  weighed  [an  Epistle]  in  an  Ironmonger’s 
scales,  and  it  counterpoyseth  a Cade  of  Herring,  and  three 
Holland  Cheeses.  Nash,  Haue  with  you  to  Satfronwalden. 


cade3  (kad), 


[F. : see  cade-oil.]  Juniper. 


called  nef  [F.  nef , a ship,  a nave : see  nave]) ; those  of  the 
Renaissance  are  generally  oblong  cases,  divided  into  com- 
partments. The  cadenas  was  placed  on  the  table,  beside 
*the  person  who  was  to  use  it. 

cadence  (ka'dens),  «.  [<  ME.  cadence  (=  It. 
cadenza,  > F.  "cadence),  < ML.  cadentia,  lit.  a 
falling,  < L.  caden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cadere,  fall: 
see  cadent.  Cadence  is  a doublet  of  chance,  q. 
v.]  It.  A fall ; a decline ; a state  of  falling  or 
sinking. 

The  sun  in  western  cadence  low.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  92. 
2.  A fall  of  the  voice  in  reading  or  speaking, 
as  at  the  end  of  a sentence ; also,  the  falling 
of  the  voice  in  the  general  modulation  of  tones 
in  reciting. — 3.  A regular  and  agreeable  suc- 
cession of  measured  sounds  or  movements; 
rhythmic  flow,  as  the  general  modulation  of 
the  voice  in  reading  or  speaking,  or  of  natural 
sounds. 

To  make  bokes,  songes,  dytees, 

In  ryme,  or  elles  in  cadence. 

Chaucer , House  of  Fame,  1.  623. 

Blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Sea-faring  men.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  287. 

Another  sound  mingled  its  solemn  cadence  with  the 
waking  and  sleeping  dreams  of  my  childhood. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  ix. 

The  preacher’s  cadence  flow’d, 

Softening  tliro’  all  the  gentle  attributes 

Of  his  lost  child.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

Specifically — 4.  In  music:  (a)  A harmonic 
formula  or  sequence  of  chords  that  expresses 
conclusion,  finality,  repose,  occurring  at  the 
end  of  a phrase  or  period,  and  involving  a clear 
enunciation  of  the  tonality  or  key  in  which  a 
piece  is  written.  See  phrases  below.  ( b ) The 
concluding  part  of  a melody  or  harmony,  or 
the  concluding  part  of  a metrical  line  or  verse : 
as,  the  plaintive  cadence  of  a song.  Also  called 
a fall,  (c)  Especially,  in  France,  a trill  or  other 
embellishment  used  as  part  of  an  ending,  or  as 
a means  of  return  to  a principal  theme.  Com- 
pare cadenza. — 5.  Measure  or  beat  of  any  rhyth- 
mical movement,  such  as  dancing  or  marching. 
— 6.  In  the  manege , an  equal  measure  or  pro- 


sists  of  the  chord  of  the  subdomiuant  followed  by  that  of 
the  tonic : frequently  used  at  the  close  of  chants  or  hymn- 
tunes  with  the  word  “amen,”  and  sometimes  popularly 
called  the  amen  cadence.—  Suspended  cadence,  an  in- 
terrupted cadence. 

cadence  (ka'dens),  v . t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cadenced , 
ppr.  cadencing.  [<  cadence , w.]  To  regulate 
by  musical  measure : as,  well -cadenced  music. 

These  parting  numbers  cadenc'd  by  my  grief. 

Philips,  To  Lord  Carteret. 

Certain  cadenced  sounds  casually  heard. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  231. 

cadency  (ka'den-si),  n.  [Extended  form  of 
cadence:  see  -ency.~\  1.  Regularity  of  move- 
ment; rhythmical  accord. 

But  there  is  also  the  quick  and  poignant  brevity  of  it 
[repartee]  to  mingle  with  it;  and  this,  joined  with  the 
cadency  and  sweetness  of  the  rhyme,  leaves  nothing  in  the 
soul  of  the  hearer  to  desire. 

Dry  den.  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 
2.  In  her.,  the  relative  status  of  younger  sons. 
Also  brisure. — Marks  of  cadency,  in  her.,  bearings 
used  to  distinguish  the  shields  of  the  second  son,  the  third 
son,  etc.  This  is  sometimes  effected  by  a bearing  differ- 
ing only  in  details  on  the  shields  of  the  different  sons,  as 
a label  having  three,  four,  or  more  points,  to  mark  their 
respective  order.  It  is  also  effected  by  means  of  a totally 
different  bearing.  Thus,  in  modern  times  it  has  been 
ordained  that  the  eldest  son  should  wear  a label  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  or  until  he  inherits  the  pater- 
nal shield,  without  marks  of  cadency  ; the  second  son  a 
crescent,  the  third  a mullet,  the  fourth  a martlet,  the  fifth 
an  annulet,  the  sixth  a fleur-de-lys,  the  seventh  a rose,  the 
eighth  a cross  moline,  the  ninth  a double  quatrefoil.  The 
mark  of  cadency  may  become  a permanent  part  of  the 
shield  if  the  younger  son  acquires  estates  of  his  own  and 
builds  up  a family  of  consequence ; thus  the  bordure,  which 
is  originally  a mark  of  cadency,  has  often  become  a perma- 
nent bearing,  and  the  shield  which  contains  it  bears  new 
marks  of  cadency  when  borne  by  the  sons  of  its  possessor, 
cadene  (ka-den'),  «.  [<  F.  cadene,  < Pr.  cadena, 

a chain,  = Sp.  cadena,  a chain,  the  warp  in 
weaving,  < L.  catena,  a chain:  gee  catena  and 
chain.]  A common  kind  of  carpet  imported 
from  the  Levant,  K.  S.  Knight. 
cadenette  (ka-de-net'),  to.  [F. : so  called,  it  is 
said,  in  the  17th.  century,  from  Marshal  Cade- 
net,  who  particularly  affected  this  fashion.]  A 
love-lock,  or  tress  of  hair  worn  longer  than  the 
others. 


cadent 

cadent  (ka'dent),  a.  [<  L.  caden(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
cadere  (in  late  popular  L.  cadere , > It.  cadere  = 
Sp.  caer  = Pg.  cair  = Pr.  cazer  = OF.  cheoir, 
mod.  F.  choir),  fall,  = Skt.  V fad,  fall.  Hence, 
from  L.  cadere,  ult.  E.  cadence,  chance,  cas-e^, 
casual,  cadaver,  accident,  incident,  Occident,  etc., 
decay,  decadence , etc.]  1.  Falling;  sinking. 
[Rare.] 

With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 


2.  In  astrol.,  falling  from  an  angle  : applied  to 
the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  houses, 
which  follow  the  meridian  and  the  horizon. — 

3.  Specifically  applied  to  the  tenth  of  Professor  cadge2  (kaj),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cadged,  ppr.  cadg- 

Rogers’s  fifteen  divisions  of  the  Paleozoic  strata  ” ’ ’* * -*.i a 

of  Pennsylvania,  which  suggest  metaphori- 
cally the  different  natural  periods  of  the  day. 

It  corresponds  to  the  Marcellus,  Hamilton, 
and  Genesee  divisions  of  the  New  York  survey. 

cadenza  (ka-den'za),  n.  [It. : see  cadence .]  In 
music,  a more  or  less  elaborate  flourish  or  showy 


caducibranchiate 

that  the  commercial  metal  is  obtained,  which  is  done  al- 
most exclusively  in  Silesia  and  Belgium.  Some  kinds  of 
blende  contain  as  much  as  3 or  4 per  cent,  of  sulphid  of 
cadmium.  This  metal  also  occurs  by  itself  naturally  in 
combination  with  sulphur,  forming  the  rare  mineral  called 
greenockite  (which  see).  The  manufactured  sulphuret  is 
of  importance  as  furnishing  a brilliant  and  permanent  yel- 
low color  called  cadmium-yellow  (see  below).  This  is  used 
by  artists,  also  in  coloring  soap,  and  to  some  extent  in  cali- 
co-printing ; it  is  also  used  for  giving  a yellow  luster  to 
the  surface  of  porcelain.  The  total  produce  of  cadmium 
ia  about  fifteen  tons  a year. — Cadmium  blende,  the 
mineral  greenockite. 

cadmium-yellow  (kad ' mi- urn -yel " 6),  n.  A 

pigment  prepared  by  precipitating  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  cadmium  with  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen, forming  sulphid  of  cadmium.  It  varies 
in  shade  from  a light  yellow  to  a deep  orange,  and  all  its 
tones  are  very  clear  and  blight.  It  possesses  good  body 
> - . . . - , and  is  permanent  to  light  and  air. 

Catch  had  formerly  a wider  range  of  meaning.]  caarans  (kad'ranz),  n.  [Prop.  pi.  of  F.  cadran. 
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cadge1!  (kaj),  v.  [ME.  cagge,  caggen  (’!),  of 
obscure  origin.]  I.  trails.  1.  To  hind;  tie. 
Forth  thay  [workers  in  the  vineyard]  gotz 
Wrythen  & worclien  & don  gret  pyne, 

Keruen  & caggen  & man  [maken]  hit  clos. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  511. 
To  cadge,  a term  in  making  bone-lace. 

Thoresby,  Letter  to  Ray  (1703). 

2.  To  bind  the  edge  of. 

I cadge  a garment,  I set  lystes  in  the  lynyng  to  kepe 
the  plyghtes  in  order.  Palsgrave. 

3.  To  stuff  or  fill : as,  to  cadge  the  belly. 

II.  intrans.  To  go  about  as  a cadger  or  ped- 
dler ; go  about  begging. 


ing.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  a var.  of  catch  in  the  sense 
of  ‘take’  (cf.  take  in  the  sense  of  ‘carry’). 
Catch  had  formerly  a wider  range  of  meaning.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  carry,  especially  to  carry  for 
sale;  hawk.— 2.  To  obtain  by  begging. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  hawk  goods,  as  in  a cart 
or  otherwise.— 2.  To  go  about  begging. 


a dial,  lit.  a quadrant:  see  quadrant.']  In  gem- 
cutting, a wooden  instrument  by  which  a gem 
may  he  adjusted  to  and  held  at  any  desired 
angle  while  being  polished  or  cut. 


passage  introduced,  often  extemporaneously,  cadge3t  (kaj),  n.  [Perhaps  a var.  of  cage.]  A ca(jre  (kad'r),  n.  [F.,  a frame,  < L.  quadrum, 
L,0+  tv, A a , i , 1 nf  fl.Ti  pvtended  aria  or  con-  round  niece  of  wood  on  which  hawks  were  car-  a Square.]  A skeleton  or  framework;  specifi- 

cally, in  France,  the  permanently  organized 
skeleton  or  framework  of  a regiment  or  corps, 
consisting  of  the  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  musicians,  artificers,  etc., 
around  whom  the  rank  and  file  may  be  assem- 
bled at  short  notice. 

To  fill  the  cadres  of  the  army  a well-trained  and  organ- 
ized militia  stands  always  ready. 

J.  R.  Soley,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  10. 

A front  line  to  meet  immediate  attack  was  constituted 
from  the  remains  of  the  first  battalions  of  regiments, 
while  the  cadres  of  the  second  battalions  were  posted 
along  the  line  of  Magdeburg-Erfurt  to  be  re-formed  there. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  213. 


just  before  the  end  of  an  extended  aria  or  con-  round  piece  of  wood  on  which  hawks  were  car- 
certo,  or  as  a connective  between  an  interme-  ried  when  exposed  for  sale.  E.  Phillips,  170b. 
diate  and  a final  division.  It  is  always  intended  to  Cadger1  (kaj  er),  n.  [X  cadge  + -er  .]  If.  rigi- 
display  the  technical  proficiency  of  the  performer,  and  to 
arouse  wonder  and  applause,  and  hence,  except  in  the 
hands  of  a master,  is  often  deficient  in  intellectual  or  ex- 
pressive character,  as  well  as  incongruous  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  piece.  Modern  composers,  therefore,  usu- 
ally write  out  cadenzas  in  full,  instead  of  trusting,  as  was 
customary  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
to.  the  taste  and  readiness  of  singers  and  players.  Also 
called  cadence. 

cade-oil  (kad'oil),  n.  [After  F.  huile  de  cade 
(ML.  oleum  de  cada,  oil  of  juniper;  G.  kaddig- 
67):  huile,  oil  (see  oil );  de  (<  L.  de),  of;  cade  , -2.  „va,v  „ 

(=  Pr.  cade  = Sp.  cada  = ML.  cada),  juniper, 
prob.,  like  G.  kaddig,  kaddik,  < Bohem.  kadik, 
juniper.]  An  oil  strong  with  empyreumatic 
principles,  extracted  from  juniper-wood  by  dis- 
tillation, and- used  in  France  and  Germany,  in 
veterinary  practice  and  in  human  therapeutics, 
for  eczema  and  other  skin-affections.  Also 
called  oil  of  cade. 

cader  (ka'der),  n.  [E.  dial.,  in  def.  2 also  spelled  cadgy  (kaj'i), 


naily,  a carrier;  a packman. 

A cadger  to  a mill,  a carrier,  or  loader. 

Ray,  Collection  of  Eng.  Words. 
A cadger  is  a butcher,  miller,  or  carrier  of  any  other 
load.  Kennett,  p.  36.  ( Halliwell. ) 

2.  One  who  carries  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  etc., 
to  market  from  the  country ; an  itinerant  huck- 
ster or  hawker. — 3.  A person  who  gets  a living 
by  begging:  as,  “the  gentleman  cadger Dick- 
ens. [Prov.  or  colloq.] 

[<  cadge 3 + -er1 ; hut  cf , 


cadar .]  1.  A small  frame  of  wood  on  which  a, 

fisherman  keeps  his  line. — 2.  A light  frame  of 
wood  put  over  a scythe  to  preserve  and  lay 
the  com  more  even  in  the  swathe.  Halliwell. 

[Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 
cadesset,  An  obsolete  form  of  caddow.  Har- 
- lowe . 

cadet1  (ka-det'),  n.  [In  17th  century  cadee,  later 
Sc.  cadee,  a younger  son  (and  in  extended  sense 
cadie,  caddie,  etc. : see  caddie  and  cad),  < P.  cadist,  n.  See  caddis1, 
cadet,  a younger  son,  < OP.  dial,  capdet,  < ML.  Cadiz  lace.  See  lace, 
capitellum,  a little  head,  dim.  of  L.  caput  ( ca - 
pit-),  head.  The  cadet  was  the  ‘little  head’  of 
his  own  branch  of  the  family,  in  distinction 
from  the  eldest  son,  the  ‘head’  of  the  whole 
family.  The  former  practice  of  providing  for 
the  younger  sons  of  the  French  nobility  by 
making  them  officers  of  the  army  gave  rise  to 
the  military  use  of  the  word.]  1.  The  younger 
or  youngest  son. 


F.  cagier,  one  who  carried  about  falcons  and  ca^ucaryj  (ka-du'ka-ri),  a.  [<  L.  caducarius, 
other  birds,  in  a cage,  for  sale.]  The  hearer  reiatingJ  to  property  without  a master,  < ca- 

ducum  (or  caduca  hona),  property  without  a 
master,  neut.  of  caducus,  falling,  fallen:  see 
caducous .]  In  old  law,  relating  or  subject  to 
escheat,  forfeiture,  or  confiscation. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Helen,  xvii.  caduceail  (ka-du'se-an),  a.  [<  caduceus  + -an.] 
[E.  dial,  and  So. ; Sc.  also  Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  caduceus 


or  carrier  of  hawks. 

The  expected  pleasure  of  the  first  day’s  hawking  was 
now  bright  in  his  imagination  ; the  day  was  named,  the 
weather  promised  well,  and  the  German  cadgers  and 
trainers  who  had  been  engaged  . . . came  down. 


caidgy,'  caigy,  cady^  keady ; prob.  < Dan.  kaad  or  wand  of  Mercury. 

= Sw.  k&t,  wanton,  = Icel.  katr,  merry,  cheer-  caduceus  (ka-du'se-us),  n.  [L. 
ful.]  1.  Lively;  frolicsome.—  2.  Wanton.  ' TW" 

cadi1,  n.  See  kadi. 
cadi3,  n.  Plural  of  cadus. 
cadilesker,  n.  See  kadilesker. 

Cadillac  (kad-i-lak'  or  -lyak'),  n.  [F.,  named 
from  Cadillac,  a town  in  Gironde,  France.]  A 
sort  of  pear. 


He  [the  nbbatel  was  the  cadet  of  a patrician  family,  . . . 
with  a polite  taste  for  idleness  and  intrigue,  and  for  whom 
no  secular  sinecure  could  be  found  in  the  State. 

Hoivells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 


Cadmean  (kad-me'an),  a.  [<  L.  Cadmeus,  Cad- 
meius,  < Gr.  \ia6ydoq,  relating  to  K aSpog,  L.  Cad- 
mus.] Relating  to  Cadmus,  a legendary  hero, 
founder  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  who  is  said  to 
have  introduced  into  Greece,  from  Phenicia, 
the  sixteen  simple  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, a,  /3,  y , d,  e,  i,  s,  A,  u,  v , o , it,  p,  c,  t,  v, 
which  are  therefore  called  Cadmean  letters. — 
Cadmean  victory,  a proverbial  phrase  for  a victory  in 
which  the  victors  suffer  as  much  as  the  vanquished : per- 
haps from  the  myth  of  the  Bmotian  dragon  slain  by  Cad- 
mus, and  the  threatened  attack  upon  him  by  the  armed 
men  who  sprang  from  its  teeth,  which  he  averted  by  in- 
ducing them  to  kill  one  another,  excepting  five,  who  aided 
him  in  founding  Thebes ; or  from  the  contest  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Thebes  (the  Cadmean  city)  between  the  bro- 
thers Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who  killed  each  other  in 
duel,  while  the  partisans  of  the  former  were  victorious, 
but  were  driven  from  the  city  on  the  renewal  of  the  war 
ten  years  later.  ( , 

admia  (kad'mi-a),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  saSyeta,  saoyia 
(sc.  yy,  earth),  calamin,  fem.  of  K adyelog.  Cad- 
mean, perhaps  as  equiv.  to  “Theban”:  see 
Cadmean.  Cf.  calamin,  < ML.  calamina,  a cor- 


ruption of  L.  cadmia.] 


Hence  — 2.  One  of  the  younger  members,  or 
the  youngest  member,  of  any  organized  associa- 
tion or  institution. — 3.  One  who  carried  arms 
in  a regiment  as  a private,  hut  solely  with  a 

view  to  acquiring  military  skill  preparatory  to  (kad'mi  a)  n 

a commission.  His  service  was  voluntary,  hut  cadmia  (kad  mi  a),  . 
he  received  pay,  and  was  thus  distinguished 
from  a volunteer.- — 4.  A young  man  in  train- 
ing for  the  rank  of  an  officer  in  the  army  or 
navy,  or  in  a military  school.  Specifically— (a) 

One  who  is  under  training  for  a commission  in  the  army 
or  navy  by  a course  of  instruction  and  military  discipline 
in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  or 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Cadets 
are  nominated  for  admission,  after  examination,  by  the 
President,  a United  States  senator,  or  a member  of  Con-  , . 

gress.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  1,  1902,  the  ^cadmium.  . 

title ‘naval  cadet,' was  changed  to  ‘ midshipman. ’ (b)  One  cadmium  (kad  mi-um) 
who  is  undergoing  a similar  course  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  or  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  in  England  or  in  one 
of  the  numerous  cadet-schools  of  Germany,  etc. 

cadet3  (kardet' ),  n.  An  East  Indian  bird,  JEtho- 
pyga  miles,  a species  of  fire  honey-sucker,  of 
the  family  Nectariniidce. 

Cadet’s  fuming  liquid.  See  alkarsin. 
cadetship  (ka-det'ship),  «.  [<  cadet 1 + -ship.] 

The  state  of  "being  a cadet;  an  appointment  as 
cadet. 

cadew,  «.  Same  as  caddis-worm. 

cade-worm  (kad'werm),  n.  See  caddis-worm. 


prob.  ( d for  r) 

< Gr.  aypviceiov,  Doric  mpvneiov,  -iiiov,  a herald’s 
staff,  nent.  of  Kypvuewg,  of  a herald, 

< Kijpv^,  Doric  Kapvij,  a herald,  < 
nypvmuv,  proclaim,  announce,  tell.] 

In  classical  myth.,  the  rod  or  wand 
borne  by  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  as  an 
ensign  of  authority,  quality,  and  of- 
fice.  It  was  originally  merely  the  Greek 
herald’s  staff,  a plain  rod  entwined  with  fil- 
lets of  wool.  Later  the  fillets  were  changed 
to  serpents ; and  in  the  conventional  repre- 
sentations familiar  at  the  present  day  the 
caduceus  is  often  winged.  The  caduceus  is 
a symbol  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  in 
modern  times  figures  as  a symbol  of  com- 
merce, Mercury  being  the  god  of  commerce. 

The  rod  represents  power  ; the  serpents  rep- 
resent wisdom ; and  the  two  wings,  diligence  Caduceus. 
and  activity.  In  heraldry  it  is  blazoned  as  a 

staff  having  two  serpents  annodated  about  it,  mutually 
respectant,  and  joined  at  the  tails  ; it  is  a rare  bearing. 

In  his  hand 

He  tooke  Caduceus,  his  snakie  wand, 

With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  temperetli. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  1292. 

caduciary  (ka-du'shi-a-ri),  a.  [A  var.  of  cadu- 
cary. ] 1 . In  old  Roman  law , relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  forfeiture  or  escheat : as,  caduciary  laws. 

The  purpose  of  the  caduciary  law  was  to  discourage 
celibacy  and  encourage  fruitful  marriages. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  710. 

2.  In  Scots  law , not  acquired  by  succession: 
applied  to  certain  rights. 

a .Li  Lv.  n w vi  n /I  - o r I n ' c I _ r» 


ivi  i l-  blvHvi/vWI cc,  CO  Wi  “L'X' — o ..  . 

A name  used  by  old  caducibranch  (ka-du'si-brangk),  a.  and  n.  [< 


writers  (a)  for  the  native  silicate  and  carbo-  L.  caducus , caducous,  + branchial,  gills.]  Same 
nate  of  zinc,  and  (b)  for  the  oxid  of  zinc  which  as  caducibranchiate . ...  . 

collects  on  the  sides  of  furnaces  where  zinc  Caducibranchia  (ka-du-si-brang  ki-a),  n.p, 
happens  to  be  present  in  an  ore  and  is  sublimed.  Same  as  6 aducibranchiata.  _ . 

cadmiferous  (kad-mif  'e-rus),  a.  Containing  C aducibranchiata  (ka-du^si-brang-ki-a  ta),  n. 

j)l.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  caducibranchiatus : see 


n.  [NL.,  < L.  cadmia: 


see  cadmia.']  Atomic  weight,  112.40 ; chemical 
symbol,  Cd.  A metal  discovered  by  Stromeyer 
in  1818,  resembling  tin  in  color  and  general  ap- 
pearance, and,  like  that  metal,  having  a “ cry  ” 
when  bent.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cast  metal  is 
8.55  ; of  the  rolled,  8.67.  Its  hardness  is  between  that  of 
gold’and  tin,  and  it  is  easily  rolled  to  Bheets  or  even  to  very  . . . 

thin  foil.  It  fuses  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  lead,  1 TTr™*1";.  . . A h,flTia  ' ki  - nt)  a 

609°  F.,  and  communicates  to  various  alloys  the  property  caducibranchiate  (ka-du-Sl  - bran&  K a . 
of  fusing  at  very  low  temperatures.  (See  Wood’s  metal,  and  n.  [<  NL.  caducibranchiatus,  \ L.  caclUCUS , 
under  metal.)  If  8 to  10  per  cent,  of  cadmium  be  added  caducous,  + branchiae,  gills.]  I.  Having 
to  Rose’s  metal,  its  fusing-point  is  lowered  to  167°.  Cad-  caducous  branchiae  or  gills;  losing  the  gills  on 
mium  is  a common  accompaniment  of  zinc  ores,  both  od.uucuuo  ambhihiarisHiifth 

blende  and  calamin,  and  it  is  in  the  smelting  of  these  attaining  maturity . applied  to  ampni  Dianssuon 


caducibranchiate.']  A group  or  division  of  uro- 
dele  amphibians  whose  gills  are  caducous  (that 
is,  those  which  lose  the  gills  on  attaining  matu- 
rity), as  distinguished  from  Perennibranchiata , 
which  permanently  retain  their  gills.  Maxilla- 
ries  are  developed,  and  both  jaws  are  dentigerous.  The 
group  is  usually  ranked  as  an  order  or  a suborder,  and  con- 
tains all  the  salamanders.  Contrasted  with  Proteida  and 


caducibranchiate 
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Csesarism 


as  the  newts,  as  distinguished  from  perenni-  Caecilia  (se-sil'i-a),  n.  [L.,  a kind  of  lizard  cient  and  extinct,  forms.  Nearly  the -age  of  mammals.’ 


branchiate  amphibians. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Caducibranchiata. 

Also  caducibranch. 

caducicorn  (ka-du'si-korn),  a.  [<  L.  caducus, 
deciduous,  + cornu  — E.  horn."]  Having  decid- 
uous horns  or  antlers,  as  deer, 
caducity  (ka-du'si-ti),  n.  [=  F.  caducite,  < 
ML.  caducita{t-)s,  lapse,  forfeiture,  lit.  a falling, 
< L.  caducus , falling:  see  caducous .]  1.  A 


(called  by  Pliny "emus  serpens),  < ccecus,  blind. 
Cf.  Caicilius,  the  name  of  a Eoman  gens,  fern. 
Cmilia .]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 

Cceciliidce.  C.  lumbricoides  of  South  America  is 
a typical  example.  Often  spelled  Ccecilia. — 2. 
[l._c.]  A member  of  the  genus  Ccecilia;  a ete- 
cilian. — 3.  [NL.]  In  entom.,  same  as  Caicilius. 

Cseciliadse  (se-si-li'a-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Cce- 
ciliidce. 


tendency  to  fall  or  decay ; hence,  the  period  of  Caecilias  (se-sil'i-e),  n.  pi.  [NL„  pi.  of  Ccecilia.  1 


declining  life ; senility;  feebleness;  weakness. 

A heterogeneous  jumble  of  youth  and  caducity. 

Chesterfield,  Letters,  p.  390. 

In  a miracle-play,  the  whole  life  of  a saint,  from  the  cra- 
dle to  martyrdom,  was  displayed  in  the  same  piece  : the 
youth,  the  middle  age,  and  the  caducity  of  the  eminent 
personage  required  to  be  enacted  by  three  different  actors. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit. , I.  393. 
2.  In  Louisiana  law,  lapse ; failure  to  take  ef- 
fect: as,  the  caducity  of  a will  from  the  birth 
of  a legitimate  child  to  the  testator  after  its 
date;  the  caducity  of  a legacy  from  the  death 
of  the  legatee  before  that  of  the  testator. 

caducous  (ka-du'kus),  a.  [<  L.  caducus,  fall- 
ing, fallen,  fleeting,  < caclere,  fall : see  cadent.'] 
Having  a tendency  to  fall  or  decay.  Specifically  — 

(а)  In  zo'ol.,  falling  off ; dropping  away  or  shedding;  decid- 
uous, as  the  gills  of  most  am  phibians,  the  milk-teeth  of  most 
mammals,  the  antlers  of  deer,  etc. : synonymous  with  de- 
ciduous, but  implying  an  earlier  or  speedier  falling  off. 

(б)  In  hot.,  dropping  off  very  early,  and  so  distinguished 
from  deciduous,  as  the  sepals  of  the  poppy,  which  fall  at 
once  on  the  opening  of  the  flower. 

caduket  (ka-duk'),  a.  [ME.,  < L.  caducus:  see 
caducous.]  Caducous;  perishing;  perishable. 

The  fruit  caduke  is  goodly  thus  to  cure. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  212. 

cadus  (ka ' dus),  n. ; pi.  cadi  (-dl).  [L. : see 

cade‘s.]  In  classical  antiq.,  a large  vessel  for 


A ipoup  constituted  by  the  family  Cceciliidce. 

caecilian  (se-sil'i-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
pertaining  to  the  Ccedliidce. 

ii.  n.  A worm-like  amphibian  of  the  family 
Cceciliidce. 

cseciliid  (se-sil'i-id),  n.  Same  as  ccecilian. 

Casciliidffi  (se-si-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ccecilia 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  serpentiform  amphibians 
having  no  limbs,  nor  even  pelvic  or  pectoral 
girdles.  They  are  covered  with  small  scales  embedded 
in  ring-like  folds  of  the  skin,  or  are  naked ; their  eyes  are 
generally  rudimentary  or  concealed,  their  anus  is  termi- 


It  [the  name  Tertiary]  is  often  replaced  by  the  terms 
" Cainozoic  ” (recent  life)  or  “ Neozoic  " (r.ew  life),  which 
express  the  great  fact  that  it  is  in  the  series  of  strata 
comprised  under  these  designations  that  most  recent 
species  and  genera  have  their  earliest  representatives. 

Geikie,  Textbook  of  Geology,  II.  1220. 

Caen  stone.  See  stone. 
caer-,  car-.  [W.  cacr,  wall,  fort,  castle,  city.] 
A prefix, . signifying  fortified  wall  or  castle,  oc- 
curring in  place-names  in  Wales  and  parts  of 
western  and  northern  England:  as,  Caerleon, 
n.  „ Cardiff,  Carnarvon,  Carlisle. 
or  Casreba,  n.  See  Cccreba. 

Caerebinee,  n.  pi.  See  Coerebince. 
caerimoniarius  (ser-i-mo-ni-a'ri-us), n.\  pi. 
ccenmoniarii  (-1).  [NL.,  < L.  ccerimonia,  cere- 

mony : see  ceremony.]  Amaster  of  ceremonies ; 
in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  an  ecclesiastic  whose 
duty  it  is.  to  be  present  at  solemn  episcopal 
functions  in  order  to  see  that  no  confusion  oc- 
curs and  that  no  errors  are  committed  in  ritual 
or  ceremonies. 


nal,  and  they  have  gills  in  early  stages  of  development.  CEerulef,  Caerulean,  etc.  See  cerule,  etc. 

The  vertebra  are  amphicuslous  and  the  notochord  is  per-  caeruleUS  morbus  (se-ro'le-us  m6r'bus).  [NL.] 
!1.s‘en-t:...T!1.e,re  ‘.ano.8tern,um,:  th.e„nh.3  are  8l?°.rt  and  .very  The  blue-disease.  See  cyanosis.  L J 


numerous;  the  tongue  is  short  and  fleshy ; andtheteethare  n—  ....  , . 

sharp  and  recurved.  The  family  alone  constitutes  an  order  Laesaipinia  (ses-al-piu  1-a),  n.  [NL.,  after 

*-  " * •-  " ’ Andreas  Ccesalpinus  (1519-1603),  a celebrated 

Italian  botanist  and  physician.]  A genus 
of  plants,  type  of  the  family  Csesalpiniacese. 
The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs  found  in  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres,  with  showy  yellow  or  red 
flowers,  bipinnate  leaves,  and  usually  more  or  less  prickly 
stems.  The  type  species  is  C.  Brasitiensis.  The  species 
of  several  closely  related  genera  which  yield  various  dye- 
woods  and  astringent  products  useful  in  tanning,  as  the 
sapanwood  of  India  (from  Biancera  Sappan),  are  referred 
to  this  genus  by  many  authors.  The  seeds  of  GuilancUna 
crista  are  well  known  as  nicker-nuts,  and  Puinciana  pul- 
cherrima  is  planted  for  ornament  and  for  hedges.  Both 
of  these  genera  have  also  sometimes  been  referred  to 
4 tCxsalpinia . 

Cassar  (se'zar),  n.  [L.  Caesar,  later  written 
Caisar,  orig.  a proper  name,  afterward  equiv. 
to  ‘emperor’;  whence  Gr,  salaap  = Goth,  kai- 
sar  - OHG.  keisar,  MHG.  keiser,  G.  kaiser  = AS. 
cdsere,  ME.  caiscr,  kaiser,  keiser  = OS.  kesar,  ke- 
sur  = OFries.  kaiser,  keiser,  NFries.  keser  = D. 
keiser  = Ieel.  keisari  = Sw.  lcejsare  = Han.  kejser 
= Turk,  kayser  = OPol.  czar,  now  car  (pron.  tsar) 
— Buss.  tsari  (>  E.  tsar,  tsar,  czar,  q.  v.),  etc., 
all  in  the  sense  of  ‘ emperor’  or  ‘ king.’  The  ori- 
gin of  L.  Ccesar  is  uncertain;  cf.  ccesius,  bluish- 
gray  (of  the  eyes),  also  used  as  a proper  name: 
see  ccesious .]  1.  A title,  originally  a surname 

of  the  Julian  family  at  Eome,  which,  after  being 
dignified  in  the  person  of  the  dictator  C.  Julius 
C®sar,  was  assumed  by  successive  Eoman  em- 
perors, and  finally  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throue,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Augustus  was  added  as  a title  to  the 
name  of  the  reigning  emperor.  The  title  was  per- 
petuated  in  the  Kaiser  of  the  Holy  Homan  Empire,  a dig- 
nity first  assumed  by  Charlemagne. 

Hence — 2.  A dictator;  a conqueror;  an  em- 
peror; an  absolute  monarch. 

And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar’s  Ccesar. 

Shah.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 
Caesar  (se'zar),  v.  [<  Ccesar,  n.]  I.  intrans.  To 
imitate  Ccesar;  assume  dictatorial  or  imperial 
power.  [Eare.] 

II.  tram.  To  make  like  Ctesar;  raise  to  im- 
perial power.  [Rare.] 


ariously  named  Ophiomorpha,  Gymnojihiona,  Pseudophi- 
dia,  Apoda,  etc.  It  contains  14  genera.  Ccecilia  is  the  prin- 
cipal one,  occurring  in  South  America ; 6 others  are  South 
American,  3 Asiatic,  and  5 African.  More  than  30  species 
are  known.  Some  of  the  Cceciliidce  attain  a length  of 
several  feet ; they  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
take  to  the  water.  According  to  some,  they  live  on  vege- 
table matter ; according  to  others,  upon  worms  and  insect- 
larvae.  Often,  but  erroneously,  spelled  Cceciliidce;  also 
Cceciliadce,  Ccecilidce. 

caecilioid  (se-sil'i-oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Eesem- 
bliug  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cceciliidce. 
II.  n.  A ctecilian ; a caaciliid. 


the  drawing  and  transportation  of  liquids,  as  Csecilius  (se-sil'i-us),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  L.  Caicilius, 

a Eoman  gens),_<  L.  emus,  blind.]  A genus 
of  neuropterous  insects,  of  the  division  Corro- 
dentia  and  family  Rsocidai.  The  species  are 
small  pale  yellowish-green  insects,  found  in 
gardens.  Also  Ccecilia. 

C ascitis  (se-sl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < emum  + - itis .] 
In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  caicum ; typhli- 
tis. 


Wine,  Oil,  etc.  It  was  of  conical  form  at  the  bottom, 
with  a wide  mouth  and  an  arched  handle,  admitting  of  its 
use  as  a bucket.  It  was  usually  an  ordinary  utensil  made 
of  coarse  red  pottery,  but  was  sometimes  made  of  bronze, 
silver,  etc. 

cady  (kad'i),  n.  See  caddie. 

caeca,  n.  Plural  of  ccecum. 

caecal,  cecal  (se'kal),  a.  [<  caecum  + -al.]  1. 

*Of  or  pertaining  to  the  csscum ; of  the  nature 


of  or  resembling  a cteoum:  as,  a ccecal  appen-  Cfficity  (se'si-ti),  n.  [<  L.  cmita{t-)s,  blindness, 

dage. — 2.  Blind,  as  a cul-de-sac  or  caecum;  *<  ccecus,  blind.]  See  cecity. 

ending  blindly,  like  a etecum : as,  the  ccecal  end  caecum,  cecum  (se'kum),  n.  ; pi.  caeca,  ceca  (-ka). 


adv.  In  a ctecal 
diverticulum, 


the  intestine  ends 
II.  A.  Nicholson. 


of  a duct. 

caecally,  cecally  (se'kal-i), 
manner ; blindly ; as  a'  ctecum, 
or  cul-de-sac. 

In  the  former  [the  Articulata ] . . . 
ccecally. 

csecid  (se'sid),  n.  A gastropod  of  the  family 
Ccecidtc. 

Cseeidae  (se'si-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,<  Ccecum  + -idee.'] 
A family  of  tsenioglossate  gastropods,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Ccecum.  The  animal  has  a 
long  flat  rostrum,  short  tentacles  with  their  bases  in  front 
of  the  eyes,  and  a short  narrow  foot ; the  shell  is  tubiform 
and  curved,  and  the  operculum  multispiral.  The  family 
is  remarkable  for  the  combination  of  the  sausage-like  shell 
with  the  soft  parts ; it  is  generally  placed  near  the  Tur- 
ritellidce.  The  species  are  widely  distributed  in  the  sea, 
but  are  not  often  collected,  on  account  of  their  small  size. 

Cascidotea  (se"si-d6-te'a),  n.  TNL.,  < L.  ccecus, 
blind,  + Ido-  ‘ 1 
tea,  q.  v.]  A 
genus  of  blind 
isopod  crusta- 
ceans, without 
optic  ganglion 
or  nerve,  c. 
styyia  is  a species 
abundant  in  the 
Mammoth  and 
other  caves  in 
Kentucky.  It  re- 
sembles a depau- 
perate specimen 
of  Asellus,  with 
longer  and  slen- 
derer body  and 
limbs,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  the  fam- 
ily Asellidce. 

Csecigense  (se- 
sij'e-ne),  n. pi. 

[NL.,  < L.  coj- 
cigenus , born 
blind,  < ccecus, 
blind,  + -ge- 
nus, -born,  < 
gignere,  bear.] 

A subdivision 
of  hemipterous 
insects.  Also 
Ccecigenice . 


[L.  (sc.  intestinum ),  lit.  the  blind  (gut),  neut.  of 
ccecus,  also  written  cecus , blind.]  1.  In  human 
anal.,  the  blind  pouch  or  cul-de-sac  which  is 
the  beginning  of  the  colon,  into  which  the  ileum 
opens,  and  to  which  the  vermiform  appendage 
IS  attached.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a rudiment  or 
vestige  of  the  corresponding  large  formation  of  some 
animals.  See  cut  under  intestine. 

2.  In  zool.,  any  cmcal  diverticulum  or  intesti- 
nal appendage  ending  in  a cul-de-sac.  See  cuts 
under  Asteroidea  and  ink-bag.  In  mammals  there  is  but 
one  caecum,  sometimes  of  enormous  extent,  as  in  the  rumi- 
nants and  herbivorous  species  generally.  It  is  given  off 
from  the  colon  at  the  point  where  the  small  intestine  en- 
ters it.  In  birds  there  are  usually  two  caeca;  sometimes 
one  caecum,  attaining  great  size  in  some  cases,  as  of  the 
herbivorous  geese  ; sometimes  none.  There  being  no  ob- 
vious distinction  between  the  ileum  and  the  colon  in  birds, 
the  site  of  the  caeca  or  caecum  is  taken  as  the  beginning  of 
the  colon.  In  fishes  caeca  are  often  numerous  and  large. 
A cardiac  caecum  forms  a prolongation  of  the  cardiac  end 
of  the  stomach  in  the  blood-sucking  bats  of  the  genus 
Desinodus. 

3.  [_cap.]  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 

family  Ccecidce. — Cardiac  caecum.  See  cardiac. 

CSBlometer  (se  - lorn ' e - ter), 


Crowned,  he  villifies  his  own  kingdom  for  narrow  bounds, 
whiles  he  hath  greater  neighbours ; he  must  be  Ccesared  to 
a universal  monarch.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  491. 


Cacidotea  stygia. 

a,  the  animal  magnified,  hair-line  showing 
natural  size ; b,  inner  short  antenna,  highly 
magnified;  c,  pedicellate  organisms  attached 
to  antenna. 


[<  L.  ccelum, 

ccelum,  the  sky,  heaven,  + metrum,  a measure.]  Caesarean,  Caesarian  (se-za're-an,  -ri-an),  a. 
An  instrument  used  to  illustrate  the  elemen-  [<  L.  Ccesarianus,  relating  to  Ccesar ; liut  the 
tary  principles  of  astronomy.  Also  spelled  cm-  ’ ' ' ’ ’ - ■ - 

lometer. 

caenation,  n.  See  cenation. 

Caenogaea  (se-no-je'a),  re.  [NL.,<  Gr.  saivo;, 
recent,  + yaia,  land.]  In  soogeog.,  a great  di- 
vision of  the  earth’s  land-surface  and  fresh  wa- 
ters, consisting  of  the  Nearctic,  Palearctic,  and 
Indian  realms,  thus  collectively  contrasted  with 
Eogcea : so  called  from  the  modern  aspect  of  the 
faunas.  Also  spelled  Cenogcea. 

Caenogaean  (se-no-je'an),  a.  [<  Ccenogcea  + 

-an  .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Caenogaea.  Also  spell- 
ed Cenogwan. 

Caenozoic,  Cenozoic  (se-no-zo'ik),  a.  [Also 
written  lcaino-,  after  the  Greek;  < Gr.  naivic, 
new,  recent,  + fw#,  Efe.]  In  geol.,  containing 
recent  forms  of  life:  applied  to  the  latest  of 
the  three  divisions  into  which  strata  have  been 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  fos- 
sils they  include.  The  Ccenozoic  system  embraces  the 
Tertiary  and  Post-tertiary  systems  of  British  geologists, 
exhibiting  recent  forms  of  life,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Mesozoic,  exhibiting  intermediate,  and  the  Paleozoic,  an- 


obstetric  use  is  prob.  to  be  referred  to  L.  ccesus, 
pp.  of  casdere,  cut.  Cf.  ccsura.]  Pertaining  to 
or  characteristic  of  Cfesar.  Also  spelled  Cesa- 
rean, Cesarian. 

Hooker,  like  many  another  strong  man,  seems  to  have 
had  a Caesarean  faith  in  himself  and  his  fortunes. 

M.  C.  Tyler,  Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  1. 196. 

Csesarean  section  or  operation,  in  midwifery,  the  ope- 
ration by  which  the  fetus  is  taken  out  of  the  uterus  by  an 
incision  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus, 
when  the  obstacles  to  delivery  are  so  great  as  to  leave  no 
alternative : said  (doubtfully)  to  be  so  named  because  Ju- 
lius Cicsar  was  brought  into  the  world  in  this  way. 

Csesarism  (se'zar-izm),  n.  [<  Ccesar  + -ism.] 
Government  resembling  that  of  a Caesar  or  em- 
peror ; despotic  sway  exercised  by  one  who  has 
been  placed  in  power  by  the  popular  will ; im- 
perialism in  general. 

His  [Bismarck’s]  power  has  become  a sort  of  ministerial 
CtBsarism.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  556. 

Their  charter  had  . . . introduced  the  true  Napoleonic 
idea  of  Ccesarism  into  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs ; 

. . . the  essential  condition  to  Ccesarism  was  the  success 
of  the  Caesar.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  174. 


cain-colored 

race  inhabiting  the  French  and  Spanish  Pyre- 
nees, of  remote  but  unknown  origin.  Congent- 
tal  deformity  is  common  among  them,  owing  to  their  long 
residence  in  the  deep,  sunless  valleys,  and  to  the  hard- 
ships they  have  endured.  Their  chief  physical  peculiar- 
ity is  said  to  be  the  absence  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  ear. 
They  were  long  proscribed,  and  held  as  lepers  and  here- 
tics. The  French  Revolution  gave  them  their  civil  rights, 
and  their  condition  has  been  much  improved, 
cahier  (ka-ia'),  ».  [F.,  earlier  caver,  quayer 

(Cotgrave),  < OF.  quaier,  > E.  quire 2,  q.  v.]  1. 
In  bookbinding,  a number  (usually  4 or  (i)  of 
double  leaves  of  a book,  placed  together  for  con- 
venience in  handling  and  as  a preparation  for 
binding.  The  word  is  practically  obsolete,  except  among 
law  copyists,  section  being  the  term  in  use  among  printers 
and  binders  in  America,  and  gathering  in  Great  Britain. 
2.  A report  of  proceedings  of  any  body,  as  a 
• ..  - £■--  i-  , c-,  , ,.  , i legislature;  a memorial, 

consisting  of  a kind  of  long  vest  tied  about  cahinca-root  (ka-hing'ka-rot),  n.  [Also  cainca- 
the  waist  with  a girdle,  and  haying  sleeves  long  ri)0i . native  Brazili“n  naine  + E.  roof.]  The 
enough  to  extend  beyond  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  root  0f  chiococca  racemosa,  a rubiaceous  shrub 
A long  cloth  coat  is  worn  above  it.  of  g0uthern  Florida  and  tropical  America,  and 

caespitose,  caespitosely.  See  cespitose , cespi-  cag  (hag),  n.  A dialectal  variant  ol  keg.  0f  some  amed  Brazilian  species. 

toselu.  cage  (kaj),n.  [<  ME.  cage,  < OF.  caige(¥.  cage),  cahincic  (ka-hin'sik),  a.  [fi  caliinca  (-root) + 

caespitous  (ses'pi-tus),  a.  Same  as  cespitose.  also  catve,a cave^==  Sp^  P^.  gavia  = \Xojgabbi(X,  -ic.)  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  cahinea- 


Csesarize 

Csesarize  (se'ziir-iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  Coesar- 
ized,  ppr.  Cmsarizing.  [<  Cassar  + -ize.)  To 
rule  as  a Caesar;  tyrannize;  play  the  Caesar. 

Caesaropapism  (se"zar-o-pa'pizm),  n.  [<  L. 
Ccesar,  Caesar,  emperor,  + ML.  papa,  pope,  + 
-ism.)  The  supremacy  of  the  secular  power  over 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  80. 

csesious  (se'zi-us),  a.  [<  L.  ccesius,  bluish-gray.] 
Lavender-colored;  pale-blue,  with  a slight  mix- 
ture of  gray. 

caesium  (se'zi-um),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  ccesius, 
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Mediterranean,  derived  from  the  Arabian  mea- 
sure kafiz  (which  see).  As  a dry  measure  it  contains 
in  Morocco  and  Tunis  15  United  States  (Winchester)  bush- 
els, or  528.6  liters.  There  is  also  a caflsso  in  Tunis  of  14 
United  States  bushels,  or  495.9  liters.  In  Tripoli  it  con- 
tains sometimes  11)  bushels  (406  liters),  sometimes  9| 
bushels  (326.7  liters).  In  Valencia  there  is  a cafisso  of  6 
bushels.  As  a liquid  measure  it  varies  still  more.  In 
Malta  it  is  5J  United  States  (old  wine)  gallons,  or  4)  im- 
perial gallons.  In  Messina  it  is  2.3  United  States  gallons ; 
in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  3galions.  In  Palermo,  by  a caflsso 
of  oil  is  meant  a weight  of  10  kilograms. 

cafiz,  n.  See  caliizjmd  Icafiz. 

~ A material  used  in  the 


bluish-gray.]  Chemical  symbol,  Cs;  atomic  ca?°yt.  »•  \Cf.caffa.)  . 
weight,  132  8.  A rare  metal  discovered  by  eighteenth  century  for  hangings.  Fairholt. 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  bv  spectrum  analysis  in  cai,]a’  H see  kajta. 

the  saline  waters  of  Diirkheim  in  German  v.  and  caftan,  kaftan  (kaf 'tan),  n.  [Ar.  qaftan,  qaf- 

ten,  > Turk,  qaftan .]  A garment  worn  by  men 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  countries, 


the  saline  waters  of  Diirkheim  in  Germany,  and 
subsequently  in  other  mineral  waters.  First 
isolated  by  electrolysis  of  a fused  mixture  of  ceesium 
and  barium  cyanides.  It  is  strongly  basic,  belonging, 
with  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  and  rubidium,  to  the 
group  of  alkali  metals.  Caesium,  in  connection  with 
rubidium,  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  lepidolite 
and  pollucite  of  Hebron,  Maine. 


caestus,  n.  See  cestus 2. 
caesura,  caesural,  etc.  See  cesum,  cesural , etc. 
cafast,  n.  [F.  cafas  (Cotgrave).]  A kind  of 


cafe  (ka-fa'),  n. 
E.  coffee,  q.  v.] 
a restaurant. 


[F.,  coffee,  a coffee-house;  = 
1.  Coffee. — 2.  A coffee-house ; 


gaggia,  di&l.cabbia,  — OHG.  chevia, , MHG.  kevjc,  root_  Also  caincic — Cahincic  acid,  C40H64Oj8,  a 
(x.  kafe , kafichy  kdjiQy  a cage,  \ ML.  CdVtdy  B.  White,  odorless,  bitter  principle  obtained  from  cahinca- 
cavea,  a hollow  place,  den,  cave,  cage : see  cdvey  root. 

n.y  which  is  a doublet  of  cage.']  1.  A box-like  cahiz  (Sp.  pron.  ka-eth'),  n.  [Sp.,  also  cafiz: 
receptacle  or  inclosure  for  confining  birds  or  see  Cdfisso.']  A Spanish  dry  measure,  also 


I dined  in  a cafe  more  superb  than  anything  we  have 
an  idea  of  in  the  way  of  coffee-houses. 

Sydney  Smith , To  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith. 

Caf6  an  lait  (ka-fa'  ola)  fF.,  coffee  with  milki,  a light 
yellowish-gray  color.— Caf6  chantant  (ka-fa  shi  ft-toft'), 
in  Fiance,  a public  place  of  entertainment  where  the 
guests  are  regaled  with  music,  singing,  etc.,  and  served 
with  light  refreshments.  Such  establishments  often  con- 
sist of  open-air  inclosures  planted  with  trees,  under 
which  the  guests  sit  in  summer,  while  the  singers,  etc., 
perform  on  a stage.  Also  called  cafe  concert.— Caf6  noir 
(ka-fa  nwor'),  black  coffee;  a strong  infusion  of  coffee 
drunk  clear,  usually  at  the  close  of  a meal. 

cafecillo  (ka-fa-thel'yo),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  The 
Mexican  name  of  a species  of  Citharexylum,  a 
verbenaceous  tree,  the  seeds  of  which  when 
roasted  have  the  combined  flavor  of  coffee  and 
chocolate. 

cafeine  (kaf'e-in),  n.  [Formed as  caffein.)  The 
trade-name  of  a mixture  of  roasted  grain  and 
chicory  ground  together  and  sold  as  coffee. 
De  Colange. 

cafetal  (ka-fa-tal'),  n.  [Sp.  (=  Pg.  cafezal), 
< caf6  = E.  coffee .]  A coffee-plantation, 
caff  (kaf),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  chaff1-. 
caffat  (kaf 'a),  n.  A rich  stuff,  probably  of  silk, 
in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
caffeic  (ka-fe'ik  or  kaf'e-ik),  a.  [<  caffea  + -ic.) 


wild  beasts,  made  with  open  spaces  on  one  or 
more  sides,  or  on  all  sides,  and  often  also  at 
the  top,  by  tbe  use  of  osiers,  wires,  slats,  or 
rods  or  bars  of  iron,  according  to  the  required 
strength. 

It  happens  with  it  [wedlock]  as  with  cages ; the  birds 
without  despair  to  get  in,  and  those  within  despair  to  get 
out.  Florio. 

2.  A prison  or  place  of  confinement  for  male- 
factors ; a part  of  a building  or  of  a room  sepa- 


called  m Cordova  cafiz.  Queipo  states  its  capacity 
to  be  exactly  660  liters  (18|  United  States  or  Winchester 
bushels),  but  measures  carefully  conducted  in  Marseilles 
in  1830  made  it  657.6  liters,  or  18j]  United  States  bushels. 
This  refers  to  the  cahiz  of  Castile,  also  employed  in  Cadiz. 
The  cahiz  of  Lima  (likewise  formerly  in  use  in  Madrid) 
contains  18.9  bushels  (666  liters).  Different  measures  of 
Alicante  bearing  this  name  contain  7.2  bushels  (252  liteis), 
7.1  bushels  (249.3  liters),  and  6.8  bushels  (241.2  liters).  The 
cahiz  of  Bogota  contains  7.4  bushels  (259.2  liters),  that  of 
Valencia  5.8  bushels  (203  liters),  and  that  of  Saragossa  5.1 
bushels  (180.4  liters). 


rated  from  the  rest  by  bars,  within  which  to  con-  cahizada  (Sp.  pron.  ka-e-tha'da),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
tine  persons  under  arrest,  as  sick  or  wounded  Spanish  measure  of  land,  very  nearly  equal  to 
prisoners  in  a hospital. — 3.  A skeleton  frame-  an  English  acre. 

work  of  arty  kind,  (a)  In  carp.,  an  outer  work  of  tim-  cahoot  (ka-hot'),  n.  [Origin  unknown ; possi- 
ber  inclosing  another  within  it,  as  the  cage  of  a windmill  or  )>ly  a perversion  of  F.  cohorte,  a company,  gang : 
of  a staircase.  (b)lximach.,  a framework  to .coniine  a hall-  gee  C0]l0rtl  Company  or  partnership:  as,  to 

valve  within  a certain  range  of  motion,  (c)  A wire  guard  . . , 1 

placed  in  front  of  an  eduction-opening  to  allow  liquids  to  g°  ln  Cahoot  with  a peison.  Bartlett.  [South- 
pass,  but  prevent  the  passage  of  solids,  (d)  In  mining , em  and  western  U.  S.] 
a platform  of  wood  strongly  put  together  with  iron  on  cajc  n.  gee  caique1. 

which  men  are  lowered  and  raised  to  the  surface,  and  on  cailit  (kgl);  [E._dial.,  also  written  kmjle  (and 


which  the  ore  and  waste  rock  are  raised  in  cars,  in  which 
they  are  conveyed  without  transfer  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  emptied,  or  to  receive  further  treatment. 

( e ) Naut.,  an  iron  vessel  formed  of  hoops  placed  on  the 
top  of  a pole,  and  filled  with  combustibles.  It  is  lighted 
an  hour  before  high  water,  and  marks  an  intricate  chan- 
nel navigable  for  the  time  during  which  it  burns. 

4.  A cup  with  a glass  bottom  and  cover  between 
which  is  a drop  of  water  containing  animalcules 
to  he  examined  under  a microscope. — 5.  The  caij2,  v.  See  cales. 
large  wheel  of  a whim  about  which  the  hoist-  cailcedra  (kil-sed'ra), 


keel,  after  equiv.  F.  quille),  < D.  kegel  = OHG. 
chegil,  kegil,  MHG.  G.  kegel  = Sw.  kiigla  = Dan. 
kegle,  ninepin,  skittle,  cone.]  A ninepin;  in  the 
plural,  the  game  of  ninepins. 

Exchewe  allewey  euille  company, 

Caylys,  carding  and  haserdy, 

And  alle  unthryfty  playes.  Bel.  Ant.,  II.  224. 


r, - , v.  ‘ -*  liiiuo  vmcei  ui  a.  vv  linn  cuivui  which  uio  uviou- 

Of  or  pertaimng  to  coffee.— Caffeic  acid,  a vegeta-  jng-rope  is  wound. — 6.  A name  sometimes 
hie  acid  (C9H804)  existing  in  coffee.  It  crystallizes  in  yel-  -5  \ ohnwel  inclosed  with  a latticework 
low  prisms,  soluble  in  hot  water.  Also  called  caffetannic  £1VCU  to  a cnapei  inclosed  witn  a latticework: 

acid  aivljchlorogenic  acid.  or  grating. 

caffeine  (ka-fe'in  or  kaf'e-in),  n.  [=  F.  ca-  cage  (kaj),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  caged,  ppr.  cag- 
fMne,  < caf£,cofiee,  + -in>f.  See  caffeic.)  An  ' ' ' ‘ ’ rT'  ' 


n.  [Origin  unknown.] 
The  Kliaya  Senegalensis,  a tall  tree  of  Senegam- 
bia,  resembling  the  mahogany.  Its  wood  is  used 
in  joiners’  work  and  inlaying,  and  its  hark  fur- 
nishes a hitter  tonic. 


alkaloid,  CgH10N4O2,  crystallizing  in  slender, 
silk-like  needles  which  have  a hitter  taste, 
found  in  coffee-beans.  Coffee  contains  from  0.6  to 

2.2  per  cent.  It  is  a weak  base,  and  forms  salts  with  the  cloister,”  Shak .,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  249. 
strong  mineral  acids.  Caffeine  and  certain  of  its  salts  are  ....  kin]  (kni'lio-rd)  « A ono-clino- 

used  in  medicine,  and  the  stimulating  effects  of  tea  and  caSe  Mr.a  ^ ?•  , caSeung- . 

coffee  are  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  this  alkaloid.  It  Cclg6-glli(l6S  (Raj  giclz),  w.^t.  In  VUiningy  vertl- 
is  identical  with  the  thein  found  in  tea,  the  guaranin  of 
Paullinia  Cupana , and  the  alkaloid  of  Ilex  Paraguari- 
ensis.  Also  written  coffeivte. 

caffeinic  (kaf-e-in'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
produced  by  caffeine : as,  a caffeinic  headache. 


ing.  [<  cage,  ».]  1.  To  confine  in  a cage;  caillette  (ka-let';  F.  pron.  ka- yet'), n.  [F., 

shut  up  or  confine : as,  “ caged  nightingales,”  < cailler,  curdle.]  The  abomasum,  rennet-bag, 
Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  ii. — 2.  To  make  like  or  fourth  stomach  of  ruminants, 
a cage  or  place  of  confinement : as,  “the  caged  cailliach  (kil'yach),  n.  [Gael,  cailleach,  an  old 
t >_  ri  i mn  woman;  cf.  cailc,  a vulgar  girl,  a hussy.]  An 

old  woman.  [Highland  Scotch.] 


Give  something  to  the  Highland cailliachs  that  shall  cry 
the  coronach  loudest.  Scott,  Waverley,  xliL 


shaft  and  serve  to  steady  and  guide  the  cage 
in  its  ascent  and  descent:  in  the  United  States 

A morbid  state  produced  by  prolonged  or  ea-  A,  ln V . VeV  ’ 

P.fiSfilVfl  USA  Ol  P.n.TTAiriA  Tfr  is  morlrod  hr  drsnonain  O / O 


cal  pieces  of  wood,  or,  in  England,  rods  of  iron  

or.  steel,  or  wire  ropes,  which  are  fixed  in.  the  , ...  ’ ,,  , n n T„ 

shaft  and  serve  to  steadv  and  eruide  the  cage  caillou  (ka-yo  ),  n. ; pi.  cailloux  (-yoz  ).  [ .] 


cessive  USO  of  caffeine.  It  is  marked  by  dyspepsia, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  tremulousness,  irritability,  and 
depression  of  spirits. 

caffeism  (ka-fe'izm),  n.  Same  as  caffeinism. 
caffeone  (ka-fe'on  or  kaf 'e-on),  n.  [<  NL.  caf- 
fea, for  coffea,  coffee,  + -one.)  The  aromatic 
principle  of  coffee.  It  is  a brown  oil,  heavier  than 
water.  An  almost  imponderable  quantity  gives  an  aroma 
to  a quart  of  water. 

Caffer,  n.  See  Kafir. 

Caffer-bread,  Caffer-corn.  Seo  Kafir-bread, 
-corn. 

caffetannic  (kaf-e-tan'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  caffea  + 


i-bird. 


her.,  a flint. 

cailloutage  (ka-yo-tazh'),  n.  [F.,  < caillou,  a 
flint.]  Fine  pottery,  especially  such  as  is  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  pipe-elay. 

caimac,  caimacam,  caimacan,  n.  See  kaima- 

kam. 

Caiman  (ka'man),  n.  [NL. : see  cayman.)  1. 
A genus  of  tropical  American  Alligatoridm,  con- 
taining such  species  as  C.  palpebrosus  or  C.  tri- 


And  as  the  cageling  newly  flown  returns, 

The  seeming -injured,  simple-hearted  thing 
Came  to  her  old  perch  back,  and  settled  there. 

Tennyson , Merlin  and  Vivien, 
cage-seat  (kaj'set),  n.  In  mining,  a framework 
at  the  bottom  of  a shaft  on  which  the  cage  gonatus ; the  caymans. — 2.  [I.  c.)  A cayman, 
drops,  and  which  is  arranged  to  reduce  the  jar  Cain-and-Abel  (kan'and-a'bel),  n.  A popular 
consequent  upon  its  coming  to  rest.  name  in  England  of  the  Orchis  latifolia,  the 

cage-shuts  (kaj'shuts),  n.  pi.  In  coal-mining,  r0ot  of  which  consists  of  a pair  of  finger-like 
drops  or  catches  on  which  the  cage  rests  dur-  tubers. 

ing  the  operation  of  running  the  cars  off  and  cainca-root  (ka-ing'ka-rot),  m.  Same  as  cahin- 

v on  it,  or  while  “ caging.”  [Scotch.].  co-root. 

E.  tannic.)  Pertaining  to  coffee  and  resem-  caging  (ksi'jing),  n.  cage,  n.,  3(d),  + -ing1.)  caincic  (kii-in'sik),  a.  Same  as  cahincic. 

bling  tannin Caffetannic  acid,  an  acid,  c15h1808,  In  coal-mining,  the  operation  of  changing  the  cain-colored  (kan'kul"ord),  a.  “Yellow  or  red 

obtained  from  coffee.  tubs  on  the  cage.  Gresley.  [North  Stafford-  as  applied  to  hair;  which,  being  esteemed  a 

cafflla,  n.  Seo  kajila.  ^shire,  Eng.] 

Caffrarian,  a.  and  ».  See  Kaffrarian.  cagmag  (kag'mag),  n.  [E.  dial. ; origin  ob- 

Caffre,  ».  and  a.  See  Kafir.  scure.J  1.  A tough  old  goose. — 2.  Unwhole- 

cafilah,  n.  See  kafila.  some  or  loathsome  meat  ; offal. — 3.  An  infe- 

cafisso  (ka-fis'o),  n.  [It.  cafisso  = Sp.  Pg.  cahiz  rior  kind  of  sheep.  Balliwell.  [Vulgar.] 

(ML.  caficium,  cafisa),  a measure  (see  def.),  < Cagot  (ka-go'),  n.  [F.,  = Pr.  Cagot;  ML.  Ca- 
Ar.  qafiz.)  A unit  of  capacity  in  use  in  the  gotus;  origin  uncertain.]  One  of  an  outcast 


deformity,  was  by  common  consent  attributed 
to  Cain  and  Judas”  (Fares) : a word  of  uncer- 
tain meaning,  but  usually  taken  as  here  ex- 
plained, found  only  in  the  following  passage : 

No,  forsooth ; he  hath  but  a little  wee  face,  with  a little 
yellow  beard ; a cain-coloured  heard. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  4. 


caingel 

caingel,  n.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  caingy .1  A crabbed 
fellow.  [North.  Eng.] 
caring-whale,  n.  See  caaing-whale. 
caingy,  a.  [E.  dial.;  al30  cangy .]  Crabbed; 
peevish.  [North.  Eng.] 

Cainite  (kan'it),  n.  and  a.  [<  Cain  + 

I.  n.  1.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Cain,  the 
first-born  of  Adam,  according  to  the  account 
in  Genesis. — 2.  A member  of  a Gnostic  sect 
of  the  second  century,  who  regarded  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  the  Demiurge  of  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tem, as  an  evil  being,  and  venerated  all  who 
in  the  Old  Testament  record  opposed  him,  as 
Cain,  Korah,  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sodom.  They  also  honored  Judas  Iscariot, 
as  the  instrument  of  bringing  about  the  crucifixion  and 
so  destroying  the  power  of  the  Demiurge. 

II.  a.  Of  the  race  of  Cain. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Cainite , or  more  debased  yet 
energetic  branch  of  the  human  family,  was  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  site  of  Eden.  Dawson,  Orig.  of  World,  p.  255. 

caillito  (kl-ne'to),  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Chryso- 
phyllum  Cainito  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  resembling  an  apple  in  shape,  and 
considered  a delicacy.  Also  called  star-apple. 
Cainozoic  (ki-no-zo'ik),  a.  See  Ccmosoic. 
caique1  (ka-ek' ),  n.  [=  Sp.  caique  = Pg.  cahique 
= It.  caicco,  < P.  caique,  < Turk,  qayik.]  1.  A 


Caique. 


long  narrow  boat  used  on  the  Bosporus.  It  is 
pointed  at  each  end,  and  is  usually  propelled 
by  oars,  from  2 to  16  in  number. 

The  prow  of  the  caique  is  turned  across  the  stream,  the 
sail  is  set,  and  we  glide  rapidly  and  noiselessly  over  the 
Bosphorus  and  into  the  Golden  Horn. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  322. 

2.  A Levantine  vessel  of  larger  size. 

Also  spelled  caic. 

caique2  (kl'ka),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A South  Ameri- 
can parrot  of  the  genus  Caica  or  Deroptyus 
(which  see).  P.  L.  Sclater. 
cairt,  v.  [ME.  cairen,  cayren,  kairen,  kayren, 
go,  appar.  < Icel.  keyra  (=  Sw.  kora  = Dan. 
kjore),  drive,  urge.  A diff.  word  from  the 
equiv.  char1,  go.]  I.  intrans.  To  go. 

I am  come  hither  a venterous  Knight, 

And  kayred  thorrow  countrye  farr. 

Percy  Folio  MS.,  Piers  Plowman,  Notes,  p.  5. 

Calcas  I Calcas ! cair  yow  not  home, 

Ne  turne  neuer  to  Troy,  for  tene  that  may  falle. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4501. 
We  may  kayre  til  hys  courte,  the  kyngdome  of  hevyne, 
Whene  oure  saules  schalle  parte  and  sundyre  ffra  the  body. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6. 
Better  wol  he  spryng  and  higher  caire 
Wei  rare  yf  he  be  plannted  forto  growe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  143. 

ii.  trans.  To  carry. 

The  candelstik  bi  a cost  wat3  cayred  thider  sone. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1478. 
pa  ira  (sa  e-rii').  [F.,  ‘it  [the  Revolution] 
will  go  on’:  f a,  coutr.  of  cela,  that  (<  ce,  this, 
+ Id,,  there);  ira,  3d  pers.  sing.  fut.  (asso- 
ciated with  alter,  go:  see  alley1),  < L.  ire,  go.] 
The  earliest  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789.  Its  refrain  (whence  the  name), 
“Ah ! ca  ira,  i;a  ira,  ca  ira,”  is  said  to  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  frequent  use  of  this  phrase  by  Franklin  in  Paris 
with  reference  to  the  American  Revolution.  The  original 
words  (afterward  much  changed)  were  by  Ladrd,  a street- 
singer  ; and  the  music  was  a popular  dance-tune  of  the 
time  composed  by  Becourt,  a drummer  of  the  Grand  Opera, 
caird  (kard),  n.  [<  Gael.  Ir.  ceard,  a tinker, 
smith,  brazier.]  A traveling  tinker ; a tramp; 
a vagrant;  a_ gipsy.  [Scotch.] 

Cairene  (ld-ren'),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cairo,  < Ar.  El- 
Kdhira,  the  Victorious,  4-  -ene.]  1.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cairo. 

The  people  of  Suez  are  a liner  and  a fairer  race  than  the 
Cairenes.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  118. 

Cairina  (ka-ri'na),  n.  [NL.  (Fleming,  1822); 
supposed  to  be  from  Cairo  in  Egypt,  though 
(like  turkey,  similarly  misnamed)  the  bird  is  a 
native  of  America.  It  is  also  called,  by  another 
error,  muscovy.]  A genus  of  ducks,  contain- 
ing the  muscovy  or  musk-duck,  Cairina  mos- 
chata,  a native  of  Central  and  South  America, 
now  found  everywhere  in  domestication, 
cairn  (karn),  n.  [Esp.  So.,  < Gael,  cam  (gen. 
cairn)  = Ir.  W.  Manx  Corn.  Bret,  earn,  a pile, 
esp.  of  stones.  Cf.  Gael,  earn,  Ir.  carnaim,  W. 
earnu,  pile  up,  heap.]  A heap  of  stones ; espe- 
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cially,  one  of  a class  of  large  heaps  of  stones 
common  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  and  generally  of  a conical  form. 
They  are  of  various  sizes.  Some  are  evidently  sepulchral, 
containing  urns,  stone  chests,  bones,  etc.  Some  were 
erected  to  commemorate  a great  event,  others  appear  to 
have  had  a religious  significance,  while  the  modern  cairn 
is  generally  set  up  as  a landmark,  or  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion, as  in  surveying,  or  in  leaving  a record  of  an  explor- 
ing party  or  the  like.  See  barrow1. 

Cairns  for  the  safe  deposit  of  meat  stood  in  long  lines, 
six  or  eight  in  a group.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  277. 

cairned  (karnd),  a.  [<  cairn  + -ed2.]  Having 
or  marked  by  a cairn  or  cairns. 

In  the  noon  of  mist  and  driving  rain, 

When  the  lake  whiten’d  and  the  pine  wood  roar’d, 
And  the  cairn' d mountain  was  a shadow. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien, 
cairngorm  (karn'gorm),  n.  [So  called  from 
the  Cairngorm  mountain  in  Scotland ; < Gael. 
cam  (see  cairn),  a heap,  a rock,  + gorm,  blue, 
also  green.  ] A smoky-yellow  or  smoky-brown 
variety  of  rock-crystal  or  quartz,  found  in 
great  perfection  on  the  Cairngorm  mountain 
in  Scotland  and  in  many  other  localities.  It 
is  much  used  for  brooches,  seals,  and  other  ornaments. 
The  color  is  probably  due  to  some  hydrocarbon  compound. 
Also  called  cairngorm-stone  and  smoky  quartz. 

cairn-tangle,  carn-tangle  (karn'-,  kam'tang"- 
gl),  n.  A name  for  the  seaweed  Laminaria  di- 
gitata.  See  Laminaria.  [Scotch.] 
cairny  (kar'ni),  a.  [<  cairn  + -y1.]  Abounding 
with  cairns. 

caisson  (ka'son),  n.  [F.,  aug.  of  caisse,  a chest, 
a case:  see  case 2.]  1.  Milit.:  ( a ) A wooden 
chest  into  which  several  bombs  are  put,  and 
sometimes  gunpowder,  to  be  exploded  in  the 
way  of  an  enemy  or  under  some  work  of  which 
he  has  gained  possession.  (&)  An  ammunition- 
wagon;  also,  an  ammunition-chest. — 2.  In 
arch.,  a sunken  panel  in  a coffered  ceiling  or 
in  the  soffit  of  Roman  or  Renaissance  architec- 
ture, etc. ; a coffer ; a lacunar.  See  cut  under 
coffer. — 3.  In  civil  engin.:  (a)  A vessel  in  the 
form  of  a boat,  used  as  a flood-gate  in  docks. 
(6)  An  apparatus  on  which  vessels  may  be 
raised  and  floated;  especially,  a kind  of  float- 
ing dock,  which  may  be  sunk  and  floated  un- 
der a vessel’s  keel,  used  for  docking  vessels 
at  their  moorings,  without  removing  stores  or 
masts.  (See  floating  dock,  under  dock.)  (c)  A 
water-tight  box  or  easing  used  in  founding  and 
building  structures  in  water  too  deep  for  a 
coffer-dam,  such  as  piers  of  bridges,  quays,  etc. 
The  caisson  is  built  upon  land,  and  then  chained  and  an- 
chored directly  over  the  bed,  which  has  been  leveled  or 
piled  to  receive  it.  The  masonry  is  built  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  caisson,  which  is  of  heavy  timber.  As  the  cais- 
son sinks  with  the  weight,  its  sides  are  built  up,  so  that 
the  upper  edge  is  always  above  water.  In  some  cases 
the  masonry  is  at  first  built  hollow,  and  is  not  filled  in 
until  after  it  has  reached  its  bed,  and  its  sides  have  been 
carried  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  water.  Some- 
times the  sides  of  the  masonry  itself  form  the  sides  of 
the  caisson.  In  another  form  the  caisson,  made  of 
heavy  timbers,  is  shaped  like  an  inverted  shallow  box, 
having  sharp,  iron-hound  edges.  The  weight  of  the  ma- 
sonry forces  the  caisson  into  the  sand  and  mud  on  the  bot- 
tom. Air  under  pressure  is  then  forced  into  the  caisson, 


Caisson  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  New  York. 


driving  out  the  water  and  permitting  the  workmen  to 
enter  through  suitable  air-locks.  A sealed  well  or  a pipe 
and  sand-pump  are  provided,  through  which  the  material 
excavated  under  the  caisson  may  be  removed.  The  Latter 
gradually  sinks  under  the  weight  of  the  superstructure 
and  the  removal  of  the  loose  soil  below,  until  a firm 
foundation  is  reached,  when  the  whole  interior  of  it  is 
filled  with  concrete.  The  caissons  beneath  the  towers  of 
the  Brookly  i suspension-bridge,  connecting  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  are  of  this  description.  The  pneumatic 
caisson  is  an  inverted  air-tight  box,  into  which  air  is  forced 
under  a pressure  sufficient  to  expel  the  water,  thus  leav- 
ing a space  in  which  men  can  work  to  loosen  the  soil  as 
the  caisson  descends.  The  principle  of  the  pneumatic 
caisson  is  applied  to  the  sinking  of  large  iron  cylinders  to 
serve  as  piers  or  land-shafts.  Sometimes  written  caissoon. 

caisson-disease  (ka'son-di-zez'/),  n.  A disease 
developed  in  coming  from  an  atmosphere  of 
high  tension,  as  in  caissons,  to  air  of  ordinary 
tension.  It  is  marked  by  paralysis  and  other 
nervous  symptoms. 

caissoon  (ka-son'),  n.  Same  as  caisson,  more 
especially  in  sense  3. 

Caithness  flags.  See  flag*. 


cajote 

caitiff  (ka'tif),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  caitif,  catif,  a 
captive,  a miserable  wretch,  < OF.  caitif,  also 
chaitif,  a captive,  a wretched  man,  F.  chetif, 
mean,  vile,  = Pr.  captiu,  caitiu  = OCat.  caitiu 
= OSp.  captivo,  Sp.  cautivo,  a captive,  = Pg. 
cativo,  a captive,  = It.  cattivo,  < L.  captivus, 
captive:  see  captive.']  I.  a.  If.  Captive. 

Myn  name  is  looth,  a caitife  kynge  of  Orcanye,  and  of 
leonoys,  to  whom  nothinge  doth  falle  but  myschef  ne  not 
hath  don  longe  tyme.  Merlin  (E.  E.  I.  S.),  iii.  477. 

2f.  Wretched;  miserable. 

I am  so  caytyf  and  so  thral. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  694. 

3.  Servile ; base ; ignoble;  cowardly. 

He  keuered  hym  with  his  counsayl  of  caytyf  wyrdes. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1605. 
With  that  he  crauld  out  of  his  nest, 

Forth  creeping  on  his  caitive  hands  and  tides. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  35. 
A territory 

Wherein  were  bandit  earls  and  caitiff  knights. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

II.  n.  If.  A captive;  a prisoner;  a slave. 

Stokked  in  prisoun,  . . . 

Caytif  to  cruel  kynge  Agamemnoun. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  382. 
Avarice  doth  tyrannize  over  her  caitiff  and  slave. 

Hollands 

2.  A mean  villain ; a despicable  knave ; one 
who  is  both  wicked  and  mean. 

Like  caitiff  vile  that  for  misdeed 
Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  349. 
Striking  great  blows 
At  caitiffs  and  at  wrongers  of  the  world. 

Tennyson,  Geraint 

caitifflyt,  adv.  Knavishly;  servilely;  basely, 
caitifteet,  n.  [ME.,  also  caitifte,  caitivte,  < OF. 
caitivetet,  < L.  captivita(t-)s,  captivity:  see  cap- 
tivity. ] The  state  of  being  a captive ; captivity. 
He  that  leadetll  into  caitif  tee,  schall  go  into  caitiftee. 

Wyclif,  Rev.  xiii.  10. 

caitivet,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  caitiff. 
caitivenesst,  n.  [ME.,  also  caitifnes,  < caitif, 
caitive,  + -ness.]  1.  Captivity;  slavery;  misery. 
— 2.  Despicable,  mean,  and  wicked  conduct. 

It  is  a strange  caitiveness  and  baseness  of  disposition  of 
men,  so  furiously  and  unsatiably  to  run  after  perishing  and 
uncertain  interests.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  77. 
Cajan  (ka'jan),  n.  [NL.,  < catjang,  name  of 
the  plant  in  Malabar.]  A genus  of  plants,  of 
the  family  Fahaceee,  one  species  of  which,  C. 
Cajan,  furnishes  a sort  of  pulse  used  in  tropi- 
cal countries.  It  is  a shrub  from  3 to  10  feet  high,  and 
a native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  now  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  the  tropics,  in  numerous  varieties.  The  plant 
is  called  pigeon-pea,  Angola  pea,  Congo  pea,  etc.  Also 
^Cajanus. 

cajeput  (kaj'e-put),  n.  [Better  cajuput:  < 
Malay  kdyu,  tree,  + putih,  white.]  A small 
myrtaceous  tree  or  shrub  of  the  Moluccas  and 
neighboring  islands,  now  generally  regarded 
as  a variety  of  Melaleuca  Leucadendron,  having 
lanceolate  aromatic  leaves  and  odorless  flowers 
in  spikes — Oil  of  cajeput,  or  ca]eput-oil,  an  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  leaves  of  the  cajeput,  of  a green  color  and 
a penetrating  camphor-like  odor,  used  as  a stimulant,  an- 
tispasmodic,  and  diaphoretic. 

cajole  (ka-jol'),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  cajoled, 
ppr.  cajoling.  [<  P.  cajoler,  coax,  wheedle,  < 
OF.  cageoler,  chatter  like  a bird  in  a cage, 
babble  or  prate,  < cage,  a cage : see  cage.]  To 
deceive  or  delude  by  flattery,  specious  promises, 
simulated  compliance  jvith  another’s  wishes, 
and  the  like ; wheedle ; coax. 

But  while  the  war  went  on  the  emperor  did  cajole  the 
king  with  the  highest  compliments. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.,  an.  1522. 
Charles  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  to  a more  con- 
venient season  all  thought  of  executing  the  treaty  of 
Dover,  and  to  cajole  the  nation  by  pretending  to  return  to 
the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Macaulay. 

Christian  children  are  torn  from  their  parents  and  ca- 
joled out  of  their  faith.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  II.  238. 

cajolement  (ka-jol'ment),  n.  [<  cajole  + 
-ment.]  Cajolery.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
cajoler  (ka-jo'ldr),  n.  One  who  cajoles;  a 

wheedler.  " 

cajolery  (ka-jo'ler-i),  n. ; pi.  cajoleries  (-iz). 
[<  F.  cajolene,  < cajoler,  cajole.]  The  act  of 
cajoling ; coaxing  language  or  tricks ; delusive 
wheedling. 

Even  if  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Speaker  mean  to  insinuate 
that  this  influence  is  to  be  obtained  and  held  by  flatter- 
ing their  people,  . . . such  cajoleries  would  perhaps  be 
more  prudently  practised  than  professed. 

^ Burke,  To  R.  Burke, 

cajon  (ka-hon'),  n.  [Sp.,  prop,  a large  chest, 
aug.  of  caja,  chest.  Cf.  caisson,  cassoon .]  1. 

A Chilean  weight,  equal  to  6,500  pounds  avoir- 
dupois.— 2.  See  the  supplement, 
cajote  (ka-ho'ta),  n.  Same  as  coyote. 
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cajuput  (kaj'u-put),  re.  See  cajeput. 
cajuputene  (kaj-u-pu-ten'),  n.  The  chief  con- 
stituent of  eajeput-oil,  obtained  by  cohobation. 
It  is  a liquid  of  an  agreeable  odor,  permanent  in  the  air 
^.and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Also  written  cajputene. 

cake1  (kak),  ii.  [<  ME.  cake,  < Icel.  kaka  = 
Sw.  kaka  = Dan.  kage,  a cake,  akin  to  D.  koek, 
a cake,  gingerbread,  dumpling,  dim.  koekje  (> 
E.  cooky,  q.  v.),  = LG.  koke  = OHG.  clmocho, 
MHG.  kuoche,  G.  kuchen,  a cake,  a tart.  The 
word  has  no  connection  with  L.  coquere,  E. 
cookl.]  1.  A flat  or  comparatively  thin  mass 
of  baked  dough ; a thin  loaf  of  bread. 

They  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough  which  they 
. brought  out  of  Egypt.  Ex.  xii.  39. 

Specifically — 2.  A light  composition  of  flour, 
sugar,  butter,  and  generally  other  ingredients, 
as  eggs,  flavoring  substances,  fruit,  etc.,  baked 
in  any  form ; distinctively,  a flat  or  thin  por- 
tion of  dough  so  prepared  and  separately  baked. 

A cake  that  seemed  mosaic-work  in  spices. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  The  Lunch. 

3.  In  Scotland,  specifically,  an  oatmeal  cake, 
rolled  thin  and  baked  hard  on  a griddle. 

Hear,  land  o’  Cakes , and  brither  Scots. 

Bums,  Captain  Grose. 

4.  A small  portion  of  batter  fried  on  a griddle ; 
a pancake  or  griddle-cake : as,  buckwheat  cakes. 
— 5.  Oil-cake  used  for  feeding  cattle  or  as  a 
fertilizer. 

How  much  cake  or  guano  this  labour  would  purchase  we 
cannot  even  guess  at.  Ansted,  Channel  Islands,  p.  467. 

0.  Something  made  or  concreted  in  the  distinc- 
tive form  of  a cake ; a mass  of  solid  matter  rel- 
atively thin  and  extended : as,  a cake  of  soap. 

Cakes  of  rustling  ice  came  rolling  down  the  flood. 

Dryden. 

This  substance  [tufaceous  gypsum]  is  found  in  cakes, 
often  a foot  long  by  an  inch  in  depth,  curled  by  the  sun’s 
rays  and  overlying  clay  into  which  water  had  sunk. 

R.  F.  Burton , El-Medinah,  p.  354. 
One’s  cake  is  dough,  one’s  plan  has  failed ; one  has  had 
a failure  or  miscarriage. 

My  cake  is  dough : But  I’ll  in  among  the  rest ; 

Out  of  hope  of  all  — but  my  share  of  the  feast. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  1. 

Steward  ! your  cake  is  dough  as  well  as  mine. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  v.  4. 
To  find  the  bean  in  the  cake.  See  beani. 
cake1  (kak),  v. : pret.  and  pp.  caked , ppr.  caking. 
[<  cake^j  n.~\  I.  trans.  To  form  into  a cake  or 
compact  mass. — Caking  gunpowder,  the  operation 
of  pressing  the  ingredients  of  powder,  after  they  have  been 
thoroughly  incorporated  and  moistened.  It  is  effected 
either  by  the  hydraulic  press  or  by  rollers. 

n.  intrans.  To  concrete  or  become  formed 
into  a hard  mass. 

Clotted  blood  that  caked  within.  Addison. 

cake2  (kak),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  caked,  ppr. 
caking.  [E.  dial. : see  cackle.']  To  cackle,  as 
geese.  [North.  Eng.] 

cake-alum  (kak'aPum),  n.  Sulphate  of  alu- 
mina containing  no  alkaline  sulphate.  Also 
called  patent  alum. 

cake-bread  (kak'bred),  n.  [<  ME.  cakebreed, 
< cake  + breed,  bread.]  Pine  white  bread; 
manchet. 

Then  to  retorne  to  the  new  Makes  hous,  there  to  take 
cakibrcde  and  wyne.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41S. 

His  foolish  schoolmasters  have  done  nothing  but  run 
up  and  down  the  country  with  him  to  beg  puddings  and 
cake-bread  of  his  tenants. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

cake-copper  (kak'kop"er),  n.  One  of  the  forms 
in  which  copper  is  sent  to  market  by  the 
smelters.  A cake  is  about  19  inches  long,  12]  wide,  and 
lit  thick,  and  weighs  about  It  hundredweight, 
cake-lake  (kak'lak),  n.  A crimson  coloring 
matter  obtained  from  stick-lac.  Also  called 
lac-dye  and  lac-lake. 

cake-steamer  (kak' steamer),  n.  A confection- 
ers’ apparatus  in  which  the  dough  of  some 
kinds  of  cake  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  steam 
just  before  baking,  to 
give  the  cake  a rich  and 
attractive  color  and  sur- 
face. 

cake-urchin  (kak'er"- 
chin),  n.  A flat  sea-ur- 
chin; a sand-dollar;  a 
clypeastrid,  as  one  of 
the  genus  Echinarach- 
nius  or  Mellita.  Mellita 
quinquefora  and  Iichina- 
rachnius  parma  are  common  United  States  cake- 
urchins. 

cal  (kal),  n.  [Com.]  A Cornish  miners’  name 
for  the  mineral  wolfram  or  wolframite,  it  is  a 
compound  of  tungstic  acid  with  iron  and  varying  quanti- 


Cake-urchin  ( Echinarachnius 
parma). 


ties  of  manganese.  It  is  one  of  the  minerals  commonly 
associated  with  tin  ore. 

Cal.  An  abbreviation  of  California. 
calaba  (kal'a-ba),  n.  [Galibi  calaba.]  See 
Calophyllum ." 

calabart,  n.  Same  as  calaber. 

Calabar  bean.  See  beani-. 

calabarin,  calabarine  (kal-a-bar'in),  n.  [< 

Calabar  (bean)  + -in2,  -free2;’  NL.  calabarina.] 
An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  Calabar  bean  by 
Hamock  and  Witkowski  in  1876.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  differs  in  physiological 
character  from  physostigmin. 
calabar-skin  (kal'a-bar-skin),  re.  The  name 
given  in  commerce’ to  the  skin  of  the  Siberian 
—squirrel,  used  for  making  muffs,  tippets,  etc. 
calabash  (kal'a-bash),  «.  [Prob.,  through  P. 
calebasse,  < Pg"  calabaga,  also  cabaga,  = Sp.  ca- 
labaga = Cat.  carabassa,  a gourd,  a calabash,  < 
Ar.  qar',  a gourd,  + yabis,  aybas,  dry.  Cf.  cara- 
pace, carapax,  of  same  origin.]  1.  A fruit  of 
the  tree  Crescentia  Cujete  hollowed  out,  dried, 
and  used  as  a vessel  to  contain  liquids.  These 
shells  are  so  close-grained  and  hard  that  when  containing 
liquid  they  may  be  used  several  times  as  kettles  upon 
the  fire  without 
injury. 

2.  A gourd 
of  any  kind 
used  in  the 
same  way. 

Such  vessels  are 
often  decorat- 
ed with  con* 
ventional  pat- 
terns and  fig- 
ures made  in 
very  slight  re- 
lief by  scrap- 
ing away  the 

surface  surrounding  them,  and  are  sometimes  stained  in 
variegated  colors. 

She  had  an  ornamented  calabash  to  hold  her  castor-oil, 
from  which  she  made  a fresh  toilette  every  time  she  swam 
across  the  Nile.  it.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  levant,  p.  139. 

3.  A popular  name  of  the  gourd-plant,  Lage- 
naria  lagenaria. — 4.  A name  given  to  the  rod 
cap  or  tarboosh  of  Tunis.  See  tarboosh  and /eg. 
— Sweet  calabash,  the  name  in  the  West  Indies  of  the 
edible  fruit  of  Passijlora  maliformis. 

calabash-tree  (kal'a-bash-tre),  to.  1.  A name 
given  to  the  Crescentia  Cujete,  a bignoniaceous 
tree  of  tropical  America,  on  account  of  its 
large  gourd-like  fruits,  the  hard  shells  of  which 
are  made  into  numerous  domestic  utensils,  as 
basins,  cups,  spoons,  bottles,  etc.  The  black 
calabash-tree  of  the  West  Indies  is  Crescentia 
cucurbitina. — 2.  A name  given  to  the  baobab 
of  Africa,  Adansonia  digitata.  See  baobab. 
calabazilla  (kal"a-'ba-sel'ya),  n.  [Mex.  Sp. 
(=  Sp.  calabacilla,  a piece  of  wood  in  the 
shape  of  a gourd,  a gourd-shaped  ear-ring),  dim. 
of  calabaga,  a gourd:  see  calabash.]  In  south- 
ern California,  Cucnrbita  fcetidissima,  a kind 
of  native  squash,  with  an  exceedingly  large 
root.  The  pulp  of  the  green  fruit  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  soap,  and  the  macerated  root  as 
a medicinal  remedy. 

calaber,  calabar  (kal'a-ber,  -bar),  n.  [<  ME. 
calabre,  also  catabcrC,  etc. ; prob.  < P.  Calabre, 
Calabria.]  1.  The  fur  of  some  variety  of 
squirrel;  now  specifically  the  fur  of  the  gray 
Siberian  squirrel. 

His  cloke  of  calabre.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  293. 

2.  The  animal  itself. 

calaboose  (kal-a-bos'),  to.  [<  Sp.  calabozo  = Pg. 
calabougo,  a dungeon,  prob.  < Ar.  qal'a,  a cas- 
tle, + bus,  hidden.]  A prison;  especially,  a 
common  jail  or  lockup.  [Western  and  south- 
-western U.  S.] 

calabrasella  (kal"a-bra-sel'a),  to.  [Origin  un- 
known.] A game  of  cards  for  three  persons, 
played  with  a pack  of  40  cards,  the  10-,  9-,  and 
8-spots  being  discarded.  One  person,  to  whom  cer- 
tain advantages  are  given,  plays  alone  against  the  other 
two,  and  wins  or  loses  according  as  he  makes  more  or 
fewer  points  than  they. 
calabreU,  TO.  See  calaber. 
calabre2!,  k.  [F.,  < ML.  cdlabra.]  Amilitary 
engine  used  during  the  middle  ages ; a variety 
of  the  pierrier. 
calabreret,  n.  See  calaber. 

Calabrian  (ka-la'bri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Cala- 
bria, Calabria,  < Calaber,  a Calabrian,  one  of  the 
Calabri  from  whom  ancient  Calabria  took  its 
name.]  I.  a.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of 
ancient  or  modern  Calabria.  The  former  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Messapia  or  Japygia)  was  the  southeastern 
projection  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy;  the  latter  is  the 
southwestern  one  (anciently  Bruttium). 

II.  ».  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Calabria. 


calabur-tree  (kal'a-ber-tre),  re.  The  Muntingia 
Galabura,  a tiliaceous  tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  making  cordage, 
calabusst,  n.  [Prob.  erroneous;  perhaps  a 
var.  of  *calabace  for  calabash,  a gourd,  the  last 
syllable  being  perhaps  assimilated  to  that  of 
harquebuse  and  blunderbuss.]  A light  musket 
having  a wheel-lock,  first  used  about  1578.  E.  D. 
calade  (ka-lad'  or  -lad' ),  re.  [F. , < It.  calata,  a de- 
scent, < calare,  fall,  = P.  caler,  lower,  = Sp.  calar, 
penetrate,  pierce,  let  down,  = Pg.  calar,  pene- 
trate, lower,  conceal,  < ML.  calare,  let  down, 
descend,  < L.  chalare,  let  down,  slacken,  < Gr. 
Xakav,  let  down,  slacken.]  A slope  in  a manege- 
ground,  down  which  a horse  is  ridden  at  speed 
in  training  him,  to  ply  his  haunches. 
Caladium  (ka-la'di-um),  re.  [NL.,  < Malay 
kelady,  native  name  of  G.  esculentam.]  1.  A 
genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Aracese,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  have  been  incorrectly  called 
Colocasia  by  most  modern  authors. — 2.  An 
untenable  name  for  Cyrtospadix,  a genus  of 
about  10  species  of  araceous  plants  with  large 
hastate  or  sagittate  leaves,  which  are  often 
variegated  in  color:  tropical  American, 
caladriet,  «•  [Wyelif’s  rendering  of  L.  Clia- 
radrias  (Vulgate)  (.  Gr.  Xapadpcdg  (Septnagint), 
the  stone-curlew  or  thick-kneed  bustard.] 
Some  unidentified  bird.  Wyclif,  Deut.  xiv.  18. 
Calsenas,  to.  See  Calcenas. 
calaite  (kal'a-it),  n.  [<  L.  callais  (<  Gr.  m?.- 
Xaic,  or  uaXaig,  a sea-green  precious  stone)  4- 
- ite 2.]  A name  given  to  the  turquoise. 
Calamagrostis  (kal"a-ma-gros'tis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KdXafiog,  a reed  (see  calamus),  + aypuaru;,  a 
kind  of  grass:  see  Agrostis .]  A genus  of 
coarse  grasses,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America;  the  reed  bent-grasses.  It  now  in- 
cludes the  species  formerly  separated  as  a dis- 
tinct genus,  Deyeuxia. 

calamanco  (kal-a-mang'ko),  re.  [=  D.  kala- 
mink  = G.  kalmank,  kalmang,  < Sp.  calamaco  = 
P.  calemande,  calmande,  < ML.  calamancus,  ca- 
lamacus,  calamaucus,  transpositions  of  came- 
laucum,  (.  Gr.  uaue/.ahtuov,  a head-covering:  see 
camelaucium.]  A glossy  woolen  satin-twilled 
stuff,  checkered  or  brocaded  in  the  warp,  so 
that  the  pattern . showed  on  one  side  only. 
Also  spelled  callimanco,  calimanco. 

A morning  gown,  though,  I am  sorry  to  say,  not  a cala- 
manco one,  with  great  flowers.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  i.  7. 

calamander-wood  (kal-a-man'der-wud),  re. 
[Supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  Coromandel 
wood.]  A beautiful  kind  of  wood,  the  product 
chiefly  of  Diospyros  qusesita,  of  the  family  Dios- 
poracere,  a large  tree  of  Ceylon,  it  is  very  suit- 
able  wood  for  ornamental  cabinet-work,  showing  alternate 
bands  of  brown  and  black,  is  very  hard,  and  takes  a high 
polish. 

calamar  (kal'a-mar),  re.  Same  as  calamary. 
Calamaria  (kal-a-ma'ri-a),  re.  [NL.  Cf.  cala- 
mary.] 1.  The  typical  genus  of  serpents  of  the 
family  Calamariidce,  having  the  labial  plates 
reduced  to  four  or  five,  and  containing  species 
peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.  C.  albiventer  is  an 
example. — 2.  A genus  of  lepidopterous  insects. 
Moore,  1878. 

calamarian  (kal-a-ma'ri-an),  re.  A snake  of  the 
genus  Calamaria  or  family  Calamariidce. 
Calamariid*  (kal-a-ma-ri'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Calamaria  + -idee.]  A family  of  aglypho- 
dont  or  colubrino  serpents,  the  dwarf  snakes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Calamaria,  and  contain- 
ing a large  number  of  small  inoffensive  species 
in  which  the  head  is  not  marked  off  from  the 
body  by  a constriction  or  neck.  They  are  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  world,  living  under  stones  and  logs,  and 
preying  upon  worms  and  grubs.  They  are  now  generally 
associated  in  the  same  family  with  the  Colubridce. 

calamarioid  (kal-a-ma'ri-oid),  a.  [<  Calamaria 
+ -oid.]  Resembling  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Calamariidce. 

calamarious  (kal-a-ma'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  cala- 
marius  taken  in  a lit.  sense,  pertaining  to  a 
reed,  < calamus,  a reed.  Cf.  calamary.]  Reed- 
like: applied  to  grasses  with  short  rigid  culms, 
calamaroid  (kal'a-ma-roid),  a.  A less  correct 
form  of  calamarioid. 

Eight  out  of  ten  Calamaroid  genera  are  peculiar  to  this 
fauna.  Gunther,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  468. 

calamary  (kal'a-ma-ri),  to.  ; pi.  calamaries  (-riz), 
[Formerly  also  calamarie  and  calamar ; = P. 
calmar,  calemar,  calamar  — Sp.  calamar,  also 
calamareto,  inkfish,  calamary,  = Pg.  calamar, 
inkflsh,  = It.  calamajo,  inkfish,  calamary,  ink- 
stand,  = G.  kalmar,  inkstand,  = NGr.  uaXapapt, 
inkstand,  ualapapt  daUamov,  inkfish,  < NL.  calu- 
marius,  a particular  use  (pen-case,  inkstand, 


calamary 

inkfish)  of  L.  calamarius , pertaining  to  a pen, 
< calamus , a reed,  a pen : see  calamus .]  1 . A cut- 
tlefish; a decacerous  ordeeapodous 
cephalopod  of  the  order  Dibranclii- 
ata,  having  a pen-shaped  internal 
skeleton  or  cuttle-bone,  as  in  the 

fenus  Loligo  and  related  forms. 

he  body  is  oblong,  soft,  fleshy,  tapering, 
and  flanked  behind  by  two  triangular  fins, 
and  contains  a pen -shaped  gladius  or  in- 
ternal horny  flexible  shell.  They  have 
two  sacs  called  ink-bags,  from  which  they 
discharge,  when  alarmed  or  pursued,  a 
black  fluid  which  conceals  them  from 
sight.  The  species  are  found  in  most  seas, 
and  furnish  food  to  dolphins,  whales,  etc. 

Also  called  squid,  sea-sleeve,  preke,  cuttle- 
fish,  inkfish,  and  penfish. 

2.  The  internal  skeleton,  cuttle- 
bone,  gladius,  or  pen  of  a cala- 
mary. 

Also  called  calambar. 
calambac  (kal'am-bak),  n.  [=  F. 
calambac  = Sp.  calambac  = Pg. 
calamba : perhaps  of  Malay  origin. 

Cf.  calambour.]  The  eaglewood. 

See  agalloclium. 

Calambac,  . . . also  called  aloes- wood, 
is  the  agallochum  of  the  ancients. 

E.  Balfour,  Enel.  India. 

calambar,  n.  Same  as  calamary. 
calambour  (kal-am-bor'),  ».  [F. 

calambour,  calambourc,  -bourg, 
etc.,  appar.  perverted  forms,  ear- 
lier calambuque,  < Sp.  calambuco 
— Pg.  calambuco,  also  (after  P.  calam- 
bour) calamburo;  one  of  the  French  forms 
of  calambac.]  The  eaglewood  or  agal- 
lochum. 

calambuco  (kal-am-bu'ko),  n.  Same  as  calam- 
bour. 

calami,  n.  Plural  of  calamus. 
calamiferous  (kal-a-mif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  cala- 
mus, a reed,  + ferre  = £.  bear1.]  Producing 
^reeds  or  reedy  plants ; reedy, 
calamin,  calamine  (kal'a-min),  n.  [<  F.  cala- 
mine = Sp.  calamina  = MHG.  kalemine,  Gt.  kal- 
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The  function  of  the  calamistrum  has  been  proved  by  Calamoherpe  (kal//a-m6-her'pe),  n.  [NL. 


Calamary,  Gla- 
dius, or  Pen  of 
a Squid  ( Loligo 
vulgaris). 


Mr.  Black  wall  to  be  the  carding,  or  teasing  and  curling, 
of  a peculiar  kind  of  silk,  secreted  and  emitted  from  the 
fourth  pair  of  spinners.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  292. 

calamite  (kal'a-mit),  n.  [<  NL.  Calamites , q. 
v.]  1.  A fossil  of  the  genus  Calamites. — 2.  A 

variety  of  tremolite  occurring  in  imperfect  or 
rounded  prismatic  crystals,  longitudinally  stri- 
ated, and  sometimes  resembling  a reed. 

Calamites  (kal-a-mi'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nala- 
fi'iTJiQ,  reed-like,  < naXa/iog,  L.  calamus,  a reed.] 
A group  of  fossil  plants,  commonly  treated  as 
a genus,  characteristic  of  the  coal-measures, 
and  belonging  to  the  family  Calamariacese , be- 
ing in  its  widest  acceptation  nearly  coextensive 
with  that  family.  Ill  that  sense  it  includes  Calamoden- 
dron  and  Arthropitys,  founded  on  the  structure  of  the 
stems;  Annularia  and  Asterophyllites,  founded  on  the 
leaves ; and  Calamostachys,  founded  on  the  spore-bearing 
spikes.  In  a narrower  sense,  it  consists  of  the  grooved 
and  jointed  stems  with  whorls  of  scars  left  by  the  branches. 
These  stems  frequently  retain  none  of  the  woody  cylinder, 
and  are  little  more  than  casts  of  the  pith.  The  structure 
of  Calamites  is  exogenous,  and  consists  of  numerous 
woody  wedges  separated  by  parenchymatous  tissue  not 
wholly  unlike  the  phanerogams ; but  the  general  aspect 
is  that  of  the  living  Equisetacese,  of  which  these  plants 
are  usually  regarded  as  the  Paleozoic  ancestors. 

calamitous  (ka-lam'i-tus),  a.  [<  P.  calamiteux, 
< L.  calamitosus.i  calamita(t-)s,  calamity:  see 
calamity.]  If.  Miserable;  involved  in  calam- 
ity or  deep  distress ; wretched. 

Ten  thousands  of  calamitous  persons. 


(Boie,  1822),  irreg.  < &r.  KaXapop,  reed,  + Ipnetv, 
creep.]  Same  as  Calamodyta. 

Calamospiza  (kal//a-mo-spi'za),  n.  [NL.  (C.  L. 
Bonaparte,  1838),  < Gr.  Kd?.a/iop,  a reed,  + cir'fa, 
a bird  of  the  finch  kind,  perhaps  the  chafiinch, 
< ari^civ,  chirp,  pipe,  peep.]  A genus  of  frin- 
gilline  passerine  birds  of  North  America,  con- 
taining the  lark-bunting  of  the  western  "States 
and  Territories,  Calamospiza  bicolor,  the  male 


Lark-bunting  ( Calamospiza  bicolor). 

of  which  is  black,  with  a white  patch  on  the 
wing,  and  resembles  the  bobolink  in  some 
other  respects.  It  is  about  7 inches  long,  nests  on  the 
ground,  and  has  the  habit  during  the  breeding  season  of 
soaring  aloft  to  sing,  like  the  skylark.  The  inner  sec- 
ondaries are  as  long  as  the  primaries  in  the  closed  wing, 
and  the  bill  resembles  that  of  a grosbeak.  The  sexes  are 


South,  Works,  VII.  xi.  ^markedly  distinct  in  coloration. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  marked  by  calamity  or  calamus  (kal'a-mus),  n.  j pi.  calami  (-mi).  [In 


mei,  now  galmei,  <.  ML.  calamina,  a corruption  ...  , . . . . 

of  L.  cadmia : see  cadmia.]  The  native  hydrous  calamitousness  (ka-lam  i-tus-nes) 


great  misfortune ; bringing  or  resulting  from 
calamity ; making  wretched ; distressing  or  dis- 
tressful: as,  a calamitous  event;  “ that  calami- 
tous prison,”  Milton,  S.A.,1. 1480;  “this  sad  and 
calamitous  condition,”  South. 

But,  even  admitting  the  calamitous  necessity  of  War,  it 
can  never  be  with  pleasure — it  cannot  be  without  sadness 
unspeakable  — that  the  Christian  soul  surveys  its  fiendish 
encounters.  Sumner,  Orations,  I.  173. 

= Syn.  2.  Afflictive,  disastrous,  distressing,  grievous,  de- 
plorable, baleful,  ruinous. 

calamitously  (ka-lam'i-tus-li),  adv.  In  a ca- 
lamitous manner;  in  a manner  to  produce  great 
distress. 

n.  The 


silicate  of  zinc,  an  important  ore  of  that  metal. 
It  occurs  in  crystals  which  are  often  hemimorphic  (lienee 
the  Bynonym  hemimorphite),  in  crystalline  groups  with  bo- 
tryoidal  surface,  and  also  massive ; the  color  varies  from 
white  to  pale  green,  blue,  or  yellow.  It  is  often  associated 
with  zinc  carbonate,  sometimes  with  smithsonite  (also 
called  calamin),  in  calcareous  rocks.  It  is  used  as  a pig- 
ment in  ceramic  painting,  producing  a brilliant  green  col- 
or in  glazed  pottery. 

calamint  (kal'a-mint),  n.  [<  ME.  calamynt  — 
F.  calament  = Sp.  calamento  = Pg.  calamintha  = 
It.  calamento,  < ML.  calamintha  ( calaminthum , 
-menta,  -mentum,  etc.,  calomenta,  etc.),  < L.  cala- 
min the,  < Gr.  KakafLivhy,  also  KaXduivOop,  a kind 
of  mint,  < uaXa-,  perhaps  for  ualo-  for  ras/lof, 
beautiful,  + pivda,  mint.]  A book-name  for 
plants  of  the  genus  Clinopodium  ( Calamintha ). 
Calamintha  (kal-a-min'tha),  n.  [NL.  ML.,  < 
L.  calaminthe:  see  calamint.]  A name  given 
by  Moench  in  1794  to  the  genus  of  labiate  herbs 
called  Clinopodium  by  Linnsens.  The  common 
European  species  are  used  in  making  herb-teas.  There 
are  about  60  species,  including  the  common  calamint 
(i Clinopodium  Calamintha),  the  lesser  calamint  (0. 
Neneta),  the  field-  or  stone-basil  or  horse-thyme  (C.  vul- 
gare),  and  the  basil-thvme  ( C . Acinos). 

calamistt  (kal'a-mist),  ii.  [<  L.  calamus,  areed, 
+ -ist.]  A piper;  one  who  plays  on  a reed  or 
pipe.  Blount. 

calamistra,  n.  Plural  of  calamistrum. 
calamistral  (kal-a-mis'tral),  a.  [<  calamistrum ■ 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  functions 
of  calamistra. 

calamistratet  (kal-a-mis'trat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  cala- 
mistratus,  pp.  of  * calamistrare,  curl,  as  the  hair, 
< calamister,  also  calamistrum,  an  iron  tube  for 
curling  the  hair : see  calamistrum.]  To  curl  or 
frizzle,  as  the  hair.  Cotgrave;  Burton. 
calamistrationt  (kal  //a-mis-tra ' shon),  it.  [< 
calamistrate.]  The  act  of  curling  "the  hair. 
[Bare.] 

Calamistrations,  ointments,  &c wiU  make  the 

veriest  dowdy  otherwise  a goddess. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  470. 

calamistrum  (kal-a-mis'trum),  it. ; pi.  calamis- 
tra (-tra).  [NL.,  a special  use  of  L.  calamis- 

trum, an  iron  tube  for  curling  the  hair  (see  cal- 
amistrate), < calamus,  a reed : see  calamus.]  One 
of  the  curved  movable  spines  forming  a double 
row  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  sixth  or  penul- 


quality  of  bringing  calamity  or  misery ; deep 
distress;  wretchedness;  misery, 
calamity  (ka-lam'i-ti),  it. ; pi.  calamities  (-tiz). 
[<  P.  calamite  = Pr.  calamitat  = Sp.  calamidad 
= It.  calamitd,  < L.  calamita(t-)s,  loss,  injury, 
damage,  misfortune,  disaster,  ruin,  prob.  con- 
nected with  in-columis,  unharmed ; root  uncer- 
tain.] Any  great  misfortune  or  cause  of  mis- 
ery; in  general,  any  event  or  disaster  which 
produces  extensive  evils,  as  loss  of  crops,  earth- 
quakes, etc.,  but  also  applied  to  any  misfortune 
which  brings  great  distress  upon  a single  per- 
son; misfortune;  distress;  adversity. 

Affliction  is  enamour’d  of  thy  parts, 

And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  3. 
Calamity  is  naan’s  true  touchstone. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Triumph  of  Honour,  i.  1. 
The  deliberations  of  calamity  are  rarely  wise.  Burke. 
’T  is  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up, 

Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities. 

Lowell,  Death  of  a Friend’s  Child. 
= Syn.  Disaster,  Catastrophe,  etc.  (see  misfortune),  hard- 
ship, adversity,  affliction,  blow,  stroke. 

Calamodendron  (kaL’a-mo-den'dron),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  uaAapoc,  a reed,"  + ShSpov, "a  tree.]  A 
genus  or  subgenus  of  fossil  plants  belonging 
to  the  coal-measures,  and  formerly  supposed 
to  be  gymnosperms,  but  now  held  to  be  cala- 
mites, having  a marked  exogenous  structure. 
See  Calamites. 

Calamodyta  (kal,/a-mo-di'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Meyer, 
1815),  < Gr.  Ka/MjioSijTr/c,  a bird,  perhaps  the 
reed-warbler,  < mAapog,  a reed,  4-  dvry f,  diver, 

< dueiv,  get  into,  enter,  dive.]  A genus  of  birds, 
giving  name  to  a subfamily  Calamodytince : a 
synonym  of  Acrocephalus.  The  typical  species 
is  Acrocephalus  aquaticus.  Also  called  Calamo- 
herpe. 

Calamodytinse  (kaFa-mo-di-ti'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Calamodyta  + -inw.]  In  G.  B.  Gray’s  system 
of  classification  (1869),  a subfamily  of  small, 


ME.  (Wyclif)  calamy;  < L.  calamus,  a reed,  a 
cane,  hence  a pipe,  pen,  arrow,  rod,  etc.,  = Ar. 
qalam  (>  Turk,  qalem ),  a pen,  reed  pen,  pencil, 
brush,  chisel,  etc.,  < Gr.  naAauot;,  a reed,  cane, 
etc.,  = Skt.  lealamas  = L.  culmus,  a stalk,  stem, 
straw,  = AS.  healm,  E.  halm,  haulm,  a stalk, 
stem:  see  halm.]  1.  Areed:  cane. — 2.  A kind 
of  fragrant  plant  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Ex. 
xxx.  23,  etc.),  and  supposed  to  be  the  sweet-flag, 
Acorus  Calamus,  or  the  fragrant  lemon-grass  of 
India,  Andropogon  Schcenanthus ; the  sweet-flag. 

Another  goblet ! quick  ! and  stir 
Pomegranate  juice  and  drops  of  myrrh 
And  calamus  therein ! 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  iii. 

3.  [cap.]  A very  large  genus  of  slender,  leafy, 
climbing  palms,  natives  chiefly  of  eastern  Asia 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  Their  leaves  are  armed 
with  strong  reversed  thorns,  by  means  of  which  they  often 
climb  the  loftiest  trees.  The  sheathing  leaves  cover  the 
entire  stem,  and  when  removed  leave  a slender-jointed 
polished  cane,  in  some  species  reaching  200  feet  in  length. 
These  are  extensively  used  in  bridge-making,  for  the  ropes 
and  cables  of  vessels,  and,  when  split,  for  a great  variety 
of  purposes.  They  form  the  ratan-canes  of  commerce, 
used  in  large  quantities  for  the  caning  of  chairs,  etc.  One 
of  the  larger  species,  C.  Scipionum,  furnishes  the  Malacca 
canes  used  for  walking-sticks.  The  fruits  of  C.  Draco 
yield  the  red  resin  known  in  commerce  as  dragon’s-blood. 

4.  A tube,  usually  of  gold  or  silver,  through 
which  it  was  customary  in  the  ancient  church 
to  receive  the  wine  in  communicating.  The 
adoption  of  the  calamus  doubtless  arose  from  caution, 
lest  any  drop  from  the  chalice  should  be  spilled,  or  any 
other  irreverence  occur.  It  has  fallen  into  disuse,  except 
that  it  is  still  retained  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
solemn  papal  celebrations,  for  the  communion  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  also  known  by  the  names  canna , pugillaris, 
and  fistula. 

5.  In  music,  a flute  or  pipe  made  of  reed. — 6. 
In  ornith.,  the  hard,  horny,  hollow,  and  more  or 
less  transparent  part  of  the  stem  or  scape  of  a 
feather;  the  barrel,  tube,  or  quill  proper,  which 
hears  no  vexilla,  and  extends  from  the  end  of 
the  feather  inserted  in  the  skin  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rachis  where  the  weh  or  vane  com- 
mences. See  cut  under  aftershaft. — 7.  An  an- 
cient Greek  measure  of  length  of  10  feet. — 
Calamus  seriptorius  (literally,  a writing-pen),  the  lower 
(posterior)  portion  of  tire  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
the  brain,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  diverging  funiculi 
graciles,  the  point  where  these  come  together  below  being 
likened  to  the  point  of  a pen. 

calancM  (ka-lan'chi),  n.  A unit  of  weight  for 
pearls,  used  in  Pondicherry,  equal  to  0.14  gram, 
or  2J-  grains  troy. 

calando  (ka-lan'do).  [It.,  ppr.  of  calare,  de- 
crease : see  calade.]  In  music,  a direction  to 
slacken  the  time  and  decrease  the  volume  of 
tone  gradually. 


timate  joint  of  the  posterior  legs  of  certain  telJa’  Lusmmola,  and  Cettia.  _ . 

spiders.  The  calamistra  are  used  to  eurl  and  bind  the  Calamodytine  (kal'a-mo-di  tin),  a.  Having 


lines  of  silk  issuing  from  the  spinnerets,  forming  a filmy 
web  peculiar  to  the  species  possessing  these  organs. 


dentirostral,  oscine  passerine  birds,  of  his  fam-  caiandra  (ka-lan'dra),  n.  [NL. ; ef.  E.  calm- 

dcr1  (ME.  clialaundre,  also  caladrie),  < F.  ca- 
landre  = Pr.  calandra  = Sp.  calandria  = Pg.  ca- 
Ihandra  = It.  calandra  = MHG.  galander  (ML. 
calandra,  chalandra,  calandrus,  calandris,  also 
caladrius,  caladrus,  a kind  of  lark,  also  calandra, 
calandrus,  a weevil),  < Gr.  KaAavSpog  (also  x&- 
AavSpor,  NGr.  ^4/1 avSpa),  a kind  of  lark.]  1.  In 
ornith. : (a)  A large  kind  of  lark,  Melanocorypha 
calandra,  with  a stout  bill,  inhabiting  soutnem 


ily  Lusdniidce,  the  reed-warblers ; the  warblers 
of  the  acrocephaline  type,  having  a minute, 
spurious  first  primary,  and  in  typical  forms 
an  elongated  head  and  relatively  large  bill. 
Sundry  genera  are  Acrocephalus  (of  which  Calamodyta, 
Calamoherpe,  and  Calamodus  are  mere  synonyms),  Locus- 


the  characters  of  a "reed-warbler ; pertaining 
to  the  CalamodytintB ; acrocephaline. 


calandra 

Europe  and  northern  Africa.  The  term  has 
been  the  book-name  of  the  species  for  centu- 
ries. (b)  [cap.]  Made  by  Lesson,  in  1837,  a ge- 
neric name : a synonym  of  Melanocorypha.  Also 
Calandrina.  (c)  In  the  form  Calanclria,  applied 
by  Des  Murs  to  the  American  mocking-thrushes 
of  the  genus  Mimns. — 2.  [ cap .]  In  entom.,  a ge- 
nus of  weevils,  typical  of  the  family  Calandridce. 

Some  of  the  minute  species  commit  great  havoc  in  gran- 
aries, in  both  their  larval  and  their  perfect  state.  They 
are  very  numerous,  and  among  them  are  the  well-known 


Grain-weevils. 


a,  corn-weevil  (Calandra  gr  attar  ia)\  b,  rice-weevil  ( Calandra 
oryza ) ; c,  larva  ; d,  pupa.  (Small  figures  show  natural  sizes.) 

corn-weevil,  C.  granaria  (Linnaeus),  and  the  rice-weevil, 
C.  oryzce.  The  gru-gru  worm,  which  destroys  palm-trees 
in  South  America,  is  the  larva  of  C.  palmarum,  and  is 
nearly  2 inches  long.  The  grub  is  eagerly  sought  for  by 
the  natives,  who  cook  and  eat  it.  This  species,  with  C. 
8acchari , destroys  also  the  sugar-canes  of  the  West  Indies. 

calandrelle  (kal-an-drel'),  n.  [A  F.  form,  < NL. 
calandrella,  dim.  of  calandra,  q.  v.]  A name  of 
the  short-toed  lark,  Alauda  calandrella. 
calandrid  (ka-lan'drid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ca- 
landridce. Also  calandroid. 

II.  n.  A weevil  or  snout-beetle  of  the  family 
Calandridce. 

Calandridse  (ka-lan'dri-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
landra, 2,  + -idw.]  A family  of  rhynchophorous 
Colcoptera  having  strong  folds  on  the  inner 
faces  of  the  elytra,  the  pygidium  undivided  in 
both  sexes,  tibias  not  serrate,  geniculate  an- 
tennae, no  labrum,  the  last  spiracle  not  visible, 
and  the  last  dorsal  segment  of  the  male  more 
or  less  retractile  and  concealed.  Species  of  the 
leading  genus,  Calandra  (or  Sitophilus),  are  known  aa 
com-  or  grain-weevils.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Cur - 
culionidai , and  is  often  included  therein.  See  cut  under 
calandra. 

Calandrina  (kal-an-dri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
landra, 2,  + -inai.]  A subfamily  of  Curculio- 
nidce,  containing  weevils  of  varying  size  with 
geniculate  clubbed  antennas  and  a steep  or  ver- 
tical pygidium,  typified  by  the  genus  Calandra, 
and  corresponding  to  the  family  Calandridce. 
calandroid  (ka-lan'droid),  a.  Same  as  calandrid. 
calandrone  (kal-an-drd'ne),  n.  [It.]  A small 
reed-instrument  of  the  clarinet  kind,  with  two 
holes,  used  by  the  peasants  of  Italy, 
calangay  (ka-ian-gi'),  n.  [Tagalog.]  A white 
parrot  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
calanget,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 
challenge. 

calanid  (kal'a-md),  n.  A copepod  of  the  family 
Calanidm. 

Calanidse (ka-lan'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., < Calanus  + 
-idee.  ] A family  of  gnathostomatous  copepods, 
of  the  suborder  Eucopepoda,  having  very  long 
anterior  antennas,  only  one  of  them  modified 
for  prehension,  and  the  posterior  antennal  bi- 
ramous.  The  fifth  pair  of  feet  is  modified  in  the  male 
to  assist  in  copulation.  Calanus , Cetochilus,  Temora,  and 
Diapiomus  are  genera  of  this  family. 

Calanus  (kal'a-nus),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
copepods,  typical  of  the  family  Calanidcc.  C. 
pavo  is  an  example. 

calao  (ka-la'o),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A general  name 
of  the  hombills,  or  birds  of  the  family  Bucero- 
tidee : adopted  by  Brisson  in  1760  for  the  whole 
of  them,  as  Buceros  hydrocorax  of  the  Philip- 
pines, B.  obscurus  of  the  Moluccas,  etc. 
calapitte  (kal'a-pit),  n.  [F.  calapite : < Ma- 
layan calapa,  lealapa,  the  cocoanut.]  A stony 
concretion  occasionally  present  in  the  cocoa- 
nut,  much  worn  by  the  Malays  as  an  amulet 
of  great  virtue.  Also  called  vegetable  bezoar. 
Calappa  (ka-lap'S),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  calapitte .]  A 
genus.  of  brachyurous  decapod  crustaceans, 
sometimes  giving  name  to  a family  Calappidce. 
C.  depressa  and  C.  granulata  are  among  the 
species  known  as  box-crabs. 
calappian  (ka-lap'i-an),  n.  [<  Calappa  + 
-ian.  J A crustacean  of  the  family  Calappidce. 
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Box-crab  ( Calappa  depressa). 

calappid  (ka-lap'id),  n.  Same  as  calappian. 
Calappidae  (ka-lap'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
lappa 4-  -idee.']  A family  of  brachyurous  de- 
capod crustaceans,  typified  by  the  genus  Calap- 
pa; the  box-crabs.  They  have  a rounded  carapace 
subtriangular  anteriorly,  a triangular  buccal  frame,  and 
the  male  generative  openings  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  last 
pair  of  legs.  One  of  their  most  characteristic  features  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  large  crested  pincers  fold  against 
the  front  of  the  carapace.  The  genera  are  several,  and  the 
species  inhabit  tropical  seas. 

calappoid  (ka-lap'oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ca- 
lappidce. 

IE.  n.  A ealappian  or  calappid. 
calascione,  colascione  (ka-,  ko-la-shio'ne),  n. 
[It.]  A musical  instrument  of  lower  Italy,  of 
the  lute  or  guitar  family,  having  two  or  three 
catgut  strings  tuned  a fifth  apart,  and  played 
with  a plectrum.  Said  to  be  closely  similar  to 
„the  very  ancient  Egyptian  nofre  or  nefer. 
calash  (ka-lasb'),  n.  [Also  formerly  calesh, 
caleche,  < E.  caleche  — Sp.  calesa  = It.  calesse, 
calesso,  < G.  Icalesche,  kalesse,  < Bohem.  koleska  = 
Pol.  kolaska  = Russ.  kolyaska,  a calash,  dim.  of 
Bohem.  lcolesa  = Pol.  holasa,  a calash  (ef.  OBulg. 
kolesinitsa  = Russ,  kolesnitsa,  a car,  chariot; 
Bohem.  koleso=  Russ,  koleso,  a wheel),  < OBulg. 
Serv.  Bohem.  kolo  = Pol.  kolo  (barred  l),  a 
wheel.]  1.  A light  carriage  with  low  wheels, 


Calash. 


either  open  or  covered  with  a folding  top  which 
can  be  let  down  at  pleasure.  The  Canadian  ca- 
lash is  two-wheeled,  and  has  a seat  on  the  splashboard  tor 
the  driver. 

An  old  calash,  belonging  to  the  abbess,  lined  with  green 
frieze,  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  into  the  sun. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  21. 

2.  The  folding  hood  or  top  usually  fitted  to 
such  a carriage.  Specifically  called  a calash-top. 
— Sf.  A hood  in  the  form  of  a calash-top  worn 
by  women  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  until 
about  1810.  It  was  very  large  and  full,  to  cover  the 
head-dresses  of  the  period,  and  was  made  on  a framework 
of  light  hoops,  capable  of  being  folded  hack  on  the  shoul- 
ders, or  raised,  by  pulling  a ribbon,  to  cover  the  head  and 
project  well  over  the  face.  Similar  hoods  had  been  worn 
at  earlier  times,  but  the  reintroduction  under  this  name 
appears  to  date  from  1765. 

Mrs.  Bute’s  eyes  flashed  out  at  her  from  under  her  black 
calash.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

calata  (ka-la'ta),  n.  [It.,  a dance,  also  a slope, 
descent,  < calare,  let  down,  lower,  descend: 
see  calade,  calando .]  A lively  Italian  dance 
in  f time. 

calathi,  n.  Plural  of  calatlius. 

calathia,  n.  Plural  of  calathium. 

calatllidium  (kal-a-thid'i-um),  n. ; pi.  calathiaia 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  *uaka6idiov,  dim.  of  Kakadog,  L. 
calatlius,  a basket  for  fruit,  flowers,  etc.,  hence 
the  bell  of  a (Corinthian)  capital : see  calathus.] 
In  hot.,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  flower- 
head  in  the  order  Compositce.  Also  called  cala- 
thium. 

calathiform  (kal'a-thi-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  calathus, 
a basket,  + forma,  form.]  In  hot.  and  zool., 
hemispherical  or  concave,  like  a bowl  or  cup. 

calathium  (ka-la'thi-um),  n. ; pi.  calathia  (-a). 
Same  as  calathidium. 

calathus  (kal'a-thus),  n. ; pi.  calathi  (-thi). 
[L.,  < Gr.  Kakahog,  a vase-shaped  basket:  see 
calathidium.']  1.  In  classical  antiq.,  a basket 
in  which  Greek  and  Roman  women  kept  their 


calcar 

work.  It  is  often  represented  on  monuments, 
especially  as  a symbol  of  maidenhood. — 2. 
[cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  adephagous  beetles, 
of  the  family  Carabidce,  having  obliquely  sinu- 
ate elytra  and  serrate  claws.  C.  impunctata  is 
an  example. 

calaverite  (kal-a-ve'rit),  n.  [<  Calaveras 
(see  def.)  + -Re2.]  A rare  tellurid  of  gold,  oc- 
curring massive,  of  a bronze-yellow  color  and 
metallic  luster,  first  found  in  Calaveras  coun- 
ty, California. 

calcagiumt  (kal-ka'ji-um),  n.  [ML.  (after  OF. 

cauciage),  < calceata,  a road:  see  causey.]  A 
tax,  anciently  paid  by  the  neighboring  inhabi- 
tants of  a country,  for  the  making  and  repair- 
ing of  common  roads.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
calcaire  (kal-kar'),  n . [F  limestone,  < L.  cal- 

carius:  see  calcareous.]  Limestone Calcaire 

grossier  (literally,  coarse  limestone),  a calcareous  deposit 
in  the  Paris  basin,  belonging  to  the  Middle  Eocene  group 
of  the  Tertiary,  and  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  Bagshot 
beds  of  the  London  basin.  It  is  a coarse-grained  rock ; 
hence  the  name.  It  is  rich  in  fossils,  especially  of  mol- 
lusks  of  the  genus  Ceritldum,  and  some  beds  contain  great 
numbers  of  Foraminifera.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the 
rough  parts  of  buildings  in  and  about  Paris. 

calcanea,  n.  Plural  of  calcaneum. 
calcaneal  (kal-ka'ne-al),  a.  [<  calcaneum  + 
-al.]  1.  In  anat.,  relating  to  the  calcaneum 

or  heel-bone : as,  calcaneal  arteries,  ligaments, 
etc. — 2.  In  ornith.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
back  upper  part  of  the  tarsometatarsus  (tar- 
sus of  ordinary  language)  of  a bird,  where  there 
is  often  a tuberosity  regarded  by  some  orni- 
thologists as  a calcaneum,  and  so  named  by 
them : as,  a calcaneal  tubercle ; calcaneal  tuber- 
osity. See  cut  under  tarsometatarsus. 

Ill  most  birds,  the  posterior  face  of  tile  proximal  end  of 
the  middle  metatarsal,  and  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  tar- 
sal bone,  grow  out  into  a process,  which  is  commonly,  but 
improperly,  termed  calcaneal.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  254. 

calcanean  (kal-ka'ne-an),  a.  [<  calcaneum  4- 
-an.]  Belonging  to  the  heel ; calcaneal, 
calcaneum  (kal-ka'ne-um),  n. ; pi.  calcanea  (-a). 
[L.,  the  heel,  < calx' (calc-),  the  heel.]  1.  In 
anat.,  one  of  the  tarsal  bones,  the  os  calcis,  or 
bone  of  the  heel ; the  outer  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  proximal  row,  in  its  generalized  condition 
called  the  fibulare;  in  man,  the  largest  bone  of 
the  tarsus,  forming  the  prominence  of  the  heel. 
See  cuts  under  foot,  hock t,  and  Ornithoscelida. — 
2.  In  ornith.,  a bony  process  or  protuberance  on 
the  back  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tarsometatar- 
sal bone : so  called  because  considered  by  some 
as  the  representative  of  the  os  calcis ; but  the 
latter  is  more  generally  regarded  as  represented 
in  the  outer  condyle  of  the  tibia, 
calcantt  (kal'kant),  n.  [<  L.  calcan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  calcare,  tread,  < calx  (calc-),  the  heel.]  A 
bellows-treader ; a man  who  worked  the  clumsy 
^bellows  of  old  German  organs  with  his  feet. 
calcar1  (kal'kar),  n. ; pi.  calcaria  (kal-ka'ri-a). 
[L.,  a spur,  < calx  (calc-),  the  heel:  see  calx 2.j 
1.  In  bot.,  a spur ; a hollow  projection  from  the 
base  of  a petal  or  sepal;  the  nectary  (necta- 
rium)  of  Linnasus. — 2.  In  anat.,  a projection 
into  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
of  the  brain  of  man  and  some  other  mammals ; 
the  calcar  avis  or  hippocampus  minor. — 3. 
In  ornith .,  a spur,  (a)  The  horny  process,  with  a 
bony  core,  borne  upon  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the 
shank  of  sundry  gallinaceous  birds,  as  the  turkey,  phea- 
sant, domestic  cock,  etc.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  a 
claw,  or  as  the  horns  of  cattle,  but  differs  from  a claw  in 
being  an  offset  from  the  side  of  a bone,  not  at  the  end  of 
a phalanx.  There  is  sometimes  a pair  of  spurs,  one  above 
tile  other,  on  each  shank,  as  in  the  genus  Polyplectron. 
(See  cut  under  calcarate.)  Spurs  are  commonly  developed 
only  in  the  male  sex,  not  passing  a rudimentary  condition, 
if  found  at  all,  in  the  female.  (See  cut  under  tarsometa- 
tarsus.) ( b ) A similar  but  usually  smaller  horny  process 
borne  upon  the  side  of  the  pinion-bone,  near  the  wrist- 
joint,  of  various  birds,  as  the  jacanas,  spur-winged  goose, 
etc.  (c)  Loosely  applied  to  the  claws  of  birds,  especially 
the  hind  claw  when  notably  long  and  straight,  as  in  larks, 
spur-heeled  cuckoos,  etc. 

4.  In  Rotifera,  a spur-like  setigerous  process 
more  or  less  closely  attached  to  the  single 
ganglion  of  these  animals,  near  the  trochal 
disk. — 5.  In  Chiroptera,  a slender  elongated 
hone  or  cartilage  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
ankle-joint,  assisting  in  the  support  of  the  pa- 
tagium. — 6.  (cap.]  [NL.]  In  entom.,  a genus 
of  atracheliate  beetles,  of  the  family  Tenebrio- 
nidas.  Dejean,  1821. — 7.  [ cap .]  [NL.]  In  conch., 
a genus  of  mollusks.  Montfort,  1810. — 8.  The 
spur  forming  part  of  any  ceremonial  costume. 
calcar2  (kal'kar),  n.  [<  L.  calcaria,  a lime-kiln, 
fem.  of  calcarius,  pertaining  to  lime:  see  cal- 
careous.] 1.  In  glass-works,  an  oven  or  fur- 
nace for  calcining  the  materials  of  frit,  prior 
to  melting.  Also  called  fritting-furnace. — 2. 


calcar 

In  metal.,  an  annealing-arch  or  -oven.  E.  M. 
Knight. 

calcarate  (kal'ka-rat),  a.  [<  L.  calcar,  a spur 
(see  calcar1),  4-  -ate1.)  In  hot. 
and  sool.,  spurred ; furnished 
with  spurs  or  spur-like  pro- 
cesses: as,  a calcarate  corolla, 
such  as  that  of  larkspur, 
calcarated  (kal'ka-ra-ted),  a. 

Same  as  calcarate. 

Calcarea  (kal-ka're-a),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  \f.*calcareus, 
calcarius:  see  calcareous .]  The 
chalk-sponges,  which  have  the 
skeleton  composed  chiefly  of 
carbonate  of  lime:  now  gener- 
ally regarded  as  one  of  two 
main  divisions  or  subclasses  of 
Spongice,  the  other  being  Silicea. 
calcareo-.  Combining  form  of 
calcareous  (Latin  calcarius). 
calcareo-argillaceous  (kal- 
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calcine 


calcet,  n.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-),  lime,  chalk:  see 
calx1  and  chalk.)  Lime. 

Sub.  How  do  you  sublime  him  ? 

Face.  With  the  calce  of  egg-shells,  white  marble,  talc. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

calceamentum  (kal,/se-a-men'tum),  n. ; pi.  cal- 
ceamenta  (-ta).  [ML.’,  a particular  use  of  L. 

calceamentum,  a covering  for  the  foot,  < cal- 
ceare,  furnish  with  shoes:  see  calceate,  v.)  A 
sandal  forming  a part  of  the  imperial  insignia 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 


red  silk  richly  embroidered,  and  in  shape  re- 
sembled the  Roman  sandal, 
calceatat,  n.  [ML. : see  causeway.)  A cause- 
way. E.  Phillips,  1706. 

calceate  (kal'se-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cal  co- 
ated, ppr.  calceating.  [<  L.  calceatus,  pp.  of 
calceare,  shoe,  < calceus,  also  calcius,  a shoe, 
a half -boot,  < calx  (calc-),  the  heel:  see  calx2.) 
phCeiaanrM/>f/??*?^To  shoe;  fit  with  shoes.  [Rare.] 
iron  ihibctanum).  calceate,  calceated  (kal'se-at,  -a-ted),  a.  [< 
. . . L.  calceatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Shod ; fitted 

ka "re-6-ar-ji-la'shius),  a.  Consistmg  of  or  con-  -with  or  wearing  shoes.  Johnson.  [Rare.] 
taining  a mixture  of  chalk  or  lime  and  clay:  caiced  (kalst),  a.  [<  L.  calceus,  a shoe,  + -ed2 
as,  a calcareo-argillaceous  soil.  =-aste1:  see  calceate.)  Shod;  wearing  shoes: 

caleareobituminous  (kal-ka/re-o-bi-tu'mi-  aSj  a caiced  Carmelite  (that  is,  one  who  does 

nus),  a.  Consisting  of  or  containing  lime  and  • - - ’ 

bitumen. 

calcareocorneous  (kal-ka,/re-o-k6r'ne-us),  a. 

Consisting  of  substance  that  is  both  chalky  and 
homy:  as,  the  calcareocorneous  jaw  of  a mol- 
lusk. 

calcareosiliceous  (kal-ka/re-5-si-lish'us),  a. 


bone : hence  there  is  a distinction  between  ossification  and 
calcification. 

3.  A calcific  formation  or  structure, 
calciform  (kal'si-ffirm),  a.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  + forma,  form.]  1.  In  the  form  of  chalk 
or  lime. — 2.  Shaped  like  a pebble;  pebbly; 
gravelly. 

calcifugous  (kal-sif 'u-gus),  a.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  + fugere,  flee,  + -ous.  Cf.  calcicole.) 
Avoiding  limestone : applied  to  certain  saxico- 
- lous  lichens,  and  opposed  to  calcicole. 

It  was  made  ot  ca[cjfy  (kal'si-fi),  v . ; pret.  and  pp.  calcified,  ppr. 
,Tt  Q QT'°  calcifying.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-),  lime,  + -ficare,  < 
faccre,  make:  see  -fy.)  I.  trans.  To  make 
calcic ; harden  by  secreting  or  depositing  a salt 
of  lime — Calcifying  or  calcific  segment,  in  omith., 
the  calcific  tract  or  portion  of  the  oviduct  of  a bird,  also 
called  the  uterus,  where  the  egg-shell  is  secreted  and  de- 
posited upon  the  egg-pod. 

ii.  intrans.  To  turn  into  bone  or  bony  tissue ; 
become  hard  like  bone,  as  cartilage  or  mem- 
brane, by  the  deposition  or  secretion  of  a salt 
of  lime. 

calcigenous  (kal-sij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  + -genus,  < gignere,  genere,  produce.]  In 
client.,  forming  lime  or  calx:  applied  to  the 
common  metals,  which  with  oxygen  form  a 

not  belong  to  the  disealced  or  barefooted  order  or  earth-like  substance. 

of  Carmelites).  calcigerous  (kal-sij'e-rus),  a.  [<L.  calx  (calc-), 

calcedon  (kal'se-don),  n.  [S ee  chalcedony.)  In  lime, + gerere,  bear,  + -ous.)  Producing  or 
jewelry , a foul  vem,  like  chalcedony,  in  some  containing  lime  ; calcophorous : as,  the  calci- 


precious  stones.  Also  spelled  chalcedon. 

calcedonic,  calcedonian,  a.  See  chalcedonic, 

chalcedonian. 


Consisting  of  or  containing  carbonate  of  lime  calcedony,  n.  See  chalcedony. 
and  sand  mixed  together : as,  tho  calcareosili-  calcedonyx,  n.  See  chalcedonyx. 
ceous  beds  of  the  ocean.  _ calceiform  (kal'se-i-ffirm),  a.  [<  L.  calceus,  a 

calcareosulphurous  (kal-ka/'re-o-s^'fer-us),  a.  shoe;  + for ) gl[ape.  -j  Having  the  form  of  a 
Having  lime  and  sulphur  m combination,  or  shoe  or  a slipper,  as  the  corolla  of  Calceolaria. 
partaking  of  both._  Also  calceolate. 

calcareous  (kal-ka  re-us),  a.  [Formerly,  and  ,,  , , . _ _ 

more  correctly,  caledrious,  < L.  calcarius,  per-  Calceolaria  (kal  se-o-la  ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  from 
taming  to  lime,  < calx  (calc-),  lime : see  calx1.) 


Partaking  of  the  nature  of  lime;  having  the 
qualities  of  lime ; containing  lime ; chalky : as, 

calcareous  earth  or  stone Calcareous  algae,  ma- 

rine  algso  which  in  process  of  growth  secrete  large  quan- 
tities of  lime,  obscuring  their  vegetable  structure  and  giv- 
ing the  appearance  of  coral ; coralline  algoe.  Some  are 
attached  at  the  base  in  the  ordinary  manner ; others  form 
incrustations  on  rocks  and  other  objects. — Calcareous 
sacs,  in  anat.,  same  as  calciferous  glands  (which  see, 
under  gland).—  Calcareous  spar,  crystallized  calcium 
carbonate  or  calcite.  Also  called  calc-spar.  See  calcite. — 
Calcareous  sponges,  the  chalk-sponges,  or  Calcispongice. 
— Calcareous  tufa,  an  alluvial  deposit  of  calcium  car- 
bonate. See  calcite. 


the  resemblance  of  the  inflated  corolla  to  a 
slipper  (L.  calceolus,  a slipper,  dim.  of  calceus, 
shoe):  see  calceate,  v.’]  1.  A genus  of  viola- 

ceous plants,  comprising  about  45  chiefly  trop- 
ical American  species.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs 
with  inconspicuous  white  or  greenish  flowers.  Lbjling r. 
2.  An  untenable  name  given  by  Linnteus  in 
1771  to  Jovellana , a genns  of  ornamental  her- 
baceous or  shrubby  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  Scropliulariacese , and  embracing  about 
134  species.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  the  western 
part  of  South  America  and  Mexico.  Several  species  have 
long  been  cultivated  as  house-  or  bedding-plants,  and  the 
roots  of  one  furnish  a crimson  dye  ( relbun ). 


ine  calceolate  (kal'se-o-lat),  a.  [<  L.  calceolus,  calcinable  (kal'si-na-bl  or  kal-si'na-bl),  a.  [< 


calcareousness  (kal-ka're-us-nes),  n, 

quality  of  being  calcareous.  dim.  of  calceus,  a shoe:  see  calceate,  v.)  Same 

calcaria,  u.  Plural  of  calcar  . ag  calceiform . 

calcariferous  (kal-ka-rif'e-rus),  a.  [Improp.  < cajces>  n.  Plural  of  calx2. 

L.  calcarius,  of  lime,  + ferre  = E.  hear1.  _ The  caicic  (kal'sik),  a.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-),  lime,  + 


gerous  tubules  of  bone, 
calcigrade  (kal'si-grad),  a.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-), 
heel,  + gradi,  walk.]  Walking  on  the  heel; 
sinking  the  heel  deeper  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  foot  in  walking. 

calcimeter  (kal-sim'e-tfer),  n.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  + metrum,  measure.]  An  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Scheibler  for  testing  bone-dust  and 
other  materials  for  lime. 

calcimine  (kal'si-min  or  -min),  n.  [<  L.  calx 
(calc-),  lime,  + -mine  for  -ine2.)  A superior 
kind  of  white  or  tinted  wash  for  the  walls  of 
rooms,  ceilings,  etc.  Incorrectly,  kalsomine. 
calcimine  (kal'si-min  or  -min),  v.  t.\  pret.  and 
pp.  calcimined,  ppr.  caldmining.  [<  calcimine, 
n.)  To  wash  or  cover  with  calcimine : as,  to 
calcimine  walls.  Also,  incorrectly,  kalsomine. 
calciminer  (kal'si-ml-ner),  n.  One  who  calci- 
mines. Also,  incorrectly,  lealsominer. 
calcimurite  (kal-si-nm'rit),  n.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  + muria,  salt  liquor:  see  muriatic.)  A 
species  of  earth  of  a blue  or  olive-green  color, 
of  the  consistence  of  elay.  It  consists  of  cal- 
careous earth  and  magnesia  tinged  with  iron. 


-ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  lime ; containing  cal- 
cium : as,  calcic  chlorid,  or  chlorid  of  calcium, 
calcicole  (kal'si-kol),  a.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  + colere,  inhabit.]  Growing  upon  lime- 
stone : said  of  lichens. 


proper  form  is  calciferous,  q.  v.]  In  geol.  and 
mineral.,  lime-yielding:  as,  calcariferous  strata. 

Also  applied  to  petrifying  springs  charged  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  is  deposited  as  a crust  of  calcareous  tufa. 

[Rare.] 

calcariform  (kal-kar'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  calcar, 

VP^’vt  f01171®’  shape.]  In  1)ot. ^ and  zodl.,  They  [saxicole  lichens]  may  be  divided  into  two  sections, 
^shaped  like  a calcar  or  spur  5 spur-like.  viz.,  calcicole  and  calcifugous.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  562. 

calcarine  (kal'ka-rin),  a.  [<  calcar1  + -ine1.)  , . , ... 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  heel  or  heel-  calcidera  (kal-sid  e-ra),  ».  [Prob.  African.] 
bone ; calcaneal.  W.  H.  Flower.— 2.  Pertain-  ^ .bark  used  by  the  natives  of  the  western  coast 
ing  to  the  calcar  of  the  brain.- Calcarine  sulcus 


or  Assure,  that  fissure  of  the  brain  which  causes  a pro 
jection  on  the  floor  of  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral 
ventricle,  giving  rise  to  the  hippocampus  minor.  See 
sulcus. 

calcarioust,  a . See  calcareous. 

calcar  one  (kal-ka-ro'ne),w. ; pi.  calcar  oni  (-ne). 
[It.  dial.,  aug.  of  calcar  a,  a kiln.]  A kiln  of 
simple  construction  used  for  obtaining  sulphur 
from  its  ores.  It  has  a base  sloping  to  an  outlet  where 
the  melted  sulphur  may  flow  out.  The  sides  are  made  of 


calciferous  (kal-sif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  + ferre  = E.  bear 1.]  Containing  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  The  term  calciferous  sand  rock  was 
adopted  by  the  New  York  geologists  for  a geological  for- 
mation consisting  largely  of  magnesian  limestone  and  oc- 
cupying, in  northern  New  York  and  Canada,  a position  at 
the  base  of  the  Lower  Silurian ; equivalent  to  Beekman- 
town  limestone.  In  Scotland  the  term  calciferous  sand - 
stone  is  applied  to  strata  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age. — 
Calciferous  asbestinite.  See  asbestinite. — Calcifer- 
ous glands.  See  gland. 


masses  of  gypium  The  kiln  is  filled  with  sulphur  ore  caicjfic  (kal-sif 'ik),  a.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-),  lime, 
which  is  heaped  above  the  side  walls  and  covered  with  v - - n . L-  - ? 

burned-out  ore.  The  sulphur  ore  is  then  lighted  at  the 


calcine  + -able;  = calcinable.)  Capable  of 
being  calcined  or  reduced  to  a friable  state  by 
the  action  of  fire. 

calcinatet  (kal'si-nat),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  calcinatus, 
pp.  of  calcinare : see  calcine.)  To  calcine.  Ra- 

j'Con.  [Rare.] 

calcination  (kal-si-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  calci- 
nacioun,  -tion,  < F.  calcination,  etc.,  < ML.  calci- 
natio(n-),  < calcinare,  pp.  calcinatus : see  cal- 
cine.) 1.  The  act  or  operation  of  calcining,  or 
expelling  from  a substance  by  heat  some  vola- 
tile matter  with  which  it  is  combined,  or  which 
is  the  cementing  principle,  and  thus  reducing 
it  to  a friable  state.  Thus  chalk  and  carbonate  of 
lime  are  reduced  to  lime  by  calcination  or  the  expulsion 
of  carbonic  acid.  See  calcine,  v.  t. 

2.  In  metal. : (a)  The  operation  of  reducing  a 
metal  to  an  oxid  or  metallic  calx : now  called 
oxidation.  Tire,  (b)  The  process  of  being  cal- 
cined, or  heated  with  access  of  air:  nearly 
equivalent  to  roasting,  (c)  The  process  of 
treating  certain  ores,  especially  of  iron,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  more  manageable  in 
the  furnace,  nothing  being  taken  from  or  added 
to  the  material  thus  treated.  This  is  done  with 


top,  and  the  heat  of  combustion  gradually  melts  the  sul- 
phur throughout  the  kiln.  The  melted  mass  runs  off 
through  the  outlet  at  the  base. 

calcaset,  n.  See  colocasia. 

Calcatores  (kal-ka-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
L.  calcator,  a treader  (of  grapes),  < calcare, 
pp.  calcatus,  tread,  trample,  < calx  (calc-),  the 
heel:  see  calx2.)  In  Blyth’s  system  of  classifi-  calcification  (kal"si-fi-ka'shqn),  n. 


, , . — n ...  , . • .some  Swedish  iron  ores. 

+ -ficus,  < faccre,  make.]  In  zool.  and  anat,.,  ^adematory  (kal'sin-  or  kal-sin'a-to-ri),  n. ; pi. 
calcifying  or  calcified;  that  makes  or  is  con-  calcinatories  (-riz).  [<  ML.  calcinatorium  (sc. 

verted  into  chalk  or  other  salt  of  lime:,  as,  a vas  yessel)  neut.  of  *calcinatorius,  pertaining 
calcific  deposit  m cartilage  or  membrane  m tho  ^-0  calcination,  < calcinare , pp.  calcinatus:  see 
process  of  forming  bone ; a calcific  process,  .calcine.)  A vessel  used  in  calcination. 
Specifically  applied,  in  omith.,  to  that  part  of  the  oviduct  v,n  p 

of  a bird  where  the  egg-shell  is  secreted  and  deposited 
upon  the  egg-pod. — Calcific  segment.  See  calci/y. 


cation  (1849),  an  order  of  birds  containing  the 
Pressirostres  and  Longirostres  of  Cuvier;  the 
stampers.  [Not  in  use.] 
calcatoryt  (kal'ka-to-ri),  n.  [<  LL.  calcato- 
rium,  a wine-press,  < L.  calcator,  one  who  treads 
(grapes) : see  Calcatores.)  A wine-press. 

Above  it  well  the  calcatory  make, 

A wyne  pitte  the  oon  half  either  to  take. 

Palladius.  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  17. 


[<  calcify : 


see  -fication  and  -fy.)  1 . A changing  into  lime ; 
the  process  of  changing  or  being  changed  into 
a stony  substance  by  the  deposition  of  salts  of 
lime,  as  in  the  formation  of  petrifactions. — 2. 
In  zodl.  and  anat.,  the  deposition  of  salts  of  lime 
in  any  tissue,  as  in  membrane  or  cartilage  in 
the  formation  of  bone.  Eut  calcification  may  occur, 
as  in  cartilage,  in  old  age  or  disease,  without  involving 
the  histological  changes  leading  to  the  production  of  true 


calcine  (kal'sin  or  kal-sin'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
calcined,  ppr.  calcining.  [<  F.  calciner  = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  calcinar  = It.  calcinare,  < ML.  calci- 
nare, reduce  to  a calx,  < L.  calx  (calc-),  lime, 
calx:  see  calx1.)  I.  trans.  1.  To  convert  into 
lime  or  calx  by  the  action  of  heat ; treat  (lime- 
stone) by  the  process  of  calcination  for  the 
formation  of  lime.  [Rare.] — 2.  To  oxidize,  as 
a metal,  by  heating.  [Rare.] — 3.  In  metal., 
to  subject  to  the  action  of  heat,  with  access  of 
air:  nearly  equivalent  to  roast  (which  see). — 
Calcined  cocoon.  See  cucoont. 


calcine 

II.  intrans.  To  be  converted,  into  a powder 
or  friable  substance,  or  into  a calx,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  heat. 

This  crystal  is  a pellucid  fissile  stone,  ...  in  a very 
strong  heat  calcining  without  lusiou.  Newton , Opticks. 

calciner  (kal'si-ner  or  kal-si'ner),  n.  1.  One 
who  calcines. — 2.  An  oven  or  a furnace  for 
calcining  ores.  See  calcine,  v.  t. 
calcinize  (kal'si-nlz),  v.  [<  calcine  + -ize.] 
Same  as  calcine. 

God’s  dread  wrath,  which  quick  doth  calcinize ' 

The  marble  mountains,  and  the  ocean  dries. 

Sylvester,  The  Trophies,  1. 1200. 

Calciphora  (kal-sif'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  calciphorus : see  calciphorous .]  A section  of 
decapod  dibranehiate  Cephalopoda,  having  the 
internal  shell  calcareous.  They  are  mostly  extinct, 
as  the  family  Belemnitidce,  but  are  still  represented  by 
living  forms,  a3  the  genera  Spirula  and  Sepia.  The  term 
is  contrasted  with  Chondrophora. 

calciphorous  (kal-sif 'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  calcipho- 
rus, < L.  calx  {calc-),  Time,  + Gr.  -<popog,  < <f>£peiv 
= E.  bear1.  Cf.  calcopliorous,  caldfcrous.’]  Hav- 
ing the  internal  shell  calcareous ; of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Calciphora. 

Calcispongise  (kal-si-spon' ji-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
L.  calx  {calc-),  lime,  4-  spongia,  a sponge.]  A 
group  of  the  Porifera  or  Spongia} , among  which 
are  representatives  of  the  most  primitive  or 
fundamental  type  of  poriferal  structure;  the 
chalk-sponges.  They  have  no  fibrous  skeleton,  but  al- 
ways possess  an  exoskeleton  composed  of  numerous  spic- 
ula,  hardened  by  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  concen- 
tric layers  about  an  axis  or  basis  of  animal  substance. 
They  are  usually  if  not  always  hermaphrodite,  producing 
both  ova  and  spermatozoa  from  modified  cells  of  the  en- 
doderm;  impregnation  and  early  embryonic  stages  of 
development  are  carried  on  while  the  ova  remain  in  the 
body  of  the  parent.  In  a wider  sense,  the  Calcispongice 
include  the  physemarians  as  well  as  the  olynthians,  and 
are  primarily  divided  into  the  two  orders  Physemaria.  and 
Olynthoidea.  The  former  consists  of  the  genera  Halipky- 
sema  and  Gastrophysema ; the  latter  is  divided  into  four 
suborders,  Ascones,  Sycones,  Leucones,  and  Pharetrones. 
They  are  also  called  Calcarea , and  are  differently  divided 
under  that  name. 

calcispongian  (kal-si-spon'ji-an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Calcispongice. 

II.  /*.  One  of  the  Calcispongice ; a chalk- 
sponge:  as,  “an  intrusive  calcispongian A. 
Hyatt. 

calcite  (kal'sit),  n.  [<  L.  calx  {calc-),  lime,  + 
-ite2.]  Native  calcium  carbonate,  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  one  of  the  commonest  of  minerals,  it 
occurs  in  a great  variety  of  crystalline  forms,  rliombohe- 
drons,  scalenohedrons,  etc. ; the  fundamental  form  being 
a rhombohedron  with  a terminal  angle  of  105°,  parallel  to 
which  the  crystallized  mineral  has  highly  perfect  cleav- 
age, so  that  a mass  of  it  breaks  up  with  a blow  into  a 
great  number  of  small  rhombohedrons.  The  transparent 
colorless  variety  is  called  Iceland  spar  or  doubly  refract- 
ing spar,  and  is  used  for  the  prisms  of  polariscopes.  Dog- 
tooth spar  is  a variety  in  acute  scalenohedral  crystals. 
Satin-spar  is  a fibrous,  and  argentine  a pearly  lamellar  va- 
riety ; the  granular,  compact,  or  cryptocrystalline  varie- 
ties constitute  marble,  limestone,  chalk,  etc.  Stalactites 
and  stalagmites  are  forms  deposited  in  limestone  caves ; 
calc-sinter,  calc- tuff,  or  travertin  is  a porous  deposit  from 
springs  or  rivers  which  in  flowing  through  limestone  rocks 
have  become  charged  with  calcium  carbonate.  Agaric 
mineral,  or  rock-milk,  is  a soft  white  variety  easily  crum- 
bled in  the  fingers ; it  is  sometimes  deposited  in  caverns. 
(See  cut  under  spar.) 

calcitic  (kal-sit'ik),  a.  [< calcite  + -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  formed  of  calcite : as,  calcitic  cement. 

Under  atmospheric  influences,  tile  calcitic  cement  ap- 
pears to  be  replaced  by  one  which  is  in  large  part  sili- 
ceous. Science,  IV.  71. 

calcitrant  (kal'si-trant),  a.  [<  L.  calcitran(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  calcitrare,  kick:  see  calcitrate .]  Kick- 
ing; refractory. 

calcitrate  (kal'si-trat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  calcitratus, 
pp.  of  calcitrare,  kick,  < calx  (calc-),  the  lieel. 
Cf.  recalcitrant.']  To  kick.  [Rare.] 
calcitration  (kal-si-tra/shon),  n.  [<  calcitrate 
+ -ion.]  The  act  of  kicking.  See  recalcitra- 
tion.  [Rare.] 

The  birth  of  the  child  is  caused  partly  by  its  calcitration 
breaking  the  membranes  in  which  it  lieth. 

^ * Ross,  Arcana  Microeosmi,  p.  52. 

calcium  (kal'si-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  calx  {calc-), 
lime:  see  calx1  and  chalk.']  1.  Chemical  sym- 
bol, Ca;  atomic  weight,  40. 09.  A metalhaving  a 
light-yellow  color  and  brilliant  luster,  about  as 
hard  as  gold,  very  ductile,  and  having  a specific 
gravity  of  about  1.57.  Itoxidizesreadilyinmoistair, 
and  at  a red  heat  bums  vividly,  forming  calcium  oxid,  CaO, 
or  quicklime,  one  of  the  alkaline  earths.  On  adding  water 
this  forms  calcium  hydroxid,  Ca(OH)o,  or  slaked  lime.  Cal- 
cium is  not  found  native  in  the  metallic  state,  but  it  unites 
with  most  of  the  non-metallic  elements  in  compounds 
which  are  widely  distributed  in  nature  and  extensively 
used.  The  mineral  calcite,  all  limestone  or  marble,  and 
the  chalk  deposits  are  calcium  carbonate ; gypsum  is  cal- 
cium sulphate  ; and  calcium  also  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  many  of  the  natural  silicates. 

2.  A calcium  light.  [Colloq.]— Calcium  carbide, 
CaC2.  It  is  used  in  making  acetylene  gas.— Calcium  light, 
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a very  intense  white  light  produced  by  turning  two  streams 
of  gas,  one  of  oxygen  and  the  other  of  hydrogen,  in  a state 
of  ignition,  upon  a ball  of  lime.  Captain  Drummond,  the 
inventor,  proposed  the  use  of  this  light  in  lighthouses. 
Another  light,  previously  invented  by  him  (1825),  was  em- 
ployed in  geodetical  surveys  when  it  was  required  to  ob- 
serve the  angles  subtended  between  distant  stations  at 
night.  The  light  was  produced  by  placing  a ball  or  dish  of 
lime  in  the  focus  of  a parabolic  mirror  at  the  station  to  be 
rendered  visible,  and  directing  upon  it,  through  a flame  aris- 
ing from  alcohol,  a stream  of  oxygen  gas.  Also  called  Drum- 
mond light , oxycalcium  light,  limeball -light,  and  lime-light. 

calcivorous  (kal-siv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  + vorare,  eat:  see  voraciotts,  and  cf.  cal- 
cicole.  ] Living  upon  limestone : applied  to  cer- 
tain lichens. 

calclet,  v.  t.  See  calcule. 

caleographer  (kal-kog'ra-f&r),  n.  [<  calcogra- 
phy  + -er1.]  One  who  practises  calcography. 

calcographical  (kal-ko-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  cal- 
cography  + - ical .]  Pertaining  to  calcography. 

calcography  (kal-kog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  L.  calx 
(calc-),  lime,  + Gr.  -ypafyia,  < ypaipeiv,  write.] 
The  art  of  drawing  with  black  or  colored  chalks 
or  pastels. 

calcophorous  (kal-kof'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  calco- 
pliorus,  < L.  calx  (calc-),  lime,  + Gr.  -tpopoe,  < <j>e- 
petv  = E.  heart.  Prop,  calciferous,  q.  v.]  Pro- 
ducing or  containing  lime ; ealeigerous : as,  the 
calcophorous  tubules  of  bone  (also  called  cana- 
liculi  calcopliori). 

calc-sinter  (kalk,sin//ter),  n.  [<  G.  kalk-sinter, 

< kalk  (<  L.  calx,  calc-),  lime,  + sinter,  a stalac- 
tite : see  sinter .]  Travertin,  or  calcareous  tufa, 
the  material  deposited  from  water  holding  lime 
in  solution.  See  travertin. 

calc-spar  (kalk'spar),  n.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  + spar 1.  Cf.  calc-sinter .]  A name  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  very  numerous  crystallized 
and  cleavable  varieties  of  calcite;  calcareous 
spar. 

calc-tuff  (kalk'tuf),  n.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-),  lime, 
+ tuff.]  A formation  of  calcium  carbonate 
precipitated  from  solution.  See  calcite. 

calculability  (kaP'ku-la-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  calculable ; ” capability  of  being  cal- 
culated. 

We  have  structures  or  machines  in  which  systematic 
action  is  the  object  aimed  at.  . . . The  solar  system,  a 
timepiece,  a steam-engine  at  work,  are  examples  of  such 
machines,  and  the  characteristic  of  all  such  is  their  cal- 
culability. B.  Stewart,  Conserv.  of  Energy,  p.  158. 

calculable  (kal'ku-la-bl),  a.  [=  P.  calculable, 

< L.  as  if  * calculabilis,  < calculare : see  calcu- 
late, ».]  1.  Capable  of  being  calculated  or  es- 

timated; ascertainable  by  calculation  or  esti- 
mation. 

The  . . . operation  of  various  forces  visible  and  calcu- 
lable. Amted,  Channel  Islands,  p.  249. 

The  vicissitudes  of  language  are,  thus,  a thing  over 
which  oui-  volitions  rarely  have  a calculable  control. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  290. 
2.  That  may  be  counted  or  reckoned  upon: 
applied  to  persons. 

calculary  (kal'ku-la-ri),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  calcu- 
larius,  lit.  pertaining  to  a pebble,  found  only  in 
the  secondary  sense  of  ‘ pertaining  to  calcula- 
tion,’ < calculus,  a pebble,  also  calculation:  see 
calculus,  calculate,  t>.]  I.  n. ; pi.  calcularies 
(-riz).  1.  In  hot.,  a congeries  of  little  stony 

knots  often  found  in  the  pulp  of  the  pear  and 
other  fruits,  formed  by  concretions  of  the  sap. 
— 2.  Inpathol.,  a calculus. 

II.  a.  In  med.,  relating  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  calculi;  arising  from  calculi  or  gravel. 

calculate  (kal'ku-lat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  calcu- 
lated, ppr.  calculating.  [<  L.  calculatus,  pp.  of 
calculare  (>  ult.  ME.  calculen,  calclen:  see  cal- 
cule, v.),  reckon,  orig.  by  means  of  pebbles,  < cal- 
culus, a pebble:  see  calculus.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
ascertain  by  computation ; compute ; reckon  up 
arithmetically  or  by  items : as,  to  calculate  in- 
terest, or  the  cost  of  a house. 

A cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 

And  told  me  that  by  water  I should  die. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 
2.  To  make  an  estimate  of ; compute  by  weigh- 
ing related  facts  or  circumstances  in  the  mind : 
as,  to  calculate  chances  or  probabilities. — 3. 
To  fit  or  prepare  by  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  the  end ; make  suitable ; plan : generally  in 
the  perfect  participle,  and  frequently  (though 
improperly)  in  the  sense  of  fitted , without  any 
thought  of  intentional  adaptation. 

He  does  not  think  the  Church  of  England  so  narrowly 
calculated  that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular  species 
of  government.  Swift,  Sentiments  of  a Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  ii. 

Religion  . . . is  . . . calculated  for  our  benefit. 

Tillotson. 

There  is  no  human  invention  so  aptly  calculated  for  the 
forming  a free-born  people  as  that  of  a theatre. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  167. 
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This  letter  was  admirably  calculated  to  work  on  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xviii. 

4.  To  purpose;  intend;  design:  as,  h q calculates 
to  do  it ; he  calculates  to  go.  [Local,  U.  S.] — 

5.  To  think;  guess.  [Colloq.,  NewEng.]=syn.  1 

and  2.  Calculate,  Compute,  Reckon,  Count.  Calculate  ap- 
plies to  the  most  elaborate  and  varied  mathematical  pro- 
cesses : as,  to  calculate  an  eclipse  or  a nativity.  Compute 
is  more  applicable  to  the  simpler  processes : as,  to  com- 
pute the  interest  on  a note.  But  mathematicians  make 
the  opposite  distinction;  in  their  language,  to  compute 
means  to  make  elaborate  calculations  with  the  art  of  a 
person  trained  to  this  business.  Reckon  is  essentially  the 
same  as  compute,  but  may  be  simpler  yet : as,  to  reckon 
interest,  or  the  amount  of  a bill,  or  the  days  to  a coming 
event.  To  count  is  to  reckon  one  by  one.  The  figurative 
uses  of  these  words  are  not  suggested  by  any  comparison 
of  their  literal  meanings ; in  them  all  some  mental  esti- 
mate may  be  supposed  to  be  made,  akin  to  an  arithmeti- 
cal process.  “I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us.”  Rom.  viii.  18.  The  use  of  calcu- 
late for  reckon  in  such  a case  as  this  is  an  Americanism. 
“I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended.”  Phil.  iii.  13. 
Reckon  may  be  used  in  such  a connection,  but  not  the 
other  two  words. 

When  they  come  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  80. 

After  its  own  law  and  not  by  arithmetic  is  the  rate  of 
its  [the  soul’s]  progress  to  be  computed. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  249. 

He  presently  confided  to  me,  . . . that,  judging  from 
my  personal  appearance,  he  should  not  have  thought  me 
the  writer  that  he  in  his  generosity  reckoned  me  to  be. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  65. 
Honour  and  pleasure  both  are  in  thy  mind, 

And  all  that  in  the  world  is  cowited  good. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxxiv. 

ii.  intrans.  1 . To  make  a computation ; ar- 
rive at  a conclusion  after  weighing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances; form  an  estimate ; reckon:  as,  we 
calculate  Letter  for  ourselves  than  for  others; 
to  calculate  on  (that  is,  with  expectation  of) 
fine  weather. 

The  strong  passions,  whether  good  or  bad,  never  calcu- 
late. F.  W.  Robertson. 

2f.  To  speculate  about  future  events ; predict. 

Old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  3. 
3.  To  suppose  or  believe,  after  deliberation; 
think;  ‘guess’;  ‘reckon’:  as,  you  are  wrong 
there,  I calculate.  [Colloq.,  New  Eng.] 

calculatet  (kal'ku-lat),  n.  [<  calculate,  v.]  Cal- 
culation. 

Nor  were  these  brothers  mistaken  in  their  calculates, 
for  the  event  made  good  all  their  prognostics. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  602. 

calculating  (kal'ku-la-ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cal- 
culate, t’.]  Given  to  forethought  and  calcula- 
tion; especially,  given  to  looking  ahead  with 
thoughtful  regard  to  self-interest;  deliberate 
and  selfish;  scheming. 

With  his  cool  calculating  disposition,  he  easily  got  the 
better  of  his  ardent  rival.  Godwin,  St.  Leon. 

calculating  - machine  (kal ' ku  - la  - ting-  ma  - 

shen”),  n.  Any  machine  which  performs  nu- 
merical calculations.  The  principal  kinds  are : (a) 
Multiplying  and  dividing  machines,  (b)  Difference-en- 
gines, which  calculate  and  print  tables  from  the  initial 
values  of  the  tabular  number  and  its  first,  second,  etc., 
differences.  The  first  of  these  was  that  of  Babbage,  of 
which  the  Scheutz  machine,  now  at  the  Albany  observa- 
tory, is  a modification,  (c)  The  analytical  engine  of  Bab- 
bage, which  was  designed  to  calculate  and  print  tables  of 
a function  from  constants,  but  was  never  actually  con- 
structed. (d)  Tide-predicting  machines,  of  which  several 
have  been  constructed,  with  one  of  which,  that  of  Ferrel, 
the  regular  tide-tables  published  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  are  now  computed,  (e)  Machines  for  inte- 
grating differential  equations,  though  these  are  rather  in- 
struments than  machines.  (/)  Logical  machines,  for  de- 
ducing conclusions  from  premises.  There  are  also  impor- 
tant instruments  for  performing  calculations,  which  are 
not  usually  called  machines.  Such  are  the  abacus,  the 
celestial  globe,  and  Hill  s machine  for  predicting  eclipses 
and  occultations,  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  American 
ephemeris.  (See  cut  under  abacus.)  There  are  also  various 
calculating-scales,  such  as  Napier’s  bones.  Many  of  these 
devices  are  of  considerable  utility,  such  as  Airy’s  stick  for 
gaging  cylindrical  vessels,  and  the  gagers’  rod.  Some  in- 
struments perform  calculations  subsidiary  to  the  process 
of  measurement,  as  the  planimeter. 

calculation  (kal-ku-la'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  calcu- 
lacion,  -tion,  < L.  calcuialio(n-),  < calculare, 
reckon:  see  calculate,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  calcu- 

lating ; the  art,  practice,  or  manner  of  comput- 
ing by  numbers ; reckoning ; computation : as, 
to  find  a result  by  calculation;  the  calculation 
was  a difficult  one. 

In  rigorous  logic,  and  by  calculation  carried  far  enough, 
the  time  must  come  when  the  dead  in  our  country  will 
outnumber  and  dispossess  the  living. 

W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  105. 

Whenever  we  term  arithmetic  the  science  of  calculation, 
we  in  fact  allude  to  that  rudimental  period  of  the  science 
of  numbers  when  pebbles  ( calculi ) were  used,  as  now  among 
savages  they  often  are,  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  count- 
ing. Abp.  Trench,  Study  of  Words,  p.  123. 

2.  A series  of  arithmetical  processes  leading  to 
a certain  result. — 3.  An  estimate  formed  in  the 
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mind  by  comparing  the  various  circumstances 
and  facts  which  bear  on  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  lazy  gossips  of  the  port, 
Abhorrent  of  a calculation  crost, 

Began  to  chafe  as  at  a personal  wrong. 

Tennyson , Enoch  Arden. 
4.  The  habit  of  forming  mental  estimates ; a 
trait  or  an  element  of  intellectual  character 
which  shows  itself  in  the  habit  of  formulating 
and  revolving  schemes  in  the  mind,  or  forecast- 
ing the  progress  or  results  of  an  undertaking. 

Calculation  might  come  to  value  love  for  its  profit. 

Emerson , Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  216. 

Every  virtue  may  take  two  shapes,  the  one  lower  and 
the  other  higher ; for  every  virtue  may  spring  from  calcu- 
lation, and  on  the  other  hand  every  act  of  virtue  may  be  a 
religious  act  arising  out  of  some  worship  or  devotion  of 
the  soul.  J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  159. 

= Syn.  4.  Deliberation,  circumspection,  wariness,  fore- 
thought, prudence. 

calculative  (kal'ku-la-tiv),  a.  [<  calculate  + 
-ive.~\  Pertaining  to  calculation ; involving  cal- 
culation. 

Long  habits  of  calculative  dealings. 

* Burke , Popery  Laws. 

calculator  (kal'ku-la-tor),  n.  [L.  (>  ME.  cal- 
kelatour),  < calculare,  calculate : see  calculate , 
v.]  1.  One  who  calculates,  computes,  or  reck- 
ons.— 2.  One  who  estimates  or  considers  the 
force  and  effect  of  causes  with  a view  to  form 
a correct  estimate  of  the  effects. 

Ambition  is  no  exact  calculator. 

Burke , Duration  of  Parliaments. 

3.  A calculating-machine. — 4.  A form  of  or- 
rery invented  by  Ferguson, 
calculatory  (kal'ku-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  calcula- 
torius,<  calculator:  se’e  calculator .]  Belonging 
to  calculation.  Sherwood. 
calculet  (kal'kul),  n.  [<  F.  calcul,  < L.  calculus, 
reckoning : see  calculate,  i\]  Areckoning ; com- 
putation. 

The  general  calrnle  . . . exceeded  eight  millions. 

Howell,  Vocall  Forrest, 
calculet,  v.  t.  [ME.,  also  calculen,  calclen,  < OF. 
calculer,  F.  calculer  = Sp.  Pg.  calcular  = It. 
calculare,  < L.  calculare,  reckon,  calculate : see 
calculate,  v.]  To  calculate;  reckon:  used  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  astronomical  and  as- 
trological calculations. 

So  when  this  Calkas  knew  by  calkulynye, 

And  ek  by  answer  of  this  Apollo, 

That  Grekes  sholden  swiche  a peple  brynge, 

Thorugh  which  that  Troye  moste  ben  fordo, 

He  caste  anon  out  of  the  town  to  go. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  71. 

calculi,  n.  Plural  of  calculus. 
calculifragous  (kal-ku-lif'ra-gus),  a.  [<  L.  cal- 
culus, a pebble,  stone  in  tbe  bladder,  + fran- 
gere  (frag-),  break,  + -otes.]  In  surg.,  having 
power  to  dissolve  or  break  calculus,  or  stone  in 
the  bladder ; lithotritic. 

calculose  (kal'ku-los),a.  [<L .calculosus:  see 
calculous.']  1.  Same  as  calculous.  [Bare.]  — 
2f.  Full  of  stones  or  pebbles ; stony;  gravelly. 
The  feldes  calculose,  eke  harde  and  drie 
Thai  love,  and  hattest  ayer,  forthi  tliai  ripe 
And  floureth  with. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  54. 

calculous  (kal'ku-lus),  a.  [<  L.  calculosus,  < 
calculus,  a pebble,  a stone:  see  calculate,  v.] 
1.  Stony;  gritty;  hard  like  stone:  as,  a calcu- 
lous concretion. — 2.  Arising  from  calculi,  or 
stones  in  the  bladder ; caused  by  calculi : as, 
a calculous  disorder.— 3.  Affected  with  the 
* gravel  or  stone  : as,  a calculous  person, 
calculus  (kal'ku-lus),  n. ; pi.  calculi  (-11).  [L., 
a small  stone,  a pebble,  a stone  in  the  bladder, 
a pebble  used  as  a counter,  counting,  calcula- 
tion, etc.,  dim.  of  calx  (calc-),  a stone:  see 
calx1.]  1.  A small  stone  ; a pebble. — 2.  In  pa- 
thol.,  a general  term  for  inorganic  concretions 
of  various  kinds  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Those  concretions  formed  in  the  gall-bladder  are 
called  biliary  calculi,  or  gall-stones;  those  formed  by  amor- 
bid  deposition  from  the  urine  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  are 
called  renal,  cystic,  or  urinary  calculi ; those  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs  are  called  pulmonary  calculi ; and 
those  formed  in  the  salivary  glands  or  their  ducts  are  called 
salivary  calculi.  There  are  also  gouty  concretions  called 
arthritic  calculi,  and  others  called  pancreatic  calculi,  lac- 
rymal  calculi,  spermatic  calculi , etc. 

3.  In  math.,  any  highly  systematic  method  of 
treating  a large  variety  of  problems  by  the  use 
of  some  peculiar  system  of  algebraic  notation. 
By  the  calculus,  without  qualification,  is  generally  under- 
stood the  differential  calculus,  invented  by  Leibnitz  (al- 
though Newton’s  method  of  fluxions  comes  virtually  to  the 
same  thing).  In  this  method  quantities  are  conceived  as 
varying  continuously,  and  when  equations  exist  involving 
several  quantities,  these  quantities  will,  in  consequence 
of  these  equations,  vary  together,  so  that  there  will  be 
equations  between  their  rates  of  change,  the  differential 
or  infinitely  small  increment  of  a variable  being  denoted 
by  the  letter  d written  before  the  symbol  denoting  the 
variable.  The  differential  calculus  treats  of  the  values  of 
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ratios  of  these  differentials,  and  of  the  fundamental  for- 
mulas into  which  these  ratios  enter.  The  integral  calculus 
treats  of  integration,  or  the  summation  of  an  infinite  series 
of  differentials ; it  is  largely  an  inverted  statement  of  a 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  differential  calculus,  but  it 
also  introduces  imaginary  quantities  and  leads  up  to  the 
theory  of  functions.—  Barycentric  calculus.  See  bary- 
centnc. — Calculus  of  enlargement,  a method  of  obtain- 
ing algebraical  developments,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  E (see 
calculus  of  finite  differences)  and  other  symbols  of  opera- 
tion.—Calculus  of  equivalent  statements.  Same  as 
calculus  of  logic. — Calculus  of  finite  differences,  a 
method  of  calculating,  mainly  by  means  of  the  symbols  E, 
A,  and  2 : the  first,  E,  signifying  the  operation  of  increasing 
the  independent  variable  of  a function  by  unitj  ; the  sec- 
ond, A,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  a function  produced 
by  increasing  its  variable  by  unity ; and  the  third,  2,  the 
operation  of  adding  all  values  of  the  function  for  integral 
values  of  the  variable  from  unity  up.  The  calculus  of 
finite  differences  differs  from  the  differential  calculus,  not 
merely  in  considering  finite  differences  instead  of  differ- 
entials, but  also  in  not  assuming  continuity.— Calculus 
Of  forms,  the  theory  of  invariants,  etc.,  treated  symboli- 
cally after  the  manner  of  Gordan.— Calculus  of  func- 
tions, a branch  of  the  calculus  of  finite  differences;  a 
method  of  finding  functions  which  fulfil  given  conditions. — 
Calculus  of  logic,  a method  of  working  out  conclusions 
from  given  premises  by  means  of  an  algebraic  notation.— 
Calculus  of  operations,  the  general  method  of  treating 
mathematical  problems  by  operating  algebraically  upon 
symbols  of  operation.— Calculus  of  probability.  See 
probability. — Calculus  of  quaternions,  the  method  of 
calculating  by  means  of  quaternions.— Calculus  Of  va- 
riations, a branch  of  the  differential  calculus,  using  5, 
the  sign  of  the  variation  of  a function,  for  the  solution  of 
problems  of  maxima  and  minima.—  Iluxional  or  flux- 
ionary  calculus.  See  method  of  fluxions,  under  flux- 
ion.— Fusible  calculus,  a variety  of  urinary  concretion 
consisting  of  mixed  ammonium-magnesium  and  calcium 
phosphates.  It  is  so  named  because  it  fuses  before  the 
blowpipe.— Imaginary  calculus,  the  method  of  calcu- 
lating by  the  use  of  an  imaginary  unit,  the  square  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  —1,  and  which  is  added  and  multiplied 
like  a number.— Mulberry  calculus,  a urinary  concre- 
tion consisting  chiefly  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Many  of  these 
calculi  in  form  and  color  somewhat  resemble  the  fruit  of 
the  mulberry. — Residual  calculus,  a method  of  calcu- 
lating by  the  operation  called  resi.duati,on  (which  see) ; a 
branch  of  the  integral  calculus  invented  by  Cauchy. 

caldera  (kal-da'ra),  n.  [Sp.,  a kettle : see  cal- 
dron.] A large  'kettle  or  caldron ; hence,  in 
geol.,  an  amphitheatrical  depression  in  a vol- 
canic  cone.  The  term  was  originally  used  in  describing 
volcanic  regions  occurring  where  Spanish  is  the  current 
language,  and  was  introduced  by  Von  Buch  in  his  classic 
description  of  the  Canaries.  Its  use  has  been  extended 
thence  to  other  countries,  and  by  it  is  understood  a large 
amphitheatrical  or  kettle-like  depression  occurring  in  vol- 
canic rocks,  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  walls,  which 
are  usually  more  or  less  broken  away  on  one  side  or  cut 
through  by  deep  ravines  ( barrancas ).  Calderas  are  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  volcanic  craters  enlarged  by  the  ac- 
tion of  subterranean  disruptive  forces.  Crater  is  more 
appropriately  applied  to  the  cavity  at  the  top  of  a volcanic 
cone  around  which  the  ejected  materials  have  been  heaped 
up  in  the  process  of  eruption : caldera  is  the  much  larger 
cavity  that  is  formed  by  later  destructive  volcanic  action, 
when  much  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  is  blown  off  or 
engulfed.  The  finest  caldera  in  the  United  States  is  in 
Oregon,  and  is  occupied  by  Crater  Lake.  The  modern 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  with  a crater  in  its  top,  has  been  built 
eccentrically  over  an  ancient  caldera  whose  eastern  rim  is 
Monte  Somma. 

Calderari  (kal-de-ra/ri),  n.  pi.  [It.,  pi.  of  cal - 
derciro,  equiv.  to  colder c jo,  a brazier,  a copper- 
smith: see  caldron.  Cf.  Carbonari.']  A secret 
society,  formed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
shortly  before  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
in  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Car- 
bonari and  upholding  absolute  government. 

caldron  (kal'dron),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  caudron; 

< ME.  caldron , calderon , usually  caudron , cau- 
droun , cauderoun,  cawdron , etc.,  < OF.  * caldron, 
*caudron  (Picard  caudron,  cauderon),  assibi- 
lated  * chaldron,  *chaudron,  chauderon  (XE.  chal- 
dron in  different  sense : see  chaldron),  F.  chau- 
dron  (=  Sp.  calderon  = Pg.  caldeirdo  = It.  cal- 
derone,  a large  kettle),  aug.  of  OF.  caudiere, 
*chaudiere  (>  E.  dial,  chalder 1),  F.  chaudiere  = 
Pr.  caudiera  = Sp.  caldera  = Pg.  caldeira  = It. 
caldaja,  caldara  (obs.)  (also  caldajo , caldaro, 
m.),  a kettle,  < L.  caldaria , a kettle  for  hot 
water,  fern,  of  caldarius , suitable  for  heating, 

< caldus,  calidus , hot,  < calere,  be  hot : see  cal- 
id.~\  A very  large  kettle  or  boiler.  Also  spelled 
cauldron. 

In  the  midst  of  all 

There  placed  was  a caudron  wide  and  tall, 

Upon  a mightie  fornace,  burning  whott. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  29. 

cale1,  n.  See  cole‘s  and  hale1. 

cale2  (kal),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  In  coal-min- 
ing, a specified  number  of  tubs  taken  into  a 
working-place  during  the  shift.  Gresley.  [Mid- 
land counties,  Eng.] 

cale3  (kal),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  caled,_  ppr.  caling. 
[E.  dial.,  also  written  cail;  origin  obscure.] 
I.  trans.  To  throw. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  move  irregularly. — 2.  To 
gambol.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 

cale3  (kal),  n.  [<  cale3,  v.]  Turn:  as,  it  is  his 
cale  to  go.  [North.  Eng.] 
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calecannon,  colecannon  (kal-,  kol-kan'on),  «. 
[Appar.  < cale1,  cole1,  cabbage,  + cannon  (uncer- 
tain).] A favorite  Irish  dish,  made  by  boiling 
and  mashing  together  greens,  young  cabbage, 
or  spinach,  and  potatoes,  and  seasoning  with 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  A plainer  kind  is  made 
among  the  poorer  classes  by  boiling  the  vegetables  till 
nearly  done,  then  adding  the  raw  potatoes  to  them,  and 
draining  them  when  fully  boiled.  Also  written  colcannon. 

caleche,  n.  See  calash. 

Caledonia  brown.  See  brown. 

Caledonian  (kal-e-do'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Caledonia,  an  ancient  name  for  Scotland,  + 
-an,:]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Caledonia  or  Scot- 
land; Scottish;  Scotch. 

The  arrival  of  the  Saxons  [in  Britain]  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Caledonian  marauders. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  26. 

II.  n,  A native  of  Caledonia,  or  Scotland; 
a Scotchman. 

caledonite  (kal'e-do-nit),  n,  [<  L.  Caledonia, 
Scotland,  + -ife2.]  A blue  or  greenish-blue 
mineral,  a hydrous  sulphate  of  lead  and  copper, 
found  in  attached  crystals,  with  other  ores  of 
lead,  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
and  at  Boughten  Gill  in  Cumberland,  England, 
also  in  Hungary  and  the  Harz  mountains, 
calefacient  (kal-e-fa'shient),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
calefacien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  calefacere,  make  warm 
or  hot,  < calcre,  be  hot,  + facere,  make.  See 
calefy  and  chafe.]  I.  a.  Warming;  heating. 

II.  n.  That  which  warms  or  heats;  in  med., 
a substance  which  excites  a sensation  of  warmth 
in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  mustard, 
pepper,  etc. ; a superficial  stimulant, 
calefaction  (kal-e-fak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  calefac- 
tio(n-),  < calefacere:  see  calefactive,  calefacient.] 
1 . The  act  or  operation  of  warming  or  heating ; 
the  production  of  heat  in  a body  by  the  action 
of  fire,  or  by  the  communication  of  heat  from 
other  bodies. — 2.  The  state  of  being  heated. 

As  [if]  the  remembrance  of  . . . calefaction  can  warm  a 
man  in  a cold  frosty  night. 

Dr.  H.  More , Pref.  to  Psychozoia,  L 

calefactive  (kal-e-fak'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  calefac- 
tus  (pp.  of  calefacere : see  calefacient)  + -ive.] 
Adapted  to  make  warm  or  hot ; communicating 
heat.  Also  calefactory . 

calefactor  (kal-e-fak'tor),  n.  [<  ML.  calefactor, 
one  who  warms  (calefactor  cerce,  chafe-wax),  < 
calefacere,  make  warm : see  calefactive.]  A 
kind  of  small  stove. 

calefactory  (kal-e-fak'to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
calefactorius,  < ealefactus,  pp.  of  calefacere, 
make  warm:  see  calefacient.]  I.  a.  Same  as 
calefactive. 

II.  ; pi.  calefactories  (-riz).  [<  ML.  cale- 
factorium,  neut.  of  L.  calefactorius:  see  above.] 
1.  A chamber,  provided  with  a fireplace  or 
stove,  used  as  a withdrawing-room  by  monks, 
and  generally  adjoining  the  refectory.  It  is 
very  often  a portion  of  the  substructure  of  the 
dormitory. — 2.  A chafing-dish  of  silver  or  other 
metal,  to  contain  burning  charcoal,  placed  upon 
the  altar  in  cold  weather, 
calefyt  (kal'e-fi),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  calefied,  ppr. 
calefying.  [<  L.  calefleri,  grow  hot,  pass,  of  cale- 
facere, make  hot;  cf.  ML.  caleficare,  make  hot 
(>  ult.  E.  chafe,  q.  v.):  see  calefacient.]  I.  in- 
trans. To  grow  hot  or  warm ; he  heated. 

Chrystal  will  calefy  unto  electricity. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 
ii.  trans.  To  make  warm  or  hot. 
caleidophone  (ka-li'do-fon),  n.  See  haleido- 
phone. 

calembour,  calembourg  (kal'em-bor;  F.  pron. 
ka-lon-bor'),  n.  [F.,  said  to  be  from  the  Abbfj 
de  Calemberg,  an  amusing  personage  in  Ger- 
man anecdotes,  or  a narrator  of  amusing  anec- 
dotes ; or  from  a count  of  Kalenberg,  who  made 
amusing  mistakes  in  speaking  French.]  A 
pun ; a play  on  words, 
calemes  (kal'e-mez),  n.  Same  as  camenes. 
calendar  (kal'en-dar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
* calender ; < ME.  calendar,  calender,  lcalender  = 
D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  halender  = F.  calendrier  = Pr. 
calendier  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  calendario,  It.  also  calen- 
daro,  < L.  calendarium,  in  classical  L.  usual- 
ly lealendarium,  an  account-book,  interest-book 
(so  called  because  interest  became  due  on  the 
calends),  in  ML.  a calendar;  neut.  of  calen- 
daring, Jcalendarius,  adj.,  < calendai,  kalendce, 
calends:  see  calends.]  1.  A collection  of 
monthly  astronomical  tables  for  a year,  ar- 
ranged by  weeks  and  days,  with  accompanying 
data  ; an  almanac.  It  was  so  called  from  the  Roman 
ealendee,  the  name  given  to  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
and  written  in  large  letters  at  the  head  of  each  month. 
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Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar  ! 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  institute  a sacred  calen- 
dar, in  which  every  day — almost  every  hour — had  its  spe- 
cial religious  ceremony.  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  140. 

2.  A system  of  reckoning  time,  especially  the 
method  of  fixing  the  length  and  divisions  of 
the  year. — 3.  A table  or  tables  of  the  days  of 
each  month  in  a year,  with  their  numbers,  for 
use  in  fixing  dates. — 4.  A table  or  catalogue 
of  persons,  events,  etc.,  made  out  in  order  of 
time,  as  a list  of  saints  with  the  dates  of  their 
festivals,  or  of  the  causes  to  be  tried  in  a court ; 
specifically,  in  British  universities,  a chrono- 
logical statement  of  the  exercises,  lectures,  ex- 
aminations, etc.,  of  a year  or  of  a course  of 
study. 

The  care  I have  had  to  even  your  content,  I wish  might 
be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my  past  endeavours. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  3. 

He  keeps  a calendar  of  all  the  famous  dishes  of  meat 
that  have  been  in  the  court  ever  since  our  great-grand- 
father's time.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  i.  1. 

Rhadamanthus,  who  tries  the  lighter  causes  below,  leav- 
ing to  his  two  brethren  the  heavy  calendars. 

Lamb,  To  the  Shade  of  Elliston. 
5f.  A guide ; anything  set  up  to  regulate  one’s 
conduct. 

Kalender  is  she 

To  any  woman  that  wol  lover  be. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  642. 
0.  A series  of  emblematic  pictures  of  the  months : 
a common  motive  of  decoration  during  the  mid- 


and  the  like . For  each 
month  the  zodiacal  sign 
is  represented,  with  one 
or  more  persons  engaged 
in  labors  or  sports  char- 
acteristic of  the  month. 

— Calendar  - amend- 
ment Act,  an  English 
statute  of  1751,  which 
took  effect  in  1752,  es- 
tablishing January  1st  as 
the  beginning  of  each 
year  (instead  of  Lady- 
day,  March  25th),  adopt- 
ing the  Gregorian  or 
“new  style”  in  place  of 
the  Julian  or  “ old  style” 
calendar,  and  canceling 
the  then  existing  excess 
of  11  days  by  making  the 
3d  of  September,  1752, 
the  14th.  Also  known  as 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Act. 

— Calendar  month,  a solar  month  as  it  stands  in  al- 
manacs.—Calendar  moon.  Same  as  ecclesiastical  moon 
(which  see,  under  ecclesiast ical).— Ecclesiastical  calen- 
dar, an  arrangement  of  the  civil  year  employed  by  the  li- 
turgical churches  to  designate  the  days  set  apart  for  partic- 
ular religious  celebration.  As  many  feasts  of  the  church 
depend  upon  Easter,  the  date  of  which  varies  from  year  to 
year,  either  the  calendar  must  vary  every  year  or  must  con- 
tain simply  the  matter  from  which  a true  calendar  can  be 
computed  for  each  year.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
special  circumstances  in  the  history  of  each  nation  affect 
its  liturgical  calendar ; hence  every  nation,  and  to  some 
extent  every  religious  order  and  even  every  ecclesiastical 
province,  has  its  own  calendar.  The  German  Lutheran 
Church  retained  at  the  Reformation  the  Roman  Catholic 
calendar,  with  the  saints'  days  then  observed.  The  Church 
of  England  still  retains  in  its  calendar  certain  festivals, 
called  black-letter  days,  for  which  no  service  is  prescribed, 
and  which  have  been  omitted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America.  See  Easter. — Gregorian  calendar, 
the  reformed  J ulian  calendar  introduced  by  the  bull  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  in  February,  1582,  and  adopted  in  England 
in  September,  1752;  the  “new  style”  of  distributing  and 
naming  time.  The  length  of  the  year  of  the  Gregorian  cal- 
endar is  regulated  by  the  Gregorian  rule  of  intercalation, 
which  is  that  every  year  whose  number  in  the  common 
reckoning  since  Christ  is  not  divisible  by  4,  as  well  as  every 
year  whose  number  is  divisible  by  100  but  not  by  400,  shall 
have  365  days,  and  that  all  other  years,  namely,  those  whose 
numbers  are  divisible  by  400,  and  those  divisible  by  4 and 
not  by  100,  shall  have  366  days.  The  Gregorian  year,  or  the 
mean  length  of  the  years  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  is  365 
days,  5 hours,  49  minutes,  and  12  seconds,  and  is  too  long  by 
26  seconds.  The  Gregorian  rule  has  sometimes  been  stated 
as  if  the  year  4000  and  its  multiples  were  to  be  common 
years : this,  however,  is  not  the  rule  enunciated  by  Greg- 
ory. The  Gregorian  calendar  also  regulates  the  time  of 
Easter,  upon  which  that  of  the  other  movable  feasts  of 
the  church  depend ; and  this  it  does  by  establishing  a fic- 
titious moon,  which  is  purposely  made  to  depart  from  the 
place  of  the  true  moon  in  order  to  prevent  the  coincidence 
of  the  Christian  Paschal  feast  with  that  of  the  Jews.— He- 
brew calendar,  the  luni-solar  calendar  used  by  the  Jews 
since  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  years, 
numbered  from  the  creation,  are  either  ordinary,  contain- 
ing 12  lunar  months  and  353,  354,  or  355  days,  or  embolis- 
mic,  containing  13  lunar  months  and  383,  384,  or  385  days. 
In  every  cycle  of  19  years  7 are  embolismic,  to  bring  lunar 
and  solar  time  into  agreement.  To  find  the  number  of  the 
Hebrew  year  beginning  in  the  course  of  a given  Gregorian 
year,  add  3761  to  the  number  of  the  latter.— Julian  cal- 
endar, the  solar  calendar  as  adjusted  by  Julius  Caesar,  in 
which  the  chronological  reckoning  was  first  made  definite 
and  invariable,  and  the  average  length  of  the  year  fixed  at 
365J  days.  This  average  year  (called  the  Julian  year)  be- 
ing too  long  by  a few  minutes,  the  error  was  rectified  in 


ale  ages,  in  sculp 
ture,  painted  glass 
earthenware  tiles 


Part  of  a Calendar  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury (July).— From  portal  of  Amiens 
Cathedral. 


the  Gregorian  calendar.  The  Julian  calendar,  or  “old  caleildoffrapher  (kal-en-dog'ra-f&r) 
style,  is  still  retained  in  Russia  and  Greece,  whose  dates  / ’ut  \ 0 i-  . 

consequently  are  now  13  days  in  arrear  of  those  of  other 
Christian  countries. — Mohammedan  calendar,  the  lu- 
nar calendar  employed  in  all  Mohammedan  countries, 
though  there  is  another  peculiar  to  Persia.  The  years  con- 
sist of  354  or  355  days,  in  the  mean  354^.  The  beginning 
of  the  year  thus  retrogrades  through  different  seasons, 
completing  their  circuit  in  about  33  years.  They  are  num 


_ . , w ..  [Irreg. 

< ML.  calend(arium ),  a calendar,  + Gr.  ypaQeiv, 
write.]  One  who  makes  calendars.  Boyle . 
[Rare.] 

calendrer,  calenderer  (kal'en-drer,  -der-6r),  n. 

[Also  contr.  calender ; < calender 1,  v.,  + -er1.] 
A person  who  calenders  cloth,  paper,  etc. 


bered  from  the  hejira  (which  see),  the  first  day  of  the  first  Calendric,  calendrical  (ka-len'drik,  -dri-kal), 
year  being  July  16th,  A.  D.  622.  The  1300th  year  began  n rTrrpor  ( enlendnr  -4-  -i o -ionl  1 Ppi+flitimcy 
Sunday,  November  12th,  1882. -RepubUcan  calendar,  ?*  ^ 1 ei taming 

the  calendar  of  the  first  French  republic.  The  year  con-  ★ , **  caienuni. 


sisted  of  365  days,  to  which  a 366th  was  to  be  added  “ ac- 
cording as  the  position  of  the  equinox  requires  it,”  so  that 
the  year  should  always  begin  at  the  midnight  of  the  Pari3 
observatory  preceding  the  true  autumnal  equinox.  The 
numbers  of  the  years  were  written  in  Roman  numerals. 
The  year  I.  began  September  22d,  1792,  but  the  calendar 
was  not  introduced  until  October  5th,  1793.  Every  period 
of  four  years  was  called  a franciade.  The  years  of  366  days 
were  called  sextile.  There  were  12  months  of  30  days  each, 
and  5 or  6 extra  days  at  the  end  called  sansculottides.  The 
names  of  the  months,  beginning  at  the  autumnal  equinox, 
were  Vend^miaire,  Brumaire,  Frimaire,  Nivose,  Pluviose, 
Ventose,  Germinal,  Flor^al,  Prairial,  Messidor,  Thermidor, 
and  Fructidor. 

calendar  (kal'en-dar),  v.  t.  [<  calendar , n .]  To 
enter  or  write  in  a calendar ; register. 

Twelve  have  been  martyrs  for  religion,  of  whom  ten  are 
calendared  for  saints. 

Waterhouse,  Apol.  for  Learning,  p.  237. 

And  do  you  not  recall  that  life  was  then  calendared  by 
moments,  threw  itself  into  nervous  knots  or  glittering 
hours,  even  as  now,  and  not  spread  itself  abroad  an  equa- 
ble felicity?  Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

The  greater  and  increasing  treasures  of  the  Record- 
Office  . . . lately  calendared  and  indexed. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  540. 

calendar-clock  (kal'en-dar-klok),  n.  A large 


[Rare.] 


calends,  kalends  (kal'endz),  n.pl.  [<  ME.  ka- 
lendcSy  rarely  sing.,  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
< AS.  catena,  a month,  < L.  calendcey  in  classi- 
cal L.  usually  kalendce , pi.,  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  also  by  extension  a month,  < *caleref 
calare  = Gr.  Kaleivy  call,  summon  (not  connect- 
ed with  E.  call 1).  The  reason  of  the  name,  is 
uncertain.]  1.  In  the  Roman  calendar,  the 
first  day  of  the  month.  From  this  the  days  of  the 
preceding  month  were  counted  backward  to  the  ides, 
which  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October  corresponded  to 
the  15th,  and  in  all  the  other  months  to  the  13th  day  of 
the  month.  Thus  the  16th  day  of  March  by  our  reckoning 
was  in  the  Roman  calendar  the  17th  day  before  the  calends 
of  April  (the  first  of  April  being  included),  or  more  briefly 
17th  calends ; the  14th  day  of  January  was  the  19th  day 
before  the  calends  of  February ; the  14th  day  of  any  month 
with  thirty  days  being  the  18th  before  the  calends  of  the 
succeeding  month. 

2|.  The  beginning  or  first  period. 

Now  of  hope  the  kalendes  bigynne. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  7. 
On  or  at  the  Greek  calends  (Latin  ad  kalendas  Grcecas), 
at  no  time ; never : an  ancient  Roman  phrase  alluding  to 
the  fact  that  the  Greeks  had  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  calends ; hence,  to  say  that  a debt  would  be  paid  at 


hall-  or  wall-clock  havingdials  or  other  appli-  m?nt  — debt  ne™r  be  ?aid 

anees  w indww  nt  t.ho  i Calendula1  (ka-len 


ances  for  indicating  the  days  of  the  week, 
month,  or  year,  with  sometimes  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  as  well  as  the  hours  and  minutes. 

calendarial  (kal-en-da'ri-al),  a.  [<  calcndary 
+ -a?.]  Same  as  calendary. 

Calendary  (kal'en-da-ri),  a.  [<  L.  calendarius, 
kalendarius : see  calendar,  n.]  Belonging  to 
the  calendar. 

The  usual  or  calendar y month. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  12. 

calender1  (kal'en-der),  n. 

ML.  celendra,  a calender,  a corruption  of  L.  cy- 
Undrus,  a roller,  cylinder:  see  cylinder.']  1.  A 
machine  consisting  of  two  or  more  cylinders  or 
rolls  revolving  very  nearly  in  contact,  between 
which  are  passed  woven  fabrics,  paper,  etc., 
for  preparation  or  finishing  by  means  of  great 
pressure,  often  aided  by  heat  communicated 
from  the  interior  of  the  cylinders.  The  object  of 
the  calender  for  cloth  and  paper  is  to  give  the  material  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  equal  surface,  and  sometimes  to  pro- 


'du-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.,  < L. 
cale-ndce,  the  first  day  of  the  month ; from  its 
producing  flowers  almost  all  the  year  round.] 
A genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  family  As- 
teracese,  with  yellow  or  orange  flowers,  having  a 
powerful  but  not  pleasant  odor,  natives  chiefly 
of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  common  or 
pot  marigold,  C.  officinalis,  is  an  old  ornament  of  country 
gardens.  Its  flowers  are  used  to  give  a yellow  color  to 
cheese,  and  to  adulterate  saffron.  In  medicine  it  has  had 
repute  as  a remedy  for  cancer  and  other  diseases,  and  its 
. _ . tincture  is  used  as  a cure  for  wounds  and  bruises. 

[<  F.  calandre,  < calendula2  (ka-len'du-la),  n.  [NL.,  for  *calan- 
rrnntinn  of  i m.  ^uia>  *calandrula,  dim.  of  calandra,  a lark:  see 
calandra  and  calender 2.]  In  ornith. : (at)  An 
old  and  disused  name  of  the  crested  wren  of 
Europe,  Regains  cristatus.  Brisson,  1760.  (6) 
The  specific  name  of  the  ruby-crowned  kinglet 
of  North  America,  Reg  ulus  calendula.  Linnceus, 
1766.  (c)  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  African 
larks,  of  which  C.  crassirostris  is  an  example. 
Sioainson,  1837. 


* » - fiiiu  huinbtuiioh  tu  {ii  u - . , . . . — _ . _ 

duce  a superficial  glaze,  as  in  certain  cotton  and  linen  Caienululll,  calencluline  (ka-len  du-lin),  n.  [< 
fabrics  and  what  is  specifically  called  calendered  paper,  or  Calendula 1 + -in%}  -iwe2.]  A mucilaginous  sub- 
a wavy  sheen  as  in  watered  silk  etc  The  larger  rolls  in  stance  or  gum  obtained  from  the  leaves  and 
such  a calender  are  usually  made  of  solidified  paper  or  ^ +1  ~ ~ u 

pasteboard  turned  exactly  true,  with  intermediate  cast-  lowers  OI  tne  common  marigold, 
iron  cylinders.  Calenders  are  attached  to  paper-making  CRleilteS  (ka-len'tez),  n.  Given  by  Sir  W.  Ham- 
machines  for  expressing  the  water  from  the  felted  web  of  ilton  as  another  name  for  camenes  (which  see), 
paper,  and  for  the  finishing  processes  of  smoothing  and  ProbaWy  a mistake  for  celantes. 


glazing.  They  are  also  used  for  spreading  india- 
into  sheets  suitable  for  making  rubber  fabrics,  etc. 

2.  An  establishment  in  which  woven  fabrics 
are  prepared  for  market  by  the  use  of  the  cal- 
ender and  the  other  necessary  processes. 

It  is  as  usual  to  say  that  goods  are  packed  as  that  goods 
are  dressed  at  a calender.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  682. 

3.  [Prop,  calendrer,  q.  v.]  A calendrer. 
calender1  (kal'en-der),  v.  t.  [=  F.  calandrer ; 

from  the  noun.]  To  press  in  a calender,  as 
cloth  or  paper. 

calender2t  (kal'en-der),  n.  [<  F.  calendre,  ca- 
landre, calande,  now  only  calandre,  a kind  of 
lark,  also  a weevil:  see  calandra.']  1.  A lark. 
See  calandra,  1. — 2.  A weevil. 

Calender3,  Kalender  (kal'en-der),  n.  [=  F. 
Ar,  ’ ' 


calenture  (kal'en-tur),  n.  [<  F.  calenture,  < Sp. 
(Pg.)  calentura,  heat,  a calenture,  < calentar, 
heat,  < L.  calere,  ppr.  calen(t-)s,  be  hot:  see 
ealid,  calefacient,  etc.]  A general  name  for 
fever  occurring  in  the  tropics:  the  calen- 
ture may  be  malarial  or  a form  of  thermic 
fever. 

Now  I am  made  up  of  fire,  to  the  full  height 
Of  a deadly  calenture. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  v.  1. 
Interest  divides  the  church,  and  the  calentures  of  men 
breathe  out  in  problems  and  unactive  discourses. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  Ded.,  I.  3. 
This  calenture  which  shows  me  the  maple-shadowed 
plains  of  Berkshire,  . . . beneath  the  salt  waves  which 
come  feeling  their  way  along  the  wall  at  my  feet. 

. j . , - O.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  x. 

calender,  < Ar.  qalandar,  > Turk,  qalander,  calescence  (ka-les'ens),  n.  [<  L.  calescen(t-)s, 
Hmd.  qalandar.]  One  of  an  order  of  der-  ppr.  0f  calescere,  gfow  warm  or  hot,  inchoative 
Y1S^6Sj  century  by  0f  calere,  be  warm  or  hot : see  ealid.]  Growing 

an  Andaiusnm  Arab  named  Yusuf,  who  was  ex-  warmth;  increasing  heat. 

X’e^e'l  from  the  order  of  Bektashis  on  account  calevilet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  calmlle. 
of  his  extreme  arrogance.  The  Calenders  are  wan-  caleweist,  n.  [ME.,  appar.  a corrupt  form  of 
derers  who  preach  in  the  market-places  and  live  by  alms,  (-.p  __77*7  -|  A fine  vnri'ptv  of  nonr  Rnmnf 
Though  the  title  Calender  asserts  for  its  bearers  a life  of  ^ •Gaui0Gl/-J  A nne  vanety  Ot  pear.  liom.  OJ 
great  purity,  the  members  of  this  order,  even  before  the  -+fi'lG  Bose. 

death  of  its  founder,  fell  into  the  grossest  licentiousness  calf1  (kaf),  n. ; pi.  calves  (kavz).  [E.  dial,  also 


and  debauchery,  and  have  not  hesitated  at  assassination. 
They  hold  that  salvation  is  as  little  affected  by  vice  and 
crime  as  by  virtue  and  holiness,  and  that  sin  stains  the 
body  only  and  can  be  removed  by  ablutions. 

On  the  road  I caused  my  beard  and  eyebrows  to  be 
shaven,  and  assumed  a calender’s  habit. 

Arabian  Nights , Hist,  of  Third  Calender. 

calender^,  n.  An  obsolete  corrupt  form  of 
coliander  for  coriander. 
calenderer,  n.  See  calendrer. 
calendering-rubber  (kal'en-der-ing-niVfer),  n. 
A utensil  formerly  used  for  calendering. 


cauf;  early  mod.  E.  also  calve,  < ME.  calf,  < AS. 
cealf  (pi.  cealfas,  mase.,  cealferu,  cealfru,  neut.) 
= OS.  Tcalf=  D.  lcalf=  MLG.  LG.  kalf=  Icel. 
kdlfr  ==  Sw.  kalf=  Dan.  Tcalv  = OHG.  calb,  chalb 
(pi.  chelbir),  MHG.  kalp  (pi.  kelber),  G.  kalb,  neut., 
OHG.  chalbd,  MHG.  kalbe,  f.,  a calf,  = Goth. 
kalbo,  f.,  a heifer;  related  to  AS.  cilfor  (-lomb), 
E.  dial,  cliilver,  = OHG.  chilburra,  MHG.  kilbere, 
a female  lamb,  G.  dial.  (Swiss)  icilber,  a young 
ram ; cf.  Ir.  colpa,  colpach,  cow,  heifer,  bul- 
lock ; the  Lapp,  kalbe,  Finn,  kalpe,  are  borrowed 


calf 

from  G.  Perhaps  akin  to  Skt.  garbha , the 
womb,  an  embryo,  = Gr.  ppfyog,  an  embryo. 
In  the  derived  senses  7,  8,  9,  cf.  Dan.  Icalv,  a 
detached  islet,  and  see  calve , 3,  and  cave1.'] 

1.  The  young  of  the  cow  or  of  other  bovine 
quadrupeds.  In  customs  laws,  and  as  established  by 
treaties  of  commerce  between  many  European  countries, 
a young  animal  ceases  to  be  a calf  when  it  has  shed  its 
two  front  milk-teeth,  which  takes  place  some  time  be- 
tween its  16th  and  its  24th  month. 

2.  The  young  of  marine  mammals,  as  seals 
and  cetaceans,  the  adults  of  ■which  are  called 
bulls  and  cows. — 3.  In  her. , a fawn. — 4.  Calf- 
skin leather:  as,  a shoe  made  of  calf;  a book 
bound  in  calf. — 5.  A bookbinding  in  calfskin. 
— 6.  An  immature  or  raw  person;  a silly  dolt; 
a weak  or  cowardly  man.  [Colloq.] 

' Some  silly,  doting,  brainless  calf.  Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

7.  A small  island  lying  near  a large  one  (the 
two  being  compared  to  a cow  with  its  calf): 
as,  the  calf  of  Man.  Admiral  Smyth.  [Eng.]  — 

8.  A mass  of  earth  which  separates  from  the 
walls  of  a cutting  or  excavation,  and  falls  in. 
Compare  calve , 3,  and  cave1.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tak  heed,  lads,  there’s  a cauf  a-comin. 

Lincolnshire  Glossary  (E.  D.  S.,  ed.  Peacock). 

9.  Naut .,  a mass  of  floe-ice,  breaking  from  under 
the  floe  and  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
often  with  violence. — Divinity  calf,  a dark-brown 
calf  bookbinding  decorated  with  blind -stamping,  and  with- 
out gilding : so  called  because  used  in  binding  theological 
works. — Half  calf,  a bookbinding  of  which  the  back  and 
corners  only  are  in  calfskin. — Mottled  calf,  a pale-col- 
ored calf  bookbinding,  decorated  by  the  sprinkling  of 
acids  in  drops.— Smooth  calf,  a binding  in  plain  or  un- 
decorated leather.— The  calves  Of  the  lips,  metaphori- 
cally used  in  Hosea  xiv.  2 for  sacrifices  of  prayer,  praise, 
and  thanksgiving,  the  captives  of  Babylon  being  unable 
to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  temple. — Tree  calf,  a bright- 
brown  calf  bookbinding  stained  by  acids  in  conventional 

^.imitation  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a tree. 
calf2  (kaf),  n. ; pi.  calves  (kavz).  [<  ME.  calfe, 
calf.  < Icel.  Icdlfi  = Norw.  kalve,  dial.  Icalv,  Tcaave, 
Sw.  kqlf  in  comp,  ben-kalf  calf  (ben,  leg,  = 
E.  bone1),  = Dan.  dial,  lcalve,  Icalle,  leal.  The 
Ir.  calpa,  colpa,  Gael,  calpa,  are  from  Eng.] 
The  thick  fleshy  part  of  the  human  leg  behind, 
between  the  knee  and  the  ankle,  chiefly  formed 
by  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles,  which 
are  relatively  larger  in  man  than  in  any  other 
animal,  for  the  better  support  of  the  body  in 
the  erect  attitude. 

Long.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector. 

Dum.  More  calf,  certain.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

calf-bone  (kaf'bon),  n.  The  fibula, 
calfkill  (kaf'kil),  n.  Lambkill  or  sheep-laurel, 
*Kalmia  angustifolia. 
calf-lick  (kaf'lik),  n.  Same  as  cow-lick. 
Calf-like  (kaf'lik),  a.  or  adv.  Eesembling  a 
calf ; in  tho  manner  of  a calf. 

So  I charm'd  tlieir  ears, 

That,  calf-like , they  my  lowing  follow’d. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

calf-love  (kaf'luv),  n.  A yonthful  transitory 
passion  or  affection,  as  opposed  to  a serious 
lasting  attachment  or  love. 

It’s  a girl’s  fancy  just,  a kind  o’  calf-love;  let  it  go  by. 

Mrs.  Gaskeil,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xx. 
calf’s-foot  (kafs'fut),  n.  A name  of  the  Arum 
maculatum,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf, 
calf’ S-head  (kafs'hed),  n.  The  pitcher-plant 
of  California,  Darlingtonia  Californita,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  ventricose  hood  at  the  summit  of  the 
leaf.  See  Darlingtonia. 

calfskin  (kaf 'skin),  n.  1.  The  hide  or  skin  ox 
a calf. 

Thou  wear  a lion’s  hide ! doff  it  for  shame, 

And  hang  a calf’s-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 
2.  Leather  made  of  calves’  skins,  a common 
material  for  boots  and  shoes,  and  also,  when 
differently  prepared,  for  bookbinding.  Calfskin 
differs  from  moroeeo  in  having  a very  smooth 
and  uniform  surface. 

calf-snout  (kaf 'snout),  n.  The  snapdragon,  An- 
tirrhinum majus. 

calf-trundlet,  n.  The  ruffle  of  a shirt;  the 
flounces  of  a gown.  Wriglit. 
calf-ward  (kaf 'ward),  n.  A place  where  calves 
are  kept  in  the  field.  Also  written  cauf-ward. 
[Scotch.] 

caliatour-wood  (kal'i-a-tor-wud),  n.  A kind 
of  dyewood  which  grows  in  India  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast.  It  is  sometimes  conf  otmded  with 
red  sandal-wood. 

caliber,  calibre  (kal'i-ber),  n.  [<  P.  calibre, 
formerly  also  qualibre,  bore  of  a gun,  size, 
capacity  (lit.  and  fig.),  also  weight,  = Sp. 
calibre,  formerly  also  calibo  = Pg.  calibre  = 
It.  calibro,  dial,  caliber,  calibar,  catcher,  caliber, 
diameter,  a gage,  etc.:  origin  uncertain.  In 


A tool  or  stand- 


Caliber-gage. 
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one  view,  from  Ar.  qalib  (Pers.  qdlib),  a form, 
mold,  model,  from  qalaba,  turn.  Doublets, 
caliper,  caliver,  q.  v.]  1.  The  diameter  of  a 

body,  especially  of  the  hollow  inside  of  a 
cylinder:  as,  the  caliber  of  a piece  of  ord- 
nance or  other  firearm.  In  the  United  States  the 
caliber  of  a firearm  is  expressed  in  decimal  parts  of  an 
inch  ; thus,  a rifle  of  .44-inch  caliber  (often  shortened  to 
“a  44-caliber  rifle,”  “a  32-caliber  pistol,”  etc.) ; of  a can- 
non, either  by  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  as  a 10-inch  gun, 
or  by  the  weight  of  a solid  round  shot  which  it  can  carry, 
as  a 12-pounder.  In  Great  Britain  the  calibers  of  small 
arms  are  commonly  expressed  in  decimal  parts  of  an 
inch;  of  field-guns,  by  the  weight  of  a Bolid  round  shot 
which  will  fit  the  bore,  as  a 6-pounder ; of  heavy  guns,  in 
tons,  as  a 38- ton  gun  or  a 100- ton  gun.  In  France  and  in 
other  countries  on  the  continent  the  caliber  is  expressed 
in  millimeters  or  centimeters. 

The  energy  of  the  brain  depends  mainly  on  the  calibre 
of  its  arteries. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  ii.  § 47. 

2.  Figuratively,  compass  or  capacity  of  mind ; 
the  extent  of  a person’s  intellectual  endow- 
ments. 

Coming  from  men  of  their  calibre , they  were  highly  mis- 
chievous. Burke,  Appeal  to  Old  Whigs. 

A thinker  of  Comte’s  calibre  does  not  live  and  write  to 
no  purpose. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  164. 

3.  In  horol. : (a)  The  distance  between  the 
two  plates  of  a watch  which  determines  the 
flatness  of  the  movement,  (h)  The  plate  upon 
which  is  traced  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces 
of  a clock;  the  pattern-plate.  E.  H.  Knight . 

— Caliber-compasses,  calibers.  Bee  caliper. 
caliber  (kal'i-ber),  v.  t.  [<  caliber , n.]  In  gun., 

to  ascertain  the  caliber  of;  calibrate.  See 
caliper.  [Little  used.] 
caliber-gage  (kal'i-ber-gaj),  n 
ard  for  measuring  cali- 
bers, whether  external  or 
internal.  A usual  combination 
form  (see  the  annexed  cut)  is  made 
with  prongs  or  jaws  having  an 
opening  of  exactly  the  required 
caliber  for  external  measure- 
ments, and  a bar  of  the  exact 
gage  for  internal  measurements. 

Other  forms  are  plugs  or  rings, 
etc.  Also  caliper-gage. 

caliber-rule  (kal'i-ber-rol),  n.  1.  Gunners’ 
calipers,  an  instrument  in  winch  a right  line 
is  so  divided  that,  the  first  part  being  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  of  1 
pound  weight,  the  other  parts  are  to  the  first 
as  the  diameters  of  balls  of  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  pounds 
are  to  the  diameter  of  a ball  of  1 pound.  It  is 
used  by  engineers  to  determine  a ball’s  weight 
from  its  diameter  or 
caliber,  and  vice  versa. 
— 2.  An  outside  caliper 
formed  by  a rule  hav- 
Caiiber-ruie.  ing  a graduated  slide 

with  a projecting  foot, 
between  which  and  the  end  of  the  rule  is  placed 
the  piece  to  be  measured. 

Also  caliper-rule. 

caliber-square  (kal'i-ber-skwar),  n.  An  in- 
strument of  precision  for  measuring  outside 
and  inside  di-  g S S, 
ameters,con-  .-T 
sisting  es-  L 
sentially  of  a ' 
finely  gradu- 
ated steel 
beam  carry- 
ing two  ad- 
justable jaws  which  can  be  fixed  in  any  posi- 
tion upon  it.  In  Rome  caliber-squares  micrometer  at- 
tachments make  it  possible  to  measure  thousandths  of  an 
inch.  Also  caliper-square. 

calibogUS  (kal-i-bo'gus),  n.  An  American  cant 
name  for  a drink  made  of  rum  and  spruce  beer, 
calibrate  (kal'i-brat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cali- 
brated, ppr.  calibrating.  [<  caliber  + -ate2.] 
1 . To  determine  the  caliber  of , as  the  interior 
of  a thermometer-tube.  See  calibration.  Hence 

— 2.  To  determine  the  relative  value  of,  as  dif- 
ferent parts  of  an  arbitrary  scale. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  calibrate  the  galvanometer, 
—that  is,  to  ascertain  by  special  measurements,  or  by 
comparison  with  a standard  instrument,  to  what  strengths 
of  current  particular  amounts  of  deflection  correspond. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  163. 

calibration  (kal-i-bra'sbon),  n.  [<  calibrate  + 
-ion.]  The  act  or  process  of  calibrating,  espe- 
cially of  ascertaining  the  caliber  of  a thermom- 
eter-tube, with  the  view  of  graduating  it  to  a 
scale  of  degrees,  or,  if  graduated,  of  discover- 
ing and  measuring  any  errors  due  to  inequality 
in  the  bore ; also,  the  determination  of  the  true 
values  of  the  divisions  of  any  graduated  scale. 
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calico-printing 

The  calibration  of  a thermometer-tube  is  effected  by  insert- 
ing a column  of  mercury  of  a known  length,  and  ascertain- 
ing that  it  retains  the  same  length  in  all  parts  of  the  tube, 
calibre,  n.  See  caliber. 

Caliburn  (kal'i-bern),  ».  Another  name  for  Ex- 
calibur,  the  sword  of  King  Arthur:  as,  “ Cali- 
burn’s  resistless  brand,”  Scott,  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main,  i.  15. 

calicate  (kal'i-kat),  a.  [A  corrupt  form  of  caly- 
cate,  as  if  < L.  calix  ( colic -),  a eup  (see  calix ),  + 
-ate  1.]  See  calycate. 

calice  (kal'is),  n.  [<  ME.  calis,  chalice,  < OP. 
calice,  a cup,  assibilated  *chalice,  > E.  chalice, 
q.  v.,  < L.  calix  ( calic -),  a cup : see  chalice.]  If. 
A cup,  usually  a communion-cup ; a chalice. 

Eating  the  holy  bread  and  drinking  the  sacred  calice. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  In  zool.,  the  little  cup  in  which  the  polyp  of 
a coral-producing  zoophyte  is  contained, 
calices  (kal'i-sez),  n.  pi.  In  anat.  and  cool., 
a corrupt  form  of  calyces,  plural  of  calyx 
(which  see). 

caliche  (kii-le'ehe),  n.  [Sp.,  a pebble,  also  a 
flake  of  lime  ; in  Mex.  Sp.  soft  or  earthy  lime- 
stone ;usedby  Humboldt  as  eqniv.to  Sp  .caliza, 
limestone;  < cal,  < L.  calx,  lime:  see  calx1.] 
The  local  name  of  various  mineral  deposits;  in 
South  America,  native  impure  nitrate  of  soda 
(Chile  saltpeter) ; in  Arizona  and  adjacent, 
regions,  a calcareous  deposit  formed  beneath 
the  surface  sand  or  soil, 
caliciferous,  a.  See  calyciferous. 
calicle,  n.  In  zobl.,  same  as  calycle,  2. 
calico  (kal'i-ko),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
callico  (cf.  Dan.  kaliko,  Sw.  kalliko,  F.  calicot, 
Sp.  called,  < E. ; Sp.  calicut,  calicud,  a silk  stuff) ; 
so  called  from  Calicut  (in  early  mod.  E.  also 
Calicmo,  Caleco)  in  India,  whence  it  was  first 
imported.]  I.  n. ; pi.  calicoes  or  -cos  (-koz). 
1.  Properly,  any  white  cotton  cloth:  as,  un- 
bleached calico,  shirting-caKco,  etc.  Calico  was 
first  manufactured  in  India,  whence  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe. — 2.  In  the  United 
States,  printed  cotton  cloth  of  a coarser  quality 
than  muslin. 

II.  a.  1.  Made  of  calico:  as,  a calico  gown. 
— 2.  Eesembling  printed  cotton  or  calico; 
spotted;  piebald:  as,  a calico  horse.  [Bare.] 

The  kind-hearted  Antony  alighted  from  his  calico  mare, 
and  kissed  them  all  with  infinite  loving-kindness. 

^ Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  419. 

calico-back  (kal'i-ko-bak),  n.  A local  name 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  of 
the  turnstone,  Strepsilas  interpres. 

[The  name]  Calico-back  [has  reference]  to  the  curiously 
variegated  plumage  of  the  upper  parts. 

Sportsman’s  Gazetteer,  p.  164. 

calico-bass  (kal'i-ko-bas),  n.  A name  of  a sun- 
fish,  Pomoxys  sparoides,  of  the  family  Centrar- 
chidce.  Also  called  grass-bass,  strawberry-bass, 
and  bar-fish.  See  crappie. 
calico-bush  (kal'i-ko-busk),  n.  A common 
name  of  the  Kalmia  lati folia,  the  mountain  lau- 
rel of  the  United 
States. 

calico-printer 

(kal ' i - ko  - prin  " - 
tfer),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  the 
printing  of  cali- 
coes. 

calico-printing 

(kal ' i - ko  - prin  " - 
ting),  n.  The  art 
of  impressing  de- 
signs in  color  up- 
on cloth.  The  sim- 
plest  method  is  the  use 
of  engraved  wooden 
blocks,  pressed  upon 
the  cloth  by  hand.  A 
separate  block  is  re- 
quired for  each  color. 

Block-printing  has  also 
been  effected  by  means 
of  machinery.  For 
most  work  a cylinder- 
press  is  used.  The  pat- 
terns are  engraved  up- 
on the  surface  of  cop- 
per rollers,  and  the 
movement  of  the  cloth 
is  continuous  and 
rapid.  The  colors  used 
are  either  substantive 
or  adjective : the  for- 
mer have  an  affinity  for 
the  cloth,  and  by  them- 
selves adhere  and  form 

permanent  dyes ; the  latter  will  not  of  themselves  adhere 
to  the  fibers,  or,  if  they  do,  are  not  permanent,  but  require 
to  be  fixed  by  mordants.  The  various  styles  of  printing 
are  called  the  bandana , china-blue , decoloring,  discharge, 
madder , padding,  resist  style,  etc. 


Calico-printing  Machine,  adapted  for 
two  pattern-rollers. 

The  cloth  is  unwound  from  roller  l, 
and  passes  beneath  the  smooth  roller  a, 
receiving  an  impression  from  each  of  the 
two  rollers  e , e.  as  it  passes.  The  roller 
a runs  in  journal-boxes  which  are  regu- 
lated by  a set-screw  b at  each  end,  and 
a smoothing-roller  c,  actuated  by  a set- 
screw d,  holds  the  cloth  against  the 
roller  a.  The  pattern-rollers,  e,  e,  are 
inked  by  the  aprons,/-,/;  which  pass 
over  the  rollers  t,  t,  *,  the  outside  surfaces 
of  the  aprons  coming  in  contact  with  the 
surfaces  of  the  rollers  g.if,  which  revolve 
in  the  ink-troughs,  h,  h.  After  receiving 
the  impressions  from  the  pattern-rollers, 
e,  e,  the  cloth,  tn  m tn,  is  led  off  to  be 
dried  and  folded. 


calico-wood 

calico-wood  (kal'i-ko-wud),  ft.  The  snowdrop- 
tree,  Halesia  tetraptera,  of  the  southern  United 
States,  having  a soft,  compact,  light-brown 
wood. 

calicula  (ka-lik'u-la),  n. ; pi.  caliculce  (-le). 
[NL.,  f. ; cf.  L.  ealiculus,  m.,  dim.  of  calix  ( ca - 
lie-),  a cup ; but  the  proper  form  would  be  *caly- 
eula:  see  calycle.)  1.  A calycle. — 2.  [cap.)  A 
genus  of  lepidopterous  insects.  Walker,  1858. 
calictllar  (ka-lik'u-liir),  a.  [<  L.  ealiculus  (see 
calicula)  + -ar.]  Formed  like  a cup;  calathi- 
form;  cyathiform:  as,  11  calicular  leaves,”  Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  3. 
caliculate  (ka-lik'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  caliculatus, 

< calicula,  q.  v.]  I.  In  bot.  and  zool.,  same  as 
calicular. — 2.  Having  a calicula  or  calyx. 

calidt  (kal'id),  a.  [<  L.  calidus,  hot,  < calere, 
be  hot.  Hence  also  ult.  (<  L.  calidus)  caldron, 
chaldron,  chalder,  etc.,  and  (<  calere)  calefacient, 
calefy,  chafe,  color , caloric,  etc.]  Hot ; burning ; 
ardent. 

calidad  (ka-li-dad'),  ».  [Sp.,  = E.  quality,  q.  v.] 
A Cuban  tobacco  of  superior  quality, 
calidge  (kal'ij),  n.  A kind  of  Indian  pheasant : 
same  as  kaleege.  W.  H.  llussell. 
calidityt  (ka-lid'i-ti),  ft.  [<  L.  as  if  *caliditas, 

< calidus,  hot : see  calid.)  Heat. 

Nor  doth  it  [ice]  only  submit  unto  an  actual  heat  but 
not  endure  the  potential  calidity  of  many  waters. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

Calidris  (kal'i-dris),  n.  [NL.  (as  a genus  in 
Cuvier,  1799-1800;  improp.  chalidris,  Belon, 
1555),  < Gr.  uaAidptg,  a var.  reading  of  ouaXidpig, 
in  Aristotle,  a speckled  water-bird,  prob.  the 
redshank  ( Totanus  calidris,  Linnaeus),  perhaps 

< auakig  (anakiS-),  a hoe,  mattock,  shovel,  < c/coa- 
teiv,  stir  up,  hoe,  probe,  search.  Cf.  Ereunetes 
(‘searcher'),  applied  to  a genus  of  sandpipers, 
in  allusion  to  their  probing  habits.]  1.  [1.  o.j 
An  old  name  of  sundry  small  spotted  wading 
birds  of  Europe,  of  the  family  Scolopaddce.  See 
Arenaria. — 2.  A genus  of  sandpipers  (Brisson, 
1760),  with  the  knot,  Tringa  canutus,  as  the 
type. — 3.  [L  c.]  The  specific  name  (Linnasus, 
1766)  of  the  spotted  redshank,  Totanus  calidris. 
— 4.  A genus  of  three-toed  sandpipers,  includ- 
ing only  the  sanderling,  Calidris  arenaria.  This 
is  the  current  meaning  of  the  word,  dating  back 
to  Cuvier,  1800. — 5.  [1.  c.]  The  specific  name 
of  the  sanderling  with  those  who  call  the  bird 
Arenaria  calidris. 

caliduct  (kal'i-dukt),  n.  [<  L.  calere,  be  warm 
(or  calidus,  warm),  + ductus,  a leading  (see 
duct) ; more  correctly  caloruluct,  q.  v.]  A pipe 
or  duct  used  to  convey  hot  air  or  steam  from  a 
furnace  to  the  apartments  of  a house.  [Rare.] 
calif,  caliph  (ka'lif),  n.  [<  ME.  califfe,  caliphe, 

< F.  calif e,  < Ar.  khalifa,  khalifdh  (>  Turk,  kha- 
lifa), calif,  lit.  a successor,  < khalafa,  succeed.] 
Literally,  a successor:  the  title  given  to  the 
successor  of  Mohammed  as  head  of  the  Moslem 
state  and  defender  of  the  faith.  The  calit  is  vested 
with  absolute  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
religion  and  civil  polity  of  the  Mohammedans.  He  is 
called  imam  by  the  Shiahs,  who  hold  that  the  successor  of 
Mohammed  should  be  a descendant  of  the  prophet’s  own 
family.  (S ee  imam.)  The  Sunni  Mohammedans  hold  that 
the  calif  should  be  one  of  the  Koreish,  the  tribe  to  which 
the  prophet  belonged.  Four  so  called  “perfect”  califs 
reigned  at  Medina  from  the  death  of  Mohammed  to  661, 
13  Ominiad  califs  at  Damascus  to  750,  and  37  Abbasid 
califs  at  Bagdad  to  1258,  when  the  temporal  power  of  the 
califs  was  overthrown  by  the  Turks.  There  were,  how- 
ever, titular  Abbasid  califs  in  Egypt  (successors  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  fled  thither  in  1258)  until  the  usur- 
pation of  the  califate  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim  I. 
(1512-20);  the  office  has  since  remained  in  the  Ottoman 
(Sunni)  dynasty.  The  title  calif  was  assumed  by  the  Om- 
miad  rulers  of  Mohammedan  Spain  at  Cordova  (755-1031), 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  family  in  Asia.  The  Fatimite 
rulers  of  Egypt  (909-1171)  also  called  themselves  califs. 
Also  spelled  kalif,  khalif , etc. 

califate,  caliphate  (ka'li-fat),  n.  [<  calif  + 
-ate%.  Cf.  Turk]  khalifet,  Ar.  khalafa,  califate.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  the  califs,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  a calif.  Also  spelled  caliphat,  kalif  ate, 
khalif  ate. 

California  coffee,  condor,  jack,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. 

Californian  (kal-i-f6r'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cali- 
fornia + -an.)  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the  United 
States : as,  Californian  gold. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Califor- 
nia.—Lower  Californian,  pertaining  to,  or  an  inhabi- 
tant of.  Lower  or  Baja  California,  a peninsular  territory 
of  Mexico,  south  of  the  State  of  California  (in  this  relation 
called  Upper  or  Alta  California), 
califship  (ka'lif-ship),  «.  [<  calif  + -ship.) 

Same  as  califate. 

caliga  (kal'i-ga),  n. ; pi.  caliga;  (-je).  [L.,  a shoe, 
a boot,  esp.  a soldier’s  boot.  Cf . calceus,  a shoe, 
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and  see  calceate.)  1.  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a mili- 
tary shoe ; the  most  common  form  of  foot-cov- 
ering of  all  ranks  up  to  centurion,  it  consisted 
of  a strong  sole  with  projecting  nails,  having  secured  to  it, 
in  the  most  usual  form,  a number  of  straps  or  thongs  so 
disposed  as  to  inclose  the  foot  as  high  as  the  ankle,  but 
leaving  the  toes  exposed. 

2.  A bishop’s  stocking.  See  busJcin , n.,  5. 

Our  English  bishops  began  at  an  early  period  to  wear 
these  ccUigce  or  episcopal  stockings. 

Rock , Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  249. 

caligatet  (kal'i-gat),  n.  [<  L.  caligatus,  booted, 

< caliga,  a shoe,  a boot.]  1.  One  wearing 
stockings. — 2.  A common  soldier;  also,  a 
faint-hearted  coward.  Coles,  1717. 

Caligated  (kal'i-ga-ted),  a.  [<  L.  caligatus, 
booted,  < caliga,  a boot.]  In  ornith.,  lamini- 
plantar;  having  the  typical  oseine  tarsus. 

Having  only  nine  primaries  and  caligated  tarsi,  it  was 
an  oseine  form. 

P.  L.  Sclater,  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  XI.  50. 

caligation  (kal-i-ga'shon),  n.  [<  L.  caligatio(n 

< caligare , pp.  caligatus , be  in  darkness,  < caligo , 
darkness:  see  caligo .]  Darkness;  dimness; 
cloudiness;  specifically,  dimness  of  sight:  as, 
“a  caligation  or  dimness,”  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg. 
Err.,  iii.  18. 

Caligidse  (ka-lij'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Caligus 
+ -idee.']  A family  of  siphonostomous  crusta- 
ceans, the  species  of  which  are  ectoparasitic 
upon  fishes.  They  have  a flat  body  with  a shield-  or 
huckler-like  cephalothorax,  and  small  or  reduced  abdo- 
men ; a large  genital  segment,  especially  in  the  female ; 
four  pairs  of  biramous  pleopods  or  swimming-feet ; and  a 
suctorial  mouth  with  styliform  mandibles.  The  females 
have  long,  string-like  egg-tubes.  The  Caligidce  live  on 
the  skin  and  gills  of  marine  fishes.  There  are  a number 
of  genera  besides  Caligus. 

Caiigides  (ka-li-zhed'),  m .pi.  [F.  pi.,  repr.  NL. 
Caligidce,  q.  v.]  In  Latreille’s  system  of  clas- 
sification, a tribe  of  his  Siphonostoma,  or  para- 
sitic crustaceans,  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  modern  order  Siphonostoma. 
caliginosity  (ka-lij-i-nos'i-ti),  ».  [<  L.  as 

if  *caliginosita(t-)s,  < caliginosus,  caliginous.] 
Darkness ; dimness.  [Rare.] 
caliginous  (ka-lij'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  caliginosus, 
<.  caligo  (caligin-),  darkness:  see  caligo!)  Dim; 
obscure;  dark.  Halliwell.  [Rare.] 
caliginously  (ka-lij'i-nus-li),  adv.  Obscurely. 
[Rare.] 

caliginousness  (ka-lij  'i-nus-nes),  ft.  Dimness ; 
^obscurity.  [Rare.] 

caligo  (ka-li'go),  ft.  [L.,  darkness,  dimness, 
prop,  mist,  vapor,  fog.]  1.  Dimness  of  sight; 
caligation.  Also  called  achlys. — 2.  [cap.)  [NL.] 
A genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  subfamily  Bras- 
SOlinCB.  C.  eurylochus  is  the  enormous  owl-butterfly  of 
South  America,  sometimes  expanding  9 inches.  C.  uranus 
is  another  species  with  an  orange  bar  across  the  wings. 

caligrapher,  caligraphic,  etc.  See  calligra- 
pher, etc. 

Caligula  (ka-lig'u-lii),  n. ; pi.  caligulce  (-le).  [L. 
caligula,  dim.  of  caliga,  a boot,  esp.  a soldier’s 
boot:  see  caliga.)  1.  In  ornitli.,  a boot;  an 
ocreate  or  fused  tarsal  envelop. — 2.  [cap.) 
[NL.]  Agenus  of  lepidopterous  insects.  Moore, 
1862. 

Caligus  (kal'i-gus),  ».  [NL.,  < L.  caliga,  a 

boot.]  A genus  of  parasitic  suctorial  crusta- 
ceans, of  the  group  called  Epizoa,  or  fish-lice, 
having  the  elongated  labium  and  metastoma 
united  in  a tube  which  incloses  the  sharp  styli- 
form mandibles,  typical  of  the  family  Caligidce. 
C.  curtus  is  a parasite  of  the  cod. 
calimanco,  n.  See  calamanco. 
caliu  (ka-lan'),  n.  [F.  calm,  Pg.  calaim,  Sp. 
calin,  < Ar.  kala’i,  tin.  Cf.  Malay  lealang,  tin.] 
A metal  (an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin)  of  which  the 
Chinese  make  tea-canisters  and  the  like, 
caliological  (kal-i-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Relating  to 
^caliology. 

caliology  (kal-i-ol'o-ji),  ».  [<  Gr.  ttaha,  a 

dwelling,  hut,  nest  (=  L.  cella,  a hut,  cham- 
ber: see  cell),  + -1.oyta,  < Icyav,  speak:  see 
-ology.  ] That  department  of  ornithology  which 
relates  to  birds’  nests. 

The  extraordinary  taste  and  ability  many  birds  display 
in  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  wide  range  of  their  habi- 
tudes, furnishes  one  of  the  most  delightful  departments 
of  ornithology,  called  caliology. 

Cones,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  227. 

calipash  (kal'i-pash  or  kal-i-pash'),  re.  [Ap- 
par.  a perversion  of  Sp.  carapacho,  E.  carapace, 
q.  v.  Cf.  calipee.)  In  cookery,  that  part  of  a 
turtle  which  belongs  to  the  upper  shield,  con- 
sisting of  a fatty  gelatinous  substance  of  a 
dull-greenish  color.  Also  spelled  callipash. 

For  now  instead  of  rich  sir-loins,  we  see 
Green  calipash  and  yellow  calipee. 

Prol.  to  The  Dramatist. 


a,  outside  calipers;  b,  inside  cali- 
pers ; c,  keyhole  calipers  ; d,  d,  double 
calipers;  e,  lock-joint  calipers;  /, 
spring-adjusting  calipers;  g,  register 
calipers. 


calk 

calipee  (kal'i-pe  or  kal-i-pe'),  n.  [Perhaps 
an  arbitrary  variation  of  calipash.)  That  part 
of  a turtle  which  belongs  to  the  lower  shield, 
consisting  of  a fatty  gelatinous  substance  of 
a light-yellow  color.  Also  spelled  callipee. 

Dobbin  helped  himself  to  turtle  soup ; for  the  lady  of 
the  house,  before  whom  the  tureen  was  placed,  was  so 
ignorant  of  the  contents,  that  she  was  going  to  help  Mr. 
Sedley  without  bestow- 
ing upon  him  either  cali- 
pash or  calipee. 

Thackeray , Vanity  Fair. 

caliper  (kal'i-per), 

».  [Also  written 
calliper,  a corrup- 
tion of  caliber,  q.  v.] 

An  instrument  for 
measuring  diame- 
ters ; a caliber : 
commonly  in  the 
plural.  Tile  term  cali- 
per or  calipers  is  used 
generally  to  denote  an 
instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  exterior  diame- 
ter of  any  cylindrical 
body,  and  star-gage  or 
inside  calipers  for  an  instrument  used  for  obtaining  the 
interior  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a gun,  casing,  or  jacket. 

Not  by  volume,  hut  by  quality,  which  the  calipers  fail 
to  measure  or  scales  weigh,  does  wit  declare  the  values  of 
the  imponderable  essences,  sensibility  and  thought. 

Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  143. 
caliper  (kal'i-per),  v.  t.  [<  caliper,  n.  Cf. 
caliber,  v.)  To  ascertain  the  diameter  of  (any 
cylindrical  body)  by  means  of  calipers,  or  by  a 
star-gage : as,  to  caliper  a gnu. 
caliper-gage,  -rule,  -square.  See  caliber-gage, 
etc. 

caliph,  caliphate,  m.  See  calif,  califate. 
Calippic  (ka-lip'ik),  a.  [More  correctly  Cal- 
lippic,  < Gr.  KaUimrog,  Callippus.  The  name 
means  ‘having  a beautiful  horse,’  < ttaXki-,  tta- 
Ug,  beautiful,  + hrrrog  = L.  equus,  a horse.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Calippus  (Callippus),  a Greek 
astronomer  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
— Calippic  period,  a period  equal  to  lour  Metonic  cycles 
less  one  day,  proposed  by  Calippus  to  correct  the  excess 
of  the  Metonic  reckoning.  It  contains  27,759  days.  Also 
called  Calippic  cycle. 

Calisaya  bark.  See  Bolivian  bark,  under  bark‘d. 
calisthenic,  calisthenics,  etc.  See  callisthenic, 
etc. 

calivert  (kal'i-ver),  w,  [Formerly  also  caleever, 
< F.  calibre,  caliber,  bore:  see  caliber.)  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  a hand-firearm  lighter  than 
the  musket  and  fired  without  a rest ; especially, 
such  a gun  when  of  fixed  diameter  or  caliber 
for  a whole  company  of  soldiers  using  the  same 
ammunition.  Also  spelled  calliver. 

Such  as  fear  the  report  of  a caliver. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 

He  is  so  hung  with  pikes,  halberts,  petronels,  calivers, 
and  muskets,  that  he  looks  like  a justice  of  peace’s  hall. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iv.  2. 

We  had  our  particular  calibre  of  harquebuse  to  our  re- 
giment ...  of  which  word  calibre  came  first  that  unapt 
term  we  use  to  call  a harquebuse,  a caliver. 

Maitland,  Hist.  London, 
calix,  ft. ; pi.  calices.  [A  form  of  calyx,  by  con- 
fusion with  L.  calix,  a cup,  > E.  calice,  chalice, 
q.  v.]  See  calyx. 

Calixtine1  (ka-liks'tin),  ft.  [<  ML.  Calixtini, 
a sect  so  called,  referred  to  calix,  a cup,  the 
cup  of  the  eucharist;  in  form  as  if  from  Calix- 
tus,  a proper  name : see  -tree1.]  One  of  a sect 
of  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  who  published  their 
confession  in  1421,  the  leading  article  of  which 
was  a demand  to  partake  of  the  cup  (calix) 
as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the  Lord’s  supper, 
from  which  they  were  also  called  Utraquists 
(L.  uterque,  both).  Their  tenets  were  conceded  by  the 
articles  of  Basel  in  1433,  and  they  became  the  predominant 
party  in  Bohemia.  They  aimed  to  restore  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  to  subject  clergy  accused  of  crime  to  lay  authority, 
and  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  lands  and  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion. Gradually  they  lapsed  from  the  severity  of  their 
principles,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance,  serving  only  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Protestantism. 

Calixtine2  (ka-liks'tin),  n.  [<  George  Calixtus 
+ - ine !.]  A follower  of  George  Calixtus,  a Lu- 
theran theologian,  who  died  in  1656.  See  Syn- 
cretist. 

calk1,  caulk  (kak),  v.  t.  [Prob.  the  same  word, 
with  extended  sense,  as  ME.  cauken,  tread,  as 
a cock,  < OF.  cauquer,  tread,  tent  a wound,  = 
Sp.  dial,  calcar  = Pg.  calcar  = It.  calcare,  tread, 
trample,  < L.  calcare,  tread,  trample,  tread 
down,  tread  in,  < calx  (calc-),  heel : see  cafe2, 
and  cf.  calcitrate.  Cf.  Gael,  calc  = Ir.  calcam, 
drive  with  a hammer,  calk  (see  ca2).  The  mod- 
ern sense  of  E.  calk 1 agrees  with  the  appar. 
unrelated  F.  calfater,  calfeutrer  = Pr.  calafatar 


calk 
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w=  Sp.  calafntear  = Pg.  calafetar  = It.  calafatare 
(ML.  calafalare,  MGr.  KaXe/pareiv) , calk  a ship: 
of  uncertain  (perhaps  Ar.)  origin.]  To  drive 
oakum  into  the  seams  of  (a  ship  or  other  vessel). 
See  calking 1. — Calking-chisel.  See  chisel. 
calk2  (kalk),  v.  t.  [Also  spelled  caique;  =D.  kal- 
keren  = G.  kalkiercn  = Dan.  kalkere,  < F.  calquer 
= It.  calcare,  calk,  < L.  as  if  *calcare,<.  calx  {calc-), 
lime:  see  cliall;.']  1.  To  cover  with  chalk,  as  the 
back  of  a design,  for  tho  purpose  of  transferring 
a copy  cf  it. — 2.  To  copy,  as  a drawing,  a map, 
etc.,  by  tracing.  Seo  calking 2. 
calk3  (kak),  n.  [Also  written  cauk,  cork;  appar. 
short  for  calker 2 or  calkin , q.  v.]  1 . A spur  pro- 
jecting downward  from  a horse- 
shoe,  serving  to  prevent  slip- 
ping. — 2.  A piece  of  iron  with 
kg  sharp  points  worn  on  the  solo 

or  heel  of  the  shoe  or  boot  to 
a prevent  slipping  on  the  ico  or 

Horsedioe-caiks,  to  make  ^ wear  longer : also 

worn  by  lumbermen  in  the 
woods,  and  especially  on  the  drive.  [TJ.  S.] 
calk3  (kak),  v.  t.  [Also  written  cock;  < calk3, ».] 

1.  To  fit  with  calks,  as  horseshoes. — 2.  To  in- 
jure or  hurt  with  a calk,  as  when  a horse  wounds 
one  of  his  feet  with  the  calk  on  another  foot. 
calk4t,  v.  [Short  for  calcule,  q.  v.]  To  calculate. 
calker1,  caulker  (k&'ker),  n.  [<  calk 1 + -er1.} 
One  who  calks ; especially,  one  whose  occupa- 
tion is  the  calking  of  ships. 
calker2  (ka'ker),  ii.  [Also  called  calkin,  and  in 
the  United  States  calk  (see  calk3) ; prob.  con- 
nected with  calk 1 and  L.  calx,  heel.  Cf.  L.  cal- 
car, a spur.]  Same  as  calk3.  [Eng.] 
calker3t,  »•  [<  calk 4 + -er1.]  One  who  calcu- 

lates nativities.  Nares. 
calketrapt,  «•  Same  as  caltrop. 
calki,  n.  See  Icalki. 

calkin  (ka'kin),  n.  Same  as  calk3.  [Eng.] 

On  this  horse  is  Arcite 

Trotting  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  calkins 
Did  rather  tell  than  trample. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  4. 


calking1,  caulking  (ka'king),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  calk i,  v.~\  1.  The  operation  of  filling  the 

seams  of  vessels  with  oakum,  to  prevent  pene- 
tration of  water.  The  oakum  is  forced  below 
the  surface,  and  the  space  outside  of  it  is  filled 
with  melted  pitch. — 2.  In  carp.,  a dovetail 
tenon-and-mortiso  joint  by  which  cross-timbers 
are  secured  together,  much  used  for  fixing  the 
tie-beams  of  a roof,  or  the  binding-joists  of  a 
floor,  down  to  the  wall-plates. 
calking2  (kal'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  calk2,  v .] 
The  copying  of  a picture  or  design  by  means  of 
tracing.  Three  methods  are  used:  (1)  rubbing  the  back 
of  the  design  with  a pencil,  chalk,  or  crayon,  and  tracing 
over  its  lines  with  a hard  point,  which  causes  the  coating 
on  the  back  to  make  an  impression  of  them  on  a sheet  of 
paper  or  other  material  placed  beneath  ; (2)  following  over 
the  lines  of  the  superimposed  design  in  the  same  way  as 
above,  but,  instead  of  coating  the  back  of  the  design  with 
a painting  medium,  interposing  a piece  of  prepared  trans- 
fer-paper between  it  and  the  surface  which  is  to  receive 
the  copy ; (3)  tracing  the  design  directly  upon  a piece 
of  transferent  paper,  oiled  linen,  or 
the  like,  fixed  over  it.  Also  written 
+ caulking , cocking,  and  cogging. 

calking-iron  (ka/king-Dem), 
n.  A chisel  used  for  calking 
the  seams  of  vessels, 
calking-mallet  (ka'king-maFet),  n.  A mallet 
or  beetle  for  driving  calking-irons, 
calk-swage  (kak'swaj),  n.  A tool  for  forming 
calks  on  horseshoes. 

call1  (kal),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cal,  calle,  < 
ME.  callen,  kallen,  < AS.  ceallian  (rare),  call, 
= OFries.  kella,  kaltia,  speak,  = MD.  kallen, 
speak,  say,  talk,  D.  kallen,  talk,  chatter,  = 
MLG.  kallen,  speak,  talk,  call,  = OHG.  challon, 
MHG.  kallen,  speak  loudly,  talk,  = Icel.  Icalla, 
say,  call,  name,  = Sw.  kalla  = Dan.  kalde,  call, 
= L.  garrire,  talk  (see  garrulous),  = Gr.  yypveiv, 
Doric  yapvev,  speak,  proclaim,  = Skt.  y/  gar, 
sing.  Not  connected  with  L.  calare  = Gr.  saksiv, 
call:  see  calends .]  I.  trans.  1.  To  utter  in  a 
loud  voice;  read  over  in  a loud  tone ; hence,  to 
pronounce  or  announce. 

Nor  parish  clerk  who  calls  the  psalms  so  clear. 

Gay,  Shep.  Week,  vi.  49. 

2.  To  attract  or  demand  the  attention  of  (a 
erson  or  an  animal),  or  arouse,  as  from  sleep, 
y loudly  uttering  his  (its)  name,  or  some  other 
word  or  exclamation. 


C=*— 

Calking-iron. 


Answer  as  I call  you.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  2. 

3.  To  invite  or  command  to  come ; summon  to 
one’s  presence;  send  for:  as,  to  call  a messen- 
ger; to  call  a cab. 


Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  shall  say,  What  is  your  oc-  As  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage, 
cupation  ? Gen.  xlvi.  33.  Mat  xxii.  9. 


And  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  them  that  were  bid- 
den to  the  wedding.  Mat.  xxii.  3. 

Call  hither  Clifford  ; bid  him  come  amain. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

Be  not  amazed ; call  all  your  senses  to  you  ; defend  your 
reputation.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  convoke;  assemble;  issue  a summons 
for  the  assembling  of:  as,  to  call  a meeting: 
often  with  together:  as,  the  king  called  his 
council  together. 

Sanctify  ye  a fast,  call  a solemn  assembly,  gather  the 
elders  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Joel  ii.  14. 

* >.  To  name ; apply  to  by  way  of  name  or  des- 
ignation. 

And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he 
called  Night.  Gen.  i.  5. 

And  from  thense  we  Ascendid  a lytyll  And  come  to  a 
nother  tower  Callyd  Galilee. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  30. 

6.  To  designate  or  characterize  as;  state  or 
affirm  to  be ; reckon ; consider. 

Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends  ? A plague  upon 
such  backing ! Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

He  [James  II.]  was  willing  to  make  for  his  religion  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices  from  which  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  called  religious  men  would  shrink. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

7.  To  indicate  or  point  out  as  being ; manifest, 
reckon,  or  suppose  to  be. 

This  speech  calls  him  .Spaniard,  being  nothing  but  a 
large  inventory  of  his  own  commendations. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  i.  1. 

He  was  a grave  personage,  about  my  own  age  (which 
we  shall  call  about  fifty).  Scott. 

The  whole  army  is  called  700,000  men,  but  of  these  only 
80,000  can  be  reckoned  available.  Brougham. 

8.  To  select,  as  for  an  office,  a duty,  or  an  em- 
ployment; appoint:  as, “Paul, . . . called  to  be  an 
apostle,”  Rom.  i.  1. — 9.  To  invoke  or  appeal  to. 

I call  God  for  a record  upon  my  soul.  2 Cor.  i.  23. 

10.  In  shooting , to  lure,  as  wild  birds,  within 
range  by  imitating  their  notes — Called  session, 
a special  session  of  a legislative  body  summoned  by  the  ex- 
ecutive. IU.  S.]  — To  call  a card,  in  whist,  to  name  a card 
which  has  been  improperly  exposed,  requiring  the  player  to 
whom  it  belongs  to  place  it  face  up  on  the  table,  that  it 
may  be  played  whenever  an  opponent  wishes.  Such  a card 
is  known  as  a called  card. — To  caU  r.  chapel.  See 
chapel.— To  caU  back,  to  recall;  summon  orbring  back; 
hence,  to  revoke  or  retract. 

I have  joys, 

That  in  a moment  can  call  back  thy  wrongs, 

And  settle  thee  in  thy  free  state  again. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  v.  4. 
To  call  forth,  to  bring  or  summon  to  action  : as,  to  call 
forth  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. — To  Call  in,  to  col- 
lect : as,  to  call  in  debts  or  money ; or  to  withdraw  from 
circulation  : as,  to  call  in  clipped  coin  ; or  to  summon  to 
one’s  house,  invite  to  come  together : as,  to  call  in  neigh- 
bors and  friends.— -To  call  names,  to  use  opprobrious 
epithets  toward ; apply  reproachful  appellations  to.  Swift. 
— To  caU  Off,  to  summon  away ; divert : as,  to  call  off  the 
attention ; to  call  off  workmen  from  their  employment. 
—TO  caU  out.  ( a ) To  challenge  to  a duel. 

Yet  others  tell,  the  Captain  fix’d  thy  doubt, 

He’d  call  thee  brother,  or  he’d  call  thee  out. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 
(?>)  To  summon  into  service : as,  to  call  out  the  militia, 
(c)  To  elicit;  bring  into  play;  evoke. 

New  territory,  augmented  numbers,  and  extended  in- 
terests call  out  new  virtues  and  abilities,  and  the  tribe 
makes  long  strides.  Emerson , Misc.,  p.  181. 

Venice,  afterwards  the  greatest  of  all,  is  the  city  which 
may  most  truly  be  said  to  have  been  call  id  out  of  nothing 
in  after-times.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  11. 

To  call  over,  to  go  over  by  reading  aloud  name  by  name : 
as,  to  call  over  a list  or  roll  of  names. — To  CaU  the  roU, 
to  read  aloud  from  a list  the  names  of  the  members  in  a 
legislative  or  other  body.—  To  call  to  account,  to  de- 
mand an  explanation  or  accounting  from. 

The  king  had  sent  for  the  earl  to  return  home,  where  he 
should  be  called  to  account  for  all  his  miscarriages. 

Lord  llenry  Clarendon. 

To  caU  to  mind,  to  recollect ; revive  in  memory. 

I cannot  call  to  mind  where  I have  read  or  heard  words 
more  mild  and  peacefull.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  61. 
To  caU  to  the  bar,  to  admit  to  the  rank  of  barrister. 
[Great  Britain.] —To  call  up.  (a)  To  bring  into  view  or 
recollection  : as,  to  call  up  the  image  of  a deceased  friend. 
(6)  To  bring  into  action  or  discussion : as,  to  call  up  a bill 
before  a legislative  body,  (c)  To  require  payment  of : as, 
to  call  up  the  sums  still  due  on  shares.  = Syn.  3 and  4. 
Call,  Invite,  Bid,  Convoke,  Summon,  assemble,  convene. 
Call  is  generic,  and  applicable  to  summonses  of  all  kinds. 
Invite  is  more  formal,  and  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  courteous  ceremony ; bid  in  this  sense  is  obsolete 
or  poetic.  Convoke,  literally  to  call  together,  implies  au- 
thority in  the  agent  and  an  organization  which  is  called 
into  session  or  assembly : as,  to  convoke  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Summon  implies  authority  in  the  summoner 
and  usually  formality  in  the  method. 

Call’d  her  to  shelter  in  the  hollow  oak. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

He  [the  Governor]  dispatched  his  Chamberlain,  an  el- 
derly and  dignified  personage,  bearing  a silver  mace  as  the 
badge  of  his  office,  , , , to  invite  me  to  dinner. 

O’ Donovan,  Merv,  p.  116. 


In  capital  cases  the  grand  council  is  convoked  to  pro- 
nounce sentence.  , J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  338. 

Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Angiers.  Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

5 and  6.  To  designate,  entitle,  term,  style. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a sound  designed 
(or  as  if  designed)  to  attract  attention ; demand 
heed  to  one’s  wish,  entreaty,  etc.;  snout;  cry. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to  Hagar.  Gen.  xxi.  17. 

Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly?  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow  through  all  the 
gloomy  day.  Bryant,  Death  of  the  Flowers. 

2.  To  make  a short  stop  or  visit : followed  by 
at,  for,  or  on  or  upon : as,  to  call  at  & house  or 
place,  for  a person  or  thing,  or  upon  a person. 
(See  phrases  below.)  [Johnson  supposes  this 
use  to  have  originated  in  the  custom  of  denot- 
ing one’s  presence  at  the  door  by  a call. ] 

Yet  say  the  neighbours  when  they  call , 

It  is  not  bad  but  good  laud.  Tennyson,  Amphion. 

3.  In  poker,  to  equal  the  amount  bet  by  a pre- 
ceding player  without  raising  it To  be  (or  feel) 

called  on,  to  be  (or  feel)  under  obligation  or  compulsion. 

He  was  not  called  on  to  throw  away  his  own  life  and  those 
of  his  brave  followers,  in  a cause  perfectly  desperate,  for 
a chimerical  point  of  honor.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  7. 

To  call  for.  (a)  To  demand ; require ; claim : as,  a crime 
calls  for  punishment,  (ft)  To  make  a stop  or  brief  visit 
for  the  procurement  of,  as  a thing,  or  the  company  of  a 
person  to  another  place. — To  call  on  or  upon,  (a)  To 
demand  from  or  appeal  to  : as,  to  call  on  a person  to  pay 
what  he  owes  ; to  call  upon  a person  for  a song,  (ft)  To 
pray  to  or  worship ; invoke : as,  to  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  (c)  To  make  a short  visit  to,  as  a person  or  a 
family,  usually  for  a special  purpose. — To  call  out,  to 
^niake  utterance  in  a loud  voice ; bawl. 

call1  (kal),  n.  [<  call1,  v. ; ME.  cal  = Icel.  kail.} 

1.  A loud  cry ; a shout. 

They  gave  but  a call,  and  in  came  their  master. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  i. 

2.  An  invocation  or  prayer. 

Hear  thy  suppliant's  call.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  403. 

3.  Demand;  requisition;  claim,  public  or  pri- 
vate: as,  the  calls  of  justice  or  humanity;  to 
have  many  calls  upon  one’s  time. — 4f.  Voca- 
tion; employment;  calling. 

Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  call.  Dryden. 

Specifically — 5.  A divine  vocation  or  sum- 
mons : as,  the  call  of  Abraham. 

St.  Paul  himself  believed  he  had  a call  to  it  when  he 
persecuted  the  Christians.  Locke. 

6.  A summons  or  notice  to  assemble;  a no- 
tice requiring  attention  or  attendance : as,  the 
president  issued  a call  for  a meeting  to  be  held 
next  week.— 7.  A specific  invitation  or  re- 
quest, as  of  a public  body  or  society ; particu- 
larly, the  invitation  presented  by  a congrega- 
tion (or  on  their  behalf)  to  a clergyman  to  be- 
come their  pastor,  or  the  document  containing 
such  an  invitation. 

All  who  accept  calls  and  serve  churches  are  pastors. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  420. 

8.  An  invitation  or  request  (usually  expressed 
by  applause)  to  an  actor  to  reappear  on  the 
scene,  or  to  come  before  the  curtain,  to  receive 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  audience. — 9. 
Milit.,  a summons  by  bugle,  pipe,  or  dram,  for 
the  soldiers  to  perform  any  duty : as,  a bugle- 
call. — 10.  Naut.,  a peculiar  silver  whistle  or 
pipe  used  by  the  boatswain  and  his  mates, 
whose  special  badge  it  is.  It  is  used  to  attract  at- 
tention to  orders  about  to  be  given,  and  to  direct  the  per- 
formance of  duties  by  various  strains  or  signals.  In  old 
times  a gold  call-and-chain  was  the  badge  of  an  admiral. 
11.  The  cry  or  note  of  abird. — 12.  In  hunting  : 
(a)  A note  blown  on  the  horn  to  encourage  the 
hounds.  (6)  A pipe  or  whistle  for  imitating 
the  notes  of  wild  birds  and  thus  luring  them 
within  range  of  the  gun. 

Wliat,  was  your  mountebank  their  calif  their  whistle? 

B.  Jonson , Volpone,  ii.  6. 

13.  An  assessment  on  the  stockholders  of  a 
corporation  or  joint-stock  company,  or  mem- 
bers of  a mutual  insurance  company,  usually 
for  payment  of  instalments  of  their  unpaid 
subscriptions,  or  for  their  promised  contribu- 
tions to  pay  losses. — 14.  A request  that  hold- 
ers of  bonds  which  have  been  drawn  for  re- 
demption by  a government  or  corporation  will 
present  them  and  receive  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal sums  mentioned  in  them,  and  whatever 
interest  may  then  be  due,  no  further  interest 
being  payable  after  the  date  named. — 15.  In 
the  stock  exchange,  the  privilege  (secured  by 
contract  and  for  a consideration)  of  claiming  or 
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demanding  and  receiving  (a)  a certain  number 
of  shares  of  some  particular  stock,  at  a speci- 
fied price  and  within  a stated  period,  or  (6) 
the  difference  of  value  at  the  time  of  making 
the  demand  over  that  specified  in  the  contract, 
if  the  price  has  risen ; hence,  the  document  it 

Self.  The  following  13  a copy  of  the  form  commonly  used  : 
“New  York,  [date].  For  value  received,  the  bearer  may  call 
on  me  for  [so  many]  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  [such 
and  such  a]  Railroad  Company,  at  [so  much]  per  cent.,  any 
time  within  [so  many]  days  from  date.  The  bearer  is  en- 
titled to  all  dividends  or  extra  dividends  declared  during 
the  time.  Expires  [date]  at  1$  P.  M.” 

16f.  Authority;  command. 

Oh  1 sir,  I wish  he  were  within  my  call  or  yours. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

17.  Occasion;  cause;  business;  necessity:  as, 
you  had  no  call  to  be  there.  [Colloq.] 

They  had  no  wish  to  fall  away  from  Cresar  and  his  Em- 
pire ; but  they  felt  no  great  call  to  fight  for  them. 

E.  A.  Freeman , Amer.  Lects.,  p.  126. 

18.  A short  visit:  as,  to  make  a call;  to  pay 
one  a call. 

Evidently  the  morning  call  is  a remote  sequence  of  that 
system  under  which  a subordinate  ruler  had  from  time  to 
time  to  show  loyalty  to  a chief  ruler  by  presenting  him- 
self to  do  homage.  H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 381. 

19.  In  poker , a demand  for  a show-down ; the 
show-down  itself. — 20.  A brood  of  wild  ducks. 
Halliuiell — At  call,  without  previous  notice;  on  de- 
mand : applied  especially  to  loana  repayable  on  demand, 
or  bank-deposits  repayable  whenever  asked  for. — At 
one’s  beck  and  call.  See  beck?.— Call  of  the  house, 
a roll-call  in  a parliamentary  body,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining what  members  are  absent  without  leave  or  just 
cause.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  it 
may  be  made  at  any  time , in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons it  is  always  on  some  days’  notice. — Call  to  the  bar, 
in  England  and  Ireland,  the  formal  admission  of  a person 
to  the  rank  of  barrister.  — Electric  call,  a signal  operated 
by  electricity;  an  annunciator  or  call-bell. — House  of 
call.  See  house.  — Money  on  call,  money  loaned  subject 
to  recall  at  any  moment.  See  call-loan. — Port  of  call. 
See  port.— Puts  and  calls.  See  put,  n—  Within  call, 
within  hearing-distance. 

I saw  a lady  within  call.  Tennyson , Pair  "Women. 

call2t  (k&l),  ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  caul1. 
calla  (kal'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linmeus),  < L.  calla, 
★otherwise  calsa  or  calya , the  name  in  Pliny  of 
an  unidentified  plant ; the  correct  reading  is 
supposed  to  be  * calyx,  < Gr.  kdHuf,  the  cup  or 
calyx  of  a flower  : see  calyx.]  1.  [cap.]  A ge- 
nus of  araceous  plants,  of  a single  species,  C. 
palustris,  the  water-arum,  which  occurs  in  cold 
marshes  in  Europe  and  North  America.  It  has 
heart-shaped  leaves  from  a creeping  root-stock,  an  open 
white  spathe,  and  red  berries.  Its  root  is  extremely  acrid, 
but  is  made  harmless  by  heat,  and  yields  an  eatable 
starch. 

2.  A plant  of  the  genus  Calla. — 3.  A fa- 
miliar plant  of  household  cultivation  belong- 
ing to  the  allied  genus  Aroides.  It  is  very 
often  erroneously  called  calla-lily,  because 
of  the  lily-like  appearance  of  its  pure-white 
flowers. 

Callseas  (ka-le'as),  n.  [NL.  (J.  R.  Forster, 
1788),  in  reference  to  the  wattles,  < Gr.  saXKaiov, 
a cock’s  comb,  pi.  wattles.]  The  typical  genus 
of  tree-crows  of  the  subfamily  Callceatince,  in- 
cluding the  wattled  tree-crows  of  New  Zealand. 
C.  cinerea,  the  leading  species,  is  of  a dark  color,  about 
the  size  of  a magpie,  with  a long,  graduated  tail,  and  ca- 
runcles at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

Callasatinse  (ka-le-a-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (G.  R. 
Gray,  1841),  < Callce'as  (-at-)  -4'  -ince.]  A subfam- 
ily of  oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Corvi- 
dee,  the  tree-crows  of  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Polynesia.  Besides  Callceas,  the  leading 
forms  are  Struthidea  cinerea  of  Australia;  Crypsirhina 
varians,  the  temia  or  benteot  of  Java,  of  a bronzed  green- 
ish-black color ; and  Temnurus  (or  Dendrocitta)  vagabun- 
da,  the  wandering  pie  of  India.  There  are  several  other 
species  of  these  genera.  Certain  African  forms,  as  Cryp- 
turhina  afra , are  also  sometimes  included  in  this  group, 
the  general  relationships  of  which  are  with  the  magpies 
and  other  long- tailed  jays.  Also  called  Glaucupince. 
callseatine  (ka-le'a-tin),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Callceatince. 
call  aesthetics,  n.  See  callesthetics. 
callainite  (ka-la/nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  nallaivoq,  nala'i- 
voq,  like  the  naTJ^a'iq,  naXa'iq,  a turquoise,  + 

CL  ealaite .]  A hydrous  aluminium  phosphate 
related  to  turquoise. 

callant  (kal'ant),  n.  [Also  callan,  OSc.  galand,  a 
young  man,  FI.  (D.)  kalant,  a customer.]  A 
young  lad;  a stripling;  a boy.  [Scotch.] 

Ye’re  a daft  callant,  and  I must  correct  you  some  of 
these  days.  Scott,  Waverley,  lxxi. 

callatt,  n.  and  v.  See  callet. 
call-bell  (kal/bel),  n.  A small  (usually  station- 
ary) bell,  used  as  a signal  to  summon  an  at- 
tendant, etc.  A common  form  consists  of  a stationary 
hand-bell  which  is  rung  by  means  of  a clapper  pivoted  at 
one  end,  and  acted  on  by  means  of  a vertical  plunger. 
Also  called  bell-call.— Electric  call-hell,  a mechanical 


contrivance,  consisting  essentially  of  a gong-bell  and  a 
small  electromagnet,  to  the  armature  of  which  the  ham- 
mer of  the  bell  is  attached.  The  arrangement  is  such  that 
when  the  circuit  is  completed,  as  by  pressing  down  a but- 
ton, the  current  passes  by  a spring  to  the  armature,  thence 


Electric  Call-bell. 


A , push-button  by  which  the  circuit  is  completed ; B,  hammer  and 
gong ; C,  spring  by  which  contact  is  made  between  the  armature  of 
the  electromagnet  and  the  wire. 

to  the  electromagnet ; its  core  is  magnetized,  the  arma- 
ture is  attracted,  and  the  hammer  strikes  the  gong.  The 
circuit  being  broken  by  the  motion  of  the  armature  and 
attached  spring  away  from  its  contact,  the  electromagnet 
ceases  to  act,  the  armature  flies  back,  completes  the  cir- 
cuit again,  and  thus  the  automatic  action  of  the  hammer 
continues  as  long  as  the  current  passes, 
call-bird  (kal'berd),  n.  A bird  taught  to  allure 
others  into  a snare ; a decoy-bird.  Goldsmith. 
call-box  (ltal'boks),  n.  In  a theater,  a frame, 
usually  hung  in  a greenroom,  in  which  calls  or 
notices  to  attend  rehearsals,  etc.,  are  placed, 
call-boy  (kal'boi),  n.  1 . A boy  whose  duty  it 
is  to  call  actors  upon  the  stage  at  the  proper 
moment. — 2.  A boy  who  repeats  the  orders  of 
the  captain  of  a steamboat  to  the  engineer. 
[Eng.]  — 3.  A boy  who  answers  a call-bell, 
call-button  (kal'buUn),  n.  A push-button  or 
other  device  for  closing  an  electric  signal  or 
a telephone  circuit,  and  ringing  a call-bell  or 
sounding  an  alarm. 

call-changes  (kiU'ehajUjez),  n.pl.  In  bell-ring- 
ing,  the  method  in  which  the  ringers  are  told 
when  to  ring  by  a call  from  the  conductor,  or 
by  following  a written  order. 
caller1  (ka'lfer),  n.  [<  call 1 + -er1.]  One  who 
calls,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb;  especially,  one 
who  pays  a short  complimentary  visit. 
caller2  (kal'er),  a.  [Prob.  due  to  Icel.  kaldr  = 
Sw.  kail,  cold:  see  cold.  Cf.  calver.]  1.  Cool; 
refreshing:  as,  a caller  breeze.  [Scotch.] 

Sae  sweet  his  voice,  sae  smooth  his  tongue, 

His  breath's  like  caller  air. 

Beattie,  There’s  nae  Luck  about  the  House. 

Gang  awa,  bairn,  and  take  a mouthful  of  the  caller  air. 

Scott,  Monastery,  II.  85. 
2.  Fresh;  in  proper  season : applied  chiefly  to 
fish : as,  caller  herrings.  [Scotch.] 
callesthetics  (kal-es-thet'iks),  n.  [<  call-  for 
calli-  (<  Gr.  ua/ Ui-,  aaX6p,  beautiful)  + esthetics.] 
A term  proposed  by  "Whewell  for  esthetics,  the 
science  of  the  perception  of  the  beautiful,  the 
term  esthetics  to  be  extended  to  perception  in 
general.  Krauth,  Vocab.  Phil.  Also  spelled 
callccsthetics. 

callett  (kal'et),  n.  [Also  callat,  callot,  etc. ; 
perhaps  < F.  caillette,  fool,  ninny  (Ootgrave), 
dim.  of  cattle,  a quail:  see  quail2.]  1.  A tat- 
tling or  talkative  woman;  a scold;  a gossip. 

Come  hither,  you  old  callet , you  tattling  huswife. 

Gascoigne. 

2.  A trull ; a drab ; a lewd  woman. 

He  call’d  her  whore  ; a beggar,  in  his  drink, 

Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callet. 

Shale.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

callett  (kal'et),  v.  i.  [<  callet,  n.]  To  rail; 
scold. 

To  hear  her  in  her  spleen 
Callet  like  a butter-quean. 

R.  Brathwaite , Care's  Cure,  in  Panedone. 

calleting  (kal'et-ing),  p.  a.  Scolding:  as,  a 
calleting  wife.  [North.  Eng.] 
calley-stone  (kal'i-ston),  n.  [<  *calley,  prob. 
connected  with  calliard,  4-  stone.]  In  coal- 
mining, a kind  of  hard  sandstone,  more  or  less 
argillaceous.  See  ganister.  [Yorkshire,  Eng.] 
calli,  n.  Plural  of  callus. 

calli-.  [<  Gr.  Kct/M-,  usual  combining  form  (later 
tca'ko- : see  calo-)  of  xa/ldf,  beautiful,  fair,  good, 
noble,  orig.  *nahj6g,  = Skt.  kalya,  well,  healthy; 
perhaps  = AS.  Ml,  E.  whole,  q.  v.,  = Icel.  heill, 


E.  hale1,  q.  v.]  The  first  element  in  some  words 
of  Greek  origin,  signifying  beautiful. 

Callisenas  (kal-i-e'nas),  n.  Same  as  Calcenas. 

Calliandra  (kal-i-an'dra),  n.  [<  Gr.  naXki-,  m- 
ildf,  beautiful,  + a vyp  ( avop -),  a man,  mod.  a sta- 
men, the  long  colored  stamens  being  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  flower.]  A genus  of 
ornamental  shrubs  and  perennial  herbs,  of  the 
family  Mimosaceze,  comprising  about  80  species, 
natives  of  tropical  America  and  northward  to 
the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Several  of 
the  species  yield  an  astringent  juice. 

Callianira  (kaUi-a-ni'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  naX).c-, 
eaXo f,  beautiful,  + -avupa  (as  in  avriAveipa,  fho- 
Tiavupa,  etc.),  < avljp,  a man.]  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Callianiridce.  Peron  and 
Zesueur,  1810. — 2.  A genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects.  Buhner,  1816. 

Callianiricte  (kari-a-nir'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Callianira  + -idee.]  A family  of  saccate  or 
stenostomatous  ctenophorans,  with  a rounded 
body,  two  filiform  tentacles,  and  no  oral  lobes. 

calliard  (kal'iard),  n.  [Cf.  calley-stone ; per- 
haps connected  with  F.  caillou,  a flint,  pebble, 
prob.  < L.  calculus,  a pebble:  see  calculus.]  In 
coal-mining,  a hard,  smooth,  flinty  gritstone. 
Gresley.  [North.  Eng.] 

Callicarpa  (kal-i-kar'pa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  naX/i-, 
kojmc,  beautiful,  + mptrog,  fruit.]  A consider- 
able genus  of  widely  distributed  verbenaceous 
shrubs.  The  best-known  species  is  C.  Americana,  of  the 
United  States,  called  French  mulberry,  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment on  account  of  its  abundant  violet-colored  berries. 

Callicephalus  (kal-i-sef'a-lus),  n.  See  Callo- 

cephalon. 

Callichroma  (kal-i-kro'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ttal- 
/j.-,  Ka/or,  beautiful,  + xfuoua,  color.]  A genus 
of  longicorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Cerambycidce, 
having  an  acute  scutellum,  lateral  prothoracic 
spines,  and  fore-coxal  cavities  closed  behind. 
C.  moschata  is  a large  bronzed  green  European  species 
about  an  inch  long,  exhaling  a musky  odor ; C.  sylendi - 
clum  is  a bronzed  reddish  species  of  the  southern  United 
States.  Also  Colachroma. 

callichthyid  (ka-lik'thi-id),  n.  A fish  of  the 

family  Callichthyidce. 

Callichthyidae  (kal-ik-thl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Callichthys  + -idee.]  A family  of  nematogna- 
tkous  fishes,  exemplified  by  the  genus  Callich- 
thys, containing  small  fresh- water  South  Amer- 
ican catfishes. 

Callichthys  (ka-lik'this),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
tjvq,  name  of  a fish,  < naXh-,  saUq,  beautiful,  + ix- 
Gvp,  a fish.]  A genus  of  nematognathous  fishes, 
of  the  family  Siluridce,  or  sheat-fishes,  or  made 
the  type  of  Calliclithyidw,  characterized  by  two 
series  of  bony  plates  on  the  sides  from  head  to 
tail.  The  species  are  South  American. 

callicot,  n.  See  calico. 

callid  (kal'id),  a.  [<  L.  callidus,  expert,  shrewd, 
< callere,  be  expert,  know  by  experience,  lit. 
be  callous,  < callmn,  also  callus,  hard,  thick 
skin:  see  callous,  callus.]  Skilled;  expert; 
shrewd.  [Rare.] 

callidity (ka-lid'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  callidita(t-)s, < cal- 
lidus: Bee  callid.]  Skill;  discernment;  shrewd- 
ness. Also  callidness.  [Rare.] 

Her  .eagle-eyed  callidity.  C.  Smart,  The  Hop-Garden. 

Callidium  (ka-lid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  mXki-, 
Kakfiz,  beautiful,  + dim.  term,  -idiov.  ] A genus  of 

longicorn  bee- 
tles, of  the  fam- 
ily Cerambyci- 
dce, containing 
species  of  flat- 
tened form  with 
spineless  pro- 
thorax and  ely- 
tra, usually 
thickened  fem- 
ora, and  eyes 
not  embracing 
the  base  of  the 
antennee.  C.  baju- 
las  and  C.  antenna- 
turn  are  examples. 
Its  larvje  infest  fir- 
trees,  causing  oval 
perforations  where 
the  mature  insects 
make  their  escape. 

callidness  (kal'id-nes),  n.  Same  as  callidity. 

calligrapher  (ka-lig'ra-fer),  n.  [<  calligraphy  + 

★-er1.]  One  skilled  in  calligraphy.  Also  spelled 
caligrapher,  kalligrapher. 

calligraphic  (kal-i-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  na/lo- 
ypa<piKdp,  < eaJjaypa<bor : see  calligraphy.]  Relat- 
ing or  pertaining  to  calligraphy.  Also  spelled 
caligraphic,  kalttgraphic. 


Callidium  anlennatum. 
(Vertical  line  shows  natural  size.) 


calligraphical 

calligraphical  (kal-i-graf'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
calligraphic. 

calligraphist  (ka-lig'ra-fist),  n.  [<  calligraphy 
+ -is*.]  One  skilled’  in  calligraphy.  Also 
spelled  caligraphist,  Tcalligraphist. 
calligraphy  (ka-lig'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F . calligraphic , 
< Gr.  mKAtypatyia,  < k aXXtypatpog,  writing  a beau- 
tiful  hand,  < KalXt-,  k aid;,  beautiful,  + ypfyeiv, 
write.]  The  art  of  beautiful  writing;  fair  or 
elegant  writing  or  penmanship ; by  extension, 
handwriting  in  general;  penmanship  Also 
spelled  caligraphy,  Calligraphy. 

My  calligraphy , a fair  hand 
Fit  for  a secretary. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  4. 
The  principle  of  calligraphy , or  the  striving  after  ele- 
gance and  regularity  of  form  [in  penmanship],  which  may 
be  noticed  in  the  square  [Hebrew]  character,  where  the 
letters  are  separate,  distinct,  well-proportioned. 

T.  //.  Horne,  Introd.  to  Study  of  Holy  Script.,  II.  16. 

Callimorpha  (kal-i-mfir'fa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
mXXtpoptpog,  having  a beautiful  form,  < kuIm-, 
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callithumpian 


Be  not  deceived,  to  think  her  lenity 
Will  be  perpetual : or,  if  men  be  wanting, 

The  gods  will  be,  to  such  a calling  cause. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 


met  quails  ( Lophortyx  and  Oreortyx)  are  by  some  brought 
under  Callipepla,  but  usually  kept  apart. 

2.  A genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Dejean, 
1834. 

calling-crab  (ka'ling-krab),  n.  A crab  of  the  calliper,  n.  See  caliper. 
family  Ocypodidce  and  genus  Gelasimus : so  call-  Callippic,  a.  See  Calippic. 
ed  because  one  of  its  claws,  which  is  much  Callipsittacus  (kal-ip-sit'a-kus),  n.  Same  as 
larger  than  the  other,  is  waved  or  brandished  Calopsitta. 

when  the  animal  is  disturbed,  as  if  to  beckon  or  callipyga  (kal-i-pl'ga),  n.  [NL.  (Hodgson, 

call.  In  the  United  States  it  is  called  fiddler-crab.  G.pu-  1841),  < Gr.  mXA'mvyog,  name  of  a famous  statue 
gillator  is  extremely  numerous  on  the  southern  Atlantic  0£  Aphrodite  (Venus),  < na/./y-,  Ka'/JK,  beautiful, 
coast,  where  great  troops  inhabit  the  marshes  back  of  the  + buttock.]  1.  An  East  Indian  bird, 

beaches.  They  dig  holes  m the  ground,  of  such  size  that  . / ']  7J.  J , . 7 

the  large  claw  exactly  serves  as  a stopper  to  the  entrance.  LeiotliriX  callipyga , having  a beautiful  rump. 
See  cut  under  Gelasimus.  2.  [Ctfp.]  Same  as  Lciothrix. 

calling-hare  (ka'ling-har),  n.  A pika;  any  Callirhinns,  n,  S ee  Callorliinus. 
species  of  the  genus  Lagomys  and  family  Lago-  Callirrhoe  (ka-lir'o-e),  n.  [NL., < Gr.  ’Kallcppoy, 
myidce.  The  animals  are  so  called  from  the  reiterated  one  of  the  Oceanids,  also  a famous  fountain 
squeaking  cries  which  they  emit  while  concealed,  usually  without  the  walls  of  Athens  (now  again  SO 
among  rocks.  7 called),  < KaXXlppoog,  nakltpoog,  beautiful-flow- 

Callicenas.(kal-i:e  nas),  n.  ^ Same  as  Catenas.  ing>  < beautiful,  + 'peiv,  flow.]  1. 


In  hot .,  a small  genus  of  low  malvaceous  herhs 
with  perennial  roots,  natives  of  Texas,  and  also 
found  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  They  have  very 
showy  crimson  or  purple  flowers,  and  are  frequently  cul- 
tivated. 

2.  Iu  zodl. : (a)  A genus  of  cephalopoda.  Also 
Calliroe.  Montfort,  1810.  (6)  A genus  of  aca- 
lephs.  Also  Callirhoe.  1‘eron  and  Lesueur,  1809. 


Blue-spangled  Peach-worm  {Callimorpha  fulvicosta). 
a,  larva ; b,  imago  or  moth  ; c,  one  segment  of  larva,  enlarged,  side 
view;  d,  same,  top  view.  (Moth  and  larva  natural  size.) 

ica?i6g,  beautiful,  4-  \iop$ri,  form.]  A genus  of 
moths,  of  the  family  Arctiidce,  or  referred  to  the 
Lithosiidce.  C.  jacobcea,  so  called  from  its  feeding  on 
the  ragwort,  Senecio  jacobcea,  is  a common  British  species 
known  as  the  pink  underwing,  expanding  inches,  with 
black  body  and  legs,  and  greenish-black  upper  wings  mark- 
ed with  pink. 

callimus  (kal'i-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k alXtpoq, 
a poetical  form  of  mX6q,  beautiful.]  1 . In  min- 
eral., the  loose  and  movable  central  core  or 
stony  matter  in  the  cavities  of  eaglestone. — 
2.  [ cap .]  In  entom.,  a genus  of  coleopterous 
insects. 

calling  (k&'ling),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  callinge; 
verbal  n.  of  call 1,  «.]  I . n.  1.  The  act  of  sum- 
moning; a call  or  summons. 

What  I stand’st  thou  still  ancl  hear'st,  such  a calling! 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

2.  The  act  of  convoking  or  assembling. 

A Bill  for  the  frequent  calling  and  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ments. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 

3.  An  invitation.  Specifically,  in  theol. : (a)  The  in- 
vitation extended  in  the  gospel  to  all  to  repent,  and.  accept 
Christ  as  a saviour,  (b)  The  more  special  invitation  ad- 
dressed to  the  hearts  of  individuals  by  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  effectual  calling,  below. 

Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure. 

2 Pet.  i.  10. 


eallionymid  (kal-i-on'i-mid),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  CallionymidcB. 

Callionymidm  (kaFi-o-nim'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Callionymus  + - idee .’]  A family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Calliony- 
mus. Species  are  known  as  dragonets. 

Callionyminse  (kaFi-on-i-ml'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Callionymus  + -ince.~\  The  callionymids  as 

a subfamily  of  fishes ; in  Gunther’s  system  of  callisection  (kal-i-sek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  call-us, 
classification,  the  fourth  group  of  Gobiidce,  hav-  hard  skin,  + sectio(n-),  a cutting:  see  section .] 
ing  the  ventral  fins  widely  apart  from  each  Painless  vivisection ; the  dissection  of  living 
other,  and  two  separate  dorsal  fins.  animals  which  have  been  anesthetized. 

Callionymus  (kal-i-on'i-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Callisoma,  n.  See  Calosoma. 

KaXXiuvv/iog,  a kind  of  fish,  lit.  having  a beau-  Calliste  (ka-lis'te),  n.  [NL.  (Boie,  1S26),  < 

Gr.  KalXiary,  fern,  of  KalXtornr,,  superl.  of  KaXiq, 
beautiful.]  An  extensive  genus  of  beautiful 
Central  and  South  American  tanagei'S,  of  the 
family  Tanagridce,  containing  most  of  the  weak- 
billed forms,  notable  even  in  this  brilliant 
family  for  the  elegance  and  variety  of  their 
coloration.  The  limits  of  the  genus  vary  with  different 
authors,  but  upward  of  50  species  are  usually  referred  to 
it.  CaUistus,  Callispiza,  and  Calospiza  are  synonyms. 

CallisteplllIS  (ka-lis'te-fus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
uaXAi-,  KaXoq,  beautiful,  + cretpoq,  poet,  for  ore- 
<pavoq,  a crown,  < aretpetv,  put  around,  crown.]  A 
genus  of  composite  plants,  containing  a single 
species,  C.  Chinensis,  the  China  aster,  which  has 
been  long  in  cultivation,  and  is  much  prized  as 
a hardy  annual,  remaining  long  in  flower. 


Gemraous  Dragonet  ( Callionymus  lyra). 

tiful  name,  < milt-,  rnldg,  beautiful,  + ovv/ta, 
ovopa,  name.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Callionymidce. 

Calliope  (ka-H'o-pe),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  Ka/hosci/,  lit. 
having  a beautiful  voice,  < sallt-,  KaXdg,  beau- 
tiful, + osjt  = L.  vox , voice.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth., 


the  muse  who  presided  over  eloquence  and  he-  callisthenia,  n.  Plural  of  callisthemum. 
roic  poetry.  Also  spelled  Kalliope—  2.  [Z.  c.]  callisthenic  (kal-is-then'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  kcTau-, 


The  name  given  to  a harsh  musical  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a number  of  steam-whistles 
tuned  to  produce  different  tones.  Also  called 
steam-organ. — 3.  [NL.]  In  ornith.:  (a)  A ge- 
nus of  small  sylviine  birds,  related  to  Cyane- 
cula,  the  type  of  which  is  an  Asiatic  warbler, 
Calliope  Icamchatkensis.  Gould,  1836.  The  term 
had  previously  been  the  specific  name  of  the 
same  bird.  (6)  [Z,  " 


salt 5f,  beautiful,  + edevog,  strength.  ] Relating 
or  pertaining  to  callisthenics ; designed  to  pro- 
mote health  or  bodily  development  and  symme- 
try. Also  spelled  calisthenic. 

When  the  . . . morning  occupations  are  concluded, 
these  unfortunate  young  women  perform  what  they  call 
callisthenic  exercises  in  the  garden.  I saw  them  to-day 
. . . pulling  the  garden  roller. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xxvii. 


, . , sPec.ifi®  of  a callisthenics  (kal-is-then'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  callis- 


western  United  States  and  Mexico,  having  the 
crown  and  back  golden-green,  the  gorget  violet 
and  lilac,  set  in  snowy-white. — 4.  A genus  of 
mammals.  Ogilby,  1836. — 5.  A genus  of  dipter- 
ous insects.— 6.  A genus  of  amphipods. 
callipash,  callipee.  See  calipash,  calipee. 


4.  The  profession,  trade,  occupation,  or  em-  GaHipepla  ' W,  £ 

ployment  to  which  one  is  called  by  aptitude.  1832),  <Ur.  ««*«?**>  beautifully  robed,  < sal 


necessity,  etc.;  usual  occupation,  profession, 
or  employment ; vocation. 

His  calling  laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  i. 

5.  Name;  appellation;  title. 

I am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland’s  son, 

His  youngest  son  ; and  would  not  change  that  calling , 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 
Calling  of  the  plaintiff,  a form  in  English  courts  of 
law  of  calling  upon  the  plaintiff  to  appear  in  cases  where, 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  he  consents  to  be  non- 
suited or  to  withdraw  himself.  Calling  the  plaintiff  by 
the  court  crier  was  once  always  necessary  in  a trial  after 
the  jury  had  come  in  with  the  verdict,  and  before  its  an- 
nouncement. If  no  answer  was  made,  the  plaintiff  was 
nonsuited,  but  could  renew  his  action  on  better  evidence. 
— Effectual  calling,  in  Calvinistic  theol. , the  calling  by 
God’s  word  and  Spirit  of  those  whom  he  has  predestined 
unto  life,  out  of  sin  and  death,  unto  grace  and  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  so  designated  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  universal  call  which  the  gospel  extends  to  all,  but 
which,  according  to  Calvinistic  theology,  is  ineffectual 
except  when  accompanied  by  the  special  influences  of 
God’s  Holy  Spirit. 

Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit,  whereby, 
convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening  our 
minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  wills, 
he  doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  J esus  Christ, 
freely  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel. 

The  Shorter  Catechism,  Qu.  31. 

*=  Syn.  4.  Pursuit,  business,  etc.  See  occupation. 

II.  a.  Clamant;  crying.  [Rare.] 


At-,  KaXdc,  beautiful,  + iri irXop,  robe.]  1 . A ge- 
nus of  beautiful  crested  quails,  of  tbe  subfamily 
Ortygince  (or  Odontophorincc)  and  f amily  Perdi- 


cising  tbe  muscles  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
health,  strength,  or  grace  of  form  and  move- 
ment ; a kind  of  light  gymnastics.  Also  spelled 
calisthenics. 

callisthenium  (kal-is-the'ni-um),  n. ; pi.  callis- 
thenia  (-a).  [NL.,  < callisthen-ics  + -turn.’]  A 

place  for  the  practice  of  callisthenics.  Also 
spelled  calisthenium. 

After  the  play  the  calisthenium  nos  thrown  ^open,  and 
the  girls  danced  until  supper-time.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Callithamnion  (kal-i-tham'ni-on),  n.  [<  Gr. 
milt-,  KaUg,  beautiful,  + Bapviov,  dim.  of  Bapvog, 
a small  shrub.]  A large  genus  of  marine  algse, 
belonging  to  the  subclass  Florideze  and  family 
Ceramiaoeee.  They  consist  of  branching  filaments,  each 
of  which  is  usually  a single  row  of  cells.  This  genus 
contains  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  species 
of  the  order. 

Callitiirix  (kal'i-thriks),  n.  [NL.  (L.,  a plant 
used  for  coloring  the  hair;  also  in  pi.  callitri- 
ches,  a kind  of  ape  in  Ethiopia) ; less  correctly 
Callitrix;  < Gr.  /ca/llOpt^  (KaXXtrptx-),  with  beau- 
tiful hair  or  mane,  < Ka/h-,  Ka/Jx:,  beautiful,  + 
fyi'f  (jptx-),  hair.]  1 . A genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can platyrrhine  monkeys,  of  the  family  Cebidx 
and  subfamily  Nyctipitliecince,  having  the  tail 
not  prehensile;  the  sagonins  or  saguins,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  species.  C.  personates, 
the  masked  sagouin,  is  an  example.  C.  torquatus  is  the 
collared  teetee. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  An  African  green  monkey,  Cercopi- 
thecus  sabceus. 

cidce,  inhabiting  the  southwestern  United  States  callithumpian  (kal-i-thum'pi-an),  a.  and  n. 
andMexico.  Tie-  best-known  species  is  C.  squamata,  the  [Also  spelled  calithumpian  ; humorously  formed 
scaled  or  blue  quail,  with  a whitish,  full,  soft  crest,  and  < Q.r_  yoAh-,  na/lc,  beautiful,  + E.  thump  + -ia».] 
Kex?"  I-  «•  Pertaining  to  the  noisy  concert  or  sere- 

douglasi  are  other  Mexican  species.  The  plumed  or  hel-  nade  SO  called. 


Scaled  Quail  ( Callipepla  squamata). 


callithumpian 
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calm 


II.  n.  1.  A noisy  concert,  characterized  by 
beating  of  tin  pans,  blowing  of  horns,  shouts, 
groans,  catcalls,  etc. : usually  given  as  a sere- 
nade to  persons  who  have  excited  local  ridi- 
cule or  hostility ; a charivari.—  2.  One  who 
takes  part  in  such  a concert.  [U.  S.] 
Callitriche  (ka-lit'ri-ke),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  #k aXh- 
rpixv,  assumed  fem.  of  KaTXlrptxog  (fem.  also 
-of),  later  form  of  KolXidpit;,  with  beautiful  hair: 
see  Callithrix .]  1.  In  hot.,  a small,  widely  dis- 
tributed genus  of  slender,  apetalous,  monoe- 
cious, dicotyledonous  aquatic  herbs.  Its  affini- 
ties  are  obscure,  and  it  is  considered  by  the  majority  of 
modern  authorities  as  constituting  a distinct  family,  Calli- 
trichacese.  The  common  species  are  known  as  water- 
gtarwort. 

2.  In  zool.,  a genus  of  bivalve  mollusks.  Origi- 
nally Callitrichus.  Poll,  1791. 

Callitris  (kal'i-tris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ka2.li-,  aa- 
/■oc,  beautiful;  the  element  -tris  is  obscure.] 
A genus  of  coniferous  trees,  nearly  related  to 
Cupressus,  consisting  of  15  species,  natives  of 
Africa,  Madagascar,  Australia,  and  New  Cale- 
donia. The  best-known  species  is  C.  quadrivalvis,  the 
arar-tree  of  Algeria,  yielding  ;:  highly  prized  wood,  the  cit- 
rous or  thyme  wood  of  the  Romans,  which  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  is  much  used  by  the  Turks  for  the  floors  and 
ceilings  of  their  mosques,  because  they  believe  it  to  be 
imperishable.  It  supplies  the  aromatic  gum-resin  called 
sandarac. 

calliverf,  n.  See  caliver. 
call-loan  (kal'lon),  n.  A loan  of  money  repay- 
able on  demand. 

call-me-to-you  (kill ' mo -to ' yo),  n.  A name 
given  to  the  pansy,  Viola  tricolor.  Also  called 
cuddle-me-to-you  and  cull-me-to-you. 
call-note  (k&l'not),  n.  The  call  or  cry  of  a bird 
or  other  animal  to  its  mate  or  its  young. 

The  chirping  call-note  of  the  gecko.  Owen,  Anat. 

Callocephalon  (kal-o-sef'a-lon),  n.  [NL.  (Les- 
son, 1837)  (prop.  Calli-  or  Calo-),  < Gr.  sallt-, 
na2.de,  beautiful,  + Ketftaly,  head.]  A genus  (or 
subgenus  of  Calyptorhynchus)  of  Australian 
cockatoos,  subfamily  Cacatuince.  C.  galeatum, 
the  ganga  cockatoo,  is  the  only  species.  Also 
Callicephalus. 

Callorhinus  (kal-o-ri'mis),  n.  [NL.  (prop. 
Calli-  or  Calo-),  < dr.  Haifa-,  Halt if,  beautiful,  + 
pic,  piv,  nose.]  A genus  of  eared  seals,  of  the 
family  Otariidce,  including  the  northern  sea- 
bear,  the  well-known  fur-seal  of  Alaska,  C.  ur- 
sinus. 

callosal  (ka-16'sal),  a.  [<  callosum  + -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  callosum,  or  corpus  cal- 
losum. — Callosal  gyrus.  See  gyrus. 
callose  (kal'os),  o..  [<  L.  callosus : see  callous.'] 
In  hot.  and  zool.,  having  callosities  or  hard  spots; 
^.callous;  hardened. 

callosity  (ka-los'i-ti),  «. ; pi.  callosities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  callosite  = Sp.  callosidad  = Pg.  callosi- 
dade  ==  It.  callositd,  < L.  callosita(t-)s,  < callosus, 
callous : see  callous.  ] 1 . The  state  or  quality  of 
being  hardened  or  callous. — 2.  In  a concrete 
sense,  any  thickened  or  hardened  part  on  the 
surface  of  the  human  body  or  that  of  any  ani- 
mal, such  as  the  hard  and  often  somewhat  bony 
lumps  that  arise  in  places  exposed  to  constant 
pressure  and  friction,  the  cicatrized  surfaces 
of  old  ulcers  or  wounds,  etc.,  the  natural  cuta- 
neous thickenings  on  the  buttocks  of  gibbons 
and  other  monkeys,  etc. — 3.  In  hot.,  any  part 
of  a plant  unusually  hard. — 4.  In  entom.,  an 
elevated,  rounded  portion  of  the  surface,  gen- 
erally smooth,  and  paler  than  the  surrounding 

parts,  appearing  like  a swelling Ischial  callos- 

ity,  in  zool.,  the  naked,  indurated,  and  usually  gayly  col- 
ored buttock  of  a monkey. 

Callosoma,  n.  See  Calosoma. 
callosomarginal  (ka  -lo  "so  -miir'ji  -nal),  a.  [< 
callosum  + marginal.]  In  anat.,  lying  between 
the  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the 
marginal  convolution  of  the  brain : as,  the  cal- 
losomarginal sulcus  or  fissure, 
callosum  (ka-lo'sum),  n.  [NL.,  nent.  of  L.  cal- 
losus : see  callous.]  Same  as  corpus  callosum 
(which  see,  under  corpus). 

The  brain  of  the  cat,  lacking  the  callosum. 

Alien,  and  Neurol IV.  513. 

callot1  (kal'ot),  n.  Same  as  calotte. 
callot2t,  n.  and  v.  See  collet. 
callotechnics  (kal-o-tek'niks),  n.  pi.  [Prop,  cal- 
li- or  calo- ; < Gr.  KalliTexvoe  (later  tea'/ lo-),  mak- 
ing beautiful  works  of  art,  < Haifa-,  naldg,  beauti- 
ful, + rixvy,  art.]  The  fine  or  ornamental  arts. 
[Rare.] 

callous  (kal'us),  a.  [Also  callose;  = F.  calleux 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  calloso,  < L.  callosus,  bard-skinned, 
thick-skinned,  hard,  < callum,  also  callus,  hard 
skin.  Cf.  callid.]  1.  Hard;  hardened;  indu- 


rated, as  an  ulcer,  or  the  skin  on  some  part  of 
the  body  from  exposure  to  continuous  pressure 
or  friction:  as,  “a  callous  cicatrice,”  Holland, 
tr.  of  Pliny,  xvi.  31;  “a  callous  nicer,”  Dunglv- 
son. 

First  of  the  train  the  patient  rustic  came, 

Whose  callous  hand  had  form’d  the  scene. 

Goldsmith,  Threnodia,  ii. 

2.  Hardened  in  mind  or  feelings;  insensible; 
unfeeling:  as,  “the  callous  diplomatist,”  Ma- 
caulay. 

In  prosperous  times,  when  men  feel  the  greatest  ardor 
in  their  pursuits  of  gain,  they  manifest  the  most  callous 
apathy  to  politics.  Ames,  Works,  II.  137. 

It  is  an  immense  blessing  to  be  perfectly  callous  to  ridi- 
cule. Dr.  Arnold. 

3.  In  entom.,  swollen  and  smooth.:  as,  a cal- 
lous margin,  one  very  thick  and  irregularly 
rounded  or  lumpy. =gyn.  2.  Hardened,  etc.  (see  ob ■ 
durate),  unsusceptible,  unimpressible,  indifferent,  deaf, 
dead,  etc. 

callous  (kal'us),  v.  t.  To  harden  or  make  callous. 
The  calloused  sensibilities  of  people  of  fashion. 

Science,  X.  96. 

callous-beaked  (kal'us-bekt),  a.  Having  a 
callous  beak:  applied  to  the  tanagers  of  the 
genus  Bhamphoccelus , from  the  callosity  at  the 
base  of  the  hill. 

callously  (kal'us-li),  aclv.  In  a callous,  hard- 
ened, or  unfeeling  manner, 
callousness  (kal'us-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
callous,  (a)  Hardness ; induration : applied  to  the  body. 

A callousness  of  his  feet.  Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  vii.  8. 
(&)  Insensibility  of  mind  or  heart. 

A callousness  and  numbness  of  soul. 

Bentley,  Sermons,  i. 
Great  vindictiveness  is  often  united  with  great  tender- 
ness, and  great  callousness  with  great  magnanimity. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  140. 

callow1  (kal'6),  a.  and  n.  [<ME.  calowe,  calew, 
calu,  < AS.  calu  ( calw -)  = D.  lcaal  = OHG.  calo, 
chalo  ( calaw -),  MHG.  leal  ( kalw -),  G.  bahl  = Sw. 
leal,  bald,  hare  (cf.  Dan.  bullet,  polled,  en  lcullet 
bo,  a cow  without  horns:  bo  = E.  cow1),  prob., 
with  loss  of  orig.  initial  s (cf.  scall),  = L.  calms 
(orig.  *scalvus  ?),  bald  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg.  calvo  = Pr. 
ealv  = OF.  chau,  F.  chauve : see  Calvary,  Cal- 
vinism, and chauvin).]  I.  a.  If.  Bald;  without 
hair. 

A man  of  whos  heed  heeris  fleten  awei  is  calu. 

Wyclif  (ed.  Purv.),  Lev.  xiii.  40. 
Caluj  was  his  heuede.  King  Alisaunder , 1.  6950. 

2.  Without  feathers ; that  has  not  yet  put  forth 
feathers;  naked;  unfledged,  as  a*young  bird: 
as,  “ callow  young,”  Milton , P.  L.,  vii.  420. 

My  callow  wing,  that  newly  left  the  nest. 

P.  Fletcher , Purple  Island,  i. 
They  [the  young  of  the  partridge]  are  not  callow  like  the 
young  of  most  birds,  but  more  perfectly  developed  and 
precocious  even  than  chickens.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  244. 

3.  Pertaining  to  an  unfledged  bird:  as,  11  cal- 
low down,”  Drayton , The  Owl. — 4.  Youthful; 
juvenile  ; very  immature  : as,  a callow  youth. 

Ah,  if  we  had  possessed  these  in  our  callow  days. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together. 

n.t  n.  A bald  person ; a baldhead. 

What  hath  the  calewe  ido. 

Life  of  St.  Dunstan,  Early  Eng.  Poems 
[(ed.  Furnivall),  p.  34. 

callow2  (kal'o),  n.  and  a.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  cal- 
low1, hare.]  I.  n.  1.  An  alluvial  flat  along  a 
river-course:  a term  used  by  writers  on  Irish 
geology  and  agriculture. — 2.  In  coal-mining, 
the  haring,  or  cover,  of  open  workings.  Gresley. 
[Eng.] 

II.  a.  Having  the  character  of  an  alluvial 
flat:  as,  callow  land;  a callow  meadow. 
Calluella  (kal-u-el'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.,  < Gr. 
Haling,  beauty,  Kalis,  beautiful.]  A genus  of 
tailless  amphibians,  typical  of  the  family  Cal- 
luellidce.  Also  spelled  Caluella. 
calluellid  (kal-h-el'id),  n.  A toad-like  am- 
phibian of  the  family  Calluellidce. 

Calluellidae  (kal-u-el'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cal- 
luella + -idee.]  A family  of  firmisternial  sali- 
ent amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus  Calluella. 
They  have  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  dilated  sacral  apophy- 
ses, precoracoids  resting  upon  coracoids,  no  omosternum, 
and  a small  cartilaginous  sternum. 

Calluna  (ka-lu'na),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  from  its 
use  in  making  "brooms),  irreg.  < Gr.  naTilvvecv, 
sweep,  clean,  beautify,  < naMg,  beautiful.]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Ericaceae , nearly 
allied  to  Erica , from  which  it  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  structure  of  its  capsule  and  the 
small  number  of  its  seeds.  There  is  but  one  species, 
C.  vidgaris,  the  common  heather,  which  covers  and  orna- 
ments much  of  the  heath  and  moorland  districts  of  Great 


Britain,  and  is  found  in  the  northern  temperate  and  boreal 
regions  of  the  old  world.  It  also  occurs  in  North  America, 


Common  Heather  ( Calluna  vulgaris),  with  branch  on  larger  scale. 

though  very  sparingly  and  only  in  a few  localities  near 
the  coast,  from  Newfoundland  to  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
+ Massachusetts. 

callus  (kal'us),  n. ; pi.  calli  (-1).  [L.,  also  cal- 

lum, hard  skin:  see  callous  and  callid.]  1.  In 
anat.:  (a)  Hard  skin;  a callosity.  (&)  Anew 
growth  of  osseous  tissue  between  and  around 
the  extremities  of  fractured  hones,  serving  to 
unite  them. — 2.  In  hot.,  any  unusually  hard 
excrescence  upon  a plant ; also,  the  thickening 
of  the  substance  of  the  perforated  septa  be- 
tween sieve-cells,  and  the  close  cellular  struc- 
ture which  is  formed  over  wounds,  by  which 
the  inner  tissues  are  protected  and  healing  is 
effected. — 3.  In  hort.,  the  cap  or  thickening 
formed  over  the  end  of  a cutting  before  it  sends 
forth  rootlets. — 4.  In  conch.,  a callosity  or  in- 
durated thickening  of  a shell  by  the  deposit  of 
some  hard  substance  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  shell. 

The  columellar  lip  is  covered  with  a thick  deposit  of 
callus.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  351. 

callys  (kal'is),  n.  Same  as  billas. 
calm1  (kam),  n.  and  a.  [I.  n.  Early  mod.  E. 
*also  caulm,  caum,  cawm,  < ME.  calme  (=  D. 
balm-te  = LG.  balm,  > G.  balm),  < OF.  calme,  F. 
calme  = Sp.  It.  Pg.  calma,  calm,  calmness,  still 
weather,  = Pr.  chaume,  the  time  when  the  flocks 
rest  (cf.  F.  chomer,  formerly  chaumer,  rest), 
orig.,  as  still  in  Sp.  and  Pg.,  heat,  the  hot  part 
of  the  day  (cf.  F.  dial,  caumas,  hot — Cotgrave), 
< LL.  cauma,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  < Gr.  nav/ia, 
great  heat,  < nalew,  burn : see  cauma  and  caus- 
tic. The  l is  unoriginal,  being  due  to  confor- 
mation with  L.  color,  heat,  or  with  words  like 
palm  (L.  palma),  etc.  II.  a.  < ME.  calme  (= 
D.  balm),  < OF.  calme,  F.  calme  (ML.  calmus); 
from  the  noun.]  I.  n.  1.  The  condition  of  be- 
ing without  motion,  agitation,  or  disturbance ; 
stillness : properly  of  the  air,  and  hence  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  weather  in  general. 

A blont  hede  in  a caulme  or  downe  a wind  is  very  good. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  Arber),  p.  137. 

And  thus  fonde  the  wynde  agens  vs  or  ellys  such  calmys 
that  we  sped  hut  lytyll  of  our  wraye. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  57. 

While  we  lay  in  the  calms  we  caught  several  great  sharks. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  79. 

2.  Freedom  from  mental  agitation  or  passion ; 
tranquillity;  quiet;  serenity. 

Each  perturbation  smooth'd  with  outward  calm. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  120. 

The  unnatural  excitement  was  succeeded  by  an  unnat- 
ural calm.  Macaulay,  Horace  Walpole. 

Too  near  to  God  for  doubt  or  fear, 

She  shares  the  eternal  calm. 

Whittier,  Battle  Autumn  of  1862. 

A despotic  calm  is  usually  the  triumph  of  error. 

Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  298. 

3.  The  scum  of  liquor.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — Dead 
calm,  stark  calm,  flat  calm,  terms  used  by  seamen  to 
denote  the  greatest  possible  calm. — Region  Of  calms,  or 
calm  latitudes,  the  tracts  ill  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  on  the  confines  of  the  trade-winds,  where  calms  of 
long  duration  prevail.  At  the  winter  solstice  its  average 
northern  limit  is  in  5°  N.,  and  in  the  months  about  the 
summer  solstice  12°  N.  The  southern  limit  lies  nearly 
always  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  varying  between  1* 
and  3°  N. 

II.  a.  1.  Without  motion;  still;  not  stormy; 
undisturbed;  not  agitated;  serene. 

Be  calm,  good  wiud.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  L 2. 

Calm  is  the  morn  without  a sound. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xi. 

The  bay  was  oily  calm.  Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

2.  Free  from  mental  agitation;  undisturbed  by 
passion ; not  agitated  or  excited ; quiet ; serene ; 
tranquil,  as  the  mind,  temper,  or  attention : as, 
u calm  words,”  ShaJc.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow’d. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 

The  temper  of  Hastings  was  equal  to  almost  any  trial. 
It  was  not  sweet ; but  it  was  calm. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 
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Quiet  and  calm,  without  a fear 
Of  danger  darkly  lurking  near, 

The  weary  laborer  left  his  plough. 

Whittier,  Pentucket. 
=Syn.  2.  Calm , Placid,  Tranquil,  Serene,  Quiet,  Cool,  Com - 
posed,  Collected,  smooth,  peaceful,  unruffled,  imperturba- 
ble. All  the  italicized  words,  when  applied  to  the  mind, 
still  suggest  the  physical  phenomena  which  they  prima- 
rily denote.  Calm  implies  that  the  mind  remains  unagi- 
tated, even  by  care  and  anxiety.  There  is  a tendency  to  use 
the  word  to  express  the  most  complete  mastery  of  the 
emotions ; but  it  is  also  used  for  the  mere  outward  man- 
ner : as,  in  spite  of  his  anger,  he  remained  calm.  Placid 
is  by  derivation  associated  with  the  notion  of  pleasure ; it 
generally  applies  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  nature,  but  is 
also  especially  used  of  the  face  : as,  a placid,  smile.  Tran- 
quil implies  not  so  much  a mastery  of  self  amid  disturb- 
ing circumstances  as  freedom  from  that  which  agitates,  a 
settled  calm.  Serene , by  its  association  with  the  aspects 
of  the  sky,  implies  an  exalted  calm,  a tranquillity  that 
rises  above  clouds  or  storms.  Quiet , when  applied  to  the 
disposition,  implies  that  the  person  is  naturally  silent  and 
undemonstrative;  externally  it  implies  that  one  is  free 
from  annoyances:  as,  to  leave  him  in  quiet.  Like  tranquil, 
but  unlike  the  rest,  it  is  not  suggestive  of  a triumph  of 
self-control  over  natural  agitation  of  feelings  or  confusion 
of  mind.  Cool  is  the  opposite  of  heated;  it  indicates  that 
state  in  which  the  heat  of  feeling  is  perfectly  kept  down, 
so  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  not  hindered  from 
their  best  operation.  Composed  is  applicable  to  the  state 
of  both  thoughts  and  feelings,  while  collected,  gathered 
together,  can  be  used  only  with  reference  to  the  thoughts. 
Composed  differs  from  collected  also  in  expressing,  like 
calm,  merely  a frame  of  mind ; while  collected,  like  cool , 
expresses  a readiness  for  action  with  the  full  and  unim- 
peded force  of  the  mind.  See  apathy. 

Calm  me,  my  God,  and  keep  me  calm,  . . . 

Yes,  keep  me  calm,  though  loud  and  rude 
The  sounds  my  ear  that  greet, 

Calm  in  the  closet’s  solitude, 

Calm  in  the  bustling  street. 

II.  Bonar,  The  Inner  Calm. 

In  proportion  as  the  mental  energies  go  out  in  restless 
and  multitudinous  perception,  they  cannot  go  out  in  calm 
and  deliberate  thought.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 40. 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking  peace. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Pare  well  the  tranquil  mind  ! farewell  Content ! 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Cloudless  forever  is  her  brow  serene, 

Speaking  calm  hope  and  trust  within  her. 

Lowell,  Irene. 

For  mine  own  part,  I could  be  well  content 

To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 

With  quiet  hours.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

There  is  the  glib  tongue  and  cool  self-possession  of  the 
salesman  in  a large  shop,  which,  as  is  well  known,  over- 
power the  prudence  and  resolution  of  housekeepers  of 
both  sexes.  Emerson,  Eloquence. 

His  [Dante’s]  gait  was  grave  and  gentlemanlike ; and  his 
bearing,  whether  public  or  private,  wonderfully  composed 
and  polished. 

Quoted  in  Lowell's  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  IS. 

Early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  of  safety ; be- 
cause in  that  state  of  things  the  mind  is  firm  and  collected, 
and  the  judgment  unembarrassed.  Burke,  Unitarians. 

calm1  (kam),  v.  [<  ME.  cabmen  (=  F.  calmer  = 
Bp.  Pg.  calmar = It.  calmare ),  intr.,  become  still ; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  still;  quiet, 
as  the  wind  or  elements. — 2.  To  still,  appease, 
allay,  or  pacify,  as  the  mind  or  passions. 

Time’s  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings. 

Shale.,  Lucrece,  1. 939. 

Scarce  was  her  head  laid  on  the  pillow,  ere  a deep,  re- 
freshing sleep  closed  her  eyes  and  calmed  her  senses. 

Charlotte  Bronte , Shirley,  xx. 

3f.  To  becalm. 

Like  to  a ship  that,  having  ’scap’d  a tempest, 

Is  straightway  calm'd  and  boarded  with  a pirate. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  9. 

n.  intrans.  To  'become  calm  or  quiet:  as, 
the  tempest  now  began  to  calm. 
calm2  (kam),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  So.  also  camn, 
caulm;  appar.  a var.  of  cam  1,  a comb,  cog,  etc. : 
see  cam1.]  1.  A cog  of  a wheel.  [North.  Eng.] 
— 2.  pi.  A mold;  a frame,  etc. — 3.  pi.  The 
small  cords  through  which  the  warp  is  passed 
in  a loom. — in  the  caulms,  in  the  state  ot  being  framed 
or  modeled.  Jamieson. 
calm3t,  n.  A dialectal  form  of  qualm. 

Sick  of  a calm.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iL  4. 

calmant  (kal'mant),  n.  [<  F.  calmant,  ppr.  of 
calmer,  to  calm:" see  calm I.]  A quieting  med- 
icine or  other  therapeutic  agent, 
calmative  (kal'ma-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  calm  + 
-ath ><?.]  I.  a.  Quieting  excessive  action  of  any 
organ ; relieving  nervous  agitation ; sedative. 

II.  n.  A quieting  drug  or  other  therapeutic 
agent ; a soothing  remedy. 

Where  there  is  exhaustive  mania,  with  high  excitement 
and  cerebral  anaemia,  wine  or  whiskey  I have  always  found 
to  be  the  best  calmative  and  soporific. 

E.  C.  Mann,  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  233. 
calm-belt  (kam'belt),  n.  A zone  or  region 
embracing  from  four  to  six  degrees  of  latitude 
parallel  to  the  equator,  characterized  by  the 
prevalence  of  calms  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

Panama  is  within  the  equatorial  calm-belt,  where  the 
periodical  calms  continue  ten  or  eleven  months  in  the 
year.  Science,  IV.  435. 


calmer  (ka'mer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
calms,  or  has  the  power  to  still  and  make  quiet ; 
one  who  or  that  which  allays,  pacifies,  or 
soothes. 

Angling  was  ...  a cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a diverter  of 
sadness,  a calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  1. 
calmly  (kam'li),  adv.  Quietly;  peacefully;  with- 
out passion,  agitation,  tumult,  disturbance,  or 
violence. 

And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience.  Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  4. 

The  gentle  stream  which  calmly  flows.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

A man  coole  and  temperate  in  his  passions,  not  easily 
betraid.  by  his  choller : That  vies  not  oath  with  oath,  nor 
heat  with  heat ; but  replies  calmly  to  an  angry  man,  and 
is  too  hard  for  him  too. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Stayed  Man. 
calmness  (kam'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 

catm.  (a)  Quietness ; stillness  ; tranquillity,  as  of  the 
elements. 

The  gentle  calmness  of  the  flood.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

When  mighty  rivers  gently  creep, 

Their  even  calmness  does  suppose  them  deep. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  i.  10. 
(6)  Quietness ; mildness ; unruffled  state  of  the  mind, 
passions,  or  temper. 

Sir,  'tis  fit 

You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence ; all’s  in  anger. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2. 

Even  the  gambling-table  fosters  ...  a capacity  for 
bearing  losses  with  calmness , and  controlling  the  force  of 
the  desires.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  155. 

= Syn.  Indifference,  Insensibility,  etc.  (see  apathy),  quie- 
tude, serenity,  repose,  composure,  placidness,  peaceful- 
ness. 

Calmuck,  n.  See  Kalmuclc. 
calmy  (ka'mi),  a.  [A  poet,  extension  of  calm 1, 
a. ; or  < calm l,  n.  Cf.  stilly,  a.]  Calm;  tran- 
quil ; peaceful.  [Poetical.] 

A still  and  calmy  bay.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  SO. 

Tezcuco’s  calmy  lake.  Southey. 

calo-.  [XL.,  < Gr.  Kalo-,  a less  usual  form  for 
KaXki-,  combining  form  of  uaMq,  beautiful : see 
calli-.]  See  calli-. 

Calochortus  (kal-o-kor'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
mkiq,  beautiful,  + x^PTOi>  grass,  any  fodder, 
prop,  an  inclosed  space,  = L.  liortus,  a garden: 
see  hortus.]  A genus  of  liliaceous  bulbous 
plants,  allied  to  the  tulip  and  fritillary.  it  con- 
tains over  30  species,  natives  of  the  western  United  States 
and  Mexico.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and  very 
variously  colored. 

Calochroma,  n.  See  Callichroma. 
Calodendron  (kal-o-den'dron),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
mkiq,  beautiful,  + 6Mpov,  a tree.]  A genus 
of  beautiful  Diosma-like  Cape  Colony  trees, 
natural  order  Jlutacece.  C.  Capense  is  an  evergreen 
tree  40  feet  high,  with  beautiful  flowers  and  foliage.  Its 
shining  black  seeds  are  used  for  necklaces,  etc. 

Calcenas  (ka-le'nas),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ka/.dr, 
beautiful,  + otvdq,  a wild  pigeon  of  the  color 
of  ripening  grapes  (the  wild  pigeon,  Columba 
cenas,  or  the  rock-dove,  C.  livia),  < olvtj,  the 
(grape-)  vine ; ef.  olvoq,  wino : see  vine,  wine.'] 
A remarkable  genus  of  pigeons,  containing  a 
single  species,  Calcenas  nicobarica,  the  Nico- 
bar pigeon, with 
long,  acumi- 
nate, pendulous 
feathers  on  the 
neek  like  the 
hackles  of  a 
cock,  a very  tu- 
mid bill,  green- 
ish coloration, 
12rectrices,  and 
the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  giz- 
zard ossified,  it 
is  sometimes  made 
the  type  of  a fam- 
ily Caloenadidce  or 
subfamily  Caloena- 
dince,  but  the  char- 
acters hardiy  war- 
rant this  distinction  from  the  family  Columbidae.  Also 
Callioenas,  and  erroneously  Calcenas , Calli, cenas. 
calography  (ka-log'ra-fi),  n.  Another  form  of 
calligraphy. 

calomel  (kal'o-mel),  n.  [Formation  uncertain, 
being  va  riously  given ; appar.  < Gr.  mkoq,  beau- 
tiful, fair,  + / icXaq , black  tor  pk'h  = L.  mel, 
honey,  in  allusion  to  its  name  mercurius  clulcis, 
‘ sweet  mercury’).]  Hemi-,  sub-,  or  protochlo- 
rid  of  mercury,  or  mercurous  chloric!,  Hg2Cl2. 
It  was  formerly  prepared  by  grinding  in  a mortar  mercury 
sulphate  with  as  much  mercury  as  it  already  contained, 
and  heating  the  mixture  with  salt  until  it  sublimed.  It 
is  now  prepared  by  subliming  corrosive  sublimate  with  the 
proper  quantity  of  mercury.  It  also  occurs  native  in 
tetragonal  crystals,  which  are  white  gray  or  yellowish  in 
color  and  have  an  adamantine  luster.  It  is  sectile,  and 
is  hence  called  horn-mercury  or  horn-quicksilver.  It  is 


Nicobar  Pigeon  ( Calcenas  nicobarica). 


usually  sold  in  the  form  of  a white  powder,  odorless,  taste- 
less, and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  Calomel 
is  extensively  used  in  medicine,  especially  in  inflamma- 
tions of  serous  membranes  and  as  a purgative.  Also 
called  subchlorid  and  protochlorid  of  mercury,  and  corne- 
ous mercury. 

Calophyllum  (kal-o-fil'um),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  Gr. 
KaX'AhpvAXoq,  with  beautiful  leaves),  < Gr.  Kakiq, 
beautiful,  + (piikkov  = L.  folium,  leaf.]  1 . In  hot., 
a genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Clusiaceai. 
The  species  are  large  timber-trees  of  the  tropics,  rich  in 
balsamic  resins,  with  oily  seeds,  and  shining  leaves  which 
have  numerous  transverse  parallel  veins,  giving  the  plants 
a very  beautiful  appearance.  C.  Galba,  the  galba-  or 
calaba-tree  of  tropical  America,  yields  a medicinal 
resin  known  as  tacamahac.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil 
which  is  in  high  repute  for  rheumatic  complaints  and 
bruises.  The  keena,  C.  tomentosum,  of  Ceylon,  the  C. 
Tacamahaca  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  Madagascar,  and 
other  species,  furnish  resins  and  oils,  while  C.  Inophyl- 
lum,  of  the  East  Indies,  is  noted  for  its  strong  and  durable 
timber.  The  fruits  of  some  species  are  edible. 

2.  In  eool.,  a genus  of  rugose  stone-corals,  of 
the  family  Cyathophyllulae.  J.  D.  Dana,  1846. 

Calopsitta  (kal-op-sit'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  mk.6q, 
beautiful,  + i pirraudg,  a parrot  (abbr.  after  ij/iT- 
ra,  collateral  form  of  car  a,  a nuthatch).]  A 
genus  of  cockatoos,  sometimes  made  the  type 
of  a subfamily  Calopsittince,  the  cockateels: 
usually  restricted  to  a single  species,  the  Aus- 
tralian cockateel,  Calopsitta  novw-hollandice. 
Also  Callipsittaeus. 

Calopsittinse  (kaFop-si-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Calopsitta  + -inm.]  A subfamily  of  Cacatuidce, 
represented  by  the  genus  Calopsitta ; the  eock- 
ateels. 

Caloptenobia  (kaFop-te-no'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Caloptenus  + Gr.  life.]  A genus  of  hyme- 
nopterous  parasites,  of  the  family  Proctotry- 
pidas,  founded  by  Eiley  in  1877.  The  only  species 
whose  habits  are  known  is  p uasitic  upon  the  eggs  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  locust  and  the  Carolina  locust,  G<]dir>ada 
Carolina.  It  often  occurs  in  great  numbers.  Calopte- 
nobia is  synonymous  with  Scclio  (Latreille),  which  con- 
tains many  egg-parasites. 

Caloptenus  (kal-op-te'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
uaMq,  beautiful,  + Tcnjvdq,  feathered,  winged, 
akin  to  tore  pop  = E .feather.]  A genus  of  grass- 


Rocky  Mountain  Grasshopper  (Caloptenus  sfretus). 
a,  a,  newly  hatched  larvae;  b , full-grown  larva  ; c,  pupa  ; d , female 
locust.  (All  natural  size.) 

hoppers,  of  the  family  Acrididos.  c.  femur-ru- 
brum  is  the  common  red-legged  grasshopper  of  the  United 
States  ; C.  spretus  (Thomas)  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  grass- 
hopper or  locust,  which  does  incalculable  damage  to  vege- 
tation. 

calor  (kal'dr  or  ka'16r),  n.  [<  L.  color,  heat, 

< calere,  be  hot.]  Heat.  [Bare.] 
calorescence  (kal-o-res'ens),  n.  [<  L.  calor, 

heat,  + -escence;  cf.  calesccnct,  etc.]  A name 
given  by  Tyndall  to  a luminous  phenomenon, 
observed  when  the  invisible  heat-rays  from  an 
appropriate  source  are  converged  to  a focus 
by  a lens  or  mirror  upon  a piece  of  charcoal, 
which  is  thus  heated  to  incandescence. 

In  calorescence  the  atoms  of  the  refractory  body  are 
caused  to  vibrate  more  rapidly  than  the  waves  wliich  fall 
upon  them.  Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  07. 

caloric  (ka-lor'ik),  a . and  n.  [=  F.  calorique , 

< L.  calor , heat : see  calor. ] I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  heat  or  the  principle  of  heat. 

The  velocity  of  an  asteroid  when  it  strikes  the  sun 
measures  from  445,750  to  630,400  metres : the  caloric  ef- 
fect of  the  percussion  is  consequently  equal  to  from  27J 
to  55  millions  of  degrees  of  heat. 

J.  R.  Mayer  (trans.),  in  Grove’s  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  275. 

Caloric  engine,  a name  given  by  Ericsson  to  his  improved 
air-engine,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  air-engines  on  the 
same  principle.  The  smaller  motors  of  his  design  have 
been  used  to  a considerable  extent  in  situations  where  but 
little  power  has  been  required.  The  term  caloric  engine 
has  been  popularly  applied  to  hot-air  engines  as  a class 
See  air-engine.—  Caloric  paradox.  See  spheroidal  state, 
under  spheroidal. 

II.  v.  The  name  given  to  a supposed  subtle 
imponderable  fluid  to  which  the  sensation  and 


caloric 

phenomena  of  heat  were  formerly  attributed ; 
hence,  heat — Sensible  ami  insensible  caloric,  ob- 

solete  terms  for  sensible  and  latent  heat.  See  heat. 

caloricity  (kal-o-ris'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  caloricite,  < 
calorique  = E.  caloric.']  The  power  in  animals 
of  developing  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary 
to  life  and  to  enable  them  to  resist  atmospheric 
cold,  so  as  to  preserve  at  all  times  and  in  every 
part  an  internal  temperature  nearly  equal, 
caloriduct  (ka-lor'i-dukt),  n.  [<  L.  color,  heat, 
+ ductus,  a leading,  < ducere,  lead.  Cf.  aque- 
duct, and  see  caliduct.]  A tube  or  passage  for 
conveying  heat.  See  caliduct. 
calorie,  n.  [F.]  See  calory . 
calorifacient  (kal"o-ri-fa'shient),  a.  [<  L.  co- 
lor, heat,  + facien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  facere,  make.] 
Heat-producing.  Also  calorificient,  calorifiant, 
and  color  if  en  t. 

calorifiant  (kaFo-ri-fi'ant),  a.  [Also  written 
calorifient;  < L.  color,  heat,  + F.  -fiant,  ppr. 
^of  -fier,  E.  -fy,  make.]  Same  as  calorifacient. 
calorific  (kal-o-rif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  calorificas, 
heat-producing,  < color,  heat,  + facere,  make.] 
Capable  of  producing  heat ; causing  heat ; heat- 
ing; calorifacient. 

We  distinguish  . . . the  gravitative,  luminiferous,  and 
calorific  properties  of  the  sun.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic. 

Broad  golden-white  day,  with  calorific  beams,  beating 
strongly  upon  us.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  Kits. 

Calorific  rays,  heat-rays.  See  heat  and  spectrum. 
calorification  (ka-lor,''i-fi-ka'shou),  n.  [=  F. 
calorification,  < L.  calor,  heat,  + -ficare,  < facere, 
make.]  The  production  of  heat,  especially  ani- 
mal heat. 

calorificient  (kaFo-ri-fish'ient),  a.  Same  as 
calorifacient. 

calorifics  (kal-o-rif'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  calorific: 
see  -ics.]  The  science  of  heating, 
calorifient  (kaFo-ri-fi'ent),  a.  Same  as  calori- 
^facien  t. 

calorimeter  (kal-o-rim'e-ter),  n.  [<  L.  calor, 
heat,  + metrum,  < Gr.  pcrpov,  measure.]  An 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  off  by  a body  under  different  conditions : 
used  in  determining  the  specific  heat  of  differ- 
ent substances,  the  latent  heat  of  fusion,  ex- 
pansion, or  vaporization,  and  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion, or  of  chemical  combination  in  general. 
In  the  ice-calorimeter  the  substance  to  he  operated  on  is 
inclosed  in  a cavity  of  ice,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  is 
determined  by  observing  the  increase  of  volume  due  to 
the  melting  of  a portion  of  the  ice.  In  other  forms  the 
rise  in  temperature  of  a known  quantity  of  some  liquid,  as 
water  or  mercury,  or  the  amount  of  expansion  caused  in  a 
known  volume  of  mercury,  is  noted. 

calorimetric,  calorimetrical  (kaFo-ri-met'rik, 
-ri-kal),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  calorimeter 
or  to  calorimetry. 

There  are  two  methods  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  a 
beam  of  light : 1.  Calorimetrical.  ...  2.  Photometrical. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  403. 

calorimetrically  (kaFo-ri-met'ri-kal-i),  adv. 
By  means  of  the  calorimeter;  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  calorimetry. 

The  total  intensity  of  radiation  may  be  measured  calo- 
rimetrically. A.  Daniell , Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  403. 

calorimetry  (kal-o-rim'e-tri),  n.  [<  calorime- 
ter.] The  measurement  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  in  thermal  units  (see  thermal  and  calory) 
which  a body  absorbs  or  gives  out  in  passing 
through  a certain  range  of  temperature,  or  iu 
changing  its  state  (as  in  fusion  or  vaporization), 
or  the  heat  which  is  produced  by  chemical 
combination ; the  art  or  process  of  using  the 
calorimeter. 

calorimotor  (kaFo-ri-mo'tor),  n.  [<  L.  calor, 
heat,  + motor,  mover:  see  motor.]  A form  of 
voltaic  battery,  consisting  of  one  or  more  cells 
in  which  the  plates  used  are  large,  so  that  the 
internal  resistance  is  very  small.  The  current 
produced  may  have  a low  electromotive  force  while  the 
quantity  of  electrical  energy  is  large,  and  hence  can  pro- 
duce considerable  heating  effects  in  a short  external  cir- 
cuit. Hare’s  deflagrator  was  an  early  form, 
calorist  (kal'o-rist),  n.  [<  L.  calor,  heat,  + 
-ist.]  One  of  those  who  upheld  the  theory  that 
the  sensation  and  phenomena  of  heat  are  at- 
tributable to  a fluid  called  calorie. 

The  theory  of  the  calarists,  as  those  who  held  this  view 
were  called,  and  called  themselves,  is  now  utterly  dis- 
^proved.  Pop.  Encyc. 

calory  (kal'o-ri),  n.  [<  F.  calorie,  < L.  calor, 
heat.]  In phys.,  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a kilogram  of  water 
from  0°  to  1°  centigrade.  It  is  the  unit  of  heat 
ordinarily  employed  in  calorimetry  by  modern  physicists, 
instead  of  the  thermal  unit  based  on  the  English  measures. 
(See  thermal.)  The  small  calory  or  thermal  unit  on  the 
C.  G.  S.  system  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  gram  of  water  from  0“  to  1"  C.  Although  this 
particular  degree  of  the  scale  is  always  specified  in  formal 
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definitions,  yet  it  is  practically  assumed  that  the  specific 
heat  of  water  is  constant ; so  that  if  the  calory  were  de- 
fined in  terms  of  the  degree  from  20°  to  21°,  it  would  more 
accurately  represent  the  meaning  in  use.  Also  spelled 
calorie.  The  small  calory  at  20°  C.,  according  to  the 
generally  accepted  value  of  Rowland,  is  4. 1S1  joules  or 
^ 4. 181  X 10?  ergs. 

Calosoma,  Callosoma  (kal-o-so'ma),  n,  [NL., 
< Gr.  Ka'/ lof,  beautiful,  + awpa,  body.]  A large 
genus  of  beautiful  adephagous  Coleoptera,  or 
carnivorous  beetles,  of  the  family  Carabidce. 
C.  sycophanta , about  an  inch  in  length,  is  the  largest  and 
handsomest  British  insect  of  the  family.  C.  inquisitor, 


Rummaging  Ground-beetle  ( Calosoma  scrutator 1,  with  larva  of 
C.  calidum.  (Natural  size.) 

C.  scrutator , and  C.  calidum  are  other  species  of  this 
widely  distributed  genus,  commonly  called  ground-beetles. 
Also  spelled  Callisoma. 
calote,  n.  Same  as  calotte. 

Calotermes  (kal-o-ter'mez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  na- 
Mg,  beautiful,  +*  L.  termes , tarmes , a wood- 
worm : see  termes.']  One  of  the  principal  genera 
of  white  ants  or  termites,  of  the  family  Termi- 
tidce  or  isopterous  Neuroptera.  it  contains  both 
winged  sexual  individuals  and  apterous,  fully  developed, 
but  sexually  aborted  individuals.  C.  Jlavicollis  of  south- 
ern Europe  is  an  example. 

The  nests  of  species  of  Calotermes  are  the  most  incom- 
plete ; they  only  gnaw  passages  in  wood,  which  mainly 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tree.  There  is  no 
special  place  for  the  queen.  Claus , Zool.  (trans.),  p.  560. 

Calotropis  (ka-lot'ro-pis),  n.  [NL.  (in  allusion 
to  the  keel  of  the  flower),  < Gr.  KaXdg,  beautiful, 
+ Tp6mgf  a ship’s  keel,  < rpeneiv,  turn.]  A 
small  genus  of  asclepiadaceous  shrubs.  The 
bark,  which  is  known  as  mud  ir  and  ycrcum  (names  also 
given  to  the  plants  themselves),  is  a medicine  famous 
among  Oriental  physicians.  It  is  employed  in  many  dis- 
eases, especially  in  dysenteiy,  as  an  alterative  tonic  and 
diaphoretic,  and  as  a substitute  for  ipecac.  C.  procera 
occurs  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  and  C.  gigan- 
tea  from  India  to  Borneo  and  China.  The  silky  fiber  of  the 
latter  is  finer  in  quality,  and  Is  used  for  the  robes  of  the 
native  princes,  for  bowstrings,  and  for  fishing-lines  and 
-nets,  as  it  is  almost  indestructible  in  water.  The  wood  of 
both  species  is  made  into  charcoal  for  gunpowder,  the 
acrid  milky  juice  mixed  with  salt  is  used  to  remove  hair 
from  hides,  and  the  hairs  of  the  seeds  are  employed  for 
■^.stuffing  mattresses. 

calotte  (ka-lot'),  n.  [<  F.  calotte,  a skull-cap, 
dim.  of  OF.  cale,  a kind  of  little  cap,  > E.  caul 1, 
q.  v.]  1.  A plain  skull-cap  or  coif  of  hair- 

cloth, satin,  or  other  fabric,  worn  (a)  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  cover  the  tonsure 
when  exposed  to  drafts;  (6)  in  England,  by 
serjeants-at-law  on  their  wigs. — 2.  In  armor 
and  costume,  that  part  of  any  head-dress  which 
covers  closely  the  crown  of  the  head:  as,  the 
calotte  of  the  helmet. — 3.  Anything  having 
the  form  of  a small  cap,  as  the  cap  of  a sword- 
hilt. — 4.  In  arch.,  a dome  or  cupola,  or  some- 
thing of  similar  form,  as  a cup-shaped  ceiling, 
the  head  of  an  alcove,  etc. — 5.  In  ornith.,  a 
hood  or  cap  of  color  upon  the  top  of  a bird’s 
head. 

Also  written  calote  and  callot. 
calottist  (ka-lot'ist),  n.  [<  F.  calottiste,  < ca- 
lotte : see  def.]  A member  of  a society  which 
sprang  up  at  Paris  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  under  the  name  of  the  Regi- 
ment de  la  Calotte:  so  called  from  the  cap 
which  formed  the  symbol  of  the  society,  it  ex- 
ercised  a satirical  criticism  by  sending  its  emblem  and 
other  symbols  and  medals  to  those  who  made  themselves 
in  any  way  ridiculous,  and  had  extended  its  operations  to 
the  highest  ranks  of  society  before  it  was  suppressed. 

calotype  (kal'o-tlp),  n.  [<  Gr.  /caAdf,  beautiful, 
+ Tvnog,  impression,  type.]  A photographic 
process  devised  by  Fox  Talbot  about  1840,  but 
not  now  in  use.  In  this  process  a reflected  image  is 
impressed  on  sensitized  paper  by  exposure  in  a camera, 
developed  by  gallonitrate  of  silver,  and  fixed  by  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  The  paper  used  is  prepared  by  being 
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saturated  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  then  washed  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  thus  forming  an  iodide  of  silver,  which  is 
rendered  very  sensitive  to  light  by  a wash  of  gallic  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver. 

After  due  instructions,  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  open 
windows, — Storg  to  sketch,  and  I to  take  a mental  calo- 
type of  the  view.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  257. 

calotypist  (kal'o-tl-pist),  n.  [<  calotype  + -ist] 
One  who  takes  photographs  by  the  calotype 
process. 

I imprint  her  fast 
On  the  void  at  last, 

As  the  sun  does  whom  he  will 
By  the  calotypist' s skill. 

Broivning,  Mesmerism. 

caloyer  (ka-loi'er),  n.  [<  F.  caloyer  = OBulg. 
Icalugeru,  Bulg.  kaloger  = Serv.  haludjer = Russ . 
kalogeru  = Alb.  kaloger,  < LGr.  mMyypot;,  k aU- 
yypus,  NGr.  KaMyepog,  a monk,  lit.  good  in  old 
age,  venerable,  < Gr.  uaMc,  beautiful,  good,  + 
yijpag,  old  age ; cf.  ykpuv,  NGr.  yepog , an  old  man..] 
A monk  of  the  Greek  Church.  See  monk. 
calp  (kalp),  n.  [Prob.  of  Ir.  origin.]  The  local 
Irish  designation  of  certain  beds  of  shales, 
sandstones,  and  clays,  containing  thin,  un- 
workable seams  of  coal.  The  calp  belongs  to 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series.  See  culm. 
calpac  (kal'pak),  n.  [Turki  qalpak.]  A large 
black  cap  of  sheepskin  worn  by  Turks  and 
others;  an  oriental  cap  in  general, 
calpar  (kal'par),  n.  [L.,  a vessel  for  liquids. 
Cf.  Gr.  sahari,  an  urn,  kuattlo,  a pitcher.]  A 
form  of  largo  Roman  jar.  See  dolium. 
calpe1  (kalp),  n.  [Gael.  *calpa,  colpa,  a cow  or 
horse,  calpach,  colpach,  a heifer,  a steer,  a colt.] 
A tribute,  commonly  a horse  or  cow,  paid  by  a 
member  of  a Highland  clan,  or  a vassal,  to  the 
chief,  in  return  for  his  protection. 

Calpe3  (kal'pe),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  mX-Kij,  an  urn.] 
A genus  of  Noctuidce,  founded  by  Treitschke  in 
1825.  The  subfamily  Calpidi  was  founded  on  this  genus 
by  Guende  in  1-41,  and  the  family  Calpidce  by  the  same 
author  in  1852.  They  have  the  body  stout,  not  crested ; 
palpi  long,  ascending;  second  joint  robust,  pilose,  the 
third  usually  short ; antennae  acuminate  ; abdomen  hard- 
ly extending  beyond  hind  wings ; hind  tibiae  with  long 
spurs ; and  fore  wings  with  interior  border  excavated  and 
more  or  less  dentate. 

Calpidse  (kal'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Calpe 2 + 
-idee.]  A family  of  noctuid  moths,  named  from 
the  genus  Calpe.  Guenee,  1852. 
caique,  v.  t.  See  calk2. 

calsonst  (kal'sonz),  n.  pi.  [Also  calsounds,  cal- 
zoons ; < F.  calsons,  now  caleqons,  = NGr.  na’Xr- 
frvviov,  < It.  calzoni,  aug.  of  calza,  a stocking,  < 
L.  calceus,  a shoe.]  Drawers;  hose. 

They  wear  ...  a smocke  of  callico  . . . ; under  this,  a 
paire  of  calsounds  of  the  same,  which  reach  to  their  ancles. 

Sandys,  Travels,  p.  63. 

The  better  sort  of  that  sex  here  wear  linen  drawers  or 
calzoons.  Sir  T.  Herbert , Travels  in  Africa,  p.  115. 

calstokt,  n.  See  kalestock. 
caltetepon  (kal-te-tep'on),  n.  [Nahuatl  acal- 
tetepon.]  The  Mexican  varanian  or  venomous 
monitor  lizard,  Heloderma  horridum. 

Caltha  (kal'tha),  n.  [<  L.  caltha,  a plant,  prob. 
pot-marigold,  "Calendula  officinalis;  origin  un- 
known.] A genus  of  ranunculaceous  plants, 
with  stout  creeping  root-stocks,  flowers  having 
showy  yellow  sepals  but  no  petals,  and  fruit 
consisting  of  many-seeded  pods  in  clusters. 
The  species  are  marsh-herbs,  found  in  the  temperate  and 
cold  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  flowering  in  early  spring. 
The  common  marsh-marigold,  C.  palustris,  known  in  the 
United  States  as  cowslips,  is  frequently  used  as  a pot-herb. 

calthropf,  n.  See  caltrop. 
caltrap,  n.  and  v.  See  caltrop. 
caltrop,  caltrap  (kal'trop,  -trap),  n.  [Also 
*written  calthrop,  early  mod.  E.  also  caltrappe, 
caltroppe,  calteroop,  < ME.  caltrap,  calletrappe, 
calketrappe,  -treppe,  kallcetrappe,  calcetreppe,  a 
caltrop  (def.  1),  also  a plant,  sea-thistle  (gloss- 
ed tribulns  marinus  salitmca),  < AS.  (as  a plant- 
name)  calcatrippe  (glossed  heraclea),  contr.  col- 
trceppe  (glossed  rhamnus,  whin),  = OF.  caude- 
trap  for  *caucetrape,  F.  chausse-trape,  a caltrop, 
star-thistle,  - It.  calcatrippa,  star-thistle,  < ML. 
calcatrippa,  calcatripa,  calcatrepa,  also  calcitri- 
pa,  calcitrapa,  calcarippa,  calatrippa,  a caltrop, 
also  applied  to  several  plants  (>  NL.  calcitrapa, 
applied  to  the  star-thistle),  supposed  to  stand 
for  *calcitrappa,  < L.  calx 
(calc-),  heel,  + ML.  trap- 
pa,  a snare,  of  Tent,  ori- 
gin, E.  trap1.  Cf.  ML. 
calcitrare,  cause  to  stum- 
ble, in  classical  L.  kick.] 
1.  Formerly,  a military 
instrument  with  four  iron 
points  disposed  in  such 
a manner  that,  three 
of  them  being  on  the 
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ground,  the  fourth  pointed  upward.  Caltrops  were 
scattered  on  the  ground  where  an  enemy’s  cavalry  were 
to  pass,  to  impede  their  progress  by  wounding  the  horses’ 
feet. 

Also  fulle  of  caltrappys  liyt  was  sette, 

As  meschys  beth  made  wythinne  a nette. 

Archceologia,  XXI.  51. 

I think  they  ha’  strew’d  the  highways  with  caltraps,  I ; 

No  horse  dares  pass  ’em. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  i.  1. 

2.  pi.  Broken  pottery  or  coarse  pots  of  easily 

broken  earthenware,  or  other  things  adapted  j.  -l  . „ ■.  - , . x 

to  wound  horses’  feet,  used  in  place  of  caltrops  calumnious  (ka-lum  ni-us) 
proper.  Archceol.  Jour.,  XI.  388.-3.  In  hot.,  nnh"» 

a name  of  several  plants.  The  name  was  applied 
first  to  the  spiny  heads  or  fruits  of  the  plants,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  military  instrument,  and  then  to  the 
plants  themselves.  The  common  caltrop  or  caltrops  is 
Centaur ea  Calcitrapa  (the  star-thistle),  found  in  waste 
places  in  the  south  of  England.  The  heads  are  covered 
with  long  yellow  spines.  The  name  is  also  given  to  Tri- 
bulus  terrestris,  a plant  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  with 
a spiny  pentagonal  fruit.  The  water-caltrop  fo  Trapa  na - 

induratei/lobes’of’the’calyx^  BeVeKl1  h“M  °'  CallimnioUSly  (ka-lum'ni-US-li),  adv.  Iu  a 


The  devil,  the  father  of  all  calumniators  and  liars. 

A bp.  Ussher,  Ans.  to  a Jesuit,  p.  98. 

The  calumniators  of  Epicurus’s  philosophy. 

Cowley , Liberty. 

A wicked  thing  is  a calumniator.  Brougham. 

=Syn.  Slanderer,  defamer,  backbiter,  libeler,  detractor, 
traducer. 

calumniatory  (ka-lum'ni-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  * calumnia  tori  us,  < calumniator. ] Slanderous : 
as,  “calumniatory  information,”  Bp.  Montagu, 
Appeal  to  Csesar,  p.  17. 

a.  [<  L.  calumni- 
osus,  < calumnid:  see  calumny.']  Using  calum- 
ny; containing  or  implying  calumny;  injuri- 
ous to  reputation ; slanderous:  as,  “ calumnious 
knave,”  Shale.,  All’s  Well,  i.  3 ; “ calumnious  mis- 
statements,” Motley. 

Virtue  itself  ’scapes  not  calumnious  strokes. 

Shak .,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

The  weak  stroke  of  their  calumnious  tongues. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  2. 


caltropt,  caltrapt,  v.  t.  [ME.  caltrappyn;  from 
the  noun.]  To  entangle  with  caltrops. 
Caltrappyn , hamo.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  59. 

Caluella,  n.  See  Calluella. 
calumba  (ka-lum'ba),  n.  See  columbo. 


lumnious  manner ; slanderously, 
calumniousness  (ka-lum'ni-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  calumnious ; slanderousness ; 
defamatory  quality. 

The  bitterness  of  my  stile  was  plainness,  not  calumnious- 
ness. Bp.  Morton,  Discharge  of  Imput.  (ed.  1633),  p.  227. 


Columbo  . 


the  root  formerly  so  called  is  now  termed  calumnize  (kal'um-niz),  V.  t. : pret.  and  pp.  cal- 

Tnndnn  nVinrmno/vnmin  la  on  anti.  . v . 7 r'/  A . I - -t 


calumba  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
septic,  calumba  root  is  inferior  to  the  bark. 

Hooper , Med.  Diet. 


ize.~\ 


N.  E.  D. 


calumet  (kal'fi-met),  n.  [<  F.  calumet , prop,  a 
dial,  form  (used  in  Canadian  F.  and  thence 
introduced  into  E.  and  literary  F.)  parallel 
to  chalumeau,  a reed-pipe,  < OF.  chalemel , < 
LL.  calamellus , a little  reed,  dim.  of  L.  cala- 
mus, a reed:  see  calamus .]  A kind  of  tobacco- 
pipe  used  by  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
„ Its  bowl  is 

usually  of  soft 
red  soap- 
stone, and  the 
tube  a long 


As  an  anti-  Umnizedf  ppr.  calumnizing.  [<  calumny  4- 
To  calumniate.  Davies.  [Rare.] 
calumny  (kal'um-ni),  n. ; pi.  calumnies  (-niz). 

[<  F.  calomnie  (OF.  chalonge,  chalenge , > ME. 
chalenge:  see  challenge,  n.,  which  is  a doublet 
of  calumny ) = Pr.  calonja,  calumpnia  = Sp.  Pg. 
calumnia  = It.  calonnia , calunnia,  calogna , < 

L.  calumnia,  OL.  kalumnia , trickery,  artifice,  a 
false  accusation,  < calvi , calverc,  deceive,  in- 
trigue against.]  False  accusation  of  crime, 
misconduct,  or  defect,  knowingly  or  malicious-  w w 

ly  made  or  reported,  to  the  injury  of  another;  ^ 

untruth  maliciously  spoken,  to  the  detraction  Calvert  ver/> 
of  another ; a defamatory  report ; slander. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt 
not  escape  calumny.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

The  last  days  of  Tillotson  were  altogether  embittered  by 
the  stream  of  calumny,  invective,  and  lampoons  of  which 
he  was  the  object.  Lecky , Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 


reed  orna- 
mented with 
feathers.  The 
calumet  is 
used  as  a sym- 
bol or  an  instrument  for  declaring 
peace  or  war.  To  accept  the  calumet 
is  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  peace ; to 
refuse  it  is  to  reject  them.  The  calu- 
met of  peace  is  used  to  seal  or  CalUTUS  (ka-lu'rus),  n. 


Calumet.  ratify  contracts  and  alliances,  in  the 

friendly  reception  of  strangers,  and 
as  a safeguard  in  peaceful  traveling.  The  calumet  of  war, 
differently  made,  is  used  in  the  proclamation  of  war.  The 
reed  or  stem  is  the  important  part  of  the  pipe,  and  is  held 
to  have  a sacred  signification. 

When  passed  the  sacred  calumet 
From  lip  to  lip  with  fire-draught  wet. 

Whittier,  Truce  of  Piscataqua, 
Calumet  eagle,  any  eagle  having  black  and  white  tail- 
feathers  suitable  for  decorating  the  calumet  of  the  In- 
dians. Both  the  golden  eagle  ( Aquila  chrysaetus)  and  the 
bald  eagle  ( Haliaetus  leucocephalus)  furnish  the  required 
feathers  at  certain  stages  of  their  plumage, 
calumner  (ka-lum'ner),  n.  [<  *calumn,  v.  (<  F. 
calomnier,  < L.  calumniari ),  calumniate,  + -er1.] 
A calumniator.  [Rare.] 


= Syn.  Lying,  falsehood,  libel,  aspersion,  detraction,  back- 
biting, defamation,  evil-speaking. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  /ca/Wf,  beau- 
tiful, 4-  ovpa,  tail.]  A genus  of  trogons,  tbe 
paradise  trogons,  the  most  magnificent  birds 
of  the  family  Trogonidce.  They  are  rich-green  and  __ 
carmine  in  color,  with  the  upper  tail-coverts  projecting  "iTrVq 
like  delicate  sprays  a foot  or  two  beyond  the  tail.  Also  ' * 

called  Pharomacrus  or  Pharomaclirus. 
calva  (kal'va),  pi.  calves  (-ve). 


Calvinism 

gious  houses — Calvary  cross,  or  cross  of  Calvary. 
See  cross.— Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Calvary. 

See  congregation. 

calve  (kav),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  calved,  ppr.  calv- 
ing. [<  ME.  calven,  < AS.  ccalfian  (=  D.  kalven 
= East  Fries,  kalfen  = MHG.  G.  Icalben  (dial. 
kalbeln)  = Icel.  keif  a = Norw.  kalva,  also  kjelva, 
kjeeve  = Sw.  kalfva  = Dan.  kalve,  also  kcelve, 
calve),  < cealf,  calf:  see  calf1.  In  the  derived 
senses  2 and  3,  cf.  Dan.  kalve  (in  sense  2)  = 
Flem.  in-kalven  = East  Fries,  in-kalfen,  cave 
in;  in  E.  now  cave:  see  cave1,  v.]  1.  intrans. 

1.  To  bring  forth  a calf  or  calves:  sometimes 
used  contemptuously  of  human  beings,  and  by 
Milton  of  the  earth  at  the  creation  of  cattle, 
etc. 

Knowest  thou  the  time  when  the  wild  goats  of  the  rock 
bring  forth  ? or  canst  thou  mark  when  the  hind3  do  calve  / 

Job  xxxix.  1. 

The  grassy  clods  now  calved.  Milton,  Y.  L.,  vii.  463. 

2.  To  become  separated  from  or  lose  a portion 
of  itself : said  of  a glacier  when  icebergs  are 
broken  off  from  it. — 3f.  To  become  detached 
and  fall  inward,  as  earth  or  rock  from  the  walls 
of  a cutting:  with  in.  Now  cave  in. 

The  rock  calved  in  upon  him. 

Quoted  in  N.  ami  Q.,  4th  ser.,  XII.  166. 

II.  trans.  To  give  birth  to,  as  a cow  to  a 
calf ; bring  forth. 

Not  Romans,  . . . 

Though  calv'd  i’  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 

calver  (kal'ver),  a.  [<  ME.  calvur,  calwar, 
fresh  (applied  to  fish) ; appar.  a corruption  of 
caller,  callour,  fresh : see  caller2.]  Fresh ; newly 
caught,  as  fish : applied  particularly  to  fish,  and 
especially  to  salmon,  dressed  as  soon  as  caught. 
The  term  was  also  applied  to  fish  dressed  in  a particular 
way,  as  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  spices.  See  calver,  v.  [Now 
only  prov.  Eng.] 

Calvur  as  samoon,  or  othyr  f ysshe.  Prompt.  Parv. , p.  59. 

n.  The  flaky  or  fat  flesh  of 

calver  fish. 

Calver  of  samon,  escume  de  saurnon.  Palsgrave. 

Calver  (kal'ver),  v.  t.  [Orig.  only  in  p.  a. 
calvered,  for  calver : see  calver,  a.]  If.  In  cook- 
ery, to  prepare  (fish)  in  a certain  way,  appa- 
rently by  a kind  of  pickling  and  spicing. 

My  foot-boy  shall  eat  pheasants,  calver' d salmons,  knots, 
god  wits,  lampreys.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

Great  lords  sometimes 

For  change  leave  calver'd  salmon,  and  eat  sprats. 

Massinger,  The  Guardian,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  crimp  (fish).  Nares. 

Plural  of  calf1,  calf2. 

calves‘-snout  (kavz ' snout),  n.  [For  calf’s- 
[NL.,  fem.  snout.]  A name  of  the  snapdragon,  Antirrhi- 


To  the  calumners  of  Lysimachus  he  promiseth  he  will  not 
recriminate.  Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  ii.  38  (Ord  MS.). 


writers,  the  whole  head-case  or  cranium, 
calvairt  (kal'var),  n.  [ME.,  < L.  calvaria,  the 
skull:  see  Calvary.]  A skull. 

An  other  thinge  that  lightly  may  be  founde, 

The  calvair  of  an  horsed  asse  or  mare, 

Sette  that  uppe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  36. 
calvaria  (kal-va'ri-a),  n. ; pi.  calvarice  (-e).  [L., 
the  skull : see  Calvary.]  The  calvarium  (which 

atm,  pp.  of  calumniari  (>  It.  calunniare,  calon-  calvarial!  (kal-va'ri-an),  a.  [<  calvarium  + 

mare,  calognare  = Sp.  Pg.  calummar  = F.  ca-  _an  -\  Pertaining  to  the  calvarium Calvaxian 

lommer,  OF.  chalonger,  clialenger , / E.  challenge,  hook,  a stout  lioolc  used  in  removing  the  calvarium  in  au- 
q.  v.),  slander,  < calumnia,  slander:  see  calum-  topsies. 

ny,  and  cf.  challenge,  r.]  To  utter  calumny  calvarium  (kal-va'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  calvaria  (-a), 
regarding;  charge  falsely  and  knowingly  with  [NL.,  neut.,  < L.  calvaria,  fein. : see  Calvary.] 
some  crime  or  offense,  or  something  disrepu-  That  part  of  the  cranium  which  is  above  the 
table ; slander.  orbits,  temples,  and  occipital  protuberance ; 


of  L.  calvus, "bald:  see  callow1.]  In  entom. : (a)  num  majus,  from  a fancied  resemblance  in  the 
The  upper  part  of  the  epicranium  of  an  insect,  seed-vessel  to  a calf’s  head, 
including  the  front  and  vertex.  (6)  With  some  calves’-tongue  (kavz'tung),  n.  An  early  me- 


calumniate  (ka-lum'ni-at),  v.  t. 
calumniated,  ppr.  calumniating. 


pret.  and  pp. 
[<  L.  calumni- 


dieval  molding  consisting  of  a series  of  pointed, 
tongue  - shaped 
elements,  all 
pointing  in  the 
same  direction, 
usually  down- 
ward or  inward. 

It  occurs  as  a 
modification  of 
a label  or  roll 
molding  sur- 
rounding an 
arched  door  or 
window. 

calville  (kal'- 
vil),  n.  [F.,  ap- 
par. adapted  (8 


Calves’-tongue  Molding,  Kenilworth 
Cnui  * ~ 1 ’ 


hurch,  England. 


Calumniated  by  apostates.  Macaulay. 

I pray’d  them,  being  so  calumniated , 

They  would  commission  one  of  weight  and  worth 
To  judge  between  my  slander’d  self  and  me. 

Tennyson,  Columbus. 

=Syn.  Defame,  Calumniate,  etc.  See  asperse. 

calumniation  (ka-lum-ni-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 

if  *calumniatio{n-),  < calumniari : see  calumni- 
ate.] The  act  of  calumniating ; calumny. 

The  slander  and  calumniation  of  her  principal  counsel- 
lors agreed  best  with  the  humours  of  some  malecontents 
within  the  realm.  Bacon,  Obs.  on  a Libel. 

These  descriptions  . . . are  delivered  dispassionately, 
and  not  thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  controversy  and  calum- 
niation.  T.  Warton,  Milton’s  Silvarum  Liber. 

calumniator  (ka-lum'ni-a-tor),  n.  [L .,  < ca- 
lumniari : see  calumniate.]  One  who  calumni- 
ates or  slanders ; one  who  falsely  and  knowing- 
ly accuses  another  of  anything  of  a disgraceful 
character,  or  maliciously  propagates  false  ac- 
cusations or  reports. 


as 

the  skull-cap  See  cut  under  cranium  ^ fp^i o™Zmmlla,  a sort  of  pear)  < L.  calvus, 

Calvary  (kal'va-n)  » [<  L calvana  a skull  ^ gmoo & gkin0  / Kor(  of  le. 

(used  m the  Vulgate  to  translate  the  Heb.  Gol-  calvi’  (ka/ving),  [;<JME.  calvyng  / verbal 
gotha),_<  calva,  tie.scalp  without  hair,  fern,  of  of  £ ^ TheLact  of  brin^  fortIl  a 

calf : said  of  cows,  whales,  and  seals. 


calvus,  bald:  see  callow1.]  1.  A place  of  skulls ; 
Golgotha ; specifically,  the  place  where  Christ 
was  crucified.  It  was  probably  a small  bill  in  the 
vicinity  of  ancient  Jerusalem;  its  assumed  site,  covered 
by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  within  the  modern 
city,  is  disputed. 

2.  [?.  c.]  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  a rep- 
resentation of  the  passion  of  Christ,  often  of 
life-size,  erected  sometimes  on  a hill  near  a 
city,  sometimes  near  a church  or  in  a church- 
yard, and  sometimes  in  a chapel.  The  various 
scenes  of  Christ’s  sufferings  and  crucifixion  are  represented 
by  statuary  and  carving  often  highly  colored.  Stone  cal- 
varies are  a special  feature  of  medieval  and  Renaissance 
art  in  Brittany,  and  calvaries  in  wax,  placed  in  churches, 
are  much  in  vogue  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

3.  [I.  e.]  A rocky  mound  or  hill  on  which  three 
crosses  are  erected:  an  adjunct  to  some  reli- 


The  Russians  providently  prohibit  bay-whaling,  a prac- 
tice destructive  to  the  cow  whales  about  the  time  of 
calving.  E.  Forbes. 

2.  The  separation  of  masses  of  ice  from  a gla- 
cier from  time  to  time  as  it  extends  itself  into 
the  sea,  giving  rise  to  icebergs. 

Calvinian  (kal-vin'i-an),  a.  [See  Calvinism.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  Calvin ; Calvinistic. 

Calvinism  (kal'vin-izm),  n.  [=  F.  Calvinisme,  < 
Calvin,  equiv.  to  F.  Cliauvin  (see  chauvinism ) 
and  derived  from  L.  Calvinus,  a Roman  cog- 
nomen, lit.  ‘bald/  < calvus,  bald:  see  callow1.] 
The  theological  tenets  or  doctrines  of  John  Cal- 
vin, a French  Protestant  theologian  (1509-64). 
The  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  system,  as  derived  from 


Calvinism 

his  “ Institutes,”  are  his  doctrines  of  original  sin,  namely, 
that  we  derive  from  Adam  “ not  only  the  punishment,  but 
also  the  pollution  to  which  the  punishment  is  justly  due”  ; 
of  freedom  of  the  will,  namely,  that  man  “ in  his  present 
state  is  despoiled  of  freedom  of  will  and  subject  to  a mis- 
erable slavery  " ; of  grace,  or  that  “ the  Lord  both  begins 
and  completes  the  good  work  in  us,”  and  gives  us  “both 
will  and  power”;  of  predestination,  or  “the  eternal  de- 
cree of  God,  by  which  he  has  determined  in  himself  what 
he  would  have  become  of  every  individual  of  mankind  ” ; 
and  of  perseverance,  or  the  doctrine  that  all  the  elect  will 
certainly  be  saved.  Calvinism  has,  however,  been  materi- 
ally modified  since  Calvin’s  day,  and  the  name  is  applied 
to  modern  systems  of  theology  which  differ  more  or  less 
widely  from  his  system  in  each  of  these  particulars.  (See 
Calvinist.)  Generally,  Calvinism  maybe  said  to  rest  upon 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over  all  his  creatures. 
It  is  in  a modified  form  the  theological  system  of  most 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists. 

If  Arrainianism  most  commends  itself  to  our  feelings 
Calvinism,  is  nearer  to  the  facts,  however  harsh  and  for- 
bidding these  facts  may  seem. 

Fronde,  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  II.  12. 

Calvinist  (kal'vin-ist),  n.  [=  F.  Calviniste: 
see  Calvinism.']  Primarily,  an  adherent  of 
the  theological  system  of  John  Calvin.  See 
Calvinism.  Tlie  name  is  also  given  to  theologians  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty  as  the  central 
troth  of  their  system,  hut  depart  more  or  less  widely  from 
the  conclusions  of  Calvin,  particularly  as  regards  uncondi- 
tional election  and  reprobation  and  free  will.  Strict  Cal- 
vinists hold  substantially  the  original  views  of  Calvin ; 
hyper-Caloinists  add  some  corollaries  which  he  denied 
including  a denial  of  all  validity  to  the  use  of  human 
means ; moderate  Calvinists  modify  his  views,  and  hold 
that  man  possesses  free  will  notwithstanding  the  fall,  and 
that  his  responsibility  is  limited  to  his  voluntary  acts. 
American  Congregationalists  and  the  so-called  New  School 
Presbyterians  are  generally  moderate  Calvinists. 
Calvinistic  (kal-vin-is'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Calvin,  or  to  Calvinism. 

The  most  complete,  interlinked,  compact,  and  self-con- 
sistent  theology  in  the  world  is  the  Calvinistic. 

If.  tv.  Beecher , Statement  of  Belief. 

Same  as 
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of  strawberries,  and  the  bruised  leaves  and  bark  are  also 
fragrant..  The  most  common  species  is  B.  Jlorida.  Also 
called  strawberry-plant. 

calycate  (kal'i-kat),  a. 

[<  NL.  calycatus,  < L. 
calyx  ( calyc -),  calyx.]  In 
hot..,  provided  witli  a 
calyx. 

calyces,  n.  Plural  of 

calyx. 

calyciferous  (kal-i-sif'- 
e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  calyx 
(calyc-),  calyx,  + ferre, 

= E.  heard,  + -ous : see 
calix,  calyx,  and  of.  caly- 
cophorous.]  In  hot.  and 
zool.,  bearing  or  sup- 
porting tte  calyx.  Also 
caliciferous. 

Calycifiorss  (ka-lis-i- 
flo're),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern, 
pi.  of  calycijlorlts,  < L. 
calyx  (calyc-),  calyx,  + 

flos  (ftor-),  flower,  corolla.]  ^ 0 

classification,  a subclass  of  polypetalous  dico- 


Calypte 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Calycophora. 
calycopliorid  (kal-i-kof'6-rid),  n.  One  of  the 

Calycophoridai. 

Calycophoridas  (kaFi-ko-for'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.] 

Same  as  Calycophora. 

calycophorous  (kal-i-kof'o-rus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Calycophora. 

Calycozoa  (kaFl-kp-zo'S,),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
calycozoon , <.  Or.  tiakv!;  (saAvic-),  a calyx,  4-  fipor, 
an  animal.]  An  order  of  discophorons  hydro- 
zoans,  the  lucemarian  acalephs : so  called  be- 
cause of  their  cup-shape,  having  the  umbrella 
or  disk  without  a velum,  pedunculated  aboral- 
ly,  and  capable  of  attachment  at  the  aboral  pole. 
They  have  four  wide  vascular  pouches  with  narrow  septa, 
and  eight  teutaculiferous  processes  around  the  edge  of 
the  umbrella,  dividing  it  into  as  many  lobes,  the  genera- 
tive  products  being  discharged  into  the  body-cavity.  There 
is  but  one  family,  Lncernarvidce.  These  organisms  are  of 
gelatinous  consistency,  variously  colored,  and  semi-trans- 
parent ; when  detached,  they  swim,  like  all  medusoids,  by 
contractions  of  the  umbrella.  They  are  regarded  by  some 
as  the  most  generalized  type  of  the  class.  Leuckart..  See 
Lucernaria. 

In  De  Candolle’s  calyeozoan  (kaFi-ko-zo'an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 

’ ’ - Ot  or  pertaining  to  the  Calycozoa. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Calycozoa.. 


Flowering  branch  of  Calycan 
thus  jloridus. 


tyledons,  in  which  the  corolla  and  stamens  are  n‘  .^n/?  ^ Colycozoci. 

inserted  upon  a disk  which  is  coherent  with  the  c^AycQZOic  (kal  l-ko-zo'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
calyx,  and  which  is  sometimes,  with  the  calyx,  to  .?  Calycozoa 

adnate  to  the  ovary.  It  included  the  Rosales  c3Jyc0z°031  (kaFi-ko-zo'on),  n.  [NL.,  sing,  of 
and  many  groups  not  otherwise  related.  ’ Calycozoa,  q.  v.]  One  of  the  Calycozoa. 

[As  Calyciflorw  calvcillar  (ka-lik'u-lar),  a.  In  hot.  and  zool., 

^.belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a calycle. 
calyculate,  calculated  (ka-lik'u-lat,  -la-ted), 


calycifloral  (ka-lis-i-flo'ral),  a. 

+ -oh]  Same  as  calyciflorate. 
calyciflorate  (ka-lis-i-flo'rat),  a.  [<  NL.  calyci- 
fioratus  : see  Calycijlorce.]  In  hot.,  having  the 


Calvinist!  cal  (kal-vin-is'ti-kal),  a. 

Calvinistic. 

Calvinize  (kal'vin-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  Cal- 
vinized,  ppr.  CaMmzing.  [<  Calvin  + -ize.  See 
Calvinism.]  To  convert  to  Calvinism, 
calvish  (ka/vish),  a.  [More  prop,  catfish;  < 
calf 1 + -ish !.]  Like  a calf.  Sheldon. 
calvities  (kal-vish'  i-ez),  n.  [L.,  baldness, 
ccilvus,  bald  i see  callow 1.3  Diffused  or  general 
baldness,  appearing  usually  first  on  the  crown, 
or  on  the  forehead  and  temples, 
calvityt  (kal'vi-ti),  n.  [<  P.  calvitie,  < L.  calvi- 
ties.] Baldness;  calvities. 
calvous  (kal'vus),  a.  [<  L.  calvus,  bald:  see 
^callow1.]  Bald. 

calx1  (kalks),  n.j  pi.  calxes  or  (as  if  L.)  calces 
(kalk'sez,  kal'sez).  [<  L.  calx  (plural  *calces  not 
used),  a small  stone,  a counter  (>  dim.  calcu- 
lus, q.  v.),  limestone,  lime  (>  AS.  cealc,  E.  cholic, 
q.  v.),  prob.  = Gr.  a small  stone,  lime- 

stone.] 1.  Lime  or  chalk. — 2.  The  ashy  sub- 
stance which  remains  after  metals,  minerals, 
etc.,  have  been  calcined.  Metallic  calxes  are 
now  generally  called  oxids.—  3.  Broken  and 
refuse  glass,  which  is  restored  to  the  pots. — 
Calx  chlorata  or  chlorlnata,  chlorinated  lime,  a white 
powder  obtained  by  exposing  slaked  lime  to  the  action  of 
chlorine  gas  until  absorption  ceases : used  as  a disinfec- 
tant and  bleaching  agent.  Also  called  chloricl  of  lime. 
calxi  (kalks),  n. ; pi.  calces  (kal'sez).  '[L.,  the 
heel.  Hence  calcitrate,  calcar L]  In  anat.,  the 
heel : com  monly  used  in  the  Latin  genitive  (col- 
ds), as  in  os  calcis , the  heel-bone  or  calcaneum. 
calybite  (kal'i-bit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ka?  I'lliri/c,  living 
in  a hut,  ( KaAvfig,  a hut,  cell,  (.  Ka).v—ew,  cover.] 
One  of  a class  of  early  Christians  who  lived  in 
hats. 

Calycanthacea  (kaFi-kan-tha'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Calycanthus  + -aceie.]  'A  family  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  allied  to  the  Hagno- 
liacese.  The  name,  first  used  by  Lindley,  was  based  on 
the  calycanthus,  treated  by  Linnaeus  as  a genus,  although 
earlier  named  Butneria  by  Duhamel.  It  contains  only 
two  genera : Butneria,  of  the  United  States,  and  Chimo- 
nanthu.8,  of  Asia..  See  cut  under  calycanthus. 

calycanthemous  (kal-i-tan'the-mus),  a.  [<  NL. 
calycanthemus,  < Gr.  k d/uf  (koAvk-),  calyx,  + av- 
6egov,  a flower.  Cf.  Gr.  Kaf.VKa.v6e gov  (of  same 
formation),  a kind  of  honeysuckle.]  In  hot., 
having  petal-like  sepals, 
calycanthemy  (kal-i-kan'the-mi),  n.  [<  NL. 
*calycan t hernia.  < calycanthemus : see  calycan- 
themous.] An  abnormity  of  form  in  a flower, 
m which  the  calyx-lobes  have  become  petaloid, 
as  in  some  varieties  of  primrose, 
calycanthus  (kal-i-kan'thus),  n.  [NL.  (so-called 
from  the  cup-shaped  receptacle  inclosing  the 
pistils),  < Gr.  KaAvt;  (k(i'Avk-),  a cup,  -1-  avOor,  a 
flower.]  The  popular  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Butneria,  comprising  the  sweet  shrub 
or  Carolina  allspice  of  the  United  States,  with 
lurid  purple  flowers.  The  flowers  have  the  odor 

I.  26 


a.  [<  NL.  calyculatus,  < L.  caly cuius,  a calycle : 
petals  and  °sta-  se0  calycle.]  1.  In  hot.,  having  bracts  which 
mens  borne  upon  resemble  an  additional  external  calyx. — 2.  In 
the  calyx ; specifi-  ■ having  a calycle. 

cally,  pertaining  Also  calycled. 

to  the  Calycijlorce.  calycule  (kal'i-kul),w.  [<  ealy cuius,  q.  v.]  Same 

calyciflorons  (ka-  caly^e- 

lis-i-flo'rus),  a.  [<  calyculus  (ka-lik  u-lus),  n. ; pi.  calyculi  (-11). 
NL.  calyciflorus : £ , ’ <^m*  calyx  ( calyc -),  a calyx.]  Same  as 

see  Calyciflorw.']  calycle,  1. 

Same  as  calyci-  Lalymma  (ka-lim'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  na^v/u/ua,  a 
florate.  covering,  as  a hood,  a veil,  a net,  the  skull,  a 

calyciform  (ka-  shell,  etc.,  <,  koTivtctelv,  cover.]  1.  A genus  of 
lis'i-form),  a.  [<  noctuid  moths.  Hubner , 1816. — 2.  The  typi- 
L.  calyx  {calyc-),  calyx,  + forma,  shape.]  In  eal  genus  of  ctenophorans  of  the  family  Ca- 
bot. and  zool.,  having  the  form  of  or  resembling  hlm^idse.  Eschscholtz , 1829. 

*a  calyx. _ ° Calymmene  (ka-lim'e-ne),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  in- 

tended to  represent  Gr.  KEKaTiv/iyEvy,  fern,  of 


Calyciflorate. 

Section  of  peach-blossom,  showing  the 
stamens  and  petals  inserted  on  the 
throat  of  the  calyx. 


calycinal  (ka-lis'i-nal),  a.  Same  as  calycine. 
calycine  (kal'i-sin),  a.  [<  L.  calyx  (calyc-), 
calyx,  + -bie1.]  1.  In  hot.,  pertaining  to  a 

calyx;  situated  on  a calyx.— 2.  In  zool. : (a) 
Resembling  the  calyx  of  a plant,  (h)  Spe- 
cifically, in  crinoids,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
calyx:  as,  calycine  perisome. — Calycine  pores,  in 
crinoids,  orifices  of  canaliculi  which  traverse  the  interradii 
of  the  perisome  and  place  the  coelomatic  cavity  in  com- 
munication with  the  exterior. 

calycle  (kal'i-kl),  n.  [<  L.  calyculus,  dim.  of 
calyx  (calyc-),  a calyx:  see  calyx,  and  cf.  cali- 
cula.]  1 T-  A 


1 , L,n  an  outer  accessory  calyx,  or  calymna  (ka-lim'nii),  n.  [NL. 

set  of  leaflets  or  bracts  looking  like  a calyx,  as  ri~1 V_1  mi  • • ^ 

in  the  pink.  Also  called  calyculus.—  2.  In  zool., 
a calice  or  little  calyx ; some  part  of  a zoophyte 
like  or  likened  to  the  calyx  of  a plant.  Specifi- 
cally— -(a)  In  corals,  the  cup-cell  or  corallite  in  which  each 
polypite  or  individual  polyp  of  a polypidom  is  lodged.  (&) 

In  flydrozoa,  the  receptacle  in  which  a polypite  is  lodged, 
as  in  the  calyptoblastic  hydrozoans ; a hydrotheca. 

Also  calice,  calicle,  and  calycule. 
calycled  (kal'i-kld),  a.  [<  calycle  + -ctP.] 

Same  as  calyculate. 

calycoid,  calycoideous  (kal'i-koid,  kal-i-koi'- 

df ■ -ns),  a.  [<  Gr.  *Ka7.vKoeidr/g,  contr.  KalvstsSric, 


Jr  * JCUI.  UI 

KCKaAvygevoc,  pp,  pass,  of  KalkhreTtiv,  cover,  hide.] 
A genus  of  trilobites  found  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  rocks.  G.  hlumenhachiis  known 
as  the  Dudley  trilobite.  Brongniart,  1822. 
Also  Calymene  and  Calymena. 

Calymmenidse  (kal-i-men'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL  , < 
Calymmene  + -idle,]  A family  of  trilobites, 
named  from  the  genus  Calymmene. 
Calymmidre  (ka-lim'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
lymma,  2,  + -idee.]  A family  of  lobate  cteno- 
phorans. 

alymna  (ka-lim'nii),  ».  [NL.  Cf.  Calymene, 
Calymma.]  The  principal  part  of  the  extra- 
capsular  body  of  a radiolarian,  a structureless, 
clear,  and  transparent  jelly-envelop,  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  central  capsule  and  often  also 
the  whole  extraeapsnlar  skeleton, 
calyont,  n.  [<  ME.  calioun,  < OF.  caillau,  cail- 
lo,  F.  caillou,  a pebble:  see  calUarcL]  Flint 
or  pebble-stone,  used  in  building  walls,  etc. 
Palsgrave ; Prompt.  Pan. 
calyphyomy  (kal-i-fi'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  koAv^,  a 
calyx,  + (jiveiv , grow.]  In  hot.,  the  adhesion  of 
the  sepals  of  a flower  to  the  petals. 


"J  — , L ' ——"“‘“'ft,  1,  me  sepais  oi  a nower  to  tne  petals. 

bke  a budding  flower,  < koav^koAvk-),  calyx,  + Calypso  (ka-lip'so),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  Suit#,  a 

Eiooc , form.]  In  bot.  and  zool..  liko  a.  oa.lw  in  TIOIYIO  It  Atm  n It  i r n/tTrnnnl  P . -1  — . . ' • 


EtSog,  form.]  In  bot.  and  zool.,  like  a calyx  in 
form,  color,  or  appearance. 

Calycophora  (kal-i-kof'o-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  calycopliorus,  ( Gr.  koav % (xa/lm-),  a calyx, 
-f  -<{>6pog,  -bearing,  < <t)ipsiv  = E.  bear*.]  An  order 
or  suborder  of  siphonophorous  oceanic  hydro- 
zoans, having  a long  stem  with  a somatocyst 
or  body-sac  at  the  proximal  end,  but  no  pneu- 
matophore.  The  Calycophora  are  very  delicate  organ- 
isms of  specially  composite  structure,  and  so  transparent 
that  they  are  rendered  visible  at  a little  distance  only  by 
their  bright  tints.  They  are  mostly  found  floating  or  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  tropical  seas,  trailing  their  long 
chain  of  appendages  after  them  as  they  dart  forward  with 
a rhythmical  movement  according  with  the  simultaneous 
contractions  of  the  nectocalyces  or  swimming-bells  with 
which  they  are  provided.  There  are  several  families,  of 
which  Diphyidee  and  Ilippopodiidce  are  the  leading  ones. 
The  Calycophora  constitute  with  the  Physophora  the  sub- 
class Siphonophora  (which  see).  Also  Calycophoridce. 

Calycophora  (kal-i-kof 'o-re),  n.pl, 

Same  as  Calycophora. 


calycophorah  (kal-i-kof'6-ran),  a.  and  n. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Calycophora. 


a X" ~ — \ — If  L ' VAX.  JVU/.O V"  ? ** 

name  borne  by  several  female  personages  in 
mythology,  particularly  by  the  nymph  who  held 
Ulysses  (Odysseus)  captive  in  her  island  on  his 
return  from  Troy:  traditionally  so  named  from 
the  story  that  she  hid  Ulysses  from  men,  < sa- 
AhvTetv,  hide.]  1.  In  hot.,  an  untenable  name 
for  Cytherea,  a genus  of  beautiful  orchids  of  a 
single  species,  Cytherea  hulbosa  (Cypripedium 
hulbosum  of  Linilffius).  It  is  a small  tuberous 
plant  found  in  high  latitudes  throughout  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  having  only  a single  thin,  many-nerved 
leaf,  and  a variegated  purple  and  yellow  flower  with  a 
large  lip  somewhat  like  that  of  the  lady’s-slipper,  Cypri- 
pedium. It  grows  in  cold  bogs  and  wet  woods,  appearing 
as  soon  as  the  snow  melts. 

2.  In  zool. : {a)  A genus  of  crustaceans.  Risso, 
1816.  (b)  A genus  of  ehalcid  hymenopterous 
insects,  subfamily  Pireninse,  founded  by  Hali- 
day  in  1841 : now  called  Euryojjhrys  (which  see). 
[NL.]  Calypte  (ka-lip'te),  n.  [NL.,  K Gr.  naXvnTdQ,  cov- 
ered, verbal  adj.  of  kclavtcteiv,  cover.]  A subge- 


I. 


, Ui  iw,  WICI.J  x\- 

nus  of  humming-birds,  the  helmet  hummers, 
having  metallic  scales  on  the  crown  as  well 


Calypte 

as  on  the  throat,  and  the  gorget  prolonged  into 
a ruff.  Two  species,  C.  anna:  and  C.  costae,  in- 
habit Califor- 
nia and  Mex- 
ico. 

calypter  (ka- 
lip ' ter),  n. 

Same  as  calyp- 
tra,  1. 

Calypteratse 

(ka-lip-te-ra'- 
te),  n.  pi.  See 
Calyptratce. 
calypteria 
(kal-ip-te'ri- 
a ),n.pl.  [NL., 

Gr.  Ka?:V7TTT/- 

piov,  a covering,  < KaAvirruv,  cover.]  In  ornith., 
tail-coverts ; the  feathers,  usually  small,  at  the 
base  of  a bird’s  tail,  underlying  and  overlying 
the  rectrioes.  llliger;  Sundevall.  See  covert. 
calypto-.  [<  Gr.  naAmroQ,  covered,  verbal  ad.j. 
of  KaXvnTeiv,  cover,  hide.]  An  element  in  many 
compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  hid- 
den, covered;  specifically,  hooped;  hidden  by 
being  invested  or  covered  over  with  a calyptra 
or  something  like  one : synonymous  with  crypto-, 
but  more  specific,  crypto-  denoting  any  mode  of 
concealment. 


Helmet  Humming-bird  ( Calypte  costa). 


774 

The  genus  sometimes  gives  name  to  a subfamily  Calypto - 
rhynchince,  including  the  genus  Callocephalon  (which  see). 

calyptra  (ka-lip'tra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  KaT.v7rrpa, 
a veil,  < KahvTTTEivj’  cover,  hide.]  1.  A hood; 
a covering;  a lid.  Specifically,  in  hot,. : ( a ) The  hood 
of  the  theca  or  capsule  of  mosses.  It  is  the  archegonium 
which  has  continued  to  grow  and  has  been  carried  up  by 
the  elongation  of  the  peduncle  of  the  capsule.  In  liver- 
worts the  archegonium  is  burst  through  by  the  growing 
peduncle,  and  remains  at  its  base.  ( b ) Any  hood-like  body 
connected  with  the  organs  of  fructification  in  flowering 
plants.  In  Pileanthus  it  covers  over  the  flower  and  is 
formed  of  united  bracts ; in  Eucalyptus  and  Eudesmia  it 
is  simply  a lid  or  operculum  to  the  stamens.  Also  called 
calypter.  See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

2.  [cap.']  In  zodl. : ( a ) Same  as  Calyptrcea.  (b) 
A genus  of  lepidopterous  insects.  ( c ) A genus 
of  ccelenterates. 

Calyptrsea  (kal-ip-tre'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ka- 
IvTTTpa,  a veil,  < koXvttteiv,  cover.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Calyptrceidw , containing  the 


, Calyptraa  (Trochila)  radians.  2.  Calyptraa  dillwynni. 


camaieu 

alescent  into  a cup  or  tube,  it  is  said  to  be  gamosepalous 
or  monosepalous,  and  may  be  regular  or  irregular,  or  va- 
riously toothed,  cleft,  or  divided,  and  either  free  from  the 
ovary  or  adnate  to  it. 

2.  In  human  anat.,  one  of  the  cup-like  or  in- 
fun dibuliform  beginnings  of  the  ureter  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  surrounding  the  apices  of 
the  Malpighian  pyramids,  each  receiving  usu- 
ally more  than  one  pyramid.  There  are  from  seven 
to  thirteen  such  calyces,  converging  and  uniting  in  three 
infundibula,  which  in  turn  combine  to  form  the  pelvis. 
[In  this  sense  calyx  is  generally  found  in  the  plural  form, 
calyces  or  (incorrectly)  calices .] 

3.  In  zodl.:  (a)  The  cup  at  the  base  of  the  cil- 
iated tentacles  on  the  lophophore  or  oral  disk 
of  polyzoans.  See  Plumatella.  (6)  The  pedi- 
cellated  Graafian  follicle,  ovarian  capsule,  or 
ovisac  of  a hird,  consisting  of  two  membranes 
of  lax  tissue  and  blood-vessels,  rupturing  at  a 
point  called  the  stigma  to  discharge  the  ovum, 
then  collapsing,  and  finally  becoming  absorbed. 
(c\  In  crihoids,  the  cup  at  the  summit  of  the 
stalk  or  stem,  whence  the  brachia  radiate  and 
on  the  surface  of  which  is  the  mouth.  The  base 
of  the  calyx  is  the  summit  of  the  stem,  which  may  be  a 
modified  joint  or  ossicle  composed  of  confluent  joints.  See 
cut  under  Crinoidca.  (d)  In  Hydrozoa,  a genera- 
tive capsule  developed  in  the  axils  of  a branched 
hydroid  stock,  containing  either  medusa-buds 
or  sexual  organs,  (e)  Some  other  calyciform 
or  cup-shaped  part  or  organ  of  an  animal. 


cup-and-saueer  limpets, 
also  cut  under  limpet. 


Calyptoblastea  (ka-lip-to-blas'te-a),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  na'A-mrSc,  covered,  + /JAaordf,  germ.] 

An  order  of  permanently  attached  hydroid  hy-  calyptrsid  (kal-ip-tre'id),  n. 
drozoans,  with  a hydriform  trophosome,  and  hy-  the  family  Calyptrceklcc. 
drothecse  and  gonangia.  The  polypites  are  united  Calyptrseid.se  (kal-ip-tre'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


Lamarck,  1799. 

A gastropod  of 


gee  calzoonst,  n.pl. 


cam1  (kam),  n. 


See  calsons. 

[A  dial,  form  of  comlA,  < ME. 


by  a ccenosarc,  and  are  invested  with  a chitinous  polypary 
or  perisarc.  Synonymous  with  Campanularice. 

calyptoblastic  (ka-lip-to-blas'tik),  a.  [As 
CalyptoUast-ea  + -to.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Calyptoblastea;  having  the  generative  buds  iu 
a capsule — Calyptoblastic  hydroids,  those  hydroids 
whose  gonophores  are  covered  with  a gonotheca.  They 
include  the  campanularian  and  sertularian  hydroids  and 
their  allies,  as  distinguished  from  the  tubularian  hydroids. 


Calyptrwa  + -idee.']  ~ A family  of  prosobranchi- 
ate  gastropodous  mollusks,  including  the  bon- 
net-shells, chambered  limpets,  slipper-limpets, 
and  cup-and-saucer  limpets. 

Calyptratse  (kal-ip-tra'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern, 
pi.  of  calyptratus,  < Gr.  KaAvnTpa,  a veil.]  A 
division  of  the  family  Muscidee,  containing  flies 
with  alulets  or 'membranous  scales  above  the 
halteres:  contrasted  with  Acalyptratse.  Also 
Calypteratce. 

genus  of  toads,  of  the  family " Cystignathidce,  calyptrate  (ka-lip 'trat),  a.  _ [<  calyptra  + 
having  the  skull  most  extensively  ossified,  the  -ate'.]  1.  In  hot,  furnished  with  a calyptra,  as 


Calyptocephalus  ( ka-lip-to-sef ' a-lus ) , n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Ka/.vTrTot;,  covered,  + Kipa/Jj,  head.]  I.  A 


ossification  involving  the  derm  and  overarch- 
ing the  temporal  fossas,  whence  the  name.  C. 
gayi,  the  type-form,  is  a large,  green,  web-foot- 
ed Chilian  species. — 2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of 

lampyrid  beetles,  founded  by  Gray  in  1832,  hav-  _ . . . . _ 

ing  the  head  entirely  covered  by  the  prothorax,  calyptriform  (ka-lip  'tri-form),  a. 
and  from  3 to  10  bipectinate  antennal  joints,  lyptra,  q.  v.,  + L.  forma,  shape.] 


a capsule  or  a flower ; resembling  a calyptra,  as 
a calyx  that  comes  off  like  a lid  or  an  extin- 
guisher. See  cut  under  calyptra. — 2.  In  zodl., 
invested  or  covered  with  some  part  or  organ 
like  a calyptra  or  calyx;  operculate. 

- * - [<  NL.  cu- 

ll a ving  the 


The  few  species,  averaging  about  10  millimeters  iniength,  form  of  a calyptra ; opercular, 
inhabit  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  new  calVDtrimorbhOUS  (ka-lip-tri-m6r'fus),  a.  [< 
world;  on e.  C Mfarius,  is  found  in  the  United  States  Gr.  KaMnrpa,  a veil,  + poptf,  shape.]  Having 
calyptocrmid  (ka-lip-to-krm  id),».  Acnnoidof  .the  form  of  a hood  or  iid;  calyptriform. 
the  family  Calyptocrtmdce  or  Eucalyptocnmdw.  ^alyptr0gen  (ka-lip'tro-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  koM,- 
Calyptocrmid.se  (ka-lip-to-krm  l-de),  n.  pi.  **  a °eii  oover  + producing:  see 

[NL.,  abbr.  of  Eucalyptocnnidee.]  Same  as  Eu-  ^ In  6’0<  ) a fayeP  of  cellB  outside  of  the 

calyptocrinklw.  united  dermatogen  and  periblem  from  which, 

Calyptomena  (kal-ip-tom  e-na),  n. . [NL.  (so  ^qna  class  of  roots,  the  root-cap  takes  its  origin. 

i them  ggjyx  (ka'liks),  n. : pi.  calyxes , calyces  (ka'lik- 
sez,  kal'i-sez).  [\  L.  calyx , pi.  calyces , < Gr. 
nalv%,  pi.  k6.7jvk.eq,  the  cup  of  a flower,  the  calyx, 
a husk,  seed-vessel,  < KaTibnTeiv,  cover;  cf.  kv'Xl 
a cup,  and  L.  calix , a cup  (>  E.  calice  and  chalice , 
q.  v.).  In  modern  use  the  L.  calyx , Gr.  k67,v%,  a 
calyx,  and  its  derivatives,  are  often  confused 


I mo- 
tion to  the  levers  of  punching-  and  shear- 
ing-machines. 2.  The  heart-cam  or 
heart-wheel,  much  used  in  cotton-ma- 
chinery to  produce  a regular  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  rail  on  which  the  spindles 
are  situated.  3.  Form  of  cam  much  used 
in  iron-works  for  setting  in  motion  the 
tilt-hammers. 


called  because  their  green  plumage  hides  • 
in  the  foliage),  < Gr.  salv-mophr),  fem.  of  ualv- 
crti/ieVt);,  ppr.  pass,  of  uaTtimreiv,  cover,  hide.]  A 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  family  Eurylcemidce.  C.  vi- 
ridis,  the  only  species,  inhabits  Java  and  Borneo.  The 
genus  is  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a subfamily  Calypto - 
menince. 

Calyptomera  (ka-lip-to-me'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Ka'AvKTdg,  covered,  -t-  /u/pdf,  thigh.]  A divi- 
sion of  cladocerous  crustaceans,  a suborder  of 
Cladocera,  having  a well-developed  shell  in- 
cluding the  limbs,  and  broad  lamellar  ambula- 
tory feet,  not  distinctly  segmented : contrasted 
with  Gymnomera.  It  contains  such  families  as 
Daphniidce  and  Lynceidce. 
calyptomerous  (ka-lip-to-me'rus),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Calyptomera. 
calyptopis  (ka-lip 'to -pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
k aAwrrdf,  covered,  + dip,  eye,  face.]  The  zoea- 
stage  of  a schizopodous  crustacean,  as  in  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Euphausia.  Dana. 
Calyptorhynchus  (ka-lip-to-ring'kus),».  [NL., 

< Gr.  KaAvTcToc, 
covered,  + 
pvyxoe,  snout, 
beak,  hill.]  A 
genus  of  cocka- 
toos having  the 
beak  buried  in 
the  feathers, 
whence  the 
name.  It  con- 
tains the  black 
cockatoos  or  cocka- 
teels  of  Australia, 
Calyptras.  such  as  C.  banksi, 

a,  conical ; b,  dimidiate ; c,  mitrifonn.  C.  Jll'tLCT CXIS , etc. 


with  L.  calix,  a cup,  and  its  derivatives.]  1. 
In  hot.,  in  general,  the  outer  set  of  the  envelops 
which  form  the  perianth  of  a flower,  it  is  usually 
more  herbaceous  and  leaf-like  than  the  corolla,  but  it  is 
often  highly  colored  and  corolla-like,  and  is  sometimes  the 


Calyxes. 

a,  a,  a,  trisepalous  calyx  of  Acteza  ; b,  gamosepalous  calyx  of 
Bryophyllum  ; c,  c,  bilabiate  calyx  of  Salvia. 

first  to  fall.  It  may  form  the  entire  perianth,  no  corolla 
being  present ; or  when  there  are  several  whorls  of  envel- 
ops, they  may  so  grade  into  each  other  that  the  calyx  can- 
not be  strictly  separated  from  the  bracts  without  and  the 
petals  within.  The  parts  of  a calyx  when  distinct  are 
called  sepals,  and  it  is  disepalous,  trisepalous,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  their  number.  When  they  are  more  or  less  co- 


camb , < AS.  camb  = D.  kam  = G.  Tcamm  = Dan. 
Sw.  kam,  etc.,  a comb;  also  applied  to  several 
mechanical  devices,  as  D.  kam,  a bridge,  sley, 
= G.  kamm,  a cog  (kamm-rad,  a cog-wheel),  = 
Dan.  kam,  a cog,  bit,  ridge  ( kam-Jijul , a cog- 
wheel): see  cotnb1.]  1.  A comb.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 2.  A ridge,  hedge,  or  long  earthen  mound. 
[North.  Eng.]  — 3.  In  mack.,  a device  for  con- 
verting a regular  rotary  motion  into  an  irreg- 
ular, fast  and  slow, 
intermittent  rota- 
ry or  reciprocat- 
ingmotion.  itprop- 
erly  includes  the  cam- 
wheel,  plain  or  geared, 
the  cam-shaft,  the 
heart-wheel,  the  wip- 
er, the  wiper-wheel, 
and  the  eccentric.  The 
simplest  form  is  that 
of  a heart-shaped, 
lobe-shaped,  or  other- 
wise eccentric  wheel, 
which  imparts  motion 
to  another  wheel  either 
by  means  of  gearing  or 
by  rolling  contact.  In- 
stead of  following  the 
irregular  face  of  the 
cam-wheel,  the  friction-wheel  may  travel  in  a curved  race 
or  guiding  path  on  the  side  of  a cam-disk,  as  in  the  cam- 
wheel  of  a harvester.  In  another  form  of  cam  the  face  of 
the  wheel  is  cut  into  gears  or  into  projecting  teeth  that 
may  engage  another  gear,  or  an  arm  or  a pinion  upon  a 
shaft,  to  give  a quickly  changing  rising  and  falling  motion. 
Such  cams  are  also  called  wiper-wheels,  and  are  used  to 
operate  stamps  and  tilt-hammers.  The  heart- wheel  accom- 
plishes the  same  object,  but  in  a less  abrupt  manner,  while 
eccentric  cams  of  various  shapes  may  impart  a slow  thrust 
and  quick  return,  as  in  many  machine-tools.  The  wiper, 
a cam-shaped  arm,  is  very  generally  used  to  operate  the 
valves  of  beam-engines.  The  cam  in  some  of  its  forms  ap- 
pears in  a great  variety  of  machines,  wherever  an  iiyegu- 
lar  speed  or  motion  or  a rapid  reciprocating  motion  is 
required,  as  in  the  harvester,  printing-press,  sewing-ma- 
chine, etc.  A cam-shaft  is  a shaft  having  tumblers  or 
wipers.  The  heart-wheel  is  a heart-shaped  cam.  (See  ec- 
centric.) Cams  for  determining  motion  for  cutting  and 
tracing,  as  in  certain  machines,  are  called  shaper -plates. — 
Solid  cam,  a form  of  cam  employed  when  the  series  of 
changes  in  velocity  and  direction  required  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  included  in  a single  rotation  of  a cam-plate.  The 
cam  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  a cone,  either  parallel  to 
the  axis  or  spirally,  and  the  cone  as  it  revolves  is  made  to 
travel  also  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  by  means  of  a screw'. 

cam2t  (kam),  a.  [Also  written  kam;  < W.  Ir. 
Gael,  cam,  crooked.  Cf.  garni,  jamb.]  Crooked; 

bent  or  bending Clean  cam,  wholly  awry ; entirely 

away  from  the  purpose. 

This  is  clean  kam.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 

Cama,  n.  See  Chama. 

Camacea  (ka-ma'se-a),  n.  pi.  See  Chamacea. 
camaieu  (kam'i-u),  n.  [Also  written  camayeu; 
< P.  camaieu  = It.  cammeo,  > E.  cameo,  q.  v.] 
1.  A cameo.— 2.  In  the  arts:  ( a ) A painting 
exeentedin  a single  color,  varied  only  by  shades, 
as  of  gray,  when  it  is  called  en  grisaille,  or  in 
yellow,  en  cirage;  a monochrome  painting.  (6) 
A painting  in  two  or  three  tints,  as  of  hrown, 
red,  yellow,  or  green,  in  which  the  natural  hues 
of  the  objects  represented  are  not  rendered, 
(c)  A species  of  printing  with  several  blocks, 
of  uniform  tint,  or  of  two  or  three  pale  tints,  and 
tones  of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  which 
produces  the  eileet  of  a stump-  or  pencil-draw- 


camaien 

ing.  (d)  An  imitation  of  pen-and-ink  drawings 
on  colored  paper  by  means  of  two  blocks,  one 
having  the  design  engraved  upon  it  in  outline 
with  cross-hatchings,  and  the  other  colored  in 
bister,  with  all  the  lights  taken  out,  so  as  to 
leave  the  ground  of  the  paper  white.  The  im- 
pression may  be  finished  with  brush  or  pencil. 

Costume  en  camaieu  [F.],  a costume  composed  of 
several  shades  of  the  same  color, 
camail  (ka-mal'),  n.  [F.,  a camail,  also  ahead- 
dress  worn  by  priests  in  winter,  < Pr.  capmalh 
(=  It.  camaglio  = Sp.  carnal),  < cap  (<  L.  caput), 
head,  + mallia  = F.  maille,  > E.  mail1.]  1.  A 
hood  of  chain-mail,  whether  attached  to  the 
hauberk  or  separate;  specifically,  that  form 


Camails,  14th  century. 

(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  " Diet,  du  Mobilier  frangais.”) 


of  hood  which  was  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
basinet.  See  basinet. — 2.  A tippet  or  small 
mantle  worn  by  some  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
with  different  edgings  of  fur  to  mark  different 
ranks : sometimes  confounded  with  the  amice. 

Also  called  chap-de-mail. 
camailed  (ka-mald'),  a.  [<  camail  + -ed2.) 
Furnished  with  a camail;  attached  to  a ca- 
mail ••  said  of  the  steel  cap  to  which  the  camail 
was  fastened  at  its  lower  edge, 
camaillet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  camel. 
camakt,  camakat,  n.  Same  as  carnoca. 
Camaldolite  (ka-mal'do-lit),  n.  [<  CamaldoH 
(see  def.)  + -ite2.)  A member  of  a nearly  ex- 
tinct fraternity  of  monks  founded  in  the  vale 
of  Camaldoli  in  the  Apennines,  near  Arezzo,  in 
1018,  by  St.  Romuald,  a Benedictine  monk. 

They  were  hermits  at  first,  but  afterward  they  associated 
in  convents.  They  were  originally  distinguished  for  tileir 
extreme  asceticism,  their  rules  in  regard  to  fasting,  si- 
lence, and  penances  being  most  severe.  They  wear  white 
robes.  Also  called  Camaldulian,  Camaldolensian,  Carnal- 
dolese,  and  Camaldule. 

Camaldule,  Camaldulian  (ka-mal-dul',  -du'- 

li-an),  n.  Same  as  Camaldolite. 
camaraderie  (kam-a-rad-re'),  n.  [F.,  < cama- 
rade,  comrade : see  comrade .]  Companionship ; 
good-fellowship ; intimacy. 

Unlimited  camaraderie  with  scribblers  and  daubers 
Hegelian  philosophers  and  Hungarian  pianists,  waiting 
for  engagements.  II.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  225. 

camarage  (kam'a-raj),  n.  [<  Sp.  camaraje,  < 
camara,  a storehouse,  < L.  camara,  camera,  a 
vault:  see  camera.']  Rent  paid  for  storage. 
Camarasaurus  (kam  ‘ a - ra  - s& ' rus),  n.  [NL. , 
prop.  *Camarosaurus,  <’  Gr.  Kapdpa,  a vaulted 
chamber,  + aavpoc,  a lizard.]  A genus  of  colos- 
sal dinosaurian  reptiles,  from  the  Jurassic 
formation  of  Colorado.  The  species  C.  supremue  is 
one  of  the  largest  known  land-animals,  about  80  feet  long, 
tire  thigh-bone  0 feet,  and  a dorsal  vertebra  3 feet  wide. 
Both  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  well  developed,  and  the  huge 
reptile  probably  wandered  along  the  shores  or  in  shallow 
water,  and  was  able  to  browse  on  the  tops  of  trees.  E. 
I).  Cope,  1877. 

CclincLrcltci  (kam-a-ra'ta),  n. pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  camaratus , var.  of  L.  ccimeratus,  vaulted, 
arched : see  earner  ate.  ] A suborder  proposed 
for  such  forms  of  crinoids  as  have  the  lower 
arm-plates  incorporated  into  the  calyx  by  in- 
terradial  plates,  and  in  which  all  component 
parts  of  the  test,  dorsally  and  ventrally,  are 
solidly  connected  by  sutures.  It  comprises 
such  families  as  the  Platycrinidse , Rhodocri- 
nidse,  Acrocrinidx,  and  Calyptocrinidse. 
camarate  (kam'a-rat),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Camarata. 
camara- wood  (kam/a-rsi-wu.d),  n.  [(  Arawak 
curnaru,  the  Braz.  namej’  4-  E.  wood1.)  A hard, 
tough,  and  durable  wood  obtained  from  sev- 
eral South  American  species  of  Coumarouna, 
^.especially  C.  odorata.  See  Dipteryx. 
camarilla /kam-a-ril'a),  n.  [Sp.,  a small  room, 
dim.  of  camara,  a room,  < L.  camara , camera , 
a vaulti  see  camera , chamber.]  A company 
of  secret  counselors  or  advisers;  a cabal;  a 
clique.  From  meaning  the  private  chamber  of  the  king, 
the  word  came  to  signify  a body  of  courtiers,  sycophants 
pnests,  etc.  , acting  as  unaccredited  and  secret  counselors 
as  distinguished  from  a legitimate  ministry  or  council. 

Encircled  with  a dangerous  camarilla.  Londcm  Times. 
=Syn.  Faction,  Junto,  etc.  See  cuball. 
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camass  (kam'as),  n.  [Also  camas,  kamas , 
quamash,  < Nootka  chamas,  sweet,  through 
Chinook  jargon.]  The  Indian  name  of  the 
western  species  of  Quamasia,  especially  of  Q. 
Quamash,  which  is  found  growing  in  moist 
meadows  from  northern  California  to  British 
Columbia  and  eastward  to  western  Montana. 
Its  bulbs  are  collected  in  large  ouantities  for  food ; they 
are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  sweet  and  nutri- 
tious.— Death  camass,  the  poisonous  root  of  Zigadenm 
venenosus,  of  the  same  region. 

Camassia  (ka>-mas'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < camass, 
quamash,  q.  v.]  A name  given  by  Lindley  in 
1832  to  the  genus  Quamasia  of  Rafinesque 

S-  They  are  bulbous  liliaceous  plants  of  North 
a,  having  scapes  bearing  racemes  of  bine  or  white 
fiowers.  (J.  hyacinthina  is  found  in  the  eastern  StateB 
and  there  are  several  others  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
See  camass. 

camass-rat  (ka-mas'rat),  n.  A rodent  quadru- 
ped of  the  family  Geomyidce  and  genus  Thomo- 
mys  (which  see) : so  called  from  its  fondness 


Camass-rat  ( Thotnomys  talpoides ). 


for  the  bulbs  of  the  camass.  T.  talpoides,  one  of 
the  pouched  rats  or  pocket-gophers,  inhabits  the  north- 
western United  States  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Brit- 
ish America. 

camata  (karri' a-ta),  n.  The  commercial  name 
of  the  half-grown  acorns  of  the  Quercus  JEgi- 
lops,  dried  and  used  for  tanning.  In  a still 
younger  condition  they  are  called  camatina. 
camatina  (kam-a-te'nii,),  n.  See  camata. 
camaurum  (ka-ma'rum),  n. ; pi.  camaura  (-ra). 
[ML.]  _ A couical  cap  worn  by  the  popes  of 
Rome  in  the  tenth  century ; an  early  form  of 
the  miter,  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  papal  tiara, 
camayeu,  n.  See  camaieu. 
cambarine  (kam'ba-rin),  a.  [<  Cambarus  + 
-ine  1.]  Pertaining  to  crawfishes  of  the  genus 
Camharus : correlated  with  astadne. 

The  cambarine  region  takes  in  most  of  the  Palcearctie 
region,  with  the  Neotropical  region  as  far  as  Guatemala 
and  the  West  Indies.  Huxley,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1878,  p.  786. 

cambaroid  (kam'ba-roid),  a.  [<  Cambarus  + 
-oid.)  Resembling  crawfishes  of  the  genus 
Cambarus. 

Cambarus  (kam'ba-ras),  n.  [NL.,  var.  of  L. 
cammarus,  camarus,  also  gammarus,  a sea-crab : 
see  Gammarus .]  A genus  of  fluviatile  craw- 
fishes, of  the  family  Astacidw , having  no  pleuro- 
hranchise.  The  species  are  numerous.  C.  pellucidus  is 
the  blind  crawfish  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 

cambaye  (kam-ba'),  n.  [Named  from  Cambay 
in  India.]  A kind  of  cotton  cloth  made  in  Ben- 
gal and  elsewhere  in  India. 

Cambay  stone.  See  carnelian. 
cambee  (kam'be),  n.  An  aromatic  resin  of  In- 
dia, obtained  from  Gardenia  ludda  and  resem- 
bling elemi. 

camber1  (kam'ber),  n.  [E.  dial.  (cf.  Gael,  ca- 
mag,  a bay:  see  cammock2) ; nit.  < cam2,  bent.] 
A harbor.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
camber2  (kam'ber),  v.  t.  [<  F.  cambrer,  arch, 
vault,  bend,  < L.  camerare,  arch,  < camera,  an 
arch,  vault.  Cf.  chamber,  v.)  To  arch;  bend; 
curve,  as  ship-planks. 

camber2  (kam'ber),  n.  [<  camber 2 r.]  1.  A 
convexity  upon  an  upper  surface,  as  of  a deck 
amidships,  a bridge,  a beam,  or  a lintel. — 2. 
The  curve  of  a ship’s  plank. — 3.  A small  dock 
or  part  of  a dock,  protected  by  a breakwater, 
where  boats  and  small  craft  may  lie  quietly, 
camber-beam  (kam'ber-bem),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
beam  that  is  slightly  crowned  in  the  center  to 
allow  for  sagging  or,  when  used  as  a roof-beam, 
to  conform  to  the  pitch  of  a nearly  flat  roof: 
originally  a beam  to  support  a queen-post  in 
a roof-truss. 

cambered  (kam'bferd),  p.  a.  [<  camber 2 + -ed-.J 
Bent  upward  in  the  middle ; arched;  convex. — 
Cambered  deck.  See  deck. 

cambering  (kam'ber-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cam- 
ber2, ».]  Bending;  arched, 
cambering-machine  (kam'ber-ing-ma-shen//), 
n.  A machine  used  for  bending  beams  or  iron 
rails  to  a curve  in  a vertical  plane. 
Camber-keeled  (kam'ber-keld),  a.  Having  a 
keel  slightly  arched  upward  in  the  middle  of 
the  length,  hut  not  so  much  as  to  be  hogged. 


cambric 

camber-slip  (kam'ber -slip),  n.  A slightly 
curved  guide  and  support  of  wood,  used  as  a 
centering  in  laying  straight  arches  of  brick. 
Camberwell  beauty.  See  beauty. 
camber-window  (kam'ber-win//d6),  n.  A win- 
dow arched  at  the  top. 

cambial1  (kam'bi-al),  a.  [<  ML.  cambialis,  < 
cambium,  exchange”:  see  cambiumf.)  Relating 
to  exchange  in  commerce.  [Rare.] 
cambial2  (kam'bi-al),  a.  [<  cambium 2 + -al.) 
In  hot.,  formed  of  or  pertaining  to  cambium, 
cambiale  (kam-bi-a'le),  n.  [It.,  < ML.  cambialis, 
of  exchange:  see  cambial  f]  A bill  of  ex- 
change. 

cambiform  (kam'bi-fdrm),  a.  [<  cambium 2 + 
L.  forma,  shape.]  In  hot.,  resembling  cambium- 
cells.  _ Applied  to  elongated  thin-walled  cells  which  are 
found  in  sieve-tissue,  and  have  the  markings  but  not  the 
perforations  of  sieve-disks.  They  are  also  known  as  lat- 
ticed  cells. 

cambio  (kam'bi-o),  n.  [It.,  < ML.  cambium , 
exchange : see  cambium1.']  1 . Barter ; the  giv- 
ing or  taking  of  bills  of  exchange.— 2.  A bill 
of  exchange. — 3.  A bourse  or  exchange, 
cambist  (kam'bist),  n.  [ < F.  cambiste , < It. 
cambista  = Sp.  cambista , < L.  cambire,  exchange, 
trade:  see  change.]  One  versed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  exchange  and  the  value  of  foreign 
moneys;  a dealer  in  notes  and  bills  of  ex- 
change. 

The  word  cambist,  though  a term  of  antiquity,  is  even 
now  a technical  word  of  some  use  among  merchant  trad- 
ers and  bankers.  Rees,  Cyc. 

cambistry  (kam'bis-tri),  n.  [<  cambist  + -ry.] 
The  science  of  exchange,  weights,  measures, 
etc. 

cambium1  (kam'bi-nm),  n.  [ML.,  also  camhia , 
exchange,  commerce,  < L.  cambire , exchange, 
whence  ult.  E.  change : see  change.]  In  civil  la  w, 
exchange ; the  exchange  of  lands,  money,  or 
evidences  of  debt. 

cambium2  (kam'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  a particular 
application  of  ML.  cambium , exchange:  see 
cambium1.]  1.  In  hot.,  a layer  of  tissue  formed 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  exogenous 
plants.  It  was  believed  by  the  older  botanists  to  be  a 
mucilaginous  fluid  exuded  between  the  wood  and  the  bark, 
and  organized  into  new  wood  and  new  bark.  It  is  now 
known  to  be  not  a fluid,  but  a layer  of  extremely  delicate 
thin-walled  cells,  filled  with  protoplasm  and  organizable 
nutrient  matter,  and  appearing  like  a thin  film  of  mucilage. 
These  cells  develop  on  the  one  side  into  a layer  of  new 
wood,  and  on  the  other  of  new  bark,  while  at  the  same 
time  fresh  cambium  is  formed  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work.  It  is  by  the  renewal  of  this  process  year  after  year 
that  the  increase  of  growth  in  the  stem  is  effected,  as  in- 
dicated by  its  concentric  rings.  In  the  primary  fibrovas- 
cular  bundles  of  the  stem  a similar  layer  of  cambium,  with 
the  same  function,  is  always  found  between  the  woody 
and  cribrose  portions. 

2t.  A name  formerly  given  to  a fancied  nutri- 
tious humor  which  was  supposed  to  repair  the 
materials  of  which  the  body  is  composed, 
camblett,  U.  Same  as  camlet. 
carnboge  (kam-boj'  or  -boj'),  u.  Same  as  gam- 
boge. 

cambokt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cam- 
mock2. 

camboose  (kam-bos'),  n.  Same  as  caboose. 
eambrai  (kam'bra),  n.  [<  F.  Cambrai:  see 
cambric .]  A textile  fabric  of  fine  quality  made 
in  Cambrai,  France.  Diet,  of  Needlework. 
Cambray  stone,  moss -agate, 
cambrel  (kam'brel),  n.  Same  as  gambrel. 
cambresine  (kam'bre-zen),  n.  [ < F.  cambre- 
sine.  Cf.  cambric .]  A name  given  to  batiste 
and  cambric  of  fine  quality. 

Cambrian  (kam'bri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cam- 
bria + -an.)  I.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
Wales  or  Cambria ; Welsh. 

The  Cambrian  mountains,  like  far  clouds, 

That  skirt  the  blue  horizon,  dusky  rise.  Thomson. 
Cambrian  group,  or  system,  in  geol.,  the  name  origi- 
nally given  by  Sedgwick  to  certain  strata  which  he  found  to 
underlie  the  Silurian  of  Murchison,  but  which  since  that 
time  have  proved  to  contain,  in  their  upper  portions,  fos- 
sils of  Silurian  age.  The  term  is  now  generally  applied 
to  all  rocks  bearing  a fauna  more  ancient  than  the  Silurian, 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  Taconic  of  Emmons,  who  wa3 
the  first  to  recognize  the  presilurian  age  of  the  fossils, 
and  to  the  Primordial  of  Barrande.  In  America  it  is 
generally  subdivided  into  the  Lower  or  Georgian,  Middle 
or  Acadian,  and  Upper  or  Saratogian  divisions.  Also 
Cambric. — Cambrian  pottery,  a name  given  to  the 
productions  of  the  factory  of  Swansea  in  Wales,  estab- 
lished about  1783.  The  mark  was  a trident. 

II.  n.  A Welshman. 

cambric  (kam'brik),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cam- 
brick,  camerich;  = Flem.  kameryk,  kameryks- 
doek,  cambric  (cf.  D.  kamerdoek  = G.  kammer- 
tuch  = Dan.  kammerdug  = Sw.  kammarduk 
(Flem.  D.  doek  - G.  tuch,  etc.,  = E.  ducks,  cloth), 
cambric),  = Sp.  cambray  = Pg.  cambraia  = It. 


cambric 

cambraja,  formerly  cambrai  (Florio),  < F.  cam- 
bray,  toile  de  Cambray,  cambric  (Cotgrave) : so 
called  from  D.  Kamerijk,  Flem.  Kameryk,  ML. 
Cameracum,,  F.  Cambrai,  Cambray,  a town  in  the 
department  of  Nord,  France.]  1.  A thin,  fine 
linen,  said  to  have  been  first  manufactured  at 
Cambrai  in  France,  introduced  in  the  sixteenth 
century  for  the  fine  ruffs  worn  at  that  period, 
as  well  as  for  bands,  kerchiefs,  etc. ; in  modern 
times,  the  finest  linen  made.  See  batiste . An 
imitation  of  cambric  is  made  of  fine  cotton  yam,  hard- 
twisted.  The  importation  of  French  cambric  into  England 
waB  several  times  prohibited  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

I would  yonr  cambric  were  as  sensible  as  your  finger, 
that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  h 3. 

2.  Same  as  cambric-muslin,  2. 
cambric-grass  (kam'brik-gras),  n.  The  silk- 
grass  or  ramie-plant  of  China,  Bcehmeria  nivea. 
See  cut  under  Bcelmeria. 

cambric-muslin  (kam'brik-muz','lm),  n.  1. 
Fine  cotton  cloth  made  in  imitation  of  linen 
cambric. — 2.  A somewhat  coarser  cotton  cloth, 
finished  with  a glaze,  much  used  for  linings, 
cambril  (kam'bril),  n.  Same  as  gambrel. 
Cambro-Briton  (kam'br6-brit'/on),  re.  A Welsh- 
man. 

Cambro-Silurian  (kam'bro-si-lu'ri-an),  a.  |_< 
Cambr{ian)  + Silurian.']  In  geol.,  a term  for- 
merly used,  by  some  English  geologists  as  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  equivalent  to  Bower  Si- 
lurian. 

cambuca  (kam-bu'ka),  re.  [ML.,  also  cambutta : 
see  cambuck 2,  cammock2.]  1 . The  curved  club 
used  in  the  game  of  golf  or  pall-mall.  See  cam- 
mock2.— 2.  A pastoral  staff:  commonly  used 
for  its  earlier  and  more  simple  shape,  in  which 
the  crook  at  the  top  does  not  curve  inward 
spirally,  but  forms  approximately  a half -circle. 
Also  cambutta. 

cambuck1  (kam'buk),  re.  [E.  dial.,  also  spelled 
kambuck  (Prior),  var.  of  cammock1,  q.  v.]  Same 
as  cammock1.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cambuck2  (kam'buk),  re.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of 
cammock2,  < ME.  cambok:  see  cammock2.  Cf. 
cambuca.]  1 . Same  as  cammock2.  Stow,  Sur- 
vey (ed.  1720),  i.  251.  (Halliwell.)  — 2.  The  dry- 
stalks  of  dead  plants,  as  of  hemlock.  Halli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

cambutta  (kam-but'a),  re.  [ML.]  Same  as 
cambuca. 

cam-cutter  (kam'kut'er),  re.  A machine-tool 
specially  adapted  for  cutting  and  finishing  cams 
of  small  sizes  and  of  all  curves. 
came1  (kam).  Preterit  of  come. 
came2  (kam),  re.  [Sc.,  also  kame,  kaim;  var.  of 
cam1,  combi,  q.  y.]  1.  A comb. — 2.  A ridge. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
came3  (kam),  re.  [Prob.  a particular  use  of 
came2  = cam 1 = comb1.]  It.  The  batch  or 
amount  of  lead  necessary  to  make  sash-bars 
for  100  square  feet  of  glazing ; also,  this  amount 
cast  into  small  rods  or  bars  12  or  14  inches  long, 
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called  by  a name  derived  from  that  of  the  ele- 
phant: Goth,  ulbandus  = OHG.  olbentd,  MHG. 
olbente  — AS.  olfend  = OS.  olblmnt  = Ieel.  ul- 
faldi,  a camel.]  1.  A large  ruminant  quadru- 
ped of  the  family  Camelidce,  genus  Camelus, 
used  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  a beast  of  burden. 
There  are  two  distinct  species  of  camels : (1)  The  Arabian 
camel,  C.  dromedarius,  with  one  hump,  and  lour  callosities 
on  the  fore  legs  and  two  on  the  hind  legs.  It  is  a native 
of  Arabia,  and  is  now  known  only  in  the  domesticated 
state ; it  is  used  chiefly  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  There  are 
several  breeds  or  artificial  varieties.  The  dromedary  is  one 
of  these,  being  simply  a “blooded  'or  thoroughbred  camel 
of  great  speed  and  bottom,  used  as  a saddle-animal,  and 
comparing  with  the  heavier  and  slower  varieties  as  a 
race-horse  does  w ith  a cart-horse ; it  is  not  a different 
animal  zoologically  speaking.  (2)  The  Bactrian  camel,  C. 
bactrianus,  with  two  humps,  of  which  there  are  also  dif- 


Bactrian  Camel  ( Camelus  bactrianus). 

ferent  breeds.  The  name  camel  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  species  of  the  American  genus  Auchenia,  as  the  llama, 
alpaca,  and  vicufia,  collectively  known*  as  the  camels  of 
the  new  world.  The  Arabian  camel  is  poetically  called 
the  ship  of  the  desert.  Camels  constitute  the  riches  of 
an  Arabian  ; without  them  he  could  not  subsist,  carry  on 
trade,  or  travel  over  sandy  deserts.  Their  milk  and  flesh 
are  used  for  food  and  their  hides  for  leather,  and  their 
hair  is  a valuable  article  of  trade  and  manufacture.  By 
the  camel’s  power  of  sustaining  abstinence  from  drink  for 
many  days,  due  to  the  reserve  it  can  carry  in  its  peculiarly 
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both  jaws,  specialized  canines  in  the  lower  jaw,  a diffuse 
placenta,  imperfectly  quadripartite  stomach,  the  upper  lip 
cleft,  the  hind  limbs  largely  free  from  the  common  integu- 
ment, so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  and  the  knee 
project  from  the  belly,  broad  elastic  feet,  and  no  horns. 
The  family  includes  two  living  genera,  Camelus  or  true 
camels  of  the  old  world,  and  Auchenia  or  llamas  of  the 
new,  with  many  fossil  ones,  chiefly  American.  See  cuts 
under  camel  and  llama. 

camelina1  (kam-e-li'na),  re.  [NL.,  fern,  of  L. 
camelinus;  with  ref.  to  ML.  camelinum,  camel- 
ine : see  cameline2.]  A woolen  material  with 
small  basket-pattern  and  loose  upstanding 
hairs.  Diet,  of  Needlework. 

Camelina2  (kam-e-li'na),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Camelus 
+ -ina2.]  Same  as  Camelidce  or  Cameloidea. 
camelina3  (ka-mel'i-na),  re.  [NL.,  said  to  be 
formed  (if  so,  prop.  *Chamcelina)  < Gr.  xaPah 
on  tbe  ground  (dwarf),  + Xtvov,  flax.  Hence 
cameline '•  *.]  It.  Treacle-mustard ; wormseed. 
Kersey , 1708. — 2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Brassicaccse.  The  most  common  species, 
C.  sativa,  gold-of-pleasure  or  false  flax,  is  a native  of 
southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  but  is  widely  natural- 
ized as  a weed.  It  is  an  annual,  with  obovoid  pods  and 
yellow  flowers*  and  has  been  cultivated  for  the  fiber  of 
its  stems  and  the  oil  expressed  from  its  seeds.  There 
are  4 other  species. 

cameline1  (kam'e-lin),  a.  [<  L.  camelinus , per- 
taining to  a camel,  < camelus , a camel:  see 
camel . Cf.  cameline 2.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling camels  or  the  Camelidce;  cameloid. 
cameline2t,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  cameline , camelin  = 
Pr.  camelin  = It.  cammellino , < ML.  camelinum, 
also  camelinus , a stuff  made  of  camel’s  hair,  < 
L.  camelinus,  pertaining  to  a camel,  < camelus,  a 
camel:  see  camel.  Cf.  camlet .]  A stuff  used 
in  the  middle  ages  as  a material  for  dress,  it 
is  commonly  said  to  have  been  made  of  camel’s  hair,  and 
imported  from  the  East ; but  as  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
as  a common  and  cheap  stuff,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
an  imitation  of  the  Eastern  fabric.  It  was  made  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  of 
many  colors. 

And  dame  Abstinence-streyned 

Toke  on  a robe  of  kamelyne. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose , L 7367. 


constructed  cellular  stomach,  and  of  subsisting  on  a few  cameline'5  (kam'e-lin).  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  cameline 

.1 : ;*■  in  ncnnxinllir  in !•  fho  , , . 


coarse,  dry,  prickly  plants,  it  is  especially  fitted  for  the 
parched  and  barren  lands  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Camels  carry 
from  600  to  1,000  pounds  burden. 

2.  A water-tight  structure  placed  beneath  a 
ship  or  vessel  to  raise  it  in  the  water,  in  order 
to  assist  its  passage  over  a shoal  or  bar,  or 
to  enable  it  to  be  navigated  in  shallow  water. 

It  is  first  filled  with  water  and  sunk  alongside  the  vessel, 
to  which  it  is  then  secured.  As  the  water  is  pumped  out, 
the  camel  gradually  rises,  lifting  the  vessel  with  it.  Camels 
have  also  been  used  for  raising  sunken  vessels.— Camel’s 
hair,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  from  which  very  fine  fabrics, 
especially  shawls,  are  made  in  the  East,  and  also  carpets, 
tent-cloths, etc.  IuEuropeitisusedchieflyformixingwith 
silk.  The  best  comes  from  Persia.  The  so-called  camel’s- 
hair  pencils  or  brushes  used  in  painting  are  not  made  of  " ‘ . 

camel’s  hair,  but  commonly  of  hair  from  the  tails  of  Itus-  caiHGllOnT, 
sian  and  Siberian  squirrels, 


See  brush  — Camel’s-halr  camellert,  re, 


cloth,  (a)  An  Oriental  fabric.  See  putto.  (b)  A French 
imitation  of  this  fabric ; a warm  and  light  woolen  cloth 
with  a gloss,  but  having  long  hairs  standing  up  upon  it. 
Diet,  of  Needlework—  Camel’S-hair  shawl,  a name  often 
given  in  the  United  States  to  the  cashmere  shawl.— Cam- 
el’s hay.  Same  as  camel-grass. — Camel’s  wool,  mohair. 


= Sp.  Pg.  camelina,  < NL.  camelina : see  came- 
lin aP.]  X.t  re.  Treacle-mustard;  wormseed. 

Cameline  [F.],  the  herb  cameline , or  treacle  mustard. 

Cotgrave. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  plants 
of  the  genus  Camelina : as,  cameline  oil. 
camel-insect  (ka,m'el-in//sekt),  re.  An  orthop- 
terous insect  of  the  genus  Mantis,  or  praying- 
insects  : so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  tbe 
long  thorax  to  the  elongated  neck  of  the  camel. 
In  the  United  States  these  insects  are  known  as 
rear-horses.  Also  called  camel-cricket  and  cam- 
el-locust. 

An  old  spelling  of  chameleon. 

A camel-driver. 


_ . rni  Cl  O Ilcty.  CKllIIC  ( woo. vuinoi  o n vv., 

and  ready  for  drawing.  Hence— 2.  The  pre-  camelaucium  (kam-e-la'si-um),  re. ; pi.  camelau- 
1 1 *■"“  * ..  cja  [ML.  camelacium,  camelaucium,  more 

frequently  camelaucum,  calamaucum,  etc.,  < 
LGr.  Kayekaviaov ; origin  uncertain ; usually  re- 
ferred to  Gr.  /oi/n/foc,  camel : see  camel,  and  cf. 
calamanco.]  A low-crowned  cap  formerly  worn, 
chiefly  in  the  East,  by  royal  persons  and  eccle- 
siastics, especially  bishops  and  monks, 
camel-backed  (kam'el-bakt),  a.  Having  a 
back  like  that  of  a camel;  humpbacked. 

Hot  that  he  was  crook-shouldered  or  camel-backed. 

Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  21B. 
A book-name  of 
Struthio  camelus.  See  cam- 


pared  sash-bar  itself,  having  a section  like  an 
1,  more  or  less  rounded  at  each  end,  and  called 
in  technical  language  glaziers’  turned  lead  or 
^window-lead. 

camel  (kam'el),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cam- 
mel;  < ME.  camel,  kamel,  also  charnel,  < OP. 
camel,  charnel,  F.  chameau  = Pr.  camel  = Sp. 
camelin  — Pg.  camelo  =It.  cammello  - ONorth. 
camel,  carnal  (see  AS.  word  below)  = D.  kameel 
— G.  kamel  = Dan.  kamel  = Sw.  kamel  - - Ieel. 
kamell  (rare)  = OBulg.  Bulg.  Serv.  kamila  = 

Hung,  gamila,  < L.  camelus,  < Gr.  K&uyM,  m.  camel-I)ird  (kam'el-berd),  re. 

ui^Aa,  f.),  < Heb.  ga-  the  African  ostrich, , 


Our  companions  had  their  cradles  struck  down  through 
the  negligence  of  the  Camellers. 

Sandys,  Travels  (ed.  1652),  p.  107. 

Camellia  (ka-mel'ia),  re.  [NL.,  after  George 
Joseph  Kamel,  a Moravian  Jesuit  and  traveler  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  whom  the  Camellia 
Japonica  was  first  described.]  1.  The  name 
given  by  Linmeus  to  a genus  of  plants  of 
which  the  cultivated  camellia  (see  figure)  is 
the  type.  It  ia  now  generally  regarded  as  a section  of 
the  genus  Thea,  belonging  to  the  family  Theacese,  natives 


and  f.  (NGr.  Kayrilog,  m.,  nayr/ha 


Arabian  Camel,  or  Dromedary  (Came/us  dromedarius). 

mat  = Ai.  Jamal,  jemel  = Coptic  gamut,  a camel. 
In  the  older  Teut.  languages  the  camel  was 


elornithes. 

camelcade  (kam-el-kad'),  re.  [Irreg.  < camel  + 
-cade,  as  in  cavalcade.]  A body  of  troops 
mounted  on  camels.  [Humorous.] 
camel-cricket  (kam'el-krik//et),  re.  Same  as 

camel-insect. 

cameleer  (kam-e-ler'),  re.  [<  camel  + -eer.  Cf. 
equiv.  F.  chamelier.]  A camel-driver. 

A number  of  Arab  cameleers,  who  had  come  with  trav- 
ellers across  the  Desert  from  Egypt,  were  encamped  near 
ns.  B.  Taylor , Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  51. 

cameleont  (ka-me'le-on),  re.  An  older  English 
spelling  of  chameleon. 

camel-grass  (kam'el-gras),  n.  A fragrant  grass 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia,  including  several 
species  of  Andropogon.  Also  called  camel’s  hay. 
camelid  (kam'el-id),  re.  A ruminant  mammal 
of  the  family  Camelidce. 

Camelid*  (ka-mel'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Came- 
lus + -idw.]  A family  of  ruminant  artiodae- 
tyl  tylopod  mammals.  They  have  incisor  teeth  in 


Camellia  ( Thea  Japonica). 


of  Asia  and  the  Indian  archipelago.  The  section  Camellia 
has  erect  flowers  and  deciduous  sepals,  while  the  other 
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section,  to  which  the  tea-plant  ( Thea  Sinensis)  belongs, 
has  pendulous  flowers  and  persistent  sepals.  The  various 
species  of  the  genus  hybridize  freely  with  one  another. 
They  are  all  distinguished  by  the  shining  evergreen 
leaves  and  white  or  pink  flowers.  The  name  is  often  mis- 
pronounced ka-me'li-a. 

2.  [/.  c.]  The  plant  Thea  Japonica,  or  its 
flower. 

camel-locust  (kam'el-lo,i'kust),  n.  Same  as  cam- 
el-insect. 

camel-necked  (kam'el-nekt),  a.  Having  a neck 
like  or  likened  to  a camel’s — Camel-necked  flies, 

lieuropterous  insects  of  the  family  Sialidce. 

cameloid  (kam'e-loid),  a.  [<  Gr.  * ttayyloeiSiig, 
contr.  KafujXodw,  camel-like,  < mpylog,  camel,  + 
cidof,  form.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cametoi- 
dea;  phalangigrade,  as  a ruminant. 
Cameloidea  (kam-e-loi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Camelus  + -oidea.]  The  Camelidai  regarded  as 
a superfamily  group:  equivalent  to  Tylopoda, 
*or  Pecora  phalangigrada. 
camelopard  (ka-mel'o-  or  kam'e-lo-pard),  n. 
[=  i\  camelopard,  cameleopard  = "Sp.  cama- 
leopardo,  < LL.  camelopardus,  ML.  also  came- 
leopardalus,  a shortened  form  of  L.  Camelopar- 
dalis, ML.  also  camelopardalus , < Gr.  nafiT/fanrap- 
a giraffe,  < Kauyloq,  a camel,  + irapSah g, 
later  vdpdog,  a pard  (leopard  or  panther).]  1. 
The  giraffe : so  called  from  a certain  resem- 
blance in  form  to  a camel,  and  from  its  spotted 
coloration,  like  that  of  the  pard  or  leopard. — 
2.  In  her.,  a bearing  representing  a creature 
like  a giraffe,  but  with  long  and  generally  curved 
horns,  borrowed  from  the  medieval  bestiaries. 
Also  formerly  camelopardal,  camelopardal. 
camelopardalt,  camelopardelt,  n.  [Also  ca- 
melopardall;  = Sp.  camellopardal  = Pg.  camelo- 
pardal = It.  cammellopardalo,  < L.  Camelopar- 
dalis, ML.  also  camelopardalus:  see  camelo- 

doard .]  A camelopard.  Minsheu. 
amelopardalidse  (ka-mel  'o-  or  kanT'e-lo-par- 
dal'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Camelopardalis  + -idm.] 
Same  as  Camelopardidce. 

Camelopardalis  (ka-mei-0-  or  kam"e-lo-par'da- 
lis),  n.  [NL. : see  camelopard.']  1.  A genus  of 
ruminant  quadrupeds:  same  as  Giraffa. — 2.  A 
northern  constellation  formed  by  Bartseh  and 
named  by  Hevelius.  It  is  situated  between  Cepheus, 
Perseus,  Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  and  Draco.  As  given  by 
Hevelius,  the  name  was  Camelopardalus. 

camelopardelt,  n.  See  camelopardal. 
Camelopardidae  (ka-mel-o-  or  kam"e-lo-piir'di- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < * Camelopardus  (of.  Camelo- 
pardalis) + -idee.]  A family  of  ruminant  quad- 
rupeds : same  as  Giraffidts.  Also  called  Camelo- 
pardalidw. 

camelornithes  (kam  " el  - or  - ni ' thez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  napr/Xog,  camel,  + hpvig,  pi.  opvioeg, 
bird.]  The  camel-birds:  a name,  not  techni- 
cal, sometimes  applied  to  ostriches,  from  their 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  camel  in  appear- 
ance and  habit. 

camelott,  »•  An  old  spelling  of  camlet. 
camelry  (kam'el-ri),  pi.  camelries  (-riz).  [< 
camel  + -ry  ; formed  on  the  model  of  caval- 
ry.] 1.  A place  where  camels  are  brought  to 
be  laden  or  unladen. — 2.  Troops  mounted  on 
camels. 

The  English  General  there  and  then  abandoned  his  boats 
and  dismounted  his  camelry.  Spectator , No.  3018,  p.  581. 

camel’ S-thorn  (kam'elz-thom),  n.  1.  A spiny 
leguminous  shrub,  Alhagi  Alhagi,  of  which 
the  camel  is  very  fond,  and  which  yields  a 
manna-like  exudation  from  its  leaves  and 
branches. — 2.  Erroneously,  a spiny  rhamna- 
ceous  shrub,  Zizyphus  nummularia,  of  Persia 
and  India,  which  bears  an  edible  berry,  and  the 
leaves  of  which  are  used  as  fodder  for  sheep 
and  goats. — 3.  In  South  Africa,  several  spe- 
cies of  Acacia  which  are  browsed  upon  by  the 
giraffe,  especially  A.  Giraffa. 

Camelus  (ka-me'lus),  n.  [L. : see  camel.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Camelidai,  having  the  back 
humped.  It  contains  two  species,  both  of  the  old  world, 
C.  dromedarius,  the  Arabian  camel,  and  C.  bactrianus,  the 
Bactrian  camel ; the  latter  has  two  humps,  the  former 
one.  See  camel. 

Camembert  cheese.  See  cheese i. 

Camense  (ka-me'ne),  n.  pi.  [L.,  sing,  camena, 
OL.  casmena;  akin  to  carmen,  a song:  see 
charm1.]  In  Rom.  myth.,  prophetic  nymphs,  of 
whom  there  were  four,  the  most  celebrated 
being  AEgeria.  The  poets  frequently  applied 
the  name  to  the  Muses. 

Camenef,  n.  [<  L.  camena : see  Camena;.]  One 
of  the  Camente. 

Deuyne  Camenes,  that  with  your  sacred  food 
Have  fed  and  fosterde  op  from  tender  yeares 
A happye  man  that  in  your  fauour  stoode. 

Googe , Sonette  of  Edwardes  of  the  Chappell. 
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camenes  (kam'en-ez),  n.  [See  def.]  In  logic, 
the  mnemonic  name  of  a mood  of  the  fourth 
figure  of  syllogism,  of  which  the  major  premise 
is  a universal  affirmative,  the  minor  a univer- 
sal negative,  and  the  conclusion  a universal 
negative  proposition:  as,  Whatever  is  expe- 
dient is  conformable  to  nature ; nothing  con- 
formable to  nature  is  hurtful  to  society;  there- 
fore, nothing  hurtful  to  society  is  expedient. 
This  mood  was  formerly  considered  by  all  (as  it  is  still  by 
some)  logicians  as  belonging  to  the  first  figure,  and  as  such 
was  called  celantes.  When  put  into  the  fourth  figure  it 
was  called  damentes,  then  camentes , then  camenes , also 
calemes.  Of  the  seven  letters  of  the  word  camenes , six  are 
significant.  C signifies  reduction  to  celarent;  a,  e,  e indi- 
cate the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  premises  and  conclu- 
sion ; m signifies  transposition  of  the  premises  in  reduc- 
tion, and  s the  simple  conversion  of  the  conclusion. 

cameo  (kam'e-o),  n.  [<  It.  cammeo,  a cameo,  = 
E . camie  (>  G.  camee  = Dan.  Jcamee  = Sw.  ltam.6 ) 
and  camaieu  (see  camaieu)  = Sp.  camafeo  = Pg. 
camafeo,  camafeio,  camafeu  (cf.  MHG .'gamahiu, 
chammachiu,  a kind  of  diamond),  < ML.  cam- 
mceus,  camahutus,  camahotus;  of  unknown  ori- 
gin.] 1.  An  engraving  in  relief  upon  a gem, 
a hard  stone  of  moderate  size,  or  a similar  ma- 
terial, or  the  object  itself  so  engraved,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  intaglio;  specifically,  such 
an  engraving  upon  a stone  or  a shell  having 
two  or  three  layers  differing  in  color,  such  as 
an  onyx,  agate,  etc.,  and  so  treated  as  to  utilize 
the  effect  of  the  variety  of  coloring.  Cameos  on 
stone  are  called  stone  cameos , in  contradistinction  to  the 
shell  cameos , or  those  cut  on  shells  which  have  superposed 
layers  varying  in  color,  such  as  the  Cassis  rufa,  which  gives 
red  on  sardonyx,  the  Cassis  madagascariensis,  white  on 
dark  claret,  the  Cassis  cornuta  white  on  orange,  the 
Strombus  gigas , white  on  pink,  and  other  tropical  shells. 
Cameos  in  distinct  bands  of  colors  have  been  produced 
since  about  150  B.  c.  ; and  some  of  the  ancient  examples, 
as  the  Sainte  Chapelle  agate,  in  Paris  (13  by  11  inches), 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  and  the  Vienna 
onyx  (9  by  8 inches),  representing  allegorically  the  corona- 
tion of  Augustus,  surpass  in  size  and  in  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion the  best  modern  specimens. 

Hence — 2.  Raised  or  anaglyphic  work  in  art  on 
a miniature  scale ; specifically,  tlie  art  of  engrav- 
ing small  figures  in  relief : opposed  to  intaglio : 
as,  a stone  or  shell  cut  in  cameo  ; a vase  orna- 
mented in  cameo.— Cameo  incrustation,  the  pro- 
duction of  casts  in  relief  within  a coating  of  flint-glass. 
The  process  consists  in  forming  the  design  to  be  incrusted 
of  less  fusible  material  than  the  glass  coating,  which  is 
welded  upon  the  design  while  in  a soft  condition. — In 
cameo.  See  cameo , 2,  above, 
cameo-glass  (kam'e-o-glas),  n.  1.  Same  as 
cased  glass.  See  also  cameo  glass,  under  glass. 
— 2.  A convex  glass  used  in  the  mounting  of 
hand-painted  photographs, 
cameo-press  (kam'e-6-pres),  n.  A small  screw- 
press  used  to  give  a convex  roundness  to  pho- 
tographic portraits.  The  card  is  pressed  between  the 
bed  and  platen,  which  are  respectively  convex  and  con- 
cave. E.  H.  Knight. 

cameo-shell  (kam'e-o-shel),  n.  A shell  of  the 
family  Cassididce,  Cassis  madagascariensis  (so 
called  by  mistake),  or  C.  cameo.  The  species 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Caribbean  and  neigh- 
boring seas. 

cameotype  (kam'e-o-tlp),  n.  [<  cameo  + type , 
as  in  daguerreotype , etc.]  A name  formerly 
given  to  a small  vignette  daguerreotype  for 
mounting  in  a jeweled  setting, 
cameo-ware  (kam'e-6-war),  n.  A class  of  fine 
pottery  ornamented  with  figures  in  relief,  of  a 
different  color  from  the  ground,  and  usually  on 
a small  scale.  The  so-called  Wedgwood  ware 
is  of  this  class.  See  jasper-ware,  and  Wedgwood 
* ware , under  ware . 

camera  (kam'e-ra),  n. ; pi.  cameras , cameras 
(-raz,  -re).  [<  L.  camera,  camara,  a vault 

(ML.  a chamber),  < Gr.  na/iapa,  a vaulted  cham- 
ber, anything  with  an  arched  cover;  akin  to 
L.  camur,  curved,  crooked,  W.  Ir.  Gael,  cam , 
crooked,  Gr.  naynTELv,  bend : see  cam 2,  camber 2, 
chamber,  comrade .]  1.  In  anc.  arch.,  an  arched 


camera 

roof,  ceiling,  or  covering;  a vault. — 2.  Naut ., 
a small  vessel  used  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Black  Sea.  Also  camara. — 3. 
The  variety  of  camera  obscura  used  by  photog- 
raphers. It  is  made  usually  in  the  form  of  a box  in  two 
parts,  connected  by  ail  extensible  bellows-like  arrange- 
ment serving  to  adjust  the  focus,  and  having  one  or  more 
lenses  fixed  in  the  front.  Photographic  cameras  are  made 
in  a great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  according  to  use, 
as  the  pocket-camera,  copying  camera,  landscape-camera, 
and  portrait-camera ; and  many  different  forms  of  lenses, 
some  of  highly  specialized  types,  are  used.  Provision  is 
made  for  inserting  in  the  back  of  the  camera  earners  or 
plate-holders  containing  the  dry  or  wet  sensitive  plates 
or  the  paper  films,  etc.,  on  which  the  photographs  are 
taken.  See  camera  obscura,  below,  and  photography. 

4.  In  anat. : (a)  The  so-called  fifth  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  between  the  laminte  of  the  septum 
lucidum.  ( b ) Some  other  chambered  or  vaulted 
part  or  organ,  as  the  pericardium  ( camera  cor- 
dis, chamber  of  the  heart),  the  cranial  cavity 
( camera  cranii),  etc. — Camera  aquosa  (Latin,  humid 
chamber),  the  anterior  aqueous  chamber  of  the  eyeball, 
hounded  in  front  by  the  cornea,  behind  by  the  iris  and 
crystalline  lens.— Camera  lucida  (Latin,  clear  cham- 
ber), an  invention  of  the  chemist  Wollaston,  designed 
to  facilitate  the  delineation  of  distant  objects.  It  con- 
sists of  a solid  prismatic  piece  of  glass  mounted  upon  a 
brass  frame.  The  prism  has  its  angles  so  arranged  that 
the  rays  from  the  object  appear  reflected  as  shown  below 
and  is  covered  at  the  top  by  a metallic  eyepiece,  the  hole 
in  which  lies  half  over  the  edge  of  the  prism,  so  as  to  afford 
a person  looking  through  it  a view  of  the  picture  reflected 
through  the  glass,  and  a direct  view  of  his  pencil  or  tra- 


cing-point. In  the  figure  the  object  to  be  traced,  /,  is  op- 
posite the  perpendicular  surface  of  the  prism,  d c,  and  the 
rays  proceeding  from  j pass  through  this  surface  and  fall 
on  the  inclined  plane  c 0,  which  makes  an  angle  with  d c 
of  67 b°;  from  this  they  are  totally  reflected  to  the  plane 
b a , which  makes  an  angle  of  135°  with  b c,  and  are  again 
reflected  to  the  eye  at  e above  the  horizontal  plane,  which 
makes  an  angle  of  67£°  with  the  plane  a b.  The  rays  of 
light  from  the  object  proceeding  upward  from  h toward 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  he  sees  the  image  at  m,  and  by 
placing  the  paper  below  in  this  place  the  image  may  be 
traced  with  a pencil.  The  brass  frame  of  the  prism  has 
usually  two  lenses,  one  concave  and  the  other  convex,  the 
former  to  be  used  in  front  between  / and  d c for  near- 
sighted persons,  and  the  latter  at  e for  those  who  are  far- 
sighted. The  size  of  the  picture  may  also*be  increased  or 
diminished  by  lengthening  or  shortening  brass  tubes  con- 
nected with  the  frame.  This  instrument  has  undergone 
various  modifications.  It  is  extremely  convenient  on  ac- 
count of  its  portability.—  Camera  Obscura  (Latin,  dark 
chamber),  an  apparatus  in  which  the  images  of  external 
objects,  received  through  a convex  lens,  are  exhibited 
distinctly  and  in  their  natural  colors  on  a white  surface 
placed  at  the  focus  of  the  lens.  'J  he  simplest  form  of  this 
instrument  consists  of  a darkened  chamber,  into  which  no 
light  is  permitted  to  enter  except  by  a small  hole  in  the 
window-shutter.  An  image  of  the  obj ects  opposite  the  hole 
will  then  appear  on  the  wall,  or  on  a white  screen  so  placed 
as  to  receive  the  light  coming  from  the  opening.  A convex 
lens  may  be  fixed  in  the  hole  of  the  shutter.  Portable  cam- 
eras are  constructed  of  various  forms,  but  the  design  of 
them  all  is  to  throw  the  images  of  external  objects,  as  per- 
sons, houses,  trees,  landscapes,  etc.,  upon  a plane  or  curved 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing,  the  making  of  photo- 
graphic pictures,  or  mere  amusement.  The  surface  on 
which  the  image  is  thrown  may  be  covered  with  a sheet 
of  paper,  on  which  the  figure  may  be  traced  by  band  with 
a pencil ; but  the  picture  is  most  distinctly  seen  when  the 
image  is  formed  on  the  back  of  a silvered  mirror.  The 
figure  represents 
a portable  camera 
obscura.  The  cam- 
era obscura  is  often 
made  in  the  form 
of  a circular  build- 
ing capable  of 
holding  a number 
of  people,  who 
stand  about  a plain 
white  table  which 
is  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  on  which 
the  luminous  im- 
age is  projected 
by  a lens  on  the  roof.  By  turning  the  lens  around,  a pano- 
rama of  the  neighboring  scenery  is  exhibited  on  the  ta- 
ble. Cameras  for  use  in  sketching  are  made  in  the  shape 
of  a cone,  with  a lens  and  a reflecting  mirror  at  the  apex 
and  a drawing-table  inside.  One  side  of  the  box  is  ut 
out,  and  at  this  opening  the  artist  sits,  partly 
by  a dark  curtain  which  serves  to  shut  out  extraneo&j? 
light.  See  optigraph. 

The  human  eye  is  a small  camera  obscura  of  wonder- 
fully perfect  construction.  Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  102. 
Copying  camera,  a cam  era  used  for  copying  and  enlarging 
photographs  from  negatives.  The  solar  camera,  for  copy- 
ing by  direct  solar  light,  is  usually  erected  out  of  doors 


Portable  Camera  Obscura.  *L 
L,  lens;  M,  reflecting  mirror;  G,  ground 
glass,  upon  which  the  image  is  formed. 
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and  directed  toward  the  sun,  the  negative  being  placed 
near  the  lens  and  sheets  of  sensitive  paper  in  the  plane  of 

focus.  Copying  cameras  used  with  electric  lights  are  also  palace.  Also  camerlengo. 
made  of  very  great  size,  for  producing  life-size  copies  of  CamerOIliail  (kam-e-ro'ni-an) 
portraits,  the  camera  consisting  essentially  of  a dark  room  ‘D‘‘ 


ing  a vacancy  in  the  Holy  See  he  takes  charge  of  all  the  camiset,  71.  See  camis. 

temporalities  and  presides  over  the  apostolic  chamber  or  camisiat  (ka-mis'ia),  71.  [LL.  (ML.  also  CCL - 

mnlAnn  A Ida  /./I  ovl /SOn  f1f\  , — ,**  . 4 1 • i J • C\ 

misa ):  see  camis. ] 1.  A shirt;  a tunic. — 2. 


which  the  easel  holding  the  prepared  paper  travels 
along  the  plane  of  focus  on  rails  laid  on  the  floor. — De- 
tective camera,  a portable  photographic  camera  adapt- 
ed for  making  instantaneous  pictures,  especially  of  mov- 
ing objects,  while  it  is  carried  in  the  hand  or  otherwise 
about  the  person.  The  exposure  is  made  by  means  of  a 
spring,  the  object  to  be  photographed  being  brought  with- 
in the  range  of  the  lens  by  means  of  a finder  variously  de- 
vised.— In  camera, in  law,  in  chambers;  in  private  : ap- 
plied to  a trial  conducted  with  closed  doors  for  some  spe- 
cial reason  touching  the  nature  of  the  case  or  the  evidence. 

— Multiplying  camera,  in  photog.,  a camera  fitted  with 
a number  of  small  lenses,  so  that  it  can  take  a number  of 
pictures  at  one  exposure.  It  is  used  for  taking  ferrotypes. 

— Solar  camera.  See  copying  camera. — Stereoscopic 
camera,  a double  camera  giving  two  pictures  upon  the 
same  plate,  or  a camera  with  a single  lens  and  a shifting 
device  for  effecting  the  same  end. 

cameradet,  re.  [<  F.  camerade:  see  comrade .] 
An  obsolete  form  of  comrade. 

These  are  his  camerades , his  walking  mates  I 

B.  Jonson , Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

earner®,  n.  Latin  plural  of  camera. 
cameral  (kam'e-ral),  a.  [G.  kamcral,  It.  c.am- 
erale,  < ML.  cameraUs,  < L.  camera,  in  late 
sense  of  ‘ bureau.’]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
camera  or  bureau  for  the  management  of  state 
property,  especially  in  Germany ; hence,  of  or 
pertaining  to  public  finances  or  revenue, 
cameralist  (kam'e-ral-ist),  n.  [<  NL.  camera ■ 
lista,  a financier:  see  cameral.]  One  who  is 
skilled  in  the  principles  of  public  finance  and 
in  the  methods  of  raising  public  revenue. 

Frederick  William  I.,  himself  a clever  cameralist,  and 
author  of  the  masterly  financial  system  of  Prussia,  took 
the  important  step  of  founding,  at  Halle  and  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  special  chairs  of  economy  and  cameralistic  sci- 
ence. It'.  Boscher,  Pol.  Econ.  (trans.),  § 19. 

cameralistic  (kam/,'e-ra-lis'tik),  a.  [<  cameral- 
ist + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  finance  and  public 
revenue. 

Chairs  of  cameralistic  science  were  founded  in  univer- 
sities. Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  363. 

cameralistics  (kam,/e-ra-lis'tiks),  re.  [<  camer- 
alist + -ics;  = P.  cameralistique  = G.  earner a- 
listik.]  The  science  of  state  finance, 
camerardt,  »•  A variant  of  camerade.  Greene. 
camerarius  (kam-e-ra'ri-us),  n. ; pi.  camerarii 
(-i).  [ML.,  < camera,  a chamber,  public  office 


a.  and  n.  I.  a. 

Relating  or  pertaining  to  Biehard  Cameron  (see 
II.)  or  to  the  Cameronians:  as,  a Cameronian 
clergyman. 

IL  n.  1.  One  of  the  followers  of  Richard  

Cameron  in  Scotland,  who  refused  to  accept  the  camisole  (kam'i-sol),  n. 

indulgence  granted  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy 

in  the  persecuting  times  of  Charles  II.,  lest  by 
so  doing  they  should  be  understood  to  recog- 
nize his  ecclesiastical  authority.  They  were  known 
at  first  as  The  Societies,  but  were  afterward  organized  as 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  most  of 
which  in  1876  was  merged  in  the  Free  Church. 

2.  pi.  A name  given  to  the  26th  regiment  of 

British  infantry,  from  its  having  been  origi-  - ..  , „ . , 

nally  composed  of  the  Cameronians  who  flocked  camister  (kam  ls-ter),  re.  [Appar.<  camis  + 
to  Edinburgh  during  the  revolution  of  1688.  Their  -ster.i  A clergyman;  a 


An  alb. — 3.  A shrine  in  which  the  Book  of  the 
Gospels  used  at  high  mass  was  formerly  pre- 
served. It  was  frequently  made  of  gold,  richly  jeweled. 
Many  such  existed  in  the  English  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches  before  the  Reformation.  Lee,  Glossary. 

[F.,  < It.  camicimla, 
dim.  of  camicia  = F.  chemise : see  chemise .] 

1 . A short  light  garment  with  sleeves,  usually 
of  material  that  will  wash,  worn  by  women  as  a 
dressing-sack  or  in  morning-dress. 

Mrs.  O’Powd,  the  good  housewife,  arrayed  in  curl-papers 
and  a camisole,  felt  that  her  duty  was  to  act  and  not  to 
sleep.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxx. 

2.  A strait-jacket. 

erl.  re.  TAnm.-.  . - 

[Vagabonds’ 


nucleus  consisted  of  the  men  who  fought  under  Richard 
Cameron  at  Aird’s  Moss  in  1680,  when  he  was  killed, 
camerostoma  (kam-e-ros'to-ma),  re.  [NL.,  < L. 
camera  (Gr.  Kayapa),  a vault,  + Gr.  arotia,  a 
mouth.]  In  zool.,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
of  Arachnida,  forming  a vault  over  the  mandu- 
catory organs. 

cameryt  (kam'e-ri),  re.  A certain  disease  in 
horses,  characterized  by  warts  on  the  palate 
and  soft  parts  of  the  mouth.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
camese  (ka-mez'),  re.  An  irregular  spelling, 
in  the  following  passage,  of  kamis. 

Oh,  who  is  more  brave  than  a dark  Suliote 

In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote  ? 

Byron , Childe  Harold,  ii.  72,  song. 

camestres(ka-mes'trez),  re.  [Seedef.]  In  logic, 
the  mnemonic  name  of  a mood  of  the  second 
figure  of  syllogism.  The  letters  of  the  word  have  these 
significations : C,  that  the  mood  is  to  be  reduced  to  cela- 
rent ; a,  that  the  major  premise  is  a universal  affirmative ; 
m,  that  the  premises  are  to  be  transposed  in  reduction  ; e, 
that  the  minor  premise  is  a universal  negative ; s,  that  this 
premise  is  to  be  simply  converted  in  reduction ; e,  that  the 
conclusion  is  a universal  negative ; s,  that  the  conclusion  is 
to  be  simply  converted  in  reduction.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  this  mood,  with  an  implied  reduction:  He 
that  is  of  God  heareth  my  words ; ye  hear  them  not;  this 
is,  then,  because  ye  are  not  of  God. 
camil  (kam'il),  re.  A dialectal  form  of  camo- 
mile. [Somerset,  Eng.] 

camion  (kam'ion),  re.  [F.,  a dray,  truck,  pin; 
origin  unknown.]  A truck  or  wagon  used  for 
transporting  cannon. 


treasury,  etc.:  see  camera,  cameral , and  chain-  camist  (kam’ is),  re.  [Also  written  camise. 


her.']  A chamberlain;  a keeper  of  public  money ; 
a treasurer. 

camera-stand  (kam'e-ra-stand),  re.  A support 
for  a photographic  camera.  For  indoor  work  a 
usual  form  is  an  adjustable  table  mounted  on  casters,  and 
having  various  devices  of  racks  and  pinions,  levers,  hinges, 
screws,  etc.,  to  enable  the  operator  to  raise,  lower,  or  tilt 
it  with  ease  and  rapidity,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
work.  In  outdoor  photography  some  form  of  tripod  is 
commonly  used  as  a camera-stand. 

camerate  (kam' e-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cam- 
erated,  ppr.  camerating.  [<  L.  cameratus,  pp. 
of  camerare,  arch  over,  < camera,  an  arched 
roof.  Cf.  camber 2 and  chamber,  i>.]  To  build 
^in  the  form  of  an  arch  or  vault.  [Rare.] 
camerated  (kam'e-ra-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  camer- 
ate, v.]  1.  In  arch.,  arched;  vaulted:  as,  a 

camerated  root.  Weale. — 2.  In  zool.,  divided  by- 
partitions  into  a series  of  chambers ; cham- 
bered ; hollowed  out ; fornicated ; vaulted. 

There  are  no  buccal  teeth  [in  Trocheta  subviridis,  Dutro- 
chet],  and  the  alimentary  tube  is  only  slightly  camerated. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  405. 

cameration  (kam-e-ra'shon),  re.  [<  L.  caniera- 
tio(n-),  < camerare:  see  camerate.]  1.  An  arch- 
ing or  vaulting.  Evelyn.  [Rare.]- — 2.  A divi- 
sion into  compartments  or  chamberlets.  Also 
called  chambering. 

These  nuclei  [in  Foraminifera , etc.]  may  he  simple  or 
multiple  ; in  the  latter  case,  they  have  no  special  relation 
to  the  cameration  of  the  skeleton. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  563. 

camerickt,  cameriket,  «•  Old  spellings  of  cam- 
bric. Planche. 
camerine  (kam'e-rin), 
vault:  see  camera.]  A 
the  foraminiferous  shells  found  in  nummulitic 
limestone. 

cameritelous  (kam//e-ri-te'lus),  a.  [<  L.  camera, 
a vault,  + tela,  a web:  see  toil2.]  Character- 
ized by  the  habit  of  making  intricate  webs  in 
which  to  hide:  applied  to  certain  spiders, 
earner  lingo  (kam-er-ling'go),  re.  [It.,  formerly 
camerlengo,  = E.  chamberlain,  q.  v.]  The  cham- 
berlain of  the  pope,  having  charge  of  the  secu- 


camus,  camese  (cf.  ME.  hemes,  (.  AS.  cemes,  < 
ML.  camisa ):  < OF.  camise,  F.  chemise  (>  E. 
chemise,  q.  v.)  = Br.  Sp.  Pg.  camisa  = It.  cami- 
scia,  camicia  = Ar.  Pers.  Hind,  qamis,  a shirt,  < 
LL.  camisia,  ML.  camisia,  camisa,  a shirt,  tunic, 


■ster.]  A clergyman;  a minister, 
slang.] 

camlet  (kam'let),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cam- 
blet,  chamlet,  camelot,  < E.  camelot  = Pr.  chama- 
lote  = Sp.  camelote,  chamelote  = Pg.  camelao  = 
It.  cambellotto,  ciambellotto  = D.  kamelot  - G. 
camelot,  kamelot  — Dan.  kamelot,  < ML.  camelo- 
tum,  camlet,  popularly  understood  as  a deriv. 
of  L.  camelus,  camel,  but  in  fact  < Ar.  khamlat, 
khamalat,  camlet  (silk  and  camel’s  hair,  also  all 
silkorvelvet;  ci.mikhmal,  > Hind. makhmal,  vel- 
vet), < lehaml,  pile,  plush,  a carpet  with  a long 
pile,  a cushion,  etc.]  1.  A rich  stuff  used  for 
dress  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was 
more  costly  and  finer  than  cameline.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  in  use  in  both  England  and  France  down  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Cadilescher  is  clothed  in  Chamlet , Satten,  Silke, 
Damaske,  or  Veluet  of  seemely  colour. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  314. 

After  dinner  I put  on  my  new  camelott  suit,  the  best 
that  I ever  wore  in  my  life,  the  suit  costing  me  above  £24. 

Pepys,  Diary,  June  1,  1664. 

2.  A very  durable  plain  cloth  used  for  cloaks 
and  the  like ; a water-proof  material  in  common 
use  before  the  introduction  of  india-rubber. 
All  the  lands  of  camlet  are  in  a certain  sense  imitations  of 
Oriental  camel’s-hair  cloth ; they  are  made  of  hair,  espe- 
cially that  of  goats,  with  wool  or  silk,  and  present  a veined 
or  wavy  appearance. 

camlet  (kam'let),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  camleted, 
camletted,  ppr.  camleting,  camletting.  [<  camlet, 
re.]  To  cause  to  resemble  wavy  or  watered 
camlet.  [Rare.] 

I also  inspected  the  manner  of  chambletting  silk  and 
grograms  at  one  Mons1  La  Hordes  in  Morefields. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  30, 1652. 

camletteen  (kam-le-ten'),  re.  [<  camlet  + -een.] 
An  inferior  kind  of  camlet;  imitation  camlet. 


, .......  ... . , . camletto  (kam-let'o),  re.  Same  as  camletteen. 

prob.  from  the  ong.  form  (*hmmthja)  of  OHG.  cammakat,  ».  Another  spelling  of  camoca. 
liemidi,  MHG.  hemede,  liernde,  Gr.  hemd=zOu  nes.  cammaron  (karri7  a-ron),  n.  [<  Sp.  camaron,  a 
hemethe,  a shirt,  connected  with  OHG.  hamo  = shrimp,  < J,.  cammarus,  camarus,  var.  gamma- 
AS.  hama  (in  comp.)  = Icel.  hamr , a skin,  hams,  rus  a gea-crab : see  Gammarus.]  A fresh-wa- 
a snake’s  skin,  = Goth.  *haina,  covering,  cloth-  ^er  shrimp  or  prawn,  resembling  the  crawfish, 
ing,  > gahamon,  cover,  anahamon,  clothe,  etc.:  Huxley. 

see  hame1,  heml.]  1.  A shirt.  Compare  cite-  cammas  (kam'as),  re.  Same  as  camass. 
mise. — 2.  A light  morning-gown  or  similar  camme(i  (lmmd),  a.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  cammed, 
loose  garment.  cammyd;  < cam2  + -ed2.]  1.  Crooked.— 2f. 

All  in  a Camis  light  of  purple  silk.  Crooked-nosed;  short-nosed. — 3.  Cross;  ill- 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  2.  natured.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

camisadet  (kam-i-sad'),  re.  [Also  camisado;  < cammerellt,  «•  A dialectal  variant  of  gambrel. 
F.  camisade,  a sudden  assaulting  or  surpnsal  pnTT1misb  (kam'ish),  a.  [E.  dial.,  < cam 2 + 
of  the  enemy,  K It.  camisciata,  incamisciata  -i$h.]  Awkward;  clumsy.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 


(Florio),  now  camiciata,  incamiciata  (=  Sp. 
*camisada,  encamisada,  lit.  a ‘ shirted  ’ attack : 
see  camisated),  < camiscia,  camicia  = Sp.  camisa 
— OF.  camise,  F.  chemise,  a shirt : see  camis, 
chemise.]  1.  An  attack  by  surprise  at  night 
or  at  break  of  day : probably  so  called  because 
made  by  soldiers  wearing  shirts  over  their  ar- 
mor, in  order  that  they  might  be  recognized  by 
their  friends  in  the  dark. 

They  had  appointed  the  same  night  ...  to  have  given 
a camisado  upon  the  English.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  A shirt  worn  by  soldiers  over  their  armor  in 


Eng.] 

cammock1  (kam'ok),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  cambuck, 
kambuck;  < ME.  "camrnok,  < AS.  cammoc,  cam- 
mocc,  cammuc,  commute  (also  once  cammoce,  per- 
haps miswritten  for  cammocc),  a plant,  glossed 
peucedanum.  ] 1 . A leguminous  plant,  the  rest- 
harrow,  Ononis  repens. 

Qammokes  and  wedeB 
Fouleth  the  fruite  in  the  felde. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  309. 

2f.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  probably  the  shep- 
herd’s-needle,  Scandix  Fecten-Veneris. 


n.  [<  L.  camera,  a 
nummulite;  one  of 


lar  interests  of  the  papacy.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  camisatedt  (kam'i-sa-ted),  a.  [<  ML.  *camisa- 
four  chief  officers  of  the  pope,  the  others  being  the  cardi-  fus  camisiatus,  < camisa,  a shirt : 866  camis, 
naivicar^thecardmal  patron.andthecardinalpemtmi-  &nd  ef  camisa^^  Dressed  with  a shirt  above 

Johnson. 


tiary.  He  is  always  chosen  from  the  college  of  cardinals, 
and  is  therefore  usually  called  cardinal  camerlingo.  Dur- 


a night  attack  to  enable  them  to  recognize  one  cammock2  (kam'ok),  re.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc. ; E. 

dial,  also  cambuck,  Sc.  camack;  < ME.  cambok 
(ML.  cambuca,  cambuta,  cambutta),  of  Celtic 
origin.  Cf.  Gael,  camag,  anything  crooked  or 
curved,  a club,  crook,  curl,  bay,  etc. ; ef.  equiv. 
Sc.  cammon,  < Gael.  Ir.  caman,  a club  for  golf 
or  cricket,  < cam,  crooked,  bent : see  cam2.]  1. 
A crooked  stick  or  club ; a crooked  beam ; spe- 
cifically, a crooked  club  used  in  the  game  of 
hockey  or  shinny. 

Though  the  cammock,  the  more  it  is  bowed,  the  better 
it  serveth,  yet  the  bow,  the  more  it  is  bent  and  occupied, 
the  worse  it  waxeth.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  46. 
Crokyd  as  a camoke.  Skelton  (ed.  Dyce),  I.  117. 

Airlie  crooks  the  tree,  that  good  cammok  should  be. 

Bay,  Proverbs  (ed.  1678),  p.  361. 


another.  [A  mistaken  use  of  the  term.] 

Two  thousand  of  our  best  men,  all  in  camisadoes  with 
scaling  ladders. 

Sir  B.  Williams,  Actions  of  the  Low  Countries,  p.  82. 

Camisard  (kam'i-zard),  re.  [F.,  < OF.  camise,  a 
shirt.  Cf.  camisade.]  One  of  the  French  Prot- 
estants of  the  Cfivennes  who  took  up  arms  in 
defense  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century:  so  called  from 
the  white  blouses  worn  by  the  peasants  who 
were  the  chief  actors  in  the  insurrection. 


the  other  garments. 


eammock 

2.  The  game  played  with  such  a club;  hockey 
or  shinny. 

cammocky  (kam'ok-i),  a.  [E.  dial.,  < cammocW- 
+ -y1.]  Like  or  due  to  cammock;  having  a 
disagreeable  goat-like  smell:  applied  to  cheese, 
from  the  notion  that  this  smell  is  due  to  the 
cows  eating  cammock.  [South.  Eng.] 
camocat,  camacat,  n.  [ME.  camaca,  cammaka,  camoucciot,  « 
< ML.  camoca,  camuca,  OF.  camocas,  MGr.  kg-  camouche,  ». 
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Camorra;  hence,  organized  mob-law;  system- 
atic rejection  or  abrogation  of  the  regular  forms 
of  law. 

Camorrist  (ka-mor'ist),  n.  [<  It.  camorrista: 
see  Camorra.']  A member  of  the  Camorra ; one 
who  favors  the  principles  or  practises  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Camorra. 

See  camooch. 

Same  as  kamiclu 


• i.u-  cauiouuiie,  n.  name  as  Kamicm. 

govxag.]  A thick  silk  fabric,  the  name  of  which  camouflet  (F.  pron.  ka-mo'fla),  n.  TF..  smoke 

first  armours  in  ttm  fniirtoonth  /..ill!  1 I ‘ \ ■ , . » ..  <■ n ■ . L V . 


first  appears  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  (such  as  the  gambeson), 
for  church  vestments  (in  which  case  white  camoca  is 
especially  mentioned),  for  civic  robes,  and  for  bed-hang- 
ings. 

My  great  bed  of  blue  camalca  with  griffins,  also  another 
bed  of  catnaka  striped  with  white  and  black. 

+ Will  of  Lord,  Despenser  (1375),  quoted  in  Rock. 

camomile,  chamomile  (kam'o-mil),  n.  [The 
spelling  chamomile  is  recent,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  Latin;  early  mod.  E.  camomil , camamel 
(E.  dial,  camil),  < ME.  camamyle,  camamelle, 
canwmylle  = D.  MHG.  G.  hamille  = Dan.  kamillc 
(- blomst ) = Sw.  kamill  (-Momma),  < OF.  cama- 
mille,  F.  camomille  = Pr.  It.  camomilla  = Sp. 
camomila  = Pg.  camomele,  < ML.  camamilla, 


^ uwmumwi,,  \ lUU,  UVU,  llt/OlVU/,  (J 

camomilla,  < L . chamomilla  and  prop,  chamceme-  camousedt,  camusedt,  «• 


Ion,  < Gr.  xaliai- 
yrikov,  lit.  earth- 
apple  (from  the 
apple-like  smell 
of  the  flower), 

< xaya-h  on  the 
earth  (=  L. 

humi:  see  lium- 
ble%),  + jirj/.ov, 
an  apple,  = L. 
malum.  Cf.  cha- 
meleon.] The 
common  name 
of  Anthemis  no- 
bilis,  a low 

creeping  com- 
posite plant  of 
Europe,  with 
strongly  scent- 
ed foliage, 

which  has  long 
been  in  culti- 
vation and  of 

popular  repute 
as  a bitter  sto- 
machic and  ton-  Camomile  ( Anthemis  minis). 

1C.  The  camomile- 

flowers  of  commerce  are  the  product  of  a cultivated  double 
variety,  known  as  the  garden  or  Roman  camomile.  The 
single  form  is  distinguished  as  Scotch  camomile.  It  was 
formerly  imagined  that  the  more  the  plant  was  trodden 
upon  the  more  luxuriantly  it  grew,  and  this  was  a favorite 
subject  of  allusion  in  ancient  writers.  The  corn-  or  field- 
camomile,  Anthemis  amends,  is  sparingly  naturalized  in 
the  United  States.  The  dog's  or  stinking  camomile,  A 
Cotula,  is  more  usually  known  as  mayweed.  The  yellow 
camomile,  A.  tinctoria,  with  yellow-rayed  flowers,  is  some- 

timpj  nnlHwof  fern  rr..,,  „ .. ..  *- j 


puffed  into  a sleeper’s  face ; origin  unknown.] 
Milit.y  a mine  with  a charge  so  small  as  not  to 
produce  any  crater  when  exploded.  Such  a mine  is 
often  sunk  in  the  wall  of  earth  between  two  parallel  gal- 
leries, in  order,  by  blowing  the  earth  into  one  of  them,  to 
suffocate  or  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  miner  who  is  at  work 
m it.  When  used  for  this  purpose  it  is  also  called  a stijler. 

camoust,  camust,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ca- 
moysj  < ME.  camois,  camoys,  < OF.  camus,  F.  ca- 
mus  = Pr.  camus,  camusat  = It.  camuso,  camo- 
sciOy  flat-nosed.  Cf.  E.  dial,  and  ME.  cammed , 
Sc.  camow-nosed,  ult.  connected  with  cam 2, 
q.  v.]  Depressed;  flat;  crooked:  said  of  the 
nose : pug-nosed. 

Round  was  his  face  and  camois  was  his  nose. 

Chaucer , Reeve's  Tale,  I.  14. 

,, ...  [<  camous , camus,  + 

-ed2.]  Same  as  camous. 

And  though  my  nase  be  camused,  my  lips  thick, 

And  my  chin  bristled,  Pan,  great  Pan,  was  such. 

B.  J 0718071,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 

camouslyt,  adv.  Awry.  Skelton. 
camoyst,  a.  Same  as  camous.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
camp1!  (kamp),  n.  [<  ME.  camp,  comp,  battle, 
conflict  (cf.  campynge,  foot-ball),  < AS.  camp, 
comp,  battle,  conflict,  = OFries.  kamp,  komp 
— B.  kamp  r = MLG.  kamp  — OHG.  camp, 
kamph,  champ f,  MHG.  G.  kampf,  a fight,  battle, 
esp.  in  older  use,  of  a fight  between  two,  = 
Sw.  Dan.  kamp,  battle,  conflict,  = Icel.  kapp 
(assimilated  from  *kamp),  contest,  zeal,  eager- 
ness, vehemence,  a race  (cf.  ODan.  leap , zeal, 
now  only  in  the  phrase  om  kap,  in  competition) ; 
regarded  by  some  as  an  orig.  Teut.  word,  but 
prob.  < L.  campus , a field,  a plain,  later  some- 
times a battle-field,  in  ML.  also  a camp,  battle : 
see  camp2.]  1.  Conflict;  battle. 

Alle  the  kene  mene  of  kampe,  knyghtes  and  other. 

Morte  Arthur  e( E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3702. 
2.  An  English  form  of  the  game  of  foot-ball. 
It  was  played  by  two  parties  of  twelve  men,  ranged  in 
two  lines  120  yards  apart.  A ball  was  laid  in  the  middle, 
and  on  a given  signal  each  party  rushed  forward  to  kick 
★or  throw  it  to  the  opposite  goal. 

campl  (kamp),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  campen,  < AS. 
campian  (=  OFries.  Jcampa,  Jcempa  = D.  ham- 
pen  = OHG.  chamfan,  chemfan,  MHG.  Icemp- 
Jen,  G.  Jcampfen  = Dan.  Tccempe  = Sw.  Tcampa), 
fight,  contend,  (.  camp , a conflict : see  the  noun. 
In  def.  2,  cf.  freq.  cample.]  1.  To  fight;  con- 
tend in  battle  or  in  any  kind  of  contest ; lienee, 
to  strive  with  others  in  doing  anything. — 2.  To 
wrangle ; argue.  [Obs.  or  dial,  in  both  senses.] 


- “"I  "‘wV'“''*i-miycunuwci-8,  lSSOIllO-  YVJ.it  __  ^ 

times  cultivated  for  ornament  and  yields  a yellow  dve  ^ tUq’tt  of  IT  ' IT*  „ 

The  German  camomile  of  trade  consists  of  the  flower-heads  '%0J?n2  n P ^ ^ tlierfa2Je  of  camP*  Tusser. 
of  — .V.  ™ “ camp2  (kamp),  n.  [<  F.  camp,  a camp,  for- 

merly also  a field,  a parallel  form  to  champ,  a 


campaign 

men  is  or  has  been  encamped ; the  collection 
of  tents  or  other  temporary  structures  for 
the  accommodation  of  a number  of  men,  par- 
ticularly troops  in  a temporary  station ; an  en- 
campment. When  an  army  in  the  field  is  to  remain 
for  some  time  at  a particular  spot,  it  may  be  stationed  in 
an  intrenched  camp , surrounded  by  earthworks,  redoubts, 
etc.  A flying  camp  Is  an  encampment  occupied  for  a 
very  brief  period.  The  camps  of  the  ancient  Roman 
soldiers,  even  though  for  a stay  of  only  a night,  were  of 
the  intrenched  class,  customarily  in  the  shape  of  a rec- 
tangle surrounded  by  a foss  (fossa),  with  a stake-faced 
embankment  ( vallum ) on  the  inside.  In  the  typical 
Roman  camp  there  were  four  gates,  one  at  each  side  and 
one  at  each  end,  and  the  interior  was  divided  into 
streets.  The  broadest  street,  100  feet  wide,  ran  between 
the  side  gates.  The  other  streets,  50  feet  wide,  ran  at 
right  angles  to  this  from  end  to  end  of  the  camp.  A 
camp  of  instruction  is  a camp  formed  for  the  reception  of 
troops  who  are  sent  to  be  trained  in  manceuvering  in  large 
bodies  and  in  campaigning  duties  in  general.  There  are 
permanent  camps  of  this  kind  at  Aldershot  in  England,  and 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  France. 

2.  A body  of  troops  or  other  persons  encamp- 
ing together ; an  army  with  its  camp-equipment. 

For  I shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  1. 

The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a splendid  court 
rather  than  of  a military  armament ; and  in  this  situa- 
tion, carrying  more  show  than  real  force  with  it  the 
camp  arrived  at  Bernice.  Hume,  Hist.  Eng.,  V.  319. 

3.  In  British  agri .,  a heap  of  turnips,  potatoes, 
or  other  roots  laid  up  in  a trench  and  thickly 
covered  with  straw  and  earth  for  preservation 
through  the  winter.  In  some  places  called  a 
pit,  in  others  a bury — To  break  camp.  See  break. 

camp-  (kamp),  v.  [<  camp 2 n .]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  put  into  or  lodge  in  a camp,  as  an  army ; en- 
camp. [Rare.] — 2.  To  afford  camping-ground 
for ; afford  rest  or  lodging  to.  [Rare.] 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 

To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  8. 
3.  To  bury  in  pits,  as  potatoes;  pit.  Loudon. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  establish  or  make  a camp; 
go  into  camp:  sometimes  with  down. — 2.  To 
live  in  a camp,  as  an  army:  as,  we  camped  there 
three  days. — 3.  To  live  temporarily  in  a tent 
or  tents  or  in  rude  places  of  shelter,  as  for  health 
or  pleasure : generally  with  out. 
camp3f,  n.  [<  L.  campa , campe,  < Gr.  Kap tttj,  a 
caterpillar.]  A caterpillar.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
campable  (kam'pa-bl),  a.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  a 
perversion  of  capable.’]  Able  to  do.  Grose. 
[North.  Eng.] 

campagi,  n.  Plural  of  campagus. 
campagnol  (kam-pa-nyoF),  n.  [F.  (=  It.  cam- 
pagnuolo),  < campagne  = It.  campagna , a field, 
open  country : see  campaign.  ] A French  name 
of  various  species  of  field-mice  or  voles,  as  Ar- 
vicola  arvalis  and  A.  agrestis  / hence,  any  vole 
or  meadow-mouse  of  the  subfamily  Arvicolince, 
family  Muridcc. 

campagus  (kam'pa-gus),  n. ; pi.  campagi  (-ji). 


Wild  camomile  is  the  fever- 


of  Matricaria  Chamomilla. 
few. 

For  though  the  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  the 
faster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted,  the  sooner 
it  wears.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

camoochf,  n.  [Also  camouccio,  used  in  the  same 
sense,  appar.  repr.  It.  camoscio,  a chamois,  wild 
goat  (see  chamois),  perhaps  affected  in  E.  use 
by  It.  camuso , a person  with  a flat  nose:  see 
camous.]  A term  of  abuse  equivalent  to  goat 
(see  etymology). 

Whoever  says  you  have  a black  eye,  is  a camooch. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  i 2. 

Speak  not , I will  not  hear  thee : away,  camouccio  ! 

B.  J onson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  3. 

Camorra  (ka-mor'a),  n.  [It. ; cf.  obs.  It.  “ca- 
morra, an  Irish  rugge,  also  an  upper  cassock,” 

camorro , a woman’s  frock”  (Florio),  now  ca- 
morro,  an  ugly  person  (applied  to  a woman).] 
A secret  organization  formed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  under  the  Bourbon  government, 
first  publicly  known  about  1820,  partly  political 
and  partly  of  the  nature  of  a standing  vigilance 
committee,  which  exercised  great  power  at 
times  among  the  lower  classes,  settling  disputes 
and  acting  as  referee,  punishing  real  or  imagi- 
nary crimes,  and  exacting  payment  for  all  such 
services,  it  became  guilty  of  many  violent  acts  in  the 
interest  ol  private  vengeance  or  avarice.  Although  for 
political  reasons  tolerated  under  Ferdinand  II.  (1830-59), 
it  was  attacked  by  the  government  of  Francis  II.,  in  re- 
venge for  which  it  united  with  the  opponents  of  the  Bour- 
oons  and  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  that  dynasty.  At 
pieBent  the  organization,  though  retaining  an  existence, 
is  of  less  importance  than  formerly. 

Oamorrism  (ka-mor'izm),  n.  [<  Camorra  + 
-ism.]  The  system  and  mode  of  action  of  the 


field,  = Pr.  camp  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  campo,  < L. 
campus,  a field,  a plain,  a place  of  action,  in 
ML.  also  a camp,  a battle,  = Gr.  Kyrrog,  Dor.  Ka- 
nos, a garden,  orchard,  plantation:  see  campl.] 
1.  A place  where  an  army  or  other  body  of 


Typical  Plan  of  Roman  Camp. 

A,  praetorium;  A’,  quaestor  and  prefects;  A",  tribunal,  etc.;  B, 
tribunes;  C,  forum;  D,  h,  F,  legionaries  (Triarii,  Principes,  and 
Hastati);  G,  cavalry;  //,  /,  allies,  foot  and  horse;  auxiliary 
troops ; K , picked  cohorts ; Z,  special  or  extraordinary  cohorts ; M 
special  or  extraordinary  squadrons  of  horse ; N,  Decuman  gate ; O 
praetorian  gate ; P,  porta  principalis  dexfcra ; O,  porta  principalis  si- 
mstra ; x,  2, 3, 4,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  legions ; 5,  6,  right  and 


[.LL.,  perhaps  < L.  campus,  a field:  see  camp%.] 
In  Bom.  antiq.,  a low  shoe  or  slipper  covering 
the  toes,  having  the  heel-piece  carried  around 
on  each  side  nearly  to  the  ankle-hone,  but  leav- 
ing the  instep  and  the  sides  of  the  foot  un- 
covered, and  secured  on  the  foot  by  ribbons 
or  straps.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  wealthy  and 
* official  classes. 

campaign  (kam-pan'),  n.  [<  F.  campaigns,  now 
campagne  (assibilated  champagne,  > E.  cham- 
paign), an  open  field,  a military  campaign,  = 
Sp.  campaha  = Pg.  campanha  = It.  campagna,  < 
ML.  campania,  a level  country,  in  classical  L. 
used  only  as  the  name  of  the  level  country  near 
Naples,  Campania,  now  Campagna  (Camp anus, 
of  Campania,  a Campanian),  < *campanus  (LL. 
campaneus  or  campanius ),  of  a field,  < campus , 
afield:  see  camp1*.]  If.  An  open  field;  a large 
open  plain.  Now  champaign. — 2.  The  opera- 
tions of  an  army  during  one  season,  or  in  a defi- 
nite enterprise : as,  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 
~3.  Continued  or  sustained  aggressive  opera- 
tions directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  some 
particular  object : as,  the  temperance  campaign ; 
especially,  in  TJ.  S.  politics,  organized  action  in 
influencing  voters  in  an  election,  etc. : as,  the 
last  presidential  campaign. 

We  should  get  those  amendments  out  of  the  way  before 
we  strike  out  for  the  summer  campaign. 

S.  Bowles,  Letter  to  H.  L.  Dawes,  Feb.  16, 1857. 
4.  In  metal.,  the  time  during  which  a furnace 
remains  in  operation  without  stoppage Cam- 

paign wig.  See  wig. 

campaign  (kam-pan'),  v.  i.  [<  campaign,  ».] 
To  serve  in  a campaign. 

The  officers  who  campaigned  in  the  late  rebellion. 

Sir  R.  Musgrave , Irish  Rebellion,  p.  6. 


campaigne 

campaigne  (kam-pan'),  n.  [Prop.  *campane,  < 
P.  campane,  a bell,  a fringe,  tuft,  etc. : see  cam- 
pane .]  A narrow  kind  of  pillow-lace,  used  es- 
pecially as  an  edging  to  broader  laces, 
campaigner  (kam-pa'ner),  n.  [<  campaign  + 
-er1.]  One  who  is  or  has  been  in  active  service 
in  a campaign  or  campaigns. 

Both  horse  and  rider  were  old  campaigners,  and  stood 
without  moving  a muscle.  Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

The  plain  before  the  town  was  full  of  tents,  and,  long 
before  the  town  or  the  tents  were  within  sight,  the  sight 
of  actual  campaigners  gave  a keen  feeling  of  what  was 
going  on.  7.'.  A . Freeman , Venice,  p.  265. 

campana  (kam-pa'na),  n.  [=  P.  campane  = 
Pr.  Sp.  It.  campana',  < ML.  campana,  a bell.] 
1.  Eccles .,  a church-bell. — 2.  A.  bell-like  dish 
or  cover  used  in  making  sulphuric  acid. — 3.  In 
hot.,  the  pasque-flower,  Pulsatilla  Pulsatilla. 
Campana  here  he  crops.  Drayton,  Polyolhion,  xiii.  227. 
campanal  (kam-pa/nal),  a.  [<  *campana  for 
Campanula  + -ah']  Related  to  the  Campawu- 
lacew ; applied  by  Lindley  to  one  of  the  largest 
of  his  alliances  of  plants,  of  which  the  bellworts 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type, 
campane  (kam-pan'),  n.  [P.  campane,  a bell, 
tuft,  fringe,  etc. : see  campana.]  In  her.,  a bell. 
campaned  (kam-pand'),  a.  [<  campane  + -ed2.] 
In  her.,  bearing  campanes  or  bells, 
campanero  (kam-pa-na'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  a bellman, 
< campana,  a bell;  see  campana.]  A Spanish 
name  of  the  South  American  bell-birds,  as  the 
arapnnga  and  others  of  the  genus  Chasmorhyn- 
cltus : so  called  from  the  bell-like  sound  of  their 
voice.  See  arapnnga. 

Campania!  (kam-pa'ni-a),  n.  [ML. : see  cam- 
paign.] A large  open  plain ; champaign. 

In  vast  campanias  there  are  few  cities.  Sir  W.  Temple. 
Forerunners  of  that  great  day  of  battle ; which  shall, 
like  light  horsemen,  scour  the  campania. 

Jer.  Taylw\  "Works,  I.  371. 

Campanian  (kam-pa'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Campania  (see  campaign,  n.)  + -an.]  I.  a. 
Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of 
Campania,  an  an- 
cient province  of 
southern  Italy,  in- 
cluding the  Nea- 
politan plain. 

II.  n.  A native 
or  an  inhabitant  of 
Campania, 
campaniform 
(kam-pan'i-f6vm), 
a.  [<  NL.  campani- 
formis,  < ML.  cam- 
pana, a bell,  + 

L.  forma,  shape.] 

Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a bell ; 
campanulate ; bell- 
shaped. 

campanile  (kam- 
pa-ne'le),  n. ; pi. 
campaniles,  campa- 
nili  (-lez,  -li).  [It., 

= Sp.  Pg.  campanil 
= P.  campanile,  < 

ML.  campanile,  < 
campana,  a bell: 
see  campana.]  In 
arch.,  a bell-tower 
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Cf.  campana,  pasque-flower.]  1.  A large  ge- 
nus of  plants,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
family  Campanula- 


ceee;  the  bell-flower 
genus.  The  species  areher- 
baceous  plants,  with  bell- 
shaped flowers  usually  of  a 
white  or  blue  color.  The 
most  common  and  _ best- 
known  wild  species  is  the 
delicate  harebell,  C.  rotun- 
difolia,  the  bluebell  of 
Scotland,  which  is 
growing  in  rocky 
around  the  globe  in  the 
northern  temperate  and  arc- 
tic zones.  Many  species  are 
cultivated  for  their  showy 
flowers,  the  most  frequent 
being  C.  Medium , known  as 
canterbury-bells.  C.  Ranun- 
culus is  frequently  cultivat- 
ed in  southern  Europe  for 
its  edible  tuberous  roots. 

2.  [Z.c.]  A chasuble:  so 


camp-follower 

a bell;  bell-shaped.  In  hot.,  applied  to  many  parts 
of  plants,  particularly  to  the  corolla.  In  entom. , said  of 
surfaces  which  are  rounded  at  one  end,  with  the  sides 
somewhat  incurved  and  then  spreading  out  to  the  other 
end ; applied  especially  to  the  metanotum,  the  broader  end 
being  the  base.  The  abdomen  of  an  insect  is  said  to  be 
campanulate  when  the  basal  joint  is  slender  and  the 
second  dilated  and  hollowed  at  the  apex,  so  that  the  third 
joint  is  received  within  it. 

Campanulina  (kam-pan-u-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  < 
ML.  campanula,  dim.  of  campana,  a bell.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Campanulinidce. 
found  campanulinid  (kam-pan-n'-lin'id),  n.  A polyp 
places  of  the  family  Campanulinidce. 

Campanulinidse  (kam-pan-u-lin'i-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.j  < Campanulina  + -idee.]  A family  of  ser- 
tularian  or  calyptoblastic  hydroid  hydrozoans. 
They  are  colonies  of  polyps,  which  are  differentiated  into 
alimentary  zooids,  with  one  verticil  of  filiform  tentacles, 
and  generative  polyps,  having  the  polypostyles  without 
mouth  or  tentacles.  Both  kinds  of  zooids  are  invested  by 
chitinous  capsules.  The  polypostyles  only  produce  by 
budding  sexual  zooids,  which  are  rudimentary  medusae  and 
never  become  free.  Campanulina  is  the  typical  genus. 


called  from  its  conical  Campbellite  (kam'bel-it),  «.  [<  Campbell  ( see 


Flowering  Branch  of  Campa- 
nu l a Aleciiuni. 


shape  when  put  about 
the  body. — 3.  [Z.  c.]  In 
zool.  and  anat.,  some 
campanulate  or  hell-shaped  part  or  organ. — 
Campanula  Halleri,  in  ichth.,  the  swollen  end  of  the 
falciform  process  in  the  eye  of  a fish.  See  extract. 

A vascular  darkly-pigmented  process  ...  is  found  in 
the  eyes  of  many  Teleostei,  and  ...  its  end  . . . is.  pro- 
vided with  a swelling  ( campanula  Halleri ),  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  hinder  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  531. 

CampannlaceES  (kam-pan-u-la/so-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Campanula  + -acese.]  A family  of  di- 
cotyledonous sympetalous  plants,  the  bell- 
worts,  mostly  herbaceous,  with  bland  milky 
juice,  alternate  leaves,  a regular  bell-shaped 
or  rotate  corolla,  distinct  stamens,  and  nu- 
merous seeds  in  a capsule  usually  opening  by 
valves  or  lateral  slits.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of 
northern  temperate  regions,  and  are  of  little  value  except 
for  ornament.  The  principal  genus  is  Campanula.  The 
family  is  now  regarded  as  including  the  Lobeliacete.  See 
cuts  under  Campanula  and  harebell. 

campanulaceous  (kam-pan-u-la'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  family  Campanulacese. 
Campanularia  (kam-pan-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL., 
little  bell.]  The  typical 


< ML.  campanula,  a _ 

genus  of  the  family  Campanulariidce,  having 
cup-shaped  hydrothee®  at  the  ends  of  ringed. 

stalks  and  polypites  with  a circlet  of  tentacles  Campeachy  wood.  Same  as  logwood. 


def.)  + -ite2.]  1.  A member  of  the  body 
of  Christians  known  as  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Campbell.  [U.  S.] — 2.  One  of  the  followers  of 
the  Rev.  John  McLeod  Campbell,  who,  when 
deposod  in  1831  for  teaching  the  universality 
of  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  founded  a 
separate  congregation.  [Scotch.] — 3.  [ l . c.] 
A local  name  of  a sunfish,  Pomoxis  annularis, 
abundant  in  the  Mississippi.  Also  called 
new-light. 

Tile  names  new-light  and  Campbellite  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  became  abundant  and  the  subject  of  observation 
when  the  religious  denomination  bearing  those  names  ori- 
ginated. Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  235. 

camp-ceiling  (kamp'seHing),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
ceiling  sloping  on  either  side  from  the  vertical 
walls  toward  a plane  surface  in  the  middle,  so 
as  somewhat  to  resemble  a coved  ceiling.  It 
is  most  frequently  used  in  garrets,  giving  the 
roof  a resemblance  to  the  top  of  a tent. 

camp-chair  (kamp'char),  n.  A light  chair  con- 
structed like  a camp-stool,  but  with  a back. 

camp-drill  (kamp'dril),  n.  A portable  drill 
having  two  arms  which  extend  outward  from 
the  ends  of  a connecting  piece,  the  upper  arm 
carrying  the  drill,  and  the  lower  serving  as  a 
rest  for  the  work  which  lies  between  the  two. 


Campanile  of  Giotto,  Florence. 


below  the  conical  pro- 
boscis. 

Campaimlarise  (kam- 
pan-u-la'ri-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ’ Gf . Campanularia.] 
In  Claus’s  system  of  clas- 
sification, a suborder  of 
Hydromedusa},  character- 
ized by  the  chitinous 
skeletal  tubes  widening 
out  round  the  polyp-head 
to  form  cup-like  hydro- 
thecee : same  as  Calypto- 
blastea.  Also  called  Vesi- 
culata. 

campanularian  (kam- 

fan-u-la'ri-an),  a.  and  m. 

. a.  Campanulate;  ca- 
lyptoblastic ; havingbell- 
shaped hydrothec® : said 
only  of  the  Calyptoblas- 
tea  or  Campanularia}. 
Also  campanularidan. 

II.  n.  Amemberof  the 


pan-u-lar'i-dii),  n.  pi. 
[NL.’,  < Campanularia  + 


especially,  in  some  parts 
of  Italy,  a detached  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  bells ; also,  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  a particular  form  of  bell-turret,  _ . 
such  as  the  two  western  towers  of  St.  Paul’s  genus  Campanularia. 
cathedral  in  London,  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Pan-  Campanularida  (kam- 
theon  in  Rome,  etc.  Many  of  the  campaniles  of  Italy  l .. ..  ' 

are  lofty  and  magnificent  structures ; that  in  Cremona  is 
395  feet  high,  and  that  in  Florence,  designed  by  Giotto 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  for  the  cathedral  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  is  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  Pointed 
style  in  Italy. 

campaniliform  (kam  - pa  - nil'  i-  form),  a. 

Shaped  like  a campanile, 
campanologist  (kam-pa-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  cam- 
panology + -ist.]  " 
campanology. 

campanology  (kam-pa-nol'o-ii),  n. 


Campanularia. 

A , hydranth;  e,  its  pe- 
duncle ; e',  hydrotheca ; o, 
mouth  ; te,  tentacles ; k',  di- 
gestive cavity,  continuous  with 
body-cavity,  k, contained  in  the 


Campephaga,  Campephagidae,  etc.  See  Cam- 

pophaga,  etc. 

camper1!  (kam'per),  n.  [<  ME.  campar;  < camp 1 
+ -er1.]  One  who  plays  at  the  game  of  camp. 
Tusser. 

camper2  (kam'per),  n.  [<  camp2,  v.,  + -er1.] 
One  who  camps  out,  or  lives  in  a camp. 

A true  and  circumstantial  delineation  of  the  camper's 
life  in  the  Maine  forests.  The  American,  VII.  169. 

camperknowst,  n.  [E.  dial.,  prop.  *camper- 
nolls,  lit.  mushrooms  (of  which  in  part  the  dish 
was  prob.  composed),  = MD.  kampernoelie,  D. 
kampernoelje  = MLG.  kamperndl,  mushroom,  < 
It.  campignuolo,  > F.  champignon,  a mushroom: 
see  champignon.  ] Ale  pottage,  made  with  sugar, 
spices,  etc.  Grose. 

campesont,  n.  Same  as  gambeson.  Wright. 
campestral  (kam-pes'tral),  a.  [<  L.  campestris, 
< campus,  a field:  see  camp2.]  Pertaining  to  an 
open  field ; growing  in  a field  or  on  open  ground. 

The  campestral  or  wild  beech  is  blacker  and  more  dur- 

Mortimer. 


DOay-cavny,  A', contained  in  me  . able. 

campestrian,  campestrine  (kam-pes 'tri-an, 

um  containing  two  medusiform  -trill),  ( l . Same  aS  CaTllVestTCll, 

32£SE2$Sl£’5i£i  camp-fight!  (kamp'flt),  n.  [<  camp1  + fight; 
gonophore;  t",  the  somatic  cf_  jJt  camvus,  a duel:  see  camp1.]  Ill  old 
of  the  stoio™"ca  a°bud.t  * at  law,  a trial  by  duel,  or  the  combat  of  two  cham- 
pions, for  the  decision  of  a controversy. 

-ida.]  A suborder  or  other  division  of  the  ca-  camp-fire  (kamp'fir),  n.  1.  A fire  in  a camp 
lyptoblastic  hydroid  hydrozoans,  distinguish-  for  warmth  or  cooking:  as,  a soldier’s  or  a 


ing  the  campanularian  from  the  sertularian 
forms  of  the  Calyptoblastea. 
campanularidan  (kam-pan-u-lar'i-dan),  a. 
Same  as  campanularian. 

One  skilled  in  the  art  of  campanulariid  (kam-pan-u-lar'i-id),  n.  A po- 
lyp of  the  family  Campanulariidce. 

[<  ML.  Campanulariid se  (kam-pairiu-la-ri'i-de),  n.  pi. 


campana,  a bell,  + Or.  -Tayta,  \ 7ikye.Lv,  speak: 
see  -ology.~\  1.  The  art  or  the  principles  of 
bell-founding,  bell-ringing,  etc. 

The  enthusiastic  notices  which  the  London  papers  give 
of  the  casting  of  a new  big  bell  for  St.  Paul’s  may  justify 
the  publication  here  of  a few  notes  on  the  subject  of  cam - 
panology.  Philadelphia  Record,  Jan.  14,  1882,  p.  8. 

2 A treatise  on  this  art. 

Campanula  (kam-pan'u-la),  n.  [ML.,  dim.  of 
campana,  a bell;  from  the  form  of  the  corolla. 


[NL.,  < Campanularia  + -idee.] 


calyptoblastic  hydroid  hydrozoans,  having  the 
cells  terminal,  pedunculate,  and  campanulate, 
and  the  polypites  with  a large  trumpet-shaped 
proboscis.  Campanularia,  Clytia , Obelia,  etc.,  are  gen- 
era of  this  family.  Also  written  Campanularidce , Cam - 
panulariadce.  See  cut  under  Campanularia. 

campanulate  (kam-pan'u-lat),  a.  [<  ML.  cam - 

panulatus,<  campanula,  a little  bell,  dim.  of  cam- 
pana, a bell : see  campana. ~\  Having  the  form  of 


as,  a 

hunter’s  camp-fire.  It  is  commonly  built  in  the 
open  air  and  on  the  ground. 

A huge  camp-fire  blazing  up  beneath  the  forest  arches. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXI.  5. 

2.  Among  the  members  of  the  society  called 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a meeting  or 
- . _ reunion  of  the  members  of  a post.  [U.  S.] 

A family  of  camp-follower  (karap'foFo-er),  n.  One  who 


follows  a camp  or  an  army  without  being  offi- 
cially connected  with  it,  as  a sutler,  washer- 
woman, etc. 

The  troops  were  attended  by  a great  multitude  of  camp- 
followers.  Macaulay. 

In  the  moment  of  failure  [at  Bannockburn],  the  sight  of 
a body  of  camp-followers,  whom  they  mistook  for  reen- 
forcements to  the  enemy,  spread  panic  through  the  Eng- 
lish host.  J.  R.  Green , Short  Hist.  Eng.  People,  iv.  § 6, 


camphene 

camphene,  camphine  (kam-fen'  or  kam'fen), 
n.  [< eamph(or ) + -ene,-ine2.]  1.  The  name  given 
to  a hydrocarbon  having  the  formula  C]0H10, 
and  which  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  melts  at  51°  C.  Camphene  exists  ready  formed  in  plants, 
as  in  citronella  oil,  oil  of  camphor,  etc.  It  is  best  pre- 
pared by  heating  bornyl  chlorid,  C10II17  Cl,  with  sodium 
acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  name  was  formerly 
used  by  some  authorities  as  synonymous  with  terpene,  but 
the  latter  is  now  used  as  the  generic  name  of  all  the  hydro- 
carbons having  the  empirical  formula  C5H8.  Camphene 
exists  in  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  dextrorotatory',  the  other 
levorotatory. 

2t-  The  commercial  term  for  purified  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, obtained  by  distilling  the  crude  oil  over 
quicklime  to  free  it  from  resin.  It  gives  a bril- 
liant light  in  lamps  having  a very  strong  draft  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smoke,  and  was  extensively  used  before  the 
introduction  of  petroleum. 

camphic  (kam'fik),  a.  [<  eamph(or)  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  camphor : as,  camphic  acid, 
camphine,  n.  See  camphene. 
camphiret  (kam'fir), ».  [See  camphor.']  1.  An 
old  form  of  camphor. 

Wood  of  aloes,  camphire  and  many  other  things. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  56. 
2.  In  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  (Cant, 
i.  14,  iv.  13),  a faulty  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  henna-plant,  Lawsonia  alba. 
camphiredt  (kam'fird),  a.  [<  camphire  for  cam- 
phor + -ea2.]  Impregnated  with  camphor; 
camphorated. 

Wash-balls  perfumed,  camphired,  and  plain. 

Tatler,  No.  101. 

camphogeil  (kam'fo-jen),  n.  [<  ML.  carnpho- 
( ra ),  camphor,  + L.  -gen,  producing : see  -gen.'] 
A colorless  liquid  (C10H14.)  produced  by  dis- 
tilling camphor  with  phosphorous  pentoxid. 
Also  called  cymene. 

carnphol  (kam'fol),  n.  [<  camph{or)  + -ol.] 
Same  as  Borneo  camphor  (which  see,  under 
camphor). 

campholic  (kam-fol'ik),  a.  [<  carnphol  + -ic.] 

Related  to  or  containing  carnphol Campholic 

acid,  an  acid  (C10H,g02)  produced  from  camphor  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  solution.  It  is  a white  volatile 
-n  solid,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
camphor  (kam'fqr),  n.  [Now  spelled  to  imi- 
tate the  ML.  form,  but  until  recently,  and  still 
dial.,  camphire , earlymod.  E.  camphire,  campher, 
camfere,  < F.  camphre  = Sp.  eanfor,  canfora, 
alcanfor  = Pg.  canfora,  alcanfor  = It.  canfora 
= D.  kamfer  = MHQ-.  campher  (also  gaffer ),  G. 
kampfer  = Dan.  Sw.  kamfer  = Pol.  kamfora  = 
Bohem.  kamfora,  kamfr,  kafr  — Russ,  kamfara, 
< ML.  camphora,  canfora,  camforum,  also  cafu- 
ra_,  NL.  camphora  = MGr.  NGr.  sdtyovpa  = Turk. 
kafur,  < At.  and  Pers.  kafur  = Skt.  karpura 
= Hind,  kapura,  camphor,  < Malay  kapur,  cam- 
phor, lit.  chalk,  lime ; kapur  barits,  Barns  cam- 
phor, the  camphor  of  Sumatra  and  Java  (Barus, 
a place  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra)  ; kapur 
tohori,  Japan  camphor.]  A whitish,  translu- 
cent, volatile  substance  closely  related  to  the 
ethereal  oils,  with  a tough  crystalline  texture, 
a peculiar  penetrating  odor,  and  an  aromatic 
cooling  taste,  the  product  of  various  trees  and 
plants  of  eastern  Asia  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands. See  camplior-tree.  Common  or  laurel  cam- 
phor (C,0H16O)  is  distilled  from  the  wood  of  a lauraceous 
tree,  Cinnamomum  camphora,  and  is  obtained  in  its  crude 
state  from  Formosa  and  Japan  and  afterward  refined  by 
sublimation.  It  is  of  frequent  use  in  medicine  as  a ner- 
vous stimulant  and  antispasmodic  in  typhoid  and  hysteri- 
cal states.— Alant  camphor.  Ci0Hj6O,  a camphor  resem- 
bling peppermint  in  taste  and  smelf,  found  In  the  roots  of 
Inula  Helenium.— Artificial  camphor,  C10H16HC],  or 
hydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil , a solid  obtained  by  treat- 
ing oil  of  turpentine  with  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
has  the  odor  and  taste  of  common  camphor,  but  is  less 
pungent,  and  is  somewhat  terebinthinate.  ■ — Blumea 
camphor,  or  ngai,  a substance  having  the  same  compo- 
sition as  Borneo  camphor,  but  differing  from  it  in  turning 
polarized  light  to  the  left.  It  is  obtained  by  distillation 
from  a tall  herbaceous  composite,  Blumea  balsamifera, 
growing  abundantly  in  tropical  eastern  Asia,  and  is  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  medicine  and  in  perfuming  the  finer  kinds 
of  ink. — Borneo  camphor,  also  known  as  Barus,  Ma- 
layan, or  Sumatra  camphor,  Ci0H18O,  a substance  very 
similar  in  its  properties  to  common  camphor.  It  is  found 
in  a solid  crystalline  state  in  fissures  in  the  trunk  of 
Dryobalanops  aromatica,  a gigantic  forest-tree  of  Suma- 
tra and  Borneo.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  masses  several 
pounds  in  weight.  Also  called  borneol  and  carnphol. — 
Camphora  monobromata,  C10n]r,BrO,  a substance  ob- 
tained by  replacing  one  hydrogen  atom  in  camphor  with 
bromine.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a sedative.  Also  called 
monobromated  camphor,  bromated  camphor,  brominated 
camphor . — Camphor -julep  or  -water,  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  camphor  in  water. — Cedrene  camphor,  Cj  5H26O, 
the  crystalline  portion  of  oil  of  red  cedar,  obtained  by  cool- 
ing the  oil  until  the  crystals  separate,  and  afterward  press- 
ing out  the  liquid. — Tobacco  camphor,  a name  given  by 
Gmelin  to  nicotianin.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  416.  [Other  so- 
called  camphors  (stearoptenes)  are  obtained  from  various 
volatile  oils,  constituting  the  least  volatile  portion  of  the 
oil  and  crystallizing  at  ordinary  temperatures.] 
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camphor  (kam'for),  v.  t.  [<  camphor,  n.]  To 
impregnate  or  wash  with  camphor;  camphor- 
ate.  [Rare.] 

camphoraceous  (kam-fo-ra'shius),  a.  [<  cam- 
phor + - aceous .]  Of  the  nature  of  or  resem- 
bling camphor. 

camphorate  (kam'fo-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
camphorated,  ppr.  camphorating.  [<  NL.  cam- 
phoratus,  pp.  of  camphorare,  < camphora,  cam- 
phor: see  camphor  and  -ate1.]  To  treat  or  im- 
pregnate with  camphor:  as,  “a  camphorated 
draught,”  DungUson. 

Camphorate  (kam'fq-rat),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
camphoratus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  camphor  or  impregnated  with  it : as, 
“ camphorate  liquors,”  Boyle,  Works,  I.  433. 

II.  n.  [=NL.  camphoratum,  neut.]  In  chem. , 
a compound  of  camphoric  acid  with  different 
bases. 

camphoric  (kam-for'ik),  a.  [<  camphor  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  camphor Cam- 

phoric acid,  C10H1604,  a dibasic  acid  produced  from 
camphor  by  digestion  with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  crystal- 
line colorless  flakes,  which  are  not  readily  soluble  in  cold 
water. 

camphor-oil  (kam'for-oil),  ».  1.  A yellowish- 

brown  liquid  which  drains  from  the  crude 
camphor  of  commerce,  having  a camphor-like 
odor  and  taste,  and  containing  a considerable 
quantity  of  camphor  in  solution. — -2.  A red- 
dish volatile  oil,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine (C10H16),  obtained  from  the  Dryobalanops 
Camphora  by  tapping  the  tree,  and  from  reser- 
voirs which  form  in  the  trunk.  It  is  but  rarely 
met  with  in  commerce.  Also  called  camphor- 
wood  oil. 

camphoronic  (kam-fo-ron'ik),  a.  [ < camphor 
+ -one  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
camphor.— Camphoronic  acid,  CaH12Oe,  a tribasic 
acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  camphor  or  camphoric 
acid  by  nitric  acid.  It  forms  colorless  microscopic  nee- 
dles, which  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 

camphor-tree  (kam'for-tre),  n.  1.  A laura- 
eeous  tree,  Cinnamomum  Camphora,  which 
yields  the  camphor  of  commerce,  found  in  Ja- 
pan, along  the  southern  maritime  regions  of 
China,  and  especially  in  Formosa.  The  timber  is 
excellent  and  much  prized  for  making  clothes  chests  and 


Branch  of  Camphor-tree  ( Cinnamomum  camphora). 

cabinets.  Camphor  is  obtained  from  the  root,  trunk,  and 
branches  by  exposing  the  chips  in  closed  vessels  to  the 
vapor  of  boiling  water.  The  hot  steam  volatilizes  the  cam- 
phor, which  is  deposited  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessels. 
2.  The  Dryobalanops  aromatica , a tree  of  Su- 
matra and  Borneo,  yielding  Borneo  camphor 
(which  see,  under  camphor) . See  Dryobalanops. 

camphor-wood  (kam'for-wud),  n.  The  wood 
of  the  camphor-tree— Camphor-wood  oil.  Same 

as  camphor-oil , 2. 

camphrene  (kam-fren'),  n.  [<  camphor  + -ene.] 
A volatile  product,  to  which  the  formula  Cg 
H^O  has  been  given,  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  camphor.  It  may  be  simply 
phorone  (a  condensation  product  of  acetone)  with  slight 
impurities.  IT.  S.  Dispensatory . 

campion  (kam 'pi-on),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin ; 
prob.  ult.  < L.  campus,  a field : first  applied  to 
the  rose-  and  the  red  and  white  campions.  Cf. 
champion champaign.]  The  name  of  certain 
plants  belonging  chiefly  to  the  genera  Lychnis 
and  Silene  (which  see).  Bladder-campion  is  Silene 
vulgaris ; sea-campion,  5.  maritime! ; moss-campion,  .S'. 
acaulis  ; starry  campion,  .S',  stellata  ; red  aipine  campion, 
Viscaria  alpina;  rose-campion,  Lychnis  Coronaria  and 


Gampophaginae 

L.  Flos-J ovis  ; red  campion,  L.  dioica  ; white  campion,  L. 
alba;  meadow-campion,  L.  Flos-cuculi;  corn-campion, 
Agrostemma  Githago. 

camp-kettle  (kamp'ket',/l),  n.  A pot  for  the  use 
of  soldiers  or  others  in  a camp, 
cample  (kam'pl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  campled, 
ppr.  campling.  [E.  dial.,  also  camble  (and  cam- 
po) ; freq.  of  camp1.]  To  contend;  argue ; talk 
noisily.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

If  they  be  incensed,  angry,  chid  a little,  their  wives 
must  not  cample  again,  but  take  it  in  good  part. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  591. 

camp-meeting  (kamp'me//ting),  n.  A religious 
gathering  for  prayer,  instruction,  exhortation, 
etc.,  held  in  an  encampment  formed  in  a wood, 
grove,  or  field,  generally  continued  for  a week 
or  more.  The  practice  of  holding  such  meetings  origi- 
nated in  the  United  States  in  1799,  and  is  still  common, 
especially  in  the  Methodist  denomination.  Called  by  Mor- 
mons wood-meeting. 

campo  (kiim'po),  n.  [Pg.  Sp.  It.  campo,  < L. 
campus,  a field:  see  camp 2.]  1.  A field;  a 
plain;  an  open  place;  specifically  applied  in 
Brazil  to  patches  of  land  in  the  midst  of  dense 
forests  which  are  either  entirely  bare  of  trees 
or  are  only  sparsely  covered  with  them. 

The  country  around  Santarem  is  a campo  region ; a 
slightly  elevated  and  undulating  tract  of  land,  wooded 
only  in  patches,  or  with  single  scattered  trees. 

II.  W.  Bates,  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazon,  p.  176. 

2.  The  Italian  acre,  a measure  of  land  vary- 
ing in  different  states  from  f of  an  English  acre 
to  1J-  acres. 

Campodea  (kam-po'de-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  itaym/, 
a caterpillar,  + stdot,  form.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Cam- 
podeidie.  C.  stapliylinus  is  an 
example. 

Campodea  is  supposed  to  be  “the  rep- 
resentative of  a form  from  which  many 
other  groups  have  been  derived.” 

Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  106. 

Campodess  (kam-po'de-e),  n.  pi. 

[NL.]  Same  as  Campodeidce.  A. 

8.  Packard. 

campodeid  (kam-po' de-id),  n. 

An  insect  of  the  family  Campo- 
deidce. 

Campodeidia  (kam-po-de'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Campodea  + -idee.]  A 
remarkable  family  of  thysanurous 
insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Cam- 
podea, illustrating  a generalized  or  synthetic 
type  from  which  other  groups  may  have  been  de- 
rived. They  are  of  elongated  form,  the  abdomen  having 
10  segments  and  ending  in  2 long  filaments,  and  have  3 pairs 
of  legs,  simple  tracheie,  and  no  eyes.  In  general  aspect  the 
Campodeidce  recall  some  of  the  myriapods ; they  are  re- 
lated to  Poduridce,  and  especially  to  Lepismidce.  The  fam- 
ily contains  the  genus  Nicoletia  besides  Campodea,  and  to 
it  the  genus  Iapyx  is  sometimes  referred.  Also  Campodece, 
and  less  correctly  Campodidce. 
campoi  (kam-poi'),  n.  [The  Cantonese  pron.  of 
Chin,  i hen,  selected,  + pei,  fire.]  A selected 
and  carefully  fired  variety  of  Congou  tea. 
campon  g (kam'pong),  n.  [Malay  kampong,  an 
inclosure.]  The  same  as  kampong  (which 
see). 

_ All  islands  are  liable  to  the  linguistic  difficulty  of  tlieir 
littoral  being  occupied  by  a superior  seafaring  and  com- 
mercial race,  either  continuously  or  in  detached  cumpongs, 
while  the  interior  and  unexplored  mountains  become  the 
refuge  of  shy  and  uncivilized  indigenes. 

R.  N.  Oust,  Mod.  Langs.  E.  Ind.,  p.  132. 

Campophaga  (kam-pof'a-ga),  n.  [NL.  (Vieil- 

lot,  1816),  < Gr.  sdfiirr/,  caterpillar,  + tpayeiv,  eat.] 
A genus  of  birds,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Cam- 
pophagin.ee  (which  see) ; the  caterpillar-catch- 
ers proper,  such  as  C.  nigra  of  Africa.  Also 
Campophaga. 

Campophagidas  (kam-po-faj'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Campophaga  + -idee.]  A family  of  old-world 
turdoid  passerine  birds,  named  from  the  genus 
Campophaga,  containing  more  or  less  shrike- 
like birds  with  soft  plumage,  that  of  the  rump 
usually  with  stiffened  shafts,  the  bill  grypanian 
with  covered  nostrils,  and  the  wings  moderate 
or  long.  The  family  is  better  known  by  its  conventional 
composition  than  by  its  intrinsic  character,  consisting,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  authority,  of  the  genera  A rt amides, 
Campochcera,  Pteropodocys,  Graucalus,  Rdoliisoma,  Lobo- 
tus,  Campophaga,  Pericrocotus,  Lalage,  and  Symmorphus. 
Many  of  the  species  are  called  caterpillar-catchers.  Also 
written  Campephagidce. 

Campophagin83  (kam,i'po-fa-ji'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Campophaga  + -ince.]  A group  of  old-world 
dentirostral  oscine  passerine  birds  of  uncertain 
position,  sometimes  referred  to  the  Laniidce  or 
shrikes,  oftener  to  the  Muscica.pidee  or  flycatch- 
ers, or  raised  to  the  rank  of  a family,  Gam- 
pophagidee;  the  caterpillar-catchers.  Campo- 
phaga is  the  leading  genus.  Also  written  Cam- 
pephagma,  Campephagince. 


campophagine 
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campophagine  (kam-pof'a-jin),  a.  [<  Campo-  Camptosorus  (kamp-to-so'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


phdga  4-  "ine1.]  Feeding  upon  caterpillars ; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Campopha- 
gince  or  Campophagidce.  Also  written  campe- 

dohagine. 

ampophilus  (kam-pof'i-lus),  n.  [NL,  (first 
Campephilus — G.  R.  Gray,  1840),  < Gr.  mpiry,  a 
caterpillar,  + 

J)l?u)g,  loving.] 

A genus  of 
woodpeckers  of 
the  largest  size, 
of  the  fam- 
ily Picidce , in- 
habiting the 
warmer  parts 
of  America ; 
the  ivory-billed 
woodpeckers. 

•They  have  a long, 
straight,  truncate, 
beveled  and  ridged 
bill  of  ivory- 
like hardness  and 
whiteness,  a very 
slender  neck,  the 
head  crested,  and 
the  coloration 
black,  white,  and 
scarlet.  The  best- 
known  species  is  C. 
principalis  of  the 
southern  United 
States,  about  20 
inches  long  and  30 
or  more  in  extent 
of  wings.  Another, 

C.  imperials , is  still  larger.  See  ivory  bill.  Also  written 
Campephilus. 

Campostoma  (kam-pos'to-mji),  n.  [NL.  (Agas- 
siz, 1855),  < Gr.  ua/iny,  a fending,  + orOpa, 
mouth.]  A genus  of  American  cyprinoid 
fishes,  of  the  family  Cyprinidce,  characterized 


sapirTdg,  bent,  + oapdg,  a heap,  mound  (fruit- 
dot)  : see  son<«.]  A genus  of  ferns,  of  the  family 
Polypodiacese,  comprising  two  species,  one  of 
which  is  found  in  eastern  North  America,  the 
other  in  eastern  Asia ; the  walking-fern.  It  has 
fruit-dots  both  parallel  and  oblique  to  the  midrib,  and  the 
tip  of  the  frond  bends  over  and  takea  root,  giving  origin  to 
a new  plant. 

camptotropal  (kamp-tot'ro-pal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
sapizroq,  flexible,  taken  as  equiv.  to  mpizvhtg, 

"bent,  curved,  + rpeiruv,  turn.  Cf.  campylotro- 
pal.) In  hot.,  same  as  campylotropal. 
camptnlicon  (kamp-tu'li-kon),  n.  [An  artifi- 
cial trade-name,  < Gr.  mpmT&s,  flexible,  4-  oiAof, 
woolly,  thick,  crisp,  curled.]  A kind  of  cloth 
resembling  india-rubber,  made  of  a compound 
of  inferior  india-rubber  and  powdered  cork. 

It  is  used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  facings  for  knife- 
boards,  floor-mats  for  steamers,  shields  on  door-steps,  and 
the  like. 

campulitropal,  campulitropous  (kam-pu-lit  - 
ro-pal,  -pus),  a.  Same  as  campylotropal. 

Cam-pump  (kam'pump),  n.  A steam-pump  in 
which  the  motion  is  regulated  by  the  action  of 
cams. 

campus  (kam'pus),  n.  [L.,  a field : see  camp2.] 

The  green  upon  or  about  which  the  buildings  

of  an  American  college  or  university  generally  campylospermate  (kam'i'pi-lo-sper'mat),  a.  In 


Brown-headed  Cactus-wren  ( Campy  lor hynchus  brunmtcapillus). 

in  the  southwestern  United  States,  C.  brunneicapillus , 
the  brown-headed  cactus-wren,  and  C.  ajjinis,  the  St. 
Lucas  cactus-wren. 


stand;  the  college-yard.  _ ... 

camp-vinegar  (kamp'vin'/e-gar),  n.  Amixture  campylospermous  (kam’'pi-16-sper'mus),  a. 
of  vinegar  with  Cayenne  pepper,  soy,  walnut-  (Jr.  Kap%vloQ,  curved,  + oirepfta,  a seed:  see 


hot.,  same  as  campylospermous. 


Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  ( Campophilus 
principalis). 


Stone-roller  (Campostoma  anomalum). 

by  the  enormous  length  of  the  intestine,  which 
is  six  or  seven  times  as  long  as  the  body,  and 
is  wound  in  many  spiral  coils  around  the  air- 
bladder.  The  species  swarm  in  the  spring  in  brooks  of 
the  southern  and  western  United  States,  and  are  known  as 
stone-rollers.  The  genus  is  the  type  of  the  Campostomince. 

Campostominse  (kam-pos-to-mi'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Campostoma  + -inee.)  A.  subfamily  of 
Cyprinidce,  typified  by  the  genus  Campostoma. 

campostomine  (kam-pos'to-min),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Campostomince. 

II.  >i.  A cyprinoid  fish  of  the  subfamily  Cam- 
postominw. 

camp-sheathing  (kamp'she//THing),  n.  [Also 
in  modified  forms  camp-sheeting,  campsheet, 
campshed,  campsliot;  < camp  (perhaps  a corrup- 
tion of  cam,  Dan.  ham,  a ridge:  see  cam1)  + 
sheathing  (or  sheeting,  or  shed,  taken  in  the  same 
sense).]  A structure  consisting  of  a guide- 
pile,  a wale,  or  a horizontal  piece  of  timber, 
and  a series  of  planks  about  three  inches  thick 


catchup,  anchovies,  and  garlic. 

campylite  (kam' pi-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kapizvh>(, 
hent,  curved  (connected  with  k aptnuv,  bend, 
curve),  + -ite2.]  A mineral,  a variety  of  mi- 
metite  or  arsenate  of  lead,  in  which  phosphorus 
largely  replaces  arsenic.  It  is  found  in  Cum- 
berland, England.  The  crystals  are  curved; 
hence  the  name. 

campylometer  (kam-pi-lom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
KapirvAog,  hent,  curved,  + gerpov,  a measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  length  of 
lines,  straight  or  curved,  on  maps  or  plans.  It 
is  so  divided  that  the  actual  length,  correspond- 
ing to  the  given  scale,  may  be  read  from  it. 

Campyloneura  (kam  " pi-16-nu ' rji),  n.  [NL. 
(Fieber,  1861),  < Gr.  Ka/mv'Aoc,  curved,  + vevpov , 
vein.]  A genus  of  true  bugs,  or  Heteroptera,  of 
the  family  Phytocoridce.  The  Phytocorxdce,  as  the 
name  indicates,  feed  on  vegetables,  but  Campyloneura  and 
some  allied  genera  form  an  exception  to  this  rule.  C. 
vitripennis  (Say),  the  glassy-winged  soldier-bug,  is  known 


T ransverse  Section  of 
Campylospermous  Fruit 
of  C onitttn  maculatum. 
a,  a,  seeds,  channeled  up- 
on the  inner  face. 


Glassy-winged  Soldier-bug  and  Pupa  (Campyloneura  vitripennis). 
(Vertical  lines  show  natural  sizes.) 

to  be  predaceous  and  to  attack  leaf-hoppers.  It  is  pale 
greenish-yellow,  and  has  delicately  transparent  wing-cov- 
ers ornamented  with  a rose-colored  or  brownish  cross. 
The  larva  and  pupa  are  more  opaque,  and  are  of  a uni- 

MJ1U  ovxxv,„  „x  ... form  bluish-white  color. 

and  placed  vertically,  erected  at  the  foot  of  an  Campylorhynchinse  (kam//pi-lo-ring-ki'ne),  n. 
embankment  or  a soft  cutting  to  resist  the  out-  pi.  [NL.,  \ Campy  lor  hynchus  + -ince.j  A group 
ward  thrust  of  the  earthwork.  of  oscine  passerine  birds,  commonly  referred 

campsheet,  campshed,  campshot,  camp-  to  the  family  Troglodytidce^  or  wrens.  The  feet 
Sheeting  (kamp'shet,  -shed,  -shot,  -sheeting),  not  strictly  lammiplantar,  the  lateral  tarsal  plates 


n.  Same  as  camp-sheathing. 
camp-stool  (kamp'  stol),  it.  A seat  or  stool  with 
cross-legs  and  a flexible  seat,  so  made  as  to  be 
folded  up  and  packed  away  when  not  in  use. 
campterium  (kamp-te'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  campteria 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  nap-nri/p,  a bending,  turning 

(ci.  ua/mri C,  hent),  < k dprrreiv,  bend.]  In  ornith., 
the  bend  of  the  wing ; the  fore  and  outer  bor- 
der of  the  wing,  as  far  as  the  bones  extend. 
Coues. 


being  divided  or  not  perfectly  fused  in  one,  and  the  tail 
is  broad  and  fan-shaped,  with  the  individual  feathers 
widening  toward  the  end,  whence  the  name  fan-tailed 
wrens,  which  is  applied  to  the  group.  It  is  confined  to 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  is  represented  chiefly  by 
the  genera  Campy  lor  hynchus,  Salpinctes,  and  Catherpes. 
The  species  are  numerous,  especially  those  of  the  first- 
named  genus,  and  are  known  as  cactus-iorens,  caflon- 
wrens,  and  rock-wrens.  See  cuts  under  Campylorhynchus 
and  cwhon-wren. 


the  bend  of  the  wing;  the  fore  and  outer  bor-  Campylorh^lchine  (kam"pi-lo-ring'kin),  a.  In 
/low  /vP  +Tia  wincr.  n.s  fa,r  a, a the  bones  extend.  ,1  ■An  n {1 

ornith having  the  bill  bent;  specifically,  ot  or 

PS:: 


(first  Camptolaimus — G.  B.  Gray,  1841),  < Gr. 
KapitTds,  flexible,  + Aaigdg,  the  throat.]  A not- 
able genus  of  sea-ducks,  of  the  subfamily  Fu- 
ligulincB,  having  as  type  the  pied  or  Labrador 
duck,  C.  labradorius.  They  have  a leathery  expan- 
sion  of  the  edges  of  the  upper  mandible,  a distinct  nail, 
slight  frontal  angles,  slight  teeth  in  the  upper  mandible 
(those  of  the  lower  being  prominent  and  vertical),  bristly 
cheeks,  short  and  vaulted  wings,  a short  and  14-feathered 
tail,  and  the  coloration  of  the  male  entirely  black  and 
white.  The  genus  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction. The  steamer-duck  of  South  America  is  some- 
times placed  iti  this  genus. 


[NL.  (Spix,  1824),  < Gr.  sagirvAoc,  bent,  curved, 
+ fc'vyxoe,  snout,  beak.]  The  typical  and 
largest  genus  of  the  Campylorhynchinat  or  fan- 
tailed wrens,  including  the  numerous  species  of 
cactus-wrens  which  inhabit  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  They  are  of  large  size,  having  a length  of 
7 or  8 inches,  with  the  tarsus  scutellate  behind,  the  lateral 
toes  of  equal  length,  the  wings  and  tail  of  about  equal 
length,  and  the  tail  broad  with  plane  feathers.  The  up- 
per parts  are  brown,  with  sharp  white  streaks;  the  un- 
der parts  white,  boldly  spotted  with  black ; and  the  tail- 
feathers  barred  with  black  and  white.  Two  species  occur 


sperm.)  In  hoi.,  having  the 
albumen  of  the  seed  curved 
at  the  margin  so  as  to  form 
longitudinal  furrows,  as  the 
fruits  of  some  umbelliferous 
plants,  as  in  sweet  cicely, 
campylotropal  (kam  - pi  - 

lot 'ro-pal),  a. 

[<  Gr.  KCW.TiV/rOC, 

curved,  + rpt- 
-n- av,  turn.]  In 
hot.,  curved  in 
such  a manner 
as  to  bring  the 
true  apex  close 
to  the  "base:  ap- 
plied to  an  ovule  or  seed.  Also 
camptotropal,  campulitropal,  campulitropous, 
campylotropous. 

campylotropous  (kam-pi-lot'ro-pus),  a.  Same 
as  campylotropal. 

cam-shaft  (kam'shaft),  n.  A shaft  with  cams  or 
wipers  used  to  lift  the  pestles  of  stamping-mills, 
camsterie  (kam-ste'ri),  a.  [Also  camsteary, 
camsteerie,  camstairie,  camstrairy;  ef.  camstrud- 
geous , of  same  sense ; perhaps  corruptions  of 
Gael,  comh-stri,  -strigh,  -strith,  strife,  broil, 
quarrel  ( comh-stritlieach , contentious),  < comh- 
(=  L.  con-,  com-),  together,  + stri,  strife,  con- 
tention.] Froward;  perverse;  unmanageable. 
[Scotch.] 

He’s  a camsteary  chield,  and  faslieous  about  marches, 

. . . hut  deil  o’  mo  if  I wad  wrang  Jock  o’  Dawston  nei- 
ther. Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  II.  xvii. 

camstrudgeous  (kam -s  trig ' us),  a.  Same  as 
camsterie.  [Scotch,  colloq.] 
caniUS]t,  camusedt,  a.  See  camous,  camoused. 
camus2t,  w.  See  camis. 

cam-wheel  (kam'hwel),  n.  A disk  carrying 
projections  or  grooves  which  produce  a recip- 
rocating rectilinear  or  interrupted  motion  in 
some  other  part  of  the  machinery  connected 
with  it.  See  cam1,  3. 

camwood  (kam'wud),  n.  [Nat.  African  Icambi 
(Mandingo  kamu,  Timne  kam)  + E.  wood.) 
Same  as  barwood,  the  better-known  commercial 
■ name.  It  is  originally  white,  hut  turns  red. 
can1  (kan),  v. ; pret.  could.  [The  forms  are: 
(1)  Ind.  pres.  1st  pers.  can,  2d  canst,  3d  con, 
pi.  can,  < ME.  can,  canst,  can  (also  con,  etc.), 
pi.  cunnen,  cunne  (also  connen,  conne),  < AS. 
cann  or  can,  canst,  cann  or  can  (also  conn,  etc.), 
pi.  cunnon.  (2)  Pret.  could  (the  l being  inserted 
in  ignorant  imitation  of  should  and  would, 
where  the  l is  radical),  < ME.  cotide,  couthe, 
earlier  cuthe,  pi.  coude,  couden,  couthe,  couthen, 
earlier  cuthen,  < AS.  cuthe,  pi.  cuthon  (for 
*cunthe,  *cunthon,  the  n being  lost,  as  in  muth, 
mouth,  toth,  tooth,  etc.).  (3)  Inf.  can  (to  can), 
assumed  from  the  ind.  form,  occasionally  used 
in  mod.  E.  as  a convenient  substitute  for  to  be 
able,  or,  as  in  the  example  cited  from  Bacon, 
analogously  with  will  as  an  independent  verb ; 
ME.  inf.  cunnen,  cunne,  dlso  connen,  conne  (usu- 
ally ‘to  know,’  rarely  ‘to  can’),  < AS.  cunnan, 
scarcely  used.  (4)  The  ppr.,  ME.  cunning,  kun- 


can 

nynge,  etc.,  earlier  and  north,  form  cunnand , is 
mod.  E.  cunning,  with  a partly  deflected  sense : 
see  cunning,  a,,  and  cunning,  n.  (5)  The  pp. 
couth  is  found  in  mod.  E.  only  in  comp,  un- 
couth, and  deriv.  kith,  Tcithe,  q.  v. ; ME.  couth, 
coud,  cuth,  < AS.  cuth  (for  *cunth,  like  pret. 
cutlie  above),  known.  The  ME.  and  AS.  sense 
of  can  as  an  independent  verb  is  ‘know’;  as 
an  auxiliary,  ‘be  able’;  but  the  latter  use  is 
rare  in  AS.,  being  supplied  by  mag,  E.  may. 
The  cognate  forms  (1st  and  3d  pers.  pres,  and 
pret.  ind.,  and  inf.)  are:  OS.  kan,  konsta,  kun - 
nan  = OFries.  kan,  kunda,  kunna,  konna  = D. 
kan,  konde,  kunnen  = MLG.  kan,  kunde,  kun- 
nen,  konnen,  konen,  LG.  kan,  kunde,  lconen  = 
OHG.  chan,  kan,  chunda,  clionda , konda,  chon - 
sta,  konsta,  chunnan,  MHG.  kan , kunde,  konde, 
kunnen , kunnen , G.  kann,  konnte,  konnen  = Icel. 
kann,  kunni , kunna  = Sw.  kan,  kunde,  kunna  = 


Dan.  kan , kunde,  kunne  = Goth,  kann,  kuntha,  ' [Scotch.] 

hnn/nst/n.  Vnnw  nrrm.  a.  rvreterit  nresent.  AS.  . '-J. 
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Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay, 

That,  trust  me,  I could  weep  to  part  with  thee. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  ii.  1. 

What  can  we  suppose  this  will  come  to  ? 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

It  is  a contradiction  to  imagine  that  Omnipotence  can 
do  that,  which,  if  it  could  he  done,  would  render  all 
power  insignificant.  Tillotson,  Works,  II.  xcix. 

All  that  Adam  had,  all  that  Caesar  could,  you  have  and 
can  do.  Emerson,  Nature. 

[Formerly  used  also  in  the  infinitive. 

He  feigneth  him  to  conne  arede 
Of  thing  which  afterward  shuld  falle. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  158. 
I shall  not  conne  answere.  Chaucer .] 

2.  May:  noting  merely  permission : as,  you  caw 
have  it  if  you  wish ; can  I speak  to  you  a mo- 
ment? [Chiefly  colloq.]  — Can  but,  cannot  but. 
See  butl,  conj. 

can1  (kan),  n.  [<  can\v.]  Knowledge;  skill; 


kunnan,  know;  prop,  a preterit  present,  AS. 
cann  being  orig.  a strong  pret.  (with  pp.  *cun- 
nen,  whence  the  later  weak  pret.  cuthe,  and  weak 
pp.  cuth)  of  an  assumed  inf.  *cinnan  (whence 
the  factitive  cennan,  make  known,  = Icel.  henna, 
make  known,  know:  see  ken1),  Teut.  y/  *kin, 
*ken  (=  Lith.  zinaii,  know,  recognize,  = OIr. 
adgein,  perf.,  knew),  orig.  ‘perceive,  get  know- 
ledge of’  (pret.  ‘have  perceived,  have  gotten 
knowledge  of,’  and  hence,  in  indefinite  or  pres- 
ent time,  ‘know’),  this  root  being  parallel  with 
the  ult.  related  *knd,  *kno  in  AS.  cndwan,  E. 
know,  L.  gno-scere,  etc.  (see  know) ; in  another 
view  orig.  ‘beget,  get’  (pret.  ‘have  gotten’), 
connected  with  AS.  cennan,  beget,  produce, 
cynn,  kin,  ge-cyncl,  kind,  etc.,  *ken,  L.  *gen, 
etc.,  but  this  root,  though  equally  widely  ex- 
tended, appears  to  be  fundamentally  distinct 
from  the  root  *ken,  know:  see  ken2,  kin1,  kind, 
genus,  etc.  Hence  ult.  con 1 (=  can1),  con2, 
cun1,  cun2,  cunning,  couth,  uncouth  (=  unco), 
kith,  lathe,  etc.]  A.  As  an  independent  verb. 
I.t  trans.  1 . To  know ; understand. 

And  Pounces  and  Antonye,  that  rnoche  cowde  of  werre, 
issed  oute  of  the  lioste  all  armed  in  to  the  foreste  of  Bry- 
oke.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  386. 


(kan),  n.  [<  ME.  can ne,  < AS.  canne  (trans- 


Canada Crouse  ( Canace  canadensis ). 


lating  L.  “ crater  vel  canna”)  = D.  kan,  a pot, 
mug,  = OHG.  channa,  MHG.  G.  kanne,  a can, 
tankard,  mug,  = Icel.  kanna  - Sw.  kanna  = 

Dan.  kande,  a can,  tankard,  mug,  also  measure,  . 

> ML.  canna,  cana,  a vessel  or  measure  for  canaclet,  conaclet,  n. 
liquids,  > OF.  canne,  cane,  P.  dim.  canette,  a 
jug.  By  some  the  Teut.  forms  are  derived  from 
L.  canna,  a reed,  caue:  see  cane L]  1.  A ves- 
sel of  small  or  moderate  size  and  made  of  any 
material,  but  now  generally  of  sheet-metal, 

such  as  tin,  and  used  as  a drinking-cup  or  to  _ , ra  . „ , 

contain  liquids,  preserves,  etc.  Cans  are  generally  Canada  (kan-ya  da),  n.  [Sp.^  < cuna,  cane^eed, 

cylindrical  in  form,  as  drinking- and  preserving-cans ; hut  “ “ ' “ 


canal 

Ins.]  A genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  of  which  the 
type  is  the  Canada  grouse  or  spruce-partridge, 
Canace  ca- 
nadensis. it 
is  characterized 
by  feathered 
tarsi,  absence 
of  a crest,  a 
short  tail  of  16 
or  20  obtuse 
feathers,  the  ab- 
sence of  pecu- 
liarly length- 
ened feathers  of 
the  neck,  and 
dark  blended 
or  conspicuous- 
ly variegated 
coloration.  The 
species  are 
woodland  and 
arboricole,  and 
are  confined  to 
North  America. 

The  most  nota- 
ble species,  af- 
ter the  one 
named,  is  the 
dusky  grouse  of 

the  Rocky  Mountains,  C.  obscura.  There  are  several  other 
species  or  varieties.  Also  called  Dendragapus. 

[ME.]  A word  of  un- 
certain origin  and  meaning,  found  only  in  the 
following  passages : 

The  coperounes  of  the  canacles  that  on  the  cuppe  reres. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Moms),  ii.  1461. 

Clatering  of  conacles  that  kesten  tho  burdes. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1515. 


in  some  cases  they  are  square  or  conical,  and  are  some- 
times provided  with  a handle  and  spout,  as  oil-cans  for 
lubricating  purposes,  watering-cans,  etc. 

There  weren  sett  sixe  stonun  Cannes.  Wyclif,  J ohn  ii.  6. 
I hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can.  ShaJc.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 

Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  iv. 


passage,  tunnel:  see  cane  and  carton,  cany  on.  ] A 
valley : the  common  name  in  Spain  of  rather 
narrow  valleys,  and  especially  of  such  as  are 
walled  in  by  precipitous  slopes.  This  word  was 
used  by  early  Spanish  writers  on  California  (as  Venegas), 
and  occurs  in  the  name  of  one  well-known  locality  in  that 
State,  Canada  de  las  Uvas.  In  general,  however,  all  val- 
leys (excepting  quite  broad  ones)  and  most  defiles,  as  well 
as  deep  and  well-marked  ravines  or  gorges,  are  through- 
out the  Cordilleran  region  of  the  United  States  called 
canons.  See  cahon. 


2.  A measure  of  liquids  in  the  Shetland  islands, 

containing  about  an  English  gallon.  Jamieson.  f rT>  n A ^ , 

— 3.  The  revolving  cylindrical  holder  into  Canada  (ka-na  da),  n.  [Pg.]  A Portuguese 
whiVh  tliA  clivov  folic  from  a card  in  ^-machine  liquid  measure.  It  is  equal  in  Lisbon  to  1.47  United 
n»Iio  L J carding  macnme.  8^teg  quarts>  12s  English  quart8>  or  1.395  liters,  in  Oporto 
— Cup  and  can.  See  cup.  , 2 93  United  States  Quarts  or  2 114  liters  in  Rio  to  2.81 

For  Latine  ne  canst  thou  nat  yet  but  smale  my  lited  can2  (kan),  V.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp.  canned , ppr.  can-  lite,;s  in  Bahia  to  7.25  United  States  quarts,  and  in  Ceylon 
tnaucer,  Astroiaoe,  rrei.  ning%  [<  can2,  n.]  To  put  into  a can;  espe-  to  1.60  United  States  quarts.  Also  cavada. 

cially,  to  put  into  sealed  metal  cans  or  glass  Canada  balsam,  rice,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
jars,  for  preservation,  as  prepared  vegetables,  Canadian  (ka-na'di-an),  a.  andw.  [<  Canada  + 
fruits,  and  meats.  *-ian.]  I.  a."  Pertaining  to  Canada,  a British 

can3t  (kan).  A frequent  Middle  English  cor-  --  A ~ 

ruption  of  gan,  began,  preterit  of  ginnen,  begin 
(see  gin 4) : often  equivalent,  with  the  infinitive 
of  a principal  verb,  to  the  preterit  of  that  verb. 


Clerkys  that  canne  the  scyens  seuene 
Seys  that  curtasy  came  fro  heuen. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p. 
She  could  the  Bible  in  the  holy  tongue, 

And  read  it  without  pricks. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  : 
And  can  you  these  tongues  perfectly  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxco 


17. 


1. 


Coxcomb,  iv.  4. 
O,  she  could  the  art  of  woman  most  feelingly. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  1. 

2.  To  know  how  to  do ; be  able  to  do. 

We  are  mortal ; 

And  can  hut  deeds  of  men. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  i.  2. 
I know  your  fiery  temper, 

And  that  you  can,  and  dare,  as  much  as  men. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  1. 
Thou  little  wotest  what  this  right-hand  can. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  16. 


Allace  ! Aurora,  the  syllie  Larke  can  cry. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  Prol.  to  Dreme. 

With  gentle  wordes  he  can  her  fayrely  greet. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  46. 

can4  (kan),  n.  [Chin,  kin.']  1.  The  catty  or 
pound  of  Cochin  China,  equal  to  1 pound 
6 ounces  avoirdupois. — 2.  A liquid  measure 
of  Siam,  equal  to  nearly  one  third  of  a wine 
gallon. 


ossession  in  America  north  of  tire  United 
States.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  includes  all  of  British 
America  except  Newfoundland;  but  the  name  Canada  is 
also  restricted  so  as  to  include  only  the  provinces  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  (formerly  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  or 
Canada  West  and  East).—  Canadian  embroidery,  a name 
given  to  a kind  of  embroidery  made  with  small  pieces  of 
fur,  of  the  skins  of  reptiles,  and  the  like,  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  stuff,  and  combined  with  needlework  done 
with  porcupine-quills  split  so  fine  that  they  are  flexible, 
and  dyed  in  various  colors.  Diet,  of  Needlework. 

Ii;  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Canada, 
canadium  (ka-na'di-um),  n.  [ < Canada.]  A 
supposed  new  metallic  element  discovered  in 
^.British  Columbia  in  1911. 


To  can  or  con  thank  or  thanks  t [AS.  thonccunnan;  also  cana  (ka  na).  n.  [Sp. , of.  cana,  a cane,  reed,  canaigre  (ka-m  gra),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  In  Texas, 
thonc  witan,  = os.  thank  witan,  etc. : see  wit],  literally,  to  see  cane1.]  A measure  of  length  used  through-  a species  of  dock,  Kumex  hymenosepalus,  the 
know  thanks;  hence,  to  recognize  obligation ; give  thanks. 

Y con  thee  gret  thonke.  William  of  Paleme,  1.  297. 

I con  him  no  thanks  for ’t.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 

[So  in  early  use  the  negative,  to  con  unthank,  to  give  no 
thanks. 


out  Spain,  and  varying  from  1.7  yards  at  Barce-  *root  of  which  is  used  in  tanning. 
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A1  that  goud  we  hem  doth, 

Heo  hit  blutheleiche  underfoth  [blithely  receive], 
And  cunnen  vs  unthonc.  Layamon,  I.  140.] 

To  con  magret  [maugre],  to  show'  displeasure  at ; blame. 
See  maugre,  n. 

Yef  I wiste  the  kynge  looth  wolde  conne  me  no  maugre, 
I wolde  sey  that  he  sholde  go.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  505. 

lit  intrans.  To  have  ability;  be  able.  Still 
so  used  in  Scotch : as,  I’ll  no  can  go. 

He  sceal  him  conne  sculde  [he  shall  can  (be  able  to)  shield 
him  well]. 

Moral  Ode,  st.  167  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  Furnivall,  p.  22). 

In  evil  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will,  the  second  not 
to  can.  Bacon , Of  Great  Place. 

And  now  that  we  understand  each  other,  ye’ll  can  name 
your  business.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Kidnapped,  xxix. 

B.  As  an  auxiliary.  1.  To  be  able;  properly, 
to  be  able  physically;  hence,  by  extension,  to 
be  able  mentally,  morally,  or  legally ; possess 
the  qualities,  qualifications,  or  resources  ne- 
cessary for  the  attainment  of  any  end  or  the 
accomplishment  of  any  purpose,  the  specific 
end  or  purpose  being  indicated  by  the  verb  to 
which  can  is  auxiliary. 

Can  the  fig-tree  . . . bear  olive  berries?  Jas.  iii.  12. 
Thou  canst  not  say  I did  it : never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 


Iona  to  2.3  in  Aragon. 

Canaanite  (ka'nan-it),  n.  [<  Canaan  + -ite2.] 

1.  A descendant  of  Canaan,  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
x.  15  -19) ; more  generally,  one  of  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  named  from 
him,  lying  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  included  in  modem  Palestine. 
The  Canaanites  proper  (Gen.  xvi.  21,  etc.)  were  one  of  a 
number  of  tribes  to  which  the  name  was  collectively  ap- 
plied, severally  governed  by  so-called  kings,  and  which 
were  conquered  by  the  Israelites  after  a prolonged  strug- 
gle. 

2.  A title  of  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  (“  Si- 


canaille  (ka-nal'),  n.  [<  F.  canaille,  < It.  cana- 
glia,  < cane,  < L.  cams,  a dog:  see  Canis .]  1. 

The  lowest  orders  of  the  people  collectively; 
the  rabble ; the  vulgar. 

To  keep  the  sovereign  canaille  from  intruding  on  the 
retirement  of  the  poor  king  of  the  French.  Burke. 

2.  Originally,  a mixture  of  tlie  coarser  particles 
of  flour  and  fine  bran  or  shorts  for  feed ; now 
occasionally  used  for  the  grade  known  as  “fine 
feed”  or  “ finished  middlings.”  Also  spelled  ca- 
ttail, canal,  and  canell. 

canakin  (kan'a-kin),  n.  Same  as  cannikin^  1. 


mon  the  Canaanite,”  Mat.  x.  4),  called  elsewhere  cana]i  (ka-nalv),  w.  [=  L.  kanaal  = G.  Dan. 
(Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13)  Zelotes,  that  is,  the  *gw>  kanaL  < F.  canal  — Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  canal  = It. 
u-  ^ o nf  am  Arnmaio.  canaie,  < L.  canalis,  a channel,  trench,  pipe,  ca- 

nal ; cf.  Skt.  khan,  dig.  See  channeP-  and 
kennel 2,  doublets  of  canal1.]  1.  An  artificial 
waterway  for  irrigation  or  navigation.  Canals 
appear  to  have  been  first  used  for  conveying  water,  and 
were  merely  shallow  ditches  with  a slight  fall.  They 
naturally  became,  when  large  enough,  a roadway  for  boats, 
and  eventually  for  ships.  A canal  may  be  a mere  cutting 
to  unite  bodies  of  water  for  the  passage  of  boats,  as  in 
some  of  the  chains  of  lakes  in  the  eastern  United  States; 
or  a continuous  waterway  formed  by  a series  of  long  levels 
united  by  locks  and  carried  over  rivers  and  valleys  by 
means  of  bridges,  as  the  Erie  canal ; or  a canalized  river ; 
or  a navigable  passage  connecting  lakes  or  seas,  as  the 
Welland  canal  in  Canada,  or  the  Suez  canal.  Among  the 
longest  canals  are  the  Ganges  canal  in  India,  about  350 
miles  long,  the  Grand  Canal  in  China,  about  800  miles,  and 
the  Erie  canal  in  New  York,  363  miles.  The  James  and 
Kanawha  Rivers  Navigation  canal,  147  miles  long,  over- 


zealot:  it  is  a transliteration  of  an  Aramaic 
word  signifying  zeal,  or  a zealot. — 3.  [(.  c.]  A 
variety  of  massive  white  pyroxene  occurring  in 
limestone  at  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

Canaanitish  (ka-nan-i'tish),  a.  [<  Canaanite 
+ - ish .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Canaan  or  the 
Canaanites. 

Shattered  portions  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  escaped. 

Gotch. 

canabert,  n.  [A  var.  of  canevas  (OF.  canevas, 
canevers,  etc.),  canvas:  see  canvas.']  A linen 
cloth  mentioned  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of 
Henry  VII.  Fairholt. 

canabyt,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  canopy. 

Canace  (kan'a-se),  n.  [NL.  (Von  Beichenbach, 
1853),  after  Canace,  Gr.  K avasy,  daughter  of  Hilo- 


canal 

came  by  its  locks  a grade  of  1,916  feet,  and  the  Morris  canal 
m New  Jersey,  101  miles  long,  one  of  1,674  feet.  The  Suez 
canal  (opened  in  1869)is  87  miles  long,  and  is  level  through- 
out. The  Panama  ship-canal  is  to  be  about  50  miles  in 
length.  The  Chicago  drainage  canal  (completed  in  1899) 
is  about  29  miles  long : it  can  also  be  used  by  shipping. 
On  ordinary  narrow  canals  boats  are  usually  drawn  by 
horses  or  mules  traveling  on  a tow-path,  though  steam- 
propulsion  and  steam  and  electric  towing  are  now  used  to 
some  extent ; larger  ones,  called  ship-canals,  as  the  Suez, 
the  North  Holland,  the  Welland,  etc.,  are  navigated  by  ves- 
sels of  different  sizes,  up  to  the  largest  under  sail  or  steam. 

2.  In  arch.,  a channel;  a groove;  a flute:  thus, 
the  canal  of  the  volute  is  the  channel  on  the 
face  of  the  circumvolutions  inclosed  by  a list 
in  the  Ionic  capital. — 3.  In  anat.,  a duct;  a 
channel  through  which  a fluid  is  conveyed  or 
solids  pass ; a tubular  cavity  in  a part,  or  a com- 
munication between  parts.  See  duct.— 4.  In 
zodl.,  the  name  of  sundry  grooves,  furrows, 
apertures,  etc.,  as:  (a)  the  channels  of  various 
actinozoans ; (b)  the  afferent  and  efferent  pores 
of  sponges ; (c)  the  groove  observed  in  different 
parts  of  certain  univalve  shells,  and  adapted  for 
the  protrusion  of  the  long  cylindrical  siphon  or 
breathing-tube  possessed  by  those  animals.— 5 . 
In  hot.,  an  elongated  intercellular  or  intrafas- 
cicular  space,  either  empty  or  containing  sap, 
xesin,  or  other  substances — Abdominal  canal  in 
anat.,  same  as  inguinal  canal.— Alimentary  canal 
alispbenoid  canal,  alveolodental  canal.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.—Alveolar  CanaL  (a)  Anterior , the  canal  in  the 
superior  maxillary  bone  containing  the  anterior  superior 
dental  nerve.  (b)  Inferior,  the  inferior  dental  canal,  (c) 
Median,  the  canal  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone  contain- 
ing the  middle  superior  dental  nerve.  ( d ) Posterior  the 
canal  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone  containing  the  poste- 
rior superior  dental  nerve.— Ambulacral  neural  canal. 
See  ambulacra! — Anterior  palatine  canaL  (a)  The  ca- 
nal formed  by  the  union  of  the  canales  incisivi.  It  opens  on 
the  palate  j ust  behind  the  incisor  teeth.  Also  called  ante- 
nor  palatine  fossa,  (b)  The  canalis  incisivus  on  either  side, 
(c)  I he  canales  incisivi  with  the  anterior  palatine  canal  in 
sense  a.  Aquiferous  canals.  See  aquiferous. — Arach- 
noid canal,  a portion  of  the  subarachnoid  space,  where 
the  arachnoid  crosses,  without  dipping  into,  the  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  fissures  of  the  brain.— Atrial  canal 
auditory  canal.  See  the  ad  j ecti  ves. — Auricular  canal' 
the  constriction  between  the  auricular  and  ventricular  por- 
tions of  a fetal  heart.— Axial  canal.  See  axial.— Ber- 
nard  s canal,  a supplementary  duct  of  the  pancreas.  Also 
called  Santorini's  canal.—  Canal  of  Bartholin.  Same 
KS  duct  of  Bartholin. — Canal  of  Cloquet.  Same  as  hva- 
loid^canal.  Canal  Of  Corti,  the  space  lying  between  the 
tectorial  membrane  and  basilar  membrane  of  the  cochlea. 

Canal  of  Cotunnius,  the  aquseductus  vestibuli  (which 
see,  under  ajuoerfuctKs).  — Canal  of  Fontana,  an  annular 
series  of  spaces,  which  lie  in  the  sclerotic,  just  in  front  of 
the  place  of  attachment  of  the  iris,  and  communicate  freely 
with  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  Also  called  canal  of 
Hovius,  ciliary  canal , and  Fontana’s  spaces.—  Canal  of 
Gartner.  Same  as  Gartnerian  canal.-  --  Canal  Of  Gui- 
dl.  Same  as  Vidian  canal. — Canal  Of  Hovius.  Same  as 
canal  of  Fontana.—  Canal  of  Huguler.  Same  as  Huguie- 
riun  canal.  See  below.— Canal  of  Lb  wenberg,  the  canal 
in  the  cochlea  bounded  by  the  membrane  of  Reissner  the 
tectorial  membrane,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlear  ca- 
nal. It  is  the  upper  free  portion  of  that  canal.— Canal  of 
Muller.  Same  as  duct  of  M iiller.  — Canal  Of  Nuck  the 
pouch  of  peritoneum  (processus  vaginalis)  which  in  the  fe- 
male embryo  extends  down  along  the  round  ligament  of 
the  uterus,  and  which  may  persist  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent ill  the  adult.— Canal  of  Petit,  the  annular  series  of 
connected  spaces  in  the  suspensory  ligament  encircling 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. — Canal  ofReissner.  Same 
as  cochlear  canal.— Canal  of  Rivinus.  Same  as  duct  of 
luomus.-  Canal  of  Rosenthal.  Same  as  spiral  canal  of 
the  modiolus. — Canal  of  Schlemm,  a circular  canal,  of 
elliptical  cross-section,  lying  in  the  substance  of  the  scle- 
rotic slightly  anterior  to  the  canal  of  Fontana.—  Canal  Of 
Steuson.  Same  as  duct  of  Stenson.—  Canal  of  Stilling 
Same  as  hyaloid  canal.—  Canal  of  Wharton.  Same  as 
duct  of  Wharton. — Canal  of  Wirsung,  the  pancreatic 
duet.— Canals  of  Breschet,  canals  in  the  diploe  of  the 
cranial  bones,  in  which  Breschet’s  veins  run. — Canals  Of 
Recklinghausen,  the  system  of  canals  in  the  cornea  ; the 
communications  between  the  cell-spaces  of  the  cornea.— 
Carotid  canal.  See  carotid.—  Central  canal,  the  median 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord.—  Central  canal  of  the  modio- 
lus, the  largest  of  the  canals  in  the  modiolus  of  the  cochlea 
oi  the  ear.— Cerebrospinal  canal,  (a)  The  neural  or 
craniovertebral  canal  formed  by  the  skull  and  the  spine, 
and  containing  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  (6)  The  primi- 
tive common  ami  continuous  cavity  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  not  infrequently  more  or  less  extensively  obliterated 
in  the  latter,  but  in  the  former  modified  in  the  form  of  the 
several  ventricles  and  other  cavities.— Ciliary  canal 
Same  as  canal  of  Fontana  — Cochlear  canal,  the  proper 
cavity  of  the  cochlea,  connected  by  the  canalis  reimiens 
with  the  cavity  of  other  parts  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
Also  called  canal  of  Reissner. — Dental  canal,  (a)  An- 
terior, a small  canal  branching  off  from  the  infraorbital 
canal  in  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  descending  in  the  front 
wall  of  the  antrum.  It  transmits  vessels  and  nerves  to 
the  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  (b)  Inferior,  the  chan- 
nel in  the  inferior  maxillary  or  lower  jaw-bone,  which 
transmits  the  inferior  dental  nerves  and  vessels,  (c)  Pos- 
terior, one  or  more  fine  canals  entering  the  superior  max- 
illary bone  about  the  middle  of  its  posterior  surface,  and 
transmitting  the  posterior  dental  vessels  and  nerves. — 
Digestive  canal.  Same  as  alimentary  canal. — Ejacu- 
latory canal.  Same  as  ejaculatory  duct  (which  see,  under 
duct). — Eustachian  canal,  the  bony  canal  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  which  forms  part  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.— Facial  canal,  the  aquseductus  Fallopii 
(which  see,  under  aquatductus) : so  called  because  it  trans- 
mits the  facial  nerve  through  the  temporal  bone. — Gart- 
nerian canal,  or  duet  of  Gartner,  the  remains  in  the  fe- 
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male  of  the  obliterated  archinephric  canal  or  Wolffian 
duct,  forming  a caecal  appendage  or  cul-de-sac  of  the  geni- 
tal passages,  or  a cord  connecting  the  latter  with  the  paro- 
varium.— Gastrovascular  canal,  genital  canal.  See 
the  adjectives.— Haversian  canal,  the  track  or  trace  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  bone ; a cylindrical  hollow  in  bone  in  which 
an  artery  or  a vein  runs.  These  canals  are  mostly  of  minute 

or  microscopic  size ; on  transsection  of  compact  bone-tis-  communicates  with  the  lactiferous  ducts 
sue  they  appear  as  round  holes,  but  in  longisection  they  ranaliYni n+p  rnnaliVi-ilo+aH  « in  /-  i-*. 

are  seen  to  be  branching  and  anastomosing  canals.  When  C ^ CanaliClllated.  (kan-a-llk  U-lat, 

inro-p  nnfi  irrAmiinr  QC!  i i — , — -la-tea;,  a.  Lt.  canaliculatus , \ canaliculus,  a 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  canaliculi;  canaliculate. 

The  reticulated  tissue  of  Lover  is  then  seen  to  be  a sys- 
tem of  canals,  which  is  but  a modified  form  of  the  cana- 
licular spaces  of  the  spines. 

Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  VI.  80. 
Canalicular  abscess,  an  abscess  of  the  breast  which 
communicates  with  the  lactiferous  ducts. 
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large  and  irregular,  as  they  often  are,  in  growing  bone 
and  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  adult  bone,  they  are  called 
Haversian  spaces.  The  medullary  cavity  or  marrow-cav- 
ity of  a long  bone,  as  a humerus  or  femur,  is  really  a 
gigantic  Haversian  canal,  filled  with  fat,  numerous  blood- 
vessels, and  connective  tissue.  See  cut  under  bone. 

Hepatic  canal.  Same  as  hepatic  duct  (which  see,  under 
duct). — Huguierian  canal,  a small  passage  for  the  chorda 

tvmnani  UPTVft  thrnncrh  t.hp  tpmnArol  Vinnn  KnlwooM  ft..  ~ .. 


little  channel,  dim.  of  canalis , a channel:  see 
canal1,  n .]  Channeled;  furrowed;  grooved. 

Specifically— (a)  In  entom.,  having  a central  longitudinal 
furrow,  which  is  broad  and  well  defined,  but  not  very 
deep  : said  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  thorax  when  it  is 
grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  rostrum.  (5)  Shaped  into 
a canal  or  canaliculus ; being  a channel,  groove,  gutter. 

nr  snnilf  nu  tlm  lin  nf  o xi.1,,,11-  /„\  T..  i : 1 


uttc-t;.— nuguienan  canal,  a small  passage  for  the  chorda  a canal  t 
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canal  formed  by  the  vastus  internus  muscle  on  one  side  and 
the  adductor  longus  and  adductor  magnus  on  the  other,  to- 
gether with  a strong  fibrous  band  passing  over  from’the 
vastus  to  the  tendons  of  the  adductors.  The  femoral 
artery  runs  through  this  canal  to  become  the  popliteal. 
—Hyaloid  canal,  the  fine  canal  in  the  vitreous  humor 
of  the  eye,  extending  from  the  optic  papilla  to  the  lens  cap- 
sule, which  contains  in  the  embryo  the  hyaloid  artery,  but 
persists  for  a time  after  the  disappearance  of  that  vessel 
Also  called  canal  of  Cloquet  and  canal  of  Stilling.— In- 
cisor  canal.  See  anterior  palatine  canal.— Infraorbital 
canal,  the  canal  leading  from  the  infraorbital  groove  on 
the  orbital  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and 
opening  at  the  infraorbital  foramen.  It  transmits  the  in- 
fraorbital nerve  and  artery.— Inguinal  canal,  a canal  in 
the  groin,  about  two  inches  long,  passing  from  the  internal 
to  the  external  abdominal  ring.  It  lies  just  above  and 
parallel  to  Poupart’s  ligament,  and  t ransmits  the  spermatic 
cord  in  the  male  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female. 
Also  called  abdominal  canal.— Lacrymal  canal,  id) 
Same  as  nasal  canal,  (b)  One  of  the  canaliculi  lacrymales 
(which  see,  under  canaliculus).— Madreporic  canals, 
mucous  canals.  See  the  adjectives.— Nasal  canal,  the 
bony  canal  lodging  the  nasal  duct,  and  formed  by  the  supe- 
rior maxillary,  lacrymal,  and  inferior  turbinated  bones.— 
Nasopalatine  canal.  Same  as  anterior  palatine  canal. 
— Neural  canal,  (a)  The  tube  formed  by  the  centra  and 
neural  arches  of  vertebrae,  in  which  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  lie.  (6)  In  echinoderms,  a canal  of  which  a part  of  the 
wall  is  formed  by  the  arabulacral  nerve  and  its  connec- 
tions; the  track  or  trace  of  the  ambulacral  nerve  and  its 
connections. 

This  band-like  nerve  [ambulacral  nerve  of  a starfish] 
constitutes  the  superficial  wall  of  a canal,  which  extends 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  ambulacrum,  and  may  be 
termed  the  ambulacral  neural  canal.  It  is  divided  by  a 
longitudinal  septum.  At  its  oral  end  . . . each  ambu- 
lacral nerve,  when  it  reaches  the  oral  membrane,  divides 
into  two  divergent  branches,  which  unite  with  the  corre- 
sponding branches  of  the  other  ambulacral  nerves  to  form 
the  oral  ring.  Answering  to  the  latter  is  a wide  circular 
neural  canal , into  which  the  ambulacral  neural  canals 
°Pen-  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  478. 

Obturator  canal,  a funnel-shaped  opening  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  obturator  membrane,  transmitting  the  obtura- 
tor vessels  and  nerves.— Pterygopalatine  canal.  Same 
as  canaliculus  pliaryngeus  (which  see,  under  canaliculus). 

— Sacral  canal,  the  sacral  portion  of  the  neural  canal. 

Santorini’s  canal.  Same  as  Bernard's  canal. — Semi- 
circular canal,  one  of  the  three  membranous  canals  lead- 
ing off  from  and  returning  into  the  utriculus  of  the  inner 


(-li).  [L.,  dim.  of  canalis,  a channel:  see  chan- 
nel1, canal1,  n.~\  In  anat.  and  zodl.,  a little 
groove,  furrow,  pipe,  tube,  or  other  small 
channel. 

The  canaliculi  which  originate  in  one  lacuna  most  fre- 
quently run  into  a neighboring  lacuna,  or  else  into  a 
neighboring  Haversian  canal.  H.  Gray,  Anat.,  p.  46. 

Canaliculi  biliferi,  the  bile-ducts.— Canaliculi  calco- 
phori.  See  calcophorous.—  Canaliculi  caroticotym- 
panic!, two  or  three  short  canals  leading  from  the  caro- 
tid canal  into  the  tympanum  and  transmitting  branches 
of  the  carotid  plexus.  — Canaliculi  dentium,  the  minute 
canals  of  the  dentine.—  Canaliculi  lacrymales,  the  lac- 
rymal canals,  small  tubes  beginning  at  the  puncta  lacry- 
malis,  and  opening  into  the  lacrymal  sac  either  separately 
or  by  a common  opening.— Canaliculi  of  bone,  the  micro- 
scopic branch- 
ing tubules  ra- 
diating from 
the  lacume  of 
bone,  and  con- 
necting one  la- 
cuna with  an- 
other. — Ca- 
naliculi pe- 
trosi,  two 
very  small  ca- 
nals, or  in 
some  cases 
channels,  on 
the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  pe- 
trous portion 
of  the  tem- 
poral bone, 
transmitting 
the  large  and 
small  superfl- 

cial  petrosal  nerves.— Canaliculi  vasculosl,  the  nutri- 
tious  and  Haversian  canals  of  bone. — Canaliculus  pha- 
ryngeus,  a groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  vaginal 
process  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
more  or  less  completely  converted  into  a canal  by  the  sphe- 
noid process  of  the  palatine  hone.  It  transmits  the  ptery- 
gopalatine vessels  and  the  pharyngeal  or  pterygopalatine 
nerve.  Also  called  pterygopalatine  canal. — Canaliculus 
pterygopalatinus,  sphenopalatinus,  sphenopha- 
ryngeus.  Same  as  canaliculus  pharyngeus. — ^Canalicu- 
lus tympanicus,  the  minute  canal  in  the  petrous  portion 
Of  the  temnoral  Iiniip  wlllV'h  Iruncmifa  TonAKonn'o  nA.i/x 


Microscopical  Structure  of  Bone,  magnified  about 
6oo  diameters. 

c,  c,  bone-corpuscles  in  their  lacunas;  d,  d,  ca- 
naliculi of  bone. 


— ~ *~.-****,*,*&  vuv  umu/uiua  ui  LUC  inner  7'lfJ  me  minute  eanai  in  uie  petrous  porili 

ear:  also  applied  to  the  bony  channels  in  which  these  o*  the  temporal  hone  which  transmits  Jacobson’s  nerve, 
lie.  A vertical  superior,  a vertical  posterior,  and  a hori-  Canallfera  (kan-a-lif'e-rii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
e en t °r„ IS I'!'  of  canalifcrusj  seecdnaliferous. ] A family 


. jt-inieneuitii  ediitii  die  uisnnguisiieci, 

See  cut  under  ear.— Sheathing  canal  ( canalis  vaginalis), 
the  communication  ol  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis  with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
In  man  it  soon  closes,  leaving  the  tunica  vaginalis  a shut 
sac.—  Spinal  canal,  the  canal  formed  by  the  series  of  ver- 
tebrae containing  the  spinal  cord.  Also  called  vertebral  ca- 
nal. — Spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea,  the  spiral  channel  in 
the  petrous  bone  in  which  the  cochlear  portion  of  the  mem- 
branous labvrinth  is  nnnf.n.ir*pd  — Grn-rol  mnd  +v,« 


x v,v  — • ' • uwv  vuiiiH/y  v/  izct.l.  J xx.  lalllUj 

of  gastropods,  characterized  hy  the  extension 
of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  shell  and  mouth 
into  a canal-like  spout.  It  was  formed  by  Lamarck 
(1809)  for  the  genera  Cerithium,  Turbinella,  Fasciolaria , 
Pyrula,  Fusus,  Murex,  and  Pleurotoma , which  have  been 
accepted  by  modern  conchologists  as  types  of  different 
families.  [Obsolete.] 


. — .,*11X11  tiie  uuemear portion  or  tne  mem-  laiumes.  [unsoiete.j 

branous  labyrinth  is  contained.— Spiral  canal  of  the  Canaliferous  (kan-a-lif 'e-rusl  a K NL  eana- 
modiolus,  a minute  spiral  canal  at  the  base  of  the  osse-  If/rus  < 1 ,,,,  ;/ 1 i 1 T-  A.  i 

ous  lamina  spiralis  of  the  ear,  winding  spirally  about  the  !Vcr^s,  n L .canalis,  canal,  + ferre  - - E.  Sear1.] 
modiolus  or  columella  of  the  cochlea.  It  contains  the  Laving  a channel  or  canal, 
ganglion  spirale  of  the  cochlear  nerve.— Sternal  canal.  Canalirostra  (ka-nal-i-ros'tra),  n.  pi.  TNL.,  < 

L-  canalis,  a canal,  + rostrum,  pi.  rostra,  a 


. WVAUWVi  WM/AACvA,  *1  uuoo  o Oocl  VCU  111  LC1  UtllJ 

molluscan  embryos,  and  regarded  as  probably  an  evanes- 
cent embryonic  nephridium— Vertebral  canal.  Same 
as  spinal  canal.— V idian  canal,  a canal  running  in  the 
sphenoid  bone  from  the  foramen  laeerum  medium  to  the 
sphenomaxillary  fossa,  and  containing  the  Vidian  nerve 
and  artery.  Also  called  canal  of  Guidi. 
canal1  (ka-nal'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  canalled, 
ppr.  canalling.  [<  canal1, 
cut  with  canals. 

Engineers,  like  kobolds  and  enchanters, — tunnelling 
Alps,  canalling  the  American  Isthmus,  piercing  the  Ara- 
bian desert.  Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

canal2  (ka-nal'),  n.  Same  as  canaille , 2. 
canal-boat  (ka-nal'bot),  n.  A comparatively 
*long  and  narrow  boat  used  on  canals  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  or  passengers,  and  com- 
monly moved  by  traction, 
canal-coal  (kan'al-kol),  to.  A corrupt  form  of 
cannel-coal. 

canales,  to.  Plural  of  canalis. 
canalicular  (kan-a-lik'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  canali- 
culus, dim.  of  canalis,  a channel:  see  canal1, 
to.,  channel1.']  1.  In  anat.  and  zodl.,  resembling 
a small  canal;  canal-shaped. 

A dividing  of  the  mesoderm  occurs,  which  takes  the 
form  either  of  canalicular  cavities,  or  of  a complete  split- 
ting of  the  mesoderm  into  an  outer  plate  attached  to  the 
ectoderm,  and  an  inner  one  attached  to  the  endoderm. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  60. 


— . ----- ■ -> ....I-,  , i ,jo u u in,  pi.  rvsiru,  a 

beak,  mod.  rostrum.]  A superfamily  of  hemip- 
terous insects,  consisting  of  the  Tingilidse,  Ara- 
didee,  and  Phymatidce,  having  a deep,  long  groove 
on  the  prosternum  into  which  fits  the  rostrum. 
Also,  incorrectly,  Canalirostri.  Amyot  and  Ser- 
Tn  f V - t 'dlle,  1843. 

in  ersect  or  canalirostrate  (ka-nal-i-ros'trat),  a.  [<  Canali- 
rostra  + -ate1.]  Having  a channeled  beak  or 
rostrum;  specifically,  having  the  characters  of 
the  Canalirostra. 

canalis  (ka-na'lis),  to.  ; pi.  canales  (-lez).  [L., 
a channel,  pipe,  groove,  etc.:  see  canal1,  ».] 
In  anat.  and  zodl.,  same  as  canal,  3 and  4 ca- 

nales laqueiformes,  the  loops  of  Henle  in  the  kidneys.— 
Canalis  caroticus.  See  carotid  canal,  under  carotid. — 
Canalis  Cloqueti,  the  hyaloid  canal.— Canalis  cochlete 
osseus,  the  entire  spiral  osseous  canal  of  the  cochlea, 
containing  the  scala  vestibuli,  scala  cochleae  or  canalis 
cochlearis,  and  scala  tympani.—  Canalis  condyloideus, 
the  canal  opening  at  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen.  It 
transmits  a vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.—  Canalis  cranio- 
pharyngeus,  the  craniopharyngeal  canal,  connecting  the 
cerebral  with  the  buccal  cavity.  See  craniopharyngeal . — 
Canalis  gynsecophorus,  a gynsecophore. — Canalis  hy- 
poglossi,  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  which  trans- 
mits the  twelfth  or  hypoglossal  nerve.— Canalis  incisi- 
VUS,  the  canal  leading  down  from  the  nasal  fossa  on  either 
side  to  join  its  fellow  and  form  or  open  into  the  anterior 
palatine  canal  or  fossa.  It  transmits  the  anterior  palatine 
vessels.  Also  called  incisor  canal,  anterior  palatine  canal, 


canalis 
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cancel 


incisor  foramen,  and  foramen  of  Stcnson.— Canalis  mus-  Canarese,  Kanarese  (kan-a-res'  or-rez'),a.  and 

culotubarius,  the  joint  canals  for  the  Eustachian  tube  ■ — ' " - 

and  the  tensor  tympani.— Canalis  nasolacrymalis.  See 
nasal  canal,  under  canaV  . — Canalis  reunions,  the  ca- 
nal by  which  the  sacculus  of  the  internal  ear  communi- 
cates with  the  canalis  cochlearis. — Canalis  vaginalis. 

^See  sheathing  canal,  under  cana.lt. 

canalization  (ka-nal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  canalize, 
after  F.  canalisation.']  1.  The  construction  of 
canals,  or  the  establishment  of  communication 
by  means  of  canals. 

Canalisation  on  a grand  scale  — the  uniting  of  seas  and 
oceans  by  navigable  canals — had  been  “in  the  air”  ever 
since  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  9. 

Specifically — 2.  The  conversion  of  a natural 
stream  or  a chain  of  lakes  or  marshes  into  a 
continuous  canal,  suitable  for  navigation,  by 
means  of  weirs,  barrages,  locks,  short  cuttings, 
etc.  Canalized  rivers  are  common  in  France ; in  the 
United  States  the  Monongahela  and  Kanawha  rivers  af- 
ford instances.  The  Suez  canal  is  in  part  the  result  of 
the  canalization  of  natural  bodies  of  water. 

^ Also  spelled  canalisation. 
canalize  (ka-nal'iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  canal- 
ized, ppr.  canalizing.  [<  canal  + -ize;  after  F. 
canaliser.]  1 . To  make  a canal  through ; pro- 
vide with  a canal  or  canals. — 2.  To  convert 
into  a canal:  as,  to  canalize  a river. 


Italy,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  elsewhere  for  canary- 

„ rf  Crinnra  Knnara  fsoe  dof  1 -4-  w I T birds.  The  reed  canary-grass,  P.  aru ndinacea,  is  a com- 
n'  lA  canara,  Jyanora  (see  net.;,  U ese.  J 1.  mon  apecies ,a  variegated  form  of  which  is  the  ribbon-grass 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  either  of  two  districts  in  Df  gardens. 

western  India,  called  respectively  North  and  canary-moss  (ka-na'ri-mos),  n.  A name  of  the 
South  Canava  (or  Kanara).  lichens,  ltoccella  tinctoria,  etc.,  which  yield  ar- 

il. n.  1.  sing,  and  pi.  A native  or  natives  of  chil  and  litmus.  Also  called  canary-weed.  See 
either  of  these  districts. — 2.  A language  of  the  cut  under  archil. 

Dravidian  group,  nearly  allied  to  Telugu,  being  canary-seed  (ka-na'ri-sed),  n.  The  seed  of 
one  of  several  languages  spoken  in  these  dis-  canary-grass,  used  for  feeding  birds, 
tricts,  and  over  a largo  tract  as  far  north  as  canary-stone  (ka-na'ri-ston),  n.  Averybeau- 
Bidar.  Also  called  Karnata.  tiful  and  somewhat  rare  variety  of  carnelian, 

canarin,  canarine  (kan'a-rin),  n.  [<  canary  + s0  named  from  its  yellow  color. 

-in2,  -ine2.]  A compound  (C3N3S3H)  used  in  canary-weed  (ka-na'ri-wed),  n.  Same  as  co- 
dyeing, formed  by  oxidizing  sulphocyanide  of  nary-moss. 

potassium  with  chlorate  of  potassiuni  in  the  canary-wood  (ka-na/ri-wud),  n.  The  hand- 
presence  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid.  SOme,  dark-colored,  mahogany-like  wood  of 


It  produces  very  fast  yellow  shades  on  cotton. 
Canarium  (ka-na/ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < canari,  an 
E.  Ind.  name.]  A genus  of  large  evergreen 
trees,  of  the  family  Balsameacese,  chiefly  of 


Phoebe  Indica  and  Apollonias  Canariensis,  lau- 
raceous  trees  of  the  Azores  and  Madeira : so 
called  because  it  was  brought  originally  from 
the  Canaries.  Also  called  Madeira  mahogany. 


are  many  species,  abounding  in  fragrant  resins,  though  the 
larger  number  are  but  little  known.  The  black  dammar- 
tree  of  India,  C.  strictum,  yields  a brilliant  black  gum 
which  is  used  medicinally  and  for  other  purposes.  Manila 
elemi,  or  pili-pitch,  is  the  product  of  C.  commune,  a spe- 
cies cultivated  in  the  Moluccas  and  elsewhere  for  its  fruit, 
.which  is  edible  and  furnishes  a pleasant  oil. 


The  Blavet  is  canalized  throughout  its  course  through  canary  (ka-na'ri),  11.  and  a.  [<  Sp.  Pg.  canario 
the  department.  Encgc.  Brit.,  xvi.  813.  (dance  and  bird)  = F.  canari  (bird),  canarie 


Also  spelled  canalise. 

canal-lift  (ka-nal'lift),  n.  1 . A hydraulic  ele- 
vator for  raising  a tank  filled  with  water  in 
which  a canal-boat  may  float.  Such  an  appliance 
is  used  on  the  canal  near  Manchester,  England,  to  trans- 
fer boats  from  one  level  to  another. 

2.  A cradle  on  which  a canal-boat  may  rest 
and  be  drawn  up  by  cable  along  an  inclined 
railroad.  A lift  of  this  kind  is  in  use  on  the 
Morris  canal  in  New  Jersey, 
canal-lock  (ka-nal'lok),  n.  An  inclosure  with 
gates  at  each  end,  forming  a connection  be- 


Canal-lock. 

A,  vertical  longitudinal  section  ; B,  plain  ; e,  lock-chamber; 
g-,  n't  gates  ; m,  tt,  underground  conduits. 

tween  the  upper  and  lower  levels  of  a canal, 
enabling  boats  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 
See  lock.  In  the  accompanying  cut  e represents  the 
inclosure  technically  called  a lock-chamber.  A boat  hav- 
ing entered  this  chamber  from  g',  the  gates  at  g’  are  closed, 
the  gate-chamber  is  filled  with  water  to  the  height  of  the 
upper  level  through  the  conduits  m,  n,  the  gates  at  g are 
opened,  and  the  boat  proceeds. 

canam  (ka-nam'),  n.  A dry  measure  of  Pondi- 
cherry, India,  equal  to  72  liters,  or  2 United 
States  bushels. 

Cananeet,  a.  [ME.]  An  obsolete  form  of  Ca- 

naanitish. 

The  woman  Cananee.  Chaucer , Second  Nun’s  Tale,  1.  59. 

Canangimn  (ka-nan'ji-um),  n.  [NL.,  from  the 
Malayan  name.]  A genus  of  large  anonaeeous 
evergreen  trees,  including  three  species,  all 
Malayan . The  most  common  species  is  C.  odoratum , the 
ylang-ylang,  which  is  cultivated  throughout  India  and  in 
other  tropical  countries.  Thelarge  fragrant  flowers  yield  an 
attar,  and  an  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds. 

Canara  butter.  See  butter L 

canard  (ka-nar'  or  ka-nard'),  «.  [<  F.  ca- 

nard, a hoax,  a broadside,  a quack,  a particu- 
lar use  of  canard,  m.  or  f.,  a duck,  prop,  only 
m.,  a drake,  < cane,  f.,  a duck  (cf.  ML.  canar- 
dus,  a kind  of  boat).  Origin  unknown;  sup- 
posed by  some  to  bo  connected  with  MLG.  LG. 
kane  (>  G.  kahn)  = D.  kaan,  a boat.  The  con- 
nection of  the  sense  ‘a  hoax,  cheat’  with  the 
orig.  sense  ‘ a duck’  is  prob.  to  be  explained 
from  the  old  phrase  vendeur  de  canard  a,  moitiS, 
a cozener,  guller,  liar,  lit.  one  who  half-sells  a 
duck,  that  is  (appar.),  pretends  to  sell,  and 
cheats  in  the  operation;  an  expression  prob. 


tropical  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands.  There  canaster  (ka-nas'ter),  n.  [=  MLG.  kanastor  = 

; i j:  s~  , ji.  canastre,  < Pg.  canastra  = Sp.  canastro,  ca- 

nasto,  usually  canasta,  a large  basket,  < Gr. 
Kavaorpov,  a wicker  basket:  see  canister .]  1.  A 
rush  basket  made  in  the  Spanish  countries  of 
South  America  and  used  for  packing  tobacco 
for  exportation.  The  tobacco  sent  to  Europe 
packed  in  these  baskets  takes  from  them  the 
name  of  canaster  tobacco.  Hence — 2.  A kind 
of  tobacco  for  smoking,  consisting  of  the  dried 
leaves  coarsely  broken. 

Meanwhile  I will  smoke  my  canaster. 

And  tipple  my  ale  in  the  shade. 

Thackeray,  Imitation  of  Horace. 

canatillo  (kan-a-tel'yo),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Ephedra.  It  has  been  used 
medicinally  as  a styptic  and  as  a remedy  in 
syphilitic  complaints. 

can-bottle  (kan'bot//l),  n.  The  long-tailed  tit- 
mouse. [Prov.  Eng.] 

can-buoy  (kan'boi),  n.  A large  cylindrical  or 
conical  floating  buoy,  used  as  a mark  for  shoals, 
etc.  See  buoy. 

cancan  (kan'kan),  n.  [<  F.  cancan,  a dance 
' na  e (see  def.);  a slang  or  cant  term,  perhaps  a par- 

ticular use  of  cancan,  tittle-tattle,  gossip,  scan- 
dal, said  to  be  < L.  quamquam,  although  (be- 
cause “in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  this  word  was  the  sub- 
ject of  fierce  contention,  one  party  pronoun- 
cing it  can-can,  and  the  other  quanquam  ”),  but 
prob.  < cancaner,  tattle,  chatter,  gossip,  appar. 
an  imitative  reduplication,  to  be  compared 
with  the  E.  cackle,  quack,  etc.]  A kind  of  dance 
performed  in  low  resorts  by  men  and  women, 
who  indulge  in  extravagant  postures  and  las- 
civious gestures ; hence,  a quadrille  or  a similar 
dance  performed  in  this  manner. 


(dance) ; cf.  G.  kanarienvogel,  canary-bird ; 
named  with  reference  to  the  Canary  islands,, 
which  take  their  name  from  Gran  Canaria,  one 
of  the  principal  islands  of  the  group,  L.  Canaria 
insula,  so  called  because  of  its  large  dogs,  Ca- 
naria being  fem.  of  canarius,  pertaining  to 
dogs,  < canis,  a dog:  see  Cams.]  I.  n. ; pi.  ca- 
naries (-riz).  1.  Wine  made  in  the  Canary 

islands.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  late  as  1820, 
it  was  in  special  demand  in  England.  The  principal 
brands  are  Tencriffe  and  Vidonia. 

Canary  was  the  Drink  of  our  wise  Forefathers,  ’tis  Bal- 
samick,  and  saves  the  charge  of  ’Botheearies’  Cordials. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Bold  Stroke,  iii. 
2f.  A lively  French  and  English  dance,  of  dis- 
puted origin,  similar  to  the  jig 
the  Canary  islands.  Often  written  canaries. 

I have  seen  a medicine 
That’s  able  to  breathe  life  into  a stone. 

Quicken  a rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 

I’ll  make  you  a dish  of  calves’  feet  dance  the  Canaries, 

And  a consort  of  cramm’d  capons  fiddle  to  ’em. 

Fletcher  land  others).  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  2. 
3f.  A melody  intended  for  such  a dance,  written 
in  sextuple  (or  sometimes  quadruple)  rhythm. 
— 4.  A canary-bird  (which  see). — 5.  A sov- 
ereign (gold  coin):  so  called  from  its  color. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 6.  A kept  mistress.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 7t.  A word  put  by  Shakspere  in  its 


singular  and  plural  forms  into  the  mouth  ol  t (kan-kart)  A light  two-wheeled 

Mrs.  Quickly  m the explanation  of  wineh  com-  <-<«  . ( supporting  a large 

bluncS l!vfor  mandat  7 can  hung  trunnions  between  the  wheels, 

You  have  brought  her  into  such  a canaries,  as  ’tis  won-  /I® ^^W^Vln'older  E form  chancel 

derful.  The  best  courtier  of  them  all  . . . could  never  CaJlCely^an  sel),  n.  [In  Oldei  L.  iorm  chancel, 
have  brought  her  to  such  a canary.  q.  V.,  \ OF.  chancel  = bp.  cancel  = Fg.  cancellOj 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  w.,  ii.  2.  cancella  = It.  cancello , a lattice,  grating,  < ML. 
a.  Of  the  color  of  the  domestic  canary- 


II. 

bird;  bright-yellow, 
canaryt  (ka-na'ri),  v.  i,  [<  canary,  n .,  2.]  To 
dance ; frolic ; perform  the  old  dance  called  a 
canary. 

Jig  off  a tune  at  the  tongue’s  end,  canary  to  it  with  your 
feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1. 

canary-bird  (ka-na'ri-berd),  n.  ‘An  oscine 
passerine  bird  of  the  family  Fringillidcc , so 
called  because  indigenous  to  the  Canary  isl- 
ands ; a kind  of  finch,  Fringilla  canaria , or  Car- 
duelis  canaria , one  of  the  commonest  and  best- 
known  cage-birds,  everywhere  kept  and  bred 
in  confinement.  The  native  bird  is  dark  and  streaked, 
somewhat  resembling  a linnet  or  siskin,  the  uniformly 
bright-  or  pale-yellow  color  which  commonly  distinguishes 
the  plumage  of  the  cage-bird  being  the  result  of  artificial 
selection.  The  cultivated  varieties  are  numerous,  with 
considerable  diversity  of  color,  and  there  are  many  hy- 
brids with  allied  species,  as  the  goldfinch,  linnet,  siskin, 
and  bullfinch.  The  birds  were  introduced  into  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century. — Canary-bird,  flower. 
(a)  A species  of  Tropceolum,  T.  peregrinum,  with  deeply 
cut  leaves  and  bright  canary-yellow  flowers,  the  lower 
petals  of  which  are  small  and  fringed.  Also  called  canary- 
creeper,  (b)  Same  as  bird-plant. 


cancellus,  cancella , L.  *cancellus,  always  in  pi. 
cancelli,  a lattice,  grating,  railing,  bar  in  a court 
of  justice,  barrier  in  public  spectacles  (see  can- 
cclli),  dim.  of  cancer , pi.  cancri , a lattice : a 
word  scarcely  used.  See  the  verb.]  If.  Lattice- 
work,  or  one  of  the  cross-bars  in  latticework ; 
a latticework  or  grated  inclosure;  hence,  a 
barrier ; a limit. 

A prison  is  but  a retirement,  and  opportunity  of  serious 
thoughts  to  a person  whose  spirit  . . . desires  no  enlarge- 
ment beyond  the  cancels  of  the  body. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  III.,  Disc.  xv.  § 9. 

2.  [<  cancel,  v.'\  In  'printing,  a page,  sheet,  or 
other  part  of  a printed  work  suppressed  and 
destroyed  before  publication ; the  act  of  reject- 
ing a part  of  a printed  work.  The  cancel  ordered 
on  the  discovery  of  a fault  in  unpublished  printed  mat- 
ter is  usually  followed  by  correct  reprinting ; but  a cancel 
is  sometimes  made  without  reprinting. 

3.  [<  cancel,  v.~\  In  music,  the  sign  tt,  when  used 
to  nullify  the  effect  of  a sharp  or  a flat  pre- 
viously occurring  either  in  the  signature  or  as 


i - . accidental, 
ihe  lower  +anc0l  (kanrgel)) 


due  to  some  local  incident.  In  def.  2,  cf.  Pa-  canary-creeper  (ka-na/ri-kre',per),  n.  The 
risian  F.  canard,  a newspaper,  canardier,  a jour-  canary-bird  flower  (which  see,  under  canary- 
nalist.]  An  absurd  story  or  statement  in-  bird). 

tended  as  an  imposition ; a fabricated  story  canary-finch  (ka-na'ri-finch),  n.  The  canary- 
to  which  currency  is  given,  as  by  a newspaper ; +bird. 

a hoax.  canary-grass  (ka-na'ri-gras),  n.  Phalaris  Ca- 

canard  (ka-nard'),  v.  i.  [From  the  noun.]  To  )!aner(S!S,agrass,anativeoftheCanaryislands. 
fly  about  as  a false  report.  N.  E.  D.  Itz  Bead  ia  used  aa  food  ia  the  Canaries,  Barbary,  and 


v. ; pret.  and  pp.  canceled  or 
cancelled,  ppr.  canceling  or  cancelling.  [For- 
merly also  cancell;  < F.  canceller,  OF.  canceller, 
canceler  = Pr.  Pg.  cancellar  = Sp.  cancelar  = 
It.  cancellare,  < L.  cancellare,  make  like  a lat- 
tice, esp.  to  strike  out  a writing  by  drawing 
lines  across  in  the  form  of  latticework,  < can- 
celli,  pi.,  a lattice,  grating,  railing,  bar  in  a court 
of  justice,  barrier  in  public  spectacles:  see 
cancel,  n.  Hence  ult.  (<  L.  cancelli)  also  chan- 


cancel 

cel,  chancellor,  etc.]  I.  tram.  If.  To  inclose 
with  latticework  or  a railing. 

A little  obscure  place  cancelled  in  with  iron-work  is  the 
pillar  or  stump  at  which  . . . our  Saviour  was  scourged. 

Evelyn. 

2.  To  draw  lines  across  (something  written)  so 
as  to  deface ; blot  out  or  obliterate : as,  to  can- 
cel several  lines  in  a manuscript. 

The  sums  you  borrow’d  are  return’d,  the  bonds 
Cancell’d , and  your  acquittance  formally  seal’d. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iv.  2. 
The  indentures  were  cancelled,  Thackeray. 

3.  To  annul  or  destroy;  make  void;  set  aside: 
as,  to  cancel  a debt  or  an  engagement. 

Know  then,  I here  forget  all  former  griefs, 

Cancel  all  grudge.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4. 

His  subjects  slain, 

His  statutes  cancell'd , and  his  treasure  spent. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 

4.  (a)  In  math.,,  to  strike  out  or  eliminate,  as 
a number  or  quantity  constituting  a common 
factor  in  a dividend  and  divisor  or  the  numera- 
tor and  denominator  of  a fraction,  or  a common 
term  in  the  two  members  of  an  equation,  (b) 
In  printing,  to  strike  out,  reject,  or  throw  aside, 
as  some  portion  of  a printed  work,  (c)  In  music , 
to  suspend  the  power  of  (a  sharp  or  a flat)  by  in- 
serting the  sign  = Syn.  2.  Erase,  Expunge,  etc.  (see 
efface),  strike  out ; destroy,  scratch  out,  rub  out,  wipe  out. 
— 3.  Repeal , Rescind,  etc.  See  abolish. 

H.t  intrans.  To  become  obliterated  or  void. 
[Rare.] 

A rash  oath  that  cancell'd  in  the  making.  Cowley. 

cancelation,  cancellation  (kan-se-la'shon), 
n.  The  act  of  canceling;  specifically,  in  math., 
the  striking  out  or  removal  of  a common  factor 
or  term.  See  cancel,  v.  t.,  4 (a). 
canceleert,  canceliert  (kan-se-ler'),  n.  [<  F. 
*canceler,  assibilated  chanceler  ( *eschanceler ) 
(=  Pr.  cancheler,  chancelar),  reel,  stagger,  wa- 
ver, lit.  go  in  zigzags,  being  the  same  word  as 
canceler,  draw  lines  across  in  the  form  of  lat- 
ticework: see  cancel,  v.]  The  turn  of  a hawk 
upon  the  wing  to  recover  itself,  after  miss- 
ing in  the  first  stoop.  Also  written  canceller. 

The  fierce  and  eager  hawks,  down  thrilling  from  the  skies. 
Make  sundry  canceleers  ere  they  the  fowl  can  reach. 

^ Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xx.  229. 

canceleert,  canceliert  (kan-se-ler'),  v.  i.  [< 
canceleer,  n.]  In  falconry,  to  turn  two  or  three 
times  on  the  wing  before  seizing  the  prey,  as 
a hawk  in  stooping,  especially  when  it  misses. 
Also  written  canceller. 

The  partridge  sprung, 

He  [tlie  hawk]  makes  his  stoop ; but,  wanting  breath,  is 
forced 

To  canceller.  Massinger , The  Guardian,  ii.  1. 

canceler,  canceller1  (kan'sel-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  cancels;  specifically,  a hand- 
stamp  or  stamping-machine  for  the  cancela- 
tion of  postage-stamps;  a canceling-stamp, 
canceliert,  n.  and  v.  See  canceleer. 
canceling-stamp  (kan'  sel-ing-  stamp),  n.  A 
hand-stamp  for 'defacing  and  canceling  post- 
age-stamps or  checks. 

Cancellaria  (kan-se-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1801 ; cf.  ML.  s ancellarius : see  chancellor),  < L. 
cancelli,  a grating : see  cancel,  v.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Cancellariidse,  having  an  oval  cancel- 
lated shell  with  the  last  whorl  ventricous,  aper- 
ture oblong  and  canaliculated,  canal  short, 
and  columella  obliquely  plicate.  There  are 
many  species,  of  which  C.  reticulata  is  an 
example. 

The  shell  is  almost  always  marked  off  into  squares  by 
transverse  ribs  and  revolving  lines,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
name  of  the  principal  genua  Cancellaria. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  337. 

cancellarian1  (kan-se-la'ri-an),  a.  [<ML.  can- 
cellarius:  see  chancellor.']  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  a chancellor ; eancellariate.  Also  spelled 
cancellarean.  [Rare.] 

cancellarian2  (kan-se-la'ri-an),  a.  [ < Cancel- 
laria + -an.]  In  conch.,  pertaining  to  the  Can- 
cellaria or  to  the  Cancellariidse. 
eancellariate  (kan-se-la'ri-at),  ti.  [<ML  .can- 
cellaring  : see  chancellor.]  The  office  of  chan- 
cellor; chancellorship;  the  period  during 
which  a chancellor  holds  office, 
cancellariid  (kan-se-la'ri-id),  n.  A gastropod 
of  the  family  Cancellariidw. 

Cancellariidse  (kan'/se-la-rl'i-d§),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cancellaria  + -idee.]  A family  of  toxoglos- 
sate  prosobranehiate  gastropods,  typified  by 
the  genus  Cancellaria,  having  the  proboscis 
rudimentary,  the  teeth  two-rowed,  and  the 
shell  cancellated  and  inoperculate.  They  are 
vegetarians. 


Cancellate  Structure  of  Bone. — Upper 
part  of  femur,  in  section. 
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cancellarioid  (kan-se-la'ri-oid),  a . [<  Cancel- 
laria + -oid.']  Resembling  the  members  of  the 
genus  Cancellaria  ; cancellarian. 
cancellate,  cancellated  (kan'se-lat,  -la-ted), 
a.  [<  L.  cancellatus , pp.  of  cancellare , make  like 
or  provide  with  a lattice : see  cancel , t\]  Sep- 
arated into  spaces  or  divisions,  as  by  cancelli. 
Specifically — (a)  In  zodl.,  marked  by  lines  crossing  each 
other ; marked  latticewise ; reticulated ; showing  a net- 
work of  lines.  The  shell  of  Cancellaria  reticulata  is  a 
good  example. 

The  tail  of  the  castor  is  almost  bald,  though  the  beast 
is  very  hairy ; and  cancellated  with  some  resemblance  to 
the  scales  of  fishes.  N.  Grew,  Museum. 

( b ) In  anat.,  same  as  in  zoology,  but  especially  said  of  the 
light  spongy  or  porous  texture  of  bone  resulting  from 
numerous  thin  osseous 
lamina)  with  intervening 
spaces  large  enough  to 
be  readily  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  Such  texture 
occurs  in  the  ends  of 
long  bones,  as  the  hume- 
rus and  femur,  and  in 
the  interior  of  most 
short,  flat,  or  irregular 
bones.  The  spaces  are 
chiefly  vascular  chan- 
nels, filled  with  connec- 
tive tissue,  fat,  etc.,  be- 
tween plates  or  layers  of 
more  compact  bone-tis- 
sue. (c)  In  hot.,  applied 
to  leaves  consisting  en- 
tirely of  veins,  without 
connecting  parenchyma, 
so  that  the  whole  leaf 
looks  like  a sheet  of  open 
network  ; in  mosses,  applied  to  cell-structure  having  such 
appearance. 

* Also  cancellous. 

cancellation  (kan-se-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  can- 
cellation-),  < cancellare , pp.  cancellatus:  see 
cancel , v.]  1.  See  cancelation. — 2.  In  anat., 

reticulation;  the  state  of  being  cancellated: 
as,  the  cancellation  of  bone. 
canceller1,  n.  See  canceler. 
canceller2?,  n.  and  v.  Same  as  canceleer . 
cancelli  (kan-sel'i),  n.  pi.  [L.,  a lattice,  etc.: 
see  cancel , n.~]  Cross-pieces  or  reticulations 
forming  a latticework  or  grating.  Specifically— 

(а)  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  parts  of  a latticework  parti- 
tion between  the  choir  and  the  body  of  the  church,  so  ar- 
ranged as  not  to  intercept  the  view. 

The  Altar  is  inclos’d  with  Cancelli  so  as  not  to  be  ap- 
proach'd by  any  one  but  the  Priest,  according  to  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Greek  Churches. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  27. 

(б)  In  zodl.  and  anat.,  the  reticulations  or  intersections 
constituting  cancellated  structure  or  reticulated  texture ; 
a composition  of  many  spaces  bounded  by  lines  or  surfaces 
forming  a network  or  lattice-like  arrangement,  such  as  the 
light,  spongy,  cancellated  tissue  of  bones.  The  word  is 
little  used  except  for  this  kind  of  osseous  texture,  and  the 
singular,  cancellus,  is  not  in  use.  See  cancellate,  (b). 

cancellous  (kan'se-lus),  a.  [<  L.  cancellosus,  < 
cancelli:  see  cancel,  u.]  Same  as  cancellate. 

On  examining  a section  of  any  bone,  it  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed  of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  one  of  which  is  dense  and 
compact  in  texture,  like  ivory;  the  other  consisting  of 
slender  fibres  and  lamella:,  which  Join  to  form  a reticular 
structure ; this,  from  its  resemblance  to  lattice-work,  is 
^called  cancellous.  II.  Gray,  Anat.,  p.  45. 

cancer  (kan'ser),  n.  [L.  cancer  ( cancr -)  = Gr. 
napslvog,  a crab,  also  in  astronomical  and  medi- 
cal senses;  ef.  in  same  senses  Skt.  karkata, 
lcarkataka,  > Hind,  karlc,  Hindi  kekra,  a crab, 
also  in  astronomical  sense.  Hence  (from  L.), 
through  AS.,  canker,  q.  v.,  and,  through  F., 
chancre , q.  v.]  1.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  zodl., 

the  typical  genus  of  brachyurous  decapodous 


The  Constellation  Cancer. 


Common  Crab  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ( Cancer  inagister). 

crustaceans  of  the  family  Cancridce:  formerly 
more  than  conterminous  with  the  order  De- 
capoda,  now  restricted  to  the  common  edible 
crab  of  Europe,  C.  pagurus,  and  its  immediate 
congeners.  See  craft1. — 2.  [cap.]  In  astron., 
a constellation  and  also  a sign  of  the  zodiac, 
represented  by  the  form  of  a crab,  and  show- 
ing the  limits  of  the  sun’s  course  northward  in 
summer;  hence,  the  sign  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice (marked  S>). — 3.  In  pathol.,  a malignant 
tumor  technically  named  carcinoma  (which 
see) ; also,  by  extension,  any  malignant  tumor, 


cancrid 

as  one  of  certain  adenomata  and  sarcomata. 
— 4f.  A plant,  possibly  cancerwort. 

Who  taught  the  poore  beast  having  poison  tasted, 

To  seek  th’  hearbe  cancer , and  by  that  to  cure  him. 

Great  Britaine’s  Troye,  1. 1609. 
Adenoid  cancer,  an  adenocarcinoma. — Alveolar  can- 
cer, colloid  can- 
cer, encepha- 
loid  cancer.  See 
the  adjectives.^ 

Tropic  of  Can- 
cer. See  tropic. 

cancerate 

(kan 'se- rat), 
v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  cancerated, 
ppr.  cancerat- 
ing.  [<  L.  can- 
ceratus,  adj., 
prop.  pp.  of 
*cancerare,  in- 
ceptive can- 
cerascere,  be- 
come cancer- 
ous, < cancer, 
a cancer:  see 
cancer.]  To 
grow  into  a 
cancer;  be- 
come cancer- 
ous. 

canceration  (kan-se-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
* cancer  atio(n-),  < canceratus : see  cancerate.]  A 
growing  cancerous,  or  into  a cancer, 
cancer-bandage  ( kan ' ser-ban/,'daj ) , m.  Aband- 
age  so  arranged  as  to  resemble"  the  legs  of  a 
crab.  Also  called  the  split-cloth  of  eight  tails. 
cancer-cell  (kan'sCr-sel),  n.  In  pathol.,  a cell 
characterized  by  a large  nucleus,  bright  nucle- 
olus, and  irregular  form,  frequently  occurring 
in  malignant  tumors. 

cancerine  (kan'se-rin),  n.  [<  L.  cancer,  a crab, 
'+  -ine2.]  An  artificial  guano  prepared  from 
horseshoe  and  other  crabs  in  Newfoundland, 
New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere, 
cancerite  (kan'se-rit),  n.  [<  L.  cancer,  a crab, 
+ -ite2.]  A petrified,  crab;  a fossil  brachyu- 
rous crustacean. 

cancer-juice  (kan'ser-jos),  n.  A milky  liquid 
which  can  be  squeezed  out  of  a divided  cancer, 
cancer-mushroom  (kan'ser-musV/rom),  n. 
The  mushroom-shaped  mass  produced  by  can- 
cer of  the  uterus  when  it  affects  the  parts  about 
the  os  aud  leaves  the  cervix  intact, 
cancerous  (kan'se-rus),  a.  [=  F.  cancereux,  < 
ML.  cancerosus,  < L.  cancer,  a cancer.]  Like 
cancer ; virulent ; also,  affected  with  cancer. 

There  is  a cancerous  malignity  in  it  which  must  be  cut 
forth.  Dallam. 

cancerously  (kan'se-rus-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a cancer. 

cancerousness  (kan'so-rus-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  cancerous. 

cancer-root  (kan'ser-rot),  n.  A name  in  the 
United  States  of  several  plants  belonging  to 
the  family  Orobanchacese,  more  particularly 
Leptamnium  Virginianum,  Conopholis  Ameri- 
cana, and  Thalesia  uniflora.  All  are  low  herbs 
without  green  color,  white,  pale-brown,  or  purplish,  and 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  trees. 

cancer-weed (kan's6r-wed),n.  Therattlesnake- 
root,  Nabalus  albus,  of  the  United  States,  a 
milky-juiced  composite  having  an  intensely 
bitter  root,  which  is  used  as  a domestic  tonic, 
cancerwort  (kan'ser-wert),  n.  1.  A name 
for  various  scrophulariaceous  European  annual 
weeds  of  the  genus  Kickxia,  especially K.  spuria. 
— 2t.  An  old  name  for  a species  of  Veronica. 
canch  (kanch),  n.  [E.  dial.]  If.  A small  quan- 
tity of  corn  in  the  straw  put  into  the  comer  of 
a barn;  a small  mow. — 2f.  A short  turn  or 
spell  at  anything.' — 3f.  A trench  cut  sloping  to 
a very  narrow  bottom. — 4).  A certain  breadth! 
in  digging  or  treading  land. — 5.  In  coal-mi n- 
ingt  that  part  of  the  floor  or  roof  of  a gangway 
which  has  to  be  removed  in  order  to  equalize 
the  grade,  when  there  has  been  a slight  fault 
or  break  in  the  strata. 

canchalagua  (kan-cha-la'gwa),  n.  [Sp.,  also 
canchelagua.]  The  Spanish  name  in  California 
and  Spanish  America  of  species  of  the  genus 
Centaurion,  used  as  bitter  tonics, 
canciller  (kan-thel-yar'),  n.  [Sp. : see  chan- 
cellor.] A chancellor, 
cancra,  n.  Plural  of  cancrum. 
cancredt  (kang'kerd),  a.  An  obsolete  form  of 
cankered. 

cancrid  (kang'krid),  n.  A crab  of  the  family 

Cancridce. 


Gancridse 

Cancridss  (kang'kri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cancer 
( Cancr-)  + -idee.]  The  family  of  crabs  of  which 
the  genus  Cancer  is  the  type ; the  central  fam- 
ily of  brachyurous  decapod,  crustaceans,  its  defi- 
nition varies  with  different  systems  of  classification,  hut 
in  any  case  the  genera  are  many.  The  species  are  mostly 
littoral  and  numerous,  being  represented  in  almost  every 
region.  See  cut  under  cancer . 

cancriform  (kang'kri-form),  a.  [=  F.  cancri- 
forme,  < L.  cancer,  a crab,  a cancer,  + forma, 
shape.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  a crab;  re- 
sembling or  related  to  a crab  in  structure ; 
brachyurous  and  decapod,  as  a crustacean ; ear- 
cinomorphic.  Also  cancroid. — 2.  Cancerous, 
cancrine  (kang'krin),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *cancrinus, 
< cancer,  a crab : see  cancer.]  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  a crab. 

Cancrinea  (kang-krin'e-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cancer 
( Cancr-)  + -inea.]  A "group  or  legion  of  can- 
croidean  crustaceans,  containing  the  typical 
marine  representatives  of  the  superfamily  Can- 
croidea,  and  especially  the  families  Cancridw 
and  Portunidce. 

cancrinite  (kang'ki-i-mt),  n.  [<  Cancrin  (a  Rus- 
sian minister  of  finance,  1773-1845)  + -ite2.] 
In  mineral.,  a silicate  related  to  nephelite,  but 
peculiar  in  containing  carbon  dioxid.  It  occurs 
massive  and  in  indistinct  crystals,  white  to  yellow  and 
red  in  color.  It  is  found  in  the  Ural  mountains,  Norway, 
Transylvania,  and  Maine. 

cancrisocial  (kang-kri-so'slial),  a.  [<  L.  can- 
cer (cancr-)  + E.  social.]  Social  with  crabs ; 
associated  with  a crab  in  vital  economy : ap- 


Cancrisocial  Animals.—  Sea-anemone  (.Sagartia  parasitica)  on  a 
whelk  IBuccinum  undatum)  inhabited  by  a hermit-crab  {Pagurus 
bemhardus). 

plied  to  sea-anemones  and  other  animals  which 
grow  on  the  shell  of  a crab,  or  on  a shell  of 
which  a hermit-crab  has  also  taken  possession. 
In  some  cases  the  association  seems  to  be  not  merely  for- 
tuitous, but  to  involve  some  community  of  vital  interest. 

cancrivorous  (kang-kriv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  can- 
cer (cancr-),  a crab,  + vorarc,  eat,  devour.] 
Crab-eating ; carcinophagous : applied  to  sun- 
dry animals.  Also  cancrophagous. 
caiicrizans  (kang'kri-zanz),  a.  [<  ML.  cancri- 
zans,  ppr.  of  cancrisare,  walk  backward  like  a 
crab,  < L.  cancer  (cancr-),  a crab.]  Goingormov- 
ing  backward,  like  a crab : in  music,  used  of  a 
canon  the  subject  of  which  is  repeated  in  the 
.answer  backward  instead  of  forward, 
cancroid  (kang'kroid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  cancer 
(cancr-),  a cancer,  crab,  + Gr.  etc hg,  form.]  I. 
«.  1.  In  pathol.,  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling 
cancer. — 2.  In  zool.,  same  as  cancriform,  1. 

II.  n.  In  pathol. : (a)  An  epithelioma.  ( h ) 
An  adenoma,  (c)  A keloid. 

Cancroidea  (kang-kroi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cancer  (Cancr-)  + -oidea.  Cf.  cancroid .]  A 
superfamily  or  tribe  of  brachyurous  decapod 
crustaceans,  containing  the  families  Cancridce 
and  Portunidce:  it  corresponds  to  Cyclometopa. 
They  have  the  carapace  usually  transverse  and  the  antero- 
lateral margins  arched,  the  mouth-cavity  subquadrate,  9 
branchiae  with  efferent  channels  terminating  at  the  palate, 
and  the  male  organs  in  the  bases  of  the  fifth  pair  of  legs, 
cancroidean  (kang-kroi'de-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Cancroidea. 

Cancroma  (kang-kro'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Linneens, 
1766),  named  with  reference  to  F.  crabier,  crab- 
eater  (in  zool.  and  omith.),  < L.  cancer  (cancr-), 
a crab.  For  the  form,  cf.  L.  cancroma,  can- 
cer oma,  under  carcinoma.]  A genus  of  altricial 
grallatorial  birds,  of  the  order  Herodiones  and 
family  Ardeidtc ; the  boatbills  or  boat-billed 
herons  of  tropical  America,  characterized  by 
the  dilatation  and  inflation  of  the  cochleari- 
form  bill.  There  is  but  one  well-established  species,  C. 
cochlearia.  The  genus  is  typical  of  a subfamily  Cantrro- 
mince.  Also  called  Cancrophagus.  See  boat  bill. 
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Cancromidas  (kang-krom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cancroma  + -idee.]  The  boat-billed  herons, 
or  Cancrominec,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a family. 
See  Cancromince.  \ 

Cancrominse  (kang-kro-ml'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

. Cancroma  + -incc.]  A subfamily  of  herons,  of  the 
family  Ardeidce,  represented  by  the  single  genus 
Cancroma,  characterized  not  only  by  the  form 
of  the  bill  (see  Cancroma),  but  also  by  the  pos- 
session of  4 instead  of  3 or  2 powder-down 
tracts : a group  sometimes  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a family.  See  cut  under  boatbill. 
cancrophagous  (kang-krof 'a-gus),  a.  [<  L.  can- 
cer (cancr-),  a crab,  + Gr.  tpayelv,  eat.]  Same 
as  cancrivorous. 

cancrum  (kang'krum),  n. ; pi.  cancra  (-kra). 
[NL.,  a neut.  form  of  L.  cancer  (masc.),  a can- 
cer.] A rapidly  progressive  ulcer — Cancrum 
oris  (gangrenous  stomatitis)  and  cancrum  nasi  (gangre- 
nous rhinitis),  very  fetid  destructive  ulcerations  of  the 
walls  of  the  buccal  and  nasal  cavities,  usually  seen  in  ill- 
fed,  delicate  children.  Also  called  noma. 
cand  (kand),  n.  [Cf.  W.  can,  brightness.]  In 
Cornwall,  England,  fluor-spar  or  fluorite  occur- 
ring as  a veinstone : called  by  the  Derbyshire 
miners  blue-john.  Not  used  in  America,  where  this 
kind  of  veinstone  is  of  rare  occurrence,  although  abundant 
in  certain  mining  regions  of  Europe. 

candareen  (kan-da-ren'),  n.  [<  Malay  kan- 
duri.~\  The  name  given  by  foreigners  in  China 
and  the  far  East  to  the  Chinese  fun,  the  100th 
part  of  a bang  or  ounce.  As  a weight  it  is  equal  to 
about  5.8  grains  troy,  and  as  a money  of  account  it  may 
be  considered  equal  to  1.4  cents.  See  Hang  and  tael. 

candavaig  (kan'da-vag),  n.  [Sc.,  perhaps  < 
Gael,  ceann,  head,  + *dubhach,  (.  dubh,  black ; 
foul  salmon  being  called  ‘black  fish’  (Jamie- 
son).] A foul  salmon;  one  that  remains  in 
fresh  water  till  summer,  without  going  into  the 
sea.  [Local,  Scotch.] 
candelt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  candle. 
candelabrum  (kan-de-la'brum),  n. ; pi.  candela- 
bra (-bra).  [L.,  < candela,  a candle : see  candle .] 
1.  In  antiq. : (a)  A candlestick,  (b)  A lamp- 
stand  ; a kind  of  stand  used  among  the  Romans 
to  support  a lamp  or  lamps.  Such  stands  vary  in 
height  from  those  of  only  a few  inches,  and  intended  to 
rest  upon  a table  or  shelf,  to  those  of_4  feet  or  more, 
which  raised  the  lamps  to  a height  sufficient  to  illuminate 
an  apartment.  In  general,  such  candelabra  consistofalong 
shaft  or  rod  rising  from  a base  with  three  feet,  and  support- 
ing a circular  cap  or  disk  with  elaborate  ornamentation. 
Some  examples  are  of  enormous  size  and  weight,  covering 
at  the  base  a triangle  of  6 or  7 feet  on  each  side,  and  ris- 


ing to  a proportionate  height ; these,  often  made  of  marble, 
were  used  in  connection  with  religious  observances,  and 
were  rather  monuments  or  votive  offerings  than  utensils. 

2.  Amy  branched  candlestick  differing  from  a 
chandelier  or  bracket  in  resting  upon  a foot. 
Some  very  beautiful  candelabra  exist  in  churches,  most 
commonly  made  to  hold  seven  candles.  One  in  Milan  ca- 
thedral, of  bronze,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  is  per- 
haps the  richest  in  existence.  The  “ seven-branched  can- 
dlesticks” of  the  Hebrews  (see  candlestick)  are  properly 
candelabra. 

3.  A variety  of  arabesque  in  which  a strongly 
marked  vertical  motive  is  present.  Thus,  a shaft 
or  a sort  of  pilaster  from  which  the  scrollwork  of  the  de- 
sign is  given  off  is  called  a candelabrum,  and  gives  the 
name  of  candelabrum  to  the  design  itself. 

4.  pi.  In  sponges,  branching  terminal  spines. 
Eneyc.  Brit. 

candencyt  (kan'  den-si),  n.  [<  L.  candentia, 
whiteness,  < canden(t-)s:  see  candent .]  Heat; 
fervor. 

candent  (kan'dent),  a.  [<  L.  canden(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  candere,  be  white  or  hot:  see  candid.]  1. 
Whitening;  making  white.  [Rare.] 


candid 

Civilizing  the  stems  of  his  trees  annually  with  liquid 
lime,  and  meditating  how  to  extend  that  candent  baptism 
even  to  the  leaves.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  2G. 

2.  Very  hot;  heated  to  whiteness;  glowing 
with  white  heat. 

The  candent  vessel.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  482. 

canderos  (kan'de-ros),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  East 
Indian  gum  resembling  amber,  but  rather  white 
in  color  and  more  pellucid.  It  is  sometimes 
fashioned  into  toys  of  various  kinds,  which  are 
^very  light  and  take  a good  polish, 
candescence  (kan-des'ens),  n.  [<  L.  cande- 
scen(  t-)s : see  candescent.]  Same  as  incandes- 
cence. [Rare.] 

candescent  (kan  - des ' ent),  a.  [<  L . cande- 
scen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  candescere,  become  white,  be- 
gin to  glow,  inceptive  of  candere,  be  white  or 
hot,  glow:  see  candid.]  Same  as  incandescent. 
[Rare.] 

At  sight  of  the  star  yet  above  the  cave,  though  less  can- 
descent than  before.  L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  75. 

candicantt  (kan'di-kant);  a.  [<  L.  candican(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  candicare,  be  whitish,  < candere,  be  white : 

■ see  candid.]  Waxing  white.  Bailey. 
candid  (kan'did),  a.  [<  F.  candide  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
candido,  < L.  candidus,  bright,  radiant,  pure, 
clear,  sincere,  frank,  < candere,  shine,  glitter, 
glisten,  be  bright,  be  white,  glow,  glow  with 
heat  (in  comp,  accendere  and  incendere,  set  on 
fire : see  accend,  incense,  incendiary,  etc.),  akin 
to  Gr.  Cavdog,  golden-yellow  (see  xantho-Y  sa- 
6apog,  clear,  clean,  pure  (see  cathartic),  LGr. 
navdapog,  a coal,  and  to  Skt.  gchandra,  chandra, 
shining,  chandra,  chandramas,  the  moon,  < V 
cchand,  chand,  orig.  *skandh,  shine. _ Hence  also 
(<  L.  candere)  candle,  q.  v.]  If.  Bright;  white. 
The  box  receives  all  black : but  pour’d  from  thence, 

The  stones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  innocence. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Honest  and  frank;  open  and  sincere;  in- 
genuous; outspoken:  of  persons:  as,  to  be 
candid  with  you,  I think  yon  are  wrong. 

Open,  candid , and  generous,  liis  heart  was  the  constant 
companion  of  liis  hand,  and  his  tongue  the  artless  index 
of  liis  mind.  Canning. 

I must  he  candid  with  you,  my  dear  J effrey,  and  tell 
you  that  I do  not  like  your  article  on  the  Scotch  Courts. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey. 

3.  Free  from  undue  bias;  fair;  just;  impar- 
tial : of  persons  or  their  acts : as,  a candid  view 
or  construction. 

Candid  and  dispassionate  men.  Irving. 

= Syn.  2 and  3.  Candid,  Fair,  Open,  Frank,  Ingenuous, 
Naive , Sincere,  unprejudiced,  unbiased.  The  first  seven 
words  apply  to  the  spirit,  expression,  or  manner.  The  can- 
did man  is  able  to  look  impartially  on  both  sides  of  a sub- 
ject, especially  giving  due  weight  to  arguments  or  opinions 
opposed  to  his  own,  and  due  credit  to  the  motives  of  op- 
ponents; candid  speech  is  essentially  the  same  as  frank 
speech,  sometimes  going  so  far  as  to  be  blunt.  Fair  belongs 
primarily  to  conduct,  but  in  regard  to  speech  and  thought 
it  is  the  same  as  candid:  as,  a man  preeminently  fair  in 
dealing  with  opposing  views.  Open  is  opposed  to  con- 
cealment ; the  open  man  does  not  cultivate  a politic  re- 
serve, but  expresses  his  opinions  freely,  without  stopping 
to  think  of  their  effect  upon  his  own  interests.  Frank , 
literally,  free;  the  freedom  may  be  in  regard  to  one’s  own 
opinions,  which  is  the  same  as  openness,  or  in  regard  to 
things  belonging  to  others,  where  the  freedom  may  go  so 
far  as  to  be  unpleasant,  or  it  may  disregard  conventional 
ideas  as  to  reticence.  Hence,  while  openness  is  consistent 
with  timidity,  frankness  implies  some  degree  of  boldness. 
Ingenuous  implies  a permanent  moral  quality,  an  elevated 
inability  to  be  other  than  honest  or  open,  even  to  one’s 
own  loss;  there  is  a peculiar  subjective  cast  to  the  word, 
as  though  the  man  stood  most  in  awe  of  the  disappro- 
bation of  his  own  judgment  and  conscience;  hence  the 
close  connection  between  ingenuousness  and  modesty. 
Naive  expresses  a real  or  an  assumed  unconsciousness  of 
the  way  in  which  one’s  words  meet  conventional  rules,  or 
of  the  construction  which  may  be  put  upon  them  by  others ; 
naivete  is  thus  an  openness  or  frankness  proceeding  from 
native  or  assumed  simplicity  or  artlessness.  Sincere  ex- 
presses the  spirit  and  language  that  go  with  the  love  of 
truth ; the  sincere  man  is  necessarily  candid  and  fair,  and 
as  open  and  frank  as  seems  required  by  truth. 

He  [Dryden]  was,  moreover,  a man  of  singularly  open 
soul,  and  of  a temper  self-confident  enough  to  be  candid 
even  with  himself.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  lstser.,  p.  7. 
I like  not  fair  terms  and  a villain’s  mind. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

True,  some  are  open,  and  to  all  men  known. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  51. 
O Truth  is  easy,  and  the  light  shines  clear 
In  hearts  kept  open,  honest  and  sincere ! 

A.  Coles,  The  Evangel. 
With  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness 
Tell  us  the  dauphin’s  mind.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 
If  an  ingenuous  detestation  of  falsehood  be  but  care- 
fully and  early  instilled,  that  is  the  true  and  genuine 
method  to  obviate  dishonesty.  Locke. 

Infuse  into  their  young  breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and 
noble  ardour,  as  will  not  fail  to  make  many  of  them  re- 
nouned.  Milton , Education. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  his  view  that  poetry  stands  high- 
est among  the  arts,  and  that  he  [William  Wordsworth]  is 
at  the  head  of  it.  He  expresses  such  opinions  in  the  most 
naive  manner.  Caroline  Fox , Journal,  p.  143. 


candid 

But  had  thy  love,  still  odiously  pretended, 

Been,  as  it  ought,  sincere,  it  would  have  taught  thee 
Bar  other  reasonings.  Milton,  S.  A.,  L 874. 

candidacy  (kan 'di-da-si),  re.  [<  candida(te)  + 
-ci/.]  The  state  of  being  a candidate,  espe- 
cially for  an  elective  office;  candidature, 
candidate  (kan'di-dat),  re.  [=  F.  candidat,  < 
L.  candidatus,  a candidate,  lit.  ‘white-robed’ 
(so  called  because  in  Koine  those  who  sought 
office  wore  a glittering  white  toga),  < candidus, 
white,  shining:  see  candid,  which  has  thus  an 
etymological  connection  with  candidate.']  A 
person  who  seeks  or  is  put  forward  by  others 
for  an  office  or  honor;  one  who  offers  himself 
or  is  proposed  for  office  or  preferment,  by  elec- 
tion or  appointment : as,  a candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  sheriff,  or  for  a degree. 

He  had  anticipated  having  all  the  mixed  and  miserable 
feelings  of  one  about  making  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit 
as  a candidate  on  exhibition. 

W.  M.  Balcer,  New  Timothy,  p.  155. 

candidate  (kan'di-dat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  can- 
didated,  ppr.  candidating.  [<  candidate,  re.] 
I.t  trails.  To  render  qualified  as  a candidate. 

Without  quarrelling  with  Rome,  we  can  allow  this  pur- 
gatory, to  purify  and  cleanse  us,  that  we  may  be  the  better 
candidatcd  for  the  court  of  heaven  and  glory. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  57. 

n.  intrans.  To  become  a candidate;  seek 
or  aspire  to  some  office  ; offer  one’s  self  or  one’s 
services  as  a candidate,  as  a clergyman  seeking 
a parish  or  a charge ; compete  with  others  as  a 
candidate. 

Let  him  put  the  question  to  some  [choir-singers]  who 
every  spring  have  to  candidate  for  a situation. 

The  Century,  XXVIII.  308. 

candidateship  (kan'di-dat-ship),  re.  [<  candi- 
date + -ship.]  Candidature, 
candidature  (kan'di-da-tiir),  n.  [<  F.  candi- 
dature, < candidat,  candidate.]  The  state  of 
being  a candidate ; candidateship ; candidacy, 
candidatus  (kan-di-da'tus),  re.  [L. : see  can- 
didate, re.]  A candidate  for  a public  office  at 
Rome.  Shale. 

candidly  (kan'did-li),  adv.  In  a candid  man- 
ner ; openly ; frankly ; without  trick  or  disguise ; 
ingenuously. 

Not  so  fairly  and  candidly  as  he  ought. 

Camden,  Elizabeth,  an.  1598. 
No  doubt  an  overestimate  of  ourselves  and  of  our  own 
doings  is  a very  common  human  failing,  as  we  are  all 
ready  to  admit  when  we  candidly  consider  our  neighbors. 

Lowell,  Stanley. 

candidness  (kan'did-nes),  re.  The  quality  of 
being  candid;  openness  of  mind  or  manner; 
frank  honesty  or  truthfulness;  fairness;  in- 
genuousness 
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spermaceti,  or  other  fatty  material,  formed  on  a 
wick  composed  of  linen  or  cotton  threads  woven 
or  twisted  loosely,  or  (as  formerly)  of  the  pith  of 
a rush,  and  used  as  a source  of  artificial  light. 
Miche  of  my  candel  in  waaste  y spende, 

Manye  wickid  windis  hath  wastid  it  away. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)}  p.  69. 

Neither  do  men  light  a candle,  and  put  it  under  a bushel, 
but  on  a candlestick.  Mat.  v.  15. 


Candlemas-bell 

Petruchio  is  coming  in  a new  hat  and  an  old  jerkin , a 
pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned ; a pair  of  boots  that 
have  been  candle-cases,  one  budded,  another  laced. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

candle-coal,  n.  See  cannel-coal. 
candle-end  (kan'dl-end),  re.  The  fag-end  of  a 
candle  burned  down;  lienee,  a petty  saving;  a 
scrap;  a fragment;  a worthless  trifle:  chiefly 
in  the  plural.  [Archaic.] 
candle-fir  (kan'dl-fer),  re.  Fir  that  has  been 
buried  in  a moss-  or  peat-bog  for  a long  time. 
It  is  split  and  used  in  some  places,  especially  in  the  rural 
Darts  of  Ireland  tn  hum  fW 


2.  One  candle-power:  used  as  a standard  of 

comparison.  See  candle-power. — 3.  In  soda-  n is  spun  ana  used  in  some  places, 
manuj.,  a name  given  to  the  jets  of  sulphureted  parts  of  Ireland,  to  burn  for  light, 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxid  which  escape  from  candle-fish  (kan'dl-fish),  re.  1 
various  parts  of  the  roasted  mixture  of  sodium  '™-~t  --7 
sulphate,  coal,  and  limestone,  during  the  pro- 
cess  of  manufacture — Bell,  book,  and  candle.  See 
belli.—  Candles'  ends.  See  candle-end. 

Faith  ! ’tis  true,  Sir, 

We  are  but  spans  and  candles'  ends. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  5. 


in.  x.  The  eulachon, 
lhaletchthys  pacificus,  an  anadromous,  edible,, 


Electric  candle,  a form  of  the  electric-arc  lamp,  as  the 
Jablochkoff  candle,  which  resembles  an  ordinary  candle 
in  form.  See  electric  light,  under  electric. — Excommu- 
nication by  candle,  a form  of  excommunication  in 
which  the  offender  was  allowed  time  to  repent  only  while 
a candle  burned  out.  — Flat  candle,  the  candle  burned 
in  a flat  candlestick  (which  see,  under  candlestick). 

The  idea  of  a girl  with  a really  fine  head  of  hair,  having 
to  do  it  by  one  jlat  candle  and  a few  inches  of  looking- 
glass.  Dickens , Our  Mutual  Friend,  iv. 

Mineral  candle,  a kind  of  candle  made  from  a semi-fluid 
naphtha  obtained  from  wells  sunk  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Irrawaddy  river  in  Burma.— Not  fit  to  hold  a (or 
the)  candle  to  (one),  very  inferior.  The  allusion  is  to 
link-boys  who  held  torches  or  candles  to  light  passengers. 
Some  say,  compared  to  Buonohcini 
That  Mynheer  Handel’s  but  a ninny ; 

Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a candle. 

Byrom,  Feuds  between  Handel  and  Buononcini. 
Rush  candle,  a candle  made  of  the  pith  of  certain  rushes 
peeled  except  on  one  side,  and  dipped  in  tallow.— Sale  by 
candle.  See  auction  by  inch  of  candle,  under  auction  — 
The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle  (le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas 
la  chandelle),  the  object  is  not  worth  the  pains  requisite 
for  its  attainment : a phrase  of  French  origin. — To  burn 
the  candle  at  both  ends,  to  be  reckless  and  extravagant ; 
live  too  fast,  especially  by  the  exhaustion  of  vitality  by 
overwork,  the  combination  of  hard  work  with  dissipation 
or  fatiguing  pleasures,  or  the  like. 

You  can  t burn  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  make  any- 
thing by  it  in  the  long  run  ; and  it  is  the  long  pull  that 
you  are  to  rely  on.  S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam’s  Bowles,  I.  299. 


Candle-fish  ( Thaleichthys  pacificus) 


sahnonoid  fish  of  the  smelt  family,  Argentinidee, 
resembling  a smelt  in  form,  hut  with  weaker 
dentition,  smaller  scales,  dusky  coloration,  and 
attaining  a length  of  nearly  a ‘foot,  it  occurs  in 
immense  shoals  off  the  northwest  coast  of  America  in  the 
spring,  and  ascends  all  the  rivers  north  of  the  Columbia 
to  spawn.  At  the  time  of  the  runs  the  fish  is  extremely 
fat,  .and  is  not  only  used  for  food,  as  a favorite  pan-fish, 
but  for  the  manufacture  of  eulachon-oil,  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  cod-liver  oil  in  medicine ; and  it  is  also  made 
to  serve  as  a natural  candle  by  inserting  in  it  the  pith  of 
a rush  or  a strip  of  bark  as  a wick  (whence  the  name). 

■^n  acantil0Pterygiaii  fish  of  the  west  coast 
ot  North  America,  Anoplopoma  fimbria,  type  of 
the  family  Anoplopomidce , resembling  a pollock, 


Candle-fish  ( Anoplopoma Jimbria'). 


The  candidness  of  an  upright  judge. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  26. 
candied  (kan'did),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  candyf  «.] 
1.  Preserved  with  sugar,  or  incrusted  with  it; 
covered  with  crystals  of  sugar,  or  with  matter 
resembling  it:  as,  candied  raisins.— 2.  Wholly 
or  partly  crystallized  or  congealed:  as,  candied 
honey. — 3.  Figuratively,  honeyed ; flattering; 
glozing. 

Why  should  the  poor  be  flatter’d? 

N o,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
candify  (kan'di-fl),  v.  t.  or  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  can - 
dified,  ppr.  Dandifying.  [<  candif  4-  -fy.]  To 
make  or  become  candied  ; candy.  [Rare.] 
Candiot,  Candiote  (kan'di-ot,  -ot),  a.  and  re. 
[(  It.  Candia , Crete  (<  Ar.  Khandeli : see  def.), 
+ -of2,  -ote.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Candia, 
the  name  given  by  the  Venetians  to  the  island 
of  Crete  and  its  chief  city,  from  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  latter;  Cretan.  [Now  little  used.] 
II.  re.  An  inhabitant  of  Candia  or  Crete;  a 
modern  Cretan. 

Candite  (kan'dit),  re.  [<  Candy  (see  def.)  + 

- ite 2.]  A variety  of  spinel  from  Candy,  Cey- 
lon. _ Also  called  ceylonite  or  ceylanite. 
canditeer  (kan-di-ter'),  re.  [Origin uncertain.] 
In  fort.,  a frame  used  to  lay  brushwood  or  fagots 
*-bpon,  to  protect  or  cover  a working  party, 
candle  (kan'dl),  re.  [<  ME.  candel,  candele,  < 
AS.  candel  = F.  chandelle  = Pr.  Sp.  candela  = 
Pg.  candea  = It.  candela  = Wall,  candela  OIr. 
cainel,  cainnel,  Ir.  coinneal  = Gael,  coinnell  = 
W.  canwyll  = OBulg.  lcanudilo , Bulg.  Jcundilo  ~ 
Serv.  Icandilo  = Russ,  kandilo,  kandeli=N Gr. 
KaydyXa  = Ar.  qandil  (>  Turk,  qandil,  Sp.  can- 
dil,  a lamp),^  < L.  candela,  a candle,  < candere, 
be  white,  bright,  shining:  see  candid.  Hence 
(through  F.)  chandler,  chandelier,  chandry,  etc.] 
1.  A taper;  a cylindrical  body  of  tallow,  wax, 


To  drink:  off  candles’  endst  (that  is,  the  melted  tallow 
at  the  burning  ends  of  candles),  a feat  at  one  time  practised 
by  amorous  gallants  to  afford  a strong  testimony  of  zeal 
for  the  lady  whose  health  was  drunk. 

Drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  fiapdragons. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
Carouse  her  health  in  cans 
And  candles'  ends. 

Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii.  2. 

Yellow  candle,  a Russian  tallow  prepared  from  the  fat 
of  oxen. 

candle-balance  (kan'dl-baFans),  re.  ^.uov,™ 
used  in  photometric  research  for  measuring 

-wn-frt  rt-P  4 ‘ ° 


and  attaining  a length  of  20  inches  and  a weight 
of  5 pounds.  See  Anoplopomidce . Also  called 
black  candle-fish,  horse-mackerel , and  heshow. 
candle-fly  (kan'dl-fil),  n.  If.  A moth.  Florio. 
— 2.  A Chinese  and  East  Indian  lantern-fly,  of 
the  family  Fulgoridce  and  genus  Fulgora,  such 
as  F.  Candelaria.  See  cut  under  lantern-fly. 
candle-holder  (kan'dl-hoPder),  n.  A person 
who  holds  a candle ; hence,  one  who  remotely 
assists,  but  is  otherwise  not  a sharer,  in  some 
affair  or  undertaking. 

I’ll  be  a candle-holder  and  look  on. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  4. 

A device  candle-light  (kan'dl-lit),  n.  [<  ME.  candel-liht, 
leasuring  5.  , Pi  candel-leoht,  < candel , candle,  + ledht, 


the  rate  of  consumption  of  a burning  candle. 

It  consists  of  a balanced  lever  or  scale,  on  the  shorter  arm 
of  which  the  candle  is  supported,  while  a weight  is  hung 
on  the  longer  arm  or  scale-beam  in  such  a way  as  to  bal- 
ance it  exactly.  The  candle  is  then  lighted,  and  the  weight 
is  shifted  to  a known  weight,  say  one  ounce.  When  the 
candle  has  lost  one  ounce  in  weight,  the  scale  again  bal- 
ances, and  this  closes  an  electric  circuit  and  gives  a 
signal. 

candle-bark  (kan'dl-bark),  re.  A candle-ease. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 

candle-beam  (kan'dl-bem),  re.  In  old  churches, 
a horizontal  bar,  rail,  or  beam  furnished,  with 
prickets  for  holding  candles,  around  each  of 

which  was  a saucer  to  catch  the  drippings.  uayugm.  anu  canaie- 

Candle-beams  were  placed  over  or  near  the  altar,  and  also  Candlempfs  fkan'dl  mnsri 
at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  or  chancel,  where  the  rood-  '-'anale:maS  (Kail  (11-mas) 


v"ulu''  ° piaoovivvci  ui  near  uie  anar,  ana  aiSC 

at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  or  chancel,  where  the  rood- 
beam  or  rood-screen  was  placed  in  richer  churches. 

candle-bearer  (kan'dl-barter),  re.  A candle- 
beam. 

There  shall  be  a candle-bearer,  enriched  with  a carving 
of  the  Holy  Trinity ; on  the  top  of  which  three  candles 
shall  be  burnt,  on  Sundays  and  Feast-days,  so  long  as  the 
means  of  the  Gild  allow  it. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  263. 

candleberry  (kan'dl-her//i),  re. ; pi.  candleherries 
(-iz).  1.  The  fruit  of  Aleurites  Moluccana,  the 

candleberry-tree : so  named  because  the  ker- 
nels, when  roasted  and  stuck  on  a skewer,  are 
used  by  the  Polynesians  as  candles.  Also 
called  candlenut. — 2.  The  wax-myrtle,  Myrica 
cerifera,  and  its  fruit.  See  Myrica. 
candleberry-tree  (kan'dl-ber'i-tro),  re.  The 
tree  Aleurites  Moluccana.  See  Aleurites. 
candle-bomb  (kan'dl-bom),  re.  A small  glass 
bubble  filled  with  water,  which  when  placed 
in  the  flame  of  a candle  explodes  from  the 
force  of  the  steam  that  is  generated, 
candle-ease  (kan'dl-kas),  re.  A cylindrical  box 
used  for  holding  candles. 


light.]  1.  The  light  of  a candle ; illumination 
by  candles. 

That  children  hath  bi  candelKht 
Heore  [their)  shadowe  on  the  wall  isen  [seen]. 
Early  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall,  1862),  p.  138. 

In  darkness  candle-light  may  serve  to  guide  men’s  steps, 
which  to  use  in  the  day  were  madness. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.,  II.  iv.  § 7. 
2.  The  time  at  which  candles  or  lamps  are  light- 
ed: an  expression  much  used  in  places  or  re- 
gions where  no  correct  standard  of  time  is  easi- 
ly accessible : as,  the  evening  service  will  begin 
at  early  candle-light. 

Between  daylight  and  candle-light.  Swift. 

--indlemas  (kan'dl-mas),  re.  [<  ME.  candel- 
masse,  -messe  (cf.  Dan.  kyndelmisse  - Sw.  Icyn- 
delsmessa,  after  E.),  < AS.  can del-rnassc,  < can- 
del,  candle,  + nmsse,  mass.  The  ML.  terms 
were  Candelaria,  candelatio,  candelosa,  also  can- 
dela.] An  ecclesiastical  festival  held  on  the 
second  day  of  February  in  honor  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  infant  Christ  in  the  temple  and 
the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  seems  to 
have  been  instituted  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century 
though  some  authorities  believe  it  to  be  older.  It  was 
first  observed  in  the  East.  The  feast  takes  its  name  from 
the  custom,  as  old  as  the  seventh  century,  of  carrying 
lighted  candles  in  procession  in  memory  of  Simeon’s  words 
at  the  presentation  of  the  infant  (Luke  ii.  32),  “a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel.” 
On  this  day  Roman  Catholics  consecrate  the  candles  and 
tapers  to  be  used  in  their  churches  throughout  the  ensuing 
year.  The  feast  is  retained  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
js  also  observed  by  the  Lutherans.  It  is  also  called  the 
Purification  and  in  the  Greek  Church  the  llypapante. 
In  Scotland  the  date  of  this  festival,  February  2d  is  one 
of  the  quarter-days  for  paying  and  receiving  rents,  inter- 
est, school-fees,  etc. 

Candlemas-bell  (kan'dl-mas-bel),  re.  The 
snowdrop,  Galanthus  nivalis":  so  called  from 
the  time  of  its  flowering. 


candle-mine 

candle-mine  (kan'dl-min),  re.  A mine  of  grease 
or  tallow : a term  which  Shakspere  makes 
Prince  Henry  apply  to  Falstaff  on  account  of 
his  fatness. 

candle-mold  (kan'dl-mold),  re.  A cylindrical 
metal  mold,  or  frame  of  such  molds,  used  in 
making  candles. 

candlenut  (kan'dl-nut),  re.  Same  as  candle- 
terry,  1, 


789 

Ere  I see  thee  perish, 

Dispensing  with  my  dignity  and  candour, 

I will  do  something  for  thee,  though  it  savour 
Of  the  old  Squire  of  Troy  [Pandarus]. 

Massinger,  Tile  Guardian,  iii.  1. 
3.  Openness  of  heart ; a disposition  to  treat 
subjects  with  fairness ; freedom  from  reserve  or 
disguise;  frankness;  ingenuousness;  sincerity. 

candredt,  re.  See  cantred. 


candle-power  (kan'dl-pou^er),  n.  A practical  can(iroy  (kan  droi),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
unit  of  illuminating  power;  the  illuminating  maeh.me  used  m preparing  cotton  cloths  for 
power  of  a candle  of  prescribed  composition  Prl'inng- 

and  rate  of  burning,  taken  as  a standard  in  call(1UC  (kan  duk),  n.  [N.  African.]  The  name 

measuring  the  intensities  of  sources  of  light : °*  % North  African  fox,  Yulpes  adusta. 

as,  a gas-jet  of  16  candle-power.  The  British  can“y1  (kan'di),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  candl  (also 

sucre  candi,  where  candi  is  regarded  as  pp.  of 

the  verb),  < It.  candi  ( zucchero  candito)  = Sp. 
candi,  azucar  candi,  or  cande,  = Pg.  candi,  can- 
dil  ( assucar  candi),  < Ar.  qandi,  made  of  sugar,  < 
qand,  qanda  ( sokker  qanda)  = Pers.  qand.  sugar, 
sugar-candy,  < Hind,  khdnd,  sugar,  prob.  < 1c) land, 
a piece  (eh  khandat,  khandit,  broken),  < Skt. 
khanda,  a piece,  a portion  (of.  Jchandava,  sweet- 
meats), < khand,  break.]  I.  n. ; pi.  candies 
(-diz).  A solid  preparation  or  confection  of 
sugar  or  molasses,  or  both,  boiled,  inspissated, 
and  worked  by  pulling  to  a crystalline  consis- 
tence, either  alone  or  combined  with  flavoring 
and  coloring  substances;  hence,  any  confec- 
tion having  sugar  as  its  basis,  however  pre- 
pared. Candy  made  of  or  with  molasses  is 
specifically  called  molasses  candy  and  taffy. — 
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as,  a gas-jet  of  16  candle-power.  The  British 
standard  candle  is  defined  as  a snermaceti  candle  burn- 
ing at  the  rate  of  120  grains  of  sperm  per  hour. 

candle-quencherst,  re.  pi.  Candle-snuffers. 

Candelquenchers , and  forsothe  where  the  snoffes  ben 
queuchid,  be  thei  maad  of  moost  puyr  gold. 

Wyclif,  Ex.  xxv.  33  (Oxf.). 

candle-rush  (kan'dl-rush),  n.  A popular  name 
of  Juncus  effusus,  from  the  fact  that  its  pith  is 
used  in  Europe  for  rush-lights, 
candle-shearst  (kan'dl-sh§rz),  ».  pi.  [<  late 
ME.  candelschers .]  An  old  name  for  snuffers, 
candlestick  (kan'dl-stik),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  contr.  canstick;  < ME.  candelstik,  -stikke,  < 
AS.  candel-sticca,  < candel,  candle,  + sticca,  a 
stick.]  An  instrument  or  utensil  for  holding 
a candle.  Candlesticks  are  of  several  sorts : those  with 
a pricket  upon  which  the  candle  is  set,  and  usually  hav- 
ing a saucer  or  bowl  surrounding  the  pricket  to ‘catch 
the  drippings ; those  with  a forceps  (see  clip-candlestick ) ; 
and  those  made  with  a socket  or  nozle.  The  last  is  the 
common  form.— Flat  candlestick,  a bedroom  candlestick 
with  a broad  flat  foot  or  dish.— Seven-branched  candle- 
stick, a candelabrum  having  a central  shaft  and  three 
branches  on  each  side,  common  in  the  churches  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  allusion  to  the  candlestick  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ex.  xxv.  31)  and  the  seven  lamps  of  the  Apocalypse. 

candle:tree  (kan'dl-tre),  n.  [Tr.  of  the  Sp. 


Candy-pull,  a gathering  of  young  people  for  the  purpose 
of  making  and  eating  molasses  candy.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  process  of  pulling  required  in  making  the 
candy.  [U.  S.] 

II.t  a.  Sugared;  sweet. 

Why,  what  a candy  deal  of  courtesy 

This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me ! 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 

It  is  a cordial  of  a candy  taste. 

Middleton,  Micro-Cynicon,  Prol.  to  bk.  i. 


^auuic-wcc  ^Aciu  ui-ire;,  w.  nr.  01  tue  Qp.  jrroi.  to  DK.  1. 

palo  de  velas:  palo,  a cudgel,  pole,  etc.,  < L.  candy1  (kan'di),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  candied,  ppr. 
valus  (see  vale M:  de.  < Ti.  de.  of  ? nplns  nl  nf  candnina.  TTIia  vm-h  O A Am  C +/-»  onnanv  in  T? 


palus  (see  pale1)-,  de,  < L.  de,  of;  velas,  pi.  of 
vela,  watchfulness,  also  candle,  < L.  vigil, 
watchful:  see  vigilant .]  1.  A bignoniaceous 
tree  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  Parmentiera 
cerifera,  the  fruit  of  which,  nearly  4 feet  long, 
has  the  appearance  of  a yellow  wax  candle  and 
a peculiar  apple-like  smell,  and  is  eaten  by 
cattle.— 2..  In  the  United  States,  the  Catalpa 
ptignonioides,  from  its  long  round  pods. 
Candle-waster  (kan'dl-was//t6r),  n.  One  who 
wastes  candles ; specifically,  in  contempt  or  re- 
proach, one  who  wastes  or  consumes  candles  in 
occupations  considered  unprofitable  or  harm- 
ful, as  dissipation  or  excessive  or  late  study. 
[Now  rare.] 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs ; make  misfortune  drunk 

With  candle-wasters.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

A whoreson  book-worm,  a candle-waster. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Bevels,  iii.  2. 

candlewood  (kan'dl-wud),  n.  1.  A name 
given  in  the  British  West  Indies  to  several 
trees,  as  (a)  to  Amyris  balsamifera  or  rhodes- 
wood,  (b)  to  Ochna  Guianensis,  and  (c)  to  Oreo- 
panax  capitatus. — 2.  The  genus  Fouquieria 
of  northern  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  United 
States,  including  several  species  with  erect, 
slender,  very  resinous,  and  often  leafless  stems, 
and  large  bright-scarlet  flowers, 
candliligt,  n-  [X  candle  + -iny1.]  A supper 
given  by  landlords  of  ale-houses  to  their  cus- 
tomers on  .Candlemas  eve.  Wright. 
cando  (kan'do),  n.  A measure  of  length  used 
in  Goa,  formerly  equal  to  47  English  inches,  hut 
now  usually  taken  as  equal  to" the  Portuguese 
vara  (48.2  inches). 

candock  (kan'dok),  n.  [<  care2  + dock1.  Cf. 
equiv.  G.  kannen-kraut,  lit.  ‘canwort.']  1.  A 
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candying.  [The  verb  seems  to  appear  in  E. 
before  the  noun,  but  is  due  to  the  noun:  F. 
candir , < It.  candire,  to  make  into  candy,  < 
candi:  see  candy*,  n.~\  I.  trans.  1.  To  form 
into  congelations  or  crystals ; congeal  in  a crys- 
talline form  or  inspissated  concretion:  as,  to 
candy  sugar,  honey,  etc. — 2.  To  preserve  or  in- 
crust with  sugar,  as  fruits,  by  immersing  them 
in  it  while  boiling  and  removing  them  sepa- 
rately or  in  mass. — 3.  To  coyer  or  incrust  with 
concretions  or  crystals,  as  of  ice. 

The  cold  brook, 

Candied  with  ice.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

Now  no  more  the  frost 

Candies  the  grass.  Carew , Spring. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  the  form  of,  or  be- 
come incrusted  by,  candied  sugar:  as,  pre- 
serves candy  with  long  keeping. — 2.  To  be- 
come crystallized  or  congealed. 

In  manufacturing  candy  from  molasses,  . . . the  can- 
dying results  from  boiling  the  molasses  to  free  it  from 
water,  and  then  . . . pulling  it  by  the  hands,  so  as  to 
develop  the  colorless  saccharine  crystals  which  serve  to 
hide  tile  dark  impurities.  Nichols,  Fireside  Science,  p.  Da. 

candy2,  kandy  (kan'di),  n. ; pi.  candies  (-diz). 
[X  Tamil  kandi  — Marathi  khandi,  a measure 
of  weight,  < Skt.  khanda,  a portion,  piece  : see 
candy1.)  An  East  Indian  unit  of  weight,  usual- 
ly 20  maunds,  but  sometimes  21  or  22,  and  vary- 
ing in  different  localities  and  for  every  com- 
modity. The  most  usual  value  is  from  494  to  560pounds 
avoirdupois.  The  candy  is  sometimes  considered  as  a dry 
measure,  varying  from  15  to  30  United  States  bushels. 

In  an  ordinary  season  the  yield  of  a plot  — or,  as  the 
natives  call  it,  poda — of  an  acre  and  three  quarters  [of 
madder]  will  be  about  eight  candies  of  500  lbs.  each. 

A.  G.  F.  Eliot  James,  Indian  Industries,  p.  11S. 

candy-sugar  (kan'di-shug//ar),  n.  Same  as 

V ;‘  V"“ J A-  J1  roclc-candy  or  Gibraltar  rock.  [Great  Britain.] 

S th^16  f°t-  6 1Yater'llly-  candytuft  (kan'di-tuft),  n.  [<  Candy,  P.  Can- 

Castalia  alba,  the  partially  folded  leaves  of  die,  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  + tuft.]  The 

A loho  n a g ?n  the  water  resemble  cans,  popular  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Iberis, 
itlv  • The/-eU0W  Water;  esPeeia%  I-  umbellata,  having  tufted  flowers 

from  { the  plant  is  so  named  brought  from  the  island  of  Candia.  See 

from  its  dock-like  leaves  and  flagon-shaped  Iberis . 

seed  vessels.  cane1  (kan),  n.  [<  ME.  cane,  canne,  < OP.  cane, 

canne  (also  assibilated  chane,  channe),  F.  canne 
= Pr.  cana  = Sp.  caiia  = Pg.  canna,  cana  = It. 
canna,  a reed,  a cane  (and  hence,  as  a measure 
of  length,  P . canne  = Sp.  cana,  perhaps  directly 
< Heb.  qdneh,  as  a measure  of  length:  see 
caneh),  < L.  canna,  in  ML.  also  cana,  < Gr.  ndvva, 
savvy,  a reed,  cane,  perhaps  of  Eastern  origin : 


Let  the  pond  lie  dry  six  or  twelve  months,  ...  to  kill 
the  water  weeds,  as  water  lilies,  candock*,  reate,  and  bul- 
rushes. X.  Walton,  Complete  Augler. 


candor,  candour  (kan'dor),  n.  [The  latter 
spelling  still  used  in  England ; < P.  candeur  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  candor  = It.  candore,  < L.  candor, 
acc.  candorem,  brightness,  radiance,  purity, 
clearness,  sincerity,  frankness,  < candere,  be 
white  or  bright:  see  candid .]  If.  Whiteness; 
clearness; brilliancy.— 2f.  Honor; reputation; 
estimation. 


cf.  Heb.  qdneh,  a reed.]  1.  A rather  long  and 
slender  jointed  woody  stem,  more  or  less  rigid, 
hollow  or  pithy,  as  that  of  some  palms,  grasses, 
and  other  plants,  such  as  the  ratan,  bamboo, 


canel-bone 

and  sugar-cane ; also,  the  stems  of  raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  grape-vines. 

He  spoke  of  his  tropical  home  in  the  canes  by  the  purple 
tide.  Tennyson,  The  Wreck. 

2.  Sugar-cane:  as,  a plantation  of  cane;  cane- 
sugar. — 3.  The  plant  Arundinaria  macrosperma 
of  the  southern  United  States,  forming  cane- 
brakes.  See  Arundinaria. — 4.  The  stem  of  a 
plant,  as  the  bamboo,  used  as  a walking-stick ; 
hence,  any  walking-stick.  The  word  was  not  applied 
to  a walking-stick  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century ; a 
cane  “garnished  with  gold  having  a perfume  in  the  top" 
and  other  conveniences  attached  to  it  is  mentioned  in  an 
inventory  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  time  ; but  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI V.  that  the  cane  became  almost  universal 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  quality.  At  this  time  canes  were 
generally  made  of  the  length  now  common,  that  is,  2 feet 
10  inches  to  3 feet ; hut  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  be- 
came usual  to  have  them  very  long,  4 feet  or  more,  and 
ornamented  with  a great  bunch  of  ribbons  tied  near  the 
t°P-  Such  canes  were  carried  by  women  as  well  as  men. 
Ihe  heads  of  these  canes  frequently  contained  perfuine- 
bottles  or  vinaigrettes ; they  were  sometimes  fitted  with 
eye-glasses,  which  could  he  opened  and  shut;  and  occa- 
sionally a crutch-shaped  handle  was  utilized  as  a small 
telescope,  the  cross-piece  being  made  tubular  and  fitted 
with  lenses.  The  heads  were  of  porcelain,  enameled  metal, 
and  other  rich  materials.  See  sword-cane  and  pistol-cane. 
5.  A lance  or  dart  made  of  cane.  [Bare.] 

The  flying  skirmish  of  the  darted  cane.  Dryden. 

Cane  chair,  (a)  A chair  made  of  ratan,  the  main  supports, 
arms,  back,  and  the  like  being  composed  of  the  solid 
canes,  deprived  of  their  smooth  siliceous  surface,  either 
singly,  or  grouped  in  twos  and  threes,  the  parts  being 
hound  together  by  split  or  shaved  cane,  and  the  seat  and 
hack  formed  of  woven-work  of  the  same  material.  (6)  A 
chair  having  the  seat,  or  the  seat  and  back,  made  of  thin 
strips  of  cane,  retaining  their  natural  smooth  surface, 
interfaced  or  woven  together.— Clouded  eane.  Same  as 
Malacca  cane. 

Sir  riume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 

And  the  nice  conduct  of  a clouded  cane. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L. , iv.  124. 
Collecting-cane,  a cane-gun  used  by  naturalists  for  col- 
lecting specimens.  See  cane-gun. — Hydraulic  cane 
See  hydraulic. — Malacca  cane,  a cane  made  of  the  brown 
mottled  or  clouded  stem  of  the  palm  Calamus  Scipionum, 
without  removal  of  the  hark,  brought  from  Singapore  and 
Malacca,  hut  produced  chiefly  in  Sumatra.  Also  called 
clouded  cane.  =Syn.  4.  See  staff. 
cane1  (kan),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  caned,  ppr.  can- 
ing. [<  cane1,  n .]  1.  To  beat  or  flog  with  a 

cane  or  walking-stick. 

I know  you  have  too  much  respect  for  yourself  to  cane 
me  in  this  honourable  habit.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  88. 

2.  To  furnish  or  complete  with  cane;  fill  the 
center  of  the  back  or  the  seat  with  interwoven 
strips  of  cane:  as,  to  cane  chairs. 

Cane2,  cain  (kan),  ».  [Also  tore.  Sc.  and  Ir., 

< Celtic  cain,  orig.  statute  law ; in  mod.  Ir., 
rent,  tribute,  fine.  N.  E.  IJ.)  1.  Kent  paid 
in  kind,  as  in  poultry,  eggs,  etc.  ; hence,  any 
tax,  tribute,  or  duty  exacted.  — 2.  A fine  or 
penalty.  [Ireland.] 
cane3t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  can11. 
cane4t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  khan1. 
cane-brake  (kan'brak),  n.  A thicket  of 
*canes;  in  the  United  States,  a tract  of  land 
thickly  overgrown  with  Arundinaria. 

Slow  work  it  was,  something  like  hacking  and  hewing 
and  squeezing  one’s  way  through  a cane-brake  after  a bear. 

IF.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  118. 

cane-colored  (kan'knT'ord),  a.  Of  the  color  of 
cane ; straw-colored. 

caned  (kand),  a.  [Origin  unknown.]  Mothery: 
said  of  vinegar.  Halliweli. 
cane-game*  (kan'gam),  n.  The  game  of  quin- 
tain : so  called  because  hollow  canes  were 
sometimes  used  instead  of  lances.  Strutt. 
cane-gun  (kan'gun'),  n.  A weapon  comprising 
a gun-barrel  with  its  discharging  devices,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  ivalking-stick.  E.  R.  Knight. 
caneh,  kaneh  (kii'ne),  n.  [Heb.  qdneh,  a reed: 
see  cane1.]  A Hebrew  measure  of  6 cubits, 
translated  reed  in  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible,  equal  to  10  feet  11  inches, 
cane-harvester  (kan'hilr'/ves-ter),  n.  A ma- 
chine, resembling  in  form  the  common  corn- 
harvester,  used  to  cut  and  gather  sugar-cane 
or  sorghum. 

cane-hole  (kan'hol),  n.  A hole  or  trench  for 
planting  the  cuttings  of  cane  on  sugar-planta- 
tions. 

cane-killer  (kan'kil,/er),  n.  In  Jamaica,  an 
annual  serophulariaceous  plant,  A lectra  Brasi- 
liensis,  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  roots  of 
sugar-cane,  etc. 

caneUt,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  cannel1. 
canel2t,  n.  See  cannel 2. 
canel3t,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  kennel1. 
canel-bonet,  U.  An  obsolete  form  of  channel- 
bone. 


caaell  (ka-nel'), 


canell 

Same  as  canaille,  2. 
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Canella1  (ka-nel'a),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  cannelle,ca- 
neller  (>  E.  canneP,  q.  v.)  = Sp. 
canela,  canella  = It.  cannella, 


canella),  < ML.  canella,  cannella,  cinnamon:  see 
cannel2.]  1.  A genus  of  low  aromatic  trees, 
the  type  of  the  family  Canellacese,  of  only  two 
species.  The  principal  species  is  C.  Winterana,  the 
whitewood  or  wild  cinnamon  of  the  West  Indies  and 
southern  Florida,  which  yields  canella  or  white  cinnamon 
hark.  This  bark  has  a pleasant  cinnamon-like  odor  and 
a bitter  pungent  taste,  and  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  as 
a condiment  and  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant. 

2.  [7.  e.]  [Pg.]  A common  name  in  Brazil  for 
various  lauraceous  and  other  aromatic  trees. 
The  canella  preta  (black  cinnamon)  is  Dam- 
hurneya  reticulata. — 3.  [Z.  c.]  The  hark  of 
Canella  Winterana.  See  def.  1. 
canella2  (ka-nel'a),  n.  [Genoese  dial.,  < It. 
cannella,  dim.  of  canna  : see  cane1  and  canna1, 
and  ef.  Canella1.']  A Genoese  measure  of 
length,  of  9,  10, 101,  or  12  palmi  of  9.81  inches 
each. 

Canellacea  (kan-e-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
nella1 + -acese.]  A small  family  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  consisting  of  fragrant  and 
aromatic  trees  belonging  to  the  genera  Canella 
and  Cinnamodendron  of  tropical  America,  Cin- 
namosma  of  Madagascar,  and  Warburgia  of 
East  Africa.  The  affinities  of  the  family  are 
now  known  to  he  with  the  Bixacese  and 
Violaceee. 

canellaceous  (kan-e-la'shius),  a.  [<  Canella- 
cese : see  -aceous.]  In  bot.,  belonging  to  the 
family  Canellacese. 

oanella-wood  (ka-nel'ii-wud),  n.  A beautiful 
cabinet-wood  from  Guiana,  the  product  of  a 
lauraceous  tree,  Acrodiclidium  Canella.  Also 
written  cannela-wood. 

canellet  (ka-nel' a),  a.  [OP.,  pp.  of  caneller, 
fluted,  grooved,  channeled:  see  canel1,  cannel1, 
v.,  channel1.]  In  her.,  same  as  invected. 
canelle-brown  (ka-nel'Proun'),  n.  [<  P.  canelle, 
cannelle,  cinnamon  (see  cannel*),  + brown.]  Cin- 
namon-brown; also,  a dye  of  this  color.  See 


C12H22O11,  whether  derived  from  cane,  sor- 
ghum, sugar-beet,  or  maple,  to  distinguish  it 
canela  = Pg.  from  the  glucoses,  milk-sugar,  maltose,  etc. 
formerly  also  canet  (ka'net),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 


plienylene  brown,  un- 
der brown,  n. 
cane-mill  (kan'mil),  n. 

A mill  for  grinding 
sugar-canes  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. 

See  sugar-mill. 
canephore  (kan'e- 
for),  n.  [<  L.  caneplio- 
ra,  also  canephoros,  < 

Gr.  Kavr/<j)6pcc,  basket- 
bearer,  < Kaveov,  a bas- 
ket of  reed  or  cane  (< 
mvva,  a reed : see 
cane1),  + < 

<pepeiv  = E.  bear1.]  1. 

One  of  the  bearers  of 
the  baskets  contain- 
ing the  implements  of 
sacrifice  in  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  Dio- 
nysia,  Panathensea, 
and  other  ancient  Gre- 
cian festivals.  The  of- 
fice was  one  of  honor, 
much  coveted  by  vir- 
gins.— 2.  In  arch. , a female  figure  bearing  a 
basket  on  her  head.  Sometimes  improperly 
confounded  with  caryatid. 
canephoros  (ka-nef  'o-ros),  n. ; pi.  canephori 
(-rl).  [L.]  Same  as’ canephore. 

canescence  (ka-nes'ens),  n.  [<  canescent:  see 
-ence.]  A whitish  or  hoary  color, 
canescent  (ka-nes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  canescen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  canescere,  become  white  or  hoary,  in- 
ceptive of  canere,  be  white  or  hoary,  < canus, 


A name  of  the  bamboo  mole-rats  of  the  genus 
Iihizomys,  as  B.  sumatrarms.  E.  Myth. 
cane-trash  (kan'trash),  n.  1.  lax  sugar-making, 
refuse  of  canes  or  macerated  rinds  of  canes, 
used  as  fuel  in  boiling  the  cane-juice ; bagasse. 
— 2.  The  dead  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane  torn 
off  to  allow  the  stalk  to  ripen, 
canette  (ka-net'),  n.  [F.,  a beer-jug,  dim.  of 
OP.  cane,  a can : see  can2.]  A pitcher  or  jug 
with  a cover,  holding  from  1£  to  3 pints,  in 
shape  it  is  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  and  sometimes  lias  the 
cylindrical  body  raised  on  a sort  of  foot.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  canettes  are  of  stoneware  or  fine  earth- 
enware, with  a cover  of  pewter  or  the  like. 

The  canette  of  white  ware  ...  is  richly  ornamented. 
Wheatley  and  Delamotte,  ArtWork  in  Earthenware,  p.  60. 

canevast,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  canvas . 
can-frame  (kan'fram),  n . A cotton-roving  ma- 
chine in  which  the  roving  is  received  into  cans, 
canful  (kan'ful),  n.  [<  can^  + full.']  As  much 
as  a can  will  hold. 

cangt,  a.  and  n.  [ME.,  also  hang.  Cf.  canlc L] 
I.  a.  Foolish. 

Nis  he  a cany  knit  [knight]  thet  secheth  reste  ithe  uihte 
[in  the  fight]?  Ancren  Eiwle,  p.  358. 

To  kesten  kang  eien  upon  gunge  wummen. 

Ancren  Eiwle,  p.  56. 

II.  n.  A fool. 

Thet  is  al  thes  canges  blisse.*  Ancren  Eiwle,  p.  214 
canga  (kang'ga),  n.  [The  name  is  said  by  Esch- 
wege  to  be  an  abbr.  of  an  African  word  tapan- 
hoacanga,  meaning  ‘negro’s  head,’  and  applied 
to  the  rock  on  account  of  its  rough  surface,  as  it 
weathers  in  round,  concretionary  forms.]_  A 
breccia  composed  chiefly  of  massive  brown  iron 
ore,  irregularly  mixed  with  ferruginous  mica- 
slate,  clay-slate,  and  quartz,  and  sometimes 
containing  fine  crystals  of  gold.  [A  term  used 
by  writers  on  Brazilian  geology  and  mining.] 
cangan,  kangan  (kang'gan),  n.  A kind  of 
coarse  cotton  cloth  manufactured  in  China,  in 
pieces  19  inches  broad  and  6 yards  long.  Imp. 
Diet. 

canget,  v.  t.  [ME.  cangen,  also  acangen;  < cang, 
n.]  To  befool. 

We  arn  cangede.  Ancren  Eiwle , p.  362. 

cangeantt,  a.  [OP.,  ppr.  of  canger,  unassibi- 
lated  form  of  changer,  change : see  change,  to.] 
Changing. 

Rich  gold  tissue,  on  a ground  of  green, 

Where  th’  artful!  shuttle  rarely  did  encheck 
The  cangeant  colour  of  a mallard’s  neck. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas,  The  Decay,  1.  107. 

cangle  (kang'gl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cangled , 
ppr.  cangling.  [Sc.,  appar.  freq.  of  canlc1,  q.  v.] 
1.  To  quarrel. — 2.  To  cavil.  Jamieson. 
canglyt,  adv.  [<  ME.  cangliche;  < cang , a.y  + 
ijZ.]  Foolishly. 


canine 

(dies  canicular es,  dog-days) : see  Canicula.]  Per- 
taining to  Canicula,  the  dog-star,  or  to  the  dog- 
days. 

The  sun,  incens’d  by  eastern  wind, 

Afflicts  me  with  canicular  aspect. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 
I’ll  never  dig  in  quarry  of  an  heart 
To  have  no  part ; 

Nor  roast  in  fiery  eyes,  which  always  are  canicular. 

Donne,  Dialogue. 

Canicular  days,  a certain  number  of  days  before  and 
after  the  heliacal  rising  of  Canicula.  See  dog-days. 

Unto  some  [such  as  are  south  of  the  equinox]  the  canicular 
days  are  in  the  winter.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  13. 
Canicular  year,  the  Egyptian  natural  year,  which  was 
computed  from  one  hejiacal  rising  of  Canicula  to  the  next. 

Canicule  (kan'i-kul),  n.  [<  F.  Caniculey  < L. 

Canicula:  see  Canicula.']  Same  as  Canicula. 
canid  (kan'id),  n.  A carnivorous  mammal  of 
the  family  Canidce. 

Canidse  (kan'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Canis  -4- 
-idee.]  A family  of  digitigrade  carnivorous 
mammals,  of  the  order  Ferce , suborder  Fissipe- 
diay  and  series  Cynoidea;  tbe  dog  tribe,  Cani- 
nay  or  canine  quadrupeds,  such  as  dogs,  wolves, 
and  foxes.  The  paroccipital  processes  of  the  skull  are 
closely  applied  to  the  auditory  bulla ; the  mastoid  process 
is  small  or  obsolete ; the  external  auditory  meatus  is  short 
or  imperfect ; the  carotid  canal  is  well  developed,  open- 
ing into  the  posterior  lacerate  foramen ; the  condyloid 
and  glenoid  foramina  are  distinct ; there  is  an  intestinal 
csecum ; the  prostate  gland  is  salient  and  the  penis-bone 
large ; the  teeth  are  typically  42  in  number,  but  range  from 
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Canephore  from  the  Parthenon 
frieze. 


Forthui  thet  te  wummen  lokede  cangliche  o weopmen 
[on  men].  Ancren  Eiwle , p.  338. 

cango  (kang'o),  n.  [Jap.]  Same  as  Icago. 

cangue  (kang),  v.  [F.  cangue,  Pg.  cangue,  prob. 

< Pg.  canga,  yoke : tbe  Chinese  origin  of  the 
word  (<  kang,  bear  on  the  shoulders,  + kia,  a 
cangue)  is  disputed.]  The  name  given  by 
foreigners  to  tbe  Chinese  kia,  or  portable  pil- 
lory, which  persons  convicted  of  certain  petty 
crimes  are  condemned  to  kang,  or  carry  on  the 
shoulders,  for  periods  varying  from  a few  days 
to  three  months.  It  consists  of  a square  wooden  col- 
lar from  20  to  60  pounds  in  weight,  with  a round  hole  for 
the  neck.  As  it  usually  measures  3 or  4 feet  across,  the 
convict  is  unable  to  reach  his  mouth  or  defend  himself 
from  insects,  and  is  thus  dependent  on  the  good  offices  of 
his  friends. 

cangy  (kan'ji),  a.  [E.  dial.,  also  caingy  ; prob. 

< cang  + -y1.]  Cross;  crabbed;  peevish;  ill- 
humored.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


white  or  hoary.]  Growing  white  or  hoary;  can-hook  (kan'huk),  n.  A contrivance  for  sling- 


tending  or  approaching  to  white ; whitish : ap- 
plied to  hoary,  whitish  pelage,  plumage,  or  other 
covering  of  animals,  and  to  plants  with  gray  or 
hoary  pubescence. 

cane-scraper  (kan'skra/'per),  n.  A machine 
for  removing  the  woody  bark  of  ratan  canes. 


ing  a cask  by  the  ends  of  its  staves,  formed  by 
reeving  a piece  of  rope  through 
two  flat  hooks  and  fastening 
the  ends,  the  tackle  being 
hooked  in  the  middle  of  the 
bight. 


cane-splitter  (kan'split"er),  n.  An  apparatus  Canicula  (ka-nik'ii-la),  n.  [L. 


for  cutting  and  riving  splints  from  ratan.  E. 
H.  Knight. 

cane-stripper  (kan'strip//er),  n.  A knife  for 
stripping  the  stalks  of  the  sugar-cane  and  cut- 
ting off  their  tops. 

Cane-sugar  (kan'shug',ar),  to.  1.  Sugarobtained 


(>  Pr.  Sp.'  Pg.  Canicula  = It. 

Canicola)  >(also  in  E.  and  P. 
form  Canicule),  dim.  of  canis,  a dog : see  Canis.] 
A star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constella- 
tion Canis  Major,  the  largest  and  brightest  of 
all  the  fixed  stars.  Also  called  the  dog-star  and 


from  the  sugar-cane,  as  distinguished  from  + Sirius . See  first  cut  under  Canis. 
beet-root  sugar,  grape-sugar,  starch-sugar,  etc.  canicular  (ka-nik'u-lar),  a.  [<  late  ME.  canic- 
See  sugar. — 2.  A general  name  for  saccharose,  ular,  < L.  canicularis,  < Canicula,  the  dog-star 


Skull  of  a Fox  ( Urocyon  lit  fora  Its),  illustrating  canine,  cranial,  and 
dental  characters. 

38  to  46,  according  to  the  varying  number  of  molars,  the 
molars  being  £ to  J,  the  premolars  £,  the  canines  and 
the  incisors  § ; the  claws  are  non-retractile ; the  muzzle 
is  produced; "and  the  belly  is  usually  pinched.  The  lead- 
ing genera  are  Canis,  Cyon,  Lycaon,  Jcticyon,  Lycalopex, 
Pseudalopex,  Vulpes,  Urocyon , and  Nyctereutes,  constitut- 
ing the  subfamily  Canince , and  M egalotis  (or  Otocyon),  rep- 
resenting a subfamily  M egalotince. 

Canina  (ka-ni'na),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Canis  + - ina 2. 
Cf.  L.  caninus,  pertaining  to  a dog : see  canine.] 
A group  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammals, 
coincident  with  the  family  Canidce;  the  dog 
tribe.  See  Cynoidea. 

Caninse  (ka-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Canis  + 
- ince . Cf.  canine.]  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  Canidce , embracing  all  of  the  family 
excepting  the  genus  Megalotis , having  the  up- 
per molars  2 or  only  1 (3  in  Megalotis)  and  the 
sectorial  teeth  elongated.  See  Canidce. 
caninalf  (ka-nl'nal),  a.  [<  canine  + -al.]  Ca- 
nine. 

Caninal  anger,  vented  by  snapping  and  snarling  spirits 
^on  both  sides.  Fuller. 

canine  (ka-nin'  or  ka'nin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ca- 
ninus, pertaining  to  a dog,  < cants , a dog : see 
Canis.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a dog; 
having  the  character  or  qualities  of  dogs ; 
characteristic  of  dogs ; like  or  likened  to  a dog. 
— 2.  Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ca- 
nidce.— 3.  Affecting  or  derived  from  dogs:  as, 
canine  rabies;  canine  virus. — 4.  Pertaining  to 
a canine  or  dog-tooth.— Canine  appetite,  a mor- 
bidly voracious  appetite ; an  inordinate  or  insatiable  de- 
sire for  food ; bulimia. 

An  exorbitant  appetite  of  usual  things,  which  they  will 
take  in  such  quantities  till  they  vomit  them  up  like  dogs  ; 
whence  it  is  called  canine.  Arbuthnot. 

His  foible  is  a canine  appetite  for  popularity  and  fame. 

Jejferson,  Correspondence,  II.  89. 
Canine  eminence,  a vertical  prominence  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  caused  by  the 
root  of  the  canine  tooth.  Also  called  canine  prominence. 
— Canine  fossa,  a shallow  fossa  between  the  alveolar 
prominence  of  the  canine  tooth  and  the  base  of  the  malar 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla. — Canine  laugh,  in  pa- 
thol.,  a facial  expression  resulting  from  spasm  of  the  ca- 
nine muscle,  or  levator  anguli  oris  (elevator  of  the  corner 
of  the  mouth),  the  corners  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  up 
and  showing  the  side  teeth,  as  is  done  by  a dog  in  snarling. 
Also  called  the  sardonic  smile  ( risus  sardonicus ). — Canine 
letter,  the  letter  R.  See  E.—  Canine  madness,  rabies ; 
hydrophobia : so  called  because  it  most  frequently  affects 
dogs  and  other  canine  quadrupeds,  and  is  usually  com- 
municated by  them  by  inoculation  with  saliva  in  the  act 
of  biting.— Canine  muscle,  the  levator  anguli  oris.  See 
levator.—  Canine  prominence.  Same  as  canine  emi- 
nence.— Canine  teeth,  (a)  The  canines.  See  II.,  3.  (6) 
The  conical  processes  on  the  inside  of  the  mandible  of  an 
insect,  toward  its  apex. 

II.  n.  1.  A dog.  [Colloq.  or  humorous.]  — 
2.  Technically,  in  zool.y  one  of  the  Canidce  or 


canine 
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canker-worm 


Canina;  a dog,  wolf,  fox,  fennee,  or  jackal;  a 
cynoid,  thodid,  01  alopecoid. — 3.  One  of  the 
four  sharp-pointed  tearing-teeth  of  most  mam- 
mals, situated  one  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  op- 
posite one  another,  between  the  incisors  or  cut- 
ting-teeth and  the  molars  or  grinders.  They  are 
long  and  especially  efficient  in  the  dog,  whence  the  name 
In  the  wild  hoar  they  are  developed  into  two  pairs  of  pro- 
jecting tusks.  The  upper  canines  in  the  human  jaw  are 
called  eye-teeth,  and  the  lower  ones  stomach-teeth. 

caniniform  (ka-nin'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  caninus 
(sc.  dens  = E.  tooth),  canine,  + forma,  shape.] 
Resembling  a canine  tooth. 

No  caniniform  preniolars  in  either  jaw  [of  Tragulidce], 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  430. 

canionst  (kan'yonz),  n.  pi.  See  cannon,  n.,  7. 

caniplet  (kan'i-pl),  n.  [A  corruption  of  OF. 
canivel,  also  canivet,  dim.  of  canif,  knife:  see 
knife.)  A small  knife  or  dagger. 

Cams  (ka'nis),  n.  [L.,  a dog,  = Gr.  kvuv  («w-) 
= E.  hound,  q.  v.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Canidce  and  subfamily  Canince.  The 
name  is  used  with  varying  latitude ; it  was  formerly  co- 
extensive with  the  family,  but  is  now  usually  restricted  to 
the  dogs  and  the  true  wolves  and  jackals  having  42  teeth, 
the  typical  canine  dentition.  The  genus  is  cosmopolitan. 

The  common  dog 
is  Canis  fami- 
liaris;  it  is  not, 
however,  a spe- 
cies which  exists 
in  nature,  but  is 
an  artificial  pro- 
duct, the  result 
of  domestication, 
including  the  de- 
scendants of  prob- 
ably several  feral 
stocks.  The  com- 
mon wolf  is  Canis 
lupus ; the  jack- 
al, Canis  aureus. 
The  foxes  and  the 
fox-like  or  hyena- 
like canine  quad- 
rupeds are  now 
usually  placed  in 
other  genera  than 
Canis,  as  Vulpes, 
Lycaon,  Icticyon, 
etc.  See  dog,  and 
cut  under  Cani- 
dce.—Canis  Ma- 
jor, the  Great 
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The  Constellation  Canis  Major,  according  to 
ancient  descriptions  and  figures. 


Dog,  a constellation  following  Orion,  and  containing  the 

great  white  star  Sirius,  the  brightest  in  the  heavens. — 
an  Is  Minor,  the  Little  Dog,  a small  ancient  constella- 
tion following  Orion  and 


The  Constellation  Canis  Minor. 


south  of  Gemini.  It  con- 
tains the  star  Procyon,  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

canister  (kan'is-ter), 
n.  [Formerly  also 
cannister,  < L.  canis- 
trum,  a basket  woven 
from  reeds,  = Ml/i. 
kanaster,  < Gr.  uavi- 
BTpov,  namoTpov,  a 
wicker  basket,  also 
an  earthen  vessel 
(of.  F.  ctmastre,  < Pg. 
canastra  = Sp.  canas- 
tre,  usually  canasto, 
a basket:  see  canaster),  < uavva,  a reed:  see 
cane1.)  It.  Properly,  a small  basket  made  of 
reeds,  twigs,  or  the  like. 

White  lilies  in  full  canisters  they  bring. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Virgil's  Eclogues. 

2.  A small  box  or  case  for  tea,  coffee,  etc. — 

3.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  metallic  vessel 
used  to  contain  the  altar-breads  or  wafers  be- 
fore consecration.  See  altar-bread. — 4.  Can- 
ister-shot. 

canister-shot  (kan'is-ter-sbot),  n.  Same  as 
case-shot,  1. 

canities  (ka-nish'i-ez),  n.  [L.,  white,  hoary, 
esp.  of  the  hair  of  the  aged,  < canus,  white, 
white-haired,  cani,  n.  pi.,  white  hair.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  whiteness  or  grayness  of  the  hair. 

canitudet,  n.  [<  L.  canitudo,  hoariness,  < canus, 
hoary:  see  canons.)  Hoariness.  Blount,  1656. 

canjica-WOOd  (kan'ji-ka-wud),  n.  A South 
American  wood,  lighter’  and  of  a yellower 
brown  than  rosewood.  It  is  exported  from  Brazil 
in  trimmed  logs  from  6 to  10  inches  in  diameter,  for  the 
use  of  cabinet-makers  and  turners.  Also  angica-wood. 

cank1  (kangk),  v.  i.  To  cackle  as  geese ; talk 
rapidly;  chatter.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  canHng  of  some  Spanish  geese  . . . threw  poor 
Jerry  into  the  utmost  consternation. 

Graves,  Spir.  Quixote,  IV.  iit  W.  E.  D. 

cank2  (kangk),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure.]  To 
overcome ; conquer ; overpower : as,  to  cank 
competition  in  a race  ; to  be  canked  with  ale. 
Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


cank3  (kangk),  n.  [E.  dial. ; origin  unknown.] 
A useless  mixture  of  clay,  stone,  and  iron, 
found  in  quarries;  hence,  canky  (of  stone), 
rotten,  decayed.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.  [Prov. 
^Eng.  (Yorkshire)]. 

canker  (kang'ker),  n.  [<  ME.  canker,  kankir, 
< AS.  cancer  = D.  kanker  = OHG.  chanchar, 
cancur,  G.  kanker  (ME.  also  cctncre,  < OF.  dial. 
cancre  (F.  chancre,  > E.  chancre,  q.  v.)  = Sp. 
Pg.  cancro,  also  cancer,  = It.  cancro,  canchero, 
formerly  also  canco.ro),  a canker,  < L.  cancer,  a 
crab,  a cancer:  see  cancer .]  1.  A cancerous, 

gangrenous,  orulcerous  sore  or  disease,  whether 
in  animals  or  plants ; hence,  any  corroding  or 
other  noxious  agency  producing  ulceration, 
gangrene,  rot,  decay,  etc. 

And  their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a canker.  2 Tim.  ii.  17. 
Specifically  — (a)  Cancrum  oris  (which  see,  under  can- 
crum).  (6)  A disease  or  fungus  attacking  trees  or  other 
plants  and  causing  slow  decay,  (c)  In  farriery,  a disease 
sometimes  occurring  in  horses’  feet,  which  causes  a dis- 
charge of  fetid  matter  and  tends  to  destroy  the  horn  of 
the  sole  and  frog. 

2.  A canker-worm  or  insect-larva  that  injures 
plants  by  feeding  on  them. 

To  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds. 

Shah,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  3. 

3.  Figuratively,  anything  that  corrodes,  cor- 
rupts, destroys,  or  irritates;  irritation;  pain; 
grief;  care. 

Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 
Grief,  that’s  beauty’s  canker.  Shah,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
What  is  this  but  a new  learning,  a new  canker  to  rust 
and  corrupt  the  old  truth?  Latimer,  Misc.  Sel. 

The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 

Byron,  On  my  Thirty -sixth  Year. 

4.  Rust.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 5.  In  lot. : (a)  The 
canker-rose  or  field-poppy,  Papaver  Bhceas.  (6) 
The  wild  dogrose,  Bosa  canina. 

To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 

And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 
He  held  out  a rose, 

To  draw  the  yielding  sense,  which,  come  to  hand, 

He  shifts,  and  gives  a canker. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  iii.  2. 

(c)  A toadstool.  [Prov.  Eng.] -Black  canker, 
a disease  in  turnips  and  other  crops  produced  by  a species 
of  caterpillar.  See  A thalia. 

canker  (kang'ker),  v.  [<  ME.  cancren  (after 
ML.  cancerare),  < canker,  ».]  I.  trans.  To  in- 
fect with  canker,  either  literally  or  figuratively ; 
eat  into,  corrode,  or  corrupt ; infect  as  with  a 
poisonous  influence ; render  ill-conditioned  or 
venomous;  make  sour  and  ill-natured. 

Restore  to  God  His  due  in  tithe  and  time ; 

A tithe  purloined  cankers  the  whole  estate. 

G.  Herbert,  Church  Porch,  xv. 
The  bramble 

No  wise  man  ever  planted  by  the  rose, 

It  cankers  all  her  beauty. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  iv.  4. 
May  this  angel 

New  mould  his  cankered  heart.  Coleridge. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  corrode;  grow  corrupt; 
be  infected  with  some  poisonous  or  pernicious 
influence ; be  or  become  ill-conditioned  or  ma- 
lignant. 

And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows, 

So  his  mind  cankers.  Shah,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  fret;  become  peevish.  Jamieson. — 3-f. 
To  decay  or  waste  away  by  means  of  any  nox- 
ious cause ; grow  rusty  or  discolored  by  oxida- 
tion, as  a metal. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding. 

Bacon,  Phys.  and  Med.  Remains. 

cankerberry  (kang'ker-ber'l),  n. ; pi.  canker- 
berries  (-iz).  In  Jamaica,  the  fruit  of  Solanum 
Bahamense. 

canker-bit  (kang'ker -bit),  a.  Bitten  with  a 
cankered  or  envenomed  tooth.  Shak. 
canker-bloomt  (kang'ker-blom),  n.  [=  D.  kan- 
kerbloem,  wild  rose,  wild  poppy.]  1.  A bloom 
or  flower  eaten  by  canker. — 2.  A bloom  or 
flower  of  the  dogrose. 

The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Shale.,  Sonnets,  liv. 

canker-blossom  (kang'ker-blos"um),  n.  1.  A 
canker-bloom. — 2.  That  which  causes  canker 
in  a blossom. 

0 me ! you  juggler ! you  canker-blossom  ! 

You  thief  of  love ! Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 

canker-dortt,  n.  [ME.,  < canker  + dort .]  Anxi- 
ety; distress. 

Was  Troilus  naught  in  a canker-dort. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1752. 
cankered  (kang'kerd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  canker,  r.] 
1.  Affected  with  canker : as,  a cankered  tree. — 


2.  Ill-natured;  cross;  crabbed ; venomous ; ma- 
lignant; wicked. 

The  baser  mind  it  selfe  displayes 
In  cancred  malice  and  revengeful!  spight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  1. 

A canker'd  grandame’s  will  I Shah,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

The  Governor  . . . assured  His  Majesty  that  never  were 
courtesy  and  gentleness  so  ill  requited  as  his  had  been  by 
this  ipgrate  and  cankered  Duke. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  460. 

cankeredly  (kang'kerd-li),  adv.  In  a cankered 
manner;  crossly;  crabbedly.  Mir.  for  Mags. 

cankeredness  (kang'kerd-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  cankered ; crabbedness. 

Canker-fly  (kang'ker-fll),  n.  Any  fly  that  preys 
on  fruit. 

cankerfrett  (kang'ker-fret),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  can- 
crefrete,  eaten  into  by  a canker,  < canker  + 
frete,  pp.  of  freten,  fret,  eat : see  canker  and 
fret1.)  To  eat  into  like  a canker. 

If  God  break  off  the  soul  betimes  from  this  sin,  ere  it 
have  cankerfretted  the  soul.  D.  Rogers. 

cankerfrett  (kang'ker-fret),  n.  [<  canlcerfret, 
t\]  1.  A cankerous  sore  or  blister  in  the 

mouth. — 2.  Copperas. 

canker lyt  (kang'ker-li),  a.  [<  canker  + -ly1-) 
Cankered. 

canker-nail  (kang'ker-nal),  n.  A hangnail. 
[Scotch.] 

cankerous  (kang'ker-us),  a.  [<  canker  + -ous; 
after  cancerous,  q.  v.]  1 . Of  the  nature  of  or 

resembling  canker;  corrosive;  ulcerous;  gan- 
grenous: as,  a cankerous  sore  or  eruption. — 2. 
Causing  canker;  chafing;  corroding;  ulcerat- 
ing. 

Tyrannic  rule 

Unknown  before,  whose  cankerous  shackles  seiz'd 
The  envenom'd  soul.  Thomson,  Liberty,  iv. 

Hither  may  come  the  prisoner,  escaping  from  his  dark 
and  narrow  cell  and  cankerous  chain. 

Hawthorne,  Old  Manse. 

canker-rash  (kang'ker-rash'),  n.  In pathol.,  a 
variety  of  scarlet  fever  complicated  with  ulcer- 
ations in  the  throat. 

canker-root  (kang'ker-rot),  n.  A name  of  va- 
rious astringent  or  bitter  roots  used  as  a remedy 
for  aphthw,  as  Limonium  Carolinianum,  Coptis 
trifolia,  etc. 

cankert  (kang'kert),  a.  A Scotch  form  of  can- 
kered. 

Nor  anxious  fear,  nor  cankert  care, 

E’er  mair  come  near  him. 

Burns,  Elegy  on  Robert  Ruisseaux. 

canker-weedt  (kang'ker- wed),  n.  An  old  name 
of  the  plant  ragwort. 

canker-worm  (kang'ker-werm),  n.  A name 

fiven  to  certain  caterpillars  which  are  very 
estructive  to  fruit-  and  shade-trees.  The  spring 
canker-worm,  Paleacrita  vernata , is  found  in  the  United 


Spring  Canker-worm  ( Paleacrita  vernata). 

Fig.  i.  a,  full-grown  larva;  b , egg,  enlarged  (natural  size  shown 
in  small  mass  at  the  side) ; c,  d,  one  joint,  enlarged,  side  and  dorsal 
views.  Fig.  2.  a , b,  male  and  female  moths,  both  natural  size ; c, 
joints  of  antenna  of  female  moth  ; d,  joint  of  her  abdomen,  showing 
spines ; e , her  ovipositor.  ( c,  d,  and  e enlarged. ) 

States  from  Maine  to  Texas.  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon 
trees.  The  larvae,  after  feeding  upon  the  foliage  for  about 
a month,  sometimes  entirely  destroying  it,  descend  by 
threads  to  the  ground,  in  which  they  burrow  and  undergo 
transformation,  the  moths  issuing  in  April,  or  sometimes 
in  March.  The  male  is  winged,  but  the  female  is  wing- 
less, and  is  obliged  to  climb  up  the  tree-trunk  in  order 
to  deposit  her  eggs.  Hence,  an  obstructive  bandage,  oil- 
trough,  or  tarred  band  placed  about  trees  is  a common 
mode  of  protecting  them.  The  fall  canker-worm,  Alsoph- 
ila  pometaria,  is  more  distinctively  a northern  species. 
The  moths  issue  mainly  in  the  fall,  and  the  eggs  are  ex- 
posed. See  geometrid,  measurer,  and  span-worm. 

And  oft  he  lets  his  cancker-wormes  light 
Upon  my  braunches,  to  worke  me  more  spight. 

Spenser , Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

That  which  the  locust  hath  left  hath  the  canker-worm 
eaten.  Joel  i.  4. 


cankery 

cankery  (kang'ker-i),  a.  [<  canker  + -y1.]  1. 

Cankered;  corroded;  rusty. — 2.  Ill-natured; 
crabbed;  venomous;  vexing:  as,  “O  cankrie 
care,”  Burns. 

canking  (kang'king),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cank1,  r.] 
Whining;  dissatisfied.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Derby- 
shire).] 

canna1  (kan'a), ».  [L.,  areed,  cane : see cane1.] 
1.  [cap.]  [JifL.]  A genus  of  reed-like  plants, 
of  the  family  Cannacese,  several  species  of 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  shot, 
from  their  round,  shining,  hard,  heavy  seeds. 
They  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  and  there  are  many  spe- 
cies and  varieties  in  cultivation  for  their  singular  showy 


Indian  Shot  ( Canna  Indicci). 
a , foliage;  b , flower;  c,  fruit,  dehiscing. 


flowers  and  very  ornamental  foliage.  The  common  In- 
dian shot  of  gardens  is  C.  Indica.  The  rootstocks  are 
farinaceous,  and  the  tuberous  roots  of  some  species  are 
used  as  a vegetable.  A species  cultivated  in  the.  West  In- 
dies, supposed  to  be  the  C.  edulis  of  South  America,  yields 
a kind  of  starch  or  arrowroot  known  as  tous-les-mois. 

2.  The  upright  shaft  or  stem  of  any  ornamen- 
tal object  or  utensil,  especially  when  of  metal, 
as  of  a candlestick. — 3.  Eccles.,  the  pipe  or 
tube  by  which  the  sacred  wine  was  taken  from 
the  chalice.  See  calamus,  4.  These  tubes  were 
made  of  precious  material,  frequently  of  silver.  In  a few 
cases  the  canna  seems  to  have  been  fixed  to  the  chalice. 

4.  A linear  measure  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
Italy.  Its  length  varies  from  44  to  118  inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  used  and  the  material 
to  which  it  is  applied.  The  canna  of  Malta  is  82.2  inches. 

5.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  lepidopterous  in- 
sects. Walker,  1865. — 6.  A name  of  the  eland, 
Oreas  canna. 

canna2  (kan'a),  n.  [<  Gael,  canach,  cotton, 
cotton-grass,  "cat’s-tail,  = Ir.  canach,  cotton, 
down.]  Cotton-grass,  a plant  of  the  genus  Eri- 
ophorum. 

Still  is  the  canna' s hoary  heard. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  15. 

canna3  (kan'a).  [Sc.,  prop,  can  na,  cannot: 
na  = E.  no1.]’’  Cannot.  [Scotch.] 
cannabene  (kan'a-ben),  n.  [<  Cannabis  + -erne.] 
A colorless  oil  (CpgH2o)  obtained  from  Canna- 
bis Indica. 

cannabic  (kan'a-bik),  a.  [<  L.  cannabis,  hemp, 
+ -to.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hemp — Cannabic 
composition,  a substitute  for  papier  mache,  made  of  a 
^.mixture  of  hemp  and  resin. 

cannahin,  cannabine1  (kan'a-bin,  -bin),  n.  [< 
Cannabis  + -in2,  -ine2.]  A resin  obtained  from 
the  plant  Cannabis  Indica.  It  is  probably  the 
active  principle  of  the  drug  hashish. 
Cannabinacess  (kan^a-bLna'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< L.  cannabis,  hemp,  + -ace®.]’  Lindley’s  name 
for  the  hemp  family,  now  included  in  the 
Moraeeee,  or  mulberry  family. 
cannabine1,  n.  See  cannabin. 
cannabine2  (kan'a-bin),  a.  [<  L.  cannabinus,  < 
cannabis  = E.  hemp.']  Pertaining  to  hemp ; 
hempen.  [Rare.] 

Cannabine^  (kan-a-bin'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < L. 
cannabis,  hemp,  + -as.]  In  some  classifica- 
tions, a subfamily  of  plants,  of  the  family 
Moracese ; the  hemp  family  as  a subfamily. 
Cannabis  (kan'a-bis),  n.  [L.,  = E.  hemp,  q.  v.] 
A genus  of  moraceous  plants,  of  two  species, 
C.  Indica  and  C.  sativa.  See  hemp. 
canne1  (kan),  n.  [F.,  cane:  see  cane1.]  It. 
An  old  spelling  of  cane1. — 2.  A French  mea- 
sure of  length,  varying  according  to  locality 
from  1.78  to  2.62  meters,  or  1.95  to  2.87  yards. 
canne2t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  can2. 
canne3,  n.  See  kanne. 

cannel1  (kan'el),  n.  [<  ME.  canel  (also  assibi- 
lated  chand,  > mod.  E.  channel),  < OF.  canel, 
chenal,  < L.  canalis,  a channel:  see  channel1, 
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kennel2,  and  canal1,  doublets  of  cannel1.]  If.  A cannibal  (kan'i-bal),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
channel;  a stream  of  water;  the  bed  of  a stream,  canibal;  = F.  cannibale  = G.  canibale,  now  can- 
Thei  grutchiden  agens  this  water,  and  dronken  podel  nibale , < Sp.  cambal  =?  Pg.  canibal  (NL.  cani - 

balls),  a cannibal,  a savage,  a corruption  of  Cari- 
bal  (NL.  Caribalis),  a Carib,  the  form  used  by 
Columbus  (Oct.,  1498),  and  afterward  changed 
to  canibal,  ‘‘propter  rabiem  caninam  anthropo- 
phagorum  gentis,”  to  express  the  canine  vora- 
city of  the  Caribs,  who  were  said  to  be  man-eat- 
ers ; as  if  from  L.  cards,  a dog.  The  more  cor- 
rect form  is  preserved  in  Sp.  Caribe,  a Carib, 
also  a cannibal,  savage,  > E.  Caribbee : see  Carib. 
In  the  Carib  tongue  the  word  is  said  to  have 
signified  ‘ a valiant  man-’]  I.  n.  1.  A human 
being  who  eats  human  flesh;  a human  man- 
eater  or  anthropophagite. 

That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch’d.  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 
Is  there  anything  here  to  eat 
But  one  another,  like  a race  of  cannibals ?■ 

Fletcher , Rule  a Wife,  iii.  2. 
Hence — 2.  Any  animal  that  eats  the  flesh  of 
members  of  its  own  or  kindred  species. 

They  [worms]  are  cannibals,  for  the  two  halves  of  a dead 
worm  placed  in  two  of  the  pots  were  dragged  into  the  bur- 
rows and  gnawed.  Darrein,  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  36. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  can- 
nibals or  cannibalism:  as,  “ cannibal  ferocity,” 
Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiv. 


water  of  the  canel. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  II.  335. 
Again  he  did  the  waters  ga, 

Til  thair  canels  that  thai  comen  fra. 

Cursor  Mundi,  i 1866. 

2f.  A conduit ; a pipe. 

Canels  or  pipes  wynes  forth  to  lede 
Into  the  vat. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 
3f.  The  throat. 

So  now  thou  hatg  thi  hert  holle,  liitte  me  bihou[e]s ; 
Halde  the  now  the  hy3e  hode,  that  Arthur  the  rajjt, 

& kepe  thy  kanel  at  this  kest,  if  hit  keuer  may. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2298. 

4.  The  lowest  part  of  the  edge  of  a tool,  which 
has  received  the  finishing ; the  finishing  bevel 
of  a knife,  ax,  or  other  edged  tool. 

It  [a  pocket-knife]  must  be  held  [in  honing]  at  an  angle  of 
20  to  25  degrees,  and  have  an  edge  similar  to  a chisel.  This 
is  technically  called  the  cannel , and  is  marked  on  all  new 
knives  by  a fine  white  line,  which  does  not  remove  or  touch 
the  polished  surface.  A Trade  Circular,  1887. 

5.  [<  cannel l,  v.~]  A style  of  weaving,  making 
a corded  or  rep  tissue.  E.  H.  Knight. 

cannel1  (kan'el),  v.  t.  [<  F.  cannelcr,  formerly 
caneler , caneller , channel,  flute,  groove,  < canel, 


a channel,  groove:  see  cannel1.  n.,  and  cf.  chan-  % ,.v',  . N r,  7 , 

net1,  v.]  To  channel;  groove;  chamfer.  Jamie-  cannibalism  (kan i i-bal-izm),  n.  [<  canmbal  + 
’ J ,e>  ’ -ism.]  1.  The  eating  of  human  flesh  by  human 


son. 

cannel2t  (kan'el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  canel, 
< ME.  canel,  canele,  canalle  = MD.  D.  kaneel  = 
MLG.  kannel,  LG.  kaneel,  kneel  = late  MHG. 
kanel,  G.  caneel,  kanel  = Sw.  Dan.  kanel,  < OF. 
canelle,  F.  cannelle  = Pr.  Sp.  canela  = Pg.  ca- 
nela,  canella  = It.  canella,  now  cannella,  < ML. 
canella,  cannella,  cinnamon,  so  called  from  the 
form  of  a roll  or  quill  which  it  assumes  in  dry- 
ing, lit.  a little  pipe  (OF.  canelle,  F.  cannelle,  a 
quill,  faucet,  cock,  spout,  etc.),  dim.  of  (L.) 


beings. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  that  just  two  hundred  years 
ago  in  London  the  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  rec- 
ommended cannibalism  to  Englishmen  without  the  small- 
est apology  or  hesitation. 

F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  179. 

Hence  — 2.  The  eating  of  any  animal  by  an- 
other individual  of  the  same  species, 
cannibalistic  (kan'T-ba-lis'tik),  a.  [<  cannibal 
+ -istic.]  Characterized  by  cannibalism ; given 

; , ; ____  ^ s to  eating  its  own  kind. 

cana’,  canna  (OF.  cane,  F.  canne,  etc.),  a cane,  cannibaily  (kan'i-bal-i),  ado.  In  the  manner 
reed:  see  cane1,  and  cf . cannon.]  Cinnamon.  of  a cannibal:  as,  “ cannibaily  given”  (addict- 
In  Arabia  is  store,  mir  and  canel.  ed  to  cannibalism),  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5.  [Rare.] 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  I.  99.  cannie,  a.  and  adv.  See  canny. 
AUemanerofspicerie,  . . . as  of  gyngevere,  clowe-gylo-  cannikin  (kan'i-kin),  n.  [<  can 2 + euphonic 
fres,  canelle,  zedewalle,  notemuges,  and  maces.  + dim.  -kin.]  1.  A little  can  or  cup.  Also 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  187.  written  canakin. 


cannel3t,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  kennel1. 
cannela-wood,  n.  Same  as  canella-wood. 
cannel-coal,  candle-coal  (kan'el-,  kan'dl-kol), 
n.  A highly  bituminous  coal,  very  compact, 
and  burning  readily  with  a bright  flame.  It  is 
not  so  distinctly  stratified  as  ordinary  bituminous  coal,  but 
breaks  into  more  or  less  regularly  formed  cubical  frag- 
ments. The  term  is  said  to  be  applied  to  coals  of  this  kind 
because  they  burn  like  a candle.  See  coal.  Also  written 
canal-coal,  kennel-coal. 

cannellated  (kan'e-la-ted),  a.  [<  cannel 1 + 


And  let  me  the  canakin  clink. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3 (song). 
2.  A wooden  bucket  for  bolding  sugar,  rice,  etc. 
cannily  (kan'i-li),  adv.  [Sc.,  also  written  can- 
nilie;  < canny  + - ly 2.]  In  a canny  manner. 

He  lean’cl  him  ower  his  saddle  bow, 

And  cannUie  kiss’d  his  dearie. 

Duke  of  Athol's  Nurse,  in  Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  228. 

canniness  (kan'i-nes),  n.  [<  canny  + -ness.] 

„ — Caution;  shrewdness. 

- ate 1 + -ed2.]  In  arcli.,  channeled'  or  fluted:  cannionst ,n.pl.  See  cannon,  n.,  7. 
as,  “ cannellated  pilasters,”  C.  C.  Perkins,  Ital-  canmpert  (kan  i-per),  n.  A corruption  of  cali- 
ian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xlvii.  Per ■ r.  ,,  , , 

cannelure  (kan'e-lur),  n.  [F.,  < cannelcr,  groove,  cannoid  (kan  oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kama,  a reed,  a 
flute : see  cannel1,  r.]  1.  A groove  or  channel  tube,  + eWof,  form,  shape:  see  came  and -o*a.] 

on  a decorative  surface,  as  the  channeling  on  Tubular  ; having  tubes:  applied  to  the  skeleton 
Doric  columns.  Much  of  the  decoration  of  the  eigh-  fr0-  certain  radiolanans. 

teenth  century  is  in  scroll-formed  or  spiral  cannelures.  Cannon  (kan  on),  n. ; pi.  cannons  (-onz)  or  can- 
’ ■ "■  ' ” ■ nm_  [Early  mod.  E.  also  canon;  = D.  kanon  = 


2.  A shallow  groove  cut  around  the  cylindri- 
cal part  of  a bullet  to  contain  the  lubricant, 
which  consists  generally  of  bayberry  tallow  or 
Japan  wax. — 3.  A truncated  V-shaped  groove 
cut  in  the  rotating-band  of  projectiles  for 
large  cannon. 

canaelure  (kan'e-lur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  canne- 
lured,  ppr.  canneluring.  [<  cannelure,  n.]  To 
form  a groove  or  channel  on:  as,  a cannelured 
bullet. 

cannequin  (kan'e-kin),  n.  [F.,  also  canequin; 
origin  unknown.]  White  cotton  cloth  from 
the  East  Indies.  E.  II.  Knight. 

cannery  (kan'e-ri),  n. ; pi.  canneries  (-riz).  [< 

can2  -l-  -ery.]  ’’  An  establishment  for  canning 
or  preserving  meat,  fish,  or  fruit  in  cans  or  tins 
hermetically  sealed. 

Several  new  canneries  have  been  established,  one  on 
Bristol  Bay,  where  four  hundred  cases  of  canned  and  thir- 
ty-two hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  salted  salmon  were  put 
up  during  the  season.  Science,  IV.  475. 

cannett  (kan'et),  n.  [=  F.  canette,  < OF.  canet, 
m.,  canette,  f.,  a young  duck,  dim.  of  cane,  a 
duck:  see  canard.]  In  her.,  a bearing  repre- 
senting a duck  without  beak  or  feet,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  martlet  in  being  without  the  forked 
tail  of  the  latter. 

canaetet,  n.  [ME.,  = It.  canneto,  < L.  canne- 
tum,  a thicket  of  reeds,  < canna,  a reed.]  A 
reed. 

Cannetes  olde  eke  tyme  is  nowe  to  wede 
And  of  to  kytte  it  that  thaire  root  uneseth. 

DalladUis,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  81. 


G.  canone,  now  lcanone,  = Dan.  Sw.  kanon,  a can- 
non (gun),  < F.  canon,  a gun  (cannon),  barrel 
of  a gun,  any  tube  or  pipe  ( canon  parfumatoire, 
a surgical  tube),  a graft,  a cannon-bit,  a roll  or 
cuff  ( canon  de  cliausses,  or  simply  canons,  pi., 
E.  canons,  cannons,  cantons,  cannions)  (Cot- 
grave),  cannon-bone,  OF.  canon,  a tube,  pipe, 
conduit,  bobbin,  = Sp.  caKdn,  a gun  (cannon), 
tube,  pipe,  funnel,  quill,  lamp-chimney,  can- 
non-bit, spindle, roller-fold  in  cloth  (>  E.  cation, 
canyon,  q.  v.),  = Pg.  canhao,  a gun  (cannon), 
cannon-bit,  pi.  rolls  (cannons),  = It.  cannone, 
a gun  (cannon),  barrel  of  a gun,  pipe,  conduit, 
cannon-bit  (Florio),  tube,  bobbin  (>  NGr.  navdvi, 
a cannon),  < ML.  canon,  a tube,  pipe,  gun  (can- 
non) ( canonus , a bobbin),  prop.  aug.  of  L.  canna, 
ML.  canna,  cana,  a reed,  pipe,  tube,  but  mixed 
with  the  nearly  related  canon,  a rule,  in  its  lit. 
sense  of  ‘ a straight  rod,’  < Gr.  savoiv,^  a straight 
rod,  a rule,  < navr/,  a rare  form  of  navvy,  aavva, 
L.  canna,  a reed : see  cane1  and  canon1.  In  the 
minor  senses  2, 3, 4,  etc.,  also  spelled  canon,  hut 
prop,  cannon.  In  the  sense  of  ‘ cannon-bone,’ 
cf.  It.  cannoli  (Florio),  cannon-bones,  cannella, 
arm-bone  (cf.  cannel2).]  1.  An  engine,  sup- 
ported on  a stationary  or  movable  frame  called 
a gun-carriage,  for  throwing  balls  and  other  mis- 
siles by  the  force  of  gunpowder;  a big  gun;  a 
piece  of  ordnance.  Cannon  are  made  of  iron,  brass, 
bronze,  steel,  orsteel  wire,  and  their  projectiles  weigh  from 
1 pound  up  to  2,000  pounds  and  more.  The  caliber  or 
power  of  cannon  may  be  expressed  (1)  by  the  weight  of  the 
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shot  fired : as,  a 32-pounder ; (2)  by  the  diameter  of  the 
bore : as,  a 12-inch  gun ; or  (3)  by  the  weight  of  the  gun 
itself : as,  an  8-hundredweight  gun  ; a 25-ton  gun.  Can- 
non may  be  classified  according  to  the  service  for  which 
they  are  intended  into  mountain,  field,  siege,  or  sea-coast 

funs ; according  to  the  kind  of  fire  they  deliver,  into  guns, 
owitzers,  and  mortars;  according  to  the  kinds  of  pro- 
jectiles used,  into  smooth-bore  and  rifled ; and  according 
to  the  methods  of  loading,  into  muzzle-  and  breech-load- 
ers. All  modem  guns  are  breech-loading  rifles.  Cannon 


Ej=rt  lisa  x: 


Steel  field-gun,  3.2-inch 

a,  tube ; b-d,  bore ; c , chamber ; e , recess  for  breech-block  and 
obturator;  n,  jacket;  0,  trunnion. 

weighing  more  than  100  tons  have  seldom  been  con- 
structed. Cannon  of  the  smaller  calibers  are  mounted 
on  wheeled  carriages  for  service  as  field-p'eces.  In  the 
United  States  army  the  cannon  in  service  are  3-,  3.2-,  3.6-, 
7-,  8-,  10- , and  12-inch  breech-loading  rifled,  guns,  and 
3.6-,  7-,  and  12-inch  breech-loading  mortars.  A breech- 
loading, rifled,  coast-defense  gun  of  16-inch  caliber  has 
been  built.  The  charge  for  this  gun  is  640  pounds  of 
smokeless  powder,  and  the  projectile  weighs  2,400  pounds. 
The  3.2-inch  gun  is. a steel  field-piece.  In  the  United 
States  navy,  6-,  8-,  10-,  12-,  and  14-inch  steel  guns  have 
been  adopted  for  ships  of  recent  design.  The  principal 
parts  of  a cannon  of  old  pattern  are  : 1st,  the  breech,  which 
is  the  mass  of  metal  behind  the  bottom  or  end  of  the  bore ; 
2d,  in  muzzle-loading  cannon,  the  cascabcl,  a projection  in 
rear  of  the  base-ring,  including  the  knob,  the  spherical  part 
between  the  knob  and  the  base-ring  being  called  the  base 
of  the  breech  ; 3d,  the  reinforce,  the  thickest  part  of  the 
cylinder,  extending  from  the  base-ring  forward ; 4th,  the 
trunnions,  which  project  on  each  side,  and  serve  to  sup- 
port the  cannon  ; 5th,  the  bore,  the  interior  of  the  cylinder, 
wherein  the  powder  and  shot  are  lodged,  and  which  may 
be  smooth  or  rifled ; 6th,  the  muzzle  or  mouth  of  the  bore. 
In  modem  breech-loading  ordnance  we  have  also  the 
breech-plug  with  its  mechanism.  Cannon  were  formerly 
classed  as  whole  cannons,  demi-cannons,  culverins,  sakers, 
etc.  See  gun. 

2.  In  mach.y  a hollow  cylindrical  piece  through 
which  a revolving  shaft  passes,  and  which  may 
revolve  independently, 
and  with  a greater  or  less 
speed  than  that  of  the 
shaft.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  prolongation  of  the  eye  of  a 
wheel  when  bored  to  fit  a spindle 
or  shaft  on  which  it  is  intended 
to  work  loose,  as  the  part  a of  the  wheel  A,  loose  on  the 
6haft  b. 

3.  That  part  of  a hit  let  into  the  horse’s  mouth. 
Also  canon , cannon-bit , canon-bit. — 4.  The  can- 
non-hone.— 5.  The  ear  or  loop  of  a hell  hy  which 
it  is  suspended.  Also  spelled  canon . 

Church  bells  used  always  to  be  hung  by  6 long  ears, 
called  canons,  which  cut  a large  piece  out  of  the  stock, 
and  weakened  it  very  much. 

Sir  E.  Beckett , Clocks  and  Watches,  p.  368. 
6.  In  surg.y  an  instrument  used  in  sewing  up 
wounds. — 7f.  pi.  Ornamental  rolls  which  ter- 
minated the  breeches  or  hose  at  the  knee.  Min- 
sheu , 1617.  Also  written  cantons,  cgnnions , and 
canons. 

'Tis  pity  that  thou  wast  ever  bred  to  be  thrust  through 
a pair  otcanions;  thou  wouldst  have  made  a pretty  foolish 
waiting-woman. 

Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  i.  4. 

Chausses  d queue  de  merlus,  round  breeches  with  strait 
cannions,  having  on  the  seat  a piece  like  a fishes  tail, 
and  worn  by  old  men,  scholars,  and  such  niggardly  or 
needy  persons.  Cotgrave. 

(Lord’s  Day.)  This  morning  I put  on  my  best  black  cloth 
suit,.  . . with  my  black  silk  knit  canons  I bought  a month 
ago.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  69. 

8.  [<  cannon , v.,  2.]  In  billiards , a carom : little 
used  in  the  United  States,  hut  common  in  Great 
Britain.  See  carom.— Cannon  of  sevent,  cannon 
Of  eightt,  cannon  with  a 7-  or  8-inch  bore.  The  latter 
was  termed  a cannon  royal  (which  see,  below). 

In  the  morning  come  Mr.  Chiclily  to  Sir  W.  Coventry, 
to  tell  him  the  ill  success  of  the  guns  made  for  the  Loyall 
London ; which  is,  that  in  the  trial  every  one  of  the  great 
guns,  the  whole  cannon  of  seven , as  I take  it,  broke  in 
pieces.  Pepys , Diary,  II.  404. 

Cannon  royal,  a cannon  or  big  gun  formerly  in  use.  It 
weighed  8,000  pounds,  and  was  12  feet  long,  the  diameter 
of  the  bore  being  8 inches.  It  carried  a charge  of  32J 
pounds  of  powder,  and  a ball  weighing  48  pounds.  Also 
called  cannon  of  eight  (that  is,  8-inch  bore).  E.  Phillips, 
1706.— Rifled  cannon,  or  rifle  cannon,  a piece  of  ord- 
nance in  the  surface  of  whose  bore  spiral  grooves  or  rifles 
*are  cut  to  impart  rotation  to  the  projectile. 

cannon  (kan'on),  v.  i.  [<  F.  canonner  = Sp. 
canonear= Pg.  canhonear= It.  cannonare;  from 
the  noun.]  1.  To  discharge  cannon;  cannon- 
ade.— 2.  In  billiards , to  make  a cannon  or 
carom;  hence,  to  strike  one  thing  and  then 
rebound  and  strike  another  : carom.  [Great 
Britain.] 

The  first  [torpedo]  struck  one  of  the  iron-clads  just  abaft 
the  fore-chains,  . . . did  not  explode,  but  cannoned  oft  as 
it  were  to  the  shore.  N.  A.  llev.,  CXXV1I.  386. 

The  train  sent  her  violently  forward  against  a woman, 
from  whom  she  cannoned  olf  against  the  brick-layer. 

Miss  Toosey's  Mission,  p.  80. 


Cannon-bone  of 
left  hind  leg  of 
horse,  seen  from 
behind. 

i,  the  cannon- 
bone,  being  the 
middle  metatar- 
sal bone,  bearing 
2 and  3,  the  two 
splint-bones,  or 
reduced  metatar- 
sal bones.  The 


tatarsus  of  the 
horse,  extend- 
ing between  the 
hock  and  fetlock. 
The  correspond- 
ing cannon-bone 
and  splint-bones 
of  the  fore  limb 
are  the  metacar- 
pus. 


cannonade  (kan-on-ad'),  n.  [=  G.  canonade, 
kanonade,  < F.  canonnade  (=  Pg.  canhonada  = 
It.  cannonata),  < canon,  cannon:  see  cannon 
and  -ctde1.]  A continued  discharge  of  cannon 
or  artillery;  specifically,  such  a discharge  di- 
rected against  an  enemy, 
cannonade  (kan-on-ad'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  can- 
nonaded, ppr.  cannonading.  [<  cannonade,  ».] 
I.  trans.  To  attack  with  ordnance  or  artillery; 
hatter  with  cannon. 

II.  intrans.  To  discharge  can- 
non ; fire  large  guns. 

Both  armies  cannonaded  all  the  ensu- 
ing day.  Tatler,  No.  63. 

cannon-ball  (kan'on-bal),  n.  A 
hall  or  missile,  originally  of  stone, 
hut  now  usually  of  cast-iron  or 
steel,  designed  to  he  thrown  from 
a cannon.  Spherical  projectiles  are 
now  to  a great  extent  superseded  by  elon- 
gated ones,  so  that  the  term  ball  as  applied 
to  them  is  not  literally  correct. — Can- 
non-ball mill,  a mill  for  grinding  certain 
kinds  of  dry  materials.  It  consists  of  a 
cylinder  in  which  revolving  cannon-balls 
effect  the  desired  grinding. — Cannon- 
ball tree,  the  Couroupita  Guianensis,  of 
tropical  America,  bearing  a large  globose 
fruit  with  a woody  shell. 

cannon-baskett  (kan,on-bas//ket), 
n.  A gabion. 

cannon-bit  (kan'on-hit),  n.  Same 
as  cannon,  3. 

cannon-bone  (kan'on-bon),  n.  In 

farriery  and  vet.  sxirg.,  one  of  the  X>u?fe:  the  me- 
functional  and  complete  meta- 
carpal or  metatarsal  bones  of  a 
hoofed  quadruped,  supporting  the 
■weight  of  the  body  upon  the  feet. 

The  former,  in  the  fore  leg,  extends  from 
the  carpus  or  so-called  “knee”  to  the  fet- 
lock-joint, and  the  latter,  in  the  hind  leg, 
from  the  tarsus  or  “hock”  to  the  fetlock- 
joint.  In  a solidungulate,  as  the  horse,  the  cannon-bone 
is  the  single  (third)  metacarpal  or  metatarsal ; in  cloven- 
footed quadrupeds,  as  the  ox,  it  is  composed  of  two  meta- 
carpals  or  metatarsals  fused  in  one.  The  rudimentary  or 
incomplete  lateral  metacarpals  or  metatarsals,  on  either 
side  of  the  cannon-bone,  are  called  splint-bones.  The  can- 
non-bone represents  the  extent  of  the  limb  from  the  carpo- 
metacarpal or  tarsometatarsal  articulation  to  the  meta- 
carpo-  or  metatarsophalangeal  articulation.  Also  spelled 
canon-bone. 

cannon-bullet  (kan'on-buFet),  n.  A cannon- 
ball. [Bare.] 

cannoned  (kan'ond),  p.  a.  Furnished  with  or 
defended  by  cannon. 

There,  where  Gibraltar’s  cannon'd  steep 
O’erfrowns  the  wave. 

M.  Arnold,  Southern  Night,  st.  6. 

cannoneer  (kan-on-er'),  n.  [Also  written  can- 
nonier;  < F.  canonnier  (=  It.  cannoniere),  < 
canon,  cannon : see  cannon  and  -eer.]  One  who 
takes  part  in  the  loading  and  discharging  of 
cannon;  an  artilleryman. 

Let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
cannoneering  (kan-on-er'ing),  n.  [<  cannoneer 
+ -ingd.]  The  act  or  art  of  using  cannons; 
practice  with  cannons.  Also  cannoniering. 

Gunnery,  cannoneering , bombarding,  mining. 

Burke,  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society. 

cannoningt  (kan'on-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
cannon,  e.]  A loud  noise,  as  of  cannon, 
cannon-lock  (kan'on-lok),  n.  A contrivance 
placed  over  the  touch-hole  of  a cannon  to  ex- 
plode the  charge. 

cannon-pinion  (kan'on-pin//yon),  n.  In  a clock 
or  watch,  a squared  tubular  piece,  placed  on  the 
arbor  of  the  center-wheel,  and  adapted  to  hold 
the  minute-hand.  E.  II.  Knight. 
cannon-proof  (kan'on-prof),  a.  Proof  against 
cannon-shot. 

cannon-range  (kan'on-ranj),  n.  The  range  of 
a cannon ; the  whole  field  that  can  be  reached 
with  projectiles  from  a cannon,  or  the  cannon 
of  a given  battery  or  port ; cannon-shot:  as,  to 
come  within  cannon-range. 
cannonry  (kan'on-ri),  n.  [<  cannon  + -ry.~\ 
Artillery;  cannon  in  general.  [Bare.] 
cannon-shot  (kan'on-shot),  n.  1.  A hall  or 
shot  for  cannon. — 2.  The  range  or  distance  a 
cannon  will  throw  a ball, 
cannon-stove  (kan'on-stov),  n.  A tall  cylin- 
drical stove,  somewhat  resembling  a cannon  set 
up  on  its  breech. 

Cannopylea  (kani'o-pI-le'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kama,  a reed,  + xrvky,  a gate.]  A group  or 
legion  of  radiolarians : same  as  Phceodaria. 
Cannoraphididse  (ka-nor-a-fid'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cannoraphis  (- phid + -idc e.]  A fam- 


ily of  phseodarian  radiolarians  with  a skeleton 
consisting  of  detached  hollow  tubes  or  reticu- 
lated pieces  of  silex,  deposited  tangentially 
around  the  central  capsule.  Also  called  Can- 
norhaphida.  Haeckel. 

Cannoraphis  (ka-nor'a-fis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kama,  a reed,  + parjiig,  a needle,  also  a needle- 
shaped  fish,  < pdnreiv,  sew.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Cannoraphididee.  Also  Cannorha- 
phis. 

Cannosphsera  (kan-o-sfe'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kama,  a reed,  + coal  pa,  sphere.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Cannosphceridw. 
Cannosphaeridse  (kan-o-sfe'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Cannosphcera  + -icte.]  A family  of  phteo- 
darian  radiolarians  with  a fenestrated  shell, 
spherical  or  subspherical,  and  double.  The  in- 
ner  shell  (medullar  layer)  is  composed  simply  of  solid 
beams ; the  outer  (cortical  layer),  of  hollow  tubes  with  ra- 
dial spicules  at  the  nodes  of  junction.  The  two  layers 
are  connected  by  hollow  radial  rods.  Also  Cannospfherida. 
Haeckel. 

cannot  (kan'ot).  A way  of  writing  can  not , 
due  to  the  silencing  in  pronunciation  of  one  of 
the  n’s. 

cannula  (kan'u-la),  n.  [L.  (ML.  also  canula), 
dim.  of  canna , a reed,  pipe:  see  cane L]  1.  A 

small  tube  used  hy  surgeons  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  for  a sheath  to  a stylet  or  other  sharp 
instrument,  along  with  which  it  is  thrust  into  a 
cavity  or  tumor  containing  a fluid.  The  perfo- 
ration being  made,  the  sharp  instrument  is  withdrawn  and 
the  tube  left,  in  order  that  the  fluid  may  pass  through  it. 
Also  canula. 

2.  Eccles.,  a cruet  for  use  at  the  altar.  See 
cruet. — Bellocq’s  cannula,  an  instrument  for  plugging 
the  posterior  nares  to  stop  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
cannular  (kan'u-lar),  a.  [<  cannula  + -ar3.] 
Tubular;  having  the  form  of  a tube.  Also  can- 
ular. 

cannulate  (kan'u-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  can - 
nulated , ppr.  cannulating.  [<  cannula  + -ate 2.] 

To  make  hollow,  like  a cannula Cannulated 

needle,  a surgeon’s  needle  made  hollow  to  allow  a wire 
or  thread  to  pass  through  its  entire  length. 

canny,  cannie  (kan'i),  a.  [Sc.,  of  uncertain 
origin;  popularly  associated  with  can 1,  n.,  skill, 
knowledge,  ability,  and  cunning 1,  knowing,  and 
thus  ult.  with  can*-,  v.,  know  j hut  perhaps  nit. 
due  to  Icel.  kcenn  (for  kcenn,  i.  e.,  koenn ),  wise, 
skilful,  expert,  clever,  = AS.  cene,  bold,  E.  keen , 
sharp  (cf.  E.  sharp  in  a similar  sense):  see 
keen L]  A term  of  commendation  of  various 
application.  1.  Knowing;  cautions;  prudent; 
wary;  watchful;  cunning;  artful;  crafty. 

I trust  in  God  to  use  the  world  as  a canny  and  cunning 
master  doth  a knave  servant.  Rutherford,  Letters. 

Whate’er  he  wins  I’ll  guide  with  canny  care. 

Ramsay. 

White-tail  [deer]  are  very  canny,  and  know  perfectly 
well  what  threatens  danger  and  what  does  not. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  113. 

2.  Skilled;  handy;  expert. 

His  wife  was  a cannie  body,  and  could  dress  things  very 
well  for  ane  in  her  line  o’  business.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  v. 

3.  Moderate;  reasonable,  (a)  In  expense;  Frugal; 
not  extravagant,  (b)  In  charges  or  exactions:  Not  extor- 
tionate.. (c)  In  conduct : Not  severe. 

4.  Quiet;  easy;  soft,  (a)  Quiet  in  disposition  ; gen- 
tle ; tractable,  (b)  Quiet  in  movement ; still ; slow. 

I’ll  be  her  nurse,  and  I’ll  gang  aboot  on  rny  stockin’ 
soles  as  canny  as  pussy. 

Dr.  J ohn  Brown,  Rab  and  his  Friends, 
(c)  Snug;  comfortable;  neat. 

Edge  me  into  some  canny  post.  Ramsay. 

5.  Safe;  not  dangerous ; fortunate;  lucky. — 6. 
Good;  worthy. — 7.  Possessed  of  supernatural 
power ; skilled  in  magic. 

Canny  Elshie,  or  the  Wise  Wight  o'  Muckelstane  Moor. 

Scott,  Black  I)\varf,  p.  39. 

canny,  cannie  (kan'i),  adv.  [Se.]  In  a canny 
manner;  eannily;  cautiously;  gently;  slowly. 
— Ca’  cannie  (literally,  drive  gently),  proceed  with  cau- 
tion ; don’t  act  rashly.  [Scotch.] 

Chaps  like  them  suld  ca’  canny. 

Saxon  and  Gael,  III.  73. 

canoat,  n.  See  canoe. 

Ganobic  (ka-no'bik),  a.  Same  as  Canopic. 
canoe  (ka-no'),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  canoa, 
*cannoa,  canow,  canowe,  canoo,  cano ; = Pg.  It. 
canoa  = F.  canot  — D.  kanoo,  < Sp.  canoa.- 
prob.  from  a Caribname.  It  has  also  been  sur- 
mised to  be  a “misreading  of  L.  scapha,  a 
boat.”  Int.  Diet.}  I.  n.  A light  boat  designed 
to  be  propelled  by  a paddle  or  paddles  held  i n the 
hands  without  fixed  supports.  The  canoes  of  sav- 
age races  are  constructed  of  bark  (as  the  birch-bark  canoe 
of  the  American  Indians)  or  hides,  or  formed  of  the  trunks 
of  trees,  excavated  by  burning  or  cutting  them  into  a suit- 
able shape.  The  birch-bark  canoes  are  light  and  can  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders,  one  large  enough  for  four  per- 
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canoe 

sons  sometimes  weighing  no  more  than  40  or  50  pounds. 
The  modern  canoe,  employed  chiefly  for  pleasure,  is  a light 
boat,  carvel-  or  clinker-built,  sharp  at  both  ends  and  with 
a beam  one  eighth  or  one  sixth  its  length ; it  is  usually 


War-canoe  of  the  Thlinket  Indians,  Alaska. 

built  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  canvas,  paper,  galvanized 
iron,  or  other  material,  and  often  provided  with  sails.  The 
typical  wooden  cruising  canoe  is  about  14  feet  long,  27  to 
30  inches  beam,  decked  over,  and  fitted  with  water-tight 
compartments.  The  paddle  is  8 or  10  feet  long,  and  the 
sails  are  usually  lugs. 

I encountered  with  two  Ccmowes  of  Indians,  who  came 
aboord  me.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works  (Arber),  p.  10. 
To  paddle  one’s  own  canoe,  to  make  one’s  own  way  in 
life ; depend  upon  one’s  own  unaided  exertions  for  suc- 
cess. [Colloq.  ] 

II.  a . Canoe-sliaped.  (a)  Applied  by  Pennsylvania 
geologists  to  the  mountains  of  that  State  whose  structure 
gives  them  a resemblance  in  form  to  an  Indian  canoe. 
There  are  anticlinal  and  synclinal  canoe  mountains,  the 
one  being  like  the  other  inverted.  (&)  Applied  in  embry- 
ology to  an  early  state  of  a vertebrate  embryo,  when  it  has 
acquired  a definite  long  axis  and  bilaterally  symmetrical 
sides  curved  in  over  the  yolk-sac,  as  in  man. 

canoe  (ka-no'),  *• ; Pret-  and  pp.  canoed,  ppr. 

canoeing.  [<  canoe,  ».]  To  paddle  a canoe; 
sail  in  a canoe. 

canoe-birch  (ka-no'bercii),  n.  A tree,  Betulapa- 
pyrifera  or  papyracea,  also  known  aa  the  paper- 
birch,  and  sometimes  as  the  white  birch,  the 
tough  durable  bark  of  which  is  used  for  making 
canoes  in  North  America  by  the  Indians  and 
others.  The  bark  of  the  young  trees  is  chalky- 
white. 

canoe-cedar  (ka-no'se,/dar),  n.  See  cedar,  2. 
canoeing  (ka-no'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  canoe, 
«>.]  The  art  or  practice  of  managing  a canoe. 

Canoeing,  as  the  term  is  now  [1883]  understood,  dates 
back,  in  the  United  States,  to  1871,  when  the  New  York 
Canoe  Club  was  organized.  Forest  and  Stream,  XXI.  5. 

canoeist  (ka-no'ist),  n.  [<  canoe  + -ist.~\  One 
who  paddles  a canoe ; one  skilled  in  the  man- 
agement of  a canoe. 

All  this  country  lies  within  the  reach  of  the  canoeist. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXX.  226. 

canoeman (ka-no'man),  n. ; pi.  canoemen  (-men). 
One  occupied  or  skilled  in  managing  a canoe, 
canoe-wood  (ka-no 'wud),  n.  The  tulip-tree, 

• Liriodendron  Tulipifera. 

canon1  (kan'on),  n.  [<  ME.  canon,  canoun,  a 
rule,  < AS.  canon,  a rule,  canon  ( canones  hoc, 
the  hook  of  the  canon),  = D.  canon  = G.  canon, 
lcanon  = Sw.  Dan.  Icanon  = P.  canon  = Sp.  canon 
— Pg.  canon  = It.  canone  = W.  canon  = Buss. 
lcanonu,  < L.  canon,  a rule,  in  LL.  also  the  cata- 
logue of  sacred  writings,  < Gr.  navav,  a rule, 
the  catalogue  of  the  sacred  writings,  a rule  of 
the  church ; the  orig.  sense  being  ‘ a straight 
rod,’  < navy,  a rare  form  of  navvy,  navva,  a reed : 
see  cane1.  Cf.  cannon,  a doublet  of  canon1,  and 
canon2,  a deriv.]  1 . A rule  or  law  in  general. 

Contrary  to  thy  established  proclaimed  edict  and  conti- 
nent canon.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L..  i.  1. 

O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a dew  ! 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter ! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

She  shocked  no  canon  of  taste. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  v. 

The  scientific  canon  of  excluding  from  calculation  all 
incalculable  data  places  Metaphysics  on  the  same  level  with 
Physics.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 54. 

2.  Eccles. : (a)  A law  or  rule  of  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline, enacted  by  a council  or  other  compe- 
tent ecclesiastical  authority. 

Various  canons , which  were  made_in  councils  held  in 
the  second  century.  Hook. 

In  the  wording  of  a canon,  it  is  not  enough  to  admonish 
or  to  express  disapprobation  ; its  wording  must  be  expli- 
citly permissive  or  prohibitory,  backed  by  the  provision, 
expressed  or  admittedly  understood,  that  its  infringement 
will  he  visited  with  punishment. 

The  Churchman,  LIV.  462. 

(&)  In  liturgies , that  part  of  the  liturgy  or  mass 
which  includes  the  consecration,  great  obla- 
tion, and  great  intercession,  it  begins  after  the 
Sanctus  (in  the  Roman  liturgy,  and  other  Latin  liturgies 
influenced  by  the  Roman,  with  the  words  Te  igitur),  and 
ends  just  before  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  sometimes  counted  a 
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part  of  it.  The  Roman  canon  is  divided  in  to  , ten  portions 
or  paragraphs,  generally  named  from  their  initial  words. 
See  liturgy. 

3.  The  hooks  of  the  Holy  Scripture  accepted  by 
the  Christian  church  as  containing  an  authori- 
tative rule  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  With 

the  exception  of  the  books  called  antUegonuma,  the  canon- 
icity  of  which  was  not  at  first  universally  recognized,  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  has  always  consisted  of  the 
same  hooks.  The  books  comprised  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  constituting  the  Hebrew  canon,  that  is  to  say,  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  given  in  the  authorized 
version  from  Genesis  to  Malachi  inclusive,  are  universal- 
ly recognized  as  canonical.  The  canonical  character  of 
the  books  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  but  contained  in  the 
Septuagint  or  Vulgate,  was  disputed  by  many  in  the  early 
church ; and  although  they  are  received  without  distinc- 
tion by  the  Greek  Church,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
among  the  number,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  are 
not  accounted  canonical  by  the  Anglican  Church  (which, 
however,  treats  them  as  ecclesiastical  books,  that  is,  books 
to  be  read  in  the  church),  nor  by  any  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  See  antilegomena,  apocrypha,  2,  deuterocanoni- 
cal,  and  ecclesiastical. 

4.  The  rules  of  a religions  order,  or  of  persons 


devoted,  to  a strictly  religions  life,  as  monks  canon2’  (kan'on),  n.  [<  ME. 


and  nuns ; also,  the  book  in  which  such  rules 
are  written. — 5.  A catalogue  or  list;  specifi- 
cally, the  catalogue  of  members  of  the  chapter 
of  a cathedral  or  collegiate  church. — 6.  A cat- 
alogue of  saints  acknowledged  and  canonized, 
as  in  the  Koman  Catholic  and  Eastern  churches. 
— 7.  In  art,  a rule  or  system  of  measures  of 
such  a character  that,  the  dimensions  of  one  of 
the  parts  being  given,  those  of  the  whole  may  be 
deduced,  and  vice  versa.  A canon  is  established, 
for  instance,  when  it  is  showii  that  the  length  of  any  well- 
proportioned  figure  is  a certain  number  of  times  that  of 
the  head  taken  as  a unit,  and  that  the  length  of  the  head  is 
contained  a certain  number  of  times  in  the  torso  or  the  legs. 

8.  In  music,  a kind  of  fugal  composition  in  two 
or  more  parts,  constructed  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  imitation.  One  voice  or  instrument 
begins  a melody,  and  after  a few  beats,  the  number  de- 
pending upon  the  character  of  the  melody,  a second  takes 
up  the  same  melody  at  the  beginning,  at  the  same  pitch 
or  at  some  definite  interval,  and  repeats  it  note  for  note, 
and  generally  interval  for  interval.  The  principle  of  the 
canon  is  that  the  second  voice  or  instrument,  when  it  be- 
gins the  melody,  must  combine  continuously,  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  harmony,  with  that  part  at  which  the 
first  voice  has  arrived,  and  when  the  third  voice  begins  it 
must  combine  in  the  same  manner  with  those  parts  at 
which  the  other  two  have  arrived,  and  so  on  for  any  num- 
ber of  voices.  A round  is  sometimes  improperly  called  a 
canon. 

Here  we  had  a variety  of  brave  Italian  and  Spanish 
songs,  and  a canon  for  eight  voices,  which  Mr.  Lock  had 
lately  made  on  these  words  : “ Domine  salvum  f ac  Regem.” 

Pepys , Diary,  I.  26. 

9.  In  math. : (a)  A general  rule  for  the  solu- 
tion of  cases  of  similar  nature.  (6)  An  exten- 
sible table  or  set  of  tables,  (c)  A collection  of 
formulas. — 10.  In  logic,  a fundamental  and 
invariable  maxim,  such  as,  Notliing  ought  to 
be  done  without  a reason. — 1 1 . In  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  the  science  which  determines  the 
right  use  of  any  faculty  of  cognition : as,  pure 
logic  is  the  canon  of  the  formal  use  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  reason;  transcendental  ana- 
lytics is  the  canon  of  the  use  of  the  under- 
standing a priori,  and  so  on. — 12.  In  phar.,  a 
rule  for  compounding  medicines. — 13.  In  Gr. 
hymnology,  a hymn  consisting  normally  of  a 
succession  of  nine  odes,  but  usually  of  eight 
(sometimes  of  only  three  or  four),  the  sec- 
ond being  omitted,  except  in  Lent,  the  num- 
bers of  the  third,  fourth,  etc.,  however,  remain- 
ing unaltered.  See  ode,  tetraodion,  triodion. — 
14f.  Annual  charge  for  use  of  land;  rent;  a 
quit-rent. — 15.  In  printing,  a large  text  print- 
ing-type, in  size  about  17#  lines  to  the  linear 
foot : so  called  from  its  early  employment  in 
printing  the  canon  of  the  mass  and  the  ser- 
vice-books of  the  church — Ancyrene  canons.  See 
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Ovid  was  not  only  a fine  poet,  but  (as  a man  may  speak) 
a great  Canon  lawyer.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  85. 

Canon  Of  Lysippus,  in  Gr.  art,  a system  of  typical  pro- 
portions for  the  human  body,  based  upon  the  works  of 
the  sculptor  Lysippus  of  Sicyon.  Lysippus  made  the 
head  smaller  than  his  predecessors,  and  sought  to  express 
a strongly  marked  muscular  development.— Canon  of 
Polycletus,  in  Gr.  art,  the  system  of  typical  proportions 
for  the  human  body  elaborated  by  the  sculptor  Polycletus, 
or  deduced  from  his  works.  It  is  held  to  be  particularly 
illustrated  in  his  figure  called  the  doryphorus  (which  see). 
—Canons  of  inheritance,  in  law,  rules  directing  the  de- 
scent of  real  property. — Circular  canon,  in  music:  (a)  A 
canon  whose  subject  returns  into  itself ; an  infinite  or  per- 
petual canon.  ( b ) A canon  whose  subject  ends  in  a key 
one  semitone  above  that  in  which  it  began,  so  that  twelve 
repetitions  traverse  the  circle  of  keys.— Enigmatical 
canon,  canon  senigmaticus,  riddle  canon,  in  old  mu- 
sic, a canon  in  which  one  part  was  written  out  in  full  and 
the  number  of  parts  was  given ; the  remaining  parts  were 
to  be  written  out  by  the  student  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  an  enigmatical  inscription  written  upon 
the  music.  See  inscription. — Perpetual  canon,  in  music, 
a canon  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  repeated  any  num- 
ber of  times  without  break  in  time  or  rhythm.  = Syn.  Or- 
dinance, Regulation,  etc.  See  lawl. 

' canon , canoun , 


canun , assibilated  clianotm,  < OF.  canone , as- 
sibilated  clianonc , clianoinne , F.  chanoine  = Pr. 
canonge  = Sp.  canonigo  = Pg.  conego  = It.  ca- 
nonico  = AS.  canonic , ME.  Icanunk  = MD.  ka- 
nonick,  D.  kanoniek  = late  MHG.  kanonike,  G. 
canonich , now  usually  canonicus , = Icel.  kanoki, 
kanuki  = Sw.  kanik , also  kanonicus,  = Dan. 
kannik  = Russ,  kanoniku , < LL.  ML.  canonicus 
(also  canonius),  a canon  or  prebendary  (prop, 
adj.,  pertaining  to  the  rules  or  institutes  of  the 
church  canonical : see  canonic , canonical ),  later 
also  (ML.)  simply  canon  (LGr.  navur,  a canon, 
prebendary),  < L.  canon , < Gr.  kclv&v,  a rule:  see 
canon*-.’]  A dignitary  who  possesses  a prebend 
or  revenue  allotted  for  the  performance  of  di- 
vine service  in  a cathedral  or  collegiate  church ; 
a member  of  the  chapter  of  a cathedral  or  col- 
legiate church.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
England  and  elsewhere  canons  were  formerly  divided  into 
three  classes,  regular,  secular,  and  honorary.  The  regu- 
lar canons  lived  in  monasteries,  and  added  the  profession 
of  vows  to  their  other  duties.  Secular  or  lay  canons  did 
not  live  in  monasteries,  hut  they  kept  the  canonical  hours. 
Honorary  canom  were  not  obliged  to  keep  the  hours.  The 
name  foreign  canons  was  given  to  such  as  did  not  offi- 
ciate in  their  canonries : opposed  to  mansionary  or  resi- 
dentiary canons.  Canons  of  the  English  cathedrals  must 
he  in  residence  for  three  months  each  year.  Collectively, 
with  the  dean  at  their  head,  they  form  the  chapter.  There 
are  also  canons  of  a lower  grade,  called  minor  canons,  who 
assist  in  performing  the  daily  choral  service  in  the  cathe- 
dral. Honorary  canons  may  also  be  appointed,  but  receive 
no  emolument. 

In  the  Chirche  of  Seynt  Sepulchre  was  wont  to  ben 
Chanouns  of  the  ordre  of  seynt  Augustyn,  and  hadden  a 
Priour : but  the  Patriark  was  here  Sovereygne. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  79. 

Because  they  were  enrolled  in  the  list  of  clergy  belong- 
ing to  the  church  to  which  they  became  associated,  the 
cathedral  and  collegiate  clergy  of  the  higher  grades  con- 
tinued to  be,  and  are  yet,  called  canons. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  83. 

canon  (kan'yon  ; Sp.  kan-yon'),  n.  [Also,  as 
English,  canyon , the  ny  transliterating  the 
Spanish  ii : Sp.  canon , tube,  pipe,  conduit, 
aug.  of  caHo , a tube,  gutter.]  The  name  given 
throughout  the  Cordilleran  region  of  the 
United  States  to  any  rather  narrow  valley  with 
more  or  less  precipitous  sides;  also  a defile, 
ravine,  or  gorge.  This  use  of  the  word  canon  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  United  States,  it  being  rare  in  Mexico,  and 
not  at  all  known  in  Spain  or  in  Spanish  South  America. 
The  word  used  in  Spain  and  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
Canada ; in  Peru,  quebrada ; and  in  Chile,  garganta.  A 
small  and  steep  canon,  called  in  English  ravine,  gorge,  or 
gulch,  is  known  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America  as  barranca 
and  quiebra.  A canon  is  a valley  in  its  young  stage  of  de- 
velopment ; the  work  of  erosion  there  exhibited  is  great 
and  impressive,  but  it  is  small  in  comparison  with  that 
accomplished  in  many  regions  where  the  valleys  have 
reached  an  old  stage  of  development 

(kan'yon),  v.  i.  [Also  canyon.  See 


A ncyrene.— Apostolic  canons.  See  apostolic.— Boole  s ★ - 
canon,  in  math.,  a certain  rule  according  to  which  a dif-  i/d>uun 
ferential  equation  can  be  integrated  if  certain  sufficient  canon,  n.]  lo  enter  a defile  or  gorge:  said 
but  not  necessary  conditions  are  fulfilled.— Canon  can-  of  a stream.  [Western  U.  S.] 
crizans  See  camrizans.- Canon  law,  rules  or  laws  canon_kit  (kan'on-bit),  n.  Same  as  cannon,  3. 
relating  to  faith,  morals,  and  discipline,  enjoined  on  the  _ "ana 

members  of  any  cliurch  communion  by  its  lawful  ecclesi-  canon-DOne,  71-  b eo  cannon-Oone. 

astical  authority;  specifically,  a collection  of  rules  of  ec-  CcinoneSS  (kan  on-es),  n.  [\  ML.  canonissa  (> 
clesiastical  order  and  discipline  embodied  in  the  Corpus  chanoinesse),  a fern,  form  of  canon : see  can- 


Juris  Canonici  (body  of  canon  law).  It  is  a compilation 
from  the  canons  of  councils,  the  decrees  of  the  popes  and 
fathers,  and  the  decretals  and  canonical  replies  made  to 
questions  put  at  various  times  to  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

The  principal  parts  of  which  it  consists  are  the  Decretum, 
or  collection  of  decrees  made  by  Gratian  A.  D.  1151,  and 
the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  to  which  are  added  the  decre- 
tals of  Boniface  VIII.,  the  Clementine  constitutions,  and 
the  books  called  the  Extravagantes  of  John  xxii.  and  the 
Extravagantes  Communes.  The  canon  law  of  the  Church  f.Qr»onial+  a 

of  England  consists  of  canons  passed  in  national  and  pro-  <-'d'AAUAAA?jAT> - . 

vincial  synods  and  foreign  canons  adopted  by  custom  and  nontalts,  \ canoma , a canonicate,  \ CU71071,  a 
common  law.  The  canon  law  of  the  Greek  Church  is  em- 


on2  and  -css.]  Eccles.,  a member  of  a commu- 
nity of  women  living  under  a rule,  but  not 
obliged  to  make  any  vows  or  to  renounce  the 
world. 

There  are  in  popish  countries  women  they  call  secular 
canonesses,  living  after  the  example  of  secular  canons. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

[<  ME.  canoniel,  < ML.  as  if  *ca - 


*canon:  see  canon 2.]  Same  as  canonical. 
bodied  in  the  collections  called  the  Syntagma  Canonum,  canonic  (ka-non'ik),  a.  and  n,  [<  L.  canonicus , 
Nomocanon,  and  Synagoge  Canonum  of  Photius.  See  no-  o on-nnrx  nr  rule  fin  ML  ) to 

mocanon.-  Canon  lawyer,  a person  versed  in  the  canon  pertaining  to  a,  canon  or  ruie,  esp.  (in  iviu.;  lo 


law. 


the  Scriptural  or  ecclesiastical  canons,  < Gr. 
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xavoviKdc , < k aviiv  ( icavov -),  > L.  canon,  a rule,  canonism  (kan'on-izm),  n.  [<  canonl  + -ism.] 

etc. : see  canonX  and  canon2.]  I.  a.  Same  as  ^Adherence  to  canon  or  rule. 

canonical.  canonist  (kan'on-ist),  n.  [=  1'.  canoniste ; < 

canon 1 + -ist.]  One  skilled  in  ecclesiastical 


You  are  my  learned  and  canonic  neighbour. 

B.  Jonson , Tale  of  a Tub,  i.  3. 
Canonic  imitation,  in  music,  the  exact  or  methodical 
imitation  of  one  voice-part  by  another.  See  canonl,  S. 

ii.  n.  [Gr.  to  navoviKov,  neut.  of  Kavovucdg:  see 
above.]  In  the  Epicurean  philosophy , a name 
for  logic,  considered  as  supplying  a norm  or 
^.nile  to  which  reasoning  has  to  conform, 
canonical  (ka-non'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  [As  ca- 
nonic + -al.  Cf.  ML.  canonicalis , pertaining  to 
a canon,  < canonicus , a canon  or  prebendary: 
see  canon**.]  I.  a . 1.  Of  the  nature  of  or 
constituting  a canon  or  rule:  accepted  as  a 
norm  or  rule : as,  canonical  writings. 

The  term  canonical  signified  normal,  as  constituting  a 
rule  and  source  of  faith,  or  it  was  used  as  a synonym  of 
authorized,  or  approved  in  this  character. 

G.  P.  Fisher , Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  573. 

2.  Forming  a part  of  the  sacred  canon.  See 
canon l,  3. — 3.  Conformed  or  conforming  to 
rule ; fixed  or  determined  by  rule ; specifically, 
regulated  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  canons 
of  the  church;  authorized:  as,  canonical  ago; 
canonical  hours. 

These  two  prelates  [Giso  of  Wells  and  Walter  of  Here- 
ford], having  doubts  about  the  canonical  competency  of 
Archbishop  Stigand,  went  to  Nicolas  II.  in  1061,  and  re- 
ceived consecration  at  his  hands. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 704. 

We  have  one  [successful  epic]  here,  subdivided  into  ten 
distinct  poems,  each  of  which  suits  the  canonical  require- 
ment, and  may  be  read  at  a single  sitting. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  177. 
Canonical  age.  See  age.—  Canonical  books,  or  ca- 
nonical Scriptures,  those  books  or  writings  which  are 
received  by  the  church  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
(See  apocrypha,  2.) — Canonical  dissection’,  in  math.,  a 
standard  mode  of  cutting  up  a Riemann’s  surface. — Ca- 
nonical epistles,  an  appellation  given  to  those  epistles 
of  the  New  Testament  which  are  called  general  or  cath- 
olic. They  are  the  epistles  of  Peter,  John,  James,  and 
Jude. — Canonical  form,  in  alg.,  the  simplest  form  to 
which  a quantic  can  be  reduced  without  loss  of  gener- 
ality. Thus,  a binary  quantic  of  the  (2  m + l)th  degree 
can  be  expressed  as  the  sum  of  m + 1 powers. — Ca- 
nonical hours,  certain  stated  times  of  the  day,  fixed  by 
ecclesiastical  laws,  appropriated  to  the  offices  of  prayer 
and  devotion.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  ca- 
nonical hours  are  the  seven  periods  of  daily  prayer,  viz., 
matins  (consisting  of  nocturns  with  lauds),  prime,  terce, 
sext,  nones,  evensong  or  vespers,  and  complin.  In  Eng- 
land the  same  name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  hours 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  three  in  the  after- 
noon, before  and  after  which  marriage  cannot  be  legally 
performed  in  a parish  church  without  a special  license. — 
Canonical  letters,  letters  formerly  interchanged  by  the 
orthodox  clergy,  as  testimonials  of  their  faith,  to  keep  up 
the  catholic  communion,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
heretics. — Canonical  life,  the  method  or  rule  of  living 
prescribed  by  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  in  community. 
It  was  less  rigid  than  the  monastic  life.— Canonical  obe- 
dience, the  obedience,  as  regulated  by  the  canons,  of  an 
ecclesiastic  of  lower  rank  to  his  superior,  as  of  a presbyter 
to  his  bishop.— Canonical  punishments,  such  punish- 
ments as  the  church  may  inflict,  as  excommunication,  deg- 
radation, penance,  etc.— Canonical  scholar,  a scholar  in 
a cathedral  school  who  is  supported  upon  an  episcopal 
foundation.— Canonical  sins,  in  the  ancient  church, 
those  sins  for  which  capital  punishment  was  inflicted,  as 
idolatry,  murder,  adultery,  heresy,  etc. 

II.  n.  pi.  [Cf.  ML.  canonical  vestes,  canoni- 
cals.] The  dress  or  habit  prescribed  by  canon 
to  be  worn  by  the  clergy  when  they  officiate ; 
hence,  the  prescribed  official  costume  or  deco- 
ration of  any  functionary,  as,  in  English  usage, 
the  pouch  on  the  gown  of  an  M.D.,  the  coif  of  a 
serjeant-at-law,  the  lambskin  on  the  hood  of  a 
B.  A.,  the  strings  of  an  Oxford  undergraduate, 
the  tippet  on  a barrister’s  gown,  proctors’  and 
subproctors’  tippets,  etc. 

An  ecclesiastic  in  lull  canonicals.  Macaulay. 

canonically  (ka-non'i-kal-i),  aclv.  In  conform- 
ity with  a canon  or  rule ; specifically,  in  con- 
formity with,  or  in  the  manner  prescribed  by, 
the  canons  of  a church:  as,  “canonically  ad- 
mitted bishops,”  Bp.  Bale,  Apology,  p.  23. 
canonicalness  (ka-non'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  canonical. 

The  camnicalness  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

Bp.  Burnet , Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1711. 

canonicate  (ka-non'i-kat),  n.  [=  P.  canonical, 

< ML.  *canoni'catus,  n.,  office  of  a canon;  cf. 
canonicatus,  pp.  of  canonicare,  make  a canon, 

< canonicus,  a canon : see  canonic,  canon2.]  The 
office  of  a canon ; a canonry. 

canonicity  (kan-o-nis'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  canonicite, 

< ML.  *canonicita(t-)sj  < canonicus,  canonical.] 
The  quality  of  being  canonical ; canonicalness. 

The  canonicity,  that  is,  the  divine  authority,  of  the 
hooks  of  the  New  Testament. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Development  of  Christ.  Doct.,  iii.  4. 

canonisation,  canonise,  etc.  See  canonization, 
canonize,  etc. 


or  canon  law. 

He  must  be  a canonist : that  is  to  say,  one  that  is  brought 
up  in  the  study  of  the  pope’s  laws  and  decrees. 

Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

West  and  Clark,  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  of  Bath,  . . . 
were  both  celebrated  canonists  and  devoted  adherents  of 
the  old  religion.  R.  IV.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  i. 

All  through  the  Middle  Ages  the  lawyer  who  was  avow* 
edly  a priest  held  his  own  against  the  lawyer  who  pro- 
fessed  to  be  a layman;  and  ours  [England]  is  the  only 
country  in  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  our  legal 
history,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that,  on  the  whole,  the  canon - 
ist  exercised  as  much  influence  on  the  course  of  legal  de- 
velopment as  the  legist  or  civilian. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  27. 

canonistic  (kan-o-nis'tik),  a.  [<  canonist  +-ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  canonists. 

They  became  the  apt  scholars  of  this  canonistic  exposi- 
tion. Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

canonizant  (ka-non'i-zant),  n.  [<  canonize  4- 
-ant1.]  In  math.,  a certain  covariant  used  in 
reducing  quantics  to  the  canonical  forms.  The 
canonizant  of  a quantic  of  odd  order  is  the  catalecticant 
of  the  penultimate  emanant.  Thus,  the  canonizant  of  the 
quantic  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f)  ( x , y)°  is 

ax  -f  by,  bx  + cy,  cx  -f  dy 
bx  + cy,  cx  -f-  dy,  dx  + ey 
cx  + dy,  dx-\-ey,  ex+fy. 

canonizatef  (ka-non'i-zat),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  canoni- 
zatus,  pp.  of  canonizare,  canonize : see  canon- 
ize.'] To  canonize. 

canonization  (kan 77  on  - i - za ' shon),  n.  [=  F. 
canonisation , < ML.  canonizare , canonizo : see 
canonize.]  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  act  of 
enrolling  a beatified  person  among  the  saints. 
See  beatification.  Originally  each  bishop  was  accus- 
tomed to  declare  that  particular  deceased  persons  should 
be  regarded  as  saints ; but  the  exercise  of  this  power  was 
gradually  assumed  by  the  popes,  who  since  1179  have  ex- 
ercised the  exclusive  right  of  canonization.  In  order  to 
canonization,  it  must  be  shown  that  two  miracles  have 
been  wrought  by  the  candidate  before  beatification,  and 
two  more  after  it  by  his  intercession.  The  pope,  on  ap- 
plication, resumes  the  case  of  the  beatified  person,  with 
the  view  of  testing  his  qualifications  for  the  higher  rank 
which  is  claimed  for  him.  A secret  consistory  is  sum- 
moned, at  which  three  cardinals  are  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  who  make  their  report  at  a second 
private  meeting.  In  the  third,  which  is  a public  consis- 
tory, one  person,  called  the  advocatus  diaboli,  or  devil  s 
advocate,  attacks  the  person  to  be  canonized,  raises  doubts 
as  to  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  him,  and 
exposes  any  want  of  formality  in  the  procedure;  while 
another  person,  called  advocatus  Dei,  or  God’s  advocate, 
supports  his  claim.  Lastly,  a fourth  consistory  is  held,  in 
which  the  votes  of  the  prelates  are  taken  for  or  against 
the  canonization.  If  a plurality  of  votes  are  cast  in  favor 
of  the  candidate,  the  pope  announces  the  day  appointed 
for  the  ceremony,  which  takes  place  at  St.  Peter’s.  Also 
spelled  canonisation. 

canonize  (kan'on-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  can- 
onized, ppr.  canonizing . [=  F.  canoniser,  < 
ML.  canonizare,  canonize,  put  into  tlie  canon 
or  catalogue  of  the  saints,  < canon,  a canon, 
catalogue  of  the  saints,  etc. : see  canon^-.]  1. 
To  enroll  officially  in  tho  canon  or  catalogue 
of  the  saints ; declare  to  be  a saint ; regard  as 
a saint.  See  canonization . 

The  king,  desirous  to  bring  into  the  house  of  Lancaster 
celestial  honour,  became  suitor  to  Pope  Julius,  to  canonize 
King  Henry  YL  for  a saint.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

The  best  of  them  will  never  be  canonized  for  a saint 
when  she’s  dead.  Goldsmith,  Good-Natured  Man,  i. 

And  has  a Champion  risen  in  arms  to  try 
His  Country’s  virtue,  fought,  and  breathes  no  more ; 
Him  in  their  hearts  the  people  canonize. 

Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  i.  32. 

2.  To  admit  into  the  canon,  as  of  Scripture. 
[Rare.] 

Bathsheba  was  so  wise  a woman  that  some  of  her  coun- 
sels are  canonized  for  divine.  Bp.  Hall,  David’s  End. 

3.  To  embody  in  canons.  [Rare.] 

Planting  our  faith  one  while  in  the  old  convocation 
house  ; and  another  while  in  the  chapel  at  Westminster; 
when  all  the  faith  and  religion  that  shall  be  there  canon- 
ized is  not  sufficient  without  plain  convincement,  and  the 
charity  of  patient  instruction.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  55. 

Also  spelled  canonise. 

canonizer  (kan'on-i-zer),  n.  One  who  canonizes. 
Also  spelled  canoniser . 

canonlyt  (kan'on-li),  a.  [<  canon l + -ly1.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  canon;  canonically. 

canonry  (kan'on-ri),  n. ; pi.  canonries  (-riz).  [< 
canon 2 + -ry.]  The  benefice  filled  by.  a canon. 

The  patronage  of  the  canonries  was  secured  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  by  the  Act  13  and  14  Viet.,  c.  98,  s.  25. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  479. 

canonst  (kan'onz),  n.  pi.  See  cannon,  n.,  7. 

canonship  (ka’n'on-ship),  n,  [<  canon2  + -ship.] 
The  position  or  office  of  canon ; canonry. 
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canon-wiset  (kan'on-wlz),  a.  Versed  in  the 
canon  law:  as,  “canon-wise  prelate,”  Milton, 
Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

canon-wren  (kan'yon-ren),  n.  A bird  of  the 
family  Troglodytidcc  and  genus  Catherpes,  as 


Canon-wren  ( Catherpes  mexicanus). 


C.  mexicanus:  so  called  from  its  frequenting 
canons.  Cones.  See  Catherpes. 

canooskie  (ka-niis'ki), n.  A local  name  in  Alaska 
of  the  crested  auklet,  Simorhynchus  cristatellus. 
H.  TV.  Elliott. 

can-opener  (kan'o//pn-er),  n.  An  implement  for 
cutting  open  one  end  of  a sealed  tin  can. 

Canopic  (ka-no'pik),  a.  [<  L.  Canopicus,  < Cano- 
pus: s ee  Canopus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Canopus, 
an  ancient  city  of  Egypt.  Also  written  Canohic. 
— Canopic  vases,  vases  of  a special  type,  with  tops  in  the 
form  of  heads  of  human  beings  or  divinities,  used  in  an- 
cient Egypt  to  bold  the  entrails  of  embalmed  bodies,  four 
being  provided  for  each  body.  They  were  made  in  large 
numbers  at  Canopus,  whence  their  name.  Their  form  is 


Etruscan  Canopic  Vases. 


that  of  a reversed  truncated  cone  rounded  off  above  hemi- 
spherically,  with  the  opening  in  the  top,  which  is  closed 
by  the  head  as  a lid.  Their  material  is  generally  terra- 
cotta, but  frequently  some  valuable  stone.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  vases  of  similar  form  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  found  in  Etruscan  tombs  of  the  eighth  and 
seventh  centuries  B.  C.  The  Etruscan  examples  have  han- 
dles, and  bear  human  arms  as  well  as  the  head,  represent- 
ed either  in  low  relief  along  the  body  of  the  vase,  or  in 
complete  relief,  and  sometimes  articulated  to  the  handles. 

Against  the  walls  [of  the  mummy-chamber]  were  piled 
. . . libation  jars  of  bronze  and  terra  cotta,  and  canopic 
vases  of  precious  Lycopolitan  alabaster. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  187. 

Canopus  (ka-no'pus),  n.  [L.,  the  brightest 
star  in  the  constellation  Argo,  named  from 
Canopus,  < Gr.  Kamjrog,  earlier  Kdvuflog,  a town 
in  Lower  Egypt.]  The  brightest  star  but  one 
in  the  heavens,  one  magnitude  brighter  than 
Arctums  and  only  half  a magnitude  fainter 
than  Sirius.  Itissituatedinoneofthesteering-paddles 
of  Argo,  about  35°  south  of  Sirius  and  about  the  same 
distance  east  of  Achenar;  it  is  of  a white  or  yellowish 
color,  and  is  conspicuous  in  Florida  in  winter.  Astrono- 
mers call  it  a or  alpha  Argus,  or  a or  alpha  Carina :.  See 

^.cut  under  Argo. 

canopy  (kan'o-pi),  n. ; pi.  canopies  (-piz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  canopy,  canapie;  = I).  lcanapee  = 
G.  canapee,  kanapee,  a canopied  couch,  sofa,  < P. 
canap4  (after  It.),  prop,  conopie  (Cotgrave)  = 
OPg.  g anape  = Sp.  Pg.  canape  — It.  canope 
= Wall,  canapeu,  a canopy,  canopied  couch,  < 
ML.  canapeum,  canapeium,  canapium,  canopiim, 
prop,  conopeum,  a mosquito-net,  a tent,  pa- 
vilion, < Gr.  Kavoireiov,  Kavcme&v,  an  Egyptian 
bed  with  mosquito-curtains,  a pavilion,  < Kcivuip 
(ttuvon-),  a gnat,  mosquito,  perhaps  an  accom. 
of  a foreign  (Egyptian I)  word,  but  appar.  ‘ cone- 
faced,’ as  if  from  some  fancied  likeness  to  a 
cone,  < KavoQ,  a cone,  4-  inp,  face : see  cone  and 
optic.]  1.  In  general,  any  suspended  covering 
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that  serves  as  a protection  or  shelter,  as  an 
awning,  the  tester  of  a bed,  or  the  like;  espe- 
cially, an  ornamental  covering  of  cloth  suspend- 
ed on  posts  over  a throne  or  the  seat  of  a high 
dignitary,  or  any  covering  of  cloth  so  disposed. 

He  was  escorted  by  the  military  of  the  city  under  a 
royal  canopy  borne  by  the  deputies. 

Prescott,  Herd,  and  Isa.,  ii.  12. 

2.  In  specific  figurative  use,  the  sky:  as,  any- 
where under  the  canopy , or  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

But,  of  what  substance  shall  I,  after  thee 
(0  Matchless  Maker),  make  Heav’ns  Canapey? 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  l)u  Bartas,  Weeks,  i.  2. 

And  now 

The  forest’s  solemn  canopies  were  changed 

Eor  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 

Shelley , Alastor. 

3.  In  arch.,  a decorative  hood  or  cover  sup- 
ported or  sus- 
pended over  an 
altar,  throne, 
chair  of  state, 
pulpit,  and  the 
like ; also  the  or- 
namented pro- 
jecting head  of 
a niche  or  taber- 
nacle. The  label- 
molding or  drip- 
stone  which  sur- 
rounds the  head  of 
a door  or  window, 
if  ornamented,  is 
also  called  a can- 
opy. 

4.  Naut. : (a) 

A light  awning 
over  the  stern- 
sheets  of  a boat. 

(6)  The  brass 
framework  over 
a hatch. — 5.  A 
large  smoke- 
bell.  See  smoke- 
bell.  Car-Build- 
er’s  Diet. 

canopy  (kan'  O-  de  l’ Architecture.”) 
pi),  v.  t.]  pret. 

and  pp.  canopied , ppr.  canopying . [<  canopy , n,~\ 
To  cover  with,  a canopy,  or  as  with  a canopy. 

Trees  . . . 

Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xii. 

Canopied  with  golden  clouds.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xiii. 

A bank 

With  ivy  canopied.  Milton,  Counts,  1.  544. 

Beneath  thy  pinions  canopy  my  head.  Keats. 

canorai  (ka-no're),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi.  (sc. 
aves,  birds:  see  Aces)  of  L.  canorus:  see  cano- 
rous.'] The  singing  birds.  See  Cantatores  and 
Cantores. 

canorous  (ka-no'ms),  a.  [<  L.  canorus,  sing- 
ing, musical,  < canere,  sing:  see  cant 2.]  Mu- 
sical; tuneful.  [Rare.] 

Birds  that  are  canorous  . . . are  of  little  throats  and 
short  necks.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  14. 

The  Latin  has  given  us  most  of  our  canorous  words,  only 
they  must  not  be  confounded  with  merely  sonorous  ones, 
still  less  with  phrases  that,  instead  of  supplementing  the 
sense,  encumber  it. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  75. 

canorously  (ka-no'ms-li),  adv.  Melodiously; 
tunefully. 

canorousness  (ka-no'rus-nes),  n.  Musiealness. 

Spenser  . . . chooses  his  language  for  its  rich  canorous- 
ness rather  than  for  intensity  of  meaning. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  184. 

canoust,  a.  [<  L.  canus,  white,  hoary,  esp.  of 
the  gray  hair  of  the  aged.]  Hoary;  gray, 
cansn  (kansh),  n.  A small  mow  of  corn,  or  a 
small  pile  of  fagots,  etc.  HaTliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

canstickt  (kan'stik),  n.  A contraction  of  can- 
dlestick. 

I bad  rather  hear  a brazen  cansticlc  turn’d. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 
eanstotvt.  An  old  abbreviation  of  canst  thou. 
cant1  (kant),  n.  [=  D.  kant,  border,  edge,  side, 
★brink,  margin,  comer,  = OFries.  kant  (in 
eoinp.),  side,  = MLG.  leant,  kante,  LG.  kqnte  (> 
G.  kante  = mod.  Icel.  leant. r = Dan.  Sw.  kant), 
border,  edge,  margin,  prob.  < OF.  cant,  corner, 
angle,  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  canto,  side,  edge,  comer, 
angle,  < ML.  cantus,  side,  corner.  Of  uncertain 
and  prob.  various  origin:  (1)  in  part,  like  W. 
cant,  the  rim  of  a circle,  < L.  canthus,  ML.  can- 
tus, contus,  the  tire  of  a wheel  (in  ML.  also 
explained  as  the  nave  or  spokes  of  a wheel,  in 
L.  also  poet,  a wheel) ; cf.  Gr.  aavdoe,  the  felly 
of  a wheel  (a  late  word,  perhaps  due  to  the  L., 
which  was,  according  to  Quintilian,  a barbarous 
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Hispanian  or  African  word) ; (2)  cf.  Gr.  mvddt;, 
the  corner  of  the  eye  (see  canthus) ; (3)  cf . OBulg. 
kantu  = Bulg.  kut  = Sloven,  kot  = Serv.  kut  = 
Bohem.  kout  — Pol.  kant  = Russ,  leutu  — Lett. 
kante,  a corner.  In  some  senses  the  noun  is 
from  the  verb.  Hence,  cantle,  canton L]  If. 
A comer;  an  angle ; a niche. 

The  . . . principal  person  in  the  temple  was  Irene  or 
Peace ; she  was  placed  aloft  in  a cant. 

B.  Jonson,  Coronation  Entertainment. 

2.  The  corner  of  a field. — 3.  An  external  or 
salient  angle : as,  a six-eanted  bolt,  that  is,  one 
of  six  cants,  or  of  which  the  head  has  six  angles. 
— 4.  One  of  the  segments  forming  a side  piece 
in  the  head  of  a cask. — 5.  A ship’s  timber  or 
frame  near  the  bow  or  stem  whose  plane 
makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  vertical  longi- 
tudinal plane  of  the  vessel.  [Eng.]— 6.  A 
log  that  has  received  two  side  cuts  in  a saw- 
mill and  is  ready  for  the  next  cut.— 7.  An  in- 
clination from  a horizontal  line ; a sloping, 
slanting,  or  tilted  position. 

When  the  berg  first  came  in  contact  with  the  ship,  a 
large  tongue  of  ice  below  the  water  was  forced  under  the 
bows  of  the  vessel,  raising  her  somewhat,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  wind  giving  her  a cant. 

C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Exp.,  p.  245. 

8.  A toss,  thrust,  or  push  with  a sudden  jerk: 
a3,  to  give  a ball  a cant. — 9.  In  whale-fishing, 
a cut  in  a whale  between  the  neck  and  fins. 
E.  D. 

cant1  (kant),  v.  [=  D.  kanten,  cut  off  an  angle, 
square,  = G.  kanten,  cant,  tilt,  = Sw.  kanta, 
bevel,  = LG.  freq.  kanteln,  kantern,  turn  over, 
tilt,  af-kanteln,  cut  off  an  angle,  = Dan.  kamtre, 
upset,  capsize,  cant ; from  the  noun.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  put  or  set  at  an  angle ; tilt  or  move  from 
a horizontal  line : as,  to  cant  or  cant  up  a plank ; 
to  cant  over  a pail  or  cask. — 2.  Naut.,  to  turn 
(something)  so  that  it  is  no  longer  fair  and 
square ; give  (a  ship)  an  inclination  to  one  side, 
as  in  preparing  her  to  be  careened. — 3.  To  set 
upon  edge,  as  a stone. — 4.  To  throw  with  a 
sudden  jerk;  toss:  as,  to  cant  a ball. 

The  sheltie  canted  its  rider  into  tlie  little  brook. 

Scott,  Pirate. 

5.  To  cut  off  an  angle  of,  as  of  a square  piece 
of  timber. 

II.  intrans.  To  tilt  or  incline ; have  a slant. 

The  table  is  made  to  cant  as  usual,  being  clamped  in 
position  by  a nut  screwed  up  against  a quadrant  under- 
neath. Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  963. 

cant2  (kant),  v.  [First  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century;  usually  referred  to  L.  cantare  (>  ult. 
E.  chant,  q.  v.),  sing  (in  form  a freq.  of  canere, 
pp.  cantus,  sing,  from  a root  represented  in  E. 
by  the  noun  hen,  q.  v.),  in  eccl.  use  (ML.)  also 
perform  mass  or  divine  service,  and,  as  a noun, 
an  anniversary  service  for  the  dead,  alms,  esp. 
when  given  as  an  anniversary  observance  (see 
cant 2,  n.  and  a.).  The  word  cant  may  thus  have 
become  associated  with  beggars ; but  there  may 
have  been  also  an  allusion  to  a perfunctory 
performance  of  divine  service,  and  henee  a hy- 
pocritical use  of  religious  phrases.]  I.  intrans. 

1.  To  speak  with  a whining  voice  or  in  an 
affected  or  assumed  tone  ; assume  a particular 
tone  and  manner  of  speaking  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  compassion,  as  in  begging ; henee, 
to  beg. 

You  are  resolved  to  cant,  then  ? where,  Savil, 

Shall  your  scene  lie  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  v.  3. 

2.  To  make  pharisaical,  hypocritical,  or  whin- 
ing pretensions  to  goodness;  affect  piety  with- 
out sincerity ; sham  holiness. 

I could  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  i.  18. 

3.  To  talk  in  a certain  special  jargon ; nse  the 
words  and  phraseology  peculiar  to  a particular 
sect,  party,  profession,  and  the  like. 

A merry  Greek,  and  cants  in  Latin  comely. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  ii.  2. 

The  Doctor  here, 

"When  he  discourseth  of  dissection, 

Of  vena  cava  and  of  vena  porta, 

Of  miseraics  and  the  mesenterium, 

What  does  he  else  but  cant  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 

ii.  trans.  To  use  as  a conventional  phrase- 
ology or  jargon. 

Is  it  so  difficult  for  a man  to  cant  some  one  or  more  of  the 
good  old  English  cants  which  his  father  and  grandfather 
canted  before  him,  that  he  must  learn,  in  the  schools  of 
the  Utilitarians,  a new  sleight  of  tongue,  to  make  fools 
clap  and  wise  men  sneer? 

^ Macaulay,  On  West.  Reviewer’s  Def.  of  Mill. 

cant2  (kant),  n.  and  a.  [<  cant‘d,  v.]  I.  n.  1. 
A whining  or  singing  manner  of  speech ; spe- 


cifically, the  whining  speech  of  beggars,  as  in 
asking  alms. — 2.  The  language  or  jargon 
spoken  by  gipsies,  thieves,  professional  beg- 
gars, or  the  like,  and  containing  many  words 
different  from  ordinary  English ; a kind  of  slang 
or  argot. — 3.  The  words  and  phrases  peculiar 
to  or  characteristic  of  a sect,  party,  or  profes- 
sion; the  dialect  of  a class,  sect,  or  set  of  peo- 
ple: used  in  an  unfavorable  sense. 

Of  all  the  cants  which  are  canted  in  this  canting  world, 
though  the  cant  of  hypocrites  may  be  the  worst,  the  cant 
of  criticism  is  the  most  tormenting. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  12. 
The  cant  of  party,  school,  and  sect 
Provoked  at  times  his  honest  scorn. 

Whittier,  My  Namesake. 
4.  A pretentious  or  insincere  assumption,  in 
speech,  of  a religious  character;  an  ostenta- 
tious or  insincere  nse  of  solemn  or  religions 
phraseology. 

That  he  [Richard  Cromwell]  was  a good  man,  he  evinced 
by  proofs  more  satisfactory  than  deep  groans  or  long  ser- 
mons, by  humility  and  suavity  when  he  was  at  the  height 
of  human  greatness,  and  by  cheerful  resignation  under 
cruel  wrongs  and  misfortunes  ; but  the  cant  then  common 
in  every  guard-room  gave  him  a disgust  which  he  had  not 
always  the  prudence  to  conceal.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

Supplied  with  cant  the  lack  of  Christian  grace. 

Whittier , Daniel  Neall. 
Hence  — 5.  Any  insincerity  or  conventionality 
in  speech,  especially  insincere  assumption  or 
conventional  pretense  of  enthusiasm  for  high 
thoughts  or  aims. 

But  enthusiasm,  once  cold,  can  never  be  warmed  over 
into  anything  better  than  cant. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  157. 
= Syn.  2 and  3.  Cant,  Slang,  Colloquialism.  Cant  be- 
longs to  a class  ; slang  to  no  one  class,  except  where  it  is 
specified  : as,  college  slang ; parliamentary  dang.  Slang 
is  generally  over-vivid  in  metaphor  and  threadbare  from 
use,  and  is  often  vulgar  or  ungrammatical ; cant  may  be 
correct,  but  unintelligible  to  those  outside  of  the  class 
concerned.  Cant  has  also  the  meaning  of  insincere  or 
conventional  use  of  religious  or  other  set  phrases,  as  above. 
A colloquialism  is  simply  an  expression  that  belongs  to 
common  conversation,  but  is  considered  too  homely  for 
refined  speech  or  for  writing. 

The  Cantor  flash  language,  or  thieves’  jargon,  was  scarce- 
ly known  even  by  name  in  the  United  States  until  . . . 
some  forty  years  ago.  Science,  V.  380. 

The  use  of  slang,  or  cheap  generic  terms,  as  a substitute 
for  differentiated  specific  expressions,  is  at  once  a sign 
and  a cause  of  mental  atrophy. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  275. 

Colloquialisms  have  a place  in  certain  departments  of 
literature,  namely,  familiar  and  humorous  writing,  but  in 
grave  compositions  they  are  objectionable. 

J.  De  M ’dle,  Rhetoric,  § 270. 

II.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  cant  or  jargon. 

The  affectation  of  some  late  authors  to  introduce  and 
multiply  cant  words  is  the  most  ruinous  corruption  in  any 
language.  Swift. 

cant3  (kant),  n.  [Said  to  be  vagabonds’  slang. 
Cf . ML.  cantare,  pi.  cantaria,  alms : see  cant2,  v.] 
Something  given  in  charity.  Imp.  Diet. 
cant4  (kant),  n.  [Short  for  OF.  encant,  F.  en- 
can  - Pr.  enquant,  encant  - - OSp.  encante  = It. 
incanto  (ML.  incantum,  incantus,  inquantus),  an 
auction,  orig.  a call  for  bids  at  an  auction,  < L. 
in  quantum,  for  how  much?  See  quantum, 
quantity,  etc.]  An  auction;  sale  by  auction. 
Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Numbers  of  these  tenants  are  now  offering  to  sell  their 
leases  by  cant.  Swift,  Hist.  Eng.,  Wm.  II. 

cant4  (kant),  v.  t.  [<  cant 4,  n.  Cf.  equiv.  ML. 
incantare , inquantare.']  1.  To  sell  by  auction. 

Is  it  not  the  general  method  of  landlords  to  . . . cant 
their  land  to  the  highest  bidder? 

Swift,  Against  the  Bishops. 
2f.  To  enhance  or  increase,  as  by  competitive 
bidding  at  an  auction.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 

When  two  monks  were  outvying  each  other  in  canting 
the  price  of  an  abbey,  he  [William  Rufus]  observed  a third 
at  some  distance,  who  said  never  a word : the  king  de- 
manded why  he  would  not  offer ; the  monk  said  he  was 
poor,  and  besides  would  give  nothing  if  he  were  ever  so 
rich ; the  king  replied,  Then  you  are  the  fittest  person  to 
have  it,  and  immediately  gave  it  him. 

Swift,  Hist.  Eng.,  Wm.  II. 
cant5  (kant),  a.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.,  also  canty ; < 
ME.  cant,  kant,  haunt,  hold,  brave;  origin  ob- 
scure.] Bold;  strong;  hearty;  lusty.  Now 
usually  canty  (which  see). 

And  Nestor  anon,  with  a nowmber  grete 
Of  knightes  & cant  men,  cairyt  him  with 
Lyuely  to  his  londe,  & leuyt  hym  noght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3573. 
The  king  of  Berne  was  cant  and  kene, 

Bot  there  he  left  both  play  and  pride. 

Minot,  Poems,  p.  30. 
cant5  (kant),  v.  i.  [E.  dial.,  < cant5,  a.]  To  re- 
cover or  mend ; grow  strong, 
can’t  (kant  or  kant).  A colloquial  contraction 
of  cannot. 

Cantab,  (kan'tab).  1.  An  abbreviation  of  the 
Latin  adjective  Cantabrigiensis  (see  Cantabri- 


Cantab. 

giati):  as,  John  Jones,  M.  A.  Cantab,  (that  is, 
Master  of  Arts  of  Cambridge  University). — 2. 

tAs  a noun.]  A member  or  graduate  of  the 
Jniversity  of  Cambridge  in  England. 

The  rattle-pated  trick  of  a young  cantab.  Scott. 

Cantabs  are  sketched  in  a series  of  Academical  portraits, 
and  University  life  then  was  apparently  much  the  same  as 
it  is  now.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  65. 

3.  [As  an  adjective.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

How  oft  the  Cantab  supper,  host  and  guest, 

Would  echo  helpless  laughter  to  your  jest  1 

Tennyson , To  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield. 

cantabank  (kan'ta-bangk),  n.  [A  pi.  canta- 
banqui  is  cited  in  Halliwell ; < It.  cantambanco, 
formerly  cantinbanco  (Florio),  a mountebank, 
a ballad-singer,  lit.  one  who  sings  on  a bench, 
< cantare , sing,  + in,  on,  + banco,  bench : see 
cant2,  in1,  bank'1.  Cf.  mountebank,  saltimbanco.] 
A strolling  singer;  a common  ballad-singer: 
used  in  contempt.  [Kare.] 

He  was  no  tavern  cantabank  that  made  it, 

But  a squire  minstrel  of  your  Highness’  court. 

Sir  II.  Tayloi',  Ph.  van  Artevelde,  I.,  iii.  2. 

cantabile  (kan-ta'be-le),  a . [It.,  < L.  cantabi- 
lis,  that  may  be  sung : see  cantable.]  In  music , 
executed  in  the  style  of  a song;  flowing;  sus- 
tained; lyrical. 


797  canterbury 

cantankerosity  (kan-tang-ke-ros'i-ti),  n.  [<  cant-block  (kant'blok),  n.  A large  block  used 
cantankerous  + - itij. ] Cantankerousness.  [Hu-  in  canting  whales,  that  is,  turning  them  over 
morous.]  *in  flensing.  E.  if.  Kniglit, 

cant-board  (kant'bord),  n.  A division  made 


in  the  conveyor-box  of  a flour-bolt  to  separate 
different  grades. 

cant-body  (kant'bod//i),  7i.  In  ship-building, 
the  portion  of  a vessel  which  contains  the  cant- 
frames. 

The  square  body  ends  and  the  cant-body  commences 
just  where  the  angles  between  the  level  lines  and  square 
stations  in  the  half-breadth  plan  begin  to  deviate  greatly 
from  right  angles,  or  where  a difficulty  is  found  in  obtain- 
ing suitable  timber  owing  to  the  bevelling  required. 

Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  § 54. 


Sir,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  made  a speech ; 
and  if  I may  be  allowed  to  coin  a word,  I will  say  it  had 
more  cantankerosity  in  it  than  any  speech  I ever  heard  on 
this  floor. 

A.  Burlingame,  Speech  in  House  of  Repr.,  June  21, 1856. 
cantankerous  (kan-tang'ke-rus),  a.  [Prop, 
dial.,  with  suffix  -ous,  (.  E.  dial,  cantanker, 

*contanker,  a corruption  (by  assimilation  of 
adjacent  syllables)  of  ME.  conteckour,  conte- 
kour,  prob.  also  *contackour,  *contakour,  a quar- 
relsome person,  < conteck,  contack,  contek,  con- 

tak,  contention,  quarreling:  see  conteck,  con-  . , . 

teckour.]  Given  to  or  marked  by  ill-tempered  cant-chisel  (kant  chiz^el),  n A large  strong 
contradiction  or  opposition ; contradictory ; chisel  having  a rib  and  the  basil  on  one  side, 
mulish;  contentious;  cross;  waspish;  ill-na-  cant-dog  (kant'dog),  n.  1.  A hand-spike  with 
tured:  as,  “ acantankeroushumova,”  Thackeray.  a hook.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 2.  Same 
[Colloq.]  as  cant-hook,  1.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

There’s  not  a more  bitter  cantankerous  toad  in  all  Chris-  Wade,  with  his  cant-dog,  threw  the  hawser  hard  against 
tendom.  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii.  the  stump.  Holman  Day,  King  Spruce,  p.  311. 

I hope,  Mr.  Falkland,  as  there  are  three  of  us  come  on  (kan'ted),  a.  [<  cant 1 + -ed2.]  1. 

purpose  for  the  game,  you  won  t be  so  cantankerous  as  to  TV", \,  r„  ’ nrrj,  nlmlied  to 

spoil  the  party  by  sitting  out.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  3.  Having  cams  or  angles,  in  arch.,  appiita  to 

cantankerously  (kan-tang'ke-rus-li)  adv.  In  on -2’  °TVtXtooneesfda"° 

a cantankerous  manner;  ill-naturedly ; wasp-  fton-ten'),  11.  [Also  cantine;  < F. 


ishly;  crossly.  [Colloq.] 


cantablef,  a.  [<  L.  cantabilis,  that 


snug,  < cantare,  sing:  see  cant2.  Cf.  chantable .] 
That  may  be  sung.  Bailey,  1727. 

Cantabrian  (kan-ta/bri-an),  a.  [L.  Cantabria, 
Cantabria,  in  northern  Spain.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Cantabri,  an  ancient  people  of  northern 
Spain,  or  to  Cantabria,  the  region  formerly  in- 
habited by  them. 

Cantabrigian  (kan-ta-brij'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ML.  Cantabrigiensis,  pertaining  to  Cambridge, 

< Cantabrigia,  Cambridge.]  I.  a.  Relating  to 
Cambridge,  England,  or  to  its  university.  Also 
incorrectly  spelled  Cantabridgian. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  or  a native  of  Cam- 
bridge.— 2.  A student  or  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge University.  Abbreviated  Cantab. 

Cantabrigically  (kan-ta-brij'i-kal-i),  adv.  Af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  students  in  Cambridge 
University.  [Humorous  and  rare.] 

cantaliver,  cantilever  (kan'ta-liv-er,  kan'ti- 
lev-er),  n.  and  a.  [Also  written  cantiliver,  can- 
talever,  canteliver; 
a reduction,  simu- 
lating a Latin  form, 
of  *cantle-lever,  < 
cantle,  a comer, 
corner-piece,  + 
lever,  one  of  the 
supports  of  the  tim- 
bers of  a roof. 

Being  a technical 
word  involving  two 
vernacular  terms 
in  senses  not  gener- 
ally known,  the 
origin  was  not  rec- 
ognized among  ar- 
chitects, and  the 
word,  with  its  two 
adjacent  l’s  run  to- 
gether, was  spelled 
in  a Latin  fashion, 
leading  to  several 
false  etymologies  (L.  quanta  libra,  of  what 
weight  or  balance,  etc.).]  I.  n.  1.  A block 
or  large  bracket  of  stone,  metal,  or  wood, 
framed  into  the  wall  of  a building,  and  pro- 
jecting from  it,  to  support  a molding,  a bal- 
cony, eaves,  etc.  Cantalivers  serve  the  same 
end  as  modillions  and  brackets,  but  are  not  so 
regularly  applied. 

Candilivers  about  eighteen  inches  deep  and  eight 
inches  broad.  Primatt,  City  and  C.  Build.,  p.  71.  N.  E.  D. 
2.  One  of  two  long  brackets  or  arms  project- 
ing toward  each  other  from  opposite  banks  or 
piers,  serving  to  form  a bridge  when  united 
directly  or  by  a girder. 

A combination  of  two  cantilevers  with  a central  girder. 

American,  IV.  70.  N.  E.  D. 
II.  a.  Formed  on  the  principle  of  the  canta- 


may  be  cantankerousness  (kan-tang'ke-rus-nes), 


canteen 

n cantine, 


The  state  or  quality  of  being  cantankerous; 
ill-tempered  opposition;  crossness;  waspish- 
ness. [Colloq.] 

By  all  means  tell  the  truth,  we  reply,  but  we  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  in  cantankerousness. 

London  Times,  Aug.  14,  1863. 

cantar,  kantar  (kan'tar),  n.  [=  It.  cantaro  = 
Bulg.  kantar  = Serv.  kantar,  < Turk,  qantar 
(kantar),  < Ar.  qintdr,  a hundredweight,  quin- 
tal (>  It.  quintale  = Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  F.  quintal, 
>E.  kintal,  quintal,  q.  v.),  < L.  centenarlus,  con- 
sisting of  a hundred  (pounds,  feet,  years,  etc.) : 
see  centenary,  centner,  and  quintal,  all  uit.  doub- 
lets of  cantar.']  An  Arabian  and  Turkish  unit 
of  weight,  a hundred  rotls  or  pounds.  Many  dif- 
ferent rotls  are  in  use  in  Mohammedan  countries,  for  dif- 
ferent commodities,  and  each  has  its  cantar.  The  cantar 
thus  varies  from  95  pounds  avoirdupois  (Abyssinia)  to 
880  pounds  (the  great  cantar  of  Aleppo).  The  cantar  of 
Constantinople  is  124.65  pounds  (but  the  metric  cantar  or 
quintal  of  110  pounds  is  displacing  it),  that  of  Smyrna 
127.43  pounds. 

cantara  (kan'ta-ra),  n.  [<  Sp.  cdntara  = Pg. 
cantara,  also  cantaro,  a liquid  measure  (see 
def.),  < cantara,  cantaro  = It.  cantaro,  a jar  or 
pitcher,  < L.  cantharus,  a drinking-vessel : see 
cantharus.]  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  same  as 
arroba. 

cantata  (kan-ta't&),  n.  [It.,  < cantare,  < L. 
cantare,  sing:  see  cant2.]  Originally,  a musical 
recitation  of  a short  drama  or  story  in  verse 
by  one  person,  without  action,  accompanied  by 
a single  instrument,  and  later  with  airs  or 
melodies  interspersed ; now,  a choral  composi- 
tion, either  sacred  in  the  manner  of  an  oratorio, 
but  shorter,  or  secular,  as  a lyric  drama  or  story 
adapted  to  music,  but  not  intended  to  be  acted. 
Cantate  (kan-ta'te),  n.  [L.,  2d  pers.  pi.  pres, 


< It.  cantina,  a cellar,  cave,  grotto, 

= Sp.  cantina;  dim.  of  It.  Sp.  canto,  a side, 
corner,  angle:  see  cant1.]  1.  A sort  of  sut- 
ler’s shop  in  barracks,  camps,  garrisons,  etc.; 
a place  in  a military  reservation  where  alco- 
holic drinks  aro  sold  to  enlisted  men,  by  per- 
mission of  the  military  authorities. 

2.  A vessel  used  by  soldiers  for  carrying  water 
or  liquor  for  drink.  In  the  British  army  the  canteen 
is  a small  vessel  capable  of  containing  3 pints,  which  is 
carried  by  each  soldier  on  the  march,  on  foreign  service, 
or  in  the  field.  In  the  United  States  army  the  regulation 
canteen  is  of  tin,  covered  with  a woolen  fabric,  is  circular 
in  shape,  with  sharp  periphery  and  bulging  sides  like  a 
double-convex  lens,  fitted  with  a cylindrical  spout  stop- 
ped by  a cork,  and  holds  about  3 pints ; it  is  slung  over 
tile  shoulder.  A much  larger  kind,  of  the  same  materials, 
but  with  flat  sides,  and  holding  a gallon  or  more,  is  some- 
times used,  but  not  commonly  carried  on  the  person. 

3.  A square  box,  fitted  up  with  compartments, 
in  which  British  officers  on  foreign  service  pack 
a variety  of  articles,  as  spirit-bottles,  tea  and 
sugar,  plates,  knives,  forks,  etc. 

_ . cantelt,  «■  See  cantle. 

linuid  measure  (bee  canteleup,  canteloup,  n.  See  cantaloup. 
liquid  measure  (see  cant0rl  (£arpt6r)j  [An  abbr.  of  Canterbury 

gallop:  see  gallop. ] 1.  A moderate  running 

pace  of  a horse ; a moderate  or  easy  gallop. 

The  canter  is  to  the  gallop  very  much  what  the  walk  i3 
to  the  trot,  though  probably  a more  artificial  pace. 

Youatt,  The  Horse,  p.  547. 

2.  Figuratively,  a brisk  but  easy  movement  of 
any  kind ; a running  over  or  through ; a run ; 
a scamper. 

A rapid  caiiter  in  the  “Times ” over  all  the  topics  of  the 
day.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

To  win  in  a canter,  in  horse-racing,  to  distance  all  the 
other  horses  so  much  that  urging  toward  the  end  of  the 
race  is  unnecessary ; hence,  figuratively,  to  overcome  an 
opponent  easily. 


Cantalivers. — House  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


impv.  of  'cantare , sing:  see  cant2.]  The  ninety-  canter1  (kan'ter),  v . [<  canter 1, ».]  I.  intrans. 
eighth  psalm,  so  called  from  the  first  words  1.  To  move  in  a canter:  said  of  horses. — 2. 
in  Latin,  Cantate  (O  sing),  more  fully  Cantate  To  ride  a cantering  horse. 

Domino  (Sing  ye  unto  the  Lord),  it  is  appointed  II.  trans.  To  cause  to  canter, 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  used  as  a canticle  canter2  (kan'ter),  n.  [<  cant2,  V .,  4-  -er1.]  1. 


after  the  first  lesson  at  Evening  Prayer,  except  when  it 
is  read  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Psalter  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  the  month.  In  the  English  book  it  is  the 
alternate  of  the  Magnificat.  In  the  American  book  it 
has  the  Bonuin  est  confiteri  as  its  alternate,  and  is  itself, 
since  1886,  an  alternate  of  the  Magnificat. 

cantationt  (kan-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  cantatio(n-), 
< cantare , pp.  caiitaius,  sing:  see  cant2.]  A 
singing.  Cocker  am. 

Cantatores  (kan-ta-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
L.  cantator,  singer,  < cantare , pp.  cantatus, 
sing:  see  cant2.]  In  ornith .,  a group  of  pas- 
serine perching  birds,  more  or  less  nearly  co- 
extensive with  Passer  es,  Cantor cs,  or  Oscines ; 
the  singing  birds  or  songsters,  in  Macgillivray’s 
system  (1839),  where  the  term  is  first  technically  used, 
the  Cantatores  are  the  fifth  order  of  birds  ; the  order  as 
there  constituted,  however,  is  not  exactly  conterminous 
with  any  now  recognized  group  of  birds,  but  includes 
some  heterogeneous  non-oscine  forms. 


One  who  uses  thieves’  or  beggars’  cant ; a rogue ; 
a vagabond. 

Jugglers  and  gypsies,  all  the  sorts  of  canters , and  colo- 
nies of  beggars.  B-  J onson. 

Astrologers,  soothsayers,  canters,  Gypsies,  juglers. 

Gaule,  Magastrom.,  131.  N.  E.  D. 

2.  One  who  talks  cant,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word;  especially,  a canting  preacher;  formerly 
a nickname  of  the  Puritans. 

You  are  the  second  part  of  the  society  of  canters,  out- 
laws to  order  and  discipline,  and  the  only  privileged 
church-robbers  of  Christendom. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  2. 

On  Whitsunday  I went  to  the  church  (wch  i3  a very  faire 
one),  and  heard  one  of  the  canters,  who  dismiss'd  the  as- 
sembly rudely  and  without  any  blessing. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  4,  1652. 


liver,  or  with  the  use  of  cantalivers.— Cantaliver  cantatory ' (kan'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  caw- 
bridge.  See  bridged . tatorius , < cantator,  singer:  see  Cantatores. J 


The  days 
rebel. 


when  he  [Lauderdale]  was  a canter  and  a 
Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  I.  213. 


cantaloup  (kan'ta-lop  or  -lop),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten cantaloupe,  cantaleup,  canteloup,  canteloupe, 
etc.;  < F.  cantaloup,  < It.  cantalupo,  a canta- 
loup, so  called  from  Cantalupo,  a town  in  Italy 
where  it  was  first  grown  in  Europe.]  A va- 
riety of  muskmelon,  somewhat  ellipsoidal  in 
shape,  ribbed,  of  pale-green  or  yellow  color, 
and  of  a delicate  flavor. 


Of  or  pertaining  to  singing  or  to  singers.  Dr. 
S.  Miller.  [Rare.] 

cantatrice  (kan'ta-tres;  It.  pron.  kan-ta-tre'- 
che),  n.  [F.  cantatrice,  < It.  cantatrice,  < L. 
cantatricem,  ace.  of  cantatrix,  fern,  of  cantator, 
a singer:  see  Cantatores.]  A female  singer: 
applied  especially  to  one  who  sings  in  opera 
or  public  concerts. 


canterbury  (kan'ter-ber-i),  n.  [<  Canterbury 
(a  city  of  England),  in  AS.  Cantwaraburh,  gen. 
and  dat.  -byrig,  < Cantwara,  gen.  pi.  of  Cant- 
ware,  people  of  Kent  (<  Cant,  Cent,  Kent,  + 
ware,  pi.,  inhabitants,  related  to  wer,  a man: 
see  wer),  + burn,  city:  see  borough1,  bury1.] 
A stand  with  divisions,  for  holding  music,  port- 
folios, loose  papers,  etc.,  usually  made  some- 
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from  the  thorax  by  a neck ; the  type  of  the  family 
Gantharidw.  The  best-known  species  is  that  which  is 
called  the  Spanish  or  blistering  Jly,  C.  vesicatoria.  This 


canterbury 

what  ornamental  as  a piece  of  furniture,  and 
mounted  on  casters. 

canterbury-bell  (kan'ter-ber-i-bel'),  n.  The 
popular  name  of  the  plant  Campanula  Trache- 
lium,  given  to  it  by  Gerard  because  of  its  abun- 
dance about  Canterbury,  England.  The  common 
canterbury-bell  of  the  gardens  is  C.  Medium , a native  of 
central  Europe,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  See 
cut  under  Campanula. 

Canterbury  gallop.  See  gallop. 

canterinet,  a.  [ME.  eanteryne,  < L.  canterinus, 
cantherinus,  of  a horse  ( liordeum  canterinum, 
horse-barley,  winter  barley),  < canterius,  can- 

therius,  a gelding.]  Of  a horse Canterine 

barley,  horse-barley. 

This  moone  is  sowe  eke  barly  eanteryne  ; 

Lande  lene,  or  fatte,  or  drie,  is  for  it  digne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  187. 

cant-fall  (kant'fal),  n.  The  fall  rove  through 
the  cant-blocks  at  the  mainmast-head  of  a 
whaler,  forming  a purchase  for  turning  a whale 
over  while  flensing,  or  cutting  off  the  blubber. 

cant-file  (kant'fil),  n.  A file  the  cutting  faces 
of  which  form  an  obtuse  angle.  It  is  used  for 
filing  interior  faces  in  machine-work,  as  of  spanners  or 
wrenches. 

Cant-frames  (kant'framz),  n.  pi.  In  ship-build- 
ing , the  frames  or  ribs  of  a ship  which  are  near 
the  extremities,  and  are  canted  away  from  the 

aierpendicular. 

antharellus  (kan-tha-rel'us),  n.  [NL.  (Jus- 
sieu, 1789),  dim.  of  L.  cantharus,  a drinking- 
cup  (see  cantharus),  with  ref.  to  the  shape  of 
the  fungus;  hut  prob.  suggested  by  the  F. 
chanterelle,  a mushroom  ( Agaricus  cantharellus, 
liinnteus,  1753):  see  chanterelle .]  A genus  of 
hymenomycetous  fungi,  allied  to  Agaricus. 

The  chanterelle,  Cantharellus  cibaris,  is  a well- 
known  edible  species, 
canthari,  n.  Plural  of  cantharus. 
cantharid  (kan'tha-rid),  n.  [<  ME.  cantharide, 
cantarkle  = F.  cantharide  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  canta- 
rida  = It.  cantaride,  < L.  cantharis  (-rid-) : see 
Cantharis.]  It.  Some  worm-insect  injurious 
to  plants. 

Bestes  forto  sle 

That  dooth  till  vynes  harm  let  sle  the  flie. 

The  cantharide  in  roses  that  we  se. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  32. 

2.  A beetle  of  the  genus  Cantharis  or  group 
Cantharides ; especially,  C.  vesicatoria.  See 
cut  under  Cantharis. 

Cantharid®  (kan-thar'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Cantharis  + -id*.]  A family  of  coleopterous 
insects,  the  type  of  which  is  the  genus  Can- 
tharis. Other  genera  are  Heloe  and  Hylabris. 
cantharidal  (kan-thar'i-dal),  a.  [<  canthari- 
des, 2,  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 

of  cantharides;  composed  of  or  treated  with  canthitis  (kan-thi'tis),  n. 
cantharidin.  T " 

cantharidate  (kan-thar'i-dat),  n.  [<  cantharid- 
ic  + -ate1.]  A salt  of  cantharidic  acid. 

Cantharides  (kan-thar'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  L.  cantharis  (-rid-),  the  Spanish  fly;  or  F. 
pi.  of  cantharide : s ee  Cantharis.]  1.  In  zool., 
a group  of  beetles  containing  the  genus  Cantha- 
ris and  a number  of  closely  related  genera. — 

2.  [Z.  c.]  A medicinal  preparation  of  Spanish 
flies,  used  for  blistering  and  other  purposes, 
cantharidian  (kan-tha-rid'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  can- 
tharis (-rid-),  the  Spanish  fly,  4-  -ian.]  Pertain- 


Spanish  Fly  ( Cantharis  vesica  tor  ia). 
a,  female ; b,  male.  (Vertical  lines  show  natural  sizes.) 

insect  is  9 or  10  lines  in  length,  of  a shining  green  color 
mixed  with  azure.  It  has  a nauseous  smell,  and  is  when 
bruised  extensively  used  as  the  active  element  in  vesica- 
tory or  blistering  plasters.  It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  preferring  the  ash.  The  flies  are  col- 
lected in  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  southern  Russia ; the 
Russian  ones  are  tire  largest  and  most  esteemed. 

2.  [ l . c. ; pi.  cantharides  (kan-thar'i-dez).]  A 
^member  of  the  genus  Cantharis. 
cantharus  (kan'tha-rus),  n.;  pi.  canthari  (-ri). 
[L.  cantharus  (ML.  also  cantharum,  cantarus, 
cantarius,  a tankard,  > It.  cantaro  = Sp.  cantaro, 
cantara : see  cantara),  a large  drinking-cup  with 
handles,  a tankard,  pot,  also  a land  of  sea-fish, 
etc.,  < Gr.  Kavdapog,  a sea-fish,  the  sea-bream,  a 
kind  of  beetle,  etc.,  also  a kind  of  drinking-cup, 
a tankard,  a pot.]  1.  In  classical  antiq.,  a wide- 
mouthed cup  or  vase,  with  a foot,  and  two  han- 
dles rising  above  the  rim.  It  was  used  espe- 
cially for  drinking  wine. — 2.  [LL.]  A fountain 
or  cistern  in  the  atrium  or  courtyard  before  an- 
cient and  some  Oriental  churches,  where  per- 
sons could  wash  before  entering  the  church ; a 
laver.  Now  generally  called phiale. — 3.  (cap.] 
[NL.]  A genus  of  aeanthopterygian  fishes,  of 
the  family  Sparidm.  C.  griseus,  a British  spe- 
cies, is  known  as  the  black  bream,  or  black  sea- 
bream.  Cuvier,  1829. — 4.  (cap.]  [NL.]  A ge- 
nus of  mollusks.  Montfort,  1808. 
canthi,  n.  Plural  of  canthus. 

[NL.,  < canthus  + 


canting-coin 

lower  or  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of 
the  compound  eyes  of  insects,  (b)  A corneous 
process  of  the  clypeus,  completely  or  partly  di- 
viding the  compound  eye.  It  is  found  in  certain 
beetles,  which  thus  appear  to  have  four  eyes, 
cantict,  cantickt,  n.  [<  L.  canticum,  q.  v.]  A 
song. 

[He]  gave  thanks  unto  God  in  some  fine  canticks  made 
in  praise  of  the  Divine  bounty. 

U rquhart , tr.  of  Rabelais,  i 23. 

cantica,  n.  Plural  of  canticum. 

cantickt,  n.  See  cantic. 

cantick-quoin  (kan'tik-koin),  n.  Same  as  cant- 

^ing-coin. 

canticle  (kan'ti-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  canticle,  < L. 
canticulum,  dim.  of  canticum  (>  also  AS.  cantic), 
a song,  < cantus,  a singing,  <.  canere,  sing:  see 
cant2,  chant.]  1.  One  of  the  non-metrical 
hymns  recorded  in  the  Bible  as  sung  on  some 
special  occasion,  and  expressive  of  joy,  thanks- 
giving, or  confidence  in  God’s  help. — 2.  One  of 
these  hymns,  or  a composition  of  similar  char- 
acter, arranged  for  chanting,  and  so  used  in 
church  service.  Both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Greek  churches  use  as  canticles  the  songs  of  Moses  (Ex. 
xv.  1-19  and  Deut.  xxxii.  1-43),  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10), 
and  Habakkuk  (iii.  2-19).  In  Isaiah  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  canticles  taken  from  chapters  xii.  and 
xxxviii.  (10-20),  and  the  Greek  from  chapter  xxvi.  (9-20). 
The  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Anglican  churches  all  use 
the  Benedicite  as  found  in  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel 
in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  comprising  verses  35-66 
of  the  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children  in  the  English 
Apocrypha;  the  Greek  Church  also  employs  the  preced- 
ing verses  (3-34)  as  a separate  canticle.  The  three  taken 
from  the  gospels,  and  accordingly  known  as  the  Evangel- 
ical Canticles  (namely,  the  Magnificat,  the  Benedictus,  and 
the  Nunc  Dimittis),  are  also  used  by  all  the  three  churches 
just  named.  The  Te  Deum  is  accounted  a canticle,  al- 
though not  found  in  the  Bible.  The  English  and  Ameri- 
can Books  of  Common  Prayer  also  use  certain  psalms  as 
canticles,  namely,  psalms  lxvii.  ( Deus  Misereatur),  x cviii. 
( Cantate ),  and  c.  {Jubilate),  to  which  the  American  book 
adds  xcii.  ( Bonum  est ) and  ciii.  {Benedic).  Some  writers 
also  account  the  Venite  (psalm  xev.),  the  Gloria  in  Excel- 
sis , and  the  Trisagion  canticles. 

Specifically — 3.  \cap.~\  pi.  The  Songs,  other- 
wise called  the  Song  of  Songs,  or  Song  of  Sol- 
omon (LL.  Canticum  Canticorum  Salomonis ), 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Until 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  universally  ascribed  to  Solo- 
mon, but  some  critics  now  think  it  of  later  date. 

4f.  A division  of  a song  or  poem ; a canto. 

Spenser. 

canticum  (kan'ti-kum),  n.\  pi.  cantica  (-ka). 
[L. : see  canticle. 1.  In  the  ancient  Roman 
drama,  any  passage  sung  by  the  actors;  espe- 
cially, in  comedy,  a solo  accompanied  by  dan- 
cing and  music. — 2.  [LL.]  A canticle.— Canti- 
cum Canticorum,  the  Song  of  Songs,  or  Canticles. 

cantilate,  cantilation,  etc.  See  cantillate,  etc. 
cantilet,  V.  t.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  cantle. 


-itis.]  Inflammation  of  one  or  both  canthi  of  cantilena  (kan-ti-le'na),  n.  [=  F.  cantilene  = 
rue  eye.  _ _ Sp.  cantilena,  cantinela  = Pg.  cantilena  = It. 


Canthon  (kan'thon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  mvdav,  a 
pack-ass,  applied  humorously  in  Aristophanes 
(Pax  82)  to  a beetle ; cf.  savdapog,  a kind  of 
beetle  : see  cantharus.]  A genus  of  lamellicom 
beetles,  of  the  family  Scarabceidcc,  containing 
dung-beetles  resembling  those  of  the  genus  ^ 

Copris  in  having  narrow  epipleurte,  hornless  cantilever,  n.  See  cantaliver 
head  and  prothorax,  and  slender  curved  hind  cantillate  (kan'ti-lat),  v.  t.  and  i. 

Tibia*.  Urns  is  a.  common  TTmtori  8U.ut.ps  sr,p_  . ....  ,*  : ' 1 1 


tibi®.  C.  lasvis  is  a common  United  States  spe- 
cies, black,  and  half  an  inch  long. 


cantilena,  < L.  cantilena,  a song,  in  classical  use 
an  old  song,  gossip,  < cantillare,  dim.  of  cantare, 
sing:  see  cant2,  chant.]  1.  In  medieval  music : 
(a)  A singing  exercise  or  solfeggio.  (6)  A 
cantus  firmus,  or  melody  for  church  use. — 2. 
In  modern  music,  a ballad  or  light  popular  song. 
— .ii }}.  gee  cantaliver. 

[<  L.  cantil- 


ing to  beetles  of  the  genus  Cantharis;  made  of  cant-hook  (kant'huk),  n.  1.  A wooden  lever 
cantharides.  with  an  iron  hook  hinged  at  the  end  for  canting 

Oh,  how  they  fire  the  heart  devout,  or  turning  over  heavy  logs. — 2.  A sling  with 

Like  cantharidian  plasters.  Bums,  Holy  Fair,  hooks,  used  to  empty  Casks  by 
cantharidic  (kan-tha-rid'ik),  a.  [<  cantliarid-in  raising  and  tipping  them. 

+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  can-  canthoplastic  (kan-tho-plas '- 
tharidin.  tik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consist- 

cantharidin,  cantharidine  (kan-thar'i-din),  n.  ing  in  eanthoplasty : as,  a can- 
[<  L.  cantharis  (-rid-),  the  Spanish  fly,  + -in2,  thoplastic  operation. 

-ine2.]  A peculiar  poisonous  substance  (C10-  eanthoplasty  (kan'tho-plas-ti), 

H1204)  found  in  Cantharis  vesicatoria  (Span-  n ■ [<  Gr.  savddg,  the  comer  of 

ish  fly)  and  other  insects,  and  causing  vesica- 
tion. It  is  a volatile  crystalline  body,  very  soluble  in 
ether,  alcohol,  and  essential  oils.  Cantharidin  is  even  bet- 


latus,  pp.  of  cantillare,  sing  low,  hum,  dim.  of 
cantare,  sing,  chant:  see  cant2.]  To  chant, 
intone,  or  recite  in  a half-singing  style,  as  in 
Jewish  synagogues.  Also  spelled  cantilate. 
[Bare.] 

cantillation  (kan-ti-la'shon),  11.  [<  L.  as  if 
* canUllatio(n-),  < cantillare:'  see  cantillate.]  A 
chanting,  intoning,  or  recitation  in  a half-sing- 
ing style  : especially  usedin  Jewish  synagogues. 
Also  spelled  cantilation.  [Bare.] 

cantillatory  (kan'ti-la-to-ri),  a.  Chanted,  or 
arranged  for  chanting:  as,  cantillatory  re- 
sponses. Also  spelled  cantilatory. 


canthus  (kan'thus),  k. ; pi.  canthi  (-thl).  [NL.,  ★Affectedly  or  hypocritically  pious;  whimn; 


< Gr.  mv66c,  the  corner  of  the  eye : see  cant1.] 
1 . The  angle  formed 


flj';^Lsethee^ormCTiTnacc^co^ainsStes3nfarhmittlL'onl1y  in  *S°  “ e,nlai£?  the  °Pe^g  between  the  lids.' 

solution  that  this  substance  possesses  blistering  powers. 

Cantharina  (kan-tha-ri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Cantharus,  3,  + -ina2.]  In  Gunther’s  classifica- 
tion of  fishes,  the  first  group  of  Sparidas,  having 
more  or  less  broad  trenchant  teeth  in  front  of 
the  jaws,  no  molars  nor  vomerine  teeth,  and 
the  lower  pectoral  rays  branched.  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  vegetable-feeders.  Also  Can- 
tharinw,  Cantharini. 

Cantharis  (kan'tha-ris),  n.  [L.  (>  E.  cantharid, 
q.  V.),  < Gr.  KavOapiq,  a blistering  fly,  < ndvdapo; , 
a kind  of  beetle.  Cf.  cantharus.]  1.  A genus  of 
coleopterous  insects  having  the  head  separated 


the  eye  (see  canthus),  + ttUcto;,  verbal  adj.  of  cantily  (kan'ti-li),  adv.  In  a canty  manner; 
nAaoaeiv,  form,  mold.]  The  operation  of  slit-  cheerfully;  livelily.  [Scotch] 
ting  up  the  outer  canthus,  or  corner  of  the  eye,  cantine  (kan-ten'),  n.  See  canteen. 

— V,, canting  (kan'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cant2,  r.]  1. 


, inner  Canthus ; 6,  outer  Can- 
thus. 


as,  a canting  hypocrite ; a canting  tone  of  voice. 

A pedant,  canting  preacher,  and  a quack, 

Are  load  enough  to  break  one  ass’s  back. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Pilgrim,  1.  49. 

2.  In  her.,  allusive ; descriptive  of  the  hearer’s 
name,  estate,  or  the  like.  See  allusive  arms, 
under  arm2.- Canting  coat,  a coat  of  arms  iu  which 
allusive  bearings  are  used. 

called  the  j posterior  and  CRntlllg-COlIl  (kail  tmg-koin),  n.  A triangular 
anterior.  wooden  block  with  which  a cask  is  chocked  to 

2.  In  entom. : (a)  One  keep  it  from  rolling  when  stowed.  Also  called 
of  the  upper  and  cantick-quoin. 


by  the  junction  of  the 
eyelids.  The  two  canthi 
of  the  human  eye  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  outer, 
temporal,  or  lesser,  and 
the  inner,  nasal,  or  great- 
er. In  most  animals  the 
corresponding  canthi  are 


cantingly 

cantingly  (kan ' ting -li),  adv.  In  a canting 
manner;  whiningly : hypocritically, 
canting- wheel  (kan' ting -hwel),  re.  A star- 
wheel  for  an  endless  chain,  the  cogs  having 
the  corners  cut  off  or  canted.  E.  if.  Knight. 
cantini&re  (kan-te-nyar'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of  can- 
tinier,  sutler,  < cantine,  a sutler’s  shop,  a can- 
teen : see  canteen .]  A female  sutler  to  a regi- 
ment ; a vivandiere. 

cantino  (kan-te'no),  n.  [It.,  < cantare,  < L.  can- 
tare,  sing : see  cant2,  chant.]  The  treble  string 
.of  a violm. 

cantiont  (kan'shon),  n.  [=  F.  chanson  (see 
chanson),  < L.  cantioin-),  a song,  < canere,  pp. 
cantus,  sing:  see  cant2,  ir.]  A song;  anything 
that  is  sung. 

Singing  a Caution  of  Colins  making. 

Spenser , Shep..  Cal.,  October,  Glosse. 

cantle  (kan'tl),  n.  [<  ME.  cantel,  cantil,  < OF. 
cantel  (F.  chanteau)  = Pr.  cantel,  a corner,  a 
piece,  hit  (cf.  Sp.  cantillo,  a little  stone),  < 
ML.  cantellus,  dim.  of  cantus,  side,  comer:  see 
cant1.  Hence  ult.  scantle,  scantlet,  scantling, 
q.  v.]  1.  A corner;  fragment;  piece;  portion. 

See  how  this  liver  comes  me  cranking  in, 

And  cuts  me,  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 

A huge  half -moon,  a monstrous  cantle  out. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iil.  1. 

Do  you  remember 

The  cantle  of  immortal  cheese  you  carried  with  you  ? 

Fletcher  land  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii.  4. 

2.  The  protuberant  part  of  a saddle  behind; 
the  hind  bow. 


Argent,  a Canton 
ermine. 


Cantuarian 

cantonner,  canton:  see  canton1,  v.]  1.  A part 

or  division  of  a town  or  village  assigned  to  a 
particular  regiment  of  troops;  especially,  in 
India,  a permanent  military  station  forming 
the  nucleus  of  the  European  quarter  of  a city. 

You  find  by  degrees  that  an  Indian  station  consists  of 
two  parts : the  cantonments  of  the  Europeans,  the  native 
city  and  bazaar.  W.  II.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  180. 

2.  pi.  The  dwelling-plaoes  occupied  by  an 
army  during  any  suspension  of  active  opera- 
tions in  the  field;  the  temporary  shelter,  other 
than  that  of  tents,  which  an  army  may  oc- 
casionally take,  as  when,  during  a season  of 
excessive  heat,  the  troops  are  distributed  in 
villages,  houses,  etc.,  but  so  as  not  to  be  widely 
scattered;  military  quarters;  specifically,  the 
winter  quarters  of  an  army. 

The  troops  lay  principally  in  cantonments  about  the 
4.  In  her.,  a part  of  the  chief,  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 89. 
cut  off  on  either  the  left-  or  the  cantoon  (kan-ton'),  n.  A strong  cotton  cloth 
right-hand  upper  corner,  it  is  al-  smooth  on  one  side  and  corded  on  the  other, 
ways  bounded  by  straight  horizontal  and  .See  corded. 

vertical  lines,  and  is  generally  consid-  cantor  (kan'tor),  n.  [L.,  a singer,  < canere, 
ered  one  of  the  subordmanes.  See  or-  gjng.  gee  can'f2)  Eccles.,  an  officer  whose 
inary‘  duty  is  to  lead  the  singing  in  a cathedral  or  in 
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An  angle  or  corner ; also,  an  angular  space  or 
nook. 

In  a canton  of  the  wall,  right  against  the  North  end  of 
the  Sepulchre,  there  is  a clift  in  the  rock. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  148. 

2.  A portion  of  space;  a parcel  of  ground. 

There  are  no  grotesques  in  nature ; not  any  thing  framed 
to  fill  up  empty  cantons,  and  unnecessary  spaces. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  15. 

3.  A small  district;  a subdivision  of  a country. 
Specifically— (a)  In  Switzerland,  one  of  the  separate  terri- 
torial members  of  the  confederation,  constituting  a dis- 
tinct state  or  government. 

The  canton  of  Underwald  consists  only  of  villages  and 
boroughs,  although  it  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length  and 
seventeen  in  breadth.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  316. 

(&)  In  France,  the  territorial  division  be- 
low an  arrondissement  and  above  a com- 
mune. See  arrondissement. 


In  the  war-saddles  of  the  middle  ages,  canton1  (kan'ton),  V.  t.  [=  F. 
after  the  thirteenth  century,  the  cantle  was  made  high  ,,  n0Un.l  1 " To  divide  into  cantons  or  dis- 
h«nr  thft  wfticrht  and  Dressure  of  the  tuo  uuuu.j  . r. 


The  King  gave  us  the  armes  of  England  to  he  borne  in 
a canton  in  our  armes.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  21,  1662. 

5.  A distinct  part  or  division:  as,  the  cantons 
of  a painting  or  other  representation,  or  of  a 
flag. 

A square  piece  or  canton  of  the  fish  Tuny  salted  and 
condited.  Holland,  Pliny,  II.  434. 

. cantonner ; from 


tricts,  as  territory;  divide  into  distinct  por- 
tions ; with  out , to  cut  out  and  separate. 

They  canton  out  to  themselves  a little  Goshen  in  the 
intellectual  world.  Loclce,  Conduct  of  Understanding,  § i. 
You  shall  hear  how  I have  canton'd  out  the  day. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Love  at  a Venture,  i. 

2.  To  allot  separate  quarters  to  the  different 
divisions  or  parts  (usually  regiments)  ^of : ^as, 
to  canton  an  army  or  ’ A r " 


and  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
person  of  the  rider,  who,  when  he  put  lance  in  rest  to  charge, 
stood  up  in  the  stirrups  and  braced  himself  against  it. 

cantlet  (kan'tl),  v.  t.  [<  cantle, «.]  To  cut  into 
pieces ; cut  a piece  out  of. 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  for  cantling  out  some  part  of 
France,  which  lay  next  his  territories. 

Dryden,  Vind.  of  Duke  of  Guise. 

cantlet  (kant'let),  n.  [Dim.  of  cantle,  n.  Cf. 
scantlet .]  A corner;  piece;  fragment;  a cantle. 

Huge  cantlets  of  his  buckler  strew  the  ground. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  xii. 

Thanks  to  his  clasp-knife,  he  was  able  to  appropriate  a 
wing  of  fowl  anda  slice  of  ham  ; a cantlet  of  cold  custard- 
pudding he  thought  would  harmonize  with  these  articles. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxiii. 

cantling  (kant'ling),  n.  [<  cant1  + - ling L] 

The  lower  course  of  bricks  inclosing  a brick- 
clamp. 

cantlyt,  adv.  [<  caret5,  a.,  + -ly2.]  Boldly. 

Then  criet  he  full  cantly  the  knightes  vpon, 

And  the  tyde  men  of  Troy,  with  a tore  steuyn, 

In  hast  for  to  hye  to  there  hed  prinse. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6504.  _ _ _ 

cant-molding  (kant'moFding),  re.  A molding  jkan-ton-a'Xj.. 

with  a beveled  face.  -i 

can+0  (kan'4"^  M r/  T*  nnrr> f—T>cr  sin  /yittin  ccmtoncciy  i. 

= F.  chant, 

canere,  sing  , . 

division  of  a poem  of  some  length:  as,  the  six 
cantos  of  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake.” — 2.  In  mu- 
sic, the  highest  voice-part  in  concerted  music ; 
soprano. 

canto  fermo  (kan'to  fer'mo).  [It.,  < ML. 
cantus  firmus : L.  cantus,  song ; firmus,  firm : 
see  chant,  canto,  and  firm.]  1.  Firm  er  fixed 


a detachment.  [In  this  Cantor’s  theorem, 
-ton'  and  kan-ton'. 1 cant-Diece  (kant'pei 


a collegiate  or  parish  church ; a precentor, 
cantoral  (kan'to-ral),  a.  [<  cantor  + -al.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  a cantor  or  precentor : 
as,  a cantoral  staff.  _ 

Cantores  (kan-to'rez),  re.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  can- 
tor, a singer,  < canere,  sing:  see  cant2,  re.]  In 
Bljrth’s  classification  (1849),  the  fourth  order  of 
birds,  including  the  restricted  Passerines,  or  the 
Passerime  of  Cuvier  divested  of  all  their  hetero- 
geneous elements : it  was  thus  equivalent  to  the 
order  Passeres  of  modern  naturalists.  See  Can- 
tatores,  Oscines,  and  Passeres. 
cantoris  (kan-to'ris),  a.  [L.,  gen.  of  cantor,  a 
singer:  see  cantor.]  Eccles.,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  cantor  or  precentor:  as,  the  cantoris  side 
of  the  choir,  the  side  on  the  left  or  north  of  one 
facing  the  altar:  opposed  to  the  decani  side. 


See  theorem. 


sense  pronounced  kan-ton'  and  kan-ton'.]  cant-piece  (kant'pes),  re.  In  ship-building,  one 
The  practice  of  cantoning  a body  of  soldiers  near  the  of  the  pieces  of  timber  seemed  to  the  angles 
plain  where  the  kings  are  elected,  has  been  adopted  by  of  fishes  and  sidetrees,  to  take  the  place  of  any 
several  foreign  powers  for  near  a century.  .piece  that  may  prove  deficient.  Weale. 

J . Adams,  Works,  IV.  376.  cant-rail  (kant'ral),  n.  1.  A triangular  rail. 


i'to),re.  [<  It.  canto  (=  Pg.  Sp.  canto  cantoned,  i. 

it,  > E.  chant),  < L.  cantus,  a song,  < cantoned  (kan  tond),  a. 


canton2t,  »•  A variant  of  canto. 

Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love, 

And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5. 

cantonal  (kan'ton-al),  a.  [<  F.  cantonal  (= 
Pr.  cantonal),  < canton:  see  carefore1.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  a canton  or  cantons. 

Canton  crape.  See  crape. 
antone  (kan-ton-a'),  a.  [F.  cantonne,  pp.  of 
cantonner:  see  canton1,  v.]  In  her.,  same  as 

[<  canton1  + -ed2; 

__  In  her.,  between  or 

surrounded  by  charges  which  occupy  the  cor- 
ners: said  of  a 
cross  when  de' 


song ; the  ancient  traditional  vocal  music  of 
the  Christian  church:  so  called  because,  its 
form  being  settled  and  its  use  prescribed  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  it  was  not  allowable  to 
alter  it  in  any  manner.  It  was  originally  sung  in  uni- 
son, or  in  octaves  only,  and  in  its  strictest  form  one  note  was 
assigned  to  each  syllable  of  the  words.  After  the  third  cen- 
tury  it  was  allowable  to  add  other  parts  in  harmony  with 
the  canto  fermo,  which  was  then  assigned  to  the  tenor  voice 
and  sung  without  change,  the  other  parts  moving  above 
and  below  it  in  counterpoint  more  or  less  free,  the  com- 
poser being  at  liberty  to  give  to  each  syllable  as  many 
notes,  and  to  arrange  them  in  such  manner,  as  his  taste 
and  his  ideas  of  harmony  and  fitness  dictated.  These  ad- 
ditional parts,  being  more  elaborate  and  ornamental  than 
the  canto  fermo,  were  called,  in  contradistinction  to  it, 
canto  figurato. 

2.  A theme  or  subject  taken  by  a composer 
from  the  ancient  canto  fermo  of  the  church, 
for  contrapuntal  treatment.  The  term  is  also  techni- 
cally applied  to  themes  written  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
canto  fermo,  and  treated  contrapuntally.  See  plain-song. 
canto  figurato  (kan'to  fig-o-ra  to).  [It.,  < ML. 
cantus  figuratus:  L.  cantus,  song;  figuratus, 
figured,  florid:  see  chant,  canto,  and  fig  wed.] 
^Figured  or  florid  song.  See  canto  fermo. 
canton1  (kan'ton),  re.  [=  G.  canton  (but  Swiss 
G.  usually  ort:  see  ord),  < F.  canton  = Sp 


picted  of  the 
full  size  of  the 
field,  as  an  hon- 
orable ordinary. 
— 2.  Furnished 
at  the  angles  or 
sides  with  some 
projecting  part: 
in  arch. , applied 
to  a building  of 
which  the  cor- 
ners are  deco- 
rated with  pro- 
jectingpilasters 
or  coins.  The 
expression  is  more 
particularly  em- 
ployed in  describ- 
ing pillars  such  as 
those  of  the  Renais- 
sance style,  which 


. __  can- 
ton = Pg.  cantSo  = It.  cantone,  < ML.  canto{n-)  ™ — - n . •*.  , , n. 

(also  cantonum),  a region,  district,  quarter  of  *‘he  English  nat.on.  Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Iieland. 


a city,  also  a squared  stone,  < cantus  ( > OF . cant  cantonment  (kan ' ton  - 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  canto),  a comer:  see  cant1.]  1.  India,  kan-ton'ment),  re. 


Halliwell.  [Prov. Eng.]  — 2.  Afire-pole.  HaU 
liwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  A timber  running 
along  the  tops  of  the  upright  pieces  in  the  sides 
of  the  body  of  a railway-carriage  and  supporting 
the  roof  and  roof-sticks.  [Eng.  ] Called  in  the 
United  States  a plate.  Car-Builder’s  Diet. 
cantraip,  cantrap,  re.  See  cantrip. 
cantl’en  (kan'tred),  re.  [Also  cantref,  cantrev, 
kantry;  < ME.  candrede  (ML.  cantredus,  candre- 
dus,  cantaredus),  < W.  cantref,  a hundred  (i.  e., 
a district  so  called),  < cant  (=  L.  centum  = E. 
hund-red)  + tref,  also  tred,  tre,  a dwelling- 
place,  homestead,  town.]  A hundred ; a terri- 
torial division  containing  a hundred  townships. 

The  principal  land  measure  [of  Wales]  was  the  erw, 
which  seems  to  have  contained  about  the  same  area  as 
our  English  acre.  Four  erws  constituted  a tyddyu  or  ten- 
ement ; 12,800  erws  formed  the  territorial  division  called 
a cymwd,  and  about  double  that  number  a cantrev. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXV.  75. 

cantrip,  cantrap  (kan'trip,_  -trap),  re.  [Sc., 
also  written  cantraip;  origin  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  one  conjecture,  < Icel.  gandr,  witch- 
craft, + trapp,  tramping ; according  to  another, 
< cant2,  in  sense  of  ‘ charm  or  incantation,’  + Sq. 
raip =E.  rope,  a cord,  and  orig.  meaning  ‘magic 
cord,’  cords  knotted  in  various  ways  figuring 
frequently  in  old  spells  or  charms.  Cf.  con- 
traption.] 1.  A charm;  a spell;  an  incanta- 
tion. Ramsay. 

And  by  some  deev’lish  cantrip  slight 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a light. 

Burns,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 

2.  A piece  of  mischief  artfully  or  adroitly  per- 
formed ; a trick. 

As  Waverley  passed  him,  . . . approaching  his  stirrup, 
he  bade  “Tak1  heed  the  auld  Whig  played  him  nae  can- 
trip." Scott,  Waverley,  xxix. 

cant-robin  (kar.t'robin),  re.  The  burnet-rose, 
Rosa  spinosissima.  [Scotch.] 

.ant-spar  (kant'spar),  re.  Naut.,  a small  pole 
or  spar  fit  for  making  a small  mast  or  yard,  a 
boom,  or  the  like. 

cant-timber  (kant'tim//ber),  re.  In  s hip-build- 
ing, one  of  the  timbers  at  the  end  of  a ship 
which  rise  obliquely  from  the  keel.  The  pair  at 
the  stem  (called  knight-heads)  form  a bed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bowsprit,  and  incline  forward,  while  the  pair 
at  the  stern  incline  aft. 

or  kan-ton'ment;  in  Cantuarian  (kan-tu-a'ri-an),  a.  [<  ML.  Can- 
[<  F.  cantonnement,  < tuarius,  Cantuarensis,  of  Canterbury,  <,  AS. 


1 2 
Cantoned  Building. 

1.  H6tel  de  Ville,  Arras,  France. 

2.  College  of  the  Sapienza,  Rome. 


have  a projecting  shaft  on  each  of  their  faces  or  on  each 
. . . . . . of  their  angles. 

vv ...  „ 

+ -ite2.]  Copper  sulpbid  (covellite)  in  cubic  cant-spar  (kant  spar),  re- 
crystals,  probably  pseudomorphous,  from  the 
Canton  mine  in  Georgia. 

cantonize  (kan'ton-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  can- 
tonized,  ppr.  canionizing.  [<  canton 1 + -fee.] 

To  canton  or  divide  into  small  districts. 

Thus  was  all  Ireland  cantonized  among  ten  persons  of 


Cantuarian 

Cantware,  pi.,  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  (or  Can- 
terbury): see  canterbury.']  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Canterbury,  especially  as  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  the  primate  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Cantus  (kan'tus),  n. ; pi.  cantus.  [L. : see  chant, 
canto.]  A song  or  melody;  especially,  an  ec- 
clesiastical melody  or  style  of  music Cantus 

Ambrosianus  [LL.],  the  style  of  church  music  instituted 
by  Ambrose,  the  first  style  of  plain-song  (which  see).— 
Cantus  ecclesiasticus  [ML.  ].  (a)  Church  music  in  gen- 
eral. ( b ) Plain -song  in  particular,  (c)  A musical  rendering 
of  a liturgy,  as  contrasted  with  mere  reading.— Cantus 
figuratus  [ML.],  figurated  plain-song,  or  counterpoint. 
See  canto  figurato  — Cantus  flrmus  [ML.],  the  melody  in 
plain-song  (originally  given  to  the  tenor  voice),  or  a melody 
taken  as  the  theme  or  subject  for  contrapuntal  composi- 
tion. See  canto  fermo.— Cantus  Gregorianus  [ML.], 
the  style  of  church  music  instituted  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
the  second  style  of  plain-song.—  Cantus  mensurabilis 
[ML.],  measured  or  metrical  melody,  having  all  its  notes 
commensurate  in  duration : invented  about  the  twelfth 
century.— Cantus  planus  [ML.],  plain-song, 
canty  (kan'ti),  a.  [North  E.  and  Sc.,  also  cant ; 
< ME.  cant,  hunt,  spirited,  bold:  see  cant3 * 5 * * * * * II..] 
Lively;  sprightly;  cheerful:  applied  to  persons 
and  things. 

Contented  wi’  little  and  cantie  wi'  mair.  Burns , Song. 

Then  at  her  door  the  canty  dame 
Would  sit,  as  any  linnet  gay. 

Wordsworth,  Goody  Blake. 

There  were  the  bailie’s  wife,  and  the  bailie's  three 
daughters,  and  the  bailie’s  grown-up  son,  and  three  or 
four  stout,  bushy  eyebrowed,  canty  old  Scotch  fellows. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlix. 

Canuck,  Kanuck  (ka-nuk'),  ».  and  a.  [Of 
Amer.  Ind.  origin.]  I.  n.  A Canadian:  a nick- 
name in  the  United  States. 

II.  a.  Canadian, 
canula,  n.  See  cannula. 
canut  (ka-nut'),  n.  [<  NL.  canutus,  specific 
name  of  the  knot:  see  knofi.]  A book-name 
of  a sandpiper,  the  knot,  Tringa  canutus.  See 
knot 2.  Edwards. 

canutillo  (kan-yo-tel'yo),  n.  [Sp.  caKuliUo, 
lit.  a small  pipe  or  tube,  dim.  of  canuto,  a pipe, 
part  of  a cane  from  knot  to  knot,  < cafio,  a 
pipe : see  cation.]  In  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  one  of  the  fine  separate  crystals  of 
emerald  found  in  that  country. 

The  canutillos,  or  the  crystallized  and  more  valuable 
^stones.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  170. 

canvas  (kan'vas),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  canvesse,  canmesse,  < ME.  canvas,  lcanvas, 
canevas  = D.  kanefas  = G-.  cannevas,  kanevas  = 
Sw.  kanfass  = Dan.  kannevas  = Russ,  kanva,  < 
OF.  canevas,  canevers,  also  (in  deriv.)  *canabas, 
also  assibilated  chanevas,  chanevaz,  clianvenas, 
mod.  F.  canevas  = Pr.  canabas  = Sp.  caftama- 
zo  = Pg.  canhamago  = It.  canavaccio,  formerly 
also  canevaccio,  cannevaccio,  canapazzo,  can- 
vas, hempen  cloth,  < ML.  cannevasium,  canaba- 
cius,  prop.  *cannabaceum,  * cannabaceus,  neut.  or 
masc.  of  adj.  cannabaceus  (>  OF.  chanevace),  of 
hemp,  < L.  cannabis  = E.  hemp : see  hemp,  Canna- 
bis, and  -aceous.  Hence  canvas,  v.,  and  canvass, 
v.  and  ».]  I.  n. ; pi.  canvases,  sometimes  can- 
vasses. 1.  A closely  woven,  heavy  cloth  of 
hemp,  flax,  or  cotton,  used  for  any  purpose  for 
which  strength  and  durability  are  required 
(formerly  for  clothing). 

The  faBhion  that  . . . allows  our  gallants  to  wear  flue 
laces  upon  canvass  and  buckram. 

Boyle,  Occas.  Refl.,  Pref.  21. 
Specifically  — (a)  Sail-cloth  (which  see).  (6)  A carefully 
woven  fabric  used  as  a surface  or  support  for  oil-painting. 
It  is  prepared  by  stretching  it  on  long  frames,  and  covering 
it  with  one  or  two  coats  of  neutral-colored  paint.  Various 
kinds  are  known  in  trade. 

2.  Hence,  an  oil-painting. 

Touch’d  the  canvas  into  life. 

Addison,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

3.  Naut.,  cloth  in  sails,  or  sails  in  general: 

as,  to  spread  as  much  canvas  as  the  ship  will 
bear. 

In  the  north,  her  canvas  flowing, 

Rose  a ship  of  France. 

Tennyson,  The  Captain. 
Boll  of  canvas.  See  boll 2.—  Chess-board  canvas.  See 
chess-board—  To  be  or  live  under  canvas,  to  be  or  live 
in  tents.  — To  give  one  the  canvas,  to  receive  the  can- 
vas, to  dismiss  a person,  or  to  be  dismissed : old  phrases 
equivalent  respectively  to  to  give  one  the  sack  and  to  get 
the  sack,  said  to  be  in  allusion  to  the  canvas  used  for  me- 
chanics’ tool-bags. 

Rid.  If  she  would  affect  one  of  us,  for  my  part  I am  in- 
different. 

Vent.  So  say  I too,  but  to  give  us  both  the  canvas ! 

Shirley , Hyde  Park,  i.  1. 

II.  a.  Made  of  canvas. 

Where-e’er  thy  navy  spreads  her  canvas  wings, 
Homage  to  thee  and  peace  to  all  she  brings. 

Waller,  To  the  King, 
canvas  (kan'vas),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  canvased 
or  canvassed , ppr,  canvasing  or  canvassing . [< 
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canvas , n.~\  1.  To  provide  or  cover  with  can- 

vas. 

The  door  had  been  nailed  up  and  canvassed  over. 

Dickens. 

2f.  To  toss  as  in  canvas ; shake ; take  to  task. 
I ll  canvas  thee  between  a pair  of  sheets. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
3.  To  sift;  examine;  discuss:  in  this  sense 
now  usually  spelled  canvass  (which  see), 
canvasback  (kan'vas-bak),  n.  A North  Amer- 
ican duck  of  the  family  Anatidce  and  subfamily 
Fuligulince , the  Fuligula  (or  Aristonetta)  vallis- 
neria , highly  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
flesh.  It  is  found  in  North  America  at  large,  breeding 
from  the  Northern  States  northward,  and  wintering  in  the 
Middle  States  and  southward,  being  especially  abundant 
in  winter  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  feeds  much  on 


Canvasbacks  ( Fuligula  ( Aristonetta ] vallisneria). 


the  wild  celery,  Vallisneria  spiralis,  and  is  then  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  table.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  color  of  the  back,  which  is  white,  very  finely  vermic- 
ulated  with  narrow,  zigzag,  blackish  bars  or  rows  of  dots. 
In  general,  the  canvasback  closely  resembles  the  common 
pochard  or  redhead,  Fuligula  ferina,  but  the  bill  and  head 
are  differently  shaped.  The  head  is  not  coppery-red,  as  in 
the  pochard,  but  dusky  reddish-brown,  and  the  size  is 
greater. 

canvas-climbert  (kan'vas-kli,/mer),  n.  A sailor 
who  goes  aloft  to  handle  sails.  [Rare.] 

From  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off 
A canvas-climber.  Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  1. 

canvas-cutter  (kan'vas-kut/er),  n.  A machine 
for  cutting  canvas,  cardboard,  and  other  fab- 
rics into  strips. 

canvass  (kan'vas),  v.  [Formerly  canvas,  being 
merely  a particular  use  of  canvas,  v.  (of.  OF. 
canabasser,  “to  canvas,  curiously  to  examine, 
search  or  sift  out  the  depth  of  a matter” — Cot- 
grave),  lit.  sift  as  through  canvas,  this  fabric  in 
its  coarser  texture  having  been  used  as  a sifting- 
cloth;  < canvas,  n.  Cf.  bolt,  v.,  sift,  examine,  of 
similar  origin.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  examine;  scru- 
tinize. 

The  . . . merits  of  the  petitioners  are  canvassed  by  the 
people.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxiii. 

As  if  life  offered  nothing  but  a variety  of  diversions,  and 
it  was  incumbent  upon  one  who  appreciated  life  at  its  true 
value  to  canvass  that  variety  in  the  shortest  space  possi- 
ble. J.  Hawthorne,  Bust,  p.  288. 

Specifically — 2.  To  sift  or  examine  by  way  of 
discussion;  discuss;  debate. 

An  opinion  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  canvass. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
To  canvass  with  official  breath 
The  future  and  its  viewless  things. 

M.  Arnold , A Wish. 

The  very  undue  disposition  of  what  is  questionably 
called  “good  society"  to  canvass  in  an  ill-natured  manner 
the  character  and  position  of  one  who  did  not  stoop  to 
flatter  its  many  vulgar  fancies. 

Gladstone,  Gleanings,  I.  83. 
3.  To  sift  or  investigate  by  inquiry;  examine 
as  to  opinions,  desires,  or  intentions ; apply  to 
or  address  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  ac- 
tion, or  of  ascertaining  a probable  result : as,  to 
canvass  the  people  of  a city  with  reference  to 
an  approaching  election,  for  the  promotion  of 
a public  undertaking,  or  the  like. — 4.  To  tra- 
verse for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  or  solicitation ; 
apply  to  or  address  the  inhabitants  of  with  ref- 
erence to  prospective  action:  as,  to  canvass  a 
district  for  votes,  for  subscriptions,  etc. — 5f. 
To  shake ; take  to  task.  See  canvas,  v.  t.,  2. 

II.  intrans.  To  solicit  or  go  about  soliciting 
votes,  interest,  orders,  subscriptions,  or  the 
like : followed  by  for : as,  to  canvass  for  an 
office  or  preferment;  to  canvass  for  a friend; 
to  canvass  for  a mercantile  firm. 

canvass  (kan'vas),  n.  [<  canvass,  v.]  1.  Ex- 
amination; close  inspection;  scrutiny:  as,  a 
canvass  of  votes.  Specifically — 2.  An  exami- 
nation or  scrutiny  of  a body  of  men,  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  opinions  or  their  intentions,  es- 
pecially whether  they  will  vote  for  or  against  a 
given  measure  or  candidate;  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  votes  cast  or  to  be  cast  for  or 
against  a candidate  or  bill : as,  a canvass  of  the 


caoutchouc 

legislature  disclosed  a majority  of  six  in  favor 
of  the  measure. — 3.  A seeking;  solicitation; 
specifically,  systematic  solicitation  for  the  votes 
and  support  of  a district  or  of  individuals  by  a 
candidate  for  office  or  by  his  friends. 

No  previous  canvass  was  made  for  me. 

Burke , Speech  at  Bristol,  Nov.  3,  1774. 

The  fall  campaign  in  this  city  has  been  begun  already  by 
the  organization  of  a great  anti-Tammany  movement,  with 
a general  committee  of  twelve  hundred  and  all  the  appli- 
ances of  an  active  canvass.  The  Nation,  XXVII.  18. 

4.  Discussion;  debate. 

Worthy  thecanwim  and  discussion  of  sober  and  consid- 
erate men.  Dr.  11.  More,  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul,  Pref. 

canvasser  (kan'vas-er),  n.  1.  One  who  solicits 
votes,  mercantile"  orders,  etc. 

As  a canvasser  he  [Wharton]  was  irresistible. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 
2.  One  who  examines  the  returns  of  votes  east 
for  a public  officer ; a scrutineer, 
canvas-stretcher  (kan'vas-strech//er),  n.  A 
wooden  frame  consisting " of  four  strips  mor- 
tised together,  upon  which  canvas  is  stretched 
for  artists  to  paint  upon, 
canvas-work  (kan'vas-werk),  n.  1.  Embroi- 
dery upon  cloth  over  which  canvas  has  been 
laid  to  guide  the  stitches,  the  threads  of  the 
canvas  being  then  pulled  out. — 2.  A kind  of 
embroidery  done  in  Berlin  wool  upon  silk  can- 
vas with  plush-stitch,  which  when  completed 
has  the  appearance  of  velvet  pile.  Also  called 
raised  canvas-worlc.  Diet,  of  Needlework. 
cany  (ka'ni),  a.  [<  cane 1 + -7/1.]  1.  Consisting 
or  made  of  cane. 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iii.  439. 

2.  Abounding  with  canes : as,  cany  brakes, 
canyon,  n.  and  v.  See  cation. 
canzont,  n.  [<  It.  canzona,  canzone,  a song,  bal- 
lad: see  canzona.]  A poem  ; a song. 

Cannot  the  body  weep  without  the  eyes? 

Yes,  and  frame  deepest  canzons  of  lament. 

Middleton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  xvii. 

canzona,  canzone  (kan-zo'nii,  -ne),  n.  [It.,  a 

song,  ballad,  ode,  = F.  chanson  = E.  cantion,  < 
L.  cantio(n~),  a song:  see  chanson  and  cantion .] 

1.  A particular  variety  of  lyric  poetry  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  of  Provencal  origin,  which 
closely  resembled  the  madrigal.  Grove. 

The  Canzoniere  includes  also  a few  political  poems—  a 
canzone  to  Italy,  one  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Cola  di 
Bienzi,  and  several  sonnets  against  the  court  of  Avignon. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  604. 

2.  In  music  : (a)  A setting  of  such  poetry,  dif- 
feringfromthe  madrigal  in  being  less  elaborate 
and  artistic,  (b)  An  instrumental  piece  resem- 
bling a madrigal. 

canzonet  (lcan-zo-net'),  n,  [<  It.  canzonetta, 
dim.  of  canzone:  see  canzona.]  1.  A little  or 
short  song,  shorter  and  less  elaborate  than  the 
aria  of  oratorio  or  opera. 

The  canzonet  and  roundelay. 

Rogers,  An  Italian  Song. 

I amused  the  fair  Discretion  with  some  canzonets,  and 
other  toys,  which  could  not  but  be  ravishing  to  her  inex- 
perienced ears.  Scott,  Monastery,  II.  96. 

He  drank  a few  cups  of  claret,  and  sang  (to  himself)  a 
strophe  or  two  of  the  canzonettes  of  the  divine  Astrophel. 

Scott,  Monastery,  II.  131. 
Poor  soul  1 I had  a maid  of  honour  once ; 

She  wept  her  true  eyes  blind  for  such  a one, 

A rogue  of  canzonets  and  serenades. 

Tennyson,  The  Princess,  iv. 

2.  In  music,  a short  concerted  air;  a madrigal, 
canzonette,  n.  Same  as  canzonet. 
caouane,  caouanne  (ka-wan'),  n.  [A  F.  spell- 
ing of  a native  W.  Ind.  name  (NL.  caouana).] 
A name  of  the  loggerhead  turtle,  Thalasso- 
chelys  caretta  or  T.  caouana.  J.  E.  Gray. 
caoutchin,  caoutchine  (ko'chin),  n.  [<  caout- 
cht.ouc)  + -in2,  -it te2.]  An  inflammable  vol- 
atile oil  produced  by  distillation  of  caoutchouc 
at  a high  temperature.  Also  caoutchoucin  and 
.caoutchoucine. 

caoutchouc  (ko'chuk,  Brit,  kou'chuk),  n.  [ = 
G.  caoutschuclc,  < F.  caoutchouc,  formerly  also 
caoutchou,  < nat.  S.  Amer.  name  (Carib 
cahuchu,  JAttrd).]  1.  Same  as  india-rubber 
and  rubber,  I.  3.  See  also  *rubber. — 2.  The 
hydrocarbon  which  oecursin  theform  of  minute 
globules  in  the  latex  of  many  plants,  especially 
those  yielding  rubber.— Artificial  caoutchouc,  a 
thick  solution  of  glue  to  which  sodium  tungstate  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added.  A precipitate  of  glue  and 
tungstic  acid  is  formed,  which,  when  cool,  can  be  made 
into  sheets.— Caoutchouc  cement.  Same  as  rubier  ce- 
ment, (b).  See  cement.— Mineral  caoutchouc.  See  min- 
era  l. — V ulcani  zed  caoutchouc.  See  vulcanization. 
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in  the  blazon.—  Cap  of  a cannon,  a piece  of  lead  laid  cap, 
over  the  vent  to  keep  the  priming  dry.  Also  called  an  • 
apron.—  Cap  Of  dignity.  Same  as  cap  of  maintenance. 

— Cap  of  estate.  Same  as  cap  of  maintenance. — Cap 
Of  fence,  any  defensive  head-dress;  specifically,  one 
quilted,  stuffed,  or  lined  with  iron,  or  having  plates  of 
iron  sewed  between  the  thicknesses.  See  coat  of  fence , 
under  coat.— Cap  of  liberty.  See  Phrygian  cap , below. 

— Cap  Of  mail.  Same  as  coif  of  mail  (which  see,  under 


caoutchoucin,  caoutchoucine  (ko'chu-sin),  n. 

.Same  as  caoutchin. 

cap1  (kap),  n.  [(1)  Early  mod.  E.  also  cappe, 

< ME.  cappe,  coppe,  Iceppe,  < AS.  ceeppe,  also 
cappe,  = OPries.  kappe  = MD.  kappe,  D.  kap  = 

MLG.  LG.  kappe = OHG.  chappa,  MHG.  G.  kappe 
= Norw.  kappa  = Sw.  kappa  — Dan.  kappe  = 

OF.  cape,  P.  cape,  also  chape  (<  ML.  cappa),  a 
cap,  hood,  cowl ; parallel  with  (2)  E.  cope1,  (. 

ME.  cope,  earlier  cape,  < AS.  *cape  = Icel.  kapa 
— Norw.  kaapa  — Sw.  kdpa  = Dan.  kaabe  (< 

ML.  capa ) ; (3)  E.  cape1,  < ME.  cape,  < Pr.  Sp. 

Pg.  capa  = It.  cappa,  a hood,  cape,  cloak ; all 

< ML.  cappa,  also  capa,  a cape,  a hooded  cloak, 
a word  of  uncertain  origin;  said  to  he  < L.  ca- 
per e,  take,  take  in,  “ quia  quasi  totum  capiat 
hominem,”  because  it  envelops,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  person  (Isidorus  of  Seville,  19,  31);  by 
others  referred  to  L.  caput,  head;  hut  neither 
derivation  is  satisfactory.  See  cape1  and  cope1, 
doublets  of  cap1,  and  the  deriv.  chapel,  chaplet, 
chaplain,  chaperon,  etc.]  1.  A covering  for 
the  head;  a hood;  now,  especially,  a head-  of 

covering  or  head-dress  made  of  soft  material  *i  (kapv  :“pl.et.  and  pp, 
and  usually  fitting  more  closely  to  the  head  f \ [<  cap1,  «.]  I.  Iran: 

than  a hat.  Men’s  caps  are  usually  made  of  cloth,  silk,  • 

or  fur,  are  without  a brim,  except  sometimes  a peak  in 
front,  cover  the  crown  or  top  of  the  head,  and  are  worn  as 
an  outdoor  covering.  Women’s  caps  are  made  of  lace, 
muslin,  ribbons,  and  other  light  materials,  and  sometimes 
cover  both  the  back  and  sides  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the 
top.  They  are  worn  as  an  indoor  covering  or  ornament. 

Caps  are  in  many  cases  made  to  serve,  by  their  form,  color, 
ornamentation,  etc.,  as  insignia  of  rank  or  dignity,  or  em- 
blems of  particular  principles  or  occupations,  as  the  ec- 
clesiastical cap  (see  hiretta),  the  cap  of  liberty  (see  Phry- 
gian cap,  below),  the  fool’s  cap,  the  nurse's  cap,  etc. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a cap  in  appearance, 
position,  or  use.  Specifically— (a)  In  hot.,  the  pileus 
of  a mushroom.  See  pileus.  (b)  In  ornith.,  the  pileum  or 
top  of  a bird  s head,  especially  when  in  any  way  notable, 
as  by  special  coloration.  See  pileum.  ( c ) A percussion- 
cap.  (d)  An  inner  plate  secured  as  a cover  over  the  move- 
ment or  “works”  of  some  kinds  of  watches:  now  nearly 
disused.  ( e ) Naut. : (1)  A covering  of  metal  or  of  tarred 
canvas  for  the  end  of  a rope,  to  prevent  fraying.  (2)  A 
large  thick  block  of  wood,  strengthened  by  iron  bands, 
and  having  a square  and  a round  hole  in  it,  used  to  con- 
fine the  heel  of  one  mast  to  the  head  of  another  above 
which  it  is  erected.  The  square  hole  of  the  lower  cap  is 
fixed  firmly  on  the  tenon  in  the  head  of  the  lower  mast, 
while  the  topmast  traverses  through  the  round  hole.  The 
topmast-cap  is  secured  in  the  same  way  on  the  head  of  the 
topmast,  the  topgallantmast  passing  through  the  round 
hole.  The  bowsprit  also  is  fitted  with  a cap,  through  which 
the  jib-boom  passes.  (3)  One  of  the  square  blocks  of  wood 
laid  upon  others  on  which  the  keel  of  a vessel  rests  in  the 
process  of  building.  ( f ) In  bookbinding , the  envelop  of 
paper  which  the  binder  puts  around  the  edges  of  a book- 
cover  to  protect  it  from  injury  while  he  is  at  work  on 
other  parts  of  the  book.  (<7)  In  mach. : (1)  The  upper  half 
of  a journal-box : the  lower  half  is  called  the  pillow.  E. 

U.  Knight.  (2)  The  tire  or  face  of  a glaze- wheel.  (3)  The 
terminal  section  of  a pipe  having  a plug  at  the  end.  (4) 

The  part  connecting  a pump-rod  with  a working-beam. 

(5t)  The  band  connecting  the  handstaff  and  swingel  of  a 
flail ; the  capling.  ( h ) The  movable  top  of  the  house  of  a 
windmill,  (i)  In  carp.,  the  uppermost  of  any  assemblage 
of  parts,  as  the  lintel  of  a door  or  window-frame,  a hori- 
zontal beam  joining  the  heads  of  a row  of  piles,  etc.  (j) 

In  mining,  as  sometimes  used,  any  kind  of  rock  beneath 
which  miners  expect  or  hope  to  find  ore  in  paying  quanti- 
ties. Sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  used  for  outcrop, 
especially  when  this  is  comparatively  barren  of  ore.  Any 
unproductive  rock,  whether  it  be  a portion  of  a vein  or 
not,  may  be  called  cap  or  capping  if  valuable  ore  is  found 
beneath  it.  In  such  cases  the  lode  might  be  said  by  some 
to  be  capped,  (k)  In  coal-mining,  the  bluish  halo  of  ignited 
gas  appearing  above  and  around  the  flame  of  a safety-lamp 
when  a dangerous  amount  of  fire-damp  is  present.  Also 
called  blue-cap.  ( l ) In  her.,  the  figure  of  a cap  used  in 
charges,  and  as  part  of  a crest  or  an  accessory  in  a coat  of 
arms,  sometimes  of  very  conventional  shape. 

3.  [<  foolscap,  orig.  used  with  ref.  to  the  old 
water-mark  of  the  fool’s  cap  and  bells.]  A name 
given,  with  distinctive  qualifications,  to  several 
sizes  of  writing-paper.  Foolscap,  usually  folded  the 
narrow  way,  ranges  from  12  X 15  to  12]  x 151  inches.  . 

Law  cap,  folded  the  long  way,  Is  of  the  same  size.  * : 

Pot  cap  and  legal  cap,  always  flat  or  unfolded,  are  13  x 16 
inches.  Flat  cap,  or  full  cap,  is  14  X 17  inches.  Double 
cap  is  17  x 28  inches.  In  England  pot  is  12]  x 15]  inches, 
and  foolscap  or  cap  is  13]  x 16]  inches.  Exchange  cap  is  a 
thin,  highly  calendered  paper  of  good  quality,  made  of  new 
stock,  and  used  for  printing  bills  of  exchange,  etc. 

4.  The  head,  chief,  or  top ; the  acme. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Shale.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

5.  Head,  chief,  or  master.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 6. 

Am  act  of  respect  performed  by  uncovering  the 
head. 

Fuller. 


capacious 

An  abbreviation  (a)  of  capital 1;  (b)  of 
Latin  caput  or  capitulum,  chapter;  (c)  in  print- 
ing, of  capitalize. 

capa  (ka'pa),  m.  [Sp.,  a cloak,  cape:  see  cape1, 
cap1.]  1.  A Spanish  cape  or  cloak. — 2.  A 
Cuban  tobacco  of  fine  quality,  specially  suited 
for  the  outsides  or  wrappers  of  the  best  cigars. 


coif).— Cap  of  maintenance.  See  maintenance.— Four-  capability  (ka-pa-bil'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  capabilities 


cornered ’cap,  the  square-topped  cap  worn  in  English 
and  some  American  universities  and  public  schools. 
The  cap  part  is  surmounted  by  a square  flat  board  mea- 
suring about  a foot  diagonally  across.— Phrygian  cap, 
the  pointed  cap,  with  its  apex  turned  over  toward  the 
front,  commonly  worn  by  some  of  the  peoples  of  Asia 
Minor  in  classical  times,  and  considered  by  the  Greeks  as 
a distinctive  part  of  Oriental  as  contrasted  with  Hellenic 
costume.  This  form  of  cap  is  now  received  as  the  type  of 
the  cap  of  liberty.  See  cut  under  bracce.— Statute  cap, 
a woolen  cap  enjoined  to  be  worn  by  an  English  statute 
passed  in  1571  in  the  interest  of  the  cap-makers : as,  “plain 
statute-caps ,”  Shale.,  E.  L.  L.,  v.  2. — To  set  one’s  capt, 
to  deceive,  beguile,  or  cheat  one. 

Yit  this  maunciple  sette  here  aller  [=  of  them  all]  cappe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  586. 
To  set  one’s  cap  at  or  for,  to  use  measures  to  gain  the 
regard  or  affections  of ; aim  to  secure  in  marriage : said 
woman  in  regard  to  a man. 

capped,  ppr.  cap- 
trans.  1 . To  put  a cap 
cover  with  or  as  with  a cap,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word ; cover  the  head,  top,  end,  or  some 
particular  part  of : as,  to  cap  a dunce  at  school ; 
to  cap  (the  nipple  of)  a gun. 

The  cloud -capp’d  towers.  Shale.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Bones  capped  by  a layer  of  hard  cement. 

Owen,  Anat.  Vert. 

Hampstead  Heath  is  . . . formed  of  London  clay  capped 
by  Lower  Bagshot  sand.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  25. 
The  snow  has  capped  yon  distant  hill. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  An  Old  Year  Song. 

2.  To  complete ; consummate  ; crown ; bring 
to  a climax ; follow  up  with  something  more  re- 
markable than  what  has  previously  been  done : 
as,  to  cap  a story  with  its  moral ; he  capped  this 
exploit  by  another  still  more  audacious. — 3. 
To  puzzle.  [North.  Eng.]  — 4f.  To  deprive  of 
the  cap. 

As  boys  sometimes  used  to  cap  one  another. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  To  salute  by  taking  off  the  cap : as,  to  cap 
a proctor. 

Yon  would  not  cap  the  Pope’s  commissioner. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iv.  2. 
Capped  quartz.  See  quartz. — Capped  rail,  an  iron 
rail  with  a steel  cap  or  tread.  See  rail. — To  cap  a rope 
(naut.),  to  cover  the  end  of  it  with  tarred  canvas  or  metal. 
— To  cap  Off,  in  glass-making,  to  detach  (a  cylinder  of 
blown  glass)  by  drawing  a circle  around  the  closed  end. — 
To  cap  texts  or  proverbs,  to  quote  texts  or  proverbs 
alternately  in  emulation  or  contest.  See  to  cap  verses , 
below. 

I will  cap  that  proverb  with— There  is  flattery  in  friend- 
ship. Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iff.  7. 

Henderson  and  th’  other  masses, 

Were  sent  to  cap  texts  and  put  cases. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  III.  ii.  1240. 
To  cap  the  climax,  to  go  to  the  utmost  limit  in  words  or 
action  ; exceed  expectation  or  belief : as,  that  story  caps 
the  climax  ; his  conduct  in  this  affair  caps  the  climax  of 
absurdity. 

In  due  time  the  old  gentleman  capped  the  climax  of  his 
favors  by  dying  a Christian  death. 

Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  I.  445. 
To  cap  verses,  to  quote  alternately  verses  each  beginning 
with  the  same  letter  with  which  the  last  ended.  The  cap- 
ping of  Latin  verses  is  a common  game  in  classical  schools. 
No  verse  may  he  used  twice,  and  no  hesitation  or  delay  is 
permitted ; so  that  a moderate  proficiency  in  the  game 
supposes  several  thousand  verses  arranged  in  the  memory 
alphabetically.  If  the  correctness  of  a verse  is  challenged, 
the  player  who  gave  it  must  show  where  it  occurs. 

II.  intrans.  To  uncover  the  head  in  rever- 
ence or  civility. 

Still  capping,  cringing,  applauding— waiting  at  men’s 
doors  with  all  affability.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. 

(kap),  n.  [Same  as  cop2  = E.  cup , q.  v.] 
A wooden  bowl : as,  a cap  of  porridge  and  milk. 
Also  caup.  [Scotch.] 


(-tiz).  [<  LL.  as  if  * capabilita{t-)s , < capabilis, 
capable:  see  capable .]  The  quality  of  being 
capable ; ability  to  receive,  or  power  to  do ; 
capacity  of  undergoing  or  of  doing  ; capacity ; 
ability;  capableness. 

There  are  nations  in  the  East  so  enslaved  by  custom  that 
they  seem  to  have  lost  all  power  of  change  except  the  ca- 
pability of  being  destroyed.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  1. 105. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  stage  where  new  capabilities  are 
no  longer  imperiously  demanded  by  the  advancement  of 
culture.  Welsh , Eng.  Lit.,  I.  296. 

capable  (ka'pa-bl),  a.  [<  F.  capable,  capable, 
able,  sufficient,  able  to  hold,  < LL.  capabilis, 
comprehensible,  susceptible  (the  modem  senses 
in  part  coinciding  with  those  of  L.  capax,  ca- 
pacious), < L.  capere,  take  hold  of,  seize,  hold, 
etc.  (whence  nit.  a great  number  of  E.  words, 
as  capacious,  captious,  captive  = caitiff,  capture, 
accept,  except,  intercept,  precept,  conceive,  de- 
ceive, perceive,  receive,  conception,  deception,  etc., 
receptacle,  recipient,  occupy,  etc.),  = Goth,  haf- 
jan  - ; AS.  hebban,  E.  heave,  lift,  raise,  orig. 
‘hold’:  see  heave.  ] It.  Able  to  hold  or  contain ; 
sufficiently  capacious  (for) : followed  by  of. 

The  place  chosen  was  the  cathedral  church,  capable  of 
about  400  persons.  Lord  Herbert. 

2f.  Capacious;  extensive;  comprehensive:  as, 
“a  capable  and  wide  revenge,’’  Shak.,  Othello, 
iii.  3. — 3.  Able  to  receive;  open  to  influences; 
impressible;  receptive;  susceptible;  admitting: 
usually  followed  by  of:  as,  capable  of  pain  and 
grief;  capable  of  long  duration;  capable  of  be- 
ing colored  or  altered:  sometimes  used  abso- 
lutely. 

His  form  and  cause  conjoin’d,  preaching  to  6tones, 
Would  make  them  capable.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
If  thou  be’st  capable  of  things  serious,  thou  must  know 
the  king  is  full  of  grief.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

To  his  capable  ears 

Silence  was  music  from  the  holy  spheres. 

Keats,  Endymion,  ii. 
We  have  no  right  to  conclude,  then,  that  the  order  of 
events  is  always  capable  of  being  explained. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  149. 

4t.  Able  to  be  received.  [Rare.] 

Lean  upon  a rush, 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 

5f.  Fitted  or  deserving  to  receive:  as,  u capa- 
ble of  mercy,”  Lord  Herbert. 

That  place  in  the  world’s  account  which  he  thinks  lii3 
merit  capable  of. 

B.  Jonson,  Pref.  to  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

6.  Sufficiently  able  (to  do  something):  as, 
a man  capable  of  judging. 

Every  mind  seems  capable  of  entertaining  a certain 
quantity  of  happiness  which  no  institutions  can  increase, 
no  circumstances  alter,  and  entirely  independent  of  for- 
tune. Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xliv. 

7.  Having  legal  power  or  capacity : as,  a bas- 
tard is  not  capable  of  inheriting  an  estate. 

Of  my  land, 

Loyal  and  natural  hoy,  I’ll  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1. 

8.  Possessing  a good  degree  of  intelligence  or 
ability;  qualified;  able;  competent:  as,  a capa- 
ble judge ; a capable  instructor. 

To  be  born  rich  and  feeble  is  as  bad  a fate  as  to  be  bom 
poor  and  capable.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  487. 

=Syn.  8.  Qualified,  fitted,  adapted,  efficient,  clever,  skil- 
ful, gifted,  accomplished. 

capableness  (ka'pa-bl-nes),  n.  The  state,  or 
quality  of  being  capable ; capability;  capacity. 

In  a capable  man- 


cap3  (kap),  v.  t. ; pretf  and  pp.  capped,  ppr.  cap-  capably  (ka'pa-bli),  adv, 
ping.  [<  D.  kapen  (=  Sw.  kapa),  seize,  catch,  ner. 

make  prize  of/as  a privateer  or  pirate  (>  D.  capacifyt  (ka-pas  i-fi),  v.  t [<  L.  capax  (ca- 
kaap  privateering);  appar.  < L.  capere,  take,  pcic~),  capable,  + -fy,  q.  v.]  lo  qualify, 
seize,  capture:  see  capable,  captive , capture , Wisdom  eapaciff.es  us  to  enjoy  pleasantly  and  innocently 

et^Hence  cape)’3  and  copper3, «.]  1.  To  arrest,  all  good  things.  Barrow,  Sermons,  1. 1. 

Twelve  shillings  you  must  pay,  or  I must  cap  you.  CapaClOUS  (ka-pa  shus),  a.  [<  L.  capax  ( capac -), 
Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  2. 


Give  a cap  and  make  a leg  in  thanks. 

7.  A cap-sheaf  (which  see). — 8.  pi.  Fungi. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 9f.  A cape.  See  cape1.— A 
feather  in  one’s  cap.  Sw  feather.— Belt-rail  cap.  See 
belt-rail. — Black  cap.  (a)  The  cap  worn  by  a judge  when 
passing  sentence  of  death.  [British.]  (b)  The  cap  drawn 


Ralph  has  friends  that  will  not  suffer  him  to  he  capt  for 
ten  times  so  much. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  m.  2. 
2.  To  seize;  lay  hold  of  violently;  specifically, 
to  seize  (a  vessel)  as  a prize ; hence,  to  entrap 
or  insnare.  [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 


over  the  head  of  a criminal  immediately  before  he  is  gap1  (kap),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  capped,  ppr. 
hanged.— Cap  copped,  in  her.,  a bycocket  used .as  a bear-  camin(,  [Unassibilated  form  of  chap1,  chop1, 

ing. — Cap  in  crown,  in  her.,  the  cap  within  the  rim  or  (T.  fc.  oc  tho  hnndsi 2 Towrin- 

circle  of  the  crown,  and  covering  the  head.  Such  caps  q.  V.]  1.  lo  chap,  as  the  hands.  Z,  10  wnn 
are  represented  of  different  colors,  which  are  mentioned  kle. — 3.  lo  coagulate,  [rrov.  TiDg.J 


able  to  contain,  able  to  contain  much,  wide, 
large,  spacious,  also  capable,  susceptible  (<  ca- 
pere, hold,  contain:  see  capable),  + -ous.  For 
the  term.,  cf.  audacious,  fallacious.']  If.  Capa- 
ble of  receiving  or  bolding:  as,  a jar  capacious 
of  20  gallons. — 2.  Capable  of  bolding  much; 
roomy;  spacious:  as,  a capacious  vessel;  a ca- 
pacious bay  or  harbor;  a capacious  mind  or 
memory. 

Down  sunk  a hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep,_ 

Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Milton , P.  L.,  vii.  290- 


capacious 

The  fancy  which  he  [Edmund  Burke]  had  in  common 
with  all  mankind,  and  very  probably  in  no  eminent  de- 
gree, in  him  was  urged  into  unusual  activity  under  the 
necessities  of  his  capacious  understanding. 

De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

3f.  Disposed  to  receive  or  take  comprehensive 
views  (of). 

For  I write  not  to  such  translators,  but  to  men  capacious 
of  the  soul  and  genius  of  their  authors,  without  which  all 
their  labour  will  be  of  no  use  but  to  disgrace  themselves, 
and  injure  the  author  that  falls  into  their  slaughter-house. 

Dry  den,  Life  of  Lucian. 

capaciously  (ka-pa'shus-li),  ado.  In  a capa- 
cious manner  or  degree. 

capaciousness  (ka-pa'shus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  capacious.  ( a ) Wideness ; large- 
ness;  extensiveness.  (6)  Comprehensiveness;  power  of 
taking  a wide  survey : applied  to  the  mind. 

capacitate  (ka-pas'i-tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
capacitated,  ppr.  capacitating.  [<  capacity  + 
-ate2.  Of.  the  equiy.  It.  capacitare,  from  an  as- 
sumed L.  *capacitare.]  1.  To  make  capable ; 
enable. 

By  this  instruction  we  may  be  capacitated  to  observe 
these  errors.  Dryden. 

Specifically — 2.  To  furnish  with  legal  powers ; 
qualify;  as,  to  capacitate  one  for  an  office. 

capaeitation  (ka-pas-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  capaci- 
tate : see  -ation.]  The  act  of  making  capable. 

^.[Rare.] 

capacity  (ka-pas'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  capacities  (-tiz). 
[<  F.  capacite  = Pr.  capacitat  = Sp.  capaci- 
dad  = Pg.  capacidade  = It.  capacita,  < L.  ca- 
pacitates, < ccipax  ( capac -),  able  to  contain: 
see  capacious.]  1.  The  power  of  receiving 
or  containing ; specifically,  the  power  of  con- 
taining a certain  quantity  exactly;  cubic  con- 
tents. 

Our  globe  is  sailing  on  through  space,  like  some  huge 
ocean  steamer,  whose  capacity  for  coal  is  strictly  limited. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock,  Address  48th  Anniv.  TJn.  Theol.  Sem. 

2.  Receptivity;  susceptibility  to  being  pas- 
sively affected  m any  way ; power  of  receiving 
impressions,  or  of  being  acted  upon. 

Faculty  ...  is  properly  limited  to  active  power,  and, 
therefore,  is  abusively  applied  to  the  mere  passive  affec- 
tions of  mind.  Capacity , on  the  other  hand,  is  more  prop- 
erly limited  to  these.  Its  primary  signification,  which  is 
literally  room  for,  as  well  as  its  employment,  favors  this ; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  examples  of  its 
usage  in  an  active  sense.  Leibnitz,  as  far  as  I know,  was 
the  first  who  limited  its  psychological  application  to  the 
passivities  of  mind.  . . . The  active  [power]  may  be  called 
faculty,  and  perhaps  the  passive  might  be  called  capacity, 
or  receptivity. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  Bowen’s  Abridgment,  viii. 

Capacity  signifies  greater  passiveness  or  receptivity  than 
. . . [power  or  faculty].  Hence  it  is  more  usually  applied 
to  that  in  the  soul  by  which  it  does  or  can  suffer,  or  to 
dormant  and  inert  possibilities  to  be  aroused  to  exertions 
of  strength  or  skill,  or  to  make  striking  advances  through 
education  and  habit.  N.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  § 36. 

3.  Active  power;  ability:  as,  mental  capacity; 
the  capacity  of  a substance  to  resist  pressure. 

Hate,  and  fear,  and  remorse,  and  crime  have  in  them  the 
capacity  of  stirring  in  us  a horror  of  moral  repugnance 
such  as  pagan  art  had  no  means  of  awakening.  J.  Caird. 

Man’s  capacities  have  never  been  measured. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  12. 

Powhatan  gaue  him  Namontack  lift  trustie  servant,  and 
one  of  a shrewd,  subtill  capacitie. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  167. 

4.  Ability  in  a moral  or  legal  sense ; legal  quali- 
fication ; legal  power  or  right : as,  a man  or  a 
corporation  may  have  a capacity  to  give  or  re- 
ceive and  hold  estate ; A was  present  at  the 
meeting  in  his  capacity  of  director  (that  is,  in 
virtue  of  his  legal  qualification  as  a director). 

Ouer  that,  that  the  same  Master  and  Wardeyns,  and 
their  successors,  shuld  be  perpetuall  and  haue  capacite. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  310. 

He  had  been  restored  to  his  capacity  of  governing  by 
renouncing  the  errors  of  Popery.  Brougham. 

Hence — 5.  Character;  profession ; occupation ; 
function. 

You  desire  my  thoughts  as  a friend,  and  not  as  a mem- 
ber of  parliament ; they  are  the  same  in  both  capacities. 

Swift. 

6t.  A license ; authorization. 

They  gave  the  monks  leave  to  depart,  and  most  of  them, 
they  said,  desired  capacities  or  licenses  to  depart  to  be 
granted  to  them,  though  some  desired  to  be  assigned  to 
other  places  of  religion. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  v. 
Breathing  capacity.  Same  as  differential  capacity. — 
Capacity  for  heat,  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  any  object  one  degree,  being  the  pro- 
duct of  its  mass  into  its  specific  heat : sometimes  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  water  which  would  lie  raised 
one  degree  by  the  heat  in  question.— Capacity  Of  a 
conductor,  in  elect.,  the  quantity  of  electricity  required 
to  raise  its  potential  from  zero  to  unity.  The  capacity  of 
a sphere  is  proportional  to  its  radius,  and  in  the  C.  G.  S. 
system  of  electrostatic  units  is  numerically,  equal  to  its 
radius  expressed  in  centimeters.  The  capacity  is  in- 
creased by  proximity  to  a charge  of  an  opposite  kind,  as  is 
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shown  by  a condenser  like  the  Leyden  jar.  The  capacity 
of  a condenser  is  proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  plates 
and  to  the  dielectric  constant  or  specific  inductive  capac- 
ity of  the  insulating  medium,  and  inversely  proportional 
to  the  distance  between  the  plates.  The  unit  of  capacity 
is  the  farad,  or,  practically,  the  microfarad.  See  farad. — 
Differential  capacity,  extreme  differential  capac- 
ity, or  vital  capacity,  the  amount  of  air  which  can  be 
expelled  from  the  lungs  by  the  greatest  possible  expira- 
tion after  the  greatest  possible  inspiration.  It  is  usually 
about  214  cubic  inches.— Specific  Inductive  capacity, 
or  dielectric  constant,  in  elect.,  the  ratio  of  the  capac- 
ity of  a condenser  using  the  substance  spoken  of  as  a di- 
electric, to  the  capacity  of  a similar  condenser  using  air  as 
the  dielectric.— Standard  measure  of  capacity.  See 
measure.— Thermal  capacity  of  a body,  in  thermody- 
namics. the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  its  temper- 
ature by  one  degree  on  the  absolute  thermodynamic  scale; 
also,  capacity  for  heat. 

capade  (ka-pad'),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  In 
hat-making,  a bat.  E.  H.  Knight. 
cap-a-pie  (kap-a-pe'),  adv.  [Earlier  also  cap-a- 
pe, cap-a-pee,  capapee,  cape-a-pe  ; < OF.  de  cap 
a pie,  from  head  to  foot  (now  de  pied  en  cap, 
from  foot  to  head) : cap,  head  (see  cape2) ; pie, 
pied,  < L.  pes  ( ped -)  = E.  foot } q.  v.]  From 
head  to  foot ; all  oyer.  Also  written  cap-d-pie. 
See  cuts  under  armor. 

Arm’d  at  all  points,  exactly,  cap-a-pe. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 


capellane 

lar  garment  hanging  from  the  shoulders,  worn 
for  protection  against  the  weather. — 3.  The 
coping  of  a wall.  [North.  Eng.] — 4.  pi. 
Ears  of  corn  broken  off  in  thrashing.  [North. 
*Eng.] 

cape2  (kap),  n.  [<  F.  cap,  a cape,  headland, 
head  of  a ship,  also  lit.  a head,  < It.  capo  = Sp. 
Pg.  cabo,  a cape,  headland,  end,  extremity, 
It.  also  lit.  a head,  < L.  caput,  head:  see  caput, 
capital 1,  etc.]  1.  A piece  of  land  jutting  into 
a sea  or  a lake  beyond  the  adjoining  coast-line. 
— 2.  [cap.]  A wine  resembling  sherry  or  canary, 

from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope Cape  ash.  See 

asht. — Cape  chestnut,  jasmin,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
cape2  (kap),  v.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  caped,  ppr. 
caping.  [<  cape2,  n.,  after  the  orig.  F.  cap,  in 
sense  of  ‘head  of  a ship’;  cf.  F.  mettre  le  cap 
au  nord  ( sud , etc.),  hear  north  (south,  etc.).] 
Naut. , to  keep  a course ; head  or  point : as,  how 
does  she  cape? 

cape3  (ka'pe),  n.  [ML.,  2d  p'ers.  sing.  pres, 
impv.  of  L.  capere,  take : see  capable.']  In  Eng- 
land, a judicial  writ,  now  abolished,  used  in 
proceedings  by  the  king  or  a feudal  lord  to  re- 
cover land  on  the  default  of  a tenant : called 
cape  from  its  initial  word.  The  cape  magnum,  or 
grand  cape,  was  the  writ  for  possession  when  the  tenant 
failed  to  appear.  The  cape  parvum,  or  petit  cape,  was  the 
shorter  writ  issued  when  the  plaintiff  prevailed  after  the 
tenant  had  appeared. 


Grand  cape  lyeth  before  apparance,  and  petit  cape  after. 

. . . By  the  grand  cape  the  tenant  is  summoned  to 
answer  to  the  default,  and  over  to  the  demandant:  petit 
cape  summoneth  the  tenant  to  answer  to  the  default 
onely.  Termes  de  la  Ley.  N.  E.  D. 


Replevyne  of  land  upon  a grand  cape. 


Fraunce. 


A yellow  ointment,  with  which,  after  they  [the  Indians] 
have  bathed,  they  anoint  themselves  capapee. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  iii.  42. 

Far  from  being  disheartened,  however,  he  was  seen, 
anned  cap-a-pie,  on  horseback  from  dawn  to  evening. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  4. 

caparison  (ka-par'i-son),  n.  [<  OF.  caparas- 
son,  capcrasson,  F.  caparagon,  < Sp.  caparazon 
= Pg.  caparazao , a cover  for  a saddle,  a cover 
for  a coach,  a kind  of  aug.  of  capa,  a cloak, 
cover,  < ML.  capa,  cappa,  a cape : see  cap1  and  cape.a.pet  adv.  See  cap-a-pie. 
cope1.]  1.  A cloth  or  covering,  more  or  less  cape-cloakt  (kap'klok),  n.  A cloak  with  a cape, 
ornamented,  laid  over  the  saddle  or  furniture  caped  (kapt),  a.  [<  capel  + -ed2.]  Furnished 
of  a horse,  especially  of  a sumpter-horse  or  W1th  a cape  or  tippet. 

horse  of  state.  TT  rT  ^ , , . . ,.  . . 

_ , , , . , . „ He  [Lord  Kilmarnock]  wears  a caped  riding  coat,  and 

What  cares  he  now  for  curb  or  pricking  spur  . has  no^  even  removed  his  laced  hat. 

For  rich  caparisons  or  trapping  gay?  jy.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  422. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  286.  , , , . , . . 

Hence  — 2.  Clothing,  especially  sumptuous  aI®0  capul,  etc.,  == 

clothing;  equipment;  outfit. 

My  heart  groans 


Beneath  the  gay  caparison. 

Smollett,  The  Kegicide,  iii.  4. 


Ieel.  kapalt,  < Gael,  capull  = Ir.  capull,  capal,  < 
L.  cdbaXlus,  a horse : see  cabal 2 and  cheval.]  A 
horse. 

And  gaf  hym  capeles  to  hws  cart. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  333. 


Bothe  hey  and  cart  and  eek  his  caples  thre. 

Chaucer,  Friar’s  Tale,  1.  256. 


caparison  (ka-par'i-son),  v.  t.  [<  caparison,  n.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a caparison,  as  a horse. — 2. 

To  dress  sumptuously;  adorn  with  rich  dress.  rr,  • • i -i 

caparisoned  (ka-par'i-sond),  p . a.  [Pp.  of  ca-  capel2,  caple2  ka'pl),  n.  [Origin  unknown.] 
F v ••  * " n r In  mining , a wall  of  a lode : so  called  by  Cornish 

miners,  and  chiefly  when  the  country  closely  ad- 
jacent to  the  lode  itself  has  been  more  or  less 
altered  by  those  chemical  agencies  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  latter  was  formed.  This 
alteration  usually  shows  itself  in  a silicification  and  harden- 
ing of  the  rock.  The  capels  are  sometimes  themselves  so 
impregnated  with  metalliferous  particles  as  to  be  worth 
working;  in  such  cases  they  are  usually  recognized  as 
forming  a part  of  the  lode.  If  barren  of  ore,  they  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  country.  At  the  Mary  Ann 
wheal  (or  mine)  in  Cornwall,  and  perhaps  in  other  mines, 
the  capel  is  called  the  cab ; it  is  there  described  as  con- 
sisting of  chalcedonic  quartz,  and  is  considered  as  being 
a part  of  the  lode,  although  barren  of  ore.  The  word  is 
rarely  heard  outside  of  Cornwall.  In  the  United  States 
casing  takes  its  place  to  some  extent. 

capel3  (ka'pl),  n.  [Cf.  cap1,  n.f  2,  and  capling.] 
The  horn  joint  which  connects  the  two  parts 
of  a flail.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

capelan  (kap'e-lan),  n.  1.  A fish  of  the  family 
Gadidee,  Gadus  minutus,  the  poor. — 2.  Same  as 
parison , v.]  1.  Covered  with  a caparison  or  caplin 2. 

decorated  cloth,  as  a horse;  decked;  adorned,  capelin  (kap'e-lin),  n.  Same  as  caplin 2. 


War-horse  Caparisoned,  from  seal  of  Philip  of  Burgundy. 


The  steeds,  caparison’d  with  purple,  stand 
With  golden  trappings,  glorious  to  behold.  Dryden. 

2.  In  her.,  harnessed:  used  of  a horse  when 

saddled  and  prepared  for  the  field Caparisoned 

ancient,  in  her.,  covered  with  barding  and  housse.—  Ca- 
parisoned modern,  in  her.,  having  saddle,  etc.,  like  a 
modern  cavalry  charger. 

capcasef  (kap'kas),  n.  A case  for  containing 
articles  of  apparel;  a traveling-case  or  bag; 
also,  a receptacle  of  any  kind ; a box,  chest,  or 


capeline,  capelline  (kap'e-lin),  n.  [<  F.  cape- 
line = Sp.  Pg.  capellina  = It.  cappeUina,  < ME. 
capellina,  capelina,  cappilina, 
dim.  of  capella,  itself  a dim. 
of  capa,  cappa,  a cap,  hood: 
see  cap1,  cape1.]  A small 
skull-cap  of  iron  worn  by  light- 
armed men,  such  as  archers, 
in  the  middle  ages.  Also 
written  cappeline,  chapeline. 


• J"  t0  caPeiia 


have  become  a receptacle  for  papers,  etc, 

A capcase  for  your  linen  and  your  plate. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  v.  1. 
Shut  up  in  a silver  capcase.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. , p.  602. 

cape1  (kap),  n.  [<  ME.  cape,  < OF.  cape,  F.  cape, 
also  assibilated  chape,  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  capa  = 
It.  cappa,  a cloak,  cape,  < ML.  capa,  cappa,  a 
cape,  whence  also  by  different  channels  E.  cap1 
and  cope1,  which  are  thus  doublets  of  cape1 : see 
cap1,  cope1.]  1.  A circular  covering  for  the 


Capeline,  13th  cen- 


star  so  called,  lit.  a she-goat, 
dim.  of  capra,  a she-goat : see  - . 

caper1.]  A star,  the  fifth  m tached  to  it.  (From 
the  heavens  in  order  of  bright-  d^MobUtofran^.-'j 
ness.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
shoulder  of  Auriga,  in  front  of  the  Great  Bear,  nearly  on  a 
line  with  the  two  northernmost  of  the  seven  stars  forming 
Charles’s  Wain ; and  it  is  easily  recognized  by  the  prox- 
imity of  “the  Kids,”  three  stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude 
forming  an  isosceles  triangle.  The  spectrum  of  Capella  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  sun.  See  cut  under  Auriga. 


shoulders  and  adjacent  parts,  either  separate  capellanet  (kap'e-lan),  n.  [<  ML.  capellanus : 
or  attached  to  the  top  of  a garment,  as  that  see  chaplain.]  A chaplain ; a curate  of  a chap- 
of  a gown  or  an  overcoat. — 2.  A short  circu-  el.  Fuller. 


capellet 

capellet  (kap'e-let),  n.  [<  F.  capelet,  < 
capelletum,  capelletus,  a little  cap,  dim.  of 
pella,  a cap,  cape,  hood,  dim.  of  capa,  eappa,  a 
cap,  cape : see  cap1,  cape1.]  A kind  of  swell- 
ing like  a wen,  growing  on  the  hack  part  of  a 
horse’s  hock,  or  on  the  point  of  the  elbow.  Also 
written  capulet. 

capellina  (ka-pe-lye'na),  n.  [Sp.,  an  iron 
helmet,  the  headpiece  of  a helmet : see  cape- 
line.]  In  the  patio  process,  the  bell-shaped 
hood  of  copper  or  iron  beneath  which  the 
amalgam  is  distilled.  E.  Halse,  Diet,  of 
Mining.  [Mex.] 
capelline,  to.  See  capeline. 
capellmeister,  n.  See  kapellmeister. 
cape-merchantt,  cap-merchantt,  »•  [An  E. 
aceom.  of  It.  capo,  head  (see  cape2),  + mercante, 
merchant  (see  merchant).')  A master  merchant. 
Specifically— (a)  The  purser  or  supercargo  of  a ship.  ( b ) 
The  chief  manager  of  a trading  expedition  or  of  a factory. 

Euery  of  the  pettie  marchants  to  shewe  his  reckoning 
to  the  cape  mar  chant,  when  they,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be 
required.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  228. 

The  president  and  Captain  Martin’s  sickness  compelled 
me  to  be  cape-merchant. 

Captain  John  Smith,  Quoted  in  Tyler’s  Amer.  Lit.,  I.  23. 
caper1  (ka'per),  v.  i.  [Short  for  equiv.  capri- 
ole, formerly  spelled  capreall,  < It.  capriolare, 
caper,  leap  about  as  a goat  or  kid  ( capriola , > 
F.  capriole,  now  cabriole,  a caper,  a capriole),  < 
capriolo,  a kid  (as  dim.  of  caprio,  a roebuck,  a 
wild  goat),  < L.  capreolus,  a kind  of  wild  goat, 
dim.  of  (ML.)  capreus,  in  fern,  form  caprea,  a 
wild  goat,  prop,  adj.,  \ caper,  m.  (ML.  also  ca- 
bro{n-)),  a he-goat,  capra,  f.,  a she-goat  (>  It. 
capro,  m.,  capra,  f.,  = Sp.  cabron,  m.,  cabra,  f., 
= Pg.  cabro,  m.,  cabra,  f.,  =Pr.  cabra,  f.,  = F. 
cabri  (<  ML.  capritus),  m.,  OF.  chevre,  chievre, 
F.  chbtTre,  f.,  > ult.  E.  cheveril,  chevrette,  chevron, 
etc.).  Cf.  Gr.  mitpog,  a boar;  AS.  hcefer  = Icel. 
hafr,  a buck,  a he-goat.  See  capret,  capriole.) 
To  leap;  skip  or  jump;  prance;  spring:  as,  to 
caper  about  (as  a lamb  or  a child) ; “making 
a roan  horse  caper,”  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine. 

He  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  2. 

caper1  (ka'per),  n.  [<  caper1,  v.)  A leap ; a 
skip  or  spring,  as  in  dancing  or  mirth,  or  in  the 
frolic  of  a kid  or  lamb,  or  a child;  hence,  a 
sportive  or  capricious  action ; a prank. 

We  that  are  true  lovers  run  into  strange  capers. 

Shak.,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  i. 

To  cut  capers.  See  cut.  . 

caper2  (ka'per),  n.  [Of  the  product,  usually  in 
pi.  capers;  ME.  caperis,  cappares,  capparis,  after 
F.  capro,  cappre , now  cdpre  = It.  cappero 


803  capibara 

LL.  caper3  (ka'pfer),  ».  [=  G.  Icaper  = F.  capre,  < having  a wedge-shaped  shell  gaping  at  the  broad 

1 ca-  D.  kaper  (=  Dan.  kaper  = Sw.  kapare),  a priva-  end : the  largest  of  British  bivalves.  [Local  at 
teer,  < kapen  = Sw.  kapa  (cf.  G.  kapern  = Dan.  Plymouth  in  England.] 

kapre,  from  the  noun),  take,  seize,  make  a prize  capernoity  (kap  - er  - noi  ti),  a.  [Also  capper  - 
of  at  sea : see  cap3.)  Naut.,  a light-armed  ves-  noity,  -noitie,  -nutie,  -noited;  formation  uncer- 
sel  of  the  seventeenth  century,  used  by  the  tain.]  Crabbed;  irritable;  peevish.  Jamieson. 
Dutch  for  privateering.  [Scotch.] 

The  trade  into  the  Straight  can  neither  be  secured  by  capemOlty  (kap-er-noi  ti),  n.  [Cf. capernoity, 
our  own  convoys,  nor  by  the  French  fleets  in  the  Mediter-  a.)  The  noddle.  Jamieson.  [bcotcn.J 


caperont,  n.  [<  It.  capperone,  aug.  of  capparo, 
caper.*]  A kind  of  caper.  See  extract. 

Capperoni  [It.],  a kind  of  great  capers  for  sallets,  called 
caperons.  Fiona. 

caper-plant  (ka'per-plant),  n.  Same  as  caper2. 
capers  (ka/perz),  n.  pi.  The  bnds  of  the  caper- 
plant.  See  caper2. 

' n. 


ranean,  from  the  Dutch  capers. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  To  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Works,  1. 122. 

caperatet,  n.  [<  L.  caperatus,  pp.  of  caperare, 
wrinkle,  draw  together  in  wrinkles.]  To  frown. 

Coles,  1717. 

caper-bush  (ka'per-bush),  n.  Same  as  caper2. 
capercaillie,  capercailzie  (ka-per-kal'ye),  n.  ^ . 

[A  book-word  of  uncertain  etym.,  and  hence  cg,per-sauce  (ka'per-sas),  n.  A sauce  seasoned 
of  unstable  form ; also  written  capercally,  and  containing  capers:  usually  a white 

formerly  capercaille,  -cayllie,  -caile,  -callie,  -call,  sauc6i 

-caly,  -kally,  -caleg,  -cail,  -kaillie,  cobber-kely  ; caper-spurge  (ka'per-sperj),  n.  A plant,  Eu- 
also  capercailzie,  “capercailye  s wilde  horse  phorna  Lathyris,  also  called  wild  caper.  See 
(Boece,  tr.,  A.  D.  1536),  caper  caly  eane,  and  (with  ^ per2  and  spurge. 

z repr.  the  old  form  of  y,  and  properly  pro-  caper_tea  (ka'per-te),  n.  A peculiar  kind  of 
nonneed  y)  capercailzie  (a.  d.  1621),  -calze  (said  ^lack  tea,  with  a knotty  curled  leaf,  so  named 
to  have  been  first  used  A.  D.  1578),  -kailzei,  etc. ; from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  caper. 

caper-tree  (ka'per-tre).  n.  The  Capparis  no- 
bilis,  a small  tree  of  Australia,  with  a pulpy 
fruit  of  the  size  of  a large  orange. 

Capetian  (ka-pe'shian),  a.  [After  F.  Capetien, 

< Capet.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Hugh  Capet,  founder  of  the  dynasty 
which  succeeded  the  Frankish  Carolingians  on 
the  throne  of  France  (a.  d.  987)  : as,  the  Cape- 
tian family  or  dynasty;  Capetian  documents. 
The  succeeding  royal  houses  (that  of  Valois,  1328,  and  that 
of  Bourbon,  1589)  being  of  the  same  blood,  Capet  was  popu- 
larly  considered  their  family  name ; hence  Louis  XVI.  was 
arraigned  before  the  National  Convention  under  the  name 
of  Louis  Capet.  , -i, 

capeuna  (kap-e-6'na),  n.  [Braz.]  A fish  ot 
the  family  tlcemulonidce,  Ecemulon  trivittatum 
or  quadrilineatwm.  It  has  a more  slender  body  and 
smaller  mouth  than  most  of  its  congener’s,  and  the  body 
has  three  or  four  distinct  longitudinal  golden  streaks  on 
the  sides.  It  inhabits  the  Caribbean  sea  and  Brazilian 
coast.  Also  called  white  grunt.  _ 

cape-weed  (kap'wed),  «.  1.  The  archil  lichen, 
lioccella  tinctoria : so  called  _ from  the  Cape 
Verd  islands,  whence  the  article  is  exported. 
— 2.  In  Australia,  the  Cryptostemma  calendula- 
a composite  plant  of  South  Africa  (the 


Capercaillie  ( Tetrao  urogctllus). 

Latinized  capricalca;  a Sc.  word  of  Gael,  ori- 


gin, the  Gael,  formbeing  capull-coille,  explained 
..o  fl...  inruit  t.bo  wnnfl.’  nr  lit.  the  ‘horse  of 


Cape),  allied  to  the  marigold,  which  has  become 

_ _ extensively  naturalized  in  some  districts. 

theVood>Tappar““like' the"  NL.'  name  urogal-  capful  (kap'ful),  n.  [<  cap1  + -ful.)  As  much 
lus,  ‘ ox-cock,’  in  ref.  to  its  size),  < capull,  horse,  as  fills  a cap ; a small  quantity, 
or  rather  mare  (see  capel1),  + coille,  a wood,  f"1 

forest.  But  the  Gael,  form  may  be  an  aocom. 
one,  and  the  word  is  otherwise  explained  as  < 

Gael,  cabliar,  a hawk,  any  old  bird,  + coileacli, 
a eock.  Cf.  Gael.  comp,  coileacli-coille,  a wood- 
cock ( coille , a wood) ; coileach-dubli,  a black- 
cock ( dubh , black) ; coileach-fraoich,^  a moor-  gaph,  kaph.  (kaf),  to. 


£1.  capers; 

i.;  < F.  ci  ^ „ . 

(=  Sp.  Pg.  with  Ar.  article  alcaparra)  = D.  kap- 
per  = G.  kaper  = Dan.  Icapers  = Sw.  Icapris,  < L. 
capparis,  < Gr.  nairxapic,  the  caper-plant,  a ca- 
per, < Ar.  kabbdr,  qabbdr  = Pers.  kabar,  capers.] 

A plant,  Capparis  spinosa,  the  buds  of  which 
(called  capers)  are  much  used  as  a condiment. 

The  bush  is  a low  shrub,  growing  on  old  walls,  in  fissures 
of  rocks,  or  among  rubbish,  in  the  countries  bordering  the 

12  to  13  pounds.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  Norway  and 
Sweden  being  its  favorite  homes.  For  some  time.it  was 
almost  or  wholly  extinct  in  Great  Britain;  but  it  now 
again  holds  a place  in  the  British  fauna,  and  constitutes 
one  of  its  greatest  ornaments.  The  male  is  commonly 
called  the  mountain -cock  or  cock-of-the-woods. 

capercalzet,  n.  Same  as  capercaillie. 

caperclawt,  capperclawt,  v.  t.  [Erroneous 
forms  of  clapperclaw.)  To  tear  with  the  nails ; 
clapperclaw;  abuse. 

He  caperclaweth  Beza  very  sore.  Birch. 

caper-cutting  (ka'per-kul/ing),  a.  Dancing  in  * 
a frolicsome  manner ; flighty.  Beau,  and  Fl. 
caperdewsiet,  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  The 
stocks. 

I here  engage  myself  to  loose  ye, 

And  free  your  heels  from  caperdewsie. 

S.  Butl&r,  Hudibras,  II.  i.  831. 

caperer  (ka'per-er),  to.  One  who  capers,  leaps, 
and  skips  about,  or  dances  frolicsomely. 

The  nimble  caperer  on  the  cord. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires. 

, , „ . , , . . caperkailliet  (ka-per-kal'ye),  to.  Same  as  co- 

Mediterranean.  The  buds  are  collected  and  preserved  in  v r 

vinegar.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  the  unripe  fruit  is  em-  percauae.  , n?  Ji.i  1 

ployld  in  the  same  way.  Also  called  caper-hush  or  caper-  caperlash  (ka'per-lash),  TO.  [L.dial.J  Abusive 


There  came  a capful  of  grape  right  in  our  faces. 

W.  II . Russell. 


Caper-bush  ( Capparis  spinosa). 


plant,  and  formerly  caper-tree.  o o 

The  caper  plant,  with  its  white-and-purple  blossoms,  CctpcrlOIlgCr  (ka-per-long  g©r),  n.  [X  It.  CCtppa 
flourishes  among  the  piles  of  rubbish. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  206. 

Bean-caper  the  Zygophyllum  Fabago,  the  flower-buds  of 
which  are  used  as  capers. — Wild  caper,  the  caper-spurge, 

Euphorbia  Lathyris,  whose  immature  capsules  are  used 
as  a substitute  for  real  capers. 


A capful  of  wind  (naut.),  a moderate  gale  lasting  only  a 
short  time. 

I warrant  you  you  were  frightened,  wa’n’t  you,  last 
night,  when  it  blew  but  a capful  of  wind. 

Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

N-  7 ,,  , /7  ...  [Heb  .kaph.']  An  ancient 

cock  or  red-grouse  cock  (fraoch,  heath,  moor) ; Jewish  liquid  measure,  equal  to  about  2£  pints. 
coileach-oidhche,  an  owl,  lit.  night-cock  (oidhche,  caphar  (kaf'ar),  n.  [Ar.  Jchafor , road-guard, 
night).]  The  Scotch  name  for  the  wood-grouse,  r0ad-toll,  < khafdrah , defense,  guard.]  1.  A 
Tetrao  urogallus , the  largest  of  the  gallinaceous  p0S^  or  station  where  money  is  collected  from 
birds  of  Europe,  the  male  sometimes  weighing  passengers  for  maintaining  the  security  of  the 

roads. 

I and  my  horse  swam  separately  ashore ; at  a small  dis- 
tance from  thence  was  a caphar,  or  turnpike. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  Int. , p.  lvi. 

2.  The  tax  so  collected. 

These  Caphars  are  certain  duties  which  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  pay,  at  several  passes  upon  the  Road,  to  Offi- 
cers, who  attend  in  their  appointed  Stations  to  receive 
them.  Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  4. 

In  the  self  same  place  a Temple  was  erected,  . . . unto 
which  the  Arabians  would  not  suffer  us  to  ascend,  . . . 
untill  we  had  payed  the  caphar  they  demanded. 

Sandy s,  Travailes  (1652),  p.  135. 

capias  (ka'pi-as),  n.  [L.,  take  (impv.),  2d  pers. 
sing.  pres.  subj.  (an  impv.  use)  of  cap  ere,  take: 
see  capable .]  In  law,  a writ  in  a civil  action 
directing  that  the  person  of  the  defendant  be 
taken  into  custody.  The  commonest  kinds  are  the 
capias  ad  respondendum  (take  to  answer),  which  is  is- 
sued to  arrest  before  judgment  (this  is  the  usual  sense 
when  the  word  capias  is  used  alone),  and  the  capias  ad 
satisfaciendum  (take  to  satisfy,  usually  abbreviated  _ to 
ca.  8a.),  which  is  issued  after  judgment,  for  execution 
against  the  person.  A testatum  capias  was  a second  or 
further  writ,  allowed  in  certain  cases  where  the  return  of 
the  first  attested  the  absence  of  the  defendant, 
capibara  (kap-i-ba'ra),  n.  [Pg.  capibara,  capy- 
bara , < Tnpi  capiguara , ' grass-eater/  Cf.  ca- 
biai .]  The  cabiai  or  water-cavy  of  South 

America,  Hydrocheerus  capibara , the  largest 
living  quadruped  of  the  hystricomorphic  series 
of  the  simplicident  rodents ; the  only  known 
representative  of  the  fami ly  Hydrochoeridse.  it 
is  related  to  the  Caviidce,  but  distinguished  from  them  by 
certain  cranial  and  dental  characters.  The  animal  is  3 


language.  Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.] 
caperlonger  (ka-per-long'ger),  to.  [< 
longa  (now  lunga),  pi.  u cappelongne,  a kmde  ot 
long  skallops  or  cockles”  (Florio):  cappa,  a 
cape ; longa,  lunga,  fern,  of  longo,  lungo,  long : 
see  cape1  and  long1.]  A bivalve  mollnsk  of  the 
family  Pinnidce  or  wing-shells,  Pinna  pectinata, 


capibara 

or  4 feet  long,  has  a massive  body,  a heavy  flat  head,  broad 
obtuse  muzzle,  small  eyes  and  ears,  short  stout  legs  with 
hoof-like  claws,  a mere  stump  of  a tail,  coarse  pelage,  and 
brownish  coloration,  and  weighs  about  100  pounds.  It 
abounds  in  tropical  rivers,  and  is  especially  common  in 
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their  spreading  over  surfaces  (as  oil  on  water), 

and  various  other  phenomena  explicable  proxi-  

mately  by  surface-tension  and  ultimately  by  eapistrum  (ka-pis'trum),  n. 


. • §pf 

SfJ 

Capibara,  or  Water-cavy  ( Hydrochcertts  capibara). 

Brazil  and  among  the  islands  of  the  La  Plata,  living  gen- 
erally in  small  companies  in  the  heavy  vegetation  of  the 
banks,  and  on  alarm  taking  to  the  water,  in  which  it 
swims  and  dives  with  ease.  It  is  mild  and  inoffensive  in 
disposition,  and  is  easily  tamed.  The  flesh  is  edible.  Also 
called  water-hog  and  water-pig.  Also  written  capybara, 
eapibar,  capivara. 

In  shaded  nooks  beneath  the  boughs,  the  capybaras, 
rabbits  as  large  as  sheep,  went  paddling  sleepily  round 
and  round.  Kingsley,  Westward  IIo,  p.  35b. 

capidgi  (kap'i-ji),  n.  [<  Turk,  qapiji,  lit.  a por- 
ter, doorkeeper,  < qapi,  door,  gate.]  An  execu- 
tioner in  Turkey  and  Persia. 

In  Turkey  and  Persia,  when  the  enemies  ol  a great  man 
have  sufficient  influence  to  procure  a warrant  lor  his  death, 
a capidgi  or  executioner  is  despatched  with  it  to  the  vic- 
tim, who  quietly  submits  to  his  late. 

T.  H.  Home,  Introd.  to  Study  ol  Holy  Script.,  III.  140. 

capillaceons  (kap-i-la'shius),  a.  [<  L.  capilla- 
ceus,  hair-like,  of  hair,  < capillus,  hair:  see 
capillary.']  Hair-like  in  dimensions  or  appear- 
ance ; capillary. 

capillaire  (kap-i-lar'),  n.  [F.,  the  maidenhair 
fern  (=  E.  capillary,  n.,  3),  and  a syrup  made  from 
it,  < LL.  capillaris  (sc.  herba,  herb),  maidenhair : 
see  capillary .]  1.  The  maidenhair  fern,  Adian- 
tum  Capillus-Veneris. — 2.  A kind  of  syrup  pre- 
pared with  maidenhair  fern ; also,  by  extension, 
any  simple  syrup,  as  of  sugar  or  honey,  flavored 
with  orange-flowers  or  orange-flower  water. 

capillament  (ka-pil'a-ment),  n.  [<  L.  capilla- 
mentum,  the  hair,  hairy  fibers  of  plants,  < ca- 
pillus, hair : see  capillary.]  A filament  or  fine 
fiber ; specifically,  in  hot.,  the  filament  form- 
ing the  stalk  of  the  stamen ; a small  fine  thread 
like  a hair. 

The  solid  capillaments  of  the  nerves. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  § 224. 

capillarimeter  (kap^t-la-run'e-ter),  n.  [<  L. 
capillaris  (see  capillary)  + metrum,  measure.] 
A device  for  testing ‘oils  by  the  size  of  the 
drops  which  fall  from  a point  of  standard  size 
under  fixed  conditions  of  temperature,  etc. 

capillariness  (kap'i-la-ri-nes  orka-pil'a-ri-nes), 
n.  The  state  of  being  capillary;  capillarity. 

^.[Eare.] 

capillarity  (kap-i-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  capillaris 


cohesion  and  adhesion,  considered  as  forces 
acting  at  finite  but  insensible  distances. — 6. 
In  surg.,  linear:  descriptive  of  a fracture  of 
the  skull  without  separation  of  the  parts  of 
the  injured  bones.— Capillary  antennae,  in  entom., 
antennie  in  which  the  joints  are  long,  slender,  and  very 
loosely  articulated,  the  outer  ones  being  generally  a lit- 
tle longer;  this  is  regarded  as  a modification  of  the  ele- 
vate type.— Capillary  attraction,  capillary  repul- 
sion, attraction  or  repulsion  due  to  surface  tension,  that, 
is,  to  the  forces  between  the  particles  of  the  surface  film 
of  a liquid  and  between  it  and  any  body  with  which  it  is 
in  contact.  Floating  bodies,  as  particles  of  sawdust,  are 
drawn  together  and  to  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel 
by  capillary  attraction  ; two  bodies,  one  of  which  is  wet 
by  the  liquid  while  the  other  is  not,  repel  each  other. 
The  rise  of  a liquid  along  the  walls  of  a vessel  wet  by  it 
and  the  elevation  or  depression  of  liquids  in  tubes  are  due 
to  capillary  action.— Capillary  bottle,  a bottle  with  a 
dropping-tube,  used  in  preparing  objects  for  the  micro- 
scope.—Capillary  bronchitis.  See  bronchitis.—  Cap- 
illary electrometer.  See  electro-capillary. — Capil- 
lary filter,  a simple  water-filter,  consisting  of  a cord  of 
loose  fiber,  as  a cotton  candle-wick,  one  end  of  which 
is  placed  in  the  water,  while  the  other  end  hangs  over 
the  edge  of  the  vessel.  The  water  is  drawn  through  the 
cord  by  capillary  action,  without  its  impurities. — Capil- 
lary repulsion.  See  capillary  attraction.—  Capillary 
tubes,  tubes  with  very  small  bores,  of  which  the 
diameter  is  only  a fraction  of  a centimeter.  If  a tube 
of  this  sort,  open  at  both  ends,  is  taken  and  one  of  its 
ends  immersed  in  water,  the  water  will  rise  within  the  tube 
to  a sensible  height  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
vessel,  the  height  being  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the 
bore ; that  is,  the  smaller  the  bore  the  greater  the  height,. 
Different  liquids  rise  in  capillary  tubes  to  different  heights. 
The  rise  is  explained  by  the  action  of  cohesion  as  a force 
acting  at  insensible  distances  (hence  called  capillary  at- 
traction), which  produces  a tension  of  the  superficial  film 
of  the  liquid  (see  surface-tension)  that  exerts  a pull  up- 
ward where  the  surface  is  concave,  as  when  the  tube  is 
moistened  by  the  liquid  (as  glass  or  metal  by  water,  alco- 
hol, etc.),  but  a pressure  downward  where  the  surface  is 
convex  ; consequently,  those  liquids  which  do  not  adhere 
to  or  wet  the  surface  of  the  tube  immersed  in  them  stand 
lower  within  than  without.  Mercury,  for  example,  is  de- 
pressed in  a glass  tube,  but  rises  in  one  of  tin,  to  which  it 
can  adhere.  The  oil  rises  in  the  wick  of  a lamp  or  candle 
by  this  principle.— Capillary  vessels,  in  anat.,  the  capil- 
laries. 

II.  n. ; pi.  capillaries  (-riz).  1.  A tube  with 
a small  bore.  Specifically — 2.  In  anat.:  (a) 
One  of  the  minute  blood-vessels  which  form 
a network  between  the  terminations  of  the 
arteries  and  the  beginnings  of  the  veins.  They 
are  formed  of  a single  endothelial  coat,  and  the  finer  ones 
may  he  no  larger  in  diameter  than  is  sufficient  to  allow 
the  passage  of  a blood-corpuscle,  (ft)  One  of  the  mi- 
nute lymphatic  ducts,  (c)  One  of  the  intercel- 
lular passages  in  the  liver  which  unite  to  form 
the  bile-duets. — 3f.  In  hot.,  a fern:  especially 
applied  to  such  ferns  as  grow  like  tufts  of  hair 
on  walls.  Sir  T.  Browne.  See  I.,  2. 

capillationt  (kap-i-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  capillu- 
Uo{n-),  prop,  being  hairy,  < capillatus,  hairy,  < 
capillus,  hair:  see  capillary.]  1.  A blood-ves- 
sel like  a hair;  a capillary.  Sir  T.  Browne. — 
2.  Hairiness;  a making  a thing  hairy.  Bailey, 
1727. 

capillaturet  (ka-pil'a-tur),  n.  [<  L.  capillatura, 
the  hair,  esp.  false  hair,  < capillatus,  hairy : see 
capiUation.]  A bush  of  hair;  frizzling  of  the 
hair.  [Eare.] 


(see  capillary)  + -ity.f  The  state  or  condition  capilli  (ka-pil'I),  n.  pi.  [L.  (NL.),  pi.  of  capil- 


of  being  capillary;  capillary  attraction. 

I was  already  perfectly  familiar  with  the  notion  of  a 
skin  upon  the  surface  of  liquids,  and  I had  been  taught  by 
means  of  it  to  work  out  problems  in  capillarity. 

. IT.  K.  Clifford,  lectures,  1. 147. 

capillary  (kap'i-la-ri  or  ka-pil'a-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  capillaris,  pertaining  to  "the  hair  (LL. 
herba  capillaris,  maidenhair  fern),  < capillus, 
the  hair,  prop,  of  the  head  (for  *e apitlusl),  < 
caput  ( capit -),  head:  see  caput.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  hair:  as,  a capillary 
lotion ; capillary  fibers  or  threads. — 2.  Specifi- 
cally, in  hot.,  resembling  hair  in  the  manner  of 
growth:  applied  in  this  sense  by  Eay,  Boer- 
haave,  and  other  early  botanists  to  ferns. 

Capillary  or  capillaoeous  plants  are  such  as  have  no 
main  stalk  or  stem,  but  grow  to  the  ground,  as  hairs  on 
the  head ; and  which  bear  their  seeds  in  little  tufts  or 
protuberances  on  the  backside  of  tlieir  leaves.  Quincy. 


lus,  hair:  see  capillary.']  In  entom.,  hairs  on 
the  upper  part  or  front  and  vertex  of  an  in- 
sect’s head. 

capillifolious  (ka-pil-i-fd'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  capil- 
lus, hair,  + folium,  leaf : see  folio.]  Having 
hair-like  leaves. 

capilliform  (ka-pil'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  capillus, 
hair,  + forma,  form.]  In  the  shape  or  form  of 
a hair  or  hairs : as,  a capilliform  fiber. 

capillitium  (kap-i-lish'i-um),  n.  [L.,  the  hair 
collectively,  < capillus,  hair:  see  capillary.]  In 
hot.:  (a)  The  variously  constituted  intricate 
filamentous  structure  which  together  with  the 
spores  fills  the  spore-case  in  many  of  the  gen- 
era of  the  Myxomycetes.  (b)  The  stout  hyph® 
which  are  found  at  maturityin  the  spore-mass 
of  some  genera  of  G asteromycetes,  as  Lycoper- 
don,  Geaster,  and  Bovista. 


3.  Eesembling  a single  hair ; specifically,  in  capillose  (kap'i-los),  a.  [<  L.  capillosus,  < ca- 
anat.,  having  (as  a tube)  so  small  a bore  that  pillus,  hair:  see  capillary.]  Hairy;  abounding 
water  cannot  be  poured  into  it,  and  will  not  "with  hair. 

run  through  it.— 4.  Pertaining  to  a capillary  capirote  (kap'i-rot),  n.  A name  of  the  com- 
or  to  capillaries : as,  capillary  circulation.  mol|  blackcap  warbler  of  Europe,  Sylvia  atri- 
The  quickness  with  which  a withered  slip  revives  on 
being  placed  in  water,  shows  us  the  part  which  capillary  capistra,  n.  1 '1  Ural  of  eapistrum. 
action  plays.  _ H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 12.  capistrate  (ka-pis'trat),  a.  [<  L.  capistratus, 

5.  Pertaining  to  the  phenomena  of  the  rise  pp.  of  capistrare,  tie  with  a halter,  bind,  fas- 
ot  fluids  m tubes  and  chinks,  and,  more  gen-  ten,  < eapistrum,  a halter : see  eapistrum.]  In 
eraily,  to  the  collecting  of  liquids  in  drops,  ornitli.,  cowled  or  hooded;  masked;  having  the 


front  of  the  head  covered,  as  if  by  a mask,  with 
marked  color. 

, ph  capistra  (-tra). 
[L.,  a halter,  a muzzle,  a band,  < capere,  hol'd : 
see  capable .j  1.  A bandage  worn  by  ancient 
flute-players  to  prevent  the  undue  distention  of 
the  cheeks  in  blowing  their  instruments. — 2.  In 
surg.,  a bandage  for  the  head. — 3.  In  ornitli.: 
(a)  Properly,  the  face  of  a bird;  the  part  of 
the  head  about  the  bill,  especially  when  dis- 
tinguished in  any  way,  as  by  a mask  of  color. 
Sundevall.  (ft)  A mask  of  color  enveloping  more 
or  less  of  the  head  like  a hood,  as  in  the  hooded 
gull,  Larus  capistratus. 
capita,  n.  Latin  plural  of  caput. 
capitaine  (kap'i-tan),  n.  [P.  capitame,  a cap- 
tain.] A labroid  fish,  Lachnolcemus  maximus 
or  fatcatus,  better  known  as  hogfish.  See  cut 
under  hogfish. 

capital1  (kap'i-tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  capital,  < 
OP.  and  P.  capital  (AS.  Capitol,  in  comp,  capi- 
tol-mccsse,  first  mass)  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  capital  = 
It.  capitale,  < L.  capitalis,  relating  to  the  head, 
and  hence  to  life,  dangerous,  capital,  also  chief, 
preeminent,  < caput  (capit-),  head:  see  caput.] 

1.  a.  If.  Eelating  to  the  head;  situated  on  the 
head. 

Needs  must  the  serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 
Expect  with  mortal  pain.  Milton , P.  L.,  xii.  383. 

2.  Used  at  tlie  head  or  beginning,  as  of  a sen- 
tence, line,  or  word.  See  capital  letters , below. 
— 3.  Affecting  the  head  or  life;  incurring  or 
involving  the  forfeiture  of  life;  punishable 
with  death:  as,  treason  and  murder  are  capital 
offenses  or  crimes ; hence,  fatal ; most  serious : 
as,  a capital  mistake. 

By  the  lawes  of  all  kingdomes  it  is  a capitall  crime  to 
devise  or  purpose  the  death  of  the  king. 

Spenser,  State  ol:  Ireland. 

The  law  which  made  forgery  capital  in  England  was 
passed  without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  India.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

4.  First  in  importance ; chief ; principal. 

This  had  been 

Perhaps  thy  capital  seat,  from  whence  had  spread 
All  generations.  Milton , P.  L.,  xi.  343. 

Whatever  is  capital  and  essential  in  Christianity. 

Is.  Taylor. 

The  capital  peculiarity  of  the  eloquence  of  all  times  of 
revolution  ...  is  that  the  actions  it  persuades  to  are  the 
highest  and  most  heroic  which  men  can  do. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  173. 

A ministry  which  has  been  once  defeated  on  a capital 
question  rarely  recovers  its  moral  force. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

5.  Very  good;  excellent;  first-class:  as,  a 
capital  singer  or  player;  a capital  dinner;  a 
capital  fellow. 

When  the  reading  was  over,  nobody  said  capital,  or  even 
good,  or  eveu  tolerable.  T.  Ilooh,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  ii. 

In  a dirty  little  inn,  ill-kept  by  friendly,  simple  people, 

I had  a capital  breakfast. 

C.  D.  Warner , Roundabout  Journey,  p.  52. 
Capital  cross.  See  crossi.— Capital  letters  (capital  A, 
B,  C,  etc.),  in  writing  and  printing,  letters  of  a larger  face 
than,  and  differing  more  or  less  in  form  from,  the  letters 
constituting  the  bulk  of  the  text  (small  or  lower-case  let- 
ters), and  corresponding  in  the  main  (especially  in  print- 
ing) to  the  majuscules  of  ancient  inscriptions  and  manu- 
scripts, which  were  wholly  written  in  such  letters:  so 
called  because  used  in  headings,  and  at  the  beginning  or 
head  of  sentences,  lines  of  poetry,  proper  names,  etc. — 
Capital  manse  t.  See  manse.—  Capital  offense,  crime, 
or  felony,  a crime  or  offense  which  involves  the  penalty 
of  death.  All  the  more  serious  offenses  against  society 
were  punishable  with  death  until  comparatively  recent 
times  (the  number  in  England  in  Blackstones  time, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  being  160) ; but  now  the  only 
civil  crimes  generally  treated  as  capital  are  murder,  pi- 
racy, and  treason,  to  which  rape,  arson,  and  one  or  two 
others  are  added  in  some  countries  or  states. — Capital 
stock.  See  capital 2,  n.,  and  stock.  =Syn.  4.  Leading, 
prominent,  important,  essential.— 5.  Prime,  splendid,  per- 
fect. 

II.  n.  1.  The  city  or  town  which  is  the  of- 
ficial seat  of  government  in  a country,  state, 
or  province,  or  of  justice  in  a county. — 2.  A 
capital  letter  (which  see,  under  I.).  Abbre- 
viated cap.— Eustic  capitals,  in  early  Roman  manu- 
scripts, a form  of  letters  differing  from  the  square  capitals 
in  that  the  lines  are  more  free  and  the  forms  more  slender 
and  less  angular.— Square  capitals,  in  early  Roman 
manuscripts,  a form  of  letters  in  which  the  horizontal 
lines  are  carefully  made  at  right  angles  with  the  vertical 
strokes.  The  forms  are  based  on  those  of  the  lapidary 
inscriptions.  The  rustic  and  square  capitals  were  used 
contemporaneously,  and  were  generally  superseded  by  the 
uncial  characters  as  early  as  the  sixth  century. 

capital2  (kap'i-tal),  n.  [=  D.  Tcapitaal  = G. 
Dan.  kapital  — Sw.  capital,  < F.  capital  = Sp. 
Pg.  capital =li.  capitale,  < ML.  capitale,  wealth, 
stock  (whence  also  nit.  the  earlier  E.  forms 
chattel  and  cattle,  q.  v.),  prop.  neut.  of  L.  capi- 
talis, principal,  chief:  see  capital L]  1.  In  po- 
ll t.  econ. : (a)  That  part  of  the  produce  of  indus- 
try which,  in  the  form  either  of  national  or  of  in- 


capital  805  capitibranchiate 

<?iv.’^ual.  wcaltlli  18  available  for  further  pro-  capital4t  (kap'i-tal),  m.  [<  ME .capitel,  capitle  capitan-pacha,  n.  See  captain-pasha. 

(partly  < AS.  capitul),  also  assibilated  chapi-  capitata,  n.  Plural  of  capitatum. 
tel,  chapitle,  chapitre,  < OP.  capitle,  chapitle,  capitate (’  " 

chapitre,  P.  chapitre  = Sp.  capitulo  = Pg. 


duetion;  an  accumulation  of  the  products 
of  past  labor  capable  of  being  used  in  the 
support  of  present  or  future  labor.  (6)  All 
forms  of  wealth  employed  as  means  of 
further  production;  “that  part  of  [a  man’s] 
wealth  which  he  devotes  to  acquiring  an  in- 
come in  the  form  of  money,  or,  more  gener- 
ally, to  acquisition  ...  by  means  of  trade.” 

Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics  (3d  ed.), 

p.  144.  (c)  The  permanent  fund  of  productive  capitalisation,  capitalise, 
wealth.  ‘ Capital’  in  this  sense  is  contrasted  capitalize. 
with  ‘ capital  goods,’  the  concrete,  perishable  capitalism  (kap'i-tal-izm),  n. 
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or  imperishable  objects  in  which  it  is  embodied. 
(d)  Material  means  of  production  owned  by 
one  person  and  used  to  produce  goods  for  the 
market  by  means  of  the  hired  labor  of  other 
persons.  This  is  the  conception  of  Marx  and 
the  Marxian  socialists.— 2.  Specifically,  the 
wealth  employed  in  carrying  on  a particular 
trade,  manufacture,  business,  or  undertaking; 
stock  in  trade;  the  actual  estate,  whether  in 
money  or  property,  which  is  owned  and  em- 
ployed by  an  individual,  firm,  or  corporation 
m business;  also,  capitalization.  As  commonly 
used  to  indicate  financial  resources,  it  implies  ownership, 
and  does  not,  without  qualification,  include  borrowed 
money.  With  reference  to  a corporation,  it  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  sum  subscribed  and  paid  in,  or  secured  to  be 
paid  in,  by  the  shareholders,  with  the  addition  of  all  un- 
divided gains  or  profits  realized  in  the  use  and  invest- 
ment of  those  sums ; or  if  losses  have  been  incurred,  then 
it  is  the  residue  after  deducting  such  losses.  See  stock. 

3.  Figuratively,  productive  resources  of  any 
kind,  whether  physical  or  moral.— Active  capi- 
tal. See  active.  — Circulating  capital,  that  part  of  capi- 
tal  which  is  consumed  in,  or  assumes  a new  form  by  the 
effect  of,  a single  use,  or,  having  been  once  used,  ceases 
to  be  directly  available  for  the  same  service,  as  the  raw 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article. 


_ _ * - 0.  ca- 

pttulo  = It.  capitolo  = D.  kappitel  = G-.  capitel 
— Dan.  kapitel  = Sw.  capitel,  < L.  capitulum,  a 
chapter,  lit.  a little  head,  dim.  of  caput  ( capit -), 
head:  see  caput,  and  cf.  chapter,  chapiter,  doub- 
lets of  capital L]  A chapter  or  section  of  a 
book. 

See  capitalization, 

,...[<  capital 2 + 

-ism.  J 1.  The  state  of  having  capital  or  prop- 
erty ; possession  of  capital. 

The  sense  of  capitalism  sobered  and  dignified  Paul  de 
Florae.  Thackeray , Newcomes,  xlvi. 

2.  The  concentration  or  massing  of  capital  in 
the  hands  of  a few ; also,  the  power  or  influence 
of  large  or  combined  capital. 

Industry  is  carried  on  by  the  concentration  of  large 
sums  of  capital ; it  is  there  [in  England]  that  capitalism  has 
developed  most  largely,  and  has  thus  prepared  the  causes 
of  its  own  destruction. 

Orpen,  tr.  of  Lavelaye’s  Socialism,  p.  209. 

The  working-men  find  the  journals  out  of  sympathy 
with  their  aims  and  aspirations,  and  have  learnt  to  regard 
them  as  hopelessly  subservient  to  what  they  call  capital- 
lsm • N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  312. 


capitate  (kap'i-tat),  a.  [<  L.  capitatus , having  a 
head,  < caput  (capit-),  head:  see  caput.]  1.  In 
bot.,  head-shaped,  or  collected  in  a head,  as  a 
dense  terminal  cluster  of  sessile  or  nearly  ses- 
sile flowers;  having  a rounded  head:  as,  a capi- 
tate stigma. — 2.  In  ornith.,  having  an  enlarged 
extremity;  as,  the  capitate  feather  of  a pea- 
cock’s tail. — 3.  In  entorn .,  suddenly  enlarged 
at  the  end  so  as  to  form  a ball  or  oval  mass: 
applied  to  the  antennse  of  insects  when  this 
form  is  produced  by  several  expanded  terminal 
joints,  as  in  most  of  the  Curculionidce. 
capitation  (kap-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  capitation, 
poll-tax,  < LL.  capitat'io(n-),  the  poll-tax,  < L. 
caput  (capit-),  head:  see  caput.]  1.  Numera- 
tion by  the  head ; a numbering  of  persons,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  a city. 

“Baptize  all  nations”  must  signify  all  that  it  can  sig- 
nify, all  that  are  reckoned  in  the  capitations  and  accounts 
of  a nation.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  127. 

2.  A tax  or  imposition  upon  each  head  or  per- 
son ; a poll-tax.  Sir  T.  Browne.  Also  called 
a capitation-tax. 


No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  di- 
rected to  be  taken.  Const,  of  U.  S. 

Capitation  grant,  a grant  of  so  much  per  head ; specifi- 
cally, in  Great  Britain,  a grant  annually  paid  by  govern- 
ment to  schools  on  account  of  each  pupil  who  passes  a 
certain  test  examination,  and  to  volunteer  military  com- 
panies on  account  of  such  members  as  reach  the  stage  of 
T . , . . , ,,  . “efficients.” 

1 take  the  expenditure  of  the  capitalist,  not  the  value  carritn+iTm  Cknn  \ tn'+r.™'* 
of  the  capital,  as  my  standard.  Burke,  A Regicide  Peace.  rv? ■ turn),  n. , pi.  capitata 

(-ta).  [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  capitatus,  headed: 


capitalist  (kap'i-tal-ist),  n.  [<  capital 2 + -ist; 
= F.  capitaliste.]  One  who  bas  capital ; espe- 
cially, a man  of  large  property  which  is  or  may 
be  employed  in  business. 


I wish  to  see  workmen  becoming  by  degrees  their  own 
capitalists,—  sharers  in  all  the  profits  and  all  the  advan- 
tages which  capital  confers.  Jevons,  Social  Reform,  p.  119. 


- Fixed 

capital,  capital  which  is  of  a permanent  character,  ranitaliRt.iV  (kfln//i-tn-lis'tilr)  n 
audia  available  for  more  than  a single  use,  as  the  build-  caPllaJ-  , C lKaP  1 T fls  a 
ings  in  which  and  the  machinery  by  which  articles  are  ‘ ~>lc“  nr  uertn.imncr  to  our 

manufactured. 

Capital  which  exists  in  any  of  these  durable  shapes,  and 
the  return  to  which  is  spread  over  a period  of  correspond- 
ing duration,  is  called  Fixed  Capital. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  vi.  § 1. 

To  make  capital  Of,  to  seize  and  use  for  the  furtherance 
*of  private  advantage  or  party  purposes. 

capital3  (kap'i-tal),  n.  [<  ME.  capitate , prop. 

*capi tel,  = OF.  chapitel,  F.  chapiteau  = Pr.  Sp. 

Pg.  capitel  = It.  capitello  = G.  capital,  kapitdl 
= D.  kapiteel  = Dan.  kapitcel  = Sw.  kapitdl,  < L. 
capitellum,  the  head  of  a column  or  pillar,  also 
lit.  a little  head  (see  capitellum  and  cadet),  dim. 
of  caput  (capit-),  head : see  capital 1,  caput.]  1. 

The  head  or  uppermost  member  of  anything.  ,,  , . _ . , 

Specifically,  in  arch.,  the  uppermost  part  of  a column,  ^ (kap^  1-tal-i-za  shon),  n. 

pillar,  or  pilaster,  which  serves  as  the  crown  of  the  shaft,  J "*  ^ 


. _ t.  ,,  [<  capitalist 

+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  capital  or  capital- 
ists; representing  or  carried  on  by  capital  or 
capitalists ; founded  on  or  believing  in  capital- 
ism: as,  capitalistic  production;  capitalistic 
opinions. 

He  [Lassalle]  tells  the  workingmen  . . . that  the  great 
industrial  centres  are  the  germs  of  the  future  state,  in 
which  the  capitalistic  shall  be  superseded  by  the  socialistic 
method  of  production.  G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  63. 


...  ^ see 

capitate.]  The  large  capitate  bone  of  the 
carpus,  more  fully  called  os  capitatum;  the  os 
magnum.  See  cut  under  hand. 

Capitella  (kap-i-tel'a),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  dim.  of  L. 
caput  (capit-),  head:’ see  caput.]  1.  The  typi- 
cal  genus  of  the  family  Capitellidw : synony- 
mous with  Lumbriconais. — 2.  [f.  c.]  Plural  of 
capitellum. 

capitellar  (kap-i-tel'ar),  a.  [<  L.  capitellum,  a 
small  head,  the  capital  of  a column,  dim.  of 
caput  (capit-),  head : see  capitellum.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a capitellum. 


Medieval  Capital.—  Abbey  of  Vezelay,  i3th  century.  (From  Viollet- 
le-Duc’s  “ Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.”) 


and  as  a member  of  transition  between  it  and  the  entab- 
lature, or  other  portion  of  the  structure  above  the  pillar. 

In  classical  architecture  the  different  orders  have  their 
respective  appropriate  capitals  ; hut  in  the  Egyptian,  In- 
dian, Moorish,  Byzantine,  and  medieval  styles  the  capitals 
are  endlessly  diversified. 

2.  In  fort.,  the  line  which  bisects  the  salient  capitally  (kap'i-tal-i),  adv. 
angle  of  a ravelin.— 3.  The  head  of  a still,  a one’s  head  or  life* 
chimney,  etc.— Angular  capital,  a term  applied  to 
the  modern  Ionic  capital,  which  has  four  similar  sides  and 
all  its  volutes  placed  at  an  angle  of  135°  with  the  plane  of 
the  frieze.  See  angle-capital.— Axis  of  the  Ionic  capi- 
tal. See  axis  1. 

capital3  (kao'i-tal),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  capi- 
tated or  camialled,  ppr.  eapitaling  or  capitalling. 

[<  capital 3,  n . ] To  furnish  or  crown  with  a 
capital,  as  a pillar  or  column.  [Rare.] 

The  white  column  capitalled  with  gilding. 

T Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xx 
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The  characteristic  feature  of  the  capitalistic  system  of  Capitellate  (kap-i-tel'at),  a.  [<  NL.  capitella- 
■»  «■-*  1 1 ' tus,  < L.  capitellum,  a little  head:  see  capitel- 

lum.] 1.  In  bot.,  growing  in  small  heads. — 2. 
Having  a capitellum  or  capitulum. 
Capitellidse  (kap-i-tel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Capitella  + -idee.]  A family  of  marine  poly- 
chmtous  annelids,  typified  by  the  genus  Ca- 
pitella, lacking  parapodia,  and  having  the 
vascular  system  reduced  or  wanting.  Other 
genera  of  this  family  are  Notomastus  and  Dep- 
sybranchns. 

capitellifcrm  (kap-i-tel'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  capi- 
tellum (see  capitellum)  + forma,  form.]  Same 
as  capituliform. 

capitellum  (kap-i-tel'um),  n. ; pi.  capitella  (-a). 
[L.,  a small  head,  dim.  of  caput  (capit-),  head: 
see  caput,  capital ®,  and  cade  fL]  1.  In  an  at. : 

(a)  The  rounded  convex 
articular  eminence  upon 
the  distal  extremity  of 
the  humerus  (capitellum 
humeri),  which  is  re- 
ceived in  the  cup-shaped 
head  of  the  radius,  (b) 
The  head  of  a rib  (capi- 
tellum coster),  as  distin- 
guished from  the  tuber- 
culum  or  shoulder.  Also 
called  capitulum. — 2.  In 
zool.,  the  tentacular  por- 
tion of  the  body  or  the 
hydranth  of  a hydroid 
polyp;  that  part  of  the 
hydranth  which  bears 
tentacles  and  appears  to  be  analogous  to  a 
head. 


production  is  that  industry  is  controlled  by  capitalists 
employing  free  wage-labour ; that  is,  while  the  capitalist 
owns  and  controls  the  means  of  production,  the  free  la- 
bourer has  lost  all  ownership  in  land  and  capital  and  has 
nothing  to  depend  on  but  his  wage. 

Bncyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  212. 

capitalise 1 + -at ion.  ] The  use  of  capital  let- 
ters at  the  beginning  of  words  in  writing  or 
printing.  Also  spelled  capitalisation. 
capitalization2  (kap^i-tal-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
capitalize 2 + -ation;  = F'.  capitalisation.]  1. 
The  act  of  capitalizing,  (a)  The  application  of 
wealth  as  capital,  especially  in  large  amounts,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  manufactures,  etc. 

Economics  ...  is  also  the  science  of  Capitalisation. 

jevons,  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  241. 
(5)  The  act  of  computing  or  realizing  the  present  value 
of  a periodical  payment,  (c)  Conversion  into  capital : as, 
the  creditors  consented  to  the  capitalization  of  half  their 
claims.  Also  spelled  capitalisation. 

2.  The  aggregate  of  capital  stock,  authorized 
or  outstanding,  of  a corporation. 
capitalize1  (kap'i-tal-iz),  v.  (.;  pret.  and  pp. 
capitalized,  pfir.  capitalizing.  [<  capital 1 + 
-ize.]  To  begin  with  a capital  letter:  as,  to 
capitalize  the  first  word  of  a sentence. 
capitalize2  (kap'i-tal-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  cap- 
italized, ppr.  capitalizing.  [<  capital 2 + -ize;  — 

F.  capitaliser.]  To  convert  into  capital  or  into 
an  equivalent  capital  sum.  (a)  To  convert  (wealth 
or  other  property)  into  capital  which  may  be  used  for 
purposes  of  trade,  manufactures,  etc.  ( b ) To  compute  or 
realize  the  present  value  of  in  money : applied  to  the 
conversion  of  a periodical  payment  for  a definite  or  an  in- 
definite length  of  time  into  a single  payment  or  capital 
sum : as,  to  capitalize  a pension ; to  capitalize  rents,  (c) 
To  convert  (floating  debt)  into  stock  or  shares.  Also 
spelled  capitalise.  ( d ) To  issue  shares  of  capital  stock 
representing  productive  property,  or  a privilege  through 
which  an  income  may  be  obtained. 


Lower  end  of  Left  Human  Hu- 
merus (front  view). 
a,  internal  epicondyle;  b, 
external  epicondyle ; c,  troch- 
lea ; d,  capitellum. 


1.  By  the  loss  of 


He  was  punished  capitally. 

Bp.  Patrick,  Paraphrases  and  Com.,  Gen.  xliii.  15. 


The  aboral  pole  grows  out  into  a stalk-like  part,  which 
carries  the  head,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  capitellum  or 
hydranth.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  92. 

Capitibranchia,  Capitibranchiata  (kap"i-ti- 
brang'ki-a,  -brang-kd-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see 
capitibranchiate.]  Same  as  Cephalobranchia. 


2.  In  a capital  manner;  in  a preeminent  de-  caPitibranchiate  (kap"i-ti-brang'ki-at),  a.  [< 
gree;  excellently;  finely:  as,  she  sang  capitally  -NIj-  oapittbrmchiatus,  also  capitobranchiatus,  < 

Away  here  in  the  wild  Balkan  mountains,  there  is  old  £ “SfZancMau  ’ + *””***>  giUS']  Sam° 
Mr.  Somebodypoff  s son,  . . . who  talks  English  capitally.  aS  ceV,lMoorancmate. 

J.  Baker,  Turkey,  p.  221.  In  the  tubicolous  capito-branchiate  forms. 


capitaluess  (kap'i-tal-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being"  capital ; preeminence. 


Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  377. 
In  some  capito-branchiate  Chsetopods  cartilage  forms  b 
skeletal  support  for  the  gill-plumes. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  670. 


Capito 
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Capito  (kap'i-td),  n.  [L.,  a fish  with  a large  capitopedal  (kap'T-to-ped'al),  a.  [<  L.  caput 
head,  prop,  ad].,  large-headed,  < caput  ( capit -),  (capita),  head,  + pes  ( ped- ),  foot,  + -a?.]  Per- 
head:  see  caput.]  A genus  of  barbets,  typical  taining  to  the  head  and  foot, 
of  the  subfamily  Capitoninee  as  restricted  by  Right  and  left  of  the  neck  [in  Patella ] are  seen  a pair  of 
G R Gray  in  1841  to  the  American  scansorial  minute  oblong  yellow  bodies,  which  were  originally  de- 
barbets  or  thickheads.  The  word  was  originally  used  g**^*"** 

in  this  connection  by  Vieillot  in  1816;  it  was  transferred  poJuorr  they  wcrelomed  bytim  the 

pedal  orifices,  being  placed  near  the  junction  of  head  and 
foot.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  646. 

capitula,  n.  Plural  of  capitulum. 
capitulant  (ka-pit'u-lant),  n.  [<  ML.  capita- 
lan(t-)s,  ppr.  oi  capitulare : see  capitulate .] 
One  who  capitulates  or  surrenders.  Alison, 
Hist.  Europe. 

capitulante  (Sp.  pron.  ka-pe-t6-lan'te),  n. 
[Sp.,  prop.  pp.  of  capitular,  < ML.  capitulare, 
arrange  in  heads  or  chapters:  see  capitulate .] 
A contractor.  [Use  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  acquired  from  Mexico.] 
capitular  (ka-pit'u-lar),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  capitu- 
laire  = It.  capitotare,  a.  and  n.,  < ML.  capitu- 
laris , pertaining  to  a chapter  (cf.  LL.  capitulare, 
neut.,  a poll-tax),  < L.  capitulum,  a chapter  (sec- 
tion of  a book,  or  a council),  lit.  a little  head : 
see  capitulum,  chapter,  and  capital^.]  I,  a.  1. 
Belonging  to  a chapter,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word.  Also  capitulary. 

The  next  step  would  have  been  to  impose  monastic  vows 
upon  all  the  capitular  clergy. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist.  Norm.  Conq.,  II.  301. 

2.  In  hot.,  growing  in  a capitulum  or  head. 
See  capitate. — 3.  In  zodl.  and  anat.,  pertain- 
ing to  a capitulum. — Capitular  mass.  SeemasA. 
— Capitular  process,  in  anat.,  a small  process  or  prom- 
inence  on  a vertebra,  with  which  the  capitulum  of  a rib 
articulates ; the  articular  facet  for  the  head  of  a rib.  See 
cuts  under  atlas  and  cervical. 

II.  n.  1.  An  act  passed  in  a chapter,  as  of 
knights  or  canons. — 2.  pi.  The  body  of  laws 
or  statutes  of  a chapter  or  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council.  This  name  is  also  given  to  the  laws,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  made  by  Charlemagne  and  other  princes  in 
general  councils  and  assemblies  of  the  people.  They  are 
so  called  because  divided  into  chapters  or  sections. 

That  great  legislator  knew  too  well  the  importance 
attached  by  all  mankind  to  local  customs,  to  allow  his 
imperial  capitulars  to  interfere,  unnecessarily,  with  the 
Frisian  laws.  Motley , Dutch  Republic,  I.  22. 


Peruvian  Barbet  ( Capito  peruvianus). 

in  1820  by  Temminck  to  the  puff-birds,  or  American  fissi- 
rostral  barbets,  of  the  family  Bucconidce,  and  subsequently 
became,  at  the  hands  of  other  writers,  a loose  synonym  of 
various  genera  of  old-  as  well  as  new-world  barbets,  in- 
cluded in  families  known  as  Megalcemidce,  Capitonidce , 
etc.  Its  proper  and  now  current  sense  is  that  here  indi- 
cated. See  barbet^,  Bucconidce , Capitonidce. 

Capitol  (kap'i-tol),  n.  [(ME.  *capitoile,  capa- 
toiflle)  = F.  capitolc  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  capitolio , < L. 
capitolium,  < caput  (capit-),  the  head:  see  ca- 
put.~\  1.  In  Rome,  and  in  Roman  cities  and 
colonies,  the  precinct  and  temple  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus,  the  protector  of  the  city. 

The  Capitol  at  Rome,  situated  on  the  southwestern  sum- 
mit of  the  Capitoline  hill,  was  the  center  of  the  official 
religion  of  the  state.  In  it  the  cult  of  Juno  and  of  Mi- 
nerva was  associated  with  that  of  Jupiter.  It  was  three 
times  destroyed  by  fire,  and  each  time  restored  with  aug- 
mented magnificence ; the  last  edifice  continued  to  exist, 
though  despoiled,  till  about  the  tenth  century.  The  whole 
of  the  Capitoline  hill  (originally  Mons  Saturnius  or  Tar- 
peius)  was  also  called  the  Capitol ; on  the  second  of  its  two 
summits  was  the  citadel.  The  modern  Capitol,  or  museum 
of  the  Capitol,  stands  in  the  space  between  the  sum- 
mits. Meetings  of  the  senate  and  other  legislative 
bodies  have  been  held  in  or  on  the  Capitol  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Literary  references  or 
inscriptions  prove  the  existence  of  a capitol  on  the 
model  of  that  in  Rome  in  more  than  twenty  provin- 
cial cities  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  East ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a similar  foundation 
was  established  in  every  regularly  constituted  Ro- 
man colony.  The  Roman  capitol  of  Toulouse,  which 
has  been  more  than  once  renewed,  has  been  the 
chief  seat  of  authority  in  that  city  from  medieval 
times  to  the  present  day. 

The  cake-bakers,  being  returned  to  Lern£,  went 
presently,  before  they  did  either  eat  or  drink,  to  the  jin, 

Capitol,  and  there  before  their  king,  called  I’icro- 
chole,  . . . made  their  complaint,  showing  their 
panniers  broken,  their  coats  torn,  etc. 

liauelais  (tr.  by  L'rquharL),  Gargantua,  xxvi. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the  edifice  occupied 
by  Congress  at  Washington;  also,  in  the 
separate  States,  the  state-house,  or  house 
in  which  the  legislature  holds  its  sessions. 

Capitolian  (kap-i-to'li-an),  a.  Same  as  Capi- 
toline. 

Capitoline  (kap'i-to-lin),  a.  [<  L.  Capitolinus , 

< Capitolium , the  Capitol.]  Pertaining  to  any 
Roman  Capitol,  or  to  Jupiter  the  Protector,  of 
whose  worship  the  Capitol  was  the  official  seat; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Capitol  at  Rome, 
or  to  the  hill  on  which  it  stood:  as,  the  Capito- 
line Museum.— Capitoline  games,  in  ancient  Rome, 
annual  games  originally  instituted  by  Camillus  in  honor 
of  J upiter  Capitolinus.  and  in  commemoration  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls.  They  were  rein- 
stituted,  after  having  fallen  into  disuse,  by  Domitian,  and 
were  thereafter  celebrated  every  fifth  year. 

Capitonidse  (kap-i-ton'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Capito(n-)  + -idee.']  A family  of  non-passerine  capitulary  (ka-pit'u-la-ri),  a.  and  n. 
zygodactyl  "birds,  the  scansorial  barbets,  inhab-  Same  as  capitular^  1.’ 
iting  the  warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  The  capitulary  acts  of  York  Cathedral. 

Leading  genera  are  Pogonorhynclius , Megalcema,  Calo-  ’ ' " 

rhamphus,  etc.,  of  the  old  world,  and  Capito  of  the  new. 

The  family  name  is  almost  inextricably  confused  with 
Bucconidce.  See  barbets  and  Megalcemidce,  and  cuts  un- 
der Capito  and  Pogonorhynchus. 

CapitoninsB  (kap//i-to-m'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Capito(n-)  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Hegalw- 

midee,  typified  by  the  genus  Capito ; the  thick-  capitulate  (ka-pit'u-lat), 
heads,  or  American  scansorial  barbets,  confined 
to  Central  and  South  America,  and  represent- 
ed by  about  12  species  of  the  genera  Capito  and 
Tetragonops.  See  cut  under  Capito. 
capitonine  (kap'i-to-nin),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Capitonidce  proper 
or  Capitonince. 


Capitol  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  A member  of  a chapter. 

Statutes  which  shall  bind  the  chapter  itself,  and  all  its 
members,  or  capitulars.  Ayliffe,  Par  ergon. 

In  the  preceding  senses  also  capitulary. 

4.  [Sp.,  \ ML. : see  above.]  In  parts  of  Amer- 
ica settled  by  Spaniards,  a regidor  elected  to 


capitulum 

terms  of  agreement ; treat ; also,  to  enter  into 
an  agreement ; confederate. 

Do  not  bid  me 

Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 

Again  with  Rome’s  mechanics.  Shak .,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

Percy,  Northumberland, 

The  archbishop’s  Grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

He  who  took  so  hainously  to  be  offer’d  nineteen  Propo- 
sitions from  the  Parlaraent,  capitulates  heer  with  God 
almost  in  as  many  Articles.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxv. 

2.  To  surrender  to  an  enemy  on  stipulated  con- 
ditions. Used  especially  regarding  an  army  or  a garri- 
son, when  the  terms  of  surrender  are  specified  and  agreed 
to  by  the  parties. 

Mondragon  was  determined  not  to  yield  at  discretion, 
although  very  willing  to  capitulate. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  528. 

I am  ashamed  to  think  how  easily  we  capitulate  to  badges 
and  names,  to  large  societies  and  dead  institutions. 

Emerson,  Self-reliance. 

capitulate,  capitulated  (ka-pit'u-lat,  -la-ted), 

a.  [<  NL.  capitulatus , < L.  capitulum : see 
capitulum.']  1.  Having  a capitulum  or  knob. 
Specifically — 2.  In  hot.,  head-like:  applied  to 
tho  apothecium  of  a lichen  when  it  is  irregu- 
larly rounded  or  globular  and  seated  on  the 
apex  of  a stem-like  portion  of  the  thallus,  as  in 
Cladonia.  Lindsay. 

capitulation  (ka-pit-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  D.  ka- 

pitulatie  = F.  capitulation  (>  G.  capitulation  = 
Dan.  Capitulation)  : Sp.  capitulacion  = Pg.  c.a- 
pitulagSo  = It.  capltolazione,  < ML.  *capitula- 
tio{n-)  (cf.  capitulatio{n-),  an  index  of  chapters), 
< capitulare,  capitulate : see  capitulate.]  1.  An 
article  or  articles  of  agreement ; formal  agree- 
ment. [Rare.] 

With  special  capitulation  that  neither  the  Scots  nor  the 
French  shall  refortify.  Bp.  Burnet,  Records,  No.  60,  i.  2. 

Specifically — 2.  The  act  of  capitulating  or  sur- 
rendering to  an  enemy  upon  stipulated  terms  or 
conditions ; also,  the  treaty  or  instrument  con- 
taining the  conditions  of  such  a surrender. 

My  idea  was,  that  all  persons  taken  in  war  were  to  be 
deemed  prisoners  of  war.  That  those  who  surrender  on 
capitulation  (or  convention)  are  prisoners  of  war  also. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  1. 164. 

3.  (a)  In  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  con- 
tract or  pledge  entered  into  by  the  elected  em- 
peror, before  receiving  coronation,  with 
the  electors,  in  which  the  latter  generally 
secured  some  concession  as  the  price  of 
their  votes.  (&)  pi.  (1)  The  name  given 
by  Europeans  to  those  treaties  and  con- 
cessions of  the  early  sultans  of  Turkey 
which  secure  to  foreigners  residing  there 
rights  of  exterritoriality,  in  continuation 
of  similar  privileges  granted  to  foreign 
residents  by  the  Byzantine  empire. 

These  privileges  are  in  general  called  Capitula- 
tions; not  in  the  sense  now  usual  of  a surrender  of 
right,  for  they  were  a free  grant,  but  in  the  old 
sense  of  an  agreement  under  heads  and  articles — 
“Capitula.”  The  word  was  not  unusual  in  such  a 
sense  in  old  French  treaties  and  conventions,  for 
we  read  of  a “ Capitulation  and  Contract  of  Mar- 
riage” between  Dom  Pedro  of  Portugal  and  the 
Princess  Marie  of  Savoy. 

E.  Schuyler , Anier.  Diplomacy,  pp.  59,  60. 

(2)  Conventions  formerly  entered  into  by 
the  Swiss  cantons  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  Swiss  troops  by  the  popes,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  kings  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  France, 
capitulator  (ka-pit'u-la-tor),  «.  [<  ML.  as  if 

* capitulator,  < capitulare : see  capitulate.  ] One 
who  capitulates. 


the  ayuutamiento  or  town  council,  as  distin-  capitulatory  (ka-pit(u-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  capitu- 
guished  from  one  appointed  by  the  executive  late  + -ory.]  1.  Briefly  stated;  drawn  up  in 
authority.  heads  or  chapters. — 2.  Relating  to  or  of  the 

capitularly  (ka-pit'u-lar-li),  adv.  In  the  form  nature  of  a capitulation  or  surrender  on  Con- 
or manner  of  a chapter,  as  of  a religious  order,  ditions. 

The  keeper,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  alleged  yon  could  do  Capitul©  (kap'i-tul),  n.  [(  L.  capitulum , a chap- 
nothing  but  when  all  three  were  capitularly  met.  ter:  see  capitulum  and  chapter.]  If.  A chapter. 

Swift,  To  Mr.  St.  John. 


I.  a. 


The  contents  of  this  capitule  [are]  by  you  much  to  be 
pondred.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  229. 

2.  In  hot.,  same  as  capitulum,  3. 
capituliform  (ka-pit'u-li-form),  a.  [<  L.  capi- 
tulum, a little  head,”+  forma,  shape.]  Resem- 
bling a small  head  or  capitulum.  Also  capitel- 


T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  § 35. 

II.  n. ; pi.  capitularies  (-riz).  Same  as  capit- 
ular, 1,  2,  and  3.  - 

More  than  one  law  was  made,  forbidding  all  Sunday  -k"L°.rm-  . ..  , / .... 

labour,  and  this  prohibition  was  reiterated  by  Charle-  capitulum  (ka-pit  u-lum),^?i.  ;pl.  COjntulO/f  -va). 


magne  in  his  Capitularies.  Lecky , Europ.  Morals,  II.  259. 

v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
capitulated,  ppr.  capitulating.  [<  ML.  capitu- 
latus, pp.  of  capitulare,  arrange  in  heads  or 
chapters,  hence  arrange  conditions  (esp.  of  sur- 
render), < L.  capitulum,  a chapter:  see  capitu- 
lum, capitular,  and  chapter.]  1.  To  draw  up  a 
writing  in  chapters,  heads,  or  articles ; hence, 
to  draw  up  articles  of  agreement;  arrange 


[L.,  a small  head,  a capital  or  head  of  a column, 
a chapter,  dim.  of  caput  {capit-),  head:  see 
caput,  and  cf.  capitellum,  capitular;  see  also 
capital 4,  chapiter,  chapter.]  1.  In  anat.,  the 
head  of  a hone ; especially,  the  head  of  a rib, 
as  distinguished  from  its  shoulder  or  tuber- 
culum.  Also  called  capitellum.  See  cut  un- 
der endoskeleton. — 2.  In  Cirripediax  specifi- 
cally, the  valves  of  the  shell  collectively,  in- 


capitulum 

closing  more  or  less  of  the  body  of  the  animal, 
as  distinguished  from  the  peduncular  part  of 
the  creature.  When  a peduncle  exists,  as  in  Leyas,  it 
is  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  which  is  inclosed  in  the  capi- 
tulum. 

3.  In  hot.,  a close  head  of  sessile  flowers,  as  in 
the  Composite: ; also,  as  used  by  some  early 
botanists,  the  receptacle  of  various  fungi;  in 
mosses,  a close,  dense  cluster  of  leaves.  Also 
called  capi tule. — 4.  In  entom. : ( a ) The  enlarged 
terminal  portion  of  the  halter  or  poiser  of  a dip- 
terous insect,  (ft)  The  enlarged  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  sucking  mouth  of  a fly,  formed  by 
two  suctorial  flaps  called  labella.  (c)  The 
knob  at  the  end  of  a capitate  antenna. — 5.  One 
of  the  stalked  spheroidal  sporangia  of  certain 
mycetozoans. 

capivara,  n.  Same  as  capibara. 
capivi  (ka-pe'vi),  n.  Same  as  copaiba. 
caple1,  caple-.  See  capel 1,  cupel'2. 
caplin1  (kap'lin),  n.  [<  cap 1 + dim.  -lin.]  The 
cap  or  band  of  leather  on  a flail  through  which 
the  thongs  pass  that  connect  the  swingel  to  the 
staff.  Also  capling. 

caplin2  (kap'lin),  n.  [Also  capelin,  caplan, 
capelan,  and,  by  corruption,  Jcibling,  kibbling  ; 
< F.  caplan,  capelan;  origin  unknown.]  A 
fish,  formerly  referred  to  the  Salmonidce  under 
the  name  Salmo  arcticus,  now  known  as  Mallotus 
villosus,  and  assigned  to  the  smelt  family,  Ar- 
gentinidce.  It  is  6 or  8 inches  long,  and  resembles  a 
smelt  in  appearance,  but  is  more  closely  related  to  the 


Caplin  ( Mallotus  villosus). 


eulaehon  or  candle-fish,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in 
the  broader  many-rayed  pectoral  fins  and  the  peculiar 
scales  of  the  male.  In  that  sex  there  is  a raised  band 
along  the  sides  of  the  body  above  the  lateral  line,  con- 
sisting of  elongated  imbricated  scales  with  free  project- 
ing points,  giving  a villous  appearance  like  the  pile  of  vel- 
vet. The  caplin  occurs  in  immense  shoals  in  all  the  north- 
ern seas,  and  is  an  important  food-fish  to  the  natives, 
though  its  chief  use  is  as  bait  for  cod. 
capling  (kap'ling),  n.  Same  as  caplin1. 
cap-merchantt,  n.  See  cape-merchant. 
cap-moneyt  (kap'mun'-'i),  «.  In  fox-hunting, 
the  money  formerly  collected  for  the  hunts- 
man on  the  death  of  the  fox. 
capnomancy  (kap'no-man-si),  n.  [=  F.  capno- 
mantie  (Cotgrave)  =’Sp.  Pg.  capnomancia,  < Gr. 
Kami;,  smoke  (akin  to  Lith.  kvapas,  vapor,  = L. 
vapor,  etc. : see  vapor),  + pavrda,  divination.] 
Divination  by  the  ascent  or  motion  of  smoke, 
capnomor,  kapnomor  (kap'no-m6r),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Kajrvdf,  smoke,  + poipa,  a part  (or  stem  *gop-), 
< pet Ipeodcu,  divide,  apportion,  allot.]  A trans- 
parent, colorless,  oil-like  fluid  (C20H22O2)  ob- 
tained from  the  smoke  of  organic  bodies  or 
from  the  tar  of  wood. 

capo  (ka'po),  n.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of  capel 1]  A 
working-horse.  Grose.  [Prov. Eng. (Cheshire).] 
capoc,  kapok  (kap'ok),  n.  [Malay  kdpoq.) 
A fine  short-stapled  cotton  of  the  East  Indies, 
used  chiefly  to  stuff  cushions,  line  palanquins, 
etc. 

capocchiat  (ka-pok'iii),  n.  [It.,  fem.  of  capoc- 
chio,  dull,  heavy,  silly,  lit.  big-headed,  aug.  of 
capo,  the  head : see  cape2.]  The  feminine  form 
of  capocchio,  a fool : used  coaxingly  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

Ala3,  poor  wretch  I a poor  capocchia. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  2. 

capocht,  «.  and  v.  t.  See  capowch. 
capon  (ka'pon),  n.  [<  ME.  capon,  capun  (also 
assibilated  cliapoun,  after  F.  chapon),  < AS.  ca- 
pm  = MD.  kappoen,  D.  kapoen,  kapuin  = LG. 
Sw.  Dan.  lcapun  — MHG.  icapun,  G.  kapaun  = 
F.  chapon  = Pr.  Sp.  capon  = Pg.  capao  = It. 
cappone,  < L.  capo{n-)  (also  capus,  > OHG. 
chappo,  MHG.  kappe)  (ML.  also  caponus),  < 
Gr.  nanuv,  a capon,  prob.  < -f  *Kair,  repr.  by 
k6ittuv,  cut.]  1.  A castrated  cock;  a cock- 
chicken  castrated  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  flesh  for  table. 

Oh,  a capon, 

A bird  of  grace,  an ’t  be  thy  will  I I honour  it. 

Fletcher , Spanish  Curate,  v.  2. 
2f.  [Compare  French  poulet,  a fowl,  also  a 
love-letter,  a billet-doux.]  A love-letter;  a 
billet-doux. 

O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter ; he’s  a good  friend  of  mine : 

Stand  aside,  good  bearer.  Boyet,  you  can  carve ; 

Break  up  this  capon.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1. 

Norfolk  capon,  a red  herring.  (Local,  Eng.] 
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capon  (ka'pon),  v.  t.  [=  G.  kapaunen  = F. 
chaponner  = Pr.  caponar  = It.  capponare;  from 
the  noun.]  To  make  a capon  of;  caponize. 
caponett  (ka'pon-et),  n.  [<  capon  + dim.  -et2.] 
A young  capon. 

caponiere,  caponniere  (kap-o-ner'),  n.  [<  F. 
caponniere  = It.  capponiera,  < Sp.  caponcra, 
a covered  lodgment : see  capon.]  In  fort. : 
{a)  A small  bomb-proof  or  casemate  with 
loopholed  walls  of  wood,  masonry,  or  metal, 
constructed  in  the  ditch  of  a fortification 
at  its  middle  point,  to  sweep  the  surface 
of  the  ditch  in  both  directions  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  fortification  against  assault.  The 
roof  is  low  enough  to  be  protected  against 
the  assailants’  artillery  fire.  A demi-caponiere 
is  constructed  at  an  angle,  and  sweeps  the 
ditch  in  only  one  direction,  (b)  A passage- 
way across  the  ditch  of  a bastion  fortification 
protected  by  infantry  parapets.  A single  cap- 
oniere has  a parapet  on  one  side  only,  a 
double  caponiere  on  both  sides,  (c)  One  of 
a series  of  bomb-proof  arched  structures  for 
receiving  cannon  which  fire  through  embra- 
sures pierced  in  the  front  or  mask-wall  of  the 
casemates : used  for  flanking  ditches.  Mahan. 
caponize  (ka'pon-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  ca- 
ponized,  ppr.  caponising.  [<  capon  + -ize.]  To 
make  a capon  of.  Also  spelled  caponisc. 
Caponniere,  n.  See  caponiere. 
capon’s-feather  (ka'ponz-feth'Ar),  n.  Same  as 
capon’s-tail. 

capon’s-tail  (ka'ponz-tal),  n.  1.  A species  of 
valerian:  so  called  from  its  spreading  white 
flowers. — 2.  The  columbine,  Aquilegia  vulgaris. 
— Capon’s-tail  grass,  a species  of  fescue,  Festuca  Myu- 
rus. 

caporcianite  (ka-por'shian-it),  n.  [<  Capor- 
ciano  (see  def.)  4-  -ite2.]  A mineral  related 
to,  or  perhaps  identical  with,  laumontite,  from 
Monte  de  Caporciano,  Tuscany, 
capot  (ka-pot'),  n.  [F.,  of  uncertain  origin, 
perhaps  connected  with  capote:  see  capote.] 
A winning  of  all  the  tricks  at  the  game  of 
piquet.  It  counts  40. 

capot  (ka-pot'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  capottecl, 
ppr.  capotting.  [<  capot,  «.]  In  the  game  of 
piquet,  to  win  all  the  tricks  from. 

That  last  game  I had  with  my  sweet  cousin  I capottecl 
her.  Lamb,  Mrs.  Battle  on  Whist. 

capo  tasto  (It.  pron.  ka'po  tas'to).  [It. : capo,  < 
L.  caput,  head  (see  cape2) ; tasto,  key,  touch,  < 
tastare,  touch,  feel:  see  taste.]  A contrivance 
attached  to  stringed  instruments  with  frets, 
like  the  guitar,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
pitch  of  all  the  strings  at  once.  Also  capo  di 
+tasto. 

capote  (ka-pot'),  n,  [F.  capote,  f.  (formerly 
also  capot , cappot,  m.)  (=  Sp.  Pg.  capote  = It. 
cappotto,  > Turk,  qaput,  qapud),  dim.  of  cape, 
a hood  or  cape:  s cocape1.]  1.  A large  coarse 
cloak,  properly  with  a hood.  Specifically— (a)  In 
some  military  uniforms,  the  regulation  outer  garment,  con- 
sisting of  a very  long  and  full  cloth  coat.  ( b ) An  outer  gar- 
ment for  women,  made  of  camlet  or  cloth,  covering  the 
person  completely  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground, 
(c)  An  outer  garment  forming  a usual  part  of  the  costume, 
and  worn  by  both  women  and  men,  among  many  tribes 
of  the  Levant.  It  is  made  either  of  rough  cloth  or  of 
skins  retaining  their  hair. 

She  [an  Albanian  woman]  went  and  put  on  a new  capote, 
a sort  of  white  frock  coat,  without  sleeves,  embroidered 
in  bright  colours  down  the  seams,  which  showed  her  fig- 
ure to  advantage.  R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  211. 

2.  The  hood  or  top  of  a wagon,  as  of  a buggy, 
or  any  similar  protection  for  a vehicle, 
capouch  (ka-posh'),  n.  [Also  capoch,  capuclie  = 
G.  lcapuze  = Dan.  Tcabuds;  < F.  capuclie , also 
capuce , < It.  cappuccio,  < ML.  caputmm,  capi - 
tium.  capuccium,  capjpucium,  etc.,  a cowl  or 
hood:  see  caputium.']  A monk's  hood  or  cowl; 
especially,  a hood  of  peculiar  pointed  form 
worn  by  the  Capuchin  monks, 
capoucht  (ka-posh'),  v.  t.  [Also  capoch , ca- 
puche;  < capouch , n .]  1.  To  cover  with  a hood. 

Between  the  cicada  and  that  we  call  a grasshopper  the 
differences  are  very  many,  for  first,  they  are  differently 
cucullated  or  capouched  upon  the  head  and  back. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  v.  3. 

2.  To  blind  or  hoodwink, 
cappadine  (kap'a-din),  n.  [Cf.  capiton.]  A 
sort  of  silk  flock  taken  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  silkworm’s  cocoon  after  the  true  silk  has 
been  wound  off,  used  for  shag  in  making  rugs. 
Cappadocian  (kap-a-do'shian),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Cappadocia  + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Cap- 
padocia, an  ancient  province  and  kingdom  of 
Asia  Minor,  now  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cappa- 
docia. 


Caprellidse 

Cappagh  brown.  See  brown. 
cap-paper  (kap'pa"per), «.  1.  A coarse  paper, 

so  called  from  being  used  to  make  caps  to  hold 
commodities. — 2.  A kind  of  writing-paper  in 
large  sheets.  See  cap1,  n.,  3. 
capparid  (kap'a-rid),  n.  [<  Capparis  {-rid-),  q. 
v.]  In  bot.,  a plant  of  the  family  Cappari- 
daceee. 

Capparidaceae  (kap#a-ri-da'se-e),  n .pi.  [NL., 
< Capparis  {-rid-)  + -acese'.]  A family  of 
plants,  chiefly  shrubs  or  trees,  nearly  related 
to  the  Brassicacess,  from  which  they  differ  in 
having  six  or  more  stamens  which  are  not 
tetradynamous,  the  pod  without  a partition 
and  often  stalked,  and  kidney-shaped  seeds 
with  a coiled  embryo.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  and  possess  more  or  less 
acrid  qualities.  The  principal  genera  are  Capparis  and 
Cleome.  Some  species  of  Sinapistrum  and  Polanisia,  gen- 
era of  this  family,  are  cultivated  for  ornament.  See  cuts 
under  caper‘d  and  Cleome. 

capparidaceous  (kap^a-ri-da'shius),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Capparidacecc. 
capparideous  (kap-a-rid'e-us),  a.  Same  as 

capparidaceous. 

Capparis  (kap'a-ris),  n.  [L.,  the  caper-bush, 
the  caper:  sets  caper2.]  A genus  of  shrubby 
plants,  of  tropical  and  warm  regions,  of  which 
the  most  familiar  species  is  the  caper,  C.  spinosa. 
See  caper2.  The  products  of  some  species  are  used  as 
irritants  or  as  antispasmodics,  and  some  tropical  Ameri- 
can species  are  said  to  be  poisonous.  The  berries  of  C. 
Sodada  decidua,  which  is  abundant  in  tropical  Africa,  are 
used  for  food. 

cap-peak  (kap'pek),  n.  The  peak  or  stiff  pro- 
jecting front  piece  of  some  kinds  of  caps, 
cappeline,  u.  See  capeline. 
capper1  (kap'er),  n.  [<  cap1  + -er1.]  1.  One 

*whose  business  is  the  making  or  selling  of  caps. 
[Rare.] — 2.  A tool  for  fitting  percussion-caps 
to  shells. 

capper3t  (kap'er),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  cup- 
per, a cupbearer.  See  cap2  and  cupper. 
Capper3  (kap ' fer),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Dan.  kapre  = G. 
kapern,  seize ; from  the  noun  caper 2 (Dan. 
kaper,  etc.)  or  freq.  of  the  verb  cap2,  seize: 
see  cap2  and  caper2.]  To  seize;  lay  hold  of 
violently;  specifically,  to  seize  (a  vessel)  as  a 
prize..  [Scotch.] 

capper4  (kap'er),  n.  [Appar.  < cap2  + -er1,  lit. 
‘ seizer’;  but  in  def.  1 perhaps  associated  with 
attercap  = attercop,  a spider,  and  in  def.  2 per- 
haps a particular  use,  in  allusion  to  “ the  spider 
and  the  fly.”]  1.  A spider. — 2.  A stool-pigeon 
in  a gambling-house,  or  a person  employed  at 
auctions  to  raise  bids  deceptively.  [Slang.] 
capperclawt,  v.  t.  See  caperclaw. 
cappernoity,  a.  See  capernoitg. 
cap-piece  (kap'pes),  n.  In  carp.,  a piece  of 
timber  covering  the  heads  of  a series  of  uprights 
or  other  vertical  structure, 
capping-plane  (kap'ing-plan),  n.  In  joinery,  a 
plane  used  for  working  the  upper  surface  of 
staircase-rails. 

Cap-pot  (kap'pot),  n.  In  glass-making,  a cru- 
cible having  a lid  or  cap. 

cap-pudding  (kap'pud',ing),  n.  A pudding 
with  a rounded  top  of  currants,  raisins,  or  the 
like  : named  from  the  fact  that  the  top  resem- 
bles a cap. 

Capra  (ka'pra),  n.  [L.,  a she-goat : see  caper1.] 
A genus  of  hollow-horned  ruminants,  of  the 
family  Bovidcc,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Capri- 
nce,  and  typified  by  the  common  goat,  Capra 
hircus.  There  are  several  other  species,  among 
them  the  ibexes,  Capra  ibex,  C.  pyrcenica,  etc. 
See  goat,  and  cuts  under  ccgagrus  and  ibex. 
caprantilopine  (kap-ran-til'o-pin),  a.  [<  L. 
capra,  a she-goat,  + NL.  aritilopinus:  see  ca- 
per1 and  antilopine.]  Partaking  of  the  char- 
acters of  both  a goat  and  an  antelope ; nemo- 
rhiedine. 

caprate  (kap'rat),  n.  [<  capr{ic)  + -ate1.]  A 
salt  of  eapric  acid. 

capreallf,  caprelt,  n.  Old  forms  of  capriole. 
Caprella  (ka-prel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  from  L. 
capra,  a she-goat :"  see  caper1.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Caprellidm.  c.  linearis  is  a 
sluggish  inhabitant  of  rocky  tide-pools  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Europe,  preying  on  various  animals,  as  hydroids 
and  polyzoans.  See  mantis-shrimp  and  specter-shrimp. 

Caprellidse  (ka-prel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
prella + -idee.]  A family  of  edriophthalmous 
hemodipodous  crustaceans,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Caprella,  characterized  by  the  attenuate 
form,  the  rudimentary  abdomen,  and  the  cervi- 
cally  placed  anterior ‘legs.  Some  of  the  forms  are 
called  mantis-shrimps,  from  their  superficial  resemblance 
to  the  insect  known  as  mantis,  and  specter  shrimps,  from 
their  strange  aspect. 


Caprellidse  808  caprimulglne 

The  Caprellidce  are  long  and  slender  forms  with  well-  caprichiot,  >i.  See  caprictio,  1.  maturity 

developed  anteim®  and  antennal®.  They  live  in  salt  capriCi0US  (ka-prish'us),  a.  [Formerly  also  ca-  n ■ rn  , 

water,  walking  around  on  submarine  plants  in  a very  v ^ -r>^  CaprifiCUS  (kap-Tl-fl  kus),  n. 

deliberate  manner,  and  progress  by  a doubling  up  of  the  rtricmous : — F.  canrtcieux — St).  Per.  canmcho-  . ■ - • 

body  in  about  the  same  way  that  the  measuring-worm 
does.  The  most  common  species  on  the  Atlantic  coast 


[L.J  the  wild  fig- 


received  its  name  (Caprella  geometrica)  from  this  habit. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  73. 
caprelline  (ka-prel'in),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Caprellidce. 
capreolt,  capreolet,  n.  [=  MF.  capreole,  ca- 
preolle,  capriole,  a tendril,  < L.  capreolus : see 
capreolus .]  1.  A roebuck  or  some  other  kind 

of  deer. — 2.  A tendril;  a capreolus. 
capreolary  (kap're-o-la-ri),  a.  [<  NL.  capreo- 
larius,  < L.  capreolus,  a’  tendril : see  capreolus.'] 
Same  as  capreolate,  2. 

capreolate  (kap're-o-lat),  a.  [<  L.  capreolus, 
a tendril  (see  capreolus),  + -ate1.]  1.  In  tot., 

provided  with,  tendrils. — 2.  In  anat.,  resem- 
bling tendrils : applied  to  the  spermatic  vessels, 
or  vasa  capreolaria,  from  their  twisted  appear- 
ance. 

capreoli,  n.  Plural  of  capreolus. 
capreoline  (ka-pre'o-lin),  a.  [<  Capreolus,  3,  + 
-ine1.]  Pertaining  to  the  subgenus  Capreolus; 
specifically,  relating  or  akin  to  the  roebuck, 
capreolus  (ka-pre'o-lus),  n. ; pi.  capreoli  (-11). 
[L.  capreolus,  ML.  also  capriolus,  a wild  goat, 
roebuck,  chamois,  a tendril  of  a plant,  dim.  of 


see  caprice.]  Characterized  by  caprice ; apt  to  ficus,  fig-  see  capiei  and  fig.]  The  caprifig. 

- 1 -ns  suddenly,  or  to  deviate  from  caprifig  (kap'n-fig  , n.  [< L.  capnficus,  a wild 

the  second  element  Being  accom.  to  E. 


change  opinions  suddenly,  or  to  deviate  from 
one’s  purpose;  unsteady;  changeable;  fickle; 
subject  to  change  or  irregularity : as,  a man 
of  a capricious  temper. 

Nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  chang’d  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  i.  318. 
The  king,  . . . under  the  influence  of  capricious  pas- 
sions, suddenly  dissolved  . . . parliament. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  379. 
A bud  taken  from  any  one  of  the  branches,  and  grafted 
on  another  tree,  produces  either  one  of  the  pure  kinds  or 
a capricious  tree  producing  the  three  kinds. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  357. 
= Syn.  Freakish,  unsteady,  fanciful,  whimsical,  fitful, 
crotchety,  uncertain. 

capriciously  (ka-prish'iis-li),  adv.  In  a capri- 
cious manner ; whimsically ; irregularly. 

The  unskilled  laborer  has  ceased  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
a master ; but  the  force  that  the  master  once  applied  to 
him  capriciously  is  now  applied  to  him  instead  by  his 
whole  social  environment,  and  that  not  capi'iciously , but 
with  the  regularity  of  a natural  law. 

W.  H.  Mallock,  Social  Equality,  p.  191. 

capreus,  fern,  caprea,  a wild  goat:  see  caper1  capriciousness  (ka-prish'us-nes),  n.  1.  The 


ana  capriole.]  If.  Same  as  capreole,  1.  E. 
Phillips,  1706. — 2.  The  tendril  of  a plant. — 
3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A subgenus  of  deer,  includ- 
ing the  roebuck,  Capreolus  caprcea.  Hamilton 
Smith,  1827. 

capretf,  n.  [ME.  (translating  L.  caprea  in  Vul- 


quality  of  being  capricious;  whimsicalness ; 
unsteadiness  of  purpose  or  opinion : as,  “great 
capriciousness  of  taste,”  Pennant,  Brit.  Zool., 
Class  4;  “the  capriciousness  of  a sickly  heart,” 
Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  94. — 2.  Unsteadiness; 


liableness  to  sudden  changes;  irregularity:  as, 

ate),  = OF.  *chevret,  m.,  chevrete [ chevrette,  a *the  capriciousness  of  fortune.  caprifolium  (kap-ri-foTi-um),  n.  [ML., 

' a wild  goat,  F.  Capricorn  (kap'ri-korn),  ».  [=  F.  Capricornc  = bme,  honeysuckle,  lit.  ‘ goat-leaf,’  < L. 


kid  (as  dim.  of  chevre,  a goat), 
chevrette,  f.,  a doe,  roe  (see  chevrette),  = It.  ca- 
pretto,  m.,  capretta,  f.,  < ML.  capretus,  m.,  *ca- 
preta,  f.,  equiv.  to  capreolus,  capreola,  a wild 
goat:  see  capreolus,  caper1.]  A roebuck;  a roe. 

As  capret  and  hert  thou  shalt  ete.  Wyclif,  I)eut.  xii.  15. 

A moost  swift  renner,  as  oon  of  the  caprettis  [var.  ca- 
pretis ] that  dwelleu  in  wodis. 

Wyclif , 2 Ki.  [2  Sain.]  ii.  18. 
capric  (kap'rik),  a.  [<  L.  caper,  a goat:  see 
caper1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a goat.  Also 

caprinic Capric  acid,  C10H20O0,  a peculiar  acid  first 

discovered  by  Chevreul  in  the  butter  of  cows’  milk.  It  the  figure  of  a goat,  or  a figure  having  the  fore 
occurs  also  in  goats’  milk,  in  cocoanut-oil,  and  in  several 
kinds  of  fusel-oil.  It  is  crystalline,  somewhat  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  has  a faint  goat-like  smell  when  cold,  which 
becomes  more  offensive  on  heating.  Also  called  rutic  acid. 

capriccio  (ka-prich'io),  n.  [<  It.  capriccio  : 
see  caprice.]  If.  A caprice;  a whim.  Also 
caprichio. 

Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure? 

Shale. , All’s  Well,  ii.  3. 

Sometimes 

(In  quite  opposed  capricciox ) he  climbs 
The  hardest  rocks  and  highest,  every  way 
Running  their  ridges.  Chapman , Homeric  Hymns. 

2.  A musical  composition  in  a free,  irregular, 
and  often  whimsical  style : first  applied  to  de- 
viations from  strict  forms,  like  the  fugue,  espe- 
cially when  in  quick  tempo,  hut  now  extended 
to  any  fancifully  irregular  piece.  Also  caprice. 
capriccioso  (ka-pre-chio ' so),  adv.  [It.,  < ca- 
priccio, caprice : see  capriccio,  caprice,  and  ca- 
pricious.] In  music,  in  a free,  fantastic  style, 
caprice  (ka-pres'),  n-  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ca- 
priche,  capritch,  and  caprichio,  capriccio,  after 
It. ; < F.  caprice,  < It.  capriccio  = Sp.  Pg.  ca- 

pricho,  a caprice,  whim;  of  disputed  origin;  _ _ 

usually,  but  without  sufficient  evidence,  de-  capricornifyt  (kap-ri-kor'ni-fi),  v.  t. 


fig:  see  capnficus.]  The  uncultivated  male 
form  of  the  common  fig,  Ficus  Carica,  which 
is  practically  dioecious,  though  staminate  and 

Distillate  flowers  are  found  upon  the  same  tree. 

he  fruit  of  the  caprifig  is  hard  and  useless,  but  is  the 
home  of  a small  gnat-like  gall-insect,  Blastophaga  gros- 
8orum , which  in  escaping  from  the  orifice  covers  itself 
with  pollen  and  thus  becomes  a means  for  effecting  the 
fertilization  of  the  edible  fig.  See  calorification. 

caprifolet,  caprifolyt  (kap'ri-fol,  -fo-li),  n.  [= 

1).  kamperfoelie  — Dan.  kaprifolium  - F.  chevre- 
feuille  = It.  caprifogliof  ML.  caprifolium,  wood- 
bine, honeysuckle:  see  caprifolium.]  Wood- 
bine; honeysuckle. 

There  was  a pleasaunt  Arber,  not  by  art 
But  of  the  trees  owne  inclination  made,  . . 

With  wanton  yvie  twine  entrayld  athwart, 

And  Eglantine  and  Caprifole  emong. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  44. 

Caprifoliacese(kap-ri-f6-li-a'so-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Caprifolium  4-  - accse .]  A family  of  dicoty- 
ledonous sympetalous  plants,  allied  to  the 
Rubiacese.  It  includes  a number  of  erect  or  twining 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  comprising  the  honey- 
suckle, elder,  viburnum,  and  snowberry.  The  family  is 
characterized  by  opposite  leaves  without  stipules,  an  in- 
ferior ovary,  4 or  5 stamens  upon  the  tube  of  the  regular 
or  irregular  corolla,  and  the  fruit  usually  a berry  or  drupe. 
Many  species  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  but  the  family 
is  otherwise  of  little  value. 

caprifoliaceoua  (kap-ri-fo-li-a'shius),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Caprifoliaccse. 

wood- 
caper 

( capr -),  a goat,  4-  folium,  leaf:  see  caper 1 
and  foil1.  Sometimes  erroneously  explained 
as  for  *cappar ifolium,  < L.  capparis,  caper,  + 
folium,  leaf,  with  ref.  to  the  likeness  of  its 
leaf  to  that  of  the  caper:  see  caper2.]  1. 
The  woodbine  or  honeysuckle. — 2.  [cap.]  A 
pre-Linntean  name  for  the  genus  of  plants 
to  which  the  honeysuckle  belongs.  See  Loni- 
cera. 


impulses ; capriciousness 
Everywhere  I observe  in  the  feminine  mind  something 
of  beautiful  caprice,  a floral  exuberance  of  that  charm- 
ing wilfulness  which  characterizes  our  dear  human  sis- 
ters, i fear  through  all  worlds.  De  Quincey. 

3.  Same  as  capriccio,  2.=  syn.  1.  Vagary,  humor, 
whim,  crotchet. — 2.  Fickleness. 

caprichet,  capritcht,  n.  [See  caprice.']  A ca- 
price. 

Shall  a man  fear  capriches  ? 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  v.  1. 
0 hold,  for  pity,  Sir, 

I am  too  great  a sufferer, 

Abus’d  as  you  have  been  b’  a witch, 

But  conjur’d  int’  a worse  capritch. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  i.  310. 


It.  Capricorno  (=  Sp.  Pg.  Capricormio,  after  ML. 

Capricornium) ; < L.  Capricornus,  a zodiacal 
constellation  (see  def.)  (>  ML.  capricornium, 
the  winter  solstice),  lit.  ‘goat-horned’  (and 
hence  in  ML.  capricornus,  a steinbok,  ibex),  < 
caper  {capr-),  goat,  + cornu  = E.  horn.  Cf.  Gr. 
aiyinepu;,  goat-horned,  the  constellation  Capri- 
corn.] 1.  An  ancient  zodiacal  constellation 
between  Sagittarius  and  Aquarius ; also,  one  of 

the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  winter  sol-  caprifolyt,  «•  See  caprifole. 
stice:  represented^  on  ancient  monuments,  by  capriform  (kap'ri-form),  a.  [<L.  caper  {capr-), 
r-.  i — ~ * a goat,  + forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of 

a goat,  or  of  something  belonging  to  a goat; 
goat-like : as,  capriform  horns, 
caprify  (kap'ri-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  caprified, 
ppr.  caprifying.  [<  ME.  caprifien,  < F.  as  if 
*caprifier  = Sp.  caprihigar  = Pg.  caprificar,  < L. 
caprificare,  subject  figs  to  the  stinging  of  the 
gall-insect,  < caprificus,  the  wild  fig-tree:  see 
caprificus.]  To  subject  to  caprification  (which 
see). 

In  Juyn,  as  sonne  is  hiest,  to  caprifie 
The  fig-tree  is,  that  is  to  signifie 
The  flgges  grene  of  caprifigtree  rende 
With  tree  jnade  like  a sawe  on  hem  suspende. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  125. 

caprigenous  (kap-rij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  caprige- 
nus,  < caper  (capr-),  a goat,  + -genus,  -born: 
see  -genous.]  Produced  by  a goat;  belonging 
to  the  goat  kind. 

Caprimulgidae  (kap-ri-mul'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Caprimulgus  + -idee.]  A family  of  fissi- 
rostral  cypseliform  non-passerine  birds,  of  the 
conventional  order  Ficarice ; the  goatsuckers 
or  night-jars.  They  are  chiefly  of  nocturnal  or  cre- 
puscular habits,  have  a broad,  flattened  head,  large  eyes 
and  ears,  and  a very  small  bill  with  deeply  cleft  rictus 
generally  provided  with  long  bristles.  They  have  very 
small  feet,  frequently  of  an  abnormal  number  of  phalanges, 
the  hind  toe  being  short  and  usually  elevated,  the  front 
toes  webbed  at  the  base,  and  the  middle  claw  usually  pec- 
tinate. Their  plumage  is  soft  and  lax,  and  the  wings  and 
tail  are  variable  in  development.  There  are  about  14 
genera  and  upward  of  100  species,  of  the  temperate  and 
tropical  portions  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  divided 
into  4 subfamilies,  Podargince,  Steatornithince , Nyctibii- 
nee,  and  Caprimidgince. 

Caprimulginse  (kap//ri-mul-jl'ne),  «•  pi.  [NL., 

< Caprimulgus  + -ince.]  The  typical  subfamily 
of  Caprimulgidce,  including  the  true  goatsuck- 
ers and  night-jars.  These  birds  are  of  nocturnal  or 
crepuscular  habits,  insectivorous,  and  in  temperate  coun- 
tries migratory ; the  young  are  downy  at  birth,  contrary 
to  the  rule  among  Altrices.  The  Capri; mulgince  are  very 
generally  distributed  in  both  hemispheres.  Caprimul- 
gus, the  leading  genus,  is  confined  to  the  old  world. 
Leading  American  genera  are  Nyctidromus,  Antrostomus, 
and  Chordeiles.  See  cuts  under  Antrostomus  and  goat- 
sucker. 

caprimulgine  (kap-ri-mnl'jin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Caprimulgidce  or  the 
genus  Caprimulgus. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Caprimulgidce;  a bird  of 
the  goatsucker  family. 


part  like  a goat  and  the  hind  part  like  a fish.  Its 
symbol  is  V3. — 2f.  [/.  c.]  An  ibex;  a steinbok. 

He  shew’d  two  heads  and  homes  of  the  true  capricornc, 
which  animal,  he  told  us,  was  frequently  kill’d  among 
the  moimtaines.  Evelyn,  Diary  (1646),  p.  189. 

Capricorn  beetles,  beetles  of  the  family  Cerambycidce 
(which  see).— Tropic  of  Capricorn.  See  tropic. 

[<  capri- 


rived  from  It.  caprio,  a goat  (as  if  orig.  * a goat-  corn  (with  allusion  to  horn,  v.)  + -i-fy.]  To 
leap’)  Cf.  caper1  and  capriole.]  1.  A sudden  horn;  cuckold.  [Low.] 

start  of  the  mind ; a sudden  change  of  opinion  capria  (kap'rid),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
or  humor,  without  apparent  or  adequate  mo-  Capridce  or  Caprinccj  relating  to  a goat;  hircine. 
tive;  a whim,  freak,  or  particular  fancy.  CapricLffi1  (kap'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Capra  + 

I found  the  night  as  full  of  beauty  as  the  day,  when  Th e Caprince,  or  goat  trihe,  elevated  to 

caprice  led  me  from  the  brilliancy  of  St.  Mark’s.  tll6  rank  01  a family  of  nollow-liorned.  rumi- 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  ii.  nants. 

2.  The  habit  of  acting  according  to  varying  Capridffi2  (kap'ri-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Caproidce. 


caprificate  (kap'ri-fi-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp( 
caprificated,  ppr.  caprificating.  [<  L.  caprifi- 
catus,  pp.  of  caprificare:  see  caprify.]  To  ripen 
by  caprification;  caprify. 
caprification  (kap^ri-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
caprificatio{n-),  < caprificare : see  caprify.]  A 
horticultural  operation  which  consists  in  sus- 
pending branches  of  the  wild  fig  (see  caprifig) 
in  the  cultivated  fig-trees  and  thus  subjecting 
the  fruit  of  the  latter  to  the  visits  of  an 
insect,  Blastophaga  grossonm,  which  carries 
the  pollen  of  the  caprifig.  The  object  of  cap- 
rification is  to  produce  seeds  in  the  edible 
figs,  and  to  induce  them  to  set  and  come  to 


Caprimulgus 

Caprimulgus  (kap-ri-mul'gus),  re.  [L.,  a milk- 
er of  goats;  also  a bird  so  called,  the  goat- 
sucker (see  goatsucker)-,  < caper,  fem.  capra,  a 
goat,  + mulgere  = E.  milk.)  The  typical  and 
most  extensive  genus  of  goatsuckers,  of  the 
subfamily  Caprimulgince,  formerly  contermi- 
nous with  the  family  Caprimulgidce,  but  now 
commonljr  restricted  to  species  strictly  con- 
generic with  the  European  goatsucker,  night- 
jar, night-ehurr,  or  fern-owl,  Caprimulgus  euro- 
pasus.  In  this  acceptation  of  the  genus,  none  of  the 
species  are  American,  the  American  whippoorwills,  etc., 
being  now  usually  included  in  the  genus  Antrostomus. 
There  are  upward  of  SO  species  of  Caprimulgus  proper. 

caprin,  caprine2  (kap'rin),  n.  [<  capr(ic)  + 
-ire2,  -tree2.]  A substance  found  in  butter, 
which,  with  butyrin  and  caprone,  gives  the  but- 
ter its  peculiar  taste  and  odor.  It  is  a com- 
pound of  capric  acid  and  glycerin,  or  a caprate 
of  glycerin. 

Caprina  (ka-prl'nji),  re.  [NL.,  fem.  of  L.  ca- 
prinus,  relating  to  ‘a  goat ; in  allusion  to  the 
shell,  which  resembles  a goat’s  horn.]  A ge- 
nus of  fossil  bivalve  mollusks  of  the  Creta- 
ceous period,  by  some  regarded  as  a member 
of  the  Jludistw,  or  family  UippuriUda:,  and  by 
others  as  the  type  of  a family  Caprinidce. 
Caprinae  (ka-pri'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Capra  + 
-inae.)  The  goat  tribe  considered  as  a subfam- 
ily of  Bovidce,  characterized  by  having  horns 
which  are  subangular  in  section,  curved  back- 
ward, with  an  anterior  rectilinear  ridge  con- 
tinuous around  the  convex  curve. 
caprine1  (kap'rin),  a.  [<  L.  caprinus,  < caper 
(capr-),  a goat:  see  caper1.]  Like  a goat;  hir- 
cine ; pertaining  to  the  Caprina. 

Their  physiognomy  is  canine,  vulpine,  caprine. 

Bp.  Gauden , Life  of  Bp.  Brownrigg,  p.  236. 

caprine2,  re.  See  caprin. 

Caprinella  (kap-ri-nel'a),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Ca- 
prina, q.  v.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Caprincllidce. 

Caprinellidse  (kap-ri-nel'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Caprinella  + -idee.)  A family  of  fossil  bivalve 
mollusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Caprinella.  The 
typical  forms  have  a subconical  right  valve  with  a liga- 
raental  furrow  on  its  convex  side  and  a large  hinge-tooth 
supported  by  an  oblique  plate,  while  the  left  valve  is 
spiral  and  provided  with  two  teeth,  of  which  the  anterior 
is  borne  on  a plate  that  longitudinally  traverses  the  um- 
bonal  cavity.  By  some  the  species  are  referred  to  the  Ca- 
primdte,  and  by  others  to  the  Chamidse.  They  lived  dur- 
ing the  Cretaceous  epoch. 

caprinic  (ka-prin'ik),  a.  [<  caprin  + - ic .] 
Same  as  capric. 

Caprinidse  (ka-prin'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
prina + -idee.)  A family  of  extinct  bivalve 
mollusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Caprina,  to 
which  different  limits  have  been  given.  By  some 
it  is  restricted  to  the  genus  Caprina ; by  others  it  is  ex- 
tended to  embrace  the  genera  Caprina , Caprinella , and  Ca- 
protina. All  the  species  lived  in  the  Cretaceous  seas. 

capriole  (kap'ri-ol),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
capriol,  caprioll,  capreall  (whence  hy  ahbr. 
caper:  s ee  caper1),  also  later  cabriole  (and  Sc. 
caprel) ; = D.  capriool  = G.  capriole  = Sw.  ka- 
priol  = Dan.  kapriole,  < F.  capriole  (16th  cen- 
t.ury),  now  cabriole  = Sp.  Pg.  cabriola,  < It.  ca- 
priola, also  cavriola,  cavriuola,  a caper,  capriole, 
frisk,  leap,  lit.  a leap  like  that  of  a kid  or  goat,  i 
< capriolo,  cavriolo,  in.,  capriola,  cavriola,  f.,  a 
kid,  a fawn  (Plorio),  also,  without  dim.  force, 
a wild  goat,  a roebuck,  = Cat.  Pr.  cabirol  = 
OP.  cheverol,  chevroil,  P.  chevreuil,  m.,  OF.  die-  | 
vrolle,  chevreulle,  f.,  < L.  capreolus,  m.,  LL.  ca- 
preola,  f.,  ML.  also  capriolus,  capriola,  a wild 
goat,  roebuck,  roe  • see  capreolus  and  ca per1.  Cf. 
P.  capriot,  n.,  capriotcr,  v.,  caper  (Cotgrave).] 
1.  A caper  or  leap,  as  in  dancing;  a sudden 
hound ; a spring.  [Archaic.] 

With  lofty  turnes  and  capriols  in  the  ayre 
Which  with  the  lusty  tunes  accordeth  f aire. 

Sir  J.  Davies , Dancing,  st.  68. 
His  teeth  doe  caper  whilst  lie  eates  his  meat, 

His  heeles  doe  caper  whilst  he  takes  his  seate ; 

His  very  sonle,  his  intellectual, 

Is  nothing  but  a mincing  capreall. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  xi. 

Permitting  no  caprioles  of  fancy,  but  with  scope  enough 
for  the  outbreak  of  savage  instincts. 

Hawthorne , Blithedale  Romance,  ix. 
2. . In  the  manbge,  an  upward  spring  or  leap 
made  hy  a horse  without  advancing,  the  hind 
legs  being  jerked  out  when  at  the  height  of  the 
leap. — 3f.  A kind  of  head-dress  worn  hy  women, 
capriole  (kap'ri-ol),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  capri- 
oled, ppr.  caprioling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ( 
capreall,  and  hy  abbr.  caper  (see  caper1)  ; < P. 
cabrioler  = Sp.  Pg.  cabriolar,  < It.  capriolare, 
caper,  leap ; from  the  noun : see  capriole,  ».] 
To  execute  a capriole ; leap;  skip. 
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Far  over  the  billowy  sea  of  heads  may  be  seen  Rascality  canrovl  fkan'ro-iD  n ranrntiA  4-  «7  ( 
caprioling  on  horses  from  the  royal  stud.  vLT  UCti™  i L , Tn(  A,  / ’ 

Carlyle , French  Rev.,  I.  vii.  10  vny,  matter.]  The  radical  (LgHj-jO)  of  caproic 

capriped  (kap'ri-ped),  a.  [<  L.  capripes  (-pad-),  i -u  , i . 

Reaper  {capr-),  a goat,  +pes  ( ped -)  = E .foot.)  C^L^(b^)nT^lt^  th^free 

state,  but  found  in  a number  of  compounds. 

nn  YIVTtI  1 r*  /Tro-rwiil'ilr)  />  r / 1 t: 


Having  feet  like  those  of  a goat, 
capritcllt,  re.  See  capriche. 
caprizant  (kap'ri-zant),  a.  [<  P.  caprisant  = 
Pg.  caprizante  = It.  caprizzante,  < ML.  capri- 
zan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  *caprizare,  leap  like  a goat, 
< L.  caper,  a goat.  Cf.  caprice.)  Leaping : used 
of  the  pulse  when  it  seems  to  leap,  an  imper- 


caprylic  (ka-pril'ik),  a.  [<  capryl  +‘-m;.]  Re- 
lated to  or  containing  the  radical  capryl,  C8 
H17 — CapryUe  acid,  C7H15CO.OH,  a volatile  fatty  acid 
found  combined  as  an  ether  in  cows’  butter,  and  in  much 
larger  quantity  in  cocoanut-oil.  At  ordinary  tempera- 
tures it  is  a liquid,  soluble  in  boiling  water. 


feet  dilatation  of  the  artery  being  succeeded  capsaicin  (kap-sa'i-sin),  re.  The  crystalline 


by  a fuller  one. 
caproate  (kap'ro-at),  re, 


[<  caprotic)  + -ate1.) 


active  principle  (C18H2>jN03)  of  Spanish  and 
Cayenne  pepper. 


A salt  formed  hy  the  union  of  caproic  acid  Capsaria  (kap-sa'ri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Capsus 
with  a base.  + -aria.)  A division  of  heteropterous  insects 

cap-rock  (kap'rok),  re.  In  lead-mining,  a stra-  containing  broadly  ovate  forms.  See  Capsida-. 
turn  immediately  under  which  the  lead-bearing  cap-screw  (kap'skro),  re.  A screw-bolt  used 
crevices  begin  to  widen  andbecome  productive.  to  fasten  a smaller  piece  to  a more  massive 
[Lead  regions  of  the  upper  Mississippi.]  one.  Usually  called  a tap-bolt. 

caproic  (ka-pro'ik),  a.  [<  capro-,  assumed  cap-scuttle  (kap'skut'T),  n.  Naut.,  a covering 
stem  of  L.  caper,  a goat,  + -ic.)  Of  or  per-  f°r  a hatch  made  so  as  to  fit  over  the  outside 


taining  to  a goat ; derived  from  a goat.  Also 
capronic. — Caproic  acid,  CrH I •_,()■>,  the  sixth  in  the 
series  of  fatty  acids,  a clear  mobile  oil  which  together 
with  capric  acid  may  be  prepared  from  butter,  from  co- 
coanut-oil,  and  from  various  other  sources ; its  salts  are 
termed  caproates.  It  is  a mobile  fluid,  colorless,  inflam- 
mable, and  has  a very  acid  and  penetrating  taste, 
caproid  (kap'ro-id),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Caproidai. 

II.  re.  A fish  of  the  family  Caproidce. 
Caproidse  (ka-pro'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Capros 
+ -idai.)  A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
represented  hy  the  genus  Capros,  and  related 
to  the  Zenidts.  They  have  a compressed  body,  project- 
ing snout,  very  protractile  upper  jaw,  ctenoid  scales,  and 
many  vertebra'.  The  principal  species  is  the  Capros  aper 
or  boar-fish.  Also  Capridae.  See  cut  under  boar-fish. 

Both  the  Zenidse  and  the  Caproidce  exhibit  a very  sin- 
gular mode  of  locomotion.  This  is  to  a large  extent  ef- 
fected by  a scarcely  perceptible  vibratory  motion  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  steal 
upon  their  victims  unnoticed.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist. , III.  209. 

capromyan  (kap-ro-ml'an),  re.  [<  Capromys  + 
-an.)  A rodent  quadruped  of  the  group  repre- 
sented hy  the  genus  Capromys. 

Capromys  (kap'ro-mis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  mirpoe, 
a wild  hoar  (ef.  L.  caper,  a goat : see  caper1),  + 
five  = E.  mouse.)  A genus  of  hystricomorphie 
rodent  mammals,  of  the  family  Uctodontidce  and 
subfamily  Echinomyinse,  or  hedgehog-rats, 
containing  half  a dozen  species  found  in 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Plana  Key,  and  Little  Swan 
Island.  These  rodents  are  popularly  known 
as  hutias. 

caprone  (kap'ron;,  re.  [<  capr(ic)  + -one.)  A 
clear  colorless  oil  obtained  hy  the  distillation 
of  calcium  caproate.  It  solidifies  at  a low 
temperature  and  melts  at  14.6°  C. 
capronic  (kap-ron'ik),  a.  [<  caprone  + -ic.) 
Same  as  caproic. 

Capros  (kap'ros),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sarpog,  a wild 
boar,  also  a sea-fish.]  A genus  of  acanthop- 
terygian fishes,  of  the  family  Carangidce,  or  the 
type  of  a distinct  family  Caproidee.  C.  aper  is 
the  boar-fish.  Lacepede,  1804.  See  cut  under 
boar-fish. 

Daprotina  (kap-ro-ti'na),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  Capro- 
tina, a cognomen  of  Juno.]  A genus  of  fossil 
bivalve  mollusks,  considered  hy  some  to  he  typi- 
cal of  a family  Caprotinidce. 

Caprotinidse  (kap-ro-tin'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Caprotina  + -idee.)  A family  of  fossil  bivalve 
mollusks,  typified  hy  the  genus  Caprotina.  The 
valves  are  nearly  alike  in  form,  but  dissimilar  in  sculpture, 


Cap-shore  (a). 


Right  valve.  Left  valve. 

Caprotina  striata. 

a,  a',  positions  of  adductor  muscles ; c,  c,  cartilage-pits;  /,  l,  liga- 
mental  inflections ; t,  t',  teeth. 

the  right  being  striated  or  ribbed,  and  the  left  flat  or  convex 
with  a marginal  umbo.  The  interior  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed cuts.  The  species  have  been  referred  variously  to 
the  families  Hippuritidae,  Chamidfe,  and  Caprinidce ; all 
are  confined  to  the  Cretaceous  seas. 

laprovis  (kap'ro-vis),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  caper,  a 
goat,  + ovis,  a skeep,  = E.  ewe.)  A subgenus  of 
the  genus  Ovis,  including  several  species  of  wild 
sheep,  as  the  moufflon  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
and  the  argali  of  Asia.  See  cut  under  argali, 


of  the  coaming,  to  keep  out  water. 

Capsella  (kap-sel'a),  re.  [L.,  a small  box  or 
coffer,  dim.  of  cdpsa,  a box:  see  case2.]  A 
small  genus  of  cruciferous  plants ; shepherd’s- 
purse  (which  see). 

cap-sheaf  (kap'shef'),  n.  1.  The  top  sheaf  of  a 
stack  of  grain;  thecrowner.  Hence  — 2.  Fig- 
uratively, the  summit;  the  extreme  degree  of 
anything:  as,  this  letter  is  the  cap-sheaf  of  his 
impudence. 

Success  in  foreign  commerce  will  be  the  cap-sheaf,  the 
crowning  glory,  of  Philadelphia. 

Buchanan , in  Curtis,  II.  29. 

cap-shore  (kap'shor),  re.  Naut.,  a small  spar 
supporting  the  forward  edge  of  the  cap  of  a 
lower  mast. 

capsicin,  capsicine  (kap' si- 
sin),  re.  [<  Capsicum  + -ire2, 
-tree2.]  A crystalline  al- 
kaloid obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  several  species  of 
the  genus  Capsicum,  ap- 
pearing in  colorless  crys- 
tals and  extremely  acrid,  it 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms 
crystallizable  salts  with  acetic,  ni- 
tric, and  sulphuric  acids. 

Capsicum  (kap'si-kum),  n . 
[NL.  (so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  fruit),  < L. 
capsa,  a box : see  case 2.] 
1.  A genus  of  herba- 
ceous or  shrubby  South 
American  plants,  of  the 
family  Solanaceae,  with  a 
wheel-shaped  corolla,  pro- 
jecting and  converging  stamens,  and  a many- 
seeded  berry.  Many  of  the  species  are  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  their  fruit,  which  contains  an 
exceedingly  pungent  principle,  capsicin.  The  fruit  or  pod 
is  fleshy  and  very  variable  in  shape  and  color,  some- 
times inflated  and  as  large  as  an  orange.  It  i3  used  for 
pickles,  sauces,  etc.,  and  also  in 
medicine  as  a valuable  local  and 
general  stimulant.  Cayenne  or 
red  pepper  consists  of  the  ground 
pods  of  various  species,  especially 
of  C.  minimum , the  African  or 
Guinea  pepper,  or  spur-pepper, 
and  of  the  common  red  pepper  of 
the  garden,  C.  annuum.  The 
pods  of  both  of  these  species 
are  also  known  as  chillies , and 
before  they  are  ground  as  pod 
peppers.  C.  baccatum  is  the  berry- 
bearing capsicum,  or  bird-pepper, 
and  C.  frutescens  is  the  goat- 
pepper.  The  cherry-pepper,  C. 
cerasi/orme,  with  small  round 
fruit,  is  sometimes  cultivated 
for  ornament.  The  bell-pepper 
is  a large-podded  variety  of  C. 
annuum , of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  all  commonly  cultivated  in  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres. 

2.  [7.  c.]  A plant  of  tbis  genus  or  its  fruit, 
capsid  (kap'sid),  n.  One  of  the  Capsidw. 
Capsids  (kap'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Capsus  + 
-idee.']  A family  of  heteropterous  hemipterous 
insects,  of  the  series  Geocores  or  land-bugs, 
typified  by  the  genus  Capsus , and  founded  by 
Westwood  in  1840.  It  is  of  large  extent,  containing 
many  small  prettily  colored  species  of  convex  form.  The 
antennai  are  long,  often  with  the  second  joint  thickened 
at  the  tip,  and  very  slender  terminal  joints ; the  labrum  is 
long ; ocelli  are  wanting ; the  legs  are  long  and  slender, 
with  3-jointed  tarsi  sometimes  provided  with  pulvilli. 
The  females  have  a long  slender  ovipositor  received  in  a 
slit  under  the  abdomen.  They  are  active  bugs,  and  sub- 
sist on  the  juices  of  plants  and  trees ; some  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  ripe  fruit.  Several  groups,  corresponding 
more  or  less  nearly  with  Capsidee,  are  called  Capsaria, 
Capsida , Capsina , and  Capsini. 


Red  Pepper 
( Capsicum  annuum ). 


cap-sill 
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cap-sill  (kap'sil).H.  The  upper  horizontal  beam  2.  In  zodl.,  a fossil  eehinite  (sea-urchin)  of  the 
in  the  timber-framing  of  a bridge,  viaduct,  etc.  genus  Conulus : so  named  from  its  resemblance 
Oapsina  (kap-sl'na),  n.  pi.  [NT,.,  < Capsus  + to  a cap. 

-inaj  A group  of  heteropterous  insects.  See  capstringt,  «.  See  capstan. 

* CapsidcB . capsula  (kap'su-la),  n. ; pi.  capsules  (-le).  [L.] 

capsize  (kap-siz'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  capsized,  Same  as  capsule. 

ppr.  capsizing.  [Origin  unknown ; the  Dan.  capsulssscic  (kap-su-les'ik),  a.  [<  L.  capsula 
Tcapsejse  is  from  E.]  I.  intrans.  To  turn  over  (see  capsule)  + ccsc-ulus,  horse-chestnut  (see 
or  upset : as,  take  care  that  the  boat  does  not  esculin),  + -ic.]  Derived  from  capsules  of  the 
capsize.  horse-chestnut. — Capsulsescic  acid,  an  acid  found 

The  boat  swept  sheer  over  the  dam  with  all  on  board,  *'n  tIle  capsules  of  horse-chestnuts. 

i,u a capsular  (kap'su-lar),  a.  [<  L.  capsula  (see 

capsule)  + -or3.]  Hollow,  like  a chest  or  cap- 
To  upset ; overturn  (a  boat  or  sule ; pertaining  to  or  having  the  structure  of 

a capsule— Capsular  artery,  the  middle  suprarenal 
artery.— Capsular  ligament,  the  ligament  which  sur- 
rounds  every  movable  articulation,  and  contains  the  sy- 
novia like  a bag.  See  diarthrosis. — Capsular  vein,  the 
suprarenal  vein. 


filling  and  capsizing  instantly. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge , Coupon  Bonds,  p.  299. 

II.  trans.  1. 
vessel). 

What  if  carrying  sail  capsize  the  boat? 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ix.  18. 

2.  To  move  (a  hogshead  or  other  vessel)  for-  

ward  by  turning  it  alternately  on  the  heads,  capsulary  (kap'su-la-ri),  a.  Same  as  capsular, 
Halhwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  capsulate,  capsulated  (kap'su-lat,  -la-ted),  a. 

capsize  (kap-siz  ),  n.  [<  capsize,  t>.]  An  up-  |-f  capsu}  ’ + fa;ei.]  Inel0sed'in  a capsule,  or 
set ; an  overturn.  *as  in  a chest  or  box.  Also  capsuled. 

cap-square  (kap  skwar),  m.  In  #«».,  one  of  the  capSUle  (kap'sul),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  hapsel, 
strong  plates  of  iron  or  brass  which  are  fitted  ^ g ’ Pg.  It.  capsuia  < L.  capsula, 

over  the  trunnions  of  a gun  and  secure  it  on  a smarffcoxor  chest  (0f.  capsella),  dim.  of  capsa, 
*the  carnage.  See  cut  under  gun-carriage.  a box . gee  case 2.]  f.  A small  casing,  envelop, 


capstan  (kap'stan),  n.  [Formerly  also  capstane , 
capstand  (simulating  stand),  capstern  (simulat- 
ing stern),  once  capstring  (simulating  string), 
capisten,  caston  (dial,  capsal,  q.  v.);  = MD. 
lcapestant,  D.  haapstandcr  (simulating  haap- 
stander , a lighthouse,  < haap,  MD.  hape , ==  E. 
cape2,  + stander , axletree,  MD.  stander , stan- 
daerd,  a column,  pillar,  mill-post,  standard,  D. 
standaard , a banner,  = E.  standard)  = G.  habe- 
stan , < F.  cabestan  = Pr.  cabestan , < Sp.  cabe- 
strante,  usually  cabrestante  (=  Pg.  cabrestante) 
(simulating  cabra,  a goat,  an  engine  for  throw- 
ing stones,  4-  estante,  a shelf,  naut.  a prop  of 
a cross-beam,  as  adj.  fixed,  lit.  standing,  < L. 
stan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  stare,  stand),  a capstan,  prob. 
< cabestrar , < L.  capistrare , tie  with  a halter,  < 
capistrum  (>  Sp.  cabestro  = Pg.  cabresto  = It. 
capestro  = Pr.  cabestre  = OF.  chevestre , F.  che- 
r4tre),  a halter,  muzzle,  hand,  < capere,  hold : see 
capistrum  and  capable.~\  An  apparatus  work- 
ing on  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle, 
used  for  raising  weights  or  applying  power,  it 
consists  of  an  upright  barrel,  either  smooth  or  having  ribs 
called  whelps,  which  are  arranged  about  a spindle.  Above 

the  barrel  is  the 
capstan-head, 
which  has  holes 
to  receive  the 
ends  of  levers  or 
bars  by  which  the 
barrel  is  revolv- 
ed. At  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  is  a 
pawl-head,  with 
pawls  to  catch  a 
ratchet-ring  or 
pawl-rim,  which 
is  secured  to  the 
floor  or  platform. 
A capstan  differs 
from  a windlass 
in  having  a verti- 
cal instead  of  a 
horizontal  axis. 
The  capstan  em- 
ployed to  draw 
coal  from  pits  is 
usually  called  a 
gin,  and  when 
worked  by  horses  a whim-gin.  On  board  ship  it  is  used 
for  weighing  the  anchor,  warping  ship,  etc. — Chinese 
capstan,  a differential  device  for  hoisting  or  hauling.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  differential  windlass  (which  see,  under 
windlass),  except  that  its  axis  is  vertical.— Power-cap- 
stan, a capstan  in  which,  by  the  application  of  cog-wheels, 
great  power  may  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  speed. — 
Steam-capstan,  a capstan  turned  by  a steam-engine. — 
To  come  up  with  the  capstan,  to  turn  it  the  contrary 
way,  so  as  to  slacken  the  rope  about  it. — To  heave  at 
the  capstan,  to  cause  it  to  turn  by  pushing  with  the 
breast  against  the  bars.— To  man  the  capstan,  to  place 
the  sailors  at  it  in  readiness  to  heave.— To  pawl  the 
capstan,  to  fix  the  pawls  so  as  to  prevent  the  capstan 
from  recoiling.— To  rig  the  capstan,  to  prepare  it  for 
heaving  by  fixing  the  bars  in  the  holes  or  otherwise. — To 
surge  the  capstan,  to  slacken  the  rope  wound  round 
upon  it. 

capstan-bar  (kap'stan -bar),  n.  One  of  the 
levers,  generally  of  wood,  by  which  a capstan 
is  turned.— To  swifter  the  capstan-bars,  to  fasten  a 
small  rope  round  the  outer  ends  of  all  the  capstan-bars 
before  heaving  round,  so  that  they  cannot  be  accidentally 
unshipped. 

capstan-barrel,  n.  See  capstan. 
capstanet,  capstandt,  n.  See  capstan. 
capsternt,  n.  See  capstan. 
capstone  (kap'ston),  n.  1 . In  arch.,  the  upper- 
most or  finishing  stone  of  a structure,  as  of  a 
parapet,  a turret,  etc.  Flat  capstones,  or  flags,  are 
often  laid  upon  walls  of  bricks  or  small  stones  to  protect 
the  joints  from  infiltration  of  water,  as  well  as  to  bind 
the  structure  together. 


Capstan. 

a,  capstan-head ; b , barrel ; c,  pawl-rim  and 
pawls;  d,  capstan-bar. 


covering,  etc.,  natural  or  artificial,  usually  thin 
or  membranous ; a cover  or  container  of  some 
small  object  or  quantity  of  matter.  Specifi- 
cally— 2.  In  hot.,  a dehiscent  pod  or  seed-ves- 
sel, either  membranous  or  woody,  composed  of 


Capsules,  after  dehiscence. 
a,  asphodel;  b,  pripkly-poppy ; c,  violet. 

two  or  more  carpels,  which  at  maturity  becomes 
dry  and  opens  by  regular  valves  corresponding 
in  number  to  the  carpels,  or  twice  as  numerous. 
Sometimes  applied  to  dry  dehiscent  fruits,  the  theca?  of 
mosses,  and  formerly  to  the  spore-cases  of  fungi. 

3.  In  cliem. : (a)  A small  saucer  made  of  clay  for 
roasting  samples  of  ores,  or  for  melting  them. 
(b)  A small  shallow  vessel  made  of  Berlin  ware, 
platinum,  etc.,  for  evaporations,  solutions,  and 
the  like. — 4.  In  anat.  and  zodl.,  a membrane 
or  ligament  inclosing  some  part  or  organ  as 
in  a bag  or  sac ; a saccular  envelop  or  invest- 
ment : as,  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  of 
the  eye  ; the  capsule  of  a joint,  as  the  hip. — 5. 
In  anat.,  some  part  or  organ  likened  to  a cap- 
sule: as,  the  adrenal  capsules. — 6.  In  Protozoa , 
the  included  perforated  test  of  a radiolarian. — 
7.  In  entom.,  a horny  case  inclosing  the  eggs 
of  an  insect,  as  those  of  the  cockroach.  Also 
called  ootlieca. — 8.  A cap  of  thin  metal,  such  as 
tin-foil,  put  over  the  mouth  of  a corked  bottle 
to  preserve  the  cork  from  drying.  Wine  of  good 
quality  when  bottled  was  formerly  scaled  with  wax  upon 
the  cork,  but  the  use  of  the  capsule  is  now  almost  univer- 
sal, the  grower’s  or  dealer’s  name  or  device  being  com- 
monly stamped  upon  it. 

9.  A small  gelatinous  case  or  envelop  in  which 
nauseous  medicines  are  inclosed  to  be  swal- 
lowed.— 10.  The  shell  of  a metallic  cartridge  or 
of  a fulminating  tube.— Adrenal  capsule,  an  ad- 
renal (which  see).— Atrabiliary  capsule,  the  suprarenal 
capsule,  or  adrenal.— Bonnet’s  capsule,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  eye,  behind  the  point  of 
perforation  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs. 
— Bowman’s  capsule,  the  capsule  of  a Malpighian  body 
of  the  kidney.— Capsule  of  Glisson,  the  sheath  of  con- 
nective tissue  enveloping  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duet  as  they  ramify  in  the  liver. 
— Capsule  of  the  kidney,  the  smooth  fibrous  membrane 
closely  investing  the  kidney,  and  forming  its  outer  coat. — 
Capsule  Of  the  lens,  the  transparent,  elastic,  brittle,  and 
structureless  membrane  inclosing  the  lens  of  the  eye.— 
Central  capsule,  the  capsule  of  a radiolarian.— Exter- 
nal capsule,  the  layer  of  white  nervous  substance  be- 
tween the  claustrum  and  the  putamen  of  the  brain. — In- 
ternal capsule,  the  layer  of  nerve-fibers  passing  upward 
in  the  brain  from  the  crura  cerebri  to  the  cortex,  between 
the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  optic  thalamus  on  the  one 
side  and  the  lenticular  nucleus  on  the  other. — Marsupial 
capsule,  in  Polyzoa  (or  Bryozoa),  an  individual  of  a colony 
serving  only  for  the  reception  of  ova. — Nidamental  cap- 
sule, in  conch.,  a case  in  which  the  embryos  of  certain 
mollusks  are  contained. 

The  nidamental  capsules  [of  the  whelk,  Buccinum]  are 
aggregated  in  roundish  masses  which,  when  thrown  ashore 
and  drifted  by  the  wind,  resemble  corallines.  Each  cap- 
sule contains  five  or  six  young. 

S.  P.  Woodward,  Mollusca,  2d  ed.,  p.  219. 
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Suprarenal  capsule,  a small  flattened  body,  somewhat 
glandular  in  appearance,  but  with  no  duct,  which  in  many 
animals  surmounts  the  kidney.  Also  called  suprarenal 
body  and  adrenal.  See  cut  under  kidney. — Urticating 
capsule,  a /lematocyst,  cnida,  or  thread-cell, 
capsuled  (kap'suld),  a.  Same  as  capsulate. 
capsuliferous  (tap-su-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  cap- 
sula (see  capsule)  + j'erre  = E.  fceor1.]  In  hot. 
and  zodl.,  bearing  capsules, 
capsuligerous  (kap-su-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  cap- 
sula (see  capsule)  + gerere,  bear.]  Same  as 
capsuliferous. 

capsulitis  (kap-su-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  capsula 
(see  capsule)  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  tbe  cap- 
sule of  tbe  lens  of  tbe  eye. 
capsulogenous  (kap-su-loj' e-niis),  a.  [<  L. 
capsula  (see  capsule)  + -genus,  producing:  see 
- genous. ] Producing  a capsule:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  certain  glands  of  earthworms,  opening 
on  the  surface  by  papillaa  and  supposed  to  assist 
in  tbe  secretion  of  tbe  capsule  or  eocoon  of 
those  animals. 

capsulotomy  (kap-su-lot'o-mi),  n.  [<  L.  cap- 
sula (see  capsule)  + ^MGr.Vo/ii'a,  a cutting:  see 
anatomy.']  In  surg.,  incision  of  tbe  capsule  of 
tbe  lens  of  tbe  eye. 

Capsus  (kap'sus),  n.  [NL. : said  to  be  < Gr. 
Kcmruv,  gulp  down ; cf.  Katjiig,  a gulping  down.] 
A genus  of  insects,  typical  of  the  family  Cap- 
sidee,  founded  by  Fabricius  in  1803.  As  now  re- 
stricted,  it  contains  bugs  usually  of  medium  size  and 
broadly  ovate  form,  with  moderate  or  narrow  neck,  per- 
fect wings  and  hemelytra,  and  second  antennal  joint  long- 
est and  clavate.  C.  trifasciatus  is  an  example, 
captt  (kapt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cap1,  a.]  Overcome 
in  argument. 

capt.  An  abbreviation  of  captain. 
captain  (kap'tan),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  captain, 
*capitain,  - cin , - eyn , = D.  Tcapitein  = Dan.  kaptejn , 
hapitajn  = Sw.  hapten,  < OF.  capitain , capitaine 
(vernacular  form  chevetaine , >E.  chieftain , q.  v.), 
F.  capitaine  = Pr.  capitani  = Sp.  capildn  — Pg. 
capitdo  = It.  capitano,  < ML.  capitaneus,  - anius , 
- anus , a captain  (also,  and  prop.,  an  adj.,  princi- 
pal, chief),  < L.  caput{capit-),  head : see  capital 1, 
etc.  Cf.  headman  and  lietman.]  I.  n.  1.  One 
who  is  at  the  head  of  or  has  authority  over 
others ; a chief ; a leader ; a commander,  espe- 
cially in  military  affairs.  In  the  Bible  the  term  is 
applied  to  a king  or  prince,  to  a general  or  commander  of 
an  army,  to  the  governor  of  a province,  etc. 

Captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord.  Jos.  v.  14. 

Anoint  him  to  be  captain  over  my  people.  1 Sam.  ix.  16. 

Great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 

Great  in  council  and  great  in  war, 

Foremost  captain  of  his  time. 

Tennyson , Duke  of  Wellington. 
More  specifically — (a)  In  the  army,  the  officer  who  com- 
mands a company,  whether  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artil- 
lery. (&)  In  the  navy,  an  officer  next  in  rank  above  a com- 
mander, and  ranking  in  the  United  States  service  with  a 
colonel,  and  in  the  British  with  a lieutenant-colonel,  and 
after  three  years’  service  with  a colonel,  in  the  army.  Offi- 
cers of  this  grade  in  the  British  service  were  formerly  desig- 
nated post-captains.  ( c ) The  commander  or  master  of  a 
merchant  vessel,  (d)  In  some  of  the  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land, a title  given  to  the  senior  scholar.  ( e ) In  base-ball , 
rowing,  etc.,  the  head  or  leader  of  the  nine,  the  crew,  or 
the  body  of  players  on  one  side.  (/)  In  mining,  the  head 
man  or  superintendent  of  the  mining  operations ; the  per- 
son who  directs  and  is  responsible  for  the  miners’  work.  As 
a title,  often  abbreviated  cajA. 

2.  A name  commonly  given,  in  the  form  long- 
finned  captain,  to  the  fish  otherwise  known  as  the 
lanthorn  gurnard. — Captain  en  piedt,  a captain  kept 
in  pay,  that  is,  not  reformed.  See  captain  reformed,  below. 
E.  Phillips,  1706. — Captain  Of  the  poll,  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England,  the  first  in  rank  among  those  who 
graduate  without  honors,  known  as  the  polloi  or  poll. 

There  are  also  many  men  every  year  contending  for  the 
Captaincy  of  the  Poll,  some  for  the  honor,  such  as  it  is, 
others  because  it  will  help  them  to  get  Poll  pupils  after- 
wards. C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  310. 

Captain  reformedt,  a captain  who  upon  the  reducing 
of  forces  lost  his  company,  but  was  continued  as  captain, 
either  as  second  to  another  or  without  a post.  See  ref  or - 
mado.  E.  Phillips,  1706.— Captains  of  tops,  captains 
of  the  forecastle,  captains  of  the  afterguard,  and 
captains  Of  the  hold,  ratings  of  petty  officers  in  the 
United  States  navy,  wnose  duties  are  to  superintend 
the  men  in  their  diiterent  departments. — Fleet  captain, 
in  the  United  States  navy,  an  officer  temporarily  appointed 
by  the  Navy  Department  to  act  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a fleet  or  squadron.  Also  called  flag- 
captain. 

II. f a.  [The  orig.  (ML.)  use,  but  in  E.  later 
than  the  noun  use.]  1.  Of  chief  rank,  excel- 
lence, or  value ; chief ; principal. 

Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 

Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet.  Shak.,  Sonnets,  liL 

2.  Of  commanding  character ; fitted  to  lead. 

Why  then  women  are  more  valiant 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it, 

And  the  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  fi. 
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captain  (kap'tan),  v.  t.  [<  captain , n.]  To  act 
as  leader  to ; be  captain  over ; command. 

It  was  natural  that  men  who  captained  or  accompanied 
the  exodus  from  existing  forms  and  associations  into  the 
doubtful  wilderness  that  led  to  the  promised  land  should 
find  more  to  their  purpose  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in 
^the  New.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  238. 

captaincy  (kap'tan-si),  n.  [<  captain  + -ctj.] 
The  rank,  post,  or  commission  of  a captain, 
captaincy-general  (kap " tan -si-jen'e-ral),  n. 
[<  captaincy  + general.  Cf.  Sp.  cap'itania  ge- 
neral.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a captain- 
general  ; specifically,  one  of  the  military  divi- 
sions of  Spain.  Also  captain-generalcy. 
captainess  (kap'tan-es),  n.  [<  captain  + -ess. 
Cf.  chief  tailless.]  A female  commander.  [Bare.] 
Out ! traitor  Absence  ! Darest  thou  counsel  me 
From  iny  dear  Captainess  to  run  away  ? 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  in  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  547. 

captain-general  (kap^tan-jen'e-ral),  n.  [<  cap- 
tain + general.  Cf.  Sp.  capitan  general .]  The 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army  or  of  the  mili- 
tia; specifically,  the  commander  of  a military 
division  in  Spain. 

The  magnanimous  and  most  illustrious  . . . captain- 
general  of  the  Grecian  army,  Agamemnon. 

Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3. 
[The  governor  of  Rhode  Island  is  by  title  captain-general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  State.] 

captain-generalcy  (kap  " tan  - jen ' e - ral  - si),  n. 
[<  captain-general  + -cy.]  Same  as  captaincy- 
general. 

captain-lieutenantt  (kap//tan-lu-ten'ant),  n. 
Formerly,  in  Great  Britain,  an  officer  wlio,  with 
the  rank  of  captain  and  pay  of  a lieutenant, 
commanded  a company  or  troop.  The  first  or 
colonel’s  company  of  a regiment  of  infantry  was 
commanded  by  a captain-lieutenant, 
captainlyt  (kap'tan-li),  a.  [<  captain  + -ly1.] 
Pertaining  to  or  liefitting  a captain, 
captain-pasha,  capitan-pacha  (kap,/tan-,  kap//- 
i-tan-pash'fl),  n.  [<  captain  or  capitan  (repr. 
Turk,  qaptan  or  qapudan  ( Icaptan , Jeapudan) 
-pasha)  + pasha : see  captain  and  pasha.] 
Formerly,  the  colloquial  title  of  the  Turkish 
minister  of  marine,  and  of  the  chief  admiral  of 
the  Turkish  fleet.  Also  written  capudan-pasha. 
captainryt  (kap'tan-ri),  n.  [<  F.  capitainerie, 
< ML.  capitaneria,  captainship,  < capitanus : 
see  captain .]  The  power  or  command  over  a 
certain  district ; chieftainship.  Spenser. 
captainship  (kap'tan-ship),  n.  [<  captain  + 
-ship.]  1.  The  office  of  captain,  or  of  chief 
commander. 

Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with  us, 

And  of  our  Athens  (thine  and  ours)  to  take 

The  captainship.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  2. 

2f.  The  command  of  a clan  or  government  of 
a certain  district ; chieftainship. 

To  diminish  the  Irish  lords  he  did  abolish  their  . . . 
usurped  captainships.  Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 
3.  Skill  as  a captain  or  leader:  as,  he  displayed 
good  captainship. 

captal  (kap'tal),  ».  [Pr.,<  L.  capitalis,  chief: 
see  capital1.]  A medieval  title  of  dignity  and 
military  authority  in  the  south  of  France : as, 
the ‘Captal  de  Buch  fought  on  the  English  side 
in  Gascony,  etc.,  under  Edward  III. 

Captantes  (kap-tan'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
captan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  capture,  take,  catch:  see 
* captation .]  Same  as  Raptores.  A.  E.  Brehm. 
captation  (kap-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  captatio(n-), 
a reaching  after  something,  < captare,  pp.  cap- 
tains, reach  after,  desire  eagerly,  allure,  freq. 
of  capcre,  pp.  captus,  take,  seize : see  capable.] 
It.  The  act  or  practice  of  gaining  favor  or  ap- 
plause by  flattery  or  address.  Eikon  Basilike. 
— 2.  A name  given  by  Descourtis  to  the  open- 
ing stage  of  the  hypnotic  or  mesmeric  trance. 
Sometimes  called  fascination. 
caption  (kap'shon),  n.  [<  L.  captio{n-),  a tak- 
ing, seizing,  fraud,  deceit,  fallacy,  < capere, 
pp.  captus,  take:  see  capable.]  1.  Seizure;  cap- 
ture; taking;  catching.  [Bare.]  — 2f.  Captious 
or  specious  arguments  or  caviling;  the  act  of 
caviling  or  taking  exception;  sophism;  quib- 
ble or  quibbling. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  use  of  this  doctrine  is  for  caption 
and  contradiction.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

. I beseech  you,  sir,  to  consider  with  what  strange  cap- 
tions you  have  gone  about  to  delude  your  king  and  coun- 
try. Chillingworth,  Relig.  of  Protestants,  i.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  taking  or  apprehending  by  a ju- 
dicial process.  [Bare.]— 4.  In  law,  a certifi- 
cate stating  the  time  and  place  of  executing  a 
commission  in  chancery,  or  of  taking  a depo- 
sition, or  of  the  finding  of  an  indictment,  and 
the  court  or  authority  before  which  such  act 
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was  performed,  and  such  other  particulars  as 
are  necessary  to  render  it  legal  and  valid,  writ- 
ten upon  or  attached  to  the  document  to  which 
it  relates. — 5.  The  heading  or  title  of  a legal  in- 
strument or  of  a chapter,  article,  section,  orpage: 
as,  the  caption  of  Genesis  i. ; an  editorial  under 
the  caption  “A  new  Force  in  Politics.”  [U.  S.] 
— Letters  of  caption,  in  Scots  law,  a writ  (now  obso- 
lete) issued  at  the  instance  of  a creditor,  commanding  an 
officer  to  take  and  imprison  a debtor  or  obligant  till  he 
pays  the  debt  or  performs  the  obligation.  See  horning. 
— Process  caption,  in  Scots  law,  a summary  warrant  of 
incarceration  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  back  a process, 
that  is,  the  documents  or  any  document  belonging  to  a 
lawsuit,  which  may  have  been  unduly  and  contumaciously 
retained  by  the  party  whose  receipt  stands  therefor  in 
the  court  books. 

Captious  (kap'shus),  a.  [<  F.  captieux  = Pr. 
capcios  = Sp.  Pg.  capcioso  = It.  capzioso , < L. 
captiosus,  deceptive,  fallacious,  sophistical,  < 
captio(n-),  deception,  fallacy,  sophism:  see  cap- 
tion. In  def.  3 associated  with  capacious  or 
capable,  in  the  orig.  sense  ‘taking’:  see  capa- 
cious.] 1 . Apt  to  notice  and  make  much  of  un- 
important faults  or  defects;  disposed  to  find 
fault  or  raise  objections ; prone  to  cavil ; diffi- 
cult to  please ; faultfinding;  touchy:  as,  a,  cap- 
tious man. 

A vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous.  Chesterfield. 

A captious  skeptic  in  love,  a slave  to  fretfuluess  and 
whim  — who  has  no  difficulties  but  of  his  own  creating — 
is  a subject  more  lit  for  ridicule  than  compassion. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  3. 
2.  Proceeding  from  a faultfinding  or  caviling 
disposition ; fitted  to  harass  or  perplex ; censo- 
rious; carping;  hence,  insidious ; crafty:  as,  a 
captious  question. 

Captious  or  fallacious  ways  of  talking.  Locke. 

With  these  modifications  and  with  all  branches  of  the 
Government  in  political  harmony,  and  in  the  absence  of 
partisan  incentive  to  captious  obstruction,  the  law  as  it  was 
left  by  the  amendment  of  I860  was  much  less  destructive 
of  executive  discretion.  Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc.,  1886,  p.  244. 

3f.  Capable  of  receiving;  capacious. 

Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 

I still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 

Shale. , All's  Well,  i.  3. 
4f.  Alluring;,  plausible. — 5.  Noting  a cap- 
tious disposition.  [Bare.] 

Little  captious  short  pipes  . . . which  . . . could  be 
stuck  in  one  corner  of  the  mouth. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  134. 
= Syn.  1.  Captious,  Carping , Caviling,  faultfinding,  hy- 
percritical, crabbed,  testy,  pettish,  splenetic,  all  express 
unamiable  temper  and  behavior,  with  wrongheadedness. 
Captious  expresses  a disposition  to  catch  at  little  or  in- 
offensive things,  and  magnify  them  into  great  defects,  af- 
fronts, etc.  Carping  is  a strong  word  noting  faultfinding 
that  is  both  unreasonable  and  unceasing ; it  applies  more 
to  criticism  on  conduct,  while  caviling  applies  to  objec- 
tions to  arguments,  opinions,  and  the  like  : as,  it  is  easier 
to  cavil  than  to  disprove.  See  petulant. 

He  frequently  found  fault,  was  captious,  and  seemed 
ready  for  an  outbreaking.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  92. 
Avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  5. 
I write  not  to  content  each  cavilling  brain, 

But  eyes  of  noblest  spirits. 

Ford,  Ded.  of  Honour  Triumphant. 

captiously  (kap'shus-li),  adv.  1.  In  a cap- 
tious, critical,  or  faultfinding  manner. 

Use  your  words  as  captiously  as  you  can,  in  your  arguing 
on  one  side,  and  apply  distinctions  on  the  other.  Locke. 

2.  So  as  to  catch  or  insnare;  insnaringly;  cap- 
tivatingly.  [Rare.} 

captiousness  (kap'shus-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  captious:  disposition  to  find  fault; 
inclination  to  object ; peevishness. 

Captiousness  is  another  fault  opposite.to  civility. 

Locke,  Education,  § 143. 

captivancet,  n . [Also  written  captivaunce  ; < 
L.  captivan(t-)s , ppr.  of  captivare , take  captive : 
see  captivate , ?;.]  Captivity. 

At  length  he  spyde  whereas  that  wofull  Squyre, 
Whom  lie  had  reskewed  from  captivaunce 
Of  his  strong  foe,  lay  tombled  in  the  myre. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  45. 
captivate  (kap'ti-vat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cap- 
tivated, ppr.  captivating.  [<  L.  captivatus,  pp. 
of  captivarc,  take  captive,  < captivus , captive : 
see  captive , a.  and  v.]  If.  To  seize  by  force, 
as  an  enemy  in  war,  or  anything  belonging  to 
an  enemy ; capture ; take  captive. 

The  French  king  captivated  to 
The  English  monarcke. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  v.  28. 

It  does  not  institute  a magnificent  auction  of  finance, 
where  captivated  provinces  come  to  general  ransom,  by 
bidding  against  each  other. 

Burke,  Conciliation  with  America. 
2+.  To  bring  into  bondage ; subdue ; place  in 
subjection. 

Let  us  Christian  men  grant  nothing  contrary  to  the 
Scripture,  but  ever  captivate  our  reason  unto  that. 

Fryth , Works,  p.  18. 


captive 

He  deserves  to  be  a slave  that  is  content  to  have  the 
liberty  of  his  will  so  captivated.  Eikon  Basilike. 

God  uses  not  to  captivate  [a  man]  under  a perpetuall 
childhood  of  prescription,  but  trusts  him  with  the  gift  of 
reason  to  be  his  own  chooser.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  17. 

3.  To  overpower  and  hold  by  excellence  or 
beauty;  charm  or  lure  by  any  means;  engage 
the  regard,  esteem,  or  affections  of ; fascinate. 

Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps, 

As  who  should  say  “ Lo,  thus  my  strength  is  tried  ; 
And  this  I do  to  captivate  the  eye.” 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  2S1. 

Wisdom  so  captivates  him  with  her  appearance  that  lie 
gives  himself  up  to  her.  Addison,  Guardian. 

I was  captivated  with  the  beauty  and  retirement  of  the 
place.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  514. 

It  is  not  merely  what  he  [Chaucer]  has  to  say,  but  even 
more  the  agreeable  way  lie  lias  of  saying  it,  that  captivates 
our  attention  and  gives  him  an  assured  place  in  litera- 
ture. Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  260. 

= Syn.  3.  To  enslave,  enchant,  lead  captive,  enamour,  be- 
witch. 

captivate!  (kap'ti-vat),  a.  [<  L.  captivatus , 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Taken  captive ; made  pris- 
oner; fascinated;  insnared. 

What  though  I be  enthrall’d?  . . . 

Tush ! women  have  been  captivate  ere  now. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 

captivating  (kap'ti-va-ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
captivate,  v.]  Having  power  to  engage  the  re- 
gard, esteem,  or  affections ; winning ; fasci- 
nating; bewitching. 

Her  understanding  excellent,  her  mind  improved,  and 
her  manners  captivating. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  160. 

captivation  (kap-ti-va'shon),  n.  [<  L.  capti- 
vatio(n-),  < captivate,  take  captive:  see  capti- 
vate, ?;.]  The  act  of  captivating;  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  captivated. 

The  captivation  of  our  understanding. 

Bp.  II all,  Remains,  p.  21. 

captive  (kap'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [In  earlier  E. 
caitiff,  now  with  different  sense  (see  caitiff) ; 
= F.  captif,  fern,  captive,  OF.  chetif,  etc.  (see 
caitiff),  = Pr.  captiu , caitiuz=z  OCat.  caitiu=  OSp. 
captivo , Sp.  cautivo  = Pg.  cativo,  captivo  = It. 
cattivo,  < L.  captivus,  a captive,  prop,  adj.,  taken 
prisoner,  < captus,  pp.  of  capere,  take,  seize, 
capture,  etc.:  see  capable.']  I.  a.  1.  Made 
prisoner,  as  in  war;  kept  in  bondage  or  con- 
finement. 

When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall, 

Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword, 

You  bid  them  rise  and  live.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  3. 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  bow’r. 

Pope,  Summer,  1.  46. 

2.  Bound  or  held  by  other  than  physical  means, 
as  by  the  ties  of  love  or  other  passion ; capti- 
vated. 

My  woman’s  heart 

Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Holding  in  confinement:  as,  captive  chains. 
— Captive  balloon.  See  balloon i. — To  take  captive, 
to  capture  ; make  a prisoner  of. 

ii.  n.  1.  One  who  is  taken  prisoner,  espe- 
cially a prisoner  taken  in  war  by  an  enemy; 
one  taken  and  kept  in  confinement. 

Like  captives  bound  to  a triumphant  car. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
2.  Figuratively,  one  who  is  charmed  or  sub- 
dued by  beauty  or  excellence,  by  the  lower 
passions  of  his  own  nature,  or  by  the  wiles  of 
others ; one  whose  affections  are  seized,  or  who 
is  held  by  strong  ties  of  love  or  any  other  pas- 
sion. 

Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave, 

And  begg’d  for  that  which  thou  unask’d  slialt  have. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  101. 
= Syn.  1.  Prisoner,  Captive.  The  word  prisoner  emphasizes 
the  idea  of  restraint  of  liberty,  but  is  not  rhetorical  or  espe- 
cially associated  with  feeling : the  prisoner  of  war  and  the 
prisoner  for  crime  may  be  shut  up  in  a prison,  kept  by 
guards  within  defined  limits,  or  given  a restricted  liberty 
on  parole.  The  word  capti ve  suggests  being  completely  in 
the  power  of  another,  whether  confined  or  not ; it  has  come 
to  be  a rhetorical  word,  suggesting  helplessness  and  re- 
sulting unhappiness.  Captured  soldiers  under  guard  are 
strictly  prisoners , but  are  often  and  properly  called  cap- 
tives. When  we  speak  of  a captive  bird,  we  suggest  its 
longing  for  liberty.  The  rights  and  interests  of  a jyrison- 
er  are  likely  to  be  respected,  but  the  captive  may  be  abused 
or  even  sometimes  sold  into  slavery.  See  captivity. 

Come,  Sleep  : 0 Sleep  ! the  certain  knot  of  peace, 

The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  halm  of  woe, 

The  poor  man’s  wealth,  the  x>risoner's  release, 

Th’  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  st.  39. 
Go,  see  the  captive  bartered  as  a slave ! 

Crushed  till  his  high,  heroic  spirit  bleeds. 

Rogers,  Pleasures  of  Memory,  it 

Daptive  (kap'tiv),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  captived, 
ppr.  captiving.  [=  F.  captiver  = Pr.  captivar  = 
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Sp.  c autivar  = Pg.  cativar,  captivar  = It.  catti-  capucciot  (ka-puch'io),  n.  [It.,  prop,  cappuccio  : 
rare,  < L.  captivare  (see  captivate,  v.),<  captivus,  see  capouch, n.)  A capuchin  or  hood.  Spenser. 
captive:  see  captive,  a.  and  n.]  It-  To  make  capucet,  capuchet,  n.  Same  as  capouch. 


captive ; bring  into  subjection. 

Captiv’d  eternally  in  yron  mewes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. , II.  v.  27. 

2.  To  captivate;  insnare.  [Rare.] 

Love  now  captiv’d  liis  heart,  which  erst  was  free. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  i. 

Beauty,  which  captives  all  things,  sets  me  free. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  iii.  38. 

She  who  captived  Anthony, 

The  Serpent  of  old  Nile. 

E.  II.  Stoddard,  Shakespeare. 

captivity  (kap-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  captivite  = Pr. 
mptimtat  = Sp.  cautividad  = Pg.  ccitiveiro  = It. 
cattivita,  < L.  captivita(t-)s , < captivus , captive: 
see  captive.']  1.  The  state  of  being  a prisoner, 
or  of  coming  into  the  power  of  an  enemy  by 
force  or  the  fortune  of  war. 

And  but  for  Owen  Glendower  had  been  king, 

Who  kept  him  in  captivity  till  he  died. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2. 

2.  Subjection ; the  state  of  being  under  con- 
trol; bondage;  servitude. 

Bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ.  2 Cor.  x.  5. 

Thou  hast  led  captivity  captive.  Ps.  lxviii.  18. 

3f.  Captives  collectively ; a body  of  captives. 

When  God  bringeth  back  the  captivity  of  his  people, 
Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  be  glad.  Ps.  liii.  6. 
=Syn.  Imprisonment , Captivity,  Confinement,  Incarcera- 
tion, Immurement.  There  is  the  same  distinction  between 
imprisonment  and  captivity  as  between  prisoner  and  cap- 
tive. (See  captive.)  Confinement  is  the  most  general  word 
for  being  kept  within  bounds  against  one’s  will,  as  by  force 
or  sickness ; we  speak  of  solitary  confinement,  and,  figur- 
atively, of  too  great  confinement  (though  voluntary)  to 
one’s  books.  Incarceration  is  the  being  put  into  a jail  or 
prison ; the  word  is  rhetorical,  suggesting  ignominy,  with 
narrow  range  and  great  safeguards  against  escape.  Im- 
murement, literally  shutting  within  walls,  is  now  freely 
figurative  ; in  either  sense  it  suggests  depth  of  separation 
or  seclusion  from  friends,  home,  or  the  world,  and  small 
likelihood  of  getting  or  coming  out.  (See  servitude  and 
serf.) 

Even  like  a man  new  haled  from  the  rack, 

So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 
But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 
To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 

Life  in  captivity 

Among  inhuman  foes.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  108. 

Though  my  person  is  in  confinement,  my  mind  can  ex- 
patiate on  ample  and  useful  subjects  with  all  the  freedom 
imaginable.  S.  Johnson,  Life  of  Savage. 

Enforced  detention,  incarceration  within  four  walls, 
was  another  method  of  coercion  which  grew  and  gained 
favour  under  the  feudal  system.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  747. 
The  chains  of  earth’s  immurement 
Fell  from  Ianthe’s  Spirit. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  i. 

captor  (kap'tor),  n.  [<  L.  captor , < caperef  pp. 


Capuchin1  (kap'u-chin  or  kap-o-shen'),  n. 

[=  F.  capucin  = Sp.  capuchino  = Pg.  capuchinho , 
m.,  a monk,  and  F.  capucine  = Sp.  capucliina 
= Pg.  capuchinliaj  f.,  a nun,  of  the  order  of  St. 

Francis,  < It.  cappuccino , a Franciscan  monk,  so 
called  from  the  cowl  he  wore,  dim.  of  cappuccio , 
a cowl,  > F.  capuclie , capuce , > E.  capuche , ca- 
pouch : see  capouch.]  1.  A member  of  a men- 
dicant order  of  Franciscan  monks,  founded  in 
Italy  in  1528  by  Matteo  di  Bassi,  and  named 
from  the  long  pointed  capouch  or  cowl  which  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  their  dress.  According 
to  the  statutes  of  the  order,  drawn  up  in  1529,.  the  monks 
were  to  live  by  begging ; they  were  not  to  use  gold  or  silver 
or  silk  in  the  decoration  of  their  altars,  and  the  chalices 
were  to  be  of  pewter.  The  Capuchins  are  most  numerous 
in  Austria.  In  the  United  States  they  have  convents  in 
the  dioceses  of  Green  Bay,  Milwaukee,  Leavenworth,  and 
New  Vork.  See  Franciscan.  i- 

2.  [1.  c.]  A variety  of  pigeon  with  a range  of  capuuict. 


car 

stance  in  the  spinal  cord.— Caput  gallinaginis,  th© 

snipe’s  head;  the  crista  urethrae  (which  see,  under  urethra). 
— Caput  medusae,  the  network  of  dilated  veins  radiating 
from  the  umbilicus,  seen  when  the  portal  circulation  is 
obstructed  in  the  liver,  as  in  cirrhosis,  and  this  collateral 
circulation  is  developed  in  compensation.— Caput  mor- 
tuum,  literally,  a dead  head,  (a)  A fanciful  term  used 
by  the  old  chemists  to  denote  the  residuum  of  chemicals 
when  all  their  volatile  matters  had  escaped ; specifically, 
oxid  of  iron,  which  is  the  residue  left  when  sulphate  of 
iron  is  distilled  at  a red  heat.  Hence  — (6)  Anything  from 
which  all  that  rendered  it  valuable  has  been  taken  away. 

“Everything  of  life  and  beauty,”  writes  the  critic,  “ has 
been  extracted,  and  a caput  mortuum — that  is,  Charles 
Kean’s  Mephistopheles  — remains.” 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  66. 


Caput  obstipum  spasticum,  spasm  in  the  region  of  the 
external  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve ; wryneck. 
—Caput  succedaneum,  an  edematous  swelling  of  the 
presenting  portion  of  the  scalp  of  the  new-born, 
capiltal  (kap'ut-al),  a.  [Improp.  < caput  + -al; 
distinguished  from  the  proper  form  capital .] 
In  entom.,  pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the 
head.  [Rare.] 

n.  Plural  of  caputium. 


the  cap  or  cowl  of  a monk. — 3.  [ l . c.]  A South 
American  monkey,  Cebus  capucinus,  having 
black  on  the  head,  like  the  hood  or  cowl  of  a 
Capuchin;  hence,  any  sapajou  or  monkey  of 
the  genus  Cebus.  Also  written  capucine.  See 
cut  under  Cebince. — 4.  [?.  c.]  One  of  the  bald- 
headed  fruit-crows  of  South  America,  Gymno- 

cephalus  calms Capuchin  cross.  See  cross. 

capuchin2t  (kap'u-chin  or  kap-u-shen'),  n. 

[P  rop.  *capuchon  = Dan.  capuchon,  < P.  capu- 
chon,  < capuche,  a hood:  see  capouch,  and  cf. 

Capuchin A]  1.  A large  loose  hood  worn  by 
women  in  the  eighteenth  century. — 2.  A 
hooded  cloak  of  the  same  period. 

My  aunt  pulled  off  my  uncle’s  shoes,  and  carefully 
wrapped  his  poor  feet  in  her  capuchin. 

Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

capucinadet,  n.  [P.,  < capucin,  Capuchin,  + 

-ade,  -ade1.]  A Capuchin’s  tirade ; a weak  ser- 
mon or  discourse. 

It  was  a vague  discourse,  the  rhetoric  of  an  old  profes- 
sor, a mere  Capucinade.  Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  vii.  4. 
capucine1  (kap'u-sin),  n.  [<  F.  capucin  (NL.  capybara, 
capucinus ),  lit.  a Capuchin  monk:  see  Capu-  car  ,j£ar)- 
chin L]  Same  as  capuchin 1,  3. 
capucine2  (kap'u-sin),  n.  [<  P.  capucine,  nas- 


turtium, also  the  color  of  its  flower,  < It.  cap- 
puccina,  nasturtium  (so  called  from  the  form  of 
the  corolla),  < cappuccio,  a hood:  see  capouch.'] 
A rich  reddish-orange  color;  the  color  of  the 
flower  of  the  nasturtium — Capucine  madder,  a 
madder  lake  of  the  above  color, 
capudan-pas’na  ( kap//u-dan-pash'a),  n.  Same 
as  captain-pasha. 

......  . . . capult,  n.  See  capeX1. 

captus,  take,  capture:  see  capable,  and  cf.  cap-  capulet  (kap'u-let;  F.  pron.  ka-pii-la'),  n.  1. 
ture.]  One  who  captures  or  takes  (a  person  or  \ hood  worn  by  the  peasant  women  of  the 
thing)  by  force,  stratagem,  or  surprise;  one  who  French  slope  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  made  of 
takes  a prisoner  or  a prize.  ^ fine  white  or  red  cloth,  sometimes  bordered 

captorial  (kap-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  captor,  one  with  black  velvet. — 2.  Same  as  capellet. 

who  takes  (see  captor),  + -ial.]  Insodl.,  adapted  capulid  (kap'u-lid),  n.  A gastropod  of  the  fam- 
for  taking,  seizing,  or  holding;  raptorial.  ily  Capulidce. ' 

capturable  (kap'tur-a-bl),  a.  [<  capture  + Capulida  (ka-pu'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL < Capulus 

-able.]  Capable  of  being  captured;  liable  to  + -idee.]  The  subfamily  Capulinte  elevated  to 

^.capture.  Carlyle.  the  rank  of  a family.  P.  P.  Carpenter,  1861. 

capture  (kap'tur),  n.  [<  P.  capture  = Pr.  Sp.  Capulinse  (kap-u-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Capulus 
’ 'T  , _inw^  Asubfamily  of  gastropods,  typified  by 


Pg.  captura  =lt.  cattura,  <L.  captura,  a taking, 
catching  (of  animals),  < capere,  pp.  captus,  take : 
see  capable,  captive.]  1.  The  act  of  taking  or 
seizing;  seizure;  arrest:  as,  the  capture  of  an 


the  genus  Capulus.  The  animal  closely  resembles 
the  slipper-limpet,  but  the  muscle  is  not  fixed  to  any  shelly 
support  in  tile  form  of  a cup  or  deck.  The  shell  is  irreg- 
ularly conical,  and  more  or  less  twisted  at  the  apex. 


[NL.,  < L.  capulus,  a 

The  capture  of  Alclwyd  by  his  [Eadberht’s]  allies,  the 
Piets,  in  716,  seemed  to  leave  the  rest  of  Strath-Clyde  at 
his  mercy.  J.  It.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  263. 


^,2.  The  thing  taken ; a prize, 
capture  (kap'tur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  captured, 
PP1’- 


handle,  also  a sepulcher,  tomb,  < capere,  hold, 
contain:  see  capable.]  A genus  of  pectini- 
branckiate  gastropods  with  a pyramidal  shell, 
belonging  to  the  subfamily  Capulince  and  family 
Calyptrceidce : synonymous  with  Pileopsis. 


capturing'.  [<  capture,  n.]  1 . To  take  or  caput  (kap'ut),  m. ; pi.  capita,  rarely  caputs 
~ J L r - * (-i-ta,  -utz).  [L.,  the  head,  prob.  = AS.  hea- 

fod',  E.  head,  q.  v.  Hence  capital 1,  capital 2, etc., 
captain,  chief,  chieftain,  chef,  chie tie1,  achieve, 
etc.]  1.  In  anat., the  bead;  the  head  or  upper 
extremity  of  some  part  of  the  body. — 2+.  An 
abbreviation  of  the  phrase  caput  senatus  (liter- 
ally, head  of  the  senate),  a council  or  ruling 
body  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 


seize  by  force,  surprise,  or  stratagem,  as  an 
enemy  or  his  property;  take  captive;  make  a 
prize  or  prisoner  of:  as,  to  cap  tore  a vessel  or  a 
fortress ; to  capture  prisoners. 

The  absorption  of  animal  matter  from  captured  insects 
explains  liow  Drosera  can  flourish  in  extremely  poor  peaty 
soil.  Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  17. 

2.  To  win  by  ingenuity  or  skill  against  resist- 
ance or  competition:  as,  to  capture  a prize  for 
marksmanship. 

Capuan  (kap'u-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Capua  + -an.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Capua,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Campania  in  Italy. 

To  the  enervating  contagion  of  Capuan  effeminacy  his- 
torians have  always  attributed  the  want  of  success  which 
subsequently  attended  the  Carthaginian  commander  in 
his  Italian  campaigns.  Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  76. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Capua. 


hood,  < caputium,  prop,  capitium,  a hood, 
capouch : see  caputium,  capouch,  ».]  A short- 
lived semi-political  and  communistic  sect  de- 
voted to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  appeared  in 
the  interior  of  Prance  about  1182:  so  called 
from  their  hood  or  capouch. 
caputium  (ka-pu'shi-um),  n.\  pi.  capntia  (-sbi-ii). 
[ML.,  also  capucium,  capuccium,  cappuccium 
(after  the  Rom.  forms,  It.  cappuccio,  formerly 
also  capuccio,  = Sp.  Pg.  capucho  = P.  capuce, 
whence  E.  capuche,  capouch,  q.  v.),  also  capi- 
tium, as  if  < L.  caput  ( capit- ),  head  (cf . cabbage 1, 
cabbage 2,  caboche),  but  prop.  < capa,  cappa,  a 
cape,  hood,  cowl : see  cap1,  cape1,  cope1.  Hence 
(from  caputium)  capouch,  capuche,  Capuchin, 
etc.]  1.  In  general,  a hood  attached  to  a gar- 
ment in  ecclesiastical  or  other  canonical  cos- 
tume, as  the  hood  of  a Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  of  a 
fellow  of  an  English  university,  or  that  attached 
to  a monk’s  gown,  a cope,  or  the  like. — 2.  A 
short  hooded  cloak  similar  to  the  armilausa. 

See  capibara. 

(kar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  carre,  < ME. 
*carre  (also  assibilated  char,  charre,  chare,  cf. 
charet,  chariot).  < OP.  car,  also  carre  (assibilated 
char,  > F.  char),  = Pr.  car  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  carro  = 
D.  har  = MLG.  hare  = OHG.  carra,  cliarra, 
charro,  MHO.  G.  harre  (also  OHG.  garra,  garro, 
MHG.  garre)  = Icel.  herra  = Dan.  harre  = Sw. 
heirra  = Bohem.  hdra  = Pol.  Kara  = Lith.  haras, 
< ML.  carrus,  m.,  carra,  f.,  a wheeled  vehicle, 
L.  carrus,  a two-wheeled  vehicle  for  transport- 
ing burdens;  of  Celtic  origin:  Bret  .harr,  a char- 
iot, = W.  car,  a raft,  frame,  drag,  = OGael.  car, 
a car,  cart,  or  raft,  = Ir.  carr,  a cart,  drag, 
wagon;  perhaps  akin  to  L . currus,  a chariot, 
currere,  run,  Skt.  char,  move.  Hence  ult. 
carach  ( eariclc , carriole),  career,  cargo1,  carica- 
ture, caroche,  carriage,  carry,  carruca,  cart, 
charge,  charet,  chariot,  discharge,  etc.]  1.  A 
wheeled  vehicle  or  conveyance,  especially  one 
having  only  two  wheels,  (a)  The  two-wheeled  pas- 
senger-conveyance much  used  in  Ireland  and  specifically 
called  a jaunting-car.  ( b ) The  low-set  two-wheeled  vehi- 
cle of  burden  used  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  espe- 
cially for  hogsheads  and  the  like,  (c)  In  Birmingham  and 
other  towns  of  England,  a four-wheeled  hackney-carriage, 
as  distinguished  from  a hansom,  which  is  called  a cab. 

Did  ye  not  hear  It?— No ; ’twas  but  the  wind, 

Or  the  car  rattling  o’er  the  stony  street. 

Byron , Childe  Harold,  iii.  22. 

2.  A chariot  of  -war,  triumph,  or  pageantry ; in 
poetic  and  figurative  usage,  any  elaborate  con- 
veyance used  in  proceedings  characterized  by 
dignity,  solemnity,  or  splendor  as,  Phoebus’s 
car;  the  car  of  Juggernaut;  a triumphal  car. 

Let  the  bell  he  toll’d : 

And  a reverent  people  behold 

The  towering  car,  the  sable  steeds. 

Tennyson , Duke  of  Wellington. 

3.  A vehicle  running  upon  rails.  See  liorse-car , 
railway-car.  [U.  S.]— 4.  The  basket  of  a bal- 
loon, in  which  the  aeronaut  sits.— Adhesion-car. 
See  adhesion. — Aerial  car.  See  aerial.— Bobtailed  car. 
See  bobtailed.—  Catoin-car,  a conductor’s  car  on  a freight- 
train;  a caboose.— Drawing-room  car,  a railroad  pas- 
senger-car more  luxurious  in  its  appointments  than  an  or- 
dinary car.  It  generally  contains  arm-chairs,  footstools, 
sofas,  etc.  Also  called  parlor-car  and  palace-car.  [U.  S. 
and  Canada.  ] — Irish  j aunting-car.  See  jaunting-car.— 
Pneumatic  car,  a car  driven  on  rails  or  tramways  ny 
compressed  air  contained  in  reservoirs  filled  by  means  of 
air-pumps.—  Revolving  car,  a cylindrical  receptacle  or 
car  which  revolves  as  it  travels.— The  Northern  Car,  a 
name  for  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  commonly 
known  in  England  as  Charles’s  Wain,  and  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Great  Dipper.  See  cut  under  Ursa. 


Your  caputs,  and  heads  of  colleges. 

Lamb,  Christ’s  Hospital. 

3.  In  Rom.  law , the  standing  before  the  law, 
or  the  personal  status,  of  a citizen.  A deprivation 
of  liberty  or  civic  rights,  or  a modification  of  family  re- 
lation by  adoption,  etc.,  was  termed  capitis  diminutio, 
which  was  characterized  as  maxima,  media,  or  minima,  ac- 
cording as  it  affected  the  first,  second,  or  third  of  the  ele-  ao  _ 

meats  above  named.— Caput  coll,  the  head  of  the  colon;  „‘2  «.  [ME.  her,  < Icel.  hiarr,  pi.  kjdrr , 

the  cEecum. — Caput  comu,  caput  cornu  posterioria,  c“r  J , ' , l , , f , ? 7„„  ",  ’ L.W  ;;VRJ 

the  expanded  extremity  of  the  posterior  horn  of  gray  sub-  copse,  brushwood  (Ct.  kjctrrmyrr,  a lnarsn  over 


car 

grown  with  brushwood:  myrr  = E.  mire),  — 
Norw.  Icjerr,  Jcjarr,  a marsh,  esp.  a marsh  over- 
grown with  brushwood,  = Sw.  Mrr,  a marsh, 
fen,  morass,  moor,  = Dan.  Icier,  formerly  kjacr, 
a marsh,  bog,  thicket,  pool.  Cf.  carse2.]  1. 
A wood  or  grove,  generally  of  alders,  on  a moist 
soil. — 2.  Any  hollow  place  or  marsh.  [Prov. 
Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

car3t  (kar),  a.  [Sc.,  also  written  Icar,  leer,  cair, 
caar,  carry,  < ME.  ca/r,  kerre,  < Gael,  caerr,  left, 
left-handed,  awkward.]  Left,  as  opposed  to 
right. 

In  a knot,  bi  a clyffe,  at  the  kerre  side, 

Ther  as  the  rogh  rocher  vn-rydely  \vat3  fallen, 

Thay  ferden  to  the  fyndyng,  & freke3  hem  after. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1431. 

car4  (kar),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  carred,  ppr.  car- 
ring. [E.  dial.,  abbr.  of  carry.']  To  carry. 
[Prov.  Eng.  (Kent).] 

car5  (kar),  n.  [<  ME.  *car,  *carre,  < AS. 
(ONorth.)  mrr,  a rock,  appar.  < Gael,  carr,  a 
rocky  shelf  or  projecting  part  of  a rock.  Cf. 
cairn.]  A rock.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
car.  An  abbreviation  of  carat. 
car-.  See  caer-. 

Carabaya  bark.  See  bark2. 

Carabici  (ka-rab'i-si),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  * Ca- 
rabicus,  dim.  of  Carabus,  q.  v.]  In  Latreille’s 
system  of  classification,  a group  of  carnivorous 
or  adephagous  pentamerous  Coleoptera,  embra- 
cing the  caraboid  beetles, 
carabici  (kar'a-bid),  n.  A beetle  of  the  family 
Carabidce  ; a caraboid  ; a ground-beetle. 
Carabidse  (ka-rab'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cardbus 
+ -idle.]  A family  of  Coleoptera  or  beetles 
whose  metasternum  has  an  antecoxal  piece 
separated  by  a well-marked  suture,  reaching 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  extending  in  a 
triangular  process  between  the  hind  coxte,  with 
the  antennae  11-jointed,  and  the  hind  coxa) 
movable  and  small.  The  anteniue  arise  at  the  side 
of  the  head  between  the  base  of  the  mandibles  and  the 
eyes.  The  species  are  usually  large  and  adorned  with  bril- 
liant metallic  colors,  and  are  either  wingless  or  have  wings 
not  adapted  for  flying.  There  are  more  than  6,000  known 
species,  all  of  which  are  commonly  called  ground-beetles , 
varying  from  a very  minute  size  up  to  2 or  3 inches  in 
length.  The  bombardier-beetle,  Brachinus  crepitans,  be- 
longs to  this  family.  Other  names  of  the  caraboid  group 
of  insects  are  Carabi,  Carabici.  Carabida,  Carabini , Cara- 
boidie,  Carabites , Carabidea,  Carabides,  Carabina.  See  cuts 
under  bombardier -beetle  and  ground-beetle. 

carabideous  (kar-a-bid'e-us),  a.  [<  Carabidtv. 
+ -eous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Carabidce. 
carabidoid  (ka-rab'i-doid),  a.  Same  as  cara- 
boid, 2. 

Oarabinae  (kar-a-bi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cara- 
bus 4-  -iiue.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  Cara- 
bidce, containing  large  handsome  species  whose 
mesosternal  epimeron  reaches  the  coxa,  and 
whose  middle  coxal  cavities  are  not  entirely 
closed  by  the  sterna, 
carabinet,  »•  See  carbine. 
carabineer,  ».  See  carbineer. 
caraboid  (kar'a-boid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  napafioet- 
<%•,  like  a carabus,  < mpafiog,  a carabus,  + dSog, 
form.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Carabus;  resembling  a carabus. — 2.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  second  larval  stage  of  insects 
which  undergo  hypermetamorphosis,  as  the 
blister-beetles,  Meloidce.  The  caraboid  stage 
succeeds  the  triunguline  and  precedes  the  scar- 
abscoid  stage.  Also  carabidoid. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  genus  Carabus,  or  of 
the  family  Carabidce;  a carabus. 

Carabus  (kar'a-bus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  napaSoc,  a 
horned  beetle,  also  the  sea-crawfish  or  spiny 
lobster  (also  a kind  of  light  ship).  See  cara- 
vel.] 1.  The  typical  genus  of  Carabines,  now 
restricted  to  species  of  medium  or  large  size 
and  handsome  coloration,  having  the  third  an- 
tennal joint  cylindrical,  the  labrum  not  fur- 
cate, the  mandibles  with  no  external  setigerous 
puncture,  the  posterior  coxae  contiguous,  and 
the  anterior  coxal  cavities  open  behind.  There 
are  many  species,  especially  in  Europe,  where  the  genus 
reaches  its  highest  development.  C.  serratus  is  the  com- 
monest American  species,  g to  | of  an  inch  long,  black, 
with  bluish  edges  of  the  prothorax  and  elytra,  the  latter 
being  punctate. 

2.  (7.  c.]  A member  of  this  genus,  or  of  the  fam- 
ily Carabidce. — 3f.  [7.  c.]  A caravel, 
caract,  n.  See  carack. 

caracal  (kar'a-kal),  n.  [<  F.  caracal , said  to 
be  < Turk,  qara  qulaq : qara,  black;  qulaq,  ear.] 
A carnivorous  digitigrade  quadruped  of  the  Fe- 
lidce , or  cat  family,  and  genus  Lynx , L.  cara- 
cal, inhabiting  portions  of  northern  Africa  and 
southwestern  Asia,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a fox, 
is  of  a uniform  deep-brown  or  wine-red  color  above,  ex- 
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cept  a spot  under  each  eye,  and  has  tufts  of  long  black 
hair  which  terminate  the  ears,  whence  its  name.  It  pos- 
sesses great  strength  and  ferocity,  and  is  sometimes  used 


in  the  chase  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  birds.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  lynx  of 
the  ancients,  and  is  sometimes  called  Persian  lynx.  Also 
called  anak-el-ard. 

caracara  (ka-ra-ka'ra),  n.  [Tupi  caracara, 
from  its  hoarse  cry.]  The  popular  name  of 
the  hawks  of  the  subfamily  Folyborinse  and 
genera  Polyborus , Phalcobcenus,  Senex , Milvago, 
Ibycter,  and  Daptrius,  all  of  which  are  confined 
to  America.  The  name  is  specially  applicable  to  the 
species  of  Polyborus , of  which  there  are  several,  as  P. 
cherivay,  P.  audubemi,  and  P.  lutosus,  of  the  southern 
United  States  and  warmer  parts  of  America.  These  are 
large,  vulture-like  hawks,  of  terrestrial,  ambulatory,  not 
saltatory,  habits,  preying  chiefly  upon  carrion.  The  head 


and  neck  are  extensively  denuded ; the  legs  and  wings  are 
comparatively  long ; the  beak  is  toothless,  with  the  cere 
ending  vertically,  the  nostrils  high  up,  linear,  and  oblique, 
with  concealed  tubercle.  Though  vulturine  in  general  as- 
pect and  economy,  the  caracaras  approach  the  typical  fal- 
cons in  some  anatomical  characters,  as  in  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  shoulder- joint,  the  extensively  ossified 
nasal  bones  with  central  nasal  tubercle,  and  the  anterior 
keel  of  the  palate.  The  common  caracara  is  much  varied 
with  white  and  black  barring  of  the  plumage,  and  is  about 
22  inches  long.  Also  called  carcara  and  carranchci. 

Caraccesque,  Carraccesque  (kar-a-chesk'),  a. 
In  art,  resembling  or  characteristic  of  the  Ca- 
racci  or  Carracci,  Italian  painters  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  founders  of  the  eclec- 
tic or  Bolognese  school  of  painting. 

carack,  carrack  (kar'ak),  n.  [Also  written 
earac,  carick,  carrick,  carrock,  < ME.  earache, 
carrik;  = D.  kraak  = G.  karacke,  k-racke,  < OF. 
carraque,  F.  caraque  = Sp.  Pg.  carraca  = It. 
caracca,  < ML.  carraca,  caraca  (also  caracata 
(i .e.,carricata)  navis,  ‘laden  ship’),  prop,  car- 
rica,  a ship  of  burden,  < carricare,  load  a car, 
< L.  carrus,  a car : see  car1,  caricature,  cargo1, 
and  charge.]  A large  round-built  vessel  of  con- 
siderable depth,  fitted  for  fighting  as  well  as  for 
burden,  such  as  were  used  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  in  trading  with  America  and 
the  East  Indies. 

The  Genuois  comen  in  sundry  wises 
Into  this  land  with  diuers  marcliandises 
In  great  Caracks,  arrayed  withouten  lacke 
With  cloth  of  gold.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages , I.  193. 
On  corsair’s  galley,  carack  tall, 

And  plundered  Christian  caraval. 

Whittier , Derne. 

caracol1  (kar'a-kol),  n.  Same  as  caracole,  2. 

caracol2t  (kar’a-kol),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
caracora. 

caracole  (kar'a-kol),  n.  [Also  written  caracol 
(esp.  in  sense  2),  < F.  caracole,  a caracole,  a 
gambol,  a spiral  staircase,  formerly  caracol,  a 
snail,  < Sp.  caracol  = Cat.  caragol  = Pg.  cara- 
col, a snail,  a winding  staircase,  a caracole,  = 


Caramania  gum 

It.  caragolo,  also  caragnolo,  caragnola,  a snail, 
winding  stair,  caracollo,  a caracole,  = OF.  ca- 
querole,  F.  dial,  coquereulle,  a snail.  Origin  un- 
certain; erroneously  derived  by  the  Spanish 
Academy  from  L.  cochlea,  coclea,  a snail,  snail- 
shell:  see  cochlea.]  1.  In  the  manege,  a semi- 
round or  half-turn  which  a horseman  makes, 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. — 2.  In  arch., 
a spiral  staircase. 

caracole  (kar'a-kol),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cara- 
coled, ppr.  caracoling.  [\  caracole,  n. ; = F. 
caracoler  = Sp.  caracolear  = Pg.  caracolar  = 
It.  caracollare.]  1.  To  move  or  advance  in  a 
series  of  caracoles ; prance. 

Prince  John  caracoled  within  the  lists  at  tiie  head  of  his 
jovial  party.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  I.  92. 

Gay  youths,  in  rich  brilliant  dresses,  caracole  up  to  tho 
carnages  on  fiery  steeds. 

J.  E.  Cooke , Virginia  Comedians,  II.  xxi. 

2.  To  wheel,  as  cavalry, 
caracoli,  n.  See  caracoly. 
earacolite  (kar'a-ko-lit),  n.  [<  Caracoles  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A rare  mineral  from  Caracoles, 
Chili,  consisting  of  oxychlorid  of  lead  and  sul- 
phate of  sodium.  It  occm'S  in  colorless  ortho- 
rhombic crystals,  which  are  hexagonal  in  aspect 
through  twinning. 

caracolla  (kar-a-kol'a),  n.  [NL. ; also  writ- 
ten, less  prop.,  carocoila;  < Sp.  caracol,  a snail: 
see  caracole.]  1.  A snail  of  the  family  Helici- 
dee,  with  the  whorls  of  the  shell  flattened  to- 
ward and  keeled  at  the  edges. — 2f.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  such  land-snails, 
caracoly,  caracoli  (kar'a-kol-i),  n.  [Origin 
unknown.]  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, of  which  an  inferior  kind  of  jewelry  is 
made  by  the  Caribs. 

caracora  (kar-a-ko'ra),  n.  [In  various  forms : 
Malay  Icorakbra.]  A proa  of  Borneo  aud  other 
islands  of  the  East  Indies. 
caract1!, [Also  charact,  < ME.  caract,  cared, 

< OF.  caract,  charact,  m.,  caracte,  carecte,  lea- 
rede,  carafe,  f.  (=  Pr.  ca, recta,  f.),  character, 
sign,  mark,  shortened  from  caracter,  ME.  car- 
acter : see  character.]  1 . A distinctive  mark, 
especially  as  indicating  character  or  value. 

They  are  men  that  set  the  caract  and  value  upon  things 
as  they  love  them.  B.  Jenson,  Discoveries. 

2.  Worth ; value:  by  confusion  with  carat. 

No,  beauty,  no ; you  are  of  too  good  caract 
To  be  left  so,  without  a guard. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 

3.  Estimate  of  character. 

You  do  mistake 

My  caract  of  your  friendship  all  this  while, 

Or  at  what  rate  I reckon  your  assistance. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 

4.  A formula  of  enchantment. 

He  slmlde  make  his  sacrifice 
And  rede  his  cared  in  the  wise, 

As  she  him  taught. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  247. 
Whan  that  a man 

With  his  carecte  him  w’olde  encliaunte.  • 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  57. 

caract2t,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  carat . 

A mark,  being  an  ounce  troy,  is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  equal  parts,  called  car  acts.  Cocker. 

Diamonds,  two  whereof 

Do  double  the  twelfth  caract.  Cartwright. 

caracterf,  n.  An  earlier  form  of  character. 
Oaradoc  sandstone.  See  sandstone. 
carafe,  caraffe  (ka-raf'),  n.  [=  D.  karaf  = G. 
karaffe  = Dan.  karaffc,  karaffcl,  < F.  carafe, 

< It.  caraffa  = Sp.  Pg.  garrafa,  a vessel  for 
cooling  liquids,  prob.  < Ar.  gldrdf,  a vessel,  < 
gliarafa,  draw,  as  water.]  A glass  water-bottle 
or  decanter. 

Caragana  (kar-a-ga'nii),  n.  [NL.,  < caragan , 
the  name  of  the  original  species  among  the 
Mogul  Tatars.]  A genua  of  leguminous  trees 
or  shrubs,  all  Asiatic  and  chiefly  Siberian,  with 
feathery  pale-green  foliage  and  yellow  flowers 
appearing  in  early  spring.  The  species  are  all 
ornamental,  and  several  are  in  cultivation, 
carageen,  n.  See  carrageen. 
caragenin,  ».  See  carrageenin. 
caragheen,  «.  See  carrageen. 
caraingt,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  carrion. 
caraipe  (ka-ra-i-pa'),  n.  [Tupi.]  The  pot- 
tery-tree of  Para,  Moquilea  uiilis,  the  powdered 
bark  of  which  is  mixed  with  clay  for  making 
vessels  for  domestic  use.  Pottery  thus  made  is 
capable  of  withstanding  a high  degree  of  heat. 
Caraite,  «.  See  Karaite. 
carajara,  carajura  (kar-a-ja'ra,  -jo'rii),  n.  [< 
Tupi  carajuru.]  A red  coloring  matter  ob- 
tained from  Arrabidsea  Chica.  See  cliico. 
Caramania  gum.  Same  as  Barbary  gum  (which 
see,  under  gum,2). 
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caramba  (ka-ram'ba),  n.  Same  as  carambola. 
carambola  (ka-ram'bo-la),  n.  [Pg. : poss.  of 
Malayan  origin.]  The  acid  fruit  of  the  Aver- 
rhoa  Carambola  of  tropical  Asia,  which  resem- 
bles the  bilimbi,  and  is  often  cultivated.  It  is 
used  for  making  tarts,  etc. 
carambolet  (kar-am-bol'),  n.  [<  F.  carambole 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  carambola ; origin.unknown.  In 
E.  now  shortened  to  carom,  q.  v.j  In  billiards : 

( a ) The  red  ball  placed  on  the  mark,  (b)  A 
carom  (which  see). 

carambolet  (kar-am-bol'),  ®.  i ■ [<  F.  carcm- 
boler  (=  G.  karambolieren  = Dan.  karambolere 
= Sp.  carambolear  = Pg.  carambolar),  carom, 
< carambole,  carom  (in  billiards).  In  E.  now 
shortened  to  carom,  q.  v.]  In  billiards,  to 
carom. 

caramel  (kar'a-mel),  n.  [<  F.  caramel,  burnt 
sugar,  = It.  caramella  = Sp.  Pg.  caramelo,  a 
lozenge,  sugar-candy,  prob.  a corruption  of 
ML.  calamellus  ( mellitus ),  sugar-cane  (also  by 
simulation  canamella,  cannamella,  and  separate- 
ly earn  mellis,  ‘cane  of  honey’),  calamellus  be- 
ing prop.  dim.  of  calamus,  a reed,  cano:  see 
calamus.']  1.  Anhydrous  or  burnt  sugar,  a pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  heat  upon  sugar.  When  cane- 
sugar  is  heated  in  an  oil  or  metal  bath  to  between  210°  and 
220J  C.,  it  begins  to  assume  a brown  color  of  continually  in- 
creasing deptil,  and  when  the  tumefaction  has  ceased  the 
vessel  contains  a black  substance  to  which  ‘the  name  of 
caramel  has  been  given.  It  has  a high  luster,  like  an- 
thracite, and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  giving  it  a fine 
sepia  tint.  It  contains  caramelan,  caramelene,  and  other 
substances  in  varying  proportions.  It  is  used  for  giving 
a brown  color  to  spirits,  soups,  gravies,  etc. 

2.  A sweet,  variously  composed  and  flavored, 
but  generally  consisting  of  chocolate,  sugar, 
and  butter,  and  dark-colored. 

Sometimes  spelled  caramel. 
caramelization  (kar-a-mel-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
caramelize  + -ation.)  The  transformation  of 
sugar  into  caramel. 

caramelize  (kar'a-mel-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
caramelized,  ppr.  caramelizing . [<  caramel  + 

-ize.]  To  transform  or  convert  into  caramel: 
as,  caramelized  sugar. 

caramote  (kar'a-mot),  n.  [F. ; cf.  Sp.  cara- 
muyo  = Pg.  caramujo,  a kind  of  sea-snail,  = It. 
caramogio,  a dwarf,  a shrimp.]  A rather  large 
species  of  shrimp,  Perueus  caramote,  common  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  caught  in  great 
numbers  and  salted  for  exportation, 
carangid  (ka-ran'jid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Carangidce. 

Carangidae  (ka-ran'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
ranx  (-rang-)  + -idce.~]  A family  of  acanthopte- 
rygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Caranx, 
to  which  various  limits  have  been  assigned, 
(a)  In  Gunther’s  system,  a family  of  Acanthopterygii  cotto- 
scombriformes,  with  the  skeleton  firm,  no  bony  stay  for  the 
preoperculum,  teeth  conical  or  triangular  if  present,  the 
spinous  portion  of  the  dorsal  present  (sometimes  rudi- 
mentary), the  body  compressed,  oblong  or  elevated,  with 
10  abdominal  and  14  caudal  vertebrae.  In  this  sense  it 
* has  been  used  by  most  European  ichthyologists  since  1862. 
It  includes  fishes  which  have  been  distributed  by  others 
in  the  families  Carangidce , Pomatomidce,  Psettidce,  Zan - 
clidce,  Caproidce,  E quid  idee,  etc.  (b)  In  Gill’s  system  re- 
stricted to  Scombroidea  with  10  abdominal  and  from  14 
to  16  caudal  vertebra,  a short  or  atrophied  first  dorsal 
fin,  second  dorsal  and  anal  long,  opposite,  and  nearly 
alike,  generally  two  anal  spines  detached  and  forming  a 
finlet,  and  non-pro  tractile  jaws.  These  limits  have  been 
adopted  by  most  recent  American  ichthyologists.  It  em- 
braces numerous  species  of  tropical  fishes,  the  best-known 
of  which  are  the  cavallies,  pompanos,  and  pilot-fish. 

Carangidce  is  the  family  name  for  the  fishes  generally 
known  as  cavally  or  crevalle,  jack,  pompano,  scad,  etc. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  186. 

carangine  (ka-ran'jin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ca- 
ranginse  or  Carangidse. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  subfamily  Caran- 
ginie. 

carangoid  (ka-rang'goid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
Caranx  (-rung-)  + Gr.  rtdog,  shape.]  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Carangidse. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Carangidse. 
caranna  (ka-ran'a),  n.  [Also  carana,  carafia,  < 
Sp.  carana : from  a native  name.]  A soft, 
greenish-brown,  balsamic  oleo-resin  produced 
by  the  burseraceous  trees  Protium  Carana  and 
P.  altissimum,  natives  of  South  America.  It  is 
exported  in  little  masses,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags.  It 
has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a bitterish  slightly 
pungent  taste.  It  was  formerly  used  in  plasters. 

carantot,  «•  Same  as  coranto. 

Come,  gallants,  who’le  run  a caranto,  or  leapealevalto? 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  ii.  1. 

Caranx  (kar'anks),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  < Sp.  ca- 
rangue,  caranga,  a kind  of  flatfish  in  the  West 
Indies.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ca- 
rangidce. Caranx  chrysos,  C.  hippos,  and  C.  latus  are 
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Cavally  ( Caranx  hippos’). 

visitor  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  are  known 

as  cavallies. 

Carapa  (kar'a-pii),  n.  [NL.  (Pg.  caraipa),  < ca- 
raipiy  a native  Guiana  name.]  1.  A genus  of 
tropical  trees,  of  the  family  Meliaccse.  A South 
American  species,  C.  Guianensis,  is  a fine  large  tree,  the 
hark  of  which  is  in  repute  as  a febrifuge.  Oil  made  from 
its  seeds  (called  carap-oil  or  crab-oil)  is  used  for  lamps. 
The  wood,  called  carapa-wood  or  crab-wood,  is  light  and 
takes  a good  polish;  it  is  used  for  making  furniture,  and 
also  for  the  spars  of  ships.  The  oil  of  the  African  spe- 
cies, C.  procera,  called  coondi,  kundali,  or  tallicoona  oil, 
is  used  by  the  negroes  for  making  soap  and  anointing  their 
bodies,  its  taste  being  so  bitter  that  it  serves  as  a defense 
against  bites  of  vermin.  The  oil  of  the  South  American 
carapa  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  [7.  c.)  A tree  belonging  to  this  genus, 
carapace  (kar'a-pas),  n.  [Also  carapax ; < F. 

carapace,  < Cat.  cara- 
1 bassa  — Sp.  carapacho 

= It.  dial,  caravazza,  a 
gotfrd:  see  calabash .] 
1 . The  shell  of  a turtle 
or  tortoise;  specifical- 
ly, the  upper  shell,  the 


2.  Cross-section  of  Carapace  and 
Plastron  of  Tortoise,  c,  centrum  of 
a vertebra ; ns,  its  expanded  neu- 
ral spine ; r,  expanded  rib,  form- 
ing one  mass  with  a lateral  scute 
and  ending  at  a marginal  plate ; 
ic,  interclavicular  scute,  or  ento- 
plastron ; hp,  hyostemal  scute,  or 
epiplastron. 

py,  pygal  plate ; m,  series  of  mar- 


i. Carapace  of  T ortoise  [Emys), 
dorsal  surface,  outside.  The 
heavy  lines  indicate  the  divi- 
sions of  the  epidermal  plates  or 
scutes  forming  the  tortoise-shell ; 
the  light  lines  show  the  sutures 
of  the  bony  plates  underlying 
and  supporting  the  shell.  1-8, 
expanded  neural  spines  of  ver- 
tebrae ; rl-r8,  expanded  costal 
plates  of  ribs ; mi,  nuchal  plate ; 
ginal  plates. 

under  shell  being  called  the  plastron.  See  also 
cut  under  Chelonia. — 2.  In  Mammalia,  the  shell 
of  an  armadillo, — 3.  In  Cirripedia,  the  multi- 
vaivular  shell,  test,  or  ease. — 4.  In  higher  Crus- 
tacea, the  shield  covering  the  cephalothorax, 
sometimes  separable  into  a cephalostegite  and 
an  omostegite.  See  cut  under  Apus. — 5.  One 
of  the  many  hard  cases,  tests,  or  shells  which 
are  likened  to  a carapace,  as  those  of  certain 
infusorians ; a lorica. 

carapacial  (kar-a-pa'shal),  a.  [<  carapace  + 
- ial .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a carapace. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  carapacial  ridge,  becoming 
deeper,  are  converted  into  branchiostegites,  and  the  cav- 
ities which  they  overarch  are  the  branchial  chambers. 

Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  217. 

carapax  (kar'a-paks),  n.  Same  as  carapace. 
carap-oil  (kar'ap-oil),  n.  Oil  obtained  from 
Carapa  Guianensis.  See  Carapa,  1. 
carasow,  n.  See  curassow. 

Carassius  (ka-ras'i-us),  n.  [NL.,  < F.  carassin, 
a carp : see  crucian .]  A genus  of  carps  or  cyp- 
rinoid  fishes  containing  the  common  goldfish, 
C.  auratus.  See  goldfish. 
carassow,  n.  See  curassow. 
carat,  karat  (kar'at),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
*caract  (simulating "caract,  character,  a charac- 
ter, mark,  stamp) ; = D.  karaat = G.  karat  (MHG. 
karat,  garat)  = Dan.  Sw.  karat,  < F.  carat  = Pr. 
carat  = It.  carato  = Sp.  Pg.  quilate,  OPg.  cui- 
rate  = Turk.  Pers.  qirat,  < Ar.  qirat,  qirrat,  a 
carat,  the  twenty-fourth  of  an  ounce,  four  bar- 
leycorns, also  a pod,  husk  (=  LL.  cerates),  < 
Gr.  nepariov,  the  fruit  of  the  locust-tree,  also, 
like  L.  siliqua  (see  siliqua),  a weight,  the  carat, 
also  and  lit.  a little  horn,  dim.  of  utpag  (nepar-), 
a horn,  akin  to  E.  horn : see  cerato-  and  horn.) 
It.  An  old  weight  equal  to  a scruple,  or  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce  troy. — 2f.  A 
unit  of  mass  formerly  used  in  various  countries 
for  weighing  gold.  It  was  generally  the  24th  part  of 
a mark  of  gold,  and  was  subdivided  into  12  grains.  It  was 
commonly  equal  to  about  150.5  troy  grains. 

Hence — 3.  A twenty-fourth  part:  specifically 
used  in  expressing  the  fineness  of  gold  when 
used  as  jewelry.  TliU3,  pure  gold  being  considered  as 
24  carats  fine,  if  two,  six,  or  ten  twenty-fourths  of  alloy 
(commonly  copper  or  silver)  is  present,  the  gold  is  said  to 
be  22, 18,  or  14  carats  fine,  and  so  on.  The  gold  used  by 
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jewelers  is  seldom  over  18  carats  fine,  except  in  wedding- 
rings,  the  standard  fineness  of  which  is  22  carats.  Gold 
of  18  carats  fine  is  almost  invariably  used  in  mounting 
diamonds,  while  14-carat  gold  is  said  to  be  ordinarily  used 
in  the  United  States  for  gold  chains,  etc. 

4.  A unit  of  weight  for  precious  stones,  divided 
by  jewelers  into  4 grains,  called  diamond-grainSy 
but  equal  to  about  troy  grains,  151^  English 
carats  being  taken  as  equal  to  an  ounce  troy. 
In  1877  the  weight  of  the  carat  was  fixed  by  a syndicate 
of  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam  jewelers  at  205  milli- 
grams, or  151.72  carats  to  the  troy  ounce.  Under  the 
translated  form  (cepanov,  or  ceratium,  siliqua  was  adopted 
by  Constantine  into  the  system  of  weights  of  the  empire 
as^of  an  ounce,  equal  to  189  milligrams.  In  Italy  it  re- 
mained as  a part  of  the  system  of  weights,  in  general  with 
the  same  relation  to  the  ounce  and  with  nearly  the  same 
value.  The  Arabic  qirat  was  the  24th  part  of  the  mithJcal, 
and  was  subdivided^  sometimes  into  4,  sometimes  into  3 
grains,  its  value  for  gems  being  very  nearly  3 grains 
troy.  The  Castilian  carat,  yh,  of  a Castilian  ounce,  or 
3.164  troy  grains,  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  Castilian  sys- 
tem, adopted  from  the  Arabs.  From  Spain  this  has  passed 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  and  to  America,  with  only  small 
modifications,  less  than  unlegalized  units  commonly  un- 
dergo, under  the  name  of  the  Amsterdam  or  diamond 
carat,  which  is  usually  divided  into  64ths.  Pearls  are  sold 
by  the  diamond-grain  and  not  by  the  carat,  while  small 
baroque  pearls,  coral,  rough  garnets,  and  the  inferior 
kinds  of  stones  are  sold  by  the  ounce  troy.  The  subdi- 
visions of  the  carat  are  always  expressed  in  fourths,  eighths, 
sixteenths,  etc.  Since  1905  the  new  international  carat 
of  200  milligrams  has  been  adopted  by  most  European 
countries,  by  Japan,  and  by  leading  associations  in  the 
United  States  (in  effect  July  1,  1913).  Abbr.  car.  or  K. 

carat  (kar'at),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  caract; 

< carat,  caract,  n.)  To  try  or  refine  (gold), 
carate  (ka-ra'te),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A cutaneous 
disease  occurring  in  South.  America,  which  pro- 
duces scarlet,  brown,  or  blue  blotches,  espe- 
cially on  the  face,  hands,  and  feet, 
carat-goods  (kar'at-gudz),  n.  pi.  Parcels  of 
diamonds  which  are  of  an  average  weight  of 
about  one  carat  each.  M.  Bauer  (trans.), 
Precious  Stones,  p.  242. 

carat!  (ka-ra-o'),  n.  [Tupi  carau,  otherwise 
recorded  as  corad,  carao,  car  do.)  A South 
American  bird,  the  courlan.  See  courlan  and 
Aramus. 

caravan  (kar'a-van  or  kar-a-van'),  n.  [=r  D. 
karavaan  = G.  karawane  = Dan.  karavant  = 
Sw.  karavan,  < F.  caravane,  < Sp.  caravana  = 
Pg.  caravana  = It.  carovana  (ML.  caravanna, 
caravenna,  carvanna,  carvanus  = MGr.  mpfiaviov, 
NGr.  Kapfiavt)  = Turk,  lcarwdn  (kydrwan)  = Ar. 
kairawan  = Hind,  kdrwdn,  < Pers.  karwan,  lcdra- 
wan,  a caravan.  Prob.  orig.  Pers.,  but  by  some 
considered  orig.  Ar. ; cf.  Pers.  lar,  business, 
work,  Ar.  kair,  trade,  profession,  lira,  kirwa, 
hire,  hiring.  In  sense  3 shortened  to  van : see 
vano.)  1 . A company  of  travelers,  pilgrims,  or 
merchants,  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
who  associate  together  that  they  may  travel 
with  greater  security,  especially  through  des- 
erts or  regions  infested  by  robbers.  Nearly  all 
commerce  in  these  countries  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
caravans,  using  camels  chiefly  for  transportation ; and 
they  are  still  numerous,  though  largely  superseded  by 
other  methods. 

Men  who  pass 

In  troop  or  caravan.  Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  323. 

Great  caravans,  formerly  composed  of  Pagans,  now  of 
Mahometans,  passed  from  west  to  east,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  ancient  times,  to  buy  and  disperse  India  goods 
through  Africa.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  61. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  large  number  of  persons 
traveling  together,  especially  when  moving 
slowly  or  with  much  baggage ; poetically,  any 
large  number  of  persons,  or  even  animals,  con- 
sidered as  traveling  together  to  a common  des- 
tination. 

Their  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas 
Flying.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  428. 

When  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  ...  of  death. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 

3.  A large  covered  carriage  used  for  conveying 
passengers,  or  a company  of  people  traveling 
together,  or  a traveling  exhibition  or  show; 
hence,  any  large  covered  wagon  or  cart  for 
travel  or  transport  : often  abbreviated  to  van . 

Alike,  gay  widow,  virgin,  wife, 

Ingenious  to  diversify  dull  life, 

In  coaches,  chaises,  caravans , and  hoys. 

Fly  to  the  coast  for  daily,  nightly  joys. 

Cowper , Retirement. 

He  had  never  seen  such  a fat  boy  in  or  out  of  a travel- 
ling caravan.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  II.  xxvi. 

4f.  A number  of  vessels  or  barks  in  company, 
or  an  expedition  with  such  vessels. 

Their  galleys  still  spread  over  the  Levant  and  came 
back  victorious  from  their  caravans,  as  their  cruises 
against  the  Moslems  were  called.  Prescott. 

5f.  A hood  with  hoops  or  springs  of  whalebone 
and  an  adjustable  veil  for  the  face.  FairholL 


caravan-boiler 

caravan-boiler  (kai-'a-van-boFEr),  n.  An  old 
form  of  steam-boiler,  resembling  a wagon. 

caravaneer  (kar^a-van-er'),  n.  [<  F.  carava- 
nier  (—  Sp.  caravanero  = Pg.  caravaneiro),  < ca- 
ravane,  caravan.]  One  who  leads  the  camels, 
etc.,  of  a caravan. 

caravansary  (kar-a-van'sa-ri),  n. ; pi.  caravan- 
saries (-riz).  [=  F.  caravanserai , -serail  = It. 

caravanserai  = Sp.  caravanserrallo  = Pg.  cara- 
vanfara  = Turk,  kerwansaray  = Hind,  karwan- 
sard,  < Pers.  kdrwdnsardi,  < kdrwan,  caravan,  + 
sarai,  a palace,  a public  edifice,  an  inn:  see 
seraglio.']  In  the  East,  a place  appointed  for 
receiving  and  lodging  caravans ; a kind  of  inn 
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Interior  of  Caravansary  at  Aleppo. 

where  the  caravans  rest  at  night,  being  a large 
square  building,  with  a spacious  court  in  the 
middle.  Here  travelers  find  shelter  and  accommoda- 
tions, but  are  obliged,  if  they  have  not  brought  their  own 
supplies,  to  procure  provisions  and  all  necessaries  for  both 
men  and  beasts  at  the  neighboring  bazaar.  Also  written 
caravanserai , caravansera. 

It  is  a mere  caravansary , fit  for  a man  of  genius  to 
^lodge  in,  but  not  to  live  in.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  i. 

caravel,  carvel  (kar'a-vel,  kar'vel),  n.  [=  D. 
karveel  = G.  krafeel,  cravel  = F.  caravelle  = It. 
caravella  (>  Turk,  qaravela),  < Sp.  caravela,  also 
carabela  (=  Pg. 
caravela),  a car- 
avel, dim.  of  ca- 
rabao Pg.  cara- 
vo,  also  carebo, 
crevo,  a small 
vessel,  < ML. 
carabus,  a kind 
of  boat,  < Gr. 
ndpadoc,  a kind 
of  light  ship 
(NGr.  mpd/3i) ; 
prob.  a particu- 
lar use  of  mpa- 
floc,  a beetle, 
a sea-crawfish : 
see  Carabus.] 

Naut.,  the  name 
of  several  kinds 
of  vessels.  One  variety,  used  in  Portugal,  is  a vessel  of 
from  100  to  150  tons  burden ; another  is  a fishing-vessel  of 
from  10  to  15  tons ; and  a third  is  a large  Turkish  ship  of 
war.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a small  ship  used  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  for  long  voyages.  It  was  narrow  at  the  poop 
and  wide  at  the  bow,  and  carried  a double  tower  at  its 
stern  and  a single  one  at  its  bows.  It  had  four  masts  and 
a bowsprit,  and  the  principal  sails  were  lateen  sails.  Two 
of  the  vessels  with  which  Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  discovered  America  were  of  this  description. 

The  king  of  Portingal  minded  to  amie  certaine  Caruels 
to  discouer  this  Spicerie.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  217. 

The  armament  consisted  of  two  caravels,  or  light  vessels 
without  decks,  and  a third  of  larger  burden. 

Prescott,  1’erd,  and  Isa.,  i.  16. 
The  seas  of  our  discovering  over-roll 
Him  and  his  gold  j the  frailer  caravel, 

With  what  was  mine,  came  happily  to  the  shore. 

Tennyson,  Columbus. 

carawala  (kar-a-w:i/lii,),  n.  A venomous  ser- 
pent of  southern  India  and  Ceylon,  Hypnale 
nepa,  a viviparous  species  of  the  viperine  series, 
caraway  (kar'a-wa),  n.  [Also  written  carra- 
ivay,  early  mod.  E.  also  caroway , < Sp.  alcara- 
lmeya,  caraway,  < Ar.  al,  the,  + karwiyd,  kara- 
toiyd,  caraway-seeds,  caraway-plant,  prob.  < Gr. 
napov,  caraway,  > L.  careum,  NL.  carum  (>  It. 
caro — Florio),  cumin,  caraway.  Another  form 
is  E.  dial,  and  Sc.  carry,  carvey,  < F.  card  = It. 
carvi  = D.  karwei  = MLG.  karwe,  G.  karve, 
karbe,  karwei  = Dan.  karve,  < Sp.  carvi,  short  for 
alcaravea  = Pg.  alcaravia,  variants  of  the  forms 
before  mentioned,  or  directly  from  the  Ar.  with- 
out the  article.]  1.  A biennial  plant,  Carum 
Caruioi  the  family  Apiacese,  having  a parsnip- 
like tapering  root,  which  when  young  is  used 
as  food,  but  has  a very  strong  flavor.  It  is  a 
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native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  frequently  cultivated 
for  its  fruit,  or  so-called  seeds,  which  have  an  aromatic 
smell  and  a warm  pungent  taste.  They  are  used  as  a 
carminative  in  medicine,  and  for  flavoring  cakes,  etc., 
and  a volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  them  by  distillation. 
2.  A ranuneulaceous  plant  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, Nigella  sativa  or  black  caraway,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  aromatic  and  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  common  caraway. — 3.  Col- 
lectively, the  seeds  of  the  caraway. 

Blaunderelle,  or  pepyns,  with  carawey  in  confite. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 

4t.  A kind  of  sweet  cake  or  comfit  containing 
caraway-seeds. 

Then  cheese  with  fruite  On  the  table  set, 

With  Bisketes  or  Carowayes,  As  you  may  get. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  343. 

A dish  of  caraways . Shak.,  2 Hen.  IY.,  v.  3. 

caraynet,  «.  An  old  form  of  carrion. 
carbamate  (kar'ba-mat),  m.  [<  carbam(ic)  + 
^-ate1.]  A salt  of  carbamic  acid, 
carbamic  (kiir-bam'ik),  a.  [<  carb(onic)  + ani- 
lide) + -ic.]  Eclating  to  a substituted  carbonic 
acid  containing  the  amide  radical  NH2 Car- 

bamic acid,  CONH2OH,  an  acid  not  known  in  the  free 
state,  but  forming  salts  and  ethers,  as  methyl  carbamate, 
COUHgOCHa-  Its  ammonium  salt  occurs  in  commercial 
ammonium  carbonate. 

carbamide  (kar'ba-mid  or  -mid),  n.  [<  carb(on) 
+ amide.  ] 1 . A compound  identical  with  urea, 
having  the  formula  CO(NH2)2.  It  is  found  in 
many  of  the  animal  juices,  and  occurs  most  abundantly 
in  urine. 

2.  A general  name  for  the  derivatives  of  urea, 
carbazotate  (kar-baz'o-tat),  n.  [<  carbazotic) 
+ -ate1.]  A salt  formed  by  the  union  of  car- 
bazotic  acid  with  a base, 
carbazotic  (kar-ba-zot'ik),  a.  [<  carb(on)  + 
azote  + -ic.]  Composed  of  or  pertaining  to  car- 
bon and  azote — Carbazotic  acid,  CgHaiNOsiaOH, 
trinitrophenol  or  picric  acid  ; a crystallizable  acid  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phenol,  indigo,  and 
other  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  forms  shining 
yellow  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  hav- 
ing an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  was  largely  used  in 
dyeing,  giving  to  silk  which  had  been  treated  with  a 
mordant  of  alum  or  cream  of  tartar  a beautiful  permanent 
yellow  color.  Used  with  indigo  it  gives  various  shades 
of  green.  Its  salts  explode  violently  when  struck  and  it 
is  now  largely  used  in  manufacturing  smokeless  powders. 

carberry  (kar'ber//i),  n. ; pi.  carberries  (-iz). 

The  gooseberry.  [North.  Eng.] 
carbhydrate  (karb-M'drat),  n.  Same  as  car- 
bohydrate. 

carbide  (kar'bid  or  -bid),  n.  [<  carb(on)  + 
-ide  1.]  A compound  of  carbon  with  a more 
electropositive  element  or  radical. 
carbine1)  (kar'bin),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cara- 
bine, carabin,  carbeene,  a musketeer,  < F.  cara- 
bin, “a  carbine  or  curbeene  [misprinted for  car- 
beene], an  arquebuzier  armed  with  a murrian 
and  breastplate,  and  serving  on  horseback” 
(Cotgrave),  mod.  F.  carabin,  a surgeon’s  ap- 
prentice, earlier  OF.  calabrin,  calabrien,  orig. 
one  who  worked  a war-engine,  < calabre,  a war- 
engine:  see  calabre 2.  In  this  sense  obsolete, 
being  replaced  by  carbineer.  ] A soldier  armed 
with  a carbine ; a carbineer ; a musketeer. 

Nay,  I knew, 

However  lie  wheel’d  about  like  a loose  carbine , 

He  would  charge  home  at  length  like  a brave  gentleman. 

Fletcher , Wit  without  Money,  v.  1. 

carbine2  (kar'bin),  n.  [Formerly  also  carabine, 
— D.  karabijn  = G.  karabiner  = Dan,  karabin  = 
Sw.  karbin,  < F.  carabine,  < It.  carabina  = Sp. 
Pg.  carabina  (>  Ar.  quarabina,  qarbdna),  a car- 
bine ; from  carbine1.]  1 . In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a firearm ; one  of  the  many  names  given 
to  the  lighter  form  of  harquebuse. — 2.  In  mod- 
ern times,  a short  rifle,  especially  one  adapted 
to  the  use  of  mounted  troops. 

Carbineer  (kar-bi-ner'),  n.  [=  D.  karabinier  = 
Dan.  karabiner  = Sw.  karbinerare,  < F.  cara- 
binier  (=  Sp.  carabinero  = Pg.  carabineiro  = It. 
carabiniere,  carabino),<.  carabine:  see  carbine 2.] 
A soldier  armed  with  a carbine.  Also  formerly 
written  carabineer. 

carbine-thimble  (kar'bin-thim//bl),  n.  A still 
socket  of  leather  fastened  to  a D-ring  on  the 
right  side  of  a saddle,  to  hold  the  muzzle  of  a 
*.carbine. 

carbo  (kar'bo),  n.  [NL.  (L.);  so  called  from 
their  coal-black  color : see  carbon.]  A name 
of  several  black  water-birds,  (a)  The  black  guille- 
mot of  the  North  Pacific,  Uria  carbo.  (b)  The  common 
cormorant,  Phalacrocorax  carbo.  (ct)  [cap.]  A genus 
of  cormorants,  giving  name  to  the  Carbonidce.  Lace- 
ptde,  1800. 

carboclet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  car- 
buncle. Chaucer. 

carbohydrate  (kar-bo-hl'drat),  n.  [<  carbon 
+ hydrate.]  A general  name  for  a group  of 
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organic  bodies,  mostly  of  vegetable  origin, 
which  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  form  water  (H20), 
that  is,  twice  as  many  hydrogen  as  oxygen 
atoms,  as  starch,  sugar,  and  cellulose.  Also 
carbhydrate. 

carbohydrous  (kar-ho-hi 'drus),  a.  [<  carbo- 
hydrate) + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
turo  of  a carbohydrate. 

Borodin  . . . maintains  . . . that  the  energy  of  the 
respiration  in  leafy  shoots  under  constant  external  condi- 
tions is  a function  of  the  carbohydrous  material  which  is 
present  in  the  plant.  Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  p.  393. 

carbolated  (kar'bo-la-ted),  a.  [<  carbol(ic)  + 
-ate2  + -ed2.]  Impregnated  with  carbolic  acid, 
carbolic  (kar-bol'ik),  a.  [<  carb(on ) + -ol  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  carbon  or 
coal. — Carbolic  acid,  a substance  (CgHqOH)  found  in 
that  part  of  the  heavy  oil  of  coal-tar  which  distils  over 
between  329-  and  374°  F.  From  this  product  of  coal-tar  it 
is  almost  exclusively  prepared.  It  has  feeble  acid  prop- 
erties, but  in  chemical  structure  is  allied  to  the  alcohols, 
and  belongs  to  a class  of  compounds  called  phenols.  When 
pure  it  crystallizes  in  white  or  colorless  needles,  which  have 
the  odor  of  creosote  and  a burning  taste.  They  deliquesce 
readily  and  become  liquid.  It  is  an  irritant  poison  when 
taken  in  large  doses,  but  in  doses  of  from  1 to  3 grains  it 
is  used  internally  as  a therapeutic  agent.  Its  chief  medi- 
cinal use,  however,  is  as  a disinfectant  in  antiseptic  sur- 
gery, and  as  an  external  application  to  unhealthy  sores, 
compound  fractures,  abscesses  after  they  have  been  open 
ed,  and  tissues  that  are  exposed  as  a result  of  surgical  opera- 
tions. The  action  of  the  acid  is  not  only  to  exclude  germs 
that  induce  putrefaction,  hut  also  to  destroy  such  as  may 
have  been  admitted,  for  which  reason  it  is  introduced 
into  the  interior  of  the  wound.  Also  called  phenic  acid. — 
Carbolic-acid  paper,  wrapping-paper  saturated  with 
stearin  and  carbolic  acid,  used  for  preserving  meats,  etc. 

carbolize  (kar'bol-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  car- 
bolized,  ppr.  carbolizing.  [<  carbol-ic  + -ize.] 
To  impregnate  with  carbolic  acid.  Also  spelled 
carbolise. 

carboluria  (kar-bo-lu'ri-a),  n.  [<  carbolic  + Gr. 
ovpov,  urine.  ] A condition  of  the  urine  charac- 
terized by  dark  discoloration,  symptomatic  of 
^poisoning  by  carbolic  acid, 
carbon  (kiir'bon),  n.  [=  F.  carbone  — Sp.  car- 
bono  = Pg.  carbone  = It.  carbonio,  < NL.  car- 
bo(n-),  carbon,  mod.  forms,  in  ehem.  sense ; cf. 
F.  charbon  =Pr.  carbo  = Sp.  carbon  = Pg.  carvao 
= It.  carbone,  a coal,  coal,  older  forms,  in  orig. 
sense ; < L.  carbo(n-),  a coal,  whether  a glowing 
coal  or  a dead  coal,  charcoal.]  1,  Chemical  sym- 
bol, C ; atomic  weight,  12.  An  element  found 
in  nature  in  two  distinct  forms : the  diamond, 
which  is  extremely  hard,  of  high  specific  grav- 
ity (3.5),  usually  colorless  and  transparent,  with 
brilliant  adamantine  luster,  and  crystallizes  in 
octahedrons ; and  graphite,  which  is  very  soft, 
of  low  specific  gravity  (2),  black  and  opaque, 
with  metallic  luster,  and  crystallizes  in  hexag- 
onal plates.  See  diamond  and.  graphite,  its  phys- 
ical properties  vary  greatly  with  its  different  forms.  It  is 
combustible,  burning  to  carbonic  acid  (OOo).  In  combina- 
tion it  is  universally  distributed  through  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  being  a constituent  of  every  living 
tissue.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  such  tissues,  with  partial 
or  complete  exclusion  of  air,  carbon  is  procured  in  amor- 
phous form  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  matters.  Such 
products  are  animal  charcoal,  lampblack,  wood  charcoal, 
coke,  and  gas-carbon.  The  number  of  its  compounds  with 
the  other  elements  is  endless;  and  at  present  more  com- 
pounds of  carbon  are  known,  probably,  than  of  all  other 
elements  taken  together.  It  is  present  in  the  atmosphere 
as  carbon  dioxid,  or  carbonic- acid  gas,  and  in  the  same  form 
in  some  mineral  waters ; it  also  appears  in  the  salts  called 
carbonates,  as  calcium  carbonate  in  coral,  in  the  shells  of 
many  sea-animals,  in  the  common  mineral  calcite,  includ- 
ing chalk,  limestone,  marble,  etc.,  and  as  iron  carbonate 
in  the  mineral  siderite,  etc. 

2.  The  form  of  the  diamond  generally  called 
carbonado;  the  black  diamond. — 3.  In  electric 

lighting,  a carbon-point  (see  below) Bisulphid 

Of  carbon.  See  bisulphid.—  Carbon  dioxid.  Same  as  car- 
bonic acid  (which  see,  under  carbonic).—  Carbon-points, 
in  electric  lighting,  two  rods  of  very  hard,  compact  carbon, 
between  which  the  electric  arc  is  formed,  producing  a light 
of  great  brilliancy.  See  voltaic  arc,  under  arc,  and  electric 
light,  under  electric.—  Carbon  process,  in  iihotog.,  a pro- 
cess of  producing  photographic  positive  pictures  in  a pig- 
ment composed  of  carbon,  in  order  to  insure  their  perma- 
nency. The  thin  paper  on  which  the  impression  from  the 
negative  is  taken  is  coated  with  gelatin  colored  with  the 
carbon  pigment,  and  sensitized,  usually  with  bichromate  of 
potash.  After  exposure  to  light  under  the  negative  it  is 
affixed  face  downward  upon  another  sheet  of  paper,  and  is 
plunged  with  it  into  a hot-water  bath,  which  detaches  the 
first  paper  and  leaves  the  gelatin  film  uncovered.  The 
water  dissolves  those  portions  of  the  film  which  have  not 
been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  light  through  the 
transparent  portions  of  the  negative  upon  the  sensitizing 
medium,  and  the  more  or  less  insoluble  portions  of  the 
film  form  a positive  picture,  which  is,  however,  reversed 
in  its  relations  of  fight  and  left.  If  a second  transfer  of 
the  film  from  its  support,  to  restore  these  relations  in  the 
finished  print,  is  required,  the  first  transfer  is  not  made  to 
a paper  surface,  but  to  a sheet  of  glass,  zinc,  or  caoutchouc. 
The  same  end  may  be  accomplished  without  the  second 
transfer,  by  stripping  the  negative  film  frorft  the  glass,  and 
printing  with  its  face  outward,  by  reversing  the  right  and 
left  of  the  negative  by  the  use  of  a prism,  or  by  other  de~ 
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vices.— Carbon  spar,  a name  given  to  several  mineral 
carbonates,  as  carbonate  of  magnesium,  of  zinc,  etc. — Car- 
bon telephone,  a form  of  telephone  invented  by  Edison, 
in  which  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  mouth- 
piece produce,  by  variable  pressure  upon  a piece  of  com- 
pressed carbon  placed  in  the  circuit,  variations  in  the 
electric  current  which  induce  sonorous  vibrations  in  the 
receiver.— Gas-carbon,  a form  of  amorphous  carbon 
which  is  produced  in  the  retorts  where  coal  is  heated  for 
the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  It  forms  an  iron- 
gray  deposit  on  the  sides  and  upper  part  of  the  retort.  It 
is  extremely  hard,  and  is  a good  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  carbon  bat- 
tery-plates, and  also  for  the  carbon-points  used  with  the 
electric  arc-light.  Also  called  coal-gas  charcoal  and  gas- 
graphite. 

carbona  (kar-bo'na),  n.  [NL.:  see  carbon.'] 
In  mining , a mass  of  stanniferous  rock,  irregu- 
lar in  form,  and  not  possessing  the  general 
character  of  a lode.  Such  a mass,  however,  is  ordi- 
narily subordinate  to  a lode  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
carbona  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  “pipes"  and 
“flats”  of  the  North  of  England  lead-mines.  The  carbona 
of  the  St.  Ives  lode  in  Cornwall,  England,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  occurrences,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  which  this  name  was  given.  It  was  composed  of  feldspar, 
quartz,  black  tourmalin  (schorl),  tin  ore  (cassiterite),  and 
some  cupriferous  ore.  It  also  contained  fluor-spar,  which 
was  not  present  in  the  lode  itself. 

carbonaceous  (kar-bo-na'shius),  a.  [<  carbon 
+ - aceous .]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  car- 
bon; containing  carbon  or  coaly  matter.— car- 
bonaceous shale,  a soft  shaly  rock  through  which  coaly 
or  bituminous  matter  is  abundantly  diffused  in  fine  parti- 
cles. Such  shales  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  series. 

carbonadet  (kar-bo-nad'),  n.  [=  G.  Dan.  Tear- 
bonade , < F.  carbonade , carbonnade , < It.  car- 
bonata  (=  Bp.  carbonada  = Pg.  caravonada), 
carbonade,  < carbone  (=  Sp.  carbon  = Pg.  car- 
vao)7  a coal:  see  carbon.]  In  cookery , a piece 
of  meat,  fowl,  or  game  cut  across,  seasoned, 
and  broiled;  a chop.  Also  carbonado. 

I will  make  thee  slice  the  brawns  of  thy  arms  into  car - 
bonades,  and  eat  them. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  I.,  iv.  4. 

If  I come  in  his  [way]  willingly,  let  him  make  a carbo- 
nado of  me.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.-,  v.  3. 

Broil  them  on  the  coals 
For  carbonadoes. 

Massinger,  The  Bondman,  iii.  3. 

carbonadet,  carbonado‘-’t  (kar-bo-nad',  -na'do), 
v.  t.  [<  carbonade,  n .]  1.  To  make  a carbo- 
nade of ; score  across  and  grill. 

Will  he  have  a brace, 

Or  but  one  partridge,  ora  short  legg'd  hen, 

Daintyly  carbonadoed  ? 

Fletcher  {and  another ),  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  i.  1. 

2.  To  cut  or  back,  as  in  fighting. 

Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I’ll  so  carbonado  your  shanks. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 

With  his  keen-edged  spear 
He  cut  and  carbonaded  them. 

Massinger,  Picture,  ii.  1. 

Who  could  surmise  a man  ever  could  rise 

Who’d  been  thus  carbonado'd , cut  up,  and  dissected  ? 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  230. 

carbonado1  (kar-bo-na'do),  n.  [Sp.,  < carbono, 
carbon:  see  carbon.']  Same  as  bort,  2. 

carbonado-t  (kar-bo-na'do),  n.  and  v.  Same  as 
carbonade. 

Carbonari,  n.  Plural  of  Carbonaro. 

Carbonarism  (kar-bo-na'rizm),  n.  [<  Carbonari 
+ -ism.]  The  principles,  deeds,  or  cause  of  the 
Carbonari ; sympathy  with  or  support  of  them. 

The  determination,  the  self-forgetfulness,  the  audacity 
of  the  Nihilists,  compared  with  whose  conspiracies  the 
plots  of  Carbonarism  are  merely  child's  play,  are  a fact  so 
foreign  to  our  nature  that  we  can  hardly  understand  it. 

Orpen,  tr.  of  Lavelaye’s  Socialism,  p.  196. 

Carbonaro  (kar-bo-na/ro),  n.;  pi.  Carbonari 
(-ri).  [It.,  lit.  (as  carbonajo ),  a charcoal-burn- 

er, < L.  carbonarius , a charcoal-burner,  a col- 
lier, < carbo(n-)  (>  It.  carbone ),  coal,  charcoal: 
see  carbon.]  One  of  the  members  of  a secret 
political  society  called  the  Carbonarit  formed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  reign  of 
Murat  (1808-14)  by  republicans  and  others  dis- 
satisfied with  the  French  rule.  They  were  origi- 
nally refugees  among  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  prov- 
inces, and  took  their  name  from  the  mountain  charcoal- 
burners.  Their  aim  was  to  free  their  country  from  foreign 
domination.  After  having  aided  the  Bourbons  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French,  the  organization  spread  over  all  Italy 
as  the  champions  of  the  national  liberal  cause  against  the 
reactionary  governments.  At  one  time  the  Carbonari  num- 
bered several  hundred  thousand  adherents.  They  were 
concerned  in  the  various  revolutions  of  the  times  until 
crushed  out  by  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy.  About  1820 
they  spread  into  France,  and  played  an  important  part  in 
French  politics  until  the  revolution  of  1830. 

Louis  Napoleon  began  as  a Carbonaro  and  conspirator, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  which  terminated  the  course 
of  his  elder  brother  and  removed  at  least  one  rival  out  of 
his  way.  W.  B.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  154. 

carbonatation  (kar"bg-na-ta'shgn),  n.  Same 

*as  carbonation. 

carbonate1*(kar'bg-nat),  n.  [<  carbon(ic)  + 
- ate 1 ; = F.  carbonate  = Sp.  Pg.  carbonato.]  1. 
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In  chem.,  a compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
carbonic  acid  with  a base:  as,  calcium  carbo- 
nate; copper  carbonate. — 2.  pi.  The  common 
name  in  the  Cordilleran  mining  region  of 
ores  consisting  in  large  part  of  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  usually  containing  silver.  This 
is  an  important  class  of  ores  in  Colorado 
and  Utah. — 3.  Same  as  carbonado  or  bort. 
[Rare.] — Hard  carbonates,  salts  containing  carbonic 
acid  with  iron  for  a base  ; in  mining,  silicified  carbonate 
ores  of  lead.— Soft  carbonates,  salts  containing  car- 
bonic acid  with  a base  of  lead ; earthy  carbonate  ores 
of  lead. 

carbonate2  (kar'bo-nat),  v.  f. ; pret.  and  pp. 
carbonated,  ppr.  carbonating.  [<  carbon(ic)  + 
- ate 2;  = F.  carbonater  = Sp.  carbonatar.]  To 
impregnate  or  saturate  with  carbonic  acid. — ■ 
Carbonated  springs,  springs  of  water  impregnated  with 
^carbonic-acid  gas.  They  are  common  in  volcanic  countries. 

carbonation  (kar-bo-na/shon),  n.  [<  carbo- 
nate2 : see  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  caus- 
ing combination  with  carbonic  acid;  specifi- 
cally, a process  of  defecating  beet-,  sorghum-, 
or  cane-juice  by  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime, 
and  subsequently  precipitating  the  lime  as  car- 
bonate by  leading  into  the  solution  a stream  of 
carbonic-acid  gas.  Also  carbonatation. 
carbon-black  (kar'bon-blak),  n.  A fine  lamp- 
black used  in  making  printing-inks  and  paints. 
It  is  made  by  directing  the  flames  of  gas-lamps,  fed  by 
natural  gas  from  wells,  against  cold  surfaces,  and  collect- 
ing by  machinery  the  sooty  deposit.  It  is  almost  pure  car- 
bon in  a finely  divided  form. 

carbon-bronze  (kar'bon-bronz),  n.  An  anti- 
friction alloy  of  which  the  principal  constitu- 
ent is  copper.  It  was  invented  by  Baldman  and 
Weisman,  and  is  used  for  journal-bearings,  etc. 
carbon-button  (kar'bon-but/n),  n.  A small  disk 
of  carbon,  usually  of  compressed  lampblack, 
used  in  a form  of  telephone  invented  by  Edison. 
The  resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current  depends  upon  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, so  that  when  it  forms  a part  of  a circuit  of  con- 
stant electromotive  force  the  current  strength  will  vary 
with  variations  of  pressure  on  the  disk.  See  carbon  tele- 
* phone , under  carbon. 

carbonic  (kar-bon'ik),  a.  [=  F.  carbonique  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  carbonico , < NL.  carbonicusy  \ car- 
bo(n-),  carbon:  see  carbon  and  - ic .]  Pertain- 
ing to  carbon,  or  obtained  from  it.— Carbonic 
acid,  CO2,  more  properly  called  carbonic  anhydrid  or 
carbon  dioxid,  a gaseous  compound  of  12  parts  by  weight 
of  carbon  and  32  of  oxygen,  colorless,  with  pungent  smell, 
22  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  and  existing  in  the  atmo- 
sphere to  the  extent  of  1 volume  in  3,400.  It  is  reduced 
to  a liquid  by  high  pressure  and  cold  ; and  it  is  obtained 
as  a solid  white  substance  by  means  of  the  intense  cold 
produced  by  the  sudden  evaporation  of  the  liquid  when  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  pressure.  It  has  a pleasant,  acidu- 
lous, pungent  taste,  and  aerated  beverages  of  all  kinds  — 
beer,  champagne,  and  carbonated  mineral  water — in  part 
owe  their  refreshing  qualities  to  its  presence ; for,  though 
poisonous  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  it  is  harmless  when 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  moderate  quantity.  Dissolved 
in  water,  it  forms  a dibasic  acid,  CO(OH)2,  whose  salts,  the 
carbonates,  are  widely  and  abundantly  distributed  in  na- 
ture. It  is  incapable  of  maintaining  combustion  or  animal 
life,  acting  as  a narcotic  poison  when  present  in  the  air  to 
the  extent  of  only  4 or  5 per  cent.  It  is  disengaged  from 
fermenting  liquors  and  from  decomposing  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  and  is  largely  evolved  from  fissures  in 
the  earth,  constituting  the  choke-damp  of  mines.  From  its 
weight  it  has  a tendency  to  subside  into  low  places,  vaults, 
and  wells,  rendering  some  low-lying  places,  as  the  upas 
valley  of  Java,  and  many  caves,  uninhabitable.  This  gas 
is  formed  and  given  out  during  the  respiration  of  animals, 
and  in  all  ordinary  combustion,  from  the  oxidation  of  car- 
bon in  the  fuel.  It  is  evolved  from  the  colored  parts  of  the 
flowers  of  plants  both  by  night  and  day,  and  from  the  green 
parts  of  plants  during  the  night.  In  direct  or  diffuse  day- 
light, plants  absorb  it  energetically  from  the  atmosphere 
through  their  leaves,  and  decompose  it,  assimilating  the 
carbon,  and  returning  most  of  the  oxygen  to  the  air. — Car- 
bonic-acid  engine,  (a)  A fire-engine  from  which  water 
is  ejected  by  the  pressure  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  is 
evolved  in  a chamber  connected  with  the  water-reservoir, 
(b)  An  engine  which  is  moved  by  the  expansive  force  of 
condensed  carbonic  acid. — Carbonic-acid  water.  See 
aerated  waters,  under  aerate.—  Carbonic  or  carbon 
monoxid,  a substance  (CO)  obtained  by  allowing  car- 
bonic acid  to  pass  over  red-hot  fragments  of  charcoal, 
contained  in  a tube  of  iron  or  porcelain,  and  also  by  sev- 
eral other  processes.  It  is  a colorless,  inodorous  gas,  a 
little  lighter  than  air,  has  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  prop- 
erties, is  very  poisonous,  and  burns  with  a pale-blue  flame. 
This  substance  is  produced  when  a coal-fire  burns  with  a 
smokeless  flame,  and  the  pale-blue  flame  produced  by  its 
combustion  may  often  be  observed  playing  over  such  a fire. 

Carbonidae  (kar-bon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Car- 
bo(n-)  + -idee.]  A name  of  tho  cormorant  fam- 
ily. J.  F.  Brandt,  1839.  See  Plialacrocoracidse. 
carboniferous  (kar-bo-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<L.  car- 
bo(n-),  coal,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Containing 
or  yielding  carbon  or  coal.  In  geol.,  almost  ex- 
clusively  used  in  designating  that  assemblage  of  strata 
from  which  the  coal  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  is  for  the  most  part  obtained.  The  Carbon- 
iferous series  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales  belongs 
to  the  later  era  of  the  Paleozoic  age.  It  is  overlain  by  the 
Permian  rocks,  which  represent  the  closing  era  of  the  Pa- 
leozoic age,  and  is  underlain  by  the  Devonian.  The  Carbon- 
iferous, over  large  areas  both  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
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ica,  is  separable  into  three  more  or  less  distinct  groups: 
the  coal-measures,  the  millstone-grit,  and  the  mountain 
limestone.  The  first  of  these  three  is  a series  of  shales 
and  clays,  with  which  the  coal-beds  themselves  are  inter- 
stratified.  This  part  of  the  series  is  sometimes  several 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  number  and  thickness 
of  the  intercalated  coal-beds  differ  greatly  in  different  re- 
gions. The  millstone-grit  is  a detrital  rock  ordinarily 
quite  silicious,  and  assuming  all  degrees  of  fineness,  from 
that  of  a fine-grained  gritstone  to  that  of  a coarse  conglom- 
erate. Its  thickness  varies  greatly  in  various  regions.  The 
mountain  limestone  is  a calcareous  rock,  often  rich  in  fos- 
sils of  marine  origin,  and  sometimes  having  a thickness 
of  over  8,000  feet.  See  coal,  coal-measures , millstone-grit, 
and  mountain  limestone  (under  limestone).  [In  technical 
use,  commonly  with  a capital.] 

carbonisation,  carbonise,  etc.  See  carboniza- 
tion, etc. 

carbonization  (kar"bo-ni-za'shgn),  n.  [<  car- 
bonize (see  -ation );  = F.  carbonisation  = Sp. 
carbonizacidn  - Pg.  carbonizagao.  ] 1 . The  oper- 
ation of  converting  wood  or  other  organic  sub- 
stance into  coal  or  charcoal.  The  volatile  constit- 
uents are  driven  off  by  heat,  and  a more  or  less  pure 
carbon  remains  behind.  The  term  is  also  used  for 
the  slow  transformation  of  wood  into  coal  by  natural  pro- 
cesses. 

2.  Same  as  carburization. — 3.  Same  as  car- 
bonation. Also  spelled  carbonisation. 
carbonization-bed  (kiir"bo-ni-za'shon-bed),  n. 
In  cliarcoal-burning,  a rectangular  wooden  box, 
higher  at  the  rear  than  at  the  front,  contain- 
ing wood  covered  with  a layer  of  earth,  it  has  a 
hearth  at  the  front  or  lower  end,  and  forms  a kind  of  kiln  ; 
the  fire  gradually  extends  backward  from  the  hearth,  and 
^the  charcoal  is  withdrawn  as  fast  as  it  is  made, 
carbonize  (kar'bo-nlz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  car- 
bonized, ppr.  carbonizing.  [<  carbon  -t--i.ee ; = F. 
carboniser  = Sp.  Pg.  carbonizar  = It.  carboniz- 
zare.]  1.  To  convert  into  carbon  by  partial 
combustion  or  the  action  of  fire,  or  by  otherpro- 
cesses. — 2.  To  cover  with  carbon  (in  the  form 
of  charcoal  or  lampblack). — 3.  To  carburize. 
Also  spelled  carbonise. 

Carbonizing-fumace,  an  apparatus  for  carbonizing 
wood,  disintegrating  rocks,  etc.  E.  H.  Knight. 

carbonizer  (kar'bo-nl-zer),  n.  A tank  of  ben- 
zol or  other  hydrocarbon,  through  which  air 
is  passed  to  carry  off  an  inflammable  vapor. 
E.  D.  Also  spelled  carboniser. 
carbon-light  (kilr'bon-lit),  n.  An  electrio  arc- 
light. 

carbonohydrous  (kiir  " bo -no  - hi ' drus ),  a.  [< 
carbon  + hydr(ogen ) + -ous.]  Composed  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen. 

carbonometer  (kar-bo-nom'e-ter),  n.  [<  NL. 
carbo{n-),  carbon,  + L.  metrum,  a measure.] 
An  instrument  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  by  its  action  on  lime-water, 
carbonous  (kar'bo-nus),  a.  [<  carbon  + -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  carbon—  Carbonous 
Oxid.  Same  as  carbonic  oriel  (which  see,  under  carbonic). 

carbon-paper  (kar'bon-pa''per),  n.  Paper  faced 
with  carbon  or  lampblack:  used  between  two 
sheets  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing 
upon  the  lower  sheet  anything  which  may  be 
written  or  drawn  upon  the  upper  sheet,  or 
printed  upon  it  by  a type-writer, 
carbon-point  (kiir'bon-point),  n.  See  carbon- 
points,  under  carbon. 

carbon-print  (kar'bon-print),  n.  A photograph 
in  permanent  inks  or  colors.  See  carbon  process, 
under  carbon,  and  woodburytype. 
carbonyl  (kar'bon-il),  n.  [<  carbon  + -yl.]  A 
hypothetical  organic  radical  having  the  formula 

*co. 

carborundum  (kar-bo-run'dum),  n.  Silicon 
carbide,  a product  of  the  electric  furnace  used 
as  an  abrasive  material.  The  reaction  of  the 
furnace  is  SiC>2+C3=SiC+2CO. 
carbovinate  (kar-bo-vi'nat),  n.  [<  NL.  car- 
bo(n-),  carbon,  + L.  vin(um),  wine  (for  ‘alco- 
hol’), + -ate1.]  See  carbovinate  of  potassium, 
under  potassium. 

carboxyl  (kar'bok-sil),  n.  [<  carb(on)  + ox- 
(ygen)  + -yl.]  A hypothetical  organic  radical 
having  the  formula  COOH.  It  may  he  regarded  as 
a compound  radical  made  up  of  carbonyl  (CO)  and  hy- 
droxyl (OH).  This  carboxyl  group  (COOH)  exists  in  all 
organic  acids,  its  hydrogen 
being  replaceable  by  a basic 
element  or  group,  thus  form, 
ing  a salt,  as  acetic  acid  (CH3 
COOH),  sodium  acetate  (CH3 
COONa),  etc. 

carboy  (kar'boi),  n.  [Ult. 

< Hind.  Pers.  qaraba,  a 
large  flagon.]  If.  A 
demijohn. 

Six  carboys  of  Isphahan  Wine. 

Hanway,  1754,  quot.  in  Yule 
[and  Burnell’s  Glossary. 

2.  A large  globular  bottle  of  green  glass,  pro- 
tected by  an  outside  covering  consisting  either 
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of  basketwork  or  of  a wooden  box : used  chiefly  Same  as  ethylene.— Light  carbureted  hydrogen,  a com- 
for  containing  certain  acids  (such  as  vitriol  or 

sulphuric  acid)  and  other  highly  corrosive  li-  carbureter,  carburetor  (kar'bu-ret-er,  -or),  n. 
quids  likely  to  act  chemically  upon  stoneware.  - • - • - - - ■'*  n 

car-brake  (kar'brak),  n.  A brake  used  to  ar- 


rest the  motion  of  a railroad-car.  When  oper- 
ated by  hand,  it  comprises  a brake-wheel,  brake-shaft, 
brake-chain,  brake-lever,  and  brake-shoe,  with  their  va- 
rious parts.  (See  brake-shaft,  brake-shoe,  and  brake- 
wheel.)  Where  other  than  hand-power  is  used,  the  brake 
consists  essentially  of  the  shoe  and  lever  and  some  means 
(as  a coiled  spring,  steam,  compressed  air,  or  the  pressure 
of  the  air  acting  in  a vacuum)  for  developing  power  and 
applying  it  to  operate  the  brake-lever.  When  all  the 
brakes  of  a train  are  operated  together  by  a single  ap- 
plication of  power,  the  apparatus  is  called  a continuous 
brake.  The  most  important  forms  of  such  brakes  are  the 
Westinghouse  brake  and  the  vacuum-brake.  (See  air- 
brake.) Some  continuous  brakes,  as  the  improved  West- 
inghouse, are  operated  by  the  breaking  apart  of  the  cars 
in  the  train,  and  are  called  automatic  or  self -setting  brakes. 
See  cut  under  braked. 

car-bumper  (kiir'bunFpfer),  n.  A buffer, 
carbuncle  (kar'bung-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  carbuncle, 
*- boncle , also  assibilated 
-bode,  -bucle,  < OF.  carbuncle,  -boucle,  assibi- 
lated charbuncle,  -bucle,  -boucle,  -bocle,  scher- 
buncle,  F.  escarboucle  = Pr.  carbuncle,  car- 
boncle  = Sp.  Pg.  carbunclo  = It.  carbonchio  = 
D.  karbonkel  = MHG.  karbunkel,  also  karfun- 
kel,  G.  karfunkel  (as  if  connected  with  funke, 


[<  carburet  + -er1,  -or.  ] 1 . An  apparatus  for 

adding  hydrocarbons  to  non-luminous  or  poor 
gases,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  illumi- 
nating gas.  This  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  volatile  hy- 
di'ocarbons,  or  by  placing  material  rich  in  hydrocarbons  in 
the  charge  in  the  gas-retort,  or  by  causing  the  gas  to  pass 
through  liquid  hydrocarbons  to  take  up  the  more  volatile 
vapors.  Air -carbureters  are  of  this  last  class.  Various 
devices  are  employed  to  saturate  the  air  with  the  vapor, 
but  all  are  essentially  alike. 

2.  A hydrocarbon  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  lightest  distillates  of  American  petroleum,  Sher- 
wood oil,  or  shale,  have  been  much  investigated  in  regard 
to  use  as  anesthetics  or  as  carburetters. 

lire,  Diet.,  III.  399. 

Also  carburetter,  carburettor. 
carburetted,  p.  a.  See  carbureted. 
carburisation,  carburise.  See  carburization, 
carburise. 

charbuncle,  -boncle,  carburization  (kar//bu-ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  car- 
burize + -ation.]  The  process  of  adding  car- 
bon, especially  to  iron;  any  process  which 
has  as  its  chief  result  the  increasing  of  the 
amount  of  carbon  present  in  a metal.  Thus,  ce- 
ment-steel is  iron  which  has  been  changed  to  steel  by 
being  carburized  by  the  so-called  cementation  process. 
Also  spelled  carburisation. 


a spark)  = Dan.  karfunkel  (prob.  < G.)  — Sw.  carburize  (kar'bu-riz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 


karbunkel,  < L.  carbunculus  (ML.  also  carvun- 
culus,  carvuculus),  a gem,  an  inflamed  tumor  or 
boil,  a disease  of  plants  caused  by  hoar-frost, 
also  lit.  a little  coal,  dim.  of  carbo( n-),  a glow- 
ing coal:  see  carbon .]  1.  A beautiful  gem  of 


burized,  ppr.  carburizing.  [<  carbur{et)  + -ize.] 
To  cause  to  unite  with  carbon  or  a hydrocar- 
bon, as  when  the  illuminating  power  of  a gas 
is  increased  by  mingling  with  it  the  vapor  of 
volatile  hydrocarbons.  Also  carburise,  carburet. 


a deep-red  color,  inclining  to  scarlet,  found  carburometer  (kar-bu-rom'e-ter),  n.  [<  car- 
chiefly  in  the  East  Indies.  When  held  up  to  the  sun  iurtet)  + -o-meter,  < L.  metrum,  a measure.] 
it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  becomes  of  the  color  of  a burn-  * invented  bv  M Onnuillon  for  de- 

ing  coal.  It  was  formerly  believed  to  be  capable  of  shin-  “ apparatus  invented  Dy  M.  coqumon  iorue 
ing  in  darkness.  The  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  is  believed  terminmg  the  amount  ot  carbonic  oxid,  nydro- 
to  have  been  a garnet,  some  varieties  of  which  still  go  by  gen,  etc.,  in  gases  contained  in  fuels.  E.  H. 
that  name,  though  the  name  included  also  the  ruby  and  j Knight. 

2.  In  pathol.,  a circumscribed  inflammation  carbyl  (kar  bil),  n.  [<  Wdrnenrhr™ 

of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  result-  given  ^Magnus  y . 

ing  in  suppuration  and  sloughing,  and  having  ethyiene  when  !t  acts  as  a basic  radical,  as  car- 
a tendency  to  extend  itself,  undermining  the  W sulphate,  C2H4(S03)2. 
skin.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  a boil,  but  carcajou  (kar-ka-zao  ),  n. 
more  serious  m its  effects. 


It  was  a pestilent  fever,  but  there  followed  no  car- 
buncle. Bacon. 

3.  In  her. : ( a ) A charge  or  bearing  generally 
consisting  of  8 radiating  staffs  or  scepters,  4 of 
which  are  vertical  and  horizontal  and  4 diag- 
onal or  saltierwise,  and  supposed  to  represent 
the  precious  stone  carbuncle.  Also  called  es- 
carbuncle.  (b)  The  tincture  red,  when  describ- 
ing a nobleman’s  escutcheon  according  to  the  (kar'kan),  ».  [<  F.  carcan : see  carca- 

system  of  blazoning  by  precious  stones  See  C“Cfn^ame  as  '’arcaft, 

y"  carcanet  (kar'ka^net),  n.  [Formerly  als0  car- 

kanet,  sometimes  carquenet  (with  dim.  -et  or 
for  *carcant),  = D.  karkant,  < OF.  carcant,  car- 
can,  carchant,  charchant,  cherchant,  mod.  F. 


[Can.  F.,  < Mon- 
tagnais  karkajoo,  the  wolverene.  Cf . kinkajou 
and  quickhatch.]  1.  The  American  wolverene,  Carcavelhos  (kar-ka-vaFyds),  n. 
Gulo  luscus. — 2.  Erroneously — (a)  the  Ameri- 
can badger,  Taxidea  americana;  ( b ) the  cougar. 

The  wolverene  has  been  confused  not  only  with  the 
lynx  and  cougar  in  early  times,  but  also  quite  recently 
with  the  American  badger,  Taxidea  americana.  Thus 
F.  Cuvier  (supp.  to  Buffon,  ed.  1831, 1.  267)  treats  at  length 
of  “le  carcajou  ou  blaireau  am6ricain,”  ...  to  which  he 
misconceives  the  name  carcajou  to  belong. 

Coues , Fur-bearing  Animals,  p.  45. 


on  a drunkard’s  face, 
carbuncled  (kar'bung-kld),  a.  [<  carbuncle  + 
-ed2.]  1.  Set  with  carbuncles. 

He  has  deserv’d  it  [armour],  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus’  car.  Shah.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  8. 

2.  Afflicted  with  carbuncle,  or  having  the  color 
of  a carbuncle;  glowing  like  a carbuncle,  as 
from  drink : as,  “a  carbuncled  face,”  Brome, 
The  Good  Fellow. 

carbuncular  (kar-bung'ku-lar),  a.  [<  L.  car- 
bunculus, carbuncle,  + -or2.]  Belonging  to  a 
carbuncle;  resembling  a carbuncle;  red;  in- 
flamed.— Carbuncular  fever.  Same  as  malignant  an: 
thrax  (which  see,  under  anthrax). 

carbunculate  (kar-bung'ku-lat),  a.  Same  as 
carbuncular. 

carbunculation  (kiir-bung-ku-la'shgn),  n.  [< 

L.  carbunculatio(n-),  < carbunculare ,pp.  carbun- 
culatus,  have  a carbuncle,  or  (of  plants)  the 
disease  called  carbunculus : see  carbuncle.']  The 
blasting  of  the  young  buds  of  trees  or  plants  by 
excessive  heat  or  cold. 

carbunculinet  (kar-bung'ku-lin),  a.  [Cf.  equiv. 
L.  carbunculosus,  containing  red  sandstone,  < 
carbunculus,  red  sandstone.]  Containing  red 
sandstone. 

In  sandy  lande  thai  [chestnuts]  stande  if  that  it  wepe 
Black  erthe  is  apte,  and  londe  carbunculyne 
And  ragstoon  all  to  rapte  is  for  hem  digne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  216. 

carburett  (kar'bu-ret),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  carbureto, 
Pg.  also  carburd,  = F.  carbure,  < NL.  carbo : 
see  carbon.]  Same  as  carbide. 
carburet  (kar'bu-ret),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  car- 
bureted, carburetted,  ppr.  carbureting,  carburet- 
ting.  [<  carburet,  n.]  Same  as  carburise. 
carbureted,  carburetted  (kar'bu-ret-ed),  p.  a. 
[Pp.  of  carburet,  r.]  Combined  with  carbon 
in  the  manner  of  a carburet  or  carbide : as,  car- 
bureted hydrogen.— Heavy  carbureted  hydrogen. 


Carchariidse 

and  perhaps  derived  from  (as  the  ‘shell’  or 
‘case’  left  by  the  departed  spirit),  (2)  OF. 
carquais,  carcois,  carquois,  F.  carquois,  m.,  = 
Sp.  carcax  = Pg.  carcaz  = It.  carcasso,  m.  (ML. 
carcaissum ; Croatian  karkash),  a quiver,  prob. 
a corruption  (appar.  simulating  initially  L. 
caro  {cam-),  flesh;  cf.  carrion ) of  ML.  tarcasius, 
MGr.  Tapnamov,  a quiver,  = Turk.  Hind,  tarkash, 
< Pers.  tarkash,  a quiver.]  1.  The  dead  body 
of  an  animal ; a corpse:  not  now  commonly  ap- 
plied to  a dead  human  body,  except  in  contempt. 

Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together.  Mat.  xxiv.  28. 

Beside  the  path  the  unburied  carcass  lay. 

Bryant,  The  Ages,  x. 

2.  The  body  of  a living  animal,  especially  of 
a large  animal ; in  contempt,  the  human  body. 

To  pamper  his  own  carcass.  South,  Sermons,  IV.  ii. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  decaying  remains  of  a 
bulky  thing,  as  of  a boat  or  ship. 

The  Goodwins,  ...  a very  dangerous  flat  and  fatal, 
where  the  carcases  of  many  a tall  ship  lie  buried. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 

Some  ruinous  hones  . . . and  stonie  Reliques  of  the 
carkasses  of  more  than  foure  thousand  Places  and  Cities. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  319. 

4.  The  frame  or  main  parts  of  a tiling  unfin- 
ished, or  without  ornament,  as  the  timber- 
work  of  a house  before  it  is  lathed  or  plas- 
tered or  the  floors  are  laid,  or  the  keel,  ribs, 
etc.,  of  a ship. — 5.  An  iron  ease,  shell,  or  hol- 
low vessel  filled  with  combustible 
and  other  substances,  as  gunpow- 
der, saltpeter,  sulphur,  broken  glass, 
turpentine,  etc.,  thrown  from  a mor- 
tar or  howitzer,  and  intended  to  set 
fire  to  a building,  ship,  or  wooden 
defense.  It  has  two  or  three  apertures, 

from  which  the  fire  blazes,  and  is  sometimes  made  to  serve 
by  its  light  as  a guide  in  throwing  shells.  It  is  some- 
times equipped  with  pistol-barrels  loaded  with  powder  to 
the  muzzle,  which  explode  as  the  composition  burns  down 
to  them.— Carcass-flooring,  in  building,  a grated  frame 
of  timberwork  which  supports  the  boarding  or  floor- 
boards above  and  the  ceiling  below. — Carcass-roofing, 
a grated  frame  of  timberwork  which  spans  the  building, 
and  carries  the  boarding  and  other  covering.—  Carcass- 
saw,  a kind  of  tenon-saw,  having  a backing  of  metal  bent 
over  and  hammered  down  to  strengthen  the  back. 

;;  [Pg.,  < car- 

cavelhos,  a village  in  Portugal.  Commoner 
forms  in  England  are  calcavella  and  calcavel- 
los.]  A sweet  wine  grown  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name  in  Portugal, 
carcel  (kiir-sel'),  n.  [See  Carcel  lamp.]  A 
French  unit  of  illuminating  power,  equal  to 
the  light  emitted  by  a standard  lamp  with  a 
flame  40  millimeters  high  and  burning  42  grams 
of  colza-oil  an  hour. 

carcelaget  (kar'se-laj),  n.  [<  OF.  carcelage  = 
Sp.  carcelaje,  carceraje  = Pg.  carceragem,  prison 
fees,  incarceration,  < ML.  carcelagium,  equiv. 
to  carcerarium,  prison  fees,  < L.  career,  a pris- 
Prison  fees.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 


on.] 

carcan  - Pr.  carcan  = It.  carcame  (ML.  carcan-  Carcel  lamp  (kar-sel'  lamp).  [From  the  name 
num,  carchannum),  a collar  of  jewels,  an  iron  of  the  inventor.]  A lamp  in  which  the  oil 
collar;  (1)  perhaps,  with  suffix  -ant  (of.  OF.  is  fed  to  the  wick  by  means  of  a pump  op- 
carcaille,  a carcanet,  with  suffix  -aille,  = E.  erated  by  clockwork,  sometimes  used  in  light- 
-al),  < OHG.  querca  = Icel.  kverk=:  Dan.  kveerk,  houses  and  as  a domestic  lamp, 
the  throat : see  querken.  (2)  Less  prob.  ML.  carceralt,  a.  [<  L.  carceralis,  < career,  a prison, 
carcannum  = crango,  a collar,  appar.  < OHG.  = Sicilian  Gr.  Kapuapov.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
crage,  chrage,  throat,  neck,  MHG.  krage,  throat,  prison:  as,  “carceral  endurance,”  Foxe. 
neck,  collar,  G.  kragen,  collar,  cape,  gorget,  dial,  carceratet  (kar'se-rat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  carceratus, 
neck : see  crag 2.  (3)  Some  refer  to  Bret,  ker-  pp.  of  carcerare,  imprison,  < L.  career,  prison  : 

chen,  the  bosom,  breast,  the  circle  of  the  neck,  see  carceral.  Cf.  incarcerate.]  To  imprison; 
same  as  kelchen,  collar,  < kelch,  a circle,  circuit,  incarcerate. 

akin  to  W.  cek*,  round,  encircling.]  1.  A neck-  carcerular  (kar-ser'6-lar),  a.  [<  carcerule  + 
lace  or  collar  of  jewels.  -or2 ; = F.  carc6rulaire".]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 

Jewels  in  the  carcanet.  Shak.,  Sonnets,  Iii.  sembling  a carcerule. 

About  thy  neck  a carkanet  is  bound,  carcerule  (kar  se-rol),  n.  [--  F.  carcerule,  (. 

Made  of  the  Eubie,  Pearle,  and  Diamond.  NL.  carcerula,  dim.  of  L.  career,  a prison.]  In 

Herrick,  To  Julia. 


Then  in  the  light’s  last  glimmer  Tristram  show’d 
And  swung  the  ruby  carcanet. 

Tennyson , The  Last  Tournament. 


bot. : (of)  A now  obsolete  name  for  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  a schizocarp  (which  see). 
(6)  A dry  indehiscent  pericarp  with  several 
_ , . , . . . , , . , cells  and  many  seeds. 

2t.  ^ A circlet^of  ^old  and  jewels  worn  as  an  or-  carcliarisdian  (kar/'ka-ri-e'di-an),  n.  A shark 
* 0£  the  family  Carchariidce  or  Galeorhinidce. 

Sir  J.  Richardson. 

Carcharias  (kar-ka'ri-as),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sap- 
Xapiac,  a kind  of  shark,  so  called  from  its  sharp 


nament  for  the  hair. 

Curled  hairs  hung  full  of  sparkling  carcanets.  Marston. 
carcara  (kar-kar'a),  n.  Same  as  caracara. 
carcass,  carcase  (kar'kas),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  carcasse,  carkass,  carkis,  < ME.  carkes,  car- 
keys,  karkeis,  carcays:  (1)  < OF.  carcas,  carcois, 
also  assibilated  charcois,  cliarcos,  charquois, 
charchois,  mod.  F.  dial,  charcois,  charquois,  m., 

OF.  also  carquasse,  mod.  F.  carcasse,  f.,  car-  „ , 

cass,  skeleton,  frame,  OF.  also  flesh,  = Sp.  car-  carchariid  (kar-kar'i-id), 
casa  = Pg.  carcassa,  carcass,  = It.  carcassa,  f.,  family  Carchariidce. 
a shell,  bomb,  skeleton,  hulk  (ML.  carcasium,  Carchariidse  (kar-ka-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
carcoisium,  a carcass ; cf.  It.  carcame,  a carcass  Carcharias  + -idee.]  A family  of  anarthrous 
— a corrupt  form,  or  diff.  word),  associated  with,  sharks,  exemplified  by  the  genus  Carcharias, 


or  jagged  teeth,  < napxapog,  sharp,  jagged.]  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  selachians  of  the  family 
Carchariidce. — 2.  Same  as  Carcharinus. 

3.  An  early  name  of  the  genus  Odontaspis. 
Rafinesque,  1810. 

’ n.  A shark  of  the 
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to  which  different  limits  have  been  assigned 
by  various  ichthyologists,  (a)  In  Gunther's  system 
of  classification  it  is  a family  of  Selachoidei,  characterized 
hy  the  nictitating  membrane  of  the  eye,  the  presence  of  an 
anal  fin,  and  two  developed  dorsal  fins,  (b)  By  Jordan  and 
Gilbert  it  was  substituted  for  Odontaspidce  (which  see). 

Carchariinse  (kar//ka-ri-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Carcharias  + 4nw.]  In  Gunther’s  system  of 
classification,  a subfamily  of  Carchariidce,  hav- 
ing the  teeth  unicuspid,  sharp-edged,  smooth 
or  serrate,  and  erect  or  oblique,  and  the  snout 
produced  longitudinally. 

Carcharinus  (kar-ka-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
carcharus,  a kind  of  shark  or  dogfish  (cf.  Gr. 
napxapiag,  a kind  of  shark),  < Gr.  rnpxapo g, 
sharp,  jagged.  Cf.  Carcharias.']  A genus  of 


Blue  Shark  {Carcharinus glaucus). 

sharks,  of  the  family  Car  char  iidse,  comprising 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  voracious  of  sela- 
chians. The  blue  shark  is  C.  glaucus . Also 
Carcharias. 

The  genus  Carcharinus  embraces  the  blue  sharks,  the 
sharks  of  story.  . . . The  species  of  Carcharinus  share 
with  the  species  of  Carcharodon  the  name  man-eater 
sharks.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  82. 

carcharioid  (kar-kar'i-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
napxapia g,  a kind  of  shark,  -I-  dSog,  shape.]  I. 
a.  Resembling  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Carchariidce. 

II.  n.  A carchariid. 

Carcharodon  (kar-kar'o-don),  n.  [NL. : see 
carcharodont.]  A genus  of  man-eater  sharks 
of  enormous  size  and  with  serrate  teeth,  of 
thefamily  Lamnidse.  The  only  living  species,  C.  car- 
charias, attains  a length  of  40  feet,  and  is  found  in  all  trop- 
ical and  temperate  seas.  Teeth  of  extinct  members  of  this 
genus  indicate  species  of  still  more  enormous  dimensions. 

carcharodont  (kiir-kar'o-dont),  a.  [<  NL.  car- 
charodon(t-),  < Gr.  napxapddov,  commonly  rnp- 
XapdSovg,  with  sharp  or  jagged  teeth,  < Kapxa- 
pog,  sharp,  jagged,  + oSovg  (odovr-)  = E.  tooth.] 
1.  Having  compressed  trenchant  teeth,  like 
those  of  members  of  the  genus  Carcharias. 
— 2.  Having  acute  or  pointed  teeth:  as,  “all 
snakes  are  carcharodont,”  Gunther,  Encyc.  Brit., 
XX.  432. 

carchesium  (kar-ke'si-um),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  k ap- 
Xr/aiov,  a drinking-cup,  the  masthead  of  a ship.] 
1.  PL  carchesia  (-a).  In  classical  antiq.,  a 
drinking-vase,  resembling  the  cantharus,  hut 
having  its  bowl  narrower  in  the  middle  than 
above  and  below,  and  its  projecting  handles 
strengthened  by  being  connected  with  the 
bowl  at  about  the  level  of  the  rim.  Also  kar- 
chesion. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  peritri- 
chons  ciliate  infusorians,  of  the  family  Vorti- 
cellitke.  The  animalcules  are  associated  in  den- 
driform colonies.  C.  polypinum  is  an  example. 

In  Carchesium  the  zooids  are  united  in  social  tree-like 
clusters,  but  the  muscle  of  the  pedicle  does  not  extend 
through  the  main  trunk ; the  individuals  can  withdraw 
themselves  to  the  point  of  branching  of  their  stock,  but 
the  colony  cannot  withdraw  itself  from  its  position. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  45. 

carcini,  n.  Plural  of  carcinus. 

Carcininse  (kar-si-nl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Car- 
cinus, 2,  + -true.]  A subfamily  of  crabs,  of  the 
family  Portunidw,  typified  hy  the  genus  Carci- 
nus. The  carapace  is  but  slightly  if  at  all  transverse,  and 
the  chelipeds  are  rather  small.  Its  best-known  repre- 
sentatives belong  to  the  genera  Portunus,  Carcinus,  and 
Platyonychus,  which  last  includes  the  lady-crab  of  the 
United  States.  See  cuts  under  Carcinus  and  Platyonychus. 

carcinoid  (kar'si-noid),  a.  [=  F.  carcinoide,  < 
Gr.  uapahog,  a crab,  + eMof,  shape.]  1.  Crab- 
like  ; specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Carcinoida. 
— 2.  Cancroid;  carcinomorphic. 

Carcinoida  (kar-si-noi'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see 
carcinoid.]  In  Latreille’s  system  of  classifica- 
tion, a section  of  his  Branchiopoda,  incongru- 
ously composed  of  the  zoese  of  various  crus- 
taceans, the  genera  Nehalia,  Cum, a,  Condylura, 
and  certain  copepods,  as  Cyclops.  [Not  now 
in  use.] 

carcinological  (kar,/si-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  car- 
cinology  + -ical;  = Sp.  curcinologico.]  Per- 
taining to  carcinology. 

carcinologist  (kar-si-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  carci- 
nology + -ist.]  One  versed  in  the  science  of 
carcinology. 

The  sanction  of  many  eminent  carcinologists. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  655. 

carcinology  (kar-si-nol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  carci- 
nologie  = Sp.  carcinologia,  < Gr.  mpnivog,  a crab 


(=  L.  cancer:  see  cancer),  + -/.oyia,  < '/lyeiv, 
speak:  see  -ology.]  That  department  of  zo- 
ology which  relates  to  crustaceans,  or  crabs, 
shrimps,  etc.  Also  called  crustaceology  and 

. : malacostracology . 

carcinoma  (kar-si-no'ma),  n. ; pi.  carcinomata 
(-ma-ta).  [L.  (also  in  aceom.  form  canceroma, 
carter  oina)  (>  F.  carcinome  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  carci- 
noma), < Gr.  Kapuivuga,  a cancer,  < mpmvovv,  af- 
fect with  cancer,  < napuivog,  a crab,  cancer : see 
carcinus  and  cancer.]  A tumor  which  grows 
more  or  less  rapidly,  tends  to  break  down  and 
ulcerate  in  its  later  stages,  propagates  itself 
in  neighboring  or  more  distant  parts,  and  af- 
ter excision  very  frequently  recurs ; a cancer, 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  that  word.  A carci- 
noma is  characterized  microscopically  by  trabecuhe  and 
nodular  masses  of  cells  of  epithelial  form  and  origin, 
running  in  a stroma  of  tissue  of  mesoblastic  origin.  Sev- 
eral types  are  distinguished : (1)  flat-celled  epithelioma ; 
(2)  cylinder-celled  epithelioma ; (3)  simple  carcinoma  (car- 
cinoma simplex),  a variety  of  glandular  carcinoma  forming 
nodular  tumors  of  considerable  consistency ; (4)  carcinoma 
scirrhosum,  or  scirrhous  cancer,  a variety  forming  very 
hard  nodules  of  almost  the  consistency  of  cartilage ; (5) 
carcinoma  gelatinosum,  or  cancer  with  colloid  degenera- 
tion of  the  epithelial  parts ; colloid  cancer ; (6)  carcinoma 
myxomatodes,  or  cancer  with  the  stroma  consisting  of  mu- 
cous tissue  ; (7)  cylindroma  carcinomatodes ; (8)  carcinoma 
gigantocellulare ; (9)  melanocarcinoma.  Certain  pathol- 
ogists exclude  the  epitheliomata  from  the  carcinomata, 
and  hold  that  the  latter  are  not  of  epithelial  origin,  but 
are  purelya  mesoblastic  formation.  Some,  again,  founding 
the  definition  of  carcinomata  entirely  on  anatomical  fea- 
tures, independently  of  histogenetlc  considerations,  in- 
clude in  them  the  sarcomata  alveolaria.  The  softer  carci- 
nomata are  as  a rule  the  more  rapidly  fatal.  The  earlier 
a cancer  is  removed,  the  greater  is  the  prolongation  of  life 
and  the  chance  of  escaping  a return.  See  cylindroma, 
epithelioma,  sarcoma. — Alveolar  carcinoma.  See  alve- 
olar. 

carcinomatous  (kar-si-nom'a-tus),  a.  [<  car- 
cinoma-(t-)  + -ous  ; = F.  carcinomateux  = Pg. 
carcinomatoso.]  Pertaining  to  carcinoma ; can- 
cerous ; like  a cancer,  or.  tending  to  become 
one. 

Carcinomorplia  (kar//si-n6-m6r,fa),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  napKivog,  a crab,  4-  poptpii,  form.]  In 
Huxley’s  system  of  classification,  the  cancroid 
or  carcinoid  crustaceans,  as  crabs  and  crab- 
like, short-tailed,  10-footed,  stalked-eyed  crus- 
taceans. It  is  nearly  the  same  as  Brachyura  in  an  or- 
dinary sense,  but  includes  such  forms  as  Ranina,  Homola, 
and  Dromia. 

carcinomorphic (kar/''si-no-m6r'fik),  a.  [As 
Carcinomorplia  + -;e.]  Carcinoid  or  cancroid; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Carcino- 
morplia. 

carcinophagous  (kiir-si-nof'a-gus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
napuivog,  a crab,  + ipayeiv,  eat.]  Eating  crabs 
and  other  crustaceans ; eancrivorous. 

carcinus  (kar'si-nus),  n. ; pi.  carcini  (-ni).  [NL., 
< Gr.  uapuivog,  a crab,  cancer,  = L.  cancer : see 
cancer.  Cf.  carcinoma.]  1".  In  pathol.,  a can- 
cer or  carcinoma. — 2.  leap.]  In  zool.,  a ge- 


nus of  braehyurous  decapod  crustaceans;  the 
shore-cr abs.  C.  maenas,  the  green  crab,  is  a very  com- 
mon British  species  of  small  size,  much  used  for  food. 

car-coupling  (kar'kup//ling),  n.  An  arrange- 
ment for  connecting  the  cars  of  a railroad- 
strain.  See  coupling. 

card1  (kard),  n.  [<  ME.  card  — D.  leaart  = G. 
karte  = Dan.  kort,  a card,  a map,  = Sw.  kort, 
a card,  karta,  a chart,  < F.  carte,  a card,  ticket, 
hill,  map,  chart,  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  carta,  < ML. 
carta,  also  charta,  a card,  paper,  a writing, 
chart,  charter,  < L.  charta,  a leaf  of  paper,  pa- 
per, a writing,  a tablet,  < Gr.  xapry,  also  xapryg, 
a leaf  of  paper,  a separated  layer  of  the  papyrus- 
bark,  any  thin  leaf  or  sheet,  as  of  lead.  See 
chart,  a doublet  of  card1,  and  cartel,  charter, 
etc.  ] It- A paper;  a writing;  a chart;  a map. 

I haue  caused  that  your  Lordship  shall  receiue  herewith 
a little  Mappe  or  Carde  of  the  world. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  215. 

The  places  are  Modon  and  Coron,  which  are  but  twelve 
miles  distant  the  one  from  the  other ; and  do  stand  in 
our  way  to  Scio,  as  you  may  plainly  see  by  the  card. 

Campion,  in  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  53. 


He  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  A piece  of  thick  paper  or  pasteboard  pre- 
pared for  various  purposes.  Specifically— (a)  A 
piece  of  cardboard  on  which  are  various  figures,  spots, 
names,  etc.,  used  in  playing  games ; especially,  one  of  a 
set  of  52  such  pieces  of  cardboard  (distinctively  called 
playing-cards)  arranged  in  4 suits  of  13,  each  suit  consist- 
ing of  10  pieces  on  which  are  printed  colored  spots  varying 
ill  number  from  1 to  10,  different  in  form  in  the  different 
suits,  and  called  spades,  clubs,  diamonds,  and  hearts,  ac- 
cording to  their  shape,  and  3 face-cards,  called  the  king, 
queen,  and  knave  or  jack.  The  color  of  the  spades  and 
clubs  is  black  ; that  of  the  diamonds  and  hearts,  red.  An 
additional  card,  the  joker,  is  sometimes  used  in  euchre. 
See  euchre,  whist , etc. 

Sche  seyd  that  ther  wer  non  dysgysyngs,  ner  harpyng, 
ner  lutyng,  uer  syngyn,  ner  non  lowde  dysports,  but 
pleyng  at  the  tabyllys,  and  schesse,  and  cards. 

Pastun  Letters  (ed.  1875),  III.  314. 

The  European  world  is,  I think,  here  at  an  end  : there 
is  surely  no  card  left  to  play. 

Sydney  Smith , in  Lady  Holland,  vi. 
(6)  A piece  of  cardboard  on  which  is  written  or  printed 
the  name,  or  the  name,  address,  etc.,  of  the  person  pre- 
senting it,  as  in  making  a social  visit,  announcing  the 
nature  and  place  of  one’s  business,  etc.  Cards  intended 
for  the  former  use  are  called  visiting-cards,  and  for  the 
latter  business  cards,  (c)  A paper  on  which  the  points  of 
the  compass  are  marked : used  with  a movable  magnetic 
needle  to  form  a compass.  See  compass  and  compass-card. 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
I'  the  shipman’s  card.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  L 3. 
The  card  of  goodness  in  your  minds,  that  shews  ye 
When  ye  sail  false ; the  needle  touch’d  with  honour, 

That  through  the  blackest  storm  still  points  at  happiness. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  2. 
On  life’s  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 

Reason  the  card , but  passion  is  the  gale. 

Pope , Essay  on  Man,  ii.  108. 
(d)  A piece  of  pasteboard  or  heavy  note-paper  on  which  is 
written  or  printed  an  invitation  to  a public  or  private 
entertainment,  especially  an  invitation  to  or  announce- 
ment of  a wedding. 

3.  A short  advertisement  of  one’s  business,  or 
a personal  statement  of  any  kind,  in  a news- 
paper or  other  periodical. — 4.  Anything  re- 
sembling a card  in  shape  or  use : as,  a card  of 
matches;  “ cards  of  yellow  gingerbread,”  It.  T. 
Cooke , Somebody’s  Neighbors,  p.  393. — 5.  A 
frame  filled  with  honeycomb ; a sheet  of  honey- 
comb. Phin,  Diet.  Apiculture,  p.  20. — 6.  A per- 
forated sheet  of  cardboard  or  metal,  used  in  a 
Jacquard  loom  as  a guide  for  the  threads  in 
weaving  a pattern. — 7.  An  eccentric  person, 
or  any  one  who  has  some  notable  peculiarity ; 
a character.  [Slang.] 

A card  in  our  Northern  parts  signifies  a brawling  vaga- 
bond. Goldsmith , Works  (ed.  1885),  IV.  454. 

Such  an  old  card  as  this,  so  deep,  so  sly.  Dickens. 
Commanding  cards,  in  whist  and  other  games,  the  best 
cards  unplayed  in  their  respective  suits. — Cooling  cardt, 
probably,  a card  the  playing  of  which  is  so  decisive  of  the 
game  as  to  cool  the  courage  of  the  adversary;  hence,  figura- 
tively, something  to  damp  one’s  hopes  or  ardor.  Other  ex- 
planations are  given. 

There  all  is  marr’d ; there  lies  a cooling  card. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 

These  hot  youths, 

I fear,  will  find  a cooling  card. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Island  Princess,  i.  3. 
On  the  cards,  publicly  made  known  as  likely  to  take  place : 
said  in  reference  to  “events”  in  horse-racing,  as  inscribed 
or  written  down  in  proper  form  ; hence,  anything  likely 
or  possible  to  happen  : as,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the 
ministry  may  go  out. — To  call  a card.  See  call* , v.—  To 
speak  by  the  card,  to  speak  with  precision,  as  from  exact 
information. 

We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo 
us.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

cardH  (kard),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  * carden  (in  verbal  n. 

cardying,  cardinge,  cardyng);  from  the  noun.] 
+To  play  at  cards. 

card2  (kard),  n.  [<  ME.  carde  = D.  kaarde  = 
MLG.  karde  = OHG.  karta,  charta,  MHG.  karte, 
G.  karde,  dial,  kardcl,  kartel  = Dan.  karte,  karde 
= Sw.  karda  (cf.  Icel.  karri ) = F.  carde  = Sp. 
Pg.  carda  = It.  cardo,  a card  (cf.  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
cardo,  a thistle;  cf.  F.  cliardon,  a plant  the 
head  of  which  is  used  as  a flax-comb,  G.  kar- 
dendistel  (also  kardetschdistel),  the  thistle  which 
is  used  as  a flax-comb : see  cardoon),  < ML.  car- 
dus,  a thistle,  a card,  for  L.  carduus,  a thistle 
(used  for  carding),  < carere,  card ; cf . Gr.  ueipeiv, 
shear,  = E.  shear.]  1.  A brushwith  wire  teeth, 
used  in  disentangling  fibers  of  wool,  flax,  or 
cotton,  and  laying  them  parallel  to  one  another 
preparatory  to  spinning.  In  hand-cards  the  wires 
are  short  and  are  passed  slantingly  through  leather,  which 
is  then  nailed  upon  a board.  Two  of  these  brushes  are 
used,  one  in  each  hand,  and  in  use  are  drawn  past  each 
other,  the  fillers  being  between  them.  In  the  carding- 
machine,  which  has  superseded  hand-carding,  the  cards 
are  formed  by  hard-drawn  wire  staples,  each  furnishing 
two  teeth,  drawn  through  leather  and  bent  at  a certain 
angle.  The  material  thus  prepared  is  called  card-clothing. 
See  carding -machine. 

2.  A carding-machine. — 3.  A currycomb  made 
from  a piece  of  card-clotbing. 
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card2  (kard),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  carden  (=  D.  kaarden 
— LG.  kaarten  = G.  karden  = Dan.  karte,  lcarde 
- Sw.  karda  (cf.  Ieel.  karra)  = F.  carder  = Pr. 

Sp.  Pg.  cardar  = It.  car  dare)-,  < card2,  n.]  1. 

To  comb  or  open,  as  wool,  flax,  hemp,  etc.,  with 
a card,  for  the  purpose  of  disentangling  the 
fibers,  cleansing  from  extraneous  matter,  sep- 
arating the  coarser  parts,  and  making  fine  and 
soft  for  spinning. 

Go  card  and  spin, 

And  leave  the  business  of  the  war  to  men. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  xii. 

Perhaps  to  card 

Wool  for  the  Housewife’s  spindle. 

Wordsworth,  Michael. 

We  don’t  card  silk  with  comb  that  dresses  wool. 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  II.  74. 

2f.  To  mingle ; mix ; weaken  or  debase  by  mix- 
ing. 

You  card  your  beer,  if  you  see  your  guests  begin  to  be 
drunk,  half  small,  half  strong. 

Greene , Quip  for  an  Upst.  Courtier. 

The  skipping  king  . . . carded  hU  Me.  ^ ^ ^ cardel  (kar'del),  «.  A hogshead  containing  64 
„ , . „ ..  , ‘A’  ‘ gallons,  in  nse  among  whalers. 

Cardamine  (kar-dam  i-ne),  n.  [bL.  (cf.  F . car-  Cardellina  (kar-de-li 'na),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  Sp. 
damine  = Sp.  cardamino  = Pg^ caraamna  = It.  - ’ ”•  " - 
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ver  coin.  The  weight  of  the  specimen  repre- 
sented in  the  above  cut  is  146  grains. 

You  see  this  cardecu , the  last  and  the  only  quintessence 
of  fifty  crowns.  Beau,  and  FI. , Thierry  and  Tlieodoret,  v.  1. 

I could  never  yet  finger  one  cardicue  of  her  bounty. 

Chapman,  Monsieur  D’Olive,  ii.  1. 


A set  of  hilding  fellows, 
not  worth  a cardecu. 


. . The  bunch  of  them  were 
Scott. 


cardamine),  < L.  cardamina,  < Gr.  KapSajayn,  also 
Ka.p8ap.ig,  a cress-like  herb,  prop.  adj.  ‘cress- 
like,’  < uapSapov,  a kind  of  cress,  nasturtium,  = 

Skt.  kardama,  a certain  plant.  Cf.  cardamom.'] 

A genus  of  annual  or  perennial  pungent  herbs, 
of  the  family  Brassicacese,  natives  of  the  cooler 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  leaves 
usually  pinnate  and  racemes  of  white  or  pur- 
ple flowers.  It  includes  the  cuckoo-flower  or  lady’s- 
smock  ( C . pratensis),  bitter-cress  ( C . amara),  and  other 
species,  the  leaves  of  which  are  pleasantly  pungent,  are 

eaten  as  a salad,  and  have  had  a reputation  as  an  anti-  Guatemala.  „ a.  rw»* 

scorbutic  and  purifier  of  the  blood.  The  genus  is  some-  Carder1!  (kar  der),  n.  [\  cardL,V.,  + -er1-.]  Une 
times  made  to  include  the  toothwort,  Dentaria.  who  plays  at  cards  ; a gamester : as,  coggers, 

cardamom  (kar'da-mom),  n,  [Also  cardamum , carders,  dicers,”  Bp.  Woolton,  Christian  Manual, 
and  formerly  cardamome , cardamon  ; = D.  Tear - I.  y\. 

damom  = MHG.  kardamuome , kardemuome , car-  carder2  (kar'der),  n.  [<  card2,  v.,  + -er1 ; = D. 
demorne , G.  Icardamomen  (dim.  kardamumel)  = kaardster  (suffix  -ster)  = G.  harder  = F.  cardeur 


cardiid 

area  of  deep  dullness,  which  marks  the  outlines  of  the  heart 
itself,  can  be  distinguished  only  by  strong  percussion.— 
Cardiac  ganglion.  See  ganglion.—  Cardiac  glands, 
tubular  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
most  numerous  in  the  cardiac  region.  The  portion  next 
the  orifice,  lined  with  epithelium  like  that  of  the  surface  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  is  short,  and  two  or  more 
tubules  open  into  it.  These  are  lined  with  short,  columnar, 
coarsely  granular  cells  called  principal  or  central  cells, 
and  between  these  and  the  basement  membrane  the  so- 
called  parietal  cells  are  found.— Cardiac  line,  in  chiro- 
mancy, the  line  of  the  heart,  which  runs  across  the  palm 
from  the  outer  side  toward  the  base  of  the  first  finger.— 
Cardiac  orifice,  the  esophageal  opening  of  the  stomach. 
— Cardiac  passiont,  an  old  name  for  heartburn.  See 
cardialgia.—  Cardiac  plate,  cardiac  ossicle,  a trans- 
verse arched  calcification  extending  across  the  stomach 
in  some  crustaceans,  as  a crawfish,  and  articulating  at 
each  end  with  a pterocardiac  ossicle.  See  cut  under 
Astacidce.—  Cardiac  plexus,  the  plexus  formed  by  the 
anastomosis  of  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  and  other 
nerves  going  to  the  heart. — Cardiac  sacs,  in  echino- 
derms,  radial  dilatations  or  diverticula  of  the  stomach,  as 
of  a starfish.  Each  may  be  more  or  less  sacculated,  and 
extend  some  way  into  the  ray  or  arm  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds.— Cardiac  tube,  a primitive,  rudimentary,  or  em- 
bryonic heart,  in  a simply  tubular  stage. — Cardiac  ves- 
sels, the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart.  — Cardiac 
Wheel,  in  mech.,  a heart-wheel ; a cam- wheel  in  the  form 
of  a heart.  See  heart-cam. — Middle  cardiac  nerve,  the 
largest  of  the  three  cardiac  nerves,  arising  from  the  mid- 
dle cervical  sympathetic  ganglion,  and  proceeding  to  the 
deep  cardiac  plexus.  Also  called  nervus  cardiacus  mag - 
nus. 

II.  n.  A medicine  which  excites  action  in  the 
stomach  and  animates  the  spirits ; a cordial. 


cardclina  = It.  cardellino,  carderino , cardello 
(Florio),  also  cardelletto , goldfinch,  thistle- 
finch),  < L.  carduelis,  goldfinch  (see  Carduelis), 

+ -ina1,]  A genus  of  beautiful  American  os- 

cine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Mniotiltidce  cardiacal  (kar-di'a-kal),  a.  Same  as  cardiac. 
and  subfamily  Setophagince  ; the  rose  fly-catch-  cardiacet,  n.  [Appar.  < Gr.  napStcrn^,  fern,  of  nap- 
ing  warblers.  The  bill  is  parine  in  shape  and  scarcely  Sianog,  relating  to  the  heart : see  cardiac.']  A 
notched,  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  the  tail  is  short  . -nrpHoim  qfone  Crahh 

and  even,  and  the  plumage  is  richly  colored.  C.  amicta  or  ★beart-snapeci  precious  Stone,  vraoo. 

C.  rubrifrons  is  the  red-fronted  warbler;  C.  rubra  is  the  CardiaC6a  (kar-di-a  se-a),  n.  pi.  ' Car- 

rose  warbler,  entirely  red  with  silvery  auriculars;  both  clium  + -acea.]  1.  In  Cuvier’s  system  of  clas- 


are  found  in  Texas  and  southward, 
Guatemala. 


C.  versicolor  inhabits 


Dan.  kardemome  = Sw.  kardemumma,  < F.  car • 
damome  (OF.  cardemoinc)  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  carda- 
momo  (Pg.  also  cardamo , It.  also  cardamone ),  < 
L.  cardamomum , < Gr.  Kapdap.ou.ov,  cardamom, 
for  * Kapdapapopov , < Kapdapov,  a kind  of  cress,  + 
apopov , a kind  of  Eastern  spice-plant : see  Car- 
damine and  Amomiim.]  One  of  the  capsules  of 
different  species  of  plants  of  the  genera  Amo- 
mum  and Elettaria,  of  the  family  Zinziberacex: 
generally  used  in  the  plural.  These  capsules  are 
thin  and  filled  with  brown  aromatic  seeds,  which  are  used 
in  medicine  as  a carminative  and  stomachic,  as  well  as 
in  making  sauces,  curries,  and  cordials,  seasoning  cakes, 
etc.  The  cardamoms  of  commerce  are  the  product  of 
Elettaria  Cardamomum,  a native  of  the  forests  of  south- 
ern India,  where  it  is  also  cultivated,  and  of  a larger- 
fruited  variety  of  the  same  species  found  in  Ceylon.  The 
plant  is  reed-like,  with  large  lanceolate  leaves,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  6 to  10  feet.  Various  other  kinds 
are  used  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  China,  chiefly  the  round 
or  cluster  cardamoms  of  Siam  and  Java,  the  fruit  of  Amo- 
mum  Cardamgm ; the  wild  or  bastard  cardamoms  of 
Siam,  obtained  from  A.  xanthioides ; the  Bengal  carda- 
moms, from  A.  Subulatum  ; the  Javan,  from  A.  maxi- 
mum, etc. 

Cardan’s  rule.  See  rule. 
cardass  (kiir-das'),  n.  [=  G.  kardetsche,  for- 
merly kartdtsche,  < F.  cardasse,  < It.  cardasso, 
also  aug.  cardassone  (obs.)  (of.  Sp.  carduza  = 
Pg.  carduga),  a card  (to  card  wool  with),  < 


= Pr.  cardaire  = Sp.  cardador  = It.  cardatore.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  wbicb  cards  wool ; specifi- 
cally, the  machine  employed  in  carding  wool. 

The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers. 

Shale.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 

2.  [cap.]  One  of  an  association  of  Irish  rebels 
who  tortured  their  victims  by  driving  a wool- 


sification,  the  fourth  family  of  his  testaceous 
acephals,  approximately  corresponding  to  tho 
modem  family  Cardiidw. — 2.  A superfamily  of 
bivalve  mollusks,  formed  for  the  families  Car- 
diidee,  Adacnidce,  Veniliiclce,  and  Glossidcc. 

Cardiacese  (kar-di-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Car- 
clium  + -acecc.]  Same  as  Cardiidce. 

cardiaclet,  n.  [ME.,  with  unorig.  term,  -le,  < 
OF.  cardiaque,  n.,  < L.  cardiacus,  having  pain 
about  tbe  heart : see  cardiac.]  A pain  about 
the  heart.  Chaucer. 

cardiac-pulmonic  (kar,/di-ak-pul-mon'ik),  a. 

Same  as  cardiopulmonary . 

Cardiadae  (kar-dl'a-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Car- 
dium  + -adw.]  Same  as  Cardiidce. 


or  flax-card  into  their  backs  and  then  dragging  cardiagra  (kiir-di-ag'ra),  n.  [NL.,'<  Gr.  mpSia, 


it  down  along  the  spine. 

This  shall  a Carder,  that  a White-boy  be ; 

Ferocious  leaders  of  atrocious  bands.  Hood. 

carder3  (kar'der),  n.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  a corrup- 
tion of  caddow,  q.  v.]  A jackdaw.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
carder-bee,  carding-bee  (kar'der-,  kar'ding- 
be),  n.  A name  given  to  several  species  of 
large  bees  of  the  genus  Bombus,  especially  the 
European  Bombus  muscorum,  from  their  habit  of 
carding  and  plaiting  the  moss  with  which  their 
nests  are  constructed.  When  building,  the  bees  form 
a line  from  the  nest  to  the  moss  which  is  to  be  used,  all  of 
them  facing  toward  the  moss.  The  first  bee  bites  off  some 
sprigs  of  moss,  cards  and  rolls  it  with  the  jaws  and  feet, 
and  passes  it  to  the  second,  who  further  manipulates  it 


= E.  heart,  + aypa,  a "catching.  Cf.  chiragra, 
podagra.]  hxpathol.,  pain  or  gout  of  the  heart, 
cardiagraphy  (kar-di-ag'ra-fi),  n.  A less  cor- 
rect form  of  cardiography,  1. 
cardialgia  (kar-di-al'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  mp- 
dialyta,  heartburn,  < uapdiaXyyg,  having  the 
heartburn,  < icapdia,  = E.  heart,  + alyog,  pain.] 
In pathol.,  the  heartburn;  a burning  sensation 
in  the  upper,  left,  or  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  rising  into  the  esophagus,  due  to  in- 
digestion; gastralgia. 

cardialgy  (kar-di-al'ji),  n.  [=  F.  cardialgie  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  cardialgia,  < NL.  cardialgia,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  cardialgia. 


before  passing  it  to  the  third,  and  soon  until  the  material  cardianastroube  (kar  " di  - a - nas  ' tro-fe),  «. 
reaches  the  nest,  where  other  bees  are  emDloved  in  felting  r-w.TT  ✓ v •.  ■ -n  7. * \ * «> 


reaches  the  nest,  where  other  bees  are  employed  in  feltin: 
and  plaiting  the  bits  with  wax  into  a dome-like  form  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  so  that 
it  is  hardly  distinguishable.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  bees  work  singly,  each  female  starting  a new  colony. 


cardo,  a card:  see  card2.]  A card  to  card  wool  Card-CTiuder  (kfird  ' ^in“  dlr);  A machine 

wl5?‘  , ^ . , , for  sharpening  the  teeth  of  the  cards  used  in 

card-basket , (kard  Wket),  ».  An  ornamental  cardi  £ool  % and  cotton.  See  card2. 
basket  for  holding  visiting-cards  which  have  „.rd:,  /lmr'di  fil  n TNL  (>  F Sn  Psr  It 
been  received.  mrdiii  the  carcfiac  orifice]  < Gr  lat^ta  - L cor  tjUa.^L  u 

cardboard  (kard'bord),  n.  A stiff  kind  of  pa-  . JJlh  i Wii.Ur  eardiatropbia  (kar'di-a-  .... 

- - ■ • two  or  more  'teari>  <!•  v-]  !•  r he  heart.  /I  (Wer.  (jr , Kapdia  — E.  heart , + arpotjua , want  of  nour- 

-r  two  or  more  orm, --  r ■ ’ ■ ■ - In  pathol.,  atrophy  of 


[NL.,  < Gr.  mpSia,  = E.  heart,  + avaarpotyii,  a 
turning  back:  see  anastrophe.]  A malforma- 
tion in  which  the  heart  is  placed  upon  the  right 
instead  of  the  left  side. 

cardiasthma  (kar-di-ast'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
sapSia,  = E.  heart,  + aaOpa,  asthma:  see  asth- 
ma.] In  pathol.,  dyspnoea  caused  by  disease  of 
the  heart ; cardiac  dyspnoea. 

■tro'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  (. 


per  made  by  pasting  together 


thicknesses  6f  'paper; drying  and  pressing;  a +es0pha^sUor ^efenterei^'sefc^diar116  |^Teart  866 

caxd-case° (klrd'kas), ».  A.small  poeket-ca.se,  (kar'/di-s6n46'sis),  »’  Same  M 

It.  cardiaco,  < h.  cardiacus,  < Gr.  Kapdiasdg,  < cardic11et  n.  See  cardecu. 

Kapoia  = E.  heart.]  I a.  1.  Ot  or  pertaining  (jardjdEg  (kar'di-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Cardiidce. 


generally  of  an  ornamental  kind,  for  holding 
the  visiting-cards  of  the  bearer, 
card-catalogue  (k:ird'kat7a-log),  n.  A cata- 
logue, as  of  books  in  a library,  in  which  the 
entries  are  made  on  separate  cards,  which  are 
then  arranged  in  order  in  boxes  or  drawers, 
card-clothing  (kard'kl6,/THing),  n.  Wire  card 
used  to  cover  the  cylinders  and.  slats  of  a card- 
^ing-machine  and  for  other  purposes.  See  card2. 
card-cutter  (kard'kut,/er),  n.  A machine  or  an 
instrument  for  trimming,  squaring,  and  cutting 
cardboard. 

cardecut,  cardicuet  (kiir'de-ku),  n.  [<  F. 
quart  cFecu : quart,  fourth  part  (see  quart ) ; de, 
of;  ecu,  shield,  crown-piece,  < OF.  escu  = Sp. 
Pg.  escudo  = It.  scudo,  shield,  kind  of  coin,  < L. 
scutum,  shield:  see  scudo  and  escutcheon.]  A 
quarter-crown  ( quart  d’ecu),  an  old  French  sil- 


to  the  heart. — 2.  Exciting  action  in  the  heart; 
having  the  quality  of  stimulating  action  in  the 
circulatory  system.  Hence^ — 3.  Cordial;  pro- 
ducing strength  and  cheerfulness. — 4.  Per- 
taining to  the  esophageal  portion  of  the  stom- 
ach: opposed  to  pyloric — Cardiac  aorta.  See 
aorta.— Cardiac  arteries  and  veins,  the  coronary  ar- 
teries and  veins  of  the  heart. — Cardiac  asthma,  dysp- 
noea due  to  imperfect  action  of  the  heart. — Cardiac 
caecum,  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  when  it  is  elon- 


cardiectasis  (kar-di-ek'ta-sis),  n.  [NL..  (>  F. 
cardiectasie),  < Gr.  sapdia,  =.E.  heart,  + Isracic, 
stretching  out,  dilatation:  see  ectasis.]  Dila- 
tation of  the  heart. 

cardiform  (kar'di-form),  a.  [<  ML.  cardus,  a 
card  (see  card2),  + L.  forma,  shape.]  In  ichtli., 
having  the  appearance  of  a card  (see  card2) ; 
having  slender  teeth  closely  set  like  those  of  a 
card. 


gated  and  convoluted  like  a eseenm,  as  in  the  blood-sucking  d .„arl  fkar'di-ffan)  n TNamed  from 

hals  i.l/v — Cardiac  crisis,  an  attack  of  angina  . -A.  , , 


bats,  Desmodidce.— Cardiac  crisis,  an  attack  of  angina 
pectoris  and  irregular  pulse,  especially  such  as  occurs  in  the 
course  of  locomotor  ataxia. — Cardiac  dullness,  the  dull- 
ness of  the  sound  produced  by  percussion  over  that  part  of 
the  chest  where  the  heart  lies.  The  area  of  superficial  dull- 
ness may  be  marked  out  by  light  percussion,  and  represents 
the  space  where  the  heart  is  uncovered  by  the  lung.  The 


the 

Earl~of  Cardigan  (1797-1868).]  A close-fit- 
ting knitted  woolen  jacket  or  waistcoat.  Also 
called  cardigan  jacket. 

cardiid  (kar'di-id),  n.  A bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  family  Cardiidce. 


Gardiidse 

Cardlid®  (kar-dl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cardi- 
um  + -idee.]  The  family  of  cockles,  typified 
by  the  genus  Cardium.  it  is  a group  of  siphonate 
headless  mollusks  or  tracheate  lamellibranchs,  consisting 
of  the  cockles  and  their  allies,  having  equivalve  convex 
shells,  with  prominent  umbones  or  beaks  curved  toward 
the  hinge,  which,  viewed  sidewise,  give  a heart-shaped  fig- 
ure. See  Cardium.  Other  forms  are  Cardiacece , Cardiadce, 
^Cardidce. 

cardinal  (kar'di-nal),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  < ME. 
card':  lal  = D.  Tcardinaal  — G.  Dan.  Sw.  kardinal- 
(used  only  in  comp.)  = F.  cardinal  = Pr.  carde- 
nal = Sp.  cardinal  = Pg.  cardeal  = It.  cardinale, 
important,  chief,  (.  L.  cardinalis , pertaining  to 
a hinge,  hence  applied  to  that  on  which  some- 
thing turns  or  depends,  important,  principal, 
chief  (cf.  a somewhat  similar  use  of  E.  pivotal). 
II.  n.  < ME.  cardinal,  cardenal  (after  OF.),  late 
AS.  cardinal  = D.  kardinaal  — MHG.  kardenal, 
G.  Icardinal  - Dan.  Sw.  Cardinal  = OF.  cardi- 
nal, cardenal,  F.  cardinal  = Pr.  Sp.  cardenal 
= Pg.  cardeal  = It.  cardinale  = Buss,  kardinalu, 
< ML.  cardinalis,  a chief  presbyter,  a cardinal, 
from  the  adj. ; < L.  cardo  ( cardin -),  a hinge;  ef. 
Gr.  KpaSav,  swing.]  I .a.  1.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a hinge ; noting  that  on 
which  something  else  hinges  or  depends ; hence, 
chief;  fundamental;  preeminent;  of  specialim- 
portance : as,  cardinal  virtues  or  sins ; the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  a creed;  the  cardinal  points. 

Thise  uour  uirtues  byeth  y-cleped  cardinals,  uor  thet  hi 
byeth  heghest  amang  the  uirtues,  huer-of  the  yealde  [old] 
fllosofes  speke.  Ayenbite  of  Inwit  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  124. 

Every  man  gradually  learns  an  art  of  catching  at  the 
leading  words,  and  the  cardinal  or  hinge-joints  of  transi- 
tion, which  proclaim  the  general  course  of  a writer’s  specu- 
lation, Be  Quincey,  Style,  L 

Even  in  societies  like  our  own,  there  is  maintained  in 
the  army  the  doctrine  that  insubordination  is  the  cardinal 
oifence.  //.  Spencer,  Erin,  of  Soeiol.,  § 632. 

2.  In  conch.,  of  or  relating  to  the  hinge  of  a bi- 
valve shell:  as,  cardinal  teeth. — 3.  In  entom., 
pertaining  to  the  cardo  or  base  of  the  maxilla, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  cardinal  piece. — 
4.  [See  II.,  3.]  Of  a rich  deep-red  color,  some- 
what less  vivid  than  scarlet — Cardinal  abbot.  See 
abbot. — Cardinal  bishop,  priest,  deacon.  See  II.,  l. 
—Cardinal  finch,  cardinal  grosbeak.  See  cardinal- 
bird. — Cardinal  margin,  the  upper  margin  or  hinge  of 
a bivalve  shell,  containing  the  teeth.— Cardinal  num- 
bers, the  numbers  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  in  distinction  from 
first,  second,  third,  etc.,  which  are  called  ordinal  numbers. 

• — Cardinal  points.  ( a ) In  geog.,  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  or  the  four  intersections  of  the  horizon  with  the 
meridian  and  the  prime  vertical  circle.  ( b ) In  astrol.,  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  zenith,  and  the  nadir. — 
Cardinal  redbird.  See  cardinal-bird. — Cardinal  signs, 
in  astron.,  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and  Capricorn.— Cardi- 
nal tanager,  a North  American  tanager  of  the  genus  Pi - 
ranga,  as  the  scarlet  tanager  or  the  summer  redbird,  P. 
rubra  or  P.  cestiva : so  called1  from  the  red  color. — Cardi- 
nal teeth,  the  hinge-teeth  of  a bivalve  close  to  the  um- 
bones, as  distinguished  from  those  further  away,  called  the 
lateral  teeth.  See  cut  under  bivalve.—  Cardinal  trilost, 
a local  English  (Cornwall)  name  of  sting-rays  with  two 
spines.  See  tnlost.— Cardinal  virtues,  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  good  character ; specifically,  in  ancient 
philosophy,  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

As  there  are  four  cardinal  virtues , upon  which  the 
whole  frame  of  the  court  doth  move,  so  are  these  the 
four  cardinal  properties,  without  which  the  body  of  com- 
pliment moveth  not.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

Cardinal  winds,  those  which  blow  from  the  cardinal 
points. 

II.  n.  1.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Cli a member 
of  the  Sacred  College,  a body  of  ecclesiastics 
who  rank  in  dignity  next  to  the  pope  and  act  as 
his  counselors  in  the  government  of  the  church. 
In  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  papal  office  they  maintain  order 
in  the  church  and  protect  its  interests  till  a new  pope  is 
elected  by  themselves  from  their  own  number.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  pope,  and  are  divided  into  three  classes 
or  orders,  called  in  full  cardinal  bishops  (6),  cardinal  priests 
(50),  and  cardinal  deacons  (14).  A cardinal  priest  may  be 

a bishop  or  an  arch- 
bishop, and  a car- 
dinal deacon  may 
be  of  any  ecclesias- 
tical grade  below 
bishop.  The  college 
of  cardinals  is  sel- 
dom full,  vacancies 
nearly  always  exist- 
ing. The  dress  of  a 
cardinal  is  a red 
soutane  or  cassock, 
a rochet,  a short 
purple  mantle,  and 
a low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  red 
hat  (not  actually 
worn),  with  two 
cords  depending 
from  it,  one  from 
either  side,  each 
having  fifteen  tas- 
sels at  its  extremity. 
2.  A cloak,  ori- 
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century : so  named  from  its  similarity  in  shape 
and  color  to  one  of  the  vestments  of  a cardinal. 
At  a later  period  the  material  as  well  as  the  color  varied. 
Malcolm,  writing  in  1807,  says  the  cardinal  was  almost 
always  of  black  silk  richly  laced.  See  mozetta. 

Sir,  I must  take  leave  of  my  mistress  ; she  has  valuables 
of  mine  : besides,  my  cardinal  and  veil  are  in  her  room. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  3. 
3.  A rich  deep-red  color,  somewhat  less  vivid 
than  scarlet : named  from  the  color  of  the  vest- 
ments of  a cardinal. — 4.  A hot  drink  similar 
to  bishop,  but  usually  made  with  claret  instead 
of  port,  of  which  bishop  is  compounded. — 5. 
In  ornith. : (a)  A bird  of  the  genus  Cardinalis 
(which  see),  as  the  cardinal  redbird,  Cardinalis 
mrginianus , and  some  related  species,  as  C.  ig- 
neus  and  others.  ( b ) A name  applied  to  sev- 
eral other  crested  finches  of  America,  as  the 
species  of  the  genus  Paroaria,  and  the  Guber- 
natrix  cristatella.—  Cardinal’s  hat,  in  her.  See  hat, 
and  cut  above.— Texas  cardinal,  Pyrrhuloxia  sinuata. 
See  Pyrrhuloxia. 

cardinalate1  (kar'di-nal-at),  n.  [=  D.  kardina- 
laat  = F.  cardinalat  = Sp.  cardenalato  = Pg. 
cardinalado,  cardealado  = It.  cardinalato,  < ML. 
cardinalatus,  < cardinalis,  a cardinal : see  cardi- 
nal and  -ate3.]  The  office,  rank,  dignity,  or  in- 
cumbency of  a cardinal.  Also  cardinalship. 

An  old  friend  of  his  was  advanced  to  a cardinalate. 

Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Beaufort  had  made  the  great  mistake  of  his  life  in  1426, 
in  accepting  the  cardinalate.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 657. 

cardinalate2f  (kar'di-nal-at),  v.  t.  [<  cardinal , 
n.j  + -ate2.]  To  make  a cardinal  of ; raise  to 
the  office  of  cardinal.  Bp.  Hall. 

cardinal-bird  (kar'di-nal-berd),  n.  The  cardi- 
nal, cardinal  grosbeak,  or  cardinal  redbird,  Car- 
dinalis mrginianuSj  an  oscine  passerine  bird  of 
the  family  FringillidcBy  called  by  Cuvier  the  car- 
dinal finch.  It  is  from  8 to  9 inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
fine  red  color,  including  the  bill,  the  female  being  duller 
in  color  than  the  male.  Its  face  is  black  and  the  head 
crested.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Virginia  nightingale , 
on  account  of  its  song,  and  also  scarlet  grosbeak.  It  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  in 
the  south.  The  name  is  extended  to  other  species  of  the 
genus  Cardinalis  and  to  some  related  genera.  See  car- 
dinal, n.,  5.  See  cut  under  Cardinalis. 

cardinal-flower  (kar'di-nal-flou^r),  n.  The 
name  commonly  given  to  Lobelia  cardinalis , 
because  of  its  large,  very  showy,  intensely  red 
flowers : it  is  a native  of  North  America,  and 
is  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  A similar  species, 
L.  syphilitica,  with  bright-blue  flowers,  is  sometimes  called 
blue  cardinal- flower. 

When  fades  the  cardinal-flower,  whose  heart-red  bloom 

Glows  like  a living  coal  upon  the  green 

Of  the  midsummer  meadows. 

R.  W.  Gilder , An  Autumn  Meditation. 

Cardinalis  (kar-di-na'lis),  n.  [NL. : see  cardi- 
nal.'] 1.  A genus  of  cardinal-birds,  or  cardinal 


cardiogmus 

Shrimps,  lobsters,  crabs,  ami  cray-fishes,  which  are  car- 
dinalized  with  boiling.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  39. 

cardinal-red  (kar'di-nal-red),  a.  Of  a cardinal 
color. 

cardinalship  (kiir'di-nal-ship),  n.  [<  cardinal 
+ -ship.)  Same  as  cardinalate 1.  lip.  Hall. 

cardines,  n.  Plural  of  cardo. 

cardingH  (kar'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  cardyng ; ver- 
bal n.  of  card1,  v.]  Card-playing. 

Use  not  dyceing  nor  carding  ; the  more  yow  use  them 
the  lesse  yow  wil  be  esteemed. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  360. 

My  Lord  is  little  at  home,  minds  his  carding  and  little 
else,  takes  little  notice  of  any  body.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  113. 

carding2  (kar'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  cardyng;  ver- 
bal n.  of  card2,  ».]  1.  The  process  of  comb- 
ing wool,  flax,  or  cotton. — 2.  A loose  roll  of 
cotton  or  wool  as  it  comes  from  a carding-ma- 
chine : chiefly  in  the  plural. 

The  motion  thus  communicated  to  the  carding  twisted 
it  spirally ; when  twisted  it  was  wound  upon  the  spindle  ; 
another  carding  vrns  attached  to  it,  drawn  out  and  twisted. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  384. 

carding-bee,  n.  See  carder-bee. 

carding-engine  (kiir'ding-en''jin),  n.  Same  as 
carding-machine. 

carding-machine  (kar'ding-ma-shen'4'),  n.  A 
machine  for  carding  fibers  of  wool,  flax,  or 
cotton,  preparatory  to  drawing  and  spinning. 
In  the  earlier  carding-machines  the  fibers  were  fed  by 
hand  to  a cylinder  upon  which  card-clothing  was  laid  in 
strips  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  were  removed  from  these 


Cardinal’s  Hat  used  heraldically  as  part  of 
the  armorial  achievement  of  a cardinal. 


ginally  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  a hood,  much  worn 
by  women  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 


Cardinal-bird  ( Cardinalis  virginianus). 

grosbeaks,  of  the  family  Fringillidcc , having  red 
as  the  chief  color.  The  bill  is  stout,  conical,  and  red, 
the  wings  are  very  short  and  rounded,  and  the  tail  is 
rounded  and  longer  than  the  wings.  It  includes  several 
species  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  See  cardinal,  71., 
5,  and  cardinal-bird. 

2.  [ l . c.]  In  brachiopods,  a muscle  which  opens 
the  shell. 

cardinalitial  (kar//di-na-lish,ial),  a.  [<  cardi- 
nal + -itial.  Cf.  Sp.  cardenalicio  = Pg.  cardi- 
nalicio  = It.  cardinaliziof]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a cardinal;  of  the  rank  of  a cardinal.  [Rare.] 
Raised  him  to  the  cardinalitial  dignity. 

Card.  Wiseman,  Lives  of  the  Last  Four  Popes. 

cardinalize  (kar'di-nal-iz),  v.  t.  [<  cardinal  + 
-ize ; = F.  cardinaliser  = Sp.  cardenalizar.]  1. 
To  make  a cardinal  of.  Sheldon.  [Rare.]  — 2. 
To  make  cardinal  in  color.  [Rare.] 


Carding-machine. 

A,  main  cylinder ; D,  E,  F,  G,  toothed  rollers ; I,  bearings ; A',  roller ; 

L,  toothed  drum,  or  doffer. 

strips  by  hand  as  they  became  full.  In  modern  cotton- 
carding  machines  a loose  roll  of  fibers,  called  a lap,  is 
placed  in  guides  and  rests  upon  a roller,  which  as  it  re- 
volves unwinds  the  lap  and  delivers  it  to  the  feed-roll,  on 
passing  through  which  it  is  seized  by  the  card-teeth  upon 
a small  cylinder,  called  the  licker-in,  from  which  it  is 
drawn  by  the  teeth  of  the  clothing  of  the  main  cylinder. 
Other  small . cylinders  successively  remove  the  fibers 
from  and  deliver  them  to  the  main  cylinder.  The  tufts, 
tangles,  or  knots  which  are  not  loosened  by  the  action  of 
these  cylinders  project  beyond  the  teeth  of  the  main  cylin- 
der, and  are  caught  by  the  teeth  of  a succession  of  wooden 
slats  called  card-tops,  top- cards,  or  top- flats,  from  which 
they  are  cleared  or  stripped  by  hand  or  by  mechanical  de- 
vices. _ The  fibers  upon  the  main  cylinder  are  laid  parallel 
upon  it,  and  are  removed  by  means  of  the  doffer,  a cylin- 
der moving  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  main  cylin- 
der and  at  a very  much  slower  rate,  and  whose  whole  sur- 
face is  covered  by  card-clothing.  The  cotton  is  stripped 
from  the  doffer  in  a thin  continuous  sheel;  of  its  full  width, 
by  means  of  a comb  vibrating  vertically  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  of  the  doffer.  This  sheet  of  fibers  is  drawn  to- 
gether into  a ribbon,  traverses  a funnel  or  trumpet,  and  is 
passed  between  successive  pairs  of  rolls,  which  draw  out 
and  condense  the  sliver,  and  finally  deliver  it  into  the  can 
ready  for  the  drawing-frame,  where  it  is  doubled  and 
drawn  preparatory  to  twisting  or  spinning.  For  fine  work, 
the  operation  of  carding  is  repeated.  The  preparatory 
card  or  cards  are  called  breakers,  and  those  machines  on 
which  the  carding  is  completed  are  called  finishers.  The 
principle  of  the  wool-carding  machine  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  cotton-carding  machine,  and  it  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  agreat  number  of  small  cylinders 
called  urchins,  which  work  in  pairs  and  are  called  workers 
and  cleaners.  The  worker  is  the  larger  of  the  two ; it  strips 
the  wool  from  the  large  main  cylinder,  and  is  itself  clean- 
ed by  the  smaller  cylinder  or  cleaner,  which  delivers  the 
wool  back  to  the  main  cylinder,  when  it  is  again  seized 
by  the  next  worker.  Wool-fibers  are  oiled  to  facilitate 
carding  and  to  prevent  felting. 

cardio-.  [NL.,  etc.,  cardio-,  sometimes  less 
prop,  cardia-,  < Gr.  KapSio-,  combining  form  of 
KapSia  = E.  heart.]  An  element  in  some  words 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  heart. 

cardiocele  (kar'di-o-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  KapSia,  = 
E.  heart,  + k rffog,  tumor.]  In  patliol.,  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  heart  through  a wound  of  the 
diaphragm. 

cardiocentesis  (kar//di-o-sen-te'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  k apSia,  = E.  heart,  -t-  rdvryme,  a pricking,  < 
KEvreiv,  prick,  puncture:  see  center.]  In  thera- 
peutics, intentional  puncture  of  the  walls  of 
the  heart,  as  for  the  purpose  of  aspiration. 
Another  form  is  cardicentesis. 

cardiodynia  (kar//di-o-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kapdia,  = E.  heart,  + bSxm;,  pain.]  In  patliol., 
pain  in  the  heart. 

cardiogmust,  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  KapSia,  = E.  heart, 
+ by/ioc,  a furrow.]  In  patliol.,  cardialgia; 


cardiogmus 
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aneurism  of  the  heart  or  aorta;  dilatation  of  cardiotomy  (kilr-di-ot'6-mi),  n.  [=  F.  cardio- 
the  heart ; angina  pectoris.  tomie,  < Gr.  mpSia,  = E.  heart,  + Topy,  a cut- 

cardiognostict,  a.  [<.GrT.mpSia,  = 'E.heart,+  ting:  see  anatomy.']  Dissection  of  the  heart. 
yvuoTi/cdc,  knowing.]  Knowing  the  heart ; know-  cardiotromus  (kar-di-ot'ro-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
+ing  the  secret  thoughts  of  men.  Kersey,  1708.  Gr.  k apSia,  — E.  heart,  + Tpepetv  = L.  tremere, 

now/liA/wom  ^ 'll 


cardiogram  (kar'di-6-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  mpSia, 

= E.  heart,  + ypapu'a,  a writing.]  In  physiol., 
a tracing  taken  with  the  cardiograph  from  the 
heating  of  the  heart. 

cardiograph  (kar'di-o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  mpSia,  = 

E.  heart,  + ypaipeiv,  write.]  In. physiol.,  an  ap- 
paratus for  recording  by  a tracing  the  move-  *heart ; myocarditis, 
ments  of  the  heart.  It  consists  essentially  of  a device  Cardium  (kar'di-um),  n, 


tremble:  see  tremble.']  In  pa  thol.,  fluttering  of 
the  heart,  especially  a slight  degree  of  that  af- 
fection. 

carditis  (kar-dl'tis),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  cardite), 
< Gr.  Kapoia,  = E.  heart,  + -itis.]  In  pathol., 
inflammation  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the 


(as  a hollow  cup  containing  a spring  pressed  against  the 
chest)  for  producing  in  an  elastic  diaphragm  vibrations 
which  correspond  to  the  movements  of  the  heart,  these 
vibrations  being  recorded  by  means  of  a lever  in  a tracing 
upon  a revolving  cylinder.  It  was  invented  by  Marey ; 
in  his  original  experiments  he  introduced  hollow  sounds 
ending  in  elastic  ampulla:  into  the  auricles  and  ventricles 
of  the  heart  of  a horse. 

cardiography  (kar-di-og'ra-fi),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten (in  sense  1)  less  correctly  cardiography; 

= F.  


[NL.,  < Gr.  mpSia  = E. 


care 

A genus  of  oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the  fam- 
ily Fringillidce,  having  as  type  Fringilla  cardue- 
lis,  the  European  goldfinch,  now  usually  called 
Carduelis  elegans.  The  limits  of  the  genus  vary  great- 
ly ; to  it  are  often  referred  the  siskin,  Carduelis  spinus,  and 
the  canary,  C.  canaria.  It  has  been  extended  to  include 
the  American  goldfinches,  now  usually  referred  to  Chryso- 
mitris  or  Astragalinus.  See  goldfinch. 

Carduus  (kar'du-us),  n.  [L.,  a thistle:  see 
card2.]  A genus  of  erect  herbs,  of  the  family 
Asteracese,  including  the  true  thistles,  charac- 
terized by  their  prickly  foliage  and  straight 
involucral  bracts.  There  are  about  250  species, 
widely  distributed  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  Canada  thistle,  C.  arvensis,  is  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  of  weeds.  The  genuB  has 
sometimes  been  united  with  the  related  genus  Cnicus 
(which  see). 


heart,  q.  v.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Cardiidce,  embracing  the  true  cockles,  of  which 
the  best-known  species  is  the  common  edible 
one,  C.  edule.  The  large  pricltly  cockle  is  C.  aculeatum. 

In  this  genus  the  foot  is  largely  developed,  and  used  not  cars  (kar),  n.  [<  ME.  care,  sorrow,  anxiety,  < 
only  in  progression,  but  also  in  the  excavation  of  hollows  " 
in  the  sand  or  mud.  By  some  authors  the  C.  costatum  of 
Africa  is  considered  as  the  type,  while  by  others  it  is  re- 
garded as  representing  a distinct  genus,  Tro%ndocardium. 

See  cut  under  cockle. 


cardiographie,  and  less  correctly  cardia-  card-maker  (karil'ma  'kor),  n.  One  who  makes 


graphie,  < Gr.  mpSia,  = E.  heart,  + -ypa<j>ca,  < 
ypaipeiv,  write.]  1.  An  anatomical  description 
of  the  heart. — 2.  Examination  with  the  cardio- 
graph. 

Cardiography , in  which  a tracing  is  obtained  of  the  pul- 
sations of  the  heart.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  193. 

cardioid1  (kar'di-oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  mpSioeiSfc, 
heart-shaped,  < ic apSia,  = E.  heart,  + elSo c, 
form.]  A curve  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  path  of  a 
point  on  the  circumference  of 
a circle  which  rolls  on  another 
circle  of  equal  size. 
cardioid2  (kar'di-oid),  a.  [< 

Cardium  + -old.]  Resembling 
or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Cardiidce. 

Cardioidea  (kar-di-oi'de-a),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Cardium  + -oidea.] 
cardioid  bivalves, 
cardio-inhibitory  (kar//di-6-in-hib'i-to-ri),  o. 
[<  Gr.  mpSia,  = E.  heart,  + inhibitory.]  In 
physiol.,  stopping  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
or  diminishing  them  frequency  and  strength, 
cardiology  (kar-di-ol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  cardiolo- 
gie  (cf.  Sp.  Pg.  cardialogia),  < NL.  cardiologia, 


The  Cardioid. 

A group  of 


cards;  specifically,  one  who  makes  cards  for 
combing  wool  or  flax. 

Am  not  I Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly’s  son,  of  Burton- 
heath  ; by  birth  a pedler,  by  education  a card-maker , by 
transmutation  a bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession 
a tinker?  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  ii. 

card-match  (kard'mach),  n.  One  of  the  matches 
formerly  made  by  dipping  in  melted  sulphur 
(now  in  the  usual  preparation  for  friction- 
matches)  a thin  strip  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a 
toothed  card. 

It  should  be  my  care  to  sweeten  and  mellow  the  voices 
of  these  itinerant  tradesmen,  . . . and  to  take  care  in  par- 
ticular that  those  may  not  make  the  most  noise  who  have 
the  least  to  sell,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  venders 
of  card-matches.  Addison,  London  Cries. 

cardo  (kar'do),  n. ; pi.  cardines  (-di-nez).  [L., 
a hinge:  see  cardinal.]  1.  In  conch.,  the  hinge 
of  a bivalve  shell. — 2.  In  entom.,  the  basal  joint 
of  the  maxilla,  a narrow  transverse  piece,  artic- 
ulating with  the  lower  side  of  the  head.  See 
cuts  under  Mymenoptera  and  Insecta. — 3.  In 
Myriapoda,  the  distal  or  exterior  one  of  two 
pieces  of  which  the  protomala  or  so-called 
mandible  consists,  the  other  piece  being  the 
stipes.  See  protomala,  and  cut  under  epila- 
brum.  A.  S.  Packard. 


< Gr.  mpSia,  = E.  heart,  + -Xoyia,  < teyeiv.  speak:  cardol  (k&r'dol), n.  [< NL.  (ana)card(ium),  q.  v., 
see  -ology.]  In  anat.  and  physiol.,  a discourse  + -ol.]  An  oily  liquid  (C21H30O2)  contained 
or  treatise  on  the  heart ; a scientific  statement  in  the  pericarp  of  the  cashew-nut,  Anacardium 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  heart.  occidentale.  It  is  a powerful  blistering  agent, 

cardiomalacia  (kar'di-o-ma-la'shi-a),  m.  [NL.,  cardoon,  chardoon  (kiir-,  chiir-don'),  11.  [<ME. 


< Gr.  mpSia,  = E.  heart,  + pajama,  softness,  < 
/uaXuxbf,  soft.]  In  pathol.,  morbid  softening  of 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  especially  from 
^obstruction  of  a branch  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
cardiometry  (kar-di-om'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  tcapSia, 
= E.  heart,  + pirpov,  measure.]  In  anat.,  the 
process  of  ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  the 
heart  without  dissection,  as  by  means  of  per- 
cussion or  auscultation. 

cardiopalmus  (karidi-o-pal'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  mpSia,  = E.  heart,  + na'Sp&q,  palpitation, 
quivering,  < na XSu v,  poise,  sway,  swing,  quiver.] 
Jn.  pathol.,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
cardiopericarditis  (kar"di-o-per,/i-kar-di,tis), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  mpSia,  = E.  heart,  4-  7 repimpSiov, 
pericardium:  see  pericardium.]  In  pathol.,  in- 
flammation of  the  heart-muscle  and  pericar- 
dium. 


cardoun,  < OF.  cardon,  chardon,  F.  cardon  = Sp. 
cordon,  cardo,  cardoon,  lit.  thistle,  < ML.  car- 
do{n-),  another  form  of  cardns,  carduus,  a this- 
tle : see  card2.]  If.  A thistle. — 2.  The  Cynara 
Cardunculus,  a perennial  plant  belonging  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  artichoke,  and  some- 
what resembling  it.  It  is  a native  of  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Its  thick  fleshy  stalks  and 
the  ribs  of  its  leaves  are  blanched  and  eaten  in  Spain  and 
France  as  a vegetable. 

cardophagus  (kar-dof 'a-gus),  n. ; pi.  cardo- 
phagi  (-jl).  [<  Gr.  mpSog  {—  L.  carduus),  a this- 
tle (see  card2),  + cpayeiv,  eat.]  An  eater  of 
thistles;  hence,  a donkey.  [Humorous.] 

Kick  and  abuse  him,  you  who  have  never  brayed ; but 
bear  with  him  all  honest  fellow  cardophagi;  long-eared 
messmates,  recognize  a brother  donkey ! 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  xix. 
card-party  (kard'par//ti),  n.  A number  of  per- 
sons met  for  card-playing. 

One  who  plays 


cardiopneumatic  (karidi-o-nu-mat'ik),  a.  [<  _ _ 

Gr.  mpSia,  = E.  heart,  + irvevpa(r-),  lung:  see  card-player  (kard'pla//er), 
pneumatic .]  Pertaining  hoth  to  the  heart  and  at  games  of  cards, 
to  the  air  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages:  as,  card-playing  (kiird'plaring),  n.  Playing  at 
cardiopneumatic  movement,  the  movement  of  games  of  cards. 

the  air  in  the  air-passages  by  the  beating  of  the  card-rack  (kard'rak),  n.  1 . A rack  or  frame  for 
heart.  holding  cards,  especially  visiting-cards, 

cardiopulmonary  (karidi-6-piil'mo-na-ri),  a.  The  empty  card-rack  over  the  mantelpiece.  Thackeray. 

[<  Gr.  mpSia,  = E.  heart,  4-  L.  pulvioin-),  lung:  2.  A small  shelf  or  case  on  the  outside  of  a 
see  pulmonary.]  Pertaining  both  to  the  heart 
and  to  the  lungs.  Also  cardiac-pulmonic. 


freight-car,  used  to  hold  the  shipping  direc- 
tions. [U.  S.] 


cardiopyloric  (kar"di-o-pi-lor'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  card-sharper  (kard'  shar/'per),  n.  One  who 
mpSia,  = E.  heart,  + nv?.ap6g,  pylorus:  see  py-  cheats  in  playing  cards;  one  who  makes  it  a 
lorus,  pyloric.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cardiac  business  to  fleece  the  unwary  in  games  of 
and  pyloric  portions  of  the  stomach Cardio-  cards. 

pyloric  muscle  (of  the  stomach  of  certain  crustaceans,  card-table  (kard'ta/bl),  n.  A table  on  which 
as  the  crawfish),  one  of  a pair  of  muscles  which  pass,  one  , , , n 

on  each  side,  beneath  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  from  the  Caras  are  playea. 

cardiac  to  the  pyloric  ossicles.  Card-tray  (kard  tra),  n.  A small  salver  for  a 

cardiorhexis  (karidi-6-rek'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  servant  to  receive  and  deliver  visiting-cards  on. 
mpSia,  — E.  heart,  4-  prj^iq,  a breaking,  rupture,  carduet,  [ME.  cardue,  < L.  carduus,  a this- 


< pyyvuvai,  break.]  Rupture  of  the  heart, 
cardiostenosis  (karidi-o-ste-no'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  mpSia,  — E.  heart,  + arhuaic,  a narrow- 
ing^ arevovv,  make  narrow, < tjTcvor,  narrow.]  A 
narrowing  of  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  heart. 


tie : see  card2.]  A thistle. 

The  cardue,  that  is,  a low  erbe,  and  ful  of  thornes. 

Wyclif,  4 [2]  Ki.  xiv.  9 (Purv.). 

Carduelis  (kar-du-e'lis),  n.  [L.,  the  thistle- 
finch,  goldfinch,  < carduus,  a thistle:  see  card2,] 


AS.  cearu,  earn,  sorrow,  anxiety,  grief,  = OS. 
kara,  lament,  = OIIG.  kara,  chara,  lament  (esp. 
in  comp,  chara-sang,  a lament,  MHG.  Kartac 
(tac  = E.  day),  also  Karvritac,  G.  Kar-,  Char- 
freitag,  Good  Friday,  MHG.  Karwoclie,  G.  Kar-, 
Char-woche,  Passion  week;  cf.  E.  Care  Sunday, 
Chare  Thursday),  = Goth,  kara,  sorrow ; cf . Icel. 
kcera,  complaint,  murmur;  akin  to  OHG.  que- 
ran,  sigh.  The  primary  sense  is  that  of  inward 
grief,  and  the  word  is  not  connected,  either 
in  sense  or  form,  with  L.  cura,  care,  of  which 
the  primary  sense  is  jiains  or  trouble  bestow- 
ed upon  something:  see  cure.  Doublet  chare 
(in  Chare  Thursday)-,  deriv.  chary,  q.  v.]  If. 
Grief;  sorrow;  affliction;  pain;  distress. 

He  was  feeble  and  old, 

And  wyth  care  and  sorwe  ouercome. 

Hob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  801. 
Fro  pointe  to  pointe  I wol  declare 
And  writen  of  my  woful  care. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i.  44. 
“Phoebus,  that  first  fond  art  of  medicine,” 

Quod  she,  “and  coude  in  every  wightes  care 
Remede  and  rede,  by  herbes  he  knew  fyne.” 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  660. 

2.  Concern;  solicitude;  anxiety;  mental  dis- 
turbance, unrest,  or  pain  caused  by  the  appre- 
hension of  evil  or  the  pressure  of  many  burdens. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man’s  eye, 

And  where  care  lodges  sleep  will  never  lie. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  3. 

If  I have  cares  in  my  mind  I come  to  the  Zoo,  and  fancy 
they  don’t  pass  the  gate. 

Thackeray,  Round  about  the  Christmas  Tree. 

3.  Attention  or  heed,  with  a view  to  safety  or 
protection;  a looking  to  something;  caution; 
regard ; watchfulness:  as,  take  care  of  yourself. 

I am  mad  indeed, 

And  know  not  what  I do.  Yet  have  a care 
Of  me  in  what  thou  dost. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 

Want  of  Care  does  us  more  Damage  than  Want  of  Know- 
ledge. Franklin,  Poor  Richard  s Almanack,  1758. 

4.  Charge  or  oversight,  implying  concern  and 
endeavor  to  promote  an  aim  or  accomplish  a 
purpose:  as,  he  was  under  the  care  of  a phy- 
sician. 

That  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
churches.  2 Cor.  xi.  28. 

In  most  cases  the  care  of  orthography  was  left  to  the 
printers.  Southey,  Life  of  Bunyan,  p.  40. 

The  musical  theatre  was  very  popular  in  Venice  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ; and  the  care  of 
the  state  for  the  drama  existed  from  the  first. 

Iloivells,  V enetian  Life,  v. 

5.  An  object  of  concern  or  watchful  regard  and 
attention. 

Is  she  thy  care  ? Dry  den. 

His  first  care  is  his  dresse,  the  next  his  bodie.  and  in  the 
vniting  of  these  two  lies  his  soule  and  its  faculties. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Gallant. 
Extraordinary  care,  ordinary  care.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.—Take  care,  be  careful;  beware.— To  have  a 
care.  See  have.—  To  have  the  care  of,  to  have  charge 
of.  = Syn.  Care,  Concern,  Solicitude,  Anxiety.  Care  is  the 
widest  in  its  range  of  meaning ; it  may  be  with  or  without 
feeling,  with  or  without  action  : as,  the  care  of  a garden. 
In  its  strongest  sense,  care  is  a painful  burden  of  thought, 
perhaps  from  a multiplicity  and  constant  pressure  of 
things  to  be  attended  to  : as,  the  child  was  a great  care  to 
her.  Concern  and.  solicitude  are  a step  higher  in  intensity. 
Concern  is  often  a regret  for  painful  facts.  Care  and  con- 
cern may  represent  the  object  of  the  thought  and  feeling ; 
the  others  represent  only  the  mental  state  : as,  it  shall  be 
my  chief  concern.  Solicitude  is  sometimes  tenderer  than 
concern,  or  is  attended  with  more  manifestation  of  feeling. 
Anxiety  is  the  strongest  of  the  four  words  ; it  is  a restless 
dread  of  some  evil.  As  compared  with  solicitude,  it  is 
more  negative  : as,  solicitude  to  obtain  preferment,  to  help 
a friend  ; anxiety  to  avoid  an  evil.  We  speak  of  care  for 
an  aged  parent,  concern  for  her  comfort,  solicitude  to  leave 
nothing  undone  for  her  welfare,  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of 
an  exposure  to  cold.  (For  apprehension  and  higher  de- 
grees of  fear,  see  alarm.) 

It  was  long  since  observed  by  Horace  that  no  ship  could 
leave  care  behind.  Johnson . 
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He  [Sir  Thomas  More]  thought  any  unusual  degree  of  sor- 
row and  concern  improper  on  such  an  occasion  [his  death] 
as  had  nothing  in  it  which  could  deject  or  terrify  him. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  349. 
Can  your  solicitude  alter  the  cause  or  unravel  the  in- 
tricacy of  human  events  ? Blair , Sermons. 

Education  is  the  only  interest  worthy  the  deep,  control- 
ling anxiety  of  the  thoughtful  man. 

W.  Phillips , Speeches,  Idols, 
care  (kar),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cared , ppr.  car- 
ing. [<  ME.  caren,  carien , be  anxious,  be 
grieved,  < AS.  cearian,  be  anxious,  = OS.  lca- 
ron,  lament,  complain,  = OHG.  baron , charon, 
complain,  = Goth,  baron , be  anxious ; cf.  Icel. 
bwra  = Sw.  bcira  = Dan.  bcere,  complain;  from 
the  noun.]  If.  To  feel  grief  or  sorrow;  grieve. 
Ther  ne  ne  schulen  heo  neuer  karien  ne  swinken. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  I.  193. 
Be  ay  of  chier  as  light  as  lef  on  lynde, 

And  let  hem  care  and  wepe  and  wryng  and  wayle. 

Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  1135. 

2.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous ; be  concerned 
or  interested:  commonly  with  about  or  for. 

Master,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ? Mark  iv.  38. 
Our  cause  then  must  be  intrusted  to  and  conducted  by 
its  own  undoubted  friends,  those  whose  hands  are  free, 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  work,  who  do  care  for  the  result. 
Lincoln,  Speech  before  111.  State  Convention,  1858. 

3.  To  be  inclined  or  disposed ; have  a desire : 
often  with  for. 

Not  caring  to  observe  the  wind.  Waller. 

An  author,  who,  I am  sure,  would  not  care  for  being 
praised  at  the  expense  of  another's  reputation.  * Addison . 

I will  only  say  that  one  may  find  grandeur  and  consola- 
tion in  a starlit  night  without  caring  to  ask  what  it  means, 
save  grandeur  and  consolation. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  376. 

4.  To  have  a liking  or  regard : with  for  before 
the  object. — 5.  To  be  concerned  so  as  to  feel 
or  express  objection ; feel  an  interest  in  oppos- 
ing: chiefly  with  a negative:  as,  He  says  he  is 
coming  to  see  you.  I don’t  care.  Will  you 
take  something?  I don’t  care  if  I do.  [Colloq.] 
—To  care  for.  (a)  See  2.  (b)  Same  as  3.  (c)  To  look  to; 
take  care  of ; perform  what  is  needed  for  the  well-being 
or  good  condition  of : as,  the  child  was  well  cared  for. 

< d J Same  as  4. 

careawayt,  n.  A reckless  fellow. 

But  [such]  as  yet  remayne  without  eyther  forcast  or 
consideration  of  anything  that  may  afterward  turn  them 
to  benefit,  playe  the  wanton  yonkers  and  wilfull  Care - 
awayes.  Touchstone  of  Complexions , p.  99. 

care-clotht,  n.  [In  Palsgrave  (1530),  carde 
clothe,  appar.  for  carre  cloth : OP.  carve,  square, 
broad,  carre,  squared,  square,  mod.  F.  carre,  a 
(square)  side,  carve,  square.]  A cloth  held 
over  the  heads  of  a bride  and  bridegroom  dur- 
ing the  marriage  ceremony  as  performed  in 
England  in  the  middle  ages.  See  the  extracts. 

At  the  “ Sanctus,”  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  knelt 
near  the  altar’s  foot ; and  then,  if  neither  had  been  mar- 
ried before,  over  them  a pall,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
the  care-cloth,  was  held  at  its  four  corners  by  as  many 
clerics.  Hock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  173. 

In  the  bridal  mass,  the  York  varied  somewhat  from  the 
Sarum  use : only  two  clerics  held  the  care-cloth,  and  a 
blessing  was  bestowed  by  the  priest  with  the  chalice  upon 
the  newly  married  folks. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  175. 
care-crazed  (kar'krazd),  a.  Crazed  or  mad- 
dened by  care  or  trouble. 

A carc-craz'd  mother  to  a many  sons. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 
Carectt,  n.  Same  as  carac t1. 
careen  (ka-ren'),  v.  [Formerly  carine,  < F. 
carener,  now  carener  (=  Sp.  carenar  = Pg.  que- 
renar  = It.  carenare),  careen,  < carene,  carine, 
now  carene,  = It.  carena,  < L.  carina,  the  keel 
of  a ship : see  carina.']  I.  trans.  Naut.-,  to 
cause  (a  ship)  to  lie  over  on  one  side  for  the 
purpose  of  examining,  or  of  calking,  repairing, 
cleansing,  paying  with  pitch,  or  breaming  the 
other  side. 

II.  intrans.  To  lean  to  one  side,  as  a ship 
under  a press  of  sail. 

Sloops  and  schooners  constantly  come  and  go,  careening 
in  the  wind,  their  white  sails  taking,  if  remote  enough,  a 
vague  blue  mantle  from  the  delicate  air. 

T.  W.  Iligginson,  Oldport,  p.  199. 
Such  a severed  block  will  be  found  by  the  geologist  to 
have  careened,  one  side  or  edge  going  down  while  the 
^ other  came  up.  Science,  III.  481. 

careen  (ka-ren'),  n.  [<  careen , ?;.]  A slanting 
position  in  which  a ship  is  placed,  that  the  keel 
may  be  repaired. 

They  say  there  are  as  many  Gallies  and  Galeasses  of  all 
sorts,  belonging  to  St.  Mark,  either  in  Course,  at  Anchor, 
in  Dock,  or  upon  the  Careen,  as  there  be  Days  in  the  Year. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  28. 
And  they  say  it  [the  galeas]  is  the  self-same  Vessel  still, 
though  often  put  upon  the  Careen  and  trimmed. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  31. 
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careenage  (ka-re'naj),  n.  [<  careen  + -age; 
after  F.  carenage.]  1.  A place  in  which  to 
careen  a ship. 

The  scourings  of  slave-ships  had  been  thrown  out  at  the 
ports  of  debarkation  to  mix  with  the  mud  of  creeks,  ca- 
reenages, and  mangrove  swamps. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  340. 
2.  The  cost  of  careening, 
career  (ka-rer'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  careere, 
carreer , carrier , careire , < F.  carriere , now  car- 
riere , road,  race-course,  course,  career,  < OF. 
cariere , a road  (=  Pr.  camera  = Sp.  carrera  = 
Pg.  carreira  = It.  camera , career),  < carter , 
transport  in  a vehicle,  carry:  see  carry. ] 1. 

The  ground  on  which  a race  is  run ; a race- 
course; hence,  course;  path;  way. 

They  had  run  themselves  too  far  out  of  breath  to  go 
back  again  the  same  career.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A charge  or  run  at  full  speed,  as  in  justing. 
Make  a thrust  at  me,  . . . come  in  upon  the  answer, 

control  your  point,  and  make  a full  career  at  the  body. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  4. 
Full  merrily  . . . 

Hath  this  career  been  run.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 
Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse, 

On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  31. 

3.  General  course  of  action  or  movement; 
procedure ; course  of  proceeding ; a specific 
course  of  action  or  occupation  forming  the  ob- 
ject of  one’s  life:  as,  “honour’s  fair  career ,” 
Dryden. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career.  Byron. 
This  pressing  desire  for  careers  is  enforced  by  the  pref- 
erence for  careers  which  are  thought  respectable. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  29. 
[Sometimes  used  absolutely  to  signify  a definite  or  con- 
spicuous career  of  some  kind : as,  a man  with  a career 
before  him.] 

4.  In  the  manage,  a place  inclosed  with  a bar- 
rier, in  which  to  run  the  ring. — 5.  In  falconry, 
a flight  or  tour  of  the  hawk,  about  120  yards. 

career  (ka-rer'),  V.  i.  [<  career,  n.]  To  move 
or  run  rapidly,  as  if  in  a race  or  charge. 

When  a ship  is  decked  out  in  all  her  canvas,  every  sail 
swelled,  and  careering  gaily  over  the  curling  waves,  liow 
lofty,  how  gallant  she  appears ! 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  22. 
Thus  the  night  fled  away,  as  if  it  were  a winged  steed, 
and  he  careering  on  it.  Hawthorne , Scarlet  Letter,  xx. 

careering  (ka-rer'ing),  p.  a.  In  her.,  running, 
but  placed  bendwise  on  the  field:  said  of  a 
horse  used  as  a bearing. 

careful  (kar'ful),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  careful, 
carful,  < AS.  cearful,  earful,  anxious,  < cearu, 
anxiety,  + full,  full : see  care  and  -fill,  1.]  I.  a. 
It.  Full  of  care  or  grief ; grieving ; sorrowful. 
This  . . . wyf  that  careful  widue  Avas. 

St.  Edin.  Conf.  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  Furnivall)  \ 465. 
Ac  the  careful  may  crye  and  carpen  atte  3ate, 

Bothe  afyngred  and  a-thurst ; and  for  chele  quake. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  58. 
2.  Full  of  care ; anxious ; solicitous.  [Archaic.] 
Martha,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things. 

Luke  x.  41. 

Be  not  so  careful,  coz ; your  brother’s  well. 

Shirley,  Maid’s  Revenge,  ii.  4. 
3f.  Filling  with  care  or  solicitude;  exposing 
to  concern,  anxiety,  or  trouble ; care-causing ; 
painful. 

Either  loue,  or  sor[r]ow,  or  both,  did  Avring  out  of  me 
than  certaiue  carefull  though tes  of  my  good  Avill  towardes 
him.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  90. 

By  Him  that  rais’d  me  to  this  careful  height 
From  that  contented  hap  Avhich  I enjoy’d. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  L 3. 
4f.  Excited;  eager;  vehement. 

Then  was  the  King  carefull  & kest  for  wrath 
For  too  bring  that  beurde  in  baile  for  euer. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  671. 

5.  Attentive  to  aid,  support,  or  protect ; provi- 
dent : formerly  with  for,  now  generally  with  of, 
before  the  object. 

Thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all  this  care. 

2 Ki.  iv.  13. 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams? 

So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lv. 

6.  Giving  good  heed ; watchful ; cautious : as, 
be  careful  to  maintain  good  works ; be  careful 
of  your  conversation. 

Have  you  been  careful  of  our  noble  prisoner, 

That  he  want  nothing  fitting  for  his  greatness  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  2. 
A luckier  or  a bolder  fisherman, 

A carefuller  in  peril  did  not  breathe. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

7.  Showing  or  done  with  care  or  attention : as, 
careful  consideration.  = Syn.  2.  Concerned,  disturbed, 
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troubled.— 5.  Provident,  thoughtful,  heedful.— 6.  Pru- 
dent, wary,  etc.  See  list  under  cautious. 

II.t  n.  One  full  of  care  or  sorrow. 

Thus  haue  I ben  his  heraude  here  and  in  helle, 

And  conforted  many  a careful  that  alter  his  comynge 
wayten.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi.  248. 

carefully  (kar'ful-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  carfulli, 
carefulliche,  etc.,  < AS.  carfullice,  < carful:  see 
careful  and  -hfi1.]  It.  Sorrowfully. 

Carfulli  to  the  king  criande  sche  saide  (etc.). 

William  of  Palcrne,  L 4347. 

2.  With  care,  anxiety,  or  solicitude ; with  pains- 
taking. 

He  found  no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it 
carefully  with  tears.  Heb.  xii.  17. 

3.  Heedfully;  watchfully;  attentively;  cau- 
tiously; providently. 

If  thou  carefully  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 

Deut.  xv.  5. 

carefulness  (kar'ful-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  care-, 
carfulness,  < AS.  carfulnys,  *cearfulnes,  < cear- 
ful, careful,  + -nes,  -ness:  see  careful  and 
-Jim.]  1.  Anxiety;  solicitude.  [Archaic.] 
Drink  thy  water  with  trembling  and  with  carefulness. 

Ezek.  xii.  18. 

He  had  a particular  carefulness  in  the  knitting  of  his 
brows,  and  a kind  of  impatience  in  all  liis  motions. 

Addison,  The  Political  Upholsterer. 
2.  needfulness;  caution;  vigilance  in  guard- 
ing against  evil  and  providing  for  safety, 
care-killing  (kar ' kil //  ing),  a.  Destroying  or 
preventing  care:  removing  anxiety, 
careless  (kar'les);  a.  [<  ME.  careles,  < AS.  car- 
leas,  *cearleds,  without  anxiety  (=  Icel.  lcceru- 
lauss,  quit,  free),  < caru,  cearu,  anxiety,  + -leas, 
-less:  see  care  and  -less.]  1.  Free  from  care 
or  anxiety ; hence,  undisturbed ; cheerful. 

In  blessed  slumbers 

Of  peaceful  rest  he  careless  rests  in  peace. 

Ford,  Fame’s  MemoriaL 
Thus  wisely  careless,  innocently  gay, 

Cheerful  he  played. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount,  L 11. 
The  jocund  voice 

Of  insects  chirping  out  their  careless  lives 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-besprinkled  turf. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iiL 

2.  Giving  no  care;  heedless;  negligent;  un- 
thinking ; inattentive ; regardless ; unmindful. 

A Avoman,  the  more  curious  she  is  about  her  face,  is  com- 
monly the  more  careless  about  her  house.  B.  Jonson. 

0 ye  gods, 

I know  you  careless,  yet,  behold,  to  you 
From  childly  Avont  and  ancient  use  I call. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

3.  Done  or  said  without  care;  unconsidered: 
as,  a careless  act ; a careless  expression. 

With  such  a careless  force,  and  forceless  care, 

As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning, 

Bade  him  win  all.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  5. 

He  framed  the  careless  rhyme. 

Beattie,  The  Minstrel,  it  6. 
4f.  Not  receiving  care;  uncared  for.  [Rare.] 
Their  many  Avounds  and  carelesse  harmes. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  38. 
= Syn.  2 and  3.  Supine,  Indolent , etc.  (see  listless );  in- 
cautious, thoughtless,  remiss,  forgetful,  inconsiderate. 

carelessly  (kar'les-li),  adv.  In  a careless  man- 
ner or  way;  negligently;  heedlessly;  inatten- 
tively ; without  care  or  concern. 

An  ant  and  a grasshopper,  walking  together  on  a green, 
the  one  carelessly  skipping,  the  other  carefully  prying 
Avhat  winter’s  provision  Avas  scattered  in  the  way. 

Greene,  Conceited  Fable. 

carelessness  (kar'les -nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  careless ; heedlessness ; inat- 
tention; negligence. 

care-lined  (kar'lind),  a.  Marked  by  care ; hav- 
ing lines  deepened  by  care  or  trouble,  as  the 
face. 

That  swells  with  antic  and  uneasy  mirth 

The  hollow,  care-lined  cheek.  J.  Baillie. 

carencyf  (ka'ren-si),  n.  [=  F.  carence  = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  carencia  = It.  carenza,  carenzia,  < ML. 
carentia,  < L.  carcn{t-)s,  ppr.  of  carere,  want, 
be  without.  Cf.  caret1.]  Want;  lack;  defi- 
ciency. Bp.  Richardson. 
carene1!  (ka-ren'),  n.  [<  ME.  carene,  carine, 
barine,  bar  in  = MLG.  barene , barine , < ML.  ca- 
rena, a fast  of  forty  days,  Lent,  corrupted  (after 
the  OF.  form,  and  prob.  by  association  with  L. 
carere , want,  lack,  ML.  carentia , want,  penury: 
see  carency ) from  quadragintana , equiv.  to  qua- 
dragesima  (>  OF.  caresme,  F.  careme  = Pr.  ca- 
resma,  carema,  carama , quaresme , quareme  = 
Cat.  quaresma  = Sp.  cuaresma  = Pg.  quaresma 
= It.  quaresima ),  Lent,  lit.  (L.)  fortieth,  < L. 
quadraginta , forty:  see  quadragesima,  quaran- 
tine.] A forty  days’  fast  formerly  imposed  by 
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a bishop  upon  clergy  or  laity,  or  by  an  abbot 
upon  monks.  Smith’s  Diet.  Christ.  Aniiq. 

Also  Pope  Siluester  grauntyd  to  all  theym  y*  dayly  gothe 
to  the  chirche  of  Saint  Peter  the  iij.  part  of  alle  his  synnes 
releced,  . . . and  aboue  this  is  grauntyd  xxviij  C.  yere  of 
pardon,  and  the  merytis  of  as  many  lentis  or  karyns. 

Arnold's  Chronicle,  1502  (ed.  1811,  p.  146), 
Here  folow1  the  knowelege  of  what  a karyne  ys.  It  is  too 
goo  wulward  and  barfott  vij.  yere.  Item,  to  fast  on  bred 
and  watter  the  Fryday  vij.  yere.  Item,  in  vij.  yere  not 
too  slepe  oon  nyght  there  ne  slepith  a nother.  Item,  in 
vij.  yere  nott  to  com  vndir  noo  eouered  place  but  yf  it  bee 
too  here  masse  in  the  cliyTch  dore  or  porche.  Item,  in 
vij.  yere  not  to  ete  nor  dryncke  out  of  noo  vessel  but  in 
the  same  that  he  made  liys  auow  in.  Item,  he  that  fulflll- 
eth  alle  thes  poyntis  vij.  yere  during,  dothe  and  wynnethe 
a Karyne , that  ys  to  sey  a Lenton.  Thus  may  a man  haue 
at  Home  gret  pardon  and  soule  helth. 

Arnold’s  Chronicle,  1502  (ed.  1811,  p.  150). 

carene2t  (ka-ren'),  n.  [<  L.  carenum,  carcenum, 

< Gr.  mpotvov,  mpvivov,  napwov,  ] A sweet  wine 
boiled  down. 

Carene  is  boyled  nere 
From  three  til  two. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  204. 

carentanet  (kar'en-tan),  n.  [<  ML.  quarentena, 
carentena,  also  carena,  an  indulgence  or  exemp- 
tion from  the  fast  of  forty  days : see  carene 1 and 
quarantine.']  A papal  indulgence,  multiplying 
the  remission  of  penance  by  forties, 
caress  (ka-res'),  n.  [<  F.  caresse,  < It.  carezza 
= Bp.  carieia  = Pg.  caricias  (pi.),  endearment, 
fondness,  < ML.  caritia,  dearness,  value,  < L. 
cams,  dear  (whence  also  ult.  E.  cheer‘d,  charity, 
cherish,  q.  v.),  prob.  orig.  *camrus  = Skt.  kanira, 
beautiful,  charming,  < /cam,  love,  desire,  per- 
haps = L.  amare  (for  *camare ?),  love : see  amor, 
etc.  Cf.  W.  caru,  love,  = Ir.  earaim,  I love, 
cara,  a friend.]  An  act  of  endearment;  an 
expression  of  affection  by  touch,  as  by  strok- 
ing or  patting  with  the  hand:  as,  “conjugal 
caresses,”  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  56. 

Chilling  his  caresses 
By  the  coldness  of  her  manners. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xx.  1. 

caress  (ka-res'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  caresser  (=  It.  ca- 
rezzare;  cf.  Sp.  a-cariciar  = Pg.  cariciar,  a-cari- 
ciar),  < caresse,  a caress.]  1.  To  bestow  ca- 
resses upon ; fondle. 

Caress’d  or  chidden  by  the  dainty  hand. 

Tennyson,  Sonnets  to  a Coquette. 

Hence  — 2.  To  treat  with  fondness,  affection, 
or  kindness. 

Caressed  at  court  and  at  both  the  universities. 

Baker,  Charles  II.,  an.  1683. 

caressing  (ka-res'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  caress,  r.] 
Treating  with  endearment ; fondling ; affection- 
ate; fond:  as,  a caressing  manner, 
caressingly  (ka-res 'ing-li),  adv.  In  a caressing 
manner. 

Care  Sunday  (kar  sun'dfi).  [<  care,  grief,  + 
Sunday.  Compare  the  similar  G.  Char-,  Kar- 
freitag,  Good  Friday.  See  care,  «.]  A pro- 
vincial name  for  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent; 
Passion  Sunday.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
See  Carling. 

caret1  (ka'ret),  n.  [<  L.  caret,  there  is  wanting, 
3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  carere,  want,  lack : 
see  carency.]  A mark  ( /-.)  used  in  writing,  in 
correcting  printers’  proofs,  etc.,  to  indicate  the 
proper  place  of  something  that  is  interlined  or 
written  in  the  margin. 

caret2  (ka'ret),  n.  [<  NL.  caretta,  name  of  a 
turtle,  < Sp.  careta,  a mask  of  pasteboard,  a 
wire  mask  used  by  bee-keepers,  dim.  of  cara, 
the  face : see  cheer1.]  A name  of  the  hawkbill 
sea-turtle,  Eretmochelys  imbricata. 
caretaker  (kar'ta/'ker),  n.  One  who  takes  care 
of  something.  Specifically — (a)  One  who  is  employed 
at  a wharf,  quay,  or  other  exposed  place,  or  in  a building 
or  on  an  estate  during  the  absence  of  the  owner,  to  look 
after  goods  or  property  of  any  kind.  ( b ) A person  put 
upon  the  premises  of  an  insolvent  to  take  care  that  none 
of  the  property  is  removed. 

care-tuned  (kar'tund),  a.  Timed  or  modulated 
by  care  or  trouble ; mournful. 

More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  liege, 

Than  can  my  care-tun  d tongue  deliver  him. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  2. 

care-worn  (kar 'worn),  a . Worn,  oppressed,  or 
burdened  with  care ; showing  marks  of  care  or 
anxiety:  as,  he  was  weary  and  care-worn ; a 
care-worn  countenance. 

And  Philip's  rosy  face  contracting  grew 
Careworn  and  wan.  Tennyson , Enoch  Arden. 

Carex  (ka'reks),  n.  [L.,  a sedge  or  rush.]  1. 
A vast  genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Cypera- 
cese ; the  sedges.  They  are  perennial,  grass-like  herbs, 
growing  chiefly  in  wet  places,  with  triangular  solid  culms 
and  unisexual  flowers  aggregated  in  spikelets.  The  herb- 
age is  coarse  and  innutritious,  and  the  genus  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  A variety  of  C.  acuta,  however, 
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which  is  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Oregon,  is  remark- 
able for  yielding  an  excellent  quality  of  hay  ; and  the 
roots  of  the  sea-sedge,  C.  arenaria,  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  are  used  as  a substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  Over 
1,000  species  are  known,  distributed  all  over  the  world, 
though  they  are  rare  in  tropical  regions. 

2.  [/.  c. ; pi.  carices  (ka'ri-sez).]  A plant  of 
this  genus. 

A sand-bank  covered  with  scanty  herbage,  and  imper- 
fectly bound  together  by  bent-grass  and  carices . 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XL  631. 

careynet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  carrion. 
carft.  A Middle  English  (Anglo-Saxon  cearf) 
preterit  of  kerven,  carve. 

carfaxt  (kar'faks),  n.  [<  ME.  carfax,  carphax, 
carfans,  corruptions  of  carfoukes,  also  carfowgh, 

< OF.  carrefourgs,  carrefor,  carrefour,  quarre- 
four,  F.  carrefour  (whence  also  E.  carrefour)  = 
Pr.  carreforc,  < ML.  quadrifurcus,  having  four 
forks,  < L.  quatuor,  = E.  four,  + furca,  > AS. 
fore,  > E.  fork.]  A place  where  four  (or  more) 
roads  or  streets  meet:  now  used  only  as  the 
name  of  such  a place,  as  in  Oxford,  England. 

Then  thei  enbusshed  hem  a-gein  a carfowgh  of  vj  weyes. 

Merlin  (ed.  Wheatley),  ii.  273. 

carfoukest,  n.  See  carfax. 
carfuffle  (kar-fuf'l),  v.  and  n.  Same  as  cur- 
fuffle.  [Scotch.] 

carga  (kar'gji),  n.  [Sp.,  a load:  see  cargo'1-  and 
charge,  n.]  A Spanish  unit  both  of  weight  and 
of  measure,  varying  in  different  places  and  for 
different  commodities,  but  generally  about  275 
pounds  avoirdupois  as  a weight  and  48  gallons 
as  a measure. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  carga  — the  “burro”  or  donkey 
carga  of  150  lbs.,  and  the  “mule"  carga  of  800. 

L.  Hamilton,  Mex.  Handbook,  p.  28. 

cargazont  (kar'ga-zon),  n.  [Also  written  car- 
gason ; Sp.  carga'zdn  (>  F.  cargaison),  a cargo, 
aug.  of  cargo,  carga,  a load : see  cargo1.]  A 
cargo. 

The  ship  Swan  was  sailing  home  with  a cargazon  valued 
at  £80,000.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  42. 

cargeese,  n.  Plural  of  cargoose. 
cargo1  (kar'go),  n. ; pi.  cargoes  or  cargos  (-goz). 
[Sp.,  also  carga,  a burden,  load,  freight,  cargo 
(=  Pg.  cargo,  a charge,  office,  carga,  a burden, 
load,  = It.  carico,  carica,  also  carco,  - OF.  charge 
(AF.  *cark,  karic,  > ME.  kark,  cark:  see  cark), 
F.  charge,  a burden,  etc.,  > E.  charge,  ».),  < 
cargar  = F.  charger,  load,  > E.  charge,  v. : see 
charge.]  1.  The  lading  or  freight  of  a ship; 
the  goods,  merchandise,  or  whatever  is  con- 
veyed in  a ship  or  other  merchant  vessel.  The 
lading  within  the  hold  is  called  the  inboard  cargo,  in  dis- 
tinction from  freight,  such  as  horses  and  cattle,  carried 
on  deck.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  goods  only,  but 
in  a less  technical  sense  it  may  include  persons. 

Vessels  from  foreign  countries  have  come  into  our  ports 
and  gone  out  again  with  the  cargoes  they  brought. 

S.  Adams,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  457. 

2.  [Appar.  a slang  use,  perhaps  of  other  ori- 
gin. Cf.  cargo‘s.]  A term  of  contempt  applied 
to  aman,  usually  explained  as  “bully”  or  “bra- 
vo ” : found  only  in  the  following  passage. 

Will  the  royal  Augustus  cast  away  a gentleman  of  wor- 
ship, a captain  and  a commander,  for  a couple  of  con- 
demned caitiif  calumnious  cargos  ? 

B.  Jonson , Poetaster,  v.  1. 

To  break  out  a cargo.  See  break. 
cargo‘2t  (kar'go),  interj.  [Appar.  a corruption 
of  It.  cancro,  a canker,  used  also,  like  E.  pox,  as 
an  imprecation : see  canker.  Less  prob.  based 
on  It.  coraggio,  courage,  used  as  an  encourag- 
ing exclamation:  see  courage.]  An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  or  contempt. 

But  cargo!  my  fiddlestick  cannot  play  without  rosin. 

Wilkins,  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage  (1607). 
Twenty  pound  a year 

For  three  good  lives  ? Cargo ! hai  Trincalo ! 

T.  TomJcis  (?),  Albumazar. 

cargo-block  (kar'go-blok),  n.  A tackle  for 
hoisting  bales  and  packages,  which  disengages 
itself  automatically. 

cargoose  (kiir'gos),  n. ; pi.  cargeese  {- ges).  [< 
car-  (perhaps  < Gael,  cir,  a cock’s  comb  or  crest) 
+ goose.]  The  gaunt  or  great  crested  grebe, 
Podiceps  cristatus.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cariacou  (kar'i-a-ko),  n.  [Tupi  cariacu.]  The 
native  name  of  some  kind  of  South  American 
deer,  extended  to  all  American  deer  of  the 
genus  Cariacus  (which  see). 

Cariacus  (ka-ri'a-kus),  n.  [NL.  ( J . E.  Gray), 
< cariacou.]  The  genus  of  deer  ( Cervidw ) of 
which  the  Virginia  or  common  white-tailed 
deer  of  North  America,  Cariacus  virginianus,  is 
typical.  It  also  includes  the  black-tail  or  mule-deer(C. 
macrotis),  the  Columbian  deer  (C.  colmnbianus),  and  others 
all  of  which  are  smaller  than  the  stags  (the  genus  Cervus) 
and  otherwise  different.  See  also  cut  under  mule-deer. 
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Doe  of  the  Virginia  Deer  ( Cariacus  'virginianus'). 


cariama,  siriema  (sar-i-a'ma,  sir-i-a'mii),  n. 
[Tupi  cariama  (Brisson,  Maregrave),  later 
written  gariama,  ceriema,  sariama,  seriema.] 
1.  The  native  name  of  a grallatorial  bird  of 
South  America,  the  seriema. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.] 
A genus  of  birds  (Brisson,  1760),  the  type  be- 
ing the  seriema,  the  Palamedea  cristata  (Lin- 
nteus),  Microdactylus  maregravii  (Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire ) , Dicholophus  cristatus  (Illiger) , n o w usu- 
ally called  Cariama  cristata : a bird  of  uncertain 
affinities,  sometimes  classed  with  cranes,  some- 
times with  hawks,  and  again  left  by  itself. 
Cariamidse  (kar-i-am'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1850),  < Cariama  + -idee.]  The  family  of 
birds  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  Cariama 
cristata,  or  seriema.  The  form  Cariamince  (G.  R. 
Gray,  1871)  is  found  as  a subfamily  name.  Besides  the  seri- 
ema,  the  family  contains  a related  though  quite  distinct 
species,  Chunga  burmeisteri.  Also  called  Dicholophidce. 

cariamoid  (kar'i-a-moid),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Cariamoidece. 
Cariamoidese  (kar'ri-a-moi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cariama  + -oidece.H  A superfamily  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Cariamidce,  upon 
the  supposition  that  these  birds  are  either 
crane-like  hawks  or  hawk-like  cranes. 

Carian  (ka'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Caria  (Gr. 
K apta)  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
ancient  kingdom  and  province  of  Caria,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

II.  n.  A native  of  Caria,  or  the  language  of 
the  primitive  people  of  Caria,  who  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  Greeks, 
cariatedt  (ka'ri-a-ted),  a.  [<  ML.  cariatus,  pp. 
of  caviare, < L.  carian(t-)s,  adj.,  decaying,  rotten, 

< caries,  decay:  see  caries.]  Same  as  carious. 
Carib,  Caribbee  (kar'ib,  -i-be),  n.  [<  Sp.  Pg. 

Caribe,  a Carib.  See  cannibal.]  A member 
of  any  one  of  a group  of  tribes  inhabiting 
certain  portions  of  the  northern  part  of 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean  islands. 
— Black  Caribs,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Caribs  and 
of  negroes. 

Caribbean  (kar-i-be'an),  a.  [NL.  Caribseus, 
Caribbseus ; < Caribbee  + -an.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Caribs  or  Caribbees,  or  to  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles, formerly  inhabited  bythem,  comprising 
the  eastern  and  southern  chains  of  the  West 
Indies,  or  to  the  sea  between  the  West  Indies 
and  the  mainland  of  America.  Also  spelled 
Carribbean — Caribbean  bark.  See  horifi. 
Caribbee,  n.  See  Carib.  Also  spelled  Caribee, 
Carribbee. 

caribe  (ka-re'ba),  n.  [Sp.,  a Carib,  a cannibal : 
see  Carib  and  cannibal.]  The  vernacular  name 
of  a very  voracious  South  American  fish,  Ser- 
rasalmo  piraya,  and  other  eharaeins  of  the 
subfamily  Serrasalmoninai  (which  see). 

In  some  localities  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  catch  fishes 
with  the  hook  and  line,  as  the  fish  hooked  is  immediately 
attacked  by  the  caribe  . . . and  tom  to  pieces  before  it  can 
be  withdrawn  from  the  water.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist. , III.  134. 

Caribee,  n.  See  Caribbee. 
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caribou,  cariboo  (kar'i-bo),  n.  [Can.  F.  cari-  Caridea  (ka-rid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  uaptg 
bou  ; Micmac  kalibu,  pawer,  scratcher.]  Tlie  (itapid-),  a shrimp  or  prawn:  see  Carides.)  A 
American  woodland  reindeer,  Rangifer  cari-  series  or  division  of  macrurous  decapod  crus- 
bou  or  R.  tarandus,  inhabiting  northerly  North  taceans,  containing  the  shrimps,  prawns,  etc. 
America  as  far  as  the  limit  of  trees,  where  it  a all<i  varied  group,  characterized  by  the  sepa 


is  replaced  by  the  barren-ground  reindeer,  to 
which  the  name  is  also  extended.  It  is  a variety 
of  the  reindeer,  and  has  never  been  domesticated,  but  is 
an  object  of  chase  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh. 

Carica  (kar'i-ka),  n.  [NL.,  a new  use  of  L.  ca ■ 


rica,  a kind  of  dry  fig  (sc  .ficus,  fig),  lit.  Carian;  caridean  (ka-rid'e-an), 
tem.  of  Caricus,  \ Caria  • see  Carian.~\  1.  A taining  to  or  having  the 


ration  of  the  carapace  from  the  mandibular  and  antennal 
segments,  by  the  large  basal  scale  of  the  antennse,  and  by 
only  one  or  two  pairs  of  chelate  limbs.  It  corresponds  to 
Latreille’s  Carides,  or  fourth  section  of  such  crustaceans, 
and  is  divided  into  several  modern  families,  as  Alpheidce, 
Crangonidce,  Palcemonidce,  and  Penceidce. 

a.  and  n.  I.  a . Per- 

, . , - _ . _ . _ taining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cari - 

genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Papayacese,  con-  dea;  caridomorphic. 

sisting  of  about  20  species,  which  are  natives  n.  n.  A member  of  the  Caridea  or  Carido- 
of  tropical  America.  The  best-known  is  C.  Pa-  morpha. 

paya,  the  papaw  (which  see).— 2f.  A kind  of  Carides’ (kar'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  *Caris, 
dry  fig  ; a lenten  fig.  A.  Phillips , 1706.  . < Gr.  Kapig,  pi.  Kapideg,  later  napideq,  a small  crus- 

cancature  (kar'i-ka-tur),  n.  [Formerly  in  It.  tacean,  prob.  a shrimp  or  prawn.]  A synonym 
form  caricatwra  = D.  karikatuur  = G.  carica-  0f  Crustacea.  Haeckel. 

tur,  kankatur  = Dan.  Sw.  karikatur,  < F.  cari-  Carididae  (ka-rid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < •Caris 
cature,  < It.  caricatura  (==  Sp.  Pg.  caricatura ),  (see  Carides ) + -idee.]  In  some  systems  of 
a satirical  picture,  \ caricare , load,  overload,  classification,  a family  of  macrurous  decapod 
exaggerate,  = F.  charger y load,  > E.  charge , q.  crustaceans;  the  prawns  and  shrimps.  It  con- 


v.]  A representation,  pictorial  or  descriptive, 
in  which  beauties  or  favorable  points  are  con- 
cealed or  perverted  and  peculiarities  or  defects 


tains  snob  genera  as  Palcemon,  Peneeus,  Crangon, 
Pontonia,  Alpheus,  and  is  conterminous  with 
Caridea. 


represented  ridiculous,  while  a general  like- 
ness is  retained. 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  he  [Dryden]  seizes  a very  coarse 
and  marked  distinction,  and  gives  us,  not  a likeness,  but 
a strong  caricature , in  which  a single  peculiarity  is  pro- 
truded, and  everything  else  neglected. 

Macaulay , Dryden. 


exaggerated,  so  as  to  make  the  person  or  thing  Caridomorpha  (kar'T-do-mor'fa),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  saptg  (sapid-),  a shrimp  or  prawn,  + yop<f>ri, 
form,  shape.  See  Caridea,  Carides,  etc.]  A di- 
vision of  macrurous  Crustacea;  caridean  crusta- 
ceans proper,  as  prawns  and  shrimps.  Huxley. 
caridomorphic  (kar/'i-do-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Cari- 
domorpha + -ic.)  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
Perhaps  a sketch  drawn  by  an  alien  hand,  in  the  best  ^.characters  of  the  Caridomorpha  ; caridean. 

canes  (ka  n-ez),  n.  [==  F.  cane  = Sp.  caries  = 
Pg.  carie , caries  = It.  carie , < L.  caries  (ML. 
also  caria),  decay,  prop,  a hard,  dry  decay,  as 
of  wood,  bones,  walls,  etc.]  1.  A destructive 
disease  of  bone,  causing  a friable  condition  and 
worm-eaten  appearance,  attended  with  suppu- 
ration. It  is  probable  that  several  distinct 
pathological  processes  lead  to  this  morbid  con- 
dition.— 2.  A disease  of  the  teeth,  resulting  in 
the  disintegration  of  their  substance  and  the 
formation  of  cavities.  In  man  and  carnivorous 
animals  it  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  one 
of  the  bacteria,  Lcptotlirix  huccalis.  See  Lep - 
tothrix. — 3.  In  hot.,  decay  of  the  walls  of  the 
cells  and  vessels. 


faith,  might  have  an  air  of  caricature. 

Howells , Venetian  Life,  xx. 
=S yn.  Caricature , Burlesque , Parody,  Travesty.  The  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  a caHcature  is  that  it  absurdly  ex- 
aggerates that  which  is  characteristic,  it  may  be  by  pic- 
ture or  by  language.  A burlesque  renders  its  subject  lu- 
dicrous by  an  incongruous  manner  of  treating  it,  as  by 
treating  a grave  subject  lightly,  or  alight  subject  gravely. 
Burlesque  may  be  intentional  or  not.  A parody  inten- 
tionally burlesques  a literary  composition,  generally  a 
poem,  by  imitating  its  form,  style,  or  language.  In  a 
parody  the  characters  are  changed,  while  in  a travesty 
they  are  retained,  only  the  language  being  made  absurd. 
(See  travesty.)  In  a burlesque  of  a literary  work  the  char- 
acters are  generally  changed  into  others  which  ludicrously 
suggest  their  originals. 

caricature  (kar'i-ka-tur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
caricatured,  ppr.  caricaturing.  [<  caricature, 
»• ; ’ ‘ ■ ; ” 
make  or  draw  a caricature  of;  represent  in 
the  manner  of  a caricature ; burlesque. 

Hogarth  caricatured  Churchill  under  the  form  of  a ca- 
nonical bear,  with  a club,  and  a pot  of  beer. 

Walpole , Anecdotes,  IV.  iv. 

So  much  easier  it  is  to 
caricature  life  from  our 
own  sickly  conception  of 
it,  than  to  paint  it  in  its 
noble  simplicity. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books, 

[1st  ser.,  p.  376. 

caricature-plant 

(kar'i-ka-tur-plant), 
n.  An  acanthaeeous 
plant  of  the  Indian 
archipelago,  Grapto- 
phyllum  hortensc : so 
called  from  the  cu- 
rious variegation  of 
the  leaves,  which  are 
often  so  lined  as  to 
present  grotesque 
likenesses  to  the  hu- 
man profile. 

caricaturist  (kar'i- 
ka-tur-ist),  n.  [<  caricature  + -ist;  = F.  carica- 
turiste  = Sp.  caricaturista.)  One  who  draws  or 


= F.  caricaturer  = Sp.  caricaturar .]  To  carillon  (kar'i-lon),  n.  [<  F.  carillon,  formerly 
a ™ vow  o " av„>o  ...  ajg0  carrmon,  quariUon  (Cotgrave)  (>  It.  cari- 

glione  (Florio) =Pg.  carrilhao  =ML.  carillonus), 
a var.  of  OF.  *carignon,  carenon,  quarregnon,  a 
chime  of  bells,  a carillon,  orig.  appar.  a set  of 
four  bells,  being  identical  with  OF.  carillon, 
carrillon,  quarillon,  karillon,  also  carignon,  carri- 
gnon,  carrinon,  carenon,  carrenon,  carregnon,  car- 
reignon,  quarreignon,  etc.,  a square,  a square  of 
parchment,  parchment  or  paper  folded  square, 
< ML.  quaternioln-),  a paper  folded  in  four 
leaves,  a quire  (prop.,  as  in  LL.  quaternio(n-), 
a set  of  four),  equiv.  to  quaternium,  quaternus, 
quaternum,  paper  folded  in  four  leaves,  a quire, 
> OF.  quaer,  quaier,  quayer  (>  E.  quire1),  cayer, 
mod.  F.  cahier,  < L.  quaterni,  four  each,  < quar- 
ter, four  times,  < quatuor  = E.  four : see  quater- 
nion, a doublet  of  carillon,  quire 1 and  cahier, 
approximate  doublets,  and  quadrille,  carrel 2, 
etc.,  square,  etc.,  related  words.]  1.  A set 
of  stationary  bells  tuned  so  as  to  play  regu- 
larly composed  melodies,  and  sounded  by  the 
action  of  the  hand  upon  a keyboard  or  by  ma- 
chinery. It  differs  from  a chime  or  peal  in  that  the  bells 
are  fixed  instead  of  swinging,  and  are  of  greater  number. 
The  number  of  bells  in  a chime  or  peal  never  exceeds  12 ; 
a carillon  often  consists  of  40  or  50.  The  carillons  of  the 

__  Netherlands  were  formerly  famous,  but  the  best  are  now 

writes  caricatures;  specifically,  one  who  occu-  found  in  England.  The  carillon  of  Antwerp  cathedral 
pies  himself  with  drawing  pictorial  caricatures.  conslsts  o£  60  bells : that  of  EruKes  13  mucb  larKer' 


Carinellidse 

carinal  (ka-ri'nal),  a.  [<  carina  + -al;  = F. 
carinal .]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a Ca- 
rina.— 2.  In  hot.,  having  the  keel  or  two  lower 
petals  of  a flower  inclosing  the  others : applied 
to  a form  of  estivation  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
family  Ceesalpiniace.se. 

Carinaria  (kar-i-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  carina, 
a keel ; from  the  shape.  See  careen .]  A ge- 
nus of  nucleobranchiate  mol- 
luscous animals,  of  the  order 
Heteropoda,  referable  to  the 
family  Firolidai,  or  Pterotra- 
clieidai,  or  made  the  type  of  a 

Carinaria  cymbium.  family  CarindriidCC.  Tile  vis- 
ceral sac  is  a projecting  saccular 
mass,  placed  at  the  limit  of  the  hinder  region  of  the  foot, 
covered  with  the  mantle  and  a hat-shaped  shell.  The 
shells  are  known  to  collectors  under  the  names  of  Venus's- 
slipper  and  glass-nautilus.  The  gills  are  protected  by  a 
small  and  very  delicate  Rhell  of  glassy  translucence.  The 
animal  itself  is  about  2 inches  long,  and  is  of  oceanic  hab- 
its. It  is  so  transparent  that  the  vital  functions  may  be 
watched  with  the  aid  of  a microscope, 
carinarian  (kar-i-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Carinaria  or  family 
Carinariidce. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  genus  Carinaria  or 
family  Carinariidos ; a carinariid. 
carinariid  (kar-i-na'ri-id),  n.  A heteropod  of 
the  family  Carinariidce. 

Carinariidse  (kar^i-na-ri'i-de),  n . pi.  [NL.,  < 
Carinaria  + -idee."]  A family  of  gastropod 
mollusks,  of  the  order  Heteropoda , represented 
by  the  genera  Carinaria  and  Cardiapoda.  They 
have  a greatly  reduced  visceral  mass  and  a hyaline  shell, 
well-developed  tentacles,  projecting  gills  beneath  the  mar- 
gin of  the  shell,  and  a prominent  mesopodium  or  middle 
lobe  of  the  foot,  produced  like  a keel  or  vertical  fin  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  body,  whence  the  name.  See 
cut  under  Carinaria. 

Carinatse  (kar-i-na'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi. 
of  L.  carinatus , keel-shaped:  see  carinate.'] 
One  of  two  prime  divisions  of  birds  instituted 
by  Merrem  in  1813 ; his  Aves  carinatce,  including 
all  birds  then  known  to  have  a carinate  sternum, 
as  opposed  to  Aves  ratitce , or  “ flat-breasted” 
birds,  consisting  of  the  struthious  orratite  birds. 
The  division  was  adopted  in  1867  by  Huxley,  who  ranged 
the  class  Aves  in  the  three  “ orders  ” of  Saururce,  Ratitce , 
and  Carinatce,  and  it  is  now  generally  current.  The  Cari - 
natce  include  all  ordinary  birds  (all  living  birds  excepting 
the  Ratitce).  They  have  no  teeth;  a carinate  sternum 
(see  cut  under  carinate);  few  caudal  vertebne  ending  in  a 
pygostyle ; wings  developed,  and  with  rare  exceptions  fit 
for  flight;  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  ankylosed;  nor- 
mally in  adult  life  no  free  tarsal  bones  and  only  two  free 
carpal  bones;  heterocoelous  or  saddle-shaped  vertebrae; 
the  scapula  and  coracoid  (with  few  exceptions)  meeting 
at  less  than  a right  angle ; and  the  furculum  usually  per- 
fected. The  Carinatce  are  made  by  Coues  one  of  five  sub- 
classes of  Aves. 

carinate  (kar'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  carinatus,  keel- 
shaped,  pp.  of  carinare,  furnish  with  a keel  or 
shell,  < carina,  keel,  shell,  etc.:  see  careen .] 
Shaped  like  or  furnished  with  a keel ; Reeled. 
Specifically — (a)  In  bot.,  having  a longitudinal  ridge  like  a 
keel,  as  the  glume  of  many  grasses.  ( b ) In  zool.,  ridged 


Caricature-plant  ( Graptophyllum 
hor  tense). 


carices,  n.  Plural  of  carex,  2. 
cariein,  caricine  (kar'i-sin),  n.  [<  Carica  + 
-in2,  - ine 2.]  A proteolytic  ferment  contained 
in  the  juice  of  the  green  fruit  of  the  papaya- 
tree,  Carica  Papaya.  Also  called  papain  and 
papayotin. 


consists  of  60  bells ; that  of  Bruges  is  much  larger. 

2.  A small  instrument  furnished  with  hells, 
properly  tuned,  and  with  finger-keys  like  those 
of  the  pianoforte. — 3.  A simple  air  adapted  to 
be  performed  on  a set  of  bells. — 4.  The  rapid 
ringing  of  several  large  bells  at  tbe  same  time, 
with  no  attempt  to  produce  a tune  or  the  effect 


caricdgraphy  (kar-i-kog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  L.  carex  -/  i . / -x  rT  ^ 

(caric-),  sedge,  + Gr.  -• ypajtla , writing,  < ypd<t>eLv,  Carina  (ka-n  na),  n. ; pi.  cornice  (-ne).  [L.,  the 

write.]  A description  or  an  account  of  sedges  °)  ? see  car^e^'\  -A  Specifl- 

-n  . ...  _ A callv — (a)  In  bot..  same  as  keel.  4.  (0  In  zool.  ar 


of  the  genus  Carex. 

caricologist  (kar-i-kol'o-jist),  n.  [<  *caricol- 
ogy  (<  L.  carex  ( carie-) \ sedge,  + Gr.  -loyia,  < 
leyuv,  speak:  see  -ology)  + -ist.)  A botanist 
who  especially  studies  plants  of  the  genus 
Carex. 

oaricous  (kar'i-kus),  a.  [<  L.  carica,  a kind 
of  dry  fig  (see  Carica),  + - ous .]  Resembling  a 
fig : as,  a caricous  tumor. 

Oarida  (kar'i-da),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Caridea. 


cally — (a)  In  bot.,  same  as  keel , 4.  (b)  In  zool.  and  anat. 
a median,  inferior  part  of  a thing,  like  or  likened  to  a 
keel : especially  applied  in  ornithology  to  the  keel  of  the 
breast-bone  which  most  birds  possess,  such  birds  being 
called  carinate,  and  constituting  a prime  division,  Cari- 
natce. See  carinate. 

2.  An  intermediate  piece,  between  tbe  tergum 
and  the  scutum,  of  the  multivalve  carapace  of  a 
cirriped,  as  a barnacle  or  an  acom-shell.  See 

cuts  under  Balanus  and  Lepas Carina  fomicis, 

the  keel  of  the  fornix,  a median  longitudinal  ridge  upon 
the  under  surface  of  that  part  of  the  brain. 


Carinate  Sternum  of  Common  Fowl,  side  and  front  views,  showing  ca, 
the  carina  or  keel  characteristic  of  Carinata,  borne  upon  the  lopho- 
steon,  which  extends  from  r , the  rostrum  or  manubrium,  to  mx , the 
middle  xiphoid  process  or  xiphisternum ; plo , pleurosteon,  bearing  cp, 
the  costal  process;  and  mo,  the  bifurcated  matosteon. 

lengthwise  beneath,  as  if  keeled : specifically  applied  in 
ornithology  to  the  keeled  sternum  of  most  birds,  and  to 
the  birds  possessing  such  a sternum. 

carinated  (kar'i-na-ted),  a.  Having  a keel; 
keeled. 

carinet,  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  careen. 

Carinella  (kar-i-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
carina,  keel,  vessel,  shell,  etc. : see  carina,  ca- 
reen.) The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cari- 
nellidce. 

Carinellidse  (kar-i-nel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Carinella  + -id®.]  A family  of  rhynehocoelous 
turbellarians,  or  nemertean  worms,  represented 
by  the  genus  Carinella,  having  the  lowest  type 
of  structure  among  the  Nemertea.  The  family 


Carinellidae 

typifies  a prime  division  of  the  Nemertea,  called 
Palceonemertea  (which  see), 
cariniform  (ka-rin'i-form),  o.  [<  L.  carina, 
keel,  + forma,  shape.]  Carinate  in  form ; hav- 
ing the  shape  or  appearance  of  a carina  or 
keel:  specifically  applied  to  the  long,  thin, 
sharp  adipose  fin  of  certain  siluroid  fishes, 
carinolateral  (ka-ri-no-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L. 
carina,  a keel;  + latus,  side:  see  lateral.']  In 
Cirripedia,  lying  on  each  side  of  the  carina. 
See  cut  under  Ilalanus. 

On  each  side  of  the  carina  is  a compartment  termed  ca- 
rino-lateral.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  254. 

Carinthian  (ka-rin'thi-an),  a.  and  ».  [<  Ca- 

rinthia  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Carin- 
thia,  a crown-land  and  duchy  of  the  Austrian 
empire  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Tyrol  and  north- 
east of  Italy:  as,  the  Carinthian  Alps.— Carin- 
thian process,  in  metal.,  a process  in  use  in  Carinthia  for 
converting  pig-  into  wrought-iron,  the  metal  being  treated 
in  the  form  of  thin  disks  which  are  worked  into  blooms, 
ready  to  be  hammered  out  into  bars. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Carinthia. 
cariole  (kar'i-ol),  n.  [=  Dan.  kariol,  < F.  cari- 
ole,  now  carriole,  = Pr.  carriol,  m.,  carriola,  f., 

< It.  carriuola  = Sp.  carriola,  a small  vehicle, 
dim.  of  It.  Sp.  Pg.  carro,  a vehicle,  car:  see 
car  1.  Hence  by  simulation  E.  carryall.]  1.  A 
small  open  carriage ; a kind  of  calash. — 2.  A 
covered  cart. 

cariopsis,  n.  See  caryopsis. 
cariosity  (ka-ri-os'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  cariosus,  cari- 
ous, + -ity.]  The  state  of  being  carious, 
carious  (ka/ri-us),  a.  [=  F.  carieux  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  carioso,  < L.  cariosus,  < caries,  decay : see 
caries.]  1.  Affected  with  caries ; decayed  or 
decaying,  as  a bone. — 2.  Having  a corroded 
appearance : applied  in  entomology  to  surfaces 
which  are  thickly  covered  with  deep  and  very 
irregular  depressions,  with  jagged  ridges  be- 
tween them,  like  a metal  plate  that  has  been 
exposed  to  a strong  acid, 
cariousness  (ka'ri-us-nes),  n.  Same  as  cariosity. 
caritative  (kar'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
caritativo,  < ML.  caritativus,  < L.  carita(t-)s, 
love,  charity:  see  charity.]  Benevolent;  be- 
neficent; charitable.  [Bare  ] 

Then  follows  the  caritative  principle,  . . . the  princi- 
ple of  brotherly  love,  as  seen  in  voluntary  action  in  behalf 
of  others.  R.  T.  Ely,  Past  and  Present  of  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  53. 

car-jack  (kar'jak),  n.  A screw  or  hydraulic 
jack  used  in  lifting  cars  or  locomotives,  or  in 
replacing  them  on  the  track  when  derailed, 
cariacou,  n.  See  cariacou. 
cark  (kark),  n.  [<  ME.  carle,  trouble,  anxiety 
(the  alleged  AS.  *carc,  *cearc,  *be-carcian,  *be- 
cearcian  are  not  found),  < AF.  *cark,  kark,  a 
load,  burden,  weight,  the  unassibilated  form 
of  OF.  charge,  > ME.  charge  (which  varies  with 
cark  in  some  instances),  a load,  burden;  cf. 
cark,  chark3,  v.,  also  charge  and  cargo.  The 
W.  c arc,  care,  anxiety  (>  carcus,  solicitous),  = 
Gael,  care,  care,  =Bret.  karg,  aload,  burden,  are 
prob.  from  E.  or  F.  The  resemblance  to  care, 
with  which  cark  is  alliteratively  associated,  is 
accidental.  ] If.  A load;  a burden:  a weight; 
specifically,  an  old  measure  of  weight  for  wool, 
equal  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  a sarplar. — 2.  A 
burden  of  care ; a state  of  anxious  solicitude ; 
care;  concern;  trouble;  distress.  [Archaic.] 
Now  I see  that  al  the  cark  schal  fallen  on  myn  heed. 

Gamelyn,  1.  754. 

And  what  then  follows  all  your  carke  and  caring 
And  self-affliction?  Massinger , Roman  Actor,  ii.  1. 

And  at  night  the  swart  mechanic  comes  to  drown  his  cark 
and  care, 

Quaffing  ale  from  pewter  tankards,  in  the  master’s  antique 
chair.  Longfellow , Nuremberg. 

cark  (kark),  v.  [<  cark,  n. ; < ME.  carken,  also 
charken,  varying  with  chargen,  load,  burden,  < 
AF.  *carker  (in  comp,  sorkarker,  surcharge, 
deskarker,  discharge),  unassibilated  form  of 
OF.  charger,  load:  see  cark,  n.,  and  charge,  t>.] 
I.  trans.  1 . To  load ; burden ; load  or  oppress 
with  grief,  anxiety,  or  care;  worry;  perplex; 
vex.  [Archaic.] 

Car  kid  [var.  charkid]  wit  care.  Cursor  Mundi,  1.  23994. 

Thee  nor  carketh  care  nor  slander. 

Tennyson , A Dirge. 

2f.  To  bring  to  be  by  care  or  anxiety;  make  by 
carking. 

Care  and  cark  himself  one  penny  richer.  South. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  be  full  of  care,  anxious,  so- 
licitous, or  concerned. 

Carking  and  caring  all  that  ever  you  can  to  gather  goods 
and  rake  riches  together.  Hollarid,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  5. 

Hark,  my  husband,  he’s  singing  and  hoiting, — and  I’m 
fain  to  cark  and  care. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  i.  3. 
64 
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carking  (kar'king),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  carle , v.] 
Distressing ; perplexing ; giving  anxiety : now 
scarcely  used  except  in  the  phrase  carking  care 
or  cares . 

Thrice  happy  and  ever  to  be  envied  little  Burgh,  . . . 
without  vainglory,  without  riches,  without  learning,  and 
all  their  train  of  carking  cares. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  162. 

carkled  (kar'kld),  a.  [E.  dial.]  Crumpled; 
wavy. 

And  the  blades  of  grass  that  straightened  to  it  turned 
their  points  a little  way;  . . . yet  before  their  carkled 
edges  bent  more  than  a driven  saw,  down  the  water  came 
again.  R.  D.  Elackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  118. 

carl  (karl),  n.  [(1)  Early  mod.  E.  and  Sc.  also 
carle,  < ME.  carl,  carle,  < AS.  carl,  a man,  churl, 
as  a proper  name  Carl  (after  OHG.),  in  carles 
wain,  ‘the  carl’s  or  churl’s  wain,’  now  Charles’s 
Wain  (q.  v.,  under  wain),  and  (after  Scand.)  in 
comp.,  ‘-man,’  in  butse-carl,  ship-man,  hus-carl, 
hiis-karl,  ‘house-carl,’  one  of  the  king’s  body- 
guard (=  OPries.  hus-kerl,  a man  (vassal),  = 
Icel.  hiis-karl,  a man  (vassal),  one  of  the  king’s 
body-guard),  or  ‘male,’  ‘he-,’  as  in  carl-man, 
ME.  carman  (Icel.  karl-madhr),  a man  (as  op- 
posed to  a woman),  *carl-cat  (North.  E.  carl- 
cat),  a male  cat,  *carl-fugel  (=  Icel.  karl-fugl), 
a male  bird  (the  last  two  forms  in  Somner,  but 
not  found  in  use),  OD.  kaerle,  a man,  husband, 
churl,  fellow,  D.  karel,  a fellow,  = OHG.  karl, 
karal,  charl,  charal,  MHG.  karl  (OHG.  also 
charlo,  charle,  MHG.  cliarle,  karle),  a man,  hus- 
band, G.  (after  LG.)  kerl,  a fellow,  = Icel.  karl, 
a man  (as  opposed  to  a woman),  a churl,  an  old 
man  (also  in  comp.,  ‘male,’  ‘he-’),  = Norw.  Sw. 
Dan.  karl,  a man,  fellow ; used  also  as  a proper 
name,  AS.  'Carl,  E.  Carl,  Karl  (after  G.)  = D. 
Karel  = Dan.  Karl,  Carl  = Sw.  Karl  = OHG. 
Karl,  Karal,  MHG.  Karl,  Karel,  Karle,  G.  Karl, 
Carl,  whence  (from  OHG.)  ML.  Carlus,  Caro- 
lus, Karlus,  Karolus,  Karulus,  NL.  Carolus,  > 
It.  Carlo  = Sp.  Pg.  Carlos  = OF.  Karlus,  F. 
Charles,  > E.  Charles  (see  carolus,  carotin,  Caro- 
line, etc.) ; the  same,  but  with  diff.  orig.  vowel, 
as  (2)  MLG.  kerle,  LG.  kerl,  kerel,  kirl  (>  G. 
kerl)  = OD.  keerle,  D.  kerel,  a man,  churl,  fel- 
low, = OPries.  kerl  (in  comp,  hus-kerl,  above 
mentioned),  Fries,  tzerl,  tzirl  = AS.  ccorl,  a 
churl,  E.  churl,  q.  v. ; appar.,  with  formative  -l, 
from  a root  *kar,  *ker,  and  by  some  connected, 
doubtfully,  with  Skt.  jdra,  a lover.]  1 . A man ; 
a robust,  strong,  or  hardy  man ; a fellow.  [Now 
only  poetical,  or  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  mellere  was  a stout  carl  for  the  nones. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  645. 
Why  sitt’st  thou  by  that  ruined  hall, 

Thou  aged  carle  so  stern  and  gray  ? Scott. 

2.  A rustic;  a boor;  a clown;  a churl. 

Therein  a cancred  crabbed  Carle  does  dwell, 

That  has  no  skill  of  Court  nor  courtesie. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  3. 

It  seems  as  if  you  had  fallen  asleep  a carle,  and  awak- 
ened a gentleman.  Scott,  Monastery,  I.  223. 

3.  Same  as  carl-hemp.  [Scotch.] 

car  It  (karl),  v.  i.  [<  carl,  n.]  To  act  like  a churl. 

They  [old  persons]  carle  many  times  as  they  sit,  and  talk 
to  themselves;  they  are  angry,  waspish,  displeased  with 
themselves.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  132. 

carl-cat  (karl'kat),  7i.  A male  cat ; a tomcat. 
Grose.  [North.  Eng.] 

carl-crab  (karl'krab),  n.  A local  Scotch  name 
of  the  male  of  the  common  black-clawed  sea- 
crab,  Cancer  pagurus. 
carle1,  n.  and  v.  See  carl. 
carle2,  n.  Same  as  caurale. 

Carle  Sunday  (karl  sun'da).  See  Carling i,  1, 
and  Care  Sunday. 

carlet  (kar'let),  n.  [<  F.  carrelet,  a square  file, 
a three-edged  sword  (>  Sp.  carrelet,  a straight 
needle  with  a triangular  point),  dim.  of  OF. 
carrel,  F.  carreau,  a square,  tile,  pane:  see 
carrel 2 and  quarrel 2.]  A single-cut  file  with 
a triangular  section,  used  by  comb-makers, 
carl-hemp  (karl'hemp),  n.  Female  hemp:  so 
called  because,  from  its  greater  coarseness 
and  robustness,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  male. 
Come,  firm  .Resolve,  take  thon  the  van, 

Thou  stalk  o’  carl-hemp  in  man ! 

Burns,  To  Dr.  Blacklock. 

carlick  (kar'lik),  n.  [E.  dial,  form  of  charlock, 
q.  v.]  Same  as  charlock.  [Local,  Eng.] 
carlie  (kar'li),  n.  [Sc.,  dim.  of  carl.]  1.  A 
little  carl. — 2.  A boy  who  has  the  appearance 
or  manners  of  a little  old  man.  Jamieson. 
carlin,  carline1  (kar'lin),  n.  [Also  carling,  < 
Icel.  karlinna,  a woman,  = Dan.  kaslling,  prop. 
*kcerling,  = Sw.  karung,  an  old  woman,  a crone ; 
cf.  karl,  a man:  see  carl.]  An  old  woman:  a 
contemptuous  term  for  any  woman.  [Scotch.] 


Car  list 

The  carline  she  was  stark  and  sture, 

She  aif  the  hinges  dang  the  dure. 

Cospatrick  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  155X 

Carlina  (kar-li'na),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  carline  = Sp. 
It.  carlina) ; so  called,  it  is  said,  after  the  em- 
peror Charlemagne  (OHG.  Karl),  whose  army, 
according  to  the  doubtful  story,  was  saved  from 
a plague  by  the  use  of  this  root.]  A genus 
of  Asteracess  differing  from  the  true  thistles 
in  having  the  scales  of  the  involnero  scarious 
and  colored.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean  region.  The  most  common  is  the  car- 
line  thistle,  C.  vulgaris,  the  scales  of  which  are  so  hygro- 
scopic that  the  heads  are  used  as  a natural  weather-glass. 
The  root  of  C.  acaulis , also  called  carline  thistle,  had  for- 
merly a high  reputation  for  medicinal  virtues  in  various 
diseases. 

carline1,  n.  See  carlin. 
carline2  (kar'lin),  n.  [<  F.  carlin,  < It.  carlino : 
see  carlino .]  Same  as  carlino,  1. 
carline3  (kiir'lin),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  carline,  the 
thistle,  so  called : see  Carlina.]  I.  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Carlina : as,  the  carline  thistle. 

II.  «.  A kind  of  thistle,  Carlina  vulgaris  or 
C.  acaulis.  See  Carlina. 
jarline4,  carling2  (kar'lin,  -ling),  n.  [<  F.  car- 
lingue  = Sp.  Pg.  carlinga=  Buss,  karlinsu;  ori- 
gin unknown.]  1.  A piece  of  timber  in  a ship, 
ranging  fore  and  aft  from  one  deck-beam  to  an- 
other, and  forming  with  the  beams  a framing 
for  the  deck-planks  to  rest  upon. — 2.  A trans- 
verse iron  or  wooden  bar  placed  across  the  top 
cf  a railroad-car  from  side  to  side  to  support 
the  roof -boards.  Sometimes  called  a rafter. — 
Carline  knees.  See  knee. 

Carling1 1 (kar'ling),  n.  [Also  carline,  carlin: 
supposed  by  some  to  be  connected  with  Care 
Sunday.]  i.  The  Sunday  before  Palm  Sun- 
day; the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  commonly 
known  as  Passion  Sunday.  It  was  an  old 
custom  to  eat  a certain  kind  cf  peas  on  that 
day.  Hence  — 2.  [1.  c.]  pi.  The  peas  eaten 
on  Passion  Sunday;  “grey  peas  steeped  all 
night  in  water,  and  fried  next  day  in  butter” 
( Broakett ). 

carling2,  »•  See  carline 4. 

Carling  Sunday  (kar'ling  sun'da).  Same  as 
Carling !,  1. 

carlino  (kiir-le'no),  n.  [It.,  also  carolino  (>  F. 
Sp.  carlin  = Pg.  carlim,  carlino) : named  from 
the  emperor  Charles  (It.  Carlo:  see  carl)  VI., 
in  whose  time  the  coin  was  first  issued,  about 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Carlino  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  British  Museum. 
( Size  of  the  original. ) 


1730.]  1.  An  Italian  silver  coin  formerly  cur- 

rent in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Borne.  The  Roman 
carlino  here  represented  weighs  nearly  43  grains.  The 
value  of  the  carlino  of  Rome  was  about  Id  United  States 
cents,  of  that  of  Naples  8,  and  of  that  of  Sicily  4.  Also 
called  carline. 

2.  A Sardinian  gold  coin  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
I.  (1735),  of  the  value  of  120  lire,  or  about  $28. 

carlisht  (kar'lish),  a.  [<  ME.  carliscli,  karlische, 
common;  ( carl  + -isl t1.  Cf.  churlish.]  Churl- 
ish. [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

Her  father  hath  brought  her  a carlish  knight, 

Sir  John  of  the  north  countrhye. 

Percy's  Beliques,  p.  88. 

carlishnesst  (kar'lish-nes),  n.  Churlishness. 

Carlism  (kar'lizm),  n.  [<  F.  Carlisme  = Sp. 
Carlismo  = It.  Carlismo,  < NL.  * Carlismus,  < Car- 
lus, Carolus  (>F.  Charles  = Sp.  Carlos  = It.  Car- 
lo, Charles):  see  carl  and  -ism.]  The  claims 
or  opinions  of,  or  devotion  to,  the  Carlists  of 
France,  or  of  Spain.  See  Carlist. 

Carlist  (kar'list),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  Carliste  = Sp. 
Carlista  = It.  Carlista,  < NL.  * Carlista,  < Car- 
lus, Carolus,  Charles:  see  Carlism.]  I.  n.  1. 
Formerly,  one  of  the  partizans  of  Charles  X. 
of  France,  and  of  the  elder  line  of  the  French. 
Bourbons,  afterward  called  Legitimists. — 2.  A 
follower  of  the  fortunes  of  Don  Carlos  de  Bor- 
bon,  second  son  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain;  a sup- 
porter of  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos,  and  of  his 
successors  of  the  same  name,  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  based  upon  his  asserted  right  of  suc- 
cession in  1833,  in  place  of  his  niece  Isabella  II., 
which  has  caused  several  outbreaks  of  civil  war. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  Carlism,  or  to  the  Cari- 
ists. 


car-load 

Car-load  (kilr'lod),  n.  The  load  carried,  or  that 
can  be  carried,  by  a car,  especially  a freight-car. 
As  a unit  of  measure  for  freight  it  varies  on  different  rail- 
roads from  24,000  to  100,000  pounds.  . The  following  are, 
approximately,  the  amounts  of  various  commodities  com- 
monly designated  by  the  word  : salt,  75  barrels ; flour,  160 
barrels ; corn,  300  bushels  ; wheat,  340  bushels. 

carlock  (kiir'lok),  n.  [=  F.  oarlock,  < Russ. 
karluku.]  A sort  of  isinglass  obtained  from 
Russia,  made  of  the  sturgeon’s  bladder,  and 
used  in  clarifying  wine. 

carlott  (kar'lot),  n.  [A  dim.  of  carl,  q.  v.]  A 
countryman;  a churl;  a clown. 

The  cottage  . . . 

That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 
Carlovingian  (kar-lo-vin'ji-an),  a.  and  n.  Same 
as  Carolingian. 

The  Carlovingian  dynasty  ended  and  that  of  the  Capets 
commenced.  Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  63. 

Carlsbad  twins.  See  twin. 
carl-tangle  (karl'tang^gl),  n.  Same  as  cairn- 
tangle.  [Scotch.] 

Cariudovica  (kiir'i'lu-do-vI'ka),  n.  [NL., 
named  in  honor  of  Charles  (Sp."  Carlos)  IV.  of 
Spain  and  his  consort,  Maria  Louisa  (ML.  Lu- 
dovica)  of  Parma.]  1.  A small  genus  of  palm- 
like plants,  of  the  family  Cyclanthaceee.  They 
are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  are  either  stem- 
less or  have  climbing  stems  which  cling  to  the  trunks  of 
trees  by  aerial  roots.  The  large  fan-like  leaves  of  C. 
paimata  are  the  material  of  which  the  well-known  Pan- 
ama hats  are  made,  each  hat  being  plaited  from  a single 
leaf. 

Hence — 2.  [1.  c.]  A name  sometimes  given  to 
a Panama  liat.  Imp.  Diet. 

Carlylean,  Carlyleian,  a.  See  Carlylian. 
Carlylese  (kar-li-les'  or  -lez'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Same  as  Carlylian. 

II.  n.  Same  as  Carlylism,  1. 

Carlylian  (kar-li'li-an),  a.  Relating  to  or  re- 
sembling the  opinions  or  style  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle, a noted  Scotch  writer  (1705-1881).  Also 
Carlylean,  Carlyleian. 

He  [Thomas  Hughes]  is  Carlyleian  in  his  view,  plus  a 
deep  and  earnest  faith  in  the  people. 

B.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  104. 

Carlylism  (kar-li'lizm),  n.  1.  The  style  or  a 
peculiarity  of  the  style  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  it  is 
characterized  by  conversational  and  irregular  sentences 
and  a copious  diction  abounding  in  metaphor  and  allusion. 
It  is  marred  by  the  forced  use  of  words,  the  coinage  of  un- 
couth terms  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  and  the 
introduction  of  many  foreign  idioms. 

2.  The  leading  ideas  or  teachings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  who  inculcated  especially  the  impor- 
tance of  individual  force  of  character,  and  men’s 
need  of  rulers  and  leaders  of  strong  character. 

carmagnole  (kar-ma-nyol'),  n.  [F.  carmagnole 
(>  Sp.  carmanola ),  of  uncertain  origin,  hut  prob. 

< Carmagnola  in  Piedmont.]  1.  [cap.]  A popu- 
lar dance  and  song  among  republicans  in  the 
first  French  revolution. — 2.  A garment  and 
costume  worn  in  France  during  the  revolution, 
and  considered  as  identified  with  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  The  name  first  became  known  in  1792 
as  that  of  the  coat  worn  by  the  Marseillese  in  Paris,  and 
generally  adopted  by  the  revolutionists,  having  short  cling- 
ing skirts,  a broad  collar  and  lapels,  and  several  rows  of 
buttons.  It  was  afterward  extended  to  a costume,  com- 
prising in  addition  large  black  woolen  pantaloons,  a red 
cap,  and  a tricolored  girdle.  The  name  of  the  song  and 
dance  was  taken  from  that  of  the  garment. 

3.  The  wearer  of  such  a dress ; any  violent 
revolutionist. — 4.  A bombastic  report  of  the 
successes  and  glories  of  the  French  arms  during 
the  revolutionary  wars  ; hence,  any  bombastic 
address  or  document. 

carman1  (kar'man),  n. ; pi.  carmen  (-men).  A 
man  who  drives  a car  or  cart. 

The  carmen  and  coachmen  in  the  city  streets,  mutually 
look  upon  each  other  with  ill-will. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  174. 
carman2t,  n.  [ME.,  also  careman7  for  *carlman, 

< AS.  carlman,  < Icel.  karlmadhr,  a man,  < karl, 
a man  (male),  + mad/tr , man  (person).  See 
carlj  and  cf.  carlin.']  A man. 

Carefulle  caremane,  thow  carpez  to  lowde. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  957. 

carmele,  carmylie  (kar'mel,  kar-me'li),  n. 
[Also  written  carameil  and  cormeille , < Gael. 
cairmeal , carra-meille,  Ir.  carra-mhilis.']  The 
heath-pea,  Orobus  tuberosus.  [Scotch.] 
Carmelint,  a.  Same  as  Carmelite . 

Carmelite  (kar'mel-it),  n.  and  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
carmelita  = It.  carmelito  ( carmelitano ) (cf.  F. 
carme:  see  carmes ),  < LL.  Carmelites,  fern.  Car- 
melitis , < Gr.  KapprjXiTTjg,  fern.  KapprjhiTig,  an  in- 
habitant of  Mount  Carmel  (ML.  Carmelites , a 
friar  of  the  Carmelite  order),  < KapprjTiog,  L. 
Carmelus,  Carmel.]  I.  n.  1.  A mendicant  friar 
of  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 
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This  mountain,  overlooking  the  bay  of  Acre  in  northwest- 
ern Palestine,  has  been  from  early  times  a resort  for  her- 
mits, and  in  1156  Bertliold,  a Calabrian  monk,  in  obedience 
to  a professed  revelation  from  the  prophet  Elijah,  built 
there  a tower  and  a church  and  gathered  around  him  about 
ten  companions.  From  this  small  beginning  arose  the 
Carmelite  order.  According  to  an  early  rule,  the  monks 
were  to  live  in  separate  cells,  to  abstain  from  meat,  and 
to  observe  a strict  fast  from  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross 
(September  14th)  to  Easter,  Sundays  being  excepted. 
Owing  to  Mohammedan  persecutions,  the  Carmelites  aban- 
doned Mount  Carmel  and  established  themselves  in  1238 
in  Cyprus  and  elsewhere.  In  the  sixteenth  century  St. 
Theresa,  a Spanish  lady  of  noble  family,  built  a convent 
at  Avila  and  established  a discalced  or  reformed  branch 
of  the  order,  consisting  of  both  monks  and  nuns,  sometimes 
called  barefooted  Carmelites.  The  habit  of  the  order  is  a 
cassock,  scapular,  and  hood  of  brown  color,  and  a white 
cloak,  the  hood  covering  the  head  and  face  and  having 
holes  for  the  eye3.  There  are  convents  of  the  order 
in  the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Leavenworth,  Newark, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans.  The 
three  convents  last  named  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Theresa. 
2.  [1.  c.]  A variety  of  pear. — 3.  [?.  c.]  A 
woolen  material  similar  to  beige  cloth. 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  the  order  of  Carmelites. 
Carmest, n.pl.  [ME.,<OF.  carme,  pi.  carmes, 
contr.  of  * Carmelite.']  Carmelite  friars.  Rom. 
of  the  Rose. 

carminate  (kar'mi-nat),  n.  [<  carmin-ic  + 
-atel.]  A salt  of  carminie  acid, 
carminated  (kar'mi-na-ted),  a.  [<  carmine  + 
- ate 2 4-  -ed2.]  Mixed  with  or  made  of  carmine : 
as,  carminated  color. — Carminated  lake.  See  lake. 
carminative  (kar-min'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  carminatif  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  carminativo,  < NL. 
(a.  d.  1622)  carminativus,  < *carminare  (Sp.  car- 
minar),  expel  wind,  prob.  a particular  use  of 
L.  carminare  1,  card,  as  wool,  hence  cleanse,  < 
carmen 1 ( carmin -),  a card  for  wool,  < carere, 
card  (see  card2);  or,  less  prob.,  Of  ML.  car- 
minare2,  use  incantations,  charm,  L.  make 
verses,  < carmen 2 (carmin-),  a song,  verse,  in- 
cantation, charm.]  I.  a.  Expelling,  or  having 
the  quality  of  expelling,  wind  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 

II.  n.  A medicine  which  tends  to  expel  wind, 
and  to  remedy  colic  and  flatulence.  Carminatives 
are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  prin- 
cipal being  ginger,  cai'damoms,  aniseed,  and  caraway-seeds. 
Several  of  the  essential  oils  are  also  used  as  carminatives, 
'as  those  of  peppermint,  anise,  caraway,  and  juniper  ; also 
ardent  spirits,  especiallyin  the  form  of  ai'omatic  tinctures. 
— Dalby’s  carminative,  a preparation  used  especially 
for  children,  for  which  the  following  is  a common  for- 
mula : oil  of  peppermint  1 part,  oil  of  nutmeg  2,  oil  of  ani- 
seed 3,  tincture  of  castor  30,  tincture  of  asafetida  15,  com- 
, pound  tincture  of  cardamoms  30,  pepperlnint- water  960. 
carmine  (kar'min  or  -min),  n.  [=  1).  karmijn 
= G-.  Ban.  Sw.  karmin  = Russ,  karminu,  < F. 
carmin  = It.  carminio,  < Sp.  carmin  (=  Pg. 
carmim),  a contr.  form  of  carmesin  (now  car- 
mesi,  after  the  Ar.  form)  = Pg.  carmesim  = It. 
carmesino  (also  cremisi,  cremisino)  — OF.  *cra- 
moisin,  cramoisyne  (>  ME.  cramosin,  cremosyn, 
crimisine,  crimosin,  E.  crimson,  q.  v.),  F.  cra- 
moisi  = G.  kdrmesin  = B.  karmezijn  = Ban. 
karmesin  = Rnss.  karmazinu,  < ML.  carmesinus, 
kermesinus,  crimson,  carmine,  < kermes  (Sp. 
carmes,  also  with  Ar.  art.  alkermes,  alquermes), 
the  cochineal  insect  (see  kermes),  < Ar.  and 
Pers.  qirmizi,  crimson,  qirmiz,  crimson,  < Slit. 
krimija,  produced  by  an  insect,  < lcrimi,  a worm, 
an  insect  (=  E.  worm. , q.  v.),  + jan,  produce, 
= Gr.  •/  *yev  = L.  *gen  = AS.  cennan,  etc., 
produce:  see  genus,  generate,  etc.,  and  ken2.] 
1.  The  pure  coloring  matter  or  principle  of 
cochineal,  to  which  the  formula  C^HygOyg  has 
been  assigned.  It  forms  a purple  mass  sol- 
uble in  water. — 2.  That  one  of  two  or  more 
lakes  of  different  strengths  prepared  from  the 
same  coloring  matter  which  contains  the  great- 
est proportion  of  coloring  matter  to  the  base, 
which  is  generally  alumina.  Specifically — 3.  A 
pigment  made  from  cochineal.  It  is  a transparent 
crimson  of  considerable  luminosity  and  intense  chroma. 
It  is  prepared  from  a decoction  of  cochineal,  the  coloring 
matter  being  precipitated  by  some  aluminous  salt,  form- 
ing a lake. — Burnt  carmine,  a pigment  obtained  by  par- 
tially charring  carmine.  It  is  a reddish  purple  of  extreme 
richness.— Carmine  of  Indigo,  indigo  carmine.  See 
indigo..—  Carmine  spar.  Same  as  carminite. 
carminie  (kar-min'ik),  a.  [<  carmine  + -ic.] 
In  client . , pertaining  to  or  derived  from  carmine, 

the  coloring  principle  of  cochineal Carminie 

acid,  Cx7HigO10,  an  acid  found  in  the  buds  of  some 
plants,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  cochineal  insect.  It 
forms  a red  amorphous  mass,  end  with  the  alkalis  pro- 
duces carmine-colored  salts. 

carminite  (kar'min-it),  n.  [<  carmine  + -ite2.] 
An  arseniate  of  iron  and  lead,  occurring  in 
clusters  of  needles  having  a carmine-red  color. 
Also  called  carmine  spar. 
carmot  (kar'mot),  n.  The  name  given  by  the 
alchemists  to  the  matter  of  which  they  sup- 
posed the  philosopher’s  stone  to  be  constituted. 


carnality 

carmylie,  n.  See  carmele. 
cam  (kam),  n.  [The  proper  Celtic  (nom.)  form 
of  cairn,  q.  v.]  A rook,  or  heap  of  rocks.  See 
cairn.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

carnadinet  (kar'na-den),  n.  [Miswritten  car- 
nardine;  < It.  “ carnadino,  a carnation  colour” 
(Florio),  < L.  as  if  *carnatus  (see  carnation !),  < 
caro  (earn-),  flesh.  Cf.  incarnadine.]  Carna- 
tion, or  something  having  that  color. 

The  rosy-coloured  camardine. 

Middleton , Anything  for  a Quiet  Life,  ii.  2. 
carnage  (kar'naj),  n.  [<  F.  carnage  = Pr.  car- 
natge  — Sp.  carnaje  = Pg.  carnagem  = It.  car- 
naggio,  slaughter,  butchery,  < ML.  carnaticum, 
a kind  of  tribute  of  animals,  also  prob.  used, 
like  its  equiv.  carnation,  in  the  additional 
sense  of  ‘time  when  it  is  lawful  to  eat  flesh’ 
(>  F.  charnage  = Pr.  carnatgue  (cf.  Sp.  Pg.  car- 
nal), season  when  it  is  lawful  to  eat  flesh ; cf. 
ML.  reflex  carnagium,  a dinner  of  flesh),  < L. 
caro  (earn-),  flesh : see  carnal.]  If.  The  flesh  of 
slain  animals ; heaps  of  flesh,  as  in  shambles. 

His  ample  maw  with  human  carnage  filled. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  ix.  352: 
2f.  The  flesh  that  is  given  to  dogs  after  the 
chase. — 3.  Great  destruction  of  men  or  ani- 
mals by  bloody  violence;  slaughter;  butchery; 
massacre. 

In  the  carnage  of  Sedgemoor,  or  in  the  more  fearful 
carnage  of  the  Bloody  Circuit.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 

Inspiring  appetites  which  had  tasted  of  blood  with  a 
relish  for  more  unlicensed  carnage. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

A battle  was  attempted  by  a large  miscellaneous  mass 
of  students,  peasantry,  and  burghers.  It  soon  changed 
to  a carnage,  in  which  the  victims  were  all  on  one  side. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  89. 
= Syn.  .?•.  Butchery,  etc.  See  massacre,  n. 
carnage  (kar'naj),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  carnaged, 
ppr.  carnaging.  [<  carnage , n.~\  To  strew  or 
cover  with  carnage  or  slaughtered  bodies : as, 
“that  carnaged  plain,”  Southey,  Joan  of  Arc,  ix. 
carnal  (kiir'nal),  a.  [<  ME.  carnal  = OF.  car - 
nel,  F.  charnel  = Pr.  camel  = Sp.  Pg.  carnal  = 
It.  carnale , < L.  carnalis,  fleshly,  of  the  flesh 
(ML.,  natural,  of  the  same  blood  or  descent), 
< caro  {cam-),  flesh  of  animals  or  man,  also 
the  pulp  of  fruits,  also,  fig.,  the  body,  = Um- 
brian karne,  karnus  (oblique  cases)  = Ir.  carna, 
flesh,  prob.  orig.  (like  E.  meat ) ‘what  is  di- 
vided (as  food)/  being  the  same  as  Umbriau 
karn  = Oscan  camels  (gen.),  a part.  From 
L.  carnalis  comes  also  E.  charnel,  q.  v.]  1. 

Pertaining  to  the  flesh;  hence,  flesh-eating; 
ravenous;  bloody. 

This  carnal  cur 

Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother’s  body. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 
2f.  Of  the  same  blood  or  descent;  natural; 
kindred;  german. 

In  the  next  territories  adioyning  doe  inhabite  two  car- 
nail  brothers,  dukes  of  the  Tartars,  namely,  Burin  and 
Cadan,  the  sonnes  of  Tliyaday.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  66. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  flesh  or  the  body,  its  pas- 
sions and  its  appetites;  fleshly;  sensual;  lust- 
ful; gross;  impure. 

Our  carnal  stings,  our  unbitted  lusts. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure.  Milton , P.  L.,  viii.  593. 

4.  Not  spiritual ; merely  human ; not  partak- 
ing of  anything  divine  or  holy ; unregenerate ; 
unsanctified. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.  Rom.  viii.  7. 

Meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings,  and  carnal  or- 
dinances. Heb.  ix.  10. 

All  appearances  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  marks  of  a carnal  mind. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  494. 
Carnal  knowledge,  sexual  intercourses  Syn.  3 and  4. 
See  worldly  and  sensual. 

carnalism  (kar'nal-izm),  n.  [<  carnal  + -ism.] 
Carnality;  the  indulgence  of  carnal  appetites, 
carnalist  (kar'nal-ist),  n.  [<  carnal  + -ist.] 
One  given  to  the  indulgence  of  sensual  appe- 
tites. 

They  are  in  a reprobate  sense,  mere  carnalists,  fleshly 
minded  men.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  633. 

carnalite  (kar'nal-It),  n.  [<  carnal  + -ite2.]  A 
worldly-minded  man ; a carnalist.  Ant.  Ander- 
son. [Rare.] 

carnality  (kar-nal'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  carnalities  (-tiz). 
[=  OF.  carnaliteit,  F.  charnalM  = Sp.  carnali- 
dad  = Pg.  carnalidade  = It.  carnalita,  -tade, 
-tate,  < L.  carnalita(t-)s,  < carnalis,  carnal:  see 
carnal.]  The  state  of  being  carnal ; fleshliness; 
fleshly  lusts  or  desires,  or  the  indulgence  of 
them;  sensuality;  want  of  spirituality. 

They  wallow  ...  in  all  the  carnalities  of  the  world. 

South,  Sermons,  I.  x. 


carnality 

If  the  forme  of  the  Ministry  be  grounded  in  the  worldly 
degrees  of  autority,  honour,  temporall  jurisdiction,  we 
see  it  with  our  eyes  it  will  turne  the  inward  power  and 
purity  of  the  Gospel  into  the  outward  carnality  of  the  law. 

Milton , Church-Government,  i.  3. 

carnalize  (kar'nal-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  car- 
nalized, ppr.  carnalizing.  [<  carnal  + -ize.'] 
To  make  carnal;  debase  to  carnality.  [Rare.] 

A sensual  and  carnalized  spirit. 

J.  Scott,  Christian  Life,  i.  § 2. 

carnallite  (kar'nal-it),  n.  [Named  after  Yon 
Carnall , a Prussian  mineralogist  (1804-74).]  A 
milk-white  or  pink-colored  mineral  obtained 
from  the  salt-mines  of  Stassfurt,  Prussia,  it  is 
a hydrous  chlorid  of  magnesium  and  potassium,  contain- 
ing small  quantities  of  sodium,  rubidium,  caesium,  and 
bromine. 

carnally  (kar'nal-i),  adv.  In  a carnal  manner; 
according  to  the  flesh ; not  spiritually. 

The  Apostle  doth  very  fitly  take  the  law  . . . either  spir- 
itually or  carnally , according  to  the  differing  sentiments 
of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  the  epistles. 

R.  Nelson , Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 

carnal-minded  (kar'nal-min"ded),  a.  Having 
a carnal  or  fleshly  mind ; unspiritual, 
carnal-mindedness  (kar'nal-nnn"ded-nes),  n. 
Carnality  of  mind. 

Concupiscence  and  carnal-mindedness. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  v.  § 3. 

carnardinet,  re.  See  carnadine. 

Camaria  (kar-na'ri-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  carnarius,  pertaining  to  flesh,  < caro  (cam-), 
flesh : see  carnal.  Cf.  Carnassia.]  In  Cuvier’s 
system  of  classification  as  altered  hy  his  editors, 
the  flesh-eaters  or  third  order  of  mammals,  con- 
taining not  only  the  Carnivora  proper,  as  now 
understood,  but  also  the  Insectivora,  the  Cliirop- 
tera,  and  sundry  carnivorous  marsupials;  the 
camassiers.  The  marsupials  were  subsequent- 
ly placed  in  a separate  group,  Marsupiata. 
Also  called  Carnassia.  [Disused.] 
camaryt  (kar'na-ri),  n.  [Also  written  carnarie, 

< ML.  camaria,  also  carnariumf  L.  caro  (cam-), 
flesh:  see  carnal .]  A bone-house  attached  to 
a church  or  burial-place ; a charnel-house. 

Carnassia  (kar-nas'i-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  adapted 
from  F.  camassiers  (Cuvier),  carnivora  (see 
carnassier) ; afterward  changed  by  his  editors 
to  Camaria.']  Same  as  Camaria. 
carnassial  (kar-nas'i-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  car- 
nassiere,  the  sectorial"  tooth  (orig.  fern.  (sc. 
dent,  tooth)  of  carnassier,  carnivorous:  see 
carnassier),  + -al.]  I.  a.  Sectorial;  adapted 
for  cutting  and  tearing  flesh:  applied  to  the 
specialized  trenchant  or  cutting  molar  or  pre- 
molar of  the  Carnivora. 

It  . . . appears  that  the  sectorial  or  carnassial  teeth  in 
the  two  jaws  [of  the  dog]  differ  in  their  nature,  the  upper 
being  the  last  premolar,  the  lower  the  anterior  molar. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  357. 

ii.  n.  A sectorial  tooth ; the  last  upper  pre- 
molar  or  first  lower  molar  tooth  of  those  Car- 
nivora which  have  a typically  carnivorous  den- 
tition, as  the  cat  or  dog.  Owen. 
carnassier  (kar-nas'i-a),  n.  [F.,  a carnivorous 
mammal,  < carnassier,  fern,  carnassibe,  former- 
ly carnacier,  < Pr.  carnacier  (=  Sp.  carnicero 
= Pg.  camiceiro),  carnivorous,  fleshly,  < car- 
naza  (=  Sp.  carnaza  = Pg.  carnaz,  carniga), 
flesh,  < L.  caro  (cam-),  flesh:  see  carnal .]  1. 

One  of  the  Camaria ; a carnivorous  mammal. 
See  Camaria. — 2.  [<  F.  carnassidre : see  car- 
nassial.] A carnassial  tooth, 
camatet  (kar'nat),  a.  Invested  with  or  em- 
bodied in  flesh : same  as  the  modem  incarnate, 
which,  however,  is  used  in  the  following  extract 
as  if  the  in-  were  privative. 

I fear  nothing  . . . that  devil  carnate  or  incarnate  can 
fairly  do  against  a virtue  so  established. 

^ Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  v.  46. 

carnation1  (kar-na'shon),  n.  [<  F.  carnation, 

< It.  carnagione,  flesh-color, 
also  fleshiness,  = Sp.  carna- 
tion (cf.  Pg.  encarnacao), 
flesh-color,  < L.  carnatio(n-), 
fleshiness,  < caro  (earn-), 
flesh:  see  carnal.]  1.  Flesh- 
color;  pink. 

Her  complexion  of  the  most  daz- 
zling carnation . Rulwer,  Pelham. 

2.  In  painting,  the  represen- 
tation of  flesh;  the  nude  or 
undraped  parts  of  a figure. — 

3.  In  hot. : (a)  The  common 
name  of  the  pink  Dianthus 
Caryophyllus,  a native  of 
southern  Europe,  but  cul- 
tivated from  very  ancient 
times  for  its  fragrance  and 
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beauty . Under  cultivation,  in  place  of  the  original  lilac- 
purple  of  the  wild  state,  it  has  assumed  a wide  variety  of 
tints,  and  numberless  combinations  of  form  and  color. 
These  varieties  are  grouped  by  florists  into  three  classes, 
viz.,  bizarres,  flakes,  and  picotees.  Also  called  carna- 
tion pink.  (b)  1‘oinciana  pulcherrima,  the  Span- 
ish carnation,  a leguminous  shrub  with  very 
showy  flowers,  often  cultivated  in  tropical  re- 
gions. Also  formerly,  by  corruption,  corona- 
tion. 

Bring  Coronations , and  Sops  in  wine, 

Worne  of  Paramoures. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 

carnation2t,  n.  [<  ME.  carnacion,  short  for  in- 
carnation: see  incarnation.]  Incarnation. 

These  beleuid  not  in  vergyn  Marie, 

He  treuly  in  Cristes  carnacione. 

Old  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  216. 
carnationed  (kar-na'shond),  a.  [<  carnation  + 
-ed2.]  Having  a color  like  carnation;  pink. 
Lovelace. 

carnation-grass  (kar-na'shon-gras),  n.  Cer- 
tain sedges,  especially  Carex  glauca  and  C.  pa- 
nicea,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  their 
leaves  to  those  of  the  carnation, 
carnauba  (kar-na-6'ba),  n.  [Pg.]  1.  The 

Brazilian  name  of  the  palm  Copernicia  cerifcra. 
See  Copernicia. — 2.  The  wax  obtained  from 
this  palm. 

carneity  (kar-ne'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  carneus,  of  flesh : 
see  corneous.]  Fleshiness.  [Rare.] 
carnelt  (kiir'nel),  n.  [ME.,  also  kernel,  Icirnel, 
leyrnel,  < OF.  camel,  later  carneau,  F.  erbeau 
= Pr.  camel  (ML.  reflex  carnellus,  quarnellus), 

< ML.  crenellus,  an  embrasure,  battlement : see 
crenelle.]  A battlement ; an  embrasure ; a loop- 
hole. 

So  harde  sautes  to  the  cite  were  geuen, 

That  the  komli  kerneles  were  to-clatered  with  engines. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2858. 
And  alle  the  walles  beth  of  Wit,  to  holde  Wil  theroute ; 
The  camels  beth  of  Cristendam,  the  kuynde  to  saue. 

^ Piers  Plowman  (A),  vi.  78. 

carnelian,  cornelian  (kar-,  kor-ne'lyan),  n. 
[More  correctly  cornelian  (changed  to  carnelian 
in  simulation  of  L.  caro  (cam-),  flesh),  < P.  cor- 
naline,  < It.  cornalina  = Pr.  Pg.  cornelina  = Sp. 
cornerina,  carnelian;  It.  also  corniola  (>  E.  car- 
neol,  q.  v.);  a dim.  form,  < L.  cornu  = E.  horn; 
so  called  from  its  horny  appearance ; cf.  onyx, 
which  means  lit.  ‘a  finger-nail  or  claw.’]  A 
siliceous  stone,  a variety  of  chalcedony,  of 
a deep-red,  flesh-red,  or  reddish-white  color. 
It  is  tolerably  hard,  capable  of  a good  polish,  and  is  used 
for  seals,  etc.  The  finest  specimens  come  from  Cambay 
(hence  also  called  Cambay  stones)  and  Surat,  in  India, 
where  they  are  found  as  nodules  of  a blackish-olive  color, 
in  peculiar  strata,  30  feet  below  the  surface.  The  nodules, 
after  two  years’  exposure  to  the  sun,  are  boiled  for  two 
days,  and  thereby  acquire  the  beautiful  colors  for  which 
they  are  prized. 

carneolt,  »•  [=  D.  Jcarneool  = G.  harniol  = 
Sw.  Dan.  karneol,  < It.  corniola : see  carnelian.] 
Carnelian.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 

Carneospongise  (kar"ne-o-spon' ji-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < L.  carneus,  fleshy  (see  carncous ),  + 
spongia,  a sponge.]  Fleshy  sponges : a class  of 
Porifera  contrasted  with  Calcispongice.  it  con- 
tains the  multitude  of  sponges  having  as  common  char- 
acters  a very  thick  mesoderm,  a supply  and  drainage  sys- 
temlike that  of  ordinary  commercial  sponges,  the  ectoderm 
and  endoderm  as  in  the  Leucones,  and  the  skeleton,  when 
present,  either  ceratodous  or  siliceous,  with  its  elements 
radiately  or  irregularly  disposed.  Most  sponges  belong  to 
this  class,  which  is  divided  by  Hyatt  into  the  orders  Ilali- 
sarcoidea,  Gumminince,  Ceratoidea,  Cerato-Silicoidea,  and 
Silicoidea. 

carneospongian  (kar'i'ne-o-spon'ji-an),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  Fleshy,  as  a sponge ; specifically,  per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Car- 
neospongice. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Carneosponghe ; a fleshy 
sponge. 

carneous  (kar'ne-us),  a.  [<  L.  carneus,  of 
flesh,  < caro  (earn-),  flesh:  see  carnal,  and  cf. 
carnous.]  1.  Fleshy;  having  the  qualities  of 
flesh:  as,  “ carneous  fibres,”  Hay , Works  of  Cre- 
ation, ii. — 2.  Flesh-colored;  pink  with  a tinge 
of  yellow. 

Carney1  (kar'ni),  n.  [Prob.  < L.  carneus,  fleshy: 
see  carneous.]  A disease  of  horses,  in  which 
the  mouth  is  so  furred  that  they  canuot  eat. 
Carney2  (kar'ni),  n.  [Also  spelled  carny ; a 
slang  word,  of  unknown  origin.]  Flattering, 
hypocritical  talk;  flattery.  [Slang.] 

Carney2  (kar'ni),  v.  [<  carney 2,  re.]  I.  trans. 
To  insinuate  one’s  self  into  the  good  graces  of; 
flatter;  wheedle.  [Slang.] 

II.  intrans.  To  interlard  one’s  discourse  with 
hypocritical  terms  or  tones  of  flattery  or  en- 
dearment. [Slang.] 

carnifex  (kar'ni-feks),  n.  [L.,  also  carnufex, 

< caro  (cam-),  flesh  (see  carnal),  + facere, 


carnivoral 

make.]  1.  A public  executioner ; a hangman; 
hence,  as  a term  of  abuse,  a wretch. 

Let  the  carnifexes  scour  their  throats ! 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  iv.  4. 

2.  [cap.]  In  ornith. : (a)  A genus  of  hawks : 
same  as  Micrastur.  Lesson,  1842.  [Not  in  use.] 
(b)  A genus  of  birds:  same  as  Phcenicercus. 
Sundevall,  1835.  [Not  in  use.] 
camiflcation  (kar//ni-fi-ka'shqn),  re.  [<  F.  car- 
nification  = Sp.  carneficatio,  carnificacion  = Pg. 
carnificagao  = It.  carnificazione,  < L.  as  if  *car- 
nificatio(n-),  < carnificare,  pp.  carnificatus : see 
carnify .]  The  act  of  carnifying;  in  pathol.,  a 
state  of  certain  organs  in  which  the  tissue  be- 
comes changed  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  fleshy 
parts.  In  the  lungs  it  is  equivalent  either  to 
the  condition  seen  in  atelectasis  or  to  hepati- 
zation. 

carnify  (kar'ni-fi),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  carnified, 
ppr.  carnifying.  [<  F.  carnifier  = Sp.  Pg.  carni- 
ficar-se  (refl.)  = It.  carnificare,  < L.  carnificare, 
also  carnuficare,  only  in  sense  of  ‘behead,’  < 
caro  (cam-),  flesh,  + facere,  make.  See  car- 
nifex.] 1.  To  form  flesh ; grow  fleshy.  [Rare.] 

I walk,  I see,  I hear,  I digest,  I sanguify.  I carnify. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind,  p.  31. 

2.  In  pathol.,  to  lose  the  normal  structure  and 
become  fleshy.  See  camiflcation. 

carnin,  carnihe  (kar'nin),  n.  [<  L.  caro  (cam-), 
flesh  (see  carnal),  + -in2,  -ine2.]  A substance 
(O7H8N4O3)  found  in  muscular  tissue,  and  hence 
in  the  extract  of  meat,  it  is  a white  crystalline  pow- 
der, not  readily  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  forms  a distinctly 
crystalline  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
carnival  (kar'ni-val),  re.  [Formerly  carnaval 
= D.  Jcarnaval  = Dan.  Sw.  G.  Icarneval,  < F. 
carnaval  = Sp.  Pg.  carnaval,  < It.  camovale, 
carnevale,  the  last  three  days  before  Lent ; un- 
derstood in  popular  etymology  as  made  up  of 
It.  came,  flesh,  and  vale,  farewell,  as  if  ‘fare- 
well, flesh  I’  but  prob.  a corruption  of  ML. 
carnelevamen,  also  carnelevarium,  carnilevaria, 
carnelevale,  Shrovetide,  lit.  the  ^solace  of  the 
flesh,’  permitted  in  anticipation  of  the  Lenten 
fast,  for  L.  carnis  levamen  (or  ML.  *levarium) : 
carnis,  gen.  of  caro,  flesh  (see  carnal)  ; levamen, 
solace,  lightening,  < levare,  lighten,  < levis, 
light:  see  alleviate.  The  season  was  also 
called  carnem-laxare,  ‘flesh-relaxing,’  carnisca- 
pium,  ‘flesh-taking,’  carnivora,  ‘flesh-eating,’ 
as  well  as  carniprivium,  ‘flesh-privation,’  prop, 
applied  to  the  beginning  of  Lent.  ] 1 . The  feast 
or  season  of  rejoicing  before  Lent,  observed  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  with  public  merri- 
ment and  revelry,  feasts,  balls,  operas,  con- 
certs, etc.  Hence  — 2.  Figuratively,  feasting 
or  revelry  in  general. 

Love  in  the  sacred  halls 

Held  carnival.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

Carnival  lace,  a variety  of  reticella  lace  made  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

carnivalesque  (kar"ni-va-lesk'),  a.  [<  carni. 
val  + -esque;  after  It.  cdrnovalesco.]  Pertain, 
ing  to  or  resembling  a carnival ; suitable  to  or 
in  keeping  with  a carnival.  [Rare.] 

I ought  fairly  to  confess  that  my  last  impression  of  the 
Carnival  was  altogether  carnivalesque. 

U.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  133. 

Carnivora  (kar-niv'o-ra),  re.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi. 
of  carnivorus : see  carnivorous.]  1.  [(.  c.]  In 
general,  carnivorous  animals;  animals  that 
feed  on  flesh. — 2.  In  Cuvier’s  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  carnivorous  mammals  proper ; the 
Camaria  or  Carnassia  of  Cuvier  without  the 
Insectivora,  the  Cldroptera,  and  the  carnivorous 
Marsupialia,  forming  the  third  family  of  his 
Camaria,  and  divided  into  the  tribes  Planti- 
grada,  Digitigrada,  and  Amphibia  (or  Pinni- 
grada,  the  seals,  etc.).  The  term  was  long  almost 
universally  used  in  this  sense,  and  is  still  current ; but  it 
is  now  usually  superseded  by  Ferai  as  an  order  of  mam- 
mals, divided  into  Fissipedia  and  Pinnipedia,  or  terres- 
trial and  amphibial  carnivores.  The  technical  characters 
of  the  order  are  given  under  l '/  rm  (which  see). 

3.  In  entom.,  in  Latreille’s  system,  the  first 
family  of  pentamerous  Coleoptera,  or  beetles  : 
synonymous  with  Adephaga. 

carnivoracity  (kar,/ni-vo-ras'i-ti),  re.  [<  car- 
nivorous ; the  term,  after  voracity.]  Greedi- 
ness of  appetite  for  flesh.  Pope.  [Rare.] 
Carnivorse  (kar-niv'o-re),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi. 
of  L.  carnivorus : see  carnivorous.]  In  ichth., 
a division  of  cyprinodont  fishes.  See  Cyprino- 
d on  tidal. 

carnivoral  (kar-niv'o-ral),  a.  [<  Carnivora  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mammalian  order 
Carnivora  or  Perce  (which  see).  B.  G.  Wilder, 
Amer.  Neurol.  Ass.  Trans.,  1882. 
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caroon 


carnivore 

carnivore  (kar'ni-vor),  n.  [=  F.  carnivore , < 

L.  carnivorus:  see  carnivorous.']  A carnivo- 
rous animal;  one  of  the  Carnivora . 

That  the  carnivore  may  live  herbivores  must  die.  . . i <•  « 

u.  Spencer , Data  of  Ethics,  p.  17.  caroignet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  carrion. 


carochedt  (ka-rocht'), 

Placed  in  a caroche. 

Old  honour  goes  on  crutches,  beggary  rides  caroched . 

Massinger , Virgin-Martyr,  iii.  3. 


carnivority  (kar-ni-vor'i-ti),  n. 
nivorousness.  [Rare.] 
carnivorous  (kar-niv'o-rus),  a.  [=  F.  carni- 
vore = Sp.  Pg.  It.  carnivoro,  < L.  carnivorus, 
flesh-eating,  < caro  {cam-),  flesh  (see  carnal), 
+ vorare,  eat,  devour.]  1.  Eating  or  feeding 
on  flesh ; subsisting  upon  animal  food : applied 
to  animals  which  naturally  seek  animal  food, 
as  the  lion,  tiger,  dog,  wolf,  etc. ; also  to  plants 
which  feed  upon  insects,  as  the  Drosera  or  sun- 
dew, the  Pinguicula,  the  Dionwa  or  Venus’s  fly- 
trap, and  the  various  pitcher-hearing  plants. 

Semper  states  that  Dr.  Holmgrin  has  been  able  to  trans- 
form the  gizzard  of  a pigeon  into  a carnivorous  stomach 
by  feeding  the  bird  on  meat  for  a long  time. 

W.  K.  Brooks , Law  of  Heredity,  p.  93. 

2.  Specifically — (a)  In  mammal. , of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Carnivora;  carnivoral;  carnassial. 
(b)  In  entom.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Carnivo- 
ra; adephagous  ; predatory.  — 3.  In  odontog., 
trenchant ; sectorial ; carnassial : as,  a carnivo- 
rous molar  or  premolar. 

carnivorously  (kar-niv'o-rus-li),  adv.  In  a car- 
nivorous manner. 

carnivorousness  (kar-niv'o-rus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  carnivorous  or  flesh- 
eating. 

G.  Arcangeli  has  observed  the  rise  of  temperature  in 
several  species  of  Araceaj,  but  does  not  consider  that 
there  ‘ 
carnivorous 

some  other  explanation  than  that  of  camivorousness 
would  have  to  be  sought  for. 

Jour,  of  Bot.,  Brit,  and  Foreign , 1883,  p.  266. 

carnokt,  n.  [ME. ; origin  obscure.]  A mea- 
sure of  four  bushels,  or  half  a quarter  of  corn. 

Every  sale  [of  coal]  be  tryed  anti  provid  to  be  and  holde 
a carnok  ; and  the  ij.  sakkes  to  holde  a quarter,  whatsoevir 
the  price  be,  vpon  peyne  of  brennyng  of  the  sakkes  and 
parte  of  the  colys.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  426. 

carnose  (kar'nos),  a.  Same  as  carnous. 
carnosity  (kiir-nos'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  carnosities  (-tiz). 
[=F.  carnosite  = Pr.  carnositat  = Sp.  carnosidad 
= Pg.  carnosidade  = It.  carnosita,  < ML.  carno- 
sita(t-)s,  fleshiness,  < L.  carnosus,  fleshy:  see 
carnous.  ] It-  Fleshiness. 

The  olives,  indeed,  be  very  small  there,  and  no  bigger 
than  capers ; yet  commended  they  are  for  their  carnosity. 

Holland. 

2.  A fleshy  growth. 

Carnot’s  theorem.  See  theorem. 
carnous  (kar'nus),  a.  [=  F.  charneux  = Pr.  car- 
nos  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  carnoso,  < L.  carnosus,  fleshy, 
< caro  {cam-),  flesh:  see  carnal,  and  cf.  cor- 
neous.) 1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  flesh ; fleshy : as, 
“ carnous  matter,”  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xv.  3. — 
2.  In  hot.,  of  a fleshy  consistence : said  of  suc- 
culent leaves,  stems,  etc. 

Also  carnose. 

carn-tangle,  n.  See  cairn-tangle. 
camy,  n.  and  v.  See  carney 2. 

caroacht,  n.  See  caroche. 


Same  as  car-  carol"  (kar'ol),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  carrol, 
carroll,  < ME.  carol,  carolle,  carole,  a dance,  a 
song,  < OF.  carole,  a kind  of  dance,  also  a carol 
or  Christmas  song  (>  ML.  It.  Sp.  carola),  < Bret. 
koroll,  a dance,  korolla,  korolli,  dance,  move  in 
cadence,  = Com.  carol,  a choir,  concert,  = W. 
carol,  a carol,  song,  caroli,  carol,  caroli,  dance, 
move  in  a circle,  = Manx  carnal,  a carol,  = 
Gael,  carull,  caireall,  harmony,  melody:  from 
the  root  seen  in  Gael,  car,  cuir,  a turn,  a bar  of 
music,  movement,  = Ir.  car , a turn,  cor,  a turn, 
music,  circular  motion,  =W.  cor,  a circle,  choir ; 
and.  in  E.  cart,  q.  y.]  If.  A kind  of  circular 
dance. 


[<  caroche  + -ed2.)  Caroling1  (kar' o-ling),  a.  Same  as  Carolin- 
gian. 

caroling2,  carolling  (kar'ol-ing),  n.  [<  ME. 
carolinge,  carolyng;  verbal  n.  of  carol 1,  r.]  The 
act  of  one  who  carols ; a song  of  joy,  praise,  or 
devotion. 


For-thy  wonderly  thay  woke,  & the  wyn  dronken, 
Daunsed  ful  dre3ly  wyth  dere  carolez. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1026. 
Festes,  instruments,  caroles,  daunces. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1073. 
[It  is  often  difficult  to  tell  from  the  context  whether  carol 
is  the  dance  or  the  song  that  seems  to  have  been  sung  as 
an  accompaniment  to  it ; but  in  Chaucer  it  usually  means 
simply  the  dance.] 

2.  A song,  especially  one  expressive  of  joy; 
often,  specifically,  a joyous  song  or  "ballad  in 
celebration  of  Christmas. 

No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  bless’d. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song,  . 

Heard  a carol , mournful,  holy. 

Tennyson , Lady  of  Shalott,  iv. 
e is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  caroll  (kar'ol),  V. : pret.  and  pp.  caroled  or  car- 
lvorous  habits  in  these  plants  ...  It  seems  as  if  \ ^ 


Ophelia's  wild  snatches  and  the  sweet  carolings  of  “As 
you  Like  it.”  Coleridge,  Lit.  Remains,  I.  82. 

Carolingian  (kar-o-lin'ji-an),  a.  and  n.  [Also 
Carlovingian , after  F.  Carlovingien ; = Sp.  Car- 
lovingco  = It.  Carolingio , Carlovingio , Carolino, 

< ML.  Carolingi , the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 

< OHG.  Kar  ling,  Charling , MHG.  KaHinc,  Ker- 
linc,  patronymic  deriv.  of  Karel,  Karl , Charles : 
see  carl  and  -m#3.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Frankish  royal  and  imperial  family  or  dy- 
nasty which  succeeded  the  Merovingians:  so 
called  from  Charles  Martel,  duke  of  the  Franks 
and  mayor  of  the  palace.  Charles  exercised  royal 
power  without  the  royal  title.  His  son  Pepin  the  Short 
deposed  the  last  of  the  Merovingians  and  made  himself 
king  a.  D.  751  or  752.  Pepin’s  son  Charlemagne,  or 
Charles  the  Great,  renewed  the  Western  Empire  by  con- 
quest, and  was  crowned  emperor  over  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  in  800.  The  empire  was  subsequently  divided 
into  subordinate  kingdoms,  and  was  finally  broken  up  in 
888,  though  the  title  emperor  was  not  at  once  abandoned. 
Carolingian  kings  continued  to  reign  in  Germany  till  911 
(Louis  the  Child),  and  in  France  till  987  (Louis  V.). 

II.  n.  A member  or  one  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Carolingian  family  or  dynasty. 

Carolinian  (kar-o-lin'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Caro- 
lina + -ian.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Car- 
olinas,  or  to  either  of  the  two  States  of  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  either 
North  or  South  Carolina. 

See  carlino. 


oiled,  ppr.  caroling  or  carolling.  [<  ME.  car-  carolino  (kar-6-le'no),  n. 
olen,  < OF.  caroler  = Pr.  carolar  = It.  carolare;  __  ...  ,, 

- rr„  w07,Wo.  Carollia  (ka- 

rol'i-a),  n. 


from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  To  sing;  warble; 
sing  in  joy  or  festivity. 

Hark ! how  the  cheerefull  birds  do  chaunt  theyr  laies, 
And  carroll  of  Loves  praise. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  L 79. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  sing  joyously. 

Hovering  swans,  their  throats  releas’d 
From  native  silence,  carol  sounds  harmonious. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  to  Callimachus. 

2.  To  praise  or  celebrate  in  song. 

The  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  849. 

carol2t,  carrolt  (kar'ol),  n.  [<  ME.  Icarole,  a 
wreath,  < ML.  carola,  "a,  lattice,  railing,  inclo- 
sure, lit.  ‘a  circle’;  same  word  as  carola,  a 
dance:  see  carol1.')  1.  A ring  of  leaves  or 
flowers;  a garland;  a wreath. 

Scho  putte  ilke  resche  in  other 
And  made  a karole  in  a stounde  ; 

The  ton  i . h c tone , the  one]  bende  touched  the  grounde 
And  the  other  scho  helde  on  heygh. 

Seven  Sages,  1.  2884. 
2.  In  arch. : {a)  A small  closet  or  inclosure  in 
which  to  sit  and  read,  (b)  A bay-window.  Ox- 
ford Glossary. 

Also  written  carrel,  carrell,  carrall. 
carola  (kar'o-la),  n.  [It.,  a dance,  ring-danee: 
see  carol1.)'  A dance  resembling  the  carma- 
gnole, popular  in  France  during  the  revolution, 
caroli,  n.  Plural  of  carolus. 
carob  (kar'ob),  n.  [Also  called  carob-tree;  = carolill  (kar'o-lin),  n.  [<  ML.  Carolinus,  adj., 


F.  caroube,  OF.  carobe  = Pr.  carobla,  < It.  car- 
rubo,  carrubbio  = Sp.  garrobo,  al-garrobo  = Pg. 
alfarrobeira,  carob-tree ; It.  carruba  = Sp.  gar- 
roba,  al-garroba,  garrofa  — Pg.  alfarroba,  carob- 
bean,  St.  John’s  bread;  < Ar.  kharrub,  bean- 
pods.]  The  common  English  name  of  the  plant 
Ceratonia  Siliqua.  See  Ceratonia. 

The  path  led  through  a grove  of  carob  trees,  from  which 
the  beans  known  in  Germany  as  St.  John’s  bread  are  pro- 
duced. B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  42. 

carob-bean  (kar'ob-ben),  n.  The  pod  or  fruit 
of  the  carol);  St.  John’s  bread.  See  Ceratonia. 

carochet,  caroachj-  (ka-roef),  n.  [Also  caroch, 
caroce,  carosse;  = MHG.  karrasche,  karrotsche, 
karrutsch,  karrosche,  G.  karosse,  karotze  = Dan. 
karosse,  < OF.  caroche,  F.  carrosse  = Sp.  dim. 
carrocilla  and  carrocin  = Pg.  carroqa,  dim.  car- 
rocim,  < It.  carroccio,  carrozza,  formerly  also 
carroccia,  a carriage,  < carro,  a car:  see  car1. 
This  word  seems  to  have  helped  to  give  a con- 
crete sense  to  carriage,  q.  v.J  A carriage  or 
chariot ; a coach  : as,  “ coaches  and  caroches,” 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. 


Carolin  of  Frederick  of  Wiirtemberg,  1810,  British  Museum.  (Size 
of  the  original. ) 

adopted  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  it  was 
worth  slightly  less  than  the  American  half-eagle  and  a 
little  more  than  the  British  sovereign.  There  were  24 
carolins  to  the  Cologne  mark. 

2.  A Swedish  gold  coin,  worth  about  two  dol- 
. lars. 

Carolina  bark,  pink,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

His  caroches  shining  with  gold,  and  more  bright  than  Caroline  (kar  O-lin  01  -lln),  a.  [<  ML.  Caro- 
the  chariot  of  the  sun,  wearing  out  the  pavements.  * Imus : see  COTOllYt.  J Of  or  relating  to  a person 
Chapman  and  Shirley,  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  iii. 

The  carosse  of  the  Marquis  of  Rosny 
Conducted  him  along  to  th’  arsenal. 

Chapman,  Byron’s  Tragedy,  v.  1. 

Let  the  caroch  go  on,  and  ’tis  his  pleasure 
You  put  out  all  your  torches  and  depart. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  i.  2. 


[NL.]  A ge- 
nus of  small 
South  Ameri- 
can phyllos- 
tomine  hats, 
connecting 
the  genus 
V ampyrus 
with  Glosso- 
phaga.  C.  bre- 
vicauda  so 
closely  re- 
sembles spe- 
cies of  Glosso- 
phaga  as  to 
have  been 
often  con- 
founded with 
it. 

carolling,  n. 

See  caroling 2. 
carolus  (kar'- 
q-lus),  n. ; pi. 
caroli  (-11). 

[ML.  form 
of  Charles : 
see  carl.) 

The  common 
name  of  a 
gold  coin  of 
Charles  I.  of 
England, 

worth  20s.,  officially  called  the  unite. 
carolwiset,  adv.  [ME.  carolewyse;  < carol1  + 
wise2.)  In  the  manner  of  a carol. 

Aftyr  that  they  wentyn  in  cuinpas 
Daunsynge  aboute  this  flour  an  esy  pas, 

And  songyn,  as  it  were,  in  carolewyse. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  201  (1st  version). 

carom  (kar'om),  n.  [Short  for  carambole,  n., 
q.  v.]  In  billiards,  the  hitting  of  two  or  three 
balls  in  succession  by  the  cue-ball  from  one 
stroke  of  the  cue : in  Great  Britain  sometimes 
called  cannon.  Also  spelled  carrom. 
carom  (kar'om),  v.  i.  [<  carom,  n.,  or  short  for 
carambole,  v\,  q.  v.]  1.  In  billiards,  to  make 
a carom  (which  see). — 2.  To  strike  or  collide 
against  a thing  and  then  rebound  or  glance  off 
again ; cannon : usually  with  on,  and  common 
in  racing  slang:  as,  Eclipse  caromed  on  High- 
flyer and  injured  his  chance  of  winning. 

Also  spelled  carrom. 

named  Carolus  or  Charles.  Specifically— (a)  Be-  caromel  (kar'o-mel),  n.  See  caramel. 
longing  to  or  characteristic  of  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and  cfiroomet  n.  A corruption  of  carroon 2. 

II.  of  England:  as,  the  Caroline  divines.  carOOn  (ka-ron'),  n.  [Prob.  < Gael,  caorunn, 

He  discovers  that  this  venerable  clergyman  of  the  Caro-  mountain-ash  or  rowan-tree,  caorunn,  cao- 

me  age  la  no  1 ca  York),  in.  2.  rann,  and  in  simple  form  caor,  the  berry  of  the 

(&)  Same  as  Carolingian.  same,  = Ir.  caor,  a berry,  grape,  / caorthuinn , 


< Carolus,  Charles:  see  carl,  and  cf.  carlino.) 
1.  A gold  coin  first  issued  in  1732  by  Charles 
Philip,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and  afterward 


Reverse. 

Unite  or  Carolus  of  Charles  I.,  British 
Museum.  (Size  of  the  original.) 


caroon 

the  mountain-ash.  ] A species  of  cherry.  Sim- 
monds.  Also  spelled  carroon. 
carosse1!,  n.  Same  as  caroclic. 
carosse2,  n.  See  lcaross. 
carotel,  caroteel  (kar-6-teF,  -tel'),  n.  [Perh. 

< Ar.  qirtal.]  1.  An  Oriental  weight  varying 
from  5 to  9 pounds. — 2.  In  Eastern  commerce, 
a bundle,  generally  of  dried  fruits,  weighing 
about  7 hundredweight.  A carotel  of  mace  is 
3 hundredweight. 

carotic  (ka-rot'ik),  a.  [=  F.  carotique  = Sp. 
carotico,  < Gr.  Kaporucdc,  stupefying,  < mpovv, 
stupefy,  < ndpog,  stupor,  torpor,  heavy  sleep: 
see  earns.']  1.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
stupor  or  earns. — 2.  Same  as  carotid. 
caroticotympanic  (ka-rot//i-ko-tim-pan'ik),  a. 
[<  carotic  + tympanic.]  In  anat. , pertaining  to 
the  carotid  canal  and  the  tympanum, 
carotid  (ka-rot'id),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  carotide, 
n.,  carotidien,  a.,  = Sp.  carotida , n.,  carotideo , 
a.,  = Pg.  carotidaSj  n.  pi.,  = It.  carotidi,  n.  pi., 

< NL.  car otis,  pi.  carotides  (cf.  ML.  caroticcc , 
carotids),  < Gr.  Kapur ig,  usually  in  pi.  KapuriSeg, 
the  two  great  arteries  of  the  neck,  so  called,  it 
is  said,  from  a belief  that  sleep  was  caused 
by  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  head 
through  these  vessels,  < KapSetv,  Kapovv , plunge 
into  sleep,  stupefy,  < Kapog , stupor:  see  carotic.] 

I.  n.  The  principal  artery  of  the  neck  of  the 
higher  vertebrates.  There  are  usually  two  carotids, 
right  and  left,  giving  off  few  if  any  branches  in  the  neck 
itself,  but  supplying  the  head.  In  man,  the  right  carotid 
arises  in  common  with  the  right  subclavian  from  the  in- 
nominate artery  ; the  left  arises  directly  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta ; both  ascend  the  neck  nearly  vertically,  but 
somewhat  divaricating  from  each  other,  in  front  of  the 
spinal  column  and  on  each  side  of  the  trachea,  inclosed 
with  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  internal  jugular  vein  in 
the  carotid  sheath,  and  divide  opposite  the  upper  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  into  the  internal  and  external 
carotids ; up  to  this  division  the  right  and  left  carotids  are 
termed  the  common  carotids.  The  external  carotids  are 
the  outer  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  common  carotids, 
supplying  mainly  parts  of  the  head  outside  the  brain-cav- 
ity ; their  branches  are  the  superior  thyroid,  lingual,  facial, 
occipital,  posterior  auricular,  ascending  pharyngeal,  in- 
ternal maxillary,  and  temporal  arteries.  The  internal 
carotids  are  the  inner  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  com- 
mon carotids,  ascending  deeply  along  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  entering  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  through  the  carotid 
canal  in  the  temporal  bone,  supplying  the  brain  and  asso- 
ciate structures.  (See  cuts  under  embryo  and  lung.)  A 
similar  arrangement  of  the  carotids  is  substantially  re- 
peated in  mammals.  In  birds  the  disposition  of  these  arte- 
ries varies  much,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  but  one  carotid, 
the  left,  or  sinistrocarotid.  Also  carotis. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  two  great  arteries 
of  the  neck : as,  the  carotid  canal.  Also  carotic. 
— Carotid  arteries.  See  I.— Carotid  canal,  the  pas- 
sage by  which  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  ; in  man,  a sinuous  canal  through  the  pe- 
trous portion  of  the  temporal  bone. — Carotid  foramen. 
See  foramen.—  Carotid  ganglion,  a small  sympathetic 
ganglion  occasionally  found  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery  while  in  the  carotid  canal.— Ca- 
rotid gland,  in  embryol.,  the  termination  of  the  first  or 
anterior  primitive  aortic  arch,  whence  the  internal  and 
external  carotids  arise. — Carotid  groove,  the  sigmoid 
groove  on  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
where  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  cavernous  sinus  lie. 
Also  called  cavernous  groove.—  Carotid  nerve,  (a)  A 
branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal  which  accompanies  the  in- 
ternal carotid  artery,  (b)  The  large  deep  petrosal  nerve. 
(c)  The  sympathetic  nerve  running  up  along  the  internal 
carotid  artery  from  the  first  cervical  ganglion. — Carotid 
plexus,  the  plexus  of  sympathetic  fibers  lying  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  while  in  the  carotid 
canal. — Carotid  sheath,  a membranous  envelop  en- 
sheathing  the  common  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular 
vein,  and  pneumogastric  nerve.— Carotid  tubercle,  the 
prominent  anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  against  which  the  common 
carotid  artery  may  be  compressed. — Cerebral  carotid 
artery.  Same  as  internal  carotid.  See  I. 

carotidal  (ka-rot'i-dal),  a.  Carotid.  [Bare.] 
carotides,  n.  Plural  of  carotis. 
carotin,  carotine  (kar'o-tin),  n.  [<  L.  carota, 
carrot,  + -in2,  - ine 2.]  The  coloring  matter  of 
the  carrot. 

carotis  (ka-ro'tis),  n. ; pi.  carotides  (ka-rot'i- 
dez).  [NL. : see  carotid.']  Same  as  carotid. 
carouge  (ka-roj'),  n.  [Appar.  the  F.  form  of 
a native  name.  F.  carouge  is  otherwise  a var. 
of  caroube,  carol) : see  carob.]  Cuvier’s  name 
for  a bird  of  his  genus  Xanthornus:  applied 
to  various  American  orioles,  hangnests,  or  ba- 
nana-birds of  the  family  Icteridce,  as  the  Balti- 
more bird  and  orchard-oriole. 
carousal1  (ka-rou'zal),  n.  [<  carouse  + -al; 
the  form  being  suggested  perhaps  by  the  older 
word  carousal2,  carousel.]  A feast  or  festival ; 
a noisy  drinking-bout  or  revel. 

The  swains  were  preparing  for  a carousal. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  43. 
=Syn.  Revel,  Carousal , Wassail,  Spree,  Debauch,  Satur- 
nalia, Orgy  agree  in  expressing  times  of  excess  in  drinking ; 
some  of  them  include  other  sensual  pleasures.  They  are 
in  the  order  of  strength  and  consequent  reprobation  im- 
plied. A revel  is  accompanied  with  some  drunkenness, 
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disorder,  and  noise.  A carousal  is  by  derivation  a time  of 
drinking  deeply  ; it  may  be  a bacchanalian  feast,  a noisy, 
unrestrained  drinking-bout.  Wassail  is  limited  by  its 
associations  with  the  past  so  as  to  be  chiefly  poetic  or  to 
express  deep  drinking.  Spree  is  considered  a colloquial 
word,  but  seems  likely  to  win  recognition  as  a convenient 
word  for  a period  of  drunkenness  which  incites  to  wild 
and  reckless  action.  Debauch  is  distinctively  excess,  hav- 
ing less  reference  now  than  formerly  to  eating,  applying 
chiefly  to  gross  lewdness  or  drunkenness,  which  is  often 
prolonged.  Saturnalia,  like  wassail,  has  historical  asso- 
ciations ; it  is  a strong  word  for  license,  noisy  revelry, 
gross  and  continued  debauchery.  Orgy  is  by  derivation  a 
secret  nocturnal  debauch,  and  by  usage  a time  of  joining 
in  a wild  or  frantic  abandonment  to  drunkenness  or  lust, 
or  both — the  extreme  in  that  kind  of  misconduct.  See 
feast. 

0 that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to 
steal  away  their  brains  1 that  we  should,  with  joy,  pleas- 
ance,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts ! 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

The  carousals  in  the  castle-halls ; the  jollity  of  the  ban- 
quet tables.  I.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  IV.  322. 

We  did  but  talk  you  over,  pledge  you  all 
In  wassail.  Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

Pat  Luxury,  sick  of  the  night’s  debauch, 

Lay  groaning.  Pollok , Course  of  Time,  vii.  69. 

Among  the  dependencies  of  Athens  seditions  assumed 
a character  more  ferocious  than  even  in  Prance,  during 
the  reign  of  terror — the  accursed  Saturnalia  of  an  ac- 
cursed bondage. 

Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist.  Greece,  p.  188. 
Amid  its  fair  broad  lands  the  abbey  lay, 

Sheltering  dark  orgies  that  were  shame  to  tell. 

Bryant,  The  Ages,  xx. 

carousal2,  carousel  (kar'o-zal,  -zel),  n.  [Prop. 
carousel,  < F.  carrousel,  a tilt,  tilting-match,  < 
It.  carosello , a form  altered  (by  confusion  with. 
carricello,  dim.  of  carro,  a car,  chariot)  from 
garosello,  a festival,  a tournament,  lit.  a fight, 
quarrel,  < garosello,  quarrelsome,  dim.  from 
garoso,  quarrelsome,  < gara,  strife,  contention, 
perhaps  another  form  of  guerra,  war,  < OHG. 
werra  = E.  war,  q.  v.]  If.  A tilting-match  or 
similar  pageant ; military  exercises ; a tourna- 
ment in.  which  cavaliers  executed  various  evo- 
lutions, sometimes  intermingled  with  allegori- 
cal dances  and  scenic  representations. 

Before  the  crystal  palace,  where  lie  dwells. 

The  armed  angels  hold  their  carousels. 

Marvell,  Lachrym®  Musarum  (1650). 

A royal  carousal  given  by  Charles  the  Fit  th  Of  France  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  'Poetry,  I.  245. 

Leaving  out  the  warlike  part  of  the  carousals. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Albion  and  Albanius. 

2.  See  carrousel,  2. 

carouse  (ka-rouz', formerly ka-rous'),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  carowse  and  garouse ; < OF.  carous, 
later  carousse,  F.  carrousse,  a drinking-bout,  = 
Sp.  caraos,  formerly  carauz,  drinking  a full 
bumper  to  one’s  health,  orig.  an  adv.,  < Gr. 
garaus,  adv.,  quite  out,  all  out,  as  substantive 
a finishing  stroke  (cf . allaus,  E.  all  out,  formerly 
used  in  the  same  way,  of  emptying  a bumper), 

< gar,  quite,  completely  (=  E.  yare),  + aits  — 
E.  out.]  If.  A hearty  drink  or  full  draught  of 
liquor:  as,  to  quaff  or  drink  carouse. 

And  here  with  a carowse  after  a blessing  begins  the  feast. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  206. 

A Ml  carouse  of  sack.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

With  my  poniard  will  I stab  my  flesh, 

And  quaff  carouses  to  thee  of  my  blood. 

Lust's  Dominion,  i.  1. 

The  Prelats  revell  like  Belshazzar  with  their  full  ca- 
rouses in  Goblets  and  vessels  of  gold  snatcht  from  Gods 
Temple.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng..,  ii. 

2.  A carousal ; a noisy  banquet. 

The  early  feast  and  late  carouse.  Pope. 

=Syn.  2.  See  carousaD. 

carouse  (ka-rouz'),  v.)  pret.  and  pp.  caroused , 
ppr.  carousing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  carowse 
and  garouse;  < OF.  carousser,  drink,  quaff,  swill, 

< carous,  a carouse : see  the  noun.]  I.  intrans. 
To  drink  freely  and  with  jollity;  revel  noisily 
or  intemperately. 

“ A health,”  quoth  he,  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a storm.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

Having  all  day  carous'd  and  banqueted. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 
I said,  0 soul,  make  merry  and  carouse. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

n.t  trans.  To  drink  up ; drink  to  the  bottom. 

He  in  that  forest  did  death’s  cup  carowse. 

MiT.  for  Mags.,  p.  646. 

[Roderigo]  To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle-deep.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Homer,  to  whom  the  Muses  did  carouse 
A great  deep  cup  with  heavenly  nectar  fill’d. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Dancing. 

carousel,  n.  See  carousal2  and  carrousel. 

carouser  (ka-rou'zer),  n.  [<  carouse,  v.,  + -er1. 
Formerly  also  garouser.]  One  who  carouses ; a 
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drinker ; a toper ; a noisy  reveler  or  bacchana- 
lian. 

carousingly  (ka-rou'zing-li),  adv.  In  a carous- 
ing manner. 

carp1  (karp),  v.  [<  ME.  carpen,  speak,  say, 
tell,  < Icel.  karpa,  boast,  brag  {karp,  bragging), 
= Sw.  dial,  karpa,  brag,  boast,  appar.  the  same 
as  Sw.  dial,  garpa  = Norw.  garpa,  brag,  boast; 
cf.  Icel.  garpr  = OSw.  garp  = Norw.  garp,  a 
warlike  or  boastful  man,  also  a term  applied  in 
the  middle  ages  to  the  Hanseatic  traders  in 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  orig.  sense  ‘speak’ 
or  ‘talk’  has  taken  in  mod.  use  a sinister  ad- 
dition, ‘talk  censoriously,’  appar.  by  associa- 
tion with  the  L.  carpere,  carp  at,  slander,  calum- 
niate, revile,  also,  figuratively,  pluck,  pick, 
crop,  gather,  tear  off,  pull  in  pieces,  perhaps 
aldn  to  Gr.  napirog,  fruit  (that  which  is  gath- 
ered), and  to  E.  harvest,  q.  v.]  I.  intrans.  If. 
To  speak;  tell. 

When  he  told  hade  his  tale  tomly  [leisurely]  to  the  ende, 
He  enclinet  the  kyng,  and  carpit  no  more. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2448. 

Now  we  leven  Joseph,  and  of  the  kyng  carpen. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie,  1.  175. 

Hwen  thu  art  on  eise,  carpe  toward  Ihesu  and  seie  thise 
wordes.  Old  Eng.  Homilies,  1st  ser.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  287. 

I will  now  carp  of  kings.  Percy  MS. 

2f.  To  talk ; babble ; chatter. 

In  felaweschipe  wel  cowde  sche  lawghe  and  carpe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  474. 
Kepe  thi  knyfe  both  clene  & scherpe, 

And  be  not  besy  forto  kerpe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 

3.  To  censure,  cavil,  or  find  fault,  particularly 
without  reason  or  petulantly:  used  absolutely 
or  followed  by  at. 

Other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 
No,  not  a tooth  or  nail  to  scratch 
And  at  my  actions  carp  and  catch.  G.  Herbert. 

n.t  trans.  1.  To  utter;  speak. 

With  corage  kene  he  carpes  thes  wordes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1725, 

Then  our  king  full  of  courage  carped  these  words. 

Percy  MS. 

2.  To  blame ; find  fault  with ; chide. 

Suspecting  that  Euphues  would  he  carped  of  some  curi- 
ous Reader.  Byly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  214. 

My  honest  homely  words  were  carp’d  and  censured. 

Dryden. 

carp1!  (karp),  n.  [ME. : see  carpi-,  ^.]  Speech; 
talk;  conversation. 

When  non  wolde  kepe  hym  with  carp  he  coged  M hyge, 
Ande  rimed  hym  ful  richley,  & rygt  hym  to  speke. 

^ Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  307. 

carp2  (karp),  n.  [<  ME.  carpe  (not  found  in 
AS.)  = D.  karper  = OHG.  charpho,  carfo, 
MHG.  carplie,  karpe,  G.  karpfen,  karpfe  = Icel. 
karfl  = Sw.  karp  = Dan.  karpe;  hence  (from 
Teut.)  ML.  (LL.)  carpa  (>  F.  carpe  = Pr.  es- 
carpa  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  carpa  = Wall,  crap),  later 
carpo{n-),  carpio{n-)  (>  It.  carpio,  carpione ),  and 
prob.  Pol.  karp  = Serv.  karpa  = Russ,  karpu, 
— Bohem.  kapr  = Lett,  karpa;  also  W.  carp, 
Gael,  carbhanach,  a carp.  Prob.  an  orig.  Teut. 
word ; if  so,  the  other  forms  are  borrowed.]  1. 
A teleostean  fish  of  the  family  Cyprinidas,  Cypri- 
nus  carpio.  The  normal  form  has  a long  compressed  body, 
large  scales  (35  to  39  being  along  the  lateral  line),  a long 
dorsal  with  a strong  serrate  spine  and  17  to  22  rays,  a short 
anal  with  3 simple  and  5 branched  rays,  and  4 barbels  upon 
the  upper  jaw.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  an  excellent  fish 
for  ponds,  as  it  breeds  rapidly,  grows  to  a large  size,  some- 
times attaining  the  length  of  4 feet,  and  lives  for  many 
years.  In  old  age  its  scales  become  gray  and  white.  There 
are  numerous  varieties,  the  most  notable  being  (a)  the 
normal  form  or  scale-carp  just  described,  ( b ) the  mirror- 
carp,  distinguished  by  very  large  scales  below  the  dorsal, 


Mirror-Carp  ( Cyprinus  carpio).  (From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission, 1884.) 

above  the  anal,  and  in  a median  posterior  row,  and  (c) 
the  leather-carp,  characterized  by  its  almost  or  quite  na- 
ked skin.  The  last  two  have  long  been  the  subjects  of 
special  culture,  and  have  been  widely  distributed  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  A fish  related  to  the  common  carp.  The  best- 
known  is  the  gold  carp  or  goldfish,  Carassius  auratus.  See 
cut  under  goldfish. 

3.  A name  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Ireland 
for  the  common  sea-bream,  Pagellus  centrodon- 
tus. — 4.  An  English  name  of  the  opah. — 6. 
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Tn  the  United  States,  a carp-sucker ; a catos- 
tomoid  fish  of  the  subfamily  Ictiobince  and  ge- 
nus Carpiodes Norwegian  carp,  a name  of  the  Se- 

bastes  marinus. — Prussian  carp,  an  English  book-name 
of  the  Carassius  vulgaris  or  gibelio. 

carpadelium  (kar-pa-deTi-um),  n. ; pi.  carpa- 
delia  (-a).  [NL.  (>  F.  carpadele),  < Gr.  nap-nog, 
fruit,  + adyXog,  not  manifest:  see  Adela.]  In 
+bot.,  same  as  cremocarp. 
carpal  (kar'pal),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  carpalls,  < car- 
pus, q.  v.]  I.a.l.  Pertaining  to  the  carpus  or 
wrist. — 2.  In  onto  in.,  pertaining  to  the  carpus  or  carpenter-bee  (kar'pen-ter-be),  n.  The  com- 

pterostigma  of  an  insect’s  wing Carpal  angle,  mon  name  of  the  different  species  of  hymenop- 

m ornith. , the  bend  of  the  wing ; the  salience  formed  at  the 
■wrist-joint  or  carpus  when  the  wing  is  closed.  It  is  an 
important  point  in  descriptive  ornithology,  since  the  regu- 
lar measurement,  called  “length  of  wing,” or  “ the  wing,” 
is  from  the  carpal  angle  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill- 
feather.—  Carpal  ossicles.  See  ossicle. 

H.  n.  Any  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist  or 
carpus;  a carpale. 

carpale  (kar-pa'le),  n. ; pi.  carpalia  (-li-a). 

[NL.,  neut.  of  carp  alls : see  carpal .]  1.  Any 
bone  of  the  carpus  or  wrist. — 2.  A bone  of  the 
distal  row  of  the  carpus,  articulating  directly 
^with  the  metacarpal  bones.  See  carpus. 

Carpathian  (kar-pa'thi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  range  of  mountains  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Austrian  empire,  called  the 
Carpathians , forming  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern boundary  of  Hungary  and  inclosing 
Transylvania. 

carp-bream  (karp'brem),  n.  An  English  name 
of  the  bream  when  its  color  resembles  that  of 
the  carp.  Day. 
carpe  diem  (kar'pe  dl'em). 
carpe,  2d  pers.  pres.  impv.  of 
carp1) ; diem , acc.  of  dies , day 


about  her. — Carpenter’s  crew  ( naut.),  a set  of  men  em- 
ployed under  the  carpenter.  See  2. — Carpenter’s  mate, 
a petty  officer  of  a vessel  of  war  who  assists  the  carpenter. 
See  2. — Carpenter’s  rule,  a graduated  scale  with  slides, 
used  to  measure  timber  and  cast  up  the  contents  of  car- 
penters’ work. 

carpenter  (kar'pen-ter),  v.  i.  [<  carpenter , n.~\ 
To  do  carpenters7  work ; practise  carpentry. 

He  varnished,  he  carpentered,  he  glued. 

Jane  Austen,  Persuasion,  xi. 

Mr.  Grimwig  plants,  fishes,  and  carpenters  with  great 
ardour.  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  liii. 


terous  insects 
of  the  genus 
Xylocopa.  One 
species,  X.  viola- 
cea,  inhabits  the 
south  of  Europe ; 
in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  the 
species  are  nu- 
merous. They  re- 
semble common 
bumblebees  in 
general  appear- 
ance. They  usu- 
ally form  their 
nests  in  pieces  of 
half -rotten  wood, 
cutting  out  vari- 
ous apartments 
for  depositing 
their  eggs.  They 
have  sharp-point- 
ed triangular 
mandibles,  well 
adapted  to  bore 


Carpenter-bee  ( Xylocopa  -violacea),  one  half 
natural  size. 

a,  a piece  of  wood  bored  by  the  bee,  showing 
grubs  and  food  deposited  in  the  cells ; b,  two 
cells  on  larger  scale. 


■ter-ing),  n.  [<  carpen- 
employment  or  work  of 
carpentry. 


joy  the  present  day;  take  advantage  of,  or  make  fkar'nen-ter-motM  n A 

the  most  of,  the  present:  a maxim  of  the  Epi-  carPent3r  motn  ( ar  pen  te  moth),  n.  A 
1 * * name  given  to  certain  large  hombycid  moths  of 


cureans. 

carpel  (kar'pel),  n.  [=  F.  carpelle , < NL.  carpel- 

turn,  dim.,  < Gr. 
KapTrog,  fruit : see 
carp1.]  In  hot.,  & 
simple  pistil,  or 
one  of  the  sever- 
al members  com- 
posing a com- 
pound pistil  or 
fruit.  In  its  most 
general  sense  it  is 
that  organ  of  a plant 
which  bears  ovules. 
A carpel  is  regarded 
as  a modified  leaf ; 
hence  the  term  car- 
pophyl,  which  has  been  proposed  as  a substitute.  Also 
called  carpid  or  carpidium. 

carpellary  (kar'pe-la-ri),  a.  [<  NL.  carpellum , 
carpel,  + -ary1 ; = F.  carpellaire.]  Belonging 
to  or  having  some  relation  to  a carpel. 


the  subfamily  Cossinie.  The  larvae  are  wood-borers, 
and  often  do  great  damage  to  forest-trees.  The  larva  of 
the  locust  carpenter- moth,  Prionoxystus  robinise  (Peck), 


a h 

Carpels. 

a , flower  of  Ac  teen,  with  simple  pistil ; 
b , tricarpellary  fruit  of  aconite. 


Male  Locust  Carpenter-moth  ( Prionoxystus  rtbinice),  natural  size. 


bores  into  the  wood  of  the  locust-tree,  Robinia.  It  re- 
mains in  the  larval  state  three  years,  and  attains  a length 
of  2£  inches.  It  transforms  to  a pupa  within  a silk-lined 
cell  in  its  burrow,  and  issues  as  a moth  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  The  European  carpenter-moths  are  called  goat- 
moths  by  English  writers,  on  account  of  their  character- 
juistic  odor. 

These  structures,  which  may  be  called  carpellary  leaves,  carpenter ’s-herb  (kar  'pen  - terz  - erb),  M.  Tile 

iug  pinTae" toward  their  Plant  P^0a  vulgaris.  Its  corolla  when 

„ , ,,  . . ,,  seen  m profile  resembles  a bill-liook,  and,  in  accordance 

The  carpellary  leaves  are  the  foliar  structures  of  the  with  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  the  plant  was  believed  to 
flower  which  stand  in  the  closest  genetic  and  functional  jleai  wounds  from  edged  tools 

relationships  to  the  ovules. . ^eyelther  produce  and  bear  carpentry  (kar'pen-tri),  n.  [<  ME.  carpentrie, 

-tarye,  < OF.  carpenterie,  F.  charpenterie  = Pr. 
Carpentaria  — Sp.  carpenteria,  carpinteria  =Pg. 
Carpentaria  = It.  carpenteria,  < ML.  Carpenta- 
ria, a carpenter-shop,  L.  a carriage-maker’s 


the  ovules  or  are  constructed  so  as  to  enclose  them  in  a 
chamber.  Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  429. 

carpentt  (kar'pent),  n.  [ME.  carpent,  < L.  car- 
pentum,  a two-wheeled  covered  carriage,  coach, 
or  chariot,  a cart,  ML.  also  timber-  or  carpen- 
ter-work, framing  (in  this  sense  also  carpenta, 
> F.  charpente;  cf.  carpenter),  prob.  of  Celtic 
origin;  cf.  Ir.  and  Gael,  carbad,  a carriage, 
chariot,  litter,  Ir.  and  OGael.  carb,  a basket, 
carriage,  Ir.  cairbli  = Gael,  cairb,  a chariot,  a 
ship ; perhaps  akin  to  L.  corbis,  a basket.]  A 
cart. 

And  for  an  acre  lande,  saithe  Columelle, 
Carpentes  XXIIII  is  to  telle. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  179. 

carpentet,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  carpet. 

Laye  carpentes  aboute  the  bedde,  or  wyndowes. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  283. 

carpentedt  (kar'pen-ted),  a.  Carpeted. 

carpenter  (kar'pen-ter),  n.  [<  ME.  carpenter, 

*<  OF.  carpentier,  F.  cliarpentier  = Pr.  carpen- 
tier  = Sp.  carpintero  = Pg.  carpinteiro,  < It.  car- 
pentiere,  < ML.  carpentarius,  a carpenter,  L. 


shop,  prop.  fem.  of  carpentarius,  pertaining  to 
a carriage  or  cart:  see  carpenter.']  1.  The  art 
of  cutting,  framing,  and  joining  the  timbers  or 
woodwork  of  buildings  and  similar  construc- 
tions by  means  of  hand-tools. 

Idealism  is  a hypothesis  to  account  for  nature  by  other 
principles  than  those  of  carpentry  and  chemistry. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  56. 

2.  Carpenters’ work;  any  work  of  the  kind  done 
by  carpenters. 

A handsome,  panelled  door,  the  most  finished  piece  of 
carpentry  in  Silverado. 

, B.  h.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  14B. 
carper  (kar'pftr),  n.  [ME.  carpare,  a talker; 
< carp 1 + -erL]  It.  A talker. — 2.  One  who 
carps ; a caviler.  Shale. 

The  carpers  against  feminine  eccentricity. 

Philadelphia  Telegraph,  XL.  1. 


a wagon-maker,  carriage-maker,  later  also  a carpet  (kar'pet),  n.  [ME.  carpette,  < OF.  car- 


coachman,  prop,  adj.,  pertaining  to  a carriage 
or  cart,  < L.  carpentum,  a two-wheeled  carriage, 
coach,  or  chariot,  a cart:  see  carpent.]  1.  An 
artificer  who  works  in  timber ; one  who  exe- 
cutes by  hand  the  woodwork  of  houses,  ships, 
or  similar  constructions.  The  occupations  of 
carpenter  and  joiner  are  often  combined.  See 
joiner. — 2.  An  officer  of  a ship,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  under  supervision  and  maintain  in  order 
the  frame  of  the  ship  and  all  the  wooden  fittings 


pite,  a carpet,  a sort  of  cloth,  F.  carpette,  a rug, 
= Sp.  carpeta,  a table-cover,  = It.  carpita,  a 
rug,  < ML.  carpita,  carpeta,  a kind  of  thick 
woolen  cloth,  cf.  carpia  (>  It.  carpia  = F.  char- 
pie  (>  E.  charpie ) = G.  scharpie),  lint,  < L.  car- 
pere,  pluck,  pull  in  pieces:  see  carpi.]  1.  A 
thick  fabric,  usually  woven  of  wool,  or  of  wool 
on  a linen  ground  or  back,  and  in  more  or  less 
ornamental  designs,  used  for  covering  floors, 
stairs,  etc.  Eormerly  the  carpet  (usually  in  a single 


carpet-bagger 

piece,  like  the  Persian  carpet)  was  also  used  (as  it  still  is  in 
the  East)  for  covering  beds,  couches,  tables,  etc.,  and  for 
hangings.  (See  tapestry.)  The  first  woven  carpets  were  pro- 
duced in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Persia,  and  Hindustan,  whence 
they  were  introduced  into  Europe,  where  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  first  manufactured  by  the  French  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  next  in  England,  at  Mortlake  in  Sur- 
rey, in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  smaller  carpets  of  the 
East  are  now  commonly  called  rugs.  See  rug. 

Wyndowes  & cupbordes  layde  with  carpettes  and  cuys- 
shyns.  Babees  Rook  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  283. 

Cast  on  a feather-bed,  and  spread  on  the  sheets 

Under  a brace  of  your  best  Persian  carpets. 

B.  J orison, , Magnetick  Lady,  iv.  2. 
A Carpet  to  cover  the  Table. 

Hey  wood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

2.  Especially,  a covering  of  this  material  for  a 
floor  or  stair,  made  of  several  widths  sewed  to- 
gether and  intended  to  cover  all  the  floor-space 
of  a room,  as  distinguished  from  a rug,  which 
is  usually  woven  in  one  piece  of  a definite  shape 
(either  oblong  or  square),  and  is  designed  to 
cover  a part  of  the  floor  only. 

Take  care  my  house  be  handsome. 

And  the  new  stools  set  out,  and  boughs  and  rushes, 

And  flowers  for  the  window,  and  the  Turkey  carpet. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  iv.  3. 

3.  Figuratively,  anything  used  as  a carpet,  or 
serving  the  purpose  of  a carpet. 

The  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain-  Shak .,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  3. 
To  cover  the  wet  earth  with  a thick  carpet  of  fern. 

Macaulay. 

Aubusson  carpet,  a carpet  made  at  Aubusson  in  France. 
It  is  made  in  one  piece,  in  the  hand  or  needlework  style 
of  the  Indian  carpets,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  designs  and  coloring. — Axminster  carpet, 
a variety  of  Turkish  carpet  with  a chain  of  flax  or  jute,  and 
a woolen  or  worsted  filling  made  into  a pile : so  named  from 
the  town  of  Axminster  in  Devonshire,  England,  where  it 
was  formerly  manufactured. — Brussels  carpet,  a carpet 
of  a kind  originally  made  ill  Brussels,  having  a heavy  linen 
web  inclosing  worsted  yarns  of  different  colors,  which  are 
raised  in  loops  to  form  the  pattern.  In  the  ordinary  Brus- 
sels carpet  both  the  pattern  and  the  ground  are  left  with 
the  loops  uncut;  in  the  imperial  Brussels  carpet  the  pat- 
tern is  raised  above  the  ground,  and  its  loops  are  cut  so 
as  to  form  a pile,  those  of  the  ground  being  uncut.—  Che- 
nille carpet,  a carpet  in  which  the  weft  is  of  chenille  in- 
stead of  yarn.  The  pattern  is  dyed  in  the  chenille  itself, 
nothing  showing  at  the  surface  of  the  carpet  but  the  ends 
of  the  chenille  fringe. — Felt  carpet,  a carpet  in  which 
the  fibers  are  matted  or  felted  together  without  spinning 
or  weaving.— Ingra, in  carpet,  a carpet  made  of  wool  dyed 
in  the  grain,  or  before  it  is  manufactured.  It  is  called 
Scotch  or  (in  England)  Kidderminster,  from  the  place 
where  it  is  made,  and  two-ply  or  three-ply,  according  to  the 
number  of  webs  composing  the  fabric. — Paper  carpet,  a 
floor- covering  (plain  or  in  imitation  of  ornamental  woods) 
made  of  a hard  and  tenacious  paper  called  hession,  which 
is  made  by  subjecting  the  paper-pulp  to  the  action  of  chlo- 
rid  of  zinc  and  then  to  strong  pressure,  by  which  means 
the  product  is  rendered  hard  and  tough  like  leather. — 
Persian  carpet,  a carpet  made  in  one  piece,  instead  of 
in  breadths  or  strips  to  be  joined.  The  warp  and  weft  are 
of  linen  or  hemp,  and  the  tufts  of  colored  wool  are  inserted 
by  twisting  them  around  the  warp  all  along  the  row  ac- 
cording to  the  weaver’s  taste,  no  pattern  being  used.  A 
line  of  tufts  being  inserted,  a shoot  of  the  weft  is  made,  and 
then  beaten  up  to  close  the  fabric. — Pile  carpet,  a carpet 
made  in  the  same  way  as  Brussels  carpet,  but  having  its 
loops  cut,  thus  forming  a pile  or  soft  surface  — Frinted 
carpet,  a carpet  dyed  or  printed  in  colors ; it  is  either 
woven  in  undyed  colors  and  printed  like  calico,  or  the 
yarn  is  dyed  in  sections,  which  are  adjusted  according  to 
their  future  position  in  the  fabric. — Scotch  carpet.  Same 
as  ingrain  carpet.— To  be  CH  the  carpet  (more  common- 
ly on  the  tapis:  see  below),  literally,  to  be  on  the  table- 
cloth or  table,  as  for  consideration ; hence,  to  be  under 
discussion ; bo  the  subject  of  deliberation  or  of  intended 
action : a translation  of  the  French  phrase  ttre  sur  le  tapis 
(tapis,  table-cloth,  carpet,  etc. : see  tapestry).—  Turkish 
or  Turkey  carpet,  a carpet  similar  to  the  Persian,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  selection  of  the  tufts  of  colored  wool 
according  to  the  pattern  followed,  and  the  manner  of  their 
attachment  to  the  back.  The  cutting  of  the  yarn  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  velvet.— Venetian  carpet,  a carpet 
with  a warp  or  chain  of  worsted,  generally  arranged  in 
different-colored  stripes.— Wilton  carpet,  a variety  of 
Brussels  carpet  in  which  the  loops  are  cut  open  into  an 
elastic  velvet  pile  : so  named  from  being  made  originally 
at  Wilton  in  England. 

carpet  (kar'pet),  v.  t.  [<  carpet,  «.]  1.  To 

cover  with  or  as  with  a carpet;  spread  with 
carpets:  as,  to  carpet  a room. — 2.  To  firing 
upon  the  carpet  or  under  consideration:  make 
a subject  of  investigation ; hence,  to  reprimand  ;• 
“haul  over  the  coals.” 

carpet-bag  (kar'pet-bag),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
traveling-bag  made  of  carpeting  on  a frame; 
hence,  by  extension,  a traveling-bag  of  any 
kind  similarly  formed. 

II.  a.  Of  or  characteristic  of  carpet-baggers : 
as,  carpet-bag  government;  carpet-bag  politics. 
[U.  S.  slang.] 

carpet-bag  (kar'pet-bag),  v i.  [<  carpet-bag- 
ger.] To  act  or  live  in  the  manner  of  a carpet- 
bagger. [U.  S.  slang,] 

carpet-bagger  (kar'pet-bag//er),  n.  One  who 
travels  with  a carpet-bag ; specifically,  a person 
who  takes  up  his  residence  in  a place,  with  no 
more  property  than  he  brings  in  a earpet-bag, 
with  a view  of  making  his  way  by  enterprise. 


carpet-bagger 
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(at)  In  the  western  United  States,  a “wildcat  banker,  carpet-moth  (kar'pet-m6th),  n.  A name  of 
that  is,  one  who  had  no  local  abiding-place,  and  could  not  o'enmetrid  moths  from  thoir  vnrifwntod 

be  found  when  wanted.  (6)  In  the  Southern  States,  after  sundry  geometric!  moms,  trom  tneir  variegated 

the  civil  war,  a new-comer  from  the  North : an  opprobri-  coloration. 

ous  term  applied  properly  to  a class  of  adventurers  who  Carpet-rod,  (kar'pet-rod),  71.  One  of  the  rods 
took  advantage  of  the  disorganized  condition  of  political  used  to  keep  a stair-carpet  in  its  place, 
affairs  in  the  earlier  years  of  reconstniction  to  gam  con-  rarn0+ • cm  air  a /'knr'-nfit-snalc'i  v A 1 arm  Aik- 
trol  of  the  public  offices  and  to  use  their  influence  over  the  Carpeu  SnaKe  v^ar  pet  snaKj,  71.  A.  lai^e  AUS 
negro  voters  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  The  terra  was  tralian  serpent,  Morelia  vartegata , a kind  ot 
often  extended  to  include  any  unpopular  person  of  North-  python  or  boa:  so  called  from  its  variegated 
ern  origin  living  in  the  South.  coloration. 

A good  deal  of  bitterness  of  feeling  has  been  shown  in  carpet-strainer  (kar 'pet-strainer),  n.  Same  as 
all  the  conventions  in  regard  to  the  presence,  and  great  * . Qfrpipi)pr 
prominence  as  members,  of  what  the  Louisiana  people  carpels  weic  tier. 

call  carpet-baggers— men,  that  is,  who  are  new-comers  in  Carpet-Stretcher  (kar  pet-strech/'er),  71.  A 
the  country.  The  Nation,  VI.  123  (1868).  tool  for  stretching  a carpet  and  holding  it  firm- 

carpet-baggism  (kar'pet-bag//izm),  n . [<  car - ly  while  being  tacked  to  the  floor. 
pet-bag  + -ism.']  Government  by  carpet-bag-  carpet-sweeper  (kar'pet-sweiper),  n . A me- 
gers;  the  practices  or  methods  of  carpet-bag-  chanical  sweeper  or  broom  for  cleaning  car- 


gers.  See  carpet-bagger , ( b ).  [U.  S.  slang.] 
Whichever  party  is  successful  this  year,  the  vile  scandal 
known  as  carpet-baggism  is  doomed,  and  the  states  lately 
in  rebellion  are  sure  at  last  of  being  left  to  themselves. 

C.  F.  Adams , Quoted  in  Merriam’s  Life  of  Bowles,  II.  195. 


f«ets  and  collecting  the  dust  in  a closed  pan. 
t is  sometimes  operated  by  means  of  a crank  on  the 
handle,  but  commonly  a cylindrical  brush  is  moved  by 
the  roller- wheels  that  support  the  apparatus  on  the  floor, 
the  pushing  forward  of  the  machine  by  the  handle  serving 
to  keep  it  in  operation. 


of  mosaic,  geometrical,  or  other  designs.  Also 
^called  ribbon-bedding  in  the  United  States, 
carpet-beetle  (kar'pet-be"tl),  n.  A popular 
name  of  Anthrenus  scrophularice,  a beetle  of  the 


carpet-beater  (kar 'pet-belter),  n.  1.  A per-  carpet-thread  (kar'pet-thred),  n . A heavy, 
son  employed  in  cleaning  carpets  by  beating  three-cord  thread  of  linen  witn  a soft  satin- 
the  dust  out  of  them. — 2.  A carpet-cleaning  like  finish,  used  for  sewing  breadths  of  carpet 
machine.  It  consists  usually  of  vibrating  rods  that  together. 

Scored' with  bruS”  to  comp/eteThl  Carpet-walkt  (kar'pet-wak),  «.  A walk  on 

carpet-bedding  (kar'pet-bed"ing),  n.  In  hort.,  smooth  turf.  Evelyn. 
a system  of  bedding  in  which  neat  dwarf -grow-  carpet-wayt  (kar  pet-wa),  n.  A green  way,  a 
in/foliage-plants  Sone  are  used  in  the8form  ** 

carpet-weed  (kar'pet-wed),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Mollugo,  incon- 
spicuous annuals,  somewhat  resembling  plants 
of  the  genus  Galium  in  their  habit,  found  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  M.  verti- 
cillata  is  most  widely  distributed. 
Carpet-worsted  (kar'pet-wurs,/ted),  n.  A 
coarse  land  of  worsted  sewing-thread,  sold  in 
balls.  Diet,  of  Needlework. 
carpholite  (kar'fo-lit),  n.  [Also  written  kar- 
photite;  < G-r.  icap'ipog,  a dry  stalk,  straw  (<  tta p- 
<j>uv,  dry  up,  wither),  + Xidog,  a stone.]  A 
hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium  and  manganese, 
occurring  in  delicate  radiating  tufts  of  a straw- 
yellow  color  at  the  Bohemian  tin-mines, 
carphologia  (kar-fo-16'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Ur. 
k aptyoloyia,  a gathering  of  dry  sticks  (or  bits  of 
wool,  etc.),  < k ap<t>oq,  straw,  dry  sticks,  bits  of 
wool,  etc.,  + Myuv,  gather,  pluck.]  In pathol., 
a delirious  picking  at  the  bedclothes  in  sick- 
ness; floccillation. 

carphology  (kar-fol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  carpliologie 
— Sp.  carfologia  = Pg.  carphologia,  < NL.  car- 
phologia: see  carphologia .]  Same  as  carpho- 
logia. 

Carphopllis  (kar'fo-fis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k apipog, 
a small  dry  body,  4-  6 <j>ig,  a serpent.]  A genus 
of  small  harmless  worm-like  serpents,  of  the 
family  Calamariidce,  containing  the  common 
worm-snake  of  the  United  States,  C.  amcena, 
formerly  called  Celuta  amcena. 


Carpocratian 

boring  wood.  One  of  the  commonest  species  to  which 
the  name  is  given  is  the  California  woodpecker,  Mela- 
nerpes  formici- 
vorus;  another 
is  the  Gila 
wood  pecker, 

Centurus  uro- 
pygialis. 

Carpinus 

(kar-pi'nus), 
n.  [L.,  horn- 
beam.] A 
small  genus 
of  trees  or 
tall  shrubs 
belonging 
to  the  Betu- 
laceee.  The 
species  have  de- 
ciduous leaves, 
like  those  of  the 
beech,  and  hard 
tough  wood, 
and  are  natives 
of  Europe,  the 
Levant,  and 
North  Ameri- 
The  horn- 


Carpinus  Betulus. 

a , fruiting  branch  ; l>,  single  nutlet,  with 
bract,  on  a larger  scale. 


beam  of  Europe,  C.  Betulus,  and  the  hornbeam  or  blue 
beech  of  the  United  States,  C.  Caroliniana , are  small  trees 
with  heavy,  very  hard,  and  strong  wood,  which  is  some- 
times used  for  levers,  the  handles  of  tools,  cogs,  etc. 

carp-lice  (karp'lls),  n.  pi.  A general  name  of 
the  small  parasitic  crustaceans  or  fish-lice  of 
the  family  Argulidce,  forming  with  some  au- 
thors a suborder  Branchiura,  by  others  referred 
to  the  Brancliiopoda : so  called  because  they 
infest  carp  or  cyprinoid  fishes, 
carpmealt,  n.  [Origin  unknown;  cf.  carpet .] 
A kind  of  coarse  cloth  formerly  made  in  the 
north  of  England. 

Carpo-.  [<  Gr.  aapm-,  combining  form  of  nap- 
rr<5f,  fruit:  see  carpi.]  An  element  in  certain 
compound  words,  meaning  fruit, 
carpobalsamum  (kar-po-bal'sa-mum),  n.  [NL. 
(>  F.  carpobalsame  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  carpobalsamo), 
< Gr.  Kapttliq,  fruit,  + fi'/.aagov,  balsam,  j 1.  The 
dried  fruit  of  Balsamea  Opobalsamum,  the  bur- 
seraceous  tree  which  yields  balm  of  Gilead.— 
2.  Au  aromatic  volatile  oil  resembling  oil  of 
cloves,  obtained  from  this  fruit. 

Carpocapsa  (kar-po-kap'sji),  n.  [XL.  (>  Sp. 
carpocapsa),  < Gr.  napnog,  fruit,  + gdi/uf,  the  act 
of  devouring,  < Karrretv,  gulp  down,  devour.] 
1 . A genus  of  tortricid  moths,  or  lepidopterous 


Carpet-beetle  ( Anthrenus  scrophularice).  a,  beetle ; b,  larva. 

(Vertical  lines  show  natural  sizes.) 

family  Dermestidw  : so  called  from  its  destruc- 
tiveness to  carpets  and  other  woolen  fabrics. 

It  was  brought  into  the  United  States  from  Europe  at  a 
recent  period.  The  beetle  is  about  3 millimeters  in  length, 
short-oval  in  form,  moderately  convex,  and  black ; the  un- 
der side  is  densely  covered  with  white  scales,  while  the  up- 
per side  is  beautifully  variegated  with  patches  of  red  and 
white  scales.  The  larva  is  more  elongate,  dirty-white  in 

color,  and  easily  recognized  from  the  tufts  of  rather  long,  , * ..  rs  n i. 

stiff  hair  on  the  sides,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  CarpnOSldente  (kar-fo-Sid  e-nt),  71.  [\  Gr.  /cap- 
body.  The  edges  of  carpets  lying  in  dark  places  are  espe-  Qog,  straw,  + Gi07jp'iT7jgf  of  iron,  < oidqpog,  iron.] 
daily  liable  to  be  damaged  by  these  larva).  Also  known  a hydrous  iron  sulphate,  occurring  in  straw- 
as  buffalo-bug.  See  Anthrenus. 

carpet-broom,  carpet-brush  (kiir'pet-brom,  c^ni  V Plural  of  carnws 
-brush),  n.  A broom  or  brush  for  sweeping  or  carPl,  ..  J ,iu.r,^1  ot  eafBm- 
rnets  carpiu  (Kar  pia), 


cleaning  carpets, 
carpet-dance  (kar'pet-dans),  n.  A dance  or  a 
dancing-party  of  an  easy  and  unceremonious 


[=  P.  carpidie,  < NL.  car- 
piSimn,  < Gr.  as  if  *iiapKtdiov,  dim.  of  napirbg, 
fruit.]  Same  as  carpel. 


character, ^the  c^pet^t  b^gT^dToHhe  carpidium  (kar-pid'i-um),  pi.  earpidia  (-a), 
occasion,  as  for  a hall.  Ttickm I TNL. : see  carpid .]  _ Same  at 


occasion,  as  for  a hall.  Dickens.  . , 

carpet-friend  (kar'pet-frend),  n.  One  whose  carpincbo^  (kar-pin  Cho) 
friendship  has  no  strength  or  sincerity, 


as  carpel. 

n.  [Native  name  in 
A name  of  the  giant  water-eavy  or 


Max.  Shall  I forsake  you  in  my  doubts  ? 

Aecius.  You  must. 

Max.  I must  not,  nor  I will  not.  Have  I liv'd 
Only  to  be  a carpet-friend,  for  pleasure? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Valentinian,  iv.  2. 

carpeting  (kar'pet-ing),  n.  [<  carpet,  n.,  + 
- ing !.]  Cloth  for  carpets ; carpets  in  general. 

carpet-knight  (kar 'pet -nit),  n.  A person 
knighted  on  some  ground  other  than  that  of 
military  service  or  distinction;  a knight  who 
has  not  known  the  hardships  of  the  field.  So 
Shakspere  speaks  of  “a  knight  dubbed  with 
unhacked  rapier  and  on  carpet  consideration.” 

You  are  women, 

Or,  at  the  best,  loose  carpet-knights. 

Massinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  u.  5. 
His  square-turned  joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 
Showed  him  no  carpet-knight  so  trim, 

But,  in  close  fight,  a champion  grim, 

In  camps  a leader  sage.  Scott,  Marmion,  i.  5. 

carpet-monger  (kar'pet-mung,/ger),  n. 
dealer  in  carpets. — 2 One  most  at  home  on  a 
carpet ; a lover  of  ease  and  pleasure. 

A whole  book  full  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers , 
whose  names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a blank 
verse.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 


Uruguay.] 
capibara. 

carping  (kar'ping),  n.  [<  ME.  carjpinge  ; verbal 
n.  of  carp i,  v.]  If.  Speech ; talk ; conversation. 
Ther  carpinge  comynliche  of  conceill  arisith. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  i.  87. 
When  thou  sest  any  man  drynkyng 
That  taketh  hede  of  thy  karpyng, 

Soon  a-non  thou  sece  thy  tale, 

Whethur  he  drynke  wyne  or  Ale. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  14. 

2.  The  act  of  caviling;  a cavil;  unreasonable 
criticism  or  censure. 

Those  . . . carpings  . . . made  as  to  the  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea.  C.  Leslie , Short  Method  with  Deists. 

carping  (kar'ping),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  carpi-,  r.] 
Faultfinding;  over-critical.  =Syn.  Caviling, etc.  See 
captious. 

carpingly  (kar'ping-li),  adv.  In  a carping  man- 
ner ; captiously.  , 

1 A carpintero  (kar-pin-ta'ro),  n.  [Sp.  pajaro  car- 
A pintcro,  woodpecker,  lit.  ‘carpenter-bird’;  cor- 
pintero  real,  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  lit. 
‘royal  carpenter’ : see  carpenter .]  A name  of 
several  species  of  woodpeckers  in  the  south- 
western United  States,  from  their  tapping  and 


Jumping-seed  Carpocapsa  (C.  saltitans).  , 

a,  larva;  b,  pupa;  c,  moth.  (Cross  and  perpendicular  lines  show 
natural  sizes.) 

insects,  of  the  family  Toriricidse , whose  larvte 
are  highly  destructive  to  fruit,  c.  pomonana  or  po- 
monella  infests  apples  and  pears  wherever  these  are  cul- 
tivated, depositing  its  eggs  in  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  set 
Its  larva)  come  to  their  full  size  in  July,  when  the  fruit  is 
about  two  thirds  grown,  and  then  escape  by  boring  their 
way  to  the  outside.  The  larva  of  C.  saltitans  (VV est.),  the 
jumping-seed  carpocapsa,  infests  the  seed  of  a species  of 
Sebastiania.  When  heat  is  applied,  the  motion  of  the 
larva  within  makes  the  seed  jump ; hence  the  name. 

2.  [7.  c.]  An  insect  of  this  genus. 

carpocephalum  (kar-po-sef'a-lnm),  n. ; pi.  car- 
pocephala  (-la).  [NL.*,  < Gr.  napi v6g,  fruit,  + 

KE(pa%fj,  head.]  In  Jlepaticw,  a cephalate  struc- 
ture upon  which  the  spore-cases  are  borne. 

Carpocephalum  entire  at  margin,  or  nearly  so. 

Bull,  of  III.  State  Laboratory,  II.  31. 

carpocerite  (kar-pos'e-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kaprr6g , 
the  wrist,  carpus,  + ntpaq,  horn.]  In  Crusta- 
cea, that  one  of  the  joints  of  an  antenna  which 
is  borne  upon  the  ischiocerite. 

Carpocratian  (kar -po -lira 'shian),  n.  [=  F. 
Carpocratien , < Carpocrates : see  def.]  A mem- 
ber of  a sect  of  Gnostics  of  the  second  century, 
followers  of  Carpocrates  or  Carpocras  of  Alex- 
andria. He  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and 
the  preexistence  of  the  soul,  and  maintained  that  the 
world  was  created  by  inferior  spirits;  that  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  Joseph,  and  like  other  men,  except  that  his  soul 
was  pure  and  steadfast ; that  he  received  from  the  Great 
First  Cause  special  power  to  overcome  the  evils  of  the 
world  through  intimate  recollection  of  his  previous  exist- 
ence in  an  exalted  state ; and  that  in  proportion  as  men 
attain  to  this  recollection  in  their  own  case  they  are  freed 
from  the  restraints  of  the  moral  law,  faith  and  charity 
being  the  only  necessary  virtues. 


Carpodacus 

Carpodacus  (kar-pod'a-kus),  n.  [NL.  (J.  J. 
Kaup,  1829),  < Gr.  napnS'g,  fruit,  + Saaog,  a bite, 
a sting,  < Sauveiv,  bite.]  An  extensive  genus  of 
beautiful  oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family 
Fringillidce  ; the  purple  finches  or  purple  bull- 
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gous.]  Fruit-eating;  frugivorous;  specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  (a)  to  the  genus  of  pigeons  of 

othi 


he  mar- 


Purple  Finch  ( Carpodacus purpureus). 

finches,  species  of  which  are  found  in  both 
hemispheres.  Some  shade  of  red  is  the  principal  color 
of  the  males.  The  common  European  species  is  C.  ery- 
thrinus;  the  common  purple  finch  of  the  United  States 
is  C.  purpureus ; the  burion  or  house-finch  of  the  south- 
western United  States  is  C . frontalis. 

Carpodectes  (kar-po-dek'tez),  n.  [NL.  (0.  Sal- 
vin,  1864),  < Gr.  Kap-og,  fruit,  + t Ukttjq,  a re- 
ceiver, a beggar,  < dixeoOaif  dtnEcdaiy  receive, 
take.]  A genus  of  beautiful  tropical  American 
birds,  of  the  subfamily  Cotingince , the  type  of 
which  is  C.  nitidus  of  Costa  Rica. 

carpogenic  (kiir-po-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  KapTrdg, 
fruit,  4-  -yevrjg,  producing  (see  - genous ),  + -ic. ] 
In  bot.y  fruit-producing:  applied  to  a cell,  or 
system  of  cells,  in  the  red  algaa,  which  de- 
velops after  fertilization  into  carpospores  or 
indirectly  gives  rise  to  them. 

carpogenous  (kar-poj'e-nus),  a.  [As  carpogen- 
ic + -oms.]  In  bot.}  producing  fruit:  same  as 
carpogenic. 

One  or  more  of  the  cells  termed  carpogenous  cells  di- 
vide. Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  425. 

carpogon,  carpogone  (kar'po-gon,  -gon),  «. 
Same  as  carpogonium. 

carpogonium  (kar-po-go'ni-um),  n. ; pi . carpo- 
gonia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  nap-nog,  fruit,  + -yovog, 

producing:  see  -gony.]  In  lot.,  the  cell  in  the 
female  organ  of  the  Iihodophycese  which  is  fer- 
tilized and  gives  rise,  indirectly,  to  the  carpo- 
spores. It  is  still  further  distinguished  from 
similar  bodies  in  other  Algse  by  remaining  in 
connection  with  its  tissues  and  retaining  the 
original  cell-wall. 

carpolite  (kar'po-lit),  n.  [=  F.  carpoUthe  = 
Sp.  carpolito  = Pg.  carpolithos,  < Gr.  napndg, 
fruit,  + XiOog,  stone.]  A fossil  fruit.  Also 
carpolith. 

carpological  (kar  - po  - loj ' i - kal),  a.  [<  carpol- 
ogy + -ical.  Cf.  F.  carpologique  = Sp.  carpold- 
gico.]  Pertaining  to  carpology.  Balfour. 

I trust  that  in  the  sequel  the  critical  botanist  will  excuse 
me  for  having  neglected  the  strict  terminology  of  carpo- 
logical science,  and  made  no  distinction  between  seeds  and 
fruits.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  603. 

carpologist  (kar-pol'o-jist),  n.  [<  carpology  + 
■1st.]  One  who  studies  or  treats  of  carpology. 

carpology  (kar-pol'6-ji),  n.  [=  F.  carpologie 
- Sp.  carpologia  = It.  carpologia,  < Gr.  napndg, 
fruit,  + -\oyia,  < \ kytiv,  speak : see  -ology.] 
That  division  of  botany  which  relates  to  the 
structure  of  fruits  in  general. 

carpometacarpal  (kar//po-met-a-kar'pal)j  a. 
[<  carpus  + metacarpus  + -ah]  Pertaining 
both  to  the  carpus  and  to  the  metacarpus : as, 
the  carpometacarpal  articulation. 

carpopedal  (kar-po-ped'al),  a.  [=  F.  carpo- 
pedal, < NL.  carpus,  carpus,  + L.  pes  ( ped -)  = 
E.  foot.']  Affecting  both  the  hands  (or  wrists) 
and  the  feet.— Carpopedal  spasm,  (a)  Spasm  of  the 
feet  and  hands,  occurring  in  children  in  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus and  in  other  diseases.  ( b ) Laryngismus  stridulus. 
[Rare.]  See  laryngismus. 

Carpophaga  (kiir-pof  'a-ga),  n.  [NL.  (P.  J. 
Selby,  1835)  (>  Sp.  carpofago),  < Gr.  uapno- 
<j>ayog,  living  on  fruit,  < napndg,  fruit,  + <j>aytiv, 
eat.]  1 . A genus  of  fruit-pigeons,  giving  name 
to  a subfamily  Carpophagince. — 2.  pi.  A group 
of  fruit-eating  marsupial  mammals,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  phalangers  or  Phalangistidce. 
Owen,  1839. 

carpophagous  (kiir-pof 'a-gus),  a.  [<  Carpo- 
phaga + -ous.  Cf.  F.  carpophage,  carpopha- 


Carpophore 
(with  carpels) 
of  an  umbelli- 


which  Carpophaga  is  the  type ; (6)  to 
supial  Carpophaga. 

The  typical  group  of  the  carpophagous  marsupials  is 
that  of  the  Phalangistidas  or  phalangers. 

Nicolson , Manual  of  Zool.,  p.  638. 

Carpophilus  (kar-pof'i-lus),  n.  [NL.  (F.  car- 
pophtle,  a.,  fruit-loving),  < Gr.  napndg,  fruit,  + 
loving.]  A genus  of  clavicorn  beetles, 
of  the  family  Nitidulidas,  having  a bilobed  la- 
brum,  11-jointed  antennas  with  a 3-jointed 
oval  club,  legs  moderate,  tibiae  widening  at 
tip,  dilated  tarsi,  simple  claws,  and  2 or  3 dor- 
sal segments  beyond  the  elytra.  C.  hemipte- 
rus  is  a small  species  of  wide  geographical 
distribution. 

carpophore  (kar'po-f5r),  n.  [=  F.  carpophore 
= Sp.  carpdforo,  < NL.  carpopho- 
rum,  < Gr.  sapnoifidpog,  bearing  fruit, 

< uapnog,  fruit,  + -<j>6pog,  < ifiepeiv  = 

E.  hear1.]  In  lot.,  the  prolongation 
of  the  floral  axis  which  bears  the 
carpels  of  some  compound  fruits, 
as  in  Geranium  and  many  Umlel- 
liferce.  It  is  sometimes  applied,  but  less 
properly,  to  any  stipe  supporting  an  ovary, 
as  in  tlie  Capparidacece. 

carpophyl  (kar'po-fil),  n.  [=F. 
carpophylle,  < NL.  carpophyllum,  < 

Gr.  napndg,  fruit  (see  carpi),  + 

(pv/.Xov  = L.  folium,  leaf.]  In  lot.,  same  as 
carpel. 

carpopodite  (kar-pop'o-dit),  ».  [<  Gr.  napndg, 
the  wrist,  carpus,  + 'novg  (nod-)  = E.  foot,  j 
In  Crustacea,  the  fifth  joint  of  a developed 
endopodite,  between  the  meropodite  and  the 
propodite.  Milne-Edwards.  See  cut  under  en- 
dopodite. 

carpopoditic  (kar-pop-o-dit'ik),  a.  [<  carpopo- 
dite + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a carpopodite. 
Huxley. 

carpospore  (kar'po-spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  napndg, 
fruit,  + onopa,  seed.]  One  of  the  spores  in  red 
algse  ( Floridece ) that  are  produced  in  the  cysto- 
carp  as  a result  of  sexual  fertilization. 

The  cystocarpic  spores,  or  carpospores , are  always  pyri- 
form and  undivided,  and  accompanied  by  paraphyses. 

Farlow,  Marine  Algse,  p.  178. 

Carpospore®  (kar-po-spo're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
as  carpospore  + -etc.]  In  lot.,  a proposed 
division  of  thallophytes  in  which  sexual  re- 
production takes  place,  the  product  of  fertili- 
zation being  a number  of  spores  (carpospores 
or  ascospores),  usually  within  an  envelop,  the 
whole  forming  a sporocarp  (cystocarp).  it  in- 
eludes  the  Floridece  among  algse,  and  according  to  some 
authors  the  Ascomycetes  and  Basidiomycetes  among  fungi. 

carpostome  (kar'po-stom),  n.  [<  Gr.  nap-nog, 
fruit,  + OToua,  mouth.]  In  lot.,  a narrow  open- 
ing formed  in  the  cortex  of  the  frond  of  some 
algee,  by  which  the  cystocarp  discharges  its 
spores. 

The  cystocarps  discharge  their  spores  through  carpo- 
stomes  or  narrow  canals  formed  in  the  cortex  of  the 
fronds.  Farlow,  Marine  Alga:,  p.  144. 

carp-sucker  (karp'suk"er),  n.  A eatostomoid 
fish  of  the  subfamily  Ictiolince,  having  a small 


Right  Carpus  of  a 
Chelonian  ( Chely- 
dra ),  showing  nearly 
symmetrical  disposi- 
tion of  the  carpal 
bones.  R,  radius ; U, 
ulna.  The  proximal 
series  are  : r,  radiale ; 
u,  uinare ; t,  interme- 
dium; c.centrale;  1-5, 
the  five  carpalia,  or 
distal  carpals,  known 
as  carpale  I,  carpale 


Carp-sucker  ( Ictiobus  carpio). 

mouth  protractile  downward,  and  narrow  pha- 
ryngeal bones  with  numerous  thin  teeth.  The 
species  attain  a large  size,  and  abound  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  Great  Lake  region ; one,  Carpiodes  cyprinus, 
also  occurs  in  the  Atlantic  watershed.  They  superficially 
resemble  the  European  carp,  and  are  sometimes  called 

+ Carp ; they  are  also  known  as  buffalo-fish. 

carpus  (kar'pus),  n. ; pi.  carpi  (-pi).  [NL.  (> 
F.  carpe  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  carpo),  < Gr.  napndg,  the 
wrist.]  1.  The  wrist,  wrist-joint,  or  carpal  ar- 
ticulation ; the  proximal  segment  of  the  manus 
or  hand,  corresponding  to  the  tarsus  of  the  foot ; 
the  joint  by  which  the  hand  or  distal  division  of 
the  fore  limb  is  connected  with  the  forearm. 
Thus,  in  a horse,  the  so-called  “knee”  is  the 
carpus. — 2.  Especially  the  carpal  bones  or 
carpalia,  collectively  considered ; a number  of 
small  irregularly  nodular  bones  intervening  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  antebrachium  and  those 


carriage 

of  the  metacarpus,  and  constituting  the  prox- 
imal division  of  the  skeleton  of  the  manus  or 
hand.  In  man  the  carpus  consists  of  8 bones  in  2 rows 
of  4 each,  viz. : in  the  proximal  row  from  the  radial  to  the 
ulnar  side,  the  scaphoid,  semi-lunar, 
cuneiform,  and  pisiform ; in  the  distal 
row,  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  mag- 
num, and  unciform.  In  other  verte- 
brates the  number  of  hones  varies 
much ; in  birds  the  free  carpals  are 
normally  reduced  to  two.  See  hand. 

3.  In  Crustacea,  the  fifth  joint 
of  the  normally  7-jointed  leg, 
between  the  meros  and  the  pro- 
podos. — 4.  In  entom.,  a name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  ptero- 
stigma  or  colored  spot  on  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  wings  in 
many  insects. 

carquaise  (kar-kaz'),  ».  [F., 

also  carcaise : see  carcass.]  An 
annealing-arch  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  plate-glass.  E. 

H.  Knight. 

carquenett,  n.  See  carcanet. 

Carraccesque,  a.  See  Carac- 

cesque. 

carrack,  n.  See  caraclc.  „„„„„  „ 

carrageen,  carragheen  (kar'a-  «,  «c. ; i-v,  the  cor. 
gen),  n.  [From  Carragheen,  'X  s ”letacar' 
near  Waterford  in  Ireland, 
where  it  abounds.]  A marine  alga  very  com- 
mon on  rocks  and  stones  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  a very  variable  weed,  with 
a flat  dichotomously  branching  frond  of  a deep  purple- 
brown  color  and  of  a cartilaginous  texture.  When  dried 
and  exposed  to  sunlight  it  becomes  whitish,  and  in  this 
condition  is  known  as  Irish  moss,  and  is  used  for  making 
soups,  blanc-mange,  size,  etc.  Also  spelled  carageen,  cara- 
gheen,  carrigeen. 

carrageehin  (kar-a-ge'nin),  n.  [<  carrageen 
+ -in2.]  The  mucilaginous  constituent  of 
carrageen,  represented  by  some  chemists  under 
the  formula  CgHjgOs,  and,  like  starch,  sugar, 
etc.,  appearing  to  bo  a carbohydrate.  Also 
caragenin,  lichinin. 
carragheen,  n.  See  carrageen. 
carramet,  «•  A Middle  English  form  of  carrion. 
carrallt,  n.  An  old  form  of  carol 2. 

Carrarese  (kar-a-res'  or  -rez'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  Carrara  in  Italy. 

Obstacles  were  thrown  in  Michelangelo’s  way,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Carrarese  workmen  was  excited  against 
him.  C.  C.  Perkim,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  276,  note. 

ii.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Carrara, 
carratt,  «•  A former  spelling  of  carat. 
carraway,  n.  See  caraway. 
carrawitchet,  «.  See  carriwitchet. 
carre ]t,  carre2t,  etc.  See  carl,  etc. 
carr6  (ka-ra'),  n,  [F.,  prop.  pp.  of  carrer,  make 
♦square:  see  quadrate.]  A vegetable  tracing- 
-paper, in  size  18  by  22  inches, 
carreau  (ka-ro'),  m. ; pi.  ca/rreaux  (-roz').  [F., 

< OF.  carrel:  see  carrel 1,  quarrel 2.]  If.  A 
dart;  a quarrel. — 2.  An  old  French  game,  simi- 
lar to  bowls.  Strutt. — 3.  A square  of  glass,  es- 
pecially a small  one,  used  in  ornamental  glaz- 
ing. 

carrel ’t,  n.  [OF.  carrel,  also  quarrel  (>  ME. 
qiiarel,  E.  quarrel 2),  later  carreau,  quarreau, 
F.  carreau  = Pr.  c air  cl  = OCat.  quadrel  = Sp. 
cuadrillo  = It.  quadrello,  < ML.  quadrellus,  a 
square  tile,  a dart : see  quarrel 2.  Cf.  carlet.  ] 
Same  as  quarrel 2. 

carrel2t,  n.  [Also  carrell,  carell;  origin  ob- 
scure.] A mixed  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted 
used  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Fairholt. 
carrel3t  (kar'el),  n.  Same  as  carol 2. 
carrelage  (kar'el-aj),  n.  [F.,  < OF.  carrel,  a 
square,  pane  (see  carrel1),  + -age.]  Tiling  in 
general;  specifically,  the  decorated  tiling  in 
terra-cotta  in  use  in  the  middle  ages  for  floors 
and  the  like,  and  imitated  in  modern  times. 
See  tile,  and  encaustic  tile,  under  encaustic. 
carrellt  (kar'el),  n.  Same  as  carol2. 
carriable  (kar'i-a-bl),  a,  [<  carry  + -able.] 
—Capable  of  being  carried.  Sherwood. 
carriage  (kar'aj),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ca- 
rtage, < ME.  cariage,  burden,  baggage,  trans- 
port, < OF.  cariage,  chariage,  mod.  F.  charriage 
(>  Pg.  carruagem,  a carriage,  cart,  = It.  car- 
riagio,  baggage ; ML.  cariagiwm.,  act  or  price  of 
transporting),  < carier,  carry:  see  carry.  The 
concrete  sense  of  ‘vehicle’  is  partly  due  to  ca- 
roche,  q.  v.]  1.  The  act  of  carrying,  bearing, 

transporting,  or  conveying. 

Fil  nat  thy  spone,  lest  in  the  cariage 

It  went  beside,  whiche  were  nat  commendable. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  30. 

The  carriage  of  sounds.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist. 
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The  Streets  be  appointed  and  set  forth  very  commodious 
and  handsome,  both  for  carriage , and  also  against  the 
winds.  Sir  T.  More , Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  2. 

Specifically — 2.  The  carrying  of  goods,  per- 
sons, etc. ; the  "business  of  transportation. 

I then  affirm  that,  if  in  time  of  war  our  business  had  the 
good  fortune  to  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  a large, 
nay  the  largest  proportion  of  carriage  had  been  engrossed 
by  neutral  nations,  it  ought  not  in  itself  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a circumstance  of  distress. 

Burke,  Late  State  of  Nation. 

3t.  That  which  is  carried;  goods  transported; 
load;  burden;  freight;  baggage. 

After  those  days  we  took  up  our  carriages,  and  went  up 
to  Jerusalem.  Acts  xxi.  15. 

David  left  his  carriage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper  of  the 
carriage.  1 Sam.  xvii.  22. 

The  marchants  of  Constantinople  aduised  me  ...  to 
by  uncouered  cartes  of  mine  owne  (such  as  the  Russians 
carrie  their  skins  in),  and  to  put  all  our  carriages , which 
I would  daylie  take  out,  into  them. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages , I.  94. 
The  coachman  rashly  driving  on, 

Till  coach  and  carriage  both  are  quite  o’erthrown. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iii  1. 

4.  In  Scots  law,  the  service  of  a horse  and  cart. 
— 5.  The  price  or  expense  of  carrying. 

The  carriage  of  letters  will  be  very  cheap. 

Addison , The  Newspaper. 

6.  That  which  is  used  for  carrying  or  transport- 
ing, especially  on  or  over  a solid  surface,  (a)  A 
wheeled  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  persons. 

A landau  drove  up,  a magnificent  yellow  carriage. 

Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xxxvi. 
(6)  A wheeled  stand  or  support : commonly  in  composi- 
tion : as,  a gun-carriage,  a block  -carriage  for  mortars,  etc. 
See  gun-carriage. 

Six  6-in.  41-ton  broadside  guns,  mounted  on  Vavasseur 
carriages.  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8695. 

(c)  Any  part  of  a machine  which  carries  another  part : as, 
the  carriage  of  a mule-spinner,  a shafting,  a type-writer, 
etc.  ( d ) That  part  of  the  frame  of  the  old  hand  printing- 
press  which  supported  and  carried  the  form  of  types  on 
the  bed  (or  coffin,  as  it  was  then  called),  in  its  movement  to 
and  from  the  platen  or  impressing  surface.  Hand-presses 
are  now  made  without  carriage-frames,  and  with  ribs  run- 
ning in  grooved  rails,  (e)  In  carp.,  the  timber-frame 
which  supports  the  steps  of  a wooden  stair.  (/)  The  straps 
or  bands  by  which  the  sword  was  hung  from  the  waist- 
belt  in  the  sixteenth  century.  See  hanger. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages?  . . . 

Osr.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter, 
if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

7t.  The  act  of  carrying  or  taking  from  an  ene- 
my; conquest;  acquisition. 

Solyman  resolved  to  besiege  Vienna,  in  good  hope  that 
by  the  carriage  ...  of  that  the  other  cities  would  . . . 
be  yielded.  Knolles , Hist.  Turks. 

8t.  Tax;  imposition. 

By  pryvey  raveyns  or  by  comune  tributus  or  cariages. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  4. 

9.  The  manner  of  carrying  or  managing  one’s 
person ; hence,  behavior ; conduct ; deportment ; 
manners. 

A s:%  . iace,  a reverend  carriage , a slow  tongue. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 
This  afternoon  Mr.  Waith  was  with  me,  and  did  tell  me 
much  concerning  the  Chest,  which  I am  resolved  to  look 
into ; and  I perceive  he  is  sensible  of  Sir  W.  Batten’s  car- 
riage; and  is  pleased  to  see  anything  work  against  him. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  308. 
But,  sir,  your  air  is  noble  — something  so  liberal  in  your 
carriage,  with  so  penetrating  an  eye,  and  so  bewitching  a 
smile  l Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  2. 

lot.  The  act  or  manner  of  carrying  out  busi- 
ness; management. 

The  violent  carriage  of  it 
Will  clear,  or  end,  the  business. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  1. 
They  observed  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  com- 
mand over  his  men,  and  marvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers 
and  the  carriage  of  the  whole  treaty. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  229. 

Ilf.  Bearing;  import;  tenor;  meaning. 

The  Hebrew  text  hath  no  other  carriage. 

Tiine's  Storehouse,  p.  112. 
As,  by  the  same  cov’nant 
And  carriage  of  the  article  design’d, 

His  [moiety]  fell  to  Hamlet.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
Well,  now  you  know  the  carriage  of  the  business, 
Your  constancy  is  all  that  is  required. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 

12.  In  equity  practice , control  or  conduct,  it 
implies  the  priority  of  right  to  go  forward  with  a pro- 
ceeding in  the  prosecution  of  which  others  also  are  inter- 
ested. 

The  party  which  is  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
dedimus  is  said  to  have  the  carriage  of  the  commission, 
and  if  the  first  commission  is  lost  by  reason  of  the  default 
or  neglect  of  the  party  who  had  the  carriage  of  it,  the 
carriage  of  the  second  will  be  given  to  the  adverse  party. 

D.  G.  Lube. 

13.  A drain;  a furrow  cut  for  the  purpose  of 

carrying  off  water.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 14. 
A customary  dry  measure  used  for  lime,  con- 
sisting of  64  heaped  bushels Composite  car- 
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riage,  a railway-carriage  made  up  of  compartments  of 
different  classes,  as  first,  second,  and  third:  in  use  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.— Motor  carriage, 
an  automobile  carriage.—  Sea-coast  carriage,  a carriage 
for  supporting  heavy  guns,  used  on  the  seaboard.  These 
carriages  are  not  used  for  transportation.—  State  car- 
riage, the  carriage  of  a prince  or  sovereign,  used  when 
he  appears  publicly  in  state.  = Syn.  9.  Deportment,  De- 
meanor, etc.  See  behavior . 

carriageable  (kar'aj-a-bl),  a.  [<  carriage  + 
- able .]  1.  Capable  of  being  conveyed  in  a car- 
riage or  carriages. — 2.  Passable  by  carriages. 

We  drove  on  for  some  distance  over  an  old  Roman  road, 
as  carriageable  as  when  it  was  built. 

Lowell , Fireside  Travels,  p.  232. 
carriage-bridge  (kar'aj-brij), n.  Milit., abridge 
made  to  be  moved  on  wheels,  for  use  in  attack- 
ing fortifications. 

carriage-company  (kar'aj-kum/,pa-ni),  n.  Peo- 
ple who  keep  their  carriages ; persons  wealthy 
enough  to  pay  visits,  etc., in  their  own  carriages. 

There  is  no  phrase  more  elegant  and  to  my  taste  than 
that  in  which  people  are  described  as  “ seeing  a great  deal 
of  carriage-company."  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  ix. 

carriagedt  (kar'ajd),  a.  [<  carriage,  n.,  9,  + 
-ed2.]  Behaved;  mannered.  See  carnage,  9. 

A fine  lady,  . . . very  well  carriaged  and  mighty  discreet. 

Pepys,  Diary,  June  14,  1664. 

carriage-free  (kar'aj-fre),  a.  Free  of  charge 
for  carriage. 

carriage-guard  (kar'aj-gard),  n.  A plate  on 
the  bed  of  a carriage  where  the  fore  wheel  rubs 
when  the  carriage  is  turned, 
carriage-lock  (kar'aj-lok),  n.  A brake  for  a 
carriage.  E.  S.  Knight. 
carriage-piece  (kar'aj-pes),  n.  In  carp.,  one 
of  the  slanting  pieces  on  which  the  steps  of  a 
wooden  staircase  are  laid, 
carriage-spring  (kar  'aj-  spring),  n.  A spring 
fitted  to  the  gearing  of  a carriage.  The  term  is 
applied  especially  to  fine  springs  used  on  light  vehicles, 
as  distinguished  from  wagon-springs  and  car-springs. 
When  of  metal  they  are  usually  classed  as  elliptical  and 
C springs,  the  two  kinds  being  combined  and  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  Wood  is  used  for  springs  in  the 
side-bar  system  of  suspension  and  in  the  buckboard,  and 
is  sometimes  combined  in  both  cases  with  steel  springs. 
See  side-bar  and  buckboard. 

carriageway  (kar'aj-wa),  n.  The  part  of  a 
road,  street,  or  bridge  intended  to  be  used  by 
wheeled  vehicles ; a roadway. 

In  1845  the  area  of  the  carriage-way  of  the  city  was 
estimated  at  418,000  square  yards.  Mayhew. 

carriboo,  n.  See  caribou. 
carrick1  (kar'ik),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1. 
The  ball  or  block  of  wood  used  in  the  game 
of  shinty. — 2.  The  game  of  shinty.  [Scotch.] 
carrick2  (kar'ik),  n.  See  carack. 
carrick-bend  (kar'ik-bend),  n.  Naut., 
a particular  kind  of  knot  for  joining 
two  cables  or  hawsers, 
carrick-bitt  (kar'ik-bit),  n.  Naut.,  one 
of  the  bitts  which  support  the  windlass, 
carried  (kar' id),  p.  a.  1.  So  ab- 
stracted as  to  lose  the  power  of  atten- 
tion to  matters  at  hand. — 2.  In  an  im- 
paired state  of  mind ; not  in  full  pos- 
session of  one’s  mental  powers,  as  an 
effect  of  fever. 

He  [David  Deans]  was  heard  to  mutter  some- 
thing about  national  defections,  right-hand  ex- 
tremes, and  left-hand  fallings-off ; but,  as  May 
Hettly  observed,  his  head  was  carried  at  the  time. 

Scott.  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xlix.  ,-amcK- 

bend. 

3.  Elevated  in  mind;  transported  with 

joy  or  some  other  strong  emotion ; beside  one’s 

self.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch  in  these  uses.] 

They  lose  their  own  souls,  whilst  covetously  carried. 

* Burton,  An  at.  of  Mel.,  p.  596. 

carrier1  (kar'i-6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  car- 
ryer,  carry ar,  carter,  < ME.  caryare  ; < carry  + 
-er1.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  carries  or  con- 
veys ; in  pathol.,  a person  in  apparent  health 
who  harbors,  without  injury  to  himself,  the 
germs  of  some  infectious  disease,  as  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  or  diphtheria,  these  germs  be- 
ing constantly  given  off  in  the  excretions  and 
liable  to  contaminate  food  or  water  and 
so  cause  disease  in  other  persons.  Also 
called  bacilU-carrier  and  bacteria-carrier.  Spe- 
cifically— 2.  One  who  for  hire  undertakes 
the  conveyance  of  goods  or  persons.  The  law 
distinguishes  between  common  carriers  and  private  or 
special  carriers.  One  who  carries  not  as  a business,  but 
only  on  occasion  by  special  agreement,  is  termed  a private 
or  special  carrier.  One  who  holds  himself  out  as  a car- 
rier, inviting  the  employment  of  the  public  generally,  is  a 
common  carrier.  He  is  bound  to  serve  without  favoritism 
all  who  desire  to  employ  him,  and  is  liable  for  the  safety 
of  goods  intrusted  to  him,  except  by  losses  from  the  act 
of  God  or  from  public  enemies,  or  unless  special  exemp- 
tion has  been  agreed  upon ; and  in  respect  to  the  safety 
of  passengers  carried  he  is  liable  for  injuries  which  he 
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might  have  prevented  by  special  care.  The  most  familial 
classes  of  common  carriers  are  railroad  companies,  stage- 
coach proprietors,  expressmen,  truckmen,  ship-owners, 
steamboat-lines,  lightermen,  and  ferrymen.  The  special 
rules  of  liability  which  the  law,  for  reasons  of  public 
policy,  imposes  on  common  carriers  have  not  been  applied 
in  their  full  extent  to  the  business  of  drovers,  owners  of 
tow-boats,  log-drivers,  and  others  who  do  not  literally 
carry  the  property  intrusted  to  them ; nor  are  telegraph 
companies  deemed  common  carriers  in  respect  to  the 
messages  they  transmit. 

3.  A carrier-pigeon. — 4t.  One  wbo  manages  or 
arranges  affairs. 

A master  of  the  duel,  a carrier  of  the  differences. 

B.  Jonson,  Mercury  Vindicated. 

5.  In  mach. : ( a ) A piece  of  iron  fixed  by  a set- 
screw on  the  end  of  a shaft  or  spindle  to  be 
turned  in  a lathe,  or  to  a mandrel  on  which 
a round  object  is  driven  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing turned ; a lathe-dog.  A projection  in  the 
center-chuck  or  face-plate  drives  the  carrier 
around.  ( b ) The  distributing-roller  of  a card- 
ing-machine.  E.  3.  Knight,  (e)  A roller  be- 
tween the  drum  and  the  feeding-rollers  of  a 
scribbling-machine,  for  spinning  wool.  E.  H. 
Knight,  (d)  In  a braiding-machine,  a spool-  or 
bobbin-holder  which  follows  in  a curved  path 
intersecting  the  paths  of  other  bobbins,  and  so 
lays  up  the  thread  into  a braid.  E.  If.  Knight. 
(e)  A hoist,  as  the  mold-carrier  in  sugar-works. 
(/)  Part  of  the  breech-action  of  a magazine- 
gun.  See  carrier-ring. — 6.  An  oyster  that 
will  bear  transportation  well.  [U.  S.] —Bar- 
bary carrier.  Same  as  barbs,  2. — Carrier’s  sauce, 
poor  man’s  sauce.  See  sauce. 

carrier2!-,  n-  and  v.  An  old  spelling  of  career. 
carrier-bird  (kar'i-er-berd),  n.  Same  as  car- 
rier-pigeon. 

As  light  as  carrier-birds  in  air. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxv. 

carrier-pigeon  (kar'i-6r-pij"qn),  n.  A pigeon 
of  a particular  breed  trained  to  convey  from 
one  place  to  another  written  messages  tied  to 
the  neck  or  wing,  or  more  commonly  to  the  leg. 
The  destination  of  the  message  must  be  some  point  near 
the  pigeon’s  home,  whither  it  will  fly  back  from  any  place 
to  which  it  has  been  carried ; hence  it  is  also  called  the 
homing-pigeon.  The  distance  from  which  it  will  return  to 
its  home,  when  in  perfect  condition,  may  be  a thousand 
miles  or  more. 

Prayer  is  Innocence’s  friend ; and  willingly  flieth  incessant 
'Twixtthe  earth  and  the  sky,  the  carrier-pigeon  of  heaven. 

Longfellow,  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

carrier-ring  (kar'i-er-ring),  n.  A steel  ring 
for  supporting  the  breech-screw  of  a steel  field- 
piece  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  its  position 
in  the  breech  and  is  swung  round  to  open  the 
breech  for  loading. 

The  stops,  which  are  fitted  into  the  carrier-ring  . . . 
and  hold  the  plug  when  the  carrier-ring  is  swung  back. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Ordnance,  IT.  S.  A.,  1884,  p.  512. 

carrier-shell  (kar'i-er-shel),  n.  A name  of 
shells  of  the  family  Fhoridm,  as  Xenophora  con- 
chylophora,  given  because 
they  attach  to  themselves 
foreign  bodies,  as  shells, 
stones,  and  corals.  Also 
called  conchologist  and 
mineralogist. 

carrikt,  carriket,  «•  Mid- 
dle English  forms  of  ca- 
rack. 

carrion  (kar'i-on),  n.  and 
a.  [<  ME.  canon,  caryon, 
also  caroin,  caroyne,  ca- 
reyne,  carayne,  caraigne, 
caren,  etc.,<  OP.  caroigne,  {X„wp^:^flethoraV 
char  oig  ne,  carongne,  P. 
carogne  = Pr.  caronha  = Sp.  carrorta  = It.  ca- 
rogna,  < ML.  caronia,  a carcass,  < L.  caro,  flesh: 
see  carnal .]  I.  n.  It.  A dead  body ; a corpse ; 
a carcass ; flesh. 

The  chirche  schal  haue  my  ca/reyne  and  kepe  mi  bones. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  vii.  84. 

They  did  eat  the  dead  carrions  and  one  another  soon 
after.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Havens  are  seen  in  flocks  where  a carrion  lies. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Hence — 2.  A mere  carcass:  used  of  a living 
person,  as  a term  of  contempt. 

That  foolish  carrion,  Mistress  Quickly. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3. 
Yon  island  carrioyis,  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favour’dly  become  the  morning  field. 

Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2. 
3.  The  dead  and  putrefying  body  or  flesh  of 
animals;  flesh  so  corrupted  as  to  be  unfit  for 
food. 

As  one 

That  smells  a foul-flesh’d  agaric  in  the  holt, 

And  deems  it  carrion  of  some  woodland  thing. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
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Il.t  a.  Dead  and  putrefying,  as  a carcass. 

Carrion  men  groaning  for  burial.  Shale.,  J.  C.,  iii.  1. 

carrion-beetle  (kar'i-on-be"tl),  n.  A necroph- 
agous coleopter;  a beetle  that  feeds  upon  or 
deposits  its  eggs  in  carrion, 
carrion-crow  ( kar'i-on-kro),  n.  1.  The  com- 
mon crow  of  Europe",’  Corvus  corone : so  called 
because  it  often  feeds  on  carrion.  See  cut 
under  crow. — 2.  The  urubu  or  black  vulture 
of  America,  Catharista  atrata,  a common  bird 
of  the  southern  United  States,  resembling  the 
turkey-buzzard,  and  feeding  entirely  upon  car- 
rion.— 3.  The  common  crow  of  America,  Cor- 
vus americanus. — 4.  A name  of  the  European 
rook,  Corvus  frugilegus. 

carrion-feeder  (kar 'i-on- feeder),  n.  An  ani- 
mal that  feeds  upon  carrion : said  especially  of 
vultures  and  caracaras.  Darwin. 
carrion-flower  (kar'i-on-fiou"er),  n.  A name 
given  to  various  plants  the  flowers  of  which 
have  an  offensive  carrion-like  odor,  especially 
to  species  of  the  genus  Stapelia  and  to  Smilax 
herbacea. 

carrion-hawk  (kar'i-on-hak),  n.  A hawk  or 
other  bird  of  prey  that  feeds  upon  carrion; 
one  of  the  Cathartidce  or  Dolyborinas,  as  a con- 
dor, turkey-vulture,  or  caracara.  Darwin. 
carrion-vulture  (kar'i-on-vul"tur),  n.  A vul- 
ture that  feeds  on  carrion ; especially,  an  Amer- 
ican vulture  of  the  family  Cathartidce : as,  “con- 
^dors,  like  other  carrioru-vultures,”  Darwin. 
carritch  (kar'ich),  n.  [Also  written  caritch, 
and  in  quasi-plural  form  caritches,  a humorous 
perversion  of  catechism,  q.  v.]  A catechism. 
[Scotch.] 

carriwitchet  (kar'i-wich-et),  n.  [Also  spelled 
carrawitchet,  carawitcliet,  carwliicliet,  prob.,  like 
carritch,  a humorous  perversion  of  catechism, 
q.  v.]  An  absurd  question ; a quibble ; a co- 
nundrum; a pun;  a piece  of  jocularity  or  faee- 
tiousness.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

A bare  clinch  will  serve  the  turn;  a carwichet,  a quar- 
ter-quibble, or  a puu.  Dryden , The  Wild  Gallant,  i.  1. 

lie  has  all  sorts  of  echoes,  rebuses,  chronograms,  etc., 
besides  carwhichets,  clenches,  and  quibbles.  Butler. 

Sir  John  had  always  his  budget  full  of  punns,  conun- 
drums, and  carrawitchet8.  Arbuthnot. 

Fun,  pun,  conundrum,  carriwitchet. 

Garrick,  Correspondence,  etc.,  II.  296. 
carro  (kar'o),  n.  [It.,  prop,  a cart-load:  see 
car1.]  A wine  measure  of  Italy,  varying  from 
130  United  States  gallons  to  nearly  twice  this 
volume. 

carroccio  (ka-roch'io),  n.  [It.,  a car,  carriage, 
coach,  aug.  of  carro,  a car:  see  caroche  ana 
cor1.]  Tho  car  of  war,  on  which  the  standard 
was  borne  into  battle,  peculiar  to  the  Italian 
republics  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  carroccio,  or  “great  car,”  that  bore  the  standard  of 
the  commune,  was  a symbol  of  independence  widely  in 
use  among  the  free  cities  of  Italy.  Its  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  Eriberto,  Archbishop  of  Milan  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  110. 

carrock,  n.  See  carack. 
carrolt,  ».  See  carol1,  carol2. 
carrollite  (kar'o-lit),  n.  [<  Carroll  (see  def.) 
+ -ifc2.]  A sulphid  of  copper  and  cobalt  ob- 
tained from  Carroll  county,  Maryland, 
carrom,  n.  and  v.  See  carom. 
carronade  (kar-o-nad'),  n.  [<  Carron,  in  Scot- 
land, where  it  was  first  made,  + -ode1,  as  in 
grenade,  etc. ; hence  F.  caronade  = Sp.  Pg.  ca- 
ronada.']  A short  piece  of  ordnance  having  a 
large  caliber 
and  a cham- 
ber for  the 
powder,  like 
a mortar, 
carron-oil 
(kar' on-oil), 
n.  A lini- 
ment com-  Carro,  iad=. 

posed  of  lin- 
seed-oil and  lime-water : so  called  from  being 
much  used  for  bums  at  the  Carron  Ironworks 
in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland. 
carroon1,  «.  See  caroon. 
carroon2  (ka-ron'),  n.  [Also  in  corrupt  form 
caroome;  prob.  < OF.  carron,  F.  charron,  < ML. 
caro(n-)  for  *carro(n-),  a wagon-maker,  cart- 
wright,  prob.  also  (like  the  similar  L.  carpen- 
tarins,  a wagon-maker:  see  carpenter)  a cart- 
driver,  < L.  carrus,  a car,  cart:  see  car1.]  A 
license  from  the  lord  mayor  of  London  to  keep 
a cart.  Wharton. 
carrosset,  n.  See  caroche. 
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carrot  (kar'ot),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  carot, 
carote  ; = G "carotte,  karotte,  < F.  carote,  now  ca- 
rotte  = It.  carota,  < L.  carota,  prob.  < Gr.  napurdv, 
a carrot.]  1.  The  common  name  of  plants  of 
the  umbelliferous  genus  Daucus,  the  best-known 
species,  D.  Carota,  yielding  in  cultivation  the 
vegetable  of  the  same  name,  it  is  a native  of  Eu- 
rope and  northern  Asia,  and  was  used  as  a vegetable  in 
early  times.  The  wild  carrot  is  the  same  species  growing 
spontaneously  in  the  fields,  where  it  becomes  a noxious 
weed  with  a small  and  tough  white  root.  The  seeds  are 
used  as  a diuretic  and  stimulant.  The  native  carrot  of 
Australia  is  D.  brachiatus.  See  cut  under  Daucus. 

2.  The  tap-root  of  Daucus  Carota,  cultivated  for 
the  table  and  for  cattle.  There  are  numerous  varie- 
ties, differing  much  in  size  and  shape.  The  grated  root  is 
used  in  poultices  for  ulcers,  and  the  juice  for  the  coloring 
of  butter. 

3.  A solid  round  piece  of  rock,  cut  out  in  a 
hole  made  by  a machine-drill:  called  in  the 
United  States,  and  often  in  England,  a core. — 

4.  pi.  Bolls  of  tobacco  formed  by  placing  the 
moist  prepared  leaves  together  in  large  hand- 
fuls, and  winding  about  them  grasses  or  strips 
of  dry  fibrous  wood,  thus  partially  consolidat- 
ing the  leaves,  so  that  they  require  only  to  be 
ground,  or  rasped  and  sifted,  to  make  the  finest 
and  purest  snuff,  called  rappee. — 5.  pi.  [From 
the  resemblance  of  color.]  Yellowish-red  hair 
on  a human  being.  [Slang.]— Candy  or  Cretan 
carrot,  the  Athamanta  Cretensis,  an  umbelliferous  spe- 
cies of  the  Levant,  the  seeds  of  which  have  properties 
similar  to  those  of  Daucus  Carota. — Deadly  carrot,  the 
Tkapsia  Garganica,  an  umbellate  of  southern  Europe,  an 
acrid  irritant,  formerly  used  in  plasters  for  the  relief  of 
rheumatic  and  other  local  pains. — Oil  of  carrot,  a vol- 
atile oil,  whose  composition  is  not  known  with  certainty, 
obtained  in  small  quantity  by  distilling  the  roots  of  car- 

^rots  with  water. 

carrot  (kar'ot),  v.  t.  [<  carrot,  n.,  the  oil  of 
carrot  being  one  of  the  preparations  used  for 
this  purpose.]  Among  furriers,  to  dress,  as  a 
pelt,  by  rubbing  a preparation  into  it  designed 
to  preserve  it  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

Staple  furs.  . . dressed,  carroted,  and  cut  from  the  skin. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  837. 

carrotiness  (kar'ot-i-nes),  n.  [<  carroty  + 
-ness.]  The  condition  of  being  of  a carroty  or 
reddish-yellow  color;  especially,  this  condition 
of  the  hair. 

carrot-tree  (kar'ot-tre),  n.  A curious  woody, 
umbelliferous  plant,  Melanoselmum  edulc, 
found  only  upon  the  uninhabited  islands 
lying  southeast  of  Madeira,  on  high  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  sea.  The  roots  are  sometimes  used  for 
food  in  case  of  need  by  temporary  sojourners  upon  the 
islands. 

carroty  (kar'ot-i),  a.  [<  carrot  + -t/1.]  Like  a 
carrot  in  color:  an  epithet  given  to  yellowish 
or  reddish  hair. 

carrousel  (kar' o-zel),  n.  [F.]  1 . See  carousal’2, 

1.  — 2.  A merry-go-round  (which  see).  Also 
written  carousal,  carousel. 

carrowH  (kar'o),  n.  [<  Ir.  and  Gael,  carach, 
cunning,  deceitful,  < car,  a twist,  turn,  trick.] 
In  Ireland,  one  who  wandered  about  and  made 
his  living  by  cards  and  dice ; a strolling  game- 
ster. Spenser. 

carrow2  (kar'o),  n.  [Cf.  caruca,  carue.]  An 
ancient  Irish  subdivision  of  land. 

The  Ceathran-liadh,  carrow  or  quarter. 

W.  K.  Sullivan , O’Curry. 

carr-swallow,  n.  See  car-swallow. 

carruca,  n.  See  caruca. 

carrucaget,  n.  See  carucage. 

carrucatet,  n.  See  carucate. 

carry  (kar'i),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  carried,  ppr.  car- 

drying.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  carrie,  cary,  carie, 

< ME.  carien,  < OF.  carier,  caroier  (>  F.  char- 
rier,  also  charroyer ) = Pr.  carregar  = OCat. 
carrejar  = OSp.  carrear  = It.  carreggiare  (ML. 
carricarc),  carry,  orig.  transport  in  a vehicle, 

< L.  carrus  (>  OF.  car,  etc.),  a cart,  car:  see 
car1.  Hence,  from  ML.  carricare,  ult.  E.  cari- 
cature, cark,  cargo,  charge,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  bear  or  convey  from  a starting-point,  or  in 
going;  take  along  or  transport  by  the  use  of 
physical  strength  or  means ; move  or  cause  to 
be  moved  along  with  one : as,  to  carry  a cane 
in  the  hand,  or  goods  in  a ship. 

When  he  dieth,  he  shall  carry  nothing  away. 

Ps.  xlix.  17. 

They  will  carry  their  riches  upon  the  shoulders  of  young 
asses.  Isa.  xxx.  6. 

Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ; we  will  drink  within. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  be  the  means  of  conveying;  serve  as  the 
vehicle  of,  or  as  a transporting  or  transmitting 
agency  for:  as,  a ship  or  a wagon  carries  goods 
to  market;  the  wind  carried  the  ship  out  of  her 
course;  the  atmosphere  carries  sounds. 
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Her  own  feet  shall  carry  her  afar  off  to  sojourn. 

Isa.  xiii.  7. 

I must  carry  her  word  quickly. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5. 

We  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
Thames  carries  down  to  the  sea,  every  year,  14  million 
cubic  feet  of  solid  matter.  Huxley,  Fhysiog.,  p.  148. 

3.  To  lead  or  conduct  in  going;  escort,  urge, 
or  drive  along:  as,  to  carry  off  a friend,  or  a 
squad  of  prisoners. 

And  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle.  Gen.  xxi.  18. 

Why  hast  thou  dealt  thus  with  us,  to  carry  us  forth  out 
of  Egypt?  Ex.xiv.  11. 

I carried  him  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  lxviit 

4.  To  lead  or  project  in  a specified  direction, 
physically  or  mentally;  direct  or  continue  to 
or  toward  some  point  in  space,  time,  or  contem- 
plation: as,  to  carry  forward  a line  of  survey, 
or  an  undertaking;  he  carried  his  history,  or 
his  readers,  back  to  the  remotest  times;  ha 
carried  his  theory  to  its  logical  result. 

Manetlies,  that  wrote  of  the  F.gyptians,  hath  carried  up 
their  government  to  an  incredible  distance. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

War  was  to  be  diverted  from  Greece  by  being  carried 
into  Asia.  Milford. 

Nothing  short  of  a miracle  could  carry  far  the  improve* 
ments  which  have  been  attempted  and  in  part  begun. 

Brougham. 

Like  all  beliefB  found  successful  in  one  subject,  it  was 
carried  over  into  another.  W.  K.  Clifford.  Lectures,  1. 143. 
Hence — 5.  To  impel;  drive:  as,  the  gale  car- 
ried the  fleet  out  of  its  course. — 6.  To  put  or 
place  forward;  transfer  to  an  advanced  posi- 
tion or  stage : as,  to  carry  a case  into  court,  or 
up  to  the  supreme  court;  in  adding,  we  set 
down  the  units  and  carry  the  tens  (that  is,  trans- 
fer them  to  the  next  column  in  advance). — 7. 
To  conduct;  manage  : often  with  an  indefinite 
it:  as,  to  carry  matters  with  a high  hand;  he 
carried  it  bravely : archaic,  except  with  on:  as, 
to  carry  on  business.  See  phrases  below. 

Will  the  elephant  Ajax  carry  it  thus? 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 

We  have  earned  the  business  nobly. 

Middleton  ( and  others ),  The  Widow,  L 2. 

He  being  reconciled  the  day  before,  all  things  were  car- 
ried very  lovingly  amongst  all. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  L 91. 

8.  To  bear  to  a consummation ; conduct  to  a 
desired  or  a successful  issue ; gain  or  achieve 
by  management : as,  to  carry  a legislative  mea- 
sure, or  an  election ; to  carry  out  one’s  purpose. 

I look  by  her  means  for  a reformation, 

And  such  a one,  and  such  a rare  way  carried. 

That  all  the  world  shall  wonder  at. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Valentinian,  i.  2. 

You  must  either  carry  the  Bill,  or  make  it  as  clear  as 
day  that  you  have  done  all  in  your  power  to  do  so. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  the  Countess  Grey. 

9.  To  gain  by  effort  or  contest;  gain  posses- 
sion or  control  of ; succeed  in  gaining  or  taking ; 
take  or  win  from  or  as  from  an  enemy ; cap- 
ture : as,  to  carry  a fortress  by  assault ; to  car- 
ry a district  in  an  election ; to  carry  off  a prize. 

Gonsalvo,  availing  liiin self  of  these  friendly  dispositions, 
pushed  forward  his  successes,  carrying  one  stronghold 
after  another.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  2. 

The  Republicans  had  carried  the  country  upon  an  issue 
in  which  ethics  were  more  distinctly  and  visibly  mingled 
with  polities  than  usual.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  157. 

Hence  — 10.  To  succeed  in  electing:  as,  to  car- 
ry a candidate.  [Eng.]  — 11.  To  lead  or  draw 
mentally;  transport,  urge,  or  impel  the  mind 
of ; influence  to  a course  of  action,  thought,  or 
feeling:  as,  the  speaker  carried  his  audience 
with  him;  his  passion  carried  him  away  or 
astray;  he  was  carried  out  of  himself. 

Why  doth  thine  heart  carry  thee  away?  Job  xv.  12. 

Ill-nature,  passion,  and  revenge  will  carry  them  too  far 
in  punishing  others.  Locke. 

12.  To  bear  up  and  support,  whether  in  mo- 
tion or  at  rest ; move,  hold,  or  sustain  the  mass 
or  weight  of:  as,  to  carry  the  body  gracefully; 
he  carries  his  wounded  arm  in  a sling ; the  bridge 
carries  a permanent  load  of  so  many  tons ; the 
wall  cannot  carry  such  a weight. 

To  carry  up  the  body  faire,  is  decent,  and  doth  shew 

A comely  grace  in  any  one,  Where  ever  he  doth  goe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  295. 

Set  them  a reasonable  depth,  and  they  will  carry  more 
shoots  upon  the  stem.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

13.  To  bear,  or  bear  about,  as  a fixed  or  inher- 
ent accompaniment,  physical  or  moral ; hold  as 
an  appurtenance,  quality,  or  characteristic : as, 
he  carries  a bullet  in  his  body ; his  opinions  car- 
ry great  weight. 

No  man  hath  ...  an  attaint  but  he  carries  some  stain 
of  it.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,12, 
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The  name 

Of  friend’s  too  narrow  for  him,  and  I want 
A word  that  carries  more  divinity. 

Shirley , Love’s  Cruelty,  i.  1. 

In  some  vegetables  we  see  something  that  carries  a kind 
of  analogy  to  sense.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

14.  To  hold  or  bear  the  charge  of ; keep  in  pos- 
session or  on  hand  for  disposal  or  management : 
as,  to  carry  a large  stock  of  goods ; to  carry  stocks 
or  bonds  for  a customer. — 15.  Reflexively,  to 
behave;  demean;  deport.  [Now  rare  in  this 
sense,  bear  being  used  instead.] 

He  carried  himself  so  insolently  in  the  house,  and  out 
of  the  house,  to  all  persons,  that  he  became  odious. 

Clarendon. 

16  f.  To  hold  or  entertain  as  an  opinion ; uphold. 

Divers  other  foul  errors  were  discovered,  which  had 
been  secretly  carried  by  way  of  inquiry,  but  after  were 
maintained  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  others. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  304. 
17t.  To  bear  up  under ; endure ; undergo. 

Is  it  in  the  power 

Of  flesh  and  blood  to  carry  this,  and  live  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Pliilaster,  v.  6. 
Carry  arms  ( mint .),  an  order  to  a company  or  regiment 
directing  the  musket  or  rifle  to  be  held  in  the  right  hand, 
the  ban-el  nearly  vertical  and  resting  in  the  hollow  of  the 
shoulder  with  the  guard  to  the  front,  the  arm  hanging  its 
full  length  near  the  body,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  em- 
bracing the  guard,  the  stock  just  under  the  hammer  being 
grasped  by  the  remaining  fingers,  with  the  little  finger  rest- 
ing on  the  hammer.— To  carry  a bone  in  the  mouth. 
See  bone l. — To  carry  a scent,  in  fox-hunt-ini 7,  to  follow 
the  scent.— To  carry  away,  (a)  Naut.,  to  break  off : as, 
the  ship  has  carried  away  her  jib-boom  (that  is,  has  broken 
it  off).  Also  said  of  a rope  or  chain  parted  by  violence. 

A spar  is  carried  away  when  it  is  broken  or  disabled. 

Qualtrough,  Boat-Sailer’s  Manual,  p.  244. 
(6)  Figuratively,  to  transport ; absorb  the  attention  of ; 
lead  astray  or  beyond  bounds : as,  to  be  carried  away  by 
music ; his  passion  carried  him  away. 

Carried  away  by  the  delusions  of  fancy,  I almost  ima- 
gine myself  surrounded  by  the  shades  of  the  departed,  and 
holding  sweet  converse  with  the  worthies  of  antiquity. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  146. 
To  carry  a weather  helm  (naut.),  to  keep  the  helm, 
or  have  it  kept,  as  a ship,  a little  to  the  windward  side 
in  steering  a straight  course,  close-hauled. — To  carry 
coals t,  to  bear  injuries ; put  up  with  an  affront. 

Gregory,  o’  my  word,  we’ll  not  carry  coals. 

Shale.,  It.  and  J.,  i.  1. 
To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,  to  take  things  to  a place 
where  they  already  abound,  Newcastle  being  in  a great 
coal-producing  region ; hence,  to  perform  unnecessary  la- 
bor ; lose  one’s  labor.  — To  carry  it  off,  to  bear  out ; face 
through ; brazen  a thing  out.— TO  carry  Off.  (a)  To  re- 
move to  a distance.  (6)  To  kill : as,  to  be  carried  off  by 
sickness. 

This  was  followed  by  a fit  of  sickness,  which  had  like  to 
have  carried  her  off  last  winter.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  95. 
To  carry  on,  to  manage  or  be  engaged  in ; continue  to 
prosecute  ; keep  in  progress : as,  to  carry  on  husbandry  or 
war ; to  carry  on  a person’s  business  in  his  absence. 

They  endeavoured  in  the  War  time  to  have  Printed 
Monthly  Transactions  or  Memoires  after  the  manner  of 
ours  in  London ; but  could  not  carry  them  on  above  two 
Volumes  or  Years,  for  without  great  Correspondence  this 
can  hardly  be  done.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  78. 

To  carry  one’s  bat,  in  cricket,  not  to  be  put  out : said  of 
that  one  of  the  last  two  batsmen  on  one  side  who,  though 
not  put  out,  has  to  cease  playing  when  his  partner  is  put 
out.—  To  carry  out.  (a)  To  bear  from  within. 

When  I have  said  good-night  for  evermore, 

And  you  see  me  carried  out  from  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

Tennyson,  May  Queen,  ii. 
(6)  To  prosecute  to  the  end ; bring  to  a consummation ; ac- 
complish ; finish  ; execute  : as,  he  carried  out  his  purpose. 
— To  carry  the  day,  to  be  successful  against  opposition ; 
triumph,  as  or  as  if  in  battle. 

In  the  mind  of  a mental  pathologist  the  progress  of 
spiritualism,’  with  its  revived  thirst  for  miracles,  might 
awaken  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  second  century — 
the  eve  of  the  era  when  St.  Gregory  Tliaumaturgus  car- 
ried the  day  against  the  protests  of  the  Roman  Huxleys 
and  Carpenters.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  475. 

To  carry  the  house  (theat.),  to  gain  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause from  all  parts  of  the  house;  gain  the  favor  or 
approval  of  all  present. — To  carry  the  wind,  in  the 
manage,  to  toss  the  nose  as  high  as  the  ears:  said  of  a 
horse.— To  carry  the  world  before  one,  to  meet  with 
uninterrupted  success  ; be  very  successful  111  spite  of  op- 
position. 

Gentlemen  with  broad  chests  and  ambitious  intentions 
do  sometimes  disappoint  their  friends  by  failing  to  carry 
the  world  before  them.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  4. 
To  carry  through,  to  support  to  the  end;  sustain  or 
keep  from  falling  or  failing ; accomplish. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  act  as  a bearer;  be  em- 
ployed in  transportation. 

A horse  cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry. 

Shale.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  bear  the  head  in  a particular  manner,  as 
a horse.  When  a horse  holds  his  head  high,  with  an 
arching  neck,  he  is  said  to  carry  well ; when  he  lowers  his 
head  too  much,  he  is  said  to  carry  low. 

3.  To  act  as  a conductor ; be  a guiding  or  im- 
pelling agent. 

Those  flames  of  lusts  which  hade  come  from  hell,  and 
carrie  thither.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  68. 
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4.  To  propel  a missile ; exert  propelling  force ; 
as,  a gun  or  mortar  carries  well  or  ill. 

If  any  man  impute  these  victories  of  ours  to  the  long- 
bow, as  carrying  further,  piercing  more  strongly,  and 
quicker  of  discharge  than  the  French  crossbow  ; my  an- 
swer is  ready.  Raleigh,  in  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  71. 

5f.  To  behave  or  deport  one’s  self. 

He  carried  so  mutinously  and  seditiously,  as  that  he  was 
for  the  same,  and  for  his  turbulent  carriages  towards  both 
magistrates  and  ministers,  in  the  presence  of  the  court, 
sentenced  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  203. 

6.  In  falconry,  to  fly  away  with  the  quarry: 
said  of  a hawk. — 7.  In  hunting , to  run  on 
ground  or  hoar  frost  which  sticks  to  the  feet, 
as  a hare. — 8f.  To  ride. 

Thus  in  peryl,  & payne,  & plytes  ful  harde, 

Bi  contrary  caryej  this  knygt,  tyl  kryst-masse  euen. 

Sir  Gaivayne  arid  the  Green  Knight  ( E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  734. 
To  carry  on.  ( a ) Naut.,  to  continue  carrying  a large 
spread  of  canvas. 

A vessel  close  hauled  could  have  shown  no  more  than  a 
single  close-reefed  sail ; but  as  we  were  going  before  it 
[the  wind],  we  could  carry  on. 

R.  H.  Dana , Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  386. 
(6)  To  conduct  one’s  self  in  a wild,  frolicsome,  or  thought- 
less manner;  riot;  frolic.  [Colloq.] 

Master  J eremy  carried  on  so  and  laughed. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  380. 
To  fetch  and  carry.  See  fetch. 
carry  (kar'i),  n. ; pi.  carries  (-iz).  [<  carry , v.~\ 
1 . Land  which  separates  navigable  waters  and 
across  which  a canoe  or  other  boat  must  be  car- 
ried ; a detour  around  obstructions  in  a stream ; 
a portage. — 2.  The  act  of  carrying  a canoe  or 
boat  and  its  freight  over  land  separating  nav- 
igable waters,  or  around  obstructions  in  a 
stream. — 3.  The  motion  of  the  clouds  as  they 
are  carried  by  the  wind ; the  clouds  themselves 
thus  carried ; cloud-drift.  [Scotch.] 

The  carry  is  now  brisk  from  the  west. 

Caledonian  Mercury. 

Hence  — 4.  The  firmament  or  sky.  [Scotch.] 

Mirk  and  rainy  is  the  night, 

No  a starn  in  a’  the  carry.  Tannaldll. 

5.  A wagon.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 6.  la.  falconry, 
the  manner  in  which  a hawk  flies  away  with 
the  quarry. — 7.  The  position  of  a weapon  when 
the  military  command  to  carry  arms  is  complied 
with : as,  to  bring  a rifle  to  the  carry. — 8.  In 
golf,  the  distance  from  the  spot  from  which 
a ball  is  driven  to  the  place  whore  it  first 
alights.  W.  Parle,  Jr. 

carryall  (kar'i-al),  n.  [Altered  from  cariole, 
simulating  carry  + all.]  A light,  covered,  four- 
wheeled  family  carriage,  with  two  seats,  drawn 
by  one  horse.  [U.  S.] 

carrying  (kar'i-ing),  a.  and  n.  [Ppr.  and  verbal 
n.  of  carry,  v.]  I.  a.  X.  Bearing;  conveying; 
supporting:  as,  the  carrying  capacity  of  a ves- 
sel.— 2.  Requiring  or  necessitating  portage. 

The  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  carrying  places  between  them,  . . . were 
made  common  highways  and  forever  free. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  114. 

II.  n.  The  act  of  bearing  or  conveying ; the 

business  of  transportation Carrying  - cloth. 

Same  as  bearing-cloth. — Carrying-trade,  the  trade  or 
business  of  transporting  goods,  especially  by  water,  from 
country  to  country,  or  from  place  to  place. 

carrying-on  (kar'i-ing-on),  n.  1.  Frolicsome 
or  riotous  behavior:  usually  in  the  plural,  car- 
ryings-on. [Colloq.] — 2.  Naut.,  the  keeping 
of  an  excessive  jjress  of  sail  on  a ship, 
carry-talet  (kar'i-tal),  n.  A tale-bearer. 

Some  carry-tale , some  please-man,  some  slight  zany,  . . . 
Told  our  intents  before.  Shale.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

carsackie  (kar-sak'i),  n.  A coarse  loose  jacket 
with  a waist-band,  worn  by  workmen  over  their 
clothes ; a jumper.  [Scotch.] 
carseH,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  cress. 
carse2  (kars),  n.  [So.,  formerly  leers,  lcerss;  per- 
haps a pi.  form  of  car,  a bog  or  fen,  low  wet 
land:  see  car2.  Cf.  W.  cors,  bog,  fen,  corsen 
= Bret,  cors,  corsen,  bog-plant.  The  Gael. 
cars,  carse,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Sc.] 
In  Scotland,  a stretch  of  fertile  alluvial  land 
along  the  side  of  a stream  ; the  low-lying  part 
of  a valley  that  is  watered  by  a river,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  higher  grounds:  as,  the 
carse  of  Gowrie ; the  carse  of  Stirling.  Carses 
are  now  regarded  by  geologists  as  raised  beaches 
or  terraces. 

carse3  (kars),  n.  A dry  measure  formerly  used 
in  some  parts  of  France. 

car-seal  (kar'sel),  n.  A clasp  of  soft  metal  de- 
signed to  bind  tbe  ends  of  a wire  passed  through 
the  lock  of  the  door  of  a freight-car.  By  means 
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of  a hand-tool  the  clasp  is  firmly  joined  to  the  ends  of  the 
wire,  thus  sealing  the  door,  which  cannot  be  opened  with- 
out cutting  the  wire  or  breaking  the  seal, 
car-spring  (kar'spring),  n.  A spring  serving  to 
lessen  the  jar  of  a railroad-car.  The  devices  used 
for  this  purpose  are  exceedingly  numerous,  consisting  of 
elastic  cushions,  levers,  or  plates  like  ordinary  carriage- 
springs,  crimped  plates,  spiral  and  helical  springs,  etc. 

car-standard  (kar ' stan  " dard),  n.  In  her.,  a 
bearing  representing  a standard  borne  on  a 
four-wheeled  car.  See  carroccio. 
car-starter  (kar' star ''''ter),  n.  1.  A device  by 
which  the  momentum  of  a street-car  in  stop- 
ping is  utilized  to  overcome  its  inertia  in 
starting  again : thisis  usually  effected  by  means 
of  springs. — 2.  One  who  gives  the  order  or 
signal  for  starting  a street-car  or  railway-train 
at  a station  ; a car-  or  train-despatcher. 
car-swallow,  carr-swallow  (kar'swoKo),  n. 
[Prob.  < car%,  a marshy  place  (where  it  always 
breeds),  + swallow 2.]  A name  of  the  black  tern, 
^ Sterna  or  Hydroclielidon  fissipes. 
cart  (kart),  n.  [<  ME.  cart , hart , < AS.  crcet , 
transposed  from  *ceert,  = D.  hr  at,  hret  = Icel. 
hartr ; of  Celtic  origin:  < W.  cart  = Gael,  and 
Ir.  cairt,  a cart,  dim.  of  Ir.  carr  = Gael,  car , a 
car:  see  car1,  and  cf.  cliaret,  chariot .]  If.  A 
car  or  chariot. 

What  the  sonnes  sonne  . . . 

That  highte  Phetoun  [Phaethon]  wolde  lede 
Algate  his  fader  carte. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  ii.  433. 

2.  A two-wheeled  vehicle,  shorter  and  higher 
set  than  a car,  usually  for  one  horse  and  often 
without  springs,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 

Provide  some  carts, 

And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2. 

Packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  cart. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires. 

3.  A cart-load.  A cart  of  coals  was  formerly  in 
England  8J  hundredweight  by  statute. — 4.  An 
open,  two-wheeled  pleasure  carriage  for  one 
horse : as,  a village  cart,  a dog-carf. — To  put  (or 
set)  the  cart  before  the  horse,  to  reverse  the  proper 
order  of  (two)  things. 

Nowe,  hitherto  the  ehiefe  care  of  governaunce  hath  bin 
to  the  land,  being  the  meaneste  ; and  to  the  bodie,  being 
the  better,  very  small ; but  to  the  mynde,  being  the  best, 
none  at  all,  which  methinkes  is  playnely  to  sett  the  carte 
before  the  horse. 

Quoted  in  Forewords  to  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xxiii. 
Village  cart,  an  uncovered  two-wlieeled  carriage  for  one 
horse,  with  a low  body  and  but  one  seat. — Whitechapel 
cart,  a light  two-wheeled  spring-cart,  such  as  is  used  by 
butchers,  etc.,  for  delivering  goods  to  their  customers : so 
named  from  being  a style  of  vehicle  originally  much  used 
about  Whitechapel  in  London.  Often  called  chapel-cart. 
cart  (kart),  v.  [<  ME.  carten,  < cart,  n.]  I. 
trams.  1.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a cart:  as,  to 
cart  goods. 

Thespis  was  first,  who,  all  besmear'd  with  lee, 

Began  this  pleasure  for  posterity : 

And  with  his  carted  actors,  and  a song, 

Amus’d  the  people  as  he  pass'd  along. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  iii.  495. 
2f.  To  expose  in  a cart,  byway  of  punishment. 

Thou  shalt  therefore  bee  taken  out  of  thy  proude  Char- 
iot, and  bee  carted.  Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  29. 

She  chuckled  when  a bawd  was  carted.  Pope. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  carts  for  carriage. 

Oxen  are  not  so  good  for  draught  where  you  have  occa- 
sion to  cart  much,  but  for  winter  ploughing. 

Mortimer , Husbandry. 

cartaceoHS,  a.  See  cliartaceous. 
cartage  (kar'taj),  n.  [<  cart  + -age.]  1.  The 
act  of  carrying  in  a cart. — 2.  The  price  paid  for 
carting. 

cartaret  (kar'ta-ret),  n.  [Appar.  from  the  prop- 
er name  Carteret.]  A sleeping-cot.  Stephens. 
cart-aver  (kart ' a"  ver),  n.  A cart-horse. 
[Scotch.] 

cart-body  (kart,'bod'!'i),  n.  [<  ME.  cartebody  ; < 
cart  + body.]  That  portion  of  a cart  which 
rests  on  the  axle,  and  contains  or  supports  the 
burden. 

cart-bote  (kart'bot),  n.  In  old  Eng.  law,  wood 
to  which  a tenant  was  entitled  for  making  and 
repairing  agricultural  implements. 
carte1  (kart),  n.  [F.,  a card:  see  card1.]  1.  A 
bill  of  fare  at  a hotel  or  restaurant.  See  a la 
carte. — 2.  An  abbreviation  for  carte-de-visite : 
usually  called  card. 

carte2  (kart),  n.  [Also  written  quarte,  < F. 
quarte:  see  quart.]  The  fourth  in  series  of 
eight  parries ; also,  a thrust ; in  fencing,  a 
quick  movement  of  the  hilt  of  the  sword  to 
the  left,  the  nails  upward  and  the  point  of 
the  sword  toward  the  adversary’s  breast. 

The  mystery  of  carte  and  tierce. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xvi.  119. 
High  carte,  a thrust  given  inside  the  arm  and  aimed 
at  the  right  breast,  the  wrist,  in  supination,  raised  about 
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three  inches  above  the  crown  of  the  head,  during  the 
allongement  of  the  right  foot.  Rolando  (ed.  Forsyth). — 
LOW  carte,  a thrust  differing  from  high  carte  in  that  the 
wrist  is  raised  only  as  high  as  the  mouth,  and  the  point 
aimed  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Rolando  (ed.  Forsyth). 

carte  blanche  (kart  blonsh).  [F.,  = Sp.  carta 
blanca  = Pg.  carta  branca  = It.  carta  bianca , lit. 
blank  paper:  see  card 1 and  blanch1.']  1.  A 
blank  paper;  specifically,  a paper  duly  authen- 
ticated with  signature,  etc.,  and  intrusted  to  a 
person  to  be  filled  up  at  his  discretion ; hence, 
figuratively,  permission  or  authority  in  a par- 
ticular matter,  without  condition  or  qualifica- 
tion; unrestricted  power  to  act  or  decide. 

Lord  Grey  was  armed  with  ...  a carte  blanche  to  cre- 
ate any  number  of  peers  necessary  to  insure  its  success. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  i.  2. 
2.  In  the  game  of  piquet,  a hand  without  a 
king,  queen,  or  knave. 

carte-de-visite  (kart'de-vi-zet'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a 
visiting-card:  see  card 1 and  visit.]  A photo- 
graphic likeness  mounted  on  a card,  formerly 
of  the  size  of  a visiting-card.  Also  called  card- 
picture  and  card. 

A carte-de-visite  portrait  of  the  lion,  member  for  Chelsea 
as  he  appears  when  addressing  the  House  of  Commons. 

R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  37. 

cartel  (kar'tel),  n.  [<  F.  cartel , < It.  cartello 
= Sp.  Pg.  cartel , < ML.  cartellus,  equiv.  to  char- 
tula,  dim.  of  charta,  carta , a paper,  a writing: 
see  card1,  chart , and  charter.]  1.  A writing 
or  an  agreement  between  states,  especially 
when  at  war,  as  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
or  for  some  mutual  advantage. 

A cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  had  been  a subject 
of  negotiation.  Prescott. 

2.  A letter  of  defiance  or  challenge ; a chal- 
lenge to  single  combat. 

He  is  cowed  at  the  very  idea  of  a cartel,  though  it  come 
but  from  a fool  and  a swine-herd.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxv. 

To  the  unknown  libeller  who  had  reflected  on  the  origin 
of  the  Dudleys,  ...  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  the  loftiest 
tone  of  chivalry,  designed  to  send  a cartel  of  defiance. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  102. 

Formerly  also  chartel. 

Cartel-ship,  a ship  employed  in  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, or  in  communicating  with  an  enemy. 

cartelt  (kar'tel),  v.  t.  [<  cartel,  n.]  To  defy ; 
challenge  to  a duel.  Also  chartel. 

Come  hither,  you  shall  chartel  him,  I’ll  shew  you  a 
trick  or  two  . . . you  shall  kill  him  with  at  pleasure. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  4. 

carter  (kar'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  carter,  cartere;  < 
cart  + -erk]  If.  A charioteer. 

The  cartere  overryden  with  his  carte. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1164. 

2.  A man  who  drives  a cart,  or  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  drive  a cart  or  transport  goods 
in  carts. 

Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a state,  and  keep  a farm,  and 
carters.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

3.  A kind  of  fish.  See  whiff. — 4f.  A kind  of 
insect.  Kennett.  ( HalliweU .) 

Cart-eria  (kar-te'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
H.  J.  Carter  of  Bombay,  who  wrote  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  lac-insect  (1861).]  A 
genus  of  scale-insects,  family  Coccidce.  The  East 
Indian  C.  lacca  is  of  great  commercial  value,  yielding  the 
lac  which  is  used  for  making  varnishes,  sealing-wax,  etc. 

carter ly  (kar 'ter- li),  a.  [<  carter  + -ly1.] 
Rude,  like  a carter,  or  like  a carter’s  occupa- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Aristippus  a Philosopher,  yet  who  more  courtly?  Dio- 
genes a Philosopher,  yet  who  more  carterly? 

Lyly,  Eupliues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  40. 
A carterly  or  churlish  trick.  Cotgrave. 

Cartesian  (kar-te'zian),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  Car- 
Usien  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  Cartesiano , < Cartesius, 
Latinized  form  of  Cartes  in  the  name  Descartes 
(Des  Cartes ),  of  which  the  first  element  is  a 
removable  prefix.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
French  philosopher  Ren6  Descartes  (1596- 
1650),  to  his  philosophy,  or  to  his  geometrical 
method.  In  order  to  put  philosophy  on  a sound  basis, 
Descartes  professed  to  begin  by  doubting  all  things.  But 
the  doubt,  the  thought,  could  not  be  doubted  ; hence  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  his  philosophy,  Cogito,  ergo 
sum  (I  think,  therefore  I am).  This  proposition  (which  is 
not  a syllogism  nor  any  formal  mode  of  inference)  means 
that,  recognizing  the  fact  that  I think,  I am  irresistibly 
led  to  believe  and  clearly  to  discern  that  I exist,  with- 
out being  able  to  account  for  the  inference.  According 
to  Descartes,  the  consideration  that  the  conception  of  a 
deity  involves  the  conception  of  a reality  surpassing  my 
own  leads  to  the  irresistible  belief  and  clear  perception  of 
the  existence  of  a God.  Also,  since  veracity  is  an  at- 
tribute of  God,  all  that  is  clearly  and  distinctly  appre- 
hended must  be  true.  This  is  the  so-called  Cartesian 
criterion  of  truth.  Substances,  he  taught,  are  of  two  rad- 
ically different  kinds  : the  material , which  are  extended 
and  not  conscious,  and  the  spiritual,  which  are  conscious 
and  not  extended— a doctrine  which  is  called  Cartesian 
dualism.  The  Cartesian  doctrine  of  divine  assistance , or 
occasionalism,  which  was  not  fully  developed  by  Des- 
cartes himself,  is  that  whenever  the  soul  makes  a voli- 
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tion  God  intervenes  to  cause  the  corresponding  motion 
of  the  body.  He  also  taught  that  brutes  are  mere  ma- 
chines without  consciousness  (the  Cartesian  automatism), 
and  that  all  space  is  filled  with  matter,  which  turns  about 
in  vortices,  and  so  produces  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. — Cartesian  coordinates,  in  geom.,  the  lines  in- 
troduced (1637)  by  Ren6  Descartes  for  defining  the  posi- 
tions of  points  in  a plane.  Two  straight  lines,  OX  and 
OY,  are  adopted  arbitrarily  as  axes 
of  coordinates,  to  which  all  posi- 
tions are  referred.  Their  point  of 
intersection,  0,  is  called  the  origin 
of  coordinates.  From  any  point,  P, 
whose  position  is  to  be  defined,  a 
line,  MP,  is  drawn  parallel  to  OY, 
and  meeting  the  axis  OX  in  M.  The 
length  PM,  or  the  ordinate,  and  the 
length  OM,  or  the  abscissa,  being  given,  the  position  of  P 
is  determined ; these  lines  are  called  the  Cartesian  coordi- 
nates of  the  point  P.  The  term  is  sometimes  extended  to  a 
similar  system  for  three  dimensions. — Cartesian  curve. 
See  II.,  2.  — Cartesian  devil, 

Cartesian  diver,  or  bottle- 
imp,  a philosophical  toy  used 
to  illustrate  the  principle  of 
Archimedes,  the  law  of  equilib- 
rium of  submerged  bodies,  the 
transmission  of  pressure  by 
fluids,  etc.  It  consists  of  a hol- 
low figure,  usually  in  the  fan- 
cied form  of  a demon,  with  a 
hole  at  some  distance  from  the 
top.  The  figur  e is  filled  with 
air  in  the  upper  part  and  with 
water  in  the  lower,  and  floats 
in  a tall  glass  vessel  of  water 
covered  air-tight  with  india- 
rubber  or  a piece  of  bladder. 

When  this  cover  is  pressed 
down,  water  enters  the  figure 
by  the  hole,  compressing  the 
air  within.  The  figure  conse- 
quently sinks,  and  does  not 
rise  again  until  the  pressure  is 
removed.  Sometimes  called  the  Cartesian  devil. — Car- 
tesian geometry,  geometry  treated  by  means  of  coordi- 
nates ; analytical  geometry.  See  Cartesian  coordinates, 
above.— Cartesian  lens,  a lens  so  shaped  that  there  is 
no  spherical  aberration ; especially,  a concavoconvex  lens 
having  one  surface  spherical  and  the  other  ellipsoidal. 
Such  lenses  were  proposed  by  Descartes,  but  never  suc- 
cessfully executed,  and  were  shown  later  to  be  needless. 
— Cartesian  measure  of  force,  the  measure  of  force  as 
proportional  to  the  velocity,  founded  on  the  observation 
that  the  same  force  is  required  to  raise  one  pound  two 
feet  as  to  raise  two  pounds  one  foot.  Owing  to  the  con- 
fused notions  of  force  of  Descartes  and  his  followers,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  principle  as  enunciated  by 
them  is  correct  or  not ; but  its  errors  appear,  at  any  rate, 
to  have  been  corrected  in  the  final  development  of  the 
doctrine,  though  it  is  now  superseded. — Cartesian 
oval,  a curve,  the  locus  of  a point  whose  distances  from 
two  fixed  points  are  connected  by  any  given  linear  equa- 


Cartesian  Diver. 


Cartesianism  (kar-te'zian-izm),  n.  [<  F.  Car- 
tesianisme  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  Cartesianismo : see  Car- 
tesian and  -ism.']  The  philosophy  of  Descartes 
as  set  forth  by  him,  and  as  further  developed 
by  his  followers.  See  Cartesian,  a. 
cartful  (kart'ful),  n.  [<  cart  + -ful,  2.]  As 
much  as  a cart  will  hold ; a cart-load. 
Carthagena  bark.  See  baric2. 

Carthaginian  (kar-tha-jin ' i- an),  a.  and  n. 
[After  equiv.  L.  Carihaginien'sis,  < Carthago 
( Carthagin -),  also  Kartliago,  Kartago  (Gr.  Kap- 
XySuv),  Carthage.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient 
Carthage,  a city  and  state  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  near  the  modem  Tunis,  founded 
by  the  Phenicians  of  Tyre  in  the  ninth  century 
B.  c.  See  Punic — Carthaginian  faith.  See  faith. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  or  a native  of  Carthage, 
carthamic  (kar-tham'ik),  a.  [<  carthamin  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  carthamin : as,  “car- 
thamic acid,  a red  colouring  matter  of  saf- 
^ flower,”  Ure,  Diet.,  I.  660. 
carthamin,  carthamine  (kiir'tha-min),  n.  [< 
Carthamus  + -in2,  - ine 2;  = F.  carthamine  = Sp. 
cartamina.]  A preparation  from  safflower,  Car- 
thamus tinctorius.  In  thin  films  it  appears  of  a gold- 
green  hue ; against  the  light  it  appears  red.  It  is  used  for 
■surface  coloring  or  dyeing.  When  repeatedly  dissolved  and 
precipitated  it  becomes  safflower-carmine.  Mixed  with 
French  chalk  it  forms  rouge,  which  is  used  as  a cosmetic. 

Carthamus  (kar'tha-nrus),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  car- 
tliame  = Sp.  edrtamo  = Pg.  It.  cartamo),  < Ar. 
qurtum,  qirtim,  < qartama,  paint:  so  called  be- 
cause the  flowers  yield  a fine  color.]  A small 
genus  of  annual  plants  of  the  family  Asteracese. 
The  best-known  species  is  C.  tinctorius,  safflower  or  bas- 
tard saffron,  extensively  cultivated  for  its  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  employed  in  dyeing.  See  sajjlower. 

cart-horse  (kart'li6rs),  n.  [<  ME.  carthors, 
cartehors,  < AS.  crwteliors,  < ermt,  cart,  + hors, 
horse.]  A horse  that  draws  a cart,  or  is  in- 
tended or  suitable  for  such  work. 

Carthusian  (kar-thu'zian),  n.  and  a.  [=  F. 
Chartreux,  Sp.  Cartujano,  a.,  Cartujo,  n.,  Pg. 
Cartuxo,  It.  Certosano,  Certosino ; cf.  D.  Kar- 
thuiser,  G.  Karthauser,  Dan.  Kartheuser,  < ML. 
Cartusiensis,  also  Carturiensis,  Cartunensis,  a 
Carthusian,  < Catorissium,  Caturissium,  Char- 
trousse,  name  of  the  village  near  which  the 
first  Carthusian  monastery  was  built.]  I.  n.  1. 
One  of  a contemplative  order  of  monks  founded 
in  1086  by  St.  Bruno  near  Grenoble  in  France: 
their  monastery,  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  lies 
among  mountains.  They  are  noted  for  their  aus- 
terity. They  support  themselves  by  manual  labor,  men- 
dicancy being  forbidden.  Their  habit  is  a haircloth  shirt, 
a white  tunic,  and,  when  out  of  doors,  a black  cloak  and 
a cowl.  The  order  was  introduced  into  England  about 
1180,  and  built  the  Charterhouse  (corruption  of  Chartreuse , 
used  as  the  generic  name  of  any  Carthusian  monastery) 
in  London  in  1371.  The  monks  of  Chartreuse  now  derive 
a considerable  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  well-known 
cordial,  of  their  invention,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
monastery.  (See  chartreuse,  2.)  The  Carthusian  nuns 
originated  about  1230,  and,  with  some  , modifications,  fol- 
low the  rules  of  the  Carthusian  monks. 

2.  A scholar  of  the  Charterhouse  in  London. 
See  Charterhouse. 

Here  [in  the  chapel  of  the  Charterhouse]  is  the  handsome 
memorial  of  the  Carthusians  slain  in  the  wars,  and  on  the 
walls  is  a commemorative  tablet  to  Thackeray. 

rPho  C* not  i'll  oral  WVT 


Confocal  Cartesian  Ovals. 


F,  P,  F*  are  the  foci ; the  ovals  a and  A form  one  quartic  curve, 
likewise  b and  B,  c and  C,  B and  Di  x is  the  intermediate  circle,  y 
the  orthogonal  circle. 

tion.  A Cartesian  oval  is  a real  branch  of  a Cartesian 
curve.  These  ovals  were  first  imagined  by  Descartes  in 
connection  with  the  theory  of  optics. 

ii.  n.  1.  One  who  adopts  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes;  a follower  of  Descartes. — 2.  Any 

curve  of  the 
fourth  order 
having  two 
cusps  on  the 
absolute.  There 
are  three  genera 
of  Cartesians.  The 
first  consists  of 
curves  of  the  sixtli 
class,  composed  of 
a pair  of  Cartesian 
ovals,  one  inside 
the  other.  The 
second  genus  con- 
sists of  curves  of 
the  fourth  class, 
which  are  lima- 
?ons.  Curves  of 
this  kind  generally 
have  an  acnode 
which  may  become 
a crunode.  The  third  genus  consists  of  the  cardioid, 
which  is  a curve  of  the  third  class  with  a real  cusp. 
Every  Cartesian  has  a single  bitangent.—  Twisted  Car- 
tesian, a curve  in  space,  the  locus  of  a point  whose  dis- 
tances from  three  fixed  points  are  connected  by  two  linear 
equations. 


The  full-line  curve  is  a limaqon : without 
it  and  within  the  loop  is  a Cartesian  of  two 
ovals.  On  the  other  side  of  the  limaijon  is 
a Cartesian  having  only  one  real  oval. 


II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  order  of  monks  above 

.named. 

cartilage  (kar'ti-laj),  n.  [<  F.  cartilage  = Pr. 
cartilage  = Sp.  cartUago  — Pg.  cartilagem  = It. 
cartilagine,  < L.  cartilago  {cartilagin-),  gristle ; 
origin  unknown.]  A non-vascular  animal  tis- 
sue belonging  to  the  connective-tissue  group ; 
gristle.  Typical  hyaline  cartilage  is  a translucent  sub- 
stance, of  firm  elastic  consistence,  constructed  of  roundish 
cells  embedded  in  a nearly  homogeneous  intercellular  sub- 
stance. Fibrocartilage  differs  in  that  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance becomes  fibrillated ; it  thus  approaches  ordinary 
connective  tissue.  Reticular,  yellow,  or  elastic  cartilage, 
as  that  constituting  in  man  the  epiglottis,  the  cornicula 
laryngis,  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  gristly  parts  of  the 
outerwear,  contains  interlacing  elastic  fibers  in  consider- 
able quantity.  In  the  two  latter  forms  the  homogeneous 
substance  remains  unchanged  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  cells,  forming  their  hyaline  capsules.  Chondrin,  a 
substance  resembling  gelatin,  may  be  extracted  from  car- 
tilage by  boiling.  Cartilage  usually  persists  in  parts  of 
the  skeleton  of  adult  vertebrates,  as  on  the  articular  ends 
of  bones,  in  the  thorax,  and  in  various  passages  which  re- 
quire to  be  kept  open,  as  the  windpipe,  nostrils,  and  ears. 
—Alar  cartilage.  See  alar.—  Articular  cartilage,  an 
incrustation  of  hyaline  cartilage  on  the  articular  ends  or 
surfaces  of  bones,  not  covered  by  perichondrium  on  its  free 
surface,  with  a finely  granular  matrix  and  small  cells,  show- 
ing no  tendency  to  ossify,  its  density,  smoothness,  and  elas- 
ticity contributing  to  the  free  movement  of  the  parts.— 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  two  triangular  pyramidal  carti- 
lages, seated,  one  on  each  side,  on  the  summit  of  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  cricoid  eartilage.  To  them  are  attached 
the  posterior  ends  of  the  vocal  cords. — Cartilage  of 
Wrisberg,  a small  cartilage  on  either  side  in  the  aryteno- 
epiglottic  told.  Also  called  cuneiform  cartilage. — Carti- 
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lages  of  Santorini,  the  horns  of  the  larynx,  or  cornicula  cartman  (kart' man),  n. ; pi.  cartmen  (-men), 
laryngis,  borne  upon  the  arytenoid  cartilages.— Cellular  A carter-  mie  oamoofl  in  onrtincr 
cartilage,  a rarlety  of  cartilage  of  which  the  notochord  ’-u  engagea  in .carting, 

chiefly  consists,  composed  almost  entirely  of  large  cells  Ca*rT/OgT3i]>116r,  CartOgrapillC,  etc.  bee  Chartog - 
with  the  intercellular  matrix  at  a minimum.— Circum-  rapher , etc. 

ferential  cartilage,  an  annular  piece  of  flbrocartilage  cartomancy  (kar'to-man-si),  n.  r=  F.  carto- 
forrning  a run  around  and  deepening  some  articular  cav-  mnnrip  __  rnrinwnntin  / MT.  o 

lty,  as  in  the  shoulder-ioint  or  hiD-ioint.—  Connecting:  ma7ieie  — - bp.  Jrg.  cartomancia,  \ MD.  carta , a 

card,  -+■  (Ir.  piavreia,  divination.]  Divination  by 
means  of  playing-cards. 

In  cartomancy , the  art  of  fortune-telling  with  packs  of 
cards,  there  is  a sort  of  nonsensical  sense  in  such  rules 
a3  that  two  queens  mean  friendship  and  four  mean  chat- 
tering, or  that  the  knave  of  hearts  prophesies  a brave 
young  man  who  will  come  into  the  family  to  be  useful, 
unless  his  purpose  be  reversed  by  his  card  being  upside 
down.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  114. 

carton  (kar'ton),  w.  [F.:  see  cartoon.']  1.  A kind 
of  thin  pasteboard. — 2.  A box  made  from  such 
pasteboard. — 3.  Same  as  cartoon. — 4.  In  rifle 
practice:  (a)  A white  disk  fixed  on  the  bull’s-eye 
of  a target.  It  i3  of  much  smaller  size  than  the 
bull’s-eye,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  deciding  ties 
and  at  a pool.  (&)  A shot  striking  the  carton: 
as,  to  make  two  bull’s-eyes  and  a carton . 


ity,  as  in  the  shoulder -joint  or  hip~joint. — Connecting 
cartilage,  a kind  of  flbrocartilage  occurring  in  joints  of 
slight  mobility  or  none,  as  the  pubic  symphysis,  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis,  and  the  intervertebral  articulations. 
— Costal  cartilage,  the  piece  of  cartilage  which  prolongs 
the  bony  part  of  a rib  to  or  toward  the  sternum ; a hemapo- 
physis ; a sternal  rib  when  unossifled.  In  man  all  the  ribs 
have  costal  cartilages  ; 7 of  these  reach  the  sternum,  3 are 
connected  only  with  one  another,  and  2 form  cartilaginous 
tips  of  the  floating  ribs.—  Cricoid  cartilage,  the  cricoid. 
—Cuneiform  cartilage.  Same  as  cartilage  of  Wrisberg. 
—Dental  cartilage,  the  maxillary  ridge  (which  see, 
under  maxillary).— Ensiform  cartilage,  the  xiphoid 
appendage  of  the  sternum ; the  last  segment  of  the  ster- 
num, or  the  xiphisternura  when  unossifled,  as  in  man.— Fi- 
brous cartilage,  cartilage  mixed  with  inelastic  white  or 
elastic  yellow  fibrous  tissue  : usually  called  flbrocartilage 
(which  see).— Hyaline  cartilage,  true  or  pure  cartilage  or 
gristle.  It  is  of  a pale-livid  or  pearly-bluish  color,  and  con- 
sists of  roundish  cells  embedded  in  a nearly  homogeneous 
intercellular  substance,  that  is,  unmixed  with  fibrous  tis- 


sue. The  articular  and  costal  cartilages,  and  the  temporary  Cartoimage  (kar'ton-aj),  n.  [F.,  < carton,  paste- 
cartilages  of  the  fetal  skeleton,  are  of  this  kind.— Inter-  board:  see  cartoon.']  "Pasteboard;  boards  suck 


articular  cartilage,  a meniscus ; a cartilaginous  dis- 
coidal,  crescentic,  annular,  or  otherwise  shaped  piece 
occurring  free  in  the  interior  of  certain  joints,  and  con- 
sisting of  flbrocartilage,  such  as  the  semilunar  cartilages 
of  the  knee-joint.  In  man  interarticular  cartilages  occur 
in  the  temporomaxillary,  sternoclavicular,  acromiocla- 
vicular, ulnocarpal,  and  femorotibial  articulations. — In- 
terosseous cartilage,  a piece  of  interarticular  carti- 
lage.— Meckel’s  cartilage.  See  MecJcelian  rod,  under 
rod.— Palpebral  cartilage.  Same  as  tarsal  cartilage. 


as  are  used  in  bookbinding.  Specifically,  in  Egyp- 
tology, a thin  layer  or  coat  of  a material  of  the  nature  of 
paper-pulp,  applied  over  the  body  of  the  most  costly  mum- 
mies, painted  over  the  face  to  represent  the  features  of  the 
dead,  and  otherwise  ornamented  elsewhere.  The  material 
was  also  used  for  mummy-cases. 


The  cartonnage  of  Queen  Ahmes  Nofretari  is  impressed 
in  parts  with  a reticulated  sexagonal  pattern. 

- . ...  . . . , . .#  ± Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  192. 

— Permanent  cartilage,  that  which  remains  unossifled  ..  /-to  i ••  . , ... rT, 

throughout  life.— Semilunar  cartilage,  one  of  the  pair  carton-pate  (I  pron.  kar-ton  pat  ),  n.  [F., 
of  large,  free,  crescentic  interarticular  cartilages  of  the  pasteboard:  see  cartoon  and  paste."]  Same  as, 
knee-joint.  See  cut  under  knee.—  Sesamoid  cartilage,  carton-pierre. 

one  of  several  small  lateral  cartilages  of  the  nose.-  carton-pierre  (F.  pron.  kar-tdh'piar'),  n, 


Siphon-hinge  cartilage,  in  cephalopoda,  one  of  two 
cartilaginous  sockets  on  either  side  of  the  funnel,  into 
which  fleshy  knobs  of  the  mantle-skirt  are  fitted.—  Strati- 
form cartilage,  a layer  of  flbrocartilage  in  an  osseous 
groove  along  which  a tendon  glides. — Tarsal  cartilage, 
a piece  of  flbrocartilage  embedded  in  the  eyelid,  contribut- 
ing to  preserve  its  shape.  Also  called  palpebral  cartilage. 
— Temporary  cartilage,  that  cartilage  which  is  replaced 
by  bone  in  the  process  of  ossification. 

cartilage-bone  (kar'ti-laj-bon),  ».  Bone  that 
is  developed  or  preformed  in  cartilage,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  membrane-bone. 

Cartilaginei  (kar^ti-la-jin'e-i),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  L.  cartilagineus : see  cartilagineous.]  The 
cartilaginous  fishes.  See  Chondropterygii. 
cartilagineoust  (kar^ti-la-jin'e-us),  a.  [<  L. 
cartilagineus,  of  cartilage,  < cartilago : see  car- 
tilage.] Same  as  cartilaginous. 

Cartilagines  (kar-ti-laj'i-nez),  n.  pi.  [NX,.,  < 
L.  cartilago  ( cartilagin -),  cartilage:  see  carti- 
lage.] An  order  of  fishes  having  or  supposed 
to  have  a cartilaginous  skeleton:  nearly  the 
same  as  Chondropterygii. 

cartilaginification  (kar/,'ti-la-jin,/i-fi-ka'shqn), 
n.  [=  F.  cartilaginification,' < NL.  as  if  *carti- 
laginificatio(n-),  < L.  cartilago  (cartilagin-),  car- 
tilage, + -ficare,  < facere,  make.]  The  act  or 
process  of  converting  into  cartilage ; chondrifi- 
eation. 

cartilaginoid  (kar-ti-laj'i-noid),  a.  [<  L.  ear- 


cartridge-paper 

coronation  assumed,  in  addition  to  his  family  or  personal 
name,  an  official,  regal,  or  throne  name,  which  took  its 

place  beside  the 
former,  generally 
preceding  it,  arvd 
thus  gave  occasion 
to  a double  car- 
touche. In  imita- 
tion of  the  German 
schilde  employed  in 
a heraldic  sense, 
the  cartouche  is  in 
English  sometimes 
styled  a shield  or 
escutcheon,  or  more 
often  merely  an 
oval. 

Two  names  in  an 
oblong  inclosure 
called  a cartouche. 
S.  Sharpe,  Hist. 
[Egypt. 

An  elliptical  curve,  or  oval,  inclosing  a name,  always 
signified  that  the  inclosed  name  was  that  of  a king  or 
queen ; and  Champollion  gave  it  the  name  of  cartouche , 
by  which  it  is  now  called. 

H.  S.  Osborn , Ancient  Egypt,  p.  21. 
6.  A painted,  engraved,  or  sculptured  orna- 
ment of  irregular  or  fantastic  form,  inclosing  a 
plain  central  space  used  as  a field  for  inscrip- 
tions, etc.  Such  ornaments  were  much  used  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  to  decorate  wain- 
scotings  and  the  title-pages  of  books. 

6.  In  her.,  a name  given  in  England  to  the 
oval  escutcheon  often  seen  in  Italian  heraldry, 
and  generally  considered  to  bo  peculiar  to  ec- 
clesiastics. Italian  escutcheons  are  often  egg-shaped ; 
but  the  shield  designated  by  the  word  cartouche  has  both 
ends  equally  curved,  and  therefore  approximates  to  an 
ellipse. 

cartousef,  n.  A variant  of  cartouche.  Bailey , 


Cartouche  of  Cleo- 
patra. 


Cartouche  of  Ra- 
ineses II. 


[F.,  .1731. 


lit.  stone  pasteboard:  see  cartoon  and  pier. 1 cartridge  (kar'trij),  n.  [Formerly  cartrage,  a 


Statuary  pasteboard ; a kind  of  papier-mach4, 
made  of  a mixture  of  paper-pulp,  bole,  chalk, 
and  animal  glue,  in  imitation  of  stone  or  bronze. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  molding,  and  is  largely 
used  for  statuary  and  architectural  decorations, 
cartoon  (kar-ton'),  n,  [<  F.  carton.  < It.  car- 
tone  = Sp.  carton  = Pg.  cartao,  < ML.  *car- 
to(n-),  pasteboard,  a cartoon,  aug.  of  carta , 
paper : see  card L]  1.  In  art , a design  of  the 
same  size  as  an  intended  decoration  or  pat- 
tern to  be  executed  in  fresco,  mosaic,  or  tapes- 
try, and  transferred  from  the  strong  paper  on 
which  it  is  usually  drawn  either  by  cutting 
out  the  figure  and  outlining  it  on  the  surface 
to  be  decorated  with  a sharp  point,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a composition,  by  pricking,  and  poun- 
cing with  a bag  of  muslin  filled  with  charcoal- 
dust.  Colored  cartoons  intended  to  be  woven  in  tapes- 
try are  cut  in  strips,  placed  under  the  web,  and  exactly 
copied  by  the  weaver ; the  seven  by  Raphael,  purchased 
by  Charles  I.  of  England,  are  well-known  examples. 


corruption  of  cartouche,  q.  v.]  A case  of  paste- 
board, parchment,  copper,  tin,  serge,  or  other 
material,  holding  the  exact  charge  of  gunpow- 
der, in  the  case  of  big  guns,  and  of  powder 
and  bullet  or  shot  for  other  firearms.— Blank 
cartridge,  a cartridge  without  ball  or  shot.— Blasting 
cartridge.  See  blasting-cartridge. — Centsr-fire  car- 
tridge, a cartridge 
having  the  fulminate 
in  an  axial  position 
instead  of  being 
about  the  periphery 
cl  the  flanged  cap- 
sule. Sometimes 
called  center-primed 
cartridge » - Lime 
cartridge,  a car- 
tridge containing 
compressed  lime,  designed  to  act  by  its  expansion  when 
wet.— Seminal  or  spermatic  cartridge,  in  cephalo- 
pods.  See  spermatophore. 

cartridge-bag  (kar'trij-bag),  n.  In  gun.,  abag, 
made  of  serge  or  some  similar  material,  con- 
taining the  powder  charge  for  a cannon. 


Center-fire  Cartridge. 

A,  metallic  case  of  copper  or  brass; 
B,  bullet;  R,  primer;  /•’,  fulminate;  P, 
powder. 


2.  A picture,  either  a caricature  or  a symboli-  ....  . , 

cal  composition,  designed  to  advocate  or  attack  J^ar  ^"kejt),  n.  A belt  worn 

some  political  or  other  idea  of  present  interest  ^noWa^or  sllonlder>  tavmg 

or  some  prominent  person : as,  the  cartoons  of  /r-  cartridges. 

“Punch  ” cartridge-block  (kar'try-blok),  ».  A wooden 

Sometimes  written  carton.  arranSed  receive  cartridges,  and  which 

tilago  (cartilagin-),  cartilage,  + - oid .]  Hard  cartoon  (kiir-ton'),  v.  t.  [<  cartoon,  n.]  1.  In  tion  for  loading  ° 6 &1111  m a convemen  posi- 

ZTn9’l  6 a WOrkinS  d0SiSU-  See  C<""  cartridge-box  fkar'trij-boks),  *.  A portable 

The  quality  of  finish  in  poetic  execution  fa  of  two  kinds.  ^eather,  with  cells  for  holding 

The  first  and  highest  is  that  where  the  work  has  been  all  cniiriuges.  its  use  followed  very  closely  on  the  intro- 
mentally  cartooned , as  it  were,  beforehand.  auction  of  the  cartridge  itself.  It  was  certainly  in  use 

W.  Sharp,  I).  G.  Rossetti,  p.  410.  before  1677.  Planch6.—  Magazine  cartridge-box.  See 

2.  To  caricature  or  ridicule  by  a cartoon ; make  • • i , , . 

, the  subiect  of  a cartoon  cartridge-capper  (kar'tnj-kap'er),  n.  An  1m- 

< cartilago,  cartilage : Bee  cartilage.]  1.  Gristly;  cartoonist  (kar-ton'ist)  A [<  cartoon  + -ist.]  P.®ment  used  t°  Plac?  caP.s  on  center-fire  car- 
consisting  of  cartilage;  being  m the  state  or  An  artist  who  draws  cartoons, 
form  of  cartilage.— 2.  In  ichih.,  having  a gris-  The  cartoonist  first  prepared  his  sketch  O"  - -1- 

tly  skeleton;  chondropterygian : as,  a cartilagi-  then  made  his  studies  from  nature.  Encyc 

nous  fish.— 3.  Like  or  likened  to  cartilage.  rar+  „ cart.nnrh  Ckiiv  tiwb'i  « f r„ 

Specifically— (a)  In  entorn.,  an  epithet  applied  to  a sub-  CartOUCll  (Kur  tosll  ),  n.  [In  hist 

stance  thicker  than  a membrane  (but  not  so  thick  as  to  sens©  toimerly  WTitiQu^cartrage,  now  cartridge, 


and  gristly,  like  cartilage ; cartilaginous  in  ap- 
pearance or  consistency. 

A well-developed  cartilaginoid  skeleton. 

E.  R.  Lahkester , Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  431. 

cartilaginous  (kar-ti-laj'i-nus),  a.  [=  P.  car- 
tilaginem  = Pr.  cartillaginos  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  car- 
tilaginoso,  < L.  cartilaginosus,  full  of  cartilage, 


be  termed  carneoue),  somewhat  transparent,  flexible,  and 
whitish.  ( b ) In  bot.,  firm  and  tough  ; parchment-Uke,  as 
the  carpels  of  the  apple.— Cartilaginous  branchial 
basket.  See  Marsipobranchii. 

cartisanet  (kitr'ti-zan),  n.  [F.]  A small  strip 
of  parchment  or  vellum  covered  with  thread  of 
silk  or  gold,  or  the  like,  wound  closely  around 
it,  used  in  the  making  of  some  old  varieties  of 
passement,  guipure,  or  their  imitations.  See 
passement  and  guipure. 

Cartist  (kiir'tist),  n.  [<  Sp.  Pg.  carta,  charter, 
+ -ist.  Cf.  Chartist.]  A supporter  of  the  con- 
stitutional charter  in  Spain  or  Portugal. 

cart-jade  (kart'jad),  n.  A sorry  horse ; a horse 
used  in  drawing,  or  fit  only  to  draw,  a cart.  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

cart-load  (kart'lod),  n.  [<  ME.  cartlode  ; < cart 
+ load.]  A load  borne  on  a cart ; as  much  as  is 
usually  carried  at  once  on  a cart,  or  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  load  it.  It  is  an  indefinite  unit  of  weight. 

I.  28 


tridge-cases.  It  consists  of  a pivoted  lever  with 
a stud  below,  which  presses  the  cap  firmly  into 
its  seat. 

cartridge-case  (kar'trij-kas),  n.  1.  A cartridge- 
box. — 2.  The  tube  in  which  the  powder  of  a 
cartridge  is  contained.  See  cartridge. 


o • v. , — D.  Jcartets  — G.  Jcarduse,  Kartatsche  — enrtvirlcrp  /l, /+ — ; . , - , , - . ^ 

Ban.  Jcartwslce  = Sw  Jcartusch,  < F cartouche,  arm^^flat  sfeel  gage  for  verifying  the^i^m 

formerly cartoche,cartuche,  = Sp.cartucho=:Pg.  ~ — ... 

cartuxo  = Turk,  qartuj  = Ar.  qartds  = Hind.  Icar- 
tus,  < It.  cartoccio,  a cartridge,  an  angular  roll 
of  paper,  aug.  of  carta,  paper:  see  card1.]  1. 

A roll  or  case  of  paper  holding  a charge  for 
a firearm;  a cartridge. — 2.  A cartridge-box 
(which  see). — 3f.  A case  of  wood  bound  about 
with  marline,  containing  several  iron  balls  of 
a pound  each  and  about  400  musket-balls,  to 
be  fired  from  a cannon  or  howitzer.  Farrow, 

Mil.  Encyc. — 4.  An  oval  or  oblong  figure  on 


sions  of  metallic  ammunition  for  small  arms. 
The  gage  is  pierced  with  holes  giving  the  maximum  and 
minimum  diameters  of  the  head  and  body  of  the  shell,  and 
the  diameters  of  the  projectile;  on  the  edges  are  cut 
profiles  for  verifying  the  length  and  form  of  the  cartridge- 
case  and  the  thickness  of  the  head,  the  length  and  form 
of  the  bullet,  and  the  number  and  position  of  the  canne- 
lures. 

2.  A gun-metal  ring  of  the  required  size,  with 
a handle,  on  which  is  stamped  the  nature  and 
size  of  the  cartridge.  They  were  of  two  kinds:  one 
for  testing  the  diameter  of  the  filled  cartridge,  the  other 
for  showing  the  length  of  the  cartridge. 

'trij-16/,'der),  n.  An  ap- 


ancient_  Egyptian  monuments  and  in  papyri,  cartridge-loader  fkiir 
containing  groups  of  characters  expressing  the  7-  , 'Kar  , 

names  or  titles  of  royal  personages  and,  ?are-  PSEST i^e,lls- 
ly,  of  deities:  a name  given  by  Champollion.  CS-^^dge-paper . (kfirtn.ppa  per),  n.  A thick 
fiy  extension  it  now  commonly  signifies  both  the  inclos-  ®?rt  ?f  PaP??  originally  manufactured  for  sol- 
ing  ring  and  its  contents.  From  a very  early  date,  if  not  diers7  cartridges,  but  extensively  used  in  the 
from  the  beginning,  an  Egyptian  king  at  the  moment  of  arts,  its  rough  surface  being  well  adapted  for 


cartridge-paper 

drawing  and  for  other  purposes,  such  as  wall- 
paper. 

cartridge-pouch  (kar'trij-pouch),  n.  A leather 
pouch  lined  with  sheepskin  with  the  wool  on, 
formerly  used  by  mounted  soldiers  to  carry 
metallic  cartridges.  It  was  attached  to  the 
waist-belt. 

cartridge-primer  (kar'trij -primmer),  n.  The 

percussion-cap  used  in  firing  metallic  cartridges, 

set  in  a recess  in  the  head  of  the  shell.  See 
cartridge. 

car-truck  (kar'truk),  n.  The  wheeled  carriage 
which  supports  a railroad-car.  in  Europe  the  ped- 
estals for  the  axle-boxes  are  commonly  attached  to  the  body 
of  the  car.  In  the  United  States  the  car-body  is  supported 
upon  two  independent  trucks  placed  beneath  it.  Each  of 
these  may  have  two,  but  usually  four,  and  occasionally  six 
wheels  fixed  upon  revolving  axles,  whose  journal-boxes 
vibrate  vertically  in  pedestals  secured  to 
the  framework  of  the  truck.  The  bolster  or 
cross-beam  which  directly  supports  the  car- 
body  is  in  the  middle  of  the  framework, 
and  is  suspended  from  it  by  equalizing  bars 
and  suspension-straps,  in  such  a way  as  to 
distribute  the  weight  upon  all  the  wheels 
and  allow  for  the  sway,  or  freedom  of  mo- 
tion, essential  to  easy  riding.  Springs  and 
brake  mechanism  are  attached  to  the  truck. 

— Side  bearings  of  a car-truck.  See 
i bearing . 

cart-saddle  (kart' sad  "1),  n.  The 
small  saddle  put  upon  the  hack 
of  a draft-horse  when  harnessed. 

Skeat. 

cart-saddlet  (kart'sad//l),  v.  t.  [< 

MB.  cart-sadelen ; from  the  noun.] 

To  harness;  yoke. 

Let  cart-sadele  vr  Commissarie ; vr  Cart  he 
schal  drawe.  Piers  Plowman  (A),  ii.  154. 

cart-tail  (kart'tal),  n.  The  tail  or 
back  part  of  a cart. 

If  a poor  Quaker  was  to  be  scourged  at  the 
cart-tail , . . . they  waited  in  Dedham  for 
orders  from  the  metropolis. 

Everett,  Orations,  II.  183. 

cartulary,  n. ; pi.  cartularies.  [< 

ML.  cartularium:  see  cliartulary .] 

See  cliartulary. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  will  publish  at 
his  own  expense  the  cartularies  of  Furness  Abbey.  . . . 
Cartularies  were  the  official  records  of  monasteries. 

The  American , VIII.  267. 

cartway  (kart'wa),  n.  [<  ME.  carteway,  cart- 
way; < cart  + way.']  A way  along  which  carts 


838 


carve 


found  in  the  Hundred  Holla,  as,  Indeed,  almost  every-  cula  : see  caruncle.]  Having  a fleshy  excres- 
where  else,  in  the  use  of  another  word  in  the  place  of  cenee  or  soft  fleshy  protuberance;  canmcular. 

hide,  when,  instead  of  the  anciently  assessed  hidage  of  a , ihn-rrmcr'kii-lus'l  a r Sn  Ti_ 

r its  more  modem  actual  taxable  value  is  examined  carunCUlOUS  [Ka-rung  KU  tus;,  a.  |_  °P-  m 

carunculoso,  < L.  caruncula : see  caruncle.]  Ca- 
runcular;  carunculate. 

earns  (ka'rus),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  Pg.  earns),  < Gr. 
K&pog,  heavy  sleep,  torpor,  stupor.]  In  pathol., 


lllUfl,  WXlCli,  lUOhvuU  tilt  auoiviivij  a,ouvu  ^ O , 

manor,  its  more  modern  actual  taxable  value  is  exammed 
into  and  expressed.  This  new  word  is  carucate—  the 
land  of  a plough  or  plough  team. 

Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  40. 


caruet  (kar'o),  n.  [Later  misread  and  miswrit- 
ten carve;  < ME.  came,  < OF.  came,  caruee,  < 
ML.  carucata,  carrucata,  a certain  portion  of 
land-  see  carucate.]  A carucate  (which  see). 

And  a Carve  of  Land,  Carucata  terras,  or  a Hide  of  Land, 
Hida  terrao  (which  is  all  one),  is  not  of  any  certain  content, 
but  as  much  as  a Plough  can  plough  in  a Year,  and  there- 
with agrees  Lambard  verbo  Hyde.  And  a Carve  of  Land 
may  contain  an  House,  Wood,  Meadow,  and  Pasture,  be- 
cause by  them  the  Ploughman  and  the  Beasts  of  the 
Plough  are  maintained. 

Anthony  Lowe’s  Case  (1610),  9 Coke,  123,  124. 


Side  Elevation  and  Section  of  Sleeping-car  Truck. 

A,  flange  of  wheel;  B,  journal-box;  C,  brake-shoe ; D,  brake-head;  E,  bolster-spring; 
F,  equalizing-bar  spring;  G,  pedestal;  //,  check-chain;  /,  center-pin  or  king-pin;  J,  equal- 
izing-bar; K , center-bearing  inverted  arch-bar;  L,  spring-beam;  A 1,  pedestal  tie-bar;  Sv, 
pedestal  brace ; O,  end  piece  of  truck-frame ; P,  wheel-piece. 


complete  insensibility,  which  no  stimulus  can 
remove ; the  last  degree  of  coma, 
caruto  (ka-ro'to),  n.  [Sp.  Amer.  name  of 
the  plant.]  A beautiful  dye  of  a bluish-black 
color,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Genipa  Ameri- 
cana, of  the  family  liubiacese,  a shrub  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Guiana. 

carvacrol  (kar'va-krol),  n.  [<  carry  (F.  Sp. 
It.  carvi),  caraway,  + L.  acer  ( acr -),  sharp,  + 
-ol.]  A viscid  oily  substance,  of  a very  dis- 
agreeable odor  and  strong  taste, 
made  from  oil  of  caraway.  In  medi- 
cine it  has  been  found  serviceable 
in  relieving  toothache, 
carvaget  (kar'vaj),  n.  See  carnage. 
carval  (kar'val),  n.  [Manx,  = E. 
carol t,  q.  v.]  A song,  carol,  or  bal- 
lad, especially  one  on  a sacred  sub- 
ject, among  the  peasantry  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Also  carvel. 

The  Manx  have  a literature —a  native  ver- 
nacular  Gaelic  literature.  . . . This  literature 
consists  of  ballads  on  sacred  subjects,  which 
are  called  carvals.  ...  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  in  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  young  peo- 
ple who  thought  themselves  endowed  with 
the  poetic  gift  to  compose  carols  some  time 
before  Christmas,  and  to  recite  them  in  the 
parish  churches.  Those  pieces  which  were 
approved  of  by  the  clergy  were  subsequently 
chanted  by  their  authors  through  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhoods,  both  before  and 
after  the  holy  festival.  Many  of  these  songs 
have  been  handed  down  by  writing  to  the 
present  time.  . . . The  carvals  are  preserved 
in  uncouth-looking,  smoke-stained  volumes, 
in  low  farm-houses  and  cottages  situated  in 
mountain  gills  and  glens. 

Quoted  in  Introd.  to  Kelly’s  Manx  Gram - 
[mar,  p.  xiv. 


or"  other  wheeled  vehicles'  may  conveniently  A^siderable  genus  of 


And  it  was  agreed  that  common  way  be  appendant  to  a 
Carve  of  Land,  . . . and  so  a Carve  of  Land  consists  of 
Land,  Meadow,  and  Pasture,  as  it  appears  by  Tirring- 
ham’s  case,  4 Coke,  37  b. 

Mors  v.  Webbe  (1652),  2 Brownlow  (&  Goldsborough),  p.  297. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  Kapov , cara- 


travel. 

Where  your  woods  are  large,  it  is  best  to  have  a cart- 
way along  the  middle  of  them.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Cartwright  (kart'rlt),  n.  [<  ME.  cartwriglit 
(spelled  kartwryght ),  < cart  + wrightf]  An 
artificer  who  makes  carts. 

caruaget,  n.  [Also  misread  and  miswritten  car-  + 


plants,  natural  order  Umbelliferce.  The  species  are 
glabrous  herbs  with  perennial  fusiform  edible  roots,  pin- 
nate or  more  divided  leaves,  and  white  or  yellow  iiowers. 
C.  Carui  is  the  caraway-plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  so- 
called  caraway-seed.  (See  caraway.)  Three  species  are 
found  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  tuberous  roots  of  which  are  an  important  article  of 
food  to  the  Indians. 


rage;  but  the  u is  prop,  a vowel:  see  carue.'] 
Same  as  carucage. 

carucat,  carrucat  (ka-ro'ka),  n.  [ML.,  a plow, 
L.  carruca,  a four-wheeled  carriage,  < cams, 
a car:  see  car1.  Cf.  carue.]  In  ancient  village 
communities  in  England — (a)  A plow.  (6)  A 
plow-team  of  oxen,  yoked  four  abreast. 

Information  from  the  same  source  [Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland]  also  explains  the  use  of  the  word  caruca  for 
plough.  For  the  construction  of  the  word  involves  not  4 
yoke  of  oxen,  but  4 oxen  yoked  abreast,  as  are  the  horses 
in  the  caruca  so  often  seen  upon  Pvoman  coins.  And  the 
"statistical  account”  informs  us  that  in  some  districts  of 
Scotland  in  former  times  ‘‘the  ploughs  were  drawn  by  4 
oxen  or  horses  yoked  abreast ; one  trod  constantly  upon 
the  tilled  surface,  another  went  in  the  furrow,  and  two 
upon  the  stubble,  or  white  land.  The  driver  walked  back- 
wards, holding  his  cattle  by  halters,  and  taking  care  that 
each  beast  had  its  equal  share  in  the  draught.” 

Seebohm , Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  63. 

carucage,  carrucage  (kar'o-kaj),  n.  [<  ML.  car- 
rucagium  (for  *carrucaticum),  also  carruagium 
(after  OF.  carruage),  < carruca,  a plow:  see  ca- 
ruca.] A former  tax  on  land  or  landholders, 
fixed  at  a specified  sum  ou  each  carucate,  or 
about  100  acres  of  land.  It  succeeded  the 
Danegeld  (which  see). 


caruncle  (kar'ung-kl),  n.  [Also  caruncula ; = 
Sp.  caruncula  = Pg.  caruncula  = It.  caruncola,  < 
L.  caruncula,  a caruncle,  dim.  of  caro,  flesh : see 
carnal.]  1.  A small  fleshy  excrescence,  either 
natural  or  morbid.  Specifically — 2.  In  ornith., 
a fleshy  excrescence  on  the  head  of  a bird,  as 
the  comb  or  one  of  the  wattles  of  a hen. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  fresh  colors  of  the 
[bird’s]  bill,  cere,  gums,  eyes,  and  feet,  or  caruncles,  or 
hare  skin,  if  there  he  any,  should  he  noted,  as  the  colors 
of  these  parts  all  change  after  the  preparation  of  a speci- 
men. C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Exp.,  1876,  p.  654. 

3.  In  hot.,  a protuberance  surrounding  the  hilum 
of  a seed.  Strictly,  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  micropyle, 
or  external  orifice  of  the  ovule. 

4.  In  entom.,  a naked,  more 
or  less  rounded,  fleshy  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface,  especially 
on  the  body  of  a caterpillar  or 
other  insect-larva — Lacrymal 
caruncle,  a small,  reddish,  fleshy 
papilla  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye,  filling  the  lacus  lacrymalis,  con- 
sisting of  a cluster  of  follicles  like 
the  Meibomian,  and  covered  with 
mucous  membrane.  See  cut  under 


Caruncle. 

Carunculate  Seed  of 
Ricinus  communis , 
entire  and  cut  longi- 
tudinally. 


eye. 


The  other  remarkable  matter  of  the  year  1198  is  the  CctrunCillcl  (ka-rung  ku-la),  11.  ; pi.  carunculCB 


imposition  of  a carucage — a tax  of  five  shillings  on  each 
carucate  or  hundred  acres  of  land. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 150. 

Also  formerly  carnage. 

carucate,  carrucate  (kar'o-kat),  n.  [<  ML. 
carucata,  carrucata,  < carruca,  a plow:  see  caru- 
ca.] Formerly,  as  much  land  as  could  be  culti- 
vated by  one  caruca : usually  about  100  acres, 


(-le).  [L.]  Same  as  caruncle — Carunculaa  myr- 
tlformes.the  slight  elevations  on  the  margin  of  the  va- 
ginal orifice,  the  remains  of  the  hymen. — Caruncula 
mammillaris,  a small  low  eminence  of  gray  matter  be- 
tween the  external  and  internal  roots  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  or  tract.  Also  called  tuber  olfactorium  or  olfactory 
tubercle.— Caruncula  sublingualis,  a small  papilla  un- 
der the  tongue,  on  either  side  of  the  frenum,  on  which 
"Wharton’s  duct  opens.  Also  called  caruncula  salivaris 


but  the  quantity  varied  according  to  the  nature  caruncular  (ka-rung'ku-lar),  a.  [=  Sp.  carun- 
of  the  soil  and  the  practice  of  husbandry  in  dif-  cular,  < L.  caruncula  : see  caruncle.]  Pertam- 
ferent  districts.  Also  carue.  ing  to  or  having  the  form  of  a caruncle. 

A trace  at  least  of  the  original  reason  of  the  varying  Carunculate,  carunculated  (ka-rmig  kii-lat, 
contents  and  relations  of  the  hide  and  virgate  is  to  he  -la-ted),  a.  [=  op.  carunculaao,  \ L.  carun- 


carve1  (karv),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  carved, 
old  and  poetical  pp.  carven,  ppr.  carv- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  kerve,  < ME.  kerven 
(pret.  sing,  carf,  karf),  < AS.  ceorfan  (pret. 
cearf,  pi.  curfon,  pp.  corfen),  carve,  cut,  = 
OFries.  kerva  = D.  kerven,  cut,  = OHG.  *kerban 
(not  recorded),  MHG.  G.  kerben,  notch,  indent, 
= Ieel.  kyrfa  = Sw.  karfva,  out,  = Dan.  karve, 
cut;  prob. = Gr.  -ypaipeiv,  write,  orig.  scratch: 
see  graphic.  Carve  is  the  older  word  for  ‘cut’; 
in  the  general  sense  it  is  now  displaced  by  cut.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  cut  with  an  edged,  tool  or  sharp 
instrument.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

As  a coltour  in  clay  cerues  the  forges  [furrows]. 

Alliterative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  1547. 
Or  they  will  buy  his  sheepe  out  of  the  cote, 

Or  they  will  carven  the  shepheards  throte. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men. 

Tennyson,  Sir  Galahad. 

Specifically — 2.  To  cut  into  pieces  or  slices, 
as  meat  at  table ; divide  by  cutting,  or,  figura- 
tively, by  parceling  out:  as,  to  carve  a fowl; 
to  carve  up  an  estate. 

He  had  been  a keeper  of  his  flocks,  both  from  the  vio- 
lence of  robbers  and  his  own  soldiers ; who  could  easily 
have  carved  themselves  their  own  food.  South. 

3.  To  cut  (some  solid  material)  in  order  to 
produce  the  representation  of  an  object  or 
a design;  fashion  by  cutting:  as,  to  carve  a 
block  of  marble  into  a sfatue. 

Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 

All  made  out  of  the  carver’s  brain. 

Coleridge , Christabel,  i 

4.  To  produce  by  cutting ; form  by  cutting  or 
hewing;  grave  or  engrave;  sculpture:  as,  to 
carve  an  image ; to  carve  a design  in  boxwood. 

We  carved  not  a line,  we  raised  not  a stone, 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

Wolfe,  Burial  of  Sir  J.  Moore. 
The  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a year 
On  the  tomb. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  The  Last  Leaf. 

5.  To  decorate  by  carving;  produce  cut  or 
sculptured  designs  upon:  as,  to  carve  a capital; 
to  carve  a cherry-stone. 

The  Stone  that  made  the  Canopy  was  five  yards  and 
three  quarters  square,  and  carv'd  round  with  a handsome 
Cornish.  Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  21. 

The  carven  cedarn  doors. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 
Amid  the  carven  gray  stone-work  of  the  cathedral. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  5. 

6.  To  mark  as  with  carving. 


carve 

A million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin. 

Tennyson , Palace  of  Art. 
To  carve  out.  (a)  To  make  or  form  by  carving  or  parcel- 
ing ; cut  out : as,  to  carve  out  a smaller  estate  from  a 
larger  one. 

With  his  brandish’d  steel  . . . 

Carv’d  out  his  passage.  Shale.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
The  bright  share  carved  out  the  furrow  clean. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  202. 
(6)  Figuratively,  to  achieve  by  exertion  or  skill : as,  to 
carve  out  a career  for  one’s  self. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a 
carver;  engrave  or  cut  figures. — 2.  To  cut  up 
meat:  as,  to  carve  for  all  the  guests. 

And  car/  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  100. 
To  carve  for  one’s  self,  to  do  as  one  pleases ; act  inde- 
pendently. 

Those  up  the  river  have  carved  largely  for  themselves, 
which  . . . they  will  after  repent,  when  they  see  what 
helps  they  have  deprived  themselves  of. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  469. 

carve2  (karv),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  carved , ppr. 
carving.  [E.  dial. ; origin  obscure.]  To  grow 
sour;  curdle:  said  of  cream.  Grose ; Halliwell. 
[Cheshire,  Eng.] 
carve 3t,  n.  See  carue. 

carvel1  (kar'vel),  n.  [Contr.  of  caravel , q.  v.] 

1.  See  caravel. — 2f.  A jelly-fish. 

The  carvel  is  a sea-fome,  floating  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  of  a globous  form. 

Sir  T.  Herbert , Travels  in  Africa,  p.  26. 

3.  A basket;  also,  a chicken-coop.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

carvel2  (kar'vel),  n.  See  canal. 

Carvel-built  (kar'vel-bilt),  a.  Built  with  the 
planks  all  flush  and  not  overlapping:  said  of  a 
ship  or  boat. 

carvel-joint  (kar'vel-joint),  n.  A flush  joint; 
specifically,  one  between  the  planks  or  plates 
of  a ship  or  boat. 

carvel-work  (kar'vel-werk),  n.  In  ship-build- 
ing, the  putting  together  of  the  planking  or 
plates  with  flush  joints,  as  distinguished  from 
clincher-work. 

carven1  (kar'vn).  Old  and  poetical  past  parti- 
ciple of  carve. 

carven2t,  V.  t.  [Spenser’s  imitation  of  ME.  ker- 
ven,  inf.,  carve:  see  carve1.]  To  cut;  carve, 
carvene  (kar'ven),  n.  [<  carry  (F.,  etc.,  carvi), 
caraway,  + -ene. ] An  almost  tasteless  and 
odorless  liquid  (C10Hle)  found  in  oil  of  cara- 
*way„ 

carver  (kar'ver),  n.  [<  ME.  kerver,  < kerven, 
carve:  see  carve1.]  1.  One  who  carves,  (a) 
One  who  cuts  up  meat  into  portions  for  the  table.  (6) 
One  who  cuts  ivory,  wood,  or  the  like  in  a decorative  way ; 
a sculptor. 

The  master  painters  and  the  carvers  came.  Dryden. 

(c)  Figuratively,  one  who  makes,  shapes,  or  molds,  in  any 
sense. 

Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  3. 

2.  A large  table-knife  used  for  carving  meat, 
carving  (kar'ving),  n.  [<  ME.  kervinge,  verbal 

n.  of  kerven , carve:  see  carvel. ] l.  The  act 
or  art  of  carving.  Specifically — 2.  A branch 
of  sculpture  consisting  of  work  of  decorative 
character  rather  than  statuary  or  monumental 
relief. — 3.  A device  or  figure  carved;  a design 
produced  by  carving:  as,  a tomb  ornamented 
with  carvings. 

The  lids  are  ivy,  grapes  in  clusters  lurk 
Beneath  the  carving  of  the  curious  work. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  iii.  59. 

4.  In  coal-mining , nearly  the  same  as  cutting 
(which  see).  [Leicestershire,  Eng.] —Carving- 
chisel.  See  chisel. 

carving-fork  (kar'ving-f6rk),  n.  A large  fork 
used  to  bold  meat  while  it  is  being  carved,  and 
generally  provided  with  a guard  to  prevent  cut- 
ting the  hand  if  the  knife  slips, 
carving-knife  (kar'ving-nlf),  n.  A large  knife 
used  for  carving  meat  at  table, 
carving-lathe  (kar'ving -laTH),  n.  A lathe 
adapted  for  the  grooving,  channeling,  and  or- 
namenting of  columns,  balusters,  legs  of  tables, 
etc. 

carvistt  (kar'vist),  n.  [Etym.  unknown;  hard- 
ly “a  corruption  of  carry-fist”  (from  being  car- 
ried on  the  hand),  as  usually  guessed.]  In 
falconry,  a young  hawk, 
carvol  (kar'vol),  n.  [<  carry  (F.,  etc.,  carvi), 
caraway,  + -oh]  A liquid  (C10H14O)  of  pleas- 
ant odor  contained  in  oil  of  caraway, 
carvy  (kar'vi),  n.  [<  F.  carvi,  caraway:  see  car- 
away.] Caraway.  [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 
car-wheel  (kar'hwel),  n.  A wheel  of  a car,  es- 
pecially of  a railroad-car.  In  railroad -cars  the  wheel 
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caryatic  (kar-i-at'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Caryates,  Cary- 
ans;  in  architectural  sense,  < L.  Caryatides: 
see  caryatid .]  Pertaining  to  the  Caryans  (in 
this  sense  with  a capital)  or  to  caryatids : as, 
“Persian  and  Caryatic  figures,”  It.  Stuart. — 
Caryatic  order,  in  arch.,  an  order  in  which  the  entab- 
lature is  supported  by  female  figures  instead  of  columns. 

Caryatid  (kar-i-at'id),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  caryatide, 
cariatide  = Sp.  cariatide  = Pg.  It.  cariatide,  < L. 
pi.  Caryatides,  < Gr.  wpvan&eg,  caryatids  (cf.  Ka- 
pvandeg,  the  priestesses  of  Artemis  at  Caryte, 
pi.  of  K apvang,  a name  of  Artemis),  lit.  ‘women 
of  Caryae,’  < K apvai,  Caryee,  a place  in  Laconia, 
Greece,  with  a famous  temple  of  Artemis.  Cf. 
atlantes,  canephore,  2,  and  telamon.]  I.  n. ; pi. 
caryatids,  caryatides  (-idz,  -i-dez).  In  arch.,  a 
figure  of  a woman  dressed  in  long  robes,  serving 
as  a column  to  support  an  entablature  or  to  fill 
any  other  office  of  a column.  Vitruvius  relates 
that  the  city  of  Cary®  sided  with  the  Persians  after  the 


Caryatids. 

Porch  of  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens. 


battle  of  Thermopylae,  and  that  it  was  on  this  account 
sacked  by  the  other  Greeks,  who  took  the  women  cap- 
tive, and  to  perpetuate  this  event  erected  trophies  in 
which  figures  of  women  dressed  in  the  Caryatic  manner 
were  used  to  support  entablatures.  This  story  is  proba- 
bly imaginary,  but  no  doubt  the  name  and  perhaps  the 
idea  of  the  caryatids  were  derived  from  Caryw. 

Two  great  statues,  Art 
And  Science,  Caryatids,  lifted  up 
A weight  of  emblem.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  form  of  a cary- 
atid; caryatic. 

caryatidean  (kart'i-at-i-de'an),  a.  [<  caryatid 
+ -ean.]  Supported  by  caryatids. 

This  Caryatidean  portico  [of  the  Erechtheum]  displays 
very  clearly  the  arrangement  of  the  ceiling. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  408. 

caryatides,  n.  Latin  plural  of  caryatid. 

caryin,  caryine  (kar'i-in),  n.  [<  Carya  + - in 2, 
-ine2.]  A crystalline  principle  found  in  the  bark 
of  Hicoria  (Carya)  alba  (the  mockernut  or 
white-heart  hickory),  believed  to  be  identical 
with  quercitrin. 

caryinite  (ka-ri'i-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kapvivog,  nut- 
brown,  < Kapvov,  a nut.]  An  arseniate  of  lead, 
manganese,  and  calcium,  occurring  massive,  of 
a brown  color,  at  the  lead-mines  of  L&ngban. 

Caryoborus  (kar-i-ob'o-rus),  n.  [NIj.,  < Gr.  Ka- 
pvov, nut,  + (lop6g,  eating.]  A genus  of  rhyn- 
ehophorous  coleopters  or  weevils,  of  the  fam- 
ily Bruchulce,  differing  from  Bruchus  by  having 
the  fore  coxse  separated  by  the  prostemum.  C. 


caryopsis 


arthriticus  is  a species  of  the  southern  United 
States,  infesting  the  palmetto. 

Caryobranchia  (kart  i - o - brang ' ki  - a) , n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  Kapvov,  a nut  (nucleus),  -t-  fipdyxia, 
gills.]  An  order  of  gastropods:  proposed  as 
a substitute  for  Nucleobranchiata  (which  see): 
same  as  Heteropoda.  Menke,  1828 ; Swainson, 
1839. 

Caryocar  (ka-ri'o-kar),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kapvov,  a 
nut  (see  Carya),  + sapa,  head ; the  globose  fruit 
is  often  as  large  as  a child’s  head.]  A genus 
of  plants,  type  of  the  family  Caryocaracese,  con- 
sisting of  10  species  of  lofty  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  They  produce  good  timber,  and 
their  fruits  contain  3 or  4 large  kidney-shaped  seeds  in- 
closed in  an  extremely  hard  woody  shell,  reddish-brown 
in  color  and  covered  with  roundish  protuberances.  They 
are  called  souari-nuts  or  butternuts,  have  a pleasant  nutty 
flavor,  and  yield  a bland  oil.  The  chief  source  of  these 
nuts  is  C.  mtciferum,  a tree  frequently  reaching  the  height 
of  100  feet,  common  in  tile  forests  of  British  Guiana,  par- 
ticularly on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Essequibo  and  Berbice. 
Its  flowers  are  large  and  of  a deep  purplish-red  color. 

caryocinesis  (kar'T-o-si-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr. 

Kapvov,  a nut  (nucleus),  + Kivyaig,  movement, 
change:  see  kinesis.]  In  embryol.,  the  series  of 
active  changes  taking  place  in  the  nucleus  of 
a living  cell  in  the  process  of  division.  Also 
written  karyokinesis. 

Caryophyllacese  (kart'i-o-fi-la/se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Caryophyllus  + -acese.]  The  name 
given  by  Reichenbach  to  the  family  Silenacese, 
the  pink  family,  a group  of  dicotyledonous  ar- 
chichlamydeous  herbs  of  wide  distribution: 
they  are  known  by  the  opposite  leaves,  the 
stems  swollen  at  the  joints,  and  the  regu- 
lar flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  often 
clawed.  The  genera  Silene,  Dianthus,  and  Lychnis 
include  many  ornamental  garden  plants,  the  pink,  carna- 
tion, and  sweet-william  ; other  genera,  as  Arenaria,  Al- 
sine,  and  Paronychia,  consist  of  inconspicuous  weeds,  as 
the  chickweed,  sparry,  sandwort,  etc. 


Caryophyllaceous  Flower 
\Dianthus). 


caryophyllaceous  (kar'i-o-fi-la'shius),  a.  [< 
Caryophyllacece.]  Pertaining  to  the  Caryophyl- 
lacetc : especially  applied 
to  flowers  having  five  pet- 
als with  long  claws  in  a 
tubular  calyx.  Also  cary- 
ophyllous,  caryophylleous. 

Caryophyllaeidse  (karti- 
o-fi-le'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

K Caryopliyllmus  + -idee.] 

A family  of  eestode  platy- 
helminths,  or  tapeworms, 
characterized  by  having 
only  one  proglottis,  the 
body  elongated  and  un- 
segmented, the  head-armature  weak,  consist- 
ing of  a lobed  fringe  without  hooks,  and  eight 
sinuous  longitudinal  canals  of  the  excretory 
system. 

Caryophyllasus  (kar#i-o-fi-le'us),  n.  [NL. 
(Gmelin,  1790),  < Caryophyllus,  q.  v.]  A genus 
of  Cestoidea,  or  tapeworms,  the  species  of  which 
are  endoparasitic  in  eyprinoid  fishes,  it  repre- 
sents  the  simplest  cestoid  form,  resembling  a trematode 
in  structure,  having  no  trace  of  alimentary  canal,  but  be- 
ing furnished  with  a single  set  of  hermaphrodite  repro- 
ductive organs  and  a water-vascular  system  ; the  body  is 
elongated,  dilated,  and  lobate  at  one  end,  like  a clove, 
whence  the  name.  It  is  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Caryophyllceidce.  C.  mutabilis  is  found  in  the  intestine 
of  eyprinoid  fishes.  Originally  Caryophyllus. 


caryophylleous  (karti-o-fil'e-us),  a.  Same  as 
caryophyllaceous. 

caryophyllin,  caryophylline  (karti-p-fil'in), 

n.  [<  Caryophyllus  + -in2,  -ine2.]  A crystal- 
line substance  obtained  from  cloves  by  treat- 
ing them  with  alcohol. 

caryophylloid  (karti-o-fil'oid),  n.  [<  Caryo- 
phyllus + -oid.]  In  hot.,  having  the  form  of  the 
Caryophyllus ; clove-shaped. 

caryophyllous  (kar/'i-o-fil'us),  a.  Same  as 
caryophyllaceous. 

Caryophyllus  (kar"i-o-fil'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KapvdfvX/xiv,  the  elove-tree,  lit.  ‘nut-leaf,’  < 
sdpvov,  a nut,  + fiiXXov  = L.  folium,  a leaf. 
Hence  ult.,  from  the  Gr.  Kapvdfvllov,  E.  gilli- 
flower,  q.y.]  1,  A genus  established  by  Lin- 

naeus in  1753  to  include  a single  species,  C. 
aromaticus,  which  furnishes  the  clove  of  com- 
mere©.  About  120  species  have  since  been  described, 
nearly  all  of  them  under  the  generic  name  Jambosa,  to 
which  the  clove  has  also  been  referred  by  many  authors. 
2.  In  zool. : ( a ) Same  as  Caryophylleeus,  of 
which  it  is  the  original  form,  (b)  A genus  of 
crinoids:  synonymous  with  Eugeniacrinus. 
Scheuchzer.  Also  Caryophyllites.  Knorr. 


caryopsis  (kar-i-op'sis),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  caryopse), 
< Gr.  Kapvov,  a nut,  + 6 fig,  appearance,  < if  *'oir, 
see : see  optic.]  In  bot.,  a small,  one-eelled, 


case 
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one-seeded,’ dry,  indehiscent  fruit,  in  which  the  cascade1  (kas-kad'),  v, 
thin  pericarp  is  adherent  throughout  to  the  thin 
seed-coat  or  testa,  as  in  wheat  and  other  cereal 
grains  and  grasses.  Also  cariopsis. 

Caryota  (kar-i-6'ta),  n.  [NL.  (L.,  in  Gr.  sense) 

(>  F.  caryote),  < Gr.  napvoTb;  ipolvii -,  a palm  with 
walnut-like  fruit,  lit.  nut-like  palm:  napvuTig, 
nut-like,  < k apvov,  a nut,  walnut ; palm : 

see  phenix.]  A genus  of  large  palms,  natives 


i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cas- 
caded, ppr.  cascading.  [<  cascade 1,  «.]  To 
form  cascades ; fall  in  cascades. 

In  the  middle  of  a large  octagon  piece  of  water  stands 
an  obelisk  of  near  seventy  feet,  for  a J et-d’Eau  to  cascade 
from  the  top  of  it.  Defoe,  Tour  thro’  G.  Britain,  II.  218. 

The  town  [of  Subiaco]  ...  is  built  on  a kind  of  cone 
rising  from  the  midst  of  a valley,  . . . with  a superb 
mountain  horizon  around  it,  and  the  green  Anio  cascading 
at  its  feet.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  271. 


of  India  and  tho  Malay  archipelago,  with  hipm-  casca(je2  (kas-kad'),  v.  i. ; pre.t.  and  pp.  cas- 
nate  leaves  and  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  strongly  ca(jef?  ppr.  cascading.  [Appar.  a perverted 
toothed  at  the  extremity.  The  best-known  species,  e ^ cascade1.  Cf.  E.  dial,  cast,  vomit.]  To 
C.  wrens , called  the  bastard  sago,  is  a native  of  India,  and  •+  rf1  11  1 * J 

is  of  great  value.  By  severing  the  ends  of  the  successive  vomit.  L^OliOq.J  _ 

flowering  stems  a sweet  sap  is  obtained,  which  is  either  caSCalllO  (kas-kal'yo),  n.  [Pg.  (=  Sp.  cascajo), 
boiled  down  into  syrup  and  sugar,  or  made  by  fermenta-  pebbles,  gravel,  < cascar , strike,  Sp.  break  in 
tion  into  toddy,  which  yields  arrack  by  distillation  The  ’;ees  shatter : see  cascade 1 n.,  and  cascarilla, 
soft  pith  abounds  in  sago-like  farina,  which  is  made  into  v DV/  , J*  l . , . . ^ 

bread  or  eaten  as  gruel.  The  outer  part  of  the  stem  is  and  as  to  meaning  cf.  bt  ash1,  breccia , debris. J 


hard,  strong,  and  durable,  and  is  much  used  for  building 
and  for  agricultural  implements ; and  the  sheaths  of  the 
loaves  yield  a very  strong  fiber,  known  as  kittul  fiber , 
which  is  said  to  be  indestructible. 

cast,  «•  A Middle  English  form  of  case1. 
casa  (ka'sa),  n.  [L.,  a cottage,  hnt,  cabin, 
shed,  ML.  also  a house  in  general  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg. 
casa,  a house,  = (as  if  < L.  neut.  *casum)  F. 
chez,  in  prep,  chez,  abbr.  of  en  chez,  = OSp.  en 
cas  = It.  in  casa  or  a casa,  in  the  house  (of),  at 
(my,  his,  etc.)  house,  with);  prob.  akin  to  cas- 
trum,  a castle,  fort,  pi.  a camp  (see  castrum. 
Chester),  and  to  cassis,  a helmet;  orig.  a 
or  shelter ; cf . Skt.  chhad,  cover,  cover  over. 
Hence  ult.  casale,  cassock,  casula,  chasuble,  etc.] 
A house. 

ca.  sa.  In  law,  the  usual  abbreviation  of  capias 
ad  satisfaciendum.  See  capias. 
casal  (ka'sal),  a.  [<  case1,  6,  + -al.]  In  gram., 
of  or  belonging  to  ease.  [Bare.] 

The  canal  termination  of  the  Saxon  possessive  is  es  or  is, 
as  appears  in  such  phrases  as  ‘Godessight,’  ‘ kingi.s’  crown.’ 

J.  M.  McCulloch. 

casalet,  m.  [<  It.  casale,  a hamlet,  village,  for- 
merly also  a farm-house,  manor-house,  dairy, 
= Sp.  Pg.  casal,  a farm-house,  < ML.  casale, 
also  casalis,  a farm-house,  villa,  hamlet,  village, 
< L.  casa,  a house.]  A hamlet;  a village. 

And  Saterday  in  ye  mornynge  we  landyd  there,  and  wente 
to  suehe  casales  as  we  founde  and  refresshed  vs. 

Syr  It.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  66. 

casarca  (ka-sar'ka),  n.  [NL.,  < Russ,  cacharka, 
the  sea-swallow.]  A name,  specific  or  generic 
(in  this  case  with  a capital),  of  the  ruddy  she! 


Gravel,  coarse  or  fine,  mixed  with  more  or  less 
sand ; detrital  material  in  general ; the  material 
in  which  Brazilian  diamonds  are  found,  as  also 
gold  to  some  extent. 

cascan,  cascane  (kas-kan',  -kau'),  n.  [F.  cas- 
cane.]  In  fort.,  a hole  or  cavity,  resembling  a 
well,  made  near  a rampart,  from  which  an 
underground  gallery  extends,  or  which  serves 
to  give  vent  to  an  enemy’s  mine  and  diminish 
its  destructive  effect, 
cascara  amarga,  sagrada.  See  bark". 
cover  cascarilla  (kas-ka-ril'a),  n.  [=  F.  cascarille, 


< Sp.  cascarilla  (=  Pg.  cascarilha  = It.  cas- 
carilla, cascariglia), 
dim.  of  cascara,  bark, 
rind,  peel,  husk  (cf. 
casca,  husks,  bark, 
casco,  a skull,  shard, 
helmet,  cask,  etc.,  > 
E.  cask1),  < cascar, 
break,  burst  open: 
see  cascade1,  «.,  and 
cask L]  The  aromatic 
bitter  bark  of  Croton 
Eluteria,  a West  In- 
dian shrub  or  small 
tree  belonging  to  the 
family  Iiuphorbiacaie, 
and  a native  of  the 
Bahama  islands.  It 
occurs  in  small  thin  frag- 
ments and  brittle  rolls  like 
quills,  and  is  used  in  medicine  for  its  mild  stimulating, 
„ . . tonic  properties.  Also  called  Eleuthcra  or  siveetwood  bark. 

drake,  Anas  casatxa  or  Casarca  rutila,  a bird  cascarillin,  cascarilline  (kas-ka-ril'in),  n.  [< 
~c  iU"  — 1 cascarina  + -in 2,  - ine 2.]  A white,  crystalline, 

odorless,  bitter  substance  (C^HisGi)  obtained 
from  cascarilla. 

caschrom  (kas'krom),  n.  [Also  improp.  writ- 
ten gascromh;  Gael,  caschrom,  < cas,  a foot,  leg, 
shaft,  haft,  handle,  + crom,  crooked : see  crom- 
lech.'] A long  pick  with  a cross-handle  and 
projecting  foot-piece ; afoot-pick:  used  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  for  digging  in  stony  ground 
where  no  other  instrument  can  he  introduced, 
casco  (kas'ko),  n.  [Pg.,  prop,  the  keel  or  bottom 
of  a ship,  = Sp.  casco,  the  hull  of  a ship ; same 
as  Pg.  Sp.  It.  casco,  helmet,  casque,  cafek:  see 
cask1,  casque.]  A boat  of  the  Philippines,  used 


Cascarilla-plant  ( Croton 
Eluteria). 

a,  male  flower ; 6,  female  flower ; 
c,  fruit. 


of  the  family  Anatidce  and  subfamily  Anatinas, 
inhabiting  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  As  a ge- 
neric term  it  includes  several  other  species,  as 
C.  tadornoides,  C.  variegata,  etc. 
casava,  casave  (ka-sa'vii,  -ve),  n.  See  cassava. 
casbaldt,  ».  [Late  ME.'i  also  cashable;  origin 
uncertain.]  A term  of  contempt.  York  Plays. 
casban  (kas'ban),  n.  A cotton  fabric  similar 
to  jaconet,  but  stouter,  sometimes  having  a 
glossy  surface  like  satin,  and  used  chiefly  for 
linings. 

cascabel  (kas'ka-bel),  n.  [Sp.,  a little  bell,  the 
button  at  the  breech  of  a cannon,  also  casca- 
billo,  = Pg.  Pr.  cascavel;  origin  uncertain.] 
That  part  of  a cannon  which  is  behind  the 
^base-ring,  including  the  base  and  knob. 
cascade1  (kas-kad'),  n.  [<  F.  cascade  = Sp.  cas- 
cada  = Pg.  cascata,  < It.  cascata,  a waterfall,  < 
cascare,  fall,  appar.  associated  in  thought  with 
L.  cadere,  pp.  casus,  fall,  hut  prob.  (like  Sp. 
cascar,  break  in  pieces,  beat,  strike,  = Pg.  cas- 
car, strike)  an  extension  of  L.  casare,  cassare, 
variant  of  quassare,  shake,  shatter,  shiver,  freq. 
of  quatere,  pp.  quassum,  shake : see  quash,  con- 
cuss, discuss,  etc.  Cf.  cascalho,  cascarilla,  cask, 
casque,  etc.]  1.  A fall  or  flowing  of  water 
over  a precipice  or  steep  rocky  declivity  in  a 
river  or  other  stream;  a waterfall,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  hut  smaller  than  a cataract. 

The  river  Teverone  throws  itself  down  a precipice,  and 
falls  by  Beveral  cascades  from  one  rock  to  another. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  In  elect.,  a peculiar  arrangement  of  Leyden 
jars  in  which  the  outer  coating  of  the  first  jar 
which  receives  the  charge  is  connected  to  the 
inner  coating  of  the  second,  and  so  on. — 3.  A 
trimming  of  lace  or  other  soft  material,  folded- 
in  a zigzag  fashion  so  as  to  make  a broken  or  ir- 
regular band,  as  down  the  front  of  a gown.  Diet, 
of  Needlework. — 4.  The  falling  water  in  the  con- 
stellation Aquarius.  See  Aquarius. — Charged  or 
discharged  in  cascade.  See  battery,  8. =Syn.  1.  Cas- 
cade, Cataract.  A cataract  is  greater  than  a cascade,  but 
may  not  be  so  steep ; one  descent  of  water  may  be  by 
several  cascades,  as  in  the  quotation  above  from  Addison. 
The  distinguishing  marks  of  a cataract  are  volume  of  wa- 
ter and  rapidity  of  descent. 


Casco  of  Manila. 

chiefly  on  the  river  at  Manila,  almost  rectan- 
gular in  form,  very  flat  and  very  durable,  and 
much  used  for  conveying  cargoes  to  and  from 
^.ships. 

case1  (kas),  n.  [<  ME.  cas,  cans,  case,  < OF.  cas, 
F.  cas  = Pr.  cas  = Pg.  Sp.  It.  caso,  circumstance, 
event,  hap,  chance,  < L.  casus  ( casu -),  a falling, 
change,  event,  accident,  misfortune,  < cadere, 
pp.  casus,  fall  (>  also  cadent,  cadence,  chance, 
accident,  etc.):  see  cadent.]  1.  Literally,  that 
which  happens  or  befalls,  (a)  Hap;  contingency; 
event;  chance. 


Than  he  tolde  hem  alle  worde  for  worde  how  the  can 
was  be-fallen.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  560- 

Wisdom  behouith  to  lete  go  and  passe 
Which  that  men  mow  noght  amend  in  no  cas. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 6223. 

( b ) State ; condition ; state  of  circumstances. 

Cumforteth  him  in  his  caas , coueiteth  not  his  goodes. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  viii.  52. 

Like  Angels  life  was  then  mens  happy  cace. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  16. 
Tib.  I come  to  have  thee  walk. 

Ovid.  No,  good  Tibullus,  I’m  not  now  in  case. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 
They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday,  in  lamentable 
case , as  before.  Banyan , Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  177. 

2.  A particular  determination  of  events  or  cir- 
cumstances; a special  state  of  things  coming 
under  a general  description  or  rule. 

The  ceremonies  attendant  upon  death  and  burial  are 
nearly  the  same  in  the  cases  of  men  and  women. 

E.  W.  Lane , Modern  Egyptians,  II.  286. 

3.  In  med.y  an  instance  of  disease  under  or 
requiring  medical  treatment,  or  the  series  of 
occurrences  or  symptoms  which  characterize 
it:  as,  the  doctor  has  many  cases  of  fever  in 
hand;  the  patient  explained  his  case. — 4.  A 
state  of  things  involving  a question  for  dis- 
cussion or  decision. 

Tell  hym  how  the  caas  stant  all  as  it  is. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  491. 
Acres.  I don’t  choose  to  mention  names,  hut  look  on 
me  as  on  a very  ill-used  gentleman. 

Sir  Lac.  Pray,  what  is  the  case  ? 

Sheridan , The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 

The  plainest  case  in  many  words  entangling.  J.  Baillie. 

Specifically — 5.  In  law:  (a)  A cause  or  suit  in 
court ; any  instance  of  litigation : as,  the  case 
was  tried  at  the  last  term,  in  this  sense  case  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  cause,  which  is  the  more  technical 
term.  Case  includes  special  proceedings,  as  well  as  actions 
at  law,  suits  in  equity,  and  criminal  prosecutions;  and  it 
implies  not  only  a controversy,  but  also  legal  proceedings. 
More  loosely,  however,  it  is  used  for  ^ause  of  action : as, 
he  has  a good  case. 

This  false  juge  ...  sat  in  his  Consistorie, 

And  gaf  his  doomes  upon  sondry  cas. 

Chaucer,  Doctor’s  Tale,  1.  163. 
Force  a composition  or  wrangle  out  some  broken  Title, 
or  breake  the  necke  of  the  Case  with  a Prohibition. 

Pure  ha  8,  Pilgrimage,  p.  133. 

(&)  The  state  of  facts  or  the  presentation  of 
evidence  on  which  a party  to  litigation  relies 
for  his  success,  whether  as  plaintiff  or  defen- 
dant: as,  in  cross-examining  plaintiff’s  witness, 
defendant  has  no  right  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  direct  examination,  for  such  inquiries 
are  part  of  his  own  case,  (c)  Under  American 
procedure,  a document  prepared  by  the  appel- 
lant on  an  appeal,  containing  the  evidence,  or 
the  substance  of  it,  and  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  in  the  court  below.  It  is  intended  to 
enable  the  appellate  court  to  review  the  evidence  and 
the  facts,  as  well  as  to  pass  upon  alleged  errors  of  law, 
and  in  this  differs  from  a bill  of  exceptions,  which  pre- 
sents only  alleged  errors  of  law.  Called  specifically  case 
on  appeal. 

6.  In  gram .,  in  many  languages,  one  of  the 
forms  having  different  offices  in  the  sentence 
which  together  make  up  the  inflection  of  a 
noun:  as,  the  nominative  case , that  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb,  as  he,  dominus  (Latin);  the 
accusative  or  objective  case , as  him,  dominum ; 
the  genitive  or  possessive  case , as  his  (John’s), 
domini.  These  are  the  only  cases  in  modern  English, 
and  the  objective  is  not  distinguished  in  form  from  the 
nominative  except  in  a few  pronouns.  In  addition  to 
the  three  cases  found  in  English,  Greek  and  German  have 
a dative,  Latin  has  a dative,  an  ablative,  and  a vocative, 
and  Sanskrit  further  an  instrumental  and  a locative.  The 
French  has  lost  all  case-distinction  in  nouns.  Some  lan- 
guages, as  the  Finnish  and  Hungarian,  have  many  more 
cases,  even  fifteen  or  twenty.  All  the  cases  but  the  nomi- 
native are  called  oblique  cases. 

7.  A person  who  is  peculiar  or  remarkable  in 
any  respect:  as,  a queer  case;  a hard  case:  some- 
times used  without  qualification:  as,  he  is  a 
case.  [Colloq.] 

“ Well,  the  General  can  tell  you,”  says  the  hunter,  glan- 
cing at  that  individual,  “ what  a terrible  hard  case  I’ve 
been.”  )V.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  114. 

8.  In  logic,  a proposition  stating  a fact  coming 
under  a general  rule;  a subsumption — Action 
on  the  case,  in  law , a general  form  of  action  (the  phrase 
being  originally  equivalent  to  action  on  the  circumstances) 
adopted  to  enlarge  the  legal  remedies  at  a time  when 
forms  of  action  existed  for  trespasses  with  violence  and 
for  debts  resting  in  bond,  but  no  form  had  been  provided 
for  wrongs  without  violence,  such  as  negligence,  or  oral 
or  implied  promise.  It  became  the  most  widely  used  of 
all  common-law  forms,  and  equally  applicable  to  conse- 
quential injury  to  the  real  or  personal  property  and  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  brought. 
— Amistad  case,  a noted  case  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  Spaniards  claimed  as  their  slaves 
negroes  who  had  been  kidnapped  in  Africa,  and  who  while 


case 

being  carried  to  Cuba  (in  1839)  rose  against  their  captors, 
took  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  after  changing  her  course 
were  taken  by  a United  States  vessel  off  the  American  coast. 
The  courts  held  that  they  were  free,  and  not  pirates  or  rob- 
bers.—Bankers’  case,  or  case  of  the  bankers,  the  peti- 
tion of  Hornblee  and  others  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
in  1691  (14  How.  St.  Tr.,  1)  for  the  payment  of  certain  an- 
nuities granted  by  Charles  II.  to  repay  money  originally 
loaned  to  him  on  the  security  of  the  revenues.  On  ap- 
peal, the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  the  grant  was  bind- 
ing upon  his  successor,  and  continued  a charge  upon  the 
revenue.— Bates’s  case,  an  English  prosecution  (1606) 
of  a merchant,  in  which  the  claim  of  James  I.  to  impose 
duties  as  a personal  prerogative  was  sustained : a ques- 
tion afterward  settled  the  other  way  under  Cromwell. 
Also  called  the  case  of  the  impositions. — Bradlaugb’S 
case,  a prolonged  controversy  (1881-86)  over  the  claim 
of  Charles  Bradlaugh  (a)  to  take  a seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  without  taking  the  oath  required  of  members, 
he  declaring  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  or  believe  in  its 
obligation;  and  later  (b)  to  have  the  oath  administered. 
Two  notable  legal  decisions  were  reached  in  the  course  of 
the  controversy:  first,  that  courts  cannot  control  the  House 
in  its  administration  of  laws  relating  merely  to  its  internal 
procedure,  nor  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  a resolution 
restraining  a member  from  doing  in  the  House  what  he 
had  a lawful  right  to  do,  and  that  action  will  not  lie  against 
the  sergeant-at-arms  for  obeying  such  resolution ; second, 
that  a member  who  does  not  believe  in  a Supreme  Being, 
and  upon  whom  an  oath  is  binding  only  as  a promise,  is 
incapable  cf  taking  the  prescribed  oath ; and  if  he  goes 
through  the  form  of  taking  it  by  administering  it  to  him- 
self he  is  liable  for  violation  of  the  act. — Burr’s  case,  the 
prosecution  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason  against  the  United 
States,  tried  before  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  1807.— Cal- 
vin’s case,  also  called  the  case  of  thepostnati,  1608(2  How. 
St.  Tr.,559;  7 Coke,  1),  an  action  turning  on  questions  of 
allegiance  and  natural-born  subjects.  It  was  brought  to 
recover  lands  by  Robert  Calvin  against  Richard  and  Nich- 
olas Smith,  to  which  defendants  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff 
was  an  alien,  and  incapable  of  bringing  the  action,  because 
he  was  born  in  Scotland,  though  after  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land descended  to  Jame3  I.,  who  was  also  king  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  argued  by  lawyers  and  judges  of  the  great- 
est renown,  including  Lords  Bacon,  Coke,  Ellesmere,  Yel- 
verton,  and  Warburton,  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff.— Case  agreed,  or  case  stated,  in  law,  a state- 
ment of  facts  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  made  by  an- 
other court,  to  be  submitted  merely  for  decision  of  a point 
of  law.— Case  law.  See  law. — Case  of  conscience. 
See  conscience.  — Case  Of  the  Caroline.  See  McLeod  case , 
below.  Case  of  the  claimant.  See  Tichborne  case,  be- 
low.—Case  of  the  seven  bishops.  See  bishop.—  Case 
reserved,  case  made,  a statement  presenting  points  of 
law  reserved  by  the  judge  or  parties  for  decision  by  the  full 
court.— CivH  rights  cases.  See  civil. — Clinton  Bridge 
case,  an  important  litigation  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  (1870),  which  established  the  doctrine  by 
which  railroad  bridges  may  be  said  to  have  gained  clear 
recognition  of  their  rights  of  way  in  preference  to  the  nav- 
igable waters  crossed  by  them,  through  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  inter-state  commerce. — Criminal  cases. 
See  criminal.  — Crown  cases  reserved.  See  crown.— 
Darnell's  case,  a noted  case  in  English  constitutional 
law  (1627),  in  which  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Thomas  Dar- 
nell and  four  others,  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  a forced 
loan,  was  sanctioned,  the  agitation  resulting  from  which 
was  followed  by  the  granting  of  the  Petition  of  Right.— 
Dartmouth  College  case,  the  leading  American  case 
(1819)  on  the  vested  rights  of  corporations,  reported  as 
Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward  (4  Wheaton, 
518),  deciding  that  a corporate  charter,  even  though  it  be 
a British  charter  granted  before  the  revolution,  cannot  be 
materially  altered  by  a State  legislature,  it  being  a con- 
tract within  the  meaning  of  the  provision  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  which  deprives  the  States  of  the  power 
to  impair  the  obligation  of  a contract. — Dr.  Bonham’s 
case,  an  important  decision  upon  English  constitutional 
law,  rendered  in  1609,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Bonham  v. 
the  College  of  Physicians  (8  Coke,  107),  for  false  imprison- 
ment. It  was  held  that  an  act  of  Parliament  which  is 
against  common  right  and  reason,  or  is  impossible  to 
be  performed,  is  void  by  the  common  law;  also,  that 
where  the  power  to  commit  to  prison  is  vested  by  patent 
or  act  of  Parliament  in  parties  not  being  a court,  their 
proceedings  ought  to  be  of  record,  and  the  facts  upon 
which  such  power  is  exercised  are  traversable.— Bred 
Scott  ca3d,  a case  of  great  historical  importance  among 
the  ev.ents  which  preceded  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  (in  1857) 
that  a free  negro  of  slave  ancestry  was  not  a citizen,  and 
could  not  sue  or  be  protected  as  such  in  the  United  States 
courts.  The  statement  that  the  Africans  in  America  had 
long  been  considered  a subordinate  race  having  “no  rights 
which  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect,”  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  justice,  gained  universal 
attention  as  a point  of  attack  in  the  controversy  about  slav- 
ery.— Five  percent,  cases,  a decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1884  (110  U.  S.,  471),  holding  that  an  act 
of  Congress  by  which  r.  percentage  of  the  proceeds  of  land 
“ sold  by  Congress  ” is  reserved  to  certain  public  uses  of  a 
State  does  not  include  lands  disposed  of  by  the  United  States 
in  satisfaction  of  military  land- warrants. — General  case, 
in  math.,  that  special  state  of  tilings  which  is  considered 
when,  in  studying  an  analytical  expression,  it  is  assumed 
that  there  is  no  peculiar  relation  between  the  constants 
denoted  by  letters.  The  general  case  may  be  very  excep- 
tional. Thus,  in  linear  associative  algebra,  in  the  general 
case  the  vanishing  of  a product  implies  the  vanishing  of  one 
of  the  factors,  yet  among  the  innumerable  possible  algebras 
there  are  but  three  in  which  such  an  inference  is  valid. — 
Hampden’S  case.  See  case  of  ship-money,  under  ship- 
money. — In  case,  in  the  event  or  contingency ; if  it  should 
so  fall  out  or  happen  that ; supposing.— Irreducible  case, 
in  math.,  the  case  in  which  a cubic  equation  has  three  real 
roots,  when  Cardan’s  method  of  solution  involves  imagi- 
naries.— Kendall’s  case,  a decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  (1838),  noted  in  American  constitutional 
law,  that  the  court  may  compel  a cabinet  officer  to  perform 
a ministerial  duty.  — Knight  case,  a decision  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1895,  in  which  the 
E.  C.  Knight  Co.  and  other  companies  subsidiary  to  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  were  allowed  to  continue  in 
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combination  on  the  ground  that  they  were  manufacturers 
and  not  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  and  were  therefore 
outside  the  Antitrust  Act  of  July  2, 1890.—  Koszta’s  case, 
the  facts  and  resulting  diplomatic  correspondence  (1853) 
by  which  the  United  States  government  maintained  the 
claim  that  Martin  Koszta,  a native  of  Hungary,  was  en- 
titled to  protection  as  an  American  citizen  from  seizure 
by  the  Austrian  government  while  in  Turkish  jurisdic- 
tion, he  having  previously  legally  declared  his  intention  to 
become  an  American  citizen. — Marbury’s  case,  a deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (1803),  noted  in 
American  constitutional  history,  which  established  the 
power  of  that  court  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  void  for 
contravening  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  defined 
the  extent  to  which  members  of  the  cabinet  are  amenable 
to  the  courts.— McLeod  case,  a controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  arising  out  of  the  incident  of 
the  destruction  of  the  American  steamer  Caroline  by  the 
Canadian  authorities  (1837),  in  the  course  of  which  a man 
was  killed.  McLeod  was  arrested  as  one  of  the  attacking 
party,  and  was  indicted  (1841)  in  New  York  State  for  mur- 
der ; but  he  proved  an  alibi,  and  was  acquitted.  Also  called 
the  case  of  the  Caroline.— Negro  case.  See  Sommersett’s 
case,  below.— Northern  Securities  case,  a leading  de- 
cision, March  14,  1904,  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  wherein  the  Antitrust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  was  held 
to  forbid  the  control  of  two  competing  railroads  by  a hold- 
ing company,  and  such  holding  company  (the  Northern 
Securities  Co.)  was  prohibited  from  acquiring  further 
stock  in  such  railroads  and  the  exercise  of  voting  or  divi- 
dend rights  on  stock  already  held.—  Shelley’s  case,  the 
decision  in  1581  (1  Coke,  89-106),  by  all  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  case  of  Nicholas  Wolfe  against  Henry  Shelley, 
in  ejectment,  involving  questions  upon  the  law  of  common 
recoveries.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  a precise  and  clear 
statement  by  defendant’s  counsel  of  a previously  well- 
established  rule  of  law  concerning  the  effect  of  the  word 
“heirs  ” in  certain  conveyances,  since  known  as  the  rule 
in  Shelley’s  case.  This  rule,  which  is  now  regarded  as  a 
rule  of  interpretation  rather  than  a rule  of  law,  is  to  the 
effect  that  wherever  there  is  a limitation  to  a man,  which 
if  it  stood  alone  would  convey  to  him  a particular  estate 
of  freehold,  followed  by  a limitation  to  his  heirs  or  to  the 
heirs  of  his  body  (or  equivalent  expressions),  either  imme- 
diately or  after  the  interposition  of  one  or  more  particular 
estates,  the  apparent  gift  to  the  heir*  or  heirs  of  the  body 
is  to  be  construed  as  a limitation  of  the  estate ; that  is  to 
say,  not  a gift  to  the  heir,  but  a gift  to  the  person  first 
named  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  such  as  his  heir  may 
take  by  descent.— Sommersett’s  case,  a famous  habeas 
corpus  case  in  England  in  1772,  before  Lord  Mansfield, 
brought  on  behalf  of  Thomas  Sommersett,  a negro.  It 
established  the  principle  that  a slave  brought  upon  Eng- 
lish soil  became  thereby  free.  Also  called  the  negro  case. 
—Special  case,  a statement  of  facts  agreed  to  on  behalf 
of  two  or  more  litigant  parties,  and  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  a court  of  justice  as  to  the  law  bearing  on  the 
facts  so  stated.  In  Scots  law,  in  civil  jury  causes,  a special 
case  differs  from  a special  verdict  only  in  this,  that  the 
special  verdict  is  returned  by  the  jury,  whereas  the  spe- 
cial case  is  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  by  their 
counsel,  and  sets  forth  the  special  facts  on  which  they  are 
agreed  without  the  evidence.— Standard  Oil  Case, 
one  brought  in  1906  by  the  United  States  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  sixty-two  other 
corporations  and  seven  individuals  to  dissolve  the  holding 
company  or  combination  formed  by  them,  known  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  for  the  control  of  the  output  of  petro- 
leum and  its  products.  The  decision,  May  15, 1911,  found 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  to  be  a combination  in  restraint 
of  interstate  trade  and  commerce  and  directed  its  disso- 
lution within  six  months.  This  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  notable  for  its  emphasis  on  the  standard  of  reason 
in  dealing  with  cases  subject  to  the  Antitrust  Act  of  July 
2,  1890.—  Taltarum’s  case,  a noted  decision  in  1473, 
establishing  the  power  of  a tenant  in  tail  to  convert 
the  estate  into  a fee  simple  absolute  by  suffering  a com- 
mon recovery.— Tennessee  bond  cases,  a name  given  to 
seventeen  cases  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1885  (114  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.,  663),  wherein  it  was  held 
that  the  statutory  lien  upon  railroads  created  by  act  of  the 
Tennessee  Legislature,  February  11,  1852,  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  and  not  of  the  holders  of  State  bonds 
issued  under  that  act.— Tichborne  case,  also  called  the 
case  of  the  claimant,  the  name  given  to  the  history  and 
proceedings  of  Thomas  Castro,  otherwise  Arthur  Orton, 
in  his  claim  to  be  Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  and  heir  to  the 
estate  and  baronetcy  of  Tichborne  in  England  (1868-74), 
which  he  prosecuted  by  suits  in  Chancery  and  in  the 
Courts  of  Probate  and  of  Common  Pleas,  and  w hich  cul- 
minated in  his  trial  and  sentence  to  fourteen  years’  im- 
prisonment for  perjury.  The  case  is  celebrated  for  the 
conflicting  nature  of  the  testimony  as  to  his  identity,  and 
for  the  great  public  interest  excited  by  it.— Tobacco 
case,  a Supreme  Court  decision  in  a suit  brought  by 
the  United  States  in  1907  against  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  a . combination  of  tobacco  concerns  having  a 
capitalization  of  $180,000,000,  which  consumed  45  per  cent, 
of  the  tobacco  made  up  in  the  country.  The  decision 
(May,  1911)  found  the  combination  unlawful  under  the 
Antitrust  Act,  and  directed  its  dissolution.— To  put  the 
case,  to  suppose  the  event  or  a certain  state  of  things ; 
state  a question,  especially  in  a manner  to  invite  deci- 
sion.— Tweed's  case,  the  proceedings  against  William 
M.  Tweed  and  others,  known  as  the  Tweed  Ring,  for 
frauds  perpetrated  while  they  were  municipal  officers  of 
New  York,  by  which  they  obtained  over  six  million  dol- 
lars from  the  county  of  New  York.  In  a civil  case  it  was 
decided  in  1874  that  an  action  for  money  fraudulently  ob- 
tained from  a county  could  not  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  State.  This  was  subsequently  remedied 
by  statute,  and  a judgment  obtained.  In  a criminal  case, 
Tweed  was  found  guilty  on  twelve  counts  for  similar 
offenses  in  one  indictment,  and  was  separately  sentenced 
to  one  year’s  imprisonment  on  each,  with  the  direction 
that  service  of  one  sentence  should  not  begin  until  the 
completion  of  service  on  a prior  sentence.  After  complet- 
ing the  term  of  his  first  sentence,  a writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  served  on  his  jailer,  and  in  1875  it  was  decided  that 
cumulative  sentences  in  such  cases  were  not  lawful,  and 
he  was  discharged,  but  he  was  immediately  imprisoned  in 
default  of  bail  in  preceding  civil  suits.  Other  minor  deci- 
sions on  questions  of  procedure  are  also  included  under 


case 

this  term.— Twyne’s  case,  the  leading  case  in  English 
law  (1603)  holding  that  a conveyance  intended  to  defraud 
creditors  is  void  as  against  them,  if  not  taken  in  good 
faith  and  for  valuable  consideration. — Tyrrel’s  case,  a 
noted  decision  in  English  law  (1558),  in  which  after  Par- 
liament, by  the  statute  of  uses,  had  thought  to  put  an  end 
to  the  holding  of  land  in  the  name  of  one  person  to  the 
use  of  another,  the  courts  introduced  the  doctrine  of  a use 
upon  a use,  leading  to  the  present  law  of  trusts.— Vir- 
ginia coupon  cases,  the  generic  name  under  which  are 
known  a number  of  suits  determined  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1884,  enforcing  a Virginia  statute  which 
declared  coupons  on  bonds  of  that  State  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  State  taxes,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  that 
statute.— Wheeling  bridgo  case,  the  case  of  Pennsyl- 
vania v.  Wheeling  and  Belmont  Bridge  Co.,  decided  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (in  1851  and  1855),  con- 
cerning a bridge  across  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  Vir- 
ginia. After  holding  in  1851  (13  How.,  518),  by  a divided 
court,  that  a bridge,  though  entirely  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  that  authorized  its  construction,  could 
be  enjoined  as  a nuisance  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  if  it  obstructed  inter-state  navigation,  the  court 
held  in  1855  (18  How.,  421),  that  Congress,  under  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
States,  may  determine  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  deemed 
an  obstruction  to  navigation,  and  may  declare  a bridge, 
when  erected,  to  be  a lawful  structure  so  as  to  avoid  the 
effect  of  its  having  been  judicially  declared  a nuisance. — 
Wild’s  case,  an  English  decision,  in  1599  (6  Co.  Rep.,  16 
b),  in  the  case  of  Richardson  v.  Yardley,  in  ejectment : so 
called  because  involving  a devise  to  one  Rowland  Wild, 
which  established  the  rule  for  the  construction  of  wills 
known  as  the  rule  in  Wild’s  case,  viz.,  “that  if  A devises 
his  lands  to  B and  his  children  or  issues,  and  he  hath  not 
any  issue  at  the  time  of  the  devise,  that  the  same  is  an 
estate  tail.”=Syn.  Situation,  condition,  state,  circum- 
stances, plight,  predicament 

caseH  (kas),  v.  i.  [<  case1,  «.]  To  put  cases; 
bring  forward  propositions. 

They  fell  presently  to  reasoning  and  casing  upon  the 
matter  with  him,  and  laying  distinctions  before  him. 

Sir  11.  L' Estrange. 

case2  (kas),  «.  [<  ME.  casse,  kace  = D.  leas  = 6. 
kasse  = Sw.  kassa  = Dan.  kasse,  < OP.  casse  (F. 
casse , a chase,  caisse , a case,  also  chdsse , a chase, 
shrine)  = Pr.  cayssa,  caissa  = Cat.  capsa  = Sp. 
caja,  obs.  caxa  = Pg.  caixa,  obs.  caxa  = It.  cas- 
sa , < L.  capsa , a chest,  box,  receptacle,  < ca- 
pere,  receive,  contain,  hold:  see  capable,  capa- 
cious. The  same  word,  in  later  forms,  appears 
as  cash%  and  chase 2.]  1.  That  which  incloses 
or  contains ; a covering,  box,  or  sheath : as,  a 
case  for  knives  ; a case  for  books  ; a watch-case; 
a pillow-case.  Specifically — 2f.  A quiver. 

The  arwes  in  the  caas 
Of  the  goddesso  clatren  faste  and  rynge. 

Chaucer , Knight’ b Tale,  1.  1500. 
3.  The  skin  of  an  animal;  in  her.,  the  skin  of 
a beast  displayed  with  the  head,  feet,  tail,  etc. 
— 4.  The  exterior  portion  of  a building;  an 
outer  coating  for  walls. 

The  case  of  the  holy  house  is  nobly  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  great  masters.  Addison , Travels  in  Italy. 

5.  A box  and  its  contents;  lienee,  a quantity  con- 
tained in  a box.  Specifically — (a)  A pair ; a set. 

Pray  thee,  corporal,  stay ; the  knocks  are  too  hot ; and 
for  mine  own  part,  I have  not  a case  of  lives. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  2. 
(6)  Among  glaziers,  225  square  feet  of  crown- 
glass  ; also,  120  feet  of  Newcastle  or  Normandy 
glass. — 6.  In  printing,  a shallow  tray  of  wood 
divided  by  partitions  into  small  boxes  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  in  which  the  characters  of  a font  of 
printing-types  are  placed  for  the  use  of  the 
compositor.  The  ordinary  case  is  about  16  inches  wide, 
32  inches  long,  and  has  boxes  1 inch  deep.  Two  forms  of 
case  are  required  for  a full  font  of  Roman  type  : the  upper 
case  (so  called  from  its  higher  position  on  the  inclined 
composing-frame),  of  98  boxes,  which  contains  the  capitals, 
small  capitals,  reference-marks,  fractions,  and  other  types 
in  small  request;  and  the  lower  case,  of  55  boxes  of  un- 
equal size,  which  contains  the  small-text  types,  spaces,  and 
points  most  frequently  required.  The  cases  and  boxes  are 
arranged  so  that  the  types  oftenest  used  are  most  easily 
reached  by  the  compositor.  For  music,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, as  well  as  for  display  or  jobbing  type,  or  for  any  font 
of  printing-types  that  has  more  or  fewer  characters  than 
those  of  Roman-text  type,  cases  of  special  form  are  made. 
7.  In  bookbinding,  a book-cover  made  separate- 
ly from  the  book  it  is  intended  to  inclose.— 8. 
A triangular  sac  or  cavity  in  the  right  side  of 
the  nose  and  upper  portion  of  the  head  of  a 
sperm-whale,  containing  oil  and  spermaceti, 
which  are  together  called  head-matter.— 9. 
In  milit.  engin.,  a square  or  rectangular  frame 
made  from  four  pieces  of  plank  joined  at  the 
corners, used  (in  juxtapositiontosimilarframes) 
to  form  a lining  for  a gallery  or  branch. — 10. 
In  loam-molding,  the  outer  portion  of  a mold. 
Also  called  cope. — 11.  In  porcelain-making, 
same  as  saggar.— 13.  Milit.,  same  as  case-shot. 
— 13.  In  mining,  a fissure  through  which  water 
finds  its  way  into  a mine.  [Cornwall.  Rarely 
used.] — 14.  The  wooden  frame  in  which  a 
door  is  hung.  Also  called  casing. — 15.  The 
wall  surrounding  a staircase.  Also  called  casing. 


case  842  cash 

— Case-smoothing  machine,  a machine  for  smoothing  case-harden  (kas'har"dn),  v.  t.  To  harden  the  Barrack  caseinate.  See  barrack.— ^Defensible  case- 

ssBSttsmKiSe  ggjasr*  asrwms  s=rars  - 

^ iP-et.  and  P£.  ppr.  «*»;  * 

jasKaKSssssisas^*' 

CaSfa5fdr<J»ro  Jesgs  o^lmentaUon,’  in  Jhich 'the  casemate-gun  (kas 'mat- gun)  Agunso 

surface  of  wrought-iron  is  converted  into  steel  Placed  aa  to  fired  throuSh  tte  embrasure  of 
■ the  article  to  he  treated  in  an  iron  a casemate.  . , 

; with  some  animal  matter,  such  casemate-truck  (kas  mat-truk),  «.  A . heavy 
- ’ - low  carriage  mounted  on  three  wheels,  the  for- 


instead  of  boards.— To  work  at  the  case,  in  printing , 
to  set  type  by  hand. 

P 

[<  case2,  n.~\  1.  trans.  1 . To  cover  or  surround 
with  a case ; surround  with  any  material  that 
incloses  or  protects ; incase. 

To  be  cased  up  and  hung  by  on  the  wall. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  3. 

The  jewel  is  cas’d  up  from  all  men’s  eyes. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  i.  1. 
Specifically— (a)  In  arch.,  to  face  or  cover  (the  outside 
wall  of  a building)  with  material  of  a better  quality  than 
that  of  the  wall  itself. 

The  wall  [of  the  Hatym]  is  built  of  solid  stone,  about 
five  feet  in  height  and  four  in  thickness,  cased  all  over 
with  white  marble. 

Burckhardt,  in  Burton’s  El-Medinah,  p.  374. 
(&)  In  plastering,  to  plaster  (as  a house)  with  mortar  on 
the  outside,  and  strike  a ruler  laid  on  it  while  moist  with 
the  edge  of  a trowel,  so  as  to  mark  it  with  lines  resem- 
bling the  joints  of  freestone,  (c)  In  glass-making,  to 
“plate  ’ or  cover  (glass)  with  a layer  of  a different  color. 
( d ) In  bookbinding,  to  cover  with  a case.  See  case 2,  n.,  7. 

After  stitching,  books  which  are  to  he  cased  up  with 
uncut  edges  have  their  face  and  tail  cut  square  by  means 
of  a trimming-machine.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  44. 

2.  In  printing,  to  put  into  the  proper  compart- 
ments of  compositors’  cases ; lay : as,  to  case  a 
font  of  type. — 3f.  To  remove  the  case  or  skin 
of;  uncase;  skin. 

We’ll  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox,  ere  we  case  him. 

Shak .,  All’s  Well,  iii.  6. 


by  heating 
box,  in  contact 

SS.^  pan>gS  .°! ward  wheel  being  pivoted  to  facilitate  changes 


Cased  glass,  glass  made  in  several  layers,  usually  ot  dif- 
ferent colors,  by  cutting  through  which  to  different  depths  i„!{„  „ 

an  effect  like  that  of  cameo  is  produced.  The  ancient  Case-knife  (Kasnil),  n, 


This  is  done  in  a smith’s  forge,  or  in  any  suit- 
able furnace. 

caseic  (ka'se-ik),  a.  [<  L.  caseus,  cheese,  + 
-ic;  = F.  ca'seique  = Sp.  caseico.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  derived  from  cheese — Caseic  acid,  an 
^acid  obtained  from  cheese. 

casein,  caseine  (ka'se-in),  n.  [<  L.  caseus, 
cheese,  + -in2,  - ine 2;  = F.  casUne  = Sip.  case- 
ma.]  The  chief  nitrogenous  ingredient  of  milk. 
It  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  like  fibrin,  nor  by 
heat,  like  albumen,  but  by  the  action  of  acids  and  of  ren- 
net. Cheese  made  from  skimmed  milk  and  well  pressed 
is  nearly  pure  coagulated  casein.  It  is  closely  allied  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  legumin,  which  occurs  in  many  vege- 
tables. Casein  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
animal  nutrition  as  found  in  milk  and  leguminous  plants. 
Its  chemical  constitution  is  not  fully  understood.  It  con- 
tains carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  a little  sulphur,  and  about 
15.5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Also  called  caseum. — Casein 
glue,  a glue  made  by  dissolving  casein  in  a strong  solution 
of  borax,  used  as  a substitute  for  ordinary  glue  by  book- 
binders and  joiners. 

1 . A knife  earned  in 


Roman  glass  of  this  kind  was  cut  by  hand  in  the  man- 
ner of  gem -cutting.  The  process  in  use  at  the  present 
day  consists  in  covering  the  outside  of  a colorless  glass 
ball  with  a thin  case  of  colored  glass,  and  fusing  the 
two  together,  repeating  the  operation  as  often  as  desired ; 
the  whole  is  then  blown  into  the  shape  required  before 
the  cutting  i3  done.  Also  called  cameo-glass— Cased 
sash-frames,  sash-frames  which  have  their  interior  ver- 
tical sides  hollow  to  admit  the  weights  which  balance  the 
sashes,  and  at  the  same  time  conceal  them. 

II.  intrans.  To  cover  one’s  self  with  some- 
thing that  constitutes  a casing. 

Case  ye  ; on  with  your  visors.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 


a case  or  sheath. 

The  poet,  being  resolved  to  save  his  heroine’s  honour, 

„ ~ .-1  if.  f 1 . flirt  lfin/w  nlurni<a  nrtfo  lirifh  O frrfiof 


of  direction : used  for  transporting  cannon  and 
ammunition  within  the  galleries  of  permanent 
+ works. 

casement  (kas'-  or  kaz'ment),  n.  [Short  for 
incasement , < OF.  encassement,  later  assihilated 
enchassement  (>  E.  enchasement,  q.  v.),  lit.  a set- 
ting in  or  incasing:  see  incase  and  -ment.]  In 
arch. : (a)  A frame  for  glass,  as  forming  a win- 
dow or  part  of  a window,  and  made  to  open  by 
swinging  on  hinges  which  are  generally  affixed 
to  a vertical  side  of  the  opening  into  which  it 
is  fitted. 

I released 

The  casement , and  the  light  increased 
With  freshness  in  the  dawning  east. 

Tennyson , The  Two  Voices. 

( b ) A compartment  between  the  mullions  of 
a window,  (cf)  A deep  hollow  molding  used 
chiefly  in  cornices,  and  similar  to  the  scotia  of 
classical  or  cavetto  of  Italian  architecture.  Ox- 
ford Glossary.  Sometimes,  erroneously,  case- 
mate. 


Casearia  (kas-e-a'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  from  case-lock  (kas'lok),  n.  A box-lock  fastened  to 
J.  Casearius,  a'Dutch  botanist  of  the  I7th  cen-  the  face  of  a door  by  screws, 
tury,  and  missionary  to  Cochin  China.]  The  case-maker  (kas  ma"ker),  n.  In  bookbinding, 
principal  genus  of  the  family  Flacourtiacese,  a maker  of  cases  or  covers  for  books, 
including  over  120  species  of  tropical  trees  caseman  (kas'man),  n. ; pi.  casemen  (-men).  [< 
or  shrubs,  chiefly  American,  of  little  value.  The  case2  + man.']  One  who  works  at  case  or  sets 
leaves  and  bark  of  some  species  have  medicinal  prop-  type  ; a compositor.  [Rare,  j 
erties,  and  the  fruit  of  some  is  used  in  India  to  poison  casemate1  (kas'mat),  n.  [Formerly  also  casa- 


flsh, 

caseate1  (ka'se-at),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  caseated, 
ppr.  caseating.  [<  L.  caseus,  cheese,  + -ate2.] 
In  pathol.,  to  undergo  caseous  degeneration; 
become  like  cheese. 

caseate2  (ka'se-at),  ra.  [<  case{ic)  + -ate1.]  In 
chem.,  a salt  resulting  from  the  union  of  caseic 
acid  with  a base. 

caseation  (ka-se-a'shon),  n.  [<  caseate1  (see 
- ation );  = F.  caseation  = Sp.  caseacion  = Pg. 
caseap do  = It.  caseazione.]  1.  The  coagulation 
of  milk. — 2.  In  pathol.,  transformation  into  a 
dull  cheese-like  mass,  as  in  pus,  tubercle,  etc. 
case-bay  (kas'ba),  n.  In  carp.,  the  space  be- 
tween a pair  of  girders  in  naked  flooring, 
case-bearer  (kas'bar"er),  n.  A case-bearing 
larva. 

case-bearing  (kas'bar"ing),  a.  In  entom.,  pro- 
vided with  a case  or  covering:  applied  to  cer- 
tain larvse,  both  aquatic  ana  terrestrial,  that 
conceal  themselves  within  a case  which  they 
form,  and  from  which  they  protrude  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  body  when  moving  about. 
See  cuts  under  Acrobasis  and  Coscinnptera. 
case-binding  (kas 'bin "ding),  n.  A form  of 
bookbinding  in  which  the  finished  case  (in- 
cluding the  hack)  is  made  apart  from  the  book. 
The  case  is  made  first,  and  the  sewed  book  is  afterward 
inserted  in  it.  The  term  case-binding  in  the  United  States 
is  usually  applied  to  cloth-bound  books. 

case-bottle  (kas ' hot  "1),  n.  A bottle,  often 
square  in  form,  made  so  as  to  fit  into  a ease 
with  others. 

case-char  (kas'char),  n.  A name  of  the  com- 
mon char,  Salmo  salvelinus,  or  Salvelinus  alpi- 
nus. 

case-divinityt  (kas'di-vin"i-ti),  n.  Casuistry. 
Fuller. 

Case-ending  (kas  'en"  ding),  n.  In  gram.,  the 
letter  or  syllable  added  in  inflected  languages 
to  the  root  or  stem  of  a noun  to  indicate  its  case. 
See  case1,  n.,  6. 

casefied  (ka'se-fid),  p.  a.  [<  L.  caseus,  cheese, 
+ -fy  + -e.'Z2.’]  Cheesy  in  consistence  or  ap- 
pearance. 


has  so  ordered  it  that  the  king  always  acts  with  a great  cagemeI1^e(j  (kas  '-  or  kaz'men-ted),  a.  [< 

casement  + -ed2. ] Having  casements, 
caseous  (ka'se-us),  a.  [<  L.  caseus,  cheese,  + 
-ous;  = F.  ca'seeux  - Sp.  Pg.  caseoso  = It.  caci- 
oso.]  Pertaining  to  cheese ; resembling  or  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  cheese — Caseous  degener- 
ation or  transformation,  in  pathol.,  the  transformation 
of  a tissue  into  a dead,  cheese-iike  mass,  as  in  pus,  tuber- 
cle, etc. 

ease-paper  (kas'pa/'per),  n.  The  outside  quires 
of  a ream.  F.  H.  Knight.  See  casse-paper. 
caser  (ka'ser),  n.  [<  case2,  v.,  + -er1.]  One 
who  eases. 

case-rack  (kas'rak),  n.  In  printing,  a square 
upright  frame  of  wood  with  parallel  cleats, 
made  to  hold  type-cases  which  are  not  in  use. 
Most  composing-stands  have  the  lower  part 
fitted  up  as  a case-rack. 


case-knife  stuck  in  his  girdle,  which  the  lady  snatches  from 
him  in  ihe  struggle,  and  so  defends  herself. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  An  old  name  for  a table-knife,  still  some- 
times used. 

caseling  (kas'ling),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < case2  + -ling.] 
The  skin  of  a beast  that  has  died  by  accident 
or  violence.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Casella’s  anemometer.  See  anemometer. 


mate,  casamat  { after  It.);  T).  lcazemat  — G.  casern  (ka-zem'),  n.  [—  F>.  lea -erne  — G.  Jcaserne 


casematte,  lcasematte,  formerly  casamat  (after 
It.),  = Dan.  lcasematte  = Sw.  kasematt  = Russ. 
kazematu,  < F.  casemate,  formerly  also  chasmate, 
= It.  casamatta  = Sp.  Pg.  casamata  (ML.  casa- 
malta,  for  * casamatta),  a casemate ; of  uncer- 
tain formation:  explained  as  (1)  orig.  It.,  < It. 
(Sp.  Pg.)  casa  (<  L.  casa),  a house,  a little 
house,  + matta,  fern,  of  matto,  foolish,  mad, 


weak,  dial,  also  false,  and  dim,  dark  (as  if  case_sl10t  (kas'shot). 

‘-faldo  > } m*  ‘nnrippfllpfl  or  n 


‘false,’  ‘dark,’  or  ‘concealed  chamber’  1);  or 
(2)  orig.  Sp.,  as  if  casa  de  *mata,  for  matanza, 
‘ a house  of  slaughter,’  like  the  equiv.  E.  slaugh- 
ter-house, a casemate  (see  quotations  from  Flo- 
rio  and  Cotgrave),  or  the  G.  mord-keller  (‘mur- 
dering-cellar’),  a ca,S9mate:  casa,  a house;  de 
(<  L.  de),  of;  matanza,  slaughter,  < mafar  = Pg. 
matar,  < L.  mactare,  slaughter : see  mactation, 
mactator,  matador.]  1.  In  fort. : (a)  A vault  of 
stone  or  brickwork,  usually  built  in  the  thick- 


- : Dan.  1 caserne  - ■ Sw.  kasern,  < P.  caserne,  < Pg. 
caserna  (=  Sp.  caserna  = It.  caserma,  > G.  dial. 
kasarme,  kasgrm),  orig.  appar.  a room  for  four 
(cf.  E.  quarters),  < L.  quaterna,  fern,  of  quater- 
nus,  pi.  quaterni,  four  each,  four  together:  see 
quaternary,  quaternion,  and  cf.  carillon,  quire2.] 
A lodging  for  soldiers  in  garrison  towns,  usual- 
ly near  the  ramparts ; a barrack. 

1.  A collection  of 


small  projectiles,  such  as  musket-balls,  grape- 
shot,  etc.,  put  in  cases,  to  be  discharged  from 
cannon.  Also  called  canister-shot. 

A continual  storm,  not  of  single  bullets,  but  of  chain- 
shot  and  case-shot.  Camden. 

2.  In  a more  modem  sense,  a shrapnel-shell, 
that  is,  a spherical  iron  case  inclosing  powder 
and  a number  of  bullets  and  exploded  by  a fuse. 
Also  called  case. 


ness  of  the  rampart  of  a fortress,  and  pierced  caseum  (ka'se-um),  n.  [NL.,  (.  L.  caseus , 
in  front  with  embrasures,  through  which  artil-  cheese.]  Same  as  casein. 


lery  may  be  fired, 

Casamatta  [It.],  a kinde  of  fortification  called  in  Eng- 
lish a Casamat  or  a slaughter  house,  and  is  a place  built 
low  under  the  wall  or  bulwarcke,  not  arriuing  vnto  the 
height  of  the  ditch,  seruing  to  skoure  the  ditch,  annoying 
the  enemie  when  he  entreth  into  the  ditch  to  skale  the 
wall.  Florio  (1598). 

Chasmate  [F.],  a casemate  in  fortification  : a murthering 
house  placed  in  the  ditch,  to  plague  the  assailants  of  a 
fortress.  Cotgrave. 

Each  bastion  was  honeycombed  with  casemates  and  sub- 
terranean storehouses.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  151. 

(&)  A shell-proof  vault  of  stone  or  brick  de- 
signed to  protect  troops,  ammunition,  etc. 

Take  a garrison  in  of  some  two  hundred, 

To  beat  those  pioneers  off,  that  carry  a mine 
Would  blow  you  up  at  last.  Secure  your  commutes. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  i.  1. 

(cf)  An  embrasure. 

Casemate  [F.],  a case-mate;  a loop,  or  loop-hole  in  a 
fortified  wall.  Cotgrave. 

2.  The  armored  bulkhead  surrounding  guns  in 
iron-clad  .ships  of  war,  and  pierced  with  port- 
holes through  which  the  guns  are  run  out. — 


caseweed  (kas'wed),  n.  [Formerly  also  casse- 
weed;  < case2  (=  cash2,  a money-box,  a purse) 
+ weed1.]  A name  of  the  shepherd’s-purse, 
Capsella  Bursa-pastoris. 

case-work  (kas'wferk),  n.  1.  In  bookbinding: 
(a)  The  making  of  cases  or  covers  in  which 
sewed  hooks  are  hound.  (6)  A book  glued  on 
the  back  and  stuck  into  a cover  prepared  be- 
forehand to  receive  it. — 2.  In  printing,  type- 
setting; composition. 

case-worm  (kas'werm),  n.  Same  as  caddis- 
worm. 

cash3!  (kash),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cass1 
(q.  v.),  < ME.  cassen,  < OF.  casser,  discharge, 
cashier,  = Pg.  cassar  (obs.)  = It.  cassare,  an- 
nul, < L.  cassare,  bring  to  naught,  destroy,  an- 
nul, < cassus,  empty,  void.  This  is  the  same 
word  as  quash,  annul  (see  quash2),  but  differ- 
ent from  quash1,  ult.  < L.  quassare,  break:  see 
quash1.  Cashier1  is  also  the  same  word,  with 
G.  suffix:  see  cashier1.]  To  discard;  disband; 
cashier. 


cash 

Cashing  the  greatest  part  of  his  land  army,  he  only  re- 
tained 1000  of  the  best  soldiers. 

Sir  A.  Gorges,  in  Purchas’s  Pilgrimage. 

cash1!,  n.  [<  cqsh1,  v.]  Disbandment. 
cash2  (kash),  n.  [=  D.  leas,  cash,  also  box, 
*chest,  = Sw.  kassa  = Buss.  kassa,  money,  < F. 
casse  (E.  -sh,  < P.  -sse,  cf.  quash,  abolish,  etc.), 
a box,  case,  chest,  money-box,  counter,  now  a 
printer’s  case,  a crucible  : same  word  as  caisse, 
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cash-carrier  (kash'kar'T-er),  n.  A device  for 
conveying  the  money  received  at  the  counters 
of  a shop  or  store  to  the  cashier  and  returning 
the  change.  It  usually  consists  of  a car  or  receptacle 
traveling  upon  an  overhead  track  or  wire  extending  from 
the  counters  to  a central  office  or  desk.  Another  common 
form  is  that  of  a pneumatic  tube. 

cash-credit  (kash'kred'Tt),  n.  Same  as  cash- 
account,  2. 


a ease,  etc. : see  case2  and  chase2,  of  which  cash 2 cash-day  (kash'da),  n.  A day  on  which  cash 


If.  A receptacle  for  money;  a is  regularly  paid ; a pay-day  or  settling-day. 

casher-box  (kash'er-boks),  n.  [<  *casher  (per- 
haps < F.  easier,  a pigeonhole,  case  of  pigeon- 
holes, < case,  < L.  casa,  a house)  + box2.']  A 
table  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  it  is 
covered  with  coal-cinders,  and  on  it  the  globe  of  glass  is 
rested  while  the  blowing-tube  is  disconnected  and  a rod 


is  a doublet.] 
money-box. 

Twenty  thousand  pounds  are  known  to  be  in  her  cash. 

Sir  JR.  Winwood,  Memorials,  iii.  281. 


This  bank  is  properly  a general  cash  where  every  one 
lodges  his  money.  Sir  W.  Temple,  United  Provinces,  ii. 


2.  Money;  primarily,  ready  money;  money  on 
hand  or  at  command, 


attached  to  the  other  pole  of  the  globe  preparatory  to  the 
operation  of  flashing.  E.  II.  Knight. 


The  real  wealth  of  a nation,  consisting  in  its  labor  and  Cashew  (ka-sho'),  n.  [Also  written  cadju  (= 
estimatet<1 k1.  cachou  in  special  sense,  a sweetmeat:  see 


- its  circulating  cash.  A.  Hamilton,  Works,  I.  225. 

Hard  cash,  (a)  Hard  money ; coin ; specie.  (b)  Money 
in  hand ; actual  money,  as  distinguished  from  other  prop- 
erty. =Syn.  2.  See  money. 

cash2  (kash),  v.t.  [<  cash2,  n.]  1 . To  turn  into 
money,  or  to  exchange  for  money : as,  to  cash 
a note  or  an  order. — 2.  To  pay  money  for : as, 
the  paying  teller  of  a bank  cashes  notes  when 
presented. 

cash3  (kash),  n.  [An  E.  corruption  of  an  E. 
Ind.  word,  Telugu  and  Canarese  kdsu,  Tamil 
kds,  a small  copper  coin, 
also  coin-money  in  gener- 
al. The  Pg.  caixa,  a name 
appliedto  tin  coins  found 
by  the  Portuguese  at  Ma- 
lacca in  1511,  brought 
thither  from  the  Malabar 
coast  in  India,  is  perhaps 
the  same  word,  accom.  to 
Pg.  caixa,  a case,  box, 
chest,  also  a cashier,  = 
E.  cash2 = case2,  q.v.]  1. 
The  name  given  by  for- 
eigners to  the  only  coin 
in  use  among  the  Chinese,  and  called  by  them 
tsien  (pronounced  chen).  it  is  a round  disk  of  cop- 
per alloy,  with  a square  hole  in  the  middle  for  convenience 
in  stringing,  and  is  of  the  value  of  one  tenth  to  one  four- 
teenth of  a cent.  The  characters  above  and  below  the 
square  hole  indicate  the  reign  in  which  the  coin  was  cast ; 
those  on  each  side  (reading  from  right  to  left)  are  called 
t’ung  pao,  and  mean  current  coin,  or  money.  A string 
of  cash  is  a sum  of  600  or  1,000  cash,  according  to  local- 
ity, strung  together,  in  divisions  of  50  or  100.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  a similar  coin  (called  a riii)  in  circula- 
tionjn  Japan,  one  thousand  being  equal  to  a yen  or  dollar. 


cachou) ; = Pg.  caju  = Sp.  cayou  (E.  also  acajou 
= G-.  acajou-,  acajanuss,  after  F.  acajou  A pom- 
mes,  the  cashew-tree,  noix  A' acajou,  the  cashew- 
nut,  by  confusion  with  acajou,  mahogany:  see 
acajou1),  < Hind,  kdjit,  lcanju,  the  cashew-nut.] 
1.  The  Anacardium  occidentale  and  its  fruit. 
See  Anacardium  and  cashew-nut. — 2.  Same  as 
cachou.— Cashew  gum.  See  gum. 
cashew-bird  (ka-sho'  berd),  n.  The  name  given 
in  Jamaica  to  one  of  the  tanagers,  the  Tana - 


TAi  \ 


Chinese  Cash  of  the  reign 
Lung-K’ing  (1567-73).  the 
last  but  four  of  the  Ming  dy- 
nasty. (Size  of  the  original.) 


Cashew-bird  ( Spindalis  nigricephala ). 

gra  zena.  of  Gosse,  now  Spindalis  nigricephala, 
an  oscine  passerine  bird  of  the  family  Tanagri- 
dee,  which  feeds  on  the  berries  of  the  bully-tree. 
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2.  The  name  sometimes  given  by  foreigners  casliew-nut  (ka-sho  nut),  n.  The  kidney-shaped 
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to  a li  (pronounced  le),  or  thousandth  part  of 
a Chinese  liang  or  ounce. — 3.  A copper  coin 
used  for  currency  in  Madras  under  the  East 
India  Company. — 4.  A coin  of  Pondicherry, 
having  a value  of  one  third  of  a cent. — 5.  A 
money  of  account  in  Sumatra,  worth  about  3 
cents. 

cash4  (kash),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  coislighe,  Gael,  coisich, 
a path,  < Ir.  Gael,  cos,  foot.]  A prehistoric 
wooden  road,  resembling  an  American  plank- 
road,  or  corduroy  road.  Roads  of  this  kind  have  been 
found  in  Ireland  in  many  localities,  and  in  some  cases  are 
evidently  connected  with  the  crannogs. 

cash5  (kash),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  In  coal- 
mining, soft  shale  or  bind.  [Scotland.] 

cash-account  (kash'a-kount"),  n.  1.  An  ac- 
count of  money  received,  paid,  or  on  hand. — 
2.  In  banking,  a credit  given  by  a bank  to  an 
amount  agreed  upon  to  any  individual  or  house 


nut  of  the  Anacardium  oc- 
cidentale (seo  Anacardium), 
consisting  of  a kernel  in- 
closed in  a very  hard  shell, 
which  is  borne  upon  a 
swollen  pear-shaped  edible 
stalk.  The  shell  is  composed  of 
two  hard  layers,  between  which 
is  contained  an  acrid  and  almost 
caustic  juice,  producing  on  the 
skin  a very  painful  and  persistent 
vesicular  eruption.  This  acrid 
quality  is  removed  by  heat,  and 
the  kernel  then  becomes  edible 
and  is  much  esteemed,  furnish- 
ing also  a sweet  oil.— Oriental 
cashew-nut,  or  marking-nut,  a 
similar  fruit  of  an  allied  tree  of 
the  East  Indies,  Semecarpus  An- 


Anacardium  occidentale. 
1,  1,  1,  cashew-nuts. 


casings 

sieren  = Dan.  kassere  = Sw.  kassera,  cast  off, 
discharge,  discard,  cashier,  annul,  < OF.  casser, 
discharge,  cashier,  > E.  cash1,  q.  v.]  1.  To  dis- 
miss from  an  office  or  place  of  trust  by  an- 
nulling the  commission  by  virtue  of  which  it  is 
held. 

He  had  the  insolence  to  cashier  the  captain  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant’s  own  body-guard.  Macaulay. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  to  dismiss  or  discard 
from  service  or  from  association. 

The  ■ring  that  expelled  the  Tartars  about  two  hundred 
yeares  einee,  established  this  their  present  Politic,  . . . 
casseering  all  the  ancient  Nobilitie  and  Magistrates,  that 
none  is  now  great  but  the  King. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  4 -10- 
Tour  son,  an’t  please  you,  sir,  is  new  cashier'd  yonder, 
Cast  from  his  mistress’  favour. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  v.  4. 
They  have  already  cashiered  several  of  their  followers 
as  mutineers.  Addison. 

3.  To  reject;  put  out  of  account;  disregard. 
[Bare.] 

Some  cashier,  or  at  least  endeavour  to  invalidate,  all 
other  arguments.  Locke. 

4t.  To  abolish;  do  away  with;  get  rid  of. 
Milton,  Eeformation  iu  Eng.,  ii. 
cashier2  (kash-er'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
casheer ; — D.  kassier  — G.  kassierer,  kassirer, 

rp.  kassier,  = Dan.  kasserer  = Sw.  kassor,  < 
caissier  (=  Sp.  cajero  = Pg.  caixeiro  = It. 
cassiere),  a cashier,  < caisse,  a money-box:  see 
cash2,  case2,  and  -ier,  -eer.]  1.  One  who  has 
charge  of  cash  or  money;  one  who  superin- 
tends the  routine  monetary  transactions  of  a 
bank  or  other  commercial  concern;  a cash- 
keeper. — A money-box;  a cash, 

cashierer  (kash-er'er),  n.  One  who  cashiers, 
rejects,  or  discards:  as,  “a  cashierer  of  mon- 
archs,”  Burlce. 

cash-keeper  (kash'ke//per),  n.  One  intrusted 
with  the  keeping  of  money  and  money-ac- 
counts ; a cashier. 

cashmere  (kash'mer),  n.  and  a.  [Also  written 
cacliemere  (and  with  altered  form  and  sense  casi- 
mire,  cassimere,  kerseymere,  q.  v.);  = F.  cache- 
mire  = D.  kashemire  — G.  Kaschmir  {-schawls) 
= Dan.  kasimir  — Turk,  qazmir,  cashmere,  so 
called  because  first  made  in  Cashmere  (F.  Caclie- 
mire,  G.  Kaschmir),  now  commonly  written 
Kashmir,  repr.  Kasimir,  the  native  name  (Skt. 
Kapnira),  a state  and  valley  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains  north  of  the  Panjab.  ] I.  n.  A line 
and  soft  woolen  fabric  used  for  dress-goods.  It 
differs  from  merino  in  being  twilled  on  one 
side  only. 

II.  a.  Made  of  the  dress-fabric  so  named. 
— Cashmere  shawl,  or  India  shawl,  a shawl  originally 
made  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  and  afterward  in  the  Pan- 
jab, from  the  fine  downy  wool  found  about  the  roots  of  the 
hair  of  the  wild  goat  of  Tibet  and  the  Himalayas.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  camel' s-hair  shawl,  from  the  popular  notion 
that  the  finest  were  formerly  made  of  that  material. 

cashmerette  (kash-me-ret'),  n.  [Dim.  of  cash- 
mere.]  A textile  fabric  for  women’s  dresses, 
made  with  a soft  and  glossy  surface,  in  imita- 
tion of  cashmere. 

Cashmerian  (kash-me'ri-an),  a.  [X  Cashmere 
(see  cashmere ) + -id n . ] Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cashmere,  a valley  and  tributary  state  of  India, 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains  north  of  the  Pan  jab. 
Also  spelled  Kashmirian. 
cash-note  (kash'not),  n.  A note  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money, 
cashoo,  n.  See  cateclm. 


acardium.  The  juice  becomes  ..  „„„  „„  „ 

“SK3e5?f«S°yed  markins  “ttol  cash-register  (kash'iej'is-ttr),  A cash-hex 

of  business  on  receipt  of  a bond  with  securities,  cashew-tree  (ka-sho'tre),  n.  The  tree  Ana-  "’comprising  a,  mechanism  for  recording  auto- 

generally  two  in  number,  for  the  repayment  on  cardium  occidentale,  producing  the  cashew-nut.  “la4ieally  the  sums  of  money  deposited  in  it. 

demand  of  the  sums  actually  advanced,  with  Cashgar  cloth.  Same  as  putto.  Uasia,  n.  See  Cassia. 

interest  on  each  advance  from  the  day  on  which  cash-girl  (kash'gerl),  n.  A gill  who  performs  casunireh  «.  See  cassimere. 

it  was  made.  Persons  having  such  accounts  draw  upon  the  same  duties  as  a cash-hoy.  on  Cl  n rr  a 

them  for  whatever  sums  within  their  amount  they  have  cashie  (kash'il  a TSc  • cf  Teel  Irarslrr  Tiriak 
occasion  for.  rumvimr  t.w  „„  1 wsmc  iMtu  u,  u.  l/x-  , Cl.  reel.  Karsh),  DnsK, 

bold,  hale,  hearty,  = Sw.  Dan.  karsk,  hale, 
hearty.]  1.  Luxuriant  and  succulent : applied 
to  vegetables  and  shoots  of  trees. — 2.  Growing 
very  rapidly;  hence,  delicate;  unable  to  en- 
dure fatigue. — 3.  Flaccid;  soft.  Jamieson. 

[Scotch.] 

cashielawst,  n.  [Sc.]  An  old  Scotch  instru- 
ment of  torture,  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  ‘Master  of  Orkney’  iu  1596.  Its  ac- 
tion appears  to  have  been  forcibly  to  draw 
together  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  victim, 
and  hold  him  iu  this  cramped  position. 

N.  E.  D. 

The  three  principal  tortures  that  were  habitually  ap- 
plied, were  the  pennywinkis,  the  boots,  and  the  caschie- 
lawis.  Lecky.  Rationalism.  T.  147. 


occasion  for,  repaying  these  advances  as  they  find  oppor- 
tunity, but  generally  within  short  periods.  Interest  is 
charged  only  on  the  average  balance  which  may  be  due  to 
the  bank.  Also  called  bank-credit  and  cash-credit,  cash- 
account  being  more  especially  a Scotch  name.  The  sys- 
tem of  granting  such  credits  seems  to  have  been  initiated 
by  the  Scotch  banks. 

cashaw  (ka-sha'),  n.  A name  of  the  algarroba 
or  honey-mesquite,  Prosopis  julijlora. 
cash-book  (kash'buk),  n.  [<  cash2  + book;  = 
D.  kasboek.]  A book  in  which  is  kept  a regis- 
ter or  an  account  of  money  received  and  paid. 
— Petty  cash-book,  a book  in  which  small  receipts  and 
payments  are  entered. 

cash-box  (kash'boks),  n.  A metal  or  wooden 
box  for  keeping  money, 
cash-boy  (kash'boi),  n.  A boy  employed  in 


shop  or  store  to  carry  the  money  received  by  iaMis-  Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  147. 

salesmen  from  customers  to  a cashier  and  bring  cashier1  (kash-er'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  cas- 
back  the  proper  change.  seere  (cf.  cash1  = cass1),  < D.  casseren  = G.  cas- 


casing  (ka'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  case2,  v.] 

1 . The  act  or  process  expressed  by  the  verb 
Case.  Specifically — (a)  The  process  of  blowing  one  piece 
of  glass  within  another  of  a different  color,  while  plas- 
tic, and  then  uniting  them  by  firing.  (6)  In  bookbind- 
ing, the  operation  of  inserting  the  sewed  sections  of  a 
book  into  its  case  or  cover.  The  work  of  pasting  down 
the  cover-leaves,  clearing  out  the  waste,  and  pressing  the 
book  is  a part  of  the  process  of  casing. 

2.  A case:  a covering;  an  inclosure.  Specifi- 
cally — (a)  The  framework  around  a door  or  window. 
Also  called  case,  (b)  A wooden  tunnel  for  powder-hose  in 
blasting,  (c)  A covering  surrounding  the  smoke-stack  or 
funnel  of  a steamboat  to  protect  the  deck  from  the  heat. 
(cl)  The  cast-iron  body  of  a tubed  or  converted  gun.  (e) 
That  portion  of  the  wall  of  a blast-furnace  which  lies 
between  the  stuffing  and  the  mantle,  (f)  In  mining , 
the  altered  portion  of  the  “country”  not  closely  adjacent 
to  the  lode : almost  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Cornish 
capel  (which  see).  See  also  gouge  and  selvage.  [Cordille- 
ran  mining  region.] 

casings  (ka'singz),  n. pi.  [E.  dial.,  also  cassons, 
cazzons,  and  formerly  caseng,  < ME.  casen  (also 
casard),  cow-dung,  prob.  < Dan.  kase,  dung  (ko- 
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casco,  a helmet,  skull,  etc.:  see  casfc1.]  1.  A 
helmet  of  any  kind.  [Chiefly  poetic.] 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure. 

Tennyson , Sir  Galahad. 

2.  In  zool.,  some  process  or  formation  on  the 
head  resembling  a helmet ; a galea.  Especially 
applied  in  ornithology  to  the  horn  of  the  bill  of  the  horn- 
bills,  and  to  the  frontal  boss  or  shield  of  various  birds,  as 
coots,  gallinules,  and  sundry  species  of  the  family  Icte- 
riclce.  The  head  of  the  cassowary,  Casuarius  galeatus, 
offers  a good  example.  See  cut  under  cassowary. 


casings 

lease,  cow-dung).]  Dried  cow-dung,  used  for 
.fuel.  Also  called  cow-blakes.  [North.  Eng.] 
casino  (kipse'no),  n.  [It.,  a house,  summer- 
house, gaming-house,  dim.  of  casa,  a house,  < 

L.  casa,  a cottage,  hut:  see  casa.]  1.  A small 
country-house;  a lodge;  a summer-house  or 
retreat.—  2.  A club-house  or  public  room  used 
for  social  meetings,  gaming,  dancing,  music, 
etc.;  a public  dancing-saloon. 

The  times  are  such  that  one  scarcely  dares  allude  to 
that  kind  of  company  which  thousands  of  our  young  men 

of  Vanity  Fair  are  frequenting  every  day,  which  nightly  ..  . ,,  . ,, 

fills  casinos  and  dancing-rooms.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fan-.  casquetH  (kas  ket),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  casket  — 

3.  A game  of  cards,  in  which  the  players,  two  *>•  basket  = G. casquet  = Dan.  a cap,  < 

or  more  in  number,  strive  to  obtain  as  many  F-  casquet,  < It.  casehetto, a little helmet,  dun. 

cards  as  possible,  especially  certain  cards  of  of  casco,  a helmet . see  cask  > ca»ccmT,  v.  ..  ^ . 

a counting  value,  as  the  ten  of  diamonds  and  piece  without  a movable  vizor,  worn  m the  s - qassegrainian  (kas-e-gra'ni-an), 
two  of  spades.  Tricks  are  taken  by  pairing,  that  is,  teenth  cen  ury 
hy  matching  a card  on  the  table  with  one  in  the  hand  ; ana  later. 
combining,  or  grouping  together  from  the  hoard,  cards  casquet2t, ».  See 
the  number  of  pips  on  which  equals  the  number  on  that  casks' 
played  from  the  hand;  and  building,  or  combining  cards  „ rui 

(in  the  hoard  with  one  in  the  hand,  the  trick  to  be  taken  uUbqueueiT,".  L-*-  •» 

dim.  of  casque.] 


on  the  board  with  one  in  the  hand,  the  trick  to  be  taken 
at  the  player’s  next  turn.  Ill  this  sense  also  spelled  cas- 
Big  or  great  casino,  the  ten  of  diamonds,  which 
in  the  game  of  casino  counts  two. — Little  or  small  ca- 
sino, the  two  of  spades,  which  in  the  game  of  casino 
counts  one. 

cask1  (kask),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  caske,  < F . 
casque,  a cask,  a helmet,  = It.  casco,  a helmet, 
< Sp.  Pg.  casco,  a cask,  wine-vat,  also  helmet, 
casque,  hull,  coat  of  an  onion,  shard,  skull,  < 
cascar,  break  in  pieces,  burst:  see  cascade 1, 
n.,  and  quash L]  1.  A close,  water-tight  ves- 
sel formed  like  a barrel  with  staves,  headings, 
and  hoops,  and  used  for  containing  liquids  or 


Casquetel,  time  of  Edward  IV.,  side  and 
back  views. 


A small  steel  cap 
or  open  helmet 
without  heaver 
or  vizor,  but  hav- 
ing a projecting  umbril  and  overlapping  plates 
behind  for  ease  in  throwing  the  head  back. 
cassH  (kas),  v.  t.  [Older  form  of  cash*,  q.  v.] 
1.  To  quash;  defeat;  annul.— 2.  To  dismiss; 
cashier. 

To  cass  all  old  and  unfaithful  bands. 

Raleigh , Arts  of  Empire,  p.  14. 


Cassia 

cassava-plant.  The  roots,  which  are  sometimes  a yard 
in  length,  are  grated,  and  the  pulp  is  freed  from  its  milky 
juice.  This  is  done  by  means  of  sacks  made  of  matting, 
which  are  filled  and  suspended  from  a beam,  weights  being 
attached  to  the  lower  end.  The  meal  thus  dried  is  often 
made  immediately  into  bread  by  baking  it  in  broad  thin 
cakes.  Starch  is  obtained  by  washing  the  meal  in  water 
and  allowing  the  farinaceous  portion  to  settle.  This  starch, 
when  dried  upon  heated  plates,  is  converted  into  tapioca. 
The  juice  itself,  especially  that  from  the  bitter  cassava, 
contains  a considerable  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
is  very  poisonous. 

cassava-WOOd  (ka-sa'va-wud),  n.  The  Turpi- 
nia  occidentals,  a staphyleaceous  tree  of  the 
West  Indies, 
casset,  »•  t.  See  cass 1. 
casseuoinet,  n.  An  old  form  of  chalcedony. 
casseeret,  v.  t.  An  earlier  form  of  cashier1. 

'a.  Relating 
to  one  Cassegrain,  who  in  1672  described  a new 
form  of  reflecting  telescope  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  Newton  and  Gregory.  There  is 
a bole  at  the  center  of  the  large  mirror  (as  in  the  Gre- 
gorian form),  but  the  rays  leaving  that  mirror,  before 
coming  to  a focus,  strike  a small  convex  mirror,  and  are 
reflected  through  the  hole  to  the  eyepiece.  The  telescope 
is  shorter  than  the  Gregorian,  the  spherical  aberration  is 
partly  eliminated,  and  the  loss  of  light  is  about  that  of  the 
Newtonian.  The  form  of  the  surface  of  the  large  mirror 
should  be  paraboloidal,  and  that  of  the  small  convex  mir- 
ror hyperboloidal.  See  telescope. 

Cassel  brown,  green,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
Casselmann’s  green.  See  green. 
cassena  (ka-se'na),  ii.  [Also  cassina,  NL.  Cas- 
sine.]  A name  of  the  yaupon,  Ilex  vomitoria. 

casse-paper  (kas'pa'per),  n.  [=  D.  kaspapier;  < 
casse,  F.  casse,  broken,  pp.  of  casser,  break  (see 


substances  which"  may  become  liquid!  a ge-  cass2t,  »•  [Contr.  of  caddis,  as  case-worm  for  cascade1,  n.,  and  quash1),  + paper.]  Broken, 

• ■ ’ IJ! wrinkled,  or  imperfect  paper  set  aside  by  the 

paper-maker. 

Gasserian  (ka-se'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  See  Gas- 
serian. 


neric  term  comprehending  the  pipe,  hogshead, 
butt,  barrel,  etc. — 2.  An  irregular  measure  of 
capacity.  A cask  of  almonds  is  3 hundredweight ; a cask 
of  cloves,  etc.,  300  pounds ; a cask  of  pilchards,  50  gal- 
lons. The  name  is  also  applied  to  various  foreign  mea- 
sures of  capacity,  as  the  Russian  bochka,  the  Polish  beezka, 
etc. 

3.  In  dyeing,  an  apparatus  for  steaming  and 
thus  fixing  the  colors  of  cloths  which  are 
printed  with  a mixture  of  dyestuffs  and  mor- 
dants. It  consists  of  a hollow  cylinder,  within  which  the 
cloth  is  suspended,  the  steam  being  admitted  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  drum. 

4.  A helmet.  [In  this  sense  now  usually  spelled 
casque  (which  see).]— Bulged  cask,  a cask  swelling 
in  the  middle.— Splayed  cask,  a cask  having  a flaring 
or  conical  form. 

cask1  (kask),  v.  t.  [<  caslc\,  n .]  1.  To  put  into 


caddis-worm.']  A caddis-worm. 

Lwmbrici  [It.],  little  easses  [corrected  casses,  ed.  1611]  or 
earth- wormes.  Florio  (1598). 

cassada,  cassado,  n.  Same  as  cassava. 


Cassandra  (ka-san'dra),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Cas-  casserole  (kas'e-rol),  n.  [=  G.  kasserol  — Dan. 
sandra,  < Gr.  K accavSpa,  in  Greek  legend  a 
daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.]  In  hot.,  a 
name  given  by  David  Don  in  1834  to  the  genus 
Chamsedaphne  of  Moench.  It  is  an  ericaceous  mono- 
type, the  species,  C.  calyculata,  being  a low  shrub  of  the 
cooler  portions  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  It  has  cori- 
aceous leaves  (hence  called  leatherleaf)  and  small  white 
flowers.  . _ 

cassareep,  cassireepe  (kas-a-,  kas-i-rep  ),  n. 

[Of  Carib  origin:  Galibi  cassiripo  (Martins).] 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  cassava,  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  dish  called  ‘pepper-pot,’ 


a cask. — 2.  To  provide  with  or  put  on  a casque  cassate  (kas'at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cassated, 


[<  F.  cassation  = 
Sp.  casacidn  = Pg.  cassacao  — It.  cassazione 
(of.  D.  cassatie ),  < L.  as  if  *cassatio(n-),  < cas- 
sare,  annul,  quash:  see  cassate .]  The  act 
of  annulling,  reversing,  or  canceling;  annul- 
ment. The  Court  of  Cassation  is  the  highest  court  of 
France,  and  receives  appeals  from  all  other  courts. 


or  helmet. 

Royally  casked  in  a lielme  of  steele. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  v. 

cask2t,  n.  [An  irreg.  var.  of  cash2,  1,  a chest, 
appar.  by  confusion  with  cask1.]  A casket;  a 
ease  or  shell. 

A jewel,  lock’d  into  the  woefull’st  cask 
That  ever  did  contain  a thing  of  worth. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

Onely  the  heart  and  soule  is  cleane,  yet  feares  the 
taincture  of  this  polluted  cache,  and  would  have  passage  «aoaa*inT1l  (kn.-sa'shon'l.  n. 
[hy  thy  revenging  hand]  from  this  loathsome  prison  and  CUSS  Hulun  1 _ ..  A 

filthy  truncke.  Speed.,  Hist.  Great  Britain  (1611),  p.  379. 

casket1!  (kas'ket),  n.  See  casquet1. 
casket2  (kas'ket),  n.  [Formerly  also  casquet 
(cf.  casket1  — casquet !),<  late  ME.  casket,  < OF. 
and  F.  cassette  (=  Pr.  caisseta  = Cat.  capseta  = 

It.  cassetta),  a casket,  coffer,  chest,  dim.  of 
casse,  a chest,  box,  > E.  cash2,  and,  earlier,  E. 
case2:  see  cash2,  case2.]  1.  A small  chest  or 
box  for  jewels  or  other  small  articles. 

The  same  quayer  to  be  put  in  a boxe  called  a Casket, 
loken.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  379. 

Here,  catch  this  casket;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  6. 

Caskets  full  of  pardons.  Strype,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1549. 

2.  A fanciful  name  applied  to  a hook  con- 
sisting of  a number  of  selected  literaTy  or 
musical  pieces:  as,  a casket  of  literary  gems. 

[Rare.] — 3.  A coffin,  especially  a costly  one: 
used  as  a softened  synonym  of  coffin.  [TJ.  S.] 

— 4.  A stalk  or  stem.  [North.  Eng.] 
casket2  (kas'ket),  v.  t.  [<  casket2,  «.]  To  put 
into  a little  chest. 

I have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  5. 

The  jewel  safely  casketed.  Keats. 

casket3  (kas'ket),  n.  Same  as  gasket. 
casknet,  »•  A corruption  of  casket2. 
casmalos  (kas'ma-los),  n.  [Native.]  A name 
of  the  long-hilled  crested  black  parrot,  Micro- 
glossus  aterrimus,  of  New  Guinea, 
caspiecawst,  caspieclawst,  caspielawst,  »• 

Same  as  cashielaws. 

casque  (kask),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  reg.  cask,  caske, 

( F.  casque , a helmet,  f It.  casco,  a helmet.  < So. 


kasserolle  = It!’  casseruola  = Pr.  cassarola,  < F . 
casserole,  a stew-pan  (also  dial,  castrole,  > G. 
dial,  kastrol,  kastrolle  = Sw.  kastrull  = D.  kas- 
trol),  dim.  of  OF.  casse  = Cat.  cassa  = It.  cazza 
(ML.  caza,  cazia,  cazeola,  catiola),  a crucible, 
ladle,  = Sp.  cazo  = Pg.  cago,  a frying-pan, 
saucepan,  < OHG.  chezzi  ( *kazzi ),  a kettle,  with 
dim.  chezzil  = E.  kettle,  q.  v.]  1.  A stew-pan 
or  saucepan.  Hence — 2.  A dish  prepared  in 
such  a pan;  a sort  of  stew:  as,  a casserole  of 
mutton. — 3.  A sort  of  cup  made  of  rice,  mashed 
potatoes,  or  the  like,  and  browned  in  the  oven, 
designed  to  contain  some  delicate  and  highly 
flavored  dish.— 4.  Less  properly,  a rim  or  edg- 
ing, as  of  rice,  around  the  edge  of  a dish  of  stew, 
or  the  like. — 5.  A small  handled  dish,  almost 
as  deep  as  it  is 
wide,  made  of 
porcelain,  and 
holding  from 
5 to  20  ounces, 
used  in  chemi- 
cal laboratO-  Casserole. 

ries  for  evap- 
orating solutions  to  dryness  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

casserole-fish (kas'e-rol-fish),  n.  ACreolename 
of  the  horseshoe  crab  or  king-crab,  Limulus 
polyphemus : from  its  resemblance  to  a sauce- 

The  confederacy  of  nobles,  too,  was  dissolved,  having  *pan.  _ ~ . 

accomplished  little,  . . . and  having  lost  all  credit  with  cassette  (ka-set  ),  n.  [F.  (=  Pr.  caisseta  = Gat. 
the  people  by  the  formal  cassation  of  the  Compromise  in  capseta  — It.  cassetta ),  a casket,  box : see  COS- 
consequence  of  the  Accord  of  August.  ket2.]  In  the  manufacture  of  chinaware,  a 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  IL  38.  made  of  otW  clay  ^th  sand)  in 

cassation3  (ka-sa/shon),  n.  In  music,  during  the  ware  is  baked.  It  is  usually  round, 

the  eighteenth  century,  a song  or  an  instru-  ^qth  a flat  bottom.  Also  called  coffin. 
mental  piece  similar  to  the  serenade,  intended  c^gggtur  breve  (ka-se'ter  bre've).  [L.-,  let  the 
for  performance  in  the  open  air.  brief  be  annulled:  cassetur,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres, 

cassava  (ka-sa'va),  n.  [Formerly  also  casava,  Bubj_  _ of  cassare,  annul;  hr  eve,  a short 
casave,  cassada,  cassado;  NL.  cassava;  < i. 
cassave,  < Sp.  casabe,  cazahe  = Pg.  cassaye,  < 

Haytian  kasahi.]  1. 


ppr.  cassating.  [<  L.  cassatus,  pp.  of  cassare, 
annul,  > E.  cass1  = cash1  ■ quash 2 = cashier1 : 
see  these  words.]  To  vacate,  annul,  or  make 
void. 

This  opinion  supersedes  and  cassates  the  best  medium 
we  have.  Kay,  Works  of  Creation. 

The  laws  must  not  so  tolerate,  as  by  conserving  persons 
to  destroy  themselves,  and  the  public  benefit : but  if  there 
be  cause  for  it,  they  must  be  cassated. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  387. 


cies  of  Manihot,  a 


The  name  of  several  spe- 
euphorbiaeeous  genus  of 
stout  herbs,  extensively 


writing:  see  cassate  and  brief.]  In  old  law,  an 
entry  on  the  record,  made  by  a plaintiff  who 
is  met  by  a well-founded  plea  in  abatement, 
whereby  an  end  is  put  to  the  action,  and  he  can 
begin  anew. 


Branch  of  Cassava  ( Manihot 
Manihot ). 


cultivated  for  food  in  Casseweedf  (kas'wed),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
tropical  America  and  on  caseweed 

Cassia  (kash'ia),  »,  [L.,  more  correctly  casia, 
the  tuberous  roots  of  < Qr>  Kaa'ia  Kaooia,  < Heb.  qetsi'dth , cassia,  a pi. 
which  cassava -bread,  form>  < qetsi'an,  cassia-bark,  < qatsa\  cut.]  1. 

A very  large  genus  of  leguminous  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  mostly  of  tropical  or  warm  regions. 
They  have  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  nearly  regular  flowers, 
and  distinct  stamens  with  the  anthers  opening  by  pores. 
The  leaves  of  several  species  constitute  the  well-known 
cathartic  drug  called  senna.  The  purging  cassia.  C Fis- 
tula, an  ornamental  tree  of  the  old  world,  but  frequently 
planted  in  tropical  America,  has  very  long  cylindrical 
pods  containing  a sweetish  pulp  which  is  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a mild  laxative.  The  seeds  of  C.  occidental is  are 


cassava-starch,  and  tapi- 
oca are  made.  The  kinds 
that  are  chiefly  used  are  M. 
Manihot  (bitter  cassava),  M. 
Aipi  (sweet  cassava),  and  M. 
Carthagenensis.  Also  known 
as  mandioc,  manioc,  or  mani- 
occa.  See  manioc  and  tapioca. 
2.  The  starch  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  the 


Cassia 
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Cassiopeia 


used  in  the  tropics  as  a substitute  for  coffee,  and  are  known 
as  negro  or  Mogdad  coffee , though  they  contain  no  caf- 


Species  of  Cassida  and  allied  forms  are  recognized  by 
the  excessively  wide  margins  of  the  prothorax  and  elytra, 
and  by  the  head  being  partly  or  wholly  concealed  beneath 
the  forward  margin  of  the  prothorax,  the  whole  insect 
thus  presenting  a flattened,  roundish,  scale-like  aspect. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  314. 

Cassidae  (kas'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Same  as  Cas- 
sididce. 

cassideous  (ka-sid'e-us),  a.  [<  L.  cassis  ( cas - 
sid-),  a helmet,  + -e'ous.]  In  hot., 
helmeGshaped,  as  the  upper  se-  /sJSSx 
pal  in  the  genus  Aconitum. 
cassidid  (kas'i-did),  ».  A gas- 
tropod  of  the  family  Cassididce.  ,1'i 

Cassididas1  (ka-sid'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Cassida  + -idee.]  In 
entom.,  a family  of  phytophagous 
tetramerous  Coleoptera  or  "bee- 
ties,  having  a rounded  body, 
whence  the  name  of  the  group, 

Cyclica , in  which  they  were  for- 
merly ranged.  They  are  known  as  tortoise-beetles  and 
helmet-beetles,  the  dilated  thorax  forming  a sort  of  hel- 
met covering  the  head.  The  genera  and  species  are  nu- 
merous. Also  written  Cassida)  and  Cassidiadce.  See  cut 
under  Cassida. 


Cassideous  Flower 
of  Aconitum. 


gastropods  taken  for  the  type  of  the  family  Cas- 
sidulidce 2:  synonymous  with  Melongena. — 2. 
Same  as  Cassidula. 

cassimere  (kas'i-mer),  n.  [Also  casimire;  cor- 
rupted to  kerseymere,  q.  v. ; = D.  lcazimier  = G. 
Dan.  Sw.  kasimir,  < F.  casimir,  prob.  < Sp.  casi- 
miro  = Pg.  casimira  = It.  casimiro,  > Turk,  qaz- 
mir,  cassimere;  ult.  the  same  word  as  cashmere, 
q.  v.]  A woolen  cloth  27  or  54  inches  in  width, 
used  for  men’s  wear;  specifically,  a plain, 
twilled,  or  figured  cloth  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, used  principally  for  suitings, 
cassina  (ka-si'na),  n.  Same  as  cassena. 
cassine  (ka-sen'),  n.  [F.,  < It.  casino,  a coun- 
try-house, etc. : see  casino.']  A small  house, 
especially  in  the  open  country ; specifically,  a 
house  standing  alone,  where  soldiers  may  lie 
hid  or  take  a position, 
cassinet,  n.  Same  as  cassinette. 
cassinette  (kas-i-net'),  n.  [=  G.  cassinet,  Sp. 
casinate;  a sort  of  dim.  of  cassimere.]  A cloth 
made  of  a cotton  warp  and  a woof  of  very  fine 
wool,  or  wool  and  silk,  used  for  waistcoats. 
Also  called  lcerseynette.  E.  H.  Knight. 


Cassididse2  (ka-sid'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cassis  Cassinian  (ka-sin'i-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 


Flowers  and  Fruit  of  Cassia  Fistula. 

fein.  Some  species  furnish  ornamental  woods,  and  several 
are  in  cultivation,  many  having  handsome  foliage  and 
conspicuous  yellow  flowers. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  The  cinnamon  cassia,  wild  cassia,  or 
cassia-bark.  See  cassia-lignea — Clove  cassia, 
the  bark  of  Dicypellium  can/ophyllatum,  a little-known 
lauraceoua  tree  of  Brazil.  It  has  a clove-like  odor  and 
the  taste  of  cinnamon,  and  is  used  for  mixing  with  other 
spices. 

cassia-buds  (kash'ia-budz),  n.  pi.  The  com- 
mercial name  for  tbe  immature  fruit  of  the 
Chinese  tree  which  yields  cassia-lignea.  They 
are  used  as  a spice. 

cassia-lignea  (kash'ia-lig'ne-a),  n.  [NL.,  lit. 
ligneous  or  woody  cassia : see  Cassia  and  ligne- 
ous.] Cassia-bark,  or  wild  cassia,  also  known 
as  Chinese  cinnamon,  a species  of  cinnamon 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  Ginnamomum  Cassia 
of  southern  China.  It  closely  resembles  Ceylon  cinna- 
mon, and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Inferior  kinds 
are  largely  exported  from  southern  India,  Sumatra,  and 
other  East  Indian  islands,  the  product  of  C.  iners  and 
other  species. 

cassia-oil  (kash'ia-oil),  n.  A volatile  oil  ob- 
tained from  cassia-lignea,  resembling  oil  of  cin- 
namon. 

cassia-pulp  (kash'ia-pulp),  ra.  The  sweet  pulp 
which  exists  in  the’pods  of  Cassia  Fistula.  It 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a mild  purgative.  See 
Cassia,  1. 

cassican  (kas'i-kan),  n.  [=  P.  cassican;  < 
Cassicus  + -an.]  1.  A bird  of  the  genus  Cas- 

sicus. Cuvier. — 2.  An  Australian  aud  Papuan 
corvine  bird  of  either  of  the  genera  Gymnorhina 
and  Strepera;  a piping-crow.  See  Barita,  (c). 
Cassicinse (kas-i-si'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Cassicus 
+ -inw.]  A subfamily  of  Icteridce,  typified  by 
the  genus  Cassicus ; the  caciques.  They  have 
naked  exposed  nostrils  and  the  mesorhinium 
expanded  into  a frontal  shield. 

Cassicus  (kas'i-kus),  n.  [NL.  (Brisson,  1760): 
see  Gacicus,  cacique.]  See  Cacicus. 

Cassida  (kas'i-da),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cassis  ( cas - 
sid-),  also  cassida,  a helmet.]  A genus  of  mo- 


( Cassid -)  + -idee.]  In  conch.,  a group  of  gastro- 
pod mollusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Cassis , for- 
merly referred  to  the  Buccinidce,  now  forming  a 
separate  family;  the  helmet-shells,  or  cameos. 

They  are  characterized  by  a 

t generally  thick  heavy  shell, 
with  a short  spire,  a cana- 
liculate aperture,  a callous 
columellar  lip,  and  both  lips 
toothed  or  ribbed;  and  by  a 

lingual  ribbon  has  7 rows  of 
teeth ; the  median  rows  are 
transverse  and  multidentate, 
the  inner  lateral  broad  and 
multidentate,  and  the  outer 
lateral  unguiculate.  The  gen- 
era are  Cassis,  Cassidaria, 
and  Oniscia.  Also  written 

helmet-shell  and  cameo-shell. 

Cassidina  (kas-i-di'na), 

Helmet-shell  ( Cassis Jlantmca).  n.  [NL.,^  L.  CCtSSiS  (CaS— 

sid-),  a helmet,  + -ina1.]  

A genus  of  isopod  crustaceans,  the  species  of  cassinite  (kas'i-nit),  n.  [For  J.  Cassin.]  A 
which  are  known  as  shield-slaters.  Edwards,  1840.  feldspar  from  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania, 

Cassidix  (kas'i-diks),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson),  appar.  containing  several  per  cent,  of  baryta, 
made  out  of  a F.  *cassidiques,  pi.,  < L.  as  if  *cas-  cassino  n.  See  casino,  3. 
sidicus,  ad].,  < cassis  (cassid-),  a helmet.]  1.  A cassinoid  (kas'i-noid),  n.  and  a.  [As  Cas- 
genus  of  grackles,  or  American  oscinepasser-  sin-ian  + -oid;  - F.  cassino'ide .]  I.  n.  In  math., 


taining  to  a member  of  the  Italian  and  French 
family  Cassini,  which 
produced  four  genera- 
tions of  astronomers, 

1625-1845.  Also  Cassi- 
noid. 

If  we  wish  the  plane  of  mo- 
tion to  be  of  limited  extent,  we 
must  make  its  boundary  one  of 
the  Cassinian  ellipses. 

Minchin,  Uniplanar  Kinemat- 
ics, YI.  iii.  130. 

Cassinian  oval,  or  Cassin- 
ian,  a bicircular  quartic  curve, 
the  locus  of  a point  the  pro- 
duct of  whose  distances  from 
two  fixed  points  is  constant. 

The  Cartesian  equation  is 
(a;2  + y2  -f  a2)2  — 4a2a;2  = m4.  If  m2  < the  real  curve 
consists  of  two  ovals ; if  m2  > a2,  it  consists  of  one ; and 
if  m2  = a 2,  it  becomes  the  lemniscate.  Cassinians  are 
curves  of  the  eighth  class  (except  the  lemniscate,  which 
is  of  the  sixth),  and  have  four  stationary  tangents  on  the 
absolute. 

n.  n.  A Cassinian  oval. 


Four  Confocal  Cassinian 
Ovals. 

F,  F,  foci.  Putting  2 a for 
the  distance  between  them, 
the  equations  of  the  ovals 
represented  are  pp'  = o.8a, 
y pp'  = a ( the  lemniscate, 
or  figure-8  curve),  pp'  — 
1.2 a,  y pp ' = 1.5a. 


ine  birds,  of  the  family  Icteridce  and  subfamily 
Quiscalines,  having  thick  bills  and  boat-shaped 
tails:  same  as  Scaphidurus  (Swainson,  1831). 
B.  P.  Lesson,  1831. — 2.  [Z.  c.]  The  specific  name 
of  the  hornbill  of  Celebes,  Buceros  cassidix.  C. 


a plane  curve,  the  locus  of  a point  the  product 
of  whose  distances  from  a number  of  fixed  points 
is  constant ; a logarithmic  potential  curve.  See 
Cassinian. 

II.  a.  [ cap .]  Same  as  Cassinian. 


J.  Temminclc,  1820.— -3.  A generic  name  of  the  Cassiope  (ka-si'o-pe),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Cassiope,  < 

Gr.  liaaatdmj,  a fern,  proper  name.  Cf.  Cassio- 
peia.] A small  genus  of  ericaeeous  plants,  low 
evergreen  shrubs,  resembling  heaths,  natives 
of  alpine  and  arctic  regions,  chiefly  of  North 
America.  C.  hypnoides,  of  Labrador  and  Greenland 
and  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  New  England,  is  also 
a native  of  Lapland  and  arctic  Siberia. 

Cassiopeia  (kas//i-o-pe'ya),  n.  [L.,  also  written 
Cassiopea,  Cassiepeia,  -pea,  and  Cassiope  (>  F. 
Cassiopee  = Sp.  Casiopea  = Pg.  It.  Cassiopea ), 
< Gr.  \ia.oot.6~ua,  K aaoliteia,  and  ‘Kaoendieri,  in 
myth,  the  wife  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda;  afterward  placed 


Black-legged  Tortoise-beetle  ( Cassida  nigripes). 
a,  larva;  b , larva,  cleaned  and  enlarged  ; c,  pupa.  (Vertical  lines 
show  natural  sizes. ) 

nilicorn  beetles,  giving  name  to  the  family  Cas- 
sididee 1 ; the  tortoise-beetles. 


same.  C.  L.  Bonaparte,  1849. 

cassidonyl  (kas'i-do-ni),  n.  A corruption  of 
chalcedony. 

cassidony2  (kas'i-do-ni),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
L.  stcechas  Sidonia,  the  stcechas  of  Sidon,  where 
the  plant  is  indigenous.]  The  popular  name 
of  the  plant  Lavandula  Stcechas,  or  French  lav- 
ender. 

Cassidula  (ka-sid'u-la),  n.  [NL.  (Humphreys, 
1797),  dim.  of  L .'cassis  (cassid-),  a helmet.]  "l. 
The  typical  genus  of  sea-urchins  of  the  family 
Cassidulidce1.  Also  Cassidulus;  Lamarck,  1816. 

— 2.  In  conch.,  a genus  of  

basommatophorous  pul-  jT 
monate  gastropods,  of  the  /\  \ 'vp'T 

family  Auriculidce,  having  .* J 

a squarish  body-whorl, 

very  short  spire,  and  . . . , . ' 

toothed  lips.  The  species 
inhabit  the  sea-shores  of  the  Indo-Pacifie  re- 
gion. Also  Cassidulus ; Latreille,  1825. 

Cassidulidse1  (kas-i-du'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cassidula,  1,  + -idee.]  A family  of  exocyclic 
or  petalostichous  echinoderms,  or  irregular 
sea-urchins,  known  as  heart-urchins,  having  a 
rounded  or  oval  form,  very  fine  spines,  and  no 
fascioles.  It  includes  the  subfamilies  Echino- 
neince  and  Nucleolince. 

Cassidulidse2  (kas-i-du'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cassidulus  + -idee.]  A family  of  proboscis-bear- 
ing pectinibranchiate  gastropods,  typified  by 
the  genus  Cassidulus.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
long  neck  and  small  head,  tentacles  small  and  near  the  end 
of  the  head,  and  teeth  on  the  lingual  ribbon  in  3 rows,  the 
central  moderately  broad,  and  the  lateral  versatile  and 
bidentate ; the  shell  is  pear-shaped  or  obconic,  and  with 
a produced  canal.  The  species  are  inhabitants  of  tropical 
seas. 

Cassidulus  (ka-sid'u-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cassis 
(cassid-),  a helmet.]'  1.  A name  of  a genus  of 


The  Constellation  Cassiopeia,  according  to  the  description  of  Ptolomy. 


Cassiopeia 

among  the  stars.]  1.  A beautiful  circumpolar 
constellation,  supposed  to  represent  the  wife  of 
Cepheus  seated  in  a chair  and  holding  up  both 
arms.  It  contains  30  stars  brighter  than  the  sixth  mag- 
nitude, and  is  always  found  opposite  the  Great  Bear  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pole-star.  In  this  constellation  appeared  in 
1572  a temporary  star  brighter  than  Venus  at  its  brightest. 
2.  [NL.]  In  zool.,  the  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily CciSSiopeiidce.  C.  borbonica  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
an  example.  C.  frondosa  inhabits  the  Florida  keys.  Origi- 
nally Cassiopea.  Peron  ci7id  Lesson,  1809. 

Cassiopeiidffl  (kas,;,i-6-pe'yi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Cassiopeia  + -id®.]  A family  of  rhizostomous 
discophorous  hydrozoans,  represented  by  the 
genus  Cassiopeia . The  species  are  attached  in  the 
adult  state  instead  of  free-swimming,  being  usually  found 
upon  coral  mud. 

cassique,  n.  See  cacique. 

cassireepe,  n.  See  cassareep. 

Cassis  (kas'is),  n.  [NL.  (Klein,  1734  in  echino- 
derms,  and  1753  in  mollusks),  < L.  cassis,  hel- 
met.] A large  genus  of  prosobranchiate  gas- 
tropodous  mollusks,  known  as  lielmet-shells,  for- 
merly placed  with  the  Buccinidce  or  whelks,  or 
with  the  Doliidce,  but  now  made  the  type  of  a 
family  Cassididce.  See  cut  under  Cassididw 2. 

cassiterite  (ka-sit'e-rit),  n.  [<  L.  cassiterum  (< 
Gr.  saamrepo;,  tin;  prob.  of  Phenician  origin: 
cf.  Ar.  qasdir,  pewter,  tin,  Skt.  kastira,  tin)  + 
Ate2-,  =F.  cassiteride.]  Native  tin dioxid,  SnOg, 
a mineral  crystallizing  in  tetragonal  forms,  usu- 
ally of  a brown  to  black  color,  and  having  a 
splendent  adamantine  luster  on  the  crystalline 
faces.  Its  specific  gravity  is  very  high,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  metallic  iron ; it  generally  occurs  in  irregular 
masses  and  grains,  disseminated  in  granite,  gneiss,  clay 
slate,  mica  slate,  and  porphyry ; also  in  reniform  shapes 
with  fibrous  radiated  structure  (wood-tin),  and  in  rolled 
pieces  or  grains,  as  sand,  in  which  last  condition  it  is  known 
as  stream-tin.  It  is  the  principal  source  of  metallic  tin, 
occurring  in  many  localities,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  Cornwall  in  England,  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  Finland,  the  island  of  Banca  near  Sumatra,  and 
Queensland  in  Australia.  It  has  recently  been  found  in 
some  quantity  in  Dakota,  the  supply  at  present  is  chiefly 
drawn  from  Australia. 

cassius  (kash'ius),  n.  [Named  from  its  discov- 
erer, Andreas  Cassius,  a German  chemist  of  the 
17th  century.]  A certain  purple  pigment.  See 
purple . 

cassock  (kas'ok),  n.  [<  F.  casaque,  a cassock 
(>  casaquin,  a small  cassock,  a corset,  > Dan. 
IcasseJcing,  a jacket,  jerkin),  < It.  casacca  (=  Sp. 
Pg.  casaca ),  a great-coat,  surtout,  lit.  a house 
(cf.  casaccia , a large,  ugly  old  house),  < casa , a 
house : see  casa , casino,  and  cf.  chasuble,  from 
the  same  ult.  source.]  1.  Any  loose  robe  or 
outer  coat,  but  particularly  a military  one. 

The  muster-file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts 
not  to  fifteen  thousand  poll;  half  of  the  which  dare  not 
shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cassocks,  lest  they  shake 
themselves  to  pieces.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv,  3. 

This  small  piece  of  service  will  bring  him  clean  out  of 
love  with  the  soldier  for  ever,  lie  will  never  come  within 
the  sign  of  it,  the  sight  of  a cassock,  or  a musket-rest  again. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  3. 
2.  A long  clerical  coat,  buttoned  over  the  breast 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a broad  sash  called  a circline.  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  its  color  varies  with  the  dignity 
of  the  wearer : priests  wear  black ; bishops,  purple  ; car- 
dinals, scarlet  ; and  popes,  white.  In  the  Anglican  Church 
black  is  worn  by  all  the  three  orders  of  the  clergy,  but 
bishops  upon  state  occasions  often  wear  purple. 

The  custom  was,  both  here  and  in  the  other  northern 
parts  of  Christendom,  for  all  clergymen,  whether  secular 
or  of  a religious  order,  to  have  the  gown  we  now  call  a 
cassock,  lined,  like  the  garments  of  the  laity,  throughout 
with  furs,  in  Latin,  pelles  : hence  this  vesture  got  its  name, 
“ pellicea  ” or  pelisse.  Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  20. 

cassocked  (kas'okt),  a.  [<  cassock  + -ed2.] 
Clothed  with  a cassock. 

A cassock’ d huntsman  and  a fiddling  priest ! 

Cowper , Prog,  of  Err.,  1.  111. 

cassolette  (kas'o-let),  n.  [F.,  < Sp.  cazoleta, 
pan  of  a musket-lock,  a kind  of  perfume,  lit.  a 
little  pan,  dim.  of  cazo,  a saucepan : see  casse- 
role.'] 1 . A censer ; a vessel  with  a pierced  cover 
for  burning  perfumes. — 2.  A vessel  or  box  for 
holding  perfumes  and  provided  with  a perfo- 
rated cover  to  permit  the  diffusion  of  them. 

cassonade  (kas-o-nad'),  n.  [<  F.  cassonade  (> 
Pg.  cassonada),  < OF.  casson,  mod.  F.  caisson  = 
Pg.  caixao,  a large  chest  (cf.  . Sp.  cazon,  brown 
sugar,  because  the  sugar  is  imported  in  large 
chests):  see  caisson  and  case2.]  Eaw  sugar; 
sugar  not  refined. 

cassone  (ka-so'ne),  n. ; pi.  cassoni  (-ni).  [It., 

aug.  of  cassa,  a chest : see  cassoon,  caisson.] 
A great  chest ; specifically,  one  of  the  Italian 
bridal  chests  or  richly  decorated  coffers  which 
were  made  in  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  and  later 
to  contain  the  more  costly  part  of  the  bridal 
outfit. 
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The  Cassoni,  or  large  trousseau  coffers,  on  which  the 
most  costly  and  elaborate  decorations  were  often  lavished. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  855. 

cassons  (kas'onz),  ».  Same  as  casings. 

cassoon  (ka-son'),  n.  [<  It.  cassone  (=  OF. 
casson,  F.  caisson  (>  E.  caisson)  = Pg.  caixao), 
a large  chest,  aug.  of  cassa,  a chest : see  case2, 
cash2.]  A deep  panel  or  coffer  in  a ceiling  or 
soffit. 

cassoumba  (ka-som'ba),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A pigment  made  in  Amboyna,  Moluccas,  from 
the  burnt  capsules  of  the  plant  Sterculia  Ba- 
langhas. 

cassowary  (kas'o-wa-ri),  n. ; pi.  cassowaries 
(-riz).  [=  F.  casoar==  Sp.  casoario,  casohar,  ca- 
swel  = It.  casuario  = D.  casuaar,  kasuaris  = G. 
Dan.  Sw.  kasuar  (NL.  easuarius),  < Malay  kasu- 
wdri,  the  cassowary.]  A large  struthious  bird 


Cassowary  [Casuarius galeattis). 


of  the  genus  Casuarius,  subfamily  Casuariince, 
and  family  Casuariidce , inhabiting  Australia  and 
the  Papuan  islands.  It  resembles  the  ostrich,  and  is 
nearly  as  large,  but  has  shorter  and  thicker  legs  in  pro- 
portion, and  three  toes.  It  is  characterized  by  a ratite 
sternum,  plumage  with  large  aftershafts,  rudimentary 
wings  represented  externally  by  several  spine-like  pro- 
cesses, fleshy  caruncles  or  lappets  upon  the  throat,  and  a 
large  casque  or  helmet  upon  the  head.  It  runs  with  great 
rapidity,  outstripping  the  swiftest  horse.  The  cassowary 
leaves  its  few  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

cassumunar  (kas-u-mu'nar),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An 
aromatic  root  used  as  a tonic  and  stimulant,  ob- 
tained from  Zingiber  Cassumunar. 
cast1  (kast),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cast,  ppr.  casting. 
[<  ME.  casten,  kesten,  < Ieel.  kasta  = Sw.  kasta 
= Dan.  kaste,  throw ; a purely  Seand.  word, 
not  found  in  the  other  Tent,  tongues,  where 
the  orig.  word  for  ‘ throw  ’ is  warp  with  its  cog- 
nates.] I.  trans.  1.  To  throw,  either  literally 
or  figuratively:  as,  to  cast  a stone  at  a bird;  to 
cast  light  on  a subject;  to  cast  a shadow;  to 
cast  a slur  on  one’s  reputation. 

Tliei  brought  thre  mantels  furred  with  ermyn,  and  the 
cloth  was  scarlet,  and  thei  caste  hem  vpon  the  two  kynges. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  607. 

Uzziah  prepared  for  them  . . . slings  to  cast  stones. 

2 Chron.  xxvi.  14. 

Both  the  chariot  and  horse  are  cast  into  a dead  sleep. 

Ps.  lxxvi.  6. 

Sir,  I forgive  you  heartily, 

And  all  your  wrong  to  me  I cast  behind  me. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  v.  3. 

I shall  desire  all  indifferent  eyes  to  judge  whether  these 
men  do  not  endeavour  to  cast  unjust  envy  upon  me. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

Round  his  soul  her  net  she  strove  to  cast, 
Almost  despite  herself. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  107. 

2.  To  throw  with  violence  or  force  ; fling; 
hurl : usually  with  some  adjunct,  such  as  away, 
down,  into,  off , out,  etc.  See  phrases  below. 

On  the  heigh te  of  that  Pynacle,  the  Jewes  setten  Seynt 
Jame,  and  casted  him  down  to  the  Erthe,  that  first  was 
Bisschopp  of  Jerusale.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  87. 

Noting  thereon  the  casting  downe  of  the  Forts  on  Tigris, 
and  amongst  them  the  Temple  of  Belus  there  erected. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  77. 

And  the  Lord  turned  a mighty  strong  west  wind,  which 
took  away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Ex.  x.  19. 

Specifically — 3.  To  throw  to  the  ground,  as 
in  wrestling;  especially,  to  throw  a horse  or 
other  animal  to  the  ground,  as  in  training,  or 
for  a surgical  operation  or  slaughter. 

I made  a shift  to  cast  him.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 


cast 

Eying  him, 

As  eyes  the  butcher  the  cast  panting  ox 
That  feels  his  fate  is  come,  nor  struggles  more. 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  II.  25. 
4f.  To  decide  or  bring  in  a verdict  against,  as  in 
a lawsuit ; condemn  as  guilty ; hence,  to  defeat* 
If  the  whole  power  of  my  estate  can  cast  him, 

He  never  shall  obtain  me. 

Middleton  ( and  others ),  The  Widow,  iL  1. 
The  Commons  by  far  the  greater  number  cast  him ; the 
Lords,  after  they  had  been  satisfied  in  a full  discourse  by 
the  Kings  Solicitor,  and  the  opinions  of  many  Judges  de- 
livered in  their  House,  agreed  likewise  to  the  Sentence  of 
Treason.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ii. 

Were  the  case  referred  to  any  competent  judge,  they 
would  inevitably  be  cast.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

His  father  left  him  fourscore  pounds  a year  ; but  he  has 
cast  and  been  cast  so  often,  that  he  is  not  now  worth 
thirty.  Addison,  Sir  Roger  at  the  Assizes. 

5f.  To  disband  or  break  up  (a  regiment  or  com- 
pany) ; hence,  to  dismiss ; reject ; cashier ; dis- 
card. 

When  a company  is  cast,  yet  the  captain  still  retains  the 
title  of  captain.  Chapman , All  Fools,  v.  1. 

The  state  . . . 

Cannot  with  safety  cast  him.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  1. 
His  regiment  is  cast,  that  is  most  certain, 

And  his  command  in  the  castle  given  away. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  i.  1. 
6.  To  shed  or  throw  off;  part  with  ; lose:  as, 
trees  cast  their  fruit ; a serpent  casts  his  skin; 
“to  cast  the  rags  of  sin,”  Drydcn ; “ casted 
slough,”  Shah.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

He  cast  al  his  colour  and  bi-com  pale,  and  eft  red  as  rose 
in  a litel  while.  William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  881. 
Your  colt’s  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  L 3. 
You  likewise  will  do  well, 

Ladies,  in  entering  here,  to  cast  and  fling 
The  tricks  which  make  us  toys  of  men. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iL 

7f,  To  throw  out  or  up ; eject ; vomit. 

We  all  were  sea-swallow ’d,  though  some  cast  again. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A pond  as  deep  as  hell.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iiL  1. 
8.  To  form  by  throwing  up  earth ; raise. 

Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a trench  about  thee. 

Luke  xix.  43. 

The  blind  mole  casts 

Copp’d  hills  toward  heaven.  Shak.,  Pericles,  1. 1. 

9f.  To  emit  or  give  out. 

This  casts  a sulphureous  smell.  Woodward. 

10.  To  bestow;  confer  (upon)  or  transfer  (to). 

The  government  I cast  upon  my  brother. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

11.  To  turn;  direct:  as,  to  cast  a look  or 
glance  of  the  eye. 

She  kneel’d,  and,  saint-like, 

Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray’d  devoutly. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 
In  casting  his  eyes  about,  the  commodore  beheld  that 
the  shore  abounded  with  oysters. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  123. 
12f.  Reflexive:  To  think  or  propose  to  (one’s 
self) ; intend. 

And  cast  him  to  lyue 

In  ydelnesse  and  in  ese  and  by  others  trauayle. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  151. 
Who  that  cast  hym  thys  reule  for  to  kepe, 

Mot  conforme  hym  like  in  euery  thyng, 

Where  he  shall  byde,  vnto  the  felyshype. 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  26. 

13f.  To  consider;  think  out;  hence,  to  plan; 
contrive;  arrange. 

He  that  casteth  all  doubts,  shal  neuer  he  resolued  in 
any  thing.  Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  354. 

Cast  it  also  that  you  may  have  rooms  both  for  summer 
and  winter.  Bacon,  Building. 

I’ll  do’t  with  ease,  I have  cast  it  all. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  1. 
The  plot  was  cast  by  me,  to  make  thee  jealous. 

Fletcher , Spanish  Curate,  v.  2. 
I serv’d  you  faithfully. 

And  cast  your  plots  but  to  preserve  your  credit. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  v.  2. 
The  cloister  . . . would  have  been  proper  for  an  orange- 
house  ; and  had,  I doubt  not,  been  cast  for  that  purpose. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

I shall  cast  what  I have  to  say  under  two  principal  heads. 

Addison , Charge  to  the  Jury. 
14.  Thcat. : (a)  To  distribute  or  allot  the  parts 
among  the  actors  : said  of  a play : as,  to  u cast 
the  ‘Merchant  of  Venice,’”  Addison . 

I should  have  thought,  now,  that  it  [the  piece]  might 
have  been  cast  (as  the  actors  call  it)  better  at  Drury-lane. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

(&)  To  assign  a certain  part  or  r61e  to : as,  to 
cast  an  actress  for  the  part  of  Portia. — 15.  To 
find  or  ascertain  by  computation;  compute; 
reckon ; calculate : as,  to  cast  accounts ; to  cast 
a nativity. 

She  cast  my  destiny, 

I being  but  a child.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 


cast 

He  is  the  Faustus, 

That  easteth  figures  and  can  conjure. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  4. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord, 

And  summ’d  the  account  of  chance. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 
The  mariner  was  left  to  creep  along  the  coast,  while  the 
astronomer  was  casting  nativities. 

Everett , Orations,  I.  248. 

16.  To  bring  forth  abortively. 

Thy  ewes  and  thy  she  goats  have  not  cast  their  young. 

Gen.  xxxi.  38. 

17.  To  found;  form  into  a particular  sliape  or 
object,  as  liquid  metal,  by  pouring  into  a mold. 

Whom  I’ve  power  to  melt, 

And  cast  in  any  mould.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  1. 

18.  To  form  by  founding;  make  by  pouring 
molten  matter  into  a mold. 

Thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold  for  it.  Ex.  xxv.  12. 

19.  In  falconry,  to  place  (a  liawk)  upon  his 
perch. — 20.  To  winnow  (grain)  by  throwing 
in  the  air,* or  from  one  side  of  a barn  or  thresh- 
ing-floor to  the  other.— To  be  cast  down,  to  be  de- 
pressed or  dejected. 

Why  art  tliou  cast  down , 0 my  soul?  Ps.  xlii.  5. 

Tell  your  master  not  to  be  cast  down  by  this. 

SheHdan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  2. 
To  cast  a ballot.  See  ballot.— To  cast  a colt’s  tooth. 
See  colt.— To  cast  a nativity.  See  nativity.— To  cast 
anchor,  to  moor  a vessel  by  letting  the  anchor  or  anchors 
drop.  See  anchori.— To  cast  a point  of  traverse,  in 
navigation,  to  prick  down  on  a chart  the  point  of  the  com- 
pass any  land  bears  from  you.  E.  Phillips,  1706. — To  cast 
aside,  to  dismiss  or  reject  as  useless  or  inconvenient. 

This  poor  gown  I will  not  cast  aside 
Until  himself  arise  a living  man, 

And  bid  me  cast  it.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

To  cast  away.  ( a ) To  reject.  Lev.  xxvi.  44.  (b)  To 
throw  away ; lavish  or  waste  by  profusion  ; turn  to  no 
use : as,  to  cast  away  life ; to  cast  away  a golden  oppor- 
tunity. 

She  has  cast  away  herself,  it  is  to  be  fear’d, 

Against  her  uncle’s  will,  nay,  any  consent, 

But  out  of  a mere  neglect,  and  spite  to  herself, 
Married  suddenly  without  any  advice. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  v.  2. 
(c)  To  wreck : as,  the  ship  was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

Cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  Sands. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  5. 
The  last  of  Nouember,  saith  May,  we  departed  from  La- 
guna in  Hispaniola,  and  the  seuenteentli  of  December  fol- 
lowing, we  were  cast  away  vpon  the  North-west  of  the  Ber- 
mudas. Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  118. 
To  cast  behind  the  back.  See  backi.—  To  cast  by,  to 
reject ; fling  or  throw  by.— To  cast  forth,  to  throw  out  or 
reject,  as  from  an  inclosed  place  or  confined  space  ; emit 
or  send  out. 

He  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Leb- 
anon. Hos.  xiv.  6. 

To  cast  in,  to  throw  into  the  bargain. 

Such  an  omniscient  church  we  wish  indeed ; 

Twere  worth  both  Testaments,  cast  in  the  creed. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laici. 
To  cast  in  one’s  lot  with,  to  share  the  fate  or  fortune 
of.— To  cast  in  the  teeth  of,  to  upbraid  with;  charge 
or  twit  with.— To  cast  lots.  See  lot.—  To  cast  Off.  (a) 
To  discard  or  reject;  drive  away. 

The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 

Cast  off  his  followers.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 
He  may  cast  you  off,  and  with  you  his  life. 

Beau,  and l FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1. 
(b)  Naut.,  to  unloose  or  let  go '.  as,  to  cast  off  a vessel  in 
tow.  (c)  In  hunting,  to  leave  behind,  as  dogs ; set  loose 
or  free. 

Away  he  scours,  . . . casts  off  the  dogs,  and  gains  a wood. 

Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

His  falconer  cast  off  one  falcon  after  the  heron,  and  the 
earl  another.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  87. 

(i d ) In  knitting,  to  finish  (the  work)  at  any  part  by  work- 
ing off  the  stitches,  so  that  it  remains  firm  and  permanent, 
(e)  In  printing,  to  compute  the  space  required  for  each 
column  or  division  of,  as  a table,  a piece  of  music,  or  the 
like,  so  that  the  matter  furnished  may  properly  fit  the 
space  at  command.— To  cast  Off  copy,  in  printing,  to 
compute  the  number  of  words  in  Vfritten  copy,  in  order 
to  find  the  space,  or  the  number  of  pages,  which  the  mat- 
ter will  fill  when  in  type.— To  cast  on.  ( a ) To  refer  or 
resign  to.  South.  ( b ) In  knitting,  to  begin  (the  work)  by 
putting  the  yarn,  cotton,  or  the  like  upon  the  needles  in 
loops  or  stitches. — To  cast  out.  (a)  To  reject  or  turn  out. 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  . . . 

No  father  owning  it.  Shak.,  \V.  T.,  iii.  2. 
( b ) To  speak  or  give  vent  to.  Addison.—  To  cast  the 
balance.  See  balance. — To  cast  the  cavel  or  kevel. 
See  cavel—  To  cast  the  draperies,  in  the  fine  arts,  to 
dispose  the  folds  of  the  garments  with  which  the  figures 
in  a picture  are  clothed  ; dispose  the  main  lines  of  a pic- 
ture generally.— To  cast  the  fly,  to  angle  with  rod  and 
artificial  lure,  in  distinction  from  fishing  with  bait  or  a 
hand-line. — To  cast  the  lead,  to  heave  the  lead.  See 
lead. — To  cast  up.  (a)  To  compute  ; reckon  ; calculate. 
Casting  up  the  cost  beforehand.  Di-yden. 

The  Mindanaians  are  no  good  Accomptants ; therefore 
the  Chinese  that  live  here,  do  cast  up  their  Accompts  for 
them.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  360. 

Now  casting  vp  the  Store,  and  finding  sufficient  till  the 
next  harvest,  the  feare  of  starving  was  abandoned. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  222. 
(6)  To  eject ; vomit. 

Their  villany  goes  against  my  weak  stomach,  and  there- 
fore I must  cast  it  up.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  2. 
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cast 


Cast  up  the  poison  that  infects  thy  mind.  Dryden.  cast1  (kast),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cast1,  u.]  1 . Thrown 

(c)  To  twit  or  upbraid  with  ; recall  to  one’s  notice  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying : with  to. 

Lady  W.’s  maid  is  always  casting  up  to  me  how  happy 
her  lord  and  ladyship  is.  Lever. 

(d)  To  raise  ; throw  up. 

Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a higher. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  4. 

Buried  him  in  the  ground,  and  cast  vp  an  high  hill  ouer 
him.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  87. 

To  cast  upon,  to  refer  to. 

If  things  were  cast  upoxi  this  issue,  that  God  should 
never  prevent  sin  till  man  deserved  it,  the  best  would  sin 
and  sin  for  ever.  South. 

To  cast  (a  person’s)  watert,  to  examine  urine  in  diagnos- 
ing a disease. 

If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

=Syn.  Fling,  etc.  See  hurl. 

II.  intrans.  it.  To  throw ; shoot. 

At  louers,  lowpes,  Archers  had  plente, 

To  cast,  draw,  and  shete,  the  diffence  to  be 


aside  as  useless;  rejected;  cast-off:  as,  cast 
clothes. 

He  hath  bought  a pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  4. 
You  never  yet  had  a meal’s  meat  from  my  table, 

Nor,  as  I remember,  from  my  wardrobe 
Any  cast  suit. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  ii.  3. 
I deny  not  but  that  he  may  deserve  for  his  pains  a cast 
Doublet.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

2.  Condemned:  as,  “ a cast  criminal,”  South. — 
3f.  Cashiered;  discarded. 

He’s  the  son 

Of  a poor  cast  captain,  one  Octavio. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 

4.  Faded  in  color.  [Scotch.]  — 5.  Made  by 
founding  or  casting:  as,  cast- iron  or  -steel. 
See  cast-iron. — 6f.  Rank ; vile. 

Neuer  kyld  no  Kyng,  ne  no  knight  yet, 

That  a-counted  was  kene,  but  with  cast  treson. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10448. 


2t. 


That  non  wordly  man  myght  no  wyse  it  take.  * n rm,n„„in#nnoj. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1176.  cast1  (kast),  n.  [<  cast1,  V.j  1 . The  act  of  cast- 

To  throw  up ; vomit, 


These  verses  too,  a poison  on  ’em  ! I cannot  abide  them, 
they  make  me  ready  to  cast.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

3.  To  turn  or  revolve  something  in  the  mind; 
ponder;  consider;  scheme. 

Hast  thou  cast  how  to  accomplish  it? 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  v.  4. 
The  best  way  to  represent  to  life  the  manifold  use  of 
friendship  is  to  cast  and  see  how  many  things  there  are 
which  a man  cannot  do  himself.  Bacon,  Friendship. 
This  way  and  that  I cast  to  save  my  friends.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  calculations ; sum  up  accounts. 

Oh ! who  would  cast  and  balance  at  a desk  ? 

Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

5.  To  warp ; become  twisted  or  distorted. 

Stuff  is  said  to  cast  or  warp  when  ...  it  alters  its  flat- 
ness or  straightness.  J.  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

6.  To  lose  color ; fade.  [Scotch.]  — 7.  To  re- 
ceive form  or  shape  in  a mold. 

A mass  that  is  immediately  malleable,  and  will  not  run 
thin,  so  as  to  cast  and  mould.  Woodward,  Fossils. 

8.  Naut. : ( a ) To  fall  off  or  incline,  so  as  to 
bring  the  side  to  the  wind : applied  particularly 
to  a ship  riding  with  her  head  to  the  wind 
when  her  anchor  is  first  loosened  in  getting  un- 
der way.  ( b ) To  tack ; put  about ; wear  ship. 

I cast  to  seaward  again  to  come  with  the  island  in  the 
morning  betimes. 

Roger  Bodenham,  in  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  35. 

9.  In  hunting,  to  search  for  the  scent  or  trail  of 
game. 

In  liis  work  the  foxhound  is  peculiar  for  dash,  and  for 
always  being  inclined  to  cast  forwards,  instinctively  ap- 
pearing to  be  aware  that  the  fox  makes  his  point  to  some 
covert  different  from  that  in  which  he  was  found. 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  62. 

10.  Of  bees,  to  swarm.  [Scotch.]  — 11.  Of 
the  sky,  to  clear  up.  [Scotch.]— To  cast  about. 

(a)  Naut.,  to  tack  ; put  about ; wear  ship. 

My  pilot,  having  a son  in  one  of  those  small  vessels, 
entreated  me  to  cast  about  towards  them. 

Roger  Bodenham,  in  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  35. 

(b)  In  hunting,  to  go  about  in  different  directions  in  order 
to  discover  a lost  scent. 

But  not  a sign  of  them  [the  hares  in  the  game  of  liare- 
and-hound]  appears,  so  now  . . . there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  cast  about  for  the  scent. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  7. 

(c)  To  consider ; search  in  the  mind  for  some  contrivance 
by  which  to  accomplish  one’s  end ; scheme. 

To  cast  about  how  to  perform  or  obtain.  Bacon. 

Let ’s  cast  about  a little,  and  consider. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  1. 
Contrive  and  cast  about  how  to  bring  such  events  to 
pass.  Bentley. 

I . . . began  to  cast  about,  with  my  usual  care  and  anx- 
iety, for  the  means  of  obtaining  feasible  and  safe  meth- 
ods of  repeating  the  famous  journey  to  Palmyra. 

Bruce , Source  of  the  Nile,  Int.,  p.  Ii. 
To  cast  back.  ( a ) To  throw  the  memory  back ; refer  to 
something  past. 

You  cast  back  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  rake  up  every 
bit  of  pleasure  I ever  had  in  my  life.  Mrs.  Riddell, 

(b)  To  return  toward  some  ancestral  type  or  character; 
show  resemblance  to  a remote  ancestor.— To  cast  be- 
yond the  moon,  to  indulge  in  wild  conjectures  ; conjec- 
ture. 

Bellaria,  . . . maruailingat  such  vnaccustomed  frownes, 
began  to  cast  beyond  the  moone,  and  to  enter  into  a 1000 
sundry  thoughts,  which  way  she  should  offend  her  hus- 
band. Greene,  Pandosto,  or  the  Triumph  of  Time,  1588. 
To  cast  Off.  (a)  To  loosen  a boat  from  its  connection 
with  a pier,  ship,  or  the  like,  and  start  it  toward  another 
place.  (b)  In  knitting,  to  slip  and  bind  the  last  loops  from 
the  needles,  thus  releasing  the  finished  work  from  them ; 
bind  off.— To  cast  on,  in  knitting,  to  begin  by  slipping 
the  loops  or  stitches  on  the  needle. — To  cast  out,  to 
quarrel ; fall  out.  [Scotch.]— To  cast  up,  to  turn  up  or 
be  forthcoming. 

Others  may  be  Unionists  ...  by  fits  and  starts ; . . . 
Unionists  when  nothing  more  exciting,  or  more  showy, 
or  more  profitable,  casts  up.  R.  Choate , Addresses,  p.  442. 


ing.  Specifically— (a)  In  fishing:  (1)  The  act  of  throw- 
ing the  line  on  the  water.  (2)  The  act  of  throwing  a net. 

A fisherman  stood  on  the  beach,  . . . the  large  square 
net,  with  its  sinkers  of  lead,  in  his  right  hand,  ready  for  a 
cast.  B.  Taylor , Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  41. 

(6)  In  hunting,  a search  for  the  scent  or  trail  of  game, 
(c)  Naut.,  the  act  of  heaving  the  lead. 

2.  The  leader  with  flies  attached,  used  in  an- 
gling. Sportsman’s  Gazetteer. — 3.  A throw; 
the  distance  to  which  a thing  may  be  thrown ; 
reach;  extent. 

These  other  com  ridinge  a softe  pase  till  tliei  com  as 
nygh  as  the  caste  of  a ston.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  219. 

Frome  thens  descendynge  aboute  a stones  caste,  we  come 
to  a place  where  our  Sauyour  Criste  lefte  Peter,  James, 
and  John.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  32. 

Specifically — 4.  A throw  of  dice;  hence,  a 
state  of  chance  or  hazard. 

I have  set  my  life  upon  a cast, 

And  I will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  4. 
If  thou  canst  not  fling  what  thou  wouldst,  play  thy  cast 
as  well  as  thou  canst.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  365. 

In  the  last  war,  has  it  not  sometimes  been  an  even  cast 
whether  the  army  should  march  this  way  or  that  way? 

South. 

5f.  Occasion;  opportunity. 

The  end  whereof  lie  keepe  untill  another  cast. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  YI.  viii.  51. 

6f.  A contrivance ; plot;  design. 

The  derke  tresoun  and  the  castes  olde. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1610. 
Hadde  thei  knowe  the  kast  of  the  Kyng  stern, 

They  had  kept  well  his  cumme  with  carefull  dintes. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  146. 

7t.  A stroke ; a touch ; a trick. 

It  hath  been  the  cast  of  all  traitors  to  pretend  nothing 
against  the  king’s  person. 

Latimer,  4th  Serni.  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 
Another  cast  of  their  politicks  Avas  that  of  endeavouring 
to  impeach  an  innocent  lady.  Swift. 

8.  Motion  or  turn  (of  the  eye) ; direction,  look, 
or  glance ; hence,  a slight  squint : as,  to  have 
a cast  in  one’s  eye. 

They  ...  let  you  see  with  one  cast  of  an  eye. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals. 

9.  A twist  or  contortion.  [Scotch.]  — 10. 
Bent;  tendency. 

There  is  such  a mirthful  cast  in  his  behaviour,  that  he 
is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed.  Addison. 

1 1 . Manner ; outward  appearance ; air ; mien ; 
style. 

New  names,  new  dressings,  and  the  modern  cast. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  To  Sir  R.  Fanshaw. 

12.  A tinge ; a shade  or  trace;  a slight  color- 
ing, or  a slight  degree  of  a color:  as,  a cast  of 
green. 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
There  was  a soft  and  pensive  grace, 

A cast  of  thought  upon  her  face, 

That  suited  well  the  forehead  high, 

The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  iv.  5. 

13.  That  which  is  formed  by  founding;  any- 
thing shaped  in  or  as  if  in  a mold  while  in 
a fluid  or  plastic  state;  a casting:  often  used 
figuratively. 

Something  of  a neat  cast  of  verse.  Pope,  Letters. 

Cunning  casts  in  clay.  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxx. 

14.  An  impression  formed  in  a mold  or  matrix ; 
in  geol.,  the  impression  of  an  animal  of  a for- 
mer epoch  left  in  soft  earth  which  has  become 
stone : as,  a cast  of  a man’s  face  taken  in  plas- 
ter; a cast  of  a trilobite. 

At  Valdivia  there  is  some  sandstone  with  imperfect 
casts  of  shells,  which  possibly  may  belong  to  the  recent 
period.  Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  414. 
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Hence — 15.  An  impression  in  general;  an 
imparted  or  derived  appearance,  character,  or 
characteristic ; stamp. 

Weepest  thou  to  take  the  cast 
Of  those  dead  lineaments  that  near  thee  lie? 

Tennyson , Sonnets  to  a Coquette,  iii. 
16.  One  of  the  worm-like  coils  of  sand  pro- 
duced by  the  lugworm. — 17.  In  founding:  (a) 
A tube  of  wax  fitted  into  a mold.  (&)  A hollow 
cylindrical  piece  of  brass  or  copper,  slit  in  two 
lengthwise,  to  form  a canal  or  conduit  in  a 
mold  for  conveying  metal,  (c)  A small  brass 
funnel  at  one  end  of  a mold  for  casting  pipes, 
by  means  of  which  the  melted  metal  is  poured 
into  the  mold,  (d)  The  type  or  plate  made 
from  melted  type-metal  by  a type-founder  or 
stereotyper.  ( e ) The  act  of  founding  or  mak- 
ing printing-types  or  electroplates. — 18.  A 
mass  of  feathers,  fur,  bones,  or  other  indigesti- 
ble matters  ejected  from  the  stomach  by  a hawk 
or  other  bird  of  prey.  Also  called  casting . 

The  coarser  parts  of  the  useless  matters  are  probably 
rejected  by  the  mouth,  as  a hawk  or  an  owl  rejects  his 
casts.  Huxley , Crayfish,  p.  67. 

And  where  the  two  contrived  their  daughter’s  good, 

Lies  the  hawk’s  cast,  the  mole  has  made  his  run. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 
19.  An  assignment  of  the  parts  of  a play  to  the 
several  actors ; the  company  of  actors  to  whom 
the  parts  of  a play  are  assigned:  as,  the  play 
was  produced  with  a very  strong  cast. — 20.  An 
allowance  ; an  amount  given,  as  of  food : as,  a 
cast  of  hay  for  the  horses. 

I hope  she’ll  be  ruled  in  time,  . . . and  not  be  carried 
away  with  a cast  of  manchets,  a bottle  of  wine,  or  a cus- 
tard. Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  ii.  3. 

21 . A couple ; a pair : used  especially  of  hawks. 

It  sprung 

From  a mere  trifle  first,  a cast  of  hawks, 

Whose  made  the  swifter  flight,  whose  could  mount  highest. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  2. 

Yonder’s  a cast  of  coach-mares  of  the  gentlewoman’s,  the 
strangest  cattle  ! Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  1. 

22.  Assistance;  a lift;  especially^  a seat  ac- 
corded a pedestrian  or  wayfarer  m a vehicle 
or  other  conveyance  for  a part  of  the  way. 

We  therefore  bargained  with  the  driver  . . . to  give  us 
a cast  to  the  next  stage.  Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  xi. 

In  literature,  quotation  is  good  only  when  the  writer 
whom  I follow  . . . gives  me  a cast. 

Emerson,  Quotation  and  Originality. 

23.  In  beer-making , the  amount  of  water  used 
in  preparing  any  given  amount  of  beer,  or  in 
any  stage  of  the  process  of  brewing.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  mash-tun  into  which  the  crushed  malt 
is  thrown  is  the  first  cast ; subsequent  additions  are  the 
second  cast,  third  cast,  etc. 

24.  In  apiculture , an  after-swarm  of  bees  led 
by  a maiden  queen. — 25.  Yield:  applied  to 
grain-crops.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 26.  Four,  as  a 
unit  of  tale  in  counting  herrings,  haddocks, 
oysters,  etc.,  as  being  the  number  lifted  at 
once  (two  in  each  hand).  [Scotch.]  — 27.  An 
irregular  unit  of  capacity,  about  8 gallons. — 
28f.  A breed;  race;  species — Bridling  cast,  a 
stirrup-cup ; a parting  drink. 

Let’s  have  a bridling  cast  before  you  go. 

Fill 's  a new  Btoop.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  2. 
Cast  after  cast,  a method  of  raising  excavated  material 
from  the  bottom  of  a mine  or  other  working,  by  shovelipg 
it  up  from  one  platform  to  another.— Measuring  cast, 
in  a game,  a cast  or  throw  that  requires  to  be  measured, 
or  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  another  without 
measuring. 

When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  outgo 
So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  casts, 

Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts.  Waller. 

Renal  or  urinary  cast,  a microscopic  subcylindrical  cast 
of  a portion  of  a uriniferous  tubule,  found  in  the  urine  in 
renal  disease.  Hyaline,  granular,  fatty,  epithelial,  blood, 
and  waxy-looking  casts  are  distinguished.  — The  last  cast. 
(a)  The  last  throw  of  the  dice ; the  last  stake  ; the  ventur- 
ing of  all  that  remains  to  one  on  one  throw  or  one  effort ; 
the  last  chance. 

So  Euphues,  which  at  the  first  increasing  of  our  familiar- 
itie,  was  very  zealous,  is  now  at  the  last  cast  become  most 
faithlesse.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  89. 

Will  you  turn  recreant  at  the  last  cast  ? Dry  den. 

(&t)  The  last  gasp ; the  last  extremity. 

Where’s  this  man  now 

That  has  took  all  this  care  and  pains  for  nothing? 

The  use  of  him  is  at  the  last  cast  now. 

Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  iv.  1. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  is  even  now  at  the  last  cast,  and  hath 
lain  speechless  and  without  knowledge  since  yesterday  at 
noon.  Letter  dated  1612. 

[Spenser  uses  utmost  cast  in  the  same  sense. 

Whereas  he  last 

Had  left  that  couple  nere  their  utmost  cast. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  9.] 

To  make  a cast,  to  search  for  the  scent  of  game. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  scent  of  the  otter,  he  often 
escapes  the  hounds,  and  then  a cast  has  to  be  made. 

Fncyc.  Brit.,  XII.  396. 
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cast2t  (kast),  n.  The  older  English  spelling  of 
caste2. 

cast.  Contracted  form  of  casteth,  third  person 
singular  present  tense  of  cast. 
castaldyt,  ».  [Also  castaldie  (Minsheu),  and 
improp.  castaldick  (Kersey),  < ML.  *castaldia, 
gastaldia  (>  It.  castaldia ),  the  office  of  a prefect 
or  steward,  < castaldus,  gastaldus  (>  It.  castaldo, 
dial,  gastaldo),  also  gastaldius,  castaldio(n-), 
gastaldio{n-)  (>  It.  castaldione),  a prefect,  stew- 
ard, prob.  < Goth.  *gastalds,  in  comp,  striving 
to  obtain  or  possess  (possessing),  < gastaldan, 
obtain,  possess  (cf.  AS.  gesteald,  an  abode, 
dwelling),  < ga-  (see  ge-)  + *staldan  = AS. 
stealdan,  possess.]  Stewardship. 

Castalia  (kas-ta'li-a),  n.  [NL. : see  Castalian.] 
1 . A genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  of  the  family 
Iridinidce,  confined  to 
the  fresh  waters  of 
South  America.  The 
best-known  species  is 
C.  ambigua.  The  genus 
was  founded  by  La- 
marck in  1819. — 2.  A 
genus  of  ehretopodous 
annelids,  of  the  family 
Hesionidas. — 3.  A genus 
of  coleopterous  insects. 
Laporte,  1838. — 4.  A genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects.  Boisduval,  1858. — 5.  In  bot.,  see  BTym- 
plieea,  2. 

Castalian  (kas-ta'lian),  a.  [<  L.  Castalis,  be- 
longing to  Castalia,'  Gr.  K aaraUa,  a mythical 
fountain  of  inspiration  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  whose  waters  had  the 
power  of  inspiring  those  who  drank  them ; per- 
haps akin  to  udSap&g,  L.  castus,  pure : see  caste2.] 
Pertaining  to  Castalia. 

Castanea  (kas-ta'ne-a),  to.  [L.,  the  chestnut- 
tree,  a chestnut:  see  chesten,  chestnut. ] A ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  the  family  Fagacese,  consist- 
ing of  trees  or  shrubs  with  straight-veined 
leaves  and  naked  unisexual  flowers,  the  male 
in  catkins  and  the  female  solitary.  The  nuts  are 
contained  in  a prickly  4-valved  envelop.  About  6 species 
are  known,  including  the  common  chestnut,  C.  dentata , 
and  the  chinkapin,  C.  pumila.  See  cut  under  chestnut. 

Castanella  (kas-ta-nel'a),  to.  [NL.,  < L.  cas- 
tanea, a chestnut,"  + dim.  -ella.]  The  typical 
genus  of  radiolarians  of  the  family  Castanellidcc. 
Castanellidae  (kas-ta-nel'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Castanella  + -idee.']  ' A family  of  tripylean  ra- 
diolarians with  a fenestrated  shell  which  is 
spherical,  simple,  and  composed  of  solid  rods, 
and  has  at  one  point  a large  principal  opening, 
often  armed  with  coronal  spicules,  and  with  or 
without  radial  spicules.  It  contains  such  gen- 
era as  Castanella,  Castanidium,  etc. 
castaneous  (kas-ta'ne-us),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *cas- 
taneus,  < castanea,  a chestnut:  see  Castanea.] 
Chestnut-colored;  of  a reddish  or  brownish-red 
color. 

Castanet  (kas'ta-net),  to.  [=  F.  castagnette,  < 
Bp.  castaileta  (=  Pg.  castanheta),  a castanet,  < 
castaha  = Pg.  castanha,  < L. 
castanea,  a chestnut;  from 
the  resemblance.]  One  of  a 
pair  of  slightly  concave 
spoon-shaped  shells  of  ivory 
or  hard  wood,  loosely  fas- 
tened together  at  the  base, 
and  used  (slung  over  the 
thumb)  in  beating  time  to 
music  or  dancing.  Castanets 
are  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  Moors 
as  an  accompaniment  to  their 
dances  and  guitars,  and  are  now 
widely  introduced  among  other  na- 
tions, with  some  variations  of  form. 

Castanopsis  (kas-ta-nop'-  castanets, 
sis),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iidoTavog,  the  chestnut-tree, 
+ Si jug,  appearance.]  A genus  of  shrubs  and 
trees  intermediate  between  the  oak  and  chest- 
nut, of  a dozen  species,  natives  of  eastern  Asia, 
with  one  or  two  species  on  the  Pacific  slope  of 
North  America.  See  chinkapin,  1. 
castaway  (kast'a-wa),  to.  and  a.  [<  cast,  pp.  of 
cas fl,  V.,  + away.]  I.  to.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  has  been  cast  away  or  lost ; specifically, 
a ship  wrecked  or  lost  on  an  unfrequented  coast, 
or  a person  shipwrecked  on  such  a coast. 

A castaway 

Upon  the  lonely  rocks  of  life. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  II.  331. 
Hence — 2.  An  outcast;  a reprobate;  one  mor- 
ally lost  or  ruined. 

But  I keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  ; 
lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I have  preached  to  others, 
I myself  should  be  a castaway.  1 Cor.  ix.  27. 


n.  a.  In  or  pertaining  to  the  state  of  being 
a castaway;  wrecked;  ruined:  as,  a castaway 
ship. 

We  . . . only  remember,  at  our  castaway  leisure,  the 
imprisoned  immortal  soul.  Raleigh,  Hist,  of  World. 

cast-by  (kast'bl),  n.  A discarded  person  or 
thing;  a castaway.  [Scotch.] 

Wha  could  tak  interest  in  sic  a cast-by  as  I am  now? 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xx. 
casteM,  a.  A Middle  English  variant  of  chaste. 
caste2  (kast),  n.  [Formerly  cast,  only  recently 
*as  F.  caste,  < Pg.  casta  (>  Sp.  casta),  breed,  race,  „ 
caste ; first  applied  to  the  classes  of  the  Hindus 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  the  earliest  colo- 
nists in  India ; prop.  fem.  of  casto , < L.  castus , 
pure,  > OF.  chaste,  E.  chaste,  q.  v.]  1.  One  of 

the  artificial  divisions  or  social  classes  into 
which  the  Hindus  are  rigidly  separated  accord- 
ing to  the  religious  law  of  Brahmanism,  and  of 
which  the  privileges  or  disabilities  are  trans- 
mitted by  inherit  ance.  The  original  castes  were  four 
in  number : 1st,  the  Brahmans,  or  the  sacerdotal  caste;  2d, 
the  Kshatriyas,  modern  R,ajputs,  or  military  caste ; 3d, 
the  Vaisyas,  or  husbandmen  and  merchants,  who  have  now 
in  many  districts  become  merged  in  the  second  and  fourth 
castes ; 4th,  the  Sudras,  or  laborers  and  mechanics.  The 
Brahmans  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  mouth 
of  Brahma,  the  Kshatriyas  from  his  arms,  the  Vaisyas 
from  his  belly  and  thighs,  and  the  Sudras  from  his  feet. 
The  Brahman  represents  religion;  the  Kshatriya,  war; 
the  Vaisya,  commerce  and  wealth;  and  the  Sudra,  labor. 
There  are  many  subdivisions  of  caste,  and  although  the 
Sudras  are  degraded  far  below  the  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas, 
and  Vaisyas,  there  are  reckoned  thirty-six  subdivisions 
lower  than  the  Sudras.  Lowest  of  all  are  the  Pariahs,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  of  no  caste,  and  mere  outcasts  from 
humanity.  Of  the  castes,  the  first  three  are  the  natural 
and  gradually  established  divisions  of  the  Aryan  invaders 
and  conquerors  of  India  ; the  fourth  was  made  up  of  the 
subjugated  aborigines.  The  Sanskrit  name  for  caste  is 
varna,  color,  the  different  castes  having  been  at  first 
marked  by  differences  of  complexion,  according  to  race, 
and  in  some  degree  according  to  occupation  and  conse- 
quent exposure.  Besides  the  original  castes,  numerous 
mixed  classes  or  castes  have  sprung  up  in  the  progress 
of  time,  and  are  dependent  upon  trade,  occupation,  or 
profession ; in  fact,  the  essential  principle  in  the  system 
of  caste  is  the  confining  of  employments  to  hereditary 
classes.  Castes  are,  according  to  Indian  social  standards, 
either  “high”  or  “low.”  The  same  term  is  also  used  of 
somewhat  similar  classes  in  other  countries. 

The  system  of  caste  involves  the  worst  of  all  wrongs  to 
humanity — that  of  hallowing  evil  by  the  authority  and 
sanction  of  religion.  Faiths  of  the  W orld,  p.  30. 

To  be  subjugated  by  an  inferior  caste  was  a degradation 
beyond  all  other  degradation.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng. 

Offensive  as  is  the  low-caste  Indian,  ...  I had  rather 
see  the  lowest  Pariahs  of  the  low,  than  a single  trim, 
smooth-faced,  smooth-wayed,  clever  high-caste  Hindoo  on 
my  lands  or  in  my  colony. 

W.  G.  Palgrave,  in  Fortnightly  Rev. 

Hence — 2.  A division  of  society,  or  the  princi- 
ple of  grading  society,  according  to  external 
conditions;  a class  or  grade  separated  from 
others  by  differences  of  wealth,  hereditary  rank 
or  privileges,  or  by  profession  or  employment. 

Where  the  operations  became  hereditary,  a system  of 
castes  arose.  This  system  has  never  been  rigid  in  Western 
Europe,  however,  as  it  has  been  in  India  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  East. 

D.  W.  Ross,  German  Land-holding,  Notes,  p.  134. 

Her  manner  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

The  spirit  of  caste  morally  tortures  its  victims  with  as 
much  coolness  as  the  Indian  tortures  his  enemy. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  221. 
To  lose  caste,  to  be  degraded  from  the  caste  to  which 
one  belongs  ; lose  social  position, 
castellan  (kas'te-lan),  to.  [<  ME.  castellain,  cas- 
telein,  < OF.  castellain,  chastelain,  F.  chatelain 
(cf.  chatelaine ) = Pr.  Sp.  castellan  = Cat.  cas- 
tella  — Pg.  castelldo  = It.  Castellano,  < ML.  cas- 
tellmus,  keeper  of  a castle,  < L.  castellum,  a cas- 
tle : see  castle.]  A governor  or  constable  of  a 
castle.  Also  written  castellain. 

Castellano  (kas-tel-yit'no),  to.  [Sp.,  an  ancient 
Spanish  coin,  the  fiftieth  part  of  a mark  of 
gold,  etc.,  prop,  adj.,  Castilian,  Spanish.  See 
Castilian.]  An  old  Spanish  gold  coin  ; also,  a 
weight  for  gold,  equal  to  71.07  grains, 
castellany  (kas'te-la-ni),  to.  ; pi.  castellanies 
(-niz).  [Same  as  chatellany  (<  F.  chatellenie) ; 
= Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  castellania,  < ML.  castellania, 

< castellanus,  a castellan : see  castellan.]  The 
jurisdiction  of  a castellan ; the  lordship  belong- 
ing to  a castle,  or  the  extent  of  its  land  and  ju- 
risdiction. Also  called  chatellany. 

Earl  Allan  has  within  his  castellany,  or  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  castle,  200  manors,  all  but  one. 

Kelham , Domesday  Book,  p.  147. 

castellar  (kas'te-lar),  a.  [<  ML.  as  if  *castel- 
laris,  < L.  castellum,  castle : see  castle.]  Be- 
longing or  pertaining  to  a castle. 

Ancient  castellar  dungeons.  Walpole,  Letters,  IV.  480. 


castellate 
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casting-weight 


castellate  (kas'te-lat),  re.  [<  ML.  castellatum, 
the  precinct  of  a castle,  < L.  castellum,  a castle.] 
A lordship  or  castellany. 

Here  we  entered  into  the  province  of  Candia,  and  the 
castellate  of  Kenurio. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  249. 

castellated  (kas'te-la-ted),  a.  [<  ML.  castel- 
latus,  pp.  of  castcllare,  furnish  with  turrets  or 
battlements,  fortify,  < L.  castellum,  a castle: 
see  castle.']  1.  Furnished  with  turrets  and  bat- 
tlements, like  a castle ; built  in  the  style  of  a 
castle : as,  a castellated  mansion. 

The  room  lay  in  a high  turret  of  the  castellated  abbey. 

Poe , Tales,  I.  461. 

2.  Inclosed  in  a building,  as  a fountain  or  cis- 
tern. Johnson. 

castellation  (kas-te-la'shon),  re.  [<  ML.  cas- 
tellatioln-),  < castellare:  see  castellated.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  castellated. — 2.  The  act  of 
fortifying  a house  and  rendering  it  a castle,  or 
of  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a castle  by  pro- 
viding it  with  battlements,  etc. 
castellet  (kas'te-let),  n.  [<  ME.  castelet,  < OF. 
castelet,  F.  chdtelet  = Pr.  castelet  = Sp.  castil- 
lejo  = Pg.  castellejo,  castellete  = It.  castelletto,  < 
ML.  castelletum,  like  castellulum,  dim.  of  L.  cas- 
tellum, a castle:  see  castle  and  -et.]  A small 
castle ; a peel-tower  or  other  fortified  residence 
too  small  to  rank  as  a castle.  Also  written  cas- 
tlet.  [Rare.] 

castelryt,  ».  See  castlery. 

castent.  Obsolete  past  participle  of  cast1. 

^Chaucer. 

caster  (kas'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  castere;  < cast1,  v., 
+ -er1.]  1.  One  who  casts,  (a)  One  who  throws 

dice ; a gambler. 

The  jovial  caster’s  set,  and  seven’s  the  nick, 

Or — done  ! — a thousand  on  the  coming  trick. 

Byron , Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
(6)  One  who  computes ; a calculator ; especially,  a calcu- 
lator of  nativities. 

In  licnesse  of  a deuynour  and  of  a fals  castere  he  eymeth 
that  he  knowith  not.  Wyclif,  Prov.  xxiii.  7 (Oxf.). 

(c)  One  who  assigns  the  parts  of  a play  to  the  actors,  (d) 
One  who  makes  castings ; a founder. 

2.  A vessel  used  to  contain  things  in  a powder- 
ed, liquid,  or  vaporous  form,  and  to  cast  them 
out  when  needed;  specifically,  a bottle,  vial, 
cruet,  or  other  small  vessel  used  to  contain  con- 
diments for  the  table ; also,  a stand  containing 
a set  of  such  vessels.  See  casting-bottle,  pepper- 
caster,  etc. 

Thuribulus,  a castere  of  cense. 

.4.  S.  and  Old  Eng.  Vocab.  (2d  ed.  Wright), 
[col.  616,  1.  21. 

3.  A small  wheel  on  a swivel,  attached  to  the 
leg  of  a piece  of  furniture,  in  order  to  facilitate 

moving  about  without  lifting, 
in  this  sense  also  improperly 
spelled  castor. — 4f.  A cloak. 
JJekher. — 5.  A horse  sold  out  of 
a regiment  as  useless.  [Anglo- 
Ind.] 

-caster.  A suffix  in  place-names, 
appearing  in  several  other 
forms,  as  -cester,  -Chester.  See 
Chester. 

Tabie-ieg  caster,  caster-wheel  (kas'tfcr-hwel),  n. 
roller!;  c.a“tifrictio1'  A wheel  which  turns  about  an 
axis  held  in  a stock,  which  itself 
turns  on  a pivot  or  vertical  spindle  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  in  front  of  the  bearing- 
point  of  the  face  of  the  wheel:  a construction 
which  enables  the  wheel  to  swerve  readily  to 
either  side  of  the  lin  e of  draft.  It  is  a very  com- 
mon attachment  to  agricultural  implements,  as 
plows,  harvesters,  etc. 

castetet, re.  A Middle  English  form  of  chastity. 
cast-gate  (kast'gat),  n.  In  founding,  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  metal  is  poured  into  a 
mold. 

castice  (kas'tis),  n.  [=  F.  castice  = Sp.  castizo, 
< Pg.  castiqo,  prop,  an  adj.,  castigo,  fern,  castica, 
of  good  birth,  < casta,  race,  family:  see  caste2.] 
A person  of  Portuguese  parentage  born  and. 
living  in  the  East  Indies.  Compare  creole. 
Also  spelled  castees. 

castificationt  (kas'-  ti-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  as 
if  *castificatto(n-),  < castificafe,  pp.  castificatus, 
purify,  < L.  castus,  pure,  chaste,  4-  -ficare,  < fa- 
cere,  make.]  The  process  of  making  chaste; 
purification  in  a moral  sense;  chastity;  purity. 

Let  no  impure  spirit  defile  the  virgin  purities  and  “ cas- 
tijications  of  the  soul,”  as  St.  Peter’s  phrase  is. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  708. 

castigate  (kas'ti-gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cas- 
tigated, ppr.  castigating.  [<  L.  castigatus,  pp. 
of  castigare,  purify,  correct,  chastise,  < castus, 
pure  (>  E.  chaste),  + agere,  do,  make;  cf.  pur- 


gare  (>  E.  purge),  < purus,  pure,  + agere.  Older 
E.  forms  from  castigare  are  chasten  and  chas- 
tise, q.\.]  1.  To  chastise;  punish  by  stripes; 

correct  or  punish,  in  general. 

If  thou  didst  put  this  sour-cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  't  were  well. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 
2.  To  subject  to  a severe  and  critical  scrutiny; 
criticize  for  the  purpose  of  correcting;  emend: 
as,  to  castigate  the  text  of  an  author. 

He  had  adjusted  and  castigated  the  then  Latin  Vulgate. 

Bentley,  Letters,  p.  237. 

A castigated  copy  of  it  [a  work  of  Cervantes]  was  printed 
by  Arrieta.  Ticknor , Span.  Lit.,  II.  122. 

castigation  (kas-ti-ga'shon),  n.  [<  castigate : 
see  - ation.~\  The  act  of  castigating,  (a)  Punish- 
ment by  whipping  ; correction ; chastisement ; discipline. 

Violent  events  do  not  always  argue  the  anger  of  God ; 
even  death  itself  is,  to  his  servants,  a fatherly  castigation. 

Bp.  Hall , The  Seduced  Prophet. 

The  keenest  castigation  of  her  slanderers.  Irving, 
(b)  Critical  scrutiny  and  emendation ; correction  of  tex- 
tual errors. 

castigator  (kas'ti-ga-tor),  n.  [=  Pr.  castigador 
- Sp.  Pg.  castigador,  < L.  castigator,  < castigare  : 
see  castigate.]  One  who  castigates  or  corrects. 

castigatory  (kas'ti-ga-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
castigatorius,  < castigator,  a corrector : see  cas- 
tigator.] I.  a.  Serving  to  castigate;  tending 
to  correction;  corrective;  punitive. 

Penalties  . . . either  probatory,  castigatory , or  exem- 
plary. Abp.  Bramhall,  Against  Hobbes. 

ii.  n. ; pi.  castigatories  (-riz).  Something  that 
serves  to  castigate  ; specifically,  an  apparatus 
formerly  used  in  punishing  scolds.  Also  called 
ducking-stool  and  trebucket. 

Castile  soap.  See  soap. 

Castilian  (kas-til'ian),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Castil- 
ian = Pg.  Castelhano,  < Sp.  Castellano,  < Castilla, 
Castile ; so  called  from  the  numerous  forts  ( cas - 
tillos:  see  castle)  erected  on  the  frontiers.]  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  Castile  (formerly  written  Cas- 
tille),  a former  kingdom  in  the  central  part  of 
Spain,  now  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Old 
and  New  Castile. — Castilian  furnace.  See  furnace. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  or  a native  of  Castile. 

Castilla (kas-til'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Sp.  Castilla,  Cas- 
tile: see  Castilian.]  A genus  of  plants,  of  two 
or  three  arboreous  species,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  belonging  to  the  family  Moracese,  and 
allied  to  the  breadfruit,  c.  elastica  is  valuable  as 


Floweringf  Branch  of  Castilla  elastica. 


the  source  of  the  india-rubber  of  Central  America.  The 
milky  juice  of  the  tree  is  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  bark, 
and  is  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  alum  or  of  a decoc- 
tion of  the  moon-plant,  Calonyction  Bona-nox.  A large 
tree  is  said  to  yield  eight  gallons  of  milk  when  first  cut, 
each  gallon  making  about  two  pounds  of  rubber. 

Castilleja  (kas-ti-le'ya),  n.  [NL.,  < Castillejo, 
a Spanish  botanist.]  ’ A large  genns  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  of  the  family  Scrophulariacex, 
mostly  perennials,  natives  of  North  America 
and  Asia.  Thereareabout45speciesintheTJnitedStates. 
Their  yellow,  purple,  or  scarlet  flowers  are  in  terminal 
spikes,  with  large  colored  bracts  often  more  showy  than 
the  flowers.  C.  coccinea,  the  common  species  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  is  popularly  known  as  painted-cup. 

casting  (kas'ting),  n.  [ME.  casting;  verbal  n. 
of  cast1,  ».]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  founding. 

It  is  no  coining,  sir, 

It  is  but  casting.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 
2.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  process  of  taking  easts 
or  impressions  of  statues,  medals,  etc.,  in  clay, 
pitch,  plaster,  or  fused  metal. — 3.  That  which 
has  been  cast,  or  formed  by  running  melted 
metal  into  a mold  of  any  desired  form.  When 
used  without  qualification,  the  word  usually  de- 
notes a casting  of  iron. — 4.  Anything  appear- 
ing as  if  cast  in  a mold ; specifically,  a string- 
shaped mass  of  earth  voided  by  an  earthworm ; 
a worm-cast. 

I resolved  ...  to  weigh  all  the  castings  thrown  up 
within  a given  time  in  a measured  space,  instead  of  ascer- 
taining the  rate  at  which  objects  left  on  the  surface  were 
buried  by  worms.  Darwin,  The  Earth-worm. 


5f.  Vomiting;  vomit. 

The  hound  turnyde  agen  to  his  castyng. 

Wyclif,  2 Pet.  ii.  22. 
6.  Same  as  cast 1,  18. — 7f.  A purge  consisting 
of  pellets  of  hemp,  cotton,  feathers,  or  the  like, 
given  to  hawks. 

Ric.  We  have  been  used  too  long  like  hawks  already. 

Ubald.  We  are  not  so  high  in  our  flesh  now  to  need  cast- 
ing. Massinger,  The  Picture,  v.  1. 

8f.  Contrivance;  distribution;  arrangement. 

Distributio  is  that  useful  casting  of  all  rooms  for  office, 
entertainment,  or  pleasure.  Wotton , Elem.  of  Architecture. 

9.  In  sail-making , the  calculated  dimensions 
and  shape  of  each  cloth  in  a sail. — 10f.  Luck, 
as  in  casting  dice. 

Tai.  I’d  beastly  casting,  Jack. 

Jack.  O,  abominable,  sir  1 you  had  the  scurviest  hand. 

Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  iv.  2. 

Chilled  casting,  a casting  which  has  been  chilled,  either 
by  casting  it  in  contact  with  something  which  will  rapidly 
conduct  heat  from  it,  as  a cool  iron  mold,  or  by  sudden 
cooling  from  high  temperatures  by  exposure  to  air  or  wa- 
ter. The  effect,  in  the  case  of  iron,  is  to  produce  a sur- 
face of  great  hardness  which  will  withstand  wear.  Such 
castings  are  used  for  many  purposes,  as  for  railroad  car- 
wheels,  rolls,  anvils,  jaws  of  crushing-machines,  stamps, 
etc.— Clich6  casting.  See  clichL—  Compression 
casting,  a method  of  casting  in  molds  of  potters'  clay, 
with  sufficient  pressure  to  force  the  metal  into  the  most 
delicate  tracery  left  by  the  pattern.  It  is  used  in  casting 
stamps,  letters  and  numbers  for  houses,  house-builders' 
hardware,  etc.— Dry  casting,  a method  of  casting  in 
which  the  molds  are  made  of  sand  and  afterward  dried. 

casting-bottlet  (kas'ting-bot"l),  n.  A small 
vial  for  holding  or  for  sj>rinkling  perfumes ; a 
caster.  Also  called  casting-glass. 

Enter  Secco  with  a casting -bottle,  sprinkling  his  hat  and 
face,  and  a little  looking-glass  at  his  girdle,  setting  his 
countenance.  Ford,  Fancies,  i.  2. 

Hast  thou  no  perfumes  and  sweet  bags,  or  any  handsome 
casting  bottles  of  the  newest  mode? 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  II.  6. 

casting-box  (kas'ting-boks),  re.  1.  In  founding, 
a flask  which  holds  the  mold.— 2f.  Probably, 
a small  box  used  like  a casting-bottle. 

They  have  a chain, 

My  rings,  my  casting-box  of  gold,  my  purse  too. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  iii.  5. 

casting-glasst  (kas'ting-glas),  re.  Same  as 
casting-bottle. 

His  civet  and  his  casting-glass 
Have  helpt  him  to  a place  amongst  the  rest. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 

casting-ladle  (kas'ting-la/dl),  n.  An  iron 
ladle  with  handles,  used  to  pour  molten  metal 
into  a mold. 

casting-net  (kas'ting -net),  n.  A net  which 
is  cast  and  immediately  drawn,  in  distinction 
from  one  which  is  set. 

We  Govern  this  War  as  an  unskilful  Man  does  a Cast- 
ing-Net. Selden , Table-Talk,  p.  116. 

casting-pit  (kas'ting-pit),  n.  The  space  in  a 
foundry  in  which  the  molds  are  placed  and  the 
castings  made.  In  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
steel -works  the  casting-pit  is  the  space  uti- 
lized for  casting  the  molten  steel  into  the  cast- 
iron  ingot-molds.  In  modem  practice  these  ingot- 
molds  are  carried  on  carefully  covered  iron  cars,  which 
are  brought  in  at  one  end  of  the  casting-pit  and  led 
out  at  the  other  end,  on  tracks,  carrying  the  solidifying 
steel  ingot. 

casting-pot  (kas'ting-pot),  n.  A pot  or  cruci- 
ble of  plumbago,  fire-clay,  or  other  material, 
in  which  metals  or  other  fusible  substances  are 
melted. 

casting-press  (kas'ting -pres),  n.  A press  in 
which  metal  is  cast  under  pressure. 

casting-slab  (kas'ting -slab),  n.  In  glass- 
manuf .,  the  slab  or  plate  of  a casting-table. 

casting-table  (kas'ting-ta/bl),  n.  In  glass- 
mannf.,  a table  on  which  molten  glass  is  poured 
in  making  plate-glass,  its  top  is  a large  polished 
plate  of  metal,  commonly  iron,  having  metal  flanges  of  the 
same  depth  as  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  to  keep  the  glass 
from  running  off  at  the  sides.  A massive  copper  cylin- 
der extends  entirely  across  the  table,  resting  on  the  side 
flanges,  and  this,  being  set  in  motion,  spreads  the  glass  out 
into  a sheet  of  uniform  breadth  and  thickness. 

casting-vote  (kas'ting-vot'),  n.  The  vote  of 
a presiding  officer  in  an  assembly  or  council, 
thrown  to  decide  a question  when  the  votes  cast 
by  the  members  are  equally  divided,  if  the  pre- 
siding officer  is  a member  of  the  body,  he  may  give  the  cast- 
ing-vote, although  he  has,  by  already  voting  as  a mem- 
ber, created  the  tie  or  equal  division.  [Commonly  written 
as  two  words.] 

In  the  time  of  Hastings  the  Governor  had  only  one  vote 
in  council,  and,  in  case  of  an  equal  division,  a casting  vote. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

casting-weight  (kas'ting-wat),  re.  A weight 
that  turns  the  scale  of  a balance,  or  makes  one 
side  preponderate. 


casting-weight 

A man’s  true  merit  ’tis  not  hard  to  find ; 

But  each  man’s  secret  standard  in  his  mind, 

That  casting -weight  pride  adds  to  emptin^Ssy 
This,  who  can  gratify,  for  who  can  guess? 

Pope , Prol.  to  Satires,  L 177* 

cast-iron  (kast ' l " era),  n.  and  a.  I.  n . Ilftn 
which,  has  been  cast,  that  is,  melted  and  run  into 
a mold  in  which  it  assumes  the  desired  form. 
Most  cast-iron  is  pig-iron  which  has  been  remelted  in  a 
cupola  furnace;  but  some  castings  for  special  purposes 
are  made  by  remelting  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  and 
occasionally  direct  from  the  blast-furnace.  The  iron  made 
from  ore  by  smelting  in  the  blast-furnace  is  in  fact  cast- 
iron,  and  its  properties  are  not  altered  by  remelting,  but 
it  is  commonly  known  as  pig-iron , or  simply  as  pig.  See 
foundry  and  iron. 

II.  a.  1.  Made  of  east-iron:  as,  a cast-iron 
pot.— 2.  Having  the  qualities  of  or  resembling 
east-iron;  hence,  inflexible;  unyielding:  as,  a 
cast-iron  rule. 

His  [Spenser’s]  fine  ear,  abhorrent  of  barbarous  disso- 
nance, . . . made  possible  the  transition  from  the  cast- 
iron  stiffness  of  “Ferrex  and  Porrex”  to  the  Damascus 
pliancy  of  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare. 

Lowell,  If.  A.  Hev.,  CXX.  361. 

cast-knitting  (kast'nit//ing),  it.  That  kind  of 
knitting  in  which  the  needle  is  passed  through 
the  mesh  from  the  inside  of  the  piece  of  hosiery 
which  is  being  knitted,  and  the  yarn  with 
which  the  new  mesh  is  made  is  held  on  the 

^outside. 

castle  (kas'l),  n.  [<  ME.  castle,  castel,  a castle, 
village,  < AS.  castel,  a village,  = D.  Icastecl  = 
Ieel.  kastali  = Sw.  Tcastell  = Dan.  lcastel  = OP. 
castel,  chastel,  P.  castel,  chdteau  (>  E.  chateau) 
= Pr.  castelh  = Cat.  castell  = Sp.  castillo  = Pg. 
It.  castello,  < L.  castellum,  a castle,  fort,  citadel, 
stronghold,  dim.  of  castrum,  a castle,  fort,  for- 
tified place,  usually  in  pi.  castra,  an  encamp- 
ment, a camp,  a military  station,  a town  of 
military  origin  (>  AS.  ceaster:  see  -caster  and 
Chester)-,  connected  with  casa,  a cottage,  hut: 
see  casa,  casino,  cassock,  etc.]  1.  A building, 
or  series  of  connected  buildings,  fortified  for 
defense  against  an  enemy;  a fortified  resi- 
dence ; a fortress.  Castles,  in  the  sense  of  fortified 
residences,  were  an  outgrowth  or  institution  of  feudalism, 
and  were  first  brought  to  a high  pitch  of  strength  and 
completeness  by  the  Normans.  In  England  there  were  few 


Castle  of  Coucy,  Aisne,  France.  (From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “Diet,  de 
l’Architecture.” ) 

or  no  castles,  properly  speaking,  till  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  after  which  a great  many  were  constructed 
on  the  Norman  model.  At  first  the  donjon  or  keep  was  the 
only  part  of  the  castle  of  great  strength,  and  the  other 
buildings  in  connection  with  it  were  of  a more  or  less  tem- 
porary nature.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the  de- 
sign of  the  castle  became  more  fully  developed,  and  the  keep 
formed  only  the  central  part  of  a group  of  buildings,  all 
supporting  one  another,  and  mutually  contributing  to  the 
strength  and  commodiousness  of  the  whole.  The  cut 
shows  the  castle  of  Coucy,  near  Laon,  France,  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  foreground  is  the  outer  bailey 
or  esplanade,  fortified,  and  containing  a chapel,  stables,  and 
other  buildings.  The  outer  entrance  to  this  was  formed 
by  a barbican  or  antemural  (see  plan  under  antemural ).  a 
is  the  foss,  20  yards  broad;  b,  the  gate,  approached  by 
two  swing-bridges,  defended  by  two  guard-rooms,  and  hav- 
ing a double  portcullis  within,  giving  entrance  to  vaulted 
guard-rooms  with  sleeping- apartments,  etc.,  above,  c;  d, 
inner  bailey  or  courtyard ; e,  covered  buildings  for  the 
men  defending  the  walls  or  curtains ; /,  apartments  for 
the  family,  entered  by  the  grand  staircase,  g ; h,  great 
hall,  with  storerooms  and  vaults  below  ; i,  donjon  or  keep 
(the  chapel  is  seen  behind  it),  the  strongest  part  of  the 
castle,  with  walls  of  immense  thickness,  suited  to  form 
the  last  retreat  of  the  garrison.  At  A;  is  a postern  lead- 
ing from  the  donjon  and  communicating  with  an  outer 
postern,  drawbridge,  etc.;  I,  m,  n , o are  the  chief  towers 
flanking  the  outer  walls. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Mount  Syon  is  a faire  Castelle  and  a 
strong,  that  the  Soudan  leet  make. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  92. 
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Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a siege  to  scorn. 

Shah. , Macbeth,  v.  5. 

The  house  of  every  ohfe  is  to  hittV  &s  his  castle  and  for- 
tress, as  well  for  defence  against  injury  and  violence  as 
for  his  repose. 

Sir  E.  Coke , Reports,  Semayne's  Case,  v.  fol.  Ola. 

2.  In  her.,  a representation  of  two  or  more 
towers  connected  by  curtains,  often  having  a 
gateway  in  one  of  the  curtains,  and  always  em- 
battled* When  the  towers  are  represented  with  the 
windows  and  the  joints  between  the  stones  of  colors  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  wall,  they  are  said  to  be  masoned 
or  windowed  gules,  or,  or  the  like.  When  the  windows 
are  shown  of  the  color  of  the  field,  the  castle  is  said  to  be 
voided  of  the  field,  or  sometimes  ajourd.  The  door  is  called 
the  port;  if  it  has  a portcullis,  this  and  its  color  are  men- 
tioned in  the  blazon. 

3.  The  house  or  mansion  of  a person  of  rank  or 
wealth : somewhat  vaguely  applied,  but  usually 
to  a large  and  more  or  less  imposing  building. — 

4.  A piece  made  in  the  form  of  a castle,  donjon, 
or  tower,  used  in  the  game  of  chess ; the  rook. 
— 5.  A kind  of  helmet. — 6.  Nant.,  a kind  of 
fighting-tower  formerly  erected  on  war-galleys, 
etc.,  near  the  how  and  stern,  and  called  re- 
spectively forecastle  and  aftcastle.  See  cut  un- 
der cadenas. — A castle  in  the  air,  or  in  Spain,  a 
visionary  project ; a vague  imagination  of  possible  wealth, 
fame,  happiness,  or  the  like ; a day-dream.  (See  below.) — 
To  build  castles  in  Spain,  to  build  castles  in  the  air. 
(See  below. ) The  origin  of  this  phrase  (which  is  traced  back 
in  French  literature  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  Eng- 
lish to  the  fourteenth)  is  doubtful.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  the  boasting  by  Spanish  adventurers  in  France  of  their 
lordly  residences,  which  existed  only  in  their  imaginations; 
and  less  probably  to  a supposed  prohibition  at  some  time 
against  th  e erection  of  fortifications  in  Spain.  Littrd  thinks 
the  idea  is  simply  that  of  an  imaginary  castle  in  any  foreign 
country,  other  names  having  been  similarly  used,  and  that 
of  Spain  prevailing  as  most  familiar;  to  which  may  be 
added  that  its  real  origin  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  no- 
tion, always  prevalent,  of  the  attainment  of  great  wealth 
through  emigration  or  foreign  adventure. 

Thou  shalt  make  castels  thanne  in  Spayne, 

And  dreme  of  joye,  alle  but  in  vayne. 

Pom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  2573. 
To  build  (or  maket)  castles  in  the  air,  to  form  schemes 
that  have  no  practical  foundation ; entertain  projects  that 
cannot  he  carried  out ; indulge,  either  seriously  or  in  mere 
play  of  the  imagination,  in  pleasing  day-dreams,  especial- 
ly of  great  wealth  or  power. 

When  I build  castles  in  the  aire. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  Author’s  Abstract. 


lany.)  1 . The  government  of  a castle ; tenure 
of  a castle. 

The  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  . . . are  chief  banner- 
bearers  of  London  in  fee,  for  the  castelry  which  he  and 
his  ancestors  have,  of  Baynard’s  castle  in  the  said  city. 

Blount , Ancient  Tenures,  p.  116. 
2.  A demain  or  fief  maintaining  a castle. 

castle-stead  (kas'l-sted),  n.  A castle  and  the 
buildings  belonging  to  it. 

castlet  (kast'let),  n.  Same  as  castellet. 

castle-town  (kas'l-toun),  n.  [ME.  casteltun,  < 
castel,  castle,  + tun,  town.]  The  hamlet  close 
hy  or  under  the  walls  or  protection  of  a castle : 
hence  Castletown,  Castleton,  the  names  of  sev- 
eral towns  and  villages  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

castle-ward  (kas'l-ward),  n.  Same  as  castle- 
guard. 

castlewick  (kas'l-wik),  n.  The  territory  at- 
tached to  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a castle. 

castlingt  (kast'ling),  n.  and  a.  [<  cast1,  v.,  I., 
16,  + dim.  - ling 1.]  I.  n.  An  abortion. 

We  should  rather  rely  on  the  urine  of  a castling’s  blad- 
der. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

II.  a.  Abortive.  S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

Castnia  (kast'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1807).] 
The  typical  genus  of  moths  of  the  family  Cast- 
niidee. 

castnian  (kast'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  NB.  Cast- 
nia + - an. ] I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  genus  Castnia. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  genus  Castnia  or  fam- 
ily Castniidce. 

Castniidae  (kast-nl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Castnia 
+ -idee.)  A family  of  Lepidoptera,  comprising 
the  moths  which  connect  the  sphinxes  with 
the  butterflies,  typified  hy  the  genus  Castnia. 
They  are  sometimes  called  moth-sphinxes. 

castniold  (kast'ni-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Castnia  4- 
-oid.)  I.  a.  Besembling  a moth  of  the  genus 
Castnia : as,  a castnioid  butterfly. 

II.  n.  A hesperian  butterfly  of  the  tribe 
Castnioides. 

Castnioides  (kast-ni-oi'dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Castnia  + - oieles .]  A tribe  of  hesperian  lepi- 
dopterons  insects  combining  in  some  respects 
the  characters  both  of  moths  and  of  butterflies. 


I build  great  castles  in  the  skies, 

. . . rear'd  and  raz'd  yet  without  hands. 

K.  of  Stirling,  Sonnets,  vi. 

We  had  no  right  to  build  castles  in  the  air  without  any 
material  for  building,  and  have  no  ground  for  complaint 
when  the  airy  fabric  tumbles  about  our  ears. 

H.  N.  Oxenham , Short  Studies,  p.  21. 
— Syn.  1.  See  fortification. 

castle  (kas'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  castled , ppr. 
castling . [<  castle , n.,  4.]  In  chess,  to  move 

the  king  from  his  own  square  two  squares  to 
the  right  or  left,  and  bring  the  rook  or  castle 
to  the  square  the  king  has  passed  over.  Castling 
is  allowed  only  when  neither  the  king  nor  the  castle  has 
moved,  when  there  is  no  piece  between  them,  and  when 
the  king  is  not  in  check  and  does  not,  in  castling,  move 
over  or  to  a square  which  is  attacked  by  an  enemy’s  man, 
that  is,  through  or  into  check. 

castle-builder  (kas'l-biFder),  n.  1.  One 
who  builds  castles. — 2.  Especially,  one  who 
builds  castles  in  the  air;  a visionary;  a day- 
dreamer. 

I . . . am  one  of  that  species  of  men  who  are  properly 
denominated  castle-builder s,  who  scorn  to  be  beholden  to 
the  earth  for  a foundation.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  167. 

castle-building  (kas'l-biFding),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  building  castles. — 2.  Especially,  building 
castles  in  the  air ; day-dreaming. 

The  pleasant  languor,  the  dreamy  tranquillity,  the  airy 
castle-building  which  in  Asia  stand  in  lieu  of  the  vigorous, 
intensive,  passionate  life  of  Europe. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  23. 

castled  (kas'ld),  a.  [<  castle  + -ed2.]  Fur- 
nished with  a castle  or  castles. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o’er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  55. 

castle-garthf  (kas'l-garth),  n.  The  precincts 
of  a castle;  a castle-yard. 

castle-guard  (kas'l-gard),  n.  1.  The  guard 
which  defends  a castle. — 2.  A feudal  charge 
or  duty  due  from  a tenant  to  his  lord,  payable 
either  in  personal  service  in  defending  the 
lord’s  castle  or  by  commutations  in  money  in 
certain  cases.  Hence  — 3.  The  tenure  or  hold 
which  such  a tenant  had  on  the  land  granted 
him  hy  his  lord. — 4.  The  circuit  around  a cas- 
tle subject  to  taxation  for  its  maintenance. 

Also  called  castle-ward. 

castlery,  castelryt  (kasl-ri,  -tel-ri),  n. ; pi. 

castleries,  castelries t (-riz).  [<  OF.  castellerie,  < 

ML.  castellaria,  equiv.  to  castellania : see  castel- 


Yucca-borer  ( Mega  thymus  yucca). 

<*,  egrg.  enlarged  ; b,  b,  b,  eggs,  natural  size ; c , larva,  just  hatched 
(line  shows  natural  size) ; d,  female  moth. 

but  justly  regarded  as  having  most  affinities 
with  the  latter.  They  are  characterized  by  a small 
head,  a very  large  abdomen,  unarmed  front  tibiae,  and 
very  small  spurs  of  the  middle  and  hind  tibiae.  The  tribe 
was  typified  by  the  yucca-borer,  Megathymus  yuccse , for- 
merly Castnia  yuccse. 

castock  (kas'tok),  n.  Same  as  custock. 
cast-off 1 (kast 'of),  a.  [<  cast 1 (pp.)  + off.) 
Laid  aside ; rejected : as,  cast-off  li  very. 

We  are  gathering  up  the  old  cast-off  clothes  of  others 
intellectually  above  us,  it  is  said. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  154. 

cast-off2  (kast'df),  n.  [<  cast 1 (inf.)  + off.)  1. 
In  firearms,  the  outward  bend  of  a gun-stock, 
hy  which  the  line  of  sight  is  brought  inward 
to  meet  the  eye  more  readily. — 2.  In  printing, 
the  computation  of  the  particular  space  to  he 
allowed  for  each  column  or  division  of  a table, 
a piece  of  music,  or  the  like : as,  to  pass  the 
cast-off  (that  is,  to  communicate  to  other  com- 
positors the  result  of  such  a computation), 
castont,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  capstan. 
castor1  (kas'tor),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  cas- 
*tor  = It.  casiro,  castore,  < L.  castor,  a heaver 
(for  which  the  native  L.  is  fiber  = E.  beaver1),  < 
Gr.  Kaarop,  a beaver,  a word  of  Eastern  origin: 
of.  Skt.  lcasturi,  > Hind.  Malay  kasturi,  musk; 
Pers.  khdz,  a beaver.]  I.  n.  1.  A beaver. — 2. 
[cap.)  Among  French  Canadians,  one  of  the 


castor 
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Skull  of  Beaver  ( Castor  fiber). 


party  which  called  itself  the  national  party,  the 
beaver  being  the  national  emblem  of  Canada. — 

3.  leap.']  [NL.]  A genus  of  sciuromorphic  ro- 
dent mammals,  typical  of  the  family  Castoridce. 
The  type  and  only  living  representative  is  the  beaver, 
Castor  fiber,  of  aquatic  habits,  having  the  feet  4-toed,  the 
fore  feet  small, 
the  hinder  large, 
webbed,  with  the 
second  toe  dou- 
ble-clawed ; the 
tail  broad,  flat, 
oval,  naked,  and 
scaly ; and  the 
body  thick-set, 
especially  be- 
hind. On  each 
side,  above  and 
below,  the  in- 
cisors are  1,  ca- 
nines 0,  premo- 
lars 1,  and  molars  3,  making  20  teeth  in  all.  The  skull  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Sciuridce,  but  lacks  postorbital  pro- 
cesses. See  beaver l. 

4.  A beaver  hat ; by  extension,  a silk  hat. 

I have  always  been  known  for  the  jaunty  manner  in 
which  I wear  my  castor.  Scott. 

“Even  so,”  replied  the  stranger,  making  diligent  use 
of  his  triangular  castor  to  produce  a circulation  in  the 
close  air  of  the  woods.  Cooper , Last  of  Mohicans,  ii. 

5.  A heavy  quality  of  broadcloth  used  for  over- 
coats. 

II.  a.  Made  of  beaver-skin  or  -fur,  or  of  the 
cloth  called  beaver. 

castor2  (kas'tor),  re.  [Also  called  castoreum,  of 
which  castor  is  a shortened  form ; = F.  casto- 
reum = Sp.  castoreo  = Pg.  It.  castoreo,  < L.  cas- 
toreum, < Gr.  naaropiov,  castor,  a secretion  of  the 
beaver,  < merup,  the  beaver:  see  castor1.]  A 
reddish-brown  substance  consisting  of  the  pre- 
putial follicles  of  the  beaver  and  their  contents, 
dried  and  prepared  for  commercial  purposes. 
It  has  a strong,  penetrating,  enduring  odor,  and 
was  formerly  of  high  repute  in  medicine,  but  is 
now  used  chiefly  by  perfumers. 
castor3  (kas'tor),  re.  [Named  from  Castor  in 
Gr.  myth. : see  Castor  and  Pollux .]  A mineral 
found  in  the  island  of  Elba  associated  with 
another  called  pollux.  It  is  a silicate  of  aluminium 
and  lithium,  and  probably  a variety  of  petalite.  It  is 
colorless  and  transparent,  with  a glistening  luster.  Also 
called  castorite. 

castor4,  n.  See  caster,  3. 

Castor  and  Pollux  (kas'tor  and  pol'uks). 
[Named  from  Castor  (Gr.  Kacmop)  and  Pollux 
(Gr.  UoMeviaic),  in  Gr.myth.  twin  sons  of  Zeus 
or  Jupiter,  in  the  form  of  a swan,  and  Leda, 
wife  of  Tyndareus,  king  of  Sparta ; or  produced 
from  two  eggs  laid  by  her,  one  containing  Cas- 
tor and  Clytaemnestra,  the  other  Pollux  (or  Poly- 
deuces) and  Helen ; or  all,  according  to  Homer, 
children  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus,  and  hence 
called  Tmidaridce.  Castor  and  Pollux  are  joint- 
ly called  the  Dioscuri,  sons  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter.] 

1.  In  astron.,  the  constellation  of  the  Twins, 
or  Gemini,  and  also  the  zodiacal  sign  named 
from  that  constellation,  although  the  latter  has 
moved  completely  out  of  the  former.  Castor,  a 
Geminorum,  is  a greenish  star  of  the  magnitude  1.6,  the 
more  northerly  of  the  two  that  lie  near  together  in  the 
heads  of  the  Twins.  Pollux,  p Geminorum,  is  a very  yel- 
low star  of  the  magnitude  1.2,  the  more  southerly  of  the 
same  pair.  See  cut  under  Gemini. 

2.  An  ancient  classical  name  of  the  corposant, 
or  St.  Elmo’s  fire. — 3.  [1.  c.]  The  name  given  to 
two  minerals  found  together  in  granite  in  the 
island  of  Elba.  See  the  separate  names. 

castorate  (kas'to-raft),  n.  [<  castor(ic)  + -ate1.] 
In  chem.,  a salt  produced  from  the  combination 
of  castoric  acid  with  a salifiable  base, 
castor-bean,  n.  See  bean1. 
castoreum  (kas-to're-um),  n.  [L.]  Same  as 
castor 2. 

castoric  (kas-tor'ik),  a.  [<  castor 2 + -ic.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  castoreum:  as, 
castoric  acid. 

Castoridse  (kas-tor'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Castor1, 

3.  + -idee.']  A family  of  sciuromorphic  simplici- 
dent  rodent  quadrupeds,  typified  by  tbe  genus 
Castor,  the  beaver,  its  only  living  representative. 
There  are,  however,  several  fossil  genera,  as  Eueastor  and 
Steneojiber , and  probably  others.  The  tibia  and  fibula 
unite  in  old  age,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  the  sciurine  se- 
ries of  rodents ; the  skull  is  massive,  without  postorbital 
processes ; the  dentition  is  powerful,  with  rootless  or  only 
late-rooting  molars ; clavicles  are  present ; there  is  an  ac- 
cessory carpal  ossicle ; the  salivary  glands  are  enormous, 
and  the  stomach  has  a glandular  appendage  ; the  urogen- 
ital system  opens  into  a cloaca,  and  the  Weberian  bodies 
are  developed  as  a uterus  masculinus ; and  large  preputial 
glands  or  scent-bags  secrete  the  substance  known  as  cas- 
tor. See  cast  or  l and  beaverl. 

castorin,  castorine2  (kas'to-rin),  n.  [<  castor 2 
+ -»»2,  - ine 2-,  = Sp.  castorina .]  An  animal 

principle  obtained  by  boiling  castor  in  six  times 


its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  liquid, 
from  which  the  castorin  is  deposited. 
Castorina  (kas-to-ri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  LL.  castorinus,  of  the  heaver,  < L.  castor  : 
see  castor1.]  The  heaver  tribe : a family  of  ro- 
dent animals,  comprising  the  beaver,  the  coypu, 
and  the  muskrat  or  musquash.  [Not  in  use.] 
castorine1  (kas'to-rin),  n.  [=  F.  castorine,  < 
LL.  castorinus,  of  the  beaver:  see  Castorina .] 
A cotton-velvet  fabric. 
castorine2,  n.  See  castorin. 
castorite  (kas'to-rlt),  n.  [<  castor 3 + -ite2.] 
Same  as  castor 3. 

Castoroides  (kas-to-roi'dez),  n.  [NL.  (J.  W. 
Foster,  1838),  < Cr.  saarup,  castor,  + eMof, 
form.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Casto- 
roidulce.  There  is  but  one  species,  C.  ohioensis,  the  so- 
called  fossil  beaver  of  North  America,  which  was  of  about 
the  size  of  the  black  bear,  and  hence  somewhat  exceeded 
in  size  the  capibara,  the  largest  of  living  rodents.  The 
skull  alone  was  about  a foot  long.  The  known  remains 
are  all  from  Quaternary  deposits,  in  localities  from  Texas 
and  South  Carolina  to  Michigan  and  New  York. 
Castoroididse  (kas-to-roi'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Castoroides  + -*<te.]"  A family  of  rodents,  in- 
stituted for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Casto- 
roides, related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Casto- 
ridee  or  beavers,  and  on  the  other  to  the  chin- 
chillas, cavies,  and  capibaras.  other  genera,  as 
Amblyrhiza  and  Lozomylus,  are  considered  to  he  probably 
referable  to  this  family.  The  skull  resembles  that  of  the 
Castoridce , but  the  dentition  is  entirely  different,  resem- 
bling that  of  chinchillas  and  capibaras. 

castor-oil  (kas'tor -oil'),  re.  [<  castor2  (from 
some  supposed  resemblance  to  that  substance) 


a,  fruit  of  castor-oil 
plant ; b,  seed ; c, 
section  of  same. 


Castor-oil  Plant  ( Ricinus  communis). 

+ oil.]  The  oil  yielded  by  the  seeds  of  Ricinus 
communis  (the  castor-oil  plant),  a native  of  In- 
dia, but  now  distributed  over  all  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe.  The  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  seeds  by  bruising 
them  between  rollers  and  then  pressing 
them  in  hempen  bags  in  a strong  press. 

The  oil  that  first  comes  away,  called 
cold-drawn  castor-oil,  is  reckoned  the 
best ; an  inferior  quality  is  obtained  by 
heating  or  steaming  the  pressed  seeds, 
and  again  subjecting  them  to  pressure. 

The  oil  is  afterward  heated  to  the 
boiling-point,  in  order  to  separate  the 
albumen  and  impurities.  Castor-oil 
is  used  medicinally  as  a mild  but  effi- 
cient purgative.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
fixing  agent  in  cotton-dyeing,  especial- 
ly in  dyeing  a Turkey-red  color  from 
madder.  In  its  saponified  state  it  is 
sold  under  various  names,  as  Turkey  - 
red  oil,  alizarin  oil,  sulphated  oil,  solu- 
ble oil,  etc. — Castor-oil  plant,  the  plant  Ricinus  com- 
munis, which  produces  castor-oil.  It  is  often  cultivated 
for  ornament  under  the  name  of  Palma  Christi,  grows  to 
a height  of  6 or  8 feet  or  more,  with  broad  palmate  leaves, 
and  varies  much  in  the  color  of  its  stem,  leaves,  etc. 

castoryt  (kas'to-ri),  n.  [<  Gr.  saordpiov,  a cer- 
tain color,  neut.  of  Kaarbpiog,  pertaining  to  tbe 
beaver,  < Kaorup,  tbe  beaver : see  castor1,  and 
cf.  castor 2.]  A color  of  an  unknown  shade. 

As  polisht  yvory 

Which  cunning  Craftesman  hand  hath  overlayd 

With  fayre  vermilion  or  pine  Castory. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  41. 

castra,  re.  Plural  of  castrum. 
castrametation  (kas  "tra-me-ta ' skon),  re.  [= 
F.  castrametation  = Sp ."  castrametacioh  = Pg. 
castrametacao  = It.  castrametazione,  < ML.  cas- 
trametatio(n-),  < LL.  castrametari,  pp.  castra- 
metatus,  pitch  a camp,  < L.  castra,  a camp  (see 
castle),  + metari,  measure.]  The  art  or  act  of 
encamping;  the  marking  or  laying  out  of  acamp. 


castrate  (kas'trat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  castrated, 
ppr.  castrating.  [<  L.  castratus,  pp.  of  cas- 
trare  (>  OF.  *castrir,  *castrer  (cf.  castri,  cas- 
trated), F.  chdtrer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  castrar  = It. 
castrare),  castrate,  prune,  curtail,  expurgate; 
akin  to  Skt.  gastra,  a knife.]  1.  To  deprive 
of  the  testicles ; geld;  emasculate. — 2.  In  hot., 
to  deprive  (a  flower)  of  its  anthers.  Darwin. — 

3.  To  remove  something  objectionable  from, 
as  obscene  parts  from  a writing;  expurgate; 
destroy  the  strength  or  virility  of ; emasculate. 

The  following  letter,  which  I have  castrated  in  some 
places.  Addison , Spectator,  No.  179. 

4.  To  take  out  a leaf  or  sheet  from,  and  ren- 
der imperfect ; mutilate. 

A castrated  set  of  Holinshed’s  chronicles.  Todd. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  take  the  vigor  or  spirit 
from;  mortify. 

Ye  castrate  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  shall  obtain  a 
more  ample  reward  of  grace  in  heaven. 

T.  Martin , Marriage  of  Priestes,  Sig.  Y,  i.  b. 
castrate  (kas'trat),  a.  and  re.  [=F  castrat,n., 
= Sp.  castrado,  a.  and  n.,  = Pg.  castrado,  n.,  = 
It.  castrato,  n.,  < L.  castratus,  pp. : see  the 
verb.]  I.  a.  1.  Gelded;  emasculated. — 2.  In 
bot.,  deprived  of  the  anthers ; anantkerous : ap- 
plied to  stamens  or  flowers. 

II.  re.  One  who  or  that  which  has  been  cas- 
trated, gelded,  or  emasculated;  a eunueb. 
castrater  (kas'tra-ter),  re.  [=F.  chdtreur  = Sp. 
Pg.  castrador  = It.  castratore,  < LL.  castrator, 

< L.  castrare : see  castrate,  u.]  One  who  cas- 
trates. 

castrati,  re.  Plural  of  castrato. 
castration  (kas-tra'shon),  re.  [<  ME.  castra- 
*cioun,  < F.  castration  =Pr.  castrado  = Sp.  cas- 
tracion  = Pg.  castragao  = It.  castrazione,  < L. 
castratio{n-),  < castrare,  castrate:  see  castrate, 
v.~]  The  act  of  castrating,  or  state  of  being 
castrated. 

castrato  (kas-tra'to),  re. ; pi.  castrati  (-te).  [It. : 
see  castrate,  a.  and  re.]  A male  person  emas- 
culated during  childhood  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  change  of  voice  which  natu- 
rally occurs  at  puberty;  an  artificial  or  male 
soprano.  The  voice  of  such  a person,  after  arriving  at 
adult  age,  combines  the  high  range  and  sweetness  of  the 
female  with  the  power  of  the  male  voice, 
castrelt,  re.  Same  as  kestrel.  Beau,  and  FI. 
castrensial  (kas-tren'shial),  a.  [<  L.  castrensis 
(>  Sp.  Pg.  It.  castrense),  pertaining  to  a camp, 

< castra,  a camp.]  Belonging  to  a camp.  Sir 
T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

castrensian  (kas-tren'shian),  a.  Same  as  cas- 
trensial. Coles,  1717.  [Rare.] 
castrilt,  «.  Same  as  kestrel. 
castrum  (kas'trum),  re.;  pi.  castra  (-tra).  [L., 

a castle,  fort,  fortress,  a fortified  town,  in  pi. 
castra,  a camp ; hence  ult.  E.  -caster,  Chester, 
and  (through  dim.  castellum)  castle,  q.  v.]  A 
Roman  military  camp.  See  camp2. 

The  ancient  castle  occupies  the  site  of  a Roman  cas- 
trum. Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  254. 

cast-shadow  (kast'shad7/6),  re.  In  painting,  a 
shadow  east  by  an  object  within  the  picture, 
and  serving  to  bring  it  out  against  the  objects 
^behind  it. 

cast-steel  (kast'stel),  re.  Steel  which  has  been 
rendered  homogeneous  by  remelting  in  cruci- 
bles or  pots : for  this  reason  sometimes  called 
crucible  or  homogeneous  steel.  This  process  was  in- 
vented  by  Benjamin  Huntsman  (born  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  in  1704),  and  brought  to  perfection  some  time 
before  1770.  Cast-steel  is  made  by  the  melting  of  blister- 
steel,  bar-iron,  or  puddled  steel,  with  the  addition  of  bar- 
iron,  carbon,  manganese  ore,  or  spiegeleisen,  in  small 
quantities,  according  to  the  character  of  the  steel  desired 
to  be  produced.  The  finest  cast-steel  is  made  from  Swed- 
ish bar-iron  manufactured  from  ore  practically  free  from 
^.sulphur  and  phosphorus.  See  iron  and  steel. 
casual  (kaz'u-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  casuel , < F. 
casuel  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  casual  = It.  casuale , < LL. 
casualis , of  or  by  chance,  < L.  casus  ( casu -), 
chance,  accident,  event,  > E.  case1,  q.  v.]  I. 
a . 1.  Happening  or  coming  to  pass  without 
(apparent)  cause,  without  design  on  the  part  of 
the  agent,  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  or  as 
a mere  coincidence  or  accident;  coming  by 
chance;  accidental;  fortuitous;  indeterminate : 
as,  a casual  encounter. 

Eny  brother  of  this  ffraternyte,  that  hath  don  hys  dew- 
teys  well  and  trewly  to  the  ffraternite,  come  or  fall  to 
pouerte  by  the  visitacion  of  god,  or  by  casuell  auenture, 
and  hath  not  wher-of  to  leve,  that  he  maye  haue,  every 
weke,  of  the  almys.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  319. 

That  which  seemeth  most  casual  and  subject  to  fortune 
is  yet  disposed  by  the  ordinance  of  God. 

Raleigh,  Hist,  of  World. 

He  tells  how  casual  bricks  in  airy  climb 

Encountered  casual  cow-hair,  casual  lime. 

U.  and  J.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 


casual 


852 


cat 


There  is  an  expression,  evidently  not  casual  or  acci- 
dental, but  inserted  with  design.  D.  Webster,  Oct.  12, 1832. 

2.  Occasional ; coming  at  uncertain  times,  or 
without  regularity,  in  distinction  from  stated 
or  regular ; incidental:  as,  casual  expenses. 

Is  it  a certain  business  or  a casual? 

B.  Jonson , Staple  of  News,  iii.  2. 
The  revenue  of  Ireland  certain  and  casual. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 
Any  one  may  do  a casual  act  of  good  nature. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  53. 
Casual  ejector,  in  law,  the  name  given  to  the  defen- 
dant in  the  fictitious  action  of  ejectment  formerly  allowed 
by  the  common  law,  where  the  real  object  of  the  action 
was  to  determine  a title  to  land.  To  form  the  ground  of 
such  an  action,  the  person  laying  claim  to  the  land  granted 
a lease  of  it  to  a fictitious  person,  usually  designated  John 
Doe,  and  an  action  was  then  brought  in  the  name  of  John 
Doe  against  another  fictitious  person,  usually  designated 
Richard  Roe  (the  casual  ejector),  who  was  stated  to  have 
illegally  ejected  John  Doe  from  the  land  which  he  held  on 
lease.  The  landholder  was  permitted  to  defend  in  place 
of  Richard  Roe,  and  thus  the  determination  of  the  action 
involved  the  proving  of  the  lessor’s  right  to  grant  a lease. 
This  fiction  is  now  everywhere  abolished.  =Syn.  1.  Acci- 
dental, Chance , etc.  See  occasional. 

ii.  n.  1.  A person  who  receives  relief  and 
shelter  for  one  night  at  the  most  in  a work- 
house  or  police-station,  or  who  receives  treat- 
ment in  a hospital  for  an  accidental  injury. — 
2.  A laborer  or  an  artisan  employed  only  ir- 
regularly. Mayhem. — Casual  ward,  the  ward  in  a 
workhouse  or  a hospital  where  casuals  are  received, 
casualism  (kaz'u-al-izm),  n.  [<  casual  + -ism.'] 
The  doctrine  that  all  things  are  governed  by 
chance  or  accident.  [Rare.] 
casualist  (kaz'u-al-ist),  n.  [<  casual  + -ist.] 
One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  casualism. 
casuality  (kaz-u-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  casual  + -ity. 

Cf.  casualty.]  The  quality  of  being  casual, 
casually  (kaz'u-al-i),  adv.  [ME.  casuelly,  < 
casuel:  see  casual.]  In  a casual  manner;  ac- 
cidentally; fortuitously;  without  design;  by 
chance:  as,  to  meet  a person  casually ; to  re- 
mark casually. 

Their  gettings  in  this  voyage,  other  commodities,  & 
their  towns,  were  casually  consumed  by  fire. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  757. 
That  it  might  casually  have  been  formed  so. 

Bentley,  Sermons,  v. 
The  squash-vines  were  clambering  tumultuously  upon 
an  old  wooden  framework,  set  casually  aslant  against  the 
fence.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xvi. 

casualness  (kaz'u-al-nes),  n.  [<  casual  + -ness."] 
*The  state  of  being  casual ; casuality. 
casualty  (kaz'u-al-ti),  n. ; pi.  casualties  (-tiz). 
[<  ME.  casuelte , ( OF.  *casuelte,  F.  casualite  = 
Sp.  casualidad  = Pg.  casualidade  = It.  casualitd , 
< ML.  casualitas  (-tat-),<>  LL.  casualis , of  chance, 
casual:  see  casual.~\  1.  Chance,  or  what  hap- 
pens by  chance  ; accident;  contingency. 

Losses  that  befall  them  by  mere  casualty. 

Raleigh,  Essays. 

There  were  some  . . . who  frankly  stated  their  impres- 
sion that  the  general  scheme  of  things,  and  especially  the 
casualties  of  trade,  required  you  to  hold  a candle  to  the 
devil.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  170. 

2.  An  unfortunate  chance  or  accident,  espe- 
cially one  resulting  in  bodily  injury  or  death; 
specifically,  disability  or  loss  of  life  in  battle  or 
military  service  from  wounds,  etc. : as,  the  cas- 
ualties were  very  numerous. 

The  Colonel  was,  early  in  the  day,  disabled  by  a casualty. 

Emerson,  Address,  Soldiers’  Monument,  Concord. 
Numerous  applications  for  pensions,  based  upon  the 
casualties  of  the  existing  war,  have  already  been  made. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  174. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  an  emolument  due  from  a 
vassal  to  his  superior,  beyond  the  stated  yearly 

duties,  upon  certain  casual  events Casualty  of 

wards,  the  mails  and  duties  due  to  the  superiors  in  ward- 
holdings.— Casualty  ward,  the  ward  in  a hospital  in 
which  patients  suffering  from  casualties  or  accidents  are 
treated. 

Casuariidra  (kas//u-a-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Casuarius  + -ides.]  1.  A family  of  struthious 
birds,  of  the  order  or  subclass  Ratitce,  having 
three  toes,  the  wings  rudimentary,  and  the  af- 
tershafts of  the  feathers  highly  developed,  it 
is  confined  to  the  Australian  and  Papuan  regions,  and  is 
divided  into  the  Casuariince  and  the  Dromceirwe , two  sub- 
families which  contain  the  cassowaries  and  the  emus  re- 
spectively. See  cuts  under  cassowary  and  emu. 

2.  The  Casuariince  alone,  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a family,  the  emus  in  this  case  being  sep- 
arated as  another  family,  Dromceidce. 
Casuariinas  (kas-u-ar-i-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Casuarius  4-  4nw.]  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  CasuariidcE,  containing  the  casso- 
waries only,  as  distinguished  from  the  emus, 
and  coextensive  with  the  genus  Casuarius. 
Casuarina  (kas'1u-a-ri'na),  n.  [NL.,  < casua- 
rius,  the  cassowary ; from  the  resemblance  the 
branches  bear  to  the  feathers  of  that  bird.]  1 . A 


genus  of  peculiar  plants,  of  tropical  India, 
Australia,  and  islands  of  the  Malay  archipel- 
ago, and  constituting  the  family  Casuarinaceas. 
They  are  jointed  leafless  trees  and  shrubs,  very  much  like 
gigantic  horsetails  or  equisetums.  Some  of  the  species 
afford  wood  of  extreme  hardness,  as  the  forest  oak  of 
Australia,  C.  suberosa,  etc.,  and  the  she-oak,  C.  stricta. 
See  bee/wood. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 

Casuarinaceae  (kas-u-ar-i-ua/se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Casuarina  + -acese.]  A family  of  plants, 
of  which  Casuarina  is  the  typical  and  only 
genus. 

Casuarius  (kas-u-a/ri-us),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1735):  see  cassowary.]  The  typical  and  only 
genus  of  the  subfamily  Casuariinm  ; the  casso- 
waries.  About  12  different  species  are  known,  one  of  them 
being  the  Struthio  casuarius  of  Linnaeus,  now  known  as 
the  Casuarius  galeatus,  or  C.  emeu,  of  the  island  of  Ceram 
in  the  Moluccas.  Emu  is  said  to  be  the  native  name  of  this 
species  ; but  the  bird  now  called  emu  belongs  to  a differ- 
ent genus  ( Dromceus ) and  subfamily.  The  common  Aus- 
tralian cassowary  is  C.  australis.  C.  bicarunculatus  in- 
habits New  Guinea.  C.  bennetti  is  from  New  Britain.  See 
cassowary. 

Casuaroidese  (kas,/u-a-roi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Casuarius  + -oidece.]  A superfamily  of  birds 
containing  both  the  emus  and  the  cassowaries : 
same  as  Casuariidce,  1. 

casuary  (kas'u-a-ri),  n. ; pi.  casuaries  (-riz).  [< 
NL.  casuarius : see  cassowary.]  A cassowary 
or  an  emu;  any  bird  of  either  of  the  subfami- 
lies Casuariince  and  Vromceince.  P.  L.  Sclater. 
[Rare.] 

casuist  (kaz'h-ist),  n.  [<  F.  casuiste  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  casuista  (It.  also  casista ),  < NL.  casuista,  a 
casuist,  < L.  casus,  a case.]  1.  One  versed  in 
or  using  casuistry;  one  who  studies  and  re- 
solves cases  of  eonscienee,  or  nice  points  re- 
garding conduct. 

The  judgment  of  any  casuist  or  learned  divine  concern- 
ing the  state  of  a man’s  soul  is  not  sufficient  to  give  him 
confidence.  South. 

Those  spiritual  guardians,  . . . the  only  casuists  who 
could  safely  determine  the  doubtful  line  of  duty. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  17. 

Hence — 2.  An  over-subtle  reasoner ; a sophist. 

To  call  a man  a mere  casuist  means  that  he  is  at  best  a 
splitter  of  hairs ; to  call  a chain  of  argument  casuistical 
is  a rather  less  unpolite  way  of  saying  that  it  is  dishonest. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  91. 

casuistt  (kaz'u-ist),  v.  i.  [<  casuist,  n.]  To  play 
the  part  of  a casuist.  Milton. 
casuistic,  casuistical  (kaz-fi-is'tik,  -ti-kal),  a. 
[<  casuist  + - ic,  - ical ; = F.  casuistique  = Sp. 
Pg.  casuistico.']  Pertaining  to  casuists  or  cas- 
uistry; relating  to  cases  of  conscience,  or  to 
doubts  concerning  conduct;  hence,  over-sub- 
tle; intellectually  dishonest;  sophistical, 
casuistically  (kaz-u-is'ti-kal-i),  adv . In  a cas- 
uistic manner. 

casuistics  (kaz-u-is'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  casuistic: 
see  -ics.]  Casuistry. 

The  question  is  raised  in  the  casuistics  of  Mohammedan 
ritual,  whether  it  is  right  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Nesn&s. 

Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXI.  660. 

casuistry  (kaz'u-ist-ri),  n. ; pi.  casuistries  (-riz). 
[<  casuist  + -ry.]  1.  In  ethics , the  solution  of 

special  problems  of  right  and  duty  by  the  ap- 
plication of  general  ethical  principles  or  theo- 
logical dogmas ; the  answering  of  questions  of 
conscience.  In  the  history  of  Jewish  and  Christian  the- 
ology, casuistry  has  often  degenerated  into  hair-splitting 
and  sophistical  arguments,  in  which  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  construed  to  meet  selfish  aims. 

All  that  philosophy  of  right  and  wrong  which  has  be- 
come famous  or  infamous  under  the  name  of  casuistry 
had  its  origin  in  the  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial 
sin.  Cambridge  Essays,  1856. 

May  he  not  have  thought  that  he  found  there  some 
stupendous  exemplifications  of  what  we  read  of,  in  books 
of  casuistry,  the  “dialectics  of  conscience,” as  conflicts  of 
duties  ? R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  329. 

Hence  — 2.  Over-subtle  and  dishonest  reason- 
ing; sophistry. 

casilla  (kas'6-la),  n.  [ML.  (>  E.  casule),  dim. 
of  L.  casa,  a hiouse;  ef.  cassock,  chasuble.]  A 
priest’s  vestment ; a chasuble, 
casulet,  n.  [<  ML.  casula,  q.  v.]  A chasuble, 
casus  belli  (ka'sus  bel'I).  [L. : casus,  a case, 
matter ; belli,  gen.  of  helium,  war:  see  case1  and 
bellicose.]  A matter  or  occasion  of  war ; an  ex- 
cuse or  a reason  for  declaring  war : as,  the  right 
of  search  claimed  by  Great  Britain  constituted 
*a  casus  belli  in  1812. 

cat1  (kat),  n.  [<  ME.  cat,  catt,  Icat,  lcatt,  < AS. 
cat,  catt  (only  in  glosses),  m.,  = OFries.  Tcatte, 
f.,  = MD.  D.  hater,  m.,  MD.  hatte,  D.  Teat,  f.,  = 
MLG.  hater,  m.,  hatte,  f.,  LG.  hater,  m.,  hatte,  f., 
= MHG.  hater,  hatero,  G.  hater,  m.,  OHG.  chazza, 
cazza,  cazd,  MHG.  G.  hatze,  f.,  = Icel.  hottr,  m., 
ketta,  f.,  = Norw.  lcatt,  m.,  katta,  f.,  = Sw.  halt, 


m.,  katta,  f .,  = Dan.  hat,  m.,  f.  (not  recorded  in 
Goth.);  cf.  W.  cath  = Corn,  cath  = Ir.  cat  = 
Gael,  cat  = Manx  cayt  = Bret,  has;  OBulg.  ho- 
teli,  m.,  kotuka,  f.,  = Bohem.  hot,  hocour,  m., 
hote,  hoclika,  f.,  = Pol.  hot,  hoc.zor  = Russ.  kotu. 
m.,  hoshha,  f.,  = OPruss.  catto  = Lett,  hahjis; 
Hung,  haezer  = Finn,  hatti  = Turk,  qadi  = Ar. 
qitt,  qutt,  a cat;  Hind,  katas,  a wildcat,  polecat; 
LGr.  narra,  f.,  NGr.  Kara,  ydra,  f.,  /carof,  ydrog, 
m. ; OF.  cat,  F.  chat,  m.,  cliatte,  f.,  = Pr.  cat, 
m.,  cata,  f.,  = Cat.  gat,  cat,  m.,  cata,  f.,  = Sp. 
Pg.  goto,  m.,  gata,  f.,  = It.  gat  to,  m.,  gatta, 
f.,  a cat;  the  oldest  known  "forms  being  L., 
namely,  LL.  catus  {catus  or  catus:  catus  occurs 
in  Palladius,  about  A.  D.  350),  m.,  L.  catta  (once 
in  Martial),  f.,  ML.  cattus,  m.,  catta,  f.,  a cat 
(a  domestic  cat,  as  opposed  to  /eZis,  prop,  a 
wildcat : see  Pelts),  a word  found  earlier  in  the 
dim.  catulus,  in  common  classical  use  in  the 
extended  sense  of  ‘ the  young  of  an  animal,  a 
kitten,  whelp,  cub,  pup,’  etc.  (of  a cat,  lion, 
tiger,  panther,  wolf,  hear,  hog,  and  esp.  of  a 
dog,  being  regarded  in  this  sense  as  a dim.  of 
canis,  a dog:  see  Canis ).  The  original  source 
of  the  name  is  unknown.  It  is  supposed,  as  the 
cat  was  first  domesticated  in  Egypt,  that  the 
word  arose  there,  and,  being  established  in  Ita- 
ly, spread  thence  throughout  Europe.  Hence 
kitten,  hitting,  kittle 2,  q.  v.  In  the  naut.  sense 
the  word  is  found  in  most  of  the  languages 
cited  (cf.  D.  Dan.  hat,  naut.  cat,  katbloh,  cat- 
block,  D.  hatrol,  ‘cat-roller,’  pulley,  etc.),  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  a particular  use  of  cat, 
the  animal ; cf.  dog  and  horse,  as  applied  to  va- 
rious mechanical  contrivances.  The  connec- 
tion is  not  obvious.]  1.  A domesticated  car- 
nivorous quadruped  of  the  family  Felidai  and 
genus  Felis,  F.  domestica.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
any  animal  now  existing  in  a wild  state  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  domestic  cat;  probably  it  is  descended  from  a cat 
originally  domesticated  in  Egypt,  though  some  regard  the 
wildcat  of  Europe,  F.  catus , as  the  feral  stock.  The  wild- 
cat is  much  larger  than  the  domestic  cat,  strong  and  fero- 
cious, and  very  destructive  to  poultry,  lambs,  etc. 

2.  In  general,  any  digitigrade  carnivorous 
quadruped  of  the  family  Felidai,  as  the  lion, 
tiger,  leopard,  jaguar,  etc.,  especially  (a)  of 
the  genus  Fells,  and  more  particularly  one  of 
the  smaller  species  of  this  genus;  and  (&)  of 
the  short-tailed  species  of  the  genus  Lynx. — 

3.  A ferret.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 4.  A gossipy, 
meddlesome  woman  given  to  scandal  and  in- 
trigue. [Colloq.]  — 5.  A catfish. — 6.  A whip: 
a contraction  of  cat-o’ -nine-tails. — 7.  A double 
tripod  having  six  feet : so  called  because  it  al- 
ways lands  on  its  feet,  as  a cat  is  proverbially 
said  to  do. — 8f.  In  the  middle  ages,  a frame 
of  heavy  timber  with  projecting  pins  or  teeth, 
hoisted  up  to  the  battlements,  ready  to  be 
dropped  upon  assailants.  Also  called  prickly 
cat—  9.  A piece  of  wood  tapering  to  a point  at 
both  ends,  used  in  playing  tip-eat. — 10.  The 
game  of  tip-cat.  Also  called  cat-and-dog. 

In  the  midst  of  a game  of  cat. 

Runyan , Grace  Abounding. 

11.  In  faro,  the  occurrence  of  two  cards  of  the 
same  denomination  out  of  the  last  three  in  the 
deck. — 12.  In  coal-mining,  a clunchy  rock.  See 
clunch.  [South  Staffordshire,  Eng.]  — 13.  [Ap- 
parently in  allusion  to  the  sly  and  deceitful 
habits  of  the  cat.]  A mess  of  coarse  meal, 
clay,  etc.,  placed  on  dovecotes,  to  allure  stran- 
gers. Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 14.  In  plaster- 
ing, that  portion  of  the  firgt  rough  coat  which 
fills  the  space  between  the  laths,  often  project- 
ing at  the  back,  and  serving  to  hold  the  plaster 
firmly  to  the  walls. — 15.  The  salt  which  crys- 
tallizes about  stakes  placed  beneath  the  holes 
iu  the  bottom  of  the  troughs  in  which  salt  is  put 
to  drain. — 16.  [Perhaps  a different  word ; ef. 
Icel.  Icati,  a small  vessel.]  A ship  formed  on 
the  Norwegian  model,  having  a narrow  stern, 
projecting  quarters,  and  a deep  waist. — 17. 
Naut.,  a tackle  used  in  hoisting  an  anchor  from 

the  hawse-hole  to  the  cat-head A cat  in  the 

meal,  a danger  prepared  and  concealed:  drawn  from  a 
fable  of  ASsop,  in  which  a cat  hides  herself  in  meal  to  catch 
certain  mice.— A cat  in  the  pan,  a falsehood  given  out  as 
coming  from  one  who  did  not  originate  it.— Angora  cat, 
one  of  tile  finest  varieties  of  the  domestic  cat,  distinguished 
for  its  size  and  beautiful  long  silky  hair.  It  was  originally 
from  Angora  in  Asia  Minor.  Also  called  Persian  cat . and 
sometimes,  erroneously,  Angola  cat . — Blue  cat.  (a)  A 
Siberian  cat,  valued  for  its  fur.  (6)  A name  for  the  Mal- 
tese cat : so  given  from  the  blue-gray  color  of  its  fur.  (c) 
A local  name  in  the  United  States  of  the  channel  catfish, 
Ictalurus  punctatus. — Cat  and  dog.  See  cat-and-dog. — 
Cat  of  the  Mediterranean,  a fish,  the  Chimcera  mon- 
strosa.— Enough  to  make  a cat  speak  or  laugh,  some- 
thing astonishing  or  out  of  the  way. 

Old  liquor  able  to  make  a cat  speak , and  man  dumb. 

The  Old  and  Young  Courtier  (Percy’s  Reliques). 
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Talk,  miss ! It’s  enough  to  make  a Tom  cat  speak  French 
grammar,  only  to  see  how  she  tosses  her  head. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby. 
Maltese  cat,  a variety  of  cat  distinguished  by  its  fur, 
which  is  of  a blue-gray  color.  Sometimes  called  blue  cat. 
— Manx  cat,  a tailless  variety  of  cat  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 
— Persian  cat.  Same  as  Angora  cat.  Stand.  N at.  Hist. — 
To  bell  the  cat.  See  belli.—  To  grin  like  a Cheshire 
cat,  to  show  the  gums  and  teeth  in  laughing : a local  Eng- 
lish proverbial  expression,  of  unknown  origin. 

“Please,  would  you  tell  me,”  said  Alice,  a little  timid- 
ly, ..  . “why  your  cat  grins  like  that?”  “ It’s  a Cheshire 
cat,”  said  the  Duchess,  “and  that’s  why.” 

L.  Carroll , Alice  in  Wonderland,  vi. 

Lo ! like  a Cheshire  cat  our  court  will  grin. 

W olcot  (P.  Pindar). 

To  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  to  disclose  a trick ; let 
out  a secret : said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a trick  prac- 
tised by  country  people  of  substituting  a cat  for  a young 
pig  and  bringing  it  to  market  in  a bag  to  sell  to  some  one 
thoughtless  enough  to  “ buy  a pig  in  a poke."  The  pur- 
chaser sometimes  thought,  however,  of  opening  the  bag  be- 
fore the  bargain  was  concluded,  and  thus  let  out  the  cat 
and  disclosed  the  trick.— To  rain  cats  and  dogs,  to  pour 
down  rain  violently  and  incessantly. — To  turn  a cat-in- 
pan, to  make  a sudden  change  of  party  in  politics  or  reli- 
gion from  interested  motives.  “The  phrase  seems  to  be 
the  French  tourner  cdte  en peine  (to  turn  sides  in  trouble)." 
Brewer. 

When  George  in  pudding-time  came  o’er, 

And  moderate  men  looked  big,  sir, 

I turned  a cat-in-pan  once  more, 

^ And  so  became  a Whig,  sir.  Vicar  of  Bray. 

cat1  (kat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  catted,  ppr.  catting. 
[<  cat1,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  draw  (an  anchor) 
up  to  the  eat-head. 

All  hands — cook,  steward,  and  all  — laid  hold  to  cat 
the  anchor.  It.  II.  Dana , Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  123. 

Everything  was  now  snug  forward,  the  anchor  catted  and 
fished,  and  the  decks  clear. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Sailor’s  Sweetheart,  iii. 

2.  [Cf.  cafl-j  7i,,  14.]  To  fill  with  soft  clay,  as 
the  intervals  between  laths : as,  a chimney  well 
catted , 

II.  intrans.  To  fish  for  catfish.  [Colloq., 
western  U.  S.] 

cat2  (kat),  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  catama- 
ran. [Newfoundland.] 
cat-.  The  form  of  cata-  before  a' vowel, 
cata-.  [L.,  etc.,  cata-,  < Gr.  Kara-  (before  a 
vowel  kcit-,  before  an  aspirate  sad-),  prefix,  Kara, 
prep.,  down,  downward,  through,  on,  against, 
concerning,  according  to,  etc.]  A prefix  of 
words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  down,  down- 
ward, against,  in  accordance  with,  sometimes 
merely  intensive,  and  sometimes  (like  English 
be-1)  giving  a transitive  force.  See  words  fol- 
lowing. Also  sometimes  kata-. 
cataballitive  (kat-a-bal'i-tiv),  a.  [<  Gr.  icara- 
fidXXew,  throw  down  (<  Kara,  down,  4-  fiaKXuv, 
throw),  + -itive.)  Depressing.  [Rare.] 
catabaptist  (kat-a-bap'tist),  n.  [<  LGr.  mra- 
fiairnaTrt f,  lit.  ' one  who  drowns,’  coined  by 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  as  opposed  to  /Ja7moT%, 
a baptizer,  < Gr.  KarapanTt^eiv,  dip  under  water, 
drown,  < Kara,  down  (here  used  in  the  sense  of 
‘against’),  + pairri&iv,  dip.]  One  who  opposes 
baptism. 

catabasia  (kat-a-ba'si-a),  n.\  pi.  catabasice  (-e) 
(or,  as  Gr.,  catabasiai).  [Gr.  Kara/Saaia,  also  ua- 
raipaaia,  equiv.  to  nardliami;,  a coming  down, 
descent  (cf.  mrapdaioi;,  also  itaraipdato;,  coming 
down,  descending),  < Kinapaivuv,  come  down: 
see  catabasis.)  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a kind  of  tro- 
parion  or  short  hymn  sung  by  the  two  sides  of 
the  choir  united  in  the  body  of  the  church.  It 
is  so  called  from  their  descending  from  their 
places  for  that  purpose. 

A sticheron,  in  which  the  two  choirs  come  down  («ara- 
fiaivovai),  and  join  together  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
The  hirmos  are  sometimes  said  at  the  end  of  their  respec- 
tive odes  as  catabasiai. 

J.  M.  Neale , Eastern  Church,  i.  845. 

catabasion  (kat-a-ba'si-on),  n \ pi.  catabasia 
(-a).  Same  as  catabasis. 
catabasis  (ka-tab'a-sis),  n. ; pi.  catdbases  (-sez). 
[L.  catabasis, _ < Gr." Kardfiaoic,  a going  down,  de- 
scent, declivity,  also  in  MGr.  like  Karafidaiov,  a 
place  for  relics  under  the  altar,  < Karajiatvuv,  go 
down,  descend,  < Kara,  down,  + fiafaeiv,  go,  > pa- 
cts, agoing:  see  basis.  Cf.  anabasis. ] 1.  A go- 
ing down ; descent : opposed  to  anabasis  (which 
see).— 2.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a chamber  or  vault 
situated  under  the  altar,  and  used  as  a chapel 
to  contain  relics. 

catabolic (kat-a-bol'ik),  a.  [<  catabol-ism  + -ic.) 
Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  catabolism. 

This  total  change  which  we  denote  by  the  term  “ meta- 
bolism” as  consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  a downward 
series  of  changes  (l catabolic  changes). 

Foster , Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  13. 
catabolism  (ka-tab'o-lizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Karafiolij, 
a throwing  or  laying  down  (<  k arapcOAeiv.  see 
cataballitive),  + -ism.)  In  physiol.,  that  phase 
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of  metabolism  which  consists  in  “a  downward 
series  of  changes  in  which  complex  bodies  are 
broken  down  with  the  setting  free  of  energy 
into  simpler  and  simpler  waste  bodies”  (M. 
Foster) : opposed  to  anabolism. 

The  ingenious  speculations  of  Hering,  that  specific  col- 
our-sensations  are  due  to  the  relation  of  assimilation 
(anabolism)  to  dissimilation  (/catabolism)  of  protoplasmic 
visual  substances  in  the  retina  or  in  the  brain. 

M.  Foster,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  22. 

cata  cathartic  (kat//a-ka-thar'tik),  n.  See 
catocathartic. 

catacatholict,  a.  Catholic  by  a perversion  of 
the  name.  jV.  F.  D. 

catacaustic  (kat-a-k&s'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
koto,  against,  + uavtmKdg,  caustic : see  caustic.  ] 
I.  a.  In  geom.,  belonging  to  caustic  curves 
formed  by  reflection. 

II.  n.  In  optics,  a caustic  curve  formed  by 
the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light:  so  called 


The  Catacaustic  of  a Circle,  with  its  Asymptotes. 

The  curve  runs  from  M to  the  cusp  A,  thence  to  the  cusp  B,  thence 
to  the  cusp  A',  thence  to  M' , and  through  infinity  to  A7",  thence  to  the 
cusp  D,  thence  to  N,  and  through  infinity  back  to  M;  C,  center ; F, 
focus. 

to  distinguish  it  from  the  diaeaustic,  which  is 
formed  by  refracted  rays.  See  caustic,  n.,  3. 

catachresis  (kat-a-kre'sis),  n. ; pi.  catachreses 
(-sez).  [L.  (>  F.'catachriise  = Sp.  catacresis  = 

Pg.  catachrese  = It.  catacresi),  < Gr.  Karaxpr/ei;, 
misuse  of  a word,  < uaTaxpyodat,  misuse,  < (card, 
against,  + xpyadat,  use.]  1 . In  rliet. : (a)  A fig- 
ure by  which  a word  is  used  to  designate  an  ob- 
ject, idea,  or  act  to  which  it  can  be  applied  only 
by  an  exceptional  or  undue  extension  of  its 
proper  sphere  of  meaning : as,  to  stone  (pelt)  a 
person  with  bricks;  a, palatable  tone;  to  display 
one’s  horsemanship  in  riding  a mule;  to  drink 
from  a horn  of  ivory.  Catachresis  differs  from  meta- 
phor in  that  it  does  not  replace  one  word  with  another 
properly  belonging  to  a different  act  or  object,  but  extends 
the  use  of  a word  in  order  to  apply  it  to  something  for 
which  the  language  supplies  no  separate  word.  (&)  A 
violent  or  inconsistent  metaphor : as,  to  bend 
the  knee  of  one’s  heart;  to  take  arms  against 
a sea  of  troubles,  (c)  In  general,  a violent  or 
forced  use  of  a word. — 2.  In  philol.,  the  em- 
ployment of  a word  under  a false  form  through 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  its  origin : thus, 
causeway  and  crawfish  or  crayfish  have  their 
forms  by  catachresis. 

catachrestic,  catachrestical  (kat-a-kres'tik, 
-ti-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  KaTaxprioTind misused,  misap- 
plied’(of  words  and  phrases),  < mTaxpyebat^  mis- 
use : see  catachresis .]  In  rliet. : (a)  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  in,  or  characterized  by  catachre- 
sis ; applied  in  an  improper  signification.  ( b ) 
Wrested  from  the  right  meaning  or  form; 
contrary  to  proper  use ; forced ; far-fetched. 

catachrestically  (kat-a-kres'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a catachrestical  manner;  by  catachresis. 

There  are  . . . collections  of  beings,  to  whom  the  no- 
tion  of  number  cannot  be  attached,  except  catachrestically, 
because,  taken  individually,  no  positive  point  of  real 
agreement  can  be  found  between  them,  by  which  to  call 
them.  J.  II.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  46. 

catachthonic  (kat-ak-thon'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kara, 
down,  below,  + x&Sr,  earth,  4-  -ic.)  Situated 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth;  underground. 

Professor  Milne  of  Japan,  says  the  “Athemeum,”has  es- 
tablished in  the  Takashima  coal-mine,  near  Nagasaki,  an 
underground,  or,  as  lie  prefers  to  call  it,  a catachthonic, 
observatory.  Science,  IV.  266. 

cataclysm  (kat'a-klizm),  n.  [=  P.  cataclysme 
= Sp.  It.  cataclismo  = Pg.  cataclysmo,  < L.  cata- 
clysmos,  < Gr.  KaraKkvapdq,  a flood,  deluge,  < 
KaraiOi%uv,  dash  over,  flood,  inundate,  < Kara, 
down,  + kXv&iv,  wash,  dash,  as  waves;  of.  L. 
cluere,  cleanse.]  1.  A deluge  or  an  overflow- 
ing of  water;  a flood;  specifically,  the  Noa- 
ehian  flood. — 2.  In  geol.,  an  inundation  or  del- 
uge, or  other  violent  and  sudden  physical  ac- 
tion of  great  extent,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
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efficient  cause  of  various  phenomena  (as  of  the 
deposition  of  different  formations  of  diluvium 
or  drift)  for  which  the  gradual  action  of  mod- 
erate currents,  or  that  of  ice,  is  considered  to 
have  been  inadequate. 

This  war  is  no  accident,  but  an  inevitable  result  of  long- 
incubating  causes ; inevitable  as  the  cataclysms  that  sweep 
away  the  monstrous  births  of  primeval  nature. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  82. 

3.  Figuratively,  a sudden  or  violent  action  of 
overwhelming  force  and  extended  sweep. 

In  minds  accustomed  to  philosophic  thought  a change 
of  opinion  does  not  come  by  abrupt  cataclysm , but  by  grad- 
ual development.  J.  R.  Seeley , Nat.  Religion,  p.  231. 

Theory  of  cataclysms,  or  of  catastrophes,  also  called 

the  doctrine  of  violent  upheavals , the  view  that  there  has 
been  in  geological  time  a succession  of  catastrophes  which 
destroyed  all  living  things,  and  necessitated  repeated  cre- 
ative acts  to  repeople  the  earth.  See  catastrophe. 

cataclysmal  (kat-a-kliz'mal),  a.  [<  cataclysm 
+ -al.)  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na- 

ture of  a cataclysm. 

The  question  is  not  yet  settled  whether  they  [elevations 
and  subsidences]  were  of  a slow  and  gradual  nature  like 
some  now  in  progress,  or  whether,  like  others  that  have 
occurred  in  connection  with  earthquakes,  they  may  have 
been  rapid  and  cataclysmal. 

J.  W.  Dawson , Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  161. 

The  French  Revolution  has  been  so  often  lifted  by  sen- 
sational writers  into  the  region  of  cataclysmal  and  almost 
superhuman  occurrences,  that  a narrative  is  especially 
acceptable  which  tends  to  range  it  among  the  facts  which 
appeal  to  our  ordinary  experience. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  568. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cataclysmists ; holding 
the  doctrine  of  violent  upheavals : as,  the  cat- 
.aclysmal  school  of  geologists, 
cataclysmic  (kat-a-kliz'mik),  a.  [<  cataclysm 
+ -ic;  ■ F.  cataclysmique .]  Pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by  cataclysms. 

In  the  reign  of  his  [Frederick’s]  grandnephew,  whose 
evil  lot  fell  on  the  cataclysmic  times  of  Napoleon. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  43. 

There  has  always  been  in  Geology  a tendency  to  cata- 
clysmic theories  of  causation ; a proneness  to  attribute  the 
grand  changes  experienced  by  the  earth’s  crust  to  extra- 
ordinary causes.  J.  Croll , Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  11. 

cataclysmist  (kat-a-kliz'mist),  n.  [<  cata- 
clysm + -ist.]  One  who  believes  that  many 
important  geological  phenomena  are  due  to 
cataclysms. 

catacomb  (kat'a-kom),  n.  [=  G.  katakombc  = 
Sw.  Dan.  katakomb  = Russ,  katakombui,  pi.,  < 
F.  catacombe  = Pr.  cathacumba  = Sp.  catacumba 
= Pg.  catacumba  (usually  in  plural),  < It.  cata- 
comba  (Sp.  also  occasionally  catatumba,  It.  dial. 
catatomba,  simulating  Sp.  tumba,  It.  tomba, 
tomb : see  tomb),  < ML.  catacumba,  a sepulchral 
vault,  LL.  catacumbas,  catecumbas,  catecumpas, 
in  full  cimeterium  catecumbas ; origin  undeter- 
mined.] Originally,  the  name  of  a locality 
near  Rome  (in  the  fourth  century)  in  which 
the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  with  extensive 
burial-vaults,  was  built ; but  afterward  applied 
to  the  vaults  themselves,  and  to  similar  under- 
ground burial-places.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
subterranean  vaults  are  those  in  and  about  this  spot,  the 
work  of  the  early  Christians.  They  consist  of  a labyrinth 
of  narrow  galleries,  from  4 to  5 feet  wide,  at  different  lev- 
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Tomb  of  St.  Cornelius,  Catacombs  of  Calixtus,  Rome,  3d  century. 
(From  Roller’s  “Catacombes  de  Rome.”) 

els,  excavated  in  the  soft  granular  tufa  underlying  the 
Campagna.  In  each  wall  loculi,  or  berth-like  recesses, 
contained  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  entrances  to  these 
were  closed  with  slabs  of  stone,  carefully  sealed,  and 
marked  with  inscriptions  or  rude  pictures.  In  some  cases 
small  rooms,  called  cubicula,  were  set  apart  for  families  of 
distinction  in  the  church,  especially  for  martyrs.  Though 
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these  catacombs  probably  served  to  some  extent  as  places 
of  refuge  and  concealment  for  Christians  during  the  ear- 
lier persecutions,  the  original  idea  of  their  construction 
was  undoubtedly  that  they  should  be  used  only  as  burial- 
vaults.  The  length  of  the  galleries  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  350  to  900 
miles,  and  the  number  of  bodies  there  interred  is  said  to 
be  over  6,000,000.  Similar  underground  burial-places  are 
found  at  Naples,  Cairo,  Paris,  etc.  Those  of  Paris  are 
abandoned  quarries  extending  under  a large  portion 
of  the  city,  to  which  in  1786,  when  the  intramural  cem- 
eteries of  the  city  were  condemned,  the  bones  were  re- 
moved. 

catacorolla  (kat'A-ko-rol'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kara,  against,  + corolla,  q!  v.]  A second  co- 
rolla formed  in  a flower  outside  of  and  inclos- 
ing the  primary  corolla,  thus  producing  a kind 
of  “ hose-in-hose  ” flower, 
catacoustics  (kat-a-kos'tiks  or  -kous'tiks),  n. 
[<  Gr.  Kara,  against  (with  ref.  to  reflection),  + 
acoustics.  Cf.  F.  catacoustique  = Sp.  catacus- 
tica  = Pg.  It.  catacustica.]  That  part  of  the 
science  of  acoustics  which  treats  of  reflected 
sounds,  or  of  the  properties  of  echoes ; cata- 
phonics. 

catacrotic  (kat-a-krot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kara,  down, 
+ icpdroq,  a beating,  knocking.]  In  physiol., 
noting  that  form  of  pulse-tracing  in  which  the 
secondary  elevations  appear  on  the  descending 
portion  of  the  curve. 

catadioptric,  catadioptrical  (kat"a-dl-op'trik, 
-tri-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kara,  down,  against  (with 
ref.  to  reflection),  + dioptric.  Cf.  F.  catadiop- 
trique  = Sp.  catadidptrico  = It.  catadiottrico.] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  both  the  refraction 
and  the  reflection  of  light — Catadioptric  tele- 
scope,  a reflecting  telescope. 

catadioptrics  (kat//a-di-op'triks),  n.  [PI.  of 
catadioptric : see  -ics.J  That  branch  of  optics 
which  embraces  phenomena  in  which  both  the 
reflection  and  the  refraction  of  light  are  in- 
volved. 

Catadrome  (kat'a-drom),  n.  [<  Gr.  naraSpofioq, 
a race-course,  < icaTadpageiv  (second  aor.  asso- 
ciated with  pres.  tcararplxEiv),  rim  down,  < /card, 
down,  + dpapeiv,  run.  Cf.  hippodrome .]  1.  A 

race-course. — 2.  A machine  like  a crane,  for- 
merly used  by  builders  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing heavy  weights.^-  3.  A fish  that  goes  down 
*to  the  sea  to  spawn. 

catadromotlS  (ka-tad'ro-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  sard- 
ipopop,  overrun  (taken  in  the  sense  of  ‘ run- 
ning down’),  < Kara,  down,  + dpagtiv,  run.] 
Running  down  ; descending : applied  to  cer- 
tain fishes  which  descend  streams  to  the  sea  to 
spawn  : opposed  to  anadromous. 

The  eel  is  . . . an  example  of  a catadro mous  fish  — that 
is,  one  descending  from  the  fresh  water  into  the  sea  to 
breed.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1880,  p.  372. 

catadupet  (kat'a-dup),  n.  [<  F.  catadupe , cata- 
doupe  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  catadupa,  a cataract,  < L. 
Catadupa , the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  Catadiipi, 
those  dwelling  near,  < Gr.  KarddovTioi,  a name 
given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  < naradovneiv , 
fall  with  a loud,  heavy  sound,  < Kara , down,  + 
dvvTreiv,  sound,  < doimoq,  a dull,  heavy  sound.] 

1,  A cataract  or  waterfall. 

As  to  the  catadupes,  those  high  cataracts  that  fell  with 
such  a noise  that  they  made  the  inhabitants  deaf,  I take 
all  those  accounts  to  be  fabulous. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  122. 

2.  A person  living  near  a cataract. 

The  Egyptian  katadupes  never  heard  the  roaring  of  the 
fall  of  Nilus,  because  the  noise  was  so  familiar  unto  them. 

A.  Brewer  (‘l),  Lingua,  iii.  7. 

Catadysas  (ka-tad'i-sas),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  naradv- 
ciq,  a dipping  under  water,  setting,  < a araSvuv, 
dip  under  water,  go  down,  sink,  < sard,  down,  + 
dveiv,  get  into,  dive.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Catadysulce.  C.  pumilus  is  an  example. 
Catadysidse  (kat-a-dis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
tadysas + -idee.]  " A family  of  spiders,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Catadysas.  They  have  the 
palpi  inserted  near  the  extremity  of  the  maxillse,  and  the 
mandibular  claw  longitudinally  directed,  as  in  the  Thera- 
phosidce,  but  are  said  to  have  only  two  pulmonary  sacs 
and  otherwise  to  resemble  the  Lycosidce.  The  species  are 
North  American. 

catafalcot  (kat-a-fal'ko),  n.  Same  as  cata- 
falque. 

catafalque  (kat'a-falk),  n.  [Also  in  It.  form 
catafalco  ; = D.  Dan.  G.  katafalk  = Russ,  kata- 
falku,  < F.  catafalque,  < It.  catafalco,  a funeral 
canopy,  stage,  scaffold,  = Sp.  Pg.  catafalco,  a 
funeral  canopy,  = Pr.  cadafalc  = OF.  escafaut, 
*escafalt  (>E.  scaffold),  F.  ecliafaud  (ML.  cata- 
faltus,  etc.),  a scaffold:  see  scaffold,  which  is  a 
doublet  of  catafalque .]  A stage  or  scaffolding, 
erected  usually  in  the  nave  of  a church,  to  sup- 
port a coffin  on  the  occasion  of  a ceremonious 
funeral.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  common  to  erect  a 
canopy  upon  this,  covering  the  coffin ; the  whole  structure 
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was  made  somewhat  to  resemble  an  ecclesiastical  edifice 
of  the  style  then  prevailing,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  little  time  after  the  ceremony.  The  modern  cata- 
falque is  generally  without  a canopy,  and  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries  is  surrounded  by  large  tapers,  which  are 
burned  during  a day  or  two  preceding  the  burial.  The 
catafalque  is  sometimes  used  as  a hearse  in  carrying  the 
body  to  the  grave  or  tomb  at  a public  or  ceremonious  fu- 
neral. 

The  tomb  was  a simple  catafalque,  covered  with  the  usual 
cloth.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  471. 

catagenesis  (kat-a-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

/card,  down,  + yevimq,  generation:  see  genesis .] 
In  biol.,  creation  by  retrograde  metamorphosis 
of  energy.  E.  D.  Cope. 

catagmatic  (kat-ag-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
catagmatique  = Sp.  catagmatico  = Pg.  catag- 
matico,  < Gr.  k dray/ia^r-),  a breakage,  < Kara- 
yvvvai,  break  in  pieces,  < sard  intensive  -I-  dyvv- 
vai,  break.]  I.  a.  In  med.,  having  the  property 
of  consolidating  broken  partg;  promoting  the 
union  of  fractured  bones. 

II.  n.  In  med.,  a remedy  believed  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  fractured  parts.  Dunglison. 
catagmatical  (kat-ag-mat'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  catagmaties.  Coles. 

catagrapht  (kat'a-graf),  n.  [<  L.  catagraplia, 
n.  pi.,  profile  paintings,  < Gr.  mraypaijiy,  a draw- 
ing, outline,  < naraypaipoq,  drawn  in  outline,  < 
KaTaypd<j>eiv,  draw  in  outline,  write  down,  < Kara, 
down,  + ypatpuv,  write.]  1.  The  first  draft  of 
a picture. — -2.  A profile. 

Catalan,  Catiiaian  (ka-ta'an,  -tha'an),  a.  and 
7i.  [<  Cathay,  formerly  pronounced  Gatay, 

called  Eitai  by  Marco  Polo ; said  to  be  a Per- 
sian corruption  of  Ki-tan,  the  name  of  a Tatar 
tribe  who  ruled  the  northern  part  of  China 
from  A.  D.  1118  to  1235,  under  the  title  of  the 
Kin,  or  golden  dynasty.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Cathay. 

II.  n.  A native  of  Cathay  (an  early,  and  now 
only  a poetic,  name  for  China) ; a foreigner  gen- 
erally ; hence,  in  old  writers,  an  indiscriminate 
term  of  reproach. 

I will  not  believe  such  a Cataian,  though  the  priest  o’ 
the  town  commended  him  for  a true  man. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1. 

Catalan  (kat'a-lan),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Catalan, 

< Sp.  Catalan^  pertaining  to  Cataluna,  Catalo- 
nia, < Gothalania,  the  land  of  the  Goths  and 
Alans,  who  settled  in  it  in  the  5th  century.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Catalonia,  a former  province 
of  Spain  (now  a geographical  division  compris- 
ing several  provinces),  or  to  its  inhabitants  or 
language. — Catalan  forge  or  furnace.  See  furnace. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  of  Catalonia,  Spain;  es- 
pecially, one  belonging  to  the  indigenous  race 
or  people  of  Catalonia,  wherever  found,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Spaniards. — 2.  The  lan- 
guage of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  the.  Balearic 
isles.  It  holds  a position  similar  to  the  Provencal,  to 
which  it  is  closely  related,  Catalonia  having  been  ruled  by 
a line  of  French  counts  for  several  centuries  before  its  union 
with  Aragon  in  1137.  The  language  was  early  cultivated 
and  had  a considerable  literature. 

catalectic  (kat-a-lek'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  cata- 

lectique  = Sp.  cdtalectico  = Pg.  catalectico  = It. 
catalettico,  < LL.  catalecticus,  < Gr.  mralriicTiicdg, 
leaving  off,  < nara/fp/ri.v,  leave  off,  < sard  inten- 
sive + /.r/yav,  leave  off,  cease.]  I.  a.  In  pros. : 
(a)  Wanting  part  of  the  last  foot:  as,  a catalec- 
tic line  or  verse : opposed  to  acatalectic.  In  the 
following  couplet  the  second  line  is  catalectic,  the  first 
acatalectic. 

Tell  mS  I not,  In  | mournful  ( numbers, 

Life  is  | but  an  | empty  | dream ! 

Verses  consisting  of  feet  of  three  or  more  syllables  are  de- 
scribed as  catalectic  in  a syllable,  a disyllable , or  a trisyl- 
lable, according  to  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  last  or 
incomplete  foot. 

If  the  first  half  of  the  line  has  its  12  short  times,  the 
second  or  catalectic  part  would  seem  to  have  but  11 ; but 
Aristoxenns,  as  we  have  seen,  rejects  the  foot  of  11  shorts 
as  being  unrhythmical.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  105. 

( h ) In  a wider  sense,  wanting  part  of  a foot 
or  measure:  as,  a catalectic  colon;  a verse 
doubly  catalectic.  See  brachycatalectic,  dicata- 
lectic,  hypercatalectic,  and  procatalectic. 

II.  n.  A catalectic  verse, 
catalecticant  (kat-a-lek'ti-kant),  n.  [<  Gr. 
KarahenTEov,  to  be  reckoned  up  or  counted,  ver- 
bal adj.  of  KaralEyEiv,  lay  down,  pick  out,  count, 

< Kara,  down,  + Mysiv,  lay.]  In  math.,  the  in- 
variant whose  vanishing  expresses  that  a quan- 
tic  of  order  2 n can  be  reduced  to  the  sum  of  n 
powers  of  order  2 n.  The  catalecticant  of  the  sextic 
la,  i>,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g)  ( x , y)6  is 

a,  b,  c,  d 

b,  c,  d,  e 

c,  d,  e,  f 

d,  e,  f,  g, 

and  those  of  other  orders  are  formed  in  the  eame  way. 
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catalepsy  (kat'a-lep-si),  n.  [Also,  as  LL.,  cata- 
lepsis  (>  F.  catalepsie  = Sp.  Pg.  catalepsia  — 
It.  catalessia),  < Gr.  Karu/yytc,  a grasping,  seiz- 
ing, < ttaTalapPavuv,  seize  upon,  < Kara,  down, 
+ Xagfidvuv  (\/  */a/3),  seize,  take.  Cf.  epilepsy .] 
An  affection,  generally  connected  with  hyste- 
ria, characterized  by  attacks  resembling  hys- 
terical coma,  with  a peculiar  muscular  rigidity 
of  the  limbs;  a.  similar  abnormal  state  pro- 
duced artificially  in  the  healthy  body  in  certain 
mesmeric  states. 

cataleptic  (kat-a-lep'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  cata- 

leptique  = Sp.  cataUptico  = Pg.  cataleptico  = It. 
catalettico,  < LL.  catalepticus,\  Gr.  Karafr/nriKdc, 

< Kardlriipiq : see  catalepsy .]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  affected  with  catalepsy. 

Silas’s  cataleptic  fit  occurred  during  the  prayer-meeting. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  L 
The  young  lady  was  able  to  execute  [on  the  pianoforte], 
in  the  catalejotic  state,  what  she  apparently  had  not  learned 
and  could  not  execute  when  out  of  that  state. 

Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XIII.  450. 

II.  n.  A person  affected  with  catalepsy, 
cataleptiform  (kat-a-lep'ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  LL. 
catalepsis  (-lept-)  + L.  forma,  form.]  Resem- 
bling catalepsy. 

cataleptize  (kat-a-lep'tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 

cataleptized,  ppr."  cataleptizing.  [<  catalept-ic 
+ -ise.J  To  render  cataleptic. 

A most  remarkable  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in 
some  instances  : by  merely  opening  one  eye  of  the  lethar- 
gic patient  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body  is  catalep- 
tized. Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  733. 

We  read  of  priests  being  cataleptized  at  the  altar  in  the 
attitude  of  elevating  the  sacrament. 

Quoted  in  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  739. 

cataleptoid  (kat-a-lep'toid),  a.  [<  catalepsis 
{-lept-)  + -oid.~\  Resembling  catalepsy, 
catalexis  (kat-a-lek'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  /cara^f^, 
an  ending,  termination  (in  prosody  as  in  def.), 

< KaralrjyELV)  leave  off:  see  catalectic.']  In  pros., 
incompleteness  of  the  last  foot  or  measure  of 
averse;  in  a wider  sense,  incompleteness  of 
any  foot  in  a verse.  Catalexis  is  not  the  suppression 
of  any  rhythmical  element,  but  the  want  of  a correspond- 
ing syllable  or  syllables  in  the  words  to  fill  out  a time 
(mora)  or  times  necessary  to  the  metrical  completeness  of 
the  line.  This  space  is  filled  out  by  a pause — in  the  quan- 
titative poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  either  by  a pause 
or  by  prolonging  the  preceding  syllable. 

Lines  therefore  will  be  so  divided  into  feet  that  the  ictus 
shall  always  fall  on  the  first  syllable  of  each  foot,  admit- 
ting anacrusis  and  catalexis  wherever  necessary. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.  84. 

Catallacta  (kat-a-lak'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

* naTdXXanToq,  verbal  adj.  of  saraXkdaaEiv,  change, 
exchange : see  catallactics.']  A group  of  endo- 
plastic  Protozoa,  the  type  of  which  is  the  genus 
Magospluvra,  established  by  Haeckel  in  1871: 
now  called  Catallactidcc  (which  see).  See  cut 
under  Hagospliaira. 

catallactically  (kat-a-lak'ti-kal-i),  adv.  [< 
* catallactic,  implied  in.  catallactics,  q.  v.]  In 
exchange;  in  return.  [Rare.] 

You  may  grow  for  your  neighbour,  at  your  liking,  grapes 
or  grapeshot ; he  will  also  catallactically  grow  grapes  or 
grapeshot  for  you,  and  you  will  each  reap  what  you  have 
sown.  Ruslan,  Unto  this  Last,  iv. 

catallactics  (kat-a-lak'tiks),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kara%- 
laitTiKAg,  easy  to  reconcile,  but  taken  in  its  lit- 
eral sense  of  ‘ changeable,  having  to  do  with  ex- 
change,’ < ^sa-d/faKToq,  verbal  adj.  of  KaraXUa- 
ceiv,  change  (money),  exchange,  also  reconcile, 

< sard,  down,  against,  + aXkdacEiv,  change,  < 
dMoc  = L.  alms,  other:  see  else.]  A term 
proposed  by  Whately  as  a substitute  for  ‘ po- 
litical economy.’  In  modem  economics  the  term  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  a limited  field  of  political 
economy,  namely,  the  laws  operative  in  an  economy  in 
which  exchange  is  the  predominant  factor. 

Catallactidae  (kat-a-lak'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Catallacta  + -idee.1]  A family  of  pelagic  poly- 
mastigate  pantostomatous  infusorians,  corre- 
sponding to  Haeckel’s  group  of  Catallacta,  co- 
herent in  social  clusters,  with  their  anterior  and 
exposed  border  clothed  with  long  vibratile  fla- 
gella, and  with  no  distinct  oral  aperture, 
catalog  (kat'a-log),  n.  A recent  spelling  of 
^ catalogue . 

catalogue  (kat'a-log),  n.  [Also  recently  cata- 
log ; = D.  kataloog  = G.  catalog,  katalog  = Dan. 
Sw.  katalog  = Russ,  katalogu,  < F.  catalogue  = 
Pr.  calhalogue  = Sp.  catdlogo  = Pg.  It.  catalogo, 

< LL.  catalogus,  < Gr.  Kardloyoq,  a list,  register, 

< uaTaliyeiv,  reckon  up,  tell  at  length,  < sard, 
down,  + Tisyuv,  tell,  say.]  A list  or  register 
of  separate  items;  an  itemized  statement  or 
enumeration;  specifically,  a list  or  enumera- 
tion of  the  names  of  men  or  things,  with  added 
particulars,  disposed  in  a certain  order,  gener- 
ally alphabetical : as,  a catalogue  of  the  students 
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of  a college,  of  the  stars,  or  of  a museum  or  a 
library.  See  card-catalogue. 

Myself  could  show  a catalogue  of  doubts,  never  yet 
imagined  or  questioned. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  21. 

She  is  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  republics,  the  in- 
scription upon  whose  ruin  is,  “They  were,  but  they  are 
not.”  Story,  Salem,  Sept.  18,  1828. 

Ugly  catalogues  of  sins  and  oaths  and  drunkenness  and 
brutality.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  47. 

Catalogue  raisonn6  (F.,  literally  reasoned  catalogue), 
a catalogue  of  books,  paintings,  or  the  like,  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  subjects,  usually  with  more  or  less  full 
comments  or  explanations.  =Syn.  List,  Catalogue.  List 
means  a mere  enumeration  of  individual  persons  or  arti- 
cles, while  catalogue  properly  supposes  some  description, 
with  the  names  in  a certain  order.  Thus  we  speak  of  a 
subscription  list,  but  of  the  catalogue  of  a museum  or  a 
library. 

catalogue  (kat'a-log),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cata- 
logued, ppr.  cataloguing.  [<  catalogue,  n. ; =F. 
cataloguer .]  To  make  a catalogue  of;  enter  in 
a catalogue. 

It  [Scripture]  cannot,  as  it  were,  be  mapped  or  its  contents 
catalogued.  J.  II.  Newman,  Development  of  Christ.  Doct. 

cataloguer  (kat'a-log-er),  n.  [<  catalogue  + -er1; 
= F.  catalogueur .]  One  who  arranges  and  pre- 
pares a catalogue,  as  of  books,  plants,  stars,  etc. 

The  supposed  cases  of  disappearance  [of  starsl  arose  from 
cataloguers  accidentally  recording  stars  in  positions  where 
none  existed.  Newcomb  and  Holden , Astron.,  p.  446. 

cataloguist  (kat'a-log-ist),  n.  [<  catalogue  + 
-isf.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  making  catalogues; 
a professional  cataloguer.  [Rare.] 

Though  not  made  by  cataloguists , let  me  mention  a some- 
what similar  mistake  caused  by  a misleading  title. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IT.  166. 

cataloguize  (kat'a-log-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp, 
cataloguized,  ppr."  cataloguizing.  [<  catalogue 
+ -ire.]  To  insert  or  arrange  in  a catalogue; 
catalogue.  [Rare.] 

Catalonian  (kat-a-16'ni-an),  a.  [<  Catalonia 
(Sp.  Catalufia)  + -ian.  " Cf.  Catalan.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Catalonia.  See  Catalan. 

catalpa  (ka-tal'pa),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.  : said  to 
be  from  Creek  kutuhlpa,  winged  head.]  1.  A 
tree  of  the  genus  Catalpa. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.] 
A small  genus  of  bignoniaeeous  trees,  with 
large  simple  leaves,  terminal  panicles  of  showy 
flowers,  and  long  linear  pods  with  winged 
seeds.  The  species  C.  Catalpa  and  G.  speciosa  are  na- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  are  common  in  culti- 
vation as  ornamental  trees.  The  wood  is  light  and  soft, 
but  durable,  and  is  much  used  for  railroad-ties,  fence-posts, 
etc.  The  bark  is  bitter,  and  has  been  employed  as  a vermi- 
fuge. Two  similar  species  from  China  and  Japan  are  occa- 
sionally cultivated.  The  other  species  are  West  Indian ; 
one  of  these,  C.  longissima,  is  known  as  French  oak,  and 
its  bark  is  rich  in  tannin. 

catalysis  (ka-tal'i-sis),  n. ; pi.  catalyses  (-sez). 
[=  F.  catalyse  = Sp.  catalisis,  < NL.  catalysis, 

< Gr.  Karakvmq,  dissolution,  < mrahieiv,  dis- 
solve, < sard,  down,  + Iveiv,  loose.  Cf.  analysis.] 

1.  Dissolution;  destruction;  degeneration;  de- 
cay. [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Sad  catalysis  and  declension  of  piety.  Evelyn. 

2.  The  causing  or  accelerating  of  a chemical 
change  by  contact  oradmixturewitha  substance 
which  is  itself  not  consumed  or  permanently 
affected  by  the  chemical  change.  See  catalytic 
agent  and  catalytically.  Catalysis  has  been  shown  in  many, 
but  not  all,  cases  to  be  due  to  the  temporary  formation 
of  a compound  between  the  catalyzer  and  one  of  the  re- 
acting substances,  which  compound  then  reacts  more 
readily  than  the  original  substance  with  the  other  react- 
ing substance  in  such  a way  as  to  regenerate  the  cata- 
lyzer and  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  product  of  the  reaction. 
— Negative  catalysis,  the  retardation  of  a chemical 
change  by  admixture  with  a substance  which  is  itself  not 
consumed  or  permanently  affected  thereby. 

catalysotype  (kat-a-lis'o-tip),  n.  [Irreg.  < ca- 
talysis + type.]  Iii phot'og.,  a calotvpe  process 
in  which  iron  iodide  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  paper,  in  place  of  potassium  iodide. 

catalytic  (kat-a-lit'ik),  a.  [=  F.  catalytique  = 
Sp.  catalltico,  < Gr.  KaraWwittig,  able  to  dissolve, 

< *Kard7.vrog,  verbal  adj.  of  Kara/.vnv,  dissolve : 
see  catalysis  and  -tc.]  Giving  rise  to  or  charac- 
terized by  catalysis. — Catalytic  agent,  a sub- 
stance  which  produces  or  accelerates  a chemical  change 
without  being  itself  consumed  or  permanently  altered 
thereby.  The  most  important  classes  of  catalytic  agents 
are : (1)  solid  contact  agents,  for  example,  finely  divided 
platinum  in  causing  the  union  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  di- 
oxid  gases  or  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxid  in 
solution ; (2)  carriers,  or  substances  which  are  known  to 
act  by  forming  with  one  of  the  reacting  substances  an 
intermediate  compound  which  then  acts  upon  the  other 
substance,  regenerating  the  catalyzer ; (3)  water,  which 
even  in  minute  amount  often  causes  reactions  to  take 
place  which  do  not  occur  at  all  between  the  dry  sub- 
stances, as  the  combustion  of  sodium  in  chlorin ; (4) 
acids  and  bases  in  aqueous  solution,  which  accelerate 
many  hydration-reactions ; (5)  enzyms  or  unorganized 
ferments,  each  of  which  has  a specific  effect  in  causing 
the  hydration,  oxidation,  reduction,  splitting,  or  synthe- 
sis of  some  organic  substance  or  group  of  substances. 
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catalytical  (kat-a-lit'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  cata- 
lytic. 

catalytically  (kat-a-lit'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a cat- 
alytic manner;  as  a catalytic  agent. 

Platinum  black  . . . absorbs  800  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  in  virtue  thereof  is  a most  active 
oxidizing  agent,  which,  in  general,  acts  catalytically,  be- 
cause the  black,  after  having  given  up  its  oxygen  to  the 
oxidizable  substance  present,  at  once  takes  up  a fresh 

^supply  from  the  atmosphere.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  191. 

catamaran  (kat/a-ma-ran'),  n.  [=  F.  catima - 
ron,  < Hind,  katmaran , < Malayalam  kettamaram 
(Tamil  kattumaram),  lit.  Hied  logs/<  ketta(= 
Tamil,  Telngu,  and  Canarese  kattu , a binding,  a 
bond,  tie,  < kattu  (cerebral  tt),  bind)  + maram  = 
Tamil  maram , a tree,  wood,  timber.]  1 . A kind 
of  float  or  raft  used  by  various  peoples,  it  consists 
usually  of  several  pieces  of  wood  lashed  together,  the  mid- 
dle piece  or  pieces  being  longer  than  the  others,  and  having 
one  end  turned  up  in  the  form  of  a bow.  It  is  used  on  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel,  and  particularly  at  Madras,  for  con- 
veying letters,  messages,  etc.,  through  the  surf  to  the  ship- 
ping in  the  roads.  Catamarans  are  also  used  in  short 
navigations  along  the  sea-shore  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on 
the  coast  of  South  America  very  large  ones  are  employed. 
The  name  was  also  applied  to  the  fiat-bottomed  fire-boats 
built  by  the  English  in  1804,  and  despatched,  without  suc- 
cess, against  the  French  flotilla  collected  in  Boulogne  and 
neighboring  harbors  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

2.  Any  craft  with  twin  hulls,  the  inner  faces  of 
which  are  parallel  to  each  other  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  which  is  propelled  either  by  sail  or 
by  steam.  Sometimes  shortened  to  cat. — 3. 
A quarrelsome  woman ; a vixen ; a scold : a hu- 
morous or  arbitrary  use,  with  allusion  to  cat  or 
catamount.  See  cat1,  4. 

At  his  expense,  you  catamaran  I Dickens. 

She  was  such  an  obstinate  old  catamaran. 

Macmillan’s  Mag. 

catamenia  (kat-a-me'ni-a),.?*.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
k arapf/via,  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  s araprjviog,  monthly, 
< Kara,  according  to,  + gf/v,  a month,  = L.  men- 
sis,  a month  (see  menses ),  akin  to  E.  month, 
q.  v.]  The  monthly  flowings  of  women;  the 
menses. 

catamenial  (kat-a-me'ni-al),  a.  [<  catamenia 
+ -al;  = F.  catainSnial.]  " Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  catamenia. 

Catametopa  (kat-a-met'o-pa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  sard,  down,  + Metopa,  a genus  of  crusta- 
ceans.] In  De  Blainville’s  system  of  classifi- 
cation, one  of  four  families  of  brachyurous  de- 
capod crustaceans ; the  Ocypodidce  in  a broad 
sense:  now  called  Ocypodoidea  (which  see). 
Also  spelled  Catometopa. 

catamite  (kat'a-mit),  n.  [<  F.  catamite,  < L. 
catamitus,  so  called  from  Catamitus,  -meitus, 
corrupt  form  of  Ganymedes : see  Ganymede.] 
A boy  kept  for  unnatural  purposes. 

catamount  (kat'a-mount),  n.  [Also  catamoun- 
tain; for  cat  o’  mount,  cat  o’  mountain : a,  o’,  for 
of,  as  in  akin,  anew,  cat-o’ -nine-tails,  o’clock,  etc. : 
see  cat 1,  a4,  mount 1.]  1.  The  cat  of  the  moun- 
tain; the  European  wildcat. — 2.  In  her.,  this 
animal  when  used  as  a bearing,  it  is  generally 
represented  nearly  like  a panther,  and  is  always  guardant, 
and  therefore  its  position  is  not  mentioned  in  the  blazon. 

3.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada : (a)  A wild- 
cat; a lynx;  any  species  of  the  genus  Lynx, 
which  contains  several  large  wildcats  with 
short  tails,  penciled  ears,  and  reddish  or  reddish- 
gray  coloration,  much  variegated  with  lighter 
and  darker  markings,  as  the  bay  lynx,  Lynx 
rufus,  or  the  Canada  lynx,  L.  canadensis.  See 
cut  under  Lynx.  (6)  The  cougar,  puma,  or 
mountain  lion,  Felis  concolor.  See  cougar. 

Catamountain  (kat'a-moun'tan),  n.  and  a.  I. 
n.  Same  as  catamount. 

The  owl  is  abroad,  the  bat,  and  the  toad, 

And  so  is  the  cat-a-mountain. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Queens. 

The  glaring  catamountain  and  the  quill-darting  porcir- 
pine.  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

ii.  a.  Like  a wildcat;  ferocious;  wildly  sav- 
age: as,  “ cat-a-mountain  looks,”  Shak.,  M.  W. 
of  W.,  ii.  2.  [Rare.] 

catanadromous  (tat-a-nad'ro-mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Kara,  down,  + avadpopog,  running  up : see  anad- 
romous.]  Passing  at  fixed  intervals  from  salt 
water  into  fresh,  and  returning : applied  to  such 
fishes  as  the  salmon  and  the  shad.  Also  writ- 
ten catandromous. 

Catananche  (kat-a-nang'ke),  n.  [NL.,  prop. 
*Catanance,  < L.  catanance,  < Gr.  aaravdyicr/,  a 
plant  of  the  vetch  kind,  from  which  love-potions 
(ipauKai  Karavdyaai ) were  made,  a particular  use 
of  saravdyKTi,  force,  < sard,  down,  + avay/cy,  com- 
pulsion, force,  necessity.]  A genus  of  cichori- 
aceous  plants  of  southern  Europe.  The  blue 
cupidone,  C.  ccerulea,  is  cultivated  for  its  flow- 
ers. 
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cat-and-dog  (kat'and-dog'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Quarrelsome,  as  a cat  and  a dog ; disposed  to 
disagree  or  fight ; inharmonious : as,  to  lead  a 
cat-and-dog  life. 

II.  n.  Same  as  tip-cat. 

catandromous  (ka-tan'dro-mus),  a.  See  cat- 
anadromous. 

catapan  (kat-a-pan'),  n.  [F.  catapan,  etc.,<  ML. 
catapanus,  caiipanus,  < MGr.  Karenavog  = ORuss. 
kotopanu  = OServ.  kotopani,  a catapan,  a trans- 
position of  It.  capitano  (>  Turk,  qapudan,  qap- 
tan,  etc.),  ML.  capitanus,  a leader,  captain : see 
captain.]  A high  official  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire ; the  governor  of  a south  Italian  province 
under  the  Greek  emperors. 

A late  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Greek  Catapan. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xxx. 

catapasm  (kat'a-pazm),  n.  [=F.  catapasme  = 
Sp.  catapasma,  K Gr.  Kardizaapa,  powder,  < nara- 
n aacetv,  sprinkle  over,  < Kara,  down,  over,  + 
iraaaeiv,  sprinkle.]  A dry  powder  employed  by 
the  ancients  to  sprinkle  on  ulcers,  absorb  per- 
spiration, etc. 

catapeltict  (kat-a-pel'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
KaTaire?.TiKde,  pertaining  to  a catapult,  < sara- 
■xelryg,  a catapult : see  catapult.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  catapult. 

II.  n.  A catapult. 

catapetalous  (kat-a-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  sard, 
against,  + jrera/W,  a leaf,  mod.  a petal,  + -ous.] 
In  hot.,  having  the  petals  united  only  through 
their  cohesion  to  the  base  of  a column  of  united 
stamens,  as  in  the  mallow. 

cataphasia  (kat-a-fa'zia),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sard, 
down,  + tpdcig,  a saying,  speaking,  < <j>avai,  speak ; 
cf.  Kardipaetg,  an  affirmation.]  In  pathol..,  a dis- 
turbance of  speech  in  which  the  patient  repeats 
the  same  word  several  times  in  answer  to  a 
question. 

cataphonic  (kat-a-fon'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  sard, 
against,  + sound.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 

cataphonics. 

cataphonics  (kat-a-fon'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  cata- 
phonic; = F.  cataphonique  = Sp.  catafdnica,  cat- 
aphonics.] The  theory  of  reflected  sounds,  a 
branch  of  acoustics ; catacoustics. 

cataphora  (ka-taf'o-ra),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  cata- 
phora = Sp.  catdfo'ra),  < Gr.  saraipopd,  a lethar- 
gic attack,  a bringing  down,  a fall,  < k aratpipeiv, 
bring  down,  < sard,  down,  + ipipeiv,  bring,  bear, 
= E.  hear1.]  In  pathol.,  a kind  of  lethargy  or 
somnolency  attended  with  short  remissions  or 

^.intervals  of  imperfect  waking. 

cataphoric  (kat-a-for'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  KoraijiopiKog, 
violent,  < mraipopog,  rushing  down,  < saraipepeiv, 
bring  down : see  cataphora.]  Having  the  power 
to  produce  motion,  as  of  a liquid,  through  a dia- 
phragm in  the  phenomenon  sometimes  called 
electrical  endosmose  (see  endosmose ) : said  of 
an  electric  current. 

cataphract  (kat'a-frakt),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  cata- 
phracte,  < L.  caiaphracta,  -tes,  < Gr.  saraifipd- 
KTyq,  a coat  of  mail,  < KarciPpaKTor,  mailed,  pro- 
tected, < Karatppaaaeiv,  cover  with  mail,  < Kara, 
against,  + tppaaaeiv  (-f  *<ppau),  fence  in,  pro- 
tect.] I.  n.  1.  An  ancient  defensive  armor 
composed  of  scales  of  metal  or  other  material 
sewed  to  a garment  of  leather  or  stuff,  and  cov- 
ering often  the  whole  body  and  the  limbs,  but 
not  the  head,  upon  which  a helmet  of  another 
material  was  placed.  Horses  were  also  covered  with 
the  same  defensive  armor.  This  dress  was  associated  by 
Homans  of  the  early  empire  with  eastern  nations,  such  as 
the  Parthians  and  Sarmatians. 

Archers  and  slingers,  cataphracts  and  spears. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1619. 

2.  In  zool.,  the  armor  of  plates  or  strong  scales 
protecting  some  animals.  J.  D.  Dana. 

II.  a.  1.  Fenced  in;  provided  with  bulwarks 
or  a protecting  covering ; covered ; protected : 
as,  a cataphract  war-galley. — 2.  Same  as  cata- 
phracted. 

Cataphracta  (kat-a-frak'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  nent. 
pi.  of  L.  cataphr actus,  mailed:  see  catapliracti.] 
In  lierpet.,  a systematic  name  for  the  shield- 
reptiles.  ( a ) In  Latreille's  classification,  a division  of 
reptiles  composed  of  the  chelonians  and  crocodilians.  ( b ) 
In  J.  E.  Gray’s  classification  (1831),  a large  group  or  sec- 
tion of  reptiles  with  the  quadrate  bone  immovably  united 
with  the  cranium  and  the  body  generally  covered  with 
angular  embedded  plates.  It  comprises  the  orders  or 
groups  Emydosauri  (crocodilians),  Rhynchocephalia,  Che - 
Ionia  (tortoises),  and  Amphisbcenia. 

cataphracted  (kat'a-frak-ted),  a.  [<  cata- 
phract + -ed2.]  In  "zool.,  covered  with  horny 
or  bony  plates  or  scales  closely  joined  togeth- 
er, or  with  a thick  hardened  skin.  Also  cata- 
phract. 


cataphracti 
cataphracti  (kat-a-frak'ti),  n.  pi. 
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catasarca 


phracti,  mailed  soldiers,  pi.  of  cataphractus, 
< Gr.  Kara^paKrog,  mailed:  see  cataphraet.]  1. 
A name  given  by  the  Romans  to  men  wearing 
the  cataphraet ; specifically,  a body  of  troops 
introduced  into  the  Roman  army  itself  in  the 
fourth  century  a.  d.,  and  forming  at  a later 
time  perhaps  the  most  formidable  part  of  the 
Byzantine  armies. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  Mul- 
ler’s and  Giinther’s  systems  of  classification: 
(a)  A family  of  aeanthopterygian  fishes,  having 
a bony  stay  for  the  angle  of  the  preoperculum, 
which  is  armed,  and  the  body  completely  cui- 
rassed  by  bony-keeled  plates  or  scales.  (i>)  The 
fourth  group  of  Triglidce,  with  the  body  com- 
pletely cuirassed  by  bony-keeled  plates  or 
scales,  and  having  pyloric  appendages  in  small 
or  moderate  number. — 3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  Afam- 
ily  of  plectognathous  fishes:  same  as  Ostra- 
ciontidw.  Fitzinger,  1873. 
cataphractic  (kat-a-frak'tik),  a.  [<  cata- 
phract  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  a cataphraet ; re- 
sembling a cataphraet. 

Cataphrygian  (kat-a-frij'i-an),  n.  [<  LL.  Ca- 
tnphryges,  pi.  (<  Gr.  '/card,  according  to,  + $pv- 
yia,  Phrygia,  the  native  country  of  Montanus), 
+ -ian.\  One  of  the  ancient  sect  of  heretics 
now  commonly  called  Montanists.  See  Monta- 
nist. 

cataphyl  (kat'a-fil),  n.  Same  as  cataphyllum. 
catapkylla,  n.  " Plural  of  cataphyllum. 
cataphyllary  (kat-a-fil'a-ri),  a.  [<  cataphyllum 
+ -ary1.]  Of  the  nature  of  a cataphyllum. 

The  two  most  common  forms  of  leaves  are  the  scales  or 
“ cataphyllary  leaves  ” and  the  foliage  leaves. 

Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  193. 
cataphyllum  (kat-a-fil'um),  n. ; pi.  cataphylla 
(-a).  [NL.  (cf.  Gr.  KaTapvX/.og, 
leafy), < Gr.  Kara,  down,  upon, 
+ i pv'Ahiv  = L.  folium , leaf.] 
In  hot.,  one  of  the  rudimen- 
tary leaves  which  precede 
a stage  of  growth,  as  the  co- 
tyledons of  an  embryo,  the 
scales  of  a bud,  the  scales 
of  a rhizome,  etc.  Also  cata- 
phyl. 

cataphysic,  cataphysical 

(kat-a-fiz'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Kara,  Sown,  against,  4-  cjivaig, 


[L.  cata-  catapult  (kat'a-pult),  n.  [=  F.  catapulte  = cataractine  (kat-a-rak'tin),  a.  [<  cataract  + 
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Sp.  *Pg.  It.  ca't’apulta , < L.  catapulta , < Gr.  /ca- 
Taizk'ATTjq  (occasionally  -7r oIttjq),  an  engine  for 
throwing  stones,  prob.  < * KarandTCkEiv,  throw 
down,  in  pass.  naraTzoXAecdaL , leap  down,  < /card, 
down,  + naKkeiv,  brandish,  swing,  hurl.]  1. 
In  Bom.  antiq.,  a military  engine  used  to  throw 
darts  of  great  size,  called  phalarica  or  trifax . 


Its  construction  is  nowhere  explained  with  any  fullness, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  its  action  was  that  of  a cross- 
bow or  whether  springs  were  the  propelling  power.  By 
later  authors  the  catapult  and  ballista  seem  to  be  con- 
founded. In  the  middle  ages  the  name  is  hardly  used, 
except  where  a writer  is  evidently  seeking  to  give  a clas- 
sical form  to  his  composition.  In  the  annexed  cut,  which 
represents  a catapult  of  the  later  period  when  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  it  and  the  ballista,  F is  the 
end  of  a strong  lever,  which  revolves  on  an  axis  and  is 
held  down  by  a windlass,  A.  At  the  extremity  is  a fork, 
E E,  with  the  prongs  curving  slightly  upward  so  as  to  af- 
ford a bed  for  a barrel  of  combustible  matter  or  a heavy 
missile  confined  by  a rope  with  a loop  at  the  end,  the  loop 
being  passed  through  a hook,  D.  When  the  lever  was  re- 
leased it  bounded  suddenly  upward,  the  centrifugal  force 
causing  the  loop  C to  slip  off  the  hook,  whereupon  the  bar- 
rel held  on  the  fork  was  liberated  and  projected  toward 
its  object.  B shows  rings  of  iron,  stone,  or  lead,  intended 
to  increase  the  rebound  due  to  the  stretched  cables  or 
other  devices  which  furnished  the  propelling  force. 

Bring  up  the  catapults , and  shake  the  wall. 

Fletcher , Bonduca,  iv.  4. 

All  the  bombards  and  catapults , and  other  engines  of 
war,  thundered  furiously  upon  the  city,  doing  great  dam- 
age. Irving , Granada,  p.  409. 

2.  A small  forked  stick  to  eaek  prong  of  which 
is  attached  an  elastic  band,  generally  provided 
with  a piece  of  leather  in  the  middle,  used  by 
boys  for  throwing  small  missiles,  such  as  stones, 
peas,  paper  pellets,  and  the  like. 


-ine1.]  Pertaining  to  a cataract  or  waterfall; 
giving  rise  to  a fall  of  water.  [Rare.] 

The  plain  below  these  cataractine  glaciers  was  pilingup 
with  the  ddbris,  while  torrents  of  the  melted  rubbish  found 
their  way,  foaming  and  muddy,  to  the  sea,  carrying  gravel 
androcks  along  with  them.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  1. 334. 

cataractous  (kat'a-rak-tus),  a.  [<  cataract  + 
-ous.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a cataract 
in  the  eye. 

cataract-spoon  (kat'a-rakt-spon),  n.  A spoon 
or  curette  for  removing  the  lens  of  the  eye  in 
operations  for  cataract. 

Catarhina,  n.  pi.  See  Catarrhina. 
catarhine,  a.  and  n.  See  catarrhine. 
Catarhini  (kat-a-ri'ni),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Catar- 
rhina. 

cataria  (ka-ta'ri-li),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  catus  (see 
cat1)  + -aria,  q.v.]  A name  of  the  catnip, 
^Nepeta  Cataria. 

catarrh  (ka-tar'),  n.  [=  F.  catarrhe  = Pr.  ca- 
tar  = Pg.  "catarrho  = Sp.  It.  catarro,  < L.  ca- 
tarrlius,  < Gr.  sarappoog,  a catarrh,  lit.  a flowing 
down,  < mrappeiv,  flow  down,  < Kara,  down,  + 
peiv,  flow.]  Inflammation  of  a mucous  mem- 
brane, especially  of  the  air-passages  of  the  head 
and  throat,  with  an  exudation  on  its  free  surface 
containing  mucin  and  epithelial  cells,  but  not 
involving  a destruction  of  the  epithelial  layer 
or  the  formation  of  patches  of  false  membrane, 
as  occurs  in  diphtheritic  inflammation:  as,  gas- 
tric catarrh;  vaginal  catarrh. 
catarrhal  (ka-ta'ral),  a.  [<  catarrh  + -al;  = 
F.  catarrhal  = Sp! ’ catarral  = Pg.  catarrhal  = 
It.  catarrale.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  catarrh;  produced  by  or  attending  catarrh: 
as,  a catarrhal  fever.  Also  catarrhous.-Ca.tax- 

Thai  pneumonia.  Same  as  bronchopneumonia.  See  also 
pneumonia. 

catarrheous  (ka-ta're-us),  a.  [<  catarrh  + 
-cous;  cf.  catarrhous.]  ' Same  as  catarrhal. 
Catarrhina,  Catarhina  (kat-a-ri'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  Kara,  down,  + pig,  piv,  the  nose.]  A 
section  of  quadrumanous  mammals,  including 
those  monkeys  and  apes  which  have  the  nos- 


nature:  see  physical.-]  Con-  Catapultic  (kat-a-pul'tik),  a.  [<' ‘catapult  + -ic. 
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Corm  of  Crocus  with 
Cataphylla. 


trary  or  opposed  to  nature : 
as,  cataphysical  laws, 
cataplasm  (kat'a-plazm),  m. 
[=  F.  cataplasme  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  cataplasma,  < L.  cataplas- 
ma,  a plaster,  poultice,  < Gr. 
KaTa-KAaapa,  poultice,  < Kara- 
■k Xaaauv,  spread  over,  < Kara, 
down,  + Tc'Ka.aauv,  form,  shape : see  plaster.] 
In  mcd.,  a soft  and  moist  substance  to  be  ap- 
plied to  some  part  of  the  body;  a poultice, 
cataplectic  (kat-a-plek'tik),  a.  [=  F.  cataplec- 
tique,  < Gr.  KaranhyKTiKog,  fitted  to  strike,  < 
KarcvizATjKTog,  astonishing,  lit.  ‘ striking  down,’ 
verbal  adj.  of  Kara-KXgaauv,  strike  down:  see 
cataplexy  and  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  cataplexy; 
causing  cataplexy.  [Rare.] 

The  cataplectic  effect  of  massive  stimulation. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research , Oct.,  1886. 
catapleiite  (kat-a-ple'it),  n.  A silicate  of  zir- 
conium and  sodium,  occurring  in  tabular  hex- 
agonal crystals  of  a yellowish-brown  color, 
cataplexy  (kat'a-plek-si ),  n.  [ = F.  cataplexie , 

< NL.  *cataplexia , < Gr.  Kara stricken, 
struck,  < icaran?i7/oGStVj  strike  down,  < /card , 
down,  + 7T?t7}Goeiv  ( *7171777 1 *irhay ), 
strike : see  plectrum,  plague .]  The  temporary 
paralysis  or  immobilization  exhibited  in  the 
hypnotic  trance  : first  applied  to  animals. 

A state  which  our  ancestors  called  Sideration,  and  which 
we  now  call  cataplexy.  . . . This  word  was  coined,  I 
believe,  by  Preyer,  and  applied  to  the  condition  of  hens 
staring  at  a chalk-line. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  Oct.,  1886,  p.  143. 

catapotiont,  catapotiumt,  n.  [L.  catapotium, 

< Gr.  Karairdriov , Kardnorov,  a pill,  orig.  that 
which  can  be  gulped  down  (cf.  Kardtroaig,  deg- 
lutition), < narairlveiv,  gulp  down,  < Kara,  down, 
+ 7 rlveiv  (■</  *m,  *jto),  drink:  see  potion.]  1. 
A pill. 

Here  he  began  to  taste  the  fragrant  smack. 

The  catapotion  of  heart-easing  love. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 

2.  Deglutition. 

catapucet  (kat'a-pus),  n.  [ME.,  also  catapus,  < 
F.  catapuce  = Sp.  Pg.  catapucia  = It.  catapuzza, 
spurge,  prob.  < L.  catapotium:  see  catapotion.] 
The  herb  spurge,  Euphorbia  Lathyris.  Chaucer. 


Cf.  catapeltic.]  Pertaining  to  a catapult, 
catapultier  (kat"a-pul-ter'),  n.  [<  catapult  + 
-ier,  as  in  grenadier,  etc.]  One  who  discharges 
’•  ^missiles  from  a catapult.  C.  Eeade. 

~ cataract  (kat'a-rakt),  n.  [<  ME.  cateracte  = F. 
cataracte  = Pr.  cataracta  = Sp.  Pg.  catarata  = 
It.  cateratta  = D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  lcatarakt  = Russ. 
kataraktU,  < L.  cataracta,  also  catarracta  and 
catarractes,  < Gr.  mrappaKryg,  a waterfall,  also 
a portcullis  (as  ad].,  down-rushing):  either  (1) 
< Karappyyvvvai  (second  aor.  Karappayf/vai),  break 
down,  in  pass,  rush  down,  < sard,  down,  + py- 
yvvvai,  break ; or  (2),  being  also  spelled  Karapa- 
KTyg,  < mrapdaauv,  dash  down,  break  in  pieces, 
fall  headlong,  < Kara,  down,  + apaoosiv,  strike 
hard,  dash  in  pieces.]  1.  A descent  of  water 
over  a steeply  sloping  but  not  perpendicular 
surface,  as  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Orinoco ; hence,  especially  in  poetical  use,  any 
large  waterfall,  as  that  of  the  Niagara. 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout ! 

Shale.,  Lear,  iii.  2. 

The  tremendous  cataracts  of  America  thundering  in  their 
solitudes.  Irving. 

2.  Any  furious  rush,  or  downpour  of  water. 

The  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  HalL 

3.  A disease  of  the  eye,  characterized  by  opa- 


Skeleton  and  Outline  of  a Catarrhine  Monkey  ( Cercopithecus). 
pa,  parietal ; oc,  occipital ; nta,  mandible ; C,  cervical  vertebrae ; 
D,  dorsal  vertebra; ; L,  lumbar  vertebrae ; st,  sternum ; hu,  humerus; 
ra.  radius ; ul,  ulna  ; cp,  carpus ; me,  metacarpus ; il,  ilium  ; pe, 
pelvis ; fe,  femur ; pat,  patella ; Jib,  fibula ; tib,  tibia;  tar,  tarsus; 
met,  metatarsus ; p,  phalanges. 

trils  approximated,  tbe  aperture  pointing  down- 
ward, and  the  intervening  septum  narrow,  as 
all  the  apes  of  the  old  world.  The  Barbaiy  ape,  go- 
rilla, chimpanzee,  orang,  etc.,  are  included  in  this  section. 
Opposed  to  Platyrrhina.  Also  written  Catairhini,  Cata- 
rhini. 

catarrhine,  catarhine  (kat'a-rm  or  -rin),  a. 
and  n.  [<  Catarrhina.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  monkeys  classed  as  Catarrhina. 

The  catarhine  monkeys  are  restricted  entirely  to  the  Old 
World.  II.  A.  Nicholson. 

II.  n.  A monkey  of  the  section  Catarrhina . 
Catarrhini  (kat-a-rl'ni),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Catar- 
- — rhina . 

city  of  the  lens.  It  is  produced  in  various  ways,  often  catarrhish  (ka-ta'rish),  a.  [<  catarrh  + -isA1.] 
as  a senile  change,  being  then  a sclerosis  of  the  lens.  Cap-  T «r,fQTn.L  •’Vn+ovvWl 
sular  cataracts,  so  called,  do  not  involve  an  opaqueness  caiarrn , catannai. 

of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  itself,  but  of  that  part  of  the  CatarrhoilS  (ka-ta'rus),  a.  Same  as  catarrhal. 
lens  which  is  next  to  the  capsule,  or  are  due  to  a deposit  of  catasarcaH,  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  Kara,  upon,  + oapKa, 
opaque  matter  externally  upon  the  capsule.  A sccondapj  ae0.  of  adpB,  skin.]  Same  as  anasarca.  E.  Phil- 
cataract  is  one  due  to  an  earlier  disease  of  the  eye.  Cata-  7 

racts  are  probably  incurable  except  by  surgical  treatment,  tips,  l/UO.  _ , 

The  lens  is  commonly  entirely  removed  by  an  incision  into  catasarca2  (kat-a-siir  ka),  n.  [<  MGr.  (ro)  Kara- 
the  eye,  or  it  is  broken  up  with  a fine  needle  and  left  to  be 
absorbed. 

Almost  blind 

With  ever-growing  cataract. 

Tennyson,  The  Sisters. 

4.  In  fort.,  a herse. — 5.  A regulator  for  sin- 
gle-acting steam-engines,  invented  by  Smea- 
ton.  E.  H.  Knight. — 6f.  The  plungeon,  a kind 
of  cormorant : so  called  because  of  its  violent 
downward  flight  in  seizing  its  prey.  E.  Phil- 
lips, 1706.— Discission  of  cataract.  See  discission. 

= Syn.  1.  Cascade , Cataract.  See  cascade 1. 


aapua,  that  which  is  Kara  aapsa,  next  the  skin, 
inside  or  beneath  the  outer  covering:  see  cata- 
sarca1.] In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  inner  or  lower 
altar-cloth,  spread  immediately  upon  the  top 
of  the  altar,  and  covered  by  the  ependytes,  or 
outer  altar-cloth. 

At  the  angles  of  the  mensa  are  placed  four  small  pieces 
of  cloth,  symbolizing  the  four  evangelists,  called  from 
them,  and  adorned  with  their  respective  emblems  : over 
these  the  catasarka  of  silk  or  stuff  is  spread,  having  four 
strings  or  tassels  at  its  extremity. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  187. 


catastagmus 
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catch 


Catastagmust,  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  KaraoTaypA f,  a run- 
ning at  the  nose,  < Karaara^eiv,  drop  down,  < /card, 
down,  + or a&iv,  drop,  trickle.]  In  med.,  an  old 
term  for  coryza  and  pharyngeal  and  bronchial 
catarrh. 

catastaltic  (kat-a-stal'tik),  a.  [=  Sp.  catastal- 
tico,  < LL.  catas'ialticus,  < Gr.  KaTatjTalnKog,  fit- 
ted for  checking,  < KaTaoreXXew,  keep  down, 
check,  < Kara,  down,  + crk/Xuv,  arrange,  send.] 
Haying  power  to  check,  repress,  or  restrain; 
inhibitory : applied  to  medicines  which  repress 

o nnemvinl  n /it  i n ..  r t t- ^ . i-  - — T 


Great  changes  of  a kind  and  intensity  quite  different 
from  the  common  course  of  events,  and  which  may  there- 
fore properly  be  called  catastrophes,  have  taken  place 
upon  the  earth’s  surface.  Whewell. 

The  old  notion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  having 
been  swept  away  by  catastrophes  at  successive  periods  is 
very  generally  given  up,  even  by  those  geologists,  as  lillie 
de  Beaumont,  Murchison,  Barrande,  etc.,  whose  general 
views  would  naturally  lead  them  to  this  conclusion. 

Darwin , Origin  of  Species,  p.  299. 
Theory  Of  catastrophes.  See  theory  of  cataclysms,  un- 
der cataclysm.  = Syn.  2.  Disaster , Calamity,  etc.  (see  mis- 
fortune); consummation,  finale. 


abnormal  action,  as  astringents,  styptics,  and  catastrophic  (kat-as-trof 'ik),  a.  [<  catastrophe 


sedatives. 

catastasis  (ka-tas'ta-sis),  n.:  pi.  catastases 
(-sez).  [NL.  (>  F.  catastase ),  \ Gr.  nardoTamg, 
a settling,  arranging,  setting  forth,  < Kadiaravai, 
settle,  constitute,  < Kara,  down,  + ioravat , set 
up,  mid.  stand,  = E.  stand .]  1.  In  rhet .,  that 

part  of  the  exordium  in  which  the  speaker  seeks 
to  dispose  his  hearers  to  a view  of  the  case  fa- 
vorable to  his  own  side,  especially  by  removing 
from  their  minds  what  might  prejudice  them 
against  it.— 2.  That  part  of  the  Greek  drama 
in  which  the  action,  initiated  in  the  epitasis, 
is  sustained,  continued,  and  prepared  for  the 
catastrophe. — 3.  In  med.,  constitution,  state, 
or  condition. 

catastate  (ka-tas'tat),  n,  [<  Gr.  * Karaararog , 
verbal  adj.  of  tcaQioTaoOai , settle  down,  < Kara, 
down,  4-  loTaoOaij  stand.]  Any  one  of  the  suc- 
cessive states  in  a continuous  series  of  cata- 
bolic processes.  In  such  a series  each  state  differs 
from  the  preceding  in  exhibiting  greater  stability,  less 
complexity,  and  less  contained  energy.  The  correspond- 
ing term  regarding  an  anabolic  process  is  anastate.  Also 
kaastate. 

In  the  animal-cell  the  initial  anastates  seem  always  or 
at  least  generally  more  complex  than  the  final  katastates. 

M.  Foster,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  19. 

catastatic  (kat-a-stat'ik),  a.  [<  catastate  4-  -ic.] 
Of  or  relating  to  catastates. 

catasterism  (ka-tas'te-rizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  nara- 
GTepicrudg,  a placing  among  the  stars  (Ivaraore- 
piufioi  being  the  name  of  a treatise  attributed 


+ -ic.~\  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 

catastrophe ; cataclysmic. 

_ Revolution  seems  to  contain  in  every  syllable  of  its  ter- 
rifying name  something  catastrophic. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  436. 

2.  Relating  to  or  in  conformity  with  the  views 
of  the  catastrophists ; cataclysmal. 

. The  hypothesis  of  uniformity  cannot  possess  any  essen- 
tial simplicity  which,  previous  to  inquiry,  gives  it  a claim 
upon  our  assent  superior  to  that  of  the  opposite  cata- 
strophic hypothesis.  Whewell. 

3.  Subversive  in  a momentous  degree  of  settled 
usage  or  law. 

The  catastrophic  creation  of  Peers  for  the  purpose  of 
swamping  the  upper  house  is  ...  a power  only  to  be 
used  on  great  occasions,  when  the  object  is  immense,  and 
the  party  strife  unmitigated. 

Ragehot,  Eng.  Const.  (Boston  ed.),  p.  305. 

catastrophisrn  (ka-tas'tro-fizm),  n.  [<  catas- 
trophe + -ism  ; = E.  catastrophisme.]  The  theo- 
retical view  of  geological  events  which  has  as  its 
essential  basis  the  idea  of  a succession  of  catas- 
trophes : the  opposite  of  uniformitarianism.  See 
catastrophe,  3,  and  cataclysm,  2. 

I find  three,  more  or  less  contradictory,  systems  of  geo- 
logic thought,  each  of  which  might  fairly  enough  claim 
these  appellations,  standing  side  by  side  in  Britain.  I 
shall  call  one  of  them  Catastrophisrn,  another  Uniformi- 
tarianism, the  third  Evolutionism.  By  Catastrophisrn,  I 
mean  any  form  of  geological  speculation  which,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  geology,  supposes  the 
operation  of  forces  different  in  their  nature,  or  immeasur- 
ably different  in  power,  from  those  which  we  at  present 
see  in  action  in  the  universe.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  229. 


to  Eratosthenes,  giving  the  legends  of  the  catastrophist  (ka-tas'tro-fist),  n.  [<  catastrophe 

different  constellations),  < KaraaTep'^eiv , place  M ^ u"  — * — £ — 1 * 

among  the  stars,  < Kara,  down,  4-  aorepi&iv, 
make  into  a star,  < aaryp,  a star:  see  asterism.’] 

A placing  among  the  stars ; a cataloguing  or 
catalogue  of  the  stars. 

His  catalogue  contains  no  bright  star  which  is  not  found 
in  the  catasterisms  of  Eratosthenes. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Induct.  Sciences,  I.  iv.  § 1. 

catastomid,  Catastomidse,  etc.  See  catosto- 
mid , etc. 

catastrophe  (ka-tas'tro-fe),  n.  [Formerly  also 
catastrophy ; = F.  catastrophe  = Sp.  catastrofe 
= Pg.  catastrophe  = It.  catastrofe  = D.  kata- 


+ -?■$£.]  One  who  believes  in  catastrophisrn ; a 
cataclysmist.  The  term  is  used  in  geology  by  writers 
on  theoretical  dynamic  geology  as  the  opposite  of  uniformi- 
tarian,  that  is,  of  one  who  considers  that  geological  causes 
now  in  action  are,  and  have  been,  essentially  the  same  from 
the  beginning.  The  catastrophist  maintains  that  there 
have  been  catastrophes,  or  sudden  violent  changes  in  the 
order  of  nature,  such,  for  instance,  as  would  cause  the  ex- 
termination of  all  forms  of  life  upon  the  globe,  or  cover  it 
with  ice. 


The  catastrophist  is  affirmative, 
negative  in  his  assertions. 


the  uniform itarian  is 
Whewell. 

For  a generation  after  geologists  had  become  uniformi- 
tarians  in  Geology,  they  remained  catastrophists  in  Biol- 
ogy* H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 17. 


strofe  = G.  Catastrophe  = Dan.  Catastrofe  = Sw.  catastrophyt  (ka-tas'tro-fi),  n.  Obsolete  spell- 
Catastrof,  (.  L.  catastrophe,  < Gr.  naTaoTpoifit],  an  ing  of  catastrophe. 
overthrowing,  a sudden  turn  or  end,  < ' " 


„ a suaaen  turn  or  end,  <.  icara- 
OTpetpetv,  overturn,  turn  suddenly,  end,  < Kara, 
down,  + crpfyetv,  turn:  see  strophe.']  1.  The 
arrangement  of  actions  or  interconnection  of 
causes  which  constitutes  the  final  event  of  a 
dramatic  piece ; the  unfolding  and  winding  up 
of  the  plot,  clearing  up  difficulties,  and  closing 
the  play ; the  denouement.  The  ancients  divided  a 
play  into  the  protasis,  epitasis,  catastasis,  and  catastrophe ; 
that  is,  the  introduction,  continuance,  heightening,  and 
development  or  conclusion. 

Pat,  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 

All  the  actors  must  enter  to  complete  and  make  up  the 
catastrophe  of  this  great  piece. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici,  i.  47. 

The  Catastrophe  of  the  Poem  is  finely  presaged  on  this 
occasion.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  327. 

The  catastrophe,  indeed  the  whole  of  the  last  act,  is 
beautifully  written.  Gifford,  Int.  to  Ford,  p.  xxix.  catbill 

2.  A notable  event  terminating  a connected  bil),  n.  A wood- 
series;  a finishing  stroke  or  wind-np;  specifi-  pecker.  [North, 
cally,  an  unfortunate  conclusion;  hence,  any  ★Eng.] 

great  calamity  or  disaster,  especially  one  hap-  catbird  (kat'- 
pening  suddenly  or  from  an  irresistible  cause,  herd),  n.  Awell- 

Here  was  a mighty  revolution,  the  most  horrible  and 
portentous  catastrophe  that  nature  ever  yet  saw. 

Woodward,  Ess.  towards  a Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

He  fell,  but  one  sufferer  in  a common  catastrophe. 

W.  Phillips , Speeches,  p.  6. 

3.  Ingeol.,  an  occurrence  of  geological  impor- 
tance not  in  harmony  with  preceding  events, 
and  not  the  result  of  causes  acting  always  in  a 
given  direction ; a cataclysm,  it  was  once  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  earth  has  “undergone  a succession 
of  revolutions  and  aqueous  catastrophes  interrupted  by 
long  intervals  of  tranquillity  ” ( Lyell ).  The  deluge  was 
one  of  these  great  catastrophes.  A similar  view  is  the 
once  common  idea  that  all  the  living  organisms  on  the 
earth’s  surface  had  been  again  and  again  exterminated,  to 
be  succeeded  by  new  creations  of  plants  and  animals. 
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Catawba  (ka-ta'ba),  n.  1.  A variety  of  native 
grape,  with ‘ red  fruit,  much  cultivated  in  the 
middle  United  States,  taking  its  name  from  the 
Catawba  river  in  the  Carolinas,  where  it  was 
first  raised.— 2.  The  wine  made  from  this  grape. 
It  is  a light  wine,  of  rich  muscadine  flavor,  much  used  in 
the  United  States.  Both  still  and  sparkling  Catawba  wines 
ar  e made. 

Very  good  in  its  way 
Is  the  Verzenay, 

Or  the  Sillery  soft  and  creamy  ; 

But  Catawba  wine 
Has  a taste  more  divine, 

More  dulcet,  delicious,  and  dreamy. 

Longfellow,  Catawba  Wine, 
cat-back  (kat'bak),  n.  Naut .,  a small  rope  fas- 
tened to  the  hook  of  the  cat-block  to  facilitate 
hooking  into  the  ring  of  the  anchor, 
cat-beamt  (kat'bem),  n.  Naut.,  the  longest 
beam  of  a ship,  and  one  of  the  principal  ones. 
>a+.1rill  (kat'- 


known  oscine 
passerine  bird 
of  North  Amer- 
ica, Mimus  caro- 
linensis , one  of 
the  mocking- 
thrushes,  relat- 
ed to  the  mock- 
ing-bird. it  is  of 
a dark  slate-color, 
with  a black  cap 
and  a red  vent,  and 
is  so  called  because 
its  cry  of  alarm  re- 
sembles the  mewing  of  a cat. 
varied,  and  highly  musical. 


Catbird  ( Mimus  caro linensis). 


Its  proper  song  is  voluble, 
It  abounds  in  the  shrubbery 


of  the  eastern  United  States,  builds  a coarse  nest  in  bushes, 
lays  from  4 to  6 dark-green  eggs,  and  is  migratory  and  in- 
sectivorous. 

cat-blash  (kat'blash),  n.  Anything 
thin  or  sloppy,  as  weak  tea.  [Prov. 

Eng.] 

cat-block  (kat'blok),  n.  [=  D.  Dan. 
katblok : see  cat1  ami  block1.]  Saut., 
a two-  or  three-fold  block  with  an 
iron  strap  and  large  hook,  used  to  Cat-block, 
draw  up  an  anchor  to  the  cat-head.  See  also 
cut  under  cat-head. 

cat-boat  (kat/bdt  ),  n.  A boat  having  a cat-rig. 
In  England  cat-boats  are  known  as  Una-boats.  probably 
from  the  name  of  the  first  cat-rigged  boat  used  there. 

The  impudence  with  which  a cat-boat  will  point  into  the 
wind’s  eye  is  simply  marvellous. 

Qualtrough , Boat-Sailer’s  Manual,  p.  39. 
catbrain  (kat'bran),  n.  A kind  of  rough  clay 
mixed  with  stone.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cat-brier  (kat'bri//er),  n.  A name  given  in  the 
United  States  to  species  of  Smilax. 
catcall  (kat ' kal),  n.  [<  cat1  + call1.]  A 
squeaking  instrument  used  in  playhouses  to 
express  disapprobation  or  weariness  of  the  per- 
formance, or  a sound  made  in  imitation  of  the 
tone  of  this  instrument. 

The  cat-call  has  struck  a damp  into  generals  and  fright- 
ened heroes  off  the  stage.  Addison,  The  Cat-Call. 

He  [play -writer]  sees  his  branded  name,  with  wild  affright, 
And  hears  again  the  catcalls  of  the  night.  Crabbe. 

catcall  (kat'kal),  v.  t.  [<  catcall , n.~\  To  ex- 
press disapprobation  of  by  sounds  produced  by 
or  like  those  of  the  catcall. 

His  cant,  like  Merry  Andrew's  noble  vein, 

Catcalls  the  sects  to  draw  ’em  in  again. 

Dry  den,  Prol.  to  Pilgrim,  1.  40. 

She  had  too  much  sense  not  to  know  that  it  was  better 
to  be  hissed  and  catcalled  by  her  daddy  than  by  a whole 
sea  of  heads  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  theatre. 

Macaulay,  Madame  D’Arblay. 

cat-castle  (kat'k&s-l),  n.  In  the  military  engi- 
neering of  the  middle  ages,  a kind  of  movable 
tower  to  cover  the  sappers  as  they  advanced  to 
*a  besieged  place.  Farrow , Mil.  Encyc. 
catch1  (kach),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  caught  (obso- 
lete or  vulgar  catched ),  ppr.  catching.  [<  ME. 
catchen , caclien , cacchen , kachen , kacchen  (also 
kecchen,  > E.  dial,  ketch ) (pret.  caught , cought, 
cauglite , caugte,  cahte , cagte,  kagte , etc.,  rarely 
cached , hatched , pp.  caught , caght,  kauht,  caht , 
cazt , etc.,  rarely  cached , cachet)  = D.  kaatsen 
= MLG.  katzen , play  at  tennis,  < OF.  cacher , 
cachier , cacier  (Picard),  reg.  assibilated  chacier, 
F.  chasser  (>  E.  chase i,  q.  v.)  = Pr.  cassar  = 
OSp.  cahzar , Sp.  cazar  = Pg.  caqar  = It.  cacri- 
are , chase,  hunt,  < ML.  *captiare  (for  which  only 
caciare  is  found),  an  extended  form  of  L.  cap- 
tare,  catch,  catch  at,  chase,  freq.  of  capere , pp. 
captus,  take : see  capable,  captive , etc.  Cf.  chase i, 
a doublet  of  catchk.']  I,  trans.  If.  To  chase; 
drive;  hunt. 

Ase  thet  hote  weter  [hot  water]  cacheth  thane  hond 
[hound]  out  of  the  kechene  [kitchen]. 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  171. 

Likes  nan  of  thaim  my  play 

Bot  alle  thar  kache  [var.  chasse]  me  away. 

Eng.  Metrical  Homilies  (ed.  J.  Small),  p.  151. 
As  thow  seest  in  the  sauter  in  psalme  one  or  tweyne, 

How  contricioun  is  commended;  for  it  cacchcth  awey 
synne.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  178. 

Nowe  kyngis,  to  cache  all  care  away 
Sen  3e  ar  comen  oute  of  youre  kytht, 

Loke  noght  ye  legge  agayne  oure  lay, 

Uppon  peyne  to  lose  both  lyme  and  litht. 

York  Plays,  p.  13L 

2f.  To  approach;  go  to  seek  speech  with. 

The  knyghte  coueride  on  his  knees  with  a kaunt  herte, 

And  caughte  his  Creatoure  that  comfurtlies  us  alle. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2195. 
3f.  To  reach ; arrive  at. 

The  comely  coste  of  Normandye  they  cachene  fulle  evene, 
And  blythely  at  Barflete  theis  bolde  are  arryfede, 

And  fyndys  a flete  there  of  frendez  ynewe. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  834. 

4.  To  reach  in  pursuit  or  by  special  effort,  as 
a moving  object  or  one  about  to  move ; come 
up  to:  as,  I caught  my  friend  on  the  road,  or 
just  starting;  to  catch  the  train. — 5.  To  lay 
hold  of;  grasp;  seize;,  take:  as,  to  catch  a 
sword  by  the  handle. 

William  curtesli  caugt  the  quen  of  hire  palfray. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4302. 

The  mild  hind 

Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

Giving  my  book  to  my  servant  when  I measured,  a young 
man  caught  it  out  of  his  hand  and  ran  away  with  it. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  113. 
Specifically — 6.  To  intercept  and  seize  (some- 
thing approaching  or  passing,  especially  in  the 


catch 

air) : as,  to  catch  a ball.— 7.  To  take  captive, 
as  in  a snare  or  trap ; take  with  a lure  or  bait ; 
insnare ; entrap : as,  to  catch  mice  or  birds ; to 
catch  fish : often  used  figuratively  in  this  sense. 
Vu-to  my  discipillis  will  I go  agayne, 

Kyndely  to  comforte  tharn 
That  kacchid  are  in  care.  York  Plays,  p.  243. 
They  send  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the 
Herodians,  to  catch  him  in  his  words.  Mark  xii.  13. 

I did  eat  a dish  of  mackarel,  newly  catched,  for  my 
breakfast.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  77. 

This  North  American  species  [Drosera  Jiliformis]  . . . 
catches,  according  to  Mrs.  Treat,  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  small  and  large  insects. 

Darwin , Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  281. 

8.  To  seize  after  pursuit  or  search ; apprehend ; 
arrest:  as,  to  catch  a thief  or  a runaway  horse. 

This  year,  I hope,  my  friends,  I shall  'scape  prison, 

For  all  your  cares  to  catch  me. 

Fletcher , Beggars’  Bush,  iv.  3. 

9.  To  get ; obtain ; gain  possession  of ; acquire. 
Therfore,  lady,  & it  like  you,  lighten  your  chere ; 
Comford  you  kyndly,  kacches  sum  rest. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3303. 
No  couert  mizt  thei  kacche,  the  cuntre  was  so  playne. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2217. 
This  Kingdome  was  diuersly  rent,  euery  one  catching  so 
much  as  his  might  could  bestow  on  his  ambition. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  281. 
Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

10.  To  seize  upon  by  attraction  or  impression; 
take  and  fix  the  attention  of ; hence,  to  gain  in- 
fluence over;  captivate. 

You  think  you  have  caught  me,  lady ; you  think  I melt 
now,  like  a dish  of  May-butter,  and  run  all  into  brine  and 
passion.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 

The  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair.  Dry  den. 

The  fluency  and  the  personal  advantages  of  the  young 
orator  instantly  caught  the  ear  and  the  eye  of  his  audi- 
ence. Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

The  gross  and  carnal  temper  in  man  is  far  more  easily 
caught  by  power  than  by  love. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  60. 

11.  To  seize  or  apprehend  by  the  senses  or  the 
intellect:  as,  to  catch  sight  of  something. 

In  an  yll  tyme 

Kaughtst  thou  in  that  craft  cunnyng  of  happes. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1087. 
Cleopatra,  catching  but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  in- 
stantly. Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  2. 

I caught  a glimpse  of  his  face.  Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii. 
Men  remark  figure : women  always  catch  the  expres- 
sion. Emerson , Misc.,  p.  338. 

12.  To  get;  receive. 

He  that  cacchith  to  him  an  yuel  name, 

It  is  to  him  a foule  fame. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  39. 
Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you’ll  catch  a blow. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
The  Church  of  Carnac  by  the  strand 
Catches  the  westering  sun’s  last  fires. 

M.  Arnold , Stanzas  from  Carnac. 

13.  To  be  affected  or  influenced  by ; become  af- 
fected by  or  infected  with;  take:  as,  to  catch 
cold  or  the  measles;  to  catch  fire. 

A man  takes  mercury,  goes  out  of  doors  and  catches  cold. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  iii.  5. 

14.  To  entangle  with  or  entrap  in:  as,  she 
caught  the  fringe  of  her  shawl  on  the  door-knob. 
— 15.  To  seize  upon  or  attack ; fasten  upon ; be- 
come communicated  to:  as,  the  fire  caught  the 
adjoining  buildings. — 16.  To  come  on  sudden- 
ly, unexpectedly,  or  accidentally:  as,  they  were 
caught  in  the  act. 

We  shall  catch  them  at  their  sport; 

And  our  sudden  coming  there 
Will  double  all  their  mirth  and  chere. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  953. 
Catch  me ! (catch  him ! catch  her !)  an  emphatic  phrase 
meaning  that  there  is  no  likelihood  or  possibility  of  one’s 
doing  something  suggested:  as,  Will  you  lend  him  the 
money?  Catch  me!  [Colloq.]— Catch  the  ten,  a game 
of  cards  common  in  Scotland,  so  named  from  the  desira- 
bility of  catching  the  ten  of  trumps,  which  counts  10  and 
can  be  taken  by  any  honor-card.  The  game  resembles 
whist,  except  that  the  knave  counts  11,  the  ace  4,  the  king 
3,  and  the  queen  2 ; it  is  played  with  36  cards,  all  below 
the  six-spot  being  thrown  out,  and  100  points  make  game. 
—First  catch  your  hare,  a direction  occurring  in  later 
editions  of  the  well-known  cookery-book  attributed  to  Mrs. 
Glasse,  aud  used  as  an  aphorism  to  the  effect  that,  before 
disposing  of  a thing,  you  ought  to  make  sure  of  the  pos- 
session of  it.  In  reality  the  saying  arose  from  a misprint, 
catch  being  an  error  for  case,  in  the  sense  of  to  skin.  Prop- 
erly, therefore,  the  direction  is,  “First  case  (skin)  your 
hare,”  etc.  See  case 2,  v.  t. — To  catch  a crab.  See  crabi. 
— To  catch  a Tatar.  See  Tatar.— To  catch  hold  of, 
to  take  or  lay  hold  of.— To  catch  it,  to  get  a scolding, 
a beating,  or  other  unpleasant  treatment  or  experience. 
[Colloq.] 

We  caught  it,  though,  on  reaching  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
for  we  came  in  for  the  roll  left  by  a big  Atlantic  storm. 

E.  Sartorius,  In  the  Soudan,  p.  2. 
To  catch  leave  t,  to  take  leave. 

Redeli  as  swithe 

Ful  curteisle  of  the  couherde  he  cacces  his  leue. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  353. 
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Thanne  sei3  thei  no  socour  but  sunder  thanne  thei  moste ; 
With  clipping  & kessing  thei  kau^t  here  leue. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1053. 

To  catch  one  a blow,  to  inflict  a blow  on  one.  [Colloq.] 

— To  catch  one  on  the  hip,  to  get  the  advantage  of 
one;  get  one  under  one’s  power.  See  hipi. — To  catch 
out,  in  base-ball,  cricket,  and  similar  games,  to  put  (the 
striker)  out  by  catching  a batted  ball  before  it  has  touched 
the  ground.  See  base-ball. — To  catch  up.  («)  To  take 
up  suddenly ; snatch  up. 

I caught  up  a little  garden-girl,  . . . put  a napkin  in 
her  hand,  and  made  her  my  butler. 

Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  I.  vu. 

(6)  To  lift  or  raise  to  a higher  elevation. 

I knew  a man  . . . caught  up  to  the  third  heaven. 

2 Cor.  xii.  2. 

Her  child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  his  throne. 

Rev.  xii.  5. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  take  hold  with  the  hand 
or  hands;  grasp.  Specifically  — 2.  To  act  as 
catcher  in  the  game  of  base-ball. — 3.  To  ac- 
quire possession. 

Have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 

4.  To  be  entangled  or  impeded;  become  fixed; 
remain  fast : as,  his  clothes  caught  in  the  briers ; 
the  lock  catches . 

Don’t  open  your  mouth  as  wide  as  that,  young  man,  or 
it’ll  catch  so  and  not  shut  again  some  day. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iv.  16. 
The  little  island  has  such  a celebrity  in  travel  and  ro- 
mance, that  I feel  my  pen  catching  in  the  tatters  of  a 
threadbare  theme.  Howells , Venetian  Life,  xiii. 

5.  To  take  proper  hold  so  as  to  act:  as,  the 
bolt  does  not  catch. — 6.  To  be  communicable 
or  infectious ; spread  by  or  as  if  by  infection. 

Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man, 

And  run  among  their  ranks  ? Addison,  Cato,  ii.  6. 
His  eloquence  caught  like  a flame, 

From  zone  to  zone  of  the  world. 

Tennyson,  Dead  Prophet. 

7.  To  endeavor  to  lay  hold  of ; be  eager  to  get, 
use,  or  adopt : with  at. 

Saucy  lictors 

Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

Now,  like  those  that  are  sinking,  they  catch  round  at  that 
which  is  likeliest  to  hold  them  up. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

He  can  receive  no  pleasure  from  a casual  glimpse  of 
Nature,  but  must  catch  at  it  as  an  object  of  instruction. 

Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 
Catch  as  catch  can,  in  wrestling,  to  grapple  in  any  or- 
dinary and  legitimate  manner.— To  catch  on,  to  appre- 
hend; understand.  [Slang,  U.  S.] — To  catch  up,  to  get 
to  the  same  point  (in  place  or  in  work) ; get  even  or 
abreast,  usually  by  special  effort,  as  in  a race,  a journey, 
j^study,  etc.:  absolute,  or  with  with. 
catch1  (kach),  n.  [<  catch1,  r.  Cf.  chase1,  »(.]  If. 
The  act  of  catching  or  seizing ; seizure. 

She  would  faine  the  catch  of  Streplion  flie. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

Specifically — 2.  In  base-hall  and  similar  games, 
the  catching  and  holding  of  a batted  or  thrown 
ball  before  it  touches  the  ground. — 3.  Any- 
tiling  that  seizes  or  takes  hold,  that  checks  mo- 
tion or  the  like,  as  a hook,  a ratchet,  a pawl,  a 
spring-bolt  for  a door  or  lid,  or  any  other  con- 
trivance employed  in  machinery  for.  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  or  checking  certain  move- 
ments.— 4.  A choking  or  stoppage  of  the  breath. 

Heard  the  deep  catches  of  his  labouring  breath. 

M acmillafi's  Mag. 

5.  The  posture  of  seizing;  a state  of  prepara- 
tion to  catch,  or  of  watching  an  opportunity  to 
seize.  [Archaic.] 

Both  of  them  lay  upon  the  catch  for  a great  action. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals. 

6.  Anything  caught;  especially,  a prize  or 
booty ; something  valuable  or  desirable  ob- 
tained or  to  be  obtained;  a gain  or  an  advan- 
tage ; often,  colloquially,  one  desirable  as  a 
husband  err  wife  on  account  of  wealth  or  posi- 
tion. 

Hector  shall  have  a great  catch  if  he  knock  out  either 
of  your  brains.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  1. 

She  entered  freely  into  the  state  of  her  aifairs,  asked 
his  advice  upon  money  matters,  and  fully  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  that,  independent  of  her  beauty,  she  would 
he  a much  greater  catch  than  Frau  Vandersloosh. 

Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  I.  xx. 

Specifically — 7.  la  fishing,  the  quantity  of  fish 
taken : as,  the  catch  on  the  Banks  during  the 
season. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a measure  of  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  the  shad  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast  rivers,  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  the  aggregate  catch  in  the  princi- 
pal rivers.  Science,  VI.,  No.  145,  Supp. 

8.  A snatch ; a short  interval  of  action. 

It  has  been  writ  by  catches.  Locke. 

9.  A hold;  a grasp;  a grip. — 10f.  A slight  or 
partial  recollection. 


catching 

We  retain  a catch  of  those  pretty  stories,  and  our  awak- 
ened imagination  smiles  in  the  recollection. 

Glanville , Seep.  Sci. 

11.  A trick ; something  by  which  one  may  he 
entrapped. 

To  [too]  Kynde,  ne  to  Kepyng,  and  warre  Knavis  cacches. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 

12.  In  music , originally,  an  unaccompanied 
round  for  three  or  more  voices,  written  as  a 
continuous  melody,  not  in  score.  Later,  a round 
the  words  of  which  were  so  selected  that  it  was  possible, 
either  by  means  of  the  pronunciation  or  by  the  interweav- 
ing of  the  words  and  phrases,  to  give  to  the  different  voices 
or  parts  ludicrous  effects.  Grove. 

Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a catch  that  will  draw 
three  souls  out  of  one  weaver?  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 

catch2f,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ketclfi. 

The  fleete  did  sail,  about  103  in  all,  besides  small  catches. 

Pepys,  Diary,  April  25,  1665. 

catchable  (kach/a-bl),  a.  [<  catch 1 + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  caught. 

The  eagerness  of  a knave  maketh  him  often  as  catchable 
as  the  ignorance  of  a fool.  Lord  Halifax. 

catch-all  (kach'al),  n.  [<  catch 1 + obi.  all.']  1. 
Something  used  as  a general  receptacle  for  odds 
and  ends,  as  a table,  bureau,  chest,  etc. ; espe- 
cially, a basket  or  bag  provided  for  the  purpose. 
[Colloq.]  — 2.  A tool  for  recovering  broken 
tools  from  a boring. 

catch-bar  (kach'bar),  n.  A bar  which  depresses 
the  jacks  of  a knitting-machine, 
catch-basin  (kach'ba/sn),  n . 1.  A reservoir 

placed  at  the  point  of  discharge  of  a pipe  into  a 
sewer,  to  retain  matter  which  would  not  pass 
readily  through  the  sewer.  Such  basins  are 
arranged  so  that  they  can  be  emptied  as  often 
as  is  necessary. — 2.  A reservoir,  especially  for 
catching  and  retaining  surface-drainage  over 
large  areas. 

It  may  fairly  be  questioned  . . . whether  any  exten- 
sion of  forests,  or  system  of  catch-basins  or  reservoirs, 
could  possibly  retain  or  mitigate  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent such  general  and  overwhelming  floods. 

Science,  III.  372. 

catch-bolt  (kach'bolt),  n.  A door-bolt  which 
is  pressed  backward  as  the  door  closes,  but 
when  the  door  is  shut  springs  forward  into  a 
socket  in  the  jamb. 

catch-club  (kaeh'klub),  n.  A club  or  society 
formed  for  singing  catches,  etc. 
catch-drain  (kach'dran),  «.  1.  A drain  along 

the  side  of  a canal  or  other  conduit  to  catch 
the  surplus  water. — 2.  A drain  running  along 
sloping  ground  to  catch  and  convey  the  water 
flowing  over  the  surface.  When  a meadow  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  lias  an  abrupt  descent,  the  water 
is  often  stopped  at  intervals  by  catch-drains,  so  as  to  spread 
it  over  the  adjoining  surface. 

catcher  (kach'er),  n.  [<  ME.  cachere,  a hunter; 
< catch  + -er1.  Cf.  chaser1.']  If.  A chaser;  a 
hunter. 

Then  thise  cachere*  that  coutlie  cowpled  hor  hounde3. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1139. 

2.  One  who  catches ; that  which  catches,  or  in 
which  anything  is  caught. 

That  great  catcher  and  devourer  of  souls. 

South , Sermons,  x. 

Specifically— (a)  In  base-ball  and  similar  games,  the  player 
who  stands  behind  the  hat  or  home-base  to  catch  the  hall 
when  pitched.  See  base-ball.  ( b ) In  mining:  (1)  An  ar- 
rangement to  prevent  overwinding,  or  raising  the  cage 
too  high  as  it  comes  out  ol  the  shaft.  Also,  in  Leicester- 
shire, England,  the  equivalent  of  cage-shuts  (which  see). 
(2)  In  general,  any  arrangement  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
or  on  the  pump,  by  means  of  which  accidents  maybe  pre- 
vented in  case  a part  of  the  machinery  gives  way.  (e)  pi. 
In  ornith.,  the  raptorial  birds,  or  birds  of  prey : a term 
translating  Captantes,  one  of  the  names  of  tile  order. 

3+.  One  who  sings  catches. 

But  where  he  my  catchers?  Come,  a round,  and  so  let 
us  drink.  Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  iv. 

catcherelt,  »•  [ME.  cockerel  (ML.  reflex  ca- 
charellus),  < cachen,  catcher/.,  catch,  + term,  -erel, 
as  in  cockerel.  Cf.  catchpoll.]  A catchpoll. 
Wright. 

catch-feeder  (kach'fe'1'der),  n.  A ditch  for  ir- 
rigation. 

catch-fly  (kath'fli),  n.  The  popular  name  of 
species  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Silene, 
and  of  Viscaria  Viscaria,  given  on  account  of 
their  glutinous  stems,  which  sometimes  retain 
small  insects.  The  sleepy  catch-fly  is  Silene 
antirrhina. 

catch-hook  (kach'huk),  n.  An  iron  bar  with  a 
hinged  tongue,  used  in  hauling  large  iron  pipes. 
The  hinged  end  is  pushed  into  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  tongue  jams  and  is  firmly  held  against  its  inner  sur- 
face when  the  bar  is  pulled. 

catching  (kach'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  catch1,  ».] 
1.  Communicating,  or  liable  to  be  communi- 
cated, by  contagion ; infectious. 


catching 

'Tis  time  to  give  them  physic,  their  diseases 
Are  grown  so  catching.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  3. 

Your  words  are  a grenadier’s  march  to  my  heart ! I be- 
lieve courage  must  be  catching  ! 

Sheridan , The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 
2.  Captivating;  charming;  attracting:  as,  a 
catching  melody ; a catching  manner. 

That  Rhetorick  is  best  which  is  most  seasonable  and 
most  catching.  Selden , Table-Talk,  p.  95. 

3f.  Acquisitive;  greedy. 

Thei  made  be  brought  Iuellis  and  alle  othir  richesse, 
and  yaf  it  to  hym  to  se  whedir  he  wolde  be  couetouse  and 
cacchynge.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  105. 

catching-bargain  (kach'ing-har"gan),  n.  In 
law,  a bargain  made  with  the  heir  apparent  or 
expectant  of  a succession  for  the  purchase  of 
his  expectancy  at  an  inadequate  price, 
catch-land  (kach'land),  n.  Formerly,  in  Eng- 
land, land  the  tithes  of  which  for  any  year  fell 
to  the  minister  who  first  claimed  them  for  that 
year,  because  it  was  not  known  to  which  of  two 
parishes  the  land  belonged, 
catch-line  (kach'lin),  n.  In  printing,  a short 
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Saul  sente  catchepollis  [L.  lictores ] for  to  take  David. 

Wyclif,  1 Ki.  xix.  20. 

Quikliche  cam  a cacchepol  and  craked  a-two  here  legges. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  76. 
Let  not  thy  scores  come  robbe  thy  needy  purse, 
Make  not  the  catchpot  rich  by  thine  arrest. 

Gascoigne , Steele  Glas,  p.  67.  ( Arber .) 

There  shall  be  two  Serjeants  at  Mace,  of  whom  the  first 
named  serjeant  at  mace  shall  execute  all  writs,  mandates, 
processes  and  such  like  within  the  said  borough  and  lib- 
erties of  the  same,  and  shall  be  called  the  Catchpole,  ac- 
cording to  the  name  anciently  given  in  that  place  to  the 
same  officer.  Municip.  Corp.  Reports,  1835,  p.  2651. 

catchup,  ketchup  (kach'up,  kech'up),  n.  [< 
Malay  kechap  (D.  spelling,  ketjap).]  A name 
common  to  several  kinds  of  sauce  much  used 
with  meat,  fish,  toasted  cheese,  etc.  Also  writ- 
ten catsup , katsvp.— Mushroom  catchup,  a sauce 
made  from  the  common  mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris, 
by  breaking  the  fungi  into  small  pieces,  salting,  straining, 
spicing,  and  boiling. — Tomato  catchup,  a sauce  made 
from  tomatoes  by  straining  them  (after  cutting  and  heat- 
ing) and  then  boiling  with  vinegar  and  spices. — Walnut 
catchup,  a sauce  made  from  unripe  walnuts  before  the 
shell  is  hardened.  They  are  beaten  to  a pulp,  and  the  j uice 
is  separated  by  straining ; salt,  vinegar,  and  spices  are 


, „ n,  u 

line  of  small-sized  type  between  two  longer  *added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled, 
lines  of  larger  displayed  type.  catchwater  (kach,wa//ter),  n. 

catch-match  (kacn ' mach),  n.  An  agreement  water.']  Same  as  catchwork. 
concluded  hastily,  so  that  one  party  is  taken  at  catchweed  (kach'wed),  n.  [<  catch 1 + weed1.] 


[<  catch 1 + obj. 


a disadvantage. 

catch-meadow  (kach'med^o),  n.  A meadow 
which  is  irrigated  by  water  from 
rivulet  on  the  declivity  of  a hill. 

catchment  (kach'ment),  n.  [<  catch 1 + -ment.] 
Drainage : rarely  used  except  in  the  following 
phrases.— Area  of  catchment,  among  hydraulic  engi- 
neers, the  area  the  rainfall  or  drainage  of  which  is  to  be 
made  available  for  furnishing  water  at  a desired  point. — 
Catchment-basin.  Same  as  drainage-bami. — Catch- 
ment-basin map,  a map  on  which  the  water-shed  limit- 
ing the  whole  of  each  subdivision  of  any  river-system  is  ac- 
curately laid  down,  so  that  the  position  and  acreage  of  any  . ■ 
particular  area  of  catchment  may  be  determined  from  it.  - 

cat-chop  (kat'chop),  n.  A species  of  fig-mari- 
gold, Mcsembrianthemum  felinum,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

catchpenny  (kach'pen"i),  n.  and  a.  [<  catch1  + 
ob].  penny.]  I.  «.;  pi.  catchpennies  (-iz).  Some- 
thing of  little  value,  adapted  to  attract  popu- 
lar attention  and  thus  secure  a quick  sale ; any- 
thing externally  attractive,  made  merely  to  sell. 

You  know  already  by  the  title,  that  it  is  no  more  than  a 
catch-penny.  Goldsmith , Letter  to  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith. 


A weed  which  readily  catches  hold  of  what 

comes  in  contact  with  it ; cleavers. 

a spring  or  catchweight  (kach'wat),»i.  [<  catch1  + weight: 

that  is,  the  weight  one  has  at  the  moment.]  In 
horse-racing,  a weight  left  to  the  option  of  the 
owner  of  a horse,  who  naturally  puts  up  the 
lightest  weight  possible, 
catchweight  (kach'wat),  adv.  [<  catcliweight, 
n.~]  In  horse-racing,  without  being  handicap- 
ped : as,  to  ride  catchweight. 


Come,  I’ll  make  this  a match,  if  you  like : you  shall  ride 
catchweight,  which  will  be  about  11  st.  7 lb.  Lawrence. 


The  whole  affair  is  a manifest  catchpenny. 

Hawthorne , Main  Street. 


n.  a.  Made  or  got  up  to  gain  money;  put 
forth  merely  to  sell : as,  a catchpenny  pamphlet. 

I call  this  the  popular  or  utilitarian  aspect,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  catchpenny  theory  of  human  life  according 
to  which  the  value  of  a thing  is  just  as  much  as  it  will 
bring.  Stubbs , Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  106. 

catchpole1,  n.  See  catchpoll. 
catchpole2  (kach'pol),  n.  [<  catch 1 (attrib.)  + 
pole1.]  An  implement  formerly  used  for  seiz- 
ing and  securing  a man  who  would  otherwise*  , 

be  out  of  reach.  It  was  carried  by  foot-soldiers  in  com-  Catchwork  (kach  werk),  n. 


catchword  (kach'werd),  n.  [<  catch1  + word .] 

1.  In  old  writing  and  printing,  a word  of  the 
text  standing  by  itself  in  the  right-hand  corner 
of  the  bottom  of  a page,  the  same  as  the  first 
word  of  the  next  page,  to  mark  the  connection 
or  proper  sequence.  In  old  manuscript  books  a 

• catchword  was  at  first  inserted  only  at  the  end  of  a sheet 
or  quire  (that  is,  the  quantity  folded  together) ; in  print* 
ing  it  was  the  practice  until  the  nineteenth  century  to 
insert  one  at  the  foot  of  every  page. 

Catch-words  to  connect  the  quires  date  hack  to  the  12th 
century.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  144. 

2.  In  the  drama,  the  last  word  of  a speaker, 
which  serves  to  remind  the  one  who  is  to  follow 
him  of  what  he  is  to  say;  a cue. — 3.  A word 
caught  up  and  repeated  for  effect;  a taking 
word  or  phrase  used  as  a partizan  cry  or  shib- 
boleth: as,  the  catchword  of  a political  party. 

The  catch-words  which  thrilled  our  forefathers  with 
emotion  on  one  side  or  the  other  fall  with  hardly  any 
meaning  on  our  ears.  J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  v. 

Liberty,  fraternity,  equality,  are  as  much  as  ever  the 
party  catch-words.  Quarterly  Rev. 

[<  catch1  + work. ] 


bats  with  horsemen,  and  later  by  civil  officers  in  appre-  Ah  artificial  watercourse  or  series  of  water- 
hending  criminals.  The  head,  made  of  light  metal  bars,  courses  for  irrigating  such  lands  as  lie  on  the 
was  provided  with  strong  springs,  so  arranged  as  to  hold  declivities  of  hills;  a catch-drain.  Also  called 
firmly  anything,  as  the  neck  or  a limb  of  one  pursued,  over  ,,,, 
which  it  was  forced.  ca/CCniLuter. 

catchpole3  (kach'pol),  n.  [Sc.,  also  catchpule,  Cf'! , (^ao11  0>  a-  Same  as  catching,  2. 

cachepole,  < D.  haatsspel,  tennis  (cf.  kaatsbal,  LGoUoq.J 

tennis-ball),  < kaats,  chase  (=E.  chase1,  catch1),  cate  (kat),  n.  [By  apheresis  from  acate,  q.  v.] 
+ spel,  game.]  The  game  of  tennis.  [Scotch.]  An  article  of  food;  a viand;  more  particularly, 
catchpoll  (kach'pol), 


[Also  catchpole,  early 
mod.  E.  catchpot,  < ME.  catchepoll,  cachepol,  a 
bailiff,  earlier  a tax-gatherer,  < OF.  *caeipol, 
chacipol,  chacepol,  chassipol  (ML.  reflex  cache- 
polus,  cacepollns,  chacipollus,  cacipulcus),  also 
*cliacipolier,  cliassipoier,  a tax-gatherer  (cf. 
chassipolerie,  defined  as  a tribute  paid  by  vas- 
sals to  their  lord  for  the  privilege  of  asylum  in 
his  castle  in  time  of  war,  ML.  chacipoleria,  the 
office  and  emoluments  of  a tax-gatherer);  of 
uncertain  formation,  appar.  < cacier,  cacher  (> 
ME.  cachen,  E.  catch1),  chacier  (>ME.  cliacen, 


rich,  luxurious,  or  dainty  food ; a delicacy ; a 
dainty : a later  form  of  acate : most  commonly 
used  in  the  plural.  [Archaic  or  poetic.] 

I had  rather  live 

With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a windmill,  far, 

Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

Not  the  ale,  nor  any  other  cates  which  poor  Elspeth’s 
stores  afforded,  could  prevail  on  the  Sub-Prior  to  break 
his  fast.  Scott,  Monastery,  I.  118. 

That  day  a feast  had  been 
Held  in  high  hall,  and  many  a viand  left, 

And  many  a costly  cate. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 


E.  chase1),  in  the  sense  of  ‘catch,  take,;  or  t h ti  (k at^_k et'ik)  [_  F.  catechetique, 

M + ' oW  ZTtie  < Gr‘  an  instruct,  < 

head-  but  the  earliest sense tmown^s  !tex  ^nxeiv,  instruct,  teach  byword  of  mouth:  see 
head,  but  the  earliest  sense  known  is  tax  catechize .]  Consisting  of  question  and  answer : 
gatherer,’  and  poll  as  associated  with  ‘tax’ does  lied  a method  tqacMng  by  means  of 

not  seem  to  occur  in  ME.,  and  it  is  not  found  v ,,  , ^ J ^ v 

in  any  sense  in  OF.  or  Mi.  The  W.  ceisbwl,  a iSL  d ans^red 

bailiff,  catchpoll,  is  prob.  an  accom.  of  the  E.  S Q v a are  addressed 

word.  Cf.  ME.  cariterel,  equiv.  to  cachepol.-]  ^ P ™ “ hlS 

1+  Atax-e-atherer  dialogical  method,  or  to  the  memory. 

” " catechetical  (kat-e-ket'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  cat- 

Matheus,  thet  wes  cachepol  [in  orig.  AS.  text  tollere , echetic 
toller],  thene  he  iwende  to  god-spellere.  _ ' . , . . . , _ _ . 

Old.  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  1st  ser.,  p.  97.  Socrates  introduced  a catechetical  method  of  arguing. 

2.  A sheriff’s  officer,  bailiff,  constable,  or  other  catechetical  schools,  schools  establfshe^n^heltriy 
person  wnose  duty  is  to  make  arrests.  church  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens. 


catechize 

catechetically  (kat-e-ket'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a catechetical  manner;  by  question  and  an- 
swer. 

catechetics  (kat-e-ket 'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  cate- 
chetic : see  -ics.]  The  art  or  practice  of  teach- 
ing by  means  of  question  and  answer.  See 
+ catechetic . 

catechin  (kat'e-chin),  n.  [<.  catechu  + -in*.] 
A principle  (C21H20O9  + 5H20)  extracted 
from  catechu,  having  a snow-white  silky  ap- 
pearance, and  crystallizing  in  fine  needles. 
Also  called  catechuic  acid  and  catechuin. 
catechisation,  catechise,  etc.  See  catechiza - 
tion , etc. 

catechism  (kat ' e-kizm),  n.  [=  F.  catechisme 
= Sp.  cate cismo,  catequismo  = Pg.  catechismo  = 
It.  catechismo,  catecismo  = D.  catechismus  = G. 
katechismus = Dan.  katekismus  (cf.  Sw .katechcs), 

< LL.  catechismus , < Gr.  * naTTjxt-CfidQ,  < kclttix'i^elv, 
catechize : see  catechize.]  1 . A form  of  instruc- 
tion by  means  of  questions  and  answers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  principles  of  religion. — 2.  An 
elementary  book  containing  a summary  of  prin- 
ciples in  any  science  or  art,  but  especially  in 
religion,  reduced  to  the  form  of  questions  and 
answers,  and  sometimes  with  notes,  explana- 
tions, and  references  to  authorities.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  authoritative  church  catechisms : The 
Lutheran,  prepared  by  Luther  (1529),  still  in  general  use 
in  the  German  Protestant  churches;  the  Genevan , pre- 
pared by  Calvin  (1536) ; the  Heidelberg,  published  at  Hei- 
delberg (1563),  and  still  a recognized  doctrinal  standard  in 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church;  the  Anglican  (1549-1604), 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  directed  by 
rubric  to  be  taught  systematically  to  children ; the  West- 
minster Assembly’s,  in  two  forms,  Shorter  and  Larger  Cate- 
chisms (1647),  in  use  in  the  Presbyterian  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Congregational  churches  ; the  Methodist  (United 
States,  1852),  in  three  forms.  The  Tridentine  catechism 
(1566)  is  a statement  of  doctrines  prepared  in  obedience 
to  a decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  is  of  high  though 
not  absolute  authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
is  not  intended  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  children. 
The  Cracovian  and  Racovian  catechisms  (1574,  1605)  are 
Polish  in  origin  and  Socinian  in  doctrine.  Numerous 
other  catechisms  have  been  prepared  by  individuals,  but 
they  possess  no  ecclesiastical  authority. 

catechismal  (kat-e-kiz'mal),  a.  [<  catechism 
+ -a!.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  style  of  a 
catechism;  interrogatory;  catechizing;  cate- 
chetical. 

Children  hate  to  be  bothered  with  questions,  . . . and 
yet  liow  we  bore  them  with  catechismal  demands. 

J.  T.  Fields,  Underbrush,  p.  124. 

catechist  (kat'e-kist),  n.  [=  F.  cateclnste  = Sp. 
catequista  = Pg.  It.  catechista , < LL.  catechista , 

< Gr.  *KaTrjxtGT7]g,  < kclttixl&lv , catechize : see  cat- 
echize.] One  who  instructs  orally,  or  by  ques- 
tion and  answer;  acatechizer;  specifically,  one 
appointed  to  instruct  catechumens  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  as  a preparation  for  baptism. 
This  was  a special  function  in  the  early  church,  as  it  lias 
also  been  to  some  extent  in  later  times ; but  catechists 
have  never  constituted  a distinct  ecclesiastical  order. 

The  word  Catechist  implied  ...  a function,  not  a class. 

Smith,  Diet.  Christ.  Antiq. 

In  the  absence  of  the  regular  clergyman  the  catechist 
conducts  the  service  [at  Godhavn,  Greenland]. 

C.  F.  Ilall,  Polar  Exp.,  1876,  p.  54. 

catechistic,  catechistical  (kat-e-lris'tik,  -ti- 
kal),  a.  [<  catechist  + -ic,  -ical.  Of.  F.  cateche- 
tique = Sp.  catequistico  = Pg.  It.  catecliistico.] 
Pertaining  to  a catechist  or  a catechism;  of  a 
catechizing  character. 

Some  of  them  are  in  the  catechistical  method. 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ii.  2. 

catechistically  (kat-e-kis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
catechistic  manner ; hy  question  and  answer, 
catechization  (kaf'e-ki-za'shon),  n.  [<  cate- 
chize + -ation;  — F.  catechisation  = Pg.  cate- 
chizaqao  = G.  Icatechisation.]  The  act  of  cat- 
echizing; examination  "by  questioning.  Also 
spelled  catechisation. 

The  catechisation  of  the  man  born  blind. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 83. 

catechize  (kat'e-kiz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cate- 
chized, ppr.  catechizing.  [=  F.  catechiser  = Pr. 
cathezizar  = Sp.  catequizar  = Pg.  catechizar  = 
It.  catechizzare  = D.  catechiseren  = G.  katechi- 
sieren  = Ban.  katekisere,  < LL.  catechizare,  cat- 
echize, < Gr.  Karijxi&iv,  catechize,  a later  ex- 
tended form  of  KarT/xeiv,  catechize,  instruct, 
teach  hy  word  of  mouth,  particularly  in  reli- 
gion, also  resound,  < sard,  down,  + yxciv,  sound ; 
cf.  ijxv,  a sound,  yxw,  echo,  > E.  echo.]  1.  To 
instruct  orally  by  asking  questions,  receiving 
answers,  and  offering  explanations  and  correc- 
tions ; specifically,  so  to  instruct  on  points  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

Catechize  gross  ignorance. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel,,  To  the  Header,  p.  59. 


catechize 
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2.  To  question;  interrogate,  especially  in  a categorematically  (kat-e-gor-e-mat'i-kal-i), 

1 i |j ■L — adv.  In  a categorematio  manner;  as  a cate- 

gorematic. 

categorical  (kat-e-gor'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
categorique  = Sp.  'categorico  = Pg.  It.  categorico, 
< LL.  cgtegoricus,  < Gr.  Kary-yopindg,  < k arr/yopia, 
a category:  see  category  and  -ic,  -ical.]  I.  a. 
1.  Pertaining  to  a category  or  the  categories: 
opposed  to  transcendental. — 2.  Stated  uncon- 
ditionally; not  limited  to  a hypothetical  state 
of  things : as,  a categorical  proposition  (that  is, 
a simple,  unconditional  proposition) . — 3.  Ap- 
plicable to  the  actual  circumstances;  stating 
the  fact ; pertinent ; positive ; precise ; clear : 
as,  a categorical  answer  (that  is,  an  answer  that 
clearly  meets  the  question) Categorical  imper- 
ative, the  unconditional  command  of  conscience. — Cate- 
gorical syllogism,  a syllogism  containing  only  categori- 
cal propositions. 

II.  n.  In  logic,  a proposition  which  affirms  a 
thing  absolutely  and  without  any  hypothesis. 
Categoricals  are  subdivided  into  pure  and  modal.  A pure 
categorical  asserts  unconditionally  and  unreservedly : as, 
I live ; man  is  mortal.  A modal  categorical  asserts  with  a 
qualification : as,  the  wisest  man  may  possibly  be  mistaken ; 
a prejudiced  historian  will  probably  misrepresent  facts. 

categorically  (kat-e-gor'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a cat- 
egorical manner;  absolutely;  directly; 


minute  or  impertinent  manner ; examine  or  try 
by  questions. 

I’m  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I meet 

And  catechised  in  every  street.  Swift. 

Also  spelled  catechise. 

catechizet,  n.  [<  catechize,  v.  Cf.  catechism,.'] 
A catechism.  [Colloq.] 

They  are  carefull  to  instruct  their  children,  that  so  when 
I come  they  might  be  ready  to  answer  their  Catechize. 

T.  Shepard , Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  p.  27. 

catechizer  (kat'e-lu-zer),  n.  One  who  cate- 
chizes; one  who  instructs  by  question  and 
answer,  particularly  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
^Christian  religion.  Also  spelled  catechiser. 
catechu  (kat'e-cho),  n.  [NL.  catechu,  Sp.  ca- 
tecu,  F.  cachou,  etc.  (cf.  cutch) ; Malay  kachu. 
Cf.  Hind.  Tcattlia,  catechu.]  A name  com- 
mon to  several  astringent  extracts  prepared 
from  the  wood,  bark,  and  fruit  of  various 
plants.  The  true  catechu,  or  cutch,  of  commerce  is  a 
dark-brown,  hard,  and  brittle  substance,  extracted  by  de- 
coction and  evaporation  from  the  wood  of  Acacia  Catechu 
and  A.  suma , East  Indian  trees.  It  is  one  of  the  best  astrin- 
gents to  be  found  in  the  materia  medica,  and  is  largely 
used  in  tanning,  calico-printing,  etc.  Pale  or  gambler 
eatechuia  obtained  from  a rubiaceous  climber,  Ourouparia 
Oambier  (see  gambier).  A kind  of  catechu  is  also  made 
from  the  nut  of  the  betel-palm,  Areca  Cathecu,  but  it  is 


ex- 

pressly;  positively:  as,  to  affirm  categorically. 
not  an  article  of  commerce.  An  artificial  catechu  service-  categOricalneSS  (kat-e-gor'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
fo’oVs1  «“Me  £r0m  mah°8any  and  Slm,lar  quality  of  being  categorical,  positive,  or  abso- 

catechuic  (kat-e-cho'ik),  a.  [<  catechu  + -ic.]  _.  . 

Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  catechu.—  Cate-  categorist  (k^t  n%  category  + 

Chuic  acid.  Same  as  catechin. 


-ist^\  One  who  classifies  or  arranges  in  cate- 
gories. Emerson. 

categorization  (kat-e  -gor-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  cate- 
gorise + - ation .]  The  act  or  process  of  placing 
in  a category  or  list ; a classification.  [Rare.] 
cateclium&ie  = Sp Tcatecumeixo  = Pg.  catechu-  categorize  (kat'e-go-riz),  v.  £. ; pret.  and  pp. 
meno  = It.  catecumeno,  < LL.  catechumenus , < categorized , ppr.  categorizing.  [<  category  + 
Gr.  one  instructed,  ppr.  pass,  of  -ize;=. F.  categoriser.]  To  place  in  a category 

KCLTtfxsiVj  instruct : see  catechize.']  1.  One  who  * or  list ; classify.  [Rare.] 
is  under  instruction  in  the  first  rudiments  of  category  (kat'e-go-ri),  n. ; pi.  categories  (-riz). 


catechuin  (kat-e-cho'in),  n.  [<  catechu  + -m2.] 
Same  as  catechin. 

catechumen  (kat-e-ku'men),  n.  [(Cf.  ME.  cate- 
cumeling , simulating  cumeling , a comer)  = F. 


Christianity ; a neophyte.  In  the  primitive  church 
catechumens  were  the  children  of  believiug  parents,  or 
Jews  or  pagans  not  fully  initiated  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  They  were  admitted  to  this  state  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  were  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  classes,  and  in  public  worship  were 
dismissed  or  retired  to  an  outer  court  of  the  church  before 
the  liturgical  or  communion  service. 

The  heavens  open,  too,  upon  us ; and  the  Holy  Ghost 
descends,  to  sanctify  the  waters,  and  to  hallow  the  cate- 
chumen. Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  98. 

The  prayers  of  the  church  did  not  begin,  in  St.  Austin’s 
time,  till  the  catechumens  were  dismissed.  Stillingfeet. 

Of  these  Catechumens  there  were  two  kinds,  the  Audi- 
tores,  who  had  merely  expressed  a wish  to  become  Chris- 
tians, and  the  Competentes,  who  were  thought  worthy  of 
holy  Baptism.  J.  M.  Neale , Eastern  Church,  i.  209. 

2.  Figuratively,  one  who  is  beginning  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  any  doctrines  or  principles. 

The  same  language  is  still  held  to  the  catechumens  in 
Jacobitism.  Bolingbroke , To  Windham. 

catechumenal  (kat-e-ku'me-nal),  a.  [<  cate- 
chumen + -at.]  Pertaining  to  "a  catechumen. 

He  had  laid  aside  his  white  catechumenal  robes. 

C.  C.  Perkins , Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  liv. 

catechumenate  (kat-e-ku'me-nat),  n.  [<  cate- 
chumen + - ate 3;  = F .'catechumenate  Sp.  cate- 
cumenado  = Pg.  catechumenado,  -nato.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a catechumen, 
catechumenical  (kat^e-ku-men'i-kal),  a.  [< 
catechumen  4-  -deal.  Cf.  Sp.  catecumenico.]  Be- 
longing to  catechumens ; catechumenal. 
catechumenistf  (kat-e-kfi'me-nist),  n.  [<  cate- 
chumen 4-  - ist .]  A catechumen.  Bp.  Morton. 
categorem  (kat'e-gor-em),  n.  [=F.  categorhme 
= Sp.  categoremo , < Gr.  Karyydprjfia,  a predicate, 
< nare-yopEiv , predicate,  assert:  see  category.'] 


[=  F.  categorie  = Sp.  catcgoria  = Pg.  It.  cate- 
gory < LL.  categoria,  < Gr.  narr/yopia,  an  accu- 
sation, charge,  later  also  a predicate  or  predi- 
cable, usually,  in  Aristotle  and  later  writers, 
a category,  predicament,  head  of  predicables, 

< Karyyopeiv , accuse,  declare,  assert,  predicate, 

< Kara,  against,  + ayopeveiv,  declaim,  address 
an  assembly,  < ayopa , an  assembly:  see  agora.] 

1.  In  logic , a highest  notion,  especially  one 
derived  from  the  logical  analysis  of  the  forms 
of  proposition.  The  word  was  introduced  by  Aristotle, 
who  applies  it  to  his  ten  predicaments,  things  said,  or 
summa  genera,  viz.,  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
action,  passion,  where,  when,  posture  or  relative  position 
of  parts,  habit  or  state.  These  are  derived  from  such  an 
analysis  of  the  proposition  as  could  be  made  before  the 
developed  study  of  grammar.  The  categories  or  highest 
intellectual  concepts  of  Kant  are : categories  of  quantity 
— unity,  plurality,  totality;  categories  of  quality — reality, 
negation,  limit  between  these ; categories  of  relation  — 
substance  and  accident,  cause  and  effect,  action  and  re- 
action ; categories  of  modality — possibility,  impossibility, 
actuality,  non-actuality,  necessity,  non-necessity.  Modern 
formal  logic  furnishes  this  list : (1)  qualities,  or  singular 
characters ; (2)  simple  relations,  or  dual  characters ; (3) 
complex  relations,  or  plural  characters.  Many  lists  of 
categories  have  been  given  not  founded  on  formal  logic. 

The  categories , or  forms  and  conditions  of  human  un- 
derstanding, though  doubtless  innate  in  the  naturalist’s 
sense  of  the  term,  that  is  inherited,  are  only  the  ways  and 
facilities  of  the  higher  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  reflection. 

C.  Wright. 

The  categories  are  not  instruments  which  the  mind  uses, 
hut  elements  in  a whole,  or  the  stages  in  a complex  process, 
which  in  its  unity  the  mind  is.  E.  Caird,  Hegel,  p.  157. 

2.  Asummum  genus,  or  widest  class. — 3.  Any 
very  wide  and  distinctive  class ; any  compre- 
hensive division  or  class  of  persons  or  things. 

Shakespeare  is  as  much  out  of  the  category  of  eminent 
authors  as  he  is  out  of  the  crowd.  Emerson,  Shakespeare. 


The  Catenary. 
The  cord,  a,  c,  &,  hang’s  in  a 

the  common  catenary. 


Originally,  a predicate;  in  logic  — ( a ) as  used 

by  the  Stoics,  a term  which  can  be  made  the  catelt,  n.  Middle  English  form  of  cattle. 


subject,  or  more  especially  the  predicate,  of  a 
proposition;  (6)  as  used  by  the  Peripatetics, 
the  thing  corresponding  to  a category, 
categorema  (kat-e-go-re'ma),  ».;  pi.  categore- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  Same  as  categorem. 
categoremaiiic  (kat-e-gor-e-mat'ik),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  categorematique  = Sp.  categorematico,  < 


catelectrode  (kat-e-lek'trod),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kara, 
down,  + electrode.]  Faraday’s  name  for  the 
negative  electrode  or  cathode  of  a voltaic  bat- 
tery. See  cathode  and  electrode. 
catelectrotonic  (kat-e-lek-tro-ton'ik),  a.  [<  cat- 
electrotonus  + -ic.]  llertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
catelectrotonus. 


Gr.  K.aT7]y6pr]pa(T-),  a predicate : see  categorem.]  catelectrotonus  (kat^e-lek-trot'o-nus), ».  (X 

■ ■ ' cat{hode)  + electrotonus.]  The  changed  physical 

and  physiological  condition  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  cathode  when  a constant  electrical 
current  is  passed  through  a piece  of  nerve  or 
muscle.  Also  cathelectrotonus.  See  electrotonus. 
catena  (ka-te'na),  n. ; pi.  catena:  (-ne).  [L.,  a 
chain,  > nit.  E.  chain,  q.  v.]  1 . A chain ; a con- 
nected series  of  notions,  arguments,  or  objects 
generally ; a series  of  which  each  part  or  mem- 
ber has  a close  connection,  like  that  of  a link, 
with  the  preceding  and  following  parts. 


I.  a.  Conveying  a whole  term,  that  is,  either 
the  subject  or  the  predicate  of  a proposition, 
in  a single  word.  Sometimes  incorrectly  writ- 
ten categoreumatic  or  cathegremnatic. 

It  is  not  every  word  that  is  categorematio,  that  is,  capa- 
ble of  being  employed  by  itself  as  a term. 

Whately,  Logic,  II.  i.  § 3. 

II.  n.  In  logic,  a word  which  is  capable  of 
being  employed  by  itself  as  a term, 
categorematical  (kat-e-gor-e-mat'i-kal),  a. 
Same  as  categorematic. 


cater 

We  possess  therefore  a catena  of  evidence  reaching  back 
continuously  from  the  date  of  the  Moabite  stone  to  that 
of  the  stone  tables  of  the  law. 

Isaac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  1. 139. 
That  great  poem  of  aphoristic  epigrams,  the  Essay  on 
Man,  that  has  never,  perhaps,  in  any  language  been 
equalled  as  a catena  of  pithy  wit  and  philosophic  quota- 
bility.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  287. 

2.  A methodized  series  of  selections  from  dif- 
ferent authors  to  elucidate  a doctrine  or  a sys- 
tem of  doctrines;  specifically,  such  a set  of 
quotations  from  the  church  fathers  to  assist 
in  the  study  of  Christian  dogmatics  or  biblical 
exegesis : as,  the  Catena  Anrea  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. — 3.  An  Italian  measure  of  length,  a 
chain,  equal  in  Naples  to  52.07  feet,  and  in  Pa- 
lermo to  26.09  feet. 

Catenaria  (kat-e-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  fern.  sing, 
of  L.  catenarius:  see  catenary.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Catenariidce. 

catenarian  (kat-e-na'ri-an),  a.  [<  catenary  4- 
-an.]  Same  as  catenary.' 

To  say  another  word  of  the  catenarian  arch.  ...  Its 
nature  proves  it  to  be  in  equilibrio  in  every  point. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  416. 

Catenariidse  (kat/e-na-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Catenaria  + -idee.]  A family  of  Chilostomata 
with  zooecium  radicate,  segmented,  and  each 
intemode  (except  at  a bifurcation)  formed  of 
a single  zooecium.  Also  Catenicellidce. 
catenary  (kat'e-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  cate- 
narius , < catena^  a chain:  see  chain.]  I.  a.  Re- 
lating to  a chain; 
like  a chain.  Also 
catenarian.  — Cate- 
nary or  catenarian 
curve,  in  geom.,  the 
curve  of  a perfectly  flex- 
ible, inextensible,  infi- 
nitely fine  cord  when  at 
rest  under  the  action  of 
forces.  The  common 
catenary  is  what  the 
catenary  becomes  when 
the  forces  are#  parallel 
and  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  cord,  as  in 
the  case  of  a heavy  cord 
portion  of  of  uniform  weight  un- 
der the  influence  of 
gravitation.  It  is  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  theory 
of  arches,  and  also  by  reason  of  its  application  to  the  con- 
struction of  suspension-bridges. 

II.  n. ; pi.  catenaries  (- riz).  A catenary  curve, 
catenate  (kat'e-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cate- 
nated, ppr.  catenating.  [<  L.  catenatus,  pp.  of 
catenate,  chain,  < catena,  a chain : see  catena 
and  chain.]  To  chain,  or  connect  in  a series 
of  links  or  ties ; concatenate, 
catenate,  catenated  (kat'e-nat,  -na-ted),  a.  [< 
L.  catenatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Having  the 
structure  or  appearance  of  a chain : applied  in 
zoology  to  impressed  lines  which  are  broken 
at  regular  intervals,  to  double  striae  connected 
by  numerous  short  lines,  etc. 
catenation  (kat-e-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  catena- 
tion, < L.  catenatio(n-),  < catenare : see  catenate, 
«.]  Connection  of  links;  union  of  parts,  as  in 
a chain;  regular  connection;  concatenation. 

Which  catenation  or  conserving  union. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  5. 

Catenipora  (kat-e-nip'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ca- 
tena, a chain,  + j poms,’  a pore.]  Chain-coral, 
occurring  fossilin  Silurian  andLevonian  strata: 
so  called  from  the  chain-like  arrangement 
of  its  pores  or  cells  in  transverse  sections. 
Also  called  Halysites. 

Catenula  (ka-ten'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  ca- 
tena, a chain : see  chain.]  Tho  typical  genus  of 
+the  family  Catemilidw.  C.  lenmai  is  an  example, 
catenulate  (ka-ten'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  catenula, 
dim.  of  catena,  a chain.  Cf.  catenate.]  1. 
Consisting  of  little  links  or  chains. — 2.  In  hot., 
formed  of  parts  united  end  to  end,  like  the 
links  of  a chain. 

Catenulidas  (kat-e-nu'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
tenula + -idee.]  A family  of  aproctous  rhabdo- 
coelous  turbellarians,  in  which  reproduction 
takes  place  asexually  by  transverse  fission. 
The  animals  when  incompletely  separated  swim 
about  in  chains,  whence  the  name. 
caterH  (ka'ter),  n.  [By  apheresis  from  acater, 
as  cate,  q.  v.,  from  acate : see  acater,  acute.] 
A caterer ; a purveyor ; an  acater. 

I am  cook  myself  and  mine  own  cater. 

Fletcher , Women  Pleased 

[He]  has  but  a eater's  place  on 't,  And  provides 
All  for  another’s  table. 

Middleton , Women  Beware  Women,  \V.  3. 

cater1 II.  (ka'tfer),  v.  i.  [<  caterl,  n.]  To  make 
provision,  as  of  food,  entertainment,  etc. ; act 


as  a purveyor:  as, 
petite. 


cater 

to  cater  to  a depraved  ap- 
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catharize 


avoid  the  oil  with  which  a pattern  has  been  drawn  upon  cat-foot  (kat'fut),  n.  A short,  round  foot,  hav- 
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it ; this  so-called  lace  is  of  remarkable  lightness,  a square 
yard  weighing  only  4 J grains.  Diet,  of  Needlework. 
caterpillar-catcher  (kat/er-pil-ar-kach//6r),  n. 
A bird  of  the  family  Campophagidce.  Also  called 
caterpillar-eater , caterpillar-liunter,  and  cuckoo- 
shrike. 

caterpillar-eater  (hat'er-pil-ar-e^ter),  n.  1.  A 
■name  given  to  the  larva)  of  certain  ichneumon- 
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And  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 

Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 

Be  comfort  to  my  age.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  3. 

We  have  had  a regular  feed  all  round,  and  exult  to  think 
we  need  no  catering  for  the  morrow. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  90. 

cater2  (ka'ter),  n.  [Also  quater;  < F.  quatre, 

< L.  quatuor  = E.  four:  see  four,  and  quater, 
quaternary,  etc.]  The  four-spot  of  cards  or  dice. 
cater2  (ka'ter),  v.  t.  [<  cater‘d,  n.)  To  cut  di- 
agonally. [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 
cateran  (kat'er-an),  n.  [So.,  < Gael,  ceathair-  A fungus  of  tke~genus  Cordyceps,  which  grows 
neach,  a soldier,  = Ir.  ceatharnach,  a soldier  (>  ^upon  the  larvae  of  insects.  See  Cordyceps. 

E.  kern,  which  is  thus  the  same  word  as  cater-  caterpillar-hunter  (kat'er-pil-ar-hun//ter), 
an),  < Gael,  and  Ir.  catli,  battle,  = AS.  heathu,  game  as  caterpillar-catcher. 

1.  A kern;  a Highland  or  Irish  ir 


ing  the  toes  arched  and  the  knuckles  high, 
cat-footed  (kat'fut//ed),  a.  1.  Having  feet  like 
a cat’s ; specifically,  in  zool.,  digitigrade,  with 
sharp,  retractile  claws,  as  a cat ; aeluropodous. 
J.  E.  Gray. — 2.  Noiseless;  quiet;  stealthy. 

I stole  from  court 

With  Cyril  and  with  Florian,  unperceived, 
Cat-footed  thro’  the  town.  Tennyson , Princess,  i. 


flies,  from  their  being  bred  in  the  bodies  of  eat-  cat-g0l,i  (kat'gold),  n.  A variety  of  mica  of  a 
erpillars  and  eating  their  way  out. — 2.  Same  as  yellowish  color.  The  name  is  sometimes  ap- 
caterpillar-catclier . .plied  to  iron  pyrites. 

caterpillar-fungus  (kaFer-pil-ar-fung^gush^.^atg^  (hat'gut),  n.  [Appar.  < cat 1 + gut  (cf. 


battle.] 

regular  soldier. — 2.  A Highland  freebooter  or 
reaver.  [Scotch.] 

cater-cornered  (ka'ter-k6r//nferd),  a.  [<  cater‘d, 
n.,  + corner  + -ed2.]  Diagonal ; set  diagonally. 

[Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

cater-cousin  (ka't6r-loiz//n),  n.  [Also  written 
quater-,  quatre-cousin ; perhaps  < cater‘d,  F . 
quatre,  four  (fourth),  + cousin .]  A cousin ; a 
remote  relation ; hence,  a friend. 

His  master  and  he  . . . are  scarce  cater-cousins. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 

cater-COUsinship  (ka'ter-kuz  "n-sbip),  n.  [< 

cater-cousin  + -ship.)  The  state  of  being 
cater-cousins,  or  of  being  distantly  related. 

Thank  Heaven  he  [the  second-rate  Englishman]  is  not  A . , r,T  . . 

the  only  specimen  of  catcr-cousinship  from  the  dear  old  caterwauling  (kat  er-wa-ling),  n.  [Verbal  n 


cater-pointt,  »•  The  number  four  at  dice. 
Kersey,  1708. 

caters  (ka'terz),  n.  pi.  [Also  written  quaters, 
< F.  quatre,  four : see  cater2.)  The  collective 
name  of  the  changes  which  can  he  rung  upon 
nine  bells : so  called  because  four  pairs  of  bells 
change  places  in  the  order  of  sounding  every 
time  a change  is  rung. 

caterwaul  (kat'er-wal),  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  earlier 
catencaw,  after  waul : see  caterwaw  and  waul.) 
To  cry  as  cats  under  the  influence  of  the  sex- 
ual instinct;  make  a disagreeable  howlim 
screeching. 

The  very  cats  caterwauled  more  horribly  and  pertina- 
ciously there  than  I ever  heard  elsewhere. 

Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 


Mother  Island  that  is  shown  to  us  ! 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  69. 

caterer  (ka'ter-fer),  n.  A provider  or  purveyor 
of  food  or  provisions ; one  who  provides  for  any 
want  or  desire. 

That  [sect]  called  Chenesia  is  the  principall:  whose 
Triests  doe  feed  on  Horse-flesh.  Such  Horses  as  are  unfit 
for  service,  their  Caterers  doe  buy  and  fat  for  their  palats. 

Sandys , Travailes,  p.  96. 

cateress  (ka'ter-es),  n.  [<  cater 1 + -ess.]  A 
woman  who  caters;  a female  provider. 

She,  good  cater  ess y 

Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good. 

Milton , Comus,  1.  764. 

caterfoilt,  n.  Same  as  quatrefoil. 
caterpillar  (kat'er-pil-Sr),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
★also  caterpiller,  caterpiler,  < ME.  *caterpeler, 
found  only  once,  in  the  abbr.  form  catyrpel,  < 
OF.  *cattepcleure  or  a similar  form  represented 
by  mod.  Guernsey  dial,  catte-pelaeure,  a wood- 


The  crying  of  eats ; a howling 


of  caterwaul,  v.) 
or  screeching. 

What  a caterwauling  do  you  keep  here ! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 

caterwawt,  v . i.  [ME.  caterwawen,  < cater-  (cf. 
D.  lcater,  m.,  a eat, ; cf.  also  caterpillar)  for  cat 
(see  cad)  + wawen,  howl,  waul;  an  imitative 
word:  see  waul  and  caterwaul.)  Same  as  cat- 
erwaul. 

caterwawedt,  n. 


equiv.  catling,  2) ; but,  as  catgut  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  been  prepared  from  cats’  intes- 
tines, the  word  is  supposed  to  stand  for  *kitgut 
(cf.  equiv.  kitstring),  by  confusion  of  kit1,  a 
little  cat,  with  kit2,  a fiddle.]  1 . The  intestines 
of  sheep  (sometimes  of  the  horse,  the  ass,  or 
the  mule),  dried  and  twisted,  used  for  strings 
of  musical  instruments  and  for  other  purposes; 
a string  of  this  kind. — 2.  A sort  of  linen  or 
canvas  with  wide  interstices. — 3.  (a)  A name 
for  one  of  the  olive  seaweeds.  Chorda  filum, 
which  is  allied  to  Laminaria.  (!>)  The  plant 
Cracca  Virginiana  : so  called  on  account  of  its 
long,  slender,  and  very  tough  roots, 
catgut-scraper  (kat'gut-skra/per),  n.  A deri- 
or  *sive  name  for  a violinist ; a fiddler. 

Oath.  An  abbreviation  of  Catholic. 
cath-.  A form  of  cat-  for  cata-  before  the  aspi- 
rate, occurring  in  words  of  Greek  origin. 
Catha  (kath'a),  n.  [NL.,<Ar.  kat,  khat.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  family  Celas- 
tracese,  mostly  natives  of  Africa.  The  most  inter- 
esting species  of  the  genus  is  C.  edulis,  cultivated  by  the 
Arabs,  and  known  as  khat  or  knfta.  It  is  a shrub  growing 
to  about  10  feet  in  height,  with  smooth  leaves  of  an  ellip- 
tical form  about  2 inches  in  length  by  1 inch  in  width. 
The  leaves  and  twigs  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  a bev- 
erage possessing  properties  analogous  to  those  of  tea  and 
coffee.  The  use  of  khat  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  pre- 
ceded that  of  coffee,  and  it  forms  a considerable  article  of 
commerce  among  the  Arabs. 


[ME.  (appar.  a pp.,  but  cathag  (kat'aeh),  n.  [Gael,  cathag,  a daw,  jack- 
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daw.]  A name  for  the  jackdaw,  Corvus  mone- 
dula.  Macgillivray.  [Scotch.] 

Cathaian,  a.  and  n.  See  Catalan. 
cat-hammed  (kat'hamd),  a.  Having  hams  like 
those  of  a eat:  applied  especially  to  horses. 

_ _ [Prov.  Eng.] 

tery,  q.  v.]  The  oflice  concerned  with  the  supply  Cathari  (kath'a-ri),  n.  pi.  [<  ML.  Catharus,  a 
of  the  provisions  of  a royal  household.  puritan,  < Gr.  sadapog,  pure.]  An  appellation 

cat-eyed  (kat'Id),  a.  Having  eyes  like  a cat;  of  different  earlyjmd  medieval  religious  sects ; 


really  a verbal  noun),  < caterwaw,  q.  v.]  Cater- 
wauling. 

But  forth  she  [the  cat]  wol,  er  any  day  be  flawed, 

To  shewe  hir  skyn  and  gon  a caterwawed. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  "354. 

cateryt  (ka'ter-i),  n.  [By  apheresjs  from  oca- 


louse,  a weevil,  otherwise  by  the  assibilated  J1®Diie1y 
4>nima  OF  nhntenclnse.  chatenelouse.  chatteve-  cat-laii 


hence,  seeing  well  in  the  dark. 


the  Catharists.  See  Catharist. 


fnvirto  OF  ohatenrlose  chatenelouse  chatteve-  Cat-iail  (kat'fal),  n.  Naut.,  the  rope  which,  Catharian  (ka-tha'ri-an),  n. 
forms  O*.  cnatepeiose,  cnaiepetouse,  cnanepe  »nd  Ant-hwul.  forma  fl.tkorina  «.  nl.  Same  as  CatarrMna. 


A Catharist. 


being  rove  in  the  cat-block  and  cat-head,  forms  Catharina,  n.  pi. 
the  tackle  for  heaving  up  the  anchor  from  the  cathaiine-wheel  (kath'a-rin-hwel),  n. 


louse,  chatepeleuse,  chattepelleuse,  also  chatcplue, 
a caterpillar,  also  a weevil,  a mite,  mod.  dial. 

(Picard)  capleuse,  capeluche,  capture,  carplure, 

fem.  ( [„  hiiiry,  see  f ,l,„  ,,.,7- 


water’s  edge  to  the  cat-head.  Also  called  cat- 
.tacklefall.  See  cut  under  cat-head , 


[So 


),  but  prob.  orig.  ‘pill-cat,’  < OF.  catte, 
assibilated  chatte,  mod.  F.  cliatte,  f.,  a cat,  + 
*peleure,  pilleure,  pillcuse  (Palsgrave),  F.  dial. 
pilure,  pelure,  a pill,  < L.  pilula,  > also  E.  pill1'. 
‘cat’  being  a fanciful  name  applied  to  the 
caterpillar  (cf.  It.  dial,  gatta,  gattola,  a cater- 
pillar, < gatto,  a cat;  G.  dial.  (Swiss)  teufels- 
katz  (lit.  devil’3  cat),  a caterpillar;  F.  chenille, 
a caterpillar  (see  chenille),  < L.  canicula,  a little 
dog),  and  ‘pill’  having  reference  to  its  rolling 
itself  up  in  a little  ball  (cf.  E.  pilt-hug  and  pill- 
beetle).)  1.  Properly,  the  larva  of  a lepidop- 
terous  insect,  but  also  applied  to  the  larvae  of 
other  insects,  such  as  members  of  the  family 
Tenthredinidce,  or  saw-flies.  Caterpillars  are  produced 
immediately  from  the  egg ; they  are  furnished  with  three 
pairs  of  true  feet  and  a number  of  fleshy  abdominal  legs 
named  prolegs,  and  have  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a 
worm.  The  old  idea  of  Swammerdam  that  the  pupa  and 
imago  are  already  concealed  under  the  skin  of  the  cater- 
pillar  is  only  partially  founded  in  truth.  The  pupal  skin 
is  formed  from  the  hypodermis  of  the  larva,  and  the  mus- 
cles contract  and  change  its  form.  The  larval  skin  is  then 
thrown  off,  and  the  insect  remains  quiescent  for  some  time, 
the  imago  or  perfect  insect  forming  beneath  the  pupal  en- 
velop. Caterpillars  generally  feed  on  leaves  or  succulent 
vegetables,  and  are  sometimes  very  destructive.  See  larva. 

2.  A cockchafer.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3[.  An  envi- 
ous person  who  does  mischief  without  provo- 
cation. E.  Phillips,  17 06. — 4+.  One  who  preys 
upon  the  substance  of  another ; an  extortioner. 

They  that  be  the  children  of  this  world,  as  . . . extor- 
tioners, . . . caterpillars,  usurers,  think  you  they  come  to 
God's  storehouse?  Latimer. 

5.  The  popular  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Scorpiurus. — Caterpillar  point-lace,  (a)  A needle- 
made  lace  produced  in  Italy  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  named  from  the  resemblance  of  the  sprig  which 
formed  its  pattern  to  the  bodies  of  caterpillars,  (b)  A 
light  fabric  spun  by  caterpillars  in  the  process  of  eating 
food  spread  for  them  upon  a smooth  stone,  while  they 


name  of  the  wolf-fish,  Anarrhichas  lupus,  from 
its  dentition  and  its  ferocity  when  caught. 
See  ivolf-Jish. — 2.  A name  generally  given  in 
the  United  States  to  species  of  the  family  Si- 
luridce,  which  when  taken  out  of  the  water 
emit  a sound  like  the  purring  of  a cat.  The 
North  American  species  are  robust  fusiform  fishes  with 
8 barbels,  a short  dorsal  with  a strong  pointed  spine  in 
front,  a posterior  adipose  fin,  and  a moderate  anal.  They 
have  been  referred  to  five  genera,  Amiurus,  lctalurus , 
Leptops,  Schilbeodes,  and  Noturus.  The  species  of  the 
first  three  are  of  some  economical  importance,  and  contrib- 
ute considerably  to  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  at  least. 
The  most  common  in  the  eastern  streams  are  the  A . nebu - 
losus  and  A.  catus,  and  in  the  west  the  A.  melas.  rw” 


Catfish  {Amiurus  melas). 


largest  are  the  A.  nigricans  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  A. 
ponderosus  of  the  Mississippi,  the  latter  sometimes  attain- 
ing a weight  of  100  pounds.  The  most  esteemed  is  the  I. 
punctatus  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  valley, 
recognizable  by  its  slender  head  and  forked  tail.  The 
name  has  been  also  extended  to  similar  fishes  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  even  to  species  of  different  but 
related  families. 

3.  A name  given  in  some  parts  of  England  to 
the  weever,  Trachinus  draco. — 4.  A local  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  scyllioid  shark,  Catulus  catu- 
lus. — 5.  A local  English  name  of  the  torsk, 
Brosmc  hrosme. — 6.  A name  in  New  Zealand 
for  fishes  of  the  family  Uranoscopidce,  espe- 
cially the  Ichthy scopus  monop  tcrygius. 


called  from  St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria,  who 
is  represented  with  a wheel,  in  allusion  to  her 
martyrdom.]  1.  In  arch.,  a window,  or  coin- 
partment  of  a window,  of  a circular  form,  with 
radiating  divisions  or  spokes.  See  rose-window. 
— 2.  In  her.,  a wheel  with  sharp  hooks  project- 
ing from  the  tire,  supposed  to  represent  the 
wheel  upon  which  St.  Catharine  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom.— 3.  A kind  of  firework  having  a spiral 
tube  which  revolves  as  the  fire  issues  from  it; 
a pin-wheel. — 4.  In  embroidery , a round  hole 
in  muslin  or  other  material  filled  by  twisted  or 
braided  threads  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel. 

Also  spelled  catherine^wheel. 

The  catharism  (kath'a-rizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kadapio/idg,  a 
cleansing,  < KdOapiCeiv,  cleanse : see  catharize.~\ 
The  process  of  making  a surface  chemically 
clean. 

Catharist  (kath'a-rist),  n.  [=  F.  cathariste,  < 
ML.  catharistce , pi.,  < Gr.  Kadapdg,  pure:  see  ca- 
thartic.'] Literally,  a puritan;  one  who  pre- 
tends to  more  purity  than  others  possess : used 
as  a distinctive  ecclesiastical  name.  This  name 
has  been  specifically  applied  to  or  used  by  several  bodies 
of  sectaries  at  various  periods,  especially  the  Novatians 
in  the  third  century,  and  the  antisacerdotal  sects  (Albi- 
genses,  etc.)  in  the  south  of  France  and  Piedmont  in  the 
twelfth  century.  They  differed  considerably  among  them- 
selves in  doctrine  and  in  the  degree  of  their  opposition  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  agreed  in  denying  its  supreme 
authority. 

Catharista  (kath-a-ris'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Yieil- 
lot,  1816),  < Gr.  as  if  ^Kadapiaryg,  < Kadapi&iv, 
cleanse : see  catharize.]  A genus  of  American 
vultures,  of  the  family  Cathartidw the  type  of 
which  is  the  black  vulture  or  carrion-crow,  C . 
atrata. 

catharization  (kath^a-ri-za'sbon),  n.  [<  cath- 
arize + -ation.]  The  act  of  cleansing;  the 
process  of  making  chemically  clean, 
catharize  (kath'a-riz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  catha- 
rized,  ppr.  catharizing.  [<  Gr,  Kadapi^ecv,  cleanse, 


catharize 

< naBapd f,  clean,  pure : see  cathartic.']  To  ren- 
der absolutely  clean,  as  a glass  vessel,  by  the 
use  of  solvents. 

catharma  (ka-thar'mji),  n.  [XL..  <(  (1 1’.  nadappa, 
refuse,  residuum,  < mdaipeiv,  cleanse,  purge : 
see  cathartic.]  In  med.,  excrement;  anything 
purged  from  the  body,  naturally  or  by  art. 

cat-harpin,  cat-harping  (kat'har"pm,  -ping), 

71.  t t .r-.  » . 
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ing  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  more  or  less  completely 
hare  of  feathers,  and  sometimes  caruncular ; the  eyes  flush 
with  the  side  of  the  head  and  without  superciliary  shield ; 
the  plumage  somber  in  color ; the  wings  long  and  ample ; 
the  tail  moderate ; the  plumage  without  aftershafts ; two 
carotids  and  a large  crop ; the  beak  toothless,  contracted 
in  the  continuity,  with  large  perforate  nostrils  ; the  in- 
dex-digit clawed ; the  oil-gland  tuftless ; no  syrinx  nor 
cjeca ; and  diurnal  habits  and  gressorial  gait.  They  sub- 
*“*'*“>  sa.i-naijuiig  uarpm,  -ping;,  sist  entirely  on  carrion.  See  cut  under  Cathartcs. 

[Origin  obscure.]  Naut.,  one  of  the  short  Cathartides  (ka-thar'ti-des),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <[ 

Cathartcs r + -ides.]  A superfamily  or  suborder 
of  raptorial  birds,  conterminous  with  the  fam- 
ily Cathartides;  the  American  vultures. 
Cathartinse  (kath-ar-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
thartes  + 4nes.]  The  American  vultures  as  a 
subfamily  of  the  family  Vulturidm.  [Not  in  use.] 
cathartogenic  (ka-thar-to-jen'ik),  a.  [<  ca- 
thart-ic  + -genic,  < L.  *gen,  produce.]  Derived 
from  cathartic  acid. — Cathartogenic  acid,  a yel- 
Iowish-brown  powder  produced  from  cathartic  acid  by 
boiling  with  acids. 

cathartomannit  (ka-thar-to-man'it),  n.  [< 
cathart-ic  + manna.]  A peculiar  non-ferment- 
able  crystalline  saccharine  principle  found  in 
senna. 

Catharus  (kath'a-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte, 
1850),  < Gr.  naBapo clear,  pure,  clean : see  ca- 
thartic.] A genus  of  thrushes,  of  the  family 
Turdidce,  containing  a number  of  species  pecu- 
liar to  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  C.  rnelpo- 

„ r mene  is  an  example. 

Our  ship  was  nothing  but  a mass  of  hides,  from  the  cat-  Cat-haws  (kat'haz),  n.  pi.  The  fruit  of  the 
tmrpins  to  the  waters  edge.  _ * white  thorn.  Brockett.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

cat-head  (kat'hed), 


Cat-harpins,  a a. 

ropes  or  (now  more  commonly)  iron  cramps 
used  to  bind  in  the  shrouds  at  the  masthead, 
so  that  the  yards  may  be  braced  up  sharply. 


* M.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  264. 

catharsis  (ka-thar'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  tmdapatQ, 
purification,  purgation,  < Kadatpav,  cleanse,  pu- 
rify: see  cathartic.]  In  med.,  a natural  or  ar- 
tificial purgation  of  any  passage,  especially 
the  bowels.  Also  called  apocatharsis. 

cathartate  (ka-thar'tat),  n. . [<  cathartic)  + 
-ate1.]  A salt  of  cathartic  acid. 

Cathartes  (ka-thiir'tez),  7i.  [NL.  (>  P.  ca- 
tharte),  < Gr.  Kadaprfc,  a cleanser,  < uadaipetv, 
cleanse:  see  cathartic.]  A genus  of  American 


1.  A large  timber  or 


Turkey-buzzard  {Cathartes  aura). 

vultures,  giving  name  to  the  family  Cathartidw. 
formerly  applied  to  all  the  species  indiscriminately  ; now 
usually  restricted  to  the  turkey-buzzard,  C.  aura,  and  its 
immediate  congeners. 

cathartic  (ka-thar'tik)?  ci.  and  n.  [=  F.  cathar- 
tique,  < Gr.  Kadapru c6g,  cleansing,  purgative,  < 
Kadaipeiv , cleanse,  purify,  < naOapdr; , pure,  clean, 
akin  to  L . castus,  pure,  > E.  chaste , q.  v.]  I.  a. 

1.  Purgative ; purifying.  In  medicine  often  restrict- 
ed to  the  second  grade  of  purgation,  laxative  being  used 
for  the  first,  and  drastic  for  the  third.  Also  apocathartic. 

civil  virtues — wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  and 
justice— -are  retained;  but  higher  than  these  are  placed 
the  purifying  or  cathartic  virtues,  by  which  the  soul 
emancipates  itself  from  subjection  to  sense. 

G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  179. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  cathartin. — 
Cathartic  acid,  a glucoside  of  weak  acid  character, 
black  and  uncrystallizable.  It  is  the  active  purgative  prin- 
ciple of  senna. 

II.  n.  A cathartic  medicine ; a purge;  a pur- 
gative. 

cathartieal  (ka-thar'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  ca- 
thartic. 

cathartically  (ka-thar'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a cathartic. 

catharticalness  (ka-thar'ti-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  promoting  discharges  from  the  bow- 
els. 

Cathartidae  (ka-thar'ti-de),  71.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ca- 
thartes + 4dce.]  A family  of  cultures,  of  the 
order  Raptores  and  suborder  Cathartides.  They 
are  confined  to  America,  and  chiefly  inhabit  its  warmer 
parts.  The  Andean  condor  (Sarcorhamphus  gryphus),  the 
Californian  condor  (Pseudogryphus  californianus),  the 
king-vulture  ( Sarcorhampkus  papa),  the  turkey-buzzard 
(< Cathartes  aura),  and  the  carrion-crow  ( Catharista  atrata) 
are  the  leading  species.  They  are  characterized  by  hav- 


y,  n 

heavy  iron  be  am 
projecting  from 
each  bow  of  a 
ship,  and  hav- 
ing sheaves  in 
its  outer  end. 

Its  use  is  to  afford 
a support  by  which 
to  lift  the  anchor 
after  it  lias  been 
raised  to  the  wa- 
ter’s edge  by  the 
chain.  The  inner 
end  of  the  cat-head, 
which  is  fastened 
to  the  ship’s  beam 
or  frame,  is  called  . _ . . 

the  cat-tail.  A>  Cat-head ; B,  Cat-block ; C,  Cat-fall. 

We  pulled  a long,  heavy,  silent  pull,  and  . . . the  an- 
chor came  to  the  cat-head  pretty  slowly. 

R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  123. 
2.  In  mining , a small  capstan. — 3.  Nodular  or 
ball  ironstone.  [North.  Eng.] 

The  nodules  with  leaves  in  them,  called  cat-heads,  seem 
to  consist  of  a sort  of  ironstone.  Woodward,  Fossils. 

Cat-head  stopper  (naut.),  a piece  of  rope  or  chain  by 
which  the  anchor  is  hung  at  the  cat-head.  Also  called 
cat-stopper. 

cathead  (kat'hed),  v.  t.  Naut.,  to  attach  to  the 
cat-head. 

cathedra  (kath'e-dra  or  ka-the'dra),  n. ; pi. 
cathedral  (-dre).  ’ [=  Sp.  cdtedra  ="Pg.  cathe- 
dra — It.  cattedra  = D.  G.  Dau.  hatheder  = Sw. 
Icateder,  < L.  (ML.)  cathedra,  < Gr.  k adeSpa,  a 
seat,  bench,  pulpit,  < Kara,  down,  + edpa,  a 
seat,  < e&odai  (•/  *ed)  = L.  sedere  = E.  sit,  q.  v. 
Hence  (frouiL.  cathedra,  through  F.)  E.  chair 

and  chaise : 
see  chair.  Cf. 
cathedral.]  1. 
The  throne  or 
seat  of  a bishop 
in  the  cathedral 
or  episcopal 
church  of  his  di- 
ocese.  Formerly 
the  bishop’s  throne 
or  cathedra  was 
generally  situated 
at  the  east  end  of 
the  apse,  behind 
the  altar,  and  was 
often  approached 
by  a flight  of  steps  ; 
hut  it  is  now  al- 
most universally 
placed  on  one  side 
of  the  choir,  usual- 
t ly  the  south  side. 

That  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Borne  is  especially  honored  as  reputed 
to  have  been  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  is  now  inclosed 
in  a bronze  covering. 

Hence  — 2.  The  official  chair  of  any  one  entitled 
or  professing  to  teach  with  authority,  as  a pro- 
fessor— Ex  cathedra,  literally,  from  the  chair;  hence, 
with  authority ; authoritatively, 
cathedral  (ka-the'dral),  ct.  and  n.  [First  in 
the  phrase  cathedral  church  (so  in  ME.),  trans- 
lating ML.  ecclesia  cathedralis , a church  con- 
taining the  bishop’s  throne : L.  ecclesia , an  as- 
sembly, ML.  a church;  ML.  cathedralis , adj., 


Cathedra  in  the  Cathedral  of  Augsburg, 
Germany.  Probably  of  oth  century.  ( From 
Viollet-le-Duc’s  “Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.”) 


Catherpes 

< cathedra,  a chair,  esp.  a bishop’s  throne,  also 
applied  to  the  cathedral  church  itself:  see 
cathedra.]  I.  a.  1.  Containing  a bishop’s  seat, 
or  used  especially  for  episcopal  services ; serv- 
ing or  adapted  for  use  as  a cathedral:  as,  a 
cathedral  church. 

The  parish  church  of  those  days  has  become  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  new  diocese  of  Newcastle. 

Churchman  (New  York),  Dec.  17, 1887. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a cathedral;  connected  with  or 
suggesting  a cathedral ; characteristic  of  cathe- 
drals : as,  a cathedral  service ; cathedral  music ; 
the  cathedral  walks  of  a forest. 

Huge  cathedral  fronts  of  every  age, 

Grave,  florid,  stern,  as  far  as  eye  could  see. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

3.  Emanating  from  or  relating  to  a chair  of 
office  or  official  position ; hence,  having  or  dis- 
playing authority;  authoritative. 

Hood  an  ass  in  rev’rend  purple, 

So  you  can  hide  his  two  ambitious  ears, 

And  he  shall  pass  for  a cathedral  doctor. 

B.  Jonson. 

A writer  must  be  enviably  confident  of  his  own  percep- 
tive inerrancy,  thus  to  set  up,  with  scornful  air  and  ca- 
thedral dogmatism,  his  individual  aversion  and  approba- 
tion as  criteria  for  the  decisions  of  his  fellow-beings. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  196. 
Cathedral  beardt,  a style  of  heard  worn  by  clergymen 
in  the  sixteenth  century  in  England,  long,  full,  and  flow- 
ing on  the  breast.  Fairholt. — Cathedral  church.  See 
II. — Cathedral  music,  music  composed  to  suit  the  form 
of  service  used  in  cathedrals. 

II.  n.  The  principal  church  in  a diocese,  which 
is  specially  the 
church  of  the 
bishop : so  call- 
ed from  the  fact 
that  it  con- 
tains the  epis- 
copal chair  or 
cathedra.  Many 
cathedrals,  partic- 
ularly the  French 
and  Italian,  furnish 
the  most  magnifi- 
cent examples  of 
the  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Those  in  England 
are  among  the 
most  interesting, 
though,  unlike  the 
continental  cathe- 
drals, they  were  de- 
signed originally, 
almost  without  ex- 
ception, not  as  met- 
ropolitan, but  as 
monastic  churches. 

The  cut  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the 
various  parts  in 
Wells  cathedral, 
one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Eng- 
land. For  the  offi- 
cial establishment 
of  a cathedral,  see 
chapter,  2. 

cathedralic  (kath-f-dral'ik),  a.  [<  cathedral  + 
-ie.]  Pertaining  to  a cathedral, 
cathedratedt  (kath'e-dra-ted),  a.  [<  ML.  cathe- 
dratTis,  placed  in  the  cathedra,  < cathedra : see 
cathedra.]  Pertaining  to  or  vested  in  the  chair 
or  office  of  a teacher. 

With  the  cathedrated  authority  of  a praelector  or  publick 
reader.  Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  385. 

cathedratic  (kath-e-drat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
cathedraticus,  belonging  to  the  cathedra,  < ca- 
thedra: see  cathedra.]  I.  a.  Promulgated  ex 
cathedra,  or  as  if  with  high  authority.  [Rare.] 
There  is  the  prestige  of  antiquity  which  adds  the  author- 
ity of  venerability  to  cathedratic  precepts.  Frazer's  Mag. 

II.  n.  [<  ML.  cathedraticum .]  A sum  of  two 
shillings  paid  to  the  bishop  by  the  inferior 
clergy  in  token  of  subjection  and  respect.  E. 
Phillips,  1706. 

cathegumen  (katb-e-gu'men),  n.  [<  Ecel.  Gr. 
KaSip/ovgevo;,  an  abbot:  see  hegumen.]  Same  as 
heaumen. 

cathelectrotonus  (kath^e-lek-trot'o-nus),  n. 

Same  as  catelectrotonTis. 

catheretic  (kath-e-ret'ik),  n.  [=  F.  cathere- 
tique,  < Gr.  KaBaipertKd g,  destructive,  < Kadaipeiv, 
destroy,  < Kara,  down,  + alpeiv,  grasp.]  A sub- 
stance used  as  a mild  caustic  in  eating  down 
or  removing  warts,  exuberant  granulations,  etc. 
catherine-wheel,  n.  See  catliarine-wheel. 
Catherpes  (ka-ther'pez),  n.  [NL.  (S.  F.  Baird, 
1858),  < Gr.  KadepiTEiv,  creep,  steal  down,  < sard, 
down,  + epnetv,  creep.]  A genus  of  canon- 
wrens,  of  the  subfamily  Campylorhyncliince, 
family  Troglodytidce,  found  in  the  southwest- 
ern United  States  and  southward.  C.  mexica- 
nus  is  an  example.  See  cut  under  canon-wren. 


Plan  of  Wells  Cathedral,  England. 

A,  apse  or  apsis;  B,  altar,  altar-platform, 
and  altar-steps  ; D,  E , eastern  or  lesser  tran- 
sept : F,  G,  western  or  greater  transept ; H, 
' “ north 


central  tower ; I,  J,  western  towers 
porch ; L,  library  or  register ; M,  principal 
or  western  doorway;  N,  N,  western  side 
doors  ; O,  cloister-yar  ’ or  garth ; P,  Q,  north 
and  south  aisles  of  choir ; a,  S,  e; 


east  and  west 
aisles  of  transept;  T,  U,  north  and  south 
aisles  of  nave ; R,  R,  chapels ; V,  rood-screen 
or  organ-loft ; IV,  altar  of  lady  chapel. 


cathetal 
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cathetal  (kath'e-tal),  a.  [<  cathetus  + -ah']  Re-  trie  battery,  electric  discharge,  etc.:  opposed  to 


plating  to  a cathetus, 
catheter  (kath'e-ter),  n. 


[=  F.  catheter  = Sp. 
cateter  = Pg.  catheter  = It.  eatetere  = D.  G. 


anelectrode  or  anode Cathode  rays.  See  ray. 


cathodic  (ka-thod'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  mdodog,  a going 
down  (see  cathode),  + -ic.]  Proceeding  down- 
Dan.  katheter  = Sw.  kateter,  < LL.  catheter,  < ward : applied  to  the  efferent  course  of  action 
G-r.  Kaderf/p,  a catheter,  a plug,  < udderog,  let  of  the  nervous  influence.  G.  S.  Hall.  Also 
down,  perpendicular,  < naOilvai,  send  down,  let  spelled  kathodic.  [Rare.] 
down,  thrust  in,  < Kara,  down,  + that,  send,  cathodograph  (ka-tho'do-graf),  n.  [<  cathode 
caus.  of  that  = L.  ire,  go:  see  go.]  hisurg.:  + Gr.  ypafyuv,  write.]  A photograph  taken  with 
(a)  A tubular  instrument  introduced  through  the  X-rays.  See  ray. 

the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  to  draw  off  the  cat-hole  (kat'hol),  n.  Naut.,  one  of  two  small 
urine  when  its  discharge  is  arrested  by  disease  holes  astern  above  the  gun-room  ports,  for  the 
or  accident.  (f>)  A tube  for  introduction  into  ^passage  of  a hawser  or  cable  in  heaving  astern. 

other  canals:  as,  a Eustachian  catheter Cath-  catholic  (kath'o-lik),  a.  and  n.  [Not  found  in 

eter-gage,  a plate  having  graduated  perforations  form-  ME.  or  earlier”  (in  AS.  the  ML.  catholicus  is 


ing  measures  of  the  diameters  of  catheters. 

catheterism  (kath'e-ter-izm),  n.  [=  P.  cathe- 
terisme  = Sp.  cateterismo  = Pg.  catheterismo,  < 
LL.  catheterismus,  < Gr.  Kaderypiaydg,  a putting 
in  of  the  catheter,  < icadcrf/p,  catheter.]  The 
operation  of  using  a catheter;  catheterization, 
catheterization  (kath'e-ter-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
catheterize  + -ation.]  The  passing  of  a catheter 
through  or  into  a canal  or  cavity, 
catheterize  (kath'e-ter-Iz),  13.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
catheterized,  ppr.  catheterizing.  [=  P.  cathete- 
riser  — Sp.  cateterizar,  < Gr.  * icafreTt/pl&iv  (im- 
plied in  naderr/pta/tog,  catheterism) : see  catheter 
and  -ize.]  To  operate  on  with  a catheter, 
catheti,  n.  Plural  of 
cathetus. 

cathetometer  (kath- 
e-tom'e-ter),  n.  [< 

Gr.  udderog,  perpen- 
dicular, a perpen- 
dicular line,  + jie- 
rpov,  a measure.] 

An  instrument  for 
measuring  small 
differences  of  level 
between  two  near 
points,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  distance 
between  the  levels 
of  the  mercury 
the  cistern  and  in 
the  tube  of  a barom- 
eter. It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a vertical  gradu- 
atedrod  carefully  leveled, 
upon  which  slides  a hor- 
izontal telescope.  With 
the  telescope  the  obser- 
ver sights  in  succession 
the  two  objects  under  ex- 
amination, and  the  dis- 
tance on  the 
graduated  rod  - 

traversed  by 
the  telescope 
is  the  measure 
of  the  differ- 
ence of  height 
between  the 
two  objects.  Cathetometer. 

As  construct- 
ed for  the  physicist,  with  numerous  arrangements  to  in- 
sure accuracy,  the  cathetometer  is  an  instrument  of  a high 
degree  of  accuracy. 

cathetus  (kath'e-tus),  n. ; pi.  catheti  (41).  [L.,  < 
Gr.  udderog , perpendicular,  a perpendicular  line : 
see  catheter.]  If.  In  geom.,  a line  falling  per- 
pendicularly on  another  line  or  a surface,  as 
the  two  sides  of  a right-angled  triangle. — 2. 
In  arch. : (a)  A perpendicular  line  supposed  to 
pass  through  the  middle  of  a cylindrical  body. 
(b)  The  axis  or  middle  line  of  the  Ionic  volute, 
cathism  (kath'izm),  n.  Same  as  cathisma. 
cathisma  (ka-thiz'ma),  n. ; pi.  cathismata  (-ma- 
ts). [<  Gr.  itdOio/ia,  a portion  of  the  psalter 
(see  def.),  a seat,  the  seat,  < sadi^uv,  sit  down, 
< Kara,  down,  + l&iv,  sit,  akin  to  efcodai  = L. 
sedere  = E.  sit:  see  sit.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.:  (a) 
A portion  of  the  psalter,  containing  from  three 
to  eleven  (usually  about  eight)  psalms.  The  noth 
psalm  constitutes  a single  cathisma.  There  are  altogether 
twenty  cathismata,  and  each  is  subdivided  into  three  sta- 
seis.  See  stasis  and  psalter.  (6)  A troparion  or  short 
hymn  used  as  a response  at  certain  points  in 
the  offices. 

The  Greeks  rarely  sit  in  church:  the  cathismata  are 
therefore  pauses  for  rest ; and  are  longer  than  the  usual 
troparia.  J.  M.  Ntale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  844. 

cathodal  (kath'o-dal),  a.  [<  Gr.  uadoSog,  a 
going  down  (see  cathode),  + -al.]  1.  In  hot., 
lower ; on  the  side  furthest  from  the  summit. 
[Rare.] — 2.  [<  cathode  + -al.]  Pertaining  to 
the  cathode. 

* Also  spelled  kathodal. 

cathode  (kath'od),  n.  [<Gr.  uddodog,  a going 
down,  a way  down,  < sard,  down,  + odor,  way.] 
The  negative  pole  of  an  electrolytic  cell,  elec- 


translated  geledfful  or  geleaflic,  i.  e.,  believing, 
faithful,  orthodox);  = D.  catholijk,  katliolijk, 
katholiek,  katholisch  = G.  katholisch,  adj.,  katho- 
lik,  n.,  = Dan.  katholsk,  katholik,  = Sw.  katolsk, 
katolik,  = F.  catholique  = Pr.  catolic  = Sp. 
catdlico  = Pg.  catholico  = It.  cattolico  (=  Russ. 
katoliku,  n.,  katolichesku,  adj.,  = Turk,  qatolik, 
n.),  < L.  catholicus,  universal,  general  (neut. 
pi.  catholica,  all  things  together,  the  universe), 
in  LL.  and  ML.  esp.  eccles.,  general,  common, 
that  is,  as  applied  to  the  church  ( catholica  ec- 
clesia)  or  to  the  faith  (catholica  fides),  orthodox 
(in  ML.  commonly  used  synonymously  with 
Christianas,  Christian) ; < Gr.  mdohuog,  general, 
universal  (7  mdolmi/  euKlyma,  the  universal 
church),  < uaOdlov,  adv.,  on  the  whole,  in  gen- 
eral, also  as  if  adj.,  general,  universal,  prop, 
two  words,  naif  blov : naff  for  /car’,  for  sard,  ac- 
cording to ; o/.ov,  gen.  of  blog,  whole,  = L.  sol-id- 
us,  > E.  solid:  see  catch,  holo-,  and  solid.]  I.  a. 

1.  Universal;  embracing  all;  wide-extending. 

If  you,  my  son,  should  now  prevaricate, 

And  to  your  own  particular  lusts  employ 

So  great  and  catholic  a bliss,  he  sure 

A curse  will  follow.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

2.  Not  narrow-minded,  partial,  or  bigoted;  free 
from  prejudice;  liberal;  possessing  a mind 
that  appreciates  all  truth,  or  a spirit  that  ap- 
preciates all  that  is  good. 

With  these  exceptions  I can  read  almost  anything.  I 
bless  my  stars  for  a taste  so  catholic,  so  unexcluding. 

Lamb,  Books  and  Heading. 

There  were  few  departments  into  which  the  catholic  and 
humane  principles  of  Stoicism  were  not  in  some  degree 
carried.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  815. 

3.  In  theol. : (a)  Originally,  intended  for  all 
parts  of  the  inhabited  world;  not  confined  to 
one  nation,  like  the  Jewish  religion,  but  fitted 
to  include  members  of  all  human  races : applied 
to  the  Christian  religion  and  church. 

Catholic  in  Greek  signifies  universal : and  the  Christian 
Church  was  so  call’d,  as  consisting  of  all  Nations  to  whom 
the  Gospel  was  to  be  preach’t,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Jewish  Church,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Jews 
only.  Milton,  True  Religion. 

(b)  (cap.]  Constituting,  conforming  to,  or  in 
harmony  with  the  visible  church,  which  ex- 
tended throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire 
and  adjacent  countries,  possessed  a common 
organization  and  a system  of  intercommunion, 
and  regulated  disputed  questions  by  ecumeni- 
cal councils,  as  distinguished  from  local  sects, 
whether  heretical  or  simply  schismatic,  but  es- 
pecially from  those  which  did  not  accept  the 
decrees  of  ecumenical  councils : as,  the  Catholic 
Church ; the  Catholic  faith.  In  this  sense  it  is  regu- 
larly  applied  to  the  ancient  historical  church,  its  faith  and 
organization  down  to  the  time  of  the  great  schism  between 
the  sees  of  Rome  and  Constantinople : as,  a Catholic  bish- 
op or  synod,  as  distinguished  from  a Nestorian  or  Jaco- 
bite prelate  or  council. 

The  importunity  of  heretics  made  them  [the  Church  of 
Christ]  add  another  name  to  this  [Christian],  viz.,  that  of 
catholic;  which  was,  as  it  were,  their  surname  or  charac- 
teristic, to  distinguish  them  from  all  sects,  who,  though 
they  had  party  names,  yet  sometimes  sheltered  them- 
selves under  the  common  name  of  Christians. 

Bingham,  Antiq.,  I.  i.  § 7. 

The  test  of  Catholic  doctrine,  the  maintenance  of  which 
distinguishes  the  Catholic  Church  in  any  place  from  he- 
retical or  schismatical  communions,  has  been  described  as 
that  which  has  been  taught  always,  everywhere,  by  all. 

Blunt,  Theol.  Diet.  (Episcopal). 

(c)  (cap.]  Historically  derived  from  the  ancient 
undivided  church  before  the  great  schism,  and 
acknowledging  the  decrees  of  its  councils  as 
recognized  by  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church. 
The  official  title  of  that  church  is,  The  Holy  Orthodox 
Catholic  Apostolic  Oriental  Church  (rj  ayla  6ptfo5o£ov  KaOo- 
\ucri  anocrTohiKri  avarokucy  £Knhi]<ria.).  ((])  (cap.]  Claim- 
ing unbroken  descent  (through  the  apostolic 
succession)  from  and  conformity  to  the  order 
and  doctrine  of  the  ancient  undivided  church, 
and  acknowledging  the  decrees  of  its  councils 
as  received  by  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Church.  In  this  sense  the  word  Catholic  is 
applied  by  Anglican  writers  to  their  own  com- 


catholicity 

munion.  (e)  (cap.]  Claiming  to  possess  exclu- 
sively the  notes  or  characteristics  of  the  one, 
only,  true,  and  universal  church — unity,  visi- 
bility, indefectibility,  succession,  universality, 
and  sanctity:  usecTin  this  sense,  with  these 
qualifications,  only  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
applicable  only  to  itself  and  its  adherents,  and 
to  their  faith  and  organization ; often  qualified, 
especially  by  those  not  acknowledging  these 
claims,  by  prefixing  the  word  Homan.  (/)  More 
specifically,  an  epithet  distinguishing  the  faith 
of  the  universal  Christian  church  from  those 
opinions  which  are  peculiar  to  special  sects.  ( g ) 
A designation  of  certain  of  the  epistles  in  the 
New  Testament  which  are  addressed  to  believ- 
ers generally  and  not  to  a particular  church. 
The  catholic  epistles  are  James,  Peter  I.  and 
II.,  John  I.,  and  Jude.  John  II.  and  HI.  are 
also  usually  included,  (h)  Belonging  as  prop- 
erty to  the  church  at  large,  as  distinguished 
from  a parish  or  a monastic  order:  in  ancient 
ecclesiastical  literature  used  to  designate  cer- 
tain church  buildings,  as  a bishop’s  church  in 
contrast  with  a parish  church,  or  a parish 
church  which  was  open  to  all  in  distinction 

from  monastic  churches Catholic  apostolate. 

See  apostolate.—  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  See  Lr- 
vinyite. — Catholic  creditor,  in  Scots  law,  a creditor 
whose  debt  is  secured  over  several  subjects,  or  over  ail  the 
subjects  belonging  to  his  debtor. — Catholic  Majesty,  a 
title  or  style  assumed  by  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spam. 
It  was  conferred  by  the  pope  as  a recognition  of  devotion 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  was  first  given  to  the 
Asturian  prince  Alfonso  I.,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century. 

II.  n.  1 . [cap.~\  A member  of  the  universal 
Christian  church. — 2.  [cap.']  A member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. — 3.  Same  as  catholi- 
cos. 

The  orthodox  monarchs  of  Georgia  and  Abkhasia  each 
supported  his  own  Catholic. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  L 9. 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1829 
(10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7),  repealing  former  laws  which  imposed  dis- 
abilities upon  Roman  Catholics,  and  allowing  them  (except 
priests)  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  to  hold  civil  and  military 
offices  with  certain  exceptions.  The  measure  was  urged 
with  special  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
— Old  Catholics,  (a)  The  name  used  by  a small  body  of 
believers  in  Jansenism  in  Holland,  with  an  archiepiscopal 
see  in  Utrecht.  They  have  continued  since  1728  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  the  pope  by  sending  him  notice  of 
each  new  election  of  a bishop,  which  he  always  disregards. 
(b)  A reform  party  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded 
after  the  proclamation  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility  proclaimed  by  the  Vatican  Council  in 
1870.  A schism  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  not 
intended,  but  it  resulted  ; the  leaders  were  excommuni- 
cated and  new  congregations  formed.  No  bishop  having 
joined  the  movement,  the  ordination  of  a bishop  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Old  Catholic  bishop  of  Deventer  in  Hol- 
land. Old  Catholics  have  departed  in  few  respects  from 
their  former  ecclesiastical  customs  as  Roman  Catholics. 
Auricular  confession  and  fasting  are,  however,  voluntary 
with  them,  and  priests  are  allowed  to  marry.  Mass  is  per- 
mitted to  be  said  in  the  vernacular.  They  are  found  chiefly 
in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  where  they  call  themselves 
ChHstian  Catholics.—  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Acts,  a 
series  of  English  statutes  removing  the  political  disabili- 
ties of  Roman  Catholics : as,  1829  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7),  per- 
mitting them  to  sit  in  Parliament  and  to  hold  offices,  with 
certain  exceptions ; 1833  (3  and  4 Wm.  IV.,  c.  102),  enabling 
their  clergymen  to  celebrate  marriages  between  Protes- 
tants, etc.,  extended  to  Scotland  in  1834  (4  and  5 Wm.  IV., 
c.  28);  1843  (6  and  7 Viet.,  c.  28),  abolishing  a certain  oath 
as  a qualification  for  Irish  voters;  1844  (7  and  8 Viet., 
c.  102)  and  1846  (9  and  10  Viet.,  c.  59),  repealing  statutes 
against  them  ; 1867  (30  and  31  Viet.,  c.  62),  abolishing  the 
declaration  against  transubstantiation,  etc.,  and  {id.,  c.  75) 
making  all  subjects  eligible  to  the  office  of  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland.  The  term  also  includes  the  Promissory  Oaths 
Act,  1868  (which  see,  under  oath). 

catholicalf  (ka-thol'i-kal),  a.  [<  catholic  + -a?.] 
Catholic. 

The  Potent  Kyng  of  kyngis  all 

Preserue  all  Prencis  Catholicall. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  540. 

catholicate  (ka-thol'i-kat),  n.  [<  ML.  catholi- 
catus,  < catholicus , the  prelate  so  called:  see 
catholicos  and  -ate3.]  The  region  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a catholicos:  as,  the  catholicate 
of  Ethiopia. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  vast  Catholicate  of  Chaldsea, 
monarchs  were  sometimes  invested  with  the  priestly  dig- 
nity. J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  114. 

Catholicise,  V.  See  Catholicise . 

Catholicism  (ka-thol'i-sizm),  n.  [=  F.  catlioli- 
cisme  = Sp.  caiolicismo  = Pg.  catholicismo  = It. 
cattolicismo  = D.  catholicismus  = G.  katholicis- 
mus,(  NL  * catholicismus:  see  catholic  and  -ism.] 

1.  Same  as  catholicity , 1 and  2. 

Not  an  infallible  testimony  of  the  Catholicism  of  the 
doctrine.  Jer.  Taylor,  Diss.  from  Popery,  ii.,  Int. 

2.  [ cap.']  Adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ; the  Roman  Catholic  faith : as,  a con- 
vert to  Catholicism. 

catholicity  (kath-o-lis'i-ti)>  n.  [<  catholic  + 
-ity  ; = F.  catholiclte .]  "1.  The  quality  of  being 


catholicity 

catholic  or  universal;  catholic  character  or 
position;  universality:  as,  the  catholicity  of  a 
doctrine.  Also  sometimes  Catholicism. 

An  appeal  to  the  catholicity  o{  the  church  in  proof  that 
its  doctrines  are  true.  J.  II.  Newman , Occ.  Serm.,  p.  118. 

The  wide  range  of  support  given  to  the  institution 
[Edinburgh  infirmary]  only  corresponds  to  the  catholicity 
of  the  charity  it  dispenses.  Scotsman. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  catholic  or  liberal-  — =, — 

minded;  freedom  from  prejudices  or  narrow- 
mindedness: as,  the  catholicity  of  one’s  taste  catling  (kat  lmg), 
for  literature.  Also  sometimes  Catholicism. — 

3.  [cap.]  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  its 
doctrines  and  usages. 

Catholicize  (ka-tnol'i-slz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 

Catholicized,  ppr.  Catholicizing.  [<  Catholic  + 

-ize.]  I.  intrans.  To  become  a Catholic.  [Rare.] 

II.  trans.  To  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 


864 

And  from  the  alder’s  crown 
Swing  the  long  catkins  brown. 

C.  Thaxter,  March. 


Also  spe 

catholicly 


cat-lap  (kat'lap),  n.  A thin,  poor  beverage  (usu 
ally  tea),  fit  only  to  give  to  cats, 
cat-like  (kat'llk),  a.  [<  cat 1 4-  like.']  Like  a cat  j 
feline;  watchful;  stealthy. 

A lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3. 
x o/>  - [<  cat1  + dim.  - ling . Cf. 

lcitling.]  1.  A little  cat;  a kitten. 

For  never  cat  nor  catling  I shall  find, 

But  mew  shall  they  in  Pluto’s  palace  blind. 

Drummond , Phillis  on  the  Death  of  her  Sparrow. 
2f.  Catgut ; the  string  of  a lute,  violin,  etc. 

What  music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked 
out  his  brains,  I know  not ; but,  I am  sure,  none,  unless 
the  fiddler  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make  catlings  on. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3. 


catoptric 

Stomidce.  It  includes  angiostomatous  serpents  having 
the  opisthotic  bone  intercalated  in  the  cranial  walls,  no 
ectopterygoid  bone,  the  maxillary  fixed  to  the  prefrontal 
and  premaxillary,  and  a pubis  present. 


Catodont  Dentition  of  Physeter  tnacrocephahis. 

. Side  view  of  lower  jaw,  with  portion  of  upper  jaw.  2.  Top  view  of 
lower  jaw. 


In  a catholic 


;iy  (kath'o-lik-li),  adv. 
manner;  universally.  [Rare.] 

That  marriage  is  indissoluble  is  not  catholicly  true. 

Milton , Tetrachordon. 

catholicness  (kath'o-lik-nes),  n.  Universality: 
catholicity. 

One  may  judge  of  the  catholickness  which  Romanists 
brag  of.  Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  10. 

catholiconf  (ka-thol'i-kon),  n 


a 1 emeuy  ior  an  diseases ; a universal  remedy ; Kept,  tr ro 

a panacea;  specifically,  a kind  of  soft  purgative  catmint  (kat'mint) 
electuary  so  called.  ME.  lr.at.tps  mintp  • 

catholicos,  catholicus  (ka-thol'i-kos,  -kus),  n. 

[ML.,  usually  catholicus , < MGr.  icado'A.iK6g , a pro- 
curator, a prelate  (see  def.),  prop,  adj.,  Gr. 
tcadoXiKog,  general,  universal:  see  catholic.]  1. 

In  the  later  Roman  empire,  a receiver-general 
or  deputy-receiver  in  a civil  diocese.— 2.  Ec- 
cles.,  in  Oriental  countries : ( a ) A primate  hav-  aiso  caimp. 
ing  under  him  metropolitans,  but  himself  sub-  cat-nap  (kat'nap), 
ject  to  a patriarch.  (6)  The  head  of  an  inde-  brief  nap. 
pendent  or  schismatic  communion.  The  general  . The  anecdotes  told  of  Brougham,  Napoleon,  and  others, 
force  of  the  title  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a superinten-  w^°  are  said  to  have  slept  but  four  or  five  hours  out  of 
dent-general  of  missions  or  of  churches  on  and  beyond  the  the  twenty-four,  but  who,  we  suspect,  took  a good  many 
borders  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  also  the  title  of  the  cat-naps  in  the  day-time,  have  done  much  harm, 
head  of  the  Armenian  Church,  and  has  been  used  by  the  W.  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  267. 

Jacobites,  and  Ethiopia  (Abyssinia),  catnar  (kat'nar),  n.  A class  of  sweet  wines, 


Catodontidse  (kat-6-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Catodon(t-),  1,  + -i’dw.]  A family  of  cetaceans, 
named  from  the  genus  Catodon , now  usually 
called  Physeteridcc ; the  sperm-whales  or  ca- 

J 7 m0SS  SMo^gr<r?  ab°u*  Cer'  Catometopa  (kat-o-met'o-pa),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
tain  trees  and  resembles  the  hair  of  a cat.  Catametopa  * * VnJ9  1 

d°ubl?-edged  knife  used  by  sur-  cat-o’-mountain  (kat'o-moun'tan),  n.  Same 
£or  ^ls™1®rrl2]®:,:':lIlS-  Also  catlm.  as  catamount. 

°nn  vpVor  1 ^eorSe  CatUn,  And  in  thy  wrath,  a nursing  cat-o’-mountain 

an  American  traveler.]  A led  clay-stone  used  Is  calm  as  her  babe’s  sleep  compared  with  thee ! 
by  the  North  American  Indians  for  making  # Halleck,  Red  Jacket, 

pipes.  It  is  allied  to  agalmatolite,  but  is  rather  a rock  CatOIli&Il  (ka-to'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Catonianus  < 

’gsgs&xstgsx. 

either  Cato  the  censor  (died  149  b.  c.)  or  Cato 

keeps' the  food  out  of  hiTreach !]  “ A Tupboard  ^ EomT’  ^ rrark' 

near  the  chimney  in  which  dried  beef  an/provb  grave ; severe^ 8 5 C6’ 


, v ,,  ...  [=  F . cathott-  county  in  southwestern  Minnesota. 

con,  < ML.  catholicon,  catholicum,  a universal  catmallison  (kat'mal-i-son),  n.  [Appar.  ( catt- 
remedy,  also  a general  or  comprehensive  work,  malison : a place  cursed  by  the  cat  because  it 
as  a dictionary,  ( Gr.  ttadoAticov  (sc.  lay. a,  reme-  ’ “ 1 

dy),  neut.  of  Kadohicd;,  universal:  see  catholic.] 


poa..  ui  AuwAtiMJs,  uinveisai.  see  cainonc.\  . u.u , in  \ V ill,. U U I . t-u.  ucei aim ]|]'0 VI-  ^rave*  severe*  infleviElo 
A remedy  for  all  diseases;  a universal  remedy ; sions  are  kept.  Grose;  Halliwell.  [North.  Eng.]  eat,  n’ nine  tai’la  tVat  a 
apanacea;  specifically,  a kind  of  soft  nureative  catmint  (kat'mint),  n.  [Formerly  cat’s  mint.  „ , , t; 1 9 m, 


, — „ — [Formerly  cat’s  mint, 

ME.  kattes  mints ; the  alleged  AS.  cattes  mint 
(Somner)  is  not  authenticated;  < cat 1 + mint 2; 
= Ban.  kattemynte  = Sw.  kattmynta .]  A plant 
of  the  genus  Nepeta,  N.  Cataria:  so  called  be- 
cause cats  are  fond  of  it.  It  is  stimulant  and  slight- 
ly tonic,  and  is  a domestic  remedy  for  various  ailments. 
Malabar  catmint  is  Anisomeles  Malabarica,  a similar  labi- 
ate, used  by  the  natives  of  India  as  a tonic  and  febrifuge. 
Also  catnip. 


See  maphrian.  Also  called  catholic . 

cathood  (kat'hud),  n.  [<  can  + -hood.]  The 
state  of  being  a cat.  [Rare.] 

Decidedly  my  kitten  should  never  attain  to  cathood. 

Southey , Doctor,  xxv. 
cat-hook  (kat'huk),  n.  Naut .,  the  hook  of  a 
cat-block. 

cathoscope  (kath'o-skop),  re.  [<  catho(dc)  + 
-scope,  as  iD  telescope.]  A machine  for  exhibit- 
ing the  optical  effects  of  the  X-rays.  It  com- 
prises a fluoroscope,  a vacuum-tube,  batteries,  etc. 
cat-ice  (kat'is),  n.  A very  thin  layer  of  ice  from 
under  which  the  water  has  receded. 
Catilinarian  (kat’i-li-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  Catilinarius,  < Cattlina,  a proper  name,  orig. 
dim.  adj.,  < catus,  sharp,  shrewd,  cunning.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Catiline  (died  62  b.  c.),  a 
Roman  conspirator : as,  the  Catilinarian  war. 

II.  n.  One  who  resembles  or  imitates  Cati- 
line. 

Catilinism  (kat'i-li-nizm),  n.  [<  Catiline  + 
n.]  The  practices  or  principles  of  Catiline, 


the  Roman  conspirator,  or  practices  and  prin-  i ?^e- 

ciples  resembling  his : consniracv.  catocathartic  (kat  o 


ciples  resembling  his ; conspiracy, 
cat-in-clover  (kat'in-klo'ver),  n.  The  bird’s- 
foot  trefoil,  Lotus  corniculatus , which  has  the 
foliage  of  a clover  and  claw-shaped  pods, 
cation,  kation  (kat'i-on),  n.  [<  Gr. 

Karlov,  going  down,  ppr.  of  narthai, 
go  down,  < sard,  down,  + that,  go : 
see  go.]  The  name  given  by  Fara- 
day to  the  element  or  elements  of 
an  electrolyte  which  in  electro- 
chemical decompositions  appear 
at  the  negative  pole  or  cathode. 

See  ion. 

catkin  (kat'kin),  n.  [ < MD.  kat- 
teken  = G.  katzclien,  catkin,  lit.  a 
little  cat  (cf.  B.  katje,  F.  chat 
and  chaton,  E.  cattail,  catkin),  in 
allusion  to  its  resemblance  to 
a cat’s  tail : as  cat 1 + dim.  -kin. 

Cf;  catting,  3.]  In  hot.,  a scaly 
spike  of  unisexual  flowers,  usual- 
ly deciduous  after  flowering  or 
fruiting,  as  in  the  willow  and 
birch ; an  ament.  Also  called 
cattail. 


y-^^'talz),  n.  1.  A 

nautical  and  sometimes  military  instrument  of 
punishment,  generally  consisting  of  nine  pieces 
of  knotted  line  or  cord  fastened  to  a handle, 
used  to  flog  offenders  on  the  bare  back.  Also 
called  cat. 

1 11  tell  you  what — if  I was  to  sit  on  a court-martial 
against  such  a fellow  as  you,  . . . you  should  have  the 
cat  o nine  tails,  and  he  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet,  from 
Coxheath  to  Warley  Common.  Sheridan,  The  Camp,  i.  1. 

A short  light  sleep ; a Same  as  cattail,  1. 

catoose  (ka-tos  ),  n.  [Appar.  a corruption  of 
F . cartouche,  a roll  of  paper,  etc. : see  cartouche, 
cartridge.]  In  her.,  an  ornamental  scroll  with 
which  any  ordinary  or  bearing  may  be  deco- 
rated. 

catoosed  (ka-tost'),  a.  [<  catoose  + -ed?.]  Bec- 
orated  with  catooses.  See  cross  catoosed,  under 
cross. 

Catopsilia  (kat-op-sil'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hiibner, 
1816),  < Gr.  Kara,  downward,  + ■fMc,  smooth.] 
A genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  family  Papilionidas 
and  subfamily  Pierince , containing  many  showy 
species,  mostly  yellow  and  of  large  size.  c. 
philea,  a golden  and  orange  species,  expands  4 or  6 inches ; 
it  inhabits  tropical  America.  C.  eubule,  a citron-yellow 
• species,  is  found  from  Canada  to  Patagonia. 

The  round  tuberous  root  catopter  (ka-top ' ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  Karonrpov,  a 
mirror,  < tcaron-,  stem  of  fut.  of  nadopav,  look 
down,  look  upon,  < Kara,  down,  + 6pdvf  see,  in 
part  supplied  from  *ott,  see,  > E.  optic,  etc.]  A 
reflecting  optical  glass  or  instrument ; a mirror. 
^ j , wu.  AiAxiA-om  o/aj-aaiicua,  pcidi.ujpo  Liiw  Also  catoptron. 

gnu,  lit.  ‘ down-looker/  < tea to,  adv.,  down  (<  catoptric  (ka-top' trik),  a.  [=  F.  catoptrique 
Kara.  uren..  down:  see  catnA.  -I-  Rlp^pni  Wir  1 = Sp.  catoptrico  = Pg.  catoptrico ; < Gr.  Karon- 

rpcKoc,  of  or  in  a mirror,  < Karonrpov,  a mirror: 
see  catopter  and  -ic.]  Relating  to  the  branch 
of  optics  called  catoptrics;  pertaining  to  inci- 
dent and  reflected  light. 

In  his  dedication  to  the  Prince  he  [Myles  Davies]  pro- 
fesses “to  represent  writers  and  writings  in  acatoptrick 
view.”  J.  D‘ Israeli,  Calam.  of  Auth.,  I.  51. 

Catoptric  cistula,  a box  with  several  sides  lined  with 
mirrors,  so  as  to  reflect  and  multiply  images  of  any  object 
placed  in  it.  E.  II.  Knight. — Catoptric  dial,  a dial  that 
shows  the  hours  by  means  of  a mirror  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  solar  rays  upward  to  the  ceiling  of  a room  on  which  the 
hour-lines  are  delineated.— Catoptric  light,  in  a light- 


~ ^ \ / 7 ■ a x-  u ovu  h incoj 

both  red  and  white,  produced  in  Moldavia. 
Also  spelled  cotnar. 

A cup  of  our  own  Moldavia  fine, 

Cotnar,  for  instance,  green  as  May  sorrel, 

And  ropy  with  sweet.  Browning. 

catnip  (kat'nip),  ii.  [Prob.  ( cat  1 + nep.  Some 
have  suggested  a perversion  of  catmint.]  A 
common  name  in  the  United  States  for  cat- 
mint ( Nepeta  cataria). 
cat-nnt  (kat'nut),  n. 
of  Bunium  Jlcxuosum. 

Catoblepas  (ka-tob'le-pas),  n.  [NL.  (Hamil- 
ton Smith,  1827),  < L.  catollepas  (Pliny),  < Gr. 
Karapieij),  also  Karci/3Mmjv,  -ftAenov  (with  ppr. 
suffix),  name  of  an  African  animal,  perhaps  the 
lit.  ‘down-looker,’  < Kara,  adv.,  down  (< 

, prep.,  down:  see  cata-),  + [Stensiv,  look.] 

A genus  of  ruminating  quadrupeds,  with  large 
soft  muzzle,  and  horns  bent  down  and  again 
turned  up.  It  belongs  to  the  antelope  subfam- 
ily, and  contains  the  gnu  of  South  Africa:  same 
as  Connochcetes.  See  cut  under  gnu. 

~ -ka-thar'tik),  a.  and  n. 


[<  Gr.  Kara,  down,  + mdaprtKdg,  cathartic.]  I. 
a.  Purging  downward,  or  producing  alvine  dis- 
charges. 

II.  re.  A purging  medicine ; a cathartic, 
catochet,  catochust,  re.  [<  Gr.  Karoxy,  kutoxo;, 
catalepsy,  lit.  a holding  down  or  fast,  < Karexetv, 
hold  down,  < Kara,  down,  + hold.  ] A vari- 
ety of  catalepsy  in  which  the  body  is  kept  rigid. 
Catodon  (kat'o-don),  re.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1735) : 
see  catodont.]  1.  A genus  of  cetaceans;  the 
sperm-wbales : so  called  from  having  under 
teeth  only,  or  teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw : no  w 
superseded  by  Physeter.  The  sperm-whale  or  caclia- 
lot,  formerly  Physeter  catodon,  or  Catodon  macrocephalus. 
is  now  usually  called  Physeter  macrocephalus. 

2.  A genus  of  ophidians,  giving  name  to  the 
Catodonta.  Dumeril  and  Bibron,  1844. 
ca,todont  (kat'o-dont),  a.  [<  NL.  catodon(t-), 
< Gr.  Kara),  down,  + odovg  ( odovr -)  = E.  tooth.] 
Having  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  only,  as  a serpent 
or  a cetacean ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
r f the  Catodonta , Catodontidce,  or  Physeteridcc. 

Birch  (Betuia  Catodonta  (kat-o-don'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cato- 
fe-  + •]  In  her  pet.,  a suborder  of 

Ophidia , conterminous  with  the  family  Steno- 


pitmila). 
male  ; b,  b, 
male. 


Catoptric  Light. 

Horizontal  sectional  view,  showing  but  one  tier  of  reflectors, 
i,  n,  chandelier  ; q,  fixed  shaft  in  center  to  support  the  whole  ; o,  o 
reflectors,  and  p,  p,  fountains  of  their  lamps. 


catoptric 

house,  a form  of  light  in  which  reflectors  are  employed 
instead  of  the  usual  arrangement  of  lenses  and  prisms. — 
Catoptric  telescope,  a telescope  which  exhibits  objects 
by  reflection.  More  commonly  called  reflecting  telescope. 

catoptrical  (ka-top'tri-kal),  a.  Same  as  catop- 
tric. 

catoptrically  (ka-top'tri-kal-i),  adv.  In  a ca- 
toptric manner;  by  reflection, 
catoptrics  (ka-top'triks),  n.  [PI.  of  catoptric: 
see-ics.  Cf.  It.  catottrica,  etc.]  That  branch  of 
the  science  of  optics  which  explains  the  prop- 
erties of  incident  and  reflected  light,  and  par- 
ticularly the  principles  of  reflection  from  mir- 
rors or  polished  surfaces, 
catoptromancy  (ka-top'tro-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr. 
KaTo-KTpov,  a mirror  (see  catopter),  + pavreia, 
divination.]  A species  of  divination  among 
the  ancients,  performed  by  letting  down  a mir- 
ror into  water  for  a sick  person  to  look  at  his 
face  in  it.  If  the  countenance  appeared  distorted  and 
ghastly,  it  was  an  ill  omen ; if  fresh  and  healthy,  it  was 
favorable. 

catoptron  (ka-top'tron),  n.  Same  as  catopter. 
catostome  (kat'os-tom),  re.  [<  Catostomus. ] A 
fish  of  the  family  Catostomidas.  Also  calastome. 
Catostomi  (ka-tos'to-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Catostomus .]  A tribe  of  cyprinoid  fishes : same 
as  the  family  Catostomidce.  Also  Catastomi. 
catostomid  (ka-tos'to-mid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  the  Catostomidce. 
II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Catostomidce. 

Also  catastomid. 

Catostoxnidse  (kat-os-tom'i-de),  m.  pi.  [NL., 

< Catostomus  + -idee.  ] A family  of  eventogna- 
thous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Catostomus, 
having  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  at 
the  sides  by  the  supramaxillary,  numerous  pha- 
ryngeal teeth,  and  two  basal  branchihyals.  The 
species  are  mostly  peculiar  to  North  America,  and  are  popu- 
larly known  as  suckers , carp , buffalo-fish , etc.  The  family 
is  by  some  authors  divided  into  three  subfamilies,  Catosto- 
mince , Cyclcptince,  and  lctiobime.  Also  Catastomidce. 

Catostomina  (ka-tos-to-ml'na),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Catostomus  + -ina.]  In  Gunther’s  classifica- 
tion of  fishes,  the  first  group  of  Cyprinidce,  hav- 
ing the  air-bladder  divided  into  an  anterior  and 
a posterior  portion,  not  inclosed  in  an  osseous 
capsule,  and  the  pharyngeal  teeth  in  a single 
series,  and  extremely  numerous  and  closely  set. 
Also  Catastomina. 

Catostominse  (ka-tos-to-mi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Catostomus  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Catosto- 
midce with  the  dorsal  fin  short.  Most  of  the  rep- 
resentatives  of  the  family  belong  to  it,  and  are  known  in 
the  United  States  chiefly  as  suckers  and  mullets  or  mullet- 
suckers.  Also  Catastomince. 

catostomina  (ka-tos'to-min),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Catostominee. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  Catostominee. 
Also  catastomine. 

catostomoid  (ka-tos'to-moid),  a.  and  to.  [<  NL. 
Catostomus,  q.  v.,  + "Gr.  eldog,  shape.]  I.  a. 
Resembling  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Catostomidce. 

II.  ».  A fish  of  the  family  Catostomidec. 

Also  catastomoul. 

Catostomus  (ka-tos'to-mus),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kara,  down,  + ar&pa,  mouth.]  A genus  of  even- 
tognathous  fishes,  giving  name  to  the  family 
Catostomidce.  By  Lesueur  and  the  old  authors  it  was 
made  to  embrace  all  the  Catostomidce,  but  it  was  gradually 
restricted,  and  is  now  generally  limited  to  the  species  like 
the  C.  commersoni  or  common  sucker  of  the  United  States. 
Also  Catastomus. 

catotretous  (ka-tot're-tus),  a.  [<  NL.  catotre- 
tus,  < Gr.  Karo,  down,  + rpyr&g,  verbal  adj.  of 
Tsrpaivav,  perforate.]  In  pool.,  having  inferior 
or  ventral  apertures;  hypostomous,  as  an  in- 
fusorian. 

cat-owl  (kat'oul),  to.  A name  of  the  large 
horned  owls  of  the  genus  Bubo,  as  the  great 
horned  owl,  Bubo  virginianus : so  called  from 
their  physiognomy.  See  cut  under  Bubo. 
cat-pipe  (kat'pip),  to.  1.  A catcall. — 2.  Fig- 
uratively, one 
who  uses  a cat- 
pipe  or  catcall, 
cat-rake  (kat'- 
rak),  ».  A ratch- 
et-drill. E.  3. 

Knight. 

cat-rig  (kat'rig), 
to.  Naut.,  a rig 
consisting  of 
a single  mast, 
stepped  very 
near  the  stem, 
and  a sail  laced 
to  a gaff  and 
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boom  and  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
mainsail  of  a sloop.  The  cat-rig  is  the  typical 
rig  of  small  American  sail-boats. 
cat-rigged1  (kat'rigd),  a.  Having  the  cat-rig. 
cat-rigged2  (kat'rigd),  a.  Ridged;  badly  creased, 
as  linen.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

cat-rope  (kat'rop),  TO.  Same  as  cat-back  rope. 
See  cat-back. 

cat-rush  (kat'rush),  to.  A name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Equisetum. 
catryt,  n.  Same  as  eatery. 
cat-salt  (kat 'salt),  to.  A sort  of  beautifully 
granulated  salt  formed  from  the  bittern  or  leach- 
brine  used  for  making  hard  soap, 
cat’s-brains  (kats'branz),  to.  pi.  Sandstones 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  little  branching 
+veins  of  calcite.  [Eng.] 


cattle 

They  took  the  enterprise  upon  themselves,  and  made 
themselves  the  people’s  cat's-paw.  But  now  the  chestnut 
is  taken  from  the  embers,  and  the  monkey  is  coming  in  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cat’s  subserviency.  London  Times. 

He  refrained  from  denouncing  the  peculators  whose 
witless  cat's-paw  he  claimed  to  have  been. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  408. 

3.  In  hot.,  same  as  cat’s-foot. — 4.  In  bookbind- 
ing, the  mark  made  on  the  covers  or  edges  of  a 
book  by  a sponge  containing  color  or  staining- 
fluid. 

Cat’s-purr  (kats'per),  n.  In  pathol.,  a peculiar 
purring  thrill  or  sound  heard  in  auscultation  of 
the  chest. 

cat-squirrel  (kat'skwur,/el),  to.  1 . A name  of 
the  fox-squirrel.  [Local,  eastern  U.  S.]  — 2. 
A name  of  the  ring-tailed  bassaris,  Bassaris 
astuta.  [Southwestern  U.  S.] 
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cat’s-claw  (kats'kla),  to.  1.  A name  given  in  the  cat’s-tail  (kats'tal),  re.  1.  Same  as  cattail,  1. 


West  Indies  (a)  to  the  Bignonia  Unguis-cati,  a 
climbing  vine  with  claw-shaped  tendrils,  and 
(6)  to  the  Pithecolobium  Unguis-cati,  on  account 
of  its  curved  pod. — 2.  In  western  Texas,  a 
name  of  several  species  of  Acacia  with  hooked 

thorns,  as  A.  Greggii  and  A.  Wrightii.  . . (W'stanl  « 

cat’s-cradle  (kats'kra'dl),  n A children’s  game  ™ 

m which  one  player  stretches  a looped  cord 
over  the  fingers  of  both  hands  in  a symmetri- 
cal figure,  and  the  other  player  has  to  insert  his 
fingers  and  remove  it  in  such  a way  as  to  pro- 
duce a different  figure.  Also  called  cratcli-cradle 
and  scratch-cradle. 

cat’s-ear  (kats'er),  re.  A plant  of  the  genus 
Hypochceris,  weedy  chicory-like  composites  of 


2.  A name  for  the  plant  Equisetum  arvense  and 
other  species  of  that  genus. — 3.  Same  as  cirrus 
cloud.  See  cloud — Cat’s-tail  grass,  in  Europe,  the 
common  name  of  the  grasses  belonging  to  the  genus  Phle- 
um , because  of  their  dense  spikes  of  flowers.  Also  called 
cattail.  See  Phleum. 

[Sc.,  appar.  < cat 1 + 
stane  = E.  stone ; but  the  first  element  is  un- 
certain, being  referred  by  some  to  Gael,  cath, 
a battle  (see  cateraii).’]  1.  A conical  cairn  or 
monolith  found  in  various  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  supposed  to  mark  the  locality  of  a battle. 
— 2.  One  of  the  upright  stones  which  support 
a grate,  there  being  one  on  each  side.  “The 
term  is  said  to  originate  from  this  being  the 


Europe : »,SM  from  the  sh.pe  of  the  Ioutoo.  A'Skk'oliiot  but  m- 

ployed  iu  playing  tip-rat. 

very  hard  and  semi-transparent,  and  from  cer- 
tain points  exhibiting  a yellowish  opalescent 
radiation  or  chatoyant  appearance,  whence  the 
name.  Also  called  sunstone.  The  same  name  is  also 
given  to  other  gems  exhibitinglike  chatoyant  effects,  more 
especially  to  chrysoberyl,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  cat-stopper  (kat'stop,/6r),  TO.  Same  as  cat-head 
true  cat’s-eye.  stopper  (which  see,  under  cat-head). 

2.  A species  of  the  plant  scabious,  Scabiosa  cat“p  (kat'sup),  «,  Same  as  catchup. 

stellata.  cat-tackle  (kat'tak'T),  to.  Naut,  tackle  used 

cat  S-f00i<  (bats  fut),  re.  A name  sometimes  for  ra;sing  the  anchor  to  the  cat-bead.— Cat- 
given  to  ground-ivy  or  gill,  from  the  shape  of  tackle  fall  Same  as  cat-fall. 

its  leaves,  and  to  any  species  of  Antennaria,  ^attail  (kat'tal),  «.  [<  caB  + toil1.]  1.  The 

I’m  u.  — v.  -kn  n rb  fl  /\nf  AVI  n Aft  n fi  ' - - - - 


Prithee,  lay  up  my  cat  and  cat-stick  safe. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  i.  2. 

He  could  not  stay  to  make  my  legs  too,  but  was  driven 
To  clap  a pair  of  cat-sticks  to  my  knees. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  ii.  1. 


from  its  soft  flower-heads, 
cat-shark  (kat'sbark),  re.  A shark  of  the  fam- 
ily Carchariidse,  Triads  semifasciatus,  occur- 
^.ring  along  the  coast  of  California, 
cat's-head  (kats'hed),  re.  1.  The  Newbury 
apple. — 2.  A nodule  of  hard  gritstone  in  shale. 
[Leinster,  Ireland.]— Cat’s-head  hammer  or 
sledge.  Same  as  bully-head. 

cat-shipt  (kat  ‘ 
stern,  projecting 

cat-silver  (kat'sii  ..  . 

A name  sometimes  given  to  a variety  of  silvery 
mica. 

Catskill  (kats'kil),  a. 


common  name  of  the  tall  recd-liko  aquatic 
plant  Typha  latifolia:  so  called  from  its  long 
cylindrical  furry  spikes : often  popularly  called 
bulrush  and  cat-o’ -nine-tails.  Also  cat’s-tail. — 
2.  Same  as  cat’s-tail  grass  (which  see,  under 
cat’s-tail).—  3.  Same  as  catkin. — 4.  Naut.,  that 
end  of  a cat-head  which  is  fastened  to  the  ship’s 
frame.  [Properly  cat-tail.’] 

To  thrive.  Grose ; Halli- 


cattery  (kat'e-ri),  re. ; pi.  catteries  (-riz).  [<  caB 
+ -cry.  Cf.  piggery,  camelry,  fernery,  pinery, 
etc.]  A place  for  the  keeping  and  breeding 

upper  division  of  the  Devonian  series,  eharac-  n A clnDeoid 

terized  by  the  red  sandstone  of  eastern  New  SO  P 


In  geol. , noting  a local 


York  and  the  Appalachian  region, 
catskin  (kat'skin),  n.  [=  Ieel.  kattskinn  = Dan. 
katteskind.]  The  fur  or  furry  pelt  of  the  cat. 
This  is  often  dyed  in  imitation  of  costly  furs,  and  in  the 
Netherlands  and  elsewhere  cats  are  bred  for  the  sake  of 
their  fur,  which  is  an  article  of  commerce.  The  fur  of  the 


cattimandoo  (kat-i-man'do),  re.  [Telugu  kat- 
timandu,  the  plant.]  A kind  of  gum  obtained 
in  the  East  Indies  from  an  angular  columnar 
species  of  Euphorbia,  E.  Cattimandoo.  It  is 
used  as  a cement  and  in  medicine. 


wild  cat  of  Hungary  is  prettily  mottled,  and  is  used  with-  cattish  (kat'ish),  a.  [<  cat1  + -isft1.]  Having 
out  dyeing.  the  qualities  or  ways  of  a cat ; cat-like ; feline, 

cat  s-milk  (kats'milk),  re.  A plant,  the  Eu-  1 J ’ 

phorbia  Helioscopia.  Also  called  sun-spurge  and  The  cathsh. race  ^ ^ oj  ^ qw 

wartweed  or  wartwort.  * 

catsot  (kat' so),  n.  [<  It.  cazzo  (pron.  kat'so),  cattle  (kat'l),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [<  ME.  catel , 
an  obscene  term  of  contempt,  also  used  as  an  ex-  lcatel , assibilated  chatel  (>  chattel , q.  v.),  prop- 
clamation.]  A base  fellow;  a rogue;  a cheat,  erty,  capital,  = MLG.  lcatel,  Icatele,  < OF.  catel , 
These  be  our  nimble-spirited  catsos,  that  have  their  lcatel,  assibilated  chatel,  chateil,  chap  tel, chatal, 
evasions  at  pleasure.  cliastcil , chetel , chatei,  etc.,  = Sp.  caudal  (cf.  Pg. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1.  ~ ~ ~ ' "■ " 


cat's-paw,  catspaw  (kats'pa),  n.  1.  Naut. : 
(a)  A light  air  perceived  in  a calm  by  a slight 
rippling  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 

We  were  now  in  the  calm  latitudes,  the  equatorial  belt 
of  baffling  cat’s-paws  and  glassy  seas. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Sailor’s  Sweetheart,  ix. 

(&)  A peculiar  twist  or  hitch  in  the  bight  of  a 
rope,  made  to  hook  a tackle  on. 

When  the  mate  came  to  shake  the  catspaw  out  of  the 
downhaul,  and  we  began  to  boom-end  the  sail,  it  shook 
the  ship  to  her  center. 

R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  387. 
2.  One  whom  another  makes  use  of  to  ac- 
complish his  designs ; a person  used  by  another 
to  serve  his  purposes  and  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  his  acts ; a dupe : as,  to  make  a per- 
son one’s  cat’s-paw.  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  the 
monkey  which,  to  save  its  own  paw,  used  the  paw  of  the 
cat  to  draw  the  roasted  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 


caudal,  a.,  abundant),  < ML.  captale,  capitale, 
capital,  property,  goods  ( vivum  capitale , live 
stock,  cattle),  whence  mod.  E.  capital 2,  q.  v. 
Thus  cattle  = chattel  = capital 2.]  If.  Prop- 
erty ; goods ; chattels ; stock : in  this  sense  now 
only  in  the  form  chattel  (which  see). 

His  tythes  payede  he  ful  fayre  and  wel, 

Bothe  of  his  owne  swinke,  and  his  catel. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  540. 

2.  Live  stock;  domestic  quadrupeds  which 
serve  for  tillage  or  other  labor,  or  as  food  for 
man.  The  term  may  include  horses,  asses,  camels,  all 
the  varieties  of  domesticated  beasts  of  the  bovine  genus, 
sheep  of  all  kinds,  goats,  and  even  swine.  In  this  general 
sense  it  is  used  in  the  Scriptures.  In  common  use,  how- 
ever, the  word  is  restricted  to  domestic  beasts  of  the  cow 
kind.  In  the  language  of  the  stable  it  means  horses. 

The  first  distinction  made  of  live  stock  from  other  prop- 
erty was  to  call  the  former  quick  cattle. 

, Sir  J.  Harington , Epig.  i.  9L 


cattle 

They  must  have  other  cattle , as  horses  to  draw  their 
plough,  and  for  carriage  of  things  to  markets. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 
In  a guarantee  of  drafts  against  shipments,  cattle  may 
include  swine. 

Decatur  Bank  v.  St.  Louis  Bank,  21  Wall.,  294. 
It  was  well  known  that  Lord  Steepleton  Kildare  had 
lately  ridden  from  Simla  to  Umballa  one  night  and  back 
the  next  day,  ninety-two  miles  each  way,  with  constant 
change  of  cattle.  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  p.  254. 
3.  Human  beings:  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this 
colour.  Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

Last  year,  a lad  hence  by  his  parents  sent 
With  other  cattle  to  the  city  went. 

Swift,  To  Mr.  Congreve. 

Neat  cattle.  See  neati. 

cattle-feeder  (katT-fe*der),  n.  A device  for 
supplying  feed  in  regulated  quantities  to  racks 
or  mangers. 

cattle-guard  (kat'l-gard),  n.  A device  to  pre- 
vent cattle  from  straying  along  a railroad-track 
at  a highway-crossing. 

cattle-Iieron  (katT-her^on),  n.  A hook-name 
of  the  small  herons  of  the  genus  Bubulcus,  as  B. 
ibis.  See  *heron. 

cattle-pen  (kat'l-pen),  n.  A pen  or  inclosure 
for  cattle. 

cattle-plague  (kat'l-plag),  n.  A virulently 
contagious  disease  affecting  cattle ; rinderpest 
(which  see). 

cattle-range  (kat'l-ranj),  n.  An  uninclosed 
tract  of  land  over  which  cattle  may  range  and 
graze. 

cattle- run  (kat'l-run),  n.  A wide  extent  of  graz- 
ing-ground. [U.  S.  and  the  British  colonies.] 
cattle-show  (kat'l-sho),  n.  An  exhibition  of 
domestic  animals  for  prizes,  with  a view  to  the 
promotion  of  their  improvement  and  increase  : 
in  the  United  States  usually  combined  with  a 
sort  of  agricultural  fair. 

cattle-stall  (kat'l-stal),  n.  An  arrangement 
other  than  a halter  or  tie  for  securing  cattle  to 
their  racks  or  mangers.  E.  H.  Knight. 
Cattleya  (kat'le-a),  n.  [NL.;  named  after  Wil- 
liam Gattley,  an  English  collector  of  plants.]  A 
genus  of  highly  ornamental  epiphytic  orchids, 
natives  of  tropical  America  from  Mexico  to 
Brazil.  Many  of  the  species  are  highly  prized  by  orchid- 
growers,  and  their  flowers  are  among  the  largest  and 
handsomest  of  the  order. 

catty  (kat'i),  n. ; pi.  catties  (-iz).  [<  Malay  kali, 
a “ pound,”  of  varying  weight.  See  caddyi .] 
The  name  given  by  foreigners  to  the  Chinese 
kin  or  pound.  The  value  of  the  catty  was  fixed  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  1770  at  1^  pounds  avoirdupois. 
The  usual  Chinese  weight  is  1.325  pounds;  that  fixed  by 
the  Chinese  custom-house  in  1858  is  1.3316  pounds;  that 
of  the  royal  mint  at  Peking  is  1.348  pounds.  The  name 
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caudle 


mon  account  it  is  a corruption  of  calkers'  meeting, 
a term  said  to  have  been  applied  in  derision  by 
the  Tories  to  meetings  of  citizens,  among  whom 
were  calkers  and  ropemakers,  held  to  protest 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  royal  troops,  and 
especially-  against  the  “Boston  Massacre”  of 
March  5th,  1770.  But  such  a corruption  and  for- 


See  caudad. — 3.  In  entom.,  pertaining  to  or  on 
the  end  of  the  abdomen : as,  a caudal  style ; a 
caudal  spot. — Caudal  fin,  the  tail-fin,  or  that  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body.  See  cut  under  Jin. — Caudal 
flexure.  See  flexure. 

II.  n.  1.  In  ichth.,  the  caudal  fin  of  a fish. — 
2.  In  anat.,  a caudal  or  coccygeal  vertebra. 

getfulness  of  the  orig.  meaning  of  a word  so  fa-  Abbreviated  ■ C(i.  in  ichthyological  formulas, 
miliar  as  calkers  is  improbable,  and,  moreover,  C^MdallS  (ka-da  hs),  ; pi.  caudales  (-lez). 
" ’ ■ - • - 7 ’ [NL. : see  caudal]  In  ichth.,  the  caudal  fin. 

Giinther,  1859. 

pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
_ In  herpet.,  the  tailed 

garret  of  TomDawes,  the  adjutant  of  theBoston  or  ™;°dele  batrachians : same  as  Vrodela : op- 
(militia)  regiment.”  This  indicates  the  origin  P°sed  to  Ecaudata  or  AnuroJ . Oppel,  1811. 
of  the  term  caucus , as  a private  meeting  for  caudatal  (ka-da  tal),  a.  [<  caudatum  4-  -aZ.] 
political  purposes,  in  the  name  of  a club  of  that  e ^ a}m%  ,5-  \ cau(*atum  ^ra^n* 

nature,  called  the  “Caucus  Club.”  A club  is  ^5?  « [<  NL.  caudatus,  < L.  < 


the  word  caucus  occurs  at  least  7 years  earlier, 


da,  a tail : see  cauda.1]  1.  Having  a tail. — 2. 
Having  a tail-like  appendage,  (a)  in  hot.,  applied 
to  seeds  or  other  organs  which  have  such  an  appendage.  ( b ) 
In  entom.,  having  a long,  tail-like  process  on  the  margin, 
as  the  posterior  wings  of  many  Lepidopt era.—  Caudate 
lobe  of  the  liver,  in  human  anat.,  the  lobus  caudatus, 
a small  elevated  band  of  hepatic  substance  continued 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  to  the  base  of  the 
Spigelian  lobe.— Caudate  nucleus,  in  anat.,  the  cau- 
datum or  nucleus  caudatus,  the  upper  gray  ganglion  of 
the  corpus  striatum,  projecting  into  the  lateral  ventricle 
and  separated  from  the  lenticular  nucleus  by  the  internal 
capsule. 

cau4at®d  (ka'da-ted),  a.  Same  as  caudate.  1 
sion  to  a party  caucus  is  generally  open  only  to  known  CEUldatlOn  (ka-da'shon),  n.  [<  caudate  + -ion.] 
and  registered  members  of  the  party,  (fr)  A.  similar  Th®  condition  of  having  a tail, 
congressional,  legislative,  or  other  gathering  of  .He  really  suspected  premature  caudation  had  been  in- 
leading  members  of  a party  for  conference  as  fllcted  on  him  for  his  crimes. 

to  party  measures  and  policy.  Candidates  for  the  . . f ever  to°  TLTate  10  Mend’ lxxvt- 

presidency  and  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States  were  CaUaatUm  (ka-da  turn),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  (sc.  L. 
nominated  hy  party  caucuses  of  members  of  Congress  from  corpus,  body)  of  caudatus : Bee  caudate.]  The 
1800  to  1824.  caudate  nucleus  of  the  striatum  or  striate  body 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams's  father,  of  the  brain'  a nart  of  thia  Mneli™  rHafin 
and  twenty  others,  one  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the  \ tlUS  gangllon  <hstm- 

town,  where  all  the  ship  business  is  carried  on,  used  to  gmJbea  Irom  the  ienticulare. 
meet,  make  a caucus , and  lay  their  plan  for  introducing  Caudex  (ka/deks),  n. ; pi.  caudices,  caudexes  (-di- 


men tioned  in  1760  as  “the  New  and  Grand  Coreas,  ” 

distinction  from  “the  old  and  true  Coreas ” (Boston-Ga- 
zette and  Country  Journal,  suppl.,  May  5,  1760).  The 
name  is  prob.  Algonkin,  answering  to  the  Virginian  form 
caw-cawwassough,  mentioned  by  Captain  John  Smith 
(Wks.,  repr.  1884,  pp.  51  and  347) as  the  name  of  the  “Eld- 
ers” of  the  “Chickhamanians"  or  “ Chickahamanians ” 
of  Virginia  (cf.  cockarouse).)  1.  In  U,  S.  politics : 

(a)  A local  meeting  of  the  voters  of  a party  to 
nominate  candidates  for  local  offices,  or  to  elect 
delegates  to  a convention  for  the  nomination 
of  more  important  officers, 
caucuses  are  now  generally  called  primaries. 


certain  persons  into  places  of  trust  and  power. 

Gordon,  Hist,  of  the  Revolution  (1788),  I.  365. 

A caucus  (excuse  the  slang  of  politics)  was  held,  as  I am 
informed,  by  the  delegations  [of  three  Western  States]  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  some  character  to  the  Presi- 
dent [for  J udge  of  Supreme  Court], 

John  Randolph,  quoted  in  H.  Adams,  p.  210. 
Hence  — 2.  Any  meeting  of  managers  or  of 
interested  persons  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
upon  a line  of  policy,  an  arrangement  of  busi- 
ness, etc.,  to  be  brought  before  a larger  meet- 
ing, as  a convention. — 3.  In  Eng. politics,  a large 
local  committee  of  voters  for  the  management 
of  all  electioneering  business  of  its  party : call- 
ed the  Birmingham  system,  from  its  introduction 
at  Birmingham  about  1880. 


is  also  given  to  other  weights,  as  the  Burmese  catty  oi  11  ...mw  „•  . - V , 

troy  pounds  and  the  Siamese  of  2§  troy  pounds.  CaUCUS  (ka  kus),  V.  1. , pret.  and  pp.  caucused  or 


Iron  ores  sufficient  to  smelt  ten  catties  of  tin. 

Jour,  of  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XV.  288. 

Catullian  (ka-tul'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  Catullianus,  < 
Catullus,  a proper  name.]  Pertaining  to,  char- 
acteristic of,  or  resembling  the  Roman  lyrical 
poet  Catullus,  celebrated  for  his  amatory  verses 


sez,  -dek-sez).  [L.,  later  codex,  the  stem  of  a 
tree:  see  codex  and  code.]  in  hot.:  (a)  The 
main  axis  of  a plant,  including  both  stem  and 
root.  (6)  As  used  by  early  writers,  the  stem  of 
a tree:  hence  applied  particularly  to  stems 
bearing  the  remains  or  sears  of  leaf-stalks,  as 
palms,  etc.  (c)  The  woody  or  thickened  base 

of  a herbaceous  perennial Caudex  cerebri,  the 

middle  trunk-like  portion  of  the  brain,  comprising  the 
corpora  striata,  the  thalameneephalou,  the  mesencepha- 
lon, the  pons,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

caudicle  (ka'di-kl),  n.  [=  F.  caudicule,  < NL. 
caudicula,  dim.  of  L.  caudex  (caudic-) : see  cau- 
dex.] In  hot.,  the  stalk  attached  to  the  pollen- 
masses  of  orchidaceous  plants, 
caudicula  (ka-dik'u-la),  n. ; pi.  caudiculce  (-le). 
, --  , [NL.]  Same  as  caudicle. 

concussed  ppr.  caucusing  or  caucussing.  [<  cau-  caudiduct  (ka'di-dukt),  v.  t.  [<  L.  cauda,  tail, 

CVS.  M,.  I mmfipt,  IP  PftUAno  • r>r\TY-|Q  finrmtlvxVT*  On/1  t j . or  7 1 L , . J — 1 


and  the  elegance  of  his  style ; resembling  the  +cold. 


cus,  n.]  To  meet  in  caucus ; come  together  and 
confer. 

They,  too,  had  conferred  or  caucused  and  had  decided. 

Philadelphia  Times,  No.  2894,  p.  2. 

caud  (kad),  a.  A dialectal  form  (like  cauld)  of 


+ ductus,  pp.  of  ducere,  draw:  see  duct.]  To 
draw  toward  the  tail;  retroduct;  carry  back- 
ward or  caudad. 


style  or  works  of  Catullus.’ 

Herrick,  the  most  Catullian  of  poets  since  Catullus. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  341. 

Caturidse  (ka-tu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Caturus 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  extinct  amioid  ganoid 
fishes  of  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  periods, 
having  a persistent  notochord,  but  the  vertebra 
partially  ossified,  a homocercal  tail,  fins  with 
fulcra,  and  small,  pointed  teeth  in  a single  row. 
Caturus  (ka-tu'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Agassiz,  1834), 
< Gr.  Kara,  down,  + ov pa,  tail.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  fishes  of  the  family  Caturidce. 
catyogle  (kat'i-6-gl),  n.  [Also  katogle;  < Sw.  katt- 
ugla,  < katt,  = E.  cafi,  + ugla  = E.  owl]  A name 
★in  Shetland  of  the  eagle-owl,  Bubo  maximus. 
Caucasian  (ka-ka'sian  or  kii-kash'ian),  a.  and 
n.  [<  ML.  * Caucasianus  (L.  Caucasius,  < Gr. 
K avsdawg),  < MGr.  K avKaruavoc,  pi.  K avuaaiavoi, 
inhabitants  of  Caucasus,  < Gr.  K avuaaog.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Caucasus,  a range  of  moun- 
tains between  Asia  and  Europe ; specifically, 
appellative  of  one  of  the  races  into  which  Blu- 
menbach  divided  the  human  family.  See  II. 
II.  n.  In  Blumenbach’s  ethnological  system, 


Secure  the  arm  caudiducted,  so  as  to  stretch  the  mus- 
cles. Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  231. 

Caudisona  (ka-dis'o-na),  n.  [NL.  (Laurenti, 
1768),  < L.  cauda,  tail,  + sonus,  sound : see 
sound5,  n.]  A genus  of  rattlesnakes : same  as 
Crotalus  or  Crotalopliorus. 
caudisonant  (ka-dis'o-nant),  a.  [<  L.  cauda, 
tail,  + sonan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  sonare,  sound:  see 
sound 5,  v.]  Making  a noise  with  the  tail,  as  a 

, rattlesnake.  [Rare.] 

tJ“i.r.  r°“ts [present  within  the  spinal  column.-Cauda  cauditrunk  (k&'di-trunk),  n.  [<  L.  cauda,  tail, 
ESS?  De™™aa„PI&  + truncus,  trunk.]  In  fishes  and  piseiform  maml 

galli  grit  of  eastern  New  York  : so  called  in  allusion  to  a mals>  tne  combination  Ol  the  trunk  or  abdomi- 
common  fossil  of  this  name  (literally,  cock’s  tail)  having  a nal  portion  and  the  caudal  portion,  including: 
feathery  form  and  supposed  to  be  a seaweed.  Same  as  all  the  body  behind  the  head  Gill 
Fsopus  grit. — Cauda  helicis,  the  inferior  and  posterior  „Q11  ji-  /t*  f ji  \ r/  vjtt'  ’ 7 j / r\x?  a 7 
portion  of  the  helix  of  the  external  ear. — Cauda  navi-  CcUlule  (ka  dl),  n.  [<  ME.  caudel , \ OF.  caudel, 


cauda  (ka/da),  n. ; pi.  caudce  (-de).  [L.,  also 

written  coda{  see  coda),  a tails]  1 . In  zodl.  and 
anat. , a tail  or  tail-like  appendage. — 2.  In  hot., 
a tail-like  appendage.—  Cauda  equina  (mare’s  tail), 
the  leash  of  nerves,  chiefly  lumbar  or  sacral  and  coc- 
cygeal, in  w'hich  the  spinal  cord  terminates,  excepting, 
usually,  the  terminal  filament  of  the  cord  itself : so  called 
from  the  great  length  of  these  nerves,  and  the  appearance 


j external  ear. — Cauda  navi- 
eularis,  a boat-shaped  tail.  See  boat-shaped.—  Cauda 
striati,  the  tail  or  narrow  posterior  part  of  the  caudate 
nucleus  of  the  brain.  Also  called  surcingle. 

caudad  (ka'dad),  adv.  [<  L.  cauda,  tail,  + -ad, 
to:  see  -ad3.]  Toward  the  tail;  backward  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  body;  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  cephalad.  It  is  downward  in  man,  back- 
ward in  most  animals,  but  is  used  without  reference  to 
the  posture  of  the  body,  and  said  of  any  part  of  the  body : 
thus,  in  man,  the  mouth  is  caudad  with  respect  to  the 
nostrils ; the  lower  eyelid  is  caudad  with  respect  to  the 


... « vullilulu  xv,cj.0  upper  one. 

tfie  highest  type  of  tfie  human  famUy^lnoludlng  caudse,  n.  ^ Plural  of  cauda. 
all  Europeans  except  the  Lapps  and  Finns  ®audal  (ka'dal),  a.  and  n.  [=F.  Sp.  caudal  = 
tliA  lnLnTvitn.nta  nf  wpstpr-n  Agio  ^nnin^r./.  If*  co dale , \ NL.  caudalis,  K L.  caudaj  a tail : see 

cauda.]  I.  a.  1 . Pertaining  to  or  situated  near 


the  inhabitants  of  western  Asia  (including 
part  of  India),  and  those  of  northern  Africa. 

cancMet,  n.  See  causeway. 

Cauchy’s  formula.  See  formula. 
cauciont,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  caution. 
caucus  (ka'kus),  n.  [This  word  originated  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  According  to  a com- 


the  tail ; having  the  nature  or  appearance  of 
a tail.  Specifically — 2.  In  anat.,  having  a 
position  or  relation  toward  the  tail  when  com- 
pared with  some  other  part : the  opposite  of 
cephalic  (which  see).  Thus,  the  neck  is  a cau- 
dal part  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  head. 


cliaudel  (F.  chaudeau),  a warm  drink,  dim.  from 
*caud,  caut,  chaud,  chant,  chald  (F.  chaud,  dial. 
caud),  warm  (cf.  Sp.  Pg.  caldo,  broth,  ML.  cali- 
dum,  a warm  drink),  < L.  calidus,  caldus,  warm, 
hot:  see  calid,  and  cf.  caldron.]  A kind  of  warm 
drink  made  of  wine  or  ale  mixed  with  bread, 
sugar,  and  spices,  and  sometimes  eggs,  given 
to  sick  persons,  to  a woman  in  childbed,  and 
her  visitors. 

Wan  ich  am  ded,  make  me  a caudel. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester , p.  561. 

He  had  good  broths,  caudle,  and  such  like. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Hark  ye,  master  Holly-top,  your  wits  are  gone  on  wool- 
gathering ; comfort  yourself  with  a caudle ; thatch  your 
brain-sick  noddle  with  a woolen  night-cap. 

Scott,  Abbot,  L 230. 

Hempen  caudle.  See  hempen. 
caudle  (ka'dl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  candied,  ppr. 
candling.  [<  caudle,  nf]  1.  To  make  into  cau- 
dle.—2.  To  serve  as  a caudle  for;  refresh, 
comfort,  or  make  warm,  as  with  caudle. 


caudle 

Will  the  cold  brook, 

Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste, 

To  cure  thy  o’er-night’s  surfeit? 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

caudle-cup  (ka'dl-kup),  n.  A vessel  or  cup  for 
holding  caudle.  A caudle-cup  and  a set  of  apoatle- 
spoons  formerly  constituted  the  sponsor’s  gift  to  the  child 
at  a christening. 

Still  in  Llewellyn  Hall  the  jests  resound, 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there  ; 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer, 
And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire. 

„ _ Rogers , Human  Life. 

Caudle  lecture.  See  lecture. 
caudotibial  (ka-do-tib'i-al),  a.  [<  NL.  caudo- 
tibialis,  q.  v.]  Pertaining  to  or  connecting  the 
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sometimes  encompasses  the  head  of  a child 
■when  born.  This  caul  was  (and  still  is  by  some)  sup- 
posed  to  betoken  great  prosperity  for  the  person  born 
with  it,  and  to  be  an  infallible  preservative  against  drown- 
ing, as  well  as  to  impart  the  gift  of  eloquence.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  seamen  often  gave  from  §50  to  §150 
for  a caul. 

You  were  born  with  a cawl  on  your  head. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  I.  1. 

caul2  (kal),  n. 

tain  origin  ; perhaps  < G.  keil,  a wedge,  < OHG-. 
chit  = Icel.  keilir,  a wedge.]  A form  used  in 


caup 

fleurir,  flourish:  see  flourish.  The  present  F. 
form  is  choufleur  = Sp.  coliflor  = Pg.  couveftor 
= It.  envoi  fiore,  lit.  ‘cole-flower’:  see  cole2 
and  flower.']  A garden  variety  of  Brassica  ole- 
racea,  or  cabbage,  the  inflorescence  of  which  is 
condensed  while  young  into  a depressed  fleshy 
head,  which  is  highly  esteemed  as  a vegetable. 
—Cauliflower  excrescence,  epithelial  cancer  of  the 

IV  tji  „„7„  „ mouth  of  the  uterus.— Cauliflower  Wig.  See  wig. 

relgae:„0f,^-  cauliform  (ka'li-form)  a [<  ^caulis  a stalk, 

in  bot.,  having  the  form  of  a 


gluing  veneers  to  curved  surfaces,  it  is  shaped  caulisenous  (La-lii'e-mis^  a 
to  the  exact  curve  or  form  of  the  piece  to  be  veneered,  and  \Ka>  A1J  e a • 

is  clamped  against  the  veneer  until  the  glue  has  set. 


caudal  portion  of  the  body,  or  the  tail,  with  the  caul3t  (kal),  n.  [ME.  caule,  < L.  caulis,  a stalk, 


lower  leg  or  tibia:  as,  a caudotibial  muscle, 
caudotibialis  (ka/do-tib-i-a'lis),  n. ; pi.  cauclo- 
tibiales  (-lez).  [NL.,  < L.  cauda,  tail,  + tibia, 

shin-bone  (cf.  tibialis,  belonging  to  the  shin- 
bone): see  cauda , tibia,  tibial .]  A muscle  which 
in  some  animals,  as  seals,  connects  the  tibia 
with  the  anterior  caudal  vertebra,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  replace  the  semi-membranosus  and 
semi-tendinosus  muscles, 
caudula  (ka'du-la),  n. ; pi.  caudulce (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L. cauda,  a tail:  see  cauda.]  In  entorn., 
a little  tail-like  process  of  a margin, 
cauf  (k&f),  n.  [A  corruption  of  corf  for  corb, 
a basket:  see  cor/ and  corS1.]  1.  A chest  with 


stem:  see  caulis  and  cole2.]  1.  A stalk;  stem. 

An  esy  wyne  a man  to  make  stronge, 

Take  leef,  or  roote,  or  caule  of  malowe  agrest, 

And  boyle  it,  kest  it  so  thyne  wyne  amonge. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  200. 

2.  A cabbage. 

cauld1  (kald),  a.  and  n.  A form  representing 
the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  cold. 
cauld2  (kald),  n.  [Also  written  caul,  a dam- 
head;  as  a verb  in  the  expression  “caul  the 
bank”  of  a river,  that  is,  lay  a bed  of  loose 
stones  from  the  channel  backward  (Jamieson). 
Origin  obscure.]  A dam  in  a river  or  other 
stream;  a weir.  [Scotch.] 


holes  for  keeping  fish  alive  in  water. — 2.  Same  cauldrifte  (kald'rif),  a.  X— coldrife,  q.  v.]  1. 

o ci  /i/vxhl  i o r — ...  „ ....  /•  ru.:ii i.i.  _ i m i L i -i-i  ^ 1 t...  , . 


as  corb1,  1. — 3.  In  mining,  same  as  corf. 

Also  spelled  cauf. 
caufle  (ka'fl),  i?.  Same  as  coflle. 

Cauf-ward  (k&f'ward),  n.  Same  as  calf-ward. 
caught  (kat).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
catch1. 

cauk1  (kflk),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.  unassibilated 
form  of  chalk,  q.  v.]  1.  Chalk;  limestone. 


Also  spelled  cawk.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  caules,  n.  Plural  of  caulis. 


Chilly;  cold;  susceptible  to  cold.— 2.  Without 
animation : as,  a cauldrife  sermon.  [Scotch.] 
cauldron,  n.  See  caldron. 

Caulerpa  (ka-ler'pa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  navTiog  (= 

L.  caulis:  see  caulis ),  a stalk,  + EpTretv,  creep.]  vaiuixxki 
A large  genus  of  green  single-celled  algae,  pecu-  caulker1  n. 
liar  to  warm  climates,  and  much  eaten  by  sea-  caulker2'  n. 
turtles.  caulking’1,  n. 

no  nlTrir*  nr 2 or 


+ forma,  form.] 
stem. 

. ,,  [<  L.  caulis,  a 

stalk,  + -genus,  -producing,  -borne:  see  -ge- 
nous.]  In  hot.,  borne  upon  the  stem, 
caulinary  (ka'li-na-ri),  a.  [<  cauline  + -ary; 
= F.  caulinaire  = Sp.  caulinario.]  In  hot.,  be- 
longing to  _ the  stem : specifically  applied  to 
stipules  which  are  attached  to  the  stem  and  free 
from  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
cauline  (ka'lin),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *caulinus,  < Gr. 
k aiikivoq,  < uavlig,  a stalk,  stem : see  caulis.]  In 
hot.,  of  or  belonging  to  a stem:  as,  cauline 
leaves. 

When  fibro- vascular  bundles  are  formed  in  the  stem 
having  no  connection  with  the  leaves,  they  are  termed  by 
Nageli  cauline  bundles.  Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  134. 
caulis  (kfl'lis),  it.;  pi.  caules  (-lez).  [L.,  also 

colis  (>  E.  cole2,  q.  v.),  < Gr.  navUq,  a stalk,  a 
stem.]  1.  In  arch.,  one  of  the  main  stalks  or 
leaveswhich  spring  from  between  theacanthus- 
leaves  of  the  second  row  on  each  side  of  the 
typical  Corinthian  capital,  and  are  carried  up 
to  support  the  volutes  at  the  angles.  Compare 
cauliculus,  1. — 2.  In  hot.,  the  stem  of  a plant, 
caulk,  v.  t.  See  calk1. 

See  calker1. 

See  canker1. 


See  calking1. 


caulocarp- 


cauk3,  n.  See  callfl. 
cauker1  (ka'ker),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  cawker 
and  caulker.  Origin  uncertain  ; perhaps  < Icel. 
kalkr  = Sw.  Dan.  kalk,  a cup,  < L.  calix,  > E. 
chalice, , q.  v.]  1.  A dram  ; any  small  quantity 
of  spirits  to  be  drunk.  [Slang.] 

Take  a caulker?  ...  No?  Tak' a drap  o’  kindness  yet 
for  auld  langsyne.  ” ~ 


stem  rising  above  the  ground.  Also  cauliferous. 
caulicle  (kfl'li-kl),  n.  [=  F.  caulicule,  < L.  cauli- 
culus, also  coliculus,  dim.  of  caulis,  a stalk : see 

caulis.]  In  bot.,  a little  or  rudimentary  stem:  Brelaj| 

applied  to  the  initial  stem  (more  frequently  hut  caulome'aca'lb'm) , 
“correctly  called  the  radicle)  m the  embryo,  to  gee  caulis  and  cole2.] 
distinguish  it  from  the  cotyledons.  Also  caw-  ”• 
licule  and  cauliculus. 


2.  An  astonishing  falsehood ; a lie.  [Slang.] 

I also  took  care  that  she  should  never  afterwards  be  able 
to  charge  me  with  having  told  her  a real  caulker. 

W.  C.  Bussell , Jack’s  Courtship,  xxxi. 
cauker2  (ka'ker),  n.  Same  as  calks. 
cauking  (ka/king),  n.  In  joinery,  a dovetail 
tenon-and-mortise  joint  used  to  fasten  cross- 
timbers together:  employed  in 
fitting  down  the  beams  or  other 
timbers  upon  wall-plates.  E.  II. 

Knight. 

cauky  (ka'ki),  a.  [<  cauk 1 4-  -y1.] 

Pertaining  to  cauk;  like  cauk. 

Also  spelled  cawky. 
caul1  (kfll),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
call;  < ME.  calle,  kalle  (also  kelle,  caukinz. 

> E.  kell,  q v.),  < OF.  cale,  a kind 
of  cap ; of  Celtic  origin : ef.  Ir.  calla  = OGael. 
call,  a veil,  hood,  akin  to  L.  cella,  a cell : see  cat- 
lot1,  calotte,  and  cell.]  1.  In  the  middle  ages, 
and  down  to  the  seventeenth  century — (a)  A 
net  for  confining  the  hair,  worn  by  women. 

The  proudest  of  hem  alle, 

That  werith  on  a coverchief  or  a calle. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  162. 
Her  head  with  ringlets  of  her  hair  is  crown’d, 

And  in  a golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound. 

Dryden,  xEncul,  vii. 

(6)  More  rarely,  a head-dress  like  a flat  turban. 
— 2.  Any  kind  of  small  net ; a net. 

An  Indian  mantle  of  feathers,  and  the  feathers  wrought 
Into  a caul  of  packthread.  A-.  Grew,  Museum. 

The  very  spider  weaves  her  cauls  with  more  art  and 
cunning  to  entrap  the  fly.  Middleton,,  Mad  World,  i.  1. 

3.  A popular  name  for  a membrane  investing 
the  viscera,  such  as  the  peritoneum  or  part  of 
it,  or  the  pericardium. 

The  caul  that  is  above  the  liver.  Ex.  xxix.  13. 

The  caul  of  their  heart.  Hos.  xiii.  8. 


Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxi.  caulicole  (kfl'li-kol),  it.  Same  as  cauliculus,  1. 

caulicolous  (kfl-lik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  caulis,  a 
stalk  (see  caulis),  + colere,  inhabit.]  Growing 
or  living  upon  a stem:  as,  a caulicolous  fungus. 
Cauliculata  (kfi-lik-u-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  nent. 
pi.  of  LL.  cauliculatus : see  cauliculate.]  A sys- 
tematic name  for  the  black  or  antipatharian  cor- 
als : synonymous  with  Antipatharia.  Edwards 
and  Haime,  1850. 

cauliculate  (kfi-lik'u-lat),  a.  [<  LL.  caulicu- 
latus, furnished  with  a stem,  < L.  cauliculus : 
see  caulicle .]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters or  quality  of  the  Cauliculata;  antipatha- 
rian, as  a coral. 

caulicule  (ka'li-kul),  n.  Same  as  cauliculus. 
cauliculus  (ktl-lik'u-lns),  it.;  pi.  cauliculi  (-11). 
*[L.,  dim.  of  cau-  ' 

Us,  a stalk : see 
caulis.]  1.  In 
arcli.,  one  of  the 
lesser  branches 
or  leaves  in  the 
typical  Corin- 
thian capital, 
springing  from 
the  caules  or 
main  stalks 
which  support 
the  volutes. 

They  are  some- 
times confounded 
with  the  main 
stalks  from  which 
they  spring,  or 
with  the  helices 
in  the  middle  of 
the  sides  of  the  capital. 
caulicule. 

2. 


Detail  of  Corinthian  Capital. 

A,  caulis ; B,  cauliculus. 

Also  caulicolus,  caulicole,  and 


In  bot.,  same  as  caulicle. 
cauliferous  (kA-lif  'e-ms),  a.  [=  F.  caulifere,  < caunter,  caunter-lode  (kan'ter, 


. . * . , F.  caulo- 

carpe,  < Gr.  navlog  (=  L.  caulis),  a stem,  + uapirte, 
fruit.]  In  bot.,  hearing  fruit  repeatedly  upon 
the  same  stem : applied  to  such  plants  as  have 
perennial  stems. 

[<  Gr.  Kav/.o;,  a stem: 
In  bot-,  the  stem  or  stem- 
like portion  of  a plant;  the  stem-structure  or 
axis. 

caulophyllin  (ka-lo-fil'in),  n.  [<  Caulophyllum 
+ -in2.]  A resinous  substance  precipitated  by 
water  from  the  tincture  of  the  plant  Caulo- 
phyllum thalictroides. 

Caulophyllum  (ka-Io-fil'um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kavlog  (=  L.  caulis),  stem,  stalk,  + 0Luor=L. 
folium,  leaf.]  A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family 
Berberidacese,  including  one  North  American 
and  two  Asiatic  species,  perennial  tuberous- 
rooted  herbs,  bearing  usually  a single  leaf  and 
a raceme  of  flowers,  succeeded  by  blue  berries. 
The  American  species,  C.  thalictroides,  known 
as  blue  cohosh,  is  reputed  to  have  medicinal 
properties. 

Caulopteris  (ka-lop'te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
mv\6 f,  a stem,  + jrrepff,  a fern,  < irrepdv,  a wing, 
= E.  feather.]  One  of  the  generic  names  given 
by  paleobotanists  to  fragments  of  the  trunks  of 
fossil  tree-ferns,  the  outer  surface  of  which  is 
characterized  by  four  ormore  longitudinal  rows 
of  oval  or  roundish  impressions  or  foliar 
scars.  Each  scar  contains  a linear  cicatrix  concentri- 
cally disposed  either  in  horseshoe  form,  with  the  ends 
curved  inward,  or  a complete  ellipse,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  surrounds  a transverse  trace  somewhat  like 
an  inverted  U.  These  inner  scars  mark  the  exit  of  the 
vascular  bands  of  the  petioles.  Caidoptcris  is  distantly 
related  to  the  M arattiacese.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  Carboniferous,  especially  the  higher  coal-measures, 
caumat  (ka'ma),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  navpa , heat:  see 
cahw1.]  In  med.,  heat;  inflammation;  fever:  a 
word  formerly  used  in  the  designation  of  vari- 
ous diseases,  especially  those  exhibiting  inflam- 
mation and  fever,  as  cauma  pleuritis , pleurisy ; 
cauma  podagricum , gout;  hut  also  cauma  Jice- 
morrliagicum,  so-called  active  hemorrhage, 
caumaticf  (ka-mat'ik),  a.  [<  cauma{t-)  + -dc.~\ 
In  med.,  of  the  nature  of  cauma. 

•lod),  n.  [Dial. 


The  reins  and  the  caul. 


4.  In  anat.,  the  great  or  gastrocolic  omentum; 
the  large  loose  fold  of  peritoneum  which  hangs 
like  an  apron  in  the  abdominal  cavity  in  front 
of  the  intestines,  depending  from  the  stomach 
and  transverse  colon.— 5.  A portion  of  the  am- 
nion or  membrane  enveloping  the  fetus,  which 


L.  caulis,  a stalk,  +’  ferre  = E.  bear1.]  In  hot.,  var.  of  counter  {-lode).]  Same  as  counter-lode. 
. ..  xsame  as  caulescent.  caup1  (kap),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.  var.  of  cheap , v.. 

Works  of  Creation,  ii.  cauliflower  (ka ' li-flou-&r),  n.  [Earlier  colli-  after  Icel.  lcaupa,  buy  or  sell,  bargain,  = D. 

Jcoopen,  buy,  etc.:  see  cheap , v.]  To  exchange. 
[North.  Eng.] 

There  is  a wonderful  sameness  about  the  diet  on  board 
a smack,  but  the  quantity  consumed  is  prodigious.  It 
certainly  is  sometimes  a little  varied  by  kauping,  or  ex- 
changing on  board  of  passing  ships,  and  occasional  par- 
cels by  the  carrier.  Quoted  in  N.  arid  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  166. 


flower,  colly flory,  colieflorie,  cole  florie,  modified, 
in  imitation  of  E.  cole2,  L.  caulis,  and  E.  flower, 
from  the  F.  name  choux  floris  or  fleuris  (Cot- 
grave)  : choux,  pi.  of  chou  = E.  cole,  cabbage, 
< L.  caulis,  a cabbage,  orig.  a stalk  (see  cole2, 
caulis)-,  floris,  fleuris,  pp.  pi.  of  florir,  later 


cause 


eaup 

caup2  (kap),  n.  [Same  as  cap2,  q.  v.]  A cup 
or  wooden  bowl.  [Scotch.] 
caup3t  (kap),  7i.  and  v.  See  cowp1. 
cauponatef  (k&'po-nat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  caupona- 
tus,  pp.  of  cauponari , traffic,  < caupoin -),  a petty 
tradesman,  huckster,  innkeeper.  See  cheap.'] 
To  keep  a victualing-house  or  an  inn;  hence, 
to  engage  in  petty  trafficking ; huckster, 
cauponationt  (ka-po-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*cauponatio{n-),  < cauponatus:  see  cauponate.~\ 
Low  trafficking ; huckstering. 

Better  it  were  to  have  a deformity  in  preaching,  so  that 
some  would  preach  the  truth  of  God,  and  that  which  is  to 
be  preached,  without  cauponation  and  adulteration  of  the 
word,  . . . than  to  have  such  a uniformity  that  the  silly 
people  should  be  thereby  occasioned  to  continue  still  in 
their  lamentable  ignorance. 

Latimer,  Sermons  and  Remains,  ii.  347. 

I shall  now  trace  and  expose  their  corruptions  and  cau- 
ponations  of  the  gospel.  Bentley. 

cauponizet  (ka'po-niz),  v.  i.  [<  L . caupon(ari) 
+ - ize . See  cauponatef  To  sell  wine  or  vict- 
uals. 

The  rich  rogues  who  cauponized  to  the  armies  in  Ger- 
many. W arburton,  To  Hurd,  Letters,  clxxi. 

caurale  (ka'ral),  n.  A name  of  the  sun-bittern, 
Eurypyga  helias.  Also  called  carle. 

Caurus  (ka'rus),  n.  [L.,  also  Corns,  the  north- 
west wind ; prob.  for  * scaur  us  = Goth,  skura,  a 
storm  ( skura  windis,  a storm  of  wind),  = AS. 
scur , E.  shower;  related  to  L.  oh scurus,  obscure : 
see  shower  and  obscure .]  The  classical  name  of 
the  northwest  wind,  which  in  Italy  is  a stormy 
one. 

A swifte  wynde  that  heylite  Chorus. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  meter  3. 

The  ground  by  piercing  Caurus  sear’d. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  st.  76. 
causable  (ka'za-bl),  a.  [<  cause  4*  -able.’]  Ca- 
pable of  being  caused,  produced,  or  effected. 

For  that  may  be  miraculously  effected  in  one  which  is 
naturally  causable  in  another. 

^ Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  21. 

causal  (ka'zal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
causal =lt.  causale,  < L.  causalis,  < causa,  cause: 
see  cause , n.]  I.  a.  1.  Constituting  or  being  a 
cause ; producing  effects  or  results ; causative ; 
creative : as,  causal  energy. 

In  quietness  yield  thy  soul  to  the  causal  soul. 

Marg . Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  20. 

2.  Relating  to  a cause  or  causes ; implying  or 
containing  a cause  or  causes;  expressing  a 
cause. 

Causal  propositions  are  where  two  propositions  are 
joined  by  caxcsal  words,  as  . . . that  ...  or  . . . be- 
cause. Watts,  Logic. 

Causal  definition,  a definition  which  expresses  the  causes 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  defined. 

ii.  n.  In  gram,.,  a word  that  expresses  a cause, 
or  introduces  a reason. 

causalgia  (ka-zal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  saved c, 
burning,  + dAyof,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  an  intense 
burning  pain. 

causality  (ka-zal'i-ti),  re. ; pi.  causalities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  causalite  = Bp.  causalidad  = Pg.  causali- 
dade  = It.  causalita,  < L.  as  if  *causalitas,  < 
causalis,  causal:  see  causal.']  1.  That  which 
constitutes  a cause;  the  activity  of  causing; 
the  character  of  au  event  as  causing. 

As  he  created  all  things,  so  is  he  beyond  and  in  them 
all,  in  his  very  essence,  as  being  the  soul  of  their  cauvali- 
ties,  and  the  essential  cause  of  their  existences. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  The  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  or  of  effect 
to  cause ; the  law  or  principle  that  nothing  can 
happen  or  come  into  existence  without  a cause. 
See  law  of  causation,  under  causation. 

Although,  then,  the  law  of  causality  permits  us  to  say 
that  for  every  given  event  there  is  a series  of  events  from 
which  it  must  follow,  it  does  not  permit  us  to  say  what 
these  events  are.  Adamson,  Philos,  of  Kant. 

3.  In  phren.,  the  faculty,  localized  in  an  or- 
gan or  division  of  the  brain,  to  which  is  attrib- 
uted the  tracing  of  effects  to  their  causes. — 
Principle  of  causality.  See  law  of  causation,  under 
causation. 

causally  (ka'zal-i),  adv.  As  a cause;  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  causes ; by  tracing  effects 
to  causes.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  world  of  experience  must  be  for  intelligence  a system 
of  things  causally  connected.  Adamson,  Philos,  of  Kant. 

He  was  appeased  causally  and  efficiently  by  God,  yet 
proxlmately  and  intermediately  by  the  presents  . . . laid 
before  him.  Chalmers,  Posth.  Works,  I.  22. 

causation  (ka-za'shon),  n.  [<  cause,  v.,  + 
-ation;  = F.  causation.  L.  causatio(n-)  lias  only 
the  deflected  sense  of  1 a pretext,  excuse,’  ML. 
also  ‘controversy,’  < causari,  plead,  pretend: 
see  cause,  r.]  The  act  of  causing  or  producing; 
the  principle  of  causality ; the  relation  of  cause 
to  effect,  or  of  effect  to  'cause. 
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In  contemplating  the  series  of  causes  which  are  them- 
selves the  effects  of  other  causes,  we  are  necessarily  led  to 
assume  a Supreme  Cause  in  the  order  of  causation,  as  we 
assume  a First  Cause  in  the  order  of  succession. 

Whewell,  Nov.  Org.  Kenovatum,  III.  x.  § 7. 

Physics  knows  nothing  of  causation  except  that  it  is  the 
invariable  and  unconditional  sequence  of  one  event  upon 
another.  J.  Fiske , Cosmic  Philos.,  1. 127. 

An  adequate  consciousness  of  causation  yields  the  ir- 
resistible belief  that  from  the  most  serious  to  the  most 
trivial  actions  of  men  in  society  there  must  flow  conse- 
quences which,  quite  apart  from  legal  agency,  conduce  to 
well-being  or  ill-being  in  greater  or  smaller  degree. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 19. 
Law  of  causation,  or  principle  of  causality,  the  law 
or  doctrine  that  every  event  is  the  result  or  sequel  of 
some  previous  event  or  events,  without  which  it  could 
not  have  taken  place,  and  which  being  present  it  must 
take  place. 

causationism  (kti-za'shon-izm),  n.  [<  causa- 
tion + -ism.]  The  theory  or  law  of  causation. 
See  causation. 

causationist  (ka-za/shon-ist),  n.  [<  causa- 
tion + -ist.]  A believer  in  the  law  of  causa- 
tion. 

All  successful  men  have  agreed  in  one  thing, — they 
were  causationists.  They  believed  that  things  went  not 
by  luck,  but  by  law.  Emerson,  Power. 

causative  (ka'za^-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=F.  causatif 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  causativo,  < L.  causativus,  causa- 
tive, pertaining  to  a lawsuit,  accusative,  < cau- 
sa, cause : see  cause,  n.]  I .a.  1 . Effective  as 
a cause  or  an  agent ; causal. 

The  notion  of  a Deity  doth  expressly  signify  a being . . . 
potential  or  causative  of  all  beings  beside  itself. 

Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  i. 
2.  In  gram.,  expressing  causation:  as,  a causa- 
tive verb : for  example,  to  fell  (cause  to  fall),  to 
set  (cause  to  sit) ; the  causative  conjugation  of 
a verb,  sucb  as  is  common  in  Sanskrit.  Also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  case  by  which  cause 
is  expressed,  as  the  Latin  ablative. 

II.  re.  A form  of  verb  or  noun  having  causa- 
tive value. 

causatively  (ka'za-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a causative 

manner. 

causativity  (ka-za-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  causative  + 
-ity.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  causative. 

caiisatort  (ka-za/tor),  n.  [Cf.  ML.  causator,  a 
party  to  a suit;  < L.  causare,  cause.]  One  who 
causes  or  produces  an  effect. 

The  invisible  condition  of  the  first  causator. 

^ Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err. 

cause  (kaz),  n.  [<  ME.  cause , < OF.  cause,  also 
cose,  a cause,  a thing  (F.  cause,  a cause,  chose , a 
thing:  see  chose2),  = Pr.  causa  = Sp.  It.  causa, 
cosa  = Pg.  causa , cousa , coisa,  < L.  causa,  also 
spelled  caussa,  a cause,  reason,  in  ML.  also  a 
thing ; origin  uncertain.  See  accuse,  excusef  1. 
That  by  the  power  of  which  an  event  or  thing 
is;  a principle  from  which  an  effect  arises; 
that  upon  which  something  depends  per  se;  in 
general,  anything  which  stands  to  something 
else  in  a real  relation  analogous  to  the  mental 
relation  of  the  antecedent  to  the  consequent 
of  a conditional  proposition.  Nominalist  philoso- 
phers commonly  hold  that  every  effect  is  the  result  not 
of  one  but  of  many  causes  (see  total  cause,  below) ; but 
the  usual  doctrine  is  that  the  effect  is  an  abstract  ele- 
ment of  a thing  or  event,  while  the  cause  is  an  ab- 
stract element  of  an  antecedent  event.  Four  kinds  of 
causes  are  recognized  by  Aristotelians  : the  material, 
formal,  efficient,  and  final  cause.  Material  cause  is  that 
which  gives  being  to  the  thing,  the  matter  by  the  de- 
termination of  which  it  is  constituted;  formal  cause, 
that  which  gives  the  thing  its  characteristics,  the  form  or 
determination  by  which  the  matter  becomes  the  thing ; effi- 
cient cause,  an  external  cause  preceding  its  effect  in  time, 
and  distinguished  from  material  and  formal  cause  by 
being  external  to  that  which  it  causes,  and  from  the  end 
or  final  cause  in  being  that  by  which  something  is  made 
or  done,  and  not  merely  that  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is 
made  or  done ; final  cause,  an  external  cause  following 
after  that  which  it  determines  (called  the  means),  the 
end  for  which  the  effect  exists.  Other  divisions  of  causes 
are  as  follows : subordinate  or  second  cause,  one  which  is 
itself  caused  by  something  else;  first  cause,  that  which 
is  not  caused  by  anything  else ; proximate  or  immediate 
cause,  one  between  which  and  the  effect  no  other  cause 
intervenes,  or,  in  law,  that  from  which  the  effect  might 
be  expected  to  follow  without  the  concurrence  of  any  un- 
usual circumstances ; remote  cause,  the  opposite  of  proxi- 
mate cause;  total  cause,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  ante- 
cedents which  suffice  to  bring  about  the  event;  partial 
cause,  something  which  tends  to  bring  about  an  effect, 
but  only  in  conjunction  with  other  causes;  emanative 
cause,  that  which  by  its  mere  existence  determines  the 
effect ; active  cause,  that  which  brings  about  the  effect  by 
an  action  or  operation,  termed  the  causation;  immanent 
cause,  that  which  brings  about  some  effect  within  itself, 
as  the  mind  calling  up  an  image;  transient  cause,  that 
whose  effect  lies  outside  itself ; free  cause,  that  which  is 
self-determined  and  free  to  act  or  not  act:  opposed  to 
necessary  cause;  principal  cause,  that  upon  which  the 
effect  mainly  depends;  instrumental  cause,  a cause  sub- 
servient to  the  principal  cause.  The  above  are  the  chief 
distinctions  of  the  Aristotelians.  The  physicians,  follow- 
ing Galen,  recognized  three  kinds  of  causes,  the  proca- 
tarctic,  proegumenal,  and  synectic.  The  procatarctic  cause 
ia  an  antecedent  condition  of  things  outside  of  the  princi- 


pal cause,  facilitating  the  production  of  the  effect;  the 
proegumenal  cause  *is  that  within  the  principal  cause 
which  either  predisposes  or  directly  excites  it  to  action ; 
and  the  synectic,  containing,  or  continent  cause  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  disease  itself  considered  as  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms;  thus  typhoid  fever  might  be  referred  to  as 
the  continent  cause  of  ocher-stools  or  a quickened  pulse. 
Other  varieties  are  the  occasional  cause  (see  occasionalism) ; 
moral  cause,  the  person  inciting  the  agent  to  action ; ob- 
jective cause,  the  ideas  which  excite  the  imagination  of 
the  agent ; and  sufficient  cause,  one  which  suffices  to  bring 
about  the  effect  (see  sufficient  reason,  under  reason). 

In  virtue  of  his  character  as  knowing,  therefore,  we  are 
entitled  to  say  that  man  is,  according  to  a certain  well- 
defined  meaning  of  the  term,  a free  cause. 

T.  II.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 74. 

Cause  is  the  condensed  expression  of  the  factors  of  any 
phenomenon,  the  effect  being  the  fact  itself. 

G.  II.  Lewes , Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  v.  § 19. 

Of  these  two  senses  of  the  word  cause , viz.,  that  which 
brings  a thing  to  be,  and  that  on  which  a thing  under 
given  circumstances  follows,  the  former  is  that  of  which 
our  experience  is  the  earlier  and  more  intimate,  being 
suggested  to  us  by  our  consciousness  of  willing  and  doing. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  65. 
Specifically — 2.  An  antecedent  upon  which  an 
effect  follows  according  to  a law  of  nature ; an 
efficient  cause.  The  common  conception  of  a cause, 
as  producing  an  effect  similar  to  itself  at  a later  time  and 
without  essential  reference  to  any  third  factor,  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  established  principles  of  mechanics.  Two 
successive  positions  of  a system  must  be  known,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  law  of  the  force,  before  a position  can  be  pre- 
dicted; but  the  common  idea  of  a cause  is  that  of  a 
single  antecedent  determining  a consequent  of  the  same 
nature.  Moreover,  the  action  of  a force  is  strictly  con- 
temporaneous with  it  and  comes  to  an  end  with  it ; and 
no  known  law  of  nature  coordinates  events  separated  by 
an  interval  of  time. 

3.  The  reason  or  motive  for  mental  action  or 
decision ; ground  for  action  in  general. 

I have  full  cause  of  weeping ; but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a hundred  thousand  flaws, 

Or  ere  I’ll  weep.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

This  was  the  only  Funeral  Feast  that  ever  I was  at 
among  them,  and  they  gave  me  cause  to  remember  it. 

Dampier , Voyages,  II.  i.  92. 

4.  In  law , a legal  proceeding  between  adverse 
parties;  a case  for  judicial  decision.  See 
ca.se1,  5. 

Hear  the  causes  between  your  brethren,  and  judge  right- 
eously between  every  man  and  his  brother,  and  the  stran- 
ger that  is  with  him.  Deut.  i.  16. 

Remember  every  cause 
Stands  not  on  eloquence,  but  stands  on  laws. 

Story,  Advice  to  a Young  Lawyer. 

5.  In  a general  sense,  any  subject  of  question 
or  debate  ; a subject  of  special  interest  or  con- 
cern; business;  affair. 

What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  f 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  L 

The  cause  craves  haste.  Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1295. 

I think  of  her  whose  gentle  tongue 
All  plaint  in  her  own  cause  controll’d. 

M.  Arnold , A Southern  Night. 

6.  Advantage;  interest;  sake. 

I did  it  not  for  his  cause  that  had  done  the  wrong. 

2 Cor.  vii.  12. 

7.  That  side  of  a question  which  an  individual 
or  party  takes  up;  that  object  to  which  the 
efforts  of  a person  or  party  are  directed. 

They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a great  cause.  Byron,  Marino  Faliero,  ii.  2. 

A cause  which  is  vigorous  after  centuries  of  defeat  is  a 
cause  baffled  but  not  hopeless,  beaten  but  not  subdued. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 7. 
Cause  of  action,  in  law,  the  situation  or  state  of  facts 
which  entitles  a party  to  sustain  an  action  ; a right  of 
recovery. — Country  cause,  in  Eng.  legal  practice,  a suit 
against  a defendant  residing  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
London.— Degrading  causes,  in  geol.  See  degrading. 

— Entitled  in  the  cause.  See  entitle.—  Fallacy  of 
false  cause.  See  fallacy.— Tor  cause,  for  a legally 
sufficient  reason  : as,  some  officers  are  not  removable  ex- 
cept for  cause  (used  in  contradistinction  to  at  pleasure). 

— Matrimonial  causes.  See  matrimonial. — Onerous 
cause.  See  onerous. — Probable  cause  (used  with  ref- 
erence to  criminal  prosecutions),  such  a state  of  facts  and 
circumstances  as  would  lead  a man  of  ordinary  caution 
and  prudence,  acting  conscientiously,  impartially,  reason- 
ably, and  without  prejudice,  upon  the  facts  within  his 
knowledge,  to  believe  that  the  person  accused  is  guilty.— 
The  First  Cause,  God.  See  def.  1,  above. — To  make 
common  cause  with,  to  join  with  for  the  attainment  of 
some  object ; side  with  strongly ; aid  and  support. 

She  found  I was  a devil  and  no  man, — 

Made  common  cause  with  those  who  found  as  much. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  613. 
To  show  cause,  to  present  a reason : as,  an  order  of 
court  requiring  a person  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  punished  for  contempt. — Town  cause,  in  Eng. 
legal  practice,  a suit  against  a defendant  residing  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  London. 

cause  (k&z),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  caused,  ppr.  caus- 
ing. [<  ME.  causen  = F.  causer  = Sp.  Pg.  causar 
= It.  causare,  cause  (cf . L.  causari,  give  as  a rea- 
son, pretend,  ML.  causare,  litigate,  plead,  > F. 
causer,  etc.,  talk : see  causeuse) ; from  the  noun : 
see  cause,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  act  as  a cause 
or  agent  in  producing ; effect ; bring  about ; be 
the  occasion  of. 


cause 

They  caused  great  j oy  unto  all  the  brethren.  Acts  xv.  3. 
You  cannot  guess  who  caused  your  father’s  death. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  2. 
July  does  not  cause  August,  though  it  invariably  pre- 
cedes it.  J.  Fiske , Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  154. 

2.  To  make ; force  ; compel : with  an  infinitive 
after  the  object:  as,  the  storm  caused  him  to 
seek  shelter. 

I will  cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword.  2 Ki.  xix.  7. 
And  so  ever  ony  Sarazin  comyth  by  that  Sepulcre  he 
cast  a stonne  ther  att  with  grett  violence  and  Dispite  by 
cause  the  seyd  Absolon  pursued  hys  father,  king  David, 
and  cause  hym  to  flee. 

Torkington , Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  28. 

n.t  intrans.  To  show  cause ; give  reasons. 
But  he,  to  shifte  their  curious  request, 

Gan  causen  why  she  could  not  come  in  place. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  26. 
causefulf  (kaz'ful),  a.  [<  cause  + -ful,  1.]  Hav- 
ing a real  or  sufficient  cause.  Spenser . 

Wail  thyself  ! and  wail  with  cause/ull  tears. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  in  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  550. 

causeless  (k&z'les),  a . [<  cause  + -less.']  1. 

Having  no  cause  or  producing  agent;  self- 
originated;  uncreated. 

Reach  the  Almighty’s  sacred  throne, 

And  make  his  causeless  power  the  cause  of  all  things  known. 

Sir  It  Blackmore,  Creation. 
2.  Without  just  ground,  reason,  or  motive : 
as,  causeless  hatred ; causeless  fear. 

Your  causeless  hate  to  me  I hope  is  buried. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  i.  2. 
Causeless  wars  that  never  had  an  aim. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  332. 

causelesst  (kaz ' les),  adv.  Without 
Chaucer. 
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A narrow  girdle  of  rough  stones  and  crags, 

A rude  and  natural  causeway,  interposed 
Between  the  water  and  a winding  slope 
Of  copse  and  thicket. 

Wordsworth,  Naming  of  Places,  iv. 
The  old  and  ponderous  trunks  of  prostrate  trees 
That  lead  from  knoll  to  knoll  a causey  rude. 

Bryant,  Entrance  to  a Wood. 
2.  A sidewalk,  or  path  at  the  side  of  a street  or 
road  raised  above  the  carriageway.— Crown  of 

the  causey.  See  croum. — Giant’s  Causeway,  a prom- 
ontory of  columnar  basalt  covering  large  flat  areas  on  the 
coast  of  Antrim,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  for- 
mations are  nnely  displayed  in  the  close-fitting  hexagonal 
pillars,  distinctly  marked,  and  varying  in  diameter  from 
15  to  20  inches,  with  a height  of  20  feet  in  some  places. 
See  basalt. 

causeway,  causey  (kaz'wa,  ka'zi),  v.  t.  [< 
causeway , causey , n.]  To  provide  with  a cause- 
way ; pave,  as  a road  or  street,  with  blocks  of 
stone. 


cauterization 

causticity  (kas-tis'i-ti),  n.  [<  caustic  + -ity ; 
= F.  causticite  = Sp.  causticidad  ==  Pg.  caustici- 
dade=2  It.  causticita.]  1.  The  property  of  be- 
ing caustic,  that  is,  of  corroding  or  disorganizing 
animal  matter,  or  the  quality  of  combining  with 
the  principles  of  organized  substances  so  as  to 
destroy  the  tissue ; corrosiveness.  This  prop- 
erty belongs  to  concentrated  acids,  pure  alkalis, 
and  some  metallic  salts. — 2.  Figuratively,  se- 
verity of  language ; pungency ; sarcasm. 

He  was  a master  in  all  the  arts  of  ridicule  ; and  his  in- 
exhaustible spirit  only  required  some  permanent  subject 
to  have  rivalled  the  causticity  of  Swift. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Quarrels  of  Authors,  p.  218. 

I shall  be  sorry  to  miss  his  pungent  speech.  I know  it 
will  be  all  sense  for  the  Church,  and  all  causticity  for 
Schism.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xviii. 


He  had,  besides,  a ready  causticity  of  tongue. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  7. 
..Thelhite  worn  8t°nes  which  causewayed  the  middle  of  causticnesst  (kas'tik-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
the  path.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xii.  being  caustic ; causticity. 

caustify  (kas'ti-fl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  causti- 
jied,  ppr.  caustifying.  [<  caustic:  see  -fy.]  To 
render  caustic ; convert  into  caustic.  For  exam- 
pie,  soda  ash  or  carbonate  of  soda  is  caustifled  by  boiling 
with  milk  of  lime,  which  removes  the  carbonic  acid  and 
converts  the  sodium  into  caustic  soda, 
causus  (ka'sus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kavooq , burning 
heat,  causus,  < ualeiv,  burn.  Cf.  cauma.]  1.  In 
med.,  a highly;  ardent  fever.— 2.  leap.']  In 
herpet.,  the  typical  genus  of  Causidce.  J.  Wal- 
ler. 

cautelt  (ka'tel),  m.  [=  Sc.  cautele,  < ME.  cautel, 
cautele,  < OP.  cautele  = P.  cautele  — Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 

It  -fnln  / T.  i; / 


causey,  n.  and  v.  See  causeway. 
causia  (ka'siii),  n.  [X  Gr.  icaveia,  f uala,  naval f.] 
A broad-brimmed  felt  bat,  with  a very  low 
crown,  or  sometimes  no  distinct  crown,  form- 
ing part  of  the  national  costume  of  the  ancient 
Macedonians  and  of  related  peoples,  as  the 
Illyrians.  It  was  worn  by  kings,  dyed  purple  and  sur- 
rounded by  a white  or  gold  embroidered  diadem  in  the 
form  of  a narrow  band,  of  which  the  fringed  ends  hung 
down  at  the  back. 

The  kausia  . . . had  a very  broad  brim  and  a very  low 
crown,  and  belonged  to  the  Macedonian,  iEtolian,  Illyrian, 
and  also  perhaps  Thessalian  costume. 

C.  0.  MiiUer,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  § 338. 
cause,  causid  (ka'sid),  n.  A snake  of  the  family  Cau- 
sidce. 


causelessly  (kaz'les-li),  adv.  In  a causeless  Causidse  (ka'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Causus  + 
manner;  without  cause  or  reason  - •.  - - 


Carelessly  and  causelessly  neglect  it. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  x.  § 4. 

causelessness  (kaz'les-nes),  n.  [<  causeless  + 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  causeless, 
causer  (ka'zer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 


-idai.  ] A family  of  solenoglyph  Opliidia,  typified 
by  the  genus  Causus,  having  the  maxillary  bone 
not  excavated,  the  poison-fang  grooved  in  front, 
and  a postfrontal  bone  present.  The  genera  be- 
sides  Causus  are  Ueterophis  and  Dinodipsas.  They  are 
venomous  serpents,  most  nearly  related  to  the  Viperidce 

causes;  the  agent  or  act  by  which  an  effect  is  causidical  (kfi-sid'i-kal),  a.  [<LL.  causidicalis, 
produced.  < L.  causidicus,  an  advocate  or  pleader,  < causa, 

08f  "these  pia“ntagenetee  timele88  deathS  a cause’  + dicere’  sa-v"]  Pertaining  to  an  advoi 

As  blameful  as  the  executioner?  oate>  or  to  pleading  or  the  defense  of  suits. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.  i 2 caussont,  n.  Same  as  cavezon.  _ _ 

causeuse  (ko-zez'),  n.  [F„  prop.  fern,  of  cau-  HustiP  (k.as'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  caustique  = mg  the  holy  communion. 
seur,  talkative,  a talker,  < causer,  talk"  see  c^,us^co  — Pg-  caustico  ---  It.  caustico,  < L.  cautellyt,  adv.  [ME.  cautely ; < cautel  + 

cause,  v.i.]  A small  sofa  or  settee  for  two  per-  ca™tl0uf><  Gr-  ^vermor,,  caustic,  corrosive,  ca-  

sons.  r paole  of  burning,  < navorog , verbal  adj.  of  naieiv , 


It.  cautela , < L.  cautela , caution,  precaution, °< 
cautusy  pp.  of  cavere , take  heed:  see  caution.] 

1.  Caution;  wariness;  prudence. 

But  in  ail  things  this  cautel  they  use,  that  a less  pleasure 
hinder  not  a bigger ; and  that  the  pleasure  be  no  cause  of 
displeasure,  which  they  think  to  follow  of  necessity,  if  the 
pleasure  be  unhonest. 

Robinson,  tr.  of  Sir  T.  More’s  Utopia,  ii.  7. 

2.  Subtlety;  craftiness;  cunning;  deceit;  fraud. 
Thus  30ure  cautell  to  the  comoune  hath  combred  3011  all. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  i.  78. 
No  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

3.  Eccles.j  a detailed  caution  or  written  direc- 
tion concerning  the  proper  manner  of  celebrat- 


Cautiously. 

Make  a crye,  and  cautely  thou  call. 


-¥=•] 


causeway,  causey  (kaz'wa,  ka'zi),  n.  [Prop. 
causey  (the  form  causeway,  < ME.  cawcewey, 
cawcy  wey  (Prompt.  Parv. ),  being  a popular  per- 
version, in  simulation  of  way,  a road),  early 
mod.  E.  also  causay,  coasay,  < ME.  cauci,  Tcauce, 
cawse,  cawsee,  also  cauchie,  cawchie,  < OF.  *cau- 
cie,  cauchie,  cauchiee,  chaucic,  P.  chaussee  = Pr. 
caussada  = Sp.  calzada,  < ML.  calceata,  rarely 
calciata  (also  calcea,  calceia,  after  the  OP.  form), 
a paved  road  (sc.  L.  via,  a way,  road ; cf.  E. 
street,  ult.  < LL.  strata  (sc.  L.  via),  a paved 
road),  prop.  fem.  of  *calceatus,  *calciatus,  pp. 
of  *calceare,  calciare,  pave,  make  a road  or 
causeway  (Pg.  calqar,  pave;  cf.  OF.  cauchier, 
chaucier,  traverse  a road),  < L.  calx  (calc-,  calci-), 
limestone,  lime,  chalk,  the  verb  having  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  broken  limestone,  and,  appar. 
in  a more  general  application,  of  any  broken 
stone,  or  of  gravel  (cf . L.  dim.  calculus,  a pebble, 
gravel,  calculosus,  calculous,  gravelly),  or  less 
prob.  to  the  use  of  lime  or  mortar,  in  making 
such  roads : see  calx,  chalk,  calculus.  The  verb 
is  by  some  identified  with  L.  calceare,  also  cal- 
ciare (>OF.  cauchier,  caucher,  cancer,  F.  chausser 
= Pr.  caussar  = Sp.  calzar  = Pg.  calcar  = It. 
calzare),  shoe,  provide  with  shoes,  < L.  calceus, 
a shoe : see  calceate.  Causeway , being  now 
known  to  be  a false  form,  is  beginning  to  be 


burn:  see  calm  1,  cauma,  causus,  and  cf.  encaus- 
tic.] I.  a.  1.  Capable  of  burning,  corroding,  cauteloust  (ka'te-lus),  a. 

- _ • , , , "P  T}„  ......  4 ~ 1- 


or  destroying  the  tissue  of  animal  substances. 
See  causticity. — 2.  Figuratively,  severely  crit- 
ical or  sarcastic;  cutting:  as,  a caustic  remark. 

Let  their  humour  be  never  so  caustic. 

Smollett , Humphrey  Clinker. 

Those  illusions  of  fancy  which  were  at  length  dispelled 
by  the  caustic  satire  of  Cervantes. 

Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 
Caustic  alcohol,  barley,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Caustic 
cunre,  in  math.  See  II.,  3.—  Caustic  potash,  potassium 
hydrate,  KOH,  a hard,  white,  brittle  substance,  easily  solu- 
ble in  water  and  deliquescent  in  air.  It  is  a strong  base, 
forming  stable  crystalline  compounds  with  all  acids.  It  is 
a powerful  caustic,  quickly  destroying  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble tissues.  Caustic  potash  is  used  in  medicine  as  a cau- 
tery, and  in  numberless  ways  in  the  arts,  as  a detergent, 
as  a base  for  making  salts  of  potash,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap. — Caustic  soda,  sodium  hydrate,  NaOH,  a 
white,  brittle  solid,  having  much  the  same  chemical  and 
physical  properties  as  caustic  potash,  and  similar  uses  in 
the  arts.  The  soaps  made  with  caustic  soda  are  hard ; 
those  made  with  caustic  potash  are  soft.  = Syn.  2.  Stinging, 
pungent,  acrid,  sarcastic. 


York  Plays,  p.  328. 

[<  ME.  cautelous  = 


F . cauteleux  = Pr.  cautelos  = Sp.  Pg.  cautelosot 
< ML.  cauteIosust  < L.  cautela : see  cautel  and 
-ous.  ] 1 . Cautious ; wary ; provident : as, 1 4 cau- 
telous though  young,”  Drayton , Queen  Margaret. 

Mar.  Danger  stands  sentinel : 

Then  I’ll  retire. 

Ger.  W e must  be  cautelous. 

Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  ii.  4. 
My  stock  being  small,  no  marvel  ’twas  soon  wasted ; 
But  you,  without  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion, 

If  cautelous,  may  make  bold  with  your  master’s. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  ii.  1. 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous, 

Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Cunning;  treacherous;  wily. 

They  are  (for  the  most  part)  soe  cautelous  and  wylye- 
headed,  specially  being  men  of  soe  small  experience  and 
practize  in  lawe  matters,  that  you  would  wonder  whence 
they  borrowe  suehsubtiltyes  and  slye  shiftes. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 


1.  In  med.,  any  substance  which  burns,  cautelouslyt  (ka'te-lus-li),  adv.  1.  Cautiously; 
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corrodes,  or  disorganizes  the  tissues  of  animal 
structures;  an  escharotic. — 2.  Figuratively, 
something  pungent  or  severely  critical  or  sar- 
castic. See  causticity . 

Your  hottest  causticks.  B.  J onson,  Elegy  on  Lady  Pawlet. 

When  we  can  endure  the  caustics  and  correctives  of  our 
spiritual  guides,  in  those  things  in  which  we  are  most 


warily. — 2.  Cunningly;  slyly;  craftily, 
cautelousnesst  (ka/te-lus-nes),  n.  Cautious- 
ness; prudence. 

These  two  great  Christian  virtues,  cautelousness,  repen- 
tance. Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  254. 

cauterf  (ka'ter),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  Kavryp , a sear- 
ing-iron, < Kaieiv , bum.]  A searing-iron.  Min- 


avoided  by  some  writers.]'  1.  A road  or  path  ~ 7- 

raised  above  the  natural  level  of  the  CTound  u ^P16®86  ourselves  then  our  obedience  is  regular  and  +slieu. 

by  stones,  earth,  timber,  fascines,  or  th^  like,  ^ * Works  L 62‘  ca/uterant  (k&'ter-ant),  ».  [For  *cauteriant,  < 

serving  as  a dry  passage  over  wet  or  marshy  T1  an  envelop  of  rays  of  light  pro-  ML.  cauterian{t-)sy  ppr.  of  cauteriare,  cauter- 

ground,  over  shallow  water,  or  along  the  top  of  ce®dlI*&  a fixed  point  and  reflected  or  ize:  s qq  cauterize.]  A cautery;  a caustic, 
an  embankment.  retracted  by  a surface  or  a curve.  Caustics  are  cauterisation,  cauterise.  See  cauterization. 

consequently  of  two  kinds,  catacaustics  and  diacaustics,  cauterize. 

the  former  being  caustics  by  reflection  and  the  latter  caus-  ra  n+ppi  qTT1  '+ Ar  \ 7Tn  \ rs  4. 

tics  by  refraction. —Lunar  caustic,  a name  given  to  silver  c«uieriSin  (Ka  ter  izm;,  w.  [<  cautery  + -ism. 

nitrate  when  cast  into  sticks  for  the  use  of  surgeons,  etc.  cauterize.  J I he  application  of  a cautery. 

See  nitrate. — Secondary  caustic,  the  orthogonal  trajec-  Cauterization  (ka'ter-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  cauter- 
nlSeoansH^v^^S  ray.8van  i,Jvol,Jte  ?f  a + -ation;  = F.  cauterisation  = Pr.  cauteri- 

zetcio  = Sp.  cauterizacion  = Pg.  cauterizagHo  = 


At  the  foote  of  the  castell  was  the  maras,  depe  on  alle 
sides,  and  ther-to  was  noon  entre  saf  a litill  cawchie  that 
was  narowe  and  straite  of  half  a myle  of  lengthe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  380. 

Such  are  the  making  and  repayring  of  Bridges,  Causeyes, 
Conduits  to  conuey  water  to  their  Hospitalls  or  Temples. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  297. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  chargeable  pavements  and  cause- 
ways in  the  avenues  and  entrances  of  towns  abroad  be- 
yond the  seas. 

Bacon,  Charge  upon  the  Commission  for  the  Verge. 

The  other  way  Satan  went  down 
The  causey  to  hell-gate.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  415. 
I.  29 


hydrate  and  lime  in  equal  proportions,  forming  a powder 
used  in  medicine  as  a caustic,  and  milder  than  potassium 
hydrate  alone. 

caustical  (kas ' ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  caustic. 
[Rare.] 

caustically  (kas'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a caustic  or 
severe  manner : as,  to  say  something  caustically. 


It.  cauterizzazione.]  1.  In  surg.,  the  act  o}  cau- 
terizing or  searing  some  morbid  part  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a hot  iron,  or  of  caustics,  etc. — 2. 
The  effect  of  the  application  of  a cautery  ot 
caustic. 

Also  spelled  cauterisation. 


cauterize 

cauterize  (k&'ter-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cauter- 
ized, ppr.  cauterizing.  [=  F.  cauteriser  = Pr. 
cauterisar  = Sp.  Pg.  cauterizar  = It.  cauterizzare, 

< ML.  cauterizare,  also  cauteriare,  < Gr.  k avrrj- 
piat)eiv,  cauterize,  < navryptov,  a searing-iron : see 
cautery.']  1.  To  bum  or  sear  with  fire  or  a hot 
iron,  or  with  caustics,  as  morbid  flesh. 

Fugitive  staves  are  marked  and  cauterized  with  burning 
irons.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  387. 

The  flame  from  the  pistol  had  been  so  close  that  it  had 
actually  cauterized  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  ball. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  539. 

2.  To  sear,  in  a figurative  sense. 

They  have  cauterised  consciences. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  195. 

The  more  cauterized  our  conscience  is,  the  less  is  the  fear 
of  hell.  Jer.  Taylor , Holy  Dying,  i.  603. 

^ Also  spelled  cauterise. 

cautery  (ka'ter-i),  n. ; pi.  cauteries  (-iz).  [= 

F.  can  tore  = Pr.  cauteri=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cauterio,  < 
L.  cauterium,  < Gr.  navrypiov,  a branding-iron, 
a brand,  dim.  of  Kavrijp,  a branding-iron,  a 
burner:  see  cauter.]  1.  A burning  or  searing, 
as  of  morbid  flesh,  by  a hot  iron  or  by  caustic 
substances  that  burn,  corrode,  or  destroy  the 
solid  parts  of  an  animal  body.  The  burning  by  a 
hot  iron  is  termed  actual  cautery ; that  by  caustic  medi- 
cines, potential  cautery. 

His  discourses,  like  Jonathan’s  arrows,  may  shoot  short, 
or  shoot  over,  but  not  wound  where  they  should,  nor  open 
those  humours  that  need  a lancet  or  a cautery. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  586. 

The  mad  bite 
Must  have  the  cautery. 

Tennyson , Queen  Mary,  iii.  4. 

2.  The  instrument  or  drug  employed  in  cauter- 
izing.—Corrigan’s  cautery.  Same  as  Corrigan's  but- 
ton (which  see,  under  b utton).—  Galvanic  cautery,  an 
instrument  for  cauterizing  which  is  heated  by  the  passage 
through  it  of  an  electric  current. 

cautery-electrode  (ka'ter-i-e-lek//trod),  n.  A 
name  applied  to  any  of  the’  various  forms  of 
wires  and  hands  of  platinum  which  constitute 
the  heated  and  cauterizing  part  of  a galvanic 
cautery. 

cauting-iron  (ka'ting-Fern),  n.  [Appar.  short 
for  cautering-  or  cauterizing -iron.  See  cauter. ] 
A searing-iron.  E.  H.  Knight. 

caution  (ka'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  caution,  caucioun 
(def.  7)  = F.  caution  = Pr.  cautio  — Sp.  cau- 
tion = Pg.  caugao  = It.  cauzione  (cf.  D.  cautie 
= G.  caution  = Dan.  Sw.  kaution,  chiefly  in  le- 
gal senses),  < L.  cautio(n -),  caution,  precaution, 
security,  bond,  warranty,  < cautus , pp.  of  ca- 
vere, be  on  one’s  guard,  take  heed,  look  out, 
beware,  ult.  = AS.  sceawian , look  at,  behold, 
E.  show : see  show.~\  1.  Prudence  in  regard  to 
danger;  wariness,  consisting  in  a careful  at- 
tention to  probable  and  possible  results,  and  a 
judicious  course  of  conduct  to  avoid  failure  or 
disaster. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  see  the  City.  But 
we  thought  fit,  before  we  enter’d,  to  get  License  of  the 
Governour  and  to  proceed  with  all  caution. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  134. 

The  first  thing  I did  at  Alexandria  was  to  pace  round 
the  walls,  and  take  the  bearings ; which  I did  with  so 
much  caution , that  I thought  I could  only  have  been  ob- 
served by  the  Janizary  that  attended  me. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  3. 
2.  Anything  intended  or  serving  to  induce  wari- 
ness ; a warning  given  either  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  any  other  way ; monitory  advice. 

In  way  of  caution,  I must  tell  you, 

You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly 
As  it  behooves  my  daughter  and  your  honor. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Indulge,  my  son,  the  cautions  of  the  wise. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xxiii.  114. 

st.  Provision  or  security  against  something; 
provident  care ; precaution. 

In  despite  of  all  the  rules  and  cautions  of  government, 
the  most  dangerous  and  mortal  of  vices  will  come  off. 

Sir  B.  L'  Estrange. 

4.  In  recent  Eng.  law,  a written  warning  or 
caveat  filed  with  the  registrar  of  land-titles 
against  dealings  with  the  land  without  notice 
to  the  cautioner,  or  person  who  files  the  warn- 
ing.— 5.  Security;  guaranty;  pledge;  bail. 
[Now  confined  to  Scotch  law.] 

The  parliament  would  yet  give  his  majesty  sufficient 
caution  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted.  Clarendon. 

6.  A person  who  gives  security;  a surety;  a 
cautioner.  [Scotch,  and  generally  pronounced 
ka'zhon,  as  also  in  sense  5.] 

The  King  of  Spain  now  offers  himself  for  Caution,  for 
putting  in  Execution  what  is  stipulated  in  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  throughout  his  Majesty  of  Great-Bri  tain’s 
Dominions.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  21. 

7f.  Bond;  hill. 

Take  thi  caucion,  and  sitte  down  soone  and  write  fifti. 

Wyclif,  Luke  xvi.  6. 
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8.  Something  to  excite  alarm  or  astonishment ; 
something  extraordinary:  absolutely  or  with 
some  fanciful  addition : as,  the  way  they  scat- 
tered was  a caution  to  snakes.  [Slang.]  — Bond  of 
caution.  See  bondt. = Syn.  1.  Forethought,  forecast,  heed, 
vigilance,  watchfulness,  circumspection. — 2.  Admonition, 
caution  (ka'shon),  v.  t.  [<  caution,  n.]  To  give 
notice  of  danger  to ; warn ; exhort  to  take  heed. 
You  cautioned  me  against  their  charms'.  Swift. 

cautionary  (k&'shon-ii-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  caution 
+ -ary ; = F.  caiitionnaire  = Sp.  Pg.  caucio- 
nar.]  I .a.  1.  Containing  a caution,  or  warn- 
ing to  avoid  danger:  as,  cautionary  advice. 

You  will  see  that  these  ways  are  made  cautionary 
enough.  Bunyan , Pilgrim’s  Progress,  ii. 

Waved  his  unoccupied  hand  with  a cautionary  gesture 
to  his  companions.  Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  148. 

2.  Given  as  a pledge  or  in  security. 

Has  the  enemy  no  cautionary  towns  and  seaports,  to  give 
us  for  securing  trade?  Swift , Conduct  of  the  Allies. 

Cautionary  town,  a town  the  control  and  revenues  of 
which  are  granted  by  the  government  to  a foreign  power  to 
secure  the  payment  of  a debt  or  the  performance  of  an  ob- 
ligation ; notably,  certain  strongholds  in  the  Netherlands 
which  were  thus  pledged  to  the  English  crown  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  particularly  the  cities  of  Flushing,  Briel,  and 
Rammekens. 

And  it  is  resolved  that  It  [a  benevolence  raised  for  the 
crown  in  Devon]  shall  only  be  employed  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  as  namely  for  Ireland,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Cautionary  Towns  in  the  Low  Countries  ; and  so,  leaving 
the  carriage  of  this  business  to  your  discretions  and  wis- 
doms, we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

Letter  from  the  Lords  in  Council  of  James  I. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  James  and  Philip  III., 
although  the  king  had  declared  himself  bound  by  the 
treaties  made  by  Elizabeth  to  deliver  up  the  cautionary 
towns  to  no  one  but  the  United  States,  he  promised  Spain 
to  allow  those  States  a reasonable  time  to  make  peace 
with  the  Archdukes.  Motley , John  of  Barneveld,  II.  67. 

II.  n.  Same  as  cautionry. 
cautioner  (ka'shon-er),  n . 1.  One  who  cau- 
tions or  advises.— 2.  In  recent  Eng.  law , one 
who  files  a caution  with  the  registrar  of  land- 
titles.  See  caution , n .,  4. — 3.  [Generally  pro- 
nounced ka'zhon-er.]  In  Scots  law,  the  person 
who  is  bound  for  another  to  the  performance  of 
an  obligation. 

cautionizet  (ka'shon-iz),  v.  t.  [<  caution  4-  -ize.J 
To  promote  caution  in ; make  prudent ; place 
under  security  or  guaranty. 

The  captaine  of  the  Janissaries  rose  and  slew  the  Bul- 
lar,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  Aslan  Begh 
...  of  a bordering  province,  to  cautionize  that  part. 

Continuation  of  Knolles , 1414  (Ord  MS.). 

caution-money  (ka'shon -mun//i),  n.  Money 
deposited  as  security ; specifically,  a sum  paid 
as  security  by  a student  on  his  matriculation  in 
an  English  university. 

The  genteel  amercements  of  a young  man  of  fashion  in 
a silver  tankard  or  his  caution  money  ought  not,  in  any 
wise,  to  be  considered  as  part  of  his  education. 

Bemarks  on  the  Expence  of  Education , 1788. 

cautionry  (ka'shon-ri),  n.  [<  caution  + -ry.~\ 
In  Scots  law , the  act  of  giving  security  for  an- 
other ; the  promise  or  contract  of  one,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  another.  Also  written  cau- 
tionary. 

cautious  (ka'shus),  a.  [<  caution , on  type  of 
ambitious , < ambition , etc. ; the  older  E.  adj. 
was  cautelous , q.  v.,  and  the  L.  adj.  is  cautus , 
prop.  pp.  of  cavere,  take  heed.  S ee  caution.]  1. 
Possessing  or  exhibiting  caution ; attentive  to 
probable  effects  and  consequences  of  actions 
with  a view  to  avoid  danger  or  misfortune; 
prudent ; circumspect ; wary ; watchful : as,  a 
cautious  general;  a cautious  advance. 

These  same  cautious  and  quick-sighted  gentlemen. 

Bentley,  Sermons,  ii. 
Like  most  men  of  cautious  tempers  and  prosperous  for- 
tunes, he  had  a strong  disposition  to  support  whatever 
existed.  Macaulay. 

2.  With  o/before  the  object  of  caution:  wary 
in  regard  to  the  risks  of;  afraid  or  heedful  of 
the  dangers  involved  in. 

Having  one  Man  surprized  once  by  some  Spaniards  lying 
there  in  ambush,  and  carried  off  by  them  to  Panama,  we 
were  after  that  more  cautious  of  Straggling. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  177. 
By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  return’d 
From  compassing  the  earth  ; cautious  of  day. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  59. 

3t.  Over-prudent;  timorous;  timid. 

You  shall  be  received  at  a postern-door,  if  you  be  not 
cautious , by  one  whose  touch  would  make  old  Nestor 
young.  Massinger. 

= Syn.  Prudent,  careful,  wary,  vigilant,  heedful,  thought- 
ful, scrupulous. 

cautiously  (ka'shus-li),  adv.  In  a cautious 
manner ; with  caution ; warily. 

Then  know  how  fickle  common  lovers  are  : 

Their  oaths  and  vows  are  cautiously  believed  ; 

For  few  there  are  but  have  been  once  deceived. 

Dryden. 
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Entering  the  new  chamber  cautiously, 

The  glory  of  great  heaps  of  gold  could  see. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  I.  327. 

cautiousness  (ka'shus-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing cautious;  watchfulness;  provident  care;  cir- 
cumspection ; prudence  with  regard  to  danger, 
cautor  (ka'tor),  re.  [<  L.  cantor,  one  who  is  on 
his  guard  or  is  wary,  also  one  who  is  security 
or  bail,  < cavere,  be  on  one’s  guard,  etc. : see 
caution.]  A cautioner.  [Rare.] 

A caution  means  that  a sale  cannot  be  effected  without 
notice  to  the  cautor  and  opportunity  of  objection. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  201. 

cauzi,  n.  See  cazi. 

cava1  (ka'va).  n. ; pi.  caves  (-ve).  [NL.,  fem. 

(sc.  vena,  vein)  of  L.  cavus : see  caval  and  vein.] 
A caval  vein ; one  of  the  vena:  cava:.  See  ca- 
val, n. 

The  division  of  the  heart  into  which  these  cavce  open. 

Huxley. 

cava2,  n.  Plural  of  cavum. 
cava3,  kawa  (ka'va,  -wa),  n.  The  Polynesian 
name  of  an  intoxicating  beverage  prepared 
from  the  shrub  Piper  methysticum. 
cavse,  n.  Plural  of  cava1. 
caval  (ka'val),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  cavus,  hollow 
(see  cave1),  + -al.]  I.  a.  1.  In  anat.,  hollow 
and  comparatively  large:  as,  a caval  sinus. 
Specifically — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  cavse.  See 
vena  and  cava1. 

II.  n.  A cava,  or  caval  vein ; either  one  of 
the  two  largest  veins  of  the  body,  emptying 
blood  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  in 
man  these  veins  are  commonly  called  superior  and  inferior 
canals,  or  vena  cava  superior  and  inferior;  their  more  gen- 
eral names  are  precaval  and  postcaval.  See  these  words, 
and  cuts  under  heart  and  lung. 
cavalcade  (kav-al-kad'),  n.  [<  F.  cavalcade , < 
It.  cavalcata  (=  Pr.  cavalcada  = Sp.  cabalgada , 
cabalgata  = Pg.  cavalgada),  a troop  of  horse- 
men, < cavalcare , ride,  < cavallo,  < L.  caballus , 
a horse:  see  cabal2,  capel \ cavalry , chevalier , 
chivalry , and  cf.  chevachie , a doublet  of  caval- 
cade.]  A procession  or  train,  as  of  persons  on 
horseback  or  in  carriages. 

We  went  from  Sienna,  desirous  of  being  present  at  the 
cavalcade  of  the  new  Pope  Innocent  X.,  who  had  not  yet 
made  the  grand  procession  to  St.  John  de  Laterano. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  2,  1644. 

Onward  came  the  cavalcade,  illuminated  by  two  hun- 
dred thick  waxen  torches,  in  the  hands  of  as  many  horse- 
men. Scott , Kenilworth,  II.  117. 

He  [King  James]  made  a progress  through  his  kingdom, 
escorted  by  long  cavalcades  of  gentlemen  from  one  lordly 
mansion  to  another.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xviii. 

cavalcade]  (kav-al-kad'),  v.  i.  [<  cavalcade,  n.] 
To  ride  in  or  form  part  of  a procession. 

He  would  have  done  his  noble  friend  better  service  than 
cavalcading  with  him  to  Oxford.  North,  Examen,  p.  112. 

cavalerot  (kav-a-le'ro),  n.  [Also  cavaliero, 
repr.  Sp.  cavaliero,  now  caballero : see  cavalier.] 
A cavalier ; a gay  military  man ; a gallant. 

I ll  drink  to  master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cavaleroes 
about  London.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  3. 

cavalier  (kav-a-ler'),  re.  and  a.  [Also  formerly 
cavalero  and  cavaliero,  after  Sp.  or  It.;  = D. 
kavalier  = G.  cavalier  = Dan.  kavaler  = Sw. 
kavaljer  = Ar.  kewalir,  < F.  cavalier  = Pr.  caval- 
lier,  < It.  cavaliere  = Sp.  caballero  = Pg.  cava- 
Iheiro,  cavalleiro  = F.  chevalier  (>E.  chevalier), 
< ML.  caballarius,  a horseman,  knight,  < LL. 
caballus,  a horse : see  cabafi,  cavalcade,  etc.,  and 
chevalier.]  I.  n.  1.  A horseman,  especially  an 
armed  horseman ; a knight. 

Nineteen  French  marquesses  and  a hundred  Spanish 
cavaliers.  Tatter , No.  260. 

Hence  — 2.  One  who  has  the  spirit  or  bearing 
of  a knight;  especially,  a bold,  reckless,  and 
gay  fellow. 

Who  is  he  . . . that  will  not  follow 
These  cull’d  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France? 

Shok.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  (cho.). 

3.  [cap.]  The  appellation  given  to  the  partizans 
of  Charles  I.  of  England  in  his  contest  with 
Parliament. 

During  some  years  they  were  designated  as  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads.,  They  were  subsequently  called  Tories 
and  Whigs.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

4.  A man  attending  on  or  escorting  a woman, 
or  acting  as  her  partner  in  dancing;  a gallant; 
a beau. 

I’ll  take  a dance,  said  I ; so  stay  you  here.  A sunburnt 
daughter  of  Labour  rose  up  from  the  group  to  meet  me  as 
I advanced  towards  them.  . . . We  want  a cavalier,  said 
she,  holding  out  both  her  hands,  as  if  to  offer  them. — 
And  a cavalier  ye  shall  have,  said  I,  taking  hold  of  both 
of  them.  Sterne. 

5.  In  medieval  fort.,  a mound  defended  by  walls 
and  the  like,  raised  so  as  to  command  the 
neighboring  ramparts;  hence,  in  modern  fort., 
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a raised  work  commonly  situated  within  the  force,  which  consists  of  troops  that  serve  on 
bastion, J)ut  sometimes  placed  in  the  gorges,  or  horseback,  as  distinguished  from  infantry,  or 

foot-soldiers.  Their  efficacy  and  general  importance 
arise  from  their  adaptation  to  rapid  movements,  thus  en- 
abling a commander  to  avail  himself  of  decisive  oppor- 
tunities, as  in  the  exposure  of  weak  points  in  the  enemy’s 
lines,  or  the  occurrence  of  disorder  in  his  ranks.  They  are 
also  employed  for  intercepting  the  enemy’s  supplies,  fur- 
nishing detachments  and  escorts,  procuring  intelligence, 
protecting  the  center  or  wings  of  an  army,  or  covering  a 
retreat.  The  uses  of  cavalry,  however,  are  necessarily 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Modern  cavalry  con- 
sists of  two  grand  classes,  heavy  and  light  (distinguished 
by  weight  of  men,  horses,  and  equipments),  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  subdivision  according  to  the  service  required, 
as  cuirassiers,  dragoons , lancers , hussars,  etc. 

cavalryman  (kav'al-ri-man),  n. ; pi.  cavalrymen 
(-men).  A soldier  trained  to  fight  on  horse- 
back ; a member  of  a cavalry  regiment. 

Each  cavalryman  had  been  required  to  start  with  ten 
pounds  ol  grain  for  his  horse.  The  Century , XXVIII.  138. 

cavan  (ka-van'),  n.  Same  as  caban. 

| cavas,  n.  See  cavass. 

ho  tor  in  the  Puritan  humour,  with,  By  your  leaue,  "good  Cavasma  (kav-a-sl'na),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 

Carangidas,  Sefiola  dorsalis;  a kind  of  amber- 
fish.  [California.] 

Cavass,  kavass  (ka-vas'),  n.  [Turk,  qawas,  qa- 
was  (kawas,  kawwas).]  1.  An  armed  and  uni- 
formed attendant  attached  to  the  suite  of  a per- 
son of  distinction  in  Turkey.  < 

Their  cavass  brought  up  a native  who  told  them  that 


on  the  middle  of  the  curtain,  it  is  lo  or  12  feet 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  works,  and  is  used  to  command 
all  the  adjacent  works  and  the  surrounding  country.  It 
is  designed  chiefly  to  bring  a plunging  fire  to  bear  on  the 
assailants'  works  exterior  to  the  enceinte. 

6.  In  the  manage,  one  who  understands  horse- 
manship ; a skilled  or  practised  rider Cavalier 

battery.  See  battery. 

II.  a.  If.  Knightly;  brave;  warlike. 

The  people  are  naturally  not  valiant,  and  not  much 
cavalier.  Suckling. 

2.  Gay;  sprightly;  easy;  offhand;  frank;  care- 
less. 

The  plodding,  persevering,  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the 
one,  and  the  easy,  cavalier  verbal  fluency  of  the  other, 
form  a complete  contrast.  llazlitt. 

3.  Haughty;  disdainful;  supercilious:  as,  a 
rude  and  cavalier  answer. 

Here’s  the  house  : lie  knock  at  the  door.—  What,  shall 
I do't  in  the  caualier  humour,  with,  Whose  within  there, 
ho  ! or  in  the  Puritan  humour,  with,  By  your  leaue,  good 
brother?  Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  ii. 

4.  [cap.]  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  party  of 
Charles  I.  of  England. 

'Tis  an  old  Cavalier  family.  Disraeli , Coningsby,  iii.  3. 

cavalier  (kav-a-ler'),  v.  i.  [<  cavalier,  «.]  To 
act  as  a cavalier ; ape  the  manners  of  a cava- 
lier; carry  one’s  self  in  a disdainful  or  high- 


handed fashion : sometimes  followed  by  it : as,  giidetoem™3  °n'y  --b°uttbr?e  -agu-?  °~®’  a-n®-l??«red  to 

t.O  tn*V  t.O  r.nvnlifvr  if.  fiver  min’a  aacnmofne  _ 


to  try  to  cavalier  it  over  one’s  associates. 

An  old  drunken,  cavaliering  butler. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  i. 

cavalierish  (kav-a-ler'ish),  a.  [<  cavalier  + 
-ish1.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a cavalier,  or  to  the 
party  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 

The  cavalierish  party.  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  II.  168. 


Fortnightly  Rev.,  X.  S.,  XXXIX.  813. 
2f.  A Turkish  police-officer. 

Also  cavas,  cawass,  kawass. 
cavassont,_ «-  See  cavezon. 
cavate  (ka'vat),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cavated, 
ppr.  cavating.  [<  L.  cavatus,  pp.  of  cavare, 
make  hollow,  < cams,  hollow:  see  care1.]  To 
make  hollow;  dig  out;  excavate.  [Bare.] 


, The  land  is  full  of  discontents,  * the  Cavaleensh  party  cavatina  (kav-a-te'na),  n.  [It.,  > F.  cavatine.] 
doth  still  expect  a day  * nourish  hopes  of  a Revolution.  In  mm  sir  a mplniiv  of  aimnlp.  tlo. 

Quoted  in  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  lstser.,  p.  259.  f,  . ’ a ,,  °Ty  01  simpler  character  than 

, . the  ana,  and  without  a second  part  and  a da 

(kav-a-ler  izm),  ».  [<  cavaher  + cap0  or  return  part.  The  term  is  occasionally 

"</  Praed'lue  or  principles  of  cavaliers,  .applied,  however,  to  airs  of  any  kind. 

Scott.  /vs 


cavalierly  (kav-a-ler' li),  adv.  In  a cavalier 
manner;  arrogantly;  disdainfully;  supercili- 
ously. 

He  has  treated  our  opinion  a little  too  cavalierly. 

Junius , Letters. 

I protest  I do  not  understand  all  this ; . . . you  treat  me 
very  cavalierly.  Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  iv. 

Those  who  cavalierly  reject  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  as 
not  adequately  supported  by  facts,  seem  quite  to  forget 
that  their  own  theory  is  supported  by  no  facts  at  all. 

II.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  377. 

cavalierness  (kav-a-ler'nes),  n.  [<  cavalier, 


cavation  (ka-va'shon),  n.  [<’It.  cavazione,  < 
L.  cavatio(n-),  an  excavation,  < cavare : see  ca- 
vate.]  1.  The  act  of  hollowing  or  excavating; 

specifically,  in  arcli,,  the  digging  or  excavating 
of  the  earth  for  the  foundation  of  a building; 
the  trench  or  excavation  so  dug.  In  the  spe- 
cific use  also  spelled  cavazion. — 2.  In  fencing, 
a method  of  evading  a low  thrust  by  drawing 
the  haunch  backward,  thus  withdrawing  the 
abdomen  and  chest  from  the  reach  of  the  ad- 
versary’s weapon.  Rolando  (ed.  Forsyth), 
cavaziont,  n.  A form  of  cavation , 1,  occur- 


#.,  + -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  cavalier;  *ring  in  Phillips’  and  other  early  dictionaries. 

cave1  (kav),  n.  [<  ME.  cave , < OF.  cave,  caive,  a 
cave  (var.  cage,  a cage,  > E.  cage),  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  cava,  < L.  cavea,  a cave,  also  a cage,  < cavus, 
hollow  (neut.  cavum , a cave),  akin  to  Gr.  Kvap, 
a hole  (cf . Gr.  KolXog,  orig.  *KaFi'kog  (?),  hollow,  = 
L.  coilum,  orig.  *cavilum,  the  sky:  see  ceil , n.,  ce- 
lestial, etc.),  < kvelv,  Kveiv,  conceive,  swell,  orig. 
contain.  Hence  cavern,  cage,  concave,  excavate, 
etc.]  1.  A hollow  place  in  the  earth;  espe- 
cially, a natural  cavity  of  considerable  size, 
extending  more  or  less  horizontally  into  a hill 
or  mountain ; a cavern  ; a den.  Some  caves  are 
formed  by  the  erosive  action  of  shore  waves ; of  these  the 
most  famous  is  Fingal’s  Cave  in  Staffa,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  the  entrance  to  which  is  formed  by  columnar 
ranges  of  basalt  supporting  an  arch  60  feet  high  and  33 
feet  wide.  Some,  as  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
which  incloses  an  extent  of  about  40  miles  of  subterra- 
neous windings,  result  from  the  solvent  action  of  under- 
ground water  in  limestone  rocks;  these  are  celebrated 
for  their  great  extent  and  subterranean  waters,  or  for 
their  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  Some  are  found  in  vol- 
canic rocks,  where  the  roof  of  a narrow  lava  flow  remains 
after  the  molten  core  of  the  flow  has  run  out.  Shallow 
caves  or  “rock  houses”  are  formed  where  a weak  stratum 
is  worn  out  beneath  a roof  of  harder  rock.  Many  caves 
are  of  interest  to  the  geologist  and  archaeologist  from  the 
occurrence  in  them  of  osseous  remains  of  animals  of  the 
Pleistocene  period,  or  for  the  evidence  their  clay  floors 
and  rudely  sculptured  walls,  and  the  implements  found 
in  them,  offer  of  the  presence  of  prehistoric  man. 

And  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar,  . . . and  he  dwelt  in  a 
cave,  he  and  his  two  daughters.  Gen.  xix.  30. 

2.  A cellar;  a subterranean  chamber.  [Obso- 
lete or  local.] 

But  nowe  there  stondeth  neuer  a house,  but  oonly  two 
Towres  and  certayne  caues  vnder  the  grounde. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  16. 
3+.  Any  hollow  place  or  part ; a cavity. 

The  cave  of  the  ear.  Bacm,  Nat.  Hist. 

4.  The  ash-pit  of  a glass-furnace. — 5.  [cap.]  A 
name  given  to  a party  in  the  British  Parliament 
who  seceded  from  the  Liberals  on  the  reform  bill 
introduced  by  them  in  1866.  See  Adullamite. 
Hence  — 6.  Any  small  faction  of  seceders  or 
dissidents  in  Parliament.  . 


arrogance ; a disdainful  manner.  [Rare.] 
cavalierot,  n.  [Intended  for  It .cavaliere:  see 
cavalier. ] A cavalier;  a gallant. 

Then  this  brave  cavaliero 

Is  openly  baffled  in  his  mistress’  sight. 

And  dares  not  fight  himself. 

Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  i.  2. 

It  occurred  to  him  [the  author]  that  the  more  serious 
scenes  of  his  narrative  might  be  relieved  by  the  humour 
of  a cavaliero  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Scott,  Monastery,  Int. 
cavallard  (kav-al-yard'),  n.  [<  Sp.  cabaUada, 
a drove  of  horses,  \ caballo,  a horse : see  cabal2.] 
A name  in  some  parts  of  the  western  United 
States  for  a drove  of  horses  or  mules.  Also 
cavayard. 

cavaileria  (ka-val-ya-re'a),  n.  [Sp.  cab{v)a- 
lleria.]  A measure  of  land,  equal  to  33.1 
acres,  being  a little  less  than  the  Castilian 
zugacla.  The  Mexican  cavaileria  is  131  acres, 
cavalli,  n.  See  cavally. 
cavallo  (It.  pron.  ka-val'lo),  n.  [It.,  lit.  a horse : 
see  cabal2,  capel1 .]  A Neapolitan  coin,  equal 
to  about  iVof  a United  States  cent, 
cavally,  cavalli  (ka-val'i),  n. ; pi.  cavallies,  ca- 
vallis  (-iz).  [Also  cavalle,  and  crevally,  crevalle, 

< Sp  caballa  (=  Pg.  cavalla),  a horse-mackerel, 

< caballo  = Pg.  cavalho,  a horse:  see  cabal2.] 
A fish  of  the  genus  Caranx.  See  Caranx  and 
horse-mackerel. 

The  cavalli  has  a pointed  head  and  snout,  with  moder- 
ately large  conical  and  pointed  teeth. 

Sportsman’s  Gazetteer,  p.  392. 

cavalott,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  An  old  form  of 
cannon  made  of  wrought-iron,  and  firing  a 
charge  consisting  of  one  pound  of  lead  bullets, 
cavalry  (kav'al-ri),  n.  [Formerly  cavallerie,  < 
P.  cavallerie,  now  cavalerie,  < It.  cavaileria, 
cavalry,  knighthood  (=  Sp.  caballeria  = Pg. 
cavallaria  = OF.  chevalerie,  > E.  chivalry),  < 
cavaliere,  a horseman,  knight:  see  cavalier.]  A 
class  of  soldiers  who  march  and  fight  on  horse- 
back ; that  part  of  an  army,  or  of  any  military 
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cave1  (kav),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  caved,  ppr.  caving. 
[<  cave,  n. ; = F.  caver  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  cavar  - It. 
cavare,  < L.  cavare,  make  hollow,  hollow  out, 
excavate,  < cavus,  hollow:  see  cave1,  n.,  from 
which  the  E.  verb  is  in  part  directly  derived. 
In  def.  II.,  2,  as  in  the  phrase  cave  in,  the  verb, 
though  now  completely  identified  with  cave1,  v., 
with  ref.  to  the  noun  cave1,  is  in  its  origin  an 
accommodation  of  the  dial,  calve,  calve  in,  < calf, 
a detached  mass  of  earth : see  calve,  v.,  2,  and 
calf1,  n.,  7,  8,  9.]  I.  trans.  To  make  hollow; 
hollow  out. 

The  mouldred  earth  had  cav'd  the  banke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  33. 

ii.  intrans.  1 . To  dwell  in  a eave.  [Rare.] 

It  maj  be  heard  at  court  that  such  as  we 

Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
2.  To  fall  in  and  leave  a hollow,  as  earth  on 
the  side  of  a well  or  pit : absolutely,  or  with 
in:  as,  the  earth  began  to  cave. — 3.  Figura- 
tively, to  break  down  ; yield ; give  up ; submit ; 
knock  under : absolutely,  or  with  in  : as,  at  this 
he  caved.  [Slang.] 

A puppy,  three  weeks  old,  joins  the  chase  with  heart 
and  soul,  but  caves  in  at  about  fifty  yards,  and  sits  him 
down  to  bark.  11.  Kingsley,  Geoifry  Hamlyn,  xxviii. 

cave2,  kave  (kav),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  caved,  kaved, 
ppr.  caving,  having.  [Sc.  also  keave,  keve,  < ME. 
caven,  keven,  < Norw.  kava,  throw,  toss,  snatch, 
move  the  hands  as  in  scattering,  stirring,  row- 
ing, etc.,  also  kaava,  snatch,  stir,  shake  (of. 
kafsa  in  similar  sense),  appar.  a particular  use 
of  or  confused  with  kava  = Icel.  leaf  a,  dip,  dive, 
swim,  plunge,  tr.  dip,  plunge,  refl.  dip,  dive, 
impers.  sink,  founder,  also  der.  lcefja,  < Norw, 
kav,  a dive,  plunge,  the  sea,  the  deep,  also  stir, 
agitation,  quick  motion  of  the  hands,  = Icel. 
kaf,  a dive,  a plunge,  poet,  the  deep,  the  sea. 
Hence  cavie2.]  I.  trans.  I.  To  toss  or  pitch: 
as,  to  cave  hay. — 2.  To  toss  in  a threatening  or 
haughty  manner:  as,  to  cave  the  horns  (said  of 
homed  cattle) ; to  cave  the  head. — 3.  To  clean 
(threshed  grain)  by  tossing  or  raking  (it)  on  a 
barn-floor  or  a threshing-floor.  [Old  and  prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

And  nygh  it  make  a place  high,  plain,  and  pure, 
When  nede  is  therto  cave  upon  thi  come, 

This  wol  availle,  and  make  it  longe  endure. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  37. 

Il.t  intrans,  1.  To  move;  rush. 

I . . . blusched  [looked]  on  the  burghe  as  I forth  dreued 
[hastened] 

Bygonde  the  brok  fro  me  warde  keued. 

Alliterative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 979. 
2.  To  sink;  be  plunged  or  buried. 

Thou  wylneg  ouer  this  water  to  weue, 

Er  moste  thou  ceuer  to  other  counsayl, 

Thy  corse  in  clot  mot  calder  [colder]  keue. 

Alliterative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  318. 

cave2,  kave  (kav),  n.  [<  cave2,  kave,  v.]  A toss, 
as  of  the  head.  [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.  ] 
cavea  (ka've-a),  n. ; pi.  cavece  (-e).  [L.,  a cage: 
see  cage,  cave1.]  Among  the  ancient  Romans : 
(a)  A cage  or  den  for  wild  beasts,  etc. ; liter- 
ally, any  cavity  or  hollow  place.  (6)  In  gen- 
eral, the  auditorium  of  a theater  or  amphithea- 


Cavea.— Odeum  of  Regilla,  Athens. 


ter:  so  called  from  its  concave  form,  and  by 
analogy  with  the  similar  application  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  word  koT/ \ov,  a hollow. 

A .very  rude  low  wall  divides  the  cavea , cut  entirely  out 
of  the  side  of  the  hill,  from  the  orchestra  below,  partly 
formed  on  made  ground,  and  another  runs  across  where 
the  stage  should  be.  Athenaeum,  No.  3084,  p.  751. 

[By  synecdoche,  the  word  cavea  was  often  used  to  denote 
the  whole  theater  or  amphitheater.] 

caveach  (ka-vech'),  n.  [<  Sp.  Pg.  escabeche, 
pickle  for  fish.]  Mackerel,  or  other  fish,  cut 
up,  salted,  spiced,  fried,  and  packed  in  a 
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jar:  a method  employed  in  the  West  Indies, 
caveacll  (ka-vech'),  v.  t.  [<  caveach,  n.J  To 
make  caveach  of. 
caveae,  n.  Plural  of  cavea. 
caveat  (ka've-at),  n.  [L.,  let  him  beware ; 3d 
pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  cavere,  beware,  take 
heed:  see  caution.']  1.  In  law,  a notice  filed 
or  noted  in  a public  office  to  prevent  some 
proceeding  being  had  except  after  warning  to 
the  caveator,  or  person  making  the  caveat : as, 
a caveat  filed  with  the  probate  court  against  the 
probate  of  a will.  A caveat  filed  in  the  United  .States 
Patent  Office  by  one  who  is  engaged  upon  an  invention  enti- 
tles him  to  notice  of  any  application  for  a patent  for  an  in- 
terfering invention  during  one  year,  while  he  is  perfecting 
his  own. 

2.  Figuratively,  intimation  of  caution;  warn- 
ing; admonition;  hint. 

Let  our  bands  take  this  caueat  also,  if  the  enemie  re- 
tire, not  to  make  any  long  pursuit  after  him. 

Hakluyt’ 8 Voyages,  I.  63. 

To  giue  a Caueat  to  al  parents,  how  they  might  bring 
their  children  vp  in  vertue. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  122. 

In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that 
caveat  of  Moses,  “Beware  that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord 
his  God."  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  87. 

caveat  (ka've-at),  v.  i.  [<  caveat,  n.]  1.  To 
enter  a caveat. — 2.  In  fencing,  to  shift  the 
sword  from  one  side  of  an  adversary’s  sword 
to  the  other. 

caveator  (ka've-a-tor),  n.  [<  caveat  + -or.] 
One  who  enters  a caveat, 
cave-bear  (kav'bar),  n.  A fossil  bear,  Ursus 
speleeus,  of  the  Quaternary  epoch,  contempo- 
rary with  man  in  the  caves  of  Europe, 
cave-cricket  (kav'krik//et)f  n.  A cricket  of  the 
genus  Radencecus,  inhabiting  caverns.  S.  11. 
Scudder. 

cave-dweller  (kav'dwel//6r),  n.  1.  One  who 
dwells  in  a cave ; a troglodyte ; specifically,  a 
member  of  the  prehistoric  race  of  men  who 
dwelt  in  natural  caves,  subsisting  on  shell-fish 
and  wild  animals.  Many  of  the  caves  which  they  in- 
habited contain  their  rude  implements  and  sculptured 
drawings,  together  with  animal  and  sometimes  human 
bones,  in  superimposed  layers,  separated  by  limestone  or 
other  deposits.  See  bane-cave.  Also  called  caveman. 

Our  knowledge  of  primitive  man  in  Europe,  during  the 
paleolithic  age,  is  mainly  confined  to  what  has  been 
learned  in  regard  to  the  life  and  habits  of  the  so-called 
cave-dwellers.  Science,  III.  489. 

2.  pi.  [ cap .]  A name  given  to  the  Bohemian 
Brethren  (which  see,  under  Bohemian ),  because 
they  hid  in  caves  to  escape  persecution. 

cave-fish  (kav'fish),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Amblyopsidce  that  inhabits  caves.  There  are  sev- 
eral species,  all  viviparous,  some  of  them  blind,  inhabiting 
cave -streams  of  the  southern  and  western  United  States, 
as  Amblyopsis  speleeus  and  Typhlichthys  subterraneus. 
Chologaster  papUlifer , C.  agassizi,  and  C.  comutus,  of  the 
same  family,  are  found  in  open  ditches  in  South  Carolina. 
See  cut  under  Amblyopsis. 

cave-hyena  (kav'M-e//na),  ».  A species  of  fos- 
sil hyena,  Hycena  speleeus,  remains  of  which  oc- 
cur in  bone-caves. 

cave-keeper  (kav'ke,/p£r),  n.  One  who  lives 
in  a cave.  [Rare.] 

I thought  I was  a cave-keeper, 

And  cook  to  honest  creatures. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
cave-keeping  (kav'ke//ping),  a.  Dwelling  in  a 
cave;  hidden.  [Rare.] 

In  men,  as  in  a rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1250. 

cavel1,  cavil1,  kevel1,  kevil1  (kav'el,  -il,  kev'- 
el,  -il),  n.  [Also  written  kavel,  and  formerly 
assibilated  chevil;  < ME.  * cavel  (not  recorded  in 
this  sense,  but  see  cavel2),  kevel,  kevil,  a cleat, 
clamp,  gag,  < (1)  Ioel.  kefli,  a piece  of  wood,  a 
stick,  a gag,  a cylinder,  a mangle  (also  in 
comp,  runkejli,  a rime-staff),  = Norw.  kjevle,  a 
round  stick,  cylinder,  roller,  rolling-pin,  gag,  = 
Sw.  dim.  kdjting,  a small  roundish  billet;  (2) 
Icel.  IcaJU,  a piece,  a bit,  a buoy  for  a cable  or 
net  ( medhalkafli , a sword-hilt),  = Norw.  kavle,  a 
roller,  cylinder,  rolling-pin,  gag,  kavl,  a buoy 
for  a cable  or  net,  = Sw.  kafle,  a roller,  cylinder, 
roller  of  a mangle,  hilt,  = MD.  D.  kavel  = MLG. 
LG  kavel  = G.  kabel,  lot,  part,  share  (whence 
E.  cavel2),  orig.  a stick  or  rune-staff  used  in  cast- 
ing lots.]  If.  A bit  for  a horse. 

In  kevil  and  bridel  [infreeno  et  camo]  thair  chekes  straite. 
2f.  A gag.  Pa-  xxxi'  9 (ME-  version). 

Hwan  Grim  him  [Havelok]  hauede  faste  bounden, 
And  sithen  in  an  eld  cloth  wounden, 

A keuel  of  elutes  ful  unwraste  [foul] 

That  he  [ne]  moucte  speke  ne  fnaste  [breathe], 

Havelok,  1.  E45. 

3.  Naut.,  a large  cleat  of  wood  or  iron  to  which 
sheets,  tacks,  or  braces  are  belayed.  Also  che- 
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nil.  E.  Phillips,  1706. — 4.  A stone-masons’  ax, 
with  a flat  face  for  knocking  off  projecting 
angular  points,  and  a pointed  peen  for  reducing 
a surface  to  the  desired  form;  a jedding-ax. — 
To  cast  the  cavel,  to  throw  the  hammer. 

cavel2,  cavil2,  kevel2,  kevil2  (kav'el,  -il,  kev'- 
el,  -il),  n.  [<  ME.  cavel,  pi.  caflis,  < MD.  D. 
kavel  = MLG.  LG.  kavel  = G.  kabel,  lot,  part, 
share:  see  care?1.]  If.  Originally,  the  stick  or 
rune-staff  used  in  casting  lots ; a lot : as,  to  cast 
cavels. 

0 we  cuist  cavels  us  amang. 

William  Ouiseman  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  52). 

2.  A part  or  share ; lot. 

No  one,  not  being  a brother  of  the  gild,  shall  buy  wool, 
hides,  or  skins,  to  sell  again,  or  shall  cut  cloths,  save 
stranger-merchants  in  the  course  of  trade.  Such  a one 
shall  have  neither  Lot  nor  Cavil  with  any  brother. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  342. 

3.  A parcel  or  allotment  of  land.  [Obsolete 
or  provincial  in  both  senses.] 

cave-lion  (kav'li//on),  n.  A lion  the  remains  of 
which  occur  in  European  bone-caves.  It  is 
closely  related  to  if  not  identical  with  the  liv- 
ing lion,  Felis  leo. 

caveman  (kav'man),  n.\  pi.  cavemen  (-men). 
Same  as  cave-dweller , 1. 

The  bones  and  implements  of  the  Cave-men  are  found 
in  association  with  remains  of  the  reindeer  and  bison,  the 
arctic  fox,  the  mammoth,  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  45. 

cavendish  (kav'en-disk),  n.  [From  the  proper 
name  Cavendish .]  Tobacco  which  has  been 
softened,  pressed  into  quadrangular  cakes,  and 
sweetened  with  syrup  or  molasses,  for  chew- 
ing or  smoking.  Also  called  negro-head cut 

cavendish,  cavendish  tobacco  cut  into  small  shreds, 
cave-pika  (kav'pi"ka),  n.  A kind  of  pika  or 
calling-hare,  fossil  remains  of  which  are  found 
in  hone-caves.  See  Lagomys. 
caver1  (ka'ver),  ».  [Uncertain.]  1.  A person 
stealing  ore  from  the  mines  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  and  punishable  in  the  barmote  or 
miners’  court. — 2.  An  officer  belonging  to  the 
Derbyshire  mines. 

caver2,  kaver  (kav'er),  n.  A gentle  breeze. 

[West  coast  of  Scotland.] 
cavern  (kav'ern),  n.  [=  F.  caverne  = Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  caverna,  < L.  caverna,  < cavus,  hollow: 
see  caret,  n .]  A large  natural  cavity  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth ; a cave ; a den. 

Where  wilt  thou  find  a cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?  Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  1. 
The  oracular  caverns  of  darkness. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

cavern  (kav'em),  v.  t.  [<  cavern,  n.]  To  hollow 
out ; form  like  a cave  by  excavating : with  out. 

But  I find  the  gayest  castles  in  the  air  that  were  ever 
piled  far  better  for  comfort  and  for  use  than  the  dungeons 
in  the  air  that  are  daily  dug  and  caverned  out  by  grum- 
bling, discontented  people. 

Emerson,  Considerations  by  the  Way. 

cavernalt  (kav'er-nal),  a.  [<  cavern  + -a?.] 
Cavernous.  Faber. 

caverned  (kav'emd),  a.  [<  cavern,  n.,  + -ecP. ] 

1 . Full  of  caverns  or  deep  chasms ; having  cav- 
erns; formed  like  a cavern:  as,  “the  cavern’ d 
ground,”  Philips. 

Beneath  the  caverned  cliff  they  fall. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  19. 

2.  Inhabiting  or  found  in  a cavern:  as,  u cav- 
ern’d hermit,”  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  42; 
“ caverned  gems,”  Remans,  A Tale  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century. 

cavernicolous  (kav-£r-nik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  ca- 
verna, cavern,  + colere,  dwell  in,  inhabit.]  In- 
habiting caverns ; dwelling  in  caves, 
cavernose  (kav'er-nos),  a.  Same  as  cavernous. 
+H.  C.  Cooke. 

cavernous  (kav'er-nus),  a.  [=  F.  caverneux  = 
Pr.  cavernos  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  cavernoso,  < L.  caver- 
nosus,  < caverna,  a cavern.]  1.  Formed  into  a 
cavern  or  caverns ; containing  caverns ; hence, 
deeply  hollowed  out;  deep-set:  as,  cavernous 
mountains  or  rocks , cavernous  eyes. — 2.  Filled 
with  small  cavities,  as  a sponge;  reticulated; 
honeycombed.  Applied  in  anatomy  to  vessels  or  vas- 
cular structures  in  which  the  blood-vessels  are  traversed 
by  numerous  trabeculie  dividing  them  up,  or  in  which 
they  form  frequent  and  close  anastomoses  with  one  an- 
other. In  either  case  a structure  of  sponge-like  texture 
is  produced. — Cavernous  bodies  ( corpora  cavernosa), 
the  highly  vascular  and  nervous  fibrocellular  structures 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  erectile  tissue  of 
the  penis  and  of  the  clitoris,  the  rest  being  known  as  the 
spongy  body. — Cavernous  groove,  in  anat.,  the  carotid 
groove  (which  see,  under  carotid). — Cavernous  nerves, 
nerves  coming  from  the  prostatic  plexus,  and  distributed 
to  the  erectile  or  cavernous  tissue  of  the  penis. — Cavern- 
ous rMe,  a gurgling  rale  sometimes  heard  in  auscultation 
over  a pulmonary  cavity  of  considerable  size,  especially  in 
inspiration,  when  the  cavity  is  partly  filled  with  liquid, 
through  which  the  air  bubbles  as  it  enters. — Cavernous 
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respiration,  the  respiratory  sounds  sometimes  heard  in 
auscultation  over  a cavity  in  a lung.  The  inspiration  is 
blowing,  neither  vesicular  nor  tubular  in  quality,  and 
lower  in  pitch  than  tubular  breathing ; the  expiration  is 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  inspiration,  but  lower  in  pitch. 
— Cavernous  sinus,  a venous  sinus  of  the  cranial  cavity, 
lying  on  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  re- 
ceives the  ophthalmic  vein  in  front,  and  communicates 
with  the  cavernous  sinus  of  the  other  side  through  the 
transverse  and  circular  sinuses. — Cavernous  texture, 
in  geol.,  that  texture  of  aggregated  compound  rocks  which 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  numerous  small  cavi- 
ties, as  id  lava.— Cavernous  tissue,  the  substance  of 
the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  and  clitoris.—  Cavern- 
ous whisper,  in  auscultation,  whispering  resonance  as 
modified  by  transmission  through  a cavity,  characterized 
by  a non-tubular  blowing  quality  of  low  pitch. 
Cavernularid*  (kav'cr-nu-lar ' i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cavernularia,  the  typical  genus  (<  L. 
cavernula  (see  cavernule)  + -aria),  + -idw.]  A 
family  of  veretillous  pennatuloid  polyps  with 
long  calcareous  bodies. 

cavernule  (kav'er -nul),  n.  [<  L.  cavernula, 
dim.  of  caverna,  a cavern.]  A small  cavity, 
cavernillous  (ka-ver'nu-lus),  a.  [<  cavernula 
+ -o«.s.]  Full  of  little  cavities;  alveolar:  as, 
cavernulous  metal, 
cavesson,  n.  See  cavezon. 
cave-swallow  (kav'swoFo),  n.  A "West  Indian 
swallow,  Rirundo  pceciloma,  which  affixes  its 
nest  of  mud  to  the  roofs  and  walls  of  caves, 
cave-tiger  (kav'ti7 ger),  n.  A species  of  fossil 
tiger  or  jaguar,  Felis  speleeus,  remains  of  which 
occur  in  the  bone-caves  of  South  America, 
cavetto  (ka-vet'o),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  cavo,  hollow: 
see  cave1,  n.]  1.  In  arch.,  a hollow  member, 

or  round  concave  molding,  containing  at  least 
the  quadrant  of  a circle,  used  in  cornices,  be- 
tween the  tori  of  bases,  etc. — 2.  In  decorative 
art,  a hollow  or  recessed  pattern : the  reverse 
of  relief  and  rilievo — In  cavetto,  said  of  any  design 
stamped  or  impressed,  and  differing  from  intaglio  in  not 
being  incised  as  with  a sharp  instrument.  Thus,  a design 
impressed  in  tiles,  clay,  or  plaster  is  properly  said  to  be 
in  cavetto.  The  field  may  also  be  recessed,  with  a device 
in  relief  upon  it,  as  in  the  style  of  work  known  as  cavo- 
rilievo ; in  this  case  the  field  is  said  to  be  in  cavetto. 

A design  in  relief  was  impressed  upon  them,  leaving  the 
ornamental  pattern  in  cavetto. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  412. 

cavey,  n.  See  cavie1. 

cavezon,  cavesson  (kav'e-zon,  -son),  n.  [For- 
merly also  cavasson  ; < F.  cavesson,  cavegon,  < It. 
cavezzone,  aug.  of  cavezza,  a halter,  = OF.  che- 
vece, neck,  = Pr.  cdbeissa,  wig,  = Sp.  cabeza=Pg. 
cabega,  head,  < L.  caput,  head:  see  caput,  and 
cf.  cabega .]  A sort  of  nose-hand  of  iron,  leather, 
or  wood,  sometimes  flat  and  sometimes  hollow 
or  twisted,  which  is  put  on  the  nose  of  a horse 
to  wring  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  breaking  him. 
Also  called  causson. 

Cavia  (ka'vi-a),  n.  [NL.  from  Galibi  cabiai.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Caviidse 
and  subfamily  Caviinse,  containing  the  ca- 
vies  proper,  as  the  guinea-pig.  See  cavy, 
Caviidse. 

cavian  (ka'vi-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  cavien;  < 
Cavia  + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters'  of  the  genus  Cavia  or  the  fam- 
ily Caviidse. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  cavies ; a caviid. 
caviar,  caviare  (kav-i-ar'  orka-ver'),n.  [Also 
formerly  caviary  ; = D.  kaviaar  = G.  Dan.  Sw. 
kaviar,  < F.  caviar,  formerly  cavial,  < It.  caviale, 
formerly  also  caviaro,  = Sp.  caviar,  caviar,  ca- 
biai, sausage  made  with  caviar,  = Pg.  caviar, 
cavial,  caviar  (ML.  caviarium,  NGr.  nafit&pi), 
< Turk,  havyar,  caviar;  said  to  be  of  Tatar 
origin.  The  Russ,  name  is  ikra.]  A preparation 
for  the  table  of  the  roe  of  certain  large  fish  pre- 
served by  salting.  The  best  is  made  from  the  roesof 
the  sterlet,  sturgeon,  sevruga,  and  beluga.  Caviar  was  re- 
garded as  a delicacy  too  refined  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
vulgar  taste ; hence  Shakspere’s  application  of  the  word 
to  a play  which  the  vulgar  could  not  relish. 

'Twas  caviare  to  the  general.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

A pill  of  caviary  now  and  then, 

Which  breeds  choler  adust. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love’s  Cure,  iii.  2. 

The  eggs  of  a sturgeon,  being  salted,  and  made  up  into 
a mass,  were  first  brought  from  Constantinople  by  the 
Italians  and  called  caviare.  N.  Grew , Museum. 

Hark  ye ! a rasher  of  bacon,  on  thy  life  ! and  some  pick- 
led  sturgeon,  and  soure  kreut  and  caviar,  and  good  strong 
cheese.  Landor,  Peter  the  Great. 

caviaryt,  n.  Same  as  caviar. 
cavicorn  (kav'i-kom),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  cavi- 
cornis , < L.  cavus , hollow  (see  cave1),  + cornu 
= E.  horn.']  I.  a.  Hollow-homed,  as  a rumi- 
nant ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cavi- 
cornia. 

II.  n.  A hollow-homed  ruminant;  specifi- 
cally, one  of  the  Cavicornia. 
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Cavicomia  (kav-i-kor'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Uli- 
ger,  1811),  neut.  pi.  of  cavicomia : see  cavi- 
corn.]  The  hollow-horned  ruminants  consid- 
ered as  a family  or  other  zoological  group  of 
mammals,  contrasting  with  the  solid-homed 
ruminants,  or  deer,  Ccrvidcc.  The  Cavicomia  are 
the  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  antelopes  ; and  the  group  is 
exactly  conterminous  with  Bovidce  in  the  now  current  ex- 
tended sense  of  the  latter  term.  The  horns  are  perma- 
nent and  two  or  four  in  number,  appear  in  both  sexes  or 
in  the  male  only,  and  consist  of  a sheath  of  horn  upon  a 
bony  core  formed  by  a process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The 
pronghorn  of  North  America,  Antilocapra  americana,  ia 
anomalous,  having  horns  of  this  description  and  being 
thus  truly  cavicom,  yet  shedding  its  horns  annually  like 
a deer. 

Cavid®  (kav'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cavia  + -id®.] 
Same  as  Caviidce. 

cavie1,  cavey  (ka'vi),  «.  [Sc.,  = D.  kevie  = G-. 
kafig,  Icafe,  OHG.  chcvia,<  ML.  cavia  for  L.  cavea, 
a cage,  a cave : see  cave1  and  cage.']  A hencoop. 

Ahint  the  chicken  cavie.  Bums,  Jolly  Beggars. 

cavie2  (ka'vi),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cavied,  ppr.  ca- 
vying.  [Sc. : see  crrec2.]  1.  To  rear  or  prance, 
as  a horse. — 2.  To  toss  the  head,  or  to  walk 
with  an  airy  and  affected  step.  Jamieson.  See 
care2,  v.  t.,  2. 

caviid  (kav'i-id),  n.  A rodent  of  the  family 
Caviidai. 

Caviid®  (ka-vi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cavia  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  hystricomorphic  simplici- 
dent  mammals,  of  the  order  Rodentia  or  Glires, 
peculiar  to  South  America ; the  cavies.  Exclud- 
ing the  capibara  as  type  of  a separate  family  Hydrochoeri- 
dee,  the  Caviidce  are  characterized  by  comparatively  short 
incisors  and  by  other  dental  and  cranial  peculiarities,  im- 
perfect clavicles  (commonly  said  to  be  wanting),  very  short 
or  rudimentary  tail,  uncleft  upper  lip,  and  4-toed  fore 
feet  and  3-toed  hind  feet,  both  ending  in  somewhat  hoof- 
like claws.  The  leading  genera  are  Cavia  and  Dolichotis. 
See  cavy.  Also,  less  correctly,  Caviadce , Cavidce. 

Caviin®  (kav-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cavia  + 
-ince.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  the  family 
Caviidce,  containing  the  cavies  proper,  when 
the  giant  cavy  or  capibara  is  retained  in  the 
family : equivalent  to  Caviidce  without  the  ge- 
nus Bydrochasrus. 

caviine  (kav'i-in),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
cavies  or  Caviidce. 

cavil1,  n.  See  caveX1. 

cavil2,  n.  See  cavel2. 

cavil3  (kav'il),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  caviled  or  cav- 
illed, ppr.  caviling  or  cavilling.  [<  OF.  cavil- 
ler = Sp.  cavilar  = Pg.  cavillar  = It.  cavillare, 
< L.  cavillari,  jeer,  mock,  quibble,  cavil,  < ca- 
villa, also  cavillum,  a jeering,  scoffing.]  I.  in- 
trans.  To  raise  captious  and  frivolous  objec- 
tions; find  fault  without  good  reason;  carp: 
frequently  followed  by  at. 

But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 

I’ll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a hair. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

Let’s  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
He  says  much  that  many  may  dispute, 

And  cavil  at  with  ease,  but  none  refute. 

Couiper,  Truth. 

n.t  tram.  To  receive  or  treat  with  objec- 
tions ; find  fault  with. 

Wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good, 

Then  cavil  the  conditions?  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  759. 

cavil3  (kav'il),  n.  [<  cavil 3,  v.  Cf.  L.  cavilla , 
n.]  A captious  or  frivolous  objection ; an  ex- 
ception taken  for  the  sake  of  argument;  a carp- 
ing argument. 

That’s  but  a cavil ; he  is  old,  I young. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

The  cavils  of  prejudice  and  unbelief.  South. 

I cannot  enlarge  on  every  point  which  brings  convic- 
tion to  my  own  mind,  nor  answer  at  length  every  cavil  or 
even  every  serious  argument. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  131. 

caviler,  caviller  (kav'il-er),  n.  One  who  cav- 
ils; one  who  is  apt  to  raise  captious  objec- 
tions ; a carping  disputant. 

Socrates  held  all  philosophers  cavilers  and  madmen. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  167. 

The  candour  which  Horace  shows  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes a critick  from  a caviller.  Addison , Guardian. 

caviling,  cavilling  (kav'il-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  cavil2,  v.]  The  act  of  raising  captious  and 
frivolous  objections;  an  objection  of  a cap- 
tious nature:  as,  “ cavillings  and  menacings,” 
Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  66. 

caviling,  cavilling  (kav'il-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
cavil3,  v.]  Raising  frivolous  objections ; fault- 
finding.  -Syn.  Carping,  etc.  See  captious. 

cavilingly,  cavillingly  (kav'il-ing-li),  adv.  In 
a caviling  manner. 

cavillationt  (kav-i-la'shon),  n.  [ME.  cavilla- 
cioun,  cavilaoion,  < OF.  cavillacion,  cavillation  = 
F.  cavillation  = Pr.  cavilhatio  = Sp.  cavilaci6n 
67 
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= Pg.  cavillagao  = It.  cavillazione,  < L.  cavilla- 
tio(n~),  < cavillari,  pp.  cavillatus  : see  cavil3,  r.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  caviling  or  raising  cap- 
tious objections  ; a caviling  or  quibbling  ob- 
jection or  criticism. 

Withouten  fraude  or  cavillacioun. 

Chaucer,  Summoner’s  Tale,  1,  428. 

Who  should  doe  thus,  I confesse,  should  requite  the  ob- 
iections  made  against  Poets,  with  like  cauillatiom  against 
Philosophers.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

Parma  signified  his  consent  to  make  use  of  that  treaty 
as  a basis,  “ provided  always  it  were  interpreted  healthily, 
and  not  dislocated  by  cavillations  and  sinister  interpreta- 
tions." Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  420. 

caviller,  cavilling,  etc.  See  caviler,  etc. 
caviloust,  cavilloust  (kav'il-us),  a.  [<  L.  cavil- 
losus,<.  cavilla:  see  cavil3,  n.]  Captious;  apt  to 
object  or  criticize  without  good  reason ; quib- 
bling. Ayliffe.  [Rare.] 
cavilouslyt,  cavillouslyt  (kav'il-us-li),  adv.  In 
a cavilous  or  carping  manner;  captiously:  as, 
“ cavillously  urged,”  Milton,  Art.  of  Peace  with 
Irish.  [Rare.] 

cavilousnesst,  cavillousnesst  (kav'il-us-nes), 
n.  Captiousness;  disposition  or  aptitude  to 
raise  frivolous  objections.  [Rare.] 
cavin(kav'in),  n.  [<  F.  cavin,  < cave,  < L.  cams, 
hollow:  see  cave1,  cage.]  Hilit.,  a hollow  way 
or  natural  hollow,  adapted  to  cover  troops  and 
facilitate  their  approach  to  a place. 
Caving-rake  (ka'ving-rak),  n.  [<  caving-s  + 
rake.  J In  agri.,  a rake  for  separating  the  chaff 
or  cavings  from  grain  spread  out  on  a barn- 
floor  or  a threshing-floor.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cavings  (ka'vingz),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of  caving,  verbal 
n.  of  cave2,  v.]  The  short  broken  straw  sepa- 
rated from  threshed  grain  by  means  of  the  ca- 
ving- or  barn-rake  ; chaff.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Cavitaria  (kav-i-ta'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  "cavitarius : see  cavitary.]  In  Cuvier’s 
system  of  classification,  a group  of  intestinal 
worms,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Entozoa ; the 
Ccelelmintha  of  Owen.  See  cavitary,  a.,  2. 
cavitary  (kav'i-ta-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  *cavi- 
tarius,  < L.  as  if  *cavitas:  see  cavity  + -ary1.] 

1.  a.  1.  Hollow;  caval;  cavernous;  having  a 
cavity;  specifically,  in  biol.,  coelomatousj  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  cceloma,  or  the  perivisceral 
space  or  body-cavity;  having  a body-cavity. 

Certain  portions  of  the  hoUow  cavitary  system,  which 
forms  the  li annul  passages,  are  converted  into  contractile 
vessels  by  the  development  of  muscles  in  their  walls. 

Oegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  61. 

2.  Having  an  enteric  cavity  or  intestinal  tract; 
enteric ; intestinal.  Formerly  specifically  applied  to 
the  cavitaries,  or  certain  intestinal  parasitic  worms  (in- 
testinal in  the  sense  of  having  an  intestine  of  their  own, 
not  as  inhabiting  the  intestines  of  other  animals),  as  the 
threadworms  or  Nematoidea,  as  distinguished  from  the 
anenterous  worms,  as  the  tapeworms  and  flukes,  which 
have  no  intestinal  cavity. 

II.  n.  A worm  or  entozoon  having  an  in- 
testinal canal  in  a distinct  abdominal  cavity ; 
one  of  the  Cavitaria. 

cavitied  (kav'i-tid),  a.  [<  cavity  + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing cavities ; specifically,  having  an  intestinal 
cavity ; cavitary,  as  the  nematoid  worms  or  cav- 
+itaries.  Owen. 

cavity  (kav'j-ti),  n. ; pi.  cavities  (-tiz).  [<  F. 
cavite  ■ Sp.  "cavidad  = Pg.  cavidade  = It.  cavi- 
td,  < L.  as  if  *cavitas,  < cams,  hollow : see  cave1.] 
1.  A hollow  place  ; a hollow;  a void  or  empty 
space  in  a body:  as,  the  abdominal  cavity ; the 
thoracic  cavity ; the  cavity  of  the  mouth. — 2f. 
The  state  of  being  hollow ; hollowness. 

The  cavity  or  hollowness  of  the  place. 

Goodwin,  Works,  III.  565. 
Amniotic  cavity.  See  amniotic. — Arachnoid  cavity, 
an  old  name  for  the  subdural  space. — Axial  cavity,  bran- 
chial cavity,  buccal  cavity.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Cleavage  cavity.  See  cleavage.— Consonating  cavi- 
ties. See  consonatiny. — Digital  cavity,  hemal  cavity, 
medullary  cavity,  etc.  See  the  adjectives, 
caviuna-wood  (kav-i-iFna-wud),  n.  A species 
of  rosewood  obtainedTirom  Dalbergia  nigra,  a 
tall  leguminous  tree  of  Brazil. 

Cavolinia  (kav-o-lin'i-a),  v.  [NL.,  < Cavolini, 
an  Italian  naturalist.]"  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Cavoliniidoe : sy- 
nonymous with  Eyalasa.  C. 
tridentata  is  an  example, 
cavoliniid  (kav-o-lin'i-id),  n. 

A pteropod  of  the  family 
Cavoliniidce. 

Cavoliniid®  (kav  "o-li-ni'i- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (D’Orbigny, 

1842),  < Cavolinia  + -iclce.] 

A family  of  thecosomatous 
pteropods  with  large  lobate  fins,  an  abdominal 
branchial  pouch,  no  operculigerous  lobe,  three 
rows  of  teeth,  the  lateral  unciform,  and  an 
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inoperculate  non-spiral  symmetrical  shell:  sy- 
nonymous with  Byalceidce. 
cavolinite  (kav-6-le'nit),  n.  [<  Cavolini,  an  Ital- 
ian naturalist,  4-  -ite2.  ] Same  as  nephelite. 
cavo-rilievo  (ka'vo-re-lya'vo),  n.  [It.,  < cavo, 
hollow,  + rilievo,  relief : see  cave1  and  relief.  Cf . 
alto-rilievo,  basso-rilievo,  bas-relief]  In  sculp., 
a kind  of  relief  in  which  the  highest  surface  is 
level  with  the  plane  of  the  original  stone,  which 
is  left  around  the  outlines  of  the  design.  Sculp- 
ture of  this  kind  is  much  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
the  walls  of  Egyptian  temples.  Also  written  cavo-relievo, 
and  also  called  ccelanaglyphic  sculpture. 

Porphyritic  monoliths,  skilfully  filled  in  cavo-relievo  with 
symbolic  groups.  Encyc.  Amer.,  I.  281. 

cavort  (ka-vort'),  v.  i.  [Said  to  be  a corruption 
of  curvet.]  1.  To  curvet ; prance  about:  said 
of  a horse.  Hence— 2.  To  bustle  about  nim- 
blyoreagerly:  said  of  a person.  [Amer.  slang.] 

They  [the  soldiers]  have  cavorted  around  the  suburbs  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  pillage  with  impunity. 

Richmond  Dispatch,  copied  in  N.  Y.  Herald,  June  9, 1862. 

cavum  (ka'vum),  n. ; pi.  cava  (-va).  [L.,  neut. 

of  cavus,  hollow : see  cave1.]  In  anat.,  a hollow ; 
the  cavity  of  any  organ : chiefly  used  with  ref- 
erence to  the  cavities  or  sinuses  of  the  heart, 
with  a Latin  adjective. 

In  all  Reptilia,  except  crocodiles,  there  is  but  one  ven- 
tricular cavity  [of  the  heart],  though  it  may  be  divided 
more  or  less  distinctly  into  a cavum  venosum  and  a cavum 
arteriosum.  . . . The  aortic  arches  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  all  arise  from  the  cavum  venosum , or  a special  sub- 
division of  that  cavity  called  the  cavum  pulmonale. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  88. 

cavy  (ka'vi),  n. ; pi.  cavies  (-viz).  [See  Cavia.] 
A rodent  of  the  genus  Cavia  or  family  Caviidce. 
There  are  several  species,  of  which  the  guinea-pig,  C.  co- 
bay a,  is  the  best  known.  — Giant  cavy,  or  water-cavy, 
the  capibara  (which  see). — Mountain  cavy,  Cavia  bolivi- 
ensis.—  Patagonian  cavy,  or  mara,  Dolichotis  patacho- 
nica.—  Restless  cavy,  Cavia  aperea.—  Rock-cavy,  Cavia 
rupestris,  of  Brazil.— Southern  cavy,  Cavia  australis. 
caw1,  kaw  (ka),  v.  i.  [Formerly  also  kaa;  imi- 
tative of  the  sound.  Similar  imitative  forms 
occur  in  many  and  diverse  languages  to  ex- 
press the  cry  of  or  as  a name  for  the  crow  and 
other  corvine  birds.  Cf . croak,  and  see  caddow , 
coe1,  chough,  and  daw%.~\  To  cry  like  a crow, 
rook,  raven,  or  jackdaw. 

Like  a jackdaw,  that  when  he  lights  upon 

A dainty  morsel,  kaa’s  and  makes  his  brag. 

Chapman , All  Fools,  iii.  1. 

The  building  rook  ’ill  caw  from  the  windy  tall  elm-tree, 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow  lea. 

Tennyson,  May  Queen,  ii. 

caw1,  kaw  (ka),  n.  [<  caw1,  kaw,  v.]  The  cry 
of  the  crow,  rook,  raven,  or  jackdaw. 
caw2  (ka),  V.  t.  [So.,  = co2.]  To  drive  : as,  to 
caw  a nail ; to  caw  cattle  to  market.  Often  ab- 
breviated to  ca’.  [Scotch.]  —To  caw  one’s  hogs 
to  the  hill,  to  snore, 
cawass,  «.  See  cavass. 
cawchiet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  causeway. 
cawf,  n.  See  cauf. 
cawk,  n.  See  cauk1,  1. 
cawker  (ka'ker),  n.  Same  as  calk3. 
cawky,  a.  See  cauky. 
cawlf,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  caul1. 
cawney,  cawny  (ka'ni),  n.  [Tamil  leant,  prop- 
erty, < kan,  see.]  An  East  Indian  measure  of 
land,  varying  slightly  according  to  locality.  In 
the  Madras  presidency  it  is  equal  to  1.322  acres, 
cawquaw  (ka'kwa),  n.  [From  a Cree  name.] 
The  urson,  or  Canadian  porcupine,  Erethizon 
dorsatum,  whose  spines  are  often  used  for  or- 
namentation by  the  Indians.  Its  chief  food  consists 
of  living  bark,  which  it  strips  from  the  branches  as  cleanly 
as  if  a sharp  knife  had  been  used.  It  begins  with  the  high- 
est branches  and  eats  its  way  regularly  down.  One  caw- 
quaw will  destroy  a hundred  trees  in  a single  season.  See 
cut  under  porcupine. 

caxo,  caxon1  (kak'so,  -son),  n.  [<  Sp.  cajfn,  for- 
merly caxon,  a chest  (=  Pg.  caixdo  = F.  cais- 
son = It.  cassone : see  caisson  and  cassoon),  aug. 
of  caja,  formerly  caxa  = Pg.  caixa,  a chest,  = 
E.  case2,  q.  v.]  A chest  of  burnt  and  ground 
ores.  McElrath,  Com.  Diet. 
caxon2  (kak'son),  n.  [Origin  obseure.]  An  old 
cant  term  for  a wig. 

He  had  two  wigs,  both  pedantic,  but  of  different  omen. 
Tile  one  serene,  smiling,  fresh  powdered,  betokening  a 
mild  day.  The  other,  an  old,  discoloured,  unkempt,  angry 
caxon,  denoting  frequent  and  bloody  execution. 

^ Lamb,  Christ’s  Hospital. 

Caxton  (kaks'ton),  n.  The  name  applied  to  any 
book  printed  by  William  Caxton  ( (fled  1491  or 
1492),  originally  an  English  merchant  in  the 
Netherlands,  who  in  advanced  age  learned  the 
art  of  printing  and  introduced  it  into  England. 
The  Caxtons  are  all  in  black-letter.  The  “ Recuyell  of  the 
Historyesof  Troye, "translated  from  the  French  and  print- 
ed by  Caxton  either  at  Bruges  or  Cologne,  probably  in  1474, 


Caxton 

is  considered  the  earliest  specimen  of  typography  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  4 4 The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,”  printed 
by  him  in  1474-5,  was  the  second  English  book  printed,  and 
“The  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the 
Philosophers,”  printed  by  him 
at  Westminster  in  1477,  was 
probably  the  first  work  printed 
in  England.  The  list  of  known 
publications  printed  by  him 
from  1474  to  1490  includes  sev- 
enty-one titles.  Some  of  them 
were  translated  by  himself 
from  the  French  and  Dutch. 

cay  (ka),  n.  [<  Sp.  cayo; 

E.  usually  written  key: 
see  key3,  quay.']  Same 
as  key3.  [Rare.] 

Its  harbour  is  formed  by  a 
long  cay , called  Hog  Island, 
which  stretches  for  three  miles 
from  east  to  west,  about  half 
a mile  from  the  shore. 

Fortnightly  Rev .,  N.  S., 

[XXXIX.  176. 


A Device  of  William  Caxton. 

JV.  C.  represent  the  initials 
of  his  name.  The  rude  form 
of  the  figures  74,  in  the  center, 
is  supposed  to  mean  the  year 
1474,  when  he  began  as  a print- 
er. The  small  letters;  c,  are 
interpreted  by  some  as  Sane- 
ta  Colonia  ( Cologne,  the  city 
alleged  as  the  one  in  which  he 
was  taught  pri  nting ) ; by  others 
as  sigillum  Caxtonii,  the  seal 
of  Caxton.  (From  Hansard’s 
“ Typographia.” ) 
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ice,  advice,  device,  etc.,  and  the  plurals  lice, 
mice,  or  (6)  of  the  original  plural  suffix  -s2,  -es2, 
in  dice,  pence : erroneously  spelled  -ce  in  con- 
formity with  that  termination  in  words  of 
French  origin.  See  -ce3,  etc. 

-ce8.  [ME.  -ce,  often  -se,  < OF.  -ce,  < L.  -tins, 
-tia,  -tium,  or  -cius,  -cia,  -cium,  as  in  tertius, 
tertia,  tertium,  justitia,  solatium,  etc.]  The 
terminal  element  of  many  words  derived 
through  French  from  Latin,  as  in  tierce,  j 
solace,  absence,  s~~ 

the  suffixes  -ace,  -ice, 
also  -cu. 

-ce4.  A termination  of  other  origin  than  as 


Cebrio 


Incessantly ; per- 


caya  (ka'ya),  n.  [Native  name.] 


satinwood  obtained  from  San  Domingo, 
cayagiumt,  n.  [ML.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  a toll 
or  duty  exacted  by  the  king  for  landing  goods 
at  a quay. 

Cayenne  pepper.  See  pepper. 

Cayleyan  (ka'le-an),  n.  [(Cayley  (,  see  def.) 


*+  -an.]  In  math.  ',  a curve  of  the  sixth  order  Ceanothus  (se-a-no ' thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

and  third  class,  invented  by  the  English  mathe-  ' n - 1 1 - ml 1 4-~ 

matician  Arthur  Cayley  (1853),  and  called  by 
him  the  pippian.  It  is  the  envelop  of  the  pairs 
of  right  lines  which  constitute  polar  conics  rela- 
tive to  any  cubic  curve. 

Cayley’s  theorem.  See  theorem. 
cayman  (ka'man),  n.  [<  Sp.  caimdn  = Pg.  car- 
te mao  = F.  caiman;  probably  from  the  Carib 
name.]  A name  applied  popularly  to  erocodil- 
ians  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
but  properly  only  to  such  species  as  Caiman 
palpebrosus  and  C.  trigonatus  (Cuvier).  See 
alligator. 

caynardt,  kaynardt,  n.  [ME.]  A wretch ; a 
rascal ; a good-for-nothing, 
cayote  (ka-yo'te),  n.  Same  as  coyote. 
caytivet,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  caitiff. 
cayuse  (ka-yos'),  »•  [From  the  Cayuse  Indians 
of  Oregon.]  An  Indian  pony  or  small  horse; 
specifically,  an  Indian  pony  of  the  breed  in  use 
among  the  Cayuse  Indians  of  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountains.  [Northwestern  U.  S.] 

With  one  last  wicked  shake  of  the  head  the  wiry  cayuse 
breaks  into  his  easy  lope,  and  away  go  horse  and  rider. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXI.  190. 

A common  Indian  pony  is  called  a cayuse , one  of  the  few 
terms  which  stock-men  have  inherited  from  the  tribes.  It 
has  come  to  be  used  in  a depreciative  sense,  being  applied 
to  any  poor,  broken-down  jade.  L.  Swinburne. 

cazi,  cauzi  (kft'zi),  n.  [Variously  written  cau- 
zy,  cauzee,  kazy,  qazee,  etc.,  more  precisely  kazi, 

Hind.  dial,  kaji,  repr.  Turk,  qadi,  qazi,  Ar.  qadi 
(palatal  d,  resembling  z),  a judge,  the  source 
also  of  E.  kadi  and  alcalde,  q.  v.]  One  of  two 
high  officers  of  the  Turkish  government  who 
preside  in  the  high  court  of  Moslem  sacred  law 
at  Constantinople,  and  are  the  next  in  author- 
ity to  the  sheikh  ul  Islam,  who  is  the  chief  re- 
ligious and  doctrinal  authority, 
cazimi  (ka-ze'mi),  n.  [Perhaps  of  Ar.  origin: 
cf.  Ar.  qalb,  heart,  shams,  sun.]  In  astrol.,  the 
heart  of  the  sun ; the  part  of  the  zodiac  within 
17  minutes  of  the  center  of  the  sun. 
cazique  (ka-zek'),  n.  See  cacique. 
cazo  (Sp.  pron.  ka'tho),  n.  [Sp.,  of  Teut.  ori- 
gin, from  same  ult.  source  as  E.  kettle : see 
casserole  and  kettle.]  A copper  vessel  or  cal- 
dron in  which  ores  of  silver  are  treated  in  the 
hot  process. 

cazzon  (kaz'on),  n.  Same  as  casings. 

Cb.  The  chemical  symbol  for  columbium. 


ceaselessly  (ses'les-li),  adv. 
petually. 

Flowers 

Still  blooming  ceaselessly. 

Drummond , The  Fairest  Fair. 

ceaselessness  (ses'les-nes),  n.  [<  ceaseless  + 
-ness.]  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
ceaseless,  or  without  cessation  or  intermission; 
incessancy. — 2.  The  state  or  condition  of  en- 
, during  forever ; endlessness. 

etc.,  occurring  especially  in  cebadllla, ».  bee  cevadilla.  , . 

■ ance  (which  see).  See  cebellt,/«.  In  music,  a melody  for  the  lute  or 
violin  m quadruple  rhythm  and  in  phrases  ol 
four  bars  each,  distinguished  by  more  or  less 
alternation  of  very  high  and  very  low  notes, 
cebid  (scb'id),  n.  A monkey  of  the  family  Ce- 
bidee. 

Cebidae  (seb'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cebus  4-  -i<ke.] 
A family  of  new-world  monkeys,  the  platyr- 
rhine  simians,  distinguished  by  their  denti- 
tion from  the  old-world  monkeys,  haying  one 
premolar  more  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  than 
the  latter,  or  36  teeth  in  all.  The  nose  is  flat- 
tened and  has  a broad  septum,  thu8  rendering  the  nos- 
trils proportionally  discrete ; the  bony  meatus  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear  is  reduced  to  an  annular  tympanic  bone ; the 
thumb  is  undeveloped,  or  not  perfectly  apposable  ; the 
tail  in  most  cases  is  prehensile ; and  both  cheek-pouches 
and  ischial  callosities  are  absent.  In  current  usage  all 
American  Quadrumana  except  the  marmosets,  or  Mididoe, 
are  included  in  the  Cebidae.  They  are  divided  into  the 
subfamilies  Mycetince,  Cebince,  Nyctipithecince,  and  Pithe- 
ciinoe.  There  are  eleven  living  genera,  and  the  species  are 
numerous. 

cebidichthyid  (seb-i-dik'thi-id),  n.  A fish  of 
the  family  Cebidichthyidce. 

Cebidichthyidae  (seMi-dik-tbi'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cebidichthys  + -idee.']  A family  of  blen- 
nioid  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Cebidichthys . 
The  only  species,  C.  violaceus,  belongs  to  the  superfamily 
Rlennioidea,  and  has  an  elongated  body  with  numerous 
vertebrae,  the  dorsal  fin  divided  into  spinous  and  soft  por- 
tions, no  ventrals,  and  pyloric  caeca.  The  species  is  Cali- 
fornian. 


above,  particularly  in  fence , defence , offence , 
pretence , expence , etc.  The  first  remains  unchanged  ; 
the  last  is  now  always  and  the  others  are  frequently,  ac- 
cording to  their  etymology  (- ense , < F.  - ense , < L.  -ensa), 
spelled  with  s. 

Ce.  The  chemical  symbol  for  cerium. 

★G.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Civil  Engineer. 

A kind  of  Cean  (se'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Ceus,  pertaining 


to  Cea  (Gr.  Keog,  later  Kia),  now  Zia,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  the  birthplace  of  Simonides.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Grecian  island  of  Ceos : 
specifically  applied  to  the  poet  Simonides,  bom 
in  Ceos  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Ceos. 


neavodog,  a name  applied  by  Theophrastus  to 
a kind  of  thistle.]  A genus  of  rhamnaceous 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  and  espe- 
cially of  California.  They  are  free  bloomers,  and  some 
species  are  occasionally  cultivated  for  ornament.  The 
leaves  of  the  common  species  of  the  Atlantic  States,  C. 

Americamls,  known  as  New  Jersey  tea  or  red-root,  have 
been  used  as  a substitute  for  tea.  The  root  is  a useful 
astringent  and  furnishes  a reddish  dye.  The  blue  myrtle 
of  California,  C.  thyrsijiorus,  becomes  a small  tree, 
cease  (ses),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ceased,  ppr.  ceas- 
ing. [<ME.  ceesen,  cesen  (also  cessen,  sessen, 
whence  obs.  cess1,  q.  v.),  < OF.  cesser,  F.  cesser 
= Pr.  eessar,  sessar  = Sp. , cesar  = Pg.  cessar  = Cebidichthyinse  (seb-i-dik-thi-i'ne),  n.  pi. 
It.  cessare,  < L.  cessare,  loiter,  go  slowly,  cease,  [NL.,  < Cebidichthys  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of 
freq.  of  cedere,  pp.  cessus,  go  away,  withdraw,  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Cebidichthys, 
yield:  see  cede.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  stop  mov-  referred  to  the  family  Blenniidce:  same  as  Cebi- 
ing,  acting,  or  speaking ; leave  off ; give  over ; dichthyidce. 

desist ; come  to  rest : followed  by  from  before  Cebidichthys  (seb-i-dik'this),  n.  [NL.  (W.  O. 

Ayres,  1856),  < Gr.  Ki/fiog,  a monkey  (see  Cebus), 
+ 'txdvg,  a fish.]  The  typical  genus  of  fishes 


a noun : as,  cease  from  anger,  labor,  strife. 

He  walketh  round  about  from  place  to  place  and  ceas- 
eth  not.  Latimer , Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

We  cease  to  grieve,  cease  to  he  fortune’s  slaves, 

Nay,  cease  to  die  by  dying.  Webster,  White  Devil,  v.  2. 

The  lives  of  all  who  cease  from  combat,  spare.  Dry  den. 

The  ministers  of  Christ  have  ceased  from  their  labors. 

Bp.  Sprat. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end ; terminate ; become  ex- 
tinct; pass  away:  as,  the  wonder  ceases ; the 
storm  has  ceased. 

For  naturall  affection  soone  doth  cesse, 

And  quenched  is  with  Cupids  greater  flame. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  2. 

I would  make  the  remembrance  of  them  to  cease  from 
among  men.  Deut.  xxxii.  26. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased,  they  ceased  in 
Israel.  Judges  v.  7. 

Preaching  in  the  first  sence  of  the  word  ceas'd  as  soon  as 
ever  the  Gospels  were  written.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  91. 

ii.  trans.  To  put  a stop  to ; put  an  end  to ; 
bring  to  an  end:  as,  cease  your  clamor;  he 
ceased  debate.  [Now  chiefly  used  with  ref- 
erence to  self-restraining  or  self-limiting  ac- 
tion.] 

And  in  the  Gulfe  aforseyd,  Seynt  Elyne  kest  on  of  the 
holy  nayles  in  to  the  see  to  sease  the  tempest. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  57. 
I go  thus  from  thee,  and  will  never  cease 
My  vengeance  till  I find  thy  heart  at  peace. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 
But  he,  her  fears  to  cease , 

Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace. 

Milton,  Nativity, 


of  the  family  Cebidichthyidce : so  called  because 
the  face  was  supposed  to  resemble  a monkey’s. 

Cebinse  (se-bl'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cebus  + -ince.] 
The  typical  subfamily  of  Cebidce , containing  the 
prehensile-tailed  monkeys  of  America.  They 
have  the  hyoid  bone  and  associate  structures  moderate 
(thus  excluding  the  Mycetince  or  howlers) ; the  incisors  not 


Capucine  Monkey  ( Cebus  capucinus). 


0.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  Companion  of  the  ceaset  (ses),  n.  [<  cease,  v.]  Cessation 


*Bath.  See  bath L 
C.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  County  Commissioner 
*and  of  County  Court. 

C.  C.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Court  of  Common 
't’Pleas. 

Cd.  The  chemical  symbol  for  cadmium. 
cd.  In  anat.,  an  abbreviation  used  in  vertebral 
formulas  for  caudal,  or  coccygeal:  as,  cd.  12 
(that  is,  12  caudal  vertebrse). 

-ce1.  [<  ME.  -s,  -es,  < AS.  -es : see  -s1  and  -es1.] 
A disguised  modern  spelling  of  the  genitive 
suffix  -s1,  -es1,  as  used  adverbially  in  hence, 
thence,  whence,  once,  twice,  thrice:  erroneously 
spelled  -ce  in  conformity  with  that  termination 
in  words  of  French  origin.  See  -ce2,  -ce3,  and 
-ce4. 

-ce2.  [<  ME.  -s,  -es : see  -s2,  -es2.]  A disguised 
spelling  (a)  of  original  final  -s  (of  the  root)  in 


tinction ; failure.  %. 

The  cease  of  majesty 

Dies  not  alone  ; hut,  like  a gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

ceaseless  (ses'les),  a.  [<  cease  + -less.]  1. 
Without  a stop  or  pause  ; incessant ; continual ; 
that  never  stops  or  intermits ; unending;  never 
ceasing. 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold. 

Milton,  1'.  L.,  iv.  679. 

Wearying  with  ceaseless  prayers  the  gods  above. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  318. 
The  victim  of  ceaseless  intrigues,  who  neither  compre- 
hended his  position,  nor  that  of  their  country. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  ii.  1. 

2.  Endless;  enduring  forever : as,  the  ceaseless 
joys  of  heaven. 

Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity. 

Shak. , hucrece,  1.  967. 


proelivous ; the  posterior  cerebral  lobes  overlapping  the 
cerebellum  ; and  the  cerebral  convolutions  well  marked. 
The  genera  are  Cebus,  Sapajou  (or  Ateles),  Eriodes  (or 
Brachyteles),  and  Layothrix. 

ivity,  l.  46.  Ceblepyrinas  (seb-lep-i-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL. 
tion;  ex-  (Swainson,  1837),  < Ceblepyris  + -ince.]  A sub- 
family of  birds,  the  caterpillar-hunters : a loose 
synonym  of  CampophagincB. 
ceblepyrine  (seh-lep  'i-rin),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ceblepyrinw ; 
campophagine. 

Ceblepyris  (seb-lep'i-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier, 
1817),  < Gr.  KeffUrKvpig,  the  redcap,  redpoll,  a 
bird,  < Keff/ \f/,  contr.  of  Ke<j>a%i/,  head,  + mp  = E. 
fire.]  A generic  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the 
birds  he  called  caterpillar-hunters : a loose  syn- 
onym of  Campophaga,  sometimes  still  employed 
for  some  section  of  that  large  genus.  Also  writ- 
ten Ceblephyris,  Ceblepyms. 

Cebrio  (seb'ri-o),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Gebrionidce,  having  the  labrum 
separate  from  the  front,  and  the  fore  tibia:  en- 
tire. C.  bicolor  inhabits  the  southern  United 
States. 


Cebrionidse 

Cebrionidae  (seb-ri-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Nli.,  < Ce- 
brio(n-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  malacodermatous 
pentamerous  coleopterous  insects,  related  to 
the  Elateridm  (which  see),  but  having  six  ab- 
dominal segments,  well-developed  tibial  spurs, 
anterior  tibiae  expanded  at  the  apex,  and  the 
labrum  close  to  the  front. 

Cebus  (se'bus),  n.  [NL.  (Erxleben,  1777),  < Gr. 
k rjfios,  also  K^xop,  a long-tailed  monkey:  see  ape.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cebidce  and  sub- 
family Cebince , containing  the  ordinary  prehen- 
sile-tailed and  thumbed  South  American  mon- 
keys. The  monkeys  carried  about  by  organ- 
grinders  generally  belong  to  this  genus.  See 
cut  under  Cebince. 

cecal,  cecally.  See  ccecal,  caically. 

cecchint,  ».  See  sequin. 

Cecidomyia  (ses//i-do-mi'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Meizen, 
1803),  < Gr.  sr/iclc  (kt/kiS-),  a gallnut  (produced 
by  the  oozing  of  sap  from  punctures  made  by 
insects;  cf.  kijkIq,  juice,  sr/iaeiv,  gush  forth),  + 
yvia,  a fly.]  A genus  of  nemocerous  Dip  ter  a, 
or  small  two-winged  flies,  typical  of  the  family 
Cecidomyiidce,  containing  such  as  the  Hessian- 
fly,  C.  destructor,  noted  for  the  ravages  of  its  lar- 
vae upon  wheat  in  theUnited  StatesandEurope. 
The  gen ub  comprises  a vast  number  of  minute, slender-bod- 
ied midges,  which  are  of  special  interest  on  accountof  their 


Clover-seed  Midge  ( Cecidomyia  legutninicola). 
a,  female  fly,  highly  magnified ; b,  c,  d,  head,  tip  of  ovipositor,  and 
antennal  joints,  on  still  larger  scale. 

mode  of  life,  the  peculiar  structure  exhibited  in  the  larvse, 
and  the  economic  importance  attached  to  several  species. 
In  most  cases  the  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  stems,  leaves, 
or  buds  of  various  plants,  producing  gall-like  excrescences 
of  various  forms,  inhabited  by  the  larvue.  These  are  sub- 
cylindrical,  legless  grubs,  mostly  of  a reddish  or  yellow 
color,  and  are  furnished  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  thoracic 
joints  with  a corneous  plate,  usually  forked,  called  the 
breast-bone.  Some  species,  however,  do  not  produce  galls, 
and  among  these  the  most  familiar  are  the  Hessian-fly  and 
the  clover-seed  midge,  C.  leguminicola  (Lintner),  which 
latter  infests  the  seeds  of  clover,  causing  great  damage  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  See  also 
cut  under  jly2. 

cecidomyian  (sesG-do-nn'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ce- 
cidomyia + -an.]  I.  a.  Gall-making,  as  a fly 
of  the  family  Cecidomyiidce;  of  or  pertaining  to 
this  family  of  insects. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  genus  Cecidomyia; 
*a  eecidomyiid. 

cecidomyiid  (ses//i-do-mI'i-id),  n.  A member  of 
the  family  Cecidomyiidce. 

Cecidomyiidae  (ses"i-do-mi-i'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL., 
< Cecidomyia  4-  -idee.]  The  family  of  nemoce- 
rous dipterous  insects  of  which  the  genus  Ceci- 
domyia is  the  type  ; the  gall-gnats.  They  are  most- 
ly  gall-makers,  producing  excrescences  by  piercing  soft 
vegetation  with  their  ovipositors  and  laying  their  eggs 
in  the  punctures. 

cecidomyiidous  (sesH-do-mi-i'i-dus),  a.  [<  ceci- 
domyiid + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  produced 
by  the  Cecidomyiidce  or  gall-flies:  as,  a cecido- 
myiidous gall. 

Cecilia,  Ceciliae,  etc.  See  Ccecilia,  etc. 
cecils  (se'silz),  n.  pi.  [Appar.  from  the  name 
Cecil.]  In  cookery,  minced  meat,  crumbs  of 
bread,  onions,  chopped  parsley,  etc.,  with  sea- 
soning, made  up  into  balls  and  fried, 
cecity  (se'si-  or  ses'i-ti),  n.  [Also  ccecity,  af- 
ter the  L. ; < F.  cecite  = Pr.  cecitat,  ceguetat  = 
Sp.  ceguedad  (ef.  Pg.  cegueiro)  — It.  cecitd,  < L. 
ccecitas,  blindness,  < coccus,  blind:  see  ccecum.] 
Blindness.  [Now  rare.] 

There  is  in  them  [moles]  no  cecity,  yet  more  than  a ce- 
cutiency.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  18. 

Here  [in  Arabia],  as  in  Egypt,  a blind  Muezzin  is  pre- 
ferred, and  many  ridiculous  stories  are  told  about  men 
who  for  years  have  counterfeited  cecity  to  live  in  idleness. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  383. 

cecograph  (se'ko-graf),  n.  [<  F.  cecographe,  < 
L.  coccus,  blind,  + Gr.  ypaipeiv,  write.]  A writ- 
ing-machine for  the  blind.  E.  H.  Knight. 
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cecomorph  (se'ko-mfirf),  n.  One  of  the  Ceco- 


Cecomorphae  (se-ko-mor'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Hux- 
ley, 1867).  < Gr.  (kt/k-),  var.  aataf,  mvy^,  /cpf 
(see  Ceyx ),  a sea-bird,  perhaps  the  tarn  or  gan- 
net,  + popijif/,  form.]  A superfamily  group  of 
palmiped  schizognathous  carinate  birds,  in- 
cluding the  short-winged,  long-winged,  and 
tube-nosed  swimming  and  diving  birds  of  the 
current  orders  Pygopodes,  Longipennes,  and 
Tubinares,  or  the  Alcidce,  Colymbidce,  Podicipe- 
didee,  Procellariidce,  and  Laridce. 
cecomorphic  (se-ko-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Cecomor- 
plice  + -ic.]  Having  the  characters  of  the  Ce- 
comorphce;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cecomorphce. 
Cecropia  (se-kro'pi-a),  n.  [NL. : see  Cecrops.] 

1 . A genus  of  beautiful  tropical  American  trees, 
with  milky  juice,  of  the  family  Moracece.  c. 

peltata,  the  trumpet- tree,  is  remarkable  for  its  hollow  stem 
and  branches,  the  former  being  made  by  the  Indians  into 
a kind  of  drum  and  the  latter  into  wind-instruments. 
The  light  porous  wood  is  used  by  them  for  procuring  fire 
by  friction.  The  inner  bark  is  fibrous  and  strong,  and  is 
used  for  cordage. 

2.  [ l . c.]  In  entom a moth,  Samia  cecropia . 
Cecrops  (se'krops),  n.  [NL.  (Leach,  1813), 

after  Cecrops,  the  mythical  founder  and  first 
king  of  Athens.]  A ge- 
nus of  siphonostomous 
crustaceans,  of  the  fam- 
ily Caligidce,  parasitic 
upon  the  skin  or  gills 
of  marine  fishes.  C.  la- 
treillei  is  an  example, 
cecum,  n.  See  caecum. 
cecutiencyt  (sf-ku'shien-si),  n.  [<  L.  ccecu- 
tien(t-)s,  ppr.  "of  ccecutire,  be  blind,  < ceecus, 
blind.]  Cloudiness  of  sight ; partial  blindness 
or  tendency  to  blindness.  See  first  extract  un- 
der cecity. 

cedant  arma  togas.  [L.,  from  a Latin  poem 
quoted  by  Cicero : cedant,  3dpers.pl.  pres.  subj. 
of  cedere,  yield ; arma,  arms ; togee,  dat.  of  toga, 
a gown:  see  cede,  arm 2,  and  toga.]  Literally, 
let  arms  yield  to  the  gown;  that  is,  let  war 
give  way  to  peace,  and  military  operations  to 
peaceful  pursuits  : it  was  used  as  the  motto  of 
^Wyoming  before  it  became  a State, 
cedar  (se'dar),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
ceder,  < ME.  ceder,  cedre,  < OF.  cedre,  F.  eddre 
= Pr.  cedre  — Sp.  Pg.  It.  ceclro  = AS.  ceder 
(also  in  comp,  ceder-bedm,  ceder-treow,  cedar- 
tree)  = D.  ceder  = MHG.  ceder,  zeder,  G.  ceder, 
zeder  = Sw.  Dan.  ceder  = Bohem.  cedr  = Pol. 
cedr,  cedar,  < L.  cedrus  = Russ.  kedru,  cedar, 
= Pol.  keder,  kieder,  a kind  of  larch,  < Gr.  nt- 
Spo$,  a cedar-tree.  Theophrastus  uses  the  word 
both  for  the  Cedrus  Libani  of  Syria  and  (as  also 
prob.  Homer)  for  the  juniper  ( Juniperus  Oxyce- 
drus).]  I.  n.  1.  A tree  of  the  coniferous  genus 
Cedrus,  of  which  three  species  are  known.  The 
most  noted  is  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  C.  Libani,  native 
among  the  mountains  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Cyprus. 
On  Lebanon  itself  there  still  remains  a grove  of  about  400 
trees,  some  of  them  exceeding  40  feet  in  girth.  The  other 
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the  arbor- vitae,  Thuja  occidental is  ; on  the  Pacific  coast  It 
is  the  Libocedrus  decurrens  (also  known  as  bastard , post, or 
incense  cedar),  and  also  Chamsecy parts  Lawsoniana,  the 
Port  Orford  or  Oregon  cedar.  The  red  cedar  is  usually  the 
Juniperus  Virginiana,  the  odorous  wood  of  which  is  often 
called  pencil-cedar,  from  its  extensive  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lead-pencils  ; west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  red 
cedar  is  the  Thuja  plicata,  also  called  canoe-cedar.  The 
cedar  of  Bermuda  and  Barbados  is  Juniperus  Bermudi- 
ana  ; the  Japan  cedar,  Cryptomeria  Japonica.  The  stink- 
ing cedars  of  the  United  States  are  species  of  Tumion. 
The  Himalayan  cedar  is  the  Juniperus  ezcelsa  ; its  wood 
resembles  that  of  the  pencil-cedar,  but  is  harder,  and  has 
less  of  its  peculiar  odor.  Washington  cedar  is  the  big- tree 
of  California,  Sequoia  W ashingtoniana.  The  wood  of  most 
of  these  trees  is  soft,  fine-grained,  of  a reddish  color,  and 
often  fragrant. 

3.  A name  popularly  given  in  tropical  regions 
to  a considerable  number  of  trees,  mostly  of  the 
family  Meliacese , in  no  way  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding. That  known  variously  as  the  West  Indian  cedar, 
the  bastard  or  sweet-scented  Barbados  cedar,  the  Jamaica 
red  cedar,  and  the  Spanish,  Havana,  or  Honduras  cedar  is 
the  Cedrela  odorata.  The  cedar  of  India  and  New  South 
Wales  is  Toona  Toona(Cedrela  Toona  of  Roxburgh);  the  red 
cedar  of  India,  Soymida  febrifuga  ; and  the  bastard  cedar 
of  India,  Melia  A zedarach.  (See  azedarach.)  The  white 
cedar  of  Australia  is  a variety  of  M.  Azedarach.  Among 
trees  of  other  groups,  the  bastard  cedar  of  the  West  Indies 
is  Guazuma  tomentosa  or  G.  guazuma ; the  white  cedar  of 
Guiana,  Protium  altissimum ; the  white  cedar  of  Domin- 
ica, Tecoma  leucoxylon ; and  the  red  cedar  of  Australia, 
Flindersia  A ustralis.  In  India  the  name  red  cedar  is  some- 
times given  to  the  euphorbiaceous  Bischofia  trifoliata. 

4.  The  wood  of  the  cedar-tree  ( Cedrus ),  or 
(with  or  without  a qualifying  term)  of  any  kind 
of  tree  called  a cedar. 

The  wisest  man 

Feasted  the  woman  wisest  then  in  halls 

Of  Lebanonian  cedar.  Tennyson,  Princess. 

ii.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cedar ; made  of  cedar : 
as,  a cedar  twig. 

He  shall  uncover  the  cedar  work.  Zeph.  ii.  14. 

Cedar-apple  (se/diir-ap,/l),  n.  A fungus  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Gymnospo- 
rangium.  Species  of  this  genus 
are  parasitic  upon  cedar- trees. 

Some  of  them  form  globular  dis- 
tortions with  appendages,  and 
develop  into  yellow  gelatinous 
masses  during  the  spring  rains. 

Also  called  cedar-ball.  See  Gym- 
nosporangium. 

cedar-bird  (se'dar-berd),  n. 

The  popular  name  of  the 
common  American  wax- 
wing, Ampelis  cedrorum  or 
Bomby cilia  carolinensis:  so 
called  in  the  United  States 
from  its  fondness  for  ju- 
niper-berries, the  fruit  of 
Juniperus  Virginiana,  com- 
monly called  cedar.  Also 
called  cedar-lark.  See  Am- 
pelis and  waxwing. 
cedared  (se'diird),  a.  [<  ce- 
dar + -cd2.]  Covered  or  furnished  with  ce- 
dars : as,  a cedared  mountain-slope. 

We  did  not  explore  the  Malalloodus  far,  but  left  the 
other  birch  to  thread  its  cedared  solitudes,  while  we 
turned  back  to  try  our  fortunes  in  the  larger  stream. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  140. 


Cedar-apple  ( Gymno- 
sporangium  macropus ) 

f rowing  upon  red  cedar 
Juniperus  Virginiana). 


Atlas  Cedar  ( Cedrus  Atlantica). 

representatives  of  the  genus  are  the  Atlas  cedar,  C.  At - 
lantica,  a native  of  Algeria,  and  the  deodar  or  Himalayan 
cedar,  C.  Deodara.  In  their  native  forests  they  are  of 
very  slow  growth,  and  form  hard,  durable  timber. 

They  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts 
for  thee.  Ezek.  xxvii.  o. 


cedar-gum  (se'dar-gum),  n.  A yellow,  trans- 
parent, fragrant  resin  obtained  from  Callitris 
arborea,  a coniferous  tree  of  the  mountains  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  used  in  making  varnish, 
and  in  preparing  plasters  and  various  medici- 
nal articles. 

cedar-lark  (se'dar-lark),  n.  Same  as  cedar- 
bird. 

cedarn  (se'darn),  a.  [<  cedar  + -n  for  -tin2,  as 
in  oaken,  etc.]  Of  cedar;  made  of  cedar. 

West  winds,  with  musky  wing, 

About  the  cedarn  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  990. 

The  carven  cedarn  doors.  Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

cedar-tree  (se'dar-tre),  «.  Specifically,  a tree 
of  the  genus  Cedrus;  also  (with  or  without  a 
qualifying  term),  a tree  of  any  of  the  genera 
known  as  cedars.  See  cedar. 

cedar-wood  (se'dar-wud),  n.  1.  The  wood  of 
the  cedar,  in  any  use  of  the  name. — 2.  A wood 
or  assemblage  of  cedar-trees. 

Thou  wert  born,  on  a summer  morn, 

A mile  beneath  the  cedar-wood. 

Tennyson,  Eleanore. 
Cedar- wood  Oil,  an  aromatic  oil  distilled  from  the  wood 
of  the  Cedrela  odorata. 


Under  the  covert  of  some  ancient  oak 
Or  cedar  to  defend  him  from  the  dew. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  306. 
2.  The  name  given,  usually  with  qualifying 
terms,  to  various  coniferous  trees,  chiefly  North 
American,  and  of  genera  nearly  allied  to  Cedrus. 
The  white  cedar  of  the  eastern  United  States  is  the  Cha - 
msecyparis  thyoides,  of  swamps  near  the  coast,  and  also 


cede  (sed),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  ceded,  ppr.  ceding. 
[=  OF.  ceder,  F.  ceder  = Pr.  cedar  = Sp.  Pg. 
ceder  = It.  cedere,  < L.  cedere  (pp.  cessus),  intr. 
go,  withdraw,  pass  away,  yield,  tr.  yield,  grant, 
give  up : related  to  cadere , fall : see  cadent, 
case1,  etc.  L.  cedere  is  the  ult.  source  of  many 
E.  words,  as  cede,  accede,  concede,  exceed,  pre- 
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cede, proceed,  recede,  secede,  abscess,  access,  etc., 
cession,  accession,  concession,  etc.,  cease,  decease, 
antecedent,  decedent,  etc.,  ancestor,  antecessor, 
predecessor,  % tc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  yield;  give 
way;  submit. — 2.  To  pass;  be  transferred; 
lapse.  [Archaic  or  obsolete  in  both  senses.] 
This  fertile  glebe,  this  fair  domain, 

Had  well-nigh  ceded  to  the  slothful  hands 
Of  monks  libidinous.  Shenstone,  Ruined  Abbey. 

ii.  trans.  1 . To  yield  or  formally  resign  and 
surrender  to  another;  relinquish  and  transfer; 
give  up;  make  over:  as,  to  cede  a fortress, 
province,  or  country  by  treaty. 

Of  course,  Galicia  was  not  to  be  ceded  in  this  summary 
manner.  H.  S.  Edwards , Polish  Captivity,  II.  ii. 

The  people  must  cede  to  the  government  some  of  their 
rights.  Jay. 

2.  To  yield;  grant.  [Rare.] 

Back  rode  we  to  my  father’s  camp,  and  found 
He  thrice  had  sent  a herald  to  the  gates, 

To  learn  if  Ida  yet  would  cede  our  claim. 

Tennyson , Princess. 

= Syn.  To  transfer,  deliver,  convey,  grant, 
cedent  (se'dent),  a.  [<  L.  ceden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  ee- 
dere,  yield:  see  cede.]  Yielding;  giving  way. 
See  extract  under  cessionary.  [Rare.] 
cedilla  (se-dil'a),  n.  [=  F.  cedille,  < Sp.  cedilla, 
now  zedilla  = Pg.  cedilha  = It.  zediglia,  the 
mark  cedilla,  the  letter  c with  this  mark,  orig. 
cz,  dim.  of  Sp.  ceda,  now  zeda,  etc.,  < L.  zeta, 
Gr.  Cyra,  the  Gr  name  of  z:  see  z,  zed,  zeta. 
The  character  c is  thus  a contraction  of  cz,  a 
former  mode  of  indicating  that  c had  the  sound 
of  s in  certain  positions ; thus,  P.  leczon,  now 
logon  (>  E.  lesson).']  A mark  placed  under  the 
l etter  c (thus,  g ),  especially  in  French  and  Por- 
tuguese, and  formerly  in  Spanish,  before  a,  o,  or 
u,  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  sounded  like  s,  and 
not  like  k,  as  it  usually  is  before  those  vowels, 
cedrate,  cedrat  (se'drat,  -drat),  n.  [<  P.  cedrat 
= It.  cedrato,  < cedro,  the  citron  (prop.  *citro, 
confused  in  form  with  cedro,  cedar),  < L.  citrus, 
citron : see  Citrus,  citron .]  The  citron,  Citrus 
medica. 

cedratit  (se-dra'ti),  n.  [<  It.  cedrato,  lime,  lime- 
tree,  lime-water : see  cedrate.]  A perfume  de- 
rived from  the  citron. 

If  we  get  any  nearer  still  to  the  torrid  zone,  I shall  pique 
myself  on  sending  you  a present  of  cedrati  and  orange- 
iiower  water.  Walpole,  Letters,  II,  199. 

Cedrela  (sed're-la),  n.  [NL.,  shortened  from 
L.  cedrelate,  < Gr.  KedpeMry,  a cedar  fir-tree,  < 
lilS/mt;,  a cedar,  + ihiTy,  the  silver  fir.]  A ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  the  family  Meliacese,  allied 
to  the  mahogany,  and  consisting  of  large 
trees,  natives  of  the  tropics.  The  principal 
species  of  tropical  America  is  the  Spanish 
cedar,  C.  odorata,  a valuable  timber-tree.  All 

parts  of  the  tree  are  hitter,  the  bark  being  employed  as  a 
febrifuge.  The  wood,  which  is  handsome  and  fragrant,  is 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar-boxes  and 
for  ornamental  work.  See  cedar , 3. 

cedrelaceous  (sed-re-la'shius),  a.  [<  Cedrela 
+ -aceous.]  In  bot.,  resembling  or  related  to 
Cedrela . same  as  meliaceous. 
cedrene  (se'dren),  n.  [<  L.  cedrus,  cedar,  + 
-ene.]  In  chem.,  a volatile  hydrocarbon  (Cig 
H24)  found  in  the  oil  of  red  cedar,  Juniperus 
Virginiana.—  Cedrene  camphor.  See  camphor. 
cedrin,  cedrine'2  (se'drin),  n.  [<  cedr(on)  + -in2, 
-ine2.]  A neutral  crystallizable  body  yielded 
to  alcohol  by  the  cedron  after  it  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  ether.  The  crystals  resemble  silky  nee- 
dles. It  is  intensely  and  persistently  bitter,  and  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  active  principle  of  the  fruit. 

cedrine1  (se'drin),  a.  [<  L.  cedrinus,  < Gr. 
stSpivog,  of  cedar,  < skSpog,  cedar:  see  cedar, 
and  ef.  eedarn.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling 
cedar.  Johnson. 
cedrine2,  n.  See  cedrin. 
cedrium  (se'dri-um),  n.  [L.,  cedar-oil,  < Gr. 
sedptov  (also  Kedpcfaiov),  cedar-oil,  < sidpo;,  cedar : 
see  cedar.]  The  pitch  of  the  cedar-tree,  Cedrus. 

It  is  rubbed  on  woolens  to  preserve  them  from  moths,  and 
was  one  of  the  ingredients  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
in  embalming. 

cedrol  (se'drol),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cedrus,  cedar: 
see  cedar.]  A solid  crystalline  compound  dis- 
tilled from  the  oil  of  cedar-wood, 
cedron  (se'dron),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cedrus,  cedar, 
+ -on.]  The  seed  of  the  tree  Simaba  Cedron, 
of  the  family  Simaroubacese,  a native  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia.  The  fruit  is  a pear- 
shaped  drupe,  of  the  size  of  a lemon,  containing  a single 
large  seed,  which,  like  other  parts  of  the  tree,  is  very  bitter. 
In  its  native  country  this  seed  is  used  as  a remedy  for 
serpent-bites,  hydrophobia,  and  intermittent  fever.  Its 
qualities  are  supposed  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  the 
principle  cedrin. 

Cedrus  (se'drus),  n.  [L. : see  cedar.]  A genus 
of  coniferous  trees  closely  allied  to  the  larch, 


which  they  resemble  in  having  the  leaves  grow- 
ing in  tufts  or  bunches,  hut  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  being  evergreen  (the  leaves 
not  falling  in  autumn),  and  by  the  form  of  the 
cones.  It  includes  only  three  species,  the  C.  Libani,  or 
cedar  of  Lebanon ; C.  Deodara,  or  deodar;  and  C.  Atlan- 
tica , or  Atlas  cedar.  See  cedar,  1. 
cedryt  (se'dri),  a.  [For  *cedary,  < cedar  + -y1.] 
Resembling  cedar;  cedrine. 

Cedry  colour.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  II.  ili.  § 2. 

cedilla  (sed'u-la,  Sp.  pron.  tha'do-la),  n.  [Sp., 
= E.  cedule,  schedule  : see  schedule.]  A name 
sometimes  used  for  certain  securities  issued  by 
one  of  the  South  American  governments, 
cedulet,  n,  [<  OF.  cedule : see  schedule.]  An 
obsolete  form  of  schedule.  Cotgrave. 
ceduoust,  a.  [<  L.  cseduus,  fit  for  cutting,  < cse- 
dere,  cut.]  Fit  to  he  felled. 

Greater  and  more  ceduous,  fruticant,  and  shrubby. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  Int. 

ceeUt,  ».  and  v.  See  ceil. 

ceel2t,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  seal2. 

ceel3,  v.  See  seel. 

ceiba  (sa'i-bii;  Sp.  pron.  tha'i-ba),  n.  [Sp. 
ceiba,  Amer.  Sp.  seiba  ; a Haytian  word.]  Any 
one  of  tbe  silk-cotton  trees,  particularly  Bom- 
bax  Ceiba  and  Ceiba  pentanclra. 
ceilt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cele,  seele,  late 
ME.  cele,  cyll,  syll,  syle ; associated  with  the 
verb  (see  ceil,  v.),  hut  supposed  to  have 
meant  orig.  ‘ canopy,'  < OP.  del  = Pr.  cel 
— Cat.  cel  = Sp.  cielo  = Pg.  ceo  = It.  delo, 
heaven,  a canopy,  tester,  roof,  ceiling,  etc.,  < L. 
caslum,  less  prop,  ccelurn  (ML.  also  celum),  OL. 
also  cad,  L.  and  LL.  also  ccelus,  the  sky,  heaven, 
in  ML.  also  a canopy,  tester,  roof,  ceiling,  ete., 
perhaps  orig.  *cavilum  (=  Gr.  (coUof,  dial,  nd'itog, 
tcU'ikoq,  Ko'uAog,  orig.  *u oFilog,  hollow),  < earns, 
hollow:  see  cave 1,  cage,  and  (from  L.  cailum) 
celest,  celestial,  etc.,  and  (from  Gr.  Koitog)  ccelia, 
ccelo-,  etc.  The  noun  ceil,  earlier  cele,  seele,  cyll, 
syll,  seems  to  have  been  confused  with  sill,  syll, 
AS.  syl,  the  base  of  a door  or  window;  ef.  Sc. 
cyle,  syle,  the  foot  of  a rafter,  a rafter,  North. 
Eng.  syles,  the  principal  rafters  of  a building.] 
A canopy  of  state. 

The  chammer  was  hanged  of  red  and  of  blew,  and  in 
it  was  a cyll  of  state  of  cloth  of  gold. 

Fyancells  of  Margaret. 

In  this  wise  the  king  shall  ride  opyn  heded  undre  a seele 
of  cloth  of  gold  baudekyn,  with  four  staves  gilt. 

Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  5. 

And  seik  to  your  soverane,  semely  on  syll. 

Gawan  and  Gologras. 

ceil,  ciel  (sel),  v.  t.  [(1)  Early  mod.  E.  ceel, 
seel,  seile,  syle,  prop,  to  canopy  or  provide  with  a 
canopy  or  hangings,  < ceil,  ciel,  cele,  seele,  cyll, 
syle,  a canopy  (see  the  noun),  but  confused  in 
sense  and  spelling  with  another  verb,  (2)  ME. 
ceelen,  celen,  selen,  wainscot,  cover  the  sides  or 
roof  of  a room  with  carved  or  embossed  work, 
lit.  emboss,  < L.  ccelare  (ML.  also  written  col- 
lar e),  engrave  in  relief  upon  metals  or  ivory, 
carve,  emboss,  later  also  embroider,  < cailum, 
a chisel,  burin,  graver,  < ccedere,  cut,  hew ; and 
perhaps  with  (3)  ME.  seelen,  selen,  < OF.  seeler, 
P.  sceller,  < L.  sigillare,  ornament  with  figures 
or  images,  < sigillum,  a seal,  pi.  little  figures 
or  images : see  seal2.  The  first  two  verbs  are 
mergedin  definitions  2 and  3.  Prom  the  second 
are  derived  celature,  celure,  q.  v.]  If.  To  can- 
opy ; provide  with  a canopy  or  hangings. 


The  place  itself  [a  kitchen]  Is  weird  and  terrible,  low- 
ceiled,  with  the  stone  hearth  built  far  out  into  the  room, 
and  the  melodramatic  implements  of  Venetian  cookery 
dangling  tragically  from  the  wall. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  vih 

*3t.  Wainscoted. 

ceiling,  cieling (se'ling),  n.  [Early mod.  E.  also 
ceeling , seeling , earlier  cyling,  siting,  syling;  ver- 
bal n.  of  cdl,  v.]  It.  A canopy ; hangings ; 
properly,  hangings  overhead,  hut  by  extension 
also  side-hangings ; tapestry. 

The  French  kyng  caused  the  lorde  of  Countay  to  stande 
secretly  behynde  a silyng  or  a hangyng  in  his  chamber. 

Hall,  Edward  IV.,  p.  43. 

And  now  the  thickened  sky 
Like  a dark  ceiling  stood.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  742. 

2.  The  interior  overhead  surface  of  an  apart- 
ment, usually  formed  of  a lining  of  some  kind 
affixed  to  the  under  side  of  joists  supporting 
the  floor  above,  or  to  rafters;  the  horizontal 
or  curved  surface  of  an  interior,  opposite  the 
floor.  In  ordinary  modem  buildings  it  is  usu- 
ally finished  with  or  formed  of  lath-and-plaster 
work. — 3.  Wainscoting;  wainscot.  [Now  only 
prov.  Eng.] 

Lambris  [F.],  wainscot,  seeling ; also  a Irettized  or  era- 
towed  seeling.  Cotgrave. 

Menuiserie  [F.],  cieling,  wainscotting,  joyners  work. 

Cotgrave. 

4.  The  lining  of  planks  on  the  inside  of  a 
ship’s  frame.— Ceiling-Joists,  small  beams  to  which 
the  ceiling  of  a room  is  attached.  They  are  mortised  into 
the  sides  of  the  binding-joists,  nailed  to  the  under  side  of 
these  joists,  or  suspended  from  them  with  straps.—  Coffer- 
work  ceiling,  a ceiling  divided  into  ornamental  panels 
or  soffits ; a coffered  ceiling.  See  cut  under  coffer.— 
Compartment  ceiling,  in  arch.,  a ceiling  divided  into 
panels,  which  are  usually  surrounded  by  moldings. — 
Groined  ceiling,  groined  vaulting.  See  groin  and 
vaulting. 

ceilinged  (se'lingd),  a.  [<  ceiling  + -ed2.]  Fur- 
nished with  a ceiling. 

The  low-ceilinged  room  was  full  of  shadows. 

F.  W.  Robinson. 

ceintt,  n.  [ME.  ceinte,  < OP.  ceinte,  dnte  = Pr. 
dntha  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  dnta,  < ML.  dneta,  also 
(after  Rom.)  dnta,  fern.,  also  dnetum,  neut.,  a 
girdle,  < L.  dneta,  fern.  ( dnetum , nent.)  of  dne- 
tus,  pp.  of  cingere,  gird:  see  cincture.]  A gir- 
dle. Chaucer;  Gower. 

ceinturet,  n.  [ME.,  < OP.  ednture,  later  ceinc- 
ture,  mod.  P.  ceinture,  < L.  dnetura,  a girdle : 
see  cincture.]  Same  as  ceint. 

celadet,  «.  [<  F.  celade,  < It.  celata  (cf.  celate) : 
see  sallet2.]  An  old  spelling  of  sallet2,  a 

^helmet. 

celadon  (sel'a-don),  n.  and  a.  [<  P.  celadon,  a 
sea-green  color,  also  a sentimental  lover:  so 
called  from  Cdladon,  the  sentimental  hero  of  a 
once  popular  romance,  “L’Astr6e,”  by  Honor6 
d’UrfS  (died  1625),  < L.  Celadon,  in  Ovid,  a com- 
panion of  Phineus,  also  one  of  the  Lapithee, 
< Gr.  uefaduv,  roaring  (used  as  the  name  of  a 
river),  < a efadciv,  nt  hadeiv,  sound,  roar,  shout, 
tcehadog,  a noise,  shout.]  I.  n.  A pale  and 
rather  grayish  green  color  occurring  espe- 
cially in  porcelain  and  enameled  earthenware. 
The  shades  are  numerous.  In  Oriental  wares  the  celadon 
glaze  is  often  crackled ; and  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
porcelain  decorated  in  this  way,  without  other  ornamen- 
tation, is  particularly  esteemed.  It  is  also  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite colors  of  the  porcelain  of  Sevres.  Compare  sea- 
green. 

To  all  the  markets  of  the  world 
These  porcelain  leaves  are  wafted  on,— 

Light  yellow  leaves  with  spots  and  stains 
Of  violet  and  of  crimson  dye,  . . . 

And  beautiful  with  celadon. 


All  the  tente  within  was  syled  with  clothe  of  gold  and 
blew  velvet.  Hall,  Henry  VIII.,  p.  32. 

2.  To  overlay  or  cover  the  interior  upper  sur- 
face of  (a  room  or  building)  with  wood,  plaster, 
cloth,  or  other  material.  See  ceiling,  2.  Former- 
ly  with  special  reference  to  ornamental  hangings,  or,  as  in 
the  first  quotation,  to  carved  woodwork,  either  on  the  roof 
or  the  sides  of  a room : in  the  latter  use,  same  as  defini- 
tion 3. 

Ceelyn  with  syllure,  celo.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  651. 

These  wallys  shal  be  celyd  with  cyprusse.  The  rofe  shal 
be  celed  vautwyse  and  with  cheker  work. 

Horman , Vulgaria  (Way). 

And  the  greater  house  he  deled  with  fir-tree. 

2 Chron.  iii.  5. 

How  will  he,  from  his  house  ceiled  with  cedar,  be  con- 
tent with  his  Saviour’s  lot,  not  to  have  where  to  lay  his 
head  ? Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

3f.  To  wainscot ; also,  by  extension,  to  floor. 

Lambrisser  [F.],  to  wainscot,  seel;  fret,  embow. 

Cotgrave. 

Plancher  [F.],  to  plank  or  floor  with  planks,  to  seel  with 
bords.  Cotgrave. 

ceiled  (seld),  p.  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  deled, 
ceeled,  seeled,  syled;  pp.  of  cdl, »:.]  If.  Canopied. 
See  cdl,  v.,  1. — 2.  Provided  with  a ceiling. 


Longfellow,  K^ramos. 

k II.  a.  Having  the  color  celadon, 
celandine  (sel'an-din),  n.  [Formerly  celadine, 

< ME.  celidoine,  celydon,  celydoun,  seladony,  etc., 

< OF.  celidoine,  P.  chelidoine  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It. 

celidonia,  < L.  chelidonia  (NL.  chelidonium),X  Gr. 
xeiUddnov,  swallowwort,  < (-dov-)  = L. 

hirundo(n-),  a swallow:  see  Chelidon,  Hirundo.] 

1.  The  Chelidonium  majus,  a papaveraceous 
lant  of  Europe,  naturalized  in  the  United 
tates,  having  glaucous  foliage,  bright-yellow 

flowers,  and  acrid  yellow  juice,  which  is  some- 
times employed  as  a purgative  and  as  a remedy 
for  warts.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  following 
plant,  it  is  often  called  the  greater  celandine. — 

2.  The  pilewort,  Ficaria  Ficaria,  called  in 
England  the  lesser  or  small  celandine. 

There  is  a flower,  the  Lesser  Celandine, 

That  shrinks  like  many  more  from  cold  and  rain ; 
And  the  first  moment  that  the  sun  may  shine, 

Bright  as  the  sun  himself,  ’tis  out  again ! 

Wordsworth,  A Lesson. 
Tree-celandine,  a cultivated  species  of  Rocconia  from 
the  West  Indies,  B.  frutescens. 

celantes  (se-lan'tez), n.  In  logic,  the  mnemonic 
name  of  ah  indirect  mood  of  the  first  figure  of 


celantes 

syllogism,  having  the  major  premise  and  conclu- 
sion universal  negatives  and  the  minor  prem- 
ise a universal  affirmative.  It  is  the  same  argument 
as  camene8  (which  see),  but  with  transposed  premises. 
Five  of  the  letters  of  the  word  are  significant : c signifies 
reduction  to  celarent  and  s the  simple  conversion  of  the 
conclusion,  while  the  three  vowels  show  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  three  propositions.  See  mood%. 

celarent  (sf-la'rent),  n.  In  logic,  the  mnemonic 
name  of  a mood  of  the  first  figure  of  syllogism. 
Its  major  premise  is  a universal  negative,  its  minor  a uni- 
versal affirmative,  and  its  conclusion  a universal  negative 
proposition.  For  example  : No  one  enslaved  by  his  ap- 
petites is  free ; every  sensualist  is  enslaved  by  his  appe- 
tites ; therefore,  no  sensualist  is  free.  See  mood%. 

Celastracese  (sel-as-tra'se-e),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  < 
Celastrus  + -acese.]  A family  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees 
of  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  allied  to  the 
Rhamnace&j  from  which  they  differ  especially 
in  having  the  stamens  opposite  to  the  sepals, 
and  in  the  arillate  seeds.  The  most  prominent 
genera  are  Celastrus  and  Euonymus,  the  staff- 
tree  and  spindle-tree  (which  see), 
celastraceous  (sel-as-tra'sliius),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  family  Celastracese. 
celastrin,  celastrine  (se-las'trin),  n.  [<  Celas- 
trus + -in2,  -ine2.]  A bitter  principle  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Abyssinian  Celastrus 
serratus. 

Celastrus (se-las'trus),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  KrjhdoTpa, 
KrjTiaoTpoQ,  commonly  Hffhacrpov,  an  evergreen 
tree,  privet  or  holly.]  A genus  of  shrubby 
climbers  or  trees,  of  the  family  Celastracese, 
natives  of  America  and  of  the  mountains  of 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  parts  of  Africa : com- 
monly called  staff-trees.  The  common  species  of  the 
United  States,  C.  scandens,  known  as  climbing  bittersweet 
or  waxwork , has  a very  ornamental  fruit,  the  orange-color- 
ed capsules  disclosing  on  dehiscence  reddish-brown  seeds 
coated  with  a scarlet  aril. 

celatet,  n.  [<  It.  celata : see  satle  t2 ; cf.  celade.] 
An  old  spelling  of  sallet % a helmet, 
celaturet  (sel'a-tur),  n.  [<  L.  caslatura , < cce- 
lare , pp.  ccelatus,  carve,  engrave,  emboss:  see 
ceil,  v . Doublet,  celure , q.  v.]  1.  The  act  or 

art  of  engraving,  chasing,  or  embossing  metals. 
— 2.  Engraved,  chased,  or  embossed  decoration 
on  metal. 

They  admitted,  even  in  the  utensils  of  the  church,  some 
celaturcs  and  engravings. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  205. 
-cele.  [<  Gr.  KyXrj,  Attic  /ca/b?,  a tumor.]  The 
final  element  in  many  medical  terms,  signifying 
a tumor : as,  bronchocete,  varico cele. 
celebrablet  (sel'e-bra-bl),  a.  [ME.,  < OF.  cele- 
brable , F.  celebrable  = Pg.  celebravel  =It.  cele- 
brabile,  < L.  celebrabilis,  < celebrare : see  cele- 
brate.'] That  may  be,  or  is  proper  to  be,  cele- 
brated. [Rare.] 

Hercules  is  celebrable  for  his  hard  travaile.  Chaucer. 

celebrant  (sel' e-brant),  n.  [=  F.  cdlebrant  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  celebrante,  < L.  celebran{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
celebrare:  see  celebrate.]  One  who  celebrates ; 
specifically,  in  the  Roman  and  Anglican 
churches,  the  chief  officiating  priest  in  offering 
mass  or  celebrating  the  eucharist,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  assistants, 
celebrate  (sel'e-brat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cele- 
brated, ppr.  celebrating . [<  L.  celebratus,  pp.  of 

celebrare  (>  F.  celdbrer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  celebrar  = 
It.  celebrare),  frequent,  go  to  in  great  numbers, 
celebrate,  honor,  praise,  < celeber,  also  Celebris , 
frequented,  populous.]  1.  To  make  known, 
especially  with  honor  or  praise  ; extol ; glorify. 

For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee,  death  cannot  celebrate 
thee.  Isa.  xxxviii.  18. 

The  Songs  of  Sion  . . . were  . . . psalms  and  pieces  of 
poetry  that  . . . celebrated  the  Supreme  Being. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  405. 
To  celebrate  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

The  reproach  so  often  brought  against  the  literature  of 
classic  times,  that  the  great  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  never 
celebrate  the  praises  of  natural  scenery,  does  not  lie  at  the 
door  of  the  Persian  bards.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  330. 

2.  To  commemorate  or  honor  with  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  sorrow,  respect,  etc. : as,  to  cele- 
brate a birthday  or  other  anniversary ; to  cele- 
brate a victory. 

From  even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbalh. 

Lev.  xxiii.  32. 

Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated, 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

3.  To  perform  solemnly  or  with  appropriate 
rites  and  ceremonies : as,  to  celebrate  mass ; to 
celebrate  a marriage  or  a public  funeral. 

Yet  there,  my  queen, 

We’ll  celebrate  their  nuptials.  Shale.,  Pericles,  v.  3. 
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= Syn.  1.  To  laud,  magnify,  glorify.— 2,  3.  Keep,  Observe , 
Solemnize,  Celebrate , Commemorate.  Keep  is  an  idiomatic 
word  for  observe : as,  to  keep  the  Sabbath ; to  keep  Lent 
or  feast-days.  To  observe  is  to  pay  regard  to,  in  a rever- 
ent and  especially  a religious  way.  (See  observance.)  We 
speak  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  of  observing  the  wishes  of 
one’s  father.  To  solemnize  is  to  celebrate  religiously.  To 
celebrate  is  to  mark,  distinguish,  or  perform  with  joy  and 
honor : as,  to  celebrate  an  anniversary ; to  celebrate  a mar- 
riage. To  commemorate  is  to  keep  in  memory  public  and 
solemn  acts  : as,  to  commemorate  the  resurrection  by  ob- 
serving Easter. 

The  holiest  of  all  holidays  are  those 
Kept  by  ourselves  in  silence  and  apart. 

Longfellow,  Holidays. 

With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies, 

Which  I have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  1. 
And  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnise 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I do  beseech  you, 

Even  at  that  time  I may  be  married  too. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 
On  theatres  of  turf,  in  homely  state, 

Old  plays  they  act,  old  feasts  they  celebrate. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  iii.  286. 

Sir,  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the  establishment 
of  great  public  principles  of  liberty. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1825. 

celebrated  (sel'e-bra-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cele- 
brate, «).]  Haying  celebrity;  distinguished; 
mentioned  with  praise  or  honor ; famous ; well- 
known. 

The  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  so  many  different  ages.  Addison. 

= syn.  Noted,  Renowned , etc.  Bee  famous. 

celebratedness  (sel'e-bra-ted-nes),  n.  [<  cele- 
brated + -ness.]  The  state  or  condition'of  be- 
ing celebrated.  Scott.  [Rare.] 

celebrater,  celebrator  (sel'e-bra-t6r,  -tor),  n. 
One  who  celebrates. 

I am  really  more  a well-wisher  to  your  felicity,  than  a 
celebrater  of  your  beauty. 

Pope,  To  Mrs.  A.  Fermor  on  her  Marriage. 

celebration  (sel-e-bra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  calibra- 
tion = Sp.  celebracion  = Pg.  celebragao  = It.  ce- 
lebrazione,  < L.  celebratio(n-),  a numerous  as- 
semblage, a festival,  a praising,  < celebrare : see 
celebrate. ~]  1.  The  act  of  celebrating,  (a)  The 

act  of  praising  or  extolling ; commemoration ; commen- 
dation ; honor  or  distinction  bestowed,  whether  by  songs 
and  eulogies  or  by  rites  and  ceremonies. 

His  memory  deserving  a particular  celebration. 

Lord  Clarendon. 

(b)  The  act  of  performing  or  observing  with  appropriate 
rites  or  ceremonies : as,  the  celebration  of  a marriage ; the 
celebration  of  mass. 

Celebration  of  mass  is  equivalent  to  offering  mass. 

Cath.  Diet. 

2.  That  which  is  done  to  celebrate  anything ; 
a commemorative,  honorific,  or  distinguishing 
ceremony,  observance,  or  performance : as,  to 
arrange  for  or  hold  a celebration  ; the  ode  is  a 
celebration  of  victory. 

What  time  we  will  a celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2. 

celebrator,  n.  See  celebrater. 

celebrioust  (se-leb'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  Celebris,  cele- 
brated, + -ous.]  Famous ; renowned.  Strype. 

celebriouslyt  (se-leb'ri-us-li),  ado.  With  praise 
or  renown.  [Rare.] 

celebriousnesst  (se-leb'ri-us-nes),  n.  Fame ; re- 
nown. [Rare.] 

celebrity  (se-leb'ri-ti),  n. ; pi.  celebrities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  celebrite  = Pr.  celebritat  = Sp.  celebridad 
= Pg.  celebridade  = It.  celebrita,  < L.  celebri- 
ta(t-)s,  a multitude,  fame,  renown,  < celeber: 
see  celebrate.']  1.  The  condition  of  being  cele- 
brated ; fame ; renown ; distinction : as,  the  ce- 
lebrity of  George  Washington;  the  celebrity  of 
Homer  or  of  the  Iliad. 

An  event  of  great  celebrity  in  the  history  of  astronomy. 

Whewell. 

Egypt  has  lost  the  celebrity  which  it  enjoyed  in  ancient 
times  for  its  fine  linen. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  3. 

2.  A celebrated  person  or  (very  rarely)  thing: 
as,  a celebrity  at  the  bar  or  in  the  church ; what 
are  the  celebrities  of  this  town? — 3f.  Celebra- 
tion. 

The  manner  of  her  receiving,  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
marriage,  were  performed  with  great  magnificence.  Bacon. 

celebroust  (sel'e-brus),  a.  [<  L.  celeber,  cele- 
brated, + -ous;ci.  F.  celebre  = Sp.  celebre  = 
Pg.  It.  celebre.]  Celebrated. 

celemin  (Sp.  pron.  thel-a-men'),  n.  [Sp.,  = Pg. 
celamim,  selamim.]  1.  Same  as  almud. — 2.  A 
Spanish  measure  of  land,  equal  to  48  square 
estadals,  or  about  one  eighth  of  an  acre. 

celeomorph  (sel'e-o-mfirf),  n.  A celeomorphic 
bird,  as  a woodpecker. 

Celeomorphse  (seHf-o-mdr'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Huxley,  1867),  < Celeus  + Gr.  pop^y,  form.] 
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The  woodpeckers  as  a superfamily  of  birds  of 
desmognathous  affinities  but  uncertain  mor- 
phological position,  the  group  being  defined 
with  special  reference  to  its  peculiarities  of 
palatal  structure,  and  comprehending  only  the 
families  Pieidce  and  Iyngidce.  Also  called  Sau- 
rognathce. 

celeomorphic  (seHe-o-mor'fik),  a.  [<  Celeo- 
morphee  + 4c.]  Picine ; of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Celeomorphee. 

celerH,  ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cellar 1. 

celer2t,  n.  See  celure. 

celerert,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cellarer. 

celeres  (sel'e-rez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  celer,  swift: 
see  celerity .]  1.  Inltom.  antiq.,  abody  of  knights 
or  horsemen  of  the  patrician  order,  numbering 
originally,  according  to  tradition,  300,  first  or- 
ganized by  Romulus,  100  being  selected,  10  from 
each  curia,  from  each  of  the  three  tribes.  Their 
commander  was,  from  the  time  of  Tullus  Ilostilius,  the 
second  officer  of  the  state.  Their  number  was  gradually 
increased,  and  at  the  close  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Tarquins 
they  were  merged  in  the  equites.  The  title  was  resumed 
under  Augustus  by  the  knights,  as  the  body-guard  of  the 
emperor. 

2f.  leap.]  An  old  division  of  domestic  dogs,  in- 
cluding swift-footed  kinds,  of  which  the  grey- 
hound is  the  type : distinguished  from  Sagaces 
and  Pugnaces. 

celeriac  (se-ler'i-ak),  n.  [<  celery  + -ac.]  A 
variety  of  celery  raised,  especially  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe^  for  the  root,  which  is  enlarged 
like  a turnip.  Also  called  turnip-rooted  celery. 
See  celery. 

celerity  (se-ler'i-ti), ».  [=  F.  ccteritc  -----  Pr.  cele- 
ritat  = Sp!  celefidad  = Pg.  celeridade  - It.  cele- 
ritd,  < L.  celerita(t-)s,  < celer,  swift,  quick,  akin 
to  Gr.  Kt:?r/c,  a racer,  Skt.  s/  leal,  drive,  urge 
on.]  Rapidity  of  motion;  swiftness;  quick- 
ness; speed. 

No  less  celerity  than  that  of  thought. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  (cho.). 

When  things  are  once  come  to  the  execution,  there  is  no 
secrecy  comparable  to  celerity.  Bacon,  Delays. 

The  bigness,  the  density,  and  the  celerity  of  the  body 
moved.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

The  tidings  were  borne  with  the  usual  celerity  of  evil 
news.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

Syn.  Velocity,  Swiftness,  etc.  See  quickness. 

celery  (sel'e-ri),  n.  [Prop,  with  initial  s,  as  in 
early  mod.  !6.  selery,  sellery  ; = D.  selderij  = G. 
sellerie,  selleri  = Dan.  Sw.  selleri,  < F.  cileri,  < It. 
dial,  seleri,  It.  sedano,  celery,  < L.  selinon,  pars- 
ley, < Gr.  ci/.ivov,  a kind  of  parsley,  in  MGr.  and 
NGr.  celery.  See  parsley,  ult.  < Gr.  nerpoat'Xi- 
vov,  rock-parsley.]  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
Apimn  graveolens,  a native  of  Europe,  and  long 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  use  of  the  table. 
The  gteen  leaves  and  stalks  are  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
soups,  but  ordinarily  the  stems  are  blanched.  There  are 
many  varieties  in  cultivation,  the  stems  blanching  pink, 
yellow,  or  white.  See  celeriac. 

celestt  (se-lest'),  a.  [<  F.  celeste  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  celeste,  < L.  ccelestis,  of  heaven,  of  the  sky,  < 
ccelum,  heaven:  see  ceil,  n.  Cl.  celestial.]  Heav- 
enly; celestial. 

To  drynke  of  this,  of  waters  first  and  best, 

Licoure  of  grace  above,  a thyng  celest. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E,  T.  S.),  p.  17. 

celeste  (se-lest'),  a.  [An  abbrev.  of  F.  bleu  ce- 
leste, sky-blue : see  blue  and  celest.]  In  ceram., 
sky-blue. 

celestial  (se-les'tial),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  celestial, 
celestiall,  < OF.  celestial,  celestiel  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg! 
celestial  = It.  celestiale,  < L.  ccelestis,  of  heaven, 
< ccelum,  heaven:  see  celest,  ceil,  n.]  I.  a.  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sky  or  visible  heaven : 
as,  the  celestial  globe;  “the  twelve  celestial 
signs,”  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

So  to  glorifie  God,  the  author  of  time  and  light,  which 
the  darkened  conceits  of  the  Heathens  ascribed  to  the 
Planets  and  bodies  codestiall,  calling  the  monethsby  their 
names.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  123. 

2.  Heavenly;  belonging  or  relating  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  heaven;  dwelling  in  heaven; 
hence,  of  superior  excellence,  delight,  purity, 
etc.:  as,  a celestial  being;  celestial  felicity. 

Thy s lady  hym  saide  that  it  myght  not  bee, 

Hit  please  ne  wold  the  king  celestiall. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 3795. 
Desire  of  power,  on  earth  a vicious  weed, 

Yet  sprung  from  high  is  of  celestial  seed : 

In  God  ’tis  glory  ; and  when  men  aspire, 

’Tis  but  a spark  too  much  of  heavenly  fire. 

Dry  den,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  1.  306. 

Thus  far,  nations  have  drawn  their  weapons  from  the 
earthly  armories  of  Force,  unmindful  of  these  others  of 
celestial  temper  from  the  house  of  Love. 

Sumner,  Orations,  L 104. 
Celestial  crown,  in  her.,  a bearing  resembling  the  an- 
tique crown,  and  having  each  of  its  rays  charged  with  a 
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star  at  the  point.— Celestial  globe,  magic,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— The  Celestial  Empire,  a common  name  for 
China,  probably  due  to  the  Chinese  custom  of  speaking 
of  the  reigning  dynasty  as  Tien-chao,  or  Heavenly  Dynasty, 
a designation  based  no  doubt  on  the  claim  of  the  founder 
of  each  successive  dynasty  to  have  received  the  command 
of  Heaven  to  punish  and  supersede  a line  of  wicked  rulers, 
he  and  his  successors  thus  becoming  Tien-tsu,  or  Sons  of 
Heaven. 

ii.  n.  1 . An  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

The  unknown  celestial.  Pope , Odyssey,  i.  166. 

2.  [cap.]  A popular  name  for  a native  of  China, 
the  “Celestial  Empire.” 

celestialize  (se-les'tial-iz),  v.  t.  [<  celestial 
+ -ice.]  To  make  celestial.  Quarterly  Key. 
[Bare.] 

celestially  (se-les'tial-i),  adv.  In  a celestial 
or  heavenly  manner. 

celestialness  (se-les'tial-nes),  n.  [<  celestial  + 
•ii*.]  The  quality  of  being  celestial, 
celestifyt  (se-les'ti-fi),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  celestifier, 
make  heavenly  or  divine,  < L.  ccelestis,  heaven- 
ly (see  celest),  + -ficare,  < facere,  make:  see 
-fy.]  To  communicate  something  of  a heaven- 
ly nature  to ; make  heavenly.  [Rare.] 

Heaven  but  earth  celestificd,  and  earth  but  heaven  ter* 
restrifled.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  13. 

celestina  (sel-es-ti'na),  n.  [<  L.  ccelestinus, 
^heavenly:  see  Gelestine.]  Same  as  bifara. 
Celestine  (sel'es-tin),  n.  [<  L.  Ccelestinus,  per- 
taining to  Ccelestius,  a proper  name ; lit.  heaven- 
ly, < ccelestis:  see  celestial.]  1.  An  adherent  of 
Pelagianism : so  called  from  Crelestius,  one  of 
the  early  supporters  of  Pelagius. — 2.  One  of 
an  order  of  Benedictine  monks,  now  nearly 
extinct,  so  named  when  their  founder  became 
pope  as  Celestine  V.  in  1294.  He  was  Pietro  Ange- 
lerier,  and  was  known  as  Pietro  da  Murrone,  from  the 
mountain  he  inhabited  as  a hermit,  whence  the  monks 
(organized  about  1254)  were  originally  called  Murronians. 
The  brethren  rise  two  hours  after  midnight  to  say  matins, 
eat  no  flesh,  fast  often,  and  wear  a white  gown  and  a black 
capouch  and  scapular.  For  several  centuries  the  Celes- 
tines  were  very  numerous  and  prosperous,  especially  in 
Italy  and  France. 

3.  A member  of  an  extinct  order  of  Franciscan 
hermits. 

Celestinian  (sel-es-tin'i-an),  n.  Same  as  Cel- 
estine. 

celestite  (sel'es-tlt),  n.  [<  L.  ccelestis , of  heaven 
(see  celest),  + -ite%.\ J In  mineral native  stron- 
tium sulphate.  It  is  found  in  orthorhombic  crystals  re- 
sembling those  of  barite  in  form,  also  massive  and  fibrous. 
The  color  is  white,  or  a delicate  blue  (whence  the  name). 
It  occurs  finely  crystallized  in  Sicily,  with  native  sulphur, 
at  many  other  localities  in  Europe,  and  in  America  on 
Strontian  island  in  Lake  Erie,  at  Lockport  in  New  York, 
etc.  Also  celestin,  celestine , coelestin , coelestine. 

celestitude  (se-les'ti-tud),  n.  [<  L.  ceelestis, 
celestis,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  heavens,  + 
-tude,  on  the  analogy  of  altitude.]  Celestial 
Highness.  [Humorous.] 

Would  your  Celestitude  [King  of  Ava]  believe  it ! 

Landor,  Works,  I.  492. 

Celeus  (sel'e-us),  n.  [XL.  (Boie,  1831),  < Gr. 
tteXeog,  the  green  woodpecker,  Ficus  viridis.]  A 
genus  of  South  American  woodpeckers,  con- 
taining such  as  C.  flavus  and  C.  flavescens  of 
Brazil.  It  gives  name  to  the  Celeomorphce. 
celia,  n.  See  ccelia. 

celiac,  coeliac  (se'li-ak),  a.  [<  L.  cceliacus,  < 
★Gr.  soOuanbg,  < Kotlia,  the  belly,  < k o'Oxtg,  hollow.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen; 
abdominal  or  ventricular.  Now  chiefly  used  in 
the  phrase  celiac  axis. — 2.  Same  as  ccelian. — 
3.  In  med.,  an  old  term  applied,  in  the  phrase 

celiac  passion,  to  a flux  or  diarrhea Celiac  axis. 

See  axis*. — Celiac  canal,  in  crinoids,  a continuation  of 
the  coeloma  or  body -cavity  into  the  arms,  separated  by  a 
transverse  partition  from  the  subtentacular  canal,  as  in 
species  of  Antedon  or  Comatula. 
celiadelphus,  «.  See  cce liadelphus. 
celiagra,  n.  See  cceliagra. 
celialgia,  ».  See  codialgia. 
celian,  a.  See  ccelian. 

celibacy  (sel'i-ba-si),  n.  [<  celibate:  seo  -acy.] 
The  state  of  being  celibate  or  unmarried;  a 
single  life;  voluntary  abstention  from  mar- 
riage : as,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

[St.  Patrick]  informs  us  that  his  father  was  a Deacon, 
and  his  grandfather  a Priest — a sufficient  proof  that  the 
Celibacy , which  Rome  now  enforces  on  her  Clergy  in  Ire- 
land, was  no  part  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline  in  the  age 
and  country  of  Ireland’s  Apostle. 

Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  32. 

A Monk  (Ra’hib)  must  have  submitted  to  a long  trial  of 
his  patience  and  piety,  and  made  a vow  of  celibacy,  before 
his  admission  into  the  monastic  order. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  316. 

No  part  of  the  old  system  had  been  more  detested  by 
the  Reformers  than  the  honours  paid  to  celibacy. 

Macaulay. 

celibatariant  (seFi-ba-ta'ri-an),  n.  [<  celibate 
+ -arian.]  Same  as  celibate',  2. 


celibate  (sel'i-bat),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  celibat  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  celibato,  < L.  ccelibatus,  celibacy,  a 
single  life,  < ccclebs  ( ccelib -),  unmarried:  see 
ccelebs.]  I.  n.  If.  A single  life ; celibacy. 

The  forced  celibate  of  the  English  clergy. 

Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  p.  312. 

He  . . . preferreth  holy  celibate  before  the  estate  of 
marriage.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  273. 

2.  One  who  adheres  to  or  practises  celibacy; 
a bachelor,  especially  a confirmed  bachelor. 

II.  a.  Unmarried;  single:  as,  a celibate  life, 
celibate  (sel'i-bat),  v.  i. ; pret.  andpp.  celibated, 
ppr.  celibating.  [<  celibate,  n.]  To  lead  a single 
life.  Fortnightly  Bev. 

celibatist  (sel'i-ba-tist),  n.  [<  celibate  + -ist.] 
One  who  lives  unmarried;  a celibate.  [Bare.] 
celibian  (se-lib'i-an),  a.  [Also  spelled  ceelibian, 
< L.  ccelebs,  ccelebs,  a bachelor,  + -i-an.]  Un- 
married ; celibate.  [Bare.] 
celidography  (sel-i-dog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  k rfk'tg 
(ttyhiS-),  a spot,  + -ypatpia,  < ypa<j>eiv,  write.  ] A 
description  of  the  spots  on  the  disk  of  the  sun 
or  on  planets, 
celine,  a.  See  cceline. 

cell  (sel),  n.  [<  ME.  celle,  selle  = D.  cel  = G. 
+celle,  zelle  = Dan.  celle  = Sw.  cell,  < OF.  celle, 
mod.  F.  celle  = Pr.  cella  = Sp.  celda  = Pg.  celia 
— It.  celia,  < L.  cella,  a small  room,  a hut,  bam, 
granary  (NL.,  in  anatomy,  biology,  etc.,  a cell), 
= AS.  heall,  E.  hall,  a room,  house,  etc.,  = Gr. 
KaAia,  a hut,  bam,  granary,  = Skt.  Teal,  gala,  a 
hut,  (house,  room,  stable  (cf.  garana,  a shed, 
hut,  as  adj.  protecting),  and  related  to  L.  celare 
= AS.  helan,  cover,  conceal,  = Skt.  *gar,  *gal, 
cover,  protect:  see  hall,  hele1,  hole,  and  con- 
ceal.] 1.  A small  or  close  apartment,  as  in  a 
convent  or  a prison. 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault, 

Than  the  worst  dungeon  cell. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  17. 

2.  A small  or  mean  place  of  residence,  such  as 
a cave  or  hermitage ; a hut. 

Then  did  religion  in  a lazy  cell, 

In  empty  airy  contemplations  dwell. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

In  cottages  and  lowly  celle 

True  piety  neglected  dwells. 

Somerville , Epitaph  upon  H.  Lumber. 

3.  In  eccles.  hist.,  a dependent  religious  house 
founded  on  the  estate  of  an  abbey  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  of  the  mother  church. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  owing  to  the 
creation  of  a new  dignitary  (the  prior,  in  the  abbey  of 
Cluny),  such  establishments  received  the  designation  of 
priories.  Walcott,  Sacred  Archaeology. 

This  lord  was  kepere  of  the  selle. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  172. 

A place  called  "Woodlark,  where  there  was  a cell  of  Aus- 
tin Friars,  in  dependance  on  the  great  house  of  St.  Oswald 
at  Nostel.  A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  35. 

4.  In  arch.  See  cella , 1. — 5.  In  biol. : ( a ) The 
fundamental  form-element  of  every  organized 
body.  It  is  a bioplastic  mass  of  protoplasm,  varying  in 
size  and  shape,  generally  of  microscopic  dimensions,  capa- 
ble under  proper  conditions  of  performing  the  functions 
of  sensation,  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  automatic  or 
spontaneous  motion,  and  constituting  in  itself  an  entire 
organism,  or  being  capable  of  entering  into  the  structure 
of  one.  Such  a cell  as  a rule  has  a nucleus,  and  is  usually 
also  provided  with  a wall  or  definite  boundary ; but  neither 
cell-nucleus  nor  cell-wall  necessarily  enters  into  its  struc- 
ture. In  ultimate  morphological  analysis,  all  organized 
tissue  is  resolvable  into  cells  or  cell-products.  See  proto - 
plasm,  and  cell  theory,  below.  (ft)  Specifically,  a nu- 
cleated capsulated  form-element  of  any  struc- 
ture or  tissue;  one  of  the  independent  proto- 
plasmic bodies  which  build  up  an  animal  fab- 
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A , a few  cells  from  the  chorda  dorsalis  of  the  lamprey  : a , cell-wall ; 
b,  cell-contents ; c,  nucleus ; d,  nucleolus.  B,  multipolar  nerve-cell 
(with  many  processes)  from  human  spinal  cord  : c,  nucleus  and  nu- 
cleolus. C,  an  oval  nerve-cell.  D,  cartilage-cell.  E,  hepatic  or  liver 
cells.  F,  pigmentary  cell,  from  skin  of  frog.  (All  magnified.) 

ric;  a body  consisting  of  cell-substance,  cell- 
wall,  and  cell-nueleus : as,  bon  e-cells,  cartilage- 
cells,  mnscl e-cells,  ner ve-cells,  iat-cells,  cells  of 
connective  tissue,  of  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
brane, etc.,  of  the  blood,  lymph,  etc.  This  is  the 
usual  character  of  cells  in  animals,  and  is  the  ordinary 
technical  anatomical  sense  of  the  word. 


If  a single  cell,  under  appropriate  conditions,  becomes 
a man  in  the  space  of  a few  years,  there  can  surely  be  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  how,  under  appropriate  con- 
ditions, a cell  may  in  the  course  of  untold  millions  of  years 
give  origin  to  the  human  race. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 118. 

However  complicated  one  of  the  higher  animals  or  plants 
may  be,  it  begins  its  separate  existence  under  the  form  of 
a nucleated  cell.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  19. 

(c)  In  Polyzoa,  one  of  the  cases  or  cups  of  the 
ectocyst  or  exoskeleton  of  a polyzoarium,  con- 
taining an  individual  zooid  or  polypid.  See  cuts 
under  Plumatella  and  Polyzoa. — 6.  In  anat.  and 
sool.,  some  little  cavity,  compartment,  camera, 
or  hollow  place ; a cella  or  cellula ; a vesicle ; a 
capsule : a follicle ; a corpuscle,  etc. : as,  the 
cells  of  honeycomb ; the  cells  (not  osteoblasts) 
of  cancellous  bone-tissue:  the  cells  (compart- 
ments, not  form-elements)  of  cellular  or  con- 
nective tissue ; the  cells,  or  cancelli,  of  the  re- 
ticulated structure  of  an  insect’s  wing  (that  is, 
the  spaces  between  the  nervures  or  veins) ; the 
cells  of  a foraminiferous  or  radiolarian  shell; 
the  cells  (ventricles,  cavities)  of  the  brain;  spe- 
cifically, in  entom. , the  basal  inclosed  space  of 
the  wing  of  a lepidopterons  insect,  bounded 
by  the  subcostal  and  median  veins,  which  are 
joined  exteriorly. — 7.  A division  of  the  brain 
as  the  seat  or  abode  of  a particular  faculty. 
[Poetical.] 

Manye  [mania] 

Engendered  of  humour  malencolyk 
Byforen  in  his  selle  fantastyk. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  518. 
Mine  eyes  he  closed,  but  open  left  the  cell 
Of  fancy,  my  internal  sight.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  469. 


Simple  Voltaic  Cell. 

C,  copper  plate  ; Z,  zinc  plate. 


8.  In  elect. j a single  jar  or  element  of  a voltaic 
battery.  A simple  cell  ordinarily  consists  of  plates  of 
two  different  metals  joined  by  a wire  and  immersed  in  a 
liquid  (called  the  exciting  liquid)  which  acts  chemically 
upon  one  plate  ; this,  the  positive  or  generating  plate,  at 
the  expense  of  which  the  electrical  current  is  maintained, 
is  usually  zinc ; the  negative  plate  is  often  copper,  but  may 
be  platinum,  carbon,  silver,  etc.  The  exciting  liquid  is  com- 
monly dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  solutions  of  sal  ammoniac, 
common  salt,  etc. , are  also  used.  The  current  flows  through 
the  liquid  from  the  positive  plate  (zinc)  to  the  copper,  and 
through  the  wire  from  the  positive  pole  to  the  negative 

pole.  (See  figure.) 
The  current  from 
a simple  voltaic 
cell  soon  loses  its 
strength,  because 
hydrogen  bubbles, 
liberated  in  the 
chemical  action  on 
the  negative  plate, 
form  a film  over  it. 
This  polarization 
of  the  negative 
plate  (see  polariza- 
tion) may  be  par- 
tially avoided  by 
mechanical  means 
in  a single-fluid  cell , 
by  using  platinum, 
or  silver  covered 
with  finely  divided 
platinum,  as  in  the 
Smee  cell,  or  plati- 
nized carbon,  as  in  the  Walker  cell.  It  is  more  effectually 
prevented  in  a two-fluid  cell  by  the  addition  of  a second 
liquid  (the  depolarizing  liquid),  with  which  the  hydrogen 
combines  chemically.  In  the  Grenet  cell,  or  bottle-ceU,  bi- 
chromate of  potash  is  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid  (being 
hence  called  a bichromate  cell)  in  a vessel  of  bottle  form,  and 
the  zinc  and  carbon  are  immersed  in  them  ; the  zinc,  how- 
ever, is  raised  out  of  the  liquid  when  the  cell  is  not  in  use. 
Practically,  the  depolarizing  liquid  is  usually  separated 
from  the  exciting  liquid,  as  in  the  compound  cell.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  is 
the  Daniell  cell,  which 
consists  of  a zinc  plate 
immersed  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  con- 
tained in  a porous  ves- 
sel, outside  of  which 
is  a perforated  copper 
plate  surrounded  by 
a solution  of  copper 
sulphate.  The  action 
is  as  follows ; The  re- 
action between  the 
zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid  | produces  zinc 
sulphate  and  hydro- 
gen; the  latter,  how- 
ever, instead  of  col- 
lecting on  the  copper 
plate,  unites  with 
the  copper  sulphate, 
forming  sulphuric 
acid  and  metallic  cop- 
per. The  former  goes 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  acid  in  the  inner  vessel,  and  the 
latter  is  deposited  on  the  copper  plate.  The  consumption 
of  copper  sulphate  is  made  good  by  a supply  of  crystals 
in  a receptacle  at  the  top.  A modified  form  of  the  Daniell 
cell  is  the  gravity  cell,  in  which  the  porous  vessel  is  done 
away  with,  and  the  two  liquids  are  separated  by  their  spe- 
cific gravities ; the  copper  sulphate  surrounds  the  copper 
plate  at  the  bottom,  and  the  zinc  sulphate  the  zinc  plate  at 
the  top.  This  is  the  form  of  cell  most  used  for  telegraphic 
purposes  in  the  United  States.  Other  forms  of  the  com- 
pound cell  are  the  Grove,  in  which  platinum  and  nitric 


Daniell  Cell. 

Z,  zinc  plate ; P,  porous  vessel ; C, 
copper  plate  ; R,  receptacle  for  crystals 
of  copper  sulphate. 


cell 

acid  take  the  place  of  the  copper  and  copper  sulphate  of 
the  Daniell ; the  Bunsen , which  is  like  the  Grove  except  in 

the  use  of  carbon 
instead  of  plati- 
num ; and  there 
are  many  others. 
The  LeclanchtZ  cell , 
much  used  in  con- 
nection with  elec- 
tric call-bells  (as 
also  with  the  tele- 
phone), consists  of 
a rod  of  zinc  im- 
mersed in  a solu- 
tion of  sal  ammo- 
niac, and  a plate 
of  carbon,  some- 
times, though 
not  necessarily,  in 
a separate  por- 
ous vessel  packed 
about  with  pow- 
dered manganese 
dioxid  and  carbon. 
This  cell  rapidly 
becomes  polar- 
ized, but  if  left  to 
itself  soon  regains 
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solved  the  celebrated  problem  of  parallel  motion.  It  is 
composed  of  two  long  links  of  equal  length,  pivoted  toge- 
ther at  one  end  and  at  the  other  pivoted  to  the  opposite 
angles  of  a rhombus  composed  of  four  equal  and  shorter 
links.  For  use,  the  junction,  A,  of  the  two  long  links  is 
fixed  in  position,  and  an  extra  link,  BC,  is  attached  to  the 
angle  of  the  rhombus  nearest  to  A.  The  other  end,  B,  of 
the  extra  link  is  fixed  in  position,  usually  at  a distance  from 
A equal  to  BC.  In  this  case,  when  BC  turns  about  B as  a 
center,  the  vertex,  E,  of  the  rhombus  most  distant  from  A 
will  describe  a right  line.  The  production  of  this  effect 
by  link- work  alone  had  been  much  sought  after  since  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine.— Principal  cells,  the  cen- 
tral cells  of  the  cardiac  glands  of  the  stomach.  Also  called 
adelomorphous  cells.—  Selenium  cell.  See  resistance  and 
photophone. 

cell  (sel),  v.  t.  [<  cell,  n.~\  To  shut  up  in  a cell; 
place  in  a cell.  [Rare.] 

cella  (sel'a),  n . ; pi.  cellce  (-e).  [L. : see  cell , w.] 
1.  The  room  or  chamber  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of 


Gravity  Cell. 

C,  copper  plate  ; Z,  zinc  plate. 


its  strength,  and  hence  is  especially  valuable  for  inter- 
mittent use  ; it  has  also  the  advantage  that  there  is  no 
waste  of  the  zinc  by  local  action  when  not  in  use.  The 
silver -chlorid  cell , as  devised  by  Be  la  Rue,  consists  of  zinc 
acted  upon  by  sal  ammoniac  and  a rod  of  silver  surround- 
ed by  a cylinder  of  silver  chlorid.  The  Latimer-Clark 
standard  cell  consists  of  zinc  and  pure  mercury  separated 
by  a paste  made  from  sulphates  of  zinc  and  mercury; 
when  suitably  arranged  it  maintains  a very  constant  elec- 
tromotive force,  and  hence  has  been  used  as  a standard. 
9.  A structure  of  wrought  iron,  consisting 
usually  of  four  plates  riveted  to  angle-irons. 
— 10.  A small  frame  or  box  employed  to  hold 
or  inclose  a microscopic  object. — 11.  One  of 
the  water-tight  compartments  into  which  the 
space  between  the  inner  and  outer  shells  of  a 
war-vessel,  or  other  metal  ship,  is  divided. — 
Adelomorphous  cells.  Same  as  principal  cells.— Alar 
cells.  See  alar.  — Amoeboid  cell,  amcebiform  cell,  a 
cell  which  has  no  determinate  form,  or  which  is  capable 
of  executing  amoeboid  movements,  and  so  of  changing  its 
form,  and  even  of  moving  about,  like  an  amoeba.  Cor- 
puscles of  chyle  and  lymph  are  of  this  character ; so  like- 
wise are  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. — Antipo- 
dal cells.  See  antipodal.  — Apical  cell.  See  apical.— 
Beaker-cells.  Same  as  goblet-cells.—  Beale’s  ganglion- 
cells,  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic 
nerve  of  the  frog,  in  which  one  process  is  coiled  spirally 
around  the  other.— Cell  family,  a row  or  group  of  uni- 
cellular plants  which  have  originated  from  a parent  cell 
and  still  remain  attached ; a colony. — Cells  of  Purkinje, 
large  branching  cells  in  the  cerebellar  cortex. — Cell  theo- 
ry, the  doctrine  that  the  bodies  of  all  animals  and  plants 
consist  either  of  a cell  or  of  a number  of  cells  and  their 
products,  and  that  all  cells  proceed  from  cells,  as  expressed 
in  the  phrase  omnis  cellula  e cellula:  a doctrine  fore- 
shadowed by  Kaspar  Friedrich  Wolff,  who  died  in  1794, 
and  by  Karl  Ernst  von  Baer  (born  1792) ; it  was  established 
in  botany  by  Schleiden  in  1838,  and  in  zoology  by  Theodor 
Schwann  about  1839.  Its  complete  form,  including  the 
ovum  as  a simple  cell  also,  is  the  basis  of  the  present  state 
of  the  biological  sciences.—  Chalice-cells.  Same  as  goblet- 
cells.— Collared  cell,  a cell  one  end  of  which  has  a raised 
rim  or  border,  like  a collar,  as  that  of  a collar-bearing  mo- 
nad, or  choanoflagellate  infusorian.  — Condemned  cell. 
See  condemned. — Daughter-cell.  See  mother-cell,  below. 
— Deiters’s  cells,  certain  cells  intimately  connected  with 
the  external  hair-cells  of  the  cochlea ; also,  the  cells  of  the 
neuroglia : sometimes  applied  to  the  large  cells  of  the  an- 
terior cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  give  off  Deiters’s 
processes.  Named  from  Deiters,  a German  anatomist 
(1834-63). — Electrolytic  cell,  a name  sometimes  given  to 
the  vessel  in  which  a liquid  is  placed  for  electrolysis. — 
Flagellate  cell,  a cell  with  only  one  flagellum.— Gob- 
let-cells, columnar  epithelial  cells  in  which  the  fre  end 
is  distended  with  mucin,  so  that  the  cell  presents  the 
form  of  a goblet.  Also  called  chalice-  or  beaker-cells. — 
Granule-cell.  See  granule.—  Gustatory  cells.  See 
gustatory. — Hair-cells,  ill  anat .,  cells  having  on  their 
upper  surfaces  very  fine  hair-like  processes,  lying  on  the 
outer  (external  hair-cells)  or  inner  (internal  hair-cells)  side 
of  the  rods  of  Corti  (which  see,  under  rod). — Indifferent 
cells  or  tissues,  cells  or  tissues  not  differentiated  into 
any  of  the  definite  permanent  forms.— Langerbans*  cell, 
a certain  pecu- 
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Plan  of  the  Parthenon. 

A,  cella  ; B,  opisthodomus  (or  Par- 
thenon) ; C,  pronaos;  D,  epinaos  (or 
opisthodomus) ; E,  site  of  the  statue 
of  Athena. 
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liar  structure 
embedded  in 
the  epithelium, 
in  which  the 
nerve-fibers  ter- 
minate. — Lat- 
ticed cells. 

See  cambiform. 

-Mother-cell, 
a cell  which 
multiplies  it- 
self by  the  divi- 
sion of  its  pro- 
toplasmic con- 
tents and  the 
secretion  of  a 
wall  of  cellulose 
about  each  por- 
tion. The  new 
cells  are  called 
daughter  • cells. 

— Peaucellier  -Ax 

cell,  in  mech.,  .Peaucellier  Cell, 

a plane  linkage  CD,  DE,  EF,  FC,  AF,  AD,  BC,  are  stiff  bars 
discovered  by  jointed  at  A,  C,  D,  E,  F.  A and  B are  Axed  in 
T tout  Pooncp]  position  at  a distance  equal  to  BC,  and  there  is 
Jjieuu  .reaucei-  a pencji  at  As  C turns  about  B,  describing  the 
Her  in  18b4,  arc  cCc\  the  point  E describes  the  right  line 
which  first  *Ee' ; cdcf  and  c'd'e'f1  are  two  positions  of  CDEF. 


an  an- 
oient  Greek  or  Ro- 
man temple  and  con- 
tained the  image  of 
the  deity,  as  distin- 
guished from  the 
additional  rooms, 
porticos,  etc.,  often 
combined  with  the 
cella  to  form  the 
complete  temple. 

The  word  is  now  often 
applied  to  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  tem- 
ples of  other  peoples, 
as  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. Also  cell. 

The  next  class  of  tem- 
ples, called  pseudo-pe- 
ripteral (or  those  in 
which  the  cella  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  after 
part),  are  generally  more 
modern,  certainly  more 
completely  Roman,  than 
these  last.  . . . But  the 
finest  specimen  now  re- 
maining to  us,  the  so- 
called  Slaison  Carrie  at 
Nimes,  which  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  elegant 
temples  of  the  Roman 
world,  owing  probably  a 
great  deal  of  its  beauty 
to  the  taste  of  the  Gre- 
cian colonists  long  set- 
tled in  its  neighborhood.  It  is  hexastyle,  with  11  columns 
in  the  flanks,  3 of  which  stand  free  and  belong  to  the 
portico  ; the  remaining  8 are  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
cella. 

Fergusson,  Hist.  Architecture,  I.  307. 

The  front  of  the  cella  includes  a small  open  peristyle, 
with  two  composite  Corinthian  columns  at  the  entrance, 
making,  with  those  of  the  outer  colonnade,  eighteen 
columns  standing. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  296. 

2.  [NL.]  In  anat.,  hiol.,  and  zodl.,  a cell;  a 
cellula.  [Rare.] — Cella  media,  in  anat.,  the  central 
part  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  from  which  the 
cornua  proceed. 

cell-animal  (sel'an^i-mal),  n.  A cell  as  an  in- 
dividual animal  or  organism;  an  animal  that 
is  a single  cell,  or  a number  of  cells  not  histo- 
logically differentiated. 

cellar1  (sel'ar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  celler , < ME. 
celler , celer,  < OF.  celier,  F.  cellicr  = Pr.  celier 
= Cat.  celler  = Pg.  celleiro  = It.  celliere  = D. 
kelder  = OHG.  chellari , MHGr.  helre,  lceller,  G-. 
heller  = Icel.  hjallari  = Sw.  hallare  = Dan. 
hjcelder,  < L.  cellarium,  a pantry,  prop.  neut.  of 
cellarius,  pertaining  to  a cell,  < cella : see  cell, 
n.  In  the  comp,  saltcellar , q.  v.,  -cellar  is  of 
different  origin.]  1.  A room  under  house  or 
other  building,  either  wholly  or  partly  under 
ground,  not  adapted  for  habitation,  but  for  the 
storage  of  provisions,  wine,  lumber,  fuel,  etc. 
In  some  of  the  overcrowded  parts  of  large  towns,  how- 
ever, cellars  are  converted  into  habitations  for  people  of 
the  poorest  classes. 

By  nygte  sette  it  in  a soft  cleer  eir,  or  ellis  in*  a coold 
seler.  Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  8. 

She’s  brought  them  down  to  yon  cellar, 

She  brought  them  fifty  steps  and  three. 

The  Knight’s  Ghost  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  211). 

2f.  A receptacle  or  case  for  bottles. 

Run  for  the  cellar  of  strong  waters  quickly. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  1. 

His  wife  afterwards  did  take  me  into  my  closet,  and  give 
me  a cellar  of  waters  of  her  own  distilling. 

Pepys,  Diary,  April  1,  1668. 

cellar2  (sel'ar),  a.  [<  L.  cellarius,  pertaining  to 
a cell:  see  cellar^.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a cell ; 
cellular:  as,  cellar  walls.  [Rare.] 
cellar3t,  ><■  See  celure. 
cellarage  (sel'ar-aj),  n.  [<  cellar 1 + -age.']  1. 
The  space  occupied  by  a cellar  or  cellars ; a 
cellar  or  cellars  collectively. 

Come  on  — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage— 
Consent  to  swear.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 


Oellepora 

2.  Room  or  storage  in  a cellar. — 3.  A charge 
for  storage  in  a cellar. 

cellar-book  (sel'ar-buk),  ».  A book  containing 
details  regarding  the  wines  or  other  liquors  re- 
ceived into  and  given  out  from  a wine-cellar ; 
a book  kept  by  a butler  showing  the  general 
state  of  the  wine-cellar. 

Here  he  checked  the  housekeeper’s  account,  and  over- 
hauled the  butler’s  cellar-book.  Thackeray. 

cellarer  (sel'ar-er),  n.  [<  ME.  celerer,  celerere, 

< OF.  celerier,  F.  cellerier  = Pr.  cellarier  = 
OCat.  cellerer  = Sp.  cillerero  = Pg.  cellereiro, 
celleireiro = It.  cellerajo,  celler ario  (ML.  cellarius, 
cellerarius),  < L.  cellararius,  a steward,  butler, 
(.cellarium,  apantry:  see  cellar1.]  1.  An  officer 
in  a monastery  who  has  the  care  of  the  cellar,  or 
the  charge  of  procuring  and  keeping  the  pro- 
visions ; also,  an  officer  in  a chapter  who  has 
the  care  of  the  temporals,  and  particularly  of 
the  distribution  of  bread,  wine,  and  money  to 
canons  on  account  of  their  attendance  in  the 
choir. 

The  cellarer  was  a sly  old  fellow  with  a thin  greybeard, 
and  looked  as  if  he  could  tell  a good  story  of  an  evening 
over  a flagon  of  good  wine. 

R.  Curzon , Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  347. 
2.  Same  as  cellarman. — 3.  One  who  keeps 
wine-  or  spirit-cellars ; a spirit-dealer  or  wine- 
merchant. 

Also  cellarist. 

cellaret  (sel'ar-et),  n.  [<  cellar 1 + dim.  -et.] 
A case  for  holding  bottles  or  decanters,  as  of 
wine,  cordials,  etc.,  sometimes  also  several 
liqueur-glasses. 

cellar-flap  (sel'ar-flap),  n.  A wooden  lifting 
door  covering  the  descent  to  a cellar.  [U.  S.] 
Cellaria  (se-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  L.  cella- 
rius, < cella,  a chamber,  cell : see  cell,  n.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Cellariidw. 
Cellariidse  (sel-a-ri'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,<  Cella- 
ria + -idee.]  A family  of  gymnolasmatous  chi- 
lostomatous  polyzoans,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cellaria.  Also  Cellariadce. 
cellaring  (sel'ar-iug),  «.  [<  cellar1  + -ing1.]  1. 
A range  or  system  of  cellars ; cellarage. 

Ah ! how  blessed  should  I be  to  live  with  you  in  a re- 
tired and  peaceful  cottage,  situated  in  a delightful  sport- 
ing country,  with  attached  and  detached  offices,  roomy 
cellaring,  and  commodious  attics. 

Morton,  Secrets  worth  Knowing,  iii.  4. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  storing  goods  in  cel- 
lars. 

Cellarino  (It.  pron.  chel-la-re'no),  n.  [It.]  In 
the  Roman  or  Renaissance  Tuscan  and  Doric 
orders  of  architecture,  the  neck  or  necking  be- 
neath the  ovolo  of  the  capital. 

Cellarist  (sel'ar-ist),  n.  [<  cellar 1 + - ist .]  Same 
as  cellarer. 

Cellarman  (sel'ar-man), pi.  cellarmen  (-men). 
A person  employed  in  a wine-cellar ; a butler ; 
also,  a spirit-dealer  or  wine-merchant.  Also 
called  cellarer. 

Cellarous  (sel'iir-us),  a.  [<  cellar 1 + -ous.]  Be 
longing  to  or  connected  with  a cellar;  subter. 
ranean;  excavated.  [Rare.] 

Certain  cellarous  steps. 

Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  ix. 

cellar-rat  (sel'ar -rat),  n.  A contemptuous 
name  for  a custom-house  officer  employed  in 
looking  after  the  storage  of  imported  goods. 

There  was  to  be  a standing  army  kept  up  in  time  of  peace : 
custom-house  officers,  tide-waiters,  and  cellar-rats. 

J.  B.  McM aster,  People  of  the  United  States,  I.  461. 

cellar-snail  (sel'ar-snal),  n.  A land-snail, 
Hyalina  cellaria , of  the  family  Vitrinidw  and 
subfamily  Zonitince,  having  a small,  depressed, 
polished  shell : so  called  from  being  found  in 
cellars.  It  is  a European  species  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States,  and  is  common  in  the  Atlan- 
tic seaport  towns. 

cell-capsule  (sel'kap^sul),  n.  A thick  cell-wall 
or  readily  separable  ceil-membrane. 

When  such  membranes  attain  a certain  degree  of  thick- 
ness and  independence  as  regards  the  body  of  the  cell, 
they  are  known  as  cell-capsules. 

Frey,  Histol.  and  Histo-chem.  (trans.),  p.  83. 

celled  (seld),  a.  [<  cell  4-  -ed2.]  Having  a cell 
or  cells;  composed  of  a cell  or  cells;  cellular: 
used  separately  or  in  compounds : as,  a celled 
organ ; on e-celled  ; many -celled. 

Cell-enamel  (sel'e-nam"el),  n.  Cloisonne  en- 
amel. [Rare.] 

Oellepora  (se-lep'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  better  Celli- 
pora,  < NL.  cella,  a cell,  + L.  porus,  a passage : 
see  pore.]  The  typical  genus  of  polyzoans  of 
the  family  Celleporidee,  having  a median  avicu- 
larium  behind  the  posterior  lip  of  the  mouth  of 
the  cell.  Also  Cellipora. 


Celleporidas 

Celleporidas  (sel-e-por'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gellepora  + -idee.]  A family  of  chilostomatous 
polyzoans  witli  zooecia  urceolate,  erect  or  sub- 
erect, irregularly  heaped  together,  and  often 
forming  several  superimposed  layers. 
Celleporina  (sel"e-po-ri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cellepora  + -ina2.]  a guperfamily  group  of 
chilostomatous  polyzoans,  having  the  zocecium 
calcareous,  rhomboid  or  oval,  and  a terminal 
mouth.  It  contains  the  families  Celleporidce 
and  Meteporidee.  Claus. 
celler't,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cellar 1. 
celler2t,  n.  See  celure. 

cellerert  (sel'er-er),  n.  Older  form  of  cellarer. 
celliferous  (se-lif 'e-ras),  a.  [<  NL.  cella,  a 
cell,  + L.  fcrre , = L.  bear1,  + -oits.]  Bearing 
or  producing  cells. 

celllform  (sel'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  cella,  a cell, 


880  Celticism 

laria.  The  polyzoary  is  erect,  jointed,  phytoid,  dichoto-  Celotomy  (se-lot'o-mi),  n.  [=  F.  celotomie  = 
moualy  branched,  with  zooecia  alternate  and  all.facing  the  Sr,  celotnmih  < Or  Kninmuln  < „ t™™ 

aame  way,  the  apertures  large,  oval,  and  membranous  and  5?'  “„w  a tumor, 

thfi  flviplllflrifl  when  nraeont  eoeeilo  nnd  oitbnn  1 1 — * -TOU/LCLm  \ TEUVEIV  I 1/  TQ.IL  I.  fillt,.  I III  sum.  ! 1/7.1 


the  ayicularia,  when  present,  sessile,  and  either  lateral  or 
anterior.  Also  Cellularidce,  Cellulariadce. 

Cellularina  (seFu-la-ri'nii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cellularia,  2,  + - ina 2.]  A superfamily  group  of 
chilostomatous  polyzoans,  having  the  zooscium 


■Topla,  < re/jvEiv  (•/  *rap),  cut.]  In  surg. : (a) 
The  operation  of  cutting  the  constriction  in 
strangulated  hernia.  ( b ) An  operation  former- 
ly employed  for  the  radical  cure  of  inguinal  her- 
nia. (c)  Castration. 


corneous  and  infundibulate.  It  contains  the  celsitudet  (sel'si-tud),  n.  [ME.  celcitude,  < OF, 


families  Niteidce,  Cellulariida),  and  Bicellariidce. 
cellulated  (sel'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  cellula  + -ate2 
+ -ed2.]  Having  a cellular  structure, 
cellule  (sel'ul),  n.  [=  F.  cellule  = It.  cellula,  < 
L.  (NL.)  cellula:  see  cellula.']  A little  cell. 
Specifically — ( a ) In  entorn.,  one  of  the  little  spaces,  sur- 
rounded by  veins,  on  the  wing  of  an  insect,  especially  of 
the  Neuroptera  and  Pseudoneuroptera.  (b)  In  hot.,  one 
of  the  cells  which  constitute  the  areolar  structure  of  a 
moss,  or  of  a leaf  or  similar  vegetable  organ. 


+ L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  but  not  Cellulicol®  (sel-u-lik'6-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


the  morphological  nature  of  a cell. 

Cellipora  (se-lip'o-ra),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  Cel- 
lepora. 

cellist  (chel'ist),  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of 
violoncellist:  often  written  ’cellist. 

Cellite  (sel'It),  n.  [F.  Cellite  = Sp.  Celito,  < 
ML.  Cellitas,  pi.,  < L.  cella , a cell.]  Same  as 
Lollard,  1. 

cell-membrane  (sel'menUbran),  n.  In  Mol., 
the  investing  membrane  or  wall  of  a cell. 

A distinct,  independent  pellicle,  separable  from  the  cell- 
body,  and  known  as  the  cell-membrane. 

Frey , Histol.  and  Histo-ehem.  (trans.),  p.  64. 

cell-mouth  (sel'mouth),  n.  The  oral  opening 
of  a unicellular  animal ; a cytostome. 
cello  (chel'o),  ».  An  abbreviation  of  violoncello: 
often  written  ’cello. 


cel- 


lula, q.  v.,  + L.  colere,  inhabit:  see  cult.]  A 


celsitude  = Sp.  celsitud  = Pg.  celsitude  = It.  celsi- 
tudine,  < L.  celsitudo  (- tudin -),  a lofty  bearing, 
later  a title  equiv.  to  ‘ Highness,’  < celsus,  raised 
high,  lofty,  pp.  of  *cellere,  rise  high,  in  comp. 
excellere,  etc. : s ee  excel,  excelsior.]  1.  Height; 
elevation;  altitude. — 2.  Highness;  excellency: 
sometimes  used  humorously. 

Honor  to  the  . . . and  to  thy  celcitude. 

Court  of  Love,  1.  611. 

In  most  lamentable  forme  complaineth  to  your  . . . cel- 
situde, your  distressed  orators.  Marston,  The  Fawne,  v. 


of  celluliferus : see  celluliferous.]  A systematic 
name  of  the  polyzoans  or  moss-animalcules, 
celluliferous  (sel-u-lif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  ccllu- 
lifire,  < NL.  celluliferus,  < cellula,  q.  v.,  + L. 
ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Bearing  or  producing  little 
cells ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cellu- 
lifera. 

celluline  (sel'u-lin),  n.  and  a.  [<  cellula  + 
-ine2.]  Same  as  cellulose 2. 
cellulitis  (sel-u-ll'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < cellula,  q.  v., 
+ -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  cellular  or 
cell-parasite  (sel'par"a-.sit),  n.  An  extremely  tissue,  especially  in  its  looser  forms, 

minute  parasite  which  lives  within  a single  cell  celluloid  (sel'n-loid),  n.  [<  cellul(ose2)  + -oid.] 

n ' ' *•  ' 1 j >1.  ° A on  ncil-on  o n vvv  n /I  o f on.*.  « oii « — T_ 1 


group  of  spiders,  of  the  order  Pulmonaria,  which  Celsius  thermometer.  Same  as  centigrade  ther- 
torm  their  nests  in  slits  beneath  the  bark  of  mometer  (which  see,  under  centigrade). 
trees,  in  the  cavities  of  stones  and  rocks,  or  in  Celt1,  Kelt  (selt,  kelt),  n.  [F.  Celte  = Sp  Pg 
burrows  in  the  ground.  [Not  in  use.]  It.  Celta,  usually  in  pi.,  < L.  Cella:,  pi.,  sing! 

Cellulifera  (sel-u-lif 'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  * Celta,  < Gr.  K CXvai  (sing.*Kt^r^?),  earlier  K eXroi 


of  the  tissues  of  its  host,  as  a coccidium. 
cell-parasitism  (sePpar^a-si-tizm),  n.  Intra- 
cellular parasitism ; parasitic  life  within  a cell, 
cell-sap  (sel'sap),  n.  Fluid  or  semi-fluid  cell- 
substance  ; fluidic  protoplasm, 
cell-substance  (sel'sub'’ stans),  n.  The  proto-  cellulose1  (sel'u-los),  a.  [<  NL.  as  if  *cellulo- 
plasm  composing  the  body  of  a cell;  cytoplasm  k cellula , q.  v.]  Containing  cells, 
as  distinguished  from  the  nucleus.  cellulose2  (sel'u-los),  n.  and  a.  [<  cellula  + 

cellula  (sel'u-la),  n.;  pi.  cellula  (-le).  [NL.  'ose-]  !•  «•  In  bot->  the  essential  constituent 
use  of  L.  cellula,  a small  storeroom,  dim.  of  °I  the  primary  wall-membrane  of  all  cells,  a 


A substance  made  of  guncotton,  camphor,  and 
some  other  ingredients,  imitating  ivory,  or, 
when  colored,  tortoise-shell,  coral,  amber,  mal- 
achite, etc.  Many  articles,  useful  and  orna- 
mental, are  manufactured  from  it. 


see  cell,  n.]  A little 


cella,  a cell,  storeroom : 

^.cell ; a cellule, 
cellular  (sel'u-lar),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  cellulaire  = 
Sp.  celular  = Pg.  cellular  = It.  cellulare,  < NL. 
cellularis,  < L.  (NL.)  cellula  : see  cellula,  cell.] 
I.  a.  Consisting  of,  con- 
taining, or  resembling 
cells ; pertaining  to  a cell 
or  to  cells:  as,  cellular 
structure;  a cellular  ap- 
pearance. 

A very  good  example  of  such 
a cellular  parenchyma  is  to  be 
found  in  the  substance  known 
as  Rice-paper. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 351. 
Cellular  beam.  See  beam.— 
Cellular  cartilage.  See  car- 
tilage.— Cellular  system,  in 
bot.,  that  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture of  plants  which  is  com- 
posed of  fundamental  cellular 
tissue,  or  parenchyma,  in  distinction  from  the  flbrovascu- 
lar  and  epidermal  systems. — Cellular  theory.  Same  as 
cell  theory  (which  see,  under  cell).— Cellular  tissue  in 

plants,  parenchyma  (which  see).— Cellular  tissue,  cel- 
lular membrane,  in  animals,  areolar  tissue  (which  see, 
under  areolar).  See  cell  and  tissue. 

II.  n.  In  bot.,  a plant  having  no  spiral  ves- 
sels. Lindley. 

Oellulares  (sel-u-la'rez), 


Cellular  Structure. 

Section  of  Leaf  of  the  Apple. 
aa,  epidermal  cells;  b,  pali- 
sade cells;  c,  spongy  paren- 
chyma ; b,  c,  cellular  tissue  of 
the  leaf. 


secretion  from  the  contained  protoplasm,  isom-  celt2 ‘(selt)?’1 celtes, 
erous  with  starch  in  its  composition,  and  al-  — T y • -L  ■ 

lied  to  starch,  sugar,  and  inulin.  it  rarely  or  never 
exists  in  a simple  condition  unmixed  with  coloring  or 
mineral  matters,  etc. ; and  with  age  it  becomes  largely 
transformed  into  lignin,  suberin,  or  mucilage.  Cotton 
and  the  bleached  fiber  of  flax  and  hemp  are  nearly  pure 
cellulose,  and  in  some  filter-paper  it  is  almost  chemically 
pure.  Cellulose  is  remarkable  for  its  insolubility,  being 
dissolved  without  change  only  by  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  oxid  of  copper,  from  which  it  may  be  again  pre- 
cipitated. Under  the  action  of  concentrated  or  boiling 
acids,  or  of  caustic  alkalis,  many  different  products  are 
obtained,  according  to  the  method  of  treatment.  It  is 
changed  to  glucose  by  long  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid ; a substance  resembling  parchment 
is  obtained  by  treating  unsized  paper  with  cold  sulphu- 
ric acid ; strong  nitric  acid,  or  a mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  converts  forms  of  cellulose  into  guncot- 
ton, etc.  In  its  unchanged  condition  it  is  not  colored  by 
iodine  except  usually  with  a faint  yellowish  tint,  which 
becomes  a bright  blue  on  the  addition  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  Cellulose  is  also  said  to  exist  in  the  tunics  of  Ascidia 
and  in  other  invertebrates.— Staxch-cellulose,  the  deli- 
cate skeleton  of  cellulose  which  remains  when  starcli- 
granules  are  dissolved  in  saliva  or  pepsin. 

II.  a.  Formed  of  cellulose, 
cellulosic  (sel-fi-lo'sik),  a.  [<  cellulose 2 + -ic.] 

Of  or  relating  to  cellulose ; produced  by  or  made 
of  cellulose : as,  “ cellulosic  fermentation,”  Nine- 
teenth Century. 


(sing.  *KeXr6g),  a name  at  first  vaguely  applied 
to  a Western  people,  afterward  the  regular  des- 
ignation of  the  Celtic  race.  Origin  unknown; 
perhaps  akin  to  the  equiv.  L.  Galli,  the  ‘Gauls,’ 
and  to  the  Celtic  Gael,  q.  v.  The  W.  Celtiad 
(as  if  ‘a  dweller  in  coverts,’  < celt,  a covert, 
shelter,  < celu,  hide,  conceal,  < L.  celare,  hide: 
see  cell  and  conceal),  a Celt,  Gael.  Ceiltich  and 
Coilltich,  pi.,  Celts,  are  prob.  due  to  the  L.  Ccltw. 
The  reg.  Eng.  spelling  is  Celt  and  the  reg.  Eng. 
pron.  selt ; but  the  spelling  Kelt,  after  G.  Kelt, 
Gr.  KC/.tiu,  W.  Celtiad  (pron.  kel'ti-ad),  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  recent  writers.]  A member  of 
one  of  the  peoples  speaking  languages  akin  to 
those  of  Wales,  Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  Brittany,  and  constituting  a branch 
or  principal  division  of  the  Indo-European  fam- 
ily. Formerly  these  peoples  occupied,  partly  or  wholly, 
France,  Spain,  northern  Italy,  the  western  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  British  islands.  Of  the  remaining  Celtic 
languages  and  peoples  there  are  two  chief  divisions,  viz., 
the  Gadhelic,  comprising  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  the 
’fish,  and  the  Manx,  and  the  Cymric,  comprising  the 
Welsh  ^and  Bretons ; the  Cornish,  of  Cornwall,  related  to 

. . , celt.]  In 

archseol.,  an  implement  or  weapon  widely  used 
among  primitive  and  uncivilized 
races,  and  having  the  general 
form  of  a chisel  or  an  ax-blade. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  name  was 
given  to  the  stone  and  bronze  imple- 
ments of  this  general  shape,  without 
careful  consideration  of  their  proba- 
ble uses.  The  stone  celts  are  all  of  a 
form  more  or  less  closely  resembling 
the  head  of  a hatchet,  differing  only  in 
being  sometimes  flatter  and  with  a 
longer  cutting  edge,  sometimes  of  a 
section  nearly  circular,  pointed  at  one  Celts, 

end,  and  coming  abruptly  to  an  edge 
at  the  other.  The  bronze  celts,  the  forms  of  which  are 
very  varied,  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes : 
First,  chisel-shaped  blades  without  sockets,  but  with  raised 
rims  on  each  side  forming  a pair  of  grooves,  apparent- 
ly intended  to  retain  a wooden  handle  fitted  on  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  length  of  tile  blade ; these  may  be  consid- 
ered as  spades  intended  for  agricultural  labor.  Second, 
chisel-shaped  blades,  having  a deep  socket  at  the  end  op- 
posite the  cutting  edge,  and  usually  fitted  with  a loop  or 
pierced  ear  on  one  side.  Third,  blades,  also  with  a socket, 
but  shorter  and  broader ; these,  which  have  often  been 
called  ax-heads,  are  thought  rather  to  be  ferrules  for  the 
butt-end  of  spear-shafts  and  the  like,  the  edge  enabling 
them  to  be  driven  into  the  ground.  See  amgam,  paal- 
stab,  pot-celt,  and  socket-celt. 


celort,  n.  Same  as  celure. 


n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Celosia  (se-lo'si-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k rfksoc,  bum- 


cellularis  : see  cellular .]  1.  A name  given  by 

A.  P.  de  Candolle  to  that  portion  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  which  consists  of  the  non- 
vascular  cryptogamous  plants,  including  the 
liverworts,  mosses,  lichens,  etc.  [Obsolete.] 

— 2.  All  multicellular  plants,  as  distinguished 
from  non-cellular  or  unicellular  forms. 

Cellularia  (sel-u-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Cuvier), 
nout.  pi.  of  cellularis,  cellular:  see  cellular .] 

1.  In  Cuvier’s  system  of  classification,  the  sec- 
ond family  of  the  Corallifera,  defined  as  having 
each  polyp  adhering  to  a horny  or  calcareous 
cell  with  thin  walls,  and  no  apparent  connec- 
tion with  one  another  except  by  a very  thin 
epidermis  or  by  pores  in  the  walls  of  the  cells. 

[Not  in  use.] — 2.  [Used  as  a singular.]  The  celostomy 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Cellulariidse.  C. 
peachi  is  an  example. 

Cellulariidse  (seFu-la-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Cellularia,  2,  + -idee.]  A family  of  chilosto- 
matous polyzoans,  typified  by  the  genus  Cellu- 


ing,  later  ur/Aog,  dry,  < Kateiv,  burn ; from  the 
burned  appearance  of 
the  flowers  of  some 
species.]  A genus  of 
plants,  of  the  family 
Amarantacese,  for  the 
most  part  tropical. 

The  cockscomb  common  in 
cultivation  is  C.  cristata; 
but  the  cultivated  form  of 
this  plant,  with  a broad 
flattened  stem  and  a ter- 
minal crest,  is  very  unlike 
its  natural  condition,  be- 
ing a monstrosity  formed 
by  the  union  or  fasciation 
of  the  branches. 

(se-los'to- 
mi),  n.  ’[<  Gr.  koiXo- 
orofLia , < Koi?bog,  hollow 
(see  ceil , n .),  + cro/ia , 
the  mouth.]  The  act  of  speaking  with  a hol- 
low voice. 


Cockscomb  ( Celosia  cristata). 


Celtiberian  (sel-ti-be'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Celtiberi  (Gr.  Kefaiftypeg),  the  inhabitants  of 
Celtiberia,  < Celtce,  the  Celts,  + lberi,  the  Ibe- 
rians, the  supposed  original  inhabitants  of 
Spain.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Celtiberia  and  its 
inhabitants,  the  Celtiberi,  an  ancient  people 
of  Spain  formed  by  a union  of  Celts  and  Ibe- 
rians. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  dominant  race  of 
★ancient  Celtiberia,  a region  in  central  Spain. 
Celtic,  Keltic  (sel'-,  kel'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Celticus  (Gr.  KeAr«iif),  < Celta),  Gr.  KeHrai : see 
Celt1.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Celts,  or  to  their 
language:  as,  Celtic  tribes;  Celtic  tongues ; Cel- 
tic customs  ; of  Celtic  origin—  Celtic  monuments, 
see  megalithu;  monuments,  under  megalithic.— Celtic 
pipe,  Seefairy  pipes.— Celtic  pottery.  See  pottery. 

II.  n.  The  language  or  group  of  dialects 
spoken  by  the  Celts,  including  Welsh,  Armoric 
or  Breton,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx. 

Celticism,  Kelticism  (sel'-,  kel'ti-sizm),  n. 

1.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Celts. — 

2.  A Celtic  idiom  or  mode  of  expression. 

Also  Celtism,  Keltism. 


Celticize 

Oelticize,  Kelticize  (sel'-,  kel'ti-s!z), v.  t. ; pret. 

and  pp.  Celtidzed,  Kelticized,  ppr.  Celtieizing, 
Kelticizing.  [<  Celtic,  Keltic,  + -ize.]  To  render 
Celtic. 

The  Norse  element  in  the  upper  end  of  the  island  has 
been  thoroughly  Celtidzed  in  speech  and  social  habits. 

The  American , IX.  101. 

Celtis  (sel'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  celtis,  an  African 
species  of  lotus.]  A genus  of  trees  of  over  60 
species,  of  the  family  Ulmacete,  nearly  related 
to  the  elm,  but  hearing  a small  fleshy  edible 
drupe  instead  of  a winged  samara.  C.  australis, 
the  nettle-tree  or  tree-lotus,  is  a native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  The  principal  American  species  is  C.  occi- 
dental^, the  hackberry.  Several  species  occur  in  northern 
Asia.  See  nettle-tree  and  hackberry. 

Celtish,  Keltish  (sel'-,  kel'tish),  a.  [<  Celt i, 
Kelt,  + -iv/j1.]  Celtic.  [Rare.]' 

Celtism,  Keltism  (sel'-,  kel'tizm),  n.  [<  Celt1, 
Kelt,  + -ism.']  Same  as  Celticism. 

Celtist,  Keltist  (sel'-,  kel'tist),  n.  [<  Celt1,  Kelt, 
+ -ist.]  One  engaged  or  versed  in  the  study  of 
Celtic  language,  literature,  antiquities,  etc. 
Celtomania,  Keltomania  (sel-,  kel-to-ma'- 
ni-a),  n.  [=P.  celtomanie,  < L.  Celtce  (see  Celt1) 
+ mania,  madness.]  A strong  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate the  antiquity  and  importance  of  Cel- 
tic civilization,  language,  and  literature,  and 
to  derive  the  words  of  various  languages  from 
Celtic  originals. 

Celto-Roman  (sePto-ro'man),  a.  Relating  to 
the  mixed  population  of  Celts  and  Romans  in 
southern  and  western  Europe, 
celuret,  celer2t,  celler2t,  «•  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  cellar  (also  cillerie,  cilery,  q.  v.),  < ME.  ce- 
lure, cylure,  seler,  sylure,  < OP.  *celeiire,  < L. 
ccelatura,  ML.  also  celatura  (>  ME.  celature: 
see  celature ) and  celura,  carving  in  relief,  later 
sculptured  or  painted  decoration,  < ccclare,  ML. 
also  celare,  carve  in  relief,  later  of  other  orna- 
mental work,  < caelum,  a chisel,  graver,  < cwdere, 
cut:  connected  with  ceil,  n.  and  v.,  and  ceiling, 
in  which  are  confused  the  notions  of  ornamen- 
tal carving  or  vaulted  work  (ult.  < L.  caelum,  a 
chisel)  and  ornamental  hanging  or  canopy  (ult. 

< L.  caelum,  the  sky):  see  ceil  and  ceiling .]  1. 

Carved  work  in  relief;  sculptured  decoration 
for  the  walls  or  ceiling  of  a room;  wainscot- 
ing. 

Sylure  of  valle  [var.,  of  a walle]  or  of  a nother  thynge, 
celatura,  celamen.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  456. 

2.  A canopy ; a ceiling. 

Vnder  a seler  of  sylke  with  dayntethis  digte. 

Anturs  of  Arthur , st.  27. 

Hur  hede  was  off  aszure, 

With  testur  and  celure , 

With  a brygt  bordure 

Compasyd  ful  clene.  Sir  Degrevant,  1.1474. 

celuredt,  a.  [<  ME.  * celured , sylured;  < celure 
4-  -ed2.]  Ceiled;  canopied, 
cembalist  (sem'ba-list),  n.  [<  cembalo  + -fofc] 
A performer  upon  a cembalo,  usually  a harpsi- 
* chord  or  a pianoforte. 

cembalo  (sem'ba-lo),  n.  [It.,  orig.  a cymbal: 
see  cymbal.']  1.  A musical  instrument  of  the 
harp  family ; a dulcimer.  Formerly  a general  name 
for  many  instruments  having  several  wire  strings  which 
were  struck  with  hammers.  The  term  doubtless  is  de- 
rived from  the  bell-like  tone  thus  produced. 

2.  Such  an  instrument  played  by  means  of  keys 
or  digitals ; a harpsichord,  and,  later,  a piano- 
forte or  organ  keyboard : short  for  clavicembalo. 
cement  (se-ment'  or  sem'ent),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.,  and  later  also  ciment , < ME.  ciment,  cy merit, 
syment , < OF.  ciment , cement,  F.  ciment  = Pr. 
cimen  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  cimento,  cement,  < L.  cce- 
mentum , a rough  stone,  rubble,  clippings  of 
stone,  prop,  contr.  from  * ccedimentum,  < credere , 
cut.  The  noun  is  prop,  pronounced,  as  be- 
ing of  ME.  origin,  sem'ent  (formerly,  in  the 
spelling  ciment,  sim'ent) ; but  the  pron.  se- 
ment',  after  the  verb,  is  now  more  common.] 
1.  Any  composition  which  at  one  temperature 
or  one  degree  of  moisture  is  plastic  and  at  an- 
other is  tenacious.  Cements  are  used  for  uniting  ma- 
terials of  the  same  kind  or  of  different  kinds,  or  for  form- 
ing smooth  and  impervious  surfaces  or  coatings.  The  term 
properly  includes  papier-mach6,  gums,  glues,  mucilages, 
limes,  mortars,  and  a great  number  of  compounds  of  such 
nature  as  to  admit  of  their  assuming,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, sticky,  tenacious,  or  stone-like  consistency.  Cements 
are  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their  use,  as  glass- 
cement,  etc.  The  materials  forming  the  cement  are  mixed 
with  water,  acids,  oils,  etc. , to  a paste,  and  applied  to  the 
surfaces  to  be  joined  together  or  coated,  and  then  dried ; 
or,  either  wet  or  dry,  are  applied  hot,  or  are  applied  and 
then  heated,  when  they  become  hard  and  tenacious.  This 
hardening  is  called  the  “setting”  of  the  cement.  The 
cements  in  use  in  the  arts  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
are  composed  of  a great  variety  of  materials. 

This  hadden  tiles  for  stoons,  and  towgh  cley  for  syment. 

Wyclif,  Gen.  xi.  3. 
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This  scyment,  bryk,  stoon,  cley  togeder  drie, 

And  knytte  into  oon  til  noon  humoure  be  therin. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  156. 
Specifically — 2.  A kind  of  mortar  which  sets 
or  hardens  under  water:  hence  often  called 
hydraulic  cement . It  is,  however,  often  used  in  supe- 
rior masonwork  not  intended  to  be  covered  by  water. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  cement,  Portland  and  natural- 
rock  cement.  Portland  cement  (named  from  its  resem- 
blance in  color  to  Portland  stone)  is  an  artificial  mixture, 
based  on  chemical  analysis,  of  limestone  and  clay,  or  mail 
and  chalk,  shale  and  limestone,  etc.  Natural-rock  cement 
is  made  from  an  argillaceous  limestone  which  has  the 
proper  composition.  In  Europe  cements  are  also  made 
from  volcanic  ashes,  and  are  called  trass  or  pozzuolana. 
Much  of  the  cement  used  in  the  United  States  is  that 
known  as  Rosendale.  See  cement-stone. 

3.  A name  sometimes  given  by  placer  and  hy- 
draulic miners  to  any  rather  firmly  compacted 
mass  of  detrital  auriferous  material.  Usually, 
however,  the  application  of  the  word  is  limited  to  detrital 
material  of  volcanic  origin,  consisting  of  fragmentary  sub- 
stances mixed  with  ashes  and  caused  to  cohere  somewhat 
firmly  by  pressure,  or  by  silicious  or  calcareous  matter. 

4.  In  anat.,  the  cortical  substance  which  forms 
the  outer  crust  of  a tooth  from  the  point  where 
the  enamel  terminates  to  the  apex  of  the  root, 
resembling  bone  in  anatomical  structure  and 
chemical  composition.  Also  called  cementum. 
See  cut  under  tooth. 

As  age  advances,  the  cement  increases  in  thickness,  and 
gives  rise  to  those  bony  growths,  or  exostoses,  so  common 
in  the  teeth  of  the  aged.  H.  Gray,  Anat. 

5.  In zool.,  a substance  which  cements  or  glues, 
as  the  secretion  by  which  a barnacle  adheres. 
— 6.  Figuratively,  bond  of  union;  that  which 
firmly  unites  persons  or  interests. 

Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  cement 
of  all  societies.  Dryden,  Character  of  Polybius. 

Friendship ! mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ! 

Sweet’ner  of  life ! and  solder  of  society. 

Blair , The  Grave,  1.  88. 
7.  A compound  made  of  pitch,  brick-dust, 
plaster  of  Paris,  etc.,  used  by  chasers  and  other 
artificers  to  put  under  their  work  that  it  may 
lie  solid  and  firm,  for  the  better  receiving  of 
the  impression  made  by  the  punches  and  other 
tools.  E.  Phillips,  1706. — Amber  cement,  a solu- 
tion of  hard  copal  in  pure  ether,  of  the  consistency  of  cas- 
tor-oil. E.  H.  Knight.— Armenian  cement.  See  Armeni- 
an.— Bituminous  cement.  See  bituminous. — Cement- 
substance,  the  sparse  intercellular  substance  of  endo- 
thelium which  stains  with  nitrate  of  silver. — Chalcedony 
cement,  a cement  composed  of  one  volume  of  burnt  chal- 
cedony, one  volume  of  lime,  and  two  volumes  of  white 
sand.  It  has  a glaze  like  polished  marble.— Glycerin 
cement,  a cement  made  of  glycerin  and  litharge,  used 
for  metals  and  for  packing  joints.  It  is  useful  for  gal- 
vanoplastic  purposes,  as  it  reproduces  a surface  very  deli- 
cately and  accurately.— Hydraulic  cement.  See  2.— 
Iron  cement,  a cement  used  for  luting  the  sockets  and 
spigots  or  flanges  of  cast-iron  pipes,  and  for  calking  the 
seams  of  steam-boiler  plates.  It  consists  of  sal  ammoniac, 
sulphur,  and  finely  pulverized  castings  or  borings  made 
into  a paste.— Portland  cement,  Roman  cement.  See 
2. — Royal  cementt,  a composition  consisting  of  1 part  of 
sal  ammoniac,  2 parts  of  common  salt,  and  4 parts  of  pot- 
ters’ earth  or  powdered  bricks,  the  whole  moistened  with 
urine,  and  used  in  the  cementation  or  purifying  of  gold. 
E.  Phillips,  1706.— Rubber  cement,  (a)  Clean  caout- 
chouc triturated  with  a small  quantity  of  sulphur  and  dis- 
solved in  benzine  or  some  other  hydrocarbon.  It  is  used 
for  covering  cloth  of  which  hoots,  shoes,  coats,  belting, 
etc.,  are  made.  (6)  A cement  for  securing  rubber  rings 
or  plates  to  metal  or  wood.  It  consists  of  a solution  of 
shellac  in  ten  times  its  own  weight  of  strong  ammonia, 
left  for  a considerable  time  to  soften  without  heat.  Also 
called  caoutchouc  cement.  E.  II.  Knight. 
cement  (se-ment'),  v.  [<  ME.  * cementen  (in 
verbal  n.  cementynge)  = F.  cimenter  = Sp.  Pg. 
dmentar  = It.  ’ cimentare  (cf.  ML.  camentare, 
build);  from  the  noun.]  I.  tram.  1.  To  unite 
by  cement,  as  by  mortar  which  hardens,  or  by 
other  matter  that  produces  cohesion  of  bodies. 

The  3ates,  that  Kyng  Alisandre  leet  make  of  grete  Stones 
and  passynge  huge,  wel  symented  and  made  stronge  for 
the  maystrie.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  268. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  unite  morally  or  socially  in 
close  or  firm  union. 

The  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  1. 

Reverend  sirs, 

Think  on  your  ancient  friendship,  cemented 

With  so  much  blood. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  v.  3. 

No  lovers  in  romance  ever  cemented  a more  instantane- 
ous friendship.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiv. 

Cemented  gravel,  gravel  caused  to  cohere  by  infiltrated 
calcareous  or  siliceous  matter,  or  by  the  effect  of  such  in- 
filtration combined  with  that  of  pressure. 

ii.  intrans.  To  unite  or  become  solid ; unite 
and  cohere. 

They  [the  parts  of  a wound]  will,  if  held  in  close  contact 
for  some  time,  reunite  by  inosculation,  and  cement  like 
one  branch  of  a tree  ingrafted  on  another. 

Sharpe,  Surgery. 

cemental  (se-men'tal),  a.  [<  cement  + -al.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  cement,  as  of  a tooth : as,  ce- 
mental tubes.  Owen . 
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cementation  (sem-en-ta'shon),  n.  [<  cement  4* 
-ation.]  1.  The  act  of  cementing;  the  act  of 
uniting  by  an  adhesive  substance. — 2.  A metal- 
lurgical process  in  which  two  substances  are 
heated  in  contact  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
some  important  chemical  change  in  one  of  them . 
Iron  may  be  carburized  or  decarburized  by  cementation. 
Thus,  bar-iron,  embedded  in  charcoal-powder  and  exposed 
to  a temperature  above  redness,  is  gradually  converted  into 
steel,  and  in  this  way  steel  was  formerly  made  in  large 
quantity.  This  is  carburization  by  cementation.  Again, 
if  cast-iron  be  embedded  in  the  powder  of  red  hematite 
and  kept  for  some  time  at  a red  heat,  it  is  decarburized, 
and  acquires  a considerable  degree  of  malleability.  This 
is  the  method  in  use  for  producing  what  is  known  as  mal- 
leable cast-iipn.  Malleable  iron  is  also  converted  into 
steel  by  keeping  it  immersed  in  molten  pig-iron.  This  is 
a very  ancient  process,  and  is  a kind  of  cementation.  Sil- 
ver is  also  separated  from  gold  by  cementation  with  salt 
and  with  potassium  nitrate.  These  last  methods  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  precious  metals  are  also  very  ancient, 
but  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  See  case-hardening. 

cementation-box  (sem-en-ta'shon-boks),  n. 
The  box  of  wrought-iron  in  which  case-harden- 
ing is  effected.  See  case-hardening. 
cementatory  (se  -men ' ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  cement 
+ - atory .]  Cementing;  having  the  quality  of 
uniting  firmly. 

cement-copper  (se-ment'kop"er),  n.  Copper 
precipitated  from  solution  by  iron, 
cement-duct  (se-ment' dukt),  n.  The  duct  of  a 
cement-gland  of  a cirriped.  Darwin.  See  sec- 
ond cut  under  Balanus. 

cementer  (se-men'ter),  n.  A person  or  thing 
that  cements. 

Language,  the  great  instrument  and  cementer  of  society. 

Locke. 

cement-gland  (se-ment'gland),  n.  The  gland 
which  secretes  the  cement  of  a cirriped.  Dar- 
win. See  cement,  n.,  5. 

cementing-furnace  (se-men ' ting-fer"nas),  n. 
A furnace  used  in  the  process  of  cementation, 
cementing-oven  (se-men'ting-uv/'n),  n.  An 
oven  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  cement- 
ing-furnace. 

cementitious  (sem-en-tish' us),  a.  [<  L.  cce- 
mentitius,  prop,  ccementicius,  pertaining  to  quar- 
ried stones,  < ccementum : see  cement,  n.  ] Per- 
taining to  cement ; having  the  property  of  ce- 
menting; of  the  nature  of  cement. 

A small  quantity  of  lime,  starch,  or  other  cementitious 
substance  is  added.  Sci.  Amer.,  July  19, 1884. 

cement-mill  (se-ment'mil),  n.  A mill  for  crush- 
ing the  stony  concretions  from  which  a form  of 
cement  is  obtained. 

cement-stone  (se-ment' ston),  n.  Any  rock 
which  is  capable  of  furnishing  cement  when 
properly  treated.  Much  of  the  rock  used  in  the  United 
States  for  cement  comes  from  the  uppermost  strata  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  system,  and  the  product  takes  the 
name  of  Rosendale  cement  from  the  town  of  Rosendale  in 
Ulster  county,  New  Yprk,  where  it  is  chiefly  worked.  The 
rock  which  furnishes  cement  is  a more  or  less  impure  lime- 
stone, or  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  sand  and  clay. 
Pure  limestone  will  not  make  a mortar  which  will  set  under 
water;  hut  some  magnesian  limestones  have  hydraulic 
properties.  The  theory  of  the  hydraulicity  of  cement  is 
not  clearly  understood,  although  much  has  been  written 
in  regard  to  it.  Also  cement-rock. 

cementum  (se-men'tum),  n.  [NL.,  prop,  cce- 
mentum : see  cement .]  In  anat.,  same  as  ce- 
ment, 4. 

cemeterial  (sem-e-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  cemetery  + 
- i-al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a cemetery:  as, 

“cemeterial  cells,”  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-Burial, 
iii.  [Rare.] 

Though  we  decline  (says  Dr.  Browne,  in  his  Urne-burial) 
the  religious  Consideration,  yet  in  coemeterial  and  narrow- 
er burying  Places,  to  avoid  Confusion  and  cross  Position, 
a certain  Posture  were  to  be  admitted. 

Bourne’s  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  52. 

cemetery  (sem'e-ter-i),  n. ; pi.  cemeteries  (-iz). 
[Also  formerly  centerie,  centry,  < ME.  * cemetery, 
semetory,  < OP.  cemetiere,  P.  cimetibe  = Pr.  ce- 
menteri  = Sp.  cementerio  = Pg.  cemiterio  = It.  ci- 
meterio,  < LL.  ccemeterium,  ML.  also  cemeterium, 
< Gr.  Kotfiyriiptov,  a sleeping-room,  a sleeping- 
place,  in  eccles.  writers  a cemetery,  < tcot/mv,  put 
to  sleep,  pass,  fall  asleep,  < auadai,  lie  down,  re- 
lated to  L.  quies,  rest : see  quiet.]  A place  set 
apart  for  interment;  a graveyard;  specifically, 
a burial-ground  not  attacked  to  any  church; 
a necropolis:  as,  to  be  interred'  in  a public 
cemetery. 

In  the  holy  grounde  called  the  semetory, 

Uarde  by  the  place  where  kynge  Arthur  was  founde. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  49. 

cenanthy  (se-nan'thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  sm/jr,  empty, 
+ avffoq,  flower.]  In  tot.,  the  entire  suppression 
of  stamens  and  pistils  within  the  perianth, 
cenatical  (se-nat'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  cenaticus  (< 
cena,  dinner,  supper : see  conation)  + -al.]  Re- 
lating to  dinner  or  supper.  [Rare.] 
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cenation,  coenation  (se-na'shon),  to.  [<  L.  ce- 

natio(n-),  < cenare,  pp.  cenatus,  dine,  eat,  < cena 
(alsoimprop.  ccena,  anna),  OL.  caisna = Umbrian 
cesna,  dinner,  supper,  the  principal  meal  of  the 
Romans.  ] The  act  of  dining  or  supping.  Sir 
T.  Browne.  Also  carnation.  [Rare.] 
cenatory  (sen'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  cenatorius,  < 
cenare,  dine : see  cenation.']  Pertaining  to  din- 
ner or  supper.  [Rare.] 

The  Romans  washed,  were  anointed,  and  wore  a cenatory 
garment.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  6. 

cenchri,  n.  Plural  of  cenchrus. 

Cenchrma  (seng-kri'na),  n.  pi.  [^L.,  < Cen- 
chris + - ina 2.J  A group  of  American  venomous 
serpents,  of  the  family  Grotalida;,  taking  name 
from  the  genus  Cenchris. 

Cenchris  (seng'kris),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  seyxpiq,  also 
k eyxpiaq,  tteyxpoq,  neyxpivr/q,  a serpent  with  millet- 
like protuberances,  < tdyxpoq,  a kind  of  millet 
(Holcus  sorghum).]  In  herpet. : (a)  A genus  of 
tropical  American  venomous  serpents,  of  the 
family  Orotalidce.  (b)  [1.  c.]  The  specific  name 
of  some  serpent,  as  a boa.  See  aboma. 
cenchrus  (seng'krus),  n. ; pi.  cenchri  (-kri). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  Kkyxpoq,  a kind  of  millet,  anything 
in  small  grain.]  In  entom.,  one  of  two  small 
(often  white)  points  situated  superiorly  and 
i laterally  on  the  metathorax,  especially  notice- 
able in  certain  saw-flies. 


Cenogsea,  Genogsean.  See  Crnnogm,  Cwno- 

gccan, 

cenogainous,  ccenogamous  (se-nog'a-mus),  a. 
[<  cenogamy,  ccenogamy,  + -ous.]  Pertaining  to 
or  characterized  by  cenogamy. 
cenogamy,  ccenogamy  (se-nog'a-mi),  n.  [< 
Gr.  notvoq,  common,  + yauoc,  marriage.]  The 
state  of  having  husbands  or  wives  in  common ; 
a community  of  husbands  or  wives,  such  as 
exists  among  certain  primitive  tribes, 
cenogonous  (se-nog'o-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  noiviq, 
common,  + yovoq,  generation.]  In  entom.,  a 
term  applied  to  certain  insects  which  are  ovip- 
arous at  one  season  of  the  year  and  ovovivip- 
arous  or  viviparous  at  another,  as  the  Aphides. 
cenosity  (se-nos'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  cccnosita(t-)s, 

< L.  ccenosus,  filthy,  < ctenum,  dirt,  filth.]  Filthi- 
ness. [Rare.] 

cenosphsera  (sen-o-sfe'rii),  n. ; pi.  cenosplicerat 
(-re).  [NL.,<  Gr.  nevdq,  empty,  4-  ctyaipa,  sphere.] 
A protozoan  lattice-sphere  ; the  spherical  skele- 
ton developed  in  certain  radiolarians. 
cenotaph  (sen'o-taf),  n.  [=  F.  cenotaphe  = Sp. 
It.  cenotafio  =Pg.  cenotaphio,  < L.  cenotaphium, 

< Gr.  tievoTatjnov,  an  empty  tomb,  < icevdq,  empty, 
+ rad/oq,  a tomb.]  An  empty  tomb  erected  in 
honor  of  some  deceased  person;  a sepulchral 
monument  erected  to  one  who  is  buried  else- 
where. 


cendalf,  cendalet,  cendelt,  n.  See  sendal. 
cenegildt,  «.  [An  old  law  form,  intended  for 
AS.  *cyngild,  < cyn  (ME.  kin,  rarely  ken),  kin, 
+ gild,  payment : see  kin  and  yield.]  In  old 
law,  an  expiatory  mulct  exacted  from  one  who 
had  killed  another  and  paid  to  the  kindred  of 
the  deceased. 

ceno-1.  [NL.  L.  ceno-,  < Gr.  ntv6 q,  empty.]  An 
element  in  some  compound  words  of  Greek 
origin,  meaning  emptjr,  as  in  cenotaph. 
ceno-2.  [NL.  ceno-,  prop.,  as  LL.,  cceno-,  < Gr. 
icoivdq,  common.]  An  element  in  some  com- 
' pound  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  common, 
as  in  cenobite,  etc.  For  words  not  found  under 
this  form,  see  coeno-. 

ceno-3.  [NL.  ceno-,  ceeno-,  (.  Gr.  tcaivdq,  new, 
fresh,  recent.  The  NL.  spelling  is  prop,  cceno-, 
the  E.  prop,  ceno-.]  An  element  in  some  com- 
pound words  of  Greek  origin,  chiefly  scientific, 
meaning  new,  recent.  For  words  not  found 
under  this  form,  see  ceeno-. 

Oenobita,  Ccenobita  (sen  - o - bi ' ta),  n.  [NL. , 
(prop.  Ceeno-),  < LL.  ccenobita,  a hermit:  see 
cenobite.]  A genus  of  hermit-crabs,  of  the 
family  Paguridm  or  giving  name  to  the  family 
Cenobitidce.  C.  rugosa  is  an  example, 
cenobite,  coenobite  (sen 'o- bit),  n.  [=F.  ce- 
nobite = Sp.  Pg.  It.  cenobita,  < LL.  ccenobita,  < 
ccenobium,  a convent,  monastery,  < Gr.  noivifhov, 
a convent,  neut.  of  notvdfitoq,  living  in  common, 
< Koeviq,  common,  + flioq,  life.]  1.  One  of  a 
religious  order  living  in  a convent  or  in  com- 
munity; a monk:  opposed  to  anchoret  or  her- 
mit (one  who  lives  in  solitude). 

He  pushed  his  quarrels  to  the  death,  yet  prayed 

The  saints  as  fervently  on  bended  knees 

As  ever  shaven  cenobite.  Bryant , Knight’s  Epitaph. 

2.  A social  bee.  Sliuckard. 
cenobitic,  coenobitic  (sen-6-bit'ik),  a.  [<  ceno- 
bite, coenobite , + -ic  ; = F.  cenobitique,  etc.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a cenobite,  or  to  cenobitism. 

The  other  [instance]  is  in  the  cenobitic  life  of  the  first 
Christians  and  apostles  : they  had  all  things  in  common, 
which  was  that  state  of  nature  in  which  men  lived  chari- 
tably and  without  injustice. 

Jer.  Taylor , Great  Exemplar,  Pref.,  p.  15. 

The  second  stage  of  monasticism  was  cenobitic  or  clois- 
ter life,  a substitution  of  the  social  for  the  solitary  form 
of  devotion.  Stilly  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  336. 

2.  Living  in  community,  as  men  belonging  to 
a convent. 

cenobitical,  coenobitical  (sen-o-bit'i-kal),a. 

Same  as  cenobitic. 

Religious  orders,  black  and  gray,  eremitical  and  ceno- 
bitical. Stillingjleet. 

Cenobitidas,  Ccenobitidas  (sen-o-bit'i-de),  n, 
pi.  [NL.  (prop.  Cano-),  < Cenobita,  Ccenobita, 
+ -idcE.]  A family  of  hermit-crabs,  resembling 
the  Paguridae,  but  with  long  antennulaa  and  of 
terrestrial  habits.  It  consists  of  the  genera 
Cenobita  and  Birgus. 

cenobitism,  coenobitism  (sen'6-bi-tizm),  n. 
[<  cenobite,  coenobite,  + -ism.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing a cenobite ; the  principles  or  practices  of 
cenobites.  Hilman. 
cenobium,  n.  See  ccenobium. 
cenobyt  (sen'o-bi),  n.  [<  LL.  ccenobium : see 
cenobite.]  A place  where  persons  live  in  com- 
munity. Sir  G.  Buck. 


A cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  xii.  3. 

Perhaps  this  building  [tomb  of  Zechariah]  should  proper- 
ly be  called  a cenotaph,  as  it  is  perfectly  solid,  and  no  cave 
or  sepulchral  vault  has  been  found  beneath  it. 

J.  Feryusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  356. 

cenotajjhyt  (sen'o-taf-i),  n.  Same  as  cenotaph. 
Cenozoic,  a.  See  Ccenozoic. 
cens  (F.  pron.  sons),  n.  [F.,  < L.  census : see 
censel,  census.]  In  French-Canadian  law,  an  an- 
nual payment  by  a tenant  to  the  seignior  or 
lord,  in  recognition  of  his  superiority. 
cense1!  (sens),  n.  [<  OF.  cens,  cense,  mod.  F.  cens 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  censo,  rent,  rate,  tax,  < L.  census,  a 
registering  and  rating  of  persons  and  property, 
a census,  registered  property,  wealth  : see  cen- 
sus.] 1.  A public  rate  or  tax. 

The  cense  or  rates  of  Christendom  are  raised  since  ten 
times,  yea,  twenty  times  told.  Bacon. 

2.  A census ; an  enumeration. 

The  number  of  graffs  which  sprung  at  one  time  in  and 
about  her  walls,  in  a famous  cense  that  was  made,  amount- 
ed to  above  three  millions. 

Howell , Dodona’s  Grove  (ed.  1640),  p.  73. 

3.  Condition  as  to  property ; rank. 

A man  whose  state  and  cense  . . . you  are  familiar  with. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
cense2  (sens),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  censed,  ppr.  cens- 
ing. [<  ME.  censen,  sensen,  by  apheresis  for 
encensen,  incense:  see  incense 2,  v.]  I.  trans. 
To  perfume  with  odors  from  burning  gums  and 
spices  ; burn  incense  before  or  about. 

Cenringe  the  wives  of  the  parish  faste. 

Chaucer , Miller’s  Tale,  1.  155. 

The  Salii  sing,  and  cense  his  altars  round.  Dryden. 

II.  intrans . To  burn  incense. 

Where  the  devil  is  resident,  that  he  may  prevail,  up 
with  all  superstition  and  idolatry, — censing,  painting  of 
images,  candles,  palms,  ashes,  holy  water,  and  new  ser- 
vice of  men’s  inventing ; as  though  man  could  invent  a 
better  way  to  honour  God  with,  than  God  himself  hath  ap- 


pointed. 

He  censeth : the 
boy  strews  flowers. 

B.  Jonson,  Every 

[Man  out  of  his 
[Humour,  ii.  2. 

cense2t  (sens),  n. 
.[<  ME.  cense, 
cens,  by  apher- 
esis  for  encense, 
incense : see  in- 
cense2, n.]  In- 
cense. 

The  smel  of  thi 
clothingus  as  the 
smel  of  cens. 

Wyclif,  Cant.  iv. 

[11  (Oxf.). 

cense-moneyt 

(sens'mun/,i),re. 
Money  paid  as 
tax.  See  cen- 
sure, to.,  5. 

censer1  (sen  '- 
ser),  to.  [<  ME. 
censer,  senser,  by 
apheresis  for  en- 
censer,  < OF.  en- 
censer,  encensier 
— Sp.  incensario 


Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 


Censer.  13th  century.  (From  Vi.llet-le- 
Due’s  “ Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran^ais.” ) 


= It.  incensierc,  < ML.  incensarium  (also  inceiir- 
sorium , > F.  encensoir),<.  incensare , burn  incense: 
see  incense 2,  and  cf.  cense2.]  1.  A vessel  in 
which  incense  is  burned  before  an  altar,  cen- 
sers are  now  usually  made  of  metal  in  the  shape  of  a cup 
with  a perforated  cover,  and  contain  burning  charcoal  or 
other  material  capable  of  producing  sufficient  heat  to  bum 
the  fragrant  gums  used  as  incense.  The  censer  is  swung 
in  the  hand  by  chains.  In  ancient  Roman  usage  incense 
was  carried  to  the  altar  in  a square  box  called  an  acerra , 
from  which  it  was  taken  and  sprinkled  on  the  flame.  A 
similar  practice  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  The  eccle- 
siastical term  for  a censer  is  thurible.  The  only  . distinct 
biblical  precepts  regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found 
in  Num.  iv.  14  and  Lev.  xvi.  12.  According  to  Bingham, 
neither  incense  nor  censers  were  used  in  the  Christian 
church  during  the  first  three  centuries.  They  are  now 
used  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and  in  some  Anglican  and 
other  churches. 

Ther  be  also  iij  grett  Sensurys  of  gold  as  hye  as  the 
Clialys  ys.  Torkington , Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  11. 

Antonius  gave  piety  in  his  money,  like  a lady  with  a 
censer  before  an  altar.  Peacham,  Compleat  Gentleman. 

Like  two  streams  of  incense  free 

From  one  censer , in  one  shrine. 

Tennyson , Eleanore. 
2f.  A fire-pan  in  which  perfumes  were  burned 
to  sweeten  the  atmosphere,  having  its  lid  per- 
forated, and  sometimes  decorated  with  figures 
and  designs  in  open-work. 

And  other  two  after  hem  with  sencers  soone, 

Set  with  riche  stones ; and  a viole  of  sence. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 

censer2f  (sen'ser),  n.  [<  censed  + -er^.]  One  who 
formerly  paid  cense-money.  See  censure , n.f  5. 
censionf  (sen'shon),  n.  [<  L.  censio(n-),  < cen- 
sere , value,  tax:  see  census .]  A rate,  tax,  or 
assessment.  Bp.  Hall. 

censitaire  (F.  pron.  son-si-tar'),  n.  [F.,  a copy- 
holder,  < ML.  *ccnsitarius , < L.  census , tax:  see 
cens , cense1,  census.]  In  French-Canadian  law , 
a tenant  holding  under  a seignior  by  virtue  of 
payment  of  cens. 

censo  (Sp.  pron.  then'so),  n.  [Sp. : see  cense1.] 
In  Spanish- American  law , a ground-rent;  an 
annuity  charged  upon  specific  property;  the 
right  to  a periodical  payment  out  of  a particu- 
lar fund  or  estate. 

censor  (sen'sor),  n.  [L.  (>  Gr.  n-group),  a Ro- 
man magistrate,  a rigid  judge  of  morals,  < ccn- 
sere , pp.  census,  tax,  assess,  value,  judge,  con- 
sider, etc.]  1.  One  of  two  superior  magistrates 
of  ancient  Rome,  who  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifth  century  B.  c.  succeeded  to  certain  powers 
which  had  before  been  exercised  by  the  consuls. 
Their  functions  included— (a)  the  keeping  of  a register 
(census)  of  all  Roman  citizens,  with  the  amount  of  their 
property,  for  the  ends  of  taxation,  and  for  the  classification 
of  the  citizens  according  to  their  possessions,  from  the  rank 
of  senator  down;  (b)  the  disciplinary  control  of  manners 
and  morals,  in  which  their  power  was  absolute,  both  in 
sumptuary  matters  and  in  the  degradation  of  any  citizen 
from  his  proper  class  for  reasons  affecting  the  moral  or 
material  welfare  of  the  state,  or  in  the  imposition  of  fines 
at  will  upon  those  deemed  by  them  to  be  offenders ; (c) 
the  practical  administration  of  the  public  finances,  in- 
cluding the  control  under  the  senate  of  both  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  the  determining  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  state  other  than  fixed  charges,  the  letting  of  public 
contracts,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  public  works.  The 
magistracy  of  the  censors  was  interrupted  at  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  under  Augustus  and  succeeding  empe- 
rors was  reestablished  at  various  times,  but  with  greatly 
diminished  powers. 

2.  An  officer  empowered  to  examine  manu- 
scripts, books,  pamphlets,  plays,  etc.,  intended 
for  publication  or  public  performance,  in  order 
to  see  that  they  contain  nothing  heretical,  im- 
moral, or  subversive  of  the  established  order  of 
government.  See  censorship.  Formerly  called 
licenser. 

The  oldest  mandate  for  appointing  a book  censor  is,  as 
far  as  I know  at  present,  that  issued  by  Berthold,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  in  the  year  1486. 

Beckmann,  quoted  in  Introd.  to  Hales’s  ed.  of  Milton’s 
[Areopagitica,  p.  xvii. 

3.  One  who  censures,  blames,  or  reproves ; one 
addicted  to  censure  or  faultfinding ; one  who 
assumes  the  functions  of  a critic. 

Ill-natur’d  censors  of  the  present  age.  Roscommon. 

Let  me  tell  my  youthful  censor  that  the  necessities  of 
that  time  required  something  very  different  from  what 
others  then  suggested.  Burke. 

4.  (a)  In  old  universities,  the  title  of  certain 
masters  chosen  by  the  nations  to  visit  the  col- 
leges and  reform  the  administration,  discipline, 
and  instruction,  (b)  In  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, a college  officer  whose  duties  are  similar 
to  those  of  dean ; at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
one  of  two  fellows  having  similar  functions, 
called  senior  and  junior  censor. — 5.  In  China, 
one  of  a body  of  officials  stationed  at  Peking, 
under  the  presidency  of  a Chinese  and  a Man- 
ehu,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspect- 
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ing  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and,  if  need  be, 
of  censuring  any  of  the  officials,  and  even  the 
emperor  himself,  for  any  act  which  they  con- 
sider illegal,  extravagant,  or  unjust.  They  are 
called  the  “eyes  and  ears”  of  the  emperor. — 
Council  of  censors,  a council  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania  from  1776  to  1790,  and  by  that 
of  Vermont  from  1790  to  1870,  to  be  elected  once  in  seven 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of 
State  officers  and  into  violations  of  the  Constitution. 

censorate  (sen'sor-at),  n.  [<  censor  + -ate3.]  A 
body  of  censors ; specifically,  in  China,  the  col- 
lege of  censors  stationed  at  Peking.  See  cen- 
sor, 5. 

censorial  (sen-so'ri-al),  a.  [<  censor  + -idl;  = 
P . censorial .]  1 . Belonging  to  a censor,  or  to 
the  correction  of  public  morals : as,  the  censo- 
rial office  in  ancient  Rome. 

The  authority  of  the  Senate,  the  dignity  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  in  general, 
were  guarded,  and  in  a great  measure  preserved,  by  the 
integrity  and  strict  exercise  of  the  censorial  power. 

J.  Adams , Works,  IV.  535. 
2.  Full  of  censure;  censorious;  severe:  as, 
“censorial  declamation,”  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry,  iv.  6.  [Rare.] 

censorian  (sen-so'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  cen- 
soring (<  censor,  censor)  + -an.']  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a censor ; censorial. 

The  censorian  power.  Bacon,  Hist.  Heu.  VII.,  p.  64. 

II.  n.  A censor;  a critic. 

But  thus  it  is  when  petty  priscians 
Will  needs  step  up  to  be  censorians. 

Mar8ton,  Satires,  iv. 
censorious  (sen-so'ri-us),  a . [<  L.  censorius , 
pertaining  to  a censor,  < censor : see  censor.'] 

1.  Addicted  to  censure;  apt  to  blame  or  con- 
demn ; severe  in  commenting  on  others  or  on 
their  actions,  manners,  writings,  etc. ; captious ; 
carping : as,  a censorious  critic. 

A dogmatical  spirit  inclines  a man  to  be  censorious  of 
his  neighbours.  Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

2.  Implying  or  expressing  censure : as,  cen- 
sorious remarks. 

My  imperfections,  which  haue  no  helpe  but  the  shrine 
of  your  glorious  Name  to  be  sheltered  from  censorious 
condemnation.  Capt.  J ohn  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  58. 
= Syn.  Hypercritical,  faultfinding,  carping,  captious. 

censoriously  (sen-so'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a cen- 
sorious manner. 

It  is  often  said,  censoriously,  to  be  a great  advantage 
possessed  by  the  clergy,  that  no  one  can  answer  them. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Bight,  p.  152. 

censoriousness  (sen-so'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  censorious  or  faultfinding ; disposi- 
tion to  blame  or  condemn ; the  habit  of  censur- 
ing or  severely  criticizing. 

Censoriousness  and  sinister  interpretation  of  things,  all 
cross  and  distasteful  humours,  render  the  conversation 
of  men  grievous  and  uneasy.  Tillotson. 

censorship  (sen'sor-ship),  n.  [<  censor  + -ship.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a censor;  the  time 

during  which  a censor  holds  his  office Censor- 

ship  Of  the  press,  a regulation  which  formerly  prevailed 
in  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  still  in  force  in  some, 
according  to  which  manuscripts,  printed  books,  pamphlets, 
plays,  and  newspapers  are  examined  by  officials,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  are  empow- 
ered to  prevent  publication  or  suppress  any  parts  of  the 
text  if  they  find  anything  in  such  books  or  writings  ob- 
noxious to  the  prevailing  political  or  religious  system.  A 
general  censorship  of  the  press  was  established  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  as  early  as  1515,  and  is  still  enforced  so 
far  as  its  authority  extends.  In  England  there  were  “licens- 
ers ” of  books,  who  were  for  the  most  part  bishops ; a gen- 
eral system  of  censorship,  established  by  a decree  of  the 
Star  Chamber  in  1637,  remained  in  force  during  the  civil  war, 
and  was  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1643.  Against 
this  act  Milton  protested  in  his  “ Areopagitica  : a speech 
for  the  liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.”  “The  censorship, 
or  license  system,  was  abolished  in  England  in  1694.  In 
France  a general  censorship  of  the  press  existed  from  the 
introduction  of  printing  till  1789,  when  it  was  abolished ; 
and  it  has  since  been  several  times  restored  with  various 
ameliorations  and  again  abolished,  finally  in  1830,  though 
a modified  censorship  of  newspapers  was  afterward  estab- 
lished and  still  exists.  In  Russia  there  is  a very  rigid 
censorship  of  the  press.  In  Spain  the  censorship  was 
abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  1837.  In  Germany,  after 
great  vicissitudes,  the  censorship  has  remained  abolished 
since  1848.  There  is  no  authoritative  censorship  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  or  Belgium,  but 
penalties  are  imposed  upon  those  who  offend  through  the 
press.  In  the  United  States  the  press  is,  and  always  has 
been,  absolutely  free  from  any  form  of  political  or  ecclesi- 
astical censorship. 

censualt  (sen'sho-al),  a.  [=  F.  censuel  = Sp. 
censual  = Pg.  censual  = It.  censuale,  < L.  censu- 
alis,  (.  census,  census.]  Relating  to  or  contain- 
ing a census. 

A censual  roll  or  book. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Int.  to  Hist.  Eng.,  ii.  574(OrdMS.). 

censurable  (sen'shor-a-bl),  a.  [<  censure,  v., 
+ -able.]  Deserving  censure;  blamable;  cul- 
pable ; reprehensible : as,  a censurable  person ; 
censurable  conduct  or  writings. 
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censurableness  (sen'shor-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  censurable  or  blam- 
able ; fitness  to  be  censured. 

This,  and  divers  others,  are  alike  in  their  censurableness 
by  the  unskilful,  be  it  divinity,  physic,  poetry,  etc. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  493. 

censnrably  (sen'shor-ar-bli),  adv.  In  a censur- 
able manner ; in  a maimer  worthy  of  blame, 
censuralt  (sen'shor-al),  a.  [<  censure,  n.,  5,  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a cense,  valuation, 
or  assessment : as,  a censural  hook  or  roll.  E. 
Phillips,  1706. 

censure  (sen'shor),  n.  [=  F.  censure  = Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  censura  = D.  censuur  = (}.  Dan.  Sw. 
censur,  < L.  censura,  the  office  of  a censor,  a 
judgment,  opinion,  a severe  judgment,  in  ML. 
also  tax,  assessment,  < censere,  judge,  etc. : see 
censor,  and  of.  cense1.]  If.  Judgment ; opinion. 
Take  each  man’s  censure , but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Shak .,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Your  charitable  censures  I beseech. 

Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  i.  2. 
This  work  and  myself  I humbly  present  to  your  approved 
censure,  it  being  the  utmost  of  my  wishes  to  have  your 
honourable  self  my  weighty  and  perspicuous  comment. 

Webster,  Ded.  to  Duchess  of  Malfi. 
2t.  Judicial  sentence;  formal  condemnation. 

To  you,  lord  governor, 

Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain ; 

The  time,  the  place,  the  torture. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

3.  Eccles a penalty  imposed  upon  an  offender. 
It  may  consist  in  public  rebuke  or  in  temporary  or  perma- 
nent suspension  from  communion  or  from  office.  See  dis- 
cipline. 

The  time  being  expired  that  Mr.  John  Lyford’s  censure 
was  to  take  place,  he  was  so  far  from  answering  their 
hopes  by  amendment,  as  he  had  doubled  his  evil. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  122. 

4.  The  act  of  criticizing,  especially  of  finding 
fault ; criticism ; expression  of  blame  or  disap- 
probation; faultfinding;  condemnation;  ani- 
madversion. 

What  ever  the  actions  of  Princes  are,  they  are  liable  to 
the  censures  of  the  people. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  vii.  (1670). 
To  ’scape  my  censure,  not  expect  my  praise. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  ii.  113. 
In  minds  unstrengthened  by  right  culture  there  is  a 
perverse  belief  that  they  can  only  raise  themselves  by 
lowering  whatever  stands  beside  them.  Therefore,  when 
all  the  world  turned  critical  before  the  schoolmaster  was 
well  abroad,  censure,  that  simply  meant  expression  of 
opinion,  with  a sense  even  of  some  admitted  value  to  be 
ascertained,  came  to  mean  chiefly  or  only  condemnation. 

J.  Morley. 

5f.  A custom  which  formerly  prevailed  in  sev- 
eral manors  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, by  which  all  the  inhabitants  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  were  summoned  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  pay  eleven  pence 
per  poll,  and  a penny  a year  ever  after  as  cense- 
money  or  common  fine.  The  persons  thus 
sworn  were  called  censers . E.  Phillips , 1706. — 
Absolution  from  censures.  See  absolution. =Syn.  4. 
Admonition,  Monition , etc.  (see  admonition),  stricture, 
reprobation,  disapproval,  reflection,  dispraise,  reproval. 

censure  (sen'shor),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  censured , 
ppr.  censuring.  *[<  censure , n.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
estimate;  reckon;  regard;  consider. 

Should  I say  more,  you  well  might  censure  me 
(What  yet  I never  was)  a flatterer. 

Fletcher  {and  another ),  Elder  Brother,  i.  2. 
But  Scalinger  censureth  our  Sibyls  to  be  counterfeit. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  41. 

2f.  To  judge;  adjudge;  pass  judgment  on ; sen- 
tence. 

Censure  me  in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your  senses,  that 
you  may  the  better  judge.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2. 

Quoth  Roberto,  I tooke  you  rather  for  a Gentleman  of 
great  liuing,  for  if  by  outward  habite  men  should  be  cen- 
sured, I tell  you,  you  would  bee  taken  for  a substantiall 
man.  Greene,  Groats-worth  of  Wit. 

Some  were  censured  to  the  whipping  post,  some  burned 
in  the  hand,  but  two  were  condemned  to  die. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  II.  154. 

3.  Eccles .,  to  discipline  by  public  rebuke,  etc. 
See  censure , n.,  3. — 4.  To  criticize,  especially  ad- 
versely ; find  fault  with  and  condemn ; blame ; 
express  disapprobation  of : as,  to  censure  a man, 
or  his  manners  or  conduct ; to  censure  a book. 

Shee  is  a maine  derider  to  her  capacitie  of  those  that  are 
not  her  Preachers,  and  censures  all  Sermons  but  bad  ones. 
Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Shee  Precise  Hypocrite. 
We  laugh  at  vanity  oftener  than  we  censure  pride. 

Buckminster. 

Clarendon  censures  the  continental  governments  with 
great  bitterness  for  not  interfering  in  our  internal  dis- 
sensions. Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

= Syn.  4.  Reprove,  Rebuke , Reprimand,  Censure , Remon- 
strate with,  Expostulate  with,  Reproach,  chide,  reprehend, 
take  to  task,  rate,  berate,  scold,  upbraid,  lecture.  To  re- 
prove is  to  admonish  with  disapprobation.  To  rebuke  is 
to  reprove  strongly  or  sharply.  To  reprimand  is  to  reprove 


cent. 

officially ; it  is  the  act  of  one  having  authority.  To  censure 
is  to  express  an  unfavorable  opinion ; it  is  less  personal 
than  the  previous  terms.  Remonstrate  with  and  expostu- 
late with  are  more  argumentative  and  imply  more  of  ad- 
vice than  either  reprove  or  censure ; they  also  apply  only 
to  acts  now  taking  place  or  about  to  take  place,  while  cen- 
sure applies  only  to  what  is  past.  To  reproach  a person  is 
to  lay  blame  upon  him  in  direct  address,  and  with  feeling, 
to  endeavor  to  shame  him  with  what  he  has  done.  The 
words  advance  in  the  degree  of  likelihood  that  the  person 
reproved,  etc.,  does  not  admit  the  fault  for  which  he  is 
taken  to  task.  See  the  distinction  of  corresponding  nouns 
under  admonition. 

n.t  intrans.  To  pass  an  opinion,  especially  a 
severe  opinion ; judge : followed  by  of  or  on. 

Amongst  the  rest  that  censured  of  her  curious  fauours, 
there  was  one  Signor  Bernardo. 

Greene,  Never  too  Late  (Dyce  ed.),  Int.,  p.  xxi. 

’Tis  a passing  shame, 

That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I am, 

Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  2. 
censurer  (sen'shor-er),  n.  One  who  censures. 

A statesman,  who  is  possessed  of  real  merit,  should  look 
upon  his  political  censurers  with  the  same  neglect  that  a 
^good  writer  regards  his  critics.  Addison. 

census  (sen'sus),  n.  [L.,  a registering  and 
rating  of  persons  and  property,  a census,  a cen- 
sor’s list,  registered  property,  wealth,  < censere, 
tax,  rate,  assess.  Cf.  cense1.]  1.  In  Bom.  an- 
tiq. : (a)  A registered  statement  of  the  particu- 
lars of  a citizen’s  property  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation.  ( b ) An  enumeration  and  register  of 
the  Roman  citizens  in  their  appropriate  classes, 
with  ref erenee  to  tribe,  family,  children,  slaves, 
freedmen,  etc.  (c)  The  drawing  up  of  such  a 
register.  See  censor,  1. — 2.  In  modem  times, 
an  official  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a state  or  country,  with  details  of  sex  and  age, 
family,  occupation,  possessions,  etc.  A census 
has  been  taken  by  the  United  States  once  in  ten  years,  be- 
ginning with  1790 ; and  many  of  the  States  take  an  inter- 
mediate census.  The  first  actual  enumeration  of  the  peo- 
ples of  England  and  Scotland  was  made  in  1801.  Since 
then  a census,  including  Ireland,  has  been  taken  every  ten 
years.  In  some  countries  a census  is  taken  at  intervals  of 
three,  five,  or  six  years. 

By  the  first  census , taken  in  1790 — three  years  after  the 
call  — the  population  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
3,394,563.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  170. 

census-paper  (sen'sus-pa/'per),  n.  A schedule 
or  form  left  with  the  head  of  each  household  on 
an  occasion  of  taking  the  census,  to  he  filled 
up  with  the  names,  ages,  occupations,  etc.,  of 
all  the  members  of  the  household,  and  to  be 
given  up  to  the  enumerators  on  the  statutory 
*day. 

cent  (sent),  n.  [<  ME.  cent,  < OF.  cent,  F.  cent 
= Sp.  ciento  = Pg.  It.  cento,  < L.  centum  — AS. 
liund,  hund-red,  E.  hund-red,  q.  v.]  If.  A hun- 
dred. 

And  broght  with  hem  many  stout  cent 

Of  greet  lordynges.  Octavian , 1.  1463. 

2.  [Cf.  centavo,  centime.]  The  hundredth  part 
of  a dollar,  a rupee,  or  a florin ; especially,  in 
the  United  States,  a coin  of  copper,  or  copper 

and  nickel, 
whose  value  is 
the  hundredth 
part  of  a dol- 
lar, or  about 
the  same  as  an 
English  half- 
penny. other 
dollars  are  divid- 
ed in  the  same 
way,  as  the  Span- 
ish dollar,  duro,  or  piastre,  though  not  in  Spain ; also,  the 
Dutch  fiorin  and  the  East  Indian  rupee  in  Ceylon  and  the 
Mauritius.  Abbreviated  c.  or  ct. 

3+.  An  old  superficial  measure  of  Belgium, 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  bonnier.  Simmons. — 
4t.  An  old  game  at  cards : so  called  “because 
100  was  the  game”  ( Nares ).  Also  spelled  sant 
and  Sdint. — Bar  cent,  in  the  early  federal  coinage  of  the 
United  States,  a cent  the  reverse  of  which  was  simply 


United  States  Cent,  size  of  the  original. 


Link  Cent,  size  of  the  original. 

marked  with  horizontal  bars.— Link  cent,  a cent  coined 
by  the  United  States  in  1793,  the  reverse  of  which  bore  a 
^.circular  device  of  a chain  of  thirteen  links, 
cent.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  centum,  a hun- 
dred: used  in  per  cent,  for  per  centum  (in  or  by 
the  hundred) : as,  interest  at  10  per  cent. ; fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  population. 


centage 
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centage  (sen'taj),  n.  [<  cent  + -age.  Cf.  per- 
centage.'] Bate  by  tbe  cent  or  hundred;  per- 
centage. [Bare.] 

cental  (sen'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  centum,  = E. 
hundred,  + -al.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  a hundred ; reckoning  or  proceeding 
by  the  hundred. 

II.  n.  A weight  of  100  pounds  avoirdupois, 
used  at  Liverpool  for  corn,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent adopted  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Great  Britain. 

centaur  (sen'tar),  n . [<  L.  ccntaurus,  < Gr.  kev- 
ravpog ; of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  In  Gr.myth., 
a monster,  half  man  and  half  horse,  descended 
from  Ixion  and  Nephele,  the  cloud.  The  myth  is 

probably  of  Eastern 
origin.  The  cen- 
taurs, supposed  to 
have  inhabited 
Thessaly,  were  rude 
and  savage  beings, 
embodying  the  de- 
structive and  un- 
governable forces 
of  nature.  Chiron, 
the  wise  instructor 
of  Achilles,  and 
Pholus,  the  friend 
of  Hercules,  were 
beneficent  cen- 
taurs. In  art  the 
centaur  was  origi- 
nally represented  as 
a complete  man,  to 
whose  body  were 
attached,  behind, 
the  barrel  and  hincl 
quarters  of  a horse ; 
later  this  ungainly 
combination  was 
abandoned,  and 
was  universally  re- 
Centaur.— Museo  Capitolino,  Rome.  placed  by  the  form 
in  which  the  human 
body  to  the  waist  took  the  place  of  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  horse.  Examples  of  the  primitive  type  of  centaur 
survive  on  archaic  painted  vases,  in  a few  small  bronzes, 
terra-cottas,  etc.,  among  the  reliefs  from  the  temple  of 
Assos,  and  in  certain  wall-paintings. 

Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 

To  make  this  banquet,  which  I wish  may  prove 

More  stern  and  bloody  than  the  Centaurs'  feast. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  2. 


star,  is  about  as  bright  as  Betelgeuse,  and  is  reckoned  the 
eleventh  in  the  heavens  in  order  of  brightness.  These 
two  stars  are  situated  near  each  other  on  the  parallel  of 


The  Constellation  Centaurus. 


60°  south,  a little  east  of  the  Southern  Cross.  Centaurus 
has,  besides,  two  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  and  seven 
*of  the  third,  and  is  a splendid  constellation. 

centaury  (sen'ta-ri),  n.  [<  ME.  centaurie,  cen- 
tury, < L.  centauria : see  Ccntaurea .]  The  pop- 
ular name  of  various  plants,  chiefly  of  the 
knapweed,  Centaur ea  nigra.  The  greater  centau^ 
of  the  old  herbals  was  a gentianaceous  plant,  Blackstonia 
perfoliata,  and  the  lesser  centaury  was  Centaurion  Cen - 
taurium.  In  the  United  States  the  name  is  given  to 
^.species  of  the  genus  Sabbatia. 

centavo  (Sp.  pron.  than-ta'vo),  n.  [Sp.,  < L. 
centum,  a hundred : see  hundred.']  A cent,  or 
hundredth  part  of  a dollar  or  peso,  in  Chile, 
Paraguay,  Venezuela,  Manila,  etc. 
centen  (then-tan'),  n.  [Sp.  centen,  < L.  cen- 
teni,  pi.,  a hundred  each:  see  centenary.]  A 
Spanish  gold  coin,  the  doblon  de  Isabella,  first 
struck  in  1854,  and  worth  $5.30  in  United 
States  currency. 

centenaar  (sen'te-nar),  n.  [IX,  = G.  Dan.  Sw. 
centner,  < L.  centenarius,  of  a hundred : see  cen- 
tenary, centner,  and  cf.  cantar  and  quintal,  all 
ult.  identical.]  The  Amsterdam  hundredweight 
or  quintal,  equal  to  109  pounds  avoirdupois. 
See  centner. 


2.  [cap.]  The  constellation  Centaurus. — 3.  In 
her.  See  sagittary. 

Centaurea  (sen-td're-a),  n.  [NL.,  < ML.  cen- 
tauria, for  L.  centaureum , -ion,  < Gr.  Kevravpeiov, 
-lov,  centaury,  < khravpog,  centaur : its  medici- 
nal properties  were  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  centaur  Chiron.]  1.  A large 
genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Asteraceee,  allied 
to  the  thistles.  The  species  are  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  single  heads,  all  the 
florets  of  which  are  tubular.  They  are  found  in  Europe, 
western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  with  a single  species 
in  the  United  States,  and  two  or  three  in  Chile.  The  an- 
nuals, C.  Cyanus  (corn-bluebottle),  C.  moschata  (purple  or 
white  sultan),  and  C.  Amberboi  (yellow  sultan),  are  some- 
times cultivated  in  gardens,  as  are  also  some  perennials, 
especially  for  their  foliage;  but  the  species  in  general 
are  of  very  little  importance,  and  many  are  mere  weeds. 

2.  [?.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 

centauresa  (sen'ta-res),  n.  [<  centaur  + -ess.] 
A female  centaur. 

His  [Zeuxis’s]  picture  of  a centauress  suckling  her  young, 
the  spectators  of  which  forgot  the  painter  in  the  subject. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  363. 

centailrian  (sen-ta'ri-an),  a.  [<  centaur  + -tan.] 
Pertaining  to  a centaur.  C.  O.  Muller,  Manual 
of  Archesol. 


centenarian  (sen-te-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [=F. 
centenaire  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  centenario,  < L.  centena- 
rius : see  centenary  and  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a centenary,  or  to  a person  one  hun- 
dred years  old. 

II.  n.  A person  a hundred  years  old  or  older. 

These  [census]  lists  are  revised  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  all  males  alive  at  the  time  of  the  “ revision,”  from 
the  new-born  babe  to  the  centenarian , are  duly  inscribed. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  123. 

centenarianism  (sen-te-na'ri-an-izm),  n.  [< 
centenarian  + -ism.]  The  condition  or  state  of 
living  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  or  more. 

Facts  concerning  centenarianism  are  still  more  abun- 
dant in  the  nineteenth  century  [than  in  the  eighteenth]. 

Pop . Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  100. 

centenarii,  n.  Plural  of  centenarius. 

centenarious  (sen-te-na'ri-us),  a.  [< L. cen- 
tenarius : see  centenary.]  Belonging  to  a hun- 
dred years.  [Bare.] 

centenarius  (sen-te-na'ri-us),  n. ; pi.  centenarii 
(-i).  [ML.,  < L.  centenarius,  consisting  of  a 

hundred:  see  centenary.]  In  the  Salic  and 
other  Teutonic  legal  systems,  the  president  of 
the  court  of  the  hundred. 


centauriet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  centaury. 

centaurize  (sen'ta-riz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  ccn- 
tuurized,  ppr.  centaurizing.  [<  centaur  + -ize.] 
To  act  like  a centaur;  make  a brute  of  one’s 
self.  Young.  [Bare.] 

centauromachia  (sen-tii/ro-mak'i-a),  n.  [L.] 
Same  as  centauromachy. 

The  seventeen  known  antique  illustrations  of  this  cen- 
tauromachia. 

J.  T.  Clarke,  Archseol.  Investigations  at  Assos,  1881,  p.  108. 

centauromachy  (sen-tti-rom'a-ki),  ».  [<  L. 
Centauromachia,  name  of  a poem,  < Gr.  k evravpo- 
pax'ta,  < Kevravpog,  centaur,  + paxn,  fight,  con- 
test.] In  art  and  archceol.,  a contest  in  which 
centaurs  take  part;  especially,  a fight  between 
centaurs  and  men;  iu  Gr.  myth.,  a battle  be- 
tween Hercules  and  the  centaurs,  or  between 
the  Lapitlue,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  and  the 
centaurs. 

Centaurus  (sen-ta'rus),  n.  [L. : see  centaur.] 
An  ancient  southern  constellation,  situated  be- 
tween Argus  and  Scorpio,  pictured  to  represent 
a centaur  holding  a Bacchic  wand,  its  brightest 
star,  a Centauri,  is  the  third  brightest  in  the  heavens,  being 
somewhat  brighter  than  Arcturus.  It  is  the  nearest  of 
the  filed  stars  as  yet  ascertained,  its  parallax  being  0.75", 
and  its  distance  4.3  light-years.  Its  second  star,  ft  a white 


The  centenarius  or  thungimus  of  the  Frank  law  was  the 
elected  head  of  his  hundred,  and  exercised  his  jurisdiction 
in  company  with  the  king’s  sacebaro. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 45. 

centenary  (sen'te-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  cen- 
tenarius, consisting  of  a hundred,  relating  to  a 
hundred,  < centeni,  a hundred  each,  distributive 
adj.,  < centum  = E.  hundred:  see  cent,  and  cf. 
centenaar,  centner,  cantar,  and  quintal,  all  ult. 
< L.  centenarius.  In  popular  use  centenary,  by 
confusion  with  centennial,  is  usually  regarded  as 
connoting  a hundred  years.]  I.  a.  Belating  to 
or  consisting  of  a hundred ; relating  to  a period 
of  a hundred  years ; recurring  once  in  every 
hundred  years : as,  a centenary  festival  or  eele- 
bratioh. 

Centenary  solemnities  which  occurred  hut  once  in  a 
hundred  years.  Fuller. 

II.  n. ; pi.  centenaries  {-viz).  1.  The  space  of 
a hundred  years. 

One  inch  of  decrease  in  the  growth  of  men  for  every  cen- 
tenary. Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  49. 

What  I call  by  this  name  has  grown  up  in  the  last  cen- 
tenary — a word  I may  use  to  signify  the  hundred  years 
now  ending.  He  Morgan,  in  Correspondent  of  Oct.  28, 1865. 

2.  The  commemoration  or  celebration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  any  event,  as  the  birth 


of  a great  man:  as,  the  centenary  of  Bums;  the 
centenary  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  [Nowthe  usual  meaning.]  — 3.  A cen- 
tenarian. 


Centenaries , he  thought,  must  have  been  ravens  and  tor- 
toises. Southey,  Doctor,  cxxxii. 

centeniert,  n.  [<  P.  centenier  = Pr.  centenier' 
a centurion,  < ML.  centenarius,  a centurion,  a 
minor  judge  : see  centenarius.]  One  of  a divi- 
sion containing  a hundred. 

They  are  an  hundred  chosen  out  of  every  town  and  vil- 
lage, and  thereon  were  termed  centenicrs  or  centurians. 

^ Time’s  Storehouse. 

centennial  (sen-ten'i-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
centennis,  a hundred  years  old,  < L.  centum,  = E. 
hundred , + annus,  a year : see  cent  and  annual. 
Cf.  biennial.]  I.  a.  1.  Consisting  of  or  lasting 
a hundred  years ; completing  a hundred  years : 
as,  a centennial  epoch;  the  centennial  year. 


To  her  alone  I rais’d  my  strain, 

On  her  centennial  day. 

Mason,  Palinodia,  Ode  x. 

2.  Existing  for  a century  or  more.  [Poetical.] 

That  opened  through  long  lines 
Of  sacred  ilex  and  centennial  pines.  Longfellow. 

3.  Happening  every  hundred  years;  relating  to 
or  marking  a centenary : as,  a centennial  cele- 
bration. 

II.  n.  The  commemoration  or  celebration  of 
an  event  which  occurred  a hundred  years  before : 
as,  the  centennial  of  American  independence. 
[Becent  (1876).] 

centennially  (sen-ten'i-al-i),  adv.  Once  in 
every  hundred  years  : as,  to  celebrate  an  event 
+ centennially . 

center1,  centre1  (sen'ter),  n.  [ Centre  is  the  reg- 
ular spelling  in  England;  early  mod.  E.  usually 
center,  but  also  centre,  < OP.  centre,  P.  centre  = 
Pr.  centre  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  centro  = D.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
centrum,  < L.  centrum,  < Gr.  nevrpov,  any  sharp 
point,  a goad,  spur,  peg,  pin,  quill,  the  sta- 
tionary point  of  a pair  of  compasses,  hence  the 
center  of  a circle,  < Kevreiv,  prick,  goad.]  1. 
That  point  from  which  all  the  points  of  a cir- 
cumference or  of  the  superficies  of  a sphere 
are  equally  distant:  in  a regular  figure  or  body 
the  center  is  a point  so  situated  with  reference 
to  the  circumscribed  circle  or  sphere. — 2.  The 
middle  point  or  part  of  any  surface  or  solid. 

The  market-place, 

The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  il.  2. 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

I am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute.  Cowper. 

The  center  of  the  glacier,  like  that  of  a river,  moves  more 
rapidly  than  the  sides.  Tyndall , Forms  of  Water,  p.  61. 

3f.  The  fixed  point  once  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  middle  of  the  universe.  In  the  ancient  astron- 
omy this  was  the  earth,  or  more  strictly  its  middle  point, 
either  of  which  was  therefore  often  called  simply  the  cen- 
ter by  the  older  poets. 

I will  find 

Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Is  there  a justice, 

Or  thunder,  my  Octavio,  and  he 
Not  sunk  unto  the  centre  ? 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  L 2. 


4.  In  her.,  the  middle  point,  whether  of  the 
whole  field  or  of  the  chief  or 


B 

A 

C 


base.  Thus,  in  the  illustration,  A 
is  the  center  of  the  shield,  or  the 
fesse-point,  B is  the  middle  chief- 
point,  C is  the  middle  base-point, 
and  all  three  are  called  centers. 

5.  One  of  the  points  of  the 
two  lathe-spindles  on  which 
an  object  to  be  turned  is 
placed,  distinguished  as  the 
front  or  live  center,  on  the 
spindle  of  the  head-stock, 
and  the  dead  center,  on  that 
of  the  tail-stock ; also,  one  of  two  similar  points 
for  holding  an  object  to  be  operated  on  by  some 
other  machine,  as  a planing-machine,  and  en- 
abling the  object  to  be  turned  round  on  its 
axis. — 6.  A point  of  concentration  or  diffusion ; 
the  nucleus  about  which  or  into  which  things  are 
collected  or  from  which  they  diverge  or  emerge: 
as,  a center  of  attraction;  a center  of  power. 

These  institutions  collected  aU  authority  into  one  cen- 
tre, kings,  nobles,  and  people.  J.  Adams. 


Heraldic  Center. 
j4,  center  of  the  shield, 
or  fesse-point ; B,  middle 
chief-point ; C,  middle 
base-point. 


The  centre  of  a world’s  desire. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  lxiv. 

7.  The  central  object ; the  principal  point ; the 
point  of  chief  interest:  as,  the  center  of  a dip- 
lomatic negotiation. — 8.  Milit.:  (a)  Iu  an  army, 
the  body  of  troops  occupying  the  middle  place 
in  the  line,  between  the  wings,  (b)  In  a fleet, 
the  division  between  the  van  and  rear  of  the 


center  885  center-rail 

Mne  of  battle,  or  between  the  weather  and  lee  center1,  centre1  (sen 'ter),  pret.  and  pp.  center-chuck  (sen'ter-chuk),  n.  A chuck  which 
divisions  tue  order  of  sailing.— 9.  In  marks-  centered  or  centred,  ppr.  centering  or  centring,  can  he  screwed  on  the  mandrel  of  a lathe  and 

[<  center*,  centre*,  n.]  j trans.  1.  To  place  on  ’ ' 


manship : (a)  The  part  of  a target  next  the  bull’s- 
e^e.  Hence  — (6)  A shot  striking  the  target 
within  the  circle  or  square  next  the  bull’s-eye. 
— 10.  The  title  given  to  the  leaders  of  the  or- 
ganization of  Fenians.  The  head  center  is  at  the  head 
of  the  whole,  and  he  has  under  him  various  subordinates 
named  district  centers,  etc. 

11.  In  the  French  and  some  other  legislative 
assemblies,  the  name  given  to  the  group  of 
deputies  who  hold  moderate  views,  interme- 
diate between  the  Bight , or  conservatives,  and 
the  Lefty  of  which  the  extreme  is  the  radical 
party . In  the  German  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  Land- 
tag the  Center  consists  of  the  Ultramontane  party.  [Usu- 
ally with  a capital  letter.] 

12.  ( a ) The  mean  position  of  a figure  or  sys- 
tem: as,  the  center  of  mass  or  of  inertia.  (See 
below. ) (6)  A point  such  that,  if  the  whole  mass 
considered  were  concentrated  there,  some  im- 
portant result  would  remain  unchanged : as,  the 
center  of  gravity  — Center  of  a bastion.  See  bastion. 

-Center  Of  a curve,  formerly,  the  point  where  two  di- 


a center ; fix  on  a central  point. 

One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  turn’d 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  228. 

2.  To  collect  to  a point. 

Thy  joys  are  centred  all  in  me  alone.  Prior 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  be  placed  in  a center  or  in 
the  middle. 

As  God  in  heaven 

Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  all ; so  thou  [earth], 
Centring,  receiv’st  from  all  those  orbs. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  109. 
2.  To  meet  or  be  collected  in  one  point ; be 
concentrated  or  united  in  or  about  a focus,  lit- 
erally or  figuratively. 

Our  hopes  must  centre  on  ourselves  alone.  Dryden. 
Life’s  choicest  blessings  centre  all  in  home.  Cowper. 
Religion  is  not  an  exclusive  impulse.  It  does  not  grow 
from  an  emotion  that  is  centred  wholly  upon  God  and  seeks 
no  other  object.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  5. 


— vcuuci  ui  a v;iu  vc,  lunueny,  uie  point  wnere  two  ai-  _ _„j. __o  . >. 

ameters  concur ; now,  a point  such  that  every  radius  vector  Ceiluer  , CGD/CrB"  (sen  ter), 
from  ittn  the mirvfi  is  np.yt.tr n • a mrirlifinotien  o 


has  a hardened  steel  cone  or  center  fixed  in  it ; 
also,  a projecting  arm  or  driver. 

center-drill  (sen'ter-dril),  n.  A small  drill 
used  for  mailing  a short  hole  in  the  ends  of  a 
shaft  about  to  be  turned,  for  the  entrance  of 
the  lathe-centers. 

Center-fire  (sen'ter-fir),  a.  Having  the  primer 
or  fulminate  in  the  center  of  the  base : opposed 
to  rim-fire : used  of  car- 
tridges. Also  central- 
fire. 

center-gage  (sen ' ter  - 
ga  j ) , n.  A guide  or  gage 
used  in  centering  work 
in  a lathe. 

center-guide  (sen' ter  - 
gid),  n.  A channel  or 
course  for  guiding  the 
chain  of  a differential 
pulley. 
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Center-gage. 

At  A is  shown  the  manner  of 
gaging  the  angle  to  which  a 
lathe-center  should  be  turned ; 
at  B,  the  angle  to  which  a screw- 
thread  cutting-tool  should  be 
ground;  and  at  C,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  angle  of  a screw- 
thread  already  cut. 


from  it  to  the  curve  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
one. — Center  of  a dial,  the  point  from  which  the  hour- 
lines radiate. — Center  of  a door,  the  pivots  on  which  the 
door  turns.— Center  of  a flat  pencil,  of  rays,  the  point 
from  which  the  lines  of  the  pencil  radiate. — Center  Of  an 
involution,  a point,  0,  such  that,  if  A and  B be  any  pair  of 
corresponding  points  of  the  involution,  OA  x OB  is  con- 
stant.— Center  of  a sheaf,  the  point  through  which  all  the 
lines  or  planes  of  the  sheaf  pass.— Center  of  attraction 
an  attracting  point,  whether  fixed  or  movable.— Center 
Of  buoyancy.  Same  as  center  of  displacement. — Center 
of  cavity,  a metacenter  (which  see).— Center  of  collin- 
eation.  Same  as  center  of  perspective. — Center  of  con- 
version. See  conversion. — Center  of  curvature  of  a 
plane  curve  at  any  point,  or  center  of  absolute  curva- 
ture of  a twisted  curve,  the  center  of  the  osculating  circle. 
—Center  of  displacement  or  of  buoyancy,  the  center 
of  mass  of  the  water  displaced  by  a ship  or  otner  floating 
body.— Center  Of  effort,  a point  on  the  sails  of  a vessel 
the  impingement  upon  which  of  the  whole  force  of  the  wind 
produces  the  same  effect  as  that  caused  by  the  wind  when 
uniformly  distributed  on  the  system  of  sails.  Also  called 
center -velic  and  relic  point.—  Center  Of  equilibrium,  of 
bodies  immersed  in  a fluid,  a point  such  that,  if  the  system 
were  suspended  from  it,  the  whole  would  remain  in  equi- 
librium.— Center  of  figure,  a point  whose  distance  from 


centry ; a modification,  in  simulation 

(with  which  the  word  is  now  confused),  of  the 
earlier  cinter , cintre , < ME.  cynter , < OF.  cintre, 
F.  cintre,  “ a centry  or  mould  for  an  arch,  the 
frame  of  wood  whereon  it  is  built,  and  whereby 
it  is  upheld  in  building”  (Cotgrave),  mod.  F.  cin- 
tre, center,  centering,  an  arch,  semicircle  (ML. 
cintrum,  cintorium ),  = Cat.  cindria  = Sp.  cimbra , 
formerly  also  cimbria , = It.  centina , a center, 
centering,  frame  for  arch-work ; from  the  verb, 
F.  cintrer  = Sp.  cimbrar  = It.  centinare , arch,  < 
ML.  *cincturare,  girdle,  inclose  as  with  a girdle, 
< cinctura , OF.  ceinture,  cinture , a girdle:  see 
ceinture , cincture . By  the  confusion  with  cen- 
ter1 (L.  centrum ),  andfor  other  reasons,  the  word 
has  suffered  unusual  changes  of  form.  Cf.  cen- 
tering2.]  An  arched  frame  on  which  the  arch 
of  a bridge  or  any  vaulted  work  is  supported 
during  its  construction : same  as  centering 2. 


[Also  formerly  centering1,  centring1  (sen'ter-ing,  -tring),  n. 
ation  of  center 1 center!  centre!,  + -mg!.\  The  act  of  focus- 


ing ; specifically,  the  operation  of  bringing  the 
centers  of  a set  of  lenses  into  line. 
centering2,  centring2  (sen'ter-ing,  -tring),  n . 
[<  center 2,  centre 2,  4-  -ing1.']  The  framing  of 
timber  by  which  an  arch,  as  of  a bridge  or  any- 
vaulted  work,  is  supported  during  its  erection. 
The  centering  of  a bridge,  like  that  of  any  other  arch  or 
vault,  serves  to  keep  the  stones  or  voussoirs  in  position 


Cynter  or  [read  of]  masunry  [var.  cyynt  of  masonrye], 

1 - - xiT -jc-; — cintorium.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  78. 

every  plane  equals  the  average  distance  of  the  whole  figure  ^ ^ \ r 

from  the  same  plane. — Center  of  force,  an  attracting  or  center-bar  (sen  ter-bar),  n.  in  a drilling-  or 

Hi -•-*  boring-machine,  an  arbor  to  which  the  cutting- 

tools  are  made  fast ; a boring-bar. 


repelling  point.— Center  Of  friction,  of  a body  resting 
on  a base  and  turning  round  a vertical  axis,  a point  on  the 


base  at  sucha  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  that,  if  the  ,wvn+<vr  "hit  /'epn  tat \ a 

mass  of  the  body  were  concentrated  there  while  it  con-  c®nt®r“Dlt  (sen  ter-blt),  n.  A carpenters  bor- 

mg-tool,  having  a central  point  or  gimlet 

and  two  wings,  called  a scriber,  or  vertical 
cutting  edge  for  severing  the  fibers  in  a cir- 


tinued  to  revolve  about  the  same  axis,  the  retardation 
would  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual  case.— Center  of 
gravity,  a point  such  that,  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  body 
were  concentrated  there,  the  attraction  of  gravity  would 
remain  unchanged.  Originally  and  still  often  used  for 
center  of  mass  and  for  center  of  figure. — Center  of  gyra- 
tion. See  gyration. — Center  of  homology.  Same  as 
center  of  perspective.—  Center  of  inertia,  that  point  in  a 
body  which  is  so  situated  that  the  force  requisite  for  pro- 
ducing motion  in  the  body,  or  bringing  it  to  rest,  is  equiv- 
alent to  a single  force  applied  at  this  point.  It  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  center  of  mass.  — Center  of  magnitude  

that  point  in  a body  which  is  equally  distant  from  all  the  center-block  (sen'ter-hlok)  11  A wooden  BWV 
similar  external  parts  of  it.  In  the  regular  solids  this  noint  wr  diokmi.  A WOOden  block 


cular  path,  and  a router,  which  cuts  horizon- 
tally and  removes  the  wood  within  the  cir- 
cle of  the  scriber.  See  bit1,  5 plug  center- 

bit,  a wood-boring  bit  used  to  enlarge  a hole  already 
bored.  A plug  takes  the  place  of  the  gimlet-point  of 
the  bit  and  serves  as  a guide  for  the  tool.  It  is  used 
to  enlarge  holes  in  order  to  countersink  the  head  of  a 
screw-bolt. 


I Parts  of  it.  In  the  regular  solids  this  point 
coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity. — Center  Of  mass  of 
a material  system,  a point  whose  distance  from  every  plane 


put  under  the  center-plate  of  a car-truck  to 
raise  it  to  the  required  height. 


SmTn?»^>»thTahitr-asedistan?eoit!1?wholemassfromthe  center-board  (sen'ter-bord),  n.  A shifting 

same  plane.  This  is  commonly,  but  inconveniently.  p.niipH  i i • .l-l i.  _ • ’ •.  . . , ® 


same  plane.  This  is  commonly,  but  inconveniently,  called 
the  center  of  gravity  (which  see,  above).— Center  Of  mean 
distances,  of  points  on  a right  line,  such  a point  on  the 
line  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  its  distances  from  the  for- 
mer points  vanishes.— Center  of  motion,  a point  which 
remains  at  rest  while  all  the  other  parts  of  a body  move 
round  it. — Center  of  oscillation,  a point  in  a pendulum 
such  that,  if  the  whole  mass  of  tne  pendulum  were  con- 
centrated  there,  the  time  of  oscillation  would  remain  un- 
changed. It  coincides  with  the  center  of  percussion. — 
Center  of  ossification.  See  ossification. — Center  of 
percussion,  of  a body  rotating  about  an  axis,  a point  such 
that,  if  part  of  the  mass  were  concentrated  there  and  the 
remainder  on  the  axis,  the  statical  moment  of  the  weight 
and  the  moment  of  inertia  would  be  the  same  as  in  the 
actual  case.— Center  of  perspective,  the  point  which  is 
collinear  with  every  pair  of  corresponding  points  of  two 
figures  in  perspective.  Also  called  center  of  collineation 
and  center  of  homology.— Center  of  principal  curva- 
ture, of  a surface,  the  centers  of  the  maximum  or  minimum 
osculating  circles  at  any  point.— Center  of  projection 
a point  from  which  are  projected  right  lines  to  every  point 
of  a figure,  and  planes  to  every  line  of  the  figure.—  Cen- 
ter of  resistance,  of  a joint,  the  point  where  the  resul- 
tant stress  traverses  the  joint.—  Center  of  similarity  or 
Similitude,  of  two  loci,  a point  from  which  the  radii  vec- 
tores  to  the  two  loci  in  the  same  direction  are  in  a constant 
ratio ; the  vertex  of  a cone  of  which  two  similar  and  simi- 
larly placed  figures  are  sections.— Center  of  spherical 
Curvature,  the  center  of  the  osculating  sphere  of  a twisted 
curve.— Center  of  stress  or  of  pressure,  in  any  surface, 
the  point  where  the  resultant  stress  traverses  the  surface. 
— Center  of  symmetry,  a point  which  bisects  the  dis- 
tance between  any  two  corresponding  points  of  a figure 
having  the  requisite  kind  of  symmetry. — Center  Of  the 
harmonic  mean.  See  harmonic. — Equation  of  the 
center.  See  equation.— General  center,  the  old  name 
for  that  which  is  now  called  the  center  of  a curve. — Har- 
monic center  of  the  wth  order.  See  harmonic. — 
Instantaneous  center  of  rolling,  the  point  of  contact. 


keel  passing  through  a slot  in  a boat’s  bottom 
and  swinging  on  a pin  at  the  forward  lower 
corner.  It  is  capable  of  being  hoisted  or  lowered  in  a 
vertical  casing  or  well.  When  lowered  below  the  boat’s 
bottom,  it  acts  as  a projecting  keel ; and  when  triced  up 
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A,  center-board  ap;  a,  center-board  down;  B,  center-board  trunk. 


by  a tackle  at  the  after  end,  it  is  completely  housed  within 
the  boat,  reducing  her  draft  to  that  of  the  keel  proper. 

In  England  often  called  drop-keel.  The  center-board  is 
a characteristic  feature  of  the  racing-craft  of  the  United 
- States, constituting  a peculiar  type  in  yachts  and  cat-boats. 

center,  a virtual"^  of  sound.- siffacejf^tera  center-chisel  (s<m't6r-chiz''el),  n.  A cold-chisel  . 
the  locus  of  the  centers  of  principal  curvature  of  a given  a sharp  point,  used  for  marking  the  cen-  center-rail  (sen't6r-rai),  n.  In  railways  and 

surface.  =Syn.  Midst,  etc.  See  middle,  n.  ter  of  work  in  boring  metals.  tramways,  a rail  placed  between  the  ordinary 


Centering,  Waterloo  Bridge,  London. 

till  they  are  keyed  in,  that  is,  fixed  by  the  placing  of  the 
requisite  number  of  stones  in  the  center.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  centering  is  a matter  demanding  the  utmost 
care  of  the  architect  or  builder.  The  removal  of  the  wood- 
en framework  is  called  striking  the  centering,  and  on  this 
being  done  what  is  called  the  settlement  of  the  arch  takes 
place,  the  central  voussoirs  sinking  a little,  and  those  in  the 
flanks  rising.  Also  center,  centre,  and  formerly  cinter,  cintre. 

If  a framework  for  the  centring  of  the  dome  were  to  be 
built  up  from  the  ground,  they  stood  aghast  at  the  quan- 
tity of  timber  required  for  it. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  244. 
Common  centering,  centering  without  a truss,  but  with 
merely  a tie-beam. 

centering-tool  (sen'ter-ing-tol),  n.  A tool  with 
a trumpet-shaped  mouth  into  which  the  end  of 
a shaft  may  he  inserted,  and  the  axis  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a drill  or  punch,  which  may  be 
driven  forward  to  drill  or  punch  a hole  in  the 
exact  axial  center  of  the  shaft, 
center-lathe  (sen'ter-laTu),  n.  1.  A lathe  in 
which  the  work  is  supported  on  centers,  one, 
called  the  front  or  live  center,  on  the  end  of  the 
mandrel  in  the  head-stock,  and  the  other,  call- 
ed the  had:  or  dead  center,  on  the  axis  in  the 
tail-stock;  the  latter  being  adjustable. — 2.  A 
lathe  having  two  posts  from  which  centers  pro- 
ject and  hold  the  work.  It  is  driven  by  a band  mak- 
ing one  or  more  turns  about  it,  and  secured  at  its  ends 
to  a spring-bar  above  the  lathe  and  a treadle  below  it. 
Also  called  pole-lathe. 

center-mold  (sen'ter-mold),  n.  A templet  used 
in  making  circular  stucco  ornaments.  It  is  piv- 
oted at  the  center  of  the  proposed  figure  and  swept  round 
over  the  plastic  material,  thus  forming  a figure  according 
to  the  pattern  used. 

centerpiece  (sen'ter-pes),  n.  An  ornament 
intended  to  he  placed  in  the  middle  or  center 
of  something,  as  of  a table,  ceiling,  or  mantel- 
shelf, or  between  other  ornaments. 

center-pin  (sen'ter-pin),  n.  Tho  pivot  on 
^whichthe  needle  of  a compass  oscillates, 
center-plate  (sen 'ter- plat),  n.  A circular 
pressed-steel  plate  at  the  center  of  the  bolster 
of  a car-truck,  which  supports  the  weight  of 
the  ear-body  and  holds  the  king-pin  in  place. 
See  car-truck.—  Body  center-plate.  See  body.— 
Center-plate  block.  See  blocki. 

center-punch  (sen't-fr-punch),  «.  A tool  con- 
sisting of  a small  piece  of  steel  with  a hardened 
point  at  one  end,  used  for  making  an  indentation, 
such  as  to  mark  the  center  of  a hole  to  be  drilled 
or  a circle  to  he  struck,  or  as  a center  of  revo- 
lution in  a lathe.  Also  called  dot-punch  and 
vrick-vunch. 


center-rail 

rails  in  a track.  It  is  used  on  inclined  planes  for  the 
ascent  or  descent  of  steep  grades,  in  connection  with  spe- 
cial wheels  on  the  locomotive, 
center-saw  (sen ' ter  - sa),  re.  A machine  for 
splitting  logs  into  bolts  for  ax-handles,  spokes, 
etc. 

center-second  (sen'ter-sek/,'qnd),  a.  Having 
the  second  hand  mounted  on  the  central  arbor : 
applied  to  a watch,  clock,  or  other  timepiece  so 
constructed. 

center-table  (sen'ter-ta/bl),  n.  A table  placed 
or  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  a room ; 
specifically,  a parlor  or  drawing-room  table. 

A book  . . . for  the  student,  and  . . . more  likely  to 
find  its  place  on  the  library-shelf  than  the  centre-table. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  276. 

center-tools  (sen'ter-tolz),  n.  pi.  The  tools 
used  by  bookbinders  for  the  decoration  of  the 
centers  of  ornamented  squares, 
center-valve  (sen'ter-valv),  re.  A four-way 
gas-cock  or  distributer,  used  to  distribute  the 
gas  to  the  purifiers. 

center-velic  (sen't6r-ve,,lik),  re.  Same  as  cen- 
ter of  effort  (which  see,  under  center !). 
centesimal  (sen-tes'i-mal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
centesimus,  hundredth  (ordinal  of  centum,  a hun- 
dred : see  cent , and  cf.  centime),  + -al.]  I.  a. 
1.  Hundredth:  as,  a centesimal  part. — 2.  By 
the  hundred:  as  ‘‘centesimal  increase,”  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Tracts,  p.  40 — Centesimal  division  of 
the  circle,  a division  of  the  circumference  into  400  equal 
parts.  Each  centesimal  degree  is  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  quadrant,  and  is  divided  into  centesimal  minutes, 
and  each  of  these  into  centesimal  seconds. 

ii.  n.  In  arith.,  a hundredth;  the  next  step 
of  progression  after  decimal  in  dividing  by  ten. 

The  neglect  of  a few  centesimals  in  the  side  of  the  cube 
would  bring  it  to  an  equality  with  the  cube  of  a foot. 

Arbuthnot,  Ancient  Coins. 

centesimally  (sen-tes'i-mal-i),  adv.  By  hun- 
dredths ; in  or  into  a hundred  parts. 

The  great  French  tables  of  logarithms  of  numbers,  sines 
and  tangents,  and  natural  sines,  called  Tables  du  Cadas- 
tre, in  which  the  quadrant  was  divided  centesimally. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  413. 

centesimate  (sen-tes'i-mat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
centesimated,  ppr.  centesimating.  [<  L.  centesi - 
matus,  pp.  of  centesimare,  take  out  the  hundredth 
for  punishment,  < centesimus,  hundredth:  see 
centesimal.  Cf.  decimate .]  To  pick  out  one  in 
a hundred  of ; inflict  the  punishment  of  eentesi- 
mation  upon.  He  Quincey. 
centesimation  (sen-tes-i-ma'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *centesimatio(n-),  < centesimare,  take  out  the 
hundredth  for  punishment : see  centesimate.  Cf . 
decimation .]  The  punishment  of  one  man  in  a 
hundred,  as  in  cases  of  mutiny  or  wide-spread 
desertion  from  an  army. 

Sometimes  the  criminals  were  decimated  by  lot,  as  ap- 
pears in  Polybius,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Julius  Capitolinas, 
who  also  mentions  a centesimation 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Duhitantium,  ii.  122. 

centesimo  (It.  pron.  chen-tes'e-mo;  Sp.  then- 
tes'e-mo),  n.  [It.  and  Sp.,  < L.  centesimus,  hun- 
dredth: see  centesimal.']  1.  In  the  monetary 
system  of  Italy,  the  hundredth  part  of  a lira; 
in  that  of  Spain,  the  hundredth  of  a peseta:  in 
both  equal  to  the  French  centime,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a franc,  or  about  one  fifth  of  a 
United  States  cent. — 2.  A money  of  account 
in  some  South  American  countries,  about  equal 
to  a United  States  cent.  In  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Uruguay  it  is  the  hundredth  part  of 
a peso ; in  Peru,  of  a sol. 
centesmt,  n.  [<  L.  centesimus,  hundredth:  see 
centesimal.  Cf.  centime.]  The  hundredth  part 
of  a thing,  as  of  an  integer.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
Centetes  (sen-te'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Illiger,  1811), 
< Gr.  ke VTT/T7/Q,  one  who  pierces,  < uevreiv,  pierce, 
prick:  see  center L]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Centetidw,  having  long,  highly  special- 
ized canines  in  both  jaws,  no  external  tail,  and 
the  pelage  spiny.  It  contains  the  tenrec,  or  Mada- 
gascan  groundhog  or  hedgehog,  C.  ecaudatus,  which  is 
from  12  to  16  inches  long,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  ani- 
mals of  the  order.  The  genus  has  often  been  referred  to 
the  family  Erinaceidce. 

centetid  (sen-tet'id),  n.  An  insectivorous  mam- 
mal of  the  family  Centetidce. 

Centetidse  (sen-tet'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cente- 
tes 4-  -idee.]  A family  of  Madagascan  mammals, 
of  the  order  Insectivora;  the  tenrecs  or  Madagas- 
can groundhogs  or  hedgehogs.  They  have  a squat 
form,  rudimentary  tail,  and  spines  in  the  pelage ; the 
skull  is  cylindroconic  and  without  interorbital  constric- 
tion, zygomatic  arches,  or  postorbit&l  processes.  There 
are  several  genera,  all  confined  to  Madagascar  and  related 
to  the  West  Indian  Solenodontidce. 

Centetinse  (sen-te-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Cente- 
tes + -ince.]  The  centetids  as  a subfamily  of 
Erinaceidce.  Also  Centetina , 
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centiare  (sen'ti-ar;  F.  pron.  son-tyar'),  n.  [F., 

< L.  centum,  a hundred,  + area : see  are2,  re.]  A 
square  meter ; the  hundredth  part  of  the  French 
are,  equal  to  1.19  square  yards, 
centicipitous  (sen-ti-sip'i-tus),  a.  [<  L.  centi- 
ceps  ( centicipit -),  hundred-headed,  < centum,  a 
hundred,  + caput,  a head.]  Having  a hundred 
heads.  Smart.  [Rare.] 
centifidous  (sen-tif'i-dus),  a.  [<  L.  centifidus,  < 
centum,  a hundred,  + findere  (•/  *fid),  cleave,  = 
E.  bite.]  Divided  into  a hundred  parts.  [Rare.] 
centifolious  (sen-ti-fo'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  * centifo - 
lius  (in  fern,  centifolia  (sc.  rosa),  a hundred- 
leafed  rose),  < centum,  a hundred,  + folium, 
a leaf.]  Having  a hundred  leaves.  Johnson. 
[Rare.] 

centigrade  (sen'ti-grad),  a.  [<  F.  centigrade  — 
Sp.  centigrado  = Pg.  It.  centigrado,  < L.  centum, 
a hundred,  + gradus,  a degree:  see  grade.] 
1 . Consisting  of  a hundred  degrees ; graduated 
into  a hundred  divisions  or  equal  parts  : often 
placed  after  the  noun  which  it  qualifies,  like 
troy,  avoirdupois,  etc. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the 
scale  which  is  divided  into  a hundred  degrees : 
as,  a centigrade  degree. 

Its  abbreviation  is  C. : as,  35°  C. 

Centigrade  thermometer,  a thermometer  introduced 
by  Celsius,  and  universally  used  by  physicists,  which  di- 
vides the  interval  between  the  melting-point  of  ice  and  the 
boiling-point  of  water  into  one  hundred  equal  parts  called 
degrees.  Since  the  zero  of  the  centigrade  thermometer 
is  at  the  melting-point  of  ice,  which  corresponds  to  the 
S2°-point  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  boiling-point  of  the 
Fahrenheit  Beale  is  212°,  one  hundred  degrees  centigrade 
equal  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  1°  C. 
= 1.8°  F.  To  convert  a temperature  of  the  Fahrenheit 
scale  to  centigrade,  subtract  82,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  zero  points,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  §. 
To  reduce  centigrade  temperatures  to  Fahrenheit,  multi- 
ply by  § and  add  32  to  the  product.  The  centigrade  ther- 
mometer is  the  established  household  instrument  in 
France  and  the  other  Latin  countries,  and  it  is  rapidly 
superseding  the  Reaumur  thermometer  for  common  as 
well  as  scientific  purposes  in  Germany, 
centigram  (sen'ti-gram),  n.  [=  Sp.  centigramo 
= Pg.  It.  centlgrammo,  < F.  centigramme,  < L. 
centum,  a hundred,  + F.  gramme:  see  gram2.] 
A measure  of  weight  in  the  metric  system,  the 
hundredth  part  of  a gram,  or  0.15432  grain  troy. 
See  gram2.  Also  spelled  centigramme. 
centiliter  (sen'ti-le-ter),  n.  [==  Sp.  centilitro  = 
Pg.  It.  centilitro,  < F.  centilitre,  < L.  centum,  a 
hundred,  + F.  litre : see  liter.]  A liquid  mea- 
sure in  the  metric  system,  the  hundredth  part 
of  a liter,  a little  more  than  three  fifths  of  a 
cubic  inch.  Also  spelled  centilitre. 
centillion  (sen-til'ion),  n.  In  the  French  enu- 
meration, used  in  the  United  States,  the  hun- 
dredth power  of  1000 : in  England  the  hundredth 
power  of  1,000,000. 

centiloquyt  (sen-til'o-kwi),  n.  [=  Sp.  centilo- 
quio  = Pg.  centiloquy,  < L.  centum,  a hundred,  + 
loqui,  speak.  Cf.  soliloquy.]  A hundred  say- 
ings: as,  the  Centiloquy  of  Ptolemy,  a work 
containing  a hundred  astrological  aphorisms. 
+ Burton . 

centime  (F.  pron.  son-tern'),  n.  [F.,  < L.  cen- 
tesimus, hundredth:  see  centesimal.]  In  the 

French  system 
of  coinage,  the 
hundredth  part 
of  a franc,  or 
about  one  fifth 
of  a United 
States  cent.  Its 
abbreviation  is 
C.  Coins  of  a sin- 
gle centime  have 
though  little  used. 


Centiped  ( Sco- 
lopendra  bour- 
bon tea). 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Centime  of  Napoleon  III.,  British  Museum. 
(Size  of  the  original.) 


been  struck  in.  copper  and  bronze, 

^There  are  also  coins  of  2,  3,  5,  and  10  centimes. 

centimeter  (sen'ti-me-ter),  n.  [=  Sp.  centime- 
tro  = Pg.  It.  centimetre,  < F.  centimetre,  < L. 
centum,  a hundred,  + F.  metre,  a meter:  see 
meter2.]  In  the  metric  system,  a measure  of 
length,  the  hundredth  part  of  a meter,  equal  to 
0.3937+  of  an  English  inch:  that  is,  one  inch 
equals  2.54  centimeters,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Also  spelled  centimetre,  and  abbreviated  cm. — 
Centimeter-gram-second  system,  a system  of  physical 
units  introduced  in  1874,  in  which  the  centimeter  is  taken 
as  the  fundamental  unit  of  length,  the  gram  of  mass,  and 
the  mean  solar  second  of  time.  In  this  system  the  dyne  is 
the  unit  of  force,  the  erg  of  work,  etc.  See  unit.  It  is 
abbreviated  to  c.  g.  s.  system. 

centinelt,  n.  A former  spelling  of  sentinel. 
centiped,  centipede  (sen'ti-ped,  -ped),  n.  [< 
L.  centtpeda  or  centupeda,  a worm  (also  called 
millepeda  or  multipeda),  < centum,  a hundred,  + 
pes  (ped-)  = E.  foot.]  The  popular  name  of  an 
articulated  arthropod  animal  of  the  class  My- 
riapoda  and  order  Chilopoda:  so  called  from 
having  many  legs  (indefinitely  called  a hun- 
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dred),  there  being  a pair  to  each  segment  or 
somite  of  the  body.  Species  of  the  temperate  coun- 
tries are  mostly  small  and  quite  harmless, 
hut  in  tropical  regions  some  of  the  centi 
peds  attain  great  size  and  are  very  poison 
a us,  as  those  of  the  genus  Scolopendra 
which  are  sometimes  nearly  a foot  long 
— House  centiped.  See  Scutigera. 
centipedal  (sen'ti-ped-al),  a.  [< 
centiped  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  centipeds. 

centnar  (sent'nar),  n.  [Pol.,  = 

G.  centner,  etc.,  < L.  centenarius : 
see  centner.]  The  Polish  centner, 
equal  to  89.4  pounds  avoirdupois, 
centner  (sent'ner),  re.  [=G.  Dan. 

Sw.  centner  = D.  centenaar  = Pol. 
centnar,  < L.  centenarius : see  cen- 
tenary.] 1.  In  metal,  and  assay- 
ing, a weight  divisible  first  into  a 
hundred  parts  and  then  into  small- 
er parts.  Metallurgists  use  a weight 
divided  into  a hundred  equal  parts,  each 
being  equal  to  one  pound,  calling  the 
whole  a centner;  the  pound  is  divided  into 
thirty-two  parts  or  half-ounces,  the  half- 
ounce into  two  quarters,  and  each  of  these  into  two  drams. 
But  the  assayers  use  different  weights ; with  them  a centner 
is  one  dram,  to  which  the  other  parts  are  proportioned. 

2.  A common  name  in  many  European  coun- 
tries for  a hundredweight.  It  is  now  fixed  at  BO 
kilos  or  110.23  pounds  avoirdupois  throughout  Germany, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland.  The  centner  was 
generally  100  local  pounds  ; but  this  was  not  always  the 
case.  Thus,  the  Cassel  light  centner  was  108  light  pounds, 
or  111.1  pounds  avoirdupois;  the  old  Prussian  centner 
was  usually  110  pounds,  or  113.3  pounds  avoirdupois ; the 
Hamburg  centner  was  112  pounds,  or  119.6  pounds  avoir- 
dupois ; and  the  Bremen  centner  was  116  pounds,  or  127.5 
pounds  avoirdupois.  The  Austrian  centner  is  123.47 
pounds  avoirdupois.  See  centenaar,  cantar,  and  quintal. 
The  British  cental  has  also  been  called  centner. 

The  Liverpool  corn  measure  of  100  lb.,  called  a centner , 
he  proposes  as  the  unit  of  measure. 

Standard  (London),  March  30, 1881. 
cento  (sen'to),  n.  [=  F.  centon  = Sp.  centon  = 
Pg.  centres  = It.  centone,  < L.  cento (n-),  patch- 
work,  a cento,  prob.  for  *centro{n-)y  < Gr.  nkv- 
Tpuv , patchwork,  a cento,  < Kevrpov , a pin,  point, 
etc. : see  center1.']  If.  A patchwork. 

His  apparel  is  a cento , or  the  ruins  of  ten  fashions. 

Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  ii.  2. 

It  is  a mere  cento  of  blunders. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  190. 
Hence  — 2.  In  music  and  literature , a compo- 
sition made  up  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
various  authors  or  composers;  a pasticcio;  a 
medley. 

I have  laboriously  collected  this  Cento  out  of  divers 
writers.  Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Header,  p.  20. 

It  is  quilted,  as  it  were,  out  of  shreds  of  divers  poets, 
such  as  scholars  call  a cento.  Camden,  Remains. 

A cento  primarily  signifies  a cloak  made  of  patches.  In 
poetry  it  denotes  a work  wholly  composed  of  verses  or 
passages  promiscuously  taken  from  other  authors,  only 
disposed  in  a new  form  or  order,  so  as  to  compose  a new 
work  and  a new  meaning.  Ausonius  has  laid  down  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  composing  centos.  The  pieces 
may  be  taken  either  from  the  same  poet,  or  from  several, 
and  the  verses  may  be  either  taken  entire,  or  divided  into 
two,  one  half  to  be  connected  with  another  half  taken  else- 
where, but  two  verses  are  never  to  be  taken  together. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  392. 

centoculated  (sen-tok'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  LL.  cen- 
to cuius,  having  a hundred  eyes  (<  L.  centum,  a 
hundred,  + oculus,  eye),  + -ate2  + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing a hundred  eyes. 

centoist  (sen'to-ist),  n.  [<  cento  + - ist .]  One 
who  compiles  centos;  a compiler.  Edinburgh 
Bev.  [Rare.] 

centont,  n.  [F. : see  cento.]  A patched  coat. 
Coles,  1717. 

centone  (It.  pron.  chen-to'ne),  n.  [It.,  < L.  cen- 
to(n-),  a cento:  see  cento.]  A musical  cento, 
centonism  (sen'td-nizm),  >1.  [<  L.  cento(n-), 
cento,  + -ism.]  The  practice  of  constructing 
centos,  or  making  compilations  from  various 
authors.  Hallam.  [Rare.] 
centonizing  (sen'to-ni-zing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of 
*centonize,  < ML.  centonizare,  < L.  cento(n-) : see 
cento.]  The  practice  of  compiling;  specifical- 
ly, in  music,  the  practice  of  adapting  songs  to 
music  already  known.  [Rare.] 
centra,  re.  Plural  of  centrum. 
centrad  (sen'trad),  adv.  [<  L.  centrum,  center, 
+ -ad2.]  In  zool.  and  anat.,  to  or  toward  the 
center;  from  the  periphery  or  surface  to  the 
center  or  an  interior  part. 
centradiaphanes(sen,/tra-di-af'a-nez),re.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Kevrpov,  center,  + a-  priv.,  + duvpavye, 
transparent:  see  diaphanous.]  In  pa</io/.,  cata- 
ract caused  by  opacity  of  the  central  portion 
^of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 
central  (sen'tral),  a.  [=  F.  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  central 
= It.  centrale,  K L,  centralis,  < centrum : see  cen- 
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ter1.]  i . Pertaining  to  or  constituting  the  cen- 
ter : as,  the  central  point  of  a circle ; a central 
country  of  Europe. 

Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,  . . . fell. 

Wordsworth , Excursion,  viii. 

2.  Nuclear  in  constitution  or  principle;  con- 
stituting that  from  which  other  related  things 
proceed,  or  upon  which  they  depend : as,  the 
central  facts  of  history ; a central  idea. 

The  ducal  palace  of  Venice  contains  the  three  elements 
in  exactly  equal  proportions— the  Roman,  Lombard,  and 
Arab.  It  is  the  central  building  of  the  world. 

Ruskin,  Stones  of  Venice,  I.  17. 

The  Roman  dominion  is  the  central  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  . . . Rome  is  the  lake  in  which  all  the  streams 
of  older  history  lose  themselves,  and  out  of  which  all  the 
streams  of  later  history  flow. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  312. 

3.  Passing  through  or  near  the  center  or  mid- 
dle ; median:  as,  a central  line;  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad — Central  artery  and  vein  of  ret- 
ina, the  artery  and  vein  passing  in  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
middle  of  the  optic  papilla,  where  they  subdivide. — Cen- 
traicanal.  Seecanali. — Central  capsule.  S eecapsule, 
— Central  eclipse,  an  eclipse,  total  or  annular,  in  which 
the  centers  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  of  the  moon  and 
earth's  shadow,  coincide. — Central  ellipsoid.  See  ellip- 
soid.— Central  force,  in  mech.,  a force  of  attraction  or 
repulsion. — Central  ligament,  the  ilium  terminals  of 
the  spinal  cord.  — Central  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  island 
of  Keil ; that  part  of  the  superficies  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere which  lies  deeply  within  the  beginning  of  the  fis- 
sure of  Sylvius.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  consists  of 
6 or  6 straight  gyri.—  Central  projection,  a representa- 
tion in  perspective. 

centrale  (sen-tra/le),  n.  • pi.  centralia  (-li-a). 
[NL. , neut.  of  L.  centralis,  central : see  central.'] 
A bone  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  typical 
carpus  and  tarsus  of  the  higher  Vertebrata,  be- 
tween the  proximal  and  distal  rows  of  carpal 
and  tarsal  bones.  It  is  often  wanting.  See 
cuts  under  carpus  and  tarsus. 
centralisation,  centralise,  etc.  See  centrali- 
zation, etc. 

centralism  (sen'tral-izm),  n.  [<  central  + -ism.] 
Centralizing  tendency  or  tendencies ; the  prin- 
ciple of  centralization,  especially  in  regard  to 
political  and  governmental  influence  and  con- 
trol. 

It  is  the  true  mission  of  Democracy  to  resist  central- 
ism and  tile  absorption  of  unconstitutional  powers  by  the 
President  and  Congress.  J.  Buchanan,  in  Curtis,  II.  23. 

centralist  (sen'tral-ist),  n.  [<  central  4-  -ist;  = 
Sp.  centralista.]  One  who  favors  or  promotes 
political  centralization,  or  the  control  of  all  the 
^functions  of  government  by  a central  authority, 
centrality  (sen-tral'i-ti),  n.  [<  central  + -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  central, 
centralization  (serUtral-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  cen- 
tralize + -ation  ; = F.  centralisation  = Sp.  cen- 
tralization = Pg.  centralizagao  = It.  centralizza- 
zione.]  1.  The  act  of  centralizing  or  bringing 
to  one  center:  as,  the  centralization  of  com- 
merce in  a city;  the  centralization  of  control, 
as  in  stock  companies. 

The  centralisation  of  labour  in  cities  has  assisted  the 
birth  of  the  trade-union  and  the  co-operative  society, 
which  are  among  the  best  agencies  for  diffusing  wealth. 

Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  404. 

While  his  [Charlemagne's!  policy  of  centralization  was 
abandoned  as  impossible,  the  civilizing  influences  of  his 
rule  and  his  example  were  never  forgotten. 

StillS,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  97. 
Specifically — 2.  In  politics,  the  concentration 
of  administrative  power  in  the  central  govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  local  self-government. 

The  Constitution  raises  a powerful  harrier  against  the 
tide  of  centralization  which  threatens  to  ingulf  our  liber- 
ties. New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  137. 

Also  spelled  centralisation. 
centralize  (sen'traJ-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cen- 
tralized, ppr.  centralizing.  [<  central  + -ize;  = 
F.  centraliser  = Sp.  Pg.  centralizar  — It.  cen- 
tralizzare.]  To  draw  to  a central  point ; bring 
to  a center;  render  central;  concentrate  in 
some  particular  part  as  an  actual  or  a conven- 
tional center : generally  applied  to  the  process 
of  transferring  local  administration  to  the  cen- 
tral government.  Also  spelled  centralise. 

The  first  task  of  a modern  despot  is  to  centralise  to  the 
highest  point,  to  bring  every  department  of  thought  and 
action  under  a system  of  police  regulation,  and,  above  all, 
to  impose  his  shackling  tyranny  upon  the  human  mind. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  475. 

centralized  (sen'tral-Izd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  central- 
ize, v.]  Centered  in  one  point  or  on  the  au- 
thority of  one  person,  party,  etc. ; vested  in  a 
central  authority.  Also  spelled  centralised. 

Spain  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  one  of  those  central- 
ised countries  in  which  the  capture  of  the  capital  implies 
the  subjugation  of  the  nation.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

Bad  as  the  old  poor-law  was  in  many  of  its  aspects,  it 
gave  a far  greater  freedom  to  those  who  had  to  work  its 
provisions  than  the  present  centralized  system  allows. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  260. 
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Centralizer  (sen'tral-I-zer),  n.  One  who  cen- 
tralizes or  is  in  favor  of  administrative  central- 
ization. Also  spelled  centraliser. 

If  Calhoun  had  become  President  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  as  strong  a centralizer  as  Jefferson. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  360. 

centrally  (sen'tral-i),  adv.  In  a central  man- 
ner or  position ;" with  regard  to  the  center; 
along  a central  line  : as,  to  be  centrally  situated ; 
to  flow  centrally,  as  a river  through  a region  of 
country. 

centralness  (sen'tral-nes),  n.  [<  central  + 
-ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  central ; 
centrality. 

Centranthus  (sen-tran'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kevrpov,  a spur  (see  center !),  + avdo g,  a flower.] 
A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Valerianacese, 
distinguished  from  the  true  valerian  by  having 
a spur  to  the  corolla  and  a single  stamen.  The 
species  are  perennial  smooth  herbs,  with  white  or  red 
flowers.  C.  ruber  (spur  valerian)  is  a sweet-scented  plant 
from  southern  Europe,  often  cultivated  for  ornament. 

centrarchid  (sen-trar'kid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Centrarchidce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Centrarchidce. 

Centrarchidae  (sen-trar'ki-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Centrarchus  + -4dce.]  A family  of  acanthopte- 
rygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Centrarchus, 
containing  the  forms  known  as  sunfish,  rock- 
bass,  and  black-bass,  all  of  which  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States.  The  Chcenobryttus  gu- 


Warraouth  ( Chanobryttus  pulosus).  (From  Report  of  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission. ) 


losu8  is  abundant  in  the  southern  streams,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  warmouth.  They  are  all  fresh-water  fishes, 
with  compressed  oval  body,  continuous  lateral  line  con- 
current with  the  back,  head  of  moderate  size  with  nostrils 
normally  double  and  scaly  cheeks  and  gill-covers,  the 
operculum  ending  in  a colored  lobe  or  point,  a long  dorsal 
fin  usually  with  10  spines  and  10  rays,  and  the  anal  fin  op- 
posite the  soft  part  of  the  dorsal.  There  are  10  genera  and 
nearly  50  species. 

Centrarchinae  (sen-trar-ki'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Centrarchus  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  centrar- 
choid  fishes,  including  those  of  a compressed 
ovate  form,  and  with  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
nearly  equally  developed  and  obliquely  oppo- 
site each  other.  It  embraces  only  the  genera  Cen- 
trarchus and  Pomoxys,  of  which  the  former  is  a southern 
United  States  type  and  the  latter  common  to  the  southern 
and  western  United  States. 

centrarchine  (sen-trar'Mn),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Centrarchince  or 
Centrarchidce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  Centrarchince. 

centrarchoid  (sen-triir'koid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Centrarchidce. 

II.  n.  A fish  belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
Centrarchidce. 

Centrarchus  (sen-trar'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kevrpov,  spine,  + apxbg,  rectum  (anus).]  A ge- 
nus of  percoideous  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Centrarchidce,  having  many  spines  in  the  anal 
fin,  whence  the  name. 

centrationt  (sen-tra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *cen- 
tratio(n-),  < centrum,  center : see  center1.]  Cen- 
tering ; location  at  the  center.  I)r.  H.  More. 

centraxonial  (sen-trak-so'ni-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  tdv- 
rpov,  center,  4-  ofur,  axis,  + -ial.]  Having  a 
median  axial  line ; having  the  center  of  the  body 
definable  by  a line : the  correlative  of  monaxo- 
nial  and  stauraxonial.  Encyc.  Brit. 

centre1,  n.  and  v.  See  center1. 

centre2,  n.  See  center2. 

centreityt  (sen-tre'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  centrum,  cen- 
ter, + -e-ity.]  The  state  of  being  a center,  as 
of  attraction  or  action,  or  of  being  situated  in 
a center;  centrality. 

In  everything  compost, 

Each  part  of  th’  essence  its  centreity 
Keeps  to  itself ; it  shrinks  not  to  a nullity. 

^ Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  ii.  20. 

centric  (sen'trik),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  It.  centrico, 
< NL.  centricus,  <.  Gr.  Kevrpisog,  of  or  from  the 
center,  < nhrpov,  center : see  center1,  and  cf. 
central.]  I.  a.  1.  Central;  basic;  fundamen- 
tal. [Rare.] 


centrifugal 


Some  that  have  deeper  digg’d  Love’s  mine  than  I, 
Say,  where  his  centric  happiness  doth  lie. 

Donne,  Love’s  Alchemy. 
2.  Originating  at  or  connected  with  a central 
point : as,  a centric  nervous  disease  (that  is,  one 
depending  on  a brain-lesion,  for  example,  as 
contrasted  with  a peripheral  disease  affecting 
the  nerves  in  their  course). 

Il.t  n.  A circle  the  center  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  earth. 

The  sphere 

With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o’er. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  83. 

centrical  (sen'tri-kal),  a.  Same  as  centric. 

The  popular  fervour  of  the  drama  had  now  a centrical 
attraction  ; a place  of  social  resort,  with  a facility  of  ad- 
mission, was  now  opened. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  171. 
centrically  (sen'tri-kal-i),  adv.  In  a centric 
position;  centrally.  [Rare.] 

The  city  of  Herat  is  . . . very  centrically  situated,  great 
lines  of  communication  radiating  from  it  in  all  directions. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  713. 


centricalness  (sen'tri-kal-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  situated  in  a central  position, 
centricipital  (sen-tri-sip'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  cen- 
trum, center,  4-  caput  (in  comp.  - cipit ),  head, 
+ -ah’]  Situated  in  the  middle  part,  region, 
or  segment  of  the  head,  between  the  sincipital 
and  occipital  portions ; of  or  pertaining  to  the 
centriciput ; parietal,  as  a cranial  segment. 

His  [Carus’s]  three  principal  cranial  vertebras  corre- 
spond to  the  three  cerebral  masses,  and  are  the  occipital, 
centricipital,  and  sincipital. 

S.  Kneeland,  Jr.,  Amer.  Cyc.,  XIII.  424. 
centriciput  (sen-tris'i-put),  n.  [For  centricaput, 

< L.  centrum , center,  + caput , head.]  In  anat., 
the  mid-head,  between  the  sinciput  and  the 
occiput,  or  fore-head  and  hind-head ; a part  of 
the  head,  or  segment  of  the  skull,  correspond- 
ing to  the  mesencephalon,  and  constituting  the 
second  cranial  segment  counting  from  behind 
forward.  See  centricipital. 

centricity  (sen-tris'i-ti),  n.  [<  centric  + - ity. ] 
*The  state  of  being  centric ; centricalness, 
centrifugal  (sen-trif 'u-gal),  a.  and  n.  [Cf.  F. 
centrifuge  = Sp.  centrifugo  = Pg.  It.  cen trifug o ; 

< NL.  centrifugus,  < L.  centrum,  the  center,  + 
fugere,  flee:  see  fugacious, fugue,  etc.]  I.  a.  1. 
Flying  off  or  proceeding  from  a center;  radiating 
or  sent  outward  from  a focus  or  central  point : 
opposed  to  centripetal : as,  centrifugal  force  or 
energy ; centrifugal  rays  or  spokes. — 2.  Oper- 
ating by  radial  action;  producing  effects  by 
centrifugal  force : as,  a centrifugal  filter,  pump, 
or  machine.  (See  phrases  below.)  — 3.  In  psy- 
chol.,  moving  from  the  brain  to  the  periphery. — 
Centrifugal  drier,  centrifugal  drill.  See  the  nouns. 

— Centrifugal  filter,  a filter  having  a hollow,  perfo- 
rated, rotary  cylinder,  in  which  a saturated  substance  can 
be  placed.  When  the  cylinder  is  revolved  rapidly,  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  substance  to  be  filtered  is  forced  by 
centrifugal  action  through  the  perforations.—  Centrifu- 
gal force.  See  force.—  Centrifu- 
gal gun,  a kind  of  machine-cannon 
having  a chambered  disk  revolv- 
ing very  rapidly,  from  which  balls 
are  discharged  by  centrifugal  force. 

[Not  in  use.]  — Centrifugal  inflo- 
rescence, a form  of  inflorescence, 
otherwise  called  definite  or  determi- 
nate, in  which  the  central  axis  is  ter- 
minated by  a flower-bud,  which  is 
the  first  to  open,  the  lower  or  outer 
ones  following  in  succession.  The 
elder  and  valerian  furnish  examples. 

— Centrifugal  machine,  a name 
given  to  many  machines  for  rais- 
ing water,  ventilating  mines,  drying 
yarn,  clothes,  sugar,  etc.  In  centrifu- 
gal drying-machines  the  material  is 
placed  in  a cylinder  of  wire  gauze, 
the  rapid  rotation  of  which  causes  the 
water  (or  in  the  case  of  sugar  the  molasses)  to  fly  off  by 
centrifugal  action.— Centrifugal  pump,  a rotary  pump 
in  which  water  is  raised  by  centrifugal  action,  by  means 
of  a fan-wheel  operating  directly  upon  the  mass  of  water. 


Section  of  Gwynne's 
Centrifugal  Pump. — 
The  wheel  rotates  in 
the  direction  of  the  ar- 
row, and  delivers  the 
water  upward  into  the 
eduction-pipe,  L. 


Centrifugal  Pump,  exterior  view. 


There  are  numerous  devices  for  the  application  of  this 
principle.— Centrifugal  radicle,  in  hot.,  an  embryonic 
radicle  turned  away  from  the  center  of  the  seed.— Cen- 
trifugal sugar,  a trade -name  for  sugar  prepared  in  a 
centrifugal  machine. 


centrifugal 

n.  ».  1.  pi.  Sugars  made  in  a centrifugal 
machine. 

Centrifugals  [ranged  in  price]  from  4f  for  “seconds”  to 
6£  cents.  m The  Century,  XXXV.  119. 

2.  A centrifugal  machine. 

Next  the  “masse  cuite"  falls  into  the  “ centrifugals 
which  are  small  drums  holding  about  120  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  114. 

centrifugally  (sen-trif 'u-gal-i),  adv.  In  a cen- 
trifugal manner ; from  the  center  outward. 

At  some  perihelion  of  the  planet  . . . the  tidal  swell 
would  be  lifted  bodily  from  connection  with  the  central 
mass  and  move  centrifugally  to  such  distance  that  a state 
of  equilibrium  would  be  reached. 

Winchell,  World-Life,  p.  213. 

centrifugence  (sen-trif'u-jens),  n.  [<  centrifu- 
gal) + -ence.  The  strict  form  would  he  *cen- 
trifugience.]  A tendency  to  fly  off  from  the 
center ; centrifugal  force  or  tendency. 

centrimanent  (sen-trim'a-nent),  a.  [<  L.  cen- 
trum, center,  + manen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  manere,  re- 
main.] Remaining  in  the  center,  especially  in 
the  brain. 

Centrina  (sen-tri'na),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817).] 
A genus  of  sharks,  taken  as  the  type  of  a fam- 
ily Centrinidce. 

centring1,  ».  See  centering L 

centring2,  n.  See  centering 2. 

Centrinidae  (sen-triu'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Centri- 
na + -idee.]  A family  of  sharks,  typified  by  the 
genus  Centrina : same  as  Spinacidai.  Lowe,  1843. 

centripetal  (sen-trip'e-tal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  centri- 
pete  = Sp.  centripeto  = Pg.  It.  centripeto;  < 
NL.  centripetus,  < L.  centrum,  center,  + petere, 
seek,  move  toward.]  1.  Tending  or  moving 
toward  the  center:  opposed  to  centrifugal. — 
2.  Progressing  by  changes  from  the  exterior  of 
an  object  to  its  center : as,  the  centripetal  cal- 
cification of  a bone.  Owen — Centripetal  force. 
See  force.— Centripetal  inflorescence,  a form  of  in 


Centropodin® 

In  embryol.,  having  the  food-yolk  (deutoplasm) 
central  in  position,  surrounded  by  peripheral 
protoplasm. 

The  food  yolk  may  . . . have  a central  position.  In 
such  centrolecithal  eggs  the  segmentation  is  confined  to  the 
periphery.  Claus , Zoology  (trans.),  I.  112. 

Centrolepis  (sen-tro-le'pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kevrpov,  point,  + Xenis,  scale.]  1.  In  tot.,  a 
genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  the  type 
of  the  family  Centrolepidacese.  They  are  small 
tufted  plants,  mostly  annuals,  with  linear-filiform  radical 
leaves.  There  are  about  20  species,  natives  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  with  one  in  eastern  Asia. 

2.  In  ichtli.,  a genus  of  fishes.  Egcrtqn,  1843. 
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ized  by  two  dorsal  fins  with  short  spines,  the 
soft  anal  of  moderate  extent,  and  the  ventrals 
truly  abdominal  and  imperfectly  developed. 

Centriscus  (sen-tris'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kcv- 
■vpicKJOS,  a kind  of  fish,  dim.  of  Khrpov,  a spine, 
spur:  see  center1.]  A genus  of  fishes,  typical  of 
the  family  Centriscidce.  c.  scolopax  is  the  trumpet- 
fish,  bellows-fish,  snipe-fish,  or  sea-snipe  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  now  called  Macrorhamphosus  scolo- 
pax. 

Centrist  (sen'trist),  n.  [<  center 1 + -ist. ] In 
the  political  history  of  France  or  Germany, 
one  of  the  members  of  a so-called  Center 
party. 

Centro-.  In  modern  scientific  compound  words,  centrolinead  (sen-tro-lin'e-ad),  n.  [<  L.  cen- 
the  combining  form  of  Latin  centrum  or  Greek  trum,  center,  + lineaj  line,  "+  -ad3.]  Aninstru- 
nevrpov,  center,  also  spine.  ment  for  drawing  lines  converging  toward  a 

centro-acinal  (sen-tro-as'i-nal),  a.  In  anat.,  point,  though  the  point  be  inaccessible, 
in  the  center  of  an  acinus : applied  specifically  centrolineal  (sen-tro-lin'e-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
to  certain  spindle-shaped  shells  found  in  the  centrum,  center,  + linea,'  line,  + -ah]  I.  a. 
middle  of  the  acini  of  the  pancreas  and  in  Converging  to  a center, 
some  other  glands.  _ II.  n.  Same  as  centrolinead. 

centro-acinar  (sen-tro-as'i-nar),  a.  Same  as  Centrolophin®  (sen,'tro-lo-fi'ne),  n.pl. 


. . [NL., 

< Centrolophus  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  fishes, 
of  the  family  Stromateidce,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Centrolophus.  They  have  complex  elongated  gill- 
rakers  extending  backward  from  the  epibranchials  of  the 
last  branchial  arch,  11  abdominal  and  14  caudal  vertebrae, 
protractile  premaxillaries,  and  normally  developed  ven- 

If  the  action  of  terrestrial  or  other  gravity  on  a rigid  To 

xly  is  reducible  to  a single  force  in  a line  passing  always  Centrolophllie  (sen-trol  o-nn),  a.  and  W.  I.  a. 
through  one  point  fixed  relatively  to  the  body,  whatever  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Centrolophmce. 
be  its  position  relatively  to  the  earth  or  other  attracting  U#  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  CentrolophirUB. 
mass,  that  point  is  called  its  center  of  gravity,  and  the  Centrolophus  (sen-trol'o-fus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
body  is  called  a centrobanc  body.  ^ V ^ _ •_ y «« 

Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  § 534.  Kevrpov f spine,  + Ao<pogy  crest.]  The  typical  ge- 

Centrobaric  method,  a method  of  measuring  the  extent  ™ of  the .subfamily  CentrolophirUB,  including 
of  a surface  or  the  contents  of  a solid  by  means  of  certain  the  blackfish  of  Lngland,  C entrolophus  mger. 
relations  subsisting  between  the  center  of  inertia  (or  grav-  This  fish  is  chiefly  of  a black  color ; the  vent  is  advanced 


centro-acinal. 
centrobaric  (sen-tro-bar'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kevrpov , 
the  center,  + fiapog,  weight.]  Relating  to  the 
center  of  gravity,  or  to  the  method  of  finding  it. 
—Centrobaric  body,  a body  which  attracts  as  if  its  w hole 
mass  were  concentrated  in  a point,  its  center  of  gravity. 

If  t: 
body  i 


in  position,  the  ventral  fin  is  small,  and  the  anal  is  half  as 
long  as  the  dorsal. 

centronelf,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  centinely 
for  sentinel. 


ity)  of  a line  and  surfaces  generated  by  it,  and  between 
the  center  of  inertia  of  a plane  surface  and  solids  gener- 
„ , ated  by  it. 

florescence,  otherwise  called  acropetal,  in  which  the  lower  centrobaricalt,  [Formerly  also  centroharycal 

umbels^  ^composites', a etc.  — ^Centripetal  <£  1706);  as  centrobaric  + -ah]  An  Centronix  (sen-tro'ni-e)  «.  pL  [NL.,  < Gr. 

press,  a device  for  applying  pressure  in  an  inward  direc-  obsolete  torm  01  centrobaric.  ^ r^, , /Ci  . Kevrpovy  a point,  spine.]  A laige  group  Of  ani- 

tion  in  radial  lines.  — Centripetal  pT 

in  which  revolving  blades  collect  th 


to  the  axis,  where  it  enters  the  discharge 
etal  radicle,  in  hot.,  an  embryonic  radicle  turned  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  seed. — Centripetal  railway,  a 
railway  having  a single  bearing-rail  to  support  the  car, 
with  side  rails  and  wheels  to  steady  it. 
centripetalism  (sen-trip'e-tal-izm),  n.  [<  cen- 
tripetal + -ism.]  Tendency  toward  a center; 
centripetal  motion  or  tendency. 

The  plague  of  centripetalism  is  a curse  which  has  come 
to  us  [New  Zealand]  across  the  seas  from  older  countries. 
• Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVIII.  409. 

centripetally  (sen-trip'e-tal-i),  adv.  In  a cen- 
tripetal manner ; with  tendency  toward  a cen- 
ter ; by  centripetal  force. 

Cartilaginous  process  ascending  from  the  cartilaginous 
margin  of  the  disc  centripetally  in  the  outer  surface  of  the 
jelly-like  disc.  E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  662. 

centripetence.  centripetency  (sen-trip'e-tens, 
-ten-si),  n.  [<  L.  centrum,  center,  + peten(t-)s, 
pp.  of  petere,  seek,  + -ence,  -ency.  See  centrip- 
etal.]  Tendency  toward  a center ; centripetal 
force  or  tendency. 

The  centripetence  augments  the  centrifugence.  We  bal- 
ance one  man  with  his  opposite,  and  the  health  of  the  state 
depends  on  the  see-saw.  Emerson,  Uses  of  Great  Men. 

centriscid  (sen-tris'id),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 

Centriscidce. 

Centriscid®  (sen-tris'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Cen- 
triscus + -idee.']  1 . A family  of  hemibranehiate 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Centriscus,  having 
a short  ovate  body  with  bony  plates  in  front  and 


pump,  a rotary  pump  Centrocercus  (sen-tro-ser'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Swain-  xnals,  the  radiates,  zoophytes,  or  coelenterates : 
the  water  and  draw  it  S0I1)  1831),  < (Jr.  Kevrpov,  point,  center,  + nkpuoc,  an  inexact  synonym  of  Radiata. 
large-  u e.  oentrip-  j a genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  of  the  Centronotid®  (sen-trp-not'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Centronotus  + -idee.  ] A family  of  fishes,  typi- 


fied by  the  genus  Centronotus:  same  as  Pho- 
lididse. 

Centronotus  (sen-tro-no'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kevrpov,  spine,  + votoq,  back.]  A genus  of  fishes 
with  the  entire  dorsal  fin  composed  of  spines, 
typical  of  the  Centronotidse.  Now  Pholis. 

Centrophanes  (sen-trof 'a-nez),  n.  [NL.  (Kanp, 
1829),  < Gr.  Kevrpov,  a goad,  sting,  spur,  4-  f>a- 
vijp,  evident,  < fyaivuv,  appear.]  A genus  of 
oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Fringil- 
lidce,  inhabiting  northerly  parts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres : so  called  from  the  long,  straight,  spur- 
llke  hind  claw.  The  Lapland  longspur,  C.  lapponieus, 
common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  is  the  type-spe- 


Sage-cock,  or  Cock-of-the-plains  {Centrocercus  urophasianus). 

Tetraonidce  or  grouse  family,  the  typical  and 
only  species  of  which  is  the  great  sage-cock  or 
cock-of-the-plains  of  western  America,  C.  uro- 
phasianus. The  genus  is  so  named  from  the  stiff,  nar- 
rowly acuminate  tail-feathers,  which  are  20  in  number  and 
equal  or  exceed  the  length  of  the  wing.  The  neck  is  suscep- 
tible of  enormous  inflation  by  means  of  air-sacs  beneath 
the  skin,  which  when  distended  is  extensively  naked,  and 
forms  an  irregular  bulging  mass  surmounted  by  a fringe  of 
filamentous  feathers,  several  inches  long,  springing  from 
a mass  of  erect  white  feathers,  and  covered  below  with  a 
solid  set  of  sharp,  white,  horny  feathers  like  fish-scales. 
The  tarsus  is  feathered  to  the  toes,  and  the  gizzard  is  only 


on  the  back,  the  mouth  drawn  out  into  a long 
tubular  snout,  a small  spinous  dorsal  fin,  and  .slightly  muscular, 
the  ventrals  near  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  centrodorsal  (sen-tro-dor'sal),  a.  and  n. 
with  a spine  and  7 rays  each.  These  fishes  are  vari-  * ' ’ ' 

ously  known  as  sea-snipe,  snipe-fishes , and  woodcock  fishes, 
in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  beak.  The  body  is 
compressed,  and  covered  with  small  rough  scales ; there 
is  no  lateral  line ; bony  strips  are  found  on  the  side  of  the 
back,  sometimes  confluent  into  a shield,  and  other  bony 
strips  occur  on  the  margin  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

There  are  no  teeth.  The  gill-openings  are  wide,  and  the 
brancliiostegals  are  4 in  number.  Of  the  two  dorsal  fins, 
the  first  bears  4 to  7 spines,  the  second  of  which  is  very 


Lapland  Longspur  ( Centrophanes  lafponicus). 


cies. 


L<  L- 

centrum , center,  + dorsum , back,  + -«?.]  I.  a.  i>ortn  America> 

Central  and  dorsal  or  aboral:  applied  to  the  Centropipedon  (sen-tro-pip'e-don), 

central  ossicle  of  the  stem  of  cnnoids,  as  mem-  - F - v • 1 1 

hers  of  the  genus  Comatula. 

The  centre  of  the  skeleton  is  constituted  by  a large  cen- 
tro-dorsal  ossicle.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  500. 

II.  n.  In  crinoids,  a centrodorsal  ossicle  which 
unites  the  skeleton  of  the  stalk  with  the  body. 


long  and  strong,  and  the  soft  dorsal  18  of  moderate  size,  centrodorsally  (sen-tro-d6r'sal-i),  adv.  In  a 
like  the  anal : the  pectorals  are  short ; the  caudal  is  emax-  7 ; V.  . n 


like  the  anal ; the  pectorals 

ginate,  and  its  middle  rays  are  not  produced.  The  family 
is  also  and  more  properly  called  Macrorhamphosidai. 

2.  A family  extended  to  include  not  only  the 
true  Centriscidce,  hut  also  the  Amphisilidte. 
centrisciform  (sen-tris'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  cen- 
trisciformis,  < Centriscus,  q.  v.,  + L.  forma, 
form.]  Shaped  like  a fish  of  the  genus  Centris-  + zocephala . 
cus;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Centrisciformes.  centroid  (sen'troid),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kevrpov,  center, 
Centlisciformes  (sen-tris-i-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  + eldo c,  form.]  In  math.,  the  center  of  mass. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  centrisciformis : see  centrisciform.]  *See  center L 

In  Gunther’s  system  of  classification,  the  thir-  centrolecithal  (sen-tro-les'i-thal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
teenth  division  of  Acanthopterygii,  character-  Kevrpov,  center,  + /IkiOoi;,  yolk  of'  an  egg,  + -ai.] 


centrodorsal  position  or  relation. 

Centrogonida  (sen-tro-gon'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Kivrpov,  center,  + ydrof,  generation,  + 
-ida.]  An  order  of  degraded  suctorial  crusta- 
ceans, represented  by  such  genera  as  Sacculina 
and  Peltogaster.  Also  called  Suctoria  and  Rhi- 


Others  are  C.  omatus,  the  chestnut-collared  lark- 
bunting,  and  C.  pictus,  the  painted  lark-bunting,  both  of 
North  America. 

n. ; pi.  cen- 

tropipeda,  (-da).  [NL'.,  prop.  * centrepipedon, 

< Gr.  Kevrpov,  center,  + enirreSoc,  level,  plane, 
superficial,  < erri,  upon,  + ridov,  ground.  Cf. 
parallelopipedon.]  In  morphology,  a compli- 
cated form,  in  which  the  poles  of  at  least  the 
dorsoventral  axis  are  unlike,  and  in  which  the 
body  is  thus  defined  not  with  reference  to  a 
line,  but  to  a median  plane.  Mncyc.  Brit.,  XVI. 
844. 

centropipedonal  (sen4,  tro-pi-ped'o-nal),  a. 
[<  centropipedon  + -al.]  Saving  the  morpho- 
logical form  of  a centropipedon. 
Centropodin®  (sen//tro-po-di'ne),  m.  pi.  [NL., 

< Centropus  (-pod-)  +’  -ince.]  A subfamily  of 
picarian  birds,  of  the  family  Cuculidce;  the  cou- 
cals  or  spurred  cuckoos : so  called  from  the 
long,  straight  hind  claw.  They  include  many  spe- 
cies of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies,  some  of  them 
also  known  as  pheasant-cuckoos.  Also  Centropince. 


centropomid  889  century 

A fish  of  the  centum  (sen'tum),  re.  [L.,  = E.  hundred:  see  centuriator  (sen-tu'ri-a-tor), 
cent,  hundred.]  A hundred:  used  in  the  phrase  ■ " " 

per  centum,  hy  the  hundred, 
centumpondium  (sen-tum-pon'di-um),  re. ; pi. 
centumpondia  (-a).  [L.,  < centum,  a hundred, 

+ pondus,  weight.]  The  ancient  Eoman  hun- 


centropomid  (sen-tro-po'mid),  n. 
family  Centropomidce. 

Centropomidae  (sen-tro-pom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Centropomus  + -id*.]  A family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  hy  the  genus  Centropo- 
mus, peculiar  to  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
waters  of  America.  They  have  an  elongate  body 


dredweight,  equal  to  72  pounds  avoirdupois. 

oon-tll m m V /onn  turn  '-rr Avi  \ ai  • w.1 


with  distinct  lateral  line  continued  on  to  the  caudal  tin,  centunririr  Ysen-tum'veri  n ■ nl  Mtarir. 

small  ctenoid  scales,  separate  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the  fSi  (-vlrz,  " ’ 


. separate  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the 
first  has  7 or  8 spines,  the  third  being  the  longest,  short 
anal  fin  with  ;l  spines,  and  forked  caudal. 

centropomoid  (sen-tro-po'moid),  a.  and  re.  I.  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Centropomidce. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  family  Centropomidas. 

Centropomus  (sen-tro-po'mus),  re.  [NL.  (La- 
c6p6de),  < Gr.  nevrpov,  spine,  + nupa,  lid,  cover, 
i.  e.,  operculum.]  A genus  of  fishes,  typical  of 


, [NL.  (>F.  cen- 

turiateur  = Pg.  centuriador),  < L.  centuriare, 
divide  into  hundreds : see  centuriate,  v.]  One 
of  the  writers  of  the  Protestant  ecclesiastical 
history  known  as  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg. 
Also  centurist. 

The  centuriators  of  Magdeburg  were  the  first  that  dis- 
covered this  grand  imposture.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 


„ . , - . . . P-1’  centumviri,  prop,  centuried  (sen'tu-rid),  a.  [<  century  + -ed-.] 

separately  centumviri,  < centum  (=  AS.  hund,  E.  Lasting  for  a century  or  centuries ; centurial. 
hundred,  q.  v.)  + mn.  nl.  of  vir  = AS.  wer.  a His  centuried  silenc'  to  tho8e  hearers’frank 

With  joy  he  broke.  C.  De  Kay,  Vision  of  Nimrod,  ii. 


q.  v.)  + viri,  pi.  of  vir  = AS.  wer,  a 
man.]  In  ancient  Home,  one  of  a body  of  105 


Robalo  ( Centropomus  undecimalis'). 


each  of  the  35  tribes,  appointed  to  decide  com- 
mon causes  among  the  people.  The  office  of  the  cen- 
tumvirs  was  annual,  the  presidency  of  the  tribunal  belong- 
ing to  the  pretor.  The  court  sat  in  the  Julian  basilica,  in 
four  sections,  each  presided  over  by  a decemvir  or  an  ex- 
questor.  Under  the  empire  their  number  was  increased 
to  180,  or  perhaps  more. 

centumviral  (sen-tum'vi-ral),  a.  [<  L.  centum- 
viralis,  < centumviri:  see  centumvir .]  Pertaining 
to  the  centumvirs. 

centumvirate  (sen-tum'vi-rat),  re.  [<  L.  cen- 
tumviri 4-  -ate%.]  1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a ppntiirion 

centumvir.— 2.  Any  body  of  a hundred  men.  01 

Finding  food  and  raiment  all  that  term  for  a centum- 
virate of  the  profession.  Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  198. 
the  family  Centropomida',  having  a long  pre-  centumviri,  re.  Latin  plural  of  cen  tumvir. 
opercular  spine,  whence  the  name,  it  includes  a centuple  (sen'tu-pl),  a.  [<  F.  centuple  = Sp. 
number  of  species  of  moderate  size  found  in  the  tropical  centuplo  = Pg.  It.  centuplo,  < L.  centmlus  hun- 
^‘med'forrnod  " ““  Sn°°k3  and  r°bal°S’  a“d  eS'  ^ed-fold,  < centum,  a hundred,  + -plus  (=  Gr. 
Centropristes  (sen-tro-prls'tez),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  -’rWof)>  a multiplicative  suffix,  related  to 
nevrpov,  a spino,  sting',  + npianc,  a large  fish, 
supposed  to  be  (as  in  early  NL.)  the  saw-fish.] 

A genus  of  fishes,  of  the  family  Serranidse,  con- 
taining the  sea-basses,  such  as  C.  striatus,  C. 
ocyurus,  and  C.  philadelphicus. 

Centropus  (sen'tro-pus),  re.  [NL.  (Illiger,  1811), 

< Gr.  tikvrpov,  a spur,  + wove;  (m>6-)  = E.  foot.] 

A genus  of  birds,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Cen- 
tropodince : in  a restricted  sense,  covering  only 
the  African  coucals,  like  C.  senegalensis ; in 
other  usages,  more  or  less  nearly  the  same  as 
the  subfamily  Centropodince. 
centrostigma  (sen-tro-stig'ma),  re. ; pi.  centro- 
stigmata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  nhrpov,  center, 

+ cTiypa,  a point,  spot.]  In  morphology,  a form 
or  body  of  which  all  the  axes  radiate  from  a 
central  point ; a protaxonial  organism  which  is 
defined  by  its  central  point, 
centrostigmatic  (sen"tro-stig-mat'ik),  a.  [As 
centrostigma(t-)  + -ic.]  Consisting  of  a centro- 


Centurio  settex. 


centuple  (sen'tu-pl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  centu- 
pled, ppr.  centupling.  [<  centuple,  a.]  To  make 
a hundred  times  more ; multiply  by  a hundred, 
centuplicate  (sen-tu'pli-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  centuplicated,  ppr.  centuplicating.  [<  L. 
centuplicatus,  pp.  of  centuplicare,  increase  a 
hundred-fold,  < centuplex  (centuplic-),  a hun- 
dred-fold, < centum,  a hundred,  + plicare,  fold.] 
To  multiply  a hundred  times;  centuple. 

I performed  the  civilities  you  enjoined  me  to  your 
friends,  who  return  you  the  like  centuplicated. 

Howell , Letters,  iv.  2. 

centuplyt  (sen'tu-pll),  v.  t.  [<  L.  centuplicare : 
see  centuplicate.]  To  centuple. 

Though  my  wants 

Were  centuplied  upon  myself,  I could  be  patient. 

. . _ 0 Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  2. 

stigma;  definable  as  to  figure  by  a center : said  centuria  (sen-tu'ri-a),  re. ; pi.  centuries  (-§).  [L. : 


1842):  see  centurion.]  A 
genus  of  American  phyl- 
lostomine  bats,  notable  in 
its  family  for  the  absence 
of  a distinct  nose-leaf,  but 
having  various  extraordi- 
nary excrescences  upon 
the  face,  which  produce  a 
most  grotesque  physiog- 
nomy. C.senearisthetype. 

‘on  (sen-tu'ri-on), 

re.  [<  ME.  centurion  = F.  centurion  = Sp.  cen- 
turiOn  — Pg.  centurido  = It.  centurione,  < L.  cen- 
turio{n-),  < centuria,  a company  of  a hundred: 
see  century1.]  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a military  officer 
who  commanded  a century  or  company  of  in- 
fantry. The  centurion  was  appointed  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  corresponded  to  the 

. . , - , . captain  in  modern  military  service. 

™ r °,i  n'  , A,  hundred-f old  centurist  (sen'tu-rist),  re.  [<  century 1 + -ist.] 

greater,  multiplied  hy  a hundred.  Same  as  centuriator. 

I wish  his  strength  were  centuple.  CenturilS  (sen-tu'rus) 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  1.  1.  - ......  v ~ ' 


.no,,  <«.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1837),  prop.  Centrums,  \ Gr.  sturpov,  a spine,  + 
ovpa,  tail.]  A genus  of  banded  woodpeckers  of 


of  protaxonial  figures  only, 
centrosurface  (sen-tro-ser'fas),  re.  [<  L.  cen- 
trum, center,  + surface.]  In  geom.,  the  locus  of 
centers  of  principal  curvature  of  a surface. 


centrotriaene  (sen"tr6-tri-e'ne), 
rpov,  spine,  + rpiaiva,  a”  three-proi 


see  century1.]  An  ancient  Eoman  measure  of 
land,  said  to  have  been  originally  100  times  the 
quantity  Eomulus  distributed  to  each  citizen, 
and  equal  to  200  jugera : but  it  seems  to  have 
re.  [<  Gr.  K£v-  varied  from  50  to  400  jugera.  S eejugerum. 


S/.T 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker  ( Centurus  caroltnus). 


a trident:  see  tritene .]  A kind  of  sponge-spicule 
having  the  form  of  a cladose  rhabdus  or  trisene, 
whose  cladome  arises  from  the  middle  of  the 
rhabdome.  W'.J.  Sollas. 

The  shaft  may  also  become  trifld  at  both  ends,  amphi- 
tnsene,  and  the  restating  rays  all  bifurcate,  or  the  cladome 
may  arise  from  the  centre  of  the  rhabdome,  centrotriazne. 

Encyc.  Brit,,  XXII.  417. 

centrotylote  (sen-trot'i-lot),  a.  [<  Gr.  seurpov , 
spine,  + rvlurdc,  knobbed,  < tvTmvv,  make  knob- 
by, < tvIoc,  a knot,  knob.]  Swollen  in  the  mid- 
dle : a term  applied  by  Sollas  to  a form  of 
sponge-spicule  which  is  an  oxyaster  of  two  rays 
produced  from  a central  swelling:  as,  “a  cen- 
+trotylote  microxea,”  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  417. 
centrum  (sen'trum),  re. ; pi.  centra  (-tra).  [L., 

< Gr.  Kevrpov,  center:  see  cenferL]  1.  A center. 
Specifically— 2.  [NL.]  Inanat.:  (a)  The  body 
of  a vertebra ; the  solid  piece  to  which  the  arches 
and  some  other  parts  are  or  may  be  attached. 
Morphologically,  however,  the  centrum  is  not  exactly  what 
is  ordinarily  called  the  body  of  a vertebra ; for  the  latter 


pronged  fish-spear,  centurial  (sen-tu'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  ceiiturialis,  < 


the  warmer  parts  of  America,  of  which  the  red- 
bellied  woodpecker,  C.  carolinus,  is  the  type: 
so  called  from  the  acute  tail-feathers.  They 

, - . - . 7.  are  also  known  as  zebra-woodpeckers,  from  the 

pertaining  to  a century  or  centuries ; existing  .transversely  striped  plumage. 

for  a century  or  centuries  of  years.  Century!  (sen'tu-ri),  re. ; pi  .centuries  (-riz).  [< 

r . centune  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  centuria , < L.  centuria , 


centuria , a century:  see  century1.']  1.  Of  or 


Quadrangles  mossy  with  centurial  associations. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  70. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  regulated  by  centuries; 
arranged  by  or  divided  into  hundreds,  or  hun- 
dreds of  years : as,  a centurial  organization  of 
troops  ; a centurial  history. 

The  centurial  plan,  which  prevailed  from  Flaccus  to 
Mosheim,  is  an  improvement  [on  the  purely  chronological 
or  annalistic  method  of  writing  history]. 

Schajf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 4. 

3.  Occurring  once  in  a century  or  a hundred 
years;  centennial:  as,  a centurial  sermon. 
[Pare.] — 4.  Completing  a century. 

Every  year  of  which  the  number  is  divisible  by  four 
without  a remainder  is  a leap-year,  excepting  the  centu- 
rial years,  which  are  only  leap-years  when  divisible  by 
four  after  omitting  the  two  ciphers.  Encyc.  Brit. , I V.  667. 
Centurial  stones,  boundary-stones ; stones  marking  the 
limits  of  an  old  Roman  century  or  allotment  of  land. 
See  century  l,  2 (c). 


usually  includes  the  bases  of  the  neural  arches,  from  which  centliriatet  (sen-tu'ri-at'l  v t Ti  rpnturi 

the  centrum  proper  is  separated  for  a period  by  the  neuro-  . J L\- u <:enlun- 

central  suture.  See  cuts  under  cervical,  dorsal,  and  mdn-  atus,  pp.  of  centuriare,  divide  into  hundreds,  < 


skeleton,  (ft)  The  basis  or  fundamental  portion  of 
one  of  the  cranial  segments,  regarded  as  analo- 
gous to  vertebra.  Thus,  the  basioccipital  is  the 
centrum  of  the  occipital  segment  of  the  skull. 

— Centrum  ovale,  the  large  white  central  mass  displayed 
by  removing  the  upper  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 

spheres  at  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Also  called  centuriation  (sen-tu-ri-a'shon),  re.  [<  L 

'tMistaona . ....  v v-./7.  L 


centuria,  a hundred:  see  century1.]  To  divide 
into  centuries  or  hundreds, 
centuriatet  (sen-tu'ri-at),  a.  [<  L.  centuriatus, 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Divided  into  or  consisting 
of  centuries  or  hundreds : as,  centuriate  assem- 
blies. Holland. 


centrum  ovale  majus  and  centrum  ovale  of  Vieussens. 
Centrum  ovale  minus,  the  white  central  mass  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  as  displayed  by  a transverse  cut  at 
any  level.  Also  called  centrum  ovale  of  Vicq-d’Azyr. 

centrjrit,  re.  An  obsolete  variant  of  center 2. 
centry2t,  re.  A contracted  form  of  cemetery. 
centry3f,  re.  A former  spelling  of  sentry. 

The  centry’s  box.  Qay,  Trivia,  ii.  298. 
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turiatio{n-),  < centuriare,  divide  into  centuries: 
see  centuriate, ».]  The  custom  of  dividing  land 
into  centuries.  See  century1,  2 (c). 

It  is  obvious  that  formal  centuriation  in  straight  lines 
and  rectangular  divisions,  by  the  Agrimensores,  produced 
something  entirely  different  from  the  open  field  system  as 
we  have  found  it  in  England. 

Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  277. 


an  assemblage  or  division  consisting  of  a hun- 
dred units,  as  a company  of  a hundred  soldiers, 
a division  of  the  people,  etc.  (not  in  the  sense 
of  ‘a  hundred  years,’  for  which  sceculum  was 
used:  see  secular),  < centum  = E.  hundred.]  1. 
In  a general  sense,  a hundred ; anything  con- 
sisting of  a hundred  in  number. 

And  when 

With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I ha’  strew’d  his  grave, 
And  on  it  said  a century  of  prayers, 

Such  as  I can,  twice  o’er,  I’ll  weep  and  sigh. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
How  many  of  the  century  of  graduates  sent  forth  from 
our  famous  University  every  year  . . . are  able  to  read 
with  moderate  relish  and  understanding  one  of  the  Tus- 
culan  Disputations  ? 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  44. 
Specifically — 2.  In  Bom.  antiq. : (a)  A division 
of  the  people  (originally  so  called,  probably, 
with  reference  to  the  approximate  number  of 
its  members,  though  there  was  no  fixed  limit), 
instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  formed  with  ref- 
erence to  taxation  and  to  the  election  of  magis- 
trates and  enactment  of  laws.  All  the  citizens 
were  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  wealth,  and 
each  of  the  classes  was  divided  into  from  10  to  40  senior 
and  junior  centuries,  according  to  age,  in  all  193  or  194. 
Each  century  had  one  vote  in  the  comitia  centuriata, 
the  wealthier  classes  voting  first  and  generally  controlling 
the  others,  (ft)  A subdivision  of  the  legion,  corre- 
sponding to  a modern  military  company  of  in- 
fantry, and  consisting  nominally  of  a hundred 
men.  Prior  to  the  rule  of  Marius  the  century  was  half 
of  a maniple,  and  contained  normally  100  men,  each  cen- 
tury having  in  addition  20  light-armed  troops.  After  the 
military  reform  of  Marius  the  old  distinctions  of  arms  in 
the  legion  were  abolished ; the  century  was  still  the  half 


century 

of  the  maniple,  but  its  normal  quota  of  men  was  increased. 
Under  the  empire  the  regular  force  of  the  century  was  110 
men.  See  legion. 

Mac.  Know  you  what  store  of  the  praetorian  soldiers 
Sejanus  holds  about  him  for  his  guard? 

Lac.  I cannot  the  just  number;  but  I think 
Three  centuries.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  3. 

(c)  An  allotment  of  land  of  varying  size  ; espe- 
cially, the  area  of  land  allotted  to  soldiers  in 
a conquered  country. — 3.  A period  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  reckoned  from  any  starting-point : 
as,  a century  of  national  independence ; a cen- 
tury of  oppression.  Specifically,  one  of  a number  of 
hundred-year  periods,  reckoned  either  forward  or  back- 
ward from  some  recognized  era.  Thus  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era  began  with  the  year  A.  D.  1 and  extended 
to  the  end  of  the  year  100 ; the  third  century  began  with 
201  and  ended  with  300 ; and  the  eighteenth  century  began 
with  1701  and  ended  with  1800,  the  year  completing  the 
hundred-year  period  in  each  instance  giving  name  to  the 
century.  When  used  absolutely,  without  explanatory  ad- 
junct of  any  kind,  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  are 
always  meant.  The  centuries  before  Christ  are  reckoned 
backward  in  their  order  from  the  Christian  era,  and  those 
after  Christ  are  reckoned  forward  : as,  the  fourth  century 
B.  C.  (from  301  B.  c.  backward  to  400). 

One  crash,  the  death-hymn  of  the  perfect  tree, 

Declares  the  close  of  its  green  century. 

Emerson,  Woodnotes,  i. 
Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  a title  given  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  first  1,300  years  of  the  Christian  era,  in 
which  the  records  of  each  century  occupy  a volume,  com- 
piled by  a number  of  Protestants  at  Magdeburg.  It  was 
published  at  Basel,  1560-74. 

century2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  centaury. 
century-plant  (sen'tu-ri-plant),  n.  A name 
given  to  various  long-lived  species  of  Agave, 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  flower  only 
after  the  lapse  of  a century.  See  Agave. 
centussis  (sen-tus'is),  n.  [L.,  < centum,  a hun- 
dred, 4-  as  (ass-),  an  as.]  An  ancient  Roman 
unit  of  weight,  consisting  of  100  asses.  See  as A 
ceorlt,  n.  [The  AS.  original  of  E.,  c hurl,  q.  v.] 
A freeman  of  the  lower  rank  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ; a churl. 

-ceous.  An  adjective  termination  of  Latin  ori- 
gin. See  -aceous. 

cepa  (se'pa),  n.  [L.,  also  written  ccepa,  cepe, 
ccepe,  an  onion,  > F.  cive,  > E.  cive,  q.  v.]  The 
common  onion,  the  Allium  Cepa  of  botanists, 
cepaceous  (se-pa'shius),  a.  [<  cepa  + -aceous.'] 
Alliaceous ; having  the  odor  of  onions, 
cepevorous  (se-pev'o-rus),  a.  [Prop.  *cepivo- 
rous,  < L.  cepa,  cepe,  an  onion,  + vorare,  eat, 
devour.]  Feeding  on  onions.  [Bare.] 
Cephaelis  (sef-a-e'lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  KsipaXi/, 
head,  + eiAeiv  (•/  *£A),  compress.]  A name 
given  by  Swartz  to  Evea,  a genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Bubiacese,  including  about  150  spe- 
cies of  shrubs  or  per- 
ennial herbs,  natives 
of  tropical  regions, 
chiefly  in  America. 

Their  flowera  grow  in  close 
involucrate  heads.  The 
most  interesting  species  is 
Evea  Ipecacuanha , which 
yields  the  ipecacuanha- 
root  of  the  druggists.  It  is 
found  in  shady  woods  in 
Brazil.  Theroothasachar- 
acteristic  ringed  struc- 
ture. See  ipecacuanha. 

cephal-.  See  cephalo-. 

Cephalacanthidas 

(sef"a-la-kan'thi-de), 

7i.pl.  " [NL.,  < Cepha- 
lacanthus  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Cephalacanthus : a syn- 
onym of  Dactyloptericlee. 

Cephalacanthus  (sePa-la-kan'tlius),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Keipa'Af/,  head,  4-  anavda,  thorn,  spine.]  A 
genus  of  fishes : a synonym  of  Dact.ylopterus.  C. 
volitans  is  the  flying-fish,  flying-robin,  or  bat-fish, 
cephalad  (sef'a-lad),  adv.  [<  Gr.  Kipa/Jj,  head, 
+ -ad3.]  In  anat.,  toward  the  head;  forward 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  body;  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  candad.  In  man  it  is  upward,  and  in 
most  animals  forward ; but  in  any  case  it  is  used  with- 
out reference  to  the  posture  of  the  body.  Thus,  the  ca- 
rotid arteries  run  cephalad  from  the  chest ; the  cerebrum 
is  situated  cephalad  of  the  cerebellum ; the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  is  cephalad  with  reference  to  its  neck, 
cephalsea  (sef-a-le'a),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  nttyakaia, 
a persistent  headache,  prop.  fern,  of  k eipaXaioc, 
of  the  head,  < leetpalf/,  head.]  In  pathol.,  head- 
ache, especially  one  of  those  forms  of  headache 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  part  of  some  more  gen- 
eral disorder,  and  which  do  not  exhibit  the  typi- 
cal features  of  neuralgia  or  of  megrim, 
cephalsematoma  (sef-a-le-ma-to'ma),  7i. ; pi. 
cephalcematornata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  { Gr.  netfiaAl/, 

head,  + alpa(T-),  blood,  + -oma.]  A swelling 


Evea  Ipecacuanha. 
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formed  in  new-born  children  by  an  effusion  of 
blood — (a)  between  the  aponeurotic  structures 
of  the  cranium  and  the  pericranium;  (6)  be- 
tween the  pericranium  and  the  skull;  or  ( c ) 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull.  Also 
cephalhematoma  and  cephalohematoma. 
cephalagra  (sef-a-lag'ra),  7i.  [<  Gr.  Ked/akt], 

head,  4-  aypa,  a catching; "of.  chiragra, podagra.] 
Severe  pain  in  the  head;  especially,  gout  in 
+the  head. 

cephalalgia  (sef-a-lal'ji-a),  n.  [L.,  also  cepha- 
largia,  < Gr.  Ke<j>a\aXyla,  "later  also  netfiaXapyta, 
headache,  < a e<j>aXaX.yiic,  having  headache,  < se- 
tpaXfi,  head,  + aAyof,  pain,  ache.]  In  pathol., 
headache.  Also  called  cephalalgy,  encephalal- 
gia. 

cephalalgic  (sef-a-lal'  jik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 

cephalalgicus,  < Gfr.  KerpaXa'/yiKor;,  < ne<pa'Aa'A.yia : 
see  cephalalgia.]  I.  a.  Relating  to  cephalalgia 
or  headache. 

II..  n.  A medicine  for  headache, 
cephalalgy  (sef'a-lal-ji),  n.  [<  P.  cdphalalgie 
= Sp.  cefalalgia"=  Pg.  cephalalgia  = It.  cefa- 
lalgia,  cefalargia,  < L.  cephalalgia:  see  cepha- 
lalgia.] Same  as  cephalalgia. 
cephalanthium  (sef-a-lan'thi-um),  n. ; pi.  ceplia- 
lanthia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ke<j>aXr/,  head,  4-  avdo p, 

a flower.]  In  bot.,  the  head  or  capitate  inflo- 
rescence of  a composite  plant. 

Cephalanthus  (sef-a-lan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
n£<paXJ/,  head,  + avffoe,  a flower.]  A genus  of 
plants,  of  the  family  Bubiacese.  The  species  are 
shrubs,  with  small  white  flowers  densely  aggregated  in 
spherical  peduncled  heads.  The  best-known  species  is 
C.  occidentals,  the  button-bush  of  North  America. 

Gephalaspidse,  n.  pi.  See  Cephalaspididce. 
Cephalaspidea  (sef"a-las-pid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Cephalaspis  (-pid-)  + -ea.]  A group  of  tecti- 
branchiate  gastropods,  characterized  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a cephalic  disk  distinct  from  the 
back.  It  comprises  the  Bullidce  and  related 
families. 

Cephalaspididse,  Cephalaspidse  (sef  "a-las- 
pid'i-de,  sef-a-las'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cepha- 
laspis (-pid-)  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  fossil  fishes, 
of  which  the  genus  Cephalaspis  is  typical. 
Cephalaspis  (sef-a-las'pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KeQa'Ar/ , head,  + acidq,  a shield.]  A genus  of 
fossil  fishes, 
typical  of  the 
family  Cepha- 
laspididce. The 
very  large  head 
which  character- 
izes these  flshes 
bears  a close 
resemblance  in 
shape  to  a sad- 
dlers’ knife,  and 
is  covered  with  a buckler  prolonged  backward  into  a point 
on  either  side.  They  are  known  as  buckler-fishes  or  buck- 
ler-heads. C.  lyelli  is  a common  species. 

Cephalata  (sef-a-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  cephalatus : see  cephalate.]  A prime  division 
of  mollusks,  including  those  with  a head,  gener- 
ally provided  with  tentacles,  eyes,  and  a mouth 
armed  with  jaws,  as  gastropods,  pteropods,  and 
cephalopoda : same  as  Cephalopliora,  1,  or  En- 
cephala : the  opposite  of  Acephala.  [Not  now 
in  use.] 

cephalate  (sef'a-lat),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  cepha- 
latus, < Gr.  Keipah'i,  head.]  I.  a.  Having  a head, 
as  a mollusk ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cephalata. 

II.  it.  A mollusk  having  a head ; specifically, 
one  of  the  Cephalata. 

cephaletron  (sef-a-le'tron),  ». ; pi.  cephaletra 
(-tra).  [NL.,  < Gr.  K.e<f>aX.i],  head,  + i/Tpov,  the 

abdomen.]  Owen’s  name  (1872)  of  the  head, 
cephalon,  or  anterior  division  of  the  body  of 
some  crustaceans,  as  the  king-crab : correlated 
with  thoracetron  and  pleon. 
cephalhematoma,  n. ; pi.  cephalhematomata. 
+Same  as  cephalmmatoma. 
cephalic  (se-fal'ik  or  sef'a-lik),  a.  and  n.  [= 
P.  cephalique  = Sp.  cefdlico  = Pg.  cephalico  = 
It.  cefalico,  < L.  cephalAcm,  < 
Gr.  KeijiaXiKig,  of  or  for  the  head, 
< Ke<j>aM),  dial.  KsfiaAy,  Kefi'X?/, 
head,  prob.  not  connected  with 
L.  caput,  head,  or  AS.  hedfod, 
E.  head,  or,  it  appears,  with 
AS.  (poet.)  hafela,  liafala,  hea- 
fola,  the  head,  but  perhaps 
connected  with  gablet- : see 
caput,  head,  gable"1-.]  I .a.  1. 
Pertaining  to  the  head  in  any 
way.- — 2.  Situated  or  directed 
toward  the  head;  connected 


Cephalaspis  lyelli. 


Head  of  aCentiped 
(Scolopendra),  show- 
ing cephalic  segment, 
A,  followed  by  basilar 
segment,  B ; a , a,  an- 
tennae. 


Cephalobranchia 

with  or  constituting  the  front  or  fore  part  of  a 
body  or  organ : opposed  to  caudal : as,  the  ce- 
phalic surface  of  the  liver  or  diaphragm ; the 
cephalic  end  of  a vertebra;  the  cephalic  segment 
of  a centiped. 

Now  that  the  extended  study  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  embryonic  development  is  largely  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  human  structure,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  descriptive  terms  should  be  sought  which  may  with- 
out ambiguity  indicate  position  and  relation  in  the  organ- 
ism at  once  in  man  and  [other]  animals.  Such  terms  as 
cephalic  and  caudal,  dorsal  and  ventral,  are  of  this  class, 
and  ought,  whenever  this  may  be  done  consistently  with 
sufficient  clearness  of  description,  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  are  only  applicable  to  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the 
human  body.  Quain,  Anat.,  I.  6. 

Cephalic  aura,  peculiar  sensations,  referred  to  the  head, 
preceding  epileptic  or  hysterical  attacks. — Cephalic  en- 
teron,  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  enteron ; so  much  of 
the  alimentary  canal  as  is  in  the  head. — Cephalic  flex- 
ure. (a)  In  Arthropoda,  the  upward  inclination  of  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  cephalic  stemites  in  respect  to  the 
same  axis  of  the  thoracic  stemites.  ( b ) In  human  anat., 
the  bending  of  the  head  of  the  embryo  forward  or  down- 
ward upon  the  trunk.— Cephalic  ganglia.  See  gan- 
glion.— Cephalic  index,  in  craniom.,  the  ratio  of  the 
greatest  transverse  to  the  greatest  anteroposterior  diame- 
ter of  the  skull  multiplied  by  100-  It  varies  from  62  to  98 
or  99  ; in  pathological  cases,  from  52  to  106. 

Those  people  who  possess  crania  with  a cephalic  index  of 
80  and  above  nre  called  brachycephali ; those  with  a lower 
index  are  dolichoeephali.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  420. 
Cephalic  medicines,  remedies  for  disorders  of  the  head. 

— Cephalic  shield,  ill  trilobites,  the  large  buckler  which 
surrounds  and  protects  the  head  and  extends  over  all  the 
body  in  front  of  the  thorax.  See  Trilobita  and  Lim  ulus. — 
Cephalic  souffle,  a blowing  murmur  which  may  be  heard 
on  auscultation  of  the  head  in  some  anemic  states,  as 
well  as  in  some  cases  of  aneurism  of  an  artery  of  the  head. 

— Cephalic  vein,  a large  superficial  vein  on  the  front  of 
the  arm,  running  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder:  so 
named  because  the  ancients  used  to  open  it  as  a remedy 
for  disorders  of  the  head.— Cephalic  version,  in  obstet., 
the  operation  of  turning  the  fetus  in  the  uterus  in  such 
a maimer  that  the  head  is  made  to  present  at  the  os  uteri : 
distinguished  from  podalic  version. 

II.  n.  A remedy  for  headache  or  other  dis- 
orders in  the  head. 

cephalicalt  (se-fal'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  cephalic. 

When  I had  passed  the  superficial  parts,  and  digged  a 
little  more  than  skin-deepe  into  the  Mineral!  of  Cephalicall 
Motion,  I came  to  the  Muscles,  the  instruments  of  volun- 
tary motion. 

Quoted  in  F.  Warner's  Physical  Expression,  p.  324. 
Cephalin*  (sef-a-ll'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cevha- 
lus  + -inn:.  ] X subfamily  of  plectognathous 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Cephalus : synony- 
mous with  Molidee. 

cephalis  (sef'a-lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  naya/ir,  a 
little  head,  a capital,  dim.  of  mfyaly,  head.]  A 
lattice-head  in  the  skeleton  of  certain  radio- 
larians  of  the  group  Motiopijlea  ; a simple  sub- 
spherical  lattice-shell,  inclosing  the  central 
capsule  and  standing  in  connection  with  it  at 
the  basal  pole  of  its  main  axis, 
cephalistic  (sef-a-lis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kt<j>a'Ab, 
head,  4-  -istric.]  Same  as  cephalic.  [Rare.] 

There  is  a cranium,  the  cephalistic  head-quarters  of  sen- 
sation. Is.  Taylor. 

cephalitis  (sef-a-H'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ke<j> abb, 
head,  + -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the 
*brain  or  its  membranes. 

cephalization  (sef//a-li-za'sliqn),  7t.  [<  cepha- 

lize + -ation.]  In  biol.,  a term  first  used  by  J. 
D.  Dana  to  denote  a tendency  in  the  develop- 
ment of  animals  to  localization  of  important 
parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head,  as  by  the 
transfer  of  locomotive  members  or  limbs  to  or 
near  to  the  head  (in  decapod  crustaceans,  for 
example),  or  the  concentration  of  plastic  force 
in  parts  composing  the  head,  or  subserving 
cephalic  functions.  It  is  accomplished  in  various 
ways:  by  the  transfer  of  members  from  the  locomotive 
to  the  cephalic  series ; by  participation  of  anterior  loco- 
motive organs  in  cephalic  functions ; by  increased  abbre- 
viation, condensation,  and  perfection  of  structure  ante- 
riorly, with  the  opposite  qualifications  posteriorly ; or 
by  the  uprising  of  the  cephalic  end,  till  at  last  the  body 
becomes  vertical. 

cephalize  (sef'a-liz),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  cepha- 
lized,  ppr.  cephalizmg.  [<  cephalAc  + -ize.]  To 
make  or  render  cephalic ; favor  or  cause  ceph- 
alization iu  or  of:  as,  to  cephalize  legs  of  a 
crustacean  by  modifying  them  into  mouth- 
parts  ; to  cephalize  the  nervous  system  by  de- 
veloping a brain. 

cephalized  (sef'a-lizd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cephalize, 
t.]  Exhibiting  cephalization ; having  the  head 
and  anterior  members  of  the  body  well  devel- 
oped or  well  distinguished, 
cephalo-.  [NL.,  etc.,  cephalo-,  < Gr.  Ke<paXy,  head : 
see  cephalic.]  An  element  in  compound  words 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  the  head,  referring  to 
the  head,  skull,  or  brain.  Also  cephal-,  before 
a vowel. 

Cephalobranchia,  Cephalobranchiata  (sef'a- 
lo-brang'ki-a,  -brang-ki-a'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


Cephalobranchia 

Kc<pa/Ji,  bead,  + jipayx<a,  gills.]  An  order  of 
Annelida  with,  cephalic  franchise,  including  the 
sedentary  or  tubicolous  polychsetous  annelids. 
They  are  worm-like  marine  animals,  for  the  most  part  pro- 
tected by  a tube ; have  distinct  sexes  and  a segmented 
body ; respire  by  branchiae  situated  on  or  near  the  head  ; 
and  undergo  metamorphosis,  the  embryo  being  free-swim- 
ming and  ciliate.  The  tubes  are  usually  secreted  by  the 
animals  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  shells  of  mollusks ; they  may  be  either  calca- 
reous or  membranous,  or  composed  of  grains  of  sand  ag- 
glutinated together,  and  are  either  free  or  adherent  to 
some  fixed  foreign  body,  but  not  organically  attached  to 
the  animals  inhabiting  them.  To  this  order  belong  such 
families  as  Amphictenidce,  Terebellidce,  Sabellidce , and  Ser- 
pulidce.  Also  called  Capitibranchia,  Capitibranchiata, 
Capitobranchia,  Capitobranchiata.  See  Sedentaria  and 
Tubicolce. 

cephalobranchiate  (sef',’a-lo-brang'ki-at),  a. 
[X  Gr.  head,  + fipayxia,  gills,  + -ate1.] 

Having  tufts  of  external  gills  oil  or  near  the 
head ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cepha- 
lobranchia. Also  capitibranchiate,  capitobran- 
chiate. 

cephalocaudal  (sef"a-lo-ka'dal),  a.  [<  Gr.  k e- 
tya'kfi,  head,  4-  L.  cauda,  the  tail,  + -al.]  In 
anat.,  same  as  cephalocercal. 
cephalocele  (sef 'a-lo-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  ke <j>ah.f/,  head, 
+ nf/hr/,  tumor.]  “ In  pathol.,  the  protrusion  of 
more  or  less  of  the  cranial  contents  through  an 
abnormal  opening  in  the  cranial  walls ; hernia 
of  the  brain. 

cephalocercal  (sef,/a-lo-s&r'kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  ke- 
<j>alf/,  head,  + /crp/tofj  tail,  + -al.]  In  anat.,  ex- 
tending from  head  to  tail:  applied  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  body.  Also  cephalocaudal. 
cephalochord  (sef'a-lo-kord),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ktpa/.r/, 
head,  + x°P^>  string,  cord,  chord.]  In  em- 
bryol.,  the  cephalic  or  intracranial  portion  of 
the  chorda  dorsalis  of  the  embryo : correlated 
with  notochord  and  urochord. 

Cephalochorda  (seR'a-lo-kor'da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  KEijialf/,  head,  + x°P^V>  string,  cord,  chord.] 
A name  given  by  E.  R.  Lankester  to  the  lance- 
lets  ( Amphioxus ) considered  as  a prime  divi- 
sion of  Vertebrata,  contrasted  on  one  hand  with 
Vrochorda  (tunicates  or  ascidians),  on  another 
with  Hemichorda  (acorn-worms),  and  also  with 
Craniota  (all  other  vertebrates  collectively), 
cephalochordal  (sefa-lo-kdr'dal),  a.  [<  ceph- 
alochord + - al. ] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

cephalochord. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ce- 
phalochorda. 

cephalocone  (sef'a-lo-kon),  n.  Same  as  cepha- 
loconus. 

cephaloconi,  n.  Plural  of  cephaloconus. 
cephaloconic  (sef"a-lo-kon'ik),  a.  [<  cephalo- 
cone + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a cephaloconus. 
cephaloconus  (sef,/a-16-ko'nus),  n. ; pi.  cepha- 
loconi (-nl).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kajidky,  head,  + siivog, 

a wedge,  cone.]  In  pteropods,  a process  on 
the  head  in  addition  to  the  superior  tentacles. 
Also  cephalocone. 

cephalodia,  n.  Plural  of  cephalodium. 
cephalodiiferous  (sef-a-16-di-if 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cephalodium  + L.  ferre  = E.  Sear1.]  Bearing 
cephalodia. 

cephalodine  (sef-a-lo'din),  a.  [<  Gr.  s cfahuSyg, 
like  a head  (see  cephalodium),  + -free1.]  In  hot., 
forming  a head.  B.  Browne. 
cephalodium  (sef-a-16'di-um),  n. ; pi.  cephalo- 
dia (-it).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kttja'/.&dr/r,  like  a head,  < 

K:pa/j),  head,  + elbog,  form.]  In  hot.,  an  orbicu- 
lar granular  concretion  which  occurs  on  the 
thallus  of  lichens,  and  in  which  gonidia  are 
localized. 

cephalodynia  (seR'a-lo-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KeipaXfi,  head,  + bivvy,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  pain  in 
the  head ; cephalalgia ; myalgia  in  the  muscles 
of  the  head. 

cephalogenesis  (seR'a-lo-jen' e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KE<jKtAjj,  head,  + yeveoig,  generation.  ] The  for- 
mation or  development  of  the  head  or  brain, 
cephalogenetic  (sef"a-lo-,je-net'ik),  a.  [<  cepha- 
logenesis, after  genetic.']  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  cephalogenesis. 
cephalography  (sef-a-log'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ke- 
<j>a^f/,  head,  + -ypaipia,  < ypaipeiv,  write.]  A de- 
scription of  the  head.  Dunglison. 
cephalohematoma  (sef//a-16-hem-a-to,ma),  n. ; 
pi.  cephalohematomata  (-ma-ta).  Same  as  ce- 
phalcematoma. 

cephalohumeral  (seFa-lo-lrn'me-ral),  a.  and 
n.  [<  NL.  cephalohumeralis,  < Gr.  tietjxAf/,  head, 
+ L.  humerus,  prop,  umerus,  the  humerus.]  I. 
a.  Connecting  the  head  with  the  fore  limb : as, 
the  cephalohumeral  muscle. 

II.  n.  A muscle  of  some  animals  connecting 
the  skull  with  the  fore  limb ; the  cephalohu- 
meralis. 
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cephalohumeralis  (sef,/a-lo-hu-me-ra']is),  n. ; 
pf.  cephalohumerales  (-lez).  [NL.',  adj.  as  n.: 

see  cephalohumeral.]  In  anat.,  a large  muscle 
of  some  animals,  as  the  horse,  representing  the 
clavicular  portions  of  the  human  sternocleido- 
mastoid and  deltoid  combined, 
cephaloid  (sef'a-loid),  a.  [=  P.  cephaloide  = 
Sp.  cefaloideo,  < Gr.  K£0a/loM<%,  < KeipaXy,  head,  + 
rMof,  form.]  Shapedlike  orresembling  the  head. 
Cephaloidae  (sef-a-16'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL. , < Cepha- 
loon  + -idee.]  A family  of  heteromerous  Cole- 
optera  with  the  anterior  coxal  cavities  open  be- 
hind, and  the  head  strongly  constricted  at  the 
base,  prolonged  behind,  and  gradually  nar- 
rowed. 

cephalology  (sef-a-lol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  KEtyaly, 
head,  + -loyia,  < Xfyeuv,  speak : see  -ology.]  A 
treatise  on  the  head. 

Cephalolophus  (sef-a-lol'o-fus),  n.  Same  as 
Ceplialophus. 

cephaloma  (sef-a-16'ma),  n. ; pi.  cephalomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.  (from  its  resemblance  to  brain- 
substance),  < Gr.  KEfyafy,  head,  + -oma.]  In  pa- 
thol., a soft  carcinoma. 

cephalomeningitis  (sef//a-16-men-in-ji'tis),  n. 
[NL.,<  Gr.  sE'S/aly,  head,  4-NL.  meningitis,  q.  v.] 
In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain : distinguished  from  spinal  meningitis. 
cephalometer  (sef-a-lom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  «- 
<jakf),  head,  + gerpov,  a measure.]  1.  An  in- 
strument formerly  used  for  measuring  the  fetal 
head  during  parturition. — 2.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  various  angles  of  the  skull; 
a craniometer. 

cephalometric  (seFa-lo-met'rik),  a.  [<  cepha- 
lometry + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  cephalometry, 
cephalometry  (sef-a-lom'e-tri),  n.  [=  P.  cepha- 
lometric : see  cephalometer.]  Measurement  of 
the  head. 

Cephalonian  (sef-a-16'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Cepfialonia  (the  ancient 
Cephallenia),  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
now  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cepha- 
lonia. 

cephalonomancy  (sef-a-lon'o-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr. 

Ke<j>alf],  head,  + ovop,  an  ass,  + gavrela,  divina- 
tion.] A kind  of  divination  formerly  practised 
in  detecting  guilt.  Lighted  coals  having  been  placed 
on  the  head  of  an  ass,  prayers  were  recited,  and  the  names 
of  suspected  persons  pronounced  at  random.  The  one 
whose  name  happened  to  be  called  at  the  moment  that  the 
ass  brayed  with  pain  was  presumed  to  be  guilty, 
cephalont  (sef 'a-lont),  n.  [<  Gr.  aeipaly,  head,  + 
am  (ovr-),  being,  ppr.  of  Etvai,  be : see  ens  and 
lie1.]  In  zodl.,  the  phase  or  stage  of  a septate 
or  dicystidan  gregarine  in  which  the  anterior 
cyst  or  protomerite  bears  an  epimerite:  the 
opposite  condition  is  called  sporont. 
Cephaloon  (sef-a-lo'on),  n.  [NL.  (Newman, 
1838),  < Gr.  ue/paXy,  head,  + oi6v  = L.  ovum,  an 
egg.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ceplia- 
loidee. 

cephalo-orbital  (sef  "a-lo-or'bi-tal),  a.  In 
anat.,  of  or  pertaining’ to  the  head  and  to  the 
orbits. — Cephalo-orbital  index,  the  ratio  of  the  cu- 
bic  contents  of  the  two  orbits  taken  together  to  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  cranial  cavity  multiplied  by  100. 

Cephalopeltinat  (sef//a-lo-pel-ti'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cephalopeltis  + -tnu2.]  group  of  am- 
phisbsenians,  typified  by  the  genus  Cephalopel- 
tis, named  by  Gray  for  species  having  the  head 
depressed  and  covered  above  by  a flat  and 
slender  nail-like  shield,  either  simple  or  trans- 
versely divided.  It  included  a few  African  and 
South  American  species. 

Cephalopeltis  (sef  'a-lo-pel'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
nepaXy,  head,  + 7r eXtij,  a shield.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Gephalopeltina,  including  amphisbse- 
nians  with  a shield-like  plate  on  the  head, 
cephalopharyngeal  (sef"a-16-fa-rin'je-al),  a. 
[As  cephalopharyngeus  + -al.]  In  anat.,  per- 
taining to  the  head  or  skull  and  to  the  pha- 
rynx : as,  a cephalopharyngeal  muscle, 
cephalopharyngeus  (sef"a-16-fa-rin'je-us),  n. ; 
pi.  cephalopharyngii  (-ji-i).  [NL.,  < Gr.  sc <pa1fj, 
head,  + <j>a pvyi-,  pharynx.]  1.  The  superior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx. — 2.  A muscle,  occa- 
sionally found  in  man,  springing  from  the  base 
of  the  skull,  and  inserted  among  the  fibers  of 
the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 
Cephalophinse  (sef//a-lo-fi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ceplialophus  + -inse.]  A subfamily  of  African 
antelopes,  represented  chiefly  by  the  genus  Ce- 
phalophus. 

cephalophine  (se-fal'o-fin),  a.  Tufted  on  the 
poll,  as  an  antelope  ; specifically,  pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cephalophinse. 


cephalopodous 

Cephalophora  (sef-a-lof 'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

neut.  pi.  of  cephalopliorus : see  cephalophorous.] 
1.  A division  of  mollusks,  including  those  which 
have  a head : synonymous  with  Cephalata.  Be 
Blainville,  1817. — 2.  One  of  the  three  classes 
of  Mollusca,  the  other  two  being  Acephala  and 
Cephalopoda.  It  is  divided  into  the  subclasses 
Scaphiopoda,  Gastropoda,  and  Pteropoda. 
cephalophoran  (sef-a-lof 'o-ran),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A member  of  the  Cephalophora. 

II.  a.  Same  as  cephalophorous. 
cephalophore  (se-faTo-for),  n.  [<NL.  Cephalo- 
phora.] A cephalopKoran. 
cephalophorous  (sef-a-lof'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cephalophorus,  < Gr.  se<j>a7if/,  head,  + -<j>6pos,  < 
<pepuv  = E.  hear1.]  1.  Having  a head,  as  a 
cephalate  mollusk. — 2.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Cephalophora. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  ances- 
try [of  the  lamellibranch]  is  to  be  found  in  the  stock  of  the 
cephalophorous  mollusca. 

Biol.  Lab.  of  Johns  Hopkins , III.  37. 

Also  cephalophoran. 

cephalophragm  (se-fal'o-fram),  n.  [<  NL.  ce- 
phalophragma,  < Gr.  Kt<^a\f],  head,  + <j<paypa,  divi- 
sion: see  phragma.]  A Y-shaped  internal  parti- 
tion which  divides  the  head  of  some  insects, 
as  certain  orthopterans,  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  chamber. 

cephalophragma  (sef^a-lo-frag'nia),  n. ; pi. 
ceplialophragmata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.]  Same  as 

cephalophragm. 

cephalophragmatic  (seFa-lo-frag-mat'ik),  a. 
[’  cephalophragma(t-)  + -ic.]  Forming  a par- 
tition or  diaphragm  in  the  head,  as  of  some  in- 
sects ; of  or  pertaining  to  a cephalophragm. 
Cephalophus  (se-faTo-fus),  n.  [NL.  (Hamilton 
Smith,  1827),  contr.  from  Cephalolophus;  so 
called  from  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head ; < Gr. 
tcEtyaXf],  head,  + /.6<poc,  a crest.]  An  extensive 
genus  of  African  antelopes,  with  short  conical 


Duyker,  or  Impoon  ( Cephalophus  mergens). 


horns  set  far  hack,  a large  muzzle,  and  a crest- 
ed poll.  It  contains  such  species  as  the  duyker  or  im- 
poon,  C.  mergens ; the  roodebok  or  redbuck,  C.  natalen- 
sis;  and  the  philantomba,  coquetoon,  and  many  others, 
which  are  much  hunted  for  their  hides  and  flesh.  Also 
written  more  correctly  Cephalolophus,  and  incorrectly  Ce- 
phalopus. 

cephalopod  (sef 'a-lo-pod  or  se-fal'o-pod),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a . Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Cepha- 
lopoda, Also  cephalopodan , cephalopodous. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  class  Cephalopoda . 
Also  cephalopodan , cephalopode. 

Cephalopoda  (sef-a-lop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KEtpalri,  head,  + novg  *(7 rod-)  = E.  foot.]  A 
class  of  the  Mollusca , the  highest  in  organiza- 
tion in  that  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
characterized  by  having  the  organs  of  prehen- 
sion and  locomotion,  called  tentacles  or  arms, 
attached  to  the  head.  They  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  Tetrabranchiata  and  Dibranchiata.  The  nauti- 
lus and  the  fossil  genera  Orthoceras,  Ammonites , Gonia- 
tites,  etc.,  belong  to  the  Tetrabranchiata,  in  which  the 
animal  has  an  external  shell.  The  dibranchiate  group  in- 
cludes the  argonaut,  the  octopus  or  eight-armed  cuttlefish, 
and  the  ten-armed  forms,  as  the  calamaries,  the  fossil  be- 
lemnites,  etc.  The  shell  is  in  all  these  internal,  in  some 
rudimentary,  but  the  female  argonautids  develop  an  egg- 
case  as  a sort  of  external  papery  shell.  The  fossil  Cepha- 
lopoda are  multitudinous.  See  cuts  under  Dibranchiata 
and  Tetrabranchiata. 

cephalopodan  (sef-a-lop'o-dan),  a.  and  n.  [< 

Cephalopoda  + -an.]  Same  as  cephalopod  and 
cephalopodous. 

cephalopode  (sef' a-lo-pod  or  se-fal'o-pod),  ». 
Same  as  cephalopod. 

cephalopodic  (sef"a-lo-pod'ik),  a.  [<  cephalo- 
pod + -ic.]  Same' as  cephalopod. 

cephalopodous  (sef-a-lop'o-dus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cephalopoda. 

The  apparent  resemblances  between  the  cephalopodous 
and  the  vertebrate  eye  are  merely  superficial  and  disap- 
pear on  detailed  comparison.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert. , p.  452. 
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Oephaloptera  (sef-a-lop'te-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Risso,  C ephalothricidse , Cephalothrichidse  (sef"a- 

1826),  fem.  of  ceplialop  terns : see  cephalopter-  lo-thris'i-de,  -thrik'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  prop, 
ot®.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cepha-  Cephalotrichida:,<  Cephalothrix  (-trick-)  + -id®.] 
lopteridce : so  called  from  having  a pair  of  pro-  A family  of  rhynchoccelous  turbellarians,  typi- 


jections  like  horns  upon  the  head. 
lop  terns. 

Cephalopterae  (sef-a-lop'te-re),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  Cephaloptera.]  Same  as  Cephalopteridce. 
Muller  and  Henle,  1841. 

cephalopterid  (sef-a-lop'te-rid),».  A selachian 
of  the  family  Ceplialop  teri'dos. 

Cephalopterid*  (sef "a-lop-ter'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cephaloptera  + -id®.]  A family  of  ob- 


Also  Cepha-  fled  by  the  genus  Cephalothrix,  having  an  in- 
distinct head  elongated  and  pointed,  and  no 
cephalic  slits  or  lateral  organs.  Also  Cephalo- 
trichidce.  m 

Cephalothrix  (sef  - a -loth  'riks),  n.  [NL.  (Ce-  Cephea'(se;fe-a")“’«. 
phalotnch-),  < Gr.  u e<pali/,  head,  + OpiJ  (rpix-),  1809):  gee  Cepheus.] 


Cepphus 

nus  of  plectognathous  fishes,  to  which  different 
limits  have  been  assigned,  (l)  Originally  proposed 
by  Shaw  (in  1804)  for  the  same  species  previously  called  by 
Cuvier  M ola,  and  by  Bloch  and  Schneider  Orthogoriscus.  (2) 
Later  used  by  Ranzani  (in  1837)  for  the  typical  species  of 
Mold,  but  a monstrous  specimen  of  the  species.  (3)  Subse- 
quently restricted  by  Swainson  (in  1839)  to  the  species  typi- 
cal of  the  genus  now  called  Ranzania.  In  the  last  sense  it 
became  the  basis  of  the  subfamily  Cephalince  of  the  family 
Balistidce  in  Swainson’s  classification  of  fishes. 

[NL.  (P<5ron  and  Lesson, 
A genus  of  discophorous 


hair.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gepha-  hydrozoans,  of  the  order  Rhizostomea  and  fam- 
lothriddcE  or  Cephalothnchidce.  6.  oioculata  is  j >y  Cepheidce.  See  cut  under  Discophora. 
an  example.  Also  Cephalotrix.  _ , . , cepheid  (se'ff-id),  n.  A jelly-fish  of  the  family 


lique-mouthed  fishes,  of  the  group  Batoidei , or  cephalotome  (sef'a-16-tom),  n.  [ — F.  cSphalo-  Cepheidce . 


rays,  typified  by  the  genus  Cephaloptera.  They 
have  very  broad,  laterally  pointed,  wing-like  pectorals,  dis- 
tinct cephalic  fins,  subterminal  mouth,  and  fine  teeth  in 
one  or  both  jaws,  or  none  at  all.  The  largest  of  the  rays 
belong  to  this  family,  and  among  them  is  the  devil-fish, 
Manta  birostris,  of  the  American  seas, 
ephalopteroid  (sef-a-lop'te-roid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Cephaloptera  (Cepli'alopterus,  2)  + -oid.]  I. 
a.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the  Cephalop- 
teridee. 

II.  n.  A cephalopterid. 
cephalopterous  (sef-a-lop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cephalop terns,  < Gr.  KetyaXy,  head,  + nrepov, 


ce 


tome,  < Gr.  Kc^aXoripog,  cutting  (off)  the  head,  < Cepheid*  (se-fe'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cephea  + 
KE<j>a7i7]y  head,  + ro/i6g,  cutting,  \ refivecv,  rafielv , -idce.~\  The  family  of  hydrozoans  represented 
cut.]  In  obstet .,  an  instrument  for  cutting  into  the  genus  Cepliea.  Subsequently  the  family  was 
the  fetal  head  as  a preliminary  to  its  forcible  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a subfamily,  which  was  named,  from 
compression  in  order  to  facilitate  delivery.  the  associate  genus  (Polyrhiza)  of  Cephea,  Polyrhizidai,  and 

cephalotomy  (sef-a-lot'o-mi),  n.  [=  F.  eepha-  referred  to  the  family  Toreumid*.  Marvel  1879,  18S0. 

• " ~ io^,  head,  + Cepheus  (se'fus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  Kr/</>evc,  m myth. 


lotomie  = Sp.  cefalotomia,  < Gr.  Ke<j> aXy, 
roar/,  a cutting,  < rkpvuv,  r apeiv,  cut : see  anat- 
omy, and  cf.  cephalotome.]  1.  In  anat.,  the  dis- 
section or  opening  of  the  head. — 2.  In  obstet., 
the  act  or  practice  of  operating  with  the  ceph- 
alotome. 


a lung  of  Ethiopia,  husband  of  Cassiope,  father 
of  Andromeda,  and  father-in-law  of  Perseus, 


wing.]  Having  the  head  alate;  provided  with  Cephalotribe  (sef 'a-lo-trib),  n.  [=  F.  eepha- 
wmg-like  cephalic  appendages;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Cephalopteridce. 

Cephalopterus  (sef-a-lop'te-rus),  n.  [NL. 

(Isid.  Geoffroy,  1809):  see  cephalopterous.]  1. 

A remarkable  genus  of  South  American  oscine 


lotribe,  < Gr.  secjia?^,  head,  4-  rpijhiv,  bruise.] 
In  obstet.,  an  instrument  for  crushing  the  head 
of  the  infant  in  the  womb  in  cases  of  difficult 
delivery.  It  consists  of  a strong  forceps,  with  a power- 
ful screw,  by  which  the  blades  are  forcibly  pressed  to- 
gether so  as  to  crush  anything  that  is  between  them. 


Cephalotriclud* 


subfamily  Gymnoderince,  including  those  fruit' 
crows  which  are  known  as  umbrella-birds : so 
called  from  their  singular  crests.  There  are 
three  species,  C.  ornatus,  C.  pendxdiger,  and  C.  glabricol- 
lis.  They  are  related  to  the  bell-birds  or  arapungas. 

2.  Same  as  Cephaloptera. 
cephalorachidian  (sef'a-lo-ra-kid'i-an),  a.  [< 
Gr.  n&pa/Jj,  head,  + pdxLt  (pa^nS-),  spine,  + -id li . ] 
In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  head  and  spine, 
cephalostegite  (sef-a-los'te-jit),  n.  [<  Gr.  se- 


The  correct  form  for  Cephalothrioidce,  Gephalo- 
tlirichidce. 

cephalotripsy  (sef'a-lo-trip-si),  n.  [<Gr.  mja'/.ii, 
head,  + rpapi g,  a rubbing,  bruising,  < Tpljieiv, 
rub,  bruise.]  In  obstet.,  the  use  of,  or  the  act  of 
operating  with,  the  cephalotribe ; the  operation 
of  crushing  the  head  of  the  fetus  in  the  womb 
to  facilitate  delivery.  Dunglison. 

Cephalotrix  (sef-a-lot'riks),  n.  Same  as  Cepha- 
lothrix. 


Qaly,  head,  + arkyoQ,' a roof,  + -itei2.]  In  Crus-  cephalotroch  (sef'a-16-trok),  n.  [<  NL.  cepha- 


tacea,  that  part  of  the  carapace  which  covers 
the  head ; an  anterior  division  of  the  carapace, 
in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  posterior  di- 
vision, or  omostegite.  See  Apus,  2,  and  ])aph- 
nia. 

cephalot,  cephalote  (sef'a-lot,  -lot),  n.  [<  Gr. 
se<j>aAur6Q,  headed,  with  a head,  < k ttyahy,  head.] 
A yellow,  elastic,  fatty  substance,  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  hut  soluble  in  ether,  obtained  from  the 
brain.  It  is  probably  cerebrin  in  an  impure 
state.  Also  cerebrot. 

Cephalotaxus  (sef  ''  a-lo-tak'sus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  k. tfyaXy,  head,  + rafof  (<  L.  tarns),  a yew- 


lotrochum,  neut.  of  ceplialotrochus : see  eepha- 
lotroehous.]  In  zool.,  the  preoral  or  cephalic 
division  of  a troehosphere  (which  see),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  postoral  hranchiotroch : 
thus,  the  velum  of  an  embryonic  mollusk  in  the 
veliger  stage  is  a cephalotroch. 

Cephalotrocha  (sef-a-lot'ro-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  ceplialotrochus : see  cephalotro- 
chous .]  A group  of  polyctuetous  annelids,  the 
ciliated  free-swimming  larvie  of  which  have  a 
row  of  cilia  in  front  of  the  mouth  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  as  the 
larva  of  Polynoe.  Claus. 


tree.]  A genus  of  coniferous  trees,  resembling  cephalotrochal  (sef-a-lot'ro-kal),  a.  [<  ccpha- 
and  nearly  related  to  the  yew,  hut  with  olns-  lotroch  + -ah]  Having  a cephalic  circlet  of 
tered  inflorescence  and  large  plum-like  fruit,  cilia;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
There  are  four  species,  of  China  and  Japan,  two  of  which  cephalotroch. 

attain  a height  of  about  10  feet  and  the  others  of  60  and  ceDbal0trochiC  (sef"a-lo-trok'ik),  a.  [<  ceplia- 
60  feet.  They  are  sometimes  planted  for  ornament,  and  + _ic.]  Same 'as  cephalotrochal:  as, 


are  easy  of  cultivation. 

cephalote,  ».  See  cephalot. 
cephalotheca  (sef"a-lo-the'ka),  n. ; pi.  cephalo- 
thecce  (-se).  [NL.,"<  Gr.  aefali),  head,  + 61/itr/, 

a case:  see  theca.']  In  entom.,  the  head-case, 
or  that  part  of  the  integument  of  an  insect- 
pupa  which  covers  the  head, 
cephalothecal  (sef"a-lo-the'kal),  a.  [<  cephalo- 
theca + -al.]  Casing  or  sheathing  the  head; 
having  the  character  of  a cephalotheca. 
cephalothoracic  (sef  “ a - 15  - tho  - ras ' ik),  a.  [< 
cephalothorax  (-rac-)  + -ic.]  In  anat.,  pertain- 
ing to  or  situated  on  the  cephalothorax. — 
Cephalothoracic  scutum  or  shield,  the  plate  covering 
the  cephalothorax.  See  cut  under  Eurypterida. 

cephalothorax  (sef  " a - 15  - tho ' raks),  ii  . [=  F. 
cephalothorax,  < NL.  cephalothorax,  < Gr.  Kztyaki], 
head,  + 66pa%,  a breastplate  : see  thorax.]  The 

anterior  divi- 


the  cephalotrochic  tufts  of  Rotifera.  Encyc. 

Brit.,  XXI.  4. 

cephalotrochous  (sef-a-lot'ro-kus),  a.  [<  NL. 

ceplialotrochus,  < Gr.  se<f>a\y,  head,  + rpoxk,  a 
wheel,  a round  cake:  see  trochee.]  Having  a Cenoli'd* fs'ep A-Ud)7 
cephalic  circlet  of  cilia;  specifically,  pertaining  poU(f(e, 


placed  with  these  three  among  the  stars.]  1. 
One  of  the  ancient  northern  constellations, 
preceding  Cassiopeia.  It  is  figured  to  represent 
the  Ethiopian  king  Cepheus  wearing  a tiara  and  haring 
his  arms  somewhat  extended.  Its  brightest  stars  are  of 
the  third  magnitude. 

2.  A genus  of  moss-mites,  or  acarids  of  the 
family  Oribatidce.  Koch,  1835. 

Cepola  (sep'o-la),  n.  [NL.  (in  ref.  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  fish  to  the  leaves  of  the  plant),  < 
ML.  cepola,  also  cepula,  a little  onion,  dim.  of  L. 
cepa : see  cepa  and  cibol.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Cepolidas,  instituted  by  Linnseus  in 
1766.  A species  of  this  genus  is  C.  rubescens,  found  on 
the  British  coast,  and  known  in  England  by  the  names  red 
band-fish  and  red  snake-fish. 

A fish  of  the  family  Ce - 


to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cephalotrocha.  (/epolid®  (se-pol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cepola 
Dhalotus  (sef-a-lo'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kf-  + .i(j®.]  Afamilyof  ' " 


ther.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the 
Anterior  part  of  Cephalothorax  of  the  entire  anterior  di- 
Crawfish  [Astacus  Jtuvta tilis),  in  vertical  vision  of  the  body 
longitudinal  section.  of  members  of  the 

a,  rostrum ; A.ophthalmite ; c,  antennulae ; genus  LimiUllS,  by 
J(,anttmuei  <r,  labnim;  f.  metastoma r,  those  who  hold  the 
mouth ; A,  procephalic  process;  >,  ophthal- 

mic  sternite  ; k,  antennulary  stemite ; /,  vleW  of  lt8  morphol- 
antennary  sternite,  or  epistoma.  Ogy  thus  implied. 


Cepl 

^a/turdf,  headed,  { head.] 

plants  of  a somewhat 
anomalous  structure, 
type  of  a distinct  fam- 
ily, Cephalotaceee.  Only  one 
species  is  known,  C.  follicularit 
(the  Australian  pitcher-plant), 
a curious  herb  with  radical 
leaves,  of  which  some  are  ellip- 
tic and  entire,  but  others  are 
altered  into  pitchers  with  a 
thickened  notched  rim,  closed 
with  lids  like  the  true  pitcher- 
plants,  Nepenthes.  The  small 
white  flowers  are  borne  on  a 
long  spike.  The  generic  name 
has  reference  to  the  capitate 
hairs  which  cover  the  base  of 
the  calyx. 

head  and  thorax  CephalouS  (sef'a-lus),  a. 
blended  toge-  (}r.  niqaAr/,  head.]  1. 

Having  a head:  opposed 
to  acephalous. — 2.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling 
the  Cephalata : as,  the 
cephalous  Mollusca. 

Cephalus  (sef'a-lus),  n. 


sion  of  the  body 
in  arthropods, 
as  crustaceans, 
spiders,  scor- 
pions, etc.,  con- 
sisting of  the 


[NL.  (Shaw, 
18*04),  < Gr.  Kttpa?.r/,  head:  see  cephalic.] 


. -„™.]  A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
A genus  of  represented  by  the  genus  Cepola,  to  which  vary- 
ing limits  have  been  assigned  by  ichthyologists. 
In  Gunther’s  system  of  classification  the  Cepolidce  form  a 
family  of  his  Acanthogterygii  hlennii/orme?,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  the  elongated  band-like  body,  which  is  much 
compressed ; by  the  absence  of  a bony  stay  for  the  preoper- 
culum ; and  by  the  thoracic  position  of  the  ventral  fins, 
which  are  composed  of  a spine  and  five  soft  rays.  The 
species  are  called  ribbon-fish,  band-fish,  and  sometimes 
snake-fish,  in  allusion  to  their  elongated  and  attenuated 
form.  Some  other  forms  of  the  family  name  are  Cepolidi , 
Cepolidia,  and  Cepolini. 

cepoloid  (sep'o-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cepola  + 
-oid.]  I.  a.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cepolidce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Cepolidce;  a cep- 
olid. 

Cepphi  (sep'fi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Cepphus, 
q.  v.]  A group  of  diving  birds:  an  inexact 
synonym  of  Pygopodes  or  Urinatores. 
cepphic  (sep'fik),  a.  [<  Gr.  si  roar,  a light  sea- 
bird, prob.  the  stormy  petrel ; hence,  a feather- 
brained simpleton,  a booby:  see  Cepphus.] 
Vary  light;  trifling.  [Rare.] 

Cepphus  (sep'fus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  idiribo f,  a light 
about  sea-bird,  prob.  the  stormy  petrel.]  In  ornith. : 
A ge-  (af)  A genus  of  diving  birds,  the  loons : sy- 


Australian  Pitcher-plant  ( Ce- 
phalotus  follicularis). 


Oepphus 

nonymous  with  Colymbusov  Urinator.  Moehring 
1752.  (6)  A genus  of  Alcidce  founded  by  P. 
Pallas  in  1769,  now  commonly  called  Uria;  t 
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ing  corticating  cells  only  at  the  nodes.  The 
spores  are  external,  surrounded  by  a gelatinous 
„ the  envelop.  See  Ceramiacese. 

black  guillemots.  There  are  several  species,  inhabit-  ceramioid  (se-ram'i-oid),  a.  [<  Ceramium  + 

ing  the  North  Atlantic,  North  Pacific,  and  Arctic  oceans.  -„id  1 Havim?  the  character 

The  common  black  guillemot  is  C.grylle;  the  pigeon-  , J vTn  1 V ■ oi  appeaianceot 

guillemot  is  C.  columba ; the  sooty  guillemot  is  C.  carbo.  tribe  CerctmteSB. 

(ct)  A genus  of  altricial  grallatorial  birds,  the  ceramist  (ser'a-mist),  re.  [<  ceram-ic  + -1st.] 
^umbrettes : now  called  Scopus.  J.  Wagler,  1827.  Person  devoted  to  the  ceramic  art,  whether 
cera  (se'ra),  re.  [L.,  wax:  see  cere.]  Same  as  cere. 

See  cerato-, 


ceratiid 

cerastes,  < Gr.  Kepaarr/q,  a horned  serpent,  prop, 
adj.,  horned,  < ttepaq,  horn:  see  ceras,  cerato -.] 

1.  Some  horned  viper. 

Cerastes  horn'd,  hydras,  and  elops  drear. 

Milton , P.  L.,  x.  525. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Laurenti,  1768).]  A genus  of 
very  venomous  African  and  Indian  serpents, 


cera-. 

Cerabranchia  (ser-a-brang'ki-a),  re.pl.  Same 
as  Ceratobranchia. 

ceraceous  (se-ra'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  ceraceus,  < 
L.  cera,  wax:  see  cere.]  In  hot. , waxy : applied 
to  bodies  which  have  the  texture  and  color  of 
new  wax,  as  the  pollen-masses  of  many  orchids, 
cerago  (se-ra'go),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  cera , wax.] 
Bee-bread,  a substance  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  pollen  of  flowers,  used  by  bees  as  food, 
cerain  (se'ra-in),  re.  [<  L.  cera,  wax,  4 -ire2.  Cf. 
certre.]  That  portion  of  beeswax  which  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  alcohol  and  is  not  saponified 
*by  potash. 

ceral  (se'ral),  a.  [<  cera  + -a?.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  wax  or  to  the  cere, 
cerambycid  (se-ram'bi-sid),  re.  A beetle  of  the 
family  Cerambycidce. 

Cerambycid*  (ser-am-bis'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


as  a manufacturer,  a designer  and  decorator, 
or  as  a student  or  connoisseur. 

Archeologists,  ceramists,  musicians.  Science,  IX.  534. 

Ceramium  (se-ra'mi-um),  re.  [NL.  (so  called 
from  the  incurved  tips  of  the  forked  filaments, 
which  resemble  the  handles  of  a pitcher),  < Gr. 
Ksp&fuov,  a jar  or  pitcher,  dim.  of  Ktpapoq,  pot- 
ters’ clay,  pottery,  ajar.]  1.  A large  genus 
of  delicate  red  seaweeds,  typical  of  the  tribe 
Ceramiese.  The  plant  consists  of  branching  filaments, 
each  having  a single  row  of  cells  and  a cortical  band  at 
the  nodes.  The  tips  of  the  filaments  are  incurved.  In 
some  species,  as  the  common  Ceramium  rubrum,  the  cor- 
tical layer  may  extend  throughout. 

2.  [ l.  c. ; pi.  ceramia  (-a).]  An  ancient  liquid 
measure.  Ill  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  it  was  equal 
to  the  artab,  or  39.4  liters  ; later,  to  the  cube  of  a Roman 
cubit,  or  88.6  liters.  In  Greece  the  name  was  used  for 
the  Roman  amphora. 

ceramographic  (ser//a-mo-graf'ik),  a.  [<  cera- 
mography  + -ic ; = P.  ceramographique  - Sj 
ceramografico.]  Pertaining  to  ceramography. 

' [=  P.  ce- 


Homed  Viper  ( Cerastes  viper  a or  hasselquisti). 


Cerambyx  (-bye-)  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  phy-  ZZilS  , rercalnm,g «>  «> 
tophagous  Coleoptera,  with  antennas  having  a t v,^  (fjer'3fm0S  ra-fi), 

diffused  sensitive  surface,  the  tarsi  generally  di-  <•  ?r-1'teW0£'>  pottery,  + -ypafia, 

lated  and  spongy  beneath,  the  submentnm  not  d pf *(.’  c *"•  Ple  StUlly  cera,1.u?s  ’ a 

pedunculate,  the  antennee  usually  long  orgreat-  P e 0fo0erami°  ware>  as  of  porcelain  or 

ly  developed,  frequently  inserted  upon  frontal  potterv^orcefaii^eL^11011  °f  fi<3tlle  War6’  88 
prominences,  the  front  often  vertical,  large  and  l y ’ Poreelam>  ete- 


the  horned  vipers,  of  the  suborder  Solenoglypha 
and  family  Viperidce,  having  a horn  over  each 
eye,  and  the  tail  distinct  from  the  body.  C.  vi- 
pera  or  hasselquisti  is  the  horned  viper  of  nort-h- 
...  - „ ern  Africa,  a species  known  to  the  ancients. 

?P'  Cerastium  (se-ras'ti-um),  re.  [NL.  (so  called 
" no,. ...  from  the  horn-shaped  capsules  of  many  of  the 
species),  < Gr.  sepaq,  a horn.]  A genus  of  plants, 
of  the  family  Silenaceee,  consisting  of  pubes- 
cent herbs  with  small  leaves  and  white  flow- 
ers, the  petals  bifid,  and  thecylindrical  capsules, 


quadrate,  and  the  tibial  spurs  distinct. 
Cerambycin®  (se-ram-bi-si'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Cerambyx  (-bye-)  + 4nce.]  The  typical  sub- 
family of  Cerambycidce , in  which  the  prothorax 
is  not  margined,  the  palpi  are  not  acutely 
pointed,  and  the  fore  tibi®  are  without  grooves 
on  the  inner  side, 
cerambycine  (se -ram' bi-sin), 
tabling  to. the  Cerambycince  or  Cerambycidce. 
Cerambycini  (se-ram-bi-sl'nl),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
Cerambyx  (-bye-) 

4-  -ini.]  In  La- 
treille’s  system  of 
classification,  a 
prime  division  of 
longicorn  beetles, 
approximately 
equivalent  to  the 
modern  family 
Cerambycidce. 

Cerambyx  (se- 
ram ' biks),  re. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  KFpa/t- 
pref,  a kind  of 
homed  beetle, 
perhaps  < uapafloq, 
a beetle,  with 
simulation  of  st- 
paq,  horn.]  A ge- 
nus of  longicorn 
beetles,  typical  of 
the  family  Ceram- 
bycidce, formerly 
of  great  extent, 


Musk-beetle  ( Cerambyx  moschata ), 
natural  size. 


but  now  restricted  to  the  typical  musk-beetles.  Ceras  TserZ) 

rftra.mia.  n.  Plnrn.1  r.f  PP.vrtmiai'YYi  9 « / - 


Painting,  or  rather  colouring,  as  it  would  be  more  prop 
erly  described  in  its  earliest  phase,  in  which  it  was  entirely 
subservient  to  architecture  and  ceramography , is  said  to 
have  been  first  elevated  to  an  art  by  Cleanthes  of  Corinth. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  353. 
There  is  no  progress  and  no  promise  in  Cyprian  cera- 
mography; it  would  seem  to  have  mechanically  repro- 
duced the  same  patterns,  century  after  century. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  227. 

Of  or  per-  Ceraphron  (ser'a-fron),  re.  [NL.,  said  to  be  < 
Gr.  nepaq,  a horn  (antenna),  4-  doftuv,  senseless, 

< d-  priv.  + typr/v,  mind.]  A genus  of  pupivo- 
rous  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Proc- 
totrypidee,  of  minute  size  and  parasitic  habits. 
Some  of  them  prey  on  injurious  insects.  C.  pusillus  lives 
on  the  larva  of  bark-boring  beetles.  It  is  calculated  that 
not  more  than  one  in  ten  escapes  these  enemies.  C.  car-pen- 
teri  deposits  its  eggs  in  female  plant-lice.  About  60  spe- 
cies are  described. 

Ceraphronin®  (ser',a-fro-ni/ne),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Ceraphron  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Procto- 
trypidee,  typified  by  the  genus  Ceraphron,  and 
characterized  by  the  two-spurred  front  tibi®. 

Cerapus  (ser'a-pus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ulpaq,  horn, 
4 jrovq  = E.  foot.]  A genus  of  amphipod  crusta- 
ceans which  live  in  a tube,  like  the  caddis-worms 
among  insects ; the  caddis-shrimps.  They  belong 
to  the  family  Corophiidce.  C.  tubularis  is  a species  which 
is  found  among  sertularians  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

cerargyrite  (se-rar'ji-rit),  re.  [<  Gr.  uepaq,  horn, 
+ apyvplryq,  of  silver,  < apyvpoq,  silver.]  Na- 
tive silver  chlorid,  a mineral  occurring  crystal- 
lized in  cubes,  also  more  commonly  massive. 
When  fused  it  looks  like  horn,  and  is  so  sectilethat  it  may 
be  cut  with  a knife.  The  color  is  nearly  white  when 
fresh,  but  on  exposure  to  the  light  it  darkens  and  be- 
comes brown.  It  is  an  important  ore  of  silver.  Also 
called  horn-silver. 


ceramia,  re.  Plural  of  ceramium,  2. 
Ceramiace®  (se-ra-mi-a'se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ceramium  4-  -acese.]  A family  of  the  red  sea- 
*weeds. 


pi.  cerata  (-a-ta).  [NL.,  < 


Gr.  u'epaq,  a horn,  akin  to  L.  cornu  — E.  horn, 
and  the  source  of  carat : see  horn,  carat,  cerato-, 
etc.]  In  zool.,  a horn,  or  a horn-like  part,  pro- 

ceramic,  keramic  (se-,  ke-ram'ik),  a.  [=  F.  °nevof  th?.d;,rsal 

ceramique^cerdmico  = Pg .ll’.ceraLco,  < St nThi^tem^ a*  °r 

These  diverticula  extend  usually  one  into  each  of  the 


NL.  cer amicus,  < Gr.  nepa/nndg,  < Kepafiog , potted 
clay,  a piece  of  pottery,  jar,  etc.]  Of  or  belong- 


Ui  puiteiy  jar  etc.  J U I or  Delong-  dorsal  papilla*  or  cerata  when  these  are  present, 
ing  to  pottery  or  to  the  fictile  arts ; pertaining  to  . E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  X 
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often  curved,  opening  regularly  by  twice  as 
many  teeth  as  there  are  styles.  The  species,  known 
as  mouse-ear  chickweed  and  field-chickweed,  are  numerous 
and  widely  distributed,  but  are  of  no  economic  value.  A 
few  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  and  several  are  very  com- 
mon weeds  in  all  temperate  and  cool  regions. 

Cerasus  (ser'a-sus),  n.  [NL.,  <L.  cerasus,  < Gr. 
Kepaadq,  the  "cherry-tree:  see  cherryl.]  The 
generic  name  given  by  Linnoeus  to  the  cherries 
and  their  allies,  now  considered  to  belong  to 
the  genus  Primus.  See  cherry l. 
cerata,  n.  Plural  of  ceras. 
cerate1  (se'rat),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  ceratus,  pp.  of 
*cerare,  wax,  < cera,  wax:  see  cere.]  I.  a.  In 
ornith.,  cered;  having  a cere. 

II.  re.  [<  L.  ceratum,  prop.  neut.  of  ceratus, 
pp.]  A thick  ointment  composed  of  wax,  lard, 
or  oil,  with  other  ingredients,  applied  external- 
ly for  various  medical  purposes — Simple  cerate. 
Same  as  ceratum.— Turner’s  cerate,  cerate  composed 
of  prepared  calamin,  yellow  wax,  and  olive-oil. 
cerate2  (ser’at),  re.  [<  Gr.  uepaq  (nepar-),  horn  : 
see  ceras.]  Chlorid  of  silver ; horn-silver. 


, See 

...  + cerargyrite . Also  berate. 

enlart^fd  t76  °f  sto^^7earth-  Jerasin  (ser'a-sin),  l7J=F.7e'ras7ne  = ll.7e-  aref  cover 'wdthwai : see^rXl.^fc^d 

enware,  and  terra-cotta . as,  ceramic  decoration,  rasina,  < NL.  cerasina,  < L.  cerasus,  a cherry-  with  wax. 
ceramics,  keramiCS  (se-,  ke-ram'iks),  re.  [PI.  tree:  see  Cerasus,  clierryh.]  A kind  of  gum  ceratheca  (ser-a-the'ka),  re.  [NL.l  Same  as 

ot  ceramic,  keramic:  see  -tcs.]  The  fictile  arts  which  exudes  from  cherry-trees  and  plum-trees,  ceratotheca. 

vases0tlItply  ;fra7aro7w1^fvStby-°f  mamnf  is, distinguished  from  gum  arabic  by  being  ceratia,  re.  Plural  of  ceratium,  1. 

vases,  etc.,  from  clay  which  is  molded  and  insoluble  in  cold  water.  Ceratiare®  ise-ra -ti -a  ' se-el  „ r,7  rwT  / 

See6cerare He’  C°llectively’  the  thhl«s  80  made-  cerasine  (ser'a-sin),  a.  [<  Gr.  dpaq,  horn,  4 Ceratium  + -aceee.]  A family  of  Myxomycei’es * 
poramfd.-Vi^n'fspva  i i 1lnc  -)  In  mineral.,  homy;  corneous.  Often  characterized  by  the  fused  and  exosporous 

f Srm  ’ P i Ceranndm  Cerasine.  plasmodium.  Same  as  Ccratiomyxacese 

vase  jHloV-fi;  d,m1,  of  ffpapiq,  a cerasmous  (se-ras  l-nus),  a.  [<  L.  cerasinus,  < ceratiaceous  (se-ra-ti-a'shius),  a.  Of  or  per- 

Ipfowt.  l t potters  clay,  pottery : see  Gr.  *uepaatvoq,  pertaining  to  the  cherry,  < Kepaadq,  taining  to  the  Ceratiacea:. 

S^elo fmTnd 77’ “ °vate  or  urn-shaped  con-  cherry:  see  Cerasus,  cherryf]  1.  Pertaining  Ceratias  (se-ra'ti-as),  re.  [NL.  (Kroyer,  1845), 
n^eandie^^ ^ certain  alg®,  having  an  apical  to  or  contaimng  cerasm.— 2.  Cherry-colored;  < L.  ceratias,  < Gr.  separlaq,  < slpaq  (Kepar-),  a 

arisin7i^  fl  eT7  7 7*  I,ear-shaI,e J sPores  deep-red.  [Rare.]  horn.]  A genus  of  pediculate  fishes,  typical  of 

nnra7viefI  7 th  h -/-'  - rXTT  y cerasite  (ser'a-sit),  re.  [<  L.  cerasus,  a cherry-  the  family  Ceratiid^. 

7 Plt  ^L.,  < Cera-  tree,  + -*fe2.]  A cherry-like  petrifaction.  ceratiid  (se-ra'ti -id),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Of  or 
+ -ern.]  A large  tribe  of  red  seaweeds,  cerastes  (se-ras'tez),  re.  [=  F.  ceraste  = Sp.  pertaining  to  the  Ceratiidce. 
consisting  of  single-branched  filaments  form-  cerasta,  ceraste,  cerastes  = Pg.  It.  cerasta,  < L.  II.  re.  A fish  of  the  family  Ceratiidce 


Ceratiid® 

Oeratiids  (ser-a-ti'i-de),  re. pi.  [NL.,<  Ceratias 
+ -idee.  ] In  Gill’s  system  of  classification,  a fam- 
ily of  pediculate  fishes,  with  the  branchial  aper- 
tures in  or  behind  the  inferior  axillae  of  the 
pectoral  fins,  the  anterior  dorsal  rays  superior, 
mouth  opening  more  or  less  upward,  lower  jaw 
generally  projecting  beyond  or  closing  in  front 


Ceratium  tripos , 
greatly  magnified. 


Ceratias  holbolli. 

of  the  upper,  and  pseudobrachia  with  three  ac- 
tinosts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  deep- 
sea  types  of  lishes,  and  unusual  variation  occurs  among  its 
representatives. 

ceratin,  ceratine3  (ser'a-tin),  re.  [<  Gr.  sepaq 
( separ -),  horn,  + - in 2,  -ine 2.]  The  proper  sub- 
stance of  horn  or  horny  tissue;  the  organic 
substance  of  the  ceratina,  entering  largely  into 
the  composition  of  epithelial  orcuticular  struc- 
tures, as  horns,  hoofs,  nails,  etc.  Also  keratin, 
^lceratine. 

ceratina  (se-rat'i-na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sepdrivoq, 
of  horn,  < s ipaq  (separ-),  horn:  see  ceras .]  1. 
In  anat.,  the  horn-plate  or  horn-layer  of  the 
skin ; the  epidermis  or  cuticle : in  the  most 
general  sense  including  all  epidermal  parts  or 
structures,  as  horns,  nails,  hoofs,  claws,  etc. — 
2.  [cap.']  In  zodl. : (a)  A genus  of  bees,  family 
Apidw  and  subfamily  Dasygastrince.  C.  dupla 
is  an  example.  Latreille,  1804.  (b)  A genus  of 
arachnidans.  Menge,  1867. 
ceratine1  (ser'a-tin),  a.  [<  Gr.  sepdrivoq,  of  horn, 

< sepaq  (sepa r-)J  horn.]  Epidermal;  cuticular; 
consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  ceratina. 

ceratine2  (ser'a-tin),  a.  [=  F.  ceratine,  < L. 
ceratina,  < Gr.  separhyx,  the  name  of  a sophisti- 
cal dilemma  (the  Horns)  celebrated  among  an- 
cient rhetoricians,  < se pdnvoq,  of  a horn,  < sepaq 
(s spar-),  horn.  The  dilemma  is  thus  stated : 
in  Greek,  E l ti  ovi c dire:  3a  Are,  rovro  exetq  ' id  para 
tie  ovk.  arepa'Aeq  • separ a a pa  exetq  (Diogenes 
Laertius,  7,  187) ; in  Latin : Quod  non perdidisti, 
habes ; cornua  non  perdidisti ; babes  igitwr  cor- 
nua (Gellius,  18,  2,  8)  ; that  is:  What  you  have 
not  lost,  you  have ; you  have  not  lost  horns ; 
therefore  you  have  horns.]  Sophistical;  falla- 
ciously subtle.  [Rare.] 

Ceratine , horny,  as  ceratine  arguments,  horny  and  sub- 
tile arguments.  Phillips. 

ceratine3,  n.  See  ceratin. 
ceratioid  (se-rat'i-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ceratias  + 
-oid.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
Ceratiidse. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Ceratiidse. 
ceratite  (ser'a-tit),  re.  A fossil  cephalopod  of 
the  genus  Ceratites. 

Ceratites  (ser-a-ti'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Ilaan,  1825), 

< Gr.  sipaq  (separ-),  horn,  + -ites.]  1.  A genus 
of  fossil  tetrabranchiate 

cephalopods,  characteris- 
tic of  the  Triassie  forma- 
tion, and  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Ceratitidse.  The  sutures 
have  lobes  ending  in  a few  small 
denticulations,  and  similar  but 
entire  saddles.  C.  nodosus  is  an 
example. 

2.  A genus  of  flies,  of  the 
family  Muscidce.  MacLeay, 

1829. 

Ceratitidae  (ser-a-tit'i-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ceratites,  1, 

+ - idee .]  A family  of  tetrabranchiate  cephalo- 
pods, typified  by  the  genus  Ceratites.  The  last 
chamber  of  the  shell  is  short,  the  lobes  are  finely  denticu- 
lated, the  denticulations  being  shallow  and  subequal, 
and  the  saddles  are  generally  simple  and  rounded.  The 
surface  of  the  shell  is  ribbed  and  tuberculated.  The  spe- 
*cies  lived  during  the  Permian  and  Triassie  epochs, 
ceratitis  (ser-a-ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sipaq 
(separ-),  horn,  + -itis.  Cf.  L.  ceratitis,  < Gr. 
separinq,  horned  poppy.]  Inflammation  of  the 
cornea.  Also  keratitis. 

ceratitoid  (se-rat'i-toid),  a.  [<  Ceratites,  1,  + 
-oid.]  Resembling  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Ceratitidw  or  of  Ceratites. 
ceratium  (se-ra'shium),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sepanov, 
dim.  of  sipaq  (separ-),  horn:  see  ceras.]  1.  PI. 
ceratia  (-shia).  In  bot.,  a capsule  like  that  of 


Ceratites  nodosus . 
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Hypecoum,  which  is  slender,  one-celled,  and 
two-valved,  and  resembles  an  ordinary 
silique,  but  does  not  possess  a septum. — 
2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  flagel- 
late infusorians,  related  to 
Peridinvum,  by  some  refer- 
red to  a family  Peridiniidce. 

C.  tripos  is  an  example:  so 
called  from  the  three  pro- 
cesses besides  the  flagel- 
lum . F.  von  Paula  Schrank, 

1798. 

cerato-.  [NL.,  etc.,  also 
by  contr.  cera-,  cerao-,  cero- 
(and  irreg.  ceras-,  ceri-,  ce- 
rio-),  in  some  words  also  or  more  commonly 
with  initial  k,  kerato-,  etc.,  before  a vowel  ceraf-, 
cer-,  kerat-,  < Gr.  separo-  (rarely  also  sepo-), 
combining  form  of  sipaq  ( separ -),  horn,  a horn : 
see  ceras.]  An  element  in  many  compound 
words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  horn,  or  a part 
likened  to  a horn.  See  the  following  words, 
ceratoblast  (ser'a-to-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  sipaq 
( separ -),  horn,  + fihairdq,  a germ.]  A spongo- 
blast  (which  see).  Also  keratoblast. 

The  spongoblasts  of  Schultze,  which  should,  we  think, 
be  styled  keratoblastx. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  p.  88. 
CeratobrancMa  (ser'?a-to-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  Gr.  s spas  (separ-),  horn,  + flpdyxta,  gills.] 
A group  of  nudibranchiate  opisthobranchiate 
gastropods,  having  the  branchiae  cylindrical, 
fusiform,  or  club-shaped,  whence  the  name. 
^Also  Cerabranchia. 

ceratobranchial  (ser//a-to-brang'ki-al),  a.  and 
n.  [<  Gr.  sipaq  (separ-)',  horn,  + fjpayxta,  gills,  + 
-al.]  I.  a.  Noting  the  principal  and  median 
piece  of  a branchial  arch  in  fishes. 

II.  n . it.  In  Owen’s  nomenclature  of  the 
parts  of  a hyoid  bone,  that  bone  which,  in  ver- 
tebrates below  mammals,  is  borne  upon  the  end 
of  the  hypobranchial,  and,  inabirdforinstance, 
forms  the  terminal  portion  of  the  greater  cornu 
of  the  hyoid,  the  hypobranchial  and  ceratobran- 
chial together  forming  the  so-called  thyrohyal, 
which  curves  up  behind  the  skull,  in  fishes  it 
contains  on  its  convex  margin  most  of  the  gill-fllaments, 
and  on  the  concave  one  most  of  the  rakers.  Now  called 
epibranchial. 

2.  In  later  nomenclature,  same  as  the  apoliyal 
of  some  authors  and  the  hypobranchial  of  Owen, 
ceratobranchiate  (ser/,a-to-brang'ki-at),  a. 
[<  CeratobrancMa  + -ate1.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  CeratobrancMa. 

ceratocele  ( ser'a-to-sel),re.  [<  Gr.  sipaq  ( separ -), 
horn,  + a yh),  a tumor.]  In  pathol.,  hernia  of  the 
cornea,  or  protrusion  of  the  membrane  of  De- 
scemet,  with  more  or  less  of  the  inner  corneal 
layers,  through  an  opening  in  the  outer  comeal 
layers.  Also  keratocele. 

ceratocricoid  (ser'a-td-krl'koid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ceratocricoideus.]  I.  a.  In  anat.,  connected 
with  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  with  the  cricoid  ring. 

II.  n.  An  occasional  muscle  of  the  human 
larynx,  connected  with  the  posterior  crico-ary- 
tenoid  muscle,  passing  from  the  cricoid  ring 
to  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Also  keratocricoid. 

ceratocricoideus  (ser//a-tq-kri-koi'de-us),  n. ; 
pi.  ceratocricoidei  (-1).  [NL.,  < cerato-  + cricoi- 

deus.]  The  ceratocricoid  muscle.  Also  kera- 
tocricoidcus. 

Ceratoda  (ser-a-to'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sepa- 
rudtjq:  see  ceratode.]  The  horny  or  fibrous 
sponges;  the  Ceratospongice  or  Fibrospongice. 
See  Ceratoidea.  Also  written  Eeratoda. 
Ceratode  (ser'a-tod),  re.  [<  Gr.  ntparudr/c,  contr. 
of  separoetSi/q,  bom-like,  < sepat ; (separ-),  horn,  + 
elSoq,  form.]  The  horny  or  fibrous  skeletal  sub- 
stance of  sponges.  Also  ceratose,  keratode. 

We  have  heard  that  keratode  was  found  in  the  invagina- 
tions of  the  ectoderm  [of  certain  sponges]. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  p.  82. 

Ceratodidse  (ser-a-tod'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ceratodus  4-  -idee."]  A family  of  dipnoans,  or 
so-called  mudfish,  characterized  by  possessing 
but  one  lung,  and  so  considered  to  represent  a 
suborder,  Monoptieumona,  of  tbe  order  Dipnoi. 
Also  called,  more  correctly,  Ceratodontidce. 
ceratodon  (se-rat'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sepa q 
(icepar-),  horn,  + odovq  (odovr-)  = E.  tooth.]  If. 
An  old  name  of  the  narwhal:  so  called  from 
the  horn-like  tusk.—  2.  [cap.]  The  genus  of 
narwhals:  now  called Monodon.  Brisson,  1756; 
Illiger,  1811. 

ceratodont  (se-rat'o-dont),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Ceratodontidce. 


Oeratoidea 

II.  re.  A fish  of  the  genus  Ceratodus  or  family 
Ceratodontidce. 

ceratodontid  (ser"a-to-don'tid),  re.  A fish  of 
the  family  Ceratodontidce. 

Ceratodontid®  (ser//a-to-don'ti-de),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ceratodus  (- odont '-)  + -idee.]  A family 
of  dipnoous  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus 
Ceratodus.  See  Ceratodidce. 
ceratodous  (se-rat'o-dus),  a.  [<  ceratode  + 
-ores.]  Consisting  of  ceratode;  ceratofibrous, 
as  the  skeleton  of  a sponge. 

Ceratodus  (ser'a-to-dus),  re.  [NL.  (Agassiz, 
1838),  < Gr.  sipaq  ( separ -),  horn,  + Move  (oSovr-)  = 
E.  tooth.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cera- 
todontidce: so  called  from  the  hom-like  ridges 
of  the  teeth.  Ceratodus  is  extinct.  Neoceratodus 
forsteri  is  the  barramunda  of  Australia.  It  is  from  3 to 
6 feet  long,  and  its  body  is  covered  with  cycloid  scales. 
The  head  is  wide  and  bony,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are 
confluent  with  the  caudal,  and  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
paddle*like,  but  pointed  at  the  ends.  The  dentition  is  es- 
pecially characteristic  ; in  each  jaw  is  a lateral  molar  with 
transverse  ridges  diverging  outward,  and  in  advance  of 
the  palatal  ones  are  incisor-like  teeth.  The  family  is  re- 
markable for  its  antiquity,  having  survived  from  the  Tri- 
assic  and  Jurassic  periods  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
early  ages  the  group  was  widely  distributed,  but  it  is  now 
represented  by  only  two  fresh-water  species  in  Australia. 

ceratofibrous  (ser//a-to-fi'hriis),  a.  [<  Gr.  si- 
pax  ( separ -),  horn,  ’-f-  fibrous.]  Consisting  of 
horny  fibers,  as  the  skeleton  of  most  sponges, 
ceratogenous  (ser-a-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  stpa f 
(separ-),  horn,  + y'  *yev:  see  -genous.]  Pro- 
ducing horn  or  a homy  substance:  as,  cerato- 
genous cells.  Also  keratogenous. 
ceratoglobus  (ser//a-to-gl6'bus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
stpag  (separ-),  horn,"+  L.  globus,  ball.]  Same  as 
buphthalmos. 

ceratoglossal  (ser,/a-to-glos'al),  a.  and  re.  [As 
ceratogloss-us  + -of.]  I.  a. ' Pertaining  to  the 
greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  hone  and  to  the 
tongue : specifically  said  of  the  ceratoglossus. 

II.  re.  The  ceratoglossus. 
ceratoglossus  (ser"a-to-glos'us),  re.;  pi.  cera- 
toglossi  (-i).  [NL.,  < Gr.  sepax  (separ-),  horn,  + 

yloaaa,  the  tongue.]  In  owof.,that  portion  of  the 
hyoglossus  which  arises  from  the  greater  coma 
of  the  hyoid  bone  in  man.  It  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a distinct  muscle.  Albinus. 
ceratohyal  (ser'a-to-ld'al),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr. 
sipa x (separ-),  horn,  + E.  hy(oid)  + -al.]  I.  a. 
In  anat.,  pertaining  to  or  noting  (a)  certain 
lateral  portions  of  the  hyoid  skeletal  arch;  ( b ) 
the  smaller  and  anterior  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone  in  man. 

II.  re.  In  anat. : (a)  In  mammals,  including 
man,  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone ; that  by 
which  the  bone  is  slung  to  the  skull,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  tbe  greater  cornu  or  thyrohyal 
with  the  body  of  the  hone  or  basihyal.  Flower. 
See  cut  under  skull,  (b)  In  birds,  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  connect  the  hone  with  the  skull, 
and  is  borne  upon  the  glossohyal,  not  the  basi- 
hyal: it  is  always  small,  often  wanting,  (cf)  In 
ornitli.,  formerly,  the  hone  of  the  compound 
hyoid,  now  known  as  the  epibranchial ; that 
bone  which  is  borne  upon  the  apohyal  (of  for- 
mer nomenclature,  now  tbe  ceratobranchial), 
and  forms  tbe  terminal  portion  of  the  greater 
cornu.  Macgillivray.  (d)  In  fishes,  the  chief 
element  of  the  branehiostegal  arch,  which  bears 
most  of  the  branehiostegal  rays. 

Ceratohyla  (ser"a-to-hi'la),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
sepax  (separ-),  horn,  + Hyla.]  A genus  of  ar- 
ciferous  salient  batrachians,  of  tbe  family  Hemi- 
phractidce,  having  a well-ossified  skull  devel- 
oping horn-like  processes,  whence  the  name.  C. 
bubalus  is  an  example. 

ceratohyoid  (ser,/a-to-hi'oid),  a.  and  re.  [<  NL. 
ceratohyoideus,  < Gr.  Kepax  (separ-),  horn,  + NL. 
hyoideus:  see  hyoid.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  the  horns  of  the  hyoid  bone : 
as,  a ceratohyoid  muscle. 

II.  re.  The  ceratohyoideus. 
ceratohyoideus  (ser,,a-to-hi-oi'de-ns),  re.;  pi. 
ceratohyoidei  (-Y).  [NL.:  see  ceratohyoid.]  A 

muscle  connecting  the  hyoidean  and  branchial 
arches  of  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  as  rep- 
tiles of  the  genus  Menobranchus. 
ceratoid  (ser'a-toid),  a.  [=  F.  c&ratoide,  < Gr. 
separoeitiyx,  hom-like:  see  ceratode.]  1.  Horn- 
like ; homy. — 2.  Fibrous  or  horny,  as  a sponge ; 
specifically,  belonging  to  the  Ceratoidea. 

Also  keratoid. 

Ceratoidea  (ser-a-toi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
separoeiiyx,  hom-like : see  ceratode.]  The  homy 
sponges  or  Ceratoda;  in  Hyatt’s  system,  the 
third  order  of  the  second  class,  Carneospongice, 
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of  the  Foriferata  or  sponges;  the  true  horny 
sponges,  whose  skeleton  consists  of  ceratode, 
forming  a network  in  the  mesoderm.  They  are 
the  only  sponges  of  practical  importance  and  commercial 
value.  They  are  usually  found  on  rocky  ground  or  coral- 
reefs  at  a depth  of  not  more  than  75  fathoms.  Also  Kera- 
toidea. 

ceratomandibular  (serGi-to-man-diVu-lar),  a. 
[<  NL.  ceratomandibular  is,  < Gr.  k epaq  ( Kepar -), 
horn,  + LL.  mandibula,  a mandible.]  Pertain- 
ing both  to  a portion  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  to 
the  mandible : as,  the  ceratomandibular  muscle 
of  reptiles. 

ceratome  (ser'a-tom),  re.  [<  Gr.  Kepaq  (Kepar-), 
horn  (cornea),  +■  ropdq,  cutting,  < re/tvetv,  rapeiv, 
cut.]  An  instrument  for  dividing  the  trans- 
parent cornea  in  the  operation  for  cataract  by 
extraction  of  the  lens.  Also  keratome. 
Ceratonia  (ser-a-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sepa- 

ruvia,  also  Kepa- 
rta , the  carob- 
tree  (so  called 
from  the  horn- 
shaped  pods), 
< Kepaq  (he par-), 
a horn.]  A ge- 
nus of  plants,  of 
the  family  Cses- 
alpiniacese,  re- 
markable from 
the  fact  that  the 
flowers  lack  the 
corolla.  The  only 
species  is  C.  Sili- 
qua,  a native  of  the 
countries  skirting 
the  Mediterranean. 
The  pods,  often  call- 
ed locust-beans,  are 
supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the 
food  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  wil- 
derness. They  con- 
tain a sweet  nutri- 
tious pulp,  are  extensively  used  for  feeding  animals,  and 
are  sometimes  seen  in  fruiterers’  shops. 

Ceratonota  (ser'-'a-to-no'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  ceratonotus : see  ceratonotous.]  A divi- 
sion of  non-palliate  or  nudibranchiate  opistho- 
branchiate  gastropods,  having  the  ctenidia 
atrophied  and  replaced  by  cerata  which  serve 
as  gills,  as  the  sea-slugs  of  the  family  JEaiidce. 
ceratonotal  (ser//a-to-n6'tal),  a.  [As  cerato- 
not-ous  + -al.]  Having  cerata  or  false  gills  on 
the  back;  notobranehiate ; specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ceratonota. 
ceratonotous  (ser''/a-to-nd'tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
ceratonotus,  < Gr.  Kepaq  ( Kepar -),  a horn,  + varoq, 
back.]  Same  as  ceratonotal. 
ceratonyxis  (ser//a-to-nik'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kepaq  (Kepar-),  horn,  + v'ugiq,  a puncturing.]  In 
surg.,  the  operation  of  removing  a cataract  by 
thrusting  a needle  through  the  corner  of  the 
eye  and  breaking  up  the  opaque  mass.  Also 
keratonyxis. 

Ceratophrys  (ser-a-tof'ris),  n.  [NL.  (Boie),  < 
Gr.  k epaq  ( Kepar -),  horn,  + otj>pv q = E.  brow.]  A 
genus  of  arciferous  salient  batrachians,  of  the 
family  Cystignathidw,  containing  toads  with  a 
horn-like  process  over  the  eye,  whence  the 
name.  The  Brazilian  C.  fryi  is  an  example. 
Ceratophthalma  (ser" a-tof-thal 'mil),  n.  pi. 
j)NL.  (Latreille),  < Gr.  Kepaq  (Kepar-),  horn,  + 
oipdaXpoq,  eye.]  In  Latreille’s  system  of  classifi- 
cation, a section  of  his  phyllopodous  branchio- 
pods,  equivalent  to  the  modern  families  Bran- 
chipodidce  and  Estheriidce,  of  the  order  Fhyllo- 
poda.  Properly  Ceratophtlialmata. 
Ceratophyllaceae  (ser//a-to-fi-la/s§-e),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ceratophyllum  + -acese.]  A family 
of  plants,  con- 
taining one  ge- 
nus with  three 
species,  the 
best  known  be- 
ing the  horn- 
wort  ( C.  demer- 
surn).  It  is  a 
slender  aquatic 
herb,  with  whorl- 
ed,  finely  dissect- 
ed, rigid  leaves, 
and  small,  solitary, 
monoecious  flow- 
ers, without  calyx 
or  corolla.  It  is 
common  in  pools 
or  slow  streams 
over  a great  part  Hornwort  [Ceratophyllum  demersum). 
of  the  world. 

Ceratophyllum  (ser'/a-to-fil'uin),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kepaq  (Kepar-),  a horn,  ’+  <pvX/.ov  = L.  folium, 
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a leaf.]  The  type  and  sole  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Ceratophyllacese. 

Ceratophytat(ser,/a-to-fI'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (orig. 
Keratophyta — Cuvier,  1817),  < Gr.  k epaq  (Kepar-), 
horn,  + <pvr6v,  a plant.]  In  Cuvier’s  system  of 
classification,  a tribe  of  corticate  Corallifera, 
having  an  interior  fibrous  axis  resembling  horn 
in  substance  and  texture.  It  includes  such 
genera  as  Antipathes  and  Gorgonia. 

ceratophytet  (ser'a-to-fit),  re.  A member  of 
the  Ceratophyta.  Also  keratophyte. 

ceratoplastic  (ser//a-to-plas'tik),  a.  [<  cerato- 
plasty  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  ceratoplasty.  Also  keratoplastic. 

ceratoplasty  (ser'a-to-plas-ti),  re.  [<  Gr.  Kepaq 
(Kepar-),  horn,  + TrXatrrdg,  verbal  adj.  of  itMtaoeiv, 
form,  mold.]  In  surg.,  the  artificial  restora- 
tion of  the  cornea  by  replacing  it  by  one  taken 
from  an  animal.  Also  spelled  keratoplasty. 

Ceratoptera  (ser-a-top'te-ra),  re.  [NL.  (Mul- 
ler and  Henle,  1837),  < Gr.  k epaq  (Kepar-),  horn, 
+ irrepiv,  wing  or  fin.]  A genus  of  rays  with 
cephalic  fins  developed  as  horn-like  appen- 
dages toward  the  front  of  the  head,  typical 
of  a group  Ceratopterina. 

Ceratopterina  (ser-a-top-te-rl'nii),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Ceratoptera  + Ana.]  In  Gunther’s  system 
of  classification,  a group  of  Myliobatidw,  char- 
acterized by  the  very  small  size  of  the  teeth 
and  the  development  of  cephalic  fins,  forming 
a pair  of  separated  appendages  of  the  head  in 
front  of  the  snout : synonymous  with  Cephalop- 
teridai. 

Ceratorhina  (ser//a-to-ri'na),  re.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1828,  in  the  form  Ceratorhyncha),  < Gr. 
Kepaq  ( Kepar -),  a horn,  + 'piq,  l>'tv,  nose.]  1.  A ge- 
nus of  auks,  of  the  family  Alcidce : so  called  from 
the  large  deciduous  horn  which  surmounts  the 
base  of  the  bill.  The  type  and  only  species  is  the  rlii- 
noceros  auk,  C.  monocerata,  of  the  northern  Pacific  ocean. 
Also  Ceratorhyncha,  Cerorhynca,  Cerorhina,  Cerorhyncha, 
Cerorhinca. 

2.  [Spelled  Ceratorrhina.]  A genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  Westwood,  1843. 

Ceratorhyncha  (ser'Vto-ring'ka),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kepaq  (Kepar-),  horn,  -f  perpx0 f,  snout.]  Same 
as  Ceratorhina,  1.  Bonaparte,  1828. 

Ceratornis  (ser-a-tor'nis),  re.  Same  as  Ceriornis. 

Ceratosa  (ser-a-to'sa),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  ceratosus : see  ceratose.]  1 . The  horny  or 
fibrous  sponges ; the  Ceratoda.  Also  Keratosa. 
Bowerbank. — 2.  As  restricted  by  Lendenfeld, 
a suborder  of  sponges,  of  the  order  Cornacu- 
spongice,  supported  by  a skeleton  of  spongin 
(exceptionally  without  any  skeleton  at  all), 
the  fiber  without  spicules  proper,  but  with  or 
without  foreign  bodies.  In  this  sense  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  families  Spongidai,  Aplysinidce, 
Hircinidce,  Spongeliidce,  Aplysillidce,  and  Kali- 
sarcidcB.  Also  Keratosa. 

ceratose  (ser'a-tos),  a.  and  re.  [<  NL.  ceratosus, 

< Gr.  stpaq  (separ-),  horn,  + -osus:  see  -ose.] 
I.  a.  Horny. 

When  the  living  matter  is  removed  from  a Ceratose 
sponge  a network  of  elastic  horny  fibres,  the  skeleton  of 
the  animal,  remains  behind.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  428. 

II.  re.  Same  as  ceratode. 

Also  keratose. 

ceratosilicious  (ser"a-to-8i-lish'ius),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Ktpaq  (Kepar-),  a horn,  + L.  siliceus,  silicious.] 
Containing  or  composed  of  mixed  horny  fibers 
and  silicious  spicules,  as  a sponge.  Also  kera- 
tosilicious. 

ceratosilicoid  (ser,/a-to-sil'i-koid),  a.  [As  cer- 
atosilicAous  + -old."]  Same  as  ceratosilicious. 
Also  keratosilicoid. 

Ceratosilicoidea  (ser//a-to-sil-i-koi'de-a),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ceratoiidea ) +"Silicoidea.]  Aoi  order  or 
other  group  of  sponges,  intermediate  between 
the  Ceratoidea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Silicoi- 
dea  on  the  other;  the  siliciceratous  sponges. 
They  have  skeletons  of  mixed  ceratose  fibers  and  silicious 
spicules.  Most  sponges  are  of  this  character.  Also  Eera- 
tosilicoidea. 

Ceratospongise(ser//a-to-spon'ji-e),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  k spat;  (Kepar-),  a horn,  + crtdyyoq,  a sponge.] 
In  Claus’s  system  of  classification,  the  second 
order  of  the  class  Spongice;  the  homy  sponges, 
for  the  most  part  branched  or  with  massive 
sponge-stocks,  with  a framework  of  horny 
fibers  in  which  grains  of  silex  and  sand  are 
embedded.  Also  Keratospongice. 

ceratospongian  ( ser'A-to-spon' ji-an),  a.  and  re. 
I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ceratospongice. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Ceratospongice. 

ceratostoma  (ser-a-tos'to-ma),  re. ; pi.  cerato- 
stomata  (ser''/a-to-std'ma-tS)."  [NL.,  < Gr.  sipaq 
(Kepar-),  a horn,  + ardpa,  a mouth.]  1.  In  hot., 
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a perithecium  with  an  elongated  neck,  occur- 
ring in  certain  fungi. — 2.  [cap.]  A genus  of 
pyrenomycetous  fungi. 

ceratotheca  (ser'i'a-to-the'ka),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kepaq  (Kepar-),  horn,  + Sysy,  case : see  theca.]  In 
entom.,  an  antenna-case,  or  that  part  of  the  in- 
tegument of  a pupa  which  covers  and  shows 
the  outline  of  the  antenna.  Kirby  and  Spence 
called  it  ceratheca. 

ceratothecal  (ser//a-to-tbe'kal),  a.  [<  cerato- 
theca + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a cerato- 
theca ; casing  antennee. 

ceratotome  (se-rat'o-tom),  re.  [<  Gr.  Kepaq  (ke- 
par-),  horn,  + rop6q,  cutting,  < repveiv,  rapelv, 
cut.]  In  surg.,  a kind  of  scalpel  used  in  opera- 
tions for  cataract  for  making  incisions  in  the 
cornea.  Also  keratotome. 
ceratotomy  (ser-a-tot'o-mi),  re.  [<  Gr.  Kepaq 
(Kepar-),  horn,  + ropij,  a cutting : see  anatomy, 
and  cf.  ceratome.]  In  surg.,  an  incision  in  the 
cornea.  Also  keratotomy. 
ceratum  (se-ra'tum),  re.  [L. : see  cerate 1,  re.] 
The  pharmacopceial  name  for  simple  cerate, 
consisting  of  30  parts  of  white  wax  and  70  of 
lard ; ceratum  adipis. 

ceraunic  (se-ra'nik),  a.  [<  Gr.  separndq,  a thun- 
derbolt, thunder  and  lightning,  + -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning, 
ceraunics  (se-ra'niks),  re.  [PI.  of  ceraunic4. 
see  -ics.  ] That  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
which  investigates  the  laws  and  describes  the 
phenomena  of  heat  and  electricity.  [Bare.] 
ceraunite  (se-ra'nlt),  re.  [=F.  ceraunite,  < Gr. 
KEpawiryq  (sc.  Aidoq,  stone),  a kind  of  precious 
stone,  lit.  a thunder-stone,  < Kepawiq,  a thun- 
derbolt.] Same  as  belemnite. 
ceraunoscope  (se-ra' no-skop),  re.  [Cf.  Gr. 
KepawocKoma,  the  observation  of  thunder  and 
lightning  in  divination,  < Kepamdq,  thunder  and 
lightning,  + ckotveIv,  view.]  An  apparatus  or 
instrument  used  in  the  mysteries  of  the  an- 
cients to  imitate  thunder  and  lightning. 
Cerbera  (ser'be-ra),  re.  [NL.,  after  the  fabled 
dog  Cerberus,  in  allusion  to  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  trees.]  An  apoeynaceous 
genus  of  small  trees,  consisting  of  five  mari- 
time species  of  tropical  Asia  and  Polynesia. 

The  best  known  species  :uo  Cerbera  Odollam  and  C. 
Maughas.  The  seeds  of  all  the  species  are  emetic  and 
poisonous. 

Cerberean  (ser-be're-an),  a.  [Also  Cerberian,  < 
L.  Cerbereus,  pertaining  to  Cerberus.]  Relat- 
ing to  or  resembling  Cerberus. 

A cry  of  hell  hounds  never  ceasing  bark’d 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud. 

Milton , P.  L.,  it  655. 

cerberin,  cerberine  (ser ' be  - rin),  re.  [<  Cer- 
bera + -ire2,  -tree2.]  A glucoside,  C27lI40O8, 
found  in  Cerbera  Odollam. 

Cerberus  (ser'be-rus),  re.  [L.,  < Gr.  YLepfiepoq.] 
1.  In  class,  myth.,  the 

Ewateh-dog  of  the  infer- 
nal regions,  the  offspring 
of  the  giant  Typhaon 
and  the  serpent-woman 
Echidna.  He  is  usually  rep- 
resented with  three  heads, 
with  the  tail  of  a serpent,  and 
with  serpents  round  his  neck. 
2.  [NL.]  In  herpet.,  a ge- 
nus of  East  Indian  ser- 
pents, related  to  the  py- 
thons, having  tbo  head 
entirely  covered  with 
small  scales. — 3.  A con- 
stellation of  Ilovelius, 
formed  out  of  four  small 
• _ _ stars  of  the  constellation 

Cerberus.— Antique^ bronze.  Hercules,  and  now  obso- 

lete. 

cerca  (ser'ka),  n. ; pi.  cercce  (-se).  [NL.]  An 

incorrect  form  of  cercus. 

cereal  (ser'kal),  a.  [<  cercus  + - al.~\  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  tail;  caudal;  coccygeal. 
[Little  used.]  Specifically — 2.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  cerci  of  an  insect, 
cercar,  n.  See  sircar . 

cercaria  (ser-ka'ri-a),  n. ; pi.  cercarice (-e).  [NL., 
< Gr.  KEpnog , the  tail  of  a beast:  see  cercus, ] In 
zool. , the  second  larval  stage  of  a trematoid 
worm  or  fluke,  named  by  O.  F.  Muller  in  1786  as 
a genus  of  infusorians,  it  is  a tadpole-like  body, 
which  becomes  encysted  and  gives  rise  to  the  sexual  forms. 
The  cycle  of  forms  is  : 1,  distoma,  parent  form  ; 2,  redia  ; 
3,  cercaria ; 4,  encysted  cercaria ; 5,  distoma.  The  larvae 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  bodies  of  mollusks,  and  the  adults 
in  vertebrated  animals,  as  birds.  See  redia , Distoma. 

The  Redia  . . . has  a mouth  and  a simple  caecal  intes- 
tine, but  no  other  organ.  In  its  cavity  a process  of  inter- 
nal gemmation  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  bodies  resem- 


Branch  of  Carob-tree  ( Ceratonia  Siliqua), 
with  flower  and  fruit. 
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Embryonic  and  Larval  Forms  (Rediae  and  Cercariae)  of  Tremato- 
da,  all  highly  magnified.  A,  Monostomum  mutabile,  the  ciliated 
embryo,  a,  inclosing  the  zooid,  b , which  is  represented  free  at  B. 
C,  redia,  or  King’s  yellow  worm  of  Distoma  pacificum,  containing 
germs  (a)  of  other  rediae.  D,  redia,  containing  cercariae,  a,  a.  E, 
cercaria.  F,  the  distoma  resulting  from  the  cercaria. 

bling  the  parent  in  shape,  but  destitute  of  reproductive 
organs,  and  furnished  with  long  tails,  by  which  they  are 
propelled.  These  creatures,  called  Cercarice,  escape  by 
bursting  through  the  Redia,  and,  after  a free-swimming 
existence,  penetrate  the  body  of  some  other  animal,  their 
tails  dropping  off.  They  then  become  encysted,  and  . . . 
assume  the  adult  form.  Huxley , An  at.  Invert.,  p.  179. 

Cercariadast  (ser-ka-ri ' a-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cercaria  (see  cercaria)  d-  -ad*.]  A family  of 
worms,  named  from  the  supposed  genus  Cer- 
caria. 

cercarian  (ser-ka'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  cercaria 
+ -a».]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  cercarians. 

II.  n.  A trematoid  worm  or  fluke  in  its  sec- 
ond larval  stage.  See  cercaria. 
cercariform  (ser-kar'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  cer- 
caria 4-  L.  forma,  shape.]  Like  or  likened  to 
a cercaria : as,  the  cercariform  larva  of  a trema- 
toid. Huxley. 

cercelt,  «•  [<  F.  cercelle,  also  sarcelle,  < ML.  cir- 
cella,  a teal,  found  also  in  various  other  forms, 
appar.  ult.  < L.  querquedula,  a teal : see  quer- 
quedula. ] A teal.  Coles,  1717. 
cerchet,  d.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of 
search. 

cerchneis  (sferk-ne'is),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k epxvyig, 
contT.Kepxvrjs,  also  transposed  seyxpyig,  etc.,  the 
kestrel.]  An  old  name  of  some  small  hawk  of 
Europe,  sometimes  generically  applied  to  the 
group  of  which  the  kestrel,  Falco  (or  Tinnuncu- 
lus)  alaudarius,  is  the  type, 
cerchnus  (serk'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sepxvog, 
roughness,  hoarseness,  < sepxvog,  rough, 
hoarse.]  In  pathol.,  noisy  respiration;  hoarse- 
ness of  voice, 
cerci,  n.  Plural  of  cercus. 

Cercidiphyllum  (ser,,si-di-fil'um),  n.  [NL.  (so 
called  because  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
Judas-tree),  < Gr.  seps'tg,  Judas-tree  (see  Cercis), 
+ <phXXov,  leaf.]  A genus  of  trees  of  the  family 
Trochodendracese.  Two  species  are  known,  natives  of 
J apan,  of  which  C.  J aponicum  has  been  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation. It  has  cordate  leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 

Cercis  (ser'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  se psig,  a kind  of 
poplar  (according  to  others,  the  Judas-tree),  so 
called  from  its  rustling  motion ; < sepsig,  a shut- 
tle.] A small  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Csesalpiniaceee.  They  have  simple, 
broad,  generally  cordate  leaves,  and  rose-colored  flow- 
ers, appearing  before  the  leaves.  The  best-known  species 
in  the  old  world  is  C.  Siliyuastrum,  commonly  called  the 
Judas-tree,  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  upon  a tree  of 
this  sort,  standing  near  Jerusalem,  that  Judas  Iscariot 
hanged  himself.  It  is  common  on  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor  and  in  all  the  East.  0.  Canadensis,  of  the  United 
States,  is  known  as  the  red-bud. 

cerclet, rt.  and  v.  The  older  Englishf  orm  of  circle. 
cercle  (ser'kla),  a.  [F.,  circled,  pp.  of  cercler, 
circle.]  1.  In  her.,  crowned,  or  surrounded  by 
a crown,  wreath,  or  the  like. — 2.  Ornamented 
with  circles,  as  a jug  or  bottle : most  commonly 
applied  to  vessels  decorated  with  circles  drawn 
around  them  by  a brush  or  point  held  stationary 
while  the  vessel  is  revolved  on  the  potters’  wheel. 
Cercocarpus  (ser-ko-kar'pus),  n.  [NL.  (so 
called  with  ref.  to  the  long  and  caudate  achenes), 
< Gr.  sepsog,  tail,  + sap-cog,  fruit.]  A rosaceous 
genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  western 
United  States  and  northern  Mexico.  There  are 
four  or  five  species,  with  thick  evergreen  leaves  and  hard, 
heavy,  dark-colored  wood.  C.  ledi/olim  attains  the  greatest 
size,  and  is  known  as  mountain  mahogany. 

Cercocebidae  (ser-ko-seb'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cercocebus  + -idee.)  A family  of  monkeys, 
named  from  the  genus  Cercoceous. 
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Cercocebus  (ser-ko-se'bus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  s ip- 
tog,  a tail,  + srjjiog,  an  ape  : see  Cebus .]  A ge- 
nus of  long-tailed  Asiatic  and  African  monkeys, 
of  the  family  Cynopithecidte,  with  large  cheek- 
pouches  and  ischial  callosities : formerly  often 
included  in  the  genus  Cercopitliecus,  but  more 
nearly  related  to  the  macaques,  it  includes  the 
malbrouk  or  dog-tailed  monkey,  and  the  mangabeys  and 
green  monkeys.  Species  of  this  genus  are  frequent  in- 
mates of  menageries,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  supple- 
ness and  agility. 

Cercolabes  fser-kol ' a-bez),  n.  [NL.  (J.  F. 
Brandt,  1835),  < Gr.  Kepsog,  a tail,  -I-  Xauflaveiv 
(V  *J<2j8),  seize.]  A genus  of  hystricomorph 
rodents,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Cercolabinee. 
C.  prehensilis  is  the  South  American  prehensile-tailed 
porcupine,  or  coendoo.  The  name  is  a synonym  of  both 
Sphingurus  and  Synetheres. 

Cercolabidse  (ser-ko-lab'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cercolabes  + -idee.)  The  American  or  arhoricole 
porcupines  considered  as  a family  of  rodents, 
including  the  North  American  tree-porcupines 
of  the  genus  Erethizon,  as  well  as  the  prehensile- 
tailed Cercolabinee.  See  cut  under  porcupine. 
Also  called  Synetherina  (Gervais,  1852), 
Cercolabinse  (serz'ko-la-bI'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cercolabes  + - ince .]  A i3outh  American  subfami- 
ly of  rodents,  the  prehensile-tailed  porcupines, 
of  the  family  Ilystricidce,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cercolabes.  Also  called  Sphingurinee. 
cercolabine  (ser-kol'a-bm),  a.  and».  I.  a.  Seiz- 
ing or  holding  with  the  tail ; prehensile-tailed ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cercolabinee. 

II.  ».  A porcupine  of  the  subfamily  Cercola- 
binee. 

Cercoleptes  (ser-ko-lep'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Illiger, 
1811),  < Gr.  Kepsog,  tail,  4-  Ttyirryg,  one  who  takes, 

< 7~.ayfia.veiv,  take.]  The  typical  and  only  genus 
of  the  family  GercoleptidUn,  containing  the  kmka- 
jou,  C.  caudivolmlus.  See  cut  under  kinkajou. 

Cercoleptidse  (ser-ko-lep'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cercoleptes  4-  - idee .]  A family  of  carnivorous 
mammals,  of  the  arctoid  series  of  the  order 
Ferae,  related  to  the  Frocyonidw  or  racoons, 
and  to  the  Bassarididee.  They  have  well-developed 
auditory  bullae  with  a short  bony  floor  in  the  auditory 
meatus ; short,  blunt  paroccipltal  processes  ; a very  stout 
mandibie  with  high  coronoid  process  and  extensive  sym- 
physis; 3 incisors,  1 canine,  3 premolars,  and  2 molars, 
above  and  below  on  each  side,  the  last  upper  premolar 
and  first  lower  molar  tuberculous ; the  snout  short  and 
declivous ; the  tail  long  and  somewhat  prehensile ; and 
the  alisphenoid  canal  wanting.  The  only  genus  is  Cerco- 
leptes. See  kinkajou.  Also,  erroneously,  Cercoleptididce. 

Cercoleptinse  (serzzko-lep-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cercoleptes  + -ince.)  The  Cercoleptidce  regarded 
as  a subfamily  of  Procyonidce.  Also  Cercoleptina. 
cercomonad  (ser-kom'o-nad),  n.  A member  of 
the  genus  Cercomonas';  one  of  the  Cercomona- 
didee. 

cercomonadid  (ser-ko-mon'a-did),  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Cercomonadidce. 

CercomonadidsB  (s6rzzko-mo-nad'i-de),  n. pi. 
[NL.,  < Cercomonas  (- na'd -)  + -idee.)  A family 
of  monomastigate  flagellate  Infusoria,  named 
by  Saville  Kent  from  the  genus  Cercomonas. 
These  animalcules  are  naked,  either  free-swimming  or  ad- 
herent, with  no  distinct  oral  aperture,  one  terminal  vibra- 
tile  flagellum,  and  a permanent  or  temporary  caudal  fila- 
ment. There  are  several  genera,  species  of  which  inhabit 
both  fresh  and  salt  infusions.  The  many  species  of  Bodo 
are  parasites  in  the  intestines  of  various  animals,  B.  homi- 
nis  being  found  in  the  dejections  of  persons  suffering  from 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever. 

Cercomonas  (ser-kom'o-nas),  n.  [NL.  (Dujar- 
din,  1841),  < Gr.  sepnor,  tail,  + yovag,  unit : see 
monad.)  A genus  of  flagellate  infusorians,  of 
the  family  Monadidee,  having  a long  caudal  fila- 
ment : sometimes  made  the  type  of  a family  Cer- 
comonadidce. C.  intestinalis  is  an  example, 
cercomyd  (sfer'ko-mid),  n.  [Prop,  cercomyid, 

< Cer corny s 4-  -id2.]  An  animal  of  the  genus 
Cercomys.  E.  Blyth. 

Cercomys  (ser'ko-mis),  n.  [NL.  (F.  Cuvier, 
1829),  < Gr.  sbpsog,  tail,  + pi )g=  E.  mouse.)  A 
genus  of  South  American  rodents,  of  the  fam- 
ily Octodontidce  and  subfamily  Echinomyinae. 
C.  cuniculariu8  of  Brazil  is  curiously  similar  to  the  com- 
mon house-rat,  having  a long  scaly  tail  and  no  spines  in 
the  pelage. 

Cercopidae  (ser-kop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cer- 
copis  + -idee.)  A family  of  the  order  Hemiptera, 
founded  by  Leach  in  1818  upon  the  Fabrieian 
genus  Cercopis,  characterized  by  prominent 
front  of  head,  two  conspicuous  ocelli,  six-sided 
or  trapezoidal  prothorax  truncate  in  front, 
membranous  apical  area  and  thick  or  leathery 
basal  area  of  wing-covers,  stout  legs,  and  one  or 
two  stout  teeth  on  hind  tibiae.  It  is  a very  exten- 
sive and  wide-spread  family,  including  several  genera  and 
numerous  species  known  as  cuckoo-spits  and  frog-hoppers. 

Cercopis  (ser-ko'pis),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius, 
1776) ; < Gr.  tcepnGJil)  (/cep/cw7r-),  a long-tailed  mon- 


Mona  Monkey  ( Cer  cop  ithecus  mona). 
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key,  one  of  a fabled  race  of  men-monkeya,  < 
sepsog,  tail,  + inji,  appearance.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Cercopidce. 

Cercopithecidae  (serzzko-pi-thez  si-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cercopithecus  4-  -idee.)  A family  of 
old-world  catarrhine  quadrumanous  quadru- 
peds, taking  name  from  the  genus  Cercopithe- 
cus. Now  usually  called  Cynopitheeidce. 
cercopithecoid  (scrzzko-pi-the'kokl),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Cercopithecus  + -oid.)  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  family  Cercopithecidae ; belonging  to  that 
group  of  catarrhine  Quadrumana  which  con- 
tains the  tailed  monkeys  of  the  old  world. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cercopithecidw. 
Cercopithecus  (serzzko-pi-the'kus),  n.  [NL. 
(Briinnich,  1772),  < L.  cercopithecus,  < Gr.  stp- 
KojzWrjKog,  a long-tailed  ape,  < k (tpsog,  a tail,  4- 
nidyKog,  an 
ape.]  A ge- 
nus of  African 
monkeys,  with 
long  tails, 
well  - develop- 
ed thumbs, 
cheek  - pouch- 
es, and  ischial 
callosities.  The 
species  are  very 
agile,  and  are  of- 
ten prettily  varie- 
gated. Among 
them  is  the  mona 
monkey,  Cercopi- 
thecus mona.  See 
cut  under  Catar- 
rhina. 

cercopoda(sor- 

kop'o-da),  n. 
pi.  [Nli.,<  Gr. 

Kepsog,  tail,  4- 
irovg  [trod-)  = E.  foot.)  The  jointed  anal  ap- 
pendages of  certain  insects  and  crustaceans, 
such  as  those  of  the  genus  Apus. 

Cercosaura  (ser-ko-sa'ra),  it.  Same  as  Cerco- 
saurus. 

Cercosauridse  (sfer-ko-sa'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cercosaurus  + -idee.)  A family  of  cyclosaurian 
lizards,  taking  name  from  the  genus  Cercosau- 
rus. 

Cercosaurus  (sCr-ko-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray,  1838),  < Gr.  Kepsog,  tail,  + cavpog,  lizard.] 
A genus  of  lizards,  of  the  family  Ecpleopodidee, 
or  made  the  type  of  a family  Cercosauridoe.  There 
are  several  species,  all  South  American.  C.  gaudichaudi 
inhabits  the  Andes  of  Ecuador.  C.  rhombifer  is  about  7 
inches  long,  of  a brownish-gray  color.  Also  Cercosaura. 
Cercospora  (ser-kos'po-ra),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  shpsog, 
tail,  + anopa,  seed.]  A large  genus  of  hyphomy- 

cetous  fungi, 
growing  most- 
ly on  living 

leaves,  pro- 
ducing dark- 
colored  erect 
hyphse,  which 
emerge  in  clus- 
ters from  the 
stomates  of  the 
leaf,  and  hear 
at  their  tips 

elongated  sep- 
tate spores  (co- 
nidia).  Some 
of  the  species 
are  injurious 
to  cultivated 
plants. 

cercus  (sfer'- 

Cercospora  Reseda,  parasitic  on  mignonette-  . _,] 

leaves.  (From  “ American  Florist.")  *_  * ? F1*  ~ 

i,  infested  leaf,  natural  size;  2,  fertile  hy-  d (-Si).  [NL., 

phas,  which  bear  easily  deciduous  conidia  at  / fN  KAnk.rir 
the  nodules ; 3,  conidia.  ' Y r • K£PKOC,  tUG 

tail  of  a beast 

(ovpa  being  the  generic  word),  used  also  of 
birds,  etc.]  1.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  feelers 
which  project  from  the  hinder  parts  of  some 
insects;  one  of  the  more  or  less  antenniform 
appendages  of  some  insects,  the  anal  limbs  or 
anal  forceps  (also  called  anal  cerci),  usually 
jointed,  as  in  the  cockroach.  The  cerci  resemble 
the  antennae  of  the  same  insects.  In  Lepidoptera  and  Hy- 
menoptera  they  are  inarticulate  and  greatly  aborted.  See 
cuts  under  Amara  and  Blattidce. 

2.  In  anat.,  a bristle  or  bristle-like  structure. 
— 3.  [cap.  (Latreille,  1796.)]  A genus  of  clavi- 
com  beetles,  of  the  family  Nitidulidce.  It  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  combination  of  the  following  charac- 
ters: claws  without  distinct  tooth  at  base;  elytra  margined 
and  with  distinct  epipleurse.  The  species  are  all  of  smaU 
size  and  occur  on  flowers. 

Cerdale  (s&r'da-le),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sepialij,  a fox- 
skin,  fern,  contr.  of  sepdaliog,  of  the  fox,  wily. 
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cunning,  < nkp6o<;,  gain.]  A genus  of  fishes,  typ-  cerebellospinal  (ser-e-bel-d-spi'nal),  a.  [<  L. 
ical  of  the  family  Cerdalidw.  cerebellum,  a small  brain,  + spina,  spine,  + 

Cerdalidse  (sCr-dal'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  (.  Cer-  -al.]  Pertaining  to  both  the  cerebellum  and 
dale  + -id®.]  In  some  systems  of  classifica-  the  spinal  cord. 

tion,  a family  of  aeanthopterygian  fishes,  repre-  cerebellous  (ser-e-bel'us),  a.  [<  cerebellum  + 
sented  by  the  genus  Cerdale,  embracing  eel-like  -ous.]  Relating  to  the  cerebellum,  especially 
lycodoid  forms  with  small  slit-like  gill-aper-  to  its  vessels.  [Rare.] 

tures  and  anisocercal  tail.  Cerdale  and  Micro-  cerebellum  (ser-e-bel'um),  n. ; pi.  cerebella  (-a). 
desmus  are  western  American  genera.  [=  P.  cervelle  = Pr.  cervela,  servela  (<  L.  cere- 

Cerdonian  (ser-do'ni-an),  n.  A member  of  a bella,  pi.)  = Sp.  cerebelo  = Pg.  It.  cerebello,  < L. 
Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century,  deriving  (NL.)cere&eZhm,asmallbrain,dim.of  cerebrum, 
its  name  from  Cerdo,  a Syrian  teacher,  who  the  brain:  Bee  cerebrum.']  I.  The  little  brain  or 
held  that  there  were  two  first  causes,  one  good  hind-brain  of  a vertebrate  animal ; a lobe  of 
and  one  evil,  and  that  one  was  not  subject 


or  inferior  to  the  other.  The  evil  principle  is  re- 
vealed by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  known  to  men  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  good  principle  being  the 
unknown  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  system  of  Cerdo 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  Marcion,  his  pupil.  See  Mar- 
cionite. 

Cerdonist  (ser'do-nist),  n.  Same  as  Cerdonian. 
cere  (ser),  n.  [<  F.  cire  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cera, 
wax,  < L.  cera,  wax,  = Gr.  urjpd g,  wax,  = W.  cwyr 
= Corn,  coir  = Ir.  and  Gael,  ceir,  wax.]  1 . Wax. 
— 2.  In  ornith. : (a)  Properly,  a fleshy  cutane- 
ous or  membranous,  sometimes  feathered,  cov- 
ering of  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  of  a 
bird,  as  of  all  birds  of  prey  and  parrots:  so 
called  from  its  waxy  appearance,  it  differs  from 
the  rest  of  the  sheath  of  the  bill  in  texture,  and  usually 
shows  a plain  line  of  demarkation.  When  such  a structure 
is  present,  the  nostrils  are  always  pierced  in  its  substance, 
or  at  least  open  at  its  edge.  When  feathered,  as  in  sundry 
parrots,  it  appears  to  be  wanting,  but  its  presence  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  among  the  feathers 
which  grow  upon  it.  (&)  A bare  space  about  the 


the  brain  developed  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
cerebrospinal  axis,  between  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  in  front  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
behind,  and  forming  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  The  pons  Varolii  is  the  corresponding 
ventral  portion  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  and  these  two 
parts  together  are  sometimes  called  the  epencephalon.  In 
man  the  cerebellum  is  a well-developed  mass,  having  an 
average  weight  of  about  5J  ounces,  occupying  the  inferior 
occipital  fossa,  and  separated  from  the  posterior  portions 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  above  by  the  tentorium.  A 
median  portion  or  vermis  and  two  lateral  hemispheres  are 
distinguished,  and  these  are  divided  by  transverse  clefts 
into  thin,  closely  packe  1 laminae.  The  cerebellum  has  three 
pairs  of  peduncles  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  rest 
of  the  brain : the  superior  peduncles,  which  join  it  with 
the  cerebrum ; the  middle  peduncles,  which  pass  down  on 
either  side  to  form  the  pons  Varolii ; and  the  inferior  pe- 
duncles or  restiform  bodies,  which  connect  it  with  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  The  surface  of  the  laminae  is  of  gray  mat- 
ter, while  the  interior  is  white,  so  that  a section  at  right 
angles  to  the  lamella)  presents  a foliaceous  appearance, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  arbor-vitoc.  There  are 
other  masses  of  gray  matter  within,  namely,  the  corpus 
dentatum,  nucleus  emboliformis,  nucleus  globosus,  and  nu- 


base  of  the  upper  mandible,  or  a fleshy  nrom-  cleus  fai*tigii.  (See  corpus  aim  nucleus.)  The  cerebellum 
inence  in  that  situation,  or  a distinct  part  of  “em»  to  be  principally  eon 
the  covering  of  the  upper  mandible,  though  of 
the  same  texture  as  the  rest. 


A sort  of  false  cere  occurs  in  some  water-birds,  as  the 
jaegers  or  skua-gulls.  . . . The  tumid  nasal  skin  of  pigeons 
is  sometimes  called  a cere  ; but  the  terpi  had  better  be  re- 
stricted to  the  birds  first  above  named. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  102. 

Also  cera  and  ceroma. 

cere  (ser),  v . t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cered,  ppr.  cering. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  cear,  sear ; = F.  cirer  (Sp. 
Pg.  en-cerar  = It.  in-cerare ),  < L.  cerare,  cover 
with  wax,  < cera,  wax : see  cere , and  cf . cere- 
ment.'] To  wax,  or  cover  with  wax,  or  with  a 
cerecloth. 

Then  was  the  bodye  bowelled  [i.  e.,  disemboweled],  em- 
bawmed  and  cered.  Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  5. 

Let  the  silent  years 

Be  closed  and  cered  over  their  memory, 

As  yon  mute  marble  where  their  corpses  lie. 

Shelley , J ulian  and  Maddalo. 


seems  to  be  principally  concerned  with  the  coordination  of 
voluntary  movements.  See  cuts  under  brain  and  corpus. 
2.  In  Insecta,  the  subesophageal  ganglion,  situ- 
ated in  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  con- 
nected with  the  supra-esophageal  ganglion  or 
cerebrum  by  two  nerve-chords  surrounding  the 
gullet.  [Rare.]— Digastric  lobe  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, a lobe  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  on  either  side, 
on  the  lower  surface,  lying  outside  of  the  tonsil.  Also 
called  lobus  biventer  or  biventral  lobe,  and  lobus  cuneifor- 
mis.— Ganglion  of  the  cerebellum.  Same  as  corpus 
dentatum,  (a)  (which  see,  under  corpus). — Great  hori- 
zontal fissure  of  the  cerebellum,  a continuous  fissure 
which  separates  the  cerebellum  into  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions. It  begins  in  front  at  the  middle  peduncles,  and  ex- 
tends around  the  outer  and  posterior  border  of  each  hemi- 
sphere.— Incisur a cerebelli  anterior,  the  anterior  me- 
dian notch  of  the  cerebellum,  into  which  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  are  received.—  Incisura  cerebelli  posterior, 
the  median  notch  on  the  posterior  outline  of  the  cere- 
bellum, formed  by  the  projection  of  the  cerebellar  hemi- 
spheres beyond  the  vermis.— Ven- 
tricle of  the  cerebellum,  the  fourth 


ventricle  or  epiccele,  a space  between 
the  medulla  and  pons  in  front  and  the 

cereal  (se're-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  cereals  = Sp.  n , 

Par.  cereal  = It.  cereale.  Mreal.  ( T,  Ceren.Ua  c®re^,ral  (ser  e-bral),  a.  and  n. 

[=  F.  cerebral  = Sp.  Pg.  cerebral 


Pg.  cereal  = It.  cereale,  cereal,  < L.  Cerealis, 
pertaining  to  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  agriculture : 
see  Ceres.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  edi- 
ble grain ; producing  farinaceous  seeds  suitable 
for  food.— Cereal  grasses,  grasses  which  produce  edi- 
ble  grain. 

II.  n.  A gramineous  plant  cultivated  for  the 
use  of  its  farinaceous  seeds  as  food;  any  one 
of  the  annual  grain-plants,  as  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rice,  millet,  or  maize. 

Cerealia  (se-re-a'li-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
Cerealis,  pertaining  to  Ceres:  see  cereal.]  1. 
In  Bom.  antiq.,  festivals  in  honor  of  the  god- 
dess Ceres. — 2.  A systematic  name  of  those 
Graminece,  or  grasses,  which  produce  edible 
grains ; the  cereals. 

Cerealian  (se-re-a'li-an),  a.  [<  L.  Cerealis  + 
-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ceres  or  to  the  Cere- 
alia • as,  Cerealian  worship, 
cerealin,  cerealine  (se're-a-lin), ».  [<  cereal  + 
-in2,  -me2.]  A nitrogenous  substance  obtained 
from  bran,  closely  resembling  diastase  in  its 
power  of  transforming  starch  into  dextrin, 
sugar,  and  lactic  acid. 

cerealioust  (se-re-a'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  Cerealis  (see 
cereal)  + -ous.]  Cereal. 

The  Greek  word  “ spermata,”  generally  expressing  seeds, 
may  signify  any  edulious  or  cerealious  grains. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Tracts,  p.  16. 

Cereanthidae,  Cereantlius,  etc.  See  Cerian- 
thidee,  etc. 

cerebelt,  n.  [<  L.  cerebellum : see  cerebellum.] 
The  cerebellum.  Derham. 
cerebella,  n.  Plural  of  cerebellum. 
cerebellar  (ser-e-bel'ar),  a.  [<  cerebellum  + 
*-ar.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  cerebellum. 

— Cerebellar  fossa,  ganglion,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
cerebellitis  (ser"e-be-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < cere- 
bellum + -itis.]  In  pathol. , inflammation  of  the 
cerebellum. 


Anterior  End  of 
Nervous  System  of 
Sabella  flabellata, 
a polychaetous  an- 
nelid. 

a,  cerebral  gan- 
glia, united  by  b, 
esophageal  commis- 
sures continued  into 
the  ventral  ganglia, 
c,  by  a series  of 
transverse  commis- 
sures. 


==  It.  cerebrate,  < NL.  cerebralis, 

< L.  cerebrum , the  brain : see 
cerebrum.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  brain  of  a vertebrate  ani- 
mal, whether  to  the  whole  brain 
or  to  the  brain  proper  or  cere- 
brum.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  an- 
terior or  preoral  ganglia  of  the 
nervous  system  in  invertebrate 
animals,  regarded  as  the  ana- 
logue or  homologue  of  the  ver- 
tebrate brain.  These  ganglia  are 
commonly  connected  with  the  rest  of 
the  nervous  system  by  an  esophageal 
ring,  or  commissural  fibers  encircling 
the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  See  esophageal 
ring , under  esophageal. — Cerebral  carotid  artery. 
Same  as  internal  carotid.  See  carotid,  n. — Cerebral 
ganglia,  in  any  invertebrate,  ganglia  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem situated  in  the  head,  or  a part  of  the  body  considered 
as  the  head. — Cerebral  hemisphere,  one  of  the  two  lat- 
eral halves  forming  the  prosencephalon,  or  cerebrum  in  its 
most  restricted  sense.  In  man  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  highly  developed,  overlapping  the  cerebellum  behind 
and  the  olfactory  lobes  in  front,  and  the  surface  is  highly 
convoluted  with  gyri  and  sulci.  Each  hemisphere  is  pri- 
marily divided  into  frontal,  parietal,  temporosphenoidal, 
and  occipital  lobes.  The  two  hemispheres  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  the  corpus  callosum  or  great  white  com- 
missure, and  with  the  cerebellum  by  the  parts  below.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  white  matter  invested  with  gray  mat- 
ter, and  contain  ganglia  of  the  latter  in  the  interior.  See 


I.  Inner  or  Median  Surface  of  the  Right  Cerebral  Hemisphere. 


II.  Outer  Convex  Surface  of  the  Right  Cerebral  Hemisphere. 

Letters  indicate  convolutions,  or  gyri ; numbers,  fissures,  or  sulci. 

A,  quadrate  lobule,  orprascuneus ; B,  cuneus ; C,  paracentral  lobule, 
being  the  extension  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolutions 
on  to  the  median  surface  ; F,  frontal  lobe,  separated  from  the  parietal 
lobe  by  the  central  fissure,  2,  2,  2 ; O,  occipital  lobe  ; P,  parietal  lobe  *, 
T S,  temporosphenoidal  lobe;  Th.  Opt.,  thalamus  opticus;  X Z, 
corpus  callosum ; X,  genu,  or  anterior  extremity,  and  Z,  splenium, 
or  posterior  extremity,  of  corpus  callosum. 

I,  Sylvian  fissure  ; 1',  anterior  branch  of  Sylvian  fissure;  2,  central 
fissure,  or  fissure  of  Rolando ; 3,  intrr.parietal  fissure  ; 4,  first  temporo- 
sphenoidal fissure,  or  parallel  fissure ; 5,  parieto-occipital  fissure ; 6, 
callosomarginal  fissure ; 7,  precentral  fissure ; 8,  superior  frontal  fis- 
sure ; 9,  inferior  frontal  fissure  ; 10,  anterior  occipital  fissure  ; n,  infe- 
rior temporosphenoidal  fissure ; 12,  calcarine  fissure ; 13,  collateral 
fissure. 

a,  inferior  frontal  convolution ; b,  middle  frontal  convolution ; c, 
superior  frontal  convolution  ; d,  anterior  central  or  ascending  frontal 
convolution ; e,  posterior  central  or  ascending  parietal  convolution ; 
/,  supramarginal  convolution  ; g,  angular  convolution  ; h,  superior  @r 
first  temporosphenoidal  convolution ; k,  middle  or  second  temporo- 
sphenoiaal  convolution ; /,  inferior  or  third  temporosphenoidal  con- 
volution; ftt,  first  annectent  or  bridging  convolution;  n,  second  an- 
nectent or  bridging  convolution ; o,  superior  occipital  convolution ; p, 
middle  occipital  convolution  ; g,  inferior  occipital  convolution ; r,  third 
annectent  convolution ; s,  fourth  annectent  convolution ; t,  marginal 
convolution ; u,  gyrus  fomicatus,  or  callosal  convolution  ; i>,  lobulus 
fusiformis,  or  external  occipitotemporal  convolution ; w,  lobulus  lin- 
gualis,  or  median  occipitotemporal  convolution ; x,  uncinate  gyrus. 

brain. — Cerebral  index,  the  ratio  of  the  transverse  to 
the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  cranial  cavity  multi- 
plied by  100. — Cerebral  letters,  in  philol.,  a name  often 
used  for  certain  consonants  which  occur  especially  in 
the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  and  are 
formed  by  bringing  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  backward  and  pla- 
cing its  under  surface  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth:  an  im- 
proper translation  of  the  San- 
skrit term  murdhanya,  liter- 
ally, ‘ head  - sounds,’  cephalics 
(from  murdhan,  the  head,  skull). 

They  are  also  called  lingual  or 
cacuminal  letters.  — Cerebral 
localization.  See  localization. 

— Cerebral  maculae,  blotches 
of  red  following  on  slight  irri- 
tation of  the  skin,  extending 
beyond  the  area  irritated,  and 
persisting  for  several  minutes. 

They  have  been  observed  in  a 
variety  of  nervous  affections. 

Also  called  by  the  French  name 
taches  ctrtbrales.  — Cerebral 
vesicles,  anterior,  middle,  and 
posterior,  the  three  primitive 
hollow  dilatations  of  the  embry- 
onic brain ; the  brain-bladders. 

— Primitive  cerebral  cleft. 

See  clefts. 

II.  n.  A cerebral  sound 
or  letter.  See  I. 

cerebralism  (ser'e-bral- 
izm),  n.  [<  cerebral  + 

-ism.]  In  psychol.,  the  theory  or  doctrine  that 
all  mental  operations  arise  from  the  activity  of 
the  cerebrum  or  brain. 

Cerebralism  professes  to  be  a science  of  the  brain  and  its 
functions,  both  vital  and  psychical,  . . . the  more  exact 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  brain  on  which  the 
cerebralists  build.  N.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  § 41. 

cerebralist  (ser'e-bral-ist),  n.  [<  cerebral  + 
■1st.]  One  who  Holds  the  doctrine  or  theory  of 
cerebralism. 

cerebralization  (ser//e-bral-i-za'shon),  re.  [< 
cerebralize  + -ation.]  In  pliilol.,  enunciation  by 
bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  upward  against 
the  palate. 

cerebralize  (ser'e-bral-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
cerebralized,  ppr.'  cerebralizing.  [<  cerebral  + 
-ize.]  To  pronounce  as  a cerebral,  that  is,  by 
bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  upward  against 
the  palate;  treat,  consider,  or  mark  as  a cere- 
bral. 

cerebrasthenia  (ser'e-bras-the-ni'a),  n.  [ML., 
< L.  cerebrum,  the  brain,  + ML.  asthenia,  q.  v.J 
Nervous  debility  of  the  brain. 

cerebrasthenic  (ser//e-bras-then'ik),  a.  [<  cere- 
brasthenia + -ic.]  Pertainingto,  resulting  from, 
or  affected  with  cerebrasthenia:  as,  cerebras- 
thenic insanity. 

cerebrate  (ser'e-brat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cere- 
brated, ppr.  cerebrating.  [<  cerebrum  + -ate2.] 
To  have  the  brain  in  action;  exhibit  brain- 
action.  Also  cerebrize. 

The  mind  is  never  wholly  idle  and  never  fully  under 
control ; in  response  to  external  or  internal  suggestions 
we  are  always  cerebrating.  N.  A.  Bev. 

cerebration  (ser-e-bra'shon),  n.  [<  cerebrate  : 
see  -ation.]  Exertion  or  action  of  the  brain, 
conscious  or  unconscious. 

This  principle  of  action  was  expounded  by  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter under  the  designation  of  “ unconscious  cerebration  " in 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  “ Human  Physiology,"  published 


Vertebrate  Embryo  ( chick- 
en, third  day  of  incubation), 
showing  i,  2,  3,  first,  second, 
and  third  cerebral  vesicles ; 
i a,  vesicle  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle; e,  numerous  proto- 
vertebras  ; g,  heart ; h,  eye ; 
i,  ear ; k,  viscera  \ arches 
and  clefts  ; /,  m,  anterior  and 
posterior  folds  of  amnion,  not 
yet  united  over  the  body. 


cerebration 

early  in  1853 — some  months  before  any  of  the  phenomena 
developed  themselves  to  the  explanation  of  which  we  now 
deem  it  applicable,  and  it  has  of  late  been  frequently  re- 
ferred to  under  that  nam  e.  The  lectures  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
not  having  then  been  published,  none  but  his  own  pupils 
were  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  “unconscious  cerebration  ” 
is  really  the  same  as  that  which  had  long  previously  been 
expounded  by  him  as  “latent  thought.”  Quarterly  Rev. 

Cerebratulus  (ser-e-brat'u-lus),  n.  [NL..<  cere - 
br-um  + pp.  suffix’  - at - (see  cerebrate)  + dim. 
-ulus.']  A notable  genus  of  nemertean  worms. 
C.  ingens  is  an  enormous  species,  sometimes  from  10  to  12 
feet  long  and  over  an  inch  thick,  of  flattened  form  and  pale 
color,  found  under  stones  on  sandy  bottoms.  C.  rosea  is 
a similar  but  smaller,  more  rounded,  and  reddish  species 
found  in  like  places. 

cerebric  (ser'e-brik),  a . [<  cerebrum  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  the  brain ; cerebral. 

The  English  naturalists  defined  identity  as  a cerebric 
habit.  The  American , VI.  410. 

Cerebric  acid,  a substance  extracted  by  ether  from  the 
brain,  after  it  nas  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling 
alcohol.  It  is  probably  cerebrin  in  an  impure  state, 
cerebriform  (se-reb'ri-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  cerebrum, 
the  brain,  + forma,  form.]  Brain-shaped, 
cerebriformly  (se-reb'ri-form-li),  adv.  In  such 
a way  as  to  resemble  the  brain : as,  a cerebri- 
formly plicate  surface.  [Bare.] 
cerebrin,  cerebrine2  (ser'e-brin),  n.  [<  cere- 
brum + - in 2,  -ine2.]  A normal  decomposition 
product,  C70H140N0O13,  of  protagon.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  nerve  tissue,  the  yolk  of  birds’ 
eggs,  leucocytes,  etc.  Pure  cerebrin  is  a crys- 
talline powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  acetic  ether,  benzene,  and  boiling  alcohol. 
cerebrine1  (ser'e-brin),  a.  [<  cerebrum  + -iree1.] 
Pertaining  to  tlie  brain ; cerebral. 
cerebrine2,  n.  See  cerebrin. 
cerebritis  (ser-e-bri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < cerebrum 
+ -His.]  In patliol.,  inflammation  of  the  cere- 
brum; encephalitis. 

cerebrize  (ser'e-briz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cere- 
brized,  ppr.  cerebrizing.  [<  cerebrum  + -ize.] 
Same  as  cerebrate. 

The  normal  process  of  cerebrising.  Science,  X.  269. 
cerebro-.  In  modem  scientific  compound  words, 
the  combining  form  of  Latin  cerebrum,  the  brain, 
or,  in  its  New  Latin  modified  sense,  a part  of 
the  brain,  as  distinguished  from  cerebellum. 
cerebroganglion  (ser^e-bro-gang'gli-on),  n. 
[NL.,  < L.  cerebrum,  the  brain,  + NL.  gan- 
glion.] In  Invertebrata,  the  cerebral  or  preoral 
ganglion,  when  simple ; when  composite,  one  of 
the  ganglia  of  which  the  cerebrum  consists, 
cerebroganglionic  (ser'f'e-bro-gang-gli-on'ik), 
a.  [<  cerebroganglion  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a cerebroganglion. 
cerebroid  (ser'e-broid),  a.  [<  cerebrum  + -oid.] 
Resembling  the  cerebrum, 
cerebromedtlllary  (ser"f-bro-me-dul'a-ri),  a. 
[<  cerebrum  + medulla  + -ary1 : see  medullary.] 
Pertaining  to  both  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord  ; cerebrospinal.—  Cerebromedullary  tube,  in 
embryol. , the  embryonal  tube  of  inverted  epiblast  from 
which  the  whole  cerebrospinal  axis  is  developed. 

cerebroparietal  (seri'e-bro-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  [< 
cerebrum  + parietes  + -al.]  In  anat.,  connect- 
ing the  cerebrum  or  cerebral  ganglia  with  the  pa- 
rietes : as,  a cerebroparietal  muscle  or  ligament, 
cerebropathy  (ser-e-brop'a-thi),  n.  [<  L.  cere- 
brum, the  brain,  + (lr.  —alloc,  suffering.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  a hypochondriacal  condition,  approaching 
insanity,  which  sometimes  supervenes  in  per- 
sons whose  brains  have  been  overtaxed.  I)un- 
glison. 

cerebropedal  (ser'e-bro-ped'al),  a.  [<  cerebrum 
+ pedal.]  In  Mollusca,  of  or  pertaining  to  both 
the  cerebral  and  the  pedal  nervous  ganglia, 
cerebrophysiology  ( ser' e -bro-fiz-i-ol'  o - ji),  n. 
[<  cerebrum  + physiology.]  The  physiology  of 
the  cerebrum. 

cerebropleurovisceral  (ser1'e-br6-plo',r6-vis'e- 
ral),  a.  [<  cerebrum  + pleura  + viscera  + -aC] 
Representing  the  cerebral,  pleural,  and  visceral 
ganglia,  as  a single  pair  of  ganglia  in  some 
mollusks.  [Bare.] 

The  typical  pedal  ganglia  . . . are  joined  to  the  cerebro - 
pleurovisceral  ganglia  by  connectives. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XVI.  693. 

cerebrorachidian  (ser//e-bro-ra-kid'i-an),  a. 
[<  cerebrum  + rachis  ( rachid -)  + -ian.]  "Same 
as  cerebrospinal. 

cerebrose,  cerebrous  (ser'e-bros,  -brus),  a.  [= 
Sp.  It.  cerebroso,  < L.  cerebrosus,  brain-sick, 
hot-brained,  mad,  < cerebrum,  the  brain:  see 
cerebrum.]  In pa'thol.,  brain-sick;  mad;  head- 
strong ; passionate.  [Bare.] 
cerebrosensorial  (ser"e-bro-sen-so'ri-al),  a. 
[<  cerebrum  + sensorium  + -al.]  Pertaining  to 
the  brain  and  to  sensation. 
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cerebrosity  (ser-e-bros'i-ti),  n.  [<  NL.  *cercbro- 

sita{t-)s,  < L.  cerebrosus,  hotheaded:  see  cere- 
brose.] Hotheadedness ; brain-sickness.  [Bare.] 
cerebrospinal  (ser"§-br6-spi 'nal),  a.  [<  L. 
cerebrum,  the  brain,  + spina,  spine,  + -al.] 
In  anat.,  pertaining  to  both  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord;  consisting  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord;  cerebromedullary:  as,  the  cerebrospinal 

system.  Also  cerebrorachidian Cerebrospinal 

axis,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  taken  together.— Cere- 
brospinal canal.  See  canali.— Cerebrospinal  fluid,  a 
fluid  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  membranes 
investing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  — Cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.— Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
a malignant  zymotic,  non-contagious  febrile  disease,  char- 
acterized by  inflammation  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  menin- 
ges, the  appearance  in  many  cases  of  small  red  or  purplish 
spots  called  petechise,  and  profound  general  disturbance 
showing  itself  in  many  ways.  Also  called  spotted  fever. 
cerebrot  (ser'e-brot),  n.  [<  cerebrum.]  Same  as 
cephalot. 

cerebrous,  a.  See  cerebrose. 
cerebrovisceral  (ser " e -bro  - vi  s ' e -ral),  a.  [< 
cerebrum  + viscera  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  the 
cerebral  and  visceral  nervous  ganglia  of  mol- 
^lusks:  as,  a cerebrovisceral  commissure, 
cerebrum  (ser'e-brum),  n. ; pi.  cerebra  (-bra). 
[L.  (NL.),  the  brain,  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  ttapa,  the 
head  (see  cheerl), to  tcpaviov,  cranium,  and  to  AS. 
hcernes : see  barns.  Cf.  cerebellum.]  1.  The  en- 
tire brain;  the  encephalon. — 2.  That  portion 
of  the  brain  which  lies  in  front  of  the  cerebel- 
lum and  pons  Varolii.  This  is  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  term  in  human  anatomy,  the  cerebrum  in  this  use 
comprising  the  prosencephalon  or  cerebral  hemispheres 
and  the  olfactory  lobes,  the  thalamencephalon  or  optic 
thalami  and  other  parts  about  the  third  ventricle,  and  the 
mesencephalon,  consisting  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
above  and  the  crura  cerebri  below.  See  cuts  under  brain, 
corpus,  and  cerebral. 

The  cerebrum  is  generally  recognized  as  the  chief  organ 
of  mind;  and  mind,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  means 
more  especially  a comparatively  intricate  co-ordination 
in  time  — the  consciousness  of  a creature  “looking  before 
and  after,"  and  using  past  experiences  to  regulate  future 
conduct.  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 22,  note. 

3.  The  two  cerebral  hemispheres  taken  to- 
gether, with  the  olfactory  lobes;  the  prosen- 
cephalon. See  cerebral  hemisfthere,  under  cere- 
bral.— 4.  In  insects,  the  supra-esophageal  gan- 
glion, formed  by  the  union  of  several  ganglia  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  often  called  the 
brain. — 5 . In  invertebrates  generally,  the  prin- 
cipal nervous  ganglion  or  ganglia  of  the  head. 
— Cerebrum  Jovis  (literally,  Jupiter’s  brain),  a name 
given  by  old  chemists  to  burnt  tartar. — Cerebrum  par- 
vum,  the  little  brain;  the  cerebellum. — Cistern  of  the 
cerebrum.  See  cistern.—  Testudo  cerebri  (literally,  the 
tortoise  of  the  brain),  a name  of  the  fornix : so  called  be- 
cause it  seems  to  support  or  bear  up  the  cerebrum,  as  a 
tortoise  was  fabled  to  support  the  world. 

cerecloth  (ser'kldth),  ».  [<  cere  + cloth.]  A 
linen  or  other  cloth  saturated  or  coated  with 
wax  in  such  a way  as  to  be  proof  against  mois- 
ture, used  as  au  under-cover  for  an  altar,  as  a 
wrapping  or  bandage  in  medical  treatment, 
etc.,  and  especially  (in  this  case  also  called 
cerement)  as  a wrapper  for  a corpse. 

It  [lead]  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  7. 

His  honourable  head 

Seal'd  up  in  salves  and  cerecloths,  like  a packet, 

And  so  sent  over  to  an  hospital. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  U 1. 

So  to  bed,  and  there  had  a cere-cloth  laid  to  my  foot,  birt 
in  great  pain  all  night  long.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  191. 

Antiseptic  cerecloth,  cloth  or  thin  calico  saturated  with 
solid  paraffin,  to  which  oil,  wax,  and  carbolic  acid  are 
added,  used  for  the  treatment  of  wounds.  Dunglison. 

cereclothedt,  a.  Wrapped  in  a cerecloth.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

cerectomy  (se-rek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  nkpag,  horn 
(cornea),  + kn ro/iy,  a cutting  out,  < kureyvEiv, 
cut  out,  < e/c,  out,  + re/iveiVj  cut.  Cf.  anatomy.] 
In  surg.y  the  excision  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
cornea.  Also  kerectomy . 
cered  (serd),  a . [<  ME.  cered;  < cere 1 + -cd 2.] 
If.  Waxed. 

Cered  pokets,  sal  peter,  vitriole. 

Chaucer,  Prol%  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  255. 
2.  In  ornithy  having  a cere ; cerate, 
cerement  (ser'ment),  n.  [<  F.  cirement  (Cot- 
grave),  a waxing,’  a dressing  or  covering  with 
wax,  < cirer,  wax:  see  cere , v.}  and  -ment.]  1. 
Cloth  dipped  in  melted  wax  and  used  in  wrap- 
ping dead  bodies  when  they  are  embalmed; 
hence,  any  grave-cloth;  in  the  plural,  grave- 
clothes  in  general. 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ! but  tell, 

Why  thy  canoniz’d  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 

Have  burst  their  cerements ! Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

A cerement  from  the  grave.  Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  The  under-cover  of  an  altar-slab. 


ceremonious 

ceremonial  (ser-e-mo'ni-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 

ceremonial  = Sp.*  Pg.  ceremonial  = It.  ceremo- 
niale,  < LL.  cwrimonialis,  < L.  ccerimonia,  cere- 
mony: see  ceremony  and  -al.]  I.  a.  1.  Relating 
to  ceremonies  or  external  forms  or  rites ; ritual ; 
pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  the  observance 
of  set  forms  or  formalities. 

The  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

It  is  certain  that  books,  in  any  language,  will  tend  to 
encourage  a diction  too  remote  from  the  style  of  spoken 
idiom ; whilst  the  greater  solemnity  and  the  more  cere- 
monial costume  of  regular  literature  must  often  demand 
such  a non-idiomatic  diction,  upon  mere  principles  of 
good  taste.  Be  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

Daily  intercourse  among  the  lowest  savages,  whose 
small  loose  groups,  scarcely  to  be  called  social,  are  with- 
out political  or  religious  regulation,  is  under  a consider- 
able amount  of  ceremonial  regulation. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 343. 
Specifically — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  forms  and 
rites  of  the  J ewish  religion : as,  the  ceremonial 
law,  as  distinguished  from  the  moral  law. 

There  is  no  elaborate  imitation  of  classical  antiquity,  no 
scrupulous  purity,  none  of  tlie  ceremonial  cleanness  which 
characterizes  the  diction  of  our  academical  Pharisees. 

Macaulay. 

3f.  Observant  of  forms;  precise  in  manners; 
formal:  as,  “the  dull,  ceremonial  track,”  Dry- 
den.  [ Ceremonious  is  now  used  in  this  sense.] 

Very  magniflcal  and  ceremonial  in  his  outward  com- 
portment. Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

- Syn.  1.  Ceremonious , Formal,  etc.  See  ceremonious. 

II.  n.  1.  A system  of  rites  or  ceremonies 
enjoined  by  law  or  established  by  custom,  as  in 
religious  worship,  social  intercourse,  etc. ; rites, 
formalities,  or  requirements  of  etiquette,  to  he 
observed  on  any  special  occasion. 

I have  known  my  friend  Sir  Roger’s  dinner  almost  cold 
before  the  company  could  adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  be 
prevailed  upon  to  sit  down.  Addison,  Country  Manners. 

The  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to  the  trust  and  power 
of  adjusting  the  ceremonial  of  an  assembly. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  109. 

The  forever.fickle  creeds  and  ceremonials  of  the  paro- 
chial corners  which  we  who  dwell  in  them  sublimely  call 
The  World.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  172. 
Specifically — 2.  The  order  for  rites  and  forms 
in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  or  the  book  con- 
taining the  rules  prescribed  to  be  observed  on 
solemn  occasions. 

ceremonialism  (ser-e-mo'ni-al-izm),  n.  [<  cere- 
monial + -ism.]  Adherence  to  or  fondness  for 
ceremony;  ritualism. 

In  India,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  an  elaborate  and  debas- 
ing ceremonialism  taking  the  place  of  a spiritual  religion. 

Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  27. 

ceremoniality  (ser-e-mo-ni-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  cere- 
monial + -ity.]  Ceremonial  character. 

The  whole  ceremoniality  of  it  is  confessedly  gone. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  i.  287. 
ceremonially  (ser-e-mo'ni-al-i),  adv.  In  a cere- 
monial manner ; as  regards  prescribed  or  rec- 
ognized rites  and  ceremonies : as,  a person  cere- 
monially unclean;  an  act  ceremonially  unlawful, 
ceremonialness  (ser-e-mo'ni-al-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ceremonial, 
ceremonious  (ser-e-mo'ni-us),  a.  [=  F.  cere- 
monieux  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  ceremonioso,  < LL.  cairi- 
momosus,  < L.  ccerimonia,  ceremony:  see  cere- 
mony and  -ous.]  It.  Consisting  of  or  relating 
to  outward  forms  and  rites ; conformable  to 
prescribed  ceremony.  [In  this  sense  ceremo- 
nial is  now  used.] 

God  was  . . . tender  of  the  shell  and  ceremonious  part 
of  his  worship.  South. 

2.  Pull  of  ceremony  or  formality;  marked  by 
solemnity  of  maimer  or  method. 

O,  the  sacrifice ! 

How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 

It  was  i’  the  offering!  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  1. 

They  [the  Puritans]  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremo- 
nious homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure 
worship  of  the  soul.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

3.  According  to  prescribed  or  customary  for- 
malities or  punctilios ; characterized  by  more 
elaborate  forms  of  politeness  than  are  common- 
ly used  between  intimate  acquaintances;  for- 
mal in  manner  or  method:  as,  ceremonious 
phrases.  Addison. 

Then  let  us  take  a ceremonious  leave, 

And  loving  farewell,  of  our  several  friends. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

In  her  own  circle,  it  was  regarded  as  by  no  means  im- 
proper for  kinsfolk  to  visit  one  another  without  invita- 
tion, or  preliminary  and  ceremonious  warning, 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  iv. 

Very  reverend  and  godly  he  [Winthrop]  truly  was,  and 
a respect  not  merely  ceremonious,  but  personal,  a respect 
that  savors  of  love,  shows  itself  in  the  letters  addressed 
to  him.  Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  246. 

4.  Observant  of  conventional  forms;  fond  of 
using  ceremony;  punctilious  as  to  outward  ob- 
servances and  ceremonies. 


ceremonious 

You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my  lord, 

Too  ceremonious  and  traditional. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1. 
=SyiL  Ceremonious,  Ceremonial , Formal.  Ceremonious , 
full  of  ceremony,  fond  of  ceremony ; ceremonial , consisting 
in  or  having  the  nature  of  ceremony,  or  bearing  upon  cere- 
monies : as,  ceremonious  manners,  persons ; ceremonial 
law,  rites,  uncleanness.  Formal  differs  from  ceremonious 
in  that  a formal  person  tries  too  hard  to  conform  to  rule 
in  his  whole  bearing  as  well  as  in  his  bearing  toward 
others,  while  a ceremonious  person  magnifies  too  much 
the  conventional  rules  of  social  intercourse ; thus  both 
are  opposed  to  natural,  formal  to  easy , and  ceremonious 
to  hearty  or  friendly. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative ; the  Italians 
stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved.  Addison. 

The  Roman  ceremonial  worship  was  very  elaborate  and 
minute,  applying  to  every  part  of  daily  life. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  viii.  § 3. 

Especially  [ceremonies]  be  not  to  be  omitted  to  strangers 
and  formal  natures.  Bacon,  Ceremonies  and  Respects. 

ceremoniously  (ser-e-mo'ni-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
ceremonious  manner;  formally;  with,  due 
forms : as,  to  treat  a person  ceremoniously. 

After  this  great  work  of  reconciling  the  kingdom  was 
done  most  ceremoniously  in  the  parliament. 

Strype,  Queen  Mary,  an.  1554. 

ceremoniousness  (ser-e-mo'ni-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ceremonious ; the  practice  of 
much  ceremony ; formality : as,  ceremonious- 

* ness  of  manners. 

ceremony  (ser ' e - mo  - ni),  n. ; pi.  ceremonies 
(-niz).  [<  ME.  cerimonie  = D.  G.  ceremonie  = 

Dan.  Sw.  ceremoni,  < OP.  ceremonie,  P.  c6remo- 
nie  = Pr.  ceremonia,  cerimonia  = Sp.  Pg.  cere- 
monia  = It.  ceremonia,  cerimonia,  cirimonia,  < L. 
ccerimonia  or  cwremonia,  later  often  cerimonia, 
sacredness,  reverence,  a sacred  rite;  perhaps 
akin  to  Skt.  karman,  action,  work,  < ykar,  do; 
cf.  L.  creare,  create,  etc. : see  create  and  Ceres.] 

1.  A religious  observance ; a solemn  rite. 

Bring  her  up  to  th’  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  1.  216. 
There  I heard  them  in  the  darkness,  at  the  mystical  cere- 
mony. 

Loosely  robed  in  flying  raiment,  sang  the  terrible  prophet- 
esses. Tennyson,  Boadicea. 

2.  The  formalities  observed  on  some  solemn 
or  important  public  or  state  occasion  in  order 
to  render  it  more  imposing  or  impressive : as, 
the  ceremony  of  crowning  a king,  or  of  laying  a 
foundation-stone;  the  ceremony  of  inaugurat- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A coarser  place, 

Where  pomp  and  ceremonies  enter'd  not, 

Where  greatness  was  shut  out,  and  highness  well  forgot. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

3.  A usage  of  politeness,  or  such  usages  col- 
lectively; formality;  a punctilious  adherence 
to  conventional  forms ; punctilio. 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 

It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  2» 

She  made  little  ceremony  in  discovering  her  contempt 
of  a coxcomb.  Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 

All  ceremonies  are  in  themselves  very  silly  things  ; but 
yet  a man  of  the  world  should  know  them.  Chesterfield. 

I met  the  janissary  Aga  going  out  from  him  [the  Bey], 
and  a number  of  soldiers  at  the  door.  As  I did  not  know 
him,  I passed  him  without  ceremony,  which  is  not  usual 
for  any  person  to  do.  Bruce , Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  37. 

4t.  A ceremonial  symbol  or  decoration. 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 

Not  the  king’s  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 

The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge’s  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a grace 
As  mercy  does.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 

Disrobe  the  images. 

If  you  do  find  them  deck’d  with  ceremonies. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  1. 

5f.  A rite  from  which  omens  are  drawn. 

For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late ; 

Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  1. 

Master  of  ceremonies,  (a)  A person  who  regulates  the 
forms  to  be  observed  by  the  company  or  attendants  on 
a public  occasion ; specifically,  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household  of  England  who  superintends  the  reception  of 
ambassadors.  (6)  An  officer  in  many  European  cathe- 
drals whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  all  the  ceremonies, 
vestments,  etc.,  peculiar  to  each  season  and  festival  are 
observed  in  the  choir.— Military  ceremonies,  stated 
military  exercises,  such  as  guard-mounting,  inspections, 
parades,  reviews,  funeral  escorts  and  honors,  color  escorts, 
etc.  = Syn.  1.  Form,  Ceremony,  Rite,  Observance.  Form  is 
the  most  general  of  these  words;  it  is  impossible  to  join 
in  worship  without  the  use  of  some  forms,  however  sim- 
ple ; we  speak  of  legal  forms,  etc.  Ceremony  is  a broader 
word  than  rite,  in  that  a rite  is  always  solemn  and  either 
an  act  of  religion  or  suggestive  of  it,  as  marriage-rte, 
the  rites  of  initiation,  while  ceremony  goes  so  far  as  to 
cover  forms  of  politeness.  A rite  is  generally  a prescribed 
or  customary  form,  while  a ceremony  may  be  improvised 
for  an  occasion  : as,  the  ceremony  of  laying  a corner-stone 
or  opening  a new  bridge.  Observance  is  primarily  a com- 
pliance with  a requirement,  as  in  religion,  where  the  word 
was  applied  to  the  act  of  compliance  ; as,  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath. 
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Heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  spirit  and  truth ; the  rest,  far  greater  part, 

Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 
Religion  satisfied.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  534. 

Nay,  my  lords,  ceremony  was  but  devis’d  at  first 
To  set  a gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  ’tis  shown 


Ceriphasiid® 


them  bearing  large  edible  fruit.  The  best-known  of  this 
group  is  the  giant  cactus,  C.  giganteus,  of  Arizona.  See 
cuts  under  Cactacece. 

2.  [i.  c.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Cereus. — 3. 
Inzool.,  a genus  of  sea-anemones,  of  the  fam- 
ily Actiniidce. 

— cerevis  (ser'e-vis),  n.  [<  L.  cerevisia,  beer.] 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none.  The  small  cap  worn  by  members  of  students’ 
Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  2.  societies  in  German  universities.  It  is  a low  cloth 

cylinder,  too  small  to  tit  the  head;  the  society's  mono- 
gram is  usually  embroidered  on  the  crown. 

cerevisia,  n.  See  cervisia. 
cerevisial  (ser-e-vis'i-al),  a.  [See  cervisia.] 
Of  or  pertaining'  to  beer, 
cerevisious,  a.  Same  as  cerevisial. 
cerfoilt,  n.  See  chervil. 

To  confirm  cerge,  serge2  (serj),  n.  [<  ME.  verge,  serge, 
cierge,  < OF.  cerge,  cierge,  sierge,  cirge,  F.  cierge 
= Pr.  ceri  = Sp.  Pg.  cirio  = It.  cerio,  ceri,  now 
cero,  < L.  cercus,  a was  candle,  taper,  prop, 
adj.,  of  wax,  < cera,  wax:  see  cereous  and  cere.] 
In  the  Rom.  Gath.  Ch.,  a large  wax  candle 
burned  before  the  altar. 


Little  as  we  should  look  for  such  an  origin,  we  meet 
with  facts  suggesting  that  fasting  as  a religious  rite  is  a 
sequence  of  funeral  rites. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol. , § 140. 

With  the  [Hebrews’]  advance  from  the  pre-pastoral  state, 
there  was  probably  some  divergence  from  their  original 
observances  of  burial  and  sacrifice. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Soeiol.,  § 1S8. 

ceremonyt,  v.  t.  [<  ceremony,  n.] 
or  join  by  a ceremony.  [Rare.] 

Or  if  thy  vows  he  past,  and  Hymen’s  bands 
Have  ceremonied  your  unequal  hands, 

Annul,  at  least  avoid,  thy  lawless  act. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  8. 

Cereopsinae  (se//re-op-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


Coreopsis  + -in®.]  A subfamily  of  Anatidw,  Ceria  (se'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  irreg.  < Gr. 
represented  by  the  genus  Cereopsis.  G.R.Gray,  Kepa,;,  horn.]"  1.  A genus  of  dipterous  insects, 
1840.  _ . of  the  family  Syrphidie,  having  elongate  anten- 

Cereopsis  (se-re-op  sis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cereus , nee  with  a terminal  style. — 2.  [1.  c.  1 An  old 
waxen,  < cera , wax  (>  E.  cere , q.  v.),  + Gr.  hipig,  name  of  some  cestoid  worm, 
appearance.]  1.  A genus  of  Australian  geese,  cerialf,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  cerrial. 
of  the  family  Anatidce  and  subfamily  Anserince , ceriama  (ser-i-a'ma),  n.  Same  as  seriema. 
havmg  a small  and  extensively  membranous  Cerianthece  (ser-i-an'the-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cm- 
bill,  and  notably  long  legs,  bare  above  the  suf-  anthus  + -etc.]  A group  of  Actiniaria,  with  nu- 
frago.  They  are  so  named  from  the  remarkable  size  of  merous  unpaired  septa  and  a single  ventral 


their  cere.  There  is  but  one  species,  C.  novae  hollandice, 
sometimes  called  the  pigeon-goose.  It  has  been  made  the 
type  of  a subfamily  Cereopsinae. 

2.  A genus  of  coleopterous  insects. — 3.  A ge- 
nus of  coelenterates. 

cereous  (se 're-us),  a.  [<  L.  cereus , of  wax,  < 


esophageal  groove.  The  septa  are  longest  on  the  ven- 
tral side,  and  gradually  diminish  toward  the  dorsal  aspect ; 
the  two  septa  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  esophageal 
groove  (directive  septa)  are  remarkably  small,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished in  this  way  from  the  other  ventral  septa.  Also 
Cereantheae. 


cera,  wax;  see  cere,  Cereus,  cergef]  Waxen;  like  Cerianthid3e(ser-i-an'tbi-de),  7i.pl.  [NL.,<  Ceri- 
wax.  [Rare.]  anthus  + -idxB.']  A family  of  malacodermatous 

What  is  worth  his  observation  goes  into  his  cereous  ta-  actinozoans,  represented  by  the  genus  Cerian- 
bles.  Oayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  ii.  5.  thus.  It  contains  hermaphrodite  forms  of  sea-anemones, 

Cprpq  fse'rez)  n TL  the  P-oddo^  of  ncrrirml  the  skin  of  which  secretes  a glutinous  mass  filled  with 
id  ® nematocysts  or  a kind  of  membrane.  Also  Cereanthid*. 

ture,  esp.  of  the  cultivation  of  gram,  prob.  Cerianthus  (ser-i-an'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
from  the  root  oi  creare,  create : see  create  Cf.  Kipac  a horn,  mod.  tentacle,  ’+  hvBog,  a flower. 
ceremony.]  1.  In  class,  myth.,  the  name  given  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  circles  of  ten- 

e^T^g0-iheS  emener’  tacles-]  A remarkable  genus  of  hexamerous 
whose  worship  they  adopted  with  some  subor-  Anthozoa,  having  two  circlets  of  numerous  ten- 
tacles, one  immediately  around  the  mouth,  the 
other  on  the  margin  of  the  disk,  and  one  pair  of 
the  diametral  folds  of  the  mouth  much  longer 
than  the  other  and  produced  as  far  as  the  pedal 
pore  usually  found  on  the  apex  of  the  elongated 
conical  foot.  The  larva  at  one  stage  is  tetramerous, 
with  four  mesenteries.  The  genus  is  typical  of  the  family 
CerianthidcB,  and  belongs  to  the  same  order  (Malacoder- 
mata)  as  the  sea-anemones.  Also  Cereanthus. 
ceric  (se'rik),  a.  [<  cer(ium)  + -ic.~\  Containing 
cerium  as  a quadrivalent  element:  as,  ceric 
oxid,  Ce02. 

ceriferous  (se-rif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  cera,  wax,  + 
ferre  = E.  heaA.']  In  hot.,  bearing  or  pro- 
ducing wax. 

cerin,  cerine  (se'rin),  n.  [<  L.  cera,  wax,  4-  -in 2, 
-ine2.]  1.  Tbe  name  given  to  that  portion  of 

beeswax  (from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  tbe  whole) 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  That  part  of  cerin  which 
is  not  saponified  by  potash  was  formerly  called  cerain. 
Probably  cerin  is  merely  impure  cerotic  acid. 

2.  A waxy  substance  extracted  from  grated 
cork  by  digestion  in  alcohol. — 3.  An  ore  of  ce- 
rium, a variety  of  tbe  mineral  allanite. 
Cerinthian  (se-rin'thi-an),  n.  One  of  a sect  of 
early  heretics,  followers  of  Cerintbus,  a Jew 
believed  to  have  been  born  before  tbe  cruci- 
fixion, and  one  of  the  first  beresiarebs  in  tbe 
church.  The  Gospel  of  J ohn  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  written  against  his  system,  which  was  a mixture  of 


dmate  differences.  She  was  the  mother  of  Proser- 
pine and,  according  to  some  phases  of  the  myth,  of  Bac- 
chus. She  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  in  its  capacity  of 
bringing  forth  fruits,  especially  watching  over  the  growth 
of  grain  (whence  the  adjective  cereal).  The  Romans  cele- 
brated in  her  honor  the  festival  of  the  Cerealia.  Ceres 
was  always  rep- 
resented fully 
draped.  Her  at- 
tributes were 
ears  of  corn  and 
poppies,  and  on 
her  head  she 
sometimes  wore 
a corn-measure. 

Her  sacrifices 
consisted  of  pigs 
and  cows. 

2.  An  aste- 
roid discov- 
ered by  Piaz- 
zi  at  Paler- 
mo, Sicily,  in 
1801.  It  is  the 
first  discovered 
of  the  telescopic 
planets  or  aste- 
roids which  re- 
volve between 
the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter. Its  diam- 
eter is  about  500 
miles,  and,  when  brightest,  it  presents  the  appearance  of 
a star  of  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  magnitudes. 


Ceres. — Wall-painting  from  Pompeii,  Museo 
Nazionale,  Naples. 


from  tbe  mineral  ozocerite,  and  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  and  substitute  for  beeswax. 

Cereus  (se're-us),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  some  species  to  a wax  torch), 
< L.  cereus,  a wax  candle,  orig.  an  adj.,  of  wax : 
see  cereous,  cerge,  cere.]  1.  A large  genus  of 
cactaceous  plants,  of  the  tropical  and  warm 
regions  of  America,  including  120  species,  8 
of  which  are  found  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  oval  or  columnar  plants,  with  spiny  ribs  or  angles, 
large  tubular  funnelfomi  flowers,  and  small  black  exal- 


The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cerioporidce. 

Cerioporidse  (ser^i-o-por'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ceriopora  -1-  -idee.]  A family  of  cyclostoma- 
tous  polyzoans,  of  the  order  Gymnolcemata. 

Ceriornis  (ser-i-or'nis),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1837),  irreg.  < Gr.  k epag,  horn,  + apv/c,  a bird.] 
A genus  of  pheasants,  of  the  family  Pliasiani- 
dcc,  the  tragopans  or  satyrs,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  as  C.  satyra  and  C.  melano- 
cephala  of  the  Himalayas,  C.  temmintki  and  C. 
caboti  of  China.  More  correctly  Ceratornis. 


buminous  seeds  They  vary  greatly  in  form  and  habit,  /.print,  « See  serif 

the  columnar  species  being  either  erect  or  climbing,  and  • , , , . 

the  flowers  are  often  very  large,  as  in  the  night-blooming  Leripnasicl  (ser-i-ta  Si-a),  n.  [NL.,  \ C en- 
cereus group,  C.grandiflorus,  C.  Macdonaldiae,  etc.,  which  ( thium ) + Gr.  <j>aaig,  aspect.]  The  typical  genus 
is  well  known  in  cultivation.  Among  the  species  longest  of  the  Ceriphasiidce.  More  correctly  Ceriphasis. 
and  best  known  m European  cultivation  is  the  South  Amer-  o„.  ihao 

ican  C.  hemgoms.  The  most  remarkable  species  are  those  n2  ...  ...  , r.TT 

with  tall  columnar  stems,  from  25  to  50  feet  high,  found  Lenpnasildse  (ser  l-fa-si  1-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  \ 
chiefly  in  northwestern  Mexico  and  Arizona,  some  of  Ceriphasia  + -idee.]  A family  of  fresh-water 


Ceriphasiid® 

gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Ceriphasia. 
The  species  are  closely  related  to  the  Melaniidce,  but  the 
margin  of  the  mantle  is  entire,  and  the  females  are  ovipa- 
rous. The  shell  varies  from  an  elongate  turreted  to  a sub- 
globular  form.  The  operculum  is  subspiral.  About  500 
species  have  been  described,  all  of  which  are  inhabitants 
of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Ceriphasis  (se-rif ' a -sis),  n.  Same  as  Ceri- 
phasia. 

cerise  (se-rez'),  n.  and  a.  [F.,  < L.  cerasus,  a 
cherry-tree : see  cherry1.}  I.  n.  Cherry  color. 

II.  a.  Cherry-colored. 

cerite1  (se'rit),  n.  [<  ccr(ium)  + 4te2.]  A rare 
mineral,  a hydrated  silicate  of  cerium,  of  a 
pale  rose-red  or  clove-brown  color,  and  having 
a dull  resinous  luster,  occurring  only  in  an 
abandoned  copper-mine  at  Riddarhyttan  in 
Sweden.  It  is  the  chief  source  of  cerium,  and  is  the 
mineral  from  which  that  metal  was  first  obtained.  It  con- 
tains also  lanthanum  and  didymium. 
cerite2  (se'rit),  n.  [<  Ceritium,  Ceritliium,  q.  v.] 
A gastropod  of  the  genus  Ceritliium  or  family 
Cerithiidce. 

Cerithiid®  (ser-i-thi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < Ceri- 
thium  + -idee.]  A family  of  holostomatous 
tsenioglossate  pectinibranchiate  gastropodous 
mollusks,  or  sea-snails,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cerithium,  to  which  different  limits  have  been 
assigned;  the  club-shells.  As  now  generally  under- 
stood, it  includes  mollusks  with  a short  muzzle,  eyes  on 
short  pedicles  connate  with  the  slender  tentacles,  and 
with  shells  elongate,  turreted  and  having  a short,  wide 
anterior  spout  to  the  aperture  or  a sinuous  anterior  mar- 
gin.  The  species  are  very  numerous  and  mostly  of  small 
size.  They  are  generally  distributed,  hut  most  abundant 
in  tropical  seas.  Also  written  Cerithiadce.  See  cut  un- 
der Cerithium. 

cerithioid  (se-rith'i-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cerithium 
+ -oid.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
genus  Cerithium. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cerithiidtc. 
cerithiopsid  (se-rith-i-op'sid),  n.  A gastropod 
of  the  family  Cerithiopsidce. 

Cerithiopsid®  (se-rith-i-op'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cerithiopsis  + -idee.']  A family  of  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cerithiopsis.  They  have 
shells  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Cerithiidce , hut  the  ani- 
mal has  a retractile  proboscis.  The  few  species  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  northern  seas. 

Cerithiopsis  (se-rith-i-op'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Ce- 
rithium + Gr.  (npis,  aspect.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Cerithiopsidce. 

Cerithium  (se-rith'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  also 
Ceritium;  a modification  of  Gr.  s epanov,  a 
little  horn,  dim.  of  k epag,  a „ 
horn.]  The  typical  genus  .« gW 

of  club-shells  of  the  family  Jr ‘a |Kn. 
Cerithiidse.  The  species  are  ' CTsfijsSSs? 
numerous.  C.  ohtusum  is  an 

cerium  (se'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  wvjEs-ti jrg 
named  by  Berzelius  in  1803  f fptprwffl 
from  the  planet  Ceres.] 

Chemical  symbol,  Ce;  atomic 

weight,  140.25;  specific  grav-  Ifcaaap ffl 

ity,  6.7.  A metal  discovered  XSTCiMr 

in  1803  by  Klaproth,  Hi-  IsjSSfff 

singer,  and  Berzelius  inde-  i&filfi' 

pendently.  It  is  a metal  of  steel-  Tja  |jgp 

gray  color  and  luster,  moderately  Vfrm 

hard,  malleable  and  ductile,  gradu- 

ally  tarnishing  in  moist  air.  It  does  Club-shell  {Cerithium 

not  occur  native,  but  exists  in  com-  obtusum). 

bination  in  the  mineral  cerite,  in 

which  it  was  first  found,  as  also  in  allanite,  gadolinite, 

and  some  others. 

Cermatia  (ser-ma'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dppa(j-), 
a slice,  a mite,  a small  coin,  < seipeiv,  shear : see 
shear.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cerma- 
tiidee,  having  large  faceted  eyes : synonymous 
with  Scutigera.  C.  or  S.  coleoptrata  of  Europe  is  an 
example.  C.  forceps  is  a common  species  of  the  middle 
and  southern  United  States. 

Cermatiidse  (ser-ma-ti'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cermatia  + -idee.]  A family  of  chilopod  my- 
riapods or  centipeds,  represented  by  the  genus 
Cermatia.  The  filiform  antennse  are  at  least  as  long  as 
the  body ; the  legs  are  long,  and  increase  in  length  from 
before  backward ; and  the  free  terga  are  few.  They  have 
faceted  eyes  instead  of  ocelli.  Also  called  Scutigeridce. 
cernt  (sern),  v.  t.  [Abbreviation  of  concern.] 
To  concern. 

What  cems  it  you  if  I wear  pearl  and  gold? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  1. 

cernet,  «.  [ME.,  < OF.  and  F.  cerne,  a circle, 
ring,  compass,  < L.  circinus,  a pair  of  compasses, 

< Gr.  ftipKivof,  a circle,  < aipKog,  a circle  : see  cir- 
cus, circle.]  A circle;  a ring;  a magic  circle. 

She  a-roos  softly,  and  made  a cerne  with  hir  wymple  all 
a-boute  the  bussh  and  all  a-boute  Merlin. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  6S1. 

cemuous  (ser'nu-us),  a.  [<  L.  cernuus , stoop- 
ing or  bending  forward.]  Drooping;  hanging; 
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having  the  apex  curved  or  bent  down : specifi- 
cally, in  hot.,  noting  less  inclination  Chara.  pen- 
dulous; in  entom.,  said  of  the  head  when  it  is 
bent  down  so  as  to  form  a right  angle  with  the 
thorax,  as  in  the  crickets. 

cero  (se'ro),  n.  [<  Sp.  sierra,  saw,  sawfish.] 
A scombroid  fish,  Scomheromorus  regalis,  with 
elongated  body  and  of  silvery  color  relieved  by 
a broken  brownish  band  along  the  side,  above 
and  below  which  are  numerous  brownish  spots, 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  spinous  dorsal  fin 
being  black.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  well-known 
Spanish  mackerel,  but  reaches  a much  larger  size,  some- 
times weighing  20  pounds. 

cerograph.  (se'ro-graf),  n.  [See  cerography.] 
A writing  or  engraving  on  wax ; a painting  in 
wax-colors ; an  encaustic  painting. 

cerographic,  cerographical  (se-ro-graf'ik,  -i- 
kal),  a.  [<  cerography  + 4c,  - ical .]  Pertain- 
ing to  cerography. 

cerographist  (se-rog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  cerography 
+ -ist]  One  who  is  versed  in  or  who  practises 
cerography. 

cerography  (se-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kr/poypaiila, 
encaustic  painting,  i i lypoypatjieiv,  paint  with 
wax,  < Kypog,  wax,  + -ypaijiuv,  write.]  1.  The 
art  or  act  of  writing  or  engraving  on  wax. — 2. 
Wax-painting;  encaustic  painting. 

cerolein  (se-ro'le-in),  n.  [<  L.  cera,  wax,  + -ol 
+ -e-in.]  A substance  obtained  from  beeswax 
by  treating  the  wax  with  boiling  alcohol.  It 
is  very  soft,  dissolves  readily  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  is  acid  to  litmus.  It  is  probably  a mixture  of  fatty 
bodies. 

cerolite  (se'ro-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  srjpoc,  wax,  + /.Wo;, 
stone.]  A hydrous  magnesium  silicate,  occur- 
ring in  reniform  masses  with  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. Also  kerolite. 

ceroma  (se-ro'ma),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  d/papa,  a wax 
tablet,  a wax  salve,  < sypAc,  wax:  see  cere.]  1. 
In  class,  antiq.,  an  unguent  used  by  wrestlers. 
— 2.  In  ornith.,  same  as  cere. 

ceromancy  (se'ro-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  nypAc,  wax, 
+ pavreia,  divination.]  Divination  from  the 
forms  assumed  by  drops  of  melted  wax  let  fall 
into  water. 

ceromel  (se'ro-mel),  n.  [<  L.  cera  (=  Gr.  k yp6g), 
wax,  + mel  = Gr.  pt.M,  honey.]  An  ointment 
composed  of  1 part  of  yellow  wax  and  from  2 
to  4 parts  of  made  honey : used  in  India  and 
other  tropical  countries  as  an  application  for 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

ceroon,  n.  See  seroon. 

ceropheraryt  (se-rof'e-ra-ri),  n.  [A  mixed 
form,  = F.  ceroferaire  = Sp.  Pg.  ceroferario,  < 
ML.  ceroferarius!  also  corruptly  ceroferagius,  an 
acolyte  who  earned  candles  (neut.  ceroferarium, 
ceroferale,  cerofarium,  a stand  to  hold  candles), 
< L.  cera,  wax,  cereus,  a wax  candle,  + ferre  — E. 
hear1 ; or  < Gr.  sypAy,  wax,  pi.  lajpoi,  wax  tapers, 
+ <pepew  = L.  ferre  = E.  hear1.  See  cere,  cere- 
Oi(S.]  1.  Eccles.,  an  acolyte;  one  who  carries 
candles  in  religious  processions.  Fuller. — 2. 
A stand  to  hold  candles. 

ceroplastic  (se-ro-plas'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
KypoirhacTiKoc,  moiieling  in  wax  (fern,  j)  Kyponha- 
cTisf],  the  art),  < nyp/mTiacToi;,  molded  in  wax,  < tty- 
p6y,  wax,  + ■kXo.cguv,  mold,  verbal  adj.  w/Wordf: 
see  plastic.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of 
modeling  in  wax;  modeled  in  wax. 

II.  n.  The  art  of  modeling  or  of  forming 
models  in  wax.  It  probably  originated  in  Egypt  and 
Persia,  where  wax  was  used  in  embalming.  The  Greeks 
derived  it  from  the  Egyptians  and  applied  it  to  portraiture 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Romans  deco- 
rated the  vestibules  of  their  houses  with  wax  busts  of  their 
ancestors. 

cerosin,  cerosine  (se'ro-sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  sypAc, 
wax  (with  unusual  retention  of  nom.  case-end- 
ing -of ; ef . kerosene ),  + -in2,  4ne2.]  A wax-like 
substance  forming  a white  or  grayish-green 
coating  on  some  species  of  sugar-cane.  When 
purified,  it  yields  fine  light  pearly  scales. 

Cerostoma  (sf-ros'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dpa f, 
a horn,  + cr'dpa,  mouth.]  A genus  of  moths, 
the  caterpillars  of  one  species  of  whith,  C.  xylo- 
stella,  the  turnip  diamond-back  moth,  are  very 
destructive  to  turnip-crops  by  eating  the  leaves. 
These  caterpillars  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  green  in 
color,  and  tapering  to  both  ends.  This  species  is  now 
called  Plutella  cruciferarum. 

cerotate  (se'ro-tat),  n.  [<  cerot(ic)  + -ate1.]  A 
salt  of  cerotic  acid. 

cerotet  (se'rot),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kypurii,  a salve,  cerate, 
fern,  of  nypurAy,  covered  with  wax  (=  L.  cera- 
tum,  a cerate),  < itypi 5f,  wax : see  cere.]  Same 
as  cerate. 

cerotic  (se-rot'ik),  a.  [<  cerote  + 4c.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  beeswax Cerotic  acid, 

U:jL)()2’ a fatty  acid  existing  in  the  free  state  in  beeswax, 
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and  combined  with  ceryl  as  an  ester  in  Chinese  wax.  It 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  delicate  needles. 

Ceroxylon  (se-rok'si-lon),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  sypAy, 
wax,  + ft'eov,'  wood.]  A genus  of  tree-palms, 
natives  of  South  America.  They  have  pinnate  leaves 
and  small  berries  with  one  hard  seed.  The  wax-palm  of 
South  America,  C.  andicola,  is  one  of  the  tallest  of  American 


Wax-palm  ( Ceroxylon  andicola ). 


palms,  reaching  a height  of  over  150  feet,  and  often  grow* 
on  the  mountains  at  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  A se- 
cretion consisting  of  two  parts  of  resin  and  one  part  of  wax 
is  produced  in  great  abundance  on  the  stem,  and  is  also 
exuded  from  the  leaves,  each  tree  yielding  on  an  average 
25  pounds.  It  is  used  with  tallow  in  candle-making.  The 
genus  has  also  been  named  Iriartea. 
cerrial  (ser'i-al),  a.  [<  ME.  cerial  (see  first  ex- 
tract), prop.  *cerreal,  < L.  cerreus,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  cerrus,  the  Turkey  oak : see  cems.] 
Pertaining  to  the  cerris  or  bitter  oak. 

A corone  of  a grene  ok  cerial 

Upon  hir  heed  was  set  ful  faire  and  meete. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1432. 
Chaplets  green  of  cerrial  oak. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  leaf,  1.  230. 
cerris  (ser'is),  n.  [NL.,  improp.  form  of  L. 
cerrus,  a kind  of  oak,  the  Turkey  oak.]  The 
European  hitter  oak,  Quercus  Cerris. 
cert  (sert),  adv.  [<  ME.  cert,  < OF.  cert,  < L. 
certo,  certe,  adv.,  < certus,  certain:  see  certain, 
and  cf.  certes.]  Certainly.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 
So  hy  ben  delited  in  that  art 
That  wery  ne  ben  hy  neuere,  cert. 

King  Alimunder,  1 5802. 
For  cert,  for  certain ; certainly.  [Scotch.] 
certain  (ser'tan),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  certayn,  certcn,  < ME.  certain,  -tayn,  certein, 
-teyn,  -ten,  etc.,  < OF.  certain,  certein,  F.  certain 
= Pr.  certan  = OSp.  It.  certano,  < ML.  * certanus , 
extended  form  of  L.  certus  (>  Sp.  cierto  = Pg. 
certo  = Pr.  cert  = OF.  cert:  see  cert,  certes), 
fixed,  determined,  of  the  same  origin  as  cretus, 
pp.  of  cernere,  separate,  perceive,  decide,  = Gr. 
ttpivuv,  separate,  decide,  akin  to  Icel.  skilja,  sep- 
arate: see  skill.  From  the  same  L.  source 
come  also  ascertain,  concern,  decern,  decree,  dis- 
cern; from  the  Gr.,  critic,  diacritic,  etc.]  I.  a. 

1 . Fixed ; determinate  ; definite  ; specified ; 
prescribed ; settled  beforehand : as  in  the 
phrase  “ at  a time  certain.” 

Alle  the  bretheren  and  sisteren  paien  a certein  somme 
of  seluer  to  leghte  of  Trinite. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  116. 

The  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a certain  rate  every 
day.  Ex.  xvi.  4. 

In  France  a person  is  compelled  to  make  a certain  dis- 
tribution of  his  property  among  his  children.  Brougham. 

2.  Indefinite  in  the  sense  of  not  being  specifi- 
cally named;  known  but  not  described:  applied 
to  one  or  more  real  individual  objects  or  char- 
acters, as  distinguished  from  a class  of  objects 
or  an  order  of  characters  ; coming  under  par- 
ticular observation,  hut  undefined,  as  to  kind, 
number,  quantity,  duration,  etc.;  some  particu- 
lar : as,  a lady  of  a certain  age. 

Therby  in  the  rokkes  be  certayne  Caues  where  the  apos- 
telles  liyd  theym  in  the  tyme  of  the  passyon  of  our  Lorde. 

Sir  Ji.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  34. 

We  returnyd  to  the  Mounte  Syon  to  reffressh  us  and 
ther  restyd  us  for  a Certeyn  tyme. 

Torkington , Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  34. 

Then  came  a certain  poor  widow.  Mark  xiL  42. 

The  priests  and  monks  concluded  the  interview  with  cer- 
tain religious  services.  Bruce , Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  145. 

About  everything  he  wrote  there  was  a certain  natural 
grace  and  decorum.  Macaulay . 
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[Formerly  some  was  occasionally  used  before  certain  in 
this  sense  with  a plural  noun. 

And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.] 

3.  Some  (known  but  unspecified) : followed 

t>y  of. 

Certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said.  Acts  xvii.  28. 
The  count  of  Cifuentes  followed,  with  certain  of  the 
chivalry  of  Seville.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  85. 

4.  Established  as  true  or  sure ; placed  beyond 
doubt ; positively  ascertained  and  known ; un- 
questionable ; indisputable. 

’Tis  most  certain  your  husband’s  coming. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3. 
Virtue,  that  directs  our  ways 
Through  certain  dangers  to  uncertain  praise. 

Dryden. 

It  is  certain  that,  when  Murat  and  Poncet  were  returned 
from  Abyssinia,  there  was  a missionary  of  the  minor  friars 
who  arrived  in  Ethiopia,  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  and 
wrote  a letter  in  his  name  to  the  pope. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  621. 
This  is  the  earliest  certain  mention  of  the  place. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  45. 

5.  Capable  of  being  depended  on;  trustworthy. 

Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

What  they  say,  is  certaine : but  an  oath  they  hate  no 
lesse  then  periury.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  145. 

6.  Unfailing;  unerring;  sure;  positive:  as,  a 
certain  remedy  for  rheumatism. 

Such  little  arts  are  the  certain  and  infallible  tokens  of 
a superficial  mind.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  138. 

7.  Assured ; free  from  doubt  regarding : used 
absolutely,  or  with  of,  and  formerly  sometimes 
with  on. 

And,  brethren,  I myself  am  certain  of  you,  that  also  ye 
ben  full  of  love.  Wyclif,  Rom.  xv.  14. 

Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir  ; lest  your  justice 
Prove  violence.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

I am  certain  on’ t.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 

A prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

8.  Sure : with  an  infinitive  : as,  he  is  certain  to 
be  there  to-morrow. 

Were  it  fire, 

And  that  fire  certain  to  consume  this  body, 

If  Caesar  sent,  I would  go. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Valentinian,  iv.  2. 
= Syn.  4.  Undeniable,  unquestionable,  undoubted,  in- 
dubitable, indisputable,  incontrovertible,  inevitable. — 7. 
Sure,  Positive,  Certain , Confident,  etc.  (see  confident );  un- 
hesitating, undoubting. 

II. t n.  1.  A definite  but  unstated  quantity. 

Of  unces  a certain  [a  certain  number  of  ounces]. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  223. 

2.  Certainty. 

Whereof  the  certaine  no  man  knoweth. 

Gower  t Conf.  Amant.  (ed.  Pauli),  I.  x. 
In  this  massacre,  about  70  thousand  Romans  and  thir 
associats  in  the  places  above-mention’d,  of  a certaine, 
lost  their  lives.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

3.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  prayers  said  daily  at 
mass  for  specified  persons,  as  for  the  members 
of  a guild  unable  to  keep  a priest  of  its  own, 
but  who  paid  so  much  to  a church  to  have  a 
daily  remembrance.  Also  certainty . 

A certain  consisted  of  saying,  for  certain  persons,  every 
day,  at  or  after  Mass,  those  same  prayers  which  by  the 
use  of  Sarum  each  parish  priest  was  enjoined  to  put  up  to 
God,  on  Sundays,  for  all  souls  departed. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  127. 
For  certain,  certainly;  of  a certainty:  now  only  colloquial: 
as,  I do  not  kno vr for  certain.  [A  phrase  still  current.] 
For  certain, 

This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  2. 

In  eertaint,  with  certainty ; with  assurance.  Chaucer . 

To  know  in  sertayn  ho  fourged  and  wrought 
Roial  lesigne[n],  the  noble  castell. 

Bom.  of  Par tenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  1.  134. 
In  good  eertaint,  certainly ; beyond  all  doubt. 

In  good  certain,  madam,  it  makes  you  look  most  heavenly. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

eertaint.  (s&r'tan),  adv.  [<  ME.  certain,  -tayn, 
etc.,  adj.  as  adv.]  Certainly;  assuredly. 

And  elles  certeyn  were  thei  to  blame. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  375. 
'Tis  certain  so ; — the  Prince  woos  for  himself. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

certainly  (ser'tan-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  certainly , 
certeinliche , etc. ; < certain  + -ly2.]  With  cer- 
tainty ; without  doubt  or  question ; in  truth  and 
fact ; without  fail ; inevitably ; assuredly ; un- 
doubtedly; unquestionably;  of  a certainty. 

He  said,  I will  certainly  return  unto  thee.  Gen.  xviii.  10. 
For  certeynly  he  that  hathe  a litille  there  of  upon  him, 
it  helethe  him  of  the  fallynge  Evylle. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  69. 
The  discontented  Whigs  were,  not  perhaps  in  number, 
but  certainly  in  ability,  experience,  and  weight,  by  far 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Opposition. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 
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certainness  (ser'tan-nes),  n.  Same  as  certainty. 
certainty  (ser'tan’-ti),  n. ; pi.  certainties  (-tiz). 
*[<  ME.  certeinte , certeynte , < OF.  certainete  (= 
Pr.  certanetat  = OSp.  certanedad),  < certain , 
certain.]  1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  cer- 
tain, fixed,  determinate,  or  sure;  the  posses- 
sion, as  by  a judgment  or  proposition,  of  cer- 
tain marks  which  place  it  in  the  class  of  true 
propositions;  exemption  from  failure  or  lia- 
bility to  fail;  infallibility;  inevitability:  as, 
the  certainty  of  an  event,  or  of  the  success  of  a 
remedy. 

Nature  assureth  us  by  never-failing  experience,  and  rea- 
son by  infallible  demonstration,  that  our  times  upon  the 
earth  have  neither  certainty  nor  durability. 

Baleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  54. 

The  certainty  of  punishment  is  the  truest  security 
against  crimes.  Ames. 

Certitude  is  a mental  state : certainty  is  a quality  of 
propositions.  J.  II.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  331. 

2.  A clearly  established  fact,  truth,  or  state ; 
that  which  is  positively  ascertained,  demon- 
strated, or  intuitively  known,  or  which  cannot 
be  questioned. 

Know  for  a certainty  that  the  Lord  your  God  will  no 
more  drive  out  any  of  these  nations.  Josh,  xxiii.  13. 

I speak  from  certainties.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  2. 

But  I haue  little  certaintie  to  say  of  him. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  81. 

Certainties  are  uninteresting  and  sating.  Landor. 

3.  That  which  is  sure  to  be  or  occur ; an  assured 
event  or  result ; an  unerring  forecast. 

An  event  had  happened  in  the  north  which  had  changed 
the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  [the  American  revolution], 
and  made  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  a certainty. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

4.  Full  assurance  of  mind;  exemption  from 
doubt;  certitude. 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I never  heard  till  now.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  263. 

I therefore  share  Augustine’s  repugnance  to  Probabil- 
ity as  the  sole  goal  of  human  truth-search,  and  believe 
with  him  that  the  human  reason  is  destined  to  attain  posi- 
tive indubitable  certainty. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  I.  358. 

Certainty  is  not  in  sensation,  though  sensation  is  so  con- 
stantly our  means  of  acquiring  it.  Certainty  belongs  to 
thought  and  to  thought  only.  Self-conscious,  reflective 
thought  is  then  our  ultimate  and  absolute  criterion. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  46. 

5f.  Same  as  certain,  3. 

The  vicarye  of  the  forsayde  chirche  of  seynt  Clement 
schal  haue  iiij.  s.  and  iiij.  d.  for  his  certeyntee  of  messes. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  278. 
Demonstrative  (or  derivative)  certainty,  that  which 
is  produced  by  demonstration : opposed  to  intuitive  cer- 
tainty.— Empirical  certainty,  certainty  founded  on  ex- 
perience.—Esthetic  certainty.  See  esthetic.— Imme- 
diate certainty,  the  certainty  of  what  is  undemonstra- 
ble.— Intuitive  certainty,  certainty  depending  upon 
intuition.— Moral  certainty,  a probability  sufficiently 
strong  to  justify  action  upon  it : as,  there  is  a moral  cer- 
tainty that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow. — Principle  of 
certainty,  in  logic,  the  formula  "A  is  A,"  whatever  logi- 
cal term  A may  he ; the  principle  of  identity. — Rational 
certainty,  certainty  founded  on  reason. — Subjective 
certainty,  firm  confidence  in  a belief, 
certes  (sCr'tez),  adv.  [<  ME.  certes,  certez,  cor- 
ns, certys,  < OP.  certes,  P.  certes  (prop.  fern,  pi., 
as  in  phrase  d certes,  par  certes)  = Pr.  OSp.  cer- 
tas,  < L.  certas,  fern.  acc.  pi.  of  certus,  certain: 
see  cert,  certain.']  Certainly ; in  truth ; verily. 
But  therof  certes  nedid  noght  haue  doute, 

All  redy  was  made  a place  ful  solain. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  863. 

Owe  1 certes!  what  I am  worthely  wroghte  with  wyr- 
schip,  i-wys ! York  Plays,  p.  4. 

Certes,  Madame,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  52. 
Certhia  (ser'thi-a),  n.  [NL.,  formerly  also  ccr- 
thias,  certhius  (Gesner,  1555),  < Or.  ttepOioq,  a lit- 
tle "bird,  the  common  tree-creeper.]  1 . An  old 
Linnean  genus  of  birds,  of  indefinite  charac- 
ter, containing  many  small  slender-billed  spe- 
cies later  referred  to  different  families  and  or- 
ders.— 2.  As  now  restricted,  the  typical  genus 
of  the  small  family  Certhiidce.  The  type  is  the 
common  tree-creeper  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  C.  familiaris.  See  creeper,  4 (a). 
Certllidea  (ser-tkid'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (J.  Gould, 
1837),  < Certhia  + -idea.]  A genus  of  remark- 
able fringilline  birds,  peculiar  to  the  Galapagos 
islands,  and  related  to  Cactornis,  Camarhynchus, 
and  Geospiza.  The  type-species  is  C.  olivacea. 
Certhiidae  (ser-tkl'i-d'e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Certhia 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  tenuirostral  oscine  pas- 
serine birds,  typified  by  the  genus  Certhia;  the 
creepers,  properly  so  called,  it  is  a small  group 
of  about  a dozen  species  and  four  or  five  genera,  falling 
into  two  sections,  commonly  called  subfamilies,  one  of 
which,  Tichodromince,  contains  the  wall-creepers  and  some 
others,  and  the  other,  Certhiince,  the  typical  tree-creepers 
of  the  genus  Certhia  and  its  immediate  allies.  Also  written 
Certhiadce. 
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Certhiinse  (sSr-thi-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Certhia, 
2,  + -ince.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  the  family 

Certhiidce. 

Certhilauda  (ser-thi-la'da),  n.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1827),  prop.  * Certhialauda,  < Certhia  + 
Alaucla,  q.  v.]  A genus  of  larks,  chiefly  Afri- 
can, of  the  family  Alaudida:,  the  type  of  which 
is  C.  capensis  of  South  Africa.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  species. 

Certhiola  (ser-tki'o-la),  n.  [NL.  (Sundevall, 
1835),  dim.  of  Certhia,  q.  v.]  A genus  of  honey- 
creepers,  of  the  family  Ccerebidce,  containing 
about  15  species  or  varieties,  chiefly  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  bill  is  but  little  shorter  than  the  head,  stout 
at  the  base,  but  curved  and  rapidly  tapering  to  the  acute 
tip ; the  rictus  is  without  bristles ; the  wings  are  long ; and 
the  tail  is  short  and  rounded.  C.  fiaveola  is  a leading  spe- 
cies. C.  bahamensis,  the  Bahaman  honey-creeper,  occurs 
in  Florida. 

Certhiomorphas  (ser''/thi-o-in6r'fe),  n. pi.  [NL., 
< Certhia  + Gr.  pop^y,  form.]  In  Sundevall’s 
system  of  classification,  the  fourth  cohort  of 
laminiplantar  oscine  passerine  birds,  contain- 
ing the  tree-creepers,  nuthatches,  and  some 
others:  synonymous  with  Scansores  of  the  same 
author. 

certie,  certy  (s6r'ti),  n.  [Due  to  ME.  certis,  cer- 
tes, certainly : see  certes  and  cert.]  A word  used 
only  in  the  phrases  by  my  certie,  my  certie,  a 
kind  of  oath,  equivalent  to  by  my  faith,  by  my 
conscience,  or  in  good  troth.  [Scotch.] 

My  certie  ! few  ever  wrought  for  siccan  a day’s  wage. 

Scott. 

certificate  (ser-tif'i-kat),  n.  [=  F.  certificat  = 
Sp.  Pg.  certificado  = It.  certificate,  < ML.  certifi- 
catus , pp.  of  certificare , certify : see  certify .]  1 . 
In  a general  sense,  a written  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  something ; a paper  written  in  order  to 
serve  as  evidence  of  a matter  of  fact. 

I can  bring  certificates  that  I behave  myself  soberly  be- 
fore company.  Addison. 

I wrote  a simple  certificate,  explaining  who  he  was  and 
whence  he  came.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  28. 

2.  In  a more  particular  sense,  a statement 
written  and  signed  (usually  by  some  public  of- 
ficer), but  not  necessarily  nor  usually  sworn  to, 
which  is  by  law  made  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  facts  stated,  for  all  or  for  certain  purposes. 
Such  are,  for  example,  a certificate  of  discharge,  issued  by 
a bankruptcy  court  to  show  that  a bankrupt  has  been  duly 
released  from  his  debts ; a certificate  of  naturalization,  is- 
sued by  the  proper  court  to  show  that  the  holder  has  been 
duly  made  a citizen ; a certificate  of  registry,  issued  by  a 
custom-house  collector  to  show  that  a vessel  has  complied 
with  the  navigation  laws.  A certificate  is  the  usual  mode 
of  evidencing  those  acts  of  ministerial  and  executive  offi- 
cers which  are  done  for  the  benefit  of  particular  persons 
who  may  desire  to  possess  evidence  of  them  independently 
of  official  record.— Allotment  certificate.  See  allot- 
ment.— Certificate  lands,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  period 
succeeding  the  revolution,  lands  set  apart  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  State  which  might  be  bought  with  the  cer- 
tificates which  the  soldiers  of  that  State  in  the  revolution- 
ary army  had  received  in  lieu  of  pay.— Certificate  of 
deposit,  a written  acknowledgment  of  a bank  that  it  has 
received  from  the  person  named  a sum  of  money  as  a de- 
posit.—Certificate  Of  origin,  a British  custom-house 
document  required  from  importers  of  cocoa,  coffee,  spir- 
its, and  sugar  imported  from  any  British  colony,  to  certi- 
fy the  place  of  production  of  the  commodity  in  question. — 
Clearing-house  certificate.  See  clearing-house.  — Con- 
tinuous-service certificate.  See  continuous.— Gold 
and  silver  certificates,  certificates  issued  by  the  United 
States  government,  circulating  as  money,  on  the  security 
of  gold  deposited  with  the  government  for  the  purpose,  or  of 
silver  coin  belonging  to  itself.  The  smallest  denomination 
of  the  former  is  twenty  dollars,  and  of  the  latter  one  dollar. 

certificate  (ser-tif'i-kat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
certificated,  ppr.  certificating.  [<  certificate,  n.~\ 

1.  To  give  a certificate  to,  as  to  one  who  has 
passed  an  examination ; furnish  with  a certifi- 
cate : as,  to  certificate  the  captain  of  a vessel. 
[In  this  sense  used  chiefly  in  the  past  partici- 
ple.] 

By  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  further  enacted,  that 
neither  the  servants  nor  apprentices  of  such  certificated 
man  should  gain  any  settlement  in  the  parish  where  he 
resided  under  such  certificate. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  x. 

The  teacher,  a gentleman,  was  certificated  for  one  of  the 
lower  grades.  Jour,  of  Education,  XIY.  345. 

2.  To  attest,  certify,  or  vouch  for  by  certifi- 
cate : as,  to  certificate  a fact. 

certification  (sertti-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  P.  cer- 
tification = Sp.  certific.aeidn  = Pg.  certificaqfto 
= It.  certificazionc,  < ML.  certificatio(n-),  < cer- 
tificare, pp.  certificatus,  certify:  see  certify.] 

1 . The  act  of  certifying  or  informing ; notifi- 
cation of  a fact. 

Of  the  wliiche  ridinge  that  other  knight  had  certifica- 
cion.  Gesta  Romanorum  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  174. 

He  was  served  with  a new  order  to  appear,  . . . with 
this  certification,  that  if  he  appeared  not  they  would  pro- 
ceed. Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  ii. 
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2.  A making  sure  or  certain ; certain  informa- 
tion; means  of  knowing. 

There  can  be  no  certification  how  they  stand. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  219. 

3.  An  explicit  or  formal  notice ; specifically,  in 
law,  a certificate  attesting  the  truth  of  some 
statement  or  event;  the  return  to  a writ. — -4. 
The  writing  on  the  face  of  a check  hy  which  it 
is  certified.  See  certify. 

certifier  (ser'ti-fi-er),  n.  One  who  certifies  or 
assures. 

certify  (ser'ti-fl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  certified, 
ppr.  certifying.  [<  ME.  certifien,  < OF.  certifier, 
certefier,  F.  certifier  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  certificar  = 
It.  certificare,  < ML.  certificare,  certify,  < L.  cer- 
tus,  certain,  4-  -ficarefifacere,  make  : see  certain 
and  -fy.]  I.  trams.  1.  To  assure  or  make  cer- 
tain (of) ; give  certain  information  to ; tell  posi- 
tively : applied  to  persons,  and  followed  by  of 
before  the  thing  told  about,  or  by  that  before 
a verb  and  its  nominative : as,  I certified  you 
of  the  fact. 

And  returne  to  telle  how  Merlin  departed  from  the 
kynge  Arthur,  and  how  he  certified  the  kynge  Ban  and 
his  wif  of  dyuers  dremes  that  thei  hadden  raette. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  416. 
In  a iournay,  to  certefy  you  all, 

An  hundered  knightes  of  this  said  contre 
Distroed  and  slain,  put  to  deth  mortall. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4068. 

We  sent  and  certified  the  king.  Ezra  iv.  14. 

I go  to  certify  her,  Talbot’s  here.  Shak. , 1 Hen.  VI. , ii.  3. 

You  are  so  good,  ’tis  a shame  to  scold  at  you ; but  you 
never  till  now  certified  me  that  you  were  at  Casa  Ambrosio. 

Gray,  Letters,  1. 126. 

2.  To  give  certain  information  of ; make  clear, 
definite,  or  certain ; vouch  for : applied  to  things. 

This  is  designed  to  certify  those  things  that  are  con- 
firmed of  God’s  favour.  Hammond,  Fundamentals. 

The  disease  and  deformity  around  us  certify  the  infrac- 
tion of  natural,  intellectual,  and  moral  laws. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  226. 

3.  To  testify  to  or  vouch  for  in  writing ; make  a 
declaration  of  in  writing  under  hand,  or  hand 
and  seal ; make  known  or  establish  as  a fact. 

The  judges  shall  certify  their  opinion  to  the  chancellor, 
and  upon  such  certificate  the  decree  is  usually  founded. 

Blackstone. 
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paid  yearly  by  the  residents  of  several  manors 
to  the  lords  thereof,  for  the  certain  keeping  of 
the  leet,  and  sometimes  to  the  hundred, 
certosa  (cher-to'sa),  n.  [It. ; cf.  Carthusian,'] 
A monastery  of  Carthusian  monks,  especially  in 
Italy.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  great  establishment 
near  Pavia  in  Lombardy,  founded  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti, first  duke  of  Milan,  in  1396,  the  decorations  of  which 
are  of  extraordinary  architectural  richness. 

certosina-work  (cher-to-se'na-werk),  n,  [<  It. 
certosina  (<  certosa , a convent  of  Carthusian 
monks)  + ivork.]  An  inlay  of  wood  and  other 
materials,  usually  light  upon  dark,  as  ivory, 
satinwood,  and  the  like  on  walnut  or  other 
dark  wood.  Compare  tarsia, 
certy,  n.  See  certie. 

cerulet,  a,  [<  L.  cwrulus,  dark-blue : see  cerule- 
ous.]  Cerulean.  Also  spelled  ccerule. 

Then  gan  the  shepheard  gather  into  one 

His  stragling  Goates,  and  drave  them  to  a foord, 

Whose  ccerule  streame,  rombling  in  Pible  stone, 

Crept  under  mosse  as  greene  as  any  goord. 

Spenser,  Virgils  Gnat. 
The  bark, 

That  silently  adown  the  cerule  stream 

Glides  with  swift  sails.  J.  Dyer,  The  Fleece,  ii. 

cerulean  (se-ro'le-an),  a.  [<  L.  cceruleus  (see 
ceruleous)  + -an,]  Sky-colored;  clear  light- 
blue  ; blue.  Also  spelled  ccerulean. 

It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 

Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 

Cowper,  Truth,  L 26. 

Blue  — blue  — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

Bryant,  Fringed  Gentian. 

Cerulean  blue.  See  blue.—  Cerulean  warbler,  Den- 
droeca  ccerulea,  a small  insectivorous  migratory  bird  of 
North  America,  4J  inches  long,  belonging  to  the  family 
Sylvicolidce  or  Mniotiltidce,  of  an  azure-blue  color  varied 
with  black  and  white. 

ceruleated  (se-ro'le-a-ted),  a.  [<  L.  cceruleus 
(see  ceruleous )’  4-  - ate 2 + -ed2.]  Painted  blue. 
Also  spelled  cceruleated.  [Bare.] 


Cervicapra 

nv pa,  tail.]  A genus  of  arctiid  moths:  so  called 
from  the  extensile  anal  appendages  of  the  larva. 
The  species  are  known  as  puss-moths ; C.  vrinvla,  which 
feeds  on  the  willow,  poplar,  and  other  trees,  is  an  exam- 
ple. See  puss-moth. 

ceruse  (se'ros),  n.  [<  ME.  ceruse,  < OF.  ceruse, 
F.  ceruse  3=  Pr.  ceruza  = Sp.  Pg.  cerusa  = It. 
cerussa,  < L.  cerussa,  white  lead,  prob.  < cera, 
wax:  see  cere.]  White  lead;  a mixture  or  com- 
pound of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  pro- 
duced by  exposing  the  metal  in  thin  plates  to 
the  vapor  of  vinegar.  It  is  much  used  in  painting, 
and  a cosmetic  is  prepared  from  it.  Lead  is  sometimes 
found  native  in  the  form  of  ceruse,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
generally  called  cerusite. 

Ther  was  quyksilver,  litarge,  ne  bremstoon. 

Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oille  of  tartre  noon, 

Ne  oynement  that  wolde  dense  and  lyte, 

That  him  mighte  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  629. 

Lend  me  your  scarlet,  lady.  ’Tis  the  sun 
Hath  giv’n  some  little  taint  unto  the  ceruse. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ii.  1. 

Your  ladyship  looks  pale ; 

But  I,  your  doctor,  have  a ceruse  for  you. 

Massinger , Duke  of  Milan,  v.  2. 

Ceruse  Of  antimony,  a white  oxid  of  antimony,  which 
separates  from  the  water  in  which  diaphoretic  antimony 
has  been  washed. 

ceruse  (se'ros),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cerused,  ppr. 
cerusing.  [<  ceruse,  n.]  To  wash  with  ceruse ; 
apply  ceruse  to  as  a cosmetic. 

Here’s  a colour ! 

What  lady’s  cheek,  though  cerus'd  o’er,  comes  near  it? 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Sea  Voyage,  v.  2. 

cerusite,  cerussite  (ser'o-sit),  n.  [<  ceruse  (L. 
cerussa ) + -ite2.]  A native  carbonate  of  lead, 
PbC03;  a common  lead  ore,  found  in  England, 
Siberia,  the  Harz,  etc.,  often  in  conjunction 
with  galena  or  sulphid  of  lead.  It  occurs  crys- 
tallized,  fine  granular,  or  earthy.  Its  color  is  white,  yel- 
lowish, or  grayish,  and  its  luster  adamantine.  It  is  often 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  galena.  Sometimes 
called  ceruse. 


ceruleous)  + -in^.]  1.  Same  as  azulene, — 2.  A 
coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  prepared  by  treat- 
ing gallein  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
mostly  used  in  dyeing  or  printing  cotton  fabrics,  although 
applicable  to  wool  and  silk.  It  produces  fast  olive-green 
shades.  Sometimes  called  anthracene  green. 


Certified  check,  a check  which  has  been  recognized  by  CemleOUSt  (se-ro ' le-us),  a.  [<  L.  CfBTuleus , 


» competent  officer  of  a bank  as  a valid  appropriation  of 
the  amount  of  money  specified  therein  to  the  payee,  and 
bearing  the  evidence  of  such  recognition.— To  certify  a 
check,  to  acknowledge  in  writing  upon  it  that  the  bank 
on  which  it  is  drawn  has  funds  of  the  drawer  sufficient 
to  pay  it.  This  is  done  by  writing  across  the  face  of  the 
check  the  name  of  the  officer  deputed  by  the  bank  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  word  “good,”  or  any  customary  equiva- 
lent ; when  done  by  authority  of  the  bank  this  has  the  same  _ , ..  , , , N 

effect  as  the  acceptance  of  a bill  of  exchange,  binding  the  CerUleSCent  (ser-o-les  ent;,  a. 


bank  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  check,  whether  in  funds 
of  the  drawer  or  not. 

ii.  intrans.  To  testify;  declare  the  truth; 
make  a certification  or  certificate.  [Bare.] 

And  thei  seide  that  thei  were  with  Julius  Cezar,  Em- 
perour  of  Rome,  and  ledde  to  hym  that  sauage  man  that 
thei  hadde  founded  in  the  foreste,  for  to  certefie  of  a vision 
that  was  shewed  hym  slepinge.  M erlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  426. 

The  trial  by  certificate  is  allowed  in  such  cases  where 
the  evidence  of  the  person  certifying  is  the  only  proper 
criterion  of  the  point  in  dispute. 

Blackstone,  Commentaries,  III.  xxii.  3. 

certiorari  (ser"slii-o-ra'ri),  n.  [<  LL.  certiorari, 
be  informed  of,  inf.  pass,  of  certiorare,  inform, 
lit.  make  more  certain,  < L.  certior,  compar. 
of  certas,  certain:  see  certain.']  In  law,  a writ 


cerulein  (se-ro^le-in),^.  [<  L.  cceruleus  (see  cervalatt,  cervelatt,  n.  [F.  cervelat,  a kind  of 
/ \ i ...on  . o j o * gauaag6j  whence  ult.  E.  saveloy,  q.  v.]  1.  A 

kind  of  sausage.  See  saveloy.—  2.  An  obsolete 
musical  instrument  of  the  clarinet  kind,  pro- 
ducing tones  similar  to  those  of  the  bassoon. 
Cervantist  (ser-van'tist),  n.  [<  Cervantes  + 
- ist .]  A student  of  the  works  of  Cervantes 
(1547-1616),  a Spanish  novelist,  author  of  “Don 
Quixote.” 

Mr.  Gibson’s  versions  of  the  almost  forgotten  dramatic 
and  lyrical  works  of  the  author  of  “ Don  Quixote  ” have 
won  the  applause  of  all  true  Cervantists,  both  in  England 
and  in  Spain.  Athenceum,  No.  3077,  p.  499. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Conjecture  Cabaiistica,  p.  3 b.  cervantite  (ser-van'tlt),  n.  [<  Cervantes,  a lo- 
[<  cerule  + -es-  cality  iu  Spanish  Galicia,  + -ite2.]  A native 


poet,  also  ccerulus,  dark-blue,  dark-green,  dark- 
colored;  perhaps  for *ccelulus,  < ceelum,  the  sky: 
see  ceil,  celest.]  Cerulean.  Also  spelled  cairu- 
leous. 

This  ceruleous  or  blue-coloured  sea  that  overspreads  the 
diaphanous  firmament. 


cent.]  Somewhat  blue;  approaching  in  color  oxid  of  antimony  of  a white  to  yellow  color, 
to  blue.  Also  spelled  candescent.  occurring  in  acicular  crystallizations  or  mas- 

ceruleum  (se-r8'le-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ccerule-  sive. 
um,  neut.  oi  cceruleus,  blue  : see  ceruleous.]  A cervelatt,  n.  See  cervalat. 
blue  pigment,  consisting  of  stannate  of  pro-  cerveli&re  (ser-ve-liar'),  n.  [<  OF.  cerveliere, 
toxid  of  cobalt,  mixed  with  stannic  acid  and  cervelliere,  < cerveau,  cervelle,  the  brain : see  cere- 
sulphate  of  lime.  Ure,  Diet.  Also  spelled  cce-  helium.  ] A skull-cap  of  steel,  worn  by  medieval 
ruleum. 

cerulific  (ser-6-lif'ik), 


ceruleous)  + -ficus,  < facere,  make.]  Of  or  pro- 
ducing a blue  or  sky-blue  color.  Also  spelled 
ccerulific.  [Bare.] 

The  several  species  of  rays,  as  the  rubifick,  cerulifick, 
separated  one  from  another. 


^.foot-soldiers.  See  coif,  3 (c). 

[<  L.  cceruleus  (see  cervical  (ser'vi-kal),  a.  and  ri.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg. 


and  others,  are 

_Y.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  ii.  2. 
issuing  from  a superior  court  to  call  up  the  cerumen  (sf-ro'men),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cera,  wax: 
record  of  a proceeding  in  an  inferior  court  or  see  cere.]  Ear-wax ; the  wax-like  substance 


secreted  by  numerous  glands  situated  in  the 
external  meatus  of  the  ear.  It  is  a mixture  mainly 
of  fats  and  soaps,  with  some  coloring  matter.  It  acts  as 
a lubricant,  and  by  its  peculiar  bitterness  is  supposed  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  insects. 

cerumenous,  a.  See  ceruminous. 
ceruminiferous  (sf-ro-mi-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<NL. 
cerumen  {-min-)  + L.  ferre,  = E.  heart,  + - ous .] 
Producing  cerumen. 

ceruminiparous  (se-ro-mi-nip'a-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cerumen  (-min-)  + 'parere,  bring  forth,  4-  -ous.] 
Same  as  ceruminiferous. 

[=  F.  certitude  = Pr.  ceruminous  (se-r6'mi-nus),  a.  [<  cerumen  (-mm-) 


before  any  body  or  officer  exercising  judicial 
power,  that  it  may  be  tried  or  reviewed  in  the 
superior  court.  This  writ  is  usually  obtained  upon 
complaint  of  a party  that  he  has  not  received  justice,  or 
that  he  cannot  have  an  impartial  trial  in  the  inferior  court 
or  body.  It  is  now  to  a great  extent  superseded  by  the 
appeal. 

certioratet  (ser'shi-o-rat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  certiora- 
tus,  pp.  of  certiorare,  inform : see  certiorari .] 

To  inform ; assure. 

As  I am  this  instant  certiorated  from  the  court  at  White- 
hall. Scott,  Peveril,  xli. 

certitude  (ser'ti-tud), 
sertetut  = Cat.  ccrtitut  = Sp.  certitud  = It.  cer-  + -ous.]  Re- 
titudine,  < ML.  certitudo  (-din-),  < L.  certus , cer-  lating  to  or 
tain:  see  cer  tain.]  Certainty;  complete  assur-  containing 
ance ; freedom  from  doubt.  cerumen.  Al- 

The  world  ...  so  written  ce— 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  light,  nor  love,  runienous.  — 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain.  Ceruminous 

M.  Arnold,  glands.  See 

Certitude,  as  I have  said,  is  the  perception  of  a truth  gland. 
with  the  perception  that  it  is  a truth.  C6rurcl  (S6  - 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  187.  ro  ' ra),  n, 

cert-money  (sert'mun//i),  n.  [<  ME.  cert  (see  [NL.,  < Gr. 
cert)  + money.]  In  old  Eng,  law , head-money,  icepag,  liorn,  + 


Puss-moth  (Centra  scitiscripta), 
natural  size. 


cervical  = It.  cervicale,  < L.  *cervicalis  (only  as 
neut.  n.  cervical,  cervicale,  a pillow  or  bolster), 
< cervix  ( cervic -), 
tbeneck.]  I.  a.  1. 

Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  neck : as,  the 
cervical  nerves ; cer- 
vical vessels ; cervi- 
cal vertebree.  — 2. 

In  med.,  pertaining 
to  the  cervix  or 
neck  of  the  uterus : 
as,  cervical  endome- 
tritis.-— 3.  In  or- 
nith.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  cervix, 
scruff,  or  back  of 
the  neck,  or  to  the 
auehenium,  just  behind  the  nape  of  the  neck: 
as,  a cervical  collar. — Cervical  fold,  in  Crustacea , 
a depression  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  representing  the 
union  of  the  maxillary  with  the  maxillipedary  segments. 
It  represents  the  neck  of  such  an  animal,  or  the  demar- 
kation  between  the  head  and  the  thorax,  and  contains  the 
scaphognathite,  an  appendage  of  the  second  maxilla. — 
Cervical  ganglia.  See  ganglion. — Cervical  groove,  in 
Crustacea,  an  impression  on  the  carapace  parallel  with 
the  cervical  fold.— Cervical  sclerites,  in  en tom.,  small 
cllitinous  pieces  in  the  membrane  which  connects  the 
head  of  an  insect  with  the  body.  Huxley.  See  cut  under 
Insecta. 

II.  n.  A cervical  part  or  organ ; especially, 
a cervical  vertebra. 

Cervicapra  (ser-vi-kap'ra),  n.  [NL.  (De  Blain- 
ville),  < Cervus  4-  Capra.]  A genus  of  African 


Third  Human  Cervical  Vertebra. 
c,  centrum  ; s,  bifid  neural  spine ; 
nl,  neural  lamina  ; d,  diapophysis 
proper,  being  the  posterior  or  tuber- 
cular transverse  process ; p,  parapo- 
physis,  being  the  anterior  or  capitular 
transverse  process  ; d' , p , so-called 
tubercles;  z,  prezygapophysis ; va, 
vertebrarterial  foramen. 


Cervicapra 

antelopes,  including  such  species  as  the  bohor, 

C.  bohor,  and  the  isabelline  antelope,  C.  isabel- 
lina : used  synonymously  with  Kobus.  See  cut 
under  bohor. 

Cervicaprins  (s6r,,vi-ka-pri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cervicapra  + -ince.)  A subfamily  of  African 
antelopes,  including  such  genera  as  Cervicapra , 

Kobus,  Neotragus,  etc. 

cervicaprine  (ser-vi-kap'rin),  a.  Combining 
characters  of  the  deer  and  the  goat;  specifi- 
cally, pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Cervicaprinw. 
cervices,  n.  Plural  of  cervix. 
cervicicardiac  (ser''/vi-si-kar'di-ak),  a.  [<  L. 
cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  + Gr.  sapSia  =E.  heart.] 

Pertaining  both  to  the  neck  and  the  heart. — 

Cervicicardiac  nerves,  several  branches  from  the  cer- 
vical portion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  to  the  cardiac 
plexus. 

cervicide  (s6r'vi-sid),  n.  [<  L.  cerms,  a deer,  . 

+ -cida,  a killer,  < ccedere,  kill.]  The  killing  cervine  (ser  vm) 
of  deer:  as,  “a  wanton  cervicide,”  B.  Taylor.  r'BB1"  aBB 
[Rare.] 

cervieiplex  (sfer'vi-si-pleks),  n.  [<  L.  cervix  ( cer - 
vie-),  neck,  4 -plexus,  q.  v.]  In  anat.,  the  cervi- 
cal plexus  of  nerves.  See  plexus.  [Rare.  ] 
cervicispinal  (ser"vi-si-spi'nal),  a.  [<  L.  cervix 
( cervic -),  neck,  + spina,  spine,  + -al.  Cf.  spii- 
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cessavit 


tween  the  bulla  and  the  paroccipital,  and  not  inclosed  in  a pprvlip  fso-riPikl  a cervl  4- -ir  1 Portnln- 

fold  of  the  bulla;  a palatine  axis  nearly  parallel  with  the  Cery*1C  ^ • rlV . G ""  G ceryl  4-  -tC.J  Pertain- 
occipitosphenoid  axis  ; and  diversiform  horns,  generally  *0  OF  containing  ceryl : as,  CCryllC  alcohol, 
present  in  the  male  sex  only,  solid,  caducous,  usually  Cesare  (se  za-re),  n.  In  logic,  the  mnemonic 
branched,  and  known  as  antlers..  The  family  formerly  " ’ “ ' ~ * 

included  the  small  deer-like  animals  of  the  genus  Tragu- 
lus,  but  these  are  now  regarded  as  a separate  family.  The 
Cervidce  are  divided  into  the  Cervince,  the  Cervulince,  and 
the  Moschince,  or  the  deer  proper,  muntjacs,  and  musk- 
deer.  The  leading  genera  are  Alces,  Rangifer,  Dama, 

Cervus  (with  many  subgenera),  Capreolus,  Cervulus,  Mos- 
chus,  and  Hydropotes,  represented  by  such  animals  as  the 
elk  or  moose,  the  reindeer,  cariboo,  wapiti,  stag,  roebuck, 
fallow-deer,  muntjac,.  musk-deer,  etc.  The  Cervidce  are 
first  found  fossil  in  the  Miocene. 

Cervinffi  (ser-vi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cerms  + 

-inas.  Cf.  cervine .]  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  Cervidce,  having  horns  in  one  or  both 
sexes,  and  the  canine  teeth  small  or  wanting, 


name  of  a mood,  of  the  second  figure  of  syllo- 
gism, consisting  of  three  universal  propositions, 
the  major  premise  and  conclusion  being  nega- 
tive and  the  minor  premise  being  affirmative : 
as,  No  false  religion  produces  good  moral  re- 
sults; all  kinds  of  Christianity  produce  good 
moral  results ; therefore,  no  kind  of  Christian- 
ity. is  a false  religion.  Five  of  the  six  letters  com- 
posing, the  word  cesare  are  significant.  C means  that  the 
mood  is  reducible  to  celarent;  e,  that  the  major  premise 
is  a universal  negative ; s,  that  this  premise  is  simply  con- 
verted in  the  reduction ; a,  that  the  minor  premise  is  a 
universal  affirmative  ; e,  that  the  conclusion  is  a universal 
negative.  See  barbara  and  mood2. 


characters  distinguishing  the  typical  deer  from  Cesarean,  Cesarian,  a.  See  Ccesarean. 
the  muntjacs  ( Cervulince ) and  the  musk-deer  cesarowitch  (se-zar'o-vich),  n.  Same  as  czare- 
( Moschince ).  vitch. 

.,  a.  [<  L.  cervinus,  < cervus,  a cese-H,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  cease. 
deer:  see  Cervus .]  1.  Pertaining  to  deer,  or  cese2t,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  seize. 
animals  of  the  family  Cervidce. — 2.  Of  a deep-  cesious,  a.  See  ccesious. 
tawny  or  fawn  color;  dun— Cervine  anoplothere.  cespitatet  (ses'pi-tat),  v.  i.  [<  ML.  cespitatus, 

See  Dichobune.  . _ pp.  of  cespitare,  prop,  cwspitare,  stumble,  < L. 

cervisia,  cerevisia  (s&r-,  ser-e-vis'i-ii),  n.  [L.,  ccespes  (cwspit-),  turf.]  To  stumble.  Coles,  1717. 
also  cervesia,  beer:  a word  of  Gallic  origin.]  cespititious  (ses-pi-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  ccespi- 
T -Ml  1,1  SDI-  Bee?'  , , . , „ ticius,  < ccespes  (ciespit-),  turt]  Made  of  turf; 

nalj  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cervical  region  of  CthJn^ekei  - - - - ’ turfy:  as,  cespititious  ramparts.  Gough.  [Rare.] 

iin.1  flnlnmn  nr  irnnfnViwn  nf  tVin  vmnlr  . . * ' 


the  spinal  column,  or  to  vertebra.)  of  the  neck, 
cervicitis  (ser-vi-si'tis),  m.  [NL.,  < L.  cervix 
(cervic-)  + -itis.)  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  neck  (cervix)  of  the  uterus, 
cervicobrachial  (ser'/vi-ko-bra'ki-al),  a.  [<  L. 
cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  + brachium, "arm,  + -al.] 
Pertaining  both  to  the  neck  and  the  arm. 
CervicobrancMa  (ser//vi-ko-brang,ki4i),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < L.  cervix  (cervic-)',  neck,  + branchia, 
gills.]  A suborder  of  heteroglossate  scutibran- 
chiate  gastropods,  with  lamellar  gills  in  a sin- 
gle row  on  the  side  of  the  gill-cavity  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  the  shell  conical  and  symmetri- 
cal. It  was  framed  by  Gray  for  the  families  Tec- 
turidee,  Lepetidce,  and  Gadiniidce.  [Not  in  use.] 
Cervicobranchiata  (ser,/vi-ko-brang-ki-a'ta), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  cervico'branchiatus : see 
cervicobranchiate.]  In  De  Blainville’s  system 


and  anat.:  (a)  The  neck;  cespitose,  csespitose  (ses'pi-tos),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  ti,«  if  * ccespitosus , for  which  occurs  ccesposus,  < cces- 

pes (ccespit-),  aturf  or  sod.]  1.  In  bot.,  growing 
in  low  tufty  patches.— 2.  In  entom.,  matted; 
tangled:  applied  to  a surface  when  it  is  thickly 
covered  with  long  and  irregularly  commingled 
hairs. 

Also  cespitous. 


the  constricted  part  of  the  body  between  the 
head  and  the  chest.  [Little  used.]  (b)  The 
back  of  the  neck;  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  re- 
garded either  as  to  its  surface  or  its  deep  parts, 
(c)  That  part  of  a rib  which  is  situated  between 
its  head  and  shoulder;  the  neck  of  a rib,  between 
the  capitellum  and  the  tuberculum.  (cl)  In  en- 


tom., the  upper  part  of  the  occiput  or  back  of  cespitosely,  csespitosely  (ses'pi-tos-li),  adv. 
the  head,  over  the  occipital  foramen,  and  ad-  In  a cespitose  manner. 

joining  the  vertex,  (e)  Part  of  an  organ  lik-  Filaments  . . . ccespitosely  aggregated  into  a sort  of 
ened  to  a neck:  as,  the  cervix  of  the  womb  or  thallus.  H.  c.  Wood,  Fresh-water  Algse,  p.  si. 

bladder.— 2f.  In  bot.,  a rhizome  or  rootstock.—  cespitous  (ses'pi-tus),  a.  Same  as  cespitose. 
Cervix  cornu,  or  cervix  cornu  poster!  oris,  the  con-  a cesvitous  or  turfv  niant  lias  rmnv  from  thp 

the  corona  glandis  of  the  penis.—  Cervix  uteri,  the  neck  ry  marcyn 

of  the  womb  ; the  narrower  and  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  CeSpitUlOSe  (ses-pit  u-los),  a.  [<  NL.  as  if 
nearly  an  inch  in  length.— Cervix  vesieffl,  the  neck  of  the  *Ccespitulosus,  < L.  ccespes  (ccespit-),  turf.]  In 
bladder.  &o£,  growing  in  small  jtufts. 

” '.  ■ - sessen,  another 

form  of  cesen  (cesen)  (whence  the  usual  mod. 


of  classification,  an  order  of  Mollusca  forming  Cervulinae  (ser-vu-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cervu-  cessH  (ses)  v i [<  ME  cessen 
a subclass,  Paracephalophora  hermaphrodita,  lus  4- -ince .]  A subfamily  of  small  deer,  of  the  " v » ” ' : -L  - - 
and  including  two  families,  Retifera  and  Bran-  family  Cervidce;  the  muntjacs,  having  horns 
chifera.  [Not  in  use.]  and  enlarged  tusk-like  canine  teeth  in  the  male, 

cervicobranchiate  (ser//vi-ko-brang,ki-at),  a.  See  muntjac. 

[<  NL.  cervicobranclnatus,  < L.  cervix  (cervic-),  cervuline  (s6r'vu-lin),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
neck,  + NL.  branchia,  gills.]  Having  cervical  Cervulince  or  muntjacs. 

branchiae  or  gills;  of  or  pertainiug  to  the  Cer - Cervulus  (ser'vu-lus),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  LL.  ccrvu- 
vicobranchia  or  Cervicobranchiata.  lus,  a little  chevaux-de-frise),  dim.  of  L.  cer- 

cervicodynia  (ser^vi-ko-dinG-a),  n.  [NL.,<L.  vus,  a deer  (also  a chevaux-de-frise).]  The 
cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  + Gr.  odvvy,  pain.]  In  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  subfamily  Cervu- 
pathol.,  myalgia  or  cramp  of  the  neck.  lines;  the  muntjacs. 

P.ftrTnOftfn.  Pio!  f oV\  si  IV”  ~ ' 


form  cease),  < OP.  cesser,  < L.  cessare,  cease : 
see  cease.]  1.  To  cease. 

O nature,  cesse.  Shah.,  All's  Well,  v.  3. 

2.  To  neglect  a legal  duty.  Cowell. 
cess2  (ses),  v.  t.  [A  misspelling  of  sess,  v.,  short 
for  assess.]  To  impose  a tax  upon;  assess. 

A man  of  two  thousand  a year  is  not  cessed  at  so  many 
weapons  as  he  has  on.  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iv.  2. 

The  English  garrisons  cessed  and  pillaged  the  farmers  of 
Meath  and  Dublin.  Froude , Hist.  Eng.,  II.  vii. 


(r;rs,}.’  *■  ce,ss‘2  »•  [A  misspelling  of  sess,  n. ; from 


(cervic-),  neck,  + facies,  face,'  + -al.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  both  the  neck  and  the  face : as, 
the  cervicofacial  division  of  the  facial  nerve, 
cervico-occipital  (ser,,vi-k6-ok-sip'i-tal),  a.  [< 
L.  cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  + occiput  (occipit-)  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  both  to  the  neck  and  the  back 
of  the  head. 

cervico-orbicular  (ser  GI  - ko  - or  - bik'u -lar) , a. 
[<  NL.  cervico-orbicular  is,  q.  v.]  Connecting  the 
cervix  with  an  orbicular  muscle : specifically 
applied  to  the  cervico-orbicularis. 
cervico-orbicularis  (s6r//vi-ko-6r-bik-u-la'ris), 
n.  [NL.,  < L.  cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  + orbicu- 
laris : see  orbicular .]  A muscle  of  the  hedge- 
hog, connecting  the  cervical  fascia  with  the 
anterior  dorsal  part  of  the  orbicularis  panni- 
culi,  the  sphincterial  action  of  which  it  assists 
in  counteracting. 

cervicorn  (ser'vi-k6m),  a.  [<  L.  cervus,  a deer, 
+ cornu  = E.  horn.]  Branching  like  the  ant- 
lers of  a deer. 

This  type  . . . being  sometimes  globular,  sometimes 
stellate,  sometimes  cervicorn. 

W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 473. 

cerviculate  (ser-vik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  cervicula, 
a little  neck,  dim.  of'  cervix  (cervic-),  neck,  + 
-ate1.]  In  entom.,  forming  a slender  neck:  ap- 
plied to  the  prothorax  when  it  is  unusually 
long  and  cylindrical,  as  in  certain  Hymenoptera 
and  Neuroptera. 

cervid  (ser'vid),  n.  A ruminant  of  the  family 
Cervidce,  as  a deer. 

Cervidae  (ser'vi-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cervus  + 
-4dce.]  A family  of  ungulate  artiodactyl  rumi- 
nant mammals ; the  deer  tribe.  It  is  characterized 
by  a polycotyledonary  placenta  and  a fourfold  stomach ; a 
skull  with  the  auditory  bulla  but  little  produced  down- 
ward, and  applied  only  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  paroc- 
cipital  process ; a styloid  process  directed  downward  be- 


heoro-t,  E.  har-t:  see  hart1.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Cervidce  and  subfamily  Cervince : 
formerly  coextensive  with  the  family,  but  now 
restricted  to  such  species  as  the  stag  or  red- 
deer  of  Europe  (C.  elaphus),  the  wapiti  or  elk 
of  America  (C.  canadensis),  and  their  immedi- 
*ate  congeners. 

ceryl  (se'ril),  n.  [<  L.  cera,  wax,  + -yl.)  In 
chem.,  an  organic  radical  (C^Hsg)  found  in 
combination  in  beeswax. 

Ceryle  (ser'i-le),  n.  [NL.  (Boie,  1828),  < Gr. 
Kyp vXoc,  a sea-bird  of  the  halcyon  kind.]  A 
genus  of  kingfishers,  of  the  family  Alcedinidce 


Belted  Kingfisher  ( Ceryle  alcyon). 


and  subfamily  Alcedinince,  of  which  the  type  is 
C.  rudis  of  Africa  and  Europe.  The  species  are 
however,  mostly  American,  and  are  such  as  the  common 
belted  kingfisher  of  North  America,  C.  alcyon,  together 
with  a number  of  smaller  kinds,  as  C.  americana. 


the  verb:  see  cess2,  v.]  1.  A rate  or  tax; 

public  imposition. 

Cesse  is  none  other  but  that  which  your  selfe  called  im- 
position, but  it  is  in  a kind  perhaps  unacquaynted  unto 
you.  For  there  are  cesses  of  sundrye  sortes ; one  is,  the 
cessing  of  souldiours  upon  the  countrey. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
2.  In  Scotland,  the  land-tax ; a permanent  tax 
fixed  at  £47,954  per  annum,  to  be  levied  out  of 
the  land-rent  of  Scotland  forever,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  a power  of  redemption. — 3f.  Estima- 
tion; measure. 

The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 
cess3  (ses),  n,  [Perhaps  a contraction  of  suc- 
cess.) Luck:  used  chiefly  in  the  imprecation 
bad  cess  to  you  (it,  them,  etc.).  [Irish.] 
cessant  (ses'ant),  a.  [<  L.  cessan(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
cessare,  cease:  see  cess1,  cease.)  Resting;  dis- 
continuing motion  or  action;  inactive;  dor- 
mant. 

cessation  (se-sa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  cessatio(n-), 
< cessare,  pp.  cessatus,  cease : see  cess1,  cease.) 
1 . A ceasing ; a stop  ; a rest ; discontinuance 
of  motion  or  action  of  any  kind,  whether  tem- 
porary or  final. 

The  day  was  yearly  observed  for  a festival,  by  cessation 
from  labour,  and  by  resorting  to  church.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  rising  of  a parliament  is  a kind  of  cessation  from 
politicks.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

2).  An  armistice.  = Syn.  1.  Pause,  Stay,  etc.  See 
stop,  n. 

cessavit  (se-sa'vit),  n.  [L.,  he  has  ceased; 
3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  cessare,  cease: 
see  cess1,  cease.)  In  Eng.  law,  formerly,  a writ 
given  by  statute  to  recover  lands  when  the  ten- 
ant or  occupier  had  ceased  for  two  years  to  per- 
form the  service  which  constituted  the  condi- 
tion of  his  tenure,  and  had  not  sufficient  goods 


cessavit 

or  chattels  to  be  distrained,  or  when  the  ten- 
ant had  so  inclosed  the  land  that  the  lord  could 
not  come  upon  it  to  distrain.  This  writ  was 
abolished  by  3 and  4 Wm.  IV.,  xxvii. 
cesse1!,  cesse2t.  See  cess1,  cess2, 
cesser  (ses'er),  ».  [<  OP.  cesser,  a ceasing,  < 
cesser,  cease:  see  cense.]  In  law,  a ceasing;  a 
neglect  to  perform  services  or  make  payment 
for  two  years.  See  cessavit. 
cessibilityt  (ses-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  cessible:  see 
- bility .]  The  quality  of  giving  way  or  yielding 
without  resistance.  Sir  K.  Digby. 
cessiblet  (ses'i-bl),  a.  [=  P.  cessible,  transfer- 
able, < L.  cessus,  pp.  of  cedere,  yield,  cede:  see 
cede  and  -ible.]  Giving  way;  liable  to  give 
way ; yielding. 

If  tlie  parts  of  the  stracken  body  he  so  easily  cessible  as 
without  difficulty  a stroke  can  divide  them.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

cessio  bonorum  (sesh'io  bo-no'rum).  [L. : ces- 
sio,  yielding;  bonorum,  gen.  of  bona,  goods:  see 
cession  and  bona.]  The  surrender  of  one’s  as- 
sets; in  Scots  law,  a yielding  or  surrender  of 
property  or  goods,  a legal  proceeding  by  which 
a debtor  is  entitled  to  be  free  from  imprison- 
ment, if  innocent  of  fraud,  on  surrendering  his 
whole  means  and  estate  to  his  creditors.  Any 
property  accumulated  after  this  surrender  is,  however,  lia- 
^ble  to  attachment  so  long  as  the  debt  is  not  wholly  paid  off. 

cession  (sesh'on),  n.  [=  P.  cession  - Sp.  cesion 
= Pg.  cessao  = It.  cessione,  < L.  cessio{n-),  a 
yielding,  < cessus,  pp.  of  cedere,  yield,  give  way, 
cede:  see  cede.]  If.  The  act  of  yielding  or  giv- 
ing way ; concession. 

For  excusations,  cessions , modesty  itself,  well  governed, 
are  but  arts  of  ostentation.  Bacon,  Vain  Glory. 

No  wise  man  ever  lost  anything  by  cession. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  253. 

2f.  A yielding  to  physical  force  or  impulse. 

If  there  be  a mere  yielding  or  cession  [in  a body  struck] 
it  produceth  no  sound.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  The  act  of  ceding,  yielding,  or  surrendering, 
as  territory,  property,  or  rights ; a giving  np, 
resignation,  or  surrender. 

A cession  of  Flanders  to  that  crown  [France]  in  exchange 
for  other  provinces.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  cession  of  her  claims  on  the  earldom  of  Angus  by 
Lady  Margaret  had  won  to  Darnley’s  side  the  powerful 
and  dangerous  Earl  of  Morton,  and  had  alienated  from 
Murray  the  kindred  houses  of  Ruthven  and  Lindsay. 

Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  II.  ix. 

4.  In  civil  law,  a voluntary  surrender  of  a per- 
son’s effects  to  his  creditors  to  avoid  impris- 
onment. See  cessio  bonorum. — 5.  Eccles.,  the 
leaving  of  one  benefice  in  consequence  of  ac- 
cepting another,  the  incumbent  not  having  a 
dispensation  entitling  him  to  hold  both. 

cessionary  (sesh'on-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  ces- 
sionnaire  - Sp.  cesionario  = Pg.  It.  cessionario, 
< ML.  cessionarius,  < L.  cessio(n-) : see  cession .] 
I.  a.  Giving  up;  yielding.— cessionary  bankrupt, 
one  who  has  surrendered  his  estate  to  be  divided  among 
his  creditors. 

II.  pi.  cessionaries  (-riz).  In  Bom.  law, 
one  to  whom  property  has  been  assigned  or 
conveyed;  a transferee,  assignee,  or  grantee. 

The  parties,  cedent  and  cessionary,  appeared  before  the 
magistrate ; the  cessionary,  taking  the  position  of  plain* 
tiff,  declared  the  thing  his  in  quiritary  right. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  690. 

cessmentt  (ses'ment),  n.  [<  cess2  + -mcnt.]  An 
assessment  or  tax. 

cessor1  (ses'or),  n.  [<  OF.  as  if  *cessour,  < L. 
cessator,  < cessare,  pp.  cessatus,  cease,  be  inac- 
tive : see  cess !,  cease.]  In  Eng.  law,  formerly, 
one  who  neglected  for  two  years  to  perform 
the  service  by  which  he  held  lands,  so  that  he 
incurred  the  danger  of  the  writ  of  cessavit. 
See  cessavit. 

cessor2t  (ses'or),  n.  [A  misspelling  of  *sessor, 
short  for  assessor:  see  cess2.]  An  assessor  or 
taxer. 

cess-pipe  (ses'pip),  n.  A pipe  for  carrying  off 
drainage  from  cesspools,  sinks,  or  drains, 
cesspit  (ses'pit),  n.  [<  cess  (in  cesspool)  + pit1.] 
Same  as  cesspool.  [Bare.] 

Of  the  deposit  of  such  refuse  in  cesspits  and  privy-pits. 

Premature  Death,  p.  88. 
cesspool  (ses'pol),  n.  [The  orig.  and  correct 
spelling  is  sesspool;  E.  dial,  suspool,  < E.  dial. 
suss,  soss,  a puddle,  hog-wash,  anything  foul  or 
muddy,  a dirty  mess  (<  Gael,  sos,  any  unseemly 
mixture  of  food,  a coarse  mess),  + E.  pool1.] 
1.  A sunk  chamber,  cistern,  or  well  in  a drain 
or  privy,  to  receive  the  sediment  or  filth. — 2. 
Figuratively,  any  foul  or  fetid  receptacle. 

The  cess-pool  of  agio,  now  in  a time  of  paper-money, 
works  with  a vivacity  unexampled,  unimagined. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  v.  1. 

cest  (sest),  n.  [<  L.  cestus,  a girdle : see  cestus1.] 
A lady’s  girdle,  Collins.  [Bare  and  poetical.] 


'lagrai 

Cestoid  Worm  with  only  one 
joint,  magnified. 

A,  head  and  neck;  B,  a 
segment  of  the  body  or  at- 
tached proglottis;  a,  rostel- 
lum ; b,  rostellar  spines,  as  of 
a taenia ; c,  c',  c",  spinose 
eversible  proboscis,  as  of  Te~ 
trarhynchus ; d,  sucker  or 
bothrium ; e,  ganglion ; /,  e, 
lateral  and  circular  water- 
vessels;  h,  ramifications,  and 
k,  an  astomosi  ng  tru  nk  of  th  ese 
vessels;  t,  contractile  vacu- 
ole ; l,  genital  vestibule  ; m, 
penis  and  vas  deferens;  n, 
vagina;  o,  common  cavity 
and  interior  seminal  vesicle ; 
ovary ; q,  uterus ; r,  vitel- 
duct 


■f  * ? 

lari; 


larian  duct. 
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cesti,  n.  Plural  of  cestus1. 

Cestidse  (ses'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cestum  4- 
-iclce.']  A family  of  ctenophorans,  constituting 
tlie  order  Tceniata,  of  which  Cestum  is  the  typi- 
cal and  only  genns.  See  cut  under  Cestum. 
Cestoda  (ses-to'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  var.  of  Ces - 
toidea,  q.  v.]  Same  as  Cestoidea. 
cestode  (ses'tod),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  cestoid. 
cestoid  (ses'toid),  a.  and  n.  I .a.  1.  In  general, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cestoidea  ; being  or  re- 
sembling a tapeworm ; tseniate. — 2.  More  par- 
ticularly, applied  to  the  adult  in  distinction  from 
the  cystic  state  of  a tsenia, 
not  cysticercoid  nor  hy- 
datid, as  a tapeworm. 

The  tape-worms  are  rarely 
met  with  in  both  the  cystic  and 
cestoid  conditions  in  the  same 
animal. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  186. 
Also  cestoideous. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Ces- 
toidca.  Also  called  cestoi- 
irdean. 

Cestoidea  (ses-toi'de-a), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  as’  if 
*KEGTozLdf]g.  < k£gt6q , a gir- 
dle, + cloog,  form.]  An 
order  of  platyhelminths 
or  flatworms,  having  no 
intestinal  cavity ; the 
tapeworms ; Tceniata  or 
Agastrece.  They  are  inter- 
nal parasites,  without  diges- 
tive or  blood-vascular  systems, 
hermaphrodite,  mostly  of  an 
elongated  and  flattened  form, 
like  a piece  of  tape,  and  with 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body, 
or  head,  provided  with  hooks, 
suckers,  spines,  or  other  arma- 
ture for  adhering.  In  the  typ- 
ical forms  the  animal  is  seg- 
mented, and  in  the  tapeworm 
Tcenia  solium  there  may  be 
as  many  as  800  joints ; but  the 
head  alone  is  the  true  animal, 
the  joints  or  proglottides  being  merely  hermaphroditic  re- 
productive organs  budded  from  the  head.  The  embryo  is 
called  a proscolex,  and  at  a later  stage  a scolex;  in  the 
encysted  state  the  animals  are  known  as  hydatids.  The 
chain  of  reproductive  segments  is  the  strobila.  There  are 
several  families  of  cestoids,  as  the  Toeniidce,  Dibothriidce, 
Diphyllidce,  Tetraphyllidce,  Tetrarhynchidce,  and  Caryo- 
phyllceidce.  Also  called  Cestoda. 

cestoidean  (ses-toi'de-an),  n.  Same  as  cestoid. 
cestoideous  (ses-toi'd’e-us),  a.  Same  as  cestoid. 
cestont,  n.  [<  OF.  ceston,  < L.  cestus,  a girdle: 
see  cestus1.]  Same  as  cestus1,  1. 

The  Paphian  queen 
(The  flood  Eurotas  passing)  laid  aside 
Her  glass,  her  ceston,  and  her  amorous  graces. 

Chapman,  Csesar  and  Pompey,  ii.  1. 
This,  this  that  beauteous  ceston  is 
Of  lovers’  many-coloured  bliss. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

cestra,  n.  Plural  of  cestrum2. 

Cestraciidae  (ses-tra-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cestracion  + -idee.]  " A family  of  sharks:  same 
as  Cestraciontidce  and  Heterodontidai. 
Cestracion  (ses-tra ' si-on),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier, 
1817,  from  Klein,  1742),  < Gr.  searpa,  a weapon.] 
1.  A generic  name  originally  employed  for 
the  hammer-headed  sharks : synonymous  with 
Sphyrna.  Klein,  1742. — 2.  A generic  name  of 
the  Port  Jackson  sharks,  giving  name  to  the 
family  Cestraciontidce : synonymous  with  Hete- 
rodontus. 

cestraciont  (ses-tra'si-ont),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Cestraciontidce. 

II.  n.  A shark  of  the  family  Cestraciontidce. 
Sir  J.  Bichardson. 

Cestraciontes  (ses-tra-si-on'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
iff.  of  Cestracion{t-).]  Same  as  Cestradontidw. 
Agassiz,  1833. 

Cestracion tid®  (ses-tra-si-on'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cestracion(t-)  + Adce.]  In  Gunther’s 
system  of  classification,  a family  of  Selachoidei, 
having  an  anal  fin  and  two  dorsal  fins,  of 
which  the  first  is  opposite  the  space  between 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  and  the  second 
opposite  that  between  the  ventral  and  anal 
fins.  The  nasal  and  buccal  cavities  are  confluent ; the 
teeth  are  of  several  kinds,  the  molars  being  arranged  in 
oblique  rows  which  vary  in  form  and  character,  and  form 
the  basis  of  the  division  into  genera ; there  is  no  nictitat- 
ing membrane.  It  contains  the  Port  Jackson  sharks.  See 
shark.  Also  called  Heterodontidai. 

cestraphoran  (ses-traf 'o-ran),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Cestraphori ; cestraciont. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Cestraphori ; a ces- 
traciont. 

Cestraphori  (ses-traf 'o-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (E. 
Owen,  1866),  < Gr.  searpa,  a weapon,  + -^>6pog, 


cestus 

< i pipeiv  = E.  bear1.]  A group  of  selachians, 
including  the  living  Cestraciontidce  and  sundry 
fossil  sharks,  such  as  those  whose  remains 
chiefly  furnish  the  fossils  known  as  ichthyo- 
dorulites.  In  Owen’s  system  the  group  was  defined  as  a 
suborder  of  Plagiostomi  having  obtuse  back  teeth  and 
spines  in  front  of  each  dorsal  fin.  [Not  in  use.] 

Cestrian  (ses'tri-an),  n.  [<  Cestria,  Latinized 
form  of  Chester : see  Chester.]  An  inhabitant 
of  Chester,  England. 

The  good  Cestrians  may  boast  of  their  walls,  without  a 
shadow  of  that  mental  reservation  on  grounds  of  modern 
ease  which  is  so  often  the  tax  paid  by  the  picturesque. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  8. 

cestront,  n.  A corrupt  form  of  cistern. 

Oestrum1  (ses'trum),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  tdorpov, 
betony.]  A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family 
Solanacese,  natives  of  tropical  America.  They 
have  funnel-shaped,  yellow,  fragrant  flowers,  and  a few 
species  are  common  in  conservatories. 

cestrum2  (ses'trum),  n. ; pi.  cestra  (-trji).  [L., 
also  cestron,  < Gr.  nearpov,  a graving-tool  used 
in  encaustic  painting,  < sevrelv,  prick,  puncture : 
see  cestus1.)  An  implement  formerly  used  in 
encaustic  painting.  It  was  of  metal  and  of  various 
forms.  When  heated  and  passed  near  the  surface  of  the 
painting,  it  fused  the  wax  and  set  the  color. 

cestui,  cestuy  (ses'twi),  n.  [OF.,  he,  that  one, 
ult.  < L.  ccce,  lo,  ML.  *isti-huic,  dat.  of  *iste-hic, 

< L.  iste,  that  (man),  + hie,  this.]  He ; a person. 
Used  in  law  expressions  such  as  the  following : cestui  que 
trust,  the  person  who  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a trust, 
the  beneficiary ; cestui  que  use,  the  person  who  is  entitled 
to  a use  (see  use) ; cestui  que  vie,  the  person  for  whose 
life  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  may  he  held. 

Cestum  (ses'tum),  n.  [NL.  ,<  L.  cestus,  a girdle.] 
The  typical  and  only  genus  of  tceniate  cteno- 


Venus’s-girdle  ( Cestum  veneris ). 

phorans  constituting  the  family  Cestidce.  They 
have  a ribbon-like  body  without  oral  lobes,  and  two  ten 
tacles  near  the  mouth ; each  half  of  the  ctenophoral  sys- 
tem is  represented  by  four  very  long  canals.  Cestum  ve- 
neris, Venus’s-girdle,  the  common 
Mediterranean  species,  is  a gelati- 
nous ribbon-like  organism  several 
feet  long  and  about  two  inches 
across ; it  exhibits  phosphores- 
cence. Also  Cestus. 

cestus1  (ses'tns),  n. ; pi.  ces- 
ti (41).  [L. ; also  improp. 
written  cccstus;  < Gr.  neorfig, 
a girdle,  prop,  adj.,  stitched, 
embroidered  (sc.  lyag,  a 
strap,  girdle),  < sevreiv,  prick, 
stitch.]  1 . In  Gr.  and  Bom. 
antiq.,  a girdle  of  any  kind, 
whether  worn  by  men  or  by 
women;  particularly,  the 
Greek  girdle  for  confining 

the  tunic,  and  specifically  figured  amphora  found  at 

the  girdle  or  zone  of  Venus,  Per"B,a' 
which  was  said  to  he  decorated  with  every- 
thing that  could  awaken  love. 

Venus,  without  any  ornament  but  her  own  beauties,  not 
so  much  as  her  own  cestus.  Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  [NL.]  In  zobl. : (a)  A ctenophoran;  one  of 
the  Cestidce.  ( b ) [cap.]  Same  as  Cestum. 
cestus2,  csestus  (ses'tus),  n. ; pi.  cestus,  cccstus. 
[L.,  prop,  cccstus,  a boxer’s  glove,  < ccedere, 
strike.]  Among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 

a kind  of 
boxing-glove 
or  gauntlet, 
consisting  of 
stout  leather 
thongs  or 
straps,  often 
loaded  with 
lead  or  iron, 
fastened  on 
the  hands 
and  arms  of 

Various  forms  of  Cestus.  boxers  (call- 


cestus 

ed  cestuarii)  to  render  their  blows  more  effec- 
tive, At  first  the  cestus  was  worn  reaching  no  higher 


'vas  worn  reacmng  no  higher  me  cranium  ot  spermaceti  and  othe- 
than  the  wrist,  but  it  was  afterward  extended  to  the  el-  cetatp  isii'tat')  » [Y  cetlie'i  A - 1 '] 

bows,  was  more  heavily  weighted,  and  became,  particular-  . A-?  " L'  Cet^C>  + -atel-i 


ip  wilts  auerwaru  extenueu  to  tne  ei- 
bows,  was  more  heavily  weighted,  and  became,  particular- 
ly among  the  Romans,  a terrible  weapon. 

cestuy,  «.  See  cestui. 

cestvaen  (kest'va-en  or  -van),  n.  Same  as 
cist 2. 

cesura,  caesura  (sf-zu'ra),  n. ; pi.  cesuras,  ccesu- 
rai  (-raz,  -re).  [=  F.  cesure  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  cesu- 
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crystalline  matter  obtained  from  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  of  spermaceti  and  other  whales 

„ r / ./•  -—a  salt  of 


cetic  acid. 

cete1  (set),  H.  [<  L.  ccetus,  an  assembly,  gather- 
ing: see  coitus.-]  A company;  a number  to-  „ 
gether:  said  of  badgers.  Strutt,  Sports  and  cetomorphic 
Pastimes,  p.  80.  . mdr'fik)  a 

cete2t  (set),  ft.  [<  L.  cetus,  < G-r.  Kyrog.  a whale 
see  cetus,  and  cf.  Cete 3.]  A whale. 


Cetraria 

like  mammals,  including  the  Sirenia,  or  herbiv- 
orous cetaceans,  as  they  were  formerly  called 
(the  manatee,  halicore,  dugong,  etc.),  with  the 
Cete  or  Cetacea  proper, 
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in  pros.,  a division  made  in  a line  by  the  ter- 
mination of  a word,  especially  when  this  coin- 
cides with  a pause  in  delivery  or  recitation. 
Strictly,  cesura  is  the  division  made  by  the  termination 
of  a word  within  a foot,  the  division  occasioned  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  end  of  a word  with  the  end  of  a foot 
being  called  dieresis.  This  distinction  of  terms  is  not,  how- 
ever, generally  observed  in  treating  of  modern  poetry. 
A masculine  cesura  is  one  which  immediately  follows  a 
syllable  bearing  the  ictus  or  metrical  accent;  a feminine 
cesura  is  one  which  succeeds  a metrically  unaccented  syl- 
lable.  A cesura  is  called  trithemimeral,  penthemimeral 
°r  hephthemimeral,  according  as  it  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  foot.  In  the  dactylic  hex- 
aJ1Jker j 6 ces.ura  after  the  flr3fc  of  the  two  short  syllables 
of  the  dactyl  is  called  the  trochaic  cesura  or  cesura  after 
the  trochee  (of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  foot,  as  the  case 
may  be).  In  the  same  kind  of  verse  a division  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  foot  is  called  a bucolic  cesura , more  accu- 
rately a bucolic  dieresis.  In  the  following  examples  the 
18  !1?arhe(l  by  a dagger  (t),  the  dieresis  by  a parallel 
(II).  lhus,  in  the  lines  of  English  heroic  verse  (iambic  pen- 
t^POdy)  given  below  there  is  a dieresis  after  the  third  ’ 

of  the  first.  linA  nml  o nnsnm  in  „ „ ,1  11. 


as.  the  whales,  por- 
poises, dolphins,  etc. 

(se-to- 
,,  — [As  Ceto- 
morplia  + -ic.]  Formed 
like  a whale ; having 
cetacean  structure  or 
affinities;  oforpertain- 


V . . 7 L ig,  At.  Wole- 1 V /7  L ' \ vaa, 

ra  = D.  caesuur  = G.  casur  = Dan.  ccesur,  < L.  see  cetusj  aJPd  cf-  Cete3.]  A wh: 
ccesura,  lit.  a cutting,  < ccedere,  pp.  ccesus , cut.]  Cete®  (se'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ktjtt],  uncontr. 

In pros.,  a division  made  in  a line  bv  the  ter-  KrlTm,  pi.  of  kt)toi ;,  any  sea-monster  or  large  fish,  ammties;  oforpertain- 

particularly  a whale:  see  cetus,  and  cf.  cete2,  *ing  to  the  Cetomorpha. 
Cetacea.]  1.  An  order  of  monodelphian  Mam-  Cetonia  (se-to'ni-a),  n. 
maha,  superorder  EducaUha,  containing  the  [NL  ] A genus  of  la 
true  cetaceans  as  whales,  dolphins,  etc.  it  mellicom  beetles,  re- 
fs naturally  divisible  into  three  suborders:  the  Zeuglo-  fPrred  the  ‘iZ.  -JZ 
dontes,  mostly  extinct ; the  Denticete,  or  toothed  cetaceans,  Ieirea  t0  Scalable- 

as  the  snerm  whnloo  3 a,.  ’ 


as  the  sperm  whales,  dolphins,  and  porpoises;  and  the 
Mysticete,  or  whalebone  whales.  The  genera  and  species 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  arranged  under  10  families. 
Lhe  tete  are  characterized  by  having  the  pelvis  and  hind 
limbs  more  or  less  completely  atrophied ; a fish-like  body 
specialized  for  aquatic  progression,  and  ending  in  a hori- 
zontal tail  or  flukes ; short  fore  limbs  like  fins  or  flippers, 
one  at  least  of  the  digits  having  more  than  3 phalanges ; 
the  neck  usually  short ; and  a greater  or  less  number  of  the 
cervical  vertebra  ankylosed  together.  The  dentition  is 
monophyodont,  and  the  teeth  are  conic  or  compressed 
when  present.  Also  Ceta,  Cetacea. 

2.  In  some  systems  of  zoological  classification, 
a suborder  of  Cetomorpha.  Also  Ceta. 


Rose-beetle  ( Cetonia  aurata). 
Vertical  line  shows  natural  size. 

C.  aurata  is  the 


pen-  vttbou  to  l 

6 V S'"  wici'c  ia  » mertjsis  auer  me  tmra  foot  cetene  (se  ten),  n.  [For  cetvlene  < cetyl  4-  -pup  1 Cetoniadrr 
2?  fourth  and  third  feet  A colorless,  oily,  liquid  hyCcarbon  CjX  OlfiS 

obt.fl.inftd  from  rvot-irlio  o 1 nli /vl  A aaAs,  _L 
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ot  the  second  and  third  lines  respectively, 

BSfore  I the  hills  | appear'd,  ||  Or  foun  I tain  flow'd, 

1 I ®^r  I n&l  Wis  | dOm  t didst  I converse, 
Wisdom  | thy  sis  | t«r,  t and  | with  her  | didst  I play. 


This  is  thS  | forget  prf  | mev&l.  tThg  | murmuring  I pines 
and  the  | hemlocks.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  Int. 
An  example  of  the  bucolic  cesura  (dieresis)  combined  (as 
is  frequent)  with  the  penthemimeral  is  : 

We  our  J country  | fly,  f thou,  | Tit^rfls,  ||  stretched  In  thS 
| shadow.  Longfellow,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Eclogue,  i. 

The  hephthemimeral  is  generally  preceded  by  a trithe- 
mimeral as  secondary  cesura : as, 

Bearded  with  | moss,  t and  In  | garments  | green,  f Indls- 
I tinct  In  the  | twilight.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  Int. 

cesural,  csesural  (sf-zu'ral),  a.  L % 
caesura,  + -al,~\  Pertaining  to  or  constitutin 
a cesura. 

It  is  but  a ccesural  pause,  and  anon  the  curtain  lifts. 

D.  O.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days. 

cesuret,  ft.  [Cf.  F . cesure,  cutting,  section,  now 
cesure,  cesura,  < L.  ccesura:  see  cesura.]  Same 
as  cesura. 

Vulgar  languages  that  want 
Words,  and  sweetness,  and  be  scant 
Of  true  measure, 

Tyrant  rhyme  hath  so  abused, 

That  they  long  since  have  refused 
Other  cesure. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xlviii. 


idee,  and  made  type  of  a 
subfamily  Cetoniince,  or 
furnishing  the  name  of 
a distinct  family  Cetoniidce. 
rose-beetle  or  rose-chafer, 
cetonian  (sf-to'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cetonia  + 
-an.]  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  Cetoniince. 

II.  n.  A scarabseoid  beetle  of  the  subfamily 
Cetoniince. 

Cetoniidae  (se-to-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ce- 
tonia + -idee.]  The  subfamily  Cetoniince  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a family.  Also  written 
Cetoniadce. 

- - - --- — -—  (se-to-ni-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ceto- 
*}la -ince.]  A subfamily  of  the  Scarabceidce, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cetonia;  a group  of  beau- 
tiful beetles,  the  floral  beetles,  living  among 
plants  and  flowers.  They  have  short  10-jointed  an- 
tennse,  the  last  three  joints  being  elongated  and  lamelli- 
^ othlnef  can  exceed  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors 
with  which  many  of  them  are  adorned.  The  typical  genus 
is  Letonia. 

The  sub-family  Cetoniimx  is  often  treated  as  a distinct 
family;  it  is  differentiated  chiefly  by  the  position  of  tho 

- , , uulicr  - mesothoracic  epimera.  Pascoe,  Zodl.  Class.,  p.  Uh 

paribus , abl.pl.  of  par,  equal:  see  par.]  Liter-  cetorhinid  (se-to-rin'id),  A selachian  of  the 
ally,  other  things  being  equal ; being  evenly  family  Cetorliinidce. 

matched  in  other  respects;  other  conditions  Cetorhinidfe  (se-to-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL  < 

eorresnonrlincr  • »=  — w. .-t,,.-  - i Cetorhinus  + -idee'.]  A family  of  anarthrous 

sharks,  represented  by  the  genus  Cetorhinus. 
lhe  teeth  are  excessively  small;  the  branchial  have  long 
fringes  ; the  five  branchial  apertures  are  extremely  cleft, 
almost  girdling  the  neck,  and  the  eyes  are  very  small 
, , The  ?nly  certain  species  is  the  basking-shark,  Cetorhinus 

■“•j  -*■  vx  euiinug  tu  iuo  w 1I81I0. — Cetic  3,cid  an  m-axvmus. 

Heintz'  very sraal1  cetorhinoid  (se-to-ri'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ceto- 

ty  in  the  saponification  of  spermaceti.  It  crystallizes  in  rkinus  + -oid  1 I a Of  or  1 ' ' ‘ 

nacreous  scales,  grouped  in  stars,  melting  at  53.5"  C.  tnrl  inilm  J ’ 

ceticide  (se'ti-sid),  m.  [<  L.  cetus,  a whale  (see  nTA  cetorhinid 
cetus),  + -cida,  a killer,  < ccedere,  kill.]  A whale-  . „TT  . „ 

killer.  Southey.  TRare.l  CetOThinus  (se-to-n  nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Krjroc, 
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obtained  from  cetylic  alcohol.  Also  called  °ce- 
tylene. 

. ner  i cuast  j piay.  CstGOScUirus,  u.  See  Cctiosaurus. 

Milton,  p.  L.,  vii.  8.  ceterach  (set'e-rak),  n.  [=  F.  cetSrac  = It.  ce- 
A cesura  occurs  in  the  fourth  foot  of  this  iambic  hexapody  tracca^  (.  ML . ceterah  = MGr.  Kirapan ; of  Eastern 
. , v , origin.]  The  scaly  fern  or  miltwaste,  Ceterach 

io  death  s | bOnum  | mlng  o | piiim  f as  I m^  on  I If  cure.  Ceterach , a native  of  Europe  and  western 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  630.  Asia. 

The  remaining  examples  show  different  cesuras  in  the  ceteriq  narihnQ  n . 

Oneofthemostusualisthepenthe- 

■Naug*l,t. bat  tr4  I ditihn  r8  | mains  1 61  thS  I beautifttl  I 
village  Of  j Grand-Pre.  Longfellow , Evangeline,  Int. 

The  trochaic  cesura  of  the  third  foot  is  also  very  frequent : 


, UUAACA  UUUU-HiUIlS 

corresponding,  etc. : as,  ceteris  paribus,  a large 
man  is  generally  stronger  than  a small  one. 
cetewalef,  n.  An  obsolete  name  of  zedoary. 
Chaucer. 

cetic  (se'tik),  a.  [<  L.  cetus , a whale  (see  cetus), 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  whale. 


1 w/.  UJJ.U  IV,  L V VCIV- 

:■  resembling  the  Ce- 


r<  cesura  killer-  ^ufhey._  [Rare.] 

nstitutin'?  cetine  (se'tin),  n.  [<  L.  cetus,  a whale 

s traitmi?  (gee  ce(us^  + _.n. 2)  4ne2j  The  (atty  e’rystalliz. 

able  matter  which  forms  the  essential  part  of 
spermaceti. 

cetin-elaic  (se^tin-e-la'ik),  a.  Derived  from 
cetin-elaine — Cetin-elaic  acid,  a fatty  acid  obtained 
irom  cetin-elame  by  saponification  with  an  alkali  It  re- 
sembles but  is  distinct  from  oleic  acid.  U.  S.  Disp. , p.  396. 

cetin-elaine  (se^tin-e-la'in),  n.  A fat  dissolved 
by  alcohol  from  spermaceti,  and  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution, 
cetiosaurian  (se//ti-o-sa/ri-an),  n.  [<  Cetiosau- 
rus.  Cf.  saurian.]  A member  of  the  genus 
Cetiosaurus. 


. . _ ' witusuurus. 

C?®,U„rii  ^iUrAf  IfX’F-  nk)’F4  [<  ces.ura>  e‘e-  Cetiosaurus,  Ceteosaurus  (se-'ti-,  seftc-d-; 

sura,  t -ic.  I Ur,  pertammer  t,r>.  or  r>7*<vlnAAfl  Dvr  ™ rxiT  / v n 1 


ms),  ft.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kt/reiog,  of  sea-monsters, 
monstrous  (<  nyrog,  a sea-monster,  a whale:  see 

/l  / O \ X „ If -1-1  A ' n . 


/ — — \~y  v st  * L>  voo  tv  I IV,  HC- 

sura,  + -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by 
cesura  or  pause. 

The  great  goal  before  the  poet  is  to  compel  the  listener 
to  expect  his  ccesunc  effects.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  262. 

Ceta  (se'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  prop.  Cete  or  Cetea 
< Gr.  Ktirm,  contr.  ktjttji  soe  Cete 3.]  Same  as 
Cete  3. 

Cetacea  (se-ta'se-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Blumen- 
bach,  1799),  neut.  pi.  of  cetaceus : see  cetace- 

ous.]  1.  Formerly,  the  systematic  name  of  ani-  vezoenuus  -t-  -ulce.j  A family  of  cop 
mals  of  the  whale  kind  in  general,  including  ing  name  from  the  genus  Cetochilus 
the  siremans  or  herbivorous  cetaceans  and  the  Cetochilus  (se-to-kl'lus),  ft.  [NL  < Gr  kUtoc 

cetaceans  nroner!  aatno  » a. . ’ . ■ ' 


a whale,  + pivtj,  a shark  with  a rough  skin  used 
like  shagreen  for  polishing  wood,  etc.,  lit.  a 
file  or  rasp.]  The  typical  genus  of  sharks  of 
the  family  Cetorliinidce,  containing  a species  of 
great  size,  approaching  a whale  in  dimensions, 
whence  the  name.  This  is  the  basking-shark, 
C.  maximus,  which  attains  a length  of  30  feet. 

See  cut  under  basking-shark. 

A fat  dissolved  cetotolite  (se-tot'o-lit), ».  [<  Gr.  icyroc,  a whale, 
+ ov f (git-),  an  ear,  + Mdog,  a stone.]  A name 
of  certain  fossil  cetaceous  ear-bones,  occurring 
in  such  profusion  in  the  Upper  Tertiary  forma- 
tion, as  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk,  England,  that 
superphosphate  of  potash  is  prepared  from 
them  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  used  as  ma- 
nure for  land.  The  ear-bones  are  the  tympanic  and  pe- 
trosal, a characteristic  and  very  durable  part  of  the  skull 
of  cetaceans,  readily  detached  from  the  rest. 


4aa*  «<='  -F-si;..  + 

OptiOpbilid  fsp  to  T.-il/i,ll  , , - . cetrarate,  a compound  of  cetraric  acid  with  ammonia, 

cetocmm  (se-to-kil  id),  re.  A crustacean  of  the  Cetraria  (se-tra'n-a),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  from 


family  Cetochiliclce. 

Cetochilidae  (se-to-kil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cetochilus  + -idee.]  A family  of  copepods,  tak- 


cetaceans  proper:  same  as  Cetomorpha.— 2. 
Same  as  Cete3,  1. 

cetacean  (se-ta/shian),  a.  and  ft.  [X  Cetacea  + 
-an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  whale,  or  to  the 
Cetacea. 

II.  ft.  An  animal  of  the  order  Cete;  a whale, 


a whale,  + x&k,  fodder,  forage.]  ' A genus  of 
eopepod  crustaceans,  typical  of  a family  Ceto- 
chilidce,  or  referred  to  a family  Calanidce:  so 
called  because  a species,  Cetochilus  septentrio - 
nalis,  forms  a principal  part  of  the  food  of 
whales. 


V*  VA1VI  XJXlVVj  } til  VV  IdctiCj  ft  uuuvo. 

s'io  Xth?- whale  Mnd— Herbivorous  ceta-  cetological  (se-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  cetoloqu  + 

ceUceous  V^  tl'Thinsl  O r «,  « -ical:  see  logical]  PertaiAing  tocetolo^ 

cetaceous  cs?  ta  Bhms)  a . [=  Sp.  cetdceo  = cetologist  (se-tol'o-iist),  «.  [<  cetologg  + -ist.] 
rg.  it.  cetaceo,  < NL.  cetaceus,  < L.  cetus,  < Gr.  One  versed  m eetoloav.  J 

E’8,?1,6  5 , see  cete2  and  cete.]  Pertain-  cetology  (se-tol'o-ii),  n.  [<Gr . «5roc  a whale  + 
whale  khTdWhale’  belonglllg  t0  the  Cetaeea  or  -Xoyiaff Aeyeiv  speak:  s ee-ology.]  Thedescrip- 
cetaceum  (se-ta'se-um),  ».  [NL.,  neut.  of  ceta-  Cetomor^ 

ceus^  see  cetaceous.]  An  oily,  semi-transparent  ttyrog,  a wLle,  + p6p<py,  f orii.’]  A series  of  whale- 


aT T — • r ^ xrurn 

the  shape  of  the  apothecia),  < L.  cetra,  better 
ccetra,  a short  Spanish  shield,  prob.  of  Hispanic 
origin.]  A genus  of 
lichens,  related  to 
Lecidea.  They  have  a 
rigid,  erect,  and  branch- 
ing brown  thallus,  with 
lateral  apothecia.  The 
best-known  species  is  C. 
Islandica,  or  Iceland 
moss,  which  is  abundant 
in  high  northern  latitudes 
and  found  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  has 
a slightly  bitter  taste,  and 
when  wet  becomes  soft 
and  mucilaginous.  Boil- 
ing water  extracts  a large 
proportion  of  lichenin  or 
lichen-starch,  which  is  a 
T , modification  of  cellulose. 

Iceland  moss  had  repute  formerly  as  a remedy  in  pulmo- 
nary complaints,  and  is  still  used  as  a mild  mucilaginous 
tonic  and  as  a nutritious  article  of  diet. 


Cetraria. 


cetrariseform 

cetrariaform  (se-tra'ri-e-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Ce- 
traria + L.  forma,  shape.]  Like  plants  of  the 
genus  Cetraria.  Also  cetrarioicl. 

cetraric  (se-trar'ik),  a.  [<  Cetraria  + -ic.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Cetraria; 
existing  in  or  derived  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Cetraria,  as  Iceland  moss,  C.  Islandiea — Ce- 
traric acid,  a crystallizable  acid  constituting  the  bitter 
principle  of  the  lichen  Cetraria.  Lindsay. 

cetrarin,  cetrarine  (se-tra'rin),  n.  [<  Cetraria 
+ -in'2,  -ine2.]  A vegetable  substance  extract- 
ed by  alcohol  from  several  lichens,  as  Cetraria 
Islandiea  (Iceland  moss)  and  Stictapulmonacea. 
It  forms  a fine  white  powder,  very  bitter  to  the 
taste. 

cetrarioid  (se-tra'ri-oid),  a.  [<  Cetraria  + -oid.\ 
Same  as  cetfariceform. 

Cettia  (set'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte,  1838),  < 
Cetti,  a proper  name.]  One  of  the  most  remark- 


Bush-vvarbler  ( Cettia  cetti). 


able  and  anomalous  genera  of  passerine  birds, 
having  only  ten  rectrices.  There  are  about  10  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  species,  the  best-known  of  which  is  Cet- 
tia cetti,  or  Cetti’s  bush-warbler,  found  in  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Also  called  Horeites,  IIo- 
rornis,  Neornis,  Herbivnx,  and  Urosphena. 
cetUS  (se'tus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  nyroc,  any  sea-mon- 
ster or  large  fish,  especially  a whale;  as  a con- 
stellation, the  Whale.  Hence  cete 2,  Cete3,  Ce- 
tacea, eta.']  1.  A whale. — 2.  [cap.]  A south- 
ern constellation,  the  Whale,  west  of  Orion. 


The  Constellation  Cetus. — From  Ptolemy’s  description. 


It  was  anciently  pictured  as  some  kind  of  ma- 
rine animal,  possibly  a seal. — 3.  [cap.]  [NL.] 
A genus  of  whales.  Brisson,  1756. 
cetyl,  cetyle  (se'til),  n.  [<  L.  cetus,  a whale  (see 
cetus),  + -yl.]  An  alcoholic  radical  (CJ0H33) 
supposed  to  exist  in  a series  of  compounds  ob- 
tained from  spermaceti  and  beeswax, 
cetylene  (se'ti-len),  n.  Same  as  cetene. 
cetylic  (se-til'ik),  a.  [<  cetyl  + -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  cetyl:  as,  cetylic  alcohol. 
Geutliorhynchus  (su-tho-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  ir- 
reg.  < G-r.  ttevduv,  hide,  bury  (= E.  hide !),  + piryxos, 
snout.]  A genus  of  rliynchophorous  beetles,  of 
the  family  Curculionidw  or  weevils.  The  larva  are 
very  destructive  to  the  turnip.  C.  assimilis  is  the  turnip- 
seed  weevil ; C.  contractus,  the  charlock  weevil ; C.  pleu- 
rostigma,  the  turnip-gall  weevil.  Also  Ceutorhynchus. 

cevadic  (se-vad'ik),  a.  [Abbr.  form  of  ceva- 
dillic, q.  v.]  1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  ceva- 
dilla. — 2.  Existing  in  or  derived  from  ceva- 
dilla : as,  cevadic  acid — Cevadic  acid,  a volatile 
fatty  acid  obtained  from  Schcenocaulon  officinale  (Vera- 
trum  Sabadilla).  It  appears  in  needle-like  crystals.  Also 
called  cevadillic  acid  and  methylcrotonic  acid. 

cevadilla,  cebadilla  (sev-,  seb-a-dil'a),  n.  [= 

P.  cevadille,  < Sp.  cevadilla,  usually  cebadilla , = 
Pg.  cevadilha  (NL.  sabadilla),  cevadilla,  dim.  of 
Sp.  cevada,  usually  cebada,  = Pg.  cevada  = Cat. 
civada  = Pr.  civada,  barley ; < Pg.  cevar  = Sp. 
cebar,  feed,  < L.  cibare,  feed,  < cibus,  food.]  The 
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seeds  of  Schoenocaulon  officinale,  a bulbous  lilia- 
ceous plant  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  with 
long  grass-like  leaves.  The  seeds  have  a hitter  acrid 
taste,  are  poisonous  to  dogs  and  cats,  and  have  been  used 
as  a remedy  in  various  complaints.  They  are  now  chiefly 
used  as  a source  of  veratrin.  Also  sabadilla. 
cevadillic  (sev-a-dil'ik),  a.  [<  cevadilla  + -ic.] 
Samp  as  cevadic. 

cevadillin,  cevadilline  (sev-a-dil'in),  n.  [<  cev- 
adilla + -in'2,  -ine2.]  An  uncrystallizable  alka- 
loid (C34H53NO8)  obtained  from  cevadilla. 
cevadin,  cevadine  (sev'a-din),  n.  [As  cevadUc) 
+ -in2,  -ine2.]  A crystallizable  alkaloid  (C32 
H49NO9)  obtained  from  cevadilla. 

Ceva’s  theorem.  See  theorem. 
cevin,  cevine  (se'vin),  n.  [<  cev(adin)  + -in2, 
-ine2.]  A decomposition  product  (C27H43N08) 
of  cevadin. 

ceylanite  (se-lan'It),  n.  [F.,  = E.  ceylonite.] 
See  ceylonite. 

Ceylonese  (se-lon-es'  or  -ez'),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cey- 
lon, otherwise  written  Zeylan,  P.  Ceylan,  etc.,  + 
-ese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Ceylon,  a large 
island  lying  to  the  south  of  Hindustan,  now  a 
colony  of  Great  Britain. 

II.  n.  sing,  and  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Ceylon ; specifically,  a member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  native  race  of  Ceylon.  See 
Singhalese. 

Also  Cingalese,  Singhalese,  and  Sinhalese. 
ceylonite  (se-lon'it),  n.  [<  Ceylon  + -ite2.]  A 
dark-colored  ferruginous  variety  of  spinel  from 
Ceylon.  Also  candite,  ceylanite,  zeylanite. 
Ceylon  moss,  stone,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
Ceyx  (se'iks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  also  /cafoyf, 
naraf,  /ajf,  a sea-bird,  perhaps  the  tern  or  gan- 
net.  Cf.  Cecomorplue.]  In  ornith.,  a genus  of 


Ceyx  melanura. 

kingfishers,  of  the  family  Alcedinidce  and  sub- 
family Dacelonince,  characterized  by  having  only 
three  developed  toes.  The  type  is  C.  tridactyla . 
There  are  several  species  in  India  and  the  East 
^Indies. 

cf.  [Contr.  of  L.  confer,  impv.  of  conferre,  com- 
pare, collate:  see  confer,  collate.]  A contrac- 
+tion  of  the  Latin  confer,  compare. 

C.  Cr.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  commissary-gen- 
eral, and  (6)  of  consul-general. 

C.  g.  S.  The  usual  abbreviation  of  centimeter- 
gram-second  (which  see,  under  centimeter) : as, 
the  c.  g.  s.  system  of  physical  units, 
ch.  [(1)  < ME.  ch  initial,  ch,  cell,  later  tch,  medial 
(in  earlier  ME.  never  final,  being  in  its  origin 
due  to  a following  e or  i),  < AS.  c (orig.  or  in- 
flexive),  followed  by  vowel  e {as,  ea,  ed),  i,  or  y, 
the  c in  such  case  being  usually  pron.  as  a pala- 
talized k,  as  in  ceaster,  E.  Chester,  cist,  E.  chest, 
did,  E.  child,  xvicce,  E.  witch, _ hwylc  ( hwylce ),  E. 
which,  etc.  (2)  < ME.  ch  initial,  ch,  rarely  cell 
(or  later  tch)  medial  (see  above),  < OP.  ch  (pron. 
as  mod.  E.  ch,  i.  e.,tsh,  but  iu  mod.  P.  simply 
sh:  see  below),  < L.  c,  under  conditions  like 
those  mentioned  above.  (3)  < mod.  P.  ch,  pron. 
sh.  (4)  < L. , etc.,  ch,  < Gr.  x , an  aspirated  form 
of  k,  L.  c,  whence  the  L.  spelling  ch.  (5)  Sc., 
var.  ah,  repr.  ME.  gli,  h,  g,  AS.  h,  etc.,  or  Gael, 
or  other  forms  of  this  palatal  sound,  like  G.  ch, 
aspirated  form  of  orig.  c or  lc,  as  in  G.  kraehen 
= AS.  ceardan,  E.  craclc,  etc.  (6)  In  Skt.  Hind., 
etc.,  see  def.]  A common  English  digraph,  of 
various  origin  and  pronunciation,  in  native 
English  words  it  is  always  pronounced  tsh,  being  a com- 
pound sound  consisting  of  a t produced  at  the  s/i-point, 
followed  by  an  sh  in  intimate  union,  so  that  the  sound  is 
commonly  regarded  as  one,  and  is  in  many  languages,  as 
in  Sanskrit,  Hindustani,  Russian,  etc.,  provided  with  a 
simple  character.  In  Spanish  it  is  denoted  by  ch  as  in 
English,  but  the  symbol  is  regarded  and  named  (che,  pro- 
nounced cha)  as  a single  character  in  separate  alphabeti- 
cal place.  Ch—  tsh  is  the  surd  correlate  of  j = dzh.  (See  j.) 
The  digraph  ch  occurs — (1)  in  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  ori- 
gin, being  in  such  words  usually  initial,  as  in  child,  choose, 


chack 

chest , etc.,  but  sometimes  final,  as  in  each,  such , which,  but 
then  usually  in  the  combination  tch  (see  tch) ; (2)  in  words 
of  old  French  origin,  as  in  chair,  change,  chase,  chamber, 
etc. ; (3)  in  words  of  modern  French  origin,  in  which  it  has 
the  modern  French  sound,  sh,  as  in  chaise,  champagne,  and 
in  some  of  older  French  origin,  with  original  cA-sound,  as- 
similated to  modern  sh,  as  in  champaign,  chivalry,  etc. ; 
(4)  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  representing  the  Greek  x,  as 
in  chorus,  chyle,  etc.,  being  in  older  words  of  this  origin  of- 
ten a modern  substitution  for  Middle  English,  Old  French, 
Middle  Latin,  etc.,  c or  k,  as  in  Christian,  chameleon,  chamo- 
mile, alchemy,  chirurgeon , etc. ; (5)  in  Scotch  words,  as  loch , 
in  which  the  ch  is  a guttural  spirant  or  fricative  uttered 
through  the  narrowed  throat,  like  the  German  ch  in  doch, 
ach,  etc. ; (6)  in  words  of  Sanskrit,  Hindustani,  etc.,  ori- 
gin, in  which  ch  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English.  So  in 
words  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  origin,  as  chinch,  chin- 
chilla, and  in  Russian  and  other  Slavic  words,  in  which 
the  spelling  tch,  tsh,  or  (as  in  German)  tsch  is  often  em- 
ployed for  the  single  original  Russian  or  Slavic  character. 
See  assibilation. 

ch.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  chapter,  and.  (6)  of 
i,  church. 

C.  H.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  court-house,  very 
common  in  the  southern  United  States,  and  as 
far  north  as  southern  Pennsylvania,  as  a part 
of  town-names : as,  Spottsyfvania  C.  H. ; and 
(6)  of  custom-house. 

cha  (cha),  n.  [Chinese  chi  a,  ts’a,  etc.,  tea:  see 
tea.]  The  Chinese  word  for  tea.—  ciia  sze,  a tea- 
expert  ; a tea-taster. 

chabasie  (kab'a-si),  n.  Same  as  chabazite. 
chabazite,  chabasite  (kab'a-zit,  -sit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
xaf)a&og,  one  of  twenty  species  of  stones  men- 
tioned in  the  poem  Hepi  liduv  ( ‘ ‘ About  stones  ”), 
ascribed  to  Orpheus  (Webster’s  Diet.).]  Amim 
eral  of  the  zeolite  group  which  occurs  in  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals  of  a white  or  flesh-red  color. 
It  is  a hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium. 

A reddish  variety  from  Nova  Scotia  is  called  acadialite; 
a yellowish  variety  from  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  has  been  called  haydenite. 

Chablis  (slia-ble'),  n.  A dry  white  French 
wine  of  excellent  quality,  taking  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Chablis,  near  Auxerre,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Yonne. 

chabouk,  chabuk  (cha'buk),  n.  [Also  written 
chatvbucky  repr.  Pers.  and  Urdu  chabuk , a 
whip.]  A horsewhip : often  used  in  the  East 
for  inflicting  corporal  punishment. 

Drag  forward  that  Fakir,  and  cut  his  robe  into  tatters 
on  his  back  with  your  chabouk. 

Scott,  Surgeon’s  Daughter,  xiv. 

Chaca  (ka'ka),  n.  [NL.,  from  native  E.  Ind. 
name.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Chacidce. — 2.  [ l . c.]  A fish  of  this  genus.  Also 
chaka. 

chacef,  v.  and  n . A former  spelling  of  chase. 
chachalaca  (cha-cha-la'ka),  n.  [Nahuatl  cha- 
chalaca.]  The  Texan  guan,  Ortalis  vetula 
maccalli;  a gallinaceous  bird  of  the  family  Cra- 
cidce  and  subfamily  Pcnelopince,  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  23  inches  long  and  26  in  extent  of  wings,  of  a dark- 
olive  color,  brightening  to  lustrous  green  on  the  tail,  and 
changing  to  plumbeous  on  the  head  ; the  lower  parts  are 
of  a dingy,  undefinable  color.  It  is  easily  domesticated, 
and  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  as  a game-fowl.  It  in- 
habits the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  thence  southward. 
The  name  is  variously  spelled,  the  orthography  here  given 
being  the  usual  one. 

chacid  (ka'sid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Chacidce. 
Chacidse  (ka'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chaca  4- 
-idee.  ] A family  of  nematognathous  fishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Chaca.  The  head  and  front  of  the 
body  are  much  depressed  ; the  true  dorsal  fin  is  short  and 
anterior ; the  adipose  is  replaced  by  a rayed  dorsal,  which 
is  confluent  with  the  caudal ; the  true  anal  is  short,  and 
there  is  a second  anal  corresponding  to  the  second  dorsal 
and  also  confluent  with  the  caudal ; each  pectoral  fin  has 
a strong  spine,  and  the  ventrals  are  moderately  far  back. 
The  family  is  represented  by  an  Indian  fresh- water  fish, 
Chaca  lophioides.  By  most  ichthyologists  the  species  is  re- 
ferred to  the  family  Siluridce,  and  variously  regarded  as 
representative  of  a subfamily  ( Chacince ),  a group  ( Chacina ), 
or  a cohort  ( Chacini ). 

Cbacina  (ka-si'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chaca  + 
-ina2.]  In  ’Gunther's  system  of  classification, 
a group  of  Siluridce  liomalopterce,  having  the 
gill-membranes  confluent  with  the  skin  of  the 
broad  isthmus,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
former  with  a strong  spine,  the  posterior  and 
the  anal  united  with  the  caudal,  and  the  ven- 
trals six-rayed.  The  group  is  the  same  as  the 
family  Chacidce. 

Chacinse  (ka-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chaca  + 
-ince.]  The  Chaddas  considered  as  a subfamily 
of  Siluridce : same  as  Chacidce. 

Chacini  (ka-si'ni),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Chaca  + -ini.] 
In  Bleeker’s  system  of  classification,  a cohort 
of  the  family  Siluridce : same  as  Chacidce. 
chack1  (ehak),  v.  t.  [Sc.;  cf.  chock3,  chuck3,  and 
check 1,  v.]  1 . To  bruise,  nip,  or  pinch  by  jamming 
or  squeezing  accidentally:  as,  to  chack  one’s 
finger  in  shutting  a door. — 2,  To  cut  by  a sud- 


chack 

d©n  stroke. — 3.  To  take  hold  of  suddenly. — 4. 
In  the  manege,  to  jerk  or  toss  (the  head),  as  a 
horse,  in  order  to  slacken  the  strain  of  the  bridle, 
chack-  (ehak),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A slight 
repast ; luncheon ; a snack : as,  “ a chack  of  din- 
ner,” Calf.  Also  check,  chatt.  [Scotch.] -Fam- 
ily chack,  a family  dinner ; a dinner  or  luncheon  en  fa- 
mule,  or  without  special  preparation  or  formality. 

He  seasoned  this  dismission  by  a kind  and  hospitable  in- 
vitation, “ to  come  back  and  take  part  o’  his  family -chack 
at  ane  preceesely."  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxiv. 

chack3,  chacker,  chack-bird  (chak,  chak'er, 
chak'berd),  n.  [Sc.  chack , also  check , and  comp. 
stane-chacker,  -checker,  the  wheatear,  also  the 
stonechat ; var.  of  chafo.)  Local  British  names 
of  the  wheatear,  Saxicola  omanthe.  Montagu. 
chack4  (chak),  n.  and  v.  A Scotch  form  of  check. 
chackle  (chak'l),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  chuckled, 
ppr.  chackling.  [Var.  of  chatter;  cf.  chackl, 
cha fi.]  To  chatter.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chackstone(chak'ston),  n.  Ajaekstone.  [Eng.] 
chacrna  (chak'ma),  n.  The  Hottentot  name  of 
a South  African  baboon,  Cynocephalus  porcarius. 
chaco  (chak'o),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  The  native  name 
of  an  unctuous  earth  found  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
which  is  made  into  pats  and  eaten  with  choco- 
late. 

chaconne,  chacone  (sha-kon',  -kon'),  n.  [<  p, 
chaconne  = It.  ciaconna , < Sp.  chacona,  a dance, 
an  air.]  1.  An  old  dance  or  saraband,  proba- 
bly of  Moorish  or  Spanish  origin. — 2.  A mu- 
sical composition  in  the  movement  of  such  a 
dance,  in  slow  tempo,  usually  in  triple  rhythm, 
and  properly  consisting  of  a series  of  varia- 
tions upon  a ground-bass  of  eight  bars’  length. 
It  closely  resembles  the  passacaglia. 
chacuru  (cha-ko'ro),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  The  na- 
tive name  of  Bucco  chacuru,  a South  American 
barbet  or  puff-bird,  barred  above  with  brown 
and  black,  having  two  black  stripes  on  each  side 
of  the  head  and  a very  stout  red  beak. 

-had1  (chad),  n.  If.  An  obsolete  form  of  shad. 
—2.  The  name  in  Cornwall,  England,  of  the 
young  of  the  common  sea-bream,  Pagellus  cen- 
trodontus. 

chad2  (chad),  n.  [Compare  chat*.)  1.  Gravel; 
small  stones  whichform  the  bed  of  ariver.  E.  D. 
D.—2.  Dry,  husky  fragments  found  among  food. 
[Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses,  usually  in  plural.] 
chadam  (chad'am),  u . [E.  Ind.]  An  imagi- 

nary money  of  account  in  some  parts  of  Asia, 
representing  25  cowries,  or  mills.  Simmonds. 
chadar,  n.  See  chudder. 

chaddy  (chad'i),  a.  [ chad 2,  n.,  -f  -y3.)  Made  of 
imperfectly  sifted  meal : said  of  bread.  [Prov.] 
chadlock  (chad'lok),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of 
charlock. 

chad-penny  (chad 'penri),  n.  A contribution 
made  at  Whitsunday  to  aid  in  keeping  in  repair 
Lichfield  cathedral,  England,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Chad.  [Local,  Eng.] 
chaenichthyid  (ke-nik'thi-id),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Chcenichthyidce. 

Chaenichthyidae  (ke-nik-thi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL. 

Chcenichthys  4-  -idee.)  A family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Clmnich- 
thys,  and  including  those  Notothenoidea  which 
have  the  snout  produced  and  spatuliform,  the 
body  mostly  naked,  and  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first 
of  which  is  short  and  the  second  long.  The 
few  species  known  are  confined  to  the  antarctic 
seas. 

Chaenichthys  (ke-nik'this),  ».  [NL.,  irreg.  < 
Gr.  xatvew,  gape,  + lx9v ?,  fish.]  A genus  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Chamichthyidce. 

chaenopsid  (ke-nop'sid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Chcenopsidce. 

Chaenopsidae  (ke-nop'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chamopsis  4-  -idee.)  A family  of  blennioid  fish- 
es, represented  by  the  genus  Chcenopsis.  The 
body  is  elongated,  compressed,  and  naked;  the  head  elon- 
gated  and  with  the  postocular  region  much  developed: 
the  oranchiostegal  membrane  conspicuous  externally  and 
free  from  the  throat ; the  dorsal  fin  long,  with  the  anterior 
rays  inarticulate  and  the  remainder  articulate ; and  the 
ventrals  a little  in  advance  of  the  pectorals  and  having 
two  or  three  rays.  The  only  known  species  is  the  Chce- 
nopsis ocellatus,  a rare  fish  of  the  Caribbean  sea. 

Chaenopsis  (ke-nop'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Gill,  1865), 
irreg  < Gr.  *airav,  yawn,  + dipt;,  look,  face.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Chcenopsidce. 
Chaerophyllum  (ke-ro-fil'um),  n.  [NL.,  in  L. 
chcerephylum  (usually  ccerefolium,  > nit.  E.  cher- 
vil), < Gr.  xatptyv) ttov,  chervil : see  chervil.')  A 
genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Apiacese,  con- 
sisting of  about  30  species,  natives  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  The  more  common  European 
species  are  popularly  called  chervil  (which  see). 
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chaeta  (ke'ta),  n. ; pi.  chceta!  (-te).  [NL.,  < Gr. 

XaATV,  long,  loose,  flowing  hair,  a horse’s  mane, 
etc.]  In  cool.,  a bristle;  a seta:  used  chiefly 
in  composition. 

Chaetetes  (ke-te’tez),  n.  [NL.,  K Gr.  xaLTV. 
1 j) ! ’’  HL . cheeta,  bristle).]  The  typical  genus 
of  fossil  corals  of  the  family  Chsetetidse.  Also 
Chsetites. 

Chaetetidas  (ke-tet'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chse- 
tetes  + -idse.)  A family  of  fossil  tabulate  cor- 
als occurring  m several  geological  formations, 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Cretaceous.  Also 
Chsetitidee. 

Chsetifera  (ke-tif'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  chsetiferus  : see  chsetiferous,  and  cf.  Chsetopli- 
ora1. ] An  ordinal  or  other  group  of  gephy- 
reans  which  have  chastse  or  sette.  They  are  char- 
actenzed  by  having  two  strong  ventral  bristles,  the  mouth 
at  the  base  of  the  proboscis,  and  the  anus  terminal.  The 
group  contains  the  families  Echiuridse  and  Bonelliidm,  and 
is  distinguished  from  Achseta.  Also  called  Armata. 

Chaetiferi  (ke-tif'e-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  chse- 
tiferus  : see  chsetiferous.)  Same  as  Chsetifera. 
chsetiferous  (ke-tif 'e-rus),  a.  [ < NL.  chsetiferus, 
< chaeta,  q.v.,  + 1L.ferre  = 'E.  bear1.  Cf.  clisetoph- 
orous.)  Bearing  chaatae  or  bristles;  setifer- 
ous  or  setigerous ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Chsetifera. 

Ohaetites  (ket'i-tez),  n.  Same  as  Chsetetes. 
Chaetitidae  (ke-tit'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Chsetet- 
idse. 

Chaetocercus  (ke-to-ser'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
xairv,  mane  (NL.  chceta,  bristle),  + mcpimq,  tail.] 
l.^A  genus  of  humming-birds.  G.  B.  Gray, 
1853. — 2.  A genus  or  subgenus  of  kangaroo- 
rats,  of  the  family  Basyuridce  and  subfamily 
Basyurinee  or  Phascologalince.  it  is  detached  from 
Phascologale  on  account  of  the  crested  compressed  tail  and 
the  lack  of  one  lower  premolar  tooth.  C.  cnsticauda  is 
the  type.  Krefft,  1866. 

Chaetoderma  (ke-to-dfer'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
xairy,  maue  (NL.  ch'asta,  bristle),  + dep/ta,  skin  ] 

1 . A genus  of  supposed  gephyrean  worms  hav- 
ing minute  calcified  spines  in  the  integument, 
whence  the  name : now  regarded  as  a genus  of 
gastropodous  mollusks,  and  made  the  type  of 
an  order  Ghcetodermata.  Loven,  1845. — 2.  [Used 
as  a plural.]  Same  as  Chcetodermata.  Lankes- 
ter,  Encyc.  Brit. 

Chaetodermata  (ke-to-der'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  Chcetoderma(t-').)  An  order  of  shell-less 
isoplenral  gastropods,  represented  by  the  genus 
Cluetoderma. 

Chaetodermatidae  (kerio-der-mat'i-do),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chcetoderma(t-)  4-  -idee.)  The  family 
of  gastropods  which  is  represented  by  the  ge- 
nus  Chaetoderma.  The  body  is  vermiform  and  sub- 
cylindncal,  with  a swelling  at  each  end,  the  anterior  oral 
and  the  posterior  anal ; the  intestine  has  a hepatic  sac  .; 
there  are  two  anal  branchiae;  and  there  is  a median 
strong,  cliitinous  pharyngeal  tooth,  corresponding  to  the 
>;»lula  of  typical  gastropods.  The  only  known  species  is 
the  Chcetodemna  nitidulum  of  the  European  seas. 

chaetodermatous  (ke-to-der'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
Clue toderma(t-)  + -ous.)  Having  a chtetiferous 
integument ; specifically,  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Chcetodermata. 
Chaetodipterus  (ke-to-dip'te-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Clueto(don)  + Gr.  diicfepoq,  two-finned : so  named 
because  it  was  considered  to  be  like  Chaitodon, 
but  distinguished  by  having  two  dorsal  fins.] 


Moonfish,  or  Porgy  ( CJuztodipterus faber). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 


A genus  of  chsetodontoid  fishes,  of  the  family 
Ephippiidce.  c.  faber  is  a species  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
ot  North  America,  locally  known  as  the  moonfish  and 
porgy  (but  very  different  from  the  porgy  of  New  York) 
C.  zonatus  is  a species  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Ohastodon  (ke’to-don),  n.  [NL.,  (.  Gr.  xniTTs, 
mane  (NL.  chceta,  bristle),  + odovg  ( odovr -)  = E. 
tooth.)  The  typical  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
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Chcetodontidce : so  named  from  the  slender  bris- 
tle-like character  of  the  teeth,  which  are  closely 
crowded  together.  To  it  have  been  referred  at  times 
not  only  all  the  Chcetodontidce,  but  some  other  forms  little 
related  to  it.  By  most  late  writers  it  is  restricted  to  such 
species  as  C.cajnstratus  and  C.  lunula. 

Ghaetodonidae  (ke-to-don/i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Chcetodontidce  as  used  by  former  writers.  Swain- 
son,  1839. 

chaetodont  (ke'to-dont),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Chcetodontoidea  or  Chcetodontidce. 
Sir  J.  Bichardson. 

II.  n.  Same  as  chcetodontid. 

chaetodontid  (ke-to-don'tid),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Chcetodontidce. 

Chaetodontidae  (ke-to-don'ti-d§),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Chcetodon(t-)  + -idee.)  A family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  or  spiny-finned  fishes,  typified  by  the 
genus  Chcetodon,  of  varying  limits  with  differ- 
ent writers.  By  former  writers  it  was  used  for  a group 
corresponding  to  that  called  by  many  ichthyologists  Squa- 


Chartodon  lunula. 


mipmnes.  By  late  ichthyologists  it  is  restricted  to  Chce- 
todontoidea, with  a single  entire  dorsal  fin,  branchial  aper- 
tures confluent  below,  and  the  post-temporal  bones  un- 
divided and  articulating  by  a single  process  with  the 
cranium.  It  includes  numerous  tropical  sea-fislies  of 
rather  small  or  moderate  size,  most  of  which  frequent 
coral  reefs.  They  are  generally  remarkable  for  the  con- 
trast and  beauty  of  their  colors. 

Chsetodontina  (ke'to-don-ti'na),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < 
ChcetodoH(t-)  + -inefi.)  In  Gunther’s  system  of 
classification,  the  first  group  of  Squamipinnes, 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  palatine  and 
vomerine  teeth : nearly  the  same  as  the  family 
Chcetodontidce  of  recent  authors, 
chsetodontoid  (ke-to-don’toid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Resembling  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Chcetodontoidea. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Chcetodontoidea. 
Chaetodontoidea  (ke'rio-don-toi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chcetodon(t-)  +’  -oidea.)  A superfam- 
ily of  chaetodont  fishes.  It  contains  several  fami- 
lies having  peculiarly  modified  vertebra  and  basioccipi- 
tal  bone,  vertically  extended  lamellar  upper  pharyngeal 
bones,  and  a much  compressed  body  with  its  integument 
encroaching  upon  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
chastognath’  ("ke'tog-nath),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Cheetognatha  ; chsetoguathous. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Cha-tognatha. 
Chaetognatha  (ke-tog'na-tha),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  chcetognathus  : see'  chcetognathous.) 
A group  of  transparent  animals  consisting  of 
the  family  Sagitticlm,  the  affinities  of  which  are 
still  undetermined.  They  resemble  the  nematoid 
worms  and  oligocluetous  annelids  in  structure,  while  their 
mode  of  development  is  peculiar,  presenting  some  points 
of  resemblance  to  that  of  brachiopods  and  echinoderms 
The  group  is  now  made  a separate  class  of  the  branch 
Vermes. 

diaetognathous  (ke-tog'na-thus),  a.  [<  NL. 
chcetognathus,  < Gr.  mane  (NL.  cJiceta, 

bristle),  + yvddoq,  jaw.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Cheetognatha. 
Chsetomium  (ke-to'mi-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr 
xalry,  mane  (NL.  chceta,  bristle).]  A genus  of 
ascomycetous  fungi  which  grow  upon  paper 
(sometimes  in  books),  straw,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, frequently  producing  red  or  yellow 
spots.  The  fructification  consists  of  superficially  borne 
perithecia,  clothed  with  hairs  or  minute  bristles  and  con- 
taming  asci  and  spores.  The  asci  are  very  delicate,  and 
are  easily  ruptured,  so  that  only  the  spores  are  com- 
monly  seen. 

Chaetonotus  (ke-to-no'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xairy, 
mane  (NL.  chceta,  bristle),  + vuroq,  the  back.] 

A genus  of  minute  aquatic  worm-like  animals 
of  uncertain  position,  referred  by  Ehrenberg 
to  the  rotifers,  by  Dujardin  to  the  infusori- 
ans ; and  they  are  placed  by  some  writers  with 
Ichthyidium  in  the  order  of  oligochtetous  an- 
nebds,  and  by  others  with  Ichthyidium  and 
some  related  genera  in  a separate  class  Gas- 
trotricha. 

Chaetophora1  (ke-tof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  chcetophorus : see  clicetophorous.)  In  cool., 
a division  of  annelids  including  those  which 
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move  by  means  of  setigerous  feet  or  parapodia, 
or  by  suctorial  disks,  as  tbe  oligochestous  and  po- 
lychtetous  forms  of  worms, 
and  the  suctorial  forms, 
or  leeches.  The  group  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the 
class  Annelida  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  term. 
Chaetophora2(ke-tof'o-ra), 
n.  [NL.,  fern.  sing,  of  clm- 
tophorus : see  chwtopho- 
rous .]  In  bet.,  the  princi- 
pal genus  of  the  Chcetopho- 
racew. 

Chaatophoracese  (ke-tof-o- 
ra'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,<Cft(r- 
topliora 2 + -acece.  ] A fam- 
ily of  filamentous  green 
fresh-water  or  rarely  ter- 
restrial algse,  belonging 
to  the  Clilorophycese,  and 
characterized  by  bristle- 
like tips  on  terminal  ap- 
pendages. Chcetophora  is 
the  principal  genus,  and  C. 
elegans  a common  species, 
chastophorous  (ke-tof'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  chwto- 
pliorus  (cf.  chceti/erous ),  < Gr.  xalry,  mane  (NL. 
elmta,  bristle),  + -fopog,  < ijiepetv  = E.  bear1.'] 
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Chcetophora  elegans.  In 
one  branch  a zoospore  is  be- 
ing produced  in  each  cell. 
(From  Le  Maout  and  De- 
caisne’s  “ Traite  g6n6ral  de 
Botanique.” ) 


- v J loides,  and Nepheecetes. 

Bearing  bristles ; setigerous  or  setilerous ; cnse  /.L  iw hi.  vi  A /lrn  _ til  ^ T>1  T1  ^ 


Chimney-swift  ( Chatura  pelagic  a). 

or  mucro.  There  are  many  species,  the  beat-known  of 
which  is  the  common  black  chimney-swift  of  the  United 
States,  Chattura  pelagica. 

2.  A genus  of  gastrotrichous  Nematorhyncha. — 

3.  A genus  of  dipterous  insects.  Macquart, 
1851. — 4.  A genus  of  protozoans. 

Chseturinse (ke-tu-rl'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Clmtura, 
1,  + -iim.]  A subfamily  of  non-passerine  fissi- 
rostral  birds,  of  the  family  Cypselidce  or  swifts ; 
the  spine-tailed  swifts,  differing  from  the  typi- 
cal swifts  or  Cypselinai  in  having  the  normal 
ratio  of  the  phalanges  (2,  3,  4,  5).  The  genera 
are  Clioetura,  Collocalia,  Dendrochelidon,  ~ 


Melancholy  Rose* 
ch  afer  (E  uphoria 
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ural size. 


tiferous ; specifically, 

Chcetophora. 

chaetopod  (ke'to-pod),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
pertaining  to  the  Clicetopoda . Also  clmtopodous. 

II.  ii.  An  annelid  or  worm  of  the  order  Clm- 
topoda. 

Chaetopoda  (ke-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xalry,  mane  (ISfL.  ch'osta,  bristle),  + noug  (iroS-) 
= E .foot.]  1.  In  some  systems  of  zoological 
classification,  a prime  division  or  branch  of  a 
phylum  of  the  animal  kingdom  called  Appen- 
diculata,  consisting  of  two  classes,  Oligochceta 
and  Polychceta : in  this  sense  contrasted  with 
Botiferd  (alone)  and  Gnathopoda  ( Arthropoda 
indiscriminately).  E.  B.  Lankester.  [Little 
used.] — 2.  Ordinarily,  an  order  or  subclass  of 
the  class  Annelida,  with  dorsal  branchiae  and 
non-suctovial  mouth.  They  are  marine  worm-like 
annelids  not  distinctly  segmented,  and  with  tubular  seti- 
gerous feet  or  parapodia,  whence  the  name.  There  is  a 
metamorphosis  in  most  forms,  and  the  sexes  are  generally 
distinct.  This  order  is  a large  and  important  group  of 
about  20  families,  which  has  received  many  names,  and  to 
which  varying  limits  have  been  assigned  ; it  is  now  usually 
divided  into  Oligochceta  and  Polychceta. 

chffitopodous  (ke-top'o-dus),  a.  [<  Clicetopoda 
+ -oms.]  Same  as  chcetopod. 

Chatops  (ke'tops),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson,  1837),  < 
Or.  mane  (NL.  elmta,  bristle),  + b\ />,  eye, 

' face.]  A notable  genus  of  turdoid  passerine 
birds  of  Africa : so  called  from  the  bristly  rictus 
which  they  possess.  C.frenatus  is  an  example. 
Ch.8etopterid.se  (ke-top-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chaitopterus,  1,  + -idee.]  A family  of  annelids, 
usually  referred  to  the  order  Clicetopoda,  some- 
times to  the  Cephalobranchia.  The  body  is  elon- 
gated and  segmented  into  several  dissimilar  regions ; the 
dorsal  appendages  of  the  middle  segments  are  alate  and 
often  lobate,  and  they  usually  have  2 or  4 very  long  ten- 
tacular cirri.  The  animals  live  in  parchment-like  tubes. 

Chaetopterus  (ke-top'te-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
xahri,  mane  (NL.  elmta,  bristle),  + nrepdv, 
wing.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Clisetopteridee.  C.  pergamentacens  is  a W est  In- 
dian species. — 2.  A genus  of  lutianoid  fishes. 
Chsetosoma  (ke-to-so'mii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xa'lTrh 
mane  (NL.  chceta,  bristle),  + oapa,  body.]  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Chcetosomidcc, 
having  a double  row  of  short  knobbed  rods  on 
the  ventral  surface  in  front  of  the  anus. — 2.  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 

ChastosomidiB  (ke-to-so'mi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chcetosoma,  1,  + -idee.]  A family  of  marine 
worms  of  uncertain  position,  usually  referred 
to  the  order  Nematoidea,  aud  considered  to  have 
relationship  with  the  Chcetognatha  (Sagitta). 
Chffltospira  (ke-to-spi'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Lach- 
mann,  1856),  < Gr.  xa'lTV,  mane  (NL.  elmta, 
bristle),  + oiretpa,  a coil,  spire.]  A genus  of 
heterotrichons  infusorians,  of  the  group  of  the 
stentors  or  trumpet-animalcules,  having  a slen- 
der, spirally  twisted,  ribbon-like  extension  of 
the  anterior  region,  and  a lateral  hyaline  ex- 
pansion along  the  peristome.  It  includes  sed- 
entary loricate  infusorians,  the  zooids  of  which 
are  not  attached  to  the  sheath,  as  C.  muelleri. 
Chsetura  (ke-tu'rii),  n.  [NL.  (Stephens,  1825), 
< Gr.  xa'nlh  mane  (NL.  elmta,  bristle),  + ovpa, 
tail.]  1.  In  ornith.,  a genus  of  swifts,  of  the 


family  Cypselidce;  the  spine-tailed  swifts:  so  She  too  is  strong,  and  might  not  c/mfe  in  vain 

called  befause  the  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers  Against  them.  Bryant,  Ihe  Ages,  st.  34 

oroieet  beyond  the  webs  in  a hard,  sharp  point  chafe  (chat),  n.  [<  chafe,  4).]  1.  Heat  excited 

1 by  friction.  [Rare.] — 2.  An  irritated  mental 

condition  arising  from  continued  provocation 
or  annoyance ; heated  impatience  or  anger, 
especially  under  restraint  or  a sense  of  injury ; 
a fretful  tendency  or  state  ; vexation. 

Bat  she,  in  chafe,  him  from  her  lap  did  shove. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , in  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  511. 
Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides, 

And  lower  looks,  but  in  a sultry  chafe. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1246. 

chafer1  (cha'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  *chafer,  < AS. 
ceafor,  ceafer,  a beetle  (tr.  of  L.  bruclms:  see 
Bruchus),  = D.  lcever  = OS.  kever  (gloss.)  = 
OHG.  clievar,  chevaro,  MHG.  lcever,  kefere,  G. 
kdfer,  a chafer ; root  uncertain ; 
cf.  MHG.  kifen,  kiffen,  gnaw.] 

A name  commonly  given  to 
several  species  of  lamellieorn 
beetles,  Scarabceidce.  The  melan- 
choly rose-chafer,  Euphoria  melan- 
cholica, a familiar  example,  feeds  upon 
flowers  or  upon  the  sap  exuded  from 
wounded  trees,  but  in  the  autumn,  and 
especially  in  dry  seasons,  not  infre- 
quently attacks  and  injures  ripe  fruit 
of  all  descriptions,  as  grapes,  figs,  and 
cotton-bolls.  The  European  cockcha- 
fer, Melolontha  vulgaris,  is  in  habit  and  position  the  ana- 
logue of  the  American  May-beetle  or  June-bug. 

Spine-tailed,  as  a chafer2  (cha'fer),  ».  [ < chafe  + -er1.]  1.  One 

who  or  that  which  chafes. — 2f.  A vessel  for 
heating  water,  food,  etc. ; a chafing-dish. 

Water  in  chafer  for  laydyes  fre. 

Babces  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  314. 

Chafowre,  to  make  whote  a thynge,  as  watur,  calefac- 
torium.  Prompt.  Pan. 

Hence  — 3f.  Any  dish  or  pan.  [Rare.] 

A chafer  of  water  to  cool  the  ends  of  the  irons. 

Baker,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  1541. 

4.  A small  portable  furnace;  a chauffer.  E. 
H.  Knight.  Also  chaffer. 
chaferyt  (cha'fer-i),  m.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
chaferie,  < F.  (OF.)  cliaufferie,  a forge,  < chauf- 
fer, OF.  cliaufer,  heat:  see  chafe,  v.]  A sort  of 
blacksmiths’  forge  formerly  used  in  manufac- 
turing iron  in  England,  for  reheating  the  blooms 
intended  to  he  drawn  out  into  bars, 
chafe-wax  (chaf'waks),  n.  [<  chafe,  heat,  + 
obj.  wax1.  Cf.  equiv.  F.  cliauffe-cire.]  Former- 
ly, in  England,  an  officer  in  chancery  who  pre- 
pared the  wax  for  the  sealing  of  writs  and 
other  documents  about  to  be  issued.  Also 
written  cliaff-wax. 

chafeweed  (chaf 'wed),  n.  A name  for  Gnapha- 
liurn  sylvaticum  and  related  plants.  [Eng.] 
chaff1  (chaf),  n.  [=  Sc.  caff,  < ME.  chaf  caffe, 
< AS.  ceaf=  D.  leaf,  > MHG.  kaf,  G.  kaff,  chaff, 
prob.  akin  to  OHG.  cheva,  MHG.  *keve,  G.  keife, 
pod,  husk,  G.  dial.  (Swiss)  kefen  (also  kifel, 
Bav.  kif-erbes),  green  peas  in  the  pod;  cf.  MHG. 
kefach,  pods  collectively.]  1.  The  glumes  or 
husks  of  wheat,  oats,  or  other  grain  and  grasses, 
especially  when  separated  from  the  seed  by 
threshing  and  winnowing. 

Ley  hem  [pomegranates]  feire  in  chaf  that  never  oon  other 
Touche,  and  tiler  thai  beeth  save  ynough. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  117. 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a wind 
That  ev’n  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Straw  cut  small  for  the  food  of  cattle. — 3. 
Figuratively,  paltry  refuse  j worthless  matter, 
especially  that  which  is  light  and  apt  to  be 
driven  by  the  wind. 

Here  es  cury  un-clene,  carle,  he  my  trowthe, 

Caffe  of  creatours  alle,  thow  curssede  wriche  1 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1064. 
Gods  defend  us ! 

We  are  chaff  before  their  fury  else. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  v.  4. 

Not  meddling  with  the  dirt  aud  chaff  of  nature.  __ 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Elder  Brother,  ii.  1. 

4.  In  bot.,  the  scales  or  bracts  which  subtend 
the  individual  flowers  in  the  heads  of  many 
Composites. — 5.  A name  among  fishermen  for 
the  finer  kinds  of  seaweed. 


...  , chseturine  (ke-tu'rin),  a. 

of  or  pertaining  to  the  sw^ . 0f  or  pertaining  to  the  Clmturince, 

nr  „ Chafe  (chaf),  tb ; pret.  and  pp.  chafed,  ppr.  cliaf- 
or  ing.  [<  ME.  chaufen,  warm,  heat,  < OF.  chauf- 
fer, F.  chauffer,  warm,  =Pr.  calfar,  < L.  calefa- 
cere,  make  warm,  < calere,  be  warm,  +facere, 
make.  Cf.  calefacient,  calefy,  and  see  chaff2.] 

1.  trans.  It.  To  heat;  make  warm. 

That  the  flamme  upbende 

The  celles  forto  chere  and  chaufe  olofte. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 

2.  To  excite  heat  in  or  make  warm  by  friction ; 
stimulate  to  warmth  by  rubbing,  as  with  the 
hands:  as,  to  chafe  the  limbs. 

At  last,  recovering  hart,  he  does  begin 
To  rubb  her  temples,  and  to  chaufe  her  chin. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  21. 
Fain  would  I go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  thousand  kisses. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
But  she  . . . laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 

And  loosed  the  shatter’d  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d’Arthur. 

3.  To  fret  and  wear  by  friction;  abrade;  espe- 
cially, abrade  (the  skin)  by  rubbing ; make  sore 
by  rubbing;  gall:  as,  the  coarse  garments 
chafed  his  skin. 

The  ground  for  anchorage  is  of  the  very  best  kind,  sand 
without  coral,  which  last  chafes  the  cables  all  over  the  Red 
Sea.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  310. 

Two  slips  of  parchment  . . . she  sewed  round  it  to  pre- 
vent its  being  chafed.  Scott. 

The  opposite  hill,  which  hems  in  this  romantic  valley, 
and,  like  a heavy  yoke,  chafes  the  neck  of  the  Aar. 

Longfellow , Hyperion,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  irritate;  annoy;  vex;  gall;  make  angry. 
These  fougliten  full  harde,  that  sore  were  chauffed  with 

wrath  oon  a-gein  a-nother.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  460. 

Her  intercession  chaf'd  him  so, 

"When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 

That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 
If  ay— yet  it  chafes  me  that  I could  not  bend 
One  will ; nor*  tame  and  tutor  with  mine  eye 
That  dull  cold-blooded  Caesar.  Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

5.  To  stimulate,  as  by  pungent  odors ; per- 
fume. [Rare.] 

Lilies  . . . 

Whose  scent  so  chafed  the  neighbour  air,  that  you 
Would  surely  swear  Arabick  spices  grew.  Suckling. 

6f.  To  animate;  revive;  inspirit;  encourage. 
That  he  wolde  . . . 

. . . eherisch  hem  alle  with  his  cher,  & chaufen  her  Ioye. 

Alliterative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  128. 
=Syn.  3.  To  rub,  wear.— 4.  To  gall,  vex,  irritate,  heat, 
ruffle,  exasperate. 

ii.  in  trans.  It.  To  be  or  become  heated. 

The  day  be-gan  to  chauffe,  and  the  sonne  was  risen  right 
high  as  a-boute  the  houre  of  pryme,  and  the  duste  be-gan 
to  rise  right  thikke.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  283. 


2.  To  be  fretted  and  worn  by  rubbing:  as,  tlie  . ..  , . . , . 

cable  chafed  against  a rook. — 3.  To  be  irritated  chaff2  (chaf),^.  [A  dial,  form  of  chafe, ^ pre- 
or  annoyed;  fret;  fume. 

And  take  no  care 

Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Strode  about  in  the  chamber, 

Chafing  and  choking  with  rage  ; like  cords  were  the  veins 
on  his  temples.  Longfellow,  Miles  Standish,  iv. 

4.  To  be  in  violent  agitation;  rage  or  boil; 
dash,  as  in  anger ; fret. 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 


serving  the  older  sound  of  the  a (namely  a,  a), 
as  also  in  chaff-wax  for  chafe-wax:  see  chafe, 
v.  t.,  4.J  I.  trans.  To  assail  with  sarcastic  ban- 
ter  or  raillery;  banter;  make  game  of ; ridicule; 
tease;  quiz;  worry.  [Colloq.] 

Morgan  saw  that  his  master  was  chaffing  him.  Thackeray. 
=Syn.  See  taunt. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  bantering  or  ironical  lan- 
guage by  way  of  ridicule,  teasing,  or  quizzing. 
[Colloq.] 


chaff 

chaff2  (chaf),  n.  [<  chaff 2,  v.  Cf.  chafe,  2.] 
Banter;  sarcastic  or  teasing  raillery. 

In  banter,  in  repartee,  in  chaff , the  almost  constant  trait 
is  some  display  of  relative  superiority — the  detection  of 
a weakness,  a mistake,  an  absurdity,  on  the  part  of  an- 
other. II . Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 534. 

chaffaret,  chaffart,  n.  and  v.  Middle  English 
forms  of  chaffer1. 

chaff-cutter,  chaff-engine  (eliaf'kut,/er,  -en'1'- 
jin),  n.  An  agricultural  machine  for  cutting 
up  hay,  straw,  etc.,  as  food  for  cattle.  See 
chaff1,  2. 

chaffer1  (chaf'er),  n.  [<  ME.  chaffere,  chaffare, 
chaffar,  cheffare,  earlier  cliapfare,  clieapfare, 
bargaining,  trade,  merchandise  (=  Icel.  kaup- 
fdr,  a journey),  < cheap,  chep,  a bargain,  trade, 
+ fare,  a going,  journey,  doing,  affair,  business : 
see  cheap,  n.,  and  fare,  n.]  If.  Merchandise; 
wares;  goods;  traffic. 

No  regratour  ne  go  owt  of  towne  for  to  engrosy  the 
chaffare,  vpon  payne  for  to  be  fourty-dayes  in  the  kynges 
prysone.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  353. 

But  these  Marchandes  with  their  shippes  great, 

And  such  chaffare  as  they  bye  and  get 
By  the  weyes,  must  nede  take  on  hand 
By  the  coasts  to  passe  of  our  England. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  1. 188. 
2.  Bargaining;  haggling  in  buying  and  selling. 

chaffer1  (chaf'er),  v.  [<  ME.  chaffaren,  cheffaren, 
bargain,  negotiate,  < chaffare,  etc.,  bargaining, 
trade:  see  chaffer i,  «.]  I.)  trans.  1.  To  buy 
or  sell ; trade  or  deal  in. 

Where  is  the  fayre  flocke  thou  was  wont  to  leade  ? 

Or  bene  they  chaffred,  or  at  mischief e dead? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
2.  To  exchange ; bandy. 

Approcliing  nigh,  he  never  staid  to  greete, 

Ne  chaffar  words.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IX.  v.  3. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  treat  about  a purchase  or 
contract ; bargain ; haggle : as,  to  chaffer  with  a 
fishwoman  or  a hackman. 

Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul’s,  the  public  fair, 

To  chaffer  for  preferments  with  his  gold, 

Where  bishoprics  and  sinecures  are  sold. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a Good  Parson,  1.  70. 

2.  To  talk  much  and  idly;  chatter:  as,  “the 
chaffering  sparrow,”  Mrs.  Browning. 

chaffer2  (chaf'er),  n.  Same  as  chafer 2,  4. 

chaffer3  (chaf'er),  n.  [<  chaff"2  + -er1.]  One 
who  employs  chaff  or  light  raillery.  [Colloq.] 

She  was  considered  the  best  chaffer  on  the  road ; not 
one  of  them  could  stand  against  her  tongue.  Mayhew. 

chafferer  (chaf'er-fcr),  n.  One  who  chaffers;  a 
bargainer ; a buyer. 

Chaffering  (chaf'fer-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  chaf- 
fer!,  «.]  1.  Bargaining;  trading. — 2.  Wordy 

talk  and  haggling. 

Long  ere  heat  of  noon, 

From  byre  or  field  the  kine  were  brought ; the  sheep 

Are  penned  in  cotes ; the  chaffering  is  begun. 

W ordsworth,  Prelude,  viii. 

If  the  Florentines  had  laid  aside  their  niggardly  chaffer- 
big  about  the  price,  they  might  have  diverted  the  storm. 

J.  Adams , Works,  IV.  119. 

chafferyt  (chaf'  er-i),  n.  [<  chaffer 1 + -t/.] 
Traffic ; buying  and  selling. 

chaff-flower  (chaf 'flou//<sr),  n.  The  Alternan- 
thera  Achyrantlia,  a prostrate  weed  with  chaffy 
flowers,  common  in  warm  regions. 

chaff-halter  (chaf'hal'ter),  n.  A bridle  with 
double  reins  used  by  women. 

chaffinch  (chaf 'inch),  n.  [<  ME.  chaffynche,  var. 
caffynche : so  called  from  its  delighting  in  chaff, 
or  rather  in  grain  (so  the  MB.  name  furfurio, 
also  furfuris,  < L.  furfur,  bran);  < chaffs  + 


Chaffinch  ( Fringilla  coelebs). 


finch.']  1.  A common  European  bird  of  the 
genus  Fringilla,  F.  ceelebs,  whose  pleasant  short 
and  oft-repeated  song  is  heard  from  early 
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spring  to  the  middle  of  summer.  The  plumage  of 
the  male  is  very  pretty.  Chaffinches  are  useful  in  de- 
stroying aphids  and  caterpillars,  though  they  injure  va- 
rious kinds  of  garden-plants.  In  winter  they  feed  mostly 
on  seeds.  Also  called  chaffy,  beech-finch , horse-finch,  shell- 
apple,  shelly,  txuink,  spink,  pink,  etc. 

2.  A name  of  the  Australian  birds  of  the  genus 
Chloebia,  as  C.  gouldice. 

chaffless  (chaf'les),  a.  [<  chaff 1 + -/ess.]  With- 
out chaff ; free  from  worthless  matter,  rubbish, 
or  refuse.  [Rare.] 

The  gods  made  you, 

Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.  Shak. , Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

chaffo  (chaf'o).  v.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of  chavel,  q.  v.] 
To  chew.  Grose. 

chaffron  (chaf 'ron),  n.  Same  as  chamfron. 
chaffs  (chafs),  n '.  'pl.  [Var.  of  chaffs : see  chaff.] 
The  jaws;  jaw-bones;  chops.  [North.  Eng.] 
chaff-seed  (chaf 'sed),  n.  The  Schwalbea  Ameri- 
cana, a scrophulariaceous  plant  with  yellowish 
flowers,  allied  to  the  eyebright,  found  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States : so  called 
from  its  loose  thin  seed-coats, 
chaff-wax  (chaf 'waks),  n.  Same  as  chafe-wax. 
chaffweed  (chaf'wed),  n.  [<  chaff 1 + weed1.] 

1.  A small  annual  primulaceous  plant,  Centun- 
culus  minimus,  widely  distributed  throughout 
Europe  and  America. — 2.  Same  as  chafe- 
weed. 

chaffy1  (chaf'i),  a.  [<  chaff 1 + -i/1.]  1.  Like 
chaff ; full  of  chaff. 

Chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher’s  flail.  Coleridge. 

2.  In  hot.,  furnished  with  chaff,  as  the  recep- 
tacle in  some  compound  flowers ; paleaceous. — 

3.  Figuratively,  light;  frivolous;  unstable. 

A very  thief  in  love,  a chaffy  lord, 

Nor  worth  the  name  of  villain ! 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  1. 
Slight  and  chaffy  opinion.  QlanvUle,V&xi.  of  Dogmat.,  xv. 
chaffy2  (chaf'i),  a.  [<  chaff 2 + -y1.]  Given  to 
chaffing;  bantering;  ironical.  [Rare.] 

The  time  is  off-hand,  chaffy,  and  must  be  taken  in  its 
mood.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  24. 

chaffy3  (chaf'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  chaffinch.]  A 
chaffinch.  Macgillivray. 

chafing-board  (cha'fing-bord),  n.  Naut.,  a 
batten  fastened  upon  the  rigging  of  a ship  to 

S revent  chafing. 

afing-check  (cha'fing-chek),  n.  Naut.,  a cleat 
containing  a sheave,  sometimes  fastened  on  the 
after  side  of  topgallant  yard-arms  for  reeving 
the  royal-sheets. 

chafing-dish  (cha'fing-dish),  n.  1.  A dish  or 
vessel  to  hold  coals  for  heating  anything  set  on 
it;  a portable  grate  for  coals. — 2.  Adishfitted 
with  such  a vessel  for  hot  coals,  or  with  lamps 
or  the  like  beneath,  and  having  a cover,  used 
for  cooking  food  or  keeping  it  hot. 
chafing-gear  (cha/ftng-ger),  n.  Naut.,  mats  or 
other  soft  substances  fastened  on  the  rigging, 
spars,  etc.,  to  prevent  chafing. 

Wherever  any  of  the  numberless  ropes  or  the  yards  are 
chafing  or  wearing  upon  the  rigging,  there  chafing-gear, 
as  it  is  called,  must  be  put  on.  This  chafing-gear  consists 
of  worming,  parcelling,  roundings,  battens,  and  service 
of  all  kinds — rope-yarns,  spun-yarn,  marline,  and  seizing- 
stuffs.  R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  15. 

chafing-plate  (cha'fing-plat),  n.  In  mech.,  any 
metal  guard  or  plate  put  between  two  parts 
moving  one  upon  the  other : as,  the  bolster  chaf- 
ing-plate of  a car-truck, 
chafront,  n.  See  chamfron. 
chaft  (chaft),  n.  [North.  E.  and  Sc.,  also  cheft, 
usually  in  pi.  chaffs,  chefts,  corruptly  chaffs,  < 
ME.  chaft,  chafte,  < Icel.  Icjaptr,  kjoptr  (pt  pron. 
as  ft)  = Sw.  Mft  = Dan.  kjeeft,  the  jaw,  with  for- 
mative -t,  connected  with  Dan.  kjeeve,  the  jaw, 
with  OS.  kaflos,  pi.,  = AS.  ceafl,  pi.  ccaflas,  ME. 
chavel,  chavyl,  chawylle,  chaule,  early  mod.  E. 
chaul,  chawl,  cliowl,  chole,  now  jowl : see  chavel  = 
cliawl  = chore l =jowl,  and  cf.  chaw 2 = jaw.  The 
form  chaft  is  in  general  use  corrupted  to  chap, 
chop : see  chap2,  chop 3.]  A jaw. 
chagant,  n.  [ML.  chaganus,  caganus,  etc.,  nit. 
< Pers.  khan.]  An  obsolete  form  of  khan 1. 

For  Chagan  is  not  a proper  name,  but  a Princely  title, 
which  in  those  parts  and  the  Countries  adioyning  is  still 
continued.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  397. 

chagigah  (ha-ge'ga),  n.  [Heb.]  The  voluntary 
sacrifices  offered  by  the  Jews  with  the  paschal 
lamb  at  the  passover.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
in  the  time  of  Christ  they  were  offered  on  the  morning 
following  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Strauss. 

chagrin1],  n.  [F.  chagrin,  a kind  of  leather, 
shagreen : see  chagrin % and  shagreen.]  See  sha- 
green. 

chagrin2  (sha-grin'  or  sha-gren'),  n.  [Formerly 
. sometimes  shagreen,  a spelling  now  confined  to 
the  other  sense;  < F.  chagrin,  grief,  sorrow, 
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formerly  (OF.  chagrin)  vexation,  melancholy; 
prob.  a metaphorical  use  of  chagrin,  a kind  of 
roughened  leather  ( chagrin !,  shagreen),  some- 
times used  (it  is  supposed)  for  rasping  wood, 
and  hence  taken  as  a type  of  corroding  care. 
Cf.  It.  dial.  (Genoese)  sagrina,  gnaw,  sagrinase, 
consume  one’s  self  with  anger ; It.  limare,  file, 
gnaw,  fret.  Similar  turns  of  thought  are  seen 
in  similar  uses  of  E.  corrode,  gnaw,  nag1,  fret1.] 
Mental  disquiet  and  pain  from  the  failure  of 
aims  or  plans,  want  of  appreciation,  mistakes, 
etc. ; mortification ; vexation. 

Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin , 

That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  iv.  77. 
= Syn.  Vexation,  etc.  See  mortification. 
chagrin2  (sha-grin' or  sha-gren'),  v.  t.  [<  F. 
chagriner ; from  the  noun.]  To  excite  a feel- 
ing of  chagrin  in ; vex ; mortify. 

0 ! trifling  head  and  fickle  heart, 

Chagrined  at  whatsoe’er  thou  ai  t. 

T.  Warton,  Progress  of  Discontent. 

chagul  (cha'gol),  n.  [Hind,  chdgal.]  In  the 
East  Indies,  a canteen,  usuallymadeof  leather, 
used  for  carrying  drinking-water, 
chai-mui  (ehi'mu-i  or  -ma),  n.  [Chinese.]  A 
game  played  at  dinner-parties  and  convivial 
gatherings  in  China.  It  is  played  by  two  persons,  who, 
while  looking  each  other  steadily  in  the  face,  simultaneous- 
ly extend  a hand  showing  some  or  none  of  the  fingers,  cry- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  the  probable  number  of  fingers 
thus  stretched  out  by  both.  The  unsuccessful  guesser  has 
to  drink  a cup  of  wine  as  a forfeit.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
Italian  game  of  mora,  with  some  differences  of  method. 

Every  person  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding 
Ten  Dollars  who  shall  utter  Shouts  or  Cries  or  make  other 
Noises  while  playing  the  game  known  as  Chai-Mui,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  11  p.  m.  and  6 a.  m. 

Hong  Kong  Ordinance,  No.  2,  of  1872  (quoted  in 
[Giles’s  Glossary  of  Reference). 

chain  (chan),  n.  [<  ME.  chaine,  cliayne,  clieine, 
cheyne,  < OF.  chaine,  chaene,  F.  chaine  = Pr.  Sp. 
cadena  = Pg.  cadea  = It.  catena  = MD.  ketene, 
D.  keten,  ketting  = MLG.  kedene,  kede,  LG.  kede 
= OHG.  chetinna,  chetina  (>  Sloven,  ketina), 
MHG.  ketene,  G.  kette  = Icel.  (mod.)  kedltja  = 
Sw.  kedja,  ked  = Dan.  kjeede  = W.  cadwyn,  cad- 
wen,  a chain,  < L.  catena,  a chain : see  cate- 
na, catenary,  etc.,  and  cf.  chignon.]  1.  A con- 
nected series  of  links  of  metal  or  other  mate- 
rial, serving  the  purposes  of  a band,  cord,  rope, 
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or  cable  in  connecting,  confining,  restraining, 
supporting,  drawing,  transmitting  mechanical 
power,  etc.,  or  for  ornamental  purposes,  in 
heraldry  the  chain,  as  a bearing,  may  be  borne  in  a single 
piece  bend-wise,  fesse-wise,  or  the  like,  or  in  a cross  or 
saltier,  or  in  a more  elaborate  arrangement.  It  is  some- 
times represented  flat,  like  a bar  or  ribbon  invected  or 
indented  on  the  edge,  and  pierced  with  holes. 

gitt  there  schewethe  in  the  Roche  ther,  as  the  Irene 
Cheynes  were  festned,  that  Andromade  a gret  Geaunt  was 
bounden  with,  and  put  in  Presoun  before  Noes  Flode. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  30. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  binds,  confines,  re- 
strains, fetters,  or  draws;  specifically,  in  the 
plural,  fetters ; bonds ; bondage ; slavery : as, 
bound  by  the  chains  of  evil  habit. 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  143. 

3.  In  sun.,  a measuring  instrument,  generally 
consisting  of  100  links,  each  7.92  inches  (see 
Gunter’s  chain,  below),  or,  as  commonly  in  the 
United  States,  one  foot,  in  length. — 4.  In  weav- 
ing, the  warp-threads  of  a web : so  called  be- 
cause they  form  a long  series  of  links  or  loops. 
— 5.  A series  of  things,  material  or  immate- 
rial, linked  together;  a series,  line,  or  range 
of  things  connected  or  following  in  succession ; 
a concatenation  or  coordinate  sequence : as,  a 
chain  of  causes,  events,  or  arguments ; a chain 
of  evidence ; a chain  of  mountains  or  of  fortifi- 
cations. 

Nothing  is  so  apt  to  break  even  the  bravest  spirits  as  a 
continual  chain  of  oppressions. 

Swift,  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 
6.  In  cliem.,  a group  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind 
assumed  to  be  joined  to  one  another  by  chemi- 
cal force  without  the  intervention  of  atoms  of 
a different  kind. — 7.  pi.  Naut.,  strong  bars  or 
plates  of  iron  bolted  at  the  lower  end  to  the 
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8hip’s  side,  and  at  the  upper  end  secured  to 
the  iron  straps  of  the  wooden  blocks  called 
deadeyes,  by  which  the  shrouds  supporting 
the  masts  are  extended.  Formerly,  instead 
of  bars,  chains  were  used;  hence  the  name. 

Same  as  chain-plates Albert  chain,  a short  chain 

attaching  a watch  to  a buttonhole,  where  it  is  secured 
by  a bar  or  hook  : named  (1849)  from  Prince  Albert,  con- 
sort of  Queen  Victoria. — Alderman  in  chains.  See 
alderman. — Angular  chain-belt.  See  angular.— Chain- 
belt.  See  belt. — Chain  cable.  See  cable,  2. — Chain 
harrow.  Seeharrowi. — Chain-mail.  See  mail. — Chain 
Of  locks,  in  canal  navigation , a series  of  locks  contiguous 
one  to  another,  the  upper  gate  of  one  forming  the  lower 
gate  of  the  one  next  above  it. — Chain  of  reasoning,  a 
series  of  arguments  of  which  each  one  after  the  first  uses  as 
a premise  the  conclusion  of  the  one  that  precedes  it,  or 
such  that  the  conclusion  of  each  is  a premise  of  that  which 
precedes  it. — Endless  chain.  See  endless. — Gunter’s 
Chain,  the  chain  formerly  in  common  use  for  measuring 
land.  It  has  a length  of  66  feet,  or  22  yards,  or  4 poles  of 
f>2  yards  each,  and  is  divided  into  100  links  of  7.92  inches 
each.  100,000  square  links  make  1 acre. — To  back  a 
Chain.  See  backl.=syn.  See  shackle. 
chain  (chan),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  chaynen,  cheynen, 
etc.;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  fasten,  bind,  re- 
strain, or  fetter  with  a chain  or  chains : as,  to 
chain  floating  logs  together ; to  chain  a dog;  to 
chain  prisoners. 

A chayne  for  chayne  a boke,  by  the  gefte  of  Mawte 
Kent.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  320. 

The  mariners  he  chained  in  his  own  gallies  for  slaves. 

Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

2.  Figuratively — (a)  To  unite  firmly;  link. 

In  this  vow  [I]  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 
(ft)  To  hold  by  superior  force,  moral  or  physi- 
cal ; keep  in  bondage  or  slavery ; enthrall ; en- 
slave. 

And  which  more  blest?  who  chain'd  his  country,  say, 

Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh’d  to  lose  a day  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  147. 

I am  chained  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  depart. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  xxvi. 

(c)  To  restrain ; hold  in  check ; control. 

He  could  stay  swift  diseases  in  old  days, 

Chain  madmen  by  the  music  of  his  lyre. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna,  i.  1. 

3.  To  block  up  or  obstruct  with  a chain,  as  a 
passage  or  the  entrance  to  a harbor. 

chain-ball  (chan'bal),  n.  Same  as  chain-shot. 
chain-bearer  (chan'bar'/er),  n.  A man  who  car- 
ries the  chain  used  in  surveying  land ; a chain- 
man. 

chain-hit  (chan'bit),  n.  A bridle-bit  in  which 
the  mouthpiece  is  a chain, 
chain-boat  (chan'bot),  n.  Same  as  anchor-hoy. 
chain-bolt  (chan'bolt),  re.  1.  Naut.,  one  of  the 
large  bolts  by  which  the  chain-plates  are  fas- 
tened to  a vessel’s  sides.  Also  called  chain- 
plate  holt. — 2.  A door-bolt  which  is  held  or 
drawn  by  a chain. 

chain-bond  (chan'bond),  re.  In  arch.,  a bond 
formed  by  building  an  iron  chain,  a bar,  or  a 
heavy  scantling  into  the  masonry.  Hoop-iron 
is  often  used,  since  it  is  so  thin  that  it  does  not 
disturb  the  joints. 

chain-bridge  (chan'brij),  re.  A suspension- 
bridge  in  which  the  roadway  is  suspended  by 
chains  instead  of  by  wire  cables.  See  bridge i. 
chain-chest  (chan'chest),  n.  Naut.,  a locker 
in  the  channels  for  the  storage  of  wash-deck 
gear.  Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  4. 
chain-coral  (chan'kor//al),  n.  A kind  of  fossil 
coral,  Catenipora  escharoides. 
chain-coupling  (clian'kup//ling),  re.  1.  A sup- 
plementary coupling  between  railroad-ears, 
etc.,  used  for  security  in  case  the  main  cou- 
pling should  accidentally  give  way  or  become 
unfastened. — 2.  A hook  or  other  device  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a chain  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  it  with  another  chain  or  of  fasten- 
ing it  to  any  object. 

chain-fern  (ehan'fern),  re.  The  common  name 
of  ferns  of  the  genus  Woodwardia,  from  the 
chain-like  rows  formed  by  the  fruit-dots  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib  and  midveins,  and  parallel  to 
them. 

chain-gang  (chan'gang),  re.  A gang  or  num- 
ber of  convicts  chained  together,  as  (luring  out- 
door labor  or  while  in  transit. 

I’d  take  my  place  with  a chain-gang,  and  eat  Norfolk 
Island  biscuit.  Lever. 

chain-gear  (chan'ger),  re.  A device  for  trans- 
mitting motion  by  means  of  a chain  that  en- 
gages the  cogs  or  sprockets  of  a wheel. 
Chain-grate  (chan'grat),  re.  A feeding-device 
for  furnaces.  The  fuel  is  placed  in  a hopper,  and  is 
slowly  carried  forward  by  ail  endless  apron  formed  of 
cross-bars  attached  at  each  end  to  moving  chains.  These 
bars  form  the  grate.  The  motion  is  so  timed  that  when 
the  fuel  reaches  the  rear  of  the  fire-box  all  combustible 


matter  has  been  consumed,  and  the  ashes  are  thrown  off 
by  the  downward  motion  of  the  grate-apron  as  it  returns 
in  its  circuit. 

chain-guard  (chan'gard),  re.  In  watch-making,  a 
mechanism, provided  with  a fusee,  topreventthe 
watch  from  being  over-wound.  E.  S.  Knight. 
Chain-hook  (chan'huk),  re.  1.  Naut.,  an  iron 
rod,  with  a handling-eye  at  one  end  and  a hook 
at  the  other,  for  hauling  the  chain  cables  about. 
— 2.  A hook  which  grips  a link  of  a chain  ca- 
ble and  serves  as  a cable-stopper. — 3.  In  surg., 
a light  chain  with  hooks  attached,  used  for  re- 
tracting the  parts  in  dissecting, 
chain-knot  (chan'not),  re.  1.  A series  of  loops 
on  a cord,  in  which  each  loop  successively  locks 
the  one  above  it,  and  the  last  loop  is  secured 
by  passing  the  cord  itself  through  it. — 2.  A 
knot  used  in  splicing  the  loop-stitch  in  certain 
+ sewing-machines. 

chainless  (chan'les),  a.  [<  chain  + -teas.]  Hav- 
ing no  chains;  incapable  of  being  chained  or 
bound  down. 

Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind. 

Byron,  Sonnet  on  Chillon. 

chainlet  (chan'let),  re.  [<  chain  + dim.  -let.']  A 
little  chain. 

The  spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound.  Scott. 

chain-lightning  (chan'llt'ning),  re.  Lightning 
visible  in  the  form  of  wavy  or  broken  lines, 
chain-locker,  chain-well  (ehan'lok//er,  -wel), 
re.  Naut.,  a receptacle  below  deck  for  the  chain 
Cable.  The  deck-pipe,  through  which  the  chain  passes, 
is  made  of  iron.  Small  vessels  have  frequently  a mova- 
ble box  on  deck  for  this  purpose, 
chain-loom  (chan  lorn),  re.  A loom  in  which 
patterns  upon  a chain  control  the  harnesses,  as 
distinguished  from  one  governed  by  cams  or  by 
a Jacquard  attachment.  E.  H.  Knight. 
chainman  (chan'man),  re. ; pi.  chainmen  (-men). 
A man  who  carries  the  chain  used  in  survey- 
ing land ; a chain-bearer, 
chain-molding  (ehan'moFding),  re.  In  arch. , 


Chain-molding. — From  St.  William’s  Chapel,  York,  England. 


a species  of  molding  out  to  represent  a chain. 
It  occurs  in  the  Romanesque  style. 

chain-pier  (chan'per),  re.  A pier  running  into 
the  sea,  supported  by  chains  like  a suspension- 
bridge. 

chain-pin  (chan'pin),  re.  An  iron  pin  used  by 
surveyors  for  marking  the  length  of  a chain; 

+a  measuring-pin. 

chain-pipe  (chan'pip),  re.  Naut.,  an  iron  pipe 
or  easing  in  the  deck  of  a ship  through  which 
the  chain  cable  is  led. 

chain-plate  (chan'plat),  re.  Naut.,  one  of  the 
iron  plates  used  for  securing  the  shrouds  of  the 
lower  rigging  to  a vessel’s  sides.  Also  called 

channel-plate.  See  chain,  7 Chain-plate  bolt. 

Same  as  chain-bolt,  1. 

chain-pulley  (chan'puF''i),  re.  A pulley  having 
depressions  in  its  periphery,  in  which  lie  the 
links  or  alternate  links  of  a chain  which  passes 
over  it  and  gives  motion  to  or  receives  motion 
from  it.  E.  H.  Knight. 

chain-pump  (ehan'pump),  re.  A form  of  pump 
employing  an  endless  chain,  armed  at  intervals 
with  buckets  or  with  flat  valves  or  disks,  to 
raise  water  for  short  distances. 

The  chain  is  carried  over  two  sprock- 
et-wheels, one  of  them  submerged, 
and  turns  with  them.  If  buckets  are 
used,  the  water  is  lifted  in  them  by 
turning  the  upper  wheel,  each  bucket 
discharging  its  load  as  it  passes  over 
the  wheel.  When  valves  or  disks  are 
employed,  the  chain  passes  upward 
through  a tube,  which  discharges  the 
water  forced  into  it  by  the  disks. 

chain-rule  (chan'rol),  re.  A 
rule  of  arithmetic,  by  which, 
when  a succession  or  chain  of 
equivalents  is  given,  the  last  of 
each  being  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  first  of  the  next,  a rela- 
tion of  equivalence  is  estab- 
lished between  numbers  of  the 
first  and  last  kind  mentioned. 

Chain-saw  (chan'sa),  re.  A surgical  saw,  con- 
sisting of  a chain  the  links  of  which  have  a 
serrated  edge,  used  in  amputations  between 
small  bones  on  account  of  its  adjustability. 
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chain-shot  (chan'shot),  re.  Two  balls  or  halves 
of  a ball  connected  by  a chain,  chiefly  used  in 
old  naval  ordnance  to 
cut  down  the  masts  or 
spars  of  vessels  or  to 
destroy  the  shrouds  and 
chain-shot.  rigging.  It  is  not  used 

with  modern  ordnance. 
In  heraldry  it  is  represented  in  various  fantas- 
tic ways.  Also  called  chain-ball. 

Thys  argument,  though  it  bee  leaueld  against  Poetrie, 
yet  is  it  indeed  a chaine-shot  against  all  learning. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
chainsmith.  (chan' smith),  n . One  who  makes 
chains. 


chain-snake  (chan'snak),  n.  A large  harmless 
serpent  of  the  United  States,  Ophibolus  getu- 
lus : so  called  from  the  concatenation  of  its 
bold  black  and  white  markings, 
chain-stitch  (chan'stich),  n.  A stitch  used  in 
various  kinds  of  ornamental  needlework,  in 
ordinary  sewing  (in  contrast  with  the  lock- 
stitch) by  some  sewing-machines,  and  as  the 
characteristic  method  in  tambour-work.  To  form 
chain-stitches  in  sewing,  a loop  is  made  on  the  right  side 
of  the  stuff,  and  the  thread,  being  passed  backward 
through  the  stuff,  is  brought  out  again  in  the  middle  of 
this  loop,  and  then  pulled  tight ; another  loop  is  then 
formed ; and  so  on.  In  tambour- work  the  fabric  itself 
is  formed  by  such  stitches  made  with  a crochet-hook. — 
Chain-stitch  embroidery,  embroidery  done  with  a 
chain-stitch,  whether  with  a needle  or  a hook.  Some  of 
the  most  ancient  embroidery  is  of  this  character,  and  the 
stitch  has  been  in  use  in  all  periods, 
chain-stopper  (chan'stop^er),  n.  A device  for 
holding  a chain  cable  or  keeping  it  from  running 
out  too  rapidly. 

chain-syllogism  (chan'siFo-jizm),  w.  A sorites. 

It  is  a complex  syllogism  or  argumentation  having  more 
than  two  premises  and  capable  of  being  analyzed  into  a 
series  of  true  syllogisms:  as,  Bucephalus  is  a horse;  a 
horse  is  a quadruped ; a quadruped  is  an  animal ; an  ani- 
mal is  a substance ; therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a substance. 
Also  called  complex  syllogism.  See  sorites. 
chain-timber  (ehan'tim'ber),  re.  Same  as  bond- 
timber. 


chain-wale  (chan'wal),  re.  [<  chain  + wale1 ; 
usually  contr.  to  channel 2,  q.  v.]  Naut.,  a chan- 
nel. See  channel 2. 
chain-well,  re.  See  chain-locker. 
chain- wheel  (chan'hwel),  re.  1.  Awheel  hav- 
ing sprockets  or  teeth  which  catch  the  links  of 
a chain,  used  for 
transmitting  power. 

— 2.  An  inversion 
of  the  chain-pump, 
by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  a recipi- 
ent of  water-power. 

It  consists  of  a bucket- 
chain  which  passes  over 
a pulley  and  through  a 
pipe  of  such  a size  that 
the  buckets  very  nearly 
fill  its  section.  The  water 
flows  into  the  pipe  at  the 
upper  end,  and,  descend- 
ing, carries  the  buckets 
with  it,  thus  setting  the 
whole  chain  and  there- 
fore the  pulley  in  mo- 
tion. This  wheel  is  also 
known  as  Lamolifere’s 
piston-wlieel,  the  application  having  been  first  made  by 
a French  mechanician  of  that  name. 


Chain-wheefs  for  transmitting’  power. 


chainwise  (ehan'wiz),  adv.  [<  chain  + -wise.] 
Connected  in  a sequence,  like  the  links  of  a 
^.chain. 

chain-work  (chan'werk),  re.  1.  A style  of  tex- 
tile fabric  consisting  of  a succession  of  loops, 
used  in  hosiery  and  tambour-work.  E.  H. 
Knight.  Bee  chain-stitch. — 2.  In  decorative  art: 


(a)  An  ornament  of  chains  meeting  one  another 
and  interlinking,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  net. 
(ft)  Any  carved  or  embossed  work  resembling 
intersecting  links  or  overlapping  chains. 


Wreaths  of  chain  work,  for  the  chapiters  which  were 
npon  the  top  of  the  pillars.  1 Ki.  vii.  17. 

chair  (char),  re.  [<  ME.  chaire,  cliaiere,  chaere. , 
chayre,  chayere,  etc.,  < OF.  cliaiere,  chaere,  F. 
chaire,  < L.  cathedra  (with  reg.  F.  suppression 
of  medial  consonants  tli  and  d),  a chair,  a throne, 
< Gr.  k adeSpa,  a chair,  seat:  see  cathedra.  Cf. 
chaise,  a doublet  of  chair.]  1.  A seat  having 
a hack,  and  sometimes  arms,  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  one  person.  Chairs  are  usually 
movable,  and  made  of  wood,  cane,  or  other  light  material, 
but  are  sometimes  fixed,  and  sometimes  made  of  stone  or 
metal.  The  seats  are  usually  and  the  backs  frequently 
made  of  some  soft  material,  often  upholstered. 

The  J ewes  setten  him  in  a Chayere  and  cladde  him  in  a 
Mantelle.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  14. 

2.  A seat  of  office  or  authority:  as,  the  chair 
of  a judge,  a professor,  the  presiding  officer  of 
a meeting  or  an  assembly,  etc.  Hence— (a)  The 


chair 

office  itself ; especially,  the  office  of  a professor ; a pro- 
fessorship : as,  to  hold  the  chair  of  logic  or  divinity ; to 
found  a chair  in  a university.  [In  the  medieval  universi- 
ties the  lecturer  alone  sat  in  a chair,  and  the  hearers  on 
the  rushes.] 

The  chair 8 of  justice 

Supplied  with  worthy  men.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3. 

Nor  does  it  follow,  even  when  a chair  is  founded  in  con- 
nection with  a well-known  institution,  that  it  has  either  a 
salary  or  an  occupant.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  87. 
(6)  The  incumbent  of  a seat  of  authority ; a professor  or 
the  like  ; ndw,  specifically,  the  chairman  or  presiding  offi- 
cer of  an  assemblage  : as,  to  address  or  support  the  chair. 

Let  our  universities,  my  Lord,  no  longer  remaine  thus 
silent.  . . . Let  it  not  be  said,  your  Chaires  take  no  notice 
of  a more  pernicious  plot  than  any  that  yet  has  alarm’d 
us.  Evelyn,  To  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

3.  One  of  four  conventions  connected  with  the 
eisteddfod  of  Wales,  in  which  bardic  matters 
are  discussed  and  disciples  trained  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  gorsedd  or  assembly. 

The  great  day  of  the  Eisteddfod  is  the  chair  day  — usu- 
ally the  third  or  last  day  — the  grand  event  of  the  Eistedd- 
fod being  the  adjudication  on  the  chair  subject  and  the 
chairing  and  investiture  of  the  fortunate  winner. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  792. 

4f.  A sedan-chair. 

Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air, 

And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a chair. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  i.  46. 
5f.  A two- wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse ; 
a chaise ; a gig. 

E’en  kings  might  quit  their  state  to  share 

Contentment  and  a one-horse  chair. 

T.  Warton,  Phaeton. 
6.  One  of  the  iron  blocks  forming  a kind  of 
clutch  by  which,  according  to  a common  Eng- 
lish system,  the  rails  in  a railroad  are  support- 
ed and  secured  to  the  sleepers  or  ties.  A joint- 
chair  is  a chair  that  secures  the  connection  of 
two  rails  at  their  ends — Bath  chair,  an  invalid’s 
chair  on  wheels,  intended  to  be  pushed  along  by  an  atten- 
dant : so  called  from  Bath  in  England,  where  invalids  are 
conveyed  to  the  springs  in  such  chairs.— Cane  chair. 
See  canel. — Chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  see  of  Rome,  or  the 
office  of  the  papacy  : so  called  from  the  tradition  that  St. 
Peter  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  hence  the  founder 
of  the  papacy.— Chair  of  state,  a throne;  the  seat  or 
dignity  of  any  chief  executive  : as,  Washington  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  chair  of  state. — Curule  chair.  See 
curule.—  Easy  chair.  See  easy-chair. — Folding  chair, 
a chair  having  the  seat,  legs,  and  back  hinged  and  jointed 
in  various  ways,  so  that  it  can  be  folded  up  into  a small 
space  when  not  in  use  ; a camp-chair  ; also,  a sea-chair. 
— Oculist’s  chair.  See  oculist. — St.  Peter’s  Chair,  the 
name  of  two  Roman  Catholic  festivals,  held  on  February 
22d  and  January  18th,  in  celebration  of  St.  Peter’s  tradi- 
tional founding  of  the  episcopacies  of  Antioch  and  of  Rome 
on  those  dates  respectively.— Windsor  chair,  (a)  A kind 
of  strong,  plain,  polished  chair,  made  entirely  of  wood. 

He  got  up  from  his  large  wooden-seated  Windsor -chair. 

PicJcens 

(6)  A sort  of  low  wheeled  carriage, 
chair  (char),  v.  t.  [<  chair,  to.]  1.  To  place 
or  carry  in  a chair ; especially,  carry  publicly 
in  a chair  in  triumph. 

The  day  the  member  was  chaired  several  men  in  Con- 
ingsby’s  rooms  were  talking  over  their  triumph. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  v.  2. 

2.  To  place  in  a chair  of  office;  install;  enthrone. 

He  took  a big,  grizzled,  docile-looking  fellow  patroniz- 
ingly by  the  arm  . . . and  chaired  him  on  a large  cylin- 
der-head. T.  Winthrop,  Love  and  Skates, 

chair-bearer  (char'bar,''er),  TO.  Same  as  chair- 
man, 2. 

chair-bed  (char'bed),  to.  Same  as  'bed-chair. 
chair-holt  (char'holt),  TO.  A screw-bolt  used  for 
fastening  a railroad-chair  to  the  sleeper  or  tie. 
[Seldom  used  in  the  United  States.] 
chair-days  (ehar'daz),  m.  pi.  The  evening  of 
life ; the  time  of  repose  for  old  age.  [Poetical 
and  rare.] 

In  thy  reverence,  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 
^ To  die  in  ruffian  battle.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 

chairman  (char'man),  to.  ; pi.  chairmen  (-men). 
1.  The  presiding  officer  of  an  assembly,  asso- 
ciation, company,  committee,  or  public  meet- 
ing.— 2.  One  who  assists  in  carrying  a sedan- 
chair.  Prior.  Also  called  chair-bearer. 
chairmanship  (char'man-ship),  to.  The  office 
of  a chairman  or  presiding  officer,  as  of  a com- 
mittee or  board ; the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  a chairman. 

A great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  under  Mr. 
Carter's  chairmanship. 

JR.  J . Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  94. 

chair-organ  (char'6r//gan),  to.  The  original 
name  of  the  'choir-organ* : but  the  form  is  now 
obsolete. 

chair-rail  (ehar'ral),  to.  In  carp.,  a board  or 
plate  of  wood  fastened  to  a wall  at  the  proper 
height  to  prevent  the  plastering  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  backs  of  chairs, 
chair-web  (ehar'web),  n.  A scroll-saw.  E.  H. 
Knight. 
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chaise  (shaz),  TO.  [F. ; a variant  of  chaire,  a 
chair : see  chair.  In  the  16th  century  the  Pari- 
sians in  many  words  substituted  the  sound  of 
s for  that  of  r,  and  in  this  case,  as  a distinct 
meaning  was  attached  to  each  form,  the  modi- 
fication was  adopted  as  a new  word.]  1 . Prop- 
erly, a two-wheeled  carriage  for  two  persons, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  generally  furnished 
with  a hood  or  top  that  may  be  let  down.  In 
dialectal  speech  often  shay. — 2.  A four-wheeled 
pleasure-carriage  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses. 

Within  the  low-wheel’d  chaise, 

Her  mother  trundled  to  the  gate 
Behind  the  dappled  grays. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

3.  [<  F.  chaise,  a chair,  from  the  representation 
on  the  coin  of  the  king  seated  on  his  throne.] 
A French  gold  coin 
first  issued  by  Louis 
IX.  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  was  equal 
to  about  three  United 
States  gold  dollars.  The 
specimen  illustrated 
weighs  about  73  grains. 

Chaises  were  also  coined 
in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

chaiselt,  to.  [ME., 

also  chaysel,  cheisel, 
cheysel,  < OF.  chai- 
sel,  chainsil,  cheinsil, 
also  chamsil  (>  ME. 
chaunsel),  assibilat- 
ed  forms  of  cainsil, 
camsil  = Pr.  cansil, 
camsil,  < ML.  cam- 
site,  < camisa,  a shirt, 
camis : see  camis  and 
chemise.']  A fine 
linen  used  in  the 
middle  ages. 

chaitya  (chlt'ya),  n. 

[Skt.  chaitya, " any 
large  tree  in  a vil- 
lage held  in  peculiar 
sanctity,  an  altar,  a 


Reverse. 

Chaise  of  Philip  VI.,  British  Museum. 
(Size  of  the  original.) 


monument,  a Buddhist  temple.]  Among  Bud- 
dhists, a place  or  an  object  deserving  of  wor- 
ship or  reverence.  Specifically  — (a)  A place  ren- 
dered sacred  by  association  with  a Buddha,  such  as  the 
spot  where  he  was  born,  or  attained  Bucldhaship,  or  en- 
tered into  Nirvana,  etc.  ( h ) A relic  belonging  to  a Buddha, 
such  as  a tooth,  his  girdle,  alms-bowl,  etc.  ( c ) A temple, 
pagoda,  dagoba,  shrine,  etc.,  erected  in  honor  of  a Buddha 
or  an  Arhat,  or  to  contain  relics, 
chaja  (cha'ja),  to.  A name  of  the  crested  scream- 
er, Chauna  chavaria.  Also  cliaha. 
chaka  (cha'ka),  ».  Same  as  chaca,  2. 
chaki  (cha'ki),  to.  Cotton  and  silk  piece-goods 
made  in  Egypt. 

chalandret,  to.  An  obsolete  form  of  calandra. 
chalastic  (ka-las'tik),  a.  and  to.  [=  F.  chalas- 
tique,  < Gr.  xahaarisdc,  making  supple,  laxative, < 
*Xa’haar6c,  verbal  adj.  of  xa^av,  let  down,  loosen, 
relax,  slacken.]  I.  a.  Having  the  property  of 
removing  stiffness  in  the  fibers  of  the  body ; re- 
laxing; emollient. 

II. t «•  A relaxing  or  emollient  medicine; 
also,  a laxative. 

chalaza  (ka-la'za),  to.;  pi.  chalazce  (-ze).  [< 

NL.  chalaza,  < Gr.  %ahal(a,  hail,  a hailstone,  a 
pimple,  a tubercle .]  1 . In  hot. , that  part  of  the 
ovule  or  seed  where  the  integuments  cohere 
with  each  other  and  with  the  nucleus.  It  is 
the  true  base  of  the  seed,  but  corresponds  to 
the  hilum  or  scar  only  in  some  eases. — 2.  In 
zool.,  one  of  the  two  albuminous  twisted 
cords  which  bind  the  yolk-bag  of  an  egg  to 
the  lining  membrane  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
shell,  and  keep  it  near  the  middle  as  it  floats 
in  the  albumen,  so  that  the  cicatricula  or 
germinating  point  is  always  uppermost,  and 
consequently  nearest  the  source  of  heat  dur- 
ing the  process  of  incubation. — 3.  Same  as 
chalazion. 

chalazal  (ka-la'zal),  a.  [<  chalaza  + -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a chalaza;  containing  the  eha- 
laza. 

chalaze  (ka-laz'),  to.  [=  F.  chalaze,  < NL.  cha- 
laza : see  chalaza.]  A chalaza. 
chalazia,  to.  Plural  of  chalazion. 
chalaziferous  (kal-a-zif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  cha- 
lazifere,  < NL.  chalaza,  q.  v.,  + L.  ferre  = E. 
bear1.]  Bearing  chalazie : applied  to  the  layers 
of  condensed  albumen  surrounding  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  which  when  twisted  into  strings  form 
the  chalazse. 

The  first  deposit  upon  the  yelk-ball  consists  of  a layer  of 
dense  and  somewhat  tenacious  albumen,  called  the  chala- 


chalcidian 

ziferous  membrane.  ...  As  the  egg  is  urged  along  by 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  tube  [oviduct],  it  acquires  a 
rotation  about  the  axis  of  the  tube ; the  successive  layers  of 
soft  albumen  it  receives  are  deposited  somewhat  spirally  ; 
and  the  chalaziferous  membrane  is  drawn  out  into  threads 
at  opposite  poles  of  the  egg. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  222. 

chalazion,  chalazium  (ka-la'zi-on,  -urn),  n. ; 
pi.  chalazia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  dim.  of 

%dha£a,  a sty:  see  chalaza.']  In pathol.,  a trans- 
parent swelling  on  the  eyelid,  due  to  inflamma- 
tion of  a Meibomian  gland  with  obstruction  of 
its  duct.  Also  chalaza. 

chalcanthite  (kal-kan'thit),  n.  [<  L.  chalcan- 
tlmm  (<  Gr.  x&hiavdov,  a solution  of  blue  vitriol, 
sulphate  of  copper,  < ^aA/cdf,  copper,  + avOog , 
a flower;  cf.  the  origin  of  copperas ) + - ite 2.] 
Native  copper  sulphate  or  blue  vitriol.  Also 
called  cyanosite. 

Chalcedonian1  (kal-se-do'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  ChaU 
cedonius  + -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chalcedon, 
a city  of  Bithynia,  opposite  Constantinople,  or  to 
the  council  held  there  and  its  teachings.—  Chal- 
cedonian Council,  the  fourth  ecumenical  council,  held 
at  Chalcedon  a.  d.  451,  which  condemned  Eutychianism, 
and  gave  distinct  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  the  insepa- 
rable union,  without  mutation  or  confusion,  of  two  perfect 
and  complete  natures,  divine  and  human,  in  the  one  per- 
son of  Christ.  A portion  of  this  council  attempted  to  con- 
fer high  privileges  on  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  to 
put  it  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
act  was  reproved  by  Pope  Leo. 
chalcedonian3  (kal-se-do'ni-an),  a.  Same  a3 
chalcedonic. 

chalcedonic  (kal-se-don'ik),  a.  [<  chalcedony 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature  or 
appearance  of  chalcedony.  Also  spelled  calce- 
donic. 

Many  pines  [fossils]  have  wood  well  preserved ; othei-9 
are  completely  silicified  and  chalcedonic.  Science,  IV.  73. 

chalcedonous  (kal-sed'o-nus),  a.  [<  chalcedony 
+ -ous.]  Having  the  character  or  appearance 
of  chalcedony. 

chalcedony  (kal-sed'o-ni  or  kal'se-do-ni),  re. 
[Altered,  with  immediate  ref.  to  the  L.,  from 
ME.  calcidoine,  cassidoine,  casseclony  (>  E.  cas- 
sidony'l-),  < OF.  calcedoine,  F.  calcedoine  — Sp. 
It.  calcedonia  = Pg.  chalcedonia,  < L.  chalcedo- 
nius  (prop.  adj.  ‘of  Chalcedon’),  chalcedony,  < 
Gr.  xa^sySuv,  a precious  stone  found  at  Chal- 
cedon, Xahcr/dav,  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  Asia 
Minor  nearly  opposite  to  Byzantium  or  Constan- 
tinople.] A cryptocrystalline  variety  of  quartz, 
resembling  in  color  milk  diluted  with  water, 
and  more  or  less  clouded  or  opaque  with  veins, 
circles,  or  spots.  It  is  used  in  jewelry.  There  are 
several  varieties,  as  common  chalcedony,  chrysoprase, 
sard,  and  sardonyx.  Also  called  white  agate.  Also  spelled 
calcedony.  See  cut  under  botryoid. 

Above  was  had  a knightly  armed  kyng, 

Off  cassedony  will  formed  and  made. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4510. 
Chalcedony  cement.  See  cement. 
chalcedonyx  (kal-sed'o-niks),  «.  [<  chalced- 

ony) + onyx.]  A variety  of  agate  in  which 
white  and  gray  layers  alternate.  Also  calced- 
onyx. 

chalchihuitl  (cbal-chi-6-etl'),  re.  [Also  clial- 
chiuite : Nahuatl.]  Properly  jade;  also  a 
bluish-green  turquoise  found  in  New  Mexico, 
chalcid  (kal'sid),  a.  and  re.  Same  as  chalcidian 3 
and  chalcidian 3. 

Chalcidse  (kal'si-de),  re.  pi.  Same  as  Chalcidi- 
dce1. 

Chalcidea  (kal-sid'e-a),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chalets2 
(Chalcid-)  + -ea.]  A small  group  of  existing 
Lacertilia. 

Chalcides  (kal'si-dez),  re.  [NL.,  taken  as  sing., 
prop.  pi.  of  L.  chalcis,  < Gr.  x^k,  a kind  of 
lizard:  see  Chalcis2.]  The  typical  genus  of 
lizards  of  the  family  Chalcididce. 

Chalcidian1  (kal-sid'i-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  Chal- 
ets (Chalcid-),  Gr.  Xa/.idr  (Xahad-)  + -tan.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  Chalcis,  the  chief  city 
of  the  Greek  island  sometimes  called  Egripo 
and  Negropont,  but  now  bearing  its  ancient 
name  Euboea. 

The  alphabet  used  by  the  Romans  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Chalcidian  colonies  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  125. 

A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Chalcis. 
chalcidian3  (kal-sid'i-an),  a.  and  to.  [<  Chalcis 1 
(Chalcid-)  + - ian .]  I.  a.  Belonging  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  insects  called  Chalci- 
didce. See  Chalcididce L 

The  male  insect  is  unknown,  two  insects  mistaken  for  it 
being,  according  to  Planchon,  parasitic  hymenoptera  of 
the  chalcidian  group,  living  in  the  kermes  grains. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  49. 

II.  TO.  An  insect  of  the  family  Chalcididce. 

Also  chalcid. 
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chalcidian3  (kal-sid'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  dial - chalcodite  (kal'ko-dit),  n.  [<  6r.  xalnad-r/Q, 


tides  + -ian.]  I,  a.  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  lizards  called  Chalcididce.  See 
Chalcididw 2. 

II.  n.  A lizard  of  the  family  Chalcididce. 

Also  chalcid. 

Chalcidic  (kal-sid'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  district  of  Chalcidice,  on  the  coast  of  an- 
cient Macedonia. 

clialcidica,  n.  Plural  of  chalcidicum. 

Chalcidici  (kal-sid'i-si),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < dial- 
tides , q.  v.]  In  Oppel’s  system  (1811),  a family 


contr.  of  ^aAKowdifc,  like  copper  (<  xa/-Kk,  cop- 
per, + ettiog,  form),  + -ite2.]  A variety  of  the 
iron  silicate  stilpnomelane,  occurring  in  scaly 
velvety  coatings  of  a brass-like  luster, 
chalcograph  (kal'ko-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  xaAK'k, 
copper,  + ypa^etv,  write,  grave ; cf.  NGr.  xakno- 
ypa^og,  an  engraver  (orig.  formed  to  translate 
‘ printer’).]  An  engraving  on  copper  or  brass, 
chalcographer  (kal-kog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  chalcog- 
raphy + -er1.  ] An  engraver  on  brass  or  cop- 
per. Also  chalcographist. 


chalice 

ticularly  those  excavated  from  1877  to  1881  from  the 
mound  of  Tello  in  southern  Chaldea,  indicate  a much  less 
conventional  conception  of  the  human  form,  and  much 


of  squamate  saurians,  containing  the  chalcid  or  chalcographic,  chalcographical  (kal-ko-graf '- 
ehalcidiform  lizards.  ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  chalcography  + -ic,  -icali]  Of  or 

chalcidicum  (kal-sid'i-kum),  n.  ; pi.  clialcidica  pertaining  to  chalcography : as,  chalcographic 
(-ka).  [L.,prop.  neut.  of  Chalcidicus.  < Gr.  Xal-  artists. 

attitude,  belonging  to  Chalcis,  < Xahtttg,  L.  Chal-  chalcographist  (kal-kog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  chalcog- 
tis,  a Greek  city:  see  Chalcis2.']  A portico,  or  raphy  + -ist.]  Same  as  chalcographer. 
a hall  supported  by  columns,  or  any  addition  of  chalcography  (ltal-kog'ra-fi),  ».  [<  Gr.  xaAK,k, 

like  character  connected  with  an  ancient  ba-  copper,  + -ypatjtia,  < ypa<f>stv,  write,  grave.]  The 
silica ; hence,  a similar  addition  to  a Christian  art  of  engraving  on  copper  or  steel  plates. 


church. 

Beyond  the  aisles  there  is  an  additional  aisle  of  annexed 
buildings  or  clialcidica.  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  414. 

Chalcididae1  (kal-sid'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < dial- 
cis1  ( Chalcid-)  + -idw.]  In  entom.,  a large  fam- 
ily of  pupivorous  spiculiferous  hymenopterous 


Commonly  called  line-engraving , because  it  is  chiefly  by 
combinations  of  lines,  simple  or  crossed,  that  the  engraver 
imitates  textures,  etc. 

chalcomenite  (kal-ko-me'nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xckitog, 
copper,  + pfyky,  = fi.  moon,  + -ite2.]  A hy- 
drous copper  selenite,  occurring  in  monoclinic 
crystals  of  a bright-blue  color. 


insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Chalcis,  composed  chalcpmorphlte  (kal-ko-mor'fit),  n.  [A  bad 
mainly  of  minute  species  most  of  which  are  spelling  of  calcomorpliite : < L.  calx,  lime,  + 
parasitic  on  the  larvie  or  eggs  of  other  insects.  Gr.  popfy,  form.]  A hydrous  calcium  silicate 
Some  of  them  attack  other  parasites  of  the  same  or  related  found  in  minute  hexagonal  crystals  in  the  lava 
families.  The  female  chalcid,  like  the  ichneumon-fly,  de-  of  Nieder-Mendig  in  the  Eifel. 

Kes  ^cophairite^al-toEVmt), «.  .[<  Gr.**u*r, 

many  together.  The  larvie  which  emerge  feed  on  the  egg 
or  on  the  soft  parts  of  the  infested  larva;  the  latter  is 
unable  to  complete  its  transformations,  and  eventually 
dies,  when  the  chalcid  emerges  either  as  a perfect  insect  or 
as  a larva,  in  the  latter  case  sometimes  spinning  a rough 


cocoon  in  which  to  pass  the  pupa  state.  The  Chalcididce 
in  their  perfect  state  have  usually  hard  and  often  brilliant- 
ly metallic  bodies,  from  which  the  typical  genus,  Chalcis , 
takes  its  name ; the  antennae  are  elbowed ; the  ovipositor 
issues  before  the  tip  of  the  abdomen ; the  pronotum  does 
not  reach  the  tegulae  ; and  the  wings  are  almost  devoid  of 
veins.  Many  species  are  yet  undescribed.  Also  Chalcidce. 
ChalcididiB2  (kal-sid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chal- 
tides + -idee.]  In  herpet.,  a family  of  lizards, 


copper,  + -tpavyg  (<  tpaivetv,  appear)  + -ite2.]  A 
hydrous  oxid  of  manganese  and  zinc,  occur- 
ring in  druses  of  minute  tabular  crystals  of  a 
bluish-black  color  and  metallic  luster  at  Stir- 
ling Hill  in  New  Jersey.  It  assumes  a bronze 
color  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  whence 
the  name. 

chalcophyllite  (kal-ko-fil'it),  n.  [<  Gr.  xakutig, 
copper,  + tpithhov,  a leaf,  + -ite2.]  A hydrous 
copper  arseniate,  occurring  in  thin  tabular 
crystals  or  foliated  masses  of  a bright-green 
color.  Also  called  copper  mica. 


typified  by  the  genus  Chaltides,  to  which  dif-  chalcopyrite  (kal-kop'i-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xa^Kk, 


ferent  limits  have  been  assigned.  («)  By  some  it 
is  extended  to  include  leptoglossate  lizards  having  a dis- 
tinct lateral  fold,  hidden  ears,  very  short  limbs,  and  elon- 
gated body.  The  species  are  tropical  American.  ( b ) By 
others  the  species  are  referred  to  the  family  eiidee. 

ehalcidiform1  (kal-sid'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Chal- 


copper,  + pyrites,  q.  v.]  Copper  pyrites,  or  yel- 
low copper  ore.  It  is  a sillphid  of  copper  and  iron,  and 
occurs  in  tetragonal  crystals  or  more  commonly  massive. 
It  has  a bright  brass-yellow  color  and  brilliant  metallic 
luster  on  the  fresh  fracture.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  pyrite,  or  iron  pyrites,  by  its  deeper  color  and  inferior 


ois1  (C/iolcid-)  + L. /onraa,  shape.]  Having  the  hardness  . ~ 

• - ■■  -.rniiv  Chal . chalcosidente  (kal-ko-sid'e-nt),  n.  [<  Gr. 


appearance  of  an  insect  of  the  family  Chal- 
cididce. 

ehalcidiform2  (kal-sid'i-ffirm),  a.  [<  NL.  Chal- 
tides + L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  a lizard  of  the  family  Chalcididce. 
chalcidine  (kal' si-din),  a.  [<  Chaltides  + -me1.] 
Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters  of  liz- 
ards of  the  family  Chalcididce;  like  a chalcid 
lizard. 

Chalcis1  (kal'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xa^Kk,  cop- 
per: see  Chalcis2.]  In  entom.,  the 
typical  genus  of  the  great  parasi- 
tic family  Chalcididce,  of  the  order 
Hymenoptera.  It  was  founded  by  Fa- 
bncius  in  17S7.  The  insects  of  this  genus 
are  parasites,  and  are  characterized  by  their 
swollen  hind  thighs  and  sessile  abdomen. 

They  infest  many  injurious  insects,  and 
transform  within  the  bodies  of  their  hosts 
without  spinning  a cocoon.  Chalcis  albi- 
frons  (Walsh)  belongs  to  the  closely  allied 
genus  Spilochalcis. 

Chalcis2  (kal'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xaAlik,  a kind 
of  lizard,  also  called  ( aavpa  xaktatitKy, 

i.  e.,  Chalcidian  lizard — Dioscorides),  also  t]iyvk 
and  aytp ; named  from  Xalnk,  Chalcis,  a city  in 
Eubcea,  or  more  prob.  (as  also  Xahcig,  Chalcis) 
< xal-stig,  copper.]  A genus  of  lizards,  originally 
identical  with  Chaltides,  but  by  some  modern 
herpetologists  limited  to  such  teioid  lizards  as 
are  by  others  referred  to  the  genus  Cophias. 
chalcites  (kal-sl'tez),  n.  [L.,  copper  ore,  a 


Xahcdg,  copper,  + citiypWyg,  of  iron:  see  sider- 
ite.]  A hydrous  phosphate  of  iron  and  copper, 
occurring  in  crystalline  aggregates  of  a siskin- 
green  color. 

chalcostibite  (kal-kos'ti-bit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xaAK,k, 
copper,  + aTifli,  antimony  (see  stibium  and  an- 
timony), 4-  -ite2.]  A sulphid  of  antimony  and 
copper,  of  a lead-gray  color.  Also  called  wolfs- 
beraite. 

chaicotrichite  (kal-kot'ri-kit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xa,JC,k, 
copper,  + 6pk  ( rpix -),  hair,  + -ite2.]  A variety 
of  cuprite  or  red  oxid  of  copper,  occurring  in 
capillary  crystals. 

Chaldseism  (kal'de-izm),  n.  A combined  sci- 
ence of  astronomy' and  magic  attributed  to  the 
Chaldeans : out  of  it  probably  grew  astrology, 
to  which  the  term  is  often  extended. 

Chaldceism  and  Magism  appear  . . . mixed  up  together. 

C.  0.  Muller , Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  § 248. 

Chaldaic  (kal-da'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Clialdaicus, 

< Gr.  Xaltiaistigf  Xatitiata,  Chaldea,  prop.  fern,  of 
Xahtiaiog,  Chaldean.]  I.  a.  Same  as  Chaldean. 

II.  n.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the  Chal- 
deans, one  of  the  two  dialects  or  branches  of 
the  Aramaic,  Syriac  being  the  other. 

Also  Chaldee. 

Chaldaism  (kal'da-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Xaltiatoptig, 

< XaTitiai&tv,  follow  the  Chaldeans,  < Xaktiaio c, 
Chaldean.]  Am  idiom  or  a peculiarity  of  the 
Chaldee  dialect. 


precious  stone  of  a copper  color,  < Gr.  Chaldean  ( ka  1 -d e'an) , a.  and  n.  [<  Chaldea  + -an: 

nnnTflirmur  panrifir  I / innr  vn / kitic  o rmrin »*  apbi  • -i  -r  " -r-»  t i • . . • • j 


containing  copper  ( MOog  copper  ore), 

rock-alum,  etc.,  < xa^K^i  copper.]  Sulphate 
of  copper. 

Chalcocliloris  (kal  -ko  - klo ' ris),  n.  [NL.  (Mi- 
vart,  1867), < Gr.  ^aA/fo’c,  copper , + green- 

ish-yellow.] Same  as  Amblysomus. 

chalcocite  (kal'ko-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  cop- 

per, + -c-  inserted,  + - ite 2.]  A native  copper 
sulphid  (Cu2S),  a mineral  of  a lead-gray  to  black 
color  and  metallic  luster,  it  is  commonly  massive, 
but  is  also  found  in  line  crystals,  frequently  hexagonal  in 
form  from  twinning.  It  is  an  important  ore  of  copper. 
Also  called  chalcosin,  copper-glance,  and  in  Cornwall  red- 
ruthite,  from  the  locality  Redruth,  where  it  occurs. 


see  Chaldaic.']  I.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
Chaldea,  the  rich  plain  of  southern  Babylonia : 
the  name  Chaldea  was  also  often  applied  to 
the  whole  of  that  country,  from  the  dominance 
of  the  Chaldean  race  over  it  for  a long  period. 
It  was  in  Chaldea  that  the  important  Mesopotamian  civil- 
ization was  developed  from  the  primitive  Accadian.  Also 
Chaldoean,  Chaldaic , and  Chaldee. — Chaldean  art,  the 
earliest  development  of  Accadian  or  Mesopotamian  art, 
from  which  the  later  art  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  was  di- 
rectly derived.  Though  still  imperfectly  known,  this  art 
clearly  contains  the  germs  of  all  the  later  developments 
from  it,  including  the  substructural  mounds,  terraced  tem- 
ples of  brick,  enamels,  use  of  bright  colors,  and  engraved 
gems.  Such  stone  sculptures  as  have  been  found,  par- 


Chaldean  Art. — Sculptured  head  from  Tello,  in  the  Louvre  Museum. 

more  artistic  promise,  than  was  fulfilled  in  this  branch 
of  art  by  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  sculptors. — Chal- 
dean cycle.  See  cycle.—  Chaldean  era.  See  era. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Chaldea;  spe- 
cifically, a member  of  the  Semitic  race  from 
whom  Chaldea  took  its  name,  who  were  cele- 
brated as  warriors,  astrologers,  magicians,  etc., 
and  constituted  the  priestly  caste  of  Babylo- 
nia. Hence — 2.  In  the  Bible,  sometimes,  an 
astrologer,  soothsayer,  or  fortune-teller. 
Chaldee  (kal'de),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Chaldccus,  < Gr. 
Xaktiaiog,  Chaldean.]  I.  a.  Same  as  Chaldean. 
— Chaldee  language.  See  Chaldaic,  n.— Chaldee  Par- 
aphrases, commentaries,  called  by  the  Jews  Targums , 
made  for  those  Jews  who  spoke  the  Chaldee  language  and 
did  not  understand  Hebrew. 

II.  n.  1.  Same  as  Chaldean,  1. — 2.  Same  as 
Chaldaic. 

chalder1  (chal'der),  n.  [<  OP.  *chaudiere,  cau- 
diere,  P.  chaudiere  = Pr.  caudiera  = Sp.  caldera 
= Pg.  caldeira  = It.  caldaja,  caldara,  < L.  (LL. 
ML.)  caldaria,  a kettle  for  hot  water:  see  chal- 
dron^, caldron.]  1.  A caldron.  [North.  Eng.] 

— 2.  The  Scotch  form  of  chaldronl.  The  Scotch 
chalder  was  nearly  12  quarters  Winchester 
measure,  or  16  bolls  of  corn. 

chalder2  (chal'der),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
Naut.,  a rudder-band  or  gudgeon.  [Eng.] 
chalder3  (chal'der),  n.  Same  as  chaldriclc. 
chaldernt  (chal'dern),  n.  Same  as  chaudron. 
chaldeset,  t>.  t.  [<  Chaldee  (pi.  Chaldees ),  q.  v., 
with  allusion  to  magic.  See  Chaldwism.]  To 
trick ; injure  by  trickery.  Also  caldese.  [Old 
slang.] 

chaldrick  (chal'drik),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  chal- 
der; origin  obscure.]  A name  in  the  Orkney 
islands  for  the  oyster-catcher,  JJf.ematopus  os- 
tralegus.  Montagu. 

chaldron1  (ehtU'dron),  n.  [Assibilated  form  of 
caldron,  < OF.  * chaldron,  P.  chaudron,  a kettle  : 
see  chalder 1 and  caldron.]  Adry  measure  equal 
to  four  quarters  or  32  bushels ; as  a mea- 
sure of  coals  equal,  by  a statute  of  Charles  II., 
to  36  coal  bushels,  or  25J  hundredweight.  The 
N ewcastle  chaldron  is  52J  or  53  hundredweight.  In  Amer- 
ican ports  the  weight  is  very  various,  but  the  ordinary 
weight  in  the  United  States  is  261  hundredweight. 

chaldron2t,  n.  See  chaudron. 
chalet  (sha-la'),  n.  [F.,  < Swiss  chalet,  prop. 
*a  little  castle,  < ML.  castelletum,  > E.  castellet, 
castlet,  q.  v.]  1.  A hut  or  cabin  in  which  cat- 

tle and  herdsmen  are  housed  for  the  night  on 
the  Swiss  mountains. 

Chalets  are  summer  lints  for  the  Swiss  herdsmen. 

Wordszvorth. 

Hence — 2.  A dwelling-house  of  the  Swiss  peas- 
antry similarly  constructed,  that  is,  low,  with 
very  wide  eaves,  and  with  the  roof  weighted 
down  with  large  stones  to  secure  it  against 
the  mountain  winds. — 3.  A country  residence 
built  in  the  general  style  of  a Swiss  mountain 
cottage,  hut  generally  of  ornamental  character. 

— Chalet-horn,  a horn  used  by  Swiss  mountaineers  in 
^calling  together  their  herds  or  flocks. 

chalice  (chal'is),  n.  [<  ME.  chalice,  also  calice, 
< OP.  * chalice,  calice,  mod.  P.  calice  = Pr.  calitz 
= Sp.  caliz  = Pg.  calls,  calix  = It.  calice  = AS. 
calic  = OS.  Tcelilc  = D.  Icellc  = OHG.  chelih,  Jcelih, 
MHG.  G.  lcelch  = Icel.  kalkr  = Dan.  kalk,  < L. 
calix  ( calic -),  a eup,  = Skt.  kalaga,  a cup,  water- 
pot;  cf.  Gr.  Kvkt%,  a cup:  see  calix  and  calyx.] 
1 . A drinking-cup  or  -bowl. 

This  even-handed  justice  _ 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison’d  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  L 7. 

Tulips,  dark  purple  and  cream-color,  burning  scarlet  and 
deep  maroon,  held  their  gay  chalices  up  to  catch  the  dew. 

B.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighbors,  p.  39. 
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2.  The  cup  in  which  the  wine  is  administered  Chalina  (ka-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xa^-mk,  a 

■’  — -■*  1 — :-i  — T — bridle,  bit,  strap,  thong,  = Skt.  Tchalinas,  khali- 

nas,  a bridle-bit.]  The  typical  genus  of  sponges 
of  the  family  ChalinidcB, 


in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  or  Lord’s 
Slipper.  It  is  now  generally 


made  of  silver,  gilt  inside  ; but 
gold  chalices  are  not  infrequent, 
while  less  costly  materials  have 
been  used  at  all  periods.  The 
rubrics  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  require  the  chalice  to  be 
of  gold  or  silver.  The  shape  of 
the  chalice  varies  very  greatly; 
but  in  general  the  foot  is  wide- 
spreading,  and  a knop  is  intro- 
duced in  the  stem,  sometimes 
half-way  up,  sometimes  nearer 
the  bowl,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  all  chance  of  spilling 
the  consecrated  wine,  the  knop 
affording  a firm  hold  for  the 
hand. 


Chalineae  (ka-lin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chalina 
+ - ece .]  A general  name  of  the  siliciceratous 
sponges.  Claus. 

Chalinidae  (ka-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chalina 
4-  -idee.]  A family  of  Fibrospongice  or  fibrous 
sponges,  represented  by  the  genus  Chalina. 

Chalininse  (kal-i-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chalina  _ . r,  7 77  nt  , 

4-  -4nce.]  A group  of  sponges,  typified  by  the  chalk  (chak),  v.  t.  [<  chalk,  n.  Cf.  calk*. ] 1. 


or,  much  used  by  tailors  for  drawing  lines  on  cloth,  and 
for  removing  grease-spots. — Red  chalk,  or  ruddle , a nat- 
ural clay  containing  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
toxid  and  carbonate  of  iron. — Spanish  Chalk,  a variety 
of  steatite  or  soapstone  obtained  from  Aragon  in  Spain. — 
To  know  chalk  from  cheese,  to  have  one’s  wits  about 
one ; know  a poor  or  spurious  article  from  a good  or  genu- 
ine one.— To  walk  one’s  chalks,  to  go  away;  leave  un- 
ceremoniously. [Slang.] 

Cut  his  stick,  and  walked  his  chalks , and  is  off  to  Lon- 
don. Kingsley. 

To  walk  the  chalk,  to  keep  ill  a straight  line  ; submit 
to  strict  discipline. 


Mayence  Cathedral. 


There  is  a grete  chales  of  fyne  gold  of  curious  werke,  set 
with  many  precious  stones. 

Sir  B.  Guyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  7. 


genus  Chalina,  having  a considerable  quantity 
of  spongin  in  the  form  of  distinct  homy  fibers 
containing  spicules.  It  is  referred  by  some  to 
the  family  Homoraphid.ee  of  Ridley  and  Dendy. 
chalinoid  (kal'i-noid),  a.  [<  Chalina  + - oicl .] 
Resembling  a sponge  of  the  genus  Chalina  ; as, 
“a  true  chalinoid  larva,”  A.  Hyatt. 

Mixed  chalice,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek  CllSrlillOpsidSB  (kal-i-nop  si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  (. 
and  other  Oriental  churches  (except  the  Armenian),  and  Chalinopsis  + -idee.']  A family  of  Fibrospongue 
in  many  Anglican  churches : (a)  The  wine  mingled  with  or  fibrous  sponges,  typified  by  the  genus  Chali- 
a little  water  for  use  at  the  eucharist.  (b)  The  custom  or  x 

rite  of  adding  water  to  the  eucharistic  wine.  See  krasis.  . ,,  , . , . , rxTT  

chalice-case  (chal'is-kas),  n.  A permanent  Chalinopsis  (kal-i- nop  sis),  «.  CNL . (Oscar 
cover  for  the  chalice,  whether  made  of  a textilo  Schmidt,  1870),  < Gr.  Xa?jv6g,  a bridle,  a strap, 
fabric  like  , bag,  la  .1.  fora,  „f  a + Jg,  jg-jg  ’ 

chaiiced  (chal'i'st),  a.  [<  chalice  + -ed*.]  Hav-  WW*  represented  by  the  genus  Chalinorha- 

mg  a cup,  as  a flower.  Chalinorhaphis  (kal-i-nor'a-fis),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Cholic  d flowers.  Shak.,  Cymbelme,  u.  3 (song).  ^aXcv6g,  a bridle,  a strap,  4-  fratpig,  a needle, 

chalice-pall  (chal'is-pfil),  it.  In  the  Roman  < pdirreiv,  sew.]  The  typical  genus  of  Chalino- 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches,  a piece  of  rhaphince,  having  many  large  spicules  axially 
cardboard  about  eight  inches  square,  covered  situated.  Lendenfeld. 

with  linen,  or  with  silk  on  top  and  lawn  under-  chalk  (chak),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  chaulk, 
neath,  placed  before  and  after  celebration  upon  < me.  chalk,  < AS.  cealc,  chalk,  lime,  = D. 
the  paten.  __  _ kalk  = OHG.  clialch,  MHG.  kale  (kalk-),  G. 


chalice-spoon  (chal'is-spoit),  n.  1.  A spoon 
with  a perforated  bowl  for  removing  insects  or 
other  impurities  from  the  chalice. — 2.  A spoon 
for  measuring  out  the  water  to  he  mixed  with 
the  eucharistic  wine. 

chalice-veil  (chal'is-val),  n.  1.  In  the  Roman 
Oatholic  and  Anglican  churches,  a piece  of  silk, 
varying  in  color  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
season,  used,  over  the  chalice-pall,  to  cover 
the  paten  and  chalice  at  certain  times  during 
the  celebration  of  the  mass  or  holy  communion. 
— 2.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  a piece  of  linen 
or  lawn  used  to  cover  the  chalice  and  paten 
after  the  communion  of  the  people. 
Chalicomys  (ka-lik' o-mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

(xa^iK-),  pebble,  gravel,  + pvt  =E.  mouse.] 
A genus  of  fossil  rodents  related  to  the  beavers : 
synonymous  with  Steneofiber. 
chalicosis  (kal-i-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

{xalu t-),  gravel,  + -osis.]  In  pathol.,  a pulmo- 
nary affection  produced  by  the  inhalation  of 
sUicious  particles,  as  by  stone-cutters.  These 
particles  are  taken  up  into  the  tissues  of  the  lungs,  and 
are  apt  to  produce  more  or  less  inflammation,  in  the  form 
of  bronchitis  or  diffuse  pneumonitis, 
chalicotheriid  (kal'i-ko-tlie'ri-id),  n.  A mam- 
mal of  the  family  Chalicotheriidce. 
Chalicotheriid®  (kaFi-ko-the-rl'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chalico thorium  + -idee.]  A family  of 
extinct  perissodactyl  ungulates,  typified  by  the 
genus  ChaliCO  therium.  They  were  large  quadrupeds, 
with  the  upper  molar  teeth  surmounted  by  subequal  cres- 
centoid  crests  separated  by  an  external  ridge,  and  with 
the  lower  molars  surmounted  by  crescents ; the  upper  pre- 
molars were  different  from  the  molars,  and  had  each  only 
one  internal  cusp ; the  anterior  feet  had  4 digits  and  the 
posterior  3.  The  species  were  quite  numerous  during  the 
Eocene  period,  and  a few  lived  till  the  Pliocene, 
chalicotherioid  (kal//i-ko-the'ri-oid),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Resembling  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Chalicotheriidce. 

II.  n.  A chalicotheriid. 

Chalicotherioidea  (kal"i-ko-thc-ri-oi'de-a),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < ChaUcothenmn  +•  -oidea.]  A super- 
family  of  ungulate  quadrupeds,  established  for 
the  reception  of  the  family  Chalicotheriidce  and 
related  forms. 

Chalicotherium  (kaFi-ko-the'ri-um), n.  [NL. 
(Kaup),  < Gr.  (xahac-),  gravel,  rubble,  + 

Oypiav,  a wild  beast,  < %>,  a wild  beast.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  extinct  family  Chalicothe- 
riidee,  remains  of  which  occur  in  the  Pliocene 
formation  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
chalifate  (ka'li-fat),  n.  Same  as  califate. 
chalil  (ha-lel'),  ».  [Heb.]  An  ancient  He- 
brew musical  instrument,  probably  a direct 
flute  or  flageolet,  though  possibly  having  a reed 
like  a clarinet.  The  word  is  translated  ‘ ‘ pipe  ” 
in  both  the  authorized  and  the  revised  versions 
of  the  Bible. 


To  rub  or  mark  with  chalk. 

Some  two  or  three  yards  off 
I'll  chalk  a line.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  manure  with  chalk. 

In  Dorsetshire  the  laud  is  usually  chalked  once  in 
twenty  years.  Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  372. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  make  chalky-white;  blanch; 
make  pale. 

Fear 

Stared  in  her  eyes,  and  chalk'd  her  face,  and  wing’d 
Her  transit  to  the  throne,  Tennyson , Princess,  iv. 

4 . To  mark ; trace  out ; describe : from  the 
use  of  chalk  in  marking  lines. 

It  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither  ! Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
To  chalk  out.  (a)  To  sketch,  as  a plan  of  work  or  of 
operations,  roughly,  or  in  general  outlines ; mark  out. 

I knew  all  this  before,  sir ; 

I chalk'd  him  out  his  way. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  3. 
This  is  indeed  a very  pretty  career  that  has  been  chalked 
out  for  you.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xx. 

( b ) In  Scotland,  to  mark  the  door  of  a burgh  tenant  with 
chalk,  an  old  mode  of  notice  to  quit,  which  is  still  compe- 
tent.— To  chalk  up,  to  charge  ; put  down  to  one’s  ac- 
count : in  allusion  to  the  old  custom,  prevalent  especially 
among  publicans  and  milk-sellers,  of  writing  a score  in 
chalk  on  a door  or  wall. 

She  has  chalked  up  twenty  shillings  already,  and  swears 
she  will  chalk  no  more.  Chapman,  M ay-Day,  L 2. 

chalk-box  (ehak'boks),  n.  A box  containing 
powdered  chalk,  in  which  public  dancers  and 
acrobats  rub  the  soles  of  their  feet  to  prevent 
them  from  slipping. 

n.  A man  who 


kalch , kalk  = Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  kalk  = F.  chaux  = 

Pr.  calz,  cans  = Sp.  Pg.  cal  = It.  calce  = Ir. 

Gael,  cailc  = W.  calch , lime,  < L.  calx  {calc-), 
limestone,  lime,  chalk : see  calx 1 and  calk2,  and 
cf.  calcareous,  causey,  etc.]  1.  In  geol.,  a soft 

white  rock,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  car-  chalk-cutter  \chak,kut//er), 
bonate  of  lime  in  a pulverulent  or  only  slight-  di gs  chalk, 
ly  consolidated  state,  and  readily  soiling  the  chalkiness  (cha/ki-nes),  ?£.  [<  chalky  + -ness.'] 

fingers  when  handled,  it  is  seen,  when  examined  The  state  of  being  chalky. 


through  the  microscope,  to  be  made  up  in  large  part  of 
minute  fragments  of  the  shells  of  Foraminifera , mollusks, 
and  echinoderms,  and  also  of  spicules  of  sponges.  It 
does  not  exactly  resemble  any  deep-sea  deposit  at  present 
known  to  be  in  process  of  formation.  This  rock  is  a very 
important  and  conspicuous  formation  on  the  south  coast 
of  England  (which  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  its 
cliffs  is  poetically  styled  Albion)  and  in  the  north  of 
France.  Under  the  city  of  London  it  has  a thickness  of 
from  600  to  800  feet.  The  chalk  gives  its  name  to  the 
so-called  Cretaceous  formation.  It  has  a limited  dis- 
tribution in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  best 
known  localities  are  the  Paris  and  London  basins.  Chalk, 
being  a nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  a pulverized  con- 
dition, is  an  article  of  great  commercial  importance,  and 
is  used  in  a large  number  of  operations.  For  such  pur- 
poses it  is  crushed  and  levigated.  . One  of  its  principal 
uses  is  for  whitening  walls,  or  whitewashing.  It  is  not 
used  with  oil,  as  it  has  no  body  with  that  vehicle ; but,  on 
account  of  its  being  very  much  cheaper  than  lead  paint, 
it  supersedes  that  article  to  a great  extent.  There  are 
many  names  for  the  various  preparations  of  chalk,  as 
whiting,  Spanish  white,  Paris  white,  etc.  Chalk  is  not  a 
desirable  material  for  ordinary  mortar,  but  it  is  used  to 
some  extent  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  hydraulic  cement. 

See  cement,  2. 

2.  A piece  of  prepared  chalk  used  for  marking 
on  a dark  surface. — 3.  A point  scored  in  a 
game : so  called  from  its  being  recorded  with 
chalk.  [Local  and  prov.  Eng.] 

One  chalk  or  score  is  reckoned  for  every  fair  pin;  and  chcllky  (cha  ki). 


chalk-line  (chak'lln),  n.  1.  A light  cord 
rubbed  with  chalk  and  stretched  over  a surface 
to  mark  a straight  line.  When  stretched,  it  is  pulled 
upward  and  allowed  to  spring  down  by  its  elasticity,  and 
thus  marks  a line  of  chalk  on  the  surface,  to  serve  as  a 
guide,  as  for  a needle  or  a saw. 

2.  A vulgar  name  of  the  small  green  heron  of 
the  United  States,  Butorides  virescens : so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  white  excrement  voided  when 
the  bird  starts  to  fly. 

chalk-pit  (chak'pit),  n.  A pit  in  which  chalk 
is  dug. 

chalkstone  (chak'ston),  n.  [<  ME.  chalkston , 
< AS.  cealc-stdn,  calculus  (=  Dan.  Icalksten  = 
Sw.  Icalksten),  < cealc , lime,  4-  stdn , stone  : see 
chalk  and  stone.]  1.  In  med.,  a concretion,  for 
the  most  part  of  sodium  urate,  deposited  in  the 
tissues  and  joints,  especially  of  the  ears,  hands, 
and  feet,  of  perrons  affected  with  gout. — 2.  A 
lump  of  chalk. 

Goth,  walketli  forth,  and  brynge  us  a chalkstoon. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  196. 

When  he  maketli  all  the  stones  of  the  altar  as  chalk- 
stones  that  are  beaten  in  sunder,  the  groves  and  images 
shall  not  stand  up.  Is.  xxviu  9. 

a.  [<  chalk;  + -y1.]  1.  Con- 


the  game  of  skittles  consists  in  obtaining  thirty-one  chalks  sistillg  of  or  containing  chalk:  as,  “thy  chalky 
n J ^ ‘w>',  cliffs’,  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. — 2.  Resem- 


precisely.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  366. 

4.  An  account.  See  to  chalk  up,  below. 

“I  tell  you,  we  can’t  and  won’t  trust  you.  Your  drunk- 
en dad  has  run  up  a long  chalk  already.  Look  there,  I 
guess  you  know  enough  to  count  twelve ; — twelve  gallons 
he  owes  now.”  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

A long  Chalk,  a long  way ; many  degrees.  To  beat  one 
by  a long  chalk  or  long  chalks  is  to  beat  him  by  a long  way,  ★. 


Hen.  VI.,  in. 
bling  chalk  in  any  way : as,  a chalky  taste ; a 
chalky  fracture. 

As  deposited  from  the  cyanide  bath  just  described,  the 
surface  of  the  precipitated  silver  has  a mat  or  dead  ap- 
pearance, which  is  well  described  as  chalky. 

Wahl,  Galvanoplastic  Manipulations,  p.  304. 


Dy  a fon^c/m^or  isio  oeat  inm  uy  a mug  way,  .v  FY  MTT  nhnlennp  au 

or  to  excel  him  in  a high  degree : in  allusion  to  the  custom  CliallengQ  (chal  enj),  n.  [>  MFj.  cnalenge,  as 


of  making  marks,  as  in  a score,  with  chalk,  or  to  the  mark- 
ing of  distances  by  lines  drawn  with  a chalk.  [Colloq.] 

Sir  Alured’s  steed  was  by  long  chalks  the  best 
Of  the  party,  and  very  soon  distanced  the  rest. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  294. 

Hence — Not  by  a long  Chalk,  not  on  any  account ; not 
by  any  means ; not  at  all.— Black  chalk,  {a)  Slate  suffi- 
ciently colored  by  carbonaceous  particles  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  black-lead  in  pencils  for  coarse  work,  such  as 
marking  stone.  TEng.]  ( b ) A preparation  of  ivory-black 
and  fine  clay. — Chalk  for  cheese,  an  inferior  article  for 
a good  one ; one  thing  for  another. 

Lo  ! how  they  feignen  chalkefor  cheese . 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  Prol. 
Chalk  style,  in  engraving.  See  stippling. — French 
Chalk,  scaly  talc ; a variety  of  indurated  talc,  in  masses 
composed  of  small  scales  of  a pearly-white  or  grayish  col- 


sibilated  form  of  calenge,  calange,  an  accusa- 
tion, claim,  < OF.  chalenge,  chalonge,  assimi- 
lated form  of  calenge,  calonge  = It.  calogna,  an 
accusation,  claim,  dispute,  < L.  calumnia,  a 
false  accusation  (in  ML.  also  an  action  upon 
a claim),  > E.  calumny,  q.  v.  Thus  challenge 
is  a doublet  of  calumny.]  It.  Accusation; 
charge. 

Then  muste  make  thy  chalenge  agens  God. 

Bp.  Pecock,  Repressor,  I.  iii.  152. 

But  she  that  wrongful!  challenge  soone  assoyled, 

And  shew’d  that  she  had  not  that  Lady  reft 
(As  they  suppos’d),  but  her  had  to  her  liking  left. 

K Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  36. 

2f.  A claim  or  demand;  pretension. 


challenge 

Accept  the  title  thou  usurp’st, 

Of  benefit  proceeding  from  our  king, 

And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 

3.  A summons  or  invitation  to  a duel ; a call- 
ing upon  one  to  engage  in  single  combat,  as 
for  the  vindication  of  the  challenger’s  honor ; a 
defiance. 

Bene.  Shall  I speak  a word  in  your  ear  ? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a challenge  ! 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

Hence  — -4.  An  invitation  to  a contest  or  trial  of 
any  kind : as,  a challenge  to  a rubber  at  whist ; 
a challenge  to  a public  debate ; “a  challenge 
to  controversy,”  Goldsmith. — 5.  The  letter  or 
message  containing  the  summons  to  a combat 
or  contest. 

Here’s  the  challenge,  read  it ; I warrant  there’s  vinegar 
and  pepper  in’t.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

6.  Milit.y  the  act  of  a sentry  in  demanding  the 
countersign  from  any  one  who  approaches  his 
post. — 7.  In  hunting , the  opening  cry  of  hounds 
on  first  finding  the  scent  of  their  game. — 8. 
A calling  in  question ; an  exception  taken,  as 
to  the  tenability  of  a proposition,  or  a person’s 
right  to  do  something  or  to  hold  something. 

Rather  assume  thy  right  in  silence  and  de  facto  than 
voice  it  with  claims  and  challenges.  Bacon,  Great  Place. 

9.  In  law , an  objection  to  a juror;  the  claim 
of  a party  that  a certain  juror  shall  not  sit  in 
the  cause.  The  right  of  challenge  is  given  in  both  civil 
and  criminal  trials,  for  certain  reasons  which  are  sup- 
posed to  disqualify  a juror  to  be  an  impartial  judge. 
The  challenge  may  extend  either  to  the  whole  panel  or 
body  of  jurors,  called  a challenge  to  the  array,  or  only  to 
particular  jurors,  called  a challenge  to  the  polls.  Both  of 
these  challenges  are  subdivided  into  principal  challenges 
(or  challenges  for  principal  cause)  and  challenges  to  the 
favor.  A principal  challenge  is  a challenge  which  alleges 
a fact  of  such  a nature  that,  if  proved,  the  juror  is  dis- 
qualified as  a matter  of  law,  without  inquiring  whether  he 
is  actually  impartial : as,  that  one  or  more  of  the  jury  are 
returned  at  the  nomination  of  the  other  party,  or  are  near- 
ly related  to  the  other  party.  A challenge  to  the  favor  con- 
sists in  the  allegation  by  the  party  of  a cause  that  might 
probably  bias,  and  the  raising  of  the  question  whether  the 
juror  is  in  fact  impartial : as,  a statement  that  a juror  has 
already  formed  an  opinion,  or  is  prejudiced  against  the 
party.  A peremptory  challenge,  allowed  by  statute  in  many 
jurisdictions,  is  a challenge  of  jurors,  to  a limited  num- 
ber, to  be  taken  without  showing  any  cause  at  all. 

I do  believe  . . . 

You  are  mine  enemy : and  make  my  challenge, 

You  shall  not  be  my  judge.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

challenge  (chal'enj),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chal- 
lenged, ppr.  challenging.  [<  MB.  chalengen, 
accuse,  claim,  < OF.  chalengier,  chalongier, 
etc.,  = It.  calognare,  < L.  calumniari;  from  the 
noun.]  I.  trans.  It-  To  accuse ; call  to  answer; 
censure. 

The  next  day  the  two  Kings  with  their  people  came 
aboord  vs,  but  brought  nothing  according  to  promise  ; so 
that  Ensigne  Saluage  challenged  Namenacus  the  breach 
of  three  promises. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smitlfs  True  Travels,  II.  62. 

Dishonour’d  thus  and  challenged  of  wrongs. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  lay  claim  to ; demand  as  due  or  as  a right: 
as,  the  Supreme  Being  challenges  our  reverence 
and  homage. 

“Charite,”  quod  he,  “ ne  chaffareth  nou3te,  ne  chalengeth, 
ne  craueth  ! ” Piers  Ploivman  (B),  xv.  160. 

Mortals  can  challenge  not  a ray,  by  right, 

Yet  do  expect  the  whole  of  Cynthia’s  light. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

The  Pope  challenges  all  Churches  to  be  under  him,  the 
King  and  the  two  Arch-Bishops  challenge  all  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  under  them.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  57. 
Hast  thou  yet  drawn  o’er  young  Juba? 

That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Caesar, 

And  challenge  better  terms.  Addison,  Cato,  i.  3. 
In  this  night  of  death  I challenge  the  promise  of  thy  word ! 

Whittier,  Swan  Song  of  Parson  Avery. 

3.  To  call,  invite,  or  summon  to  single  com- 
bat or  duel. 

Whosoe’er  gainsays  King  Edward’s  right, 

By  this  I challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

[ Throws  do  am  his  gauntlet.  ] 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

4.  To  call  to  a contest ; call  into  opposing  ac- 
tivity; invite  to  a trial;  defy:  as,  to  challenge 
a man  to  prove  what  be  asserts  (implying  defi- 
ance). 

Thus  formed  for  speed,  he  challenges  the  wind, 

And  leaves  the  Scythian  arrow  far  behind.  Dryden. 

All  within  us  that  is  bad  challenges  the  bad  in  our  bro- 
ther ; distrust  engenders  distrust.  Sumner,  Orations,  I. 

5.  To  take  exception  to ; object  to  (a  person 
or  thing) ; call  in  question : as,  to  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  a statement.  Specifically  — 

6.  In  laWy  to  object  or  take  exception  to,  as  a 
juror  or  jury  panel.  See  challengey  n.,  9. — 7. 
Milit.y  to  demand  the  countersign  from : as,  a 
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sentry  is  bound  to  challenge  every  person  ap- 
pearing near  his  post.  See  challengey  n.,  6. 

II.  intrans.  In  hunting,  to  whimper  or  ery. 
when  the  scent  of  game  is  first  discovered: 
said  of  a hound. 

challengeable  (chal'en-ja-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  chal- 
angeable;  < challenge  + -able.']  Capable  of  be- 
ing challenged,  or  called  to  an  account. 

A chartre  is  chalengeable  byfor  a chief  iustice. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  296. 

How  lords  are  challengeable  by  their  vassals. 

J.  Sadler,  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,  p.  30. 

challengee  (chal-en-je'),  n.  [<  challenge  + 
-ee1.]  One  who  receives  a challenge.  [Rare.] 
The  challenger  and  challengee, 

Or,  with  your  Spaniard,  your  provocador 
And  provocado,  have  their  several  courses. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 

challenger  (ehal'en-jer),  n.  [<  ME.  chalengere; 

< challenge  + -er1.]  I.  One  who  challenges  or 
defies  another  to  a duel  or  contest  of  any  kind. 

Bos.  Have  you  challenged  Charles  the  wrestler? 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess  ; he  is  the  general  challenger. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 

The  impious  challenger  of  Pow’r  divine 

Was  now  to  learn  that  Heav’n,  though  slow  to  wrath, 

Is  never  with  impunity  defied.  Cowper,  The  Task,  vi. 

2.  An  objector;  one  who  calls  in  question. — 3. 
A claimant;  one  who  demands  something  as  of 
right. 

Earnest  challengers  there  are  of  trial,  by  some  publick 
disputation.  Hooker. 

Challengeria  (chal-en-je'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Wy- 
ville  Thomson,  1877),  < Challenger,  an  English 
vessel  in  which  a voyage  of  scientific  research 
and  exploration  was  made  in  1873-76.]  The 
typical  genus  of  tripyleans  of  the  family  Chal- 
lengeriidw. 

Challengerida  (chal-en-jer'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NE., 
as  Challenger-ia  + -ida.]  An  order  of  tripyleans 
having  a monothalamous  shell  richly  sculp- 
tured and  filled  with  a nucleated  sarcode. 

A group  of  extremely  minute  forms,  “ approaching,  but 
in  many  important  points  differing  from,  the  Radiola- 
rians,”has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  “ Challenger"  ex- 
pedition. They  have  received  the  ordinal  name  of  Chal- 
lengerida. Pascoe , Zool.  Class.,  p.  10. 

Challengeriidae  (chaL'en-je-rl'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Challengeria  + -idee.]  A family  of  tripy- 
leans having  single-chambered  shells,  with  po- 
rous glass-like  walls,  and  very  fine,  perfectly 
regular,  hexagonal  pores  varying  greatly  in 
form.  Genera  of  this  family  are  Challengeria, 
Gazelle  tta,  and  Porcupinia. 

challis  (shal'i),  n.  [Also  challi,  chally,  chalis\ ; 
origin  undetermined.]  A name  originally 
given  to  a choice  fabric  of  silk  and  wool 
first  manufactured  at  Norwich,  England, 
about  1832.  It  was  thin,  soft,  fine,  and  without 
gloss.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a fabric  resembling 
muslin-de-laine,  a light  all-wool  material,  woven  with- 
out twill,  and  either  plain  or  figured.  French  challis  is 
sometimes  made  with  a glossy  finish  resembling  that  of 
alpaca. 

chalont,  chalount,  «.  [ME.;  the  orig.  form  of 
shalloon,  q.  v.]  A blanket  or  other  form  of 
bed-covering. 

Also,  non  of  the  Citee  ne  slial  don  werche  [work]  qwyltes 
ne  chalcmns  hy-thoute  the  walles  of  the  Citee,  vp-on  peyne 
to  lese  that  good.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  350. 

A bed 

With  shetes  and  with  chalons  faire  y-spred. 

Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  220. 

chalumeau  (sbal-u-mo'),  n.  [F.  chalumeau,  < 
OF.  chalemel  = Pr.  calamel,  caramel,  calmeilh  = 
Sp.  caramillo  (also  F.  dial.  *calumet,  > E.  calu- 
met, q.  v.),  < ML.  calamellus;  also  in  fern,  form, 
OF.  chalemelle  (>  Pg.  charamela  = It.  cennamel- 
la),  < ML.  calamella,  also  calamaula  (also  OF. 
chalemie,  > MHG.  schalemie,  G.  schalmei  — Dan. 
slealmeje  = ME.  shalmie,  later  shalme,  shaume, 
mod.  E.  shawm  (ML.  reflex  scalmeia),  < L.  as 
if  *calamia),  a pipe,  flute,  flageolet,  < LL.  cala- 
mellus, a little  pipe  or  reed,  dim.  of  L.  calamus, 
a pipe,  a reed:  see  calamus,  and  of.  shawm.]  1. 
An  obsolete  musical  instrument,  probably  of 
the  clarinet  class.  See  shawm. — 2.  The  lowest 
portion  or  register  of  the  scale  of  the  clarinet 
and  of  the  basset-horn. 

chaly  (cha'li),  n.  An  old  copper  coin  of  Ceylon, 
equal  to  about  one  fourth  of  a United  States 
cent. 

Chalybean1  (ka-lib'e-an),  a.  [Cf.  L.  chalybeius, 
of  steel;  < Chalybes:  see  def.,  and  ef.  chaly- 
bean2.] Pertaining  to  the  Chalybes,  an  ancient 
people  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor  famed  as  work- 
ers in  iron  and  steel;  similar  to  the  work  or 
products  of  the  Chalybes : as,  “ Chalybean  tem- 
per’d steel,”  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  133. 

chalybean2  (ka-lib'e-an),  n.  [<  NL.  chalybceus, 

< L.  chalybs : see  clialybeate.]  A bird  of  Para- 
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dise  of  the  genus  Chalybceus  or  Manucodia ; a 
manucode. 

chalybeate  (ka-lib'e-at),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  *chaly- 
beatus,<.  L.  chalybs,  < Gr.  xa/.vijj  (xa/.vfi-),  steel,  so 
called  from  the  Xd/.vfier,  Chalybes : see  Chaly- 
beani.]  I.  a.  1.  Qualified  by  the  presence  of 
iron:  applied  to  a medicine  containing  iron, 
and  especially  to  springs  and  waters  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  or  holding  iron  in  solution. 
Chalybeate  springs  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
iron  is  generally  present  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  and  is 
held  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  wa- 
ter ; on  exposure  to  the  air  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  and 
the  iron  is  partly  precipitated. 

2.  Eelating  to  or  characteristic  of  a spring 
or  medicine  containing  iron:  as,  a chalybeate 
taste;  chalybeate  effects. — 3.  Steel-blue;  eha- 
lybeous. 

II.  n.  A mineral  water  or  other  liquid  im- 
pregnated with  iron. 

chalybeous  (ka-lib'e-us),  a.  [<  L.  chalybeius, 
of  steel,  < chalybs,  < Gr.  xu^vtp  (xacv/3-),  steel : 
see  chalybeate.]  Of  a steel-blue  color;  very 
dark  blue  with  a metallic  luster. 

chalybite  (kal'i-blt),  n.  [<  L.  chalybs  ( chalyb -), 
steel  (see  chalybeate),  + -ite2.]  Native  iron 
protoearbonate,  FeC03-  Also  called  spathic 
or  sparry  iron  ore,  or  siderite.  See  siderite. 

chantH,  An  older  form  of  champ1. 

Cham2,  a.  [Assibilatodform  of  cam2.]  Awry; 
cam.  [North.  Eng.] 

cham3t  (kam),  n.  A former  spelling  of  hh an1. 

I will  . . . fetch  you  a hair  off  the  great  Cham's  heard. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 
In  Tartary  I freed  the  Cham, 
hast  June,  from  his  huge  swarm  of  gnats. 

Browning,  Pied  Piper,  vi. 

Cbama  (ka'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xoimr,  gape: 
see  chasm.]  1.  A generic  name  formerly  used 
for  bivalve  shells  of  different  kinds,  but  now 
restricted  to  typical  species  of  the  family  Cha- 
midee.  Also  spelled  Cama.  See  out  under  Cha- 
mida;. — 2.  [£.  c.]  A shell  of  the  genus  Chama 
in  its  widest  sense : as,  the  giant  chama,  a spe- 
cies of  the  family  Tridacnidce. 

Chamacea,  Cbamacese  (ka-ma'se-a,  -e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ( Chamacea , Lamarck,  1809 •'  Chamacece, 
Menke,  1828),  < Chama  + -acca,  -acece.]  A fam- 
ily of  eonchiferous  mollusks,  including  and 
represented  by  the  genus  Chama  and  others. 
It  is  essentially  the  same  as  Chamidce,  but  various  hetero- 
geneous genera  were  likewise  referred  to  it  by  old  authors. 
Also  written  Camacea.  [Not  in  use.] 

cbamacean  (ka-ma'se-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cha- 
macea  + -ait.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Chamacea. 

II.  n.  A gaping  cockle ; one  of  the  Chamacea. 

Cbamadse  (kam'a-de),  n.  pi.  See  Chamidce. 

chamade  (sha-mad'),  n.  [F.,  < It.  chiamata  (= 
Sp.  llamada  = Pg.  chamada),  a calling,  < chi- 
amare  (=  Sp.  llamar  = Pg.  chamar , clamar  = 
OF.  clamer,  claimer,  > E.  claim1),  < L.  clamare, 
call  out:  see  claim1.]  Milit.,  the  beat  of  a 
drum  or  sound  of  a trumpet  inviting  an  enemy 
to  a parley. 

They  beat  the  chamade  and  sent  us  carte  blanche. 

Addison. 

At  length  Signora  Mencia,  seeing  me  repulsed  and  ready 
to  raise  the  siege,  beat  the  chamade,  and  we  agreed  upon 
a capitulation.  Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  viii.  10. 

Chamsea  (ka-me'a),  n.  [NL.  (W.  Gambel, 
1847),  < Gr.  xatLaL  (=  L.  humi),  on  the  ground: 
see  chameleon  and  humus. A genus  of  North 
American  oscine  passerine  birds,  the  wren-tits, 


combining  certain  characteristics  of  wrens  and 
titmice.  It  is  the  type  of  a family  Chamceidce , having  the 
plumage  extremely  lax  and  soft ; rounded  wings  much 
shorter  than  the  long,  narrow,  graduated  tail ; 10  prima- 
ries, the  sixth  being  the  longest ; tarsal  scutella  obsolete  ; 
feet  as  in  Paridee ; and  the  bill  much  shorter  than  the 
head,  with  scaled  linear  nostrils  and  bristled  gape.  There 
is  but  one  species,  C.  fasciata,  of  California.  See  wren-tit. 
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chamaecephalic  (kam"e-se-fal'ik  or  kam-e- 
sef'a-lik),  a.  [<  chamcecephaly  + -ie.j  Charac- 
terized by  or  exhibiting  chamtecephaly. 
chamaecephaly  (kam-f-sef'a-li),  n.  [<  Gr.  %a- 
pai,  on  the  ground,  low,  + ‘neQcMj,  head.]  In 
ethnol.,  a formation  or  development  of  the  skull 
the  vertical  index  of  which  is  70  or  less : op- 
posed to  hypsicephalic. 

Chamaecyparis  (kam-f-sip'a-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  \apai,  on  the  ground,  + nmapiaao f,  cypress.] 
A genus  of  large  coniferous  timber-trees,  rep- 
resented in  the  eastern  United  States  by  the 
white  cedar  (C.  thyoides),  on  the  Pacific  coast 
by  the  yellow  or  Sitka  cypress  ( C.  Nootkatensis ) 
and  the  Port  Orford  cedar  (C.  Lawsoniana),  and 
byfourorfive  species  in  Japan  and  eastern  Asia. 
The  wood  of  most  of  the  species  is  light,  hard,  and  very 
durable,  with  an  agreeable  resinous  odor,  and  is  used 
for  many  purposes.  Several  of  the  species  are  frequently 
planted  for  ornament.  The  genus  is  nearly  related  to 
Thuya  and  Cupressus  (in  which  the  species  are  often  in- 
cluded), differing  from  the  former  in  its  globose  cone  of 
peltate  scales,  and  from  the  latter  in  its  flattened  two- 
ranked  foliage  and  in  the  thin  scales  of  the  cone  and  the 
smaller  number  of  seeds. 

chamseform  (kam'e-fflrm),  a.  [<  NL.  chama  + 
L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  or  re- 
lated to  a chama ; chamacean. 

Chamaeidae1  (ka-me'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Oha- 
ra wa  + -ida:.  ] A family  established  by  Baird 
in  1864  for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Chamcea. 
Also  written  Chamceadce. 

Chamaeidae2  (ka-me'i-de),  n.pl.  See  Chamidce. 
chamaeleo  (ka-me'le-o),  n.  [NL. : see  chamele- 
on.] 1.  Same  as  chameleon. — 2.  [cop.]  Same 
as  Chamceleon,  2. 

Also  chameleo. 

chamaeleon  (ka-me'le-on),  n.  [L.,  a chame- 
leon: see  chameleon .]  1.  See  chameleon. — 2. 

[cap.]  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Chamceleontidce,  containing  the  chameleons.  See 
chameleon. — 3.  A name  given  by  Theophrastus 
and  other  early  writers  to  certain  plants, because 
their  leaves  change  color  frequently.  The  black 
chanueleon  is  believed  to  have  been  Broteroa  corymbosci, 
a thistle-like  plant  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The 
white  chanueleon  was  Carlina  gumrnifera.  The  roots 
of  both  contain  an  acrid  resin  and  were  used  medicinally. 

Chamaeleonida  (ka-me-le-on'i-da),  n.pU  [NL., 

< Chamceleon  + -ida.]  In  Huxley’s  system  of 
classification,  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  the 
Lacertilia,  distinguished  from  all  the  Ciono- 
craniaby  the  absence  of  the  columella  and  of  an 
interorbital  septum,  and  from  all  known  lizards 
by  the  disunion  of  the  pterygoid  and  quadrate 
bones : same  as  Bhiptoglossa.  In  several  respects 
the  Chamceleonida  may  be  contrasted  with  all  other 
Lacertilia.  There  is  but  one  family.  Also  Chameleonida. 
See  Chamceleontidce  and  Chamceleon , 2. 

Chamseleonidse  (ka-me-le-on'i-de),  n.pl.  Same 
as  Chamceleontidce. 

chamseleontid  (ka-mfi-le-on'tid),  n.  A lizard 
of  the  family  Chamceleontidce. 

Chamseleontidae  (ka-me-le-on'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chamceleon(t-)  4-  - idce.~\  The  family 
represented  by  the  genus  Chamceleon , having, 
besides  the  characters  of  the  major  group  Cha- 
mceleonida , numerous  other  cranial  characters. 

The  structure  of  the  carpus,  tarsus,  and  digits  is  very  sin- 
gular ; the  tail  is  prehensile  ; there  is  no  tympanum ; the 
skin  is  soft,  tuberculated,  and  of  changing  hues  ; the 
tongue  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  extensibility,  and  is 
sheathed  at  the  base,  club-shaped  and  viscose  at  the  end. 
All  but  3 of  the  81  species  are  confined  to  Africa  and 
Madagascar.  They  are  generally  referred  to  3 genera, 
Chamceleon , Brookesia,  and  Rhampholeon.  Also  Chamce- 
leonidce,  Chameleonidce.  See  chameleon. 

Chamsepelia  (kam/e-pe-ll'a),  n.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1827),  < Gr.  ^apat,  on  the  ground,  + nklua, 
the  wild  pigeon,  rock-pigeon,  stock-dove,  < tte- 
16c,  dark,  dusky,  ash-colored.]  A genus  of  very 
small  ground-doves  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America ; the  dwarf  doves.  The  type  is  C.  passe- 
rina,  the  common  dwarf  ground-dove  of  the  southern 
United  States ; there  are  several  others.  The  genus  is 
now  often  called  Columbigallina.  See  cut  under  ground- 
dove. 

Chamasrops  (ka-me'rops),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  ^apal- 
puip  (in  Pliny),  < xalLah  011  the  ground,  + ponp, 
a bush,  shrub.]  A genus  of  palms,  consisting 
of  dwarf  trees  with  fan-shaped  leaves  borne  on 
prickly  petioles  and  bearing  a small  berry-like 
fruit  with  one  seed.  Only  two  species  are  known, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  C.  humilis  being  the 
only  native  European  palm. 

Chamaesaura  (kam-e-sa'rii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xa- 
pai,  on  the  ground,  + oav'pa,  a lizard.]  A ge- 
nus of  South  African  lacertilians,  of  the  fam- 
ily Zonuridce,  containing  the  snake-lizard,  C. 
anguina,  having  only  rudimentary  limbs  and 
little  distinction  between  tail  and  body. 
Chamaesauridae  (kam-f-sa'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Chamcesaura  + -idee.]'  A family  of  leptoglos- 
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sate  lizards,  represented  by  the  genus  Chamce- 
saura.  The  species  have  rounded  sides,  with  similar 
scales  on  back  and  sides,  rudimentary  limbs,  and  a ser- 
pentiform  body.  By  most  modern  herpetologists  they  are 
associated  with  the  Zonuridce. 

chamar1  (cha-mar'),  n.  [Also  chumar : Hind. 
chamdr,  Beng.  chamar,  etc.,  < Skt.  charmakara, 
a worker  in  skins,  < charman,  a skin,  pelt,  + 
kara,  making,  doing,  < if  kar,  make,  do.]  A 
member  of  a low  Indian  caste,  the  nominal 
occupation  of  which  is  sboemaking. 
chamar2  (cha^-mar'), «.  [E.  Ind. ; cf.  Beng.  and 
Marathi  chdinara,  the  tail  of  an  ox  used  as  a 
fly-flap.]  1.  A fan  of  feathers  or  similar  ma- 
terial used  in  the  East  Indies  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  also  in  temples. — 2.  A 
fly-flap. 

chamarre  (sha-mar'),  n.  [OF.]  A loose  outer 
garment  for  men,  worn  in  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  preceding 
the  cassock.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  purely 
ornamental,  not  cut  in  solid  cloth,  but  made  of  strips  or 
bauds  of  velvet  or  silk  held  together  by  galoon. 

Chamarre , a loose  and  light  gown  (and  less  properly,  a 
cloak),  that  may  he  worn  a swash  or  skarf-wise ; also  a 
studded  garment.  Cotgrave. 

chamaylet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  camel. 
chamber  (cham'ber),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
*chaumber,  Sc.  chalmer,  etc.;  < ME.  chamber, 
chambre,  chaumbre,  < OP.  chambre,  cambre,  mod. 
P.  chambre  = Pr.  cambra  - Sp.  Pg.  camara  = 
It.  camera  = D.  kamer  = OHG.  chamara,  MHG. 
kamere,  kamer,  G.  kammer  = Dan.  hammer  = 
Sw.  kammare,  a chamber,  room,  < ML.  camera, 
a chamber,  room,  < L.  camera,  camara,  a vault, 
an  arched  roof,  an  arch,  < Gr.  mpapa,  anything 
with  an  arched  cover,  a covered  carriage  or 
boat,  a vaulted  chamber,  a vault : see  camera 
and  camber2.]  1.  A room  of  a dwelling-house ; 
an  apartment;  specifically,  a sleeping-apart- 
ment; a bedroom. 

And  beside  tho  Welles,  he  had  lete  make  faire  Halles 
and  faire  Chambres , depeynted  alle  with  Gold  and  Azure. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  278. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven. 

Young , Night  Thoughts,  ii.  633. 

High  in  her  chamber  up  a tower  to  the  east. 

Tennyson , Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  pi.  ( a ) A room  or  rooms  where  professional 
men,  as  lawyers,  conduct  their  business  ; espe- 
cially, any  place  out  of  court  (usually  a room 
set  apart  for  this  purpose)  where  a judge  may 
dispose  of  questions  of  procedure  of  a class  not 
sufficiently  important  to  be  heard  and  argued 
in  court,  or  too  urgent  to  await  a term  of 
court:  distinctively  called  judges*  chambers, 
(b)  Furnished  rooms  hired  for  residence  in 
the  house  of  another;  lodgings:  as,  u a bach- 
elor life  in  chambers,”  Tliaclceray. — 3.  A place 
where  an  assembly  meets:  as,  a legislative 
chamber,  ecclesiastical  chamber,  privy  chamber, 
etc. — 4.  The  assembly  itself ; sometimes,  spe- 
cifically, one  of  the  branches  of  a legislative 
assembly:  as,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ; a meeting  of  the  legislative  chamber. 

That  no  brewer  hreke  it,  upon  payne  of  xl.  s.,  forfeit- 
able  to  the  chambre  of  the  Toune. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  425. 

In  the  Imperial  chamber  this  vulgar  answer  is  not  ad- 
mitted. Aylijfe,  Parergon. 

5.  A compartment  or  inclosed  space;  a hollow 
or  cavity:  as,  the  chambers  of  the  eye  (see  be- 
low) ; the  chamber  of  a furnace. 

The  chambres  in  the  bathes  may  be  wrought 
As  cisterne  is. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 

And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 
Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  xxiii. 

Specifically — (a)  In  hydraulic  engin. : (1)  The  space  between 
the  gates  of  a canal-lock.  (2)  The  part  of  a pump  in  which 
the  bucket  of  a plunger  works.  ( b ) Milit. : (1)  That  part 
of  a barrel,  at  the  breech  of  a firearm  or  piece  of  ord- 
nance, which  is  enlarged  to  receive  the  charge  or  car- 
tridge ; also,  a receptacle  for  a cartridge  in  the  cylinder  of 
a revolver  or  of  a breech-loading  gun.  (2)  An  underground 
cavity  or  mine  for  holding  powder  and  bombs,  where  they 
may  be  safe  and  dry.  Distinctively  called  ■powder-cham- 
ber and  bomb-chamber,  (c)  The  indentation  in  an  axle-box, 
designed  to  hold  the  lubricant,  (d)  That  part  of  a mold  con- 
taining the  exterior  part  of  a casting  and  covering  the  core 
in  hollow  castings.  ( e ) In  anat. : (1)  A cavity  representing 
the  urogenital  sinus  of  the  embryo  undifferentiated  into  a 
prostatic  and  bulbous  urethra.  (2)  See  chambers  of  the  eye, 
below.  (/)  In  conch. : (1)  The  interval  between  the  septa 
of  the  camerated  shell  of  a cephalopod,  such  as  species  of 
Nautilus  or  Ammonites , as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  shell 
in  which  the  animal  rests.  (2)  A cavity  separated  from 
another  or  the  main  part  of  the  interior  of  the  shell  by  a 
septum,  (g)  In  coal-mining , same  as  breast  or  room.  See 
breast.  [Pennsylvania.] 


chamberer 

6f.  A short  piece  of  ordnance  without  a car- 
riage and  standing  on  its  breech,  formerly  used 
chiefly  for  rejoicings  and  theatrical  purposes. 

For  the  close  of  this  their  honourable  entertainment,  a 
peal  of  chambers. 

Middleton , Entertainment  at  Opening  of  New  River. 
A gallant  peal  of  chambers  gave  a period  to  the  enter- 
tainment. Howell , Londinopolis,  p.  11. 

7.  A bedroom  utensil,  used  for  containing  urine ; 
a chamber-pot . — Branchial  chamber.  See  branchial. 
— Chamber  of  Agriculture.  See  agriculture. — Cham- 
ber of  assurance,  (a)  A company  organized  in  France  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  insurance,  (b)  A 
court  in  the  Netherlands  where  cases  relating  to  insurance 
are  tried. — Chamber  of  commerce,  a voluntary  associa- 
tion of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  a city  or  town  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  their  commercial  interests. 
See  board  of  trade,  under  trade. — Chamber  of  Deputies. 
See  deputy. — Chambers  of  Rhetoric,  the  literary  guilds 
that  flourished  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  were  medieval  in  taste, 
middle-class  in  tone  and  ideas,  and  famous  for  their  wealth 
and  influence.  The  Amsterdam  guild,  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ Eg- 
lantine,” was  the  most  celebrated. — Chambers  of  the 
eve,  the  space  between  the  cornea  and  anterior  surface 
of  the  iris,  called  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  crystalline 
lens,  called  the  posterior  chamber,  both  spaces  being  filled 
with  the  aqueous  humor.  See  cut  under  eye.—  Chambers 
Of  the  kingt,  the  ports  or  havens  of  England : so  called 
in  old  records.  E.  Phillips,  1706.—  Ciliated  chambers. 
See  ciliated.—  Clerk  of  the  chamber.  See  clerk.—  Dry- 
ing-chamber, a hot  closet  for  drying  printed  stuffs.  It 
has  a series  of  rollers  near  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room, 
and  over  these  the  cloth  passes,  after  which  it  goes  to  the 
folding-room.— Judges’  chambers.  See  2 (a),  above.— 
Star  Chamber.  See  star-chamber.—  To  sit  at  cham- 
bers, to  despatch  summary  business  in  chambers : said 
of  a judge. 

chamber  (cham'ber),  v.  [<  chamber , n .]  I. 
intrans.  1 . To  reside  in  or  occupy  a chamber. 
— 2.  To  fit  snugly,  as  layers  of  buckshot  in  the 
barrel  of  a gun  or  in  a cartridge.  See  extract 
under  II.,  3. 

II.  trans.  1 . To  shut  up  in  or  as  in  a chamber. 
The  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  1. 
Thy  cold  pale  figure, 

Which  we  have  commission  but  to  chamber  up 
In  melancholy  dust.  Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  v.  3. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a chamber,  as  the  barrel  of 
a 'breech-loading  firearm.  Guns  are  often  cham- 
bered  in  order  to  enlarge  the  rear  portion  of  the  bore,  so 
as  to  increase  the  powder-capacity  behind  the  projectile. 

3.  To  fit  into  the  barrel  of  a gun  or  into  a car- 
tridge, as  buckshot. 

One  should  be  careful  to  chamber  the  buckshot  at  the 
choke  of  the  gun,  and  to  choose  the  size  that  most  nearly 
chambers.  Forest  and  Stream,  XXII.  225. 

chamber-council  (cham'ber-koun/,sil),  n.  Pri- 
vate or  secret  council. 

I have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 

With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

chamber-counsel  (cham'ber-koun//sel),  n.  Same 
as  chamber-counselor. 

chamber-counselor  (cham''ber-koun/,sel-or),  n. 
A counselor  or  person  learned  in  the  law  who 
gives  opinions  in  private,  and  does  not  advo- 
cate causes  in  court. 

chamber-deacont,  ebamberdekint,  n.  [ME. 

chambre  decon,  chaumberdeakyn,  etc. ; < cham- 
ber + deacon.]  1.  In  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, a student  not  living  in  a scholars’  hall, 
hut  rooming  with  others ; especially,  one  of 
certain  mendicant  students  banished  by  a 
statute  of  Henry  Y. 

A certain  sort  of  scholars  called  chamberdekins,  no 
other,  as  it  seems,  than  Irish  beggars,  who,  in  the  habit  of 
poor  scholars,  would  often  disturb  the  peace  of  the  uni- 
versity, live  under  no  government  of  principals,  keep  up 
for  the  most  part  in  the  day,  and  in  the  night-time  go 
abroad  to  commit  spoils  and  manslaughter,  lurk  about  in 
taverns  and  houses  of  ill-report,  commit  burglaries  and 
such  like.  Anthony  d Wood. 

2.  A chamberlain  attendant  upon  a nobleman 
^or  other  person  while  at  court, 
chambered  (cham'berd),  a.  [<  chamber , n.,  + 
-ed2.]  1.  Divided  into  compartments  by  walls 
or  partitions. 

And  every  chambered  cell 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 
Specifically,  in  hot.,  applied  to  compound  ovaries  in  which 
the  placentas  project  inward  but  do  not  meet  in  the  axis, 
as  in  the  poppy. 

2.  Provided  with  a chamber  for  gunpowder: 
said  of  cannon.—  Chambered  shells,  a name  invent- 
ed as  a vernacular  equivalent  for  the  family  Calyptrceidce. 
Adams,  1854. 

ebamberert  (cham'ber-er),  n.  [<  ME.  chambe- 
rere,  chambrere,  < OP.  chamberere,  fern,  chambe- 
riere,  < chambre,  chamber.]  1.  One  who  fre- 
quents ladies’  chambers  ; especially,  one  who 
intrigues ; a gallant. 

Haply,  for  I am  black, 

And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamber ers  have.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 


chamberer 
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chamfer 


2.  A mistress ; a concubine. 

I ne  held  me  never  digne  in  no  manere 
To  be  your  wif,  ne  yet  your  chamberere. 

Chaucer , Clerk's  Tale,  1.  766. 

Abraham  hadde  another  sone  Ysmael,  that  he  gat  upon 
Agar  his  Chambrere.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  102. 

3.  One  who  attends  in  a chamber ; a groom  of 
a chamber;  a chamberlain. 

There  parflt  treuthe  and  pouere  herte  is  and  pacience  of 
tonge, 

There  is  Charitee,  the  chief  chaumbrere  for  god  hymselue  ! 

Piers  Ploumian  (B),  xiv.  100. 

4.  A chambermaid ; a lady’s-maid. 

Ladies  faire,  with  their  gentelwomen  chamberers  also. 

Arnold’s  Chronicle,  fol.  193. 

chamber-fellow  (cham'ber-feFo),  n.  One  who 
occupies  the  same  apartment  with  another, 
chamber-gage  (cham'ber-gaj),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  to  verify  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  chambers  of  small  arms  and  of  cannon, 
chamber-hangings  (chain' ber-hang^ingz),  n. 
pi.  Tapestry  oi^  hangings  for  a chamber, 
chambering  (cliam'ber-ing),  n.  1.  Same  as 
cameration,  2. 

The  chambering  of  the  test  does  not  express  a corre- 
sponding cell-segmentation  of  the  protoplasm. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  846. 

2f.  Lewd,  dissolute  behavior. 

Let  us  vvalk  honestly,  . . . not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, not  in  chambering  and  wantonness.  Rom.  xiii.  13. 

chamber-kiln  (cham,b6r-kil),  n.  A brick-  or 
tile-kiln  having  chambers  or  compartments, 
sometimes  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  heated 
^.successively. 

chamberlain  (cham ' ber  - lan),  n.  [Formerly 
Chamberlin , < ME.  chamberlayn , - lame , -Icyn, 
- lein , etc.,  once  chaumberling , < OF.  chambrelein , 
chambrelenc , later  chamberlain , F.  chambellan 
(after  ML.  cambellanus)  = Pr.  camarlenc  = Sp. 
camarlengo  = Pg.  camerlengo  = It.  camarlingo , 
camerlengo , camerlingo  ( > F.  camerlingue ),  < ML. 
camarlingus,  camerlingus , camerlengus  (also  ea- 
rner lanus,  camberlanus , cambellanus , after  OF.), 
< OHG.  chamarlinc , -ling,  MHO.  kemerlinc , G. 
hammer  ling  (=  D.  kamerling),  < OHGr.  chamara, 
G.  hammer  (=  F.  cliambre , E.  chamber , q.  v.,  < 
L.  camera),  chamber,  + -ling  = E.  - ling 1:  see 
chamber  and  -ling1.']  1 . A person  charged  with 
the  direction  and  management  of  a chamber  or 
chambers.  Specifically — (af)  An  attendant,  sometimes 
a male,  sometimes  a female,  at  an  inn ; a head  waiter  or 
upper  chambermaid,  or  a person  discharging  duties  analo- 
gous to  those  of  such  attendants. 

Think’st  thou 

That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 

Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm?  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

I had  ...  as  lieve  the  chamberlaine  of  the  White  Horse 
had  called  me  up  to  bed.  Peele,  Old  Wives’  Tale,  i.  1. 
(6)  An  officer  charged  with  the  direction  and  management 
of  the  private  apartments  of  a monarch  or  nobleman.  The 
lord  great  chamberlain  of  Great  Britain  is  the  sixth  officer 
of  the  crown.  His  functions,  always  important,  have  va- 
ried in  different  reigns.  The  duties  which  now  devolve 
upon  him  are  the  robing  and  attending  on  the  king  at 
his  coronation ; the  care  of  the  ancient  palace  of  West- 
minster ; the  provision  of  furniture  for  the  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  for  Westminster  Hall  when  used  on  great 
occasions ; and  attending  upon  peers  at  their  creation, 
and  upon  bishops  when  they  perform  their  homage.  The 
office  is  now  jointly  held  by  the  families  of  Cholmondeley 
and  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  and  the  honors  are  enjoyed  in 
each  alternate  reign  by  each  family  successively.  The 
office  of  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  generally  called 
simply  the  lord  chamberlain,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
the  lord  great  chamberlain,  and  is  changed  with  the  ad- 
ministration. This  officer  has  the  control  of  all  parts  of 
the  household  (except  the  ladies  of  the  queen’s  bedcham- 
ber) which  are  not  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  steward, 
the  groom  of  the  stole,  or  the  master  of  the  horse.  The 
king’s  (queen’s)  chaplains,  physicians,  surgeons,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  royal  tradesmen,  are  in  his  appointment ; the 
companies  of  actors  at  the  royal  theaters  are  under  his 
regulation ; and  he  is  also  the  licenser  of  plays.  He  has 
under  him  a vice-chamberlain. 

As  likewise,  divers  others  made  their  Claims  : Robert 
de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  to  have  the  Office  of  Chamber- 
lain,  and  to  pour  out  Water  for  the  King  to  wash. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  136. 
2.  Originally,  the  keeper  of  the  treasure-cham- 
ber; hence,  a receiver  of  rents  and  revenues; 
a treasurer:  as,  the  chamberlain  of  a corpora- 
tion. The  name  i3  given  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  to  the 
treasurer  or  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  moneys  of  the 
municipal  corporations. 

Erastus  the  chamberlain  of  the  city  saluteth  you. 

Rom.  xvi.  23. 

The  Chamberlain  receives  all  the  rents  and  dues  be- 
longing to  the  corporation,  except  those  received  for  char- 
ities, and  makes  all  payments.  He  attends  on  the  admis- 
sion of  freemen,  and  examines  the  evidence.  The  property 
of  the  corporation  is  under  his  care  and  superintendence. 

Municip.  Corp.  Reports  (1835),  p.  2464. 

chamberlainship  (cham'ber-lan-ship),  it.  [< 
chamberlain  + •ship.']  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a chamberlain. 


The  profits  of  his  chamberlainship  being  moderate,  . . . 
he  had  eked  it  out  a little  with  some  practice  in  his  origi- 
nal profession.  Scott,  Abbot,  II.  78. 

chamberlet  (cham'ber-let),  n.  [<  chamber  + 
dim.  -let.]  A small  chamber,  as  one  of  the  di- 
visions of  the  test  of  a foraminiferous  animal- 
cule. 

The  principal  chambers  are  subdivided  into  chamberlets, 
as  in  Orbiculina.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  376. 

Thus,  ...  if  we  compare  Orbitolites  with  Cycloclypeus, 
we  recognize  the  same  plan  of  growth  in  each,  the  cham- 
berlets being  arranged  in  concentric  rings  around  the  pri- 
mordial chamber.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 461. 

chamberleted,  chamberletted  (cham'ber-let- 
ed),  a.  [<  chamberlet  + -ed2.]  Divided  into  or 
supplied  with  chamberlets  or  small  chambers. 

The  division  of  the  chamber-segments  of  the  body  into 
chamberletted  sub-segments.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  CLX.  328. 
chamber-lye  (cham'ber-ll),  n.  [Also  chamber- 
lie;  < chamber  + lye.]  Urine.  Shale. 
chambermaid  (cham'ber-mad),  m.  If.  A maid 
or  female  servant  who  dresses  a lady  and  waits 
on  her  in  her  own  room ; a lady’s-maid. 

Whereas  they  [the  chaplains]  petition  to  he  freed  from 
any  obligation  to  marry  the  chamber-maid , we  can  by  no 
means  assent  to  it ; the  Abigail,  by  immemorial  custom, 
being  a deodand,  and  belonging  to  holy  Church. 

Reply  to  Ladies  and  Bachelors  Petition,  1694 
[(Harl.  Misc.,  IV.  440). 

2.  A woman  who  has  the  care  of  chambers, 
malting  the  beds  and  cleaning  the  rooms. 

Headers  are  respectfully  requested  to  notice  that  Mrs. 
Pratchett  was  not  a waitress,  but  a chambermaid. 

Dickens,  Somebody’s  Luggage. 

3.  A theatrical  name  for  an  actress  who  plays 
the  more  broadly  comic  parts ; a sonbrette. 

In  sprightly  parts,  in  genteel  comedy,  in  all  chamber- 
maids, in  melodramatic  characters,  especially  where  pan- 
tomimic action  was  needed,  she  [Mrs.  Charles  Kemble] 
was  excellent.  Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  II.  282. 

chamber-master  (cham'ber-inas'f'ter),  n.  A 
shoemaker  who  makes  up  his  own  material  at 
home,  and  disposes  of  it  to  the  shops.  Mciyhew. 
chamber-music  (cham'bcr-mu/'zik),  re.  Music, 
either  instrumental  or  vocal,  which  is  specially 
suitedf  or  performance  in  a small  room : opposed 
to  concert-music,  and  also  to  church  music  and 
operatic  music.  The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  con- 
certed music  for  solo  instruments,  such  as  string  quartets, 
etc.  It  was  first  used  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
designate  all  music  not  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  church 
or  the  theater.  Originally,  therefore,  it  included  concert- 
music. 

chamber-organ  (cham'ber-6r//gan),  n.  A small 
portable  organ;  a cabinet  organ,  or  one  de- 
signed for  use  in  a small  room,  public  or  private, 
chamber-piece  (cham'ber-pes),  n.  In  her.,  a 
short  cannon  or  mortar,  represented  either 
mounted  or  dismounted.  See  chamber,  6. 
chamber-pot  (cbam'ber-pot),  n.  A vessel  for 
urine,  used  in  bedrooms, 
chamber-practice  (cham'ber-prak,/tis),  re.  The 
practice  of  a chamber-counselor. 

S.  had  the  reputation  ...  of  excellent  discernment  in 
the  chamber  practice  of  the  law.  Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

chamber-story  (cham'ber-st6/,ri),  n.  The  story 
or  one  of  the  stories  of  a house  appropriated 
for  bedrooms.  Gwilt. 

Chambertin  (F.  pron.  shoh-ber-tan'),  re.  [cap. 
or  l.  c.]  [I-\  : see  def .]  A red  wine  made  in  Bur- 
gundy, in  the  department  of  C6te-d’Or,  and 
named  from  the  vineyard  of  Chambertin,  of 
about  60  acres,  near  Dijon,  on  the  celebrated 
hillside  which  gives  the  name  to  the  depart- 
ment. The  wine  ranks  among  tile  first  six  or  seven  of 
Burgundy,  and  therefore  among  the  chief  red  wines  of  the 
world. 

The  chambertin  with  yellow  seal. 

Thackeray,  Bouillabaisse. 

We  willtry  a bot- 
tle of  the  Chamber- 
tin  to-day,  Vincent. 

Bulwer,  Pelham, 

[xxviii. 

chamblett,  n. 

and  v.  An  ob- 
solete form  of 
camlet.  Beau, 
and  FI. 
chambranle 
(sham  - branl '), 
re.  [F.;  etym. 
uncertain.]  In 
arch.,  a struc- 
tural feature, 
often  ornament- 
al, inclosing  the 
sides  and  top  of 
a doorway,  win- 
dow, fireplace, 
or  similar  open- 
ing. The  top  _ . , 

• -i  .A  Chambranle. 

piece  Or  beam  is  North  door  of  the  Erechtheum,  Athens. 


called  the  traverse,  and  the  two  side  pieces  or 
posts  are  called  the  ascendants. 
chambray  (sham 'bra),  re.  [Cf.  cambric .]  A 
kind  of  gingham  in  plain  colors  with  linen  fin- 
ish, used  for  women’s  gowns.  E.  H.  Knight. 
chambrel  (kam'brel),  re.  A variant  of  gambrel. 
chameck  (cha-mek'),  re.  [Braz.]  A Brazilian 
monkey  of  the  genus  Ateles  and  family  Cebidee. 
The  head  is  round  and  small ; the  limbs  are  long  and  slen- 
der ; and  the  thumb  of  the  fore  hands  is  wanting.  It  is 
a very  gentle  creature,  and  susceptible  of  a high  degree 
of  training.  The  length  of  the  body  is  about  20  inches, 
and  of  the  tail  over  2 feet. 

chameleo,  re.  See  chamceleo. 
chameleon  (ka-me'le-on),  re.  [The  mod.  spelling 
* chameleon , sometimes  chamceleon,  imitates  the 
L.  (like  chamomile  for  camomile) ; early  mod.  E. 
cameleon,  camelion,  < ME.  camelion,  < L.  chamce- 
leon (=  Ar.  Pers.  qalamun),  < Gr.  xapai?i tun,  lit. 
‘ ground-lion,’  that  is,  low  or  dwarf  lion,<  raiait, 
on  the  ground,  + teov,  lion.]  1.  A lizard-like 
reptile  of  the  family  Chamceleontidce,  having  a 
naked  body,  a prehensile  tail,  feet  suited  for 
grasping  branches,  and  the  eye  covered  by  a 
single  circular  eyelid  with  an  aperture  in  the 
center.  There  are  about  68  species,  of  which  the  best- 
known  is  Chamseleon  vulgaris,  a native  of  Africa,  extend- 
ing into  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe.  Its  body  is  6 or 
7 inches  long,  and  the  tail  5 inches.  The  skin  is  cold  to  the 


Chameleon  ( Chamaleon  vulgaris). 


touch,  and  contains  small  grains  or  eminences  which  are  of 
a bluish-gray  color  in  the  shade,  hut  in  the  light  of  the 
sun  all  parts  of  the  body  become  of  a grayish-brown  or 
tawny  color.  The  extraordinary  faculty  which  the  cha- 
meleon possesses  of  changing  its  color,  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded  or  with  its 
temper  when  disturbed,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  clear  or 
pigment-bearing  contractile  cells  placed  at  various  depths 
in  the  skin,  their  contractions  and  dilatations  being  under 
the  control  of  the  nervous  system.  Its  power  of  fasting 
and  habit  of  inflating  itself  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  it 
lives  on  air.  It  is  in  reality  insectivorous,  its  tongue, 
which  is  long  and  covered  with  a viscid  saliva,  being  dart- 
ed at  its  prey  and  securing  it  when  touched. 

Snakes  that  cast  your  coats  for  new, 

Chameleons  that  alter  hue. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iiL  1. 

The  thin  chameleon,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  colour  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cleaves. 

Dryden. 

As  a lover  or  chameleon 
Grows  like  what  it  looks  upon. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  iv.  I. 

2.  In  the  southern  United  States  and  West  In- 
dies, a true  lizard  of  the  family  Anolididce  or 
Iguanidce.  Also  chomcfleo. — 3.  [cap.]  A con- 
stellation invented  by  Bayer,  situated  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  Centaur. — Chameleon  mineral,  a 
name  formerly  given  to  amass  produced  by  fusing  oxid  of 
manganese  with  niter  or  potash,  and  consisting  essentially 
of  the  manganate  of  potassa.  It  is  readily  converted  into 
the  reddish-purple  permanganate,  and  also  into  salts  hav- 
ing manganese  as  the  base  and  possessing  no  strong  color. 
When  dissolved  in  water  it  assumes  a variety  of  colors, 
passing  rapidly  from  green  to  blue,  purple,  and  red. 

Chameleonida,  Chameleonidae,  etc.  See  Cha- 

mceleonida,  etc. 

chameleonize  (ka-me'le-on-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 

pp.  chameleonized,  ppr.  cliameleonizing.  [<  cha- 
meleon + -ize.]  To  change  into  various  colors. 
Bailey.  [Bare.] 

chamelott,  re.  Same  as  camlet.  Spenser. 

chamfer  (cham'fer),  re.  [Also  chamfret,  early 

*mod.  E.  chamfre,  cltanfer,  < OF.  ^chamfrein, 
chamfrain,  F.  chanfrein  (=  Sp.  chaflan),  a cham- 
fer; origin  uncertain ; perhaps  a particular  use 
of  chanfrein,  a chamfron:  see  chamfron .]  1. 
In  carp.,  a groove  or  furrow. — 2.  A bevel  or 
slope ; the  corner  of  anything  originally  right- 
angled  cut  away  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with 
the  sides  which  form  it.  Also  chamfering. 

Chamfer  (cham'fer),  v.  t.  [<  chamfer,  re.]  1.  In 
carp.,  to  cut  a furrow  in;  flute;  channel. — 2. 
To  cut  or  grind  in  a sloping  manner,  as  the 
edge  of  anything  square,  so  as  to  form  a bevel. 


chamfered 
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chamfered  (cham'ferd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  chamfer, 
v.]  Grooved ; furrowed ; figuratively,  wrinkled. 
But  eft,  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  feare, 

Comes  the  breme  Winter  with  chamfred  browes. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

chamfering  (cham'fer-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
chamfer,  v.]  Same  as  chamfer,  2. 

The  roof  ...  is  exceeding  beautiful,  . . . vaulted  with 
very  sumptuous  frettings  or  chamfering s. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  31. 

chamfrett,  r.  [See  chamfer.']  Same  as  cham- 
fer. 

chamfreting  (cham'fret-ing),  n.  [V erbal  n.  of 
chamfret,  v.]  The  splay  of  a window,  ete.  E. 
H.  Knight. 

chamfron  (cham'fron),  n.  [<  OP.  chanfrain; 
F.  chanfrein ; origin  uncertain.]  The  defensive 
armor  of  the  front  part  of  the  head  of  a war- 
horse.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  bards  had  attained 
their  greatest  development,  it  was  fitted  with  earpieces 
covering  the  horse’s  ears,  and  protected  the  whole  head 
between  the  eyes  and  as  far  down  as  the  nostrils.  It  was 
often  fitted  with  a spike  or  boss  between  the  eyes.  Also 
chanfrin,  charfron,  chaffron,  chamfrin,  chanfron.  See 
cuts  under  armor  (fig.  2)  and  bard. 

chamid  (kam'id),  7i.  A bivalve  mollusk  of  the 
family  Clxamidce. 

Chamidse  (kam'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chama  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  bivalve  mollusks,  typified 
by  the  genus  Chama.  They  have  a thick,  irregular, 
inequivalve  shell,  with  strong  hinge-teeth,  two  in  one 


Right  and  Left  Valves  of  Chama  macrophylla. 


valve  and  one  in  the  other ; an  external  hinge-ligament ; 
siphonal  orifices  far  apart;  and  united  mantle-margins, 
leaving  but  a small  opening  for  the  foot.  The  species  oc- 
cur in  tropical  seas  of  both  hemispheres,  attached  usually 
by  one  of  the  umbones  to  some  support.  Also  Chamadce 
and  Chamceidce. 

chamisal  (cha-mi-sal'),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  < chami- 
so.]  A deuse  growth  of  the  Californian  chami- 
80 ; a chaparral. 

chamiso  (cha-me'so),  n.  [Mex.  Sp. ; cf.  Sp.  cha- 
miza,  a kind  of  wild  cane  or  reed ; Pg.  chamiqa, 
a small  rope  made  of  matweed.]  A plant  of 
the  genus  Adenostoma,  of  the  family  Rosacese . 
The  species  are  evergreen  shrubs  with  clustered,  short, 
rigid,  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  numerous  small  white  flow- 
ers borne  in  dense  racemose  panicles,  sometimes  very 
fragrant.  There  are  two  species,  natives  of  California, 
which  clothe  great  areas  of  the  dry  coast-ranges  and  foot- 
hills with  a dense  and  sometimes  almost  impenetrable  cha- 
parral, called  locally  chamisal.  Ordinarily  these  shrubs 
grow  in  scattered  clumps  from  4 to  8 feet  high,  but  some- 
times much  higher. 

chamlett,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  camlet. 
chamois  (sham'wo  or  sham'i),  n.  [Also  spelled, 
*esp.  in  second  sense,  shamoij  and  shammy ; < F. 
chamois  — Pr.  camous  = Sp.  camuza,  gamuza  = 
Pg.  camuca,  camurqa  = It.  camozza,  i.,  camoscio, 
m.,<  OHG.  *gamuz,  game,  MHG.  gamz,  G.  gemse, 
> D.  gems  = Dan.  gemse,  chamois : see  gemsholc. 
Cf . Pg.  gamo,  fallow-deer,  perhaps  < Goth.  *gama, 
akin  to  OHG.  *gamuz,  gamz,  etc.]  1.  A species 
of  goat-like  or  eapriform  antelope,  Bupicapra 


Chamois  ( Ruptcapra  tragus). 


tragus,  formerly  Antilope  rupicapra,  inhabiting 
high  inaccessible  mountains  in  Europe  and  west- 
ern Asia.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  a well.grown  goat, 
and  it  is  so  agile  that  it  can  clear  at  a bound  crevices  16 
or  18  feet  wide.  The  chamois,  is  one  of  the  most  wary 
of  antelopes,  and  possesses  the  power  of  scenting  man  at 
an  almost  incredible  distance,  so  that  the  hunting  of  it  is 
an  occupation  of  extreme  difficulty  and  much  danger.  Its 
skin  is  made  into  a soft  leather. 

2.  A kind  of  soft  leather  made  from  various 
skins  dressed  with  fish-oil : so  called  because 
first  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  chamois, 
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In  recent  times  it  has  been  largely  used  for 
warm  underclothing.  See  wash-leather. 
chamoisite  (sham'oi-zit),  n.  [<  Chamoison  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and 
aluminium,  occurring  in  greenish-gray  to  black 
compact  or  oolitic  masses.  It  forms  beds  in  the  lime- 
stone  at  Chamoison,  near  Ardon  in  the  canton  of  Valais, 
Switzerland,  and  has  been  used  as  an  iron  ore. 

chamolett,  n.  Same  as  camlet. 

Natolia  affording  great  store  of  Chamolets  and  Groge- 
rams ; made  about  Angra,  . . . before  such  time  as  the 
goats  were  destroyed  by  the  late  Rebells. 

Sandy s,  Travailes,  p.  12. 

chamomile,  n.  See  camomile. 
champ1  (champ),  v.  [Sometimes  pron.  and 
written  chomp ; a later  form  of  early  mod.  E. 
cham,  chew  (prob.  used  in  ME.,  but  not  found), 
of  Scand.  origin : cf . Sw.  dial,  kdmsa,  chew  with 
difficulty.]  I.  trails.  I.  To  bite  repeatedly  and 
impatiently,  as  a horse  his  bit. 

But,  like  a proud  steed  rein’d,  went  haughty  on, 
Champing  his  iron  curb.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  869. 

2.  To  bite  into  small  pieces;  craunch;  chew; 
munch : sometimes  followed  by  up. 

After  dinner  came  a fellow  who  eate  live  charcoal, 
glowingly  ignited,  quenching  them  in  his  mouth,  and  then 
champing  and  swallowing  them  down. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  2,  1684. 

I , . . champed  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  pipe. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  431. 
And  champing  golden  grain,  the  horses  stood 
Hard  by  their  chariots.  Tennyson,  Iliad,  viii.  560. 

3.  To  pound;  crush;  mash:  as,  to  champ  pota- 
toes. [Scotch.] 

II.  intrans.  To  perform  the  action  of  biting 
repeatedly  and  impatiently : generally  followed 
by  on  or  upon. 

Champing  as  though  his  cud  had  troubled  him. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  noble  animal,  ...  arching  his  stately  neck,  champed 
on  the  silver  bits  which  restrained  him. 

Scoff,  Kenilworth,  II.  117. 

champ1  (champ),  n.  [<  champ1,  r.]  1.  The 
act  of  biting  repeatedly,  as  a horse  on  his  bit. 
Byron. — 2.  Mashed  potatoes.  [Scotch.] 
champ2,  champe  (champ),  n.  [<  F.  champ,  a 
field:  see  camp2.]  A field,  specifically— (a)  in 
arch.,  a field  or  ground  on  which  carving  is  raised.  Ox- 
ford Glossary,  (ttj  In  her.,  the  field  of  a shield  or  banner. 

Kay  the  stiward  liadde  brought  the  grete  baner  wherof 
the  champe  was  white  as  snowe,  and  the  dragon  was  a-boue 
the  crosse,  ffor  thus  comaunded  Merlin. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  675. 
(c)In  lace-making:  (1)  The  ground  upon  which  the  pat- 
tern is  embroidered  or  applied.  (2)  The  filling  of  brides 
or  links  between  the  figures  of  the  pattern  of  lace  that 
has  no  ground  or  bottom. 

champ3  (champ),  n.  [Hind,  champalc:  see 
champalc.]  A valuable  timber,  the  product  of 
Michelia  excelsa,  a tall  magnoliaceous  tree  of 
the  eastern  Himalaya.  It  is  soft  but  very 
durable,  and  is  of  an  olive-brown  color, 
champac,  n.  See  champalc. 
champagne  (sham-pan'),  n.  [Formerly  also 
*champaigne,  champaign,  < F.  champagne,  so 
named  from  the  former  province  of  Champagne, 
lit.,  like  It.  campagna,  a champaign,  or  flat 
open  country:  see  champaign  and  campaign.] 

1.  The  effervescent  or  so-called  sparkling  wine 
made  within  the  limits  of  the  old  province  of 
Champagne  in  northeastern  France,  chiefly 
in  the  region  about  Eeims,  fipernay,  Avize, 
Ay,  and  Pierry,  in  the  department  of  Marne. 
The  vineyards  are  all  situated  within  a district  about 
twenty  miles  long,  from  Reims  on  the  north  to  Vertus 
on  the  south,  and  are  generally  classed  as  “of  the  Hill” 
(montagne)  and  “ of  the  River,”  namely,  along  the  Marne ; 
but  great  quantities  of  new  wine  are  brought  from  other 
regions,  and  each  manufacturer  makes  a mixture  or  blend 
according  to  his  own  system,  to  produce  the  brand  of  wine 
known  by  his  name.  The  effervescence  is  artificially  pro- 
duced, and  is  of  the  nature  of  an  arrested  or  incomplete 
fermentation.  The  greater  or  less  sweetness  of  the  wine 
is  produced  by  the  addition  of  a liqueur  consisting  of  sugar- 
candy  dissolved  in  old  wine ; the  different  degrees  of  sweet- 
ness are  indicated  by  the  terms  sec , ‘ dry,’  doux,  ‘ sweet,’ 
and  brut,  which  last  term,  denoting  originally  the  new  or 
unmanipulated  wine,  is  now  used  for  the  manufactured 
wines  having  from  1 to  3 per  cent,  of  liqueur.  The  sweeter 
whies  are  generally  the  more  effervescent. 

As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gay  Champaign. 

Thomson,  The  Seasons,  Autumn. 

2.  Effervescent  wine,  where ver  made : as,  Swiss 
champagne;  California  champagne — Champagne 
brandies,  the  French  brandies  most  in  repute  of  the  cog- 
nac class.  These  are,  in  general,  classified  as  grandes 
champagnes  and  fines  champagnes.  The  grandes  cham- 
pagnes are  distilled  from  the  wine  produced  in  a level  dis- 
trict called  Champagne,  in  the  department  of  Charente, 
west  of  Angouleme  and  south  of  Cognac.  The  fines  cham- 
pagnes are  the  product  of  a blending  of  the  brandies  pro- 
duced in  this  and  neighboring  regions  of  southwestern 
France  with  alcohols  derived  from  grain  or  from  beet- 
roots, the  two  kinds  of  alcohol  giving  rise  to  distinct  fla- 
vors in  the  brandy.  An  inferior  grade,  known  as  petite 
champagne,  is  made  from  grapes  grown  in  the  southern 


champignon 

part  of  the  district.— Champagne  ros6,  champagne  hav- 
ing a slightly  pink  or  ruddy  tint.  This  color  is  usually 
produced  by  the  addition  of  a little  red  wine.  — Still 
Champagne,  properly,  non-effervescent  wine  made  in 
Champagne,  of  which  the  best-known  is  sillery  sec;  im- 
properly, slightly  effervescent  champagne,  as  distinguished 
from  the  grand  mousseux  or  frothing  variety. — Tisane  de 
Champagne.  See  tisane. 

champaign  (sham-pan';  formerly  cliam-pan'), 
n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  champain,  cham- 
paine,  and  by  corruption  champian,  champion, 
< ME.  champeyne,  < OF.  cliampaigne,  assibilated 
form  of  campaigne  = It.  campagna,  a flat  open 
country:  see  campaign.]  it  n.  A flat  open 
country. 

In  place  eke  hoote  and  drie, 

In  champeyne  eke,  and  nygh  the  sees  brynke 
Betyme  upon  tlii  werk  in  vynes  hie. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 

The  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal.  Deut.  xi.  30. 

The  mountaines  [of  Cephalonia]  intermixed  with  profit- 
able vallies,  and  the  woods  with  champian. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  4. 

Many  miles  of  Woodlands  and  champion,  which  he  di- 
vided into  several  Hundreds. 

S.  Clarke , Four  Plantations  in  America  (1670),  p.  14. 

Many  a vale 

And  river-sunder’d  champaign  clothed  with  corn. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

II.  a.  Level;  open. 

The  whole  Countrey  is  plaine  and  champion,  and  few 
hils  in  it.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  248. 

A wide,  champaign  country  filled  with  herds  and  flocks. 

Addison „ 

champak,  champac  (cham'pak),  n.  [<  NL. 

champaca;  < Skt.  cliampaka , > Beng.  champ  aka. 
Hind.  champak.']  A beautiful  Indian  tree,  Mi- 
chelia Champaca,  of  the  family  Magnoliaceae, 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Brahmans  and  Bud- 
dhists, and  planted  about  their  temples,  images 
of  Buddha  are  made  of  its  wood,  which  is  olive-colored  or 
dark-brown  and  often  beautifully  mottled,  takes  a fine 
polish,  and  is  much  prized  for  furniture.  Its  flowers  are 
of  a beautiful  golden  color  and  very  fragrant,  their  per- 
fume being  much  celebrated  in  Hindu  poetry.  They  are. 
worn  in  the  hair  by  the  native  women. 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream — 

The  champak  odours  fail, 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a dream. 

Shelley , Indian  Serenade. 

champarty,  n.  See  champerty. 
champe,  n.  See  champ2. 
champer  (cham'per),  11.  One  who  champs, 
champertt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  champerty. 
champertor  (cham'per-tor),  n.  [<  OF.  cliampar- 
teur,  < champart:  see  champerty.]  In  law,  one 
who  is  guilty  of  champerty, 
champertous  (cham'per-tus),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  champerty. 

champerty  (cham'p<5r-ti),  n.  [Also  champarty, 
champert  (obs.),  < ME.  champartie,  ehampertie, 
champerty,  also  a partnership  in  power,  < OF. 
champart,  < ML.  campipars  (also  campartum, 
campartagi-um),  i.  e.,  campi  pars,  lit.  part  of 
the  field,  a certain  portion  of  the  crop  exacted 
by  the  lord : campi,  gen.  of  L.  campus,  field ; 
L.  pars,  a part:  see  camp2  and  part.]  1.  In 
law,  a species  of  maintenance,  being  a bar- 
gain which  a person  not  otherwise  interested 
makes  with  a plaintiff  or  defendant  to  receive 
a share  of  the  land  or  other  matter  in  suit  in 
the  event  of  success,  the  champertor  carry- 
ing on  or  assisting  to  cany  on  the  party’s  suit 
or  defense  at  his  own  expense ; the  purchase 
of  a suit  or  the  right  of  suing.  Champerty  is 
a punishable  offense  by  common  law,  and  in 
some  jurisdictions  by  statute. 

Foreyn  attornes  to  be  admitted  and  sworn  in  lyke  wise, 
truly  to  execute  tiler  office  as  the  lawe  requirith  w*out 
mayntenaunce,  or  champertye,  or  conseilynge  ther  cli- 
auntors  to  vse  eny  fals  accyons. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  400. 

The  practice  of  champerty  was  common,  whereby  the 
lawyer  did  his  work  in  consideration  of  a percentage  on 
the  sum  which  was  at  last  forcibly  collected. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  LVIII.  382. 

2f.  A partnership  in  power. 

Also  written  champarty. 
champiant,  champion2t,  n.  and  a . I.  n.  1. 

Same  as  champaign. — 2.  One  who  lives  in  or 
farms  the  open  fields. 

During  the  15th  century  . . . the  extensive  wastes  which 
covered  a large  part  of  England  began  to  be  enclosed,  to 
the  consequent  disturbance  of  a number  of  squatters 
(called  at  the  time  champions,  from  champs)  who  had  set- 
tled on  them,  and  derived  a not  very  sufficient  subsistence 
from  feeding  a few  animals  on  the  commons. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  264. 

II.  a.  Same  as  champaign. 
champignon  (sham-pin'yon),  n.  [F.  (cf . It. 
campignuolo ),  a mushroom,  < ML.  as  if  *cam- 
pinius,  for  LL.  campanius,  campaneus , equiv.  to 
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L.  campestris,  of  the  field,  < campus,  F.  champ, 
etc.,  field:  see  camp2.  Cf.  camperknows.]  A 
mushroom:  the  French  name  for  mushrooms 
in  general,  but  in  England  applied  only  to  the 
Marasmius  (or  Agaricus)  oreades,  an  edible  spe- 
cies growing  in  fairy  rings. 

He  viler  friends  with  doubtful  mushrooms  treats, 
Secure  for  you,  himself  champignons  eats.  Dryden. 

champion1  (cham'pi-on),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
champion,  -iun,  -ioun,  < OF.  champion,  -iun, 
campion  (>  D.  kampioen ),  F.  champion  = Sp. 
campedn  = Pg.  campeao  = It.  campione,  < ML. 
campio(n-),  a champion,  combatant  in  a duel, 
< campus,  a battle,  duel  (cf.  AS.  cempa,  ME. 
kempe  ( = OHG . chempliio,  chempho,  MHO.  kempfe, 
G.  kdmpfe  = Dan.  kasmpe  = Sw.  kdmpe  = Ieel. 
kappi),  a warrior,  champion,  < camp,  fight) : see 
camp 1 and  camp2.']  I.  n.  1.  One  who  under- 
takes to  defend  any  cause ; especially,  one  who 
engages  in  combat  or  contention  in  behalf  of 
another,  or  in  any  representative  capacity : as, 
the  champion  of  an  army  or  of  a party ; a cham- 
pion for  the  truth,  or  of  innocence. 

In  our  common  law,  champion  is  taken  no  less  for  him 
that  trieth  the  combat  in  his  own  case,  than  for  him  that 
flghteth  in  the  case  of  another.  Cowell. 

The  statutes  of  our  state 
Allow,  in  case  of  accusations, 

A champion  to  defend  a lady’s  truth. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  3. 
But  choose  a champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  our  champion  Sohrab,  man  to  man. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

3.  More  generally,  a hero ; a brave  warrior. 

Renown’d 

For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  7. 

3.  One  who  holds  first  place  as  a prize-fighter, 
runner,  rower,  sculler,  golfer,  or  the  like, 
and  is  ready  to  maintain  it  by  meeting  all 
comers.—  Champion  of  the  king,  a person  whose 
office  it  is  at  the  coronation  of  a king  in  England  to  ride 
armed  into  Westminster  Hall  while  the  king  is  at  din- 
ner there,  and  by  the  proclamation  of  a herald  to  make 
challenge  to  this  effect,  “that  if  any  man  should  deny 
the  king’s  title  to  the  crown,  he  was  ready  to  defend 
it  in  single  combat.”  This  ceremony  was  last  performed 
at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  in  1821,  but  the  office, 
which  has  been  held  by  a family  named  Dymocke  since 
1377,  still  exists.— Champions’  game.  See  billiards. 

II.  a.  1.  First  among  all  competitors  or  con- 
testants: as,  a champion  oarsman.  Hence  — 2. 
By  extension,  of  the  first  rank  or  highest  excel- 
lence in  any  respect;  unexcelled.  [Colloq.] 
champion1  (cham'pi-on),  v.  t.  [<  champion \ 
w.]  To  maintain  or  support  by  contest  or  ad- 
vocacy; act  as  champion  for. 

Come,  fate,  into  the  list, 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance ! 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Championed  or  unchampioned,  thou  diest  by  the  stake 
or  faggot.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  II.  201. 

The  safety  of  the  nation  will  one  day,  and  ere  long,  de- 
mand that  universal  education  shall  be  made  compulsory. 
Does  any  friend  of  education  believe  that  this  reform  will 
be  championed  by  the  Democratic  party  ? 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  504. 

champion-f,  n.  and  a.  See  champian. 
championess  (cham'pi-on-es),  n.  [<  champion 1 
4-  -ess.]  A female  champion.  Dryden.  [Rare.] 
championship  (cham'pi-qn-ship),  n.  [<  cham- 
pion1 + -ship.]  The  state  or  honor  of  being  a 
★champion. 

Champlain  (sham-plan'),  a.  [<  Lake  Cham- 
plain, bordering  on  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
Canada.]  In  Amer.  geol.,  a term  first  employed 
by  Emmons,  and  recently  revived,  to  designate 
the  Lower  Siiuric  series  of  New  York  State. 
Later  suggested  by  Dana  as  the  name  of  a division  of 
the  superficial  (Post- tertiary)  deposits  of  northeastern 
North  America,  connected  in  origin,  according  to  the 
prevalent  glacial  theories  (see  glacial),  with  the  melting 
of  the  great  ice-sheet  which  once  extended  over  that 
region.  This  application  of  the  term  has  become  general, 
but  it  is  without  the  sanction  of  priority,  and  there  is  a 
disposition  at  present  to  abandon  it  in  favor  of  the 
earlier  meaning. 

Large  bodies  of  water,  discharged  across  the  land,  lev- 
elled down  the  detritus  that  had  formed  below  or  in  the 
under  part  of  the  ice.  This  remodelled  drift  has  been 
called  the  Champlain  group.  Geikie,  1885. 

Champleve  (shamp-le-va'),  a.  and  n.  [F.,  pp. 
of  champlever,  < champ,  surface,  4-  lever,  lift: 
see  champ2,  camp2,  and  lever.]  I.  a.  Having 
the  ground  originally  cast  with  depressions,  or 
engraved  or  cut  out,  or  lowered : said  of  a kind 
of  enameling  upon  metal,  of  which  the  hollows 
are  filled  with  the  enamel  pastes,  which  are  after- 
ward fired.  Champlev^  enamel  can  be  recognized  by  the 
unbroken  surface  of  the  metal  divisions  or  parting-strips, 
and  generally  by  their  varying  widths ; whereas  a surface 
of  cloisonne  enamel  shows  parting-strips  of  uniform  width, 
and  with  solutions  of  continuity.  Champleve  enamel  is 
in  common  use  in  Europe  and  America  for  jewelry,  but  is 
more  rare  in  the  decorative  work  of  China  and  Japan. 
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II.  n.  The  art  or  method  of  producing  such 
work  in  enamel:  as,  a plaque  in  champleve. 

In  champlevt  the  enamelling  substance  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  gold  as  ornamental  details,  and  is  “fired” 
in  a muffle  or  furnace  under  the  eye  of  the  enameller. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  679. 

chant,  An  obsolete  form  of  khan. 
chana  (cha'na),  n.  An  East  Indian  name  for  the 
^ chick-pea  or  gram,  Cicer  arietinum. 
chance  (chans)’,  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
chaunce,  (ME.  chance , chaunce , cheancey  clieaunce 
= MHGr.  sclianze , scliantz , < OF.  cheance,  cliaance , 
F.  chance , chance,  hazard,  risk,  luck,  = Pr.  ca- 
zensa  = It.  cadenza , < ML.  cadentia,  that  which 
falls  out,  esp.  favorably  (particularly  used  in 
dice-playing),  < L.  caden(t-)sy  ppr.  of  caderc , 
fall:  see  cadent , cadence , cadenza , and  case L] 
I.  n . If.  Fall;  falling. 

The  daie  is  go,  the  nightes  chaunce 
Hath  derked  all  the  brighte  sonne. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  III.  307. 
2f.  A throw  of  dice;  the  number  turned  up  by 
a die. 

Seven  is  my  chaunce,  and  thyn  is  cink  and  treye. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  191. 

Also  next  thys  place  ys  an  Auter  wher  the  Crucyfyers 
Devydyd  hys  Clothes  by  Chaunce  of  the  Dyce. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  42. 

The  very  dice  obey  him, 

And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 

Hence — 3.  Risk;  hazard;  a balanced  possi- 
bility of  gain  or  loss,  particularly  in  gaming ; 
uncertainty. 

There  is  a divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity, 
chance,  or  death.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  1. 

And  I another, 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg’d  with  fortune, 

That  I would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 

To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on ’t.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Gambling  and  usury  are  also  prohibited,  and  all  games 
of  chance.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  114. 

4.  A contingent  or  unexpected  event ; an  event 
which  might  or  might  not  befall. 

For  ill  chaunce  me  fell  unfortunatly 
At  my  firste  gynnyng  and  commencement. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3976. 

Then  we  shall  know  that  it  was  not  his  hand  that  smote 
us ; it  was  a chance  that  happened  to  us.  1 Sam.  vi.  9. 
Had  I but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 

I had  liv’d  a blessed  time.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

I am  very  glad  that  the  chances  of  life  have  brought  us 
two  hundred  miles  nearer  together. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey. 

Many  a chance  the  years  beget. 

Tennyson,  Miller’s  Daughter. 

5.  Vicissitude;  contingent  or  unexpected 
events  in  a series  or  collectively. 

The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ; 
. . . but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all. 

Eccl.  ix.  11. 

6.  Luck;  fortune;  that  which  happens  to  or 
befalls  one. 

Than  gan  the  chaunce  to  chaunge  fro  hem  that  hadde 
the  better.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  406. 

Yit  wil  I sue  this  matier  faithfully 
Whils  I may  live,  what  euer  be  my  chaunce; 

And  if  it  happe  that  in  my  trouthe  I dye, 

That  deth  shal  not  doo  me  noo  displesaunce. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  68. 

Prithee,  go  hence ; 

Or  I shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

Tell  them  your  chance,  and  bring  them  back  again 

Into  this  wood.  Greene,  Alphonsus,  ii. 

7.  Opportunity;  a favorable  contingency : as, 
now  is  your  chance. 

And  some  one  day,  some  wondrous  chance  appears, 

Which  happened  not  in  centuries  of  years. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  825. 

They  [Roman  shipmen]  had  learned  that  men  who  lived 
on  the  western  coast  of  Spain  had  no  real  chance  of  daily 
hearing  the  sun  hiss  as  his  fiery  ball  sank  into  the  waters  of 
the  giant  stream.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  106. 

8.  Probability;  the  proportion  of  events  fa- 
vorable to  a hypothesis  out  of  all  those  which 
may  occur:  as,  the  chances  are  against  your 
succeeding. 

No  more  chance  of  a Whig  administration  than  of  a thaw 
in  Zembla.  Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  ii. 

A single  occurrence  opposed  to  our  general  experience 
would  tell  for  very  little  in  our  calculation  of  the  chances. 

Macaulay,  West.  Reviewer’s  Def.  of  Mill. 

An  urn  has  two  white  balls  and  five  black  ones : there  are 
seven  equally  likely  drawings,  two  white ; therefore  the 
chance  or  probability  of  drawing  a white  hall  is  two-sev- 
enths. De  Morgan. 

9.  Fortuity;  especially,  the  absence  of  a cause 
necessitating  an  event,  or  the  absence  of  any 
known  reason  why  an  event  should  turn  out 
one  way  rather  than  another,  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  a real  agency;  the  variability  of  an 
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event  under  given  general  conditions,  viewed 
as  a real  agency. 

So  we  profess 

Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 

Of  every  wind  that  blows.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown  me. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Next  him,  high  arbiter, 

Chance  governs  all.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  910. 

It  is  strictly  and  philosophically  true  in  nature  and  rea- 
son that  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  chance  or  accident. 

Clarke,  Sermons,  I.  xcviii. 

The  Bible  takes  quite  as  strong  ground  as  the  physicist 
on  the  side  of  law.  The  weather  is  not  with  it  a matter 
of  chance,  or  the  sport  of  capricious  demons.  God  ar- 
ranged it  all  far  back  in  the  work  of  creation. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  60. 

The  amount  of  a nation’s  savings  is  no  affair  of  chance  ; it 
is  governed  much  more  by  commercial  reasons  than  is  some- 
times supposed.  Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  334. 

Chance  is  a term  by  which  we  express  the  irregularities 
in  phenomena,  disregarding  their  uniformities. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  § 90. 

Absolute  chance,  the  (supposed)  spontaneous  occurrence 
of  events  undetermined  by  any  general  law  or  by  any  free 
volition.  According  to  Aristotle,  events  may  come  about  in 
three  ways  : first,  by  necessity  or  an  external  compulsion ; 
second,  by  nature,  or  the  development  of  an  inward  ger- 
minal tendency ; and  third,  by  chance,  without  any  deter- 
mining cause  or  principle  whatever,  by  lawless,  sporadic 
originality. — By  chance,  without  design ; accidentally. 

As  I happened  by  chance  upon  mount  Gilboa,  behold, 
Saul  leaned  upon  his  spear.  2 Sam.  i.  6. 

But  those  great  actions  others  do  by  chance 

Are,  like  your  beauty,  your  inheritance. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  iv.  21. 

’Tis  hard  if  all  is  false  that  I advance ; 

A fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance. 

Cowper,  Conversation. 
Even  chance,  probability  equally  balanced  for  and 
against  an  event.— Main  chance,  the  chance  or  probabil- 
ity of  most  importance  or  greatest  advantage ; hence,  the 
end  or  stake  to  be  kept  most  in  view  ; the  chief  personal 
advantage. 

That  habit  of  forethought  for  the  mam  chance  grew 
with  his  years,  and  finally  placed  him  in  the  first  line  of 
millionaires  in  America.  W.  Barrows,  Oregon,  p.  59. 

He  has  made  his  money  by  looking  after  the  main 
chance.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  25. 

Theory  or  doctrine  of  chances.  See  probability.—  To 
take  one’s  chance,  to  accept  the  risks  incident  to  an  un- 
dertaking or  venture. 

ii.  a.  Resulting  from  or  due  to  chance ; cas- 
ual; unexpected:  as,  a chance  remark;  a chance 
customer. 

They  met  like  chance  companions  on  the  way.  Dryden. 
= Syn.  Casual,  Fortuitous,  etc.  See  accidental. 
chance  (chans),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chanced , ppr. 
chancing.  [<  chance , n.]  I.  intrans.  To  hap- 
pen ; fall  out ; come  or  arrive  without  design 
or  expectation. 

Ay,  Casca ; tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to-day. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 

Our  discourse  chanced  to  be  upon  the  subject  of  death. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  114. 

Surely  I shall  chance  upon  some  Thyrsis  piping  in  the 
pine-tree  shade,  or  Daphne  flying  from  the  arms  of  Phoe- 
bus. J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  6. 

[This  verb  is  sometimes  used  impersonally. 

How  chances  it  they  travel  ? Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Sometimes  the  it  is  omitted. 

How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a number? 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4.] 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  befall  or  happen  to.  [Rare.] 

What  would  have  chanced  me  all  these  years, 

As  boy  and  man,  had  you  not  come  . . . 

From  your  Olympian  home  ? 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  At  Twoscore. 

2.  To  risk ; hazard;  take  the  chances  of : as,  the 
thing  may  be  dangerous,  but  I will  chance  it. 
[Colloq.] 

chance  (ch&ns),  adv.  [Short  for  perchance  or 
by  chance. ] By  chance ; perchance. 

If,  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  enquire  thy  fate. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

Lest  some  mischief  may  chance  befall  them. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers. 

chanceablet  (chan'sa-bl),  a.  [<  chance  + -able.'] 
Accidental ; casual;  fortuitous. 

So  farre  were  they  carried  into  the  admiration  thereof, 
that  they  thought  in  the  chaunceable  hitting  vppon  any 
such  verses  great  fore-tokens  of  their  following  fortunes 
were  placed.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

chanceablyf  (chan'sa-bli),  adv.  Casually;  by 
chance.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

chanceful  (chans 'ful),  a.  [<  chance  4-  -ful,  1.] 
Full  of  chances  or  accidents ; hazardous.  [Rare 
and  poetical.] 

All  are  not  lost  who  join  in  chanceful  war.  J.  Baillie. 

chancel  (chan'sel),  n.  [<  ME.  chauncel,  chaun- 
cellj  < OF.  chancel , cancel , < ML.  cancellusy  a 
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chancel,  L.  cancelli,  pi.,  a grating,  latticework: 
see  cancel .]  1.  Eccles.,  the  inclosed  space  in 

a church  surrounding  the  altar,  and  railed  off 
from  the  choir;  the  sanctuary.  in  small  churches 
having  no  separate  choir  the  altar-rails  (and  in  some 
churches  the  screen  or  latticework)  divide  the  chancel 
immediately  from  the  body  of  the  chureh.  In  a wider 
sense  the  words  chancel  and  choir  are  sometimes  used  to 
include  both  the  sanctuary  and  the  choir  proper.  In 
Greek  churches  the  berm i answers  to  the  chancel  or  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  iconostasis  (as  the  choir  does  not  intervene 
between  sanctuary  and  nave)  corresponds  in  some  measure 
to  both  altar-rails  and  rood-screen,  to  the  former  as  sepa- 
rating the  altar  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
latter  as  constituting  a marked  boundary  to  the  nave. 

2.  An  inclosed  space  railed  off  in  courts  of 
judicature. 

chancelert,  v ■ An  obsolete  form  of  chancellor. 
chanceless  (chans'les),  a.  [<  chance  + -less.'] 
Without  chance  or  opportunity;  hopeless;  un- 
availing: as,  a chanceless  struggle.  [Rare.] 
chancellery  (clian'sel-e-ri),  n. ; pi.  chancelleries 
(-riz).  1.  The  office  or  position  of  a chan- 

cellor ; a chancellor’s  court  or  office,  with  its 
officials. — 2.  The  office  of  a court  secretary 
or  notary. 

Chancellor  (chan'sel-or),  n.  [<  ME.  chanceler, 
chaunceler,  chaunseler  (always  with  one  l),  < 
OF . chanceler,  -Her,  F . chancelier  = Pr.  canceller, 
chancellier  — Cat.  caceller  = OSp.  canceller,  can- 
ciller,  Sp.  cancelario=z  Pg.  chancelier,  cancellario 
= It.  cancelliere  = D.  kanselier  = MLG-.  kenselere 
= OHG.  chancildri,  chenzilarl,  MHG-.  kanzelcere, 
G.  kanzler  = Dan.  Sw.  kansler  = Icel.  kanzellari, 
Jcanselleri  = Russ,  kantslerh,  < ML.  cancellarius, 
a chancellor,  orig.  (LL.)  an  officer  in  charge  of 
records,  who  stood  at  the  latticed  railing  inclos- 
ing the  judgment-seat,  and  acted  as  an  interme- 
diary between  the  suitors  and  the  judge ; < L. 
cancelli,  a latticed  railing:  see  chancel  and  can- 
cel, and  cf.  chancery.]  1.  Originally,  under  the 
later  Roman  emperors,  a doorkeeper  or  usher, 
who  stood  at  the  latticed  railing  inclosing  the 
judgment-seat,  to  keep  off  the  crowd  and.  to  in- 
troduce such  persons  as  were  entitled  to 
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’’(holishod  in  1790,  revived^  in  name  chancery  (chan'se-ri),  n.  [Contr.  from  earlier 
„ t '■  ’ 1 *chancelry,  chancelery,  < ME.  chancelerie,  chaun- 
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by  Napoleon  I.,  and  finally  abolished  in  1848. 
(6)  The  chief  officer  of  the  palace  of  a queen  or 
prince,  (c)  A secretary,  especially  of  an  em- 
bassy or  a consulate. — 5.  In  the  new  German 
empire,  the  president  of  the  Federal  Council, 
who  is  also  charged  with  the  supreme  direction, 
under  the  emperor,  of  all  imperial  affairs. — 
6.  The  chief  officer,  next  to  the  honorary  head, 
of  a military  or  honorable  order,  who  guards 
its  seal,  administers  its  property,  and  pre- 
serves its  records : as,  the  chancellor  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Garter. — 7.  Eccles.-.  (a)  An  officer 
learned  in  canon  law,  who  acts  as  vicar-gen- 
eral to  a bishop,  holds  his  courts,  and  directs 
and  advises  him  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  is  the  keeper  of  his  seals.  More 
fully  styled  chancellor  of  a bishop  or  of  a diocese, 
(b)  An  officer  belonging  to  a cathedral,  who 
arranges  the  celebration  of  religious  services, 
hears  lessons,  lectures  in  theology,  writes  let- 
ters of  the  chapter,  applies  the  seal,  keeps  the 
books,  etc. — 8.  The  titular  head  of  a univer- 
sity, from  whom  all  degrees  are  supposed  to 
emanate.  The  chancellor  was  originally  the  notary  of 
the  chapter  of  the  cathedral.  But  nobody  could  preach 
without  the  authorization  of  the  bishop ; and  the  pope  as 
the  chief  of  the  bishops  undertook  to  regulate  this  author- 
ization. He  made  the  chancellors  of  certain  cathedrals 
his  deputies  for  this  purpose,  and  thus  they  alone  could 
grant  the  degree  of  master  of  theology,  the  highest  of 
the  university,  which  carried  with  it  the  right  to  preach. 
The  chancellors  seldom  took  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  university.  In  Great  Britain  the  office  is  now 
a merely  honorary  one,  and  is  usually  held  by  a nobleman 
or  some  statesman  of  eminence.  The  duties  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  usually  discharged  by  a 
vice-chancellor.  There  is  an  officer  with  similar  functions 
in  several  of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

9.  In  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  some  others  of 
the  United  States,  a judge  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery or  Equity.  In  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee  there  are  district  chancellors  chosen 
by  popular  vote. — 10.  In  Scrip.,  a master  of 


cellerie,  < OF.  chancellerie,  F.  chancellerie  = Pr. 
cancellaria  = Cat.  cancelleria  = Sp.  cancelleria 
(cancelaria,  the  papal  chancery)  = Pg.  chan- 
cellaria  = It.  cancelleria  = D kanselarij  = G. 
kanzlei,  kanzclei  = Dan.  kancelli  = Sw.  kansli  - 
Russ,  kantsellariya,  kantselyariya,  < ML.  can- 
cellaria, a chancery  court,  orig.  the  record-office 
of  a chancellor:  see  chancellor.]  1.  The  office 
of  a chancellor,  notary,  or  secretary,  where 
the  records  are  kept  and  official  documents 
are  prepared,  sealed,  and  despatched. 

As  soon  as  the  day  and  place  of  session  were  fixed,  the 
writs  of  summons  were  prepared  in  the  royal  chancery  and 
issued  under  the  great  seal.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 739. 

That  class  of  clerks  of  the  King’s  chapel  or  chancery 
who  had  so  large  a share  in  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom. E.  A.  Freeman , Hist.  Norm.  Conq.,  V.  89. 

2.  In  England,  formerly,  the  highest  court  of 
justice  next  to  Parliament,  presided  over  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  but  since  1873  a division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  it  once  consisted  of  two 
distinct  tribunals — one  ordinary,  or  legal;  the  other  ex- 
traordinary, or  a court  of  equity. 

3.  In  Scotland,  an  office  in  the  general  register- 
house  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  are  recorded 
charters,  patents  of  dignities,  gifts  of  office, 
remissions,  legitimations,  and  all  other  writs 
appointed  to  pass  the  great  or  the  quarter  seal. 
Also  chancellery. — 4.  In  the  United  States,  a 
court  of  equity.  See  equity. — 5.  In  pugilism, 
the  position  of  a boxer’s  head  when  it  is  un- 
der his  adversary’s  arm,  so  that  it  may  be  held 
and  pommeled  severely,  the  victim  meanwhile 
being  unable  to  retaliate  effectively:  in  the 
phrase  in  chancery . So  called  because  of  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  position  of  a suitor  among  the  chancery 
lawyers.  [Slang.]— In  chancery,  (a)  In  litigation,  as  an 
estate,  in  a court  of  equity.  (6)  In  an  awkward  predica- 
ment. [Slang.]  (c)  See  5,  above. — Inns  of  chancery. 
See  inn. — Master  in  chancery.  See  master.— Ward 
in  chancery.  See  ward. 


. _ pass 

inside.  Later  and  naturally  he  became  a sort  of  inter-  chancellorship  (chan'sel-or-ship), 

mediary  between  petitioners  and  the  judges,  and  ar-  - -l-  ' : i mi . ■ ■ 

ranged  about  their  business.  In  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
Roman-German  empire,  and  the  kingdoms  established  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  intermediary  door 


the  decrees,  or  president  of  the  council.  Ezra  chanson  (F.  pron.  shoh-s6n'), 
iv.  8. 

. s,,n-  [<  chan- 
cellor + -ship.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a chan- 
cellor; the  period  during  which  a chancellor 
holds  office. 


See  chan- 


keeper  became  a notary  or  scribe  on  whom  devolved  the  chancel-rail  (ehan'sel-ral),  n.  The  rail  which 
?_f  preparing  and  sealing  all  important  documents,  separates  the  chancel  or  sanctuary  of  a church 

from  the  choir,  or,  where  there  is  no  choir, 
from  the  nave. 


such  as  charters,  letters,  and  other  official  writings  of  the 
crown ; hence  he  became  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  his  position  his  office  came 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important.  From  the  Roman  empire  chailCel-SCreen  (chan'sel-skren),  n.  The  screen 
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the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Rome  introduced  the  office,  and 
the  chancery  at  the  Vatican  was  repeated  throughout  the 
several  bishoprics,  where  each  diocese,  and  frequently  each 
of  the  great  monastic  houses,  had  its  chancellor. 

Hence  — 2.  A secretary ; a notary. 

One  Gilbert  Peck,  his  [the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s]  chan- 
cellar.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 

3.  In  Great  Britain : ( a ) The  highest  judicial 
officer  of  the  crown,  law  adviser  of  the  ministry, 
and  keeper  of  the  great  seal:  more  fully  desig- 
nated lord  high  chancellor . He  is  a cabinet  minister 
and  privy  councilor  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  prolocutor 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by  prescription,  and  ranks  next  af- 
ter the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  writs  for  the  convocation  of  Parliament  are 
issued  by  him.  To  him  belongs  the  appointment  of  all 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  he  is  the  patron  of  all  livings  of 
the  crown  under  the  value  of  twenty  marks  in  the  king’s 
books ; he  is  keeper  oi  the  sovereign’s  conscience,  visitor 
of  all  hospitals  and  colleges  founded  by  the  king,  guardian 
of  all  charitable  uses,  and  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  now  called  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  is  also  a lord  high  chancellor  in  Ireland  at 
the  head  of  the  equity  system  of  that  country,  and  Scotland 
had  a chancellor  until  the  treaty  of  union  with  England 
in  1707.  (5)  An  officer,  officially  styled  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  who  presides  in  per- 
son or  by  deputy  over  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  is  usu- 
ally a cabinet,  minister,  and  seldom  a lawyer, 
(o)  The  finance  minister  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, more  fully  styled  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer . He  is  invariably  a member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (that  division  of  the  legislature  having  the  sole 
right  of  laying  taxes  and  originating  money  bills)  and  also 
of  the  cabinet.  Tile  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  for- 
merly a judge  ex  officio  in  the  equity  department  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  taking  precedence  of  all  the  barons ; but 
when  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  trans- 
ferred by  5 Viet.  v.  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  his  judicial 
functions  became  obsolete,  (rf)  Jn  tile  jury  system 
of  Scotland,  the  preses  or  foreman  of  a jury, 
who  announces  the  verdict  when  it  is  a verbal 
one,  and  who,  when  it  is  in  writing,  hands 
it  in  and  indorses  it,  in  the  name  of  the 


or  railing  separating  the  chancel  from  the 
body  of  the  church.  It  is  often  richly  carved 
and  adorned. 

chancel-table  (ehan/sel-ta//bl),  n.  A commu- 
nion-table within  the  chancel, 
chancelyt  (chans'li),  ado.  [<  ME.  *chauncely, 
chaunselich;  < chance  + -ly2.]  By  chance; 
accidentally. 

And  [3if  it]  he  so  that  eny  dehat  chaunselich  falle  among 
eny  of  hem,  that  god  defende,  they  beynge  in  dehat  shnl 


chancre  (shang'ker),  n.  [F. : see  canker.]  A 
sore  or  ulcer  arising  from  the  direct  application 
of  syphilitic  poison.  Chancres  are  of  two  kinds  : (1) 
the  true  chancre,  consisting  of  an  ulcer  with  a hard  in- 
durated base,  occurring  at  the  point  of  infection  ; the  ini- 
tial lesion  of  syphilis  ; (2)  the  soft  chancre.  See  chancroid. 

chancrelle  (shang'krel),  n.  Same  as  chancroid. 
chancroid  (shang'kroid),  a.  and  n.  [<  chancre 
+ -oid.]  I.  a.  Resembling  a chancre. 

II.  n.  A virulent  ulcer,  almost  always  situ- 
ated on  the  genitals,  and  communicated  in  sex- 
ual intercourse  by  contact  of  its  pus,  usually 
with  a breach  of  surface.  It  does  not  infect  the 
system,  though  it  often  gives  rise  to  suppurating  inguinal 
lymphadenitis.  It  is  the  chancre  of  German  authors.  Also 
called  local , soft,  non-indurating , non-infecting , or  simple 
chancre,  venereal  sore,  and  chancrelle. 

chancroidal  (shang-kroi'dal),  a.  [<  chancroid 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
chancroid. 


jury,  along  with  the  clerk  of  the  court.— 4.  In  chancert  (chan'ser),  v.  t.  [Formed  from  chan- 
r ranee:  (a)  The  chief  officer  of  the  crown,  cery.~\  To  adjust  according  to  principles  of 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  equity,  as  would  be  done  by  a court  of  chan- 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of  eery : as,  to  chancer  a forfeiture.  Mass.  Prov 
presiding  over  the  councils  of  the  king.  The  Laws. 


shawe  and  come  the  cause  of  her  debat  to  the  wardeins  of  chanCrOUS  (shang'krus),  a.  [<  chancre  + -OWS.] 

” ■ Having  the  qualities  of  a chancre;  ulcerous. 

chancy  (chan' si),  a.  [<  chance  + -y1.]  1.  Un- 
certain; changeful.  [Rare  or  colloq.] 

By  a roundabout  course  even  a gentleman  may  make 
of  himself  a chancy  personage,  raising  an  uncertainty  as 
to  what  he  may  do  next. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxviii. 
2.  Fortunate;  lucky;  propitious;  foreboding 
good . applied  to  either  persons  or  things,  and 
generally  used  with  a negative  in  the  sense  of 
uncanny : thus,  persons  suspected  of  possessing 
magical  arts  are  regarded  as  not  (or  no)  chancy. 
[Scotch.] — 3.  Favorable;  safe:  as,  a chancy 
wind:  generally  used  with  a negative:  as,  not 
chancy  (that  is,  dangerous).  [Scotch.] 
chandala,  chandaul  (chan-da 'la,  -dal'),  n. 
[Hind,  chandal,  Skt.  candala.]  In  India,  a per- 
son ofmixedcaste,  whose  touch,  breath,  orpres- 
enee  is  a pollution ; theoretically,  one  sprung 
from  a Sudra  father  and  a Brahman  mother; 
an  outcast.  Wilson.  The  cliandalas  are  the  scaven- 
gers and  executioners  of  India,  and,  like  lepers,  live  in 
separate  villages. 

chandelier  (shan-de-ler'),  n.  [<  F.  chandelier 
= Pr.  candelier,  candela)  = Sp.  candelero  = Pg. 
candeeiro,  candieiro  — It.  candelliere  = D.  kan- 
delaar,  < ML.  candelarius,  m.,  Candelaria,  f.,  a 
candlestick,  < L.  candela,  a candle  : see  candle. 
Cf.  chandler,  which  is  the  older  E.  form.]  1. 
A branched  cluster  of  lights  suspended  from 
a ceiling  by  means  of  a tubular  rod  (as  is  usual 
when  gas  is  used),  or  by  a chain  or  other  de- 
vice. Originally  the  word  signified  a candlestick,  then 
a cluster  of  candlesticks ; finally  the  distinction  became 
established  between  a candelabrum,  which  is  a standard, 
and  a chandelier,  which  is  a pendant.  Compare  luster. 


the  forsaide  brotherhede.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S),  p.  4. 

chance-medley  (chans'med"li),  n.  and  a.  I. 
n.  1 . In  law,  accident  or  casualty  not  purely 
accidental : (a)  Originally,  a casual  affray  or 
riot,  accompanied  with  violence,  and  without 
deliberate  or  preconceived  malice.  (6)  The 
killing  of  another  in  self-defense,  upon  a sud- 
den and  unpremeditated  encounter. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  inadvertency  ; and  the  jury  were 
going  to  bring  it  in  chancemedley,  had  not  several  wit- 
nesses been  produced  against  the  said  Elizabeth  Make- 
bate,  that  she  was  an  old  offender. 

Addison,  Cases  of  False  Delicacy. 
May  he  cut  a collier’s  throat  with  his*  razor,  by  chance- 
medley,  and  yet  be  hanged  for’t. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iii.  2. 
2.  A haphazard  mixture ; a fortuitous  com- 
bination. 

Wherefore  they  are  no  twain,  but  one  flesh ; this  is  true 
in  the  general  right  of  marriage,  but  not  in  the  chance- 
medley  of  every  particular  match. 

Milton,  Tetracliordon  (Ord  MS.). 
Who  there  will  court  thy  friendship,  with  what  views, 
And,  artless  as  thou  art,  whom  thou  wilt  choose,  . . . 

Is  all  chance-medley,  and  unknown  to  me. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium. 

II.  a.  Haphazard. 

The  Moors’  line  was  broken  by  the  shock,  squadron  after 
squadron  was  thrown  into  confusion,  Moors  and  Christians 
were  intermingled,  until  the  field  became  one  scene  of  des- 
perate chance-medley  fighting. 

Irving,  Moorish  Chronicles,  p.  73. 


chandelier 
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2.  Id  fort.,  a movable  shield  of  posts  or 
fascines  to  cover  sappers. — 3f.  A candle- 
stick. 

chandelier-tree  (slian-de-ler'tre),  n.  The  Pan- 
danus  candelabrum  of  tropical  Africa : so  named 
on  account  of  its  mode  of  branching. 
chandla(chand'la),  n.  [Hind,  chandla,  < chand, 
the  moon.]  In  India,  a small  circular  orna- 
ment worn  by  women  on  the  forehead,  between 
the  eyes.  It  may  be  of  metal  or  line  stone,  or 
merely  a mark  made  with  an  unguent  or  cos- 
metic. 

chandler  (chand 'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  chandeler, 
chaundeler,  a candle-seller,  candle-maker,  can- 
dlestick, < OP.  chandelier,  a candle-maker,  also 
a candlestick,  P.  chandelier  = Pr.  candelier  == 
OSp.  candelero  = It.  candelajo,  < ML.  candela- 
rius,  a candle-maker,  also,  as  well  as  in  fern. 
Candelaria,  a candlestick,  orig.  adj.,  < L.  can- 
dela, a candle:  see  candle.  The  term  tallow- 
chandler  would  orig.  signify  a person  who  sold 
candles  made  of  tallow,  as  opposed  to  those 
made  of  wax,  but  chandler  came  to  mean  1 deal- 
er’in  general:  hence  ship-chandler,  q.  v.]  If. 
An  officer  in  a household  who  supplied  and 
took  care  of  candles,  etc. 

Now  speke  I wylle  a lytulle  whyle 
Of  tho  chandeler,  with-outen  gyle, 

That  torches  and  tortes  and  preketes  con  make, 
Perchours,  smale  condel,  I vnder-take  ; 

Of  wax  these  candels  alle  that  brennen. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  326. 

The  sack  that  thou  hast  drunken  me  would  have  bought 
me  lights  as  good  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in 
Europe.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  sells  candles;  a huck- 
ster; a retailer  of  provisions. 

Pizzacagnolo,  a retailer,  a regrater  or  huckster  of  all 
maner  of  victuals,  as  our  chandlers  be  or  our  fruterers. 

Florio. 

3.  In  composition,  a dealer;  a merchant:  the 
particular  application  being  determined  by  the 
other  element  of  the  compound : as,  tallow- 
chandler,  shiig-chandler,  corn -chandler,  etc. — 4f. 
A candlestick.  See  chandelier. 

chandlerly  (chand'ler-li),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  chaunlerly;  < chandler  + -Z//1.]  Pertaining 
to  a chandler.  [Rare.] 

To  be  taxt  by  the  poul,  to  be  scons’t  our  head  money, 
our  tuppences  in  their  Chaunlerly  Shop-book  of  Easter. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

chandlery  (chand' 16r-i),  «.;  pi.  chandleries 
(-iz).  [Early  mod.  E.  cliaundlery,  contr.  chaun- 
dry  (see  chandry)-,  < chandler  + -ery.\  1.  The 
commodities  sold  by  a chandler. — 2.  A chan- 
dler’s warehouse. — 3.  A store-room  for  can- 
dles. 

The  serjeant  of  the  chandlery  was  ready  at  the  same 
chamber  door  to  deliver  the  tapers. 

Strype,  Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1657. 

chandoo  (chan-do'),  n.  [Hind.  chandu.)  Opium 
prepared  for  smoking. 

chandryt  (chan'dri),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cliaun- 
dry,  chaundrie , contr.  of  chandlery.  Cf.  chan- 
cery for  * chancelry .]  A place  where  candles 
are  kept. 

One  of  the  said  groomes  of  the  privy  chamber  to  carry 
to  the  chaundrie  all  the  remaine  of  morters,  torches, 
quarries,  pricketts,  wholly  and  intirely,  withoute  imbes- 
seling  or  purloyning  any  parte  thereof. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Index. 

Torches  from  the  chandry. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Augurs. 


biar  = It.  cambiare,  cangiare,  < ML.  cambiare, 
extended  form  of  LL.  cambire , change,  ex- 
change ; whence  also  cambial \ cambium \ etc. 
The  form  change  is  in  part  an  abbr.  of  exchange : 
see  exchange .]  I.  trans.  1.  To  substitute  an- 
other thing  or  things  for ; shift ; cause  to  be 
replaced  by  another  : as,  to  change  the  clothes, 
or  one  suit  of  clothes  for  another;  to  change 
one’s  position. 

Be  clean,  and  change  your  garments.  Gen.  xxxv.  2. 

Persons  grown  up  in  the  belief  of  any  religion,  cannot 
change  that  for  another  without  applying  their  under- 
standing duly  to  consider  and  compare  both.  South. 

Sancho  Panza  am  I,  unless  I was  changed  in  the  cradle. 

Cervantes,  Don  Quixote  (trans.),  II.  ii.  13. 

Specifically — 2.  To  give  or  procure  an  equiva- 
lent for  in  smaller  parts  of  like  kind ; make  or 
get  change  for:  said  of  money:  as,  to  change 
a bank-note  (that  is,  to  give  or  receive  coins 
or  smaller  notes  in  exchange  for  it). 

He  called  me  aside,  and  requested  I would  change  him 
a twenty-pound  bill.  Goldsmith. 

Here,  my  honest  Rowley,  here,  get  me  this  changed  di- 
rectly, and  take  a hundred  pounds  of  it  immediately  to 
old  Stanley.  Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally;  barter;  ex- 
change. 

Amintor,  we  have  not  enjoy’d  our  friendship  of  late, 

For  we  were  wont  to  change  our  souls  in  talk. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 

Those  thousands  with  whom  thou  would’st  not  . . . 
change  thy  fortune  and  condition. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 
Here  stood  a wretch,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul’s  redemption  for  revenge. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  iii.  9. 

But  if  you  speak  with  him  that  was  my  son, 

Or  change  a word  with  her  he  calls  his  wife, 

My  home  is  none  of  yours.  Tennyson,  Dora. 

4.  To  cause  to  turn  or  pass  from  one  state  to 
another ; alter  or  make  different ; vary  in  ex- 
ternal form  or  in  essence : as,  to  change  the  color 
or  shape  of  a thing ; to  change  countenance. 

With  charmes  & enchantmens  sche  chaunged  my  sone 

In-to  a wilde  werwolf. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4104. 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots  ? Jer.  xiii.  23. 

Changes  will  befall,  and  friends  may  part, 

But  distance  only  cannot  change  the  heart. 

Cowper , Epistle  to  J.  Hill. 

5.  To  render  acid  or  tainted ; turn  from  a nat- 
ural state  of  sweetness  and  purity:  as,  the 
wine  is  changed ; thunder  and  lightning  are 
said  to  change  milk.  — To  change  a horse,  or  to 
change  hand,  ill  the  maritge,  to  turn  or  bear  the  horse’s 
head  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  from  the  left  to  the  right 
or  from  the  right  to  the  left.— To  change  color.  See  color. 
— To  change  facet,  to  blush.— To  change  hands.  See 
hand.— To  change  one’s  coat.  See  coat.—' To  change 
one’s  mind,  to  alter  one’s  opinions,  plans,  or  purposes. — 
To  change  one’s  tune.  See  tune. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  be  altered;  undergo  vari- 
ation ; be  partially  or  wholly  transformed : as, 
men  sometimes  change  for  the  better,  often  for 
the  worse. 

And  thus  Descendyd  we  come  to  the  botome  of  the  Vale 
of  Josophat  and  begynnyth  the  Vale  of  Siloe,  And  they 
both  be  but  on  vale,  but  the  name  Chaungeth. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  27. 

I am  the  Lord,  I change  not.  Mai.  iii.  6. 

The  face  of  brightest  heaven  had  changed 

To  grateful  twilight.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  644. 

All  things  must  change 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange. 

Longfellow,  K^ramos. 


chanet,  n.  Another  form  of  chan , now  hlian L 
Thanne  entren  men  a3en  in  to  the  Lond  of  the  grete 
Chane.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  211. 

chanfreint,  n.  Same  as  chamfron. 
chanfrin  (ckan'frin),  n.  [See  chamfron .]  1. 

The  fore  part  of  a horse’s  head.—  2.  Same  as 
chamfron. 

chanfron  (chan'fron),  n.  Same  as  chamfron. 
chang1  (chang),  n.  [E.  dial. ; an  imitative  word  ; 
cf.  chank1,  channer1,  and  clang .]  The  humming 
noise  of  the  conversation  of  a great  number  of 
persons,  or  the  singing  of  birds. 


2.  To  pass  from  one  phase  to  another,  as  the 
moon : as,  the  moon  will  change  on  Friday. — 
*.3.  To  become  acid  or  tainted,  as  milk, 
change  (chanj),  n.  [<  ME.  change,  chaunge,  < 
OE.  change,  canje,  E.  change  = Pr.  camje,  carnbi 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  cambio,  It.  also  cangio  (obs.),  < 
ML.  cambium,  change ; from  the  verb.  In  some 
senses,  as  9,  10,  II,  short  for  exchange,  q.  v.] 
1.  Any  variation  or  alteration  in  form,  state, 
quality,  or  essence ; a passing  from  one  state  or 
form  to  another:  as,  a change  of  countenance 
or  of  aspect ; a change  of  habits  or  principles. 


Then  douhly  sweet  the  laverock  sang, 

Wi’  smiling  sweets  the  cowslips  sprang, 

And  all  the  grove  in  gladsome  chang 
Their  joy  confessed. 

J.  Stagy,  Cumberland  Ballads. 
Chang2  (chang),  n.  [Chinese.]  A Chinese  mea- 
sure of  length,  equal  to  10  chih  (called  by  for- 
eigners feet),  or  about  11|  English  feet.  See 
+chih. 

change  (chanj),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  changed,  ppr. 
changing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  chaunge,  < ME. 
changen,  cliaungen,  < OF.  changier,  changer,  F. 
changer  = Pr.  cambiar,  camjar  — Sp.  Pg.  cam- 


Your  thoughts  are  woven 
With  thousand  changes  in  one  subtle  web, 

And  worn  so  by  you.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iii.  2. 

Whatever  lies 
In  earth,  or  flits  in  air,  or  fills  the  skies, 

All  suffer  change,  and  we,  that  are  of  soul 
And  body  mixed,  are  members  of  the  whole. 

Dryden,  Pythagorean  Philos. , 1.  672. 
2.  Specifically — (a)  The  passing  from  life  to 
death;  death. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I wait,  till  my 
change  come.  j0b  xiv.  14. 

She  labour’d  to  compose  herselfe  for  the  blessed  change 
which  she  now  expected.  Evelyn,  Diary,  1635. 


change 

(6)  In  vocalics,  the  mutation  of  the  male  voice 
at  puberty,  whereby  the  soprano  or  alto  of  the 
boy  is  replaced  by  the  tenor  or  bass  of  the  man. 
(c)  In  harmony,  a modulation  or  transition  from 
one  key  or  tonality  to  another. — 3.  Variation 
or  variableness  in  general ; the  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  unstable ; instability ; transi- 
tion ; alteration  : as,  all  things  are  subject  to 
change  ; change  is  the  central  fact  of  existence. 

Change  threatens  them  [existing  institutions],  modifies 
them,  eventually  destroys  them ; hence  to  change  they  are 
uniformly  opposed.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  373. 

4.  A passing  from  one  thing  to  another  in  suc- 
cession; the  supplanting  of  one  thing  by  an- 
other in  succession:  as,  a change  of  seasons  or 
of  climate ; a change  of  scene. 

Our  fathers  did,  for  change,  to  France  repair.  Dryden. 

Change  was  life  to  them. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  163. 

Men  stupefy  themselves  by  staying  all  day  in  their 
shops  or  counting-rooms.  Every  human  being  needs  a 
change,  and  God  has  meant  that  a part  of  our  life  shall 
be  spent  out  of  doors.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  121. 

5.  The  beginning  of  a new  monthly  revolu- 
tion; the  passing  from  one  phase  to  another:  as, 
a change  of  the  moon  (see  below). — 6.  Altera- 
tion in  the  order  of  a series ; permutation ; spe- 
cifically, in  bell-ringing,  any  arrangement  or 
sequence  of  the  bells  of  a peal  other  than  the 
diatonic.  See  change-ringing. 

Four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in  ringing. 

Holder,  Elem.  of  Speech. 

7.  Variety;  novelty. 

The  mind 

Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 

And  pleased  with  novelty. 

Cowper,  Task,  The  Sofa,  1.  606. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  a kidney  instead  of  a devil?  It 
would  be  a little  change.  Disraeli,  Henrietta  Temple,  xx. 

8.  That  which  makes  a variety  or  maybe  sub- 
stituted for  another:  as,  “thirty  change  of  gar- 
ments,” Judges  xiv.  12,  13. — 9.  Money  of  the 
lower  denominations  given  in  exchange  for 
larger  pieces. 

Wood  buys  up  our  old  halfpence,  and  from  thence  the 
present  want  of  change  arises.  Swift. 

10.  The  balance  of  money  returned  after  de- 
ducting the  price  of  a purchase  from  the  sum 
tendered  in  payment. — 1 1 . A place  where  mer- 
chants and  others  meet  to  transact  business; 
a building  appropriated  for  mercantile  trans- 
actions: in  this  sense  an  abbreviation  of  ex- 
change, and  often  now  written  9 change. 

The  bar,  the  bench,  the  ’ change , the  schools,  and  the 
pulpit,  are  full  of  quacks,  jugglers,  and  plagiaries. 

Sir  Ji.  L' Estrange. 

A country-fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much  in  the 
church-yard  as  a citizen  does  upon  the  Change,  the  whole 
parish-politics  being  generally  discussed  in  that  place 
either  after  sermon  or  before  the  bell  rings. 

Addison,  Sir  Roger  at  Church. 
12f.  Exchange:  as,  “maintained  the  change  of 
words,”  Shale.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Give  us  a prince  of  blood  . . . 

In  change  of  him.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3. 

1 3.  A public  house ; a change-house.  [Scotch.] 

They  call  an  ale-house  a change,  and  think  a man  of 
good  family  suffers  no  diminution  of  his  gentility  to  keep 
it.  Burt. 

14f.  A round  in  dancing. 

In  our  measure  vouchsafe  but  one  change. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 
1 5f.  In  hunting , the  mistaking  of  a stag  met 
by  chance  for  the  one  pursued.  Kersey , 1708. — 
Book  of  changes,  one  of  the  five  classics  of  the  Chinese. 
It  is  called  Yih-king  by  the  Chinese,  and  consists  of  64 
short  essays,  based  on  64  hexagrams,  and  embodies,  or  is 
supposed  to  embody,  a system  of  moral,  social,  and  politi- 
cal philosophy.  (See  hexagram.)  The  text  is  supposed  to 
have  been  composed  by  WOn  Wang,  about  1150  B.  c.  It 
is  accompanied  by  commentaries  called  the  “ten  wings,” 
said  to  have  been  added  by  Confucius.— Change  of  life, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  attending  the  final  cessa- 
tion in  females  of  the  menstrual  discharge  and  the  power 
of  child-bearing.  It  occurs  between  the  fortieth  and  fif- 
tieth years  of  life.  Also  called  climacteric  epoch  and  meno- 
pause. 

In  the  most  healthily  constituted  individuals  the  change 
of  life  expresses  itself  by  some  loss  of  vigour. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  102. 
Change  Of  the  moon,  the  coming  of  the  moon  to  quad- 
rature or  opposition  with  the  sun  : also  used  more  gener- 
ally to  include  the  coming  of  a new  moon. — Change-ra- 
tio, the  number  by  which  a certain  quantity  must  be  mul- 
tiplied to  change  it  from  a system  involving  one  set  of 
units  to  another  involving  a different  set : thus,  a velocity 
expressed  in  miles  per  hour  may  be  reduced  to  feet  per 
second  by  multiplying  it  by  the  change-ratio  eoTeo  or 
ti— Chemical  change.  See  chemical.—  Chops  and 
changes.  See  chop2.~  Secular  change,  a change  re- 
quiring many  years  to  run  its  course.—  To  put  the  change 
on  or  upont,  to  trick.;  mislead ; deceive  ; humbug. 

I have  put  the  change  upon  her  that  she  may  be  other- 
wise employed.  Congreve,  Double  Dealer,  v.  17, 


change 

You  cannot  put  the  change  on  me  so  easy  as  you  think, 
for  I have  lived  among  the  quick -stirring  spirits  of  the 
age  too  long  to  swallow  chaff  for  gram. 

Scott , Kenilworth,  I.  32. 
To  ring  changes  or  the  changes  on,  to  repeat  in  every 
possible  order  or  form. 

He  could  have  amazed  the  listener,  . . . and  have  as- 
tounded him  by  ringing  changes  upon  Almugea,  Cazimi, 
etc.  Southey , The  Doctor,  lxxxvi. 

Who  never  once  would  let  the  matter  rest 
From  that  night  forward,  but  rang  changes  still 
On  this  . . . and  that. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  39. 
To  ring  the  changes,  to  go  through  the  various  permu- 
tations In  ringing  a chime  of  bells.  See  6,  above.  = Syn. 
1 and  3.  Variety,  modification,  deviation,  transformation, 
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II.  a.  1 . Exchanged. : specifically  applied  to 
a child  fancied  to  have  been  exchanged  for  an- 
other by  the  fairies. 


I do  but  beg  a little  changeling  boy. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D., 


2. 

as, 


mutation, transition,  vicissitude,  innovation,  novelty,  trails’  /„va_  /r *„•, 

mutation,  revolution,  reverse.  wictiiger  (cuan 


, revolution,  reverse. 

changeability  (chan-ja-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME. 
chaungeablete,  < OP.  changeab'lete,  < changeable, 
changeable : see  - bility. ] Liability  to  change ; 
changeableness.  Addison. 
changeable  (chan'ja-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  changeable, 
chaungeable,  < P.  changeable,  OP.  canjable  (=  Sp. 
cambiable  = It.  cambiabile),  < changer,  change : 
see  change,  v.,  and  -able.']  1 . Liable  to  change ; 
subject  to  alteration  or  variation ; fickle ; incon- 
stant ; mutable ; variable : as,  a person  of  a 
changeable  mind. 

A changeable  and  temporal  effect. 

Raleigh,  Hist,  of  World,  Pref. 

As  I am  a man,  I must  be  changeable.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  varying  in  color  or  ex- 
ternal appearance:  as,  changeable  silk; 
changeable  chameleon. 


2t.  Given  to  change ; inconstant ; fickle : a 
“studiously  changeling,”  Boyle,  Works,  I.  35, 
Away,  thou  changeling  motley  humourist. 

Donne,  Satires. 

changement  (chanj'ment),  n.  [<  change  + 
-ment.]  Change;  variation.  [Rare.] 

More  enticing  from  tile  variety  of  changements  they  ad- 
mit of.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  47. 

_..».[<  ME.  changer,  chan- 
ger (a  money-changer)  (after  OP.  cangeour, 
chongeor,  chaunjur,  P.  changeur  = Pr.  cambiaire, 
camjaire,  ccmbiador,  camjador  = Sp.  Pg.  cam- 
biador  = It.  cambiatore,  < ML.  cambiator),  < 
changen,  change.]  1 . One  who  changes  or  al- 
ters the  form  of  anything. 

Changer  of  all  things,  yet  immutable, 

Before  and  after  all,  the  first  and  last. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ’s  Triumph,  ii.  40. 

2f.  One  who  is  employed  in  changing  and  dis- 
counting money;  a money-changer. 

He  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple,  . . . and  poured 
ont  the  changers'  money.  John  ii.  15. 

3.  One  given  to  change;  one  who  is  incon- 
stant or  fickle, 
the  change-ringing  (chanj'ring'!'ing),  n.  The  art 
of  ringing  a peal  of  bells  in  a regularly  vary- 


Now,  ...  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  ing  order,  so  that  all  the  possible  combinations 
taffata,  for  thy  mind  is  a very  opal ! Shale.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4.  may  be  made. 

Changeable  chant.  See  chant.  = Syn.  1.  Unstable,  un-  changerwife  (chan'jer-wif),  n.  An  itinerant 


certain,  wavering,  vacillating. 

changeableness  (chan'ja-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  changeable;  fickleness;  incon- 
stancy; instability;  mutability. 

The  changeableness  or  immutability  of  them. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.,  iii.  § 10. 

changeably  (chan'ja-bli),  adv.  In  a change- 
able manner ; inconstantly, 


female  huckster.  [North.  Eng.] 
Change-wheel  (chanj'hwel),  n.  One  of  a set 
of  cog-wheels  having  varying  numbers  of  teeth 
of  the  same  pitch,  used  to  vary  the  angular  ve- 
locityof  the  feed-mechanism  of  a machine  in  any 
required  degree.  Every  lathe  for  cutting  screws,  etc., 
is  provided  with  such  a set  of  wheels,  by  means  of  which 
screws  of  different  pitch  can  be  cut. 


changeful  (chanj'ful),  a.  [<  change,  n.,  + -fid,  1.]  changing  (ehan'jing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  change,  v.] 
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Full  of  change;  inconstant;  mutable;  fickle; 
uncertain ; subject  to  alteration  or  variation. 
As  changefull  as  the  Moone.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII,  vii.  50. 
Fickle  as  a changeful  dream.  Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  SO. 
changefully  (chanj'ful-i),  adv.  In  a changeful 
manner. 

changefulness  (chanj'ful-nes),  n.  [<  change- 


Variable ; unsettled;  inconstant;  fickle." 

One  J ulia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 

Would  better  fit  his  chamber.  Shale.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  4. 

changing-house  (chan'jing-hous),  n.  The  room 
or  building  in  which  miners  dress  and  un- 
dress before  going  to  or  after  returning  from 
the  mine. 


cri 


ful  + -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  changingly  (chan' jing-li),  adv.  Alternately, 
changeful.  rD"“  v 1 

The  reconciliation  of  its  [the  human  form's]  balance  with 
its  changefulness.  Buskin,  Elem.  of  Drawing,  p.  175. 

change-house  (chanj'hous),  n.  An  ale-house; 
a public  house.  [Scotch.] 

Ye’ll  dow  ye  doun  to  yon  change-house , 

And  drink  till  the  day  be  dawing. 

Duke  of  Athol's  Nourice  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  231). 

•changeless  (chanj'les)?  a.  [<  change  + -less.] 

Constant;  not  admitting  alteration  or  varia- 
tion; steadfast. 

That  dull,  changeless  brow,  . . . 

Where  cold  Obstruction’s  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner’s  heart.  Byron. 

The  stream  ran  down 
The  green  slope  to  the  sea-side  brown, 

Siuging  its  changeless  song. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  II.  140. 

changelessness  (ckanj'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  changeless. 

The  Chinese  idea  of  the  Infinite  was  that  of  changeless- 
ness.  Education,  III.  560. 

changeling  (chanj'ling),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 

E.  also  chaungeling  ; < change  + dim.  -ling.]  I. 
n.  1.  A child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  an- 
other; especially,  in  popular  superstition,  a 
strange,  stupid,  ugly  child  left  by  the  fairies 
in  place  of  a beautiful  or  charming  child  that 
they  have  stolen  away. 

Her  base  Elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left : 

Such  men  do  Chaungelings  call,  so  chaung’d  by  Faeries 
theft.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  65. 

Thou  art  a changeling  to  him,  a mere  gipsy, 

And  this  the  noble  body. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iv.  2.  

2+.  Figuratively,  anything  changed  for  or  put  Chank-shell  ( changk' shel), 
in  the  place  of  another,  or  the  act  of  so  changing.  Channa  (kan'a),  n.  [NL, 


Prov.  Eng.] 

hanina  (ka-ni'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chanos  + 

-ina.]  In  Gunther’s  system  of  classification, 
the  seventh  group  of  Clupeidce.  The  mouth  is  small, 
anterior,  transverse,  and  toothless ; the  intermaxillary  is 
juxtaposed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  maxillary;  the  ab-  , 
domen  is  flat;  and  tile  gill-membranes  are  entirely  united.  Channel1  (chan  el),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  channel- 
The  group  is  coextensive  with  the  family  Chanoidce.  ed  or  channelled,  ppr.  channeling  or  channelling. 


channel-bone 

The  bed  of  a stream  of  water ; the  hollow  or 
course  in  which  a stream  flows. 

It  is  not  so  easy  ...  to  change  the  channel,  and  turn 
their  streams  another  way.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  deeper  part  of  a river,  or  of  an  estuary, 
bay,  etc.,  where  the  current  flows,  or  which  is 
most  convenient  for  the  track  of  a ship. — 3.  As 
specifically  applied  in  certain  cases : (a)  A part 
of  the  sea  constituting  a passageway  between  a 
continent  and  an  island,  or  between  two  isl- 
ands; a strait:  as,  the  English  channel , be- 
tween France  and  England,  leading  to  the  strait 
Dover;  St.  George's  channel , between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  leading  to  the  Irish  sea ; 
the  Mozambique  channel . (&)  A wide  arm  of 

the  sea  extending  a considerable  distance  in- 
land: as,  Bristol  channel  in  England. — 4.  That 
by  which  something  passes  or  is  transmitted ; 
means  of  passing,  conveying,  transmitting, 
reaching,  or  gaining : as,  the  news  was  convey- 
ed to  us  by  different  channels ; channels  of  in- 
fluence. 

This  reputation  [of  being  a Fakir]  opened  me,  privately, 
a channel  for  purchasing  many  Arabic  manuscripts. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  25. 

He  has  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  but  values  men  only 
as  channels  of  power.  Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

5.  The  trough  used  to  conduct  molten  metal 
from  a furnace  to  the  molds. — 6.  A furrow  or 
groove. 

My  face  was  lined 

With  channels , such  as  suffering  leaves  behind. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  iv.  29. 
Specifically— (a)  The  cut  or  depression  in  the  sole  of  a 
shoe  in  which  the  thread  is  sunk.  (6)  A groove  cut  in  a 

stone  in  the  line 
along  which  it  is 
to  be  split,  (c)  In 
arch. , one  of  a series 
of  shallow  vertical 
curved  furrows,  of 
elliptical  section,  of 
which  each  is  sep- 
arated from  that 
adjoining  only  by  a 
sharp  edge  or  arris. 
The  channel  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the 
flute,  of  which  the 
section  is  an  arc  of 
a circle,  and  is  a 
characteristic  fea- 
ture of  shafts  of  the 
Doric  order. 

7f.  The  wind- 
pipe ; the  throat. 
Marlowe.  (Hal- 
liwell.)  — 8.  The  hollow  between  the  two  nether 
jaw-bones  of  a horse,  where  the  tongue  is  lodg- 
ed.— Channel-stone,  (a)  A stone  used  for  forming  gut- 
ters in  paving.  (6)  The  stone  used  in  the  game  of  curling ; 
a curling-stone.  [Scotch.] 


—Archaic  Doric  Capital,  Temple 
of  Assos. 


chank1  (changk),  n.  [E.  dial. ; perhaps  nit.  imi- 
tative, like  chough.  Cf.  change.]  The  chough, 
or  red-legged  crow,  Pyrrhocorax  graculus.  Mon- 
tagu. [Local,  British.] 

chank2  (changk),  n.  [Hind,  chank,  more  cor- 
rectly cankh,  < Skt.  gankha,  a conch-shell : see 
conch.]  The  most  generally  known  species  of 
the  family  Turbinellidce,  Tur- 
Unellapyrum.  it  has  a top-like 
shell  with  a long  slender  canal,  and 
under  the  epidermis  is  marked  by 
revolving  lines  suggesting  bare  of 
music.  It  is  especially  sought  for 
about  Ceylon,  in  the  gulf  of  Manar, 
and  other  places,  in  water  about  two 
fathoms  deep,  and. is  obtained  by 
diving.  It  is  also  found  fossilized  in 
extensive  beds.  The  chank  is  the 
sacred  shell  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
god  Vishnu  is  represented  with  one 
in  liis  hand.  It  is  also  the  emblem  of 
the  kingdom  of  Travancore.  Sinistral 
or  left-handed  shells  are  held  in  high 
estimation  and  are  rare.  Much  use 
is  also  made  of  chank-shells  for  orna- 


Chank  ( Turbinella 
pyrum). 


[<  channel \ n .]  To  form  or  cut  a channel  or 
channels  in ; groove. 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  I. 

The  hideous  red  rags  have  covered  even  the  four  col- 
umns of  the  baldacchino,  columns  fluted  and  channelled 
in  various  ways  and  supporting  pointed  arches. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  130. 
channel2  (chan'el),  n.  [A  corruption  of  chain- 
wale,  q.  v.  Cf.  gunnel  for  gunwale .]  In  ship- 
building, a plank  of  considerable  thickness 
bolted  edgewise  to  a 
vessel's  side,  nearly 
abreast  of  a mast, 
and  serving  to  extend 
the  shrouds  of  the 
lower  rigging  and 
keep  them  clear  of  the 
gunwale,  the  chain- 
plates  being  carried 
through  notches  on 
its  outer  edge.  Also 
called  chain-wale  and 
channel-board. 


a ‘ ‘ folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other, 

Subscrib’d  it ; gave ’t  the  impression  ; plac’d  it  safely, 
The  changeling  never  known.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

3.  One  apt  to  change ; a waverer. 

Fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents, 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

I will  play  the  changeling ; 

1 11  change  myself  into  a thousand  shapes, 

To  court  our  brave  spectators. 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 
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mental  purposes,  and  they  are  sewed 
into  narrow  rings  or  bracelets  called 

bangles,  and  worn  as  ornaments  by  /.Vo««a13  / a ‘ /Qn  „ 
the  Hindu  women.  The  shells  are  , (chan  el),  n. 

also  used  as  horns,  and  they  were  formerly  employed  by  [Also  manner chan- 

Indian  warriors  as  trumpets.  Tiers,  perhaps  a par-  slirouds  extended  cm  the  Channel. 

n.  Same  as  chank12.  ticular  use  of  channel 1 the  bed  of  a river.  1 
(Gronovius,  1763),  Gravel.  [Scotch.] 


- gape:  see  chasm.]  A genus  of  channel-bass  (ehan'el-bas),  n. 

ophiocephaloid  fishes  destitute  of  ventral  fins,  fish,  Scicena  ocellata,  the  redfish. 
whose  name  has  been  taken  as  a component  of  channelbill  (chan'el-bil),  n.  The  Australian 
*the  name  Channiformes.  giant  cuckoo,  Scythrops  novce-hollandiai.  Also 

Channel1  [chan  el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ^.called  hornbill  cuckoo, 
chanel,  <ME.  charnel,  chanelle,  < OP.  chanel,  as-  channel-board  (chan'el-bord), 
sibilated  form  of  canel  (>  ME.  canel,  mod.  E.  channel 2. 


A senenoid 


Same  as 


cannel  land  kennel  2),  < L.  canalis,  a water-pipe,  channel-bonet  (ehan'el-bon),  n.  [Also  cannel- 
canal,  > E.  canal 1 : see  canal l,  cannel 1,  and  ken-  bone,  < channel*-  ( cannel 1,  4)  + " " “ 
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nel%}  which  are  thus  doublets  of  channel i.]  1,  collar-bone  or  clavicle. 


bone l.]  The 


channel-bone 

Hit  [her  neck]  was  white,  smothe,  streght,  and  pure  flatte, 
Withouten  hole,  or  canel-boon, 

As  by  seminge,  hadde  she  noon. 

Chaucer , Death  of  Blanche,  1.  942. 

Chianicola  [It.,  < L.  clavicula ],  the  chanelbone  of  the 
throte,  the  neckbone  or  crawbone.  Florio. 

channel-cat  (chan'el-kat),  n.  A name  com- 
mon in  the  United  States  to  several  species  of 
catfish : so  called  from  being  found  in  the  chan- 
nels of  rivers,  (a)  The  Ictalurus  punctatus,  a slender, 
small-headed,  fork-tailed  species,  abounding  in  the  larger 
western  and  southern  streams,  attaining  a weight  of  from 
6 to  10  pounds,  and  generally  esteemed  for  the  table.  (&) 
The  Amiurus  albidus,  a robust  large-headed  species,  with 
an  emarginate  caudal  fin,  and  of  a light  color,  common  in 
the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  rivers, 
channel-duck  (chan'el-duk),  n.  See  dud c2. 
channeled,  channelled  (chan' eld),  a.  [<  chan- 
nel 1 + -ed2.]  1.  Having  one  or  more  channels; 
worn  into  channels ; grooved  longitudinally ; 
fluted. 

Torrents,  and  loud  impetuous  Cataracts, 

Boll  down  the  lofty  mountain’s  channelled  sides. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

2.  In  tot.,  hollowed  out;  trough-like;  canalic- 
ulate: applied  to  petioles,  leaves,  etc. — 3.  In 
entom.,  canaliculate;  having  a central  longitu- 
dinal furrow. 

channeler,  channeller  (chan'el-er),  n.  A ma- 
chine used  in  quarrying  for  cutting  grooves  or 
channels  in  the  rock. 

channel-goose  (chan ' el  - gos),  n.  The  solan- 
goose  or  white  gannet,  Sula  bassana : so  called 
from  its  frequenting  the  channel  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  See  cut  under  gannet. 
channeling,  channelling  (chan'el-ing),  n.  [< 
channel 1 + -ing1.]  1.  A system  of  channels 

or  gutters. 

All  parts  of  the  premises  [a  tannery]  should  he  firmly 
and  evenly  paved  with  appropriate  materials,  and  duly 
sloped  to  good  channelling,  and  well  drained  throughout. 

Workshop  Receipts , 2d  ser.,  p.  309. 
2.  In  arch.,  channels  or  grooves,  taken  collec- 
tively : as,  the  channeling  of  the  Doric  column. 
^See  channel1,  6 (c). 

channeling-machine  ( chan' el-in g-ma-shen" ) , 
n.  1 . A machine  for  cutting  grooves  or  chan- 
nels in  quarrying  stone. — 2.  A machine  for  cut- 
ting channels  in  the  soles  of  shoes  and  boots, 
*into  which  the  thread  is  sunk, 
channel-iron  (chan'et-Fern),  n.  1.  A form  of 
angle-iron  having  two  flanges,  both  placed  on 
the  same  side  of  the  web. — 2.  A hook  to  sup- 

£ort  a gutter. 

annel-leafed  (ehan'el-left),  a.  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing leaves  folded  together,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
channel.  Loudon. 

channelled,  etc.  See  channeled,  etc. 
channelly  (chan'el-i),  a.  [<  channel 3 + -y1.] 
Gravelly.  [Scotch.] 

channel-plate  (chan'el-plat),  n.  [<  channel 2 + 
plate.]  Same  as  chain-plate. 
channel-wale  (chan'el-wal),  n.  A strake  be- 
tween the  ports  of  the  gun-deck  and  the  upper 
deck  of  a large  war-vessel. 
channer1  (ehan'er),  v.  i.  [E.  dial. ; cf.  chanter 2.] 
To  fret;  grumble;  complain. 

The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw, 

The  chamberin'  worm  doth  chide. 

The  Wife  of  Usher’s  Well  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  216). 

channer3,  channers  (ehan'er,  -erz),  n.  [Var. 
of  channel 3,  q.  v.]  Gravel.  [Scotch.] 
channery  (chan'er-i),  a.  [<  channer 3 + -y1.] 
Gravelly.  [Scotch.] 

channestt,  r.  t.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  a var.  of  change 
or  challenge.']  1.  To  exchange.  Halliwell. — 
2.  To  challenge.  Grose. 
chanoid  (ka'noid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Chanoidce. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fishes  of  the  fam- 
ily Chanoidce. 

Clianoidse  (ka-no'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chanos  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  malacopterygian  fishes,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Chanos.  It  embraces  Clupe- 
oidea  with  subfusiform  body,  small  adherent  scales,  dis- 
tinct lateral  line,  premaxillaries  joined  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  maxillaries,  and  gill-membranes  broadly  connected, 
but  free.  Although  containing  only  two  Pacific-ocean 
species,  it  is  a well-marked  group. 

chanont  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  canon 2. 

I demede  hym  som  chanon  for  to  be. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1. 573. 

Chanos  (ka'nos),  n.  [NE.  (LacdpMe),  < Gr.  x&- 
vof,  the  open  mouth,  < xamlv  W *Xav-):  gaPe, 
yawn:  see  chasm.]  A genus  of  clupeoid  fishes, 
which  represents  the  family  Chanoidce.  These 
fishes  somewhat  resemble  herrings ; they  have  the  mouth 
small  and  toothless,  the  abdomen  flattened  below,  and  the 
gill-membranes  united  below  the  isthmus.  Two  species 
are  known,  one  of  which  has  an  unusually  wide  range,  be- 
ing found  in  the  Gulf  of  California  in  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
in  several  intermediate  regions.  C.  chanos  or  milk-fish 
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is  common  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  highly  esteemed  for 
the  table,  and  sometimes  attains  a length  of  about  4 feet. 

chanount,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  canon2. 
chanson  (shan'son;  F.  pron.  shon-s6n'),  n. 
[F.,  < OF.  cangun,  cliangun,  changon  = Pr.  canso, 
chanso  = OSp.  chanzon,  Sp.  cancion  = Pg.  can- 
g&o  = It.  canzone,  < L.  cantiofn-),  a song:  see 
caution  and  canzone.]  A song,  (n)  Originally,  a 
short  poem  in  a simple,  natural  style,  in  stanzas  called 
couplets,  each  usually  accompanied  by  a refrain,  intended 
to  be  sung.  ( b ) Later,  any  short  lyric  poem,  and  the 
music  to  which  it  is  set. 

The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  more. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

These  [Christmas  carols]  were  festal  chansons  for  en- 
livening the  merriments  of  the  Christmas  celebrity. 

T.  War  ton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  142. 

Gentle  poet,  would  that  thou  hadst  some  chanson  or 
courtly  compliment.  Disraeli,  Vivian  Grey,  vii. 

chansonnette  (shan-so-net'),  n.  [F.,  < OF. 

changonnete  (=  Pr.  cansoneta,  chansoneta  = Pg. 
cangoneta  = It.  canzonetta ),  < changon:  see 
chanson , canzonet , etc.]  A little  song, 
chant  (chant),  v . [<  ME.  chanten , chaunten , < 

OF.  canter , chanter , F.  chanter  = Pr.  cantar , 
chantar  = Sp.  Pg.  cantar  = It.  cantare,  < L. 
cantare,  sing,  freq.  of  canere , sing:  see  cant2.] 

1.  trans.  1 . To  sing ; warble ; utter  with  a 
melodious  voice. 

The  chearefull  birds  of  sundry  kynd 
Doe  chaunt  sweet  musick.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  3. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song : as,  to  chant  the  praises 
of  Jehovah. 

Wherein  is  the  so  chanted  fountain  of  Arethusa. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  188. 

One  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race,  which  is  to  be. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  ciii. 

3.  To  sing,  as  in  the  church  service,  in  a style 
between  air  and  recitative.  See  chanty  n. 

The  chanted  prayer  of  men,  now  low,  now  loud, 

Thrilled  through  the  brazen  leaves  of  the  great  door. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  III.  97. 
To  Chant  a horse,  to  advertise  it  by  qualities  which  on 
trial  are  found  wanting.  [Slang.] 

Jack  Firebrace  and  Tom  Humbold  of  Spotsylvania  was 
here  this  morning  chanting  horses  with  ’em. 

Thackeray , The  Virginians. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  sing;  make  melody  with 
the  voice. 

That  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol.  Amos  vi.  5. 

2.  To  sing  psalms,  canticles,  etc.,  as  in  the 
church  service,  after  the  manner  of  a chant. — 
*3.  To  go  in  full  cry:  said  of  hounds, 
chant  (chant),  n . [<  chant , v.  Cf . F.  chant  = 
Pr.  cant , chant  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  canto , < L.  cantus , 
song:  see  canto.']  A vocal  melody;  a song; 
especially,  now,  one  that  is  solemn,  slow,  or 
monotonous. 

A pleasant  grove, 

With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  290. 
Specifically — (a)  A melody  composed  in  the  Ambrosian  or 
Gregorian  style,  following  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes, 
having  often  a note  for  each  syllable,  and  without  a strict 
rhythmical  structure  : sometimes  called  a tone  ; when 
used  in  contrapuntal  composition,  called  a canto  fermo. 
(b)  A Gregorian  melody,  usually  of  ancient  origin,  in- 
tended to  be  used  with  a prose  text  in  several  verses,  sev- 
eral syllables  in  each  verse  being  recited  or  intoned  upon 
a single  note.  A Gregorian  chant  of  this  kind  has  five 
parts  : the  intonation,  the  first  dominant  or  reciting-note, 
the  mediation,  the  second  dominant  or  reciting-note, 
and  the  ending  or  cadence,  (c)  A short  composition  in 
seven  measures,  the  first  and  fourth  of  which  contain  but 
one  note,  whose  time-value  may  be  extended  at  will  so  as 
to  accompany  several  syllables  or  words,  while  the  re- 
maining measures  are  sung  in  strict  rhythm : commonly 
called  an  Anglican  chant , because  most  extensively  used 
in  the  services  of  the  Anglican  Church  for  the  canticles 
and  the  psalms.  An  Anglican  chant  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  first  of  three  and  the  second  of  four  measures ; each 
half  begins  with  a reciting-note  and  ends  with  a cadence ; 
the  first  cadence  is  also  called  the  mediation.  A double 
chant  is  equal  in  length  to  two  typical  or  single  chants, 
that  is,  contains  fourteen  measures,  four  reciting-notes, 
etc.  The  distribution  of  the  words  of  a text  for  use  with  a 
chant  is  called  pointing  (which  see).  The  Anglican  chant 
is  probably  a modernized  form  of  the  Gregorian,  without 
an  intonation,  having  the  mediation  and  cadence  made 
strictly  rhythmical,  and  following  the  modern  ideas  of 
tonality  and  harmony,  (d)  Any  short  composition  one  or 
more  of  whose  notes  may  be  extended  at  will  so  as  to  ac- 
company several  syllables  or  words. 

Formerly  also  spelled  chaunt. 

Ambrosian  chant.  See  Ambrosian?.—  Changeable 
chant,  a chant  that  can  be  sung  in  either  the  major  or 
minor  mode. — Free  chant,  a form  of  recitative  for  the 
psalms  and  canticles,  invented  by  John  Crowdy,  an  Eng- 
lishman. It  consists  of  two  chords  only  to  each  hemistich 
of  the  words.  See  above. 

chantablet  (chan'ta-bl),  a.  [ME.  cliauntable,  < 
L.  cantabilis , that  may  be  sung:  see  chant  and 
- able , and  cantable.]  Worthy  to  be  sung. 

Chauntable  weren  to  me  thi  iusteifiynges. 

Wyclif , Ps.  cxviii.  [cxix.]  54. 

chantant  (chan'tant ; F.  pron.  shon-ton'),  a.  and 
n.  [F.,  ppr.  of  chanter , sing:  see  chanty  v.]  I. 
a.  Singing.  [Hare.]  — Cafe  chantant.  See  cafe. 


chanticleer 

n.  n.  Instrumental  music  of  an  easy,  smooth, 
and  singing  style.  Moore.  [Rare.] 
chantepleuret,  »•  [ME.  chantepleure,  < OF. 
chantepleure,  chanteplure,  chanteplore,  f.,  lamen- 
tation, mourning,  the  chanting  of  the  office  of 
the  dead,  prop.  ‘ she  who  sings  and  weeps,’  the 
name  of  a famous  poem  of  the  13th  century 
(also  called  Pleurechante),  addressed  to  those 
who  sing  in  this  world  but  will  weep  in  the 
next  (cf.  chantepleure,  m.,  the  singer  who  start- 
ed the  tune  in  the  songs  sung  in  comedies) ; 
hence,  with  the  notion  of  ‘ weeper,’  the  latter 
application  to  a gardener’s  water-pot,  and,  as  in 
mod.  F.,  to  a funnel,  tap,  outlet,  vent;  < chanter 
(<  L.  cantare),  sing,  + pleurer,  plurer,  mod.  F. 
pleurer  (<  L.  plorare),  weep.]  1.  Alternate 
singing  and  weeping.  See  etymology. 

I fare  as  doth  the  song  of  chantepleure; 

For  now  I pleyn,  and  now  I pley. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  L 323. 

2.  In  arch.,  a narrow  vertical  hole  or  slit  in  a 
wall,  to  let  the  overflow  of  a stream  or  any 
other  water  that  may  collect  pass  through. 
chanter1  (chan'ter),  n.  [Also  chantor,  chaun- 
ter,  early  mod.  E.  chaunter,  < ME.  cliantour,  < 
OF.  chantur,  F.  chanteur  = Pr.  cantaire,  chan- 
taire,  cantador,  chantador  = Sp.  cantador  = It. 
cantatore,  < L.  cantator,  a singer,  < cantare,  pp. 
cantatas : see  chant,  p.]  1.  One  who  chants ; a 

singer,  minstrel,  or  songster. 

Yon  curious  chanters  of  the  wood, 

That  warhle  forth  dame  Nature’s  lays. 

Sir  U.  Wotton,  To  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

2.  The  chief  singer  or  priest  of  a chantry;  a 
cantor. 

The  rulers  of  the  choir,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  chant- 
ers, were ’arrayed  in  silken  copes  and  furred  amices,  and 
bore  each  one  a staff  of  beautiful  workmanship  in  his 
hand.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  163. 

3.  One  who  chants,  sings,  or  sounds  the  praise 
of  anything,  especially  with  the  design  to  de- 
ceive: as,  a horse-chanter  (a  fraudulent  horse- 
dealer  at  country  fairs).  [Slang.] 

“ Oh,  him  ! ” replied  Neddy : “he’s  nothing  exactly.  He 
was  a horse-chaunter ; he’s  a leg  now.” 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  II.  xiv. 

4.  A street-vender  of  ballads  or  other  broad- 
sides, who  sings  or  bawls  the  contents  of  his 
papers.  [Slang.]  — 5.  In  bagpipes,  the  pipe 
with  finger-holes  on  which  the  melody  is  played. 
— 6.  The  hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modularis. 

chanter2  (chan'ter),  v.  t.  and  i.  [E.  dial.,  also 
chunter,  chounter ; cf.  channer1,  chooner  ; partly 
imitative,  but  perhaps  with  ref.  to  chant,  q.  v.] 
^To  mutter.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chanterelle  (shan-ter-el'),  n.  [<  F.  chanterelle, 
a treble  string,  the  first  string,  a decoy-bird 
(>  E.  chantrel),  also  a mushroom,  in  OF.  also  a 
treble  bell,  a small  bell  for  a chime  (whence, 
in  ref.  to  the  shape,  the  later  application  to  a 
mushroom)  (=  Sp.  cahtarela,  treble  string,  a 
mushroom,  = It.  cantarella,  a treble  string,  a 
young  frog,  a bird-call  (Florio),  now  a call-bird), 
< chanter,  sing:  see  chant,  v.  See  Cantharellus.] 
1.  The  shortest  or  highest 
string  of  a musical  instru- 
ment of  the  violin  or  the 
lute  class;  the  string  on 
which  the  melody  or  chant  is 
usually  played ; especially, 
the  E-string  of  the  violin. 
— 2.  An  edible  mushroom, 
Cantharellus  cibarius,  resem- 
bling Agaricus.  It  is  of  a 
bright-orange  color  and  has 
a fragrant  fruity  smell.  Also 
chantarelle  and  chantarella . 
chanteriet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  chantry. 
chantershipt  (chan'ter-ship),  n,  [<  chanter1  + 
-ship.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a chanter,  or 
chief  singer  of  a chantry.  Blackstone. 
chanteryt,  n.  [<  ME.  chamterye  ; by  apheresis 
from  enchantery  (prob.  after  OF.  chanterie,  sing- 
ing : see  chantry) : see  enchantery.]  Enchant- 
ment. 

How  that  lady  brygllt 
To  a warm  [worm]  was  dyght 
Thorugh  kraft  of  chaunterye. 

ts  Disconus,  1.  2056. 


Chanterelle  ( Cantha- 
rellus cibarius). 


Lybeaus  i 

[Cf.  chant,  «.] 


See 


chantey  (chan'ti),  n. 
shanty *. 

Then  give  us  one  of  the  old  chanteys.  . . . Why,  the 
mere  sound  of  those  old  songs  takes  me  hack  forty  years. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Jack's  Courtship,  iii. 

chanticleer  (chan'ti-kler),  n.  [Also  accom. 
chant-it-clear  (B.  Jonson),  < ME.  chanteclere, 
chauntecleer,  < OF.  Chantecler,  the  name  of  the 
cock  in  the  epic  of  Renart  (Reynard  the  Fox),  < 


chanticleer 
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chanter,  sing,  + cler,  clear:  bo  called  from  the 
clearness  or  loudness  of  his  voice  in  crowing : 
see  chant,  v.,  and  clear,  a.]  1.  A cock : a quasi- 
proper name  used  like  reynard,  bruin,  and  other 
similar  appellatives. 

This  chaunteclere  his  wynges  gan  to  bete, 

Chaucer , Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  501. 

The  feathered  songster,  chanticleer , 

Hath  wound  his  bugle-horn  ; 

And  tells  the  early  villager 
The  coming  of  the  morn. 

Chatterton,  Bristowe  Tragedie. 

2.  A local  English  name  of  the  gemmous  drag- 
onet,  Callionymus  draco. 
chantie,  n.  See  chanty. 

Chantilly  lace,  porcelain.  See  the  nouns, 
chant-it-cleart,  n.  [See  chanticleer.]  An  adapt- 
ed form  of  chanticleer.  [Rare.] 

Brave  chant-it-clear,  his  noble  heart  was  done, 

His  comb  was  cut.  B.  J orison,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iii.  5. 

chantlate  (chant'lat),  n.  [<  OF.  chanlette,  F. 
chanlate,  chanlatte,  a little  gutter,  in  pi.  gutter- 
tiles  on  a roof  (cf.  ML.  canaleta,  a funnel), 
dim.  of  chanel,  gutter,  channel:  see  channel L] 
In  arch.,  a piece  of  wood  fastened  at  the  end  of 
rafters  and  projecting  beyond  the  wall,  to  sup- 
port several  rows  of  slates  or  tiles,  so  placed  as 
to  prevent  rain-water  from  trickling  down  the 
face  of  the  wall.  Gwilt. 
chantmentt,  n.  [ME.  chantement,  chauntement; 
by  apheresis  from  enchantment,  q.  v.]  Enchant- 
ment. 

Tho  halp  hym  naght  hys  armys, 

Hys  chauntement  ne  hys  cliarmys. 

Lybeaus  Disconus,  1*  1900. 

chantont, ».  [<  OF.  *chanton,  appar.  assibilated 
form  of  canton,  a comer : see  canton.]  A piece 
of  armor  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, perhaps  the  ailette. 
chantrelt,  «•  [<  F.  chanterelle,  a decoy-bird: 
see  chanterelle .]  A decoy-partridge.  Sowell. 
( Haltiwell .) 

chantress  (chan'tres),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
chauntress,  < chanter  + -ess,  after  OF.  chante- 
resse,  fern,  of  chanteor , a singer.]  A female 
singer. 

Thee;  chauntress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 

I woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  63. 

chantry  (chan'tri),  n. ; pi.  chantries  (-triz).  [< 
ME.  chanterie,  chaunterie,  < OF.  chanterie,  cliaun- 
terie,  later  chan trerie,  a chantry  (asindefs.),also 
singing  (>  Sp.  chantria,  precentorship,  ML. 
cantarra,  a benefice  or  chapel  for  saying  mass), 
< OF.  chanter,  L.  cantare,  etc.,  sing,  ML.  say 
mass:  see  chant,  v.]  1.  A church  or  chapel 

which  in  former  times  was  endowed  with  lands 
or  other  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or 
more  priests  to  sing  or  say  mass  daily  for  the 
soul  of  the  donor  or  for  the  souls  of  persons 
named  by  him.  Chantries  were  often  attached  to  or 
formed  a part  of  parish  churches,  generally  containing  the 
tomb  of  the  founder,  and  many  such  still  exist  in  England ; 
but  they  were  more  frequently  connected  with  abbeys  and 
monasteries. 

And  ran  to  Londone,  unto  Seynte  Poules, 

To  seeken  him  a chaunterie  for  soules. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  511. 

I have  built 

Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.  Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

2.  A chapel  attached  to  a church,  in  which  mi- 
nor services  for  prayer,  singing,  etc.,  Sunday- 
school  meetings,  and  the  like  are  held, 
chanty,  chantie  (chan'ti),  n.  A chamber-pot. 
[Scotch.] 

chaology  (ka-ol'o-ji),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ^aof, 
chaos,  + -Aoyla,  < \kyuv,  speak : see  -ology.]  A 
treatise  on  chaos.  Crdbb.  [Rare.] 
chaomancyt  (ka'o-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^°Ct 
chaos  (applied  by  Paracelsus  to  the  atmo- 
sphere), + pavrria,  divination.]  Divination 
by  means  of  the  atmosphere  or  by  aerial  vi- 
sions. 

chaos  (ka'os),  n.  [=  F.  Pg.  chaos  = Sp.  It. 
caos  = D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  chaos  = Russ,  khaosu,  < 
L.  chaos,  < Gr.  x°-os,  empty  space,  abyss,  chaos 
(cf.  x^aga,  a yawning  hollow,  abyss,  chasm,  E. 
chasm),  < *xa  in  xafaetv,  gape,  yawn,  akin  to 
L.  hiscere,  gape,  Mare,  gape,  and  to  E.  yawn: 
see  chasm,  hiatus,  arodyawn.]  1.  Avacantspace 
or  chasm;  empty,  immeasurable  space. 

Between  us  and  you  there  is  fixed  a great  chaos. 

Rheiins  N.  T.,  Luke  xvi.  26. 

Death  keeps  suicides  shivering  in  Chaos  . . . until  the 
allotted  dying  hour  they  vainly  tried  to  anticipate  comes 
around.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xiii. 

2.  The  confused  or  formless  elementary  state, 
not  fully  existing,  in  which  the  universe  is  sup- 


posed to  have  been  latent  before  the  order,  uni- 
formities, or  laws  of  nature  had  been  devel- 
oped or  created : the  opposite  of  cosmos. 

All  being  a rude  and  vnformed  Chaos,  Tayn  (say  they) 
framed  and  setled  the  Heauen  and  Earth. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  445. 

Where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  895. 

3.  A confused  mixture  of  parts  or  elements; 
confusion;  disorder. 

Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  13. 

Trieste  has  ever  since  remained  Austrian  in  allegiance, 
save  during  the  chaos  of  the  days  of  the  elder  Buonaparte. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  77. 

4.  In  the  language  of  the  alchemists,  the  at- 
mosphere: first  so  used  by  Paracelsus.  =Syn.  3. 
Anarchy,  Chaos.  See  anarchy. 

chaotic  (ka-ot'ik),  a.  [Irreg.,  < cha-os  + -ot-ic, 
as  in  erotic,  demotic,  etc. ; = D.  G.  chaotisch  = 
Dan.  Sw.  kaotisk  = F.  chaotique  = Sp.  caotico.] 
Resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  chaos ; con- 
fused ; without  order. 

The  chaotic  tumult  of  his  mind.  Disraeli. 

Opinions  were  still  in  a state  of  chaotic  anarchy,  inter- 
mingling, separating,  advancing,  receding. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

The  “Drama  of  Exile”  ...  is  a chaotic  mass,  from 
which  dazzling  lustres  break  out. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  128. 

chaotically  (ka-ot'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a chaotic 
state  or  manner ; in  utter  confusion, 
chao-ting  (chou'ting'),  n.  [Chin.,  < chao, 
morning,  + ting,  hall.  Cf.  chotei.]  In  China, 
the  hall  of  audience ; the  court ; hence,  by  me- 
tonymy, the  emperor. 

chaoucha  (chou'cha),  n.  Same  as  chavicha. 
chap1  (chap),  v. ; pret.  chapped,  pp.  chapped 
and  chapt,  ppr.  chapping.  [<  ME.  chappen, 
cleave,  crack,  a variant  of  choppen,  cut,  chop. 
Chapt  and  chop1  are  now  partly  differentiated 
in  use.  See  chop1  and  chip1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
cause  to  cleave,  split,  crack,  or  break  in  clefts : 
used  of  the  effect  of  extreme  cold  followed  by 
heat  on  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  hands 
and  lips,  and  sometimes  of  similar  effects  pro- 
duced in  any  way  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
wood,  etc.  Also  chop. 

My  legys  they  fold,  my  fyngers  ar  chappyd. 

Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  98. 

Like  a table,  . . . not  rough,  wrinkled,  gaping,  or  chapt. 

B.  Jonson. 

The  voluminous  sleeves  were  pinned  up,  showing  a pair 
of  wasted  arms,  chapped  with  cold  and  mottled  with 
bruises.  L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  150. 

2.  To  strike,  especially  with  a hammer  or  the 
like ; beat.  [Scotch.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  crack;  open  in  slits,  clefts, 
or  fissures:  as,  the  earth  chaps;  the  hands 
chap.  Also  chop. — 2.  To  knock,  as  at  a door; 
strike,  as  a clock.  [Scotch.] 

O whae  is  this  at  my  bower  door, 

That  chaps  sae  late,  or  kens  the  gin  ? 

Erlinton  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  221). 

chap1  (chap),  n.  [<  chap1,  «.]  1 . A fissure,  cleft, 
crack,  or  chink,  as  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  in  the  hands  or  feet : also  used  figuratively. 
Also  chop. 

There  were  many  clefts  and  chaps  in  our  counsel. 

Fuller. 

What  chaps  are  made  in  it  [the  earth]  are  filled  up  again. 

T.  Burnet . Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  A stroke  of  any  kind ; a blow;  a knock;  es- 
pecially, a tap  or  rap,  as  on  a door,  to  draw  at- 
tention. Also  cliaup.  [Scotch.] 
chap2,  chop3  (chop),  n.  [Always  written  chop 
in  the  third  sense  given  below ; usually,  in  lit. 
sense,  in  the  pi.,  chaps,  chops ; a Southern  E. 
corruption  (appar.  in  simulation  of  chap1,  chop1) 
of  Northern  E.  chafls,  the  jaws : see  chaft.]  1. 
The  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  mouth ; the  jaw : 
commonly  in  the  plural. 

He,  mistaking  the  weapon,  lays  me  over  the  chaps  with 
his  club-fist.  Beau,  and  Ft.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iii.  2. 

His  chaps  were  all  besmeared  with  crimson  blood. 

Cmvley,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 

The  Crocodiles  the  eountrey  people  do  often  take  in 
pitfals,  and  grappling  their  chaps  together  with  an  iron, 
bring  them  alive  unto  Cairo.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  79. 

2.  A jaw  of  a vise  or  clamp. — 3.  pi.  The 
mouth  or  entrance  of  a channel : as,  the  chops 
of  the  English  channel.  Sometimes  applied  to  the 
capes  at  the  mouth  of  a bay  or  harbor : as,  the  East  Chop 
and  West  Chop  of  Vineyard  Haven,  Martha's  Vineyard. 
chap3  (chap),  n.  [An  abbrev.  of  chapman,  q. 
v.  For  the  second  sense,  cf.  the  similar  use  of 
customer,  and  formerly  of  merchant;  cf.  also  G. 


leunde,  a customer,  purchaser,  chapman,  fellow, 
chap.]  If.  A buyer ; a chapman. 

If  you  want  to  sell,  here  is  your  chap.  Steele. 

2.  A fellow;  a man  or  a hoy:  used  familiarly, 
like  fellow,  and  usually  with  a qualifying  ad- 
jective, old,  young,  little,  poor,  etc.,  and  loosely, 
much  as  the  word  fellow  is. 

Poor  old  chap , . . . poor  old  Joey,  he  was  a first-rater. 

G.  A.  Sala,  The  late  Mr.  D. 
chap^  (chap),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  chapped, 
ppr.  chapping.  [<  ME.  chappen,  chapien,  var.  of 
chepen,  chepien,  E.  cheap : see  chop 2 and  cheap,  v. , 
and  cf.  chap-book,  chapman,  chapfare,  etc.]  To 
buy  or  sell;  trade:  a variant  of  chop 2 and  cheap 
(which  see). 

chap5  (chap),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chapped,  ppr. 
chapping.  [Sc.,  also  chaupen,  appar.  a particu- 
lar use  of  chap 1 = chop 2,  bargain,  or  of  chap1, 
strike  (a  bargain).]  1.  To  choose;  choose  defi- 
nitely; select  and  claim:  as,  I chap  this. — 2. 
To  fix  definitely;  accept  and  agree  to  as  hind 
ing;  hold  to  (a  proposal,  or  the  terms  of  a bar- 
gain) : as,  I chaps  that ; I chap  (or  chaps)  you. 
[Scotch  in  both  senses,  and  in  common  use 
^.among  children  during  play.] 
chap.  An  abbreviation  of  chapter. 
chapapote  (Sp.  pron.  cha-pa-po'ta),  n.  [Cuban 
Sp.,  < (?)  Sp.  chapar,  cover,  coat,  plate,  + pote, 
jar,  pot.  ] A kind  of  asphalt  or  bitumen  brought 
from  Cuba.  Also  called  Mexican  asphalt. 

Bitumen  is  likewise  found  in  Cuba,  and  is  brought  into 
commerce  under  the  name  of  chapapote,  or  Mexican  as- 
phalt. Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  189. 

chaparral  (chap-a-ral'),  n.  [Sp.,  < chaparro 
( chaparra ),  an  evergreen  oak,  said  to  be  <Basque 
achaparra,  < *acha,  *atza  for  aitza,  rock,  stone, 
+ abarra,  an  evergreen  oak.]  1.  A close 
growth,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  low  ever- 
green oaks. — 2.  Any  very  dense  thicket  of  low 
thorny  shrubs  which  exclusively  occupy  the 
ground;  sometimes,  a thick  growth  of  cacti. 
[Western  and  southwestern  U.  S.] 

Even  the  low,  thorny  chaparral  was  thick  with  pea-like 
blossom.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  268. 

chaparral-cock  (chap-a-ral'kok),  re.  The 
ground-cuckoo,  road-runner,  or  paisano ; a 
large  terrestrial  bird  of  the  family  Cuculidce, 


Chaparral-cock  ( Geococcyx  calif ornianus). 

the  Geococcyx  calif  ornianus,  a common  species 
of  the  southwestern  United  States.  See  Geo- 
coccyx. 

chapati,  n.  See  chupatty . 
chap-book  (chap'buk),  n.  [<  chap  for  chapman 
+ bool c.]  One  of  a class  of  tracts  upon  homely 
and  miscellaneous  subjects  which  at  one  time 
formed  the  chief  popular  literature  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  American  colonies.  They  con- 
sisted of  lives  of  heroes,  martyrs,  and  wonderful  person- 
ages, stories  of  roguery  and  broad  humor,  of  giants,  ghosts, 
witches,  and  dreams,  histories  in  verse,  songs  and  ballads, 
theological  tracts,  etc.  They  emanated  principally  from 
the  provincial  press,  and  were  hawked  about  the  country 
by  chapmen  or  peddlers. 

Such  a dream-dictionary  as  servant-maids  still  buy  in 
penny  chap-books  at  the  fair. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  1 111. 

No  chap-book  was  so  poor  and  rude  as  not  to  have  one 
or  two  prints,  however  inartistic. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  48L 
chap-de-mailf,  n.  Same  as  camail.  Heyrick. 
chape  (chap),  re.  [<  ME.  chapt ; sheath  of  a 
sword,  etc.,  < OF.  chape,  a catch,  hook,  chape, 
cope,  assibilated  form  of  cape,  > E.  cape1  and 
cope1,  q.  v.]  1.  A metal  tip  or  case  serving 

to  strengthen  the  end  of  a scabbard. 

A whittle  with  a silver  chape. 

Greene,  Description  of  the  Shepherd  and  his  Wife. 

The  whole  theorick  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and 
the  practice  in  the  chape  of  ills  dagger. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 
2.  A similar  protection  for  the  end  of  a strap 
or  belt. — 3.  In  bronze-casting,  the  outer  shell 
or  case  of  the  mold,  sometimes  consisting  of  a 


chape 

sort  of  composition  which  is  applied  upon  the 
wax,  and  sometimes  of  an  outer  covering  or 
jacket  of  plaster  in  which  the  pieces  of  the 
earthen  mold  are  held  together. — 4.  A barrel 
Containing  another  barrel  which  holds  gun- 
powder. Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet. — 5.  That  part  of 
an  object  by  which  it  is  attached  to  something 
else,  as  the  sliding  loop  on  a belt  to  which  a 
bayonet-scabbard  is  secured,  or  the  back-piece 
by  which  a buckle  is  fixed  to  a strap  or  a 
garment. — 6.  The  end  of  a bridle-rein  where 
it  is  buckled  to  the  bit. — 7t.  Among  hunters, 
the  tip  of  a fox’s  tail.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
chapet  (chap),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cliaped,  ppr. 
chaping.  [<  ME.  cliapen;  from  the  noun.]  To 
furnish  with  chapes. 

Here  knyfes  were  i-chaped  nat  with  bras. 

^ Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  366. 

chapeau  (sha-po '),  n. ; pi.  chapeaux  (-poz'). 
[F.,  < OF.  chapel  — Pr.  capel  = Sp.  capelo  = Pg. 
chapeo  = It.  cappello,  < ML.  capellus,  a head- 
dress, hat,  dim.  of  capa,  cappa,  a hood : see  cap1, 
cape1,  cojie1.  Cf.  chapel,  chaplet1.']  A hat:  used 
in  English  to  denote  a plumed  hat  forming  part 
of  an  official  costume  or  uniform.  Specifically, 
in  tlie  United  States  army,  a military  hat  pointed  in  front 
and  behind,  which  may  be  folded  flat  and  carried  under 
the  arm,  worn  by  officers  of  the  staff  corps  and  depart- 
ments.— Chapeau  bras,  a hat  meant  to  be  carried  under 
the  arm,  and  commonly  so  carried  in  tile  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  first  introduced,  at  the  time  that  large  and 
warm  wigs  were  in  use. — Chapeau  de  poil,  a beaver  hat. 

It  was  a chapeau  de  poil  [a  fur  hat],  a mark  of  some  dis- 
tinction in  those  days,  and  which  gave  name  to  Rubens’s 
famous  picture,  now  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  collection,  of  a 
lady  in  a beaver  hat,  or  “ chapeau  de  poil,”  This  having 
been  corrupted  into  chapeau  de  paille  [a  straw  hat]  has  led 
to  much  ignorant  conjecture.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  230,  note. 
Chapeau  Montaubyn.  (a)  A certain  kind  of  hat  worn  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  (b)  A steel  cap  or  helmet,  without 
vizor,  worn  in  tile  fifteenth  century.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
variety  of  the  chapel-de-fer. 

chaped  (chapd),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  cliappS. 
chapel  (chap'el),  n.  [<  ME.  chapele,  chapelle, 
*<  OF.  chapele,  capele,  F,  chapelle  = Pr.  capella  = 
Sp.  capilla  - Pg.  capella  = It.  capella  = D.  kapel 
= OHG.  chapella,  MHG.  lcapelle,  kappelle,  G. 
lcapelle  = Dan.  kapel  = Sw.  Icapell  = Icel.  kapella, 
< ML.  capella,  a chapel,  sanctuary  for  relics, 
canopy,  hood  (fern. ; cf.  capellus,  masc.,  a hood: 
see  chapeau),  dim.  of  capa,  cappa,  a hood,  copo 
(>  E.  cap1,  cape1,  cope1).  The  particular  sense 
‘ chapel  ’ of  ML.  capella  is  said  to  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  sense  ‘ canopy,’  referring  to  the  can- 
opy or  covering  of  the  altar  when  mass  was 
said;  traditionally,  capella  was  the  sanctuary 
in  which  was  preserved  the  cappa  or  hat  of  St. 
Martin.  Hence  ult.  chaplain.']  1.  A subordi- 
nate place  of  worship  forming  an  addition  to  or 


Choir  Chapel,  14th  century. — Cathedral  of  Mantes,  France. 

(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “ Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.”) 

a part  of  a large  church  or  a cathedral,  but  sep- 
arately dedicated,  and  devoted  to  special  ser- 
vices. A chapel  is  often  a recess  with  an  altar  in  an  aisle 
of  a church,  usually  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  or  to  some 
saint . as,  the  Lsu\y chapel;  St.  Cuthbert’s  chapel,  etc.  See 
also  cut  under  cathedral. 

And  ifyrst  at  the  procedyng  owt  of  the  seyd  Chapell  of 
ower  blyssyd  lady,  They  Shewyd  on  to  vs  that  ther  the 
hye  Auter  ys  of  the  same  Chapell , ys  the  very  self  place 
wher  our  Savyor  Crist  aftyr  hys  Resurreccion  ffyrst  ap- 
peryd  vnto  hys  blyssyd  mother,  And  seyd,  Salve  Sancta 
Parens.  Tarkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  41. 

Where  God  hath  a temple,  the  Devil  will  have  a chapel. 

Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  iii.  4. 
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2.  A separate  building  subsidiary  to  a parish 
church : as,  a parochial  chapel;  a free  chapel. 
— 3.  A small  independent  church-edifice  de- 
voted to  special  services. 

There  ben  many  Oratories,  Chapelles,  and  Heremytages, 
where  Heremytes  weren  wont  to  duelle. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  93. 

4.  A place  of  worship  connected  with  a royal 
palace,  a private  house,  or  a corporation,' as  a 
university  or  college. — 5.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  any  Roman  Catholic  church  or  place 
of  worship. — 6.  An  Anglican  church,  usually 
small,  anywhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe. — 
7.  A place  of  worship  used  by  non-conformists 
in  England;  a meeting-house.  [Eng.] — 8.  In 
printing:  (af)  A printing-house;  a printers’ 
workshop:  said  to  be  so  designated  because 
printing  was  first  carried  on  in  England,  by 
Caxton,  in  a chapel  attached  to  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Every  Printing-house  is  by  custom  of  time  out  of  mind 
called  a Chapel;  and  all  the  workmen  that  belong  to 
it  are  members  of  the  Chapel ; and  the  oldest  freeman  is 
father  of  the  Chapel.  I suppose  the  style  was  originally 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  courtesy  of  some  great  church- 
man or  men,  doubtless  when  chapels  were  in  more  venera- 
tion. J.  Moxon,  Mechanick  Exercises,  p.  356. 

(&)  The  collective  body  of  journeymen  printers 
in  a printing-house.  In  Great  Britain  It  has  been 
customary  for  the  chapel  to  he  permanently  organized, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  “father  of  the  chapel,”  for 
mutual  benefit,  the  regulation  of  work,  tlie  maintenance 
of  order,  etc.  The  chapel  of  a large  establishment  in  the 
United  States  is  also  sometimes  organized,  under  a chair- 
man, for  similar  purposes. 

9.  A choir  of  singers  or  an  orchestra  attached 
to  a nobleman’s  or  ecclesiastic’s  establishment 
or  a prince’s  eonrt. 

When  the  bishope  is  come  thedir,  his  chapell  there  to 
synge,  and  the  bishope  to  geve  them  his  blissyng,  and 
then  he  and  all  his  chapell  to  be  serued  there  with  brede 
and  wyne.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  422. 

Apsidal  chapel.  See  apsidal.—  Chapel  of  ease,  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  a subordinate  church  established  for 
the  ease  and  accommodation  of  those  parishioners  who 
live  too  far  away  to  be  able  to  attend  the  parish  church : 
in  Scotland  commonly  called  a quoad  sacra  church.  See 
parish. 

Tlie  “ Garden  ” is  the  most  elaborate  part  of  the  mosque. 
Little  can  he  said  in  its  praise  by  day,  when  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  a second-rate  church  in  Rome  as  an  Eng- 
lish chapel-of-ease  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

R.  F.  Burton , El-Medinali  and  Meccah,  p.  201. 

Chapel  royal,  a place  of  worship  specially  designated  in 
connection  with  the  court  of  a Christian  monarch ; a chapel 
attached  to  a royal  palace,  as  at  St.  James’s  Palace  and  at 
Windsor  in  England. — Chapel-text,  a type  like  church- 
text  in  general  appearance,  but  with  more  floriation  in  the 
capital  letters.— Dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  See  dean. 
— Free  chapel,  ill  England,  a chapel  founded  by  the  king 
and  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary.  The 
king  may  also  grant  license  to  a subject  to  found  such  a 
chapel.—  Gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal.  See  gentle- 
man.— Mission  chapel,  a place  for  missionary  services, 
either  in  a foreign  country  or  at  home,  in  the  latter  case 
often  established  and  maintained  by  a particular  church 
for  the  supply  of  a destitute  part  of  a city. — To  call  a 
Chapel,  to  summon  a meeting  of  the  journeymen  printers 
of  a particular  printing-house.  See  above,  8 (6). 
chapel  (chap'el),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  cliapeled  or 
chapelled,  ppr.  cliapeling  or  chapelling.  [<  chap- 
el, n.]  1.  To  deposit  or  bury  in  a chapel;  en- 

shrine. [Bare.] 

Give  us  the  hones 

Of  our  dead  kings,  that  we  may  chapel  them. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

2.  Naut.,  to  turn  (a  ship)  completely  about  in  a 
light  breeze  of  wind,  when  close-hauled,  so  that 
she  will  lie  the  same  way  as  before, 
chapel-cart  (ehap'el-kart),  n.  An  abbrevia- 
tion of  Whitechapel  cart  (which  see,  under  cart). 
chapel-clerk  (chap'el-klerk),  n.  In  certain  col- 
leges, an  official  who  sees  that  the  proper  les- 
sons from  the  Bible  are  read  each  day  in  the 
ehapel,  and  that  they  are  read  by  the  duly  ap- 
pointed students.  In  some  colleges  he  marks 
each  day  upon  a list  the  names  of  those  who 
attend. 

chapel-de-fer  (sha-pel'de-fer'),  n.  [F. : chapel, 
now  chapeau,  a cap;  de,  of;  fer,  < L.  ferrum, 
iron:  see  chapeau  and  ferrum.]  In  medieval 
times — (a)  An  iron  skull-cap:  sometimes  popu- 
larly called  chaplet.  See  coif,  3,  and  secret, 
(b)  A helmet  having  nearly  the  form  of  an  or- 
dinary hat,  that  is,  having  a brim  surrounding 
a more  or  less  well-defined  crown,  it  was  worn 
over  a coif  of  mail,  or  (in  the  fifteenth  century)  was  ad- 
justed to  an  elaborate  couvre*nuque  and  gorgerin,  or  even 
a beaver  of  steel,  so  that  the  head  was  covered  as  com- 
pletely with  forged  iron  as  in  the  vizored  basinet  or  the 
armet. 

chapeless  (chap'les),  a.  [<  chape  + -fes.s.] 
Without  a chape  : said  of  a scabbard  worn  out 
and  battered,  exposing  the  point  of  the  sword. 

An  old  rusty  sword,  , , . with  a broken  hilt,  and  chape- 
less.  Shak. , T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 


chapfallen 

chapelet  (chap'el-et),  n.  [<  F.  cliapelet,  a stirrup- 
leather,  a chaplet : see  chaplet1.]  1.  A pair  of 
stirrup-leathers,  with  stirrups,  joined  at  the  top 
in  a sort  of  leather  buckle,  by  which  they  are 
made  fast  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. — 2.  In 
hydraul.  engin.,  a dredging  or  water-raising 
machine,  consisting  of  a chain  provided  with 
buckets  or  with  pallets  traversing  in  a trough. 
— 3.  A metallic  chuck  or  bonnet  for  holding 
one  end  of  a cannon  in  the  turning-lathe. — 4. 
In  founding,  a device  for  holding  the  core  of  a 
mold  in  position ; a grainy  specifically,  a mass 
of  wrought-iron  with  projecting  arms,  used  to 
center  the  core-barrel  in  making  gun-castings, 
with  the  breech  downward,  when  the  Rodman 
method  of  cooling  is  employed. 

Also  chaplet,  chapellet. 

chapeline  (chap'el-in)j  n.  Same  as  capeline. 
chapellage  (chap'el-aj),  n.  [<  chapel  + -age.] 
The  precincts  or  immediate  vicinity  of  a chapel, 
chapellany  (chap'el-a-ni),  n. ; pi.  chapellanies 
(-mz).  [<  F.  chapellenie  = Sp.  capellania  = Pg. 

capellania,  < ML.  capellania,  chaplaincy,  < ca- 
pellanus,  chaplain:  see  chaplain.]  A chapel 
subject  to  a more  important  church ; an  eccle- 
siastical foundation  subordinate  to  some  other. 
Ayliffe. 

chapellet  (chap'el-et),  it.  See  chapelet. 
chapel-master  (chap' el- mas " ter),  it.  [Lit. 
trans.  of  G.  kapellmeister.]  Same  as  kapell- 
meister. 

chapelry  (chap'el-ri),  it.;  pi.  chapelries  (-riz). 
[<  chapel  + -ry,  after  OF.  capelerie,  < ML.  ca- 
pellaria,  < capella,  a chapel:  Bee  chapel.]  The 
nominal  or  legal  territorial  district  assigned  to 
a chapel  dependent  on  a mother  church;  the 
jurisdiction  or  bounds  of  a chapel. 

His  abode 

In  a dependent  chapelry  that  lies 
Behind  yon  hill,  a poor  and  rugged  wild. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vi. 

In  1660,  the  chapelry  of  Newchurch  alone  contained 
300  families,  and  was  then  declared  by  the  Inquisition  fit 
^to  become  a parish.  Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  47. 

chaperon  (shap'e-ron),  it.  [F.,  ang.  of  chape, 
a hood:  see  chape.]  1.  A hood:  a name  given 
to  hoods  of  various  shapes  at  different  times. 

My  factors’  wives 
Wear  chaperons  of  velvet. 

Webster,  Devil’s  Law-Case,  i.  1. 

The  Executioner  stands  by,  clad  in  a close  dark  gar- 
ment, his  head  and  face  cover’d  witli  a Chaperon,  out  of 
which  there  are  but  two  holes  to  look  thro’. 

Howell , Letters,  I.  v.  42. 

Specifically — 2.  A hood  or  cap  worn  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  when  in  full  dress.  Cam- 
den.— 3.  A small  shield  containing  crests,  ini- 
tials, etc.,  formerly  placed  on  the  foreheads  of 
horses  which  drew  the  hearse  in  pompous  fu- 
nerals. Also  written  chaperonne.—  4.  Formerly, 
one  who  attended  a lady  to  public  places  as  a 
guide  or  protector ; a duenna  ; now,  more  espe- 
cially, amarried  woman  who,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  accompanies  a young  un- 
married woman  to  public  places  or  social  en- 
tertainments. 

Our  heroine’s  entree  into  life  could  not  take  place  till 
after  three  or  four  days  had  been  spent  in  learning  what 
was  mostly  worn,  and  her  chaperon  was  provided  with  a 
dress  of  the  newest  fashion. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  7. 

5.  In  entom.,  the  clypeus  of  the  head  of  an  in- 
sect; the  part  which  supports  the  labriun  or 
upper  lip ; the  nasus ; the  epistoma. 

The  denomination  of  chaperon  being  equivocal,  I have 
changed  it  to  epistoma ; it  supports  the  labram. 

LatreUle,  Cuvier’s  Animal  Kingdom(trans.,  ed.  1849),  p.  473. 

chaperon  (shap'e-ron),  v.  t.  [<  chaperon,  n.]  To 
attend  (an  unmarried  girl  or  woman)  in  public : 
said  of  an  older  woman  or  a married  woman. 

Fortunately  Lady  Bell  Finlay,  whom  I had  promised  to 
chaperon,  sent  to  excuse  herself.  Mrs.  H.  More. 

chaperonage  (shap'e-ron-aj),  ».  [<  chaperon  + 
-age.]  The  protection  or  countenance  of  a 
chaperon. 

Under  the  unrivalled  chaperonaye  of  tlie  Countess,  they 
had  played  their  popular  parts  without  a single  blunder. 

Disraeli , Young  Duke,  i.  2. 

chaperonne  (shap'e-ron),  n.  [Fem.  form  of 
chaperon,  q.  v.]  Same  as  chaperon,  3. 
chaperoont,  n.  Same  as  chaperon,  1. 
chapewet,  n.  Same  as  chapeau,  chapel-de-fer. 
chapfallen,  chopfallen  (chop 'fain),  a.  [< 
chap 2,  = chop3,  + fallen,  pp.  of  fall.]  Having 
the  lower  chap  or  jaw  depressed ; hence,  de- 
jected; dispirited;  silenced;  chagrined. 
Whate’er  they  seem,  or  howsoe’er  they  carry  it. 

Till  they  be  chap-fain,  and  their  tongues  at  peace, 
Nail’d  ill  their  coffins  sure,  I’ll  ne’er  believe  ’em. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  S. 


chapfallen 

They  be  indeed  a couple  of  chap-fallen  curs. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Where  be  your  gibes  now?  . . . Not  one  now,  to  mock 
your  own  jeering  ? quite  chap  fallen  ? Shak. , Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Though  strong  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  lips, 

Alas  ! how  chapfall'n  now ! Blair , The  Grave. 

chapint)  ».  Same  as  chopine. 

Chapins,  or  high  patina  richly  silver’d  or  gilt,  llowdl. 

chapineyt.  n.  Same  as  chopine. 
chapiter1!  (ehap'i-ter),  n.  [ME.  -chapitre, 
chapytur,  < OP.  chapitre,  variant  of  chapitle 
(>  ME.  cliapitle),  < L.  capifulum,  a chapter, 
also  a capital:  see  chapter.']  The  upper  part 
or  capital  of  a column  or  pillar.  See  capital 3. 
Some  ...  do  slise  from  quarrye  the  chapters. 

Stanyhurst. 

He  overlaid  their  chapiters  and  their  fillets  with  gold. 

Ex.  xxxvi.  38. 

chapiter2,  chapitre  (ehap'i-ter),  n.  [The  earlier 
form  of  chapter,  q.  v.]  In  law : (a)  A summary 
of  matters  to  be  inquired  of  by,  or  presented 
before,  justices  in  eyre,  justices  of  assize,  or 
justices  of  the  peace.  (6)  Articles  delivered 
either  orally  or  in  writing  by  the  justice  to  the 
inquest.  Wharton. 

chapitlet,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  chapter. 

Of  the  commodities  of  Pruce,  and  High  Dutch  men,  and 
Easterlings.  The  fifth  Chapitle. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  192. 

chapitral  (chap'i-tral),  a.  [<  P.  chapitre,  chap- 
ter, + -ai.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a chapter; 
chapteral.  Brougham. 
chapitre,  n.  See  chapiter 2. 
chaplain  (chap 'lan),  n.  [<  ME.  chapelayn, 
chapeleyn,  earlier  capelein  (late  AS.  capellane, 
after  ML.),  < OF.  chapelain,  F.  chapelain  = Pr. 
capelan  = Sp.  capelldn  — Pg.  capellao  = It.  ca- 
pellano  = D.  lcapelaan  — G-.  capellan  = Dan.  Sw. 
kapellan,  < ML.  capcllanus,  < capella,  a chap- 
el: see  chapel.]  1.  An  ecclesiastic  attached 
to  a chapel ; especially,  one  officiating  in  the 
private  chapel  of  a king  or  nobleman,  or  other 
person  of  wealth  or  distinction.  Forty-eight  cler- 
gymen  of  the  Church  of  England  hold  office  as  chaplains 
of  the  sovereign  in  England,  and  are  entitled  chaplains  in 
ordinary , four  of  them  being  in  attendance  eacli  month. 
There  are  six  chaplains  in  Scotland,  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  their  only  duty  is  to  conduct 
prayers  at  the  electiou  of  Scottish  representative  peers. 

Ther  by  Also  ys  a parte  of  a stone  upon  the  whych  Seynt 
John  Evangeliste  sayd  often  Masse  be  fore  that  blyssyd  lady 
as  her  Chapleyn  aftyr  the  assencion  of  ower  lorde. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  35. 

2.  An  ecclesiastic  who  renders  service  to  one 
authorized  to  employ  such  assistance,  as  to  an 
archbishop,  or  to  a family;  a confessor. — 3.  A 
clergyman  who  occupies  an  official  position, 
and  performs  certain  religious  functions,  in  the 
army  or  navy,  in  a legislative  or  other  public 
body,  in  a charitable  institution,  or  the  like : as, 
the  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
— 4.  A private  secretary  to  the  lady  superior 
of  a convent. 

Another  nonne  with  hire  hadde  she 
That  was  hire  chapeleyn. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  164. 
Auxiliary  chaplain,  an  assistant  to  a parish  priest. — 
Cathedral  chaplain,  formerly,  an  ecclesiastic  appointed 
to  perform  the  functions  of  a non-resident  canon,  a prac- 
tice checked  by  the  Council  of  Trent. — Episcopal  chap- 
lain, an  ecclesiastic  who  officiates  in  the  chapel  of  a bish- 
op, and  who  now  generally  serves  as  the  private  secretary 
of  the  bishop. 

chaplaincy  (chap'lan-si),  n.  [<  chaplain  + -cy.] 
The  office,  post,  station,  or  incumbency  of  a 
chaplain. 

The  chaplaincy  was  refused  to  me  and  given  to  Dr. 
Lambert.  Swift , Letters. 

He  [Maurice]  held  at  the  same  time  the  chaplaincy  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  638. 

chaplainry  (chap'lan-ri),  n.  [<  chaplain  4-  -ry.] 
Same  as  chaplaincy. 

chaplainship  (chap'lan-ship),  n.  [<  chaplain 
+ -ship.]  The  office  or  post  of  a chaplain. 

The  Bethesda  of  some  knight’s  chaplainship  where  they 
bring  grace  to  his  good  cheer.  Milton,  Colasterion. 

The  chaplainship  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Macaulay. 
chaplet,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  chaple,  chappie,  chaiple, 
chapel,  caple,  a felling  of  timber,  the  violent 
shock  of  battle,  battle,  carnage,  < chapler, 
cliappler,  chappeler,  chappeller,  chabler,  capeler, 
strike  violently,  cut  down,  cut  to  pieces,  fight 
with,  mod.  F.  chapelcr,  chip  or  rasp  bread,  F. 
dial,  chapler,  chapter,  chapter,  chapla,  cut  to 
pieces,  < ML.  capulare,  cut,  cut  off,  cut  up,  per- 
haps an  accom.  freq.  of  cappare,  coppare,  co- 
pare, cut,  chop,  of  Teut.  origin : see  chop1.] 
The  violent  shock  of  battle ; battle ; carnage. 

The  two  kynges  were  remounted,  and  than  be-gan  the 
chaple  lull  dolerouse  and  crewell  and  full  mortal. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  389. 
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chapless  (chop'les),  a.  [<  chap 2 + -less.] 
Lacking  the  lower  jaw.  [Bare.] 

Yellow  chapless  skulls.  Shah.,  It.  and  J.,  iv.  1. 

chaplet1  (chap'let),  n.  [<  ME.  chapelet,  < OF. 
chapelet , F.  chapelet,  head-dress,  a wreath,  dim. 
of  chapel,  a head-dress,  > F.  chapeau : see  cha- 
peau. Ci.  chapelet.]  1.  A wreath,  as  of  natural 
flowers,  worn  on  the  head,  especially  as  a mark 
of  festivity  or  distinction. 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds. 

Shale.,  M.  N.  I).,  ii.  2. 
Whether  they  nobler  chaplets  wear.  Suckling. 

Her  loose  locks  a chaplet  pale 
Of  whitest  roses  bound.  Scott,  L.  of  L.  Ml , v.  17. 

2f.  In  the  middle  ages,  a circlet  of  gold  or  other 
precious  material,  more  or  less  ornamented, 
worn  by  both  men  and  women. 

Of  fyn  orfrays  hadde  she  eke 
A chapelet.  Pom.  of  the  Pose,  1.  563. 

3.  In  her.,  any  garland  or  wreath,  whether  of 
leaves  alone,  as  of  laurel  or  oak,  or  of  flowers. 
The  wreath  must  be  described  at  length  in  the  blazon. 
A chaplet  of  roses  should  have  four  roses  only  at  equal 
distances  from  one  another,  the  rest  of  the  wreath  being 
composed  of  leaves. 

4.  Any  head-dress ; a hood  or  cap. 

He  hadde  a grete  beerde  and  a longe  that  couered  all 
his  breste  and  was  all  white,  and  a chapelet  of  coton  vpon 
his  hede,  and  clothed  in  a robe  of  blakke,  and  for  age 
heilde  liym  by  the  sadill  bowe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  294. 

5.  A string  of  beads  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
in  counting  their  prayers ; a rosary,  but  strictly 
only  a third  of  the  heads  of  a rosary. 

Her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her  missal.  Longfellow. 

The  rosary  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  consisting 
of  five  decades,  and  known  as  a corona  or  chaplet. 

Cath.  Diet. 

6.  Anything  resembling  in  form  a string  of 
beads. 

The  collogonidia  pass  into  chaplets. 

P.  Tuckerman,  Genera  Lichennm,  p.  74. 

7.  Same  as  chapeUde-fer,  (a). — 8.  In  arcli.,  a 
small  round  molding,  carved  into  beads,  pearls, 
olives,  or  some  similar  design. — 9.  The  tuft  or 
crest  of  feathers  on  a fowl’s  head. — 10.  In  oys- 
ter-culture, a row  of  shells  or  other  objects  sus- 
pended on  wire  to  collect  the  spat. — 11.  Same 
as  chapelet  in  any  of  its  senses. 

chaplet1  (chap'let),  v.  t.  [<  chaplet 1,  ».]  To 
crown  or  adorn  with  a chaplet. 

His  forehead  chapleted  green  with  wreathy  hop. 

Prowning,  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

chaplet2t  (chap'let),  n.  [Dim.  of  chapel;  cf. 
ML.  capelleta.]  A small  chapel  or  shrine. 

That  is  the  chaplet  where  that  image  of  your  false  god 
. . . was  enshrined  or  dwelt.  Hammond , On  Acts  vii.  43. 

chapman  (chap'man),  n.  ; pi.  chapmen  (-men). 
[<  ME.  chapman,  ciiepman,  < AS.  cedpman,  also  in 
umlauted  forms  cepe-,  cype-,  cyp-man  (=  OFries. 
ledpman,  kopman  = D.  koopman  = OHG.  chouf- 
man,  MHG1.  koufman,  G-.  kaufmann  = Ieel.  kaup- 
maclhr  = Sw.  kopman  = Dan.  kjbbmand),  a buyer 
or  seller,  a merchant,  < cedp,  a bargain,  trade, 
+ man,  man:  see  cheap,  n.  (and  cf.  chap v.), 
and  man.  Hence,  byabbr.,  chaps,  q.  v.]  If.  A 
merchant ; a trader ; a dealer. 

Ther  weore  chapmen  i-chose  the  chaffare  to  preise. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  174. 
A company e of  chapmen  riche. 

Chaucer,  M an  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  37. 
Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 

Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  1. 

2.  An  itinerant  merchant ; a peddler. 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street. 

Bums,  Tam  o’  Shan  ter,  1.  1. 
Not  like  a petty  chapman,  by  retaile,  but  like  a great 
marchant,  by  wholesale.  Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  i.  2. 

The  rest  of  the  trade  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  chapman,  or  salesman,  who  journeyed  from  hall  to 
hall.  J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  322. 

chapmanhoodt  (ckap'man-lmd),  n.  [ME.  chap- 
manhode,  < chapman  4-  -liode,  -hood.]  The  con- 
dition of  a chapman  or  tradesman;  mercantile 
business;  trade. 

chapmanryt  (chap' man -ri),  n.  [ME.  chap- 
manrye;  < chapman  + -ry.']  Trade;  business; 
custom.  Catholicon  Anglicum,  1483. 

He  is  moderate  in  his  prices,  . . . which  gets  him  much 
chaptnanry.  Document,  dated  1691  ( Archceol .,  XII.  191). 

chapman waret,  n.  [ME.,  < chapman  4-  ware 2.] 
Merchandise.  Catholicon  Anglicum , 1483. 
chap-money  (chap'nmn//i),  n.  [<  chap 4 4- 
money.  ] A sum  abated  or  given  back  by  a 
seller  on  receiving  payment.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chapote  (cha-po'ta),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  The  Mexi- 
can name  for  the  black  persimmon,  Brayoden- 
dron  Texanum. 


Argent  on  a Chief 
vert,  a Chapournet 
ermine. 


chapter 

chapoumated  (sha-por'na-ted),  a.  [<  chapour- 
n(et ) + -ate2  + -ed2.]  In  her.,  charged  with  a 
chapournet : said  of  the  escutcheon  or  ordinary 
upon  which  the  chapournet  is  charged, 
chapournet  (sha-por'net),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
F.  * chaperonnet,  dim.  of  chaperon,  a hood : see 
chaperon.]  In  her.,  a bearing  consisting  of  a 
part  cut  off  from  an  ordinary, 
as  the  chief,  and  bounded  by  a 
curved  line,  as  if  in  partial  re- 
semblance of  a hood.  Thus,  the 
illustration  shows  argent  on  a chief 
vert,  a chapournet  ermine. — Cha- 
pournet crested,  in  her.,  a chapour- 
net having  in  the  middle  a secondary 
or  minor  curve  also  convex.  It  is  ex- 
plained as  the  representation  of  a hood 
worn  over  a helmet-crest,  which  causes 
it  to  rise  in  the  middle. — Chapournet 
reversed,  in  her.,  a chapournet  with 
the  convex  curve  downward.  It  is  sometimes  charged 
upon  the  field  directly,  and  then  resembles  the  hood  of  a 
cloak  or  cope  hanging  down  the  back, 
chappet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chape. 
chappe  (sha-pa'),  a.  [F.,  < chappe,  chape,  a 
chape:  see  chape.]  In  her.,  having  a chape  or 
boterol:  said  of  the  scabbard  of  trie  sword,  the 
tincture  being  mentioned:  as,  a sword  scab- 
barded  red,  chappe  or.  Also  chaped. 
chappie  (chap'i),  n.  See  chappy2. 
chappin  (chap'in),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  chopin. 
chappingt  (chap'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  chap1.] 
Ground  full  of  chinks  and  crevices,  arising  from 
drought.  Halliwell. 

chappy1  (chap'i),  a.  [<  chap1-  + -y1.]  Full  of 
chaps ; cleft.  Also  written  choppy.  Shak. 
chappy2,  chappie  (chap'i),  n.  A familiar  or 
affected  diminutive  of  chap 3. 
chapras  (clia-pras'),  n.  [Hind,  chapras,  a plate 
worn  on  a belt  as  a mark  of  office ; the  badge 
of  a peon.]  Same  as  chuprassy. 
chapt.  Another  spelling  of  chapped,  past  par- 
ticiple of  chap1. 

chapter  (chap 'ter),  11.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
chapiter,  occasionally  chapitle,  < ME.  chapiter, 
chapiture,  chapitre,  < OF.  chapitre  (F.  chapitre ) 
for  *chapitle,  capitle,  < L.  capitulum,  a chapter 
of  a book,  in  ML.  also  a synod  or  council,  dim. 
of  caput  {ca;nt-),  a head:  see  chapiter2,  capital 4, 
which  are  doublets  of  chapter .]  1.  A division 

or  section,  usually  numbered,  of  a book  or 
treatise : as,  Genesis  contains  fifty  chapters. 
Abbreviated  c.,  ch.,  or  chap. 

Of  the  whiche  sepulcre  is  wryten  more  largely  at  the 
begynnynge  of  this  chaptre. 

Sir  if.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  27. 

2.  The  council  of  a bishop,  consisting  of  the 
canons  or  prebends  and  other  ecclesiastics  at- 
tached to  a collegiate  or  cathedral  church,  and 
presided  over  by  a dean. 

The  archbishop  [of  York]  too,  since  Becket’s  death,  has 
been  under  a cloud,  so  the  chapter  is  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  149. 

3.  An  assembly  of  the  monks  in  a monastery, 
or  of  those  in  a province,  or  of  the  entire  order. 

Summoned  to  Lindisfarne,  she  came, 

There  with  Saint  Cuthbert’s  Abbot  old, 

And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 
A chapter  of  Saint  Benedict. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  4. 

It  was  and  is  the  common  practice  of  monks  to  assemble 
every  morning  to  hear  a chapter  of  the  rule  read,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Both  the  meeting  itself  and  the  place 
of  meeting  gradually  obtained  the  name  of  Capitulum  or 
chapter  from  this  practice.  The  assembly  of  the  monks 
of  one  monastery  being  thus  designated  “the  chapter," 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  assemblies  of  all  the  monks 
in  any  province,  or  of  the  whole  order,  came  to  be  called 
“ provincial”  or  “ general  ” chapters.  A general  chapter , 
in  the  case  of  most  of  the  orders,  is  held  once  in  three 
years.  Gath.  Diet. 

4.  The  place  in  which  the  business  of  the 
chapter  of  a cathedral  or  monastery  is  con- 
ducted; a chapter-house.  — 5.  A name  given  to 
the  meetings  of  certain  organized  orders  and 
societies:  as,  to  hold  a chapter  of  the  Garter,  or 
of  the  College  of  Arms.  — 6.  A branch  of  some 
society  or  brotherhood,  usually  consisting  of  the 
members  resident  in  one  locality:  as,  the  grand 
chapter  of  the  royal  order  of  Kilwinning;  a 
chapter  of  a college  fraternity. — 7.  A decretal 
epistle.  Ayliffe — Chapter  of  accidents,  (a)  A 
series  of  chances ; chance  in  general. 

Let  us  trust  to  time  and  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

Smollett. 

Leaving  everything  to  the  day  and  the  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents. Keatinge,  Travels,  L 160. 

(&)  A series  of  mishaps  ; a succession  of  mischances. 

The  chapter  of  knowledge  is  a very  short,  but  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents  is  a very  long  one. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  Letter  to  S.  Dayrolles,  Feb.  16, 1753. 
To  read,  (one)  a Chapter,  to  reprove  (one)  earnestly ; rep- 
rimand.—To  the  end  of  the  chapter,  throughout;  to 


chapter 

the  end ; wholly ; entirely ; to  the  close,  as  of  life  or  of  a 
course  of  action. 

chapter  (chap'ter),  v.  t.  [<  chapter , n.,  after  F. 
chapitrer  (<  chapitre),  reprimand  in  presence  of 
the  whole  chapter,  censure : see  chapter , w.]  If. 
To  bring  to  book;  tax  with  a fault;  correct; 
censure. 


He  more  than  once  arraigns  him  for  the  inconstancy  of 
his  judgment,  and  chapters  even  his  own  Aratus  on  the 
same  head.  Dryden,  Char,  of  Polybius.  , - , 

2.  To  arrange  or  divide  into  chapters,  as  a lit-  .7&r  » Chare  ^(char,  char),  v.  pret.  and  pp. 
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And  drow3e  his  swerde  prively, 

That  the  childe  were  not  war 
Ar  he  had  done  that  char. 

Cursor  Mundi.  ( Halliwcll .) 
The  maid  that  milks, 

And  does  the  meanest  chares. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  13. 
Intellectual  ability  is  not  so  common  or  so  unimportant 
gift  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste  upon  mere 
handicrafts  and  chares.  Huxley , Universities. 


erary  composition.  [Rare.] 
chapteral  (chap'ter-al),  a.  [<  chapter 


-ah'] 


Of  or  pertaining  to  a chapter  of  a religious  bodyj 
an  order,  or  a society. 

There  was  held  at  Dijon  only  one  out  of  the  twenty-three 
chapters  [Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece]  which  took  place 
before  the  Papal  authority  dispensed  altogether  with  the 
^obligation  of  chapteral  elections.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  81. 

chapter-house  (chap7 ter -hous),  n.  [<  ME. 
chapitre-hous , also  cliapitel-hous ; < chapter  + 
house.]  A building  attached  to  a cathedral  or 
religious  house  in  which  the  chapter  meets  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  Chapter-houses  are  of 
different  forms,  some  being  parallelograms,  some  octag- 
onal, and  others  decagonal.  Many  have  a vestibule,  and 
crypts  are  frequently  found  under  them,  chapter-houses 
serving  not  unfrequently  as  burial-places  for  clerical  dig- 
nitaries. Many  are  among  the  most  notable  monuments 
of  medieval  architecture.  See  cut  under  cathedral. 

That  mighty  Abbey,  whose  chapter -house  plays  so  great 
a part  in  the  growth  of  the  restored  freedom  of  England. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  II.  333. 

In  1352  the  chapterhouse  is  regarded  as  the  chamber  of 
the  commons.  Stubbs , Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  § 749. 

chapter-lands  (chap'ter-landz),  n.  pi.  Lands 
belonging  to  the  chapter  of  a cathedral,  etc. 
Chaptia  (chap'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hodgson,  1837) ; 
from  a native  name.]  A genus  of  drongo- 
shrikes,  of  the  family  Dicruridw . The  tail  is  forked 
and  has  only  10  rectrices ; the  plumage  has  a scaly  or  span- 
gled appearance,  due  to  the  metallic  luster  of  the  tips  of 
the  feathers ; and  dense  frontal  plumules  are  extended  on 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, as  C.  cenea,  C.  malayensis,  and  C.  brauniana,  rang- 
ing throughout  India,  Burma,  the 
Malay  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  Formosa.  Also  called  Prepop- 
terus  (Hodgson,  1844)  and  Entomo- 
letes  (Sundevall,  1872). 

chaptrel  (chap ' trel),  n. 

[Dim.  of  chapiter1.']  The 
capital  of  a pillar  or  pilas- 
ter which  supports  an  arch : 
more  commonly  called  im- 
post. 

chapwoman  (chap ' wum 
an),  n. ; pi.  chapwomen 
(-wim//en).  [<  chap,  as  in 

chapman,  + woman.]  A 
woman  who  buys  and  sells ; a female  trader. 
Massinger.  [Rare.] 

char1,  chare1  (char,  char),  n.  [<  ME.  char, 
charr,  cher,  cherre,  pi.  cliarres,  cherres,  also 
chare,  chere,  pi.  chares,  chcrcs  (the  form  chare 
being  due  rather  to  the  verb  form  chare),  a par- 
ticular time,  a particular  thing  to  do,  also, 
rarely,  a turn  or  turning,  < AS.  cerr,  cierr,  cirr, 
cyrr,  m.,  a particular  time,  a particular  thing 
to  do,  an  affair  (with  short  vowel,  but  orig.  long, 


Chaptrel  (a). 


charred,  chared,  ppr.  charring,  charing.  [<  ME. 
charren,  cherren,  also  charen,  cheren,  < AS.  cer- 
ren,  cierran,  cyrran,  orig.  cerran,  turn,  return,  = 
OFries.  her  a — MD.  keren,  D.  kceren  = LG. 
keren  = OHG.  cheran,  cheren,  keran,  keren,  cher- 
ran,  cherren,  MHG.  keren,  G.  kehren,  turn,  re- 
turn: see  char1,  chare1,  n.  For  the  senses  cf. 
turn  and  wend.]  I.  trails.  If.  To  turn;  give 
another  direction  to. 

Satenas  [Satan]  our  wai  will  cJiarre  ; 

Forthi  behoues  us  be  waire 
That  we  ga  hi  na  wrange  sties. 

Metrical  Homilies , p.  52. 

2f.  To  lead  or  drive. 

The  lorde  hym  charred  to  a chambre. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  850. 
Take  good  eyd  to  our  com 
And  chare  away  the  crowe. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  325. 

3.  To  stop  or  turn  back:  in  this  sense  only 
chare.  [North.  Eng.] 

Charyn,  or  geynecopyn  [var.  agen  st.ondyn],  sisto. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  70. 

4.  [See  c/iar1,  chare l,  n.,  4,  and  cf.  chore 1,  v.] 
To  do ; perform ; execute ; also,  to  do  chores 
or  odd  jobs  of  work,  especially  of  house- 
work. 

All’s  char'd  when  he  is  gone. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  2. 

ii.  intrans . If.  To  turn;  return. 

He  charde  a3ein  sone  eft  in  to  Rome. 

Layamon , III.  182. 

2f.  To  go ; wend. 

Tharvore  anan  to  hire  cherde 
Thrusche  and  throstle. 

Owl  and  Nightingale , 1.  1656. 
Leue  askede  hem  horn  to  faren 
With  wiues  and  childre  thethen  [thence]  charen. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1611. 
3.  [In  this  sense  usually  chare.]  To  work  in 
the  house  of  another  by  the  day ; do  chares  or 
chores;  dc  small  jobs. 

“ Mother  goes  out  charing , sir,”  replied  the  girl. 

^ Thackeray,  The  Curate’s  Walk. 

char2  (char),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  charred , ppr. 
charring . [Due  to  char - in  charcoal , rather 
than  to  chari,  me.  charren , turn,  return,  which 
does  not  occur  in  ME.  in  a sense  connected  with 
that  of  char^.  See  cliark 2 and  charcoal.]  1 . To 
burn  or  reduce  to  charcoal. 

A way  of  charring  sea-coal  wherein  it  is  in  about  three 
hours  or  less  . . . brought  to  charcoal. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  141. 
2.  To  burn  the  surface  of  more  or  less:  as,  to 
char  the  inside  of  a barrel  (a  process  regularly 
employed  for  some  purposes) ; the  timbers  were 


The  sun  itself  will  become  cold  as  a cinder,  dead  as  a 
burned-out  char.  H.  W.  Warren,  Astronomy,  p.  21. 

A filter  is  a big  iron  drum  containing  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  animal  bone-black.  The  “ char"  must  be  washed 
with  hot  water  every  two  days  and  dried  in  a kiln. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  113. 


cerr),  = MD.  D.  keer,  m.,  a turn,  circuit,  tour,  *badly  charred.  = Syn.  See  scorch. 
time,  = MLG.  here,  LG.  her,  f.,  a turn,  direction,  char-  (char),  n.  [See  char2,  v.,  and  charcoal.] 
= OHG.  cher,  MHG.  ker,  m.,  also  OHG.  chera,  Charcoal. 

MHG.  kere,  f.,  G.  kehr,  f.,  a turn,  turning,  di- 
rection; not  found  in  Scand.  or  Gothic.  See 
char1,  chare1,  V.  In  the  sense  of  1 a particular 
thing  to  do,  a job,7  the  word  exists  also  in  the 

form  chore,  formerly  also  spelled  clioar,  with  

kn.kk-rkkk'kf  char-!  (,  . f ; pret.  and  pp.  (Starred,  ppr. 

eo”p' &te,n5i,ssiy:£ 

‘J  I)  , ‘ , ..  . . ..hew;  work,  as  stone.  Oxford  Glossary. 

Thanne  he  maketh  therto  char.  r-ci  1 i i,,3  7 

Bestiary,  1.  643  (Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  ed.  Morris)  char  (<*ar),  n.  [Formerly  also  written  charr, 
2f  A particular  time  chare , < Lael.  ceara  = Ir.  cear , red,  blood-col- 

ire  thridde  time  riht  also,  and  [the]  feorthe  cherre,  & ! l:  a»d  Ir]  ! ™°od'  The  W. 

te  vifte  cherre.  Ancren  Iiiwle,  p.  36.  name  18  torgoch , lit.  red-bellied,  < tor , belly,  + 

3f.  A motion ; an  act.  ’ coch,  red,]  A fish  of  the  family  Salmonidce  and 

Bote  as  tou  [thou]  bere  me  aboute,  ne  mi3t  I do  the  leste 
char. 

Debate  of  Body  and  Soul,  1.  157  (Latin  Poems  attrib.  to 
[Walter  Mapes,  ed.  Wright,  p.  334). 

While  thou  lioldes  mete  in  moutlie,  be  war 
To  drynke,  that  is  un-honest  char, 

And  also  fysike  for-bedes  hit, 

And  sais  thou  may  be  choket  at  that  byt. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  302. 

4.  [In  this  use  regularly,  in  the  U.  S.,  chore: 
see  etym.]  A particular  thing  to  do ; a single 
piece  of  work  ; a job  ; in  the  plural,  miscellane-  Char,  or  American  Brook-trout  ( S alvelinus  fon tinalts). 

ous  jobs ; work  done  by  the  day.  See  chore L (From  Report  of  u- s- Fish  commission,  1884. ) 

£°r f0n  ne  for  swich  stor  of  house,  genus  Salvelinus.  All  the  species  were  formerly 

Unnethe  [hardly]  wolde  eny  don  a char  ranged  in  the  genus  Salmo,  and  several  fishes  which  are 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wnght),  p.  341.  properly  chars  are  called  salmon  or  trout.  There  is  but 


characinid 

one  generally  recognized  species  in  Europe,  Salvelinus 
alpinus,  the  common  red  char,  formerly  called  Salmo 
umbla,  of  which  the  so-called  Windermere  char  and  the 
Welsh  torgoch  or  redbelly  are  by  most  considered  to  be 
varieties.  It  inhabits  clear  cold  waters  of  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Great  Britain.  The  American 
char  nearest  the  European  is  known  as  the  Rangeley  lake 
(in  Maine)  trout,  Salvelinus  oquassa.  The  Floeberg  char 
of  arctic  America  is  S.  arcturus.  The  common  American 
brook-trout,  S.  fontinalis,  is  also  a char.  Chars  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  delicious  of  the  salmon  family. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  true  trouts  by  having  the 
vomer  boat-shaped  and  without  teeth  in  its  shaft.  The 
colors  also  are  characteristic. 

char5t,  chare3t,  n.  [ME.,  also  charr e,  an  assibi- 
lated  form  of  car1,  q.  v.]  A car;  a chariot. 

About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alauns. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1290. 
[She]  passes  owte  of  the  palesse  with  alle  hir  price  may- 
denys, 

Towarde  Chestyre  in  a charre  thay  chese  hir  the  wayes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3917. 

Therby  also,  not  ferre  frome  Jordan,  is  the  place  where 
Elyas  the  prophete  was  rauysshed  into  heuyn  in  a golde 
chare.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  42. 

char6  (char),  adv.  and  a.  [Short  for  *achar 
for  ajar:  see  ajar.]  Ajar.  Salliwell.  [North. 
Eng.] 

char7  (char),  n.  [Appar.  a particular  use  of  F. 
char,  a car,  wagon.]  An  old  wine-measure.  In 
Geneva  it  was  about  145  United  States  gallons. 

char8  (char),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  island  or  sand- 
hank  formed  in  a stream. 

The  great  Indian  rivers,  therefore,  not  only  supply  new 
ground  by  depositing  chars  or  islands  in  their  beds,  etc. 

W.  W.  Hunter,  The  Indian  Empire,  p.  44. 

The  gradual  formation  of  chars  and  bars  of  sand  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  [the  Brahmaputra’s]  course  has  diverted 
the  main  volume  of  water  into  the  present  channel  of  the 
J amun A Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  295. 

Chara1  (ka'rii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  %apA,  delight, 
< xa!Puv,  rejoice.]  1.  A genus  of  cellular 
cryptogamous  plants,  natural  order  Characeas 
(which  see).  They  grow  in  pools  and  slow  streams, 
rooting  in  the  ground  and  growing  erect.  Some  species, 
as  Chara  foetida,  when  taken  out  of  the  water  emit  a very 
disagreeable  odor,  like  that  of  sulphureted  hydrogen. 
They  occur  all  over  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  temperate 
countries. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  A plant 
of  this  genus. 

Chara2  (ka'ra),  n. 

The  name  of  the 
southernmost  of 
the  two  hounds  in 
the  constellation 
Canes  Venatici. 

char-a-bancs(shar- 
a-boh'),».  [V.char- 
d - lanes : char,  a 
car ; a,  with ; bancs, 
benches:  see  car1, 
bank1,  and  bench.] 

A long  and  light 
vehicle  furnished 
with  transverse 
seats,  and  general- 
ly open  at  the  sides 
or  inclosed  with 
curtains.  Some- 
times charabanc. 


Chara  foetida. 


We  were  met  by  a sort  of  char-d-bancs,  or  American 
wagon,  with  three  seats,  one  behind  the  other,  all  facing 
the  horses.  Lady  Brassey , Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  xiv 

OharacesB  (ka-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chara  -f 
-ace(B.]  A small  group  of  submerged  ehlorophyl- 
bearing  cryptogamous  plants,  nearly  related  to 
the  algs©  and  consisting  of  slender-jointed  stems 
which  bear  whorls  of  leaves  at  regular  intervals. 
The  leaves  bear  leaflets  and  the  organs  of  fructification. 
The  antheridia  are  spherical  bodies  composed  externally 
of  eight  triangular  shield-shaped  segments,  inclosing  a 
great  number  of  filaments.  In  each  joint  or  cell  of  the 
latter  is  produced  one  antherozoid  coiled  spirally.  The 
carpogonium  consists  of  a central  cell  which,  after  fertili- 
zation, becomes  the  fruit  and  is  inclosed  by  5 cells  twisted 
spirally  around  it.  The  species  are  usually  grouped  in 
two  families,  each  containing  two  genera.  In  the  Cha- 
re(B,  represented  by  Chara,  the  stem  and  leaves  are  some- 
times covered  with  a cortical  layer  of  cells  and  are  some- 
times naked.  The  leaves  are  in  whorls  of  from  6 to  12,  and 
the  leaflets  are  always  one-celled.  In  Nitellece,  represented 
by  Nitella,  the  stems  are  never  corticated,  and  the  leaflets 
are  in  whorls  of  from  5 to  8,  and  often  more  than  one- 
celled.  The  circulation  of  the  protoplasm  is  easily  ob- 
served in  the  cells  of  many  Characeoe.  Several  species  are 
incrusted  with  lime  and  are  very  brittle. 

characeous  (ka-ra'shius),  a.  In  hot.,  belong- 
ing to  or  resembling  the  Characeoe. 

characin  (kar'a-sin),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 

Cliaracinidce. 

Characinse  (kar-a-si'ne),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Cha- 

racinince. 

characine  (kar'a-sin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Characinintc  or  Charadnidw. 

characinid  (ka-ras'i-nid),  n.  A fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Charadnidw. 


Cliaracinid* 
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characteristic 


Characinidffi  (kar-a-sin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Characinus  + -idee.']  A family  of  plectospon- 
dylous  fishes,  typified  hy  the  genus  Characinus. 
The  body  is  scaly;  the  head  is  naked;  the  upper  jaw  is 
formed  by  the  intermaxillaries  in  the  middle  and  the 
maxillaries  laterally ; the  pyloric  appendages  are  more  or 
less  numerous ; and  the  air-bladder  is  divided  transversely 
into  two  portions.  An  adipose  fin  is  generally  developed, 
and  there  are  no  pseudobranchise.  The  species  are  inhab- 
itants of  the  fresh  waters  of  Africa  and  tropical  America, 
and  are  very  numerous. 

Characininse  (kar^a-si-nl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Characinus  + - ince .]  A subfamily  of  charaei- 
noid  fishes  to  which  different  limits  have  been 
assigned.  Also  Characince. 
characinoid  (kar'a-si-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Chara- 
cinus + -oul.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Characinidce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Characinidce. 
Characinus  (kar-a-si'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Lacepede, 
1803),  < Gr.  xapa£  ( xaPaK -),  a sea-fish,  perhaps 
the  rud;  a particular  use  of  x^Pa?,  a pointed 
stake,  < xaPaccew,  make  sharp  or  pointed.  See 
character.']  A genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the 
^.family  Characinidce. 

charactt  (kar'akt),  n.  [A  restored  spelling  of 
ME.  caract,  caracte,  cared,  a mark,  < OF.  ca- 
racte,  carate  = Pr.  carada,  shortened  from  L. 
character:  see  character.]  A character;  a dis- 
tinctive mark. 

Even  so  may  Angelo, 

In  all  his  dressings,  chamcts,  titles,  forms, 

^ Be  an  arch-villain.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

character  (kar'ak-ter),  n.  [<  ME.  caracter  (usu- 
ally shortened  caract , a mark : see  charact)  = F. 
caractere  = Sp.  caracter  = Pg.  caracter , charac- 
ter = It.  carattere  = D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  karakter, 
< L.  character , < Gr.  xaPaKTVPi  prop,  an  instru- 
ment for  marking  or  graving,  commonly  a mark 
engraved  or  impressed,  a figure,  any  distinctive 
mark,  a personal  feature,  peculiar  nature  or 
character,  < xaP^G(JElvt  furrow,  scratch,  en- 
grave.] 1 . A mark  made  by  cutting,  stamping, 
or  engraving,  as  on  stone,  metal,  or  other  hard 
material ; hence,  a mark  or  figure,  written  or 
printed,  and  used  to  communicate  thought,  as 
in  the  formation  of  words;  a letter,  figure,  or 
sign. 

He  [Dante]  is  the  very  man  . . . who  has  read  the  dusky 
characters  on  the  portal  within  which  there  is  no  hope. 

Macaulay,  Milton. 

She  looked  into  an  illuminated  countenance,  whose 
characters  were  all  beaming,  though  the  page  itself  was 
dusk.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxvii. 

Hence — 2.  The  peculiar  form  or  style  of  letters 
used  by  a particular  person ; handwriting ; any 
system  of  written,  engraved,  or  printed  sym- 
bols employed  by  a particular  race  or  nation 
of  people  to  record  or  communicate  thought : 
as,  the  Greek  character ; the  Runic  character  ; 
the  Hebrew  character. 

Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 

Though,  I confess,  much  like  the  character . 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

Another  letter  you  must  frame  for  me 
Instantly,  in  your  lady’s  character, 

To  such  a purpose  as  I’ll  tell  thee  straight. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  3. 

I will  have  his  name 
Formed  in  some  mystic  character. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

He  . . . made  notes  of  all  that  I told  him,  in  the  quaint 
character  used  by  the  Mughrebbins,  or  Arabs  of  the  West, 
which  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Cuflc. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  23. 

3f.  A cipher. 

For  Sir  H.  Bennet’s  love  is  come  to  the  height,  and  his 
confidence,  that  he  hath  given  my  Lord  a character,  and 
will  oblige  my  Lord  to  correspond  with  him. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  148. 

4.  A distinguishing  mark  or  characteristic; 
any  one  of  the  properties  or  qualities  which 
serve  to  distinguish  one  person  or  thing  from 
others ; a peculiarity  by  which  a thing  may  be 
recognized,  described,  and  classified.  in  modern 
English  character  is  the  most  general  designation  for  that 
which  an  abstract  noun  denotes. 

I will  not  name  him, 

Nor  give  you  any  character  to  know  him. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Little  French  Lawyer,  i.  3. 

Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  characters  and  inseparable 
companions  of  most  melancholy. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  109. 

The  bandages  and  draperies  of  the  grave  still  imparted 
their  charnel  character  to  the  figure.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  467. 

The  importance,  for  classification,  of  trifling  characters, 
mainly  depends  on  their  being  correlated  with  several 
other  characters  of  more  or  less  importance. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  367. 

5.  The  combination  of  properties,  qualities,  or 
peculiarities  which  distinguishes  one  person  or 
thing,  or  one  group  of  persons  or  things,  from 
others;  specifically,  the  sum  of  the  inherited 


and  acquired  ethical  traits  which  give  to  a per- 
son his  moral  individuality. 

A character,  or  that  which  distinguishes  one  man  from 
all  others,  cannot  be  supposed  to  consist  of  one  particular 
virtue,  or  vice,  or  passion  only  ; but  it  is  a composition  of 
qualities  which  are  not  contrary  to  one  another  in  the 
same  person.  Dryden,  Criticism  in  Tragedy. 

A character  is  only  formed  through  a man’s  conscious 
presentation  to  himself  of  objects  as  his  good,  as  that  in 
which  his  self-satisfaction  is  to  be  found. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 108. 

6.  The  moral  qualities  assigned  to  a person 
by  repute ; the  estimate  attached  to  an  individ- 
ual by  the  community  in  which  he  lives ; good 
or  bad  reputation , standing : as,  a character 
for  veracity  or  mendacity. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  have  a very  bad  character, 
especially  the  military  men,  and  among  them  particularly 
the  janizaries.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  10. 

Character  is  the  slow-spreading  influence  of  opinion  aris- 
ing from  the  deportment  of  a man  in  society.  Erskine. 

Specifically — 7.  Good  qualities,  or  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing  them ; good  reputation : as, 
a man  of  worth  and  character. 

They  are  tenacious  of  reputation  with  a vengeance; 
for  they  don’t  choose  any  body  should  have  a character 
but  themselves  ! Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  1. 

There  was  a certain  shyness  about  his  greeting,  quite 
different  from  his  usual  frank  volubility,  that  did  not, 
however,  impress  us  as  any  accession  of  character. 

Bret  Harte,  Argonauts,  p.  169. 

8.  The  qualities,  course  of  action,  or  rdle  ap- 
propriate to  a given  person,  station  in  life, 
profession,  etc. 

The  missionaries  came  here  at  first  under  the  character 
of  physicians.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  77. 

’Twould  not  be  out  of  character,  if  you  went  in  your  own 
carriage.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

9.  Strongly  marked  distinctive  qualities  of 
any  kind : as,  a man  with  a great  deal  of  char- 
acter. 

To  put  it  in  a single  word,  I think  that  his  [Dryden's] 
qualities  and  faculties  were  in  that  rare  combination 
which  makes  character.  This  gave  flavor  to  whatever  lie 
wrote — a very  rare  quality. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  78. 

10.  An  account  or  statement  of  the  qualities  or 
peculiarities  of  a person  or  thing ; specifically, 
an  oral  or  a written  statement  with  regard  to 
the  standing  or  qualifications  of  any  one,  as  a 
servant  or  an  employee. 

It  was  your  character  that  first  commended 
Him  to  my  thoughts.  Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  ii.  3. 

Mr.  Selden  was  a Person  whom  no  Character  can  flatter, 
or  transmit  in  any  Expressions  equal  to  his  Merit  and  Vir- 
tue. Clarendon,  Autobiog.  (ed.  1759),  p.  16. 

11.  A person ; a personage : as,  the  noble  char- 
acters of  ancient  history ; a disreputable  char- 
acter ; specifically,  one  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented in  a drama,  or  in  fiction. 

In  a tragedy,  or  epick  poem,  the  hero  . . . must  out- 
shine the  rest  of  all  the  characters. 

Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

The  friendship  of  distinguished  characters.  Roscoe. 

I went  down  to  the  Turkish  houses,  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a singular  character  I met  on  board  the 
steamer.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  22. 

12.  A person  of  marked  peculiarities ; an  odd 
person : used  absolutely : as,  he  was  a charac- 
ter.— 13f.  A stamp  or  representation;  type. 
[Rare.] 

And  thou,  in  thy  black  shape  and  blacker  actions, 
Being  hell’s  perfect  character,  art  delighted 
To  do  what  I,  though  infinitely  wicked, 

Tremble  to  hear.  Beau,  and  FI. , Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 
Arabic  characters,  arrow-headed  or  cuneiform 
characters,  baptismal  character,  epistolographic 
characters,  etc.  See  the  adj  ectives. — Character-actor. 
See  actor.— Character  of  scales  and  keys,  in  music,  the 
peculiar  quality  or  individuality  that  is  thought  to  inhere 
in  certain  scales  and  keys.  Thus,  keys  having  sharps  in  the 
signature  are  thought  to  be  brighter  and  stronger  than 
those  having  flats  ; and  certain  moods  are  said  to  be  more 
appropriately  expressed  hy  certain  keys  than  by  others. 
The  existence  of  such  differences,  except  so  far  as  they  re- 
sult from  the  inequality  of  the  voice  or  an  accidental  or 
traditional  irregularity  of  tuning,  is  denied  by  many  mu- 
sicians.—Derivative  character,  a character  that  is  de- 
ducible  from  another. — Generic  character,  a mark  dis- 
tinguishing genera.— Musical  characters,  the  conven- 
tional forms  or  marks  used  for  signs  of  clefs,  notes,  rests, 
etc.— Real  character,  a graphical  sign  which  signifies 
something  directly  and  ideographically,  and  not  phoneti- 
cally or  by  representing  a spoken  word  or  speech ; also, 
a complete  system  of  such  signs  serving  as  a written 
language.— Specific  character,  a specific  difference;  a 
mark  distinguishing  species.  = Syn.  4.  Characteristic,  At- 
tribute, etc.  See  quality. — 5.  Disposition,  turn,  bent,  con- 
stitution. 

character  (kar'ak-ter,  formerly  ka-rak'ter), 
v.  t.  [<  character , n.]  1.  To  engrave ; inscribe ; 
write. 

Show  me  one  scar  character'd  on  thy  skin. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

The  laws  of  marriage  character’d  in  gold 
Upon  the  blanched  tablets  of  her  heart. 

Tennyson , Isabel. 


2f.  To  ascribe  a certain  character  to;  charac- 
terize; describe. 

She’s  far  from  what  I character' d. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  v.  1. 

Thuanus  . . . thus  charactereth  the  Con-Waldeuses. 

Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  145. 

3.  To  give  expression  to,  as  mental  qualities 
to  the  countenance.  [Rare.] 

Such  mingled  passions  character'd  his  face 

Of  fierce  and  terrible  benevolence 

That  I did  tremble  as  I looked  on  him.  Southey. 

charactered  (kar'ak-terd),  a.  [<  character  + 
-ed2.]  Having  a character.  Tennyson. 
characterially  (kar-ak-te'ri-al-i),  adv.  Charac- 
teristically. Ealliweil-Phillipps. 

characterisation,  characterise.  See  charac- 
terization, characterize. 

characterism  (kar'ak-ter-izm),  n.  [=  E.  ca- 
racterisme , < L.  characterismus , < Gr.  xaPaiiTV- 
pivfidg , a characterizing,  < xaPaKT7ipKE tv,  char- 
acterize: see  characterize.]  1.  A distinctive 
character;  a characteristic. 

The  characterism  of  an  honest  man : He  looks  not  to 
what  he  might  do,  but  what  he  should. 

Bp.  Hall,  Characters. 

Simplicity  in  discourse,  and  ingenuity  in  all  pretences 
and  transactions,  became  the  characterisms  of  Christian 
men.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.,  Pref. 

2f.  A description  of  the  character  or  pecu- 
liarities of  a person  or  thing;  a characteriza- 
tion. 

Some  short  Characterism  of  the  chief  Actors. 

B.  Jonson,  The  New  Inn,  Dramatis  Personae. 

it 

characteristic  (kar^ak-te-ris'tik),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  caracteristique  = Sp.  caracteristico  = Pg. 
caracter istico  = It.  caratteristico  = D.  karakte- 
ristielc  = Sw.  karakteristik  (cf.  G.  karakteristisch 
= Dan.  karakteristisk),  < Gr.  xaPaKT71PLGTLK6g, 
< xaPaiiTVP%uv,  designate,  characterize:  see 
characterize.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  constitut- 
ing, or  indicating  the  character ; exhibiting  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  a person  or  thing ; pecu- 
liar; distinctive:  as,  a characteristic  distinc- 
tion ; with  characteristic  generosity,  he  emptied 
his  purse. 

I saw  the  mouldering  ruin  of  an  abbey  overrun  with  ivy, 
and  the  taper  spire  of  a village  church  rising  from  the 
brow  of  a neighboring  hill — all  were  characteristic  of  Eng- 
land. Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  23. 

2.  Relative  to  a characteristic  or  character- 
istics in  sense  II.,  2 (&)  or  (e).— Characteristic 
angle  of  a curve,  in  geom.,  a rectilinear  right-angled 
triangle,  whose  hypotlienuse  makes  a part  of  the  curve, 
not  sensibly  different  from  a right  line.  — Characteristic 
formula,  in  math.,  a formula  expressing  how  many  of  an 
?'-way  spread  of  figures  satisfy  any  i-fold  condition,  the 
formula  being  of  the  form  shown  under  II.,  2(6).—  Char- 
acteristic function  of  a moving  system.  See  /unc- 
tion.—Characteristic  letter,  characteristic  sound, 
in  gram.,  the  last  letter  or  sound  of  the  stem,  to  which  the 
termination  must  be  accommodated,  thus  determining  or 
characterizing  the  inflection  of  the  word.  Also  called  the 
characteristic,  character,  or  stem-character. — Character- 
istic number,  the  number  of  characteristics  of  a given 
spread  of  figures,  for  a condition  of  a given  dimensionality. 
— Characteristic  piece,  in  music,  a composition  intend- 
ed to  depict  or  suggest  a definite  scene,  event,  object,  or 
quality,  as  Beethoven’s  “Pastoral”  Symphony.— Charac- 
teristic problem,  the  problem  of  determining  the  char- 
acteristic numbers  of  a given  spread  of  figures.— Char- 
acteristic tone,  in  music:  (a)  The  seventh  tone  of  the 
scale:  so  called  because  it  specially  emphasizes  the  su- 
premacy of  the  tonic  or  key-note ; the  leading-tone.  (6) 
In  any  key,  that  tone  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  most  nearly  related  keys,  as  the  F#  that  distinguishes 
the  key  of  G from  that  of  C. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  serves  to  characterize, 
or  which  constitutes  or  indicates  the  charac- 
ter ; anything  that  distinguishes  one  person  or 
thing  or  place  from  another ; a distinctive  fea- 
ture. 

This  vast  invention  exerts  itself  in  Homer  in  a manner 
superior  to  that  of  any  poet ; it  is  the  great  and  peculiar 
characteristick  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  others. 

Pope. 

It  is  a characteristic  of  wisdom  not  to  do  desperate 
things.  Thoreau , Walden,  p.  11. 

To  become  crystallized,  fixed  in  opinion  and  mode  of 
thought,  is  to  lose  the  great  characteristic  of  life,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  inanimate  nature  : the  power  of 
adapting  itself  to  circumstances. 

W.  K.  Clifford , Lectures,  I.  105. 

2.  In  math.-,  (a)  [NL.  charaderistica,  which 
was  used  in  this  sense  by  Henry  Briggs  in  1628.] 
The  integer  part  of  an  artificial  or  Briggsian 
logarithm.  See  logarithm. . ( h ) A number,  one 

of  a set  of  numbers,  g,  v,  etc.,  referring  to  an 
i-way  spread  of  figures  of  a given  kind,  and 
such  that  the  number  of  these  figures  which 
satisfy  any  i-fold  condition  is  equal  to  ag  + 
bv  +,  etc.,  where  a,  b,  etc.,  are  whole  numbers 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  this  condition. 
This  definition,  given  by  Schubert  in  1879,  is  a 


characteristic 

generalization  of  that  given  by  Chasles  in  1864. 
(c)  Any  number  related  in  a remarkable  way  to 
a figure : a use  of  the  term  not  allowed  by  care- 
ful writers,  (d)  A number  referring  to  a higher 
singularity  of  an  algebraical  curve  or  surface, 
and  expressing  how  many  simple  singularities 
of  a given  kind  it  replaces,  (e)  The  rational 
integral  function  (in  its  lowest  terms)  whose 
vanishing  expresses  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
dition of  which  it  is  the  characteristic. — 3.  In 
philol.  See  characteristic  letter  or  sound,  above. 
— Characteristic  of  a cubic,  in  geom.,  the  invariable 
anharmonic  ratio  of  the  four  tangents  which  can  be  drawn 
to  a plane  cubic  from  any  one  of  its  own  points. — Char- 
acteristics of  dynamo-electric  or  magneto-electric 
machines  or  apparatus,  curves  showing  the  perform- 
ance of  the  machine  or  apparatus  under  different  condi- 
tions of  operation.  The  quantities  which  are  plotted 
against  each  other  usually  are : terminal  voltage,  induced 
voltage,  total  current,  field  current,  electrical  and  me- 
chanical power  input  or  output,  speed.  External  char- 
acteristic is  the  relation  between  current  output  and 
terminal  volts,  internal  characteristic  the  relation  be- 
tween current  output  and  induced  volts  of  a machine. 
= Syn.  1.  Character , attribute,  etc.  See  quality. 

characteristical  (kar^ak-te-ris'ti-kal),  a . Same 
as  characteristic.  [Rare.]" 

But  the  general  beauty  of  them  all  is,  that  they  [Sir 
Philip  Sidney’s  sonnets]  are  so  perfectly  characteristical. 

Lamb,  Elia,  p.  360. 

characteristically  (kar^ak-te-ris'ti-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a characteristic  manner ; in  a manner  that 
expresses  the  character ; distinctively. 

Each  of  us  looks  at  the  world  in  his  own  way,  and  does 
not  know  that  perhaps  it  is  characteristically  his  own. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  361. 

characteristicalness(kar/,'ak-te-ris'ti-kal-nes), 
n.  [<  characteristical  + -ness.']  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  characteristic. 

Characterization  (kariak-ter-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
characterize  + -ation.]  The  act  of  character- 
izing ; representation  or  description  of  salient 
qualities  or  characteristics,  as  by  an  actor, 
painter,  writer,  or  speaker.  Also  spelled  char- 
acterisation. 

“Society”  in  this  representative  town  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  somewhat  difficult  of  characterization . 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  7. 

characterize  (kar'ak-ter-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  characterized,  ppr.  characterizing.  [=  F. 
caracUriser  = Sp.  Pg.  caracterizar  = It.  carat- 
terizzare  = D.  karakteriseren  = G.  karakterisiren 
= Dan.  karakterisere  = Sw.  karalcterisera,  < ML. 
cliaracterizare , 4 Gr.  x apaicrr/pifciv,  designate  by 
a characteristic  mark,  < xapanrfip,  a mark,  char- 
acter: see  character .]  1.  To  impart  a special 

stamp  or  character  to ; constitute  a character- 
istic or  the  characteristies  of ; stamp  or  distin- 
guish; mark;  denote. 

A spirit  of  philosophy  and  toleration  . . . now  seems  to 
characterize  the  age.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  Ho.  2. 

2.  To  describe  the  character  or  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  qualities  of;  describe  by  distin- 
guishing qualities. 

One  of  that  species  of  women  whom  you  have  charac - 
terized  under  the  name  of  jilts.  Spectator,  Ho.  401. 

TJnder  the  name  of  Tamerlane  he  intended  to  charac- 
terize King  William.  Johnson,  Life  of  Howe. 

3f.  To  engrave,  stamp,  or  imprint.  [Bare.] 

Sentiments  characterized  and  engraven  in  the  soul. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

Also  spelled  characterise. 

= Syn.  2.  To  mark,  designate. 

characterized  (kar'ak-ter-izd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
characterize , v.]  Stamped  with  a specific  char- 
acter or  constitution ; having  characteristic  or 
typical  qualities. 

The  coast  presents  a coarse  red  sandstone,  which  con- 
tinues well  characterized  as  far  as  Cape  Saumarez. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  46. 

characterless  (kar'ak-ter-les),  a.  [<  character 
+ -less.']  1.  Lacking  a definite  or  positive  char- 
acter; commonplace;  uninteresting;  weak. 

He  [Sliakspere]  viewed  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  genius 
the  old  play  or  the  old  story,  and  at  once  discovered  all 
its  capabilities ; ...  its  characterless  personages  he  was 
confident  that  he  could  quicken  with  breath  and  action. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  188. 
2f.  Unrecorded,  as  in  history. 

Mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing.  Shak .,  T..and  C.,  iii.  2. 

characterlessness  (kar'ak-ter-les-nes),  n . [< 
characterless  + -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  without  a well-marked  character,  or  dis- 
tinctive features  or  marks, 
character-monger  (kar'ak-ter-mung//ger),  n. 
One  given  to  criticizing  the  actions  and  char- 
acters of  other  people ; a gossip.  [Rare.] 

She  was  his  [Johnson's]  pet,  his  dear  love,  ...  his  lit- 
tle character-monger . Macaulay,  Madame  D’Arblay. 
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charactery  (kar'ak-tfer-i),  n.  [<  character + -y.]  charbon  (shar'bon),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a coal:  see 

carbon.]  1.  A little  black  spot  or  mark  re- 
maining after  the  large  spot  in  the  cavity  of 
the  corner-tooth  of  a horse  is  gone. — 2.  In 
pathol.j  anthrax;  malignant  pustule.  See  an- 
thrax. 

His  labors  upon  charbon  (splenic  fever  or  malignant 
pustule)  had  been  suggested  by  my  studies. 

Pasteur  (trans.),  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX,  801. 
Charbon  de  garance,  a substance  obtained  from  mad- 
der by  heating  it  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  converting  it 
into  a black  mass,  which  on  being  heated  yields  a subli- 
mate of  orange  crystals  of  alizarin. 


1 . That  which  constitutes  or  indicates  charac- 
ter ; that  in  anything  which  indicates  its  quali- 
ties ; a character  or  characteristic. 

Here  is  a shell ; ’tis  pearly  blank  to  me, 

Nor  marked  with  any  sign  or  charactery.  Keats. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  characterizing;  character- 
ization by  means  of  words  or  representation. 

Faeries  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 

Sha/c.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  6. 
A third  sort  bestowed  their  time  in  drawing  out  the 
true  lineaments  of  every  virtue  and  vice,  so  lively  that 


biuo  uucameuis  ui  every  virtue  ana  vice,  SO  lively  mat  vt, „ wu__ . \ V f V „ . 

who  saw  the  medals  might  know  the  face : which  art  they  CHarDUnCiet,  W.  An  Obsolete  form  of  carbuncle. 
significantly  termed  charactery.  Bp.  Hall,  Characters.  Charcoal  (chiir'kol),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cliarcole 


Afllso  charke-cole  (see  below)'  < ME.  cliarcole, 
charkole,  * chark-colc,  on  its  face  a compound 
of  charken,  mod.  E.  chark1,  creak,  crack  ( chark 1 
being  nit.  a var.  of  crack1),  + cole,  coal  (like 
MD.  krick-kool,  later  krilc-kool,  pi.  lcrick-kolen, 
charcoal,  < kriclcen,  = E.  crick,  creak,  + kool  = 
E.  coal),  the  verb  being  used  attributively,  in 
qualification  of  the  noun,  with  ref.  to  the  creak- 
ing or  clinking  of  the  coals  in  their  friction 
against  one  another  (cf.  clinker,  a cinder,  named 
for  a like  reason ; cf.  also  E.  dial,  chark,  cherk,  a 
cinder,  a piece  of  charcoal,  prob.  due  to  the 
compound),  or  to  their  cracking  or  crackling  in 
the  fire : see  chark1  and  coal.  But  the  original 
form  was  prob.  *chalk-cole,  *clialkole  (pron. 
chal'kol),  the  dissimilation  of  the  sequent  Vs 
and  popular  etym.  producing  the  form  char- 
kole. The  word  chalk,  esp.  in  its  northern 
form  calk  (colic,  cowk,  coke,  etc.),  was  often  ap- 
plied to  various  light  and  porous  stones,  and 
in  the  dial,  form  coke  has  become  the  name 
of  a form  of  mineral  coal  similarly  produced 
by  smothered  combustion : see  coke.  Hence, 
from  charcoal  analyzed  as  chark  + coal  (early 
mod.  E._  charke-cole,  as  above),  but  without 
recognition  of  the  orig.  sense  of  chark  (chark1), 
the  new  verb  chark 1 and  the  noun  chark 1 
(which  cannot  be  derived  directly  from  chark1) ; 
or,  from  charcoal  analyzed  as  char  + coal,  the 
new  verb  char 2 and  the  noun  char‘d  equiv.  to 
charlc’1,  and  now  the  usual  form:  see  chark1, 
char1.]  1.  Coal  made  by  subjecting  wood 
to  a process  of  smothered  combustion ; more 
generally,  the  carbonaceous  residue  of  vegeta- 
ble, animal,  or  combustible  mineral  substances 
which  have  been  subjected  to  smothered  com- 
bustion . W ood-charcoal  is  used  as  fuel  and  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  gunpowder,  and,  from  its  power  of  absorbing 
gases,  as  a disinfectant  and  also  as  a filter.  The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  charcoal  are  employed  for  many  purposes  in 
the  arts. 

A eheyer  by-fore  the  chemne  ther  cliarcole  brenned 
Watz  graythed  for  syr  Gawan. 

Sir  Gawayne  and,  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 875. 

She  burned  no  lesse  through  the  cinders  of  too  kinde 
affection  than  the  logge  dooth  with  the  help  of  charke- 
coales.  Tell-troth  (1593,  Hew  Shak.  Soc.),  p.  SO. 

2.  A pencil  of  charcoal,  used  by  artists.— Animal 
charcoal.  Same  as  hone-black.—  Coal-gas  charcoal. 
Same  as  gas-carbon  (which  see,  under  carbon).— Fossil  or 
mineral  charcoal.  See  mother -of. coal,  under  coal . — 
Molded  charcoal,  an  artificial  fuel  made  of  charcoal- 
refuse  and  coal-tar,  molded  into  cylinders,  dried,  and  car- 
bonized. 

a superfamily  of  schizognathous  carinate  birds,  charcoal-black  (ehar'kol-blaV),  n.  A black 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  pressirostral  and  ion-  pigment  prepared  from  vine-twigs,  almond- 
girostral  grallatorial  prtecocial  birds.  They  have  shells,  and  peach-stones. 

an  elongated  and  comparatively  slender  rostrum  ; promi-  charcoal-burner  fchar'li61-b('r//T)Ar)  n A mnn 
nent  basipterygoid  processes;  lamellar  concavoconvex  ner;,n.  A man 

maxillopalatines ; the  angle  of  the  mandible  recurved ; the  employed  iu  the  manufactuie  of  charcoal, 
hallux  small  or  absent;  and  the  crus  bare  above  the  suf-  Charcoal-drawing  ( char 'kol-dra 'Tug),  n.  1. 
frago.  The  group  includes  the  Charadriidce,  Scolopacidce,  A picture  or  drawing  executed  with  crayons  of 

obe « n mi  • - . charcoal.—  2.  The  art  of  producing  drawings 

charaanomorphic  (ka-rad^n-q-mor  fik),  a.  with  charcoal. 

rn  drimv tf*  > e^a’  This  art  of  charcoal-drawing,  which  now  occupies  a very 

laaime,  prirvialiiie,  specifically,  having  the  high  position  in  the  opinion  of  artists  as  an  independent 
characters  of  the  Charadriomorphcc.  means  of  expression,  is  a most  curious  example  of  what 

Charadrins  (ka-rad'ri-us),  n.  [NL.,  a mod.  may  be  called  promotion  amongst  the  graphic  arts, 
application  of  L.  charadrins,  < Gr.  xaPa$PLk,  a , _ . Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  167. 

yellowish  bird  dwelling  in  clefts,  supposed  to  charcoal-furnace  (char'kol-fer^nas),  n.  A fur- 
bo  the  stone-curlew,  < rapadpa,  a ravine,  cleft,  naee  used  in  the  preparation  of  charcoal.  The 
cullv  1 The  tvTdenl  o-erm*  nf  +Tia  famiW  Chn  furnace  used  for  wood  has  a large  chamber  which  is  com- 
Wcai  01  iamily  Uia-  pletely  ftlle(l  with  the  wood>  with  ail,passage8  distributed 

racuudee  and  subfamily  Charadrnnce.  Formerly  about  it,  and  with  provision  for  regulating  the  supply  of 
it  was  more  extensive  than  the  family  now  is,  but  it  has  air. 

restricted  and  is  now  usually  confined  to  charcoal-iron  (ehar'kol-F'ern),  n.  A superior 
cei  tain  spotted  three-toed  species,  like  the  common  golden  niiai;4v  nf  ,-rOT1  with  the  hqa 
plover  of  Europe,  C.  pluvialis.  See  cut  under  plover.  quality  or  pig  non  made  WltU  tile  use  01  Char- 

charadroid  (ka-rad'roid),  a.  Same  as  cha-  , ...  ,,  . . 

radrine  and  charadrioid.  charcoal-paper  (char'kol-pa"pbr),  n.  An  un- 

charas,  n.  Same  as  churrus.  calendered  paper  with  a soft  texture  and  a 

charboclet,  charbonclet,  n.  Middle  English  tooth, _ used_  m charcoal-drawing.  It  is  made 
forms  of  carbuncle.  : ^ 

A 


charade  (sha-rad'),  n.  [F. ; a mod.  word  of 
unknown  origin.]  An  enigma  whose  solution  is 
a word  of  two  or  more  syllables,  each  of  which 
is  separately  significant  in  sound,  and  which, 
as  well  as  the  whole  word,  must  be  discovered 
from  a dialogue  or  description  in  which  it  is 
used,  or  from  dramatic  representation. 

Charades  and  riddles  as  at  Christmas. 

Tennyson,  Frol,  to  Princess. 

charadrian  (ka-rad'ri-an),  a.  Same  as  cha- 
radrine. 

Charadriidss  (kar-a-dri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Charadrius  + -klce.]  A family  of  prtecoeial 
pressirostral  grallatorial  birds,  of  the  order  Li- 
micolos;  a group  of  small  limicoline  wading 
birds,  or  shore-birds,  comprising  the  plovers 
and  certain  plover-like  forms,  related  within 
family  limits  to  the  genus  Charadrius.  it  is  a 
large  and  important  cosmopolitan  group  of  nearly  100  spe- 
cies. Its  limits  are,  however,  unsettled,  several  genera 
being  sometimes  made  types  of  distinct  families.  Also 
Cliaradriadce. 

Charadriiformes  (ka-rad^ri-i-fdr'mez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Charadrius  + L.  forma , form.]  In  Gar- 
rod’s  arrangement,  one  of  four  orders  of  homa- 
logonatous  birds,  including  the  pigeons,  plo- 
vers, cranes,  gulls,  etc.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  schizorliinal  structure  of  the  nasal  bones. 
CharadriinsB  (ka-rad-ri-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Charadrius  + -ince.]  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  Charadriidce,  including  the  true  plo- 
vers. Normally  they  have  but  3 toes ; the  tarsi  reticu- 
late, and  longer  than  the  toes,  which  usually  have  basal 
webbing;  the  tibiae  naked  below;  the  wings  long  and 
acute  ; and  the  tail  short,  generally  even,  and  composed 
of  12  feathers.  The  bill  is  typically  pressirostral,  is  not 
longer  than  the  head,  and  is  shaped  somewhat  like  that 
of  a pigeon.  The  group  contains  several  genera  and  per- 
haps 60  species,  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

charadrine,  cliaradriine  (ka-rad'rin,  -ri-in),  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  Charadriinw ; resembling  a 
plover;  pluvialine.  Also  charadrian,  charad- 
roid, charadrioid. 

charadrioid  (ka-rad'ri-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cha- 
radrius + -oid.]  I.  a.  Resembling  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Charadriidce.  Also  cha- 
radroid. 

II.  n.  A bird  of  the  family  Charadriidce. 
charadriomorph  (ka-rad'ri-o-morf),  n.  One 
of  the  Charadriomorphce. 

Charadriomorphss  (ka-rad<'ri-o-m6r'fe),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Huxley,  1867),  < Charadrius  + Gr.  aop^y, 
form.]  A group  of  birds  including  the  plovers 
and  snipes;  the  limicoline  waders  or  Limicolce; 


The  tempull  is  atyret  all  with  tryet  clothes, 

Bassons  of  bright  gold,  & other  brode  vessell, 
Chaimdelers  full  cliefe,  & charbokill  stones, 

And  other  Kiches  full  Rife  that  we  may  rad  haue. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3170. 


^in  various  tints. 

charcoal-pencil  (ehar,kol-pen,/sil),  n. 
crayon  consisting  of  a charred  twig  of  willow, 
or  of  sawdust  from  willow-,  lime-,  or  poplar- 
wood,  pressed  in  a mold,  dried  in  the  air,  and 
charred  in  a retort. 


charcoal-pit 
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charcoal-pit  (char'kol-pit),  n.  A charcoal- 
furnace  in  the  form  of  a pit,  usually  conical  in 
shape.  It  is  made  by  piling  up  wood  and  cov- 
ering it  with  earth  and  sod. 
charcoal-plates  (char'kol-plats),  n.  pi.  The 
name  given  to  the  best  quality  of  tin-plates, 
made  from  charcoal-iron.  An  inferior  quality 
of  tin-plates  is  made  from  coke-iron, 
charcoal-tree  (char'kol-tre),  n.  An  urtica- 
ceous  tree  of  India,  Trema  orientalis,  allied  to 
the  elm. 

Charcot’scrystals, disease.  See  crystal, disease. 
chardH,  «.  An  obsolete  form  of  chart  or  its 
doublet  card A 

chard2  (chard),  n.  [<  F.  'cliarde,  carde  (cf.  char- 
doon,  < F.  chardon),  < L.  cardans,  a thistle  or 
artichoke : see  card2.]  A leaf  of  artichoke, 
Cynara  Scolymus,  blanched  by  depriving  it  of 
light — Beet-chards,  the  leaf-stalks  and  midribs  of  a 
variety  of  beet,  Beta  vulgaris,  in  which  these  parts  are 
greatly  developed.  Often  called  Swiss  chard. 

chardoon,  «.  See  cardoon. 
chare1,  n.  and  v.  See  char1. 
chare2  (char),  n.  [Also  chore;  perhaps  a par- 
ticular use  of  chare1,  char ■!,  a turn : see  char A] 
A narrow  lane  or  passage  between  houses  in  a 
town.  [North.  Eng.] 
chare3),  n.  See  chart>. 

charett,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < ME.  charet,  cha- 
rette,  < OF.  charette,  charete  ( = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
carreta  = It.  carretta),  < ML.  carreta,  a two- 
wheeled car,  dim.  of  L.  carrus,  chariot:  see 
car1.]  1.  A wheeled  vehicle:  a carriage, 
cart,  or  wagon . 

Riche  charettes  . . . fumysshed  with  diverse  auncient 
old  lades.  Cranmer. 

2.  A war-chariot. 

Chare  Thursday.  A mistake  tor  Sheer  Thurs- 
day. 

charewoman,  n.  See  charwoman. 
charework,  n.  See  charworlc. 
charfron  (shiir'fron),  n.  Same  as  chamfron. 
charge  (charj),  v.J  pret.  and  pp.  charged,  ppr. 
* charging . [<  ME.  chargen,  rarely  charchen,  < 

OF.  charger,  chargier,  F.  charger,  load  (also, 
without  assibilation,  OF.  carkier,  AF.  *carker 
(in  comp.),  > ME.  carken,  load,  burden,  mod. 
E.  cark),  = Pr.  Sp.  cargar  = Pg.  carregar  = It. 
caricare,  < ML.  carricare,  caricare,  load  (a  car), 
< L.  carrus,  a car,  wagon:  see  car1.  Hence 
also  (<  ML.  carricare)  E.  cark,  cargo,  carack  = 
carick  = carrick,  caricature,  etc.,  and  in  comp. 
discharge,  surcharge : see  these  words,  and  cf. 
charge,  n.)  I.  trams.  1.  To  put  a load  or  bur- 
den on  or  in ; fill,  cover,  or  occupy  with  some- 
thing to  be  retained,  supported,  carried,  etc. ; 
burden ; load : as,  to  charge  a furnace,  a gun,  a 
Leyden  jar,  etc. ; to  charge  an  oven ; to  charge 
the  mind  with  a principle  or  a message. 

They  ran  to  the  cliff  and  cried  to  their  company  aboard 
the  Flemings  to  come  to  their  succour ; but  finding  the 
boat  charged  with  Flemings,  yielded  themselves  and  the 
Place.  Raleigh,  in  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  16. 

Unluckily,  the  pistols  weredeft  charged. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  2. 

The  table  stood  before  him,  charged  with  food. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

A body  when  electrified  is  said  to  be  charged. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  8. 

For  cutting  the  facets,  the  laps  are  charged  with  fine 
washed  emery.  Byrne,  Artisan’s  Handbook,  p.  75. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  fill  or  burden  with  some 
emotion. 

What  a sigh  is  there  1 the  heart  is  sorely  charged. 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

3f.  To  subject  to  a charge  or  financial  burden. 

And  gif  eny  hows  is  more  worth  than  an  other,  he  hit 
y-charched  to  hys  worthy  [worth], 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  357. 

Fal.  Good  Master  Brook,  I desire  more  acquaintance  of 
you. 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I sue  for  yours : not  to  charge 
you ; for  I must  let  you  understand  X think  myself  in  bet- 
ter plight  for  a lender  than  you  are. 

. Shale.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 
4.  To  impute  or  register  as  a debt ; place  on 
the  debit  side  of  an  account : as,  the  goods  were 
charged  to  him. — 5.  (a)  To  fix  or  ask  as  a price ; 
require  in  exchange : as,  to  charge  $5  a ton  for 
coal.  ( b ) To  fix  or  set  down  at  a price  named; 
sell  at  a given  rate : as,  to  charge  coal  at  $5  a 
ton. — 6.  To  hold  liable  for  payment;  enter  a 
debit  against : as,  A charged  B for  the  goods. — 
7.  To  accuse : followed  by  with  before  the  thing 
of  which  one  is  accused:  as,  to  charge  a man 
with  theft. 

In  all  this  Job  sinned  not  nor  charged  God  foolishly. 

Job  i.  22. 

If  he  did  that  wrong  you  charge  him  with, 

His  angel  broke  his  heart.  Tennyson , Sea  Dreams, 


8.  To  lay  to  one’s  charge ; impute ; ascribe  the 
responsibility  of : with  a thing  for  the  object, 
and  on,  upon,  to,  or  against  before  the  person 
or  thing  to  which  something  is  imputed:  as, 
I charge  the  guilt  of  this  on  you ; the  accident 
must  be  charged  to  or  against  his  own  careless- 
ness. 

What  he  charges  in  defect  of  Piety,  Charity,  and  Moral- 
ity, hath  bin  also  charg’d  by  Papists  upon  the  best  re- 
formed Churches.  * Milton , Eikonoklastes,  xx. 

Perverse  mankind  ! whose  wills,  created  free, 

Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree. 

Pope , Iliad,  i.  161. 

9.  To  intrust ; commission : with  with. 

And  the  captain  of  the  guard  charged  Joseph  with  them, 
and  he  served  them.  Gen.  xl.  4. 

Hee  charges  you  at  first  meeting  ivith  all  his  secrets,  and 
on  better  acquaintance  growes  more  reseru’d. 

Bp.  Earle , Micro-cosmographie,  A Weake  Man. 

The  dean  was  charged  with  the  government  of  a greater 
number  of  youths  of  high  connections  and  of  great  hopes 
than  could  then  be  found  in  any  other  college. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

10.  To  command;  enjoin;  instruct;  urge  ear- 
nestly ; exhort ; adjure : with  a person  or  thing 
as  object. 

And  he  straitly  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make 
him  known.  Mark  iii.  12. 

Satan,  avoid  I I charge  thee,  tempt  me  not ! 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  3. 

The  king  hath  strictly  charg’d  the  contrary. 

Shale.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  1. 

Weep  not,  but  speak,  I charge  you  on  obedience ; 

Your  father  charges  you. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iii.  3. 

11.  To  give  directions  to ; instruct  authorita- 
tively: as,  to  charge  a jury. 

In  Hathaway’s  case,  1702,  Chief-Justice  Holt,  in  charg- 
ing the  jury,  expresses  no  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of 
witchcraft,  and  the  indictment  implies  its  existence. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  236. 

12.  To  call  to  account;  challenge. 

Charge  us  there  upon  inter’gatories, 

And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 

13.  To  bear  down  upon;  make  an  onset  on; 
fall  on ; attack  by  rushing  violently  against. 

Himself, 

Lord  Clifford,  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 

Charg’d  our  main  battle’s  front. 

Shale.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

14.  To  put  into  the  position  of  attack,  as  the 
spear  in  the  rest. — 1 5f.  To  value ; think  much 
of ; make  account  of. 

We  loue  noght  his  lede,  ne  his  land  nowther  ; 

Ne  charge  noght  his  chateryng,  thogh  he  chide  euer. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1931. 
Charge  bayonets ! the  order  given  to  infantry  soldiers 
to  lower  the  muskets  with  fixed  bayonets  into  the  posi- 
tion of  attack.  = Syn.  7 and  8.  Accuse,  Charge,  Indict,  etc. 
(see  accuse)',  Attribute , Ascribe,  Refer,  etc.  (see  attribute). 

ii.  intrans.  If.  To  import;  signify;  tio  im- 
portant. 

I passe  al  that  which  chargeth  nought  to  say. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1576. 
2f.  To  take  to  heart ; be  concerned  or  troubled. 

Esau  chargide  litil  that  he  liadde  seld  the  right  of  the 
flrste  gendrid  child.  Wyclif , Gen.  xxv.  34. 

3.  To  place  the  price  of  a thing  to  one’s  debit; 
ask  payment ; make  a demand : as,  I will  not 
charge  for  this. — 4.  To  make  an  onset;  rush 
to  an  attack. 

Charge,  Chester,  charge  ! On,  Stanley,  on  ! 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  32. 

I have  been  at  his  right  hand  many  a day  when  he  was 
charging  upon  ruin  full  gallop.  Dickens. 

5.  To  lie  down  in  obedience  to  a command: 
said  of  dogs : commonly  used  in  the  imperative. 
— Charging  order,  an  order  obtained  under  English  stat- 
utes by  a judgment  creditor  to  have  his  claim  made  a 
charge  on  the  stock  of  the  debtor  in  any  public  company 
or  funds.— Charging  part  (of  a bill  in  equity),  the  part 
alleging  either  evidence  or  matters  in  anticipation  of  the 
defense,  or  to  which  the  complainant  wishes  the  defen- 
dant's answer. 

charge  (charj),  n.  [<  ME.  charge , < OF.  charge, 
carge,  F.  charge = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  carga  = It.  carica 
(ML.  *carrica,  carga).  f.,  a load  (also  without 
assibilation,  OF.  (AF.)  *carc,  hark,  > ME.  cark, 
a load,  anxiety,  mod.  E.  cark,  anxiety),  = Sp. 
cargo  (>E.  cargo),  a load,  = Pg.  cargo,  a charge, 
office,  = It.  carico,  carco,  a load,  etc.  (see  car- 
go);  from  the  verb.]  1.  A load;  a weight;  a 
burden : used  either  literally  or  figuratively. 

Of  fruit  it  [the  tree]  bore  so  ripe  a charge 
That  alle  men  it  might  fede. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  137. 

It  is  noo  worschip,  but  a charge,  lordschip  to  taaste. 

Hy  mns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  87. 

’Tis  a great  charge  to  come  under  one  body’s  hand. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  4. 
2.  The  quantity  of  anything  which  an  appa- 
ratus, as  a gun,  an  electric  battery,  etc.,  is  in- 


tended to  receive  and  fitted  to  hold,  or  what  it 
actually  contains  as  a load.  Specifically— (a)  The 
amount  of  ore,  flux,  and  fuel,  in  due  proportion,  to  be  fed 
into  a furnace  at  any  one  time.  (6)  In  elect.,  the  quantity 
of  statical  electricity  distributed  over  the  surface  of  a 
body,  as  a prime  conductor  or  Leyden  jar.  The  charge 
of  a body  may  be  either  free  to  pass  off  to  another  body 
(as  the  earth)  with  which  it  is  connected,  or  bound  by  the 
inductive  action  of  a neighboring  charge  of  an  opposite 
kind.  See  induction. 

If  a hollow  closed  conducting  body  be  charged,  how- 
ever highly,  with  electricity,  the  whole  of  the  charge  is 
found  upon  the  outside  surface,  and  none  whatever  on 
the  inside.  J.  E.  II.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  I.  15. 

Hence — 3f.  The  case  or  tube  used  to  contain 
the  charge  of  a gun ; a cartridge-case. 

Souldiers  . . . levied  in  the  Lowe  Countries,  . . . called 
by  the  generall  name  of  Wallownes,  have  used  to  hang 
about  their  neckes  upon  a baudrick  or  border,  or  at  their 
girdles,  certain  pipes,  which  they  call  charges , of  copper 
and  tin,  . . . which  they  thinke  in  skirmish  to  be  the  most 
ready  way.  Quoted  in  Grose’s  Military  Antiq. , II.  294,  note. 

4.  In  England,  a quantity  of  lead  of  somewhat 
uncertain  amount,  but  supposed  to  be  36  pigs, 
each  pig  containing  6 stone  of  12  poimds  each. 
— 5.  A unit  of  weight  used  in  Brabant  up  to 
1820,  being  400  Brabant  pounds,  equal  to  414 
pounds  avoirdupois. — 6.  A corn-measure  used 
in  southern  France.  The  old  charge  of  Marseilles 
was  154.8  liters  ; the  new  charge  (still  used,  and  also  at 
Nice)  is  159.96  liters,  or  4£  United  States  bushels.  In  other 
places  the  charge  varied,  being  generally  less  than  at  Mar- 
seilles. Thus,  at  Tarascon  it  was  only  1.6  bushels,  but  at 
Toulon  it  is  said  to  have  exceeded  13  bushels.  The  charge 
of  oil  at  Montpellier  was  48£  United  States  gallons. 

7.  A pecuniary  burden,  encumbrance,  tax,  or 
lien;  cost;  expense. 

Mouths  without  hands ; maintained  at  vast  expense, 

In  peace  a charge,  in  war  a weak  defence. 

Dry  den,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1.  402. 

From  his  excellent  learning,  and  some  relation  he  had 
to  Sr  R.  Browne,  I bore  his  charges  into  England. 

Evelyn , Diary,  Feb.  1,  1652. 

He  had  been  at  a considerable  charge  in  white  gloves, 
periwigs,  and  snuff-boxes. 

Addison,  Trial  of  Ladies’  Quarrels. 

8.  That,  which  constitutes  debt  in  commercial 
transactions ; the  sum  payable  as  the  price  of 
anything  bought  or  any  service  rendered ; an 
entry;  the  debit  side  of  an  account.— 9.  A 
duty  enjoined  upon  or  intrusted  to  one ; care ; 
custody;  oversight. 

I gave  my  brother  Hanani  . . . charge  over  Jerusalem. 

Nell.  vii.  2. 

He  inquired  many  things,  as  well  concerning  the  princes 
which  had  the  charge  of  the  city,  whether  they  were  in 
hope  to  defend  the  same.  Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

A hard  division,  when  the  harmless  sheep 
Must  leave  their  lambs  to  hungry  wolves  in  charge. 

Fairfax. 

10.  Anything  committed  to  another’s  custody, 
care,  concern,  or  management ; hence,  specifi- 
cally, a parish  or  congregation  committed  to 
the  spiritual  care  of  a pastor : as,  he  removed 
to  a new  charge. 

He  hath  shook  hands  with  time  ; his  funeral  urn 
Shall  be  my  charge.  Ford , Broken  Heart,  v.  2. 

Sure  you  have  injur’d  Her,  and  Pliylax  too  ; 

For  she’s  my  Charge,  and  you  shall  find  it  so. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  121. 

He  will  enter  on  a system  of  regular  pastoral  visiting 
among  his  charge— will  explore  his  field  to  its  utmost 
limits.  IF.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  324. 

nt.  Heed ; attention.  Chaucer. 

To  doe  this  to  any  purpose,  will  require  both  charge, 
patience  and  experience. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  J ohn  Smith’s  True  Travels,  II.  85. 
1 2f.  A matter  of  importance,  or  for  considera- 
tion; importance;  value. 

To  him  that  meneth  wel,  it  were  no  charge. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1429. 

Because  . . . the  sayd  Chest  is  of  charge,  we  desire  you 
to  haue  a speciall  regard  vnto  it. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  341. 

13.  An  order;  an  injunction;  a mandate;  a 
command. 

This  Prince  [Richard  I.]  not  favouring  the  Jews,  as  his 
Father  had  done,  had  given  a strict  Charge,  that  no  Jew 
should  he  admitted  to  be  a Spectator  of  the  Solemnity. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  62. 

14.  (a)  An  address  delivered  by  a bishop  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  or  in  ordination  ser- 
vices by  a clergyman  to  the  candidate  receiv- 
ing ordination,  or  to  the  congregation  or  church 
receiving  him  as  pastor ; also,  any  similar  ad- 
dress delivered  for  the  purpose  of  giving  special, 
instructions  or  advice. 

The  bishop  lias  recommended  this  author  in  his  charge 
to  the  clergy.  Dryden. 

(fi)  An  address  delivered  by  a judge  to  a jury 
at  the  close  of  a trial,  instructing  them  as  to 
the  legal  points,  the  weight  of  evidence,  etc., 
affecting  their  verdict  in  the  case : as,  the 
judge’s  charge  bore  hard  upon  the  prisoner. — 
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cost ; costliness.  Whitlock ; 

adv.  Expensively  ; 


charge 

15.  In  Scots  law : (a)  The  command  of  the  Expensiveness; 
sovereign’s  letters  to  perform  some  act,  as  to  Boyle. 
enter  an  heir.  (6)  The  messenger’s  copy  of  chargeablyt  (char'ja-bli), 
service  requiring  the  person  to  obey  the  order  at  great  cost.  Ascham. 

of  the  letters,  or  generally  to  implement  the  chargeantt,  a.  [ME.,  < OE.  chargeant,  ppr.  of 
decree  of  a court : as,  a charge  on  letters  of  charger , load : see  charge , v.}  Burdensome. 

a against  a superior.  16.  A gret  multitude  of  peple,  ful  chargeant,  and  ful  anoy- 

What  is  alleged  or  brought  forward  by  way  of  ous.  Chaucer,  Melibeus. 

accusation;  imputation;  accusation.  charged  (chiirjd),  p.  a.  . [Pp.  of  charge,  r.]  1. 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge.  _ In  her. : (<t)  Bearing  a charge:  as,  a fesse 
shc}k-< Cor-,  in-  s-  charged  with  three  roses.  (6)  Serving  as  a 
of^henomenaf  °°nfOUn<ilnStOSethel''Very  dlfferelj,t,flass.f\s  charge : as,  three  roses  charged  upon  a fesse. — 
p “*  ' k2.  Overcharged  or  exaggerated.  [Rare.] 

charge  d’affaires  (shar-zha'  da -far')  ; pi. 
charges  d’affaires  (shar-zha'  da-far').  [F.,  lit. 


17.  Milit.,  an  impetuous  attack  upon  the  en- 
emy, made  with  the  view  of  fighting  him  at 
close  quarters  and  routing  him  by  the  onset. 

The  English  and  Dutch  were  thrice  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  returned  thrice  to  the  charge. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 
0 the  wild  charge  they  made ! 

Tennyson,  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

18.  An  order  or  a signal  to  make  such  an  at- 
tack : as,  the  trumpeters  sounded  the  charge. 

Gives  the  hot  charge  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

Shak.,  Lucreee,  1.  434, 
19f.  The  position  of  a weapon  held  in  readi- 
ness for  attack  or  encounter. 

Their  armed  staves  in  charge.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 
20.  In  her. , a bearing,  or  any  figure  borne  or 
represented  on  an  escutcheon,  whether  on  the 
field  or  on  an  ordinary.  The  ancient  charges  were 
far  more  simple  than  the  modern,  and  this  is  so  generally 
the  case  that  the  age  of  an  achievement  may  almost  be 
known  by  its  relative  simplicity ; thus  a shield  simply 

flividpd  infn  o fom  lorrm  norto  tbnt  in  nbnnnnJ  : 


charged  with  affairs:  chargS,  pp.  of  charger, 
charge;  de,  < L.  de,  of,  with;  affaire,  affair:  see 
charge,  v.,  and  affair .]  1.  One  who  transacts 

diplomatic  business  at  a foreign  court  during 
the  absence  of  his  superior,  the  ambassador  or 
minister. — 2.  An  envoy  to  a state  to  which 


charioteering 

frugality;  sparingness;  parsimony;  disposition 
to  withhold  or  refrain  from  bestowing. — 2 f. 
Nicety ; scrupulousness. 

I will  consent  to  act  any  villainy  against  him,  that  may 
not  sully  the  chariness  of  our  honesty. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1. 

charinid  (kar'i-nid),  n.  A snake  of  the  family 

Charinidce. 

Charinidae  (ka-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cliarina 
+ -idee.}  A family  of  peropodous  serpents  with 
toothless  premaxillaries,  and  without  post- 
frontal, superorbital,  or  coronoid  bones.  Only 
one  species,  the  Cliarina  plumbea  of  California 
and  Mexico,  is  known. 

Charinina  (kar-i-ni'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Charina 
+ -ina2.]  A group  or  subfamily  referred  to  the 
Boidce,  represented  by  the  genus  Charina:  same 
as  Charinidce. 

charinoid  (kar'i-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Charina 
+ -oul.}  I.  a.  Resembling  or  having  the  char- 


acters of  the  Charinidce. 

diplomatist  of  a higher  grade  is  not  sent.  , U-  V".  ^ charinid. 
urges  d’affaires  of  this  class  constitute  the  third  grade  Chariot  (char  1-qt),  n, 


Charges  d’affaires  of  this  class  constitute  the  third  grade 
of  foreign  ministers,  and  are  not  accredited  to  the  sov- 
ereign, hut  to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs.  See  am- 
bassador. 

chargefult  (charj'ful),  a.  [<  charge,  n.,  + -ful, 
1.]  Expensive;  costly. 

Here’s  the  note 

How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat ; 

The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1. 

charge-houset  (charj'hous),  n.  A schoolhouse. 

Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  charge-house  ? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 

divided  into  a few  large  parts,  that  is,  charged  with  ordi-  x r,  7 , , _ 

naries  and  subordinaries  only,  is  generally  older  than  one  CH*irg6l6SS  (cnarj  l6S),  d.  [\  charge  H"  -Zess.] 
charged  with  mullets,  allerions,  and  the  like  ; and  a shield  1.  Free  from  charge  or  burden. — 2f.  Not  ex- 
having  only  these  is  generally  older  than  one  having  more  pensive ; free  from  expense 
pictorial  representations.  . , 7 ..  , , 

2 1 . Of  dogs : ( a ) The  act  of  lying  down,  (b)  A place  both  more  publlck>  r°o?W,and 
The  word  of  command  given  to  a dog  to  lie  -l  a * ***  easure’ 

down. — 22.  In  farriery,  a nrena, ration  of  t.hn  cnargeousf  (char  jus),  a.  [ME.,  < OF.  chargeux, 


[<ME.  chariot,  charyot, 
charott,<.  OF.  chariot,  dim.  of  char,  a car:  see 
car1,  char1.  Cf.  charet.}  1.  A two-wheeled  car 
or  vehicle,  used  in  various  forms  by  the  ancients 
in  war,  in  processions,  and  for  raeing,  as  well  as 
in  social  and  private  life.  The  Roman  chariot  was 
called  a big  a,  a triga,  or  a quadriga , according  as  it  was 
drawn  by  two,  three,  or  four  horses,  all  abreast.  The  tri- 
umphal chariot  was  a quadriga ; it  was  very  richly  orna- 


down. — 22.  In  farriery,  a preparation  of  the 
consistence  of  a thick  decoction,  or  between  an 
ointment  and  a plaster,  used  as  a remedy  for 
sprains  and  inflammations Charge  and  dis- 

charge, a method  of  taking  accounts  in  chancery,  the  com- 
plainant delivering  his  account  of  charges  to  the  master, 
and  the  defendant  his  discharge,  objections,  or  counter- 
claim.—Charge  and  specifications,  a general  allega- 
tion of  guilt  of  an  offense,  followed  by  details  of  particular 
instances  of  its  commission.— Conjoined  or  conjunct 
Charges,  in  her.,  charges  in  arms  borne  linked  together. 

— Free  charge,  in  elect.,  a charge  on  an  isolated 
surface  not  under  the  influence  of  a charge  of  opposite 
polarity. 

— General  charge,  general  special  charge.  See  gen- 
eral—Outward  charges  ( naut .),  the  pilotage  or  other 
charges  incurred  by  a vessel  on  leaving  port.  =Syn.  17. 
Attack,  Assault,  etc.  See  onset. 

chargeability  (char-ja-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  charge- 
able: see  -bility.}  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  chargeable ; capability  of  bein  g charged ; 
chargeableness. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Union  Chargeability  Act  to  undo 
the  mischief  that  has  been  done. 

W.  L.  Newman , Quest,  for  Ref.  Pari.,  112. 

chargeable  (char'ja-bl),  a.  [<  charge  + -able. 
Cf.  OF.  chargeable , charchable , etc.]  1.  Capa- 
ble of  being  charged.  ( a ) Capable  of  being  or  liable 
to  be  set,  laid,  or  imposed : as,  a duty  chargeable  on  sugar. 

(b)  Subject  to  a charge  or  tax : as,  sugar  chargeable  with 
a duty. 

The  town  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  State,  and  charge- 
able with  many  State  duties,  and  unless  properly  governed 
may  cause  mischief  to  the  commonwealth  at  large. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  509. 

(c)  Capable  of  being  laid  to  one’s  charge ; that  may  be 
imputed  to  one. 

Some  fault  chargeable  upon  him.  South. 

His  failure,  though  partly  chargeable  on  himself,  was 
less  so  than  on  circumstances  beyond  liis  control. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  15. 

(d)  Subject  to  accusation  ; liable  to  be  accused. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  something  worse 
than  indelicacy ; they  would  be  immoral.  Spectator. 

He  complies  with  the  terms  of  the  conditions  accepted 
by  him,  and  is  not  chargeable  with  bad  faith. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  16. 
2f.  Expensive ; costly ; causing  expense,  and 
hence  burdensome. 

Whereof  ensued  greate  trobles,  longe  and  chardgeble 
suetes.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  302. 

Small  boates  be  neither  verie  chargeable  in  makyng,  nor 
verie  oft  in  great  ieopardie. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  65. 
That  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you. 

2 Thes.  iii.  8. 

A bloody  and  chargeable  civil  war.  Burke. 

3f.  Weighty;  involving  care  and  trouble. 

Charles  was  at  that  time  letted  with  chargeable  business. 

Fabyan. 

chargeableness  (char'ja-bl-nes),  n.  [<  charge- 


Costly;  expensive; 


< charge : see  charge,  n .] 
burdensome. 

And  when  I was  among  yon  and  had  need  I was  eharge- 
ons  to  no  man.  Wyclif,  2 Cor.  xi.  9. 


Greek  Chariot. 

Pelops  and  Hippodameia. — From  a red-figured  vase. 


charger1  (char'jer),  n.  [<  charge  + -er1.}  1. 

One  who  or  that  which  .charges. — 2.  A war- 
horse. 

Some  who  on  battle  charger  prance. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 
He  rode  a noble  white  charger,  whose  burnished  capari- 
sons dazzled  the  eye  with  their  splendor. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  19. 
3.  In  mining,  an  implement  for  charging  hori- 
zontal bore-holes  with  powder. — 4.  In  gun., 
a contrivance  for  measuring  and  placing  in  a 
gun  a certain  quantity  or  charge  of  powder  or 
shot. 

charger2  (cliar'jer),  n.  [<  ME.  chargeour,  char- 
ioure,  chargere , < char  gen,  load;  with  F.  suffix. 
Cf.  OF.  chargeoire,  cherjouere,  a sort  of  trap,  an 
instrument  used  in  loading  guns,  chargeor,  a 
place  for  loading  vessels ; < charger , load : see 
charge,  v.~\  1.  A large  flat  dish  or  platter. 

He  sowppes  alle  this  sesone  with  sevene  knave  childre, 
Choppid  in  a chargour  of  chalke  wliytt  sylver. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1026. 
And  she,  being  before  instructed  of  her  mother,  said, 
Give  me  here  John  Baptist’s  head  in  a charger. 

Mat,  xiv,  8. 

I was  that  cheef  chargeour , 

I bar  flesch  for  folkes  feste  ; 

Ihesu  crist  vre  saueour 

He  fedeth  bothe  lest  and  meste. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  136. 
2.  A large  flat  vessel  for  the  wort  in  brewing. 
N.  E.  D. 


charger-pit  (chiir'jer-pit),  n.  Milit., 
pit  to  cover  the  horse  of  a mounted  officer  when 
exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire.  Barrow,  Mil. 
Encyc. 

charge-sheet  (charj'shet),  n.  A paper  kept  at 
a police-station  to  receive  each  night  the  names 
of  the  persons  arrested  or  taken  into  custody, 
with  the  nature  of  the  accusation  and  the  name 
of  the  accuser  in  each  case ; a blotter.  [Eng.] 
chargeship  (shar-zha'ship),  n.  [<  charge  + 
-ship.}  The  office  of  a charge  d’affaires, 
charily  (char'i-li),  adv.  In  a chary  manner; 
carefully;  warily;  sparingly;  frugally. 

Whose  provident  arm  else  but  God’s  did  bring  to  nought 

Ift  TlOWPV-llYlfl prmininn  mbinb  nrna  no  .....  ..  . . . J 


mented,  and  sometimes  made  of  ivory.  Greek  and  Roman 
chariots  for  war  and  racing  were  usually  closed  in  front 
and  open  behind,  and  without  seats.  The  war-chariots 
of  the  ancient  Persians  and  Britons  were  armed  with 
weapons  like  scythe-blades  or  sickles  projecting  from  the 
hubs,  and  are  hence  called  scythe-chariots. 

And  also  suche  another  Charyot,  with  suche  Hoostes, 
ordeynd  and  arrayd,  gon  with  the  Empresse,  upon  another 
syde.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  242. 

Thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  modern  times : (a)  A somewhat  indefinite 
name  for  a more  or  less  stately  four-wheeled 
carriage. 

All  this  while  Queen  Mary  had  contented  her  self  to  be 
Queen  by  Proclamation  ; but  now  that  things  were  some- 
thing settled,  she  proceeds  to  her  Coronation  ; for,  on  the 
last  of  September,  she  rode  in  her  Chariot  thro’  London 
towards  Westminster.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  317. 

(b)  A pleasure-carriage,  of  different  forms. 

The  lady  charged  the  boy  to  remember,  as  a means  of 
identifying  the  expected  green  chariot,  that  it  would  have 
a coachman  with  a gold-laced  hat  on  the  box. 

Dickens , Nicholas  Nicklehy,  vi. 

chariot  (char'i-ot),  v.  [<  chariot,  ».]  I.  trans. 
To  convey  in  a chariot.  [Rare.] 

An  angel  ...  all  in  flames  ascended,  . . . 

As  in  a fiery  column  charioting 
His  godlike  presence.  Milton,  S.  A.,  L 27. 

O thou 

Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 
The  winged  seeds.  Shelley,  To  the  West  Wind,  i. 
_ _ n.  intrans.  To  ride  in  a chariot, 

a shelter-  chariotee  (char"i-q-te'),  n.  [<  chariot  + -ee2.] 
A small  light  pleasure-chariot,  with  two  seats 
and  four  wheels. 

charioteer  (char//i-o-ter'),  n.  [<  chariot  + 
-eer;  a modification  "of  ME.  cliarieter,  -ere,  af- 
ter OF.  charretier,  a charioteer.]  1.  One  who 
drives  or  directs  a chariot. 

Mounted  combatants  and  charioteers. 

Cowper,  Iliad,  xxiii.  165. 
2.  [cap.}  The  constellation  Auriga  (which 
see). — 3.  A serranoid  fish,  Dales  auriga,  hav- 
ing a filamentous  dorsal  spine  like  a coach- 
whip.  It  is  a rare  Brazilian  and  Caribbean  sea- 


able  + -ness.}  1 Liability  to  a charge  "or  chariness  (char'i-nes),  n.  [<  chary  + -ness.} 
charges;  capability  of  being  charged.— 2[.  1.  The  quality  of  being  chary;  caution;  care; 


. = fish.  Also  called  coachman. 

^a^Ter'U  ermtaing’  Which  Mi?ac^r  ny  sw  charioteer  (char"i-q-ter'),  i.  [<  charioteer, 

1W5„o  ry„  „ rxrr  Tx  ”0  To  drlve  a chariot,  or  as  if  in  a chariot; 

' * ' “ act  the  part  of  a charioteer.  [Poetical.] 

To  charioteer  with  wings  on  high, 

And  to  rein  in  the  tempests  ol  the  sky. 

Southey , Ode  to  Astronomy. 

charioteering  (char//i-o-ter'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  charioteer,  «.]  The  act  or  art  of  driving  a 
chariot. 


Charina  (ka-ri'na),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray,  1849).] 
1 . A genus  of  boa-like  serpents,  typical  of  the 
family  Charinidte. — 2.  [1.  c.]  A member  of 
this  genus ; specifically,  Charina  plumbea,  an 
American  species. 


charioteering 


931 


charlatanically 


of  a chariot, 


He  said  to  his  chariot  man,  Turn  thine  hand,  that  thou 
raayest  carry  me  out  of  the  host.  2 Chron.  xviii.  33. 

chariot-race  (char'i-ot-ras),  n.  A race  with 
chariots ; an  ancient  sport  in  which  chariots 
were  driven  in  contest  for  a prize, 
charism  (kar'izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^pio rga,  a gift,  < 
xapl£eo0<u,  favor,  gratify,  give,  < *ap(f,  favor, 
grace,  < xatpuv,  rejoice,  be  glad,  akin  to  L.  gra- 
ins , pleasant,  gratia , grace : see  grateful  and 
grace.']  Eccles.,  a special  spiritual  gift  or  pow- 
er divinely  conferred,  as  on  the  early  Christians. 
These  gifts  were  of  two  classes,  the  gift  of  healing  and  the 
gift  of  teaching,  the  latter  again  being  of  two  kinds,  the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  the  gift  of  tongues.  Such  gifts  have 
been  claimed  in  later  ages  by  certain  teachers  and  sects  in 
the  church,  as  the  Montanists  and  the  Il'vingites,  and  in 
recent  times  by  some  of  those  who  practise  the  so-called 
faith-cure. 

They  [spiritual  gifts]  are  called  charisms  or  gifts  of 
grace,  as  distinguished  from,  though  not  opposed  to,  nat- 
ural endowments.  Schaf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 45. 

Charisma  (ka-riz'ma),  n. ; pi.  charismata  (-ma- 
ta).  [NL.]  Same  as  charism. 

Schleiermacher  was  accustomed  to  say  of  Bleek  that  he 
possessed  a special  charisma  for  the  science  of  “ Intro- 
duction.” Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  823. 

As  yet  the  church  constitution  was  not  determined  by 
the  idea  of  office  alone,  that  of  charismata  (spiritual  gifts) 
still  having  wider  scope  alongside  of  the  other. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  676. 

charitable  (char'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  charitable, 

< OF . charitable,  F.  charitable  = It.  caritatevole, 

< ML.  * car  itatab His,  caritabilis,  irreg.  < L.  cari- 
ta(t-)s,  charity:  see  charity. ] Pertaining  to  or 
characterized  by  charity,  (a)  Disposed  to  exhibit 
charity  ; disposed  to  supply  the  wants  of  others ; benevo- 
lent and  kind ; beneficent. 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  sawe  a mous 
Caught  in  a trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde. 

Chaucer. 

A man  may  bestow  great  sums  on  the  poor  and  indigent 
without  being  charitable,  and  may  be  charitable  when  he 
is  not  able  to  bestow  anything. 

Addison,  A Friend  of  Mankind. 
(6)  Pertaining  to  almsgiving  or  relief  of  the  poor ; spring- 
ing from  charity,  or  intended  for  charity : as,  a charitable 
enterprise ; a charitable  institution. 

How  shall  we  then  wish  . . . to  live  our  lives  over  again 
in  order  to  fill  every  moment  with  charitable  offices ! 

Atterbury. 

(c)  Lenient  in  judging  of  others ; not  harsh;  favorable : as, 
a charitable  judgment  of  one’s  conduct. 

Those  temporizing  proceedings  to  some  may  seeme  too 
charitable,  to  such  a daily  daring  trecherous  people. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  I.  220. 
Cliaritable  Trusts  Acts,  English  statutes  establishing 
a board  for  the  control  of  the  administration  of  charities 
and  for  regulating  them : one  in  1853  (16  and  17  Viet.,  c. 
137),  another  in  1855  (18  and  19  Viet.,  c.  124),  and  another 
in  1860  (23  and  24  Viet.,  c.  136).— Charitable  uses,  in 
law,  uses  such  as  will  sustain  a gift  or  bequest  as  a charity 
See  charity,  8.  — Charitable  Uses  Act,  an  English  stat- 
ute of  1861  (24  and  25  Viet.,  c.  9),  amending  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  conveyance  of  land  for  charitable  uses.  It 
makes  such  conveyances  valid  even  if  the  deed  is  not  in- 
dented, or  if  it  contains  reservations  to  the  donor,  or  if, 
in  cases  of  copy-holds,  etc.,  there  is  no  deed.  =Syn.  Gen- 
erous, indulgent. 

charitableness  (char'i-ta-bl-nes),  n.  [<  chari- 
table 4*  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  charitable ; 
the  disposition  to  be  charitable ; the  exercise 
of  charity. 

A less  mistaken  charitableness. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 
He  seemed  to  me,  by  his  faith  and  by  his  charitableness, 
to  include  in  his  soul  some  grains  of  the  golden  age. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  76. 

charitably  (char'i-ta-bli),  aclv.  1.  In  a charita- 
ble manner;  liberally;  beneficently. 

How  can  they  charitably  dispose  of  anything,  when  blood 
is  their  argument?  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Indulgently;  considerately;  kindly;  with 
leniency  in  judgment : as,  to  be  charitably  dis- 
posed toward  all  men. 

Tis  best  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain, 

And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  597. 

charitativet  (charLta-tiv),  a.  [[After  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  caritativo,  < ML.  caritativus , < L.  carita(t-)s, 
charity : see  charity  and  -ive.~\  Arising  from  or 
influenced  by  charity;  charitable. 

Charitative  considerations,  a respect  to  which  was  strict- 
ly had  m all  the  doctor’s  writings. 

Bp.  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond,  § 1. 
charitoust,  a,.  [ME.  charitous , < ML.  caritosus 
\ L.  caritas : see  charity.]  Charitable. 

To  him  that  wroughte  charite 
He  was  ayeinward  charitous, 

And  to  pite  he  was  pitous. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  I.  172. 


A child 
charita- 

nacular  form  cherte,  > ME.  cherte ) = Pr.  caritat  charity-girl  (char'i-ti-gerl),  n.  A girl  brought 
.P*  paridad  — Pg.  caridade  = It.  caritd , G L.  up  at  a charity-school  or  on  a charitable  foun- 
canta(t-)s,  dearness,  love,  in  LL.  esp.  Chris-  dation. 

tian  love,  benevolence,  charity,  < cams,  dear,  charity-school  (ehar'i-ti-skbl),  n.  A school 


prob.  orig.  *camrus,  related  to  amare (orig.- 
*camare  ?),  love : see  amor,  and  see  cheer 2 (obs. ), 


maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  or  be- 
quests, for  educating,  and  in  many  cases  for 


the  orig.  adj.  accompanying  chanty.]  1.  In  *lodging,  feeding,  and  clothing,  poor  children. 
Aew  testament  usage,  love,  m its  highest  and  charivari  (shar-i-var'i),  n.  [Also,  in  U.  S.,  chi- 
broadest  manifestation.  ravari.  chivaree.i  E.  eh,  ' ' ' — - 


Neither  deeth,  neither  lyfe,  . . . neither  noon  other 
creature  mai  departe  us  fro  the  charite  of  God  that  is  in 
jesu  crist  oure  lord.  Wyclif,  Rom.  viii.  39. 

This  I think  charity,  to  love  God  for  himself,  and  our 
neighbour  for  God.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  14. 

Our  whole  practical  dutie  in  religion  is  contained  in 
chaHtie,  or  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour. 

Milton,  Civil  Power. 

2.  In  a general  sense,  the  good  affections  men 
ought  to  feel  toward  one  another;  good  will. 

First  Gent.  But,  i’  faith,  dost  thou  think  my  lady  was 
never  in  love  ? 

Sec.  Gent.  I rather  think  she  was  ever  in  love ; in  per- 
fect charity , I mean,  with  all  the  world. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  2. 

I would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee, 

Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour 
In  reverence  and  in  charity. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxiv. 

Specifically — 3.  Benevolence;  liberality  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  others ; philanthropy. 

And  it  ys  callyd  so  be  cause  Duke  Philipp  of  Burgone 
byldyd  it  of  hys  grett  Charitie  to  Receye  Pylgryms  therin. 

Torkington , Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  24. 

She  is  a poor  wench,  and  I took  her  in 
Upon  mere  charity.  Beau,  and  FI. , Coxcomb,  v.  3. 

But  the  active,  habitual,  and  detailed  charity  of  private 
persons,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  all  Christian 
societies,  was  scarcely  known  in  antiquity,  and  there  are 
not  more  than  two  or  three  moralists  who  have  noticed  it.  _ 

, . , ...  . Lec^>  Eur°P-  Morala. n-  84-  char¥2YchTrkri“’(. 

4.  Any  act  of  kindness  or  benevolence ; a good  ’ ’ 

deed  in  behalf  of  another : as,  it  would  be  a 
charity  to  refrain  from  criticizing  him. 

At  one  of  those  pillars  an  arch  is  turned,  and  an  earthen 
vase  is  placed  under  it ; which,  by  some  charity,  is  kept 
full  of  Nile  water,  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  13. 

Specifically — 5.  Alms;  anything  bestowed  gra- 
tuitously ou  a person  or  persons  in  need. 

The  ant  did  well  to  reprove  the  grasshopper  for  her 
slothfulness  ; but  she  did  ill  then  to  refuse  her  a charity  in 
her  distress.  Sir  It.  L’ Estrange. 

It  was  not  in  dress,  nor  feasting,  nor  promiscuous  char- 
ities that  his  chief  expenses  lay.  Macaulay. 

Let  us  realize  that  this  country,  the  last  found,  is  the 
great  charity  of  God  to  the  human  race. 

Emerson,  Fortune  of  the  Rep.,  p.  421. 


ravari,  chivaree,  < F.  charivari,  < OF.  chalivari, 
caribari,  calivaly,  chalivali  = Pr.  caravil  (ML. 
carivarium,  charavaritum , char  av  aria,  char  aval- 
Hum,  chalvaricum,  chalvaritum,  etc.);  cf.  Gr. 
krawall ; orig.  form  uncertain,  the  word  being, 
like  others  supposed  to  be  imitative,  fancifully 
varied.]  A mock  serenade,  with  kettles,  horns, 
etc.,  intended  as  an  annoyance  or  insult.  Sere- 
nades of  this  sort  were  formerly  inflicted  in  France  upon 
newly  married  couples  and  upon  politically  unpopular  per- 
sons, and  are  still  occasionally  heard  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  are  also  known  as  callithumpian  concerts. 

We.  . . played  a charivari  with  the  ruler  and  desk,  the 
fender  and  fire-irons.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvii. 

There  is  a respectable  difference  . . . between  a mob 
and  a charivari.  G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  203. 

chark1  (chark),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  charken,  cherlcen, 
chorken,  < AS.  cearcian,  creak,  crack  (e.  g.,  as  the 
teeth  when  gnashed  together) ; a var.,  by  trans- 
position, of  cracian,  crack : an  imitative  word : 
see  crack1,  and  cf.  chirk.  Cf.  cliarkP,  charcoal .] 

1.  To  creak;  crack;  emit  a creaking  sound. 
[Now  chiefly  prov.  Eng.] 

Y schal  charite  vndur  30U,  as  a wayn  chargid  with  hei 
charkith.  Wyclif,  Amos  ii.  13  (Purv.). 

Charkyn,  as  a carte  or  barow  or  othyr  thynge  lyke,  ar- 
guo;  alii  dicunt  stridere.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  70. 

Cherkyn,  or  chorkyn,  or  fracchyn,  as  newe  cartes  or 
plowys,  strideo.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  76. 

2.  To  crack  open;  chap;  chop.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

t ■ [<  charcoal,  early  mod.  E. 

mean 


cliarke-cole,  analyzed  as  chark  (taken  to  ] 
‘char’)  + coal;  but  orig.  < chark,  creak,  + coal: 
see  charcoal,  and  cf.  char-,  of  similar  origin.] 

1.  To  subject  to  a process  of  smothered  com- 
bustion, for  the  production  of  charcoal ; char. 
See  char 2,  which  is  the  usual  word. 

Oh,  if  this  coale  could  be  so  charcked  as  to  make  iron 
melt  out  of  the  stone  1 Fuller,  Worthies,  Shropshire. 

If  it  flames  not  out,  charks  him  to  a coal. 

AT.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra, 
like  wood  charked  for  the  smith.  Johnson. 

2.  [Appar.  a particular  use  of  the  preceding; 
cf.  Sum1,  v.,  I.,  7.]  To  expose  (new  ale)  to  the 
air  in  an  open  vessel  until  it  acquires  a de- 
gree of  acidity  and  therewith  becomes  clearer 

6.  Liberality  or  allowance  in  judging  others  .Eng  n0Urer’  111  for  Balliwell.  [Prov. 

voraWeb^Tutl  a disP0sitio11 111011116,1  to  fa'  charts  (chark),  n.  [See  chark*,  v.,  and  char- 
V ti  v.^  Judgments.  coal,  and  cf.  char 2,  n.]  Charcoal. 

The  highest  exercise  of  charity  is  charity  towards  the  T * , , , T , , 

uncharitable.  Buckminster  ■ sontuved  to  burn  some  wood  here,  as  I had  seen  done 

r?  * r • i • i ,.  - — . " m England,  under  turf,  till  it  became  chark  or  dry  coal. 

7.  A charitable  institution ; a foundation  for  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe, 

the  relief  of  a certain  class  of  persons  by  alms,  charka  (char'ka),  n.  [Russ.,  lit.  a glass  (= 
education,  or  care ; especially,  a hospital.  Lith.  cherka,  a"  glass),  dim.  of  chara  = Pol. 

A patron  of  some  thirty  charities.  czara,  a cup.]  A Russian  liquid  measure,  a lit- 

_ T , Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion,  tie  smaller  than  a gill.  It  was  formerly  one  eighty- 

o.  In  law,  a gilt  m trust  tor  promoting  the  wel-  eighth  of  a wedro,  but  since  1818  is  one  one-hundredth  of 
fare  of  the  community  or  of  mankind  at  large  a wedro,  or  0.135  United  States  quart, 
or  some  indefinite  part  of  it,  as  an  endowment  charker  (char'ker),  n.  [<  chark  (cf.  chirk)  + 
for  a public  hospital,  school,  church,  or  library,  lfrlJ  ^ cn°ket.  [Scotch.] 
as  distinguished  from  a gif t which,  being  for  the  charlatan  (sharTa-tan),  n.  ^[<  F.  charlatan,  < 
benefit  of  particular  persons,  gives  them  a right  ®P*  tshartatah,  = Pg.  charlatdo  = It.  ciarlatano, 
to  its  enjoyment.  Early  in  the  history  of  English  law  a,  <l!laek’  5 ciarlare  = Sp.  Pg.  charlar,  prate. 


chatter,  jabber,  gabble,  prob.  an  alteration 
(originating  in  Sp.)  of  It.  parlare  = Sp.  Pg. 
parlar  = P.  po.rlcr,  talk:  see  parle,  parley.] 
One  who  pretends  to  knowledge,  skill,  impor- 
tance, etc.,  which  he  does  not  possess ; a pre- 
tender ; a quack,  mountebank,  or  empiric. 

Saltimbaneoes,  Quacksalvers,  and  Charlatans  deceive 
them  [the  people]  in  lower  degrees. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 

Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 

And  soil’d  with  all  ignoble  use. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxi. 
= Syn.  Impostor,  cheat,  pretender  ; Mountebank,  etc.  (see 

quack). 

Knights  of  Christian  charlatanic  (shar-la-tan'ik),  a.  [<  charlatan 
of  Chant.v  nuns  who  _|_  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  character  of  a 

charlatan;  quackish:  as,  charlatanic  tricks;  a 
charlatanic  boaster. 

a.  Same  as 


the  chancellors  established  the  rule  that  informalities  and 
illegalities  which  by  the  common  law  would  invalidate  a 
private  trust  should  not  be  allowed  to  defeat  a public  chari- 
ty, and  that  therefore  chancery  should  intervene  to  prevent 
the  heirs  or  next  of  kin  from  defeating  such  a gift,  should 
appoint  a trustee  if  none  existed,  and,  if  any  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  founder  were  impracticable,  should  supply 
others  approximate  thereto.  The  most  familiar  application 
of  the  rule  is  in  the  doctrine  that  the  prohibition  against 
perpetuities  does  not  affect  a charity.  (See  perpetuity.) 

The  question  what  constitutes  a charity  within  this  rule 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation. — Brothers  of 
Charity,  (a)  A religious  order  founded  by  St.  John  of  God 
at  Seville  in  Spain  about  1540,  and  extended  over  Spain 
and  France,  now  having  about  100  houses,  (b)  An  or- 
der founded  by  Cardinal  Rosmini-Serbati,  in  Italy,  in  1828. 

It  lias  a number  of  houses  in  England.— Charity  com- 
missioner. See  commissioner. — Knights  of  Christian 
Charity.  See  knight. — Sisters  of  Charity,  nuns  who 
minister  to  and  instruct  the  poor  and  nurse  the  sick; 
specifically,  a congregation  with  annual  vows  founded  by 

Vincent  de  Paul  in  France  about  1633,  and  since  widely  - 

!?SiS’T™i0n?-pS? w 1 flip e'-pe fu alvo founded  charlatanical  (shar-la-tan'i-kal), 
at  Dublin  m Ireland  m 1815,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Aiken-  nbnvln+nmin  V **  - J 

head,  distinctively  called  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity.  Um'  iazamC‘ 

= Syn.  Liberality,  Generosity,  etc.  (see  beneficence),  indul-  A c?wardly  soldier,  and  a charlatanical  doctor,  are  the 
gence,  forbearance.  principal  subjects  of  comedy.  Cowley. 

Charity-bpy  (char'Ui-boi),  n.  A boy  brought  up  charlatanically  (shar-la-tan'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
at  a charity-school  or  on  a charitable  foundation,  a charlatanic  manner;  like  a charlatan. 


charlatanism 

charlatanism  (shar'la-tan-izm),  n.  [<  F.  char- 
latanisms — Sp.  Pg.  "chdrlatanismo  = It.  cigr- 
latanismo : see  charlatan  and  -ism.']  The  con- 
duct or  practices  of  a charlatan;  quackery; 
charlatanry. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  likely  to  follow  the  better 
diffusion  of  physiological  and  sanitary  information  will 
be  the  protection  of  the  community  from  the  number- 
less impostures  of  charlatanism. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 373. 

Charlatanry  (shar'la-tan-ri),  n.  [<  F.  cliarla- 
tanerie  = Sp.  charlaianeria  = Pg.  charlataneria 
= It . ciarlataneria : see  charlatan  and-ry.]  The 
ractices  of  a charlatan;  fraudulent  or  impu- 
ent  pretension  to  knowledge  or  skill;  quack- 
ery. Formerly  written  charlatanery. 

Henley  was  a charlatan  and  a knave;  but  in  all  his 
charlatanerie  and  his  knavery  he  indulged  the  reveries  of 
genius.  I.  D’ Israeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  p.  100. 

To  expose  pretentious  charlatanry  is  sometimes  the  un- 
pleasant duty  of  the  reviewer. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  373. 

Charles’s  law.  See  law. 

Charles’s  Wain.  See  wain. 

charlett,  «.  [ME.,  also  charlyt;  origin  obscure.] 
A sort  of  omelet  or  custard.  According  to  one 
recipe,  it  was  made  of  milk  colored  with  saffron,  mingled 
with  minced  boiled  pork  and  beaten  eggs,  boiled,  stirred 

★ and  mixed  with  ale. 

Charleyt  (char'li),  n.  A slang  name  for  a watch- 
man under  the  old  patrol  system  in  England : 
given,  it  is  said,  because  Charles  I.  in  1640  ex- 
tended and  improved  the  patrol  system  of  Lon- 
don. 

The  physicians  being  called  in,  as  some  do  call  in  the 
Charleys  to  quell  internal  riot  when  all  the  mischief  is 
done,  they  prescribed  for  him  air. 

Jon  Bee,  Ess.  on  Samuel  Foote,  p.  clxi. 

llludyer,  a brave  and  athletic  man,  would  often  give  a 
loose  to  his  spirits  of  an  evening,  and  mill  a Charley  or 
two,  as  the  phrase  then  was. 

Thackeray , Sketches  in  London  (Friendship). 

charlin  (char'lin),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
dowel. 

charlock  (char'Iok),  n.  [E.  dial,  oarlock,  car- 
lick,  kcrlock,  kellock,  Icedlock,  kilk;  < ME.  carlok, 
< AS.  cerlic  (twice),  charlock.]  A common  name 
of  the  wild  mustard,  Brassica  Sinapistrum,  a com- 
mon pest  in  grain-fields.  Also  written  carlick. 

In  either  hand  he  bore 
What  dazzled  all,  and  shone  far-off  as  shines 
A field  of  charlock  in  the  sudden  sun 
Between  two  showers,  a cloth  of  palest  gold. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
Jointed  or  white  charlock,  Raphanus  Raphanistrum. 

charlotte  (shar'lot),  n.  [F.,  a marmalade  of 
apples  covered  with  pieces  of  toasted  bread ; 
a particular  use  of  the  proper  name  Charlotte, 
fem.  of  Chariot : see  carl.]  A dish  made  of 
fruit  or  cream  with  gelatin,  sugar,  eggs,  water, 
and  flavoring,  served  in  a mold  of  cake.— Char- 
lotte russe  (French  russe,  Russian),  whipped  cream  pre- 
pared and  served  similarly. 

charly-mufti  (char'li-muf'ti),  n.  [A  humor- 
ous name;  appar.  < Charley,  Charlie,  dim.  of 
Charles,  a proper  name  (see  carl),  + mufti, 
civilian  dress.]  A name  of  the  whitethroat, 
Sylvia  cinerea.  Macgillivray.  [Eng.] 

charm1  (charm),  n.  [<  ME.  cliarme,  < OF.  charme, 
F.  charme,  a charm,  enchantment,  < L.  carmen, 
a song,  poem,  charm,  OL.  casmen,  a song,  akin 
to  camena,  OL.  casmena,  a muse,  Goth,  hazjan 
= AS.  herian,  praise,  Skt.  fans,  praise.]  If.  A 
melody;  a song. 

Favourable  times  did  us  afford 
Free  libertie  to  chaunt  our  charms  at  will. 

Spenser , Tears  of  the  Muses,  1.  244. 

2.  Anything  believed  to  possess  some  occult 
or  supernatural  power,  such  as  an  amulet,  a 
spell,  or  some  mystic  observance  or  act. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 
Hast  thou  a charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ? 

Coleridge,  Hymn  in  the  Yale  of  Chamouni. 
And  still  o’er  many  a neighboring  door 
She  saw  the  horseshoe’s  curved  charm. 

Whittier,  Witch’s  Daughter. 
Hence — 3.  A trinket,  such  as  a locket,  seal, 
etc.,  worn  especially  on  a watch-guard. — 4. 
An  irresistible  poweip to  please  and  attract,  or 
something  which  possesses  this  power;  fasci- 
nation; allurement;  attraction. 

All  the  charms  of  love.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  1. 

If  a fair  skin,  fine  eyes,  teeth  of  ivory,  with  a lovely 
bloom,  and  a delicate  shape— if  these,  with  a heavenly 
voice,  and  a world  of  grace,  are  not  charms,  I know  not 
what  you  call  beautiful.  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  3. 
Charm  is  the  glory  which  makes 
Song  of  the  poet  divine  ; 

Love  is  the  fountain  of  charm ! 

M.  Arnold,  Heine's  Grave, 
= Syn.  2.  Spell,  enchantment,  witchery,  magic. 
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charm1  (charm),  v.  [<  late  ME.  charmen,  < F. 
charmer,  < LL.  carminare,  enchant,  L.  make 
verses;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  sub- 
due, control,  or  bind,  as  if  by  incantation  or 
magical  influence ; soothe,  allay,  or  appease. 
No  witchcraft  charm  thee  ! 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2 (aong). 
Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm. 

Pope,  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  1. 118. 

2.  To  fortify  or  make  invulnerable  with  charms. 

I bear  a charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

3.  To  give  exquisite  pleasure  to;  fascinate;  en- 
chant. 

They,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  787. 

If  the  first  opening  page  so  charms  the  sight, 

Think  how  the  unfolded  volume  will  delight ! 

Dryden,  Britannia  Rediviva,  1.  108. 

4.  To  affect  hy  or  as  if  by  magic  or  supernat- 
ural influences : as,  to  charm  a serpent  out  of 
his  hole  or  into  a stupor ; to  charm  away  one’s 
grief;  to  charm  the  wind  into  silence. — 5f.  To 
play  upon ; produce  musical  sounds  from. 

Charming  his  oaten  pipe  unto  his  peres. 

Spenser , Colin  Clout,  1.  5. 
Here  we  our  slender  pypes  may  safely  charme. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  October. 
= Syn.  1,  2,  and  3.  Fascinate,  etc.  (see  enchant),  delight, 
transport,  bewitch,  ravish,  enrapture,  captivate. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  produce  the  effect  of  a 
charm ; work  with  magic  power ; act  as  a 
charm  or  spell. 

So  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  To  give  delight;  he  highly  pleasing. 

We  went  back  to  the  Abbey  and  sat  on, 

So  much  the  gathering  darkness  charmed. 

Tennyson,  The  Princess,  Conclusion. 

3f.  To  give  forth  musical  sounds. 

And  all  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard. 

Of  chiming  strings  or  charming  pipes. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  363. 

charm2  (charm),  n.  [Also  chirm  and  churm 
(commonly  chirm,  q.  v.),  < ME.  chirme,  < AS. 
derm,  cirm,  cyrm,  noise,  clamor,  < cirman,  cyr- 
man,  cry  out,  shout,  clamor,  = MD.  kermen, 
karmen,  cry  out,  lament.  The  form  charm  for 
the  murmuring  or  clamoring  of  birds  is  still  in 
dial,  use,  hut  in  literary  use  is  appar.  merged 
in  charm1,  with  ref.  to  the  orig.  sense  ‘a  song’: 
see  charm1.]  1.  The  confused  low  murmuring 
of  a flock  of  birds ; chirm. 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  642. 
2f.  In  hawking,  a company:  said  of  gold- 
finches. 

A charm  of  goldfinches. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  97. 

channel  (kar'mel),  n.  [Heb.]  A garden,  an 
orchard,  or  a park.  [The  word  is  found  only 
in  the  Douay  version  of  Isa.  xxix.  17.] 
charmer  (char'mer),  n.  [<  ME.  charmer ; < 
charm 1 + -er1.]  1.  One  who  charms,  or  has 

power  to  charm,  (a)  One  who  uses  or  has  the  power 
of  enchantment,  or  some  similar  power. 

There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  ...  an  enchanter, 
or  a witch,  or  a charmer , or  a consulter  with  familiar 
spirits.  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11. 

( b ) One  who  delights  and  attracts  the  affections. 

Oh,  you  heavenly  charmers. 

What  things  you  make  of  us  ! 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  4. 
How  happy  could  I be  with  either, 

Were  t’other  dear  charmer  away. 

Gay,  Beggar’s  Opera,  ii.  2. 

2f.  One  who  plays  upon  a musical  instrument ; 
a musician. 

charmeressf  (char'mer-es),  n.  [ME.  charmer  esse.; 
< charmer  + -ess.]  An  enchantress.  [Rare.] 

Pliitonisses  [Pythonesses],  charmeresses, 

Olde  wyches,  sorceresses. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1261. 

charmful  (charm'ful),  a.  [<  charm1  + -fnl,  1.] 
Abounding  with  charms  or  melodies  ; charm- 
ing; melodious.  ‘[Bare.] 

And  with  him  bid  his  charmful  lyre  to  bring. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  i. 

charming  ( char'ming),  p.a.  [Ppr.  of  charm1,  v.  ] 
Having  the  effect  of  a charm ; fascinating ; 
enchanting ; hence,  pleasing  in  the  highest  de- 
gree; delightful. 

To  forgive  our  enemies  is  a charming  way  of  revenge. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  12. 
Harmony  divine 

So  smoothes  her  charming  tones,  that  God’s  own  ear 
Listens  delighted.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v,  626. 


charry 

He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 

The  charms  her  downcast  modesty  conceal’d. 

Thomson , Autumn,  1.  229. 
= Syn.  Enchanting,  bewitching,  captivating,  delightful, 
lovely. 

charmingly  (char'ming-li),  adv.  In  a charm- 
ing manner ; delightfully. 

She  smiled  very  charmingly,  and  discovered  as  fine  a set 
of  teeth  as  ever  eye  beheld.  Addison. 

charmingness  (chiir'ming-nes),  n.  [<  charm- 
ing + -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
charming ; the  power  to  please, 
charmless  (chaim'les),  a.  [<  charm 1 + -less.] 
Destitute  of  charms ; unattractive.  [Bare.] 
Saw  my  mistress,  . . . who  is  grown  a little  charmless. 

Swift,  To  Stella,  Sept.  10,  1710. 

Cham  (cham),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  chum. 
Grose.  [North.  Eng.] 

charn-curdle  (charn'ker//dl),  n.  A churn-staff. 
Grose.  [North.  Eng.] 

charnecot,  charnicot  (char'nf-ko,  -ni-ko),  n. 
[Prob.  from  Charneco,  a village  near  Lisbon.] 
A kind  of  sweet  Portuguese  wine. 

Here’s  a cup  of  Charneco.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 

Where  no  old  Charnico  is,  nor  no  anchoves. 

Fletcher , Wit  without  Money,  ii. 
charnel  (cliar'nel),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  cliarnelle , 
< OF.  charnel , camel,  < ML.  carnale , a charnel, 
neut.  of  carnalis , > OF.  camel , charnel , adj.,  of 
flesh  (see  carnal ) (OF.  and  F.  also  charnier,  < 
ML.  carnarium,  a charnel),  < L.  caro  (earn-), 
flesh.  -Cf.  AS .flwschus,  lit.  ‘flesh-house,’  a char- 
nel.] I.  n.  A common  repository  for  dead 
bodies ; a place  for  the  indiscriminate  or  close 
deposit  of  the  remains,  and  especially  of  the 
hones,  of  the  dead;  a charnel-house.  [Now 
little  used  separately.] 

In  charnel  atte  chirche  cherles  ben  yuel  to  knowe, 

Or  a knigte  fram  a knaue ; there  knowe  this  in  thin  herte. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  50. 
Toward  the  Est,  an  100  Pas,  is  the  Charnelle  of  the  Hos- 
pitalle  of  seynt  John,  where  men  weren  wont  to  putte  the 
Bones  of  dede  men.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  94. 

I have  made  my  bed 

In  charnels  and  on  coffins,  where  black  Death 

Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  won  from  thee. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 

Where  the  extinguished  Spartans  still  are  free, 

In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylae. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold. 
II.  a.  Containing  or  designed  to  contain  flesh 
or  dead  bodies. 

Those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp, 

Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults  and  sepulchres. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  471. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 

For  a charnel  dungeon  fitter. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

charnel-house  (char'nel-hous),  n.  A place, 
usually  under  or  near  a church,  where  the 
hones  of  the  dead  are  deposited ; formerly,  and 
still  in  parts  of  Brittany,  a kind  of  portico  or 
gallery,  in  or  near  a churchyard,  over  which 
the  hones  of  the  dead  were  laid  after  the  flesh 
was  consumed, 
charnicot,  n.  See  charneco. 
char-oven  (char'uv//n),  n.  A furnace  for  char- 
ring turf. 

charpie  (shar'pi),  n.  [F.,  orig.  pp.  of  OF. 
chdrpir,  tear  out,  pick  to  pieces,  = It.  carpire, 
seize,  < L.  carpere,  seize:  see  carp1,  and  cf. 
carpet.]  A form  of  lint  made  by  completely 
raveling  pieces  of  old  linen  or  by  tearing  them 
into  very  narrow  strips.  - 

charpoy  (char'poi),  n.  [Bepr.  Hind,  chdrpai, 
lit.  four-footed,  < char  (<  Skt.  chatur  = E.  four ) 
+ pat;  cf.  Skt.  pad,  foot  (=  E.  foot) ; " thus 
charpoy = (L.)  quadruped  = (Gr.)  tetrapode=  (E.) 
four-foot-ecl.]  In  India,  a pallet-bed ; the  com- 
mon portable  bedstead  of  the  natives,  adopted 
by  Europeans.  It  consists  of  a light  frame  with  four 
legs,  the  support  for  the  mattress  being  provided  hy  bands 
of  webbing,  or  tapes,  winch  cross  from  side  to  side  of  the 
frame. 

In  one  corner  of  this  court,  stretched  on  a charpoy,  lay 
a young  man  of  slight  figure  and  small  stature. 

TF.  II.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  58. 
charqui  (char'ke),  n.  [Quiehua  cliarqui,  charki, 
from  which  the  E.  term  jerked  (beef)  is  de- 
rived.] Jerked  beef;  beef  cut  into  strips  about 
an  inch  thick  and  dried  hy  exposure  to  the  sun. 
charrt,  ».  See  char11. 
charras,  ».  See  churrus. 
charre1!,  n.  See  char L 
charre2t,  n.  See  chars. 

charrifere  (sha-ri-ar'),  n.  [F.,  from  a proper 
name  Chnrrihe.]  In  anat.,  a small  scalpel 
employed  for  fine  dissection, 
charry  (chiir'i),  a.  [<  clear2  + -g1.]  Pertaining 
to  charcoal;  like  charcoal,  or  partaking  of  its 
qualities. 


chart 

chart  (chart),  n.  [<  F.  charte , a charter,  partly 

< OF.  chartre , a charter  (see  charter ),  and  partly 
(as  the  assibilated  form  of  the  older  carte ) < ML. 
cartay  L.  charta , a paper,  map,  card,  etc. : see 
card1.]  1.  A map;  a draft  or  projection  on  pa- 
per of  some  part  of  the  earth’s  surface ; specifi- 
cally, a hydrographical  or  marine  map  showing 
the  coasts,  islands,  rocks,  banks,  channels,  or 
entrances  into  harbors,  rivers,  and  bays,  the 
points  of  the  compass,  soundings  or  depth  of 
water,  etc.,  to  regulate  the  courses  of  ships  in 
their  voyages. 

The  examiner  will  find  on  charts  drawn  more  than  a 
century  ago,  with  bearings  and  leading-marks,  many  of 
the  rocks  supposed  to  be  recent  discoveries. 

Smyth , The  Mediterranean. 
2.  A sheet  of  any  kind  on  which  information 
is  exhibited  in  a methodical  or  tabulated  form : 
as,  a historical  chart ; a genealogical  chart ; 
a chart  of  the  kings  of  England. — 3.  A written 
deed  or  charter. 

In  old  charts  we  find  the  words  Angli  and  Anglici  con- 
tradistinguished to  Franci. 

Brady , Introd.  to  Old  Eng.  Hist.,  Gloss.,  p.  11. 
Conical,  globular,  gnomonic,  isocylindric,  parallelo- 
grammatic,  polyconic,  sinusoidal,  stereographic, 
etc.,  chart.  See  projection.— Mercator’s  chart  (named 
from  Gerardus  Mercator,  a Flemish  chartographer,  1512- 
94),  a chart  on  which  the  meridians  are  straight  lines,  paral- 
lel and  equidistant;  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  straight 
lines,  the  distance  between  which  increases  from  the  equa- 
tor toward  either  jpole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  secant  of  the  lati- 
tude to  the  radius.  See  projection. — Plane  chart,  a 
representation  of  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
in  which  the  meridians  are  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  one 
another,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  distances,  and 
of  course  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  every- 
where equal  to  one  another. — Ptolemaic  chart.  See 
projection. — Selenographic  chart,  a map  of  the  moon. 
— Topographic  chart,  a chart  showing  the  topography 
of  a particular  place  or  a small  part  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
=Syn.  Chart , Map.  As  the  words  are  commonly  used,  a 
chart  is  a draft  of  some  navigable  water  with  its  connected 
land-surface ; a map  is  a drait  of  some  portion  of  land  with 
its  connected  water-surface,  either  as  a separate  work  or  as 
a division  of  a general  geographical  atlas. 

chart  (chart),  v.  [<  chart,  «.]  I.  tram.  To  lay 
down  or  delineate  on  a chart  or  map ; map  out : 
as,  to  chart  a coast. 

What  ails  us,  who  are  sound, 

That  we  should  mimic  this  raw  fool  the  world, 

Which  charts  us  all  in  its  coarse  blacks  and  whites? 

Tennyson , Walking  to  the  Mail. 

In  charting  rainfall  records,  which  depend  so  largely 
upon  the  location  of  gauges  and  the  local  topography. 

Science , VII.  256. 

n.  intrans.  To  make  charts. 

The  rapid  rotation  of  this  planet . . . makes  it  impera- 
tive that  the  work  both  of  observing  and  charting  should 
^be  very  hastily  performed.  Sci.  Arner.  Supp.,  XXII.  8774. 

charta  (kar'ta),  n. ; pi.  charts  (-te).  [L. ; see 
card1y  chart , carte1.]  Literally,  a paper  or  parch- 
ment; a charter.  See  chart.—  Magna  Charta  (or 
Magna  Carta),  (a)  The  great  charter  of  the  liberties 
( Magna  Charta  Libertatum)  of  England,  signed  and  sealed 
by  Xing  John  in  a conference  between  him  and  his  barons 
at  Runnymede,  June  15th,  1215.  Its  most  important  ar- 
ticles are  those  which  provide  that  no  freeman  shall  be 
taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  proceeded  against,  except  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  no  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  im- 
posed in  the  kingdom  (except  certain  feudal  dues  from 
tenants  of  the  crown),  unless  by  the  common  council  of 
the  kingdom.  The  remaining  and  greater  part  of  the 
charter  is  directed  against  abuses  of  the  king’s  power  as 
feudal  superior.  The  charter  granted  by  Henry  III.  is 
only  a confirmation  of  that  of  his  father,  King  John.  Hence 
— (b)  A general  term  for  any  fundamental  constitution 
which  guarantees  personal  rights  and  civil  privileges. 

chartaceous  (kar-ta/  shius),  a.  [<  L.  charta - 
ceus,  < chartay  paper:  see  card1 .]  Papery; 
resembling  writing-paper.  Also  spelled  car - 
taceous. 

Chart®,  n.  Plural  of  charta. 
chartelt,  n.  See  cartel . 

charter  (char'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  chartre , chartere, 
*<  OF.  chartre , cartref  < L.  chartulay  a little  paper 
or  writing  (in  ML.,  a charter,  etc.,  equiv.  to 
charta ),  dim.  of  charta , a paper,  charter,  etc. : 
see  chart  and  card1.  For  the  ending  -ter,  ult. 

< L.  -t ulay  cf . chap  ter.]  1 . A written  instrument, 
expressed  in  formal  terms  and  formally  exe- 
cuted, given  as  evidence  of  a grant,  contract, 
etc. ; any  instrument,  executed  with  form  and 
solemnity,  bestowing  rights  and  privileges,  in 
modern  use  the  name  is  ordinarily  applied  only  to  govern- 
ment grants  of  powers  or  privileges  of  a permanent  or 
continuous  nature,  such  as  incorporation,  territorial  do- 
minion, or  jurisdiction.  As  between  private  persons  it  is 
also  loosely  applied  to  deeds  and  instruments  under  seal 
for  the  conveyance  of  lands ; a title-deed.  Royal  charters 
are  such  as  are  granted  by  sovereigns  in  conveying  certain 
rights  and  privileges  to  their  subjects,  such  as  the  Great 
Charter  granted  by  King  John  (see  Magna  Charta,  under 
charta),  and  charters  granted  by  various  sovereigns  to 
boroughs  and  municipal  bodies,  to  universities  and  col- 
leges, or  to  colonies  and  foreign  possessions ; somewhat 
similar  to  which  are  charters  granted  by  the  state  or  legis- 
lature to  banks  and  other  companies  or  associations,  etc. 
In  Scots  law  a charter  is  the  evidence  of  a grant  of  lieri- 
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table  property  made  under  the  feudal  condition  that  the 
grantee  shall  annually  pay  a sum  of  money  or  perform  cer- 
tain services  to  the  grantor,  and  it  must  be  in  the  form  of 
a written  deed.  The  most  common  charters  are  feu  char- 
ters. (See  feu.)  In  American  law  a charter  is  a writ- 
ten grant  from  the  sovereign  power  conferring  rights  or 
privileges  upon  a municipality  or  other  corporation.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  the  statute,  letters  patent,  or 
articles  of  association  sanctioned  by  statute,  creating  a 
corporation,  as  a city,  college,  stock-company,  benevolent 
society,  or  social  club. 

Let  the  danger  light 

Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city’s  freedom. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 
Christianity,  in  its  miracles  and  doctrines,  is  the  very 
charter  and  pledge  which  I need  of  this  elevation  of  the 
Human  Soul.  Channing , Perfect  Life,  p.  249. 

2.  Privilege;  immunity;  exemption.  [Bare.] 
I gyf  3ow  chartire  of  pes,  and  30ure  cheefe  maydens. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3059. 

I must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a charter  as  the  wind, 

To  blow  on  whom  I please. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

3.  In  com. : (a)  The  letting  or  hiring  of  a ship  by 
special  contract : as,  a ship  is  offered  for  sale 
or  charter.  ( b ) The  limits  or  terms  of  such  a 
contract,  (c)  The  written  instrument  embody- 
ing the  terms  of  the  contract. — 4.  In  Eng. 
politics , a sort  of  claim  of  rights,  or  document 
embodying  the  demands  or  principles  of  the 
Chartists.  See  Chartist.— Bank-charter  Act.  See 
bank 2.—  Blank  charter,  a document  given  to  the  agents 
of  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  with  power  to  fill 
it  up  as  they  pleased ; hence,  figuratively,  liberty  to  do  as 
one  pleases;  complete  freedom  of  action.— Charter 
member,  a member  of  a club,  or  other  chartered  organi- 
zation, whose  name  is  mentioned  in  its  charter  as  one  of 
its  founders.—  Charter  of  confirmation.  See  confirma- 
tion.— Charter  of  the  Forest,  an  English  statute  of  1297 
(25  Edw.  I.),  which  restored  lands,  not  of  the  royal  demain, 
that  had  been  taken  by  former  kings  for  forests.  It  also 
affected  the  administration  of  the  forest  laws. — Dongan 
Charter,  a charter  for  the  city  of  New  York  granted  by 
Thomas  Dongan,  “Lieutenant-Governor  and  Vice-Admiral 
of  New  York  and  its  dependencies,”  under  James  II.  of 
England,  dated  April  27th,  1686.  It  remained  in  force  un- 
til 1730.  An  early  charter  of  the  city  of  Albany,  by  the 
same  authority,  is  known  by  the  same  name.— Great 
Charter.  See  Magna  Charta,  under  charta. — Montgom- 
ery Charter,  a charter  granted  to  the  city  of  New  York 
by  John  Montgomery,  “Captain-General  and  Govemor- 
in-chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of 
New  Jersey  and  territories  depending  thereon  in  America, 
and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,”  under  George  II.,  dated 
January  15th,  1730.  It  succeeded  the  Dongan  charter,  and 
was  not  essentially  changed  until  1831.— Open  charter, 
in  Scots  law,  a charter  from  the  crown,  or  from  a subject, 
containing  a precept  of  sasine  which  has  not  been  exe- 
cuted.— Original  charter,  ill  Scots  law,  a charter  which 
is  granted  first  to  the  vassal  by  the  superior. 

charter  (char'ter),  v.  t.  [<  charter,  «.]  1.  To 

hire  or  let  by  charter,  as  a ship.  See  charter- 
party. — 2.  To  establish  by  charter:  as,  to 
charter  a bank. 

Charterable  (char'ter-a-bl),  a.  [<  charter,  v.,  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  being,  or  in  a condition  to 
be,  chartered  or  hired,  as  a ship. 

charterage  (char'ter-aj),  n.  [<  charter  + -age.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  chartering  vessels. 

Charter-boy  (ehar'ter-boi),  n.  In  England,  a 
boy  educated  in  the  Charterhouse.  See  Char- 
terhouse. 

Charter-brother  (char'ter-bruTH/,er),  n.  One 
of  the  inmates  and  pensioners  of  the  Charter- 
house  in  London. 

chartered  (char'tferd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  charter, 
v.]  1.  Hired  or  let  by  charter-party,  as  a ship. 
— 2.  Invested  with  privileges  by  or  as  if  by 
charter;  privileged. 

When  he  speaks, 

The  air,  a charter’d  libertine,  is  still. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  smaller  chartered 
cities  whose  privileges  were  modelled  on  those  of  London 
would  follow  these  changes.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 422. 

3.  Granted  or  secured  by  charter:  as,  char- 
tered liberties  or  privileges ; chartered  power. 
Speculations  regarding  the  sufficiency  of  chartered  rights. 

* Palfrey. 

charterer  (char'ter-Sr),  n.  1.  One  who  char- 
ters ; particularly,  in  com.,  one  who  hires  a ship 
by  charter-party. — 2.  A freeholder.  [Prov. 
Eng.  (Cheshire).] 

Charterhouse  (char'ter-hous),  m.  [Corruption 
perhaps  of  P.  Chartreuse,  a Carthusian  mon- 
astery, formed  from  the  name  of  a waste  and 
savage  valley  said  to  have  been  anciently  call- 
ed Chartrousse,  in  Dauphin^,  in  which  the  first 
monastery  of  the  Carthusians,  la  Grande  Char- 
treuse, was  founded.  See  Carthusian.]  A chari- 
table institution  or  hospital  and  celebrated 
public  school  in  London,  founded  in  1611  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton.  It  maintains  eighty  poor  brothers 
(chiefly  soldiers  and  merchants),  and  forty-four  scholars, 
“the  sons  of  poor  gentlemen  to  whom  the  charge  of  educa- 
tion is  too  onerous.”  The  reputation  of  its  educational 
department  (now  at  Godaiming  in  Surrey)  attracts  a large 
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number  of  other  pupils.  The  house  was  originally  a Car- 
thusian monastery,  founded  in  1371. 

Charterist  (ehiir'ter-ist),  n.  [<  charter  + -ist.] 
Same  as  Chartist.  Gent.  Mag. 
charter-land  (char'ter-land),  n.  Land  held  by 
charter  or  in  socage ; bookland. 
charter-master  (char'ter-mas//ter),  «.  In  the 
midland  districts  of  England,  a contractor  who 
undertakes  to  raise  coal  from  the  mines  at  a 
stated  price. 

charter-party  (char'ter-partti),  n.  [<  F.  charte 
partie,  lit.  a divided  charter,  with  reference  to 
the  practice  of  cutting  the  instrument  in  two, 
and  giving  one  part  to  each  of  the  contractors : 
charte,  a charter ; partie,  fern,  of  parti,  pp.  of 
partir,  divide  : see  chart,  part,  v.,  and  party.] 
In  com.,  a written  agreement  by  which  a ship- 
owner lets  a vessel  to  another  person,  usually 
for  the  conveyance  of  cargo,  either  retaining 
control  of  the  vessel  or  surrendering  it  to  the 
charterer.  It  usually  contains  stipulations  concerning 
the  places  of  loading  and  delivering,  the  freight  payable, 
the  number  of  lay-days,  and  the  rate  of  demurrage. 

Chartism  (char'tizm),  n.  [<  chart  (F.  charte), 
charter,  + -ism.]  The  political  principles  and 
opinions  of  the  Chartists. 

Chartist  (char'tist),  n.  and  a.  [<  chart  (F. 
charte ),  charter,  + -ist.]  I.  n.  One  of  a body 
of  political  reformers  (chiefly  working  men) 
that  sprang  Tip  in  England  about  the  year  1838. 
The  Chartists  advocated  as  their  leading  principles  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification 
for  a seat  in  Parliament,  annual  parliaments,  equal  repre- 
sentation, payment  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  vote 
by  ballot,  all  of  which  they  demanded  as  constituting  the 
people’s  charter.  The  members  of  the  extreme  section  of 
the  party,  which  favored  an  appeal  to  arms  or  popular 
risings  if  the  charter  could  not  be  obtained  by  legitimate 
means,  were  called  physical-force  men.  The  Chartists  dis- 
appeared as  a party  after  1849.  Also  Charterist. 

The  attempt  to  apply  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to 
human  labour,  as  rigorously  as  to  cotton,  coal,  and  mere 
commodities,  had  brought  on  in  France  the  French  revo- 
lution ; in  this  country  Luddite  riots,  Chartists,  and  rick- 
burning.  R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  117. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chartists;  con- 
nected with  Chartism. 

The  distress  of  the  labouring  class  was  manifested  in 
England  by  bread-riots,  by  threatening  Chartist  proces- 
sions, and  by  demands  for  help  addressed  to  Parliament. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  263. 

The  Chartist  movement  represented  one  wing  of  that 
activity  [the  Reform  agitation],  and  the  more  popular  or 
radical  one.  R.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  58. 

chartless  (chart'les),  a.  [<  chart  + -less.  ] Not 
charted,  or  not  provided  with  a chart ; hence, 
without  a guide  or  guidance : as,  a chartless 
rover. 

chartographer,  cartographer  (kar-tog'ra-fer), 
n.  [<  chartography,  cartography,  4-  -or1.]'  One 
who  prepares  or  compiles  maps  or  charts,  either 
from  existing  geographical  materials  or  from 
investigation  or  description. 

I write  this  letter  to  explain  the  problem  of  the  Tanga- 
nika,  which  has  puzzled  Livingstone  and  so  many  explorers, 
and  indeed  so  many  able  cartographers.  II.  M.  Stanley. 

Far  in  the  distance  rose  . . . Saker  Bair,  a great  sye- 
nite mountain,  which  seems  to  have  done  something  to 
offend  cartographers,  for  although  it  rises  to  a height  of 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  not  noticed  in  most  maps. 

J.  Raker,  Turkey,  p.  200. 

chartographic,  cartographic  (kar-to-graf'ik), 
a.  [<  chartography,  cartography,  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  chartography. 

In  particular,  we  may  notice  the  careful  delineation  of 
the  vast  basin  of  the  Amazon,  as  showing  a considerable 
advance  in  chartographic  certainty. 

Saturday  Rev.,  July  23,  1864. 

chartographical,  cartographical  (kiir-to- 
graf'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  chartographic. 
chartographically,  cartographically  (kar-to- 
graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a chartographic  manner; 
by  chartography. 

chartography,  cartography  (kar-tog'ra-fi),  n. 
[<  L.  charta  (or  ML.  carta),  a map,  + Gr.  -yparfta, 
< ypa<j>uv,  write .]  The  art  or  practice  of  drawing 
maps  or  charts. 

Undoubtedly  Miletus  was  the  birthplace  of  cartography. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  160,  note. 

chartomancy  (kar'to-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  ydpTr/e, 
a leaf  of  paper  (see  card1),  + pavreia,  divina- 
tion.] Divination  or  fortune-telling  hy  means 
of  cards  or  written  papers, 
chartometer  (kiir-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  L.  charta 
(ML.  carta),  a map,  + metrum,  a measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  distances  on  maps 
*and  charts. 

Chartreuse  (shar-trez'),  n.  [F. : see  Charter- 
house.]  1.  leap.]  A monastery  of  Carthusian 
monks,  especially  in  France.  The  Grande  Char- 
treuse, near  Grenoble  in  Dauphind,  is  the  most  famous 
and  the  earliest  of  the  order. 

2.  A highly  esteemed  tonic  cordial,  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  various  aromatic  plants,  espe- 
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cially  nettles,  growing  on  the  Alps.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  celebrated  monastery  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse, in  France,  where  it  is  made. — Chartreuse  pot- 
tery, an  enameled  pottery  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bordeaux  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for 
the  use  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  in  that  neighborhood. 
It  resembles  the  finer  pottery  of  Rouen,  and  especially 
that  of  Nevers. 

chart-room  (chart'rom),  n.  The  apartment  in 
a ship  (steamer  or  sailing  vessel)  in  which  the 
charts,  maps,  instruments,  etc.,  are  kept, 
chartulary  (kar'tu-la-ri),  n. ; pi.  chartularies 
(-riz).  [<  ML.  chartularius,  cartularius,  in  sec- 

ond sense  from  ML.  chartularium,  cartularium : 
masc.  and  neut.  respectively  of  adj . chartu- 
larius, cartularius , < chartula,  a charter,  record : 
see  charter.']  1.  An  officer  in  the  ancient  Latin 
Church  who  had  the  care  of  charters  and  other 
papers  of  a public  nature. — 2.  A record  or  an 
account-hook  of  the  temporal  possessions  of  a 
monastery. 

The  chartulary  or  leger-book  of  some  adjacent  monas- 
tery. Blackstone. 

The  chartulary  of  Winchester  Abbey,  compiled  early  in 
the  12th  century,  and  containing  numerous  documents  of 
the  time  before  the  Conquest,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  253. 

3.  The  room  in  which  such  records  are  kept. — 

4.  The  officer  who  had  the  records  in  charge. 

Also  spelled  cartulary. 

charwoman,  charewoman  (char'-,  char'wum//- 
an),  n. ; pi.  charwomen,  charewomen  (-wim//en). 
'[<  char1,  chare 1,  + woman.]  A woman  hired  to 
do  chares  or  odd  work,  or  to  work  by  the  day. 
There  is  a chare-woman  in  the  house,  his  nurse, 

An  Irish  woman,  I took  in  a beggar. 

B.  Jomon,  New  Inn,  ii.  1. 

charwork,  charework  (char'-,  char'werk),  n. 
[<  char1,  chare 1,  + work.]  In  England,  chares 
or  odd  work ; work,  usually  menial,  done  by  the 
job  or  by  the  day. 

She,  harvest  done,  to  char -work  did  a°,pire ; 

Meat,  drink,  and  twopence  were  her  daily  hire. 

Dryden,  tr.  from  Theocritus, 
chary  (char'i),  a.  [<  ME.  charts,  < AS.  cearig, 
full  of  care  or  sorrow,  sad  (=  OS.  karag  = OHG. 
charag,  full  of  care  or  sorrow,  = MLG.  karich, 
karclt,  kerch,  shrewd,  sparing),  < cearu,  care, 
sorrow.  Chary  is  thus  the  assibilated  adj.  of 
care:  see  care,  and  cf.  Chare  Thursday.]  1. 
Careful;  disposed  to  cherish  with  care;  cau- 
tious : often  with  of. 

I Send  you  my  humble  Thanks  for  the  curious  Sea-chest 
of  Glasses  you  pleased  to  bestow  on  me,  which  I shall  be 
very  chary  to  keep  as  a Monument  of  your  Love. 

Hoivell,  Letters,  I.  v.  10. 

His  rising  reputation  made  him  more  chary  of  his  fame. 

Jeffrey. 

2.  Sparing ; not  lavish;  not  disposed  to  give 
freely;  frugal:  absolute  or  with  of:  as,  chary 
of  compliments ; chary  of  favors. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 

If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Prodigal  of  all  brain-labour  he, 

Charier  of  sleep,  and  wine,  and  exercise. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

Nature  of  sameness  is  so  chary.  Lowell,  Nomades. 

Charybdaea  (kar-ib-de'a),  n.  [XL.,  < L.  Cha- 
rybdis,  q.  v.]  The  typical  genus  of  acalephs 
of  the  family  Charybdwidw.  C.  marsupialis  is 
an  example. 

charybdseid  (kar-ib-de'id),  n.  An  acaleph  of 
the  family  Charybdieidce. 

Charybdasidae  (kar-ib-de'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Charybdasa  + -idee.]  A family  of  four-rayed 
acalephs.  They  have  a 4-sidecl  pouch-like  form,  an  un- 
divided marginal  membrane  or  velarium,  containing  pro- 
longations of  the  gastrovascular  system,  4 lobe-like  verti- 
cal appendages  of  the  margin  of  the  disk,  4 covered  sense- 
organs,  and  4 vascular  pouches  separated  by  narrow  par- 
titions. They  represent  a suborder  Marsupialida  (or  Lo- 
bophora).  Also  written  Charybdeidce. 

Cliarybdis  (ka-rib'dis),  it.  [L.,  < Gr.  Xapvpdtg-, 
etym.  uncertain.]  Sec  Scylla. 
chasable  (eha'sa-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  chacedble  (cf. 
OF.  *chacable,  cachavle,  adapted  for  hunting) ; 
< chase 1 + -able.]  Capable  of  being  chased  or 
hunted ; fit  for  the  chase.  Also  spelled  chase- 
able.  [Rare.] 

Of  bestes  which  ben  chaceable.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant. 
chasbow,  n.  See  cheese-bowl. 
chase1  (chas),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  chased,  ppr.  cha- 
*sing.  [Also  formerly  spelled  cliace,  < ME.  cha- 
cen,  cliasen,  < OF.  chacier  (F.  chasser),  ebase,  as- 
sibilated  form  of  cacier,  cachier,  > ME.  cacchen, 
E.  catch,  which  is  thus  a doublet  of  chase : see 
catch 1.  Hence  in  comp,  (in  OF . ) purchase,  q.  v.] 
I.  trans.  1 . To  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing or  killing,  as  game ; hunt. 

Like  to  the  chaced  wild  bore 
The  houndes  whan  he  feleth  sore. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant. , III.  268. 
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Mine  enemies  chased  me  sore,  like  a bird.  Lam.  iii.  62. 

Rose 

To  chase  the  deer  at  five.  Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

They  saw  the  swallow  chase  high  up  in  air 

The  circling  gnats. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  352. 

2.  To  pursue  for  any  purpose ; follow  earnest- 
ly, especially  with  hostile  intent ; drive  off  by 
pursuing : as,  to  chase  an  enemy. 

But  another,  that  had  to  Name  Elphy,  chaced  him  out 
of  the  Contree,  and  made  him  Soudan. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  37. 

’Tis  a meritorious  fair  design 
To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms ; 

Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies’  harms. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1693. 

The  following  morn  had  chased  away 
The  flying  stars,  and  light  restored  the  day.  Dryden. 
Life  is  a running  shade,  with  fettered  hands, 

That  chases  phantoms  over  shifting  sands. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Old  Player. 

3.  To  pursue;  continue. 

And  schortly  forth  this  tale  for  to  chase. 

Chaucer , Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  338. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  pursue;  follow  in  pursuit. 

To  chase 

At  Love  in  scorn.  Chaucer , Troilus,  i.  908. 
Specifically  — 2.  Of  a bunting-dog,  to  leave  a 
point  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  game. — 
3.  To  move  briskly  or  steadily  along ; hasten : 
as,  the  dog  kept  chasing  ahead  of  us. 

Comynge  fro  a cuntre  that  men  called  lerico ; 

To  a Iustes  in  Iherusalem  he  chaced  awey  faste. 

^ Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  51. 

chase1  (chas),  n.  [Also  formerly  spelled  chace, 
< ME.  chace,  chase,  chas,  < OP.  chace,  cace,  F. 
chasse  = Pr.  cassa  = Sp.  caza  = Pg.  ca<;a  = It. 
caccia,  chase,  the  chase;  from  the  verb:  see 
chase1,  v.  Cf.  catch1,  n.]  1.  Pursuit  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining,  capturing,  or  killing; 
specifically,  hunting:  as,  to  be  fond  of  the 
chase;  beasts  of  the  chase. 

In  the  contre  of  Canterburi  mest  plente  of  fysch  is, 

And  mest  chase  of  aboute  Salesburi  of  wylde  bestes. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  6. 

The  chase  I sing ; hounds  and  their  various  breeds. 

Somerville,  The  Chase,  i.  1. 

2.  Pursuit,  as  of  one’s  desires;  eager  efforts 
to  attain  or  obtain:  as,  the  chase  of  pleasure, 
profit,  fame,  etc. 

What  suttle  and  unpeaceable  designes  he  then  had  in 
chace,  his  own  Letters  discover’d. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xviii. 

Mad  chase  of  fame.  Dryden , tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires. 

3.  That  which  is  pursued  or  hunted.  Specifically 
— (a)  Game  which  is  pursued. 

Like  some  poor  exiled  wretch, 

The  frightened  Chase  leaves  her  late  dear  abodes. 

Somerville,  The  Chase,  ii.  178. 
(b)  A vessel  pursued  by  another : as,  the  chase  outsailed  us. 

4.  The  body  of  men  pursuing  game. 

The  kynge  Aguysans  wente  in  to  his  Cite  disconflted, 
ffor  the  chace  lefte  of  hym  for  to  fight  with  the  kynge 
vrien  and  his  peple.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  239. 

5.  An  open  piece  of  ground  or  other  place  re- 
served for  animals  to  be  hunted  as  game,  and 
belonging  to  a private  proprietor : properly  dif- 
fering from  a forest,  in  that  the  latter  is  not 
private  property  and  is  invested  with  privi- 
leges, and  from  a park,  in  that  the  latter  is  in- 
closed. [Eng.] 

A forest  hath  laws  of  her  own,  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
trespasses ; she  hath  also  her  peculiar  officers,  as  forest- 
ers, verderers,  agisters,  &c. ; whereas  a chase  or  park  hath 
only  keepers  or  woodwards. 

Howell. 

6f.  In  the  game  of  tennis,  the  place  of  second 
impact  of  a ball,  which  the  opponent  has  not 
returned,  and  beyond  which  (that  is,  nearer 
the  wall),  on  changing  sides,  he  must  strike 
his  ball  or  lose  a pomt. — 7.  In  old  Eng,  law , a 
franchise  authorizing  a subject  to  whom  it  was 
granted  to  hunt.— Beasts  of  the  chase,  in  Eng.  law, 
properly,  the  buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  and  roe ; but  in  a 
common  sense,  all  wild  beasts  of  venery  and  hunting. — 
Knights  of  the  Chase.  See  knight.— To  give  chase,  to 
pursue  : absolute  or  followed  by  to  with  an  object : as,  the 
squadron  immediately  gave  chase  to  the  enemy’s  fleet. — 
Wild-goose  Chase,  the  pursuit  of  anything  in  ignorance 
of  the  direction  it  will  take ; hence,  a foolish  pursuit  or 
enterprise.  According  to  Dyce,  the  name  wild-goose  chase 
was  applied  to  a kind  of  horse-race,  in  which  two  horses 
were  started  together,  the  rider  who 
gained  the  lead  forcing  the  other  to 
follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

+ = Syn.  5.  Park,  Woods,  etc.  See  forest. 
chase2  (chas),  n.  [<  OF.  chasse, 

F.  chasse,  a frame,  a shrine, 
assibilated.  form  of  OF.  casse 
(F.  c aisse),  a box,  chest,  > E. 
case2 : see  case2,  of  which  chase 2 
is  a doublet.]  1.  In  printing, 
a square  and  open  framework 
of  iron,  in  which  forms  of  type 
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are  secured  by  furniture  and  quoins  for  moving 
and  for  working  on  the  press.  For  large  forms  of 
type,  chases  are  made  with  crossing  and  movable  center- 
bars,  to  give  greater  strength.  ' 

2.  The  part  of  a gun  between  the  trunnions  and 
the  swell  of  the  muzzle,  or,  in  modern  guns  in 
which  the  muzzle  has  no  swell,  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  gun  which  is  in  front  of  the 
trunnions. — 3.  A groove  out  in  any  object : as, 
the  chase  of  a water-wheel ; a chase  in  the  face 
of  a wall  of  masonry ; the  chase  or  groove  for 
the  arrow  in  a crossbow. — 4.  In  ship-building, 
that  kind  of  joint  by  which  the  overlapping 
joints  of  clincher-built  boats  are  gradually  con- 
verted at  the  stem  and  stern  into  flush  joints,  as 
in  carvel-built  boats. — 5.  The  circular  trough 
of  a cider-mill,  in  which  the  apples  are  placed 
to  be  crushed  by  a revolving  stone  called  the 
runner. — 6.  A trench  made  to  receive  drain- 
tiles. 

chase3  (chas),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chased,  ppr. 
chasing.  [Shortened  from  enchase,  q.  v.]  1. 

To  decorate  (metal-work,  especially  work  in 
the  precious  metals)  by  tooling  of  any  kind  on 
the  exterior.  It  is  usual  to  support  the  metal,  when 
thin,  upon  a slightly  yielding  substance ; thus  in  the  ease 
of  a hollow  vessel  the  interior  is  filled  with  pitch  before 
the  chasing  is  begun. 

2.  To  cut  so  as  to  make  into  a screw;  cut,  as 
the  thread  of  a screw, 
chaseable,  a.  See  chasable. 
chase-gun  (chas'gun),  n.  In  war-ships,  a gun 
used  in  chasing  an  enemy,  or  in  defending  a 
ship  when  chased  ; a chaser, 
chase-mortise  (chas'm6r"tis),  n.  A mode  of 
securing  a ceiling-joist  to  a binding-joist,  so  that 
their  lower  surfaces  shall  be  flush.  The  end  of  the 
ceiling-joist  has  a tenon  whicli  is  let  into  a mortise  in  the 
binding-joist.  Also  called  pulley-mortise.  E.  H.  Knight. 

chase-port  (chas'port),  n.  The  porthole  at  the 
how  or  the  stem  of  a vessel,  through  which  the 
+ chase-gun  is  fired. 

chaser1  (cha'ser),  n.  [<  ME.  cliasur,  a hunter 
(horse),  < OF.  chaceour,  chaceor  (F.  chasseur),  a 
hunter,  < chacier,  hunt : see  chase1,  v.,  and  -cr1. 
Cf.  chasseur.]  1.  One  who  chases ; a pursuer; 
a hunter;  a driver. — 2.  Naut . : (a)  A vessel 
which  pursues  another,  (b)  A chase-gun;  a 
gun  on  a vessel  mounted  especially  for  service 
when  in  chase  or  being  chased : called  a bow- 
chaser  when  pointed  from  the  bow,  and  a stern- 
chaser  when  from  the  stem. — 3.  A short  strap 
used  to  keep  the  curtain  of  a carriage  in  place 
+when  it  is  rolled  up. 

chaser2  (cha'ser),  n.  [<  chase3  + -cr1.]  1. 

One  who  chases  or  enchases;  an  enchaser. 

All  the  tools  and  appliances  of  professional  chasers. 

The  American,  VII.  120. 
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Chasers  for 
screws. 
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Printers’  Chase. 
a,  frame ; b,  b,  b, 
furniture  of  wood  or 
metal ; c,  c,  c,  quoins. 


2.  A hand-tool  of  steel  used  for  cutting  or  fin- 
ishing the  threads  of  screws ; the 
tool  used  as  the  cutting  instrument 
in  a chasing-lathe. 

chase-ring  (chas'ring),  n.  A band 
placed  around  a piece  of  ordnance 
near  the  muzzle. 

chasible  (chas'i-bl),  n.  See  chasuble. 

Ohasidean  (kas-i-de'an),  n.  Same 
as  Assidean. 

chasing  (cha'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  chase3,  v.]  The  art  of  engraving 
designs  on  metallic  surfaces  with  a 

chisel  or  a burin.  See  toreutics Flat  chasing, 

a method  of  ornamenting  silverware  with  a punching- 
tool  which  forms  the  design  by  dots  or  lines. 

chasing-chisel  (cha,'sing-chiz,!'el),  n.  One  of 
the  tools  used  in  chasing.  See  chase3. 

chasing-hammer  (cha'sing-ham"er),  n.  The 
implement,  usually  a wooden  mallet,  used  by 
the  chaser  to  strike  upon  the  butt  of  the  cha- 
sing-tool. 

chasing-lathe  (cha'sing-laTH),  n.  A lathe 
adapted  to  out  screws. 

chasing-stafft,  n-  A weapon  or  an  instrument 
of  offense : apparently  the  same  as  catchpole2. 
Grose. 

chasing-tool  (cha'sing-tol),  n.  A tool  used  in 
chasing.  Such  tools  are  either  punches,  gravers,  or 
chisel-shaped  tools  with  blunt  edges  ; they  are  applied  by 
being  held  in  contact  with  the  metal  and  struck  lightly 
with  a hammer  or  mallet. 

Chaslesian  (shal'zi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
French  geometer  Michel  Chasles  (1798  -1880). — 
Chaslesian  shell,  an  infinitely  thin  shell  of  homogene- 
ous matter,  coinciding  with  an  equipotential  surface  and 
having  a thickness  everywhere  proportional  to  the  attrac- 
tion. 

chasm  (kazm),  n.  [<  L.  chasma,  < Gr. 
a yawning  hollow,  gulf,  chasm,  any  wide  space 
or  expanse  (cf.  x6-nllrh  a yawning),  < *xa  in. 
X&aneiv,  xatvetv,  yawn : see  chaos.]  1 , An.  open- 
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ing  made  by  disruption  or  erosion,  as  a breach 
in  the  earth  or  a rock ; a cleft ; a fissure ; a 
gap ; especially,  a wide  and  deep  cleft. 

That  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted  down  the 
green  hill.  Coleridge. 

The  little  elves  of  chasm  and  cleft. 

Tennyson , Guinevere. 
Hence — 2.  An  interruption;  a hiatus;  any- 
marked  breach  of  continuity. 

There  is  a whole  chapter  wanting  here,  and  a chasm  of 
ten  pages  made  in  the  book  by  it. 

Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  25. 

There  are  great  chasms  in  his  facts. 

Jefferson , Correspondence,  II.  66. 
The  bloody  chasm,  a rhetorical  phrase  used  for  some 
time  after  the  civil  war  of  1861-65  to  designate  the  divi- 
sion between  the  North  and  the  South  produced  by  the  war. 
[U.  S.] 

chasma  (kaz'ma),  n.  [L. : see  chasm.']  If.  A 
chasm.  Dr.  II.  More. — 2.  In  pathol. , an  attack 
of  yawning;  a succession  of  yawns, 
chasmed  (kazmd),  a.  [<  chasm  + -ecZ2.]  Hav- 
ing a gap  or  chasm : as,  a cliasmed  hill.  [Hare.] 
chasmogamy  (kaz-mog'a-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  xaoua, 
opening,  chasm,  + ya/zof, "marriage.]  In  hot.,  the 
opening  of  the  perianth  at  the  maturity  of  the 
flower : distinguished  from  clistogamy,  in  which 
fertilization  is  effected  while  the  flower  re- 
mains closed. 

Chasmorhynchus  (kas-mo-ring'kus),  n.  [NL. 
(Temminck,  1820,  in  the  improper  form  Cas- 
marhynchus),  < Qr.  xaayr/,  a yawning,  + piiyxos, 
snout,  beak.]  A genus  of  fruit-crows  of  South 
America,  of  the  family  Cotingidce,  including 
the  bell-birds,  averanos,  or  arapungas,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  as  C.  variegatus,  C. 
nudicollis,  C.  niveus,  and  C.  tricarunculatus.  See 
cut  under  arapunga. 

chasmy  (kaz'mi),  a.  [<  chasm  + -y1.]  Abound- 
ing with  chasms.  [Bare.] 

The  chasmy  torrent’s  foam-lit  bed.  Wordsworth. 

chasselas  (shas-la'),  ».  [From  Chasselas,  a 
village  near  Macon,  France,  where  a fine  vari- 
ety is  grown.]  A white  grape,  highly  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

chasse-maree  (shas'ma-ra'),  n.  [F.,  < chasser, 
chase,  + niaree  (>  It.  marea),  tide,  ult.  < L. 
mare,  sea:  see  mere1,  marine.  See  chase 1,  r.] 
A French  shallop  or  coasting-vessel,  generally 
lugger-rigged  and  with  two  or  three  masts, 
chassepot  (shas'po),  n.  [F.,  after  Chassepot, 
the  inventor,  born  1833.]  The  breech-loading 
rifle  officially  introduced  into  the  Fronch  army 
in  1866-68. 

chasseur  (sha-s6r')>  «•  [F.,  a huntsman,  < 

chasser,  hunt,  chase:  see  chase1,  v.,  and  cha- 
ser1.] 1.  A huntsman.— 2.  A soldier.  Specifi- 
cally — (a)  In  the  eighteenth  century,  a soldier  chosen 
with  others  to  form  a company  of  light  troops  attached 
to  a battalion.  ( b ) In  modern  times,  one  of  a body  of  light 
troops  designed  for  rapid  movements,  especially  in  pur- 
suit of  an  enemy.  In  the  French  army  there  are  both 
mounted  and  foot  chasseurs. 

3.  A domestic  in  the  households  of  persons  of 
rank  in  Europe,  who  wears  a huntsman’s  or  a 
semi-military  livery,  and  performs  the  duties 
of  a footman. 

The  great  chasseur  who  had  announced  her  arrival. 

^ Irving. 

chassis  (sha'se),  n. ; pi.  chassis  (sha'sez).  [<  F. 
chdssis,  < chdssc,  a frame.]  A traversing  frame 
or  movable  railway,  on  which  the  carriages  of 
guns  move  backward  and  forward  in  action, 
chaste  (chast),  a.  [<  ME.  chaste , chastX  OF. 
chaste,  caste,  F.  etiaste  = Pr.  cast  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
casto,  < L.  castus , chaste,  pure,  for  *cadtus,  akin 
to  Gr.  Kadapog,  Dorr  Kodapdg , pure : see  cathar- 
tic; ci.  Skt.  gnddha,  pure,  pp.,  < -\f  gudh  or 
gundh,  purify.]  1.  Possessing  chastity  or  sex- 
ual purity;  continent;  virtuous;  pure. 

That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  love  their  chil- 
dren, to  be  discreet,  chaste , keepers  at  home.  Tit.  ii.  4,  6. 
Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste  as  morning  dew, 

She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v.  600. 

2f.  Celibate;  unmarried. 

Iblessid  be  God  that  I have  weddid  fyve : 

Welcome  the  sixte  whan  that  ever  he  schal! 

Forsothe  I nyl  not  kepe  me  chast  in  al. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  46. 

3.  Free  from  obscenity  or  impurity:  as,  chaste 
conversation. — 4.  In  a figurative  sense:  ( a ) 
As  applied  to  language  and  literary  style,  free 
from  uncouth  or  equivocal  words  and  phrases, 
and  from  affected  or  extravagant  expressions ; 
not  affected  or  grandiloquent. 

That  great  model  of  chaste , lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  x. 

(b)  In  art,  free  from  meretricious  ornament  or 
affectation ; severely  simple. 
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Her  thick  brown  hair  . . . seemed  to  drape  her  head 
with  a covering  as  chaste  and  formal  as  the  veil  of  a nun. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  295. 
Chaste  week,  the  week  beginning  with  Quinquagesima 
Sunday:  so  named  from  the  injunction  to  observe  strict 
continence  at  this  time.  Also  called  Cleansing  week. 
= Syn.  4u  Simple,  classic,  refined. 

chastet,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  chasten,  cliastien,  chastyen, 
often  (without  inf.  suffix  -en)  chasty,  chasti , < 
OF.  chastier,  castier,  F.  chdtier  = Pr.  castiar, 
chastiar  = Sp.  Pg.  castigar  = It.  castigare  (also 
introduced  as  an  ecclesiastical  word  into  early 
Teut.,  OHG.  chestigon,  MHG.  lcestigen,  hastigen, 
G.  kasteien  = D.  Jcastijden),  < L.  castigare,  make 
pure,  chasten,  chastise : see  castigate  and  chas- 
tise, and  cf . chasten1.']  1 . To  chasten ; disci- 
pline ; punish ; chastise.  See  chasten1  and  chas- 
tise, which  have  taken  the  place  of  this  verb. 

The  said  William  un-lawfulli  chasted  hym,  in  brusyng 
of  his  arme  and  broke  his  hedd. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  322. 
I ne  herde  never  in  my  lyve 
Old  man  chasty  3ong  wyf. 

Seven  Sages  (ed.  Wright),  1.  1664. 

By  the  whelp  chasted  is  the  leoun. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  L 483. 

2.  To  reduce  to  submission ; tame. 

They  were  the  flrste  that  chastede  hors  and  ladde  hem 
with  brydels.  Trevisa,  tr.  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  II.  357. 

3.  To  bring  or  keep  under  control ; restrain,  as 
the  passions. 

Luke  nowe  for  charitee,  thow  chasty  thy  lyppes, 

That  the  no  wordez  eschape,  whate  so  be-tydez ; 

Luke  that  presante  be  priste,  and  presse  hym  bottlytille. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1019. 
With  loue  and  awe  thi  wyfe  thou  chastys, 

And  late  feyre  wordes  be  thi  3erd  [yard,  rod]. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  53. 

chaste-eyed  (chast'id),  a.  Having  chaste  or 
modest  eyes. 

The  oak-crown’d  sisters  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen. 

Collins,  Ode  on  the  Passions. 

chastelaint,  n.  [ME.,  also  spelled  chartlayn, 
etc.,  chasteleyne,  < OF.  cliastelain,  car  telein,  m., 
chartelaine , f.,  mod.  F.  chdtelam,  m.,  chdtelaine, 
f . : see  chatelaine.]  A castellan;  a castellan’s 
wife : with  reference  to  the  rank. 

Now  am  I knyght,  now  chastelene. 

Bom.  of  the  Bos»,  1.  6330. 

chasteletf,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  chastelet,  dim.  of 
chastel,  a castle : see  castle,  castellet.]  A castle. 

The  erldome  of  enuye  and  wratthe  togideres, 
With  the  chastelet  of  chest  and  chateryng-oute-of-resoun. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ii.  84. 

chastely  (chast' li),  adv.  [ME.  chastliche,  < 
chaste  + -liclie,  -ly2.]  In  a chaste  manner,  (a) 
With  sexual  purity  ; purely.  ( b ) Without  obscenity ; de- 
cently. (c)  Without  barbarisms  or  uncouth  phrases  ; taste- 
fully : as,  a composition  chastely  written. 

The  style  [Bryant’s]  always  pure,  clear,  and  forcible,  and 
often  chastely  elegant.  D.  J.  Hill,  Bryant,  p.  171. 

id)  Without  meretricious  ornament ; not  gaudily : as,  a 
picture  chastely  designed. 

chasten1  (cha'sn),  v.  t.  [<  chaste,  a.,  + -en1. 
See  chaste,  v.,  and  chastise.]  1.  To  inflict 
pain,  trouble,  or  affliction  on  for  the  purpose 
of  reclaiming  from  evil ; correct ; chastise ; 
punish : formerly  of  corporal  punishment,  but 
now,  chiefly  with  a moral  reference,  of  discipli- 
nary affliction.  [Now  rarely  or  never  used  for 
chastise  in  a physical  sense.] 

If  he  commit  iniquity,  I will  chasten  him  with  the  rod 
of  men.  2 Sam.  vii.  14. 

As  many  as  I love,  I rebuke  and  chasten.  Rev.  iii.  19. 
And  fear  not,  Enid,  I should  fall  upon  him, 

Who  love  you,  Prince,  with  something  of  the  love 
Wherewith  we  love  the  Heaven  that  chastens  us. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  To  purify  by  discipline,  as  the  taste ; refine ; 
make  chaste : as,  to  chasten  the  imagination, 
the  taste,  or  one’s  style. 

They  [classics]  chasten  and  enlarge  the  mind  and  excite 
to  noble  actions.  Layard. 

It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  a good 
telescope,  a sharp  eye,  and  a chastened  imagination,  to 
watch  them  [the  rings  of  Saturn]  carefully,  and  set  down 
exactly  what  he  sees.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  56. 

= Syn.  1.  Punish,  etc.  See  chastise. 

chasten-’t,  n.  See  cliesten, 

chastener  (chas'ner),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
chastens. 

In  our  day,  the  great  chastener  and  corrector  of  all  in- 
vestigation, and  of  the  whole  business  of  inference  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  is  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
facts  of  nature.  Maine , Village  Communities,  p.  327. 

chasteness  (chast'nes),  n.  [<  chaste  + -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  chaste. 

chastening  (chas'ning),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  chasten 1, 
«.]  Corrective  by  means  of  punishment  or  dis- 
cipline. 

The  father’s  chastening  hand.  Rowe. 

The  tyrant  is  altered,  by  a chastening  affliction,  into  a 
pensive  moralist.  Macaulay , Dryden. 
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chaste-tree  (chast'tre),  n.  The  Vitex  Agnus- 
castus.  See  agnus  castus,  under  agnus. 
chastiet,  v.  t.  See  chaste. 
chastisable(chas-ti ' za-bl),  a.  [<  chastise + -able.] 
Deserving  chastisement.  Sherwood.  [Bare.] 
chastise  (chas-tiz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  chastised, 
ppr.  chastising.  [<  ME.  chastisen,  an  extended 
form  with  suffix  -isen,  -ise,  of  cliastien,  chasten : 
see  chaste,  v.,  and  cf.  chasten1.]  1.  To  inflict 
pain  upon  by  stripes,  blows,  or  otherwise,  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  and  recalling  to  duty ; 
punish  for  the  purpose  of  amending;  correct 
or  reclaim  by  punishment. 

Let  the  wiues  keepe  their  husbands  secrets,  or  else  let 
them  be  chastised,  and  kept  in  house  and  bed,  till  they  be 
better.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  257. 

How  fine  my  master  is  I lam  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
Heaven  is  not  always  angry  when  he  strikes, 

But  most  chastises  those  whom  most  he  likes. 

Pomfret , To  his  friend  in  Affliction. 
2f.  To  discipline ; instruct ; correct  the  errors 
or  faults  of. 

And  so  atte  the  begynning  a man  ought  to  feme  his 
dough ters  with  good  ensaumples,  yeunge  as  dede  the  quene 
Proues  of  Hongrie,  that  faire  and  goodly  chastised  and 
taught  her  doughters,  as  it  [is]  contened  in  her  boke. 

Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry,  p.  2. 

3f.  To  reduce  to  submission;  tame. 

Thilke  men  chastised  and  temede  hors  flrste  with  bridels. 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  I.  187. 

4.  To  restrain  or  refine  by  discipline ; free  from 
faults  or  excesses.  [In  this  sense  now  chasten.] 

Behold  the  beauty  of  her  person  chastised  by  the  inno- 
cence of  her  thoughts.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  4. 

The  gay  social  sense,  by  decency  chastised.  Thomson. 
= Syn.  1.  Punish,  Chasten,  Chastise.  To  punish  is  pri- 
marily and  chiefly  to  inflict  pain  upon,  as  a retribution  for 
misdeeds,  the  notion  of  improving  the  offender  being  absent 
or  quite  subordinate.  Chasten,  on  the  other  hand,  implies 
that  the  reformation  of  the  offender  is  the  aim  of  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted.  The  word  is  not  now  often  used  of  hu- 
man acts ; it  is  a biblical  word  for  the  providential  disci- 
pline of  man:  as,  “Whom the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth ” 
(Heb.  xii.  6);  and  such  expressions  as  “ the  chastening  in- 
fluence of  sorrow  ” are  in  use.  Chastise  is  a dignified  word 
for  corporal  punishment,  combining  in  nearly  equal  de- 
grees the  notions  of  desert  and  correction. 

The  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iL  1032. 

That  good  God  who  chastens  whom  he  loves. 

Southey,  Madoc,  I.  iii.  163. 
Under  whose  warrant  I impeach  thy  wrong, 

And  by  whose  help  I mean  to  chastise  it. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

chastisement  (chas'tiz-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  chas- 
tisement; < chastise  + -merit.]  Correction;  pun- 
ishment; pain  or  suffering  inflicted  for  punish- 
ment and  correction. 

I have  borne  chastisement,  I will  not  offend  any  more. 

Job  xxxiv.  31. 

Shall  I so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars, 

On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1. 

chastiser  (ehas-tl'zer),  n.  One  who  chastises; 
a punisher ; a corrector. 

A chastiser  of  too  big  a confidence. 

Jer.  Taylor , Holy  Dying,  v.  § 3. 

chastity  (chas'ti-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  chastite,  clias- 
tete,  < OF.  chasieit,  cliastete,  F.  cliastete  = Pr. 
castitat,  castetat  — Sp.  castidad  = Pg.  castidade 
= It.  castitd,  < L.  castita(t-)s,  < castus,  chaste: 
see  chaste,  a.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 

chaste ; the  state  of  being  guiltless  of  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse ; sexual  purity. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow  . . . 

To  force  a spotless  virgin’s  chastity  ? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

2f.  Celibacy;  the  unmarried  state. 

I schal  for  evermore, 

Emforth  my  might,  thi  trewe  servaunt  be, 

And  holden  werre  alway  with  chastite. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1378. 

The  forenamed  church  . . . was  wont  to  be  occupied  of 
old  time  by  married  men  and  hereditary  succession ; the 
Lateran  Council  held  at  that  time  [A.  D.  1215]  preventing 
it,  by  imposing  chastity  upon  all  clerks  and  rectors  of 
churches. 

“ De  Statu  Blagbornshire,"  quoted  in  Baines,  Hist.  Lan- 
cashire, II.  2. 

3.  Abstinence  from  lawful  indulgence  of  sex- 
ual intercourse ; continence  due  to  a religious 
motive.  [Rare.] 

Chastity  is  either  abstinence  or  continence ; abstinence 
is  that  of  virgins  or  widows  ; continence  of  married  per- 
sons. Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  Freedom  from  obscenity,  depravity,  or  im- 
purity, as  in  thought,  language,  or  life ; moral 
purity. 

That  chastity  of  honour  which  felt  a stain  like  a wound. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 
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5.  Purity  and  simplicity  of  style  in  writing. — 

6.  In  art,  freedom  from  meretricious  orna- 
ment or  affectation. 

Again,  at  a coronation,  what  can  be  more  displeasing  to 
a philosophic  taste  than  a pretended  chastity  of  ornament, 
at  war  with  the  very  purposes  of  a solemnity  essentially 
magnificent?  De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

[In  the  last  two  senses  chasteness  is  more  com- 
monly used.] 

chastont,  n.  [OF.  chaston , F.  chaton,  the 
bezel  of  a ring,  = It.  castone:  OHG.  chasto , 
G.  hasten , chest.]  The  broad  part  of  a ring  in 
which  the  stone  is  set ; the  collet.  N.  E.  D. 
chastyt,  v.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  chaste. 
chasuble  (chas'u-bl),  n.  [Also  written  chasible , 
cliesible;  < ME.  chesible , chesuble,  etc.,  < OF. 
* chasible , chasuble , F.  chasuble  (=  Sp.  casulla; 
cf.  MHG.  kasugcle,  kasuckel,  D.  kasuifel),  < 
ML.  casubula , casubla , equiv.  to  casula , a man- 
tle, a chasuble,  lit.  a little  house  (cf.  It.  casu- 
pola,  a shanty),  dim.  of  L.  casa , a house:  see 
casa.  Cf.  casula  and  cassock , of  the  same  ult. 
origin.]  Eccles .,  a sleeveless  vestment,  origi- 
nally circular  in  outline,  but  in  medieval  and 
modern  use  of  an  elliptical  shape,  or  modi- 
fied from  this  so  as  to  be  nearly  rectangular, 
and  provided  with  an  aperture  in  the  center 
through  which  to  pass  the  head,  it  is  worn  so 
as  to  fall  in  front  and  at  the  back  of  the  wearer  to  an 
equal  or  nearly  equal  distance,  showing  only  one  of  its 
halves  at  a time.  The  chasuble  is  the  principal  vestment 

worn  by  a priest 
when  celebrat- 
ing the  mass  or 
holy  commu- 
nion, and  is  put 
on  over  the  alb. 
It  is  held  to 
represent  the 
seamless  coat  of 
Christ,  or  char- 
ity symbolized 
by  it.  The  ma- 
terial is  usually 
rich  stuff — silk, 
brocade,  or  vel- 
vet. In  its  oldest 
form  it  was  very 
full  and  long, 
reaching  nearly 
to  the  feet.  The 
medieval  or  el- 
liptical form, 
which  is  some- 
times worn  in 
Roman  Catho- 
lic churches, 
reaches  below 
the  knees,  and 
is  generally  or- 
namented with 
a Y- cross.  The 
shape  common- 
ly worn  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  however,  does  not 
reach  much  below  the  hips,  and  is  nearly  rectangular  at 
the  back,  the  part  which  falls  in  front  being  cut  away  at 
the  sides  so  as  not  to  impede  the  movement  of  the  arms, 
and  the  two  parts  are  frequently  united  merely  by  straps 
at  the  shoulders.  The  chasuble  generally  has  a pillar  or 
vertical  stripe  at  the  front,  a Y- cross  or  Latin  cross  on 
the  back,  or  on  both  front  and  back,  and  sometimes  an 
edging  on  both  sides.  These  ornaments  are  added  in  a 
different  material  with  gold  or  other  embroidery,  and 
are  known  as  the  orphreys  of  the  chasuble.  Among  the 
different  names  of  the  chasuble,  pcenula , identifying  it 
with  the  ancient  Roman  garment  of  that  name,  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest.  The  same  word  occurs  also  in  various 
Greek  forms.  It  is  translated  “cloke”  in  2 Tim.  iv.  13, 
and  is  the  accepted  name  for  the  chasuble  in  the  Greek 
Church,  generally  in  the  form  phelonion.  The  name  pla- 
neta  has  also  been  in  use  from  early  times,  and  is  still  the 
term  preferred  in  the  official  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  amphibalus,  worn  at  one  time  in  Gaul,  seems 
to  have  been  similar  to  or  identical  with  the  chasuble.  In 
England  the  name  vestment  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  both  for  the  chasuble  alone  and  for  the  chas- 
uble with  its  subsidiary  vestments  or  adjuncts,  the  stole, 
amice,  and  maniple.  The  use  of  the  chasuble  in  Anglican 
churches  continued  long  after  the  Reformation,  and  is 
maintained  by  certain  of  them  (on  authority  claimed  from 
the  Ornaments  rubric)  at  the  present  day.  It  is  also  worn 
in  the  Greek  Church.  See  ornament. 

And  3e,  louely  ladyes,  with  goure  longe  fyngres, 

That  3e  han  silke  and  sendal  to  sowe,  whan  tyme  is, 

Chesibles  for  chapelleynes  clierches  to  honoure. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  12. 

chat1  (chat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chatted , ppr. 
chatting.  [<  late  ME.  chatte , a shortened  form, 
appar.  taken  as  the  base,  of  chatter , q.  v.  Re- 
duplicated chitchat , q.  v.]  I.  intrans.  To  con- 
verse in  a familiar  manner ; talk  without  form 
or  ceremony. 

But  what  a fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you, 

When  I should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

To  chat  awhile  on  their  adventures  passed.  Dryden. 
Sir  Launcelot  at  her  side 
Laughed  and  chatted , bending  over, 

Half  her  friend  and  all  her  lover. 

T.  B.  Aldrich , The  Queen’s  Ride. 

ILt  trans.  To  talk  of ; converse  about. 


Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a rupture  lets  her  baby  cry, 

While  she  chats  him.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

chat1  (chat),  re.  [<  chat.]-, »;.]  1 . Free,  informal 
speech;  familiar  conversation. 

0,  how  I long  to  have  some  chat  with  her ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Idle  talk ; chatter. 

This  bald  un jointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 

I answered  indirectly.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 
=Syn.  See  prattle,  n. 

chat2  (chat),  n.  [<  chat 1,  with  reference  to 
their  chattering  cries.  Cf.  chatterer , 2,  and 
chackPf]  A name  of  several  different  birds, 
(a)  Any  bird  of  the  family  Saxicolidce,  as  a stonechat, 
whinchat,  or  wheatear.  There  are  many  species,  chiefly 
African.  (6)  Specifically,  the  yellow-breasted  chat  of  the 
United  States,  an  oseine  passerine  bird,  Icteria  virens, 


Embroidered  Chasuble,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Siena  (late  i6th  century). 


Yellow-breasted  Chat  {Icteria  virens). 

of  the  family  Mniotiltidce.  It  is  about  7£  inches  long, 
green  above,  white  below,  has  a golden-yellow  breast, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  volubility  and  mimicry  of  its 
song,  as  well  as  for  the  evolutions  which  the  male  per- 
forms on  the  wing  during  the  mating  season. 
chat3  (chat),  re.  [<  ME.  chat,  a cat,  also  a cat- 
kin. < OF.  chat,  a cat  (cf.  chaton,  chatton,  a cat- 
kin) : see  cat 1,  and  cf.  catkin,  catling.']  1.  A 
cat.  See  cat1. 

The  firy  chat  he  slou3e  withoute  more 

And  of  Archadie  the  cruel  tussliy  bore. 

MS.  Digby,  230.  ( Halliwell .) 

2.  A catkin. 

The  long  Peper  comethe  first,  whan  the  Lef  begynnethe 
to  come;  and  it  is  lyche  the  Chattes  of  Haselle,  that 
comethe  before  the  Lef,  and  it  hangethe  lowe. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  168. 

3.  A key  or  samara  of  the  ash  or  maple. 
^[Prov.  Eng.] 

chat1  (chat),  n.  [A  particular  use  of  chat3,  a 
catkin,  or  a var.  of  chit1,  a little  twig,  a child, 
etc.:  see  chit L]  1.  A twig;  a little  stick;  a 
fragment. — 2.  A child.  [Prov.  Eng.]  -Chat 
^potatoes,  small  potatoes. 

chateau  (sha-td'),  n. ; pi.  chateaux  (-toz').  [F., 
< OF.  cliastel , castcl,  < L.  castellum,  a castle: 
see  castle.]  A castle ; a manor-house ; a large 
and  stately  residence,  usually  in  the  country : 
chiefly  with  reference  to  France  or  southern 
Europe.  The  word  is  very  frequent  in  French  use  in 
local  names.  Such  names  are  often  attached  to  wines.  See 
phrases  below.— Chateau  Chignon,  a red  wine  made  in 
the  department  of  Nifevre,  France. — Chateau  en  Es- 
pagne.  Same  as  castle  in  Spain.  See  castle.—  Chateau 
Haut-Brion,  a red  Bordeaux  wine  made  in  the  district 
of  Haufc  Mddoc.  It  is  often  classed  in  the  first  grade  of 
Bordeaux  red  wines,  or  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of 
the  second  grade.— Ch&teau  Laffltte,  a red  Bordeaux 
wine  made  in  the  commune  of  Pauillac,  in  the  district  of 
Mddoc.  It  belongs  to  the  first  grade  of  Bordeaux  red  wines. 

— Chateau  La  Kose,  a red  Bordeaux  wine,  the  first  growth 
of  the  La  Bose  wines  (which  see,  under  wine).  It  is  usually 
considered  a wine  of  the  second  grade,  but  the  vintage  of 
some  years  ranks  with  the  first. — Chateau  La  Tour,  a red 
Bordeaux  wine  made  in  the  commune  of  St. -Lambert, in  the 
district  of  Modoc.  It  is  one  of  the  first  grades  of  Bordeaux 
red  wines,  and  ranks  after  Chateau  Laflitte  and  Chateau 
Margaux. — Chateau  La  Tour  Blanche,  a white  Bordeaux 
wine  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barsac.  It  ranks  with 
Chateau  Suduiraut,  being  second  only  to  Chateau  Yquem. 

— Chateau  Margaux,  a red  Bordeaux  wine  made  in  the 
commune  of  Margaux.  It  is  one  of  the  first  grade  of  Bor- 
deaux red  wines,  ranking  either  first  of  all  or  second  only 
to  Chateau  Laflitte.— Chateau  Suduiraut,  a white  Bor- 
deaux wine  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barsac.— Cha- 
teau Yquem,  a white  Bordeaux  wine  made  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Barsac.  It  is  considered  the  chief  of  the  white 
wines  of  Bordeaux  commonly  called  Sauternes. 

chatelain  (shat'e-lan),  n.  [<  F.  chdtelain,  < OF. 
chastelain,  < ML.  castellanus : see  castellan.]  1. 
A castellan. — 2.  Iu  France,  formerly,  a terri- 
torial lord  who  had  the  right  of  possessing  a 
castle. 

The  chatelaines  and  mayors  [of  NeucMtel],  who  preside 
in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  are  also  of  his  [the  king’s] 
nomination.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  376. 

chatelaine  (shat'e-lan),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly 
chastelaine,  < ME.  chasteleyne,  < OF.  chastelaine, 


F.  chdtelaine,  fem.  of  chdtelain:  see  chatelain 
and  castellan.]  I.  n.  1.  A female  castellan ; the 
lady  of  the  castle  or  chateau.  See  chatelain. 
— 2.  A chain,  or  group  of  chains,  worn  by  cas- 
tellans, by  which  the  keys  of  a castle  were 
suspended  from  the  girdle;  hence,  a similar 
modern  device  for  suspending  wateh-keys, 
seals,  trinkets,  etc. ; and  so,  by  extension,  the 
trinkets  themselves. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
chatelaine:  as,  a chatelaine  watch, 
chatelett,  n.  [<  F.  chdtelet:  see  chalet  and  cas- 
tellet,  castlet.]  A little  castle, 
chatellany  (shat'e-la-ni),  n. ; pi.  chatellanies 
(-niz).  [<  F.  chdtellenie,  < ML.  castellania : see 
castellany.]  Same  as  castellany. 

This  princely  republic  [Neuch&tel]  is  divided  into  four 
chatellanies  and  fifteen  mayories. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  375. 

chathamite  (chat'am-it),  n.  [<  Chatham  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A variety  of  ehloanthite,  from 
Chatham,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
chati  (eha-te'),  re.  [Appar.  a native  South 
American  name,  assimilated  to  F.  chat,  a cat.] 
A name  of  the  Felts  mitis,  a small  spotted  South 
American  cat. 

Chatoessina  (kat//o-e-sI'na),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chatoessus  + - ina 2.]  In  Gunther’s  system  of 
classification,  the  second  group  of  ClupeidcB, 
having  the  mouth  transverse  and  inferior,  nar- 
row, and  toothless,  the  upper  jaw  overlapping 
the  lower,  and  the  abdomen  serrated : a syno- 
nym of  Dorosomidce  (which  see), 
chatoessine  (kat-o-es'in),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Chatoessina. 

Chatoessus  (kat-o-es'us),  re.  [NL. ; also  written 
Chatoessus,  -esus;  appar.  erroneously  formed  < 
Gr.  xalTfc‘S,  fem.  xmTVeaaa,  with  a long  mane, 

< xa'LT7l,  long  flowing  hair,  a mane : see  chmta.] 
A genus  of  isospondylous  fishes,  of  the  family 
Dorosomidce  or  gizzard-shads.  See  Dorosoma. 

chaton  (F.  pron.  sha-t6n'),  re.  [F.,  < OF.  chas- 
ton, caston  = It.  castone  (ML.  chasto),  bezel, 
prob.  < OHG.  chasto,  MHG.  G.  hasten,  a box, 
chest,  also  applied  to  a bezel : see  chest 1.  ] The 
head  or  top  of  a ring ; the  part  which  receives 
a stone,  device,  or  ornament  of  any  kind ; also, 
the  whole  top,  including  the  stone  or  seal.  See 
bezel. 

The  double-headed  axe  is  also  engraved  on  the  famous 
chaton  of  the  ring  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mykente. 

A.  H.  Sayce,  Pref.  to  Schliemann’s  Troja,  p.  20. 

The  intaglio  on  the  oval  chaton  of  the  other  gold  ring 
presents  an  equally  strange  subject. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archaeol.,  p.  269. 

chatoyancy  (sha-toi'an-si),  re.  [<  chatoyant: 
see  -ancy.]  The  quality  of  being  chatoyant, 
chatoyant  (sha-toi'ant;  F.pron.  sha-two-yoh'), 
a.  and  re.  [<  F.  chatoyant,  ppr.  of  chatoyer, 
change  luster  like  the  eye  of  a cat,  < chat,  cat: 
see  cat1.]  I.  a.  Changing  in  luster  or  color, 
like  a cat’s  eye  in  the  dark. 

Deluded  little  wretch, . . . going  to  your  first  party,  . . . 
now  for  the  first  time  swimming  into  the  frothy,  chatoy- 
ant, sparkling,  undulating  sea  of  laces  and  satins,  and 
white-armed,  flower-crowned  maidens. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  vii. 

II.  re.  A kind  of  hard  stone  or  gem  having 
when  cut  aud  polished  a chatoyaut  luster ; cat’s- 
eye. 

chatoyment  (sha-toi'ment),  re.  [<  F.  chatoie- 
ment,  < chatoyer : see  chatoyant.]  Exhibition  of 
changeable  colors,  or  eliangeahleness  of  color, 
as  in  a mineral ; play  of  colors, 
chatra  (chat'ra),  re.  Same  as  chattah. 
chat-roller  (chat'ro'Ter),  n.  An  ore-crushing 
machine,  consistingof  a pair  of  cast-iron  rollers, 
for  grinding  roasted  ore.  E.  U.  Knight. 
chatsome  (chat'sum),  a.  [<  chat 1 + -some.] 
Chatty ; full  of  gossip.  Machay. 
chatt  (chat),  re.  Same  as  chad:2. 
chattah  (chat'a),  re.  [Hind,  chhata,  also  clihatu, 
chhatr,  < Skt.  chhattra,  < \ t chhad,  cover.]  In  In- 
dia, an  umbrella.  See  umbrella.  Also  chatra. 
chattation  (cha-ta'shon),  re.  [<  chat1  + -ation.] 
Chat;  idle  talk;  gossip.  Mine.  D’Arblay. 
chattel  (ehat'el  or  -1),  re.  [<  ME.  chatel,  chetel 
(with  pi.  chateus,  chatews,  chateux,  after  OF.), 

< OF.  chatel,  assibilated  form  of  catel  (>  ME. 
catel),  cattle,  goods,  property:  see  cattle  and 
capital2.]  1.  Property;  wealth;  goods;  stock. 
See  cattle,  1. 

Aiwher  with  chatel  monmai  luue  cheape  [anywhere  with 
wealth  one  may  buy  love]. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  p.  271. 

To  dealen  his  feder  [father’s)  chetel  to  neodfule. 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  224. 
2.  An  article  of  personal  property;  a movable: 
usually  in  the  plural,  goods;  movable  assets. 


chattel 

In  law  the  term  includes  also  (for  most  purposes,  at 
least)  any  interest  in  land  other  than  an  estate  for  life  or 
of  inheritance. 

Godes  and  chateux.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  53. 
Honour’s  a lease  for  lives  to  come, 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 
The  legal  tenant : ’tis  a chattel 
Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras. 

No  wiser  than  their  mothers,  household  stuff, 

Live  chattels.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Are  flesh  and  blood  a ware  ? 

Are  heart  and  soul  a chattel  ? 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  I.  215. 
Chattel  mortgage,  a transfer  of  chattels  from  one  per- 
son, usually  a debtor,  to  another,  usually  his  creditor, 
on  condition  that  it  is  to  be  void  on  the  future  payment 
of  a sum  of  money,  or  in  some  other  specified  contingency, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time,  and  usually  also  only  until 
some  default  or  danger  intervenes,  the  transferror  may  re- 
tain the  possession  of  the  property.— Chattel  personal, 
an  article  of  tangible  personal  property,  such  as  an  animal, 
furniture,  grain,  etc.,  including  evidences  of  debt.  Chat- 
tels personal  are  usually  spoken  of  simply  as  chattels,  or 
tautologically  as  goods  and  chattels. — Chattel  real,  or 
Chattel  interest,  ail  estate  in  land  other  than  one  for  life 
or  of  inheritance,  as  a lease  for  years. — Chattel  vege- 
table, a designation  sometimes  applied  to  trees  when  sev- 
ered from  the  ground,  to  the  fruit  and  produce  of  trees 
when  severed  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  to  emble- 
ments. =Syn.  Effects,  Goods,  etc.  See  property. 
chattel  (chat' el  or  -1),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chat- 
telecl  or  chattellecl , ppr.  chatteling  or  chattelling . 

| X chattel,  w.]  To  regard  as  a chattel;  reduce 
to  the  condition  of  a chattel.  [Rare.] 
chattelism  (chat'el-izm  or  -1-izin),  n.  [<  chat- 
tel + -ism.  ] 1.  The  condition  of  holding  chat- 
tels.— 2.  The  state  of  being  a chattel, 
chattelize  (chat'el-Iz  or  -1-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  chattelized, , ppr.  chattelizing.  [<  chattel  + 
-ize.]  To  consider  or  class  as  a chattel  or  chat- 
tels ; reduce  to  the  rank  of  a chattel. 

This  system  of  chattelized  humanity  [negro  slavery] 
rested  upon  that  false  relation  of  arbitrary  power  upon 
the  one  side,  and  dependence  and  helplessness  on  the 
other,  which  is  the  life  of  every  form  of  oppression. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  251. 
chatter  (chat'er),  v.  [<  ME.  chateren,  cliatren, 
cheater  era,  chatter,  with  a dim.  form  chiteren  (> 
E.  chitter1 ; cf.  chitchat),  appar.  an  imitative 
variation  of  a form  *cwiteren,  *quiteren,  mod.  E. 
quitter  = Sc.  quhitter,  twitter,  = Sw.  qvittra  = 
Dan.  kvidre,  twitter,  chirp,  = D.  kwetteren,  chat- 
ter, warble : prob.  a variation  of  what  is  prop, 
a freq.  form  connected  with  AS.  cwethan,  say, 
speak:  see  bequeath  and  quoth,  and  cf.  twitter. 
Shortened  to  chat  1,  q.  v.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
utter  a succession  of  quick,  shrill,  inarticulate 
sounds,  as  a magpie  or  a monkey. 

Sparuwe  is  a cheaterinde  brid,  cheatereth  ever  ant  chirm- 
eth.  Ancren  Riwle , p.  152. 

Thu  chaterest  so  doth  on  [an]  Irish  preost. 

Owl  and  Nightingale , 1.  322. 
Apes  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 
Yes : they  are  Birds,  and  let  them  sing,  they’re  Birds,  and 
let  them  chatter. 

Constantine  and  Arete  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  309). 

2.  To  make  a rapid  rattling  noise,  as  the  teeth, 
from  cold  or  fright. 

When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and  the  wind  to 
make  me  chatter.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Oh ! what’s  the  matter?  what’s  the  matter? 

What  is’t  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill? 

That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter , 

Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still ! 

Wordsworth,  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill. 

3.  To  talk  thoughtlessly,  idly,  or  rapidly;  jab- 
ber; gabble. 

How  we  chattered  like  two  church  daws ! 

Browning,  A Lovers’  Quarrel. 
People  still  chatter  about  the  mythical  exploits  of  Tell, 
but  hardly  any  one  has  heard  of  this  little  piece  of  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  oppression,  done  only  twelve  years 
back.  E.  A.  Freeman , Venice,  p.  237. 

4f.  To  argue. 

If  Wratthe  wrastel  with  the  pore  he  hath  the  worse  ende ; 
For  if  they  bothe  pleyne  the  pore  is  but  fieble, 

And  if  he  chyde  or  chatre  hym  chieuth  the  worse. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  226. 
5.  To  jar,  so  as  to  form  a series  of  nicks  or 
notches,  as  a cutting-tool. 

If  a tool  for  use  in  a slide  rest  is  too  keen  for  its  allotted 
duty,  the  only  result  under  ordinary  circumstances  is,  that 
it  will  jar  or  chatter  (that  is,  tremble  and  cut  numerous 
indentations  in  the  work). 

J.  Rose,  Pract.  Machinist,  p.  152. 
II.  trans.  To  utter  as  one  who  or  that  which 
chatters:  as,  to  chatter  nonsense. 

Their  service  consisted  in  precipitate  and  very  irrever- 
ent  chattering  of  certain  Prayers  and  Hymns  to  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  to  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  27. 
Your  birds  of  knowledge  that,  in  dusky  air, 

Chatter  futurity.  Dryden. 

They  chatter'd  trifles  at  the  door. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxix. 
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chatter  (chat'er),  n.  [<  chatter,  t>.]  1.  A suc- 

cession of  quick,  shrill,  inarticulate  sounds, 
especially  if  discordant  or  jarring,  like  those 
uttered  "by  a magpie  or  a monkey;  rapid  and 
imperfectly  articulated  utterance. 

The  mimic  ape  began  his  chatter. 

Swift , The  Beasts’  Confession. 
2.  The  noise  made  hy  the  teeth  striking  to- 
gether repeatedly  and  rapidly,  as  under  the  in- 
fluence of  cold  or  fright. — 3.  Idle  or  foolish  talk. 

The  murmuring  multitude  beneath  me,  on  whom  his 
spasmodic  chatter  fell  like  a wet  blanket. 

Wendell  Phillips , Speeches  and  Lectures,  p.  61. 
=Syn.  3.  Sec  prattle,  n. 

chatterationt  (chat-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  chatter  + 
-ation.]  The  act  of  chattering;  the  disposition 
or  habit  of  talking  much.  Johnson.  [Colloq.] 
chatter-basket  (ehat'er-bas,/ket),  n.  A prat- 
tling child.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chatterbox  (chat'er-boks),  n.  One  who  talks 
incessantly : applied  chiefly  to  children. 
Chatterer  (chat'er-er),  n.  1.  One  who  chat- 
ters; a prater;  an  idle  talker. — 2.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  birds  of  the  genus  Ampelis  in  the 
most  restricted  sense,  or  Bombycilla.  The  Bohe- 
mian  chatterer  is  A.  garrulus;  the  chatterer  of  Carolina, 
or  cedar-bird,  A.  cedrorum ; the  chatterer  of  Japan,  A. 
phoenicopterus.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  some 
related  birds.  See  cut  under  waxwing. 

chatterstert,  n.  [ME.  chaterestre;  < chatter  + 
-ster.]  One  who  chatters ; a chatterer. 

Site  nu  stille,  chaterestre  ! 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  655. 

chatter-water  (ekat'er-wa"ter),  n.  [With  al- 
lusion to  tea-party  gossiping.]  Tea.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

chaiteryt  (chat'er-i),  n.  [<  chat1  + -ery,  or  < 
chatter  + -y.  Cf.  chattation.]  Chat ; idle  talk ; 
light  conversation. 

Easy  and  cheerful  chattery.  Mme.  D'Arblay. 

chat-thrush  (chat'thrush),  n.  Any  bird  of  the 
genus  Cossyphus. 

chattiness  (chat'i-nes),  n.  [<  chatty  + -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  chatty;  talkative- 
ness. 

chattocks  (chat'oks),  n.  pi.  [<  chat1  + dim. 
-ock-s.)  Refuse  wood,  left  in  making  fagots. 
Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

chatty1  (chat'i),  a.  [<  chat1,  n.,  + -y1.]  1. 

Given  to  free  conversation  or  chatting;  talka- 
tive. 

As  chatty  as  your  parrot. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  i.  35. 
He  found  her  as  handsome  as  she  had  been  last  year ; 
as  good-natured,  and  as  unaffected,  though  not  quite  so 
chatty.  Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  287. 

2.  Conversational  and  entertaining  in  style; 
unconventional;  easy:  as,  a chatty  letter. 
Chatty2  (chat'i),  n. ; pi.  chatties  (-iz).  [Hindi 
chati. ] In  India,  an  earthen  pot,  nearly  spheri- 
cal in  shape,  used  for  carrying  water  and  other 
liquids. 

Chat-wood  (chat'wud),  n.  Little  sticks ; fuel. 
E.  Phillips,  1706. 

chau  (chon),  n.  A unit  of  weight  in  Cochin 
China,  equal  to  three  fifths  of  a grain  troy. 
Chaucerism  (cha'ser-izm),  n.  [<  Chaucer  4- 
-ism.]  A word  or  an  expression  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  writings  of  Chaucer  (about 
1340-1400). 

Thus  I should  question  the  employment  of  such  Chau - 
cerisms,  to  use  Ben  Jonson’s  phrase. 

Trench,  Study  of  Words,  p.  154. 

chaud-medley  (shod'med'Ti),  n.  [Also  chaud- 
melee,  chaud-mille;  < OP.  chaude,  hot  (<  L.  cali- 
dus:  see  calid),  + medlee,  fight:  see  medley, 
mellay,  melee. ] In  law,  the  killing  of  a man  in 
an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  passion:  a 
word  often  erroneously  used  as  synonymous 
with  chance-medley.  Mosley  and  Whitely. 
chaud-millet, ».  See  chaud-medley.  E.  Phillips, 
1706. 

chaudront,  chaldron2t,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
chauldron,  chawdron,  chaundron,  chawtherne  (not 
found  in  ME.),  < OP.  chaudun,  cliaudin,  caudun, 
caldun  (ML.  calduna),  < MLG.  kaldune,  koldune, 
kallune,  usually  in  pi.  kaldunen,  etc.,  LO.  kaldu- 
nen,  koldunen  = MHO.  kaldune,  pi.  kaldunen,  G. 
kaldaunen  (>  Dan.  kallun),  entrails,  guts  (=  Pol. 
andLittle  Russ,  kaldun  (barred  l),  belly,  paunch, 
= Bohem.  kaldoun,  entrails,  = Croatian  kalduni, 
lungs);  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  W.  colud- 
dyn,  gut,  bowel,  coludd,  guts,  bowels.]  Entrails. 
Add  thereto  a tiger’s  chaudron.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Lnpet.  Sheep-heads  will  stay  with  thee? 

Qal.  Yes,  sir,  or  chauldrons. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Nice  Valour,  iii.  2. 

chaufet,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  chafe. 


chaundler 

chauffer,  chaufer  (sha'fer),  n.  [<  F.  chauffer, 
heat,  make  hot  (see  chafe) ; or  < F.  chaufour,  a 
lime-kiln,  < chaux,  lime  (see  chalk,  calx1),  + four, 
oven,  furnace.]  In  cheni.,  a small  furnace,  a 
cylindrical  box  of  sheet-iron,  open  at  the  top, 
*with  a grating  near  the  bottom.  See  chafer 2, 4. 
chauffeur  (sho-fer'),  n.  [F.,  fireman,  stoker.] 
The  driver  of  an  automobile, 
chauk-daw  (chak'da),  n.  [<  cliauk,  = chough, 
+ daw1.  Cf.  caddow.]  A local  British  name 
for  the  chough  or  red-legged  crow,  Pyrrhocorax 
graculus. 

chault,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  jowl. 
chauldront,  n.  Same  as  chaudron. 
Chaulelasmus  (ka-le-las'mus),  n.  [NL.  (G.  R. 
Gray,  1838),  < Gr.  xav/--,  as  in  ChauUodus,  q.  v., 
+ ihaoya,  a (metal)  plate.]  A genus  of  Ana- 
tiniB  or  fresh-water  ducks;  the  gadwalls:  so 


Gray  Duck,  or  Gadwall  ( Chaulelasmus  streperus). 


called  from  the  prominent  lamella;  of  the  bill. 
The  common  gadwall  is  C.  streperus ; another  species,  C. 
couesi , inhabits  the  Fanning  islands  in  Polynesia.  Also 
called  Chauliodus. 

Chauliodon  (ka-ll'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
XavlMuv,  xav^Movc  \-o6ovt-),  with  outstanding 
teeth  : see  Chauliodus .]  Same  as  ChauUodus,  1. 
chauliodont  (ka-li'o-dont),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Chauliodontidce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Chauliodontidce. 
Jordan  and  Gilbert. 

Chauliodontidae  (ka/li-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL. , < Chauliodon(t-)  + -ideei]  A family  of  ini- 
omous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Chauliodon. 
They  have  an  elongated  body  covered  with  thin  deciduous 
scales ; the  head  compressed ; the  mouth  deep,  its  upper 
margin  bounded  by  the  intermaxillaries  mesially  and  the 
supramaxillaries  laterally ; no  barbels  or  pseudobranchiaj ; 
and  the  dorsal  fin  anterior.  The  few  species  are  deep-sea 
fishes  with  phosphorescent  eye-like  spots  in  rows  along 
the  lower  or  under  surface  of  the  body. 

Chauliodus  (ka-li'6-dus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xal’- 
ikMovg,  also  xav'c ib&uv  (-odorr-),  with  outstand- 
ing teeth  or  tusks,  < xav^1-  (<  (appar.)  xaivetv 
(v  *j;«),/yawn,  gape:  see  chaos,  chasm)  + oSovq, 
Ionic  ofiuv  ( oSovt -),  = E.  tooth.]  1.  A genus  of 
fishes  with  a few  very  large  exserted  anterior 
teeth,  typical  of  the  family  Chauliodontidce. 
Also  called  Chauliodon. — 2.  Same  as  Chaule- 
lasmus. 

chaulmugra,  chaulmaugra  (clial  - mug ' rii, 
-ma'gra),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A handsome  East  In- 
dian bixaceous  tree,  Gynocardia  odorata,  with 
fragrant  flowers  and  a large  fruit  resembling  a 
shaddock.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil  that  has  long  been 
highly  valued  in  India  and  China  as  a remedy  for  leprosy 
and  other  skin-diseases,  rheumatism,  etc. ; for  leprosy  it 
has  been  considered  a specific, 
chaum  (cMm),  n.  [See  chawn .]  Same  as 
chawn.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

chaumontelle  (sho-mon-tel'),  n.  [F.]  A fine 
pear  wliich  is  much  grown  and  attains  a large 
size  in  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England, 
chaunt,  v.  and  n.  See  chawn. 

Chaunacidas  (ka-nas'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chau- 
nax  ( Chaunac -)  + -Idas.]  A family  of  pedicu- 
late  fishes,  typified  hy  the  genus  Chaunax : same 
as  Chaunacince.. 

Chaunacinae  (ka-na-si'ne),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Chau- 
nax (Chaunac-)  + -ince.]  In  Gill’s  system,  a sub- 
family of  Antennariidce,  typified  hy  the  genus 
Chaunax,  with  cuboid  head,  only  a rostral  spine 
or  tentacle,  and  low  soft  dorsal  fin. 

Chaunax  (ka'naks),  n,  [NL.]  A genus  of 
fishes,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Chaunacince. 
chauncelt,  chauncelert.  Obsolete  forms  of 
chancel,  chancellor. 

chaundlert,  chaundelert,  n.  Obsolete  forms 
of  chandler. 
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chaundry 

chaundryt,  n.  See  chandry. 
chaunget,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  change. 
chaungelingt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  change- 
ling. 

chaunlert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chandler. 
chauntt,  v.  and  n.  See  chant. 
chauntert,  n.  See  chanter L 
chauntresst,  n.  See  chantress. 

Clianntryt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chantry. 
chaup  (chap),  n.  [=  chap 1,  2.  Cf.  caup3  = 
coup1.]  A Scotch  form  of  chap1,  2. 
chauro,  chauros  (cha-o'ro,  -ros),  n.  [Mex.] 
Same  as  churro. 

chans1  (chous),  n.  [Also  written  cliiaus,  chiaous, 
and  more  recently  chaoush,  repr.  Turk,  cha'ush, 
an  interpreter,  a messenger : see  chouse.']  Same 
as  chouse,  1. 

Chaus2  (ka'us),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  from  a native 
name.]  1.  The  marsh-lynx,  Felis  chaus,  in- 
habiting portions  of  Asia  and  Africa. — 2. 
[cap.]  A generic  name  of  the  aquatic  lynxes 
resembling  the  above:  as,  Chaus  libyceus,  the 
Libyan  chaus,  and  C.  caffer,  the  Kafir  cat.  They 
live  on  birds  or  small  quadrupeds,  on  which  they  spring 
like  the  domestic  cat.  They  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
cat,  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  fond  of  the  water,  and 
are  excellent  swimmers. 

chaussee  (sho-sa '),  n.  [F.,  abbr.  of  res  de 
chaussee,  the  ground  floor:  res,  on  a level  with, 
level  (=  ras,  close-shaven,  < L.  rasus,  pp.  of  ra- 
dere,  shave:  see  rase,  rase);  de,  of;  chaussee, 
an  embankment,  a road:  see  causeway.]  A 
causeway ; a highway. 

chausses  (sho'sez ; F.  pron.  shos),  n.  pi.  [F. 
chausse,  pi.  chausses,  = Pr.  calsa,  caussa  = Cat. 
calsas  = Sp.  calsa  = Pg.  calf  as  = It.  calso,  calsa, 
< L.  calceus,  a shoe:  see  calceate,  v.,  and  cf. 
calsons.]  1.  Formerly,  the  clothing  of  the  legs 
and  feet  and  of  the  body  below  the  waist. — 
2.  In  medieval  armor,  the  defensive  covering  of 
the  legs,  used  before  the  introduction  of  cuisses 
and  leg-pieces  of  plate-armor.  The  chausses  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  either  of  linked  mail 
or  made  not  unlike  the  gambeson ; in  either  case  the  defen- 
sive part  did  not  cover  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  and 
the  back  of  the  thighs,  for  this  would  have  interfered  with 
the  seat  on  the  saddle,  but  was  attached  to  a sort  of  short 
breeches  of  linen,  leather,  or  other  similar  material.  See 
first  cut  (fig.  1)  under  armor. 

chaussont,  n.  [F.  chausson  (=  It.  calsone,  in 
pi.  calzoni  (see  calsons),  < chausse,  hose:  see 
chausses .]  In  medieval  armor : (a)  The  cover- 
ing for  the  foot : a general  term,  applied  as  well 
to  the  solleret  (which  see)  as  to  the  stocking 
of  chain-mail  of  the  early  middle  ages.  (6)  A 
secondary  or  additional  leg-piece,  as  the  leather 
garment  covering  the  thigh,  whether  over  the 
chausses  of  mail  or  replacing  them  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  seat  on  the  saddle ; also,  a sim- 
ilar garment  of  gamboised  work.  Hewitt. 
chauvin  (F.  pron.  sho-van'),  n.  [F.,  said  to  be 
“after  a soldier  named  Nicolas  Chauvin,  so  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  so 
demonstrative  in  his  manifestations  of  his  ado- 
ration of  him,  that  his  comrades  turned  him  into 
ridicule.”  The  name  Chauvin  is  the  same  as  Cal- 
vin .-see  Calvinism.  ] One  of  those  veterans  of  the 
first  French  empire  who,  after  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, professed  the  most  unbounded  admiration 
of  his  person  and  his  acts ; hence,  any  one  pos- 
sessed by  an  absurdly  exaggerated  patriotism 
or  military  enthusiasm,  or  by  passionate  and 
unreasonable  devotion  to  any  cause, 
chauvinism  (sho'vi-nizm),  n.  [<  chauvin  + 
-ism,  after  F.  chauvinisme .]  The  sentiments  of 
a chauvin;  enthusiastic,  unreflecting  devotion 
to  any  cause ; especially,  absurdly  exaggerated 
patriotism  or  military  enthusiasm. 

Sir,  I have  no  sympathy  with  chauvinism  of  any  kind, 
but,  surely,  of  all  kinds  that  is  the  worst  which  obtrudes 
pitiful  national  jealousies  and  rivalries  into  the  realm  of 
science.  Huxley,  Address  at  Harvey  Tricentenary,  p.  397. 

chauvinist  (sho'vi-nist),  n.  [<  chauvin  + -ist.] 
A person  imbued  with  chauvinism ; a chauvin. 

During  the  Crimean  War  they  [the  Slavophils]  were 
known  to  be  among  the  extreme  Chauvinists  who  urged 
the  necessity  of  planting  the  Greek  cross  on  the  desecrated 
dome  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  and  hoped  to  see 
the  Emperor  proclaimed  “ Panslavonic  Tsar." 

D.  M.  Wallace , Russia,  p.  411. 

The  Russian  Chauvinists  were  flattered  by  seeing  that 
the  “ true  German  Baron,"  which  Bismarck  affected  to  be, 
followed  with  much  closer  attention  than  any  of  his  col* 
leagues  the  new  liberal  movement  in  our  [Russia’s]  Press 
and  literature.  Translated  in  Lowe's  Bismarck,  I.  244. 

chauvinistic  (sho-vi-nis'tik),  a.  [<  chauvinist 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  chau- 
vinism; fanatically  devoted  to  any  cause. 

Considerations  which  are  not  advanced  in  anything  like 
a chauvinistic  spirit.  Athenaeum,  No.  3076,  p.  470. 
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The  somewhat  threatening  attitude  of  France  toward 
Italy  — or  rather  the  possibility  of  France  relapsing  into 
her  chauvinistic  proclivities,  as  soon  as  she  is  freed  from 
the  German  incubus.  The  Nation,  Sept.  14, 1871,  p.  171. 

chavet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chaff1. 
chavelt  (chav'el),  n.  [(1)  < ME.  chavel,  chavyl, 
< AS.  ceafl,  pi.  ceaflas,  = OS.  kafl,  pi.  kaflos,  jaw, 
= MLG.  kavel,  hovel,  jaw,  gums,  palate;  with 
formative  -l  (and  equiv.  to  Icel.  kjaptr,  kjdptr 
(pt  pron.  as  ft)  = Norw.  kjeft,  kjeeft,  kjept,  kjaft 
= Sw.  kdft  = Dan.  kjeeft  (>  E.  chaft,  chap2, 
chop 3),  jaw,  with  formative  -t) ; of.  MLG.  kiwe, 
kewe,  jaw  of  a fish,  gill,  = OHG.  chiwa,  cliewa, 
chime,  MHG.  kewe,  also  kiuwel,  also  OHG. 
chouwe,  MHG.  chouwe,  kouwe,  kouwe,  jaw,  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  = MD.  kouwe,  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth;  with  formatives  as  mentioned, 
and  change  of  w to  v or  f,  < AS.  cebwan  (pret. 
ceaw),  ME.  chewen,  E.  chew  = OHG.  chiuwan, 
MHG.  kiuwen,  G.  kauen,  etc.,  chew:  see  chew, 
and  cf.  chaw1,  chaw2.  With  these  words  are 
confused  in  part  the  forms  and  senses  of  (2) 
D.  kevel,  gum,  = MHG.  kivel,  kievel,  kiefel,  also 
kiver,  G.  kiefer  (with  formative  -el  or  -er),  jaw, 
gill,  also  MHG.  kieffe,  gill,  G.  kiefe,  jaw,  gill,  = 
LG.  kiffe,  jaw,  keve,  gill,  = Dan.  kjeeve,  jaw, 
prop,  from  the  verb  represented  by  MHG.  kifen, 
kijfen,  gnaw,  chew : see  chafer 1.  The  ME.  form 
chavel,  commonly  in  pi.  cliaveles  (written  chaue- 
les),  passed  over  into  the  forms  chauele,  charnel, 
chawlc,  choul,  chowle,  whence  mod.  E.  jowl.  To 
the  same  form  through  chawl  is  due  in  part  the 
mod.  E.  chaw 3 =jaw:  see  chaw2,  jaw,  and  jowl, 
and  cf.  chap2,  chop3,  chaft.]  The  jaw;  espe- 
cially, the  jaw  of  a beast. 

He  strake  the  dragon  in  at  the  chavyl , 

That  it  come  out  at  the  navyl. 

Ywaine  and  Gavrin,  1.  1991. 
I scok  [var.  shook]  tham  be  the  berdes  sua  [var.  so] 

That  I thair  chafftes  [var.  chauelis,  chaules,  chaulis]  raue 
[reft,  var.  i-vrraste]  in  tua  [var.  two]. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1.  7510. 
chavel  (chav'el),  v.  t.  [Also  chawel;  < chavel, 
n.,  with  ref.  to  chawl,  chew:  see  chavel,  n., 
chaw1,  chew.]  To  ehew.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chavel-bonet,  ».  [ME.  chavyl-bon;  < chavel  + 
hone.]  A jaw-hone. 

With  this  chavyl-bon  I xal  [shall]  the  sle. 

Coventry  Mysteries , p.  37. 

chavender  (chav'en-der),  n.  [See  eheven.] 
The  fish  otherwise  called  the  chub  or  eheven. 

The  bream,  the  cap,  the  chub  and  chavender. 

And  many  more  that  in  fresh  waters  are. 

John  Denny 8,  in  Arber’s  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  167. 

These  are  a choice  bait  for  the  chub  or  chavender. 

T.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Chavica  (kav'i-ka),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  name 
of  the  plants  in  tile  South  Sea  islands.]  A ge- 
nus of  climbing  shrubs,  of  the  family  Pipera- 
cese,  containing  5 species.  The  genus  is  closely 
related  to  Piper,  and  has  been  united  with  it 
hv  some  authors. 

chavicha  (chav'i-eha),  n.  [Russ,  chavycha.] 
The  king-salmon  or  quinnat,  Oncorhynchus 
tcliawytcha.  Also  tchawytclia,  choweecha,  choui-'1 
cha,  and  tsavicha. 

chavicic  (cha-vis'ik),  a.  [<  Chavica  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Cha/vica. — Chavicic  acid,  an  acid  found  in  pepper, 
and  forming  when  extracted  from  it  an  amorphous  resinous 
mass. 

chavicin,  chavicine  (chav'i-sin),  n.  [<  Chavica 
+ -in2,  -ine2.]  An  organic  principle  analogous 
to  piperine,  found  in  pepper. 
cliavisil1  (chav'ish),  n.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  chatter.] 
A confused  chattering ; a chattering,  prattling, 
or  murmuring  noise.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chavish2  (chav'ish),  a.  [E.  dial.]  Peevish; 
fretful.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

chaw1  (cha),  v.  [Avar,  of  chew,  q.  v.]  I.  trans. 
1.  Same  as  chew,  1.  [Now  only  dialectal  or 
vulgar.] 

I am  in  love : revenge  is  now  the  cud 

That  I do  chaw. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 

[Love]  swallows  us  and  never  chaws;  . . . 

He  is  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we  the  fry. 

Donne,  The  Broken  Heart. 

2f.  Same  as  chew,  2. 

Chawing  vengeaunce  all  the  way  I went. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  29. 
Chawed  up,  demolished;  badly  discomfited.  [IT.  S. 
slang.] 

II.  intrans.  To  he  sulky.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chaw1  (cha),  n.  [<  chaw1,  r.]  As  much  as  is 
put  in  the  mouth  at  once;  a ehew,  especially 
of  tobacco;  a quid.  [Vulgar.] 
chaw2t  (cha),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  chawe; 
now  jaw,  q.  v.]  The  jaw. 

The  chaws  and  the  nape  of  the  necke. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiii.  2. 


cheap 

[This  form  occurred  twice  in  the  original  edition  (1611)  of 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  (Ezek.  xxix.  4, 
xxxviii.  4),  hut  in  modern  editions  has  been  changed.] 

chaw-bacon  (cha'ha'kii),  n.  [<  chaw1  + ohj. 
bacon.]  A country  lout;  a bumpkin.  [Col- 
loq.,  Eng.] 

The  chawbacons,  hundreds  of  whom  were  the  Earl’s  ten- 
ants, raised  a shout.  Savage,  Reuben  Medlicott,  ii.  10. 

chaw-bonet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  jaw-bone. 
chawcerst,  n.  pi.  [<  F.  chaussure  or  OF.  chau- 
soire,  shoes,  foot-gear,  < chausser,  shoe:  see 
chausses.]  Shoes, 
chawdronf,  n.  See  chaudron. 
chawelt,  n.  Same  as  chavel. 
cha  welt,  V.  t.  Same  as  chavel. 
chawlt,  n.  A contracted  form  of  chavel.  See 
chavel,  n.,  and  jowl. 
chawmt,  V.  and  n.  See  chawn. 
chawnt  (chan),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  written 
chaun,  chawne,  choan,  choane,  and  erroneously 
chaum,  chaume;  perhaps  for  *jawn,  a dial,  form 
of  yawn,  q.  v.  (cf.  chaw2,  obs.  form  of  jaw,  and 
chawl,  chaul,  obs.  forms  of  jowl ) ; or  perhaps 
(through  choan)  ult.  < ME.  cninen  (pret.  chon), 
< AS.  cinan  (pret.  can),  chine,  gape : see  chine1, 
and  cf.  shone  (pron.  shon  or  shon),  ult.  < AS. 
scan,  pret.  of  scinan,  shine.]  I.  intrans.  To 
gape;  open;  yawn.  Shenvood. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  yawn ; open. 

O thou  all-bearing  earth,  . . . 

O chaune  thy  brest, 

And  let  me  sinke  into  thee. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  iii.  L 
chawnt  (chan),  n.  [Also  written  chaun  (and 
erroneously  chaivm,  chaum) ; from  the  verb.]  A 
gape;  a gap. 

The  sun,  with  its  mighty  heat,  so  parched  and  filled  it 
with  chops  and  chauns. 

Bp.  Craft,  On  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth,  p.  113. 

Fendasse  [F.],  a cleft,  rift,  chop,  choane.  Cotgrave. 

chay1,  shay  (sha),  n.  [A  false  sing,  for  the 
supposed  pi.  chaise .]  A chaise.  [Colloq.] 
Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay  ? 

0.  IF.  Holmes , The  Deacon’s  Masterpiece. 

chay2,  chaya-root  (cha,  cha'a-rot),  n.  Same 
as  shaya-root. 

chayert,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  chair. 
chayote  (cha-yo'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  < Nahuatl  cha- 
yotl .]  The  fruit  of  Chayota  edulis,  a cucurbi- 
taeeous  plant.  It  is  eaten  as  a vegetable. 
Also  cheyote. 

chayselt,  n-  See  chaisel. 
cheapt  (chep),  v.  [Also  (chiefly  dial.)  chap, 
chop  (see  chap1,  chop2) ; < ME.  cliepen,  cheapien, 
chapien,  < AS.  cedpian,  traffic,  trade,  buy  or 
sell,  buy,  bribe  ( ge-cedpian , buy)  (also  cypan, 
sell),  = OS.  kopon  = OFries.  kdpia  = D.  koopen 
= MLG.  kopen,  LG.  kopen  = OHG.  choufon, 
coufon,  koufon,  clioufen,  coufen,  koufen,  MHG. 
lcoufen,  keufen,  traffic,  trade,  buy  or  sell,  G. 
kaufen,  buy  (G.  ver-kaufen  = OS.  far-kopon, 
sell),  = Icel.  kaupa,  trade,  bargain,  = Sw.  kopa 
. Dan.  kjobe,  buy,  = Goth,  kaupon,  traffic,  trade 
(cf.  OBulg.  kupiti  = Serv.  kupiti  = Bohem.  kou- 
piti  = Pol.  kupic : Russ,  kupiti;  Hung,  kupecz, 
buy;  Finn,  kauppata,  trade;  from  Teut.),  inform 
appar.  from  the  noun  (AS.  cedp,  etc.:  see  cheap, 
n. ),  but  the  verb  is  found  earlier  and  is  appar. 
not  orig.  Teut.,  hut  derived  at  an  early  period, 
through  the  traffic  with  Italy,  < L.  cauponari, 
traffic,  trade,  < caupo(n-),  also  copo(n-),  later 
also  cupo(n-),  a petty  tradesman,  a huckster, 
an  innkeeper  (>  OHG.  choufo,  a tradesman, 
trader,  merchant) ; cf . caupona,  a female  huck- 
ster, a landlady,  caupona,  a retail  shop,  a tav- 
ern, inn ; cf . Gr.  icdmjloc,  a huckster,  Kairffeveiv, 
drive  a petty  trade,  Kawyleta,  retail  trade,  sa- 
vT/Xeiov,  a tavern.  According  to  Grimm  and 
others,  the  verb  (Goth,  kaupon)  is  connected 
with  Goth,  kaupatjan,  strike,  with  ref.  to  strik- 
ing a bargain,  orig.  make  an  agreement  by 
striking  hands.  But  the  Goth,  kaupatjan  means 
‘ strike  ’ only  in  the  sense  of  ‘ buffet,  slap,’  in 
assault,  and  has  no  cognates  (in  that  form  and 
sense)  in  the  other  tongues.  The  figure  of 
‘striking’  a bargain  or  agreement  occurs  in 
Latin  ( feedus  ferire  or  pcrcutere)  and  in  AS. 
( wedd  slean,  as  a translation  of  the  Latin),  but 
appar.  not  otherwise  in  the  early  Teut.  The 
verb  cheap  is  now  superseded  by  cheapen,  q.  v. 
See  cheap,  n.,  chaffer1.]  I.  intrans.  To  trade; 
traffic;  bargain;  chaffer;  ask  the  price  of  goods ; 
cheapen  goods. 

Were  I worth  al  the  wone  of  wymmen  alyue, 

& al  the  wele  of  the  worlde  were  in  my  honde, 

I schulde  chepen  & chose,  to  cheue  [obtain]  me  a lorde. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1271. 

I see  you  come  to  cheap  and  not  to  buy. 

Hey  wood,  Edw.  IV.,  p.  66.  (HalliiveU.) 
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n.  trans.  1.  To  bargain  for;  chaffer  for;  ask 
the  price  of ; offer  a price  for;  cheapen. 

Who  so  cheped  my  chaffare  chiden  I wolde, 

But  he  profred  to  paye  a peny  or  tweyne 
More  than  it  was  worth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  380. 

2.  To  buy;  purchase. 

Such  chaffare  I chepe  at  the  chapitre. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  159. 
As  a spanyel  ache  wol  on  him  lepe, 

Til  that  sche  fynde  soin  man  hir  to  chepe. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  268. 

3.  To  sell. 

Ancre  [anchoress]  that  is  clieapild,  heo  cheapeth  hire 
soule  [to]  the  chepmon  of  lielle.  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  418. 

cheapt  (chep),  n.  [<  ME.  cheep , chepe,  chep , 
cheap , trade,  traffic,  bargain,  price,  < AS.  cedp, 
trade,  traffic,  price,  also  cattle  (cf.  fee),  = OS. 
hop  = OEries.  hap  = D.  hoop  = MLG.  hop,  LG. 
hoop  = OHG.  chouf,  couf,  houf,  MHG.  honf,  G. 
hauf,  trade,  traffic,  bargain,  purchase,  = Icel. 
haup  = Sw.  hop  = Dan.  hjob,  bargain,  purchase ; 
from  the  verb:  see  cheap , v . Hence  in  comp. 
chapfare,  now  chaffer,  chapman , also  abbr.  chap. 
In  ME.  the  noun  is  esp.  common  in  the  phrases 
god  chep,  early  mod.  E.  good  cheap  (==  D.  goed 
hoop  = LG.  god  hop  = North  Fries,  god  hup  = 
Icel.  gott  haup  = Sw.  godt  hop  = Dan.  godt 
hjob),  lit.,  like  F.  bon  mar  did,  a good  price  or 
bargain;  and  gret  chep , early  mod.  E.  great 
cheap , a great  bargain,  whence  by  abbr.  cheap , 
a.,  q.  v.]  1.  Trade;  traffic;  chaffer;  chaffering. 
A1  for  on  [one]  y wolde  yeve  threo  withoute  chep. 

Spec,  of  Lyr.  Poetry  (ed.  Wright),  p.  39. 

2.  A market;  a market-place:  in  this  sense 
extant  in  several  place-names,  as  Clieapside  and 
Eastcheap  in  London,  Chepstow,  etc. 

The  Walbrook,  then  and  for  centuries  to  come  a broad 
river-channel,  . . . deep  enough  to  float  the  small  boats 
used  in  the  traffic  up  from  the  Thames  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  Cheap , or  market-place. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  438. 

3.  Price. 

Heo  was  a cheuese,  hire  cheap  was  the  wrse. 

Layamon,  1. 17. 

Cheep,  precium.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  72. 

To  no  man  schuld  hyt  be  sold 
Half  swych  a chepe.  Octovian,  1.  819. 

4.  A low  price;  a bargain:  especially  in  the 
phrases  pood  cheap  and  great  cheap  (see  below). 
— 5.  Cheapness;  lowness  of  price ; abundance 
of  supply. 

Of  plente  and  of  grete  famyne. 

Of  chepe,  of  derthe. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1974. 
Good  Cheap  (see  etymology),  literally,  good  bargain  or 
price,  or  (as  in  great  cheap)  market  or  trade,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  abundance  of  the  supply,  (a)  An  abundant 
supply ; cheapness. 

The  god  3er  was  icome  and  god  chep  of  corn. 

Political  Songs  (pd.  Wright),  p.  341. 
(6)  In  abundant  supply ; at  a low  price  ; cheap  : used  ad- 
jectively  or  adverbially.  [Now  simply  cheap.  See  cheap,  a.] 
I wille  that  my  brothere  William  haue  the  landes  and 
rentys  bettir  chepe  than  any  othir  man,  by  a resonable 
some.  Wills  and  Inventories  (ed.  Tynims),  p.  63. 

Victuals  shall  be  so  good  cheap  upon  earth,  that  they 
shall  think  themselves  to  be  in  good  case.  2 Esd.  xvi.  21. 


So  common  hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men, 

So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

That  low,  cheap , unreasonable,  and  inexcusable  vice  of 
customary  swearing.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 208. 

Be  admonished  by  what  you  already  see,  not  to  strike 
leagues  of  friendship  with  cheap  persons,  where  no  friend- 
ship can  be.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  195. 

The  Count  had  lounged  somewhat  too  long  in  Rome, 

Made  himself  cheap.  Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  54. 

3.  Getting  off  cheaply,  or  without  losing  much 
(or  so  much  as  one  deserves) : as,  to  be  cheap 
o’t.  [Scotch.] 

If  he  loses  by  us  a’thegither,  he  is  e’en  cheap  o’t,  he  can 
spare  it  brawly.  Scott. 

Cheap  Jack,  cheap  John,  a traveling  hawker ; a seller 
of  cheap  articles;  a chapman;  one  who  sells  by  Dutch 
auction. 

Of  all  the  callings  ill  used  in  Great  Britain,  the  Cheap 
Jack  calling  is  the  worst  used. 

Dickens,  Doctor  Marigold’s  Prescriptions. 

cheapen  (che'pn),  v.  t.  [<  cheap,  v.  or  a.,  + 
-eft1.  In  the  first  sense  it  supersedes  the  orig. 
verb  cheap,  q.  v.]  1 . To  ask  the  price  of ; chaf- 
fer or  bargain  for.  [Obsolete  or  obsolescent.] 

I cheapened  sprats.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  1. 

To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly, 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 

Swift,  A City  Shower. 

2.  To  beat  down  the  price  of. 

I cheapen  all  she  buys,  and  hear  the  curse 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard-purse. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  56. 

3.  To  reduce  in  price  or  cost ; make  cheaper : 
as,  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production ; to  cheap- 
en the  necessaries  of  life. 

Oxidizing  and  combustible  agents  to  cheapen  the  cost 
and  modify  the  force  of  the  explosive.  Science,  IV.  14. 

4.  To  lessen  the  value  of ; depreciate  or  belit- 
tle ; make  too  common : as,  to  cheapen  one’s  self 
by  being  too  officious. 

I find  my  proffered  love  has  cheapened  me.  Dryden. 
Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to  cool, 

And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  array. 

Emerson,  The  Rhodora. 

cheapener  (chep'ner),  n.  One  who  cheapens, 
in  any  sense. 

cheapingt,  n.  [<  ME.  chepinge , < AS.  cyping, 
cedpung,  trade,  business,  market-place,  verbal 
n.  of  cypan,  ceapian,  trade : see  cheap , v.]  A 
market ; a market-place. 

He  meyneteneth  his  men  to  morther  myne  hewen, 
Forstalleth  my  feyres  and  fl3teth  in  my  chepynge. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iv.  66. 
Wait  3if  any  weigh  comes  wending  alone, 

Other  cherl  other  child  fro  chepinge  or  feyre. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1882. 

cheaply  (chep'li),  adv.  1.  In  a cheap  manner; 
at  a small  price;  at  a low  cost:  as,  u cheaply 
bought,”  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke  for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air.  Lowell,  Masaccio. 
No  fear  lest  praise  should  make  us  proud ! 

We  know  how  cheaply  that  is  won  ; 

The  idle  homage  of  the  crowd 
Is  proof  of  tasks  as  idly  done. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  St.  Anthony  the  Reformer. 


The  pretence  of  public  good  is  a cheat  that  will  ever 
pass.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Nothing  dies  but  the  cheats  of  time. 

Whittier,  The  Preacher. 
In  law,  a fraud  is  punishable  as  a cheat  only  (1)  when  it 
deprives  another  of  property  (thus,  fraudulently  inducing 
a marriage  is  not  termed  a cheat) ; (2)  when  it  is  not  such 
as  to  amount  to  a felony  (for  then  it  is  more  severely 
punishable) ; and  (3)  when  it  is  effected  by  some  practice 
or  method,  other  than  mere  words,  which  affects  or  may 
affect  numbers  of  persons  or  the  public  at  large,  such  as 
the  use  of  false  weights. 

3.  A person  who  cheats;  one  guilty  of  fraud 
by  deceitful  practices ; a swindler. 

No  man  will  trust  a known  cheat.  South. 

4.  A game  at  cards,  in  which  the  cards  are 
played  face  downward,  the  player  stating  the 
value  of  the  card  he  plays  (which  must  always 
be  one  higher  than  that  played  by  the  previous 
player),  and  being  subjected  to  a penalty  if  he 
is  discovered  stating  it  wrongly. — 5.  Anything 
which  deceives  or  is  intended  to  deceive ; an 
illusion;  a false  shirt-front ; a waistcoat  orna- 
mental in  front  but  plain  behind.  = Syn.  2.  De- 
ceit, deception,  fraud,  delusion,  artifice,  guiie,  finesse, 
stratagem. 

cheat1  (chet),  v.  [<  ME.  cheten,  confiscate, 
seize  as  an  escheat,  a clipped  form  of  escheten, 
escheat : see  escheat,  v.  and  n .,  and  cf.  cheats,  n. 
The  sense  of  ‘defraud,’  which  does  not  occur 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  arose 
from  the  unscrupulous  actions  of  the  esclieaters, 
the  officers  appointed  to  look  after  escheats : 
see  escheator,  cheater .]  I.  trans.  If.  To  confis- 
cate; escheat. 

Chetyn,  confiscor,  fisco.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  73. 

2.  To  deceive  and  defraud;  impose  upon; 
trick:  followed  by  of  or  out  of  before  the  thing 
of  which  one  is  defrauded. 

A sorcerer  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me 
O/the  island.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

To  thee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my  lay 
Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 

Light  task,  and  merry  holiday  ! 

Scott,  Marmion,  L’Envoi. 
Another  is  cheating  the  sick  of  a few  last  gasps,  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a poison’d  poison  behind  his  crimson  lights. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  11. 

3.  To  mislead;  deceive. 

Power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  155. 

All  around 

Are  dim  uncertain  shapes  that  cheat  the  sight. 

Bryant,  Journey  of  Life. 

4.  To  elude  or  escape. 

A fancy  pregnant  with  resource  and  scheme 

To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a rainy  day. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  viL 
We  an  easier  way  to  cheat  our  pains  have  found. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 
5f.  To  win  or  acquire  by  cheating : as,  to  cheat 
an  estate  from  one.  Cowley. — 6.  To  effect  or 
accomplish  by  cheating:  as,  to  cheat  one’s  way 
through  the  world;  to  cheat  one  into  a mis- 
placed sympathy. 

Selfishness  finds  out  a satisfactory  reason  why  it  may  do 
what  it  wills  — collects  and  distorts,  exaggerates  and  sup- 
presses, so  as  ultimately  to  cheat  itself  into  the  desired 
conclusion.  II.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  179. 


But  here’s  one  can  sell  you  Freedom  better  cheap. 

Congi'eve,  Old  Batchelor,  v.  14. 

The  planters  put  away  most  of  their  goods  within  a 
small  matter  as  good  cheep  as  they  pay  for  yt. 

Trelawny  Papers,  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  405. 
Great  cheap  (see  etymology,  and  compare  good  cheap), 
literally,  great  or  large  market-trade,  (a)  An  abundant 
supply ; cheapness. 

Greet  pres  at  market  makith  deer  chaffare, 

And  to  gret  chep  is  holden  at  litel  pris. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  522. 

Men  han  gret  plentee  and  gret  chep  of  all  wynes  and 
vitailles.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  208. 

(b)  In  abundant  supply ; at  a low  price ; cheap. 

Clothes  of  Gold  and  of  Sylk  ben  gretter  chep  there  a gret 
del,  than  ben  Clothes  of  Wolle.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  233. 

cheap  (chep),  a.  [Short  for  good  cheap : see 
under  cheap,  n.]  1.  Rated  at  a low  price  or 

cost ; purchasable  or  obtainable  at  a low  price 
or  cost,  either  as  compared  with  the  usual  price 
or  cost,  or  with  the  real  value,  or,  more  vague- 
ly, with  the  price  of  other  tilings ; relatively 
inexpensive. 

It  is  cheaper  to  hire  the  labour  of  freemen  than  to  com- 
pel the  labour  of  slaves.  Bacon. 

The  cheap  defence  of  nations  [chivalry],  the  nurse  of 
manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

The  modern  cheap  and  fertile  press,  with  all  its  trans- 
lations, has  done  little  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  heroic 
writers  of  antiquity.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  109. 

2.  Of  small  intrinsic  value  or  esteem ; common ; 
commonplace;  mean;  costing  little  effort  to 
obtain,  practise,  influence,  etc.:  as,  to  make 
one’s  self  cheap . 


2.  At  a low  estimate  of  value ; as  of  little  value 
or  importance ; with  depreciation  or  disesteem. 

There  have  appeared  already  among  Roman  Catholics 
symptoms  of  a tendency  to  hold  cheaply  by  Holy  Scripture, 
as  being  comparatively  unimportant  to  them,  who  have 
the  authority  of  an  infallible  Church,  forgetting  that  the 
authority  of  the  Church  depends  upon  Holy  Scripture. 

Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  94. 

cheapness  (chep'nes),  n.  [<  cheap  + -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  cheap ; lowness 
in  price  or  value. 

cheart,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  cheer1. 

cheasont,  n.  [ME.  chesoun,  by  apheresis  for  en- 
chesoun : see  encheson.]  Enebeson ; occasion. 
We  [the  devils]  schulen  ordeyne  bi  oon  assent 
A priuey  councell  al  of  tresoun, 

And  clayme  ihesu  [Jesus]  for  oure  rent: 

Tor  that  he  is  kinde  [nature]  of  man,  it  is  good  chesoun. 

^ Hymns  to  Virgin , etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 

cheat1  (chet),  n.  [<  ME.  chete,  a clipped  form  of 
eschete,  an  escheat:  see  escheat,  n.  In  senses 
2-6,  the  noun  is  from  the  verb  cheat.  ] If.  An 
escheat;  an  unexpected  acquisition;  a wind- 
fall. 

Thorw  3owre  lawe,  as  I leue  I lese  many  chetes ; 
Mede  ouer-maistrieth  lawe  and  moche  treuthe  letteth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iv.  175. 
And  yet,  the  taking  off  these  vessels  was  not  the  best 
and  goodliest  cheat  of  their  victory  ; but  this  passed  all, 
that  with  one  light  skirmish  they  became  lords  of  all  the 
sea  along  those  coasts.  Holland. 

2.  A fraud  committed  by  deception;  a trick; 
an  imposition ; an  imposture. 

When  I consider  life,  ’tis  all  a cheat. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 


To  cheat  the  gallows,  to  escape  the  punishment  due 
to  a capital  crime ; escape  the  gallows  though  deserving 
hanging. 

The  greatest  thief  that  ever  cheated  the  gallows.  Dickens. 
= Syn.  2.  To  cozen,  gull,  chouse,  fool,  outwit,  circumvent, 
beguile,  dupe,  inveigle. 

ii.  intrans.  To  act  dishonestly;  practise 
fraud  or  trickery:  as,  he  cheats  at  cards. 
cheat2  (chet),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  See  second 
and  third  extracts  under  cheat-bread. 
cheat3  (chet),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A thing: 
usually  with  a distinctive  word : as,  a cackling 
cheat,  a fowl;  belly-cheat,  an  apron.  [Old  slang.] 
cheatable  (che'ta-bl),  a.  [<  cheat1,  v.,  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  cheated ; easily  cheated, 
cheatableness  (che'ta-bl-nes),  n.  [<  cheatable 
+ -ness.']  Liability  to  be  cheated. 

Not  faith  but  folly,  an  easy  cheatableness  of  the  heart. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  554. 

cheat-breadt  (chet'bred),  n.  [<  ME.  chetbred.] 
A kind  of  wheaten  bread,  ranking  next  to  man- 
chet. 

Manchet  and  chet  bred  lie  shalle  take, 

Tho  pantere  assayes  that  bit  be  bake. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  315. 

Pain  rousset  [F.],  cheat  or  booted  bread;  household 
bread,  made  of  wheat  and  rie  mingled.  Cotgrave. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  cheat-bread,  the  best  of  fine 
cheat,  mentioned  in  Ord.  and  Reg.,  p.  301,  and  the  coarse 
cheat,  ravelled  bread,  ib.  307.  The  second  sort  was,  as 
Harrison  [p.  168]  expressly  tells  us,  “used  in  the  halles 
of  the  nobilitie  and  gentrie  onelie.  ...”  “The  second  is 
the  cheat  or  wheaton  bread,  so  named  bicause  the  colour 
therof  resembleth  the  graie  or  yellowish  wheat,  being 
cleane  and  well  dressed,  and  out  of  this  is  the  coarsest 
of  the  bran  taken.”  Halliwell. 


cheatee 

cheatee  (che-te'),  n.  [<  cheats  + -ee1.]  One 
who  is  cheated.  [Rare.] 

Believe  me,  credit  none;  for  in  this  city 
No  dwellers  are  but  cheaters  and  cheatees. 

^ T.  Tomkis  (?),  Albumazar,  v.  1. 

cheater  (clie'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  chetour  (spelled 
chctowre — Prompt.  Parv.),  < OP.  eschetour,  cs- 
cheiteur,  an  escheater:  see  escheater.  In  the 
2d  sense,  < cheats,  v.,  + -er1,  the  two  forms  and 
senses  being  mingled : see  c /scat1.]  If.  An  es- 
cheater. 

I will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  ex- 
chequers to  me.  Shale.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 

2.  One  who  cheats ; a cheat. 

Disguised  cheaters , prating  mountebanks. 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  2. 
That  old  bald  cheater,  Time.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 
cheatery  (che'ter-i), ».  [(cheat1  + -cry.]  Fraud; 
imposition;  deception.  [Colloq.] 
cheating  (che'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cheat !,  r.] 

1.  Disposed  to  cheat  or  associated  with  cheat- 
ing; fraudulent;  dishonest:  applied  to  per- 
sons. 

To  haggle  like  a cheating  housewife. 

Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  viii. 

2.  False ; deceptive ; made  or  fitted  to  defraud : 
applied  to  things. 

His  cheating  yardwand.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  13. 

cheatingly  (che'ting-li),  ado.  In  a cheating 
manner. 

cheat-loaf  t (chet'lof),  n.  A loaf  of  cheat-bread. 

Passing  away  the  time  with  a cheat  loaf  and  a bombard 
of  broken  beer.  B.  Jonson , Masque  of  Augurs. 

Chough.  Why  is  it  called  the  Cheat-loaf? 

Col.'s  Fr.  This  house  was  sometimes  a baker’s,  sir,  that 
served  the  court,  where  the  bread  is  called  cheat. 

Middleton  and  Rowley , A Fair  Quarrel,  iv.  1. 

Chebacco-boat  (she-bak'6-bot),  «.  [Origin 
obscure:  said  to  be  from  Chebacco,  given  as 
the  name  of  Essex,  Massachusetts,  where 
these  boats  were  built.  Poss.  < Pg.  xabecoj 
A type  of  vessel  formerly  much  employed  in 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  See  pinkie. 
chebbo  (keb'bo),  n.  An  old  Venetian  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  41  Venetian  feet,  or  61.6 
English  inches. 

chebec,  chebek  (she'bek),  n.  Same  as  xebec. 
chechinquamint,  n.  An  early  form  of  chinka- 
+pin.  Kersey,  1708. 

check1  (chek),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  chek,  chekke,  a 
check  at  chess,  also  as  an  exclamation,  check !, 
any  sudden  stop,  repulse,  defeat,  < OF.  eschec, 
escliek,  eschac,  echec,  acltec,  echaic,  etc.,  P.  echec, 
a cheek  at  chess,  repulse,  defeat,  pi.  tehees, 
chess,  = Pr.  escac  = Sp.  jaque  = Pg.  xaque  = 
It.  scacco  (ML.  scacci,  pi.,  chess)  = D.  schaak 
= OHG.  schdh,  MHG.  G.  scliach  = Icel.  skak  = 
Sw.  schack  = Dan.  schak,  < Pers.  shah,  a king, 
the  principal  piece  in  the  game  of  chess : see 
shah.  The  literal  sense  of  check!  is  ‘king!’ 
implying  that  the  king  is  in  danger  (see  chess1). 
In  sense  8 check  is  rather  an  abbreviation  of 
checker,  a square  on  a chess-board,  prop,  the 
chess-board  itself  (see  checker1).  The  later 
senses  are  chiefly  from  the  verb.  In  sense  13 
check  is  in  England  also  written  cheque,  in  imi- 
tation of  exchequer,  with  which  it  is  remotely 
connected.]  I.  ».  1.  In  chess,  an  exposure  of 
the  king  to  a direct  attack  from  an  opposing 
piece,  as  a result  either  of  a move  made  by 
this  piece  or  of  the  removal  of  a piece  that  in- 
terposed. Warning  of  such  an  attack  must  be  given 
to  the  player  whose  king  is  in  danger  by  the  word  check! 
If  the  king  cannot  be  protected,  he  is  “ checkmated."  The 
king  cannot  be  moved  into  a position  in  which  he  will  he 
in  check.  See  chesgi. 

The  fair’st  jewel  that  our  hopes  can  deck, 

Is  so  to  play  our  game  t’  avoid  your  check. 

Middleton,  Prol.  to  Game  at  Chess. 
2f.  A hostile  movement;  an  attack;  hence, 
disaster. 

This  is  a chapel  of  mesehaunce,  that  chekke  hit  by-tyde ! 
Hit  is  the  corsedest  kyrk  that  euer  I com  inne. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2195. 
He  watg  mayster  of  his  men  & inygty  him  seluen, 

The  chef  of  his  cheualrye  his  chekkes  to  make, 

He  brek  the  hareres  as  bylyue,  & the  burg  after. 

Alliterative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  1238. 

3.  A reprimand ; rebuke ; censure ; slight. 

So  we  are  sensible  of  a check, 

But  in  a brow,  that  saucily  controls 
Our  actions.  Shirley  ( and  Fletcher!),  Coronation. 
Let  me  implore  your  majesty  not  to  give 
His  highness  any  check  for  worthless  me. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

4.  The  act  or  means  of  checking  or  restraining ; 
a stop ; hindrance ; restraint ; obstruction. 

They  who  come  to  maintain  their  own  breach  of  faith, 
the  check  of  their  consciences  much  breaketh  their  spirit. 

Sir  J,  Hayward, 
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I have  no  remorse,  and  little  fear, 

Which  are,  I think,  the  checks  of  other  men. 

Shelley,  The  Cenci,  i.  1. 

No  check,  no  stay,  this  streamlet  fears  : 

How  merrily  it  goes.  Wordsworth. 

Climate  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
average  numbers  of  a species,  and  periodical  seasons  of 
extreme  cold  or  drought  seem  to  he  the  most  effective  of 
all  checks.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  75. 

5.  A means  of  detecting  or  exposing  error;  an 
obstruction  to  the  effect  or  acceptance  of  any- 
thing erroneous : as,  one  author  serves  as  a check 
upon  another  in  seeking  the  truth ; a check  upon 
the  accuracy  of  a computation  or  an  experiment. 
— 6.  In  falconry,  the  act  of  a hawk  when  she 
forsakes  her  proper  game  to  follow  rooks,  mag- 
pies, or  other  birds  that  cross  her  in  her  flight : 
as,  the  hawk  made  a check,  or  flew  at  or  on  check. 
Hence  — 7.  Base  game,  such  as  rooks,  small 
birds,  etc. — 8.  Apattem  of  squares  of  alternat- 
ing colors.  Properly  a check  should  have  no  divisions 
between  the  squares  more  than  a thin  boundary  line ; that 
is,  it  should  resemble  the  ordinary  chess-board.  See  plaid. 
Hence — 9.  A fabric  having  such  a pattern. — 

10.  A mark  put  against  names  or  items  on  go- 
ing over  a list,  to  indicate  that  they  have  been 
verified,  compared,  or  otherwise  examined. — 

1 1 . Any  counter-register  used  as  a security,  as 
the  correspondent  cipher  of  a bank-note,  a cor- 
responding indenture,  etc.;  a counterfoil. — 

12.  A token,  usually  in  the  form  of  a written 
or  printed  slip  of  paper  or  a stamped  piece  of 
metal,  given  as  a means  of  identification,  as  to 
a railroad-passenger  to  identify  his  baggage,  or 
(by  a -conductor)  as  a substitute  for  his  ticket, 
or  to  a person  leaving  a theater  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning,  as  a means  of  showing  his  right 
to  admission  on  his  return  and  of  identifying 
his  seat.  Checks  for  baggage  are  generally  of  brass  and 
in  duplicate,  one  being  attached  to  the  piece  of  baggage 
checked  and  the  other  given  to  the  owner. 

1 3.  A written  order  for  money  drawn  on  a bank 
or  private  banker  or  bank-cashier,  payable  to 
a person  named,  or  to  his  order,  or  to  bearer. 
In  legal  effect  it  is  a bill  of  exchange.  [In  Eng- 
land commonly  spelled  cheque .]  — 14.  A roll 
or  book  containing  the  names  of  persons  who 
are  attendants  and  in  the  pay  of  a king  or  great 
personage,  as  domestic  servants.  Also  called 
check-roily  checker-roll. — 1 5 . Same  as  check-rein . 
— 16.  A pad  on  the  back  part  of  a pianoforte- 
key,  which  catches  the  head  of  the  hammer  as 
it  falls  and  prevents  it  from  rebounding. — 17. 
In  mining , a slight  fault  or  dislocation  of  the 
strata.  See  fault. — 18.  An  alphabetic  sound 
produced  with  complete  stoppage  of  the  cur- 
rent of  breath;  a mute — Certified  check.  Seecer- 
tify. — Clerk  of  the  check,  (a)  In  the  household  of  the 
British  sovereign,  an  officer  who  has  the  control  of  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  and  all  the  ushers  belonging  to  the 
royal  family,  the  care  of  the  watch,  etc.  ( b ) In  the  British 
royal  dockyards,  an  officer  who  keeps  a register  of  all  the 
men  employed  in  the  public  service  at  the  port  where  he 
is  stationed.— Crossed  check,  in  Great  Britain,  a bank- 
check  having  the  words  “ and  company  ” or  any  abbrevia- 
tion thereof  (usually  “&  Co.”)  written  between  two  par- 
allel lines  across  its  face.  In  this  form  it  is  crossed  gen- 
erally, and  can  be  used  only  by  paying  it  into  some  bank. 
When  the  name  of  a bank  is  inserted  before  the  words 
“&  Co.,”  the  check  is  crossed  specially,  and  can  be  used 
only  by  paying  it  into  that  bank,  drawing  against  it  by 
ordinary  check  if  need  be.  Sometimes  the  words  “not 
negotiable”  are  added.  The  object  of  this  proceeding  is 
to  facilitate  the  tracing  of  checks  if  lost  when  sent  by 
mail.— Crossed  Checks  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1876 
(39  and  40  Viet.,  c.  81),  which  introduced  “non-negoti- 
able”  checks,  that  is  to  say,  instruments  which  are  freely 
negotiable,  but  to  which  a bona-fide  holder  for  value  does 
not  acquire  a new  and  independent  title,  but  can  have 
only  such  title  as  his  transferror  had.  A thief  or  finder 
can  have  no  title,  and  therefore  cannot  convey  one.  Byles 
on  Bills,  7th  ed.,  26.— Recoil-check,  any  device  used  to 
check  the  recoil  of  a piece  of  ordnance,  such  as  hydraulic, 
pneumatic,  or  rubber  buffers,  friction-plates,  friction- 
clamps,  spiral  or  other  springs,  check-ropes,  etc.— To 
certify  a check.  See  certify.— To  take  checkt,  to  take 
offense.  [Rare.] 

Say  I should  wed  her,  would  not  my  wise  subjects 

Take  check,  and  think  it  strange  ? perhaps  revolt  ? 

Drydcn. 

ii.  a.  Ornamented  with  a checkered  pat- 
tern ; checkered : as,  a check  shirt. 
check1  (chek),  v.  [<  ME.  cliekken,  offer  check  (at 
chess:  in  other  senses  mod.);  cf.  OF.  esche- 
quier,  eschecguier,  play  chess,  check,  check- 
mate, later  also  eschequer,  mark  with  checks ; 
from  the  norm.]  I.  trans.  1.  In  chess,  to  place 
(one’s  adversary’s  king)  in  danger  by  a direct 
attack  from  any  piece.  See  cheek1,  n.,  1.  The 

word  is  sometimes  used  of  similar  attacks  upon  other 
important  pieces,  as  the  queen. 

2.  To  stop  suddenly  or  forcibly;  curb ; restrain. 

Gently  he  raised  her — and  the  while 
Checked  with  a glance  the  circle’s  smile. 

Scott,  L,  of  the  L.,  vi.  27. 
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The  spoiler  came,  yet  paused,  as  though 

So  meek  a victim  checked  his  arm. 

Barham,  On  the  Death  of  a Daughter. 

Said  the  good  nuns  would  check  her  gadding  tongue. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

3.  Kant. : (a)  To  ease  off  (a  little  of  a rope 
which  is  too  tightly  strained).  (6)  To  stop  or 
regulate  the  motion  of,  as  a cable  when  it  is 
running  out  too  violently. — 4.  To  restrain  by 
rebuke ; chide  or  reprove. 

Richard  — with  his  eye  brimful  of  tears, 

Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland — 

Did  speak  these  words.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

Some  men  in  the  Fair,  that  were  more  observing  and 
less  prejudiced  than  the  rest,  began  to  check  and  blame 
the  baser  sort,  for  their  continual  abuses  done  by  them  to 
the  Men.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  156. 

5.  To  mark  in  checks  or  small  squares. — 6. 
To  compare  with  a counterfoil  or  something 
similar,  with  a view  to  ascertain  authenticity 
or  accuracy;  control  by  a counter-register;  test 
the  accuracy  of  by  comparison  with  vouchers 
or  a duplicate:  as,  to  check  an  account. — 7. 
To  note  with  a mark  as  having  been  examined, 
or  for  some  other  purpose ; mark  off  from  a 
list  after  examination  or  verification:  as,  to 
check  the  items  of  a bill ; to  check  the  names  on 
a voting-list. — 8.  To  attach  a check  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  identification : as,  to  check  baggage. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a stop;  stop;  pause: 
generally  with  at. 

And  she,  that  dar’d  all  dangers  to  possess  him, 

Will  check  at  nothing  to  revenge  the  loss 
Of  what  she  held  so  dear. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v.  2. 

The  miller  perceived  his  wheel  to  check  on  the  sudden, 
which  made  him  look  out,  and  so  he  found  the  child  sitting 
up  to  the  waist  in  the  shallow  water  beneath  the  mill. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  IL  326. 
2f.  To  clash  or  interfere. 

They  do  best,  who  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet 
. . . sever  it  wholly  from  their  serious  affairs  and  actions 
of  life;  for  if  it  check  once  with  business,  it  troubleth 
men’s  fortunes.  Bacon , Of  Love. 

3f.  To  exercise  a check. 

I’ll  avoid  his  presence, 

It  checks  too  strong  upon  me.  Drydcn. 

4.  In  falconry , to  forsake  the  prey  and  follow 
small  birds,  as  a hawk : with  at. 

Flatterers  are  kites 
That  check  at  sparrows. 

Chapman,  Bussy  D’Ambois,  iii.  1. 

Like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  split,  crack,  or  seam  in  seasoning  or  dry- 
ing, or  by  becoming  too  dry,  as  timber,  paint- 
ed or  varnished  surfaces,  and  the  like. 

check2  (chek),  n.  Same  as  cheeky  2 (l). 
check3  (chek),  n.  Same  as  chack 2.  [Scotch.] 
check-book  (chek'buk),  n.  A book  containing 
*blank  checks  on  a bank  or  banker,  or  on  the 
cashier  of  a business  establishment.  The  check- 
forms  are  commonly  so  printed  that  opposite  each  one 
there  is  a stub  which  is  left  in  the  book  when  the  check 
is  detached,  and  on  which  the  date  and  amount  of  the 
check  and  the  name  of  the  payee  may  be  entered,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  transaction. 

check-bridge  (ehek'brij),  n.  See  bridge i. 
check-chain  (chek'chan),  n.  A chain  connect- 
ing the  body  of  a car  to  its  truck,  and  designed 
to  keep  the  latter  from  swinging  transversely 
to  the  track  if  the  wheels  leave  the  rails, 
check-clerk  (chek'klerk),  n.  A clerk  whose 
business  it  is  to  check  the  accounts  of  others, 
their  time  of  att  endance  at  work,  etc. 
check-cord  (chek'kfird),  n.  1.  A long  cord  at- 
tached to  the  collar  of  a hunting-dog  to  bring 
him  to  a sudden  stop  at  the  word  of  command 
from  the  trainer. — 2.  In  a carriage  or  other  ve- 
hicle, a cord  to  be  pulled  as  a signal ; a cheek- 
string. 

checked  (chekt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  check1,  v.,  for 
checker1.  Cf.  check1,  n.,  8.]  Checkered  or  va- 
riegated. Spenser. 

Bring  rich  carnations,  flower-de-luces,  lilies, 

The  checqued  and  purple-ringed  daffodillies. 

B.  Jonson,  Pan’s  Anniversary. 

check-end  (chek'end),  n.  An  ornamental  de- 
vice often  printed  on  the  end  of  a bank-check, 
draft,  or  money-order,  intended  to  make  coun- 
terfeiting difficult  and  its  detection  easy.  The 
check  is  sometimes  irregularly  torn  or  cut  through  the 
check-end,  and  will  accordingly  fit  exactly  the  part  left, 
^.while  the  counterfeit  will  not. 
checker1  (chek'er),  n.  [Also  written  in  Eng- 
land chequer,  a recent  and  imperfect  “resto- 
ration” of  the  F.  form;  < ME.  cheker,  chekker, 
chekkere,  a chess-board,  the  exchequer,  short- 
ened from  escheker,  the  exchequer,  < AF.  es- 
cheker,  eschekier,  OF.  eschequier,  eschekier,  es- 
chiquier,  escliakier,  a chess-board,  henee  the 
checkered  cloth  on  which  accounts  were  ealeu- 


checker 
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lated,  a court  of  revenue,  exchequer,  F.  echi-  checkerberry  (chek'er-ber,/i), 
quier  = Pr.  cscaquier  — It.  scacchiere,  < ML.  ’ 
scacarium,  scaccarium,  a chess-board,  a court 
of  revenue,  exchequer,  < scacci,  chess : see 
check1,  n.,  and  cf.  exchequer,  a doublet  of  check- 
er.]  It.  A checker-board ; a chess-board.  See 
checker-hoard. 

A cheker  he  fond  bi  a cheire. 


cheeky 


n.)  pi.  checker-  The  use  of  the  check-list  as  a protection  against  fraud 
was  voted,  but  was  almost  ignored  ; although  twelve  hun- 
dred votes  were  cast,  only  a hundred  and  twenty  names 
were  checked.  0.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  107. 


Sir  Tristrem,  1.  29. 

Than  Guynebans  hym-sel£  made  with  his  owne  handes  ★ 
a Chekier  of  golde  and  Ivory  half  parted. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  362. 

2f.  The  game  of  chess. 

Mony  gaumes  were  begonnen  the  grete  for  to  solas. 

The  chekker  was  choisly  there  chosen  the  first, 

The  draghtes,  the  dyse. 


berries  (-iz).  [Also  chequerberry,  chickaberry ; 

< checker  (origin  uncertain ; cf.  checker-tree)  + 
berry L]  1.  A small  creeping  plant,  the  Mitch-  , 
ella  repens,  growing  in  North  America. — 2.  The  Check-lock  (chek'lok),  n.  A lock  of  which  the 

bolts  do  not  themselves  fasten  the  door,  but 
hold  the  bolts  which  do  secure  it. 
checkmate  (chek'mat),  n.  [<  ME.  chelcmate, 


American  wintergreen,  Gaultheria  procumbens. 

Our  American  plant  Gaultheria  is  called  in  some  sec- 
tions Wintergreen,  in  others  Chequerberry. 

T.  Hill,  True  Order  of  Studies,  p.  81. 

checker-board  (chek'er-bord),  n.  A board  di- 
vided into  sixty-four  small  squares,  thirty-two 
of  one  color  and  thirty-two  of  another,  and  ar- 
ranged so  that  no  two  of  the  same  color  are 
side  by  side,  on  which  checkers  and  chess  are 


Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  162.  ★P^ycd*  A bui  called  ^draught-board,  chess-board. 


checkered  (chek'erd),  p.  a.  [<  checker1  + -ctP.~\ 

1.  Marked  with  squares  or  checkers,  like  a 
checker-board;  exhibiting  squares  of  different 
colors;  hence,  broken  into  different  colors  or 
into  lights  and  shadows. 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a youth,  and  many  a maid, 

Dancing  in  the  chequer’d  shade. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  96. 

2.  Figuratively,  variegated  with  different  qual- 
ities, scenes,  or  events ; crossed  with  good  and 
bad  fortune. 

A checkered  day  of  sunshine  and  of  showers, 
Fading  to  twilight  and  dark  night  at  last. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  42. 
The  struggles  of  his  curiously  checkered  early  life  . . . 
furnish  the  materials  of  a biography  possessing  all  the  in- 
terest of  a romance.  Everett,  Orations,  II.  2. 

checker-roll  (cliek'er-rol),  n.  [Also  check-roll .] 
4.  A piece  or  man  in  the  game  of  checkers. — kame  as  check1, 14. 

5f.  A treasury;  a court  or  bureau  of  revenue;  pecker-tree,  chequer-tree  (chek  er-tre),  n. 

x / l-i  s > haul  to  ho  < rhpn.kpr  (<  / 


3.  pi.  A game  played  with  twenty-four  pieces 
or  men  on  a board  divided  into  sixty-four  checks 
or  squares.  Each  of  the  two  players  is  provided  with 
twelve  pieces,  which  are  placed  on  alternate  squares  on 
the  first  three  rows  on  one  of  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
board.  The  men  are  moved  forward  diagonally  to  the 
right  or  left  one  square  at  a time,  or  over  an  opposing 
piece  if  there  is  an  empty  space  beyond  it  on  the  same 
diagonal;  in  the  latter  case  the  man  thus  “jumped”  is 
“ taken  ’’—that  is,  removed  from  the  board.  Two  or  more 
pieces  can  be  taken  at  once  if  similarly  exposed,  with  one 
intervening  empty  square  between  each  pair  into  which 
the  adversary  can  “jump.”  The  object  of  each  player  is 
to  capture  all  his  opponent’s  men,  or  to  hem  them  in  so 
that  they  cannot  move.  When  a player  succeeds  in  mov- 
ing a piece  to  the  further  end  of  the  board  (the  crown- 
head  or  king-row),  that  piece  is  crowned  or  becomes  a 
“king,”  and  has  the  power  to  move  or  capture  diagonally 
backward  or  forward.  In  Polish  checkers  there  are  one 
hundred  squares  on  the  board,  and  forty  counters ; the 
men  can  move  in  taking  either  backward  or  forward,  and 
kings  can  move  the  whole  length  of  the  board  on  the  diag- 
onals when  no  pieces  intervene.  Also  called  draughts. 


chekmat , < OF.  eskiec  et  mat , ecliec  et  mat , later 
eschequemat,  F.  ecliec  et  mat  = Pr.  escac  mat  = 
Sp.  jaque  y mate  = Pg.  xaque  e mate  (the  con- 
junction et  = y = e,  and,  being  intrusive)  = It. 
scaccomatto  = D.  schaakmat  = G.  scliachmatt  = 
Dan.  schakmat  = Sw.  schackmatt , < Pers.  shah- 
mat,  checkmate,  lit.  the  king  is  helpless,  < shah, 
king,  + mat,  helpless:  see  check V n.,  and 
wmte2.]  1.  In  chess,  originally,  an  exclama- 
tory sentence,  literally,  ‘the  king  is  helpless': 
said  of  the  opponent's  king  when  he  is  in  check, 
and  cannot  be  released  from  it ; hence,  the  po- 
sition of  being  unable  to  escape  from  a check. 
This  position  brings  the  game  to  a close,  since  the  capture 
of  the  checkmated  king  at  the  next  move  is  inevitable. 
See  c he s si. 

Shal  noon  housebonde  seyn  to  me  “ chek  mat." 

Chaucer , Troilus,  ii.  754. 
Therwith  Fortune  seyde  chek  here, 

And  mate  in  the  myd  point  of  the  chekkere. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  658. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  defeat;  overthrow. 

Love  they  him  called  that  gave  me  checkmate, 

But  better  mought  they  have  behote  him  Hate. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  December 

checkmate  (chek'mat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
checkmated , ppr.  checkmating.  [<  ME.  chek- 
maten;  < checkmate , w.]  1.  In  chess,  to  put  in 


an  exchequer  (which  see). 

Somme  seruen  the  kynge  and  hus  seluer  tellen, 

In  the  chekkere  and  the  chauncelrie  chalengynge  hus  dettes, 
Of  wardes  and  of  wardemotes,  wayues  and  strayues. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  i.  91. 
Tribute  that  the  swoln  floods  render, 

Into  her  chequer. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia’s  Pastorals. 
6t.  A check-roll  or  list. 

It  ys  ordeyned  at  this  present  yeld,  how  be  it  euery 


check  (an  opponent’s  king),  so  that  he  cannot 
be  released.  See  checkmate,  n.,  1. — 2.  Figura- 
tively, to  defeat ; thwart ; frustrate  ; baffle. 


citezein  of  the  old  cheker  pay  at  tills  tyme  but  vij.  d.,  and  .workmanship.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  39. 


[Said  to  be  < checker  (<  cheke,  old  form  of 
choke),  equiv.  to  choker,  + tree : so  called  from 
the  extreme  austerity  of  the  immature  fruit.] 

A name  in  some  parts  of  England  of  the  ser- 
vice-tree, Sorbus  domestica. 
checkerwise  (chek'er-wlz),  ado,  [<  checker1  + 

-wise.)  In  the  form  of  checkers;  of  checkered  check-nut  (chek'nut),  n.  In  mach.,  a nut  used 
pattern.  Also  spelled  chequerwise.  as  a stop  for  adjusting  the  length  of  a screw, 

I observed  the  bars  both  of  iron  and  brass  they  make  or^°  Prevent  the  turning  of  the  main  nut  when 
chequerwise  to  put  before  their  windows,  were  of  very  good  *once  properly  adjusted. 


’Tis  not  your  active  wit  or  language, 

Nor  your  grave  politic  wisdoms,  lords,  shall  dare 
To  check-mate  and  control  my  just  commands. 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  iv.  3. 


euery  citezein  of  the  newe  cheker  but  xiij.  d.,  etc". 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  406. 
Item,  that  the  citezeins  of  the  old  cheker  & of  the  newe, 
ther  payment  at  this  yelde  be  no  precedent,  etc. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  376. 

7.  One  of  the  squares  of  a checkered  pattern ; 
the  pattern  itself. 

Now  in  a plentious  Orchard  planted  rare 
With  vn-graft  trees,  iu  checker,  round,  and  square. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

8.  One  of  a number  of  spots  giving  to  a surface 
a checkered  appearance. 

The  late  afternoon  light  was  gilding  the  monstrous  jars 
and  suspending  golden  checkers  among  the  golden-fruited 
leaves.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  191. 


checkerwork  (ehek'er-werk),  n.  Any  pattern 
of  which  the  general  effect  is  that  of  alternat- 
ing squares  of  different  colors.  The  word  plaid  is 
generally  limited  to  textile  fabrics  and  what  may  be  con- 
sidered imitations  of  them,  as  in  color-printing  on  paper ; 
but  checkerwork  is  somewhat  more  general.  Thus,  a pat- 
tern of  metal  chains  crossing  one  another  at  equal  inter- 
vals would  be  called  checkerwork  or  checkered  pattern. 
Also  used  figuratively.  Also  spelled  chequerwork. 

Nets  of  checker-work  and  wreaths  of  chain-work  for  the 
chapiters  which  were  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars. 

1 Ki.  vii.  17. 

How  strange  a chequer-work  of  Providence  is  the  life  of 
man  I Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe. 


check-rail  (chek'ral),  n.  In  railroads,  a con- 
trivance at  the  crossing  from  one  line  of  rails 
to  another,  or  at  a siding,  for  allowing  trains 
to  run  on  to  or  move  into  the  other  line  or 
siding. 

check-rein  (chek'ran),  w.  I.  A short  rein  join- 
ing the  hit  of  one  of  a span  of  horses  to  the 
driving-rein  of  the  other.— 2.  A short  rein 
fastened  to  the  saddle  of  a harness  to  keep  the 
horse’s  head  up.  See  cut  under  harness. 

Also  called  check  and  check-line. 
check-roll  (chek'rol),  n.  Same  as  check1,  14. 

lie  take  a survey  of  the  checkroll  of  my  servants. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  v.  1. 

check-rope  (ehek'rop),  n.  In  gun.,  a strong 
rope  employed  to  diminish  the  recoil  of  a gun 
by  increasing  the  frictional  resistances.  Far- 
, , row,  Mil.  Enevc. 

thus  presenting  the*  appearance  of  checker-  orthTsaddfe  to^holdin^  check-rower  (chek'ro^r),  n.  An  attachment 

work. — 10f.  An  inn  the  sign-board  of  which  rein  holding  the  end  of  the  check-  fitted  to  a corn.planter  't’0  eause  the  geed  to 

was  marked  with  checkers,  probably  to  an-  cheekinp'  fchek'Wi  « drop  at  regular  intervals. 

nounce  that  draughts  and  backgammon  were  < 5.®  Lines  eiVraved^on  certain  portions  clfeck'stoP  (chek'stop),  n.  A device  used  in 

’ *■ of  a’  guU™  enabling  one  tog^aspTmore  to  I,r?vent  breakage  of 

surely. 

check-key  (chek'ke), 

checkiatount,  ».  Same  as  cidaton.  for,ewf  °f  horse 

checkle  (chek'l),  *.  pret.  and  pp.  checkled,  ^ l°“n<:Ctmg  the,  e?,llar  belly>nd, 

ppr.  checkling.  [Var.  of  chackle,  or  cackle.  Cf. 
chuckle .]  To  cackle;  talk  noisily;  scold.  [Prov. 

Eng.] 

checkless  (chek'les),  a.  [<  check1  + -less.]  In- 
capable of  being  checked  or  restrained. 


A cliequer-work  of  beam  and  shade. 

. Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxii. 

w.  pi.  In  arch.,  stones  in  the  facings  of  walls  check-hook  (chpk'ImlO  n 1 A 

vT  t?eir  C0?tmi!f-d  in  slight  arresting  too  rapid  motion  in  any  form  of 

I?  a harness,  a ho° 


played  within.  Several  houses  marked  with 
signs  of  this  kind  have  been  exhumed  in  Pom- 
peii. [Commonly  in  the  plural.] 

Story ! God  bless  you,  I have  none  to  tell,  sir, 

Only  last  night  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 

This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
„ Torn  in  a scuffle. 

Canning,  Knife-Grinder. 
Anallagmatic  checker.  See  anallagmatic.—  Checker- 
type,  printing-type  made  to  illustrate  the  game  of  check- 
ers. 

checker1  (chek'er),  v.  t.  [Also  written  chequer; 
< checker1,  ».]  1.  To  mark  or  decorate  with 

squares  of  alternate  color,  like  a checker-board ; 
mark  with  different  colors. 


the  dredge-line  in  case  the  dredge  fouls  on  the 
A latch-key.  [Great  check-strap  (chek'strap),  n,  1.  In  a harness,  ? 


The  hollow  murmur  of  the  checkless  winds 
Shall  groan  again. 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  iv.  5. 


The  gray-ey’d  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night, 

Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  ii.  3. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  variegate  with  different  check-iist'feheka'ist'l  « 1 An  nlnhaWinoi  „ 

systematic  list  of  names  o/peraons^n‘^:hing^\n- 


designed  to  prevent  the  collar  from  riding  up 
when  the  horse  hacks.  See  cut  under  harness. 
— 2.  In  an  omnibus  or  other  vehicle,  a strap  to 
he  pulled  as  a signal  for  stopping, 
check-string  (chek'string),  n.  A string  in  a 
coach  or  public  conveyance  by  pulling  which  an 
occupant  may  call  the  attention  of  the  driver, 
check-taker  (chek'ta/ker),  n.  An  official  at  a 
theater,  concert-hall,  etc.,  who  receives  the 
checks  or  tickets  given  by  the  money-taker. 


variety  to ; give  a character  of  both  good  and 
evil  or  happiness  and  unhappiness  to. 

Our  minds  are,  as  it  were,  chequered  with  truth  and 
falsehood.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  237. 

Happy  the  man  who  sees  a God  employ’d 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  ! 

Cowper , The  Task,  ii. 

checker2  (chek'er),  n.  [<  check1,  v.,  + -er1.! 
One  who  checks,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 


check-line  (ohek'lin),  n.  Same  as  check-rein.  K1VCH  uv  U11K  mUIlev-iaKer 

checkling  (chek'lmg)  » [Verbal  n.  of  checkle,  check-valve  (chek'valv),  n.  A valve  placed 
ialking-A_  jn  ® weiring-  <>r  supply-pipe  to  prevent  the 

backward  flow  of  a bquid.  Thus,  the  check-valve 
of  a steam-boiler  prevents  the  pressure  of  the  steam  from 
forcing  the  water  out  of  the  boiler. 


tended  for  purposes  of  reference,  registration, 
comparison,  or  verification:  as,  a check-list  of 
birds;  the  Smithsonian  checJc-list of  shells.  Spe- 
cifically— 2.  In  U.  S.  politics,  a list  of  all  the 
qualified  voters  in  a town,  ward,  or  voting  pre- 

cinct,  on  which,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  at  Alarm  check-valve.  See  alarm . 
elections,  primary  meetings,  or  caucuses,  the  cheeky  (chek'i),  a.  [Also  written  chequu, 
names  ot  voters  may  be  checked  or  marked  as  chequey,  formerly  checkie;  < OF.  escheque , pp.  of 
tney  vote.  Also  called  hand-list . eschequer , check:  see  check l,  v.]  In  her.,  divided 


To  prevent  all  the  water  and  steam  in  the  boiler  from 
escaping  in  case  of  accident  to  either  the  feed-pipe  or 
pump,  another  valve,  . . . called  a check-valve,  is  placed 
between  the  feed-pipe  and  the  boiler. 

Forney,  Locomotive,  p.  117. 


Cheeky  argent  and 
azure. 


cheeky 

by  transverse  lines  vertically  and  horizontally 
into  equal  parts  or  squares,  alternately  of  dif- 
ferent tinctures,  like  a chess-board.  On  ordinaries 
a cliecky  field  should  consist  of  at  least 
three  ranges  of  square  pieces. 

Cheddar  cheese.  See  cheese L 
chee,  n.  See  chih. 
cheecha  (che'cka),  n.  [Native 
name.]  A gecko-lizard  of  Cey- 
lon, Hemidactylus  frenatus. 
cheechee  (che'chi),  n.  1.  In 
India,  a nickname  for  the  half- 
castes  or  Eurasians,  probably 
in  allusion  to  their  mincing  pronunciation. — 2. 
The  mincing  speech  of  the  half-castes, 
cheeft,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  chief. 
cheek  (chek),  n.  [<  ME.  cheke,  cheoke,  choice,  < 
★AS.  cedce,  also  cedce,  ONorth.  ceica,  Mercian 
ceke  = OEries.  keke  = MLGr.  kake,  keke,  LG. 
koek,  kek,  cheek,  = MD.  kake,  D.  kaak,  cheek, 
jaw,  = Sw.  kale,  jaw.  Origin  uncertain ; in  one 
view  derived  from  AS.  ceowan,  etc.,  chew  (see 
chew,  and  cf.  chavel,  jaw,  chaft,  chap 2 = chops, 
jaw,  and  ult.  jowl,  from  the  same  source),  but 
the  mode  of  formation  is  not  clear.]  1.  Either 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  face  below  the  eyes. 

Human  cheeks, 

Channels  for  tears. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  ii.  31. 
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They  . . . persuaded  me  to  go  and  beg  with  them,  but  cheep  (chep),  n.  [<  cheep,  v.]  A squeak,  as  of 
I couldn’t  check  it.  Mayhew.  a mouse  • a chirp ; hence,  a creak. 

Just  you  cheek  it  out  and  say  jit  549  -j  Come,  screw  the  pegs  in  tunefu’  cheep.  Bums. 

l.’part  of  ahead-  cheeper  (che'pfer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
cheeps,  as  a young  chick ; specifically,  among 
sportsmen,  the  young  of  the  grouse  and  some 

century  in  Europe  consisted  of  a broad  band  or  folded  other  game-bil  ds. 
kerchief  passing  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  chin,  and  cheer1  (clier),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  chcar ; 
covering  both  cheeks,  over  which  was  worn  the  veil,  and  < ME.  chere,  the  face,  look,  demeanor,  also, 
sometimes  a round  cap.  Also  called  chin-band.  occasionally  ( glad  or  fair  being  understood), 

2.  Same  as  cheek-strap.  friendly  reception  or  entertainment,  < OF. 

cheek-blade  (chek'blad),  n.  The  cheek-bone.  - • - - 


cheek-band  (chek'band),  n. 
dress  passing  under  the  chin  and  covering  the 
cheeks.  The  head-dress  of  women  in  the  thirteenth 


[Scotch.] 

cheek-block  (chek'blok),  n.  A pulley  attached 
to  the  side  of  an  object  which  itself  forms  one 
cheek  of  the  pulley-block,  the  other  being 
formed  by  the  strap  or  piece  which  secures  the 
block. 

Cheek-blocks  are  half  shells  which  bolt  against  a mast  or 
spar.  Qualtrough , Boat  Sailer’s  Manual,  p.  IS. 

cheek-bone  (chek'bon),  n.  [<  ME.  chekehon, 
chekbone,  etc.,  < AS.  cedcban  (=  D.  kaakbeen), 
< cedce,  cheek,  + ban,  hone.]  1.  The  malar 
hone,  forming  the  prominence  below  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eye.  Persons,  or  races,  in  whom  this 
bone  is  specially  prominent  are  said  to  have  ‘ ‘ high  cheek- 
bones.” It  also  becomes  prominent  in  emaciated  or  hol- 
low-cheeked persons,  from  the  absorption  of  the  fat  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  cheek.  See  cuts  under  orbit  and  skull. 

2.  Sometbiug  JE^S 

wn rlr  pfp  which  foTTYi  ooTTesDondinc?  sides  Of  ^ cokediil,  . * . u beest  of  foure  feete,  hauynge  the 

work,  etc.,  WHICH  lorm  coiresponumg  siues  ui  nelher  chekda  ynmeuable,  and  meuynge  the  ouere. 

WHICH  are  double  and  alike.  Specifically— (a)  In  Wyclif,  Lev.  xi.  29(Oxf.). 

ES  ^SltS  3 A founden  cheekboon,  that  is,  the  cheeUap  of  an 

a vein.  [North.  Eng.]  (c)  One  of  the  sides  of  an  em-  * 
brasure.  ( d ) One  of  the  jaws  of  a vise,  (e)  One  of  the  ex- 
panded  sides  of  the  eye  of  a hammer,  designed  to  give  a 
better  hold  to  the  handle.  A hammer  so  made  is  said 
to  be  in  check.  (/)  One  of  the  side-pieces  of  a gun-car- 
riage, on  which  the  trunnions  immediately  rest.  See  cut 
under  gun-carriage.  ( g ) One  of  the  shears  or  bed-bars  of 
a lathe,  on  which  the  puppets  rest.  ( h ) One  of  the  side- 
pieces  of  a window-frame.  ( i ) One  of  the  projections  on 
the  side  of  a mast,  on  which  the  trestle-trees  rest. 


. t.  (?') 

The  solid  part  of  a timber  on  the  side  of  a mortise,  (k) 
One  of  the  branches  of  a bridle-bit.  (1)  In  the  manage, 
that  portion  of  the  bit  outside  of  the  horse’s  mouth.  Also 
called  check,  (m)  One  of  the  sides  of  a pillow-block,  which 
hold  the  boxing,  (ft)  One  of  the  standards  or  supports, 


Wyclif,  Judges  xv.  15  (Oxf.). 

cheek-piece  (chek'pes),  n.  1.  A part  of  any- 
thing forming  a cheek,  or  a piece  intended  to 
pass  over  or  cover  a cheek.  Specifically  — 2. 
In  armor , that  part  of  a defensive  head-cover- 
ing which  defends  the  cheeks,  (a)  The  fixed  wing, 
forming  one  piece  with  the  skull-piece,  or  firmly  riveted 
to  it,  separated  by  the  eye-opening  from  the  nasal,  such  as 
are  common  in  representations  of  Greek  warriors  and  in 
medieval  helmets  before  1250.  ( b ) A movable  plate,  such 
as  was  attached  to  the  Roman  legionary  helmet  by  a hinge, 
or  a strap  covered  with  scales  of  metal,  serving  as  a chin- 
strap  while  also  protecting  the  cheek.  In  modern  cavalry 
helmets  the  chin-strap  answers  this  purpose. 


arranged  in  pairs,  of  the  copperplate  printing-press  and  cl,eet-Doilch  (ohek'pouch),  ».  A special  dila- 
similar  ™,h,nea  tni  The  handle  of  a balance  Or  the  VgMn  of  tfte  skin  a£d  mUCOUS 

membrane  of  the  cheek,  forming  a pouch  or 
bag  outside  the  teeth,  in  many  animals,  as 
monkeys,  squirrels,  and  various  other  rodents. 
An  external  cheek-pouch  is  a reduplication  of  the  skin  of 
the  cheeks,  entirely  outside  the  mouth,  lined  with  fur, 
forming  a bag,  as  in  the  rodents  of  the  family  Gemnyidce 
(which  see).  In  the  case  of  ordinary  cheek-pouches,  the 
entrance  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth ; but  the  opening 
of  external  cheek-pouches  is  entirely  outside  the  mouth. 

cheek-strap  (chek 'strap),  n.  In  saddlery,  a 
strap  of  a bridle  or  head-stall  passing  down  the 
side  of  a horse’s  head.  Also  called  cheek-band. 

A molar  tooth  or 


many  similar*  machines,  (o)  The  handle  of  a balance  or 
pair  of  scales.  E.  Phillips,  1706.  (p)  One  of  two  or  more 
projecting,  buttress-like  pieces  of  a wall. 

The  gatehouse  presents  two  lateral  cheeks  of  wall  pro- 
jecting on  either  side  of  the  bridge  and  thus  forming  a cov- 
ered way.  G.  T.  Clark,  Military  Architecture,  II.  52. 

(g)  The  miter-sill  of  a lock-gate,  (r)  Naut.,  one  of  the 
pieces  of  a block  which  form  the  sides  of  the  shelL 

3f.  A cheek-bone ; a jaw-bone. 

A thousand  men  he  slow  eek  with  his  hond, 

And  had  no  wepen  but  an  asses  cheek. 

Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  48. 

4.  In  entom .,  the  gena,  or  that  part  of  an  in-  v_ 

sect’s  bead  which  lies  between  the  eye  and  cheek-tooth  (chek'toth),  n. 
the  month-cavity.  This  region  sometimes  be-  grinder.  [Rare.] 
comes  very  prominent,  as  in  certain  of  the  Dip- 
tera. — 5.  The  edible  portion  of  the  large  sea- 
clam,  Mactra  solidissima.  [Cape  Cod.] — 6. 

Cool  confidence ; brazen-faced  impudence ; an 
impudent  or  self-confident  manner:  as,  he  has 
plenty  of  cheek.  [Colloq.  or  vulgar.] 

“You  don’t  know  how  willing  she  may  be  to  overlook 
everything  that  is  past.” 

“If  she  were,  I am  not  fit  to  go  near  her.  I couldn’t 
have  the  cheek  to  try.”  W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule. 

7.  Share;  portion;  allowance.  [Eng.,  colloq. 
or  vulgar.] 

I remember  the  time  when  I have  drunk  to  my  own 
cheek  above  two  quarts  between  dinner  and  breakfast. 

Trollope. 


Cheek  by  jowl,  with  cheeks  close  together ; exceedingly 
intimate. 


He  hath  the  cheek-teeth  of  a great  lion.  Joel  i.  6. 

cheeky  (che'ki),  a.  [<  cheek,  n.,  6,  + -y1.]  Impu- 
dent; brazen-faced;  presumptuous;  self-con- 
fident : as,  be  is  a cheeky  little  fellow.  [Colloq. 
or  vulgar.] 

“You  will  find,  Sir,"  said  Lee,  “that  these  men  in  this 
here  hut  are  a rougher  lot  than  you  think  for ; very  like 
they'll  be  cheeky."  H.  Kingsley,  Geoflry  Hamlyn,  xxvi. 
Cheela1,  chela2  (cha'li),  n.  [<  Hind,  chela,  a pu- 
pil, a disciple,  a slave  brought  up  in  the  house.] 
A pupil ; a disciple  of  a guru. 
cheela2  (che'la),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  name  of  a 
spotted  Indian  eagle,  Spilornis  cheela. 
cheelaship  (che'la-ship), «.  [f  clieeltp  + -ship.'] 


chere,  chiere,  F.  chere  (>  It.  cera)  = Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  cara,  the  face,  look,  < ML.  cara,  the  face, 

< Gr.  mpa,  the  head,  = Skt.  qiras,  the  head, 
akin  to  L.  cerebrum,  the  brain.  See  cerebrum.] 
1],  The  face;  countenance. 

In  the  swoot  of  thi  chere,  or  face  [cheer,  Purv.]  thou  shalt 
ete  thi  brede.  Wyclif,  Gen.  iii.  19  (Oxf.). 

But  he  that  king  with  eyen  wrotlie, 

His  chere  awaiward  for  me  caste. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  L 46. 

2f.  Look;  demeanor. 

And  he  lowted  his  lege  with  a low  chere , 

And  grauntid  to  go  with  a goode  wille. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1778. 
Ech  rackle  dede  and  ech  unbrideled  chere. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  429. 

3.  Expression  of  countenance,  as  noting  the 
state  of  feeling.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Be  symple  of  chiere,  cast  nat  thyn  ye  [eye]  aside, 
Agenst  the  post  lete  nat  thy  hak  abyde. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 
Our  dole  more  deadly  looks  than  dying ; 

Balms,  and  gums,  and  heavy  cheers. 

Sacred  vials  fill’d  with  tears, 

And  clamours  through  the  wild  air  flying  l 
Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  L 5. 
A moment  changed  that  ladye’s  cheer. 

Gush’d  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  22. 

4.  State  or  temper  of  the  mind  as  indicated 
by  expression  or  demeanor ; state  of  feeling  or 
spirits. 

Son,  be  of  good  cheer : thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee. 

Mat.  ix.  2. 

He  ended ; and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Enlighten’d,  and  their  languished  hope  revived. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  496. 

5.  A state  of  gladness  or  joy;  gaiety;  anima- 
tion. 

I have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I was  wont  to  have. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ▼.  3. 
Naked  I go  and  void  of  cheer.  Tennyson , Two  Voices. 

6.  That  which  makes  cheerful  or  promotes 
good  spirits ; entertainment ; provisions  for  a 
feast;  viands;  fare. 

We  return’d  to  London,  having  been  treated  with  all 
sorts  of  cheere  and  noble  freedom  by  that  most  religious 
and  vertuous  lady.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  22,  1685. 

The  Tonquineers  in  general  are  very  free  to  their  Visit- 
ants, treating  them  with  the  best  cheer  they  are  able  to 
procure.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  83. 

7.  A shout  of  joy,  encouragement,  applause,  or 
acclamation. 

Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street ! 

Tennyson,  Welcome  to  Alexandra. 
Loud  was  the  cheer  which,  full  and  clear,  swept  round  the 
silent  hay.  Whittier , Cassandra  Southwick. 

8.  Fortune;  luck;  also,  report;  tidings. 

What  cheer?  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  1. 

Shipmet,  what  cheer  ? Dickens,  Domhey  and  Son. 

To  do  or  make  (one)  cheert,  to  entertain  (one)  in  a 
friendly  manner. 

Thy  honourable  queene  doth  him  cheere. 

Chaucer , Good  Women,  1.  2451. 

To  make  good  Cheert,  to  make  entertainment ; be  fes- 
tive ; be  cheerful. 

And  array  the  to  make  gode  chere,  and  to  yeve  grete 
yeftes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  60. 


Also  chela_ship. 

We  are  your  honest  neighbours,  the  cobbler,  smith,  and  cheep  (chep),  V. 


botcher,  that  have  so  often  sat  snoring  cheek  by  joll  with 
your  signiory  in  rug  at  midnight. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Cure,  ii.  1. 
Sit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shame, 

Cheek  by  jowl,  and  knee  by  knee : 

What  care  1 for  any  name? 

What  for  order  or  degree? 

Tennyson , Vision  of  Sin. 

Cheeks  and  earst,  a head-dress  worn  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

cheek  (chek),  v.  t.  [<  check,  n.]  If.  To  bring 
up  to  the  cheek. 

His  pike  cheek'd,  to  guard  the  tun 
He  must  not  taste.  Cotton , Epistles. 

2.  To  face ; confront  in  a hold  or  impudent 
manner ; assail  with  impudent  or  insulting  lan- 
guage. [Slang.] 

What  does  he  come  here  cheeking  us  for?  Dickens. 

[Sometimes  with  an  indefinite  it  for  the  object. 


The" stated  quality,  or  condition  of  a cheela.  cheer1  (cher),  v.  [<  ME.  cheren , < chere,  cheer: 

' ' ‘ see  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  dispel  despon- 

[Cf . chip2,  chipper*,  chipping-  dency,  sorrow,  or  apathy  from ; cause  to  rejoice ; 


bird;  also  cheet  and  peep , all  nit.  imitative  of 
a thin  crisp  sound.]  I.  intrans.  To  peep,  as  a 
chick;  chirp;  squeak;  creak;  make  a sound 
resembling  “cheep.” 

The  maxim  of  the  Douglases,  that  it  was  “better  to 
hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep,”  hence,  was 
adopted  by  every  border  chief.  Scott. 

In  a minute  we  were  ahead  of  the  brig  with  our  tow- 
rope  taut,  and  our  oars  cheeping  bravely  as  they  ground 
against  the  thole-pins. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Sailor’s  Sweetheart,  xvi. 

II.  trans . To  utter  in  a chirping  or  peeping 
tone ; pipe ; chirp. 

0 Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I could  follow,  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I would  pipe  and  trill, 

And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

They  [birds]  cheep  a good-morning  to  one  another  in 
soft,  cheerful  voices.  The  Century , XXVI.  487. 


gladden ; make  cheerful : often  with  up. 

Cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  not  thou  dismayed. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 

I’ll  minister  all  cordials  now  to  you, 

Because  I’ll  cheer  you  up,  sir. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  ii  1. 
Sing,  little  bird  ! thy  note  shall  cheer 
The  sadness  of  the  dying  year. 

0.  W.  Holmes , An  Old- Year  Song. 

2f.  To  cure ; recover. 

Achilles  tliurgh  chaunse  was  cheri.t  of  his  wond. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10416. 

3.  To  incite;  encourage. 

Here’s  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death, 

And  cheers  these  hands  that  slew  thy  sire  and  brother, 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4. 

He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled. 

Dry  den,  Theodore  and  Honora,  1. 123. 


cheer 
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4.  To  salute  with  shouts  of  joy  or  cheers ; ap-  (i>)  Alacrity ; readiness ; geniality. 

aS-  ft0  ,cheer  a,  Publi0  speaker.  =Syn  1.  To  He  that  sheweth  mercy,  with  cheerful, less.  Rom.  xii.  8 

inspirit,  comfort,  console,  solace,  enliven,  animate,  ex-  _ t J 

hilarate.  =Syn.  Mirth , Cheerfulness,  etc.  See  mirth. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  be  in  any  state  or  temper  cheerily  (cher'i-li),  adv.  In  a cheery  manner; 
of  mind;  fare.  with  cheerfulness;  with  good  spirits;  heartily: 

How  cheer’st  thou,  Jessica?  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  5.  as>  sel  work  cheerily . 

2.  To  grow  cheerful ; cast  off  gloom  or  de-  Come,  cheerily,  boys,  about  our  business, 

spondency ; become  glad  or  joyous : often  with  . Beau.  and  Fl‘’  Little  ?rench  lawyer. 

cheeriness  (cher'i-nes),  n.  [<  cheery  4-  -ness.] 


up, 

At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up.  Philips. 
Come  Annie,  come,  cheer  up  before  I go. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

3.  To  utter  a cheer  or  shout  of  acclamation  or 

joy. 

And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

Macaulay , Horatius,  st.  60. 

4.  To  fare ; prosper. 

IE  thou  chear  well  to  thy  supper, 

Of  mine  thou  takes  no  care. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  190). 

cheer-t,  rt.  and  n.  [MB.  cheere,  chere,  < OP.  cher, 
chier,  P.  cher  = Pr.  car  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  caro,  < L. 
earns,  dear,  loved,  loving,  precious,  costly : see 
caress,  cherish,  and  charity.']  I .a.  1.  Dear; 
loved. 

Archilagon,  the  clioise  knight,  was  chere  to  his  fader, 
The  noble  Duke  Nestor,  that  noyet  full  sore. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10564. 
A lond  more  cheere  to  thee  of  alle. 

Wyclif,  Wisdom,  xii.  7 (Oxf.). 

2.  Worthy;  fit. 

The  chere  men  of  lond. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  166. 
He  chese  hym  a chere  man,  the  charge  for  to  beire. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1772. 

II.  n.  A dear  one ; a friend. 

Then  Achilles  to  that  chere  [Telephus,  his  companion] 
choisly  can  say. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5286. 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  cheery ; cheerful- 
ness ; gaiety  and  good  humor : as,  his  cheeri- 
ness was  constant. 

He  [Bryant]  Alls  the  mind  with  the  breezy  cheeriness  of 
springtime.  D.  J.  Hill,  Bryant,  p.  203. 

cheering  (cher'ing), p. a.  [Ppr.of eheer±,v.]  Im- 
parting joy  or  gladness ; enlivening ; encourag- 
ing; animating:  as,  cheering  news. 

The  sacred  sun  . . . diffused  his  cheering  ray.  Pope. 

cheeringly  (cher'ing-li),  adv.  In  a cheering 
manner. 

cheerishnesst  (clier'ish-nes),  n.  [<  *cheerish 
(not  used;  < cheer 1 + -islfi)  + -ness.]  Cheerful- 
ness. [Hare.] 

There  is  no  Christian  duty  that  is  not  to  be  seasoned  and 
set  off  with  cheerishness.  Milton,  Divorce. 

cheerless (cher'les),  a.  [<  cheer1  + -less.]  With- 
out joy,  gladness,  or  comfort;  gloomy;  desti- 
tute of  anything  to  enliven  or  animate  the 
spirits. 

All's  cheerless,  dark,  and  deadly.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

cheerlessly  (cherTes-li),  adv.  In  a cheerless 
manner;  dolefully. 

The  loneliness  of  the  situation,  the  night,  the  uncer- 
tainty cloaking  the  object  of  his  coming,  all  affected  him 
cheerlessly.  L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  409. 

cheerlessness  (cher'les-nes),  n.  [<  cheerless  + 
;»ess.]  The  state  of  being  cheerless. 


cheer3,  n.  English  dialectal  and  former  literary  cheerlv’t  (cher'li),  a.  [Ccheer^  + -Za’l.l  Gav: 
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form  of  chair.  Shak.,  Hamlet  (folio  ed.,  1623). 
cheer1  (cher),  n.  [Native  name.]  A name  of 
Wallich’s  pheasant,  Phasianus  wallichi. 

The  cheer  ...  is  a native  of  the  western  Himmalehs 
to  the  borders  of  Nepal.  . . . The  cheer  is  a local  species, 
dwelling  at  from  4000  to  8000  feet  of  elevation  and  haunt- 
ing grassy  hills  covered  with  oak  and  pine. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV.  221. 

cheerer  (cher'fir),  n.  1 . One  who  gives  cheer  or 
utters  cheers;  one  who  or  that  which  gladdens. 

Thou  cheerer  of  our  days. 

Wotton , Hymn  on  the  Birth  of  Prince  Charles. 
2.  A glass  of  spirit  and  warm  water.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

cheerful  (cher'ful),  a.  [<  cheer,  + -fid,  1.] 

1.  Of  good  cheer;  having  good  spirits;  gay; 
lively : said  of  persons. 

You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a mov’d  sort, 

As  if  you  were  dismay’d : be  cheerful,  sir. 

Shaic.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
True  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day, 

Will  weep  indeed  and  heave  a pitying  groan 
For  others’  woes,  but  smiles  upon  her  own. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  177. 

2.  Cordially  willing ; genial  in  action ; hearty; 
ungrudging. 

God  loveth  a cheerful  giver.  2 Cor.  ix.  7. 

A cheerful-^ iving  hand,  as  I think,  madam, 
Requires  a heart  as  cheerful. 

Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim,  i.  1. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  expressive  of  good  spir- 
its; associated  with  agreeable  * — 1* 11 — 1 

animated : as,  cheerful  songs. 

A merry  heart  maketli  a cheerful  countenance. 

Prov.  xv.  13. 

If  what  you  sent  me  last  be  the  product  of  your  melan- 
choly, what  may  I not  expect  from  your  more  cheerful 
hours?  Gray,  Letters,  I.  8. 

A man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vii. 

4.  Promoting  or  causing  cheerfulness;  glad- 
dening; animating;  genial:  as,  the  cheerful 
sun;  a cheerful  fire. 

In  the  afternoon  to  St.  Lawrence’s  church,  a new  and 
cheerful  pile.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  28,  1682. 

He  now  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cry’d,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 
= Syn.  Lightsome,  gleeful,  blithe,  airy,  sprightly,  jocund, 
jolly,  buoyant.  See  cheery. 

Cheerfully  (cher'ful-i),  adv.  In  a cheerful  man- 
ner. (a)  With  pleasure,  animation,  or  good  spir- 
its. ( b ) With  alacrity  or  willingness ; readily. 

The  Corporal  did  not  approve  of  the  orders,  but  most 
cheerfully  obeyed  them.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  20. 

cheerfulness  (cher'ful-nes),  n.  [<  cheerful  + 
-ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  cheerful. 
(a)  A state  of  moderate  joy  or  gaiety. 

Health  is  the  condition  of  wisdom,  and  the  sign  is  cheer- 
fulness — an  open  and  noble  temper.  Emerson,  Success. 


cheerful ; not  gloomy. 

Hurdles  to  weave,  and  cheerly  shelters  raise. 

Dyer,  The  Fleece,  i. 
Their  habitations  both  more  comfortable  and  more  cheer- 
ly in  winter.  Ray,  Wisdom  of  God. 

cheerly1  (cher'li),  adv.  [<  cheerly !,  a.]  Cheer- 
ily; cheerfully;  heartily;  briskly. 

Lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 
cheerly2f,  adv.  [<  ME.  clierli , chereliche,  cher - 
lich ; < cheer%  4-  - ly 2.]  1.  Lovingly;  tenderly. 
The  cherl  ful  cherli  that  child  tok  in  his  armes. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  62. 
And  Achilles  the  choise  kyng  cherly  he  prayit, 

To  let  the  lorde  haue  his  lyffe  for  lewtd  of  hym, 

That  woundit  was  wickedly  to  the  wale  dethe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5265. 
2.  Worthily;  fitly. 

Cherelich  [var.  cherlich]  as  a cheueteyn  his  chambre  to 
holden.  Piers  Plourman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  582. 

cheerup1  (cher'up),  v.  t.  [For  cheer  up;  sug- 
gested by  chirrup,  which,  in  turn  is  sometimes 
changed  to  cheerup : see  cheerup 2 and  chirp1-.  ] 
To  make  cheerful;  enliven.  [Rare.] 

To  drink  a cheeruping  cup. 

Smollett , Humphrey  Clinker. 
cheerup2t  (cher'up),  V . i . [A  variation  of  chir- 
rupf  ult.  of  chirp 1 q.  v.  Cf.  cheerup1.]  To  chir- 
rup; chirp. 

its;  associated  with  agreeable  feelings ; lively;  cheery  (cher'i),  a.  [<  cheer1  4-  -y1.]  1.  Show- 

or,ir»0fQT.  ing  cheerfulness  or  good  spirits;  blithe;  gay; 

sprightly;  jocund:  as,  a cheery  tone  of  voice; 
always  cheery  and  in  good  humor. 

They  were  set  in  their  places,  and  were  a little  cheery 
after  their  journey.  Runyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  315. 
And  though  you  be  weary, 

We’ll  make  your  heart  cheery 
And  welcome  our  Charlie 
And  his  loyal  train. 

Jacobite  Song,  Come  o’er  the  Stream,  Charlie. 
On  what  I’ve  seen  or  pondered,  sad  or  cheery. 

Byron , Don  Juan,  xiv.  11. 
2.  Having  power  to  make  gay;  promoting 
cheerfulness ; enlivening. 

Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a cheery  bowl. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Friday,  1.  9. 
The  house  had  that  pleasant  aspect  of  life  which  is  like 
the  cheery  expression  of  comfortable  activity  in  the  human 
countenance.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xiii. 

One  [painting!  is  constrained,  sad,  depressing,  autumnal; 
the  other  free,  cheery,  summer-like. 

T.  Hill , True  Order  of  Studies,  p.  136. 
= Syn.  Cheerful,  Cheery.  When  cheerful  means  producing 
cheer,  it  is  only  by  what  seems  distinct  metonymy,  as  in 
such  phrases  as  ‘the  cheerful  beams  of  the  sun,’  ‘a  cheer- 
ful fire.’  Cheery  is  coming  into  increasing  use,  represent- 
ing cheerfulness  in  its  more  active  forms  or  manifesta- 
tions, and  especially  that  cheerfulness  which  is  contagious. 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly- tree? 

Southey , The  Holly-Tree. 
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It  was  like  a north-west  wind  in  summer  to  get  your 
cheery  little  letter  of  interest  and  memory. 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  431. 

cheest.  Preterit  of  chese1,  the  common  Middle 
English  form  of  choose. 

^ And  chees  hire  of  his  owen  auctoritie.  Chaucer. 

cheese1  (chez),  n.  [<  ME.  chese , < AS.  cesef  cyse} 
also  cysa  = OS.  kdsi,  Iciesi  = OFries.  tzise  = D. 
kaas  = MLG.  kese,  LG.  kese  = OHG.  chasi , MHG. 
kcese,  G.  lease  = Sp.  queso  = Pg.  queijo  = It.  cacio 
(also  prob.  = Ir.  cais  = Gael,  caise  = W.  caws)y 
cheese, < h.caseuSy  ML. casius, cheese.  See  caseiriy 
etc.  The  Scand.wordis different:  Icel.os£r=Sw. 
Dan.  osty  cheese.]  1 . The  curd  or  casein  of  milk, 
coagulated  by  rennet  or  some  acid,  separated 
from  the  serum  or  whey,  and  pressed  in  a vat, 
hoop,  or  mold.  All  the  acids  separate  the  cheese  from 
the  whey ; neutral  salts,  and  likewise  all  earthy  and  me- 
tallic salts,  produce  the  same  effect ; but  rennet,  which  is 
made  by  macerating  in  water  a piece  of  the  last  stomach  of 
a calf,  salted  and  dried  for  this  purpose,  is  most  efficient. 
The  flowers  of  the  Galium  verum,  or  yellow  lady’s-bed- 
straw,  and  the  juice  of  the  fig-tree  very  readily  coagulate 
milk.  There  are  many  kinds  of  cheese,  which  difier  from 
one  another  according  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  employed 
and  the  mode  of  preparation.  Soft  cheeses,  such  as  cream- 
cheese,  Bath  and  Yorkshire  cheese,  will  not  keep  long. 
Hard  cheeses,  as  Cheshire,  Gloucester,  Cheddar,  Parmesan, 
and  Dutch,  can  be  kept  a long  time.  There  is  also  an  in- 
termediate class,  as  Gruyere,  Stilton,  etc.  Cheese  is  com- 
posed of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  water,  20  to  35  per  cent, 
of  casein,  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  fat>  and  4 to  6 per  cent,  of 
mineral  matter. 

2.  A mass  of  pomace  or  ground  apples  pressed 
together  in  a cider-press. — 3.  The  inflated  ap- 
pearance of  a gown  or  petticoat  resulting  from 
whirling  round  and  making  a low  courtesy,  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a large  cheese  ; hence,  a low 
courtesy. 

What  more  reasonable  thing  could  she  do  than  amuse 
herself  with  making  cheeses i that  is,  whirling  round  . . . 
until  the  petticoat  is  inflated  like  a balloon  and  then  sink- 
ing into  a curtsey.  De  Quincey,  Autobiog.  Sketches,  vi. 

It  was  such  a deep  ceremonial  curtsey  as  you  never  see 
at  present.  She  and  her  sister  both  made  these  cheeses 
in  compliment  to  the  new-comer,  and  with  much  stately 
agility.  Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxii. 

4.  pi.  Same  as  cheese-cdkey  3. — Banbury  cheese,  a 
cheese  formerly  made  at  Banbury,  England,  and  supposed 
to  be  dry,  with  a thick  riud.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  I.— 
Brickbat  cheese,  a cheese  made  chiefly  in  Wiltshire, 
England,  of  new  milk  and  cream,  and  sold  in  square  pieces. 

— Brie  cheese,  a soft,  salted,  white  cream-cheese  made  in 
the  region  about  the  city  of  Meaux,  in  the  district  of  Brie, 
France.— Camembert  cheese,  a rich  sweet  cream-cheese 
of  a yellowish  color,  made  in  the  region  about  the  village 
of  Camembert  in  Normandy. — Chalk  for  cheese.  See 
chalk.—  Cheddar  cheese,  a rich  fine-flavored  cheese  made 
at  Cheddar  in  Somersetshire,  England. — Cottage  cheese, 
a preparation  of  pressed  curds,  made  without  rennet,  and 
served  with  salt  or  sugar  and  cream.  Also  called  Dutch 
cheese,  pot-clieese,  and  smear-case  (Dutch  smeer-kaas). 
[U.  S.]  — Cream-cheese.  ( a ) A cheese  of  soft,  buttery  con- 
sistency, such  as  the  Brie  and  NeufcliMel  cheeses.  (&) 
Same  as  cottage  cheese.— Dunlop  cheese,  a cheese  made  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland.— Dutch  cheese,  (a)  A small,  hard 
cheese,  made  in  globular  molds  from  skimmed  milk.  The 
outside  is  colored  red  with  a preparation  of  madder.  (6) 
Same  as  cottage  cheese.—  Filled  cheese,  a trade-name  for 
adulterated  cheese.— Gloucestershire  cheese,  a rich 
mild  variety  of  cheese,  of  two  qualities,  single  and  double, 
the  former  containing  half  and  the  latter  all  the  cream  of 
the  milk.— Groaning  cheeset,  a cheese  forming  part  of 
the  blithemeat  or  entertainment  provided  at  the  birth  and 
christening  of  a child. 

It  is  customary  at  Oxford  to  cut  what  we  in  the  North 
call  the  Groaning  Cheese  in  the  Middle  when  the  Child 
is  born,  and  so,  by  degrees,  form  with  it  a large  Kind  of 
Ring,  through  which  the  Child  is  passed  on  the  Christen- 
ing Day.  Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  403. 

Gruy&re  cheese,  a kind  of  cheese  made  in  the  Jura  re- 
gion of  both  Switzerland  and  France,  and  also  among  the 
Vosges  mountains:  so  called  from  Gruyere,  canton  of 
Fribourg,  Switzerland.  The  curd  is  pressed  in  large  and 
comparatively  shallow  cylindrical  molds,  and  while  in  the 
mold  is  heavily  salted  during  a month  or  more.  The  cheese 
is  intermediate  between  the  hard  and  the  soft  cheeses,  is 
of  a pale-yellowish  color,  and  is  traversed  by  abundant 
air-bubbles  and  passages.—  Limburger  cheese,  a cheese 
made  at  Herve,  near  Limburg  in  Belgium,  and  imitated  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  eaten  in  a state  of  putrefaction. — 
Lincolnshire  cheese,  a small  soft  cheese  made  of  new 
milk  and  cream.— Neufch^t el  cheese,  cream  thickened 
by  heat  and  then  pressed  in  a small  mold,  made  at  Neuf- 
ch&tel-en-Bray  in  Normandy.  It  is  esteemed  a great  deli- 
cacy.—Parmesan  cheese,  a hard,  dry,  grainy,  and  high- 
flavored  Italian  cheese  colored  with  saffron.  A considera- 
ble degree  of  heat  is  used  in  its  manufacture.— Pineapple 
Cheese,  a hard  yellow  cheese  molded  into  somewhat  the 
form  of  a pineapple.— Pont  l’Eveque  cheese,  an  es- 
teemed soft  cream-cheese  of  much  the  character  of  Neuf- 
ch&tel  cheese,  made  about  Pont  l’Eveque  in  Normandy. 

— Pot-cheese.  Same  as  cottage  cheese.  — Roquefort 
Cheese,  a French  cheese  made  at  Roquefort  in  Guienne, 
from  the  milk  of  ewes.  When  sufficiently  dried  and  com- 
pacted the  cheeses  are  placed  in  a recess  of  a deep  cavern 
in  the  limestone  rock  at  Roquefort,  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  always  about,  40°  F.  While  in  the  cave  the  cheeses 
are  salted,  and  the  mold  which  forms  upon  them  is  scraped 
off  from  time  to  time,  passing  successively  in  color,  in  the 
course  of  about  40  days,  from  white  through  blue  to  a 
reddish  tint,  when  the  cheese  is  ready  for  use.—  Sage  or 
green  cheese,  cheese  colored  by  means  of  sage  or  other 
leaves.  In  Scotland  lovage-seeds  are  also  added.— Slip- 
coat  cheese,  a rich  variety  of  cheese  made  from  milk 
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warm  from  the  cow;  it  resembles  white  butter.  Sim- 
monels.  — Stilton  cheese,  a solid,  rich,  white  English 
cheese,  originally  made  at  Stilton  in  Huntingdonshire, 
but  now  made  chiefly  in  Leicestershire. 
cheese2  (chez),  n.  [Appar.,  through  Anglo-Ind. 
or,  less  proh.,  Gipsy  use,  < Hind.  (<  Pers.)  chiz,  a 
thing,  anything.]  The  thing;  the  correct  or 
proper  thing ; the  finished  or  perfect  thing : al- 
ways with  the  definite  article.  [Slang.] 

Some  years  ago  the  mashers  of  the  day  indulged  in  a 
slang  expression  by  speaking  of  what  pleased  them  as 
“ being  quite  the  cheese A friend  who  had  just  returned 
from  India  after  forty  years’  absence  from  England  used 
this  phrase  to  me,  prefacing  his  remarks  by  the  words 
“ as  we  should  say  in  India,”  and  was  not  a little  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  the  Hindustani  word  chiz,  thing,  had 
taken  root  for  a season  in  England. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  446. 

cheesebowl  (ehez'bol),  n.  [<  ME.  chesebolle, 
chesbolle , poppy,  appar.  < chese,  cheese,  + bolle, 
bowl,  as  if  named  from  the  likeness  of  the  cap- 
sule in  shape  to  a round  cheese ; but  the  forma- 
tion is  uncertain.]  The  poppy,  Papaver  Ehceas , 
etc.  Also  chasbow. 

The  violet  her  fainting  head  declin'd 

Beneath  a sleeping  chasbow.  Drummond,  1791. 

cheese-cake  (chez'kak),  n.  [<  ME.  chese-cake 
(cf.  1).  .kaaskoek),  < chese,  cheese,  + cake1 . ] 1. 

A cake  or  tart,  originally  filled  with  cheese, 
now  with  a jelly  made  of  soft  curds,  sugar, 
butter,  eggs,  etc. — 2.  A small  cake  or  tart 
made  with  a variety  of  ingredients : as,  lemon 
cheese-cake,  apple  cheese-cake,  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheesecakes  made  their  appear- 
ance, he  quitted  his  seat  and  stood  aloof. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 
3.  pi.  A child’s  name  for  the  immature  fruit 
of  the  common  mallow,  Malva  rotundifolia, 
on  account  of  its  shape,  which  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  a round,  flat  cheese.  Also  cheeses. 
cheese-cement  (chez'se-ment"),  n.  A kind  of 
glue,  probably  casein  and  an  alkaline  carbon- 
ate, used  for  mending  broken  glass  and  crock- 
ery, joining  wood  that  is  exposed  to  the  wet, 
etc. 

cheese-cloth  (chez'klotli),  n.  A coarse  cotton 
fabric  of  an  open  texture,  used  in  cheese-mak- 
ing for  wrapping  the  cheese,  it  is  also  used  for 
other  purposes,  as  for  a ground  for  embroidery,  etc.,  and, 
when  made  with  a finer  texture,  for  women’s  gowns, 
cheese-fat  (chez'fat),  n.  Same  as  clieese-vat. 
Scott. 

cheese-fly  (chez'fli),  n.  A small  black  dipterous 
insect  bred  in  cheese,  the  Piophila  casei,  of  the 
family  Muscidw, 
to  which  the 
house-fly,  blow- 
fly, etc.,  belong. 

It  has  a very  exten- 
sible ovipositor, 
which  it  can  sink  to 
a great  depth  in  the 
cracks  of  cheese, 
where  it  lays  its 
eggs.  The  maggot, 
well  known  as  the 
cheese-hopper,  is 
furnished  with  two 
horny  claw-shaped 
mandibles,  which  it 
uses  both  for  dig- 
ging into  the  cheese 
and  for  moving  it- 
self, having  no  feet. 

It  has  two  pairs  of 
spiracles,  one  pair 
near  the  head  and 
the  other  near  the 
tail,  so  that  when 
one  is  obstructed 
the  other  can  be 
used.  In  leaping  it 
first  brings  itself 
into  the  form  of  a 
circle,  and  then  by  a jerk  projects  itself  from  twenty  to 
thirty  times  its  own  length. 

cheese-hoop  (chez'hop),  n.  A wooden  cylinder 
in  which  curds  are  pressed  to  drive  out  the 
whey. 

cheese-hopper  (chez 'hopper),  n.  The  maggot 
of  the  cheese-fly.  Also  called  cheese-maggot. 
cheese-knife  (chez'mf),  n.  1.  A wooden  spat- 
ula used  to  break  down  the  curd  in  the  process 
of  cheese-making. — 2.  A curved  knife  or  scoop 
used  to  cut  cheese  at  the  table, 
cheeselip,  cheeselep  (chez'lip,  -lep),  n.  [Also 
cheeslip , clieslip  ; < ME.  cheslepe , cheslippe , < AS. 
cyslybb,  cyslyb  (=  OD.  lcaeslibbe , D.  kaasleb  = 
OHG-.  chesiluppa,  MHG.  kceseluppe , G.  Mseluppe, 
kasluppe , kaselipp),  rennet,  < cyse,  cheese,  + lybb, 
a drug,  poison,  = OHG.  luppa , deadly  juice,  = 
Icel.  lyf \ medicine,  = Goth,  lubja,  poison.  Cf. 
Dan.  ostelobe,  rennet,  < ost,  cheese,  4-  lobe , ren- 
net.] it.  Rennet. — 2.  The  dried  stomach  of 
an  animal,  used  to  curdle  milk. — 3f.  The  hog- 
louse.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 


Cheese-fly  and  Cheese-hopper  ( Piophila 
casei). 

a , maggot,  extended  ; b,  c,  same,  in  leap- 
ing positions ; d,  e,  hopper  and  fly,  magni- 
fied; s,  f fly,  natural  size,  with  wings  ex- 
panded and  folded. 
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cheese-maggot  (chez 'maggot),  n.  Same  as 
cheese-hopper. 

cheese-maker  (chez'ma//ker),  n.  The  Withania 
coagulans,  a solanaceous  shrub  of  Afghanistan 
and  northern  India,  the  fruit  of  which  has  the 
property  of  coagulating  milk,  and  is  employed 
instead  of  rennet,  the  latter  being  objection- 
able to  the  natives  on  religious  grounds, 
cheese-mite  (chez'mit),  n.  A mite  of  the  fam- 
ily Acaridce  and  subfamily  Tyroglyphince,  Tyro- 
glyphus  (formerly  Acarus)  siro.  it  occurs  not  only 
in  cheese,  but  in  flour,  when  it  is  known  as  the  four-mite, 
and  in  milk,  when  it  is  called  the  milk-mite. 

cheese-mold  (chez'mold),  n.  A mold  or  form 
in  which  cheese  is  pressed, 
cheesemonger  (chez'mung''/ger),  m.  One  who 
deals  in  or  sells  cheese. 

cheese-pale  (chez'pal),  n.  A sharp  instrument 
of  a semicircular  concave  form,  like  a small 
scoop,  for  piercing  cheese  to  sample  it.  Also 
called  cheese-scoop  and  cheese-taster. 
cheese-paring  (chez'par,/ing),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
1.  A paring  of  the  rind  of  cheese. — 2.  Hence, 
figuratively,  a mean  or  parsimonious  disposi- 
tion or  practice. 

II.  a.  Meanly  economical ; parsimonious : as, 
cheese-paring  economy. 

cheese-press  (chez'pres),  n.  A press  for  ex- 
pelling the  whey  from  curds  in  cheese-making. 
The  curds  are  placed  in  a cheese-hoop  and  this  is  put  in 
the  press.  In  one  form  of  press  a vacuum  is  created  be- 
low the  cheese-hoop,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
drives  the  whey  out.  In  more  common  forms,  screws, 
toggle-joints,  and  other  devices  are  xised  to  obtain  pres- 
sure. 

cheese-rennet  (chez 'rennet),  n.  [<  cheese  + 
rennet.  Cf.  AS.  cys-gerunn,  rennet.]  A name 
given  to  the  yellow  lady’s-bedstraw,  Galium 
verum,  used  for  coagulating  milk.  See  cheese1, 
1.  Also  called  cheese-running. 
cheese-room  (chez'rSm),  n.  [<  cheese  + -room 
in  mushroom.']  The  common  name  in  some 
parts  of  England  of  the  horse-mushroom,  Aga- 
ricus  arvensis. 

cheese-running  (chez'run//ing),  n.  Same  as 
cheese-rennet. 

cheese-scoop  (chez'skop),  n.  Same  as  cheese- 
pale. 

Cheese-taster  (ehez'tas,,ter),  n.  Same  as  cheese- 
pale. 

cheese-toaster  (chez't6s//ter),  n.  1.  A fork, 
broach,  or  other  contrivance  for  toasting  cheese 
before  a fire.  Hence  — 2.  A sword.  [Slang.] 

With  a good  oaken  sapling  he  dusted  his  doublet,  for 
all  his  golden  chease-toaster. 

Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker,  i.  126. 

I’ll  drive  my  cheese-toaster  through  his  body. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  x. 

cheese-turner  (chez'ter//ner),  n.  A shelf  upon 
which  cheese's  are  placed  while  ripening,  and 
so  arranged  that  by  turning  it  they  can  be  in- 
verted. 

Cheese-vat  (chez'vat),  n.  [Also  written  cheese- 
fat,  and  formerly,  by  corruption,  chesford;  < 
ME.  chesefat,  < AS.  cysefcet  (=  OS.  kiesefat 
(-vat)  = D.  kaasvat  = MLG.  kesevat,  LG.  Icesfat, 
kesefat  = G.  kasefasz),  < cyse,  cheese,  + feet, 
fat,  vat:  see  fat2  and  vat.]  The  vat  or  ease  in 
which  curds  are  confined  for  pressing, 
cheesiness  (che'zi-nes),  n.  [<  cheesy  + -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  cheesy,  or  resembling 
cheese  in  consistence,  taste,  or  odor, 
cheesy  (che'zi),  a.  [<  cheese1  + -y1.]  Having 
the  consistence,  taste,  odor,  etc.,  of  cheese ; re- 
sembling cheese  in  any  respect;  caseous. — 
Clieesy  degeneration  or  transformation,  caseous  de- 
generation  (which  see,  under  caseous). 
cheet  (ehet),  v.  i.  [Imitative  ; cf.  cheep.]  To 
chatter  or  chirrup, 
cheeta,  cheetah,  n.  See  chetah. 
cheetal  (che'tal),  n.  [Hind,  chital.]  The  com- 
mon spotted  deer  of  India,  Cervus  axis. 
chef1!,  n.  A Middle  English  variant  of  chief. 
chef2  (shef),  n.  [F.  chef,  head:  see  chief.] 
1 . A head  or  chief ; specifically,  a head  cook 
in  a large  household,  etc. — 2.  A reliquary 
in  the  shape  of  a human  head  with  or  without 
the  shoulders,  either  standing  alone  or  placed 
upon  a substructure  or  base,  formerly  made  to 
receive  the  whole  or  a portion  of  the  head  of  a 
saint  or  martyr.  Chefs  were  commonly  made  of  met- 
al, as  copper,  fashioned  by  the  repousse  process,  gilded, 
chased,  and  otherwise  ornamented  ; but  they  were  some- 
times carved  in  wood  and  covered  with  thin  plates  of  silver 
or  gold.  See  cut  in  next  column. — Chef  d’attaque,  the 
leader  of  an  orchestra  (first  violin)  or  of  a chorus. — Chef 
d’orehestre.  (a)  The  leader  of  an  orchestra,  (b)  The  di- 
rector or  conductor  of  an  orchestra, 
chef-d’oeuvre  (she-de'vr),  n. ; pi.  chefs-d’oeuvre 
(she-de'vr).  [F.,  a trial-piece,  a masterpiece : 
chef,  head;  de,  < L.  de,  of;  oeuvre,  < OF.  oevre, 


chela 


Silver  Chef  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  containing  part  of  the  skull 
of  Saint  Zenobius.  By  Andrea  di  Ardito,  1330. 

owe,  < L.  opera,  work:  see  chief,  ure1,  and 
manmuver,  manure.]  A masterpiece ; a super- 
latively fine  work  in  art,  literature,  etc. 

The  contest  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  for  the  arms  of  Achil- 
les, in  one  of  the  latter  Books  of  the  Metamorphoses,  is  a 
chef-d’oeuvre  of  rhetoric,  considering  its  metrical  form. 

De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

chefet,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  chief. 
chefford  (chef'ord),  n.  A dry  measure  formerly 
used  at  Archangel,  equal  to  about  two  United 
States  bushels. 

cheft  (cheft),  n.  Same  as  chaft. 
chego  (cheg'o),  n.  A unit  of  weight  for  pearls 
in  Goa.  It  seems  to  be  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  a carat. 

chegoe  (cheg'o),  n.  Same  as  chigoe. 
chen,  n.  See  chili. 

Cheilanthes  (ki-lan'thez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a lip,  + avdoq,  a flower ; in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  indusium.]  A genus  of  ferns  having 
roundish  sori  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  veins, 
each  sorus  being  covered  by  an  indusium  formed 
from  the  reflexed  margin  of  the  frond.  The  ge- 
nus includes  more  than  fifty  species,  widely  distributed  in 
tropical  and  temperate  zones,  the  greater  number  grow- 
ing in  the  warmer  parts  of  Horth  and  South  America. 

cheilo-.  See  chilo-. 

cheir  (kir),  n.  A shortened  form  of  Cheiranthus. 
The  wild  cheir  is  the  wallflower,  C.  Cheiri. 
Cheiranthus  (ki-ran'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xeip, 
a hand,  + avdog,  a flower.]  A genus  of  plants, 
of  the  family  Brassicaccm,  consisting  of  pubes- 
cent herbs  or  small  shrubs  with  large  yellow  or 
purple  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  wallflower, 
C.  Cheiri,  is  the  best-known  species, 
cheiro-.  See  chiro-. 
chekt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  check1. 
chekeif,  n-  An  obsolete  form  of  cheek. 
cheke2t,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  choke1. 
chekefult,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  choke-full. 
chekelatount,  n.  See  ciclaton. 
chekelewt,  a.  See  cliokelew. 
cheke-matet,  «■  and  v.  A Middle  English  form 
of  checkmate. 

cheken  (chek'en),  n.  The  Chilian  name  of  a 
myrtaceous  shrub,  Eugenia  Cheken,  the  bark  of 
which  is  astringent  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
remedy  in  catarrh. 

chekert,  »■  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 
checker1 

cheki  (che-ke'),  n.  [Turk.]  A Turkish  unit 
of  weight,  probably  derived  from  the  Roman 
pound.  Careful  determinations  at  different  dates  have 
given  the  following  values  in  grains  troy:  1767,  4,933; 
1797,  4,942;  1801,  4,963;  1821,  4,950.  It  now  weighs  from 
4,942  to  4,943  grains  troy,  or  about  3201  grams, 
chekiet,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  cheeky. 
chekmak  (chek'mak),  n.  A Turkish  fabric  of 
mixed  silk  and  cotton,  with  golden  threads  in- 
j-terwoven. 

chela1  (ke'la),  n. ; pi.  chelce  (-le).  [NL.,  < Gr. 

X^M,  a claw,  hoof.] 

1.  The  pair  of  pin- 
cers or  nippers,  or 
the  so-called  claw, 
which  terminates 
some  of  the  limbs  of 
most  Crustacea,  as 
crabs  and  lobsters, 

formed  by  an  enlarged  propodite  bear- 
ing a movably  apposed  dactylopodite; 
the  last  and  penultimate  segments  of  a 
chelate  limb  or  cheliped  so  modified  as  to  con- 
stitute a prehensile  organ  like  a pair  of  pincers. 
[Rare.] 


chela 
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A three-jointed  appendage,  the  second  joint  of  which  chelidnniVp  Ckol'i-dmi  v i . nmt  __ 
is  prolonged  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  with  the  third  nhfliriXfj-.i  KW  1 *"  ’ P5e;,'  an(l  PP- 

a pincer  or  chela.  Huxley , Anat  Invert  p 229  cneiiaonizea , ppr.  chelidonizmg . [<  Gr. 


2.  The  similar  nipper- or  pincer-like  claw  ter-  sing  the  “swallow-song”  (xeliSmuapa), 

‘ an  arachnidan,  as  a a swallow:  see  chelidon. ] To  sing  the 

■ ■ " swallow-song”;  go  from  house  to  house  sing- 


minating  the  chelicera  of 

scorpion.  In  these  two  senses  also  chele. — 3.  • , ..  .»  • •=■...  o 

[cop.]  A genus  of  cyprinoid  fishes.  a . soliciting  gifts:  a custom  among  hoys 

chela2,  n.  See  cheela1.  111  ancient  Greece  about  the  time  when  the 

chelandret,  »•  Am  obsolete  form  of  calandra.  ws  1'e*:urne,I.  [Bare.] 

chelaship,  n.  See  cheelaship.  txtt  (kel-i-do-no-mdr'fe),  n.  pi. 

Chelate  (ke'lat),  a.  [<  NL.  chelatus,  < chela, q.  y.]  tN£-’  Y Gr\ a swallow,  + goppt/,  form.] 
Having  a chela ; terminated  by  a chela  or  for-  in  kundevall s system  of  ornithological  classi- 
ceps-joint.  fication,  the  swallows,  considered  as  a super- 

By  being  chelate,  that  is,  by  having  the  posterior  distal  family  group  of  one  family,  Hirundinidm : sy- 
angle  of  the  propodite  produced  so  as  to  equal  the  dac-  nonymous  vnthLongipennes  of  the  same  author, 
tylopodite  in  length,  and  thus  constitute  a sort  of  opposa-  Chelidoptera  (kel-i-dop'te-ra),  n.  TNL.  fj 
i4'  „ /Iuxl,ey'  Anat-  lnvert,"  p-  2r0-  Gould>  1836)>  < Gr-  xfrMn>,  a'Wallow,  + nrep&u, 

or  appendage,  in  entom.,  one  which  can  a wing.]  A notable  genus  of  American  fissi- 


be  turned  back  on  the  supporting  part,  as  the  ungues  or 
claws  of  certain  insects. 

chelaundret,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  calandra. 
cheldt,  v.  i.  [ME.  chelden,  < AS.  *cealdian,  also 
in  comp,  dcealdian,  become  cold,  < ceald,  cold : 
see  cold,  a.  and  v.]  To  become  cold;  chill. 
Rymenhild  him  gan  bihelde, 

Hire  heorte  bigan  to  chelde. 

King  Ilom  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1148. 

chele1],  ft.  A Middle  English  form  of  chilli. 
chele2  (ke'le),  n.  Same  as  chela1,  1 and  2. 
chelerjrthria  (kel-e-rith'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  as  cheU 
erythr-in  + -ia1.]  Chelerythrin. 
chelerythrin,  chelerythrine  (kel-e-rith'rin),  n. 
[<  Chelidonium ) + Gr.  epvdp6(,  red,  + -in2,  - ine 2.] 
An  alkaloid  (C2iH17NC>4)  found  in  the  plants 
Chelidonium  majus,  Glaucium  luteum,  and  San- 
guinaria  Canadensis.  It  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

chelicera  (ke-lis'e-ra),  n. ; pi.  chelicerce  (-re). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  XV-V,  a claw,  + k ipag,  a horn.]  1. 

One  of  the  anterior  pair  of  ap- 
pendages of  a scorpion ; a short, 
three-jointed  organ  ending  in 


rostral  barbets  or  puff-birds,  of  the  family 


Smaller  Swallow- wing  (Chelidoptera  tenebrosa). 

JSucconidce,  similar  to  Monasa  (which  see),  but 
with  a short  square  tail,  comparatively  longer 
wings,  and  smaller,  slenderer  bill.  There  are  two 
species,  C.  tenebrosa  and  C.  brasiliensis,  known  as  the 
a prehensile  claw.  See  “cut  V larger  swai: low-wing 

- - — 3or.  chelidoxanthm,  chelidoxanthme  (keFi-dok- 


under  scorpion. — 2.  The  cor- 
responding organ  in  a spider, 


san'thin),  n.  [<  Chelid(onium)  -1-  Gr.  otj-vg, 
sharp,  + arftjf,  flower,  + -in2,  -ine2.]  A neutral 


Terminal  joint,  At, 
of  a Chelicera  of  a 
Spider  (Mygale),  with 
poison-gland,  G. 


gland. 

scorpions. 


ft.  pi.  An  improper 


These  organs  are  supposed  I 


which  terminates  in  a sharp  “““'lb  -raw*;  nower , i- -in*,  A neutral 

joint  folding  down  on  the  Pr“clP.le>  crystallizing  m small  yellow 

preceding  one  likTthe  blade  nee.dles’  obtaincd  from  tbe  Plant  Chelidonium 

This  gland'if not^foundfn  thf  chdicmeof the  cbellfer  (kel'i-fer),  ft.  [NL.  chelifer,  < chela1,  q. 

ipposed  by  some  natural-  L.  Jcrrc  = E.  oear1.]  1.  One  of  the  Cheli - 

feridea;  a false  scorpion. — 2.  [cap.]  A genus 

of  pseudoscorpions,  typical  of  the  family  Che- 
liferidce,  including  hook-scorpions  with  two 
eyes,  as  C.  cancroides,  a small  species  often 
found  in  musty  old  books. 

Cheliferidse  (kel-i-fer'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chelifer,  2,  + -idee.]  A family  of  pseudoscor- 
pions, or  false  scorpions,  of  the  order  Cheliferi- 
dea or  Pseudoscorpiones,  typified  by  the  genus 
Chelifer.  They  are  minute  harmless  forms  resembling 
a scorpion  in  front,  but  with  a body  flat  and  rounded  be- 
hind and  destitute  of  a tail.  They  live  in  moist  dark 
places,  and  feed  chiefly  on  mites  and  wood-lice. 

Cheliferidea  (kel"i-fe-rid'e-8),  n. pi.  [NL., 
< Chelifer,  2,  + -idea.]  An  order  of  the  class 


ists  to  be  the  homologues  of  the  antemue  of  insects,  but 
others  believe  that  they  correspond  to  the  mandibles. 

In  the  Arachnids  these  antenna:  are  converted  into 
mouth  organs;  in  the  Scorpions  and  Spiders  they  are 
known  as  chelicerce. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  244. 

Also  in  English  form  chelicere. 
cheliceral  (ke-lis'e-ral),  a.  [<  chelicera  + -al.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a cheli- 
cera,  or  prehensile  claw. 

The  two  palpi  are  developed  from  the  pedipalpal  por- 
tion of  the  proboscis;  two  horny  hooks  from  the  cheliceral 
portion  ; and,  finally,  the  hinder  pair  of  thoracicTimbs  is 
added.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  331. 

chelicere  (kel'i-ser),  n.  Same  as  chelicera. 
chelichnite  (ke-lik'nlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  ft  tor- 


toise, + ixvog , track,  + -ite2.]  The  fossilized  Arachnida , containing  the  false  scorpions  or 

impression  of  a chelonian.  : 1 : — ^ 

Cheli didSB.  n.  pi.  See  Chelydidce. 
chelidon  (kel'i-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a 

swallow,  also  (in  allusion  to  the  forking  of  the 
swallow’s  tail)  the  frog  in  the  hollow  of  a 
horse’s  foot,  a hollow  above  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  etc. ; = L.  hirundo{n~) , a swallow.]  1. 

In  anat.,  the  hollow  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

— 2.  [ cap .]  In  ornith.,  a genus  of  swallows,  the 
type  of  which  is  the  common  European  house- 
swallow,  Chelidon  urhica.  Boie,  1822. 
chelidonia  (kel-i-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Chelido- 
nium.]  Same  as  chelidonine . 
chelidonic  (kel-i-don'ik),  a.  [<  Chelidon-ium  + 


pseudoscorpions,  having  the  abdomen  seg- 
mented, indistinctly  separated  from  the  cepha- 
lothorax,  and  without  the  appendage  with  its 
poisonous  sting  which  characterizes  the  true 
scorpions.  The  maxillary  palpi  or  pedipalps  are  longer 
than  the  thoracic  limbs,  and  end  in  a chela  or  pincer-like 
prehensile  claw.  There  are  two  families,  the  Obisiidce 
with  four  eyes,  and  the  Cheliferidce  with  two  eyes.  The 
order  includes  the  book-scorpions.  Generally  called  Pseu- 
doscorpiones. 

Like  the  Spiders  the  Cheliferidea  are  provided  with  silk- 
glands,  and  unlike  the  Scorpions,  which  they  externally 
resemble,  they  have  neither  a postabdomen  nor  poison- 
glands.  They  breathe  by  trachese.  These  Arachnids  are 
of  small  size,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  caverns  and  damp 
places  in  temperate  countries.  Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  95. 


™‘L0f  °r  Pertaillillg.to  plants  of  the  genus  cheliferous  (ke-lif'e-rus),  a.  [As  chelifer 
Chelidonium  or  celandine?  punstinrr  in  r. i •*  ^ , 


Chelidonium  or  celandine ; existing  in  or  de 
rived  from  celandine— chelidonic  acid,  c7h406, 

an  acid  obtained  from  the  plant  Chelidonium  majus.  It 
crystallizes  in  silky  needles. 

chelidonine  (ke-lid'o-nin),  n.  [<  Chelidon-ium 
+ -ine2.]  An  alkaloid  (C2olI19NOB+H.20) 
obtained  from  the  plant  Chelidonium  majus. 
Also  chelidonia. 

chelidoninic  (kel'T-do-nin'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < chel- 
idonin  + -ic.]  Derived  from  plants  of  the  ge- 
Chelidonium — Chelidoninic  acid,  an  acid  found 
in  Chelidonium  majus,  crystallizing  in  white  rhomboidal 
prisms. 

Chelidonium  (kel-i-do'ni-um),  n.  [NL. : see 
celandine.]  A papaveraceous  genus  of  plants, 
of  only  two  species,  of  Europe  and  Asia.  C.  ma- 
jus is  the  common  celandine.  See  celandine. 


ous.]  Having  chelse:  said  of  the  chelate  limbs  of 
crustaceans,  and  of  animals  which  have  chelse. 

Cheliferous  abdomen,  one  furnished  at  the  apex  with 
strong  and  thick  forceps,  somewhat  resembling  the  great 
claw  of  a scorpion.— Cheliferous  slaters,  the  cursorial 
isopod  crustaceans  of  the  genus  Tanais. 
cheliform  (ke'li-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  chela1,  q.  v., 
+ L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
chela,  cheliped,  or  chelicera;  like  the  great 
claw  of  a lobster  or  crab ; pincer-like. 
chelingo,  chelinga,  n.  [F.  ohelingue : poss.  of 
Ar.  origin.]  Same  as  masoola-boat. 

Cheliped  (ke'li-ped),  n.  [<  NL.  chela 1 q.  v.,  + L. 
pes  (ped-)  — E .foot.]  One  of  the  large  special- 
ized chelate  limbs  of  a crustacean,  as  the  great 
claw  of  a lobster,  modified  to  form  a prehen- 
sile rather  than  a natatorial  organ.  See  chela1. 


Chelonia 

chelis1  (ke'lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  X’f  V,  a claw: 
see  cheloid2.]  Same  as  cheloid2. 
chelis2,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  hells. 
Chelodina  (kel-o-di'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xt'-vq, 
a tortoise,  + deivo f,  terrible,  mighty,  large.]  A 
genus  of  turtles,  related  to  Chelys,  typical  of  the 
group  Chelodines  (which  see).  C.  longicollis  is 
an  example. 

chelodine  (kel'o-din),  w.  [<  Chelodina.]  A tur- 
tle or  river-tortoise  of  Australia,  of  the  genus 
Chelodina.  The  long-necked  chelodine,  C.  longicollis, 
has  a long,  flexible,  non-retractile  neck,  and  a flat,  narrow, 
pointed  head.  It  is  an  active  species,  traversing  rapidly 
the  rivers  and  pools  in  which  it  lives. 

Chelodines  (kel-o-dl'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  irreg. 
< Chelodina . Cf.  chelodine. ] In  zool.,  a name 
given  by  Huxley  to  a subdivision  of  Emydea,  in 
which  the  pelvis  is  fixed  to  the  carapace  and 
plastron,  the  neck  bends  sidewise,  and  the  head 
cannot  be  completely  withdrawn  beneath  the 
carapace.  Same  as  Pleurodira. 
cheloid1  (kel'oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  x^v£y  a tortoise,  + 
eidog,  form.  But  cf.  chelydoid .]  Same  as  chely- 
doid. 

cheloid2  (ke'loid),  n.  [<  Gr.  xv^h  a claw,  hoof, 
+ eidog,  form;  according  to  some,  < x^vg,  a 
tortoise ; cf.  cheloid L Also  written  keloid,  for 
F.  Jceloide,  after  hells,  as  if  < Gr.  ktjItj,  a 
tumor.]  A raised  fibrous  tumor  (fibroma) 
of  the  skin,  with  spurred  contours,  apt  to 
return  in  its  site  if  cut  out,  but  not  dangerous. 
Also  called  AliberVs  cheloid,  Alibert’s  chelonia , 
chelis,  and  formerly  sometimes  cancroid.—  Addi- 
son’s cheloid,  a misnomer  for  Addison's  kelis.  See  kelis. 
cheloma  (ke-lo'ma),  n. ; pi.  chelomata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  xv^h  a claw,  + -oma.  See  cheloid^.] 
Same  as  cheloid 2. 

Chelone  (ke-16'ne),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xE^&V7},  a 
tortoise.]  1.  A genus  of  turtles;  the  green 
turtles,  such  as  Chelone  midas , and  the  hawk’s- 
bill  or  tortoise-shell  turtle,  Chelone  imbricata. 
Also  written  Chelonia.  See  cut  under  Cheloni- 
daj. — 2.  In  bot .,  a small  genus  of  scrophularia- 
ceous  perennial  plants,  in  which  the  corolla  is 
inflated,  arched,  and  nearly  closed,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  head  of  a tortoise,  whence  the  name : 
related  to  Peiltstemon . The  species  are  natives  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  most  common  one,  C.  glabra , 
is  occasionally  cultivated  and  popularly  known  as  snake- 
head  or  turtle-head. 

Chelonea  (ke-16'ne-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Fleming, 
1822).]  Same  as  Chelonia,  1. 

Chelonia  (ke-16'ni-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xeM>V7l, 
a tortoise.  Cf.  Chelys. ] 1.  The  Testudinata  or 
shield-reptiles;  the  turtles  and  tortoises;  an 
order  of  Rep- 

tilia,  in  which  -j-  \^Yu 

the  body  is  in- 
closed  in  a shell 
consisting  of  a 
carapace  and  a 
plastron,  from 
between  which 
the  head,  tail, 
and  four  limbs 
protrude.  These 
animals  have  the 
bones  of  the  skull 
united  to  such  a 
degree  that  the 
quadrates  and 
pterygoids  form 
part  of  the  same 
mass  as  the  rest; 
there  are  no  teeth, 
the  jaws  being  in- 
cased in  horn  and 
forming  a beak ; 
the  eyes  are  pro- 
vided with  eyelids ; 
and  a sacrum  is  developed.  In  consequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  shell,  the  cervical  and  caudal  regions  are  the 
only  movable  parts  of  the  spinal  column  ; the  dorsal  verte- 
bra) are  devoid  of  transverse  processes  ; the  ribs  are  not 
movable  upon  the  ver- 
tebra) ; and  the  union  of 
the  vertebra)  and  ribs 
by  means  of  superficial 
bony  plates  almost  al- 
ways forms  the  cara- 
pace or  upper  shell,  the 
lower  shell  or  plastron 
being  composed  of  der- 
mal bones,  usually  9 in 
number,  1 median,  and 
4 lateral  and  paired. 
Tortoise-shell  is  the  pe- 
culiar epidermal  or  ex- 
oskeletal  integument  of 
the  bony  case.  The  lungs 
extend  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  with  the  oth- 
er viscera.  The  Chelo- 
nia are  generally  slug- 
gish, cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, very  tenacious  of 
life,  and  able  to  pass 


Carapace  of  Chelone  midas,  dorsal  view. 


* “8*  neural  plates ; Ci  - C8,  costal  plates ; 
A,  R,  ribs;  M,  M , manjinal  plates;  Nu,  nu- 
chal plate  ; Py,  one  ofthe  two  pygal  plates. 
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Plastron  of  Chelone  midas. 

Cl,  clavicle,  epiplastron,  or  epister- 
num;  Id,  interclavicle,  entoplastron, 
or  entostemum ; Hyp,  hyoplastron  or 
hyostemum ; Hpp,  hj'poplastron  or  hy- 
posternum;  Xp,  xiphiplastron  or  xiphi- 
sternum. 


Chelonia 

long  periods  without  food.  Some,  however,  are  quite 
active.  They  are  oviparous.  Most  of  the  species  are  car- 
nivorous and  predatory,  but  the  true  land-tortoises  are 
mainly  herbivorous.  There  are  over  200  species,  among 
them  a few  gigantic  ones,  as  the  tortoises  of  the  Galapagos 
and  Mascarene  islands : one  of  the  fossil  species  is  said  to 
have  been  about  20  feet  long.  The  living  genera  are  very 
numerous.  The  Chelonia  are  variously  subdivided.  They 
were  formerly  generally  distributed  among  four  families, 
the  club-footed  land-tortoises,  the  related  fresh- water  tor- 
toises, the  soft  tortoises,  and  the  sea-turtles.  Huxley  called 
these  four  groups  Testudinea,  Emydea,  Trionychoidea , and 
Euereta.  These  groups  have,  however,  been  long  discarded, 
and  the  species  are  now  segregated  among  many  families 
which  have  been  variously  combined.  Most  of  the  species 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  belong  to  a peculiar  old-fash- 
ioned group,  the  pleurodirous,  while  those  of  the  northern 
are  cryptodirous.  Also  Chelonides , Chelonii. 

2.  [Used  as  a singular.]  Same  as  Chelone , 1. 

chelonian  (ke-16'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Chelonia 
+ -an.']  I.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Chelonia;  testudinate. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Chelonia  or  Testudinata ; a 
turtle  or  tortoise. 

chelonid,  cheloniid  (kel'o-nid,  ke-lo'ni-id),  ». 

A tortoise  of  the  family  Chelonidw. 

Chelonidae,  Cheloniidse  (ke-lon'i-de,  kel-6-ni'- 
i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chelone,  Chelonia,  ’2,  + 
-idee.  ] A family  of  marine  Chelonia,  having  the 
fore  limbs  longer  than  the  hind,  and  converted 
into  paddles  or  flippers  for  swimming  by  the 
union  and  webbing  of  the  digits ; the  sea-tur- 
tles, or  turtles  proper.  Its  type  is  the  genus  Chelone 
or  Chelonia , containing  the  green  turtle  (C.  midas)  and  the 
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Longitudinal  Section  of  Skull  of  Turtle  {Chelone  midas),  showing 
outline  of  brain  in  situ,  with  i-  8,  first  eight  cranial  nerves,  and  the 
following  bones  : DO,  basioccipital  ; HO,  exoccipital ; 50,  supraoc- 
cipital ; PS,  basisphenoid ; PS,  presphenoid  ; A S,  alisphenoid  ; Pt, 
pterygoid  ; Pa,  enormously  expansive  parietal ; F,  frontal ; Pf,  pre- 
frontal ; E,  ethmoid ; N,  nasal;  Pmx,  premaxilla;  V,  vomer;  P, 
palatine. 

hawk’s-bill  turtle  (C.  imbricata).  Another  leading  form 
is  the  loggerhead,  Caouana  (or  Thalassochelys)  caretta. 
Formerly  the  Dermatochelys  (or  Spharyis)  coriocea  was 
referred  by  some  to  the  family,  but  it  has  long  been  uni- 
versally isolated  as  the  representative  of  a very  distinct 
family  ( Dermatochelyidae  or  Spharyididse),  and  even  sub- 
order (A  thecae).  The  members  of  the  family  are  confined 
to  tropical  or  warm  seas,  and  are  especially  abundant  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  group  is  the  same  as  Euereta 
(which  see).  See  turtle. 

Chelonides  (ke-lon'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1839),  < Chelone .]  Same  as  Chelonia,  1. 

Chelonii  (ke-16'ni-I),  n.  pi.  1.  Same  as  Che- 
lonia, 1. — 2.  A suborder  of  Testudinata,  com- 
prising all  the  land  and  fresh-water  forms. 
Oppel;  Agassiz. 

Cheloniidse,  n.  pi.  See  Chelonides. 

chelonite  (kel'o-nlt),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a 

*tortoise,  + -ite2.]  A name  of  certain  fossil  sea- 
urchins  of  the  family  Cklaridce. 
Chelonobatrachia  (ke-lo,/no-l>a-tra,ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  xeeiiovij,  tortoise,  + [iarpaxoe,  a frog.] 
Same  as  Anura2. 

chelonography  (kel-o-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  x£- 
itaj V7],  a tortoise,  + -ypaipla,  < ypa<j>etv,  write.]  A 
treatise  on  turtles ; a description  of  chelonians. 

chelonologist  (kel-o-nol'6-jist),  n.  [<  chelonol- 
ogy  + -ist.]  One  versed  in  the  study  of  the 
chelonians. 

chelonology  (kel-o-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^-uvv, 
a tortoise,  4-  -kayia,  < ?Jyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
That  branch  of  zoology  which  relates  to  the 
chelonians  or  tortoises. 

Chelonura  (kel-o-nu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  x’&uvri, 
tortoise,  + ovpd,  tail.]  Same  as  Chelydra. 

Chelophora  (ke-lof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
XV?-V,  a hoof,  claw,  talon,  + -tpopog,  -bearing,  < 
<j>epeiv  = E.  bear 1.]  A series  of  deciduate  mam- 
mals with  a zonary  placenta,  consisting  of  the 
orders  Proboscidea  and  Hyracoidea.  The  word  is 
scarcely  used,  except  to  distinguish  these  two  orders  col- 
lectively from  the  Carnivora,  all  three  forming  the  Zono- 
placentalia. 

Chelsea  porcelain.  See  porcelain. 

Chelura  (ke-lu/ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  x’M;  claw, 

+ ovpd,  tail.]  A 
genus  of  amphi- 
pod  crustaceans, 
typical  of  the 
family  Cheluridce 
or  wood-shrimps. 

Boring  Amphipod  {Chelura  terebrans),  C.  terebrans  gnaws 

magnified.  into  submerged 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. ) wood,  and  is  one  of 
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the  most  destructive  crustaceans,  owing  to  its  immense 
numbers,  though  it  is  of  diminutive  size,  being  only  about 
a third  of  an  inch  long. 

Cheluridae  (ke-lu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chelura 
+ -idee.']  A family  of  amphipods,  represented 
by  the  genus  Chelura,  having  several  of  the  ab- 
dominal segments  united,  and  much  modified 
abdominal  limbs ; the  wood-shrimps.  They  bore 
tunnels  beneath  the  surface  of  submerged  wood,  and  are 
nearly  as  destructive  to  timber  as  the  ship-worm. 

chely  t (ke'li),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chela 1, 
1 and  2. 

It  happeneth  often,  I confesse,  that  a lobster  hath  the 
chely  or  great  claw  of  one  side  longer  then  the  other,  but 
this  is  not  properly  their  leg,  but  a part  of  apprehension. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  5. 

Chelydse  (kel'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Chely didee. 

Chelydidse  (ke-lid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (properly 
Chely  idee),  < Chely  s + -idee.]  A family  of  pleu- 
rodirous Che- 
lonia, typified 
by  the  genus 
Chelys.  The 
head  is  not  com- 
pletely retrac- 
tile, and  is  much 
depressed;  it  has 
very  large  tem- 
poral muscles, 
and  is  covered 
with  soft  skin, 
which  on  the  Matamata  {Chelys  matamata). 

beak  takes  the 

form  of  broad,  fleshy  lips.  The  matamata,  Chelys  mata- 
mata, is  the  representative  of  the  family.  Also  Chelididce, 
Chelyidce,  Chelyoidoe. 

chelydoid  (kel'i-doid),  a.  and  n.  [Properly 

chelyoid,  < Chelys  + -oid.  Cf.  cheloidb.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Chely  didee. 
Also  chelyoid,  cheloid. 

II.  n.  A tortoise  of  tbe  family  Chelydidce. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  list  that  no  Chelydoid  passes 
northward  beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Gunther , Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  471. 

Chelydra  (kel'i-dra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xeAutfpof, 
an  amphibious  serpent,  also  a kind  of  tortoise.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Chelydridce.  c. 
serpentina  is  the  common  snapper  or  snapping-turtle  of 
America.  Also  Chelonura.  See  cut  under  alliyator -ter- 
rapin. 

Chely  dr  ads  (ke-lid'ra-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chelydra  + -adee.]  A ’group  of  cryptodirous 
tortoises  in  Gray’s  system,  including  the  Che- 
lydridce and  the  Cinosternidce  of  other  authors. 

Chelydridse  (ke-lid'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Che- 
lydra + -idee.]  A family  of  tortoises,  typified 
by  the  genus  Chelydra,  having  a long  tail,  large 
non-retractile  head,  and  a long  neck.  It  embraces 
the  two  largest  fresh-water  chelonians  of  the  United  States, 
the  snapping-turtle  ( Chelydra  serpentina)  and  the  alliga- 
tor-turtle (AI acrochelys  laeertina).  Also  spelled,  improp- 
erly, Chelidridce. 

Chelydrinse  (kel-i-dri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Che- 
lydra + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  tortoises,  typi- 
fied by  tbe  genus  Chelydra : same  as  the  family 
Chelydridce. 

chelydroid  (kel'i-droid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Chelydra 
+ -oid.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 

Chelydridce. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  family  Chelydridce. 

chelydron  (kel'i-dron),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  jfAwipof : 
see  Chelydra.]  A turtle  of  the  genus  Chelydra 
or  some  related  genus ; an  alligator-tortoise. 

Chelyetes  (ke-li'e-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  x^vC,  a 
tortoise, + ( t)  fryc,  a kinsman,  neighbor.]  The 
typical  genus  of  mites  of  the  family  Chelyetidce. 

Chelyetidse  (kel-i-et'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Che- 
lyctcs  + -idee.]  A family  of  mites,  with  the 
skeleton  composed  of  sclerites  embedded  in  a 
soft  skin,  stigmata  near  the  rostrum,  and  legs 
of  five  joints,  the  first  pair  being  tactile  organs. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  enormously  developed  palpi 
and  sharp  rostrum,  well  suited  for  plunging  into  the  body 
of  their  victims,  upon  whose  juices  they  subsist.  The  fam- 
ily contains  predatory  species,  such  as  Chelyetes  parasiti- 
vorax,  C.  heteropalpus , etc.,  which  it  has  been  shown  are 
strictly  parasitic,  although  with  a form  of  parasitism  not 
contemplated  in  Van  Beneden’s  classification,  namely,  a 
parasitism  beneficial  to  the  host,  as  the  guest  lives  upon 
other  parasites  which  are  injurious  to  the  host.  Michael. 

Chelyidsa  (ke-ll'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Chelydidce. 

chelynget,  n.  An  old  form  of  heeling. 

chelyoid  (kel'i-oid),  n.  The  proper  form  of 

chelydoid. 

Chelyoidse  (kel-i-oi'de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Chely- 
didce. 

chelys  (kel'is),  n.  [<  Gr.  jjfiluf,  a tortoise,  a 
lyre,  the  constellation  Lyra.  Ci.  Chelone.]  1. 
The  ancient  Greek  lyre : so  called  because  first 
made  of  tortoise-shell. — 2.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  a lute  orviol. — 3.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  A genus  of  tortoises,  the  type  of  the  fam- 
ily Chelydidce,  containing  only  one  species,  C. 
matamata  or  C.  fimbriata.  See  matamata,  and 
cut  under  Chelydidce. 


chemical 

cheme  (ke'me),  n.  [LL.  cheme,  ML.  chema,  a 
measure  for  liquids,  L.  chema  (Pliny),  a gaping 
mussel,  < Gr.  xvyv,  a yawning,  a shell,  a cockle, 
a measure,  < o/  *xa  in  xaanetv,  xaiveiv,  gape : see 
chasm,  chaos.]  A Roman  weight,  equal  to  about 
^35  grains  troy. 

chemic  (kem'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Also  recently 
cliemick,  early  mod.  E.  chimic,  chimick,  chymic, 
chymick;  after  E.  chimique  = Sp.  quimico  = Pg. 
It.  cliimico,  < ML.  *chemicus,  *cliimicus,  < cliiniia, 
chemistry:  see  chemy,  alchemy.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  chemistry  (or,  formerly,  to  alchemy) : 
same  as  chemical,  but  nownsed  chiefly  in  poetry. 

Analysis  is  carried  into  everything.  Even  Deity  is  sub- 
jected to  chemic  tests.  Lowell , Fireside  Travels,  p.  169. 

The  wicked  broth 

Confused  the  chemic  labour  of  the  blood. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 
2f.  Imitative  ; adulterated  ; not  the  genuine 
thing.  See  alchemy,  3. 

World,  thou’rt  a traitor ; thou  hast  stamp’d  thy  base 

And  chymic  metal  with  great  Caesar's  face. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  5. 

II.  n.  If.  A chemist  or  an  alchemist. 

Chirnicho  [It.],  a chimicke  or  an  alchimist.  Florio. 
2.  In  bleaching , a dilute  solution  of  chlorid  of 
lime. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  generally  termed  chemick  in  the  dye- 
house.  . . . There  is  the  danger  of  rotting  the  cloth  when 
very  strong  chemick  is  employed. 

IF.  Crookes , Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  49. 
Blue  chemic.  Same  as  chemic  blue  (which  see,  under 
blue,  v.). 

chemic  (kem'ik),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cliemicked , 
ppr.  cliemicking.  [<  chemic , n.,  2.]  In  bleach- 
ing, to  steep,  as  cotton  goods,  in  a dilute  solu- 
tion of  chlorid  of  lime  in  stone  vats,  the  liquor 
being  pumped  up  and  strained  through  the 
^goods  until  the  action  is  complete, 
chemical  (kem'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  [Earlier  cliym- 
ical;  < chemic  + -al.  See  chemistry.]  I.  a.  1. 
Pertaining  to  chemistry:  as,  a chemical  experi- 
ment.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  phenomena  with 
which  chemistry  deals  and  to  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  regulated ; accordant  with  the  laws  of 
chemistry. 

Not  only  do  worms  aid  indirectly  in  the  chemical  disin- 
tegration of  rocks,  hut  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  likewise  act  in  a direct  and  mechanical  manner  on 
the  smaller  particles.  Darwrin,  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  246. 

Also  chemic. 

Chemical  acetification.  See  acetification.— Chemi- 
cal action.  See  action.—  Chemical  affinity,  elec- 
tive affinity,  names  formerly  used  for  chemical  force,  and 
implying  a property  inherent  in  atoms  of  selecting  other 
atoms  with  which  to  unite,  or  of  preferring  one  combina- 
tion to  another.— Chemical  analysis,  the  resolution  of 
complex  bodies  into  their  elements.  It  is  either  quali- 
tative or  quantitative.  Qualitative  analysis  consists  in 
the  determination  of  the  component  parts  merely  as  re- 
spects their  nature,  and  without  regard  to  their  relative 
proportions.  Quantitative  analysis  consists  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  components.— 
Chemical  black,  bronze.  See  black,  bronze.—  Chemical 
Change,  as  distinguished  from  physical  change,  a change 
which  destroys  the  identity  of  the  substance  affected.  A 
physical  change  is  manifested  without  loss  of  identity  by 
the  substance.  Thus,  a mass  of  copper  may  be  reduced 
to  fine  particles,  drawn  into  wire,  melted  and  cast  into  in- 
gots or  charged  with  electricity,  without  losing  its  identity 
as  copper.  But  if  copper  is  put  into  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves 
and  is  converted  into  another  substance,  copper  nitrate. 
The  copper,  in  consequence,  has  lost  its  identity,  and  has 
undergone  a chemical  change. — Chemical  combination, 
the  intimate  union  by  chemical  force  of  two  or  more  ele- 
ments or  compounds  to  form  a new  compound  differing  in 
properties  from  either  of  its  constituent  bodies.  It  differs 
from  mechanical  mixture  in  that  each  element  of  a chem- 
ical combination  has  a certain  fixed  and  invariable  com- 
bining proportion,  whereas  a mixture  of  substances  can 
be  made  with  varying  amounts  of  its  ingredients.  In  a 
mechanical  mixture  the  particles  of  each  of  its  ingredients 
can  usually  be  identified  and  separated  by  mechanical 
means ; in  a chemical  combination  the  constituents  are 
so  blended  that  they  cannot  be  identified.  Thus,  if  chlo- 
rin  and  hydrogen  gas  are  mixed  in  any  desired  propor- 
tion, the  chlorin  in  the  mixture  will  be  evident  by  its  char- 
acteristic color  and  odor.  But  if  this  mechanical  mixture 
is  exposed  to  strong  light,  a chemical  combination  takes 
place  rapidly  between  the  two  gases,  with  evolution  of 
heat.  They  combine,  however,  only  in  exactly  equal  vol- 
umes, and  if  an  excess  of  either  is  present  it  remains  un- 
combined. In  the  new  compound,  hydrochloric  acid, 
chlorin  cannot  be  detected  by  either  color  or  smell,  nor 
be  isolated  except  by  chemical  means. — Chemical  de- 
composition, the  separation  by  chemical  force  of  the 
component  parts  of  bodies  from  one  another,  or  the  resolu- 
tion of  bodies  into  their  elements.  — Chemical  equation, 
a symbolic  expression  used  to  represent  a chemical  reac- 
tion. The  reagents,  or  bodies  which  enter  into  the  reac- 
tion, form  the  left-hand  member  of  the  equation,  and  the 
resultants  of  the  reaction  form  the  right-hand  member. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  calcium  chlorid  and  sodium  carbonate 
when  brought  together  in  solution  react  on  each  other, 
forming  calcium  carbonate  and  sodium  chlorid,  is  expressed 
by  the  following  equation  : 

CaCl2  + Na2C03  = CaC03  + 2NaCl. 

This  is  a true  equation  in  the  algebraic  sense,  because  the 
value  of  the  two  members  is  the  same.  Since  matter  is 
indestructible,  nothing  is  lost  in  the  reaction,  and  the 
weights  of  calcium  chlorid  and  sodium  carbonate  which 
reacted  must  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  combined 
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weights  of  the  resultant  calcium  carbonate  and  sodium 
chlorid.  — Chemical  equivalent,  extinguisher,  fer- 
ment, fire-engine,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Chemical 
force,  the  force  which  binds  together  the  atoms  in  a 
molecule,  and  causes  chemical  changes  when  dissimilar 
molecules  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  its  action  un- 
der proper  conditions.—  Chemical  formula,  a symbolic 
expression  used  to  represent  the  composition  of  a sub- 
stance. In  the  formulas  now  generally  adopted  by  chem- 
ists each  elementary  substance  is  indicated  by  the  first  let- 
ter or  letters  of  its  name,  called  its  chemical  symbol ; and 
to  express  the  compounds  of  the  elements,  their  symbols  point, 
are  arranged  together,  each  denoting  a single  atom,  and  Chemise  (she -Inez  ),  n. 
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small  numbers  are  written  after  a symbol  and  a little  be 
low  (sometimes,  and  formerly  always,  above)  the  line,  in 
dicating  how  many  atoms  of  the  element  exist  in  the 
compound.  Thus,  H means  1 atom  of  hydrogen ; H20 
means  2 atoms  of  hydrogen  united  with  1 of  oxygen,  form- 
ing the  compound  water ; KHO  means  1 atom  of  potas- 
sium (kaliuin),  1 of  hydrogen,  and  1 of  oxygen,  form- 
ing the  compound  potassium  hydrate ; and  so  on.  If  a 
number  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  formula,  it 
multiplies  the  entire  formula  like  an  algebraic  coefficient ; 
thus,  2H20  means  2 parts  or  2 molecules  of  water.  So, 
too,  a small  number  placed  after  a parenthesis  multiplies 
the  portion  included;  thus,  Ca3(P04)2  denotes  3 atoms 
of  calcium  combined  with  2 equivalents  of  the  radical 
P04,  forming  tricalcium  phosphate  or  bone  phosphate. 
Chemical  formulas  are  of  two  kinds,  empirical  and  ration- 
al. An  empirical  formula  expresses  simply  the  relative 
number  of  atoms  of  the  elements  present ; a rational  for- 
mula expresses  not  only  the  relative  number  of  atoms,  but 
also  som'e  conception  of  the  mode  of  union  of  the  atoms, 
the  groups  of  radicals  contained  in  the  substance,  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  etc.  Thus,  the  empirical  for- 
mula of  acetic  acid  is  C0H4O0.  Its  rational  formula  (CH3 
CO.  OH)  indicates  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  the 
radicals  methyl  (CH3),  carbonyl  (CO),  and  hydroxyl  (OH), 
and  so  suggests  to  the  chemist  many  of  its  properties  and 
reactions.  See  graphic  formula , under  graphic. — Chem- 
ical harmonicon,  hygrometer.  See  the  nouns.— 
Chemical  kinetics,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  bodies  or  systems  of  bodies  when  chemically 
active.  — Chemical  match.  See  match.  — Chemical 
paper,  paper  used  or  suitable  for  use  in  the  operations 
of  chemistry,  as  litmus  paper,  etc. — Chemical  rays  of 
the  spectrum.  See  spectrum. — Chemical  statics,  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  chem- 
ical bodies  or  systems  of  bodies  in  equilibrium. 
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battlements,  and  affording  means  of  communi- 
cation between  towers  and  bastions.  In  the  ear- 
lier castles  the  system  of  defense  adopted  involved  almost 
complete  separation  of  each  tower  or  post  from  the  others, 
and  the  chemin-de-ronde  was  intercepted  by  each  of  these ; 
this  caused  the  loss  of  many  fortresses,  a sudden  attack 
often  shutting  up  the  defenders  in  their  isolated  posts. 
The  castles  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  free  from  this 
defect,  the  chemin-de-ronde  becoming  spacious  and  unin- 
terrupted, so  that  the  garrison  could  be  massed  readily  at 

[<  P.  chemise,  < LI*. 
camisia,  ML.  camisa,  a shirt,  a thin  dress : see 
camis,  which  is  the  older  form,  with  the  more 
general  sense.]  1.  A shift  or  undergarment 
worn  by  women;  a smock. — S.  A short,  loose- 
fitting  gown  worn  by  women  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century. — 3.  In  fort.:  (a)  A 
wall  built  parallel  to  and  outside  of  the  main 
wall  of  a fortress,  or  concentric  with  and  sur- 
rounding a tower,  intended  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  sappers  to  the  foot  of  the  main  de- 
fense. A postern  in  the  latter  provides  for  the  access 
of  defenders  to  the  chemise  and  of  their  retreat  in  case  it 
is  stormed.  (ft)  The  space  between  the  chemise- 
wall  and  the  main  work  which  it  protects,  some- 
times covered  with  a penthouse  roof. — 4.  A 
sleeve  or  an  envelop  of  sheet-iron  placed  on  a 
mandrel  to  receive  the  coils  of  steel  ribbon  used 
in  making  shot-gun  barrels.  In  the  Belgian  bar- 
rels  this  sleeve  remains  to  hold  the  coils  in  place  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  mandrel. 

5f.  Any  covering  or  envelop,  especially  one  of 
flexible  material,  as  the  parchment  bag  in  which 
seals  of  wax  were  inclosed — Fir  e-chemise  t,  a piece 
of  linen  cloth  steeped  in  a composition  of  petroleum, 
camphor,  and  other  combustible  matters,  formerly  used  at 
sea  to  fire  an  enemy’s  vessel.— Rectal  chemise,  an  instru- 
ment for  tamponing  the  rectum.  It  consists  of  a large 
catheter,  the  end  of  which  is  passed  through  the  middle 
of  one  or  more  pieces  of  cloth,  and  fastened.  It  is  then 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  the  space  between  the 
catheter  and  its  envelop  is  packed  with  pledgets  of  cotton. 
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substance  produced  by  a chemical  chemisette  (shem-i-zet'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  che- 
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process;  a chemical  agent  prepared  for  scien- 
tific or  economic  use:  as,  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals. 

chemicaled  (kem'i-kald),  a.  [<  chemical,  n.,  + 

-ed2.]  Treated  or  impregnated  with  chemicals. 

[Rare.]  

Washing  compounds  and  soap  recommended  to  be  used  chemism  (kem'izm) 
in  cold  water  . . . are  highly  chemicaled.  — - 

+ Harper's  Mag.,  LXIX.  3. 

chemically  (kem'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a chemical 
manner ; according  to  chemical  principles ; in 
a chemical  sense;  by  a chemical  process  or 
operation:  as,  a chemically  active  substance;  Chemist  (kem'ist), 
a surface  chemically  clean.  • > — 

chemick,  a.  and  n.  See  chemic. 
chemico-algebraic  (kem,/i-ko-al-je-bra'ik),  a. 

Relating  at  once  to  the  modern  theory  of  chem- 
istry (valency,  bonds,  etc.)  and  to  tbe  alge- 
braical theory  of  invariants  and  other  concom- 
itants. 

chemico-electric(kem//i-ko-e-lek'trik),  a.  Not- 
ing electrical  phenomena  attended  by  chemi- 
cal changes,  or  having  a chemical  relation, 
chemicogalvanic  (kem//i-ko-gal-van'ik),  a. 

Same  as  chemico-electric. 
chemicograph  (kem'i-ko-graf),»i.  [<  NL.  chemi- 
cus,  ehemic,  + Gr.  yp&Qeiv,  write.]  A diagram 
representing  the  constitution  of  a chemical 
substance  by  means  of  bonds  connecting  sym- 
bols of  the  atoms.  See  bond1,  11. 
chemicotechnical  (kem  " i-ko  - tek ' ni-kal),  a. 

Related  to  or  depending  on  technical  applica- 
tions of  chemical  science : as,  the  chemicotech- 
nical industries. 

chemics  (kem'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  chemic : see  -ics. 
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mise.'i  1.  A garment  for  covering  the  neek, 
made  of  some  light  fabric,  as  lace,  muslin,  or 
cambric,  and  worn  under  a waist,  especially  un- 
der one  cut  low  at  the  throat. — 2.  In  medieval 
fort.,  a chemise  covering  a very  small  part  of 
the  main  wall. 

[<  cliem(ical)  + -ism.] 
Chemical  power,  influence,  or  effects. 

The  animal  organism  transfers  solar  heat  and  the  chem- 
ism of  the  food  (protoplasm)  to  correlated  amounts  of 
heat,  motion,  electricity,  light  (phosphorescence),  and 
nerve-force.  E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  190. 


[Formerly  also  spelled 
chymist  (=  F.  chimiste  = Sp.  quimista,  etc.); 
short  for  alchemist , alchymist : see  alchemist , 
and  cf.  chemic,  n.]  it.  An  alchemist. 

The  starving  chemist  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  blest.  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  269. 

2.  A person  versed  in  chemistry;  one  whose 
business  is  to  make  chemical  examinations  or 
investigations,  or  who  is  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tions of  applied  chemistry. — 3.  Loosely,  one 
who  deals  in  drugs  and  medicines.— Chemist 

and  druggist,  in  Great  Britain,  one  who  is  registered 
as  such  under  the  act  of  July  31st,  1868,  relating  to  the 
sale  of  poisons.  Chemists  and  druggists  are  eligible  as 
members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  are  not  en- 
titled to  a place  on  the  register  as  pharmaceutical  chemists. 
— Pharmaceutical  chemist,  a person  acquainted  with 
the  chemistry  of  drugs;  one  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
chemistry  in  its  relation  to  pharmacy;  in  Great  Britain, 
a person  who,  after  passing  an  examination  in  Latin, 
botany,  materia  medica,  and  pharmaceutical  and  general 
chemistry,  with  other  cognate  subjects,  is  registered  as 
such  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

chemisticalt  (ke-mis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  chemist  + 
+-ic-aL]  Relating  to  chemistry.  Burton. 


cheng 

ment  of  chemistry  which  has  direct  and  intimate  relations 
to  the  medical  art,  including  physiological  and  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry.—  Metallurgic  chemistry.  See  met- 
allurgy.— Organic  chemistry,  formerly  denned  as  the 
chemistry  of  those  substances  which  are  the  products  of 
vital  force,  which  are  produced  by  organized  beings,  but 
cannot  be  artificially  prepared ; but  since  many  of  them 
have  been  prepared  in  the  laboratory  from  inorganic 
materials,  the  term  has  lost  its  original  meaning,  and  is 
now  applied  to  the  chemistry  of  all  the  carbon  com- 
pounds.—Physiological  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of 
the  tissues  and  functions  of  animals  and  plants.— Prac- 
tical chemistry,  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  the 
arts ; the  preparation  of  chemical  compounds,  their  analy- 
sis, and  their  use  in  arts  and  manufactures.  Also  called 
applied  chemistry.—  Theoretical  chemistry,  the  study 
of  the  general  laws  governing  chemical  action,  and  of  their 
bearing  on  the  theories  of  matter. — Thermal  chemistry, 
or  thermo-chemistry,  treats  of  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  the  development  and  disappearance  of  heat  induced  by 
chemical  reactions. 

chemitype  (kem'i-tip),  n.  [<  chemical)  + type.] 
A process  for  obtaining  casts  in  relief  from  en- 
gravings. A polished  zinc  plate  is  covered  with  an 
etching-ground,  on  which  the  design  is  etched  with  a 
point  and  bitten  in  with  dilute  aqua  fortis.  The  etching- 
ground  is  then  removed,  and  every  particle  of  the  acid  weU 
cleaned  off.  The  plate  is  covered  with  filings  of  a fusible 
metal,  and  heated  until  the  metal  has  melted  and  filled 
the  engraving.  When  cold  it  is  scraped  away  to  the  level 
of  the  zinc  plate  in  such  a manner  that  none  of  it  remains 
except  what  has  entered  the  engraved  lines.  The  plate 
is  next  submitted  to  the  action  of  a weak  solution  of 
muriatic  acid ; and,  as  the  one  of  these  metals  is  negative 
and  the  other  positive,  the  zinc  alone  is  eaten  away  by  the 
acid,  so  that  the  fusible  metal  which  has  entered  the  hol- 
lows of  the  engraving  is  left  in  relief,  and  may  be  printed 
from  in  a press.  Chemitype  is  particularly  adapted  for 
the  production  of  maps. 

chemitypy  (kem'i-ti-pi),  n.  Same  as  chemitype. 

chemolysis  (ke-mol'i-sis),  n.  [<  chem(ic)  + Gr. 
r.'vatQ,  solution,  < Aimv,  solve.]  The  analysis  or 
separation  of  a compound  into  its  constituent 
parts  by  chemical  means ; chemical  analysis. 

cnemolytic  (kem-o-lit'ik),  a.  [As  chemolysis 
(- lyt -)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  chemolysis, 
or  chemical  analysis. 

chemosis  (ke-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

“ an  affection  of  the  eyes,  when  the  cornea 
swells  like  a cockle-shell  (xwv).”  Liddell  and 
Scott.~\  Inpathol.,  infiltration,  usually  inflam- 
matory, of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  cellular 
tissue  connecting  it  with  the  eyeball,  in  which 
the  conjunctiva  rises  up  around  the  cornea. 

chemosmosis  (kem-os-mo'sis),  n.  [<  chem(ic)  + 
osmosis .]  Chemical  action  transmitted  through 
an  intervening  membrane,  as  parchment,  pa- 
per, etc. 

cnemosmotic  (kem-os-mot'ik),  a.  [As  chemos- 
mosis {-mot-)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
chemosmosis. 

chemy  (kem'i),  n.  [=  P.  chimie  = Sp.  quimia  = 
G.  chemie,  etc.,  chemistry,  < ML.  chimia,  al- 
chemy, the  same,  without  the  prefix  (orig.  art.), 
as  alchimia,  alchemy : see  alchemy.  Cf.  chemics 
and  chemistry .]  Chemistry.  Dr.  G.  Cheyne. 
[Rare.] 

Chen  (ken),  n.  [NL.  (Boie,  1822),  < Gr.  xvv  = 
L.  anser  = E.  goose,  q.  v.]  A genus  of  Anse- 
rinai;  the  snow-geese.  The  lamella:  of  the  bill  are 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  divergence  of  the  edges  of 


cih^eSfohemifi £ “fern,  ofYetdf  che3nistr7  (^m'is-tri),  ».  [Also  recently  chy- 
see  chemie,  a.  and  m.]  Chemistry;  chemical 
phenomena.  [Rare.] 

The  laws  of  Gravitation,  Static^,  Acoustics,  Chemics , 

etc.,  etc these  are  all  reducible  to  numerical  Ian- 

guage.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  310. 


chemiglyphic  (kem-i-glif'ik),  a. 

+ Gr.  y'Avtpeiv,  engrave,  + -tc.] 
+ chemical  action, 
chemin-de- 
ronde  (P.  pron. 
she  - man  ' de  - 
rond'),  n.  [F.: 
chemin,  road, 
way ; de,  of ; 
rond,  round.]  In 
medieval  milit. 
arch.,  a continu- 
ous footway  up- 
on the  top  of  the 
ramparts,  pro- 
tected by  the 


[<  chemi{c) 
Engraved  by 


Chemin-de-ronde.  Visigothic  wall,  Car- 
cassonne, France.  (From  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Diet,  de  1’ Architecture.”) 


mistry,  by  apheresis  for  earlier  alchemistry , 
alchymistry ; now  regarded  as  < chemist 
4-  -ry : see  chemist,  alchemy,  and  alchemistry. 
Other  names  for  the  science  are  chemics 
and  chemy : see  these  words.]  The  science 
of  the  different  kinds  of  matter,  and  their 
mutual  relations  so  far  as  these  depend  upon 
such  difference  in  kind,  it  regards  all  substances 
as  made  up  of  atoms  (see  atom)  which  are  indivisible  and 
have  certain  unchanging  properties.  An  elementary  sub- 
stance consists  of  atoms  or  groups  of  chemically  united 
atoms  of  the  same  kind ; a compound  substance,  of  groups 
of  chemically  united  atoms  of  two  or  more  different  kinds. 
All  compound  substances,  and  most  elementary  ones,  con- 
sist of  definite  groups  of  chemically  united  atoms  which 
are  called  molecules.  Each  molecule  has  exactly  the  same 
chemical  composition  and  properties  as  the  whole  mass 
of  the  substance,  and  is  the  smallest  mass  into  which  the 
substance  can  be  divided  without  losing  its  identity.  The 
laws,  causes,  and  effects  of  changes  in  the  kind,  and  the  num- 
ber and  arrangement,  of  atoms  within  the  molecule  are  the 
subject-matter  of  the  science.  See  chemical. — Agricultu- 
ral chemistry.  See  agricultural. — Analytical  chem- 
istry. See  analytical. — Applied  chemistry.  Same  as 
practical  chemistry.— Medical  chemistry,  that  depart- 


S now-goose  {Chen  hyper boreus) . 

the  mandibles,  and  the  plumage  is  generally  white,  with 
black  tips  on  the  wings.  C.  hyperboreus  inhabits  north- 
erly regions  of  both  hemispheres, 
chena  (che'na),  n.  [Hind.]  A fresh- water  fish 
of  the  family  Ophiocephalidce,  Opliiocephalus 
striatus,  found  especially  in  swamps  and  grassy 
tanks  in  India.  It  attains  a length  of  3 feet  or 
more. 

chenar-tree,  n.  See  chinar-tree. 
chendi  (chen'di),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  In  India,  a 
drink  made  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  date- 
palm.  Simmonds. 

chenet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chine1. 
chenevixite  (shen  ' e-vik-sit),  n.  [After  the 
British  chemist  and  mineralogist  Richard  Chen- 
evix  (1774-1830).]  An  arseniate  of  copper  and 
iron,  occurring  massive,  of  a dark-green  color, 
cheng  (shung),  n.  Same  as  sa/ng . 


chenille 

chenille  (she-nel'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a caterpillar  (= 
Pr.  canilha)j  prob.  < L.  canicula , a little  dog, 
dim.  of  canis  (>  F.  chien)j  a dog.  Cf.  caterpil- 
lar. ] 1.  A soft,  velvety  cord  of  silk  or  worst- 

ed, used  in  embroidery  and  for  fringes  and 
other  ornamental  parts  of  women’s  dresses, 
etc. — 2.  A name  for  Dasya  elegans.  one  of  the 
red  marine  al gee,  order  Floridece.  See  Dasya. 

A beautiful  species  [Dasya  elegans],  known  to  lady  col- 
lectors by  the  name  of  chenille,  at  once  recognized  by  its 
long,  cylindrical,  branching  fronds,  densely  fringed  with 
fine  lake-colored  filaments.  Farlow,  Marine  Algaj,  p.  177. 

Chenille  carpet.  See  carpet.—  Chenille  cloth,  a fabric 
made  with  a fringed  silken  thread  used  as  the  weft  in 
combination  with  wool  or  cotton.  A fur-like  surface  is 
thus  produced,  whence  the  name. — Chenille  embroi- 
dery, a kind  of  embroidery  in  which  chenille  is  used  like 
thread  or  braid,  either  laid  upon  the  surface,  as  in  couch- 
ing, or  drawn  through  the  material  with  the  needle : in 
the  latter  case  a canvas  with  large  meshes,  or  perforated 
cardboard,  is  commonly  used.  The  chenille  used  for  the 
purpose  is  finer  than  the  ordinary  kinds.— Chenille  lace, 
a kind  of  lace  made  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  a ground  of  silk  net  and  the  pattern  outlined  with 
fine  chenille. — Chenille-needle,  a needle  with  a very 
large  eye  and  a sharp  point,  used  for  making  chenille  em- 
broidery.—Chenille  rolio,  a twisted  silk  chenille  stiff- 
ened by  wire,  used  as  an  edging  for  glass  shades  and  for 
different  ornaments.  It  is  also  made  into  a soft  cylindri- 
cal cord  used  in  rich  fringes. 

chenomorph  (ke'no-m6rf),  n.  One  of  the  Che- 
nomorplice. 

Chenomorphse  (ke-no-mor'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Huxley,  1867),  < Gr.  xvv,  = E.  goose,  + poptyfi, 
form.]  The  duck  tribe  considered  as  a prime 
division  of  desmognathous  carinate  birds  hav- 
ing the  same  technical  characters  as,  and  being 
conterminous  with,  the  family  Anatidce. 
chenomorphic  (ke-no-mor'fik),  a.  [<  Cheno- 
morphce  + -ic.)  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Chenomorphce ; anserine  or 
anatine ; lamellirostral. 

chenopod  (ke'no-pod),  n.  A plant  of  the  family 
Chenopodiacese. 

Chenopodiacese  (ke-no-po-di-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chenopodium  + -acese.)  A large  family 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  containing  about  75 
genera  and  550  species  of  more  or  less  succu- 
lent herbs  or  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  peculiar 
to  maritime  or  saline  localities  and  to  dry 
desert  regions.  It  is  extensively  represented  in  the 
alkaline  regions  of  central  Asia  and  western  America,  and 
includes  most  of  the  so-called  greasewoods  of  America.  It 
furnishes  tile  beet  and  mangel-wurzel,  the  spinach,  and 
the  garden-orach.  Some  of  the  Bucculent  species  contain 
large  quantities  of  alkaline  salts  ; some  possess  aromatic 
and  medicinal  qualities ; and  some  are  cosmopolitan 
weeds.  The  principal  genera  are  Chenopodium , Atriplex, 
Dondia , and  Salsola. 

chenopodiaceous  (ke-no-po-di-a'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  family  Chenopodiacese. 
Chenopodidse  (ke-no-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chenopus  (-pod-)  4-  -ulse.~\  A family  of  gastro- 
pods, typified  by  the  genus  Chenopus : synony- 
mous with  Aporrhaidse. 

Chenopodium  (ke-no-po'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  xhv  = E.  goose  + tt ovg  (noo-)  = E.  foot.'] 
The  typical  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Cheno- 
podiacese. It  is  widely  distributed  in  temperate  regions, 
and  includes  various  common  weeds,  known  as  goosefoot, 
pigweed,  good-King-Henry,  etc.,  frequently  eaten  as 
greens  when  young.  Some  aromatic  species  are  used  in 
medicine,  as  the  Jerusalem  oak  ( C . Botrys ) and  wormseed 
(C.  anthelminticum).  Some  species,  as  C.  amhrosioides, 
are  characterized  by  a very  strong  and  unpleasant  odor. 
C.  Quinoa  is  extensively  cultivated  in  parts  of  South 
America  for  its  seeds,  which  are  an  article  of  food.  The 
genus  is  sometimes  made  to  include  the  species  now 
generally  referred  to  Blitum,  having  densely  clustered 
ilowers  with  a calyx  which  becomes  fleshy  and  colored 
in  fruit. 

Chenopsis  (ke-nop'sis),  n.  [NL.  (J.  Wagler, 
1832),  < Gr.  x*lvt  = E.  goose,  + 6ipic,  aspect,  ap- 
pearance.] A genus  of  swans,  belonging  to 
the  family  Anatidce  and  subfamily  Cygnince.  C. 
atratus  is  the  well-known  black  swan  of  Aus- 
tralia. Also  written  Chenopis.  See  swan. 
Chenopus  (ke-no'pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xfp>,  = E. 
goose,  + i Tovg  (nod-)  = E.  foot.)  The  typical 
genus  of  Chenopodidce : same  as  Aporrhais. 
Chenorhamphus  (ke-no-ram'fus),  n.  [NL., 
irreg.  < Gr.  xaiveiv,  gape,  + fra/upoc,  beak,  bill.] 
Same  as  Anastomus,  1. 

Chenot  process.  See  process. 
cheoh,  n.  See  c-hih. 

chepxt,  «.  A Middle  English  form  of  cheap. 
chep2  (ehep),  n.  [Appar.  a var.  of  chape.)  The 
part  of  a plow  on  which  the  share  is  placed. 
Ualliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

chepet,  v.  and  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cheap. 
chepinget,  n.  Same  as  cheaping. 
chepster  (chep'stei),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < cheep,  Sc. 
cheip,  chepe,  chirp,  peep,  as  a bird,  + -ster.)  A 
local  British  name  of  the  starling,  Sturnus  vul- 
garis. Montagu. 
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cheque,  n.  See  checks,  13. 
chequer  (chek'er),  n.  and  v.  A more  recent 
spelling  (in  England)  of  checker 1. 
chequerberry,  n.  See  checker  berry. 
chequer-tree,  n.  See  checker-tree. 
chequey,  a.  See  cheeky. 
chequint,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  sequin. 
chequy,  a.  See  cheeky. 

cherassi  (che-ras'i),  n.  A kind  of  gold  medal 
struck  in  Persia  for  distribution  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a coronation,  and  often  used  as  a coin. 
The  value  varies  from  $1  to  $7. 
chercht,  n.  A Middle  English  spelling  of  church. 
cherchert,  n.  See  kercher,  kerchief.  Wright. 
cheret.  A Middle  English  form  of  cheer 1 and 
cheer 2. 

cherelichet,  adv.  A Middle  English  form  of 

cheerly2. 

chericet,  v.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  cherish. 
cherif,  n.  A French  spelling  of  sherif. 
cherimoya  (cher-i-moi'a),  n.  [Also  cheri- 
moyer,  chirimoya : from  the  native  (Quichua) 
name.  F.cherimolier.)  The  fruit  otAnona  Cheri- 
molia,  a native  of  Peru.  It  is  a heart-shaped  fruit, 
with  a scaly  exterior  and  numerous  seeds  buried  in  a 
pulp.  It  is  as  much  esteemed  in  the  western  parts  of 
South  America  as  the  custard-apple,  to  which  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance,  is  in  the  West  Indies. 

cherisauncet,  ».  An  error  for  chevisance. 
Cherish  (eher'ish),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  clierischen,  clier- 
isen,  chericen,  < OP.  cheris-,  stem  of  certain  forms 
of  cherir,  P.  cherir  (cheriss-),  hold  dear,  cherish, 
< cher,  < L.  earns,  dear:  see  cheer2,  charity,  and 
caress.)  1.  To  hold  as  dear ; treat  with  tender- 
ness and  affection ; foster ; nurture  ; support 
and  encourage ; shelter  fondly ; nurse ; caress. 

W e were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a nurse  cherisheth 
her  children.  1 Thes.  ii.  7. 

No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh ; but  nourishetli 
and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  Church.  Eph.  v.  29. 

And  undre  that  tytle  alle  Kynges  and  Lordes  cherisschen 
hem  the  more  with  3iftes  and  alle  thing. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  238. 
You  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 

Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  3. 

For  what  doth  cherish  weeds,  but  gentle  air? 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6. 
2.  To  indulge  and  encourage  in  the  mind ; har- 
bor; cling  to:  as,  to  cherish  forgiveness;  to 
cherish  revenge. 

His  valour  . . . 

Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds, 

Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  6. 
To  cherish  virtue  and  humanity.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

Am  I mad,  that  I should  cherish  that  which  bears  but  bit- 
ter fruit? 

I will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho’  my  heart  be  at  the 
root.  Tennyson , Locksley  Hall. 

3f.  To  give  physical  comfort  or  pleasure  to; 
invigorate ; strengthen ; warm ; hence,  to  pro- 
vide for ; entertain  hospitably. 

Wherefore  his  servants  said  unto  him,  Let  there  be 
sought  for  my  lord  the  king  a young  virgin  : and  let  her 
stand  before  the  king,  and  let  her  cherish  him,  and  let  her 
lie  in  thy  bosom,  that  my  lord  the  king  may  get  heat. 

1 Ki.  i.  2. 

They  burn  sweet  gums  and  spices  or  perfumes,  and 
pleasant  smells,  and  sprinkle  about  sweet  ointments  and 
waters,  yea,  they  leave  nothing  undone  that  makeCh  for 
the  cherishing  of  the  company. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  6. 
= Syn.  Foster,  Cherish,  Harbor.  “To  foster  is  to  sustain 
and  nourish  with  care  and  effort.  To  cherish  is  to  hold 
and  treat  as  dear.  To  harbor  is  to  provide  with  shelter 
and  protection,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  for  working  to 
something  that  might  he  and  often  ought  to  be  excluded." 
Angus,  Handbook  of  the  Eng.  Tongue,  p.  378. 
cherisher  (cher'ish-er),  n.  Onewho  cherishes; 
a supporter ; au  encourager ; an  entertainer. 

He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh 
and  blood.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  3. 

He  [Pepys]  was  universally  belov’d,  ...  a very  greate 
cherisher  of  learned  men  of  whom  he  had  the  conversation. 

Evelyn , Diary,  May  26,  1703. 

cherishingly  (cher'ish-ing-li),  adv.  In  an  af- 
fectionate or  cherishing  manner, 
cherishment  (cher'ish-ment),  n.  [<  cherish  + 
-ment.)  1.  The  act  of  giving  physical  comfort 
or  pleasure. 

Those  parts  neere  (and  perhaps  vnder)  the  Pole  are  hab- 
itable, the  continuance  of  the  Sunnes  presence  in  their 
Summer  heating  and  warming  with  liuely  cherishment  all 
Creatures.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  741. 

2.  Encouragement ; support.  [Rare.] 

One  onelie  lives,  her  ages  ornament, 

And  myrrour  of  her  Makers  majestie, 

That  with  rich  bountie,  and  deare  cherishment, 
Supports  the  praise  of  noble  Poesie. 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses. 

cherislyt,  adv.  [ME.,  < cherisen,  cherish,  + -ly, 
-ly2;  equiv.  to  cheerly 2,  q.  v.]  Dearly. 
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Raymound  full  cherisly  was  hold  also. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5338. 

cherkt,  V.  i.  See  chirk*-. 
cherlt,  Cherlisht.  Middle  English  forms  of 
churl,  churlish. 

chermany  (cher'ma-ni),  ii.  [Origin  obscure.] 
In  the  southern  United  States,  a variety  of  the 
game  of  base-ball.  The  Century. 

Chermes  (ker'mez),  n.  [NL.:  see  fremes.]  If. 
An  old  spelling  of  kermes. — 2.  [cap.)  [NL.j 


Chermes  abieticoleus.  (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


A genus  of  bark-lice,  of  the  family  Aphididw, 
species  of  which  affect  firs  and  larches. 

Chermes  affords  an  example  of  heterogamy  in  that  two 
different  oviparous  generations  follow  one  another:  a 
slender  and  winged  summer  generation,  and  an  apterous 
generation  which  is  found  in  autumn  and  spring  and  lives 
through  the  winter.  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  II.  543. 

Chermesinae  (ker-me-si'ne),  ii.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chermes,  2,  + -incc.)  A subfamily  of  bark-lice, 
of  the  family  Aphididw,  typified  by  the  genus 
Chermes,  having  only  two  diseoidal  veins  on  the 
fore  wings,  and  the  antenna:  usually  5-jointed, 
hut  exceptionally  3-jointed.  It  consists  of  minute 
forms  usually  black  or  yellow,  including  the  vine-pest, 
Phylloxera  vastatrix. 

chermesine  (ker'me-sin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Chermesince. 

cherna  (char'na), «.  [Sp.Pg.]  A name  adopted 
from  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  for  various 
species  of  serranoid  fishes,  (a)  Polyprion  cemium, 
generally  called  stone-bass  or  wreck-fish.  Also  cherne.  (6) 
Epinephelm  morio,  better  known  as  the  red  grouper. 

cherne  (cher'no),  n.  [Same  as  cherna.)  A lo- 
cal (Madeira)  name  of  the  stone-bass.  See 
cherna,  (a). 

Chernes  (ker'nez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xcpvf/c,  a day- 
laborer,  as  adj.  poor,  needy.]  A genus  of  two- 
eyed  book-scorpions,  of  the  family  Cheliferidce, 
or  giving  name  to  a family  Chernetidm. 

chernetid  (kcr'ne-tid),  11.  A false  scorpion  of 
the  family  Chernetidce. 

Chernetidae  (ker-net'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cher- 
nes ( Chernet -)  + -Ida’.)  A family  of  false  scor- 
pions, of  the  order  Pseudoscorpiones  or  Chelife- 
ridea.  It  is  restricted  to  the  book-scorpions  with  two 
eyes,  in  which  case  it  is  synonymous  with  Cheliferidoe,  or 
contains  the  four-eyed  forms  also,  and  is  then  coextensive 
with  the  order. 

chernette  (cher-net'),  n.  [Dim.  of  cherne .]  A 
young  cherne. 

chernozem  (cher'no-zem),  n.  [Also  written 
tchernozem  ; repr.  Russ,  chernosemu,  < chernuit, 
black,  + zemlya,  earth,  land.]  The  local  name 
of  a black  earth  of  extraordinary  fertility,  cov- 
ering at  least  100,000,000  acres,  from  the  Car- 
pathian to  the  Ural  mountains,  to  the  depth 
of  from  4 to  20  feet,  and  yielding  an  almost 
unlimited  snceession  of  similar  crops  without 
preparation.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica  with  a little 
alumina,  lime,  and  oxid  of  iron,  and  about  7 per  cent,  of 
vegetable  mold,  of  which  2.45  is  nitrogen  gas.  The  nitro- 
gen and  other  organic  matter  are  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
its  fertility. 

cheroot  (she-rot'),  n.  [Also  spelled  sheroot, 
sharute  ; = Pg.  charuto,  a cigar,  tobacco-leaves, 

< Hind,  churut,  a cigar,  < Tamil  shuruttu,  Ma- 
layalam  churuttu,  a roll  (of  tobacco).  ] A kind 
of  cigar  not  pointed  at  either  end,  and  com- 
monly thicker  at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 
Cheroots  were  first  made  at  Manila. 

The  valleys  of  Luzon  . . . send  us  more  cheroots  than 
spices.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  179. 

chd-root  (sha'rot),  n.  Same  as  shaya-root. 

cherry1  (cher'i),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 

*also  chery,  cherie,  < ME.  chery,  chore,  in  comp. 
cheri-,  chiri-  (pi.  cherys,  cheries,  chirics),  a new 
singular  developed  from  the  supposed  pi.  * cher- 
is, *chiris,  < AS.  ciris,  cyrs  (in  c iris-beam,  cyrs- 
tredw,  cherry-tree)  = D.  kers,  kerse=MLG.kerse, 
kars,  kas(-bere)  = OHG.  chirsa,  MHG.  kirse, 
kerse,  kersche,  G.  kirsche  = Dan.  kirse(-bcer)  = 
Sw.  kers(-bar)  = P.  cerise  = Pr.  serisia,  cerei- 
ra  = Cat.  cirera  = Sp.  cereza  = Pg.  cereja  = 
It.  ciriegia,  ciliegia  = Wall,  ciriashu,  a cherry 
(cf.  P.  cerisier  = Pr.  serier  = Cat.  cirer,  cirerer 
= Sp.  cerezo  = Pg.  cerejeira  = It.  ciriegio,  ciliegio 
= Wall,  cireshu,  a cherry-tree),  < ML.  cerasea, 
cerasia,  < MGr.  nepaoea,  ko pacta,  the  cherry-tree, 

< L.  cerasus,  a cherry-tree,  cerasus,  cerasum , 
a cherry  (=  Ar.  keraz  = Turk,  kiraz),  < Gr. 
Ktpacor,  a cherry-tree,  Kepaoiov,  a cherry,  cherry- 
tree,  < xepaf,  a horn,  prob.  with  reference  to 
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the  horny  pit  (cf.  cornel).  Traditionally,  the 
name  is  referred  to  Cerasus , L.  Cerasus , Gr. 
K epaoovg,  an  ancient  town  in  Pontus,  where 
the  cherry-tree  was  native.]  I.  n. ; pi.  cher- 
ries (-iz).  1.  The  fruit  of  species  of  Prunus 

(subgenera  Cerasus  and  Padus ),  consisting  of 
a globose  pulpy  drupe  inclosing  a one-seeded 
smooth  stone  ; also,  a tree  producing  this  fruit. 
The  cultivated  varieties  of  the  garden-cherry  probably 
all  belong  to  two  species,  Prunus  Cerasus  and  P.  avium , 
both  doubtless  natives  of  Europe.  It  is  related  by  Pliny 
that  this  fruit  or  a cultivated  variety  of  it  was  brought 
from  Cerasus  in  Pontus  to  Italy  after  the  defeat  of  Mith- 
ridates  by  Lucullus,  about  70  b.c.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Romans  about  120  years  afterward.  The 
sweet  cherries  (P.  avium)  are  divided  into  four  classes : 
mazards,  natural  seedlings  of  P.  avium,  used  as  stocks ; 
hearts,  heart-shaped  sorts  with  soft,  sweet  flesh  ; bigar- 
reaus,  heart-shaped,  firm-fleshed,  sweet  cherries ; and 
dukes,  mostly  light-colored,  with  somewhat  acid  flesh. 
The  sour  cherries,  P.  cerasus,  have  two  subdivisions : 
amorelles,  light-colored,  sour  cherries  with  colorless  juice, 
and  morellos,  dark-colored,  with  dark  juice.  To  this 
group  of  cherries,  distinguished  by  having  their  flowers 
and  fruits  in  clusters,  belong  also  the  mahaleb  cherry  (P. 
Mahaleb),  extensively  used  as  a stock,  and  the  ground- 
cherry  (P.  Chamsecerasus),  as  well  as  the  wild  red 
cherry  (P.  Pennsylvanica ) and  the  dwarf  cherry  (P. 
pumila)  of  North  America.  A second  section  of  the 
genus  has  the  flowers  in  racemes,  and  the  fruit  smaller 
and  less  palatable.  To  this  belong  the  bird-cherry  (P. 
Padus)  of  Europe,  and  the  wild  black  cherry,  also 
called  the  rum-  or  cabinet-cherry  (P.  serotina),  and  the 
choke-cherry  (P.  Virginiana)  of  America.  Still  a third  sec- 
tion consists  of  evergreen  trees,  with  the  flowers  in  racemes 
and  the  fruit  inedible,  including  the  bastard  cherry,  bay- 
cherry,  or  laurel-cherry  (P.  Lauro -Cerasus)  of  Europe,  and 
the  Carolina  laurel-cherry  (P.  Caroliniana)  of  the  southern 
United  States. 

2.  A name  given  to  many  different  kinds  of 
fruit  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  com- 
mon cherry.  See  phrases  below. — 3.  (a)  The 
wood  of  the  cherry-tree.  That  of  the  wild  black 
cherry,  Prunus  serotina,  of  the  United  States  is  a light, 
hard,  strong  wood  of  a reddish  color,  largely  used  and 
highly  esteemed  for  cabinet-work,  interior  finishing,  etc. 
(b)  In  Australia,  the  fine-grained  wood  of  Cary - 
ophyllus  myrtifolius , and  especially  the  very 
hard,  compact,  and  durable  wood  of  Exocarpus 
cupressiformis , used  in  ship-building  and  other 
strong  work. — 4.  A cutter  or  countersink  used 
in  making  bullet-molds.— Barbados,  cowhage,  or 
West  Indian  cherry,  the  fruit  of  species  of  Malpighia 
and  Bunchosia. — Bastard  Cherry,  of  Jamaica,  Ehretia 
tinifolia. — Beech-  or  brush-cherry,  of  Australia,  Trocho- 
carpa  laurina—  Broad-leaved  Cherry,  of  Jamaica, 
Cordia  macrophylla.—  Clammy  cherry,  Cordia  Collo- 
cocca.—  Cornelian  cherry,  the  fruit  of  Cornus  mas,  the 
cornel-tree.  It  is  a small,  acid,  cherry-like,  edible  berry. 
— Dog-cherry,  the  fruit  of  a species  of  dogwood,  Cornus 
sanguinea.—  Dwarf  cherry,  the  fruit  of  Lonicera,  or 
honeysuckle.— Hottentot  cherry,  the  fruit  of  Mauro- 
cenia  Maurocenia,  a South  African  plant  related  to  the 
American  yaupon,  Ilex  vomitoria.  It  is  a trispermous 
berry  of  a dark-purple  color.—  Jamaica  Cherry,  Ficus 
Isevigata. — Jerusalem  cherry,  an  ornamental  plant, 
Solanum  Pseudocapsicum,  and  its  fruit.  Also  called  win- 
ter-cherry. — Winter-cherry,  (a)  The  fruit  of  Phy salis 
Alkekengi.  See  alkekengi.  (b)  Same  as  Jerusalem  cherry. 
— Zulu  Cherry,  of  South  Africa,  Assonia  Burgessia. 

II.  a.  1 . Like  a red  cherry  in  color ; red ; rud- 
dy ; blooming : as,  a cherry  lip ; cherry  cheeks. 

Shore’s  wife  hath  a pretty  foot, 

A cherry  lip,  a bonny  eye,  a passing  pleasing  tongue. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1. 

2.  Made  of  cherry-wood : as,  a cherry  table. 
cherry1  (cher'i),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cherried , 
ppr.  cherrying.  [<  cherry \ n.~\  To  impart  a 
cherry  color  to ; redden. 

Close  in  her  Closet,  with  her  best  Complexions, 

Shee  mends  her  Faces  wrinkle-full  defections, 

Her  Cheek  shee  cherries,  and  her  Ey  shee  cheers, 

And  fains  her  (fond)  a Wench  of  fifteen  yeers. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Decay. 

cherry2t  (cher'i),  v . t.  [As  if  directly  < OF. 
cherir : see  cherish. ~\  A modification  of  cherish. 

Sweet  Goddesses  all  three,  which  me  in  mirth  do  cherry ! 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  22. 

cherry-bird  (cher'i-berd),  n.  1.  A book-name 
of  the  European  oriole  or  pirol,  Oriolus  galbu- 
la. — 2.  The  Carolina  waxwing,  or  cedar-bird, 
Ampelis  cedrorum.  See  Ampelis  and  waxwing. 
cherry-blight  (cher'i-blit),  n.  An  ascomycetous 
fungus,  Podosphcera  Oxyacantlice , of  the  family 
Erysipliacese.  The  white  mycelium  grows  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  and  the  perithecia  produced  upon  it  have 
radiating  appendages  branched  at  the  tips.  Each  peritheci- 
um  contains  one  ascus,  in  which  several  spores  are  formed. 

cherry-bounce  (cher'i-bouns'),  n.  A popular 
cordial,  consisting  of  burned  brandy  in  which 
cherries  have  been  steeped  with  sugar.  Also 
called  cherry-cordial. 

Yea,  of  cherry -bounce  quantum  suff.  and  old  Oporto  a 
couple  of  magnums  : that’s  my  physic. 

Morton,  Secrets  worth  Knowing,  ii.  1. 

cherry-brandy  (cher'i-bran'di),  n.  1.  Brandy 
in  which  cherries  have  been  steeped. — 2.  A 
cordial  made  of  spirit  flavored  with  syrup  of 
cherries. 
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cherry-coal  (cher'i-kol),  n.  A variety  of  bitu- 
minous coal  which  is  moderately  lustrous,  has 
a somewhat  conohoidal  fracture,  and  readily 
breaks  up  into  cuboidal  fragments.  It  is  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  coking  coal  and  splint  coal, 
retaining  its  shape  until  thoroughly  consumed,  and  not 
coking. 

cherry-cob  (cher'i-kob),  n.  A cherry-stone. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

cherry-coffee  (eher'i-kof  'e),  n.  The  coffee-ber- 
ry as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  before  the  pulp  has 
been  removed  or  the  seeds  have  been  dried, 
cherry-colored  (cher'i-kuFord),  a.  Of  a red- 
dish color  resembling  that  of  the  common  red 
cherry;  cerise. 

She  wore  one  of  her  own  round-ear’d  caps,  and  over  it  a 
little  straw-hat,  lined  with  cherry -colour'd  silk,  and  tied 
with  a cherry -colour'd  ribbon.  Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

cherry-cordial  (cher'i-kor'dial),  n.  Same  as 
cherry-bounce. 

cherry-gum  (eher'i-gum),  n.  Cerasin. 
cherry-laurel  (chcr'i-la/rel),  n.  The  English 
name  of  Prunus  Lauro-Cerasus,  of  the  family 
Amygdalacex,  a native  of  Asia  Minor,  itiscom- 
monly  called  laurel,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
sweet-bay  or  other  true  species  of  Laurus.  The  leaves 
yield  by  distillation  hydrocyanic  acid  and  an  oil  resem- 
bling that  obtained  from  bitter  almonds.  The  distilled 
water  from  the  leaves  is  used  in  medicine  in  the  same  way 
as  diluted  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid. 

cherry-pepper  (eher'i-pep,/er),  n.  A species  of 
Capsicum,  C.  cerasiforme,  of  the  West  Indies, 
whose  fruit  is  small  and  cherry-shaped, 
cherry-pie  (cher'i-pi'),  n.  1.  A pie  made  of 
cherries. — 2.  A popular  name  for  the  common 
heliotrope. 

“Did  you  ever  smell  cherry-pie  so  sweet  before?" 
Heliotrope  was  a passion  with  old  Andros  Bartrand. 

Annie  Edwardes,  A Girton  Girl. 

cherry-pit  (cber'i-pit),  n.  1.  The  stone  or  pit 
of  a cherry. — 2.  A child’s  play,  in  which  cher- 
ry-stones are  thrown  into  a small  hole. 

'Tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 
In  the  Eldorado,  where  urchins  play  at  cherry -pit  with 
diamonds.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  I.  i. 

cherry-rum  (cher'i-rum'),  »•  Itum  in  which 
wild  cherries  have  been  steeped, 
cherry-stick  (cher'i-stik),  ».  A tobacco-pipe 
tube,  used  with  the  Turkish  chibouk,  made  of 
a young  stem  of  the  mahaleb  cherry,  bored  and 
with  the  reddish-brown  bark  retained.  Some- 
times these  stems  are  five  feet  long,  and  as 
straight  and  smooth  as  if  turned, 
cherry-stone  (cher'i-ston),  n.  The  stone-like 
^seed  of  a cherry. 

cherry-tree  (eher'i-tre),  n.  [<  ME.  cherytre, 
cheritre,  chiritre,  < AS.  *ciris-treow,  cyrs-tredw 
(cf.  ciris-bedm),  cherry-tree,  < ciris,  cyrs,  cherry, 
+ tredw,  tree.]  A tree  producing  cherries.  See 
cherry A 

I preved  have  encrece  of  Chiritree. 

The  yerdes  [rods]  that  my  vyne  I sette  unto 
Anoon  hath  growen  up  an  huge  tree. 

Palladios , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  194. 

cherry-wine  (cher'i-win'),  n.  A fermented  li- 
quor made  from  cherry- juice  with  the  addition 
of  sugar  and  sometimes  of  flavoring  ingredients, 
chersett,  n.  See  churcliesset. 
chersian  (ker'si-an),  m.  [<  Chersus  + -ian.]  A 
land-tortoise  of  "the  family  Chersidce.  Also 
chersite. 

chersid  (ker'sid),  n.  Same  as  chersian. 
Chersidae  (ker'si-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chersus 
+ -idai.]  The  land-tortoises  as  a family  of 
Clielonia  : synonymous  with  Testudinidw. 
chersite  (ker'sit),  n.  [NL.,  as  Chersus  + -itc2.] 
Same  as  chersian. 

Chersobatse  (ker-sob'a-te).  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xepaog,  dry  land,  + < fialvav  (•/  */3a-),  go.] 

Another  name  of  the  Andbantidce. 

Chersonese  (ker'so-nes  or  -nez),  n.  [<  L.  cher- 
sonesus,  < Gr.  xepahvricsoq,  < land,  dry  land 

(as  adj.,  dry),  + vyaoq,  an  island.]  A peninsula ; 
a tract  of  land  of  any  extent  which  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  but  is  united  to  a larger 
tract  by  an  isthmus.  The  ancient  Thracian  Cherso- 
nese was  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli  in  European  Turkey, 
between  the  Hellespont  and  the  ASgean  sea ; the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  the  Crimea ; the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Jutland  in  Denmark  ; and  the  Golden  Cherso- 
nese, in  India,  probably  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  These 
are  the  most  prominent  instances  of  the  ancient  use  of 
the  word  in  names ; but  it  was  applied  to  many  smaller 
bodies  of  land.  Formerly  also  written  chersoness. 

The  sea  so  circles  there  that  it  becomes  a chersoness. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  35. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  Hayle’s  vaster  mouth  doth  make 
A chereonese  thereof.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i^83. 

Chersus  (ker'sus),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler,  1830),  < 
Gr.  xtp°°S)  adj.,  diy,  x£PG0$i  n.,  dry  land,  > *ep- 
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craioc,  of  dry  land,  living  or  found  thereon,  x£- 
havrj  xepoaia,  a land-tortoise.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Chersidce. 

Chersydrus  (ker-sid'rus),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  x£PGV- 
dpoq , an  amphibious  serpent,  < x£Pa°£i  dry  land, 
+ vdpog,  a water-snake,  \ vdop,  water.]  A genus 
of  aquatic  wart-snakes,  family  Acrocliordidce, 
having  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  compressed, 
with  a fold  of  skin  beneath  the  abdomen  and 
the  tail.  C.  granulatus  is  an  East  Indian  species,  re- 
sembling in  habits  the  very  venomous  water-snakes,  Hy- 
drophidce,  though  it  is  perfectly  harmless, 
chert  (chert),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial.  (Kentish)  chart, 
common  rough  ground  overrun  with  shrubs; 
charty,  churty , = cherty , rough  or  rocky;  Sw. 
dial,  hart,  a pebble.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin:  cf. 
Ir.  ceart,  a pebble,  carrach , rocky,  Gael,  carr, 
a shelf  of  rock,  W.  carcg , a stone:  see  car%, 
cairn , and  crag L]  A cryptocrystalline  variety 
of  quartz,  also  called  hornstone,  petrosilex,  or 
rock-flint.  It  is  less  hard  than  quartz  crystal,  has  usu- 
ally a conchoidal  or  slightly  splintery  fracture,  is  com- 
monly gray-brown  or  black  in  color,  and  is  often  some- 
what translucent.  It  frequently  occurs  in  layers  or  con- 
cretionary nodules,  especially  in  limestone  rocks.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  any  impure  flinty  rock,  including 
the  jaspers. 

cherty  (cher'ti),  a.  [<  chert  + -y1 .]  Like  chert ; 
full  of  chert ; flinty. 

cherub  (cher'ub),  n. ; pi.  cherubim,  cherubs  (-5- 
bim,  -ubz).  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  cherub  (in  Rom. 
in  dim.  form:  see  cherubin1),  < LL.  cherub,  pi. 
cherubim , < Heb.  k’rubh,  pi.  kWubhlm,  a cherub : 
supposed  to  be  of  foreign  origin;  connected  by 
some  with  Assyrian  kirubu,  a name  of  the  steer- 
god,  the  winged  guardian  at  the  entrance  of  As- 
syrian palaces.  The  pi.  cherubim  occurs  earlier 
in  the  accom.  form  cherubin.  A double  E.  pi. 
cherubims  occurs  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere.]  1 . 
One  of  an  order  of  angels  variously  represent- 
ed at  different  times,  but  generally  as  winged 
spirits  with  a human  countenance  (often  simply 
as  winged  heads),  and  distinguished  by  their 
knowledge  from  the  seraphs,  whose  distinctive 
quality  is  love.  Ill  the  celestial  hierarchy  cherubs  are 
represented  as  next  in  order  to  seraphs.  The  first  men- 
tion of  cherubs  is  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  where  their  figure  is  not 
described,  but  their  office  was,  with  a flaming  sword,  to 
keep  or  guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.  Figures  of  a 
pair  of  cherubs  were  placed  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark, 
and  a pair  of  colossal  size  overshadowed  it  in  Solomon’s 
temple  with  the  canopy  of  their  contiguously  extended 
wings.  They  are  called  “the  cherubims  of  glory”  (Heb. 
ix.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible,  rested.  They 
were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like  the  ark  itself  and 
the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their  wings  were  stretched 
upward,  and  their  faces  turned  “ toward  each  other,  and 
toward  the  mercy-seat.”  The  cherubs  seen  in  Ezekiel’s 
vision  had  each  four  heads  or  faces,  the  hands  of  a man, 
and  wings.  The  four  faces  were  the  face  of  a cherub,  that 
of  a man,  that  of  a lion,  and  that  of  an  eagle.  They  had 
the  bodily  form  of  a man.  (Ezek.  x.)  The  hieroglyphical 
and  emblematical  figures  embroidered  on  the  veils  of  the 
tabernacle  were  called  “cherubims  of  cunning  work"  (Ex. 
xxvi.  1). 

And  he  stegli  [ascended]  over  cherubin. 

0.  E.  Psalter,  Ps.  xviii.  10. 
But  first  and  chiefest  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 

Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 

The  Cherub  Contemplation. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  54. 

On  the  entablature  of  the  walls  were  seen  the  cherubim 
with  outstretched  wings,  the  symbol  of  the  power  and 
immediate  presence  of  Jehovah. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  54. 

2.  A beautiful  child : so  called  because  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  cherubs  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  beautiful  winged  children.  [In  this 
^.sense  the  plural  is  always  cherubs.~\ 
cherubic  (che-ro'bik),  a.  [<  cherub  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  cherubs ; angelic : as, 
cherubic  host ; cherubic  watch ; cherubic  songs. 
Milton. — Cherubic  hymn,  a hymn  beginning  with  the 
words  “We  who  mystically  represent  the  Cherubim,”  and 
concluding  with  a triple  “Alleluiah,”  sung  at  the  great 
entrance  in  the  liturgy  of  Constantinople,  and  in  other  lit- 
urgies as  modified  by  that.  It  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  service  at  the  command  of  Justinian  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Sometimes  used  as  a 
name  of  the  Sanctus  or  Tersanctus,  properly  called  the 
seraphic  hymn. 

cherubical  (ehe-ro'bi-kal),  a.  Same  as  cheru- 
bic. 

The  cherubical  angel.  Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  162. 

cherubim,  n.  Plural  of  cherub. 
cherubimic  (eher-o-bim'ik),  a.  [<  cherubim  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  cherubim, 
cherubin L (cher ' o -bin),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
cherubyn,  < OF.  cherubin,  F.  cherubin  = Sp. 
querubm  = Pg.  cherubim,  = It.  cherubino,  a 
cherub,  dim.  of  LL.  cherub : see  cherub.']  I.  n. 
A cherub. 

A sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 

That  hadde  a fyr-reed  cherubynes  face. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L 624. 
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He,  when  wee  least  deserv’d,  sent  out  a gentle  gale,  and 
message  of  peace  from  the  wings  of  those  his  Cherubins , 
that  fanne  his  Mercy-seat. 

Milton , Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 
Whose  face  is  paradise,  but  fenc’d  from  sin, 

For  God  in  either  eye  hath  plac’d  a cherubin. 

Dryden,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond. 

II.  a.  Cherubic;  angelic:  as,  “her  cherubin 
look,”  Slialc.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 
cherubin1'!,  re.  Obsolete  plural  of  clierub. 
cherup  (cher'up),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cheruped  or 
cherupped,  ppr.  cheruping  or  cherupping.  [A 
form  of  chirrup  for  chirp1.  Cf.  cheer  up2.]  I. 
intrans.  To  chirp  or  chirrup:  as,  “ cherupping 
birds,”  Drayton. 

II.  trans.  To  excite  or  urge  on  by  chirruping. 
[Rare.] 

He  cherups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  9. 

cherup  (cher'up),  n.  [<  cherup,  re.]  A chirp  or 
chirrup.  [Colloq.] 

chervice  (eher'vis),  n.  A fine  kind  of  tallow 
imported  into  Turkey  from  the  ports  of  the 
^ Black  Sea  for  use  in  cookery, 
chervil  (cher'vil),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cher- 
vel,  < ME.  cliervelle,  < AS.  cerjille  = D.  kervel 
= MLG.  kervelde  = OHG-.  chervola,  -ella,  -ilia, 
MHG.  kervele,  kervel,  G.  kerbel  = Icel.  kerfill  = 
Sw.  kyrfvel  = Ban.  kjorvel  = OF.  clierfuel,  F. 
cerfeuil  = Sp.  cerafolio  = Pg.  cerefolio  = It. 
cerfoglio,  < L.  ccerefolium,  ML.  also  cerefolium, 
cerifolium,  prop.,  as  in  NL.,  chwropliyllum,  < 
Gr.  xa‘peij>vXAov,  chervil,  < xa'Pelv>  rejoice,  + 
<j> vXhov  = L.  folium,  a leaf:  with  reference  to 
the  pleasant  odor  of  the  leaves.]  1.  A gar- 
den pot-herb,  Antliriscus  Cerefolium,  belonging 
to  the  family  Apiacese.  The  bur  or  hemlock 
chervil  is  A.  vulgaris ; the  wild  or  cow  chervil, 
A.  sylvestris.  Both  are  natives  of  Europe. — 
2.  A name  of  several  other  plants  of  different 
genera— Needle  chervil,  Scandix  Pecten-Veneris,  a 
corn-field  weed  like  chervil,  hut  with  slender-beaked  fruit. 
— Rough  chervil,  Choerophyllum  temulum. — Sweet 
chervil,  or  sweet  cicely,  Myrrhis  odorata,  an  aromatic 
and  stimulant  umbellifer  formerly  used  as  a pot-herb. 

chesablet,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  chas- 
uble. 

chesbolleB,  n.  Same  as  clieesebowl. 
chesbolle2t,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  chi- 
bol,  cibol.  See  cibol. 

cheseB,  V.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  choose. 
chese2t,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  cheese1. 

Cheshire  cat.  See  cat1. 

chesiblet,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  chasuble. 
chesil,  n.  See  chisel1. 
cheslip  (ches'lip),  n.  Same  as  cheeselip. 
chesnut,  re.  See  chestnut. 
chesont,  chesount,  re.  See  clieason,  encheson. 
chess1  (ches),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  chesse, 
*chests,  < ME.  ches,  chesse,  < OF.  esches,  eschas, 
escltecs,  plural  of  escliec,  eschar,  check;  F.  pi. 
echecs,  chess,  = It.  scacchi  (ML.  scacci),  pi., 
= D.  scliaak  = G.  scliacli  = Ban.  schak  = Sw. 
schaclc  = Icel.  shale,  chess,  ult.  < Pers.  shah,  king : 
see  check1,  n.,  and  shah.']  A very  ancient  game 
played  by  two  persons  or  parties  with  thirty- 
two  pieces  on  a checkered  board  divided  into 
sixty-four  squares.  The  squares  are  alternately  light 
and  dark,  and  in  beginning  a game  the  board  must  be  so 


Chess-board,  with  pieces  in  position. 

placed  that  the  square  at  the  right-hand  corner  is  a light 
one.  The  vertical  rows  of  squares  are  called  files,  those 
which  run  from  right  to  left,  ranks  or  lines,  and  those 
(of  the  same  color)  which  run  obliquely,  diagonals.  Each 
party  has  sixteen  pieces,  differently  colored  to  distinguish 
those  of  one  side  from  those  of  the  other,  viz.,  a king,  a 
queen,  two  bishops,  two  knights,  and  two  rooks  or  castles, 
placed  on  the  squares  of  the  end  line  of  the  board,  and 
eight  pawns  placed  on  the  next  line  in  front.  The  king 
and  queen  are  placed  on  the  two  middle  squares,  the 
queen  on  her  own  color  (light  or  dark),  and  by  the  side 
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of  each  are  placed  a bishop,  a knight,  and  a rook,  in  this 
order.  The  pieces  move  according  to  certain  laws  over 
unoccupied  squares,  the  knight  alone  being  free  from 
this  latter  restriction  (see  below).  The  king  moves  one 
square  in  any  direction  (except  into  check);  the  queen 
in  any  direction  and  to  any  distance  along  the  rows  of 
squares,  and  also  along  the  diagonals ; the  rooks  or  cas- 
tles in  any  direction  along  the  files  or  ranks  of  squares ; 
the  bishops  (of  which  there  is  one  on  each  color)  in  any 
direction  along  the  diagonals  of  the  color  on  which  they 
are  originally  placed ; the  knights  one  square  on  one  row 
and  then  two  squares  on  the  row  at  right  angles  to  it 
(or  two  squares  and  then  one)  in  any  direction,  without 
reference  to  interposing  pieces ; and  the  pawns  one  square 
ahead  on  the  files.  A piece  is  taken  by  removing  it  from  the 
board  and  placing  the  capturing  piece  in  its  place.  In  tak- 
ing, each  piece  makes  some  one  of  its  ordinary  moves,  ex- 
cept the  pawn,  which  takes  by  moving  one  square  forward 
on  a diagonal;  the  knight  alone  can  take  by  jumping  over 
an  intervening  piece.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  cap- 
ture the  king  of  the  opposing  party ; and  this  is  effected 
by  an  attack  so  planned  that  it  is  impossible,  either  by 
moving  the  opposing  king  or  by  interposing  another  piece, 
to  prevent  him  from  being  taken  on  the  next  move— that 
is,  by  placing  the  opposing  king  in  a check  from  which  he 
cannot  escape.  (See  checkX,  checkmate,  and  stalemate.)  The 
squares  of  the  board  are  commonly  numbered  along  the 
files,  forward  from  either  party,  from  the  principal  pieces 
placed  upon  them  at  the  beginning  of  a game : as,  the 
queen’s  rook’s  square  (abbreviated  Q.  R.  sq.),  queen’s  rook’s 
second  square  (Q.  R.  2),  etc. 

Four  and  twenty  ladies  fair 
Were  playing  at  the  chess. 

The  Young  Tamlane  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  117). 

Chess  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese  for  many  centuries 
under  a form  not  very  unlike  our  own  game.  The  hoard 
has  64  squares,  is  played  with  16  men  on  each  side,  the 
two  at  the  corners  having  equal  power,  and  the  next  two 
(called  horses)  having  a move  equivalent  to  that  of  our 
knight.  The  chief  differences  are  that  the  Chinese  adver- 
saries are  separated  by  a river,  over  which  some  pieces 
cannot  pass,  while  the  “King”  is  confined  to  a square  of 
nine  moves  only ; and  that  the  pieces  are  placed  upon  the 
intersections  of  the  lines  forming  the  hoard,  instead  of  on 
the  squares.  Giles , Glossary  of  Reference,  p.  38. 

The  origin  of  the  game  of  chess  is  lost  in  obscurity,  a 
fact  which  has  rather  invited  than  repelled  learned  specu- 
lations on  the  subject.  The  invention  of  the  pastime  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Babyloni- 
ans, Scythians,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Persians,  Chinese,  Hin- 
dus, Arabians,  Araucanians,  Castilians,  Irish,  and  Welsh. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  696. 
Chess-type,  printing-type  made  to  illustrate  the  game  of 
^l.  chess. 

chess2  (ches),  n.  [Cf.  equiv.  cheat‘d. The  com- 
mon name  in  the  United  States  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Bromus,  especially  B.  secalinus , which 
hears  some  resemblance  to  oats,  and  is  fre- 
quently more  or  less  abundant  as  a weed  in 
wheat-fields.  Also  called  cheat. 
chess3  (ches),  n.  [Cf.  equiv.  chessex , and  see 
chess-tree.  Appar.  a corruption  of  chestnut;  cf. 
Sp.  castanuelas,  chess-trees,  < castaUa,  chest- 
nut.] One  of  the  planks  forming  the  roadway 
of  a military  bridge.  The  chesses  lie  upon  the  balks, 
which  are  longitudinal  timbers  resting  upon  the  bateaux 
or  pontoons. 

The  chesses  or  planks  which  form  the  roadway  should  he 
made  of  a shorter  length  for  a bridge  which  is  designed 
for  light  traffic  than  for  one  which  is  designed  for  heavy 
traffic.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  458. 

chess4t,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  chase 1. 

Perchance  that  they  mayjtak  the  chess. 

Ere  they  come  to  the  stonnes. 

Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  222). 

chess5f,  w.  Obsolete  form  oijess. 
chess-applet  (ches'ap  1),  n.  Am  old  name  for 
Sorbus  Aria. 

chess-board  (ches'bord),  n.  The  board  used  in 
the  game  of  chess ; a checker-board. 

Cards  are  dealt,  and  chess-boards  brought 
To  ease  the  pain  of  coward  thought. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 

Chess-board  canvas,  a thick  cotton  canvas  used  as  a 
foundation  for  embroidery,  and  divided  into  squares,  like 
a chess-board,  in  alternating  patterns. 

chessel  (ches'el),  n.  [Also  cheswell , cftessil: 
appar.  < cheese  + well.  N.  E.  D.~\  A mold  or 
vat  in  which  cheese  is  formed, 
chesses  (ches'ez),  n.pl.  [S ee  chess2.]  Aspecies 
of  peony,  Pceonia  officinalis,  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land. 

chessex  (ches'eks),  n.  Same  as  chess 3. 
chessman  (ches'man),  n. ; pi.  chessmen  (-men). 
[<  chess1  4-  man. ] One  of  the  pieces  used  in  the 
game  of  chess. 

chessnert  (ches'ner),  n.  [<  chess 1 + -n-  + -er1. 
Cf.  citinerfi\  A chess-player. 

Yonder’s  my  game,  which,  like  a politic  chessner, 

I must  not  seem  to  see.  Middleton , Game  at  Chess,  iv. 

chessomt  (clms'um),  a.  [Also  chessome:  origin 
obscure.]  Mellow,  soft,  free  from  stones,  as 
soil. 

The  tender  chessom  and  mellow  earth  is  the  best,  being 
mere  mould.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

chess-player  (ches'pla/er),  n.  One  who  plays 
ofeess ; one  skilled  in  the  game  of  chess, 
chess-rook  (ches'rak),  n.  In  her.,  a represen- 
tation of  the  rook  or  castle  in  the  game  of  chess, 
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used  as  a bearing.  It  is  a modem  bearing,  and 
is  drawn  in  various  fantastic  ways, 
chess-tree  (ches'tre),  n.  In  ship-building , a 
beam  of  wood  formerly  bolted  to  the  side  of  a 
ship  abaft  the  fore -chains,  to  which  the  main- 
tack  was  hauled  down. 

Chessy  copper.  See  copper. 
chessylite  (ches'i-llt),  n.  [<  Chessy-les-Mines, 
a town  near  Lyons  in  France,  where  the  mineral 
occurs,  + Gr.  Xdog,  a stone.]  Same  as  Chessy 
* copper  (which  see,  under  copper). 
chest1  (chest),  n.  [Also  dial,  and  early  mod.  E. 
chist;  < ME.  chest,  chist,  cheste,  chiste,  assibilated 
forms  of  hist  (North.  E.  and  Sc.  hist),  a box, 
coffin,  ark,  < AS.  cist,  cyst,  cest , a box,  coffin,  = 
OFries.  kiste  = D.  last,  kast  = OHG.  kista,  MHG. 
G.  kiste  = Dan.  kiste  = Sw.  Icel.  kista,  < L.  cista, 
< Gr.  KiGTTj,  a box,  chest.  Hence  also  (from  L.) 
cist1,  cis$.']  1.  A box,  properly  one  of  con- 

siderable size,  made  of  wood,  iron,  or  other 
material,  with  a hinged  lid,  used  as  a deposi- 
tory for  treasure,  papers  of  record,  clothing,  or 
other  articles. 

Ye  sd  chest  to  he  locked  with  three  seuerall  lockes  at  the 
least,  wch  shal  be  kept  by  three  of  the  said  ffeoffees. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  257. 
Specifically — 2.  In  com.,  a box-shaped  case  in 
which  certain  kinds  of  goods,  as  tea,  indigo, 
opium,  etc.,  are  packed  for  transit.  Hence — 
3.  The  quantity  such  a case  contains ; a cus- 
tomary but  uncertain  measure  of  capacity  for 
a few  commodities : as,  a chest  of  isinglass  is  3| 
hundredweight ; a chest  of  cochineal  is  hun- 
dredweight.— 4f.  A coffin. 

He  is  now  deed  and  nayled  in  his  chest. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  29. 

When  Darius  in  hope  of  treasure  opened  the  sepulchre 
of  Semiramis,  he  found  a chist  which  being  opened,  a ven- 
omous pestilence  issued.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  66. 
5.  The  trunk  of  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the 

belly;  tbe  tborax  (which  see) Bridal  chestt,  an 

ornamental  box  or  coffer  made  to  contain  the  robes  and 
laces  of  a bride,  either  brought  with  her  as  a part  of  her 
outfit  or  presented  by  the  bridegroom.  See  cassone.— Chest 
Of  drawers.  See  drawer.—  Chest  Of  Viols,  a set  of  in- 
struments of  the  viol  kind,  comprising  two  trebles,  two 
tenors,  and  two  basses  ; primarily,  the  case  in  which  they 
were  kept,  the  name  being  transferred  to  the  viols 
themselves.—  Middle  chest,  the  front  chest  on  the  body 
of  an  artillery  caisson,  so  called  from  its  position 
between  the  rear  chest  on  the  body  and  the  chest  on  the 
limber.—  Seaman’s  chest,  the  wooden  box  usually  form- 
ing all  the  luggage  of  a sailor  in  the  merchant  service. 
It  is  fitted  with  one  or  more  tills,  and  is  usually  long  and 
very  narrow,  the  back  sloping  or  battering  a little,  so  that 
the  cover  is  narrower  than  the  bottom,  in  order  that  the 
chest  may  fit  against  the  ship’s  side  in  the  forecastle. 
chest1  (chest),  v.  t.  [<  chest1,  n.]  1.  To  deposit 
in  a chest ; hoard.  [Rare.]  — 2f.  To  place  in  a 
coffin. 

We  chested  our  late  commander. 

E.  Terry , Voyage  to  East  Indies  (1655),  p.  41. 
chest2t,  n.  [ME.,  also  cheast,  < AS.  cedst,  also 
(without  the  formative  -t)  ceas  = OFries.  lease, 
strife,  contention.]  Bebate;  quarrel;  strife; 
enmity. 

Holy  wryt  telleth 

What  cheste,  and  meschaunce  to  the  children  of  Israel, 

Ful  on  hem  that  free  were  thorwe  two  false  preestes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  i.  105. 

The  sinne  of  contumelie  or  strif  and  cheste. 

Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 

chest-bellows  (chest 'bel^oz),  re.  A piston- 
i.bellows. 

chested  (ches' ted),  a.  [<  chest1,  re.,  + -ed2.] 
Having  a chest  (of  a specified  kind) : used 
chiefly  in  composition:  as,  broad-chested,  nar- 
row-chested. 

chesteinet,  re.  See  chesten. 
chestent,  «.  [Early  mod.  E.,  < ME.  chesten, 
chesteine,  chesteyne,  cheston,  chestan,  chasten, 
chastein,  chestein,  chasteyn,  etc.,  also  unassibi- 
lated  lcesteyn,  casteyn,  castamj  (after  L.);  (a) 
partly  < AS.  cisten-bedm,  cyst-beam,  also  cystel,  = 
OHG.  chestinna,  kestinna,  MHG.  kestene,  kesten, 
G.  dial,  k'este,  MHG.  also  kastanie,  kastane,  G. 
kastanie  = B.  kastanje  — Ban.  Sw.  kastanje,  a 
chestnut;  and  (6)  partly  < OF.  chastaine,  clias- 
taigne,  castaigne,  F.  chdtaigne  = Pr.  castanha, 
castagna  = Cat.  castanya  = Sp.  castafia  = Pg. 
castanha  = It.  castagna,  chestnut;  < L.  casta- 
nea,  ML.  also  castania,  castenia,  a chestnut,  the 
chestnut-tree,  < Gr.  uaaravia,  a chestnut,  usu- 
ally in  pi.  marava,  racravia,  mcrdveia,  chestnuts 
(saaravoQ,  a chestnut-tree),  also  prop,  mpva  Ka- 
craveia,  or  napva  K aaravaia  or  Kaoramka,  nuts  of 
Castana,  < ’Kaarava,  Kaaravaia,  a city  in  Pontus 
where  chestnut-trees  abounded.  Hence  ches- 
ten-nut,  contr.  chestnut,  q.  v.]  1.  A chestnut. 

— 2.  The  chestnut-tree. 

Chasten  wol  uppe  of  planntes  that  alone 
Upgrowe,  or  of  his  seedes  multiplie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  216. 
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And  there  ben  grete  Forestes  of  Chesteynes. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  307. 

chesten-nutt,  n.  See  chestnut. 

Chester  (ches'ter),  n.  [As  a suffix  in  place- 
names,  -Chester,  -cester,  -caster,  disguised  -ter ; 
< ME.  chestre,  a town,  a city,  as  suffix  -chestre, 
-cestre,  -castre,  < AS.  ceaster,  a town  or  city, 
chiefly  in  place-names,  either  in  comp,  or  pre- 
ceded hy  the  independent  gen.  of  the  distinctive 
name  (see  def.).  This  is  one  of  the  few  words 
recognized  as  inherited  from  the  Roman  invad- 
ers of  Britain  (see  street ) : < L.  castra,  a camp, 
a military  station,  hence  in  AS.  a town:  see 
castrum,  castle.]  Originally,  a town ; now,  the 
proper  name  of  several  towns  and  cities  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  the  most  ancient 
being  Chester  [ME.  Chestre,  AS.  Ceaster],  tho 
capital  of  Cheshire  [ Chester-shire , AS.  Ccaster- 
scir],  on  the  river  Dee,  in  England.  The  term  more 
frequently  occurs  as  a suffix  {-Chester,  - cester , ■ caster , -ter) 
in  place-names:  as,  Colchester  [ME.  Col-chestre,  AS.  Colne- 
ceaster J,  on  the  river  Colne ; Cirencester  [ME.  Cirecestre, 
Circestre,  AS.  Cirenceaster],  the  station  of  Ciren  ( Corinium ); 
Exeter  [ME.  Excestre,  etc.,  AS.  Exdnceaster , Exacester ],  on 
the  river  Exe  [AS.  Exa ] ; Doncaster,  on  the  river  Don,  etc. 
chesterfield  (ches't6r-feld),  n.  A kind  of  top- 
coat, named  after  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield. 

Chesterfieldian  (ches'ter-feHdi-an),  a.  [< 
Chesterfield  (see  def.)  + -ian.]  Characteristic 
of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  (1694-1773),  an  Eng- 
lish courtier  and  politician  distinguished  for  the 
elegance  of  his  manners,  and  as  the  author  of 
a series  of  letters  addressed  to  his  son  contain- 
ing maxims  of  conduct,  together  with  many 
suggestions  as  to  manners. 

Few  young  people,  it  has  been  truthfully  said,  can  lay 
themselves  out  to  please  after  the  Chesterfieldian  method, 
without  making  themselves  offensive  or  ridiculous  to  per- 
sons of  any  discernment. 

W.  Matthews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  157. 

chesterlite  (ehes'ter-lit), ».  [<  Chester  (see  def.) 
+ -life.]  A variety  of  potash  feldspar,  occurring 
in  small  white  crystals  implanted  on  dolomite, 
from  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
chesteynt,  n.  See  chesten. 
chest-founder  (chest ' foun  “ der),  n.  Chest- 
foundering. 

chest-foundered  (chest'foun"derd),  a.  Suffer- 
ing from  chest-foundering:  said  of  a horse, 
chest-foundering  (chest'foun/;der-ing),  n.  A 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
and  fore  legs  in  horses,  impeding  both  respira- 
tion and  the  motion  of  the  limbs, 
chest-lock  (chest'lok),  n.  A mortise-lock  in- 
serted vertically  into  the  body  of  a box  or  chest. 
The  plate  which  is  set  into  the  under  side  of  the  lid  has  a 
staple  or  staples,  into  which  the  bolt  enters  by  a horizon- 
tal movement.  E.  II.  Knight. 

chest-measure  (chestimezh,/ur),  n.  The  great- 
est girth  of  the  chest. 

chest-measurer  ( ehest'mezh//ur-er),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  tho  mobility  of  the 
chest  by  its  expansion  and  contraction ; a form 
*of  stethometer. 

chestnut  (ches'nut),  n.  and  a.  [Contr.  of  ear- 
lier chesten-nu  t (prop,  applied  to  the  nut,  the  tree 
being  also  called  in  ME.  cliesten-tree,  or  simply 
chesten),  < chesten,  q.  v.,  + nut.]  I.  n.  1.  The 
fruit  of  trees  of  the  genus  Castanea.  See  2. 
The  chestnuts  of  commerce  known  as  Spanish  or  street 
chestnuts  are  obtained  from  Spain  and  Italy,  and  are 
larger  though  less  sweet  than  the  American  variety. 

2.  Castanea  vesca,  of  tho  family  Fagacese,  a 
native  of  western  Asia  and  southern  Europe, 
and  also  C.  dentata,  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  They  are  stately  trees,  attaining  a height  of  from 
80  to  100  feet,  bearing  stamiuate  flowers  in  long  slender 


Flowering  Branch  and  Nut  of  Chestnut  ( Castanea  vesca ). 


aments,  and  nuts  inclosed  two  or  three  together  in  a glo- 
bose prickly  envelop  called  the  bur.  The  wood  is  light, 
soft,  coarse-grained,  and  brittle ; it  is  largely  used  in  cab- 
inet-making, and  for  railway-ties,  fencing,  etc.  The  young 
wood  is  more  elastic,  and  is  used  for  hoops  and  similar 
purposes. 

3.  A name  given  to  certain  trees  or  plants  of 
other  genera,  and  to  their  fruit.  See  below. — 4. 
The  color  of  a chestnut ; a reddish-brown  color. 

Ros.  His  hair  is  of  a good  colour. 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour ; your  chestnut  was  ever  the 
only  colour.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  4. 

5.  In  farriery,  the  bur  or  horny  wart-like  ex- 
crescence on  the  inner  side  of  a horse’s  leg. — 

6.  [In  allusion  to  a stale  or  worm-eaten  chest- 
nut.] (a)  An  old  joke ; a trite  jest ; a stale  pun 
or  anecdote;  a “Joe  Miller.”  (6)  A worn-out 
phrase  or  catchword;  a phrase  or  expression 
serious  in  form  and  intent,  but  which  has 
ceased,  through  futile  repetition,  to  command 
interest  or  respect.  [U.  S.  newspaper  slang.]  — 
Cape  chestnut,  the  Calodendrun  capense,  a large  orna- 
mental rutaceous  tree  of  southern  Africa. — Earth-chest- 
nut, the  earthnut.— Horse-chestnut,  the  jRsmlus  Hip- 
pocastanum.  See  JZsculus. — Moreton  Bay  chestnut, 
of  Queensland,  the  seed  of  the  Castanospermum  australe , 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  chestnut  in  flavor.— Tahi- 
ti chestnut,  the  fruit  of  Inocarpus  edulis,  a leguminous 
tree  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. — Wild  chestnut,  of 
Cape  Colony,  the  seed  of  Brabejum  stellatum , which  is 
eaten  and  used  as  a substitute  for  coffee.  (See  also  water- 
chestnut.') 

II.  a.  Of  the  color  of  a chestnut;  of  a red- 
dish-hrown  color ; castaneous. 

His  chestnut  curls  clustered  over  his  open  brow. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  i.  1. 

Also  spelled  chesnut. 

Chestnut-brown.  See  broum. 
chestnut-bur  (ches'nut-ber),  n.  The  bur  or 
prickly  envelop  of  a chestnut, 
chestnut-coal  (ches'nut-kol),  n.  A size  of  an- 
thracite coal  small  enough  to  pass  through  a 
square  mesh  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  an  eighth 
in  size,  but  too  large  to  pass  through  a mesh 
of  five  eighths  or  one  half  of  an  inch.  It  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  No.  5 coal. 
cheston't,  n.  See  chesten. 
cheston2t  (ehes'ton),  n.  [Perhaps  a use  of 
chesten,  cheston,  etc.,  a chestnut-tree;  from 
some  resemblance.]  A kind  of  plum, 
chest-register  (chest'rejris-ter),  n.  In  music, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  compass  of  both  male 
and  female  voices,  which  most  easily  arouses 
sympathetic  vibration  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
or  thorax. 

chest-saw  (ehest'sa),  n.  A kind  of  hand-saw 
without  a back.  E.  n.  Knight. 
chest-tone  (chest'ton),  n.  Same  as  chest-voice. 
chest-trapt,  n.  A kind  of  box  cr  trap  used  to 
take  polecats,  fitches,  and  the  like  vermin. 
Kersey,  1708. 

chest-voice  (chest'vois),  n.  A tone  of  the 
voice  which  arouses  sympathetic  vibration  in 
the  chest  or  thorax.  Also  called  chest-tone. 
See  head-voice. 

chestwormt,  n.  A pill-milleped  or  wood- 
louse. 

chesublet,  m.  An  obsolete  form  of  chasuble. 
chet  (chet),  n.  [Assibilated  var.  of  kit1.  Cf. 
chat3,  a cat.]  A kitten.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chetah,  cheeta,  cheetah  (che'ta), n.  [<  Hind. 
chita,  the  hunting-leopard ; cf.’  cliital,  chitta, 
Skt.  cliitra,  spotted,  variegated,  < Skt.  t/  chit, 
look  at,  perceive.  Cf.  chintz1,  from  the  same 
ult.  source.]  The  native  name  of  the  guepard 
or  hunting-leopard  of  India,  Felis  jubata,  now 


seen,  its  keeper  turns  its  head  in  the  proper  direction  and 
removes  the  hood ; the  chetah  slips  from  the  car,  and, 
approaching  its  prey  in  a stealthy  manner,  springs  on  it 
at  one  bound. 

chettik  (chet'ik),  n.  [Native  name.]  A tree 
of  Java,  the  Strychnos  Tieute,anA  the  poison  ob- 
tained from  it,  called  upas  tieute,  which  is  the 
principal  ingredient  of  an  arrow-poison. 

Chettusia  (ke-tu'si-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte, 
1839) ; also  written  Chetusia,  Chcetusia,  Chcetusia, 
the  last  appar.  based  on  Gr.  xaiTV,  long,  flowing 
hair,  a mane  : see  chceta.]  A genus  of  plovers, 
of  the  subfamily  Charadriince ; the  spur-winged 
plovers.  The  wing  is  armed  with  a homy  tubercle  or 
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Chetah  ( Gueparda  jubata ). 

Gueparda  jubata  or  Cyncelurus  jubatus , a large 
spotted  cat,  somewhat  like  a dog  in  shape, 
with  long  legs,  non-retraetile  claws,  and  the 
upper  sectorial  tooth  without  an  internal  lobe. 
It  is  the  type  of  the  subfamily  Guepardince.  It  is  called 
jubata  (maned  or  crested)  from  the  short  mane-like  crest 
of  hairs  passing  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  shoul- 
ders. When  used  for  hunting,  it  is  hooded  and  trans- 
ported on  a car.  When  a herd  of  deer  or  other  game  is 


Spur- winged  Plover  {Chettusia gregaria). 

spine,  sometimes  rudimentary ; the  base  of  the  bill  in  most 
species  is  wattled ; and  the  toes  are  four  in  number.  There 
are  about  15  species,  all  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  and 
chiefly  of  warm  countries.  Those  with  the  spines  and 
wattles  best  developed  constitute  the  section  Lobivanellus. 
The  type  of  the  genus  is  C.  gregaria. 
chetverik  (chet-ve-rik'),  n.  [Russ,  chetveriku, 

< chetvero  : see  chetvert.]  A Russian  dry  mea- 
sure, equal  to  8 garnetses,  or  4 chetvertkas,  or 
4 chetvert,  and  fixed  by  a ukase  of  1835  at  the 
volume  of  64  Russian  pounds  of  water  at  62°  F., 
or  1601.22  cubic  inches,  equal  to  about  3 United 
States  pecks.  It  was  previously  about  25.8  liters.  The 
old  measures  of  Novgorod,  Pscov,  etc.,  were  at  least  half 
as  large  again.  Also  written  chetwerik , tschetw&rik  [G.], 
czetwericka. 

chetvert  (diet ' vert),  n.  [<  Russ,  chetvertu, 
prop,  a quarter,  a fourth  part,  < chetvero  = L. 
quatuor  = E.  four.]  A Russian  dry  measure, 
equal  to  8 chetveriks.  Also  written  tzetuer, 
tschetwert  [G.]. 

chetvertak  (chet'ver-tak),  n.  [Russ,  chetver- 
taku,  < chetvertuii,  fourth,  quarter,  < chetvero : 
see  chetvert.]  A Russian  silver  coin,  worth  24 
copecks,  or  about  12  cents.  Also  written  tschet- 
wertak  [G.],  tchetverka. 

chetvercJra  (chet-vert'ka),  n.  [Russ,  chetvert- 
Tca,  < chetvertuii,  fourth’:  see  chetvertak.]  A 
Russian  dry  measure,  equal  to  £ chetverik. 
Also  written  tschetwertka  [G.],  etc. 
chevachiet,  n-  [ME.,  also  clmachie,  chivache, 
chevache,  < OF.  chevauchee,  -chie,  cliivalcliee,  < 
chevaucher,  ride  on  horseback,  < cheval,  a horse. 
See  cavalcade,  which  is  a doublet.]  An  expe- 
dition on  horseback  or  with  cavalry ; in  a wider 
sense,  any  military  expedition.  Chaucer. 

Ye  knowe  well  that  we  heue  loste  in  this  chyuachie  that 
we  have  made  vpon  the  kynge  Arthur. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  173. 

chevaget,  ft.  Same  as  chiefage. 

cheval  (she-val'),  «•;  pi.  chevaux  (-vo').  [Now 

*as  mere  F.,  in  early  mod.  E.  chival,  < F.  cheval, 

< L.  caballus,  a horse:  see  cabal^,  capel1.  In 
the  sense  of  support  or  frame,  cf.  easel  and 
clothes-horse.  Hence  chevalier,  and  ult.  chival- 
ry, etc.]  1.  A horse. — 2.  In  composition,  a 

support  or  frame : as,  a cheval-glass A cheval 

(rmlit.),  astraddle  ; on  both  sides  simultaneously ; in  such  a 
manner  as  to  command  any  intermediate  space.  Troops  are 
arranged  A cheval  when  they  command  two  roads,  as  the 
British  army  at  Waterloo,  which,  being  posted  at  their 
junction,  commanded  the  road  between  Charleroi  and 
Brussels  and  that  to  Mons. 

The  Western  Powers  will  assuredly  never  permit  Russia 
to  place  herself  d cheval  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
Persia.  London  Times. 

cheval-de-frise  (she-val'de-frez'),  n.  1.  Same 
as  chevaux-de-frise. — 2.  A kind  of  trimming  in  a 
pattern  of  radiating  and  crossing  straight  lines. 
Chevalement  (she-val'mon),  n.  [F.,  (.chevaler, 
prop,  bear  up,  < cheval,  a horse,  prop : see  che- 
val.] In  arch.,  a prop,  usually  consisting  of  a 
shaft  of  timber  with  a head  formed  of  one  or 
more  pieces  placed  transversely  to  distribute  the 
pressure.  It  is  used  to  support  temporarily  portions  of 
an  edifice  of  which  the  lower  parts  are  being  rebuilt  or 
are  undergoing  repairs  or  modifications  of  such  character 
^as  to  affect  their  stability. 

chevalet  (shev'a-la),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  cheval,  a 
horse,  prop:  see  cheval.]  The  bridge  of  a vio- 
lin, pianoforte,  or  other  stringed  instrument. 


cheval-glass  952 

cheval-glass  (she-val'glas),  re.  A looking- 
glass  mounted  so  as  to  swing  in  a frame,  which 

may  move  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  large  cheverelt,  cheverilt  (ehcv'er-el,  -il),  n.  and  a. 


Achilles  at  tho  choise  men  cheuert  for  anger. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9370. 


enough  to  reflect  the  whole  figure. 

Mr.  Scaley  . . . walking  up  to  one  of  the  cheval-glasses , 
gave  it  a hard  poke  in  the  centre  with  his  stick. 

^ Dickens , Nicholas  Nickleby,  xxi. 

chevalier  (shev-a-ler'),  n.  [<  ME.  chivaler, 
chevalere,  < OF.  chevalier , mod.  F.  chevalier , a 
horseman,  knight,  cavalier : see  cavalier,  which 
is  a doublet.]  1.  A horseman;  a knight;  a 
cavalier;  a gallant  soldier. 

Knyghtis,  I comaunde,  who  to  dule  drawes, 

Thas  churles  as  cheueleres  ye  chastise  and  chase, 

And  drede  3 e no  doute.  York  Plays,  p.  125. 

Mount,  chevaliers!  to  arms  1 Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

The  French  chevaliers,  after  they  had  broken  their  lances, 
came  to  handy  blows.  Time's  Storehouse. 

2.  A cadet  in  the  old  French  nobility:  a 
courtesy  title. 

It  was  rumoured  that  a young  gentleman  of  French  ex-  „ ..  7 

traction,  the  Chevalier  de  Magny,  equerry  to  the  reigning  i \ . r/  7 -71 

duke,  . . . was  the  intended  of  the  rich  Countess  Ida.  Ch6VerillZ6t  (chev  er-il-iz),  V.  t.  [X  chevenl  + 
Thackeray,  Barry  Lyndon,  xi.  -ize.J  To  make  as  pliable  as  kid  leather. 

3.  A member  or  knight  of  an  honorable  order,  1 aPPeal  to  your  own,  though  never  so  much  cheverilized, 
especially  one  who  holds  the  lowest  rank  in  such  “"sciences,  my  good  calumniators. 

an  order  when  there  are  more  ranks  than  one:  , a p'  . oun  afJU’  ppea  0 sesar>  P- 

as,  a chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  cheveron,  n • See  chevron. 
word  in  this  sense  is  not  used  as  a title  of  ad-  cheveronny  (shev-e-ron  1),  a.  [Aeeom.  of  che- 
dress.  Compare  cavalier.— 4:.  In  her.,  an  armed  lronf  < ^.chevronne,  < chevron:  see  chevron.-] 
knight,  usually  mounted.  If  mounted,  the  bla-  ,.n  ' e f’’  divided  into  several  equal  parts  hy 
zon  should  state  the  fact.—  5f.  In  ornith.,  an  ll.nes  . the  direction  of  the  chevron : said 

old  and  disused  name  of  the  greenshank,  red-  ?f  an  escutcheon.  Also  written. chevronny. 
shank,  and  other  birds  of  the  genus  Totanus.  c“®yesa'llet,  chevesalt,  [ME.  chevesaile,  < 
" - - - Or . chevesaille,  chcvcgaille,  neck-band,  < chevece, 

the  neck,  = Sp.  cabeza  = Pg.  cabeca,  the  head : 
see  cabega.]  An  ornamental  collar,  either  a 
necklace  or  more  probably  the  collar  of  a gown 
or  upper  garment,  which  when  opened  exposed 


[<  OP.  clievrel,  F.  chevreau,  a kid,  dim.  of  chevre, 
F.  chdvrc,  < L.  capra,  a goat:  see  caper1,  cap- 
riole, and  cf . chevron.  ] I.  re.  1.  A kid. 

He  hath  a conscience  like  a cheverel's  skin.  Ray. 

2.  Kid  leather,  used  especially  for  gloves  in 
the  middle  ages  and  later. 

Here’s  a wit  of  cheverel,  that  stretches  from  an  inch 
narrow  to  an  ell  broad ! Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  4. 

3.  Any  flexible  leather  similar  to  kid. 

II.  a.  1 . Made  of  kid  leather. 

A sentence  is  but  a cheveril  glove  to  a good  wit : how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward ! 

Shak.,  T.  N„  iii.  1. 

2.  Figuratively,  pliable  ; yielding. 

Your  soft  cheveril  conscience.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3. 
No  tough  hides  limiting  our  cheveril  minds. 

Chapman  and  Shirley,  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  i. 


genus 

Also  called  ganibet  and  horseman,—  Chevalier 
d’industrie  (F. , knight  of  industry),  a man  who  lives  by 
his  wits ; a swindler ; a sharper. 

chevalryt,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  chivalry. 
cheval-screen  (she-val'skren),  n.  A screen 


mounted  in  a frame,  having  a broad  base  for  the  bosom.  It  is  described  as  richly  adorned, 
its  support,  and  therein  differing  from  a fold-  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 


ing  screen.  See  screen. 
chevaster  (she-vas'ter),  re.  Same  as  chevestre. 
chevauchement  (she-vosh-mon'),  n.  [F.,  < 
chevaucher,  ride  on  horseback,  < cheval,  a horse : 
see  chevachie,  cheval.]  In  surg.,  the  riding  of 


chevestre,  chevetre  (she-ves'ter,  she-va'tr),  re. 
[<  OF.  chevestre,  F.  chevetre,  a bandage,  < L. 
capistrum : see  capistrum.]  In  surg.,  a bandage 
for  the  head,  used  in  cases  of  fracture  or  luxa- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw.  Also  written  chevaster. 


one  bone  over  another  after  fracture,  giving  chevet  (she-va'),  re.  [F.,  apse,  head  of  a bed, 


rise  to  shortening  of  the  limb, 
chevaux,  re.  Plural  of  cheval. 
chevaux-de-frise  (slie-vo'de-frez'),  n.pl. 


dim.  of  chef,  head:  see  chief.]  T.  The  eastern 
extremity  or  the  termination  of  the  apse,  both 
[F.,  exterior  and  interior,  of  a church,  with  the  chap- 
chevaux,  pi.  of  cheval,  els,  aisles,  etc.,  if  present,  immediately  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  chevet  ...  is  an  apse,  always  enclosed  by  an  open 
screen  of  columns  on  the  ground-floor,  and  opening  into 
an  aisle,  which  again  always  opens  into  three  or  more 
apsidal  chapels.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  475. 

2.  A small  block  or  coin  sometimes  used  for  giv- 
ing the  proper  elevation  to  a mortar  in  firing, 
chevaux-de-frise.  chevetainf,  re.  A Middle  English  form  of  chief- 

tain. 

the  enemy’s  cavalry.]  Pieces  of  timber  trav-  chevetre,  re.  See  chevestre. 
ersed  with  spikes  of  iron,  or  of  wood  pointed  chevey,  v.  and  re.  See  chevy. 
with  iron,  5 or  6 feet  long,  used  to  defend  a chevicet,  v.  t.  See  chevise. 
passage,  stop  a breach,  form  an  obstacle  to  the  chevilt,  re.  Same  as  cavel1,  3.  Kersey,  1708. 
advance  of  cavalry,  etc.  A similar  contrivance  is  cheville  (she-vcl'),  re.  [<  F.  cheville  = Pr.  ca- 
piaced  on  the  top  of  a wall  to  prevent  persons  from  climb-  *villa  = Sp.  cabilla  = Pg.  cavilha,  a peg,  pin,  bolt, 
mg  over  it.  Also  cheval-defrue.  See  caltrop.  = It.  caviglia  (also  caviglio),  a pe|,  pinj  < l! 

clavicula,  a small  key,  bar,  bolt,  > E.  clavicle, 
q.  v.]  The  peg  to  which  a string  of  a violin, 
guitar,  or  other  stringed  instrument  is  attached, 
chevint,  n.  See  cheven. 

Cheviot  (chev'i-oth  re.  1.  A sheep  of  a breed 


lit.  Friesland  horses 
horse ; de,  of ; 

Frise,  Fries- 
land: said  to 
have  been  first 
employed  at  a 
siege  of  Gro- 
ningen, in 
ancient  Fries- 
land, against 


These  staircases  received  light  from  sundry  windows 
placed  at  some  distance  above  the  floor,  and  looking  into 
a gravelled  area  bounded  by  a high  brick  wall,  with  iron 
chevaux-de-frise  at  the  top.  Dickens. 

The  impassable  mud  below  bristled  with  chevaux  de 
frise  of  the  dwarf  palmetto, 


G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  180.  *s0  called  from  tho  Cheviot  Hills,  between  Eng- 


chevroned 

Right  as  a thefe  maketh  his  chevesance, 

And  robbeth  mennes  goodes  about 
In  wode  and  felde.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  332. 
5.  In  law : (a)  A making  of  contracts ; agree- 
ment. (&)  An  unlawful  agreement  or  contract, 
(c)  An  agreement  or  a composition,  as  an  end 
or  order  set  down  between  a creditor  and  his 
debtor. 

chevisef,  chevisht,  V*  t.  [Also  written  chevice ; 
ME.  chevisen , chevesen , chevyschen,  chevesshen , 
< OF.  cheviss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  chevir , 
accomplish,  obtain,  etc.:  see  chieve 1,  and  cf. 
chevisance .]  1 . To  get ; provide. 

Chevy  sen  [var.  chevyschen , chevesshen ] or  purveyn,  pro- 
vide0- Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  74. 

Thof  tho  haue  cheuesed  thee  a chylde,  . . . 

For  it  is  geten  of  a god,  thy  gilt  is  the  lasse. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  966. 

2.  To  care  for;  help. 

Your  honour  and  your  emperise, 

Negh  ded  for  drede,  ne  can  her  not  chevise. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  289. 

chevrette  (shev-ret'),  re.  [F.,  doe,  roe,  trivet, 
shrimp,  dim.  of  chevre,  a goat:  see  cheverel.] 
A machine  used  for  raising  guns  or  mortars 
+upon  their  carriages. 

chevron,  cheveron  (shev'ron,  -e-ron),  re.  [<  F. 
chevron,  OF.  chevron  = Pr.  cabrion  = Sp.  cabrio, 
a rafter,  a chevron,  < ML.  ca- 
pro(n-),  a rafter,  < L.  caper, 
capra,  a goat;  rafters  being 
appar.  so  named  because  they 
are  reared  on  end  like  butting 
goats;  cf.  capreoli, props, stays, 
lit.  goats : see  capriole,  ca- 
per1.] 1.  In  her.,  one  of  the 
honorable  ordinaries,  it  is  sup- 

Gules  a chevron  ac*  posed  to  represent  two  rafters,  as  of 
companied  by  three  a roof,  leaning  against  each  other  at 
crosses  argent.  the  top ; but  it  may  more  properly  be 

described  as  the  lower  half  of  a sal- 
tier completed  to  a point  at  the  top.  The  two  arms  of 
the  chevron  rest  upon  the  sinister  and  dexter  bases  of 
the  field,  and  are  joined  in  the  center.  It  occupies  one 
fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  field. 

2.  A variety  of  fret  ornament  common  in 
Norman  and  other  Romanesque  architecture. 
When  systematical- 
ly repeated  it  forms 
a chevron-molding. 

Also  called  zigzag, 
chevron- work,  and 
dancette. 

3.  Mint.,  a badge 

consisting  of 
stripes  meeting 
at  an  angle,  worn 
on  the  coat- 
sleeves  of  non- 
commissioned of- 
ficers, above  the 
elbow.  The  num- 
ber of  stripes  indi- 
cates the  rank  of  the 
bearer : as,  for  a ser- 
geant-major, three  Chevron-molding. 

bars  and  an  arc  J for  Galilee,  Cathedral  of  Durham,  England, 
a quartermaster-ser- 
geant, three  bars  and  a tie  of  three  bars ; for  a sergeant 
three  bars ; for  a corporal,  two  bars. 

4.  In  anat.  and  sodl. , a chevron-bone  (which 
see). — Chevron  couched,  in  her.,  a chevron  lying  side- 
wise,  its  two  ends  being  turned  to  one  side  of  the  field.— 
Chevron  in  chief,  in  her.,  a chevron  out  of  its  usual  place, 
and  set  very  high  in  the  field. 

chevron-bone  (shev'ron-bon),  re.  One  of  a pair 
of  bones  which  form  a subvertebral  Y-shaped 


chevet,  v.  See  chieve1. 
cheveld  (shev-e-la'),  a.  [F.,  < L.  capillatus, 
hairy:  see  chevelure.]  In  her.,  streaming  with 
rays  : said  of  a comet  or  blazing-star, 
chevelure  (shev'e-lur),  re.  [F.,  bead  of  hair,  < 


land  and  Scotland.  Cheviots  are  noted  for  their  large 
carcass  and  valuable  wool,  qualities  which,  combined  with 
a hardiness  second  only  to  that  of  the  black-faced  breed, 
make  them  the  most  valuable  race  of  mountain  sheep  in 
Great  Britain.  The  fleece  weighs  from  3 to  4 pounds,  and 
the  carcass  of  ewes  varies  from  12  to  16  pounds  per  quarter, 


OF . cheveleure  = It.  capellatura , (.  L.  capillatu-  that  of  wethers  from  16  to  20  pounds. 
ra,  hair,  esp.  false  hair,  < capillatus,  hairy,  < ca-  2.  \l.  c.]  A loosely  woven  woolen  cloth  made 
pillus,  hair:  see  capillary]  1.  A head  of  hair,  from  coarse  wool,  as  that  of  the  Cheviot  sheep. 
— 2.  A periwig;  a peruke. — 3.  In  astron.,  the  chevisancet,  re.  [ME.  chevisance,  -amice,  etc.,  < 


coma  or  nebulous  part  of  a comet  or  other 
nebulous  body. 

cheven  (chev'en),  re.  [Formerly  also  chevin; 
also  chevenden,  chavender,  q.  v. ; < OF.  chevesne, 
cheviniau,  F.  chevin,  chevanne,  a chub,  prob.  < 
chef,  head:  see  chief]  An  old  name  of  the 
chub.  Also  chiven,  chiving. 

Go  to  the  same  hole  in  which  I caught  my  Chub,  where, 
in  most  hot  days,  you  will  find  a dozen  or  twenty  Chevens 
floating  near  the  top  of  the  water. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p,  68. 

chevenden  (chev'en-den),  re.  [See  cheven,  chav- 
ender .]  A local  English  name  of  the  chub. 

cheventeint,  re.  An  obsolete  variant  of  chief- 
tain. 

chevert,  V.  i.  A Middle  English  form  of  chiver, 
now  shiver,  tremble.  See  shiver 2, 


OF.  chevisance,  chevissance,  < chevir,  come  to  an 
end,  perform,  prevail,  < chef,  head,  extremity, 
end:  see  chieve1,  achieve,  and  chic/.]  1.  Accom- 
plishment; achievement;  result;  outcome. 
Whan  Henry  herd  telle  this  of  that  gode  chewysance. 

Langtoft's  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  105. 

2.  Means. 

Almesdede  shal  make  a chevisaunce 
T’  exclude  by  grace  the  rigour  of  vengeauuce. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  77. 

3.  A bargain;  negotiation  for  a loan ; a loan. 

And  tellith  hir  that  chaffar  is  so  deere 
That  ueedes  most  he  make  a chevisaunce. 

Chaucer,  Shipman’s  Tale,  1.  328. 
Eschaunges  and  cheuesances  with  suche  chaffare  I dele, 
And  lene  folke  that  lese  wol  a lyppe  at  euery  noble. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  249. 

4.  Profit;  gain. 


Two  Chevron-bones  in  profile  ( ch,  ch),  and  one  showing  front  view. 


arch  beneath  the  spinal  column  of  many  ani- 
mals, especially  in  the  caudal  region.  This  arch 
is  regarded  by  some  as  a hemal  arch,  by  others  as  homol- 
ogous with  an  intercentrum  (which  see).  The  series  of 
such  bones  forms  a canal  in  which  blood-vessels  may  ran. 

chevrone  (shev-ro-na'),  a.  [<  P.  chevrmine,  < 
chevron : see  cheveronny  and  chevron.]  In  her., 
charged  with  several  chevronels,  separated  one 
from  another  by  the  field, 
chevroned  (shev'rond),  a.  [<  chevron  + -ed%.] 

1.  Decorated  or  covered  with  chevrons,  or  with 
chevron-like  ornamentations;  marked  with  zig- 
zag lines  or  stripes. 

Watchet  cloth  of  silver  cheveroned  all  over  with  lace. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  chevrone. 


chevronel 


MHO.  choucli  = E.  chough : see  chough  and  coe.] 
An  impertinent  chatterer. 

Peace,  chewed,  peace.  Shak .,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

chewing-ball  (cho'ing-bal),  n.  A medicinal  ball 
or  bolus  administered  to  a horse  to  promote  or 
„ - restore  its  appetite, 

bame  as  chewing-gum  (cho'ing-gum),  re.  See  gum2. 

chewink  (ehe-wingk'),  n.  [Imitative  of  the 
bird’s  note.]  A name  of  the  towhee  bunting, 
Pipilo  erythrophthalmus,  a fringilline  bird  of  the 
United  States.  Also  called  ground-rohin  and 
marsh-robin.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

During  the  first  week  of  the  month  [May]  I heard  the 
whippoorwill,  the  brown  thrasher,  the  veery,  the  wood- 
pewee,  the  chewink , and  other  birds. 

Thoreau , Walden,  p.  340. 

A twig  of  Gouania 


chevronel  (shev'ro-uel),  n.  [Dim.  of  chevron .] 

In  her.,  a bearing  like  the  chevron,  but  of  only 
half  its  width ; a half -chevron.  See  cheveronny. 
chevron-molding  (shev'ron-moUding),  re.  See 
chevron,  2. 

chevronny  (shev-ron'i),  a.  Same  as  cheveronny. 
chevronways  (shev'ron-waz),  adv. 
chevronwise. 

chevronwise  (shev'ron-wiz),  adv.  [<  chevron 
+ -wise.]  In  her.,  divided  by  lines  having  the 
direction  of  a chevron. 

chevron-work  (shev'ron-w&rk),  re.  In  arch., 
see  chevron,  2. 

chevrotain  (shev'ro-tan),  re.  [Also  formerly 
chevrotin;  < F.  chevrotain,  < OF.  chevrot,  dim.  of 
chevre,  < L.  capra,  a goat : see  caper 1.]  A name  . 

of  the  napu  and  other  species  of  hornless  pyg-  chew-stick  (cho'stik),  n. 
my  deer  of  the  genus  Tragulus,  resembling  the  " • ’•  " ’ 

musk-deer  and  often  confused  with  it,  but  be- 
longing to  a different  family,  Tragulidce. 
chevrotinf  (shev'ro-tin),  n.  Same  as  chevrotain. 

The  chevrotin,  or  little  guinea  deer,  which  is  the  least 
of  all  cloven-footed  quadrupeds,  and  perhaps  the  most 

beautiful.  Goldsmith,  Animated  Nature,  II.  56.  cheyote,  re.  Same  as  chayote. 

chevy,  chivy  (chev'i,  chiv'i),  v.  t.y  pret.  and  cheyotilla  (cha-yo-tel'ya),  re.  [Mex.  Sp., 
pp.  chevied,  chivied,  ppr.  chevying,  chivying.  [Also  dim.  of  cheyote.']  A cucurbitaceous  plant  of 
written  chevey,  chivey,  chivvy ; origin  obscure.  Mexico,  Sanburia  Mexicana.  bearing  a four- 
See  first  extract.]  To  chase  about  or  hunt  from  seeded  spiny  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  orange, 
place  to  place ; throw  or  pitch  about;  worry,  which  at  maturity  bursts  suddenly  and  throws 
[Slang.]  the  seeds  to  a considerable  distance. 

Chivvy  is  a common  English  word,  meaning  to  goad,  chi  (ki),  re.  The  twenty-second  letter  of  the 
drive,  vex  hunt,  or  throw  as  it  were  here  and  there  It  Greek  alphabet,  X,  x,  corresponding  to  the 
is  purely  Gypsy.  Chiv  in  Romany  means  anything  sharp-  -p,  , S 1 1 /w  r ° 

pointed,  as  a dagger  or  goad,  or  knife.  The  old  Gypsy  Jajlglisn 

word  chiv,  among  its  numerous  meanings,  has  exactly  nhifl.  (che'a),  n.  [Sp.  chia,  the  lime-leafed  sage, 
that  of  casting,  throwing,  pitching,  and  driving.  _ ^ Salvia  tiUeefolia .]  The  name  among  the  In- 
dians of  Mexico  and  Arizona  of  several  species 
of  Salvia , especially  S . Columbaria  the  seeds 
A gleaming  green  body  that  might  have  passed  for  a which  are  used  for  making  a pleasant  muci- 
huge  wedge  of  emerald,  and  that  I reckoned  to  be  a dol-  lagmous  drink,  and  also  as  IOOd. 
phin,  which  kept  pace  with  us  to  the  windward  in  the  Chian  (ki'an),  a.  [<  L.  Chius  (Gr.  XZof),  pertain- 
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II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  light  and  shade  in 
painting,  drawing,  or  engraving. 

The  Greek  or  Chiaroscuro  school  ...  is  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  representing 
form  by  pure  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 

Buskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  § 159. 

Also  clair-obscure,  clare-obscure. 
chiasm  (kl'azm),  re.  [<  NL.  chiasma,  < Gr.  X'- 
aa/m,  two  lines  crossed,  < xl^eiv,  marked  with 
two  lines  crossed  as  in  the  letter  X,  x , < X~‘>  the 
letter  X,  x,  chi,  represented  by  L.  eh,  in  form 
by  L.  X,  x.  Cf.  decussate.]  In  anat.,  a de- 
cussation or  intersection ; specifically,  the  de- 
cussation of  the  optic  nerves  which  occurs  in 
nearly  all  vertebrates.  See  second  cut  under 
brain. 

The  optic  chiasm  doubtless  is  a sign  of  some  kind  of  sym- 

. . - . . v,  ™ , T ,, , „ pathetic  relation  between  the  two  eyes ; but  whether  this 

Vommgensis,  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  clean-  necessarily  reaches  the  degree  which  produces  correspond- 
ing the  teeth,  and  also  powdered  as  a dentifrice,  ing  points  is  uncertain.  Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  262. 

Chewstick,  the  branches  and  Bticks  of  Gouania  Domin • Clliasma  (kl-az'ma),  re. ; pi.  chiasniata  (-ma-ta). 
gensis,  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  [NL.]  Same  as  chiasm. 

and  also  powdered  as  a dentifrice.^  . _ . Chiasmodon,  ChiasmodUS  (ki- as 'mo -don, 

-dus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xtacfta,  two  lines  placed 


Simmonds,  Diet.  Trade. 


crosswise  (see  chiasm),  + bbtbv  (Ionic),  oSovg 
(bSovr-)  = E.  tooth.]  A genus  of  fishes,  consti- 
tuting the  family  Chiasmodontidce,  noted  for 


C.  G.  Leland. 

One  poor  fellow  was  chevied  about  among  the  casks  in 
the  storm  for  about  ten  minutes.  London  Times. 


wake  of  a timid,  lovely  prey  it  was  chiveying. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xlvi. 

chevy,  chivy  (chev'i,  chiv'i),  n.  [<  chevy,  chivy, 
».]  A halloo;  a shout;  a cheer.  [Slang.] 
chevynt,  re.  See  cheven. 

chew  (cho),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  and  mod.  colloq. 
★and  dial,  also  chaw ; < ME.  chewen,  cheowen,  < 
AS.  cedwan  (pret.  cedw,  pi.  cuwon,  pp.  cowen)  = 
D.  kaauwen  = MLG.  keuwen  — OHG.  chiuwan, 
MHG.  kiuwen,  G.  kauen,  prob.  (with  change  of  c 
to  f,  cf.  crane  = Icel.  trani,  etc.)  = Icel.  tyggja  = 


ing  to  Chios,  Chios,  Chius,  Gr.  Xioc,  Chios,  now 
,S’ciO.]  Pertaining  to  Chios,  an  island  in  the 
iEgean  sea,  now  belonging  to  Turkey. 

That  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand  . . . 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 

Coleridge,  Fancy  in  Nubibus. 
Chian  earth,  a dense  compact  kind  of  earth  from  Chios, 
used  anciently  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  as  a cos- 
metic.—Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  turpentine  pro- 
cured from  the  Pistacia  Terebinthus.  It  is  of  the  consis- 


voracity  and  for  the  enormous  distensibility  of 
their  stomach  and  integuments,  which  permits 
them  to  swallow  fishes  larger  than  themselves. 
C.  niger,  the  black  swallower,  is  the  only  known 
species. 

chiasmodontid  (kl-as-mo-don'tid),  re.  A fish  of 
the  family  Chiasmodontidce. 

Chiasmodontid ae  (ki-as-mo-don'ti-de),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chiasmodon(t-)  + -idee.]  A family  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  Chiasmo- 
don, its  only  genus.  They  have  an  elongated  subeylin- 
dric  or  slightly  tapering  form ; subconic  head ; deeply  cleft 
mouth  reaching  beyond  the  eyes,  with  numerous  long, 
sharp,  and  in  part  movable  teeth ; naked  skin ; two  dorsal 
fins  ; anal  fin  like  the  second  dorsal ; and  thoracic  ventral 
fins.  Only  one  species  ‘is  known,  Chiasmodon  niger,  a deep- 
sea  fish  of  wide  distribution  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  See 
black  swallower,  under  swallower. 


tence  of  honey,  clear,  and  yellowish-white. 

Sw.  tugga  — Dan.  tygge,  chew,  = Buss,  zhevati  Chianti  (ke-an'ti),  re.  [It.]  Properly,  a red  wine 
= OBulg.  zivati,  chew.  Cf . ehavel,  chawl,  chowl,  of  Tuscany,  grown  in  the  region  between  Siena 
jowl.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bite  and  grind  with  the  and  Arezzo ; as  used  in  Great  Britain  and  the 

teeth;  masticate,  as  food,  preparatory  to  swal-  United  States,  any  dry  red  wine  of  Tuscany,  or  ChiasmodUS,  re.  See  Chiasmodon. 
lowing  and  digestion.  any  Italian  wine  of  different  color  which  has  chiasmus  (ki-as  mus),  re.  [<[  QT.xtaoyoe,\ xta&iv, 

• - mark  with  two  cross-lines:  see  chiasm.]  In 

rhet.,  the  arrangement  of  repeated,  parallel,  or 
rist),  re.  and  a.  [<  contrasted  words  or  phrases  in  two  pairs,  the 
■ ■ - second  of  which  reverses  the  order  of  the  first: 

as,  do  not  live  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live ; or  as  in  the 
following  quotation : 

The  children  ought  not  to  lay  up  for  the  parents,  but  the 
parents  tor  the  children.  2 Cor.  xii.  14. 

chiastic  (ki-as'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xlaaTt k,  arranged 
diagonally  (verbal  adj.  of  see  chiasm, 

chiasmus),  + -ic.]  In  rhet.,  of  the  nature  of 
chiasmus. 


And  while  the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  it  a similar  flavor, 
was  chewed,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  chiaOUSt  re.  See  (‘house. 
PeoPle-  Num.  xi.  33.  chiaroscurist  (Hfi'ros-kS 


Num.  xi.  33. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  ruminate  on  in  the  thoughts ; 
meditate  on. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.  Bacon,  Studies. 
To  chew  the  cud,  to  ruminate ; figuratively,  to  meditate. 

These  shall  ye  not  eat  of  them  that  chew  the  cud,  or  of 
them  that  divide  the  hoof : as  the  camel,  because  he  chew- 
eth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof.  lev.  xi.  4. 

= Syn.  1.  Bite,  Gnaw,  etc.  See  eat. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  biting 
and  grinding  with  the  teeth;  champ;  ruminate. 
Specifically  — 2.  To  press  or  grind  tobacco  be- 
tween the  teeth  for  the  sake  of  its  flavor  or  stim- 
ulating effects.  [Colloq.]  — 3.  Figuratively,  to 
meditate;  reflect. 

Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 

Let  ’em  rest  there, 

And  chew  upon  their  miseries. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  3. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  22S. 
chew  (cho),  re.  [<  chew,  v.]  That  which  is 
chewed;  that  which  is  held  in  the  mouth  at 
one  time ; especially,  a quid  of  tobacco, 
chewagh  (che-wa')  re.  [Chinook.]  The  Dolly 
Varden  trout,  Salvelinus  malma : so  called  in 
British  Columbia. 

chewer  (cho'er),  re.  One  who  chews;  specifi- 
cally, one  in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco. 
chewetG  (cho'et),  re.  [Perhaps  formed  from 
chew.]  A kind  of  pie  made  from  chopped  sub- 
stances. 

Chewettes  were  small  pies  of  chopped-up  livers  of  pigs, 
hens,  and  capons,  fried  in  grease,  mixed  with  hard  eggs 
and  ginger,  and  then  fried  or  baked. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  note,  p.  287. 

Bottles  of  wine,  chewets,  and  currant-custards. 

Middleton,  The  Witch,  ii.  1. 
chewet2t  (cho'et),  re.  [<  F.  chouette,  an  owl,  a 
daw,  dim.  of  OF.  choue,  choe,  an  owl,  prob.  < 
72 


chiaroscuro  + -1st.] 
in  chiaroscuro. 


I.  re.  An  artist  who  draws 


The  most  perfect  discipline  is  that  of  the  colourists ; for 
they  see  and  draw  everything,  while  the  chiaroscurists 
must  leave  much  indeterminate  in  mystery  or  invisible  in 
gloom.  Buskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  § 169. 

II.  a.  Executed  in  chiaroscuro,  or  by  a chia- 
^roscurist.  Buskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  $ 160. 
chiaroscuro,  chiaro-oscuro  (kia/'ros-ko'ro, 
kia/ro-os-ko'ro),  re.  and  a.  [It.  (=  F.  clair- 
obscur,  > E.  clair-obscure),  lit.  clear-obscure: 
chiaro,  < L.  clarus,  clear;  oscuro,  < L.  obscurus, 


Noticeable  in  Sallust  is  the  chiastic  arrangement  citus 
modo  modo  tardus  incessus,  which  found  few  imitators. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  503. 


obscure:  see  clear,  a.,  and  obscure.]  I re.  1.  ^[astolite  (ki-as'to-lit),  re.  [<  Gr.  xiaaT°i,  ar- 
Light  and  shade ; specifically,  the  general  distn-  ranged  diagonally  (see  chiastic),  + Xidoq,  stone.] 
bution  of  light  and  shade  m a picture,  whether  variety  of  andalusite,  peculiar  in  the  tessel- 
painted,  drawn,  or  engraved  — that  is,  the  com- 
bined effect  of  all  its  lights,  shadows,  and  re- 
flections. Strictly  speaking,  however,  every 
object  on  which  light  strikes  has  its  own  chia- 
roscuro. 

According  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  in  the 
language  of  Art,  chiaro-oscuro  means  not  only  the  mutable 
effects  produced  by  light  and  shade,  hut  also  the  perma- 
nent differences  in  brightness  and  darkness. 

Fairholt,  Diet,  of  Art. 

[Vase-painters]  abstained,  as  a rule,  in  their  designs 
from  all  combinations  and  groupings  which  could  not  be 
expressed  without  more  chiaroscuro  than  was  compatible 
with  their  simple  monochrome  outlines. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archasol.,  p.  386. 

2.  A drawing  in  black  and  white. — 3.  Amethod 
of  printing  engravings  from  several  blocks  rep- 
resenting lighter  and  darker  shades,  used  espe- 
cially in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ; 
also,  an  engraving  so  printed. 

Between  1722  and  1724,  Kirkall  published  by  subscrip- 


Sections  of  a Crystal  of  Chiastolite. 

lated  appearance  which  it  presents  when  cut 
transversely  and  polished.  The  dark  portions 
are  due  to  symmetrically  arranged  impurities  in 
the  crystal.  Also  called  made. 

Chiastoneura  (ki-as-to-nu'ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  T'Udrdf,  arranged  diagonally  (see  chiastic), 
+ veil pov,  nerve.]  In  Gegenbaur’s  system  of 
classification,  a division  of  prosobranchiate 
gastropodous  mollusks,  including  the  two  series 
of  the  Zeugobrancliia  and  the  Anisobranchia. 
The  former  are  represented  by  such  genera  as  Fissurella 
and  Haliotis,  the  latter  by  Patella,  Trochus,  Littorina,  etc. 

chiastoneural  (ki-as-to-nu'ral),  a.  [<  Chias- 
toneura + -al.]  Same  as  cliiastoneurous. 


-Dtstweeu  -UZZ  <U1U  A44*,  jxiiivtiii  puuuaiicu  uy  auDBonp-  , . , - _ , - - , \ „ r / /"il, 

tion  twelve  chiaroscuros  engraved  by  himself,  chiefly  af-  Cni&StOllGUrOUS  (kl-as-to-nu  rus),  U.  [\  mas- 
ter designs  by  old  Italian  masters.  In  these  chiaroscuros  toneura  + -ous.']  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
the  outlines  and  the  darker  parts  of  the  figures  are  printed  characters  of  the  Chiastoneura. 
from  copper-plates,  and  the  sepia-coloured  tints  are  after-  v TF  form  < Gr  naardc 

ward  impressed  from  wood  blocks.  CJliasire  (in-as  ter;,  n.  |_r  • t0™*  ' ^r-  XLauT0S) 

Chatto,  Wood  Engraving,  p.  451.  arranged  diagonally:  see  chiastic .]  in  surg.,  a 


chiastre 

bandage  shaped  like  a cross  or  the  Greek  letter 
X,  used  for  stopping  hemorrhage  from  the  tem- 
poral artery, 
cniaust,  re.  See  chouse. 
chibalt,  chibbalt,  re.  Obsolete  forms  of  cibol. 
chibe  (chib),  n.  [Cf.  cliive2,  cive,  with  related 
chibol,  cibol. ] A variant  of  chive2. 
chibia  (chib'i-a),  n.  [The  native  E.  Ind.  name.] 
1.  An  East  Indian  drongo-shrike  of  the  fam- 
ily Dicruridcc:  called  Corvus  hottentottus  by 
Linmeus. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  dron- 
go-shrikes.  Hodgson,  1837. 
chibolt,  chibbolt,  ».  Obsolete  forms  of  cibol. 
chibouk,  chibouque,  chibuk  (chi-bok'),  n.  [< 
Turk,  ehibuq,  > Pers.  chibuq,  a pipe.]  A Turk- 
ish pipe  having  a stiff  stem  4 or  5 feet  long,  usu- 
ally wound  with  silk  or  other  thread,  which  is 
sometimes  wet  to  cool  the  smoke  by  evapora- 
tion. The  mouthpiece  is  usually  of  amber,  but  some- 
times of  glass ; the  bowl  usually  of  baked  clay,  narrow  at 
the  bottom  and  wide  at  the  top,  like  the  flower  of  the 
morning-glory.  It  is  customary  in  smoking  to  rest  the 
bowl  upon  a small  tray  of  wood  or  brass. 

The  long  chibouques  dissolving  cloud  supply, 

While  dance  the  Almas  to  wild  minstrelsy. 

Byron , Corsair,  ii.  2. 

.Once  a Wahhabi  stood  in  front  of  us,  and  by  pointing 
with  his  finger  and  other  insulting  gestures,  showed  his 
hatred  to  the  chibouque,  in  which  I was  peaceably  in- 
dulging. R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  349. 

chic  (shik),  a.  and  n.  [A  French  word,  usually 
explained  from  G.  gescldck,  aptness,  skill,  ad- 
dress, geschickt,  apt,  clever,  < schicken,  adapt 
(one’s  self),  bring  about,  caus.  of  ge-schehen, 
happen;  otherwise  referred  to  OF.  chic,  small: 
see  chicane.’]  I.  a.  Stylish;  effective  in  style. 

II.  n.  1.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  faculty  of 
producing  effective  works  with  rapidity  and 
ease ; cleverness  and  skill  combined  with  great 
facility. 

To  use  chic,  in  artistic  parlance,  is  to  produce  effects  by 
means  of  the  imagination  and  by  means  of  analogy— as, 
for  instance,  to  create  from  one  model’s  face  a dozen  of 
different  ages,  or  by  a few  skillful  strokes  to  transform  the 
cloth  garment  on  the  model  into  a fur  one  on  the  paper 
or  canvas,  or  to  make  a straw  hat  over  into  a beaver. 

The  Century , XXV.  575. 
2.  Parisian  elegance  and  fashionableness  com- 
bined  with  originality:  said  of  fashion  or  of 
style  in  dress. — 3.  Adroitness;  cunning; 
knowingness. 

chica1  (che'ka),  n.  Same  as  chico. 
chica2  (che'ka),  ».  [OSp.;  cf.  Sp.  chico,  fem. 
chica,  little.]  An  old  Spanish  dauce,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Moors,  and  to  be 
the  source  of  the  fandango,  the  chaconne,  the 
cachucha,  the  bolero,  etc. 
chicalote  (che-ka-lo'ta),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  < Na- 
huatl  chicalotl.]  A species  of  prickly-poppy, 

* Argemone  plalyceras. 

chicane  (shi-kan'),  re.  [<  F.  chicane,  trickery, 
sharp  practice,  caviling,  wrangling,  < chicaner, 
use  trickery,  cavil,  quibble,  wrangle,  pettifog, 
prob.  < OF.  chic,  small,  little  ( de  chic  A chic, 
from  little  to  little) ; as  a noun,  a little  piece, 
finesse,  subtlety ; = Cat.  chic  = Sp.  chico,  small, 
little.  Cf.  chick2.  According  to  some,  chicane 
meant  the  game  of  mall,  then  a dispute  in  that 
or  other  games,  and  then  sharp  practice  in 
lawsuits ; < ML.  *zicanum,  < MGr.  tC,vkcwlov,  < 
Pers.  chaugan,  a club  or  bat  used  in  polo : see 
def.  2.]  1.  The  art  of  gaining  an  advantage 

by  the  use  of  evasive  stratagems  or  petty  or 
unfair  tricks  and  artifices ; trickery;  sophistry: 
chicanery.  ’ F 

He  strove  to  lengthen  the  campaign, 

Anil  save  his  forces  by  chicane.  Prior. 

His  attornies  have  hardly  one  trick  left ; they  are  at  an 
end  of  all  their  chicane.  Arbuthnot,  John  Bull. 

You,  a horn  coward,  try  a coward's  arms, 

Trick  and  chicane. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 184. 
2.  A game  similar  to  pall-mall,  played  on  foot, 
in  Languedoc  and  elsewhere,  with  a long-han- 
dled mallet  and  a ball  of  hard  wood.  It  is 
played  in  an  open  field,  like  polo. 

Chicane  (shi-kan'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chicaned, 
ppr.  chicaning.  [<  F.  chicaner,  use  trickery: 
see  chicane,  re.]  I.  intrans.  To  use  chicane; 
employ  shifts,  tricks,  or  artifices.  [Rare.] 

Give  me  but  virtuous  actions,  and  I will  not  quibble  and 
chicane  about  the  motives.  Chesterfield. 

II.  trans.  To  treat  with  chicane;  deceive; 
cheat;  bamboozle. 

The  “strong  hand"  of  the  Bonapartist  government  did 
its  utmost  to  chicane  those  whose  ideas  were  not  accepta- 
ble in  high  places.  Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  53. 

chicaner  (shi-ka'ner),  re.  [<  chicane,  v.,  4-  -er1, 
after  F.  chicaneur.]  One  who  employs  chicane 
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or  chicanery;  a sophistical  or  tricky  opponent 
or  disputant. 

This  is  the  way  to  distinguish  ...  a logical  chicaner 
from  a man  of  reason.  Locke. 

chicanery  (shi-ka'ner-i),  re. ; pi.  chicaneries  (-iz). 
[<  F.  c liicanerie,  < chicaner,  use  trickery:  see 
chicane,  v.]  Chicane;  mean  or  petty  artifices ; 
trickery;  sophistry. 

Manors  got  by  rapine  and  chicanery. 

Lamb,  Popular  Fallacies,  ii. 
Men  who,  by  legal  chicanery,  cheat  others  out  of  their 
property.  H.  Spencer , Social  Statics,  p.  249. 

=Syn.  Quibbling,  stratagem,  duplicity, 
chicaric  (chik'a-rik),  n.  [Imitative.]  A name 
of  the  bird  Strepsilas  interpres , or  tumstone. 

The  names  Chicaric  and  Chickling  have  reference  to  their 
rasping  notes.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer , p.  164. 

chiccory,  re.  See  chicory. 
chich1  (chich),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cich;  < 
ME.  chiche,  < OF.  chiche,  F.  chiche  ( pois  cliiche), 
chick-pea,  = It.  cece  = Pr.  cezer  = Sp.  Pg. 
chicharo  = OHG.  chihhira,  MHG.  G.  kicker  (cf. 
’D.  sisererwt,  Pg.  cizir&o),  < L.  cicer,  the  chich, 
chick-pea.]  A dwarf  pea:  same  as  chiclc-pca. 
Her  either  chiche  is  sowen  in  this  moone, 

Ther  aier  is  moist,  and  lande  is  ronke  and  stepe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p,  106. 
Chiches  and  the  other  pulses. 

B.  Googe,  Husbandrie,  fol.  18  b. 
Him  that  buys  chiches  blanched. 

B.  Jonson,  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 
chich2f,  a.  and  n . [ME.  cliiche , also  chinche , 
cliince,  < OF.  chiche  (masc.  prop,  chic),  F.  chiche , 
niggardly,  miserable,  mean,  lit. 1 small ’ (see  chi- 
cane), = Sp.  chico , small.  Cf.  It.  cica , nothing, 
< L.  ciccus , a trifle,  a thing  of  no  value.]  I.  a. 
Niggardly;  sparing.  Chaucer . 

II.  n.  A miser ; a niggard. 

For  ther  is  vch  mon  payed  in-liche, 

Whether  lyttel  other  much  be  hys  rewarde, 

For  the  gentyl  cheuentayn  is  no  chyche. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  604. 
chich3f,  v.  [ME.  cliichen , assibilated  form  of 
chicken , chick,  a var.  of  chuck:  see  chick2, 
chuck 1.]  I.  intrans.  To  chuck ; cluck,  as  a hen. 

II.  trans.  To  call  hy  clucking,  as  a hen.  her 
youug. 

She  [the  hen]  clocketh  hem,  but  when  she  fynt  a corne, 
She  chicheth  hem  and  loith  it  hem  before. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  25. 
chicha  (che'cha),  re.  [Amer.  Sp. : Taino  chicha, 
Quichua  chica,  Galibi  huicu.]  A fermented 
drink  made  from  maize,  or  cane-sugar,  etc. 
chicheree  (chich'e-re),  re.  [Imitative.]  Aname 
of  the  gray  kingbird  or  petchary  flycatcher, 
Tyrannus  dominicensis,  a clamatorial  passerine 
bird  of  the  family  Tyrannidce.  See  petchary. 

Nearly  akin  to  the  King-bird  is  the  Petchary  or  Chiche- 
ree, . . . one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  conspicuous 
birds  of  the  West  Indies.  Encyc.  Brit.,  Xiy.  81. 

chichling  (chich'ling),  re.  [<  chick1  + -ling; 
now  commonly  chickling.]  Same  as  chickling 2. 
chichling-vetch  (chich Ting-vech),  re.  Same  as 
chickling 2. 

chick1  (chik),  re.  [<  ME.  *chikke,  chike,  short  for 
chiken : see  chicken1,  of  which  chick  is  now  re- 
garded as  a dim.  form.]  A chicken;  particu- 
larly, the  young  of  the  domestic  hen,  and  of 
some  other  birds,  as  partridges.  At  exhibitions 
of  poultry,  a specimen  less  than  one  year  old,  whether 
cockerel  or  pullet,  is  termed  a chick.  When  over  one  year 
old,  the  chick  becomes  a fowl.  See  cldckenl. 

While  it  is  a chick,  and  hath  no  spurs,  nor  cannot  hurt, 
nor  hath  seen  the  motion,  yet  he  readily  practisetli  it. 

Sir  M.  Bale. 

chick2t  (chik),  v.  i.  [ME.  chikken,  also  assihi- 
lated  chicken  (see  chicli3),  a variation  of  chuck: 
see  chuck1.  Prob.  mentally  associated  with 
chick1,  which  is  ult.  from  the  same  imitative 
root.]  To  peep;  cheep;  make  the  characteris- 
tic cry  of  a young  chick. 

Chykkyn  [var.  chycke],  as  hennys  byrdys  [var.  henne 
birdes ),  pipio,  pululo. 

Chykkyuge  [var.  chickyng]  or  wyppyuge  [var.  sippyng , 
yeppinge ] of  yonge  byrdys,  pupulatus,  pupulacio. 

Prompt.  Parv .,  p.  74. 

chick3  (chik),  v.  i . [<  ME.  chikken  ( chykkyn , 
Prompt.  Parv.),  sprout,  prob.  a variant  of 
*chinken,  related  to  chinen,  chine,  chink,  crack: 
see  chine1,  chink1.  Appar.  not  connected  with 
chick1,  but  cf.  L.  pullulare,  sprout,  < pullulus,  a 
chick,  a sprout,  dim.  of  pullus,  a young  fowl  (see 
pullet).  The  resemblance  to  chit1,  v.,  sprout, 
would  thus  be  accidental;  but  there  may  have 
been  some  association  of  thought  between  the 
two  words.]  1.  To  sprout,  as  seed  in  the 
ground;  vegetate. 

Chykkyn,  as  corne,  or  spyryn,  or  sp[r]owtyn,  pulilo  [pu- 
lul°]-  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  74. 

2.  To  crack.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 
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chick3  (chik),  re.  [<  chick3,  v.  Cf.  chink1,  ».] 
A.  crack;  a flaw.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chick4  (chik),  re.  [Also  cheek  ; Anglo-Ind.,  repr. 
Hind,  chiq.]  In  India,  a screen  or  curtain  made 
of  thin  slips  of  bamboo  with  very  narrow  open- 
ings between  them,  allowing  the  admission  of 
air  and  light,  while  excluding  the  view  from  the 
outside : it  is  hung  in  doorways  and  windows, 
both  in  houses  and  tents,  and  is  the  original  of 
a kind  of  blind  or  shade  now  common  in  Europe 
and  America. 

Glass  is  dear,  and  scarcely  purchasable ; . . . therefore 
their  Windows  are  usually  folding  doors,  screened  with 
cheeks , or  latises. 

Fryer,  A New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia. 
chick5  (chik),  re.  [E.  Ind.]  A name  for  the 
thick  juice  of  the  poppy,  three  pounds  of  which 
will  make  about  one  pound  of  opium. 
chick6  (chik),  re.  An  abbreviated  form  of  chick- 
een. 

chickaberry  (chik'a-ber"i),  re.  A corruption 
otcheckerberry.  [IT.  S.] 
chickabiddy  (chik'a-bid"i);  re.;  pi.  chickabid- 
dies (-iz).  [<  chick1'  + -a-  + biddy.]  A young 

chicken:  also  used  as  a pet  name  for  children. 
Also  chuckabiddy.  [Colloq.] 
chickadee  (chik'a-de),  re.  [Imitative  of  the 
bird’s  usual  call-note.]  The  popular  name  of 


Chickadee,  or  Blackcap  ( Parus  atricapillus). 


the  American  black-capped  titmouse,  Parus 
atricapillus,  and  related  species.  The  chickadees 
are  small  birds  from  4£  to  5£  inches  long,  leaden-gray 
above  and  whitish  below.  They  have  a black  cap  and 
black  throat. 

chickaree  (chik'a-re), re.  [Imitative  of  the  squir- 
rel’s cry.]  A popular  name  of  the  American 
red  squirrel,  Sciurus  hudsonius,  which  inhabits 


Chickaree,  or  Red  Squirrel  ( Sciurus  hudsonius). 


British  America  and  the  northerly  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a small  species,  about  7 incheslong, 
with  a tail  of  about  the  same  length ; the  ears  are  tufted, 
the  back  is  reddish,  and  the  sides  have  a black  stripe. 
The  name  is  also  extended  to  some  subspecies  of  the  same 
section  of  the  genus  Sciurus. 

Chickasaw  plum.  See  plum. 

chickchack  (chik'chak),  re.  [Imitative.  Cf. 
gecko.]  A gecko  lizard,  Ptyodactylus  gecko. 
Collingwood. 

chickeen  (chik'en),  n.  [Same  as  chequin,  se- 
quin.] In  India,  a sum  of  four  rupees.  Often 
shortened  to  chick.  Yule  and  Burnell. 

chicken1  (chik'en),  re.  [<  ME.  chiken,  chekin 
(also  shortened  chike,  >mod.  chick:  see  chick1), 
< AS.  cicen  for  *cycen  (=  D.  kuiken,  kieken  = LG. 
kuken  = G.  dial,  kiichen;  cf.  equiv.  G.  kiichlein 
andE.  chickling1),  neut.,  a chicken,  in  form  dim. 
of  coc,  cocc,  a cock,  but  in  sense  more  general: 
see  cock1.  Cf.  ME.  chikken,  peep,  cheep,  as 
young  chickens : see  chick2.]  1.  The  young  of 
the  domestic  hen : in  this  sense  now  less  exact 
than  chick. — 2.  A domestic  or  barn-yard  fowl, 
especially  one  less  than  a year  old. — 3.  The 
young  of  some  birds  other  than  the  domestic 
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hen,  — 4.  A common  name  of  (a)  the  pin- 
nated grouse  or  prairie-hen  (prairie-chicken), 
Cupidonia  cupido  (see  cut  under  Cupidonia ), 
and  of  (b)  the  sharp-tailed  grouse,  Fedicecetes 
phasianellus.  [Local,  U.  S.] — 5.  A person 
of  tender  years;  a child:  sometimes  used  as 
a term  of  endearment,  or  with  a negative 
(no  chicken ),  in  satirical  implication  of  mature 
years. 

Why,  now  you  are  my  chicken  and  my  dear. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  iv.  4. 

Stella  is  no  chicken.  Swift,  Stella’s  Birthday,  1720. 
6.  A name  applied  with  a qualifying  adjective 
to  various  fishes,  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
the  Atherina  presbyter , called  the  Portaferry 
chicken. — 7.  A kind  of  turtle  whose  shell  is 
used  in  commerce. — Blue  Hen’s  Chicken,  a slang 
name  for  a resident  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  members  of  a Delaware  regiment  distin- 
guished in  the  revolution  being  so  called  on  account  of 
the  famous  game-cocks  raised  by  their  colonel  (Caldwell) 
from  a breed  of  blue  hens.  — Chicken  cholera.  See  chol- 
era, 3. — Chicken  hazard.  See  hazard.—  Mother  Ca- 
rey’s chicken,  a name  given  by  sailors  to  the  stormy 
petrel  and  other  small  oceanic  species  of  petrel. — Pha- 
raoh’S chicken.  See  Egyptian  vulture,  under  vulture. — 
To  count  one’s  chickens  before  they  are  hatched, 
to  anticipate  too  confidently  the  obtaining  or  doing  of 
something  that  one  may  never  receive  or  be  able  to  do. 
[Colloq.] 

chicken2,  chickun  (ehik'en,  -uu),  n.  [<  Hind. 
chikan,  < Pers.  chalcin,  embroidery.  Cf.  cliikan- 
dozi.]  Embroidery,  especially  embroidery  upon 
muslin.  [Anglo-Indian.]  — Chicken  walla,  an  itin- 
erant  dealer  in  embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  the  like. 
Yule  and  Burnell.  [India.] 

chicken-bird  (chik'en-berd),  n.  [Prob.  for 
*chickingbird,  < chicking,  ppr.  of  chick‘d  (cf. 
chicaric  and  chickling !),  + bird1.]  A name 
of  the  turnstone,  Strepsilas  interpres.  [New 

chicken-breasted  (ehik'en-bres//ted),  a.  Hav- 
ing that  form  of  chest  in  which  the  costal  car- 
tilages are  carried  inward  and  the  sternum  is 
thrown  forward,  so  that  the  thorax  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  a carinate  bird.  In  pathol- 
ogy it  is  characteristic  of  rickets, 
chicken-feeder  (chik'en-fe,/der),  n.  Same  as 
epinette. 

chicken-halibut  (chik'en-hoD'i-but),  n.  A 
small  halibut,  weighing  from  10  to  20  pounds, 
chicken-hawk  (chik'en-hak),  n.  Same  as  hen- 
hawk. 

chicken-heart  (chik'en-hart),  n.  A coward. 
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en. — 2.  [Cf.  chicaric .]  A name  of  the  bird 
Strepsilas  interpres,  or  turnstone. 
chickling2  (ehik'ling),  n.  [An  acoom.  of  chick- 
ling, in  imitation  of  chickling 1,  chick U Cf. 

chick-pea.']  A vetch  or  pea,  Lathyrus  sativus, 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe 
for  its  seed,  which  is  eaten  like  the  chick-pea, 
and  is  said  to  he  of  superior  quality.  Also  called 
chickling,  chickling-vetch,  chichling-vetch. 
chickore  (chi-kor'),  rt.  [Hind.  chakor,  < Skt. 
chakora.]  The  hill-partridge  of  India,  Caccabis 
chukar.  It  is  found  all  over  the  Himalayas  from  Cash- 
mere  to  HepM,  not  extending  to  Sikkhim  and  prefers 
rocky  hill  to  scrub  jungle.  The  hen  lays  from  10  to  15 
eggs.  Fallon.  Also  chuckore. 

At  a little  distance  beyond  the  bridge  we  heard  a covey 
of  chickore,  or  hill-partridge,  in  full  conversation  down 
the  valley.  W.  //.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  163. 

chick-pea  (chik'pe),  n.  [For  chicli-pea  (see 
chick1);  accom.  to  chick1.  Cf.  chickweed.]  The 
popular  name  of  the  plant  Cicer  arietinum.  it 
grows  wild  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  producing  a short  puffy  pod,  con- 
taining one  or  generally  two  small  netted  seeds  with  two 


Chicory  ( Cichorium  Intybus). 


Chick-pea  ( Cicer  arietinum'). 

swellings  on  one  side.  It  is  much  used  in  olios  in  Spain, 
is  an  important  article  in  French  cookery,  and  has  been 
cultivated  from  a very  early  period  in  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  old  world.  When  roasted  it  is  the  common  parched 
pulse  of  the  East.  The  plant  contains  much  acid  oxalate 
of  potash,  and  is  covered  with  glandular  acid  hairs.  Also 
called  chich. 


These  flaxen-haired  men  are  such  pulers,  and  such  pid-  chlckstone  (cbik'ston),  n.  [For  *checkstone  or 

arc  ami  onnb  /.hi  /.J/ovi  _ h on  opt  Q ....  ' , ...  ..  . , 


dlers,  and  such  chicken-hearts. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  ii.  2. 

chicken-hearted  (chik'eu-har//ted),  a.  Hav- 
ing no  more  courage  than  a chicken;  timid; 
cowardly. 

He  was  himself  so  chicken-hearted  a man. 


* chackstone,  transposition  of  stonechach,  stane- 
chack:  see  chack 3,  stonechack,  and  stonechat.] 
A name  for  the  bird  Saxicola  or  Bratincola  ru- 
bicola,  or  stonechat.  Montagu.  [Eng.] 
chickun,  n.  See  chicken 2. 

weed1. 


Bunyan,  MgrirnTprogress,  p.  295.  Chickweed  (chik'wed),  n.  [<  chick 1 
(chik'en-poks),  n.  A mild  con-  *In  Sootland  lt  13  often  called 


chicken-pox  . . .. 

tagious  eruptive  disease,  generally  appearing 
in  children ; varicella. 

chicken’ s-meat  (chik'enz-met),  n.  [Prop. 
chicken s’  meat;  < ME.  cluknemete,  chicnemete, 
later  also  chekynmete,  chekynmette,  < AS.  cicena 
mete,  lit.  ‘chickens’  food’:  cicena,  gen.  pi.  of 
cicen,  chicken;  mete,  food:  see  chicken1  and 
meat.]  1.  Chickweed. — 2.  The  endive. — 3. 
Dross  corn.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 
chicken-snake  (chik'en-snak),  n.  A popular 
name  of  certain  American  snakes,  as  Coluber 
quadrivittatus  and  Ophibolus  eximius.  Baird 
and  Girard,  1853. 

chicken-tortoise  (chik'en-tor'i'tis),  n.  A tor- 
toise of  the  family  Clemmyuke,  Chrysemys  reti 


chuckenwort.  Cl.  chicken’ s-meat.]  1.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  Alsine  media,  a common  weed 
in  cultivated  and  waste  grounds,  flowering 
throughout  the  year.  It  has  a procumbent  more  or 
less  hairy  stem,  with  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  many  small 
white  flowers.  It  is  much  used  for  feeding  cage-birds, 
which  are  very  fond  of  both  leaves  and  seeds.  Also  called 
chickenweed. 

2.  A name  of  several  plants  of  other  genera. — 
Forked  chickweed,  the  Anychia  dichotoma. — Indian 
chickweed,  the  carpetweed,  Mollugo  verticillata. — Jag- 
ged chickweed,  tlolosteum  umbellatum. — Mouse-ear 
chickweed,  the  popular  name  of  various  species  of  Ceras- 
tium. — Red  chickweed,  the  pimpernel,  Anacjallis  arven - 
sis. — Silver  chickweed,  the  Paronychia  argyrocoma:  so 
called  from  its  silvery  stipules. — Wintergreen  chick- 
weed,  the  common  name  of  Trientalis  Ruropcea.  (See  also 
water -chickweed.) 

culata,  with  dark-brown  head  and  neck  marked  chickwitt,  n.  Same  as  chigwit. 
by  narrow  yellow  lines,  and  a dusky  yellow  chicle-gum  (chikT-gum),  n.  An  elastic  gum 


throat  traversed  by  three  yellow  streaks.  A 
streak  from  each  nostril  extends  along  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  The  shell  is  generally  about  9 or  10  inches  long. 


obtained  from  the  naseberry,  Sapota  zapotilla, 
a sapotaeeous  tree  of  tropical  America.  It  is 
used  as  a masticatory. 


They  are  found  along  the  Atlaiitic  coast  of  the  United  , . . , - . r ‘ , , , . _ .... 

States,  especially  in  North  Carolina.  chicO  (che  ko),  rt.  [S.  Amer.]  1.  An  orange- 


red  coloring  matter  obtained  by  Ihe  Indians 
from  the  leaves  of  Arrabidsea  Chica,  which 
Same  as  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta  and  the  Ori- 
noco, and  is  employed  by  them,  like  arnotto,  to 


chideress 

(see  succory),  which  is  still  used ; = D.  chico- 
rei  = Gi.  cichorie  = Dan.  cikorie,  \ F.  chicorie, 
cichoree  = Sp.  achicoria 
= Pg.  chicorea  = It. 
cicorea,  < L.  cichorium, 
cichorea,  < Gr.  taxopiov, 
also  Ktxopy,  better  k'l- 
Xopa,  Kixtipeia,  pi.,  chic- 
ory. ] The  popular 
name  of  Cichorium  Inty- 
bus, a composite  plant 
common  in  waste  places, 
found  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  as  far  as 
India,  and  naturalized 
in  the  United  States. 

It  has  a fleshy  tapering  root, 
a stem  from  1 to  3 feet  high, 
with  spreading  branches  and 
lobed  and  coarsely  toothed 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  bright- 
blue.  The  roots  are  exten- 
sively employed  as  a substi- 
tute for  coffee,  or  to  mix  with 
coffee,  being  roasted  and 
ground  for  this  purpose.  Chicory  is  also  cultivated  as 
feed  for  cattle,  and  the  blanched  leaves  are  sometimes 
used  as  a salad.  Also  spelled  cliiccory. 
chide  (chid),  v. ; pret.  chkl  (formerly  chode), 
pp.  chidden,  chid,  ppr.  chiding.  [<  ME.  chiden 
(weak  verb,  pret.  ehidde,  pp.  chid,  cliidde,  the 
much  later  pret.  chode  and  pp.  chidden  being 
due  to  the  analogy  of  verbs  like  ride,  rode,  rid- 
den, cf.  hide1,  also  a weak  verb),  < AS.  cidan 
(weak  verb,  pret.  culde,  pp.  culed,  culd),  chide, 
blame  (with  dat.),  intr.  quarrel;  connections 
unknown.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  reprove;  rebuke; 
reprimand ; find  fault  with  ; blame  ; scold : as, 
to  chide  one  for  his  faults  ; to  chide  one  for  his 
delay. 

Almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you 
are.  Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1. 

But  Kirk  was  only  chid  for  it ; and  it  was  said  that  he 
had  a particular  order  for  some  military  executions,  so 
that  he  could  only  be  chid  for  the  manner  of  it. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1655. 

2.  To  find  fault  about ; blame ; reproach : ap- 
plied to  things : as,  to  chide  one’s  own  folly. 

'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 

If  ’tis  not  fill’d  by  Rosabelle. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  23. 

3.  To  strike  by  way  of  punishment  or  admoni- 
tion. 

Caressed  or  chidden  by  the  slender  hand. 

Tennyson , Sonnets,  viL 

4.  To  drive  or  impel  by  chiding. 

How  churlishly  I chid  Lucetta  hence ! 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  Y.,L  2. 

With  loud  screams 
Chiding  his  mate  back  to  her  nest. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Bustum. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  fret ; chafe. 

Clipped  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iiL  1. 
=Syn.  To  blame,  censure,  reproach,  upbraid,  reprimand. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  scold;  find  fault;  contend 
in  words  of  anger ; wrangle ; grumble ; clamor. 

I lyken  the  to  a sowe,  for  thou  arte  ever  chyding  at 
mete.  Palsgrave,  p.  611. 

And  Jacob  was  wroth,  and  chode  with  Laban. 

Gen.  xxxi.  36. 

Incredible  number  of  partridges,  like  to  those  of  Scio, 
here  run  on  the  rocks,  and  flie  chiding  about  the  vine- 
yards. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  22. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  make  a clamorous  or  mur- 
muring noise. 

Yet  my  duty, 

As  doth  a rock  against  the  chiding  flood, 

Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 

And  stand  unshaken  yours.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iiL  2. 

3.  To  bay,  as  bounds  in  full  cry. 

chide  (chid),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  chide , < AS.  gecid, 
contention,  < cidan , chide,  contend:  see  chide, 
v.]  1.  A reproof;  a rebuke.  Bunyan. — 2.  A 

murmuring,  complaining,  or  brawling  sound. 
[Rare.] 

Nor  bleating  mountains,  nor  the  chide  of  streams, 
And  hum  of  bees.  Thomson , Autumn,  1. 1267. 


chickenweed,  n.  See  chickweed , 1. 
chickera,  n.  See  chikara 2. 
chickerberry  (ckik'er-ber^i),  n, 

checkerberry  • 

chicket  (chik'et),  a.  Cheerful.  [Prov.  Eng.  dye  their  bodies,  it  is  also  used  in  the  United  States  chider  (chi'der),  n.  [<  ME.  chidere,  chyder;  < 

^ ^ ^ 1a  n.AdnAA  .Afl  nnJ  A.nniva  ahnflao  at*  nAlt/xu  ond  utaaI  Iho  . ■ -1  — 1 l -1.-1  -i  1 -1 

(Devonshire).] 

Here’s  a nice  chicket  woman.  E.  D.  D. 

chick-house  (ohik'hous),  n.  [<  clrickA  + house.] 

In  India,  a light  structure  of  chicks,  or  slips  of 


±XL  ai  u bum.  “'“r 

bamboo,  used  for  the  protection  of  plants  un-  natives  of  Chili, 
able  to  bear  full  exposure  to  the  heat  and  dry 
winds. 

chickling1  (ehik'ling),  n.  [<  chick 1 + -ling1; 

= Icel.  kyklingr,  kjuklingr  = Sw.  kyckUng,  dial. 
kokling,  kjukkling  - Dan.  kylling  ; cf.  G.  kiich- 
lein : see  chicken1.]  1.  A small  chick  or  chick- 


to  produce  red  and  orange  shades  on  cotton  and  wool,  the 
process  followed  being  similar  to  that  for  arnotto.  Calvert, 
Dyeing  and  Calico-Printing,  p.  291. 

2.  A fermented  liquor  or  beer  derived  from 
Indian  corn,  mashed  in  hot  water,  used  by  the 


Also  chica , cliicha. 
chicoriaceous  (chik-o-ri-a'sbius),  a.  [<  chic- 
or(y)  + - aceous , after  ciclioriaceous.']  Same  as 
cichoriaceous. 

chicory  (chik'o-ri),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cichory  and  cykory,  and,  by  corruption,  succory 


chide  + -er1.]  One  who  chides,  scolds,  clamors, 
or  rebukes. 

Men  most  enquere  . . . 

Wher  sche  be  wys,  or  sobre,  or  dronkelewe,  . . . 

A chyder  [var.  chidester,  Tyrwhitt],  or  a wastour  of  thy 
good.  Chaucer,  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  291. 

Whether  any  he  brawlers,  slanderers,  chiders,  scolders, 
and  sowers  of  discord  between  one  and  another. 

Abp.  Cranmer,  Articles  of  Visitation. 

chideresst,  »•  [ME.  chideresse  ; < chider  + -ess.] 
A woman  who  chides  ; a scold. 

An  angry  wight,  a chideresse.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1 150. 


chidester 


chidestert,  n.  [ME.,  (.  chide  + -ster ,*  a var.  of 
chider,  where  see  first  extract.]  A female  scold. 
Chaucer. 

Chiding  (chi'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  chiding,  < AS. 
cidung,  verbal  n.  of  cidan,  chide : see  chide,  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  reproving,  rebuking,  berating, 
or  scolding ; utterance  of  reproof  or  reproach. 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter’s  wind. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 
You  see  us  friends  now, 

Heartily  friends,  and  no  more  chiding,  gentlemen. 

Fletcher , Spanish  Curate,  iv.  7. 

2.  A murmuring  or  brawling  noise. 

The  chidings  of  the  headlong  brook. 

Mallet , A Fragment. 

3.  In  hunting,  the  sound  made  by  hounds  in 
full  cry ; baying. 

, , They  bay’d  the  bear 

With  hounds  of  Sparta:  never  did  I hear 
Such  gallant  chiding.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

chidingly  (chi'ding-li),  adv.  In  a scolding  or 
wrangling  manner. 

chief  (chef),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  cheef,  che/e,  chef, 


956 


L ' vnvvj,  unttic.  vneT, 

rarely  chief  head,  head  man,  = Sp.  jefe  = Pg 
Khjrf"  / nm  -w  T7i  ' r _ Pg.  caho 


chefe,  < OF.  chef,  chief  F.  chef--  „„„„ 

— It-  capo,  < L.  caput,  head:  see  caput,  capi- 
tal, and  cf.  cape 2,  a doublet  of  chief. ] I.  n.  If. 
A head  ; the  head  or  upper  part  of  anything. 
In  the  cheffe  of  the  choise  halle,  chosen  for  the  kyng 
Was  a grounde  vp  graid  with  gresis  [steps]  of  Marbiil 
Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1663. 
Where  bene  the  nosegayes  that  she  dight  for  thee? 
the  coloured  chaplets  wrought  with  a chief e? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

2.  The  person  highest  in  authority ; the  head 

aJ* • tv,a^  man*  Specifically — (a)  A military  command- 
er , the  person  who  leads  an  army. 


The  Governor,  together  with  the  Arab  chiefs  and  about 
twenty  of  their  men,  came  up  to  my  room. 

O’Donovan , Merv,  x. 
The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance, 

The  broad-swords  gleam,  the  banners  dance, 
Obedient  to  the  Chief  tain' s glance. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  8. 
Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A little  from  this  ground.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  2. 

Let  a people’s  voice  . . . 

Attest  their  great  commander’s  claim. 

Tennyson , Duke  of  Wellington,  vi. 

Each  [member  of  Clan  Chattan]  as  he  was  led  to  the  gal- 
lows  . . was  offered  a pardon  if  he  would  reveal  the 
mding-place  of  his  Chief,  but  ...  no  sort  of  punishment 
could  induce  them  to  be  guilty  of  treachery  to  their  leader. 

Leclcy , Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  v! 

There  arises  first  a temporary  and  then  a permanent 
military  head,  who  passes  insensibly  into  a political  head. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 250. 

II.  a.  1.  Highest  in  office,  authority,  rank, 
or  estimation  ; placed  above  the  rest  ; princi- 
pal : as,  a chief  priest ; tbe  chief  butler.  [Chief  is 
not  now  regarded  as  admitting  of  degrees  of  comparison, 
but  formerly  the  superlative  chiefest  was  often  used.] 
kyng  which  we  liild  moste  chefe  vs  among 
Litell  hath  fro  hym  deffended  our'wrong. 

Bom.  of  Par tenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4421. 

Doeg,  an  Edomite,  the  chiefest  of  the  herdmen. 

1 Sam.  xxi.  7. 


chieve 


. T ie,  c.aufes  °*  this  change  lie  chiefly  ( the  Venetians  would 
be  apt  to  tell  you  wholly)  111  the  implacable  anger,  the  in- 
consolable discontent,  with  which  the  people  regard  their 
present  political  condition.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  i. 


-Syn.  Mainly,  especially,  eminently,  primarily. 
b-e£'^en*  (chef'rent),  n.  Same  as  quit-rent. 


_ . _ . \ " • r 'CLLLlC  <£111  V-l  t 

, Jeinet>  ”■  An  Obsolete  form  of  chiefru. 
chiefry  (chef'ri),  n.  [<  chief  + -ry,  fora 


. -r-  - ' "7 — l'  , -/«,  formerly 

~ne- J A rent  or  paid  to  the  lord  para- 
mount. 


My  purpose  is  to  rate  the  rents  of  all  those  landes  of  her 
ilajestie  in  such  sorte,  unto  those  Englishmen  which  shall 

™ MtSe"Vas-tlV:y  may  be  wel1  abIe  t0  llTe  thereupon,  to 
yeeld  her  Majestie  reasonable  cheverye.  ^ 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 


2.  The  landed  property  of  a chief  or  lord;  a 
demain. 


When  . . . the  eldest  son  had  once  taken  the  place  of 
5“  ""oIe  a,s  the  heir  to  the  humbler  chieftaincies,  he 
doubtless  also  obtained  that  portion  of  land  attached  to 
the  Signory  or  Chwfry  which  went  without  partition  to  the 
1 anaist.  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  204. 


chiefship  (chef 'ship),  n.  [<  chief  + -ship.]  The 
office  or  rank  of  chief. 


In  “any  tribes  the  chiefship  was  prudently  made  hered- 
itary through  the  female  line.  The  Century,  XXVI.  106. 


A OcVIIl.  AA 

Among  the  chief  rulers  also  many  believed  on  him. 

John  xii.  42. 


Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 


And  David  said,  Whosoever  smiteth  the  Jebusites  first 
snail  be  chief  and  captain.  1 Chron.  xi.  6. 


Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  army  seemed  alone.  Dryden. 


(6)  A principal,  leader,  or  director  in  general ; especially, 
the  hereditary  or  the  chosen  head  of  a clan  or  tribe  : used 
as  a title  particularly  for  the  heads  of  Scottish  Highland 
clans,  and  tor  the  controlling  or  governing  heads  of  un- 
civilized or  semi-civilized  tribes. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  19. 


In  longa  it  is  supposed  that  only  the  chiefs  have  souls. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 99. 


Hence  — 2.  Principal  or  most  eminent,  in  any 
quality  or  action;  such  that  others  (things 
persons,  particulars  of  any  kind)  are  by  com- 
parison inferior  or  subordinate ; most  impor- 
tant ; leading ; main ; most  conspicuous. 

He  was  he  (you  say  verray  certainly), 

That  euer  ther  was  moste  chef  of  goodnesse. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5302. 

The  hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers  hath  been  chief  in 
this  trespass.  Ezra  £ 2 

From  this  chief  cause  these  idle  praises  spring 
That  themes  so  easy  few  forbear  to  sing. 

Crabbe,  The  Village. 
3.  Intimate ; near ; close.  [In  this  sense  obso- 
lete except  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  still  used : 
as,  they  are  very  chief  wi’  ane  anither.] 


chieftain  (chef'tan),  n.  [<  ME.  chefetain,  chef- 
tarn,  chevetein,  cheventein,  etc.,  < OF.  clievetaine 
' v - v*  papitonus,  whence  also  ult.  E.  captain. 
which  is  thus  a doublet  of  chieftain:  see  cap- 
tain.']  A captain,  leader,  or  commander;  a 
chief;  the  head  of  a troop,  army,  or  clan. 

A chieftain,  to  the  Highlands  bound, 

Cries,  “Boatman,  do  not  tarry.” 

Campbell,  Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter. 

It  [the  tribe]  is  of  sufficient  size  and  importance  to  con- 
stitute a political  unit,  and  possibly  at  its  apex  is  one 
of  the  numerous  chieftains  whom  the  Irish  records  call 
iiln8s-  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  92. 

= Syn.  Commander,  Leader,  etc.  See  chief. 
Chieftaincy  (chef 'tan-si),  n.  [<  chieftain  + -ca.l 
The  rank,  dignity,  or  office  of  a chieftain. 


(c)  The  principal  officer  of  a bureau  or  division  of  the  civil 
service,  or  of  an  editorial  staff,  newspaper  office,  mercan- 
tile  establishment,  or  other  organized  body. 

3.  The  principal  or  most  important  part  or  por- 
tion ; the  bulk  or  larger  part  of  one  thing  or  of 
many. 

-TJie  People  took  of  the  spoil,  sheep  and  oxen,  the  chief 
of  the  things  which  should  have  been  utterly  destroyed. 

The  chief  of  my  conversation.  1 Sam.  xv.  -1. 

Hercey,  Meditations,  1. 129. 

4.  In  her.,  the  head  or  upper  part  of  the  es- 
cutcheon, from  side  to  side,  cut  off  horizon- 
tally by  a straight  line,  and  con- 
taining properly  a third  part  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  escutcheon. 

It  is  one  of  the  honorable  ordinaries,  and 
is  commonly  considered  as  divided  into 
dexter,  sinister,  and  middle,  the  charges 
upon  it  being  thus  blazoned. 

5t.  The  prime  ; the  most  impor- 
tant part. 


He  [Rab]  came  limping  up,  and  laid  his  great  jaws  in  her 
lap : from  that  moment  they  were  chief,  as  she  said,  James 
finding  him  mansuete  and  civil  when  he  returned. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Rab  and  his  Friends. 


Chief  baron.  See  baron,  2.— Chief  burgess.  See  bur- 
gess, 4.- Cluef  cone.  See  cone.- Chief  constructor 
™S™®er,  justice,  magistrate,  etc.  See  the  nouns.- 
Chief  tangent.  See  tangent. — Chief  tenant,  or  tenant 
in  capita.  See  m capxte.  = Syn.  2.  First,  paramount,  su- 
preme, cardinal,  capital,  prime,  vital,  especial,  essential 
great,  grand.  ’ * 

chief  (chef),  adv.  [<  chief  a.]  Chiefly.  Thom- 
son. [Rare.] 

chiefaget  (che'faj),  n.  [Also  written  chevage, 
< OF.  chevage,  < chef,  head:  see  chief  and  -age.  1 
A tribute  by  the  head  ; a poll-tax. 

chiefdom  (chef'dum),  n.  [<  chief  + -dom.~\ 
Sovereignty.  [Rare.] 

Zephyrus,  . . . being  in  love  with  her  [Chloris],  . . . 
her  for  a dowrie  the  chief edom  and  soveraigntye  of 
all  flowres  and  greene  herbs. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April,  Gloss 


The  laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed  the  chief- 
taincy of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of  Skie.  J 

Johnson,  Letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

chieftainess  (chef'tan-es),  n.  [<  chieftain  + 
-ess.]  A female  chieftain.  [Rare.] 
chieftainryt  (chef'tan-ri),  n.  [<  chieftain  + 
-ft/.]  Chieftainship. 

chieftainship  (chef 'tan-ship)  n.  [<  chieftain 
+ ship.]  The  office  or  rank  of  a chieftain: 
chiefship. 


The  tribal  chieftainship  and  the  religious  organization 
of  the  Druids  were  both  of  them  inherited  from  anti- 


In  the  chief  of  his  youth,  he  was  taken  from  school  into 
the  court,  and  there  passed  all  his  time  in  much  trouble 
and  business.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  tr.  by  Robinson  i 


In  Chief  [ME  in  chief,  in  chef,  < OF.  en  chef,  < L.  (ML.) 
m capite],  (a)  At  the  head ; in  the  principal  or  highest 
position  or  office  : as,  the  commander -in-chief,  (b)  In  her 
charged  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  shield : a term  gener- 
ally  used  when  the  chief  itself  is  not  indicated,  (c)  Direct- 
ly : said  of  land  tenure  : as,  to  hold  land  in  chief  (to  hold 
it  directly  from  the  sovereign  by  honorable  personal  ser- 
vices). (d)  In  direct  or  original  procedure : as,  an  exami- 
nation m chief.  See  examination. — Little  chief  hare 
See  Lagmnys  and  pika. — Per  chief,  in  her.,  divided  by  the 
horizontai  line  which  separates  the  chief  from  the  rest  of 
the  field.  Thus,  an  escutcheon  may  he  blazoned  as  per 
chief  argent  and  gules ; but  this  form  is  rare,  it  being  usual 
to  say  gules  a chief  argent.  = Syn.  2.  Chief,  Chieftain 
Commander,  Leader,  Head.  Chief,  literally  the  head  is 
nrn  vfimX0  Wh°  0CC?PV:8  th“  highest  rank  in  military 
; as'  »?  ,IlKllaa  <*«/;  a military  chief;  the 
™ a department  in  tire  civil  service  ; a party  chief 

SEr,m°i“y,I”etic’  and  is  sometimes  hsed  hi 
ere  tile  leadership  is  peculiarly  suggestive  of  the 
past . as,  a Highland  chieftain.  A commander  is  one  who 
ni  val  oommands  to  a body  or  organization  of  a military  or 
”avai  character,  or  lias  authority  over  it : as,  tile  com- 
"my*"  ‘he  East ; the  commander  of  the 
A®  atl„°„  squadi  on.  A leader  is  the  head  of  a party  or  fac- 
one  who  conducts  some  special  undertaking,  per- 
g01ng  S?  the  head:  as-  the  loader  of  the 
if  ^On!m0II!;  the  loader  of  the  Conservative  or  Re- 
,P“bllfa“  party ! the  leader  of  the  storming  party  or  for- 
cldefhnfPi’tr-ifea'2'''"f0£  tashmn.  Head  is  applied  to  the 
the  hnnle  of  rb  or.?a,mlly  or.  Profession  : as,  the  head  of 
of  the  ha  1 Cavendl8h ; the  head  of  the  church ; tiie  head 


chieferyt  (che'fe-ri),  n.  [<  chief  + -e™.]  A 
body  of  chiefs ; chiefs  taken  collectively.  Hol- 
land. 

chiefess  (che'fes),  ».  [<  chief  + -es.?.]  A fe- 
male chief.  Carver.  [Rare.] 

Upon  the  mat  sat,  or  reclined,  several  chief  esses. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  South-Sea  Idyls,  p.  289. 

chief-justiceship  (chef ' jus ' tis  - ship),  n.  The 
office  or  incumbency  of  a chief  justice, 
chiefless  (chef Tes),  a.  [<  chief  + -less.']  With- 
out  a chief  or  leader. 

Chiefless  armies.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  617. 

chieflet  (chef 'let),  n.  [<  chief  + dim.  -let.~\  A 
petty  chief.  [Rare.] 

chiefly  (chef'li),  a.  [<  chief  n.,  + -b/i.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a chief ; proper  to  a chief. 

The  habitual  existence  of  chieftainship,  and  the  estab- 
lishment  of  chiejly  authority  by  war. 

II-  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  76. 


Froude,  Caesar,  p.  218. 
Chieftyt  (chef'ti),  n.  [<  chief  + -ty,  equiv.  to 
ship.]  Headship;  authority. 

A Bishop  is  a minister  of  God,  unto  whom  with  perma- 
nent continuance  there  is  given  . . . a power  of  chief  tv  in 
government  over  Presbyters  as  well  as  Laymen,  a power 
to  be  by  way  of  jurisdiction  a Pastor  even  to  Pastors 
themselves.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  2. 

Chiel  (chei),  n.  [Sc.,  also  chield,  = E.  child, 
which  was  also  formerly  applied  to  a young 
man:  see  child,  8,  childe.']  A young  man;  a 
tellow:  used  in  either  a good  or  a had  sense 
[Scotch.] 

Buirdly  chiels  an’  clever  hizzies.  Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

chievancet,  n.  [<  ME.  chevaunce,  gain,  < OF 
chevance,  F.  chevance  (>  It.  civanza,  civanzo; 
ML.  chevancia ),  gain,  < chevir , attain : see 
chieve i.  Cf.  chevisance.]  An  unlawful  bargain ; 
traffic  in  which  money  is  extorted  as  discount. 

Against  unlawful  chiemnces  and  exchanges,  which  is 
bastard  usury.  * Bacon 

cWevc  - 1,  v . [<  ME.  cheven,  < OF.  chevir , come 

to  an  end,  make  an  end,  bring  to  an  end,  eom- 
pound,  < chef,  head,  extremity,  end:  see  chief, 
and  cf.  achieve,  chevise,  chevish,  chevisance,  etc.] 
I.  mtrans.  1.  To  come  to  an  end. 


Yvel  mote  he  cheoe  ! 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  214. 


2.  To  come  to  a head;  grow;  prosper;  sue 
ceed ; speed ; thrive. 


Inside  the  house  are  priceless  treasures,  rare  Maori 
weapons  of  jade,  long  heirlooms  in  chiefly  families. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  419 


chiefly  (chef'li),  adv.  [<  chief  a.,  + -b/J]  1. 

Principally ; above  all;  in  the  first  place  ; emi- 
nently. 

And  chiefly  thou,  0 Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  17. 

2.  For  the  most  part;  mostly:  as,  his  estates 
were  chiejly  situated  in  Scotland. 

The  vices  of  the  administration  must  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  the  weakness  of  the  king  and  to  the  levity  and  violence 
of  the  favorite.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 


“Allas,”  said  syr  Arthure,  “so  lange  have  I lyffede, 
Hade  I wytene  of  this,  wele  had  me  chefede." 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  869. 
Sette  hem  southwarde  sonner  wol  thai  preve 
Septentnon  wol  make  hem  latter  cheve. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  83. 

3.  To  hasten. 


Heeh^raythed  [prepared]  hym  a greate  oste  grym  to  be- 

And  cheued  forthe,  with  the  childe  what  chaunse  so  be- 
tide. Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  78. 


Foul  chieve  himt,  foul  fall  him ; ill  betide  him ; may  he 
have  foul  fortune,  or  ill  speed. 


• **»  tq/vtu. 

II.  trans.  To  bring  to  an  end;  accomplish; 
achieve;  do. 


chieve 

I shall  plainly  do  your  commaundement, 

What-soraeuer  cost  it  for  to  cheue 

Sin  it  pleassith  yow  me  it  commaunde  to  hent. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 
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common  flea,  but  of  more  minute  size,  found  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The  female 
597.  burrows  beneath  the  skin  of  the  foot,  and  soon  acquires  the 
size  of  a pea,  its  abdomen  becoming  distended  with  eggs 
If  these  eggs  remain  to  be  hatched  beneath  the  skin,  great 
irritation  and  even  troublesome  sores  result.  The  insect 
must  be  extracted  entire,  and  with  great  care,  as  soon  as 


chieve2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chit ie2. 
chiff-chaff  (chif'chaf),  n.  [Also  called  chip- 
chop,  and  with  humorous  variation  choice-and-  its  presenoe  i9  indicated Wight  ftahtaT BeTtS^r  2 
cheap;  imitative  of  its  note.]  A common  Euro-  chigre  (chig'fa),  n.  Same  as  chigoe. 

pean  bird  of  the  chigwitt  (chig' wit), [Amer.  Ind. ; cf.  Al- 


subfamily  Syl- 
viince  or  war- 
blers, the  Syl- 
via hippolais 
(Latham),  S. 
rvfa  (Bech- 
stein),  now 
Phylloscopus 


Chiff-chaff  ( Phylloscopus  ru/us). 


gonkin  squeteague.]  Ah  obsolete  name  of 
the  squeteague  or  weakfish,  Cynoscion  regalis . 
Harriott,  1590.  Also  chickwit. 
chih(che),  n.  [Chinese  ch’ih.]  A Chinese  mea- 
sure of  length,  equal  to  10  Chinese  tsun  or 
inches,  and  to  11.9  to  14.1  English  inches.  Also 
written  chee,  cheh,  and  chik,  the  last  represent- 
- ing  the  Cantonese  pronunciation  of  the  word. 
rnfus;  a near  chi-heen,  n.  See  chih-hien. 
relative  of  the  chih-fu,  chih-foo  (che'fo'),  n.  [Chinese,  lit. 
™ ™ ‘he  who  knows  the  fu  or  department,’  < chili, 

know,  +fu,  prefecture,  department.]  In  China, 
the  official  in  charge  of  a prefecture  or  depart- 
ment; a prefect,  having  general  supervision 
of  all  the  civil  business  of  the  hiens  comprising 
his  prefecture.  See/«t. 

cl‘,'fe  Chih-hien,  chi-heen  (che'hyen'),  n.  [Chinese, 
lit.  ‘ he  who  knows  the  district,’  < chili,  know, 
+ Men,  an  administrative  district.]  In  China, 
an  official  in  charge  of  a hien  or  administra- 
tive district : in  consular  and  diplomatic  docu- 
ments commonly  styled  district  magistrate.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  peace  and  order  of  his  district,  and 
has  summary  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  All 
transfers  of  land  must  be  stamped  with  his  seal.  Also 
written  chih-hsien. 

[Hind,  chikan- 

dozi,  embroidery,  < chikandoz,  an  embroider- 
er, < Pers.  chakinduz,  an  embroiderer,  < chakin 
(>  Hind,  chikan,  embroidery : see  chicken 2)  + 
dukhtan,  sew.]  In  India,  hand-embroidery  in 
muslin.  Whitworth. 

chikara1  (chi-ka'ra),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  native 
name  of  a small  "four-homed  goat-like  ante- 
lope of  Bengal,  Antilops  chikara  of  Hardwicke, 
or  Tetraceros  quadricornis.  Also  called  ’ 
singha. 


willow-warbler 
and  wood-war- 
bler, which  it 
much  resem- 
bles. 

The  little  chif- 
chaff  was 
chaffing  ii 
pine  woods. 

The  Century , 
[XXVII.  779. 


chiff-chaff  (chif'chaf),  v.  i.  [See  chiff-chaff,  n.] 

*To  utter  the  notes  of  the  chiff-chaff.  [Bare.] 
chiffon  (shif'on;  P.  pron.  she-f6n'),  n.  [F.,  a 
rag  or  scrap,  a bit  of  old  stuff,  < chiffe,  a rag, 
flimsy  stuff.]  1.  A bit  of  feminine  finery; 

something  used  by  women  purely  for  adorn-  chikandozi  (chik-an-do'zi),  n. 
ment.  — t — -*  i — ' - ■- 

The  love  of  chiffons  ingrained  in  the  female  mind  is 
amply  satisfied  on  every  opportunity  by  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  the  toilettes  of  Court  beauties,  singers,  and  dan- 
cers. The  Spectator,  No.  3018,  p.  583. 


2.  A thin-gauze. 

chiffonnier  (shi-fon'ia),  n.  [<  F.  chiffonier,  a 
rag-picker,  a kind  of  cabinet,  < chiffon,  a rag, 

scrap:  see  chiffon.']  1 . Properly,  a small  cab i-  _ 

net  with  drawers;  in  general,  any  ornamental  chikara2,  chickera  (chik'a-ra,  -e-ra),  n.  [Hind, 
piece  of  furniture  used  for  containing  orna-  chikara.]  A Hindu  musical'instrument  of  the 
ments  and  curiosities.  It  differs  from  an  £tagere  in  violin  class,  having  four  or  five  horsehair 
being  closed,  having  drawers  or  doors  instead  of  open  strings. 

2.  A case  of  drawers  resembling  a bureau,  but  Fn;£oFFj  n’  . s^k<^ee- , 
higher  in  proportion  to  its  width  and  less  often  Cv -i  . Middle  English  form  of  clack1. 


provided  with  a mirror. — 3.  A rag-picker:  in 


chikie,  n. 


this  sense  used  by  English  writers  merely  as  a glauc-’ 

French  word,  with  a feminine  chiffonnibre.  C^iksa  (chik  sa),  n. 
chiffon-work  (shif'on-werk),  n.  A variety  of 
patchwork  in  which’  very  small  pieces  of  silk, 
etc.,  are  used.  A solid  material  forms  the  foundation, 
and  the  scraps  of  silk,  velvet,  etc.,  are  sewed  upon  the 
surface  in  various  patterns. 

chlffre  (she ' fr),  n.  [F.,  a figure,  cipher:  see 


A name  given  in  Alaska  to  the  glau- 
r ’ cus.  H.  W.  Elliott. 

[Hind,  clviksd.]  The  East 
Indian  name  of  a fragrant  powder  composed  of 
sandal-wood,  benzoin,  and  other  ingredients ; a 
kind  of  sachet-powder. 

chilacayote  (chil-a-ka-yo'ta),  n.  [Nahuatl 
chichic,  bitter,  + ayotli,  gourd.]  See  the  sup- 
plement. 


cipher.']  In  music,  a figure  used  to  denote  the  chilam  (che'lam),  n.  [Hind,  chilam.]  Same  as 


harmony,  as  in  figured  bass, 
chig  (chig),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chigged,  ppr. 
chigging.  [A  var.  of  chew.  The  guttural  occurs 
in  some  of  the  cognate  forms : see  chew,  v.] 
1.  To  chew. — 2.  To  ruminate  upon.  [Prov. 
Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

chig  (chig),  n.  [<  chig,  v.]  A chew;  a quid. 

[Prov.  Eng.]  ’ 

chigga,  chiggre  (chig'ii,  -er),  n.  See  chigoe. 
chignon  (F.  pron.  slie'nyfin),  n.  [F.,  a chignon, 
prop,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  < OF.  chaignon  ( > also 


childbed 

Charles  II.  of  Spain  was  sinking  rapidly  to  the  grave, 
leaving  no  child  to  inherit  his  vast  dominions,  and  there 
were  three  rival  claimants  for  the  succession. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 
2.  A descendant  more  remote  than  the  first 
degree ; a descendant,  however  remote : as,  the 
children  of  Israel.  — 3.  pi.  The  inhabitants  of 
a country:  as,  “the  children  of  Seir,”  2 Chron. 
xxv.  11. — 4.  Specifically,  a very  young  person; 
one  not  old  enough  to  dispense  with  maternal 
aid  and  care.  See  childhood. 

When  I was  a child , I spake  as  a child,  I understood  as 
a child,  I thought  as  a child : but  when  I became  a man, 
I put  away  childish  things.  1 Cor.  xiil  11. 

5.  Figuratively,  a childish  man  or  woman ; one 
who  resembles  a child  in  lack  of  knowledge, 
experience,  or  judgment. — 6.  In  general,  any- 
thing regarded  as  the  offspring  or  product  of 
something  which  is  specified ; product ; result : 
as,  disease  is  the  child  of  intemperance ; chil- 
dren of  darkness. 

Be  a child  o’  the  time.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  7. 

I talk  of  dreams, 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  4. 

Our  annals  are  full  of  splendid  instances  of  the  success 
attending  such  personal  effort  to  further  the  progress  of 
the  struggling  child  of  poverty  and  even  of  shame. 

The  Century,  XXX.  277. 

7.  A girl.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

A barne,  a very  pretty  barne  I A boy  or  a child,  I wonder  ? 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  3. 

8.  [Now  spelled  archaically  childe , as  some- 
times in  ME.  This  particular  use  of  child  oc- 
curs in  late  ME.  ballads ; the  best-known  mod- 
em instance  of  it  is  in  Byron’s  ‘ ‘ Childe  Harold.’’ 
Cf.  a similar  use  of  Sp.  Pg.  infante .]  In  old 
and  poetical  usage,  a noble  youth ; a youth, 
especially  one  of  high  birth,  before  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  honor  of  knighthood ; a squire : 
also  applied  to  a knight. 

The  noble  childe,  preventing  his  desire, 

Under  his  club  with  wary  boldnesse  went. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  15. 

Childe  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 

9.  A person  in  general. 

And  he  was  moclie  and  semly,  and  ther-to  the  beste 
shapen  chielde  to  have  sought  thourgh  eny  reame. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  264. 

A mery  child  he  [the  parish  clerk]  was.  so  God  me  save. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  139. 

A chiel's  amang  ye  takin’  notes. 

Burns,  Captain  Grose’s  Peregrinations. 
Child-bishop.  See  boy-bishop,  under  boy  1.—  Children 
Of  Light,  a name  assumed  by  the  early  "Quakers,  from 
John  xii.  36,  etc.  Rev.  Orby  Shipley.  - Child’s  play,  a 
trivial  matter  of  any  kind  ; anything  easily  accomplished 
or  surniounted. 

No  child's  play  was  it— nor  is  it ! 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  vi.  7. 
Natural  Child,  (a)  One  who  is  actually  the  child  of  the 
supposed  parent,  whether  born  in  wedlock  or  not : dis- 
tinguished from  the  spurious  offspring  of  adultery,  which 
though  it  may  be  reputed  to  be,  is  not  the  child  of  the 
other  spouse,  (b)  More  especially,  an  illegitimate  child ; 
one  who  is  actually  the  child  hut  not  the  lawful  issue  of 
the  suggested  parent.— Parish  child,  a child  brought  up 
at  the  expense  of  a parish ; a pauper  child.— To  get  With 
child,  to  render  pregnant.— To  go  with  child,  to  be 
pregnant. — With  child,  in  a state  of  pregnancy.  = Syn. 
pl._  Offspring,  issue,  progeny. 


'•]  A woman’s  bair  gathered  behind 
the  head,  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  in  a roll  or 
mass ; specifically,  such  a roll  when  made  very 
large,  as  by  arranging  the  hair  over  a cushion. 
Chignons  have  been  made  with  false  hair  as  a 
separate  article  of  trade. 

She  had  a small  blue  eye,  a massive  chignon  of  yellow 
hair,  and  a mouth  at  once  broad  and  comely. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  53. 

Chignon-fungus,  a microscopic  organism  of  doubtful  na- 
ture, sometimes  found  upon  false  hair.  Amer.  Nat.,  1. 379. 
chigo  (chig'o),  n.  [Also  written  chigoe , chegoe, 
chigga,  chiggre,  jigger,  etc.;  = F.  chique,  < Ga- 
libi  chico,  in  Pg. 
spelling  xique.] 

A very  curious 
insect  of  the 
order  Siphonap- 
tera,  or  fleas, 
and  family  Pu- 

licidce , Pulex  or  Chigo  \Sarcopsylla  penetrans). 
Sarcomvlla  ve-  x*  Anterior  part  of  female  before  develop- 
/»>  c * i ment  of  eggs  (magnified) ; a,  a,  rudimentary 

nezrans,  Closely  wings ; a,  male  (natural  size) ; 3,  female,  full 
resembling  tho  of  (natural  size),  as  taken  from  a hu- 
1 cdc/LU Ullllg  me  man  toe ; 4,  male  (magnified). 


cliillum. 

Chilblain  (chil'blan),  n.  [<  chill1  + hlain.']  A 
blain  or  sore  produced  by  cold;  an  erythema- 
tous condition  of  the  hands  or  feet,  accompa-  )L  una  nr  rr 

^ SOmetimes  CpldHcfild^!  [<  ME.  childen  (tr.  andintr.), 
’ ^ ’ -P  ’ < AS.  cildian  (inferred  from  cildung,  its  verbal 

noun,  E.  childing ),  < did , child.  Cf.  OHG.  chin- 
don,  MHG.  Jcinden , G.  kinden,  kindeln  (=  D.  kin- 
der en),  hear  a child  (<  kind,  a child),  remotely 
allied  to  E.  kindle 2,  < kind,  nature.]  I.  intrans . 
To  produce  children ; bring  forth  offspring. 

They  were  two  harlots  and  dwelled  together  in  one 
house,  and  it  chanced  within  two  daies  they  childed  both. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VT. 
II.  trans.  To  bring  forth  as  a child. 

That  yere  childed  she  the  seeunde  sonne  truly. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1193. 
A little  mayde,  the  which  ye  chylded. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  17. 


My  feet  are  full  of  chilblains  with  travelling. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  2. 

chilblain  (chiFblan),  v.  t.  [<  chilblain,  «.]  To 
afflict  with  chilblains ; produce  chilblains  in : 
as,  my  feet  were  chilblained. 


-cl  i z f 1*  i \ / 1 ■■  -1-1  7 . cis,  my  icct  wero  cnxioiavnea * 

\ Ank)’  < ch,aT’- F’  C^fee’Achu-mi  child (chIlcl)> »• ! Ph  children (chil'dren),  former- 
see  chain.]  A woman’s  hair  gathered  behind  7iniri  / a*  <■ ' r a- 


ly  (and  still  dialectally)  childer  (-dSr).  [=  Sc. 
chield,  chid,  q.  v. ; < ME.  child,  childe  (the  latter 
form  being  prop,  dat.),  pi.  childre,  childere,  chil- 
der, also  extended  with  second  pi.  suffix  -en,  chil- 
dren, childeren,  and  even  with  a third  pi.  suffix 
-e,  ehildrene,  childerne,  < AS.  did,  pi.  did,  also 

Uni.  child,  citato  loci/!™*  ,'.4  &tta  * — 

-lcunds  = AS.  -cund,  an  adj.  suffix  meaning  lit.  J.  Udall,  On  John,  Pref. 

‘born  (of)’ ; all  orig.  from  pp.  of  1/  *kun,  *kan,  child-hearing  (child,bar,/ing),  n.  [<  ME.  child- 
seen  in  E.  7ce«2,  kin1,  kind,  king,  etc. . see  ken"1,  bering ; < child  + bearing,  verbal  n.  of  bear1.] 
kiti1,  kind^can1,  genus,  genesis,  etc.  The  modi-  The  act  of  producing  or  bringing  forth  children ; 

parturition. 

The  timorous  and  irresolute  Sylvia  has  demurred  till 
she  is  past  childbearing.  Addison. 

a.  [<  child  + 
Bearing  or  producing 


fication  of  Teut.  kind  to  AS.  did  may  have  been 
due  to  the  influence  of  Goth,  kilthei,  the  womb; 
cf.  inkiltho,  with  child.]  1.  A male  or  female 
descendant  in  the  first  degree ; the  immediate  child-bearing  ( child'bar  Ang), 
progeny  of  human  parents ; a son  or  daughter : 
used  in  direct  reference  to  the  parentage  of  the 
person  spoken  of,  without  regard  to  sex. 


And  Jeplithah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto  his  house,  and,  be- 
hold, his  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances  ; and  she  was  his  only  child.  Judges  xi.  34. 


hearing , ppr.  of  hear1.'] 
children. 

childbed  (chlld'bed),  n.  [<  ME.  childbed;  < child 
+ bed1.  Cf.  OHG.  chintpetti,  G.  kindbett.]  Lit- 
erally, the  bed  in  which  a woman  gives  birth  to 
a child ; hence,  the  act  of  bringing  forth  a child 


childbed 

or  the  state  of  being  in  labor ; parturition : as, 
“women  in  child-bed,”  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  childbed  in  the  Tower. 

Bacon. 

childbirth  (child'bertli),  n.  [<  child  + birth1.] 
The  act  of  bringing  forth  a child ; travail ; 
labor:  as,  “pains  of  child-birth,”  Jer.  Taylor, 
Holy  Living. 

child-crowing  (child'kr6//ing),  n.  In  pathol., 
a nervous  affection  resulting  in  spasm  of  the 
muscles  closing  the  glottis;  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus. 

childe,  n.  See  child,  8. 

childedt  (chll'ded),  a.  [<  child,  n.,  4-  -ed2.]  Pro- 
vided with  or  having  a child  or  children. 

How  light  anil  portable  my  pain  seems  now, 

When  that,  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king  bow ; 

He  childed,  as  I father’d!  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6. 

childer  (chil'der),  n.  pi.  The  older  plural  of 
child.  [Now  only  dialectal.] 

Tliay  ere  lyke  vn-to  the  childir  that  rynnes  aftire  but- 
tyrflyes.  Hampole,  prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  39. 

Childermas  (chU'der-mas),  n.  [<  ME.  *childer- 
messe,  < AS.  cilda  mcesse \-dceg) : cilda,  also  cil- 
dra,  gen.  pi.  of  did,  child;  mcesse,  mass:  see 
child  and  mass2.]  The  popular  name  of  Holy 
Innocents’  day,  a feast-day  observed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  on  the 
28th  of  December  in  commemoration  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  children  in  and  near  Bethle- 
hem by  order  of  Herod  soon  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  as  narrated  in  Mat.  ii.  16-18.  Also 
Childermas  day. 

So  according  to  them  [monks],  it  is  very  unlucky  to  be- 
gin  any  Work  upon  Childermas s. 

Bourne’s  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  211. 

child-greatt  (child'grat),  a.  Pregnant.  Syl- 

vester. 

Childhood  (child' hud),  n.  [<  ME.  childliod, 
-hode,  -hade,  -hede,  < AS.  cildhad  (cf.  OHG-. 
cliindheit,  G.  kindheit  = D.  kindschheid) , < did, 
child,  + had,  state:  see  child  and  -hood.]  The 
state  of  being  a child,  or  the  time  during  which 
a person  is  termed  a child ; the  time  from  birth 
to  puberty ; in  a more  restricted  sense,  the  state 
or  time  from  infancy  to  boyhood  or  girlhood ; 
the  period  during  which  constant  maternal 
care  continues  to  be  needed. 

A very  clere  fontayne,  . . . where  or  blessyd  Lady  was 
wonte  many  tymes  to  wasshe  y«  clothes  of  our  blessyd 
Sauyour  in  his  childehode. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde , Pylgrymage,  p.  34. 

The  childhood  shows  the  man, 

As  morning  shows  the  day.  Milton , P.  It.,  iv.  220. 

childing  (chil'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  childingc,  < AS. 
dldung,  verbal  n.  of  *dldian,  ME.  childen,  E. 
child:  see  child,  i’.]  Child-bearing. 

Thilke  ymage 
Which  the  goddesse  of  childing  is, 

And  cleped  was  by  name  Ysis. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  69. 

childing  (chil'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  child,  v.] 

1.  Bearing  children ; with  child;  pregnant. 

Many  a childing  mother  then, 

And  new-born  baby  died. 

Southey,  Battle  of  Blenheim. 

2.  Figuratively,  productive ; fruitful : as,  “ the 
childing  autumn,”  Shah.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2.  [Rare 
and  archaic  in  both  uses.]— Childing  cudweed. 

See  cudweed. 

childish  (chll'dish),  a.  [<  ME.  childisch,  < AS. 
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Speak  thou,  boy : 

Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 

Than  can  our  reasons.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

child-killing  (child'kiP'ing),  n.  Infanticide. 

child-learnt  (child'lemt),  a.  Learned  when  a 
child.  [Rare.] 

By  silly  superstition’s  child-learnt  fears.  J.  Baillie. 

childless  (child Tes),  a.  [<  ME.  childles;  < child 
+ -less.  Cf.  childrenless.]  Destitute  of  chil- 
dren or  offspring. 

Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain. 

Milton , P.  L.,  x.  989. 

The  childless  mother  went  to  seek  her  child. 

Tennyson , Aylmer’s  Field. 

childlessness  (cMld'les-nes),  n.  [<  childless  + 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  without  children. 

childlike  (child/llk),  a.  [<  child  4-  like,  a.  Cf. 


chill 

chiliad  (kil'i-ad),  n.  [<  L.  chilias  (chiliad-),  < 
Gr.  xl^L(*S  (xL^La^-))  a thousand  in  the  aggre- 
gate, < x't?uot,  dial.  ££/l/Uo£,  xEL^L0Li  XV^ol,  pi.,  a 
thousand,  perhaps  = Skt.  sahasra,  a thousand. 
See  kilo-.]  1.  A thousand;  the  numbers  from 
one  multiple  of  a thousand  to  the  next. 

The  logarithms  of  so  many  chiliads  of  absolute  numbers. 

Brande  and  Cox. 

Specifically — 2.  The  period  of  a thousand 
years. 

We  make  cycles  and  periods  of  years ; as,  decads,  cen- 
turies, chiliads.  Holder , Time. 

The  Arabian  race  planted  their  colonies  with  the  Mosaic 
worship  in  Palestine  and  the  Mysteries  in  Phoenicia,  and 
after  chiliads  of  years  commissioned  the  destroyers  to  go 
over  those  lands  like  locusts  to  consume  and  eradicate  the 
product  of  their  own  planting. 

A.  Wilder,  Knight’s  Anc.  Art  and  Myth.,  1876,  p.  xxvii. 


childly.]  Resembling  a child  or  that  which  is  chiliaedron,  chiliahedron  (kil " i-a-e ' dron, 
i i -he'dron),  n.  [A  more  correct  form  would  be 

*chiliedron ; < Gr.  a thousand,  + eSpa,  a 

seat,  base,  < e^-eaOat.  = E.  sit.]  In  georn.,  a 
solid  having  a thousand  sides.  [Rare.] 

If  a man  speaks  of  a chiliaedron , or  a body  of  a thousand 
sides,  the  idea  of  the  figure  may  be  very  confused,  though 
that  of  the  number  be  very  distinct.  Locke. 

chiliagon  (kil'i-a-gon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
with  a thousand  angles,  < x&uu,  a thousand,  + 
yavta,  an  angle.]  A plane  figure  of  a thousand 
angles  and  sides. 


proper  to  childhood;  becoming  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  a child ; hence,  submissive,  dutiful, 
trustful,  artless,  inexperienced,  etc. 

Childlike  obedience  to  her  that  hath  more  than  motherly 
care.  Hooker. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  patient  content  with 
which  Italians  work,  partly  because  the  ways  of  the  peo- 
ple are  so  childlike  and  simple  in  many  things. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xx. 
= Syn.  Childlike,  Childish,  Infantile,  Infantine.  Childlike 
and  childish  express  that  which  is  characteristic  of  a child, 
the  former  applying  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  approba- 


tion, or  at  least  does  not  merit  disapproval,  and  the  latter  chiliahedron,  n.  See  chiliaedron. 


usually  to  that  which  is  not : as,  a childlike  freedom  from 
guile ; a childish  petulance.  To  express  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  childhood,  without  qualifying  it  as 
good  or  had,  child  or  childhood  is  often  used  in  composi- 
tion : as,  child- toil,  childhood- days.  Infantile  and  infan- 
tine are  applied  to  the  first  stages  of  childhood  ; no  clear 
distinction  between  them  has  yet  been  established.  See 
youthful. 

Let  any  one  ask  himself  what  would  be  his  thought  if, 
in  a state  of  child-like  ignorance,  he  were  to  pass  some  spot 
and  to  hear  repeated  a shout  which  he  uttered. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 68. 

It  is,  therefore,  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  antiquity  is 
the  real  infancy  of  man  ; it  is  then  that  he  is  immature, 
ignorant,  wayward,  childish.  Sumner,  Orations,  I.  52. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  follow  with  entire  comprehension 
all  the  steps  of  evolution  of  the  infantile  and  childish 
powers.  W.  D.  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  ii. 


Chilian  (chil'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Chili  + -an. 
Cf.  Sp.  Chilefto,  ’’Chilian.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Chili  or  to  its  inhabitants  r as,  a Chilian 
manufacture.  — Chilian  pine.  See  pine.—  Chilian 
snail,  Chilina  puelcha.  See  Chilina,  Chilinidce. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  or  a native  of  Chili,  a 
South  American  republic  lying  between  the 
Pacific  ocean  and  the  watershed  of  the  Andes, 
and  west  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
chiliarch  (kil'i-ark),  n.  [<  L.  chiliarcltes,  -archus, 
< Gr.  XtbtopXVb,  -apxoc,  < x‘i^l0Lj  a thousand,  + 
apxeiv,  rule,  apxi f,  a leader.]  The  military 
commander  or  chief  of  a thousand  men ; specifi- 
cally, an  ancient  Greek  military  officer  of  vary- 


ing rank  ; in  the  modem  Greek  army,  a colonel. 
The  peculiar  simplicity  [of  the  old  Tuscan  language]  chiliarchy  (kil'i-ar-ki),  n. ; pi.  chiliarchics  (-kiz). 
gives  even  to  the  most  forcible  reasoning  and  the  most  [<  Gr.  X’Xiapx'ia,  ( X’-'-ta[>X{>b,  a chiliarch:  see 
brilliant  wit  an  infantine  air.  Macaulay,  Machiavelli.  chiliarch.]  A body  consisting  of  a thousand 
childlikeness  (child'lik-nes),  n.  The  state  or  men. 
quality  of  heing  childlike ; simplicity ; artless-  The  chiliarchies  ...  or  regiments  . . of  the  Lamb, 
ness.  Dr.  II.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  195. 

It  sets  forth  itself  as  one  of  the  things  with  chili  asm  (kil'i-azm),  n.  [<  Gr.  xL/jaGflbr,  the 

— „ „f  „„  ......  Th.  An.risnr,  vtt  ini  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  < xi^eiv,  be  a thou- 


which  none  of  us  can  dispense.  The  American,  VII.  164. 
childly  (chlld'li),  a.  [<  ME.  childly,  childli,  < 
AS.  cildlic  (ef.  MLG.  kindlich  — OHG.  chintlth, 
G.  kindlich  =z  D.  kinderlijk),  < did,  child,  + -lie: 
see  child  and  -by1.]  Like  a child;  childlike; 
acquired  or  learned  when  a child.  [Rare.] 

A childly  way  with  children,  and  a laugh 
Kinging  like  proven  golden  coinage  true. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 
There  be  who  love  not  Nature,  souls  forlorn,  . , . 
Not  such  the  little  child,  nor  such  the  youth 
Who  has  not  done  his  childly  nature  wrong. 

R.  II.  Stoddard , Carmen  Natures  Triumphale. 


childnesst  (chlld'nes),  n. 
reg.  suffixed  to  a noun.] 


[<  child  + -ness,  ir- 


sand  years  old,  < x'i'M>1,  a thousand.]  The  doc- 
trine, suggested  by  the  20th  chapter  of  Revela- 
tion, of  a visible  and  corporeal  government  of 
Christ  and  the  saints  on  earth  in  the  last  days, 
continuing  for  a thousand  years,  preceded  by 
a first  resurrection  of  the  righteous  only,  and 
succeeded  by  a final  struggle  between  good  and 
evil,  a second  resurrection,  and  the  last  judg- 
ment. See  millenarianism. 
chiliast  (kil'i-ast),  n.  [<  Gr.  x'^Morai,  pi.,  < 
XiXiat]eiv,  be  a thousand  years  old : see  chiliasm.] 
A believer  in  the  chiliasm;  a millenarian. 


playfulness ; sportive  gayety  of  a child. 

He,  , . . with  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

children,  n.  Plural  of  child. 


Childish  humor  or  chiliastic  (kil-i-as'tik),  a.  [<  chiliast  4-  -if..] 


cildisc  (cf . OS.  Undisc  = MD.  kintsch,  D.  Undsch  childrenite  (chil'dren-it),  n.  [Named  after  J . G. 

- - — - Children,  an  English  mineralogist  (1777-1852).] 

A hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminium  and  iron, 
with  a little  manganese,  occurring  in  small 
brown  implanted  crystals  at  Tavistock  in  Dev- 


= MLG.  Undesch,  LG.  kindsk,  kindsch  = OHG. 
chindisc,  MHG.  kindisch,  kindesch,  G.  kindisch), 
childish,  < did,  child,  + -isc:  see  child  and-isA1.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a child  or  to  childhood: 
as,  “sweet  childish  days,”  Wordsworth,  To  a But- 
terfly. 

“ What  is  Charite  ? ” quod  I tho,  “ a childissh  thinge,”  he 
seide.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  145. 

2.  Like  or  characteristic  of  a child  or  what  is 
peculiar  to  childhood;  especially,  in  disparag- 
ing use,  trifling,  puerile,  silly,  weak,  etc.:  as, 
childish  amusements ; childish  fear. 

A childish  waste  of  philosonhic  pains.  Cowper. 

— Syn.  Childlike,  Infantile,  etc.  See  childlike. 
childishly  (chil'dish-li),  adv.  In  a childish 
manner ; like  a child ; in  a trifling  way ; in  a 
weak  or  foolish  manner, 
childish-minded  (chil'dish-min,/ded),  a. 
childlike  disposition;  artless;  simple. 


Relating  to  the  chiliasm  or  millennium ; mil- 
lenarian. 

chilifactive,  a.  See  chylifactive. 

Chilina  (ki-li'na),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray,  1828), 
< Chili  ( see  Chilian)  + -ina1.]  A genus  of  pond- 
snails,  referred  to  the  family  LimnaAdas,  or 
made  typical  of  a family  Chilinidce  (which  see), 
chilindret,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  cylinder. 
chilinid  (kil'i-nid),  n.  A gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily Chilinidce. 


onshire,  and  at  a few  other  localities.  Eospho-  Chilinid®  (ki-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Chilina 
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rite  (which  see)  is  a related  mineral, 
childrenlesst,  a.  [ME.  cliildrenles;  < children  + 
-less.]  Childless. 

childshipt  (child'ship),  n.  [<  child  + -ship.] 
The  condition  of  being  a child;  the  relation- 
ship implied  in  the  word  child. 
child-wife  (child' wif),  n.  1.  A very  young 
wife. — 2+.  A woman  who  has  borne  children. 

But  the  law  selfe  doth  openly  discharge  and  deliver 
this  holy  childmfe  from  the  band  of  the  law,  whan  it 
sayeth  in  the  third  boke  of  Moses,  entitled  Leviticus : If  a 
woman  have  conceived  and  borne  a manchilde,  &<:. 

Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  (1548). 
Of  a childwitt,  ».  [<  child  + wite1.]  A fine  or  pen- 
alty imposed  for  getting  a bondwoman  unlaw- 


childish-mindedness  (chil'dish-min//ded-nes),  fully  with  child. 
n.  The  state  of  being  childish-minded;  extreme  chile  (chil'e),  m.  [Sp.]  See  chilli. 
simplicity.  Bacon.  chilenite  (chil'e-nit),  n.  [<  Sp.  Chileiio,  Chil- 

childishness  (chil'dish-nes),  n.  The  state  or  ian,  + -iff2. ] A silver-white  massive  mineral 
quality  of  being  childish ; puerility;  simplicity;  from  Copiapo  in  Chili,  consisting  of  silver  and 
weakness  of  intellect:  most  frequently  used  in  bismuth, 
a disparaging  sense.  chili  (chil'i),  n.  See  chilli. 


+ -idee.]  A family  of  basommatophorous  pul- 
monate  gastropods,  with  wide 
flattened  tentacles,  eyes  ses- 
sile on  the  hinder  surfaces  of 
the  tentacles,  no  jaw,  pecu- 
liar lingual  teeth  (the  median 
small,  cuspidate,  the  marginal 
pectiniform  or  palmate,  with 
an  external  superior  prolonga- 
tion), and  a spiral  shell  with 
rapidly  increasing  whorls  and 
a plicated  columella.  The  spe- 
cies are  peculiar  to  the  fresh 
waters  of  South  America. 
chill1  (chil),  n.  and  a,  [<  (1) 

ME.  chil,  chile  (rare),  < AS. 
dele,  cele,  cyle,  n.,  cold,  coldness,  orig.  *cali,  < 
calan  (=  Icel.  kala),  be  cold,  whence  also  col,  E. 
cool,  and  ceald,  E.  cold,  q.  v. ; mixed  with  (2) 
ME.  chele,  < AS.  cele,  n.,  cold,  coldness  (=  OHG. 
chuoli,  MHG.  kiile,  G.  kiihle,  coolness,  = Dan. 


Chilian  Snail  ( Cku 
lina  puelcha). 


chill 

hole,  coolness,  = Sw.  kyla 
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on  four  sides  so  as  to  leave  at  the  comers  de- 
pressed spouts  or  gutters  for  holding  wicks. 
Such  lamps  are  made  of  earthenware  or  of 
metal,  and  are  often  fitted  with  a hanging  sup- 
port. 

n.  One  who  or  that  which 


. , a chill ; Icel.  kylr,  a 

gust  of  cold  air,  may  go  with  either  form),  < 
col,  adj.,  cool,  < calan,  be  cold:  see  cool  and 
cold.  The  D.  hi l,  a.,  MD.  kildc,  n.,  chill,  belong 
to  cold.]  I.  n.  1.  A sudden  or  intense  sensa- 
tion of  cold ; especially,  such  a sensation  ac- 
companied with  shivering  or  shaking,  as  a re-  chiller  (chil'er), 
suit  of  exposure  to  the  cold  or  as  the  precursor  chills, 
or  accompaniment  of  certain  fevers;  a cold  fit;  chill-hardening  (chil'hard//nmg),  n.  A mode 
ng°r-  of  tempering  steel  cutting  instruments  by  ex- 

A sort  of  chill  about  his  prsecordia  and  head.  posing  them,  when  heated  to  redness,  to  a blast 

Derham,  Physico -Theology,  of  cold  air.  E.  H.  Kniqht. 

A chill  affects  different  men  in  an  indefinite  manner,  ★... 
according  to  their  state  of  body  or  constitution,  causing  Chilli  (chil  1),  n. ; pi.  chillies  (-iz).  [Also  chili, 
coughs  or  colds,  rheumatism,  or  inflammations  of  various  chilly,  chile.  Nahuatl  chilli  (Molina,  1570)  The 


Chilonycteris 

England,  consisting  of  an  open  saucer  bent  up  Chilobranchus  (ki-16-brang'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Sir 

""  ir.  i„„„„  er-  - 0-  J . Richardson,  1845,  in  the  form  Clieilobranchus), 

< Gr.  lip,  + /3 payxia,  gills.]  A genus  of 


organs.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  24. 

2.  A degree  of  cold ; that  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere or  of  any  object  which  produces  the 
sensation  of  cold ; coldness  such  as  that  caused 
by  the  proximity  of  ice ; chilliness : as,  there  is 
a chill  in  the  air. — 3.  Figuratively,  a feeling  as 
of  coldness  produced  by  anything  that  discour- 
ages, annoys,  or  offends;  a depressing  influ- 
ence ; a check  to  warmth  of  feeling,  as  to  sym- 
pathy or  enthusiasm. 

The  early  chill  of  poverty  never  left  my  bones.  Sheil. 


word  has  been  mistakenly  referred  to  a South 
Amerieanand  to  an  Asiatic  origin.]  The  pod  or 
fruit  of  Capsicum  annuum  or  Guinea  pepper. 

chilliness  (chil'i-nes),  n.  [<  chilly  + -ness.'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  chilly,  (a)  A sensa- 
tion of  shivering ; a painful  or  disagreeable  feeling  of  cold- 


A chilliness  or  shivering  affects  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 
(b)  A degree  of  cold  that  causes  shivering : as,  the  chilli - 
ness  of  the  wind,  (c)  Lack  of  cordiality ; coldness ; inten- 
tional reserve  or  distance : as,  the  chilliness  of  his  wel- 

4.  A metal  mold  in  which  certainkinds  of  iron-  T 

ca, stincs.  ns  cnv-whoole  n.ra  mala  Tto  Chillillgly  O'hil  mg-li),  o.(U  . In  a chilling  man- 


castings,  as  car-wheels,  are  made.  The  sur-  ner.  mm 
faces  in  contact  with  the  mold  are  hardened  by  chilli-ne  mer  Ohil ' i-nen  " erl  n 
PainUn9’  dUlllieSS  °r  and  pepper.  ^ ' 

yS  - smSsa^p®ieTLo2a!!  c^thiTir  cfdu’  “•  i<cmn  + 4sh1-1 

II.  a.  [An  adj.  use  of  the  noun,  not  found  in  chillness  (chil'nes),  n. 


ME. ; the  old  adjectives  are  cool  and  cold.]  1. 
Cold;  tending  to  cause  shivering:  as,  the  chill 
air  of  night.  See  chilly 1,  2. 

Noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill. 

Milton,  Arcades,  1.  49. 

2.  Experiencing  cold ; shivering  with  cold. 


Same  as 
Some- 


[<  chill1,  a.,  + -ness.] 


Chilobranchus  dorsalis,  with  head  on 
larger  scale. 

fishes  whose  branchial  apertures  are  close  to- 
gether below,  and  are  surrounded  by  a lip-lika 
margin.  In  some  systems  they  represent  a 
family  Chilohranchidw. 

chilodipterid  (kl-lo-dip'te-rid),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Chilodipteridce. 

Chilodipterid*  (ki"lo-dip-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Chilodipterus  4-  -idee.  ] A family  of  percoid 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  ge- 
nus Chilodipterus : synonymous  with  Apogonidce. 
Chilodipterus  (kl-lo-dip'te-rus),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
cepede,  1802,  in  the  form  Cheilodipterus),  < Gr. 
Xei^oc,  lip,  + StKTspoy,  two-winged : see  dipter- 
ous.] A genus  of  fishes,  having  two  distinct 
dorsal  fins  and  somewhat  fleshy  lips.  They 
inhabit  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  are 
typical  of  the  family  Chilodipteridce. 
chilodon  (ki'lo-don),  n.  [NL.  (Ehrenberg, 
1834),  < xel^0C,  lip,  + oduv,  Ionic  for  odor c 
( oSovt -)  = E.  tooth.]  A genu3  of  hypotrichous 
ciliate  infusorians,  of  the  family  Chlemydodon- 
tidee.  C.  cucullulus  is  a common  form  both  of  fresh  and 
salt  water,  having  a flattened  subovate  body  laterally  de- 
flected in  front,  the  ventral  cilia  disposed  in  parallel  lines, 
...  . , and  the  pharynx  encircled  by  rod-like  teeth. 

(6)  An  unpleasant  degree  of  coldness : as,  the  chUlness  of  chilognath  (kl'log-nath),  a . and  71.  I.  a.  Same 

„ .....  . - 1 Also  spelled  chilness.  . as  cMlognathous. 

The  many  will  be  too  chill  and  tender,  and  they'll  be  //Hillo  fehil'nl  n cm  ..hill no  „1  nt  „ ■“»  n.  One  of  the  Clnlognatha ; a chilogna- 

for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  arid  the  C^°  ( \ • L<  ^■chlllos,  pi  of  chllla  a thous  myriapod ; a milleped  or  thousand-legs 
great  fire.  shak.,  All?  Well,  iv.  5.  cotton  fabric,  adj.  chiUon,  snowy,  tawdry  (of  Ohilosnatha  fkl-W'-nn -thiri  Vw  tot 

My  Chill  veins  freeze  with  despair.  Rowe,  coiors).]  A colored  cotton  fabric  manufactured  neut.  pi.  0f  chilognathus  /see  cMlognlthmJ]  Ail 

order  of  the  class  Myriapoda;  the  myriapods 
or  millepeds  proper,  or  thousand-legs.  They  have 
a cylindric  or  subcylindric  segmented  body  with  a hard 
crustaceous  integument,  and  2 pairs  of  legs  to  each  seg- 
ment or  somite  (excepting  certain  anterior  ones);  no  foot- 
jaws  ; and  a 4-lobed  plate  behind  the  mandibles,  which 
are  without  palpi.  The  antennae  rarely  have  more  than 
7 joints.  The  genital  openings  are  on  the  coxal  joint  of 
the  second  pair  of  legs.  They  are  sluggish  animals,  living 
on  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and  depos- 
iting their  eggs  in  the  ground.  They  have  the  appearance 
of  hard  round  worms  with  numberless  legs,  and  some  can 
roll  themselves  up  in  a ball,  circle,  or  spiral,  like  some 
of  the  wood-lice.  There  are  several  families,  with  numer- 
ous genera  and  species.  Diplopoda  is  a synonymous  term. 
The  term  is  contrasted  with  Chilopoda.  Also  written 
Cheilognatha.  See  cut  under  milleped. 

chilognathan  (ki-log'na-than),  n.  [<  cliilog - 
0 .p.  , . . nath  + -an.']  A chilognath  or  milleped. 

4.  .Producing  the  sensation  of  cold;  chilling;  chilognathiform (ki-log-nath'i-form), a.  [<NL. 

ASTlfiPI  0.1  Iff  cn  /-I  nil]  o a fin  -rvnn/4-iinn  +Un  7 • 7 ,7  it  /.  ° 7 L 


The  state  or  quality  of  being  chill  or  chilled. 
(a)  The  feeling  of  sudden  coolness  or  coldness ; chilliness. 

If  you  come  out  of  the  sun  suddenly  into  the  shade,  there 
followeth  a chillness  or  shivering  in  all  the  body.  Bacon. 


3.  Figuratively—  (a)  Depressing;  dispiriting;  AfriCi/l  tril(le[ 

discouraging.  cnilliun  (chil  um),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  K Hind. 

chilam.]  The  part  of  a prepared  hookah  which 
contains  the  tobacco  and  fire,  used  by  itself  by 
poor  people  who  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
hookah.  Fallon.  Also  chilam. 
chillumchee  (chil'um-che),  n.  [Hind,  chilam- 
chi,  a metal  wash-basin,  < chilam:  see  chiU 
lum.]  A brass  or  copper  basin  for  washing  the 
hands. 

A chillumchee  of  water,  sans  soap,  was  provided. 

Mawsun,  Command  of  Sir  C.  Napier. 
chilly1  (chil'i),  a.  [<  chilP,  n.,  + -yl.]  1.  Ex- 
periencing the  sensation  of  chilliness ; chilled. 
I’m  as  chilly  as  a bottle  of  port  in  a hard  frost. 

Colman  the  Younger,  Poor  Gentleman,  iv.  1. 


Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

(5)  Distant ; formal ; not  warm,  hearty,  or  af- 
fectionate : as,  a chill  reception.  See  chilly1, 4. 
(c)  Insensible  in  death.  [Rare.] 

He  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame. 

* Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

chill1  (chil),  v.  [<  ME.  chillen,  he  cold,  become 
cold,  < AS.  *cylian  or  *cyllan,  only  in  twice- 
occurring  comp.  pp.  pi.  for-cillede,  chilled  (= 
Sw.  kyla  = Dan.  hole,  make  cold,  chill),  < 


cyle, 

n.,  chill,  cold:  see  chill1, ».]  I.t  intrans.  1.  To 
be  cold ; shiver  with  cold.  [Rare.] — 2.  To  be- 
come cold  rapidly  or  suddenly. 

He  that  ruffleth  in  his  sables  ...  is  more  ready  to  chill 
for  cold  than  the  poor  labouring  man. 

Homily  Ayainst  Excess  of  Apparel. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  affect  with  cold;  make  chil- 
ly ; strike  or  blast  with  severe  cold. 


Age  has  not  yet 

So  shrunk  my  sinews,  or  so  chill’d  my  veins, 

But  conscious  virtue  in  my  breast  remains.  Dryden. 

The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day, 

With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay. 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village. 

She  spoke  in  a low  voice  that  chilled  his  blood, 

So  worn  and  far  away  it  seemed. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  II.  300. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  check  in  enthusiasm  or  chilo-. 


especially,  so  cold  as  to  produce  the  sensation 
of  shivering. 

By  vicinity  to  the  chilly  tops  of  the  Alps. 

_ ^ Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  Cold;  chill. 

A chilly  sweat  bedews 

My  shuddering  limbs.  J.  Philips. 

4.  Wanting  zeal,  animation,  or  heartiness : in- 
different  ” ' - ’ ’ 


Clnlognatha  + L.  forma , form.]  Resembling 
the  Clnlognatha  in  form.  Chilognathiform  larv®  are 
long  and  cylindrical,  with  a distinct  head,  and  several 
pairs  of  prolegs  in  addition  to  the  thoracic  legs.  This  is 
the  commonest  type  in  the  Lepidoptera,  and  is  found  also 
in  the  hymenopterous  family  Tenthredimdce. 

chilognathomorphous(ki-log-nath-o-m6r'fus), 

a.  [<  NL.  Clnlognatha  + Gr.  yoptyy,  shape,  H- 
zous.]  Same  as  chilognathiform. 


warmth  of  feeling;  discourage;  dispirit;  de- 
press. 

Alas,  poor  boy  !— the  natural  effect 
Of  love  by  absence  chill'd  into  respect. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium. 

Chilling  his  caresses 
By  the  coldness  of  her  manners. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xx.  1. 
Ere  visions  have  been  chilled  to  truth, 

And  hopes  are  washed  away  in  tears. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  From  a Bachelor’s  Private  Journal. 

3.  In  metal.,  to  reduce  suddenly  in  temper- 
ature, as  a mass  of  molten  iron,  so  as  to 
harden  it  by  causing  a change  of  crystalliza- 
tion at  or  near  the  surface.  See  casting. — 4. 
To  remove  the  chill  from,  as  liquor,  by  warm- 
i.no  it.  [prov.  Eng.] —chilled  casting.  See  cast- 
tng.— CnlHea  shot,  armor-piercing  projectiles  made  by 
pouring  molten  iron  into  cast-iron  molds.  The  head  or 
point  only  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  cast-iron  and 
thus  chilled,  the  body  of  the  shot  being  surrounded  by 
sand. — Chilled  varnish,  in  painting , the  varnish  of  a 
picture  on  the  surface  of  which  the  cloudiness  or  dim- 
ness called  blooming  appears.— Chilled  wheel,  a car- 
wheel  the  tread  of  which  has  been  chilled  in  casting. 
chill2  (chil),  n.  [E.  dial.  (Cornish).]  A lamp 
peculiar  to  Cornwall  and  the  extreme  west  of 


different ; cold;  frigid:  as,  a chilly  reception.  : J ^me  as  cnitognatnijorm. 
chilly2  (chil'i),  adv.  [<  chill1,  a.,  + -hfi.]  In  cMlognathous  (ki-log  na-thus),  a.  [<  NL.  chi- 
- --ujii  — i -n  - — 1 ” J - - lognathus,  < Gr.  xflA°C,  lip,  + yvaOor.  jaw.]  Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  Clnlognatha;  having  the 
characters  of  a chilognath;  milleped.  Also 
o™  Klt,  chilognath. 

of  Greek  origin,  meaning  (ki-lo  ma),  n. ; pi.  chilomata  (-ma-ta). 

•itten  cheilo-.  i>L-'  < ^r  x^ya,  a lip,  rim,  < x^oyr,  sur- 


a chill  or  chilly  manner;  coldly;  with  cold- 
ness. 

chilly3,  n.  See  chilli. 

[NL.  chilo-,  < Gr.  xe‘fa>C,  lip.]  An  ele- 


ment in  some  words 


clliloangioscope  (kl-lo-an'ji-o-skop),  n.  [<  Gr. 
X«Xof,  lip,  + ayyetov,  'vessel, ' + <7 Ko-xelv,  view.] 
An  apparatus  designed  hy  Dr.  Hfitter  for  ob- 
serving microscopically  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  human  under  lip. 
chilobranchid  (ki-lo-brang'kid),  n.  A fish  of 
the  family  Chilobranchidce. 

Chilobranchid*  (ki-lo-brang'ki  de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chilobranchus  ’+  -idee.]  A family  of 
symbranchious  fishes,  exemplified  hy  the  genus 
Chilobranchus,  and  embracing  those  Symbran- 
chia  which  have  an  eel-like  form,  a short  abdo- 
men, a long  tail,  and  the  anus  advanced  con- 
siderably in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  abdomen. 
Two  species  are  known  as  inhabitants  of  the 
Australasian  seas. 

Chilobranchina  (ki'-'ld-brang-ki 'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chilobranchus  + -ina‘2.]  In  Gunther’s 
system  of  classification,  a subfamily  of  Sym- 
branchidce,  having  the  vent  in  the  anterior 
half  of  the  length:  same  as  the  family  Chilo- 
branchidce. 


round  with  a lip  or  rim,  < xe‘^og,  a lip.]  In 
zool.,  the  upper  lip  or  muzzle  of  a quadruped, 
when  tumid  and  continued  uninterruptedly 
from  the  nostril,  as  in  the  camel. 

Chilomonadidse  (M'ao-mo-nad'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chilomonas  (- nad-)’+  -idee.]  A family 
of  animalcules.  They  are  free-swimming  or  tenipo- 
rarily_  adherent  and  illoricate,  with  the  oral  aperture 
conspicuously  developed,  giving  to  the  anterior  border 
a bilabiate  or  excavate  appearance,  and  one  of  the  two 
flagella  convolute  and  adherent.  They  inhabit  salt  and 
fresh  water. 

Chilomonas  (kT-lom'o-nas),  n.  [NL.  (Ehren- 
berg), < Gr.  jEotof,  lip,  + pava g,  a unit  (monad), 
< fidvoc,  one.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Chilomonadidw. 

Chilonycteris  (ki-lo-nik'te-ris),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray),  < Gr.  x£‘Aog,  lip,  + wsrepig,  a hat:  see 
Nycteris.]  A genus  of  phyllostomine  bats,  of 
the  subfamily  Lobostomince,  containing  several 
South  American  species  with  the  nose  simple 
and  the  chin  appendaged.  They  differ  from  Mar- 
mops  in  the  depression  of  the  skull,  the  basicranial  axis 
being  nearly  in  line  with  the  facial 


Chilonycteris 


Head  of  Chilonycteris  subspittosa , slightly  enlarged. 


chiloplasty  (kl'lo-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  a 

lip,  + 7T lacToq,  verbal  adj.  of  tz! doceiv,  form, 
mold:  see  plastic.']  In  surg.,  the  operation  of 
supplying  deficiencies  of  the  lip  by  transplant- 
ing to  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  healthy 
surrounding  surface. 

chilopod  (kl'lo-pod),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Same  as 
chilopodous. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Chilopoda;  a centiped. 
Also  chilopodan. 

Chilopoda  (kl-lop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  cliilopodus:  see  chilopodous.]  An  order  of 
the  class  Myriapoda  ; the  centipeds,  or  hundred- 
legs.  They  are  myriapods  of  elongated  and  usually  flat- 
tened form,  and  submembranous  or  somewhat  coriaceous 
integument,  with  only  one  pair  of  appendages  to  each 
somite  of  the  many -jointed  body.  The  two  anterior  pairs 
of  legs  are  modified  into  foot-jaws  or  maxillipeds  (whence 
the  name) ; the  long  antennae  have  14  or  more  joints ; each 
mandible  has  a palpiform  appendage  ; and  the  second  pair 
of  foot-jaws  are  perforated  for  the  passage  of  a poisonous 
secretion.  The  Chilopoda  are  for  the  most  part  very  ac- 
tive, voracious,  and  predacious,  and  the  bite  of  the  larger 
species  of  centipeds  is  highly  poisonous.  There  are  three 
or  four  families,  several  genera,  and  numerous  species. 
Also  called  Syngnatha.  The  term  is  contrasted  with  Chi- 
lognatha.  See  cuts  under  centiped  and  basilar. 

chilopodan  (ki-lop'o-dan),  n.  [<  chilopod  + 
-an.]  Same  as  chilopod. 

chilopodiform  (kI-iq-pod'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL. 
Chilopoda  + L.  forma,  shape.]  Resembling  a 
centiped  in  shape;  scolopendrif  orm : specifi- 
cally, in  entom.,  applied  to  certain  butterfly- 
larvfB  which  are  long  and  flattened,  and  have 
lateral  appendages  on  their  bodies  resembling 
the  legs  of  a centiped. 

chilopodomorphous  (ki-lo-pod-o-mor'fus),  a. 
[<  NL.  Chilopoda  + Or.  popipy,  shape,  + -ous.] 
Same  as  chilopodiform.  Kirby  and  Spence. 
[Rare.] 

chilopodous  (M-lop'6-dus),  a.  [<  NL.  chilopo- 
dus,  < Gr.  xei'/'.or,  Up,  + ttovq  ( 7706-)  = E.  foot.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chilopoda ; having  the 
characters  of  a chilopod;  centiped.  Also  chi- 
lopod. 

Chilostomata  (kl-lo-stom'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  chilostomatus  : see  chilostomatous.] 
A suborder  or  an  order  of  inf  undibulate  or  gym- 
nolsematous  marine  Polyzoa,  containing  those 
which  have  the  cell-opening  or  mouth  provided 
with  a movable  lip  or  operculum  (whence  the 
name),  and  usually  avicularia  and  vibracula: 
opposed  to  Cyclostomata . The  families  and  genera 
are  numerous.  The  group  is  sometimes  divided  into  two, 
Articulata  and  Inarticulate, ; or  into  four,  CeUularina, 
Flustrina,  Escharina,  and  Celleporina. 

chilostomatous  (kl-lo-stom'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
chilostomatus,  < Gr.  "lip,  ord/ia(r-), 

mouth.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  suborder  Chi- 
lostomata; possessing  the  characteristics  of  the 
Chilostomata  ; having  the  mouth  furnished  with 
a movable  lip.  Also  chilostomous. 

Chilostomella  (kl^lo-sto-mel'a),  n.  [NL. 
(Reuss,  1861),  < Gr.  xri/o;,  lip,  + cra/ja,  mouth, 
+ (L.)  dim.  -ella.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Chilostomellidce. 

Chilostomellidse  0a"  lo-sto-mel'i -do),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chilostomella  -t-  -idee, j A family  of 
perforate  foraminifers,  typified  by  the  genus 
Chilostomella , with  the  test  calcareous,  finely 
perforate,  and  polythalamous;  segments  which 
follow  one  another  from  the  same  end  of  the 
long  axis,  or  alternately  at  the  two  ends,  or  in 
cycles  of  three,  more  or  less  embracing ; and  an 
aperture  in  the  form  of  a curved  slit  at  the  end 
or  margin  of  the  final  segment. 

Chilostomellidea  (ki-lo-stom-e-lid'e-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chilostomella  + -idea.]  The  Chilostomel- 
lidce advanced  to  the  rank  of  an  order.  Brady. 

chilostomous  (kl-los'to-mus),  a.  Same  as 
chilostomatous. 

Chiltern  Hundreds.  See  hundred,  n. 

chilver  (chil'ver),  n.  [<  ME.  *chilver,  < AS. 
*cilfor  (in  comp,  cilfor-lamb,  a ewe-lamb)  = 
OHG.  chilburra,  MHG.  kilbere,  a ewe-lamb,  G. 
dial.  (Swiss)  kilber,  a young  ram:  see  calf l-.] 

1.  A ewe-lamb;  a ewe,  properly  one  year  old. 
— 2.  Ewe  mutton.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
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Chimaera1  (ki-me'ra),  n.  [See  chimera.]  1. 
[cap.  or  l.  e.]  A less  usual  spelling  of  chimera. 
— 2.  [NL.]  In  zodl. : (a)  A genus  of  fishes  of 
strange  aspect,  representing  the  family  Cliimce- 
ridce.  Linnceus,n&G.  (6)  A genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks.  Poll,  1791.  (c)  A genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects,  (cl)  A genus  of  fossil  organisms  of  un- 
certain character.  Hitchcock,  1858. 
chimaera2  (shi-me'ra),  n.  Same  as  chimere. 
chimserid,  chimerid  (ki-me'rid),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Chimceridce ; chimeeroid. 

A chimcerid  fish  new  to  the  western  Atlantic. 

Science,  IV.  466J. 

11.  n.  A selachian  of  the  family  Chimceridce. 
Chimaeridae  (ki-mer'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chi- 
mcera1,  2 (a) , + -idee.]  A family  of  holocephalous 
fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Chimcera.  The 
body  is  elongate ; the  pectoral  fins  are  broad ; there  is  an 


Chimcera  ajffinis. 

anterior  dorsal  fin  above  the  pectorals ; the  mouth  is  in- 
ferior ; the  dental  organs  are  confluent  into  two  pairs  of 
lamina;  in  the  upper  jaw  and  into  one  pair  in  the  lower; 
and  there  are  no  spiracles.  The  males  have  a peculiar 
prehensile  organ  on  the  upper  part  of  the  snout. 

chimaeroid,  chimeroid  (ki-me'roid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Chimcera1,  2 (a),  + -oicl.]  I.  a.  Relating  to 
or  like  the  Chimceridce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  genus  Chimcera  or  family 
Chimceridce. 

Chimaphila  (ld-maf'i-la),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  'xilpa, 
winter,  + loving.]  A genus  of  low, 

evergreen  perennial  plants  of  the  family  Pyro- 
laceee,  with  shining  leaves  on  a short  stem,  and 
a raceme  of  fragrant  flowers.  There  are  three  spe- 
cies in  North  America  and  one  in  Japan  ; and  the  common 
pipsissewa  or  prince’s-pine,  C.  umbellata,  is  also  found  in 
Europe.  The  leaves  are  used  medicinally  as  a diuretic, 
tonic,  and  astringent,  and  are  especially  efficacious  in 
dropsy  and  scrofula. 

chimaphilin  (ki-maf  'i-lin),  n.  [<  Chimaphila 
+ -mi2.]  A substance  found  in  the  leaves  of 
Chimaphila  umbellata.  It  appears  in  yellow 
acicular  crystals,  tasteless  and  odorless. 
chimb1!,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  chime1. 
chimb2,  n.  and  v.  See  chime2. 
chimble1  (chim'bl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cliim- 
bled,  ppr.  chimbling.  [E.  dial,  also  chumble,  ap- 
par.  for  *chemple,  *chample,  freq.  of  champ1,  q. 
v.]  To  crumble  into  small  fragments.  Mackay. 
chimble2t,  ®.  t.  [ME.,  < Icel.  kimbla,  truss  up; 
cf.  kimbill,  a bundle.]  To  cover. 

That  other  [lady]  wyth  a gorger  watz  gered  oner  the  swyre 
[neck], 

Chymbled  ouer  hir  blake  chyn  with  mylk-quyte  vayles. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  958. 

chimbley  (chim'bli),  n.  A dialectal  form  of 

chimney. 

chime1  (chim),  n.  [<  ME.  chimbe,  chymbe,  chime, 
chim,  a cymbal,  a bell,  shortened  (prob. 
through  the  accom.  form  chimbe-belle,  chymme- 
belle,  as  if  < chimbe  + belle,  bell)  from  *chim- 
bel  (cf.  OF.  *chimbe,  chinbe,  for  *chimbale.  cim- 
bale,  and  so  ML.  cimba  for  cymbalum),  <.  AS. 
cimbal,  cimbala,  a cymbal,  < L.  cymbalum,  a cym- 
bal, in  ML.  (with  a fern,  form,  cymbala ) also 
a bell.  The  same  L.  word,  through  OF.  cim- 
bale,  ME.  cimbale,  cymbale,  is  the  source  of  mod. 
E.  cymbal:  see  cymbal.]  If.  A cymbal;  proba- 
bly also  a bell. 

Ch[y]mmc  belle  [var.  chyme],  cimbalum. 

Prompt,  Parv .,  p.  75. 

As  a chymbe  [var.  chime,  chim]  or  brasen  belle 
That  nouther  con  vnderstand  ny  telle 
What  tokeneth  her  owne  soun. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1. 12193. 
His  chymbe  belle  he  doth  rynge 
And  doth  dassche  gret  taborynge. 

King  Alisaunder,  1.  1852. 

2.  A set  of  bells  (regularly  five  to  twelve)  tuned 
to  a musical  scale : called  chimes , or  a chime  of 
hells.  When  the  bells  are  stationary,  and  are  struck  by 
hammers  instead  of  tongues,  the  set  is  more  properly  called 
a carillon.  Carillons  sometimes  consist  of  from  40  to  50 
bells,  the  smaller  bells  rising  in  chromatic  succession,  while 
the  larger  are  generally  limited  to  such  fundamental  basses 
as  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant.  Wires  or  bars 
are  occasionally  used  instead  of  bells. 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  Master  Shallow. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IY.,  iiL  2. 
With  their  strange,  unearthly  changes,  rang  the  melan- 
choly chimes.  Longfellow,  Belfry  of  Bruges. 

3.  The  harmonious  sound  of  bells,  or  (rarely)  of 
musical  instruments. 


chimera 

You’re  a fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings;  . . . 

But,  being  play’d  upon  before  your  time, 

Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a chime. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  1. 

Instruments  that  made  melodious  chime. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  559. 
4.  An  arrangement  of  bells  and  strikers  in  an 
organ,  musical  box,  clock,  etc. — 5.  Correspon- 
dence of  sounds  in  general ; rarely,  proportion 
or  harmonious  relation : as,  u chimes  of  verses,” 
Cowley. 

Love  first  invented  verse,  and  form’d  the  rhyme, 

The  motion  measur’d,  harmoniz’d  the  chime. 

^ Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph. 

chime1  (chim),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chimed,  ppr. 
chiming.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  chimb , < ME. 
climben,  chimen , sound  as  a bell,  < chimbe , chime , 
a bell : see  chime l,  n.  Cf . Sw.  lcimha,  ring  (an 
alarm-bell),  toll,  = Dan.  Jcime , ring,  chime.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  ring  as  a bell;  jingle;  jangle. 

Chymyn,  or  chenkyn  [chink]  with  bellys,  tintillo. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  75. 

The  sely  tonge  may  well  rynge  and  chimbe. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Beeve’s  Tale,  1.  42. 

2.  To  ring  as  bells  in  unison;  sound  in  con- 
sonance, rhythm,  or  harmony;  give  out  har- 
monious sounds ; accord. 

The  song  of  those  who  chime  for  ever, 

After  the  chiming  of  the  eternal  spheres.  Keats. 

3.  To  agree;  suit;  harmonize:  absolutely  or 
with  with. 

Set  her  sad  will  no  less  to  chime  with  his. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

There  is  nothing  eccentric,  that  will  not  fall  into  the 
general  aim  of  the  plan,  and  chime  with  it. 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supemat.,  p.  895. 
To  chime  in  With,  to  be  in  harmony  with ; share  or  take 
part  in  approvingly. 

He  not  only  sat  quietly  and  heard  his  father  railed  at, 
but  often  chimed  in  with  the  discourse. 

Arbuthnot , John  Bull. 

Everything  chimed  in  with  such  a humor.  Irving. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  sound  harmonious- 
ly, as  a set  of  hells;  strike  with  or  move  to 
measure. 

With  lilted  arms  they  order  every  blow. 

And  chime  their  sounding  hammers  in  a row. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iv.  252. 

2.  To  utter  harmoniously ; recite  with  rhyth- 
mical flow. 

Let  simple  Wordsworth  chime  his  childish  verse. 

^ Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

chime2,  chimb2  (chim),  n.  [Also  by  alteration 
chine;  < ME.  chymbe,  edge,  brim,  prob.  < AS. 
*cime  or  *cimbe,  in  comp,  cim-stan  ( stdn , stone), 
the  base  of  a column  (an  unauthenticated  form 
in  Somner),  = MD.  kime,  kimme,  kieme,  I).  Mm, 
the  chime  of  a cask,  border,  brim,  horizon,  = 
MLG.  kimme,  chime,  brim,  horizon,  LG.  kimm, 
> G.  kimme,  edge,  border,  kimm,  horizon,  = Sw. 
kim,  chime  of  a cask,  cf.  Norw.  kime,  a strip; 
cf.  AS.  cimbing,  a joining,  = G.  kimmung,  edg- 
ing, looming,  mirage,  = Dan.  Mining,  kimming, 
horizon.]  1 . The  edge  or  brim  of  a cask  or  tub, 
formed  by  the  ends  of  the  staves  projecting  be- 
yond the  head  or  bottom. 

And  whan  ye  sette  a pype  on  broche,  do  thus : set  it 
foure  fynger  brede  aboue  ye  nether  chyme  vpwardes 
aslaunte  ; and  than  shall  ye  lyes  neuer  a-ryse. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  266. 

She  had  a false  deck,  which  was  rough  and  oily,  and  cut 
up  in  every  direction  by  the  chimes  of  oil  casks. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  244. 

2.  In  ship-builcling , that  part  of  the  waterway 
or  thick  plank  at  the  side  left  above  the  deck 
and  hollowed  out  to  form  a watercourse. 
chime2,  chimb2  (chim),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
chimed,  chimbed,  ppr.  chiming,  ehimbing.  [< 
chime2,  chimb2,  n.]  Naut.,  to  make  a chime  or 
chimb  in. 

chime-barrel  (chim'bar//el),  n.  A revolving 
barrel  or  cylinder  so  fitted  with  pegs  or  knobs 
as  to  operate  the  levers  by  which  a chime  or 
carillon  is  played, 
chime-bellt,  »•  See  chime1. 
chimer  (chi'mfer),  n.  One  who  chimes. 
chimera1,  chimaera1  (ki-me'ra),  n.  [As  an  E. 
word  now  usually  chimera,  formerly  often  chi- 
mcera, chymcera;  = D.  chimera  = G.  chimare  = 
Dan.  chimare  = Sw.  chimdr  = P.  chimera  = Sp. 
quimera  = Pg.  quimera,  chimera  = It.  chimera, 
a chimera,  a vain  fancy,  < L.  Chimcera,  < Gr.  Xi- 
paipa,  a fabled  monster  (see  def.  1),  supposed 
to  have  been  orig.  a personification  of  the  snow 
or  winter  (the  name  being  formally  identical 
with  ^i/iaipa,  a she-goat,  fem.  form  of  xiyaP° f, 
a goat,  lit.  a winterling,  i.  e.,  a yearling),  < 
*xipog,  winter  (cf.  SvaxtyoQ,  very  wintry),  = Skt. 
hima,  winter;  cf.  winter,  xfdya,  wintry 

weather,  xl^vi  snow,  L.  hiems,  winter,  bimus 
(contr.  of  *bihimus),  of  two  winters  or  years. 
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The  sense  ‘yearling,’  as  applied  to  a goat  or  Sophistical  dreams  and  chimerizina  ideas  of  shallow  im- 
sheep,  appears  in  G-.  dial,  einwinter , a one-  aginative  scholars.  Boccalini  (trans.),  1626,  p.  226. 

winter-old  goat,  and  in  E.  wether , a ram,  = L.  chimeroid.  a.  and  re.  See  chimceroid. 
mtulus,  a calf,  > E.  veal:  see  wether  and  veal,  chimict,  chimicalt,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
Oi.  feel,  gymbr,  mod.  gm.br,  a yearling  ewe-  chemic,  chemical,  etc. 

lamb,  gymbr-,  gymbrar-lamb  (-  Dan.  gimmer,  chiminaget,  re.  [OP.,  < cliemin,  F.  chemin,  a way, 
gimmerlam  = Sw  gimmer),  > E.  dial,  and  Sc.  road.]  In  old  law,  a toll  for  passage  through  a 
gimmerorgimmer-lamb:  see  gimmer^.']  1.  [cop.]  forest.  & s 

In  Or.  myth.,  a fire-breathing  monster,  the  chiming-machine  (chi'ming-ma-shen"). 
lore  part  or  whose  body,  according1  to  the  Iliad,  machine  o.rvn  si  no-  nf  « /Dm™  — ; 


fore  part  of  whose  body,  according  to  the  Iliad, 
was  that  of  a lion,  the  middle  that  of  a goat, 


— -a  y,  ?l.  A 

machine  consisting  of  a drum  with  projecting 
pins,  which  is  turned  by  a crank,  thus  pulling 
the  ropes  of  a chime  of  bells  in  such  a way  as 
to  produce  tunes  mechanically, 
chimistt,  chimistryf.  Obsolete  forms  of  chem- 
ist, chemistry. 

chimla  (chim'la),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  chimney. 

—Chimla-lug,  chimla-neuk,  chimla-cheek,  the  chim- 
ney-side; the  hearth. 

While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 

Ben  to  the  chimla-lug. 

Burns , First  Epistle  to  Davie. 

and  the  hinder  that  of  a dragon,  or  which,  ac-  chimlay,  chimley,  chimlie  (chim'la,  -li),  re. 
cording  to  Hesiod,  had  three  heads,  one  of  each  Dialectal  forms  of  chimney. 
of  these  animals : supposed  by  the  ancients  to  chimmar  (shi-mar'),  re.  Same  as  chimere. 
represent  a volcanic  mountain  of  that  name  in  chimming  (chim'ing),  re.  In  miming,  same  as 
Lycia,  the  top  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  re-  * tossing . 

sort  of  lions,  the  middle  that  of  goats,  and  the  chimney  (chim'ni),  pi.  chimneys,  formerly 
foot  that  of  serpents.  The  Chimera,  a symbol  of  chimnies  (-niz).  [Cf.  dial,  chimlay , chimley 


Chimera.— Lycian  terra-cotta,  British  Museum. 


7 7 vi.viiivivto  — J_u.  CU'fK'f/M'rtUHt 

= OHG.  cheminata,  MHG.  kemendte  (MHG.  also 
kamin,kemin,  G.  kamin  = Dan.  kamin  - Russ. 
kaminu  = Pol.  komin,  < L.  caminrn),  < ML.  cami 


nata,  a fireplace,  prop.  (sc.  camera ) a 
a fireplace,  < L.  caminus,  a hearth, 
stove,  flue,  < Gr.  sd/uvoc,  an  oven,  furnace.] 

A fireplace  or  hearth. 

Whan  Gawein  entred  the  halle,  as  ye  harde,  his  moder 
lay  in  a chamber  by  a chymney  wherynne  was  a grete 
here,  and  she  was  right  pensif  for  her  brother  the  kynge 
Arthur.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  182. 

The  fire  which  the  Chaldeans  worshipped  for  a god  is 
crept  into  every  man’s  chimney.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

2f.  A furnace;  a forge.  Chaucer. 

And  his  feet  like  to  latoun  [brass]  as  in  a brenning  chym- 
eneH-  Wyclif,  Kev.  i.  15. 

3.  A vertical  structure  containing  a passage  or 
main  flue  by  which  the  smoke  of  a fire  or  fur- 


* J . r ? '-’A  A/CMAOI.  vapuia 

are  carried  off ; in  a steam-engine,  the  funnel. 
When  several  chimneys  are  carried  up  together,  the  mass 
is  called  a stack  of  chimneys,  or  a chimney-stack.  The  part 
of  the  chimney  carried  above  the  roof  for  discharging  the 
smoke  is  the  chimney-shaft  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  is  the  chimney-top  or  -head.  Chimneys  are  common- 
ly built  of  brick  or  stone.  (The  manner  in  which  a chim- 
ney and  fireplace  are  often  connected,  and  the  names  of 
wj®  different  parts,  are  shown  in  the  cut  under  throat.) 
The  chimneys  of  some  kinds  of  factories,  as  chemical 


'--a  ouipuio.  me  ^nimera,  a symDOl  oi 

storms  and  other  destructive  natural  forces,  was  overcome 
and  slain  by  the  solar  hero  Bellerophon. 

Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimceras  dire. 

Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  628. 

Hence — 2.  In  ornamental  art,  etc.,  a fantastic 
assemblage  of  animal  forms  so  combined  as  to 
produce  a single  complete  but  unnatural  design. 

He  did  not  indeed  produce  correct  representations  of 
human  nature  ; but  lie  ceased  to  daub  such  monstrous 
chimeras  as  those  which  abound  in  his  earlier  pieces. 

Macaulay , Dry  den. 

3.  An  absurd  or  impossible  creature  of  tbe 
imagination;  a vain  or  idle  fancy;  a fantastic 
conceit. 

We  forged  a sevenfold  story.  Kind?  what  kind? 

Chimeras,  crotchets,  Christmas  solecisms, 

Seven-headed  monsters  only  made  to  kill 
Time  by  the  fire  in  winter. 

Tennyson,  Prol.  to  Princess. 

. All  contributed  to  stimulate  the  appetite  for  the  incred- 
ible chimeras  of  chivalry.  Prescott,  Eerd.  and  Isa.,  i.  18. 

What  a wonderful,  gauge  of  his  own  value  as  a scientific 
critic  does  he  afford,  by  whom  we  are  informed  that  phre- 
nology is  a great  science,  and  psychology  achimeera. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  155. 

chimera2  (shi-me'ra),  n.  Same  as  cliimere. 
chimere  (shi-mer'/,  n.  [One  of  the  forms  of 
simar,  q.  v.]  The  outer  robe  worn  by  a bishop, 
to  which  the  lawn  sleeves  are  usually  attached. 

In  the  English  Church  the  chimere,  which  until  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth  was  of  scarlet  silk,  is  now  of  black 
satin.  During  episcopal  convocations  and  when  the  sover- 
eign  attends  Parliament,  however,  the  color  is  scarlet 
English  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  wear  chi- 
meres  of  purple  silk  ; cardinals,  of  scarlet.  Also  chimera, 
chimcera , chimmar.  * 

Fox  has  some  well-known  pleasantries  on  Hooper,  when 
he  preached  before  the  King,  feeling  like  a strange  player 
m the  scarlet  chimere  (which  now  is  of  black  silk),  the 
white  rochet,  and  the  barett,  or  “square  mathematical 
cap,  dividing  the  world  into  four  parts,”  which  he  wore, 
though  his  head  was  round.  ” 

R.  W.  Dixon , Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xviii.,  note. 

chimeric  (ki-mer'ik),  a.  [<  chimera  + -ic;  = F. 
chimdrique  = Sp.  quimdrico  = Pg.  chimerico  = It. 
chimerico.']  Same  as  chimerical. 

Chimerical  (ki-mer'i-kal),  a.  [<  chimeric  + -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a chimera: 
wholly  imaginary;  unreal;  fantastic. 

Chimerical  fancies,  fit  for  a shorn  head. 

Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy. 

I cannot  think  that  Persons  of  such  a Chymerical  Ex- 
istence are  proper  Actors  in  an  Epic  Poem. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  273. 

2.  Incapable  of  realization;  fantastically  im- 
aginative; preposterous:  as,  chimerical  ideas, 
notions,  projects,  or  fancies. 

Think  not . . . that  there  is  anything  chimerical  in  such 
an  attempt.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxiv. 

All  wise  statesmen  have  agreed  to  . . . reject  as  chi- 
mencal  all  notions  of  a public  interest  of  the  community 
distinct  from  the  interest  of  the  component  parts. 

Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist.  Greece. 

3.  Given  to  or  entertaining  chimeras  or  fan- 
tastic ideas  or  projects  : as,  a chimerical  en- 
thusiast; the  work  of  a chimerical  brain.  =svn 

’uifouiHicd,  vain,  fantastic,  delusive,  visionary^ 

chimerically  (ki-mer'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a chi- 
merical manner;  wildly;  vainly;  fancifullv; 
fantastically. 

chimerid,  a.  and  re.  See  chimtsrid. 
chimerize  (ki-me'riz),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  chi- 
memed.jpr.  chimerizing.  [<  chimera  + -ize.\  ney.  See  hovel,  v.  t. 
fmiciest^Rare  j86’  or  create  chimeras  or  wild  chimney-board  (chim'ni-bord), 


chimlie,  chimly,  chimbly,  chembly,  chimbler,  etc. ; 

< ME.  chimny,  chymney,  chimne,  chymeney,  chim- 
enee,  cheminey,  etc.,  a fireplace,  furnace,  < OF.  i , , ... 

Chemmee,  chimenee,  F.  cheminee  = It.  camminata  E-  and  Settles  over  an  open 
= OHG.  cheminata,  MHG.  kemendte  (MHG.  also  cillm|ney-jack  (chim'ni-jak), 


chimney-work 

chimney-can  (chim'ni-kan),  re.  Same  as  chim- 
ney-pot. 

chimney-cap  (chim'ni-kap),  n.  1.  An  abacus 
or  cornice  forming  a crowning  termination  for 
a chimney. — 2.  A rotary  device,  moved  by  the 
wind,  which  facilitates  the  escape  of  smoke 
from  a chimney  by  turning  the  exit-aperture 
away  from  the  wind ; a cowl, 
chimney-corner  (chim'ni-k6r//n6r),  n.  The  cor- 
ner of  a fireplace,  or  the  space  between  the  fire 
and  the  sides  of  the  fireplace  j hence,  the  fire- 
side, or  a place  near  the  fire. 

That  [rectitude]  the  zealot  stigmatizes  as  a sterile  chim- 
ney-corner philosophy.  Emerson,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  417. 

If  it  was  difficult  to  read  the  eleven  commandments  by 
the  light  of  a pine-knot,  it  was  not  difficult  to  get  the  sweet 
spirit  of  them  from  the  countenance  of  the  serene  mother 
knitting  in  the  chimney-corner. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  13. 

chimneyed  (chim'nid),  a.  [<  chimney  + -ed2.] 
Having  a chimney  or  chimneys ; furnished  with 
chimneys. 

Where  chimney'd  roofs  the  steep  ridge  cope. 

There  smoked  an  ancient  town.  J.  Baillie. 

chimney-head  (chim'ni-hed),  n.  Same  as  chim- 
ney-top. 

Lo  ! as  great  Sol  scatters  his  first  fire-handful,  tipping 
the  hills  and  chimney-heads  with  gold,  Herault  is  at  great 
Nature’s  feet.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  iv.  4. 

chimney-hook  (cliim'ni-huk),  n.  A hook,  hang- 
mg  from  the  back-bar  or  crane,  for  holding 
pots  and  kettles  over  an  open  fire. 

n.  A movable 


One  of  the 
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cowl  or  wmd-shelter  placed  on  top  of  a chim- 
ML  cami-  ass*s*  the  draft ; a chimney-cap. 

room  with  Chimney-jamb  (chim'ni-jam),  re.  One 

a hearth,  furnace,  two  vertical  sides  of  a fireplace-opening, 
oven,  furnace  ] It ’ emmney-money  (chim'm-mun"i),  re.  A crown 
duty  formerly  paid  in  England  for  each  chim- 
ney in  a house.  Also  called  hearth-mcmey. 

. [|IG  business  of  buying  off  the  Chimney-money  is  passed 
in  the  House  : and  so  the  King  to  be  satisfied  some  other 
way,  and  the  King  supplied  with  the  money  raised  by  this 
purchasing  off  of  the  chimnies.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  476. 

chimneypiece  (chim'ni-pes),  re.  1 . The  archi- 
tectural facing  or  ornamental  work  over  and 
around  a fireplace ; a mantel  or  mantelpiece. 
— 2t-  A picture  or  other  work  of  art  placed 
over  a fireplace  as  an  ornament. 

The  chimney-piece,  chaste  Dian,  bathing. 

Shak.,  Cymb.,  ii.  4. 


2 

Chimneys. 

i.  Fifteenth  century,  Strasburg.  2.  Sixteenth  century,  Chateau  de 
Chambord,  France.  3.  Modern,  New  York. 

works,  are  built  to  a great  height,  sometimes  several 
hundred  feet,  and  often  as  independent  structures.  They 
are  designed  not  only  to  secure  a very  strong  draft,  but 
for  the.  diffusion  in  the  upper  air  of  deleterious  fumes, 
drawn  into  them  through  connecting  flues. 

Item,  that  no  chimneys  of  tre  [wood],  ner  thached  houses 
be  suffred  wtyn  the  cyte.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  372. 
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drical  pipe  of  earthenware,  brick,  or  sheet-metal 
placed  on  the  top  of  a chimney  to  increase  the 
draft  and  prevent  smoking.  Also  called  chim- 
ney -can. 

What  tiles  and  chimney-pots 
About  their  heads  are  flying ! 

William  Pitt,  The  Sailor’s  Consolation 
Chimney-pot  hat.  See  hat. 
chimney-shaft  (chim'ni-shaft),  n.  That  part 
of  a chimney  which  is  carried  above  the  roof 
of  the  building  of  which  it  forms  a part.  See 
chimney,  3. 

chimney-stack  (chim'ni-stak),  re.  A group  of 
chimneys  carried  up  together, 
chimney-stalk  (chim'ni-stak),  n.  A very  tall 
chimney,  such  as  is  commonly  connected  with 
factories.  See  chimney,  3. 
chimney-swallow  (chim ' ni  - swol " 6),  «.  l. 
The  Hirundo  rustica,  one  of  the  most  common 
European  species  of  swallow.—  2.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a species  of  swift,  Cheetura  pelagica 
or  pelasgica.  Also  chimney-swift.  See  cut  un- 
^.der  Chcetura. 

chimney-sweep,  chimney-sweeper  (ehim'ni- 
swep,  -swe"per),  re.  1.  One  whose  occupation 
is  the  sweeping  of  chimneys,  in  order  to  rid 
them  of  the  soot  that  adheres  to  their  sides. 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
2.  An  apparatus  for  cleaning  chimneys. — 3. 
The  ^smut  of  wheat,  Ustilago  carbo.  [Local, 


cylinder  surrounding  the  flanm  of  a lamp  topromote  com-  chunney-SWlft  (chim  m- swift),  re.  Same  as 
bustion  and  keep  the  flame  steady.  (6)  In  mining  a rich  chimney-swallow,  2.  See  swift,  re.,  and  Chcetura. 
portion  of  a vein,  especially  when  it  has  considerable  verti-  Chimney-top  (chim'ni-top),  re.  1 The  ton  of 
cal  extension.  The  ore  in  a vein  is  said  to  occur  "in  a chimney.  Also  called  chimney-head.—  2.  An 

organ-pipe  having  a small  open  tube  in  the 
middle  of  the  top  plate,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  sharpen  the  note.  The  same  effect  is  sometimes 
produced  in  stopped  wooden  pipes  by  boring  a little  hole 
through  the  tompion. 

chimney-valve  (chim/ni-valv),  n.  A device 
for  ventilating  an  apartment  by  means  of  the 
upward  draft  in  the  chimney, 
chimney-work  (chim'ni-werk),  n.  In  mining. 
a system  of  working  the  thick  beds  of  clay 
ironstone  by  first  working  out  the  bottom 


The  ore  in  a vein  is  said  to  occur  u 

chimneys”  when  the  rich  portions  are  somewhat  contin- 
uous and  have  a definite  direction.  If  there  are  several 
such  chimneys,  they  are  expected  to  be,  and  occasionally 
are,  roughly  parallel  with  one  another.  A chimney  of  ore 
may  be  a bonanza,  if  large  and  rich  enough ; but  the  latter 
term  carries  no  idea  of  expected  regularity,  while  chimney 
does,  (c)  A lofty  head-dress  worn  by  women  in  the  four- 
teenth  century.  See  hennin.  (d)  A small  tube  that  passes 
through  the  cap  of  certain  stopped  pipes  in  an  organ  — 
Draft  of  a chimney.  See  draft.—  To  hovel  a chim- 
ney. See  hovel,  v.  t. 

Same  as 


chimney-work 
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chinching-iron 


beds,  and  then  the  higher  ones,  the  miners  china-ale  (chl'na-al),  re.  A drink  composed  of  chinceryt,  re.  Same  as  chinchery. 
standing  on  the  fallen  debris.  It  is  much  like  ale  flavored  with  china-root  and  bruised  cori-  chinch1!,  a.  and  re.  [Early  mod.  E. 
the  bell-work  of  Derbyshire.  [Midland  coal- 
fields, Eng.] 

Chimonanthus  (ki-mo-nan'thus),  re.  [XL.  (in  „„„„„  «•  Same  as  cMeh2- 

allusion  to  their  time  of  flowering),  < Gr.  Xu-  , .HV?:  SameM«W<*2. 


fj.Lv,  winter  (<  xel!wj  wintry  weather ; cf.  xu'‘v, 
snow,  = L.  hiems,  winter),  + avdog,  a flower.] 
A genus  of  shrubs,  of  the  family  Calycantha- 
cese,  consisting  of  two  species.  C.  prcecox,  a native 
of  Japan,  and  popularly  called  J apan  allspice  or  winter  - 
flower,  was  introduced  into  England  in  1766,  and  ia  a great 
favorite  because  of  its  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  open 
in  early  winter.  The  other  species  has  but  recently  been 
discovered  in  China. 

chimpanzee  (eliim  - pan  ' ze  or  -pan-ze'),  n. 
[Also  written  chimpansee,  and  formerly  chim- 
penza;  = F.  Pg.  chimpanze  = Sp.  chimpance  ; 
from  the  native  Angola  name.]  A large  West 
African  ape,  Troglodytes  (or  Anthropopithecus  or 
Mimetes)  niger,  belonging  to  the  anthropoid  or 
man-like  monkeys,  of  the  family  Simiidce  and 
suborder  Anthropoidea,  with  dark  blackish- 
brown  hair,  flesh-colored  hands  and  feet,  arms 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  very  large  ears,  and 


ale  flavored  with  china-root  and  bruised  cori-  chinch1},  a.  and  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ehince; 
ander-seed,  added  before  fermentation.  An  imi-  < ME.  chinche,  cliynche,  var.  of  chiche,  < OF. 
tation  of  this  was  made  by  beer  flavored  after  fermentation  chiche,  niggard,  mean,  miserly:  see  chick2.]  I. 
_with  spice,  lemon-peel,  and  sugar.  Bidcerdyke.  Same  as  chichi. 

china-clay  (chi'na-'kla),  h.  Clay  suited  for  the  chinch' t,  r%.  [ME.chmchen;  from  the  adj.]  To 
manufacture  of  cnmaware  or  porcelain,  bee  nigg.{r(iiy 

haolin.  Chynchyn,  or  sparyn  mekylle,  perparcus.  Prompt.  Parv. 


china-grass  (chl'na-gras),  re.  The  Bcehmeria 
nivea,  which  yields  the  rhea-  or  ramie-fiber.  See 
Boslimeria  and  grass-cloth. 

Chinaman1  (chi  'nii- man),  ; pi.  Chinamen 
(-men).  [<  China  A-mari.]  A native  of  China, 
or  a man  of  Chinese  origin. 

The  Chinaman  can  live  and  accumulate  a surplus  where 
a Caucasian  would  starve.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  522. 

chinaman2t  (ehi'na-man),  ft.;  pi.  chinamen 
(-men).  [<  cMna{ware)  + man.]  A manufac- 
turer of  china. 

For  some  time  the  manufactory  was  successful  and  em- 
ployed 300  hands ; but  before  long  one  of  the  partners  died, 
and  the  survivor,  “John  Crowther,  chinaman was  ga- 
zetted bankrupt  in  1763,  and  the  whole  stock  was  sold  off. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  641. 

like  the  orang  in  having  the  hair  on  its  forearm  chinaman’s-hat  (chi'na-manz-hat),  ft.  A col- 
lectors’ name  for  a shell  of  the  family  Calyptrce- 
idte,  Calyptraia  sinensis. 

Chinampa  (chi-nam'pa),  ft.  [Nahuatl  chinam- 
pan,  < chinamitl,  inciosure  among  reeds,  + 
-pan.']  A floating  garden , of  the  kind  once  com- 
mon on  the  Mexican  lakes.  The  plants  were 
rafts  covered  with  earth. 

Chinampas  or  floating  gardens  of  mud  heaped  on  rafts  of 
reeds  and  brush,  which  in  later  times  were  so  remarkable 
a feature  of  Mexico.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  209. 

chinar  (chi-nar'),  ft.  Same  as  chinar-tree. 
china-root  (chi 'na -rot),  re.  1.  The  root  or 
♦rhizome  of  the  Smilax  China,  a climbing  shrub- 
by plant,  a native  of  eastern  India,  China,  and 


chinch2  (chinch),  ft.  [Also  improp.  chintz;  < 
Sp.  Pg.  chinche  = It.  cimice,  < L.  cnmex  ( cimic -), 
a bug:  see  Cimex.]  1.  Same  as  chinch-bug,  1. — 
2.  The  common  bedbug,  Cimex  lectularius. 
chincha1  (ehin'eha),  ft.  [S.  Amer.]  A South 
American  rodent  quadruped,  Lagidium  cuvieri. 
See  Lagidium. 
chincha2,  ft.  See  chinche 2. 
chinch-bug  (chinch'bug),  ft.  1.  The  popular 
♦name  of  certain  fetid  American  hemipterous 
insects  of  the  genus  Blissus,  somewhat  resem- 


Chinch-bug  and  Pupa  { Blissus  leucopterus). 
(Vertical  lines  show  natural  sizes.) 


Chimpanzee  ( Troglodytes  niger). 

turned  backward,  but  differing  from  it  in  having 
an  additional  dorsal  vertebra  and  a thirteenth 
pair  of  ribs.  In  its  organization  and  form  it  presents  a 
close  resemblance  to  man.  The  structure  of  its  lower  ex- 
tremities enables  it  to  walk  erect  better  than  most  of  the 


Japan.  It  is  closely  allied  to  sarsaparilla,  and  was  for- 
merly much  esteemed  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
latter  drug  is  now  used.  The  tuberous  roots  of  several 
species  of  smilax  of  the  United  States  and  tropical  Ameri- 
ca have  been  used  as  a substitute,  and  are  sometimes  called 
American  or  bastard  china-root.  In  Jamaica  the  name  is 
given  to  Cissus  sicyoides. 

2.  Galangal. 

chinar-tree  (chi-nar'tre),  n.  [<  Hind,  chinar 
(<  Pers.  clienar),  the  plane-tree,  + tree.']  The 
Oriental  plane-tree,  Platanus  orientalis. 
spelled  chenar-tree. 

Like  a chenar-tree  grove,  wiien  winter  throws 
O’er  all  its  tufted  heads  his  feathering  snows. 

Moore , Lalla  Itookh,  Ded. 
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apes,  although  its  habits  are  in  reality  arboreal,  and  when  china-shell  (chi  na-shel),  ft.  A collectors  name 


on  the  ground  it  usually  goes  on  all-fours.  It  feeds  on 
fruits  and  nuts,  lives  in  small  societies,  and  constructs  a 
sort  of  nest  among  the  branches  of  trees.  The  height  of 
a full-grown  male  chimpanzee  is  about  four  feet.  This 
animal  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  gorilla, 
chimpings  (chim'pingz),  n.  pi.  [E.  dial. ; ef. 
chimble1  and  champ1.]  Grits;  rough-ground 
oatmeal.  Grose ; Halliwell. 
chimy  (shim'i),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  shimmy,  < F. 
chemise:  see  chemise  and  camis.]  A smock; 
shift.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

chin  (chin),  n.  [<  ME.  chin,  < AS.  (An,  *cinn  = 
OS.  lcinni  — OFries.  kin,  ken  = OD.  kinne,  D.  kin  = 
MLG.  kinne,  kin,  LG.  kinn  = OHG.  cliinni,  MHG. 
kinne,  kin,  G.  kinn,  the  chin,  also  in  comp,  the 
cheek  or  jaw,  = Icel.  kinn  = Sw.  Dan.  kind  = 
Goth.  Icinnus,  the  cheek,  = L.  gcna  = Bret,  gen, 
the  cheek,  = W.  gen,  the  chin,  = Gr.  yhvg,  the 
chin,  the  jaw,  also  the  edge  of  an  ax  (>  yhuov, 
the  chin,  jaw,  cheek,  also  the  beard),  = Skt. 
hanu,  the  jaw.  ] 1 . The  lower  extremity  of  the 
face  below  the  mouth;  the  point  of  the  under 
jaw  in  man,  or  a corresponding  part  in  other 
animals. 

If  you  did  wear  a heard  upon  your  chin, 

I’d  shake  it  on  this  quarrel.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  7. 
2.  In  zool.,  the  mentum. — 3.  In  Iiotifera,  a 
ciliated  muscular  part  or  process  just  below  the 
mouth — To  wag  one’s  chin,  to  talk ; especially,  to  talk 
* rapidly,  tediously,  or  with  little  sense  ; jabber.  [Colloq.] 
chin  (chin),  v. ; prct.  and  pp.  chinned,  ppr.  chin- 
ning. [<  chin,  re.]  I.  intrans.  To  talk. 

II.  trans.  To  talk  to,  especially  with  assur- 
ance or  impudence.  [Slang  in  both  uses.] 
china  (cbi'na),  n.  [Short  for  chinaware , where 


of  the  Ovulum  ovum , given  in  allusion  to  the 
white  porcelain-like  surface  of  the  shell.  See 
Ovulum. 

china-shop  (cM'na-shop),  n.  A shop  in  which 

china,  crockery,  glassware,  etc.,  are  sold a 

bull  in  a china-shop,  a person  who  commits  great  de- 
struction or  does  great  harm  through  ignorance,  careless- 
ness, or  blind  rage : from  a story  of  a runaway  bull  break- 
ing into  a china-shop  and  smashing  its  contents  in  his 
furious  movements. 

Now  they  are  all  away,  let  us  frisk  at  our  ease,  and 
have  at  everything,  like  the  bull  in  the  china-shop. 

Thackeray , Book  of  Snobs,  xviii. 

china-stone  (chl'na-ston),  re.  1.  An  old  name 
for  kaolin  or  porcelain-clay. — 2.  A stone  found 
in  Cornwall,  and  used  for  the  making  of  porce- 
lain. It  is  a partially  decomposed  granitic  rock  having 
still  more  quartz,  mica,  etc.,  than  the  kaolin  of  China. 

china-token  (chi'na-to''/kn),  n.  A small  piece 
of  porcelain  or  fine  earthenware  upon  which  is 
inscribed  the  promise  to  pay  a sum  of  money, 
or  some  similar  memorandum : used  in  pottery- 
and  porcelain-factories  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  workmen  and  their  employers.  Those 
of  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Company  are  small  flat  disks 
with  the  letters  W.  P.  C.  on  one  side  and  the  promise  or 
agreement  on  the  other.  J ewitt. 

china-tree  (chi'na-tre),  n.  The  pride-of-India, 
Melia  Azedarachj'a,  native  of  India,  widely  cul- 
tivated in  warm  countries  for  shade. 

Shaded  by  china-trees,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  gardens, 
Stood  the  houses  of  planters,  with  negro-cabins  and  dove- 
cots. Longfellow , Evangeline,  ii.  2. 

Wild  china-tree,  the  soapberry,  Sapindus  marginatm,  a 


bling  the  bedbug,  very  destructive  to  wheat, 
maize,  etc.,  in  the  southern  and  western  United 
States.  Also  chinch,  chink-bug. — 2.  The  bed- 
bug. 

chinche1],  <t.  See  chinch1. 
chinche2,  chincha2  (chin'che,  -cha),  n.  [NL. 
chinche,  chincha,  chinga,  applied  to  the  skunk; 
perhaps  a native  Amer.  name,  but  cf.  Sp.  Pg. 
chinche,  a bedbug:  see  chinch 2.]  A name  of 
the  common  American  skunk,  Mephitis  mephi- 
tica.  Also  cinche. 

Also  chinchert,  n.  [ME.  chynchyr,  chynchare;  < 
chinch1,  v.,  + -er1.]  A niggard, 
chincheryt,  re.  [ME.  chincherie,  chyncery;  < 
chincher,  a niggard:  see  chincher,  chinch1.] 
Niggardliness.  Chaucer. 

chinchilla  (chin-chil'a),  re.  [Sp.,  = Pg.  chin- 
chilha ; app.  dim.  of  chinche,  bug.  N.  E.  D.]  1. 
A small  South  American  rodent  quadruped  of 
the  genus  Chinchilla,  especially  C.  lanigera;  a 
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Chinchilla  lanigera. 

pika-squirrel.  The  common  chinchilla  is9  or  10  inches 
long,  with  large  rounded  ears,  long  hind  legs,  6 toes  on  the 
fore  feet,  a long  bllBhy  tail,  and  beautifully  fine  pearly- 
gray  pelage,  in  great  repute  in  furriery. 

2.  Some  related  animal  of  the  family  Chinchil- 
lidce:  as,  Cuvier's  chinchilla  ( Lagidium.  cuvieri). 
— 3.  [cup.]  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Chinchillidce : synonymous  with  Eriomys. 
— 4.  The  fur  of  these  animals,  which  is  used 
for  tippets,  muffs,  linings  to  cloaks,  pelisses, 
etc. — 5.  A thick  heavy  cloth  for  women’s  win- 
ter cloaks,  with  a long  napped  surface  rolled 
into  little  tufts,  in  imitation  of  chinchilla  fur. 
chinchillid  (chin-chil'id),  re.  A rodent  mammal 


, _ , _ , of  the  family  Chinchillidce. 

native  of  northern  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  adjacent  OhinehillidfF*  (chm-chil'i-deb  re.  vl.  rNL.,  < 
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Chinchilla , 3,  + -idee.]  A family  of  the  hys- 


United  States : so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  cul- 
tivated china-tree. 


china  is  the  European  name  {China)' of  the  chinaware  (chi'na-war),  re.  [<  China  + ware2. 
country  (called  by  its  own  people  Chung  Kwoh,  See  china.]  Porcelain-ware, 
the  Middle  Kingdom  or  Country,  or  Chung  Hwa  china-withe  (chi'na-with),  re.  In  Jamaica,  the 
Kwjofe,theCentralFloweryCountry)used  attrib-  plant  Smilax  celastroides. 


tricomorphic  series  of  simplicident  rodents, 
confined  to  South  America,  and  related  to  the 
cavies.  It  contains  the  genera  Lagostomus,  Lagidium, 
and  Chinchilla,  or  the  viscachas  and  the  chinchillas.  See 
cuts  under  chinchilla  and  viscacha. 


, , . •'  ■ - i . . - , , . ,,  , . - curs  under  crnncnuui  ana  vwvucnu. 

utively.  Cf.  Sp.  clnna,  chinaware,  China  silk,  chin-hand  (chm'band),  re.  Any  portion  of  ap-  Ohinchillina,  X-hin-ohi-li'nal  n.  vl.  rNL.,  < 

aLL,  . . nr.  a!  t 1 1L,  /]  "Dawa  z*  7i  ,7  aLi  n ] fPh  a aatvi  v\ni»Al  rrooc n-nrv  im  /]  a aL  i vi  Trrli  au  Tvl»A  . _ . , ...  A . * 1 a -i  . 


china-root;  Hind.  Pers.  chilli,  china.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  porcelain  and  of  porcelain-ware. 
See  porcelain — Blue  china,  specifically,  Chinese  por- 
celain decorated  with  blue  laid  on  the  paste  before  the  glaz- 
ing. Also  called  Nankin  porcelain  and  bl  ue  and  white.  See 
porcelain.—  Clobbered  China.  See  clobber. 


parel  passing  under  the  chin,  whether  for  pro- 
tection or  to  hold  the  head-dress  in  place.  Spe- 
cifically— (a)  Same  as  cheek-band,  1.  ( b ) In  armor,  the 
strap  or  series  of  metal  plates  that  holds  the  helmet  on 
the  head,  passing  under  the  chin.  Also  called  chin-piece. 

chincapin,  re.  See  chinkapin. 


Chinchilla,  3,  -I-  -irea2.]  A group  of  rodents  cor- 
responding to  the  family  ChinchilUdce.. 
chinching-iront,  re.  [Appar.  assibilated  form 
of  * chinking-iron : see  chinsing-iron.]  An  iron 
used  in  calking  chinks. 


chinching-iron 

Also  take  good  hede  of  your  wynes  euery  nyght  with  a 
candell,  bothe  rede  wyne  and  swete  wyne,  & loke  they 
reboyle  nor  leke  not,  & wasshe  ye  pype  hedes  euery  nyght 
■with  eolde  water,  & loke  ye  haue  a chynchynge  yron,  addes, 
and  lynen  clothes,  yf  nede  be. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  267. 

Chinchona  (cMn-cho'na),  n.  Same  as  Cinchona. 
chin-cloth  (chin'kloth),  n.  A sort  of  muffler 
worn  by  women  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
chin-cloutf  (chin'klout),  n.  Same  as  chin-cloth. 

There  hangs  the  lower  part  of  a gentlewoman’s  gown, 
with  a mask  and  a chinclout. 

Middleton,  Mad  World,  iii.  3. 
Chin-COUght  (chin'kfif),  n.  [For  * chink-cough, 

< chink 4,  = kink 2,  + cough.  See  kink 2 and  kink- 
host.']  Same  as  whooping-cough. 

It  shall  ne’er  be  said  in  our  country 
Thou  diedst  o’  th’  chin-cough.  Fletcher , Bonduca. 

She  ran  to  the  assistance  of  the  good  man,  rubbed  his 
forehead,  and  clapped  him  on  the  back,  as  is  practised 
with  children  when  they  have  the  chin-cough. 

Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  ii.  1. 

chineH  (chin),  v.  [<  ME.  chinen,  chynen  (pret. 
chon),<.  AS.  *cinan,  in  comp,  to-cinan  (to-,  E. 
to-2,  apart),  split,  crack,  chink,  = OS.  kinan  = 
MD.  D.  kenen,  split,  germinate,  sprout,  dawn, 
= OHG.  kinan,  chinen,  MHO.  kinen,  split,  ger- 
minate, sprout,  = Goth.  Iceinan,  germinate, 
sprout,  in  comp,  us-keinan,  sprout,  grow;  with 
present-formative  -n,  from  the  Teut.  1/  *ki,  in 
Goth.  *ki/jan,  ppr.  kijans,  in  comp,  us-kijan, 
sprout,  grow,  whence  also  ult.  OS.  kimo  = 
OHG.  chimo,  MHG.  feme,  G.  keim,  a sprout, 
shoot,  bud,  germ  (>  G.  keimen,  sprout,  germi- 
nate), and  OHG.  *chidi,  *kidi  (in  comp,  frumi- 
kidi),  MHG.  tide,  G.  dial,  keid  = OS.  kith  = AS. 
cith,  E.  chit,  a sprout,  shoot:  see  chit1;  perhaps 
ult.  connected  with  the  root  of  kin,  kind,  etc. : 
see  kin1,  kind1,  ken2.]  I.  intrans.  To  split 
open;  crack;  chink;  chap. 

Thet  glea  ne  breketh  ne  chineth  and  the  sunne  schineth 
ther  thurk.  Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  p.  83. 

Druijje  drinkeles  was  his  tonge 
His  lippes  to  clouen  and  chyned. 

Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  142. 
Now  brik  is  maade  of  white  erthe,  or  rubrike, 

Or  cley,  for  that  is  made  in  somer  heete 
To  sone  is  drie,  an  forto  chyne  is  like. 

Palladiu8,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  156. 

ii.  trans . To  split;  crack;  burst;  lay  open. 

And  growen  Tread  qnowen,  gnaw]  bothe  gras  and  ston 

Tho  that  deth  her  liert  chon. 

Rom.  of  Arthour  and  Merlin , 1.  7763. 

Chyne  that  samon.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 

So  deadly  it  imprest, 

That  quite  it  chynd  his  backe  behind  the  sell. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  13. 

chine1  (chin),  n.  [<  ME.  chine , chyne , chene,<. 
AS.  cinu , also  cine  (not  *cine),  = MD.  kene , D. 
keen , a chink,  rift,  crack,  D.  also  a germ ; from 
the  verb  : see  chine1,  v.~\  it.  A crack ; chink ; 
rift;  cleft;  crevice;  fissure. 

My  culuer  [dove]  in  the  holis  of  the  ston,  in  the  chyne  of 
a ston  wal.  Wyclif,  Cant.  ii.  14  (Oxf.). 

There  was  somtyme  in  the  myddel  of  Rome  a greet  chene 
In  the  erthe.  Trevisa , I.  233. 

In  a chine  of  the  Roch  made  he  entry, 

For  gret  doubte  had  of  Gaffrayes  uiolens. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4343. 

2.  A ravine  or  large  fissure  in  a cliff : a term 
especially  common  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Hampshire,  England : as,  Black-gang  chine. 
chine2  (chin),  n.  [<  ME.  chine,  chyne,  < OF. 
eschine,  F.  6chine,  the  spine,  = Pr.  esquina , es- 
quena  = Sp.  csquena  — It.  schiena,  the  chine, 
backbone,  < OHG.  skind,  MHG.  scliine , the  shin- 
bone, a needle,  a prickle,  G.  schiene,  shin,  shin- 
bone, splint,  = AS.  scina,  E.  shin,  q.  v.]  1.  The 
backbone  or  spine : now  commonly  used  only 
of  an  animal. 

Arthur  smote  hym  a-gein  so  sore  that  he  perced  the 
shelde  and  the  haubreke  that  the  shafte  shewed  thourgh 
the  chyne  be-hyude  an  arme  lengtlie. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  222. 

These  eighteene  thankesgiuings  are  for  the  eighteene 
bones  in  the  chine  or  backe-bone,  which  must  in  saying 
hereof  be  bended.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  197. 

They  shew  us  the  bone  or  rib  of  a wild  boare  said  to  have 
been  kill’d  by  Sir  Guy,  but  which  I take  to  be  the  chine  of 
a whale.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  3,  1654. 

At  this  presents  her  with  the  tusky  head 
And  chine  with  rising  bristles  roughly  spread. 

Dryden,  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  1.  217. 

2.  A piece  of  the  backbone  of  an  animal,  with 
the  adjoining  parts,  cut  for  cooking. 

I do  honour  a chine  of  beef,  I do  reverence  a loin  of  veal. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  2. 

I learned  from  him  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs  for 
this  season,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his  chines  very  liber- 
ally amongst  his  neighbours.  Addison,  Sir  Roger  in  Town. 

3.  Figuratively,  a ridge  of  land. 

Northwards  ...  is  Jebel  Ohod ; a hill  somewhat  be- 
yond Ohod ; these  are  the  last  ribs  of  the  vast  primitive 


The  old  and  mouldy 
chines. 
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and  granitic  chine  that,  extending  from  Lebanon  to  near 
Aden,  and  from  Aden  again  to  Muscat,  fringes  the  Ara- 
bian trapezium.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  231. 

The  chine  of  highland,  whereon  we  stood,  curved  to  the 
right  and  left  of  us.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  99. 
Mourning  of  the  chine.  See  mourning. — To  mose  in 
the  chine.  See  mose. 

Chine2  (chin),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chined,  ppr. 
chining.  [<  chine 2,  w.]  To  cut  through  the  back- 
bone or  into  chine-pieces. 

Chine  or  slit  him  [the  chub]  through  the  middle. 

Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  67. 

chine3  (chin),  n.  [A  corruption  of  chimb 2 = 
chime%,  by  confusion  with  chine 1 or  chine 2.]  1. 
An  erroneous  form  for  chime  (of  a cask). 

had  rotted  away  at  their 
The  American,  VI.  206. 

2.  A part  of  a skip.  See  chime2,  2. 

chine  (she-na'),  a.  [F.,  prop.  pp.  of  cliiner,  color, 
dye,  orig.  in  Chinese  fashion,  < Chine,  China.] 
Literally,  colored  in  Chinese  fashion : applied 
to  fabrics  in  which  the  warp  is  dyed  in  differ- 
ent colors,  so  that  a mottled  effect  is  produced, 
or  in  which  a double  thread,  formed  of  two 
smaller  threads  of  different  colors  twisted  to- 
gether, is  used  to  produce  a similar  mottled  or 
speckled  appearance.  Figured  chind  silks  have  a 
plain  ground,  but  the  flowers  and  bouquets  forming  the 
pattern  have  an  indistinct  and  cloudy  appearance,  pro* 
duced  by  the  breaking  of  minute  particles  of  color  into 
one  another. 

chined  (chind),  a.  [<  chine2  + -ed2.]  Back- 
boned: used  in  composition : as,  “ steel-chined 
rascals,”  Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  v.  1. 

Chinee  (chl-ne'),  n.  [<  Chinese,  adj.  as  noun, 
sing,  and  pi.,  and  as  pi.  regarded  as  * Chinees, 
as  if  from  a sing.  Chinee.  So  aborigine  has 
been  developed  from  the  L.  pi.  aborigines;  and 
cherry,  sherry,  etc.,  from  singulars  in  -s  taken 
for  plurals.]  A Chinaman.  [Colloq.] 

For  ways  that  are  dark, 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 

Bret  Harte,  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James. 

chine-hoop  (chin'hop),  n.  The  last  hoop  at  the 

*ond  of  a cask. 

Chinese  (chl-nes'  or-nez'),  a.  and n.  [<  China  + 
-ese;  = F.  chinois  = Sp.  chino  = Pg.  chinen  = G. 
chinesisch,  etc.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  China. 
— Chinese  Act.  See  act. — Chinese  art,  the  art  of  China ; 
one  of  the  chief  branches  of  Oriental  art.  Chinese  archi- 
tecture makes  extensive  use  of  the  bamboo ; and  its  forms 
and  methods  of  construction,  even  in  brick  and  stone,  are 


chink 

tic  creations.—  Chinese  blue,  capstan,  classics,  croEs- 
bow,  duck,  fire,  lantern,  wax,  white,  yellow,  etc. 
See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  1.  sing,  and  pi.  (plural  also  former- 
ly Chineses).  A native  or  natives  of  China; 
specifically,  a member  or  members  of  the  prin- 
cipal indigenous  race  of  China  proper,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Mongoloids,  such  as  the 
Manchus,  the  race  ruling  the  Chinese  Empire 
from  1644  to  1912. 

The  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  439. 

We  have  seen  them  [writers  of  Action]  apparelled  in  the 
caftan  of  a Persian,  and  the  silken  robe  of  a Chinese,  and 
are  prepared  to  suspect  their  real  character  under  every 
disguise.  Scott,  Monastery,  I.  36. 

2.  The  language  of  China,  it  is  a monosyllabic 
tongue,  and  on  this  ground  is  generally  classed  with  the 
other  languages  of  the  same  character  in  southeastern 
Asia,  in  Further  India  and  the  Himalayas,  as  constituting 
the  monosyllabic  family.  It  exists  in  many  dialects,  of 
which  the  so-called  Mandarin  is  the  leading  and  official 
one.  It  is  composed  of  only  about  500  words,  as  we  should 
distinguish  them  in  writing,  all  of  them  ending  in  a vowel- 
sound  or  in  a nasal,  although  some  of  the  dialects  still  re- 
tain Anal  mutes,  lost  in  Mandarin.  This  small  body  of 
words,  however,  is  raised  to  1,500  by  diAerences  of  the 
tone  of  utterance,  as  rising,  falling,  even,  abrupt,  and  so 
on.  The  language  is  without  inflection,  and  even  without 
distinction  of  parts  of  speech ; but  words  are  classed  as 
“ full  ” or  “empty,”  according  as  they  are  used  with  their 
full  meaning  or  as  auxiliaries  in  forming  phrases : like 
our  will  and  have  in  “I  will  it,”  “they  have  it,"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  “ they  will  have  seen  it,”  on  the  other. 
Chinese  records  go  back  to  about  2000  b.  c.,  and  the  litera- 
ture is  immense  and  varied.  The  mode  of  writing  is  by 
signs  that  represent  each  a single  word  in  one  of  its  senses 
or  in  a certain  set  of  senses.  The  signs  are  of  ideographic 
or  hieroglyphic  origin ; but  the  greater  part  of  them  at 
present  are  compound,  and  many  contain  a phonetic  ele- 
ment along  with  an  ideographic.  They  number  in  the 
dictionaries  about  40,000;  but  only  the  smaller  part  of 
these  are  in  current  and  familiar  use.  They  are  written 
in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the  columns  follow  one 
another  from  right  to  left.  The  language  and  mode  of 
writing  have  been  carried  to  the  neighboring  nations  that 
have  received  their  culture  from  China,  especially  Japan, 
Corea,  and  Annam,  and  have  been  more  or  less  borrowed 
or  adopted  by  such  nations. 

chingle  (ching'gl),  n.  [A  dial,  variant  of  shin- 
gle2,. q.  v.]  1.  Gravel  free  from  dirt;  shingle 

(which  see). — 2.  In  coal-mining,  a portion  of 
the  coal-seam  stowed  away  in  the  goaves  to  help 
in  supporting  the  roof  of  the  mine.  [Scotch.] 
chingly  (ching'gli),  a. 

Scott. 


A variant  of  shingly. 


Chinese  Art. — The  Fuhkien  Temple,  Ningpo. 


largely  influenced  by  this  material.  The  roofs  are  usually 
tiled,  and  have  characteristically  a hollow  dip,  as  if  copied 
from  the  form  of  a tent.  When  rectangular,  the  lower 
corners  are  sharply  turned  up.  Roofs  in  several  project- 
ing tiers,  one  over  the  other,  are  usual  in  temples  and 
towers.  The  tiling  of  the  roofs  is  often  glazed  in  va- 
rious colors,  and  the  walls  are  frequently  incrusted  with 
porcelain  tiles,  and  sometimes  with  marble  slabs.  The 
porcelain  tower  or  ta  of  Nanking,  destroyed  in  1853,  was  a 
building  of  this  nature ; it  was  200  feet  high,  had  9 stories, 
and  was  surmounted  by  an  iron  spire  or  flnial.  The  pai- 
low,  or  carved  memorial  gateway,  is  another  feature  of 
Chinese  architecture.  A peculiarity  of  Chinese  building 
is  the  practice  of  beginning  with  the  roof,  which  is  sup- 
ported on  posts,  and  the  walls  are  then  built  beneath  it. 
Chinese  drawing  and  painting  are  often  of  great  delicacy, 
but  show  no  knowledge  of  perspective.  In  the  decora- 
tive branches  of  art,  much  of  the  work  of  the  Chinese  is 
of  high  merit.  Their  small  bronzes,  and  carvings  in  wood 
and  ivory,  are  of  great  technical  excellence,  and  as  makers 
and  decorators  of  porcelains  they  are  unsurpassed.  They 
are  fond  of  the  grotesque,  and  are  very  successful  in  deco- 
rative treatment  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  their  favorite 
carved  and  painted  flgures  of  dragons  and  kindred  fantas- 


Chiniant,  a.  [<  China  + -tan.]  Same  as  Chinese. 

Of  Iewes  I remember  not  the  mention  of  them  in  any 
Chinian  relation.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  408. 

chiningt  (chi'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  chine1,  «.] 
A chine ; a crack. 

Ther  as  chyning,  clifte  or  scathe  is. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 

chin-jerk  (chin'jerk),  n.  The  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  which  close  the  jaws 
when  the  lower  jaw  is  suddenly  and  involun- 
tarily depressed,  as  by  a blow*  on  something 
resting  on  the  lower  teeth.  Also  called  jaw- 
irjerk. 

chink1  (chingk),  n.  [An  extension,  with  -k,  of 
ME.  chine,  < AS.  cinu,  cine,  a crack,  chine, 
chink : see  chine1,  n.]  A crack ; a cleft,  rent,  or 
fissure  of  greater  length  than  breadth ; a gap : 
as,  the  chinks  of  a wall. 

Yet  is  this  glimpse  of  this  bright  shining  Sun  comforta- 
ble throw  this  chinke  and  key-hole  of  our  bodily  prison. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  3. 
Looked  at  in  reference  to  this  globe,  an  earthquake  is 
no  more  than  a chink  that  opens  in  a garden  walk  of  a dry 
day  in  summer.  Theodore  Parker,  Ten  Sermons. 

chink1  (chingk),  v.  [Not  found  in  ME.  except 
as  in  cltinse:  see  chink1,  n.,  and  cf.  chinse.  Cf. 
chine1,  v.]  I.  intrans.  To  crack;  split;  gape. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  open  or  part  and 
form  a fissure ; make  chinks  in. 

The  skin  of  that  great  body  is  chopped  and  chinked  with 
drought.  Bp.  Hall,  Seasonable  Sermons,  p.  15. 

Here  they  rode  singly  in  a green  twilight  chinked  with 
golden  lights.  The  Century,  XXXI.  73. 

2.  To  fill  up  chinks  in:  as,  to  chink  a wall  or  a 
pavement. 

The  intervals  between  the  beds  being  chinked  with 
stones  of  the  minutest  thinness. 

L.  H.  Morgan,  Amer.  Ethnol.,  p.  157. 

3.  To  put  into  a chink  or  chinks:  as,  to  chink 
in  mortar. 

chink2  (chingk),  v.  [<  ME.  *chinken,  chenken, 
an  imitative  word,  a var.  of  clinken,  E.  clink : 
see  clink,  and  cf.  jingle  (practically  = *chinkle, 
freq.  of  chink2),  tinkle,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  To 
make  a fine  sharp  sound,  as  that  produced  by 
the  collision  of  small  pieces  of  metal. 

Chymyn,  or  chenken  wythe  bellys  [var.  clinke  bell],  tin- 
tillo.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  75. 

Not  a guinea  chink'd  on  Martin’s  boards.  Swift, 


chink 
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chip 


H.  tram.  To  cause  to  emit  a sharp,  clear  chinoline  (kin'o-lin),  n.  [<  NL.  china , quinine 


metallic  sound,  as  by  shaking  coins  together. 

He  chinks  his  purse  and  takes  his  seat  of  state. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  197. 
chink2  (chingk),  n.  [<  chink2,  v.~\  1.  A short, 

sharp,  clear  metallic  sound. 

Half  a dozen  grasshoppers  under  a fern  make  the  field 
ring  with  their  importunate  chink.  Burke , Rev.  in  France. 

The  chink  of  the  dropt  half-penny  no  more  consoles 
their  forlorn  bereavement.  Lamb,  Decay  of  Beggars. 

2.  Coin : so  called  from  its  metallic  ring.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

The  keeping  of  an  inn  : 

Where  every  jovial  tinker,  for  his  chink, 

May  cry,  Mine  host ! B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 
chink3  (chingk),  n.  [Prop,  imitative,  like  the 
equiv.  fink,  finch,  spink.  Cf.  chink2.']  1.  The 
chaffinch,  Fringilla  ccalebs.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2. 
The  reed-bunting,  Emberiza  schceniculus. 
chink4t  (chingk),  n.  [Assibilated  form  of  kink2, 
q.  v.  Cf.  chin-cough .]  A fit,  as  of  coughing  or 
laughing. 

Here  my  lord  and  lady  took  such  a chink  of  laughing 
that  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  recover. 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  35. 

His  [the  rector’s]  kind  face  was  all  agape  with  broad 
smiles,  and  the  boys  around  him  were  in  chinks  of  laugh- 
ing. Mrs.  Gaskelt,  Cranford,  ix. 

chink5t,  n.  [A  var.,  perhaps  a misprint,  of 
chinch2.)  An  obsolete  form  of  chinch*. 

Theod.  I thank  you,  hostess. 
lJray  you,  will  you  shew  me  in  ? 

Hostess.  Yes,  marry,  will  I,  sir ; 

And  pray  that  not  a tlea  or  a chink  vex  you. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  i.  1. 
chinka  (ching'ka),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A suspension- 


beetles,  of  the  group  Cerambyci,  characterized 
by  the  rounded  cavities  of  the  front  coxae,  an 
acutely  triangular  scutel- 
lum,  a lateral  spine,  but  no 
dorsal  callosities  on  the  tho- 
rax, and  elytra  and  thighs 
spinose  at  the  tip.  One  of  the 


(see  quinine),  + -ol  + -tree2.]  An  artificial  al- 
kaloid, C9H7N,  which  is  obtained  by  distilling 
quinine  or  cinchonine  with  potash,  or  syntheti- 
cally from  aniline  and  nitrobenzene  by  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid  and  glycerin.  It  Is 
a colorless  liquid  with  a penetrating  odor,  is  a powerful 
antiseptic,  and  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  an  antipe- 
riodic  in  intermittent  fevers.  Also  spelled  quinoline. 

Chinook  (chi-nuk'),"  n.  [Amer.  Ind.  tribal 
name.]  1.  A jargon  of  Indian,  French,  and 
English  used  in  communicating  with  the  na- 
tive tribes  in  British  America,  and  now  em- 
ployed, especially  on  the  northwestern  Pacific 
coast,  not  only  between  the  whites  and  the 
Indians,  but  also  between  the  Indians  of  tribes 
having  different  languages.  It  is  similar  in  char- 
acter to  “Pidgin  English,”  being  made  of  native  and  for- 
eign words  grossly  corrupted  and  often  fancifully  used.  ChionanthuS  (ki-6-nan'thus), 

For  example,  the  Chinook  name  for  amale  “Indian’  is  / snow  4-  hvHnr  n flower  I 
siivash,  from  the  French  sauvage;  an  Englishman  is  a X‘uv>  srL0^’  avooq,  a nower.J 
King  George  man;  a Boston  man  is  a person  from  the  Unit-  trees  or  shrubs,  be  1 ongm  g to  the  family  OleacesB, 
ed  States ; and  clouds  are  smock  (English  smoke).  natives  of  eastern  North  America  and  eastern 

All  words  in  Chinook  are  very  much  aspirated,  guttu-  Asia.  The  principal  species  is  C.  Firginica,  the 
ralized,  sputtered,  and  swallowed.  fringe-tree  of  the  United  States.  See  fringe-tree. 

T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle.  Cijionidid£e  (ki-o-nid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chio- 
2.  [1.  c.]  The  name  given  to  the  warm,  dry  nis  (Chionid-)  + -idee. ] A remarkable  family  of 
wind  which  blows  at  intervals  down  the  slopes  wading  birds,  related  both  to  the  plovers  and 


Banded  Hickory-borer 
( Chton  cinctus),  natural 
size. 


North  American  species  constitut- 
ing this  genus,  C.  cinctus  (Drury), 
is  very  variable  in  size  and  col- 
or, but  is  usually  brownish-gray, 
and  is  covered  with  short  whitish- 
gray  hair,  each  wing-case  having 
an  oblique  ocher-colored  band. 
Sometimes  the  beetle  is  uniformly 
brownish-yellow.  It  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  its  larvae  tunneling 
in  the  solid  wood  of  hickory- trees. 
Practical  Entomologist,  I.  30. 

' ’ ' n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

A genus  of  low 


of  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  the  winter  and  early 
spring  it  causes  a very  rapid  disappearance  of  the  snow. 
It  is  similar  to  the  foehn  of  Switzerland.  It  may  be  a 
west  wind  in  Montana,  or  a descending  easterly  wind  in 
Oregon  or  Washington  or  Idaho.— Wet  Chinook,  a warm 

. ..  1 » . .1  An  fh  A Ponlfic  PAQct  W <1  ull  1T1  utATl 


to  the  gulls,  in  some  respects  near  the  oyster- 
catchers,  and  in  some  systems  ranged  with  the 
lark-plovers,  Thinocoridce,  in  a superfamily  Chi- 
onoidece;  the  sheathbills.  See  sheathbill. 


moist  southwest  wind  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Washington  Chioninse  (ki-6-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < CMonis 


and  Oregon,  spoken  of  as  blowing  over  the  country  of  the 
Chinook  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 
Amer.  Met.  Jour.,  III.  1887. 


+ -inat.)  The  only  subfamily  of  the  Chkmuii- 
dcc.  G.  Ii.  Gray,  1841. 

Chionis  (kl-6'nis),  n.  [NL.  (J.  R.  Forster, 
1788),  < Gr.  x‘^v>  snow.]  The  typical  genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  Chionidida’.  C.  alba  inhabits 
the  Falklands  and  some  other  antarctic  islands,  is  snow- 
white  in  color,  and  as  large  as  a small  chicken.  C.  minor 
is  a smaller  and  perfectly  distinct  species  inhabiting  Ker- 
guelen island  in  the  Indian  ocean.  The  term  is  synony- 
mous with  Vaginalis  and  Coleorhamphus.  See  sheathbill. 


bridge  with  a single  cable,  often  made  of  stout  cllin-piece  (chin'pes),  n.  Same  as  clnn-band,  ( b ). 
grass,  used  in  the  East  Indies.  From  the  cable  chinquapin,  n.  See  chinkapin. 
a moving  seat,  shaped  like  an  ox-yoke,  is  slung  chinquis  (chin'kwis),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
for  the  passenger.  name  of  the  peacock-pheasant  of  the  East 

chinkapin,  chincapin  (ching'ka-pin),  n.  [Also  Indies,  Polyplectron  bicalcaratum,  having  two 
chinquapin,  chincomen,  cliechinquamen : of  spurs  on  each  tarsus,  and  beautiful  ocelli  on  the  

Amer.  Ind.  origin  (cf.  Delaware  chinqua,  feathers  of  the  hack  and  tail.  See  Polyplectron.  Chionoide83  (ki-o-noi'de-e),  n‘.pl.  [NL .,<.Chi- 
great).]  1.  The  dwarf  chestnut  of  the  United  chin-scab  (chin'skab),  n.  A disease  in  sheep,  onis  + -oide(e.~\  A superfamily  of  birds,  in 
States,  Castanea  pumila,  a shrub  or  tree,  rang-  called  by  shepherds  dartars.  which  the  Thinocoridce  are  included  with  the 

ing  from  Pennsylvania  to  Texas,  and  hearing  a chinse  (chins),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chinsed,  ppr.  Chionididce. 

nut  similar  to  that  of  the  chestnut,  but  smaller  chinsing.  [Appar.  for  *chinch,  < ME.  *chinchen  chionomorph  (kl-on'o-morf),  n.  One  of  the 
and  solitary  in  the  bur.  (which  appears  in  chinching-iron.  for  chinsing-  Chionomorphce ; a sheathbill. 

iron)',  an  assibilated  form  of  chink 1,  v.,  2.]  Chionomorphse  (ki-6-no-m6r'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
Naut.,  to  calk  temporarily,  as  the  seams  of  a (Coues  and  Kidder,  1876);  < Chionis  + Gr.  go p- 
ship,  by  forcing  in  the  oakum  with  a chisel  or  ^ form.]  The  sheathbills,  or  Chionididw,  as 
the  point  of  a knife.  a superfamily  of  birds. 

The  ends  and  edges  are  chinsed  or  lightly  caulked.  chionomorphic  (kl-o-no-mor'fik),  a.  [<  Cliio- 
Thearle,  Naval  Architecture,  § 230.  nomorplae  + -ic.)  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
chinsing-iron  (chin'sing-i//i)rn),  n.  [Earlier  .characters  of  the  Chionomorphce. 
chinching-iron,  ME.  chynchynge-yron  ; < * chinch-  cfcjpl  (chip),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chipped,  ppr. 
ing,  chinsing,  verbal  n.  of  * chinch , chinse,  + chipping.  [<  ME.  chippen,  chyppen,  cut  into 
iron .]  An  edged  tool  or  chisel  used  to  chinse  small  pieces  (not  in  AS.)  (=  D.  kippen,  pick 
.the  seams  of  a vessel.  . . 


They  [the  Virginians]  have  . . . many  goodly  groves  of 
Chincomen  trees,  that  have  husks  like  a chestnut,  and  are 
good  meat  either  raw  or  boiled. 

S.  Clarke,  Plantations  of  the  English  in  America  (1670), 

[p.  12. 

2.  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
the  Castanopsis  clirysopliylla,  a tree  or  shrub 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  mountains. 

This  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  oak  than  to  the  chestnut, 
though  the  small  nut,  which  is  not  edible  and  does  not 
mature  till  the  second  year,  is  inclosed  in  a similar  spiny 
bur.  See  water-chinkapin. 

3.  The  nut  of  Castanea  pumila.  w,  . , , — , , , , v — v--> 

Of  their  Chesnuts  and  Chechinquamens  boyled  4 houres,  chm-strap  (ehm  strap),  n.  In  saddlery,  & strap  ciip  money),  = MLG.  kippen,  hatch  out.  = OSw. 

they  make  broath  and  bread  for  their  chiefe  men.  connecting  the  throat-strap  and  nose- bana.  Ol  7--‘ -1 x A — - — A ’+v* 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works  (ed.  Arber),  p.  58.  a halter.  E.  H.  Knigllt. 

Chinkapins  have  a taste  something  like  a chestnut,  and  chintt  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chintz 1. 
grow  in  a husk  or  bur,  being  of  the  same  sort  of  sub-  cfofafol  chillts  (chints),  n.  [Formerly  also 

stance,  but  not  so  big  as  an  acorn.  They  grow  upon  large  . , * -t-i  j 7 7V-  . i 7 . 77-,  

' igh  as  the  common  apple  trees  in  chmt,  < Hind,  chhint,  chintz,  also  chhlt  — Beng. 

chhit,  chintz,  a spot  (cerebral  t ),  > D.  sits,  G. 
chintz;  cf.  Hind,  chitra , spotted,  also 


bushes,  some  about  as  high  as  the  common  apple 
England,  and  either  in  the  high  or  low,  but  always  bar- 
ren ground.  Beverley , Virginia,  ii.  14. 

chink-bug  (chingk'bug),  n.  A corrupt  form  of 
chinch-bug. 

chinkerst  (ching'kftrz),  n.pl.  [<  chink 2 + -er1  + 
-s1.  Cf.  chink‘d,  n.,  2.]  Coins ; money.  [Slang.] 
Are  men  like  us  to  he  entrapped  and  sold 
And  see  no  money  down,  Sir  Hurly-Burly  1 . . . 

So  let  us  see  your  chinkers. 

Sir  H.  Taylor , Ph.  van  Artevelde,  II.,  iii.  1. 

chinking  (ching'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  chink !, 
r.]  1.  The  process  of  filling  the  interstices 

between  the  logs  of  log  houses  preparatory  to 
plastering  them  over  with  clay.  The  double 
process  is  known  as  chinking  and  daubing. — 2. 
The  material  used  for  filling  chinks. 

The  interstices  of  the  log  waU  were  “clunked,”  the 
chinking  being  large  chips  and  small  slabs  . . . and  the 
daubing  yellow  clay.  Carlton,  The  New  Purchase,  I.  61, 


zitz,  . ... 

chintz, < Skt .chitra,  spotted,  variegated,  bright, 
< chit,  perceive,  look  at.  Cf.  chetah.)  Cot- 
ton cloth  printed  with  flowers  or  other  patterns 
in  different  colors,  and  now  generally  glazed. 
Its  production  was  formerly  confined  to  the  East  Indies, 
but  it  is  now  largely  manufactured  in  Europe,  especially 


out,  hatch,  MD.  strike,  knock,  out  (>  G.  kippen, 
clip  money),  = MLG.  kippen,  hatch  out,  = OSy 
kippa,  chop),  derived  with  reg.  vowel-change 
from  chop 1 ; hut  the  forms  and  senses  are  partly 
mixed  with  those  of  other  verbs : see  chop 1 and 
chip 1,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cut  into  small  pieces 
or  chips ; diminish  or  disfigure  by  cutting  away 
a little  at  a time  or  in  small  pieces ; hack 
away.  See  chipping. 

Chyppe  the  breed  at  ones,  for  our  gestes  be  come. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  71. 

There  are  two  doors,  and  to  each  a single  chipped  and 
battered  marble  step.  O.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  3. 

2.  In  poker,  faro,  and  other  games  at  cards,  to 


IJUv  11  11LMY  lcugcij  uiouiuaonuitu  111  uuiopo,  ' * ' , 7 . Jii  /.i  < 

in  Great  Britain,  where  the  glazed  kind  is  also  frequently  bet;  lay  a wager:  as,  to  chip  five  dollars  (mat 

" ’ ” — * — 11 * ! — is,  to  stake  chips  representing  five  dollars). 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  break  or  fly  off  in  small 
pieces,  as  the  glazing  in  pottery. — 2.  In  poker, 
to  bet  a chip:  as,  I chip. — 3f.  To  carp;  gibe; 
sneer. 

In  wordys  men  weren  never  so  wyce 
As  now,  to  chyppe  at  wordys  of  reson. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  36,  fol.  33.  ( ELalliwell .) 
To  chip  in,  to  put  in  chips,  as  into  the  pool  in  gambling ; 
hence,  to  contribute  ; supply  one’s  share  or  part : as,  they 


called  furniture-print,  from  its  extensive  use  in  covering 
furniture,  etc. 

Let  a charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  248. 
Chintz  braid,  a cotton  galloon  printed  with  a small  pat- 
tern in  colors. — Chintz  style.  Same  as  madder  style 
(which  see,  under  madder). 

chintz2  (chints),  n.  A corruption  of  chinch2. 
chin-whelk,  chin-welk  (chin'hwelk,  -welk),  n. 
Same  as  sycosis. 


daubing  yellow  clay.  enTOon,  ine  New  rurenase,  i.  bi.  • nron  *CUo-  ^chipped  in  to  buy  it  [Slang.] 

Ini  nococca  (a  transiatJof  E.  L,obFrry\  v.),  < W 


of  chinks  or  fissures ; gaping ; opening  in  clefts 
or  crevices. 

Flaister  thou  the  chinky  hives  with  clay. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgies,  iv.  63. 
chinned  (chind),  a.  [<  chin  + -ed2.]  Having  a 
chin  of  the  kind  specified : as,  double-chinned. 
Like  a faire  yong  prince, 

First  downe  c.hinned.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xxiv.  307. 
chinoidine  (M-noi'din),  n.  [<  NL.  china,  var.  of 


nococca  (a  translation  of  E. 

Gr.  snow  (see  chimera),  + k6ksoc,  a berry ; 
in  allusion  to  the  white  color  of  the  berries.] 
A genus  of  tropical  plants,  of  the  family  Kubia- 
cex,  consisting  of  small,  often  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  America,  with  funnel-shaped  yellow- 
ish flowers.  The  fruit  is  a white  berry  with  two  seeds. 
The  plants  possess  purgative  and  emetic  properties,  and 
the  root  of  C.  racemosa,  known  as  cahinca-root,  has  been 
of  repute  as  a diuretic. 


chip  (AS.  cyp,  cypp,  a stock,  post  (L.  stipes), 
occurring  in  glosses,  is  a different  word,  < L. 
cippus : see  cippus) ; from  the  verb.]  1 . A small 
fragment  of  wood,  stone,  or  other  substance, 
separated  from  a body  by  a blow  of  an  instru- 
ment, particularly  a cutting  instrument,  as  an 
ax,  an  adz,  or  a chisel. 

Full  ofte  he  heweth  up  so  highe, 

Tat  chippes  fallen  in  his  eye. 

Gower,  Conf.  -Amant,  1. 106. 

2.  Wood,  coarse  straw,  palm-leavef.,  or  similar 


quina  (see  quinine),  + -oid  4-  -ine2.]  An  amor-  chiollte  (kl'o-llt),  n.  [<  Gr.  snow,  + Ai'flof, 

phous  dark-hrovra  brittle  substance,  obtained  stone.]  A rare  fluorid  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  ,,  ™u,  cumiti  ».•«>,  i.,,,.™™,, 

in  the  manufacture  of  quinine  by  precipitating  oeourring  in  snow-white  tetragonal  crystals  material  split  into  thin  slips  and  mf  de  by  weav- 
the  brown  mother-liquors  with  ammonia,  and  near  Miask,  in  the  government  of  Ufa,  Russia,  ing  into  hats  and  bonnets. 

consisting  chiefly  of  the  remaining  amorphous  Chion  (ki'on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  x^f,  snow : see  The  ladies  wear  jackets  and  petticoats  of  brown  linen, 
alkaloids.  It  is  used  as  a substitute  for  quinine,  chimera,  hiemal,  etc.]  A genus  of  longicorn  and  chip  hats.  Smollett,  Humphrey  (linker. 


chip 


3.  Anything  dried  up  and  deprived  of  strength 
and  character. 

He  waa  ...  a chip,  weak  water-gruel,  a tame  rabbit. 

Caiman  the  Younger,  Poor  Gentleman,  iii.  1. 
Specifically  — 4.  The  dried  dung  of  the  Ameri- 
can bison;  a buffalo-chip.  [Colloq.] — 5.  Naut., 
the  quadrant-shaped  piece  of  wood  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  log-line.  See  log. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  sea  from  aft  which  sent  the  chip 
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2.  The  flying  or  breaking  off  in  small  pieces 
of  the  edges  of  pottery  and  porcelain. — 3.  A 
chip ; a piece  cut  off  or  separated  by  a cutting 
or  engraving  instrument  or  by  a blow;  a frag- 
ment. 


Chirocentrus 


They  dung  their  land  with  the  chippings  of  a sort  of  soft 
stone.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 


chipping-bird  (chip'ing-berd),  i 

bird. 


Same  as  chip- 


> “ • •>  “ uuo. 

6.  One  of  the  small  disks  or  counters  used  in  " - ““ ' “s  “ ™'  

poker  and  some  other  games  at  cards,  usually  ★? . an  angl0  of  about  80°.  See  chipping,  1. 

'ted  to  represent  chipping-ma chine  (chip'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
planing-machine  used  for  cutting  dyewoods 
into  chips.  E.  H.  Knight. 


Gill’s  system  it  includes  those  Cottoidea  which  have  the 
dorsal  elongated,  consisting  of  nearly  equal  acanthopter- 
ous  and  arthropterous  portions,  a long  anal  (about  equal 
to  the  arthropterous  dorsal),  well-developed  thoracic  ven- 
tral8, compressed  head,  lateral  eyes,  branchial  apertures 
extensive,  but  with  the  membranes  more  or  less  united, 
an  antrorsiform  compressed  body,  and  a moderate  num- 
ber of  vertebrae. 

Chiridota  (ki-ri-do'ta),  m.  [NL.]  Same  as 

— ovra  Chirodota.  Wiegman^im 

home,  and  threw  her  continually  off  her  course,  the  log  ,,  n rrn  Cniriet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cherry 1. 

would  have  shown  her  to  have  been  going  somewhat  faster.  cmpping-cnisei  (cmp  mg-chiz  el),  n.  The  chirimoya,  n.  Same  as  cherimover 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  888.  chisel  employed  m the  operation  of  chipping ; Chirinse  (ki-ri'ne),  n.  pi  rNL  < Chirus  + 

ofoaoce  So0”e^at,e0n7ex-  -*«•]  A subfamily  of  Chiridce,  trifled  by  the 
genus  Chirus , with  the  anal  spines  obsolete  or 
reduced  to  one,  the  head  blunt  forward,  and 
the  preopercle  entire. 

chirk1t  (cherk),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  chirken  (in  the 
second  sense  with  a var.  chirpen , > mod.  E. 
chirp}),  appar.  regarded  as  directly  imitative  (= 
G.  dial,  zirken,  schirken,  chirp),  but  in  form  a 
variant  of  charken  ( cherken , chorken,  E.  dial. 
cliark),  creak,  < AS.  cearcian , creak,  crack,  me- 
tathesis of  cracian , > E.  crack : see  charkX, 
crack,  andef.  chirjp\  chirm,  chirr.']  If.  To  creak; 
shriek;  groan. 

A1  ful  of  chirkyng  was  that  sory  place. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  1146. 
2.  To  make  a noise,  as  a bird;  chirp. 

And  kiste  hire  swete  and  chirketh  [var.  chirteth ] as  a 
sparwe.  Chaucer , Summoner’s  Tale,  1.  96. 

Also  spelled  cherk. 

. chirk2  (cherk),  v.  i.  [Origin  uncertain;  per- 

chip-bird  (chip'berd),  n.  A popular  name  of  - • . ^ . VJ.an^ere^  J'  £aPs  a var-  of  chirp;  cf.  chirk l,  v.  Cf.  chirp2.-] 

the  Spizella  socialis  or  domestica,  a small  frin-  Chappy " (chip^  l),  n.,  pi.  chippies  {-iz).  [<  chip2  + To  be  or  become  cheerful.  [Colloq.,  New  Eng.] 
gilline  bird  of  North  America,  very  common  and  „1Dh'2',]  , • A famlllar  llame  of  the  chip-bird.—  -To  chirk  up,  to  cheer  up. 
familiar  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  ?:  Afemalegamm; ; a young  prostitute.  [Slang.]  chirk-  (cherk),  a.  Lively;  cheerful;  pert;  in 
i.  ih.h.  i™~  I.--  - ;kl  chir  (cher),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  Finns  longifoUa,  a,  r XT—  ” 

large  pine-tree  of  the  northwestern  Himalayas. 

The  wood  is  not  durable ; but  the  tree  yields  a larger 
amount  of  resin  than  any  other  of  the  Himalayan  pines. 


uuu.  nvtuo  GUUOI  gamco  it l uaiua,  USUiMiy 

of  ivory  or  bone,  sometimes  marked  to  represent 
sums  of  money. — 7.  A carpenter:  commonly 
in  the  plural.  [Naut.  slang.]— 8.  A small 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  ivory  used  in  rough-tun- 
ing a piano.-—  A chip  of  the  old  block,  a familiar 
phrase  applied  to  a child  or  an  adult  who,  either  in  person 
or  in  disposition  and  character,  resembles  his  father. 

“Yes,  yes,  Chuffey;  Jonas  is  a chip  of  the  old,  block. 
It’s  a very  old  block  now,  Chuffey,"  said  the  old  man. 


chipping-piece  (chip'ing-pes),  n.  In  founding : 
(a)  An  efevated  cast  or  forged  surface,  afford- 
ing surplus  metal  for  reduction  by  the  tools. 
(&)  The  projecting  piece  of  iron  cast  on  the 
face  of  a piece  of  iron  framing,  when  intended 
to  be  rested  against  another  piece. 


Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xviii.  chipping  sparrow  (chip'ing  spared),  n.  Same 
T)l*et.  and  TiH.  chimed. . titit.  ac 


chip2  (chip),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  chipped,  ppr. 
chipping.  [Imitative ; cf . cheep,  and  see  chip 2, 
n.,  chip-bird,  chipper 2,  v.,  chipmunk,  etc.]  To 


■ .... e la; , _j  ju  as  cmpmuMK. 

utter  a short,  dry,  crisp  sound,  as  a bird  or  a bat ; chipping-up  (chip'ing-up'),  n. 

cheep ; chirp. — Chipninfr  — u + — : : fit. 

chip2  (chip);  n.  [<  chi^ v 


as  chip-bird. 
chipping  squirrel  (chip'ing  skwur"el),  n.  Same 
as  chipmunk. 

The  process  of 


phipping  sparrow.  See  next  column,  rough -timing  a piano  with’a  chip.  * 

• chippy1  (chip'i),  a.  [<  chip1  + -y1.]  Abound 
0 ing  in  chips ; produced  by  chips. 


— ...  , — n.  |_\  cmp-,  v.j  The  cry  of  the  bat. 
chip-ax  (chip'aks),  n.  A small  ax  used  to  chip 
a block  or  timber  to  nearly  the  shape  to  which 
it  is  to  be  dressed. 


Here  my  chilled  veins  are  warmed  by  chippy  fires. 

Savage,  The  Wanderer, 


is  about  6 inches  long,  has  a reddish  cap,  streaked  back, 
and  plain  grayish  under  parts;  builds  a neat  hair-lined 
nest  in  bushes,  and  lays  greenish  eggs  with  dark  spots. 

Also  called  hair-bird,  chipping-bird , chipping  sparrow, 

chip-breaker  (chip' broker),  ».  1.  A metal  The  chir,  or  three-leaved  Himalayan  pine^ 
plate  placed  at  the  front  of  the  bit  of  a chir-.  See  chiro-. 
carpenters’  plane,  to  bend  up  the  chip  and  chira  (che'ra),  n.  Same  as  chiru. 


XIV.  155. 


prevent  the  splitting  of  the  board. — 2.  In  a 
matching-machine,  a piece  fastened  to  the  side 
cutter-bead  frame,  to  break  off  the  chips  and 
thus  prevent  the  edge  of  the  board  from  split- 
ting. 

chip-chop1  (chip'chop),  a.  [Reduplication  of 
chop1.]  Broken;  unmusical.  [Rare.] 

The  sweet  Italian  and  the  chip-chop  Dutch. 

John  Taylor. 

chip-chop3  (chip'chop),  n.  [Imitative  of  the 
bird’s  note;  cf.  chip 2,  cheep,  and  chiff-chaff.']  A 
name  of  the  chiff-chaff.  Montagu. 

chipmonk,  n.  Same  as  chipmunk. 

chipmunk  (ehip'mungk),  n.  [Also  chipmonk, 
chipmuck,  chip- 


muk,  variants 
(perhaps  due  to 
association  with 
chi  pi,  v.)  of  chit- 
munk,  < Chip- 
pewa achitamo n, 
in  a former  vo- 
cabulary (1791) 
chelamon,  the 
red  squirrel.]  A 
small  squirrel, 
lamias  striatus 
(and  other 
species) ; the 

hackee ; the  chipping  squirrel. 


Chipmunk  ( Tamias  striatus). 


Chiracanthiis  (ki-ra-kan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gtr. 
Xeip,  the  hand,  + anavda,  a thorn.]  1.  A genus 
of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  of  the  Devonian  or  Old 
Red  Sandstone  formation,  covered  with  small 
brightly  enameled  scales,  and  having  all  its 
fins  armed  with  defensive  spines.  It  abounds 
at  Gamrie,  in  Banffshire,  Scotland,  and  other 
localities  in  Great  Britain. — 2.  A genus  of  ne- 
matoid  worms  or  threadworms,  entirely  cov- 
ered with  spines.  C.  hispidum  is  an  example. 
Also  Cheiracanthus. 

chiragon  (ki'ra-gon),  n.  [<  Gr.  %dp,  the  hand, 
+ aytov,  ppr.  of  ayetv,  lead,  drive : see  act,  n.] 
A writing-machine  for  the  blind ; a cecogranh. 
E.  II.  Knight. 

chiragra  (ld-rag'ra  or  ki'ra-gra),  n.  [<  L.  chi- 
ragra,  < Gr.  x£lpoypa,  < xe‘P,  tfie  hand,  + aypa, 
seizure,  Ct.  podagra.]  Gout  in  the  hand, 
chiragric,  chiragrical  (kl-rag'rik,  -ri-kal),  a. 
[<  L.  chiragricus,  < Gr.  *xeipayptu6e,  < xiipaypa, 
chiragra.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  gout  in 
the  hand ; of  the  nature  of  chiragra. 
Chiranthodendreas  (kx-ran-tho-den'dre-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Chiranthodendron  (’<  Gr.  x& 'P,  hand, 
+ hvQoc,  flower,  + SfaSpov,  tree)  + -ese.]  A 
disused  name  for  a somewhat  anomalous  group 
of  sterculiaceous  plants  comprising  the  two 
monotypic  genera  Fremontodendron,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Chiranthodendron,  of  Mexico. 


good  spirits.  [Colloq.,  blew  Eng.] 

She  was  just  as  chirk  and  chipper  as  a wren,  a-wearin’ 
her  little  sun-bunnet,  and  goin’  a-huckleberryin’. 

II.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  34. 
chirm  (cherm),  v.  [Also  charm  (see  charm2), 
formerly  written  cherm,  churm,  < ME.  chir  men, 
< AS.  cirman,  cyrman  (=  MD.  MLG.  kermen, 
karmen),  cry  out,  shout,  make  a loud  noise ; cf. 
cirm,  cyrm,  clamor,  noise.  See  charm 2,  and 
cf.  chirl A,  chirp1,  and  chirr.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
chirp  as  a bird. 

The  bird  chirms  as  it  is  whistled  to. 

Wodroephe,  Fr.  and  Eng.  Grammar  (1623),  p.  506. 

Now  listening  to  the  chirming  of  the  birds. 

W.  W.  Story,  He  and  She,  p.  1. 
2.  To  emit  a mournful  sound,  as  birds  collected 
together  before  a storm. 

II.  trails.  To  utter  as  with  a chirp, 
chirm  (chtan),  n.  [Also  charm,  formerly  writ- 
ten cherm,  churm,  < ME.  chirm,  chyrm,  < AS. 
cirm,  cyrm,  clamor,  noise:  see  the  verb.]  It. 
Clamor ; confused  noise. 

The  churme  o(  a thousand  taunts  and  reproaches. 

Bacon,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  186. 
2.  Specifically,  the  mournful  sound  emitted  be- 
fore a storm  by  birds  collected  together, 
chiro-,  cheiro-.  [L.,  NL.,  etc.,  chiro-,  before  a 
vowel  chir-,  NL.  sometimes  less  prop,  cheiro-,  < 
Gr.  xflP°->  before  a vowel  xe,P-i  combining  form 
of  xAp  = OL.  liir,  the  hand.]  An  element  in 
some  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  ‘ hand,' 
‘the  hand.’ 

Chirocentri  (kl-ro-sen'tri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Chirocentrus.]  A group  of  malacopterygian 
fishes:  same  as  Chirocentridce. 
chirocentrid  (kl-ro-sen'trid),  n. 


chipmunk  is  a small  stripeef  spiciest  about  6 incheTlong  Fremontix  of  Iho  family  

with  the  tail  4 inches;  it  is  reddish-brown  in  the  upper  Chimv&ri  (chir-a-var'i),  n.  See  charivari. 
parts,  and  has  two  white  stripes  and  four  black  chirchet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  church. 

It  >.  very  abundant  m eastern  Chirella  jki-rel ' a),  n.  [NL,  < Gr.  xdp,  the 


ones  on  the  sides. 
North  America. 


r ,,  ...  A fish  of  the 

iy mruninoaenaron , ot  Mexico,  family  Chirocentridce. 

They  are  now  regarded  as  constituting  the  Chirocentridse  (ka-rd-sen'tri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
tribe  FremonUee  of  the  family  Sterculiacese.  < Chirocentrus  + -idie.]  A family  of  malacon- 
:hiravan  fchir-a-vo.r'iV  n terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Chirocen- 


chipper1  (ehip'er),  n.  [<  chip1  + -erl.  Cf.  chop- 
pier1.] One  who  or  that  which  chips  or  cuts. 

Ye  must  haue  thre  pantry  knyues,  one  knyfe  to  square 
trenchour  loues,  an  other  to  be  a chyppere. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  266. 
chipper2  (ehip'er),  v.  i.  [E.  dial,  freq.  of  chip1, 
q.  v.]  To  chip;  chirp;  chirrup. 
chipper3  (ehip'er),  a.  [Assibilated  form  of  E. 
dial,  kipper,  lively,  brisk:  see  kipper1.]  Ac- 
tive; cheerful;  lively;  brisk;  pert.  [Colloq, 
U.  S.] 

. turned  up  at  last  all  alive,  and  chipper  as  a skunk- 
blackbird.  h.  B.  Stoive,  Oldtown,  p.  37. 


hand.]  The  typical  genus  of  Chirellidee.  ’ Len- 
denfeld. 

Chirellidae  (ki-rel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL,  < Chirella 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  sponges,  named  by  Len- 
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denfeld  from  the  genus  Chirella : same  as  Spi-  no  Pyloric  appendages.  Also  Chirocentri. 
rastrellidce  of  Ridley  and  Dendy.  Chirocentrodon  (ki-ro-sen'tro-don),  n.  [NL.] 

.T.  • lj / i • i / ■ . \ r- v-r • ..  _ . _ A rrorina  rtf  floVino  frtnmlAr]  Uv-rr  In  1 Q£!Q 


rastrellidee  of  Ridley  and  Dendy, 
chiretta  (chi-ret'a),  n.  [Hindi  chiraita,  chi-  A genus  of  fiskes_ 
raita,  a species  of  gentian,  and  tbe  bitter  de-  chlroc6Htroid  (ki 
rived  from  it.]  An  East  Indian  bitter  derived 
from  tbe  dried  stems  of  Swertia  Chirata,  a gen- 


trus.  The  body  is  covered  with  thin  deciduous  scales ; 
the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  the  intermaxil- 
Jaries  niesially,  and  by  the  maxillaries  laterally  (both 
bones  being  firmly  united  by  juxtaposition) ; the  opercular 
apparatus  is  complete  ; the  dorsal  fin  belongs  to  the  cau- 
dal portion  of  the  vertebral  column ; the  intestine  is  short, 
the  mucous  membrane  forming  a spiral  fold ; and  there 
are  no  pyloric  appendages.  Also  Chirocentri. 


yju-iv-oou  wy-uv/u/j  ll.  [iiu.j 

A genus  of  fishes  founded  by’Giinther  in  1868. 
dlirocentroid  (ki-ro-sen'troid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Chirocentrus  + -oid.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 

„„„  a oil.  resembling  the  Chirocentridce. 

tianaeeous  plant  from  the  north  of  India,  ^it  is  P-  n~  A chirocentrid. 

very  similar  in  its  properties  to  gentian,  and  is  used  Cnirocentroidei  (kl-ro-sen-troi ' de-i),  n.  pi. 
medicinally  for  similar  purposes,  especially  in  India,  rxrr  / Ln — 1 — i°cn\  ' ’ 1 

whprp  it.  ia  milnh  llnlnad  Qniin.nl  n '■ 


chipping  (chip'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  chippinge;  ver- 
bal n.  of  chip  I.]  1 . The  act  of  cutting  or  knock- 
ing rvff  in  email  mart/xa  T1  - 1. 


ing  off  in  small  pieces.  It  is  an  operation  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  with  cast-iron  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
mold,  in  order  to  remove  the  dark  rind  or  outside  crust, 
which  is  harder  than  the  rest  and  would  destroy  the  file! 
The  operation  is  performed  with  the  chipping-chisel. 

I.  32 


[NL.  (Bleeker,  1859),  < Chirocentrus  + -oidei.'] 
In  Bleeker’s  system,  a family  of  the  herring  or- 

der,  associated  with  two  others  in  a tribe  called 

chirid  (W'rid),  m A fish  of  the  family  Chiridce.  P^udoclupeini:  same  as  Chirocentrid ^ 
Chiridse  (kl'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NT,,  < (Airis  + -lYta.I  Chirocentrus  (ki-ro-sen  trus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

A fn.mil  v ol1  a nawfVi/vn’f/xT'Trrwirtwi  -ftoiV./-,,-.  l j “X.Cip,  hand,  i KEVi  OOV 


where  it  is  much  valued.  Several  other  species  of  Swer- 
tia and  allied  genera  are  known  in  India  by  the  same 
name  and  have  the  same  virtues. 


A family  of  aeanthopterygian  fishes,  exempli- 
fied by  tbe  genus  Chirm,  to  which  different 
limits  have  been  assigned  by  ichthyologists,  in 


xeip,  hand,  + khrpov,  spine,  center.]  A genus 
of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Chirocentridce. 
It  is  so  named  from  a lanceolate  process  of  the  pectoral 
fin.  C.  dorab,  the  only  species  known,  is  a large  her- 


Cnirocentrus 

ring-like  fish  occurring  in  the  Indian  ocean  and  eastward 
to  Japanese  waters. 

Chirocephalus  (ki-ro-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xelp,  hand,  + Key  a'/.?/,  head.]  Same  as  Bran- 
chipus. 

Chirocolus  (ki-rok'o-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler),  < 
Gr.  xe‘P}  hand,  + K&Aog,  docked,  curtal.]  A ge- 
nus of  Brazilian  lizards,  having  the  hind  feet 
5-toed,  and  the  fore  feet  4-toed  with  a rudimen- 
tary thumb.  C.  imhricatus  is  an  example.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  Heterodactylus , and  belongs  to  the  family 
Tender,,  though  sometimes  made  type  of  a family  Chi- 
rocolidce. 

Chirodota  (ld-rod'o-ta),  n.  [NL.  (Eschseholtz, 
1829).]  A genus  of  apneumonous  or  apodous 
holothurians,  of  the  family  Synaptidee,  having 
the  skin  studded  with  rows  of  small  tubercles 
bearing  calcareous  wheel-shaped  bodies.  C. 
violacea  is  an  example.  Also  Chiridota. 

chirogale  (H'ro-gal),  n.  An  animal  of  the  genus 
Chirogale  us. 

Chirogaleus  (kl-ro-ga'le-us),  n.  [NL.  (Com- 
merson),  < Gr.  xe‘p,  hand,  + yaAky,  yaly,  a wea- 
sel, yaAeOg,  a kind  of  shark.]  A genus  of  lemurs, 


Brown  Mouse-lemur  ( Chirogaleus  milit). 

including  the  small  species  known  as  dwarf 
makis  or  mouse -lemurs.  C.  milii  is  the  brown 
mouse-lemur  of  Madagascar. 

Chirogidae  (ki-roj'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chirox 
( Chirog -)  + -idse.~\  A family  of  extinct  mono- 
treme  animals,  typified  by  the  genus  Chirox. 
They  were  of  small  size,  and  had  in  the  upper  jaw  on 
each  side  about  3 quadrituberculate  or  trituberculate 
premolars  and  2 molars  with  many  tubercles  in  two 
or  three  imperfect  longitudinal  rows.  Only  one  species 
has  been  described,  from  the  Upper  Jurassic  of  North 
America. 

chirognomic  (ki-rog-nom'ik),  a.  [<  chirognomy 
+ -ic.  ] Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  chirog- 
nomy. 

chirognomy  (ki-rog'no-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  xf:'P,  hand, 
+ yvapy,  understanding:  see  gnome.']  A so- 
called  art  or  science  which  professes  to  judge 
of  mental  character  from  the  form  and  mark- 
ings or  lines  of  the  hand;  palmistry.  = Syn.  Chi- 
rognomy,  Chiromancy.  These  are  technically  two  depart- 
ments of  palmistry : the  former  is  the  pretended  art  or 
science  of  determining  an  individual’s  character  from  the 
hand,  the  latter  the  attempt  to  foretell  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hand  what  is  likely  to  befall  one. 
chirograph  (ki'ro-graf),  n.  [=  F.  chirographe 
- Sp.  quirdgrafo  = Pg.  cMrographo  = It.  chiro- 
grafo,  < L.  chirographus  {-um,  -on),  < Gr.  xeepb- 
ypaipog,  m.,  also  xeqioypaipov,  neut.,  a handwrit- 
ing, a deed  or  bond,  prop,  adj.,  written  with 
the  hand,  < x£lP>  hand,  + ypaijmv,  write.]  A 
deed  which,  requiring  a counterpart,  was  en- 
grossed twice  on  the  same  piece  of  parchment 
with  a space  between,  in  which  was  written  a 
word  or  words,  or  the  capital  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, through  which  the  parchment  was  cut 
and  one  part  given  to  each  party,  so  that  the 
correspondence  of  the  two  might  be  easily 
shown.  This  practice  was  retained  in  England  for  the 
forms  of  agreement  called  fines  of  land  until  such  agree- 
ments were  abolished,  in  1833. 

chirographer  (ki-rog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  chirography 
+ -er1.]  1.  One  who  exercises  or  professes  the 
art  or  business  of  writing;  a writer;  a tran- 
scriber. 

Thus  passeth  it  from  this  office  to  the  chiroprapher's,  to 
be  engrossed.  Bacon,  Office  of  Alienation. 

2.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by  examining  the 
hand.  Also  chirographist Chirographer  of  fines, 

in  old  Eng.  law,  an  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas  who  en- 
grossed fines  of  land.  See  chirograph. 

chirographic,  chirographical  (kl-ro-graf 'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.  [<  chirography  + -ic,  - ical .]  Pertain- 
ing to  chirography. 
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chirographist  (ki-rog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  chirography 
+ -ist.]  Same  as  chirographer,  2. 

Let  the  chirographists  behold  his  palm. 

Arbuthnot,  Pope. 

chirographosophic  (ki-ro-graf-o-sof'ik),  n.  [< 
Gr.  xelP°ypa<t>ov,  handwriting  (see  chirograph), 
+ co(ft6g,  wise,  + -ic.  ] An  expert  in  chirography ; 
a judge  of  handwriting.  Kingsley.  [Bare.] 
chirography  (ki-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  Sp.  quiro- 
grafia  = Pg.  chirograpliia,  < Gr.  as  if  *xeipo- 
y payed,  < x£lpojpeuj>og,  handwriting,  written  with 
the  hand:  see  chirograph.]  1.  The  art  of  writ- 
ing; handwriting. — 2.  A particular  or  indi- 
vidual style  of  handwriting. — 3.  The  art  of  tell- 
ing fortunes  by  examining  the  hand, 
chirogymnast  (ki-ro-jim'nast),  n.  [=F.  cliiro- 
gymnaste,  < Gr.  xelPt  hand,  + yvpvacrijg,  a gym- 
nast.] Any  mechanical  apparatus  for  strength- 
ening the  muscles  of  the  hand  for  pianoforte- 
or  organ-playing ; especially,  a set  of  rings  at- 
tached by  springs  to  a cross-bar. 
chiroid  (ki'roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Chirus  + -old.] 
I.  a.  Resembling  or  related  to  the  genus  Chi- 
rus; belonging  to  the  family  Chiridce. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  genus  Chirus  or  fam- 
ily Chiridce. 

Chirolepis  (kl-rol'e-pis),  n.  [NL.  (Agassiz, 
1833),  < Gr.  xe'lP>  hand,  + Aeirlg,  a scale.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  of  the  Devonian 
or  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation,  with  minute 
scales  and  greatly  developed  pectoral  and  ven- 
tral fins,  generally  referred  to  the  family  Pa- 
Iceoniscidce.  Also  Cheirolepis. 
chirologia  (kl-ro-16'ji-ii),  ■».  [NL.]  Same  as 

chirology. 

chirological  (ki-ro-loj 'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
chirology. 

chirologist  (M-rol'o-jist),  n.  [<  chirology  + -ist.] 
One  who  communicates  thoughts  by  signs  made 
with  the  hands  and  fingers, 
chirology  (kl-rol'6-ji),  n.  [=  F.  chirologie  = 
Sp.  quirologia  = Pg.  chirologia,  < NL.  chirolo- 
gia,< Gr.  xe‘P,  hand,+  -lay la,  < Aeyeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  art  or  practice  of  using  the  manual 
alphabet — that  is,  of  communicating  thoughts 
by  signs  made  with  the  hands  and  fingers,  as 
by  deaf-mutes.  See  deaf-mute.  Also  chirologia. 
chiromachyt  (ki-rom'a-ki),  n.  [<  Gr.  xelP°- 
paxla,  hand-labor  (lit.  hand-fighting),  < xelP°~ 
paxog,  fighting  with  the  hand,  < xe'<P>  hand,  + 
paxv,  fight.]  A hand-to-hand  fight.  Gauden. 
[Rare.] 

chiromancer  (kl'ro-man-ser),  n.  [<  chiromancy 
+ -erf.]  One  who  attempts  to  foretell  future 
events,  or  to  tell  the  fortunes  and  dispositions 
of  persons,  by  inspecting  their  hands.  Also  chi- 
romant,  chiromantist. 

The  practical  cheiromancer  wields  a power  the  subtlest 
and,  be  it  added,  the  most  dangerous  of  which  the  world 
has  heard.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  628. 

chiromancy  (ki'ro-man-si),  n.  [<  F.  chiroman - 
cie  = Sp.  quiromancia  = Pg.  cliiromancia  = It. 
chiromanzia,  < Gr.  x£LPi  hand,  + fiavreia , divina- 
tion. Cf.  chiromant.']  Divination  by  the  hand; 
the  art  or  practice  of  attempting  to  foretell 
the  future  of  a person  by  inspecting  the  lines 
and  lineaments  of  his  hand;  palmistry  prac- 
tised with  reference  to  the  future ; also,  pal- 
mistry in  general. 

The  thumb,  in  chiromancy , we  give  Venus. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

Chiromancy  traces  in  the  markings  of  the  palm  a line 
of  fortune  and  a line  of  life,  finds  proof  of  melancholy  in 
the  intersections  on  the  saturnine  mount,  presages  sorrow 
and  death  from  black  spots  in  the  finger-nails,  and  at  last, 
having  exhausted  the  powers  of  this  childish  symbolism, 
it  completes  its  system  by  details  of  which  the  absurdity 
is  no  longer  relieved  by  even  an  ideal  sense. 

E.  B.  Tylor , Prim.  Culture,  I.  113. 
= Syn.  Chiromancy,  Chirognomy.  See  chirognomy. 

chiromant  (ki'ro-mant),  n.  [<  Gr.  xeLpoiLLavTlC, 
< xeiPi  hand,  + pavrig , divination.]  Same  as 
chiromancer. 

chiromantic,  chiromantical  (M-ro-man'tik, 

-ti-kal),  a.  [As  chiromant  + -ic,  -ical.]  Per- 
taining to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  practising  chiro- 
mancy, or  divination  by  the  hand. 

With  what  equity  chiromantical  conjecturers  decry 
these  decussations  in  the  lines  and  mounts  of  the  hand  ! 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus. 

chiromantist  (ki'ro-man-tist),  n.  [ As  chiro- 
mant + -ist.]  Same  as  chiromancer. 
Chiromeles  (ki-ro-me'lez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xe‘P, 
hand,  + L.  meles,  a badger.]  A remarkable 
genus  of  molossoid  bats,  containing  one  Indo- 
Malayau  species,  C.  torquatus,  of  large  size, 
having  a nearly  naked  body,  a large  gular  pouch 
secreting  an  offensive  sebaceous  substance,  and 
singular  cutaneous  nursing-pouches  containing 


chiroplast 

the  mamma.  The  dental  formula  is  1 incisor,  1 canine, 
and  3 molars  in  each  half  jaw;  and  1 premolar  in  each 
half  upper  and  2 premolars  in  each  half  under  jaw. 

Chiromyidffi  (kl-ro-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chi- 
romys  + -idee.]  A family  of  lemuroid  quad- 
rupeds or  Prosimiee,  represented  by  the  genus 
Chiromys : in  current  usage,  but  a synonym  of 
Daubentoniidee  (which  see).  Also  Chiromydee, 
Chiromydidee,  Cheiromyidce. 

Chiromyini  (ki"r6-mi-i'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chi- 
romys + -ini.]  A group  of  lemuroid  quadru- 
peds, corresponding  to  the  family  Chiromyidee. 
Chiromys  (kl'ro-mis),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1800), 

< Gr.  xclPt  hand,  + pvg  = E.  mouse.]  The 
typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Chiro- 
myidee, containing  the  aye-aye  (which  see).  It 
is  the  current  name  of  the  genus,  but  is  a syno- 
nym of  the  prior  Daubentonia.  Also  Cheiromys. 
Chironectes  (ki-ro-nek'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xr‘P> 
hand,  + vf/KTt]g,  a swimmer,  < vi/xew,  swim.]  1. 
A genus  of  marsupial  mammals,  of  the  family 
Didelphyidai,  containing  the  yapok  or  water- 
opossum  of  South  America,  C.  variegatus  or  C. 
yapok.  llliger,  1811. — 2.  A genus  of  pedicu- 
late  fishes:  same  as  Antennarius.  Cuvier,  1817. 
Also  Cheironectes. 

Chironectidse  (ki-ro-nek'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chironectes,  2,  4-  -idee.  ] A family  of  pediculate 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Chironectes : sy- 
nonymous with  Antennariidec.  Swainson,  1839. 
chironomer  (kl-ron'o-mer),  n.  [<  chironomy  + 
-er1.]  A teacher  of  chironomy  or  gesticula- 
tion. 

chironomic  (ki-ro-nom'ik),  a.  [<  chironomy  + 
-ic.  ] Relating  to  chironomy  or  the  art  of  ges- 
ticulation. 

Chironomidse  (ki-ro-nom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chironomus  + Aden.]  A family  of  nemocerous 
dipterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Chiro- 
nomus. They  resemble  gnats,  and  the  group  is  sometimes 
called  Culiciforme8.  The  larvce  live  in  water,  moist  earth, 
and  rotten  wood,  and  have  four  tracheal  vesicles  and  a cir- 
clet of  anal  setae.  There  are  many  genera  and  about  800 
species.  They  have  no  ocelli ; the  antennae  are  plumose, 
especially  in  the  males ; there  is  no  transverse  thoracic 
suture ; and  the  costal  vein  ends  near  the  tip  of  the  wing. 
They  greatly  resemble  mosquitoes,  but  as  a rule  do  not 
bite.  They  may  be  observed  in  early  spring  in  swarms 
often  of  immense  extent. 

Chironomus  (ki-ron'o-mus),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  symmetrical  manner 

in  which 
these insects 
spread  out 
their  feet 
when  they 
are  at  rest; 
< Gr.  xHP°- 
vipog,  one 
who  moves 
the  hands 
in  gesticula- 
tion : see  chi- 
ronomy.] An 
extensive 
genus  of  dip- 
terous in- 
sects, for- 
merly refer- 
red to  the 
family  Tipu- 
lidce,  or 
crane  - flies, 
but  now 

forming  the 
type  of  the 
family  Chironomidce.  The  species  frequent  marshy 
places  and  resemble  gnats.  The  blood*worm,  used  for 
bait,  is  the  larva  of  C.  plunwsus.  C.  oceanus  is  a common 
New  England  species.  Also  Cheironmnus. 
chironomy  (ld-ron'o-mi),  n.  [=  F.  chironomie 
= Sp.  -quironomia  = Pg.  chironomia,  < L.  chiro- 
nomia,  < Gr.  xelPovof1‘a>  gesticulation,  panto- 
mime, < x£lP0V^P°ii  one  who  moves  his  hands 
in  gesticulation,  < xe‘P>  hand,  + vepetv,  man- 
age, use:  see  nome.]  1.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  rules  of  pantomimic  gesticulation 
or  of  significant  gesture.  Specifically— 2.  The 
art  of  indicating  a melody  to  a choir  by  mo- 
tions of  the  hands,  instead  of  by  printed  or 
written  notes.  This  method  of  conducting  was 
common  in  the  early  Western  Church, 
chironym  (ki'ro-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  x£'P,  hand,  + 
bvou.a,  bvvim,  name : see  onym.]  A manuscript- 
name  of  an  animal  or  of  a plant;  an  unpub- 
lished name.  Coues,  The  Auk,  I.  321.  [Rare.] 
chiroplase  (ki'ro-plaz),  n.  Same  as  chiroplast. 
chiroplast  (ki'ro-plast),  n,  [<  Gr.  x^Pi  hand, 
+ 7r/UoT<Sf,  verbal  adj.  of  it AAooeiv,  form.  Cf. 
Xup6~AacTnc,  formed  by  hand.]  An  apparatus 


Midge  ( Chironomus  plumosus). 

line  shows  natural  size.) 


(Vertical 


chiroplast 

invented  by  J.  B.  Logier  in  London,  about  1810, 
for  training  the  hands  of  beginners  in  piano- 
forte-playing. It  consisted  of  complex  arrangements 
to  sustain  and  guide  the  wrist  and  the  Angers.  A simpli- 
fication of  the  machine,  invented  by  Kalkbrenner  in  1818, 
is  still  in  occasional  use. 

chiropod  (kl'ro-pod),  n.  [<  NL.  *Chiropus,  pi. 
Chiropoda,  < Gr.  xe‘P,  hand,  + it ovt;  (Trod-)  = E. 
foot .]  One  of  the  Chiropocla;  a mammal  with 
hands,  or  feet  resembling  hands. 

Chiropoda  (ki-rop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
* Chiropus : see  chiropod."]  Hand-footed  mam 


rygmm. 

chirosophical  (ki-ro-sof'i-kal),  a.  [<  chiroso- 
phy  + -ical.]  Pertaining  to  chirosophy;  chi- 
rognomic  or  ehiromantie. 
chirosophist  (ki-ros'6-fist),  n.  [<  chirosophy  + 
-ist.  Cf.  sophist.]  One  versed  in  chirosophy ; 

mom-  a palmist;  a chiromancer. 

mals:  a name  given  by  Ogilby  to  an  artificial  clUTOSOphy  (M-ros'o-fi),  n.  [<  Or.  xuP^ao foe, 

nil  a a -»  . — , . * . . - - o In  I Infl  lm  t h h n /I  1.  . . ..  .1  I „ 


967  chirurgery 

+ NL.  -ium.]  The  fore  limb  or  anterior  mem-  The  chirping  and  moderate  bottle.  B.Jonson. 

ber  of  a vertebrate  animal  developed  in  a hand-  He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  anti  cracks  his  jokes, 
like  manner,  or  having  the  same  morphological  * , Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ill.  358. 

elements  as  a hand : contrasted  with  iehthyopte-  chirper  (cher'per),  n.  A bird  or  an  insect  that 


group  of  the  Mammalia  containing  those  whose 
limbs  terminate  in  hands,  or  feet  that  may  he 
used  as  hands,  They  are  divided  into  Bimana , Quadra- 
manci , and  Pedimana  or  ‘foot-handed’  animals,  such  as 
some  of  the  monkeys,  the  lemurs,  and  the  opossums.  [Not 
in  use.] 

chiropodist  (ki-rop'o-dist),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^P,  hand, 
+ jrotif  (ffotJ-),  = E.  foot,  + -isf.]  One  who 
treats  diseases  or  malformations  of  the  hands 
or  feet;  especially,  a surgeon  for  the  feet, 
hands,  and  nails ; a cutter  or  extractor  of  corns 
and  callosities ; a corn-doctor, 
chiropodous  (ki-rop'o-dus),  a.  [As  chiropod  + 
-ous.  ] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chiropoda;  hav- 
ing feet  like  hands ; hand-footed. 

Chiropody  (ki-rop'o-di),  n.  [<  Gr.  *etjo,  hand, 
+ ttovq  (trod-)  = E.  foot.  Cf.  chiropodist.]  The 
art  of  treating  diseases,  callosities,  or  excres- 
cences of  the  hands  and  feet, 
chiropompholyx  (ki-ro-porn'fo-liks),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  xsiPi  hand,  + iropijidhvZ,  a bubble  (blis- 
ter), < a blister.]  In  pathol.,  a skin-dis- 

ease affecting  the  hands  and  sometimes  the 
feet,  characterized  by  itching  and  burning  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  vesicles  on  the  fin- 

fers  and  palms.  It  chiefly  affects  women,  and 
as  a strong  tendency  to  recur, 
chiropter  (kl-rop'ter),  n.  A mammal  of  the  or- 
der Chiroptera;  a hat. 

Chiroptera  (ki-rop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Blu- 
menbach,  1799),  neut.  pi.  of  chiropterus,  wing- 
handed: see  chiropterous.)  The  bats;  an  order 


skilled  with  the  hands,  < x£'Pt  hand,  + aotjidc, 
wise.]  Knowledge  of  a person’s  character  and 
probable  future  asserted  to  he  derived  from  in- 
spection  of  the  hand;  the  so-called  science  of  (cher),  v.  L 

palmistry;  chirognomy  or  chiromancy.  Also 
spelled  cheirosophy. 

The  author  seeks  to  divorce  cheirosophy  from  all  asso- 
ciation with  astrology  and  other  studies  of  the  kind,  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  truth. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  528. 

Chirotes  (kl-rd'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Dum6ril  and 
Bibron)  (cf.  Gr.  xELPUT°Sy  verbal  adj.  of  xElpovv, 
subdue),  < Gr.  xe'tPi  the  hand.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  tho  family  Chivotidw.  c.  canaliculatus  is  a 
species  of  subterranean  habits,  like  the  other  amphisbse- 
noids,  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  8 or  10 
inches  long.  It  is  a native  of  Mexico.  Also  Cheirotes. 

chiroteuthid  (ki-ro-tu'thid),  n.  A cephalopod 
of  the  family  Chiroteuthidce. 

Chiroteuthidae  (kl-ro-tu'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
for  *Chiroteuthididce,\  Chiroteuthis  (- tliid -)  + 

-idee.]  A family  of  teuthidoid  decacerous 
cephalopods,  typified  by  the  genus  Chiroteuthis. 

They  have  free  arms ; lacrymal  sinuses ; a small  siphon 
destitute  of  valve  or  dorsal  bridle,  and  no  nuchal  or  audi- 
tory crests ; very  elongated  clavigerous  arms,  tipped  with 
a spoon-shaped  organ  opening  backward  and  with  rows  of 
singular  small  suckers ; a swollen  bulb  on  a long  pedicel 
on  the  club;  the  buccal  membrane  7-angled;  and  6 buc- 
cal aquiferous  openings. 

Chiroteuthis  (ki-ro-tu'this),  n.  [NL.  (D’Or- 

bigny),  < Gr.  x£‘P>  hand,  + revdig,  a squid.]  A 


chirps ; one  who  chirps  or  is  cheerful. 

The  chirper  . . . begins  his  notes  in  the  middle  of  March. 

Gilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne,  xvi. 
chirpingly  (cher'ping-li),  adv.  In  a chirping 
manner. 

chirpy  (cher'pi),  a.  [<  chirp 1 + -y1.]  Inclined 
to  chirp  ; full  of  chirping ; hence,  figuratively, 
lively;  cheerful;  talkative.  [Colloq.] 

They  were  as  steady  as  clocks  and  chirpy  as  crickets,  in- 
dulging in  many  ajestwheneverthe  attention  of  our  friends 
behind  was  slackened.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  252. 

[Also  written  cliirre,  churre 
(ME.  not  found,  hut  ef.  chirk 1 and  chirpt),  < 
AS.  ceorran,  murmur,  complain,  = OHG.  kerran, 
cherran,  queran,  MHG.  kerren  (strong  verb), 
cry,  murmur,  grumble  (cf.  MD.  karien,  koeren, 
koerien,  D.  kirren,  coo,  moan,  = late  MHG. 
G.  kirren  = Han.  kurre,  coo ; cf.  also  MHG. 
gerren,  gurren,  garren,  G.  girren,  coo : deriv. 
forms  showing  imitative  variation);  prob.  orig. 
(Teut.)  *kersan  = L.  garrire  (for  *garsire),  talk, 
chatter  (see  garrulous );  cf.  Gr.  yypvg,  speech, 
Skt.  gir,  the  voice : see  call L From  the  same 
root  are  chirk 1,  chirp 1,  etc.]  1.  To  murmur  or 
coo  as  a pigeon. — 2.  To  utter  a tremulous,  rat- 
tling sound;  make  a shrill  jarring  noise,  such 
as  that  made  by  the  cricket  or  cicada ; chirp. 

The  chirring  grasshopper.  Herrick. 

Not  a cricket  chirr'd.  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xcv. 
chirrup1  (chir'up),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  chirrup- 
ed or  chirrupt,  ppr.  chirruping.  [A  lengthened 
form  of  chirp1.  Cf.  cherup,  cheerup2.]  To  chirp. 

The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  viii. 
And  whit,  whit,  whit,  in  the  bush  beside  me  chirrupt  the 
nightingale.  Tennyson,  The  Grandmother,  st.  10. 

chirrup1  (chir'up),  n.  [<  chirrup !,  v.]  A chirp. 

The  sparrow’s  chirrup  on  the  roof.  Tennyson,  Mariana. 


genus  of  cephalopods,  typical  of  the  family  chirrup2  (chir'up),  v.  t.  [Same  as  cheerupl, 
Chiroteuthidce.  mixed  with  chirrup l = cheer  up2.]  To  quicken, 


enliven,  or  animate,  as  by  making  a chirping 
sound ; cherup  ; as,  to  chirrup  one’s  horses. 

[<  chirrup 2 + -2/1.] 


of  ineducabilian  placental  mammals,  having  the  chirotheca  (ki-ro-the 'ka),  n. ; pi.  chirotliecce 
fore  limbs  modified  for  true  flight  by  the  enor-  (-se).  [ML.,  < Gr.  xELP,  hand,  + Or/ari,  the  case.] 

mous  development  of  the  manns  or  hand,  upon  1.  The  episcopal  glove.  See  glove. — 2.  In  ar-  chirrupy  (chir 'up- i),  a. 
the  elongated  and  divaricated  metacarpal  and  mor,  a gauntlet,  either  the  early  glove  of  chain-  Cheerful ; lively ; chirpy, 
phalangeal  bones  of  which  a wing-membrane  mail  or  the  later  elaborate  one  of  wrought  steel,  chirtf  (chert),  v.  t.  [Also  written  chert;  cf. 
is  spread  out  and  connected  with  the  sides  of  Chirotidse  (kl-rot'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray,  jert,jerk.]  To  squeeze;  press  out  suddenly. 

1840 ),  ( Chirotes  + -idee.]  A family  of  amphis-  chi  ^’ 


the  body  and  with  the  hind  limbs.  The  forearm 
is  also  elongated,  and  consists  of  a long,  slender,  curved 
radius,  with  a rudimentary  ulna  often  ankylosed  at  one 
end ; the  thumb  is  short  and  has  a claw  ; the  second  digit 
is  also  clawed  in  Pteropidse ; the  hind  limbs  are  pecu- 
liarly rotated  outward  so  that  the  knee  is  directed  back- 
ward, and  connected  together  by  an  interfemoral 
membrane,  which  also  incloses  a part  or  the  whole  of  the 
tail,  and  is  supported  in  part  by  a peculiar  tarsal  process, 
the  calcar  (which  is  occasionally  wanting).  The  order  is 
also  characterized  by  a discoid  deciduate  placenta.  The 
teeth  are  heterodont  and  diphyodont,  consisting  of  spe- 
cialized incisors,  canines,  premolars,  and  molars,  38  or 
fewer  in  number  ; the  body  is  furry  ; the  wings  are  more 
or  less  naked  ; the  penis  pendent ; the  testes  inguinal  or 
abdominal ; the  mamma  thoracic  ; and  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres smooth  and  small,  leaving  the  cerebellum  exposed. 
The  Chiroptera  are  extremely  modified  Insectivora  whose 
organization  is  adapted  for  flight;  they  are  among  the 
most  volitant  and  aerial  of  all  creatures,  being  scarcely 
able  to  move  except  on  the  wing.  Most  of  the  hats  are 
insectivorous  or  carnivorous,  but  some  are  frugivorous. 
The  order  is  divided  into  the  Meyachiroptera  or  Frugivora , 
and  the  Microchiroptera  or  Animalivora.  The  number  of 
species  is  about  60  ),  of  which  those  of  the  microchirop- 
teran  family  V espertilionidse  constitute  considerably  more 
tAan  one  third  (about  150) ; the  macrochiropterans,  frugiv- 
orous bats,  or  Pteropodidce,  are  about  70  in  number.  The 
order  is  nearly  cosmopolitan,  being  absent  only  from  arc- 
tic and  antarctic  regions,  but  is  most  numerously  repre- 
sented in  the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres ; the 
fruit-eating  bats  are  not  found  in  America.  See  bat%. 
Also  Cheiroptera. 

chiropteran  (ki-rop'te-ran),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Chiroptera. 

II.  n.  A chiropter ; a bat. 

chiropterous  (kl-rop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  chirop- 
terus, wing-handed,  < Gr.  X£tPy  hand,  -I-  rrrepov, 
a wing,  = E.  feather.  Cf.  Chiroptera.]  Wing- 
handed, as  a bat ; specifically,  belonging  to  the 
Chiroptera;  having  the  characters  of  a chirop- 
ter or  bat. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Dobson  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  most 
characteristic  species  of  the  chiropterous  fauna  of  Aus- 
tralia have  their  nearest  allies  not  in  the  Oriental  but  in 
the  Ethiopian  region.  Science,  IV.  261. 

chiropterygian  (M-rop-te-rij'i-an),'  a.  [<  chi- 
ropterygium  + -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  chiropterygium. 
chiropterygious  (ki-rop-te-rij'i-us),  a.  [<  chi- 
ropterygium _+  -oils.]  Same  as  chiropterygian. 


baenoid  lizards,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  a small  pair  of  fore  limbs.  It  is  typified  by 
the  genus  Chirotes. 

chirotony  (ki-rot'o-ni),  n.  [=  E.  chirotonie,  < 
Gr.  xeiporovia,  an  extending  of  the  hands,  < xsi- 
p6rovo f,  stretching  out  the  hands,  < xe£p,  hand, 
+ reivtiv,  stretch : see  tone,  tension,  etc.]  In 
Gr.  antiq.,  voting  by  show  of  hands.  Glad- 
stone, Gleanings,  III.  262. 

Chirox  (kl'roks),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  from  the 
cross-shaped  fissure  of  the  crowns  of  the  pre- 
molar  teeth),  < Gr.  xl , the  letter  X (a  cross),  + 
pii(;  (fioy-),  a cleft,  fissure,  < pryyvvvai  (•/  *pay), 
break.]  A genus  of  extinct  mammals,  typical 
of  the  family  Chirogidce.  E.  D.  Cope. 
chirp1  (cherp),  v.  [<  ME.  chirpen,  chyrpen  (= 
G.  zirpen,  schirpen ),  chirp,  an  imitative  word,  a 
variation  of  chirken:  see  chirk1,  and  cf.  cheep, 
chip 2,  etc.  Lengthened  forms  are  chirrupt,  cjlc _ 
rup,  cheervp 2:  see  these  words,  and  chirr.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  make  a short,  sharp,  cheery 
sound,  as  is  done  by  small  birds  and  various 
insects. 

A mocking-bird  perching  on  a chimney -top  . . . was  car- 
olling, whistling,  mewing,  chirping,  screaming,  and  trill- 
ing with  the  ecstasy  of  a whole  May  in  his  throat. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  231. 
2.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds  expressive  of 
satisfaction  or  pleasure. 

How  would  he  chirp  and  expand  over  a muffin ! 

Lamb,  South-Sea  House. 

II.  trans.  To  sound  or  ntter  in  a chirping 
manner.  [Rare.] 

That  she  might  sound 
Her  Mother’s  counsels,  in  whose  joyfull  ear 
She  chirps  the  favor  Herod  offer’d  her. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  182. 
Whilst  happier  birds  can  spread  their  nimble  wing 
From  shrubs  to  cedars,  and  there  chirp  and  sing, 

In  choice  of  raptures,  the  harmonious  story 
Of  man’s  redemption  and  his  Maker’s  glory. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  10. 
chirp1  (cherp),  n.  [<  chirpt, «'.]  A short,  sharp, 
cheerful  note,  as  of  certain  birds  and  insects. 

I hear  a chirp  of  birds.  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxix. 


chiropterygium  (ki-rop-te-rij'i-um),  ». ; pi  .chi-  chirp2  (cherp),  v.  i.  [Cf.  chirpt  v.,  cheerupt, 
royterygia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  xELPi  hand,  + and  chirk2.]  To  cheer;  enliven:  known  only 

vrepvZ  ( Tcrepvy-) , wing  (<  nrep&v  = E.  feather),  in  the  present  participle. 


Chirtt  (chert),  n.  [<  chirt,  v.]  1.  A squeeze. 

— 2.  A squirt,  or  a squeeze  through  the  teeth. 

With  c we  spil  the  aspiration,  turning  it  into  an  Italian 
chirt;  as,  charitie,  cherrie. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographic  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 
Chiru  (chir'o),  n.  [Hind.  (Tibetan)  chiru.]  A 
kind  of  antelope  of  western  Tibet ; a species 
of  the  genus  Fantholops.  Also  chira. 
chirurgeon  (kl-rer' jon),  n.  [This  word,  in  early 
mod.  E.  also  chirurgion,  now  made  to  conform, 
as  to  its  first  syllable,  in  spelling  with  the  mod. 
E.  chirurgien,  and  in  spelling  and  pronunciation 
with  mod.  E.  words  (as  chirography , etc.)  hav- 
ing the  same  ult.  Gr.  element  chir-,  would  be 
reg.  *cirurgeon  (pron.  si-rer'jon),  < ME.  cirur- 
gien,  cirurgian,  sirurgien  (once  miswritten  co- 
rurgien),  < OF.  cirurgien,  mod.  E.  (conforming 
with  the  L.  spelling)  chirurgien  = Pr.  cirurgien 
(after  F.)  = Sp.  cirujano  = Pg.  cirurgicto,  < 
ML.  as  if  *chirurgianus,  *cirurgianus  (with  suf- 
fix -anus:  see  -an,  -eon),  equiv.  to  the  common 
ML.  cliirurgicus,  cirurgicus  (>  It.  cirugico,  ci- 
roico  (Florio,  Veneroni),  a surgeon,  now  only 
adj.,  chirwgico:  see  chirurgic),  a chirurgeon, 
surgeon,  prop,  adj.,  < LL.  cliirurgicus,  adj.  (< 
Gr.  x£lpovpyac6i),  surgical  (see  chirurgic),  < L. 
chirurgus,  ML.  also  cirurgus,  a chirurgeon,  sur- 
geon, < Gr.  x£ ipovpyog,  a chirurgeon,  surgeon,  an 
operating  medical  man,  prop,  adj.,  working  or 
doing  by  hand,  practising  a handicraft,  < xr!P, 
the  hand,  + epyov,  work,  *lpyetv,  v.,  work,  = E. 
work,  q.  v.  The  ME.  cirurgien,  sirurgien,  was 
more  common  in  the  contracted  form  surgien, 
surgen,  surjon  (AP.  cyrogen,  sirogen,  surigien, 
etc.),  whence  the  usual  mod.  form  surgeon : see 
surgeon,  and  cf.  chirurgery,  surgery,  chirurgical, 
surgical,  etc.]  A surgeon.  [Archaic.] 

The  loss 

Of  a tooth  pulled  out  by  his  chirurgion. 

Massinger,  Believe  as  you  List,  i.  2. 
chirurgeonly  (ki-rer'jon-li),  adv.  [<  chirurgeon 
+ -!y2.]  In  the  manner  of  a chirurgeon  or  sur- 
geon.  Shah. 

Chirurgery  (ki-r6r'je-ri),  n.  [In  mod.  use  a re- 
version (with  the  initial  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation as  in  chirurgeon)  to  the  orig.  form  of 
surgery,  namely  ME.  *cirurgerie  (found,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  contracted  form  surgerie),  < 


chirurgery 

OF.  cirurgerie,  a rare  form  (with  the  term,  con- 
formed to  that  of  nouns  in  -erie,  E.  - cry , as  in 
popery , etc.)  of  cirurgie,  sirurgie,  later  and  mod. 
F.  chirurgie  - Pr.  cirurgia  = Sp.  cirugia  = Pg. 
cirurgia  = It.  cirugia,  now  chirurgia  = D.  G. 
chirurgie  = Dan.  kirurgi  = Sw.  chirurgi  (=  mod. 
E.  as  if  *chirurgy),  < LL.  chirurgia,  ML.  also 
cirurgia,  chirurgery,  surgery,  in  L.  a violent 
remedy,  < Or.  xelPovpYla,  the  art  or  practice  of 
surgery,  any  handicraft,  a working  by  hand,  < 
xnpovpyoc,  working  by  hand,  as  noun  a chirur- 
geon,  surgeon : see  chirurgeon,  and  cf . surgery 
and  surgeonry.]  Surgery.  [Archaic.] 

Gynecia  having  skill  in  chirurgery , an  art  in  those  days 
much  esteemed.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  garden  and  beehive  are  all  her  physic  and  chirur 
gery.  Quoted  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  p.  82 

The  disease  of  the  nation  was  organic,  and  not  func 
tional,  and  the  rough  chirurgery  of  war  was  its  only  rem 
edy.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  83. 

chirurgie  (ki-rer'jik),  a.  [=  F.  chirurgique  = 
Sp.  quirdrgico  = Pg.  cirurgico  = It.  chirurgico 
(formerly  cirugico,  ciroico,  n.),  < LL.  cliirurgi- 
cus,  ML.  also  cirurgicus,  surgical,  < Gr.  xeiPmp- 
yiiioc,  of  or  for  surgery  or  handicraft,  surgical, 
manual,  < xaP0VPYia,  surgery,  handicraft:  see 
chirurgery  and  chirurgeon,  and  cf.  surgical.']  If. 
Manual;  relating  to  work  done  by  the  hand. 
Bp.  Wilkins. — 2.  Surgical.  [Archaic.] 
chirurgical  (kl-rer'  ji-kal),  a.  [<  chirurgie  + 
-al;  = F.  chirur aical.  Cf. surgical.]  Chirurgie; 
surgical:  as,  ‘‘chirurgical  lore,”  Longfellow, 
Golden  Legend,  vi.  [Archaic.] 

Chirus  (kl'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xdp,  the  hand.] 
A genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Chiridce, 
or  referred  to  the  Triglidce. 
chisel1,  chesil  (chiz'el,  ehez'il),  n.  [E.  dial., 
also  chissel,  chessil;  < ME.  chisel,  chesel,  chesil, 

< AS.  ceosel,  cysel,  cisil  (=  OD.  kesel,  kijsel,  D. 
kiezel  (in  comp.)  = OHG.  chisil,  MHG.  kisel,  G. 
kiesel  = Dan . Sw.  kisel  (in  comp. ) ),  gravel ; dim. 
of  simpler  form,  MHG.  kis,  G.  kies  = Dan.  kis, 
gravel;  cf.  D.  kei,  flint,  gravel.  See  cliessom.] 

1.  Gravel. 

As  sond  in  the  see  dothe  ehbe  and  flowe 
Hath  cheselys  many  innumerable. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  56. 

2.  Bran ; coarse  flour ; the  coarser  part  of  bran 
or  flour : generally  in  the  plural.  [Prov.  Eng. 

*in  both  senses.] 

chisel2  (chiz'el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  chizel; 

< ME.  chisel,  chysel,  chesel,  also  scheselle,  sce- 
selle,  < OF.  cisel,  F.  ciseau  = Sp.  cincel  = Pg. 
sinzel  = It.  cesello,  a chisel ; cf.  ML.  cisellus,  for- 
ceps, sciselum,  a chisel  (as  if  connected  with 
L.  scindere,  cut ; so  scissors,  q.  v.),  prob.  for 
*ccBsellus,  a dim.  form  based  on  L.  ccesus,  in 
comp,  -cisus,  pp.  of  cwdere,  cut.  Cf.  scissors.] 
A tool  consisting  of  a blade,  commonly  flat,  but 
sometimes  concavoeonvex,  having  a beveled 
or  sloping  cutting  edge  at  one  extremity  and  a 
handle  at  the  other,  designed  to  cut  under  the 
impulse  of  a blow  from  a mallet,  or  under  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  or  in  a lathe,  in  common  use  it 
is  a paring,  gouging,  splitting,  or  cutting-out  instrument, 
and  in  the  lathe  it  performs  many  different  kinds  of  turn- 
ing, according  to  the  shape  of  the  cutting  edge.  Chisels 
are  usually  named  from  their  shape  or  use,  as  chasing- 
chisel,  ice-chisel,  dental  chisel,  pruning-chisel,  turning- 
chisel,  etc. 

There  is  such  a seeming  softness  in  the  limbs  as  if,  not 
a chisel  had  hewn  them  out  of  stone,  hut  a pencil  had 
drawn  and  stroaked  them  in  oil.  Sir  II.  Wotton. 

Boasting-Chisel,  a broad  chisel  used  to  dress  roughly 
the  surface  of  stone.— Calking-chisel,  a chisel  with  a 
short  bezel,  used  for  closing  seams  between  iron  plates. — 
Carving-Chisel,  a chisel  with  an  oblique  edge,  having  a 
bezel  on  each  side.— Chisel  in  marteline,  a boasting- 
chisel  with  steel  points,  employed  in  working  marble. — 
Cold  chisel.  See  cold-chisel. — Corner-chisel,  a chisel 
with  two  edges  projecting  rectangularly  from  a corner.  It 
is  used  for  cutting  mortise- corners. — Cross-cut  Chisel,  a 
chisel  with  a narrow  cutting  edge,  used  to  make  a groove 
in  metal  where  it  is  to  be  broken. — Dental  Chisel,  a 
chisel  for  excavating  cavities  in  teeth  or  for  cutting  teeth 
to  prepare  them  for  filling. — Diamond-point  chisel,  a 
chisel  having  the  corners  ground  off  obliquely.  K.  H. 
Knight. — Dog-leg  chisel,  a chisel  with  a crooked  shank, 
used  to  smooth  the  bottoms  of  grooves. — Driving-chisel, 
a chisel  having  a slope  or  bezel  on  each  face. — Entering- 
chisel.  Same  as  spoon-chisel.  — Mortise-lock  chisel,  a 
chisel  of  a peculiar  shape  adapted  for  pulling  out  the  wood 
in  making  the  holes  in  door-styles  to  receive  the  locks. — 
Round-nosed  chisel,  in  marble-working,  a kind  of  file 
the  serrated  end  of  which  is  bent  over ; a riffler.  It  is  used 
to  sink  and  even  the  surface  of  marble. — Spoon-Chisel,  a 
bent  chisel  with  a bezel  on  each  side,  used  by  sculptors. 
Also  called  entering -chisel. 

chisel2  (chiz'el),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chiseled  or 
chiselled,  ppr.  chiseling  or  chiselling.  [<  chisel 2, 
n.]  1.  To  cut,  pare,  gouge,  or  engrave  with  a 
chisel : as,  to  chisel  marble. 

One  or  two  of  them  [the  columns]  are  none  the  better 
for  being  new  chiselled  in  modern  times. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  252. 
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2.  To  make  by  cutting  or  engraving  with  a 
chisel:  as,  to  chisel  a statue  from  stone. — 3. 
Figuratively,  to  cut  close,  as  in  a bargain; 
gouge  ; cheat : as,  to  chisel  one  out  of  his  share. 
[Slang.] 

I don’t  suppose  any  one  ever  had  lower  motives  than  the 
Duchess  when  she  chiselled  me  about  Silverbridge. 

A.  Trollope , The  Prime  Minister,  xl. 

chisel-draft  (chiz'el -draft),  n.  The  dressed 
edge  of  a stone,  which  serves  as  a guide  in  cut- 
yting  the  rest. 

chiseled,  chiselled  (chiz'eld),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
chisel,  v.]  Worked  with  a chisel,  or  as  with  a 
chisel;  clear-cut;  statuesque. 

The  delicate  and  chiseled  beauty  of  the  student’s  fea- 
tures. Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  iii.  17. 

chiselmanship  (chiz'el-man-ship),  n.  The  work 
of  a stone-cutter ; carving.  [Bare.] 

No  climbing  plant  was  permitted  to  defile  this  elaborate 
piece  of  chiselmanship.  Peacock,  Half  Skirland  (1870),  i.  86. 

chisel-point  (chiz'el-point),  n.  A point  shaped 
like  a chisel : as,  the  chisel-point  of  a rose-nail, 
chisel-shaped  (chiz'el-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like 
a chisel:  m entom.,  specifically  applied  to  the 
mandibles  when  they  are  curved  at  the  tip  and 
truncate,  with  a cutting  edge  turned  inward. 
Also  called  scalpriform. 

chisel-tooth  (chiz'el-toth),  n.  The  scalpriform 
perennial  incisor  of  a rodent : so  called  because 
the  cutting  edge  is  beveled  sharp  like  a chisel. 
Chisleu  (kis'lu),  n.  [Heb.  Kislev.]  The  ninth 
month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  and  the 
third  of  the  civil  year,  answering  to  parts  of 
November  and  December, 
chisley  (chiz'li),  a.  [<  chisel 1 + -ey1  — -j/l.] 
Having  a sandy  and  clayey  character ; contain- 
ing a large  admixture  of  gravel  and  small  peb- 
bles : said  of  soils. 

Chismobranchiata  (kis-mo-brang-ki-a'ta),  n. 
pi.  An  erroneous  form  of  Schismobranefiiata. 
Chissel,  n.  See  chisel 1. 

chit1  (chit),  n.  [A  dial,  variant  of  *ihitli,  which 
*is  a variant  of  *cliithe  (otherwise  chive1,  q.  v.), 
ME.  chithe,  < AS.  cith  (=  OS.  kidh  = OHG.'cliidi, 
*kidi,  MHG.  ktde,  G.  dial,  keid),  a shoot,  sprout, 
sprig,  germ,  seed;  from  Teut.  •/  *lci,  sprout, 
germinate:  see  chined,  and  cf.  chit2.]  1.  The 
germ  or  embryo  of  a seed.  See  cut  under  wheat. 

The  chit  or  sprit  at  the  root  end.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

At  the  other  [end  of  the  wheat-berryj  is  the  chit,  or  germ, 
which  contains  the  germinal  principle. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  41. 

2f.  A pimple ; a wart. 

chit1  (chit),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  chitted,  ppr.  chit- 
ting. [<  chit1,  n.  Cf.  chick3,  v.]  To  sprout; 
shoot,  as  a seed  or  plant. 

I have  known  barley  chit  in  seven  hours  after  being 
^thrown  forth.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

chit2  (chit),  n.  [<  ME.  chitte,  a young  animal, 
whelp,  = LG.  kitte  = G.  kitze,  kieze,  a kitten; 
appar.  a dim.  of  cat1:  see  cat1,  and  cf.  kit1, 
kitten,  kitting,  and  chat3,  and  cf.  L.  catulus,  a 
whelp,  dim.  of  catus,  a cat.]  If.  A young  ani- 
mal ; a whelp. 

There  hadde  diches  the  yrchoun  [urchin],  and  nurshede 
out  litle  chittes  [L.  enutrivit  catulos ]. 

Wyclif,  Is.  xxxiv.  15  (Oxf.). 

Specifically — 2f.  A young  cat;  a kitten.  E. 
Fhillips,  1706. — 3.  A child  or  babe ; a pert 
young  person,  especially  a girl.  [Colloq.] 

A squealing  chit.  Tatler,  No.  89. 

My  girl  moved  with  so  much  grace  and  vivacity,  that 
my  wife  could  not  avoid  discovering  the  pride  of  her  heart, 
by  assuring  me  that,  though  the  little  chit  did  it  so  cleverly, 
all  the  steps  were  stolen  from  herself. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  jx. 
chit3t,  n.  [Also  written  chitt,  appar.  a var.  of 
chat1*.]  Akindofbird.  Archceologia,  XIII.  350. 
chit4  (chit),  n.  [Cf.  chit 1 and  chine1.]  An  in- 
strument for  cleaving  laths. 
chit5t,  ®.  A Middle  English  contraction  of  chid- 
etli.  Chaucer. 

chit6,  chitty3  (chit,  chit'i),  n.  [Also  chitee  and 
chittah;  < Hind,  chitthi,  abhrev.  chit,  Beng.  chiti, 
etc.,  a note  or  letter,  also  Hind,  chittha,  Beng. 
cliitd,  etc.,  a memorandum,  rough  note,  or  ac- 
count.] In  the  East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  etc., 
a note  or  letter ; a short  writing  of  any  kind, 
as  a letter  of  recommendation,  a note  of  in- 
debtedness, an  order,  a pass,  etc.  The  form 
chitty  is  not  in  use  in  China  and  J apan. 

I paid  off  all  my  other  servants;  . . . gave  them  all 
chitty8  or  notes  describing  their  virtues  and  services. 

If.  H.  Hussell , Diary  in  India,  II.  46. 

chitai  (che'tl'),  n.  [Chinese,  < chi,  govern,  + tai, 
a title  of  respect  given  to  officers.]  A Chinese 
governor-general  or  viceroy.  See  tsung-tuh. 


chiton 

chitai  (chit'al),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.  chittul,  < Hind. 
chitai,  spotted,  a spotted  snake,  chitai,  a spotted 
deer.  Cf . cliitra.]  1 . A venomous  water-snake 
or  sea-serpent  of  the  genus  Hydrophis,  of  the 
East  Indian  seas. — 2.  The  Indian  spotted  deer, 
Axis  maculata. 

chitarah  (chit'a-ra),  n.  [Turk.]  A silk  and 
cotton  fabric  manufactured  in  Turkey.  McEl- 
rath.  Com.  Diet. 

chit-hook  (chit'buk),  n.  In  India,  and  among 
foreigners  in  China,  Japan,  etc.,  a memoran- 
dum-book in  which  chits,  notes,  or  parcels  sent 
by  messenger  are  registered,  with  a space  for 
the  initials  or  signature  of  the  receiver  as  proof 
of  delivery;  a delivery-book  sent  with  chits, 
chit-chat  (chit'chat),  n.  [A  varied  redupl.  of 
chat1,  q.  v.,  imitative  of  continual  talking ; cf. 
Hind,  kich  kick,  kach  kach,  chit-chat,  gossip.] 
Familiar  or  careless  talk  or  conversation;  prat- 
tle; gossip. 

Nothing  can  he  more  unlike  than  the  inflated  finical 
rhapsodies  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  plain,  natural  chit-chat 
of  Temple.  Lamb,  Genteel  Style  in  Writing. 

This  chit-chat  is  to  yourself  only, . . . and  must  only  be 
read  to  Sally,  and  not  spoken  of  to  any  body  else. 

Franklin,  Life,  p.  428. 

The  common  chit-chat  of  the  town.  Tatler,  No.  197. 

chitin,  chitine  (ki'tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  X‘™v,  a tunic, 
+ -in3,  -me2.]  The  name  given  by  Odier  to  the 
organic  substance  which  forms  the  elytra  and 
integuments  of  insects  and  the  carapaces  of 
Crustacea,  and  which  may  he  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting the  wing-eases  of  May-beetles  or 
June-bugs  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  and  boiling  alkalis.  The  residue  retains  the 
form  of  the  wing-cases.  It  is  solid,  transparent,  and  of 
horny  aspect.  Its  composition  is  regarded  as  being  C,g- 
H30N2G12  0)-  Also  called  enUtmolin. 
chitinization  (kpri-ni-za'shon),  n.  [<  *chitinize 
(in  chitinized ) + -ation.]  1.  Conversion  into 
chitin;  the  act  or  process  of  being  chitinized. — 
2.  The  state  of  being  chitinized ; hardness  of 
the  integuments  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
chitin. 

Also  spelled  chitinisation. 
chitinized  (ki'ti-nizd),  a.  [<  chitin  + -ize  + 
-cd3.]  Become  chitinous;  made  into  chitin; 
hardened  by  the  deposition  of  chitin;  chiti- 
nous. Also  spelled  chitinised. 

Those  [muscles]  of  the  body  and  limbs  are  often  attached 
by  chitinised  tendons  to  the  parts  which  they  have  to 
move.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  223. 

chitino-arenaceous  (kFti-nd-ar-e-na'shius),  a. 
Resembling  chitin  and  sand:  as,  the  chitino- 
arenaceous  test  of  miliolites. 
chitinocalcareons  (kP'ti-no-kal-ka're-us),  a. 
Chitinous  and  chalky ; composed  of  a substance 
resembling  chitin  mixed  with  calcareous  mat- 
ter : said  of  the  tests  of  some  infusorians, 
chitinogenous  (ki-ti-noj'e-nus),  a.  [<  chitin  + 
-genous.]  Producing  chitin : as,  a chitinogenous 
^organ. 

chitinous  (ki'ti-nns),  a.  [<  chitin  + -om.s.]  1. 
Consisting  of  or  having  the  nature  of  chitin. 

When  the  chitinous  textures  of  Insects  are  to  be  thus 
mounted,  they  must  be  first  softened  by  steeping  in  Oil 
of  Turpentine.  W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 210. 

2.  Containing  chitin  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion : in  the  articulate  animals,  applied  to  any 
definitely  hardened  part  of  the  integument, 
chitlin  (chit'lin),  n.  [For  * chitling , < *chit  for 
chat1  + -ling1.]  A small  piece ; a fragment. 
Itobh.  [Local.] 

chitling  (chit'ling),  n.  Same  as  chitterling,  1. 

Hot  corn-pones,  with  chitlings. 

^ Mark  Twain , A Tramp  Abroad,  xlix. 

chiton  (kl'ton),  n.  [<  Gr.  xiT^vi  a tunic,  prob. 
of  Eastern  origin.]  1.  A tunic;  a usual  gar- 
ment of  both  men  and  women  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  The  chiton  was  essentially" an  undergar- 
ment, though  very  frequently  the  only  garment  worn,  and 
was  made  in  widely  different  styles ; either  very  short,  and 
commonly  confined  at  the  waist  by  a belt,  or  falling  in  volu- 
minous folds  to  the  feet ; and  either  sleeveless  or,  especial- 
ly after  the  Persian  wars,  with  short  or  long  sleeves.  The 
materials  used  were  various,  and  either  plain  white  or  col- 
ored and  embroidered. 

These  figures  are  all  draped  in  a chiton,  or  tunic,  falling 
to  the  feet,  and  with  sleeves  as  far  as  the  elbows,  over 
which  is  a mantle  wound  round  the  body. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  76. 

2.  In  zobl.:  {a)  [cap.]  [NL.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Chitonidce  (which  see).  In  the  older 
systems  it  was  used  for  all  the  Chitonidce  or  Polyplacopho- 
ra,  but  in  recent  systems  it  is  restricted  to  a small  group  of 
species,  (ft)  a member  of  the  genus  Chiton  or 
family  Chitonidce — Dorian  chiton,  the  form  of  tunic 
typical  among  branches  of  the  Dorian  race,  but  not  confined 
to  them.  In  its  characteristic  form  it  was  a rectangular 
piece  of  woolen  stuff,  sleeveless,  fastened  on  the  shoulders 
with  buckles,  usually  worn  with  a belt,  more  or  less  open 
on  the  right  side,  and  extending  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  thigh.  See  cut  under  Artemis. — Ionian  chiton,  the 
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form  of  tunic  typical  among  the  Ionians.  It  was  volumi- 
nous, usually  made  of  fine  linen,  either  with  or  without 
sleeves  of  various  form,  and  fell  in  numerous  folds  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  feet.  It  was  very  commonly  so  long 
that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  trailing  on 
the  ground,  to  pull  it  up  through  a girdle  at  the  waist, 


Ionian  Chiton.— Tanagra  figurine,  Berlin  Museum. 


or  to  fold  it  over  toward  the  outside  at  the  top,  so  that 
a portion  hung  down  from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist, 
forming  a double  covering.  (See  diploidion.)  The  Ionian 
chiton  was  the  form  worn  by  the  women  of  Athens. 

Chitonacea  (ki-to-na'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chi- 
ton, 2 (a),  + -acea.]  Same  as  Chitonidce. 

chitonid  (ki'to-nid),  n.  A gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily Chitonidce'. 

Chitonidae  (la-ton 'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (D>Or- 
bigny,  1837),  < Chiton,  2 (a),  + -idee.]  A fam- 
ily of  gastropodous  mollusks,  the  chitons,  the 
anomalous  character  of  which  has  caused  them 
to  be  classed  as  a suborder,  Polyplacophora, 
or  as  a group  of  a higher  grade,  Amphomcea. 


Chiton  SQuamosus.  Chiton  spinosus. 


They  differ  from  all  other  mollusks  in  having  a bilater- 
ally symmetrical  body  covered  with  a number  (in  typical 
forms  S)  of  separate  overlapping  plates  or  valves,  thus  ex- 
hibiting the  nearest  approach  to  the  vermiform  or  articu- 
lated type  of  structure.  There  are  no  eyes  and  no  tenta- 
cles, and  the  gills  and  kidneys  are  paired.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  found  all  over  the  world  adhering  to 
rocks  like  limpets.  The  leading  genera  are  Chiton  and 
Cryptoplax.  Also  called  Chitonacea. 
chitra  (ehit'ra),  n.  [Hind.,  < Skt.  chitra,  bright, 
variegated,  spotted,  < V chit,  look  at,  notice. 
Cf.  chital,  chintz1,  chetah.]  1.  The  spotted 
hog-deer  of  India.  Also  spelled  chittra. — 2. 
[cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  turtles,  of  the  family 
Trionychulw.  C.  indica  is  an  enormous  spe- 
cies, weighing  sometimes  140  pounds,  found 
in  the  Ganges  and  other  rivers. 

Chitrad*  (ehit'ra-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chitra, 
2,  + -adee.]  In  Gray’s  system  of  classifica- 
tion, a family  of  soft-shelled  tortoises,  typified 
by  the  genus  Chitra,  containing  a few  southern 
Asiatic  and  African  forms  usually  referred  to 
Trionychidce.  The  margin  of  the  disk  is  expanded,  flex- 
ible, and  without  any  bones ; the  head  is  depressed ; the 
eyes  are  near  the  end  of  the  beak;  the  skull  is  oblong 
and  thin,  with  a forehead  longer  than  the  face ; and  the 
palate  is  flat.  Preferably  written  Chitridce. 
chittack  (chit ' ak),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  Indian 
weight  about  equal  to  1 ounce,  17  pennyweights, 
12  grains  troy,  in  the  Bengal  bazaars,  used  as 
a liquid  measure. 

Chittagong  (chit'a-gong),  n.  [<  Chittagong,  a 
district  and  town  of  eastern  India.]  A variety 
of  domestic  fowl,  of  large  size,  belonging  to  the 
Malayan  type. 

Chittagong-wood  (chit'a-gong-wud),  n.  The 
wood  of  Chukrasia  tabularis,  a fine  meliaceous 
tree  of  India  and  Burma.  It  is  close-grained,  light- 
colored,  and  elegantly  veined,  and  is  much  used  for  cabi- 
net-work. Some  other  woods  receive  the  same  name, 
chittah  (chit'a),  n.  Same  as  chitfi. 
chittam-WOOd  (chit'am-wud),  n.  The  Ameri- 
can smoke-tree,  Cotinus  cotinoides,  which 
has  soft  light  wood  of  a rich  orange  color. 
It  is  used  as  material  for  fences,  and  yields  a 
clear  orange  dye. 
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chitter  1 (chit'er),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  chiteren,  chat- 
ter, chirp  as  a bird,  an  imitative  variation  of 
chateren,  chatter : see  chatter,  and  cf.  twitter.] 
To  chirp ; twitter. 

Any  swalwe  chiterynge  on  a berne. 

Chaucer , Miller's  Tale,  1.  72. 

Though  he  crye  to  Cryst  tlianne  with  kene  wille,  I leue 
His  ledne  [voice]  be  in  owre  lordes  ere  lyke  a pyes  chit- 
eryng.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  253. 

I chitter , chirp,  and  syng. 

Kendall , Flowers  of  Epigraphs. 
chitter2  (chit'er),  v.  i.  [Prob.  a modification 
of  chatter  through  the  influence  of  shiver , for- 
merly chiver ; the  teeth  are  said  to  chatter  when 
one  shivers  with  cold.  Cf.  chitter L]  1.  To 
shiver;  shake,  as  with  cold.  Ramsay.—  2.  To 
chatter.  [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 
chitter3  (chit'er),  n.  [Cf.  cliitK’]  1.  In  coal- 
mining, a seam  of  coal  separated  from  another 
by  a thin  band  of  shale  or  clay.  [Leicester- 
shire, Eng.]  — 2.  A thin  stratum  of  clay  iron- 
stone. [Derbyshire,  Eng.] 
chitterling  (chit'er-ling),  n.  [Also  contr.  chit- 
ling (cf.  E.  dial,  chitters , part  of  the  entrails  of 
a goose) ; < ME.  chitterlinge , spelled  chytyrlynge. 
chyterlyng , prob.  allied  to  Sc.  kite  = LG.  Tout, 
kute,  belly:  see  kite^.  Cf.  G.  kutteln , entrails; 
Goth,  kwithus,  belly.]  1.  In  cookery , part  of 
the  frill-like  small  intestine,  as  of  swine,  fried 
for  food ; also,  a kind  of  sausage : generally 
used  in  the  plural.  Also  chitling. 

His  warped  ear  hung  o’er  the  strings. 

Which  was  but  souse  to  chitterlinge. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  20. 
2[.  The  frill  to  the  breast  of  a shirt. 

Of  an  Italian  waist,  we  make  an  English  petycoate  ; of 
a French  mile,  an  English  chytterling. 

Gascoigne,  Delicate  Diet  for  Droonkardes. 

chittra,  n.  See  chitra,  1. 
chittul,  n.  See  chital. 

chitty1  (chit'i),  a.  [<  chit1  + -y1.]  1.  Pull 

of  chits  or  sprouts.—  2f.  Afflicted  with  warts  or 
pimples. 

chitty2t  (chit'i),  a.  [<  chit 2 + -y1.]  Childish ; 
like  a pert  young  girl. 
chitty3,  n.  See  chits. 
chitty-facet,  a.  See  chitty -faced?. 
chitty-faced1!  (chit'i-fast),  a.  [<  chitty l 2,  + 
face  + -ed2.]  Pimply-faced. 
chitty-faced2t,  chitty-facet  (chit'i-fast,  -fas), 
a.  _ [Appar.  < chitty 2 + faced,  face.]  Having  a 
childish  face ; baby-faced. 

The  peaking,  chitty-face  page. 

Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  ii.  1. 

chivachet,  chivachiet,  n.  See  chevachie. 
chivalt,  n.  See  cheval. 

chivalresque  (shiv-al-resk'),  a.  [<  P.  clievale- 
resque  (=  Cat.  caballeresc  = Sp.  caballeresco 
— It.  cavalleresco),  (.  chevalerie,  chivalry,  + 
-esque.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  chivalry; 
characterized  by  chivalry ; chivalrous. 

Some  warrior  in  a chivalresque  romance. 

Mine.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  vii.  169. 
Nicholas  has  been  called  the  Don  Quixote  of  Autocracy ; 

. . . failure  and  mishap  could  not  shake  his  faith  in  his 
ideal,  and  made  no  change  in  his  honest,  stubborn  na- 
ture, which  was  as  loyal  and  chivalresque  as  that  of  the 
ill-fated  knight  of  La  Mancha. 

D.  M.  Wallace , Russia,  p.  438. 

chivalric  (shiv'al-rik),  a.  [<  chivalry  + -ic.] 
Partaking  of  the  character  of  chivalry;  chival- 
rous ; knightly. 

Iiis  [De  Puy’s]  mind  [was]  naturally  of  a chivalric  and 
warlike  bent.  Porter , Hist.  Knights  of  Malta. 

chivalrous  (shiv'al-rus),  a.  [<  ME.  chivalrous, 
chivalerous,  chevalrous,  < OP.  *chevaleros,  che- 
valereux  (=  Pr.  cavalairos  = Sp.  caballeroso  = 
Pg.  cavalleiroso),  knightly,  < chevalier,  knight: 
see  chevalier  and  chivalry.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
chivalry  or  knight-errantry. 

In  brave  pursuit  of  chivalrous  emprise.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

A fourth  [in  Milton’s  catalogue  of  names]  brings  before 
us  the  splendid  phantoms  of  chivalrous  romance,  the  tro- 
phied  lists,  the  embroidered  housings,  the  quaint  devices, 
the  haunted  forests,  the  enchanted  gardens,  the  achieve- 
ments of  enamoured  knights,  and  the  smiles  of  rescued 
princesses.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  high  qualities  characteristic  or 
supposed  to  he  characteristic  of  chivalry ; hav- 
ing or  exhibiting  high  courage ; knightly ; gal- 
lant, magnanimous,  etc. 

No  chyualrus  chiftan  may  chere  hym. 

York  Plays,  p.  321. 
The  most  puissant  and  chivalrous  prince  that  ever  ap- 
peared since  Alexander  the  Great. 

Bp.  Lmvth , To  Warburton. 

chivalrously  (shiv'al-rus-li),  ado.  In  a chival- 
rous manner  or  spirit. 

Chivalrousness  (shiv'al-rus-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  chivalrous ; nobility  of  spirit ; mag- 
nanimity; gallantry. 
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chivalry  (shiv'al-ri),  n.  [The  pronunciation  of 
this  word  and  chivalrous,  etc.,  prop,  with  initial 
ch  (i.  e.,  tsh),  has  been  altered  to  suit  the  mod. 
F.  chevalier,  etc.  (with  initial  sh) ; < ME.  chi- 
valrie,  chevalrie,  < OP.  chevalerie,  F.  chevalerie 
(=  Pr.  cavalaria,  cavalayria  = Sp.  caballeria 
= Pg.  cavallaria  = It.  cavalleria , ) P.  cavalerie , > 
E.  cavalry,  q.Nv.),  knighthood,  horsemanship,  < 
chevalier,  a horseman,  < cheval,  a horse:  see 
cheval , chevalier,  and  cavalier.]  1.  Knighthood; 
the  medieval  system  of  military  privileges,  with 
its  peculiar  honorary  titles  and  aristocratic 
limitations  of  honorable  position  to  the  posses- 
sors of  those  titles,  founded  upon  the  several 
degrees  of  military  service  rendered  on  horse- 
back. See  knight.  , 

The  age  of  Chivalry  has  gone.  An  age  of  Humanity  has 
come.  The  Horse,  whose  importance,  more  than  human, 
gave  tile  name  to  that  early  period  of  gallantry  and  war, 
now  yields  his  foremost  place  to  Man. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  196. 

Chivalry  [may  he  considered]  as  embodying  the  Middle- 
Age  conception  of  the  ideal  life  of  the  only  class  outside 
the  clergy  who  had  any  real  power,  the  knights. 

StilU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  xii. 
2.  That  which  pertains  to  knighthood;  the 
usages  and  customs  pertaining  to  the  order 
of  knighthood;  the  ideal  qualifications  of  a 
knight,  collectively,  as  courtesy,  generosity, 
valor,  and  dexterity  in  arms;  the  ideal  of 
knighthood. 

Ffor  hym  be-hoveth  to  be  of  soche  chiualrie , and  so 
a-uenturouse,  that  he  come  by  hym-self  and  enquere  after 
the  semt  Graal  that  my  feire  doughter  kepeth. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  520. 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  single  chivalry. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  4. 

The  chivalry 

That  dares  the  right,  and  disregards  alike 
The  yea  and  nay  o’  the  world. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  202. 

3f.  A knightly  adventure,  exploit,  or  mode  of 
action. 

Thei  haue  doon  many  feire  chiualries  and  yoven  many 
grete  strokes,  that  thei  ought  to  he  comended  and  preised 
of  all  the  worlde  that  ther-of  heren  speke. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  260. 

Acts  more  dangerous,  but  less  famous,  because  they 
were  but  private  chivalries.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  An  order  or  a body  of  knights ; knights  or 
warriors  collectively;  any  company  of  illus- 
trious warriors. 

Thei  of  the  town  loste  the  pray  and  theire  horse,  and 
the  moste  parte  of  theire  chiualrie. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  586. 
The  Red-sea  coast,  whose  waves  o’erthrew 
Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  307. 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave, 

And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry. 

Campbell,  Hohenlinden. 

5.  In  Eng.  law,  a tenure  of  lands  by  knight’s 
service  — that  is,  by  the  condition  of  perform- 
ing service  on  horseback,  or  of  performing 
some  noble  or  military  service  to  the  lord.  See 
knight-service  and  tenure. -Court  of  Chivalry  a 
c°urt  established  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  of  which  the 
lord  high  constable  and  the  earl  marshal  of  England  were 
joint  judges. _ When  both  judges  were  present,  it  took  cog- 
nizance of  criminal  cases,  generally  in  a summary  manner ; 
when  held  before  the  earl  marshal  alone,  it  was  merely  a 
court  of  honor.  It  is  now  in  abeyance,  except  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Heralds'  College  by  the  earl  marshal’s  court. 

Guardian  in  chivalry.  See  guardian. 
chive1!  (chiv),  n.  [Also  chyve,  chieve,  erron. 
shive.  A dial,  variant  of  *chithe,  ME.  chithe, 
AS.  exth  = OS.  kith  = OHG.  kidi,  a young 
shoot,  a sprout : see  chit1.]  1.  A piece  cut  off. 
Give  me  a chive  of  your  bread,  my  love, 

A bottle  of  your  wine. 

The  Jolly  Goshawk  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  290). 
2.  In  hot.,  the  filament  which  supports  the  an- 
ther of  a flower ; a stamen.  Bay. 
chive2  (chiv),  n.  Same  as  cive. 
chive-garlic  (chiv'gar/Tik),  n.  Same  as  cive. 
chiven,  n.  Same  as  cheven. 
chiver  (chiv'er),  v.  i.  Scotch  and  older  Eng- 
lish form  of  shiver2. 
chivey,  v.  and  n.  See  chevy. 
chiviatite  (ehiv'i-a-tit),  11.  [<  Chiviato (see  def.) 

+ -ite 2.]  A sulphid  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  cop- 
per, from  Chiviato  in  Peru, 
chiving  (chiv'ing),  n.  Same  as  cheven. 
chivy,  v.  and  n.  See  chevy. 
chizzelt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  chisel 1. 
Chladni’s  figures.  See  nodal. 
chladnite  (klad'nit),  n.  [<  E.  F.  P.  Chladni 
(1756-1827),  a German  writer  on  acoustics  and 
on  meteors,  + -ite2.]  A variety  of  enstatite, 
consisting  of  pure  magnesium  silicate,  and  oc- 
curring in  the  meteorite  of  Bishopville,  South 
Carolina,  which  fell  in  March,  1843. 


chlana 

chlsena  (kle'nii),  n. ; pi.  chlwnce  (-ne).  [<  Gr. 

Xkalva  = L.  Icena,  a cloak,  mantle : see  Iwna.] 
In  anc.  Gr.  costume,  a warm  shaggy  mantle  of 
wool,  protecting  the  wearer  from  cold  and  rain. 
It  was  equivalent  to  the  Roman  lsena  (which 

Chlseniidae  (kle-nl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chlwnius 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  Coleoptera,  typified  hy 
the  genus  Clilcenius.  Kirby,  1837. 

Chlaenius  (kle'ni-us),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
adephagous  beetles,  ref  erred  to  the  family  Cara- 
bidw,  or  made  the  type  of  a family  Clilwniidce. 
They  are  of  medium  size  and  usually  purplish  or  of  green- 
ish bronzed  color,  and  have  an  odor  like  that  of  morocco 
leather.  C.  sericeus  and  C.  tomentoms  are  two  species  of 
the  United  States. 

chlamydate  (klam  ' i - chit),  a.  [<  L.  chla- 
mys  ( chlamyd -),  a mantle  (see  chlamys),  + 
-ate1.']  Provided  with  a mantle  or  pallium,  as 
a mollusk  ; palliate  : the  opposite  of  achlamy- 
datc. 

The  chlamydate  Brancliiogasteropods  are  usually  pro- 
vided with  branchiae,  which  either  take  the  form  of 
numerous  lamellae,  or  of  two  plume-like  organs,  some- 
times reduced  to  one  functional  gill  and  a rudiment  of 
the  second.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  437. 

chlamydeous  (kla-mid'e-us),  a.  [<  Gr. 
(x'1-ajjivS-),  a mantle  (envelop),  + -eous.]  In  hot., 
pertaining  to  the  floral  envelop  of  a plant, 
cnlamydes,  ».  Plural  of  chlamys. 
Chlamydoconcha  (klam , i- do  - koug ' kit ),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  x'AupvQ  (x'AayvS-),  a mantle,  + Koyxn, 
shell.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Chla- 
mydoconckidw.  The  only  known  species  is  C. 
orcutti,  of  California.  TV.  K.  Dali,  1884. 
Chlamydoconchidse  (klam"i-do-kong'ki-d§),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Chlamydoconcha  + -idw.]  A family 
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chlamydoselachian  (klam,/i-do-se-la'ki-an),  a. 
and  v,  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chlamydo- 
selachiclce. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  family  Chlamydose- 
lachidcc. 

Chlamydoselachidse  (klam'','i-do-se-lak'i-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chlamydoselachus  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  selachians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Chlamydoselachus,  having  an  extremely  long 


ml  I “If-,  wn  vrvuv  ^ O • T 1 A.  • 1. 

slender  form,  like  an  eel,  six  gill-slits,  a broad  *arsenid  smaltite. 


chloranil 

tous  polyzoans,  with  zooecium  composed  of  up- 
right, free,  segmented  stems,  springing  from  a 
stolonate  network.  From  the  segments,  after  the  first 
bifurcation,  arise  lateral  branches,  consisting  of  chains  of 
zooecia  springing  from  the  back  near  the  summit, 

chloanthite  (klo-an'thit),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^°av^C> 
budding,  turning  green.]  A nickel  arsenid, 
occurring  in  tin-white  to  steel-gray  isometric 
crystals  and  masses,  closely  allied  to  the  cobalt 


opercular  fold  continued  across  the  throat,  a 
wide  terminal  mouth,  no  nictitating  membrane, 
and  one  dorsal  fin  situated  opposite  the  anal, 
behind  the  ventrals. 

Chlamydoselachus  (klanPi-do-sel'a-kus),  n, 
[NL.,  < Gr.  xkapvq  (xbapvb-),  cloak,  + cilaxog, 
any  cartilaginous  fish,  a shark.]  The  typical 
genus  of  selachians  of  the  family  Chlamydosc- 
lachidw.  C.  anguineus  is  a remarkable  species  of  Japan, 
having  an  eel-like  body  6 feet  long  and  scarcely  4 inches 
thick. 

chlamydospore  (klam'i-do-spor),  n.  [<  Gr. 

xlaiyvQ  \fflapvb-),  mantle,  + oiropa,  seed,  = E. 
spore.]  1.  The  reproductive  organ  in  some 
fungi : so  called  on  account  of  its  being  in- 
vested by  two  very  distinct  envelops.  In  the 
common  Mucor  chlamydospores  are  formed  by  the  con- 
densation and  transformation  of  the  protoplasm  in  or  at 
the  ends  of  the  mycelial  thread. 

2.  In  sool.,  a coated  or  covered  spore ; a spore 
with  its  own  investment:  opposed  to  gymno- 
spore. 

Each  spore  . . . has  its  own  protective  envelope,  . . . 
[and]  is  distinguished  as  a chlamydospore. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  837. 

Chlamyphorus  (kla-mif'o-ras),  n.  See  Chla- 
^ „ _ _ mydophorus. 

of  pelecypods  or  lamellibranchs,  based  on  the  chlamys  (kla'mis),  n. ; pi.  chlamydes  (-mi-dez). 


genus  Chlamydoconcha,  having  the  shell  rudi- 
mentary and  internal,  and  without  muscular  or 
pallial  impressions,  adductors,  hinge,  or  teeth. 
Also  Chlamydoconcha!.  TV.  H.  Dali,  1884. 
Chlamydodera  (klam-i-dod'e-ra),  n.  [NL. 
(Agassiz),  first  used  iu  the  contr.  form  Chlamy- 
dera  (J.  Gould,  1840) ; < Gr.  (xbapvd-),  a 

mantle,  + Sepy,  neck.]  A genus  of  oscine  pas- 
serine birds  of  Australia,  of  the  family  Oriolidw 
and  subfamily  Ptilonorhynchinai ; the  spotted 
bower-birds.  There  are  four  species,  C.  macu- 
lata,  guttata,  nuchalis,  and  cerviniventris. 
Chlamydodon  (kla-mid'o-don),  n.  [NL.  (Ehren- 
berg,  1835),  < Gr.  (xbayv/i-),  a mantle,  + 

odwv,  Ionic  for  oJouf  (odovr-)  = E.  tooth.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Chlamydodontidce,  having  the 
body  rounded  behind  and  a distinct  annular 
border  of  the  restricted  ciliate  area.  C.  mnerno- 
sune  is  a species  which  inhabits  salt  water. 
Chlamydodontidae  (klam"i-do-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chlamydodon (t-)  + -idw.]  A family  of 
hypotrichous  ciliate  infusorians,  typified  by  the 
genus  Chlamydodon.  They  are  free-swimming  ani- 
malcules of  ovate  form,  with  convex  dorsal  and  flattened 
ventral  surface,  and  with  elastic  or  indurated  cuticle,  more 
or  less  completely  clothed  on  the  ventral  aspect  with  fine 
vibratile  cilia.  The  oral  aperture  opens  on  the  ventral 
surface,  and  is  succeeded  by  a tubular  pharynx,  the  walls 
of  which  are  strengthened  by  a cylindrical  bundle  of  cor- 
neous rods  or  by  a simple  horny  tube.  There  is  no  sty- 
late  appendage  or  fascicle  of  caudal  setae  at  the  posterior 
extremity. 

Chlamydophoridse  (klam^i-do-for'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chlamydophorus  + -idee.']  A family  of 
armadillos,  represented  by  the  genus  Chlamy- 
dophorus. The  cephalic  and  dorsal  portions  of  the  cara- 
pace are  continuous,  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  animal 
being  covered  with  a buckler  of  numerous  similar  zones 
widening  to  near  the  end,  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  ap- 
pearing as  if  truncate  and  covered  with  a special  armature 
or  pelvic  buckler  of  plates  concentrically  arranged  around 
the  tail,  which  is  small,  and  curved  under  and  partly  con- 
nected with  the  pelvis.  The  feet  are  as  in  other  armadil- 
los, especially  the  xenurines ; the  head  is  broad,  and  the 
ears  are  small  and  far  apart.  These  are  the  smallest  known 
armadillos,  C.  truncatus  being  only  about  6 inches  long. 

Chlamydophorus  (klam-i-dof'o-rus),  n.  [NL., 
first  used  in  the  contr.  form  Chlamyphorus  (Rich- 
ard Harlan,  1825),  < Gr.  x^aprg  (x^apvd-),  a 
cloak,  + -0<5pof,  < tjtepetv  = E.  bear1.]  The  typi- 
cal and  only  genus  of  armadillos  of  the  family 
Chlamydophoridce;  th"  piehiciagos,  or  truncated 
armadillos,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  C. 
truncatus  and  C.  retusus,  inhabiting  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  also  Bolivia.  See  picliiciago. 
Ohlamydosaurus  (klam'T-do-s&'rus),  n.  [NL. 
(J.  E.  Gray,  1840),  < Gr.  x'bap.vg  (xbapvS-),  a 
cloak,  + oavpog,  a lizard.]  A genus  of  strobi- 
losaurian  acrodont  lacertilians,  of  the  family 
Agamidw,  natives  of  Australia;  the  frill-lizards. 
The  C.  kingi  has  a curious  crenated  membrane-like  ruff  or 
tippet  round  its  neck,  which  lies  back  in  plaits  upon  the 
body  when  the  animal  is  tranquil,  but  which  is  elevated 
when  it  is  irritated  or  frightened.  Its  head  is  large  in 
proportion  to  its  body.  A full-grown  specimen  is  about  3 
feet  in  length.  See  cut  tinder  frill-lizard. 


chloasma  (klo-az'ma),  ft.  [NL.,  < Gr.  as  if 
*ffkbaapa,  < be  or  become  green,  < x^V, 

verdure,  grass:  see  clilor-,  Morin,  etc.]  Lit- 
erally, greenness ; in  pathol.,  a name  for  a cu- 
taneous affection  characterized  by  patches  of 
a yellow  or  yellowish-brown  color,  the  pity- 
riasis versicolor,  occurring  most  frequently  on 
the  neck,  breast,  abdomen,  and  groin.  The 
name  is  also  applied  less  definitely  to  a num- 
ber of  brownish  discolorations. 

Chloephaga  (klo-ef'a-^a),  n.  [NL.  (T.  C.  Ey- 
ton,  1838),  < Gr.  x^owpayog,  grass-eating,  < x^by, 
verdure,  grass,  + ipayeiv,  eat.]  Agenua  of  South 
American  geese,  of  the  subfamily  Anserinw  and 
the  family  Anatulce,  containing  such  species  as 
the  Magellanic  goose,  C.  niagellanica.  There 
are  about  6 species. 

chlor-,  chloro-.  [NL.,  etc.,  clilor-,  chloro-,  < 
Gr.  x^uP^Tj  contr.  of  x^oepog,  pale-green,  like 
young  grass,  yellowish-green,  greenish-yellow, 
< x^h)  verdure,  young  grass  or  corn,  greens, 
vegetables,  x^oc,  contr.  x ^ohg,  a yellowish- 
green  color,  pale  green,  paleness,  = L.  helvus, 
light  yellow,  = Skt.  hari,  yellow,  = E.  yellow, 
q.  v.]  An  element  in  modern  scientific  com- 
pound words  (cMoro-before  consonants), mean- 
ing ‘green’  or  ‘greenish’  or  ‘yellowish-green’ 
(see  etymology).  In  some  words  it  represents 
English  chlorin. 


[L.,  < Gr.  x^apeg  (x^apvd-),  a cloak,  mantle.] 

1 . In  anc.  Gr.  costume,  a form  of  mantle  which 
left  both  arms  free,  worn  especially  by  eques-  chloracetate  (klo-ras'e-tat),  n.  [<  chloracetlic) 


trians,  hunters,  and  travelers,  and  by  soldiers. 
The  chlamys,  which  was  much  smaller  than  the  himation, 
consisted  of  an  oblong  piece  of  stuff  having  three  straight 
sides  and  one  long  side  curved  outward.  It  was  worn 
hy  bringing  the  two  ends  of  the  straight  side  opposite  the 
curved  side  together  around  the  neck,  and  fastening  them 
with  a buckle  or  fibula.  The  buckle  was  pulled  around  to 
the  front,  to  either  shoulder,  or  to  the  back,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  wearer.  The  extremities  of  the  curved 
side  were  weighteil  so  as  to  hang  vertically ; and  when  the 
chlamys  was  caught  together  on  one  shoulder,  as  it  was 
commonly  worn,  these  hanging  ends  were  likened  to  wings 
by  the  old  writers.  The  paludamentum  of  the  later  Ro- 
man emperors  was  called  chlamys  by  the  Greeks. 

The  chlamys  [in  the  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum]  float- 
ing behind  the  Amazon  on  horseback  adds  to  its  simplicity 
a massiveness  of  fold  and  general  form  beyond  anything  to 
be  seen  in  simi- 
larly floating  dra- 
pery on  the  oth- 
er slabs. 

A.  S.  Murray, 

[Greek  Sculp- 
[ture,  II.  299. 

2.  A purple 
cope;  one  of 
the  pontifi- 
calvestments. 

— 3.  [cap.] 

[NL.]  In;o67.: 

(a)  A genus 
of  phytopha- 
gous beetles, 
of  tbe  family 
Chrysomelidce  or  Cryptoceplialidce,  covered  with 
tuberosities,  having  the  prothorax  grooved  to 
receive  the  short  antennas,  and  the  legs  com- 
pressed and  retractile  into  cavities.  The  larvae 
live  in  sacs  or  cases  made  of  tlieir  own  excrement.  The 
North  American  species  are  few  in  number  and  of  small 
size. 

The  species  generally  have  metallic  coloration,  some- 
times dull ; some  of  them,  including  our  commonest 


+ -ate1.]  A salt  of  chloracetic  acid, 
chloracetic  (klo-ra-set'ik),  a.  [<  chlor(in)  + 
acetic.]  Derived  from  chlorin  and  acetic  acid. 
— Chloracetic  acid,  an  acid  produced  by  the  substitution 
of  one,  two, or  three  atoms  of  chlorin  for  hydrogen  in  acetic 
acid.  It  combines  with  bases,  forming  chloracetates. 

chloragogic  (klo-ra-go.j'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  x^ipK 
pale-green,  + ayuyr/,  a leading,  conducting,  < 
ayeiv,  lead.]  A term  applied  to  certain  pecu- 
liarly modified  perivisceral  cells  of  some  anne- 
lids, as  earthworms,  developed  in  connection 
with  the  intestines,  the  nephridia,  etc. 

The  distribution  of  the  chloragogic  cells  is  indicated  by 
the  dotting  on  the  terminal  section  of  the  nephridium. 

Beddard , Trans.  Zool.  Soc.,  1886,  XII.  68. 

chloral  (klo'ral),  n.  [<  chlor  (in)  + al(cohol).]  A 
colorless  mobile  liquid  (CCIq.CHO),  having  an 
agreeable  pungent  smell  and  biting  taste,  first 
prepared  by  Liebig  from  chlorin  and  alcohol, 
afterward  by  Stadeler  by  the  action  of  chlorin 
on  starch.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  (CCl3.CH(OH)2),  as 
now  prepared,  is  a white  crystalline  substance  having  a 
pungent  odor  and  an  acrid  taste.  In  contact  with  alkalis 
it  separates  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid.  In  medi- 
cine it  is  used  as  a hypnotic,  and  in  doses  of  from  15 
to  30  grains  usually  produces  calm  sleep,  which  lasts  for 
several  hours,  and  is  not  followed  by  unpleasant  effects, 
such  as  frequently  attend  the  use  of  morphine.  In  over- 
doses it  paralyzes  the  nerve-centers,  arresting  respiration 
and  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  causes  death.  When  used 
continuously  it  may  produce  very  serious  effects  on  the 
system. 

chloralism  (klo'ral-izm),  n.  [<  chloral  + -ism.] 
1.  The  habit  or  practice  of  using  chloral. — 2. 
A diseased  state  of  the  system  marked  hy  vary- 
ing symptoms  arising  from  the  incautious  or 
habitual  use  of  chloral.  In  extreme  cases  it 
is  marked  by  moral  degradation  similar  to  that 
which  characterizes  alcoholism, 
chloralist  (klo'ral-ist),  n.  [<  chloral  + -ist.] 
One  addicted  to  the  use  of  chloral, 
species,  Chlamys  plicata,  so  closely  resemble  a piece  of  chloralize  (klo'ral-iz),  V.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  chlo- 
caterpillar's  dung  that  birds  would  not  pick  them  from  a / ' Mbralikna  T<  chloral  + -i~e  I 

leaf.  The  eass  of  C.  vlieata  are  borne  upon  short  pedun-  VVr.CIUOraivnng.  [>  cniorat-r  ue.j 

To  affect  with  chloral ; hrmg  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloral. 

chloraloin  (klo-ral'o-in),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^upk,  yel- 
lowish-green, + akbt],  aloes,  + -in2.]  A yellow 
non-crystalline  substance  derived  from  barbal- 
oin  hy  replacing  three  hydrogen  atoms  with 

/ilvl/vmv,  no  fvi'nh  /nv/v  7/14  n 


Chlamys  plicata. 

a,  egg ; b,  larva  taken  from  the  case ; c,  bee- 
tle ; d,  pupa ; e,  larva  in  case  ; /,  g,  h,  leg, 
mandible,  and  maxilla  of  larva.  (Lines  show 
natural  sizes.) 


leaf.  The  eggs  of  C.  plicata  are  borne  upon  short  pedun 
cles,  and  . . . before  they  are  protected  by  a coating  of 
excrement  or  secretion  by  the  female,  they  are  greedily 
sought  for  and  devoured  by  the  males. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  322. 
(6)  A genus  of  bivalve  mollusks : synonymous 
with  Pecten.  Bolton,  1798 ; Megerle,  1830. 
chlanis  (kla'nis),  n, ; pi.  cldanides  (-ni-dez).  [Gr. 
X’bavig,  a mantle.  Cf.  chleena.]  In  anc.  Gr.  cos- 
tume, a small  mantle  of  light  stuff,  apparently 
a small  chleena,  worn  hy  women. 

Chlidonia  (kli-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
an  ornament,  bracelet  or  anklet.]  1.  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Chlidoniidce. — 2.  In 
entom . : (a)  A genus  of  lepidopterous  insects. 
HUbner,  1816.  (b)  A genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects.  Schaeffer,  1838. 

Chlidoniidse  (klid-o-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chlidonia,  1,  + -idw.]  A family  of  chilostoma- 


chlorin.  Same  as  trichloraloin. 
chloralum  (klo'ral-um),  n.  [<  clilor{id)  + alu- 
minium).] An  antiseptic  preparation  contain- 
ing aluminium  chlorid,  prepared  hy  treating 
slightly  roasted  porcelain  clay  with  crude  mu- 
riatic acid.  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  p.  162. 
chloranil,  chloranile  (klo'ran-il),  n.  [<  chlo- 
r(in)  + anil{ine).]  A compound  (CgCl^Oo)  pro- 
duced hy  the  action  of  chlorin  on  aniline,  phe- 
nol, salicin,  and  other  allied  bodies,  it  forms  pale- 
yellow  pearly  scales.  By  dissolving  it  in  caustic  potash, 
.potassium  cliloranilate  is  formed. 


chloranilic 

chloranilic  (klo-ra-nil'ik),  a.  [<  chloranil  4- 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  chloranil. 

nranllln  r<  m „ ^ ,1. 


-ic.] 


j “viuou  uuiu  umuxami, 

— Chloranilic  acid,  CsC^O^OH^,  an  acid  derived  from 
chloranil  by  the  action  upon  it  of  mineral  acids.  It  forms 
red  shining  scales. 

Chloranthus  (klo-ran'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  %?m- 
Pki  yejlo wish-green,  4-  avOog,  a flower.]  A ge- 
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a red  heat  has  no  affinity  for  chlorin,  the  chlorid  of  gold 
being  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat  alone,  while 
this  is  not  true  of  the  metals  with  which  the  gold  is  usu- 
ally alloyed. 

chlorinate  (klo'ri-nat),  v.  tr,  pret.  and  pp. 
chlorinated,  ppr.  chlorinating.  [<  chlorin  + 
-ate2.]  Same  as  chlorinize 


yciauwisu-green,  -r  avvog,  a nower.J  A ge-  same  as  chlorinize . 

mis  of  shrubs  and  perennial  herbs,  type  of  chlorinated  (klo'ri-na-ted),  a.  [Pp.  of  chlo- 

the  familv  ( 'i)lnrrt/n ffaji.neiD  nml  rinn.fp.  w 1 Tn  ^ 


— — — jjvuiuuiui  xitrxua,  type  ui 

the  family  Chlorantliacese , and  including  about 
a dozen  Asiatic  species.  They  possess  bitter,  aro- 
matic, and  tonic  properties,  and  C.  officinalis  especially  is 
employed  in  Java  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  etc. 

chloranthy  (klo'ran-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^>pk, 
greenish-yellow,  + avOog , a flower.]  Same  as 
chlorosis , 2 (b). 

chlorastrolite  (klo-ras'tro-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^~ 
pk,  greenish-yellow,  pale-green,  + acrpov,  a 
star,  + Xidoq,  a stone.]  An  impure  variety  of 
compact  prehnite,  forming  nodules  in  the  amyg- 
daloid of  Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior.  It  has 
a delicate  green  color  and  radiated  or  stellate 
* structure,  and  takes  a high  polish, 
chlorate  (klo'rat),  n.  [<  chlor  {ic)  + -ateL]  A 
salt  of  chloric  acid.  The  chlorates  are  closely  analo- 
gous to  the  nitrates.  They  are  decomposed  by  a red  heat, 
nearly  all  of  them  being  converted  into  metallic  chlorids, 
with  evolution  of  pure  oxygen.  They  deflagrate  with  in- 
flammable substances  with  such  facility  that  an  explosion  chloriodic  Hdor-i-od'ik')  a K rhlnr(in\  4-  in 
is  produced  by  slight  causes.  The  chlorates  of  sodiSm  and  + H , ?ll0?}in)  + l0Z 

potassium  are  used  in  medicine.  a(ine)  ~r  ic. J Compounded  of  chlorin  and 

chlore  (klor),  v.  t.  [<  chlor  (in). ~]  In  dyeing,  to  i?,.6-,.  /7 , 

subject  to  the  action  or  influence  of  chlorin.  Cfllorioaine  (klOr-i  o-din),  n.  [<  chlor(in)  + io- 
See  extract.  compound  of  chlorin  and  iodine 


rinate , v.~\  In  chem.,  containing  one  or  more 
equivalents  of  chlorin. 

chlorination  (klo-ri-na'shon),  n.  [<  chlori- 
nate: see  -ation.]  . The  act  or  process  of  sub- 
jecting to  the  action  of  chlorin Chlorination 

process,  in  metal.,  a method  of  separating  gold  from 
quartz  and  other  impurities  or  gangue  of  ores  which  was 
invented  by  Plattner  and  introduced  in  Germany  in  1851. 
Ihe  process  is  based  upon  the  power  possessed  by  chlorin 
gas  of  transforming  metallic  gold  into  a chlorid,  in  which 
condition  it  can  easily  be  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  after- 
ward precipitated. 

chlorine,  n.  See  chlorin. 
chlorinize  (klo'ri-niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chlo- 
rinized,  ppr.  chlorinizing.  [<  chlorin  + -fee.  ] To 


Chloropeltidea 

(CHCI3) ; a volatile  colorless  liquid,  of  an  agree- 
able sweetish  taste  and  fragrant  smell,  and  hav- 
ing the  specific  gravity  1.526.  It  is  prepared  by 
cautiously  distilling  together  a mixture  of  acetone,  water, 
and  chlorid  of  lime  or  bleaching-powder.  Its  chief  use  is 
in  medicine  as  an  anesthetic  in  diseases  attended  with 
great  pain,  in  surgical  operations,  and  in  childbirth.  For 
this  purpose  its  vapor  is  inhaled.  The  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form first  produces  slight  intoxication ; then,  frequently, 
slight  muscular  contractions,  unruliness,  and  dreaming; 
then  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  consciousness,  and  sensi- 
bility, the  patient  appearing  as  if  sound  asleep ; and  at 
last,  if  too  much  is  given,  death  by  failure  of  the  heart  or 
respiration.  When  skilfully  administered,  in  proper  cases, 
it  is  a safe  anesthetic.  Chloroform  is  slightly  inferior  to 
ether  in  point  of  safety,  but  is  quicker  in  its  action  and 
not  so  apt  to  produce  vomiting,  so  that  for  certain  cases 
it  is  preferred.  It  is  a powerful  solvent,  dissolving  resins 
wax,  iodine  etc.,  as  well  as  strychnine  and  other  alkaloids. 
— Gelatinized  chloroform,  chloroform  shaken  with 
white  of  egg  until  it  gelatinizes. 

chloroform  (klo  'ro-f  orm),  v.  t.  [<  chloroform , n.  ] 
To  subject  to  the  influence  of  chloroform ; ad- 
minister chloroform  to,  for  the  purpose  of  indu- 
cing anesthesia,  unconsciousness,  or  death. 


7 J-  1 v • L ' wiiisi  vit/  I XU  J"  O wx.wuuin.oiui,  U-H.'-'UJ-lOUlUUOllUOe,  Ui.  ut*ULU. 

combine  or  otherwise  treat  with  chlorin.  Also  chloroformic  (klo -ro -for  'mik),  a.  f<  chloro- 


chlorinate , chlorize. 

Becquerel  preferred  to  chlorinize  the  plate  by  immersion. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  834. 


Steam  chloring  consists  in  passing  the  goods  first  through 
solution  of  bleaching-powder,  and  iminedi- 

limmrb  n 1-  1 1 . . .1  . _ A 1.  . 


a very  weak  uv.uv.uu  vi  uisounujj-pumiw,  aim  uuiueui- 
ately  after  through  a large  tank  filled  with  steam ; the 
moist  heat  sets  the  chlorine  (hypochlorous  acid)  free,  and 
thereby  causes  the  oxidation  of  the  small  quantity  of  col- 
oring matter  adhering  to  the  white  portions  of  the  fabric. 

W Croolces,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  810. 

chloretic  (klo-ret'ik),  a.  Same  as  chloritic. 

chlorhydric  (klor-hi'drik),  a.  [<  chlor(in)  + 
hydr(ogen)  + -ic.]  Same  as  hydrochloric. 

Chloric  (klo'rik),  a.  [<  cMor(in)  + -ic.]  Per-  

taming  to  or  containing  chlorin ; specificallv,  C5r°riS,a*iC  (kl0:n-sjt  lk),  a.  [<  chlonsat(m) 
containing  chlorin  in  smaller  proportion  than  0 ■ er^a,mi]1S to  or  producing  chlorisatin : 

chlorous  compounds Chloric  acid  a colorless  svr-  Jui,  ^or2faiJ,c^Ci1^ 

upy  liquid  (HC10;})  having  a very  acid  reaction,  produced  1 OTlSatlll  (klo-ris  a-tm),  n.  [<  ( penta)chlor(id ) 

i — : — » , . . + isatin .]  A substitution  product  (C8H4C1N0) 

prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorin  on  indigo 
or  isatin.  It  forms  orange-yellow  trans- 


fonn  + -te.]  Pertaining  to,  derivedLfrom,  or 
obtained  by  means  of  chloroform. 

The  chloroformic  and  other  extracts  yielded  crystals. 

Sci.  Amer.  Supp. , p.  8703. 
It  [nitrobenzene]  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chlo- 
roform, but  when  agitated  with  water,  it  is  in  great  part 
separated  from  its  ethereal  and  chloroformic  solutions. 

^ eu±xvx  iMMi ui-  -!•  ^ Taylor,  Med.  Jour.,  p.  154. 

chloris  (klo'ris),  n.  [NL.,  ^Grr^Jp/TG'n  Av-  chloroformization  (kl6-ro-f6r-mi-za'shon),  n. 

— -•*  ■ 1 ’ _ I \ chloroform.  4-  4-  i i mu  **  A 


istotle),  a bird,  yellow  underneath,  about  the 
size  of  a lark,  perhaps  the  yellow  wagtail,  < 
xtepi f,  greenish-yellow.]  1.'  An  Aristotelian 
name  of  some  small  greenish  bird : subsequently 
applied,  both  generically  and  specifically,  to  the 
European  greenfinch,  Cliloris  of  Moehring,  1752, 
Loxia  chloris  of  Linnseus,  1766,  now  usually  call- 
ed Ligurinus  chloris. — 2.  ' ' 


“vj  nqiuu  Having  a very  acia  reaction,  produced 

by  decomposing  barium  chlorate  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  an  unstable  body,  easily  decomposed,  but  forms 
salts  which  are  comparatively  stable.— Chloric  ether 
(a)  Ethyl  chlorid,  a volatile  liquid  (C2H5C1)  obtained  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  alcohol  to  saturation 
and  distilling  the  product.  It  is  also  termed  hydrochloric 
ether,  (b)  A name  given  to  spirits  of  chloroform,  consist- 
ing of  chloroform  1 part,  alcohol  9 parts.  IT.  S.  Ph. 

chlorid,  chloride  (klo'rid,  -rid  or  -rid),  n.  [< 
clilor(in ) + -id1,  -idtA . ] 1.  A binary  compound 
of  chlorin  with  another  element.  Formerly 
called  muriate. — 2.  In  mining,  the  common 
name  throughout  the  Cordilleran  region  of  ores 
which  contain  silver  chlorid,  or  horn-silver 
(ceramyrite),  in  valuable  amount, 
chloridate  (klo'ri-dat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chlo- 
rinated, ppr.  chloridating.  [<  chlorid  4-  -ate 2.] 
Same  as  chloridize,  2. 
chloride,  n.  See  chlorid. 
chloridic  (klo-rid'ik),  a.  [<  chlorid  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a chlorid. 
chloridize  (klo'ri-diz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chlo- 
ridized,  ppr.  chloridizing.  [<  chlorid  + -fee.] 


[<  chloroform  + -ize  + -ation.]  1.  The'act  of 
administering  chloroform  as  an  anesthetic. 

During  etherization  the  warnings  of  danger  are  much 
mofe  evident  and  more  prolonged  than  during  chlorofor- 
'nnzatum.  Encyc.  Amer.,  I.  219. 

2.  In  med.,  the  aggregate  of  anesthetic  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  chlo- 
roform. 

cine  (klo-ro-fu'sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^Ati p6g, 

pale-green,  + L.  fucus,  red,  rouge,  + 

A clear  yellow-green  coloring  matter  in  plants, 
belonging  to  the  chlorophyl  group  and  closely 
resembling  in  its  properties  the  blue  and  yel- 
low chlorophyl  pigments,  but  showing  a differ- 
ent spectrum.  Sachs. 

or  isatin.  It  forms  orange-yellow  trans-  chlorogen&te  (klo-ro-  jen ' at),  n.  [<  chloro- 
parent  crystals  of  bitter  taste,  scarcely  soluble  ffe,n(tG)  + -afe1-]  A salt  of  chlorogenic  acid, 
in  cold  water.  chlorogenic  (kl5-ro-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  r'/’.apir, 

chlorite  (klo'rit),  T - — 


ed  Ligurinus  chloris. — 2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  lotorr“-  . 

warblers:  synonymous  with  Parula.  Boie,  1826.  CMoroiUCme  (klo-ro-fu  sm),  n. 

' ....  s . 4-  T . nod 


...  [<  L.  chloritis,  < Gr. 

piriq  (so.  A/dof,  stone),  a grass-green  stone,  < 
grass-green.  In  chem.  sense,  of  mod. 
formation  (<  chlor(ous)  + -ite^),  but  of  same 
ult.  elements.]  1.  The  name  of  a group  of 
minerals,  most  of  which  have  a grass-green  to 
olive-green  color,  and  a micaceous  structure. 
Some  varieties  are  massive,  consisting  of  fine  scales ; others 
are  granular.  They  are  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminium, 
ferrous  iron,  and  magnesium. 

2.  In  chem.,  a salt  of  chlorous  acid.  The  chlo- 
rites are  remarkable  for  their  strong  bleaching 
and  oxidizing  properties— Chlorite  slate,  a rock 
witli  slaty  or  schistose  structure,  consisting  of  chlorite 
* granular  or  in  scales,  with  a little  quartz  and  feldspar.  ’ 

chloritic  (klo-rit'ik),  a.  [<  chlorite,  1,  + -*c.] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  chlorite : as,  chlo- 

lyiti  /»  onn/l  A In  a „ 


i t 7 Vi'  7 Ia:  ■>'  ”T7,  1 ’"“’’■J  ritic  sand.  Also  cliloretic. 

1.  In  metal.,  to  convert  into  a,  chlorid : acorn-  chloritoid(kl6'ri-toid),  n.  [<  chlorite,  1,  + -old.] 
hallUrglt0-  tre^ment  Sllyef  ores,  ef-  A member  of  the  chlorite  ^roup  of  minerals,  ef- 
fected by  roasting  them  with  salt.— 2.  In  a dark-gray  to  green  or  black  color. 

with7hl.rt,lCnf<lIiirthfa  u!  0r,d’  sPeeifleally  chlorize  (klo'riz),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  chlorized, 

with  chlorid  of  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  ren-  ppr.  chlorizing.  [<  chlor(in)  + -fee.l  ^ ~ 

denng  sensitive  to  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun.  chlorinize 
Also  chloridate  chloro-.  See  cldor-. 

cnlorimeter,  cnlorimetric,  etc.  See  chlorom - chlorocalcite  (klo-ro-kal'sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^pk 

yellowish-green,  + L.  calx  {calc-),  limestone^ 
+ -ite*.  Cf.  caXcitef]  Calcium  chlorid,  found 


+eter,  etc. 

chlorin,  chlorine  (klo'rin),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^pk, 
greenish-yellow  (see  chlor-),  + -in 2,  -me2.] 
Chemical  symbol,  Cl;  atomic  weight,  35.46. 
An  elementary  gaseous  substance  contained 
in  common  salt,  from  which  it  is  liberated  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxid.  Chlorin  has  a yellowish-green  color  and  a pecu- 
liar smell,  and  irritates  the  nostrils  very  violently  when 
inhaled,  as  also  the  trachea  and  lungs.  It  exercises  a 
corrosive  action  upon  organic  tissues.  It  is  not  combus- 
tible, though  it  supports  the  combustion  of  many  bodies, 
and  indeed  spontaneously  burns  several.  In  combina- 
tion With  ftfllpr  plpmpnfa  if-  fnvmn  ^.1 » 1 a. / 


in  cubic  crystals  in  the  Vesuvian  lava, 
chlorocarbonic,  chlorocarbonous  (klo"'ro-kar- 
bon'ik,  klo-ro-kar'bo-nus),  a.  [<  chlor(in ) + 
carhon-ic,  -o«s.]  Consisting  of  a compound  of 
chlorin  and  carbonic  oxid  (C0012),  formed  by 
exposing  a mixture  of  the  two  gases  to  the  di- 
rect solar  rays. 


yellowish-green,  + -yevys,  -producing  (see -gen), 
+ -ic.]  Noting  an  acid  of  doubtful  identity, 
chlorogenine  (klo-roj'e-nin),  n.  [<  chlorogen- 
Y0)  "k  -i«e2.]  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the 
Australian  plant  Alstonia  constricta , having  the 
composition  ( 'j  j I [ -,( | X 2( -t- , ] ToO.  It  is  a 
strong  base.  The  salts  are  mostly  amorphous, 
cblorobydric  (klo-ro-hi'drik),  a.  Same  as  hy- 
drochloric. 

chloroid  (klo'roid),  a.  [<  chlor(in ) + -oid.  Cf. 
Gr.  x^>. ipoufifis,  of  a greenish  look.]  Resem- 
bling chlorin  in  action  or  qualities : as,  the  chlo- 
roid pole  of  a galvanic  battery.  See  chlorom 
pole,  under  chlorous. 

chloroleucite  (klo-ro-lu'slt),  n.  [<  Gr.  xXupdg, 
yellowish-green,  + Xevsdg,  white,  4-  -ite 2.]  Same 
as  chloroplastid. 

cbloroma  (klo-ro'ma),  n. ; pi.  chloromata  (-ma- 
ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  x^pdg,  yellowish-green.  4- 
-0*8.]  In  pathol.,  a sarcoma  or  fleshy  tumor 
of  a greenish  color,  occurring  usually  in  the 
Same  as  Periosteura  of  the  skull. 

chloromelanite  (klo-ro-mel'a-nlt),  n.  [<  Gr. 
xloipdc,  pale-green,  4-  'peAa(  (peXav-),  black,  4- 
-ife2.]  A dark-green  or  nearly  black  variety 
of  jadeite,  peculiar  in  containing  some  iron 
replacing  part  of  the  alumina,  and  in  having  a 
higher  specific  gravity,  stone  hatchets  of  this  ma- 
terial have  been  found  among  the  remains  of  the  lake- 
dwellers  in  the  lake  of  Neuchatel. 

cblorometer  (klo-rom'e-ter),  n.  [<  chlor(id) 
4-  L.  metrum , a measure.]  An  instrument  for 
testing  the  decoloring  or  bleaching  powers  of 
.a  substance,  as  chlorid  of  lime  or  chlorid  of 
potash.  Also  chlorimeter. 


_ poiasn.  aiso  calorimeter. 

chlorocbrous  (klo  ro-krus),  a.  [<  Gr.  x^p6y,  cblorometric  (klo-ro-met'rik),  a.  [<  chlor 

yellowish-green,  4-  xp^a,  color.]  Having  a green  l * n 

color. 


r.  — ", — vpwiijuuwuoij  Duma  ocvciiu.  xii  coinoma-  color. 

tion  with  other  elements  it  forms  chlorids,  which  serve  ohlnrnpvamV  cT 

most  important  uses  in  many  manufacturing  processes.  c^lorocyanlC  (Klo  ro-si-an  lk) 


- — v.vmvuw  xu  miiiio  V.1I1UHUS,  wiiiun  stjrve 

most  important  uses  in  many  manufacturing  processes. 
It  can  be  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  bleaching  agents,  this  property  belonging  to 

It  throilffh  its  st.rnntr  offiniiv  f/vr.  11.  „ 


+ cyan{ogen ) + -te.]  Consisting  of  chlorin  and 
cyanogen  combined : as,  clilorocyanic  acid. 


.,  , , ^ ‘ vmcHjuiUg  a0Cllta,  tllio  pi  opc.  wivugiug  ev  - J . 140, 

It  through  its  strong  affinity  for  hydrogen.  Hence  in  the  cblorodvne  iklo'ro-dinl  » K ' chlnrnt 

manufacture  of  bleaching-powder  (chlorid  of  limel  it  is  "L  , :1,  . ■ uluh  L'  Ciuoro(jorm) 

used  in  immense  quantities.  When  applied  to  moistened  + (af°)*/»e.]  A powerfid  anodyne  remedy, 
colored  fabrics,  it  acts  by  decomposing  the  moisture  pres-  varying  somewhat  in  composition,  but  contain- 
er"ot  th°eXmatnert! df 1*1?  “loring  mat-  ing  morphine,  chloroform,  prussic  acid,  and  ex- 
it  can  be  conveiUmitiy^appUeih'as  in'the'fornf^chloidd  *roaCt  °f  ^ flaVOred  ^gar  and 

of  lime.  See  calx  cMorata,  under  calx i.—  Chlorin  pro-  *P6ppermmt. 
cess,  in  metal.,  a process  extensively  used  for  separating  Chloroform  ( 
gold  from  silver.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  gold  at  J»(yl).] 


— - — - — N, -y  “*ov  <*.  |_\  Ull  HUi'Ome- 

try  + -ic.\  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  by  chlo- 
rometry.  Also  clilorimetric. 

a.  _ [<  chlor(in)  chlorometry  (klo-rom'e-tri),  n.  [As  chlorome- 
tcr  4-  -i /.]  The  process  for  testing  the  decolor- 
ing power  of  any  combination  of  chlorin,  but 
especially  of  the  commercial  articles,  the  chlo- 
rids of  lime,  potash,  and  soda.  Also  chlorimetry. 
chloropal  (klor-6'pal),  n.  [<  Gr, ,!'/ Ci/ior.  yellow- 
ish-green, 4-  opal.')  A hydrated  silicate  of 
iron,  of  a conchoidal  fracture  and  earthy  struc- 
. „ ture,  and  varying  from  yellow  to  green  in  color, 

(klo  ro-form),  n.  (<  chlor  (in)  + for-  Chloropeltidea  (klo"ro-pel-tid'e-I),  >t.  pi  [NL 
1 nchlormethane,  or  formyl  trichlorid  < Chhropeltis  4-  -idea.]'  In  Stein’s  system  (1878)’ 


Chloropeltidea 
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Choanoflagellata 


a family  of  flagellate  infusorians,  represented  chlorophyllite  (klo-ro-fil'It),  n.  [<  Gr.  apdc, 
by  the  genera  Chloropeltis , Gryptoglena,  and  green,  + ipiiXXov,  leaf,’  + -ite2.]  A green  mica- 
Phaeus.  ceous  mineral  from  Unity  in  the  State  of  Maine, 

Chloropeltis  (klo-ro-pel'tis),  n.  [NL.  (P.  Stein,  allied  to  fahlunite. 

1878),  < Gr.  xAwpiif,  yellowish-green,  + reel ry,  chlorophylloid  (klo-ro-fil'oid),  a.  [<  chlorophyl 
a shield.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  + -old.]  Resembling  chlorophyl.  rosporece. 

Chloropeltidea,  related  to  Phacus  (which  see),  chlorophyllous  (klo-ro-fil'us),  a.  [<  chlorophyl  chlorotic  (klo-rot'ik)  a.  [<  Gr.  x^iptryg,  green- 


which  there  are  frequently  two  kinds,  macrozoospores 
with  four  and  microzoospores  with  two  terminal  cilia.  See 
Zoosporece. 

chlorosporous  (klo-ros'po-rus),  a.  [<  Chloro- 
sporece  + -ous.]  belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  group  of  green  algce,  Chlo- 


but  differing  by  the  presence  of  a conical  an- 
terior prolongation,  perforated  at  the  apex  by 
the  oral  aperture.  P.  ovum  and  P.  hispidula  are 
species  of  this  genus. 

eilorophaeite  (klo-ro-fe'it),  n.  [<  Gr.  x'/Mi«k, 
yellowish-green,  + <j>ai6c,  dusky,  blackish,  + 
-ite2.]  A hydrous  iron  silicate  sometimes  found 
in  amygdaloidal  trap-rocks.  It  is  translucent  and 
of  a green  color  when  newly  broken,  but  soon  becomes 
black  and  opaque.  Also  spelled  chloropheite. 

chlorophane  (klo'ro-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  xAwpof,  yel- 
lowish-green, + -tyavyc,  evident,  < tyalveiv,  show.] 
1.  A variety  of  fluor-spar  which  exhibits  a 
bright-green  phosphorescent  light  when  heated. 
— 2.  A greenish -yellow  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
chlorophyl,  chlorophyll  (klo'ro-fil),  n.  [<  NL. 
chlorophyllum,  < Gr.  topic,  yellowish-green,  + 
tf/Mov  = L.  folium,  a leaf.]  The  green  coloring 
matter  of  plants.  It  is  this  pigment  which  gives  the 
color  to  chloroplastids.  Chloroplastids  occur  in  the  green 


+ -ous.]  Same  as  chlorophyllaceous. 

These  cells  contain  very  little  or  no  chlorophyllous  pro- 
toplasm. U.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-water  Alga),  p.  23. 

chloropicrin  (klo-ro-pik'rin),  n.  [<  Gr.  x/MPrk, 
pale-green,  + Tuspic,  sharp,  pungent,  + -in2.] 
A pungent  colorless  liquid  (CNOgCls),  the  va- 
por of  which  attacks  the  eyes  powerfully.  It  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  bleaching-powder  on  picric  acid 
or  of  nitric  acid  on  chloral.  Also  called  nitrochloro- 
fomn. 

chloroplastid  (klo-ro-plas'tid),  n.  [<  Gr.  *Au- 
pdf,  pale-green,  4-  nhacrTog,  verbal  n.  of  irhaaoeiv, 
form,  mold,  + -id1.]  In  hot.,  a rounded  proto- 
plasmic body  impregnated  with  chlorophyl. 

chloroplatinic  (klo^ro-pla-tin'ik),  a.  [<  chlo- 
r{in)  + platin(um)  + 4c.]  Compounded  of  chlo- 
rin  and  platinum — Chloroplatinic  acid,  H2PtCl6, 
an  acid,  usually  called  platinum  chlorid,  obtained  by  dis- 
solving platinum  in  aqua  regia,  and  evaporating  this  solu- 
tion till  all  nitric  acid  is  expelled.  It  crystallizes  in  brown- 
ish-red prisms  which  are  very  deliquescent.  It  forms 
double  salts  by  replacement  of  its  hydrogen  by  metals, 


ness,  paleness  (see  chlorosis ),  + -ic.]  1.  Per- 

taining to  chlorosis:  as,  chlorotic  affections. — 
2.  Affected  by  chlorosis. 

The  extasies  of  sedentary  and  chlorotick  nuns.  Battle. 

chlorotile  (klo'ro-til),  n.  [<  Gr.  x^P^,  green, 
+ r/Aof,  down.]  A hydrous  copper  arseni- 
ate,  occurring  in  capillary  crystals  of  a bright- 


Also  called  nitrochloro-  ★^een  c°lor.  _ . . 

chlorous  (klo'rus), 


parts  of  all  plants,  and  are  rarely  found  in  cells  that  ^.and  is  largely  used  in  laboratories  as  a reagent, 
are  not  exposed  to  the  light.  In  some  of  the  lower  ChlorODS  (klo'rops),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen,  1803),  < 
cryptogamic  plants  the  chlorophyl  permeates  and  colors  y*a. v w*  - L • - • & ’ - 7 * 

the  whole  protoplasmic  mass  ; in  others  the  chlorophyl 
is  restricted  to  specialized  masses  of  protoplasm  in  the 
form  of  bands  or  stellate  bodies.  Ordinarily,  however, 
the  chlorophyl  is  restricted  to  the  small  lenticular  or  dis- 
coid masses  of  protoplasm  embedded  in  the  cytoplasm, 
known  as  the  cliloroplastids.  The  chloroplastids,  with 
the  aid  of  light,  split  up  carbon  dioxid  and  water,  and 
with  the  evolution  of  some  oxygen  recombine  their 
elements  in  a series  of  stages  to  produce  starch  and 


a.  [<  chlorUn)  4-  -ous.'] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  clilorin ; spe- 
cifically, containing  clilorin  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  chloric  compounds : as,  chlorous 
oxid ; chlorous  acid.—  Chlorous  acid,  HC102,  an 
acid  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a state  of  purity, but 
which  probably  may  exist  in  aqueous  solution.  It  is  a 
very  unstable  acid,  forming  more  stable  salts  called  chlo- 
rites. Potassium  chlorite  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  in- 
teraction of  potassium  hydroxid  and  chlorin  peroxid 
(C102). — Chlorous  pole,  the  negative  pole  of  a voltaic 
battery  : so  called  from  the  fact  of  its  exhibiting  the 
attraction  which  is  characteristic  of  chlorin.  The 
positive  pole,  according  to  the  same  method,  is 
termed  the  zincous  or  zincoid  pole.  Also  called  chloroid 
pole. 

Ger.  X^upAg,  greenish-yellow,  + &f,  the  eye.]  A chloruret  (klo'ro-ret),  n.  [<  chlor(in)  + -vret.] 
genus  of  dichsetous  dipterous  insects,  of  the  A compound  of  chlorin : now  called  chlorid. 
family  Muscidce.  C.  lineata  is  an  example.  See  chlorureted,  chloruretted  (klo'ro-ret-ed),  a. 
corn-fly.  [<  chloruret  + -ecl2.]  Impregnated  with  chlorin. 

Chloropsis  (klo-rop'sis),  w.  [NL.  (Jardine  and  chlorydric,  a.  Same  as  hydrochloric. 

Selby,  1826),  ( Gr.  x'/Mfk>C,  pale-green,  + di /«£,  cho  (cho),  n.  [Jap.]  A Japanese  itinerary 
view.]  An  extensive  genus  of  oscine  passerine  measure  of  which  36  equal  one  ri  or  2.44  Eng- 


birds,  of  the  family  Timeliidai  and  subfamily 
Brachypodince ; the  green  bulbuls.  The  numerous 
species  range  throughout  southern  Asia  and  to  the  Philip- 
pines. The  genus  is  usually  called  Phyllornis  (which  see). 

Chloroscombrinse  (klo,,ro-skom-bri'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chloroscombrus  + -inai.]  A subfamily 
of  fishes,  of  the  family  Carangidw,  represented 
by  the  genus  Chloroscomhrus.  The  premaxillaries 
are  protractile ; the  pectoral  fins  long  and  falcate ; the  anal 
fin  like  the  second  dorsal  and  longer  than  the  abdomen ; 
the  maxillary  with  a supplemental  bone  ; the  body  much 
compressed  ; the  back  and  abdomen  trenchant ; and  the 
dorsal  outline  less  strongly  curved  than  the  ventral.  Two 
wide-ranging  species  are  known. 


lisk  miles.  One  square  cho  equals  2.45  acres, 
choakt  (chok),  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  choice 1. 
choak-fullt,  a.  See  choice-full. 
choana  (ko'a-na),  n. ; pi.  choance  (-ne).  [NL., 

< Gr.  xo(lvv,  ‘^  funnel,  a funnel-sbaped  hollow 
(in  the  brain),  connected  with  Tteof,  a melt- 
ing-pot, also  a funnel,  < xeiv,  pour,  akin  to  L. 
fundere,  pour  (see  found3  andjw.ve1),  and  to  E. 
gush.]  In  anat.,  a funnel  or  funnel-like  open- 
ing; an  infundibulum.  Specifically— (a)  pi.  The 
posterior  nares.  (6)  The  peculiar  collar  or  choanoid  rim 
around  the  flagellum  of  a choanate  or  choanoflagellate  in- 
fusorian. 


chloroscombrine  (klo-ro-skom'brin),  a.  and  n.  choanate  (ko'a-nat),  a.  [<  choana  + -ate1.] 


I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Chloroscombrince. 

II.  n.  A carangoid  fish  of  the  subfamily  Chlo- 
roscombrince. 

Chloroscomhrus  (klo-ro-skom'brus),  n.  [NL. 
(Girard,  1858),  < Gr.  x^topic,  yellowish-green,  + 
mtiyjlpoc,  a scomber:  see  scomber .]  The  typical 

a.  Chloroplastids  in  the  leaf  of  a moss  ( Funaria  hygrometrica'j.  of  C klO  Cf)S  COM  l/Ci/HV. 

r r*.  _ 1 1 _ i 1 1 I 1 I : 1 — ol».  f 1ST  rtf/.  1 , 


u , V 1 1 li'iupnvotnio  si.  lirv.  rent  01  r—  tuvoo  V ' ' * "1/6  ' ' r.  ■ - . . , , _ — . . . 

b.  Stellate  chlorophyl  bodies  in  a cell  ot  an  alga  {Zygviema  stel-  CfllOrOSlS  (klO-rO  SIS), 

t * \ I 1 ......  1 ^ ehl  n.nnt  . . 1 I It  eolle  of  OP  ol  ITS  l Cflf  tTlffWd  ■ l . . " ■ 


linum ).  c.  Spiral  bands  of  chlorophyl  in  cells  of  an  alga {Spirogyra 
longata).  (From  Sachs’s  “ Lehrbuch  der  Botanik.”) 

other  carbohydrate  compounds.  The  chlorophyl  pig- 
ment may  be  extracted  from  the  plastids  by  alcohol 
and  other  solvents,  and  appears  when  dry  as  a green 
resin-like  powder.  In  solution  it  may  be  separated 
into  four  portions,  one  of  a blue-green  color  (cyano- 
phyl),  the  other  three  of  an  orange  or  yellow  color  (carotin, 
a and  fi,  and  anthophyl).  The  change  of  color  in  leaves 
in  autumn  is  due  to  the  breaking  up  and  various  trans- 
formations of  this  pigment.  In  the  etiolation  or  blanch- 
ing of  plants  by  exclusion  of  light  they  lose  their  color 
and  finally  become  merged  in  the  protoplasm,  from 
which  they  are  again  developed  by  exposure  to  light  and 
warmth. 

cblorophyllaceous  (klo"'ro-fi-la'sbius),  a.  [< 
chlorophyl  + -aceous.]  1.  In  bot.,  of  tbe  na- 
ture of  or  containing  chlorophyl. — 2.  In  zool., 
having  green  endochrome : as,  tbe  chlorophylla-  te|tlnes-  . . 

ceous  series  of  infusorians.  S.  Kent.  chlorosperm  (klo'ro-sperm), 

Also  chlorophylliferous,  chlorophylligerous, 
chlorophyllous. 

chloropliyllan  (klo-ro-fil'an),  n.  [<  chlorophyl  + 

-an.]  In  bot.,  a substance  obtained  in  the  form 
of  green  crystals  hy  the  evaporation  of  a puri- 
fied solution  of  chlorophyl  pigment  in  alcohol. 

chlorophyllian  (klo-ro-fil'i-an),  a.  [<  chloro- 
phyl  + -i-an.]  Pertaining  to  chlorophyl;  con- 
taining chlorophyl:  as,  “ chlorophyllian  cells,” 

Allman. 


[NL.,  < Gr.  ^Aupof, 


Provided  with  a choana  or  infundibulum ; spe- 
cifically, collared  or  collar-hearing,  as  certain 
animalcules. 

choanite  (ko'a-nit),  «.  [<  NL.  choanites,  < Gr. 
Xoavr/,  a funnel  (see  choana ),  + -ites:  see  -He2.] 
A spongiform  fossil  zoophyte  of  the  Chalk,  of 
the  genus  Choanites,  familiarly  called  petrified 
anemone,  from  having  the  radiating  appearance 
of  a sea-anemone. 


greenish-yellow,  + -osis.  Cf.  Gr.  x^e>P^TVC,  green-  choanocytal  (k6,/a-np-si'tal),  a. 
ness,  paleness.]  1.  The  greensickness,  a pe-  ^ n r'e  -,i— 

culiar  form  of  anemia  or  bloodlessness  which 
affects  young  women  at  or  near  the  period  of 
puberty.  It  is  characterized  by  a pale  or  greenish  hue 
of  the  skin,  amenorrhea,  weakness,  languor,  palpitation, 
dyspepsia,  depraved  appetite,  etc. 

2.  In  bot. : ( a ) Etiolation.  The  term  is  sometimes 
limited  to  the  blanching  which  occasionally  occurs  in 
plants  from  lack  of  iron,  an  element  which  is  found  to  he 
essential  to  the  formation  and  green  color  of  chlorophyl 
granules.  (6)  A transformation  of  the  ordinarily 
colored  parts  of  a flower  into  green  leaf-like  or 
sepal-like  organs,  as  in  what  are  known  as 
“green  roses.”  Also  called  chloranthy Egyp- 

tian chlorosis,  a disease  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
nematoid  worm,  Dochmim  duodenalis,  in  the  small  in- 
testines. 


longing  to  the  group  Chlorospermece. 
chlorospermatous  (klo-ro-sper'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
chlorosperm{at-)  + -ous.]  Resembling  or  be- 
longing to  the  algal  group  Chlorospermece.  Also 
chlorospermous. 

Chlorospermese  (klo-ro-sper'me-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  x^ e)p6c,  pale-green,  + oirlpya,  seed, 
+ -ece.]  A systematic  name  given  by  Harvey  to 
the  algffi  which  have  grass-green  fronds.  Under 
the  more  recent  system  of  classification  they  are  distrib- 
uted among  several  classes,  the  larger  number  being  re- 
chlorophylliferous  (klo^ro-fi-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  ferred  to  the  Chlorophycese. 

NL.  chlorophyllum  + L.  ferre,  = E.  beafl,  + chlorospermous  (klo-ro-sp&r'mus),  a.  [<  chlo- 
~ ~ rosperm  + -ous.]  Same  as  chlorospermatous. 

On  the  arrangement  of  the  Families  and  the  Genera  of 
L.  -genus,  producing : see  chlorospermous  Alga. 

-gen,  -genous.]  Producing  or  produced  hy  ohlo-  H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-water  Alga,  p.  240. 

rophyl;  dependent  upon  the  action  or  presence  Chlorosporese  (klo-ro-spo're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
of  chlorophyl.  Gr.  x^pk,  green,  + Wdpof, ’seed,  + -ece.]  One 

chlorophylligerous  (kl6''/ro-fi-li]'e-rus),  a.  [<  of  the  suborders  of  alga?,  belonging  to  the  order 
NL.  chlorophyllum  + L.  gerere,  bear,  + -ous.]  Zoosporece.  They  are  green  plants,  membranous  or  flla- 
Same  as  clllorophyllaceous.  mentous,  propagated,  so  far  as  known,  by  zoospores,  of 


-ous.]  Same  as  clllorophyllaceous. 

chlorophylligenous  (klo/'ro-fi-lij,e-nus),  a. 
NL.  chlorophyllum  + ~ 


[<  choanocyte 

+ -al.]  "Of  or  pertaining  to  a choanocyte ; com- 
posed or  consisting  of  choanocytes. 

Vosmaer  recognized  as  the  physiological  cause  of  Sycon 
an  extension  of  the  choanocytal  layer. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  427. 

choanocyte  (ko'a-no-slt),  n.  [<  Gr.  x,,’LVrii  a 
funnel  (see  choana)’,  + kvtoc,  a cavity,  a cell.] 
One  of  the  collared  and  flagellated  monadiform 
cells  of  sponges:  so  called  from  their  great 
resemblance  to  choanoflagellate  infusorians. 
Such  cells  form  layers  lining  the  flagellated 
endodermal  chambers  of  sponges. 

In  Tetractinellida,  and  probably  in  many  other  sponges 
— certainly  ■ some — the  collars  of  contiguous  choano- 
cytes coalesce  at  their  margins  so  as  to  produce  a fenes- 
trated membrane,  which  forms  a second  inner  lining  to 
A I , the  flagellated  chamber.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  418. 

a ga  e-  Qjloanoflagenata  (ko^a-no-flaj-e-la'ta),  u.  pi. 

[NL.  (H.  James  Clark,  3.871),  neut.  pi.  of  choa- 
noflagellatus : see  choanoflagellate.]  The  collar- 
hearing  flagellate  infusorians;  a group  or  or- 
der of  animalcules,  exceedingly  minute,  highly 
variable  in  form,  hut  usually  exhibiting  in 
their  most  normal  and  characteristic  phase  a 
symmetrically  ovate,  pyriform,  or  clavate  out- 
line. A single  long  lash-like  flagellum  is  produced  from 
the  center  of  the  anterior  border,  the  base  of  which  is 
embraced  hy  a delicate  hyaline,  extensile  and  retractile, 
collar-like  expansion  of  the  body-sarcode.  The  collar  in 
its  extended  condition  is  infundibuliform  or  wineglass- 
shaped, and  when  contracted  is  subcylindrical  or  conical, 
exhibiting  in  its  expanded  state  a distinct  circulating  cur- 
rent or  cyclosis  of  its  finely  granular  substance.  The  in- 
gestive  area  is  discoidal,  food-substances  being  brought  in 
contact  with  the  expanded  collar  through  the  vibratory  ac- 
tion of  the  flagellum.  They  are  first  carried  up  the  outside 
and  then  down  the  inside  of  this  structure  with  the  circu- 
lating sarcode-current,  and  are  finally  received  into  the 
substance  of  the  body  anywhere  within  the  circular  area 
circumscribed  by  its  base.  Fecal  or  waste  products  are 
discharged  at  any  point  within  the  same  discoidal  space. 
These  animalcules  have  a distinct  spheroidal  endoplast, 


Choanoflagellata 


with  a contained  endoplastule  and  two  or  more  contrac- 
;IieJe8I?es>  conspicuous.  They  inhabit  salt  and 

ttesh  water,  and  increase  by  longitudinal  or  transverse  fis- 
sion, and  bv  encystment  and  subdivision  of  the  entire  body 
into  sporular  elements.  The  principal  genera  are*  CnHn 
«5,o,  Codonoeca,  Salping&ea,  Dinobryimf and  Autophfsa. 
Also  called  Flagellata  discostomata,  and  by  Diesimr  Tri- 
chosomata.  ® 

choanoflagellate  (k6//a-n6-flaj'e-lat),  a.  [<  NL. 
choanoflagellatus,  < choana,  q.  v.,  + flagellatus : 
seej flagellate.']  Collared  and  flagellate,  as  cer- 
tain infusorians ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Choanoflagellata. 

choanoid  (ko'a-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  choa- 
noideus,  < <±r.  yoavq,  a funnel  (see  choana ),  + 
eldog,  form.]  I.  a.  Funnel-shaped;  infundibuli- 
form:  specifically  applied  to  the  choanoideus, 
a muscle  of  the  eyeball  of  many  animals. 

The  eye  [of  the  porpoise]  has  a thick  sclerotic,  and  there 
is  a choanoid  muscle.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  849. 

II.  ft.  The  choanoid  muscle,  or  choanoideus. 
choanoideus  (ko-a-noi'de-us),  n. ; pi.  choanoi- 
ae*  (-1).  [N  L. : see  choanoid .]  A muscle  of  the 
eye  of  many  animals,  as  the  horse,  serving  as 
a compressor  and  retractor  of  the  eyeball:  so 
called  from  its  funnel-like  shape, 
choanophorous  (kd-a-nof  '6-rus),  a.  [X  NL 
choana,  q.  v.,  + L.  f'erre  = ll.  hear  1.]  Collar! 
hearing  or  choanate,  as  certain  infusorians, 
choanosomal  (ko'Vno-so'mal),  a.  [<  choano- 
some  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  choano- 
some  of  a sponge  ; characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  choanocytes,  as  a subdermal  part  of 
the  body  of  a sponge. 

„„S5?®?8?'fosis  • • ■ ’Vay  be  produced  by  the  growing  to- 
gether ot  the  roots  of  the  choanosomal  folds,  thus  reducing 
the  paragastnc  cavity  to  a labyrinth  of  canals,  which  may 
easily  be  confounded  with  the  usual  form  of  excurrent 
• canals-  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  416. 

choanosome  (ko'a-no-som),  n.  [<  Or.  Xodvy,  a 
runnel  (see  choana),  + aiopa,  body.]  The  inner 
part  or  region  of  the  body  of  a sponge  which  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  flagellated 
chambers  or  cavities  lined  with  a layer  of 
choanocytes;  the  choanocytal  portion  of  a 
sponge. 

With  the  appearance  of  subdermal  chambers  tiie  sponge 
becomes  differentiated  into  two  almost  independent  re- 
gions,  an  outer  or  ectosome  and  an  inner  or  choanosome 
which  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  flagellated  cham- 
bers-  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  415. 

choar,  n.  See  chore l. 

Choaty  (cho'ti),  a.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  shoal.]  Chub- 
by; fat:  applied  to  infants, 
chobdar  (chob'dar),  -ft.  [Hind,  chobddr,  lit.  stick- 
bearer,  < cholt,  a stick,  drumstick,  mace,  + -ddr, 
bearer.  ] In  British  India,  a superior  class  of 
lootman ; an  attendant  who  carries  a mace  or 
staff  before  an  officer  of  rank.  The  chobdars  in  the 
suite  of  the  viceroys  of  India  and  other  high  officials,  such 
as  the  judges  of  the  high  courts,  carry  a staff  ornamented 
with  silver.  Also  chopdar,  chubdar. 

chock1  (chok),  v.  A variant  of  choice 1.  Grose. 
[Brov.  Eng.] 

djocfc2  (chok),  ado.  [Due  to  chock  in  cliock- 
jull  = choke-full,  q.  v.]  Entirely;  fully;  as  far 
as  possible : used  in  the  nautical  phrases  chock 
aft,  chock  home,  etc. 

chock3  (chok),  v.  t.  [With  var.  chuck'*,  q.  y. ; 
0T}%'  11  val--  of  shock 1,  appar.  associated  also 
with,  chock * = choke*-.  Cf . choke*- , v .,  and  chock*-. 

Jy  If-  An  obsolete  variant  of  shock. — 2.  To 
throw  with  a quick  motion;  toss;  pitch:  same 
as  chuck*,  2. 

In  the  tavern  in  his  cups  doth  roar. 

Chocking  his  crowns.  Drayton,  Agincourt. 
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Of  the  rudder  (iiaut.),  cleats  of  timber  or  iron  fastened  to 
the  stem  of  a ship  on  each  side  of  the  rudder,  to  support 
wh®1>  P,u‘  hard  over  either  way.  See  anchor -chock 
chock1  (chok),  v.  [<  chock*,  n.  See  chock 4,  n., 
and  cf.  chock L]  I.  trans.  Naut.,  to  secure  by 
putting  a chock  into  or  under : as,  to  chock  the 
timbers  of  a ship ; to  chock  a cask. 

II.  intrans.  To  fill  up  a cavity  like  a chock. 
The  wood-work  . . . exactly  chocketh  into  the  joints. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Cambridgeshire. 

chock-a-block  (chok'a-blok),  a.  [<  chock*  + a 
(vaguely  used)  + block*.]  1.  Naut.,  jammed: 
said  of  a tackle  when  the  blocks  are  hauled  close 
together.— 2.  Crowded;  crammed  full:  as,  the 
meeting-hall  was  chock-a-block.  [Colloq.] 
chock-a-block  (chok'a-blok),  ado.  [<  chock-a- 
olock,  a. ] Naut.,  so  as  to  be  drawn  or  hauled 
close  together,  in  such  a manner  as  to  hinder 
or  prevent  motion. 

By  hauling  the  reef-tackles  chock-a-block  we  took  the 
the  other  earings,  and  passing  the  close-reef 
earing,  and  knotting  the  points  carefully,  we  succeeded  in 
setting  the  sail  close-reefed. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  254. 

chock-and-block  (chok'and-blok),  a.  and  ado. 
Same  as  chock-a-block. 

chock-block  (chok/blok),  ti,  A device  for  pre- 
venting the  movement  of  the  traveling  wheels 
of  a portable  machine  while  the  machinery  is 
in  motion ; a chock, 
chock-full,  a.  See  choke-full. 

Chockling  (chok'ling),  n.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  chock* 
= choke1.]  Hectoring;  scolding, 
choco,  n.  Same  as  cheyote. 
chocolate  (chok'o-lat),  n.  and  a.  [=  D.  Dan. 
chokolade  = Q-.  chocolade  = Sw.  chocolad  = P. 
chocolat  — It.  cioccolata,  < Sp.  Pg.  chocolate,  < 
Nahuatl  chocolatl , chocolate : of  unknown 
formation.]  I.  ft.  1.  The  solid  or  plastic  mass 
produced  by  grinding  to  fineness  the  kernels 
of  the  roasted  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao,  with- 
out removing  any  of  the  fat.  — 2,  The  same 
product  to  which  have  been  added  sugar  and 
various  flavoring  substances.— 3.  Some  modi- 
fication  of  the  above,  such  as  confectioner’s 
chocolate,  which  is  more  finely  ground  and  has 
had  more  cacao-butter  added  to  it;  milk  choc- 
olate, to  which  has  been  added  a certain  amount 
of  condensed  milk.— 4.  The  beverage  made  by 
dissolving  chocolate  in  boiling  water  or  milk. 
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ent  into  an  obtuse  osseous  ridge,  while  the  an- 
terior remain  free  and  conical. 

Chcerops  (ke'rops),  n.  [NL.  (Biippel,  1852),  < 
Dr.  Xoipop,  a pig,  + u i/>,  aspect,  features.]  A 
genus  of  labroid  fishes,  typical  of  the  group 
Chceropina. 

Chceropsime  (ke-rop-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chce- 
topsts,  1,  + -into.]  A subfamily  of  Hippopota- 
mulce,  represented  by  the  genus  Chceropsis.  The 
skull  is  convex  between  the  orbits,  the  frontal  sinus  well 
developed,  and  the  orbits  depressed  below  the  level  of  the 
forehead  and  incomplete  behind.  The  small  hippopotamus 
of  eastern. Africa,  Chceropsis  liberiensis,  is  the  type 

chosropsine  (ke-rop'sin),  a,  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Cheeropsince. 

II.  ft.  A species  of  the  Cheeropsince. 
Choeropsis  (ke-rop'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Leidy,  1853), 
] Dr.  Xoipop,  a pig,  + oipig,  view,  appearance.] 
i-  A genus  of  Hippopotamidce,  typical  of  the 
subfamily  Cheeropsince.— 2.  In  entom.,  a genus 
of  longicorn  beetles.  Thomson,  1860. 
Choeropus  (ke'ro-pus),  «,  [NL.  ( Chseropus , 
Ogilby,  1838),  < Dr.  Xoipog,  pig,  + ir off,  foot.] 
"A'.gv?1UeS  bandicoots,  family  Peramelhlae, 
notable  tor  the  disproportionate  development  of 
the  hmd  limbs  and  the  reduction  of  the  lateral 


Bandicoot  ( Chtrropus  castanotis). 


II.  o.  1.  Having  the  color  of  chocolate;  of 
a o “jJec^lsh-brown  color:  as,  chocolate  cloth. 
~ "•  Made  of  or  flavored  with  chocolate:  as, 
chocolate  cake  or  iee-eream Chocolate  lead  , 

Fi1,SaeIft  con?P°/ed  oi  oxii  of  Iead  calcined  with  about  one 
third  of  oxid  of  copper,  the  whole  being  reduced  to  a uni- 
form tint  by  levigation. 

chocolate-house  (chok'o-lat-hous),  n.  A house 
ox  entertainment  in  which,  chocolate  is  sold. 
Lisander  has  been  twice  a day  at  the  chocolate-house. 

Tatler. 

chocolate-root  (ehok'6-lat-rot),  w.  See  Geum. 
chocolate-tree  (chok'o-lSt-tre),  ft.  The  Theo- 
broma Cacao.  See  cacao. 
chodef.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  chide. 
cnoenix  (ke'niks),  n. ; pi.  chcenices  (-ni-sez).  [< 
Dr.  Xoivif.]  A Greek  dry  measure,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  originally  the  daily  ration  of  a 
man,  but  varying  from  a quart  to  over  a quart 
and  a half.  In  the  ruins  of  Flaviopolis,  in  Phrygia,  has 
been  found  a marble  block  having  cylindrical  wells  marked 
with  the  names  of  different  Greek  measures.  Of  these 
the  chmmx  appears  to  have  contained  1.6  liters.  This 
ve  b< 1 — x — 


Chock1  (chok),  ft.  [Also  choke),  choak),  also 
chuck*,  ({.  v.;  ME.  *choque,  *chuque,  < OF. 
choque,  cliouque,  cliuque  (Picard  choice,  Wal- 
loon clioque,  Norm,  cliouque,  ML.  choca),  = It. 
ciocco,  a block  of  wood,  a log,  a stump ; origin 
unknown.]  1.  A block  or  piece  of  wood  or  other 
material,  more  or  less  wedge-shaped  when  spe- 
cially prepared,  used  to  prevent  movement,  as 
by  insertion  behind  the  props  of  a ship’s  cradle, 
under  the  sides  of  a boat  on  deck,  under  the 
wheels  of  a carriage,  etc.— 2.  In  ship-build- 
ing, a,  block  of  approximately  triangular  shape, 
used  to  unite  the  head  and  heel  of  consecu- 
tlve  timbers.— 3.  Naut.,  a block  having  horn- 
shaped  projections  extending  partly  over  a re- 
cess in  the  middle,  in  which  a cable  or  hawser 
is  placed  while  being  hauled  in  or  on:  called 
distinctively  a warping-chock. — 4.  In  coal-min- 
ing,  a pillar  built  of  short  square  blocks  of  wood 
from  2^-  to  6 feet  long,  laid  crosswise,  two  and 
two,  so  as  to  form  a strong  support  for  the  roof: 
used  especially  in  long- wall  working.  This  kind  of 
support  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  knocked  apart 
for  removal.  Also  called  nog,  cog,  and  clog-pack. — Chocks 
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s to  have  been  about  the  capacity  of  the  .Eginetan 
Boeotian,  and  Pontic  measures.  The  Attic  choenix  how- 
ever,  according  to  various  approximative  statements  of 
the  i elation  of  Attic  to  Roman  measures,  must  have  eon- 
tamed  about  1 liter,  or  half  a Babylonian  kab ; and  this  is 
probably  the  measure  mentioned  in  the  Sew  Testament 
ve-vi.vi*  * ' ln  ESyPf  the  Ptolemaic  system  had  a chtenix, 
which  appears  to  have  equaled  0.8  liter.  The  chcenix  of 
Heraclea  in  Italy  is  surmised  to  have  been  0.7  liter 
Gboer°dia  (ke-ro'di-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (E.  Blyth, 
t Tii  X0lP?S>  a pig,  swine,  + eldog,  form.] 
in  Blyth  s classification  of  mammals,  a division 
of  his  Brocliata,  including  the  swine  and  their 
allies,  as  the  hippopotamus  and  tapir.  The  di- 
vision corresponds  closely  (chiefly  differing  in  including 
Hyrax)  with  the  non-ruminant  division  ol  the  Artiodactula 
of  later  naturalists. 

chcerodian  (ke-ro'di-an),  a.  [<  Chcerodia  + 
-an.]  ' Swine-like ; suiliine ; specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Chcerodia. 
cnterogryl  (ke'ro-gril),  n.  [<  Gr.  Xoipog,  a hog, 
+ ypv/.Aoc,  a pig.]  A name  of  the  Hyrax  sinai- 
ticus.  See  Hyrax. 

Chceropina  (ke-ro-pi'nii),  ft.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chce- 
rops + -ifta2.]  In  Gunther’s  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  second  group  of  Labridee,  having 
a dorsal  fin  with  20  rays,  13  of  which  are  spi- 
nous, and  the  lateral  teeth  more  or  less  conflu- 


digits  of  both  the  fore  and  the  hind  feet,  the 
tormer  having  hut  two  functional  toes,  and  the 
latter  consisting  mainly  of  an  enormous  fourth 

je  oniy  sPecies  known  is  C.  castanotis  (erroneously 
described  as  C.  ecaudatus),  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
lat,  found  m the  interior  of  Australia. 

,0gs6t  (ehog'set),  ft.  [Also  chogsett;  < Mass. 
chohchohkesit,  spotted.]  A local  name  in  New 
England  of  the  dinner  or  blue-perch,  Tautoqo- 
labrus  adspersus. 

choice  (chois),  ft.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
chois,  < ME.  chois,  choise,  choys,  < OE.  cliois,  F. 
clioix,  a choice,  < choisir,  coisir,  F.  choisir  = Pr 
chausir,  causir  (>  Sp.  * cosir  = OPg.  cousir  = 
Olt.  ciausire),  also  in  comp.,  Pr.  escausir =OCat. 
scosir  (es-,  s-,  < L.  ex-),  choose;  of  Teut.  ori- 
gin : ult.  < Goth,  kausjan,  prove,  test,  C kiusan, 
choose,  = E.  choose,  q.  v.]  I.  «.  1.  The  act  of 
choosing;  the  voluntary  act  of  selecting  or  sep- 
arating from  two  or  more  things  that  which  is 
preferred,  or  of  adopting  one  course  of  action 
m preference  to  others;  selection;  election. 

And  there  he  put  vs  to  the  choys  of  thyse  foresavd  ii 
wayes,  sweyng  [showing]  to  vs  the  daungers  of  bothe,  as  is 
before  rehersed.  Sir  It.  Ouyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  69. 

Ye  know  how  that  a good  while  ago  God  made  choice 
among  us  that  the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth  should  hear  the 
word  of  the  gospel,  and  believe.  Acts  xv.  7. 

2.  The  power  of  choosing;  option. 

Neuertheles,  lie  yaf  hym  fre  choys  to  do  what  he  wolde. 
for  yef  he  wolde  he  myght  yelde  god  his  parte,  en  to  the 
feende  his  also.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  14. 

The  moral  universe  includes  nothing  but  the  exercise  of 
choice : all  else  is  machinery. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  301. 
The  choice  lay  between  an  amended  confederacy  and  the 
new  constitution.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  5. 

3.  Care  in  selecting;  judgment  or  skill  in  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  to  be  preferred,  and  in  giv- 
ing a preference.  [Bare.] 

Julius  Csesar  did  write  a collection  of  apophthegms  • it 
is  a pity  ms  book  is  lost ; for  I imagine  they  were  collected 
Avith  judgment  and  choice.  Bacon , Apophthegms. 

4.  The  person  or  thing  chosen;  that  which  is 
approved  and  selected  in  preference  to  others. 

I am  sorry  . . . 

Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 

The  lady,  gracious  prince,  may  be  hath  settled 
Affection  on  some  former  choice. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  ii.  3. 

5.  The  best  part  of  anything;  a select  portion 
or  assortment. 

Srete  of  the  Grekys,  & the  grym  knyghtys, 

And  the  chose  of  hor  chyualry,  was  chargit  to  lenge  [lin- 
ger]. Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6868. 

A braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits  . . . 

Hid  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 

, Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

of.  A variety  of  preferable  or  valuable  things. 
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The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other 
books.  Hooker. 

Hobson’s  choice,  a proverbial  expression  denoting  a 
choice  without  an  alternative ; the  thing  offered  or  no- 
thing. It  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of 
a carrier  and  innkeeper  at  Cambridge,  England,  named 
Hobson,  who  let  horses  and  coaches,  and  obliged  each  cus- 
tomer to  take  in  his  turn  that  horse  which  stood  nearest 
the  stable-door. 

Where  to  elect  there  is  but  one, 

’Tis  Hobson’s  choice  ; take  that  or  none. 

T.  Ward , England’s  Reformation,  p.  326. 
Of  choice,  select ; distinguished  ; of  worth  or  value  : as, 
men  of  choice—  To  make  choice  of,  to  choose ; select ; 
separate  and  take  in  preference. 

He  made  Choice  of  wise  and  discreet  Men  to  be  his  Coun- 
sellors. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  52. 

= Syn.  Preference,  Election,  etc.  See  option. 

II.  a.  1 . Carefully  selected ; well  chosen : as, 
a choice  epithet. 

Choice  word  and  measured  phrase, 

Above  the  reach  of  ordinary  men. 

Wordsworth,  Resolution  and  Independence,  st.  14. 

2.  Worthy  of  being  preferred;  select ; notable ; 
precious. 

Er  this  day  was  done,  or  droghe  to  the  night, 

All  chaunget  the  chere  of  this  choise  maidon. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 8171. 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Shale.,  J.  C.,  iii.  1, 
Thus  in  a sea  of  folly  toss’d, 

My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost.  Swift. 
A written  word  is  the  choicest  of  relics. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  111. 

3.  Careful ; frugal ; chary ; preserving  or  using 
with  care,  as  valuable  : with  of. 

He  that  is  choice  of  his  time  will  also  be  choice  of  his  com- 
pany, and  choice  of  his  actions.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

4f.  Noble;  excellent. 

There  the  grekes  hade  grymly  ben  gird  vnto  dethe, 

Hade  not  Achilles  ben  cheualrous  & choise  of  his  dedis. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5248. 
= Syn.  2.  Costly,  exquisite,  uncommon,  rare,  excellent. — 
3.  Sparing. 

choice-drawnt  (chois'dr&n),  a.  Selected  with 
particular  care.  [Bare.] 

Who  i3  he;  whose  chin  is  but  enrich’d 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull’d  and  choice-draum  cavaliers  to  France  ? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  (cho.). 

ch.oicefu.lt  (ehois ' fill),  a.  [<  choice  + -ful,  1.] 

1.  Offering  a choice;  varied:  as,  “ choiceful 
plenty,”  Sylvester,  Colonies,  p.  681. — 2.  Making 
many  choices ; fitful ; changeful ; fickle. 

His  choiceful  sense  with  every  change  doth  fit.  Spenser. 
choiceless  (ehois  'les),  a.  [<  choice  + -less.'] 
Not  having  the  power  of  choosing;  destitute  of 
free  will.  Hammond.  [Rare.] 
choicely  (chois'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  choisly,  choisli, 
< ehois,  adj.,  + -ly,  -ly2.]  1 . With  care  in  choos- 
ing ; with  nice  regard  to  preference ; with  judi- 
cious choice. 

A hand  of  men, 

Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  an  eminent  degree. 

Old  fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  4. 

3.  With  great  care;  carefully:  as,  a thing 
choicely  preserved. 

choiceness  (ehois 'nes),  n.  [<  choice  4-  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  feeing  choice,  (a)  Justness  of  dis- 
crimination;  nicety:  as,  “ choiceness  of  phrase,”  B.  J on- 
son,  Discoveries.  ( b ) Particular  value  or  worth ; excel- 
lence : as,  the  choiceness  of  wine. 

Plants  . . . for  their  choiceness  preserved  in  pots. 

Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense. 

choice-note  (chois'not),  n.  In  vocal  music , one 
of  several  notes  of  different  pitch,  or  value, 
printed  together  upon  the  staff,  in  order  that 
the  singer  may  take  that  one  which  is  best 
adapted  to  his  voice. 

choile  (choil),  v.  t.  To  overreach,  Halliwell. 
*[Prov.  Eng.  (Yorkshire).] 
choir  (kwir),  n.  [A  corrupt  spelling  of  quire 1, 
u restored”  to  choir  (without  a change  of  pro- 
nunciation) in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, in  imperfect  imitation  of  F.  chceur  or  the 
orig.  L.  chorus : see  quire 1 and  chorus. ] 1.  Any 
company  of  singers. 

He  asked,  but  all  the  heavenly  quire  stood  mute. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  217. 
2.  An  organized  company  of  singers,  (d)  Espe- 
cially, such  a company  employed  in  church  service. 

The  choir, 

With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  Te  Deum.  Shale.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 
Then  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1. 161. 
The  choir  have  not  one  common -metre  hymn  to  drag 
them  down  to  the  people  in  the  pews  below. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  157. 
(b)  A choral  society,  especially  one  that  performs  sacred 
music.  In  eight-part  music  a chorus  is  divided  into  first 
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and  second  choirs,  (c)  In  the  Anglican  Church,  an  official 
body  consisting  of  the  minor  canons,  the  choral  vicars, 
and  the  choristers  connected  with  a cathedral,  whose  func- 
tion is  to  perform  the  daily  choral  service.  Such  a choir 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  called  decani  and  cantoris, 
sitting  on  the  right  and  left  sides  respectively ; of  these 
the  decani  side  forms  the  leading  or  principal  section. 
See  cantoris,  decani. 

3.  That  part  of  a church  which  is,  or  is  con- 
sidered as,  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  sing- 
ers. In  churches  of  fully  developed  plan,  that  part  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  apse  which  is  reserved  for  can- 
ons, priests,  monks,  and  choristers  during  divine  service. 
In  cruciform  churches  the  choir  usually  begins  at  the 
transepts  and  occupies  the  head  of  the  cross,  including  the 


Choir  of  Amiens  Cathedral,  France. 

altar  (see  cut  under  cathedral) ; but  sometimes,  especially 
in  monastic  churches,  it  extends  beyond  the  transepts, 
thus  encroaching  upon  the  nave.  In  churches  without 
transepts  the  choir  is  similarly  placed.  In  medieval  ex- 
amples, especially  after  1250,  it  was  usually  surrounded 
by  an  ornamental  barrier  or  grating  (see  choir-screen),  and 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a rood-screen.  See  chancel. 

The  rich  stream 

Of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
To  a prepar’d  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
A distance  from  her.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  L 

4.  A company;  a band,  originally  of  persons 
dancing  to  music : loosely  applied  to  an  assem- 
bly for  any  ceremonial  purpose. 

We,  that  are  of  purer  fire. 

Imitate  the  starry  quire, 

Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 

Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  112. 

And  high-born  Howard,  more  majestic  sire, 

With  fool  of  quality,  completes  the  quire. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  298. 
How  often  have  I led  thy  sportive  choir 
With  tuneless  pipe  beside  the  murmuring  Loire. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1.  243. 

Formerly  and  still  occasionally  quire. 
choir  (kwlr) , v.  t.  and  i.  [<  choir  for  quire f n. ; 
same  as  quire l,  v.']  To  sing  in  company. 

On  either  side  [of  the  Virgin],  round  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  is  a crowd  of  choiring  angels.  Farrar. 

choir-boy  (kwir'boi),  n.  A member  of  a boy- 
choir  ; a boy  who  sings  in  a choir, 
choiristert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chorister. 
choir-office  (kwir'of7/is),  n.  1.  Same  as  choir- 
service , 1. — 2.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch any  one  of 
the  seven  canonical  hours. — 3.  The  breviary- 
office.  Lee,  Eccl.  Terms. 


Choir-screen,  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  England. 
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choir-organ  (kwIr'or,/gan),  n.  In  large  organs, 
the  third  principal  section  of  the  instrument, 
of  less  power  than  the  great  organ,  and  con- 
taining stops  specially  suited  for  choir  accom- 
paniment. Once  called  the  chair-organ ; occa- 
sionally, also,  the  positive  organ. 
choir-pitch  (kwir'pich),  n.  The  ancient  church- 
pitch  of  Germany,  said  to  be  about  one  tone 
higher  than  the  concert-pitch, 
choir-ruler  (kwir 'roller),  n.  Eccles.,  one  of 
the  church  officers  who  preside,  in  place  of  the 
precentor,  over  the  singing  of  the  psalms  on 
the  more  important  festivals.  The  choir-rulers 
wear  copes,  and  are  two  or  four  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  festival. 

Until  a late  period,  even  if  they  do  not  still,  several 
churches  on  the  continent  put  staves  into  the  hands  of 
the  choir-rulers,  as  is  still  practised  in  Belgium. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  204. 
choir-screen  (kwir'skren),  n.  An  ornamental 
screen  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  often  in  open- 
work, dividing  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a church 
from  the  aisles  or  the  ambulatory,  usually  in 
such  a manner  as  not  to  obstruct  sight  or 
sound,  but  sometimes  a solid  wall  cutting  off 
all  view  of  the  floor  of  the  choir  from  the  aisles. 
See  cut  in  preceding  column, 
choir-service  (kwir'sfer,/vis),  n.  1.  The  ser- 
vice of  singing  performed  by  a choir.  Also 
called  choir-office. — 2.  A service  or  an  office 
chanted  or  recited  in  the  choir  of  a church. 
Lee,  Eccl.  Terms. 

choir-tippet  (kwlr'tip'/et),  n.  A scarf  or  hood 
worn  as  a protection  against  cold  or  drafts  by 
the  clergy  officiating  in  the  choir  of  a church. 
+See  amice 2. 

choke1  (chok),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  choked,  ppr. 
choking.  [Also  until  recently  spelled  choak; 
dial,  chock  (see  chock1) ; < ME.  choken,  cheken, 
choke,  < AS.  *ceocian  (in  comp,  a-ceocian:  see 
achoke)  = Icel.  koka,  gulp  (of.  kok,  the  gullet, 
esp.  of  birds:  see  chokes ) ; prob.  orig.  imitative 
of  the  guttural  or  gurgling  sounds  uttered  by 
one  who  is  choking,  and  so  akin  to  chuck I, 
chuckle !,  cackle,  cough,  kinlfi,  all  ult.  imitative 
words  containing  a repeated  guttural : see  these 
words.]  I . trans.  1.  To  stop  the  breath  of  by 
preventing  access  of  air  to  the  windpipe ; suf- 
focate ; stifle. 

And  the  herd  ran  violently  down  a steep  place,  . . . and 
were  choked  in  the  sea.  Mark  v.  13. 

Specifically — 2.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of 
breathing,  either  temporarily  or  permanently, 
by  stricture  of  or  obstruction  in  the  windpipe ; . 
constrict  or  stop  up  the  windpipe  of  so  as  to 
hinder  or  prevent  breathing  ; strangle. 

With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 
We  can  almost  fancy  that  we  see  and  hear  the  great 
English  debater  . , . choked  by  the  rushing  multitude  of 
his  words.  Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

3.  To  stop  by  filling;  obstruct;  block  up:  often 
with  up : as,  to  choke  up  the  entrance  of  a har- 
bor or  any  passage. 

The  vines  and  the  mulberry-trees,  the  food  of  the  silk- 
worm whose  endless  cocoons  choke  up  the  market-place, 
witness  to  the  richness  of  the  land. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  48. 

4.  To  hinder  by  obstruction  or  impediments; 
overpower,  hinder,  or  check  the  growth,  expan- 
sion, or  progress  of ; stifle ; smother. 

And  some  fell  among  thorns  ; and  the  thorns  sprung  up 
and  choked  them.  Mat.  xiii.  7. 

Tho’  mists  and  clouds  do  choke  her  window  light. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul. 

5.  To  suppress  or  stifle. 

Confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin  ; 

For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath 

Cannot  remove,  nor  choke,  the  strong  conception 

That  I do  groan  withal.  Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

6.  To  offend  greatly;  revolt.  [Rare.] 

I was  choked  at  this  word.  Surift. 

7.  Same  as  choke-bore. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  stifle  or  suffocate,  as  by 
obstruction  and  pressure  in  hastily  swallowing 
food,  or  by  irritation  of  the  air-passages  when 
fluids  are  accidentally  admitted  there. 

Who  eats  with  too  much  speed  may  hap  to  choak. 

Heyivood,  Dialogues,  p.  323. 

2.  To  be  checked  as  if  by  choking;  stick. 

The  words  choked  in  his  throat.  Scott. 

choke1  (chok),  n.  [<  choke 1,  v.]  1.  The  con- 

striction of  the  bore  of  a choke-bored  gun. — 2. 
The  neck  or  portion  of  a rocket  where  the  stick 
is  attached. — 3.  The  tie  at  the  end  of  a car- 
tridge. 

choke2  (chok),  n.  [The  last  syllable  of  arti- 
choke.] The  filamentous  or  capillary  part  of 
the  artichoke. 
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choke3,  chouk  (chok,  chouk),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten chowk,  repr.  Hind,  chauk,  a square,  mar- 
ket-place.] In  India,  an  open  place  or  wide 
street,  in  the  middle  of  a city,  where  the  mar- 
ket is  held.  Yule  and  Burnell. 

The  sowars  at  once  galloped  into  the  choke , or  principal 
street,  which  is  very  narrow  and  tortuous. 

W.  H.  Russell , Diary  in  India,  II.  352. 

choke-bailt  (chok'bal),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  Non- 
allowance of  bail,  as  in  an  unbailable  action. 
Sue  him  at  common  law : 

Arrest  him  on  an  action  of  choke-hail. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  v.  3. 
II.  a.  Not  bailable ; not  admitting  of  bail. 
Bailiff.  We  arrest  you  in  the  King’s  name.  . . . 

Widow.  How?  how?  in  a chokebail  action? 

Wycherley , Plain  Dealer,  v.  3. 

chqkeberry  (chok'ber<'i),  n. ; pi.  chokeberries 
(-iz).  A low  rosaceous  shrub  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Aronia  arbutifolia,  or  its  very  astringent 
berry-like  fruit. 

choke-bore  (chok'bor),  v.  t.  To  bore  (a  gun- 
barrel)  in  such  a manner  that  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  shall  be  a little  less  near  the  muzzle 
than  at  some  point  back  of  it  other  than  the 
chamber,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  charge 
(of  shot)  when  the  gun  is  fired.  Also  choke. 
choke-bore  (chok'bor),  n.  A gun  the  bore  of 
which  is  slightly  constricted  near  the  muzzle. 

My  duck-gun,  the  No.  10  choke-bore,  is  a very  strong  and 
close-shooting  piece.  T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  65. 

choke-cherry  (chok'cherH),  n.  1 . The  popular 
name  of  an  American  species  of  wild  cherry, 
Prunus  Virginiana,  remarkable  for  the  astrin- 
gency  of  its  fruit. — 2.  In  mining,  choke-damp ; 
after-damp.  [Local,  Eng.] 
choke-damp  (chok'damp),  u.  In  coal-mining, 
same  as  black-damp. 

chokedar  (cho'ke-dar),  n.  Same  as  chokidar. 
choke-full,  chock-full  (chok'-,  chok'ful'),  a. 
[Also  chuck-full,  and  until  recently  choak-full ; < 
ME.  chokkefulle,  chekefulle,  chekkefulle,  < choken, 
cheken,  E.  choked  (=  chock4),  4-  full4.  Hence  the 
adv.  chock 2;  and  cf.  chock4.]  Pull  to  the  utmost; 
full  to  the  point  of  choking  or  obstructing. 
Charottez  chokkefulle  [var.  chekkefulle ] charegyde  with 
S°hie.  Morte  Arthure,  1.  1652. 

We  filled  the  skins  choak-full. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  IV.  649. 
In  short,  to  use  the  last-named  and  much  respected 
lady's  own  expression,  the  house  was  choke-full  to  the 
very  attics.  Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  21. 

chokelewt,  a.  [ME.,  also  chekelew,  cheklew,  < 
clwkcn,  cheken,  choke,  + -lew,  as  in  drunkelew. 
Of.  drunkelew.]  Choking;  strangling. 

Unto  stelthe  beware  hem  of  hempen  lane, 

For  stelthe  is  medid  [meeded]  with  a chekelew  [var.  choke- 
lew,  cheklew]  bane. 

Book  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  106. 

chokelingt,  p.  a.  A Middle  English  form  of 
chuckling, 

choke-pear  (chok'par),  n.  1.  A kind  of  pear 
that  has  a rough  astringent  taste.  Hence  — 
2f.  Anything  that  stops  the  mouth;  an  unan- 
swerable argument ; an  aspersion  or  a sarcasm 
by  which  a person  is  put  to  silence. 

. He  gaue  him  a choake-peare  to  stoppe  his  breath,  reply- 
ing as  folioweth.  Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  S21. 

Pardon  me  for  going  so  low  as  to  talk  of  giving  choke- 
pears.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

choke-plumt  (ehok'plum),  ».  A plum  resem- 
bling in  its  effects  the  choke-pear.  Ueywood. 
choker  (cho'ker),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
chokes ; that  which  induces  a feeling  of  stran- 
gulation; something  difficult  to  swallow. 

He  had  left  a glass  of  water  just  tasted.  I finished  it. 

It  was  a choker.  Thackeray , Dr.  Birch. 

2.  That  which  puts  another  to  silence;  that 
which  cannot  be  answered.  Johnson.  [Oolloq.] 
—3.  A neckcloth:  as,  “a  white  choker,” 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs.  [Colloq.]—  4.  In 
milit.  engin.,  a chain  with  wooden  staves  at- 
tached to  the  ends,  employed  to  compress  and 
measure  the  circumference  of  fascines, 
chokes  (choks),  n.  pi.  [=  Sc.  chouks;  prob.  of 
Scand.  origin:  cf.  Icel.  kok,  the  gullet:  see 
choke !,«>.]  The  throat.  Halliwell.  [Local,  Eng.] 
choke-strap  (chok'strap),  n.  Same  as  check- 
strap,  1. 

chokeweed  (chok'wed),  n.  A name  given  to 
several  weeds  of  different  genera,  either  be- 
cause they  choke  the  growth  of  other  plants,  or 
because  when  swallowed  they  produce  a sen- 
sation of  choking.  Imp.  Piet. 
chokewort  (chok'w&rt),  n.  Same  as  chokeweed. 
John  Taylor. 
chokey,  n.  See  choky 2. 
chokidar  (cho'ki-dar),  n.  [<  Hind,  chaukidar, 
a watchman,  policeman,  < cha/uki,  watching, 
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watch,  guard,  + -dar,  holding.]  In  India,  a 
gate-keeper,  watchman,  or  policeman ; usually, 
a private  watchman.  Also  written  chokhadar, 
chokedar,  chokeedar,  chowkeydar. 

And  the  Day  following,  the  Chocadars,  or  Souldiera, 
were  remov’d  from  before  our  gates. 

Ovington,  Voyage  to  Suratt  (1689). 
Simon  must  start  for  the  nearest  police-station,  to  get 
some  Chowkeydars  to  watch  the  carriage. 

W.  U.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  138. 
choking  (cho'king),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  choke  1,  v.] 

1.  Causing  suffocation;  tending  to  choke  or 
suffocate. 

No  solicitations  could  induce  him,  on  a hot  day  and  in  a 
high  wind,  to  move  out  of  the  choking  cloud  of  dust  which 
overhung  the  line  of  march.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvi. 

2.  Obstructed  or  indistinct  in  utterance ; gasp- 
ing: as,  to  speak  with  a choking  voice. 

choky1  (cho'ki),  a.  [Less  prop,  chokey  ; < choke 4 
+ -t/1.]  1.  Tending  to  choke  or  suffocate:  as, 

the  air  of  the  room  was  quite  choky. — 2.  In- 
clined to  choke,  as  with  emotion. 

The  allusion  to  his  mother  made  Tom  feel  rather  chokey. 

Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  4. 

choky2,  chokey  (cho'ki),  n.  [<  Hind.  cliauH, 
watch,  guard.]  1.  A prison;  a lockup;  also, 
a customs-  or  toll-station ; a palanquin-station. 
— 2.  The  act  of  watching  or  guarding. 

Choi-,  cholo-.  [NL.,  etc.,  repr.  Gr.  \‘>iy  (rarely 
tftSAoc),  bile,  gall,  = L.  fel  = E.  gall4-.]  An  ele- 
ment in  modern  scientific  compound  words 
(cholo-  before  a consonant),  meaning  ‘ bile.’ 
cholasmia  (ko-le'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  xoly,  bile, 
+ alga,  blood.]  The  accumulation  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  bile  in  the  blood.  Also  spelled 
cholemia. 

cholsemic  (ko-le'mik),  a.  [<  cholcemia  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  cholsemia;  characterized 
or  caused  by  choltemia : as,  choltsmic  convul- 
sions. Also  spelled  cholemic. 

Cholsepus  (ko-le'pus),  n.  See  Cholopus. 
cholagogic  (kol-a-goj'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  xoha- 
yuydf,  carrying  off  bile  (see  cholagogue),  + -ic.] 
I.  a.  Promoting  the  flow  of  bile. 

II.  n.  A cholagogue. 

cholagogue  (kol'a-gog),  n.  [=  E.  cholagogue  = 
Sp.  It.  colagogo  = Pg.  cliolagogo,  < Gr.  xo^aywydg, 
carrying  off  bile,  < x°M>  bile,  + ayoydg,  leading/ 
ayeiv,  lead:  see  act,  n.]  A substance  which  pro- 
motes a flow  of  bile,  by  increasing  its  secretion, 
by  facilitating  the  flow  from  the  gall-bladder 
into  the  duodenum,  or  by  quickening  peristal- 
sis, and  so  hmrying  the  bile  through  the  intes- 
tines before  it  or  its  constituents  are  absorbed, 
cholalic  (ko-lal'ik),  a.  Same  as  cholic 1. 
cholangioitis  (ko-lan"ji-o-I'tis),  n.  [<  Gr.  xo'Ml, 
bile,  + ayyeiov,  a vessel,  cell,  duct  (see  angio-), 
+ -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  bile- 
ducts. 

chola-plant  (ko'la-plant),  n.  The  chick-pea, 
Cicer  arietinum. 

cholate  (kol'at),  n.  [<  chol(ic)  + -ate4.]  A salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  cholic  acid  with  a base, 
choleate  (kol'e-at), «.  [<  chole(ic)  + -ale1.]  A 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  choleic  acid  with  a 
base. 

cholecyst  (kol'e-sist),  n.  [<  NL.  cholecystis,  (. 
Gr.  x°^y,  bile,  gall,  + uvartg,  bladder.]  The 

gall-bladder.  Also  cholecystis. 

.olecystenterostomy  (koFe-sis-ten-te-ros'to- 

rni),  n.  [<  Gr.  x°ky,  bile,  + Kvang,  blaiider,  4- 
evrepa,  intestines,  + aroga,  mouth.]  In  surg., 
the  reestablishment,  by  an  operation,  of  the 
connection  between  the  gall-bladder  and  duo- 
denum when  the  common  gall-duct  has  become 
closed.  Med.  News,  Jan.  10,  1885. 
cholecystic  (kol-e-sis'tik),  a.  [<  cholecyst  -f- 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cholecyst  or  gall- 
bladder. 

cholecystis  (kol-e-sis'tis),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
cholecyst. 

cholecystitis,  cholocystitis  (kol'e-,  koFo-sis- 
ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < cholecystis,  cholocysti's,  + 
-itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder, 
cholecystotomy  (koF'e-sis-tot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Xohji,  bile,  + avarig,  bladder,  +’  rogy,  a cutting, 

< TEgvetv,  rageiv,  cut:  see  anatomy.]  In  surg., 
incision  of  the  gall-bladder,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  gallstones. 

choledoch  (kol'e-dok),  a.  [<  NL.  choledochus, 

< Gr.  xoky&oxog,  containing  bile,  < x°hy,  bile,  + 
dexeedcu,  receive,  contain.]  Conveying  bile : 
as,  the  common  choledoch  duct, 
choledochous  (ko-led'o-kus),  a.  [As  choledoch 
+ -ous.]  Conveying  bile : applied  to  the  bile- 
duct  (ductus  choledochus)  of  the  liver, 
choledography  (kol-e-dog'ra-fi),  n.  [An  erro- 
neous form,  appar.  due  to  confusion  with  Gr. 
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XohyMxog,  containing  bile  (see  choledoch) ; the 
proper  form  would  be  *cholography,  < Gr.  xo'M/, 
bile,  + -ypatpia,  < ypeupew,  write.]  An  account 
of  what  relates  to  the  bile,  as  its  composition, 
secretion,  etc. 

choledology  (kol-e-dol'6-ji),  n.  [An  erroneous 
form,  prop.  *cholology,  < Gr.  x bile,  + -loyla, 
ifeyuv,  speak:  see -ology.  Cf.  choledography.] 
Knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the  bile, 
choleic  (kol'e-ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  x.a/y,  bile,  + -ic. 
The  reg.  form  cholic  has  a different  application.  ] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  bile,— Choi- 
elc  acid,  an  acid,  C24H34O8,  resulting  on  decomposition  of 
the  biliary  acids  of  ox  bile,  together  with  cholalic  acid.  It 
has  also  been  found  in  human  bile,  and  is  possibly  iden- 
tical with  desoxycholalic  acid. 

cholein  (kol'e-in), ».  [<  chole(tc)  + -iifi.]  Same 
as  choline. 

cholemesis,  cholemesia  (ko-lem'e-sis,  kol-e- 
me'si-a),  n.  , [NL.,  < Gr.  X0/V,  bile,  -r  egeoig, 
vomiting,  < igelv,  vomit : see  emetic.  ] In  pa- 
thol., the  vomiting  of  bile, 
cholemia,  cholemic.  See  cholcemia,  cholcemic. 
choler  (kol'er),  n.  [Formerly  also  choller 
(spelled  with  ch  in  imitation  of  the  L.),  earlier 
coler,  < ME.  coler,  colere,  colre,  < OF.  colere,  F. 
colere  = Pr.  Pg.  colera  = Sp.  cdlera  = It.  col- 
lera,  anger,  bile,  < L.  cholera,  bile,  a bilious  ail- 
ment, < Gr.  xo^-epa,  a bilious  ailment,  cholera, 
< xo'ky  = L.  fel  = E.  gall,  bile:  see  gall4.  Cf. 
cholera,  of  which  choler  is  a doublet.]  If.  The 
bile.  [Anger  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  excess  or  disturbance  of  this  fluid.] 

Anger  or  wrath  is  the  boiling  of  the  blood  about  the 
heart,  through  the  stirring  up  of  choler.  Blundeville. 

My  Father,  named  Richard,  was  of  a sanguine  complex- 
ion, mixed  with  a dash  of  choler.  Evelyn,  Diary  (1623),  p.  3. 

Hence  — 2.  Anger;  wrath;  irascibility. 

Throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler.  Shak. , M.  W.  of  W. , ii . 3. 

Stay  not  within  the  hounds  Marsilius  holds  ; 

Lest,  little  brooking  these  unfitting  braves, 

My  choler  overslip  the  law  of  arms. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 
ir=Syn.  2.  Anger,  Vexation, Indignation,  etc.  See  angeri. 
cholera  (kol'e-ra),  n.  [<  L.  cholera,  bile,  a bil- 
ious ailment,  < Gr.  x°\cpa,  a bilious  ailment, 
cholera,  < x.°'fy,  gall,  bile,  anger:  see  choler.] 

1.  An  infectious  and  often  rapidly  fatal  dis- 
ease, prevailing  epidemically,  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a diarrhea,  and  marked  by  violent 
purging  of  watery  stools  with  flocculent  par- 
ticles suspended  in  them  (“ rice-water  stools”), 
vomiting,  cramps,  especially  in  the  legs  and 
abdominal  walls,  and  profound  collapse : spe- 
cifically termed  Asiatic  cholera,  in  cholera,  as  in 
typhoid  fever,  the  specific  microbe  (comma  bacillus,  Spiril- 
lum choleric  asiaticie)  is  spread  through  the  agency  of 
water  contaminated  with  the  unsterilized  discharges  from 
the  bowels  or  bladder  of  the  sick.  Itis  destroyed  by  boil- 
ing. Food  may  also  be  infected  with  germs  carried  on  the 
feet  of  flies.  The  period  of  incubation  is  short,  from  a few 
hours  to  two  or  three  days.  Cholera  is  endemic  in  India, 
and  at  different  periods  it  has  swept  as  an  epidemic  with 
great  violence  over  Asia  and  (since  1829)  over  Europe  and 
America.  In  1S91  601,603  deaths  are  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  cholera  in  India. 

2.  An  acute  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  not 
epidemic,  marked  by  vomiting,  purging,  colic, 
and  cramps  in  the  legs  and  abdominal  walls, 
with  considerable  exhaustion,  mostly  confined 
to  the  hotter  months,  and  frequently  due  to  er- 
rors of  diet:  specifically  called  sporadic  cholera 
and.  cholera  nostras. — 3.  A destructive  infec- 
tious disease  of  fowls,  characterized  by  a yel- 
low or  green  diarrhea,  with  an  offensive  odor, 
and  great  weakness  and  speedy  death,  it  is 
held  to  be  caused  by  a bacterium,  and  is  promoted  by  un- 
cleanliness.  Usually  called  chicken-cholera  or  jowl-cholera 
—Algid  cholera.  See  algid.—  Cholera  Infantum  (in- 
fants cholera),  a term  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  threat- 
ening cases  of  enterocolitis  or  sporadic  cholera  in  infants. 
—Cholera  morbus  (cholera  disease),  a term  popularly 
applied  to  sporadic  and  occasionally  to  Asiatic  cholera. 
-Hog-Cholera,  a specific  highly  contagious  fever  of 
swine,  attended  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  stom- 
ach, intestines,  and  other  organs,  usually  diarrhea  fre- 
quently cough,  and  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes.  It  is  caused  by  a motile  bacillus 
(hog-cholera  bacillus).  Also  called  infectious  pneumo- 
enteritis,  swine-plague,  erysipelas  malignum,  and  intes- 
tinal fever  of  swine. 

choleraic  (kol-e-ra'ik),  a.  [<  cholera  + -ic. 
The  reg.  form  choleric  has  a different  use.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  cholera ; affected  or 
characterized  by,  due  to,  or  causing  cholera : 
as,  choleraic  exhalations  or  patients ; the  chole- 
raic voice ; choleraic  miasmata. 
choleric1  (kol'e-rik),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
colerick,  < ME.  colerik,  colrik,  bilious,  < OF  co- 
lerique,  F.  colerique  = Pr.  coleric  = Sp.  colerico 
= Yg.  colerico  = It.  collerico,  < L.  cholericus,  bil- 
ious, < Gr.  xoteptsig,  of  or  like  cholera,  < roAf- 
pa,  cholera:  see  choler,  cholera,  etc.]  I a.  1 
Abounding  with  choler  or  bile;  bilious  ’ 


choleric 

Our  two  great  poets  being  so  different  in  their  tempers, 
the  one  cholerick  and  sanguine,  the  other  phlegmatick  and 
melancholick.  Dryden. 

He  had  something  of  the  choleric  complexion  of  his  coun- 
trymen stamped  on  his  visage.  Lamb,  South-Sea  House. 

2.  Easily  irritated;  irascible;  inclined  to  an- 
ger ; angry : as,  a choleric  temper. 

When  the  guide  perceived  it,  he  grew  so  extreme  choleric 
that  he  threatened  Mr.  I.  H.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  34. 

Sir  Robert  is  choleric  enough,  but  then,  as  he  is  provoked 
without  cause,  he  is  appeased  without  reason. 

Foote,  The  Bankrupt,  i. 

3.  Indicating  or  expressing  anger;  prompted 
by  anger ; angry : as,  a choleric  speech. 

That  in  the  captain’s  but  a choleric  word, 

Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 
= Syn.  2.  Testy,  touchy,  peppery,  irritable. 

Il.f  n.  A person  of  a bilious  or  choleric  tem- 
perament. 

The  dyeuel . . . him  asayleth  stranglakest  [strongliest] 
thane  [the]  colrik  mid  ire  and  discord. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  157. 
choleric2  (kol'e-rik),  n.  [<  cholera  + -ic.  Cf. 
choleric l.]  A person  suffering  from  cholera. 
[Rare.] 

The  commission  tried  to  make  the  autopsy  of  a choleric 
whom  I saw  in  the  penal  establishment  of  San  Miguel. 

U.  S.  Coils.  Rep.,  No.  lv.  (1885),  p.  680. 

cholericly  (kol'e-rik-li),  adv.  [<  choleric 1+  - h/2.] 
In  a choleric  manner.  [Rare.] 
cholericness  (kol'e-rik-nes),  n.  [<  choleric 1 + 
-wcss.]  Irascibility;  anger;  peevishness.  [Rare.] 

Contentiousness  and  cholerickness. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Anti-Baal  Berith,  p.  128. 

choleriform  (kol'e-ri-form),  a.  [=  F.  choleri- 
forme,  < L.  cholera  + forma,  form.]  Resem- 
bling cholera ; of  the  nature  of  cholera : as, 
choleriform  diarrhea. 

cholerine  (kol'e-rin),  n,  [<  cholera  + -ine1; 
= F.  cholerine  - Sp.  colerina,  etc.]  1.  The 
diarrhea  which  commonly  precedes  the  severe 
symptoms  in  an  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  or 
which  occurs  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
in  cases  where  no  further  symptoms  are  de- 
veloped. These  cases  may  he  considered  abor- 
tive cases  of  cholera. — 2t.  A name  formerly 
used  to  designate  the  morbific  agent  of  Asiatic 
cholera. 

cholerization  (koF'e-ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  *clioler- 
ize  (<  cholera  + -ize)  + -ation.]  Inoculation 
with  cholera,  or  with  cholera  in  a modified  form, 
as  a prophylactic  measure, 
choleroid  (kol'e-roid),  a.  [<  cholera  + -oid.  Cf. 
Gr.  ^o/lepw*?!:,  of  same  sense  and  formation.] 
Resembling  cholera. 

Cholerophobia  (kol  "e-ro-fo'bi-ii),  n.  [<  Gr. 
%oX epa,  cholera,  + -</>opia,  < <po/3eiadat,  fear.]  An 
extreme  or  morbid  dread  of  cholera.  [Rare.] 
cholerophone  (ko-ler'o-fon),  n,  [<  Gr.  xotepa, 
cholera,  + voice.]  The  faint,  plaintive, 
hoarse  or  squeaking  voice  characteristic  of 
choleraic  patients  in  the  stage  of  collapse ; 
choleraic  voice  (vox  cholerica). 
cholestearin,  cholestearine  (kol-es-te'a-rin), 
n.  Erroneous  forms  of  cholesterin. 
cholesteatoma  (kol-es-te-a-to'mii),  n. ; pi.  cho- 
lesteatomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  x°^V,  bile,  + 
oreap  (area.--),  tallow,  fat,  + -oi»a.]  Inpathol., 
an  endothelioma  in  which  the  cells,  closely 
packed  in  concentric  layers,  form  glistening, 
pearl-like  bodies. 

cholesteraemia  (ko-les-te-re'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
cholester(in ) + Gr.  aiga,  blood.]  "A  morbid  in- 
crease of  cholesterin  in  the  blood.  Also  clioles- 
irtercmia. 

cholesteric  (kol-es-ter'ik),  a.  [<  cliolester(in) 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  cholesterin,  or  obtained 
from  it.  — Cholesteric  acid,  an  acid  obtained 

by  boiling  cholesterin  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  in  crystals 
of  a yellowish-white  color. 

cholesterin,  cholesterine  (ko-les'te-rin),  «. 

[=  F.  cholesterine  — Sp.  colesterina,  < Gr.  x°Mh 
bile,  + orspeog,  solid,  + -in2,  -ine2.]  A sub- 
stance (C26H44O)  crystallizing  in  leaflets,  with 
a mother-of-pearl  luster  and  a fatty  feel.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  probably  a monova- 
lent alcohol.  It  occurs  in  the  blood  and  brain,  in  the  yolk 
of  eggs,  and  in  the  seeds  and  buds  of  plants,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  bile,  and  especially  in  biliary  calculi, 
which  frequently  consist  wholly  of  cholesterin.  By  treat- 
ing wool-fat  with  boiling  alcohol  there  is  obtained  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  cholesterin  and  isocholesterin.  Also 
cholestearin,  cholestearine. 

choliah  (cho'li-a),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A small  coast- 
ing-vessel used  by  the  natives  of  the  Coro- 
mandel coast.  Sometimes  spelled  choolia.  De 
Colange. 

choliamb  (ko'li-amb),  n.  [<  L.  choliambus,  < Gr. 
XaAiapjioq,  lame  iambus,  < xa^og,  lame,  limping, 
+ iau.'ioc,  iambus.]  In  pros.,  a variety  of  iambic 
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trimeter  with  a trochee  as  the  sixth  foot  instead 
of  the  regular  iambus.  This  irregularity  produces 
a kind  of  limp  or  halt  in  the  rhythm.  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  used  it  chiefly  in  pieces  characterized  by  humorous 
invective.  See  scazon. 

choliambic  (ko-li-am'bik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ^u- 
< xtoMa/zfioc,  choliamb:  see  choliamb 
and  -ic.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of 
choliambs. 

II.  n.  Same  as  choliamb. 
cholic1  (kol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  x°W,  bile,  + -ic.  Cf. 
choleic .]  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  bile. 
Also  cholalic. — Cholic  acid,  an  acid  found  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  and  in  the  excrement. 
cholic2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  colic. 
choline  (kol'in),  n.  [<  Gr.  x.ory,  bile,  + -ine2.] 
A basic  substance  (C5H15NO2)  whieh  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  animal  organism, 
but  is  most  abundant  in  the  bile,  in  the  brain 
(as  a constituent  of  lecithin),  and  in  the  yolk 
of  eggs.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  is"  not 
^ poisonous. 

cholo  (cho'lo),  n,  [S.  Amer.]  A child  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Peruvian  Indian  parentage. 

The  cholo,  the  descendant  of  the  alliances  of  the  Span- 
iards with  the  Inca  Indians.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  15. 

cholo-.  See  chol-. 

cholochrome  (kol'o-krom),  n.  [ < Gr.  xaA'h  bile, 
+ xpupa,  color.]  A general  term  for  bile-pig- 
ments of  every  kind.  See  bile-pigment. 

cholocyst,  cholocystenterostomy,  etc.  See 
cholecyst,  etc. 

Chologaster  (ko-lo-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
XoiMg,  lame,  defective,  + yaarr/p,  belly.]  A ge- 
nus of  cave-fishes,  of  the  family  A m blyopsidw, 
having  eyes  and  colored  integument,  contrary 
to  the  rule  in  this  family.  There  are  several 
species  in  the  southern  "United  States,  as  C. 
+ papillifer . 

choloiidic  (kol-o-id'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xo/-V,  bile,  + 
-id1  + -ic.  ] Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  bile : 
as,  clioloidic  acid. 

chololithiasis  (koP'o-li-tbi'a-sis),  n.  [As  cholo- 
lith(ic ) + - iasis .]  In  pathol.,  that  condition  of 
the  body  in  which  gallstones  are  produced ; the 
chololithic  diathesis. 

chololithic  (kol-o-lith'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  x°1-V,  bile, 
+ Xtdog,  stone,  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  gallstones 
or  their  formation. 

cholophaein  (kol-o-fe'in),  n.  [<  Gr.  xoib),  bile,  + 
ij>ai6c,  dusky,  brown,  + -i«2.]  Same  as  biliphcein. 
Cholopodin®  (koHo-po-dl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cholopus  {-pod-)  + -inm.  ] A subfamily  of  Bra- 
dypodidee,  typified  by  the  genus  Cholopus,  con- 
taining the  two-toed  sloths, 
cholopodine  (ko-lop'o-din),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Cholopodince. 

II.  n.  A sloth  of  the  subfamily  Cholopodince. 
Cholopus  (ko'lo-pus),  n.  [NL.,  orig.  by  Illi- 
ger,  1811,  in  improper  form  Cholcepus,  Choice- 
pus;  < Gr.  xuMirovc;,  lame-footed,  < xuA^C,  lame, 
halt,  + novc  (ttoi!-)  = E.  foot.]  A genus  of 


chondrify 

Dr.  Buchanan  [1800]  was  struck  with  the  . . . choultries 
which  had  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers 
by  rich  native  merchants  of  Madras. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  Ind.,  p.  408. 

choluria  (ko-lu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  x°'Aih  bile, 
+ ovpov,  urine,  + -ia.]  Inpathol.,  the  presence 
of  "bile-pigment  and  bile-salts  in  the  urine. 

chomer  (ko'mer),  n.  A Hebrew  measure;  a 
homer  (which  see). 

chomp  (chomp),  v.  A dialectal  variant  of 
champ !.  Grose. 

Chondestes  (kon-des'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1827) ; said  to  be  (irreg.)  < Gr.  x& nfipos,  grits, 
groats  (grain,  seed),  + eadteiv,  eat.]  A genus 
of  fringilline  birds  of  North  America,  the  lark- 


Unau,  or  Two-toed  Sloth  ( Cholopus  didactylus). 

tardigrade  edentate  mammals,  or  sloths,  of  the 
family  Bradypodidai,  including  the  unau  or  two- 
toed sloth,  C.  didactylus,  of  South  America, 
cholosis  (ko-16'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  x0A V,  bile,  + 
-osis.]  A disease  characterized  by  a perversion 
+of  the  secretion  of  bile, 
choltry,  choultry  (chol'tri),  n. ; pi.  choltries, 
choultries  (-triz).  [Repr.  Malayalam  chaioati, 
chauti  = Telugu  and  Canarese  chawadi  (cere- 
bral t or  d),  cliawari  — Marathi  chawari,  a cara- 
vansary, an  inn.]  1.  In  southern  India,  a large 
shed  used  as  a village  hall  or  assembly. — 2.  A 
khan  or  caravansary  for  the  resting  of  travel- 
ers, usually  consisting  of  a square  court  sur- 
rounded by  low  buildings.  In  some  choltries  pro- 
visions are  sold,  and  in  others  distributed  gratis,  especially 
to  Brahmans  and  religious  mendicants. 


Lark-finch  ( Chondestes  grammica). 

finches,  having  a long,  graduated,  party-colored 
tail,  and  the  head  much  striped.  There  is  but  one 
species,  the  common  iark-flnch  of  the  western  United 
States,  C.  grammica, 

chondr-,  chondro-.  [NL.,  etc.,  repr.  Gr.  x^v- 
Spoc,  groats,  grain,  lump,  cartilage,  gristle.]  An 
element  in  modern  scientific  compound  words 
( chondro - before  a consonant),  usually  meaning 
‘ cartilage.’ 

Chondracanthidae  (kon-dra-kan'thi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chondracanthus  + -idee.]  A family  of 
parasitic  lernteoid  crustaceans,  or  fish-bee,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Chondracanthus.  They 
have  an  elongated  and  often  not  distinctly  segmented 
body  furnished  with  retrorse  spines,  the  abdomen  reduced 
to  a mere  stump,  the  anterior  pair  of  pleiopods  represent- 
ed by  bifid  lobes,  other  swimming-feet  wanting,  falcate 
mandibles,  and  no  suctorial  proboscis.  The  male  is  much 
smaller  than  the  female,  being  a stunted  pyriform  object, 
carried  about  by  the  female,  often  in  pairs,  in  her  vulva, 
or  attached  to  other  portions  of  her  body.  See  Ejrizoa. 

Chondracanthus  (kon-dra-kan'thus),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  xfoipot;,  cartilage,  + anavda,  thorn,  spine.] 
A genus  of  lernseoid  parasitic  crustaceans,  or 
fish-lice,  typical  of  the  family  Chondracanthidae, 
having  the  body  covered  with  short  reflexed 
spines.  C.  zei  is  a parasite  on  the  gills  of  the  dory ; C. 
gibbosus  infests  the  angler;  C.  cornutus  is  found  on  the 
flat-fish.  Lerncntoma  is  a synonym. 

chondral  (kon'dral),  a.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ^<5w5pof, 
cartilage,  + -al.]  Cartilaginous;  pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  cartilage  or  a cartilage,  es- 
pecially a costal  cartilage : used  chiefly  in  com- 
bination : as,  inter  chondral,  costochondral. 

chondralgia  (kon-dral'  ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
X&vSpo f,  cartilage,  + d/lyof,  pain.]  In  pathol., 
pain  in  the  region  of  a cartilage. 

chondrarsenite  (kon-drar'se-nit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
x6vSpog,  grits  (grain),  + arsenite.]  An  arse- 
niate  of  manganese,  occurring  in  small  yellow 
grains  with  a conchoidal  fracture. 

chondrenchymatous  (kon-dreng-kim'a-tus),  a. 
[<  chondrenchyme  (- chymat -)  + -ous.]  Having 
the  character  of  chondrenchyme ; containing 
or  consisting  of  chondrenchyme. 

chondrenchyme  (kon-dreng'kim),  n.  [<  Gr. 
X< Mpog,  cartilage,  + eyxvpa,  infusion.]  A tis- 
sue resembling  cartilage  which  occurs  in  some 
sponges,  as  in  the  cortex  of  the  Corticidce.  W. 
J.  Sollas. 

chondri,  n.  Plural  of  chondrus. 

chondrification  (kon//dri-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
chondrify : see  -fy  and  -ation,]  The' act  or  pro- 
cess of  chondrifying  or  of  being  converted  into 
eartilage ; the  state  of  being  chondrified. 

Tlie  processes  of  clwndrification  and  ossification  often 
proceed  with  but  little  respect  for  the  pre-existing  divi- 
sions. H . Spencer , Prill,  of  Biol.,  § 258. 

chondrify  (kon'dri-fi),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chon- 
drified, ppr.  chondrifying.  [<  Gr.  x°ropoc,  car- 
tilage, + -fy.]  I.  trans.  To  convert  into  car- 
tilage. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  converted  into  cartilage; 
become  cartilaginous. 
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<*ondroganoid  (kon-dro-gan'oid),  a.  and  «. 

chondropterygian  (kon-drop-te-rij'i-an),o.  and 

ious  growth,  . . . trespass  on  neighbouring:  territories  -•  ©rtaming  to  or  having  tile  characters  of  n.  T.  a . (rmstlv-finnAfl  • lio-tri-nr*  o norfilomnAno 
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run  into  each  other,  the  inclosed  ear-organs,  by  their  co 
pious  growth,  . . . trespass  on  neighbouring  territories. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  708. 

chondrigen  (kon'dri-jen),  n.  [<  chondr(in)  + 
-gen,']  The  substance  of  the  hyaline  cartilage 
which  yields  chondrin  on  boiling  with  water. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  Also  chondrogen. 
chondrigenous  (kon-drij'e-nus),  a.  [<  chon- 
dr(in)  + -genous.]  Yielding  chondrin ; pertain- 
ing to  unhardened  cartilage : distinguished  from 
collaginous , which  refers  to  the  hardened  tissue. 

Cartilage,  . . . the  chondrigenous  basis  or  ground-sub- 
stance  which  many  considerations  show  to  be  a product  or 
katastate  of  protoplasm.  M.  Foster,  Encyc.  Brit  XIX  20 
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I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Chondroganoidea. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  superorder  Chondroga- 
noidea. 

Also  chondroganoidean. 

Chondroganoidea  (kon''/dro-ga-noi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.J  < Gr.  xfoSpog,  cartilage,  + Ganoldea,  q.  v.] 
In  Gill’s  system  of  classification,  a division  or 
superorder  of  ganoid  fishes,  containing  those 
which  have  a cartilaginous  skeleton,  such  as 
the  sturgeons  and  many  fossil  forms.  The  liv- 
ing representatives  are  referable  to  the  orders 
Chondrostei  and  Selachostomi. 


...  I.  a.  Gristly-finned;  having  a cartilaginous 
skeleton ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Chondropterygii.  Also  chon  drop  terygious. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Chondropterygii. 
Chondropterygii  (kon-drop-te-rij'i-i),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  xM pog,  cartilage,  '4-  irrepvytov,  fin, 
dim.  of  7r repv^j  a wing,  K nrepov,  a wing,  = E. 
feather.]  A group  of  fishes  to  which  different 
values  and  limits  have  been  assigned,  (a)  In 
Artedi’s  and  other  early  systems,  an  order  including  all  the 
fish-like  vertebrates  without  distinct  rays  in  the  fins  — that 
is,  the  selachians  as  well  as  the  sturgeons  and  lampreys.  (6) 
In  Cuvier’s  system,  the  second  series  of  the  class  Pisces  or 
fishes,  contrasting  with  the  osseous  fishes,  having  the  skel- 
eton essentially  cartilaginous  and  the  cranium  sutureless, 
ihe  families  of  this  series  include  the  sturgeon,  shark, 
ray,  and  lamprey.  Also  called  Cartilaginei.  (c)  In  Gun- 
thers system,  a subclass  of  fishes,  including  all  the  se- 
lachians, characterized  by  a cartilaginous  skeleton  ; skull 
without  sutures;  a body  with  medial  and  paired  fins 
of  which  the  hinder  are  abdominal ; caudal  fin  with  pro- 
duced upper  lobe  ; gills  attached  to  the  skin  by  the  outer 
margin,  with  several  intervening  gill-openings  (rarely  one 
gm-opening  only) ; no  gill-covers;  no  air-bladder;  three 
series  of  valves  in  the  bulbus  arteriosus;  optic  nerves 
commissurally  united  and  not  decussating  ; and  prehen- 
sile organs  attached  to  the  ventral  fins  of  the  males.— 
Chondropterygii  branchiis  fixis,  in  Cuvier’s  system  of 
classification,  the  second  order  of  Chondropterygii,  having 
fixed  branchiae  or  gills  adherent  by  the  external  edge  in 
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C?,°nd,ri^1ylC0Se-i-kO;n'dri'^16  ,k6s l’  ”■  ^ 6r-  Xfo-  chondroganoidean  (kon//dro-ga-noi'de-an) 
Opoc,  cartilage,  + glucose.]  A substance  having  and  n.  Same  as  chondroqanoid. 

firKlr?d vCln"  lT°Perties  lik?  those  chondrogen  (kon'dro-jen),  «.  [<  chondrtin ) + 
of  glucose,  which  is  formed  when  cartilage  is  -gen,]  Same  as  cliondriqen. 

Chondrilia  Ikon®  XirTl  rm  in  <=hondrogenesis  (kon-dro-jen'e-sis),  ».  [<  Gr. 
Seh^dt  Aim  Af  fh  a a [NL-  (0soa^  X^Spog,  cartilage,  + yeveaig,  generation.]  The 

izztz:,?  a... 

S “th’TonS:  *”"g  ■“**  c< 


bodies  in  the  cortex. 

Chondrillidae  (kon-dril'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chondrilia  + -idw.]  A family-  of  Myxospongiw,  or 
gelatinous  sponges,  having  no  fibrous  skeleton, 
chondrin,  chondrine  (kon'drin),  n.  [<  Gr.  x<A- 


chondrogenesis,  after  genetic.  ] Forming  or  pro- 
ducing cartilage ; of  or  pertaining  to  chondro- 
genesis : as,  a chondrogenetic  process  or  result, 
chondrogenous  (kon-droj'e-nus),  a.  [<  chon- 
drogeny  + -oms.]  Same  as  chondrogenetic. 


srs  sxstz&B- + ^ ~ sxsxsssi  ttxsssmu « 
asms  At^aanss 

chondrite  (kon  dnt),  n.  [ < Gr.  xov^PLTV£y  made  tt  n Tho  ohrnidroo-losiQna  cartilage,  + cdpuu/ia.  sarcoma.]  In  pathol  a 

W ^us0L0s°n708ed0f  ^ eartiiaginons  and  sarcoma- 
tones,  characterized  by  large  numbers  th^art  of  X’hyofc^  mSwhieh  chondrosarcomatous  (kon^drp-sm-kom'a-tns), 

arises  from  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  hone, 


Qy.  xdvSpog,  cartilage,  + L.  "gradi,  »iep,  go.j  a 
division  of  the  siphonophorous  hydrozoans, 
including  such  forms  as  Velella,  Porpita,  etc., 
as  distinguished  from  the  Physograda. 
chondrograde  (kon'dro-grad),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Chondrograda. 

[<  chon- 


grain, aa  ouiuumu  maos  ui  me  10- 

oric  stones,  characterized  by  large  numbers 
of  rather  minute  spherical  crystalline  grains. 
chondrite2  (kon'drit),  n.  [See  Chondrites. ] A 
fossil  plant  of  the  genus  Chondrites. 

Chondrites  (kon-dri'tez),  n.  [<  Chondrus , 3, 

"t  - ites .]  A genus  of  fossil  seaweeds  ranging 
from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Tertiary : the  older 
forms  are  problematical. 

chondritic  (kon-drit'ik),  a.  [<  chondrite l 4-  4c.  1 tainino  to  thA  " 

Having  the  peculiar  granulated  structure  char-  rh on dro^- a ^,7,  Fl™drofada' 
actenstic  of  chondrite.  cnonarograpnic  (kon-dro-graf  lk),  a. 

Chondritis  (kon-dri'tis),  n.  [<  Gr.  x6vSnor,  car-  rlc^u  >ky  f 

nxi. sssassi 

tirnarnnhop  / hv 

Diseases  which  attack  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  or  frame 
work  of  the  larynx,  as  perichondritis  and  chondritis. 

, , ^ Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XII.  169 

chondro-.  See  ckondr-. 
chondrocrania,  n.  Plural  of  chondrocranium. 
chondrocraniai  (kon-dro-kra'ni-al),  a.  [<  chon- 
drocranium + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a chon- 
drocranium, in  any  sense, 
chondrocranium  (kon-dro-kra'ni-um), 
chondrocrania  (-a).  [<  Gr.  x6v6p 
+ icpavtov,  skull:  see  cranium.] 
ginous  skull;  a skull  per- 
manently cartilaginous,  as 
that  of  many  fishes. — 2. 

The  cartilaginous  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mem- 
branous portions  of  an  em- 
bryonic skull,  which  may 
eventually  become  entirely 
bony;  that  portion  of  an 
osseous  skull  which  is  pre- 
formed in  cartilage.  At  an 
early  stage  this  consists  largely  ot 
the  basilar  plate  or  parachordal 
cartilage.  See  Esox,  Aeipenser 
and  parachordal. 

3.  In  ichth.,  the  persistent 
cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
cranium  occurring  in  many 
osseous  fishes,  such  as  the 
salmonids,  subjacent  to  the 
bones. 

Chondrodendron  ( kon-dro- 
den'dron),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
x6vdpog,  cartilage, _+  devdpov,  tree.]  A small 
genus  of  tall  climbing  menispermaceous  shrubs 
with  large  leaves,  natives  of  Peru  and  Brazil. 

ol,c-  tptnentosum  is  the  true  pareira  brava,  a 
der8  S^ee  pareiVa 81634  repute  in  COI»Plamts  ol  the  blad- 

Chondrodite  (kon'dro-dlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  Xov6pMv?, 
granular  (see  chondroid ),  + -ite 2.]  A mineral 
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Kfn i^toTchondrarcimT 

Chondrosia  (kon-dro'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


dpof,  cartilage.]  The  typical  genus  of  sponges 
oi  the  family  Chondro siidee. 

Chondrosiidae  (kon-dro-sl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chondrosia  + -idce.~\  *A  family  of  oligosilicine 
sponges,  of  the  order  Chondrospongice , having 
no  flesh-spicules,  typified  by  the  genus  Chondro - 
ftl.fl.  A l«n  C h rtxi rlvrt T 1887 

^ . Gr.  x^v- 

— 0-7  - j --^formation  of  car- 

tilage. 


ua lLiiage,  ~ -ypcupia., 

CMtila' e Wnte Ascientific  df-seription  of  the  Chondrospongise  (kon - dro - spon ' ji-e),  n.  pi 


cartilages. 

chondroid  (kon'droid),  a.  [<  Gr.  *xfyv^pou&ijq, 
contr.  xoyipMyg,  cartilaginous,  < x^iSpog,  carti- 
lage,  + eldof,  form.]  Cartilaginous ; resembling 
cartilage. 

chondrologic  (kon-dro-loj'ik),  a,  [<  chondrol- 
-nm),  v . ; pi.  °9!/ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  chondrology. 
mr,  cartilage,  Chondrology  (kon-drol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  cliondro- 

1.  A cartila-  lo^e<  < Gr-  X»fpos,  cartilage,  + Aoyia,  < Uyuv,  a “-  ...  , 

speak:  s eo-ology.]  The  science  or  knowledge  cllon"ro&POn.gian  (kon-dro-spon  ji-an),  a.  and 
of  cartilages.  6 n‘  Gristly,  as  a 

chondroma  (kon-di’o'ma),  n. : pi.  chondromata 

t - m o _ + o \ r ATT  / A..  / t . . . 


Chondrocranium,  or  Car- 
tilaginous Skull  of  Chick, 
6th  day  of  incubation. 

h,  anterior  end  of  noto- 
chord, embedded  in  the  par- 
achordal cartilage  which 
forms  the  basilar  plate,  bi- 
furcating to  form  the  trabe- 
culce,  tr,  which  inclose  the 
pituitary  space,  P,  then 
uniting  in  a bifurcated 
ethmovomerine  plate;  Co, 
Co,  rudiments  of  cochlea ; 
Sc,  rudiment  of  semicircu- 
lar canals ; qu,  quadrate 
cartilage. 


— n>» ) pi.  cnonaromt 

Gma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  x°v°pog,  cartilage,  + 
-onia.\  In pathol. , a tumor  which  consists  essen- 
tially  of  cartilage.  Also  called  enchondroma. 
chondromatous  (kon-drom'a-tus),  a.  [<  chon- 
droma ( t-)  + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  a chondroma ; 
enchondromatous. 

chondrometer  (kon-drom'e-tor),  n.  [<  Gr.  xov- 
opog,  grain,  groats,  + phpov,  a measure.]  An 
instrument  resembling  a steelyard  for  weigh- 
ing grain. 

chondropharyngasus  (kon-dro-far-in-je'us),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  xfoopog,  cartilage,  + NL.  pharyn- 
gaius,  < Gr.  ipdpvyf,  throat:  see  pharynx.]  That 
portion  of  the  middle  constrictor  muscle  of  the 
pharynx  which  arises  from  the  lesser  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  hone.  Also  chondropharyngeus. 
chondropharyngeal  (kon’/dro-fa-rin'jf-al),  a, 
and  n.  [<  chondropharyngceus  + -al.]  " I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  lesser  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone 
and  to  the  pharynx. 

★ II.  n.  The  ohondropharyngEeus. 
Chondrophora  (kon-drof 'o-rii),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  chondrophorus : see  chondrophorous.] 
A section  of  decapod  dibranchiate  Cephalopoda, 
having  the  internal  shell  homy.  Most  living 
cephalopods  are  of  this  character. 
is  contrasted  with  Calciphora 


[NL.,  < Gr.  xdndpoe,  cartilage,  + awdyyor, 
sponge.]  In  Lendenfeld’s  system  of  classifi- 
cation (1887),  the  third  order  of  sponges,  an  or- 
der of  his  subclass  Silicea,  in  which  there  is  a 
tough  mesodermal  substance  or  gristly  meso- 
gloea,  usually  with  isolated  spicules  of  the  te- 
traxon  or  monaxon  type,  it  comprises  the  lithistids, 
tetractmellids,  some  of  the  monactinellids,  and  most  of 
the  Mj/xosponyiceot  authors  in  general. 

’ ' -dro-spon  „.  „„„ 

—j, sponge;  specifically,  of 

„ to  the  Chondrospongiw. 

— ...  A sponge  of  the  order  Chondrosponqice. 
Chondrostei  (kon-dros'te-i),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
chondrosteus : see  chondrosteous.]  1.  In  Mul- 
ler’s system  of  classification  (1845),  an  order  of 
ganoid  fishes,  characterized  by  the  skeleton 
being  partly  cartilaginous,  partly  bony,  and 
the  skin  naked  or  provided  with  osseous  buck- 
lers.  2.  In  Cope’s  system  of  classification,  a 
primary  division  of  actinopterous  fishes,  with 
an  entire  series  of  basilar  segments  of  the  ab- 
dominal ventral  fins,  and  with  no  branchioste- 
gal  rays  and  no  pterotic  bone : synonymous 
with  Chondroganoidea. 

Chondrosteidas  (kon-dros-te'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL. 

< Chondrosteus  + -idee.']  A family  of  fossil 
chondrosteous  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus 
Chondrosteus. 

Crx?rndr0Ste0Saurus  (k°11'dros,,te-6-sa'rus),  n, 
[NL.,  < Gr.  xMpog,  cartilage,  +’  oorern,  bone, 
T cavP° f.. lizard.]  A genus  of  fossil  dinosau- 
rian  reptiles  of  colossal  size,  from  the  Creta- 
ceous strata  of  Europe  and  America, 
chondrosteous  (kon-dros'te-us),  a.  [<  NL. 
chondrosteus,  <.  Gr.  /7dwSpof,  cartilage,  + oariov, 
hone.]  Having  a cartilaginous  skeleton,  as  a 

m,. = sturgeon  or  other  member  of  the  Chondrostei. 

ihe  name  Chondrosteus  (kon-dros'te-us),  n.  [NL.  (Agas- 
siz, 1843):  see  chondrosteous.]  A genus  of  fos- 


often  occurring  in  embedded  grains  of  a yellow  if  contrasted  Calciphora. 

tofl  redrCf’l°r,  and  also  in  perfect  crystals,  it  is  ck,on“roPh°rouS  (kon-drof 'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  sil  sturgeon-like  fishes,  madeAhe  tvne  of  a'  sen 
a,?maSlllcat<iof!ron,andmaguesium-  Ilumite  and  clirio  chondrophorus,  < Gr.  xdvbpoe,  cartilage,  + -ip6poc,  arate  family  Chondrosteidcr  ^ 6P 

sfzttattaf"-""  ..  cm,. 

* * (Agassiz,  1837),  < Gr.  xovdpog , cartilage,  + aro/ia, 


Chondrostoma 

mouth.]  The  typical  genus  of  Chondrostomince, 
containing  Eurasiatic  cyprinoids  with  a horny 
or  gristly  sheath  of  the  lips_,  whence  the  name. 
Chondrostomi  (kon-dros'to-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
as  Chondrostoma .]  Same  as  Chondrostomince. 
Chondrostominse  (kon-dros-to-ml'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chondrostoma  + - ince .]  ’ In  Jordan’s  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a subfamily  of  cyprinoid 
fishes,  with  the  air-bladder  next  to  the  roof  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  the  dorsal  fin  short  and 
spineless,  and  the  pharyngeal  teeth  uniserial. 

It  embraces  a number  of  American  genera,  only  one  of 
which,  Acrochilus,  is  closely  related  to  the  typical  Euro- 
pean species  of  the  subfamily. 

chondrostomine  (kon-dros'to-min),  a.  and  n. 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Chondrostomince. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  Chondrosto- 
mince. 

ehondrotome  (kon'dro-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  x°vSP°s, 
cartilage,  + royog,  verbal  adj.  of  r kyyeiv,  cut : see 
anatomy.]  In  surg.,  a knife  specially  adapted 
for  cutting  cartilages.  It  is  a stout,  strong  kind  of 
scalp-i,  with  the  blade  and  Ale-like  handle  usually  of  steel 
and  in  o:ie  piece.  Also  called  cartilage-knife. 

cliordrotomy  (kon-drot'o-mi),  n.  [=  P.  clion- 
drotomie  = Sp.  condrotomia,  < Gr.  pog,  car- 
tilage, + Tour/,  a cutting:  see  anatomy.']  1.  In 
surg.,  the  cutting  of  a cartilage. — 2.  In  anat., 
a dissection  of  cartilages, 
chondrule  (kon'drol),  n.  [<  NL.  *chondrulus, 
dim.  of  chondrus,  cartilage : see  chondrus.] 
A term  proposed  as  an  English  equivalent  of 
chondrus,  1. 

chondrus  (kon'drus),  n. ; pi.  chondri  (-dri). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  x^ilpog,  groats,  grain,  lump,  carti- 
lage, gristle.]  1 . A rounded  mass,  or  spherule, 
consisting  of  a single  crystal  of  some  mineral, 
or  of  an  aggregate  of  several  crystalline  frag- 
ments of  different  minerals,  often  more  or  less 
mingled  with  a glassy  base.  Such  forms  are  found 
in  various  meteorites,  sometimes  constituting  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  mass,  sometimes  only  a small  portion  of  it. 
This  peculiar  structure  is  designated  as  chondritic,  and 
each  individual  spherule  as  a chondrus.  Such  chondri 
are  usually  smaller  than  a pea.  They  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  drops  of  matter  solidiAed  from  a molten 
condition. 

2.  A cartilage,  particularly  tho  ensiform  carti- 
lage. Also  spelled  chondros. — 3.  [cap.]  In  hot., 
a genus  of  seaweeds,  including  the  Chondrus 
crispus  (Irish  moss  or  carrageen),  which  fur- 
nishes a nutritious  gelatinous  matter.  — 4. 
[cap.]  In  zool.,  a genus  of  pupiform  gastro- 
pods. Cuvier,  1817. 

cnone  (kon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yuwy,  contr.  of  x°- 
dvy,  a funnel:  see  choana.]  The  cortical  dome 
of  a sponge.  See  extract. 

In  many  sponges  the  cortical  domes  are  constricted  near 
tlieir  communication  with  the  subdermal  cavity  by  a trans- 
verse muscular  sphincter,  which  defines  an  outer  division 
or  ectochone  from  an  inner  or  endochone,  the  whole  struc- 
ture being  a chone.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  415. 

chonerhinid  (kon-e-rin'id),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Chonerliinidce. 

Chonerhinidss  (kon-e-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chonerhinus  + -idee.]  In  Gill’s  system  of  clas- 
sification, a family  of  gymnodont  plectognath 
fishes,  with  the  frontals  separated  from  the  su- 
pra-occipital  by  the  intervention  of  the  post- 
frontals,  which  are  much  enlarged  and  assume 
a quadrangular  form.  The  ethmoid  is  little  promi- 
nent to  view  and  very  short ; the  vertebra;  are  in  increased 
number  (12  abdominal  and  17  caudal);  the  head  is  wide 
or  has  a blunt,  wide  snout ; and  the  dorsal  and  anal  Ans 
are  long  and  multiradiate.  The  few  species  are  peculiar 
to  the  rivers  of  southern  Asia. 

Chonerhinus  (kon-e-rl'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Bleeker, 
1865),  irreg.  < Gr.  xuvy,  contr.  of  x°ovr/,  a fun- 
nel, + pig,  f>iv,  nose.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Chonerliinidce. 

choochkie  (choch'ki),  n.  [Alaskan.]  The  na- 
tive name  in  Alaska  of  the  least  or  knob-billed 
auklet,  Simorhynchus  pusillus.  H.  W.  Elliott. 
choor  (ehor),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of  chore 1, 
char1. 

choory  (chfi'ri),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  chooried, 
ppr . choorying.  [<  choor,  n.]  To  work;  char. 
Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

choosable  (cho'za-bl),  a.  [<  choose  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  "or  proper  to  be  chosen;  hav- 
ing desirable  qualities ; desirable, 
choosableness  (cho'za-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  choosable.  [Rare.] 

The  true  source  of  the  nobleness  and  chooseableness  of  all 
things.  Huskin,  Modern  Painters,  IV.  xvii.  § 8. 

choose  (choz),  v. ; pret.  chose,  pp.  chosen  ( chose 
now  obsolete  or  vulgar),  ppr.  choosing.  [Un- 
til recently  often  chuse ; < ME.  cheosen,  chesen, 
occasionally  chuse n (pret.  cheas,  ches,  chees,  pi. 
churen,  chosen,  pp.  coren,  chosen),  (.  AS,  cedsan, 
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(pret.  ceds,  pi.  curon,  pp.  coren)  = OS.  Iciosan 
— OPries.  Iciasa  = D.  Mezen  = OHG.  chiosan, 
MHG.  G.  hiesen  = Ioel.  kjosa  = Sw.  Mra  (in 
comp,  ut-kdra,  elect)  = Dan.  kaare  = Goth. 
kiusan,  choose,  also  prove,  test  (>  lcausjan, 
prove,  test),  = L.  gustare,  taste  (>  gust 2),  = 
Gr.  yevnv  for  *ycvaea>,  taste,  = Skt.  \/  jush, 
relish,  enjoy.  Hence  cost1,  and,  through  E., 
choice,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  select  from  two 
or  more ; make  a choice  of  in  preference  to  an- 
other or  others,  or  to  something  else. 

The  kerver  at  the  boarde,  after  the  King  is  passed  it, 
may  chese  for  hymself  one  dyshe  or  two,  that  plentie  is 
among.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  325,  note. 

My  soul  chooseth  strangling,  and  death  rather  than  life. 

Job  vii.  15. 

Choose  not  alone  a proper  mate, 

But  proper  time  to  marry. 

Cowper,  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

2.  To  prefer  and  decide : with  an  infinitive  as 
object : as,  he  chose  to  make  the  attack. 

Because  he  ches  in  that  Lond,  rathere  than  in  ony  othere, 
there  to  suffre  his  Passioun  and  his  Dethe. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  2. 
Every  age  is  as  good  as  the  people  who  live  in  it  choose 
to  make  it.  Lowell,  New  Princeton  B-ev.,  I.  157. 

3.  To  prefer  to  have;  be  inclined  or  have  a 
preference  for. 

The  landlady  now  returned  to  know  if  we  did  not  choose 
a more  genteel  apartment.  Goldsmith. 

= Syn.  1.  Choose,  Prefer,  Elect,  Select,  fix  upon,  pitch  up- 
on, adopt.  Choose  is  the  most  general  of  these  words,  but 
always  represents  an  act  of  the  will ; it  is  the  taking  of  one 
or  some  where  all  are  not  wanted  or  cannot  be  had.  Choice 
may  be  founded  upon  preference  or  modified  by  necessity. 
Prefer  represents  a verdict  of  the  judgment  or  a state  of 
the  inclination  ; it  emphasizes  more  than  does  choose  the 
leaving  of  the  rest : he  who  prefers  apples  to  oranges  will 
choose  apples  when  he  has  the  opportunity  of  choice  ; one 
may  by  inclination  prefer  to  work  at  night,  but,  on  grounds 
of  health,  choose  to  work  only  by  day.  Elect  has  an  exact 
use  in  theology ; its  principal  use  otherwise  is  to  express 
the  choice  of  persons,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  for  office, 
membership  in  societies,  etc. : as,  to  be  elected  alderman 
or  treasurer  , to  elect  certain  studies  in  a college  is  to 
choose  them  formally.  Select  represents  a careful,  dis- 
criminating choice. 

He  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  of  them  he  chose 
twelve.  Luke  vi.  13. 

But  wild  ambition,  loves  to  slide,  not  stand, 

And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue’s  land. 

Dry  den,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  198. 
We  have  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1. 
We  are  as  much  informed  of  a writer’s  genius  by  what 
he  selects  as  by  what  he  originates. 

Emerson , Quotation  and  Originality. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  elect;  make  a choice;  de- 
cide. 

Boyet.  And  who  is  your  deer? 

Ros.  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1. 
They  had  only  to  choose  between  implicit  obedience  and 
open  rebellion.  Prescott. 

2.  To  prefer;  desire;  wish. — 3f.  To  have  one’s 
choice ; do  as  one  pleases. 

An  you  will  not  have  me,  choose.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2. 
Boy.  They  will  trust  you  for  no  more  drink. 

Mer.  Will  they  not?  let  ’em  choose. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  5. 

4f.  To  direct  one’s  steps ; choose  one’s  way. 

He  ful  chauncely  hat3  chosen  to  the  chef  gate, 

That  bro3t  bremly  the  burne  to  the  bryge  ende. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  778. 
Towardez  Chartris  they  chese  these  cheualrous  knyghttez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1619. 
Cannot  choose  but,  cannot  do  otherwise  than.  See  can- 
not but,  under  buti,  conj. 

I cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  him 
i’  the  cold  ground.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

chooser  (cho'zer),  n.  [<  choose  + -er1.  Cf.  ME. 
ches  ere,  with  fern,  clieseresse , < chesen , choose.] 
One  who  chooses;  one  who  has  the  power  or 
right  of  choosing. 

So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  6. 
We  cannot  be 

choosers,  sir,  in  our  own  destiny. 

Middleton  ( and  others),  The  Widow,  v.  1. 
Should  the  worm  be  chooser?  — the  clay  withstand 
The  shaping  will  of  the  potter’s  hand  ? 

Whittier,  The  Preacher. 

choosingly  (cho'zing-li),  adv.  [<  choosing , ppr. 
of  choose,  v .,  + -fa/2.]  By  choosing;  by  choice 
or  preference.  [Rare.] 

That  I may  do  all  thy  will  cheerfully,  choosingly,  hum- 
bly, confidently,  and  continually. 

c Ter.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  63. 

choosing-stick  (cho'zing-stik),  n.  A divining- 
-rod. [Prov.  Eng.] 

chop1  (chop),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chopped,  ppr. 
chopping.  [Orig.  identical  with  chap1,  which 
is  now  partly  differentiated  in  use,  though  dial. 
(Sc.)  like  chop  in  all  senses  (see  chap1)-,  (1) 
< ME.  chopped,  chappen,  chop,  cut,  strike,  chap 
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(not  found  in  AS.),  = MD.  koppen,  cut  off  (the 
head  or  top  of),  lop,  poll,  amputate,  kappen, 
D.  kappen  (>  G.  kappen),  chop,  cut,  hew,  mince, 
lop,  poll,  = MLG.  koppen  (>  G.  koppen),  lop, 
poll,  = Dan.  kappe,  cut,  poll,  = Sw.  kappa, 
cut ; appar.  an  orig.  verb,  meaning  ‘ chop,  cut 
with  a sudden  blow,’  mixed  in  form  and  senses 
with  several  verbs  of  other  origin : (2)  MD. 
koppen  (=  MLG.  koppen  = G.  kopfen),  poll, 
lop,  < kop  (=  G.  kopf  = E.  cop),  head,  top 
(see  cop1) ; (3)  MD.  D.  MLG.  koppen  = E.  cup, 
bleed  (see  cup)-,  (4)  MD.  kappen  (=  G.  kap- 
pen), poll  (of.  G.  kappen,  cap,  hood)  < leap 
= G.  kappe  = E.  cap  (see  cap1) ; (5)  ML.  cap- 
pare,  coppare,  copare,  coupare,  cut,  poll,  partly 
from  tho  above,  but  partly  a reflex  of  OF.  cou- 
per  (>  ME.  coupen,  caupen),  cut,  strike:  see 
coup1,  caup3.  Prob.  not  connected  with  Goth. 
kaupatjan,  strike,  slap,  or,  as  supposed  (through 
an  assumed  root  *slcap),  with  Gr.  kAtttuv,  cut, 
nairuv,  a capon  (see  capon),  and  OBulg.  slcopiti 
= Russ,  skopiti  = Serv.  slikopiti  = Pol.  skopic, 
castrate,  > OBulg.  skopitsi  = Russ,  skopetsu  = 
Serv.  shkopats,  a eunuch,  = Pol.  Bohem.  shop 
(>  G.  schops),  a gelded  ram,  a mutton.  Hence 
chip1,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cut  with  a quick 
blow  of  a sharp  instrument,  as  an  ax;  sever 
with  a sudden  stroke,  or  a succession  of  such 
strokes;  cut  in  pieces  by  repeated  strokes; 
fell ; hew ; hack ; mince : as,  to  chop  off  a limb ; 
to  chop  down  a tree;  to  chop  wood  or  straw; 
to  chop  meat. 

Mony  chivalrous  Achilles  choppit  to  dethe  : 

All  his  wedis  were  wete  of  thaire  wan  blode  1 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6999. 
Chop  off  his  head ; something  we  will  determine. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1. 

2f.  To  snap  up;  gobble. 

You  are  for  making  a hasty  meal  and  for  chopping  up 
your  entertainment  like  an  hungry  clown.  Di-yden. 

3.  To  flog.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 4.  To  put  in. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 5.  To  cause  to  cleave,  split, 
crack,  or  open  longitudinally,  as  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  hand  or 
face:  in  this  sense  more  commonly  written 
chap.  See  chap1,  v.,  I.,  1 — To  chop  a fox  (see  2, 
above),  in  fox-hunting,  to  seize  him  before  he  has  had 
time  to  escape  from  cover:  said  of  a hound. — To  chop 
up,  to  cut  in  or  into  pieces.  = Syn.  Split,  Cleave,  etc.  See 
rend. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  use  a cutting  instrument, 
as  a cleaver  or  an  ax,  with  a heavy  stroke : as, 
to  spend  the  day  in  chopping. — 2f.  To  strike 
(at);  catch  (at);  do  something  with  a sudden, 
unexpected  motion,  like  that  of  a blow.  Bacon. 
He  chops  at  the  shadow  and  loses  the  substance. 

Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

3f.  To  cut  in;  come  in  suddenly  in  interrup- 
tion. 

Some  scornful  jest  or  other  chops  between  me 
And  my  desire.  Fletcher , Wildgoose  Chase,  i.  2. 

4.  To  utter  words  suddenly ; interrupt  by  re- 
marking: with  in  or  out : as,  he  chopped  in  with 
a question.  See  phrases  below. — 5.  To  crack; 
open  in  long  slits:  in  this  sense  more  com- 
monly written  chap.  See  chap1,  v.,  II.,  1 — To 
Chop  m,  to  thrust  in  suddenly ; interrupt. 

You’re  running  greedily,  like  a hound  to  his  breakfast, 
That  chops  in  head  and  all,  to  beguile  his  fellows. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  iv.  2. 
This  covetous  fellow  would  not  tarry  till  all  the  sermon 
was  done,  but  interrupted  the  sermon,  even  suddenly  chop- 
ping  in.  Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

To  chop  in  With,  to  cut  ill  with  (some  remark);  inter- 
rupt with.— To  Chop  out  With,  to  give  vent  or  expres- 
sion to  suddenly ; bring  out  suddenly ; whip  out. 

Thou  wilt  chop  out  urith  them  unseasonably, 

When  I desire  ’em  not. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 
chop1  (chop),  n.  [<  ME.  chop,  a stroke,  blow; 
from  the  verb.]  1 . A cutting  or  severing  blow ; 
a stroke,  especially  with  some  sharp  instru- 
ment. 

Than  Achilles  with  a chop  chaunset  to  sle 
Bhilles,  a fre  kyng,  with  his  fyn  strenght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  770L 

2.  A slice  of  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  or  pork,  usu- 
ally cut  from  the  loin,  and  containing  the  rib. 
Long  chops  are  cut  through  loin  and  flank.  Rolled  chops 
are  cut  from  the  flank,  without  bone.  See  mutton-chop. 

And  hence  this  halo  lives  about 
The  Winter’s  hands,  that  reach 
To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout, 

His  proper  chop  to  each. 

Tennyson , Will  Waterproof. 

3.  Figuratively,  a 1 slice  ’ ; a contribution  or 
forced  payment.  [Rare.] 

Sir  William  Capel  compounded  for  sixteen  hundred 
pounds,  yet  Empson  would  have  cut  another  chop  out  of 
him  if  the  king  had  not  died.  Bacon. 

4.  In  milling , the  product  of  the  first  crushing 
or  breaking  of  the  wheat  in  making  fiour  by  the 
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modern  processes. — 5.  A crack,  cleft,  or  chink: 
in  this  sense  more  commonly  written  chap.  See 
chap1,  n.,  1. 

The  Ailing  of  the  chops  of  bowls  by  laying  them  in  water. 

Bacon. 

chop2  (chop),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chopped,  ppr. 
chopping.  [A  var.  of  chap1  = cheap,  v.  (cf.  ME. 
copen,  buy,  < D.  koopen,  buy) : see  cheap,  v.,  and 
cope2',  cf.  caup 1.  Prom  the  sense  of  ‘barter’ 
comes  naturally  the  sense  of  ‘exchange,’  and 
hence  ‘turn’ ; but  there  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fusion of  this  word  with  chop 1,  q.  v.]  I.  trans. 
It.  To  barter;  truck. — 2.  To  exchange;  sub- 
stitute, as  one  thing  for  another ; swap. 

This  is  not  to  put  down  Prelaty  ; this  is  but  to  chop  an 
Episcopacy.  Milton , Areopagitica,  p.  37. 

We  go  on  chopping  and  changing  our  friends. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

To  Chop  logic,  to  dispute  or  argue  in  a sophistical  man- 
ner or  with  an  affectation  of  logical  terms  or  methods. 

Nay,  stand  not  chopping  logic;  in,  I pray. 

Chapman , All  Fools,  i.  1. 

A man  must  not  presume  to  use  his  reason,  unless  he  has 
studied  the  categories,  and  can  chop  logic  by  mode  and 
figure.  Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

ii.  intrans.  It.  To  bargain ; chaffer ; higgle. 
What  young  thing  of  my  years  would  endure 
To  have  her  husband  in  another  country, 

Within  a month  after  she  is  married, 

Chopping  for  rotten  raisins  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Captain,  i.  2. 
2f.  To  bandy  words ; dispute. 

Let  not  the  council  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge. 

Bacon,  Of  Judicature. 

Peace,  varlet,  dost  chop  with  me  ? 

Chapman,  Widow’s  Tears,  v.  5. 
3.  To  turn,  vary,  change,  or  shift  suddenly:  as, 
the  wind  chopped  or  chopped  about. 

O who  would  trust  this  world,  or  prize  what’s  in  it, 

That  gives  and  takes,  and  chops  and  changes  ev’ry  minute? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  9. 

chop2  (chop),  n.  [<  chop'2,  v.]  A turn  of  for- 
tune; change;  vicissitude.  Also  chap Chops 

and  changes,  vicissitudes ; ups  and  downs. 

There  be  odd  chops  and  changes  in  this  here  world,  for 
certain.  Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  II.  ii. 

Chop3  (chop),  n.  [Var.  of  chap2,  q.  v.]  A jaw: 
usually  in  the  plural,  the  jaws ; the  entrance  to 
*a  harbor.  See  chap2. 

chop4  (chop),  n.  [<  Hind,  clihap,  stamp,  seal, 
print,  copy,  impression.]  1.  In  India,  China, 
etc. : (a)  An  official  mark  on  weights  and  mea- 
sures to  show  their  accuracy.  (6)  A custom- 
house stamp  or  seal  on  goods  that  have  been 
passed ; a permit  or  clearance. 

The  Governor  or  his  Deputy  gives  his  Chop  or  Pass  to 
all  Vessels  that  go  up  or  down  ; not  so  much  as  a Boat  being 
suffered  to  proceed  without  it.  Dumpier,  Voyages,  II.  16. 

2.  In  China,  brand ; quality:  as,  silk  or  tea  of 
the  first  chop.  Hence  the  colloquial  phrase 
first  chop,  first  rate. — 3.  A lot  of  tea  to  which 
a common  mark  or  brand  is  affixed;  a brand  of 
tea.  A chop  may  contain  a few  chests  or  a 
large  number. 

The  English  merchants  in  Shanghae  best  know  how 
many  chops  of  tea  they  obtain  from  the  district  every  year. 

W.  H.  Medhurst,  Interior  of  China,  p.  150. 

Chow-chow  chop.  See  choiv-chow. — The  grand  chop 

the  port  clearance  granted  by  the  Chinese  customs  when 
all  duties  have  been  paid  and  all  the  port  regulations 
complied  with.  Also  called  the  red  chop,  from  the  large 
vermilion  seal  upon  it. 

chopa,  choppa  (cho'pa,  cliop'pa),  n. ; pi.  chopcc, 
choppte  (-pe). _ [ML.]  A loose  upper  garment 
worn  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
chop-boat  (ehop'bot),  n.  In  China,  a licensed 
lighter  or  cargo-boat,  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  to  and  from  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
chop-cherry  (ehop'cherU),  n.  [<  chop l,  v.,  + 
obj.  cherry I.]  A game  in  which  a cherry  hung 
by  a thread  is  snatched  for  with  the  teeth. 
Herrick. 

chop-churcht,  n.  [<  chop?  + obj.  church.  Cf. 
dial,  chap-church,  a parish  church.]  A secular 
priest  who  gained  money  by  exchanging  his 
benefice.  Halliwett. 
chopdar,  n.  Same  as  chobdar. 
chop-dollar  (chop'doUar),  n.  and  a.  [<  chop1 
+ dollar.']  I.  n.  In  China,  Malacca,  Burma, 
and  Siam,  a dollar  bearing  an  impressed  private 
mark  as  a guaranty  of  genuineness,  it  was  for- 
merly the  custom  in  Hongkong  and  the  treaty  ports  of 
China  for  each  firm  to  stamp  in  this  way  all  coin  passing 
through  its  hands. 

II.  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a dollar  cov- 
ered with  chops  or  marks : applied  to  the  face 
when  deeply  pitted  with  smallpox, 
chope  (chop),  n.  A mug  or  tankard  having  the 
sides  slightly  inclined  in  a conical  form, 
chopfallen,  a.  See  chapfallen. 
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Though  strong  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  lip, 

Alas ! how  chopfall'n  now ! Blair , The  Grave. 

chop-house  (chop'hous),  n.  An  eating-house 
where  the  serving  of  chops  and  steaks  is  made 
a specialty. 

I lost  my  place  at  the  chop-house,  where  every  man  eats 
in  publick  a mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat,  in  silence. 

Spectator. 

Chopin,  choppin  (ehop'in),  n.  [<  ME.  chopyn, 
< OE.  chopine,  a liquid  measure;  cf.  chope,  a 
beer-glass,  < MD.  schoppe,  sclmppe,  schoepe,  a 
scoop,  shovel,  D.  schop,  a shovel,  = LG.  scho- 
pen,  > G.  schoppen,  a scoop,  a pint,  chopin ; cf . 
schopfen,  empty : see  scoop.]  1.  A Scotch  liquid 
measure  now  abolished,  equal  to  52.1017  cubic 
inches  (half  a Scotch  pint),  or  about  nine  tenths 
of  a United  States  (old  wine)  quart. — 2.  An 
old  English  measure  equal  to  half  a pint. 

They  sold  victuals  by  false  measures,  called  chopyns  in 
deceit  of  the  poeple. 

Archives  of  the  City  of  London,  A.  D.  1370,  in  Riley’s 
[Memorials  of  i.ondort,  p.  347. 

3.  A measure  of  liquids  used  in  France  before 
the  establishment  of  the  metric  system,  and 
varying  in  value  according  to  locality,  that  of 
Pails  being  equal  to  0.4656  liter,  or  rather  more 
than  four  fifths  of  an  imperial  pint.  The  name 
is  now  given  to  the  demi-liter,  which  is  a little 
more  than  the  old  measure. 

Sextarie  is  as  a chopyn  of  Paris. 

Wyclif  3 Ki.  vii.  26  (gloss.). 

4.  A vessel,  usually  a canette  or  jug  of  stone- 
ware, holding  about  a chopin. 

chopine  (ehop'in  or  eho-pen'),  n.  [Formerly 
also  written  chioppine,  choppin,  choppine,  chop- 
ping, and  (as  if  It.)  cioppino,  later  (after 
Sp.)  chapin,  chapine,  = OF.  chapin,  chap- 
pin,  < Sp.  chapin,  chapino,  = Pg.  chapim,  a 
chopine,  a clog  with  a 
cork  sole,  perhaps  < Sp. 
chapa,  a thin  plate.]  A 
very  high  clog  or  patten, 
of  Oriental  origin,  in  some 
cases  resembling  a short 
stilt,  formerly  worn  by  wo- 
men under  their  shoes  to 
elevate  them  from  the 
ground.  Evelyn  calls  them 
“ wooden  scaffolds.”  Coryat(1611) 
says  some  he  had  seen  at  Venice  were  half  a yard  high 
(the  women  graduating  their  height  in  accordance  with 
their  rank),  so  that  the  wearers  required  support  to  pre* 
vent  them  from  falling.  They  were  first  imported  from 
Turkey  into  Venice,  and  thence  into  England,  and  were 
covered  with  leather  of  various  colors,  some  being  curi- 
ously painted,  and  some  gilt.  The  name  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  shoe  or  slipper  and  clog  combined. 

Your  ladyship  is  nearer  heaven  than  when  I saw  you 
last  by  the  altitude  of  a chopine.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

The  noblemen  stalking  with  their  ladys  on  choppines; 
these  are  high-heel’d  shoes  particularly  affected  by  these 

Eroude  dames,  or,  as  some  say,  invented  to  keepe  them  at 
ome,  it  being  very  difficult  to  walke  with  them. 

Evelyn , Diary,  June,  1645. 

chop-logic  (chop'loj'i'ik),  n.  [<  chop2,  v.,  + obj. 
logic.]  1 . An  argumentative,  disputatious  per- 
son. 

How  now  ! how  now,  chop-logic!  what  is  this? 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5. 
2.  Disputation;  arguing ; hair-splitting ; over- 
subtle  reasoning : used  contemptuously. 

Your  chop-logike  hath  no  great  subtilty. 

Greene,  Thieves  Falling  Out  (Harl.  Misc.,  VIII.  385). 
chopness  (chop'nes),  n.  [Possibly  a corrupted 
form,  repr.  D.  schop,  a sbovel  ( schoppen , spades 
in  cards) : see  chopin,  shove,  shovel.  Also  pos- 
sibly fictitious.]  See  the  extract. 

Getting  a chopness  (a  thing  like  a spade)  and  digging. 

Goody  Two-Shoes. 

chop-nut  (chop 'nut),  n.  The  Calabar  or  ordeal 
bean,  the  seed  of  a leguminous  twiner,  Pliyso- 
stigma  venenosum,  of  Guinea.  See  Calabar  bean, 
under  bean. 

choppa,  n.  See  chopa. 

chopper1  (chop'er),  n.  [<  chop1  + -er1.]  1. 

One  who  or  that  which  chops;  specifically,  a 
butchers’  cleaver. — 2.  A hand-tool  used  for 
thinning  out  rows  of  young  plants. 
chopper2t,  [In  form  identical  with  preced- 
ing, but  with  ref.  to  chopping1.]  A stout,  lusty 
child ; a bouncer.  [Colloq.] 

The  last  prayer  I made 

Was  nine-year  old  last  Bartholomew-tide ; ’twould  have 
been 

A lolly  chopper  an ’t  had  liv’d  till  this  time. 

Middleton,  Ho  Wit  like  a Woman’s,  ii.  2. 

chopper3  (chop'er),  n.  [<  chops  + -er1.]  A 
cheek  of  bacon.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chopper-cot  (chop'er-kot),  n,  [Hind,  chhapar- 
khat,  < chhapar,  a thatched  roof,  a shed,  + khat,  a 
bedstead.]  In  India,  a bedstead  with  curtains. 


choragic 

Bedsteads  are  much  more  common  than  in  Puraniya. 
The  best  are  called  Palang  or  Chhapar  Khat ; . . . they 
have  curtains.  C.  Buchanan,  Eastern  India,  ii. 

choppin,  n.  See  chopin. 
chopping1!  (chop'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  chop1,  v. 
The  sense  ‘stout,  plump,’  arises  from  the  old 
sense  ‘strike.’  Cf.  a similar  use  of  bouncing.] 
Stout;  lusty;  plump;  bouncing.  [Colloq.] 

How  say  you  now,  gossip, 

Is ’t  not  a chopping  girl? 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  iii.  5. 
The  fair  and  chopping  child.  Ferkon. 

chopping2  (chop'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  chop1,  v. 
(see  chopping1),  in  reference  to  the  up  and  down 
movement,  but  also  associated  with  chop2, 
change,  vary.]  Running  in  short,  irregular, 
broken,  and  interrupted  waves,  such  as  those 
caused  by  the  wind  blowing  in  a direction  op- 
posite to  that  of  a strong  current,  or  by  the 
combination  of  different  systems  of  waves : as, 
a chopping  sea.  Also  choppy. 

And  let  no  man  lose  heart,  and  abandon  a good  scheme, 
because  he  meets  chopping  seas  and  cross  winds  at  the 
outset.  Guthrie. 

chopping3t  (chop'ing),  n.  A corruption  of  cho- 
pine. 

chopping-block  (ehop'ing-blok),  n.  Abloek  on 
which  anything  is  laid  to  be  chopped, 
chopping-board  (chop'ing-bord),  n.  A board 
on  which  anything  is  placed  to  be  chopped, 
chopping-knife  (chop'ing-nif ),  n.  A knife,  usu- 
ally curved  and  with  a cross-handle,  for  min- 
cing meat  and  other  food, 
chopping-mill  (chop'ing-mil),  n.  A mill  in 
which  grain  is  coarsely  ground  as  feed  for  cattle, 
chopping-note  (chop  'ing-not),  n.  A note  in  the 
song  of  the  nightingale.  See  extract. 

The  chopping -note  is  a low-pitched  and  abrupt  note, 
sounding  like  “chop,  chop,”  uttered  several  times  in  quick 
succession,  and  is  intermediate  in  quality  between  the 
truly  musical  and  the  simply  noisy  tones  of  the  nightin- 
gale. Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc.,  1886,  p.  87. 

chopping-tray  (chop'ing-tra),  n.  A wooden 
tray  in  which  meat,  vegetables,  etc.,  are  placed 
to  be  minced. 

Choppy1  (chop'i),  a.  [<  chop1  + -y1.]  Full  of 
clelts  or  cracks ; chapped ; wrinkled. 

Each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
^ Upon  her  skinny  lips.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

choppy2  (chop'i),  a.  [<  chop 2 + -j/1  ; substituted 
*for  chopping2.]  Same  as  chopping2. 
chop-sticks  (chop'stiks),  n.pl.  [<  chop  (redupl. 
chop-chop,  quickly),  a corruption  of  cup,  the 
Cantonese  pronuncia- 
tion of  Chinese  kill, 
quick,  4-  E.  stick.  In 
Chinese  these  sticks 
are  called  kwai-tsze,  < 
kwai,  quick,  + tsze,  an 
individualizing  forma- 
tive particle.]  Small 
sticks  of  wood  or  ivory 
resembling  lead  pen- 
cils, but  generally 
longer  and  slightly 
tapering,  used  by  the 
Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Coreans  in  eating, 
instead  of  knives  and 
forks.  They  are  used  in 
pairs,  held  between  the 
thumb  and  the  first  and  sec- 
ond fingers.  Called  hashi 
by  the  Japanese. 

The  meal  concluded  with 
an  enormous  lacquer  box 
of  rice,  from  which  all  our  bowls  were  filled,  the  rice  being 
thence  conveyed  to  our  mouths  by  means  of  chopsticks. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xix. 

choquette  (sho-ket'),  n.  [F.,  < choquer,  strike, 
knock:  see  shock2.]  In  silk-culture,  a cocoon  in 
which  the  worm  has  died  before  finishing  its 
work. 

chor,  n.  See  cor1. 
choragi,  n.  Plural  of  clioragus. 
choragic  (ko-raj'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xopayatic,  xopy- 
yis6g,  < xopaydg,  x°Pbyk'.  see  clioragus  and  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a choragus,  or 
the  liturgy  called  a choragy. 

The  choragic  victory  of  Eysikrates  occurred  B.  0.  335. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  330,  note. 
Choragic  monument,  in  Gr.  antiq.,  a small  temple  or 
shrine  erected  in  honor  of  Bacchus  by  the  successful 
choragus  in  a Dionysiac  festival,  upon  which  was  dis- 
played the  bronze  tripod  received  as  a prize  by  the  cho- 
ragus, together  with  inscriptions  usually  giving  the  date, 
the  play  or  plays  represented,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
formers. Choragic  monuments  were  sometimes  further 
ornamented  by  works  of  the  most  renowned  artists,  such 
as  Praxiteles.  In  Athens  a street  called  the  Street  of  Tri- 
pods was  lined  with  these  monuments,  of  which  a beau- 
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Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  Athens. 


tiful  example,  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  dating  from 
335-4  B.  c.,  survives,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  authentic 
examples  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

choragus,  choregus  (ko-ra'-,  ko-re'gus),  n. ; pi. 
choragi, choregi(-ji).  [<  L. choragus, < Gr. x°pyy°Ct 
Doric  and  Attic  xopa-yog,  a leader  of  the  chorus,  < 
Xop6;,  chorus,  + r/yeiadai,  lead.]  1.  hi  Gr.  antiq., 
the  leader  or  superintendent  of  a chorus;  the 
superintendent  of  a theatrical  representation  at 
Athens.  One  choragus  from  each  tribe  had  to  provide 
at  his  own  expense  for  the  equipment  and  instruction  of 
the  choruses  for  tragedies  and  comedies  on  the  occasion 
of  various  religious  festivals.  He  was  chosen  by  election, 
and  the  office,  though  very  onerous,  was  held  to  be  one  of 
great  honor. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  any  conductor  or  lead- 
er, as  of  an  entertainment  or  festival. 

God,  who  is  the  great  Chorayus  and  Master  of  the  scenes 
of  life  and  death,  was  not  pleased  then  to  draw  the  curtains. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  78. 

Petrarch  was  the  first  choragus  of  that  sentimental  dance 
which  so  long  led  young  folks  away  from  the  realities  of 
life,  like  the  piper  of  Hamelin. 

Lowell , Fireside  Travels,  p.  155. 

3.  [ML.]  Eccles.,  an  officer  who  superintends 
the  musical  details  of  divine  service.  The  name 
and  office  are  still  retained  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  F.  G.  Lee. 

choragy,  choregy  (kor'a-ji,  -e-ji),  to.  [<  L.  as 

if  *choragia,  choregia,  < Gr.  xopvy'a,  < x°PV7 <fc, 
xopayic;,  a choragus : see  choragus.']  In  ancient 
Athens,  the  office  and  ceremonial  duties,  or  lit- 
urgy, of  a choragus. 

chorah  (cho'ra),  n.  Along  straight  knife  used 
by  the  Afghans.  Whitworth. 
choral  (ko'ral),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  choral  = Sp. 
Pg.  coral  = It.  corale,  < ML.  choralis,  < L.  chorus, 
chorus,  choir:  see  chorus,  choir.]  I .a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  a chorus  or  a 
choir ; performed  in  rhythmic  concert,  as  music 
or  dancing. 

Soft  timings,  intermix’d  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison.  Milton , P.  L.,  vii.  599. 

A star  that  with  the  choral  starry  dance 

Join’d  not.  Tennyson , Palace  of  Art. 

2.  In  music , specifically,  pertaining  to  or  de- 
signed  for  concerted  vocal,  as  distinguished 
from  instrumental,  performance : as,  Mendels- 
sohn’s choral  works. 

The  wild  and  barbaric  melody  which  gives  so  striking  an 
effect  to  the  choral  passages.  Macaulay. 

Choral  notes,  the  square  characters,  or  noted  quadrated, 
used  in  early  Christian  music  to  represent  the  tones  of 
melodies  to  be  sung. — Choral  service,  a church  service 
which  is  musically  rendered,  principally  by  the  choir. — 
Choral  vicar.  See  vicar  choral,  under  vicar. 

n.  n.  1.  A simple  musical  composition  in 
harmony,  suited  for  performance  by  a chorus. 
Often  written  chorale. — 2.  A tune  written  or 
arranged  for  a sacred  hymn  or  psalm ; specifi- 
cally, such  a tune  written  in  the  style  of  the 
hymn-tunes  of  the  early  Protestant  churches, 
both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  having  a plain 
melody,  a strong  harmony,  and  a stately  rhythm. 
— 3.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  any  part  of  the  ser- 
vice which  is  sung  by  the  whole  choir  (cantus 
choralis),  generally  consisting  of  a part  of  the 
ancient  church  music  (cantus  firmus),  sung  in 
unison,  or  more  frequently  sung  by  the  tenor, 
while  a greater  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  parts, 
choral-book  (ko'ral-buk),  n.  A collection  of 
chorals  or  hymn-tunes, 
chorale,  n.  See  choral,  1. 
choraleon  (ko-ra'le-on),  n.  [<  choral  + -eon, 
as  in  melodeon.]  A musical  instrument  of  the 
organ  kind,  having  metal  pipes,  invented  in 


Warsaw  in  1825 : so  called  because  intended  to 
accompany  choral  singing  in  churches.  Also 
called  ceolodion,  ceolodicon,  and  ceolomelodicon. 
choralist  (ko'ral-ist),  n.  [<  choral  + -ist.]  1. 
A singer  or  composer  Of  choral  music. — 2.  A 
member  of  a church  choir, 
chorally  (ko'ral-i),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
chorus ; so  as  to  be  adapted  to  a choir, 
choraula  (ko-ra'la),  n. ; pi.  choraulce  (-le).  [NL., 
< Gr.  x°Pl k,  chorus,  choir,  + avXij,  > L.  aula,  hall.] 
In  some  European  churches,  (o)  the  hall  or 
room  in  which  choir-boys  rehearse;  (6)  a space 
behind  the  high  altar  where  certain  liturgical 
^exercises  are  sung. 

chord  (k6rd),  n.  [Same  word  as  cord  (and  some- 
times, and  formerly  regularly,  so  spelled;  but 
the  spelling  chord,  after  the  L.,  is  now  conven- 
tionally preferred  for  the  technical  senses  given 
below) ; < L.  chorda,  < Gr.  x°P^V>  the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument:  see  cord1.]  1.  A string; 
a cord.  Specifically — 2.  The  string  of  a musi- 
cal instrument. 

love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 
with  might.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

3t.  A musical  tone.— 4.  In  music,  the  simul- 
taneous sounding  of  three  or  more  tones;  spe- 
cifically, the  sounding  of  three  or  more  tones 
that  are  concordant  with  one  another.  A common 
chord  or  triad  consists  of  any  tone  with  its  third  and  fifth. 


Musical  Chords. 

i.  Major.  2.  Minor.  3.  Augmented.  4.  Diminished.  5.  Of  the 
seventh.  6.  Of  the  ninth.  7,  8.  Imperfect.  9,  10.  Inverted,  xi. 
Relative.  12.  Equivocal. 


A major  chord  is  one  having  a major  third  and  a perfect 
fifth  ; a minor  chord,  one  having  a minor  third  and  a per- 
fect fifth ; a diminished  chord , one  having  a minor  third 
and  a diminished  fifth ; and  an  augmented  chord , one 
having  a major  third  and  an  augmented  fifth.  Dimin- 
ished and  augmented  chords  are  also  called  anomalous. 
A chord  of  the  seventh , or  seventh-chord , consists  of  any 
tone  with  its  third,  fifth,  and  seventh ; a chord  of  the  ninth 
contains  also  the  ninth.  (See  ninth.)  The  tones  of  a chord 
are  arranged  for  analysis  at  intervals  of  a third  from  one 
another ; and  when  so  arranged,  the  lowest  tone  is  called  the 
root  of  the  chord.  When  all  the  tones  of  the  chord  are  not 
present,  it  is  imperfect  or  incomplete  ; when  the  tones  are 
so  arranged  that  the  root  is  not  the  lowest,  the  chord  is  in- 
verted. Inverted  chords  are  known  by  the  numerals  indi- 
cating the  intervals  between  the  lowest  tone  and  the  others : 
as,  chords  of  the  sixth,  of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  of  the  second,  etc.  The  tonic  or  fundamental 
chord  is  the  triad  whose  root  is  the  tonic  or  key-note ; the 
dominant  or  leading  chord,  that  whose  root  is  the  dominant 
(fifth  tone  of  the  scale) ; the  subdominant  chord,  that  whose 
root  is  the  subdominant  (fourth  tone  of  the  scale),  etc. 
Chords  are  related  or  relative  to  each  other  when  they  con- 
tain common  tones.  A transient  chord  is  one  used  to  con- 
nect two  keys  or  tonalities,  and  containing  tones  foreign 
to  both.  An  equivocal  chord  is  one  which  may  be  resolved 
into  different  keys  without  changing  any  of  its  tones. 
Hence — 5.  Harmony,  as  of  color. 

The  sweet  and  solemn  harmony  of  purple  with  various 
greens — the  same,  by  the  by,  to  which  the  hills  of  Scotland 
owe  their  best  loveliness  — remained  a favourite  chord  of 
colour  with  the  Venetians.  Ruskin. 


6.  In  geom.j  that  part  of  a straight  line  which 
is  comprised  between  two  of  its  intersections 
with  a curve ; specifically,  the 
straight  line  which  joins  tho 
extremities  of  an  arc  of  a 
circle. 

The  great  Piazza  in  Siena  ...  is 
in  the  shape  of  a shallow  horse-shoe, 

...  or,  better,  of  a bow,  in  which 
the  high  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Pub- 

blico  forms  the  chord,  and  everything  Geometrical  Chords, 
else  the  arc.  AB,  AC,  are  chords  of 

II.  James , Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  the  arcs  they  subtend, 
[p.  254. 


7.  A main  horizontal  member  of  a bridge-truss. 
When  at  the  upper  side,  it  is  a top  chord,  and  is  in  com- 
pression ; when  at  the  lower  edge,  it  is  a lower  chord,  and 
is  in  tension. 

8.  In  anat.y  a cord;  a chorda;  especially,  the 
notochord,  or  chorda  dorsalis.  See  chorda. — 
Broken  chords.  See  broken.—  Chord  of  an  angle,  the 
chord  of  the  intercepted  arc  of  a circle  of  unit  radius  hav- 
ing its  center  at  the  vertex  of  the  angle. — Chord  Of  cur- 
vature, that  chord  of  the  osculating  circle  of  a curve 
which,  from  the  point  of  contact,  passes  through  the 
origin  of  coordinates.  — Chords  Of  contact,  of  two  circles, 
chords  joining  the  points  of  tangency  of  two  common 
tangents  of  the  two  circles. — Chords  Of  Willis,  nu- 
merous fibrous  bands  extending  across  the  lumen  of  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  brain.— Chromatic 
Chord.  See  chromatic.—  Common  chord,  a chord  join- 


ing the  intersections  of  two  or  more  circles.— Consonant, 
derivative,  diatonic,  etc.,  chords.  See  the  adjectives, 
chord  (kord),  v.  [<  chord , n.  Cf.  cord*,  v.]  I. 
trans.  To  furnish  with  chords  or  strings,  as  a 
musical  instrument.  [Rare.] 

When  J ubal  struck  the  chorded  shell.  Dry  den. 

II.  intrans.  In  music,  to  sound  harmoniously 
*or  concordantly. 

chorda  (kor'da),  n. ; pi.  chordte  (-de).  [L.,  a 
string,  etc.,  with  mod.  (NL.)  scientific  applica- 
tions: see  chord,  cord1.]  1.  In  anat . : (a)  A 
tendon,  (b)  A filament  of  nerve,  (c)  The  noto- 
chord.— 2.  [cop.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  olive- 
brown  marine  algse  of  the  family  Lamina- 
riacese.  They  have  long,  slender,  hollow,  cylin- 
drical fronds,  which  in  the  common  species,  Chorda  filum, 
sometimes  attain  a length  of  12  feet,  with  a diameter  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  surface  is  covered  with  a corti 
cal  layer  of  cuneate-clavate  cells.  Only  unilocular  sporan- 
gia are  known.  They  are  sometimes  called  catgut  and  sea- 
lace.—  Chorda  caudalis,  the  urochord.— Chorda  dor- 
salis, the  notochord.— Chordae  Ferrenii,  the  vocal  cords. 
— Chordae  tendineae,  the  tendinous  cords  fastened  to  the 
free  edge  of  the  auriculo  ventricular  valves  of  the  heart,  and 
attaching  them  loosely  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  ventricles. 
They  prevent  these  valves  from  being  driven  back  into  the 
auricles  during  the  ventricular  systole.— Chordae  vo- 
cales,  the  vocal  cords  (which  see,  under  corrfi). — Chorda 
magna,  the  tendo  Achillis.—  Chorda  transversa,  the 
oblique  or  round  ligament  running  from  the  tubercle  at  the 
base  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the  radius  a 
little  below  the  bicipital  tuberosity. — Chorda  tympani, 
the  tympanic  cord,  a branch  of  the  facial  or  seventh  cranial 
nerve,  which  traverses  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  joins  the 
gustatory  or  lingual  nerve.— Chorda  vertebralis,  the 
notochord. 

chorda-animal  (kor'da-an'T-mal),  n.  A chor- 
donium. 

chordae,  n.  Plural  of  chorda. 
chordal  (kfir'dal),  a.  [<  L.  chorda,  a chord,  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a chord;  specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  chorda  dorsalis  or  noto- 
chord of  a vertebrate — Chordal  sheath,  the  in- 
vestment  of  the  notochord;  the  pericliord.— Chordal 
tissue,  the  substance  of  the  notochord ; the  peculiar  car- 
tilaginous tissue  known  as  cellular  cartilage. 

Chordaria  (k6r-da/ri-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  x°P- 
<5 apiov,  dim.  of  x°P< ty  = L chorda,  a cord : see 
chord,  cord1.]  The  representative  genus  of 
the  family  Chordariacese.  It  has  fronds  tough 
and  elastic,  and  the  cortical  filaments  adhere 
closely  to  one  another. 

Chordariacese  (kfir-da-ri-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Chordaria  + -aceee.]  A family  of  olive-green 
algse,  with  cylindrical,  filamentous,  branching 
fronds.  The  frond  has  an  axis  of  slender  longitudinal 
cells,  surrounded  by  a cortex  of  short,  densely  packed 
filaments  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  The  sporangia  are 
borne  among  the  cortical  filaments  or  formed  directly 
from  them. 

chordariaceous  (kor-da-ri-a'shius),  a.  [< 
Chordaria  + -aceous.]  Resembling  Chordaria. 
Chordata  (kor-da'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  chonlatus:  see  chordate.]  A primary  di- 
vision or  subkingdom  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
containing  all  animals  which  have  or  have  had. 
a notochord,  thus  including  (a)  the  true  verte- 
brates (also  called  Craniota),  (b)  the  leptocar- 
dians,  or  Ceplialochorda,  and  (c)  the  tunicates, 
or  Urochorda. 

chordate  (kor'dat),  a.  [<  NL.  chordatus,  hav- 
ing a chord  or  cord  (spinal  cord,  notochord), 
< L.  chorda,  a chord:  see  chord.]  Having  the 
characters  of  the  Chordata;  pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  Chorda  ta : as,  a chordate  animal, 
chordaulodion  (k6r-da-16'di-on),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Xop&V,  a string,  + avk6 f,  a pipe,  + ip&f),  song.] 
A composite  musical  instrument,  containing 
both  strings  and  pipes,  invented  in  1812  by 
Kaufmann  at  Dresden ; a kind  of  orchestrion, 
chordee  (kor-de'),  n.  [<  F.  chordae,  < NL. 
chordata,  fern,  of  chordatus:  see  chordate.]  A 
painful  erection  of  the  penis,  under  which  it  is 
considerably  curved.  It  attends  gonorrhea,  and 
usually  occurs  at  night. 

Chordeiles  (k6r-dl'lez),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1831),  emended  Chordecliles,  more  prop.  *Chor- 
dodiles,  -us  (so  called  in  allusion  to  its  noc- 
turnal note),  < Gr.  x°P'^>  the  chord  of  a lyre  or 
harp,  + Sdhj,  evening.]  A genus  of  American 
glabrirostral  Caprimulginw,  having  long  pointed, 
wings  which  extend  beyond  the  forked  tail.  The 
type  is  the  long-winged  goatsucker,  night-hawk,  bull-bat. 
or  piramidig  of  the  United  States,  C.  virginianus  or  C. 
popetue.  There  are  several  other  species,  chiefly  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America. 

chordel  (kor'del),  n.  [<  chord  + dim.  -el.]  A 
plane  curve  every  point  of  which  terminates 
an  arc  which  originates  in  a fixed  line,  is  de- 
scribed with  a fixed  point  as  a center,  and  sub- 
tends a given  length  the  same  number  of  times 
as  a chord. 

chordometer  (k&r-dom'e-ter),  n.  [<  L.  chorda 
(=  Gr.  x°pd*l)>  a string,  + Gr.  perpov,  a mea- 
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sure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  thick- 
ness of  strings. 

Chordonia  (k6r-do'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
chordonium,  q.  v.]  A hypothetical  group  of 
worm-like  animals,  of  which  the  chordonium  is 
the  type  or  common  parent-form,  and  of  which 
the  tunicate  Appendicularia  or  any  caudate 
ascidian  larva  is  an  extant  representative,  dis- 
tinguished primarily  by  the  possession  of  a 
notochord  in  the  form  of  a urochord,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the 
ascidians  and  vertebrates.  Haeckel. 
chordonium  (k6r-do'ni-um),  n. ; pi.  chordonia 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  x°P&V,  string,  chord,  cord : see 
chord,  cord1.]  A name  given  by  Haeckel  to  a 
hypothetical  worm  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  among  the  common  parent-forms  of  ascid- 
ians and  vertebrates, 
chordotonal  (kdr-do-to'nal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
chord,  -I-  rovog,  tone,  + -«!.]  Responsive  to  the 
vibrations  or  tones  of  sound : applied  to  cer- 
tain organs  or  parts  of  insects  and  spiders. 

These  [sense-organs  in  the  legs  of  spiders]  are  thought 
to  be  analogous  to  the  chordotonal  organs  of  insects. 

T.  Gill. 

chore1  (chor),  n.  [Also  written  clioar  and  dial. 
choor,  formerly  chewre,  a var.  of  chare , char : see 
char l,  chare1.]  A char,  chare,  or  small  job; 
a task;  especially,  a piece  of  minor  domestic 
work,  as  about  a house  or  bam,  of  regular  or 
frequent  recurrence:  generally  in  the  plural. 
[Now  U.  S.] 

Here ’8  two  chewres  chewr’d  : when  Wisdom  is  employ’d, 
’Tis  ever  thus.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Love’s  Cure,  iii.  2. 

Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores, — 

Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors, 

Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Raked  down  the  lierd’s-grass  for  the  cows. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

Now  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a man,  in  every  instance  of 
his  labor,  to  hitch  his  wagon  to  a star,  and  see  his  chore 
done  by  the  gods  themselves.  Emerson,  Civilization. 

The  Yankee  boy  of  those  times  was  wont  to  have  a reg- 
ular set  of  chores  to  do,  such  as  cutting  and  bringing  in 
wood,  making  fires,  and  the  like. 

G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  I.  17. 

chore1  (chor),  v.  Same  as  char1,  5. 
chore2,  n.  [See  chare2.]  Same  as  chare2. 
chore3t  (kor),  n.  [<  L.  chorus : see  choir  J]  A 
^chorus ; a choir.  B.  Jonson. 
chorea  (ko-re'a),  n.  [=  F.  choree  = Sp.  corea 
= Pg.  chorea  = It.  corea,  < L.  chorea,  chorea,  < 
Gr.  x°P£Lai  a dance,  prop.  fern,  of  %opeiogt  be- 
longing to  a dance  or  chorus:  see  choreas.]  1. 
A nervous  disease,  usually  occurring  before 
puberty,  marked  by  irregular  and  involuntary 
motions  of  one  or  more  limbs  and  of  the  face 
and  trunk,  which,  however,  cease  in  sleep.  Its 
morbid  anatomy  is  undetermined.  Also  called 
St.  Vitus’s  dance. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  Inentom.,  a 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Haldeman,  1847. 
Choreal  (ko-re'al),  a.  [<  chorea  + -al.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  o £ the  nature  of  chorea ; charac- 
teristic of  chorea:  as,  choreal  movements. — 2. 
Affected  with  chorea. 

Many  students  are  interested  in  being  told  that  a case  is 
one  of  true  epilepsy,  . . . who  have  never  tried  to  form  a 
clear  conception  of  the  sort  of  movements  they  can  see  in 
a choreal  child.  Millican,  Morbid  Germs,  p.  24. 

choree  (kd're),  n.  [=  F.  choree  = Sp.  coreo  = Pg. 
chorea— It.  coreo,  < L.  choreas : see  choreas.]  In 
pros.,  same  as  trochee.  The  word  choree  (choreus, 
Xopecos)  was  used  by  the  earlier  classical  writers  on  met- 
rics as  identical  with  trochee,  to  designate  both  the  foot 
now  called  trochee  (—  w)  and  its  resolved  form  the  tribrach 
(y  w w),  but  more  frequently  the  latter.  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian call  the  trochee  (—  choreus,  and  the  tribrach 
(y  w w)  trochaeus.  Later  writers  use  the  names  trochceus 
and  tribrachys  exclusively  for  the  feet  still  known  by  those 
names.  Choree  or  choreus  in  modern  usage  is  simply  a 
rare  name  for  trochee  (—  Also  called  choreus. 

choregi,  n.  Plural  of  choregus. 

choregraphic,  choregraphical,  a.  See  chiro- 
graphic2. 

choregraphy,  n.  See  chorographi/2. 
choregus,  n.  See  clioragus.  [Rare.] 

He  [Socrates]  is  the  choregus  of  Greek  free-thought. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  I.  181. 

choregy  (kor'e-ji),  n.  [=  F.  choregie,  < Gr.  x°- 
pyyia,  < x°pwyfa,  choragus:  see  choragus,  chore- 

Sis.]  Same  as  choragy.  Grote. 

orei,  n.  Plural  of  choreus. 
choreic  (ko-re'ik),  a.  [<  chorea  + -ic;  = P.  cho- 
*reique.]  Pertaining  to  chorea;  affected  with 
chorea : as,  a choreic  patient. 

The  upper  and  lower  extremities  present  the  greatest 
mass  of  the  choreic  movements. 

F.  Warner , Physical  Expression,  p.  115. 

Choreiform  (ko-re'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  chorea  + 
forma,  shape,  form.]  Resembling  chorea;  cho- 
reoid:  as,  choreiform  movements. 
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choreoid  (ko-re'oid),  a.  [<  chorea  + -oid.]  Re- 
sembling chorea  or  what  occurs  in  chorea; 
choreiform. 

choreomania  (ko-re-o-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  L.  chorea 
+ mania,  madness.]'  Same  as  choromania. 
chorepiscopal  (ko-re-pis'ko-pal),  a.  [<  chore- 
piscopus  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  a chorepiscopus. 

They  were  allowed  the  name,  and  honour,  and  sometime 
the  execution  of  offices  chorepiscopal. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  196. 

chorepiscopus  (ko-re-pis'ko-pus),  n. ; pi.  chore- 
piscopi  (-pi).  [Llj.  (>  F.  cliorevdque  = Sp. 
coreplscopo  = Pg.  chorebispo  = It.  corepiscopo), 

< Gr.  x°Penl(,K0'1 T0S>  ( X&Pa>  place,  + eirlmotrog, 
"bishop:  see  bishop.']  One  of  a class  of  clergy, 
in  rank  between  bishops  proper  and  presbyters, 
introducedin  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century 
to  aid  in  the  episcopal  supervision  of  the  coun- 
try districts  of  enlarged  dioceses.  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  hold  that  they  were  not  bishops,  but  priests 
intrusted  with  special  power ; while  others  regard  them 
as  truly  bishops,  though  of  inferior  dignity  and  limited 
authority.  It  is  probable  that  both  these  views  are  histor- 
ically correct,  but  apply  to  different  periods. 

choreus  (ko-re'us), «.;  pi.  chorei  (-1).  [L.,  < Gr. 
Xopeiog,  pertaining  to  a dance  or  chorus,  a me- 
ter so  called,  < x°P^>  a dance : see  chorus .]  In 
pros.,  same  as  trochee. 
choria,  n.  Plural  of  chorion. 
choriamb  (ko'ri-amb),  n.  [Also,  as  L.,  chori- 
ambus, < Gr.  xop’mpP°Q)  ( X°Pe'iog,  choreus,  + 
iapfiog,  iambus.]  In  anc.  pros.,  a foot  of  four 
syllables,  the  first  and  fourth  of  which  are  long, 
the  second  and  third  short,  the  ictus  or  metri- 
cal stress  resting  either  on  the  first  or  on  the 
last  syllable  (icu-or-vu  -c).  The  genuine 
choriamb  has  a magnitude  of  six  times  or  mor®  (is  hexa- 
semic) ; and  as  four  of  these  constitute  the  thesis  and  two 
the  arsis,  or  vice  versa,  it  belongs  to  the  diplasic  class  of 
feet.  Genuine  choriambs  are  rare.  Apparent  choriambs 
are  catalectic  dactylic  dipodies  (-^ -'w  | -9,  either  of  gen- 
uine dactyls,  as  at  the  end  of  a pentameter,  or  of  cyclic 
dactyls,  as  in  Asclepiadic  and  other  logacedic  verses.  Ana- 
pestic  lines  analyzed  as  dactylic  series  with  anacrusis  show 
similar  forms.  The  choriamb  takes  its  name  from  its  ap- 
parent composition  from  a choree  (trochee)  and  an  iambus, 
choriambi,  n.  Plural  of  choriambus. 
choriambic  (ko-ri-am'bik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
choriambicus,  < Gr.  x°Pm11?ik-Iiq,  < xopiagfiog,  cho- 
riamb.] I.  a.  Pertaining  to,  constituting,  or 
consisting  of  choriambs : as,  a choriambic  foot, 
verse,  or  movement. 

II.  n.  A foot  constituting  a choriamb,  or  a 
verse  consisting  of  choriambs, 
choriambus  (ko-ri-am'bus),  n. ; pi.  choriambi 
(-bl).  Same  as  choriamb. 
choric  (ko'rik),  a.  [=  P.  chorique  = It.  corico, 

< L.  choricus  = Gr.  xopuAg,  pertaining  to  a cho- 
rus, < X°p6(,  chorus:  see  chorus.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a chorus ; specifically,  fitted  for  the 
use  of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama : 
as,  choric  meters,  poems,  or  compositions  (that 
is,  the  more  elaborate  as  opposed  to  the  sim- 
pler meters,  etc.).  See  chorus,  1 ( b ). 

The  choric  spirit  is  here.  . . . The  choric  responses  of 
the  last  dialogue  form  a resonant  climax  to  the  whole. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  388. 

chorioblastosis  (k6,/ri-o-blas-to'sis),  n.  [<  Gr. 
x6piov,  membrane  (corium),  + fHaarig,  germ,  + 
-osis.]  In  pathol. , a name  given  by  Ausspitz  to 
a deviation  from  normal  growth  in  the  corium 
or  true  skin,  as,  for  example,  a granuloma,  a 
fibroma,  or  a case  of  atrophy, 
choriocapillaris  (k6/,ri-o-kap-i-la'ris),  a.  used 
as  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  x^Pl0V>  a membrane  (choroid), 
+ L.  capillaris,  capillary.]  The  inner  layer  of 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  formed  largely  of 
capillaries : an  abbreviation  of  the  phrase  mem- 
brana  or  tunica  choriocapillaris.  Also  called 
+ tunica  Buyschiana  and  tunica  vasculosa  Halleri. 
chorion  (ko'ri-on),  n. ; pi.  choria  (-a).  [NL.  (> 
P.  Sp.  Pg.  chorion  = It.  corio),  < Gr.”x<5 piov,  fetal 
membrane,  any  membrane.  Cf.  corium.]  1. 
In  anat.,  the  outermost  fetal  envelop;  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  which  invests  the  embryo, 
forming  in  the  higher  vertebrates  the  outer 
layer  of  the  bag  of  waters,  and  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  the  placenta.  With  reference 
to  the  embryo,  it  occupies  the  relation  of  the  original 
vitelline  membrane  or  cell-wall  of  the  ovum. 

2.  By  analogy — (a)  The  membrana  putaminis 
or  egg-pod  of  those  eggs  which  have  calcareous 
shells.  [Rare.]  (b)  The  external  investment 
of  the  ovum  of  an  insect,  derived  from  the  epi- 
thelial layer  of  the  oviduct Chorion  frondo- 

sum,  the  tufted  or  shaggy  part  of  the  chorion,  which  com- 
poses the  fetal  placenta. — Chorion  iseve,  the  smooth 
part  of  the  chorion,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  com- 

£>sition  of  the  placenta. 

orionic  (ko-ri-on'ik),  a.  [<  chorion  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chorion : as,  the  chori- 
onic membrane ; chorionic  villi. 
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It  [the  “diffused  placenta”]  is  probably  a primitive 
condition,  from  which  most  of  the  others  are  derived,  al- 
though its  existence  must  presuppose  the  absence  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle  as  a constituent  of  the  chorionic  wall. 

W.  H.  Flower,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  370. 

chorioretinitis  (k6//ri-o-ret-i-ni'tis),  n.  [<  Gr. 
X^piov,  membrane  (choroid),  + L.  retina,  retina, 
+ -itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  cho- 
roid coat  of  the  eye  and  the  retina.  Also  called 
choroidoretinitis  and  retinochoroiditis. 
choripetalous  (ko-ri-pet'a-lus),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
Xupk,  asunder,  + tt sralov,  a leaf  (petal).]  In 
hot.,  having  the  petals  unconnected:  equivalent 
to  polypetalous. 

choriphyllous  (ko-ri-fil'us),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 

Xapk,  asunder,  + tjrulXov  = L.  folium,  leaf.]  In 
hot.,  composed  of  separate  leaves  (petals  and 
sepals) : applied  to  a perianth, 
chorisepalous  (ko-ri-sep ' a-lus),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  xaPk,  asunder,  + NL.  sepalum,  sepal.]  In 
+bot.,  having  the  sepals  distinct, 
chorisis  (kd'ri-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  x^P'-tnc,  a 
separation,  < xuPl&LV,  separate,  sever,  <.  xuPk, 
apart,  asunder.]  In  bot.,  the  multiplication, 
by  congenital  division,  of  an  organ  which  is 
ordinarily  entire.  It  is  usually  restricted  to  the  sta- 
mens and  carpels  of  the  flower,  and  may  be  either  col- 
lateral, when  the  parts  are  side  by  side,  as  in  the  stamens 
of  Bikukulla,  or,  more  rarely,  transverse.  Also  called  cho- 
rization. 

chorisma  (ko-riz'ma),  n. ; pi.  cliorismata  (-mar 
ta).  [NL.,  <.  Gr.  ^up«tr//a,  a separated  space,  < 
X(->pi£eiv,  separate,  part,  < xuP‘C,  apart.]  In 
zodl.  and  anat.,  a separating;  a separation;  a 
^.distinction  of  parts  or  things, 
chorist  (ko'rist),  n.  [=  D.  korist  = G.  chorist, 
korist  = Dan.  korist,  < F.  choriste  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  corista,  < ML.  chorista  (also  chorialis),  < L. 
chorus,  choir:  see  chorus,  and  cf.  chorister.]  A 
singer  in  a choir.  [Rare.] 

Behold  the  great  chorist  of  the  angelical  quire. 

Partheneia  Sacra  (1633),  p.  150. 

choristate  (ko-ris'tat),  a.  [<  Gr.  xuP^r<k, 
separable,  separate  (<  xaPl&lv,  separate:  see 
chorisis),  + -ate1.]  In  bot.,  increased  in  num- 
ber by  chorisis ; affected  with  chorisis. 
chorister  (kor'is-ter),  n.  [<  chorist  + -er.  Cf. 
quirister,  after  quire^-.]  1.  A singer  in  a choir 
or  chorus;  specifically,  a male  memher  of  a 
church  choir. 

The  Choristers  the  joyous  Antheme  sing. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  1.  221. 

Sometimes  there  are  on  the  cathedral  foundation  minor 
canons,  and  always  precentors,  lay  vicars,  and  choristers. 

A.  Fonblanque,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  x. 

2.  In  some  churches,  a choir-leader  or  precen- 
tor; one  who  leads  the  singing  of  the  choir  or 
the  congregation. — 3.  A singer  in  general:  as, 
the  feathered  choristers. 

The  new-born  phoenix  takes  his  way  ; 

Of  airy  choristers  a numerous  train 

Attend  his  progress.  Dryden. 

Choristes  (ko-ris'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
separate  (xuptoTr/g,  one  who  separates) : see 
choristate.]  A genus  of  gastropods,  typical  of 
the  family  Choristidai. 

choristic  (ko-ris'tik),  a.  [<  chorist  + -ic.]  Be- 
longing to  a choir ; choric  ; choral.  [Rare.] 
Choristida  (ko-ris'ti-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
XuptcTdg,  separate,  separable  (see  choristate ),  + 
-ida.]  In  Sollas’s  classification  of  sponges,  an 
order  of  Tetractincllida,  contrasted  with  the 
order  Lithistida,  and  defined  as  tetractinellid 
sponges  with  quadriradiate  or  trisene  spicules 
which  are  never  consolidated  into  a rigid  net- 
work. 

Choristidae  (ko-ris'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cho- 
ristes + -idas.]  A family  of  prosobranchiate  gas- 
tropods with  a thick  short  head,  a large  retrac- 
tile pharynx,  and  well-developed  jaws.  They  have 
an  odontophore,  with  three  rows  of  rachidian  teeth,  on 
each  side  a row  of  broad  bilobed  inner  lateral  teeth,  and 
two  rows  of  small  hook-shaped  outer  lateral  teeth.  They 
have  also  small  posterior  tentacles  and  frontal  tentacles, 
united  by  a fold.  The  shell  is  heliciform  and  provided  with 
a paucispiral  operculum.  The  family  was  constituted  from 
a living  and  fossil  species  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
choristidan  (ko-ris'ti-dan),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cho- 
ristida. 

II.  n.  A sponge  of  the  order  Choristida. 
choristopod  (ko-ris'to-pod),  n.  One  of  the  Cho- 
ristopoda; a clioristopodous  crustacean.  J.  D. 
Dana. 

Choristopoda  (ko-ris-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  separate  (see  choristate),  + novg 

(jrod-)  = E .foot.]  In  Dana’s  classification,  an 
order  of  edriophthalmous  crustaceans,  approx- 
imately equivalent  to  the  amphipods  and  iso- 
pods together,  and  divided  into  three  groups. 


choristopodous 

choristopodous  (ko-ris-top'o-dus),  a.  [<  Cho- 
ristopoda  + -ous.]  Having  the  feet  separated 
in  series,  as  in  the  choristopods ; specifically, 
having  the  characters  of  the  Choristopoda. 
chorization  (ko-ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  Gr.  xapK?tv, 
separate,  + -ation : see  chorisis.]  Same  as  cho- 
risis. 

chorPf,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  churl. 
chorl2  (ch6rl),  re.  [Etym.  unknown.]  The  an- 
gle at  the  junction  of  the  blade  of  a pocket- 
knife  with  the  square  shank  which  forms  the 
joint.  E.  II.  Knight. 

chorobatest  (ko-rob'a-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xuP°- 
pdrys,  a surveyors’  level  (of.  ^upo/Iarar,  survey, 
measure  by  paces),  < x&poc,  land,  + pardg,  ver- 
bal adj.  of  /} aiveiv,  go,  = E.  come.]  An  instru- 
ment, similar  in  principle  to  the  common  car- 
penters’ level,  used  to  determine  the  slope  of  an 
aqueduct  and  the  levels  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passes. 

chorodidascalus  (ko'!'ro-di-das'ka-lus),  n. ; pi. 
chorodidascali  (-11).  [Gr.  < x°pe;, 

dance,  chorus,  + oiSdosafog,  teacher,  < SiSaasuv, 
teach:  see  didactic.]  In  the  anc.  Gr.  drama, 
the  professional  or  actual  trainer  of  the  chorus 
(sometimes  the  poet  himself),  as  distinguished 
from  the  choragus,  by  whom  he  was  employed, 
chorograph  (ko'ro-graf),  to.  [<  Gr.  x^pojpcupoc, 
describing  countries,  < jfipof,  a place,  region, 
country,  + ypaipeiv,  write.]  An  instrument  in- 
vented, by  Professor  W.  Wallace  of  Edinburgh, 
to  construct  by  mechanical  means  two  similar 
triangles  on  two  given  straight  lines,  their  an- 
gles being  given.  It  is  especially  useful  in  ma- 
rine surveying. 

chorographer  (ko-rog'ra-fer),  to.  [<  chorog- 
raphy 1 + -er1.]  One  skilled  in  chorography; 
a person  who  describes  or  makes  a map  of  a 
particular  region  or  country;  specifically,  one 
who  investigates  the  locality  of  places  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  and  endeavors  to 
identify  th,eir  true  situation. 

Camden  and  other  chorographers.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

chorographic1,  chorographical  (ko-ro-graf'- 

ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  xopoypafyuofi,  < x^poypatpia : 
see  chorography l.]  Pertaining  to  chorography; 
descriptive  of  a particular  region,  country,  or 
locality;  laying  down  or  marking  the  bounds  of 
a particular  country  or  locality,  as  a map. 

I have  added  a chorographical  description  c t this  terres- 
trial paradise.  Raleigh , Hist.  World,  I.  iii.  § 15. 

The  “ Poly-olbion ” is  a chorographical  description  of, 
England  and  Wales;  an  amalgamation  of  antiquarianism,  1 
of  topography,  and  of  history ; materials  not  the  most  duc- 
tile for  the  creations  of  poetry. 

1 . D'Jsraeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  248. 

chorographic2,  choregraphic  (ko-ro-,  ko-re- 

graf'ik),  a.  [=  F.  choregrapltique  = Sp.  coreo- 
grdfico  = Pg.  choregraphico ; as  chorography 2 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  notation  of  dancing. 
See  chorography 2.  Also  chorographical,  chore- 
graphical. 

chorographically  (ko-ro-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a chorographic  manner ; in  a manner  descrip- 
tive of  particular  regions. 
chorography1  (ko-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  choro- 
graphie  = Sp.  corografia  = Pg.  chorographia 
= It.  corografia,  < L.  chorographia,  < Gr.  xuP°- 
■ypatpia,  < xupoypacj)og,  describing  countries:  see 
chorograph.]  The  systematic  study  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  natural  features  of  particular  regions, 
countries,  or  districts ; especially,  the  identifi- 
cation of  places  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

I have  . . . seen  several  countries,  beheld  the  nature  of 
their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their  provinces. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  8. 

chorography2,  chorography  (ko-rog'-,  ko-reg'- 
ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  choregraplv 1 = Sp.  corcografia 
= Pg.  clioregraphia  = It.  coreogrcifia,  < Gr.  x°- 
p6q,  dance,  chorus  (the  forms  in  chore-,  coreo-, 

< Gr.  a danc^:  see  chorea),  + -ypa<J>La,  < 

ypatyeiv,  write.]  _ A system  of  signs  or  of  nota- 
tion used  to  indicate  movements,  etc.,  in  dan- 
cing. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  subject  fdancing]  chorog- 
raphy, or  orchesography,  the  art  of  dancing  notation,  de- 
serves a place.  Lncyc.  Brit.,  VI.  800. 

choroid  (ko'roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  *opoe«%, 
corrupt  form  of  x°PL0£L^y  like  a membrane,  < 
X^piov,  membrane,  chorion,  + eldog,  form.]  I. 
a.  Membranous,  as  a chorion;  like  or  likened 
to  the  chorion,  as  an  investing  part  or  tunic: 
in  anal.,  applied  to  several  delicate,  highly  vas- 
cular membranes  which  invest  certain  parts, 
and  to  associated  structures Choroid  coat,  cho- 

roid membrane,  of  the  eye.  See  II.—  Choroid  fissure. 
Same  as  choroidal  fissure.—  Choroid  gland,  a non-gland- 
ular,  vascular,  erectile,  crescent-shaped  body  about  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  uerve  in  the  eye  of  a fish. 
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The  branches  of  the  [pseudobranchia  or]  rete  mirabile 
unite  again  into  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  pierces  the 
sclerotic,  and  breaks  up  into  another  rete  mirabile,  the 
choroid  gland,  before  being  finally  distributed. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  140. 
Choroid  muscle,  the  ciliary  muscle.— Choroid  plex- 
uses, three  pairs  of  vascular  fringes  projecting  into  the 
lateral,  third,  and  fourth  ventricles  of  the  brain. — Choroid 
vein,  (a)  A small  vein  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  either 
side  of  the  brain,  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  choroid 
plexus.  It  unites  with  the  vein  of  the  corpus  striatum  to 
form  the  vena  Galeni.  (6)  The  vena  Galeni. 

n.  to.  A delicate,  highly  vascular  membrane 
forming  one  of  the  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye- 
ball, lining  the  sclerotic,  and  lying  between  it 
and  the  retina,  with  which  it  is  in  contact  by 
its  inner  surface.  It  is  plaited  in  front  to  form  the 
ciliary  processes,  ends  in  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  is  of 
a dark-brown  or  blackish  color  from  the  abundance  of 
pigment.  Also  called  choroidea,  and  choroid  coat  or  mem- 
brane. See  cut  under  eye  1. 

choroidal  (ko'roi-dal),  a.  [<  choroid  + -«/.] 
Same  as  choroid. — Choroidal  fissure,  in  embryol.,  a 
lateral  cleft  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle.  Through  it  the 
tissue  of  the  vitreous  body  i3  originally  continuous  with 
the  rest  of  the  mesoblastic  tissue  outside. 

Through  this  gap,  which  afterwards  receives  the  name 
of  the  choroidal  fissure , a way  is  open  from  the  mesoblastic 
tissue  . . . into  the  interior  of  the  cavity  of  the  cup. 

M.  Foster , Embryology,  I.  vi.  137. 

choroidea  (ko-roi'de-a),  n.  [NL. : see  choroid.] 

^.Same  as  choroid. 

choroiditis  (ko-roi-di'tis),  to.  [NL.,  < choroid  + 
-it is.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye. 

choroidoiritis  (ko-roi'/do-l-rl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
choroid  + iris  + -itis.]  ' In  pathol.,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  choroid  and  iris, 
choroidoretinitis  (ko-roi//do-ret-i-ni'tis),  to. 
[NL.,  < choroid  + retina  -f  -itis.]  Same  as 
chorioretinitis. 

chorok  (eho'rok),  to.  [Native  name.]  The  Si- 
berian polecat,  Putorius  sibiricus. 

chorological  (ko-ro-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  chorology 
+ -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  chorology;  spe- 
cifically, zoogeographical  and  phytogeographi- 
cal ; pertaining  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals  and  plants ; faunal  and  floral. 

The  great  and  interesting  series  of  chorological  phe- 
nomena, since  they  can  only  be  explained  by  the  Theory 
of  Descent,  must  also  be  considered  as  important  induc- 
tive data  of  the  latter. 


chough 

cially  an  organized  company,  such  as  singers  in 
a church  or  a choral  society.  (6)  In  an  oratorio, 
opera,  or  concert,  the  general  company  of  sing- 
ers, as  distinguished  from  the  soloists,  (c)  A 
part  of  a song  in  which  the  listeners  join  with  the 
singer;  a refrain;  also,  any  recurring  refrain  or 
burden.  ( d ) A musical  composition  intended 
to  be  sung  in  harmony  by  a company  of  singers, 
usually  by  four  voices.  A double  chor-us  is  for 
eight  voices,  (e)  The  compound  or  mixture 
stops  of  an  organ,  (f)  In  the  tenth  century, 
an  instrument,  probably  the  bagpipe,  (g)  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  drone  of  a bagpipe  or 
of  the  accompaniment  strings  of  the  crowd. 
(h)  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  a loud  trumpet. — 

3.  A union  of  voices  or  sounds,  or  a company 
of  persons,  resembling  a chorus. 

0 you  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers. 

Tennyson,  Hendecasyllabics. 

4.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  zodl.,  a genus  of  mollusks. 
J . E.  Gray — Cyclic  chorus,  in  ancient  Greece,  the  cho- 
rus which  performed  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  dithyram- 
bie  odes : so  called  because  the  performers  danced  around 
the  altar  of  Bacchus  in  a circle.  See  1 (a),  above. 

chorus  (ko'rus),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chorused  or 
chorussed,  ppr.  chorusing  or  chorussing.  [<  cho- 
rus, to.]  1 . To  sing  or  join  in  the  chorus  of : as, 
to  chorus  a song. — 2.  To  exclaim  or  call  out  in 
concert. 

“Oh,  do  let  the  Swiper  go  in,"  chorus  the  hoys. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

chorus-master  (ko'rus -mas  "ter),  TO.  1.  The 
principal  singer  of  a chorus. — 2.  The  trainer 
or  conductor  of  a chorus.  [Rare.] 
chose1  (choz).  Preterit  and  old  past  participle 
of  choose. 

chose2  (shoz),  to.  [F.,  a thing,  < OF.  cose,  cosa 
= Pr.  Sp.  cosa  = Pg.  coisa,  cousa  = It.  cosa,  < 
ML.  cosa,  causa,  LL.  causa,  a thing,  a peculiar 
use  of  L.  causa,  cause : see  cause.  Cf . quelque 
chose,  keckslioes,  kickshaws.]  In  law,  an  article 
of  personal  property, orapersonal  right;  athing. 

— Chose  in  action,  an  incorporeal  right  enforceable  by 
action ; a right  to  recover  a sum  of  money  or  a thing  from 
another  person  in  a court  of  justice.—  Chose  in  posses- 
sion, a chattel  personal  other  than  a mere  evidence  of 
debt  or  obligation.— Chose  local,  a piece  of  property 
annexed  to  a place,  as  a mill  or  the  like.—  Chose  transi- 
tory, a piece  of  movable  property. 

Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  114.  chosen  (cho'zn),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  choose,  V.]  Pick- 
chorologist  (ko-rol'o-jist),  to.  [<  chorology  + ed;  choice;  select. 


-ist.]  One  versed  in  chorology;  a student  of 
zoology  and  botany  with  special  reference  to 
^geographical  distribution, 
cnorology  (ko-rol'y-ji),  to.  [<  Gr.  x^poi;,  place, 
country,  4-  -A oyia,  < teyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
1.  The  science  of  describing  localities;  cho- 
rography.— 2.  The  science  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals;  zoogeog- 


His  chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in  the  Red  sea. 

Ex.  xv.  4. 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony 
And  other  chosen  attractions,  would  allure. 

Shah.,  Pericles,  v.  1. 
Your  lordship's  thoughts  are  always  just,  your  numbers 
harmonious,  your  words  chosen,  your  expressions  strong 
and  manly.  Dryden,  Essay  on  the  -Eneid. 

Chosen  freeholders.  See  freeholder. 


raphy  and  phytogeography,  it  includes  the  con-  choslingt,  to.  [ME .,<  chosen  + -lingl.]  One 

sideration  notonlvof  the  habitats  of  snonips  hut  nlsn  flip  .*  L * J J ° 


sideration  not  only  of  the  habitats  of  species,  but  also  the 
subject  of  faunal  and  floral  areas,  and  the  mapping  of  the 
earth’s  surface  into  zoological  and  botanical  regions  char- 
acterized by  the  fauna  and  flora. 

choromania  (ko-ro-ma'ni-a),  to.  [<  Gr.  x°p6c, 
dance,  + pavia, madness.]  "Thedancingmania. 
See  dancing,  in  supplement.  Also  choreomania. 

cliorometry  (ko-rom'o-tri),  to.  [<  Gr.  xuP°- 
perpia,  land-surveying,  < x^po c,  place,  region,  + 
/MTpov,  measure.]  Tlio  art  of  measuring  or  sur- 
veying land ; surveying. 

choroy  (cho'roi),  to.  The  name  of  a Chilian 
parrakeet,  Uenicognathus  leptorhynchus. 

chorus  (ko'rus),  to.  [<  L.  chorus,  < Gr.  x°p6s,  a 
dance  accompanied  with  song,  a band  of  sing- 
ers and  dancers,  a chorus;  prob.  orig.  a dance 
within  an  inclosure,  or  rather  the  inclosure  it- 
self; cf.  x6pr° f,  an  inclosure,  hedge,  = L.  hor- 
tus,  garden,  = E.  yard 2.  For  tho  earlier  E.  and 
the  Rom.,  etc.,  forms,  seo  quire 1 and  choir.]  1. 
A dance.  ( a ) Specifically,  in  the  anc.  Gr.  drama — (1) 
A dance  performed  by  a number  of  persona  in  a ring,  in 
honor  of  Bacchus,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  the 
sacred  dithyrambic  odes.  Prom  this  simple  rite  was  de- 
veloped the  Greek  drama.  (-)  In  continuation  of  the 
early  tradition,  a company  of  persons,  represented  as  of 
age,  sex,  and  estate  appropriate  to  the  play,  who  took 
part  through  their  leader,  the  coryphaeus,  with  the  actors 
in  the  dialogue  of  a drama,  and  sang  their  sentiments  at 
stated  intervals  when  no  actor  was  on  the  stage.  The 
chorus  occupied  in  the  theater  a position  between  the 
stage  and  the  auditorium,  and  moved  or  danced  in  appro- 


chosen. 

Quen  he  to  pin  liimselfen  did 

For  his  choslinges  on  rod  fcre. 

MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  (A),  iii.  fol.  10.  (HalliweM.) 

chotei  (cho-ta')j  to.  [Chino-Jap.  (=  Chin,  chao- 
ting),  lit.  morning  hall  (in  allusion  to  the  cus- 
tom of  ministers  having  audience  with  their 
sovereign  in  the  morning),  < clio  (=  Chin,  chao), 
morning,  + tei  (=  Chin,  ting),  hall.]  In  Japan, 
the  hall  of  audience;  the  court;  hence,  by  me- 
tonymy, the  emperor. 

Chouan  (sho'an;  F.  pron.  sho-on'),  to.  [F.,  af- 
ter the  nickname  of  Jean  Cottereau,  the  origi- 
nal leader  of  the  party.  Chouan  (dial,  chouhan, 
cliauhan,  etc. ; now  corruptly  chat-huant,  as  if 
‘hooting  cat’)  means  ‘screech-owl’;  cf.  OF. 
choue,  a daw,  > dim.  chouette,  > E.  ehewet:  see 
chewet%  and  chough.]  A member  of  a body 
of  insurgent  royalists  of  Brittany  and  the  west 
of  France,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  peas- 
ants,_ who  rose  in  1792  against  the  French  re- 
public, and  carried  on  a guerrilla  warfare  of 
great  bitterness.  They  were  not  repressed  till  1800, 
and  even  after  that  occasional  insurrections  occurred  down 
to  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  (1830-48). 
Chouannerie  (sho-an'e-rg;  F.pron.  sho-on-re'), 
to.  [F.,  < Chouan.]  the  insurrection  of  the 
Chouans,  and  also  the  body  of  persons  engaged 
in  it. 


priate  rhythm  around  the  sacred  thymele  or  altar  of  choucari  icho-ka'ri)  TO  TOf  unnscpi-tniuod 
Bacchus,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  area  allotted  TwKt™ Amod n 1 A mid  ^ , 

to  the  chorus.  See  theater.  (6)  In  English  drama,  an  j A bird  of  the  genus  Graucalus 

imitation  of  the  ancientGreek  chorus  ; in  the  Elizabethan  (Cuvier).  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  birds  now 
drama,  the  actor  (sometimes  several)  who  speaks  the  pro-  classed  under  different  genera,  as  to  the  Australian  bower- 
logue  and  also  explains  what  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  thirds  of  the  genus  Ptilonorhynehus,  etc. 
in  the  lapse  of  time  between  acts  of  the  play.  ’ ’ ' 1 " ' 

Ham.  This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

Oph.  You  are  as  good  as  a chorus,  my  lord. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 


(c)  One  of  the  songs  executed  by  the  chorus. — 
2.  In  music:  (a)  A company  of  singers,  espe- 


chough  (chuf),  to.  [<  ME.  choughe,  choge,  early 
ME.  cheo,  < AS.  ce6,  appar.  orig.  *ce6h,  *c6h,  a 
chough  (cf.  OF.  choe,  choue,  dim.  chouette,  chou- 
quette,  aiso  dial,  choquar  (Cotgrave),  a chough, 
a daw,  whence  prob.  Sp.  chova,  a chough,  choya, 
a jackdaw:  see  ohewefi  and  Chouan;  ef.  It. 


chough 

eiagola,  a chough) ; a variant,  with  a final  gut- 
tural, of  ME.  ca,ka,  co,  ko,  koo,  kowe,  etc.,  early 
mod.  E.  coe  (see  cue1  and  caddow),  both  forms 
being  orig.  imitative  of  cawing:  see  catc1.]  An 
oscine  passerine  bird  of  the  family  Corvidce, 


Chough  {Pyrrhocorax graculus). 


the  red-legged  or  Cornish  crow,  Fregilus  or 
Pyrrhocorax  graculus,  of  a black  color,  with 
red  feet  and  beak.  It  is  o£  very  extensive  though 
irregular  distribution.  Though  a corvine  bird,  it  has  some 
relationship  with  the  starlings.  Also  called,  specifically, 
Cornish  chough.  There  are  other  species,  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, Java,  etc.  Palsgrave  applies  the  name  to  a young 
crow. 

The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Shak .,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

A kind  of  choughs , 

Or  thievish  daws,  sir. 

II.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  3. 
Cornish  chough,  (a)  See  above,  (6)  In  her.,  same  as 
aglet.  It  was  at  one  time  confined  as  a bearing  to  Cornish 
families. 

chouicha  (cho'i-cha),  re.  Same  as  chaviclia. 
chouk,  ».  See  choice3. 
choult,  re.  A Middlo  English  form  of  jowl. 
choultry,  ».  See  choltry. 
choups  (chops),  re.  pi.  [E.  dial.]  Hips;  the 
fruit  of  briers.  [North.  Eng.] 
chourle,  re.  See  chowry. 

chourtka  (chort'kfi),  re.  1.  A native  name  of  a 
kind  of  partridge,  Tetraogallus  caspius,  inhabit- 
ing mountainous  regions  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 
— 2.  [cap.']  [NL.]  A genus  of  such  partridges : 
synonymous  with  Tetraogallus.  Motschoulsky, 
1839. 

chous  (kos  or  kous),  re.  [Gr.  x°vs  (>  EE.  chus), 

< xtw,  pour,  akin  to  E.  gush : see  alchemy.]  1 . 
In  Gr.  archceol.,  a vase  similar  in  form  to  the 
oinochoe,  but  larger,  used  to  dip  the  mixed 
wine  and  water  from  the  crater  in  order  to  fill 
the  smaller  pouring- vessels. — 2.  An  ancient 
Attic  measure  of  capacity,  containing  12  co- 
tyles  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a metretes,  and 
equivalent  to  3.283  liters,  or  2.8  quarts.  The 
chous  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Roman  con- 
gius.  Daremberg  et  Saglio  ; Ileinach,  Manuel  de 
Philologie,  1883. 

chouse  (chous),  re.  [Also  spelled  chiaus,  chaus 
(also  chiaous,  after  P.  chiaoux),  repr.  Turk. 
chd’ush,  chaush,  an  interpreter,  messenger,  etc., 

< Ar.  khawas  (>  Hind,  khawas,  an  attendant, 
etc.,  lit.  grandees,  nobles),  prop.  pi.  of  khas  (s 
repr.  letter  sad),  noble.  In  senses  2,  3,  and  4, 
the  noun  is  from  the  verb.]  1.  A Turkish  in- 
terpreter, messenger,  or  attendant. 

Dapper.  What  do  you  think  of  me, 

That  I am  a Chiause  ? 

Face.  What’s  that? 

Dapper.  The  Turk  was  here 

As  oue  would  say,  do  you  think  I am  a Turk? 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  2. 
Accompanied  with  a chaus  of  the  court.  Hakluyt. 
The  chaoush  is  a person  of  great  authority  in  certain 
things ; he  is  a kind  of  living  firman,  before  whom  every- 
one  makes  way.  R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  9. 
2.  A trick ; a sham ; an  imposition.  Johnson. 
[Bare.]  — 3.  An  impostor;  a cheat. 

This  is  the  gentleman,  and  he’s  no  chiaus. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 
4f.  One  who  is  easily  cheated ; a tool ; a sim- 
pleton. 

Sillier  than  a sottish  chouse. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  iii.  531. 
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chouse  (chous),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  choused 
( choust ),  ppr.  chousing.  [Formerly  also  chowse; 

< chouse,  re. ; lit.,  act  like  a chouse  (in  allusion 
to  a Turkish  interpreter  or  chouse  who,  in  1609, 
swindled  some  of  the  London  merchants  trad- 
ing with  Turkey  out  of  a large  sum  of  money).] 
To  cheat;  trick;  swindle:  of  ten  followed  by  of 
or  out  of:  as,  to  chouse  one  out  of  his  money. 

You  shall  chouse  him  out  of  horses,  clothes,  and  money, 
and  I’ll  wink  at  it.  Dryden , Wild  Gallant,  ii.  1. 

The  Portugalls  have  choused  us,  it  seems,  in  the  Island 
of  Bombay,  in  the  East  Indys ; for  after  a great  charge  of 
our  fleets  being  sent  thither  with  full  commission  from 
the  Xing  of  Portugall  to  receive  it,  the  Governour,  by 
some  pretence  or  other,  will  not  deliver  it  to  Sir  Abraham 
Shipman,  sent  from  the  King,  nor  to  my  Lord  of  Marl- 
borough. Pepys,  Diary,  I.  420. 

chousingha  (chou'sing-ha),  re.  Same  as  chi- 
le arof. 

chout1  (chout),  re.  [E.  dial.]  A frolic  or  merry- 
making. Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chout2  (chout),  re.  [Repr.  Hind,  chauth  for 
chauthai,  a fourth  part  of  the  revenue,  < Skt. 
chaturtha  = E.  fourth,  q.  v.]  In  the  East  In- 
dies, a fourth  part  of  the  clear  revenue,  ex- 
torted hy  the  Mahrattas;  hence,  extortion; 
■blackmail. 

Sivaji  the  Mahratta  . . . organized  a regular  system  of 
blackmail,  known  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
afterwards  as  the  Mahratta  chout. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  Ind.,  p.  175. 

chouxf,  re.  [Prob.  < F.  chou,  cabbage,  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape.]  A name  in  the  seventeenth 
century  of  the  chignon. 

chovy  (cho'vi),  re. ; pi.  chovies  (-viz).  [E.  dial. ; 

origin  obscure.]  The  popular  name  of  a British 
beetle,  Phyllopertha  horttcola. 
chow1  (cho),  v.  t.  and  i.  [Var.  of  chew,  chaw 1, 
q.  v.]  To  chew.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chow2  (chou),  re.  [Yar.  of  chaw 2 for  jaw  ; or, 
with  usual  loss  of  final  -l,  abbr.  from  chowl  for 
jowl,  q.  v.]  The  jowl : used  only  in  the  phrase 
“cheek  for  chow"  (that  is,  cheek  by  jowl). 
[Scotch.] 

chow3  (chou),  r.  i.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  cliowter.]  To 
grumble.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Chow1  (chou),  re.  [Chinese.]  A word  forming 
art  of  the  names  of  many  places  in  China,  in- 
icating  either  a prefecture  or  district  of  the 
second  rank  or  the  chief  city  of  such  a dis- 
trict: thus,  Ning-hai-cAoro  may  mean  either  the 
district  of  Ning-hai  or  the  city  of  Ning-hai. 
Sometimes  spelled  cliao,  chau,  and  choo. 

Chow5  (chou),  re.  [Hind,  chau  (chiefly  in  comp. ), 
var.  of  char,  < Skt.  cliatur  = E.  four.]  1.  A unit 
of  weight  in  Bombay,  used  for  gold  and.  silver, 
and  equal  to  three  tenths  of  a troy  grain. — 2. 
A unit  of  the  nature  of  the  square  of  a mass, 
used  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  valuation  of 
pearls.  A Madras  chow  is  48  square  grains 
troy,  a Bombay  chow  15.7  square  grains, 
chow-chow  (chou'chou),  a.  and  re.  [Pigeon 
English.]  I.  a.  Mixed;  miscellaneous;  bro- 
ken.— Chow-chow  box,  a Japanese  lacquered  picnic- or 
luncheon-box,  with  spaces  for  bottles,  and  trays  or  drawers 
for  the  various  edibles,  chop-sticks,  etc.,  frequently  richly 
decorated.— Chow-Chow  cargo,  an  assorted  cargo.— 
Chow-chow  chop,  the  lot  of  smaller  miscellaneous  pack- 
ages sent  o.f  in  the  last  lighter  or  cargo-boat  to  a vessel 
loading  in  a roadstead  or  harbor. — Chow-Chow  Shop, 
a general  shop;  a variety  shop. — Chow-chow  water, 
short,  irregular  waves,  such  as  those  made  by  the  paddles 
or  propeller  of  a steamer,  the  meeting  of  currents  in  a 
river,  etc. 

II.  re.  1.  Food  of  any  kind,  but  especially 
Chinese  food,  which  is  usually  broken  or  cut  up 
in  the  course  of  cooking  into  pieces  suitable  for 
being  eaten  with  chop-sticks. — 2.  A preserve 
made  in  southern  China,  of  odds  and  ends  of 
orange-peel,  ginger,  bamboo,  pumelo-rind,  syr- 
up, etc. — 3.  A mixed  pickle  made  with  mus- 
tard in  the  East  Indies,  and  imitated  else- 
where. 

chowder  (cbou'dfir),  re.  [Probably  a variant 
of  chauder,  < P.  chaudiere,  a caldron : see 
chalder1,  caldron.  “In  the  fishing-villages 
of  Brittany  faire  la  chaudiere  is  to  provide  a cal- 
dron in  which  is  cooked  a mess  of  fish  and  bis- 
cuit with  some  savory  condiments — a ‘hodge- 
podge’ contributed  by  the  fishermen  them- 
selves, each  of  whom  in  return  receives  his 
share  of  the  prepared  dish.  The  French  would 
seem  to  have  carried  this  practice  to  America.” 
N.  and  Q.]  1.  A dish  of  fish  or  clams  boiled 

with  biscuits  or  crackers,  pork,  potatoes,  on- 
ions, etc.,  and  variously  seasoned.  It  is  com- 
mon among  the  fishermen  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland and  in  New  England. — 2.  A picnic 
party,  especially  at  the  sea-shore,  at  which  the 
main  dish  is  chowder.  See  def.  1. 


chrism 

A chowder  was  given  a few  weeks  ago  at  the  head  of  our 
little  bay.  The  Century , XXVIII.  555. 

3.  A fish-seller.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
chowder  (chou'der),  re.  t.  [<  chowder,  re.]  To 
make  a chowder  of : as,  to  chowder  fish.  [Ameri- 
can.] 

chowder-beer  (chou'der-ber),  re.  A beverage 
made  in  the  west  of  England  and  in  hi  ewfound- 
land  by  boiling  twigs  of  black  spruce  in  water 
and  mixing  the  product  with  molasses, 
choweecha  (chou'e-ehii),  re.  Same  as  chavicha. 
chowert  (chou'er),  re.  f.  [Cf.  chow3,  cliowter.] 
To  grumble ; scold. 

But  when  the  crabbed  nurce 
Beginnes  to  chide  and  chowre 
With  heavie  heart  1 take  my  course 
To  seawarde  from  the  towre. 

Turberville,  tr.  of  Ovid  (1567),  fol.  122.  (.Halliwell.') 
chowlt,  re.  An  old  form  of  jowl.  See  cliavel. 
chowlee  (chou'le),  re.  [Anglo-Ind.,  < Hind. 
chauldi,  chaula.]  An  East  Indian  name  of 
the  cow-pea,  which  is  extensively  culti- 
vated for  food  in  the  tropics  of  the  old  world, 
chowpatty,  re.  Same  as  chupatty. 
chowrie,  re.  See  chowry. 
chowry  (chou'ri),  re. ; pi.  cliowries  (-riz).  [Repr. 
Hind,  chnuhri,  Beng.  chdmara , Skt.  chamara.] 
In  the  East  Indies,  a whisk  or  brush  used  to 
drive  off  flies,  often  made  of  the  bushy  tail  of 
the  Tibetan  yak  set  in  a decorated  handle, 
and  in  this  form  one  of  the  ensigns  of  ancient 
Asiatic  royalty.  Also  spelled  chourie,  chowrie. 
chowset,  re.  and  re.  See  chouse. 
chowtert  (chou' ter),  re.  i.  [E.  dial. ; cf.  chow3 
and  cliower .]  To  grumble  or  mutter  like  a fro- 
ward  child.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
choy-root  (choi'rot),  n.  Same  as  shaya-root. 
chrematistic  (kre-ma-tis'tik),  a.  and  re.  [=  F. 
chrematistique,  < Gr.  xpyyaTtonKog,  pertaining  to 
business  or  money-making,  < xpyyaT,arys,  a man 
of  business,  < xP7l\l-aTlet:lv,  transact  business,  < 
Xpyya(T-),  a thing,  pi.  xPWaTa>  property,  wealth, 
money,  < xpyadai,  use.]  I.  a.  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  finance  or  the  science  of  wealth. 
[Rare.] 

I am  not  the  least  versed  in  the  chrematistic  art,  as  an 
old  friend  of  mine  called  it.  I know  not  how  to  get  a 
shilling,  nor  how  to  keep  it  in  my  pocket  if  I had  it. 

Fielding , Amelia,  ix.  5. 

ii.  re.  Same  as  chrematistics. 
chrematistics  (kre-ma-tis'tiks),  re.  [PI.  of  chre- 
matistic: see -ics.]  The  science  of  wealth:  a 
name  given  hy  some  writers  to  the  science  of 
political  economy,  or,  in  a more  restricted  sense, 
to  that  portion  of  the  science  which  relates  to 
the  management  and  regulation  of  wealth  and 
property. 

chreotechnics  (kre-o-tek'niks),  re.  [<  Gr.  xPel°C, 
useful,  + rexvrh  art:  see  technic.]  The  useful 
arts;  specifically,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.  [Rare.] 
chrestomathic,  chrestomathical  (kres-to- 
math'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  clirestomathy  + -ic,  -ical.] 
Relating  to  a chrestomathy. 
chrestomathy  (kres-tom'a-thi),  re. ; pi.  chres- 
tomatliies  (-thiz).  [=  F.  chrestomathie,  < Gr. 
XpyaToyddaa,  desire  of  learning,  a book  of  selec- 
tions (of  ‘things worth  knowing’)/  xpyor°pabyQ, 
desirous  of  learning,  < xpVaT^ , good)  worthy, 
useful  (verbal  adj.  of  xPVc^ah  use),  + -\/*pa6  m 
yavdavtiv,  learn:  see  mathematics.]  A collec- 
tion of  extracts  and  choice  pieces,  especially 
from  a foreign  language,  with  notes  of  expla- 
nation and  instruction:  as,  a Hebrew  chres- 
tomathy. 

Chrisis,  re.  See  Clirysis. 

chrism  (krizm),  re.  [Also  chrisom,  early  mod. 
E.  also  chrisme,  crisme,  chrisome,  crisome;  < 
ME.  crisme,  crysme,  crisome,  crysome,  chrism 
(oil),  < AS.  crisma,  chrism  (oil  or  vesture),  = 
OHG.  chrismo,  chrisamo,  cliresamo,  MHG.  crisme, 
kreseme,  crisem,  kresem,  G.  chrisam,,  chrism 
(oil)  (ME.  also  creime,  creym,  < OP.  cresme, 
cliresme,  F.  chrcme  = Pr.  Sp.  It.  crisma  - Pg. 
chrisma),  < LL.  chrisma,  chrism  (oil),  < Gr.  xpic- 
a,  an  unguent,  unction,  < xp'lelvt  rub,  graze, 
esmear,  anoint : see  Christ.  The  form  chrisom 
is  archaic ; chrism  is  now  preferred  in  technical 
and  literary  use.]  1.  Eccles.:  (a)  A sacred 
ointment,  consecrated  hy  a bishop,  used  in  the 
rites  of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and 
coronation,  in  the  consecration  of  churches, 
altar-stones,  and  chalices,  and  in  blessing  the 
baptismal  water.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it 
consists  of  a mixture  of  oil  and  balsam,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Church  of  oil,  wine,  and  various  aromatics.  Its  use  in 
baptism  was  continued  in  the  Anglican  Church  for  a short 
time  after  the  Reformation.  The  name  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  consecrated  oil  generally,  including  the  oil  of  cate- 
chumens and  the  oil  of  the  sick.  See  oil. 
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chrism 

To  kylle  a crownde  kynge  with  krysome  enoynttede ! 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2447. 

The  chrism,  ...  as  in  the  Latin  Church,  is  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  on  Maundy  Thursday ; though  its  prepara- 
tion is  commenced  on  the  Monday  in  Holy  Week. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  999. 

The  bishop  . . . poured  out  the  holy  oil  and  chrism  and 
burned  incense  upon  it  [a  stone  slab]  at  the  middle  and 
four  corners.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  246. 

( b ) The  rite  of  confirmation.  [Rare.] 

Their  baptism  in  all  respects  was  as  frustrate  as  their 
chrism,  for  the  manner  of  those  times  was  in  confirming 
to  use  anointing.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  66 

(c)  Same  as  chrismal,  (d).  Chrisochloris,  n.  See  Chrysochloris 

Upon  the  anointed  head  of  the  newly  baptized  child  Chrjsolitef,  71.  See  chrysolite. 

?lece,  of  fi?e.white  Unen,  known  in  those  days  Chrisom  (kriz'om),  n.  See  chrism . 
<:>“  °r  chnsome,  to  be  worn,  like  the  king's  Christ  (krist) " h 
coyfe,  both  day  and  night,  for  a whole  week.  . 

Rock,  Church  ot  our  Fathers,  i.  485,  note. 


christening 


Christdom  (kris^dum),  ».  [<  Christ  + - dom .] 


child  to  smile 

Pist.  Falstaff  he  is  dead.  . . . 

Quick.  ’A  made  a finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had 
been  any  chnstom  child.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  3. 

^ a child  dies  within  the  first  month  of  its 
me,  it  is  called  a chrysom  child ; whence  the  title  in  the  Lon- 
don bills  of  mortality.  De  Quincey,  Essenes,  Note  No.  6. 

chrismert,  chrisomert,  n.  [<  chrism,  chrisom, 
+ -erl.]  A chrism-child. 


, , — v , V,  uuusiuum  i iuih  uuiiii,  n.  \ {jurist  -t- 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying.  The  rulo  or  service  of  Christ.  [Rare.] 


They  know  the  grief  of  men  without  its  wisdom ; 

They  sink  in  man’s  despair  without  its  calm ; 

Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Cry  of  the  Children. 


(d)  The  baptismal  vesture;  a white  garment 
given  to  the  newly  baptized  as  a sym- 
bol of  the  new  robe  of  righteousness  given  to 
the  saints : in  this  sense  commonly  chrisom . 

When  there  are  many  to  be  baptized,  this  order  of  de- 
manding,  baptizing,  putting  on  the  Crisome,  and  anointing 
shau  be  used  severally  with  every  child. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1549). 
2.  In  general,  that  with  which  one  is  anointed, 
or  the  act  of  anointing. 

I wait  — but  she  lingers,  and  ah ! so  long ! 

It  was  not  so  in  the  years  gone  by, 

When  she  touched  my  lips  with  chrism  of  song. 

T.  B,  Aldrich,  Flight  of  the  Goddess. 

3t.  A chrism-child. 

The  boy  surely,  I ever  said,  was  to  any  man’s  thinking 
a very  chrisome.  Ford,  Fancies,  iv.  1. 

chrism  (krizm),  v.  t.  [Also  chrisom;  < ME.  cris- 
omen  (cf.  ML.  chrismare),  anoint  with  chrism, 
< crisome,  crisme,  chrism  (oil) : see  chrism,  n.] 
To  anoint  with  chrism. 

And  crowne  hym  kyndly  with  krysomede  hondes, 

With  his  ceptre,  as  soverayuge  and  lorde. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3186. 

chrisma  (kriz'mii),  n. ; pi.  chrismata  (-ma-ta). 
[ML.,  also  chrisimus:  see  chrism  and  Christ .] 
The  monogram,  of  the  name  Christ,  made 
np  of  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  Xpia—o; . 
See  labarum. 

chrismal  (kriz'mal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  chris- 
malis,  < LL.  chrisma:  see  chrism .]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  chrism. 

Having  thus  conjured  and  prayed,  he  falls  upon  singing 
the  praises  of  this  chrismal  oil. 

Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  316 
II.  n.  In  the  early  church : (a)  The  vessel  or 
flask  in  which  the  consecrated  oil  or  chrism 
was  contained.  (6)  A vessel  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  consecrated  host,  (c)  A cloth  used 
to  cover  relies,  (d)  [Cf.  F.  chrimeau .]  The 
white  cloth  bound  upon  the  head  of  one  newly 

nonfivnil  4-1-..-. .if _ ’ll  i “ 


Christe  eleison  (kris'te  e-la'i-son).  [ML., 
repr.  Qr.Xparre  ckkr/aov.  Xpiare,  voc.  of  Xpioro 
Christ;  eUrjaov,  aor.  irnpv.  of  eleciv,  have  mercy 
or  pity,  < ir.eo;,  pity.]  Literally,  Christ  have 
mercy.  This  Greek  phrase  is  used  untranslated  as  an 
invocation  in  Latin  litanies,  preceded  and  followed  by 
Kyrie  eleison,  each  of  the  three  invocations  being  pro- 
nounced thrice.  (See  kyrie.)  It  is  not  used  in  the  Greek 
i.  oee  cnnsm.  Church. 

[<  ME.  Crist,  < AS.  Crist  Christenf,  a.  and  n.  Earlier  form  of  Christian i. 
Crist)  szOFries^ Crist  = D.  christen  (kris'n),  v.  t.  [E 


A chrisomer  ye  chelde  of  Henry  Jenkynso’,  bu[ried]. 

Registers  of  Holy  Cross,  Canterbury. 

Chrisochloris, 
chrisolitet,  n. 


- o & v,  vsrisi)  = uj nes.  cnst  = V.  v.  i.  aiai.  aiso 

Christus  = MLG.  Krist,  Kerst,  Karst,  Kirst  *early  mod.  E.  also  rarely  Christian  (cf. 

CUO.  Christ,  Krist,  MHG.  Christ,  Krist,  Hand)  - < ME.  cristenen,  cristnien,  < AS.  cristeniar 
Christus  ==  Ioel.  Kristr  = Sw.  Krist  (now  (=  MLG.  Tcristencn,  lcerstenen,  karstenen  = Icel, 
tv  FWfife/ol  — leristna  = Sw.  kristna.  — Dn.n.  Trris-bif>\  mnlro  c 


dial,  also  leer  sen, 
* Chris - 

cristenian 


Christus ) = Dan.  Krist  (now  Kristus)  = Goth. 
Christus  = F . Christ  = Pr.  Christ , Crist  = Sp. 
It.  Cnsto  ==  Pg.  Christo  (the  spelling  with  ch 
lor  c,  and  the  forms  Christus , Kristus,  being  in 
mod.  mutation  of  the  L.),  < L.  Christus,  < Gr. 
Xpiordf,  prop,  an  adj.,  anointed  (i  xpiord;,  the 
anointed),  verbal  adj.  of  xp'^iv,  rub,  graze,  be- 
smear,  anoint,  = Skt.  V ghar,  grind,  rub,  scratch 
(cf.  Y ghar,  sprinkle,  ghrita,  clarified  butter: 
see  ghee),  = L.  fnare,  crumble,  fricare,  rub : see 
friable  and  fricative ] The  Anointed:  a title 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  synonymous  with,  and 
the  Greek  translation  of,  Messiah,  originally 
used  with  the  definite  article  strictly  as  a title 
the  Christ  (that  is,  the  Anointed),  but  from  an 
early  period  used  without  the  article  as  a part 
of  the  proper  name  Jesus  Christ.  See  anointed. 

And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.  Mat.  xvi.  16. 

Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no 
man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.  Mat.  xvi.  20. 

Paul,  a servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  apostle. 

Rom.  i.  1. 

Paul,  an  apostle  (not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from 
the  dead).  Gal  } j 

Brothers  of  Christ.  See  Christadelphian. — Christ’s 
Boot  See  toot.— Disciples  of  Christ.  See  disciple.— 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  Christ.  See  order. 

Christadelphian  (kris-ta-del'fi-an),  n.  [Also, 
incorrectly,  Christodelpluan;  < Gr.  xptoraSe'tyo;, 
in  brotherhood  with  Christ,  < Xpiorbf,  Christ,  + 
adetyde,  brother:  see  - adelphia .]  A member  of 
a small  religious  sect  which  originated  in  the 

T^vi  if  nr]  1-.-.-.4-  - — 1 „ ■ t . • n i . 


leristna  = Sw.  leristna  = Dan.  leristne),  make  a 
Christian,  baptize,  < cristena , a Christian:  see 
Clii'isten , a.  and  n .,  and  Christian !.]  1.  To  bap- 
tize into  the  Christian  church. 

He  hated  Christene  Men ; and  zit  he  was  eristned,  but 
he  forsoke  his  Law,  and  becam  a Renegate. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  84. 
To  christen;  baptize ; because  at  baptism  the  person  re- 
ceiving that  sacrament  is  made,  as  the  catechism  teaches, 
a member  of  Christ.  Hook,  Church  Diet. 

Specifically — 2.  To  baptize  imder  a newly  con- 
ferred name,  especially  in  infancy;  baptize  and 
name  as  an  infant. 

She  will  shortly  be  to  chHsten; 

And  papa  has  made  the  offer, 

I shall  have  the  naming  of  her. 

Mary  Lamb , Choosing  a Name. 
These  young  ladies  — not  supposed  to  have  been  actually 
christened  by  the  names  applied  to  them,  though  always 
so  called  in  the  family.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxvii. 

3.  In  general,  to  name;  denominate:  give  a 
name  to. 

thSTm^.ih^ul'lng!whatyoa  wiu>  can  be  no  better 

than  a mock  millennium.  Bp_  Burnet. 

first?’1’1’  BUt  h°W  °ame  tUs  Cl0wn  to  be  oaU  d PomPey 
kewe/dMm  PUSh’  °"e  goodmaQ  CKSar.  a pumpmaker. 
Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  iii.  1. 
4f.  To  Christianize. 

At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds 
Christen’d  and  heathen.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  1. 

I am  most  certain  this  is  the  first  example  in  England 
since  it  was  first  christened. 

Jer.  Taylor , Extempore  Prayer. 


and  elsewhere.  The  doctrines  of  the  sect  include  a 
peculiar  theory  of  the  Trinity,  the  attainment  of  immor- 
tahty  by  believers  only,  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked, 
the  denial  of  infant  baptism,  and  a peculiar  view  of  the 

v ,.  V xxouu  ui  uuo  ucvu)'  millennium.  Their  churches  are  called  ecclesi,as.  Also 

baptized,  after  the  unction  with  chrism,  for  called  Brothers  of  Christ  and  Thomasites. 
the  purpose  of  retaining  the  chrism  upon  the  christallf,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  crystal . 
head  during  the  waaIt  Alan  Christ-child  (krist/child),  n.  1.  Christ  when  a 

child:  used  only  with  the  definite  article. — 2 
A picture  or  image  of  Christ  in  his  childhood’. 
3.  A POirwinnr.nvmo  " — :— * 


head  during  the  week.  Also  chrism. 
chrismarium  (kriz-ma/ri-um),  n. ; pi.  chrisma - 
7'ia  (-a).  [ML.,  < LL.  chrisma , chrism.]  Same 

as  chris matory. 

chrismata,  n.  Plural  of  chrisma . 


«r  omau  wuicu  originatea  in  tne  Jer.Taylo 

United  States,  but  now  also  exists  in  England  Christendom  (kris'n-dum),  n.  K ME.  cristen - 
and  elsewhere,  tla  nf  ~ donij  Christianity,  baptism,  the  Christian  world 

(.  AS.  cristendom  (=  OFries.  leristendom,  Jeers - 
= D.  Christendom  = MLG.  leristendom  = 
MHG.  leristentuom , G.  cliristenthum  = Icel.  kris- 
tindomr  = Sw.  Dan.  kiistendom ),  Christian- 
ity*  5 cristen)  Christian,  + - dom  ; see  clii'isten , 


reappearance,  in  a vision  or  other- 


chrismatin,  chrismatine  (kriz'ma-tin),  n.  [< 
Gr.  xployatj-),  an  unguent  (see  chrism),  + -m2 
-ine2.]  Same  as  hatchettin,  2. 
chrismation  (kriz-ma/shon),  n.  [^  ML,  chris - 
matio(n -),  < chrismare,  pp.  chrismatus,  anoint 
with  chrism,  < LL.  chrisma : see  chrism.']  In  the 


wise,  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a child.  Among 
the  Germans  the  Christ-child  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Ni^l  1 1V1t1es  <-,lirlst'nias  as  that  borne  elsewhere  by  Saint 

Frau  Goetzenberger  many  a time  spoke  of  her  Christmas 
tree,  and  of  the  marvelous  things  which  the  Christ-child 
would  lay  beneath  it. 

Mary  Howitt,  Madame  Goetzenberger's  Christmas  Eve,  iii. 


wnu  cnnsm,  \ ll.  c/in»« ; see  chrism.]  In  tne  .„;LULuiie  iToeizenoerger  s Christmas  1: 

early  church,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Christ-cross  (kris'krds),  n.  [Also  written  crisU 
Oriental  churches,  unction  with  chrism  or  hoi v cross,  criss-cross . for  Christ's  ernss  (MV,  r 


Oriental  churches,  unction  with  chrism  or  holy 
oil,  either  of  persons,  as  in  baptism  and  con- 
firmation, or  of  things,  especially  in  consecrat- 
ing the  water  for  baptism. 

The  order  [of  baptism]  of  J ames  of  Serug  is  singular  in 
prescribing  three  chrismations  of  the  water. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  971. 

chrismatory  (kriz'ma-to-ri),  v . ; pi.  chrismato - 
ries  (-riz).  [<  ML.  chrismatorium,  < chrismare: 
see  chrismation.']  A receptacle  for 
the  chrism,  or  holy  oil,  used  in  the 
services  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Eastern  churches.  Also  chris- 
marium. 


Chrismatory. 


The  word  is  sometimes  translated  len- 
ticula,  a chrismatory  or  cruet,  a vessel  to 
contain  oil. 

Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  215. 

chrism-child,  chrisom-child 

(krizm'-,  kriz'om-child),  n.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  also  crisome-child,  christom-child ; < 
chrism,  chrisom,  + child.]  A child  who  dies 
within  a month  after  baptism:  so  called  from 
the  custom  of  burying  it  in  its  white  baptismal 
garment,  or  chrismal;  hence,  any  innocent  or 
very  young  child. 


— -n-ivjoy,  n.  lxxjlou  written  crisi- 

cross,  criss-cross,  for  Christ's  cross  (ME.  Cristes 
cros).]  1.  The  mark  of  the  cross  cut,  print- 
ed, or  stamped  on  any  object.  It  was  sometimes 
placed  on  a dial  for  the  figure  XII— that  is,  as  the  sign 
of  12  o clock.  6 

FaH  to  your  business  roundly;  the  fescue  of  the  dial  is 
upon  the  chnst-cross  of  noon.  Puritan,  iv.  2.  ( Nares .) 

2.  The  beginning  and  end;  the  Alpha  and  Ome- 
ga : probably  from  the  sign  of  the  cross  being 
prefixed  and  appended  to  serious  literary  under- 
takings, inscriptions  on  sepulchral  monuments, 
etc.  See  christcross-roiv . 

Christ’s  cross  is  the  crist-cross  of  all  our  happiness. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  12. 

christcross-row  (kris'krbs-ro'),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  clirisse-crosse-row ; so  called  from  the 
cross  set  before  the  alphabet.  Cf.  Sp.  Cristus 
the  cross  marked  at  the  beginning  of  the  al- 

■nha.’htvf.  olnLnLAi  n i -i  j 


Christian I,  and  -dom.]  If.  The  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ  by  baptism;  hence,  adoption  of 
faith  in  Christ ; personal  Christianity ; baptism. 

The  Emperour  hym  asked  how  he  ther-of  sholde  be  sure 
and  he  seide  he  wolde  hym  asure  by  his  cristyndome. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  428. 
This  struck  such  fear,  that  straight  his  Christendoms 
Ihe  King  receives,  and  many  with  the  King. 

Fanshaw's  Lusiad,  x.  116. 
0 1 I hae  been  at  gude  church-door, 

An’  I’ve  got  Christendom. 

Tam-a-Line  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  261). 
This  . . . cannot  be  denied  . . . by  any  man  that  would 
not  have  his  Christendom  suspected. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  § 19. 

2.  The  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  Christian 
religion  predominates;  the  Christian  world. 

We  were  also  nowe  passed  ye  londes  of  the  Infldeles,  as 
of  1 urkes  and  Sarrasyns,  and  were  comen  into  the  londes  of 
Lnsterulome,  whiche  also  increased  our  joye  and  gladnesse 
right  moche.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  74. 

Important  as  outposts  on  the  verge  of  Christendom. 

Milman,  Hist,  of  Lat.  Christianity. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  Christians. 

If  there  had  been  no  Fryers,  Christendoms  might  have 
continu  d quiet,  and  things  remain’d  at  a stay. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  61. 
4f.  [ l . c.]  The  name  received  at  baptism; 
hence,  any  name  or  epithet. 

With  a world 

Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  1. 


phabet,  the  alphabet  itself.]  The  alphabet:  , . . . „ . , . Shak.,  All s Well,  i. l 

the  A B C ; a horn-book.  christening  (kris'n-mg  or  kris'ning),  n.  [Ver- 

bal n.  of  christen,  v.]  The  ceremony  of  baptism, 


Truths  to  be  learned  before  ever  a letter  in  the  Christian  s 
C hnstcros8-row. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  English  People,  p.  527. 
They  never  drew 
A look  or  motion  of  intelligence 
From  infant-conning  of  the  Christ-cross-row. 

Wordsworth , Excursion,  viii. 


especially  as  accompanied  by  the  giving  of  the 
name  to  the  infant  baptized,  followed  by  family 
festivities. 

Thence  . . . to  Kate  .Joyce’s  christening,  where  much 
company  and  good  service  of  sweetmeats. 

Pepys,  Diary,  July  11,  1663. 


Christhood 

Christhood  (krist'liud),  n.  [<  Christ  4-  -hood.'] 

*The  condition  of  being  the  Christ  or  Messiah. 

Christian1  (kris'tian),  a.  and  n.  [A  mod.  sub- 
stitution (after  L.  christianus ) for  early  mod. 
E.  Christen , Glisten , < ME.  cristen , cresten  (later 
and  rarely  Christien ),  < AS.  cristen  = OS.  kris- 
tin  = OFries.  kristen,  kersten  = D.  christen , 
kersten  = Icel.  kristinn  = Sw.  Dan.  lcristen, 
adj.,  Christian;  as  a noun,  early  mod.  E. 
Christen , Cristen,  < ME.  cristene,  cristen,  < AS. 
distend,  also  cristen  = OFries.  kristena,  kers - 
fewa  = D.  christen  = MLG.  kristen,  kersten, 
karsten,  kirsten  = MHG.  kristcene,  kristen , G. 
Christ , a Christian;  from  the  adj.,  the  Teut. 
forms  (AS.  cristen,  etc.)  having  the  accom. 
term,  -en  (see  christen ) ; = OF.  christien , chres- 
tien , F.  chretien  = Sp.  It.  cristiano  = Pg.  c/«m- 
#%>,  < L.  christianus,  adj.  and  n.,  < Gr.  xpur- 
Tiavdg,  ori£.  as  a noun,  a Christian,  later  also 
as  an  adj.,  Christian,  < Xpicrrdg,  Christ:  see 
Christ .]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  derived 

from  Christ  or  his  teachings : as,  the  Christian 
religion. — 2.  Received  into  the  body  of  the 
church  of  Christ ; acting  in  the  manner,  or 
having  the  spiritual  character,  proper  to  a fol- 
lower of  Christ : as,  a Christian  man. 

Nawther  cercumsiset  sothely  in  sort  with  the  Jewes, 

Ne  comyn  with  cristen  men,  ne  on  Criste  leuyn ; 

But  bariy,  as  thai  borne  were,  bydon  thai  stille. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4327. 

3.  Having  adopted  or  believing  in  the  religion 
of  Christ:  as,  a Christian  nation;  a Christian 
community. 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  people  were  never  ad- 
mitted to  the  choice  of  a bishop  from  its  first  becoming 
Christian  to  this  very  day. 

Jer.  Taylor , Episcopacy  Asserted. 

4.  In  accord  with  or  exhibiting  the  spirit  of 
the  teachings  of  Christ : as,  Christian  conduct. 
— 5.  Ecclesiastical. 

The  jurisdiction  as  to  tithes  was  similarly  a debateable 
land  between  the  two  jurisdictions  ; the  title  to  the  own- 
ership, as  in  questions  of  advowson  and  presentation, 
belonging  to  the  secular  courts,  and  the  process  of  re- 
covery belonging  to  the  court  Christian. 

Stubbs , Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  § 722. 
Christian  Brothers,  the  common  designation  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools  (which  see,  under  bro- 
ther).— Christian  Catholics.  See  Old  Catholics , under 
Catholic. — Christian  Connection.  See  II.,  5 (a).— 
Christian  era,  the  era  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  from  which 
chronology  is  reckoned  in  Christian  countries.  See  era. — 
Christian  name,  the  name  given  when  one  is  baptized  or 
christened : hence,  the  personal  as  distinguished  from  the 
family  name ; especially,  the  individual  name  or  names  by 
which  a person  is  usually  called.— Christian  Science, 
a system  of  religious  teaching,  based  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  originated  with  the  Rev.  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  about  1866.  Its  most  notable  application  is  in 
the  professed  cure  of  disease  by  mental  and  spiritual 
means. — Christian  socialism  and  socialist.  See  so- 
cialism and  socialist.— Knights  of  Christian  Charity. 
See  knight. 

II.  n.  1.  A believer  in  and  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ ; a member  of  a Christian  church.  This 
word  occurs  but  three  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  under  circumstances  which  justify  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  originally  coined  as  a sneering  appellation  by  the 
enemies  of  Christianity.  The  names  employed  by  the 
followers  of  Christ  in  the  apostolic  church  to  designate 
themselves  were  disciples , followers , believers , brethren , 
and  saints. 

And  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch. 

Acts  xi.  26. 

Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a Christian.  Acts  xxvi.  28. 

Yet  if  any  man  suffer  as  a Christian , let  him  not  be 
ashamed ; but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf. 

1 Pet.  iv.  16. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  possesses  the  spiritual 
character  proper  to  a follower  of  Christ ; one 
who  exemplifies  in  his  life  the  teachings  of 
Christ. 

O it  is  the  penitent,  tile  reformed,  the  lowly,  the  watch- 
ful, the  self-denying  and  holy  soul,  that  is  the  Christian ! 

Penn,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  ii. 

3.  A member  of  a nation  which,  as  a whole, 
has  adopted  some  form  of  Christianity:  op- 
posed to  pagan,  Moslem,  and  Jew. — 4.  A civil- 
ized human  being,  as  distinguished  from  a 
savage  or  a brute.  [Colloq.,  Eng.]  — 5.  ( Gen- 
erally pronounced,  distinctively,  kris'tian.)  (a) 
A member  of  an  American  sect  which  arose 
between  1793  and  1804  among  the  Methodists 
of  North  Carolina,  the  Baptists  of  Vermont, 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. These  bodies,  at  first  unknown  to  each  other, 
severally  rejected  all  names  but  that  of  Christians , and 
were  soon  organized  into  a common  denomination,  now 
known  collectively  as  the  Christian  Connection.  They  have 
no  formulated  creed,  but  are  generally  Unitarians  in  doc- 
trine and  Baptists  in  practice,  and  their  government  is 
congregational.  They  have  a general  quadrennial  con- 
ference, and  number  about  100,000.  (h)  A member  of 
a religious  sect,  properly  designated  Disciples  of 
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Christ  (which  see,  under  disciple). — 6.  A mem- 
ber of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  or  of  Christ 

Church,  Oxford Bible  Christian.  See  Bible  — 

Christians  of  St.  John.  See  Mandcean.— Christians 
of  St.  Thomas,  the  members  of  a community  of  Nestori- 
ans  settled  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India  since  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  or  longer,  who  profess  to  have 
derived  their  Christianity  from  the  apostle  St.  Thomas. 
In  1599  they  were  compelled  by  the  Portuguese  to  submit 
to  the  papal  see,  but  not  long  afterward  the  greater  part 
of  them  restored  the  independence  of  their  church.  They 
retain  many  ancient  customs,  use  the  Syriac  language  in 
their  liturgy,  and  are  said  now  to  be  Monophysites. — New 
Christians,  a name  given  to  those  Moors  and  Jews  who 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Spain,  to  avoid 
persecution,  publicly  professed  conversion  to  Christianity 
and  conformed  to  the  church,  while  still  retaining  more  or 
less  attachment  to  their  former  religious  faith  and  ritual. 

The  New  Christians , as  they  were  called,  formed  a kind 
of  distinct  and  intermediate  class  of  believers. 

MUman , Hist.  Jews,  III.  307. 

Christian1!  (kris'tian),  v.  t.  [<  Christian,  n. ; 
substituted  for  earlier  christen,  cristen:  see 
christen,  v.]  To  baptize.  Futke. 

Christian2  (kris'tian),  n.  [After  a Danish  king, 
Christian,  Kristian.']  A gold  coin  first  struck 
in  1775  by  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark  as  duke 
of  Holstein,  of  the  value  of  a pistole,  or  about 
$4.12.  Also  Christian  cCor. 

Christiana  (kris-ti-a'na),  n.  An  old  Swedish 
silver  coin,  worth  about  14  cents. 

Christian  d’or.  See  Christian 2. 
Christianisation,  Christianise.  See  Christian- 
ization, Christianize. 

Christianismt  (krie'tian-izm),  n.  [<  P.  chris- 
tianisme  = Pr.  crestianisme  = Sp.  cristianismo 
= Pg-  christianismo  = It.  cristianesimo,  cris- 
tianismo, < LL.  christianismus,  < Gr.  xPLGTLavLG~ 
fi6g,  Christianity,  < xPtGTiav^£tv  (ED.  christiani - 
zare),  profess  one’s  self  a Christian : see  Chris- 
tianize.] 1 . The  Christian  religion. 

That  I may  not  seem,  rather  forcibly,  to  break  out  of 
Platonism  into  Christianism. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul. 

Herein  the  worst  of  Kings,  professing  Christianism, 
have  by  farr  exceeded  him.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

2.  The  nations  professing  Christianity ; Chris- 
tendom. Johnson. 

christianite  (kris'tian-it),  n.  1.  [After  Prince 
Christian  Frederik  of  Denmark.]  A variety  of 
the  feldspar  anorthite,  from  the  Monte  Som- 
ma  on  Vesuvius. — 2.  [After  Christian  VIII.  of 
Denmark.]  A name  sometimes  given  to  the 
zeolite  phillipsite. 

Christianity  (kris-ti-an'i-ti),  n.  [An  altera- 
tion toward  the  LL.form’of  the  earlier  mod.  E. 
christenty,  < ME.  cristiente,  cristianitee,  crysty- 
ante,  cristante,  < OF.  crestiente,  crestientet,  F. 
chreitienU  = Pr.  chrestiantat,  xristiandat  - - Cat. 
christiandat  = Sp.  cristiandad  = Pg.  christian- 
dade  = It.  cristianita,  < LL.  christianita(t-)s,  < 
christianus,  Christian:  see  Christian 1 and  -ity.] 
1 . The  religion  founded  by  Jesus  Christ.  Chris- 
tianity  may  be  regarded  as  divisible  into — (a)  Historical 
Christianity,  the  facts  and  principles  stated  in  the  New 
Testament,  especially  those  concerning  the  life,  suffer- 
ings, death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  nature  of  Jesus, 
together  with  the  subsequent  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  the  gradual  embodiment  in  society  of 
the  principles  inculcated  by  it. 

A candid  but  rational  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  may  be  considered  as  a very 
essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Gibbon , Decline  and  Fall,  xv. 
(6)  Dogmatic  Christianity,  the  systems  of  theological  doc- 
trine founded  on  the  New  Testament.  These  systems  dif- 
fer with  different  churches,  sects,  and  schools. 

Engelhard’s  method  finds  . . . the  second  period,  that 
of  synthetic  talent,  employed  in  constructing  Christianity 
as  a universal  system,  marked  by  two  tendencies,  the  scho- 
lastic and  mystic.  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Christ.  Doct.,  VI.  38. 
(c)  Vital  Christianity,  the  spirit  manifested  by  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  life,  and  which  he  commanded  his  followers 
to  imitate. 

Every  one  who  lives  in  the  habitual  practice  of  any  vol- 
untary sin,  cuts  himself  off  from  Christianity.  Addison. 

Christianity  is  a soul-power — an  invisible  immutable 
power  in  the  world.  H.  W.  Beecher,  Sermons,  I.  388. 
2f.  The  body  of  Christian  believers. 

To  Walys  fled  the  cristianitee 
Of  olde  Britons. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  446. 
3f.  The  Christian  or  civilized  world ; Christen- 
dom. 

Ther  neuer  was  no  better  in  crystiante. 

Nugce  Poet.,  p.  57. 

4.  Conformity  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  life 
and  conduct.  [Rare.]— Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity,  also  called  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  or  simply 
evidences,  the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 
They  are  classified  as  external  and  internal  evidences. 
The  former  are  again  chiefly  two,  the  argument  from  pro- 
phecies and  the  argument  from  miracles ; the  latter  is  the 
argument  from  the  character  of  Christ  and  of  his  teach- 
ings. from  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  needs  of 
man,  and  from  the  history  of  its  effects  in  the  world.  The 
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term  does  not  include  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a Di- 
vine Being.— Muscular  Christianity,  a phrase  used  to 
denote  a healthy,  robust,  and  cheerful  religion,  one  that 
leads  a person  to  take  an  active  part  in  life,  and  does  not 
frown  upon  harmless  enjoyments,  as  opposed  to  a religion 
which  is  more  contemplative,  and  neglects  to  a great  ex- 
tent the  present  life.  Hence  also  the  phrase  muscular 
Christian.  See  muscular. 

Christianization  (kris,/tian-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
Christianize  + -ation.]  'The  act  or  process  of 
converting  to  Christianity.  Also  spelled  Chris- 
tianisation. 

The  policy  of  Christianization  and  civilization  broke  the 
Normans  themselves  into  two  parties. 

J.  R.  Green , Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  372. 

Christianize  (kris'tian-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Christianized,  ppr.  Christianizing.  [=  F.  chris- 
tianiser  = Sp.  cristianizar  = Pg.  christianizar, 
< LL.  cliristianizare,  make  Christian,  earlier 
profess  Christianity,  < Gr.  xpwna.v’J,tiv,  profess 
Christianity,  < XPU mavig,  a Christian:  see 
Christian1.]  X.  trans.  1.  To  make  Christian; 
convert  to  Christianity : as,  to  Christianize  the 
heathen. — 2.  To  imbue  with  Christian  princi- 
ples. 

Christianized  philosophers.  Is.  Taylor. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  follow  or  profess  Christian- 
ity : to  approach  the  character  of  a Christian. 
[Rare.] 

Where  Prester  Iohn  (though  part  he  Iudaize) 

Doth  in  som  sort  devoutly  Christianize. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Colonies. 

Also  spelled  Christianise . 

Christianly  (kris'tian-li),  a.  [<  Christian,  n.9 
4-  -ft/1.  Cf.  OFries".  Jcerstenlik.]  Cliristian-like; 
becoming  or  befitting  a Christian.  [Rare.] 
Neither  is  it  safe,  or  warie,  or  indeed  Christianly,  that 
the  French  King,  of  a different  Faith,  should  afford  our 
neerest  Allyes  as  good  protection  as  we. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 
Father  he  hight  and  he  was  in  the  parish ; a Christianly 
plainness 

Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man  of  seventy 
winters. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
Christianly  (kris'tian-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  cris - 
tenly,  < AS.  *cristenlice  (=  OHG.  christanlihhof 
MHG.  kristenliche),  < cristen,  Christian,  4-  -lice: 
see  Christian 1 and  -ft/2.]  In  a Christian  man- 
ner ; in  a manner  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion  or  the  profession  of 
that  religion.  [Rare.] 

Every  man  christianly  instructed. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  L 

Christianness  (kris'tian-nes),  n.  [<  Christian 1, 
a. , 4-  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  in  consonance 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  [Rare.] 

It  is  very  . . . unreasonable  ...  to  judge  the  chris- 
tianness of  an  action  by  the  law  of  natural  reason. 

Hammond,  Of  Conscience,  § 26. 

Christianographyt  (kris-tia-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [< 

Gr.  xPIBTlav°S,  a Christian,  + -ypa<j>la,  < ypcufeiv, 
write.]  A description  of  Christian  nations. 
Christicolist  (kris-tik'o-list),  n.  [<  ML.  Chris - 
ticola  (<  L.  Christus,  Christ,  + colere,  worship) 
+ -ist. ] A worshiper  of  Christ.  Ogilvie.  [Rare.] 
Christless  (krist'les),  a.  [<  Christ  + -less.] 
Without  Christ;  having  no  faith  in  Christ;  un- 
christian. 

A million  horrible  bellowing  echoes  broke 
From  the  red-ribb’d  hollow  behind  the  wood, 

And  thunder’d  up  into  Heaven  the  Christless  code, 
That  must  have  life  for  a blow. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiii.  1. 

Christliness  (krist'li-nes),  n.  [<  Christly  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being 
Christly. 

Yet  the  Christliness  of  a principle  is  no  certain  safeguard 
against  unwisdom  in  its  application. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  38. 

Christly  (krlst'li),  a.  [<  Christ  4-  -ly1.  Cf.  AS. 
cristlic  = D.  christelijk  = G.  christlich  = Dan. 
kristelig  = Sw.  christlig.  Cf.  Christianly,  a.] 
Christ-like. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  a Christly  life  is  also  man’s 
.^.true  language.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  213. 

Christmas  (kris'mas),  n.  [<  ME.  Cristmas,  Crist - 
mes,  Cristemasse,  Cristesmesse  (not  in  AS.)  (= 
MD.  kerstmisse,  D.  kersmis  = MLG.  kerstes - 
misse),  i.  e.,  Cristes  masse,  Christ’s  mass  or  holy 
day:  see  Christ  and  mass E]  1.  The  festival 
of  the  Christian  church  observed  annually  in 
memory  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  festival  prop- 
•erly  begins  with  the  evening  of  the  24th  day  of  December, 
called  Christmas  eve,  and  continues  until  Epiphany,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  the  whole  period  being  called  Christ- 
mas-tide ; but  it  is  more  particularly  observed  on  the  25th 
of  December,  which  is  called  Christmas  day  or  simply 
Christmas.  In  the  Roman,  Greek,  Episcopal,  and  Lutheran 
churches  Christmas  is  observed  as  a religious  festival  with 
special  services.  Its  celebration  was  formerly  forbidden 
by  the  Puritans,  but  Christmas  day  is  now  generally  ob- 
served throughout  Christendom  by  religious  services,  by 
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public  and  social  festivities,  by  the  interchange  of  gifts 
between  relatives  and  friends,  and  by  the  distributing  of 
food  and  clothing  among  the  poor.  In  most  Christian  com- 
munities Christmas  is  a legal  holiday. 

Thei  faste  not  on  the  Satreday,  no  tyme  of  the  geer,  but 
it  be  Cristemasse  even  or  Estre  even. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  19. 
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after  his  death,  as  recorded  in  John  xx.  and 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Christophanies  resemble  in  some  respects  the  the- 
ophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  granted  only 
to  few  believers,  yet  for  the  general  benefit. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 19. 


Canons  were  made  by  several  councils  to  oblige  men  to  Christopher  (kris'to-fer),  n.  [<  ME.  Cristofre. 

mnivA  t.hft  TTrtiv n™n * in  def.  2.]  1.  See  herb-christopher. — 2f.  A 

■brooch,  badge,  pilgrim’s  sign,  or  the  like,  bear- 
ing a figure  of  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  in- 
fant  Christ. 

A Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  schene. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  115. 

christophite  (kris' to-fit),  n.  [<  Christoph  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A brilliant  black  variety  of 
spalerite  or  zinc  blende  from  the  St.  Christoph 
mine,  at  Breitenbrunn  in  Saxony.  It  is  peculiar 
in  containing  a considerable  quantity  of  iron. 
Christ’s-thorn  (krlsts'thorn),  n.  The  Paliurus 
Paliurus.  a deciduous  shrub,  a native  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  south  of  Europe : so  named  from  a 
belief  that  the  crown  of  thorns  placed  upon  the 
head  of  Christ  was  made  of  it.  See  Paliurus. 
Christ-tidet  (krist'tid),  n.  [<  Christ  + tide.  Cf. 
Christmas-tide.  ] Christmas.  B.  Jonson. 
Chroicocephalus  (kro'T-ko-sef 'a-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(T.  C.  Eyton,  1836),  < Gr.  xpuinoq, ‘colored  (<  XP0L^ 
Xpoa,  color),  4-  Ketyalfj,  head.  Later  “ emended  ” 
Chrcecocepha Jus,  and  also  Chroocephalus.']  A 
genus  of  gulls  (the  hooded  gulls),  of  the  family 
Laridce  and  subfamily  Larince , including  many 
medium-sized  and  small  species  which  have, 
when  adult  and  in  the  breeding  season,  the 


receive  the  Holy  Communion  three  times  a year  at  least, 
viz. : at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide. 

Wheatley,  111.  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Christmas  day,  the  25th  day  of  December., 

Christmas  has  come  once  more — the  day  devoted  by  the 

large  majority  of  Christians  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Saviour.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  215. 

3.  [7.  c.]  The  holly,  Ilex  Aquifolium , from  its 

use  for  decoration  on  Christmas  day Christ- 

mas block,  a Christmas  log  (which  see,  below). 

To  lay  a Log  of  Wood  upon  the  Fire,  which  they  termed 
a Yule-Clog,  or  Christmas- Block. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  155. 
Christmas  box.  (a)  Originally,  a money-box  with  a slit 
through  which  coin  could  be  dropped,  carried  by  pren- 
tices, porters,  and  others  at  Christmas-time  for  the  recep- 
tion of  presents  of  money ; hence,  a Christmas  gift,  espe- 
cially of  money.  [Eng.] 

By  the  Lord  Harry,  I shall  be  undone  here  with  Christ- 
mas-boxes. The  rogues  at  the  coffee-house  have  raised 
their  tax,  every  one  giving  a crown,  and  I gave  mine  for 
shame,  besides  a great  many  half-crowns  to  great  men’s 
P°rters.  Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  Dec.  26,  1710. 

(6)  A box  of  presents  at  Christmas. — Christmas  card,  a 
card  variously  ornamented  with  designs,  plain  or  colored, 
sent  as  a token  of  remembrance  at  Christmas,  and  usually 
bearing  a Christinas  legend  or  words  of  Christmas  greet- 
ing.— Christmas  carol,  a carol  suitable  for  Christmas ; a 
song  or  hymn  sung  in  celebration  of  the  nativity  of  Christ. 
— Christmas  fern,  Polystichum  acrostichoid.es,  a fern 
haying  simply  pinnate  fronds  of  firm  texture,  which  re- 
main green  through  the  winter  and  may  be  gathered  at 
any  time.—  Christmas  fish,  a name  of  an  American  plaice 
or  flat-fish,  Lyopsetta  putnami : so  called  in  New  England 
from  the  time  of  its  appearance  in  the  harbors. — Christ- 
mas flower.  Same  as  Christmas  rose. — Christmas  log, 
a large  log  of  wood,  which  in  old  times  formed  the  back- 
log of  the  fire  at  Christmas ; the  yule  log Christmas 

lord  or  prince,  the  lord  of  misrule  (which  see,  under 
lord). 

As  he  hath  wrought  him,  *tis  the  finest  fellow 
That  e’er  was  Christmas-lord  ; he  carries  it 
So  truly  to  the  life,  as  though  he  were 
One  of  the  plot  to  gull  himself. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  ii.  1. 
Christmas  rose,  a plant,  Ilelleborus  niger,  so  called  from 
its  open  rose-like  flower,  which  blossoms  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Also  called  Christmas  flower.  See  Helle- 
borus. — Christmas  tree,  a small  evergreen  tree  or  large 
branch,  upon  which  at  Christmas  presents,  ornaments,  and 
lights  are  hung,  as  the  occasion  of  a festal  gathering. 

Christmas-tide  (kris'mas-tid),  n.  The  season 
of  Christmas. 

Christocentric  (kris-to-sen'trik),  a.  [<  L. 
Christus,  Christ,  + centrum,  center,  + -ic.] 
Having  Christ  as  a center ; regarding  Christ  as 
the  center  of  history  or  of  the  universe. 

The  ever-increasing  number  of  Lives  of  Christ  strength- 
ens  the  Christocentric  character  of  modern  theology. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  46. 

The  essentially  Christocentric  character  of  his  view  of 
the  universe  gave  him  [Servetusl  an  almost  unique  place 
in  the  history  of  religious  thought. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  685. 
christofia  (kris-to'fi-a),  n.  A tonic  made  of 
white  wine  and  sugar,’  seasoned  with  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  bitter  almonds.  Be  Colange. 
Christolatry  (kris-tol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  Xpiardq, 
Christ,  + haTpeia,  worship.]  The  worship  of 
Christ  regarded  as  a kind  of  idolatry. 
Ohristological  (kris-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  Chris - 
tology  + -ical.~\  Pertaining  to’Christology. 

The  Christological  conceptions  and  formulas  which  oc- 
cur in  the  book  [Apocalypse]  are  not  always  consistent. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  499. 

Christology  (kris-tol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  christolo- 
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piece ; not  diatonic.  (6)  Involving  the  use  of 
the  black  notes  on  the  keyboard,  or  of  sharps 
and  flats  on  the  staff. — Chromatic  aberration.  See 
aberration,  4.— Chromatic  alteration  of  a tone,  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  its  pitch  by  a semitone.  Such 
an  alteration  is  indicated  by  the  chromatic  signs,  or  acci- 
dentals, #,  b,  and  ft— Chromatic  attachment,  an  ap- 
paratus  which  can  be  attached  to  some  forms  of  printing- 
presses  for  putting  different  colors  of  printing-ink,  always 
in  stripes  or  bands,  on  one  inking-roller,  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  from  types  or  plates  in  several  colors  at  one 
impression.— Chromatic  chord  or  melody,  a chord  or 
melody  containing  tones  foreign  to  the  diatonic  tonality 
of  the  piece. — Chromatic  harmony,  harmony  consisting 
of  chromatic  chords. — Chromatic  instrument,  a musi- 
cal instrument  constructed  so  as  to  produce  a chromatic 
scale,  as  a chromatic  harp  or  a chromatic  horn. — Chro- 
matic intensity,  the  intensity  of  the  chroma  of  a color- 
sensation.  See  chroma,  3. — Chromatic  interval,  an  aug- 
mented or  diminished  interval. — Chromatic  printing, 
a rainbow-like  blending  or  shading  of  different  colors, 
effected  by  an  operation  of  printing  alone  or  by  a com- 
bination of  printing  and  stenciling.— Chromatic  print- 
ing-press, a printing-press  which  prints  r.t  one  impres- 
sion Lwo  or  more  colors,  usually  in  stripes  or  bands.  See 
chromatic  attachment,  above.—  Chromatic  scale  in  mu- 
sic, a scale  of  twelve  semitones,  which  in  modern  music 
are  made  equal  to  one  another.  It  may  be  written : 
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Chromatic  type,  printing- type  divided  into  two  or  more 
parts  or  sections,  each  part  or  section  made  for  printing  in 
a separate  color,  but  forming  in  combination  a perfect  let- 
ter in  two  or  more  colors. 

II.  n.  In  music,  a note  affected  by  an  acci- 
dental. 

chromaticalt  (kro-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  chro- 
matic. 

Among  sundry  kinds  of  music,  that  which  is  called  chro. 
matical  delyghtetli,  enlargeth  and  joyeth  the  heart. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  486. 

chromatically  (kro-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
chromatic  manner.’ 

head  enveloped  in  a dark  or  blackish  hood  or  chromatics  (kro-mat'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  chromatic : 
capistrum.  c.  ridibundu s is  the  common  laughing-gull  see  The’  science  of  colors ; that  part  of 

abundant  :North’Americau^pecies.an^  Philadelphia  arc  optics  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  colors 

chroma  (krd'ma),  n.  [L.,<Gr.  xPHua:  see  chro-  i • x 

matic.]  1 . In  music : (a)  In  Greek  music,  a mod-  diromatm  (kro  rn^-tin), 
ification  of  the  usual  diatonic  scale.  GriThesisri  c?‘?r’  + -*«  •]  That  p 


Hooded  Gull  {Chro'icocephalus  atricilla). 


gie,<  Gr.  Xpia r6g,  Christ,  + -Aoyta,  < Aeyeiv,  speak:  , it=fnamp 
see  -ology.]  1.  That  branch  of  theology  which  "o' 


treats  of  the  person  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


ification  of  the  usual  diatonic  scale.  ( b ) The  sign 
by  which  a note  is  raised  or  lowered  a semi- 
tone; a sharp,  #,  or  a flat,  b.  (cf)  An  eighth-note 
or  quaver,  See  croma.  (d)  A semitone  or 
half-step,  whether  large  or  small.  See  semi- 
tone.— 2.  In  rhet.,  a figure  of  speech  which 
consists  in  speaking  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
hearer.  Crabb. — 3.  The  degree  of  departure 
of  a color-sensation  from  that  of  white  or  gray; 
the  intensity  of  distinctive  hue;  color-inten- 
sity.— 4.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  entom.,  a genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects.  J.  E.  Gray,  1832 Chro- 
ma duplex.  ( a ) A sixteenth-note,  or  semiquaver,  (b) 

A double  sharp,  X,  or  double  flat,  bb- 

chromameter  (kro-mam'e-ter),  n.  [<  F.  chro- 
mametre,  < Gr.  xpH 'Ma>  chroma,  + pkrpov,  mea- 
sure: see  meter.']  An  adjustable  monochord 
invented  at  Paris  in  1827  as  a help  to  the  tuning 
of  pianofortes.  Its  scale  was  chromatic, whence 


[Irreg.  < Gr. 


n.  [<  Gr.  xpupa(T-), 
portion  of  the  nucleus 
of  both  animal  and  vegetable  cells  which  is 
readily  stained  with  various  dyes.  Chemically 
considered,  chromatin  is  probably  represented 
by  the  nucleinie  acid  radicles  of  the  nucleins, 
a view  which  would  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  basophilic  tendencies  of  the  substance, 
that  is,  the  marked  affinity  for  basic  dyes. 
The  chromatin  forms  a complicated  network  within  the 
body  of  the  nucleus,  and  is  intimately  concerned  in  the 
process  of  cellular  reproduction.  The  nuclear  chromo- 
somes are  essentially  composed  of  this  substance.  Achro- 
matin  is  the  opposite  of  chromatin.  It  is  found  in  the 
interspaces  of  the  chromatin  network  and  is  slightly 
oxyphilic. 

chromatism  (kro'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpupa- 
rtou.6g,  coloring,  < xpe’pari^etv,  color,  < xpupa(T-), 
color:  see  chromatic.]  1.  Chromatic  aberra- 
tion.— 2.  Natural  coloring. — 3.  In  hot.,  the 
assumption  by  leaves,  or  other  normally  green 
parts  of  a plant,  of  colors  similar  to  those  of 
the  petals ; unnatural  coloration  of  plants  or 
their  leaves. 


J chromascope  (kro ' ma-skop),  

xpapa,  color,  + otumuv,  view.]  An  instrument  s 

.......  . for  showing  certain  optical  effects  of  color.  chromatize  (kro  ma-tiz). 

That  part  of  divinity  which  I make  hold  to  call  Christol-  chromate  fkro'matl  n chrnmCiA  -4-  nte  II 
ogy  in  displaying  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  the  »r°  ? '{p0  L'  Cnrom(lc)  + -ate1.] 

Soil  manifested  in  human  flesh.  A Sait  ot  chromic  acid.  The  chromates  are  strong 

B.  Oley,  Preface  to  Works  of  Thomas  Jackson  oxidizing  agents,  and  have  brilliant  colors.  The  cliro- 

The  Trinity  and  Christology,  the  two  hardest  problems  “P.v.  “jj,  bichromate  of  potassium  are 


and  most  comprehensive  dogmas  of  theology  *are~  inti-  nl’!oll  uselJ . in  dyeing  and  in  the  manufacture  of  chromate 
it.-.  ^of  lead,  which  is  the  pigment  chrome-yellow. 


niately  connected.  Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church, Til.  §135. 
2.  Sometimes,  less  accurately,  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ’s  office  and  work. 

Christolyte  (kris 'to -lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Xpicrdc, 
Christ,  + hvrdg,  verbal  adj.  of  Xvetv,  loose.]  One 
of  a sect  of  Christians  of  the  sixth  century  who 
held  that  when  Christ  descended  into  hades  he 
left  both  his  body  and  soul  there,  and  rose  with 
his  divine  nature  alone, 
christomt,  n.  See  chrism. 

Christophany  (kris-tof 'a-ni),  n. ; pi.  Christopha- 
nies_  (-mz).  [=  F.  christophanie,  < Gr.  Xptardg, 
Christ,  + -tftavia,  < tpaivEtv,  show,  appear.]  An 
appearance  or  manifestation  of  Christ  to  men 


chromatic  (kro-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  chro- 
matique  = Sp.  cromatico  = Pg.  chromatico  = It. 
cromatico,  < L.  chromaticus,  < Gr.  xpeiparucog,  re- 
lating to  color,  < xpe>Pa(T-),  color,  complexion, 


i;.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
chromatized,  ppr.  chromatising.  [<  chromate  + 
-ize.  Cf.  Gr.  xPuPaTKeiv,  color,  dye,  < xpe>pet(r-j, 
color:  see  chromatic.]  To  impregnate  with  a 
chromate — Chromatized  gelatin,  a cement  for  glass 
consisting  of  1 part  gelatin  and  5 parts  of  a 5 per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium. 

chromato-,  chromo-.  [X  Gr.  xpofiaro-,  combin- 
ing  form  of  xp&pa  (xpupar-),  color:  see  chro- 
matic.] An  element  in  some  compound  words 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  ‘ color.’ 


prop,  the  skin,  surface,  < xp^av,  xpoi&tv,  touch  chromatogenous  (kro-ma-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
the  surface,  tinge,  color,  < xP0La,  xP6a,  skin,  xpe>pa(r-),  color,  + -yevr/g,  producing:  see  -gen, 
surface,  complexion,  color;  cf.  xp&g  in  same  +-genous.]  Generating  or  forming  color, 
senses.]  I.  a.  1.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  chromatograph  (kro' ma-to-graf),  n.  [<  Gr. 


of  color. 

Good  colour  depends  greatly  on  what  may  he  called  the 
chromatic  composition  of  the  picture. 

Rood,  Modern  Chromatics,  p.  316. 
2.  In  music:  (a)  Involving  tones  foreign  to  the 
normal  tonality  of  a scale,  a harmony,  or  a 


Xpapa(r-),  color,  + ypatfiuv,  write.]  An  instru- 
ment used  to  produce  different  shades  of  color  by 
the  simultaneous  rotation  of  colored  segments, 
chromatography  (kro-ma-tog'ra-fi),  n,  [<  Gr. 
Xpapa(T-),  color,  + -ypa<j>la,  < ypHtjietv,  write.]  A 
treatise  on  colors. 


chromatology 

chromatology  (kro-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  XP<~>- 
Pa(T~),  color,  + -'Aoyla,  < htyuv,  discourse:  see 
-ology.]  The  science  of  or  a treatise  on  colors: 
as,  vegetable  chromatolog tj. 
chromatometer  (kro-ma-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Xpapaf-),  color,  + pkrpav,  a measure.]  A scale 
for  measuring  or  discriminating  colors. 

And  thus  . . . the  prismatic  spectrum  of  sunlight  be. 
came,  for  certain  purposes,  an  exact  chromatometer. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  I.  341. 

chromatopathia  (kr6//ma-to-path'i-a),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  xpupa(T-),  color,  -i-  iratior;,  disease.] 
In  pathol :,  pigmentary  disease  of  the  skin ; 
chromatosis. 

chromatopathic  (kro//ma-to-path'ik),  a.  [< 
chromatopathia  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected 
^with  chromatopathia. 

chromatophore  (kro'ma-to-for),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Xpufia(T-),  color,  + -ipopog"  bearing,  < ipepeiv  = E. 
tear1.]  1.  One  of  the  pigment-cells  in  animals. 

The  pigment  [in  the  lizard]  encroaches  upon  the  epi- 
dermis, occupying  the  interstices  between  its  cells,  so  that 
the  dermal  chromatophores  are  well-nigh  hidden. 

Mind,  IX.  418. 

_ Cutaneous  structures  called  chromatophores,  which  are 
little  sacs  containing  pigment  of  various  colors,  and  each 
with  an  aperture,  which  when  open  allows  the  color  con- 
tained to  appear,  and  when  closed  conceals  it.  It  is  by 
the  various  contractions  of  these  sacs  that  the  chameleon 
effects  those  changes  of  color  for  which  it  is  celebrated. 

Mivart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  488. 
It  is  to  the  successive  expansion  and  contraction  of  these 
chromatophores  that  the  Cephalopoda  owe  the  peculiar 
play  of  “ shot  ” colors,  which  pass  like  blushes  over  their 
surface  in  the  living  state.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  445. 

2.  In  Actinozoa, one  of  the  brightly  colored  bead- 
like bodies  in  the  oral  disk  of  some  species,  as 
Actinia  mesembryanthemum.  They  are  diverticula 
of  the  body- wall;  their  surface  is  composed  of  close-set 
bacilli,  beneath  which  is  a layer  of  strongly  refracting 
spherules,  then  a layer  of  similarly  refracting  cones,  sub- 
jacent to  whicll  are  ganglion-cells  and  nerve-plexuses. 
These  marginal  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  sense-organs. 

3.  In  lot.,  a general  term  applied  to  those 
bodies  in  the  cytoplasm  of  plant-cells  which 
are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  starch. 
It  includes  chloroplastids,  chromoplastids,  and 
leucoplastids.  Same  as  plastid,  2. 

chromatophorous  (kro-ma-tof'o-rus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Xpo,ua(r-),  color,  + -fdpog,  bearing,  < </>epeiv  = 
E.  heart.]  1.  Having  chromatophores. — 2. 
Containing  pigment ; of  the  nature  of  a chro- 
matophore. 

chromatopseudopsis  (kr6'/ma-t6-su-dop'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  xp<->pa{T-),  color,  + ipcvdfo,  false,  + 
hipiC,  vision.]  In  pathol.,  color-blindness, 
chromatopsia  (kro-ma-top'si-a),  n.  [NL. : see 
chromatopsy .]  In  pathol.,  colored  vision;  an 
abnormal  state  in  which  sensations  of  color 
arise  independently  of  external  causes,  or  things 
are  seen  unnaturally  colored,  as  when  objects 
appear  yellow  after  taking  santonin.  Also 
chromopsia,  chroopsia. 

chromatopsy  (kro'ma-top-si),  n.  [<  NL.  chro- 
matopsia, < Gr.  xP^Pair~),  color,  + 6-ipig,  vision.] 
Englished  form  of  chromatopsia. 
chromatoscope  (kro'ma-tp-skop),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Xpu;m{T-),  color,  + cuoneiv,  view.]  An  instru- 
ment for  compounding  colors  by  combining  the 
light  reflected  from  different  colored  surfaces, 
chromatosis  (kro-ma-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xpo  ta(T-),  color,  + -osis.]  In  pathol.,  a devia- 
tion from  the  normal  pigmentation  of  a part: 
applied  especially  to  the  skin, 
chromatosphere  (kro'ma-to-sfer),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Xpupa(r-),  color,  + mfiaipa,  sphere.]  Same  as 
chromosphere.  [Rare.] 

In  contact  with  the  photosphere  is  what  resembles  a 
sheet  of  scarlet  fire.  . . . This  is  the  chromosphere  (or 
chromatosphere  if  one  is  fastidious  as  to  the  proper  for- 
mation of  a Greek  derivation). 

C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  180. 

chromatospheric  (kr6//ma-to-sfer'ik),  a.  [< 
chromatosphere  + -to.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
chromatosphere  or  chromosphere:  as,  “ chro- 
matospheric matter,”  II.  W.  Warren,  Recrea- 
tions in  Astronomy,  p.  87. 
chromatrope,  chromotrope  (kro'ma-trop,  -mo- 
trop),  n.  [Short  for  * chromatotrope,  < Gr.  xp<* >- 
pa(r-),  color,  + -rpotro;,  < rpkireiv,  turn.]  1.  An 
arrangement  in  a magic  lantern  similar  in  its 
effect  to  the  kaleidoscope.  The  pictures  are  pro- 
duced by  brilliant  designs  painted  on  two  circular  glasses, 
which  are  made  to  rotate 
in  opposite  directions  by 
the  turning  of  a crank. 

2.  A toy,  consisting 
of  a disk  on  which  are 
painted  circular  arcs 
of  bright  colors  in 
pairs,  so  placed  that 
when  the  disk  is  made  chromatrope. 
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to  revolve  rapidly  streams  of  color  seem  to  flow 
to  or  from  the  center. 

chromaturia  (kro-ma-tu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xpiopaf-),  color,  + ovpov,  urine.]  In  pathol., 
the  secretion  of  urine  of  an  abnormal  color. 

chromatype,  chromatypy.  See  chromotype, 
chromotypy. 

chrome  (krom),  n.  [<  chromium.']  Chromium. 
— Oxford  Chrome,  an  oxid  of  iron  used  in  oil  and  water- 
color  painting.  Also  called  Oxford  ocher  (which  see,  un- 
*der  ocher). 

chrome  (krom),®.  t.;  pret.  andpp.  chromed,  ppr. 
chroming.  [<  chrome,  »».]  In  dyeing,  to  subject 
to  a bath  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

To  chrome  the  wool.  Manuf.  Rev.,  XX.  240. 

chrome-alum  (krom'al,/um),  n.  A crystalliza- 
ble  double  salt  (K2S04  + Cr2  (S04)3  + 24H20) 
formed  of  tbe  sulphates  of  chromium  and  potas- 
sium : a by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial alizarin,  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing, 
chrome-black  (krom'blak),  n.  A certain  color 
produced  in  dyeing  cotton  or  wool.  See  black. 
chrome-color  (krom'kuP'pr),  n.  A color  pre- 

Sared  from  some  of  the  salts  of  chromium. 

rome-green  (krom'gren),  n.  A pigment 
made  by  mixing  chrome-yellow  with  Prussian 
blue.  The  depth  of  the  resulting  green  color 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  blue  added, 
chromeidoscope  [kro-mi'do-skop),  n.  [<  Gr. 
faxofia,  color,  + el hog,  shape,  + atioireiv,  view.] 
Same  as  debuscope. 

chrome-iron  (krom'i/''ern),  n.  Same  as  chromite. 
chrome-ironstone  (krom'Pem-ston),  n.  Same 

as  chromite. 

chrome-mica  (kr6m'mi,,kii),?i.  Same  as  fuchsite. 
chrome-ocher  (kr6m'6"likr),  n.  An  impure 
clayey  material  containing  some  chromium 
oxid,  and  hence  of  a bright-green  color.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a pigment, 
chrome-orange  (kr6m'or,/anj),  n.  A bright- 
yellow  pigment,  consisting  of  lead  chromate, 
chrome-oxid  (krom'ok"  sid),  n.  Same  as  chromic 
oxid  (which  see,  under  chromic). 
chrome-red  (krom'red),  n.  A bright-red  pig- 
ment consisting  of  the  basic  chromate  of  lead, 
chrome-yellow  (krdm'yel"6),  n.  A yellow  pig- 
ment of  which  there  are  various  shades,  from 
lemon  to  deep  orange,  all  composed  of  chro- 
mates of  lead.  Their  color  is  very  pure  and 
brilliant. 

chromhidrosis  (krom-hi-dro'sis),  n.  Same  as 

^chromidrosis. 

chromic  (kro'mik),  a.  [<  chrome  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  chrome  or  chromium,  or  obtained 
from  it— Chromic  acid,  H?Cr04,  an  acid  which  forms 
a large  number  of  colored  salts,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  potassium  chromate  and  bichromate.  See  chro- 
mate.— Chromic  iron.  Same  as  chromite. — Chromic 
OXid,  more  properly  chromic  hydroxid,  Cr20(0H)4,  a pig- 
ment known  as  Guignet’s  green , prepared  by  heating  bi- 
chromate of  potash  with  borax  and  lixiviating  the  result- 
ing mass.  Also  called  chrome-oxid. 
chromid  (kro'mid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Cliromidce . 

Chromid®  (krom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chromis 
(Chromid-)  + -Idee.]  Same  as  Chromides.  See 
Chromis. 

Chromides  (krom'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Chromis.  Cf.  Cliromidce.  ] In  Gunther's  system 
of  classification,  a family  of  Acanthopterygii 
pharyngognathi  with  no  pseudobranchi® : sy- 
nonymous with  Ciehlidce.  Also  Cliromidce,  Chro- 
mididce. 

chromidia,  n.  Plural  of  chromidium. 
chromidian  (kro-mid'i-an),  n.  [<  Cliromidce  + 
-ian.)  A fish  of  the  family  Chromidcc;  a cieh- 
lid.  Sir  J.  Richardson. 

chromidid  (krom'i-did),  n.  A fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Chromididce. 

Chromidid®  (kro-mid'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Chromides. 

Chromidin®  (krom-i-dl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chromis  (Chromid-)  + Ante.]  A subfamily  of 
Cliromidce,  with  the  spinous  portion  of  the  dor- 
sal fin  much  larger  than  the  soft, 
chromidium  (kro-mid'i-um),  n. ; pi.  chromidia 
(-8,).  [NL.,  < Gr.  xpe>Pa,  color,  + dim.  - idiov .] 

In  lichenology,  an  algal  cell  in  a lichen  thallus : 
a term  proposed  by  Sitzenberger:  same  as  go- 
nidium. 

chromidoid  (krom'i-doid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Chromis 
(Chromid-)  + - oicl .]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Chromididce  or 
Chromides. 

II.  n.  A chromidid  or  chromid. 
chromidrosis  (kro-mi-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xpupa,  color,  + idpag,  sweat,  + -osis.  ] In  pa- 
thol., the  secretion  of  colored  sweat.  Also  writ- 
ten chromhidrosis. 


chromoid 

chromiferous  (kro-mif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  chro- 
mium + L.  ferre,  = E.  heart-,  + .0us.]  Contain- 
ing chromium  : as,  a chromiferous  garnet, 
chroming  (kro'ming),  n.  [<  chrome  + -ingt.] 
The  process  of  subjecting  fabrics,  in  certain 
processes  in  dyeing,  to  a bath  of  bichromate  of 
potash. 

Chroming,  i.  e.,  passing  through  a bath  of  bichromate 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  148. 

Chroming,  either  hot  or  cold,  in  bichromate  at  1 lb.  salt 
to  20  gallons  of  water  after  steaming,  accomplishes  the 
complete  fixing  of  the  colour.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  328. 

chromiometer  (kro-mi-om'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  xpetpa,  color,  + gerpov,  measure.]  An  ap- 
paratus for  testing  water  by  its  optical  purity, 
consisting  essentially  of  a glass  tube  filled  with 
water,  through  which  light  is  seen  by  reflection, 
chromiont  (kro'mi-on),  n.  Same  as  chromium. 
Chromis  (kro'mis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  chromis,  < 
Gr.  xpbpic,  a kind  of  sea-fish.]  A genus  of 
fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Cliromidce,  or  re- 
ferred to  the  family  Ciehlidce.  (a)  Originally  insti- 
tuted by  Cuvier  in  1817,  for  the  Mediterranean  C.  chromis. 
It  was  thus  identical  with  the  genus  afterward  called  lie. 
liases,  and  a representative  of  the  family  l’omacentridse. 

( P ) Subsequently  extended  to  embrace  also  sundry  African 
and  South  American  fresh- water  fishes,  (c)  It  was  later 
restricted  to  certain  African  Bpecies,  of  which  the  bolti 
is  one.  It  has  been  used  in  this  sense  by  some  modern 
ichthyologists,  and  taken  us  a type  of  a family  Chromidcc 
or  Chromides ; but  others  properly  restrict  the  name  to 
the  original  type  and  its  congeners,  belonging  to  the  family 
Pomacentridie,  accepting  the  name  Tilapia  for  the  African 
forms,  and  referring  the  latter  genus  to  the  family  Ciehlidce. 

chromism  (kro'mizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  xp^!‘a,  color,  + 
+-WU.  Cf.  chromatism .]  Same  as  chromatism,  2. 
chromite  (kro'mit),  n.  [<  chrom(ium)  + - ite 2.] 
Native  iron  chromite  (FeCr204),  occurring 
massive  and  in  octahedral  crystals  of  a black 
color.  This,  the  most  important  ore  of  chromium,  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  Shetland  islands,  Norway,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Ural  mountains.  Also  called  chrome-iront 
^ chrome-ironstone , and  chromic  iron. 

chromium  (kro'mi-um),  n.  [NL.  (from  the 
beautiful  colors  of  its  compounds),  < Gr.  xP<l>Paj 
color,  + -ium.]  Chemical  symbol,  Cr;  atom- 
ic weight,  51.1;  specific  gravity,  6.5.  An 
element,  one  of  the  metals,  in  the  compact 
form  whiter  and  more  lustrous  than  iron, 
intensely  hard,  brittle,  and  less  fusible  than 
platinum.  It  oxidizes  slowly  in  the  air,  but  bums 
vividly  in  oxygen.  Hot  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it ; strong  nitric  acid  does  not  affect  it.  Chro- 
mium does  not  occur  native.  It  is  found  in  the  mineral 
crocoite  or  crocoisite  (lead  chromate),  and  as  a sulphid  in 
daubreelite ; it  occurs  also  in  some  meteoric  iron,  and  the 
fine  green  color  which  makes  the  emerald  valuable  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  chromium ; but  the  most  abun- 
dant ore  of  chromium  is  chromite  or  chrome-ironstone. 
Among  its  most  important  compounds  are  the  oxid  or 
sesquioxid  (C^Os),  which  occurs  native  in  chrome-ocher 
and  chromite.  It  is  a dull-green  powder  when  made 
artificially  by  reduction  of  the  chromates,  and  is  used 
extensively  for  imparting  a green  color  to  porcelain  and 
enamel,  and  somewhat  as  a pigment,  in  the  form  of  oxy- 
hydroxid,  under  the  name  of  Guignet’s  green.  Potassium 
bichromate  (I^C^O?)  is  the  salt  from  which  most  salts  of 
chromium  are  prepared.  It  forms  scailet-red  crystals, 
which  dissolve  in  water,  making  a red  solution.  It  is 
largely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  and  as  an  oxi- 
dizing agent ; also  in  the  carbon  or  other  processes  of  pho- 
tographic printing,  and  in  a form  of  voltaic  cell  called  the 
bichromate  cell.  See  cell , 8.  It  is  an  active  poison. — 
Transparent  oxid  of  chrominm,  a pigment  used  by 
artists,  composed  of  a hydrated  oxid  of  chromium.  It 
differs  but  little  from  Guignet’s  green. 

chromo  (kro'mo),  n.  An  abbreviation  of  chro- 
molithograph. 
chromo-.  See  chromato-. 
chromocrinia  (kro-mo-krm'i-ii),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
xpupa,  color,  + spiveiv,  separate  (secrete).] 
In  patliol.,  the  secretion  of  colored  matter,  as 
by  the  skin.  See  chromidrosis. 
chromocyclograph  (kro^mo-sl'klo-graf),  n.  [< 
Gr.  xpetpa.,  color,  + Kvulog,  a circle,  cycle  (se- 
ries), + ypa<j>eiv,  write.]  A colored  picture 
printed  from  a series  of  blocks,  each  bearing 
*its  separate  color. 

chromogen  (kro'mo-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpr:\aa,  color, 
+ -ye pi/c,  producing:  see  -gen.]  The  coloring 
matter  of  plants. 

chromogenic  (kro-mo-jen'ik),  a.  [<  chromogen 
+ -ic.]  1 . Pertaining  to  chromogen. — 2.  Pro- 
ducing color — Chromogenic  bacteria,  those  bacte- 
ria which  produce  some  color  or  pigment  characteristic  of 
the  species.  Thus,  Bacillus  prodigiosus  upon  starchy 
substances  produces  blood-red  spots,  Sarcina  lutea  pro- 
duces ch-ome-yellow,  and  S.  aurantiaca  an  orauge-color. 

Chromogenous  (kro-moj'e-nus),  a.  [<  chromo- 
gen + -ous.]  Same  as  chromogenic,  2. 
chromograph  (kro'mo-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpupa, 
color,  + ypatjieiv,  write.]  Same  as  hectograph. 
chromoid  (kro'moid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Chromis  + 
-oid.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Cliromidce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Cliromidce. 


chromoleucite 

chromoleucite  (kro-mo-lu'sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpt>- 
ya,  color,  + kevKuc,  wliito,  " ‘ ~ 

chromoplastid. 
chromolithic  (kro-mo-lith'ik),  a.  [<  chromo- 
lithograph) + -ic.  Cf.  chromolithographic.]  Re- 
lating to  a chromolithograph ; executed  in  chro- 
molithography. 

An  impression  of  a drawing  on  stone,  printed  at  Paris 
in  colours,  by  the  process  termed  chromolithic. 

Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  (1844),  i.  22. 
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, - - — ,Lr  _ Stellar  chromosphere,  the  gaseous  envelop  supposed  to 

-ite2.]  Same  as  surround  a star.. 

chromospheric  (kro-mo-sfer'ik),  a.  [<  chromo- 
’ sphere  + -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 

chromosphere : as,  the  chromospheric  spec- 
trum. 

Here  and  there  great  masses  of  the  chromospheric 
matter  rise  high  above  the  general  level  like  clouds  of 
flames,  and  are  then  known  as  prominences  or  pro- 
tuberances. 

C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  17. 


chromolithograph  (kro-mo-lith'o-graf),  n.  [<  chromostroboscope  (kro-mo-strd'bo-skop), 

1-rP  ■vnr.ui/y  /inlnr*  -+-  / ) fli/tsiv/inh  I A -m /i+w-w/i  r- / n - r < . F 


Gr.  xpe>ya,  color,  + lithograph.']  ’ A picture  or 
print  obtained  by  the  process  of  chromolithog- 
raphy. Often  abbreviated  to  chromo. 
chromolithograph  ( kro-mo-lith'o-graf),  v.t.  [< 
chromolithograph , n.]  To  produce  by  means  of 
chromolithography. 

chromolithographer  (kro'!'mo-li-thog'ra-fer’),  n. 
One  who  practises  chromolithography." 
chromolithographic  (kro-mo-lith-o-graf'ik),  a. 

[<  chromolithography  + -ic.  ’ Cf.  chromolithic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  executed  in  chromolithography. 

A very  considerable  degree  of  fidelity  and  naturalness 
in  the  representation  of  flowers  is  already  secured  by  the 
chromo  lithographic  process.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  502. 

chromolithography  (kr6//mo-li-thog'ra-fi),  n. 
[<  Gr.  xpetpa,  color,  + lithography.]  A method 
of  producing  colored  lithographic  pictures  by 
the  use  of  a number  of  prepared  lithographic 
stones.  The  general  outline  and  the  outline  of  each  of 


auc  0cucid,i  uuiiiuB  unu  tile  oumue  oi  eden  oi  inoniinOfirrcipHy  (WHICH  S6G). 
the  tints  in  the  picture  to  be  reproduced  are  first  traced,  rhrnTnntxmip  rVrn 
and  then  transferred  to  the  first  stone,  or  keystone,  by  the  CnromotjmiC  (kro-mo-tip  lk) 


hum  in  Kuc  pmi/mc  bu  uc  icpiuuuueu  are  msb  uaceu, 

and  then  transferred  to  the  first  stone,  or  keystone,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  lithography,  or  the  design  is  drawn 
directly  on  the  keystone.  For  the  coarser  kinds  of  color- 
printing the  outlines  of  the  design  are  made  upon  zinc 
or  aluminium  plates  with  pen  or  brush,  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  stone.  From  the  keystone,  which 
bears  the  skeleton  design,  the  outlines  of  each  tint 
are  separately  transferred  to  as  many  other  stones  as  there 
are  colors  in  the  picture.  The  first  impression,  taken 
by  the  printer  from  the  keystone,  gives  the  outlines  of 
the  picture,  the  second,  taken  from  another  stone,  all  the 

Vfillnw  t.inta  t.hft  fhiwT  all  Hi  a rmlc  « ,1  + + t. 


[<  Gr.  xpupa,  color,  + crpAfiog,  a twisting,  a 
whirling  (<  crrpeipeiv,  twist,  turn:  see  strophe), 
+ tjKoizeiv,  view.]  A scientific  toy  illustrating 
the  persistence  of  visual  impressions  by  the 
rapid  rotation  of  variously  colored  designs, 
chromotrope,  n.  See  chromatrope. 
chromotype,  chromatype  (kro'mo-tlp,  -ma- 
tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  Xpupa,  color,  + ri/rroq,  type.] 

1.  A photo-engraving  process  for  producing 
images  adapted  for  hand-coloring.  The  image  is 
printed  from  a rather  thin  negative  upon  a gelatin  film 
sensitized  with  bichromate  of  potassium.  The  film  after 
development  is  transferred  to  a sheet  of  paper.  The  pro- 
cess is  employed  chiefly  for  copying  botanical  specimens 
and  engravings. 

2.  A picture  produced  by  this  process. — 3.  A 
sheet  of  printed  matter  from  types  or  engraved 
blocks  where  a number  of  forms  are  used,  each 
one  with  an  ink  of  a different  color,  as  in  chso- 
molithography  (which  see). 

' l— " a.  [<  chromotypy 


-ic.] 


chronogram 

Observe  the  emotions  kept  awake  in  each  savage  tribe, 
chronically  hostile  to  neighbouring  tribes. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  86. 

chronicity  (kro-nis'i-ti),  n.  [<  chronic  + -ity; 
= F.  chronicite  = ft.  cronicitA.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  chronic  or  of  long  continuance ; 
permanence. 

The  diagnosis  [in  inversion  of  the  uterus]  has  to  be  made 
under  the  two  different  circumstances  of  recent  occurrence 
and  chronicity.  It.  Barnes,  Dis.  of  Women,  p.  626. 

chronicle  (kron'i-kl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cronicle,  < ME.  cronicle  (with  meaningless  term. 
-le,  as  in  principle,  syllable ) for  cronike,  cronique, 
a chronicle:  see  chronic,  n.]  1.  A historical 

account  of  facts  or  events  disposed  in  the  order 
of  time ; a history ; especially,  a bare  or  simple 
record  of  occurrences  in  their  order  of  time. 

So  fynden  thei  in  here  Scriptures  and  in  here  Cronycles. 

Mandevillc , Travels,  p.  53. 
Irish  chronicles  which  are  most  fabulous  and  forged. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
I dare  swear  he  never  saw  a book  except  the  Chronicle 
chain’d  in  his  Father’s  Hall. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Stolen  Heiress,  ii. 
2.  Figuratively,  anything  that  records,  con- 
tains, conveys,  or  suggests  history. 

Europe  was  rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures  of  age. 
Her  very  ruins  told  the  history  of  times  gone  by,  and 
every  moldering  stone  was  a chronicle. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  15. 

Also  chronicon. 

= Syn.  1.  History,  Chronicle,  Annals , etc.  (see  history ); 
register,  record,  diary,  journal,  narrative,  story. 


t>  V • • • F ” 1 urnuiyqjy  register,  record,  diary,  journal,  narrative,  story. 

.Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  chro-  chronicle  (kron'i-kl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chron- 
icled. rmr  r.h rnr> ini. in. n nvr.oiir.lnm  / 


motypy. 

Another  point  in  the  [heliotype]  process  is  the  adaptation 
of  it  to  chromotypic  printing. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  272. 

chromotypography  (kr6//mo-ti-pog'ra-fi),  n.  [< 
Gr.  xpupa,  color,  + typography.]  Typography 
in  colors ; the  art  of  printing  with  type  in  vari- 
ous colors. 


wm  i/nc  »cb.uiiu,  bctivfu  ii  uni  aiiobiier  stone,  ail  tne  A,10 

yellow  tints,  the  third  all  the  reds,  and  so  on  until  all  the  *?US  C01?rs* 

colors  needed  are  given.  Before  each  successive  impres-  Chromotypy,  Chromatypy  (kro'mo-tl-pi,  -ma- 
sion  the  sheets  are  adjusted  to  a nicety,  in  order  that  the  ti-niN  /w  n t„ 

colors  may  not  overlap  one  another.  This  adjustment 


icled,  ppr.  chronicling.  [<  ME.  croniclen , < cron- 
icle: see  chronicle , n.~\  To  record  in  a chroni- 
cle ; narrate ; register  as  history. 

To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii  1. 

In  seeking  to  interpret  the  past  history  of  the  earth  as 
chronicled  in  the  rocks,  we  must  use  the  present  econo- 
my of  nature  as  our  guide.  Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  27. 
= Syn.  Register,  etc.  See  record,  v. 


is  called  the  register.  "After  - the  printing  is*  completedSe  1™!^  Process.  ------  y?Jr  -• 

passed  through  an  embossing-press,  CHTOmOUS  (kro  mus),  a . [\  chrom(luni)  + - OUS .] 


> nytow,!  . mini  tile  llltlllg  IS  uuiupiei 

sheets  are  sometimes  passed  through  an  embossing 

to  give  them  a canvas-like  surface.  0 wu(ja|U. 

chromophan  (kro'mo-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpaya,  more  chromium  than  chromic  compounds, 
color,  + Ipaive/v  (-/  *<j>av),  appear.]  The  color-  chromoxylography  (kr6"m6-zI-log'ra-fi),  n.  I < 
mg  matter  of  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  -1-  — 1 x -•  nSV 

thfl  VAtlTIQ.  Af  Aortoin  onirnnla 


* ’i/rj  ) JJJI  -mill-  — • > — V. 

tl-pi),  n.  [See  chromotype.]  In  photog.,  tt’e  chronicler  (kron'i-kler),  n.  [<  ME.  croniclere, 

chromotype  process.  See  chromotype,  1.  ' - . 

jhromous  (krd'mus),  a.  [<  chrom(ium)  + 

Pertaining  to  or  containing  chromium ; contain- 


of  the  retina  of  certain  animals.  Three  varie- 
ties have  been  described,  chlorophan,  rhodo- 

Ehan,  and  xanthopkan. 
romophilous  (kro-mof'i-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  xP<k- 
ya,  color,  + ftkog,  loving.]  Fond  of  color; 
specifically,  in  embryol.,  hematol.,  and  histol., 
having  a special  affinity  for  stains,  or 
readily  becoming  colored,  as  the  chromatin 
of  the  cell  nucleus:  the  opposite  of  achro- 
*.  mophilous. 

chromophorons  (kro-mof'o-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  xpr->~ 
ya,  color,  + -fdpoq,  < ifiepeiv  = E.  ieasr1.]  Bear- 
ing or  producing  color. 

The  groups  which  cause  the  colour  of  a compound  are 
known  as  chromophorous  or  colour-bearing  groups. 

Bencdikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  28. 

chromophotograph  (kro-mo-fo'to-graf),  n,  [< 

Gr.  xp^ya , color,  + photograph'.]  A picture 
produced  by  the  process  of  chromophotography. 

Chromo-photographs  . . . leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
when  executed  with  taste.  Silver  Sunbeam,  p.  616. 

chromophotography  (kr6,/m6-fo-tog'ra-fi),  n. 

[<  Gr.  xplhya,  color,  + photography .]  Photog- 
raphy in  colors. 

chromoplastid  (kro-mo-plas'tid),  n.  [<  Gr. 

Xpaya,  color,  + Trkaardc,  verbal  adj.  of  rtkaaceiv, 
form  (see  plastic),  + -id2.]  in  jj0t^  a granuie 
inclosed  in  protoplasm,  resembling  a chloro- 
phyl  granule,  but  of  some  other  color  than  green. 

The  colors  of  flowers  and  fruits  are  largely  due 
to  their  presence.  Also  called  chromoleucite. 
chromopsia  (kro-mop'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (>  E.  chro- 
mopsy),  < Gr.  xpuya,  color,  + diptc,  sight.]  Same 
as  chromatopsia. 

chrornopsy  (kro'mop-si),  n.  English  form  of 
chromopsia. 

chromosphere  (kro  'mo-sfer)  n.  [ < Gr.  xp<->- 
ya,  color,  + o<j>alpa,  a sphere.]  A scarlet, 
gaseous  envelop  of  irregular  depth  and  sur- 
face (“like  a prairie  on  fir e,”  Langley),  sur- 
rounding the  sun  above  the  photosphere  and 
reversing-layer.  It  is  composed  mainly  of 
hydrogen,  helium,  and  calcium  vapor,  hut  at 
the  base  other  metallic  vapors  often  appear. 

From  it,  and  composed  of  the  Bame  substances,  ascend 
here  and  there  the  enormous  cioud-like  formations  called  ™ 11Ke 
solar  prominences.  These  and  the  chromosphere  itself  - . „ ...... 

are  invisible  to  direct  vision  with  eye  or  telescope,  except  CfiTOIllCally  (kron  l-kal-l), 
total  eclipse,  but  can  he  oh.  manner:  hence,  onntirmal 


< croniclen:  see  chronicle,  r.]  A writer  of  a 
chronicle ; a recorder  of  events  in  the  order  of 
time. 

After  my  death  I wish  no  other  herald.  . . . 

But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
If  it  were  not  that  both  the  chroniclers  and  the  statute 
book  assert  the  novel  character  of  the  abuse  [collection  of 
benevolences],  we  might ...  be  tempted  to  doubt  whether 
the  charge  of  innovation  brought  against  Edward  IV.  were 
tnu'.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 373. 

chroniclist  (kron'i-klist),  n.  [<  chronicle  + 

chromulet  chromyiet  «.  [<  Gr.  xpuya,  color,  chronicon  (kron'i-kon),  n. ; pi.  chronica  (-ka). 

^ +T?e  c°lonnS  matter  [NL--  < Gr.  XPcwik6v,  nent.  sing-  of  xpovtsdr.  see 
of  plants,  especially  of  petals,  etc.  chronic.]  Same  as  chronicle. 

CmV«c1Ce  o'chrmfcl  =1tF-  The  present  abbot  . . . has  published  a chronicon  of  the 

mque,  Cl.  bp.  cronico  = Eg.  chronico  = It.  cromco  abbey.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii  241 

(=  D.  G.  chromsch  = « L.  chroniqnet  (kron'ik),  «.  See  chronic,  n. 

C,  <.  xpovoc,  time,  oi  uneer-  chromspore  (kron ' is  -por),  n.  A conti-acted 


Gr.  xpuya,  color,  + xylography.]  The  art  or 
process  of  printing  wood-engravings  in  various 
colors. 

Chromo-xylography,  effected  by  a series  of  blocks  print- 
ed in  succession,  was  comparatively  late,  and,  like  the 
simpler  art,  it  was  derived  from  China. 

Quarterly  Bev.,  CXXY1I.  108. 


v — - ■ " • = nan.  ow.  nrumsKj,\  1 . . 

chronicus,  < Gr.  Xpovu «5f,  < xp6vog,  time,  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  II.  n. : < Me.  cronike , cronyke,  cro- 
nique (=  D.  kronijk  = OHG.  kroneke,  cronike, 
cronick,  MHG.  G.  chronica,  chronik  = I)an.  kro- 
nilce  — Sw.  kronika ),  < OP.  cronique,  F.  chro- 
nique  = Pr.  cronica  - Sp.  cronica  = Pg.  chro- 
nica = It.  cronica,  K L.  chronica,  sing.,  orig. 
pi.,  < Gr.  xpovuia,  annals,  neut.  pi.  of  xpmiKog, 
relating  to  time.  Cf.  chronicle.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  time;  having  reference  mourn  a i 
to  time.  [Rare.]  Specifically — 2.  Continuing  rT  . ...  . - r;'  . 

a long  time;  inveterate  or  of  long  continuance^  Gr.xpdm,  time.] 

as  a disease;  hence,  mild  as  to  intensity  and  mo  ® dS  0t  Greek  °ngm’ 

Some^Z'^rr  ^Pamf-’0PP°fedt0acate-  chronobarometer  (kron^o-ba-rom'e-ter),  n.  [< 
snSut^X%or4rS  Zi  Gr-  ^ + Urometer'.]  A clock  having 

an  equivocal  rank,  which  are  neither  decidedly  acute  nor  a merourial  barometer  tor  its  pendulum,  and 
plainly  chronic.  Watson,  Lectures,  viii.  used  to  show  by  its  gain  or  loss  the  mean  height 

The  disturbance  which  warfare  works,  though  slight  of  the  barometer, 
compared  with  the  chronic  misery  which  it  inflicted  in  chronogram  (kron'6-eram).  n.  T—  F chrnnn- 
atame8>  “ now  beKinnin^.b^r.elar.de_l-„u““-  gramme,  < Gr.  xP^gf  rime,  + ypdjya,' a letter 


form  of  chronizoosporc. 
chronizoospore  (lpon-i-zo'o-spor),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Xpdvioc,  late  (of  time),  + an  animal,  + 
csTTopa,  seed.]  A name  given  to  minute  zoo- 
spores (microzoogonidia)  which  are  produced 
at  times  in  the  cells  of  the  water-net  Hydro- 
dictyon,  a cell  producing  from  30,000  to  100,000 : 
so  called  because  they  rest  for  several  weeks  or 
months  before  developing. 


for  a few  seconds  during  a total  eclipse,  but  can  be"ob- 
served  with  the  spectroscope  whenever  the  sun  is  shining. 


durable.  J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  209. 

Also,  rarely,  chronical. 

Il.t  n.  A chronicle. 

He  in  a chronique  saufly  mighte  it  write. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  387. 

The  Cronike  doth  treteth  this  brefly, 

More  ferther  wold  go,  mater  flnde  might  I. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6718. 

The  best  chronique  that  can  be  now  compiled. 

L.  Addison,  Descrip,  of  West  Barbary. 

chronica,  n.  Plural  of  chronicon. 
chronical  (kron'i-kal),  a.  [<  chronic  + -al.] 
Same  as  chronic.  [Rare.] 

A chronical  distemper  is  of  length,  as  dropsies,  asthmas, 
and  the  like.  Quincy. 

--  , adv.  In  a chronic 

manner;  hence,  continually;  perpetually;  al- 
ways : as,  a chronically  discontented  man. 


or  writing,  < ypd<petv,  write.  Cf.  chronograph.] 
An  inscription  in  which  a certain  date  or  epoch 
is  expressed  by  the  numeral  letters  contained 
in  it,  each  letter  being  counted  according  to  its 
independent  value,  as  in  the  motto  of  a medal 
struck  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632:  “Chrls- 
tVs  DVX ; ergo  trIVMphVs  ” (C  + I + Y + D 
+ V + X + I + V + M + V — that  is,  100  + 1 + 
5 + 500  + 5 + 10  + 1 + 5 + 1000  + 5 = 1632). 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams  and 
acrostics,  which  is  commonly  called  a chronogram.  This 
kind  of  wit  appears  very  often  on  many  modem  medals, 
especially  those  of  Germany,  when  they  represent  in  the 
inscription  the  year  in  which  they  were  coined. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  60. 

. That  [motto  used]  on  the  occasion  of  the  splendid  crea- 
tion of  fourteen  serjeants  in  1660  was  an  ingenious  chrono- 
gram alluding  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  “aDest 
CaroLVs  MagnVs."  ,V.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  30. 


chronogrammatic 
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chronogrammatic,  chronogrammatical  chronologize  (kro-nol'o-jiz),  v.  t.:  pret.  and 

(kron/,<j-gra-mat'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  chronogram , — ’ ’ • ’’  * • • -•  - 

after  grammatic,  etc.;  = F.  chronogrammatique.~\ 

Belonging  to  a chronogram;  containing  or  of 
the  nature  of  a chronogram:  as,  “a  chronogram- 
matical verse,”  Sowell. 

chr  onogr  ammatically  (kron " o - gra  - mat ' i - 

kal-i),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a chronogram. 

■mn+iri'f  l I.'ix-mi  r\  mnrt-rtnfn  4-J  \ ™ f 


pp.  chronologized , ppr.  chronologizing . * [<  chro- 
nology 4-  -ize.  ] To  arrange  in  historical  order, 
as  events  with  their  dates. 

The  numerous  and  contradictory  guesses  (they  deserve 
no  better  name)  of  the  Greeks  themselves  in  the  attempt 
to  chronologize  their  mythical  narratives. 

Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  II.  54. 


chronogrammatist  (kron-6-gram'a-tist),  n.  [<  chronology  (kro-nol'o-ji),  n. ; pi.  chronologies 

... ..  . (-jiz).  [==  F.  chronologic  = Sp.  cronologia  = Pg. 

chronologia  = It.  cronologia,  < Gr.  as  if  *xpovo- 
’Xoyia,  < xpfoot,  time,  + -7i oyia,  < "K eyetv,  speak : 
see  -ology.']  The  science  of  time,  (a)  The  method 
ot  measuring  or  computing  time  by  regular  divisions  or 
periods,  according  to  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
(6)  A special  system  by  which  such  measurement  is  effected, 
(c)  The  science  of  ascertaining  the  true  historical  order  of 
past  events  and  their  exact  dates.  ( d ) A particular  state- 
ment of  the  supposed  proper  order  of  certain  past  events : 
as,  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks.— Astronomical  or 
mathematical  chronology,  the  astronomical  part  of 
^.chronology. 


chronogram , after  epigrammatist , etc.]  A writer 

*of  chronograms. 

chronograph  (kron'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpwo- 
ypa<pog , recording  events  (see  chr  onogr  aphy), 
lit.,  recording  time,  < xpbvog,  time,  4 ypafciv, 
write.]  1 . A chronogram. — 2.  An  instrument 
for  recording  the  exact  instant  in  which  an 
event  occurs.  The  most  important  instrument  of  this 
kind  is  the  astronomical  chronograph,  the  parts  of  which 
are : (a)  a train  of  clockwork,  regulated,  not  by  an  ordinary 
escapement,  but  in  such  a way  as  to  move  with  a contin- 
uous and  equable  motion,  and  carry  forward  a sheet  or 


ribbon  of  paper ; (6)  a pen  which  draws  a continuous  line  Chronometer  (kro-nom'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  chro- 


upon  the  paper,  and  is  so  attached  to  the  armature  of  an 
electromagnet  that  whenever  the  electric  current  is  broken 
(or  made)  for  an  instant  a jog  is  produced  in  the  line  drawn 
by  the  pen.  The  electromagnet  is  put  into  one  circuit  with 
a clock  or  chronograph  which  breaks  (or  makes)  the  circuit 
for  an  instant  at  every  second,  or  other  convenient  inter- 
val, and  also  with  an  ob serving-key,  which  on  being  press- 
ed (at  the  moment  the  observation  is  taken)  produces  the 
same  effect.  The  result  is  that  jogs  appear  upon  the  line 
drawn  by  the  pen  at  every  second,  and  also  every  time  the 
key  is  touched ; and  the  relative  distances  of  these  jogs, 
which  can  be  accurately  measured,  give  the  time  of  the 
observation  correct  to  a fiftieth  of  a second.  The  name 
chronograph  is  also  applied  to  various  kinds  of  watches  so 
contrived  that  when  a button  is  pressed  the  second-hand 
stops,  or  one  of  two  second-hands  stops,  or  the  second-hand 
leaves  a dot  of  ink  upon  the  dial. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring  a small  inter- 
val of  time.  The  simplest  instrument  of  this  descrip- 
tion consists  of  a tuning-fork  carrying  at  the  end  of  one 
of  its  prongs  a bit  of  quill,  which  scratches  a wavy  line 
upon  a moving  piece  of  blackened  paper.  At  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  interval  to  be  measured  an  in- 
duction-spark is  made  to  pass  through  the  paper  close  to 
the  marking-point.  Two  little  dots  are  thus  made,  and 
the  number  of  waves  and  fractions  of  a wave  between  them 
gives  the  interval  of  time  expressed  in  terms  of  the  period 
of  vibration  of  the  fork  as  a unit. — Bouleng6’s  chrono- 
graph, an  instrument  by  means  of  which  a small  interval 
of  time  is  determined  by  measuring  the  space  described 
by  a falling  body  during  the  interval.  It  is  the  instru- 
ment most  used  for  obtaining  initial  velocities.  Bash- 
forth's  chronograph  is  also  used  for  this  purpose. 

chronographer  (kro-nog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  chronog- 
raphy  + -er1.]  Cine  who  writes  concerning 
time  or  the  events  of  time ; a chronicler. 

Oar  monkish  and  succeeding  chronographers. 

Selden,  On  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  Pref. 

Even  Westminster  had  long  ago  had  her  chronographer, 
and  tar  away  in  furthest  Wales,  Geoffrey,  the  Monmouth 
man,  was  making  men  open  their  eyes  very  wide  indeed 
with  tales.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  313. 

chronographic  (kron-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  chrono- 
graph + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chrono- 
graph, or  to  its  use  in  noting  time:  as,  the 
chronographic  method  of  recording  the  transit 
of  a star. 

When  properly  controlled,  this  chronoscope  measures 
the  time  as  accurately  as  any  of  the  chronographic  meth- 
ods which  have  been  proposed.  Mind,  XI.  221. 


chrysalis 

The  later  chronoscopy  has  warranted  the  possibility  of 
determining  the  educability  of  the  nervous  system  to  a 
punctual  obedience.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXI.  433. 

chronostea,  n.  Plural  of  chronosteon. 
chronosteal  (kro-nos'te-al),  a.  [<  chronosteon 
+ -al.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chronosteon : 
as,  chronosteal  elements. 

The  human  chronosteal  bones,  though  completely  fused 
in  adult  life,  differ  among  themselves  in  origin,  develop- 
ment, structure,  position,  relation,  and  function. 

Coues,  Amer.  Jour.  Otology,  IV.  19. 

chronosteon  (kro-nos'te-on),  n. ; pi.  chronostea 
(“&)• . [NL.  (Coues,  1882),  < Gr.  xp^vog,  time  (in 
allusion  to  L.  tempus , time,  also  temple  of  the 
head:  see  temple 2,  temporally  4-  oarkov , bone.] 
The  temporal  bone,  or  os  temporis,  of  human 
anatomy,  morphologically  considered  to  'be 
composed  of  a number  of  separate  and  differ- 
ent bones. 

To  begin  with,  the  term  “temporal  bone”  is  obviously 
objectionable,  as  applied  to  that  group  of  bones  called  tem- 
poral. W e will  substitute  the  single  word  chronosteon.  . . 
The  chronosteon  is  seen  to  unite  the  two  great  offices  of 
auditory  sense  organ  and  suspensorium  of  the  facial  seg- 
ments. Coues , Amer.  Jour.  Otology,  IV.  18,  24. 

chronothermometer  (kroirio-ther-mom'  e-t6r), 
n.  [<  Gr.  xp^og,  time,  4 thermometer.]  A chro- 
nometer with  an  uncompensated  or  anti-com- 
pensated balance-wheel,  used  to  show  the  mean 
temperature. 

.«  , . , Chroocephalus,  n.  Same  as  Chroicocephaltis. 

ciheally,  a time-keeper  Chroococcaceae  (kr6//6-ko-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
of  great  accuracy  de-  < Chrooeoccus  + -acese.']  A family  of  blue-green 
algse,  belonging  to  the  class  Schizophyceee. 
They  are  microscopic  unicellular  plants,  spherical  to  cy- 
lindrical in  shape,  and  solitary  or  united  in  families,  often 
by  means  of  an  enveloping  jelly.  They  occur  in  both  fresh 
and  salt  water. 


nometre  = Sp.  cronometro  = Pg.  chronometro  = 
It.  cronometro , < Gr.  xp6- 
vog,  time,  4 perpov , mea- 
sure.] 1.  Any  instrument 
that  measures  time,  or 
divides  time  into  equal 
portions,  or  is  used  for 
that  purpose,  as  a clock, 
watch,  or  dial. — 2.  Spe- 


signed  to  be  used  for  de- 
termining the  longitude 
at  sea,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  where  a very 
exact  measurement  of 
time  is  required.  The 
marine  chronometer  differs 
from  the  ordinary  watch  in 
the  principle  of  its  escape- 
ment, which  is  so  constructed 
that  the  balance  is  free  from 
the  wheels  during  the  greater  part  of  its  vibration,  and 
also  in  being  fitted  with  a compensation  adjustment,  cal-  . - . 

culated  to  prevent  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  Cliroolepoid  (kro-ol'e-noid),  a.  IX  Gr  rooa  room 

metal  by  the  action  of  heat  and  cold  from  affecting  its  TZiiZ.  > * V V „ L \\J*.XP™,XPOtaj 

movements.  The  balance-spring  of  the  chronometer  is 


Chronometer. 

a,  a',  box  and  lid ; b,  chro- 
nometer suspended  in  gimbals ; 
c,  chronometer-balance. 


Chrooeoccus  (kro-6-kok'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xpbc, 
Xpoia,  color,  + nissog,  berry.]  A genus  of  algfe, 
typical  of  the  Chroococcacece,  characterized  by 
globose,  oval,  or  (from  pressure)  angular  cells, 
without  a gelatinous  envelop,  and  existing  sin- 
gly or  in  free  families.  They  grow  in  moist 
places. 


color,  + /Urn'c,  scale,  + eVSog,  form.]  In  lichenol., 
consisting  of  minute  yellow  scales.  [Rare.] 
chroopsia  (kro-op'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xp6a, 
xpoid,  color,  + 01 view.]  Same  as  chroma- 
topsia. 

chrotic  (kro'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  jyrix;  (xperr-),  the 
skin,  -V  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  skin, 
chrottat  (krot'ii).,  n.-,  pi.  chrottce  (-e).  [ML.] 
An  ancient  musical  instrument.  See  crowd? 
and  erwth. 


helicoidal,  that  of  the  watch  spiral.  The  pocket-chro- 
nometer does  not  differ  in  appearance  from  a watch,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  somewhat  larger. 

3.  An  instrument  intended  to  set  the  pace  and 
rhythm  for  a piece  of  music ; a metronome. 

Solar  chronometer,  a sun-dial  adapted  to  show  solar 
time. 

chronometric,  chronometrical  (kron-o-met'- 
rik,  -ri-kal),  a.  [<  chronometer  + -4c,  -ical.  Cf. 

F.  chronometrique,  etc.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  , 

the  nature  of  chronometry. — 2.  Pertaining  to  Chrozophora  (kro-zof 'o-ra),  n. 
the  chronometer ; measured  by  a chronometer.  *'  +T-" 

The  discovery  of  the  different  expansibilities  of  metals 
by  heat  gave  us  the  means  of  correcting  our  chronometri- 
cal measurements  of  astronomical  periods. 

II.  Spencer , Universal  Progress,  p.  142. 

Chronometric  governor,  a device  to  render  the  mean 
velocity  of  an  engine  uniform,  by  means  of  some  kind  of 
time-measurer  set  to  work  at  a prescribed  and  equable 
rate. 


- . r -~/7  ...  [NL.,  prop. 

Chrosophora , < xp&g,  color,  the  color  of  the  skin, 
orig.  skin  (cf.  XP&&w,  tinge),  4 -(popogy  < (pepstv 
= E.  &eari.]  A small  genus  of  low-growing 
annual  or  perennial  plants  of  the  family  Eu - 
phorhiacese.  The  best-known  species  is  C.  tinctoria,  a 
small,  prostrate,  hoary  annual,  with  slender  cylindrical 
stems  and  drooping  fruit,  composed  of  three  blackish  rough 
cells.  It  is  a native  of  warm  places  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  produces  a deep-purple  dye  called  turnsole. 


chronometry  (kro-nom'e-tri),  n.  [<  chronom-  chrys-.  See  chryso-, 

eter  + -i/3;  = P.  chronometric,  etc.]  The  art  chrysal,  crysal,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Jnarch- 
or  process  of  measuring  time ; the  measuring  of  cry,  a kind  of  pinch  or  crack  in  a bow.  Enciic 
time  by  periods  or  divisions.  Brit.,  II.  378. 


In  this  recognition  ot  the  chronometry  of  organic  pro-  chrysalid  (kris'a-lid),  n.  and  a.  [<  P.  chrysalide 

t.hprp  IS  nnimpetinnolilu  nprnot  nwnmion  to.  • ft  • i L A , 


chronography  (kro-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  P.  chro- 
nographie=  Sp.  cro'nografia = Pg.  chronographia 
=It.  cronografia,  < Gr . xp°voypaif>ia,  ( xpovoypcupo;, 
recording  times  and  events,  a chronographer 
(>  L.  chronographus),  < XP<>V°C,  time,  + ypatyuv, 
write.]  The  description  or  investigation  of 
past  events,  with  reference  to  the  time  of  their 
occurrence;  chronology.  [Rare.] 

chronologer  (kro-nol'o-j6r),  n.  [<  chronology  quire  -mronopnor. j An  instrument  tor  trans-  alls 
+ -er1.]  One  versed  in  chronology;  one  who  mitting  records  of  time  (as  by  a standard  clock),  chrysalis  (kris'a-lis) 

.f.ftt!  nr*  ■fl'ici  rlotnc  A-f  no  at-  mrenta  . Tw  moano  olA/i+wi/ii+Tr  4-w  . ■>-  , ' . P 


investigates  or  records  the  dates  of  past  events  *by  means  of  electricity,  to  distant  points, 


pi.  chrysalides  (kri- 


and  transactions.  Also  chronologist. 

[Rome]  was  built  but  seven  hundred  flftie  three  yeares 
before  Christ,  as  . . . most  of  the  best  Chronologers  doe 
record.  Coryat , Crudities,  I.  143. 

a.  [<  chronology 
Same  as  chrono- 


chronologic  (kron-o-loj'ik), 

4-  -ic;  = F.  chronologique .] 
logical.  [Rare.] 
chronological  (kron-o-loj 'i-kal),  a.  [As  chrono- 
logic 4 -ed.]  Relating  to  chronology;  contain- 
ing an  account  of  events  in  the  order  of  time ; 
according  to  the  order  of  time : as,  a chronologi- 
cal table  or  narrative ; a chronological  arrange- 
ment of  works  of  art.— chronological  column. 
See  column,  1. 

chronologically  (kron-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
chronological  manner;  in  a manner  according 
with  the  order  of  time,  the  series  of  events,  or 
the  rules  of  chronology;  with  regard  to  the 
true  order  of  events ; as  regards  chronology, 
chronologist  (kro-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  chronology 
4 - 4st ; = F.  chronologiste.~\  Same  as  chronolo- 
ger. 


chronoscope  (kron'6-skop),  n.  [=~  F.  chrono- 
scope = It.  cronoscbpo,  < Gr.  xp^og,  time,  4 
gkotcelVj  observe.]  1.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring extremely  short  intervals  of  time.  Spe- 
cifically— 2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  projectiles.  The  most  general  arrange- 
ment consists  of  a series  of  screens  through  which  a ball 
is  made  to  pass,  the  rupture  of  each  screen  breaking  for  a 
moment  the  continuity  of  an  electric  current,  which  acts 
upon  the  recording  strip  of  a chronograph  (which  see). — 
Hipp’S  chronoscope,  a time-measuring  instrument, 
consisting  of  a train  of  wheels,  moved  by  a weight,  with 
two  dials  having  hands  the  wheel  work  moving  which 
is  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  with  the  main  train  by 
the  action  of  a clutch  worked  by  an  electromagnet.  The 
hands,  at  first  stationary,  are  thrown  into  gear  by  the 
initial  event  of  the  period  to  be  measured,  and  move 
until,  at  the  final  event,  they  are  thrown  out  of  gear 
and  arrested  by  the  clutch.  The  distance  which  they 
have  traveled  over  the  dials  measures  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  events. 

chronoscopy  (kro-nos'ko-pi),  n.  [<  chronoscope 
+\'/3;  = P.  chronoscopie .]  The  art  or  process 
of  measuring  the  duration  of  short-lived  phe- 
nomena ; the  use  of  a chronoscope. 


sal'i-dez).  [NL.,  < L.  clirysallis,  < Gr.  xpvoaXXig 
(-XiS-),  the  gold-colored  sheath  of  butterflies, 

etc.,  < rpiwdf, 
h ///  c gold.  Cf.  L. 

aurelia,  chrysa- 
lis, < aurum, 
gold.]  A form 
which  butter- 
flies, moths,  and 
most  other  in- 
sects assume 
when  they  aban- 
don the  larval  or 

a,  Chrysalis  of  the  Philenor  Swallow-  rtofciT.-mll n c-f q+cx 
tail,  shaded  back  view;  b,  same,  lateral  Caterpillar  State 
outline;  c.  Chrysalis  of  the  Archippus  and  before  they 

arrive  at  their 
winged  or  per- 
feet  state;  specifically,  the  pupa  of  a butter- 
fly. In  the  chrysalis  form  the  animal  is  in  a state  of 
rest  or  insensibility,  and  exist',  without  nutriment  for  a 
length  ot  time  varying  with  the  species  and  season.  Dur- 
ing this  period  an  elaboration  is  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
the  chrysalis,  giving  to  the  organs  of  the  future  animal 
their  proper  development  before  it  breaks  its  envelop. 


Butterfly,  lateral  view. 


chrysalis 

The  form  of  the  case  of  the  chrysalis  varies  with  different 
families  and  orders.  Those  of  most  lepidopterous  insects 
are  inclosed  m a somewhat  horny  membranous  case,  and 
generally  of  a more  or  less  angular  form,  pointed  at  the 
abdominal  end  and  sometimes  at  both  ends.  Before  the 
caterpillar  undergoes  its  transformation  into  this  state  it 
often  spins  for  itself  a silken  cocoon,  within  which  the 
chrysalis  is  concealed.  In  most  of  the  Coleoptera  the  legs 
of  the  chrysalis  are  in  distinct  sheaths ; in  the  Lepidop- 
tera  they  are  not  distinct ; in  the  locust  tribe,  and  many 
other  insects,  the  chrysalis  resembles  the  perfect  insect, 
and  differs  from  the  latter  principally  in  not  having 
the  wings  complete.  Also  called  chrysalid,  chrysalidan, 

^ nymph , pupa,  and  formerly  aurelia. 

chrysalis-shell  (kris'a-lis-shel),  n.  The  shell 
of  a gastropod  of  the  genus  Pupa  or  family  Pu- 
pidse. 

chrysamine  (kris-am'iu),  n.  [<  Gr.  x[‘vr,'k, 
gold,  + amine.']  A name  of  two  different  de- 
rivatives (chrysamine  G and  chrysamine  R)  of 
salicylic  acid,  each  containing  the  tetrazo 
group.  Both  are  direct  cotton-colors,  and  both  produce 
shades  of  yellow,  those  from  chrysamine  It  being  the 
more  red  in  character. 

chrysaniline  (kri-san'i-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpvcog, 
gold,  + aniline.]  Avery  beautiful  yellow  dye, 
obtained  by  submitting  the  residue  from  which 
rosaniline  has  been  extracted  to  a current  of 
steam.  A quantity  of  the  base  passes  into  solution,  and 
if  nitric  acid  is  added  to  it  chrysaniline  is  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  a nitrate,  not  easily  soluble. 

chrysanisic  (kris-a-nis'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  xprcAg, 
gold,  + anisic.]  tJsed  only  in  the  following 
phrase. — Chrysanisic  acid,  C7H5N3O0,  an  acid  form- 
ing  golden-yellow  crystals,  used  in  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain aniline  dyes. 

chrysanthemum  (kri-san'the-mum),  n.  [=  F. 
chrysantheme  = Sp.  It.  erisantemo  = Pg.  chry- 
santemo,  < L.  chrysanthemum,  < Gr.  xPvaavOe/iov, 
lit.  ‘ golden  flower,’  < xPva° f>  gold;  + avdepov, 
flower.]  1 . A plant  of  the  genus  Chrysanthe- 
mum.— 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  Alarge  genus  of  com- 
posite plants,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  northern  Africa.  The  generic  name  is  now  rarely 
appropriate,  as  only  a small  number  have  yellow  dowers. 
The  perennial  chrysanthemum  of  the  gardens,  C.  Sinense 
or  Indicum,  a native  of  China  and  Japan,  has  developed 
under  cultivation  a great  diversity  of  handsome  and  re- 
markable varieties.  It  ranks  as  the  national  flower  of 


Chrysanthemum  frutescens. 


Japan,  where  special  attention  is  paid  to  its  cultivation 
and  variation,  and  where  an  open  16-petaled  chrysanthe- 
mum is  the  imperial  emblem.  Several  other  species  are 
frequently  cultivated  for  ornament,  as  C.  frutescens,  C. 
roseum,  etc.  The  genus  includes  the  common  feverfew  (C. 
Parthenium),  the  corn-marigold  of  Europe  ( C . segetum), 
and  the  whiteweed  or  oxeye  daisy  (C.  Leucanthemum). 

chrysarobin  (kri-sar'o-bin),  n.  [<  NL.  chrysa- 
robinum,  < Gr.  XPVC ^f,  gold,  + ar(ar)oba,  orig. 
a native  (E.  Jnd.)  name  for  the  bark  of  a le- 
guminous tree.]  1.  Same  as  Goa  powder  (which 
see,  under  powder). — 2.  A supposed  chemical 
principle,  the  chief  constituent  and  active  me- 
dicinal principle  of  Goa  powder. 

chrysarobinum  (kris//ar-o-bi'mim),  n.  [NL. : 
see  chrysarobin.]  A mixture  of  proximate  prin- 
ciples extracted  from  Goa  powder,  formerly 
mistaken  for  chrysophanic  acid.  It  is  used  in 
certain  skin-diseases. 

chryselephantine  (kris,/el-e-fan'tin),  a.  [=  F. 
chryselephantine , < Gr.  xPvae^efdVTivog,  of  gold 
and  ivory,  < xPm°g<  gold,  + ktetyag,  ivory,  ele- 
phant, > HejtavTivog,  of  ivory : see  elephant.] 
Composed  of  gold  and  ivory:  specifically,  in 
ancient  art , applied  to  statues  overlaid  with 
plates  of  gold  and  ivory.  Such  a statue  was  built  up 
upon  a wooden  core  or  frame,  braced  and  sustained  by 
rods  of  metal.  When  the  sculptor  had  completed  his 
model,  the  flesh-surface  of  a cast  taken  from  it  was  marked 
off  into  sections.  These  were  separated  from  one  another, 
and  reproduced  in  ivory  plates,  which  were  eventually  fas- 
tened on  or  fitted  into  the  surface  of  the  wooden  core.  The 
draperies  also  were  divided  into  sections  and  reproduced 
in  gold,  gold  of  different  tints  often  being  introduced,  and 
were  fitted  upon  the  statue  like  a garment.  The  gold  por- 
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tions  were  sometimes  made  removable,  as  in  the  great 
statue  of  Athena  by  Phidias  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  ; 
in  that  case  they  were  regarded  as  a reserve  fund  available 
to  the  state  in  time  of  need. 

The  proportions  of  the  whole  building  [the  Parthenon] 
itself  were  again  adjusted  to  the  scale  of  the  chrysele- 
phantine statue  of  Pallas  Athene  which  it  contained. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  33. 

Chrysemys  (kris'e-mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xPva6g, 
gold,  + tpv g or  i/liig  (epvo-),  tbe  fresh-water  tor- 
toise.] A genus  of  fresh-water  turtles  or  terra- 
pins, of  the  family  Em/ydidce.  The  painted  turtle, 
Chrysemys  picta,  is  one  of  the  best-known  chelonians  of 
the  United  States,  abounding  in  ponds  and  slow  streams 
from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

chrysene  (kris'en),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpvak,  gold,  + 
-ene.]  A hydrocarbon  (C18H12)  found  in  coal- 
tar.  It  melts  at  482’  T\,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disulphid.  It  crystallizes  in 
leaflets  which  have  a violet  fluorescence. 

chrysid  (kris'id),  n.  One  of  the  Chrysididce. 

Chrysididse  (kri-sid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chry- 
sis  + -idee.]  A family  of  tubuliferous  hyme- 


Ruby-tailed  Fly  ( Chrysis  nitidula ).  (Cross shows  natural  size.) 


nopterous  insects,  having  the  posterior  abdomi- 
nal segments  retractile  andthe  under  side  of  the 
abdomen  concave,  and  provided  with  a tubular 
membranous  ovipositor  of  a single  piece.  They 
are  richly  colored  insects,  very  active  in  the  hottest  sun- 
shine, and  capable  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a hall. 
They  are  solitary  and  parasitic,  depositing  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  Hymenoptera , especially  of  the  fossorial 
wasps.  There  are  several  genera  and  many  species. 

Chrysis  (kri'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1766),  < Gr. 
Xpvaig,  a vessel  of  gold,  a gold-broiclered  dress, 
< xpveog,  gold.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Chrysididce,  containing  the  gold-wasps  or 
ruby-tailed  flies,  handsomely  colored  with  me- 
tallic hues.  C.  iynita  is  the  best-known  species ; it  has 
the  hind  thorax  anil  legs  rich  blue  or  green,  and  the  abdo- 
men coppery  red.  Also  spelled,  improperly,  Chrisis. 

chryso-.  [NL.  (before  a vowel,  chrys-),  < Gr. 
xpvrnc,  gold,  a word  of  uncertain  origin  and  re- 
lations.] An  element  in  many  compound  words 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  ‘gold.’ 

Chrysobalanns  (kris-o-bal'a-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  xpve6g,  gold,  + jialavog,  an  acorn.]  A genus 
of  rosaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  with  simple  en- 
tire coriaceous  leaves,  small  white  flowers,  a 
basal  style,  and  a fleshy  one-seeded  fruit.  There 
are  three  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  America.  The 
cocoa-plum,  C.  Icaco,  is  found  throughout  tropical  Amer- 
ica and  in  southern  Florida.  Its  fruit  is  edible,  resem- 
bling a plum,  and  is  used  as  a preserve.  C.  oblongifolius 
also  occurs  in  Florida. 


chrysoberyl  (kris'6-ber-il),  n.  [<  L.  chrysobe- 
ryllus,  < Gr.  xpvoo{M/pv?Jj>c,  beryl  with  a tinge  of 
gold  color,  < xPm6g,  gold,  + pf/piMeog,  beryl.] 
A mineral  of  a yellowish-green  to  emerald-green 
color,  sometimes  red  by  transmitted  light,  an 
aluminate  of  glucinum.  it  is  found  in  rolled  peb- 
bles  in  Brazil  and  Ceylon ; in  fine  crystals  (variety  alex- 
andrite) in  the  Ural ; and  in  granite  at  Haddam,  Connec- 
ticut, and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  It  is  next  to 
the  sapphire  in  hardness,  and  some  varieties  are  employed 


in  jewelry,  the  kind  call- 
ed cat's-eye,  which  pre- 
sents an  opalescent  play 
of  light,  being  especially 
admired.  The  variety 
alexandrite,  having  an 
emerald-green  color  by 
reflected  and  a colum- 
bine-red by  transmitted 
light,  is  also  prized  as  a 
gem.  Also  called  cymo- 
phane. 

Chrysobothris 

(kris-o-both'ris),  «. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  XPW ~6g> 
gold,  + flodpog,  a pit, 
trough.]  A genus  of 
buprestid  beetles, 
containing  numer- 
ous species,  of  ob- 
long depressed  form 
and  on  the  upper 
side  usually  brown- 


Flat-headed  Apple-tree  Borer 
( Chrysobothris femora  ta ) . 
a,  larva,  dorsal  view;  b,  pupa;  c, 
swollen  thoracic  joints  of  larva,  from 
beneath ; d,  beetle.  (Natural  size.) 


ish-green,  roughened  by  shallow  pits  of  brighter 
metallic  color.  The  larvae  are  elongate,  cylindrical, 
legless  grubs  of  a whitish  color,  which  tunnel  under  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  the  enormous 
size  of  the  first  thoracic  joint,  which  is  rounded  at  the  sides 
and  flattened  above  and  beneath.  Two  very  abundant 
North  American  species  are  C.  aentipes , which  infests  pine- 
trees,  and  C.  femorata , which  affects  various  deciduous 
trees,  and  by  preference  orchard-trees.  Its  larva  is  the 
well-known  flat-headed  apple-tree  borer  of  orcliardists. 

Chrysochlora  (kris-o-klo'ra),  n.  [NL.  (La- 

treille,  1825),  < Gr.  xpraAg,  gold,  + x^opAg,  green- 
ish-yellow.] A genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  a 
golden-green  color,  whose  larva)  live  in  cows’ 
dung. 

chry sochlore 1 (kris'o-klor),  n.  [<  Clirysochlo- 
ris,  q.  v.]  An  animal  of  the  family  Chryso- 
chloriclidce;  a Cape  mole. 

chrysochlore2  (kris'o-klor),  n.  [<  Chryso- 
chlora, q.  v.]  A dipterous  insect  of  the  genus 
Chrysochlora. 

chrysochloridid  (kris-o-klo'ri-did),  n.  An  in- 
sectivorous mammal  of  the  family  Chrysochlo- 
rididas. 

Chrysochloridid®  (kris//o-klo-rid'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Chrysochloris  (-rid-)  + -idee.]  A family 
of  mole-like  fossorial  mammals,  of  the  order 
Insectivora ; the  gold-moles  or  Cape  moles  of 
South  Africa.  They  are  related  to  the  Madagascan 
cenfcetids,  but  not  specially  to  the  true  TalpuUe.  They 
have  a dense,  soft,  lustrous  pelage ; a cuneiform  skull, with 
no  interorbita)  constriction  or  postorbital  processes ; zygo* 
mata  completed  and  tympanies  bullate ; no  pubic  sym- 
physis ; the  tibia  and  fibula  ankylosed  ; the  limbs  very 
short ; the  fore  feet  with  large  strong  claws  for  digging ; 
the  ears  small  and  concealed  ; no  tail  visible  externally ; 
and  the  eyes  rudimentary  and  covered  with  skin.  There 
are  two  genera,  Chrysochloris  and  Chalcochloris  (or  .4m- 
blysomus ),  distinguished  by  their  dentition. 

Chrysochloris  (kris-o-klo'ris),  n.  [NL.  (Lace- 
pede,  1709),  < Gr.  xproAg,  gold,  + x^up6g,  green- 
ish-yellow.] The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Clirysochlorididee,  having  3 incisors,  1 canine, 
3 premolars,  and  3 molars  in  each  side  of  each 
jaw : so  called  from  the  brilliant  metallic  luster 
of  tbe  fur,  which  glances  from  gold  to  green  and 


Gold-mole  ( Chrysochloris  aureus). 

violet.  C.  aureus  is  the  Cape  chrysochlore  or 
gold-mole.  Also  spelled,  improperly,  Chriso- 
chloris. 

chrysochrous  (kris'6-krus),  a.  [<  Gr.  xpm<>- 
Xpoog,  gold-colored,  < xPvaAg,  gold,  + xp^a<  col- 
or.] Of  a golden-yellow  color. 

chrysocolla (kris-o-kol'a),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  chryso- 
colle  = Sp.  crisocola  = It.  crisocolla),  < Gr.  XP11- 
aAsoXla,  gold-solder,  < xpva 6t>  gold,  + nokXa, 
glue.]  1.  A silicate  of  the  protoxid  of  copper, 
of  a bluish-green  to  sky-blue  color,  apparently 
produced  from  the  decomposition  of  copper 
ores,  which  it  usually  accompanies. — 2.  Borax: 
so  called  in  the  sixteenth  century  because  it 
was  used  in  soldering  gold. 

chrysocollet,  n.  Same  as  chrysocolla,  1. 

Now,  as  with  Gold  growes  in  the  self-same  Mine 
Much  Chrysocolle,  and  also  Silver  fine: 

So  supreani  Honor,  and  Wealth  (matclit  by  none) 
Second  the  Wisdom  of  great  Salomon. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bart  as ’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 

chrysocracy  (kri-sok'ra-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpmAg, 
gold,  + -sparia,  rule,  "<  sparely,  rule.]  The 
power  or  rule  of  gold  or  wealth.  [Bare.] 

That  extraordinary  hybrid  or  mule  between  democracy 
and  chrysocracy , a native-born  New  England  serving-man. 

0.  IF.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  ix. 

chrysogonidium  (kris//p-go-nid'i-um),  ii.  i pi. 
chrysogonidia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  xPv°Ag,  gold, 

+ ydvog,  seed,  + dim.  -Idiov.]  In  lichen ology,  a 
gonidium  which  contains  orange-colored  gran- 
ules. 

chrysograph  (kris'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  xPva°g< 
gold,  + ypa^rj,  a writing,  < ypatheiv,  write.]  A 
manuscript  the  letters  of  which  are  executed 
in  gold,  or  in  gold  and  silver. 

chrysography  (kri-sog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  chryso- 
graphie  = Sp.  crisografia,  < ML.  chrysographia, 
< Gr.  xpvr70ypa9*a,  < xPvao7Pd<pog,  one  who  writes 
in  letters  of  gold,  < xpva6g,  gold,  + ypaQetv, 
write.]  1.  The  art  of  writing  in  letters  of 
gold,  practised  by  the  writers  of  manuscripts 
in  the  early  middle  ages. — 2.  The  writing  itself 
thus  executed. — 3.  In  Gr.  antiq.,  the  art  of 
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embroidering  in  gold,  of  inlaying  other  metals 
with  gold,  and  the  like. 

chrysoid  (kris'oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  xPvaoEC^VC,  like 
gold,  < xPva° f,  gold,  + dSog,  form.]  A name  for 
Farmer’s  alloys,  which  resemble  gold.  They 
are  composed  of  copper,  aluminium,  and  silver. 

chryscidine  (kri-soi'din),  n.  [As  chrysoid  + 
-ine2.]  A coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  the 
hydrochlorid  of  diamiuoazobenzene.  It  consists 
of  dark-violet  crystal*  soluble  in  water.  It  dyes  orange- 
color  on  silk  and  cotton. 

chrysoin  (kris'oin),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  xpvei k,  gold, 
+ - in 2.]  Same  as  resorcinol  yellow  (which  see, 
under  yellow). 

chrysolepic  (kris-o-lep'ik),  aL  [<  Gr.  xpwrAg, 


gold,  + hemg,  scale,  + 4c.] 

en  scales.— Chrysolepic  acid,  another  name  for  picric 
acid. 

chrysolin  (kris'o-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpvcn k,  gold, 

+ L.  oleum,  oil,  + -in2.']  A coal-tar  color  of 
the  phthalein  group,  used  in  dyeing,  it  is  the 
sodium  salt  of  benzyl-fluorescein.  It  produces  a yellow 
color,  similar  to  that  of  turmeric,  on  silk,  cotton,  and  wool. 

chrysolite  (kris'o-lit),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
chrisolite,  crisolite,  < HE.  crisolite  (also  criso- 
litus)  = Dan.  krysolit,  < OF.  crisolite,  F.  chry- 
solithe  ~ Pr.  crisolit  = Sp.  crisdlito  — Pg.  chry- 
solitho  = It.  crisolito  = G.  chrysolith,  < L.  chryso- 
lithos,  < Gr.  xPVGGA!0og,  a bright-yellow  stone, 

perhaps  a topaz,  < xPV(J^Cf  gold,  + M6og,  stone.]  - - n . ... 

A silicate  of  magnesium  and  iron,  commonly  of  *r??°Pa  (kn-so  pa), 
a yellow  or  green  color,  and  varying  from  trans-  ° ,r  vm'n  11  ’ r -r 

parent  to  translucent.  Very  fine  specimens  are  found 
in  Egypt  and  Brazil,  butitisnotof  high  repute  as  a jewelers’ 
stone.  It  is  common  in  certain  volcanic  rocks,  like  basalt, 
and  is  also  a constituent  of  many  meteorites.  It  is  readily 
altered  to  the_  hydrous  magnesium  silicate  serpentine,  and 
many  extensive  beds  of  serpentine  have  been  shown  to 
have  had  this  origin.  The  chrysolite  group  of  minerals 
includes  a number  of  orthosilicates  having  the  same  gen- 
eral composition  and  the  same  crystalline  form  as  chryso- 
lite, as  forsterite  <Mg2Si04),  fayalite  (Fe2Si04),  and  teph- 
roite  (Mn2Si04).  Also  called  olivin,  and  by  the  French 
peridot. 

chrysolith  (kris'o-lith),  n.  [<  L.  chrysolithos: 
see  chrysolite.]  Same  as  chrysolite. 
chrysolitic  (kris-o-lit'ik),  a.  [<  chrysolite  + 

-ic.]  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  containing 
chrysolite. 

chrysology  (kri-sol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  chrysoiogie 
= Sp.  crisologia,  K Gr.  as  if  *xpvaokoytct,  < XPV~ 
aoldyog,  speaking  of  gold,  < XPV°°S,  gold,  + 

Myetv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  That  branch  of  po- 
litical economy  which  relates  to  the  production 
of  wealth.  Brande.  [Rare.] 

Chrysolophus  (kri-sol'o-fus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

XpvaATuxpog,  with  golden  crest,  < xpvaog,  gold,  + 
hipog,  crest.]  In  ornith. : (as)  A genus  of  mag- 
nificent pheasants,  of  the  family  Bhasianidce, 
including  the  golden  and  Amherstian  pheas- 
ants, C.  pictus  and  C.  amherstice,  of  the  most 
gorgeous  and  varied  colors, 
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see),  detached  from  the  polyp-stock,  and  in  this 
state  mistaken  for  a different  genus. 

Chrysomitris  (kris-o-mit'ris),  n.  [NE.,  < Gr. 

Xpvoopi/Tptg  (in  Aristotle),  a kind  of  bird,  ac- 
cording to  Sundevall  the  goldfinch,  < xpvoAg, 
gold,  + -pgr pig,  of  uncertain  meaning.]  An 
Aristotelian  name  of  some  small  yellowish  bird 
that  feeds  upon  thistles,  perhaps  the  goldfinch, 
taken  by  Boie  in  1828  as  the  name  of  a genns 
of  fringilline  birds,  including  the  linnet  or  sis- 
kin (C.  spinus),  and  later  extended  to  a number 
of  American  linnets,  as  the  pine-finch  ( C.pinvs), 

the  American  goldfinch  ( C tristis ),  etc.,  having  ^ auumuamr 

sa^^sssssaa.***  ■ <»•»*** 


Resembling  gold-  Chrysomonadidse  (kris"b-mo-nad'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Chrysomonas  (- nad -)  '+  -idee.]  A large 
family  of  dimastigate  eustomatous  flagellate  in- 
fusorians, named  from  the  genus  Chrysomonas. 
The  endoplasm  includes  a pair  of  lateral  olive  or  yellow 
pigmentary  bands,  and  the  flagella  are  normally  two,  of 
similar  or  diverse  form,  though  there  is  only  one  flagellum 
in  Chrysomonas.  The  family  as  composed  by  Kent  in- 
cludes several  families  of  other  authors. 

Chrysomonas  (kri-som'o-nas),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xpvadg,  gold,  + povag  ( povaS -),  a unit:  see  mo- 
nad.] The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Chryso- 
monadidce.  It  contains  soft  and  plastic  animal- 
cules with  a single  flagellum  and  no  distinct 
pharynx. 

Jhrysopa  (kri-so'pii),  n.  [NL.  (Leach,  1817) ; 
cf.  Gr.  xpwAnp,  gold-colored,  < xPva6S,  gold,  + 
ini),  eye,  face.  Of.  Chrysops.]  A genus  of  the 
neuropterous  family  Chrysopidas,  character- 
ized by  having  no  ocelli,  wings  entire,  an- 
tenna) bristle-shaped,  and  labrum  entire ; the 
lace-wing  flies.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon  long  foot- 
stalks, and  the  larvse  are  carnivorous,  feeding  upon  plant- 
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-pose,  -passus,  -prassus  = D.  G.  chrysopras,  < 
OF.  crisopace,  F.  chrysoprase  = Sp.  crisoprasa 
= Pg.  chrysopraso,  chrysopasio  = It.  crisopazzo, 
< L.  chrysoprasus,  < Gr.  xpvoonpaaog,  < xpvodg, 
gold,  + Ttpaaov,  a leek:  s eeprasum.]  A variety 
of  chalcedony  commonly  apple-green  in  color 
and  often  extremely  beautiful,  so  that  it  is 
much  esteemed  in  jewelry.  It  is  translucent,  or 
sometimes  semi-transparent,  and  of  a hardness  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  flint. 

“A  draught  of  wine  witli  powdered  chrysoprase." 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Mysterious  Illness. 

chrysoprasus  (kri-sop'ra-zus  ),»•  [L-  : s eechry- 
isoprase.]  name  as  chrysoprase.  Rev.  xxi.  19,20. 
Chrysops  (krl'sops),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen,  1803), 
irreg.  < Gr.  xpeoenrog,  with  golden  eyes  (cf.  xpv- 
o(nj>,  gold-colored),  < x.f)VGtk,  gold,  + inp,  eye. 
Cf.  Chrysopa.]  A genus  of  hexachsetous  dip- 


Lace-wing Fly  {Chrysopa  plorabunda). 
a>  b , larva;  c,  cocoons;  d,  imago  with  left  wings  omitted. 

(All  natural  size.) 

lice  and  other  small  insects.  C.  oculata  is  the  common 
species  of  the  eastern  United  States,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a beneficial  insect  in  articles  upon  economic 
entomology. 

Chrysopelea  (kris//o-pe-le'a),  n.  [NL.  (Boio),  < 
Gr.  xpvoAg,  gold,  + udkuog  for  irikiog,  livid,  dark, 
< Trrldf,  zriUdf,  dark-colored,  dusky,  prob.  akin 


2.  Female  of  Common  Cleg  ( Chrysops  cacutiens).  i and  3.  Other 
species  of  the  same  family.  (All  natural  size.) 

terous  insects,  of  the  family  Tabanidce  or  gad- 
flies; the  clegs.  These  flies  are  great  blood-suckers, 
very  troublesome  to  horses  and  cattle,  and  even  to  man. 
Their  larvse  are  supposed  10  li  ve  under  ground.  The  name 
of  the  genus  is  derived  from  the  sparkling  golden  eyes- 
C.  ccBcutiens  is  the  common  cleg  of  Europe. 

chrysorhamnin  (kris-o-ram'nin),  n.  [<  Gr.  XPV~ 
aog,  gold,  + papvog,  a prickly  shrub  (see  Eham- 
nus),  + -in2.]  A name  given  to  the  yellow  col- 
oring matter  existing  in  French  berries.  See 
berry1  and  Bhamnus. 

Kane  distinguishes  two  coloring  matters  [in  French  ber- 
ries], which  he  calls  respectively  chnjsorhamnme  and  xan- 
thorhamnine.  O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  76. 

chrysospermt  (kris'o-sperm),  n.  [(Cf.  Gr.  XPVG<)- 
aireppov,  a kind  of  se’dum)  < Gr.  xPv°6g,  gold,  + 
cirepya,  seed.]  A means  of  producing  gold.  B. 
Jonson.  [Rare.] 


N (ic/t/tui,,  uaiiv-LUiuicu,  UUSh.J',  piuu.  UKIII  L J . 

to h.pallidus,  >ult.  E. pale1,  q.  v.]  Agenusof  Chrysotanmn  (kris-o-tan'in),  n.  [<  Gr . xpvaig, 


Leaf-beetle  ( Chry- 
somela  exclamatio - 
ms).  (Line  shows  nat- 
ural size.) 


crested,  and  with  a frill  on 
the  neck.  J.  E.  Gray,  1834. 

(&t)  A genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can flycatchers,  of  the  family 
Tyrannidce.  Swainson,  1837. 
chrysomagnett  (kris-o-mag'- 
net),  n.  [<  Gr.  xPVG^Ct  g°ld> 

+ E.  magnet.]  Amagnet  which 
♦attracts  gold.  Addison. 

Chrysomela  (kris-o-me'la),  n. 

[NL.  (with  ref.  to  Gr.  xpcco- 
liyXoMivdiov,  a term  of  endear- 
ment, lit.  a little  golden  beetle 
or  cockchafer,  < xpeaog,  gold, 

+ prikolAvOrj,  a cockchafer),  < Gr.  xpuofi/ryito, 
gold-apple,  a quince,  < XPVG^,  gold,  + yfflm, 
an  apple.]  The  typical  genus  of  beetles  of  the 
family  ChrysomeUdw. 

chrysomelid  (kris-o-mel'id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 

or  relating  to  the  (Shrysomelidce. 

II.  n,  A beetle  of  the  family  Chrysomelidce. 
Chrysomelidse  (lms-o-mel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Chrysomela  + -idee.']  A family  of  phytoph- 
agOUS  Coleoptera  or  beetles.  Their  tarsi  are  gen- 
erally dilated  and  spongy  beneath;  the  submentum  is 
not  pedunculate;  the  antennae  are  of  moderate  length 
or  short,  are  not  inserted  upon  frontal  prominences,  and 
have  diffused  sensitive  surfaces;  the  pronotum  is  most 
frequently  margined ; and  tibial  spurs  are  usually  wanting. 
The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  commonly  known 
as  leaf -beetles. 

chrysomelideous  (kris//o-me-lid'f-us),  a.  [< 
Chrysomelidce  + -eons.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Chrysomelidce. 
chrysornitra  (kris-o-mit'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xpvcop.IT prig,  with  a golden  girdle,  < xPm°S,  gold, 
-I-  pirpa,  belt,  girdle.]  In  zool.,  the  mature 


colubrine  serpents,  of  the  family  Dendrophidce. 
C.  orna  is  a beautiful  tree-snake  of  southern 
Asia  and  the  East  Indies. 

chrysophan  (kris'o-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpvoo<j>airf/g, 
shining  or  showing  like  gold,  < xpvcog,  gold,  + 
-tjtavi/g,  < tyatvuv , show,  appear.]  An  orange- 
colored  hitter  substance,  a glucoside,  found  in 
rhubarb,  resolvable  into  chrysophanic  acid 
and  glucose. 

chrysophanic  (kris-o-fan'ik),  a.  [<  chrysophan 
+ -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  chrys- 
ophan — Chrysophanic  acid,  a yellow  crystalline  col- 
oring matter  obtained  Irom  the  loots  of  several  species  of 
Jlumex.  It  also  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Cassia  bijuga,  and 
in  the  thallus  of  some  lichens.  Also  called  rhein,  rheinic 

•6c  acid,  and  rhubarbarin. 

Chrysophanus  (kri-sof'a-nus),  n.  A wide- 
spread genus  of  lyeaanid  ’butterfiies.  But  one 
species,  C.  thoe  Boisduval,  occurs  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  found  only  in  the  more 
eastern  States. 

chrysophilite  (kri-sof'i-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  xpvco- 
Pihog,  gold-loving  (<  xpncAg,  gold,  + ty.kog,  lov- 
ing), + -ite2.]  A lover  of  gold.  [Rare.] 

The  seeing,  touching,  and  handling  pleasures  of  the  old 
chrysophilites.  Lamb,  Ben  Jonson. 

chrysophyl  (kris'o-fil),  n.  [<NL.  chrysophyllum 
(cf.  Chrysophyllum),  < Gr.  xpvcog,  gold,  + (j/vXhov 
= L.  folium,  leaf.]  The  bright  golden-yellow 
coloring  matter  separable  from  an  alcoholic 


gold,  + tannin.]  A name  of  a group  of  coloring 
matters  in  plants,  pale-yellow  or  even  colorless, 
which  when  oxidized  give  rise  to  the  various 
brown  substances  that  cause  many  of  the  char- 
acteristic tints  of  autumnal  foliage.  Sachs. 
chrysotile 
(kris'p-til),  n. 

[ < Gr.  xf>}  cog, 
gold,  + rO.og, 
down,  in  pi.  the 
hair  of  the  eye- 
brows.] The 
delicately  fi- 
brous variety  of 
the  mineral  ser- 
pentine. It  in- 
cludes much 
that  is  called 
amiantus  and 
asbestos. 

Chrysotis  (kri- 
so'tis),«.  [NL. 

(Swainson, 

1837),  < Gr.  xpv- 
c6g,  gold,  + ovg 
(ur-)=E.enrl.] 

A genus  of  South  American  parrots,  the  ama- 
zons, having  numerous  species,  as  C.  amazoni- 
ca  and  C.  (estiva. 


Amazon  ( Chrysotis  (estiva). 


solution  of  the  groen  chlorophyl  pigment  of  cb.rysotoluid.ine  (kris^o-to-lu'i-din),  n.  [<  Gr. 

I _ i vATO  vni  i/t  An  rfrxl  A*n  — 1—  •fsxlmn  /7/i/n  s,  ~\  Av,  ^ B IT  11!  — _ 


plants. 

Chrysophyllum  (kris-o-fil'um),  n.  [NL.  (so 
called  from  the  golden  color  of  the  under  side 
of  their  leaves),  < Gr.  xpva k,  gold,  + = 


xpvaog,  golden,  + toluidine.]  One  of  the  aniline 
colors  (C2iH2xN3),  a yellow  base  related  to 
toluidine.  It  is  formed,  together  with  other  bases,  as  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  rosaniline  and  f uchsine. 


la.  folium,  \%at]  _ A genus  of  trees  of  Jrophjiil  WM*  l< 


America,  of  the  family  Sapotacese , with  milky 
juice,  and  beautiful  leaves  covered  below  with 
olden  hairs.  Some  are  cultivated  as  foliage-plants. 
. Cainito  produces  a delicious  fruit  called  the  star-apple. 
Achras  glyciphloea  ( Chrysophyllum  glyciphloeum  of  Casa- 


Sexual  meausiiorm  individual  Of  a physopho-  ^.retto)  is  an  abundant  ornamental  tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
ran  hydrozoan  of  the  family  Velellidw  (which  chrysoprase  (kris'o-praz),  n.  [<  ME.  crisopace , 


cific  name  of  Trochilus  chrysurus,  a humming- 
bird with  a golden  tail,  < Gr.  xpvodg,  gold,  + ovpa, 
tail.]  A humming-bird  with  a golden-green 
tail ; a humming-bird  belonging  to  any  one  of 
several  species  which  together  constitute  a sub- 
genus variously  called  Chrysuronia  and  Chrysu- 
risca. 


Chthonascidi® 


992 


ChthonascidlS  (tho-na-sid'i-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  about  20  wavy  blackish  streaks  extending  to 
< Gr.  xouv,  the  earth,  + NL.  Ascidice,  q.  v.]  The  just  below  the  lateral  line, 
ascidians  proper,  or  true  ascidians,  as  distin-  chub-sucker  (chub 
-fished  from  the  salps. 


gms 

cnthonian  (tho'ni-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  %66vioc,  adj., 
< ( xSov -),  the  ground,  earth.]  1.  Of  or  re- 

lating to  the  under  world ; subterranean. 

The  divine  beings  who  in  the  historic  ages  o(  Greece  were 
the  heads  and  representatives  of  chthonian  worship  were 
Demeter  and  Persephone.  Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  217. 

To  Hecate  dogs  were  offered,  also  honey  and  black  she- 
lambs,  as  black  victims  were  offered  to  other  Chthonian 
deities.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  609. 

2.  Springing  from  the  earth. 

chthonic  (thon'ik),  a.  [ \ Gr.  x^v,  the  ground, 
earth  (see  chthonian),  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  under  world. 

The  chthonic  divinity  was  essentially  a god  of  the  re- 
gions under  the  earth ; at  first  of  the  dark  home  of  the 
seed,  later  on  of  the  still  darker  home  of  the  dead. 

Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  215,  foot-note. 

chthonophagia,  chthonophagy  (thon-o-fa'ji-a, 
tho-nof 'a-ji),  n.  , [NL.  chthonophagia,  < Gif. 
x6<jv,  earth,  + -tpajla,  < tpayeiv,  eat.]  Inpathol., 
a morbid  propensity  for  eating  dirt ; cachexia 
Africana. 

Chuana  (cho-an'a),  re.  Same  as  Bantu. 

Chub  (chub),  n.  " [Assibilated  form  of  cub,  a 

*lump,  heap,  mass,  and  of  cob  in  similar  senses 
(see  cub2,  cob2),  < ME.  *cubbe  in  dim.  cubbcl,  a 

— -L*  r i • i n i / /»  V. 


,suk,/er),  n.  A catostomine 
fish,  Erimyzon  sucetta,  with  the  air-bladder  di- 
vided into  two  parts  and  no  lateral  line,  it  attains 
a maximum  length  of  about  10  inches.  In  the  breeding 
season  the  male  develops  conspicuous  tubercles  on  each 


Chub-sucker  ( Erimyzon  sucetta ). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 


side  of  the  snout ; it  is  otherwise  subject  to  considerable 
variation,  according  to  size,  sex,  and  locality.  It  occurs  in 
still  fresh  waters  from  Canada  to  Florida  and  Texas,  and 
westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  everywhere 
abundant  in  suitable  localities. 

chuck1  (chuk),  v.  [<  ME.  chukken;  imitative, 
like  cluck  = clock*,  q.  v.  Hence  freq.  chuckle 1, 
cackle,  etc.,  and  ult.  cockl;  cf.  also  chock 1 and  /.-hncti 
choke}.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a low  guttural  " 


chuckle 

for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  into  any  desired 
form.  It  is  a general  term  including  all  those  contri- 
vances  which  serve  to  connect  the  material  to  be  operated 
upon  to  the  mandrel  of  the  lathe. 

A simple  chuck  is  one  which  is  ca- 
pable of  communicating  only  the  t 
motion  round  a determinate  axis  L 
which  it  receives  itself.  A com - { 
bination  chuck  is  one  by  means  of  ' 
which  the  axis  of  the  work  can  be 
changed  at  pleasure ; such  are  ec- 
centric chucks,  oval  chucks,  seg-  a'  CombAin?tjon  lathe-chuck  ; 
ment,  geometric  chucks,  etc.  b'  dnll-chuck- 
6.  The  part  of  a beef  that  lies  between  the 
neck  and  the  shoulder-blade  : used  as  a roast. 

Arbor-chuck,  a chuck  in  the  form  of  a mandrel  or 
axis,  on  which  a ring,  wheel,  collar,  or  similar  work  is  se- 
curcd  to  be  turned. — Bicyclic  chuck,  a contrivance  by 
which  two  rigidly  connected  points  are  forced  to  move 
on  the  circumferences  of  two  fixed  circles.— Eccentric 
chuck,  a lathe-chuck  with  an  attachment  for  throwing  its 
center  out  of  line  with  the  center  of  the  lathe,  and  thus  caus- 
ing the  figure  cut  by  the  lathe  to  assume  various  degrees 
of  eccentricity.  See  rose-engine.  — Expanding  chuck,  a 
chuck  with  adjustable  jaws  to  admit  of  its  grasping  ob- 
jects of  different  sizes. — Oval  chuck,  a chuck  designed 
for  oval  or  elliptic  turning.  It  consists  of  three  parts: 
the  chuck  proper,  a slider,  aud  an  eccentric  circle.  It  is 
attached  to  the  puppet  of  the  lathe,  and  imparts  a sliding 
motion  to  the  work.  Also  called  elliptic  chuck. — Reverse- 
jaw  chuck,  a chuck  the  jaw  of  which  can  be  reversed,  so  as 
to  allow  it  to  hold  by  either  the  interior  or  the  exterior  of 
the  work.— Screw-cutting  chuck,  a lathe-chuck  used  in 
cutting  screw-threads  on  rods  or  screw-blanks. 


* ,,  chuck*,  n.~\  To  fix  in  a 

tethered  (cf-  sound,  as  hens  and  cocks  aM“somo‘othe?  bi^ds  , . . . 

dial,  kibble,  a stick,  Sc.  kibbling,  a cudgel),  < in  calling  tlieir  mates  or  young : cluck  cnuck“  (chuk),  re.  [A  var.  of  chack3.]  A local 

T„„l  l-  O, i ..  7. I. ..  ..l  i — i.  ..  /,ri  i , ° v British  name  of 

He  [the  cock]  chukketh  whan  he  hath  a com  i-founde. 

Chaucer,  Hun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  361. 


Icel.  kubbr,  kumbr,  a block,  stump  (Haldorsen), 
also  in  comp,  tre-kubbr,  -kumbr,  a log  (tre  = E. 
trce),=  Norvv.  Jcubb,  kubbe,  a block,  stump,  log,= 
Sw.  kubb,  a block,  log ; perhaps  connected  with 
the  verb,  Icel.  Norw.  Sw.  dial,  kubba  (>  ME.  cob- 
ben:  see  cob*,  v.),  hew,  chop,  lop.  Cf.  chump, 
chunk,  club,  clump,  knob,  knub,  nub,  stub,  stump, 
words  associated  in  form  and  sense,  though  of 
different  origin.  With  chub  as  applied  to  a per- 
son or  an  animal,  cf.  cob2  as  similarly  applied.] 
1.  One  who  is  short  and  plump;  a chubby  person. 

Good  plump-cheekt  chub.  Marston,  What  you  Will,  ii.  1. 

2f.  A jolt-head  or  clownish  fellow.  E.  Phillips, 
1706. — 3.  A name  of  various  fishes,  (a)  The  com- 
mon  name  in  England  of  the  Leuciscus  or  Squalius  cepha- 
lus,  a fish  of  the  family  Cyprinidoe.  It  has  a thick  fusi- 


2f.  To  laugh  with  quiet  satisfaction;  chuckle. 

Who  would  not  chuck  to  see  such  pleasing  sport? 

Marston,  Satires,  i. 
I have  got 

A seat  to  sit  at  ease  here,  in  mine  inn, 

To  see  the  comedy ; and  laugh,  and  chuck 
At  the  variety  and  throng  of  humours. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 


II. 


[A  var.  of  chack3.] 

British  name  of  the  chack.  See  chack3. 
chuck®  (chuk),  re.  A dialectal  form  of  cheek. 
chuck7  (chuk),  re.  [A  clipped  form  of  wood- 
chuck,.]  A woodchuck.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
chuckabiddy  (chuk'a-bid'fi),  re.  Same  as  chicka- 
biddy. 

chuck-a-by  (chuk'a-bi),  re.  [Cf.  chuck 2 and 
lullaby .]  A term  of  endearment, 
chucker  (chuk'er),  re.  A frozen  oyster.  [New 
Jersey,  U.  S.] 


trans.  To  call  with  chucking  or  clucking,  chuck^arthing  (chuk'far^THing).  re.  [<  chuck 3 

t t_ ? ° 0*4-  nm  Tnrthirtsi  1 A nlov  4-n  -ryfiii  ’ - - - 


as  a ben  her  chicks. 

Then  crowing,  clapp’d  his  wings,  th'  appointed  call, 

To  chuck  his  wives  together.  Dryden , Cock  and  Fox. 

chuck1  (chuk),  n.  [<  chuck*,  v.~]  A low  gut- 
tural sound,  like  the  call  of  a hen  to  her  young. 

He  made  the  chuck  four  or  five  times,  that  people  use  to 
make  to  chickens  when  they  call  them.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


+ obj.  farthing .]  A play  iu  which  a farthing 
is  pitched  or  chucked  into  a hole. 

He  lost  his  money  at  chuck  farthing,  shuffle-cap,  and 
all-fours.  Arbuthnot,  John  Bull. 

Chuck-farthing  [was]  played  by  the  boys  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century ; it  probably  bore  some 
analogy  to  pitch  and  hustle. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  493. 


See  choke-full . 

•e.,  dim.  of  chuck‘d. 
A term  of  endear- 


Chub  (Leuciscus  cephalus'). 


form  shape,  broad  blunt  head,  2 rows  of  pharyngeal  teeth,  , 
moderate-sized  scales,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have 
generally  each  11  rays.  The  head  and  back  are  greenish- 
gray,  grading  into  silvery  on  the  sides  and  whitish  on  the 
belly.  It  reaches  occasionally  a weight  of  about  5 pounds, 
is  common  in  European  streams,  and  is  a rather  popular 
game-fish,  although  inferior  as  food.  ( b ) A name  in  Idaho 
and  Utah  of  a cyprinoid  fish,  much  like  the  European 
chub,  Leuciscus  or  Squalius  lineatus.  It  is  a market- 
fish,  but  little  esteemed,  (c)  A name  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  of  a cyprinoid  fish,  Semotilus  bul - 
laris ; the  fall-fish.  . ( d ) A local  name  in  the  United 
States  of  a catostomoid  fish  of  the  genus  Erimyzon  ; the 
chub-sucker  (which  see).  ( e ) A local  name  in  Bermuda 
raid 


chuck1  (chuk),  inter j.  [See  chuck*,  v.  and  w.]  V/*\  r 

An  utterance,  generally  repeated,  used  by  a c“ucJ^ie  (chuk  1),  n.  [i 
person  to  call  chickens,  pigs,  or  other  animals,  “T  ^en  or  c^uc^en*  2* 
as  when  they  are  to  be  fed.  ment.. 

chuck2  (chuk),  n.  [A  var.  of  chick*  prob.  chuckle- (chuk  i)  [Sc.,  dim.  of  chuck*  3.] 
through  influence  of  chuck*.']  1.  Alien.  [Prov.  i'  A chuck;  a jackstone.— -2.  pi.  See  chuck*,  4. 
Eng.]  — 2.  A term  of  endearment.  Chuckie-stane,  chuckle-stone  (chuk ' i-stan, 

, , , ...  -ston),  n . [Sc.,  \ chuckle 2 + stane  = E.  stone.  1 

. Vroy  you,  chuck,  c°me  hither.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2.  A pebble  sueli  as  children  use  in  the  game 
Chuck 3 (chuk),  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  chocks,  q.  v.]  called  chucks  or  chuckies  in  Scotland;  a iack- 

1.  lo  pat  playfully;  give  a gentle  or  familiar  *stone.  See  chuck*,  4. 

lllow  to-  chucking-machine  (chuk'ing-ma-shen''),  re. 

Come,  chuck  the  infant  under  the  chin.  Congreve.  A machine-lathe  in  which  there  is  substituted 

2.  To  throw  or  impel,  with  a quick  motion,  a for  ordinary  tailstock  a head  containing  a 
short  distance;  pitch:  as,  chuck  the  beggar  a number  of  tool-spindles,^  any  one  _of  which,  by 


copper ; he  was  chucked  into  the  street.  [Colloq.] 

And  no  boy  ...  on  our  farm  durst  ever  get  into  a sad- 
dle, because  they  all  knew  the  master  would  chuck  them 

of  a salt-water  pimelepterold  fish,  Ki/phoxus  itta  °Ut  & D'  Blackmore - Ifrna  Doone.  P- 

there  quite  an  important  food- fish.  See  cut  under  Pimclep-  To  u + England  now 

terirue.  (J)  A local  name  iu  the  United  States  of  a scia-  • a ,bal1  “between  France  and  Spain, 

noid  fish,  Liostomus  xanthurus ; the  lafayette.  (q)  A local  Hls  m w11086  band  she  drops. 

name  in  Hew  Jersey  of  a labroid  fish,  Tautoga  onitis;  the  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  in.  1. 

chuck3  (chuk),  re.  [<  chucks,  r.]  i.  A gentle 
or  playful  blow  or  tap,  as  under  the  chin. 


tauto- 

chubbed  (chub'od  or  chubd),  a.  [<  chub  + -ed2. 
Cf.  chubby .]  Chubby.  Johnson.  [Bare.] 
chubbedness  (chub'ed-nes),  re.  Chubbiness. 


, chuck  under  the  chin, 


[Rare.] 

chif 


chuffy2  and 


Chubbiness  (chnb'i-nes),  re.  [<  chubby  + -ree«s.] 
The  state  of  being  chubby. 

chubby  (chub'i),  a.  [<  chub  + -yl ; = Sw.  dial. 
kubbug,  fat,  plump,  chubby.  Cf. 
chubbed .]  Round  and  plump. 

Round  chubby  faces  and  high  cheek-bones. 

Cook,  Voyages,  VI.  iv.  9. 
Then  came  a chubby  child  and  sought  relief, 
Sobbing  in  all  the  impotence  of  grief.  Crabbe. 

chub-cheeked  (chub'chekt),  a.  Having  full  or 
chubby  cheeks. 

chubdar  (ehub'dar),  re.  Same  as  cliobdar. 

chub-faced  (chub'fast),  a.  Having  a plump 
round  face. 

I never  saw  a fool  lean : the  chub-faced  fop 
Shines  sleek.  Marston,  Antonio's  ltevenge. 

Chub-mackerel  (chub'mak//e-rel),  re.  The 
Scomber  japonicus,  a small  mackerel,  distin- 
guished by  the  development  of  an  air-blad- 
der and  by  its  color,  which  is  blue,  relieved  by 


He  gave  the  sleeping  Neddy 
which  cut  his  tongue. 

Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote,  p.  xxxi. 
2.  A toss,  as  with  the  fingers;  a short  throw. 


[Colloq.] 

:huck4  (c 


(chuk),  re.  [Of  uncertain  and  prob.  va- 
rious origin;  iu  the  sense  of  ‘block,’  cf.  chunk*- 
(and  chub,  chump,  etc.),  also  cocks,  a heap;  in 
the  sense  of  ‘ sea-shell,’  cf.  chack 1 and  cockle2. 
In  the  mechanical  uses  also  chock,  and  associ- 
ated with  chuck3,  chock3,  to  throw,  and  prob.  also 
with  chock 1,  choke 1 : see  chuck3,  choclfi,  chock2, 
chock*.']  1.  A block;  “ a great  chip,”  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  A sea-shell.  [North.  Eng.]— 
3.  A pebble  or  small  stone. — 4.  pi.  In  Scot- 
land, a common  game  among  children,  in  which 
five  pebbles  (or  sometimes  small  shells)  are 
thrown  up  and  caught  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
or  one  is  thrown  up,  and  before  it  is  caught 
as  it  falls  the  others  are  picked  up,  or  placed  in 
ones,  twos,  threes,  or  fours.  Sometimes  called 
chuckies.  See  jackstone. — 5.  In  turnery,  a block 
or  other  appendage  to  a lathe  to  fix  the  work 


a revolution  or  some  rocking  or  sliding  motion 
of  the  head,  can  be  brought  at  will  into  action 
upon  the  piece  of  work.  A succession  of 
operations  upon  the  work  can  thus  be  effected 
without  removing  it  from  the  lathe, 
chuck-lathe  (chuk'laTH),  re.  A lathe  in  which 
the  work  is  gripped  or  held  by  a socket  at- 
tached to  the  revolving  mandrel  of  the  head- 
stock.  This  form  is  used  for  turning  a large  variety  of 
useful  and  ornamental  objects,  such  as  cups,  spools,  etc. 
E.  U.  Knight. 

chuckle1  (chuk'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chuckled, 
ppr.  chuckling.  [Freq.  of  chuck*,  v.j  I.  intrans. 

1.  To  make  a clucking  sound,  as  a hen. 

It  clutter’d  here,  it  chuckled  there, 

It  stirred  the  old  wife’s  mettle. 

Tennyson,  The  Goose. 

2.  To  laugh  in  a suppressed,  covert,  or  sly 
manner;  express  inward  satisfaction,  derision, 
or  exultation  by  subdued  laughter. 

The  fellow  rubbed  his  great  hands  and  chuckled. 

Bulwer,  Pelham,  xxiii. 
Sweet  her  chuckling  laugh  did  ring, 

As  down  amid  the  flowery  glass 
He  set  her. 

W illiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  33. 

. n.  trans.  If.  To  call  by  chucking  or  cluck- 
ing, as  a hen  her  chicks. 

If  these  birds  are  within  distance,  here's  that  will 
chuckle  ’em  together.  Dryden. 

2.  To  utter  as  a chuckle.  [Bare.] 

At  thy  chuckled  note, 

Thou  twinkling  bird, 

The  fairy  fancies  range. 

Tennyson , Early  Spring. 


chuckle 

chuckle1  (chuk'l),  n.  [<  chuckle',  «.]  If.  The 
call  of  a hen  to  her  young ; a cluck. — 2.  A sly 
suppressed  laugh,  expressive  of  satisfaction,  ex- 
ultation, or  the  like ; hence,  any  similar  sound. 
The  J e w rubbed  his  hands  with  a chuckle. 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  ix. 

With  melodious  chuckle  in  the  strings 

Of  her  lorn  voice. 

Keats,  Isabella  and  the  Pot  of  Basil,  st.  62. 

chuckle2  (chuk'l),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chuckled, 
ppr.  chuckling.  [Freq.  of  chuck 3,  r.]  To  chuck 
under  the  chin ; fondle. 

Your  confessor,  ...  he  must  chuckle  you. 

Dryilen,  Spanish  Friar. 
chuckle3  (chuk'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  chuckled, 
ppr.  chuckling.  [Appar.  freq.  of  chucks,  chock2, 
in  sense  of  ‘shake.’]  To  rock  upon  its  center 
while  rotating,  as  the  runner  of  a grinding-mill, 
chuckle-head  (chuk'l-hed),  n.  A large  or  thick 
head;  hence,  a dunce;  a numskull.  [Colloq.] 
Is  not  he  much  handsomer,  and  better  built,  than  that 
great  chuckle-head » Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  iii. 

chuckle-headed  (chuk'l-hed'?ed),  a.  [Appar. 
< chuck 4,  a block.]  Having  a chuckle-head; 
thick-headed;  stupid.  [Colloq.] 
chuckler  (chuk'ler),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  shek- 
liar,  repr.  Tamil  and  Malayalam  shakkili,  shak- 
kiliyan,  also  pron.  chakkili.]  In  India,  a mem- 
ber of  a very  low  caste  of  tanners  or  cobblers ; 
colloquially,  a shoemaker. 

A large  number  of  Portuguese  descendants  work  at  the 
trade,  and  many  chucklers  from  India. 

U.  S.  Com.  Rep.,  No.  lix.  (1885),  p.  620. 

chuckore  (chuk'or),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  repr.  Hind. 
chakor .]  Same  as  chickore. 
chuck-roast  (chuk'rost"),  n.  A roast  cut  from 
the  chuck.  See  chuck*,  n.,  6. 
chuck-will’ s-widow  (chuk'wilz-wid'o),  n.  [A 
fanciful  imitation  of  the  bird’s  cry.]  The 
great  goatsucker  of  Carolina,  Antrostomus  ca- 
rolinensis,  a fissirostral  caprimulgine  bird,  with 
short  rounded  wings,  long  rounded  tail,  small 
feet  and.  bill,  the  latter  garnished  with  long 
rictal  bristles  giving  olf  lateral  filaments,  and 
dark,  much  variegated  coloration,  it  resembles 
the  whippoorwill  and  belongs  to  the  same  genus,  but  is 
much  larger  (about  12  inches  long  and  2 feet  in  extent  of 
wings)  and  otherwise  quite  distinct.  See  cut  under  An- 
trostomus. 

chudt  (chud),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  cud 
and  chew.']  To  champ;  bite.  Stafford. 
chudda,  chuddah  (chud'a),  n.  Same  as  chudder. 
chudder  (chud'er),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  chud- 
da, chuddah ; < Hind,  chadar,  in  popular  speech 
chaddar,  a sheet,  table-cloth,  coverlet,  mantle, 
cloak,  shawl,  < Pers.  chadar,  a sheet,  a pavil- 
ion.] 1.  In  India,  a square  piece  of  cloth  of 
any  kind;  especially,  the  ample  sheet  common- 
ly worn  as  a mantle  by  women  in  Bengal ; also, 
the  cloth  spread  over  a Mohammedan  tomb. 
Yule  and  Burnell. — 2.  The  name  given  in  Eu- 
rope to  the  plain  shawls  of  Cashmere  and  other 
parts  of  India,  made  originally  at  Bampoor,  of 
Tibetan  wool,  of  uniform  color,  without  pattern 
except  a stripe  slightly  marked  by  alternate 
twilling,  and,  if  embroidered,  having  the  em- 
broidery of  the  same  color  as  the  ground.  They 
are  made  white,  fawn-colored,  of  an  Oriental 
red,  and  of  other  colors. — 3.  The  material  of 
which  these  shawls  are  made. 

Chudi  (chd'di),  n.  [Also  spelled  Tchudi,  Tschu- 
di,  and  Anglicized  Tchood,  repr.  Buss.  Chudi.'] 
A name  applied  by  the  Bussians  to  the  Finnic 
races  in  the  northwest  of  Bussia.  it  has  now 
acquired  a more  general  application,  and  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  group  of  peoples  of  which  the  Finns,  the  Esto- 
nians,. the  Livonians,  and  the  Laplanders  are  members. 

Chudic  (cho'dik),  a.  [Also  spelled  Tchudic, 
Tschudic;  < Chudi  + -ic.  Cf.  Buss.  Chudskii, 
ad].]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chudi;  specifi- 
cally, designating  that  group  of  tongues  spoken 
by  the  Finns,  Esthonians,  Livonians,  and  Lap- 
landers. 

chuett  (cho'et),  n.  See  chewet2.  1 

chufa  (cho'fa),  n.  [Sp.]  A species  of  sedge, 
Cyperus  esculentus,  the  tuberous  roots  of  which 
are  used  as  a vegetable  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
chuff1  (chuf),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  chuffe,  choffe,  a 
boor;  origin  unknown;  cf.  chub,  2.]  I.t  n.  A ( 
coarse,  heavy,  dull  fellow ; a surly  or  churlish 
person;  an  avaricious  old  fellow. 

No,  ye  fat  chuffs,  I would  your  store  were  here  ! 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

A wretched  hob-nailed  chuff,  whose  recreation  is  read- 
ing of  almanacks. 

B.  J onson,  Pref.  to  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

If  Anthony  be  so  wealthy  a chuff  as  report  speaks  him, 
he  may  prove  the  philosopher’s  stone  to  me.  1 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  I.  iii. 
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II.  a.  Surly;  churlish;  ill-tempered.  [Prov. 

EngJ 

chulf-t  (chuf),  n.  [Cf.  chub,  chubby,  and  chuck^.] 

A cheek  puffed  with  fat. 
chuff 2t  (chuf),  a.  [Cf.  chuff2,  ».,  and  chubby.] 

Chuify ; plump.  Holland. 
chuffert,  n.  Same  as  chuff'. 
chuffily  (chuf'i-li),  adv.  In  a chuffy  manner; 
rudely;  surlily;  clownishly. 

John  answered  chuffily.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe.  chummage  (chum'aj),  n.  [<  chum'  + -age.]  A 
chuffiness1  (chuf'i-nes),  n.  [<  chuffy 1 + -»m.]  *charge  for  that  which  one  has  in  common  with 
Surliness ; churlishness ; boorishness.  a chum. 

In  spite  of  the  chuffiness  of  his  appearance  and  churlish-  The  regular  chummage  is  two-and-sixpence.  Will  you 

ness  of  his  speech.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Absentee,  take  three  bob?  Dickens,  Pickwick,  II.  xiv. 

chuffiness2  (chuf'i-nes),  n.  [<  chuffy2  + -ness.]  chummy  (chum'i),  a.  [<  churn'  + -y'.]  Com- 
Chubbiness;  plumpness.  ‘ panionable;  sociable;  intimate:  as,  I found 

chuffy1  (chuf'i),  a.  [<  chuff',  n.,  + -y'.]  Blunt;  *him  very  chummy.  [Colloq.] 


chunner 

a block  over  which  the  plastic  clay  is  spread, 
to  he  pressed  in  a hollow  mold.  See  thrown 
ware,  under  thrown. 

chum4  (chum),  n.  [Appar.  a native  Samoyed 
name.]  A tent;  a dwelling. 

In  April,  1883,  the  Samoyede  Hametz  crossed  the  island 
[Novaia  Zemlia]  to  the  south-east  coast  and  found  Samo- 
yede chums.  Science,  III.  16. 

chumar  (chu-mar'),  n.  See  cliamar'. 


chump  (chump),  n.  [Prob.  a nasalized  var.  of 
chub;  cf.  Ieel.  kumbr  for  kubbr,  a block:  see 
chub,  and  cf.  chunk.]  1.  A short,  thick,  heavy 

£iece  of  wood.— 2.  A stupid  fellow.  [Slang.] 
)n  _ ump-end  (chump'end),  n.  In  cookery,  the 


clownish;  surly;  rude 
Chuffy2  (chuf'i),  a.  [<  chuff 2 + -y'.  Cf.  chub- 
by.] Eat,  plump,  or  round,  especially  in  the 
cheeks;  chubby— Chuffy  brick,  a brick  which  is 
puffed  out  by  the  e ' " ’ 

process  of  burning, 
chug  (chug),  n. 
pull. 

Chug  (chug),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  chugged,  ppr. 
chugging.  [<  chug,  n.]  To  take  fish  by  gaffing 
them  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice. 
chugger  (chug'er),  n.  One  who  practises  chug- 
ging. 

Chugging  (chug'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  chug,  v.] 


[Sc.]  A short  sudden  tug  or 


thicker  end  of  a loin  of  veal  or  mutton ; hence, 
any  thick  end. 

Biddy  . . . distributed  three  defaced  Bibles  (shaped  as 
if  they  had  been  unskilfully  cut  off  the  chump-end  of 
something).  Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  x. 

chumpisht  (chum'pish),  a.  [<  chump  + -ish'. 
Cf.  blockish.]  Boorish ; sullen ; rough. 

With  chumpish  looks,  hard  words,  and  secret  nips 

The-practice  Br  art  of  taking  fish  by  gaffing  . frP‘  ft”?  p‘  ,391’ 

them  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice.  Chumship  (chum  ship),  n.  [<  chum 1 + -ship.] 

chulan  (cho'lan),  n.  [Chinese,  < chu,  pearl,  Ihe  state  ot  being  a churn,  or  of  occupying  the 
pearly,  + lan , a name  given  to  orchideous  chambers  with  another;  close  intimacy, 

plants  like  Epidendrum , etc.,  and  to  other  gay  Qmn<fy>u  [Rare.] 

and  fragrant  flowers  growing  on  a single  pe-  ^unam.  (chp-nam  ),  n.  ^[Repr.  Tamil  chunnam 


chuna,  lime,  < Skt.  churna,  meal,  pow- 
der.] 1.  In  the  East  Indies,  prepared  lime. 
Specifically — (a)  The  lime  made  from  shells  or  coral  and 
chewed  with  the  areca-nut  and  the  betel-leaf. 

Chinarn  is  Lime  made  of  Cockle-shells  or  Limestone: 
and  Pawn  is  the  Leaf  of  a Tree. 

Ovington , Voyage  to  Suratt  (1689). 
(6)  A common  name  for  plaster  of  quicklime  and  sand, 
the  finest  kinds  of  which  are  susceptible  of  a very  high 
polish.  Whitworth. 

They  [small  pagodas]  are  of  brick,  covered  with  chu- 
nam,  and  are  rather  effective  in  the  distance,  but  on 
nearer  approach  turn  out  to  be  squalid  enough,  though 
massive  and  strong.  W.  H.  Russell , Diary  in  India,  1. 198. 

2.  A weight  for  gold  in  northern  India,  equal 
to  6 troy  grains. 

chunam  (cho-nam'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  chn- 
nammed,  ppr.  clmnamming.  [<  chunam,  n.]  To 

S '.aster  with  chunam. 

undoo,  chundoor (chun-dii',  -dor'),  n.  A Cey- 
lonese dry  measure,  equal  to  about  half  a 
T . pint.  Oil,  milk,  and  glue  are  also  sold  by  it. 

Josmh  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  44.  Qhunga  (chung'ga),  n.  [NL.,  from  a native 
Hence— 2.  An  intimate  companion;  a crony,  name.]  A genus  of  birds,  of  the  family  Cari- 
[He]  was  wont  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evenings  amidcc,  of  which  Burmeister’s  cariama,  Clvunqa 
among  them  and  such  of  their  chums  as  used  to  drop  into  ^ burmeisteri , is  the  type. 

chunk1  (chungk),  n.  [Prop,  a dial,  word,  a vari- 
ation of  chump  or  chub,  appar.  through  iuflu- 


duncle  or  alternately  on  a spikelet.]  A Chi- 
nese plant,  Chlorantlius  inconspicmts,  of  the 
family  Chloranthaceie,  the  spikes  of  the  flow- 
ers of  which  are  used  to  scent  tea. 
chulariose  (ch6-la'ri-os),  n.  Same  ns  fructose. 

XJ.  S.  Dispensatory,  p.  1256. 
chuller,  choller  (chul'-,  chol'fer),  n.  [Sc.]  1. 
A double  chin. — 2.  pi.  The  gills  of  a fish. — 
3.  pi.  The  wattles  of  a domestic  fowl. 
chum1  (chum),  n.  [Origin  unknown.  Dr.  John- 
son calls  it  “a  term  used  in  the  universities”; 
perhaps  slang.]  1 . One  who  lodges  or  resides 
in  the  same  chamber  or  rooms  with  another; 
a room-mate:  especially  applied  to  college  stu- 
dents. 

The  students  were  friends  and  chums,  a word  so  nearly 
obsolete,  that  it  may  be  proper,  perhaps,  to  explain  it  as 
meaning  “chamber-fellows.” 

Southey  (1826),  quoted  in  F.  Hall’s  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  129. 

I remember  a capital  discourse  pronounced  by  my  chum 
Stetson,  on  the  science  of  osteology. 


the  shop, 

chum1  (chum),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chummed,  ppr. 
chumming.  [<  chum',  n.]  I.  intrans.  To  oc- 
cupy the  same  room  or  chambers  with  another ; 
be  the  chum  of  some  one. 

Wits  forced  to  chum  with  common  sense.  Churchill. 

II.  trans . 1.  To  put  into  the  same  room  or 
rooms  with  another ; put  into  common  quarters. 

You’ll  be  chummed  on  somebody  to-morrow,  and  then 
you’ll  he  all  snug  and  comfortable. 

Dickens , Pickwick,  II.  xii. 

2.  Formerly,  in  some  English  prisons,  to  receive, 
as  a new  inmate,  by  a rough  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion, heating  him  with  staves,  etc.,  and  making 
him  pay  an  entrance-fee,  the  whole  being  ac- 
companied by  masquerading  and  music : some- 
times used  with  up. 

Mr.  Weale,  the  Poor-Law  Commissioner,  . . . they  were 
going  to  chum  him  up,  but  he  paid  the  half-crown?  No ; 
I don’t  think  they  would  have  chummed  him. 

Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  (Bohn  Antiq.  Lib.),  1849,  II.  452. 

chum2  (chum),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A bait, 
consisting  usually  of  pieces  of  some  oily  fish, 
as  the  menhaden,  commonly  employed  in  the 


ence  of  hunk,  hunch.]  i.  A*  short  thick  piece, 
as  of  wood. — 2.  A person  or  a beast  that  is 
small,  hut  thick-set  and  strong:  as,  a chunk  of 
a boy;  a chunk  of  a horse.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

I rode  an  all-fired  smart  chunk  of  a pony. 

New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
For  sale,  4 Morgan  chunks.  Boston  Herald , Aug.  12, 1887. 

chunk2,  chunke  (chungk,  chung'ke),  n.  [Also 
chunky,  chungke,  tschungkee;  Amer.  Ind.  (Ca- 
tawba?).] A game  formerly  much  played  by 
the  southeastern  tribes  of  North  American 
Indians,  consisting  in  rolling  a disk  of  stone 
along  a prepared  course,  and  immediately 
sliding  after  it  a pole  with  a crooked  end  in 
such  a way  that  the  stone  might  lie  in  the  crook 
of  the  pole  when  the  two  came  to  rest. 

It  has  been  supposed,  and  apparently  with  very  good 
reason,  that  these  areas  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  favorite  game,  and  that  instead  of  calling  them 
chunk- yards,  we  ought  properly  to  denominate  them 
chungke-yards. 

C.  C.  Jones , Antiq.  of  Southern  Indians,  p.  345. 


capture  of  blnefish.  It  is  used  for  baiting  the  hooks,  chunkhead  (chungk ' hed),  n.  [<  chunk 1 + 
attmctlhe  STsi  Water  *“  large  ql,antities  t0  head.]  A local  name  of  the  copperhead  snake. 

chum2 (chum),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  chummed, ppr.  r,  , ,,  , , , — 

chumming.  [<  chum2,  n.]  To  fish  with  chum.  cllllllky  .(ehung  ki),  a.  [<  chunk 1 + -?/1.]  Dis- 
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[U.  S.] 

Chumming  is  much  more  sport,  the  fish  then  being  cap- 
tured with  rod  and  reel,  from  a boat  at  anchor  in  a tide- 
way or  channel.  The  hook  is  baited  with  a large  piece  of 
menhaden,  and  particles  of  the  same  are  chopped  up  by 
the  boatmen  and  thrown  over  to  entice  the  school  to  the 
Place.  Forest  and  Stream , XIX.  363. 

shlim3  (clium),  n.  [Cf.  chump , chunk , chuck 
the  sense  agrees  with  chuck*,  5.]  In  ceram., 


proportionately  thick  or  stout ; appearing  like 
a chunk : as,  a chunky  boy  or  horse.  [U.  S.] 

They  found  the  Ominaks  with  their  chief  in  company,  a 
short  chunky  fellow,  who  proffered  the  accustomed  hos- 
pitalities of  his  tent  in  true  knightly  style. 

Kane , Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  124. 

chunk-yard  (chungk 'yard),  n.  A place  where 
the  game  of  chunk  is  played.  See  chunk?. 
chunner  (chun'er),  v.  i.  See  chunter . 


chunter 

chunter  (chun'ter),  v.  i.  [E.  dial.,  also  chunder, 
chunner.chooner,  chounter.  Cf.  channer1,  chan- 
ter2.]  To  grumble;  mutter;  eomplaiu. 
chupah  (cho'pa),  n.  [Native  term.]  A measure 
of  capacity  equal  in  Sumatra  to  63  cubic 
inches,  in  Penang  to  68  cubic  inches,  and 
in  the  Philippines  to  about  two  thirds  of  a 
pint. 

chuparosa  (cho-pa-ro'sa),  n.  [Sp.,  < chupar, 
suck,  extract  the  juice  of  (prob.  < ML.  pulpare, 
eat,  < L . pulpa,  the  fleshy  part,  the  pulp,  as  of 
fruit,  etc. : see  pulp),  + rosa  = E.  rose.  Other 
Sp.  names  for  humming-birds  are  cliupa-florcs 
(flores,  flowers),  cliupa-miel  (mid,  honey),  chupa- 
mirtos  ( mirtos , myrtles),  chupa-romeros  (rome- 
ros,  rosemaries).]  A name  given  to  various 
Californian  species  of  humming-birds, 
chupatty  (chu-pat'i),  n. ; pi.  chupatties  (-iz). 
[Anglo-Ind.,  < Hind,  chapdti,  chapata .]  In  In- 
dia, an  unleavened  cake  of  bread  (generally  of 
coarse  wheaten  meal),  patted  flat  with  the  hand 
and  baked  upon  a griddle : the  usual  form  of 
native  bread,  and  the  staple  food  of  upper  In- 
dia. Yule  and  Burnell.  Also  spelled  chapati, 
chowpatty,  chupaty. 

Bread  was  represented  by  the  eastern  scone  ; but  it  was 
of  superior  flavor  and  far  tietter  than  the  ill-famed  Chapati 
of  India.  R.  F.  Burton , El-Medinah,  p.  477. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  chupaties  or  cakes  were 
circulated  in  a mysterious  manner  from  village  to  village. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  India,  p.  628. 
The  khitmutgar  tells  us  there  is  grilled  morghie,  and 
eggs,  and  bacon,  and  tea,  and  beer,  and  jam  for  breakfast, 
and  plenty  of  hot  chupatties. 

W.  It.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  1. 150. 

chuprassy  (chu-pras'i),  n. ; pi.  cl mprassies  (-iz). 
[Anglo-Ind.,  also  chuprassee,  < Hind-  chaprdsi, 
a messenger,  beadle,  orderly,  peon,  < chapras,  a 
plate  worn  on  the  belt  as  a badge  of  office,  a 
corruption  of  chap  o rast,  left  and  right : chap, 
left ; o,  and ; rast,  right.]  In  India,  especially 
in  Bengal,  an  office-messenger  bearing  a plate 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  office  to 
which  he  is  attached.  Also  called  chapras. 

Bord  William  sent  over  a chuprassee  to  say  we  were  not 
ready  to  receive  him. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  203. 

church  (cherch),  n,  and  a.  [<  ME.  chirclie, 
cherche,  churche,  also  chireclie,  etc.  (North.  ME. 
kirke,  > Sc.  kirk,  after  Scand.),  < AS.  circe, 
cyrce,  cirice,  cyrice  = OS.  kirilca,  kerika  = 
OFries.  kerke,  tzerke  = D.  kerk  = MLG.  kerke, 
LG.  kerke,  karke  = OHG.  chirihha,  chircha,  also 
chilihha,  chilcha,  MHG.  G.  kirche,  dial,  clnlche, 
= Ieel.  kirkja  = Sw.  kyrka  = Dan.  kirke  (cf. 
ML.  kyriea,  kyrrica,  kirrika,  kirrica,  kircliia, 
in  MHG.  and  MLG.  glosses),  a church  (build- 
ing), the  church  (of  believers),  borrowed,  prob. 
through  an  unrecorded  Goth.  *kyreika,  from 
LGr.  Kvpiasov,  a church  (later  uvpiai ty,  fem.,  a 
church,  earlier  (sc.  yptpa)  the  Lord’s  day),  lit. 
(sc.  6apa)  the  Lord’s  house,  neut.  of  Kuptasoq, 
belonging  to  the  Lord  (in  common  Gr.  ‘be- 
longing to  a lord  or  master’),  < k tiptoe,  the  Lord, 
a particular  application  in  eccles.  writers  of  the 
common  Gr.  a vptue,  lord,  master,  guardian,  prop, 
adj.  Kupios,  having  power  or  authority,  domi- 
nant (cf.  Kvpot,  (neut.),  might,  power,  author- 
ity), < *uvpog  (=  Skt.  gura,  strong,  a hero,  = 
Zend  gura,  strong),  < 1/  *nv,  swell  (in  Kveiv,  kvciv, 
be  pregnant,  eyuvog  (=  L.  incien{t-)s),  pregnant, 
Kiijia,  a (swelling)  wave  (see  cyme),  etc.),  = Skt. 
gu,  swell,  grow.]  I.  n.  1 . An  edifice  or  a place 
of  assemblage  specifically  set  apart  for  Chris- 
tian worship. 

The  pouere  men  of  the  parisshe  of  seynfc  Austyn  begun- 
nen  [a)  gylde,  in  heipe  ami  amendement  of  here  pouere 
parish  chirche.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 

The  assertions  of  some  of  the  earlier  Christian  writers 
. . . that  the  Christians  had  neither  temples,  altars,  nor 
images  . . . should,  it  would  appear,  be  understood  not 
literally,  for  there  is  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
churches  in  the  3d  century. 

Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq. , I.  366. 

2.  An  edifice  dedicated  to  any  other  kind  of 
religious  worship;  a temple.  [Bare.] 

Ye  have  brought  hither  these  men,  which  are  neither 
robbers  of  churches  nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your  goddess. 

Acts  xix.  37. 

3.  The  visible  and  organic  body  of  Christian 
believers,  especially  as  accepting  the  ecu- 
menical creeds  of  Christendom  and  as  exhibit- 
ing a historic  continuity  of  organized  life. 

The  great  Church  principle,  that  God  has  one  Church, 
the  mystical  body  of  His  Son  — that  this  Church  is,  by  its 
very  nature,  a visible  organized  body,  and  yet  that  all  the 
members  of  this  Church  are  assumed  to  he  in  God's  favour 
and  grace,  or  to  have  once  been  in  it  — this  great  Church 
principle  pervades  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  to  the  total  ex- 
elusion  of  any  counter  principle. 

M.  F.  Sadler,  Church  Doctrine,  Bible  Truth,  iii.  § 2. 
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4.  The  invisible  and  inorganic  community  of 
all  those  who  acknowledge  a supreme  allegi- 
ance to  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Master. 

We  believe  that  the  Church  of  Christ  invisible  and  spir- 
itual comprises  all  true  believers. 

Congregational  Creed  (1883). 

I would  wish  to  live  and  die  for  the  assertion  of  this 
truth,  that  the  Universal  Church  is  just  as  much  a reality 
as  any  particular  nation  is.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Biog.,  I.  166. 

5.  A particular  division  of  the  whole  "body  of 
Christians  possessing  the  same  or  similar  sym- 
bols of  doctrine  and  forms  of  worship,  and  unit- 
ed by  a common  name  and  history;  a Christian 
denomination:  as,  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
the  Church  of  England;  the  Church  of  Rome. 

We  insist  that  Christians  do  certainly  become  members 
of  particular  Churches — such  as  the  Roman,  Anglican,  or 
Gallican — by  outward  profession,  yet  do  not  become  true 
members  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which  we  believe, 
unless  they  are  sanctified  by  the  inward  gift  of  grace,  and 
are  united  to  Christ,  the  Head,  by  the  bond  of  the  Spirit. 

Davenant,  Determinations,  II.  474. 

6.  The  organized  body  of  Christians  belonging 
to  the  same  city,  diocese,  province,  country,  or 
nation : as,  the  church  at  Corinth ; tho  Syrian 
church ; in  a wider  sense,  a body  of  Christians 
bearing  a designation  derived  from  their  geo- 
graphical situation,  obedience  to  a local  see, 
or  affiliation  with  a national  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization: as,  the  Eastern  Church ; the  West- 
ern Church;  the  Roman  Church;  the  Anglican 
Church. — 7.  A body  of  Christians  worshiping 
in  a particular  church  edifice  or  constituting 
one  congregation. 

There  stands  poor  Lewis,  say,  at  the  desk,  delivering 
to  his  make-believe  church  his  make-believe  sermon  of  ten 
minutes.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  15. 

8.  The  clerical  profession. 

A fellow  of  very  kind  feeling  who  has  gone  into  the 
Church  since.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  i. 

9.  Ecclesiastical  authority  or  power,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  civil  power,  or  the  power 
of  the  state. 

The  same  criminal  may  be  absolved  by  the  Church  and 
condemned  by  the  State ; absolved  or  pardoned  by  the 
State,  yet  censured  by  the  Church.  Leslie. 

10.  By  extension,  some  religious  body  not 
Christian,  especially  the  Jewish : as,  the  Jewish 
church. 

This  is  he  that  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness  with 
the  angel  which  spake  to  him  in  the  mount  Sina. 

Acts  vii.  38. 

[What  constitutes  a Christian  church  according  to  the 
Scriptures  is  a question  on  which  Christian  denominations 
widely  differ.  The  three  principal  views  may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  the  voluntary.  According  to  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians, the  church  is  a visible  and  organic  body,  divinely 
constituted,  possessing  “Unity,  Visibility,  Indefectibility, 
Succession  from  the  Apostles,  Universality,  and  Sanctity” 
(Faith  of  Catholics,  I.  9),  and  united  to  its  visible  head  on 
earth,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  According  to  the  Anglican  and 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  view,  the  church  of  Christ  is  “a 
permanent  visible  society”  ( Wordsworth  on  Mat.  xvi.  18), 
divinely  compacted,  governed,  and  equipped,  and  having 
definite  ends,  a definite  policy,  and  a historic  continuity. 
(The  Church  Cyc.)  According  to  the  voluntary  concep- 
tion, a church  is  a society  of  persons  professing  faith  in 
the  Lord  J esus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  men,  and  organized  in  allegiance  to  him  for  Christian 
work  and  worship,  including  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  which  he  has  appointed.  (R.  IF.  Dale,  Man- 
ual of  Congr.  Principles,  Comp.  West.  Conf.,  xxxv. ; Thirty- 
nine  Art. , xix.)  The  second  view  is  held  by  many,  perhaps 
a majority,  in  the  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  and  other  hierar- 
chical denominations ; the  last  by  a majority  of  those  in  the 
non-hierarchical  denominations,  including  the  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational.  1 —Advocate 
of  the  church.  See  advocate.— Anglican  Church,  Broad 
Church.  See  the  adjectives.— Church  militant,  the 
church  on  earth,  as  engaged  in  a warfare  with  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  or  the  combined  powers  of  temp- 
tation and  unrighteousness : in  distinction  from  the  church 
triumphant  in  heaven.— Church  Of  England,  the  na- 
tional and  established  church  in  England ; the  Anglican 
Church  in  England  and  the  British  colonies,  in  some  of 
which  it  has  been  disestablished.  The  Church  of  England 
claims  continuity  with  that  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church 
which  existed  in  England  before  the  Reformation.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  Henry  VIII.,  the 
spiritual  supremacy  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  were  abol- 
ished ; the  sovereign  was  declared  to  be  the  head  of  the 
church  in  a sense  explained  in  the  thirty-seventh  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ; and  a close  union  of  church  and  state, 
known  as  the  establishment  of  the  church,  took  place.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  composed  of  three 
orders,  namely,  bishops,  who  are  appointed  by  the  crown 
(see  congb  d'dire,  under  congS),  priests  or  presbyters,  and 
deacons.  There  are  also  two  archbishops,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  former 
being  the  primate  of  England.  Twenty-four  of  the  bish- 
ops and  the  two  archbishops  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Its  chief  ecclesiastical  body  is  the  Convocation. 
See  convocation  and  episcopal.—  Church  of  God,  the 
title  assumed  by  a denomination  popularly  called,  from 
their  founder,  Winebrennerians.  See  Winebrennerian. — 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  See 
Mormon.—  Church  of  the  Disciples.  See  disciple.— 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  See  Sivederiborgian. — 
Church  triumphant,  the  collective  body  of  saints  now 
glorified  in  heaven,  or  in  the  epoch  of  their  final  victory, 
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— Collegiate  church,  conventual  church.  See  the 

adjectives.— Eastern  Church.  Same  as  Greek  Church 
(which  see,  under  Greek).—  Established  church,  or 
state  church,  an  ecclesiastical  organization  established 
and  in  part  supported  by  a state  as  an  authorized  expo- 
nent of  the  Christian  religion.  Thus,  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  established  in  England  and  Wales,  the  Presbyterian  in 
Scotland,  the  Evangelical  in  Prussia,  the  Roman  Catholic 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.  In  some  countries  of  Europe, 
as  France,  all  or  many  of  the  principal  religious  organi- 
zations receive  state  support.  In  the  United  States  the 
church  is  entirely  dissevered  from  all  relations  to  the  state. 

— Fathers  of  the  church.  See  father.— Tree  Church, 
Gallican  Church,  High  Church.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Independent  Evangelical  Church  of  Neuch&tel,  a 
free  evangelical  church  organized  in  1873  in  the  canton  of 
Neuchatel,  Switzerland.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
state,  and  comprised  in  1882  twenty-two  parishes,  with 
a membership  of  about  12,000. — Irish  Church  Act. 
See  disestablishment. — LOW  Church.  See  low.—  Mother 
Church,  the  oldest  or  original  church ; a church  from 
which  other  churches  have  had  their  origin  or  derive  their 
authority.  Hence — (a)  The  metropolitan  church  of  a dio- 
cese. (b)  The  cathedral,  or  bishop’s  church,  in  distinction 
from  the  parish  churches  committed  to  simple  presbyters, 
(c)  A title  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  its  ad- 
herents.—Quoad  sacra  church.  Same  as  chapel  of  ease 
(which  see,  under  chapel). — Relief  Church.  See  relief. — 
The  seven  churches.  See  seven.— Trustee  Churches 
Act,  an  English  statute  of  1884 (47  and  48  Viet.,  c.  10)  which 
relates  to  the  transfer  of  church  property  in  Ireland. — 
Western  Church,  the  historical  or  Catholic  Church  in  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  Western  Roman  Empire  or  in 
those  adjacent  on  the  north  ; the  Latin  or,  in  a more  es- 
pecial sense,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; used  by  Angli- 
can writers  as  including  that  church  also : opposed  to  the 
Eastern  or  Greek  Church. 

ii.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  church ; ecclesiasti- 
cal: as,  church  politics;  a church  movement; 

church  architecture Church  banner,  a banner 

made  and  used  exclusively  for  ceremonial  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  church.  In  the  middle  ages,  and  when 
national  ensigns  were  less  distinctive  than  now,  church 
banners  were  often  borne  before  an  army ; in  fact,  there  i3 
no  positive  distinction  between  a consecrated  banner  like 
the  old  French  oriflamme  and  a church  banner.  In  modern 
times  the  church  banner  is  borne  only  in  church  proces- 
sions, whether  within  or  without  the  edifice.— Church 
bench,  a seat  or  bench  in  the  porch  of  a church.—  Church 
brief.  See  brief,  n.,  2 (d).—  Church  burial,  burial  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church. — Church  cadence,  in 
music,  the  cadence  formed  by  the  subdominant  and  the 
tonic  chords ; a plagal  cadence : so  called  because  very 
common  in  medieval  church  music,  and  still  retained  in 
“Amens.”— Church  court,  a court  connected  with  a 
church  for  hearing  and  deciding  ecclesiastical  causes ; a 
presbytery,  synod,  or  general  assembly.—  Church  judica- 
tory, an  ecclesiastical  court  or  body  exercising  judicial 
powers.— Church  living,  a benefice  in  an  established 
church. — Church  modes,  in  music,  the  modes  or  scales 
first  authorized  for  church  use  by  Bishop  Ambrose  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  in  the 
seventh  century.  See  mode. — Church  music.  ( a ) Music 
used  in  a church  service,  including  hymns,  chants,  an- 
thems, and  organ  pieces,  (b)  Music,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
in  the  style  actually  used  in  church  services.— Church 
plurality,  the  possession  of  more  than  one  living  by  a 
clergyman.  Milton.— Church  service,  (a)  The  religious 
service  performed  in  a church.  ( b ) The  order  of  public 
worship,  especially  in  the  Anglican  Church,  (c)  A book 
containing  the  calendar,  order  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  Litany,  Collects,  Epistles  and  Gospels,  Commu- 
nion Office,  and  Psalter,  taken  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  the  addition  of  all  the  Scripture  Lessons.— 
Church  text,  in  printing,  a slender  and  tall  form  of 
black-letter,  so  called  because  it  is  frequently  used  in 
ecclesiastical  work. 

Cjjis  is  Cjjttrrji  Cut. 

church  (cherch),  v.t.  [<  ME.  chirche.ii,  < chirche : 
see  church,  ».]  1.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  to 

perform  with  or  for  (any  one)  the  office  of  re- 
turning thanks  in  the  church,  after  any  signal 
deliverance,  as  from  the  dangers  of  childbirth. 

He  had  christened  my  son  and  churched  my  wife  in  our 
own  house,  as  before  noticed.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  1, 1653. 

It  was  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
women  to  come  veiled  who  came  to  be  churched. 

Wheatly,  Illus.  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
2.  To  accompany  in  attending  church  on  some 
special  occasion,  as  that  on  which  a bride  first 
goes  to  church  after  marriage:  as,  the  bride 
was  churched  last  Sunday;  to  church  a newly 
elected  town  council.  [Scotch.]  — Churching  of 
women,  a title  popularly  given  to  a liturgical  form  of 
thanksgiving  for  women  after  childbirth.  The  practice, 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  church,  is  common  to  all  litur- 
gical churches. 

church-alet  (cherch'al),  n.  [<  ME.  * cherehe-ale  ; 
< church  + ale.']  1.  A strong  ale  of  good  qual- 
ity brewed  especially  for  a church  festival,  and 
broached  only  on  the  day  of  the  feast  in  ques- 
tion.— 2.  A convivial  meeting  on  the  occasion 
of  a church  festival,  at  which  the  ale  specially 
brewed  was  served. 

The  Church-ales,  called  also  Easter-ales,  and  Whitsun- 
ales,  from  their  being  sometimes  held  on  Easter-Sunday, 
and  on  Whit-Sunday,  or  on  some  of  the  holidays  that  fol- 
low’d them,  certainly  originated  from  the  wakes. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  471. 

For  the  church-ale  two  young  men  of  the  parish  are 
yearly  chosen  by  their  last  foregoers  to  be  wardens,  who, 
dividing  the  task,  make  collection  among  the  parishioners 
of  whatsoever  provision  it  pleaseth  them  voluntarily  to 
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bestow.  This  they  employ  in  brewing,  baking,  anil  other 
acates,  against  Whitsuntide,  upon  which  holidays  the 
neighbours  meet  at  the  church-house,  and  there  merrily 
feed  on  their  own  victuals,  contributing  some  petty  portion 
to  the  stock,  which  by  many  smalls  groweth  to  a meetly 
greatness:  for  there  is  entertained  a kind  of  emulation 
between  these  wardens,  who,  by  his  graciousness  in  gath- 
ering, and  good  husbandry  in  expending,  can  best  advance 
the  church's  profit.  Jt.  Carew. 

3.  A custom  of  collecting  contributions  of  malt 
from  the  parishioners,  with  which  a quantity 
of  ale  was  brewed,  and  sold  for  the  payment  of 
church  expenses : used  in  this  later  sense  about 
or  soon  after  the  time  of  Magna  Charta.  Stubbs. 
church-bred  (cherch'bred),  a.  Educated  in,  or 
for  the  service  of,  the  church.  Coicper. 
church-bug  (cherch ' bug),  n.  A land  isopod 
crustacean,  the  common  wood-louse,  Oniscus 
asellus:  so  called  because  often  found  in 
churches. 

churchdom  (cherch'dum),  n.  [<  church  + -dom.] 
The  government,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  of 
the  church.  [Rare.] 

Whatsoever  church  pretendeth  to  a new  beginning,  pre- 
tendeth  at  the  same  time  to  a new  churchdom. 

Bp.  Pearson , Expos,  of  Creed,  ix. 

church-due  (cherch'du),  n.  An  assessment  on 
members  of  a church  for  paying  its  expenses. 

Nothing  did  he  dislike  more  heartily  than  this  collect- 
ing of  church-dues,  nothing  did  he  do  more  faithfully. 

11'.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  24. 

churchessett,  n.  [Also  churset,  chersct,  and  (by 
misreading  of  a cherset)  acherset  (ML.  cherse- 
tum,  ciricsetum),  for  ME.  * churcheshet,  < AS. 
ciric-,  cyric-sceat,  a payment  to  the  church,  usu- 
ally of  corn  or  other  provisions,  < ciric,  church, 
+ sceat,  payment.  A different  word  from,  but 
confused  with,  church-scot,  q.  v.]  A certain 
measure  of  corn  anciently  given  to  the  church 
on  St.  Martin’s  day.  Selden. 
church-gangt,  ».  [<  ME.  chirchegong,  chyrche- 
gong  (=  OFnes.  kerkgung  = D.  kerkgang  = G. 
kirchgang  = Icel.  kirkguganga  = Sw.  kyrkog&ng 
= Dan.  kirkegang),  < chirche,  etc.,  church,  + 
gang,  gong,  going:  see  church  and  gang.  Cf. 
ch arch-going-.]  1.  Church-going;  attendance 
at  church. 

Sum  . . . don  for  the  dede  [dead]  chirche-gong, 
Elmesse-gifte  and  messe-song.  Gen.  and  Ex.,  1.  2465. 

2.  A going  to  church  to  return  thanks  after  de- 
livery from  danger ; especially,  the  churching 
of  women.  See  church,  v.,  1. 
church-garth  (cherch'garth),  n.  [<  church  + 
garth.  Cf.  churchyard .]  A churchyard, 
church-goer  (chorch'go"er),  n.  One  who  at- 
tends church. 

church-going1  (ch6rch'go"ing),  a.  [<  church 
+ going,  ppr.  of  go.]  . Habitually  attending 
church:  as,  he  is  not  a church-going  man;  the 
church-going  classes. 

church-going2  (chferch'go//ing),  n.  and  a.  [< 
church  + going,  verbal  n.  of  go.  In  older  E. 
church-gang,  q.  v.]  I.  n.  The  act  or  practice 
of  going  to  church. 

II.  a.  Giving  notice  to  go  to  church;  sum- 
moning to  church. 

The  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard. 

Cowper , Alexander  Selkirk. 

church-hawt  (chereh'ha),  n.  [<  ME.  cherche- 
hawe,  chirchehawe,  < cherclie,  church,  + hawe, 
haw,  hedge : see  church  and  haw1.]  A church- 
yard. 

In  feld,  in  chirch,  or  in  chirchhawe. 

Chaucer , Parson’s  Tale. 
He  was  war,  withouten  doute, 

Of  the  fir  in  the  chirchehawe. 

Seven  Sages , 1.  2624. 
Also  al  they  what  somewer  byen  [be]  whiclie  violently 
drawen  out  of  cherchehawe  any  f ugitif  thider  fled  for  socur 
or  which  yt  forbeden  him  necessary  littode. 

Arnold's  Chronicle , 1502  (ed.  1811,  p.  175). 

church-hayf  (chereh'ha),  n.  [<  ME.  chyrche- 
haye,  chircheie  for  *cliircheheie,  < chirche,  church, 
+ haye,  hay,  hedge:  see  church  and  liay2.]  A 
churchyard;  a church-haw. 
church-house  (cherch'hous),  n.  1.  In  England, 
in  medieval  times,  and  as  revived  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  a parish  building  used  for  various 
purposes  of  business  or  entertainment. 

No  one  until  quite  recently  seems  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  church-house  was  a building  which,  if  not  always, 
was  at  least  commonly  attached  to  the  parish  church.  Its 
uses  were  varied ; indeed,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
public  room  of  the  parish,  which  could,  with  the  consent 
of  the  churchwardens,  he  used  for  any  purpose  that  the 
needs  of  the  parish  rendered  necessary.  One  function  it 
discharged,  and  that  pretty  frequently,  was  that  of  a hall 
in  which  the  church-ales  could  he  held. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  119. 
2+.  A building  in  which  to  rest,  keep  warm,  eat 
lunch,  etc.,  between  the  services  of  the  church 
on  Sunday;  a Sabbath-day  house.  [U.  S.] 
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churchillt,  n.  [Named  after  John  Churchill, 
Duke  of  Marlborough  (1650-1722).]  A broad 
straw  hat  worn  by  the  ladies  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

churchism  (cherch'izm),  n.  [<  church  + -ism.] 
Strict  adherence  to  the  forms,  principles,  or 
discipline  of  some  church,  especially  a state 
church. 

churchite  (chfercli'it),  n.  [After  the  Euglish 
mineralogist  A.  H.  Church.]  A rare  phosphate 
of  cerium  and  calcium,  occurring  in  fau-like 
aggregates  of  light-gray  crystals,  in  Cornwall, 
England. 

church-land  (cherch'land),  n.  [<  ME.  chirche- 
lond  (=  OS.  kirikland  = Icel.  kirkjuland) ; < 
church  + land.]  Land  belonging  to  a church, 
benefice,  or  religious  house ; land  vested  in  an 
ecclesiastical  body. 

churchless  (chereh'les),  a.  [<  church  + -less.] 
Without  a church;  not  attached  or  belonging 
to  any  church. 

church-like  (cherch 'Ilk),  a.  [<  church  + like, 
a.  Cf . churchly.]  1 . Becoming  or  befitting  the 
church  or  a churchman. 

Lancaster,  . . . 

Whose  church-like  humours  fit  not  for  a crown. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

2.  Resembling  a church, 
churchliness  ( chore  h'li-nes),  n.  [<  churchly  4- 
-»ess.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  churchly. 

Its  [Epistle  to  Ephesians’]  churchliness  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  Christliuess,  and  has  no  sense  whatever  if  sep- 
arated from  this  root.  Schatf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 95. 

churchling  (cherch'ling),  n.  [<  church  + -ling1.] 
A mere  churchman;  a bigoted  churchman.  A. 
Wilder.  [Rare.] 

church-litten  (ehurchTit//n),  n.  [<  ME.  chirche- 
lyttoun;  < church  + litten.]  A churchyard. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

church-loaf  (cherch Tof),  n.  Before  the  Refor- 
mation in  England,  bread  blessed  by  the  priest 
after  mass  and  distributed  to  the  people.  This 
was  not  a part  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  bread  be- 
ing common  leavened  bread  made  in  loaves. 

churchly  (cherch'li),  a.  [<  ME.  *chircheli,  < 
AS.  ciricUc,  circlic  (=  G.  kirchlich),  < ciric, 
church,  + -lie:  see  church  and  -ly1.]  1.  Per- 

taining or  relating  to  the  church,  or  to  its  gov- 
ernment, forms,  or  ceremonies ; ecclesiastical. 

Ephesians  is  the  most  churchly  hook  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 95. 

2.  Devoted  to,  or  inclined  to  attach  great  im- 
portance to,  the  order  and  ritual  of  a particular 
section  of  the  Christian  church. 

His  mission  to  teach  churchly  Christianity. 

The  American,  VI.  7. 

3.  In  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  standards 
or  ceremonies ; appropriate  for  a church : as, 
a churchly  building ; churchly  music,  etc. 

churchman  (cherch'man),  n. ; pi.  churchmen 
(-men).  [Not  in  ME. "or  AS.]  1.  An  eccle- 
siastic; a clergyman;  one  who  ministers  in 
sacred  things. 

What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown  peremp- 
tory? . . . 

Churchmen  so  hot?  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  amongits  [Marshal  Saxe’s  army’s] 
officers,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  successful  was 
by  profession  a Churchman.  Leeky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii. 

2.  An  adherent  of  the  church ; specifically,  in 
England,  a member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  distinguished  from  a dissenter;  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a member  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  as  distinguished  from  a member  of 
any  other  church. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a good  churchman , has  beau- 
tified the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  his 
own  choosing.  Addison,  Sir  Roger  at  Church. 

churchmanlike  (cherch'man-lik),  A.  Like  a 
churchman  ; belonging  to  or  befitting  a church- 
man. 

There  might  in  the  lower  orders  he  much  envy  and 
jealousy  of  those  who  rose  from  their  ranks  to  the  height 
of  churchmanlike  dignity. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xii.  1. 

churchmanly  (cherch'man-li),  a.  [<  church- 
man + -ly1.]  Churchmanlike.  [Rare.] 
churchmanship  (cherch 'man -ship),  n.  [< 
churchman  + -ship.]  The  "state  of  being  a 
churchman. 

church-member  (ch6rch'mem"ber),  n.  A mem- 
ber of  a church;  one  in  communion  with  and 
belonging  to  a church. 

church-membership  (ckereh'mem/'ber-ship),  n. 

1.  Membership  in  a church. — 2.  The  collective 
body  of  members  of  a church. 

Unity  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith  was  always 
strictly  insisted  upon  as  one  necessary  condition  of  church- 
membership.  Waterland,  Fundamentals,  Works,  VIII,  90. 
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church-mouse  (cherch' mous'),  n.  A mouse 
supposed  to  live  in  a church,  where  there  is 
nothing  for  it  to  eat ; hence  the  proverbial  say- 
ing, “ poor  as  a cliurcli-mouse” 
church-outedt  (cherch'ou//ted),  a.  [<  church  + 
outed,  pp.  of  out,  v.~\  Excommunicated  from 
the  church. 

Howsoever  thus  Church-outed  by  the  Prelats,  hence  may 
appear  the  right  I have  to  meddle  in  these  matters,  as  be- 
fore the  necessity  and  constraint  appear’d. 

Milton , Church-Government,  Pref.,  ii. 
church-owl  (cherch'oul),  n.  A name  for  the 
barn-owl,  Aluco  Jlammeus,  from  its  often  nest- 
ing in  belfries  or  steeples, 
church-quackt  (clierch'kwak),  n.  A clerical  im- 
postor. Cowper.  [Rare.] 
church-rate  (cherch'rat),  n.  In  England,  a rate 
raised,  by  resolution  of  a majority  of  the  pa- 
rishioners in  vestry  assembled,  from  the  occupi- 
ers of  land  and  houses  within  a parish,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  church  and  its  ser- 
vices. In  1868  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  compulsory 
church-rates,  except  such  as,  under  that  name,  were  appli- 
cable to  secular  purposes. 

He  [Matthew  Arnold]  regards  the  desire  to  get  Church- 
rates  abolished  and  certain  restrictions  on  marriage  re- 
moved as  proving  undue  belief  in  machinery  among  Dis- 
senters. U.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  237. 

churchreevet  (cherch'rev),  n.  [<  ME.  chirche- 
reve,  < chirche , church,  + reve , reeve,  a steward  , 
see  church  and  reeve.  In  the  passage  below, 
which  is  awkwardly  worded,  chirchereves  refers 
to  guilty  officers  of  the  church,  but  is  taken  by 
some  for  ‘ church-robbing 1 (ME.  reven,  reave, 
rob).]  A reeve  or  steward  of  a church;  a 
churchwarden . 

An  Erchedekene  . . . 

That  boldely  did  execucioun 
In  punysshynge  of  fornicacioun, 

Of  chirchereves,  and  of  testamentz, 

Of  contractes,  and  of  lakke  of  sacramentz. 

Chaucer,  Friar’s  Tale,  1.  7. 
ckurch-SCOt  (cherch'skot),  n.  [<  church  + scot. 
The  AS.  word  was  ciric-sceat,  circ-sceat,  < ciric, 
church,  + sceat,  money,  a certain  piece  of  money, 
a diff.  word  from  scot,  q.  v.  See  churchesset.] 

1.  Formerly,  in  England,  customary  obliga- 
tions paid  to  the  parish  priest,  exemption  from 
which  was  sometimes  purchased. 

[Knute]  also  charges  them  to  see  all  churchscot  and 
Eomescot  fully  cleered.  Daniel , Hist.  Eng.,  p.  18. 

2.  A service  due  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  from 
a tenant  of  church-lands.  0.  Shipley. 

churchship  (cherch'ship),  n.  [<  church.  + -ship.] 
The  state  of  being  or  existence  as  a church. 

The  Jews  were  his  own  also  liy  right  of  churchship. 

South,  Sermon  on  St.  John. 

church-town  (cherch'town),  n.  [<  church  + 
town ; = Sc.  kirk-town.  Cf.  ME.  cherch-tom, 

< AS.  ciric-tun,  a churchyard : see  church  and 
town.]  If.  A churchyard. — 2.  The  village  in 
which  the  parish  church  is  situated, 
church-waket  (cherch'wak),  n.  [<  church  + 
wake1.  Cf.  AS.  ciric-wcecce.]  The  anniversary 
feast  of  the  dedication  of  a church, 
churchwarden  (cherch' war" dn),  n.  [<  ME. 
chirchewardein,  kirkewardein ; < church.  + war- 
den. Cf.  AS.  ciric-weard,  < ciric,  church,  + 
weard,  E.  ward,  a keeper.]  1.  In  the  Angli- 
can Church,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to 
look  after  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
who  in  England  is  the  legal  representative  of  the 
parish.  Churchwardens  are  appointed  by  the  minister, 
or  elected  by  the  parishioners,  to  superintend  the  church, 
its  property  and  concerns,  to  enforce  proper  and  orderly 
behavior  during  divine  service,  and  in  England  to  fix  the 
church-rates.  For  these  and  many  other  purposes,  includ- 
ing in  England  some  of  a strictly  secular  character,  they 
possess  corporate  powers.  There  are  usually  two  church- 
wardens to  each  parish,  but  by  custom  there  may  be  only 
one.  By  a canon  of  the  Church  of  England,  joint  consent 
of  minister  and  parish  should  attend  the  chuice  of  church- 
wardens. If  they  cannot  agree,  the  minister  names  one  and 
the  parishioners  the  other.  In  some  cases  the  parish  has 
a right  by  custom  to  choose  both.  In  the  United  States 
churchwardens  are  always  elected,  hut  have  duties  simi- 
lar to  the  above.  In  colonial  times,  in  most  of  the  middle 
and  southern  colonies,  they  had  civil  duties  in  connection 
with  the  local  government  of  the  parish. 

2.  A long  clay  pipe.  [Eng.]  — 3.  A shag  or 
cormorant.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
churchwardenship  (cherch'war"dn-ship),  n. 
[<  churchwarden  + -ship.]  The  office  of  a 
churchwarden. 

churchway  (church 'wa),  n.  A road  which  leads 
to  a church ; a pathway  through  a churchyard. 
Every  one  [grave]  lets  forth  his  sprite, 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  2. 
churchwoman  (eh6rch'wum//an),  n. ; pi.  church- 
women  (-wim//en).  A female  member  of  the 
church,  specifically  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
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church-work  (cherch'werk),  n.  [=  Sc.  kirk- 
werk,  < ME.  chircheweork  ; < church  + work.] 
Work  on  or  in  a church,  or  in  connection  with 
a church ; work  in  behalf  of  a church,  or  of 
the  church  generally ; hence,  proverbially,  slow 
work. 

This  siege  was  church-work,  and  therefore  went  on 
slowly.  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  111. 

church-writ  (ehereh'rit),  n.  A writ  from  an 
ecclesiastical  court.  Wycherley. 
churchy  (cher'chi),  a.  [<  church  + -y1.]  Per- 
taining to  the  church  or  to  ecclesiasticism ; 
given  to  or  supporting  ecclesiasticism : as,  very 
churchy  in  tastes  or  language.  [Colloq.] 

One  of  the  seceders  pithily  explained  the  position  of  the 
controversy  when  he  said  that  he  and  his  fellows  were 
leaving  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  not  because  she  was  too 
churchy,  but  because  she  was  not  churchy  enough. 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  x. 

churchyard  (cherch'yard),  n.  [=  Sc.  kirlcyard, 
< ME.  chirchegeard,  - gerd , < late  AS.  *cyric- 
geard , cyrceicerd  (the  earlier  term  being  ME. 
cherch-tourij  < AS.  ciric-tun : see  church-town)  (= 
Icel.  Tcirkjugardhr  = Sw.  kyrkogdrd  = Dan.  kir- 
kegaard)f  < cyrice,  cirice,  church,  + geard , yard: 
see  church  and  yard 2.  Cf.  equiv.  D.  kerkhof— 
G.  kirchhof.]  The  ground  or  yard  adjoining  a 
church ; especially,  such  a piece  of  ground  used 
for  burial ; hence,  any  graveyard  belonging  to 
a church. 

Provided  alle  wyse,  that  yf  the  citezens  dwelling  wtyn 
the  churche  yordes,  or  ffraunchesies  aioynynge  to  this,  the 
citee,  be  priuyleged  as  citezen  denesyn. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  393. 
Like  graves  i’  the  holy  churchyard. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3. 

I give  five  hundred  pounds  to  buy  a church-yard, 

A spacious  church-yard,  to  lay  thieves  and  knaves  in. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  5. 
Churchyard  beetle,  Blaps  mmtisaga.  See  Blaps. 
churia  (cho'ri-a),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  A Mexican 
name  of  the  chaparral-cock  or  ground-cuckoo, 
Geococcyx  calif  or nianus. 

churl  (cherl),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  churl,  usually 
cherl , cheorl,  < AS.  ceorl,  a man,  husband,  free- 
man of  the  lowest  rank,  churl,  = OFries.  kerl 
(in  comp,  liuskerl ),  mod.  Fries,  tzerl,  tzirl  = OD. 
keerle , D.  kerel , a man,  churl,  fellow,  = MLG. 
kerle,  LG.  kerl , kerel,  kirl  (>  G.  kerl),  a man, 
fellow,  churl:  see  carl.']  I.  n.  1.  A rustic;  a 
peasant ; a countryman  or  laborer. 

It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 

But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  Int. 
Specifically — 2.  In  early  Eng.  hist.,  one  of  the 
lowest  class  of  freemen;  one  who  held  land 
from  or  worked  on  the  estate  of  his  lord. 

The  word  Churl  has  come  to  be  a word  of  moral  repro- 
bation. . . . But  in  the  primary  meaning  of  the  words, 
Eorl  and  Ceorl  form  an  exhaustive  division  of  the  free  mem- 
bers of  the  state.  The  Ceorl  is  the  simple  freeman,  the  mere 
unit  in  the  army  or  in  the  assembly. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  I.  55. 

3.  A coarse,  rude,  surly,  sullen,  or  ill-tempered 
person. 

The  churl's  courtesy  rarely  comes,  but  either  for  gain  or 
falsehood.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  churl  hi  spirit,  howe’er  he  veil 
His  want  in  forms  for  fashion’s  sake, 

Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 
At  seasons  thro’  the  gilded  pale. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxi. 

4.  A miser ; a niggard. 

The  vile  person  shall  be  no  more  called  liberal,  nor  the 
churl  said  to  be  bountiful.  Isa.  xxxii.  5. 

When  a few  words  will  rescue  misery  out  of  her  distress, 
I hate  the  man  who  can  be  a churl  of  them. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  15. 

Il.t  a.  Churlish.  Ford. 

Churlish  (cher'lisli),  a.  [<  ME.  cherlish,  -isch, 
of  the  rank  of  a churl,  rustic,  rude,  < AS.  ceorl- 
isc,  cierlisc,  cyrlisc,  of  the  rank  of  a churl,  < 
ceorl,  churl,  + -isc:  see  churl  and  -is/t1.]  1. 

Like  or  pertaining  to  a churl,  (a)  Rude;  ill- 
bred;  surly;  austere;  sullen;  rough  in  temper ; 
uncivil. 

Ill-nurtured,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  134. 

But  that  which  troubleth  me  most  is  my  churlish  carriage 
to  him  when  he  was  under  his  distress. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  235. 

Much  like  uncourteous,  unthankful,  and  churlish  guests, 
which,  when  they  have  with  good  and  dainty  meat  well 
filled  their  bellies,  depart  home,  giving  no  thanks  to  the 
feast  maker.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  Ded.,  p.  14. 

(6)  Selfish;  narrow-minded;  avaricious;  nig- 
gardly. 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 

And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  4. 
Hence — 2.  Of  things,  unpliant;  unyielding; 
unmanageable. 
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Take  it  [iron]  out  of  the  furnace,  and  it  grows  hard  again; 
nay,  worse,  churlish  and  unmalleable. 

Abp.  Sancroft,  Sermons. 

Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansions  tread, 

And  force  a churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1. 168. 
= Syn.  Clownish , Loutish , etc.  See  boorish. 
churlishly  (cher'lish-li),  adv.  In  a churlish 
manner;  rudely;  roughly, 
churlishness  (cher'lish-nes),  n.  [<  churlish  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  churlish ; rudeness 
of  manners  or  temper ; surliness ; indisposition 
to  kindness  or  courtesy ; niggardliness. 

Small  need  to  bless 
Or  curse  your  sordid  churlishness, 

Because  methinks,  without  fresh  curse, 

Each  day  that  comes  shall  still  be  worse 
Than  the  past  day. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  72. 
churl’s-head  (cherlz'hed),  n.  An  old  name  for 
the  knapweed,  Centaurea  nigra,  from  its  rough 
hairy  involucre. 

churl’s-treacle  (cherlz ' tre // kl),  n.  An  old 
name  for  garlic^  from  its  being  regarded  as  a 
treacle  (theriac)  or  antidote  for  the  bite  of 
animals. 

churly  (cher'li),  a.  [<  ME.  cherlich,  < AS.  ceor- 
lic  for  *ceorllic,  < ceorl,  churl,  + -lie : see  churl 
and  -ly1.]  Churlish.  [Rare.] 

The  churliest  of  the  churls.  Longfellow. 

churmt,  V.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  chirm. 
churn  (chem),  n.  [<  ME.  cherne,  chime,  also 
*kyrn  (>  Sc.  kirn),  < AS.  cyrin  (once,  glossed 
sinuni)  (*cyren,  *ceren,  not  authenticated),  a 
churn,  = D.  kern,  learn  = Icel.  kirna  = Sw. 
kdrna,  OSw.  leerna,  = Dan.  kjeerne,  a churn: 
see  the  verb. ] A vessel  in  which  cream  or  milk 
is  agitated  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  oily 
parts  from  the  caseous  and  serous  parts,  to  make 
butter.  Churns  are  of  various  kinds.  The  older  forms 
consist  of  a dasher  moving  vertically  in  a cask  shaped  like 
the  frustum  of  a cone.  The  more  modern  kinds  have  re- 
volving dashers  within  cylindrical  vessels,  either  upright 
or  horizontal.  In  some  forms  the  vessels  themselves  are 
moved  in  various  ways  to  dash  the  contents  about. 

Rise,  ye  carle  coopers,  frae  making  o’  kirns  and  tubs. 

Fray  of  Suport  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  118). 

Her  awkwai’d  fist  did  ne’er  employ  the  chum.  " 

Gay,  Pastorals. 

Atmospheric  churn.  See  atmospheric. 
churn  (chern),  v.  [North.  E.  and  Sc.  kern,  kirn; 
< ME.  chernen,  chirnen  (AS.  ’’ey man,  *cernan, 
not  authenticated)  = D.  Icemen,  karnen  = G. 
kernen  (perhaps  from  D.)  = Icel.  kirna  = Sw. 
kdrna,  OSw.  kerna,  =Dan.  kjeerne,  churn,  curdle ; 
appar.  from  the  noun.  Some  erroneously  take 
the  verb  to  be  earlier  than  the  noun,  assuming 
it  meant  orig.  ‘extract  the  kernel  or  essence,’ 
as  if  < Icel.  kjarni  = Sw.  kdrna  = Dan.  kjeerne 
= D.  kern  = OHG.  kerno,  MUG.  kerne,  kern,  G. 
kern,  a kernel,  the  pith,  marrow,  essence,  re- 
lated, through  E.  corn,  with  E.  kernel : see  corn1 
and  kernel .]  I,  trans.  1 . To  stir  or  agitate  in 
order  to  make  into  butter:  as,  to  churn  cream. 
— 2.  To  make  by  the  agitation  of  cream:  as,  to 
churn  butter. — 3.  To  shake  or  agitate  with  vio- 
lence or  continued  motion,  as  in  the  operation 
of  making  butter. 

Churn'd  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  iii. 

The  muddy  river,  churned  into  yellowish  buttery  foam. 

W.  Ii.  Russell. 

II.  intrans.  To  perform  the  act  of  churning, 
or  an  act  resembling  it. 

Are  you  not  he, 

That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 

Skim  milk  ; and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 

And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn  ? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 

There  are  who  cry, 

“Bewgre  the  Boar,”  and  pass  determined  by. 

Those  dreadful  tusks,  those  little  peering  eyes 

And  churning  chaps,  are  tokens  to  the  wise. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough, 
churn-drill  (chern'dril),  n.  A drill  which  is 
worked  by  hand,  and  not  struck  with  a ham- 
mer; a “jumper”:  so  called  from  the  similarity 
of  the  motion  made  in  using*  it  to  that  made  in 
using  the  old-fashioned  upright  chum, 
churning  (eher'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  churn, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  operating  a chum. — 2.  The 

motion  of  a chum,  or  a motion  which  resembles 
that  of  a chum. — 3.  As  much  butter  as  is  made 
at  one  time. 

churn-jumper  (ehem'jum/''per),  n.  In  stone- 
working,  an  iron  bar  7 or  8 feet  long,  with  a 
steel  bit  at  each  end,  used  as  a drill.  It  is 
worked  by  two  men  with  a spring-rod  and 
line. 

churn-milk  (chern'milk),  n.  Same  as  butter- 
milk. 
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churn-owl  (cliern'oul),  n.  [Prob.  for  churr-owl : 
cf.  chirr  and  jar1.]  A local  British  name  of 
the  European  goatsucker  or  night-jar,  Capri- 
mulgus  europaius. 

churn-staff  (cliern'staf),  n.  1.  A staff  with  a 
flat  disk  at  one  end,  used  in  churning  by  band 
in  an  upright  churn.— 2.  A name  of  the  sun- 
spurge,  Euphorbia  helioscopia,  from  its  straight 
stem  spreading  into  a flat  top. 
churr1,  v.  i.  See  chirr. 

churr2  (cher),  n.  [Prob.  ult.  imitative.  See 
chirr.]  A name  for  the  whitethroat,  Sylvia  ci- 
nerea.  Macgillivray . 

Churro  (chu'ro),  n.  [Sp.  churro,  coarse-wooled, 
a coarse-wooled  sheep.]  The  coarse-wooled 
Mexican  sheep,  used  extensively  in  crossing 
with  the  merino,  in  Texas,  northern  Mexico, 
California,  etc. 

churrus,  charras  (chur'us,  char'as),  n.  [Also 
written  cherrus,  repr.  Hind,  charas.]  The  East 
Indian  name  of  the  resin  which  exudes  from  the 
Indian  hemp,  Cannabis  Indica.  See  Cannabis, 
hashish,  and  bhang. 

churr-WOrm  (ch6r'werm),  n.  A local  name  for 
the  fan-cricket  or  mole-cricket,  Gryllotalpa  vul- 
garis. [Eng.] 

chusite  (cho'sit),  n.  [\  Gr.  X’  r7:c,  a melting.] 
An  altered  chrysolite  from  the  basalt  of  Lim- 
burg in  Baden. 

chusst  (chus),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  perhaps 
Amer.  Ind.]  The  squirrel-hake,  Urophycis 

dlUSS,  a gadoid  fish.  The  name  was  current  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  according  to  Dr.  Schoepf,  but  is  now 
^.obsolete.  [New  York.] 

chute  (shot),  n.  [<  F.  chute,  a fall,  OF.  cheute, 
clieoite  = Pr.  cazuta  = Sp.  caida  = Pg.  caida, 
cahula,  fall,  ruin,  queda,  fall,  declivity,  descent, 
= It.  caduta,  a fall,  a falling,  orig.  fem.  of  ML. 
*cadutus  (>  OF.  client,  F.  elm  = It.  caduto),  *ca- 
ditus  (>  Sp.  Pg.  caido),  later  popular  pp.  of  L. 
cadere  (pp.  casus),  fall:  see  cadent,  case1,  and 
cf.  cascade.  Chute  coincides  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  sense  with  shoot,  n.,  < shoot,  v. ; but 
the  two  words  are  independent  of  each  other.] 

1.  An  inclined  trough  or  tube  along  which 
things  can  slide  from  a higher  to  a lower 
level;  a shoot. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a chute,  lined  with  plate- 
glass  (so  as  to  be  readily  kept  clean),  and  passing  direct 
to  the  furnace  below.  Science,  III.  351. 

2.  A waterfall  or  rapid ; a fall  over  which  tim- 
ber is  floated. — 3.  An  opening  in  a dam  through 
which  to  float  timber. — 4.  In  Louisiana  and 
along  the  Mississippi,  a bayou  or  side  channel ; 
also,  a narrow  passage  between  two  islands,  or 
between  an  island  and  tbe  shore. 

Now  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green  islands,  where 
plume-Tike 

Cotton  trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  2. 

5.  In  mining.  See  shoot. 
chutney  (chut'ni),  n.  [Also  written  cliutnee, 

< Hind,  chatni .]  In  the  East  Indies,  a condi- 
ment compounded  of  sweets  and  acids.  Ripe 
fruit  (mangos,  tamarinds,  cocoanuts,  raisins,  etc.),  spices, 
sour  herbs,  cayenne,  and  lime-juice  are  the  oi'dinax-y  in- 
gi-edients.  They  are  pounded  and  boiled  together,  and 
either  used  immediately,  as  with  curries  or  stews,  or  bot- 
tled. 

chuva  (cho'va),  n.  The  South  American  name 
of  a kind  of  spider-monkey,  of  a brown  color, 
chylaceous  (ki-la'shius),  a.  [<  chyle  + - aceous .] 
Belonging  to  chyle ; consisting  of  chyle, 
chylaqueous  (kl-la'kwe-us),  a.  [<  NL.  chylus , 
chyle,  + aqua , water.  (If.  aqueous .]  Composed 
of  water  containing  corpuscles  resembling  the 
white  corpuscles  found  in  chyle,  lymph,  and 
blood  in  being  nucleated  and  in  exhibiting 
amoeboid  movements. 

The  corpuscles  are  nucleated  cells,  which  exhibit  amoe- 
boid movements ; and  the  fluid  so  obviously  represents 
the  blood  of  the  higher  animals  that  I know  not  why  the 
preposterous  name  of  chylaqueous  fluid  should  have  been 
invented  for  that  which  is  in  no  sense  chyle,  though,  like 
other  fluids  of  the  living  body,  it  contains  a good  deal  of 
water.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  480. 

chyle  (Ml),  n.  [Also,  formerly,  chile;  = F.  chyle 
= Sp.  quilo  = Pg.  chylo  = It.  cliilo,  < NL.  chy- 
lus, chyle,  LL.  the  extracted  juice  of  a plant, 

< Gr.  juice,  moisture,  chyle,  < xCiv  (y  *%v), 
pour,  connected  with  E.  gush.  Cf.  chyme1.]  1. 
A milky  fluid  found  in  the  lacteals  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  it  contains  emulsionized  fat 
and  other  products  of  digestion,  as  well  as  chyle-corpus- 
cles,  fibrin-factors,  and  other  proteids. 

2.  The  liquid  contents  of  the  small  intestine 
before  absorption. 

chyle-bladder  (kil'hlad,/6r),  n.  The  dilatation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thoracic  duet  which  re- 
ceives the  lacteals  from  the  intestine;  the  cis- 
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tem  or  receptacle  of  the  chyle ; the  reservoir  has  been  acted  on  by  the  pancreatic,  hepatic, 
of  Pecquet.  _ and  intestinal  secretions, 

chyle-corpuscle  (kil'kor^pus-l),  n.  One  of  the  chyme2t,  w.  andv.  An  obsolete  form  of  c/mwel. 
floating  cells  of  the  chyle.  They  are  indistinguish-  chyme-mass  (kim'mas),  n.  In  Protozoa . same 
able  from  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  are  doubtless  de-  as  endoplasm . 

rived  from  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  intestine,  from  the  nVrmonfli  a w a-  

solitary  glands  and  Peyer’s  patches  of  the  intestine,  and  Chymeuet,  W.  An  obsolete  form  of  chimney. 
from  the  mesenteric  glands.  Chyniorot,  w.  An  obsolete  form  of  chvmere. 

chyle-intestine  (kil,in-tes,?tm),  re.  The  dilated  chymict,  chymicalt,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 


^mid-gut  of  crustaceans, 
chyle-stomach  (kll'stum//ak),  ».  An  anterior- 
ly or  mesially  dilated  portion  of  the  mid-gut  of 
crustaceans. 

chylifaction  (ki-li-  or  kil-i-fak'shon),  n.  [< 
NL.  chylus,  chyle,  + L.  faetio(n-),  < facere,  pp. 
factus,  make.  Cf.  chylify.]  The  act  or  process 
by  which  chyle  is  formed  from  food  in  animal 
bodies. 

chylifactive  (ki-li-  or  kil-i-fak'tiv),  a.  [<  NL. 
chylus,  chyle,  + *factivus,  < L.  facere,  pp.  fac- 
tus, make.]  Forming  or  changing  into  chyle; 
having  the  power  to  make  chyle ; chylificatory ; 
chylific.  Also  spelled  chilifactive. 
chyliferous  (ki-lif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  chylifere  = 
Sp.  quilifero  = Pg.  chylifero  = It.  chilifero,  < NL. 
chylus,  chyle,  + L.  ferre  = E.  bear1.}  1.  Same 
as  chylifactive. — 2.  Containing  or  conveying 
chyle. 

chylific  (ki-lif'ik),  a. 


[<  NL.  chylus,  chyle,  + 

L.  -ficus,  < facere,  make.]  Making  or  convert- 
ing into  chyle ; chylopoietic : applied  to  those  , . 

portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  which  food  Cnynchet,  a.  _bee  chinch L 
is  chylified.  — Chylific  ventricle,  in  insects,  the  last  or 
posterior  stomach,  generally  called  the  ventriculus  (which  ^ 
see). 


In  the  chylific  ventricle,  the  muscular  layers  and  the 
basement  membrane  are  disposed  much  as  before. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  365. 

chylification  (kFli-  or  kiFi-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
chylify  (see  -fy  and  -ation) ; — F.  chylification 
= Sp.  quilificacion  = Pg.  chylificacSo  = It.  chi- 
lificazione .]  The  operation  of  the  digestive,  ab- 
sorptive, and  circulatory  processes  concerned 
in  the  formation  and  absorption  of  chyle  from 
food.  Also  called  chylosis. 

' ,ufy, 

yie; 


a.  [<  chi 
Making  cf 


chylificatory  (ki-lif'i-ka-to-ri), 
after  other  words  in  -atoiry.] 
chylifactive. 

chylify  (ki'li-fi),  V. ; pret.  andpp.  chylified,  ppr. 
chylifying.  [<  NL.  chylus,  chyle,  + -fy;  = F. 
chylifier  — Sp.  quilificar,  etc.]  I.  trans.  To  chytridial  (ki-trid'i-al), 
convert  into  chyle. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  converted  into  chyle, 
chylocyst  (ki'lo-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  juice, 

chyle,  + icvanc,  bladder.]  In  anat.,  the  chyle- 
bladder,  or  receptaculum  chyli;  the  reservoir 
of  Pecquet. 

chylocystic  (ki-lo-sis'tik),  a.  [<  chylocyst  + 

-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chylocyst. 
chylogaster  (kl-lo-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xv- 
'(-k,  chyle,  + yaarr/p,  stoma 


The  genus  Rhizophydium  was  established  by  Schenk  for 
chytridiaceous  parasites,  whose  spores  escape  by  one  or 
more  apertures.  Trans.  Hoy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  XXXII.  693. 

..  ..  a.  [<  Chytridium  + 
-ah]  Having  the  characters  of  the  family  Chy- 
tridiacece  or  of  the  genus  Chytridium,  or  belong- 
ing to  that  genus. 

Parasitic  chytridial  growths. 

Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  XXXII.  591. 

Chytridium  (ki-trid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xv~ 
rpidiov,  a small  pot,  < xvrpa,  xvrpog,  an  earthen 
pot.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Chytri- 
diacece. 

stomach.]  ' A part  of  the  ciaconnetta  (cha-kon-net'ta),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of 

intestinal  tube  where  chyle  is  elaborated;  an  ciaconna,  a chaconne:  see  chaconne.]  A little 
anterior  portion  of  the  small  intestine;  the  chaconne. 

duodenum..  [Rare.]  cibaria,  n.  Plural  of  cibarium.  See  ciborium. 

chylogastnc  (ki-lo-gas'trik),  a.  [<  chylogaster  cibarial  (si-ba'ri-al),  a.  [As  cibari-an  + -al.] 

+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chylogaster.  “ " " 

chylopoetic  (kFlo-po-et'ik),  a.  Same  as  chy- 
lopoietic. 

chylopoietic  (ki'To-  or  kiFo-poi-et'ik), 

Sr,  ni//)/l/»/l  / rill  A rrl  , , I 


- - . . - , „ „ a.  [= 

bp.  quilopoyMico,  < Gr.  x^k,  chyle,  + ■Koiyn- 
nk,  v noieiv,  make : see  poetic.]  Pertaining  to 
or  concerned  in  the  formation  of  chyle;  chyli- 
factive : as,  the  chylopoietic  organs, 
chylosis  (ki-16'sis),  n.  [NL.  ( > F.  chylose  = Sp. 
quilosis  = It.  chilosi ),  K Gr.  xv/uc/c,  a convert- 
ing into  juice,  < xvtovv,  convert  into  juice,  < XV- 
^k,  juice:  see  chyle.]  Same  as  chylification. 
chylous  (ki'lus),  a.  [=  F.  chyleux  = Sp.  quiloso 
= Pg-  chyloso  = It.  chiloso,  < NL.  chylosus,  < 


Same  as  cibarian . — Cibarial  apparatus  or  organs 
the  trophi  or  organs  of  the  mouth. 

cibariau  (si-ba'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  cibarius , per- 
taining to  food  (see  cibarious),  + -an.  Cf.  F. 
cibaire.]  In  entom.,  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth — Cibarian  system,  a system  of  classification, 
first  proposed  by  I’abncius,  in  which  all  the  arthropods 
were  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  structure  of  the 
trophi.  The  same  term  has  been  applied  to  various  sys- 


cicada 

cebolla  = Pg.  cebola  = It.  cipolla  = LG.  zipolle, 
zipel  = OHG.  zwibollo,  zwivolle,  MHG.  zibolle, 
zwibolle,  zwippel,  zwifel,  zebulle,  G.  zwiebel  (> 
Dan.  svibel,  flower-bulb),  < ML.  cepula,  cepola, 
eepulla,  corruptly  sipula,  dim.  of  L.  capa,  cepa, 
ccepe,  cepe,  an  onion  (>  LL.  cwpulla,  a bed  of 


chemic,  chemical,  etc. 

chymiferous  (ki-mif'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  chymus, 
chyme,  + L.  ferre,  =’E.  bear1,  + -ous.]  Con- 
veying or  containing  chyme, 
chymification  (kl  “ ini  - fi  - ka ' shon),  n.  [<  chy- 
mify  (see  -fy  and  -ation)-,  = F.  chymification  = 
Sp.  quimificacion  = Pg.  chymificagao  = It.  chi- 
mificazione.]  The  process  of  becoming  or  of 
forming  chyme ; conversion  of  food  into  chyme, 
chymify  (kl'mi-fi),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chymified, 
ppr.  chymifying.  [<  LL.  chymus,  chyme,  + -fy  ; 
= F.  chymijier  = Sp.  quimificar,  etc.]  I.  trans. 
To  form  into  chyme. 

H.  intrans.  To  be  converted  into  chyme, 
chymisticalt  (ki-mis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  chymist  = 
^ chemist  + -ic-al.]  Chemical.  Burton. 
i?  Same  chymod  (kim'od),  n.  [<  chym-ic  + od,  q.  v.] 
Chemical  od;  the  odie  force  of  chemism.  Von 
Beichenbach.  See  od. 

chymosis  (ki-mo'sis),  n.  Same  as  chemosis. 
chymous  (kl'mus),  a.  [<  chyme1  + -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  chyme. 


onions) : see  cepa,  cive,  chive2.] 
Allium  Ascalonicum. 


1.  The  shallot, 


[<  Gr.  i/  *xv  (root 
of  xeiv,  pour)  + phpov,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  volume  of  a liquid  by 
the  amount  expelled  by  a piston  moving  in  a 
tube  containing  the  liquid,  the  quantity  being 
indicated  by  a graduation  on  the  piston. 

Chytridiacese  (ki-trid-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Chytridium  + -acece.]  A family  of  microscopic 
fungi,  very  simple  in  structure,  usually  with 
little  or  no  mycelium,  and  reproduced  chiefly 
by  zoospores.  They  are  commonly  parasitic  on  water* 
plants,  especially  algse ; hut  those  belonging  to  the  genus 
Synchytnum  inhabit  the  epidermal  cells  of  land-plants. 

chytridiaceous  (ki-trid-i-a'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  or  resembling  the  Chytridiaceee. 


Chibolles  and  cheruelles  and  ripe  chiries  manye, 

And  profred  Peres  this  present  to  plese  with  hunger. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  296. 

Ye  eating  rascals, 

Whose  gods  are  beef  and  brewis ! whose  brave  angers 

Do  execution  upon  these  and  chibbals ! 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  2. 
2.  Another  plant  of  the  same  genus,  A.  fislu- 
losum,  sometimes  called  the  Welsh  onion,  a na- 
tive of  Asia,  but  cultivated  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  its  fistulous  leaves  being  used  in  cook- 
ing like  those  of  the  shallot, 
ciboria,  n.  Plural  of  ciborium. 
ciboriof  (si-bo'ri-o),  n.  [It.]  Same  as  ciborium. 

On  the  altar  a most  rich  ciborio  of  brasse  with  a statue 
of  St.  Agnes  in  Oriental  alabaster. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  12,  1644. 

ciborium  (si-bo'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  ciboria  (-a). 
[ML.  (>  F.  ciboire  = Pr.  cibori  = Pg.  It.  cibo- 
rio), < L.  ciborium,  a 
drinking-vessel,  < Gr. 
nif}£)piov,  the  seed- 
vessel  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bean,  a cup  made 
of  it  or  like  it;  cf. 
nijiuTog,  with  dim.  m- 
pioriov,  a wooden  box, 
chest.]  1.  A perma- 
nent canopy  erected 
over  a high  altar;  a 
baldachin. 

Over  the  Altar,  and  sup- 
ported on  four  shafts, 
hung  the  canopy,  balda- 
chin, or  ciborium. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern 
[Church,  i.  184. 

2.  Any  vessel  de- 
signed to  contain  the 
consecrated  bread  or 
sacred  wafers  for  the 
eucharist.  (a)  A metal 
pyx,  especially  one  having 
the  form  of  a chalice  with  a dome-shaped  cover. 

Returning  I stept  into  ye  grand  Jesuites,  who  had  this 
high  day  expos'd  their  Cibarium , made  all  of  solid  gold 
and  imagerie,  a piece  of  infinite  cost. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  4, 1651. 
(h)  fi  larger  receptacle,  often  of  marble,  supported  on  a 
high  stand  raised  over  the  altar  or  elsewhere,  containing 
the  pyx  or  the  wafers  themselves,  (c)  A sort  of  ambry  or 

cupboard  in  the 
wall  used  for 
the  same  pur- 
pose. 

3.  [NL.]  In 

conch.,  the 
glossy  im- 
pression on 
the  inside  of 
the  valves  of 
shells  where 
the  adductor 
muscles  of 
the  mollusk  have  been  attached;  the  muscu- 
lar impression  or  cicatrix.  Those  bivalves  which 
have  but  one  ciborium  on  each  shell  are  called  monomya- 
rian ; those  with  two,  dimy avian.  [Rarely  used.] 
Ciboult,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cibol. 


Ciborium,  13th  century.  Treasury 


of  Sens  Cathedral,  France.  ( From 

Viollet-le-Duc’s  “ Diet,  du  J 

fran^ais.” ) 


Shell  of  an  Oyster  ( Os  tract  Tirgtnica ),  showing 
Cm,  the  Ciborium  or  muscular  impression. 


The  success  of  De  Geer’s  system  probably  induced 
bricius  to  construct  his  cibarian  system  grounded  upon 

tit  A ehurnntni*a  IV.  o ^-^1.  : . . 1 ....  .. 


the  characters  of  the  Trophi  alone. 

Westwood,  Introd.  to  Mod.  Class,  of  Insects,  I.  21. 

chylus,  chyle  ] Consisting  of,  pertaining  to, ’or  cibarious  (si-ba/ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  dbarius,  per- 
resembling_ chyle.  taining  to  food,  < cibus,  food.]  Pertaining  to 

chyluna  (ki-lu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  chylurie),  < food;  useful  for  food ; edible. 

Gr.  xyMs  (see  chyle)  + ovpov,  urine.]  A patho-  cibarium  (si-ba'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  cibaria  (-a).  An 

logical  condition  characterized  by  the  passage  erroneous  form  of  ciborium. 

of  a milky  urine,  which  often  coagulates  on  cibation  (si-ba'shon),  n.  [=  F.  cibation  (only 

in  chem.  sense)  ="lt.  cibazione,  < L.  cibatio(n-), 
a feeding,  < cibare,  pp.  cibatus,  feed,  < cibus, 
food.]  If.  In  alchemy,  the  act  of  adding  to  the 
matter  in  preparation  fresh  substances,  to  sup- 
ply the  waste  of  evaporation,  etc. : the  seventh 
process  in  alchemy. — 2.  In  physiol.,  the  act  of 
taking  food,  particularly  the  more  solid  kinds. 
— 3.  Any  chemical  operation  that  gives  a sub- 
stance consistency  and  solidity. 
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terns  founded  on  the  mouth-parts.  -- T — ; 

cicada  (si-ka  da),  n. ; pi.  cicadas  or  cicadce  (-daz, 
Fa-  *-de).  [Also  cicala  (after  It.) ; = F.  cigale  = Pr. 
cicala  = Sp.  Pg.  cigarra  = It.  cigala,  cicala,  < L. 
cicada  (ML.  also  cicala),  the  cicada  or  tree- 
cricket.  In  Gr.  called  t£tti£.]  1 . A popular 
name  of  many  insects  belonging  to  different 
orders,  Hemiptera  and  Orthoptera,  which  make 


standing.  The  color  is  due  to  a large  amount  ol  emul- 
sionized  fat.  Blood  is  often  present  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  so  that  the  condition  is  sometimes  called  chylous 
hematuria.  It  appeal's  to  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
microscopic  nematoid  entozoon  ( Filaria  sanguinis  homi- 
nis)  in  the  blood.  It  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the 
warmer  countries. 

chymbet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chime. 

chyme1  (Mm),  ».  [=  F.  chyme  = Sp.  quimo  = 
Pg-  chymo  = It.  chimo,  < LL.  chymus,  < Gr.  xv- 


pk,  juice,  chyle,  in  most  senses  equiv.  to  xv/-k,  cibol  (sib'ol), 

Doth  <f».hvlo,  fl.rH  vein  nAiii..  oaa  nlniln 


both  chyle  and  juice,’  < pour : see  chyle,  and  earlier  chibol,  chibbol,  chibbal 

and  cf  .alchemy.]  Food  as  it  passes  out  of  the  " 

stomach  after  gastric  digestion,  and  before  it 
I.  33 


[Early  mod.  E.  also  civol,  also 

...,.,„ol,  chibbol,  chibbal  (of.  cive, 

chive2),  < ME.  chibolle,  chebole,  chesbolle,  schyb- 
bolle,  < F.  ciboule  = Pr.  cebula,  sivela  = Sp. 


a rhythmical  creaking  or  chirping  noise ; a lo- 
cust, grasshopper,  or  cricket.  In  this  sense 
the  word  has  no  definite  zoological  significa- 
tion.— 2.  [NL.]  In  zobl.:  (a)  leap.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  homopterous  hemipterous  insects 
of  the  family  Cicadidce.  They  are  of  comparatively 
large  size,  and  the  males  have  drums  within  the  basal  part 
of  the  abdomen  with  which  a shrilling  noise  is  made.  The 
adult  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  twigs  of  trees. 
The  adolescent  life  of  these  insects  is  passed  underground. 
C.  omi  is  the  south  European  species ; C.  hematodes  occurs 
in  Germany,  England,  etc. ; C.  septendecim  is  the  Ameri- 
can periodical  cicada  or  seventeen-year  locust,  and  there 
are  several  other  species  in  the  United  States,  (fi)  Any 
species  of  the  genus  Cicada : in  America  com- 
monly called  locust,  a name  shared  by  many 
orthopterous  insects,  as  grasshoppers.  See  cut 
under  Cicadhke. 


Cicadaria 
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Cicadaria  (sik-a-da'ri-a),  re.  Same  as  Cicadarice.  of  a different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  surface : 
Cicadarise  (sik-a-da'ri-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cicada,  specifically  said  of  the  sculpture  of  insects. 

2 {a),  + -ante.]  In  Latreille’s  system  of  classi-  Also  cicatrisate,  cicatrose. 
fieation,  the  first  family  of  homopterous  Hemip-  cicatricula  (sik-a-trik'u-la),  re. ; pi.  cicatriculce 
tera,  approximately  equivalent  to  the  suborder  (-le).  [L.  (>  F.  dcatricule),  dim.  of  cicatrix  (cica- 
Homoptera  as  now  restricted,  including  the  sev-  trie-),  a scar.]  The  germinating  or  formative 


eral  modern  families  of  Cicadidce,  t'ulgoridce, 
Cixidce,  etc. 

Cicadella,  Cicadellina  (sik-a-del'a,  sik^a-de- 
li'na),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  cicada:  see  cica- 
da.]  A group  of  homopterous  hemipterous  in- 
sects, distinguishing  the  frog-hoppers  or  tree- 
hoppers,  such  as  the  Cercopinse,  from  the  cica- 
das proper.  [Not  in  use.] 

Cicadellidse  (sik-a-del'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ci- 
cadella + -idee.']  A large  group  of  homopterous 
insects,  considered  as  a family : approximately 
the  same  as  Cicadella,  including  several  fami- 


point  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  It  is  also  called  the  tread, 
appearing  as  a small  but  very  apparent  disk  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  yolk,  and  is  the  germ-yolk  proper  as  distin- 
guished from  the  food-yolk  of  a meroblastie  egg.  It  is  that 
portion  from  which  alone  the  embryo  is  formed.  Even  in 
fresh-laid  eggs  it  has  already  reached  the  stage  of  a morula 
by  segmentation  of  the  vitellus.  Also  cicatricle. 

Within  the  shell,  and  suspended  in  the  white  of  the  egg, 
is  the  rounded  yellow  mass  of  the  yolk,  and  on  one  side  of 
the  yolk  is  a small  round  patch,  the  cicatricula  (Lat.  di- 
minutive of  cicatrix,  a scar).  Though  apparently  homo- 
geneous, the  microscope  shows  that  the  cicatricula  is  made 
up  of  minute  nucleated  cells. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  225. 

cicatrisant,  re.  and  a.  See  cicatrizant. 
cicatrisate  (sik'a-tri-zat),  a.  [For  * cicatrizate, 
< cicatrize  + -ate1.]  Same  as  cicatricose. 

See  cicatrization,  cic- 


lies,  as  Jassidce,  Ledrklw,  Cercopidce,  etc. 

Cicadellina,  n.  pi.  See  Cicadella. 

Cicadidse  ( si-kad'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cicada,  2 
(«),  + -idee.]  A family  of  homopterous  hemip-  cicatrisation,  cicatrise, 
terous  insects;  the  cicadas  proper:  a group  for-  atrize. 
merly  of  great  extent,  now  restricted  to  forms  cicatrisive  (sik'a-tri-siv),  a.  [For  * cicatrizive, 

k cicatrize  + -ive.]  Tending  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  a cicatrix, 
cicatrix  (si-ka'triks),  n. ; pi.  cica- 
trices  (sik-a-tri'sez).  [L. : see  cica- 
'|  trice.]  1.  A cicatrice  or  scar. — 2. 

||  In  concli.,  the  impression  or  mark  of 

'll  the  muscular  or  ligamentous  attach- 

ment in  a bivalve  shell;  [he  cibo- 
rium. — 3.  In  entom.,  a small,  rough- 
ened, or  depressed  space  on  a sur- 
face, resembling  a scar. — 4.  In  hot., 
the  mark  of  attachment  of  a seed  or 
leaf. 

cicatrizant  (sik'a-tri-zant),  re.  and 
a.  [After  F.  cicatrisant  (=  Sp.  Pg. 
cicatrizante,  etc. ),  ppr.  of  cicatriser  : 
see  cicatrize.]  I.  re.  That  which  cic- 
atrizes; a medicine  or  an  applica- 
tion that  promotes  the  formation  of 
a cicatrice. 

II.  a.  Tending  to  form  a cica- 
trice ; showing  a tendency  to  heal ; 
cicatrisive. 

Also  spelled  cicatrisant. 
cicatrization  (sik//a-tri-za'shon),  re. 
[After  F.  cicatrisation  (=  Sp".  cica- 
trization, etc.),  < cicatriser : see  cica- 
trize.] The  process  of  healing  (as 
a wound)  or  forming  a cicatrice,  or 
the  state  of  being  healed,  cicatrized,  or  skinned 
over.  Also  spelled  cicatrisation. 

[Coughing]  . . . hindering  the  conglutination  and  cica- 
trization of  the  vein.  Harvey. 

tical  wing-covers  of  parchment-like  consistency,”  short  cicatrize  (sik'a-triz),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  cicatrized, 


Cicindela 

As  for  his  [Maimbourg’s]  style,  it  is  rather  Ciceronian 
— copious,  florid,  and  figurative— than  succinct. 

Dryden , Post,  to  Hist,  of  League. 

His  delivery  of  the  commonest  matters  of  fact  was  Cice- 
ronian. Lamb,  My  First  Play. 

II.  n.  A student  or  an  imitator  of  Cicero. 

Let  the  best  Ciceronian  in  Italy  read  Tullies  familiar 
epistles  aduisedly  ouer,  and  I beleve  he  shall  finde  small 
difference  for  the  Latin  tong,  either  in  propriety  of  wordes 
or  framing  of  the  stile,  betwixt  Tullie  and  those  that  write 
unto  him.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  150. 

Ciceronianism  (sis-e-ro'ni-an-izm),  re.  [<  Cice- 
ronian + -ism.]  The  manner  or  style  of  Cicero ; 
a Ciceronian  phrase  or  form  of  expression. 
Ciceronianist  (sis-e-ro'ni-an-ist),  re.  [<  Cicero- 
nian + -1st.]  An  imitator,  especially  an  af- 
fected imitator,  of  Cicero. 

Men  threw  themselves  into  the  new  world  of  thought 
thus  revealed  with  an  eager  avidity  that  left  little  leisure 
for  that  elaborate  polishing  of  periods  which  had  been  the 
delight  of  the  Ciceronianists.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  342. 

Cichla  (sik'la),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  six^v,  a birdlike 
the  thrush  (Tardus),  also  a sea-fish  (Labrus).] 

1 .  A genus  of  fishes  inhabiting  the  fresh  wa- 


Periodical  Cicada  ( Cicada  septendecim). 


a,  pupa ; b,  cast  pupa-shell ; c,  imago 
c natural  size 


d,  punctured  twig;  e,  two  eggs.  (a,  6,  and 
d and  e enlarged. ) 


closely  related  to  the  genus  Cicada.  As  charac- 
terized  by  Westwood  in  1840,  the  Cicadidce  have  heavy 
subconical  bodies,  blunt  head,  prominent  eyes,  ridged 
epistoma,  setiform  antennae  socketed  beneath  the  edge  of 
the  vertex,  large  mesothorax,  scale-like  metathorax,  ellip- 


stout  legs,  bristly  hind  tibiae,  and  large  fluted  stridulat- 
ing  organs  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  a widely  dis- 
tributed family,  well  represented  in  the  United  States. 
One  species,  the  seventeen-year  locust  or  periodical  cicada, 
is  noted  for  its  lengih  of  life  underground, 
cicala  (si-ka'la),  re.  [It.,  < L.  cicada:  see  ci- 
cada.] A cicada. 

At  eve  a dry  cicala  sung. 

Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 


cicatrice  (sik'a-tris),  re.  [<  ME.  cicatrice,  < F. 
cicatrice  = Sp.”  Pg.  dcatriz 
cicatrix  ( cicatric -),  a sear.] 
or  elevation  of  flesh  remaining  after  a wound 
or  ulcer  is  healed : also  extended  to  scars  on 
the  hark  of  trees.  See  cicatrix. 

Thus  graffe  under  the  rynde  a bough  or  tree, 

There  cicatrice  is  noon  but  plaine  and  clene. 

Palladios,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  73. 

One  Captain  Spurio  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of 
war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 


2.  Mark;  impression.  [Hare.] 

Lean  upon  a rush, 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps. 

Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 

3.  A cicatrix,  in  any  sense, 
cicatrices,  ».  Plural  of  cicatrix. 
cicatricial  (sik-a-trish'al),  a.  [<  cicatrice  + 

-ial;  = F.  cicatriciel,  ’etc.]  Pertaining  to, 
marked  by,  or  forming  a cicatrice  or  scar : as, 
a cicatricial  process.— Cicatricial  tissue,  a form  of 
tissue  closely  resembling  ordinary  dense  connective  tissue, 
into  which  the  granulation  tissue  filling  up  and  repairing 
wounds  and  other  losses  of  substance  becomes  converted, 
cicatricle  (sik'a-tri-kl),  re.  1.  Same  as  ciba- 
tricula. — 2.  In’&of. : (a)  The  hilum  of  a seed. 
(6)  The  scar  left  by  a fallen  leaf.  [Rare.] 
cicatricose  (sik'a-tri-kos),  a.  [<  L.  cicatrix  (cic- 
atric-), a scar, + -ose.]  1.  Covered  with  sears. — 
2,  In  entom.,  having  elevated  spots  like  scars 


ppr.  cicatrizing.  [<  cicatr(ice)  + -ize;  after  F. 
cicatriser  (=  Sp.  Pg.  cicatrizar=  It.  cicatrizzare), 
< cicatrice : see  cicatrice.]  I.  trans.  To  induce 
the  formation  of  a cicatrice  on;  heal  up  (a 
wound). 

II.  intrans.  To  form  a cicatrice  in  healing; 
skin  over:  as,  the  wound  cicatrized. 

Also  spelled  cicatrise. 

cicatrose  (sik'a-tros),  a.  [<  cicatr(ice)  + -ose. 
Tt  dmiriff  < T,  *Cf.  L.  cicatricosus.]  Same  as  cicatricose. 

1 A scar;  a ’seam  cicely  (sis'e-li),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cisley ; 

- a corrupt  form  of  seseli,  q.  v.  ] A popular  name 
of  several  umbelliferous  plants.  See  Seseli. 
— Bough  cicely,  Torilis  Anthriscus.— Sweet  cicely,  (a) 
Myrrhis  odorata.  Also  called  sweet  chervil.  (6)  In 
North  America,  the  species  of  W ashinytonia. — Wild 
cicely,  Anthriscus  sylvestris. 

Cicer  (si'ser),  re.  [L.,  > ult.  E.  chicl i1,  a chick- 
pea, vetch:  see  chich1.]  A genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants  allied  to  the  vetch,  consisting  of 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  central 
Asia  and  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean. See  chick-pea. 
cicerone  (sis-e-ro'ne;  It.  pron.  che-cha-ro'ne), 
re. ; pi.  ciceroni  (-ne).  [It.,  a particular  appli- 

cation, in  allusion  to  the  loquacity  of  guides, 
of  the  name  Cicerone,  < L.  Cicero(n-),  the  cele- 
brated Roman  orator.]  In  Italy,  one  who  acts  as 
a guide  in  exhibiting  and  explaining  antiqui- 
ties, curiosities,  etc.;  hence,  in  general,  one 
who  explains  the  interesting  features  or  asso- 
ciations or  the  curiosities  of  a place ; a guide. 

I must  own  to  you  it  surprised  me  to  see  my  cicerone  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  busts  and  statues  of  all  the  great 
people  of  antiquity.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

Ciceronian  (sis-e-ro'ni-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  Ci- 
ceronianus,  < Cicero(n-),~ Cicero.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  Cicero  (Marcus  Tul- 
lius Cicero,  106-43  b.  c.,  often  called  Tully),  the 
Roman  orator,  or  his  orations  and  writings. 


Cichla  ocellar  is. 


ters  of  South  America,  and  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Cichlidce.  Schneider,  1801. — 2f.  A genus  of 
birds.  Wagler , 1827. 

cichlid  (sik'lid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Cichlidce. 
Cichlidse  (sik'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cichla,  1,  4- 
-idce.~\  A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  hv  the  genus  Cichla  : formerly  known 
as  CliromideSy  Chromidse , or  Cliromididse.  They 
have  an  oblong  or  somewhat  elongated  body,  moderate 
cycloid  or  ctenoid  scales,  interrupted  or  deflected 
lateral  line,  compressed  head,  terminal  mouth,  toothless 
palate,  single  nostrils,  united  lower  pharyngeal  bones, 
and  four  complete  rows  of  gills  ; the  dorsal  is  long,  and  its 
spinous  portion  forms  the  greater  part  of  it,  while  its  soft 
portion  and  that  of  the  anal  are  opposite  and  equal.  The 
species  are  mostly  confined  to  the  fresh  waters  of  tropical 
Africa  and  America,  but  a few  are  found  in  Palestine,  and 
one  in  Texas.  They  take  care  of  their  young,  and  have 
considerable  superficial  resemblance  to  the  centrarchids 
or  sunfishes  of  the  United  States.  Nearly  150  species  are 
known. 

cichlingt,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  chichling. 
cichloid  (sik'loid),  a.  and  re.  [<  Cichla,  1,  + 
-oid.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cichlidce. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Cichlidce. 

Cichlomorphse  (sik-lo-mor'fe),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  rix'r.y,  a bird  like  the  thrush  ( Turdus ),  + 
poptyij,  form.]  In  Sundevall’s  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  first  and  highest  group  or  cohort 
of  birds,  embracing  eight  superfamily  groups 
or  phalanges,  and  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  turdoid  Passeres  or  dentirostral  Oscines  of 
authors  in  general : one  of  the  six  cohorts  of  this 
author’s  Oscines  laminiplantares. 
cichlomorphic  (sik-lo-mor'fik),  a.  [<  Cichlomor- 
phee  + 4c.]  Resembling  a thrush  in  structure ; 
turdiform  or  turdoid ; specifically,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Cichlomorphce. 

Cichoriacese  (si-ko-ri-a'se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cichorium  + -aceee.]  A family  of  dicotyledo- 
nous sympetalous  plants,  closely  related  to  the 
Astcracese,  but  differing  in  having  milky  juice 
and  only  perfect  flowers,  all  with  ligulate  corol- 
las. There  are  about  65  genera  and  1400  spe- 
cies, widely  distributed.  The  family  includes 
the  chicory,  endive,  lettuce,  salsify,  dande- 
lion, etc. 

cichoriaceous  (si-ko-ri-a'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cichoriacese. 
Cichorium  (si-ko'ri-um),  re.  [L.,  <Gr.  Kixiopiov, 
> E.  cichory,  chicory,  and  succory,  q.  v.]  A ge- 
nus of  plants,  type  of  the  family  Cichoriacese. 
There  are  8 species,  of  which  the  most  familiar  are  the 
common  chicory  (C.  Intybus)  and  endive  (C.  Hndivia ) of 
gardens.  See  chicory  and  endive. 

cichoryt  (sik'o-ri),  re.  A former  spelling  of 
chicory. 

cichpeat,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  chick-pea. 
cicindel  (si-sin'del),  re.  [<  Cicindela.]  A beetle 
of  the  family  Cicindeliclce ; a tiger-beetle. 
Cicindela  (sis-in-de'la,),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  cicinde- 
la, a glow-worm,  redupl.  of  candela,  a candle: 
see  candle.]  A genus  of  the  family  Cicindelidte, 
or  tiger-beetles.  Its  technical  characters  are  contigu- 
ous posterior  coxfe,  large  prominent  eyes,  and  maxillary 
palpi  with  the  third  joint  shorter  than  the  fourth.  From 
their  elegance  of  form,  as  well  as  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 


Cicindela 

coloring,  the  numerous  species  of  this  genus  have  always 
been  great  favorites  with  collectors,  although,  on  account 
of  their  variability 
of  color  and  sculp- 
ture, they  are  very 
difficult  to  distin- 
guish. They  are 
among  the  most 
predaceous  bee- 
tles, being  excel- 
lent runners  and 
quick  on  the  wing. 

Their  larvse  live  in 
cylindrical  holes 
in  the  ground ; 
they  are  whitish 
grubs,  with  a large 
flat  head,  the  first 
thoracic  joint 
being  furnished 
with  a large  corne- 
ous plate,  and  the 
ninth  abdominal 
joint  having  on 
the  dorsal  side 
two  curved  hooks. 

The  four  species 
figured  are  charac- 
teristic examples. 

Cicindeletse 

(sis-in-del'e- 
t e),n.pl.  [NL., 

< L.  cicindela,  a 
glow-worm,  + 

Gr.  e-rric,  a kins- 
man, neighbor. 
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costly  fabric  used  in  the  middle ageff or  ment  *th riconiM.'  0f  °r  pertamlng  to 

™r?etenat?et.°  ST? 

was  sometimes  perhaps  general^  of  silk,  ^ertaining^o  the^ 

often  woven  with  gold  -it  is  found  explained  Jeters  of  Itorks ; ciconiiform  ; pISfgic 

as  pannus  aureus,  cloth  of  gold.  From  the  nVirr-vhei  fsik'fi  rati  / r/ t „ ■ . 

His  heer,  his  herd,  was  lyk  saffroun,  . 

That  to  his  gird  el  raughte  adoun : 5-  cafnal  conversion,  poysons  may  yet  retain 

Hise  shoon  of  cordewane.  some  portions  oi  their  natures  ; yet  are  they  so  refracted, 

Of  Brugges  were  his  hosen  brown,  cwj uratea,  and  subdued,  as  not  to  make  good  their  first 

His  robe  was  of  ciclntoun,  aud  destructive  malignities. 

That  coste  many  a jane.  Sir  T-  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  17. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  2a  cicurationt  (sik-u-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *d- 


Tiger-beetles. 

a,  Cicindela  sexguttata  ; b,  C.  repanda  • 
c,  C.  splendida ; d,  C.  vulgaris.  (All  nat- 
ural size.) 


, — c Cf.  Cicindela.']  In  Latreille’s 

system  of  classification,  a group  of  carnivo- 
rous or  adephagous  pentamerous  Coleoptera  or 
beetles,  embracing  the  tiger-beetles  and  their 
allies. 

Cicindelid®  (sis  - in  - del ' i - de),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < 
Cicindela  + -idee.]  A family  of  adephagous 
Coleoptera  or  beetles,  commonly  called  tiger- 
beetles  and  sparklers.  The  typical  genus  is  Cicindela. 
The  metasternum  has  an  antecoxal  piece  separated  by  a 
well-marked  suture  reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other 
and  extending  in  a triangular  process  between  the  hind 
coxae,  which  are  small  and  mobile  ; and  the  antennae  are 
11-jointed,  and  inserted  on  the  front  above  the  base  of 
the  mandibles.  The  species  are  found  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  They  have  very  prominent  eyes,  very  strong 
mandibles,  are  armed  with  strong  teeth,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  colors.  See  Cicindela. 

Cicindelinse  (si-sin-de-ll'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ci- 
cindela + -dnw.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  the 
Cicindelidce ; the  tiger-beetles  proper, 
cicindeline  ( si-sin' de-lin),  a . Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  nature  of  the  genus  Cicindela  or  sub- 
family Cicindelince . 

cicinnal  (si-sin'al),  a.  Same  as  cincinnal. 
Cicinnurus,  n.  See  Cincinnurus . 
cicinnus  (si-sin'us),  n.  Same  as  cincinnus. 
cicisbeism  (si-sis 'be-izm),  n.  [<  cicisbeo  + -ism; 
— F.  sigisbeisme.]  The  practice  of  acting  as, 
or  the  custom  of  having,  a cicisbeo ; the  practice 
of  dangling  about  women. 

The  enormous  wickedness  and  utter  paganism  of  the 
Borgias  and  Medici  seem  almost  respectable  when  com- 
pared with  the  reign  of  cicisbeism  and  Jesuitry. 

Athenaeum , No.  3084,  p.  737. 

cicisbeo  (si-sis'be-o ; It.  pron.  che-ches-ba'o), 
n.  ; pi.  cicisbeos  (-oz),  It.  cicisbci  (-e).  [It.  (>  S’. 
cicisbee,  sigisbee),  said  to  be  < F.  chiche,  small, 
little,  4-  beau,  beautiful.]  1.  In  Italy,  since 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  name  given  to  a 
professed  gallant  and  attendant  of  a married 
woman  ; one  who  dangles  about  women. 

Lady  T.  You  know  I admit  you  as  a lover  no  farther 
than  fashion  sanctions. 

Joseph  S.  True — a mere  platonic  cicisbeo — what  every 
wife  is  entitled  to.  Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

2f.  A bow  of  silk  or  ribbon  with  long  pendent 
ends  attached  to  a walking-stick,  the  hilt  of  a 
sword,  or  the  handle  of  a fan.  Smollett. 
ciclatonf,  ciclatount,  n.  [In  Spenser,  after 
Chaucer,  cheklaton,  shecklaton,  schecklaton ; ME. 
ciclatoun,ciclatun,cyclatoun,  siclatoun,  syclatoun, 
sykelatoun,  once  chekelatoun , < OF.  ciclaton,  cicla- 
tun,  chiclaton,  ciglaton,  siglaton,  singlaton,  sen- 
glaton,  segleton  (>  Sp.  ciclaton),  a kind  of  mantle 
or  robe,  also,  at  least  in  AF.  (as  alone  in  ME  ) 
a rich  fabric  (see  def.),  < Ar.  siqMtun,  siqilM- 
tun,  also  siqilldt,  sijilldt  (Pers.  saqaldt,  siqaldt, 
suqldt),  a kind  of  stuff,  orig.  figured,  <ML.sip- 
illatus,  figured,  marked  with  a seal:  see  sigil- 
late.  From  the  same  source  is  scarlet.  The 
word  has  hitherto  been  referred  to,  and  partly 
confused  with,  the  ML.  cyclas  (acc.  cycladem), 
ciclas,  ciclade,  ciclades,  cicladis,  a kind  of  mantle, 
also  a rich  fabric  (see  def.),  < L.  cyclas,  acc. 
cyclada  (in  Propertius),  < Gr.  kvk'/Ac,  a mantle 
worn  chiefly  by  women,  adorned  with  a border 
of  purple  or  gold,  with  ref.  to  which,  or  to  its 
circular  form  (cf.  E.  circular,  a cloak),  it  re- 
ceived its  name,  < Gr,  cwc/ldf,  round,  circular, 


Tiler  was  mony  gonfanoun 
Of  gold,  sendel,  and  siclatoun. 

King  Alisaunder  (Weber’s  Metr.  Rom.,  I.  85),  1.  1963. 

Off  silk,  cendale,  and  syclatoun 
Was  the  emperours  pavyloun. 

Rich.  Coer  de  Lion  (Weber’s  Metr.  Rom.,  II.  90). 

2.  A mantle  or  robe  worn  by  men  and  women, 
apparently  of  the  fabric  called  by  the  same 
name.  [But  this  sense  belongs  properly  only  to  the 
French  and  Spanish  ciclaton ; it  is  not  established  in  Eng- 
hsh.  The  word  is  erroneously  explained  and  used  in  the 
following  passages  by  Spenser  : 

The  quilted  leather  Jacke  is  old  English ; for  it  was  the 
proper  weede  of  the  horseman,  as  ye  may  reade  in  Chau- 
cer, where  he  describeth  Sir  Thopas  his  apparrell  and  ar- 
moure  when  he  went  to  fight  agaynst  the  Gyant,  in  his 

TAnP  flf  nrViinli  „ ..1.1 ..  i . • j.i  , i * , . ... 
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curatio(n-),  < dcurare , tame : see  cicurate.]  The 
act  of  taming  or  reclaiming  from  wildness. 
Bay. 

Cicuta  (si-ku'ta),  n.  [L.,  > It.  Sp.  Pg.  cicuta 
= Pr.  cicuda  = F.  eigne,  hemlock.]  A genus 
of  apiaceous  plants,  containing  four  or  five  spe- 
cies, one  European  and  three  or  four  Ameri- 
c^n*  ,They  are,tall>  perennial,  glabrous  herbs,  with  di- 
vided leaves,  and  compound,  many-rayed  umbels  of  white 
flowers.  C.  vvrosa  and  the  common  American  species,  C. 
maculata , are  popularly  called  water-hemlock  or  cowbane 
Ihe  roots  of  all  are  a deadly  poison.  Most  of  the  species 
may  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  venation  of  the  leaves, 
the  main  side-veins  running  to  the  notches  instead  of  to 
the  ends  of  the  teeth.  See  hemlock. 

cicutef,  n.  Water-hemlock.  See  Cicuta. 


J , j.  * *.  P , , ® ^ oyant,  in  ms  '<•  natcf-ucLuiuLA.  oee  Vjiciuia. 

pHb?^hJfwnnOT1’n'rhi!0«®cfeciif<.or*lstvhatkindof«uild-  CICUtine  (si-ku'tin),  n.  [<  Cicuta  + -«2  i 
ed  leather  with  which  tliev  used  to  pmhrnripr  Tvinh  .-,1  i o -t  • -1 


. iu v ; , Ainu  oi  guna- 

ed  leather  with  which  they  used  to  embroder  theyr  Irish 
jackes.  Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

But  in  a J acket,  quilted  richly  rare 
Upon  checklaton,  he  was  straungely  dight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  43.] 
Ciconia  (si-ko'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  ciconia , a 
stork,  dial,  conia , prob.  rednpl.  from  canere, 
smg,  cry.  Cf.  E.  hen , from  same  root.]  The 
typical  genus  of  storks  of  the  family  Ciconiidce. 
The  best-known  species  are  the  common  Avhite  and  black 
storks  of  Europe,  C.  alba  and  C.  nigra.  See  stork,  and  cut 
under  Ciconiidce. 

ciconian  (si-ko'ni-an),  a.  [<  Ciconia  + -an.'] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  storks:  as,  “the 
fierce  ciconian  train,”  Pope , tr.  of  Odyssey,  ix. 
68.  [Rare.] 

Ciconiidse  (sik-o-ni'i-de),  n.  pi, 

“4—  /)  //  n't  | A fnwiiln  A 11 


volatile  alkaloid  found  '"in  Cicuta  virosal  tbe 
water-hemlock. 

Cid  (sid),  n.  [Sp.,  < Ar.  seid,  seiyid , lord,  el 
seid  (Sp.  el  Cid , ‘the  Cid’),  the  lord  or  chief.] 
A chief ; a commander : a title  applied  in  Span- 
ish literature  to  Ruy  or  Roderigo  Diaz,  count 
of  Bivar,  a dauntless  champion  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  of  the  old  Spanish  monarchy 
against  the  Moors  in  the  eleventh  century.  He 
received  this  title  from  the  Moors  against  whom  he  fought, 
while  from  his  countrymen  he  received  that  of  el  Carnpe- 
ador,  the  champion ; and  the  two  were  combined  in  the 
form  el  Cid  Campeador,  the  lord  champion. 

The  title  of  Cid  ...  is  often  said  to  have  come  to  him 
from  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  five  Moorish  kings 
or  chiefs  acknowledged  him  in  one  battle  as  their  Seid,  or 
their  lord  and  conqueror.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  12 


/u-wuuuoj  lb.  pc.  [NL.,  < Ciconia  meir  lore 

+ -idm.\  A family  of  large  altrieial  grallatorial  cidarp<!  « Plural  nf 
birds,  of  the  order  Herodiones  and  suborder  Pe-  Cidaria  fsi  Sal  1 rNT 
larai  (which  seel:  the  stnrlrs  , isl  n"9)i  n-  [NL- 


largi  (which  see);  the  storks.  The  bill  is  longer 
than  the  head,  stout  at  the  base,  not  grooved,  tapering  to 
the  straight,  recurved,  or  decurved  tip ; the  nostrils  are 
pierced  directly  in  the  substance  of  the  bill  and  are  with- 
out nasal  scales ; the  legs  are  reticulate,  and  bare  above  the 
suffrago ; the  hallux  is  not  completely  insistent ; and  the 
claws  are  not  acute.  The  family  contains  about  12  spe- 


(Treitschke, 


White  Stork  ( Ciconia  alba). 

cies,  representing  nearly  as  many  modern  genera,  chiefly 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  It  includes 
the  storks  proper,  the  marabous,  open-bills,  jabirus,  wood- 
ibises,  etc.  Also  written  Ciconiidce , Ciconiadce. 


1825),  < Gr.  iddapig,  a Persian  head-dress.  See 
Cidaris , 2.]  A ge- 
nus of  moths,  of  the 
family  Geometri- 
dse : synonym  of 
Gypsochroa . Char- 
acterized by  having 
oblique  bands  with 
acute  angles  across  the 
front  wings.  The  larvse 
are  true  geometers  or 
loopers.  C.  ( Eustroma ) 
diversilineata,  former- 
ly placed  in  Cidaria , 
feeds  on  the  grape-vine. 

cidarid  (sid'a-rid), 
n.  One  of  tie  Ci- 
daridee  or  Cidari- 
dea ; a desmosti- 
ehous  or  regular  sea-urehin,  as  distinguished 
from  a heart-urchin  or  shield-urchin. 

Cidarid®  (si-dar'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cidaris 
(Cidarid-),  2,  + -idee.]  A family  of  desmosti- 
chous  endocyclical  or  regular  sea-urchins,  with 
very  narrow  ambulacral  and  broad  interambu- 
laeral  spaces,  large  perforated  tubercles,  club- 
shaped  spines,  no  oral  branchiae,  and  no  sphseri- 
dia.  They  have  the  shell  rounded,  unclosed  auricles, 
entire  peristome,  and  ten  anal  plates.  The  typical  genus 
is  Cidaris. 


Cidaria  (Eustroma)  diversilineata. 
natural  size,  a,  larva  ; b,  moth. 


eiconiiform  (si-ko'ni-i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  cico-  Cidaridea  (sid-a-rid'e-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  < Cidaris 

miformis , < L.  ciconia , stork,  + forma , form.]  (C.idnriAJ)  9 4 -_/./»  V ‘a  

Having  or  pertaining  to  the  form  or  structure 

of  t.hfi  nio.n'niidnf  • li'Vo  ah  1 ? It- A n 
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of  the  Ciconiidce;  like  or  likened  to  a stork. 

Garrod  and  Forbes  suggest  a ciconiiform  origin  for  the 
Tubinares.  A.  Newton,  Encyo.  Brit.,  XVIII.  47,  note. 

Ciconiiformes  (si-k6,/ni-i-f6r'mez),re.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  ciconiiformis : see  ciconiiform..]  In  Gar- 

rod’s  arrangement,  the  third  division  of  homa-  . t.  

logonatous  birds,  including  several  modem  f'-,,/  . , 

orders,  as  storks,  herons,  nelicaus.  vnlturoa  ci.aarl?  *.sia  a“nsh 


orders,  as  storks,  herons,  pelicans,  vultures, 
hawks,  and  owls.  It  is  not  a recognized  group 
in  ornithology. 

Ciconiin®  (si-ko-ni-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ci- 
conia + -ince.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  the 
Ciconiidce,  containing  the  true  storks,  mara- 
bous, and  jabirus,  as  distinguished  from  the 
open-bills  and  wood-ibises.  The  hill  is  straight  or 
recurved;  the  nostrils  are  nearly  lateral;  the  toes  are 
short ; the  hallux  is  not  insistent ; and  the  claws  are  broad 
flat,  _ and  blunt,  like  nails.  Ciconia,  Mycteria,  and  Lep- 
toptilus  are  the  leading  genera.  Also  Ciconince. 


(Cidarid-),  2,  + -ea.]  A superfamily  or  ordinal 
group  of  Echinoidea;  the  regular  endocyclical  or 
desmostichous  sea-urchins,  having  the  mouth 
and  anus  centric,  two  rows  of  ambulacra  and  of 
interambulacra  alternating  with  one  another, 
and  teeth  and  masticatory  apparatus,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  order  Endocyclica  of  some  authors,  and 
includes  the  families  Cidaridce , Echinidce,  Echinometridce 
and  others. 

_ pi.  cidares  (-rez).  [L.,  < 


v „ 'V.,  ovuwi  0,0  LAJ 

Gr.  Kioaptc,  a turban,  tiara ; of  Pers.  origin.]  1. 

(a)  An  ornamental  head-dress  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings. 

On  his  [the  Persian  king’s]  head  was  set  a Cidaris  or 
Tiara  ; this  was  a kind  of  Cap  or  Turbant,  not  like  a felt 
of  wooll,  but  of  diuers  peeces  of  cloth  sowed  together. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  361. 

(b)  The  head-dress  of  the  high  priest  of  the 
J ews.  (e)  A low-crowned  episcopal  miter.  F. 
G.Lee.  Also  written  Warn.— 2.  [cap.]  [NL.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cidaridai.  The 


Cidaris  tribuloides , viewed  from  the  ac- 
tinal  side.  The  spines  are  removed  from 
one  interambulacral  area  and  one  half  of 
another. 


cidaris 

species  are  mostly  of  warm  seas.  C.  tribuloides  is  found  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  A British  species  found  in  Shetland 
is  C.  papillata,  call- 
ed the  piper-urchin, 
from  some*  fancied 
resemblance  of  its 
globular  body  and 
spines  to  a bagpipe. 

cidarite  (sid'a- 
rit),  n.  [<  Cida- 
ris, 2,  + -ite2.] 

A fossil  repre- 
sentative of  the 
genus  Cidaris, 
or  some  similar 
echinoid,  found 
in  the  Carbonif- 
erous limestone 
and  upward. 

Many  cidarites  are 
of  large  size,  and 
are  furnished  with  long  and  often  curiously  ornamented 
spines.  See  Cidarulce. 

cider  (si'der),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cyder, 
sider,  syder,  < ME.  cidre,  cyder,  sider,  syder,  cy- 
ther,  sither,  sythir,  etc.  (also  sicer,  siser,  etc., 
after  L.),  < OF.  sidre,  cidere,  F.  cidre  - Sp.  Si- 
dra, OSp.  sizra,  = Pg.  cidra  - It.  cidro,  sidro, 
eider,  < L.  sicera,  < Or.  aisepa,  < Heb.  shekdr  (= 
Ar.  sakar),  strong  drink,  < shdkar,  be  intoxi- 
cated.] It.  A strong  liquor. 

He  schall  not  drinke  wyn  ne  sydyr  [A.  V.,  strong  drink], 

Wyclif,  Luke  i.  15. 

2.  Formerly,  any  liquor  made  of  the  juice  of 
fruits ; now,  the  expressed  juice  of  apples, 
either  before  or  after  fermentation. 

We  had  also  drink,  wholesome  and  good  wine  of  the 
grape,  a kind  of  cider  made  of  a fruit  of  that  country. 

Bacon. 

A flask  of  cider  from  his  father’s  vats, 

Prime,  which  I knew.  Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 
Cider  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1763  (3  Geo.  III.,  c.  12), 
imposing  additional  and  heavy  taxes  upon  wine,  vinegar, 
cider,  perry,  etc.  It  caused  great  agitation  in  the  coun- 
try.—Hard  cider,  fermented  cider;  cider  that  has  lost 
its  sweetness  from  fermentation. — Sweet  cider,  cider 
before  fermentation,  or  cider  in  which  fermentation  has 
been  prevented.  — Water  cider,  a weak  cider  made  by 
adding  to  the  apples,  after  the  first  pressing,  one  half  their 
weight  of  water,  and  expressing  the  liquor  a second  time. 

cider-brandy  (si 'dfer-bran'di),  n.  A sort  of 
brandy  distilled  from  cider.  In  the  United 
States  also  called  apple-jack  and  apple-brandy. 
cideristt  (sl'der-ist),  n.  [<  cider  + -ist.]  A 
maker  of  cider.  Mortimer. 
ciderkinf  (si'der-kin),  n.  [<  cider  + dim.  -kin.'] 
An  old  name  for  liquor  made  from  the  refuse  of 
apples  after  the  juice  had  been  pressed  out  for 
cider. 

Ciderkin  is  made  for  common  drinking,  and  supplies  the 
place  of  small  beer.  Mortimer. 

cider-mill  (si'der-mil),  n.  A mill  for  crushing 
apples  to  make  cider ; an  establishment  where 
cider  is  made. 

cider-press  (si'der-pres),  n.  A press  used  in 
extracting  cider  from  crushed  or  ground  apples, 
cider-tree  (si'der-tre),  n.  The  swamp  gum- 
tree  of  Australia,  Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  the  sap  of 
which  is  occasionally  made  into  a kind  of  eider, 
cider-vinegar  (si'der-vin'e-gar),  n.  A vinegar 
made  by  the  acetification  of  cider. 

Ci-devant  (se-de-von'),  a.  [F.,  former;  prop, 
aav.,  formerly,  before : ci,  contr.  from  ici,  here, 
< L.  ecce,  lo,  + Inc,  this;  decant,  OF.  davant, 
prop.  ( Vacant , < de,  of,  + avant,  before : see 
avant-,  avaunt L]  Former;  late;  ex-:  applied 
to  a person  with  reference  to  an  office  or  a po- 
sition which  he  no  longer  occupies. 

The  ci-devant  commander.  Quarterly  Rev. 

Much  they  marvelled  to  see  the  wealth  of  the  ci-devant 
blacksmith, 

All  his  domains  and  his  herds,  and  his  patriarchal  de- 
meanor. Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

cidront,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  citron. 

0.  I.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Companion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  an  Anglo-Indian 
order  of  knighthood  instituted  on  January  1st, 
1878. 

cielt,  cieledt,  etc.  See  ceil,  etc. 
cienaga  (tlie-a'nii-ga),  n.  [Sp.  ettnaga,  a quag- 
mire (cf.  cenagal,  a quagmire),  < cieno,  mud, 
mire,  < L.  ccenum,  mud,  mire,  filth.]  A swamp 
or  swale:  a Spanish  word  used  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  to  some  extent  in  California 
and  Texas.  Sometimes  written  cienega. 
cierge  (serj),  n.  [F. : see  cerge.]  Same  as  cerge. 
cigar  (si-gar'),  n.  [=  D.  sigaar  = G.  cigarre  = 
Dan.  Sw.  cigar,  < F.  cigare,  < Sp.  cigarro  = Pg. 
It.  cigarro,  a cigar,  orig.  a kind  of  tobacco  grown 
in  Cuba.]  A cylindrical  roll  of  tobacco  for 
smoking,  pointed  at  one  end  for  insertion  into 
the  mouth  and  cut  at  the  other  for  lighting,  it 
is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco-plant  divested  of  the 
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stems  and  enveloped  tightly  in  a wrapper  of  the  same 
material.  A cigar  of  tapering  form,  but  not  pointed  at 
either  end,  is  called  a cheroot.  Also  written,  improperly, 
segar. 

cigar-bundler  (si-gar'bun//dler),  n.  A clamp- 
ing-press for  packing  cigars  in  bundles. 

cigar-case  (si-gar  'kas),  n.  A pooket-case  for 
holding  cigars. 

Cigarette  (sig-a-ret'),  n.  [<  F.  cigarette,  dim.  of 
cigare,  a cigar.  ] A small  cigar  made  of  finely 
cut  tobacco  rolled  up  in  an  envelop  of  tobacco, 
corn-husk,  or  thin  paper,  generally  rice-paper, 
so  as  to  form  a cylinder  open  at  both  ends. 

cigarette-filler  (sig-a-ret'fiFer),  n.  A device 
for  filling  the  envelop  of  a cigarette  with  to- 
bacco. 

cigarette-paper  (sig-a-rot'pa"per),  n.  Thin 
paper,  commonly  rice-paper,  used  for  the  wrap- 
pers of  the  fine-cut  tobacco  which  forms  the 
filling  of  cigarettes. 

cigar-fish  (si-gar'fish),  n.  A carangoid  fish,  De- 
cap teruspunctatus,  having  a thick  fusiform  shape 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a cigar,  it  has  rays 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  detached  and  developed  as  pin- 


Cigar-fish  ( Decapterus  punctatus). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

nules,  and  a row  of  blackish  dots  along  the  sides.  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  neighboring 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  abounds  at  Bermuda,  where 
it  is  of  some  importance  as  a food-fish.  Also  round-robin. 
cigar-holder  (si-gar'hol/,'der),  n.  A mouth- 
piece or  tube,  often  of  ivory  or  amber,  used  to 
hold  a cigar.  Also,  rarely,  cigar-tube. 
Cigar-plant  (si-gar'plant),  11.  ‘ Parsonsiaignea, 
a native  of  Mexico,  having  a bright-scarlet 
tubular  corolla  tipped  with  black  and  white, 
well  known  in  cultivation, 
cigar-press  (si-gar'pres),  n.  A press  used  to 
compress  cigars  preparatory  to  packing, 
cigar-tree  (si-gar'tre),  n.  A name  of  the  catal- 
pa,  from  the  shape  of  its  pods, 
cigar-tube  (si-gar'tub),  n.  Same  as  cigar-holder. 
cigninota  (sig-ni-no'ta),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  *cygni- 
nota,  < L.  cygnus,  swan,  + nota,  mark.]  Same 
as  swan-mark. 

cileryt,  cillery],  »•  [<  * oiler,  *ciller,  for  color, 

celler2,  celure,  sculptured  work  in  relief,  orna- 
mental carving  or  other  decoration : see  celure .] 
Ornamental  carving  around  the  head  of  a pil- 
lar ; a volute. 

Voluta  [It.,  = E.  volute ],  that  in  the  head  or  chapiter  of 
a piller  which  stieketh  out  or  hangeth  ouer  in  maner  of 
a writhen  circle  or  curled  tuft,  being  a kind  of  worke  of 
leaues  or  some  such  deuise  turned  diuers  and  sundrie 
wayes ; earners  and  painters  call  it  draperie  or  cillerie. 

Florio. 

Draperie[F.\,  . . . a flourishing  with  leaues  and  flowers 
in  wood,  or  stone,  used  especially  on  the  heads  of  pillers, 
and  tearmed  by  our  workmen  drapery  or  cilery.  Cotgrave. 
cilia,  n.  Plural  of  cilium. 
ciliary  (sil'i-a-ri),  a.  [=  F.  ciliaire,  < NL. 
ciliaris,  < L.  cilium,  an  eyelid:  see  cilium .]  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  cilia;  hair-like; 
filamentous;  specifically,  belonging  to  the  eye- 
lids : as,  the  ciliary  feathers  of  birds  (that  is, 
feathers  situated  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids). — 
2.  Furnished  with  cilia;  ciliated. — 3.  Pertain- 
ing to  cilia;  characteristic  of  cilia;  done  by 
cilia:  as,  ciliary  action ; ciliary  motion. — 4.  Be- 
lated, associated,  or  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  eye ; situated  in  or  about  the  eye : ap- 
plied to  various  delicate  anatomical  structures. 
—Ciliary  arteries,  numerous  small  branches  of  the  oph- 
thalmic artery,  which  supply  the  interior  and  other  parts 
of  the  eyeball.  They  are  divided  into  three  sets,  long,  short, 
and  anterior. — Ciliary  body,  (a)  That  part  of  the  cho- 
roid coat  of  the  eye  which  lies  in  front  of  the  ora  serrata, 
including  the  ciliary  muscle  and  ciliary  processes,  but  not 
the  iris.  By  some  restricted  to  that  part  of  the  choroid 
coat  which  lies  in  front  of  the  orbiculus  ciliaris.  Also 
called  corpus  ciliare.  ( b ) In  the  eye  of  a cephalopod,  a 
thickening  of  the  epithelium  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  connective  tissue  which  invests  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  extends  to  the  crystalline  lens.  Also  called 
corpus  epitheliale. — Ciliary  canal.  See  cattail. — Ciliary 
ganglion.  See  ganglion. — Ciliary  ligament,  an  elastic 
structure  surrounding  the  iris,  and  connecting  the  exter- 
nal and  middle  tunics  of  the  eyeball.  See  cut  under  eye. 
— Ciliary  motion,  ciliary  movement,  the  motion  of 
cilia  which  produces  the  locomotion  of  the  bodies  of  which 
they  are  a part,  as  in  the  ciliated  protozoans,  or  maintains 
a current  over  the  ciliated  surface,  as  in  the  ciliated  air- 
passages  of  man.— Ciliary  muscle,  a muscle  attached  to 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eyeball.  Its  contraction  draws  upon 
the  ciliary  processes,  affects  the  shape  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  and  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  accommodation  or  ad j ust- 
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ment  of  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances.  See  cut 
under  eye.— Ciliary  muscle  of  Riolanus,  a small  sepa- 
rate fasciculus  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  running  in 
the  free  margin  of  the  eyelid,  inside  the  eyelashes.— Cili- 
ary nerves,  long  and  short,  ultimate  branches  of  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  of  the  ciliary  gan- 
glion, supplying  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  iris.— Ciliary 
neuralgia,  neuralgia  extending  over  the  brow  and  down 
the  side  of  the  nose,  attributed  to  irritation  of  the  ciliary 
nerves. — Ciliary  processes,  plaits  and  folds  of  the  cho- 
roid connected  with  corresponding  foldings  of  the  suspen- 
sory ligament  of  the  lens  of  the  eye,  circularly  disposed 
around  the  lens  behind  the  iris.  They  are  some  60  or  80 
in  number.  See  cut  under  eye.—  Ciliary  zone,  the  ring 
or  zone  marked  out  by  the  ciliary  processes. 

Ciliata  (sil-i-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
ciliatus,  having  cilia:  see  ciliate .]  1.  The  cili- 

ated infusorians;  a major  group  of  Infusoria , 
as  distinguished  from  the  Flagellata  and  the 
Tentaculifera,  characterized  by  the  possession 
of  organs  of  locomotion  and  prehension  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  vibratile  cilia,  more  or  less 
completely  clothing  the  body.  The  cilia  are  vari- 
ously modified  as  setae,  styles,  or  uncini,  and  membrani- 
forrn  expansions  are  occasionally  found ; but  the  Ciliata 
are  devoid  of  the  special  supplementary  lasli-like  appen- 
dages called  flagella.  They  are  usually  unsymmetrical 
animals  of  a high  grade  of  organization  in  their  class,  the 
simplest  of  them  being  differentiated  into  an  endosarc  and 
ectosarc  with  an  endoplastule  and  contractile  vacuole, 
while  most,  if  not  all,  show  an  oral  region  where  food  is 
ingested,  whence  an  esophageal  depression  leads  into  the 
endosarc ; and  there  is  also,  usually,  an  aboral  or  anal  area 
through  which  the  refuse  of  digestion  is  evacuated.  The 
families  are  numerous,  and  have  been  divided  by  Stein  into 
the  groups  Holotricha,  Heterotricha,  Hypotricha,  and  Peri - 
tricha,  according  to  the  character  of  the  cilia  and  their  dis- 
position upon  the  body  of  the  animal.  Paramecium  and 
Vorticella  are  common  examples  of  the  Ciliata. 

2.  A branch  of  Platylielmia , consisting  of  two 
classes,  Planarice  and  Nemertina,  as  together 
distinguished  from  a branch  Suctoria : an  inex- 
act synonym  of  Nemertoidea  (which  see).  E.  B. 
Lankestcr.  [Little  used.] 
ciliate,  ciliated  (sil'i-at, 

-a-ted),  a.  [<  NL.  cilia- 
tus (cf.  ML.  ciliatus , with 
beautiful  eyelids),  < L. 

(NL.)  cilium : see  cilium , 
and  cf.  Ciliata.']  Fur- 
nished with  cilia;  bear- 
ing cilia,  (a)  In  hot.,  mar- 
ginally fringed  with  hairs,  as  leaves,  petals,  etc. ; having 
motile  appendages,  as  reproductive  bodies  of  many  crypto- 
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i,  2.  Ciliated  embryos  of  common  red  coral  (Cora Ilium  rubrutn). 
3.  Ciliated  chamber  of  a fresh- water  sponge  (Spongilla).  4.  Free- 
swimming  ciliated  embryo  of  a sponge.  (All  highly  magnified.) 

gams,  (b)  In  anat.  and  zobl.,  furnished  with  cilia,  in  any 
sense ; ciliary : as,  ciliated  cells ; a ciliated  embryo. 

The  groups  of  ciliated  cells  thus  produced  . . . form  by 
their  aggregation  discoid  bodies. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 241. 
(c)  In  entom.,  provided  with  a row  of  even?  fine,  rather 
stiff,  and  often  curved  hairs;  fringed:  as,  a ciliated  margin. 

— Ciliated  chambers,  in  sponges,  various  local  dilata- 
tions of  the  inlialent  canals,  to  which  the  endodermic  cells, 
at  first  forming  a continuous  layer,  are  finally  restricted. 
Now  usually  and  more  accurately  called  flagellated  cham- 
bers. See  Leucones,  and  cuts  under  Porifera  and  Spongilla. 

— Ciliated  groove,  in  ascidians,  a grooved  region  of  the 
body  connected  with  a nerve-center  and  provided  with  fla- 
gella, supposed  to  be  a sense-organ,  probably  olfactory. — 
Ciliated  infusorians,  the  Ciliata.— Ciliated  tracts,  in 
ascidians,  clefts  beset  with  cilia,  situated  about  the  en- 
trance to  the  respiratory  chamber,  and  leading  thence  to 
the  esophagus  or  the  vicinity  of  the  great  nervous  ganglion, 
or  ending  in  the  ciliated  groove  (which  see,  above).  =Syn. 
Ciliate  and  ciliated  are  used  interchangeably,  but  the  for- 
mer is  more  common  in  botany,  the  latter  in  zoology. 

ciliately  (sil'i-at-li),  adv.  In  a ciliate  manner, 
ciliation  (sil-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  NL.  as  if  *cilia- 
tio(n-),  < ciliatus  : "see  ciliate.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  ciliated. 

This  general  ciliation  is  only  found  during  the  most  in- 
different condition  of  the  larva. 

Oegenbaur , Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  201. 

2.  An  assemblage  or  supply  of  cilia. — 3.  In 
entom. , the  fine  hairs  of  a ciliated  margin. 
Westwood. 

cilice  (sil'is),  n.  [<  F.  cilice  = Pr.  cilici  = Sp. 
Pg.  cilicio  = It.  ciliccio,  < L.  cilicium , a coarse 
cloth  of  goats’  hair:  see  cilicious , cilicium.] 
Same  as  cilicium. 

Then  I must  doff  this  bristly  cilice. 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xciv. 

Cilicia,  n.  Plural  of  cilicium. 

Oilician  (si-lish'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Cilicia 
(<  Gr.  K ihuda)  + -an.]  I.  a.  In  anc.  geog .,  of 
or  pertaining  to  Cilicia,  a country  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Asia  Minor,  having  on  the  east 
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passes  through  Mount  Amanus  into  Syria,  one 
of  which  was  called  the  Cilician  Gates. 

The  worshipof  Mithras  became  known  to  the  Romans 
through  the  Cilician  pirates  captured  by  Pompey  about 
70  B-  °-  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  531. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Cilicia, 
cilicioust  (si-lish'us),  a.  [<  L.  cilicium,  < Gr. 
kMkiov,  a coarse  cloth  made  orig.  of  Cilician 
goats’  hair?  neut.  of  K Matos  (L.  Cilicius),  Cili- 
cian, < KiAtuia,  L.  Cilicia,  a country  in  Asia 
Minor.]  Made  or  consisting  of  hair. 

A garment  of  camel's  hair;  that  is,  made  of  some  tex- 
ture of  that  hair,  a coarse  garment,  a cilicious  or  sack- 
cloth habit,  suitable  to  the  austerity  of  his  [John  the  Bap- 
tist  8]  life.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  v.  15. 

cilicium  (si-lish'i-um),  n. ; pi.  cilicia  (-a).  [L., 
a coarse  cloth  of  goats’  hair : see  cilicious  and 
cilice .]  In  the  early  and  medieval  church , an 
undergarment  or  shirt  of  haircloth,  worn  next 
the  skin  by  monks  or  others  as  a means  of  mor- 
tifying  the  flesh  without  ostentation;  a hair 
shirt.  Also  cilice. 

ciliella  (sil-i-el'a),  n. ; pi.  ciliellce  (-e).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  (NL.)  cilium,  eyelid  (cilium):  see 
cilium.  Cf.  ciliola.)  In  entom.,  a fringe, 
ciliferous  (si-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  ciliferns,  < 
L.  (NL.)  cilium  (see  cilium)  + ferre  = E.  beard.) 
Provided  with  or  bearing  cilia;  ciliated, 
ciliiform  (sil'i-i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  (NL.)  cilium 
(see  cilium)  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
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cells  precisely  the  same  action  as  in  the  numberless  micro- 
scopic  animals  of  which  they  are  highly  characteristic,  as 
infusorians,  radiolarians,  polyzoans,  rotifers,  and  the  em- 
bryonic or  larval  stages  of  very  many  other  invertebrates. 
Cilia  are  distinguished  by  their  permanency  from  the  va- 
nous  temporary  processes  which  resemble  them,  such  as 
pseudopodia,  and  by  their  minuteness  and  activity  from 
the  similar  hut  usually  larger  special  processes  known  as 
flagella,  vibracula,  etc. ; but  the  distinction  is  not  abso- 
lute- The  peculiar  vibratile  action  of  cilia  is  termed 
ciliary  motion.  See  cuts  under  blastocoele,  Paramecium 
and  Vorticella. 

3.  In  hot. : (a)  In  mosses,  one  of  the  hair-like 
processes  within  the  peristome.  (l>)  One  of  the 
microscopic  hair-like  vi- 
hratile  appendages  by 
which  zoospores  and  an- 
therozoids  move.  They 
are  frequently  two  in 
numbe  r and  vi  brate  with 
great  rapidity,  produc- 
ing locomotion.  [In  all 
senses  generally  used 
in  the  plural.] — 4. 
In  ento-m.,  a hair  set  with 
others;  a fringe,  like 

— eyelashes,  generally  on 

of<5i)ia™F0Si°r  of  P"15'01"'  the  leg  or  margins  of  the 

of  the  moss  Hypnum  squanto-  • ° , 

sum,  highly  magnified.  WlUgS  01  lllSGCtS. 

two  outer  teeth ; b.  b,  [In  all  senses  most 
cilia;  commonly  used  in  the 
plural.] 


Cimmerian 


two  inner  segments 
d,  annulus. 


v y yw/w,  lunu.j  xittviug  me  iorm 

of  cilia;  very  fine  or  slender:  specifically  ap-  cilleryt,  n.  See  cilery. 
plied  to  the  teeth  of  certain  fishes  when  numer-  cillo  (sil'o),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  (like  F.  ciller  wink 
ous  and  all  equally  fine,  as  those  of  the  perch,  cil,  eyelid)  < L.  cilium,  an  eyelid:  see  cilium. ] 
rwr  raclnata  (sil  l-o-brak-i-a'ta),  n.  pi.  In  pathol.,  a constant  spasmodic  trembling  of 
LiNL.,  neut.  pi  of  ciliobrachiatus : see  cilio-  the  upper  eyelid.  Sometimes  called  Ufe’s-blood. 
brachiate.  Cf.  Brachiata .]  The  moss-animal-  Cillosis  (si-16'sis),  n.  [NL.,  as  cillo  + -osis.  1 
eules;  the  polyzoans  orhryozoans,  as  a class  of  Same  as  cillo. 

polyps”  provided  with  vibratile  cilia:  a syn-  cillotic  (si-lot'ik),  a.  [<  cillosis  (cillot-)  + -ic  ) 
onym  of  Polyzoa.  [Not  in  use.]  Affected  with  cillosis  or  cillo. 

C1h°bracnia:te  (sil,/i-6-bra'ki-at  or  -brak'i-at),  cima,  n.  See  cyme. 
a:  ['  NL.  ciliobrachiatus,  < L.  (NL.)  cilium  (see  cimar,  n.  See  simar. 

cdium)  + brachium,  the  arm.]  In  zobl.,  having  Cimarron  (the-ma-ron'),  n.  [Sp.  cimarrdn,  wild 
the  hrachia  or  arms  furnished  with  cilia,  as  in  *unruly,  < cima,  < ML.  cima,  the  top  of  amount 
Bolyzoa ; specifically,  pertaining  to  or  having  tain,  summit.  Hence  E.  maroon,  q.  v.l  A 
the  characters  of the  Ciliobrachiata.  Spanish-Ameriean  name  of  the  bighorn  or 

uiioflagellata  (sil  i-o-flaj-e-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  Ovis  mon tana.  [South- 
neut.  pi.  ot  ciliojlagellatus : see  cilioflagellate.  western  U.  S.] 

Cf.  Flag  Mata.)  An  order  of  free-swimming  cimbalf  (sim'hal),  n.  [Prob.  a corruption  of 
animalcules,  with  locomotive  appendages  con-  simnel,  q.  v.  Cf.  It.  ciambella,  a little  cake.l 
sisting  of  one  or  more  lash-like  flagella,  a sup-  A kind  of  confection.  Nares. 
plementary  more  or  less  highly  fleveloped  cili-  Cimbex  (sim'beks),  n.  [NL.  (Olivier,  1790).]  A 
th®  ?ral  usually  dis-  genus  of  insects,  of  the  hymenopterous  family 

jharacterized  by  antennae  con- 


tinet ; the  cilioflagellate  infusorians.  As  instituted 
by  Clapar&de  and  Lachmann  (1858-60),  the  order  included 
only  the  Peruliniidce.  As  constituted  by  Saville  Kent  it 
COj  /I?8*0/  fhe  families  Ueteromastigidce,  Mallomonadidoe 
and  Jrxchonemidce,  besides  the  Peridiniidce.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Mastigophora  trichosomata  of  Diesing.  It 
see) 1)660  SinC6  name<i  by  Biitsohli  Dinojlagellata  (which 

cilioflagellate  (siFi-o-flaj'e-lat),  a.  [<  NL. 
ciliojlagellatus,  < L.  (NL.)  cilium  (see  cilium)  + 
jlagellum,  a whip,  etc. : see  flagellum .]  Per- 


1 enthredinidaz , characterized  hy  initemice  con- 
sisting of  5 joints  preceding  the  club,  which  con- 
sists of  2 joints  soldered  together;  obtuse  spurs; 
the  anterior  tarsi  of  male  spined  beneath;  a 
narrow  labrum;  wings  with  2 marginal  and  3 
submarginal  cells,  first  submarginal  cells  with 

2 recurrent  nervures,  and  lanceolate  cell  with  a 
straight  cross-line.  This  is  an  important  genus,  com- 
prising some  of  the  largest  saw-flies.  C.  americana  feeds 
upon  the  elm,  and  occasionally  defoliates  large  trees. 


jlagellata. 

Ciliograda  (siFi-o-gra'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  ciliogradus : see  ciliograde .]  De  Blain- 
ville’s  name  for  the  Ctenophora. 

Ciliograde  (sil'i-o-grad),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  cilio- 
gradus,  < L.  (NL.)  cilium  (see  cilium)  + gradi, 
walk.]  I.  a.  Moving  hy  means  of  cilia. 

II.  '*•  One  of  the  Ciliograda ; a ctenophoran.  

Clhola  (si-li'o-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  ciliolum  c mbTal  fsim'b  aL  a 
(>P.  whole),  dim.  of  cilium : see  cilium.  Cf.  cili-  tSnW  toThecimh.^ 
ella.]  In  mosses,  the  slender  hair-like  pro-  Cimbrian  (sim'hri  n and  t n 

cesses  sometimes  occurring  between  the  teeth  a t C<  \Cimber 

of  the  inner  peristome.  Also  called  cilia.  See  Cimhrio  Clmbllan’  + 'an^  !•  a-  Same  as 
cut  under  cilium.  tt  i ni,  n-  v . , ... 

Ciliospinal  (siFi-o-spi'nal),  a.  [<  cili(ary)  + of  (Nmhrin  9 6 tbe  5 . ai*  inhabitant 

SSSi  and^hf' “sjinaf  f f¥p  ^7’ 

center,  the  center  for  dilatation  of  the  pupil  inthe  lower  },.U™b.n  <see  d.ef0-J  I-  «•  fertaimng  to  the 
.1 , -1.  Cimbn,  an  ancient  people  of  central  Europe, 


\ - 7 7 ^ \jj.  LAX  J_i.  , 

appar.  an  error  for  cimbra,  (.  Sp.  cimbra,  cim- 
bria  = Cat.  cindria  = E.  cintre,  > E.  cinter,  cen- 
ter‘d, an  arched  frame,  orig.  a cincture : see  cin- 
ter, center^.)  1.  In  arch.,  a fillet,  list,  hand,  or 
cincture.  Gwilt. — 2.  In  anat.,  a slender  white 
hand  crossing  the  ventral  surface  of  the  crus 
cerebri,  forming  a distinct  ridge  in  certain  ani- 
mals, as  the  cat. 

[<  cimbia  + -al.)  Per- 


oein-er,  uie  center  ior  dilatation  ot  tile  pupil  in  the  low 
cervical  and  upper  thoracic  portions  of  the  spinal  cord 

cilium  (sil'i-um) , m. ; pi.  cilia  (-a) . [NL.  ( > P.  cil 
= Pr.  cil,  silk  = Sp.  ceja  = It.  ciglio ),  a particular 
use  of  L.  cilium,  an  eyelid,  lit.  a cover,  akin  to 
celare,  cover,  conceal.]  1.  In  anal.,  one  of  the 
hairs  which  grow  from  the  margin  of  the  eye- 
lids; an  eyelash. — 2.  One  of  the  minute,  gener- 
ally microscopic,  hair-like  processes  of  a cell 
or  other  part  or  organ  of  the  body,  or  of  an 


of  uncertain  local  habitation  and  ethnographi- 
cal position.  They  pushed  into  the  Roman  provinces 
in  113  B.  C.,  and  in  company  with  the  Teutons  and  Gauls 
engaged  with  and  defeated  Roman  armies  in  southern 
Gaul  and  elsewhere  (the  most  notable  defeat  being  that 
of  Csepio  and  Mallius  in  105  B.  C.) until  101  b.  c.,  when  they 
were  defeated  and  virtually  exterminated  by  Marius  on 
the  Raudian  Fields  in  northern  Italy.  The  peninsula  of 
Jutland  was  named  from  them  the  Cimbric  Chersonese. 
II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Cimbri. 


entire  organism,  permanently  growing  upon  and  ‘ -r>,  ^ . 7. 

projecting  from  a free  surface,  capable  of  active  n*  Flnral  of  cimclium. 

vibratile  or  ciliary  movement,  producing  cur-  LL.  cwieliarclia , K.  LGr.  kel- 

rents  in  surrounding  media,  as  air  or  water,  and  mMapx,K'  < Ke 

111  1 1 Q a AyvriiT rr  ae  r,  _ 


thus  serving  as  organs  of  ingestion  or  egestion, 
locomotion,  etc.  Ill  the  higher  animals 
cilia  are  very  characteristic  of  the  free  surface  of  various 
tissues,  as  mucous  membrane,  the  epithelial  cells  of  which 
are  ciliated.  In  such  cases  the  cilia  have  in  the  individual 


r “ j. ' vk.whw;  o/m-,  \ xjvrr.  nzi- 

yyMapxyg,  < KeiyyAtov,  treasure,  + apxetv,  rule.] 
1.  A warden  or  keeper  of  valuable  objects  be- 
longing  to  a church.— 2.  The  apartment  in  an- 
cient churches  where  the  plate  and  vestments 
were  deposited;  the  treasure-chamber  of  a 
church. 


Cimelium  (si-me'ii-um),  «. ; pi.  cimelia  (-a). 
[ML.,  commonly  in  pi.  cimelia  (in  E.  sometimes 
used  as  sing. ),  < Gr.  setytj'Xtov,  a treasure,  neut. 
of  treasured  up,  stored  up,  < Keiadai, 

lie.]  A precious  or  costly  possession;  a trea- 
sure; especially,  an  article  of  plate,  a costly 
robe,  vestment,  etc.,  in  an  imperial  or  royal 
treasury,  or  in  the  treasury  attached  to  a church, 
or  one  of  the  more  valuable  objects  of  art  or 
antiquity  in  a museum  or  archa;ological  collec- 
tion : in  the  plural,  a collection  of  such  objects ; 
a treasury.  [The  plural  form  is  sometimes  used 
as  a singular  in  the  collective  sense.] 

The  monsters  of  porcelain  which  compose  the  cimelia 
of  the  days  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 

Art  Journal,  VII.  210. 

cimentt,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  cement. 
cimeter,  n.  See  simitar. 
cimex  (si'meks),  n.  [L.,  a hug,  > Sp.  chinche, 
? E.  cliinchd,  q.  v.  Cf.  cimiss.)  1.  PI.  cimices 
(sim'i-sez).  A hug,  as  a bedbug. — 2.  [cap.) 
[NL.]  A genus  of  heteropterous  hemipterous 
insects,  typical  of  the  family  Cimicida.  Cimex 
lectularius  is  the  bedbug.  See  bug“d,  2. 
cimicic  (si-mis'ik),  a.  [<  L.  cimex  ( cimic -),  a 
bug  (gee  cimex),  + -ic.)  Belonging  to  or  de- 
rived from  bugs  of  the  genus  Cimex Cimicic 

acid,  C1BH2802,  an  acid  forming  yellowish  crystals,  and 
having  a feeble  but  characteristic  smell  and  taste,  pre- 
pared from  a species  of  Cimex. 

cirnicid  (sim'i-sid),  n.  A hug  of  the  family  Ci- 
micidce. 

Cirnicid®  (si-mis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cimex 
{Cimic-)  + -idee.)  A family  of  heteropterous 
hemipterous  insects  or  bugs,  named  from  the 
genus  Cimex.  It  is  divided  into  two  subfam- 
ilies, Anthocorinee  and  Cimicince.  Also  called 
Acanthiidce. 

Cimicifuga  (sim-i-sif 'il-ga),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cimex 
{cimic-),  bug,  + fugare,  drive  away,  caus.  of 
fugere,  flee see  fugitive.)  A genus  of  plants, 
of  the  family  Ranunculacese,  closely  allied  to 
Acteea;  the  bugworts  or  hugbanes.  The  species 
are  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North 
America.  The  European  C.  joetida  is  very  fetid,  and  is 
used  for  driving  away  vermin.  The  American  black  snake- 
loot  is  C.  racemosa,  the  root  of  which  is  used  as  a remedy 
in  rheumatism,  chorea,  dropsy,  chronic  bronchitis,  etc. 

cimicirugin  (sim-i-sif'u-jin),  n.  [<  Cimicifuga 
+ -ind.)  An  impure  resin  obtained  from  Cimi- 
cifuga racemosa. 

Cimicin®  (sim-i-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cimex 
{Cimic-)  + -ince.)  The  typical  subfamily  of 
Cimicidte,  represented  hy  the  common  bedbug, 
cimicine  (sim'i-sin),  n.  [<  L.  cimex  {cimic-)  + 
-ined.)  The  substance  which  emits  the  very 
disagreeable  odor  used  as  a means  of  defense 
by  the  bedbug  and  many  other  Hemiptera.  it  is 
a fluid  which  is  secreted  by  glands  in  the  metathorax  and 
in  some  species  can  be  ejected  to  a considerable  distance 
cimier  (se-mia'),  n.  [F.,  a crest,  a buttock  (of 
beef).]  1.  The  crest  of  a helmet;  specifically, 
the  ornamental  crest  of  a medieval  helmet. 
See  heaume.  This  French  word  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  medieval  crest  from  the  crests  of  the  helmets  of  classi- 
cal antiquity.  Oriental  nations,  etc. 

2.  In  her.,  the  ornament,  consisting  of  a hel- 
met with  lambrequins,  which  surmounts  some 
escutcheons. 

cimisst,  n,  [<  P.  as  if  *cimice  (OP.  cme)  = It. 
cimice,  < L.  cimex  {cimic-):  see  cimex.)  The 
bedbug.  See  cimex. 
cimitert,  ».  See  simitar. 

Cimmerian  (si-me'ri-an),  a.  and«.  [<  L.  Cim- 
rnerius  (Gr.  K ty/tepiog'j,  pertaining  to  the  Cim- 
merii,  Gr.  Kipyeptoi.)  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  Cimmerii,  a mythical  people  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  dwelling  “beyond  the  ocean-stream, 
where  the  sun  never  shines,  and  perpetual 
darkness  reigns.”  Later  writers  sought  to  localize 
them,  and  accordingly  placed  them  in  Italy,  near  tile 
Avernus,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and 
represented  them  as  dwelling  in  perpetual  darkness,  so 
that  the  expression  Cimmerian  darkness  (Cimmerice  tene- 
brce)  became  proverbial.  See  3. 

Hence — 2.  Very  dark;  obscure;  gloomy. 

There,  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow’d  rocks 

As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

Milton , L’ Allegro,  I.  10. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  Cimmerii,  a nomadic  people 
of  antiquity  dwelling  in  the  Crimea,  near  the 
sea  of  Azof,  and  in  the  country  of  the  lower 
Volga,  and  perhaps,  from  some  vague  know- 
ledge, the  original  of  the  mythical  Cimmerii. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cimmerii,  in  either  the  myth- 
ical or  the  historical  application  of  that  name. 

Our  bark 

Reached  the  far  coniines  of  Oceanus. 

There  lies  the  land,  and  there  the  people  dwell 

Of  the  Cimmerian e,  in  eternal  cloud 

And  darkness.  Bryant,  Odyssey,  xt 


cimolia 

cimoliat  (si-mo'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cimolia  (so. 
creta,  clay,  or  terra,  earth),  < Gr.  tapuMa  (sc.  yij, 
earth),  prop,  adj.,  fem.  of  Kipahog  (L.  Cimolius), 
of  K (L.  Cimolus),  an  island  of  the  Cyc- 
lades, now  Kimolo  or  Argentiera.]  Cimolite. 
Holland. 

cimolian  (si-moTi-an),  a.  [<  cimolia  + -an.] 
Pertaining  to  cimolite. 

Cimoliomis  (si-mo-li-or'nis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

nifiuhia.  (see  cimolia)  + dpvig,  a bird.]  A genus 
of  fossil  animals,  so  called  because  found  in 
cimolite.  This  fossil,  from  the  Chalk  of  Maidstone,  was 
supposed  by  Owen  to  be  a bird,  and  was  named  C.  diome- 
dea,  but  was  afterward  identified  by  Bowerbank  with  a 
pterodactyl,  Pterodactylus  giganteus. 

cimolite  (sim'o-lit),  n.  [<  cimolia  + -ite2;  = 
F.  cimolite.']  A species  of  clay,  or  hydrous 
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bian  or  Cartagena  bark,  from  C.  lancifolia  and  C.  cordifo- 
lia;  Pitayo  bark,  from  C.  Pitayensis;  gray,  Lima,  or  Hua- 
nuco  bark,  from  C.  Peruviana  and  other  species;  and  Cusco 
bark,  from  C.  pubescens.  The  British  and  Dutch  govern- 
ments have  done  much  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
more  important  species,  and  extensive  plantations  have 
been  successfully  established  in  the  Himalayas  and  in  Cey- 
lon, Java,  and  Jamaica.  Cinchona  bark  is  most  valuable 
as  a remedy  in  fevers  and  as  a general  tonic ; but  the  al- 
kaloids obtainable  from  the  bark  have  in  practice  largely 
taken  the  place  of  the  bark  itself.  Of  these  the  most  abun- 
dant and  the  one  in  most  common  use  is  quinine.  Others 
equally  valuable  are  quinadin,  cinchonine,  and  cinchoni- 
dine.  The  amount  of  alkaloids  yielded  by  the  bark  is  very 
variable,  from  a very  small  percentage  to  as  much  as  12  per 
cent.,  of  which  from  one  third  to  three  fourths  is  quinine. 

2.  (7.  c.]  The  medicinal  bark  of  the  species  of 
Cinchona African  cinchona,  the  bark  of  species  of  cincinnus  (sin-sin'us),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cincinnus 


King  Bird  of  Paradise  ( Cittcinnurus  regius). 


the  rubiaceous  genus  Sarcocephalus,  from  western  Africa. 
Also  called  doundakt. 


silicate  of  aluminium,  used  by  the  ancients  as  cinchonaceous  (sin-ko-na' shius),  a.  [<  Cin- 
a remedy  for  erysipelas  and  other  inflamma-  chona  4* -aceous.]  Pertaining  or  allied  to  the 
tory  diseases,  it  is  white,  of  a loose,  soft  texture,  and  genus  Cinchona. 

molders  into  a fine  powder.  It  u useful  for  taking  spots  cmchonamme  (sm-kon  a-mm),  n.  |_\  Cinchona,  Z, 


from  cloth. 

cinaperf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cinnabar. 

Great  quantitie  of  quicksiluer  and  of  Cinaper. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  229. 

cincantert,  cincatert,  »•  [<  F.  cinquante,  < L. 
quinquaginta,  fifty,  < quinque,  five : see  cinque.] 
+A  man  fifty  years  old.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
cinch  (sinch),  n.  [<  Sp.cincha,  f.,  a girth,  girdle, 
< L.  cingula,  ML.  also  cingla,  f.,  cingulum,  neut., 
> E.  cinglc,  a girdle : see  cingle.]  A saddle- 
girth  made  of  leather,  canvas,  or  woven  horse- 
hair. [Western  U.  S.] 


+ amine.]  An  alkaloid  (C19H24N2O)  obtained 


= (perhaps  <)  Gr.  n'uuvvog,  curled  hair.  Cf.  cir- 
rus.] In  hot.,  a form  of  definite  inflorescence 
in  which  the  successive  axes  arise  alternately  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  preceding  one,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  bostryx,  in  which  the  suppres- 
sion is  all  on  one  side ; a uniparous  scorpioid 
cyme.  Also  cicinnus. 


f™m.  a 'varie.t7  of  ouPrea  bark’  the  Produot  of  cinclid  (sing'klid),  n.  ’ A member  of  the  family 


Bemijia  Purdieana 
cinclionate  (sin'ko-nat),  n.  [<  cinchon{ic)  + 
-ate1.]  A salt  of  cinchonio  acid;  a quinate. 
cinchona-tree  (sin-ko'na-tre),  n.  A tree  of  the 
genus  Cinchona. 

cinchonia  (sm-ko'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < cinchona, 
2.]  Same  as  cinchonine. 

cinchonic  (sin-kon'ik),  a.  [<  cinchona,  2,  + 
Of  or  belonging  to  cinchona ; derived  from 


-ic.]  „ _ 

or  having  the  properties  of  cinchona : as, 

The  two  ends  of  the  tough  cordage  which  constitute  the  cjlonjc  aejci.  Also  quinic,  kinic. 
cinch  terminate  in  long,  narrow  strips  of;  leather,  called  . , 1™./:  CL\  ,,  r/  4. 

lAtia-os  fSnanish.  thoncsl.  which  connect  the  cinches  with  CinchoniCine  (s.1J1'f:On  1“slnl>,!‘  L'  Cinchonic 

- ine 2.  ] An  artificial  alkaloid  derived  from  cin- 
chonine and  isomeric  with  it. 
cinchonidia  (sin-ko-nid'i-a),  n.  [<  cinchona,  2, 
+ -id1  + -ia1.]  Same  as "cinchonidine. 
cinchonidina  (sin-kon-i-dl'na),  n.  Same  as  cin- 
chonidine. 

cinchonidine  (sin-kon'i-din),  n.  [<  cinchona,  2, 
+ 4clX  + -ine2.]  An  alkaloid  of  cinchona  bark, 
especially  abundant  in  the  red  bark,  and  iso- 
meric with  cinchonine.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in  the 
form  of  the  sulphate  for  the  same  purposes  as  quinine, 
hut  is  a less  powerful  antiperiodic. 

cinchonine  (sin'ko-nin),  it.  [<  cinchona,  2,  + 
-ine2.  ] An  alkaloid  (CqgH^^O)  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  several  species  of  Cinchona,  it  crys- 
tallizes  in  white  prisms,  which  are  odorless,  not  so  bitter 
as  quinine,  with  which  it  is  generally  associated,  and  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water.  With  acids  it  forms 
crystallizable  salts.  Its  medicinal  effects  are  like  those 
of  quinine,  but  milder.  Also  called  cinchonia. 


Cinclidw ; a water-ouzel. 

Cinclidse  (sing'kli-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Cinclus , 1, 
+ -idw.~\  A family  of  turdoid  oscine  passerine 
birds,  the  dippers  or  water-ouzels,  remarka- 
ble among  land-birds  for  their  aquatic  habits. 
They  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  water,  through 
which  element  they  fly  with  ease.  They  have  a stout 
thick-set  body;  very  short  tail  of  12  rectrices;  short 
rounded  wings  of  10  primaries,  the  first  of  which  is  spuri- 


l&tigos  [Spanish,  thongs],  which  connect  the  cinches  with 
the  saddle  and  are  run  through  an  iron  ring,  called  . . . the 
l&tigo  ring,  . . . and  then  tied  by  a series  of  complicated 
turns  and  knots  known  only  to  the  craft.  L.  Swinburne. 

cinch  (sinch),  v.  [<  cinch,  w.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
gird  with  a cinch.— 2.  To  gird  or  bind  firmly ; 
put  the  screws  on;  coerce.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

II.  intrans.  To  tighten  the  cinch : used  with 

up. 

At  Giles’s  ranch,  on  the  divide,  the  party  halted  to  cinch 
up.  St.  Nicholas , XIV.  732. 

ciliche,  n.  Same  as  chinche2. 

cinchomeronic  (sin-ko-me-ron'ik),  a.  Noting 
a dibasic  acid,  C7H5O4N,  related  to  pyridine, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  HNO3  upon  cincho- 
nine. It  forms  small  needles  in  clusters. 

Cinchona  (sin-ko'nii),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus),  for 
Chinchona,  so  called  after  the  Countess  of 
Chinchon  (Sp.  Chinchon,  a town  in  Spain  near 


fife. 


ciSSikic 


cured  of  fever  by  the  use  of  cinchona  bark, 
and  who  assisted  in  making  the  remedy  known. 

The  NL.  name  according  to  the.Sp.  would  cinch(mism 

(sin'ko-nizm),  n.  [<  cinchona , 2,  + 

H • v,  -i  t n ~ “ ■’ 


-ic.’]  In  chem.y  existing  in  or  derived  from  cin- 
chonine : as,  cinchoninic  acid. 


American  Dipper  ( Cinclus  mexicatius). 

ous ; the  tarsi  booted ; the  hill  shorter  than  the  head,  slen- 
der, nearly  straight,  with  convex  gonys ; the  linear  nos- 
trils partly  overhung  by  feathers ; and  no  rictal  bristles. 
It  is  a small  group,  having  the  Bingle  genus  Cinclus  and 
about  12  species,  inhabiting  clear  mountain  streams  of 
most  parts  of  tile  world. 


prop,  be  Chinchona  (pron.  chin-eho'na),  but 
rarely  appears  in  that  form,  being  adapted  in 
form  and  pron.  to  L.  analogies.]  1.  A genus 
of  evergreen  trees,  of  the  family  Bubiacese,  na- 
tives of  the  Andes  from  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  to  Bolivia,  growing  chiefly  on  the 
eastern  slopes  at  an  average  altitude  of  from 
5,000  to  8,000  feet.  They  are  the  source  of  Peruvian 


. Lizm),  n.  [<  cinchona,  2,  -i-  cinclid.es ,n.  Plural  of  cinclis. 

-ism.]  In pathol.,  a disturbed  condition  of  the  Cinelinse  (sing-kli'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cinclus, 
system,  characterized  by  excessive  buzzing  m - • „ , n 

the  ears,  the  result  of  overdoses  of  cinchona  or 
quinine. 


The  condition  here  called  cinchonism  is  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  giddiness,  deafness,  and  a sense  of  buzzing, 
or  some  kind  of  tinnitus,  in  the  ears. 


Sir 


1 (in  sense  2,  < Cinclus,  2),  + -*««’•]  1.  The 

dippers  or  water-ouzels  rated  as  a subfamily 
of  Turdidce  or  of  some  other  group  of  birds. — 
2.  The  turnstones  as  a subfamily  of  Hcemato- 
podidai.  G.  B.  Gray,  1841.  See  Strepsilas._ 


cies,  but  the  cinchona  barks  of  commerce  are  produced  by 
about  a dozen.  The  barks  used  in  pharmacy  are  chiefly  of 
three  kinds : loxa,  crown,  or  pale  cinchona  bark,  the  ordi- 
nary Peruvian  bark,  afforded  by  C.  ojjicinalis  ; calisaya  or 


or  cinchona  bark  and  of  quinine.  There  are  about  40  spe-  cinch0nize  (sin'ko-nlz),  V.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  cin- 
Gifts  but  the  cinchona  barks  of  commerce  are  produced  bv  v . • , v . 7 h,  . 7 0 ■ 

chonized,  ppr.  cinchomzing . [<  cinchona , 2,  + 

-ize.]  In  med.,  to  bring  under  the  influence  of 
the  cinchona  alkaloids ; administer  large  doses 
of  cinchona  or  quinine  to. 
cinchotannic  (sin-ko-tan'ik),  a.  [<  cincho(nine) 
+ tann(in)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  cinchonine  and  t annin — Cinchotannic  acid, 
a form  of  tannic  acid  found  in  the  cinchona  barks. 

cinchotenine  (sin-kot'e-nin),  n.  A basic  ni- 
trogenous principle,  derived  from  cinchonine 
by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate, 
cinchovatin  (sin-ko-va'tin),  n.  [<  cincho(nine)  + 
v(inum),  wine,  + -ate1  + -in2.]  Same  as  aricin. 
Cincian  law.  See  law. 

cincinnal  (sin-sin'al),  a.  [<  cincinnus  + -a!.] 
In  hot.  and  zodl.,  resembling  or  related  to  a cin- 
cinnus ; scorpioid.  Also  cicinnal. 

Cincinnati  group.  See  group. 

Cincinnurus  (sin-si-nu'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Vieillot, 
1818,  in  the  form  Cicinnurus),  < L.  cincinnus,  a 
curl  (see  cincinnus),  + Gr.  ovpa,  tail.]  A genus 
of  birds  of  Paradise,  of  the  family  Paradiseida; 
and  subfamily  Paradiseince,  having  the  two 
middle  tail-feathers  long-exserted  in  the  form 
of  naked  wiry  shafts  coiled  at  the  end  into  a 
scorpioid  or  cincinnal  racket  which  bears  vanes, 
whence  the  name.  The  only  species  is  C.  regius,  the 
manucode  or  king  bird  of  Paradise,  which  is  61  inches 
long,  with  the  middle  tail-feathers  about  as  long.  The 
male  is  chiefly  of  a crimson  or  flaming  orange  color,  varied 


T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  Physic,  lxxxvi.  cinclis  (sing'klis),  n.  j pi.  cinclides  (-kli-dez). 


Flowering  branch  of  Cinchona  Calisaya , with  single  flower 
on  larger  scale. 

yellow  cinchona  bark,  from  C.  Calisaya  ; and  red  cinchona 
bark,  from  C.  succirubra.  Several  other  barks  are  used 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine,  as  the  Colom- 


[NL.,  < Gr.  KiyKTiig,  pi.  KtyK^idEg,  a latticed  gate.] 
An  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  somatic  cavity 
of  some  actinozoans,  as  sea-anemones,  for  the 
emission  of  craspedota  and  acontia. 

Cinclosoma  (sing-klo-so'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Vigors 
and  Horsfield,  1825),  < Gr.‘  K'cyn'Aog,  water-ouzel 
(see  Cinclus ),  + (tw/za,  body.]  A genus  of  Aus- 
tralian birds  of  uncertain  affinities,  usually 
ranged  with  Crateropus . It  includes  four  species,  c. 
punctatum,  castanonotum,  cinnamomeum,  and  castaneo- 
thorax.  They  are  sometimes  called  ground-thrushes. 

Cinclus  (sing'klus),  n.  [NL.,  i Gr.  /ay/ctaf,  a cer- 
tain bird,  according  to  some  a kind  of  wagtail 
or  water-ouzel.]  1.  The  typical  and  only  ge- 
nus of  birds  of  the  family  Cinclidw  or  water- 
ouzels.  The  European  species  is  C.  aquaticus; 
the  North  American  is  C.  mexicanus.  Bechstein , 
1802.  See  cut  under  Cinclidw. • 2.  A name 
given  by  G.  R.  Gray  (after  Moebring,  1752)  to  a 
genus  of  wading  birds,  the  turnstones,  usually 
called  Strepsilas  (which  see). 

cinctoplanula  (singk-to-plan'u-la),  n.;  pi.  cinc- 
toplanulw  (-le).  [NL.,  < L.  cinctus , girdled,  + 

NL.  (LL.)  planula:  see planula.~]  In  zool.y  a gir- 
dled planula ; the  peculiar  collared  embryo  of 
sponges,  or  the  embryonic  stage  of  a sponge 
when  it  resembles  a choanoflagellate  infusorian. 

The  gastrula  [of  certain  sponges]  evidently  occupies  a 
stage  between  that  of  the  amphiblastula,  or  the  parenchy- 
mula  when  that  is  present,  and  the  cinctoplanula  or  gir- 
dled planula. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIII.  81. 


with  iridescent  green.  The  species  inhabits  New  Guinea  • .4. . _i „ „ „ l Q v -lar'i  a TAs 

and  several  neighboring  islands,  including  Salwatti,  the  cmctoplanuiar  (singk-M-piall  u larj,  a. 

Aru  islands,  Misol,  and  Jobie. 


cinctoplanula  + -ar^.]  Collared,  as  the  embryo 


cinetoplanular  1003 

of  a sponge;  having  the  character  of  a cineto-  cinderoust,  cindroust  (sin'der-us,  -drus),  a. 

P _ „ [<  cinder  + -o«s.]  Pertaining  to  or  like  cin- 

cmcture  (smgk'tur),  n.  [=  F.  ceinture  = Pr.  der ; slaggv. 

formerlva  Metals  by  heat  well  purified  and  cleans'd, 

ormerly  a girdle,  — Pg.  Cintui  a,  the  waist),  (.  L.  Or  of  a certain  sharp  and  cindrnus  humour. 

cinctura , a girdle,  \ cingere , pp.  cinctus , gird,  Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas,  p.  450. 

surround.  Cf.  ceiref,  ceinture,  center 2 = ciwfer,  cinder-path  (sin'der-path),  ».  A path  or  way 
and  see  ciwcA,  ci»<7te,  etc.]  1.  A belt,  girdle,  or  laid  with  cinders  instead  of  gravel 
band  worn  round  the  body  or  round  a part  of  it.  There  was  a broad  cinder-path  diagonally  crossing  a 

Mrs.  Oaskell. 


Now  happy  he  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 
Hold  out  this  tempest.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 

Like  one  that  shuddered,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast. 

Coleridge , Christabel,  i. 

Specifically — 2.  The  girdle  used  to  confine  a 
clergyman’s  cassock,  usually  of  the  color  of  the 
cassock  and  made  of  silk  or  serge. 

Stepped  from  the  crowd  a ghostly  wight, 

In  azure  gown,  and  cincture  white. 

„ C C ■,  Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  16.  wnuu,SWJmuga 

Hence— 3.  Something  resembling  a belt  or  cinder- wench  (sin 'der -wench), 
glrdle-  woman.  ’ 

Round  all  the  dazl’d  Zodiac  which  throws 
His  spangled  Cincture  o’r  the  slippery  Spheres 
To  keep  in  order  and  gird  up  the  Years. 

J.  Beaumont , Psyche,  iii.  69. 

4.  That  which  encompasses  or  incloses ; inclo- 
sure ; barrier ; circuit ; fence. 

The  court  and  prison  being  within  the  cincture  of  one 
wall-  Bacon.  Hen.  VII. 


cinder-pig  (sin'der-pig),  n.  Pig-iron 
ores  mixed  with  cinder.  See  bulldog,  6. 

Cinder-sifter  (sm'der-sif^tSr),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  sifts  cinders ; specifically,  a perfo- 
rated shovel  or  sieve  for  sifting  ashes  or  dust 
from  cinders. 

cinder-tub  (sin 'der -tub),  n.  A shallow  iron  . , , , 

truck  with  movable  sides  into  which  the  slag  Cinerary (slu 
of  a furnaee_flows  from  the  cinder-fall.  " r‘ 

n.  A cinder' 


cingle 

or  small  shrubs,  with  small  heads  of  yellow 
flowers.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  South  Africa.  Sev- 
eral species  formerly  included  in  this  genus  have  been 
transferred  to  other  genera. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A name  given  by  florists  to  plants  of 
the  genus  Senecio,  derived  by  cultivation  from 
S.  cruentus  (formerly  Cineraria  cruenta),  a na- 
tive of  Teneriffe  in  the  Canary  islands.  They 
have  white  or  purple  flowers.  See  cut  in  pre- 
ceding column. 


made  from  cinerarinm  (sin-e-ra'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  cineraria  (-a). 

[L. : see  cinerary.']  In  archceol.,  a niche  in  the 
wall  of  a tomb  designed  to  receive  a cinerary 
urn ; hence,  any  niche  in  the  wall  of  a tomb, 
even  when  large  enough  to  receive  a sarcopha- 
gus. Ancient  tombs  were  often  provided  with 
cineraria  in  three  or  even  all  of  their  side  walls. 


5.  In  arch.,  a raised  ring  or  a list  around  a col- 
umn— Humeral  cincture,  in  ichth.,  a belt  of  bones 


In  the  black  form  of  cinder-wench  she  came. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  131. 

cinder-woman  (sin(der-wum"an),  n.  A woman 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  rake  for  cinders  in 
heaps  of  ashes.  [Eng.] 

cinder-wool  (sin'der-wul),  n.  A fibrous  glass 
obtained  by  the  action  of  a jet  of  air  or  steam 
upon  molten  slag  as  it  flows  from  a blast-fur- 
nace. More  commonly  called  mineral  wool. 


uirur — Humeral  cincture,  in  ichth.,  a belt  of  bones  . “““'“J  oaueu  numeral  wool. 
bearing  the  pectoral  fin  of  a fish,  by  some  considered  ho-  Cindery  (sm'der-i),  a.  [<  cinder  + -!/l.]  Re- 

moloe'mis  with  t.hft  sconnlcr  ornli  hv  othoro  nnlb  4-L~  1- --  „ ,1 . x •_  • __  v u J 


o pvv.wi  ..it  oi  a 41011,  u j Oviuc  OU11S1UC1  cU  HO 

mologous  with  the  scapular  arch,  by  others  with  the  hu 
meriis. 

cinctured  (singk'turd),  a.  [<  cincture  + -ed2.] 
Girded  with  a cincture ; girdled. 

Their  feather-cinctured  chiefs  and  dusky  loves. 

Gray,  Progress  of  Poesy. 
His  movements  were  watched  by  hundreds  of  natives, 
...  an  exceedingly  tall  race,  almost  naked,  ...  the  wo- 
men  cinctured  with  a woof  of  painted  feathers  or  a deerskin 
^ apron.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  34. 

cinder  (sin'd&r),  n.  [<  ME.  cinder,  sinder  (spell- 
ed cyndyr,  syndyr  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  1440,  per- 
haps the  earliest  ME.  authority  for  the  word), 

TIT’nh  ("AS  aivtslw  annm'n  T 1 


semblmg  cinders ; containing  cinders,  or  com- 
posed of  them ; scoriaceous. 
cindring,  a.  See  cindering. 
cindroust,  a.  See  cinderous. 
cinefactiont  (sin-e-fak'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  cine- 
factio(n-),  < L.  cinefactus, "turned  to  ashes,  < ci- 
nis,  ashes,  + factus,  pp.  of  facere,  make.  Cf. 
cinefy.l  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to 
ashes.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
cinefyt,  v.  t.  [<  L.  cinis,  ashes,  + -ficare,  < fa- 
cere,  make.  Cf.  cinef action.}  To  reduce  to  ashes. 
Coles,  1717. 

as  Trine- 


e-ra-ri),  a.  [< 
L.  cinerarias, 
pertaining  to 
ashes,  neut. 
cinerarium,  a 
receptacle  for 
the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  < 
cinis  ( ciner -), 
ashes:  see  cin- 
er aceous.)  Of 
or  pertaining 
to  ashes;  con- 
taining ashes. 
—Cinerary  urn, 
a sepulchral  urn 
in  which  are  de- 
posited the  ashes 
of  a cremated 
corpse. 

There  were  also 
many  niches  for 
cinerary  urns. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands 
[of  the  Sara- 
[cen,  p.  281. 


Cinerary  Urn. 

(From  a columbarium  near  Rome.) 


““1^  vv**j.u.^ou  laxi.  auuuuii IUI  Lilt?  WUTU),  KSVtCiS,  11  1J  , 

prob.  < AS.  sinder,  scoria,  dross  of  iron,  = Icel.  cinematic,  cinematical,  etc.  Same 
sinclr  = Sw.  sinder , slag  or  dross  from  a forge,  * matic , etc. 

= Dan.  sinder,  a spark  of  ignited  iron,  a cin-  cinematograph  (sin-e-mat' o-graf), 
der,  = D.  sintels,  cinders,  coke,  = OHG.  sin-  scone. 


See  vita- 

— , WttCj  VJ-IU.  ewt-  WWJ/V, 

tar,  MHG.  G.  sinter,  dross  of  iron,  scale  (>  E.  cinenchyma  (si-neng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
sinter,  q.  v.);  origin  uncertain.  The  spelling  sivelv,  move,  + h/xv/ia,  infusion,  (’ 


,. — ; v - -./v-ry-i — > < eyxeiv,  infuse, 

pour  in,  < h,  = E.  in,  + xeiv,  pour.]  In  hot., 
tissue  consisting  of  irregularly  branching  and 
anastomosing  vessels,  and  containing  a milky 
or  yellow  juice. 

The  latex  [of  Euphorbia  phosphorea']  exhibits  movements 

vhlP.h  lm.V*»  m Vpn  nvirH  n 41m  . , >vw.  I n _ ■> 


and  sense  of  the  E.  word  have  been  affected  by 
F . cendre , < L.  cinis  (ciner-),  ashes : see  cinera - 
ceous.~\  1 . A piece  or  mass  of  any  substance 
that  has  been  partially  consumed  or  calcined 
by  heat  and  then  quenched:  as,  the  cinder  of 
a forge. — 2.  A small  live  coal  among  ashes; 
an  ember.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

I shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

3.  pi.  The  mass  of  ashes,  with  small  fragments 
of  unconsumed  coal  interspersed,  which  re-  tra  conn  n fSl  n ^ ' 
mains  after  imperfect,  combustion  or  nftor  a clllerace0US  (sm-e-ra  shius), 


cineration  (sin-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  as  if  *ci- 
neratio(n-),  < cineratus, , reduced  to  ashes,  pp.  of 
*cinerare,  \ L.  cinis  (ciner-),  ashes:  see  cinera- 
eeotw.]  The  reducing  of  anything  to  ashes  by 
combustion;  incineration, 
cinerea  (si-ne're-a),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  L.  cine- 
reus,  ashy:  see  cinereous.']  Gray  or  cellular 
nerve-tissue,  as  distinguished  from  white  or 
fibrous  nerve-tissue ; the  gray  substance  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

cinereal  (si-ne  're-al),  a.  [<  cinerea  + -al.]  Per- 
taining to  the  cinerea  of  the  brain. 


xnc  icitc.v  [ox  Pjupnoroxa  p/iosp/iorea] exnibits movements  : » V uxam. 

winch  have  given  origin  to  the  name  cinenchyma  applied  CinereOUS  (si-ne're-us),  a.  [<  L.  cinereus,  ashy, 
to  laticiferous  tissue  bv  some  authors.  Kruvir  rw t tv  w \ n,'i,on . n t 


mams  after  imperfect  combustion,  or  after  a 
fire  has  gone  out.  (See  coke  1.) — 4.  pi.  In  geol., 
coarse  ash  or  scoriic  thrown  out  of  volcanos. 
(See  aslfi.)  This  material  when  solidified  be- 
comes tuff  or  tufa. — 5.  One  of  the  scales  thrown 


w O*'  V11J1II  vu  wio  MUlm, ..v..a..viv  upuuvu 

to  laticiferous  tissue  by  some  authors.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  87. 

cinenchymatous  (sin-eng-kim'a-tus),  a.  [< 
cinenchyma(t -)  + -ous.']  Pertaining  to  or  com- 
posed of  cinenchyma;  containing  latex  or 
elaborated  sap ; laticiferous. 

a.  [<  L.  cinera- 


ft.  umuoyj  W.  |_\  U.  Vl/tL-/  tl- 

ceus,  ashy,  < cinis  (ciner-),  ashes  (esp.  common 
in  reference  to  the  ashes  of  a corpse  that  has 
been  bmned),  = Gr.  ndvig,  dust,  ashes;  cf.  Skt. 
. kana  (lingual  n),  a small  grain,  as  of  dust  or 

off  byiron  wh^Tt  is  worke^rthrUacksifirh!  Cinerarii  fslf  e]  & rfe5  e,illereous- 

There  is  in  smiths’  cinder,  hv  H*S)>  (SO  called 

Irom  the  sott  white  down  which  covers  the  sur- 


There  is  in  smiths’  cinders,  by  some  adhesion  of  iron, 
sometimes  to  be  found  a magnetical  operation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 
6.  In  metal.,  slag,  especially  that  produced  in 
making  pig-iron  in  the  blast-furnace.— 7.  Any 
strong  liquor,  as  brandy,  whisky,  sherry,  etc., 
mixed  with  a weaker  beverage,  as  soda-water, 
lemonade,  water,  etc.,  to  fortify  it;  a “stick.” 
[Slang.] 

cinder-bed  (sin'der-bed),  n.  A quarrymen’s 
name  for  a stratum  of  the  upper  Purbeck  series, 
almost  wholly  composed  of  oyster-shells,  and 
named  from  its  loose  structure.  It  is  a marine 
bed  lying  among  fresh-water  deposits, 
cinder-cone  (sin'der-kon),  n.  A formation  re- 
sulting from  the  deposition  of  successive  erup- 
tions of  fine  material,  ash,  lapilli,  and  scorias, 
from  a volcano. 

cinder-fall  (sin'der-fal),  n.  The  dam  over  which 
the  slag  from  the  cinder-notch  of  a furnace  flows, 
cinder-frame  (sin'der-fram),  n.  In  locomotive 
engines,  a frame  of  wirework  placed  below  the 
stack  to  arrest  the  ascent  of  large  pieces  of 
burning  coke;  a spark-arrester.  [Eng.] 
cindering,  cindring  (sin 'der-ing,  -dring),  a.  [ < 
cinder  + -ing L]  Reducing  to  cinders.  ~ [Rare.] 
Sword  and  cindring  flame.  Gascoigne  (1587). 

cinder-notch  (sin'der-noch),  «.  In  metal.,  an 
aperture  in  the  side  of  a blast-furnace  through 
which  the  slag  or  cinder  is  tapped. 


face  of  the  leaves),  < L.  cinerarias,  pertaining 
to  ashes  : see  cinerary .]  1.  A genus  of  plants, 
of  the  family  Asteracese,  consisting  of  herbs 


Cineraria  of  the  Gardens  {Senecio  cruentus). 


< cinis  (ciner-),  ashes:  see  cineraceous.']  Like 
ashes ; having  the  color  of  the  ashes  of  wood ; 
dark  opaque  gray;  ash-gray. 

Pale  cinereous  earthen  vessels. 

Lathi-op,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  124. 

cinerescent  (sin-e-res'ent),  a.  [<  LL.  cine- 
rescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cinerescere,  turn  into  ashes, 

< h.  cinis  (ciner-),  ashes:  see  cineraceous .] 
Turning  gray  or  ash-colored ; becoming  cinere- 
ous ; somewhat  ashy-gray. 

cineritious  (sin-e-rish'us),  a.  [<  L.  cineritius, 
more  correctly  "cinericius,  like  ashes,  < cinis 
(ciner-),  ashes:  see  cineraceous .]  Having  the 
color  or  consistence  of  ashes;  ash-gray:  spe- 
cifically applied,  in  anat.,  to  the  cinerea  or  gray 
nerve-tissue  as  distinguished  from  white:  as. 
the  cineritious  or  cortical  substance  of  the  brain ; 
a cineritious  ganglion — Cineritious  tubercule,  in 
anat. : («)  The  tuber  cinereum.  See  tuber,  (b)  The  tuber- 
culum  cinereum  of  Kolando.  See  tuberculum. 

cinerulentt  (si-ner'o-lent),  a.  [<  L.  cinis 
(ciner-),  ashes  (see  cineraceous),  + -ulent,  as  in 

doulverulent,  etc.]  Pull  of  ashes.  Bailey,  1731. 
ingalese,  Singhalese  (sing-ga-les'  or  -lez'), 
a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  or  to  its  principal  native  race.  See 
Ceylonese. 

II.  n.  1.  sing,  and^l.  A member  or  members 
of  the  principal  native  race  of  Ceylon;  the 
primitive  races  of  Ceylon  collectively. — 2.  The 
language  of  the  people  of  Ceylon. 

Also  Sinhalese. 

cinglet  (sing'gl),  n.  [=  D.  singel  = F.  sangle, 
OF.  cengle,  = Sp.  cincha  (>  E.  cinch,  q.  v.)  = 
Pg.  cilha  = It.  cenghia,  cinghia,  < L.  cingula 
(ML.  also  cingla),  f.  (cf.  Sp.  cincho,  also  later 
cingulo  = Pg.  cingulo  = It.  cingolo,  < L.  cingu- 
lum, neut.),  a girdle,  < cingere,  gird.  Cf.  ceint, 
ceinture,  cincture,  and  surcingle .]  A girth.  See 
surcingle. 

cinglet  (sing'gl),  V.  t.  [<  cingle,  «.]  To  girdle; 
gird. 


cingle 

Cenghiare,  cinghiare  [It.  ],  to  girt  or  cingle  a horse. 

Florio. 

cingula,  n.  Plural  of  cingulum. 

cingulate  (sing'gu-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  cingulatus,  < 
L.  cingula,  cingulum,  a girdle  : see  cingle,  n.,  cin- 
gulum.]  In  entom.,  surrounded  by  one  or  more 
colored  bands : used  especially  in  describing 

^the  thorax  or  abdomen. 

cingulum  (sing'gu-lum),  n. ; pi.  cingula  (-la). 
[L.  (ML.  NL.):  see  cingle.']  1.  [ML.,  > Sp. 
cingula  = Pg.  cingulo  - It.  cingolo.]  Eccles.,  the 
girdle  with  which  the  alb  of  a priest  is  gathered 
in  at  the  waist. — 2.  [NL.]  In  anat.  and  zobl. : 

(а)  A girdle,  belt,  or  zone;  also,  the  waist; 
some  part  constricted  as  if  girdled.  Specifically 
— (1)  The  neck  of  a tooth,  or  the  constriction  separating 
the  crown  from  the  fang. 

A band  of  dental  substance  (termed  the  cingulum ) may 
surround  the  tooth,  and  even  in  man’s  own  order  (Pri- 
mates) may  develop  small  accessory  cusps  which  project 
downwards  external  to  the  two  outer  of  the  four  principal 
cusps.  Mivart , Elem.  Anat.,  p.  264. 

(2)  One  of  the  zones  of  the  carapace  of  an  armadillo. 

(б)  A longitudinal  bundle  of  white  fibers  in  the 
gyrus  fornicatus,  arising  from  below  the  genu 
of  the  corpus  callosum  in  front,  and  extending 
down  behind  into  the  gyrus  hippocampi,  (c) 
In  entom.,  a belt-like  mark ; a transverse  band 
of  color.  Say. — 3.  [NL.]  In  annelids,  same 
as  clitellum. — 4.  [NL.]  In  pathol.,  herpes  zos- 
ter, or  shingles. 

Ciniflo  (sin'i-flo),  n.  [NL.  (Blackwall),  < L.  cini- 
flo(n-),  a hair-curler,  < (?)  cinis,  ashes,  + flare 
= E.  blow1.]  A genus  of  spiders,  of  the  family 
Agalenidce  or  giving  name  to  the  family  Cini- 
flonidce.  C.  ferox,  a very  voracious  species,  is 
a type  of  the  genus. 

Ciniflonidae  (sin-i-flon'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cini- 
flo(n-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  spiders,  typified  by 
the  genus  Ciniflo,  characterized  by  the  peculiar 
spinnerets.  Several  species  are  common  in  England, 
living  in  crevices  of  rocks  and  walls,  etc.,  or  under  leaves 
or  old  bark,  and  weaving  nets  of  a most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion, connected  with  their  retreat  by  means  of  a tunnel, 
through  which  the  animal  darts  when  it  feels  the  vibration 
of  an  insect  in  the  web.  By  most  arachnologists  the  typi- 
cal species  are  referred  to  the  family  Agcdenidce. 

Cinixyinae  (si-nik-si-i'ne),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Cinixys 
+ -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Testudinidw,  proposed 
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cinnabaric  (sin-a-bar'ik),  a.  [<  cinnabar  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  cinnabar;  consisting  of 
cinnabar  or  containing  it : as,  cinnabaric  sand, 
cinnabarine  (sin'a-bar-in),  a.  [<  cinnabar  + 
-ine1.  Cf.  Gr.  tavvafiapivog,  like  cinnabar,  < klv- 
vafiapi : see  cinnabar.]  Same  as  cinnabaric. 
cinnamate  (sin'a-mat),  n.  [<  cinnam(ic ) + 
-ate1.]  A salt  of  cinnamic  acid, 
cinnamene  (sin'a-men),  n.  [<  cinnam{on)  + 
-ene.]  A hydrocarbon  (CgHg)  produced  by  the 
polymerization  of  acetylene,  and  from  benzene 
and  other  hydrocarbons  at  high  temperatures. 
It  may  thus  often  be  detected  in  coal-tar.  It  occurs  nat- 
urally in  storax.  It  is  a mobile  liquid  having  an  agreeable 
smell.  Also  called  dnnamole  and  styrolene. 
cinnamic  (sin'a-mik),  a.  [<  cinnam(on)  4-  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  cinnamon.  Also 
cinnamomic. — Cinnamic  acid,  C9H8O2,  an  acid  found 
in  storax,  balsam  of  Tolu,  and  other  resinous  bodies.  It 
crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  is  odorless,  and  is  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  mostly  an 
aldehyde  of  this  acid. 

cinnamole  (sin'a-mol),  n.  [<  cinnam(on)  + 
-ole.]  Same  as  cinnamene. 
cinnamomeous  (sin-a-mo'me-us),  a.  [<  L.  cin- 
namomum, cinnamon,  + -eoiis.]  Cinnamon-col- 
ored : as,  the  cinnamomeous  humming-bird, 
cinnamomic  (sin-a-mom'ik),  a.  [<  Cinnamomum 
+ -ic.]  Same  as  cinnamic. 

Cinnamomum  (sin-a-mo'mum),  n.  [L. : see 
cinnamon.]  A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family 
Lauracese,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  the 
Polynesian  islands.  They  have  rihbed  evergreen 
leaves,  and  a 6-cleft  calyx  with  9 stamens  in  3 rows ; each 
anther  has  4 cells,  which  open  by  valves  inwardly  ex- 
cept in  the  outer  row.  All  the  species  possess  an  aro- 
matic volatile  oil.  See  cinnamon,  camphor,  and  cassia - 
^flignea. 

cinnamon  (sin'a-mon),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  cinamon,  dial,  sinament,  etc. ; < ME.  cin- 
amome,  cynamum,  synamon,  etc.,  = OF.  cina- 
mome  = Pr.  dnamomi  = Sp.  Pg.  cinamomo  - - It. 
cinnamomo  - OHG.  sinamin,  MHG,  zinemin, 
zinment,  G.  zimmet,  < L.  cinnamomum,  also  cin- 
namum  and  cinnamon,  ML.  also  cinamonium,  < 
Gr.  Ki.vvduwi.iov,  also  Ktvauuuav  and  Ki.vau.ov,  < Heb. 
qinndmon,  cinnamon,  prob.  connected  with  gri- 
nd), a reed,  a cane;  so  canncl 2,  cinnamon,  ult. 
< ML.  canella,  cannella,  dim.  of  cana,  canna, 
cane:  see  cane1.]  I.  n.  1.  A tree  of  the  ge- 
nus Cinnamomum,  especially  C.  Zeylanicum.  This 


Cinixys  belliana. 

for  the  genus  Cinixys.  All  the  species  are  Af- 
rican. Also  Kinixyina. 

Cinixys  (si-nik'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler,  1830), 
orig.  written  Kinixys  (Bell,  1815),  as  if  < Gr. 
iiivvoaeadai  (uvvy-),  waver  or  sway  to  and  fro, 
extended  form  of  mveiudai,  move : see  kinetic.] 
A remarkable  African  genus  of  chelonians,  of 
the  family  Testudinidre  or  land-tortoises,  and 
constituting  a proposed  subfamily  Cinixyince, 
having  the  carapace  mobile  at  the  sides  above 
the  inguinal  plates, 
cinkt,  n.  See  cinque.  Chaucer. 
cinkefoilet,  n.  See  cinquefoil. 
cinnabar  (sin'a-bar),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  cina- 
*bar,  cinaber,  cinober,  cinoper  (ME.  cynoper);  — 
D.  cinaber,  < F.  cinabre  = Pr.  cinobri,  cynobre 
— Sp.  Pg.  cinabrio  = It.  cinabro,  formerly  also 
cenabrio,  = MHG.  zinober,  G.  zinnober  = Dan. 
cinnober  = Sw.  cinober,  < L.  cinnabaris,  < Gr. 
uwaflapt,  also  Kivvajiapig  and  Tiyydpa.pt,  cinna- 
bar, vermilion ; of  Eastern  origin : cf . Pers.  zin- 
jarf,  zinjafr  = Hind,  shangarf,  cinnabar.]  1. 
Red  sulphid  of  mercury.  Native  cinnabar  is  a com. 
pact,  very  heavy  mineral,  sometimes  finely  crystallized, 
hut  more  generally  massive,  occurring  in  Spain,  Hungary. 
Chili,  Mexico,  California,  Japan,  etc. ; it  is  the  principal 
and  most  valuable  ore  of  the  mercury  of  commerce,  which 
is  prepared  from  it  by  sublimation.  Artificial  cinnabar , 
prepared  by  subliming  a mixture  of  mercury  and  sulphur, 
is  an  amorphous  powder,  brighter  than  the  native  cinna- 
bar ; it  is  used  as  a pigment,  and  is  more  usually  called 
vermilion.  Hepatic  cinnabar  is  an  impure  variety  of  a 
liver-brown  color  and  submetallic  luster. 

2.  A red  resinous  juice  obtained  from  an  East 
Indian  tree,  Calamus  Draco,  formerly  used  as 
an  astringent ; dragon’s-blood Cinnabar  lac- 

quer. See  lacquer.— Inflammable  cinnabar.  Same  as 
idrialite. 

cinnabar-green  (sin'a-bar-gren),  n.  A name 
sometimes  given  to  chrome-green,  especially 
in  Germany.  It  contains  no  cinnabar  or  mer- 
cury, 


cmquam 

II.  a.  Of  the  color  of  cinnamon ; light  red- 
dish-brown.—Cinnamon  bear,  the  cinnamon-colored 
variety  of  the  common  black  bear  of  North  America, 
Ursus  americanus. 

cinnamon-brown  (sin'a-mon-broun),  n.  Same 
as  phenylene  brown  (which  see,  under  brown). 
cinnamon-fern  (sin'a-mon-fern),  n.  The  Os- 
munda  cinnamomea : so  called  from  the  cinna- 
mon-colored sporangia  which  cover  the  fertile 
fronds. 

cinnamon-oil  (sin'a-mon-oil),  «.  Same  as  oil 
of  cinnamon  (which  see,  under  cinnamon). 
cinnamon-stone  (sin'a-mon-ston),  n.  A variety 
of  garnet,  found  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere,  of  a 
cinnamon,  hyacinth-red,  yellowish-brown,  or 
honey-yellow  color,  sometimes  used  in  jewelry. 
Also  called  essonite,  liessonite. 
cinnamon-suet  (sin'a-mon-su',et),  ».  A fatty 
substance  obtained  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  Cin- 
namomum Zeylanicum. 

cinnamon-water  (sin'a-mon-wfi//tfer),  n.  A 
medicinal  beverage  made  from  cinnamon-oil 
and  water. 

cinnamyl  (sin'a-mil),  n.  [<  cinnam(ic)  + -yl.] 
The  radical  (CgH7CO)  supposed  to  exist  in  cin- 
namic acid. — Cinnamyl  cinnamate,  styracin. 
cinnyrid  (sin'i-rid),  n.  A bird  of  the  family 
Cinnyridce. 

Cinnyridae  (si-nir'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < Cinnyris 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  birds,  named  from  the 
genus  Cinnyris.  The  name  has  been  made  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  dissimilar  forms,  aiul  is  now  disused.  It  is 
properly  a synonym  of  N ectariniidce  (which  see),  as  ap- 
plied to  the  sun-birds. 

Cinnyrimorphae  (sin//i-ri-mor'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Cinnyris  + Gr.  popdfii,  form.]  In  Sundevall’s 
system  of  classification,  a cohort  of  oscine  pas- 
serine birds  with  long  extensile  tongue,  whence 
they  are  also  called  Tubilingues.  It  is  composed 
of  five  families  of  the  birds  commonly  known  as  sun-birds 
and  honey -suckers,  belonging  to  the  genera  Drepanis, 
Meliphaga,  Nectarinia,  Cinnyris,  and  their  allies. 

cinnyrimorphic  (sin,/i-ri-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Cin- 
nyrimorphat  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Cinnyrimorphae. 

Cinnyris  (sin'i-ris),  n.  [NL.  (G.  Cuvier,  1817), 
said  to  be  < Gr.  *Ktvvvpig,  a small  bird.]  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  small  tenuirostral  passerine 
birds  of  Africa,  of  brilliant  and  varied  hues; 
the  sun-birds.  The  name  has  been  used  in 
different  senses,  hut  is  properly  a synonym  of 
Nectarinia. 

cinopert,  n-  An  obsolete  form  of  cinnabar.  B. 
Jonson. 

cinosternid  (sin-o-stfer'nid),  n.  A tortoise  of 
the  family  Cinosternidai. 

Cinosternidae  (sin-o-stCr'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cinosternum  + -idee.  ] A family  of  fresh-water 
turtles,  typified  by  the  genus  Cinosternum.  They 
have  the  carapace  and  plastron  united  by  suture,  no  inter- 
sternal  bone,  no  intergular  scuta,  and  no  mesosternal  bone. 
The  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters  of  North 
and  South  America.  Most  of  them  emit  a strong  musky 
odor,  and  some  are  therefore  called  stink-turtles , stinkpots, 
and  musk-turtles.  Also  written  Kinosternidce. 

cinosternoid  (sin-d-ster'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ci- 
nosternum + -oid.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Cinosternidai. 

II.  n.  A cinosternid. 

Cinosternum  (sin-o-ster'num),  n.  [NL.  (Spix, 
1824),  irreg.  < Gr.  Ktveiv,  move,  + crepvov,  breast- 
bone.] A genus  of  small  fresh-water  turtles, 


Cinnamon  ( Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum ). 

tree  is  cultivated  for  its  bark  in  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo,  and  on  the  Malabar  coast,  it  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  C.  Cassia,  which  yields  the  Chinese  cinnamon 
or  common  cassia-lignea  (which  see). 

2.  The  inner  hark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum. 
It  is  stripped  from  the  branches,  and  in  drying  takes  the 
form  of  rolls  called  quills,  the  smaller  quills  being  intro- 
duced as  they  are  drying  into  the  larger  ones.  The  true 
cinnamon  is  a grateful  aromatic,  of  a fragrant  smell  and 
moderately  pungent  taste,  accompanied  with  some  degree 
of  sweetness  and  astringency.  It  is  used  in  medicine  for 
its  cordial  and  carminative  properties,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  restorative  spices.  The  bark  of  C.  Cassia,  being 
cheaper,  is  often  substituted  for  true  cinnamon,  but  it  is 
thicker,  coarser,  and  less  delicate  in  flavor. 

Then  take  powdur  of  Synamome,  & temper  hit  with  red 
wyne.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  160. 

The  Islands  are  fertile  of  Clones,  Nutmegs,  Mace  and 
Cmnamom.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  214. 

Sinament  and  Ginger,  Nutmegs  and  Cloves, 

And  that  gave  me  my  jolly  red  nose. 

Ravemcroft , Deuteromela,  Song  No.  7 (1609). 
Black  Cinnamon,  of  Jamaica,  Pimenta  acris.—  Oil  Of 
cinnamon,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
different  trees  of  the  genus  Cinnamomum.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  cinnamic  aldehyde,  C9H8O,  mixed  with  various 
resins.— White  cinnamon,  or  wild  cinnamon,  of  the 
West  Indies.  See  Canella l. 
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Cinosternum  pennsylvantcum. 

giving  name  to  the  family  Cinosternidm.  C. 
pennsylvanicum  is  a common  mud-turtle  of  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Also  written  Cino- 
sternon,  Kinosternon. 

cinqfoil  (singk'foil),  n.  Same  as  cinquefoil. 
cinq-trou  (singk'tro),  n.  [F.,  < cinq,  five,  + 
iron,  hole.]  In  lace-malcing,  a form  of  mesh  in 
which  large  openings  are  set  alternately  in 
quincunx,  the  material  which  separates  them 
being  pierced  with  very  small  holes  so  placed 
^.as  to  surround  the  large  ones, 
cinquain  (sing-kan'),  n.  [F.,  < cinq,  five:  see 
cinque.]  In  old  military  evolutions,  an  order 
of  battle  governing  the  drawing  up  of  five  bat- 
talions so  as  to  constitute  three  lines — that  is, 
a van,  main  body,  and  reserve. 


cinque 

cinque  (singk),  n.  [<  ME.  cink,  < OF.  cine , F. 
cinq  = Sp.  Pg.  cinco  = It.  cinque,  five,  < L. 
quinque  = E.  jive,  q.  v.]  1.  A group  of  five 

objects,  or  five  units  treated  as  one:  used  in 
certain  games. 

These  five  cinques,  or  these  25  round  spots,  in  arras  do 
signify  numbers. 

F.  Potter,  Interpretation  of  the  Number  666. 
2.  pi.  The  changes  which  may  be  rung  on  a 
chime  of  eleven  bells:  so  called  because  five 
pairs  of  bells  change  places  in  the  order  of  ring- 
ing every  time  a change  is  rimg — Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  See  baron.—  Cinque  Ports,  originally, 
five  ports  or  havens  on  the  southern  shore  of  England, 
toward  France,  namely,  Hastings,  Romney,  Hytlie,  Dover, 
and  Sandwich,  to  which  were  afterward  added  Winchelsea 
and  Rye,  together  with  a number  of  subordinate  places. 
These  were  anciently  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  in 
the  defense  of  the  kingdom  against  an  invasion  from 
France,  that  they  received  royal  grants  of  particular  privi- 
leges, on  condition  of  providing  in  case  of  war  a certain 
number  of  ships  at  their  own  expense.  The  very  ancient 
office  of  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  still  maintained, 
with  some  of  its  ancient  powers. 

cinque-centist  (ching-kwe-chen'tist),  n.  [<  It. 
cinquecentista,  < cinquecento : see  cinque-cento 
and  4st.]  1.  A writer  or  an  artist  of  the  six- 

teenth century ; one  who  imitates  the  sixteenth- 
century  style.  See  cinque-cento. 

Careful  observation  and  the  reading  of  I.anzi  convinced 
me  that  all  the  great  Italian  artists,  including  the  cinque - 
centists , had  grown  from  a training  of  patient  self-restraint, 
imposed  by  masters  who  had  never  indulged  their  hands  in 
uncertainty  and  dash.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  477. 

2.  A student  of  or  authority  on  the  period 
known  as  the  cinque-cento, 
cinque-cento  (ching-kwe-chen'to),  n.  and  a.  [It. 
cinquecento,  lit.  500  (<  cinque,  five’  (see  cinque),  + 
cento,  < L.  centum  = E.  hundred,  q.  v.),  but  used 

as  a contraction 
of  mille  cinque 
cento,  1500,  with 
ref.  to  the  cen- 
tury (1501-1600) 
in  which  the 
revival  took 
place.]  I.  n. 
The  sixteenth 
century,  with 
reference  to  It- 
aly, and  espe- 
cially with  ref- 
erence to  tho 
fine  arts  of  that 
period. 

II.  a.  1.  Exe- 
cuted or  de- 
signed in  the 
sixteenth  cen- 
tury : applied 
specifically  to 
the  decorative 
art  and  architecture  characteristic  of  the  at- 
tempt at  purification  of  style  and  reversion  to 
classical  forms  which  attained  full  development 
in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; also  often  loosely  applied  to  ornament 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  general,  properly 
included  in  the  term  renaissance. 

What  is  given  the  student  as  next  to  Raphael's  work  ? 
Cinque-cento  ornament  generally.  Ruskin. 

2.  Living  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  process  of  casting  as  it  was  understood  and  prac- 
tised by  the  Cinque-Cento  medallists  is  also  here  described. 

Numis.  Chron.,  Sdaer.,  I.  278. 

Cinquefoil  (singk'foil),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cirike- 
foile,  < It.  einquefoglie,  cinquefogUo,  < cinque, 
five,  4-  foglio,  leaf : see  cinque  and  foil 1.  Cf . 
F.  quintefeuille,  and  see  quinquefoliate.  ] 1.  An 
id  style  of  architecture, 


Cinque-cento  Work.— Pedestal  of  the 
Perseus  by  Cellini,  Florence. 


ornament  in  the  Pointei 
consisting  of  five 
cuspidated  divi- 
sions. This  form 
is  frequently  in- 
troduced in  cir- 
cular windows, 
bosses,  rosettes, 
etc.  See  foil. — 

2.  The  common 
name  of  several 
species  of  plants 
of  the  genus 
Potentilla,  from 
their  quinate 
leaves.  Also 
called  five-finger. 

See  Potentilla. — 

3.  In  her.,  a five- 
leafed  clover, 


Cinquefoil. — Southeast  porch,  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  England. 
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used  as  a bearing.  It  is  represented  conventionally 
as  having  a round  leaf  at  the  intersection  of  the  five  stems, 
and  also  as  a figure  with  five  lobes  about  a small  circle 
forming  the  center. 

Also  spelled  cinqj'oil. 

cinque-pace  (singk 'pas),  n.  An  old  French 
dance,  distinguished  by  a movement  of  five 
steps. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a Scotch  jig,  a 
measure,  and  a cinque-pace : . . . then  comes  repentance, 
and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster  and 
faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

cinque-portt,  n.  [<  F.  cinq,  five,  + porte,  gate, 
port.  Cf . Cinque  Ports,  under  cinque.']  A sort 
of  fishing-net : so  called  from  the  five  entrances 
into  it.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
cinque-spotted  (singk 'spotted),  a.  Having 
five  spots. 

On  her  left  breast 

A mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 

I'  the  bottom  of  a cowslip.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

cinquieme  (F.  pron.  sang-kiam'),  n.  [F.,  lit. 
fifth,  < cinq,  five.]  A coin  of  Louis  XV.  of 
France,  the  fifth  part  of  an  6eu,  or  the  quarter 
of  a United  States  dollar, 
cinquino  (It.  pron.  ching-kwe'no),  n.  [It.,  < 
cinque,  five  : see  cinque.]  An  old  Neapolitan 
money  of  account,  the  fortieth  part  of  a ducat 
of  the  realm,  being  about  an  English  penny, 
cintert,  cintret,  n.  See  center 2. 

Cinura  (si-nu'rii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  luvov/itjc, 
shaking  the  tail,  < mveiv,  move,  + ov pa,  tail.] 
A group  of  thysanurous  insects,  in  some  sys- 
tems of  classification  a suborder  of  the  order 
Hiysanura,  containing  apterous  ametabolous 
insects  with  peculiar  mouth-parts,  abortive  or 
imperfect  abdominal  legs,  and  long  abdominal 
appendages  (whence  the  name).  They  are  known 
as  hristletails,  and  are  of  the  genera  Campodea,  Japyx, 
Lepitma,  etc.,  commonly  ranged  in  three  families,  each 
being  a type  genus.  See  cut  under  Campodea. 

cinurous  (si-nu 'rus),  a.  [<  Cinura  + -oms.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Cinura. 

cioid  (si'o-id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  family  Cioidie. 

II.  n.  A beetle  of  the  family  Cioidce. 

Cioidae  (sl-o'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cis  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  serricorn  malacodermatous  Coleopte- 
ra,  typified  by  the  genus  Cis.  The  ventral  segments 
are  normally  free,  the  tarsi  are  4-jointed,  and  the  antennre 
are  generally  clavate,  sometimes  flabellate.  Some  of  the 
species  have  clavicorn  characteristics.  Also  called  Cisidte. 
See  cut  under  Cis . 

cion1!,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  scion.  Howell. 
cion2  (si'on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nia v,  a pillar,  the 
uvula.]  The  uvula. 

-cion.  [ME.  -cion,  -ciun,  -cioun, -tion,  -linn,  -tioun : 
see  -tion.]  An  obsolete  spelling  of  the  termi- 
nation -tion.  In  coercion,  epinicion,  internecion , 
suspicion,  the  c belongs  to  the  root, 
cionitis  (si-o-nl'tis),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  c ionite),  < 
Gr.  uluv,  a pillar,  the  uvula.,  + -itis.]  In  pathol., 
inflammation  of  the  uvula. 

Cionocrania  (sF'o-no-kra'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Ktorv,  a pillar,  a column,  + npaviov,  skull : 
see  cranium.  Cf.  Gr.  KLovdnpavov,  tuoicpavov,  the 
capital  of  a column.]  Literally,  column-skulls : 
a systematic  name  applied  to  the  principal 
group  of  Lacertilia,  from  the  fact  that  they 
possess  a columella  or  column-bone  of  the  skull. 
S eeCyclodus.  Also  Kionocrania.  [Rarely  used.] 

The  great  majority  of  existing  Lacertilia  belong  to  the 
procoelous  Kwnocrania.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  196. 
Cionocrania  amphiccelia,  a division  of  Cionocrania  con- 
taining those  lacertilians  which  have  amphicoeiian  verte- 
brse,  as  the  Ascalabota,  Rhynchocephala,  Homoeosauria, 
and  Protorosauria.—  Cionocrania  procoelia,  a division 
of  Cionocrania  containing  those  lacertilians  which  have 
piocoelian  vertebrae,  being  all  the  Cionocrania  excepting 
those  above  named. 

cionocranial  (sVo-no-kra'ni-al),  a.  [As  Cio- 
nocrania + -al.]  Having  a column-skull,  as 
a lizard;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cionocrania.  Also  kionocranial. 
cionorrhaphia  (sFo-no-ra'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
iduv,  a pillar,  the  uvula,  +"  pa<j>i/,  a sewing,  < 
pcmreiv,  sew.]  Same  as  staphylorrhaphy. 
cionotome  (si-on'o-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  tdurv,  a pillar, 
the  uvula,  + ro/ioq,  cutting,  < repvetv,  rapeiv, 
cut.]  A surgical  instrument  for  excising  a por- 
tion of  the  uvula. 

cionotomy  (si-o-not'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  idem,  a pil- 
lar, the  uvula,  + ropy,  a cutting:  see  anatomy.] 
In  surg.,  the  operation  of  excising  a part  of  the 
uvula. 

Cionus  (si'o-nus),  n.  [NL.  (Clairville,  1798),  < 
Gr.  kUov,  a pillar.]  A genus  of  rhynchophorous 
beetles,  of  the  family  Curculionidee  or  weevils. 
C.  verbasci  is  a globular  species  found  on  mullen 
and  other  scrophulariaceous  plants. 


cipher 

Ciperst,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cypress,  gauze, 
crape. 

Why,  doost  thinke  I cannot  mourne,  unlesse  I weare  my 
hat  in  cipers  like  an  aldermans  heire  ? 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  iii.  1. 
ciper-tunnelt,  «.  An  erroneous  form  of  cipher- 
tunnel. 

cipher  (si'fer),  n.  [Also  cypher,  early  mod.  E. 
also  cifer,  cifre,  < ME.  *cifre,  ciphre  = D.  cijfer 
= Dan.  siffer  = Sw.  siffra,  < OF.  cifre,  F.  chiffre 
(>  Sw.  cliiffer)  = Sp.  Pg.  cifra  = It.  cifra,  cifera 
= MHG.  zifer,  siffer,  G.  siffer,  a number,  a sign, 
< ML.  cifra,  zifera,  the  figure  0,  pi.  eifree,  the 
Arabic  numerals  (also  applied  to  any  occult 
characters),  also  (by  association  with  zephyrus, 
zephyr)  zephyr  um  (>  It.  zefiro,  contr.  zero,  > Sp. 
Pg.  zero  = F.  zero,  > E.  zero,  q.  v.) ; < Ar.  sifr, 
sefr,  a cipher,  lit.  empty,  nothing,  < safara,  be 
empty.]  1.  In  arith.  and  alg.,  a character  of 
the  form  0,  which  by  itself  is  the  symbol  of 
nought  or  null  quantity,  but  when  used  iu 
certain  relations  with  other  figures  or  symbols 
increases  or  diminishes  their  relative  value  ac- 
cording to  its  position.  Thus,  in  whole  numbers,  a 
cipher  when  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a figure  increases 
its  value  tenfold,  as  1,  10;  in  decimal  fractions,  when 
placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a figure,  it  divides  the  value  of 
that  figure  by  ten,  as,  .1,  one  tenth,  .01,  one  hundredth, 
etc. ; as  an  exponent  it  reduces  the  value  of  the  expression 
whose  exponent  it  is  to  unity,  as  xO  = 1,  etc. 

2.  Figuratively,  something  of  no  value,  conse- 
quence, or  power;  especially,  a person  of  no 
weight,  influence,  usefulness,  or  decided  char- 
acter. 

Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a function, 

To  fine  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 

And  let  go  by  the  actor.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 

Our  minister  at  the  court  of  London  is  a cipher. 

S.  Adams,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  II.  270. 

Here  he  was  a mere  cipher,  there  he  was  lord  of  the  as- 
cendant. Irving. 

3t.  Awritten  character  in  general,  especially  a 
numeral  character. 

This  wisdom  began  to  be  written  in  ciphers  and  charac- 
ters, and  letters  bearing  the  form  of  creatures. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 
4.  (a)  A combination  of  letters,  as  the  initials 
of  a name,  in  one  complex  device,  engraved, 
stamped,  or  written  on  something,  as  on  a seal, 
plate,  coach,  tomb,  picture,  etc. ; a literal  de- 
vice. S ee  monogram,  (b)  In  her.,  such  a com- 
bination of  letters  borne  upon  a small  es- 
cutcheon or  cartouche,  and  substituted  in  an 
achievement  of  arms  of  a woman  for  the  crest, 
which  appears  only  in  those  of  men. — 5.  A 
secret  or  disguised  manner  of  writing;  any 
method  of  conveying  a hidden  meaning  by 
writing,  whether  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  use 
of  characters  or  combinations  understood  only 
by  the  persons  concerned,  or  by  a conventional 
significance  attached  to  words  conveying  a dif- 
ferent meaning  to  one  not  in  the  secret ; cryp- 
tography. 

Zifers  or  nota  furtme,  secret  marks  for  the  hiding  of 
the  writer’s  mind  from  others,  save  him  to  whom  he 
writes  it.  Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  261. 

I write  you  freely,  without  the  cover  of  cipher. 

Monroe,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  II.  389. 
6.  Anything  written  in  cipher;  a cryptogram. 
— 7.  The  key  to  a cipher  or  secret  mode  of 
^writing. 

cipher  (si'fer),  v.  [f  cipher,  n.]  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  use  figures;  practise  arithmetic  by  means 
of  numerical  figures  or  notation. 

’Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too. 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village,  1.  208. 
2.  In  fox-hunting,  to  hunt  carefully  about  in 
search  of  a lost  trail : said  of  a dog.  [New 
Eng.]  — 3.  To  run  on  three  legs : said  of  a dog. 
[Kentucky.] — 4.  Of  an  organ-pipe,  to  sound 
independently  of  the  action  of  the  player,  in 
consequence  of  some  mechanical  derangement 
in  the  organ. 

n.  trans.  [Cf.  decipher.]  1.  To  reckon  in 
figures ; cast  up ; make  out  in  detail,  as  or  as 
if  by  ciphering:  generally  with  up  or  out,  and 
often  used  figuratively:  as,  to  cipherer  cipher 
up  the  cost  of  an  undertaking;  to  cipher  out 
the  proper  method  of  proceeding.  [Chiefly 
eolloq.]  — 2.  To  write  in  occult  characters. 

The  characters  of  gravity  and  wisdom  ciphered  in  your 
aged  face.  Gough,  Strange  Discovery.  (Nares.) 

3f.  To  designate  or  express  by  a sign ; charac- 
terize. 

Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive, 

To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I did  dote. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  207. 

4f.  To  decipher. 

The  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  i.  811. 


cipherer 

cipherer  (si'fer-er),  re.  1.  One  who  ciphers;  one 
who  performs  arithmetical  processes. — 2.  One 
skilled  in  writing  in  cipher. 

The  Chancellor  sallied  forth  with  his  Sovereign  to  do  the 
diplomatic  work  of  the  campaign  at  the  head  of  a devoted 
band  of  privy-councillors,  secretaries,  cipherers,  newspaper- 
hacks,  couriers,  and  cooks.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  526. 

cipherhood  (si'fer-hud),  re.  [<  cipher  + -hood.'] 
The  state  of  being  a cipher ; insignificance ; 
nothingness.  [Rare.] 

Therefore  God,  to  confute  him  and  bring  him  to  his  na- 
tive cipherhood,  threatened  to  bring  a sword  against  him. 

Goodwin,  Works,  V.  443. 

ciphering  (sl'fer-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cipher, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  using  figures,  as  in  arith- 

metic.— 2.  The  sounding  of  an  organ-pipe,  in 
consequence  of  some  mechanical  derangement 
or  misadjustment,  independently  of  the  action 
of  the  player. 

ciphering-book  (si'fer-ing-buk),  n.  A book  in 
which  to  solve  arithmetical  problems  or  enter 
them  when  worked. 

ciphering-slate  (si'fer-ing-slat),  re.  A slate  on 
which  to  work  arithmetical  problems, 
cipher-key  (si'fer-ke),  re.  A key  to  a system  of 
writing  in  cipher. 

Cipher-tunnel  (si'f  er-tun//el),  n.  A mock  chim- 
ney ; a chimney  built  merely  for  outward  show. 

The  device  of  cypher-tunnels  or  mock  chimneys  merely 
for  uniformity  of  building.  Fuller , Ch.  Hist.,  V.  iii.  46. 

ciphus,  n.  See  scyplius. 

cipolin  (sip'o-lin),  re.  [=  P.  cipolin,  < It.  cipol- 
lino,  a granular  limestone  (so  called  from  its 
being  veined  or  stratified  like  an  onion),  < ci- 
polla,  an  onion : see  cibol.]  Same  as  cipollino. 
cipollino  (sip-o-le'no ; It.  pron.  che-pol-le'no), 
n.  [It. : see  cipolin.]  In  geol.,  a granular  lime- 
stone containing  mica.— Italian  cipollino,  marble 
or  gypsum  having  a thinly  laminated  and  concretionary 
structure,  resembling  that  of  the  onion. 

cippus  (sip'us), n. ; pi.  cippi  (-1).  [L.  (>F.cippe), 
also  cipus,  a stake,  post,  pillar,  perhaps  akin 
to  scipio,  a staff,  and 
that  prob.  to  Gr.  cki/tv- 
rpov,  a scepter:  see 
scepter.]  1.  In  Rom. 
antiq.,  apostor  pillar, 
or  even  a large  stake, 
of  wood  or  stone,  used 
for  forming  a palisade 
(for  which  purpose 
tree-trunks  stripped 
of  their  branches  were 
commonly  used),  or 
as  a mark  or  monu- 
ment ; specifically, 
such  a monument 
marking  a grave  or  a 
sacred  place.  The  cip- 
pua  was  either  cylindrical 
or  square,  and  sometimes 
had  a base  and  a capital, 
and  more  or  less  sculptured 
ornament.  Many  cippi 
bear  the  inscription  S.  T. 
T.  L.  ( Sit  tibi  terra  levis , 
May  the  earth  be  light  to  thee) ; but  many  other  forms 
of  inscription  appear.  Cippi  were  also  used  to  display 
decrees  of  the  senate  and  other  public  notices. 

2.  In  Rom.  milit.  hist.,  a palisade  for  military 
purposes. 

circ  (serk),  n.  [<  L.  circus,  a circle : see  circus, 
cirque.]  A prehistoric  stone  circle. 

Circs  of  the  same  sort  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Cornwall. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  i. 
circ.  An  abbreviation  of  circa. 
circa  (sor'kii),  adv.  [L.,  adv.  and  prep.,  about, 
around,  equiv.  to  circum,  about:  see  circum-.] 
About ; at  or  near  a date  given,  when  the  ex- 
act time  is  not  known : as,  circa  A.  D.  500.  Ab- 
breviated circ-  ca.,  or  c. 

Circsean,  a.  See  Circean. 

Circaetus  (ser-ka'e-tus),  re.  [NL.  (Vieillot, 
1816),  < Gr.  nipt mQ,  a kind  of  hawk  flying  in  cir- 
cles (see  circus),  + aerdg,  an  eagle.]  A genus 
of  small  eagles  or  large  hawks  with  the  tarsi 
partly  feathered,  the  nostrils  oval  and  perpen- 
dicular, the  head  crested  with  lanceolate  fea- 
thers, and  the  wing  more  than  half  as  long  again 
as  the  tail.  The  type  is  C.  gallicus,  a European 
species,  otherwise  known  as  Aquila  brachydac- 
tyla. 

circar,  re.  See  sircar. 

Circassian  (ser-kash'ian),  a.  and  re.  [=  F.  Cir- 
cassian, < Circassia,  a Latinized  form  (F.  Circas- 
sie)  of  the  Russian  name  Zemlya  Cherkesovu,  lit. 
the  land  of  the  Circassians : zemlya,  land ; Cher- 
kesovu, gen.  pi.  of  Cherkesu,  a Circassian,  > G. 
Tscherkesse,  a Circassian,  Tscherkessien,  Circas- 
sia, E.  also  Cherkesses,  pi.  The  Circassians  call 
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themselves  Adighe.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in- 
habiting Circassia,  a district  of  Russia  (until 
1864  an  independent  territory)  situated  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  and  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

II.  re.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cir- 
cassia ; specifically,  one  of  the  native  race  of 
Circassia,  distinguished  for  the  fine  physical 
formation  of  its  members,  especially  its  women. 
— 2.  [?.  c.]  Same  as  circassienne. 

circassienne  (ser-kas-i-en'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  (sc. 
6toffe  = E.  stuff)  of  Circassian : see  Circassian. 
But  the  name  is  arbitrarily  given.]  A variety 
of  light  cashmere  made  of  silk  and  mohair. 

Circe  (ser'se),  re.  [A  NL.  use  of  L.  Circe,  < Gr. 
Ktptcy,  Circe,  a sorceress.  See  Circean.]  1.  In 
ornith.,  a genus  of  humming-birds,  the  type 
of  which  is  C.  latirostris  of  Mexico.  J.  Gould, 
1861. — 2.  In  conch.,  a ge- 
nus of  siphonate  bivalves, 
of  the  family  Cyprinidce, 
containing  such  species  as 
C.  corrugata.  Schumacher, 

1817. — 3.  A genus  of  Tra- 
chymedusw : synonymous 
with  Trachynema  (which 
see) — Circe’s  cup.  Seemp. 

Circeadte,  ».  pi.  See  Cir- 
ceidtc. 

Circean,  Circsean  (ser- 
se'an),  a.  [<  L.  Circceus, 

< Gr.  KipitaioQ,  pertaining  to  Circe,  < K ipity,  L. 
Circe  : see  def.]  Pertaining  to  Circe,  in  Greek 
mythology  a beautiful  sorceress,  who  is  repre- 
sented by  Homer  as  having  converted  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  into  swine  by  means  of  an 
enchanted  beverage;  hence,  fascinating  but 
brutifying;  infatuating  and  depraving:  as, 
Circean  draught. 

Many  sober  English  men  not  sufficiently  awake  to  con- 
sider this,  like  men  inchanted  with  the  Circcean  cup  of  ser- 
vitude, will  not  be  held  back  from  running  thir  heads  into 
the  Yoke  of  Bondage.  Milton , Eikonoklastes,  xiii. 

Circeidae,  Circeadse  (ser-se'i-de,  -a-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  prop.  *Circidce,  < Circe,  3,  + -idee,  -adee.] 
A family  of  Trachymedusce,  represented  by  and 
taking  name  from  the  genus  Circe.  See  Trachy- 
nemidee. 

circensial  (ser-sen'shial),  a.  Same  as  circen- 
sian. 

circensian  (ser-sen'shian),  a.  [<  L.  circenses 
(sc.  ludi),  games  of  the  circus,  pi.  of  circensis, 
a.,  < circus:  see  circus.]  Pertaining  to  or  taking 
place  in  the  circus  in  Rome,  where  athletic 
games  of  various  kinds  were  practised,  as  char- 
iot-races, running,  wrestling,  combats,  etc.  Cir- 
censian games  took  place  in  connection  with 
the  frequent  public  festivals. 

Circinse  (ser-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Circus,  4,  + 
-inee.]  A subfamily  of  hawks,  of  the  family 
Falconidee,  the  harriers,  having  an  incomplete 


Marsh-hawk,  or  Harrier  ( Circus  hudsonius). 


facial  disk  and  large  ear-parts,  as  in  some  owls, 
a weak  toothless  bill,  and  lengthened  wings, 
tail,  and  legs:  a small  group  represented  by 
the  genus  Circus  and  its  subdivisions,  con- 
taining 15  or  20  species,  of  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

circinal  (ser'si-nal),  a.  [<  L.  circinus  (see  circi- 
nate,v.)  + -al.]  1.  In  hot.,  rolled  spirally  down- 
ward. See  circinate,  a. — 2.  In  entom.,  rolled 
spirally  backward  and  inward : applied  to  the 
proboscis  of  a haustellate  insect,  as  a butterfly. 

circinatet  (ser'si-nat),  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  L.  circinatus, 
pp.  of  cireinare,  make  round,  < circinus,  < Gr. 
KtpKivo g,  a pair  of  compasses,  < tdpitog  = L.  circus, 
a circle,  ring : see  circle,  circus,  and  (ult.  < L. 
circinus)  cerne .]  To  make  a circle  (upon)  with 
a pair  of  compasses.  Bailey. 


circle 

circinate  (ser'si-nat),  a.  [<  L.  circinatus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.  ] Circular  or  ring-shaped : as,  a cir- 
cinate eruption: 
specifically,  in 
hot.,  applied  to 
that  mode  of  ver- 
nation or  folia- 
tion in  which  the 
leaf  is  rolled  up 
on  its  axis  from 
the  apex  toward 
the  base,  like 
a shepherd’s 
crook,  as  in  the 
fronds  of  ferns 
and  the  leaves 
of  the  sundew ; 
but  the  term  is 
also  sometimes 
used  when  the  coil  simply  forms  a ring. 

The  vernation  . . . of  the  ferns  and  cydads  is  circinate. 

Lindley,  In  trod,  to  Botany. 

circinately  (ser'si-nat-li),  adv.  In  a circinate 
manner,  form,  or  arrangement. 

Circinately  or  fasciately  convolute. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-water  Algae,  p.  40. 

circulation  (ser-si-na'shon),  re.  [<  L.  circina- 
fio(re-),  circumference,  orbit,  < cireinare,  pp.  cir- 
cinatus, make  round:  see  circinate,  v.]  1.  The 

state  of  being  circinate. — 2f.  A circling  or 
turning  round.  Bailey. 

circinglet,  «.  A misspelling  of  surcingle. 

Circinus  (ser'si-nus),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  circinus,  a 
pair  of  compasses:  see  circinate,  v.]  The  Com- 
passes, a small  southern  constellation  made  by 

^Lacaille  in  1752. 

circle  (ser'kl),  re.  [The  spelling  with  i is  due  to 
mod.  imitation  of  the  Latin;  < ME.  cercle,  sercle, 
< OF.  cercle,  F.  cercle  = Pr.  cercle,  sercle  = Sp. 
circulo  = Pg.  circulo  = It.  circolo,  also  cerchio,  = 
AS.  circul,  circol  = D.  Sw.  Ban.  cirkel  = OHG. 
zirkil,  MHG.  G.  zirkel,  < L.  circulus,  a circle  (in 
nearly  all  senses),  dim.  of  circus  = Gr.  tupsoQ, 
usually  Kpkoc;,  a circle,  a ring  (perhaps  = AS. 
liring,  E.  ring 1,  q.  v.):  see  circus.]  1.  In  ele- 
mentary gcom.,  a plane  figure  whose  periphery 
is  everywhere  equally  distant  from  a point 
within  it,  the  center;  in  modern  geom.,  the  pe- 
riphery of  such  a figure;  a cireumferenee. — 2. 
A circular  formation  or  arrangement ; a circlet ; 
a ring : as,  a circle  of  stones  or  of  lights. 

On  hir  heed  she  hadde  a cercle  of  goolde  bright  shyn- 
ynge.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  430. 

3.  A round  body ; a sphere ; an  orb. 

It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth. 

Isa.  xl.  22. 

4t.  Circuit;  course. 

The  sun  in  his  sercle  sette  vpo  lofte  ; 

All  clerit  the  course,  clensit  the  aire. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 7633. 

I went  my  winter  circle  thro’  my  district,  Rochester  & 
other  places.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  14,  1666. 

5.  Compass;  inclosure. 

In  the  circle  of  this  forest.  Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 

Certainly  there  is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of  flesh. 

’ Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  44. 

6.  Something  conceived  as  analogous  to  a 
circle ; specifically,  a number  of  persons  inti- 
mately related  to  a central  interest,  person,  or 
event ; hence,  a number  of  persons  associated 
by  any  tie ; a coterie ; a set : as,  a circle  of  ideas ; 
to  move  in  the  higher  circles  of  society;  the  cir- 
cles of  fashion ; the  family  circle. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  widened.  Macaulay. 

In  private  circles,  indeed,  he  [Sunderland]  was  in  the 
habit  of  talking  with  profane  contempt  of  the  most  sacred 
things.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

7.  A series  ending  where  it  begins,  and  per- 
petually repeated. 

Thus  in  a circle  runs  the  peasant’s  pain, 

And  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  ii.  556. 

8.  A complete  system,  involving  several  sub- 
ordinate divisions : as,  the  circle  of  the  sciences. 

When  he  has  gone  thus  far,  he  has  shown  you  the  whole 
circle  of  his  accomplishments. 

Addison , The  Man  of  the  Town. 

9.  Circumlocution;  indirect  form  of  speech. 
[Rare.] 

Has  he  given  the  lye 
In  circle  or  oblique,  or  semi-circle, 

Or  direct  parallel?  You  must  challenge  him. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 

10.  In  logic , an  inconclusive  form  of  argument, 
in  which  two  or  more  improved  statements,  or 
their  equivalents,  are  used  to  prove  each  other : 
often  called  a vicious  circle , or  argument  in  a 


Roman  Funeral  Cippus,  British 
Museum. 


Circe  corrugata. 


a 


a,  inflorescence  of  forget-me-not ; b,  young 
fronds  of  a fem. 


circle 

circle. — 1 1 . The  English  equivalent  of  the  name 
given  in  some  countries,  as  in  Germany,  to  cer- 
tain administrative  divisions. — 12.  In  astron. 
and  geod.,  a piece  of  metal  or  glass  with  lines 
engraved  upon  it  so  as  to  form  graduations  di- 
viding the  circumference  of  a circle  into  equal 
parts ; hence,  any  instrument  of  which  such  a 
graduated  circle  forms  the  part  that  is  most 
important  or  most  difficult  to  make. — 13.  A 
small  shuttle  made  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe, 
and  moving  in  a circular  path,  it  is  a French 
improvement  on  the  simple  swivel,  and  is  used  in  tissue- 
weaving to  form  figures  on  the  surface  of  a fabric. 

The  small  shuttles  called  circles  are  an  elaborate  sub- 
stitute for  the  simple  swivel,  over  which  they  have  certain 
advantages.  A.  Barlow , Weaving,  p.  184. 

Addendum-circle.  See  addendum—  Altitude  and 
azimuth  circle,  an  altazimuth ; a telescope  moving  upon 
a vertical  and  a horizontal  axis,  both  being  provided  with 
circles.— Antarctic  circle,  arctic  circle.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.—Argument  in  a circle.  See  def.  10,  above.-— 
Auxiliary  circle.  See  auxiliary. — Azimuth  circles. 
See  azimuth. — Bifid  circle.  See  bifid. — Brocard  circle 
(named  from  the  discoverer,  the  French  mathematician 
Captain  H.  Brocard),  a circle  whose  diameter  goes  from 
the  symmedian  point  to  the  circumcenter  of  any  triangle. 
It  passes  also  through  the  2 Brocard  points  and  those  3 
intersections  of  the  straights  joining  these  to  the  triangle’s 
vertices  which  are  on  the  three  lines  through  the  symme- 
dian point  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  original  triangle. 
Also  called  seven-point  circle.—  Circle  in  definition 
( circulus  in  definiendo),  a fault  of  a definition  consisting 
in  introducing  a word  or  conception  which  can  be  under- 
stood only  when  the  word  or  conception  to  be  defined  is 
understood.— Circle  Of  aberration.  See  aberration  — 
Circle  of  altitude.  Same  as  almucantar. — Circle  of 
Apis,  a period  of  25  years  used  in  ancient  Egypt  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Osiris. — Circle  of  conver- 
gence. See  convergence. — Circle  Of  curvature,  the 
osculating  circle  at  any  point  of  a curve. — Circle  Of 
declination,  a great  circle  the  plane  of  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  equator. — Circle  Of  dissipation.  See 
dissipation. — Circle  of  glory,  in  her.,  a sort  of  crown 
made  by  rays,  leaving  a circular  open  space  in  the  middle. 
— Circle  of  higher  order,  a curve  which  passes  more 
than  twice  through  the  circular  points  at  infinity. — Cir- 
cle of  inversion.  See  inversion.—  Circle  of  keys,  in 
music , an  arrangement  of  keys  or  tonalities  in  the 
order  of  their  closest  relationship  — that  is,  each  key- 
note being  the  dominant  (fifth)  or  subdominant  (fourth) 


F is  the  subdominant  of  C ; B \y  is  the  subdominant  of  F ; etc.  G is 
the  dominant  of  C ; D is  the  dominant  of  G ; etc. 


of  the  one  before  it.  The  circle  is  perfect  in  the  tempered 
scale  of  the  pianoforte,  but  not  strictly  so  in  theoretical 
acoustics.  The  theoretical  error,  is  called  a Pxjtha- 

gorean  comma,  and  is  approximately  represented  as  §£. — 
Circle  of  latitude.  («)  In  astron.,  a great  circle  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Upon  such  circles 
celestial  latitudes  are  measured.  (6)  In  geog.,  a small  cir- 
cle the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth ; a circle  of  the  globe  parallel  to  the  equator : more 
usually  called  a parallel  of  latitude.—  Circle  of  least 
confusion.  See  confusion. — Circle  of  perpetual  appa- 
rition. See  apparition.—  Circle  of  perpetual  occupa- 
tion. See  occultation. — Circle  of  the  empire,  an  ad- 
ministrative division  of  the  Roman  German  Empire. — 
Circle  of  the  sphere,  a circle  described  on  the  sphere  of 
the  earth  or  the  heavens.  The  equator,  the  ecliptic,  the 
meridians,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  all  circles  of 
the  sphere.  A great  circle  of  the  sphere  is  one  the  plane 
of  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  as  the 
equator. — Circle  of  uiloa,  a luminous  ring  or  white  rain- 
bow sometimes  appearing  in  alpine  regions  opposite  the 
sun  during  foggy  weather.—  Circle  Of  Willis,  the  circle  of 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  formed  by  the  posterior 
cerebral,  the  posterior  communicating,  the  internal  ca- 
rotid, the  anterior  cerebral,  and  the  anterior  communicat- 
ing arteries.— Circle  parade,  or  the  parade  of  circle, 
m Jencing,  a method  of  parrying  by  wheeling  the  foil  close- 
ly and  rapidly  round  from  right  to  left,  to  throw  off  the 
adversary’s  weapon  from  the  center  of  attack.  Rolando 
(ed.  Forsyth). — Coaxial  circles,  a system  of  circles  hav- 
ing one  line  of  centers  and  one  radical  axis.—  Cotes’s 
properties  of  the  circle  (named  from  the  discoverer, 
the  English  mathematician  Roger  Cotes,  1682-1716),  the 
two  theorems  that,  given  a circle  of  radius  R and  a point 
P at  a distance  r from  the  center  c,  if,  starting  with  the 
intersection  of  Pc  with  the  circumference,  we  divide  the 
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latter  into  n equal  parts,  then  the  continued  product  of  the 
distances  of  P from  the  n points  so  obtained  is  equal  to  ^ 
(Rn  — r"),  and  the  continued  product  of  the  distances  of 
P from  the  middle  points  of  the  n arcs  is  R"  r". — De 
Moivre’s  property  of  the  circle  (named  from  the  dis- 
coverer, the  Franco-English  mathematician  Abraham  de 
Moivre,  1667-1754),  the  theorem  that,  if  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a circle  of  radius  R is  divided  into  n equal  parts, 
and  P be  any  point  at  a distance  r from  the  center  c, 
then  the  continued  product  of  the  squares  of  the  distances 
of  P from  the  n points  on  the  circumference  is  R2" — 
2 r»  R"  cos  nd  + r2",  where  9 is  the  angle  between  Pc  and  the 
radius  to  one  of  the  points  of  division  of  the  circumference. 
— Diametral  circle.  See  diametral. — Diffraction  cir- 
cles, small  circles  round  the  well-defined  image  of  a star 
as  seen  in  a telescope  under  favorable  circumstances. — 
Diffusion  circles.  See  diffusion.—  Directing  circle. 
See  gabion.— Director  circle,  in  geom.,  thelocusof  the  in- 
tersection of  two  tangents  to  a conic  cutting  each  other  at 
right  angles. — Diurnal  circle,  a circle  described  by  a star 
or  other  point  in  the  heavens,  in  its  apparent  diurnal  revo- 
lution about  the  earth,  or,  in  reality,  in  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis.— Druidical  circles.  See  druidical. 
— Fairy  circle.  See  fairy. — Galactic  circle.  See  galac- 
tic.— Great  circle,  a circle  on  a sphere  the  plane  of  which 
passes  through  the  center  of  the  sphere. — Horary  circle, 
or  hour-circle,  (a)  In  artificial  globes,  a small  brass  circle 
fixed  to  the  north  pole,  divided  into  24  parts  of  15°  each, 
corresponding  to  the  24  hours  of  the  day,  and  furnished 
with  an  index  to  point  them  out.  (6)  A line  showing  the 
hour  on  a sun-dial,  (c)  A circle  of  declination : referred 
to  as  the  two-hour  circle , etc.,  especially  as  the  six-hour 
circle.—  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  See  knight.— 
Mural  circle,  a transit-circle  attached  to  a wall  instead  of 
being  mounted  between  two  piers. — Nine-point  circle, 
a circle  drawn  through  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  of  a 
triangle,  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  the 
sides  from  the  vertices,  and  the  middle  points  of  the  lines 
from  the  common  intersection  of  these  perpendiculars  to 
the  vertices. — Oblique  circle.  See  oblique. — On  the  cir- 
cle, in  com.,  a phrase  used  of  bills  or  similar  obligations 
maturing  or  successively  falling  due  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness. [Eng.  ] — Osculating  circle,  a circle  having  a higher 
order  of  contact  with  a curve  at  a given  point  than  any 
other  circle,  and  passing  through  at  least  three  consecu- 
tive points  of  the  curve.  See  osculation. — Polar  circle. 
See  polar. — Radical  axis  of  two  circles.  See  axisi.— 
Reflecting  circle,  an  instrument  constructed  upon  the 
principle  of  the  sextant,  but  carrying  two  verniers. — Re- 
peating circle,  an  instrument  so  arranged  that  succes- 
sive measures  of  the  same  angle  are  mechanically  added 
together  upon  a graduated  circle : a mode  of  construction 
formerly  much  employed  with  a view  of  eliminating  the 
errors  of  graduation.— Secondary  circle,  a great  circle  of 
a sphere  perpendicular  to  another  regarded  as  primary. — 
Seven-point  circle.  Same  as  Brocard  circle  (which  see, 
above).— To  square  the  circle,  (a)  To  construct  a 
square  of  the  same  area  as  a given  circle,  with  ruler  and 
compasses  alone.  (6)  To  state  in  exact  arithmetical  terms 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter.  Both 
problems  are  recognized  by  mathematicians  as  insoluble. — 
Vanishing  circle,  a great  circle  of  the  heavens  in  which 
a number  of  parallel  planes  meet  or  appear  to  meet. — 
Vertical  circle,  an  instrument  used  in  geodesy,  consist- 
ing of  a theodolite  provided  with  a very  aocurate  circle 
attached  to  its  horizontal  axis,  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing angular  elevations. — Vicious  circle,  in  logic,  an  ar- 
gumentation in  a circle.  See  def.  10,  above. 

circle  (ser'kl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  circled , ppr. 
circling.  [<  ME.  cerclen , < OF.  cercler  = Pr. 
celclar  = Sp.  Pg.  circular  = It.  circolare,  also  cer- 
chiare,  = G.  zirlceln  = Sw.  cirkla  = Dan.  cirlde, 
< LL.  circulare , make  circular,  encircle,  < L.  cir- 
culus, circle:  see  circle , w.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
encircle;  encompass;  surround;  inclose. 

Where  should  I stay?  To  what  end  should  I hope? 

Am  I not  circled  round  with  misery  ? 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Sea  Voyage,  i.  1. 

We  may  find  fault  with  the  rich  valleys  of  Thasus,  be- 
cause they  are  circled  by  sharp  mountains. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  439. 
Circled  with  the  glow  Elysian 
Of  thine  exulting  vision.  Lowell , To  the  Future. 

2.  To  move  aroimd;  revolve  around.  [Pare.] 

Drake’s  old  ship  at  Deptford  may  sooner  circle  the  world 

again.  B.  Jonson , Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  2. 

3.  To  make  to  move  in  a circle  or  to  revolve. 

The  acrobat  went  about  to  market  and  fair,  circling 

knives  and  balls  adroitly  through  his  hands. 

Welsh,  English  Literature,  I.  70. 
To  circle  in,  to  confine ; keep  together  by  encircling  or 
inclosing.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

n.  intrans.  1 . To  move  in  a round  or  circle ; 
circulate ; revolve  or  turn  circularly. 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village,  1.  203. 

Each  circling  wheel  a wreath  of  flowers  entwines. 

Dr.  E.  Darwin,  Botanic  Garden. 

Her  mate  . . . with  short  uneasy  sweeps 
Circles  above  his  eyry. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
2.  To  form  a circle ; assume  or  have  the  form 
of  a circle. 

The  forme  of  this  City  is  in  maner  round  with  3.  strong 
wals,  circuling  the  one  within  the  other. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  479. 

Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  647. 

Peers  who  circled  round  the  king. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  24. 

circle-cutter  (ser'kl-kuf/er),  n.  A tool  used 
by  opticians  to  cut  circles  in  thin  glass. 
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circled  (ser'kld),  a.  [<  circle , n .,  + -ed2.]  1. 
Having  the  form  of  a circle ; circular ; round. 
O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon, 

That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  2. 

Like  a cat’s  splendid  circled  eyes. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  Felise. 
2.  In  her.,  surrounded  by  rays  of  light  forming 
a sort  of  halo. 

circle-iron  (ser'kl-Pern),  n.  1 . A hollow  punch 
for  cutting  circular  blanks,  wafers,  etc. — 2. 
The  fifth  wheel  in  a carriage ; a horizontal  cir- 
cle of  iron  between  the  fore  axle  and  the  body. 
E.  II.  Knigh  t. 

circler  (ser'kler),  n.  [<  circle  + -er1;  in  sense 
2,  a translation  of  Horace’s  scrip  tor  cyclicus: 
see  cyclic  and  circular,  a.,  5.]  1.  One  who  cir- 

cles or  goes  around  anything. 

Neptune,  circler  of  the  earth.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xiii.  42. 

2f.  A cyclic  poet.  See  cyclic  and  circular , 5. 

Nor  so  begin,  as  did  that  circler  late : 

I sing  a noble  war  and  Priam’s  fate. 

B.  Jonson,  Art  of  Poetry. 

circle-reading  (ser'kl-re//ding),  n.  The  reading 

of  a graduated  circle  in  a mathematical  instru- 
ment. 

The  mean  of  the  results  from  the  four  microscopes  is 
called  the  circle-reading.  Newcomb,  Astronomy,  p.  156. 

circle-squarer  (ser'kl-skwar//er),  n.  A person 
who  devotes  himself  to  attempts  to  solve  one 
of  the  two  impossible  problems  of  squaring  the 
circle,  namely:  1st,  by  means  of  a ruler  and 
compasses  only  to  construct  a square  of  the 
same  area  as  a given  circle ; 2d,  to  express  ex- 
actly the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter  by  a decimal  or  fraction. 

circlet  (ser'klet),  n.  [<  circle  + dim.  -et.~]  1. 

A little  circle ; a ring-shaped  ornament  or  ar- 
ticle of  dress,  especially  for  the  head;  a chap- 
let ; a head-band. 

Her  faire  lockes  in  rich  circlet  be  enrold. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  5. 

Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses,  with  plain  circlets  of  gold, 
without  flowers.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

2.  An  orb  or  a disk-shaped  body. 

Till  Hesperus  displayed 
His  golden  circlet  in  the  western  shade. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

3.  A circular  piece  of  wood  put  under  a dish 
at  table.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

circlewise  (ser'kl-wiz),  adv.  [<  circle  + -wise.} 
In  a circle. 

Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 
And  foreheads  garlanded. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  The  Blessed  Damozel. 

circline  (sSr'klin),  n.  [<  circle  + -me1.]  A 
broad  sash  used  to  confine  a cassock  at  the 
waist : more  commonly  called  a,  cincture. 

circling-boyt  (ser'kling-boi),  n.  A ruffian;  a 
roaring  blade ; a bully. 

One  Val  Cutting  that  helps  Jordan  to  roar,  a circling - 
boy.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  2. 

Those  lawless  ruffians,  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  city, 
under  the  various  names  of  Mohawks,  Roarers,  Circling- 
boys,  Twibills,  Blades,  Tityre-tu’s,  Oatmeals,  etc.,  infested 
the  streets  almost  with  impunity,  from  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Dyce,  in  Ford’s  Sun’s  Darling,  i.  1. 

circly  (sfer'kli),  a.  [<  circle  + -j/L]  Having 
the  form  of  a circle.  Huloet.  [Rare.] 

circondario  (It.  pron.  cher-kon-da're-o),  n.  [It., 

< circondare  = Sp.  circundar  = Pg.  circumdar, 

< L.  circumdare,  surround,  inclose,  < circum, 
around,  + dare,  put.]  In  Italy,  a district;  a 
subdivision  of  a province. 

Faenza,  a city  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a circondario  in 
the  province  of  Ravenna.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  840. 

Circoporidse  (ser-ko-por'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Circoporus  + -idee.'}  A family  of  tripyleans 
with  a fenestrated  shell  which  is  spherical, 
subspherical,  or  polyhedric  in  shape.  Sometimes 
the  shell  is  composed  of  reticulated  plates ; it  always  has 
one  large  principal  opening  and  several  detached  porous 
areas,  and  usually  hollow  radial  spicules.  Leading  gen- 
era are  Circoporus,  Porostephanus,  and  Porospathis. 

Circoporus  (ser-kop'o-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  circus 
(Gr.  Kipuog),  a circle,  4-  porus  (Gr.  iropoc),  a pas- 
sage.] The  typical  genus  of  tripyleans  of  the 
family  Circoporidce. 

circovarian  (ser-ko-va'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  circus, 
a circle,  + NL.  ovarium,  ovary.]  Surrounding 
an  ovary : specifically  said  of  certain  plates  or 
ossicles  encircling  the  ovary  of  cystic  crinoids. 

*[Rare.] 

circuit  (ser'kit),  n.  [<  ME.  circuit,  < OF.  cir- 
cuit, F.  circuit  = Pr.  circuit  = Sp.  circuito  = 
Pg.  It.  circuito,  < L.  circuitus,  a going  round,  < 
circuire  or  circumire,  pp.  circuitus,  go  around, 

< circum,  around  (see  circum-),  + ire  = Gr. 
levai  = Skt.  ■/  i,  go:  see  go.}  1.  The  act  of 
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moving  or  passing  around;  a circular  move- 
ment, progress,  or  journey ; a revolution. 

His  [Jupiter’s]  periodical  circuit  round  the  sun. 

Watts , Improvement  of  Mind. 

The  two  men  who  carried  the  pigs  continued  to  walk 
round  me  all  the  time,  making  at  least  a dozen  circuits. 

Cook,  Voyages,  VI.  iii.  11. 
2.  A boundary-line  encompassing  any  object; 
the  distance  round  any  space,  whether  circular 
or  of  other  form ; circumference ; limit ; com- 
pass. 

That  Tour,  with  the  Cytec,  was  of  25  Myle  in  cyrcuyt  of 
the  Walles.  Mandeville , Travels,  p.  41. 

The  circuit  or  compasse  of  Ireland  is  1800  miles. 

Stow , Description  of  England. 

We  are  now  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  colony. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  59. 

3f.  That  which  encircles ; a ring  or  circlet. 

The  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 

Like  to  the  glorious  sun’s  transparent  beams. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

4.  The  space  inclosed  in  a circle  or  within 
certain  limits. 

That  the  comyns  may  haue  knowleche  of  hur  comyn 
grounde  and  of  the  circuite  of  ther  ffraunchese. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  370. 

Like  Maia’s  son  he  stood, 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fill’d 

The  circuit  wide.  Milton , P.  L.,  v.  287. 

All  the  pomp  that  fills 

The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills.  Bryant,  June. 

5.  The  journey  of  a judge  or  other  person  from 
one  place  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing court  or  performing  other  stated  duties. 

He  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Bethel,  and 
Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  and  judged  Israel  in  all  those  places. 

1 Sam.  vii.  16. 

0.  The  district  or  territory  in  which  any  business 
involving  periodical  journeys  from  place  to  place 
is  carried  on ; the  places  visited.  Specifically 
— 7.  The  district  or  portion  of  country  in  which 
the  same  judge  or  judges  hold  courts  for  the 
trial  of  questions  of  fact.  The  circuits  of  England 
and  Wales  (of  which  there  are  seven  fixed  by  order  in 
Council)  are  now  constituted  as  follows : the  home  circuit , 
or  southeastern  circuit%  includes  Hertford,  Chelmsford, 
Lewes,  Maidstone,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Ipswich  (and 
Bury  St.  Edmunds),  Guilford,  and  Norwich  ; the  midland 
circuit,  Bedford,  Aylesbury,  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Nottingham,  Oakham,  Warwick  Division, 
and  Birmingham  Division  ; the  northern  circuit,  Car- 
lisle, Appleby,  Lancaster,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool; 
the  northeastern  circuit,  Durham,  Newcastle,  York,  and 
Leeds ; the  Oxford  circuit,  Beading,  Oxford,  Worcester, 
Stafford,  Shrewsbury,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  Glouces- 
ter; the  western  circuit,  general  assizes,  Winchester, Devizes 
(alternately  with  Salisbury),  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Bodmin, 
Taunton  (alternately  with  Wells),  and  Bristol ; the  North 
Wales  circuit,  Welshpool  (alternately  with  Newtown),  Dol- 
gelly,  Carnarvon,  Beaumaris,  Buthin,  Mold,  and  Chester 
Castle ; and  South  Wales  ct>cm£, Haverfordwest, Lampeter, 
Carmarthen,  Swansea  or  Cardiff,  Brecon,  and  Presteign. 
Ireland  is  divided  into  six  circuits ; and  Scotland,  exclusive 
of  the  Lothians,  is  divided  into  three  circuits,  each  presided 
over  by  two  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Judiciary,  or  Su- 
preme Criminal  Court.  The  circuits  of  the  United  States 
Courts  of  Appeals  are  now  as  follows:  first  circuit,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Ehode  Island  ; second  circuit,  the  districts  of  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  (northern,  southern,  eastern, 
and  western);  third  circuit,  the  districts  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  (eastern,  middle,  and  western),  and  Dela- 
ware ; fourth  circuit,  the  districts  of  Maryland,  North 
Carolina  (eastern  and  western),  South  Carolina  (eastern 
and  western),  West  Virginia  (northern  and  southern), 
and  Virginia  (eastern  and  western);  fifth  circuit,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Georgia  (northern  and  southern),  Florida  (north- 
ern and  southern),  Alabama  (southern,  northern,  and 
middle),  Mississippi  (northern  and  southern),  Louisiana 
(eastern  and  western),  and  Texas  (eastern,  western,  north- 
ern, and  southern);  sixth  circuit,  the  districts  of  Ohio 
(northern  and  southern),  Michigan  (eastern  and  western), 
Kentucky  (eastern  and  western),  and  Tennessee  (eastern, 
middle,  and  western);  seventh  circuit,  the  districts  of  In- 
diana, Illinois  (northern,  southern,  and  eastern),  and  Wis- 
consin (eastern  and  western);  eighth  circuit,  the  districts 
of  Minnesota,  Iowa  (northern  and  southern),  Missouri 
(eastern  and  western),  Kansas,  Arkansas  (eastern  and 
western),  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  (eastern  and  west- 
ern), and  Utah;  ninth  circuit,  the  districts  of  California 
(northern  and  southern),  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Mon- 
tana, W ashington  (eastern  and  western),  Arizona,  Alaska, 
(heard  in  San  Francisco),  and  Hawaii. 

Hence — 8.  A circuit  court  (see  below). — 9.  In 
the  Me th.  Ch.,  the  district  assigned  to  an  itin- 
erant preacher. 

The  societies  of  Methodism — each  of  these  consisting 
of  one  or  more  “ classes” — were  themselves  grouped  into 
circuits , each  of  which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  one 
or  more  of  Wesley’s  Conference  preachers. 

Encyc.  Brit. , XVI.  188. 
10.  A number  of  theaters  controlled  by  one 
manager. — 11.  The  name  given  by  foreigners 
in  China  to  a subdivision  of  a province,  con- 
taining two  or  more  ffi  or  prefectures,  under 
the  control  of  an  official  styled  a Tao-tai. — 12. 
The  path,  consisting  of  conducting  substances, 
through  which  an  electric  current  flows. 
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In  electric  lighting  or  power  distribution,  the  circuit  con- 
sists of  the  generator  or  dynamo,  the  transmission  and 
distribution  lines,  and  the  motors  or  lamps  ; in  telegraphy 
the  earth  forms  part  of  the  circuit  "When  the  path  of  the 
current  is  completely  made,  so  that  the  electricity  is  free 
to  flow,  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  made,  completed,  or  closed ; 
if  interrupted  at  any  point,  it  is  broken  or  opened.  A mag- 
netic circuit  is  the  path  through  which  the  magnetic  flux 
passes : it  is  closed  when  consisting  only  of  iron  or  other 
magnetic  materials,  open  when  containing  an  air-gap. 

13.  A roundabout  argument  or  statement; 
circumlocution.  [Rare.] 

Thou  hast  used  no  circuit  of  words.  Huloet. 

14.  In  logic,  the  extension  of  a term.  See  ex- 
tension.— 15.  In  math.,  a closed  path  on  a sur- 
face.—circuit  court,  the  court  held  by  a judge  in  circuit. 
— Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court.  See  commis- 
sioner.— Independent  circuits,  in  math.,  circuits  which 
cannot  by  continuous  change  be  made  to  coincide. — Re- 
ducible circuit,  in  math.,  a circuit  which  by  continuous 
change  can  be  made  to  shrink  up  into  a point : opposed  to 
irreducible  circuit. — To  make  a circuit,  to  take  a round- 
about road  ; go  out  of  the  direct  road. — To  ride  circuit, 
or  the  circuit,  (a)  To  ride  or  drive  from  place  to  place, 
accompanying  a circuit  court : said  of  judges  or  lawyers. 
(5)  In  the  Meth.  Ch.,  to  go  the  rounds  of  a circuit  as  an 
itinerant  preacher.— United  States  circuit  courts,  fed- 
eral courts  held  in  the  several  judicial  circuits  (see  def.  7). 
These  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases, 
and  in  civil  cases  involving  $500  or  more,  and  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  1891  had 
appellate  jurisdiction. 

circuit  (ser'kit),  v . [<  circuit,  w.]  I.f  trans. 

To  revolve  about  or  go  around  in.  [Rare.] 

Geryon,  having  circuited  the  air. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  246. 

ii.  intrans.  To  move  in  a circle  or  circuit; 
go  around.  [Rare.] 

Pining  with  equinoctial  heat,  unless 
The  cordial  cup  perpetual  motion  keep, 

^ Quick  circuiting . J.  Philips. 

circuit-breaker  (ser'kit-bra/'ker),  n.  A devico 
for  automatically  opening  an  electric  circuit, 
either  at  regular  intervals,  or  to  protect  the 
circuit  from  excessive  currents,  or  from  reverse 
currents,  or  to  open  it  if  the  current  falls  be- 
low a certain  value  ; a device  for  opening  an 
electric  power  circuit  while  current  is  flowing, 
cither  automatically  or  by  hand.  See  switch. 
circuit-closer  (ser'kit- kid ‘’’zfer),  n.  A device 
for  closing  an  electrical  circuit.  The  most  common 
form  is  the  telegraphic  (Morse)  key.  A disk  having  inter- 
vals upon  the  rim  covered  with  iusulatory  material  is  also 
used  for  certain  purposes.  A spring  resting  on  the  disk 
closes  the  circuit  when  by  the  revolution  of  the  disk  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  parts  not  protected  by  the  in- 
^.sulating  material. 

circuiteer  (ser-ki-ter'),  n.  [<  circuit  + -ecr.] 
One  who  moves  in  or  travels  a circuit.  [Rare.] 

Like  your  fellow -circuiteer  the  sun,  you  travel  the  round 
of  the  earth,  and  behold  all  the  iniquities  under  the  heav- 
ens. Pope,  To  Mr. on  the  Circuit. 

circuiteer  (ser-ki-ter'),  v.  i.  [<  circuiteer,  ».] 
To  go  on  a circuit.  [Rare.] 

We  find  the  originals  of  our  present  iron  railways  in 
those  wooden  railways  which  Boger  North,  when  circuit- 
eering  with  his  brother  Lord  North,  noted  as  existing  at 
Newcastle.  S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  64. 

circuiter  (ser'kit-er),  n.  [<  circuit  + -er1.]  One 
who  goes  on  a circuit ; a circuit  judge.  [Rare.] 

The  thieves  condemned  by  any  circuiter. 

^ Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  513. 

circuition  (ser-ku-ish'on),  n.  [<  L.  circuitio(n-), 
circumitio(n-) , < circuire,  circumire,  go  round: 
see  circuit,  ».]  1.  The  act  of  going  round. 

Bp.  Pearson. — 2.  Circumlocution.  [Rare  in 
both  uses.] 

Intricate  circuitions  of  discourse.  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol. , v.  9. 

circuitous  (ser-ku'i-tus),  a.  [<  ML.  circuitosus, 
< L.  circuitus,  a circuit:  see  circuit,  n. ] Going 
round  in  a circuit ; not  direct ; roundabout : as, 
a circuitous  road  or  course ; “ circuitous  means,” 
Burke, 

His  army  marched  by  a circuitous  path,  near  six  miles 
in  length.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

circuitously  (ser-ku'i-tus-li),  adv.  In  a circui- 
tous manner. 

circuitousness  (ser-ku'i-tns-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity, state,  or  condition  of  being  circuitous  or 
roundabout;  circuity:  as,  the  circuitousness  of 
the  route  led  to  delay. 

circuit-rider  (ser'kit-ri'/der),  n.  In  the  Meth. 
Ch.,  one  who  rides  a circuit;  a minister  who 
supplies  the  several  stations  which  constitute 
a circuit,  preaching  at  each  successively. 

He  was  accustomed  to  preach  twice  every  week-day  and 
three  times  on  every  Sunday,  after  the  laborious  manner 
of  the  circuit-rider  of  his  time. 

E.  Eggleston,  Circuit-Rider,  xiii. 

circuity  (ser-ku'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  circuities  (-tiz). 
[<  L.  circuitus,  a circuit:  see  circuit,  n.]  1.  A 

going  round ; movement  in  a circle  or  circuit. 
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The  deer  lias  dead  eight  good  miles  from  the  spot  where 
the  tufters  first  roused  him,  although  the  circuities  of  the 
chase  have  made  us  travel  over  far  more  ground  than  the 
point  measurement  shows.  Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  514. 

Hence  — 2.  A roundabout  manner  of  moving  or 
acting ; departure  from  the  nearest  or  straight- 
est  way  or  line:  as,  the  circuity  and  delay  of 
justice. — 3.  A tendency  to  assume  a circular 
form ; the  state  of  being  circular. 

The  characteristic  property  of  running  water  is  progress, 
of  stagnant  is  circuity. 

T.  Whately,  Modern  Gardening,  p.  67. 

4f.  Compass;  extent;  circuit. 

A dominion  of  muche  more  large  and  ample  circuitce 
then  the  same  whiche  he  was  horde  of  before. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Erasmus's  Apophthegms,  p.  220. 
Circuity  Of  action,  in  law,  the  indirectness  of  successive 
actions  by  different  persons,  when  an  action  by  the  first 
person  in  the  series  directly  against  the  last  might  afford 
relief  with  equal  justice. 

circulable  (ser'ku-la-bl),  a.  [<  circulate),  v.,  + 
-aUe.~\  Capable  of  being  circulated, 
circulant  (ser'Icu-lant),  n.  [<  L.  circulan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  circulars,  form  a circle:  see  circulate. ] 
In  math.,  a determinant  having  all  the  elements 
of  the  principal  diagonal  equal,  and  those  of 
every  row  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  cycli- 
cally transposed.—  Skew  circulant,  a determinant 
which  differs  from  a circulant  as  above  defined  only  in 
having  the  signs  of  all  the  elements  on  one  side  of  the 
^.principal  diagonal  changed. 

circular  (s6r'ku-lar),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  circulaire 
--  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  circular  - It.  circolare,  < LL.  cir- 
cularis,  < L.  circulus,  a circle:  see  circle,  ».,  and 
-or3.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  the  form  of  a circle; 
round. 

The  frame  thereof  seemed  partly  circvlare. 

And  part  triangulare.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  22. 

2.  Moving  in  or  forming  a circle,  circuit,  or 
round;  returning  to  the  starting-point:  as,  cir- 
cular motion. — 3.  Related  to  the  circle:  as, 
circular  points.  See  below. — 4.  Figuratively, 
passing  through  a round  or  circuit  of  events  or 
experiences ; successive  in  order  and  recur- 
rent. [Rare.] 

The  life  of  man  is  a perpetual  war, 

In  misery  and  sorrow  circular. 

Sandys,  Book  of  Job,  p.  12. 

5.  Adhering  to  a certain  cycle  of  legends; 
cyclic:  applied  to  certain  poets.  See  cyclic. 
[Rare.] 

Had  Virgil  been  a circular  poet,  and  closely  adhered  to 
history,  how  could  the  Bomans  have  had  Dido?  Dennis. 

6.  Intended  for  circulation  among  certain  per- 
sons. See  circular  letter,  below. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  settle  the  forme  of  a circu- 
lar letter  to  the  Governors  of  all  his  Maty8  Plantations  and 
Territories  in  the  West  Indies  and  Islands  thereof. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  26,  1671. 

7f.  Complete;  perfect. 

The  King  and  Queen’s  court,  which  is  circular 
And  perfect.  B.  Jonson,  Love’s  Welcome  at  Bolsover. 

In  this,  sister, 

Your  wisdom  is  not  circular. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ill.  1. 

How  shall  I then  begin,  or  where  conclude, 

To  draw  a fame  so  truly  circular  ? 

Dryden , Death  of  Cromwell,  L 18. 
8f.  Roundabout;  circuitous;  circumlocutory. 

If  you  knew  well  my  heart,  you  would  not  be 
So  circular. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  iL  2.  ' 
Circular  arc,  in  math. , an  arc  of  a circle. — Circular  qati- 
on,  in  music.  See  canon*. — Circular  cone.  See  cone. — 
Circular  constant,  in  math.,  the  ratio  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a circle  to  its  diameter. — Circular  cubic,  in  math., 
a cubic  curve  passing  through  the  two  circular  points  at 
infinity.— Circular  file.  See  filei.— Circular  function, 
in  math.,  a simply  periodic  function  having  a real  period ; 
the  sine,  cosine,  secant,  cosecant,  tangent,  or  cotangent  of 
an  angle.—  Circular  insanity,  insanity  in  which  there  are 
distinct  periods  of  exaltation  and  depression  alternating 
with  each  other,  with  or  without  the  interposition  of  pe- 
riods of  lucidity.— Circular  instruments,  astronomi- 
cal or  nautical  instruments  for  measuring  angles  in  which 
the  graduation  extends  round  the  whole  circumference 
of  a circle,  or  to  360° ; for  instance,  a mural  circle. — Cir- 
cular letter,  a letter  conveying  information  or  instruc- 
tions of  common  interest  to  a number  of  persons,  either 
in  a single  copy  to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  or  ad- 
dressed in  independent  copies  to  all  those  concerned. 
See  II.,  1. — Circular  line,  in  math.,  a line  tangent  to  the 
absolute,  or  passing  through  one  of  the  circular  points. 
— Circular  loom,  a loom  in  which  the  shuttle  moves 
continuously  in  a circular  race  through  warps  arranged 
in  a circle. — Circular  measure.  See  measure. — Circu- 
lar micrometer.  See  annular  micrometer,  under  mi- 
crometer.— Circular  note,  one  of  a number  of  notes  or 
letters  of  credit,  each  for  the  same  sum,  furnished  by  bank- 
ers to  persons  about  to  travel  abroad.  Along  with  the 
note  the  traveler  receives  “a  letter  of  indication,”  bear- 
ing the  names  of  certain  foreign  bankers  who  will  cash 
the  note  or  notes  on  presentation,  on  which  letter  he  is 
required  to  write  his  name.  On  presentation  the  foreign 
banker  can  demand  a view  of  the  “letter  of  indication," 
and  by  requiring  the  presenter  to  write  his  name  in  his 
presence  can  compare  the  signature  thus  made  with  that 
in  the  letter,  and  so  far  satisfy  himself  whether  the  pre- 
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senter  is  really  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  money. 
— Circular  number,  in  math.,  a number  the  powers  of 
which  are  expressed  by  numbers  the  last  figure  in  which 
is  the  number  itself.  Thus,  5 and  6 are  circular  numbers, 
because  52=26,  62=36,  53=125,  63=216,  etc.— Circular 
plane,  in  math.,  a plane  tangent  to  the  absolute.— Circu- 
lar points  at  infinity,  in  math.,  two  fictitious  points  in 
every  plane  through  which  every  circle  in  that  plane  is  con- 
ceived to  pass.  See  absolute , n.,  2.—  Circular  polariza- 
tion. See  polarization.—  Circular  sailing,  the  method 
of  sailing  on  the  arc  of  a great  circle.  See  sailing.—  Cir- 
cular saw.  See  saw i.—  Circular  sinus,  in  anat.,  a ve- 
nous ring  lying  in  the  sella  turcica,  and  connecting  the 
right  and  left  cavernous  sinuses. — Circular  system,  in 
nat.  hist.,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  quinary  systems 
of  classification  used  by  MacLeay  and  by  Swainson.  See 
quinary.— Napier’s  circular  parts,  in  math.,  five  parts 
of  a right-angled  or  a quadrantal  spherical  triangle.  They 
are  the  legs,  the  complement  of  the  hypothenuse,  and  the 
complements  of  the  two  oblique  angles.  If  any  one  part  is 
called  the  middle  part,  the  two  next  to  it  are  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  the  other  two  the  opposite.  Napier’s  rules  for 
the  circular  parts  serve  for  the  solution  of  all  cases  of 
right-angled  spherical  triangles. 

II.  n.  1.  A letter,  notice,  or  printed  paper 
containing  information,  or  an  announcement, 
or  a request,  etc.,  intended  for  general  circu- 
lation or  for  circulation  among  a particular 
class  or  circle  of  persons;  a circular  letter:  as, 
a business  circular;  a diplomatic  circular. 

The  Government  loudly  proclaims  to  Europe  reforms 
for  Poland.  It  informs  the  various  Courts  of  them  by 
diplomatic  circulars. 

H.  S.  Edwards,  Polish  Captivity,  II.  i. 

2.  [Cf.  cyclas,  ciclaton.]  'A  kind  of  long  cape 
or  sleeveless  cloak  worn  by  women : as,  a fur 
circular. 

circularity  (sfer-ku-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  circu- 
larita(t-)s,  < LL.  circuldris,  circular:  see  circu- 
lar.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  circular ; a 
circular  form  or  space:  as,  “the  circularity  of 
*the  heavens,”  Sir  T.  Browne. 
circularize  (sfer'ku-lar-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
circularized,  ppr.  circularizing.  [<  circular  + 
-fee.]  To  make  circular, 
circularly  (ser'ku-lar-li),  adv.  In  a circle;  in 
a circular  manner ; in  the  form  of  a circle ; so 
as  to  return  to  the  starting-point. 

Trade,  which,  like  blood,  should  oircularly  flow.  liryden. 

And  then  for  fruit,  the  best  way  is  to  have  walls  built 
circularly  one  within  another.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  417. 

A ray  of  light  polarized  in  a plane  is  equivalent  to  two 
rays  polarized  circularly. 

Atkinson , tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  677. 

circularyt  (ser'ku-la-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  circularis  : 
see  circular .]  Circular.  Hooker. 
circulate  (ser'ku-lat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  circu- 
lated, ppr.  circulating.  [<  LL.  circulatus,  pp. 
of  circulare , make  circular,  encircle,  a later  col- 
lateral form  of  L.  circulari,  form  a circle  (of 
men)  around  one’s  self,  < circulus,  a circle : see 
circle,  n.  and  v.']  I.  trans.  If.  To  travel  round; 
make  a circuit  of. 

They  sente  out  their  shallop  againe  with  10  of  their 
principall  men,  & some  sea  men,  upon  further  discovery, 
intending  to  circulate  that  deepe  bay  of  Cap-codd. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  83. 

His  head  hath  been  intoxicated  by  circulating  the  earth. 

Bp.  Croft,  On  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Pref. 

2.  To  cause  to  pass  from  place  to  place  or  from 
person  to  person ; spread ; disseminate : as,  to 
circulate  a report;  to  circulate  bills  of  credit. 

Circulate  the  money  of  the  great  among  the  ingenious, 
and  from  them  to  the  lower  rank  of  people,  and  encourage 
arts  and  sciences. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  277. 

One  tract,  written  with  such  boldness  and  acrimony  that 
no  printer  dared  to  put  it  in  type,  was  widely  circulated 
in  manuscript.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  move  in  a circle  or  cir- 
cuit ; move  or  pass  through  a circuit  back  to  the 
starting-point:  as,  the  blood  circulates  in  the 
body ; the  bottle  circulated  about  the  table. 

Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  circulate. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

2.  To  be  diffused  or  distributed ; pass  from 
place  to  place,  from  person  to  person,  or  from 
hand  to  hand:  as,  air  circulates  in  a building; 
money  circulates  in  the  country;  the  report  cir- 
culated throughout  the  city. 

The  whisper'd  tales  that  circulate  about. 

Crabbe,  Lady  Barbara. 
Circulating  capital,  decimal,  library,  medium,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Circulating  element,  in  math.,  a func- 
tion Ag  of  two  whole  numbers  a and  q,  such  that  Aq=l 
if  q is  exactly  divisible  by  a,  and  Aq=0  if  there  is  a re* 
mainder.—  Circulating  function.  Same  as  circulator,  3. 
circulate  (ser'ku-lat),  n.  [<  LL.  circulatus,  pp. : 
*see  the  verb.]  A circulating  decimal, 
circulation  (ser-ku-la/shou),  n.  [=  F.  circula- 
tion - Sp.  circulacHdn  = Pg.  circulagao  = It. 
circolazione,  < L.  circulatio(n-),  a circular  course 
(as  of  a planet),  < circulari : see  circulate,  v.  ] 
1.  The  act  of  circulating  or  moving  in  a circle 
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or  circuit ; movement  in  such  a maimer  as  to 
go  forth  and  return  to  the  starting-point : as, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  (see  phrases  below). 
— 2.  The  act  or  state  of  being  diffused  or  dis- 
tributed ; the  act  of  passing  from  point  to  point 
or  from  person  to  person;  diffusion:  as,  the 
circulation  of  sap  in  a tree ; the  circidation  of 
money ; the  circulation  of  a piece  of  news. 

The  true  doctrines  of  astronomy  appear  to  have  had 
some  popular  circidation.  Whewell. 

Thus  the  endless  circulations  of  the  divine  charity  nour- 
ish man.  Emerson,  Nature. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  a thing  circulates  or  is 
diffused  or  distributed : as,  the  circulation  of  the 
two  periodicals  was  about  300,000  copies. — 4. 
A repetition  of  a series  of  things  or  events  in 
the  same  order. 

For  the  sins  of  war  thou  seest  fit  to  deny  us  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  and  to  keep  us  in  a circulation  of  miseries. 

Eikon  Basilike. 

5.  The  amount  of  coin,  notes,  bills,  etc.,  in  ac- 
tual use  as  currency : as,  the  circulation  of  the 
national  banks. 

It  comes  with  something  solid  in  aid  of  the  credit  of  the 
paper  circulation.  Burke. 

6.  In  chem.,  the  repeated  vaporization  and  con- 
densation of  a substance  in  distillation. — 7.  In 
math.,  the  amount  of  flow  round  a closed  path 
or  circuit;  the  line-integral  round  a closed  curve 
of  the  component  velocity  of  a fluid  along  the 
curve.  — Circulation  of  the  blood,  the  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  heart  into  the  arteries,  from  them  into  the 
veins,  and  through  the  veins  back  to  the  heart.  The  blood 
passes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  right  ventricle,  and 
from  the  right  ventricle  by  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs,  where  it  gives  off  carbon  dioxid 
and  takes  up  oxygen.  From  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs 
it  returns  to  the  heart,  and  flows  into  the  left  auricle 
through  the  four  pulmonary  veins ; thence  it  goes  to  the 
left  ventricle,  and  thence  by  the  aorta  to  distribute  itself 
over  the  body.  Passing  from  the  arteries  through  the 
capillaries  into  the  veins,  it  returns  to  the  right  auricle 
through  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava.  The  blood- 
vessels form  a continuous  system  without  visible  pores ; 
but  there  is  continual  leakage  of  the  blood-plasma  into 
‘ the  tissues,  as  well  as  passage  of  oxygen  through  the  walls 

of  the  vessels ; and  while  there  is  some  reentrance  of  sub- 
stances from  the  tissues  into  the  blood,  there  is  also  pro- 
vided in  the  lymphatic  vessels  a system  of  drains  which 
takes  up  from  the  tissues  the  leakage  from  the  blood-ves- 
sels, changed  as  it  is  by  all  that  it  has  received  from  and 
given  up  to  the  tissues.  These  lymphatics  pour  their  con- 
tents into  the  thoracic  duct,  which  discharges  into  the  veins 
at  the  union  of  the  veins  from  the  head  and  neck  on  the  left 
side;  except  that  the  lym- 
phatics from  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  the  right  arm 
and  shoulder  empty  into  the 
veins  at  the  corresponding 
pointon  the  right  side.  The 
velocity  of  the  circulation 
is  greatest  as  it  leaves  the 
heart,  diminishes  as  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  capillaries,  and 
increases  as  it  comes  back  to 
the  heart  again  in  the  great 
veins.  It  is  estimated  as 
from  15  to  20  inches  per  sec- 
ond in  the  aorta,  on  the  aver- 
age, and  in  the  capillaries 
as  .02  to  .03  of  an  inch  per 
second.  The  time  for  the 
complete  circuit  in  man  is 
a little  less  than  half  a min- 
ute. The  tension  of  the 
blood  in  the  human  aorta 
is  probably  between  5.90 
and  7.87  inches  of  mercury 
above  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. It  diminishes  continu- 
ously in  the  arteries,  capil- 
laries, and  veins,  and  in  the 
large  venous  trunks  near  the 
heart,  as  the  subclavian,  be- 
comes slightly  less  than  the 


Diagram  of  the  Human  Heart 
and  Vessels,  showing  the  course 
of  the  Circulation,  viewed  from 
behind,  so  that  the  proper  left  of 


atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  the  observer  corresponds  with  the 
called  negative.  The  cireu-  ^ *“ 

lation  of  the  blood  was  first 


correctly  described  and  fully 
established  by  Harvey  (1628); 
but  the  exact  way  in  which 
the  blood  passed  from  the  , 

arteries  to  the  veins  was  un-  f1^  ,v"inT  of  ?he  upper 

t""m  part  of  the  body;  K2,  veins  of 

' of  the  body;  VP, 


known  until  Malpighi  dis- 
covered the  capillaries (1661). 

In  the  mean  time  the  main 
features  of  the  lymphatic 
system  had  been  worked  out 
by  Bartholin  and  others. 

The  determination  of  blood 
pressures  and  velocities  and 
the  functions  of  the  vasomo- 
tor nerves  has  been  the  work 
almost  entirely  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  — Collateral 
circulation,  in  physiol. , the 
passage  of  the  blood  from 
one  part  to  another  of  the  same  system  of  vessels  by  col- 
lateral communicating  channels.  It  is  much  more  frequent 
in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries. 

circulative  (ser'ku-la-tiv),  a.  [<  circulate,  v.,  + 
-foe.]  Circulating;  causing  circulation.  Cole- 
ridge. [Hare.] 


left  side  of  the  heart  in  the  dia- 
gram. 

LA,  left  auricle;  LV,  left  ven- 
tricle ; Ao,  aorta  •,  A l,  arteries  to 
upper  part  of  the  body;  A%,  ar- 
teries to  lower  part  of  the  body ; 
HA,  hepatic  artery,  which  sup- 
ilies^  the  liver  with  part  of  its 
if  the  upper 
. , V%,  veins  of 

the  lower  part  of  the  body ; VP, 
vena  portae;  HV,  hepatic  vein; 
VCI,  inferior  vena  cava ; VCS, 
superior  vena  cava ; RA,  right 
auricle ; RV,  right  ventricle ; PA, 
pulmonary  artery ; I.g,  lung ; 
PV,  pulmonary  vein ; Let,  lac- 
teals  ; Ly,  lymphatics ; ThD,  tho- 
racic duct;  A l,  alimentary  canal; 
Lv,  liver.  The  arrows  indicate 
the  course  of  the  blood,  lymph, 
and  chyle.  The  vessels  which 
contain  arterial  blood  have  dark 
contours,  while  those  which  carry 
venous  blood  have  light  contours. 
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circulator  (ser'ku-la-tor),  n.  [<  NL.  circulator; 
cf.  L.  circulator,  a peddler,  later  a mountebank, 
quack,  ML.  a public  crier,  < circulari,  collect 
people  around  one’s  self:  see  circulate,  v.~\  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  circulates : specifically 
applied  to  a circulating  decimal  fraction.  See 
decimal. — 2f.  A juggler;  a mountebank;  one 
who  goes  about  showing  tricks. 

These  new  Gnosticks,  ...  a kind  of  Gipsy-Christians, 
or  a race  of  Circulators,  Tumblers,  and  Taylers  in  the 
Church.  Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  200. 

3.  A function  of  two  whole  numbers,  a variable, 
q,  and  a period,  a,  of  the  form 

A0Oq  + AqOq  — 1+  . . . . Aa—lOq  — a+1, 
where  aq,  etc.,  are  circulating  elements,  and 
Ao,  etc.,  are  numerical  coefficients.  Also  called 
circulating  function. — Prime  circulator,  a circula- 
tor whose  numerical  coefficients  satisfy  the  following  equa- 
tions for  every  value  of  b which  exactly  divides  the  pe- 
riod a : 

Ao  + Aa  + ....  Aa — 0 = 0 

A,  + As  + 1 4-  ....  A a — 4-f-i=0 
A2  + A 0 -}- 2 *b  ....  Aa  — 0+2=O>  etc. 

circulatorioust  (s&riku-la-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  L. 
circulatorius : see  circulatory.']  Traveling  in  a 
circuit,  or  from  house  to  house. 

Circulatorious  j ugglers.  Barrow,  Sermons,  II.  xx. 

circulatory  (ser'ku-la-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
circulatoire  - : Sp.  Pg.  circulatorio  = It.  circu- 
latorio,  circulatory,  < L.  circulatorius  (which, 
however,  has  only  the  special  sense  of  1 relating 
to  a mountebank’),  < circulator:  see  circulator .] 

1.  a.  1 . Moving  over  or  through  a circuit. 

Borde’s  circulatory  peregrinations,  in  the  quality  of  a 

quack  doctor.  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  76. 

2.  Pertaining  to  circulation,  as  of  the  blood ; 
as,  the  circulatory  vessels. 

In  the  circulatory  system  [of  the  blood],  pressure  has 
doubtless  played  an  important  part. 

E.  D.  Cope , Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  355. 

Warming  should  not  be  continued  after  the  circulatory 
action  [of  the  air]  has  commenced. 

J.  Constantine , PTact.  Ventilation,  p.  29. 
Circulatory  lettert,  a circular  letter  or  circular.  John- 
son. 

H.t  n. ; pi.  circulatories  (-riz).  In  old  chem., 
a glass  vessel  in  which  a fluid  was  submitted 
to  the  process  of  circulation.  Several  kinds 
were  in  use,  but  the  two  chiefly  used  were 
called  the  pelican  or  blind  alembic  and  the  diota. 
E.  Phillips,  1706. 

circulett  (ser'ku-let),  n.  [<  L.  circulus  (see  cir- 
cle) + dim.  -et.']  A circlet.  Spenser. 
circuli,  n.  Plural  of  circulus. 
circulinet  (s&r'ku-lin),  a.  [<  L.  circulus  (see 
circle)  + -fee1.]  Moving  in  a circle ; circular; 
circulatory. 

With  motion  circuline 
Let  turn  about. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Psycliathanasia,  III.  ii.  33. 

circulus  (s&r'kii-lus),  tt. ; pi.  circuli  (-11).  [L. 

(ML.,  NL.) : see  circle.']  1.  A circle.  Specifi- 
cally— 2.  A time-signature  in  early  music,  in 
the  form  of  a complete  circle,  it  denoted  triple  time ; in 
that  of  an  arc  only,  duple  time. 

3f.  A glass-makers’  tool  for  cutting  off  the  necks 
of  glass  vessels.  E.  Phillips,  1706. — 4.  In  anat., 
a circle;  a ring:  especially  applied  to  vascular 
structures. — 5.  The  head-band  of  a miter,  since 
miters  in  the  middle  ages  were  commonly  made  of  stuff, 
either  embroidered  or  plain,  and  not  stiffened  in  any  other 
way  than  by  a lining  of  buckram  or  similar  material,  the 
circulus  was  an  important  feature ; in  very  rich  miters  it 
becomes  the  auriphrigium. — Circulus  articuli  vascu- 
lOSUS,  the  vascular  circle  of  a joint ; the  vascular  border 
of  the  synovial  membrane  about  an  articular  cartilage.— 
Circulus  cephalicus  (cephalic  circle),  in  ichth.,  the  arte- 
rial circle  formed  beneath  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  anterior  branchial  vein  gives  off,  at  its  dorsal  ter- 
mination, a considerable  carotid  trunk,  which  passes  for- 
ward under  the  base  of  the  skull ; and  this  is  united  with 
its  fellow  by  a transverse  branch — so  that  a complete  arte- 
rial circle,  the  circulus  cephalicus,  is  formed. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  140. 
Circulus  in  arguendo.  Same  as  argument  in  a circle. 
See  circle,  n.,  10.— Circulus  in  definiendo.  Same  as 
circle  in  definition  (which  see,  under  circle).—  Circulus 
major,  circulus  minor,  the  greater  and  lesser  vascular 
rings  around  the  pupil  of  the  eye.—  Circulus  tonsillaris, 
a plexus  of  small  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve 
over  the  tonsil.— Circulus  venosus,  a venous  vascular 
ring  around  the  base  of  the  nipple  of  the  mammary  gland. 
— Circulus  Willisii,  the  circle  of  Willis  (which  see, 
under  circle ). 

circum-.  [=  F.  circom -,  circon -,  circum-  = Sp. 
circun -,  circum-  = Pg.  circum-  = It.  circon-,  cir- 
co-,  circun-,  circu -,  circum-,  circom -,  < L.  circum -, 
before  a vowel  usually  circu-,  combining  form 
of  circum , adv.  and  prep.,  around,  about,  orig. 
acc.  of  circus , a circle,  ring : see  circus  and  cir- 
cle. Cf.  G.  rings,  around  (<  ring  = E.  ring1), 
and  E.  around,  round2,  adv.  and  prep.]  A pre- 
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fix  of  Latin  origin,  meaning  ‘round,  about,’  ‘in 
a circle,’  ‘on  all  sides’:  frequent  in  compounds 
taken  from  the  Latin,  or  formed  in  English  or 
other  modern  tongues.  Many  such  compounds 
are  merely  occasional.  Only  the  principal  ones 
are  entered  in  this  dictionary, 
circumaggerationt  (ser-kum-aj-e-ra'shon),  n. 
[<  L.  as  if  *circumaggeratio(n-),  < circumag- 
gerare,  pp.  circumaggeratus,  heap  up  around, 
< circum,  around,  + aggerare,  heap,  < agger, 
heap : see  agger.']  A heaping  up  round  about, 
circumagitate  (ser-kum-aj'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  cir- 
cum- + agitate.]  To  agitate  or  move  about  on 
all  sides  or  in  all  directions.  [Bare.] 

God  hath  . . . given  to  every  one  of  his  appointed  of- 
ficers a portion  of  the  fiery  matter  to  circumagitate  and 
roll.  Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons,  iii.  177  (Ord  MS.). 

circumagitation  (ser-kum-aj-i-ta'shon),  n.  [< 

circumagitate : see  -ation.]  The  act  of  circum- 
agitating;  the  state  or  condition  of  being  cir- 
cumagitated.  [Bare.] 

A visible  circumagitation  of  a white  snowy  substance. 

Gregory , Econ.  of  Nature,  i.  139  (Ord  MS.). 

circumambagious  (ser,,kum-am-ba'jus),  a.  [< 
L.  circum,  around,  + ambages : see  anibage.] 
Indirect;  not  going  straight  to  the  point; 
roundabout.  Southey.  [Bare.] 
circumambiency  (ser-kum-am'bi-en-si),  n.  [< 
circumambient : see  -ency.]  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  circumambient;  the  act  of  sur- 
rounding or  encompassing. 


in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries:  so  called  be- 
cause they  wandered  about  in  bands  from  place 
to  place.  They  persistently  courted  death,  wantonly  in- 
sulting pagaus  and  challenging  all  they  met  to  kill  them, 
looking  upon  such  a death  as  a martyrdom.  They  sup- 
ported themselves  by  plunder,  and  committed  so  many 
acts  of  violence,  aggravated  by  their  religious  differences 
from  the  orthodox,  that  soldiery  often  had  to  be  employed 
against  them.  They  were  not  entirely  extinct  till  about 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 

If  I take  this  ring  with  me,  some  of  Heraclian’s  Circum- 
cellions  will  assuredly  knock  my  brains  out  for  the  sake  of 
it.  Kingsley,  Hypatia,  viii. 

2.  In  the  fourth  and  succeeding  centuries,  in 
various  places,  a vagabond  monk,  acknowledg- 
ing no  regularly  constituted  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. 

circumcenter  (ser'kum-sen,/ter),  n.  [<  L.  cir- 
cum, about,  around,  + centrum,  center.]  In 
math.,  the  center  of  a circumscribed  circle. 
Thus,  the  circumcenter  of  a triangle  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle  circumscribed  about  it. 
circumcentral  (ser-kum-sen'tral),  a.  [As  cir- 
cumcenter + -al.]  In  math.:  (a)  Situated  about 
or  directed  toward  a common  center.  ( b ) Be- 
lated to  the  center  of  a circumscribed  circle, 
circumcidet  (ser'kum-sid),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  circum- 
ciden,  -siden  (Wyclif),  = Pr.  circurncir  — F.  cir- 
concire  = Sp.  circuncidar  = Pg.  circumcidar  = 
It.  circoncidcre,  < L.  circumcidere:  see  circum- 
cise.] To  circumcise. 

There  was  oure  Lord  circumcyded. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  86. 


circumclusiont  (ser-kuin-klo'zhon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *circumclusio{n-),  < circumcludere,  pp.  circum- 
clusus,  inclose  on  all  sides,  < circum,  around,  4- 
claudere,  cludere,  close : see  close1.]  The  act  of 
inclosing  on  all  sides. 

circumcone  (ser'kum-kon),  n.  [<  L.  circum, 
about,  around,  + conus,  a cone.]  In  math.,  a 
surface,  the  locus  of  tangents  through  a fixed 
point  to  a given  surface.  The  locus  is  said  to 
be  a circumcone  of  the  latter  surface, 
circumconic  (ser-kum-kon'ik),  n.  [<  circum-  + 
conic.]  In  math.,  a circumscribing  conic, 
circumcubic  (ser-kum-ku'bik),  n.  [<  circum-  + 
cubic.]  In  math.,  a circumscribing  cubic, 
circumcursationt  (ser//kum-ker-sa'shon),  n. 
[<  L.  as  if  *circumcursatio(n-),  < circumcursare, 
pp.  circumcursatus,  run  about,  < circum.,  about, 
+ cursare,  freq.  of  currerc,  pp.  cursus,  run : see 
course.]  1.  The  act  of  running  about. — 2. 
Bambling  language.  [Bare.] 

The  address  . . . was  but  a factious  circumcursation. 

Barrow,  The  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

circumdatet,  t>.  t.  [<  L.  circumdatus,  pp.  of 
circumdare,  put  around,  surround,  < circum, 
around,  + dare,  put : see  date1.]  To  compass 
about.  Coles,  1717. 

circumdatet,  a.  [=  It.  circondato,  < L.  circum- 
datus, pp. : see  the  verb.]  Surrounded. 

0 pleasaunt  olyue  with  grace  circundate ! 

O lemyng  lawmpe,  in  light  passyng  nature ! 

How  greately  is  thy  name  glorifleate  ! 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  82. 


Ice  receiveth  its  figure  according  unto  . . . the  circum - 
ambiency  which  conformeth  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

circumambient  (s&r-kum-am'bi-ent),  a.  [<  cir- 
cum- + ambient.  Cf.  It.  circumambiente.]  Sur- 
rounding; encompassing;  inclosing  or  being 
on  all  sides:  specifically  applied,  in  entorn.,  to 
the  pronotum  when  the  anterior  angles  are 
elongated  in  curved  processes  which  form  a 
circle  above  the  head,  overlapping  iu  front. 

The  circumambient  air.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  28. 

The  circumambient  heaven. 

Armstrong,  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  iii. 

circumambulate  (scr-kum-  am ' bu-lat),  v. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  circumambulated,  ppr.  circumam- 
bulating. [<  LL.  circumambulatus,  pp.  of  cir- 
cumambulare,  walk  around,  < L.  circum,  around, 
+ ambulare,  walk : see  ambulate.]  I.  intrans. 
To  walk  round  or  about. 

Persons  that  circumambulated  with  their  box  and  nee- 
dles. Wood,  Athense  Oxon. 

II.  trans.  To  go  round ; search  through. 

Why  should  he  circumambulate  the  vocabulary  for  an- 
other couplet  ? Seward,  Letters,  I.  345. 

circumambulation  (ser-kum-am-bu-la'shon), 
n.  [<  circumambulate : see -ation.]  The  act  of 
circumambulating  or  walking  round  or  about. 

A perambulation  and  circumambulation  of  the  terra- 
queous Globe.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Eesartus,  p.  103. 

Passing  into  the  mosque,  he  should  repair  to  the  “Black 
Stone,”  touch  it  wityi  his  right  hand,  kiss  it,  and  commence 
his  circumambulation.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  407. 

circumambulator  (ser-kum-am'bu-la-tor),  n. 
[<  circumambulate  + -or.]  One  who  circum- 
ambulates or  walks  about. 

Still  he  was  determined  to  obtain  the  palm  of  being  the 
first  circumambulator  of  the  earth. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  162. 

circumanal  (ser-kum-a/nal),  a.  [<  L.  circum, 
about,  + anus,  anus,  + -al.]  Situated  about 
the  anus ; periproctous. 

circumarea  (ser-kum-a're-a),  n.  [<  L.  circum, 
about,  around,  + area,  area.]  In  math.,  the 
area  of  a circumscribed  circle, 
circumbendibus  (ser-kum-ben' di-bus),  n.  [< 
L.  circum,  around,  + E.  bend1,  jocularly  treated 
as  if  it  were  Latin,  and  put  in  the  form  of  a 
dative  or  ablative  plural  (case-suffix  -ibus).]  A 
roundabout  way ; a circumlocution.  [Jocose.] 
The  periphrasis,  which  the  moderns  call  the  circumben- 
dibus. Martinus  Scriblerus. 

I then  introduced  them  to  the  gibbet  on  Heavy-Tree 
Heath ; and  from  that,  with  a circumbendibus,  I fairly 
lodged  them  in  the  horse-pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den. Goldsmith , She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  v. 

If  you  have  no  foundation  of  knowledge,  or  habit  of 
thought,  to  work  upon,  what  chance  have  you  of  persuad- 
ing a hungry  man  that  a capitalist  is  not  a thief  “ with  a 
circumbendibus  ” ? Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  37. 

Circumcellion  (ser-kum-sel'ion),  n. ; pi.  Circum- 
cellions , Circumcelliones  (-ionz,  -sel-i-6'nez).  [= 
F.  Circoncellion , < LL.  Circumcellio(n-),  < L.  cir- 
cum, around,  + cella,  cell ; also  called  in  ML.  Cir- 
cellio(n-)y  Circillio(n-) , as  if  directly  < L.  circel- 
lus , dim.  of  dr  cuius  (>  ML.  Circulio),  a circle: 
see  drcle  and  circulus.~\  1.  One  of  a party  of 
Donatists  in  northern  Africa,  chiefly  peasants, 


circumcinctt,  a . [<  L.  circumcinctus , pp.  of  cir- 
cumcingere , gird  around,  < circum.,  around,  + 
cingere,  gird.]  Girt  about.  Coles , 1717. 
circumcircle  (ser'kum-ser//kl),  n.  [<  L.  drcum , 
about,  around,  + circulus , circle.]  In  math., 
a circumscribed  circle. 

circumcise  (ser'kum-siz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
circumcised , ppr.  circumcising . [<  ME.  circum- 

cisen,  -sisen,  < L.  circumdsus,  pp.  of  circumci- 
dere (>  E.  circumdde),  cut  around,  cut  off,  < dr- 
cum, around,  + ccedere,  cut.]  Literally,  to  cut 
round  about;  specifically,  to  perform  the  act 
or  rite  of  circumcision  on:  as,  to  circumdse 
a child;  also  occasionally  in  Scripture,  meta- 
phorically, to  purify  from  sin. 

Kest  askes  [ashes]  on  thaire  [fig-trees’]  circumcised  roote. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  125. 

Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  take  away  the 
foreskins  of  your  heart,  ye  men  of  Judah  and  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.  Jer.  iv.  4. 

In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision 
made  without  hands,  in  putting  oIT  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ.  Col.  ii.  11. 

circumcised  (ser'knm-slzd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cir- 
cumcise, v.]  1.  Having  been  subjected  to  the 

rite  or  operation  of  circnmcision ; by  extension, 
Jewish. — 2.  In  lichenology,  divided  from  the 
thallus  by  a distinct  fissure  : applied  to  an  apo- 
thecium. 

circumciser  (ser'kum-sl-z&r),  n.  One  who  per- 
forms circumcision. 

Having  gained  a competent  skill  and  experience,  they 
set  np  for  circumcisers. 

L.  Addison,  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  61. 

circumcision  (ser-kum-sizh'on),  n.  [<  ME.  cir- 

cumcisioun,  -cisiun,  -sicion  = F.  circoncision  = 
Pr.  circumcisio  = Sp.  circuncision  = Pg.  circum- 
cisSo  = It.  circoncisione,  < LL.  circumcisio(n-), 
< L.  circumcidere : see  circumcise.]  1.  The  act 
of  circumcising,  or  cutting  off  the  foreskin  or 
prepuce  of  males,  orthe  performance  of  an  anal- 
ogous operation  on  females,  as  a religious  rite, 
or  in  accordance  with  a custom  founded  on  be- 
lief in  the  prophylactic  value  of  the  operation. 
The  circumcision  of  males  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  divinely  enjoined  on  Abraham  and  liis  descen- 
dants, and  is  required  by  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  still  prac- 
tised among  the  Jews,  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia,  the 
Mohammedans,  and  a number  of  semi-barbarous  tribes. 

A race  . . . 

Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 
From  Gentiles,  but  by  circumcision  vain. 

Milton,  P.  K,.,  iii.  425. 

2.  As  metaphorically  used  in  Scripture,  spiri- 
tual purification. 

He  is  a Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly ; and  circumcision  is 
that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ; whose 
praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God.  Rom.  ii.  2f>. 

3.  Eccles.,  in  the  Boman  Catholic,  Greek,  and 
Anglican  churches,  a festival  observed  on  the 
octave  of  Christmas  day  (that  is,  the  first  day 
of  January),  in  honor  of  the  circumcision  of 
Christ. — The  circumcision,  in  the  Scriptures : (a)  The 
Hebrew  nation. 

They  that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him 
[Peter].  Acts  xi.  2. 

(6)  Those  spiritually  purified  and  elevated. 

We  are  the  circumcision,  which  worship  God  in  the  spirit, 
. . . and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  Phil.  iii.  S. 


circumdenudation  (ser-kum-de-nu-da'shon), 
n.  [<  circum-  + denudation.]  In  geol.,  erosion 
of  such  a character  that  isolated  hills  are  left 
as  the  result  of  the  denuding  or  erosive  action. 
Such  eminences  usually  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that 
the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  harder  and 
better  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  weather  than 
that  of  the  strata  by  which  they  were  originally  surround- 
ed. [Little  used.] 

circumduce  (ser-kum-dus'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 

circumduced,  ppr.  circumducing.  [<  L.  circum- 
ducere:  see  circumduct.]  In  Scots  law,  same 
as  circumduct,  4. 

circumduct  (ser-kum-dukt'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumductus,  pp.  of  circumducere,  lead  around,  < 
circum,  around,  + ducere,  lead:  see  duct.]  1. 
To  lead  around  or  about.  Specifically — 2.  In 
anat.,  to  move  (a  limb)  around  an  imaginary 
axis  in  such  manner  that  it  describes  a conical 
figure,  the  distal  extremity  moving  in  a circle 
while  the  proximal  extremity  is  fixed. 

A limb  is  . . . circumducted  when  it  is  made  to  describe 
a conical  surface  by  rotation  round  an  imaginary  axis. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 216. 
3.  In  old  Eng.  law,  to  contravene;  nullify. 
Ayliffe. — 4.  In  Scots  law,  to  declare  (the  term 
for  leading  a proof)  elapsed : as,  the  judge  cir- 
cumducted the  term.  Also  circumduce. 
circumduction  (ser-kum-duk'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
cir conduction,  now  circumduction,  < L.  circum- 
ductio(n-),  < circumducere,  lead  around:  see  cir- 
cumduct.] 1.  A leading  about.  [Bare.] 

By  long  circumduction  perhaps  any  truth  may  be  de- 
rived from  any  other  truth.  Hooker. 

2.  In  anat.,  the  act  of  circumducting  a limb. 
See  circumduct,  2. — 3.  In  old  Eng.  law,  an  an- 
nulling ; cancelation.  Ayliffe — Circumduction 
Of  the  term,  in  Sco's  law,  the  sentence  of  a judge,  de- 
claring the  time  elapsed  for  leading  a proof  or  doing  some 
other  judicial  act,  and  precluding  the  party  from  bringing 
forward  any  further  evidence. 

circumductory  (s&r-kum-duk'to-ri),  a.  [<  cir- 
cumduct + -ory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  circum- 
duction: as,  circumductory  movements  of  the 
arm. 

circumesophageal  (ser-kum-e-so-fa'je-al),  a. 
[<  L.  circum,  around,  + NL.  oesophagus,  esopha- 
gus, + -al.]  Surrounding  the  esophagus.  Also 
spelled  circmncesophageal. 

The  circum-oesophageal  commissures  prove  that  the  ven- 
tral ganglia  have  become  more  dorsal  in  position. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  349. 
Circumesophageal  nerves,  those  nerves  which  sur- 
round the  gullet  in  many  invertebrates,  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  esophageal  ring.—  Circumesopha- 
geal  plate,  in  holothurians,  as  the  genus  Synapta,  one  of 
the  numerous  calcareous  piece^which  form  a hard  ring 
around  the  gullet,  into  some  of  which  the  longitudinal 
muscles  of  the  perisome  are  inserted,  and  through  notches 
or  perforations  of  which  pass  the  ambulacral  nerves  from 
the  circumesophageal  ring.  See  cut  under  Synapta. — Cir- 
cumesophageal ring,  the  nervous  collar,  composed  of 
certain  ganglia  and  their  commissures,  which  surrounds 
the  gullet  of  many  invertebrates,  as  mollusks,  arthropods, 
etc.  Often  called  simply  esophageal  ring. 

circumferf  (ser-kum-fer'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  circum - 
ferre,  bear  around : see  cir cumf event. ] To  limit ; 
keep  within  bounds. 

In  philosophy,  the  contemplations  of  man  do  either 
penetrate  unto  God,  or  are  circumferred  to  nature,  or  are 
reflected  or  reverted  upon  himself.  Bacon. 
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circumference  (ser-kum'fe-rens),  re.  [<  ME. 

circumference,  < OF.  circoriference,  F.  circonfe- 
rence  = Pr.  circumferensa  = Sp.  circunferencia 
= Pg.  circumferencia  = It.  circonferenza,  < LL. 
circumferentia,  circumference,  < L.  circumfe- 
ren(t-)s,  surrounding:  see  circumferent.  Cf. 
periphery. ] 1.  The  line  that  bounds  a circle; 

by  extension,  the  bounding  line  of  any  regular 
plane  curvilinear  figure;  a periphery:  as,  the 
circumference  of  a circle  or  an  ellipse.  The  cir- 
cumference of  a sphere  is  that  of  a great  circle 
of  the  snhere. 

The  bubble,  being  looked  on  by  the  light  of  the  clouds 
reflected  from  it,  seemed  red  at  its  apparent  circumfer - 
ence.  Newton,  Opticks. 

Hence — 2.  Loosely,  any  bounding  line : as,  the 
circumference  of  a city. — 3.  The  space  included 
in  a circle ; anything  circular  in  form.  [Bare.] 
His  ponderous  shield  . . . 

Behind  him  cast ; the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  286. 

4f.  A going  about ; circumlocution.  [Bare.] 

Come,  we  spend  time  in  a vain  circumference. 

P.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  iv.  3. 

circumferencet  (ser-kum'fe-rens),  v.  t.  [< 
circumference,  ».]  To  include  in  a circular  or 
spherical  space. 


sione,  < LL.  circumflexio(n-),  < L.  circumflectere, 
pp.  circumflexus,  bend  around:  see  circumfiect.] 

1 . The  act  of  circumflecting.  (a)  The  act  of  bend- 
ing into  a curved  form,  or  of  bending  around  something 
else.  (6)  The  act  of  mai'king  with  the  circumflex  accent. 

2.  A turning ; a winding  about ; a circuity. 

To  go  by  his  power  and  omniscience,  is  a far  quicker 

way  than  by  the  circumflections  of  Nature  and  second 
causes.  Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  33. 

circumflex_(ser'kum-fleks),  a.  and  «.  [=  G. 

Dan.  Sw.  circumflex  = F.  circonflexe  = Pr.  cir- 
cumflec  = Sp.  circunflejo  = Pg.  circumflexo  = It. 
circonflesso,  < L.  circumflexus,  bent  round,  pp. 
of  circumflectere : see  circumfiect.]  I.  a.  If. 
Moved  or  turned  round.  Swift.  [Bare.] — 2. 
Curved;  winding  about:  used  in  anatomy  in 
the  specific  description  of  several  parts.  See 
below. — 3.  Pronounced  with  or  indicating  the 
tone  called  circumflex. — 4.  Marked  with  the 
accentual  sign  designating  such  pronunciation. 
— Circumflex  artery.  ( a ) Of  the  arm,  one  of  two  branch- 
es, anterior  and  posterior,  of  the  axillary  artery,  which 
wind  round  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  ( b ) Of  the  thigh, 
one  of  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior,  of  the  pro- 
funda femoris  artery,  supplying  muscles  of  the  thigh. — 
Circumflex  iliac  artery.  See  iliac i.— Circumflex  mus- 
cle of  the  palate.  Same  as  circumflexus,  la). — Circum- 
flex nerve,  the  axillary  nerve,  a branch  of  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  arising  in  common  with  the 
musculospiral  nerve,  supplying  muscles  and  other  parts 
about  the  shoulder. 


Even  forms  and  substances  are  circumfused 
By  that  transparent  veil  [poesy]  with  light  divine. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  v. 

circumfusile  (ser-kum-fu'zil),  a.  [<  L.  cir cum, 
around, +fusilis,  fusile.  Cf.  circumfuse.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  poured  or  spread  around.  [Bare.] 

Artist  divine,  whose  skilful  hands  infold 
The  victim’s  horn  with  circumfusile  gold. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  iii.  541. 

circumfusion  (ser-kum-fu'zhon),  n.  [<  LL. 
circumfusio(n-),  < L.  circumfundere : see  circum- 
fuse.] The  act  of  circumfusing,  or  pouring  or 
spreading  around;  the  state  of  being  poured 
around.  Swift. 

circumgestationt  (ser^kum-jes-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
L.  as  if  *circumgestatio(n-),  < circumgestare,  pp. 
circumgestatus,  carry  around,  < circum,  around, 
+ gestare,  freq.  of  gerere,  carry.]  The  act  of 
carrying  around  or  about. 

Circumgestation  of  the  eucharist. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Hiss,  from  Popery,  i.  § 11. 

circumgyrate  (ser-kum-ji 'rat),  v. ; pret.  and 
pp.  circumgyrated,  ppr.  circumgyrating.  [<  ML. 
circumgyratus,  pp.  of  circumgyrare,  -girare,  turn 
around:  see  circumgyre,  and  cf.  gyrate.']  I. 
trans.  To  cause  to  roll  or  turn  round. 

Vessels  curled,  circumgyrated,  and  complicated  together. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 


Nor  is  the  vigour  of  this  great  body  included  onely  in 
itself,  or  circumferenced  by  its  surface. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 

circumferent  (ser-kum'fe-rent),  a.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumferences, ppr.  of  cir'cumferre,  carry  or 
move  around,  < circum,  around,  + ferre  = Gr. 
Qepew  = E.  tear1.]  Surrounding;  encircling; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  a circumference. 
This  is  soft  and  pliant  to  your  arm 
In  a circumferent  flexure. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iv.  1. 
The  round  year 

In  her  circumferent  arms  will  fold  us  all 
Middleton  and  Rowley,  World  Tost  at  Tennis,  Ind. 
To  bring  out  the  general  perfectness  of  the  great  curve 
and  circumferent  stateliness  of  the  whole  tree. 

* Buskin,  Elem.  of  Drawing,  p.  195. 

circumferential  (ser-kum-fe-ren'shal),  a . [= 

Sp.  circunferencial  = It.  cir confer enziale,  < ML. 
* circumfer  entialis  (in  neut.  circumferentiale,  cir- 
cumference; cf.  circumferentialiter , adv.),  < LL. 
circumferentia , circumference : see  circumfer- 
ence, ft.]  1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  cir- 
cumference; situated  in  the  circumference; 
surrounding. 

In  many  Composite  and  Umbelliferse,  and  in  some  other 
plants,  the  circumferential  tlowers  have  their  corollas 
much  more  developed  than  those  of  the  centre. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  129. 
The  spaces  between  the  rays  are  in  great  part  filled  up 
by  the  circumferential  network. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 502. 
A circumferential  velocity  of  24  feet  per  minute. 

Sci.  Amer .,  LIV.  22. 

2.  Indirect;  circuitous. 

He  preferred  death  in  a direct  line  before  a circumfer- 
ential passage  thereunto.  Fuller,  Worthies,  III.  406. 
Circumferential  cartilage.  See  cartilage. 
circumferentially  (ser-kum-fe-ren'shal-i),  adv. 
In  a circumferential  manner  ; aroundj  in,  or  as 
regards  the  circumference. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  patterns  of  Siemens’  machines 
the  cores  of  the  drum  are  of  wood,  overspun  with  iron 
wire  circumferentially  before  receiving  the  longitudinal 
windings.  S.  P.  Thompson,  Dynamo-Elect.  Mach.,  p.  134. 

Circumferentially  corrugated  wrought  iron  and  steel 
tubes.  London  Engineer,  Dec.  31,  1886. 

circumferentor  (ser-kum-fe-ren'tor),  n.  [Ir- 
reg.  < circumferent  + -or.]  ” 1.  An  instrument 
used  by  surveyors  for  taking  angles,  it  consists 
of  a graduated  brass  circle  and  an  index,  all  of  one  piece, 
and  carrying  a magnetic  needle  suspended  above  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle.  The  index  being  directed  to  an  object, 
the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  magnetic  meridian  is 
noted.  The  index  is  then  directed  to  the  second  object, 
and  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  same  meridian  observed 
in  like  manner.  The  difference  or  sum  (as  the  case  may 
he)  of  the  two  observed  angles  gives  the  angle  between  the 
two  objects.  Brande  and  Cox.  Also  called  civcumoentor 
and  land-compass. 

2.  A device  for  measuring  the  length  of  the 
tire  of  a wheel,  consisting  of  a wheel  of  known 
circumference,  which  is  rolled  over  the  tire, 
circumflantt  (ser'kum-flant),  a.  [<  L.  circum- 
flan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  circumflare,  blow  around,  < 
circum,  around,  + flare  = E.  blow1.]  Blowing 
around:  as,  “ circumflant  air,”  Evelyn. 
circumfiect  (ser-kum-flekt'),  v.  t.  [=  It.  circon- 
flettere,  < L.  circumflectere,  bend  around,  < cir- 
cum, around,  + flectere, 'bend:  see  flexion.]  1. 
To  bend  around. — 2.  To  place  the  circumflex 
accent  on ; circumflex. 

circumflection,  circumflexion  (ser-kum-flek'- 

shon),  n.  [=  Pg.  circumflexao  = It.  circonfles- 


n.  re.  1.  A certain  accent  or  tone  of  voice 
in  the  utterance  of  a syllable,  consisting  in  a 
higher  or  acute  tone  followed  by  a lower  or 
grave  tone  within  the  same  syllable.  This  tone 
is  recognized  as  belonging  to  certain  syllables  in  Greek,  in 
Latin,  and  in  Sanskrit;  in  the  first  two  languages  it  is 
limited  to  long  vowels. 

2.  The  sign  used  to  mark  a vowel  so  accented. 
It  is  theoretically  made  by  combining  the  sign  for  acute 
tone  and  that  for  grave,  and  has  various  forms,  as  or 

or 

3.  The  same  mark  ( s.,  ~)  used  as  the  sign 

of  a long  vowel  in  certain  languages,  and  as  a 
diacritical  mark  in  phonetic  notation. — 4.  In 
elocution,  a combined  rising  and  falling  or  fall- 
ing and  rising  inflection  on  a word  or  syllable, 
to  express  surprise,  mockery,  etc. 

circumflex  (ser'kum-fleks),  v.  t.  [<  circumflex, 
re.]  1.  To  pronounce  with  the  accent  or  in- 
tonation called  the  circumflex. — 2.  To  mark  or 
designate  with  the  sign  of  such  accentuation, 
circumflexion,  re.  See  circumflection. 
circumflexus  (ser-kum-flek'sus),  re.  [NL.,  < L. 
circumflexus,  bent  around:  see  circumflex,  a.] 
In  anat. : (a)  The  tensor  palati,  a muscle  of  the 
palate  which  serves  to  stretch  it ; the  circum- 
flex muscle  of  the  palate.  (6)  The  circumflex 
nerve  (which  see,  under  circumflex). 
circumfluence  (ser-kum'fl6-ens),  re.  [<  circum- 
fluent (see  - ence ) ; = Pg.  circumfluencia  - It. 
circonfluenza.]  A flowing  around  on  all  sides; 
an  inclosure  as  by  water, 
circumfluent  (ser-kum'flo-ent),  a.  [=  Pg.  cir- 
cumfluente,  < L.  circumfliien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cir- 
cumfluere,  flow  around,  < circum,  around,  + 
fluere,  flow.]  Flowing  around;  surrounding 
as  a fluid. 

circumfluous  (ser-kum'flo-us),  a.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumfluus,  flowing  around,  < eircumfluere,  flow 
around:  see  circumfluent.]  Flowing  around; 
encompassing  as  a fluid;  circumfluent. 

Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  270. 

circumflux  (ser'kum-fluks),  re.  [<  L.  circum, 
around, + flux  : see  flux.]  In  elect.,  the  product 
of  the  total  number  of  conductor-turns  on  the 
armature  of  a dynamo  or  motor  into  a current 
carried  by  it.  Standard  Elect.  Diet. 
circumforanean  (ser//kum-fo-ra'ne-an),  a. 
Same  as  circumforaneous. 
circumforaneous  (ser/;kum-fo-ra'ne-us),  <i.  [= 
Pg.  circumforaneo,  < L.  circumforaneus,  about 
the  market-place,  < circum,  about,  + forum, 
market-place:  see  forum.]  Going  about,  as 
from  market-place  to  market-place;  walking 
or  wandering  from  house  to  house ; vagrant; 
vagabond. 

Not  borrowed  from  circumforaneous  rogues  and  gipsies. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  58. 
circumfulgent  (ser-kum-ful'jent),  a.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumfulgen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  eircumfulgere  (>  It.  cir- 
confulgere),  shine  around,  < circum,  around,  + 
fulgere,  shine:  see  fulgent.]  Shining  around; 
shining  widely. 

circumfuse  (ser-kum-fuz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
circumfused,  ppr.  circumfusing.  [<  L.  circum- 
fusus,  pp.  of  circumfundere,  < circum,  around, 
+ fundere,  pour:  see  fuse.]  To  pour  around; 
spread  about ; suffuse. 

Appeared  a face  all  circumfused  with  light. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Blackness. 


ii.  intrans.  To  roll  or  turn  round;  revolve, 
circumgyration  (ser"kum-ji-ra'shon),  re.  [< 
circumgyrate : see  -atton.]  The  act  of  circum- 
gyrating ; rolling  or  revolving. 

The  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  delight  in  movement 
and  circumgyration . llowell,  Foreign  Travel,  p.  11. 

circumgyratory  (ser-kum-ji'ra-to-ri),  a.  [< 
circumgyrate  + -ory.]  Bevolving;  rotatory; 
turning  over  and  over. 

That  functionary,  however,  had  not  failed,  during  his 
circumgyratory  movements,  to  bestow  a thought  upon  the 
important  object  of  securing  the  epistle.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  5. 

circumgyret  (ser-kum-jir'),  v.  i.  [<  ML.  circum- 
gyrare, -girare,  < L.  circum,  around,  + gyrare, 
turn  around:  see  gyre,  v.,  and  cf.  circumgyrate.] 
To  circumgyrate  ; move  circuitously. 

A sweet  river,  which  after  20  miles  circumgyring,  or 
playing  to  and  fro,  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  43. 

circumincession  (ser,/kum-in-sesh'on),  re.  [< 
ML.  circumincessio(n-),  < L.  circum,  around,  + 
incessus,  a going,  a walking,  < incedere,  pp.  in- 
cessus,  go  unto  or  against,  < in,  unto,  + cedere, 
go:  see  cession,  and  cf.  incession.]  In  theol., 
the  reciprocal  existence  in  one  another  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

A callow  student  of  theology  confesses  that  he  is  fairly 
gravelled  by  the  hypostatic  circumincession. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  38. 

circuminsular  (ser-kum-in'su-lar),  a.  [<  L. 

circum,  around,  + insula,  island  (see  isle  1),  + 
-ar3.]  Surrounding  an  island ; specifically,  in 
anat.,  surrounding  the  so-called  island  of  Beil 
in  the  brain. 

circumitiont  (ser-kum-ish'on),  re.  [<  L.  circum- 
itio(n-),  circuitio(n -),  a going  around:  see  cir- 
cuition.]  A going  about;  the  act  of  going 
round.  Bailey. 

circumjacence,  circumjacency  (ser-kum-ja'- 
sens,  -sen-si),  re.  [<  circumjacent:  see  -ence, 
-ency.]  1 . The  state  or  condition  of  being  cir- 
cumjacent.— 2.  That  which  is  circumjacent. 

All  the  mongrel  curs  of  the  circumjacencies  yelp,  yelp, 
yelp,  at  their  heels.  Richardson , Clarissa  Harlowe,  iv.  16. 

circumjacent  (ser-kum-ja'sent),  a.  [=  F.  cir- 
conjacent  = Pg.  circumjacente,  < L.  circumja - 
cen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  circumjacere,  lie  around,  < cir- 
cum, around,  + jacerey  lie.]  Lying  about;  bor- 
dering on  every  side. 

We  had  an  entire  prospect  of  ye  whole  citty,  which  lyes 
in  shape  of  a theatre  upon  the  sea  brinke,  with  all  the 
circumjacent  islands.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  31,  1645. 

The  Euxine  . . . made  dreadful  havoc  on  the  circum- 
jacent coasts. 

A.  Drummond,  Travels  through  Germany,  p.  132. 
A large  extent  of  circumjacent  country  . . . was  an- 
nexed to  each  city.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

circumjovial  (ser-kum-jo'vi-al),  a.  and  re.  [< 
L.  circum,  around,  + Jovis,  gen.  of  Jupiter  (see 
Jove,  jovial),  + -ah]  I.  a.  Surrounding  or 
moving  about  the  planet  Jupiter. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  planet  Jupiter’s  moons  or 
satellites.  Derham. 

circumligationt  (ser^kum-li-ga'shon),  re.  [<  L. 
as  if  *circumligatio(n-),  < circumligare,  pp.  cir- 
cumligatus,  bind  around,  < circum,  around,  + 
ligare,  bind.]  1 . A binding  or  tying  about.  E. 
Phillips,  1706. — 2.  The  bond  with  which  any- 
thing is  encompassed.  Johnson. 


circumlition 
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circumlition  (ser-kum-lish'on),  n.  [<  L.  cir- 

cumtitio (n-),  a smearing  over,  < circumlinere,  pp. 
circumlitus,  smear,  stick,  or  spread  all  over,  < 
circum,  around,  + linere,  smear:  see  liniment.'] 
In  classical  antiq.,  the  practice  and  method,  of 
tinting  as  applied  to  the  surface  of  marble  stat- 
ues. See  encaustic  and  polychromy. 

circumlittoral  (ser-kum-lit'o-ral),  a.  [<  L. 
circum,  around,  + litus  (litor-),  shore,  adj.  lito- 
ralis  (incorrectly  littus,  littoralis) : see  littoral.] 
Adjacent  to  the  shore-line;  extending  along 
the  shore:  specifically  applied  to  one  of  the 
zones  into  which  some  naturalists  have  divided 
the  sea-bottom  according  to  the  depth  of  water 
covering  each.  In  regard  to  depth  the  circumlittoral 
is  the  fourth  zone,  reckoning  from  the  deepest  or  abyssal. 

circumlocution  (ser'kum-lo-ku'shon),  n.  [= 

OF.  circonloquution,  F.  circonlocution  = Pr.  cir- 
cumlocutio  = Sp.  circunlocucion  = Pg.  circum- 
locugao  = It.  circonlocuzione,  < L.  circumlocu- 
tio(n-)  (tr.  Gr.  ircptypaaig,  periphrasis),  < (LL.) 
circumloqui,  speak  roundabout,  use  circumlo- 
cution, < circum,  around,  + loqui,  speak:  see 
locution.]  A roundabout  way  of  speaking;  an 
indirect  mode  of  statement;  particularly,  a 
studied  indirectness  or  evasiveness  of  lan- 
guage in  speaking  or  writing. 

A maker  [of  verses]  will  seeme  to  vse  circumlocution 
to  set  forth  any  thing  pleasantly  and  figuratiuely,  yet  no 
lease  plaine  to  a ripe  reader,  then  if  it  were  named  ex- 
presly.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  162. 

I much  prefer  the  plain  Billingsgate  way  of  calling 
names,  because  it  would  save  abundance  of  time,  lost  by 
circumlocution.  Swift. 

The  circumlocutions  which  are  substituted  for  technical 
phrases  are  clear,  neat,  and  exact.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 
Circumlocution  Office,  a name  used  by  Dickens  in  “Lit- 
tle Dorrit  ” as  that  of  a department  of  government,  to  ridi- 
cule roundabout  official  methods  and  the  resulting  delays. 
The  Circumlocution  Office  is  there  said  to  be  the  chief  of 
“public  departments,  in  the  art  of  perceiving  how  not  to 
do  it."  Hence  the  phrase  (with  or  without  capitals)  is 
often  applied  to  official  methods  that  seem  indirect  or  un- 
necessarily slow.  =Syn.  Periphrasis,  e tc.  See  pleonasm. 

circumlocutional  (ser^kum-lo-ku'shon-al),  a. 
[<  circumlocution  4-  -al.]  Characterized  by 
circumlocution;  circuitous  or  indirect  in  lan- 
guage; periphrastic. 

circumlocutionary  (s^kum-lo-ku'shon-a-ri), 
a.  [<  circumlocution  + -ary.']  Circumlocu- 
tional; roundabout;  periphrastic. 

The  fashionable  rhetoric  of  philosophical  liberalism  is 
as  incomprehensible  to  him  [the  Russian  peasant]  as  the 
flowery  circumlocutionary  style  of  an  Oriental  scribe 
would  be  to  a keen  city  merchant. 

D.  M.  Wallace , Russia,  p.  500. 

Circumlocutionary  euphemisms  for  things  which,  though 
natural,  are  rarely  named. 

T.  Inman,  Symbolism,  Int.,  p.  xiii. 

circumlocutionist  (ser^kuin-lo-ku'shon-ist),  n. 
[<  circumlocution  + -isf.]  One  who’uses  cir- 
cumlocution ; a roundabout,  indirect,  or  eva- 
sive talker.  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  [Bare.] 

circumlocutionize  (ser"kum-lo-ku'shon-iz),  v.  i. 
[<  circumlocution  + -ize.]  To  use  circumlocu- 
tion. [Bare.] 

If  we  want  to  say,  “It  was  clearly  meant  as  an  insult, 
but  he  didn’t  choose  to  relever  it,"  we  must  circumlocu- 
tionize with  four  extra  words  — “ to  take  any  notice  of  it,” 
or  at  least  with  two  — “to  take  it  up.” 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  450. 

circumlocutory  (ser-kum-lok'u-to-ri),  a.  [As 
circumlocution)  + -ory.]  Exhibiting  circum- 
locution ; periphrastic. 

A diffused  and  circumlocutory  manner  of  expressing  a 
common  idea.  M artinus  Scriblerus. 

circummeridian  (ser'kum-me-rid'i-an),  a.  [< 
circum-  + meridian.]  Situated  near  or  about 
the  meridian ; relating  to  what  is  near  the  me- 
ridian. 

On  the  23d  [of  October,  1871],  circum-meridian  observa- 
tions of  Jupiter  were  made. 

C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Exp.  (1876),  p.  168. 

circummigration  (ser,/kum-mi-gra'shqn), ».  [< 
circum-  + migration.]  The  act  of  wandering 
about ; migration  from  place  to  place.  [Bare.] 

Till  in  their  ever-widening  progress,  and  round  of  un- 
conscious circummigration,  they  distribute  the  seeds  of 
harmony  over  half  a parish.  Lamb,  Elia. 

circummure  (ser-kum-mur'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
circummured,  ppr.  circummuring.  [<  L.  circum, 
around,  + LL.  murare,  pp.  muratus,  wall:  see 
mure,  v.  Cf.  Pg.  circummurado,  pp.]  To  wall 
about;  encompass  with  a wall.  [Bare.] 

He  hath  a garden  circummur'd  with  brick. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  1. 

circumnavigable  (sfer-kum-nav'i-ga-bl),  a.  [< 
circumnavigate,  after  navigable.  Cf.  Pg.  circum- 
navegavel.]  Capable  of  being  circumnavigated 
or  sailed  round:  as,  the  earth  is  circumnavi- 
gable. 


circumnavigate  (ser-kum-nav'i-gat),  v.  t. ; pret. 

and  pp.  circumnavigated,  ppr.  circumnavigating . 
[<  L.  circumnavigatus,  pp.  of  circumnavigare 
(>  Pg.  circumnavegar),  sail  around,  < circum, 
around,  + navigare,  sail:  see  navigate.]  To  sail 
round;  pass  round  by  water:  as,  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe. 

Having  circumnavigated  the  whole  earth. 

Fuller , Worthies,  Suffolk. 

circumnavigation  (ser-kum-nav-i-ga'shon),  n. 

[=  F.  circonnavigation,  now  circumnavigation, 
= Sp.  circunnavigacion  = Pg.  circumnavegagao 
— It.  circonnavigazione,  < NL.  *circumnaviga- 
tio(n-),  < L.  circumnavigare,  circumnavigate: 
see  circumnavigate.]  The  act  of  sailing  round 
the  earth,  or  any  body  of  land  or  water. 

circumnavigator  (ser-kum-nav'i-ga-tor) , n.  [= 
Pg.  circumnavegador,  < NL.  * circumnavigator  : 
see  circumnavigate,  and  cf.  navigator.]  One 
who  circumnavigates  or  sails  round  a body  of 
land  or  water:  generally  applied  to  one  who 
has  sailed  round  the  globe. 

Magellan’s  honour  of  being  the  first  circumnavigator  has 
been  disputed  in  favour  of  the  brave  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Guthrie,  Gram,  of  Geog. 

circumnuclear  (ser-kum-nu'kle-jir),  a.  [<  L. 
circum,  around,  + nucleus,  a nut,  kernel  (nu- 
cleus), + -ar3.]  Surrounding  a nucleus. 

The  independent  expulsion  of  a more  or  less  consider- 
able mass  of  circumnuclear  protoplasm. 

Micros.  Science , XXVI.  594. 

circumnutate  (ser-kum-nu'tat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  circumnutated,  ppr.  circumnutating.  [<  L. 
circum,  around,  + nutatus,  pp.  of  nutare,  nod, 
freq.  of  *nuere,  nod:  see  nutant.]  To  nod  or 
turn  about ; specifically,  in  bot.,  to  move  about 
in  a more  or  less  circular  or  elliptical  path: 
said  of  the  apex  of  a stem  and  of  other  organs 
of  a plant.  See  circumnutation. 

It  will  be  shown  that  apparently  every  growing  part  of 
every  plant  is  continually  circumnutating , though  often 
on  a small  scale.  Darwin,  Movement  in  Plants,  Int.,  p.  3. 

circumnutation  (ser^kum-nu-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
circumnutate:  see  -ation.]  A nodding  or  in- 
clining round  about;  specifically,  in  bot.,  the 
continuous  motion  of  some  part  of  a plant,  as 
the  apex  of  the  stem,  a tendril,  etc.,  m which 
it  describes  irregular  elliptical  or  circular  fig- 
ures.  While  describing  such  figures,  the  apex  often  trav- 
els in  a zigzag  line,  or  makes  small  subordinate  loops  or 
triangles  of  motion. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  at  present  conclude  that  increased 
growth  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  is  a sec- 
ondary effect,  and  that  the  increased  turgescence  of  the 
cells,  together  with  the  extensibility  of  their  walls,  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  movement  of  circumnutation. 

Darwin,  Movement  in  Plants,  Int.,  p.  2. 

circumocular  (ser-kum-ok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
circum,  about,  + oculus,  eye”,  -f  -art.]  Sur- 
rounding the  eye;  orbital:  as,  circumocular 
prominence. 

circumcesophageal,  a.  See  circumesophageal. 

circumoral  (ser-kum-o'ral),  a.  [<  L.  circum, 
around,  -I-  os  (or-),  mouth,  + -al.]  Surround- 
ing the  mouth ; situated  about  the  mouth. 

In  the  Crinoida  the  circumoral  suckers  acquire  the  func- 
tion of  tentacles.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  200. 
Circumoral  ambulacra!  vessel.  See  ambulacral. 

circumparallelogram  (ser  - kum  - par-  a - lei ' 6 - 
gram),  n.  [<  circum-  + parallelogram.]  In 
math.,  a circumscribed  parallelogram. 

circumpentagon  (ser-kum-pen'ta-gon),  n.  [< 
circum-  + pentagon.]  A circumscribed  penta- 
gon. 

circumplexiont  (s6r-kum-plek'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
circumplexus,  pp.  of  circumplectere,  dep.  circum- 
plecti,  clasp  around,  < circum,  around,  + plec- 
tere,  plecti,  bend,  turn : see  plexus.]  1 . A fold- 
ing round. — 2.  Something  folded  or  twined 
about;  a cincture;  a girdle. 

It  was  after  his  fall  that  he  [man]  made  himself  a fig- 
leaf  circumplexion.  Feltham , Resolves,  ii.  56. 

3.  An  entangling  circumstance;  a complica- 
tion ; an  embarrassing  surrounding. 

Circumplexions  and  environments. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  827. 

circumplication  (ser"kum-pli-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
L.  as  if  *circumplicatio(n-),  < circumplicare,  pp. 
circumplicatus,  wind  or  fold  around,  < circum, 
around,  + plicare,  fold:  see  ply,  and  cf.  compli- 
cation.] A folding,  rolling,  or  winding  about; 
the  state  of  being  inwrapped.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
[Rare.] 

circumpolar  (s&r-kum-po'lar),  a.  [<  L.  circum, 
around,  + polus,  pole:  see  pole2,  polar.]  Sur- 
rounding one  of  the  poles  of  the  earth  or  of  the 
heavens:  as,  a circumpolar  sea;  circumpolar 
stars. 


The  moon  to-morrow  will  be  for  twelve  hours  above  the 
horizon,  and  so  nearly  circumpolar  afterward  as  to  justify 
me  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Esquimaux  hunting-ground 
about  Cape  Alexander.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  448. 

Circumpolar  star,  a star  near  the  pole ; a star  which 
revolves  round  the  pole  without  setting. 

circumpolygon  (ser-kum-pol'i-gon),  n.  [<  cir- 
cum- + polygon.]  A circumscribed  polygon, 
circumposition  (ser//kum-po-zish/on),  n.  [< 
LL.  circumpositio(n-),  < L.  circumponere,  pp. 
circumpositum,  set  or  place  around,  < circum, 
around,  + ponere,  place:  see  position.]  The 
act  of  placing  round  about;  the  state  of  being 
so  placed. 

When  a plant  is  too  high  or  its  habit  does  not  conve- 
niently admit  of  its  being  layered,  it  may  often  be  increased 
by  what  is  called  circumposition,  the  soil  being  carried  up 
to  the  branch  operated  on.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  235. 

circumpressure  (ser-kum-presh  'fir),  n.  [<  cir- 
cum-+ pressure.]  Pressure  on  all  sides.  [Bare.] 
circumradius  (ser-kum-ra'di-us),»!.;  pi.  circum- 
radii  (-1).  [<  circum-  + radius.]  In  math., 

the  radius  of  a circumscribed  circle, 
circumrasiont  (ser-kum-ra'zhon),  n.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumrasio(n-),  < circumradere,  pp.  circumrasus, 
scrape  around,  < circum,  around,  4-  radere,  shave, 
scrape : see  rase.]  The  act  of  shaving  or  par- 
ing round.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 
circumrenal  (ser-kum-re'nal),  a.  [<  L.  circum, 
around,  + ren  (only  in  pi.  renes),  kidney,  + -al : 
see  reins  and  renal.]  Situated  near  or  lying 
about  the  kidneys ; perinephric, 
circumrotary  (sbr-kum-rd'ta-ri),  a.  [<  circ um- 
+ rotary.  Cf.  circumrotate.]  Turning,  rolling, 
or  whirling  about.  Also  circumrotatory. 
circumrotate  (ser-kum-ro'tat),  ».  i.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumrotatus,  pp.  of  circumrotare,  turn  round  in 
a circle,  < circum,  around,  + rotare,  turn  round: 
see  rotate.]  To  revolve  or  rotate, 
circumrotation  (sbr''/kum-ro-ta/shon),  n.  [<  cir- 
cumrotate: see  -ation.]  1.  The  act  of  rotating 
or  revolving,  as  a wheel  or  a planet;  circum- 
volution ; the  state  of  being  whirled  round. — 2. 
A single  rotation  of  a rotating  body.  Johnson. 
circumrotatory  (s6r-kum-ro'ta-to-ri),  a.  Same 
as  circumrotary. 

A great  many  tunes,  by  a variety  of  circumrotatory 
flourishes,  put  one  in  mind  of  a lark's  descent  to  the 
ground.  Shenstone. 

circumsail  (ser-kum-sal'),  v.  t.  [<  circum - + 
sail.]  To  circumnavigate.  [Bare.] 


Circumscissile  Pod  of  Pimpernel. 


Circumsailed  the  earth. 

Warner,  Albion’s  England,  xi.  63. 

circumscissile  (sfer-kum-sis'il),  a.  [<  NL. 

circumscissilis,  < L.  circumscissus,  pp.  of  circum- 
scindere,  cut  about : 
see  scissile.]  In  hot., 
opening  or  divided 
by  a transverse  cir- 
cular line : applied 
to  a mode  of  dehis- 
cence in  some  fruits, 
as  in  the  pimpernel 
(Anagallis  arvensis), 
henbane,  and  monkeypot,  the  fruit  in  such 
cases  being  called  a pyxidium. 

circumscribable  (s6r-kum-skri'ba*bl),  a.  [< 
circumscribe  + -able.]  Capable  of  being  cir- 
cumscribed. 

circumscribe  (ser-kum-skrib'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  circumscribed,  ppr.  circumscribing.  [<  ME. 
circumscrive  = F.  circonscrire  = Sp.  circunscri- 
bir  = Pg.  circumscrever  = It.  circonscrivere,  < L. 
circumscribere,  draw  a line  around,  limit,  < cir- 
cum, around,  + scribere,  write,  draw : see  scribe, 
script,  etc.,  and  cf.  ascribe,  describe,  inscribe,  pre- 
scribe, proscribe,  subscribe,  etc.]  1.  To  write 
or  inscribe  around.  Ashmole.  [Bare.]  — 2.  To 
mark  out  certain  bounds  or  limits  for ; inclose 
within  certain  limits ; limit ; bound ; confine ; 
restrain. 


Old  Simeon  did  comprehend  and  circumscribe  in  his 
arms  him  that  Ailed  all  the  world. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  65. 

That  mass  of  flesh  that  circumscribes  me  limits  not  my 
mind.  Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici,  ii.  11. 

The  sage  . . . 

Has  seen  eternal  order  circumscribe 
And  bound  the  motions  of  eternal  change. 

Bryant,  The  Fountain. 

3.  In  geom.,  to  draw  around  so  as  to  touch  at  as 
many  points  as  possible.  A curve  is  said  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed  about  a polygon  when  it  passes  through  every 
vertex  of  the  latter ; a multilateral  figure  is  said  to  circum- 
scribe or  be  circumscribed  about  a curve  when  its  every 
side  is  tangent  to  the  curve.  The  term  is  also  applied  sim- 
ilarly to  surfaces.  Thus,  a cone  circumscribes  a surface 
only  if  every  side  of  it  is  tangent  to  that  surface. 

circumscribed  (ser-kum-skribd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
circumscribe,  t\]  Inclosed  within  certain  lim- 


circumscribed 

its,  narrow,  as  applied  to  the  mind:  specifi- 
eally,  in  pathol. , applied  to  tumors  whose  bases 
are  well  defined  and  distinct  from  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

circumscriber  (ser-kum-skri'ber),  n.  One  who 
*or  that  which  circumscribes, 
circumscript  (sfer'kum-skript),  a.  [=  F.  circon- 
scrit  = Pg.  circumsoripto  = It.  circonscritto,  < 
L.  circumscript  us,  pp.  of  drcumscribere,  circum- 
scribe : see  circumscribe.']  Circumscribed ; lim- 
ited. [Rare.] 

These  results  seem  clearly  to  show  that  the  notion  of 
small  circumscript  areas  [in  the  brain],  ecch  one  of  which 
performs  certain  definite  functions,  must  be  abandoned. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  140. 

circumscriptible  (ser-kum-skrip'ti-bl),  a.  [< 
L.  circumscriptus,  pp.  of  drcumscribere  (see  cir- 
cumscribe), + -i-ble.]  Capable  of  being  circum- 
scribed, limited,  or  confined. 

He  that  sits  on  high  and  never  sleeps. 

Nor  in  one  place  is  circumscriptible. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  II.,  ii.  2. 

circumscription  (ser-kum-skrip'shQn),  n.  [=  P. 
drconscription  = Sp.  circunscripdon  = Pg.  cir- 
cumscripgao  = It.  circonscrizione,  < L.  circum- 
scription-), < drcumscribere,  pp.  circumscriptus, 
circumscribe:  see  drcumscribe.]  If.  A writing 
around ; a circular  inscription. 

The  circumscription,  cut  likewise  upon  brass,  is  much 
defaced.  Ashmole,  Berkshire,  I.  142. 

2.  The  act  of  circumscribing  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing circumscribed;  the  act  of  bounding,  set- 
tling, or  defining;  limitation;  restraint;  con- 
finement: as,  the  circumscription  of  arbitrary 
power. 

I would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2. 

3.  The  exterior  line  which  marks  the  form  of  a 
figure  or  body;  periphery:  as,  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  a leaf. 

circumscriptive  (ser-kum-skrip'tiv),  a.  [=  gp. 
drcunscriptivo  = Pg.  drcumscriptivo,  < L.  dr- 
cumscriptus,  pp.  of  drcumscribere : see  drcum- 
script  and  -ive.]  1.  Circumscribing  or  tend- 
ing to  circumscribe;  bringing  under  certain 
limits  or  limitations.  Milton. — 2.  Forming 
or  coincident  with  the  superficies  of  a body. 
[Rare.] 

Such  as  is  circumscriptive,  or  depending  upon  the  whole 
stone,  as  in  the  eaglestone,  is  properly  called  the  figure. 

N.  Grew. 

circumscriptively  (ser-kum-skrip'tiv-li),  adv. 

1.  In  a circumscriptive  or  limited  manner  or 
sense.  [Rare.]  — 2.  In  such  a manner  as  to 
occupy  space  and  prevent  other  bodies  from 
occupying  it : as,  a body  is  situated  where  it  is 
circumscriptively. 

The  nature  of  a soul  is  not  to  be  circumscriptively  in 
Place-  Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Cassar,  p.  231. 

circumscriptly  (ser'kum-skript-li),  adv.  Nar- 
rowly ; in  a slavishly  literal  sense.  [Rare.] 
These  words  taken  circumscriptly  . . . arejustasmuch 
against  plain  equity  and  the  mercy  of  religion  as  these 
words  of  “ Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,”  elementally  under- 
stood, are  against  nature  and  sense. 

Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  15. 

Circumseated  (s6r-kum-se'ted),  p.  a.  [<  circum- 
+ seated.]  Seated  around.  Clifton.  [Rare.] 
circumseptt  (ser-kum-sept'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumseptus,  pp.  of  circumsepire,  < circum,  around, 
+ sepire,  swpire,  hedge  in,  < sepes,  stupes,  a 
hedge : see  septum.]  To  hedge  in ; inclose ; sur- 
round. 

So  that  here  we  stand  like  sheep  in  a fold  circumcepted 
and  compassed  between  our  enemies  and  our  doubtful 
friends-  Hall,  Rich.  III.,  an.  3. 

circumsepted  (ser-kum-sep'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
circumseptt,  i>.]  . Hedged  about:  in  entom.,  ap- 
plied to  the  wings  when  the  nervures  are  so 
arranged  that  the  outer  ones  accompany  and 
strengthen  the  margin  all  round,  as  in  certain 
Diptera. 

circumsolar  (ser-kum-sd'ljir),  a.  [<  L.  circum, 
around,  + sol,  sun,  + -ar&.  j Surrounding  the 
sun ; situated  about  the  sun. 

It  has  not  been  proved,  however,  that  meteorites  move 
in  circumsolar  orbits.  if  re  Diet.  I.  30. 

The  intense  illumination  of  the  circumsolar  region  of 
our  atmosphere  masks,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
red  prominences.  They  are  quenched,  as  it  were,  by  ex- 
cess of  light.  Tyndall,  Light  and  Electricity,  p.  83. 

circumspect  (ser'kum-spekt.),  a.  [=  P.  dreon- 
spect  = Sp.  circunspecto  = Pg.  circumspecto  = 
It.  dreonspetto,  < L.  circumspectus,  prudent,  pp. 
of  drcumspicere,  look  around,  be  cautious,  take 
heed,  < dreum,  around,  -I-  specere,  look:  see  spe- 
cies, spy.]  Literally,  looking  about  on  all  sides ; 
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hence,  examining  carefully  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  affect  a determination ; watch- 
ful on  all  sides ; cautious ; wary. 

You  rulers  and  officers,  be  wise  and  circumspect,  look  to 
your  charge,  and  see  you  do  your  duties. 

Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. 

Shak.,  Rich,  ill.,  iv.  2. 
You  know  I have  many  enemies.  ...  It  is,  therefore, 
the  more  necessary  for  you  to  be  extremely  circumspect  in 
all  your  behavior,  that  no  advantage  may  be  given  to  their 
malevolence.  B.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  346. 

circumspect  (ser-kum-spekt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  dr- 
cumspectare,  look  around  attentively,  freq.  of 
drcumspicere : see  circumspect,  a.]  To  look  on 
all  sides  of:  examine  carefully;  scrutinize. 
[Rare.] 

To  circumspect  and  note  daily  all  defects. 

Newcourt,  Repertorium,  p.  233. 

circumspection  (ser-kum-spek'shqn),  n.  [=  P. 
circonspection  = Sp.  drcunspecciSn  = Pg.  dr- 
cumspecqao  = It.  dreonspezione,  < L.  circum- 
spection-), < drcumspicere,  look  around:  see 
circumspect,  a.]  Attention  to  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  a case,  and  to  natural  or 
probable  consequences,  with  a view  to  ascer- 
tain the  correct  or  safe  course  of  conduct  or  to 
avoid  undesirable  results ; watchfulness;  wari- 
ness; caution:  as,  “sly circumspection,” Milton, 
P.  L.,  iv.  537. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  observed  that  an  affair  of  this  sort 
demanded  the  utmost  circumspection. 

Goldsmith,  Vioar,  xii. 
The  active,  energetic  man,  loving  activity  for  its  own 
sake,  . . . wants  the  delicate  circumspection  of  another 
man  who  does  not  love  activity  for  its  own  sake,  but  is 
energetic  only  at  the  spur  of  his  special  ends. 

A.  Bain,  Corr.  Forces. 
=Syn.  Vigilance,  thoughtfulness,  forecast,  deliberation. 

circumspectioust  (ser-ktim-spek ' shus),  a.  [< 
circumspection  + -ous,  as  ambitious  from  ambi- 
tion.] Circumspect;  vigilant;  cautious.  Mon- 
mouth. 

circumspective  (ser-kum-spek'tiv),  a.  [<  cir- 
cumspect, v.,  + -ive.]  Literally,  looking  about 
in  every  direction ; hence,  cautious ; careful  of 
consequences;  wary;  vigilant.  [Rare.] 

AH  sly,  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes. 

Pope , Essay  on  Man,  iv.  226. 

circumspectively  (ser-kum-spek'tiv-li),  adv. 
In  a circumspective  manner.  Foxe.  [Rare.] 
circumspectly  (ser'kum-spekt-li),  adv.  In  a 
circumspect  manner;  cautiously;  prudently. 

See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly , not  as  fools,  but  as 
wiae-  Eph.  v.  15. 

Then  judge  yourself  and  prove  your  man, 

As  circumspectly  as  you  can.  Cowper,  Friendship. 

circumspectness  (ser'kum-spekt-nes),  n.  [< 

circumspect,  a.,  + -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
circumspect;  caution;  circumspection;  pru- 
dence. 

circumspicuous  (sto-kum-spik'u-us),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  *circumspicuus,  < drcumspicere,  look  around : 
see  circumspect, a.  Cf  .conspicuous.]  So  situated 
as  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  [Rare.] 

God  shall,  like  the  air,  be  circumspicuous  round  about 
*lim<  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  98. 

circumstance  (ser'kum-stans),  n.  [<  ME.  cir- 
cumstance, -staunce  = P.  dreonstance  = Pr.  Pg. 
circumstanda  = Sp.  circunstancia  = It.  circon- 
stanzia,  circostanzia,  < L.  circumstantia,  a stand- 
ing around,  a state,  condition,  attribute,  cir- 
cumstance (tr.  Gr.  nepioratng),  < circumstan(t-)s, 
surrounding:  see  circumstant.]  1.  A fact  re- 
lated to  another  fact  and  modifying  or  throw- 
ing light  upon  its  meaning,  significance,  impor- 
tance, etc.,  without  affecting  its  essential  na- 
ture ; something  attending,  appendant,  or  rela- 
tive; something  incidental;  an  accidental  or 
unessential  accompaniment;  especially,  some 
fact  which  gives  rise  to  a certain  presumption 
or  tends  to  afford  evidence. 

He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 

Hath  no  self-love  ; nor  lie  that  loves  himself 

Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance 

The  name  of  valour.  Shak. , 2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 

If  circumstances  lead  me,  I will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Come,  do  not  hunt, 

And  labour  so  about  for  circumstance, 

To  make  him  guilty,  whom  you  have  foredoomed. 

B^Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 
They  beheld  me  with  all  the  marks  and  circumstances 
of  wonder.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iii.  2. 

Inward  essence  and  outward  circumstances.  J.  Caird. 

2.  A particular  or  detail;  a matter  of  small 
consequence:  as,  that  is  a mere  circumstance 
compared  to  what  followed. 

To  use  too  many  circumstances  ere  one  come  to  the  mat- 
ter is  wearisome,  Bacon , Of  Discourse. 


circmnstant 

3.  Collectively,  detail;  minuteness;  specifica- 
tion of  particulars. 

With  circumstance  and  oaths,  so  to  deny 

This  chain.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

What  need  this  circumstance  ? pray  you,  be  direct. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

With  all  circumstance  they  tell  us  when  and  who  first 
set  foot  upon  this  island.  Milton. 

4.  A ceremonious  accompaniment ; a formal- 
ity required  by  law  or  custom;  more  specifical- 
ly, in  a concrete  sense,  adjuncts  of  pomp  and 
ceremony;  ceremonies;  display. 

And  it  was  wel  don  to  hertis  plesance, 

The  Ausoys  loged  wel  with  all  circumstance. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2016. 

-r%. . 3 . All  quality, 

Jrride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
We  set  him  vpon  a rug,  and  then  brought  our  Gouern- 
our  to  him  with  Drums  and  Trumpets ; where  after  some 
circumstances,  for  they  vse  few  compliments,  we  treated 
of  peace  with  them. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  226. 
The  aged  Harper’s  soul  awoke ! 

Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 

And  circumstance  of  chivalry. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.,  Epilogue. 

5.  The  surroundings,  rarely  of  a thing,  gener- 
ally of  a person ; existing  condition  or  state  of 
things;  facts  external  to  a person  considered 
as  helping  or,  more  especially,  as  hindering  his 
designs,  or  as  inducing  him  to  act  in  a certain 
way;  predicament,  unforeseen  or  unprovided 
for ; a person’s  worldly  estate,  or  condition  of 
wealth  or  poverty;  fortune;  means:  generally 
in  the  plural. 

None  but  a virtuous  man  can  hope  well  in  all  circum- 
stances. Bacon. 

Every  man  knows  his  own  circumstances  best. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  25. 

Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows, 

Does  well,  acts  nobly ; angels  could  no  more. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  91. 
I am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 
And  impulse — borne  away  with  every  breath  t 

Byron,  Sardanapalus,  iv.  1. 
Now,  the  time  for  seeing  the  young  women  of  a Grecian 
city,  all  congregated  under  the  happiest  circumstances  of 
display,  was  in  their  local  festivals.  De  Quincey,  Homer,  i. 

His  circumstances  are  more  affluent  than  ever. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

6.  Event;  occurrence;  incident. 

Conquerors  weeping  for  new  worlds,  or  the  like  circum- 
stance in  history..  Addison. 

The  poet  has  gathered  those  circumstances  which  most 
terrify  the  imagination.  Addison,  Spectator. 

Easy  circumstances,  moderate  wealth.— Narrow  cir- 
cumstances, respectable  poverty.  — Not  a circum- 
stance to,  nothing  in  comparison  with.  [U.  S.j  = Syn. 

1.  Incident,  Occurrence,  etc.  See  event. 

circumstance  (ser'kum-stans),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  circumstanced , ppr.  circumstandng.  [<  cir- 
cumstance, n.~\  ' 1.  To  place  in  a particular  situ- 
ation or  condition  with  regard  to  attending  facts 
or  incidents:  only  in  the  past  participle:  as, 
he  was  so  circumstanced  that  he  could  not  ac- 
cept. 

Another  miscarriage  of  the  like  nature,  more  odiously 
circumstanced,  was  also  discovered. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  122. 

In  one  so  circumstanced  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such 
a trifle  . . . would  be  much  resented. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  91. 

2.  To  control  or  guide  by  circumstances : only 
in  the  following  passage. 

Cas.  ’Tis  hut  a little  way  that  I can  bring  you, 

For  I attend  here  ; but  I’ll  see  you  soon. 

Bian.  ’Tis  very  good : I must  be  circum stanc’d. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  furnish,  or  dress  out  with  incidents  and 
details;  add  circumstances  to.  [Rare.] 

The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came  down  to 
him,  and  circumstanced  them  after  his  own  manner. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  351. 

circumstantt  (ser'kum-stant),  a.  and  n.  [= 
Sp.  dreunstante  = Pg.  dreumstante  = It.  dreon- 
stante,  dreostante,  < L.  drcumstan(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
dreumstare,  surround,  stand  around,  < dreum, 
around,  + stare,  stand.  Hence  drcumstance.] 

I.  a.  Surrounding. 

All  circumstant  bodies. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Man’s  Soul. 

A fair  candlestick,  bearing  a goodly  and  bright  taper 
which  sends  forth  light  to  all  the  house,  but  round  about 
itself  there  is  a shadow  and  circumstant  darkness. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  237. 

n.  n.  A bystander;  a spectator. 

When  these  circumstants  shall  but  live  to  see 
The  time  that  I prevaricate  from  thee. 

Herrick , Hesperides,  p.  82. 


circumstantiable 

circumstantiablet  (ser-kum-stan'shi-a-hl),  a. 

[<  circumstantiate),  v.,  + -able.)  Capable  of 
being  circumstantiated.  Jer.  Taylor. 

circumstantial  (ser-kum-stan'shal),  a.  and  n. 
[=  P.  circonstanciel  = Sp.  circunstancial  = Pg. 
circumstancial,  < L.  as  if  * circumstantialis,  < cir- 
cumstantia,  circumstance:  see  circumstance,  n .] 

1.  a.  1 . Attending ; incidental ; casual ; sus- 
taining a minor  or  less  important  relation. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  separate  what  is  substantial  and 
material  from  wliat  is  circumstantial  and  useless  in  his- 
tory. Goldsmith , The  Martial  Review,  Pref. 

All  that  is  merely  circumstantial  shall  be  subordinated 
to  and  in  keeping  with  what  is  essential.  J.  Caird. 

2.  Consisting  in,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from 
circumstances  or  particular  incidents : as,  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

The  usual  character  of  human  testimony  is  substantial 
truth  under  circumstantial  variety.  Paley. 

Strangers,  whether  wrecked  and  clinging  to  a raft,  or 
duly  escorted  and  accompanied  by  portmanteaus,  have 
always  had  a circumstantial  fascination  for  the  virgin 
mind,  against  which  native  merit  has  urged  itself  in  vain. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  129. 

3.  Abounding  with  circumstances ; exhibiting 
or  stating  all  the  circumstances ; minute ; par- 
ticular; detailed:  as,  a circumstantial  account 
or  recital. 

All  the  rest  the  prisoner  himself  confirmed  by  a more 
circumstantial  account.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxxi. 

Circumstantial  evidence,  evidence  from  more  or  less 
relevant  circumstances  or  incidents  bearing  upon  a case 
under  consideration,  as  distinguished  from  direct  testi- 
mony. Such  evidence  may  either  be  quite  inadequate  to 
establish  the  fact,  or  constitute  by  logical  inference  the 
strongest  proof  of  its  existence.  = Syn.  3.  Particular,  etc. 
See  minute,  a. 

ii.  n.  Something  incidental  and  of  subordi- 
nate importance;  an  accident  or  incident;  a 
circumstance : opposed  to  an  essential. 

To  study  thy  preceptive  will,  to  understand  even  the 
niceties  and  circumstantials  of  my  duty. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  73. 

Who  would  not  prefer  a religion  that  differs  from  his 
own  in  the  circumstantials  before  one  that  differs  from  it 
in  the  essentials?  Addison,  Freeholder. 

circumstantiality  (ser-kum  - stan  - ski  - al'i -ti), 
n. ; pi.  circumstantialitics  (-tiz).  [<  circumstan- 
tial + - ity .]  1.  The  quality  of  being  circum- 

stantial; minuteness;  fullness  of  detail:  as, 
the  circumstantiality  of  a story  or  description. 

From  the  circumstantiality  . . . [of  Homer’s  account  of 
killing  a wild  goat],  it  is  evident  that  some  honour  attach- 
ed to  the  sportsman  who  had  succeeded  in  such  a capture. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  ii. 

2.  A circumstance ; a particular  detail. 

The  deep  impression  of  so  memorable  a tragedy  had  car- 
ried into  popular  remembrance  vast  numbers  of  special- 
ties and  circumstantialities.  De  Quincey , Homer,  iii. 

circumstantially  (ser-kum-stan'shal-i),  adv. 

1.  In  regard  to  circumstances ; not  essentially; 
accidentally.  [Bare.] 

Of  the  fancy  and  intellect  the  powers  are  only  circum- 
stantially different.  Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

2.  Minutely;  exactly;  with  every  circumstance 
or  particular. 

To  set  down  somewhat  circumstantially  not  only  the 
events  but  the  manner  of  my  trials. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  470. 

circumstantiate  ( ser  - kum  - stan'shi  - a t ),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  circumstantiated,  ppr.  circumstan- 
tiating. [<  NL.  as  if  * circumstantiatus,  pp.  of 
*circumstantiare,  < L.  circumstantia,  circum- 
stance : see  circumstance,  n.,  and  -ate2.]  1.  To 
place  in  particular  circumstances ; invest  with 
particular  conditions,  accidents,  or  adiuncts. 
[Rare.] 

If  the  act  were  otherwise  circum  stantiated,  it  might  will 
til  at  freely  which  now  it  wills  reluctantly.  Bramhall. 

2.  To  place  in  a particular  condition  with  re- 
gard to  power  or  wealth.  [Bare.] 

A number  infinitely  superior  and  the  best  circumstan- 
tiated are  for  the  succession  of  Hanover.  Swijt. 

3.  To  confirm  by  circumstances ; establish  cir- 
cumstantially. [The  prevalentuse  of  the  word.] 

Neither  will  time  permit  to  circumstantiate  these  par- 
ticulars. Hargrave, 

4.  To  describe  circumstantially;  give  full  or 
minute  details  regarding.  [Bare.] 

De  Foe  is  the  only  author  known  who  has  so  plausibly 
circumstantiated  his  false  historical  records  as  to  make 
them  pass  for  genuine,  even  with  literary  men  ami  critics. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 

circumstantiatet  (ser-kum-stan'shi-at),  a.  [< 
NL.  * circumstantiatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Cir- 
cumstantial. 

God  . . . also  does  i distinguish  us  by  the  proportions 
and  circumstantiate  applications  of  his  grace  to  every 
Singular  capacity.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (edi  1835),  I.  49, 
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circumstantiation  (ser-kum-stan-shi-a'shon), 

n.  [<  circumstantiate,  v. : see  - ation .]  The  act 
of  circumstantiating,  or  investing  with  circum- 
stantial and  plausible  adjuncts. 

By  inventing  such  little  circumstantiatums  of  any  char- 
acter  or  incident  as  seem,  by  their  apparent  inertness  of 
effect,  to  verify  themselves.  De  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 

circumstantlyt  (ser'kum-stant-li),  adv.  [< 
circumstant  (with  ref.  to  circumstance)  + -ly2.] 
Circumstantially;  exactly. 

A gentleman  . . . cuttes  asunder  certain  partes  of  the 
wild  beaste  in  a certain  order  very  circumstantly. 

Chaloner , Praise  of  Follie. 

circumterraneous  (ser//kum-te-ra'ne-ns),  a. 
[<  L.  circum,  around,  + terra,  earth : see  ter- 
raneous.] Around  the  earth  ; being  or  dwell- 
ing around  the  earth.  Hally-well.  [Bare.] 
circumtorsion  (ser-kum-t6r'shon),  ».  [<  cir- 
cum- + torsion.]  A torsional  stress;  an  elastic 
force  tending  to  make  a bar,  fiber,  etc.,  untwist 
itself. 

circumtriangle  (ser ' kurn  - tri  " ang-gl),  n.  [< 
circum-  + triangle.]  In  math.,  a circumscribed 
triangle. 

circumtropical  (ser-kum-trop'i-kal),  a.  [<  cir- 
cum- + tropic  -I-  -al.]  Surrounding  the  tropics; 
adjacent  to  tropical  regions. 

The  total  number  of  species  of  coral  in  the  circum  tropi- 
cal seas  must  be  very  great ; in  the  Bed  Sea  alone,  120 
kinds,  according  to  Ehrenberg,  have  been  observed. 

. Darwin,  Coral  Beefs,  p.  87. 

circunmndulate  (ser-kum-un'du-lat),  v.  t.  [< 
circum-  + undulate,  v.]  To  flow  round,  as  waves. 
[Bare.] 

circumvallate  (ser-kum-val'at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  circumvallated,  ppr.  circumvalla ting.  [<  L. 
circumvallatus,  pp.  of  circumvallare  (>  It.  cir- 
convallare  = Sp.  circunvalar  = Pg.  circumval- 
lar),  wall  around,  < circum,  around,  + vallare, 
wall,  fortify  with  a rampart,  < vallum,  wall,  ram- 
part : see  wall.]  To  surround  with  or  as  with  a 
rampart  or  fortified  lines.  Johnson. 
circumvallate  (ser-kum-val'at),  a.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumvallatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Walled  in;  sur- 
rounded by  or  as  by  a parapet Circumvallate 

papillae,  large  papilla,  7 to  12  in  number,  on  the  back  part 
of  the  tongue.  They  are  of  the  shape  of  a truncated  cone, 
and  are  surrounded  by  an  annular  depression  (fossa)  and 
elevation  (vallum).  Also  called  calyci/orm  papillae. 

circumvallation  (ser"kum-va-la/shqn),  n.  [= 
F.  circonvallation  = Sp.  circunvalaciSn  = Pg.  cir- 
cumvallagao  = It.  circonvallazione,  < NL.  *cir- 
cumvallatio(n-),  < L.  circumvallare,  wall  around: 
see  circumvallate,  v.]  In  fort.,  the  art  or  act  of 
throwing  up  fortifications  about  a place,  either 
for  defense  or  attack;  the  line  of  works  so 
formed.  Specifically — (a)  Aline  of  works  thrown  up  to 
protect  an  investing  or  besieging  army  from  attacks  in  the 
rear.  (6)  A line  of  field-works  consisting  of  a rampart  or 
parapet  with  a trench,  surrounding  a besieged  place  or 
the  camp  of  a besieging  army. 

3 August,  at  night,  we  rode  about  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation, the  Gener’ll  being  then  in  the  field. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  1641. 
The  wall  of  circumvallation  round  Paris,  and  the  places 
by  which  we  are  to  be  let  out  and  in,  are  nearly  completed. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  224. 
The  besieging  forces  closed  round  [the  place]  ...  on 
every  side,  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were  rapidly 
formed.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 

circumvectioat  (ser-kum-vek'shon),  n.  [<  L. 

circumvectio(n-),  < circumvectus,  pp.  of  *circum- 
vehere,  carry  around,  dep.  circumvehi,  ride 
around,  < circum,  around,  + vehere,  carry,  move : 
see  vehicle,  and  cf.  convection,  etc.]  A carrying 
about.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 
circumvent  (ser-kum-vent'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  cir- 
cumventus,  pp.  of  circumvenire  (>  P.  circonvenir 
= Sp.  circunvenir  (obs.)  = It.  circonvenire), 
come  arouud,  encompass,  beset,  deceive,  cheat, 
< circum,  around,  + venire  = E.  come.]  To 
gain  advantage  over  by  artfulness,  stratagem, 
or  deception;  defeat  or  get  the  better  of  by- 
cunning  ; get  around ; outwit ; overreach : as, 
to  circumvent  one’s  enemies. 

It  might  be  the  pate  of  a politician,  . . . one  that  could 
circumvent  God,  might  it  not?  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Circumvented  thus  by  fraud.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  152. 
With  a commonplace  capacity,  and  with  a narrow  polit- 
ical education,  he  intended  to  circumvent  the  most  pro- 
found statesman  of  his  age. 

Motley,  Dutch  Bepublic,  III.  530. 

y Syn.  S eecheati. 

circumvention  (ser-kum-ven'shgn),  n.  [=  P. 

circonvention  = Sp.  circunvencion  = It.  circon- 
venzione,  < LL.  circumvention),  < L.  circum- 
venire, circumvent:  see  circumvent.]  1.  The 
act  of  circumventing ; the  act  of  outwitting  or 
overreaching;  deception;  fraud;  stratagem. 

They  stuff  thir  Prisons,  but  with  men  committed  rather 
by  circumvention,  then  any  just  cause. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 


circus 

2.  Means  of  circumventing.  Shak.  [Rare.] 
— 3.  In  Scots  law,  an  act  of  fraud  or  deceit. 

circumventive  (ser-kum-ven  'tiv),  a.  [<  cir- 
cumvent + -ive.]  Tending  or  designed  to  cir- 
cumvent; deceiving  by  artifices;  outwitting; 
deluding. 

circumventor  (ser  - kum  - ven ' tor),  n.  [<  LL. 
circumventor,  < L.  circumvenire,  circumvent : see 
circumvent.]  1.  One  who  circumvents,  or  gains 
his  purpose  by  cunning  or  wiles ; a plotter  or 
schemer. 

Your  majesty  now  of  late  hath  found  . . . the  said 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  ...  to  be  the  most 
false  and  corrupt  traitour,  deceiver,  and  circumventor 
against  your  most  royal  person. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Records,  iii.  16. 
2.  Same  as  circumferentor,  1. 

circumversiont  (ser-kum-ver'shon),  «.  [<  L. 
circumversio(n-),  < circumvertere,  pp.  circumver- 
sus,  turn  around,  < circum,  around,  + vertere,  pp. 
versus,  turn:  see  verse.]  A turning  about.  Hol- 
land. [Bare.] 

circumvestt  (ser-kum-vest'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  circum- 
vestire,  clothe  or  cover  over,  < circum,  around, 
+ vestire,  clothe:  see  vest,  invest,  etc.]  To 
cover  round,  as  with  a garment. 

Who  on  this  base  the  earth  didst  firmly  found, 

And  rnad’st  the  deep  to  circumvest  it  round. 

Sir  II.  Wotton,  Poems. 

circumvolation  (ser^kum-vo-la/shon),  n.  [< 
L.  as  if  *circumvolatio(n-),  < circumi'olare,  pp.  • 
circumvolatus,  fly  around,  < circum,  around,  + 
volare,  fly : see  volant.]  The  act  of  flying  about. 
[Bare.] 

circumvolution  (ser"ku:m-vo-lu'shgn),  n.  [= 
P.  circonvolution  = Sp.  circunvolucion  = Pg.  cir- 
cumvoluqdo  = It.  circonvoluzione,  < L.  as  if  *cir- 
cumvolutio(n-),  < circumvolvere,  pp.  circumvolu- 
tus,  roll  arouud : see  circumvolve.]  1.  The  act 
of  rolling  arouud. 

Stable,  without  circumvolution ; 

Eternall  rest. 

Dr.  11.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  ii.  36. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rolled  around  or  wound 
into  a roll. 

The  twisting  of  the  guts  is  really  either  a circumvolu- 
tion or  insertion  of  one  part  of  the  gut  within  the  other. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  One  of  the  windings  of  a thing  wound  or 
twisted;  a convolution.  [Rare.] — 4.  Figura- 
tively, a winding ; a roundabout  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

He  had  neither  time  nor  temper  for  sentimental  circum- 
volutions. Disraeli,  Coningsby,  vi.  2. 

Never  did  a monarch  hold  so  steadfastly  to  a deadly  pur- 
pose, or  proceed  so  languidly  and  with  so  much  circum- 
volution to  his  goal.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  102. 

circum volvet  (ser-kum-volv' ),  v.  [=  It.  circon- 
volgere , < L.  circumvolvere , roll  around,  < circumy 
around,  + volvere,  roll : see  volution.]  I.  trans . 
To  turn  or  cause  to  roll  about ; cause  to  revolve. 

Whene’er  we  circumvolve  our  eyes. 

Derrick,  On  Fletcher’s  Incomparable  Plays. 

To  ascribe  to  each  sphere  an  intelligence  to  circumvolve 
it  were  unphilosophical.  'Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

ii.  intrans.  To  roll  around;  revolve.  E. 
Darwin. 

circumvolvencet  (ser  - kum -vol  'yens),  n.  [< 
circumvolve  + -cnce.]  Circumvolution ; revo- 
lution. 

See  the  piled  floors  of  the  sky,  and  their  furniture, 
clouds,  circumvolvence,  contest,  and  war. 

H.  Jennings,  Rosicrucians,  p.  75. 

circus  (s6r'kus),  n.  [=  P.  cirque  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
circo  = D.  G.  Sw.  circus  = Dan.  cirkus,  < L.  cir- 
cus, a circle,  ring  (in  this  sense  commonly  cir- 
cultts:  see  circle),  a circus  (see  def.  1),  a race- 
course, = Gr.  spiiiog,  later  x/pxof,  a ring,  a circle, 
also,  after  the  L.,  a circus.  Hence  (from  L.  cir- 
cus) ult.  E.  circ,  circle,  circum-,  circulate,  cirque, 
encircle,  etc.,  and  search,  q.  v.]  1.  In  Bom. 

antiq.,  a large,  oblong,  roofless  inclosure,  used 
especially  for  horse-  and  chariot-races.  It  was 
rounded  at  one  end,  and  had  at  the  other  the  barriers  or 
starting-places  for  the  horses.  The  course  passed  round 
a low  central  wall,  called  the  spina,  which  reached  nearly 
from  end  to  end,  and  was  surrounded  by  tiers  of  seats 
rising  one  above  another  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
spectators.  It  was  essentially  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
hippodrome,  but  was  used  also,  like  the  amphitheater,  for 
gladiatorial  contests,  combats  with  wild  beasts,  etc. 

This  broken  circus,  where  the  rock-weeds  climb. 
Flaunting  with  yellow  blossoms,  and  defy 
The  gods  to  whom  its  walls  were  piled  so  high. 

Bryant,  Buins  of  Italica  (trans.). 

2.  In  modem  times,  a place  of  amusement 
where  feats  of  horsemanship  and  acrobatic  dis- 
plays form  the  principal  entertainment;  the 
company  of  performers  in  such  a place,  with 
their  equipage ; the  entertainment  given. 


circus 

A pleasant  valley,  like  one  of  those  circuses  which,  in 
great  cities  somewhere,  doth  give  a pleasant  spectacle  of 
running  horses.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  must  have  something  to  eat,  and  the  cimts-shows 
to  look  at.  0.  W.  Holmes , Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  1. 

3.  In  England,  the  space  formed  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  streets  by  making  the  buildings 
at  the  angles  concave,  so  as  to  give  the  inter- 
vening space  the  form  of  a circle : as,  Oxford 
Circus , Regent  Circus , in  London. — 4.  An  in- 
closed space  of  any  kind;  a circuit. 

The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall. 

Byron,  Lament  of  Tasso. 

Subsequently  to  this  event  [the  eruption  of  a volcano] 
considerable  dislocations  have  taken  place,  and  an  oval 
circus  has  been  formed  by  subsidence. 

Darivin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  46. 
5.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  ornith .,  a genus  of  diurnal 
birds  of  prey,  the  harriers,  typical  of  the  sub- 
family Circince  (which  see),  c.  cyaneus  is  the  com- 
mon harrier  of  Europe ; C.  hudsonius  is  the  North  Ameri- 
can marsh-hawk ; and  there  are  sundry  other  species. — 
Circus  movements,  ill  pathol.,  movements  in  a circle,  the 
result  of  some  unilateral  lesions  of  the  base  of  the  brain. 

cire  perdue  (F.  pron.  ser  per-dti').  [F.,  lit.  lost 
wax:  cire,  < L.  cera,  wax;  perdue,  fem.  of  perdu, 
pp.  of  perdre,  < L .perdere,  lose : see  cere,  n.,  and 
perdu.]  A method  of  casting  bronze  by  mak- 
ing a,  model  in  wax  and  inclosing  it  in  plaster, 
melting  the  wax  out  of  the  plaster,  and  then 
using  the  latter  as  a mold  for  the  bronze, 
cirket,  n.  See  cirque. 

cirl  (serl),  n.  [<  NL.  cirlus,  < It.  zirlo,  whistling 
(of  a thrush),  < zirlare,  whistle  (like  a thrush), 
= Sp.  chirlar  = Pg.  chilrar,  twitter.]  Same  as 
cirl-bunting.  [Rare,  except  in  composition.] 
cirl-bunting  (serl'bun'ting),  n.  [<  cirl  + bunt- 
ingi.]  A bird  of  tbe  family  Fringillidce  and  ge- 
nus Emberiza, 
the  E.  cirlus,  a 
common  Euro- 
pean species. 

Also  written  as 
two  words,  cirl 
bunting. 

cirque  (serk),». 

[Early  mod.  E. 
also  cirke ; < 

F.  cirque,  < L. 
circus : see  cir- 
cus, and  cf. 
circ .]  1.  A cir- 
cus. [Obso- 
lete or  poeti- 
cal.] 

Although  the 
Cirques  were  gen- 
erally consecrated 
unto  Neptune,  yet 
it  seemeth  that  the  Sunne  had  a speciall  interest  in  this. 

Sandy s,  Travailes,  p.  232. 

See,  the  Cirque  falls ! th'  unpillar’d  temple  nods. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  107. 

2.  A circle;  specifically,  a circle  regarded  as 
inclosing  any  space  or  surrounding  any  object 
or  group  of  objects.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

When  we  saw  our  old  acquaintance  would  not  stay 
aboord  vs  as  before  for  hostage,  but  did  what  they  could 
to  draw  vs  into  a narrow  cirke,  we  exchanged  one  Owen 
Griffin  with  them  for  a yong  fellow  of  theirs. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  111. 

Like  a dismal  Cirque 
Of  Druid  stones  upon  a forlorn  moor. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  1. 

3.  Same  as  comb2. 

cirque-couchant  (sirk ' ko ' shant),  a.  Lying 
coiled  up  or  in  a circle.  [A  poetical  coinage.] 
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cirrhotic  (si-rot'ik),  a.  [<  cirrhosis : see  -otic.] 
Affected  with  or  having  the  character  of  cir- 
rhosis. 

cirri,  n.  Plural  of  cirrus. 

cirribranch  (sir'i-brangk),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  cir- 
rus (see  cirrus ) 4-  branchial,  gills.]  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing cirrous  gills:  applied  to  the  tooth-shells. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cirribranchiata. 

Also  cirribranchiate. 

Cirribranchiata  (sir-i-brang-ki-a/ta),  n.  pi. 
[NG-,  neut.  pi.  of  cirribranchiatus : see  cirri- 
branchiate.] An  order  of  scaphopodous  mol- 
lusks,  having  the  oral  extremity  surmounted  by 
filiform  tentacles.  It  was  proposed  for  the  family 
iJentaliidm  (which  see),  or  tooth-shells.  Also  Cirribran- 
chia,  Cirrhibranchia,  Cirrobranchia,  Cirrobranchiata,  Cir- 
rhobranchia,  etc. 

cirribranchiate  (sir-i-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n. 

[<  NL.  cirribranchiatus,  < L.  cirrus  (see  cirrus) 
+ NL.  branchiatus,  having  gills,  branchiate: 
see  cirribranch  and  branchiate.]  Same  as  cirri- 
branch. 

cirriferous  (si-rif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  cirrus  (see 
cirrus)  + ferre,  — E.  beari,  + -<ras.]  Provided 
with  cirri  or  a cirrus ; cirrigerous. 

cirriform  (sir'i-f6rm),  a.  [=  P.  cirriforme,  < 
L.  cirrus  (see  cirrus)  + forma,  form.]  Formed 
like  a tendril ; curly,  as  a cirrus. 

cirrigerous  (si-rij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  cirrus  (see 
cirrus)  + gerere,  carry,  + -on.?.]  Bearing  cirri 
or  a cirrus ; cirrate ; cirriferous. 

The  . . , peristomial  somite  is  cirrigerous. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  206. 

cirrigrade  (sir'i-grad),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  cirrus 
(see  cirrus)  + gradi,  go.]  I.  a.  Moving  by 
means  of  tendril-like  appendages : as,  cirrigrade 
Acaleplue.  Carpenter. 

II.  n.  That  which  moves  by  means  of  cirri. 
B.  Owen. 

cirriped,  cirripede  (sir'i-ped,  -ped),  a.  and  n. 
'=  F.  cirripbde,  <.  NL.  cirripes  (-ped-),  < L.  cir- 


4/ 

Cirl-bunting  ( Entberiza  cirlus). 


He  found  a palpitating  snake, 

Bright,  and  cirque-couchant  in  a dusky  brake. 

Keats,  Lamia. 

cirrate  (sir'at),  a.  [<  L.  cirratus,  curled,  hav- 
ing ringlets,  < cirrus : see  cirrus.]  Having 
cirri  or  a cirrus;  cirriferous  or  cirrigerous. — 
Cirrate  antennae,  antennae  in  which  each  joint  has  one 
or  more  long,  curved,  or  curled  processes,  which  are  gen- 
erally fringed  with  fine  hairs : a modification  of  the  pecti- 
nate type. 

cirrated  (sir'a-ted),  a.  [<  cirrate  + -ed2.] 
Provided  with  cirri  or  a cirrus;  curled  like  a 
cirrus;  cirrose. 

cirrh-.  For  words  beginning  thus,  not  found 
under  tbis  form,  see  cirr-. 
cirrhonosus  (si-ron'o-sus),  n.  [<  Gr.  mpp6g, 
tawny,  + v6aog,  disease.]  In  pathol.,  a diseased 
condition  of  a fetus,  characterized  by  a yellow 
^appearance  of  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  etc. 
cirrhosis  (si-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.  (>  F.  cirrhose),  < 
Gr.  uippog,  tawny,  + -osis.]  In  pathol.,  chronic 
inflammation  of  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
especially  of  the  liver.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
yellow  appearance  of  the  liver  when  in  this  condition,  but 
it  may  he  applied  to  the  same  state  exhibited  in  other  or- 
gans. 


D . . - 

rus  (see  cirrus ) + pes  (ped-)  = E.  foot.]  I.  a. 
Having  feet  like  cirri ; specifically,  pertaining 
to  the  Girripedia.  Also  cirropodous. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cirripedia. 

Certain  hermaphrodite  cirripedes  are  aided  in  their  re- 
production by  a whole  cluster  of  what  I have  called  com- 
plemental  males,  which  differ  wonderfully  from  the  ordi- 
nary hermaphrodite  form. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  275. 
Also  cirrhipedj  cirrhipede,  cirrhopod , cirrho- 

doode , cirropod , cirropode. 
irripeda  (si-rip'e-da),  n.  pi.  An  improper 
form  of  Cirripedia. 
cirripede,  a.  and  n.  See  cirriped. 

Cirripedia  (sir-i-pe'di-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  cirripes  {-ped-) : see  cirriped .]  A subclass  of 
low  parasitic  entomostracous 
crustaceans ; the  barnacles 
and  acorn-shells.  They  have  a 
multivalvular  shell  or  carapace,  and 
a mantle.  The  abdomen  is  rudi- 
mentary or  obsolete ; the  feet  are  in 
the  form  of  cirri  (whence  the  name) 
and  normally  6 in  number ; the  sexes 
are  mostly  united,  or,  if  distinct,  the 
male  is  a minute  parasite  of  the  fe- 
male; and  the  young  are  free,  but  the 
adults  are  affixed  by  the  head  to 
some  foreign  body,  either  by  a long 
peduncle  exserted  from  the  shell,  or 
oftener  by  a short  process  inclosed 
in  the  shell.  These  singularly  meta- 
morphosed and  disguised  crusta- 
ceans become  degraded  by  parasitism 
as  they  mature,  the  free  young  being 
altogether  more  highly  organized 
than  the  fixed  adults.  They  are  usual- 
ly divided  into  three  orders,  Tliora- 
cica,  Abdominalia,  and  Apoda,  to 
which  a fourth,  Rhizocephala,  is 
sometimes  added.  Also  Cirrhipeda, 

Cirrhipedia,  Cirrhopoda,  Cirrhopo- 
des,  Cirripeda,  Cirripedes,  etc.  See 
also  cuts  under  Balanus  and  Lepas. 

Cirrites  (si-ri'tez),  n.  [NL. 

(Oken,  1816),  < L.  cirrus  (see 
cirrus)  + -ites.]  The  typical 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Cirritidce.  Also  Cirrhites  (ori- 
ginally Cirrhitus).  Lacepede, 

1803. 

cirritid  (sir'i-tid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Cir- 
ritidce. Also  cirrhitid. 

Cirritidae  (si-rit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cirrites 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Cirrites,  to  which  dif- 
ferent limits  have  been  ascribed.  They  have  per- 
fect ventral  fins,  no  bony  stay  for  the  preoperculum,  a con- 
tinuous lateral  line,  the  lower  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  un- 
branched, and  neither  trenchant  teeth  nor  molars  in  the 
jaws.  Tlie  species  are  confined  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
some  are  important  food-fishes.  The  family  has  been  di- 
vided into  the  subfamilies  Cirritince,  Chilodactylince,  Chi- 
roneminee,  and  Haplodaetylince.  Also  Cirrhitidce. 


Larval  Cirripeds. 

A,  Nauplius-form  of 
larva  of  Balanus  bala- 
noides  on  leaving  the 
egg.  B,  Attached  pupa 
(following  locomotive 
pupal  stage)  of  Lepas 
australis : n,  anten- 
apodemes;  t,  gui- 
ld gland  with  ce- 
ment-duct running  to 
the  antenna. 


Cirroteuthis 


Cirrites  forsteri. 

Cirrobranchiata,  n.  pi.  See  Cirribranchiata. 

cirro-cumulus  (sir-o-ku'mu-lus),  n.  [<  L.  cir- 
rus (see  cirrus)  + cumulus,  aheap : see  cumulus.] 
A form  of  cloud  having  the  delicacy  of  the  cir- 
rus and  theformof  thecurnulus.  SeecZtmd1, 1. 

Cirrodermaria  (sir//o-d6r-ma'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(De  Blainville),  < L.  cirrus  (see  cirrus)  + Gr. 
depfta,  skin,  + -aria.]  The  echinoderms. 

Cirrophanus  (si-rof'a-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cir- 
rus (see  cirrus)  4-  Gr.  <j>avog,  light,  bright.]  A 
genus  of  noctuid  moths,  founded  by  Grote  in 
1872  on  a single  species,  C.  triangulifer.  in  gen- 
eral appearance  it  resembles  the  Arctiidce.  The  wings 
are  long,  the  primaries  blunted,  the  secondaries  small ; the 


Cirrophanus  triangulifer,  natural  size. 
a,  female  moth ; b,  primary,  and  c,  secondary,  showing  venation. 

thorax  is  square  with  a central  crest ; the  abdomen  is  stout; 
the  antennaa  are  stout,  simple,  and  with  thickened  scape; 
the  head  is  held  forward  ; the  labial  palpi  are  free  and  pro- 
jected ; the  front  tibiae  have  a simple  superior  terminal 
claw ; and  the  ovipositor  is  simple  and  exsertile.  The  ge- 
nus belongs  to  the  K octuidae.  The  larva  is  unknown. 
Also  Cirrhophanus. 

cirropod,  cirropode  (sir'o-pod,  -pod),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  cirrus  (see  cirrus)  4-  Gr.  noiig  (nod-)  = E. 
foot.]  See  cirriped. 

cirropodous  (si-rop'o-dus),  a.  [<  cirropod  4- 
-eras.]  Same  as  cirriped. 
cirrose  (sir'os),  a.  [<  NL.  cirrosus,  < L.  cirrus: 
see  cirrus.]  1.  In  bot. : (a)  Having  a cirrus  or 
tendril:  specifically  applied  to  a leaf  tipped 
with  a tendril,  or,  in  mosses,  with  a very  nar- 
row or  hair-like  sinuous  point,  (b)  Resembling 
tendrils,  or  coiling  like  them. — 2.  In  ornith., 
having  the  head  tufted  with  slender,  usually 
curly,  plumes.  Cones. — 3.  In  entom.,  bearing 
one  or  more  slender  bunches  of  curved  or 
curled  hairs,  as  the  antennae  of  certain  longi- 
com  beetles. 

Also  written  cirrous,  cirrhose,  cirrhous. 
cirrostomatous  (sir-o-stom'a-tus),  a.  Same  as 

cirrostomous. 

Cirrostomi  (si-ros'to-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  cir- 

rostomus:  see  cirrostomous.]  One  of  the  many 
names  applied  to  the  acranial  vertebrates  (Pha- 
ryngobrancliia,  Leptocardia,  or  Acrania)  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Amphioxus  or  Brancldo- 
stoma,  the  lancelets:  so  named  from  the  cirri 
surrounding  the  mouth. 

Cirrostomidas  (sir-o-stom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [As  Cir- 
rostomi + -idee.]  Same  as  Cirrostomi. 
cirrostomous  (si-ros'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  cir- 
rostomus,  < L.  cirrus  (see  cirrus)  + Gr.  ordga, 
mouth.]  Having  cirri  around  the  mouth;  spe- 
cifically, having  the  characters  of  the  Cirro- 
stomi. Also  cirrostomatous. 
cirro-stratus  (sir-o-stra'tus),«.  [<L.cim<s(see 
cirrus)  + stratus,  spread  flat : see  stratum .]  A 
form  of  cloud  having  the  delicacy  of  the  cir- 
rus and  the  form  of  the  stratus.  See  cloud l,  1. 
cirroteuthid  (sir-o-tu'thid),  n.  A cephalopod 
of  the  family  Cirroteuthidce.  Also  cirrhoteuthid. 
Oirroteuthidse  (sir-o-tii'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Cirroteuthis  + -idee.]  A family  of  octopod 
cephalopods,  represented  by  the  genus  Cirro- 
teuthis, with  a rather  long  body,  provided  with 
short  lateral  fins  (one  on  each  side),  supported 
by  internal  cartilage,  and  arms  united  nearly 
to  the  tips  by  a broad  umbrellar  web.  Also 
Cirrhoteuthidce. 

Cirroteuthis  (sir-o-tu'this),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cir- 
rus (see  cirrus)  + Gr.  revdig,  a squid.]  A ge- 


Cirri. — Branch  of  Passion-flower. 


Cirroteuthis 

nus  of  cuttlefishes,  typical  of  the  family  Cirro- 
teuthidce,  characterized  by  an  unpaired  ovi- 
duct, the  right  one  being  aborted.  Also  Cirrho- 
teuthis. 

cirrous  (sir'us),  a.  Same  as  cirrose. 

cirrus  (sir'us),  n. ; pi.  cirri  (-i).  [=F.  cirre  in bot. 

★and  zool.  senses,  cirrus  in  sense  3,  < L.  cirrus, 
a curl  or  tuft  of  hair,  tuft  or  crest  of  feathers, 

arm  of  a polyp, 
filament  of  a 
plant,  a fringe,  in 
NL.  also  a ten- 
dril, a filament 
of  an  animal,  a 
form  of  cloud, 
etc.  (see  defs.); 
perhaps  related 
to  circus : see  cir- 
cus.'] 1.  In  bot., 
a tendril ; a long 
thread-like  organ 
by  which  certain 
plants  climb. — 
2.  In  zool.:  (a)  In 
Cirripedia,  one  of 
the  curved  multi- 
articulate  fila- 
ments alternate- 
ly protruded  and 
retracted  with  a 
sweeping  motion  from  the  shell  or  carapace  of 
a cirriped,  as  an  acorn-shell  ( Baianus ) or  barna- 
cle ( Lepas ).  They  are  the  thoracic  appendages  or  feet 
of  the  animal,  each  representing  an  endopodite  and  an 
exopodite,  borne  upon  a protopodite.  See  cut  under 
barnacle,  (ft)  In  Crinoidea , one  of  the  branched 
filaments  given  off  from  the  joints  of  the  stem. 
See  cut  under  Crinoidea.  (c)  In  concli.,  one 
of  the  cirrose  branchial  of  the  Cirribranchiata 
or  tooth-shells.  ( d ) In  ichth. : (1)  One  of  the 
cirrose  filaments  surrounding  the  mouth  of  a 
lancelet.  (2)  A barbel  in  sundry  fishes.  ( e ) In 
ornith.,  a tuft  of  curly  plumes  on  the  head.  (/) 
In  Vermes,  the  protrusible  cirrose  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  vas  deferens  of  a trematoid  or  ces- 
toid worm ; a kind  of  penis. 

This  cirrus  is  frequently  beset  with  spines  which  are 
directed  backwards,  and  serves  as  a copulatory  organ. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trails.),  I.  329. 

( g ) One  of  the  filamentous  appendages  of  the 
parapodia  in  chsetopodous  annelids,  which  may 
be  larger  than  the  parapodia,  or  even  replace 
them  when  atrophied,  (h)  In  entom.,  a tuft  of 
curled  hairs  such  as  are  often  seen  on  the  legs 
and  antennae  of  insects,  (i)  Some  other  cirrose 
part  or  organ,  as  the  long  flattened  modification 
of  ordinary  cilia  upon  the  peristomial  region  of 
many  ciliate  Infusoria.  ( j ) [cap.]  [NL.]  A 
genus  of  mollusks.  Sowerby,  1818. — 3.  Alight 
fleecy  cloud,  formed  at  a great  height  in  the 
atmosphere.  See  cloud1,  1.  Also  called  curl- 

cloud.  Often  abbreviated  c Cirrus-sac,  cirrus- 

sheath,  a pouch  which  contains  the  coiled  cirrus  of  a 
trematoid  or  cestoid  worm,  whence  the  organ  may  be  pro- 
truded. 

Cirsitun  (ser'si-um),  n.  [NL.  (L.  cirsion,  Pliny), 

< Or.  sipaiov,  a kind  of  thistle  said  to  cure  the 
varicocele,  < mpao;,  varicocele,  varix:  see  cir- 
sos.]  De  Candolle’s  generic  name  for  a group  of 
thistles  now  included  in  Carduus  (which  see). 

cirsocele  (ser'so-sel),  n.  [=  P.  cirsocile,  < Or. 
lupaos,  varicocele,  + ttrfky,  a tumor.]  A varico- 
cele. Also,  erroneously,  circocele. 

cirsoid  (sSr'soid),  a.  [<  Or.  sipodg,  varicocele, 
+ ddof,  form.]  Caused  or  characterized  by  an 
enlargement  of  a blood-vessel Cirsoid  aneu- 

rism, a tumor  formed  by  an  elongated  coiled  or  tortuous 
sacculated  artery.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  smaller  ar- 
teries, especially  in  the  temporal  and  occipital. 

cirsomphalos  (ser-som'fa-los),  n.  [NL.  (>  F. 

cirsomphale),  < Gr.  mpcd;,  Varicocele,  + b yipakbg, 
navel.]  In  pathol.,  a varicose  condition  around 
the  navel. 

cirsophthalmia  (ser-sof-thal'mi-a),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  inpodg,  varicocele,  + btj>6akp6g,  eye.]  In 
pathol.,  a varicose  condition  of  the  conjunctival 
blood-vessels. 

cirsophthalmy  (ser-sof-thal'mi),  n.  [=  F. 
cirsophthalmie.]  Same  as  cirsophthalmia. 

Cirsos  (ser'sos),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  uipaog,  enlarge- 
ment of  a vein,  varicocele.]  In  pathol.,  a varix, 
or  dilated  vein.  [Not  in  use.] 

cirsotome  (ser'so-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  tapooc,  vari- 
cocele, varix,  + Togo;,  cutting,  < rhivuv,  ra/teiv, 
cut:  see  anatomy.]  A surgical  instrument 
used  to  extirpate  a varicose  vein. 

cirsotomy  (ser-sot'o-mi),  n.  [=  F.  cirsotomie, 

< NL.  cirsotomia,  < Gr.  tapadg,  varicocele,  varix, 


Cts  briarmatus , 
female.  ( Line  shows 
natural  size.) 
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+ MGr.  rojiia,  a cutting:  see  anatomy.]  In 
surg.,  the  removal  of  a varix  with  a knife. 

Cis  (sis),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1798),  < Gr.  nig,  a 
worm  in  wood  or  grain.]  A ge- 
nus of  xylophagous  coleopter- 
ous insects,  giving  name  to  a 
family  Cioidce  or  Cisidce.  Some 
are  minute  beetles  which  infest  the  va- 
rious species  of  Boleti  or  mushrooms. 

The  larvse  of  others  do  much  harm  to 
books,  furniture,  wood  of  houses,  etc., 
by  piercing  them  with  small  holes. 

Those  which  perforate  books  are  popu- 
larly known  as  book-ivorms. 

cis-.  [L.  cis,  prep.,  on  this  side, 
as  prefix  in  Cis-alpinus,  cis-montanus,  Cis-rliena- 
nus,  Cis-tiberis,  adj.,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
the  mountains,  the  Rhine,  the  Tiber;  compar. 
citer,  adj.,  on  this  side,  abl.  fem.  citra,  as  adv. 
and  prep.,  equiv.  to  cis;  from  pronominal  stem 
ci-,  this.]  A prefix  of  Latin  origin,  signify- 
ing ‘ on  this  side  of,’  forming  adjectives  with 
names  of  rivers,  mountains,  etc.  In  compounds  of 
Roman  origin  Rome  was  considered  as  the  point  of  depar- 
ture,  as  in  cisalpine,  etc. ; in  modern  formations  the  point 
of  departure  varies  with  the  circumstances,  as  cisatlantic, 
on  this  side  (whether  American  or  European)  of  the  At- 
lantic. Opposed  to  tratis-  (which  see). 

cisalpine  (sis-al'pin),  a.  [=  F.  cisalpin,  < L.  Cis- 
alpinus,  < cis,  on  this  side,  + Alpes,  Alps,  adj. 
Alpinus,  alpine.]  Situated  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  with  regard  to  Rome — that  is,  on  the  south 

of  the  Alps:  opposed  to  transalpine Cisalpine 

Republic,  the  state  formed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in 
northern  Italy  in  1797,  including  the  previously  formed 
Cispadane  and  Transpadane  Republics  south  and  north 
of  the  Po,  with  Milan  for  its  capital.  It  was  abolished 
in  1799  and  restored  in  1800,  and  under  the  empire  con- 
stituted the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

cisatlantic  (sis-at-lan'tik),  a.  [<  cis-  + Atlan- 
tic.]  Situated  on  this  (the  speaker’s)  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

I mean  only  to  suggest  a doubt  . . . whether  nature  has 
enlisted  herself  as  a cis-  or  trans -Atlantic  partisan. 

Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia  (1787),  p.  107. 

The  two  voices  were  pitched  in  an  unforgotten  key,  and 
equally  native  to  our  Cisatlantic  air. 

U.  James,  Jr.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  i. 

cisco  (sis'ko),  n.  [Algonkin.]  A name  of  sun- 
dry species  of  whitefish,  of  the  genus  Argyro- 
SOtnus.  A.  artedii,  also  called  lake-herring,  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  American  species ; it  is  more 
elongate  than  the  rest,  with  relatively  larger  mouth  and 
projecting  lower  jaw.  The  cisco  of  Lake  Michigan,  A. 
hoyi,  is  the  smallest,  most  slender,  and  handsomest  of  the 
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cispadane  (sis-pa'dan),  a.  [<  L.  cis,  on  this  side, 
+ Padus,  the  river  Po,  adj.  Padanus.]  Situated 
on  this  side  of  the  Po,  with  regard  to  Rome — that 
is,  on  the  south  side.— Cispadane  Republic,  a re- 
public formed  in  1796  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  out  of  the 
dominions  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  and 
modeled  on  that  of  France.  In  1797  it  was  merged  with 
the  Transpadane  Republic  in  the  new  Cisalpine  Republic. 

cis-saharic  (sis-sa-har'ik),  a.  [<  L.  cis,  on  this 
side,  + Sahara  (see  def.).]  In  zodgeog.,  sit- 
uated on  this  side  of  the  great  African  desert, 
from  a European  standpoint;  north  of  the  des- 
ert of  Sahara. 

Cissampelos  (si-sam'pe-los),  n.  [NL.  (so  called 
because  it  climbs  like  the  ivy,  and  has  fruit  like 
the  vine),  < Gr.  kwo6q,  ivy,  + a/iircMi;,  a vine.] 
A genus  of  climbing  plants,  of  the  family  Me- 
nispermacese,  of  which  there  are  nearly  20  spe- 
cies, of  tropical  America  and  southern  Africa. 
The  velvet-leaf,  C.  Pareira  of  South  America, 
yields  the  spurious  pareira  brava. 

cissing  (sis'mg),  n.  The  process  of  wetting  a 
surface  to  be  grained  with  a sponge  moistened 
with  beer  and  then  rubbing  it  with  whiting,  in 
order  that  the  colors  which  are  mixed  with  beer 
may  adhere.  E.  A.  Davidson,  House  Painting. 

cissoid  (sis'oid),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  utoaoeidr/g,  like 
ivy,  < KiffCTof,  ivy,  + eldoc,  form.]  I.  n.  A curve 
of  the  third  order  and  third  class,  having  a cusp 
at  the  origin  and  a point  of  inflection  at  infinity. 


Cissoid  and  Sistroid  Angles. 

D F'  D'  and  E F E'  are  two  arcs 
of  curves.  The  angular  space  C A 
C'  is  a cissoid  angle,  and  G B G'  is  a 
sistroid  angle. 


Cisco  ( Argyrosomus  hoyi). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

American  whiteflsh,  being  rarely  over  10  inches  long  and 
of  a silvery  luster.  It  appears  simultaneously  with  the 
shad -fly. 

In  the  small  lakes  around  Lake  Michigan  . . . the  cisco 
has  long  been  established.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  149. 

ciseleur  (sez'Rr), ».  [F.,  < ciseler,  carve,  chase: 
see  ciselure.]  A chaser ; especially,  an  artist  in 
hronze  and  ormolu  metal-work  for  furniture, 
etc. 

The  famous  ciseleur  Goutiere. 

Cat.  Spec.  Exhib.  S.  K.,  1862,  No.  826. 

ciselure  (sez'lur),  n.  [F. , < ciseler,  chisel,  carve, 
chase,  < ciseau,  OF.  cisel,  a chisel:  see  chisel2.] 
1.  The  art  or  operation  of  chasing. — 2.  The 
chasing  upon  a piece  of  metal-work. 

Cisidse  (sis'i-de),  n. pi.  Same  as  Cioidce.  Leach, 
1819. 

Cisleithan  (sis-li'than),  a.  [<  cis-  + Leitha : see 
def.]  This  side  of  the  Leitha,  a river  flowing 
partly  along  the  boundary  between  Hungaiy 
and  the  archduchy  of  Austria : applied  to  that 
division  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  hav- 
ing its  seat  in  Vienna.  See  Austrian. 

Cisleu,  re.  Same  as  Chisleu. 

cisleyt,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  cicely. 

cismatan  (sis  'ma- tan),  n.  The  seeds  of  the 
Cassia  absus,  obtained  from  central  Africa,  and 
used  in  Egypt  in  the  preparation  of  remedies 
for  ophthalmia.  De  Colange. 

cismontane  (sis-mon'tan),  a.  [=  F.  cismon- 
tain,  < L.  cis-montanus,  < cis,  on  this  side,  + 
mon{t-)s,  mountain,  adj.  montanus : see  moun- 
tain.] Situated  on  this  (the  speaker’s)  side  of 
the  mountain;  specifically,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Alps  (with  special  reference  to  the 
relation  of  the  peoples  north  of  Italy  to  the  see 
of  Rome) : opposed  to  ultramontane. 


cissoriumt, ». 
Cissus  (sis'us),  re. 


The  Cissoid  of  Diodes. 

MM',  the  inflexional  asymptote;  ABED,  the  generating  cirde, 
the  center  being  ate;  B D,  a diameter  of  this  cirde. 

It  was  invented  by  one  Diodes,  a geometer  of  the  second 
century  B.  c.,  with  a view  to  the  solution  of  the  famous 
problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  or  the  insertion 
of  two  mean  proportion- 
Z\  Q - /Dy£?  als  between  two  given 

straight  lines.  Its  equa- 
tion is  *3=»/2  (a  — x).  In 
the  cissoid  of  Diodes  the 
generating  curve  is  a cir- 
cle ; a point  A is  assumed 
on  this  circle,  and  a tan- 
gent MM'  through  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the 
diameter  drawn  from  A; 
then  the  property  of  the 
curve  is  that  if  from  A any  oblique  line  be  drawn  to  MM' 
the  segment  of  this  line  between  the  cirde  and  its  tangent 
is  equal  to  the  segment  between  A and  the  cissoid.  But 
the  name  has  sometimes  been  given  in  later  times  to  all 
curves  described  in  a similar  manner,  where  the  generat- 
ing curve  is  not  a circle. 

ii.  a.  Included  between  the  concave  sides 
of  two  intersecting  curves : as,  a cissoid  angle, 
cissoidal  (sis'oi-  or  si-soi'dal),  a.  [<  cissoid  + 
-al.~\  Resembling  the  cissoid  of  Diodes:  ap- 
plied to  mechanical  curves  partaking  of  that 
character. 

See  scissor ium. 

[NL.  (so  called  in  reference 
to  their  scrambling  roots),  < Gr.  nioooq,  Attic 
KirrSq,  ivy.]  A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family 
Vitacese , nearly  allied  to  the  grape  ( Vitis), 
and  united  with 
it  by  some  au- 
thorities. It  dif- 
fers chiefly  in  hav- 
ing but  4 petals, 
which  usually  ex- 
pand before  falling, 
and  in  the  4-lobed 
disk  at  the  base 
of  the  ovary.  The 
fruit  is  rarely  edi- 
ble. There  are  over 
250  species,  mostly 
found  within  the 
tropics,  and  usually 
climbing  by  ten- 
drils. 

Cist1  (sist),  n. 

[=  F.  ciste  (= 

AS.  cestj  > E. 
chest1),  < L.  cis- 
ta,  < Gr.  KiGT7], 
a chest:  see 
chest1,  and  cf. 
cist2.']  A case; 
a chest;  a bas- 
ket. Specifically, 
in  archceol.:  (a)  One 
of  the  mystic  bas- 
kets used  in  proces- 
sions connected  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  or  a chest 
or  box  used  in  various  religious  ceremonies  of  like  char- 
acter. (b)  A box,  usually  of  bronze,  used  in  the  toilet. 
Several  beautiful  cists  ornamented  with  elaborate  designs, 
both  in  relief  and  incised,  have  been  found  in  the  parts  of 
Italy  anciently  called  Magna  Grtecia  and  Etruria. 


Ficoroni  Cist  (Etruscan),  3d  century  B.  C.— 
Kircherian  Museum,  Rome. 


Cist. 


cist 

cist3,  kist2  (sist,  kist),  ft.  l<  W.  cist  (pron. 
kist),  < L.  cista,  < Gr.  idory,  a chest:  see  cist1 
and  chest1.]  A place  of  interment  belonging 
to  an  early  or  prehistoric  period,  and  consist- 
ing of  a stone 
chest  formed 
in  general  of 
two  parallel 
rows  of  stones 
fixed  on  their 
edges,  and 
covered  by  similar  flat  stones,  or  sometimes  in 
rocky  districts  hewn  in  the  rock  itself.  Cists 
of  the  former  kind  are  found  in  barrows  or  mounds, 
inclosing  bones.  Also  called  cistvaen,  cestvaen,  and  kist- 
vaen. 

Scarce  an  old  English  barrow,  or  cist,  happens  to  be 
opened,  but  some  ornament  or  another  made  of  crystal  is 
found.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  293. 

cist3,  ft.  See  cyst. 

Cistace®  (sis-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cistus  + 
-aceas.]  A family  of  dicotyledonous  archi- 
cklamydeous  herbs  or  low  shrubs  with  entire 
leaves  and  crumpled,  generally  ephemeral, 
showy  flowers.  The  principal  genera  are  Cistus  and 
Helianthemum.  commonly  called  rock-rose.  Most  of  the 
species  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  See  cut 
under  Cistus. 

cistaceous  (sis-ta'shius),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Cistaceee. 

cistal  (sis'tal),  a.  [<  Cistus  + -al.]  Belated  to 
the  Cistaceee : applied  by  Lindley  to  one  of 
his  alliances  of  plants  including  the  Cruciferce, 
Capparielaceee,  Resedacece , and  Cistaceee. 
Cistela  (sis-te'ia),  n.  Same  as  Cistella,  3. 
cistelid  (sis'te-fia),  ft.  A beetle  of  the  family 
Cistellidtc. 

cistella  (sis -tel' a),  pi.  cistella!  (-e).  [L. 

(NL. ),  dim.  of  cista,  a box : see  cist1,  chest1.]  1 . 
In  hot.,  the  capsular  shield  of  some  lichens. — 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  zobl.,  a genus  of  brachio- 
pods,  of  the  family  Terebratulidce.  J.  E.  Gray, 
1853. — 3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  entom.,  the  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Cistellidce.  C.  ceram- 
hoides  and  C.  sulphurea  are  examples.  Also 
Cistela. 

Cistellid®  (sis-tel'i-de),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cistella, 

3,  + -idee.]  A family  of  heteromerous  Coleop- 
tera,  with  anterior  coxal  cavities  closed  behind, 
and  tarsal  claws  pectinate,  typified  by  the 
genus  Cistella. 

Cistercian  (sis-ter'skian),  n.  [<  P.  Cistercien,  < 
ML.  * Cistercianus,  < Cistercium,  Latinized  form 
ofF.  Citeaux  (see  def.).]  A member  of  an  order 
of  monks  and  nuns  which  takes  its  name  from 
its  original  convent,  Citeaux  (Cistercium),  near 
Dijon,  in  France,  where  the  society  was  found- 
ed in  1098  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Molesme,  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  They  led  a contemplative 
and  very  ascetic  life,  and,  having  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  oversight  of  the  bishops,  formed  a sort  of  reli- 
gious  republic,  under  the  government  of  a high  council  of 
twenty-live  members,  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  being  presi- 
dent. St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux  (founded  1115),  was 
the  most  celebrated  member  of  the  order,  and  is  regarded 
as  its  second  founder.  Its  discipline  was  afterward  greatly 
relaxed,  and  several  times  reformed.  Prom  the  Cister- 
cians emanated  the  barefooted  monks  or  Feuillants  in 
Prance,  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  and  the  monks  of  La 
Trappe.  The  French  revolution  reduced  the  Cistercians  to 
a few  convents  in  Belgium,  Austria,  Poland,  and  the  Saxon 
part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  They  wear  a white  cassock  with 
a black  scapular,  but  when  officiating  are  clothed  witli  a 
large  white,  gown,  with  great  sleeves  and  a hood  of  the 
same  color.  ( The  Cistercians  have  abbeys  in  the  United 
States  at  Gethsemane  in  Kentucky,  and  near  Dubuque  in 
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E.  H.  Knight. — 4.  The  receptacle  into  which 
glass  is  ladled  from  the  pots  to  be  poured  on 
the  table  in  making  plate-glass,  or  in  casting 
glass ; a cuvette.  E.  H.  Knight. — 5.  In  decora- 
tive art:  (a)  A large  vessel,  generally  of  pottery 
or  porcelain,  shallow  in  proportion  to  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  usually  oval  in  plan.  (b)  A 
tank  or  receptacle  for  water,  usually  hung  upon 
the  wall,  and  serving  to  give  water,  by  a spigot 
or  tap,  for  use  in  washing,  etc. : often  of  fai- 
ence or  of  copper,  and  a very  decorative  object. 
Compare  fountain  in  this  sense. — 6.  In  anat., 
a reservoir  or  receptacle  of  some  natural  fluid 
of  the  body.— cistern  of  Pecquet  (cisterna  Pecqueti), 
in  anat.,  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle. — Cistern  Of  the 
cerebrum  (cisterna  cerebri),  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  = Syn.  See  well. 

cistic,  a.  See  cystic. 

Cisticola  (sis-tik'o-la),  «.  [NL.,  < cistus,  q.  v., 
+ L.  colere,  inhabit.]  An  extensive  genus  of 
small  warbler-like  birds,  widely  dispersed  in 
the  old  world.  It  is  of  uncertain  limits  and  systematic 
position,  but  is  commonly  placed  in  the  family  Timelii- 
dee,  and  contains  many  species  related  to  the  European 
C.  schoenicola  or  C.  cursitans,  often  distributed  in  the  gen- 
era Drymocca,  Prinia,  etc.  It  was  formerly  the  specific 
name  of  the  European  species  Sylvia  cisticola,  made  ge- 
neric by  J.  J.  Kaup  in  1829. 

cistome  (sis'tom),  ft.  [Appar.  for  *cistostome, 

< Gr.  KtaTy,  box,  chest,  + arena,  mouth.]  In 
hot.,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intercellular 
space  into  which  the  stoma  of  a leaf  opens,  or 
the  space  itself.  [Rare.] 

cistophore  (sis'to-for),  n.  [<NL.  cistophorum, 

< Gr.  lacTotpopog,  carrying  a chest : see  cistopho- 
rus.] In  hot.,  the  stipe  supporting  the  fruit  in 
certain  fungi. 

cistophori,  n.  Plural  of  cistophorus. 

cistophoric  (sis-to-for'ik),  a.  [<  cistophorus 
+ -tc.]  Pertaining  to  a cistophorus.  B.  V. 
Head. 

cistophorus  (sis-tof'o-rus),  n. ; pi.  cistophori 
(-ri).  [<  Gr.  Kiorotpopog,  carrying  a chest;  as  a 

noun,  a coin  bearing  on  the  obverse  a figure  of 
a cist  or  casket;  < k iary,  chest,  + -$6pog,  < epkpuv 
= B.  bear1.]  A Greek  silver  coin,  weighing 
on  the  average  something  over  193  grains,  first 
issued  by  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  probably  in 


citadel 


★. 


Box-tortoise  ( Cistudo  Carolina). 


cistula  (sis'tu-la),  m. ; pi.  cistulee  (-le).  [L.,  dim. 
of  cista , a box,  chest:  see  cist1,  chest1.]  1.  A 
small  cist ; specifically,  a reliquary  of  the  shape 
of  a box  or  casket. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  zool. : 
(a)  A genus  of  gastropodous  mollusks,  of  the 
family  Cyclostomidee.  Humphrey,  1797.  (6)  A 
genus  of  reptiles.  Say,  1825 Catoptric  cistula. 

See  catoptric. 

Cistulea  (sis-tu'le-a),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < Cistula,  2 
(a),  + -ea.]  A group  of  cyclostomoid  shells: 
same  as  Cistulince. 

Cistulin®  (sis-tu-li'ne),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cistula, 
2 (a),  + -inee.]  A subfamily  of  Cyclostomidee, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cistula.  The  numerous  spe- 
cies  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  and  chiefly  of 
the  West  Indian  islands. 

cistus  (sis'tus),  ft.  [=  F.  ciste  = Sp.  Pg.  cisto 
= It.  cisto,  cistio,  < NL.  cistus  (L.  cistlios),  < Gr. 
tdarog,  also  Ktadog,  or  lucdog,  the  rock-rose.]  1. 
A rock-rose;  a plant  of  the  genus  Cistus. — 2. 


^Iowa. 

cistern  (sis'tom),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cisterne 
and  corruptly  cestron;  < ME.  cisterne,  < OF.  cis- 
terne, F.  citerne  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cisterna  = G. 
Ban.  cisterne  = Sw.  cistern,  < L.  cisterna,  a reser- 
voir for  water,  < cista,  a box,  chest : see  cist1, 
chest1.]  1.  A natural  or  artificial  receptacle  or 
reservoir  for  holding  or  storing  water  or  other 
fluid,  most  commonly  consisting  of  mason-work 
sunk  in  the  ground,  but  sometimes  constructed 
of  wood  and  placed  on  the  tops  of  houses. 

Our  intercession,  then, 

Must  be  to  him  that  makes  the  camp  a cestron 
Brimm’d  with  the  blood  of  men. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 

My  people  have  . . . forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  liv- 
ing waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns.  Jer.  ii.  13. 

A cistern  containing  a hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of 
punch  was  emptied  to  his  Majesty’s  health. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 

2f.  A vessel  made  of  lead  to  hold  a stock  of 
water  for  household  uses ; also,  one  made  of 
silver,  copper,  or  other  metal,  to  put  bottles  or 
glasses  in.  E.  Phillips,  1706. — 3.  The  vessel 
inclosing  the  condenser  of  a condensing  steam- 
engine,  and  containing  the  injection-water. 
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Obverse.  Reverse. 

Cistophorus  of  Pergamum,  British  Museum.  ( Size  of  original.) 

the  second  century  B.  c.,  for  circulation  in  their 
dominions  in  western  Asia  Minor. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  chief  silver  coinage  consisted  of  the 
famous  Cistophori. 

B.  V.  Ilead,  Historia  Numorum,  Int.,  p.  lxii. 

Cistothorus  (sis-toth'6-rus),  m.  [NL.  (Oabanis, 
1850),  < cistus  + Gr.  Sopeiv,  2d  aor.  of  dpfoanetv, 
leap,  spring,  rush.]  A genus  of  American 
marsh-wrens,  of  the  family  Troglodytidcc,  con- 
taining such  species  as  the  short-hilled  marsh- 
wren,  C.  stellaris,  of  the  United  States. 

cistudinid  (sis-tu'di-nid),  m.  A tortoise  of  the 
family  Cistudinidee. 

Cistudinid®  (sis-tu-din'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cistudo  (-din-)  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  crypto- 
dirous  tortoises,  typified  by  the  genus  Cistudo, 
having  the  plastron  united  to  the  carapace  by 
a ligamentous  lateral  suture,  and  also  divided 
transversely  into  two  movable  portions,  it  in- 
cludes all  the  box-tortoises,  of  which  one  genus,  Emys,  is 
European,  and  another,  Cistudo,  American. 

Cistudinina  (sis-tu-di-ni'na),  ft.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cistudo  (-din-)  + -ina2.]  A subfamily  of  Emy- 
eloidce,  including  forms  with  scarcely  webbed 
feet  and  perfectly  closing  plastron.  It  includes 
only  the  typical  box-tortoises  of  or  related  to  the  genus 
Cistudo,  the  genus  Emys  being  referred  to  another  sub- 
family called  by  Agassiz  Evemydoidce.  Also  Cistudinince. 
Agassiz. 

Cistudo  (sis-tu'do),  w.  [NL.  (Fleming,  1822), 
for  *Cisti  testudo,  < L.  cista,  a box,  chest,  4- 
testudo,  a tortoise:  see  Testudo.]  A genus  of 
box-tortoises,  typical  of  the  family  Cistudinidee, 
which  have  the  plastron  hinged,  so  that  the 
shell  can  he  made  to  close  upon  and  entirely 
conceal  the  animal.  C.  Carolina  is  the  com- 
mon box-turtle  of  the  United  States. 


Rock-rose  ( Cistus  Creticus). 

[cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  plants  of  many 
species,  belonging  to  the  family  Cistaceee, 
natives  of  Europe,  or  of  the  countries  bor- 
dering the  Mediterranean;  the  rock-roses. 
Some  of  them  are  beautiful  evergreen  flowering  shrubs, 
and  ornamental  in  gardens,  (ium  ladanum  is  obtained 
from  C.  Creticus,  C.  ladani/erus  (called  the  gum-cistus), 
and  other  species.— Ground-cistus,  a dwarf  rhododen- 
dron-like plant,  Rhodothamnus  Chamcecistus,  a handsome 
alpine  shrub  of  Switzerland. 

cistvaen,  kistvaen  (kist'va-en  or  -van),  n. 
[<  W.  cistfaen  (f  pron.  as  E.  v),  a cist,  < 
cist  (<  L.  cista),  a chest,  + maen,  a stone.] 
Same  as  cist2. 

cit  (sit),  ft.  [Abbr.  of  citizen .]  A citizen;  an 
inhabitant  of  a city;  especially,  a cockney  of 
London:  used  in  disparagement.  [Colloq.] 
The  cits  of  London  and  the  boors  of  Middlesex. 
Johnson,  Thoughts  on  the  late  Trans,  in  Falkland  Islands. 
Paulo  is  a citizen,  and  Avaro  a cit.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  25. 
Citable  (si'ta-bl),  a.  [<  cite  4-  -able;  = F.  Sp. 
^citable.]  Capable  of  being  cited  or  quoted, 
citadel  (sit'a-del),  n.  [=  D.  citadel  = G.  cita- 
delle  = Dan.  citadel,  < F.  citadelle,  < It.  citta- 
della  = Sp.  ciudadela  - Pg.  cidadella,  < ML.  civi- 
tatella,  also  cittadella  (after  Rom.),  a citadel, 
orig.  a small  town,  dim.  of  L.  civita(t-)s,  > It. 
cittade,  cittate,  now  cittd,  = Sp.  ciuelad,  etc.,  a 
city:  see  city.]  1.  A fortress  or  castle  in  or 
near  a city,  intended  to  keep  the  inhabitants 
in  subjection,  or,  in  case  of  a siege,  to  form  a 
final  refuge  and  point  of  defense : frequently 
used  figuratively. 

All  our  moralities  are  but  our  outworks,  our  Christian- 
ity is  our  citadel.  Donne,  Letters,  lxix. 

I go  one  step  further,  and  reach  the  very  citadel  of  con- 
troversy. Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  278. 

The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion’s  column’d  citadel , 

The  crown  of  Troas.  Tennyson , (Enone. 

2.  Any  strongly  fortified  post. 

By  force  of  stranger  soldiers  in  citadels,  the  nests  of 
tyranny  and  murderers  of  liberty.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  [the  Northmen  in  England]  pitched  their  palisades 
and  threw  up  their  moated  citadels. 

G.  T.  Clark , Military  Architecture,  I.  ii. 
= Syn.  1.  See  fortification. 


cital 

cital  (si'tal),  n.  [<  cite  + -at.]  1.  The  act  of 

citing  to  appear;  a summons.  [Rare.]  — 2. 
Recital ; mention.  [Rare.] 

He  made  a blushing  cital  of  himself, 

And  chid  his  truant  youth. 

Shat.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  y.  2. 
3f.  Quotation;  citation.  Johnson. 
citation  (si-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  citacion,  -oun, 
— F.  Pr.  citation  = Sp.  citacion  = Pg.  citagao  = 
It.  citazione  = G.  Dan.  citation  (prob.  < F.),  < 
ML.  citatio(n-),  < L.  citare,  pp.  citatus,  cite: 
see  cite.']  1.  A summons;  an  official  call  or 
notice  given  to  a person  to  appear  in  a court 
and  answer  to  a demand;  a call  or  notice  to 
appear. 

The  remonstrants  were  ready  according  to  their  cita- 
tion. Sir  M.  Hale,  Letter  from  Synod  of  Dort,  p.  24. 

The  courts  had  their  own  methods  of  process,  derived 
in  great  measure  from  the  Roman  law,  with  a whole  ap- 
paratus of  citations,  libels,  and  witnesses. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  § 724. 

2.  The  paper  containing  such  notice  or  call. — 

3.  The  act  of  citing  or  quoting  a passage  from 
a hook,  or  a statement  in  the  words  of  the  one 
who  made  it ; hence,  the  passage  or  words  quot- 
ed; a quotation. 

It  is  the  beauty  and  independent  worth  of  the  citations , 
far  more  than  their  appropriateness,  which  have  made 
Johnson’s  dictionary  popular  even  as  a reading-book. 

Coleridge. 

4.  Specifically,  in  law,  a reference  to  decided 
cases,  or  to  statutes,  treatises,  or  other  authori- 
ties, to  maintain  a point  of  law. — 5f.  Enumer- 
ation; mention.  Harvey — Edictal  citation.  See 
edktal.— Law  Of  citations,  a law  of  Theodosius  II.  (A. 
n.  426)  prescribing  the  relative  authority  to  be  conceded 
to  the  writers  upon  Roman  law. 

Citator  (si-ta'tor);  n.  [=  F.  citateur  = Sp.  Pg. 
citador,  < L.  as  if  *dtator,  < citare,  pp.  citatus, 
cite:  see  cite.]  One  who  cites.  [Rare.] 
citatory  (si'ta-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  citatoire  - Sp. 
Pg.  citatorio,  < LL.  *citatorius  (in  neuter  cita- 
torium,  n.,  a summoning  before  a tribunal),  < 
L .* citator:  see  citator.]  Citing;  summoning; 
having  the  force  or  form  of  a citation. 

If  a judge  cite  one  to  a place  to  which  he  cannot  come 
with  safety,  he  may  freely  appeal,  though  an  appeal  be 
inhibited  in  the  letters  citatory.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

cite1  (sit),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  cited,  ppr.  citing. 
[=  D.  citeren  = G.  citiren  = Dan.  citere  = Sw. 
citera,  < F.  citer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  citar  = It.  citare, 
< L.  citare,  cause  to  move,  excite,  summon,  freq. 
of  ciere,  cire,  pp.  citus,  rouse,  excite,  call,  = Gr. 
Kietv,  go,  caus.  mveiv,  move.  Hence,  in  comp., 
accite  (of  which,  in  its  early  form,  acite,  assite, 
cite  is  partly  an  abbreviation),  concite,  excite, 
incite,  recite.]  1.  To  call  upon  officially  or 
authoritatively  to  appear;  summon  before  a 
person  or  tribunal;  give  legal  or  official  notice 
to  appear  in  court  to  answer  or  defend. 

The  cited  dead 

Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 

Shall  hasten.  Milton , P.  L.,  iii.  327. 

He  hath  cited  me  to  Rome,  for  heresy, 

Before  his  Inquisition. 

Tennyson , Queen  Mary,  v.  2. 
2f.  To  call  to  action ; rouse ; urge ; incite. 

And  had  I not  been  cited  so  by  them, 

Yet  did  I purpose  as  they  do  entreat. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  quote;  name  or  repeat,  as  a passage 
from  a book  or  the  words  of  another. — 4.  To 
refer  to  in  support,  proof,  or  confirmation:  as, 
to  cite  an  authority  or  a precedent  iu  proof  of 
a point  in  law. 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 
Multitudes  of  incarnations  can  be  cited,  from  the  various 
pagan  mythologies. 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  376. 
5f.  To  mention ; recount ; recite. 

We  cite  our  faults, 

That  they  may  hold  excus’d  our  lawless  lives. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

6f.  To  bespeak ; argue ; evidence ; denote. 

Yourself, 

Whose  aged  honour  cites  a virtuous  youth. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  3. 
= syn.  3 and  4.  Recite,  Adduce,  etc.  See  adduce  and 
quote. 

citeet,  cite2t,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of  city. 
citer  (si'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  cites. — 2.  One 
who  summons  into  court. — 3.  One  who  quotes. 
[Rare.] 

I must  desire  the  citer  henceforth  to  inform  us  of  his 
editions  too.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

citer-treef  (sit'er-tre),  n.  Same  as  citron-tree . 

Eke  Citurtree  this  moone  in  places  colde 
Is  forto  graffe,  as  is  beforne  ytolde. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p,  144. 
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citesst  (sit'es),  n.  [<  cit  + -ess.]  1.  A city 
woman:  feminine  of  cit.  [Rare.] 

Cits  and  citesses  raise  a joyful  strain, 

’Tis  a good  omen  to  begin  a reign. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Albion  and  Albanius,  L 43. 

2.  A female  citizen : a translation  of  the  French 
citoyenne  in  use  during  the  French  revolution- 
ary period.  Dickering. 

cithara  (sith'a-rii),  n.  [As  applied  to  mod. 
instruments  usually  in  the  form  cither  or  (by 
confusion  with  gittern)  cithern,  cittern,  q.  v. ; = 
F.  citliare  = Pr.  cidra  = Sp.  cltara  = Pg.  cithara 
— It.  citera,  cetera,  formerly  also  citara,  cetara, 
cetra  (also  with  variant  term.,  OSp.  citola  = 
Pr.  citola  = OF.  citole  (>  MHG.  zitole,  zitol  = 
ME.  citole : see  citole) ; ML.  citola)  = AS. 
cytere  = OHG.  cithara,  cythara,  cythera,  zitera, 
MHG.  zitter,  G.  zitter  (G.  also,  accom.  to  the 
L.,  cithar,  cither,  zither)  = D.  either  = Dan. 
cither  = Sw.  cittra,  a cithara,  guitar,  etc. ; < L. 
cithara,  < Gr.  sidapa,  a kind  of  lyre:  see  def. 
The  word,  as  derived  through  the  L.,  shows  in 
E.  five  forms,  cithara,  cither,  cithern,  cittern,  ci- 
tole (as  well  as  zither,  from  the  G.) ; as  derived 
through  the  Ar.  and  Sp.  it  shows  two  other 
forms,  gittern  and  guitar:  see  these  words.] 
1.  An  ancient  Greek  musical  instrument  of 
the  lyre  class.  See  lyre. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In 
zobl.,  a genus  of  prosobranehiate  gastropodous 
mollusks. 

Cltharexylum  (sitb-a-rek'si-lum),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  udapa,  a lyre,  + fivlov,  wood.]  A geuus  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  family  Verbe- 
nacese.  There  are  about  20  species,  natives  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  America.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  tough. 
See  fiddlewood.  Also  Citharexylon. 

Citharinina  (sith'/arri-m'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Ci- 
tharinus  + -ina2.]  in  Gunther’s  classification 
of  fishes,  a group  of  Characinidce  with  an  adi- 
pose fin,  imperfect  dentition,  and  a rather  long 
dorsal  fin. 

Citharinus  (sith-a-rl'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier, 
1817),  < Citharus  4-  -inus.]  An  African  genus 
of  characinoid  fishes,  giving  name  to  the  Citha- 
rinina. 

citharist  (sith'a-rist),  n.  [=  F.  cithariste  = 
Pg.  citharista  = Sp.  It.  citarista,  < L.  citharista, 

< Gr.  mdapiari/g,  < mdapifriv,  play  on  the  cithara, 

< Kitiapa,  cithara.]  A player  on  the  cithara. 

First  the  flute  players  and  next  the  citharists , stepping 
to  a slow  and  stately  tune. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  40. 

citharistic  (sith-a-ris'tik),  a.  [=  F.  citharis- 
tique  = Sp.  citaristico , < Gr.  KiOapicTindq , < KiOa- 
piarf/g : see  citharist  and  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the 
cithara,  or  to  other  stringed  instruments  on 
which  the  sounds  are  produced  by  pi acking  with 
the  fingers  or  with  a plectrum.  Also  kitharistic. 

It  is  true  that  the  ancients  also  had  an  instrumental 
music  separate  from  poetry  ; but  while  this  in  modern 
times  has  been  coming  more  and  more  to  be  the  crown  of 
musical  art,  it  was  confined  in  antiquity  to  the  kitharistic 
and  auletic  nomes.  J.  Hadley , Essays,  p.  90. 

Citharust  (sith'a-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cithara : 
see  cithara.  ] A genus  of  fishes, 
cither  (sith'er),  n.  [=  G.  cither , zither , zitter  = 
Dan.  cither , etc.,  < L.  cithara:  see  cithara , and 
*cf.  cithern.']  Same  as  cithern . 
cithern,  cittern  (sith'-,  sit'ern),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  citherne , citterne , cyterne,  citheron,  citron , etc. ; 
same  as  cither , with  form  accom.  in  part  to  that 
of  gittern , < ME.  gitterne,  giterne : see  cither , and 
also  gittern , which  is  ult.  of  the  same  origin, 
namely,  < L.  cithara : see  cith- 
ara.] A musical  instrument 
having  metal  strings  which  are 
played  with  a plectrum.  In 
medieval  times  it  was  a kind  of  lute  or 
guitar,  having  8 strings  strung  over  a 
neck  and  a body,  and  held  vertically. 

In  modern  times  it  is  a four-sided 
harp,  having  between  30  and  40 
strings,  and  laid  horizontally  upon  a 
table.  The  melody  is  played  upon 
strings  the  length  of  which  may  be 
varied  by  stopping  on  a fret-board; 
the  accompaniment  is  played  on 
open  strings.  Also  cither,  zither. 

Others  who  more  delighted  to  write 
songs  or  ballads  of  pleasure,  to  be 
sung  with  the  voice,  and  to  the  harpe, 
lute,  or  citheron  & such  other  musi- 
cal instruments ; they  were  called 
melodious  Poets  [melici],  or  by  a more  common  name  Li- 
rique  Poets.  Puttenham , Art  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  20. 

She  held  a little  cithern  by  the  strings, 

Shaped  heartwise,  strung  with  subtle-coloured  hair. 

Svnnbume,  Ballad  of  Life, 
cither onf,  n.  Same  as  cithern. 
citicismt  (sit'i-sizm),  n.  [Also  citycism;  < city 
+ -c-  + -ism.  Cf.  Atticism,  criticism,  witticism.] 


Cithern.  — South 
Kensington  Museum, 
London. 


citizen 

The  characteristics  of  dwellers  in  cities;  the 
manners  of  a cit  or  citizen.  [Rare.] 

Although  no  bred  courtling,  yet  . . . reformed  and 
transformed  from  his  original  citycism. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 
citied  (sit'id),  a.  [<  city  + -ed2.]  1.  Belong- 
ing to  a city ; having  the  peculiarities  of  a city. 
Drayton,  Polyolbiou,  xiii.  166.  [Rare.] — 2. 
Occupied  by  a city  or  cities;  covered  with 
cities:  as,  “the  citied  earth,”  Keats. 
citified  (sit'i-fid),  a.  Having  the  manners,  dress, 
etc.,  of  city  life.  [Colloq.] 

Citigrada  (sit-i-gra'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  citigradus : see  citigrade.]  A group  of  vaga- 
bond spiders  with  two  pulmonary  sacs,  com- 
prising forms  which  run  swiftly,  as  the  Lyco- 
sidai,  etc. : opposed  to  the  Saltigrada,  or  those 
which  leap. 

citigrade  (sit'i-grad),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  citigrade, 
< NL.  citigradus,  < L.  citus,  swift  (prop.  pp.  of 
cierc,  cire,  move,  arouse:  see  cite),  + gradi,  go.] 

1.  a.  Swiftly  moving;  specifically,  pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Citigrada. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Citigrada. 
citinerf  (sit'i-ner),  ii.  [Sc.  also  citinar;  early 
mod.  E.  also  cittiner ; < ME.  cytte nere,  < cite,  city, 
+ -n-  + -ere,  -er2.]  One  bom  or  bred  in  a city; 
a cit. 

You  talk  like  yourself  and  a cittiner  in  this,  i’  faith. 

Marston,  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho,  v.  1. 

citizen  (sit'i-zn),  n.  and  a.  [(1)  < ME.  citizen, 
citezein,  citeseyn,  citesayne,  citesyn,  cytesyn,  cite- 
ceyn,  < OF.  (AF.)  citezein,  citezeyn,  citeseyn, 
sithezein  (with  termination  appar.  conformed 
to  that  of  denizen),  OF.  citeein,  citeien,  citeen, 
citien,  citeain,  citaain,  citaev,  dtoen,  citoien,  F. 
citoyen  = Pr.  ciutadan,  ciptadan  (now  citoyen, 
after  F.)  = Cat.  cm tadd  = Sp.  ciudadano  = 
Pg.  cidudao  = Wall,  cetatsean,  a citizen;  prop, 
adj.,  OF.  citeein,  citeien,  citeen,  etc.,  dtoen,  ci- 
toien, F.  citoyen  = Sp.  ciudadano,  pertaining  to 
a city,  civil,  < ML.  as  if  *civitatanus ; cf.  (2) 
OF.  citadin,  F.  dtadin  - It.  cittadino,  a cit- 
izen, prop,  adj.,  It.  cittadino,  pertaining  to  a 
city,  < ML.  as  if  *civitatinus ; (3)  ML.  dvitaten- 
sis  (rare,  the  usual  word  being  civis  or  burgen- 
sis : see  burgess),  a citizen : with  suffixes  -anus 
(E.  -an,  -en),  -inus  (E.  -itie1),  and  -ensis  (E.  -ese, 
-ess),  respectively,  < L.  civita(t-)s,  a city,  a 
state,  > It.  dttd  = Wall,  cetate  = Cat.  dutat  = 
Sp.  ciudad  = Pg.  cidade  = F.  cite,  OF.  cite,  > E. 
city,  q.  v.  Citizen  is  thus  etymologically  equiv. 
to  city  + -an;  cf.  obs.  citiner,e quiv.  to  city  + 
-cr2.  Hence  by  abbr.  dt.]  I.  n.  1.  A native 
of  a city  or  town,  or  one  who  enjoys  the  free- 
dom and  privileges  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
he  resides ; a freeman  of  a city  or  town,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a foreigner  or  one  not  en- 
titled to  its  franchises. 

I am  a man  which  am  a Jew  of  Tarsus,  ...  a citizen  of 
no  mean  city.  Acts  xxi.  39. 

All  inhabitants  within  these  walls  are  not  properly  citi- 
zens, hut  only  such  as  are  called  freemen. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh , Hist.  World. 

2.  Any  inhabitant  of  a city  or  town,  as  opposed 
to  an  inhabitant  of  a rural  district ; a towns- 
man.— 3.  In  a restricted  sense,  a person  en- 
gaged in  trade,  as  opposed  to  a person  of  birth 
and.  breeding. 

Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 

’Tis  just  the  fashion  : wherefore  do  you  look 

Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iL  1. 
4.  A member  of  the  state  or  nation ; one  bound 
to  the  state  by  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  al- 
legiance on  the  one  hand  and  protection  on  the 
other.  Persons  of  the  following  classes  are  citizens  of  the 
IJiiited  States  : (1)  Persons  born  ill  the  United  States  and 
not  subject  to  any  foreign  power  (except  untaxed  Indians). 
This  includes  children  of  alien  parents  olher  than  those  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  etc.  (2)  Children  born  elsewhere  to 
fathers  who  were,  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  citizens  at 
some  time  resident  in  the  United  States.  (3)  Naturalized 
persons,  including  some  in  effect  naturalized  by  treaty,  etc. 
(4)  Women  (though  not  horn  here  nor  naturalized)  if  not 
incapable  of  naturalization,  and  married  to  citizens.  (5) 
Freedmen  under  the  act  of  emancipation.  (6)  Indians 
born  within  the  United  States  who  have  withdrawn  from 
the  tribal  relation,  entered  civilized  life,  and  are  taxed. 
(7)  Indians  who  have  accepted  lands  allotted  in  severalty 
under  the  Dawes  Bill  (1887) ; but  there  may  be  a question 
whether  they  practically  become  citizens  before  their 
reservation  is  thrown  open.  A person  may  be  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  without  being  a citizen  of  any  particular 
State,  as,  for  instance,  an  inhabitant  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  two  citizenships  are  distinct  in  legal  contem- 
plation, although  one  is  usually  held  by  any  person  who 
holds  the  other ; and  practically,  as  a general  rule,  citi- 
zenship in  a State  consists  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  plus  a domicile  (that  is,  a fixed  abode)  in  the  State. 
The  right  to  vote  or  hold  office  is  not  a test  of  citizenship, 
for  minors  and  women  are  commonly  citizens  without 
those  rights,  and  there  are  cases  where  aliens  may  hold 
office. 
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All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside. 

Const,  of  U.  S.,  14th  Amendment. 
5.  A private  person,  as  opposed  to  a civil  offi- 
cial or  a soldier : as,  a police  officer  in  citizen’s 
dress — Natural-born  citizen,  one  who  is  a member 
of  a state  or  nation  by  virtue  of  birth.  Whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  this  that  the  father  should  be  a citizen  is  disputed ; 
those  jurists  who  follow  the  doctrine  of  national  character 
prevailing  in  continental  Europe  hold  that  it  is  ; Ameri- 
can jurists  generally  hold  that  it  is  not.  The  English 
courts,  while  holding  that  a child  born  within  the  alle- 
giance and  jurisdiction  is  a natural-born  British  subject 
irrespective  of  alien  parentage,  held  also,  after  much  con- 
flict of  opinion,  and  in  disregard  of  abstract  consistency, 
that  a child  born  in  a foreign  country  of  British  parents 
was  also  a natural-born  British  subject.  The  American 
rule  is  that  a child  born  and  remaining  within  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is  a citizen,  and  within 
its  allegiance  and  protection,  irrespective  of  the  birth  or 
nationality  of  its  parents. — Naturalized  citizen,  one  of 
foreign  birth  who  has  become  a citizen  by  adoption  or  nat- 
uralization, as  distinguished  from  a native-born  or  natural- 
born  citizen. 

n.t  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a citizen; 
town-bred;  effeminate.  [Rare.] 

But  not  so  citizen  a wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

citizeness  (sit'i-zn-es),  n.  [<  citizen  + -ess; 
made  to  represent  F.  citoyenne , fem.  of  citoyen , 
citizen:  see  citizen.']  A female  citizen. 

“Good  day,  citizeness .” 

“Good  day,  citizen.” 

This  mode  of  address  was  now  prescribed  by  decree. 

Dickens , Tale  of  Two  Cities,  iii.  5. 
citizenize  (sit'i-zn-lz),  v.  t.  [<  citizen  + - ize .] 
To  make  a citizen  of,  whether  of  foreign  or  na- 
tive birth;  naturalize,  [hare.] 

Talleyrand  was  citizenized  in  Pennsylvania  when  there  in 
the  form  of  an  emigrant.  T.  Pickering. 

In  1843  Congress  passed  a law  declaring  them  [Stock- 
bridge  Indians]  civilized,  Christianized,  and  citizenized. 

New  York  Evangelist , March  25,  1869. 

citizenry  (sit'i-zn-ri),  n.  [<  citizen  + - ry. ] 
The  general  body  of  citizens ; the  inhabitants 
of  a city  as  opposed  to  country  people,  or  the 
mass  of  people  in  common  life  as  opposed  to 
the  military,  etc. 

The  salutary  checks  and  pauses  to  the  high  and  rushing 
tide  of  greasy  citizenry.  Lamb , Decay  of  Beggars. 

No  Spanish  soldiery  nor  citizenry  showed  the  least  dis- 
position to  join  him.  Carlyle , Life  of  Sterling,  xiii. 

Citizenship  (sit'i-zn-ship),  n . [<  citizen  + -ship.'] 
The  state  of  being  vested  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a citizen.  See  citizen. 

Our  citizenship,  as  saith  the  apostle,  is  in  heaven. 

Bp.  Home,  Occasional  Sermons,  p.  158. 
It  is  possible  for  a person,  without  renouncing  his  coun- 
try, or  expatriating  himself,  to  have  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship in  a second  country, 
although  he  cannot  sustain 
the  same  obligations  to  both. 

W oolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter. 

[Law,  § 66. 

Citolet,  n-  [ME.  citole  = 

MHG.  zitole,  zitol,  < OP. 
citole,  citolle,  sitole  = Pr. 
citola  = OSp.  citola  (ML. 
citola),  < L.  cithara,  cith- 
ern: see  cithara,  cith- 
ern.] A small  dulcimer 
used  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 

an +m*i  pi  « Citole.— From  a drawing  in  the 

centuries.  British  Museum. 

citolert,  ii.  [<  OF.  cito- 
leor,  citoleur  (=  OSp.  citolero),  < citoler,  play  on 
the  citole,  < citole,  citole.]  One  who  plays  on 
the  citole. 

citraconic  (sit-ra-kon'ik),  a.  [<  Citrous)  +Acon- 
( itum ) + -ic.]  Derived  from  or  relating  to 

plants  of  the  genera  Citrus  and  Aconitum Cit- 

raconic  acid,  C5H0O4,  a bibasic  acid  forming  deliques- 
cent crystals,  which  are  odorless  and  have  a bitter  acid 
taste.  It  is  prepared  from  citric  acid,  and  is  also  called 
pyrocitric  acid. 

citramalic  (sit-ra-mal'ik),  a.  [<  citr(ic)  + -a- 
4-  malic.]  Composed  of  eitrie  and  malic  acids. 
Citrate  (sit'rat),  n.  [<  citr(ic)  + -ate1;  = P. 
citrate  = Sp.  Pg.  citrato  (NL.  citratum).]  In 
chem.,  a salt  of  citric  acid, 
citrean  (sit're-an),  a.  [<  L.  citreus  (see  citre- 
ous)  4-  -an.]  Same  as  citrine,  1. 
citrene  (sit'ren),  n.  [<  citr(ic)  4-  -ene.]  A ter- 
pene  (CjnHie)  found  in  the  oil  of  lemon,  it  is 
a colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  odor,  and  combines  direct- 
ly with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a crystalline  compound, 
citreous  (sit're-us),  a.  [<  L.  citreus,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  citron-tree,  < citrus : see  citrus.] 
Of  a lemon-yellow  color ; citrine, 
citric  (sit'rik),  a.  [=  P.  citriquc  = Sp.  citrico  = 
Pg.  It.  citrico,  < NL.  citricus,  < L.  citrus,  citron- 
tree:  see  citrus,  citron,  and  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
or  derived  from  lemons  or  citrons Citric  acid, 
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C6H807,  an  acid  contained  in  many  fruits,  but  in  the  largest 
quantity  in  limes  and  lemons,  lemon-juice  yielding  from  6 
to  7 per  cent.  I t is  colorless,  inodorous,  and  extremely  sharp 
in  its  taste,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  readily  solu- 
ble in  water.  It  is  used  as  a discharge  in  calico-printing, 
and  as  a substitute  for  lemon  in  making  saline  draughts, 
citril  (sit'ril),  n.  [Appar.  a corruption  of  cit- 
rine or  citron  ; cf.  citrul,  and  the  specific  name 
citrinella : see  citrine,  citron.]  A common  frin- 
gilline  bird  of  southern  Europe,  also  called 
c itril-flnch,  FringiUa  or  Chrysomitris  citrinella: 
so  called  from  the  color  of  its  breast, 
citril-finch  (sit'ril-finch),  n.  Same  as  citril. 
citrination  (sit-ri-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  citrina- 
cioun,  < ML.  citrinacio(n-),  < *citrinare,  < citri- 
nus,  citrine  : see  citrine.]  The  process  of  be- 
coming citrine  in  color;  the  state  of  being  so 
colored.  Also  citronation. 

Eek  of  our  materes  enoorporing, 

And  of  our  siluer  citrinacioun. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  816. 

citrine  (sit'rin),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  citrine,  < OF. 
citrin  = Sp.  citrino,  cctrino  = Pg.  It.  citrino,  < 
ML.  citrinus,  lemon-colored,  < L.  citrus,  a lemon 
or  citron:  see  citrus.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  a lemon- 
color;  yellow  or  greenish-yellow ; specifically, 
of  a color  differing  from  yellow  only  in  its 
greatly  reduced  chroma  and  somewhat  re- 
duced luminosity.  Also  citrean,  citrinous. 

Over  against  the  West  was  a dull  citrine  glare,  like  the 
smoke  that  overhangs  a battle-field  on  a sunlit  day. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  204. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Citrus  ; having  the 
characters  of  or  resembling  the  citron,  lemon, 
lime,  or  orange. — Citrine  lake.  Same  as  brownpink 
(which  see,  under  brown). — Citrine  ointment,  the  com- 
mon name  of  an  ointment  made  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  It 
consists  of  3 parts  of  mercury,  7 of  nitric  acid,  and  33  of 
lard.  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

II.  n.  1.  Citron-color.  See  extract. 

Citrine,  or  the  colour  of  the  citron,  is  the  first  of  the  ter- 
tiary class  of  colours,  or  ultimate  compounds  of  the  pri- 
mary triad,  yellow,  red,  and  blue ; in  which  yellow  is  the 
archeus  or  predominating  colour,  and  blue  the  extreme 
subordinate.  Field,  Chromatography,  p.  310. 

2.  A yellow  pellucid  variety  of  quartz.  Dana. 
Citrinella  (sit-ri-nel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Kaup,  1829), 
dim.  of  ML.  citrinus,  citrine,  yellow:  see  citrine, 
and  of.  citril.]  1 . A genus  of  old-world  emberi- 
zine  birds,  of  the  family  Fringillidw,  containing 
the  yellowhainmer,  the  eirl-hunting,  the  orto- 
lan, etc. — 2.  A name  given  by  Bonaparte  (1838) 
to  a genus  of  birds  of  which  the  citril  is  the 
type.  See  citril. 

citrinous  (sit'ri-nus),  a.  [<  citrine  4-  -ous.] 
Same  as  citrine,  1. 

citrometer  (si-trom'e-ter),  n.  [<  citr(ic)  4-  L. 
metrnm,  a measure.]  An  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  amount  of  citric  acid  contained  in 
the  juice  of  limes  or  lemons.  Spon,  Encyclo- 
pedia. 

citron  (sit'ron),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cidron; 
< F.  citron  = It.  citrone,  cedrone  (Florio)  = D. 
Citroen  = G.  citrone  = Dan.  Sw.  citron,  < ML. 
Citroen-),  aug.  of  L.  citrus,  the  citron-tree;  cf. 
citreum  (sc.  malum,  apple),  a citron,  < Gr.  n'.rpov, 
a citron,  > nirpiov,  also  uirpia,  tar  oka,  the  citron- 
treo ; perh.  an  Asiatic  word.  Cf.  citrus,  citer- 
trec.]  1 . The  fruit  of  the  citron-tree,  a variety 
of  Citrus  medica,  distinguished  from  the  lemon 
by  the  absence  of  an  umbo  at  the  summit  and 
by  its  very  thick  rind.  The  rind  is  candied  and  used 
in  confections  and  pastries.  The  lingered  citron  is  a vari- 
ety in  which  the  fruit  is  curiously  divided  into  large  finger- 
like  lobes. 

2.  The  citron-tree,  Citrus  medica. — 3.  A round 
and  nearly  solid,  variety  of  the  watermelon,  Ci- 
trullvs  Citrudus,  witn  whito  and  almost  flavor- 
less flesh,  sometimes  used  as  a preserve. — 4. 
Same  as  citron-water. 

Drinking  citron  with  his  Grace. 

Swift,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot,  Misc.,  IV.  222. 

citronation  (sit-ro-na'shon),  «.  [<  citron(ize) 
4-  -ation.]  Same  as  citrination. 
citronella  (sit-io-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  < ML.  ci- 
tro(n-),  citron,  4-  dim.  -ella.]  A fragrant  grass, 
Andropogon  Nardus,  extensively  cultivated  in 
Ceylon  and  Singapore  for  an  oil  (eitronella-oil) 
which  is  obtained  from  it.  The  oil  is  esteemed  in 
India  as  a remedy  for  rheumatism,  and  is  used  in  Europe 
and  America  by  soap-makers  and  perfumers. 

citronizet,  v.  i.  [<  citron  + -ize.]  To  become 
citrine  in  color. 

Eight,  nine,  ten  days  hence, 

He  will  be  silver  potate  ; then  three  days 
Before  he  citronise.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

citron-tree  (sit'ron-tre),  n.  [<  citron  4-  tree. 
Cf.  ME.  citur-tre,"cytyr-tre.]  The  tree,  Citrus 
medica,  which  produces  the  citron,  it  has  an 
upright  smooth  stem,  with  a branchy  head,  rising  from  5 
to  15  feet,  adorned  with  large,  oval,  spear-shaped  leaves. 
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citron-water  (sit'ron-wa/tSr),  n.  A liquor  dis- 
tilled from  the  rind  of  citrons.  Also  citron. 
Like  citron  waters  matrons’  cheeks  inflame. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iv.  69. 

citron-wood  (sit'ron-wud),  n.  The  wood  of 
the  Callitris  quadribalvis,  a cypress-like  tree  of 
Algeria.  The  stems  are  frequently  burned  off  by  the 
Arabs,  and  the  roots  consequently  become  large  and  knot- 
ted, producing  an  intricately  mottled  grain,  much  valued 
in  cabinet-work.  Different  kinds  of  it  are  known  as  tiger- 
wood  panther -wood.  Also  called  arar-wood.  See  Cal- 
litris. 

Citron-yellow  (sit ' ron-yel " 6),  7i.  A pigment 
composed  of  chromate  of  zinc,  of  a bright  pale- 
lemon  color,  of  little  strength,  and  not  very  per- 
manent. 

citrul  (sit'rul),  n.  [<  F.  citrouille,  formerly  also 
citrulle,  a pumpkin,  < It.  citriuolo,  cetriuolo,  a en- 
cumber, < L.  citrus,  the  citron-tree : see  citrus.] 
The  watermelon,  Citrullus  Citrullus.  Also 
citrule. 

Citrullus  (si-trul'us),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  from 
the  color  of  the  fruit  whencut),  < E.  citrouille,  a 
pumpkin:  see  citrul .]  A genus  of  eucurbita- 
ceous  plants,  comprising  four  species,  c.  Colo- 
cynthis  yields  the  well-known  cathartic  drug  called 
colocynth.  C.  Citrullus  is  the  watermelon.  The  two 
other  species  are  found  in  South  Africa.  See  cut  under 
colocynth. 

Citru3  (sit'rus),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  cidra  = It.  ce- 
dro,  < L.  citrus,  the  citron-tree:  see  citron.] 

1.  A genus  of  small  trees,  of  the  family  Eu- 
taccee,  with  pinnate  but  apparently  simple 
coriaceous  and  punctate  leaves  upon  usually 
winged  petioles.  The  flowers  are  white  and  fragrant, 
with  numerous  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into 
several  irregular  bundles.  The  fruit  is  pulpy,  with  a 
spongy  rind.  To  this  genus  belong  the  orange,  C.  Au- 
rantium ; the  kumquat,  C.  Japonica ; the  shaddock  and 
pumelo,  C.  decumana  ; the  lemon  and  citron,  C.  medica  ; 
and  the  lime,  which  probably  originated  from  C.  Hystrix. 

2.  [(.  c.]  Any  tree  or  fruit  of  the  genus  Citrus. 

citrus-tree  (sit'rus-tre),  n.  [In  earlier  form 

citer-tree,  q.  v.]  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Citrus. 

Citta  (sit'a),  n.  Same  as  Pitta. 

cittern,  n,"  See  cithern. 

Cittern-headt,  »■  An  empty-headed  person. 

Shall  brainlesse  cyterne  heads,  each  jobernole 
Pocket  the  very  genius  of  thy  soule  ? 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  Proi. 

city  (sit'i),  ii.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  citie;  < ME. 
cite,  citee,  < OP.  cite,  citet,  citeit,  P.  cite  = Pr.  ciu, 
ciutat,  cieutut,  ciptat  = Cat.  ciutat  = Sp.  ciudad 
= Pg.  culade  = It.  cittate,  cittade,  now  cittd  (also 
in  place-names  civita ) = Wall,  cetate  = Albanian 
lcjoutet,  Tcjoutete,  < L.  civita(t-)s,  the  condition  of 
a citizen,  the  body  of  citizens,  the  state,  later  a 
city, <.  civ  is, Oh.  ceivis,  a citizen,  prob.  akin  to  AS. 
hiw,  family  (see  liindF),  perhaps  connected  with 
quies  (>  E.  quiet),  rest,  and  with  Gr.  nticBai,  lie 
down,  rest,  Skt.-/ft,  lie  down : see  quiet  and  cem- 
etery. Hence  (from  L.  civita(t-)s)  ult.  E.  citadel, 
and  (from  civis)  civic,  civil,  civility,  civilize,  etc.] 

1.  ».;  pi.  cities  (-iz).  1.  A large  and  important 
town ; any  large  town  holding  an  important  po- 
sition in  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated,  in  the 
United  States  a city  is  properly  an  incorporated  munici- 
pality, usually  governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon council.  The  number  of  inhabitants  required  to  con- 
stitute a city  is  commonly  over  10,000 ; but  it  differs  greatly 
in  different  States,  some  (especially  in  the  west)  having 
incorporated  cities  of  fewer  than  8,000  inhabitants.  In 
Great  Britain  the  term  is  applied  in  a narrower  sense  to  a 
town  corporate  which  is  or  has  been  the  seat  of  a bishop 
and  of  a cathedral  church.  The  word  is  often  used,  like 
town,  in  opposition  to  country. 

And  who  so  had  be  thence  a myle  or  twayn, 

Vppon  the  feld  to  loke  or  cast  liis  Ie, 

It  shuld  hym  seme  a town  or  a Citee. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1981. 

In  the  United  States  nearly  all  cities  have  come  from 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  villages,  with  such  occasional 
cases  of  coalescence  as  that  of  Boston  with  Roxbury  and 
Charlestown.  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  64. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  a city,  collectively. 

I do  suspect  I have  done  some  offence, 

That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city’s  eye. 

* Shale.,  Rich.  IIT.,  iii.  7. 
City  Of  Refuge,  (a)  Any  one  of  six  cities,  three  on  the 
east  of  the  river  Jordan  (established  by  Moses),  and  three 
on  the  west  (established  by  Joshua),  to  which  those  per- 
sons who  had  inadvertently  slain  a human  creature  might 
flee  for  refuge.  They  were  Bezer,  Ramotli,  and  Golan  on 
the  east,  and  Hebron,  Shechem,  and  Kadesh  on  the  west. 
( b ) Medina  in  Arabia,  where  Mohammed  took  refuge  when 
driven  by  conspirators  from  Mecca,  his  native  city,  A.  D. 
622.— Free  city  or  town,  a city  or  town  having  its  own 
government  and  laws,  independently  of  the  country  with 
whose  territory  it  is  immediately  connected— that  is,  form- 
ing a state  by  itself.  The  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  league  in 
Germany  and  northern  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
generally  free ; some  of  those  in  Germany  were  also  called 
imperial  cities , as  members  of  the  German  empire.  The 
only  free  cities  remaining  are  Hamburg,  Liibeek,  and  Bre- 
men, which  since  1871  have  been  sovereign  members  of  the 
present  German  empire.  Frankfort-on-the-Main  was  a 
free  city  till  1866,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia. — Holy 
city.  See  holy.— The  City  of  London,  that  part  of 


city 

London,  the  metropolis  of  England,  which  constituted  the 
original  city.  It  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames, 
extending  from  Temple  Bar  on  the  west  to  the  Tower  on 
the  east,  and  as  far  north  as  Finsbury.  It  covers  an  area 
of  668  acres,  constitutes  a county  in  itself  (see  county),  and 
is  governed  by  a lord  mayor,  elected  by  the  trade  guilds, 
26  aldermen  holding  office  for  life,  elected  by  the  wards, 
and  a common  council  of  206  members.  The  great  busi- 
ness and  commercial  interests  of  London  are  chiefly  cen- 
tered in  this  district. 

ii.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a city;  urban:  as,  a 
city  feast;  city  manners;  ucity  wives,”  Shak 
Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 

A city  clerk,  but  gently  born.  Tennyson , Sea  Dreams. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  class  of  tradespeople,  as 
opposed  to  people  of  birth.  [Eng.] 

My  new  city-dame,  send  me  what  you  promised  me  for 
consideration,  and  mayest  thou  prove  a lady. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  3. 
City  article,  in  English  newspapers,  the  editorial  sum- 
mary of  the  commercial  or  financial  news  of  the  day,  and 
remarks  upon  it. — City  court,  in  the  United  States,  a mu- 
nicipal court,  or  a court  whose  jurisdiction  is  coextensive 
with  a city. — City  editor,  in  Great  Britain,  the  editor  on 
the  staff  of  a newspaper  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the 
preparation  of  the  city  or  financial  article  ; in  the  United 
States,  the  editor  who  superintends  the  collection  and 
classification  of  local  news.—  City  flat-capt,  formerly,  a 
cap  with  a flat  top,  sometimes  of  cloth,  sometimes  of  knit- 
ted wool,  worn  especially  by  citizens  of  London.  The  mod- 
ern muffin-cap  is  derived  from  it.  Also  called  statute 
cap. — City  item,  in  American  newspapers,  an  item  of 
local  or  city  news,  as  distinguished  from  foreign  or  gen- 
eral news.— City  man.  (a)  A man  engaged  in  business 
in  that  part  of  London  which  is  called  “the  City.”  (6) 
One  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  as  distinguished  from 
one  whose  interests  are  landed,  agricultural,  or  profes- 
sional; a business  man.  [Eng.] 

He  had  made  his  mark  in  the  mercantile  world  as  a 
thoroughly  representative  City-man. 

T.  W.  Higginson,  Eng.  Statesmen,  p.  850. 
City  swordt,  a sword  worn  by  gentlemen  in  the  city, 
that  is,  in  private  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  sword 
used  in  war.  See  sword , rapier , and  small  sword  (under 
sword). — City  wardt,  a watchman,  or  the  watchmen  col- 
lectively, of  a city.  Fairfax. 

cityward  (sit'i-ward),  adv.  [<  city  + -ward.'] 
Toward  the  city ; in  the  direction  of  the  city. 

Look  cityward  and  see  the  trains  flying. 

The  Century , XXVI.  823. 

Qivaistic,  a.  See  Sivaistic. 
cive  (siv),  n.  [Also  chive 2,  q.  v. ; usually  in  pi. 
cives;  < F.  cive,  < L.  cepa,  cwpa,  also  cepe,  cape, 
an  onion.]  A small  bulbous  garden-plant,  Al- 
lium Schoenoprasum,  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
leek  and  onion,  cultivated  as  a pot-herb.  Also 
chive,  chive-garlic. 

civeryt,  severyt,  «.  [A  corruption  of  cib- 
ory,  civory,  Anglicized  forms  of  ciborium.] 
In  arch. : (a)  A bay  or  compartment  in  a 
vaulted  roof.  (ft)  A compartment  or  division 
of  scaffolding.  Oxford  Glossary. 
civet1  (siv'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sivet, 
zivet,  < F.  civette  = Q-.  zibeth,  < It.  cibetto , zi- 
betto,  formerly  also  guibetto  (NL.  civetta),  < 
MGr.  Zairenov,  civet,  fairfr^f,  civet-cat  (NGr. 
C,ayirhi),  < Ar.  zabbad,  zubdd  = Pers.  zabad, 
the  froth  of  milk  or  water,  civet.]  1.  The 
secretion  of  the  anal  glands  of  the  civet-cats, 
used  in  perfumery,  etc.  It  is  an  unctuous  resinous 
substance,  of  an  aromatic  odor  like  musk  or  ambergris,  of 
the  consistence  of  butter  or  honey,  of  a pale-yellowish 
color,  and  contains  a volatile  oil  to  which  it  owes  its  smell, 
together  with  resin,  fat,  mucus,  and  extractive  matters. 

Civet  is  of  a baser  birth  than  tar ; the  very  uncleanly 
flux  of  a cat.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

I cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room. 

Cowper,  Conversation. 

2.  (a)  The  civet-cat.  (ft)  pi.  The  animals  of 
the  genus  Viverra  or  family  Viverrida. 
civet1  (siv'et),  v.  t.  [<  civet1,  «.]  To  scent 
with  civet ; perfume. 

fops  at  all  corners,  ladylike  in  mien, 

Civeted  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen. 

Cowper , Tirocinium,  1.  S30. 
civet2t  (siv'et),  n.  [F.  civet  (so  called  from  the 
cives  with  which  it  is  flavored),  < cive,  cive.] 
A stew,  usually  of  rabbit  or  hare,  flavored  with 
onion,  cives,  garlic,  er  the  like, 
civet-cat  (siv'et-kat),  n.  1.  The  animal  from 
which  civet  is  obtained;  a carnivorous  quad- 
ruped of  the  family  Viverrida  and  genus  Vi- 
verra, having  well-developed  anal  glands  se- 
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creting  civet.  There  are  several  species,  the  best- 
known  of  which  is  that  of  northern  Africa,  V.  civetta, 
about  2 feet  long,  of  a yellowish-gray  color,  and  marked 
with  dusky  spots  disposed  in  rows.  It  is  kept  in  confine- 
ment, especially  in  Abyssinia,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
civet  trade,  for  the  sake  of  the  secretion,  which  is  taken 
from  the  bag  twice  a week,  a dram  being  a large  yield. 
When  thus  kept  they  are  fed  on  raw  flesh  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  quantity  of  civet. 

2.  jpl.  The  civets ; the  animals  of  the  family  Vi - 
verridce,  as  the  genets,  ichneumons,  and  many 
others.— American  civet-cat,  Bassaris  astuta.  See 
Bassaris. — Civet-cat  fruit,  the  durian.  See  Durio. 
Civetta  (si-vet'a),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier).]  A genus 
of  civet-cats.  See  Viverra. 
civic  (siv'ik),  a.  [=  F.  civique  = Sp.  civico  = 
Pg.  It.  civico , < L.  civicus , < civis , a citizen : see 
city.']  Pertaining  to  a city  or  to  citizenship; 
relating  to  civil  life  or  affairs. 

In  the  civic  acceptation  of  the  word,  I am  a merchant. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  iii.  2. 

At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game. 

Tennyson,  Duke  of  Wellington,  vi. 

A candid  examination  will  show  that  the  Christian  civ- 
ilisations have  been  as  inferior  to  the  Pagan  ones  in  civic 
and  intellectual  virtues  as  they  have  been  superior  to 
them  in  the  virtues  of  humanity  and  of  chastity. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  148. 
Civic  crown,  garland,  or  wreath,  in  Bom.  antiq.,  a 
crown  or  garland  of  oak-leaves  bestowed  on  a soldier  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a citizen  in  battle. 

The  commonwealth  owes  him  a civic  garland. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  4. 

Many  a civic  wreath  they  won, 

The  youthful  sire  and  the  gray-haired  son. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Dorothy  Q. 

civical  (siv'i-kal),  a.  [<  civic  + -al.]  Civic. 
Sir  T.  Browne.  " 

civics  (siv'iks),  n.  [IT.  of  civic:  see  -ic.s.]  The 
science  of  civil  government ; the  principles  of 
government  in  their  application  to  society, 
civiere  (siv-i-ar'),  n.  [<  F.  civiere  = It.  dial. 
civiera,  scivera,  < civeo,  civea,  a barrow  or  sledge, 
perhaps  < ML.  ccenovehum,  a barrow  in  which 
to  convey  filth,  < L.  ccenum,  prop,  ccenum,  filth, 
+ vehere,  carry.]  1.  A small  hand-barrow 
carried  by  two  men. — 2.  A litter  used  by  artil- 
lery. Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet, 
civil  (siv'il),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  civill ; = D.  civiel 
= G.  Dan.  Sw.  civil,  < F.  civil  = Sp.  Pg.  civil  (Pg. 
also  civel,  civil  (law),  also  rustic)  = It.  civile,  < 
L.  civilis,  belonging  to  a citizen,  civic,  political, 
urbane,  courteous,  civil,  < civis,  a citizen:  see 
city.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  state  in  general; 
pertaining  to  organized  society  as  represented 
by  government. 

Besides  the  gifts  wherewith  he  was  enriched,  and  the 
civill  authoritie  wherewith  he  was  dignified. 

Purchas.  Pilgrimage,  p.  64. 

Where  the  Parlament  sitts,  there  inseparably  sitts  the 
King,  there  the  Laws,  there  our  Oaths,  and  whatsoever 
can  be  civil  in  Religion.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xix. 

2.  Specifically,  relating  to  the  commonwealth 
as  secularly  organized  for  purposes  of  peace : 
opposed  to  ecclesiastical,  military,  or  naval; 
relating  to  the  citizen  in  his  relations  to  the 
commonwealth  as  thus  organized,  or  to  his 
fellow-citizens : as,  civil  rights ; or,  in  particu- 
lar, relating  to  property  and  other  rights  main- 
tainable in  law  at  the  owner’s  suit:  opposed 
to  criminal : as,  civil  actions,  civil  courts,  civil 
remedies. 

Christ  himself  was  a great  observer  of  the  Civil  power, 
and  did  many  things  only  justifiable  because  the  State 
requir’d  it.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  88. 

3.  Reduced  to  order,  rule,  and  government ; not 
in  a condition  of  anarchy ; controlled  by  a reg- 
ular administration ; exhibiting  some  refine- 
ment of  customs  and  manners ; not  savage  or 
wild;  civilized:  as,  civil  life;  civil  society. 

It  is  hut  even  the  other  day  since  England  grewe  to  he 
civill.  Spemer,  State  of  Ireland. 

Men  that  are  civil  do  lead  their  lives  after  one  common 
lawr,  appointing  them  what  to  do. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  § 15. 
Is ’t  fit  such  ragamuffins  as  these  are, 

Should  hear  the  name  of  friends,  and  furnish  out 
A civil  house?  Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  2. 

4.  Intestine ; not  foreign : as,  civil  war. 

The  whole  Land  with  civil  broils  was  rent  into  five 
Kingdoms,  long  time  waging  Warr  each  on  other. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

5.  Courteous;  obliging;  well  bred;  affable;  oft- 
en, merely  or  formally  polite ; not  discourteous. 

These  of  all  other  we  found  most  civill  to  giue  intertaine- 
ment.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  118. 

Sir  Luc.  Begin  now — “Sir,” 

Acres.  That’s  too  civil  by  half. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 

A civil  man  now  is  one  observant  of  slight  external  cour- 
tesies in  the  mutual  intercourse  between  man  and  man ; 
a civil  man  once  was  one  who  fulfilled  all  the  duties  and 
obligations  flowing  from  his  position  as  a “civis.” 

Abp.  Trench,  Gloss.  Eng.  Words,  p.  36. 


civilian 

6f.  Characteristic  of  a citizen,  as  opposed  to  a 
courtier,  soldier,  etc. ; uot  gay  or  showy ; sober; 
grave;  somber. 

A civil  habit 

Oft  covers  a good  man  ; and  you  may  meet, 

In  person  of  a merchant,  with  a soul 
As  resolute  and  free,  and  all  ways  worthy 
As  else  in  any  file  of  mankind. 

Fletcher,  Beggar’s  Bush,  ii.  3. 

Come,  civil  night, 

Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  2. 
That  fourteen  yard  of  satin  give  my  woman, 

I do  not  like  the  color,  ’tis  too  civil. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Prize,  iii  3. 
Civil  action.  See  action,  8.—  Civil  architecture,  cor- 
poration. See  the  nouns.—  Civil  crown.  Same  as  civic 
crown  (which  see,  under  civic).  — Civil  damage  act, 
Civil  damage  law,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a stat- 
ute adopted,  in  varying  forms,  in  a number  of  the  United 
States,  making  the  seller  of  intoxicating  liquor  liable  civil- 
ly in  damages  to  those  injured  by  the  intoxicated  person, 
including  his  family,  if  their  means  of  support  are  im- 
paired by  his  intoxication.— Civil  day,  death,  engi- 
neering, etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Civil  law.  (a)  That  part 
of  the  laws  of  a state  or  nation  which  concerns  the  civil 
power  as  distinguished  from  the  military  power  and  for- 
eign relations,  and  regulates  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction the  rights  of  persons  and  property,  except  when 
superseded  by  the  military  power  in  time  of  war.  (6) 
More  specifically,  the  municipal  law  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  phrase  jus  civile  (civil  law)  being  used  in  Roman 
law  for  those  rules  and  principles  of  law  which  were 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Roman  people,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  which  were  supposed  to  be  common 
to  all  nations  ( jus  gentium).  By  English  and  American 
legal  authors  civil  law  is  now  commonly  used  to  signify 
the  whole  system  of  Roman  law,  of  which  the  principal 
source  is  the  collection  made  by  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
consisting  of  the  Digest,  Code,  and  Novelise  Constitutiones. 
Sometimes  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe,  especially  of 
Germany,  which  is  based  on  the  Roman  law.  Some  authors 
speak  in  the  latter  case  of  modem  civil  law.  The  civil 
law  is  the  basis  also  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, Louisiana,  and  Quebec.— Civil  liberty,  natural  lib- 
erty so  far  restrained  by  human  laws  (and  so  far  only)  as 
is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  public  good.  Minor.— 
Civil  list,  the  sum  annually  allowed  to  the  sovereign  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the 
support  of  his  (or  her)  household  and  the  dignity  of  the 
crown.  This  sum  has  been  fixed  by  statute  (1  Viet.,  c.  2) 
at  £385,000,  as  follows  : For  her  Majesty’s  privy  purse, 
£60,000;  salaries  of  her  Majesty’s  household  and  retired 
allowances,  £131,260;  expenses  of  her  Majesty’s  household, 
£172,500 ; royal  bounty,  alms,  and  special  services,  £13,200 ; 
and  unappropriated  moneys,  £8,040.  Besides  this,  £1,200 
per  annum  is  allowed  for  pensions.—  Civil  marriage.  See 
marriage. — Civil  Rights  Act,  an  act  of  the  United  States 
Congress  of  1875  (18  Stat.,  335),  forbidding  the  exclusion  of 
any  person  from  the  enjoyment  of  inns,  public  conveyances, 
theaters,  etc.,  on  account  of  race  or  color.—  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  an  act  of  the  United  States  Congress  of  1866(14  Stat., 
27),  conferring  citizenship  upon  all  persons  born  in  the 
United  States,  not  subjects  of  other  powers,  “of  every  race 
and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of 
slavery.”  It  specially  affected  the  recently  emancipated 
slaves.— Civil  rights  cases,  the  name  by  which  the  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Strauder  v. 
West  Virginia,  1879(100  U.  S.,  303),  and  five  other  cases, 
1883  (109  U.  S.,  3),  are  frequently  referred  to,  which  dis- 
cuss the  effect  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
legal  status  of  freedmen.—  Civil  servant,  an  official  of  a 
government  not  belonging  to  either  its  military  or  its  naval 
forces:  especially  applied  to  such  an  official  in  British  India. 

Every  one  holding  a post  under  the  Government  [of  Great 
Britain]  that  is  not  a legal,  military,  or  naval  post,  is  called  a 
civil  servant, from  the  Prime  Minister  down  toapennypost* 
man.  A.  Fonblanque , Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  155. 
Civil  service,  the  executive  branch  of  the  public  service, 
as  distinguished  from  the  military,  naval,  legislative,  and 
judicial.— Civil-service  Act.  (a)  A United  States  statute 
of  1871,  authorizing  the  President  to  prescribe  rules  for 
entrance  into  the  civil  service.  It  aimed  to  base  admission 
upon  fitness  only,  regardless  of  party  association.  (6)  An  act 
of  1883,  providing  for  competitive  examinations  and  the 
suppression  of  political  assessments.  The  President  pre- 
scribed rules  in  1888, 1896,  and  1903.  Civil-service  acts  (or 
laws)  exist  in  many  States  and  municipalities. — Clvll-ser- 
vice  Commissioners,  a body  appointed  to  superintend 
the  examination  of  candidatesfor  appointments  in  the  civil 
service.— Civil  state,  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  who 
are  not  included  in  the  military,  naval,  and  ecclesiastical 
bodies. — Civil  war,  war  between  different  sections  of  one 
country, or  between  differing  factions  of  onepeople. — Civil 
year.  See  year.—  Covenanted  civil  service, that  branch 
of  the  East  Indian  civil  service  whose  members  enter  a spe- 
cial department,  and  are  entitled  to  regular  promotion  and 
a pension  after  serving  a specified  number  of  years,  and 
who  cannot  resign  without  permission.  They  were  also 
called  civilians.— Uncovenanted  civil  service,  a branch 
of  the  East  Indian  civil  service  whose  members  (Europeans 
or  natives)  are  subject  to  no  entrance  examination,  are  not 
entitled  to  promotion  or  a pension  on  retiring,  and  may 
resign  their  office  at  pleasure.  = Syn.  5.  Courteous,  Ur- 
bane, etc.  See  polite. 

civilian  (si-vil'yan),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  civilian , 
< L.  civiliSj  civil:  see  civil.]  I.  n.  1.  One  who 
is  skilled  in  the  Roman  or  civil  law ; a pro- 
fessor or  doctor  of  civil  law. 

Elizabeth  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  before  a 
commission  of  privy  councillors  and  civilians. 

Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  I.  iii. 

By  civilian  is  meant  in  English  (l)one  who  professes  and 
practises  the  civil  law,  as  opposed  to  the  common,  or 
municipal,  law  of  England ; (2)  one  who  teaches  or  ex- 
pounds this  civil  law ; (3)  one  who  studies  it 

De  Quincey,  quoted  in  N.  K D. 


civilian 

2.  A student  of  the  civil  law  at  a university. 

He  kept  his  name  in  the  college  books  and  changed  his 
commoner’s  gown  for  that  of  a civilian. 

Graves , Shenstone. 

3.  One  whose  pursuits  are  those  of  civil  life, 
not  military  or  clerical ; especially,  a non-mili- 
tary inhabitant  of  a garrisoned  town. — 4f.  One 
who,  despising  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  did 
yet  follow  after  a certain  civil  righteousness,  a 
justitia  civilis  of  his  own.  Abp.  Trench. 

The  mere  naturalist  or  civilian,  by  whom  I mean  such  an 
one  as  lives  upon  dregs,  the  very  reliques  and  ruins  of  the 
image  of  God  decayed.  D.  Rogers. 

5.  A covenanted  civil  servant  in  British  India. 

ii.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
civilian. 

To  the  civilian  mind  it  might  seem  that,  when  a king 
writes  up  an  inscription  to  record  his  buildings,  he  wishes 
that  inscription  to  be  read  of  all  men  for  all  time. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  296. 

civilisable,  civilisation,  etc.  See  civilizable, 
civilization , etc. 

Civilist  (siv'i-list),  n.  [<  ML.  civilista,  < L.  civi- 
lis, civil : see  civil,  j A civilian,  or  person  versed 
in  the  civil  law.  Warburton. 

civility  (si-vil'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  civilities  (-tiz).  [< 

ME.  civylite,  citizenship,  < OF.  civilite,  F.  civi- 
lite  - - Sp.  civilidacl  = Pg.  civilidade  = It.  civilita, 
civiltd,  civility,  < L.  civilita(t-)s,  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment, polities,  also  courtesy,  < civilis,  civil : 
see  civil  and  -ity.]  It.  Citizenship. 

I with  moche  surame  gat  this  ciuylite. 

Wyclif,  Acts  xxii.  28. 

2.  The  state  of  being  civilized;  redemption 
from  barbarity ; civilization.  See  first  extract 
under  civilization . [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

The  sweet  civilities  of  life.  Dry  den,  Cym.  and  Iph. , 1. 134. 

Reducing  Heathen  people  to  ciuilitie  and  true  Religion, 
bringeth  honour  to  the  King  of  Heauen. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  69. 

They  [Malayans]  are  civil  enough,  engaged  thereto  by 
Trade  : for  the  more  Trade,  the  more  civility  ; and  on  the 
contrary,  the  less  Trade  the  more  barbarity  and  inhu- 
manity. Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  115. 

Another  step  in  civility  is  the  change  from  war,  hunting, 
and  pasturage  to  agriculture.  Emerson,  Civilization. 

3.  Relation  to  the  civil  law  rather  than  to  re- 
ligion. 

If  there  were  nothing  in  marriage  but  meer  civility,  the 
magistrate  might  be  meet  to  be  employed  in  this  service. 

Bp.  Hall,  Conscience,  iii.  10. 

4.  Good  breeding ; politeness,  or  an  act  of  po- 
liteness ; courtesy ; kind  attention : as,  to  show 
one  many  civilities. 

A man  has  manners ; 

A gentleman,  civility  and  breeding. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  2. 

The  insolent  civility  of  a proud  man.  Chesterfield. 

I also  received  many  civilities  from  the  French  mer- 
chants. Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  85. 

civilizable  (siv'i-li-za-bl),  a.  [<  civilize  + -able; 
= F.  civilisable  = Pg.  civilizavel.']  Capable  of 
being  civilized.  Also  spelled  civilisable. 

civilization  (siv^i-li-za'shon),  n.  [<  civilize  + 
-cition;  = F.  civilisation  = Sp.  civilization  = Pg. 
civilizacao  = D.  civilisatie  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  civili- 
sation.]  1.  The  act  of  civilizing,  or  the  state 
of  being  civilized ; the  state  of  being  reclaimed 
from  the  rudeness  of  savage  life,  and  advanced 
in  arts  and  learning. 

I asked  him  [Johnson]  if  “humiliating”  was  a good 
word.  He  said  he  had  seen  it  frequently  used,  but  he  did 
not  know  it  to  be  legitimate  English.  He  would  not  ad- 
mit civilization,  but  only  “ civility.”  Boswell,  Johnson. 

The  entire  structure  of  civilisation  is  founded  upon  the 
belief  that  it  is  a good  thing  to  cultivate  intellectual  and 
material  capacities,  even  at  the  cost  of  certain  moral  evils 
which  we  are  often  able  accurately  to  foresee. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  116. 

2f.  The  act  of  rendering  a criminal  process  civil. 

Also  spelled  civilisation. 

civilize  (siv'i-llz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  civilized, 
pr.  civilizing.  [<  civil  + -ize  ; = F.  civiliser  = 
p.  Pg.  civil  izaf  = It.  civilizzare  = D.  civiliseren 
= G.  civilisiren  = Dan.  civilisere  = Sw.  tivili- 
sera .]  I.  trans.  1.  To  reclaim  from  a savage 
or  semi-barbarous  state ; introduce  order  and 
civic  organization  among;  refine  and  enlight- 
en ; elevate  in  social  and  individual  life. 

We  send  the  graces  and  the  muses  forth, 

To  civilize  and  to  instruct  the  North.  Waller. 

Such  sale  of  conscience  and  duty  in  open  market  is  not 
reconcilable  with  the  present  state  of  civilized  society. 

Quincy. 

I am  conscious  that  life  has  been  trying  to  civilize  me 
for  now  seventy  years  with  what  seem  to  me  very  inade- 
quate results.  Lowell , Harvard  Anniversary. 

2f.  To  make  subject  to  a civil  instead  of  a crim- 
inal process. — 3.  To  place  under  civil,  as  op- 
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posed  to  military,  control ; transfer  from  mili- 
tary to  civil  control. 

II. t intrans.  To  behave  civilly  or  with  pro- 
priety. [Rare.] 

I Ciuilize,  lest  that  I seem  obscaene : 

But  Lord  (Thou  know’st)  I am  vnehast,  vnelean. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  La  we. 
Rigby,  who  ha<f  seen  him  so  often  come  to  beg  a guinea 
of  Sir  C.  Williams,  and  Bathurst,  at  whose  father’s  he  had 
lived  for  victuals,  understood  that  dignity  as  little,  and 
pulled  themselves  chairs ; on  which  he  civilised. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  163. 

Also  civilise. 

civilizee  (siv-i-ll-ze'),  n.  [<  civilize  + -ee1.]  One 
who  is  civilized,  or  is  in  process  of  civilization. 

The  creature  that  Whitman  terms  the  civilizee. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  933. 

civilizer  (siv'i-li-zer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
civilizes.  Also  spelled  civiliser. 

To  nations  at  a certain  stage  of  their  life,  which  may  be 
called  the  formative  or  receptive  stage,  commerce  has  al- 
ways proved  the  great  civilizer. 

StilU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  416. 
civilly  (siv'i-li),  adv.  In  a civil  manner,  (a) 
In  a manner  relating  to  government,  or  to  the  rights  or 
character  of  members  of  the  community  at  large ; espe- 
cially, in  a secular  manner,  as  opposed  to  ecclesiastically. 

If  you  ask  which  is  the  better  of  these  two,  Civilly  the 
Gentleman  of  Blood,  Morally  the  Gentleman  by  Creation 
may  be  the  better.  Selden , Table-Talk,  p.  52. 

That  a multitude  should,  without  harmony,  concur  in 
the  doing  of  one  thing — for  this  is  civilly  to  live — ...  is 
not  possible.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  i. 

It  [the  state  in  France]  made,  for  instance,  the  marriage 
of  priests  invalid  civilly. 

II.  N.  Oxenham , Short  Studies,  p.  398. 
(6)  In  a manner  relating  to  private  rights : opposed  to 
criminally. 

That  accusation  which  is  publick  is  either  civilly  com- 
menced for  the  private  satisfaction  of  the  party  injured, 
or  else  criminally,  that  is,  for  some  publick  punishment. 

Ay  life,  Parergon. 

( c ) Not  naturally,  but  by  law : as,  a man  civilly  dead.  ( d ) 
Politely ; considerately ; gently ; with  due  decorum ; cour- 
teously. 

I will  deal  civilly  with  his  poems : nothing  ill  is  to  be 
spoken  of  the  dead.  Dryden,  Pref.  to  Fables, 

(et)  Without  gaudy  colors  or  finery;  soberly. 

The  chambers  were  handsome  and  cheerfull,  and  fur- 
nished civilly.  Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

civil-suitedt  (siv'il-su//ted),  a.  Somberly  ar- 
rayed. 

Civil- suited  Morn,  . . . 

Not  trick’d  and  frounc’d  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt, 

But  kercheft  in  a comely  cloud. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  122. 

civism  (siv'izm),  n.  [<  F.  civisme,  < L.  civis,  a 
citizen,  + F.  -isme,  -ism.]  Good  citizenship; 
devotion  to  one’s  country  or  city:  a word  of 
late  French  origin,  more  restricted  in  meaning 
than  patriotism.  Dyer.  See  ineivism. 
civityt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  civitie  (cf.  city,  early 
mod.  E.  citie),  < L.  civita(t-)s,  a city:  see  city.'] 
A city. 

An  ancient  civitie.  Stanihurst,  Descrip,  of  Ireland. 

civolt,  n-  See  cibol. 

cizart,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  scissor. 
cizarst,  cizerst,  n.pl.  Obsolete  spellings  of  scis- 
sors. 

C.  J.  An  abbreviation  of  chief  justice. 

Cl.  The  chemical  symbol  of  chlorin. 
clabbert  (klab'er),  n.  [See  bonny  clabber.]  Same 
as  bonny  clabber . 

clabber  (klab'er),  v.  i.  [<  clabber,  n.]  To  be- 
come thick  in  the  process  of  souring : said  of 
milk. 

clach  (klach),  n.  [Gael. : see  clachan.]  Same 
as  clachan,  1. 

clachan  (klach 'an),  n.  [Gael.,  < clach,  pi. 
clachan,  a stone ; orig. , it  is  supposed,  clachan 
meant  ‘ a stone  circle  for  sacred  or  sepulchral 
uses.’]  In  Scotland,  a small  village  or  hamlet, 
especially  one  clustering  around  a parish 
church. 

The  clachan  yill  [ale]  had  made  me  canty. 

Burns,  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 
Yonder  are  the  lights  in  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle. 

Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxviii. 
One  of  those  clachan  carlins  who  keep  alive  among  the 
Scottish  peasantry  traditions  and  sentiments. 

Galt,  Sir  A.  Wylie,  i. 

clack  (klak),  v.  [=  Sc.  clalce,  claik,  < ME.  clacken, 
claklcen,  claken  (not  found  in  AS.,  but  see  below, 
and  cf.  clatter  and  crack)  = MD.  klacken,  clack, 
crack,  whack,  shake,  D.  klakken,  clack,  crack 
(>  OF.  clacquer,  claquer,  clack,  clap,  clatter,  F. 
claquer,  clap  in  applause : see  claque),  — MLG. 
klaken,  cluck  (as  a hen),  = Icel.  klaka,  twitter, 
chatter  (as  a bird),  wrangle,  dispute,  = Norw. 
klakka,  strike,  knock;  cf.  MLG.  klacken,  LG. 


clack-dish 

klakken,  throw  or  daub  on,  as  clay,  mud,  or 
other  soft  mass,  = OHG.  clecchan,  clechan,  kle- 
ken,  crack  with  a noise,  cause  to  burst,  MHG. 
klechen,  klecken,  crack  or  burst  with  a noise, 
also  as  in  G.  klecken  and  klecksen,  daub,  smear; 
all  being  secondary  forms  of  an  assumed  verb, 
agreeing  nearly  with  click1,  q.  v. : AS.  as  if  * cle- 
can,  pret.  *clcec,  pp.  *clocen,  whence  also  AS. 
cloccian,  E.  clock1  and  cluck,  make  the  peculiar 
noise  of  the  hen,  = OHG.  chlochon,  clilocchon, 
cloccon,  strike,  knock,  whence  also  nit.  E.  clock2 : 
see  click,  clock1,  clock2,  cluck.  The  words  are 
all  more  or  less  imitative ; cf . G.  klach,  klacks, 
inter].,  slap!;  Ir.  Gael,  clac,  make  a din;  Gr. 
t&a&iv,  scream,  hark,  clash,  rattle.  The  series 
clack,  click1,  nasalized  clank,  clang,  clink,  with 
the  related  clock1,  cluck,  and  further  clap1,  clat- 
ter, clash,  and  crack,  crash,  with  their  numer- 
ous cognates,  though  of  various  historical  ori- 
gin, maybe  regarded  as  ult.  imitative  variations 
of  a common  root.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a 
quick  sharp  noise,  or  a succession  of  sharp 
sounds,  as  by  striking  or  cracking;  crack;  rat- 
tle; snap. 

The  palace  bang’d,  and  buzz’d,  and  clackt, 

And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 
Dash’d  downward  in  a cataract. 

Tennyson , Day-Dream,  The  Revival. 

The  clacking  loom 
Not  long  within  the  homestead  still  did  stand. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  II.  202. 

2.  To  utter  sounds  or  words  rapidly  and  con- 
tinually, or  with  sharpness  and  abruptness; 
let  the  tongue  run  or  rattle. 

Talke  discretelye,  let  not  thy  tongue  go  clack  in  an  out- 
rage. Rhodes , Boke  of  Nurture  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  103. 

Let  thy  tonge  not  clakke  as  a mille. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  109. 
But  ah ! the  more  the  white  goose  laid, 

It  clack’d  and  cackled  louder. 

Tennyson,  The  Goose. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  make  a sharp,  short, 
snapping  sound ; rattle ; clap : as,  to  clack  two 
pieces  of  wood  together. — 2.  To  speak  without 
thought;  rattle  out. 

Unweighed  custom  makes  them  clack  out  anything  their 
heedless  fancy  springs.  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  4. 

clack  (klak),  n.  [<  ME.  clakke,  clack  (of  a mill), 
= MD.  Hack,  a crack,  cracking,  = MHG.  klac 
(Jdack-),  a crack,  crash,  loud  threatening  sound, 
: : Sw.  Hack,  a sudden  alarm;  cf.  OF.  clac,  a 
clacket,  clacker,  clapper,  F.  claque,  a claque; 
from  the  verb:  see  clack,  v.]  1.  A sharp, 

repeated,  rattling  sound;  clatter:  as,  the  clack 
of  a mill. — 2.  In  a grist-mill:  (a)  That  part  of 
the  mill  that  strikes  the  hopper,  to  move  or 
shake  it,  for  discharging  its  contents. 

Says  John,  just  at  the  hopper  will  I stand, 

And  mark  the  clack,  how  justly  it  will  sound. 

Betterton. 

(b)  A bell  that  rings  when  more  com  is  required 
to  be  put  in  the  hopper.  Johnson. — 3.  A valve 
of  a pump. — -4.  A hall-valve  connected  with 
the  boiler  of  a locomotive.  See  ball-valve  and 
clack-box,  2. — 5.  A kind  of  small  windmill  with 
a clapper,  set  on  the  top  of  a pole  to  frighten 
away  birds.  Also  called  clack-mill,  and  for- 
merly clacket.  — 6.  Continual  talk;  prattle;  gos- 
sip ; tattle. 

A woman’s  clack,  if  I have  skill, 

Sounds  somewhat  like  a throwster’s  mill.  Swift. 

The  clack  of  tongues,  and  confusion  of  voices  in  this 
new  assembly,  was  so  very  great,  that  the  goddess  was 
forced  to  command  silence  several  times. 

Addison,  Vision  of  Justice. 

Weakness  runs  never  to  this,  but  always  to  unthinking 
clack  and  rattle. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  p.  18. 
clack-box  (klak'boks),  n.  1.  In  much.,  the  box 
in  which  a clack-valve  works. — 2.  In  a loco- 
motive, a box  fitted  to  the  boiler  in  which  a 
ball-valve  is  placed  to  close  the  orifice  of  the 
feed-pipe,  and  prevent  steam  or  hot  water  from 
reaching  the  pumps.  Tile  ball  of  the  clack  is  raised 
from  its  seat  by  the  stroke  of  the  pump-plunger  forcing 
water  against  it ; the  water  then  passes  into  the  boiler, 
but  is  prevented  from  returning  by  the  instant  fall  of  the 
ball. 

3.  The  tongue.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

clack-dish  (klak'dish),  n.  A beggar’s  dish  or 
receptacle  for  money,  fitted  with  a lid  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  when  agitated  a clatter 
upon  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  Its  use  was  aban- 
doned in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  alms-pot.  Also  called  clap- 
dish. 

His  use  was,  to  put  a ducat  in  her  clack-dish. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 

Can  you  think  I get  my  living  by  a bell  and  a clack • 
dish  l Middleton , Family  of  Love,  iv.  2. 


Preterit  and 


clack-door 

clack-door  (klak'dor),  n.  A plate  of  iron  or 
brass  covering  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  a 
clack-box.  It  is  attached  by  screws,  and  can  be  re* 
moved  to  give  access  to  the  valve-seat  or  recess  into  which 
the  valve  fits. 

clacker  (klak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
clacks;  the  clack  of  a mill;  the  clapper. 

This  they  find  by  the  noise  of  those  boat  mills ; their 
dockers  beat  much  slower. 

Sir  II.  Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  18. 

2.  A rattle  used  to  frighten  birds.  See  clack, 
n.,  5. 

clackett,  it.  [<(  clack  + dim.  -et.]  Same  as 

clack,  5. 

clack-goose  (klak'gos),  n.  [Sc.  also  claik-goose, 
claik.]  Same  as  barnacle’1-,  1. 
clack-mill  (klak'mil),  n.  Same  as  clack,  5. 
clack-piece  (klak ' pes),  n.  The  casting  in 
which  a clack-door  is  placed,  and  which  forms 
the  valve-chamber.  See  clack-door  and  clack,  4. 
clack-seat  (klak'set),  n.  In  a locomotive,  one 
of  the  two  recesses  in  each  pump  into  which 
the  clacks  fit. 

clack-valve  (klak'valv),  n.  A valve  with  a 
single  flap,  hinged  at  one  edge,  and  consisting 
of  a plate  of  leather  a little 
larger  than  the  valve-aperture, 
used  in  pumps.  The  leather  plate 
is  strengthened  above  by  a plate  of 
iron  a little  larger  than  the  opening, 
and  below  by  another  iron  plate  a little 
smaller  than  the  opening.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  valve-box  is  generally  one 
half  more  than  that  of  the  valve-open- 
ing. Also  called  clapper. 

clad  (klad).  [<  ME.  clad,  cled, 
cladd,  contr.  from  clathed,  ear- 
lier form  of  clothed : see  clothe.'] 
past  participle  of  clothe. 
cladt  (klad),  v.  t.  [Var.  of  clothe,  clatlie,  after 
clad,  pret.  and  pp.]  To  clothe. 

What,  shall  I clad  me  like  a country  maid  ? 

Greene,  James  IV.,  iii.  3. 

cladanthus  (kla-dan'thus),  n, ; pi.  cladantld 
(-thi).  [NL.,  < Gr.  slaSog,  a shoot,  branch  (see 

cladus ),  + avdog,  a flower : see  anther.]  In  moss- 
es, a flower  terminating  a lateral  branch, 
cladding  (klad'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clad,  v. 
Cf.  clothing.]  Clothing;  clothes.  [Rare.] 

There  were  countless  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree  in 
claddings  of  past  centuries. 

New  York  Tribune , March  27,  1885. 

cladenchyma  (kla-deng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
sAadog,  a branch,  + byxv/ta,  an  infusion,  < iyx&lv> 
infuse,  pour  in,  < tv,  = E.  in,  + x<dv,  pour;  cf. 
E.  gush.]  In  hot.,  tissue  composed  of  branch- 
ing cells. 

cladgy  (klaj'i),  a.  [Assibilated  form  of  claggy 
(q.  v.)  = cledgy,  q.  v.]  Stiff ; tenacious;  cledgy. 
[Rare.] 

cladi,  n.  Plural  of  cladus,  1. 
cladine  (klad'in),  a.  [<  cladus  + -ine1.]  Same 
as  dadose.  W.  J.  Sollas. 

Cladobranchia  (klad-o-brang'ki-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  nhadog,  a branch,  + jipdyxui,  gills.]  A 
small  superfamily  of  nudibranchiate  opistho- 
branchiate  gastropods,  having  foliaceous,  plu- 
mose, or  ramose  branchiae,  whence  the  name, 
cladobranchiate  (klad-o-brang'ld-at),  a.  [< 
Cladobranchia  + -ale1.]  Pertaining  to  the  Cla- 
dobranchia. 

Cladocarpi  (klad-o-kar'pi),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
cladocarpus:  see' cladocarpous.]  One  of  the 
three  groups  into  which  the  true  mosses,  Bry- 
acece,  are  divided.  They  are  characterized  by  having 
the  capsules  borne  at  the  ends  of  short  lateral  branches. 
The  group  includes  the  Fontinalece,  or  aquatic  mosses. 

cladocarpous  (klad-o-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  clado- 
carpus, < Gr.  shaSog,  a shoot,  a branch,  + nap- 
u6g,  fruit.]  In  hot.,  having  the  fruit  terminal 
upon  short  lateral  branchlets : as,  cladocarpous 
mosses.  Also  cladogenous. 

Cladocera  (kla-dos'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  nent. 
pi.  of  cladocerus : see  clddocerous.]  1.  In  La- 
treille’s  system  of  classification,  a section  of 
his  Brancldopoda  lophopoda,  equivalent  to  the 
Daphnides  of  Strauss  or  the  Daphniacea  of  oth- 
6rs.  The  section  included  such  genera  as  Latona,  Sida, 
and  Polyphemus , and  was  practically  equivalent  to  the 
following  group  of  the  same  name. 

2.  An  order  of  Entomostraca  or  a suborder  of 
Phyllopoda , comprising  the  small  crustaceans 
known  as  water-fleas,  abounding  in  fresh  wa- 
ter. They  are  very  prolific,  produce  ephippial  eggs,  molt 
frequently,  are  more  or  less  transparent,  have  a bivalvular 
carapace  hinged  on  the  back,  a single  large  eye,  from  4 to 
6 foliaceous  feet  bearing  branchiae,  and  large  ramose  or 
branched  antennae  (whence  the  name)  acting  as  swimming- 
organs.  Leading  families  are  Daphniidce , Polyphemidcet 
Lynceidce , and  Sididce.  Also  Cladocerata. 
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cladocerous  (kla-dos'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  clado- 
cerus, < Gr.  Md of,  a branch,  + icepag  = E.  horn.] 
Having  branched  or  ramose  antennte ; specifi- 
cally, pertaining  to  the  Cladocera. 
Cladoaactyla  (klad-o-dak'ti-lii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KAadog,  a branch,  + dduruhog,  finger.]  A ge- 
nus of  dendrochirotous  pedate 
holothurians : so  called  from  the 
much-branched  tentacular  pro- 
cesses. C.  crocea  is  a saffron- 
colored  species  inhabiting  the 
southern  seas.  Brandt. 
cladode,  cladodium  (klad ' od, 
kla-do'di-nm),  n .;  pi.  cladodes, 
cladodia  (-odz,  -a).  [NL.  clado- 
dium, < Gr.  uXaSudyg,  with  many 
branches,  lit.  branch-like,  < iika- 
dof,  a branch  (cf.  dim.  uhddiov,  a 
branehlet),  + chhg,  form.]  In 
bot.,  a leaf-like  flattened  branch 
or  peduncle,  as  in  Ruscus  and 
some  species  of  Phyllanthus.  Also 
cladophyl. 

cladodont  (klad'o-dont),  a.  [< 

Gr.  uMdog,  a branch,  + oSovg 
( bdovT -)  = E.  tooth.]  Same  as 
hybodont. 

Cladodus  (klad'o-dus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  K/.ddog,  a branch,  + oSovg  Cladode  olPhyl- 

= E.  tooth.]  A genus  of  fossil  “nru“i- 

selachian  fishes  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous period,  having  teeth  of  the  kind 
called  cladodont  or  hybodont.  Agassiz, 
1843.  ’ 

cladogenous  (kla-doj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  MSog, 
a branch,  + -yev yg,  producing:  see  -genous.] 
Same  as  cladocarpous. 

cladome  (klad'om),  n.  [<  Gr.  shaSog,  a branch: 
see  cladus  and  -oma.]  The  branching  arms  or 
rays  of  a sponge-spicule  of  the  rhabdus  type, 
collectively  considered.  Each  branch  of  the 
cladome  is  a cladus. 

The  secondary  rays  are  the  arms  or  cladi,  collectively 
the  head  or  cladome  of  the  spicule. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  417. 
Cladonema  (klad-o-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Dujardin, 
1843),  < Gr.  uhddog,  a branch,  + vrjpa,  a thread,  < 
veiv,  spin.]  The  typical  genus  of  Cladonemidce, 
having  branched  or  cladose  tentacles,  whence 
the  name. 

Cladonemidse  (klad-o-nem'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cladonema  + -idee.]  A family  of  Anthome- 
dusce,  typified  by  the  genus  Cladonema,  having 
branched  tentacles,  4 or  8 simple  or  branched 
radial  canals,  and  4 or  8 gastral  gonads.  The 
medusae  bud  on  polyp-colonies  which  contain  alimentary 
zodids  or  gastrozooids,  together  with  scattered  capitate 
tentacles. 

Cladonia  (kla-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  n2aS6 v 
(/c/laJov-),  a branch,  < K?ai6ogf  a branch:  see 
cladus.']  A genus  of 
lichens,  representa- 
tive of  the  family 
Cladoniei.  The  apo- 
thecia  are  mostly  cap- 
itate, variously  colored 
(not  black),  and  borne  on 
the  vertical  portion  of  the 
thallus  (podetium).  The 
latter  is  either  simple, 
and  often  cup-shaped  or 
funnel-shaped,  or  very 
much  branched.  The 
branching  is  shown  in  the 
reindeer-moss,  Cladonia 
rangiferina.  See  reindeer- 
moss. 

cladonic  (kla-don'- 

ik),  a.  [<  Cladonia 
+ -ic.  ] Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  genus 
Cladonia. — Cladonic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  Cla - 

donia  rangiferina. 

Cladoniei  (klad-o-ni'e-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cla- 
donia.] A family  of  lichens,  having  two  forms 
of  thallus,  primary  and  secondary.  The  former 
is  horizontal,  crustaceous,  foliose,  or  want- 
ing ; the  latter  ( podetium ) is  vertical  and  hears 
the  apothecia.  Now  Cladoniacese. 
cladonieine  (klad-o-nl'e-in),  a.  [<  Cladoniei  4- 
-ine1.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  family  Cladoniacese. 
cladoniine  (kla-do'ni-in),  a.  [<  Cladonia  + 
-ine1.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  genus  Cladonia. 

cladonioid  (kla-do'ni-oid),  a.  [<  Cladonia  + 
-oid.]  Resembling  lichens  of  the  genus  Cla- 
donia. 

Cladonioid  variation  of  the  parmeliaceous  thallus. 

E.  Tuckerman,  Genera  Lichenum,  p.  6. 

Cladophora  (kla-dof'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,< Gr.  k XdSog, 
a branch,  + -<f>dpog,  -bearing,  < iptpeiv  = E.  bear1.] 


Cladophora  nuda, 
with  branched  filament 
magnified. 


i.  Cladonia  subcornuta.  2.  Cla- 
donia extensa.  These  illustrate 
two  forms  of  podetia,  one  much 
branched,  the  other  nearly  simple. 
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1.  In  hot.,  a large  genus  of  green  algse,  belong- 
ing to  the  multicellular  Clilorophycese.  It  consists 
of  firm,  not  gelatinous  filaments, 
which  branch  throughout.  The 
species  grow  in  fresh  or  salt  water, 
on  rocks,  and  in  tide-pools  and 
ditches,  usually  in  tufts,  sometimes 
forming  layers. 

2.  In  zool. : (a)  A genus  of 

coleopterous  insects.  De- 
jean,  1834.  (6)  A genus  of 

mollusks.  J.  E.  Gray,  1840. 

cladophyl, cladophyll(klad'- 

o-fil),  n.  [<  Gr.  K/.diiog,  a 
branch,  + yv/./.ov  = L.  folium, 
leaf.]  Same  as  cladode. 
cladoptosis  (klad-op-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
sUSog,  a branch,  + nrbxng,  a fall,  < tr iirreiv,  fall.] 
In  bot.,  the  annual  falling  of  leafy  twigs  instead 
of  individual  leaves,  such  as  takes  place  in 
many  of  the  cypress  family, 
cladose  (kla'dos),  a.  [<  NL.  cladosus,  < cladus, 
< Gr.  icladog,  a branch  : see  cladus.]  Branched 
or  ramose,  as  a sponge-spicule:  as,  a cladose 
rhabdus.  W.  J.  Sollas.  Also  cladine. 
Cladosporium  (klad-o-spd'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  s?Mdog,  a branch,  + cwopog,  a seed.]  A large 
genus  of  hyphomycetous  fungi,  having  subde- 
cumhent,  intricately  branched,  olivaceous  hy- 
phse,  and  typically  uniseptate  conidia. 
Cladothrix  (klad ' o-thriks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
slaSog,  a branch,  4-  Opif  a hair.]  A genus  of 
bacteria  growing  in  the  form  of  filaments,  and 
especially  characterized  by  what  is  called  false 
branching — that  is,  the  formation  of  a filament 
by  the  side  of  another,  which,  soon  diverging, 
gives  the  appearance  of  branching.  Cladothrix 
dichotoma  is  a common  species,  occurring  in  stagnant  or 
running  water  and  wet  soil,  containing  much  organic 
matter,  especially  when  putrefying. 

Cladrastis  (kla-dras'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Rafi- 
nesque),  irreg.  < Gr.  /dadof,  a branch,  + 
dpavordg,  brittle.]  A genus  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  family  Fabacese.  it  contains  two  species, 
one  of  which,  C.  lutea,  is  the  yellow-wood  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  It  is  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  shade-tree ; the  wood  is  very  hard,  heavy, 
strong,  of  a bright-yellow  color  changing  to  brown,  and 
yields  a yellow  dye. 

cladus  (kla'dus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  MSog,  a branch, 
a young  slip  or  shoot,  prob.  < K/.av,  break.]  1. 
PI.  cladi  (-di).  One  of  the  secondary  arms, 
rays,  or  branches  of  a ramose  sponge-spicule, 
which  collectively  form  the  cladome.  W.  J. 
Sollas. — 2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects. 

claes  (klaz),  n.  pi.  [Also  written  clais,  clase, 
formerly  clayis,  etc. ; contr.  of  ME.  clathes, 
clothes.]  Ciothes.  [Scotch.] 
clag1  (klag),  n.  [North.  E.  and  Sc. : see  clog  and 
clay.]  1.  A clot ; a mass  of  sticky  or  adhesive 
matter:  as,  a clag  of  mud  on  one’s  shoe. — 2.  A 
clog,  encumbrance,  or  burden,  as  on  property. 
clag1  (klag),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clogged,  ppr.  clog- 
ging. [North.  E.  and  Sc. : see  clog,  r.]  I.  trans. 
To  clog;  encumber  with  something  adhesive, 
as  clay. 

Thoult  read  a satyre  or  a sonnet  now, 

Clagying  their  ayery  humour. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  iv.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  stick  or  adhere.  Brockett. 
clag2 (klag),  n.  [Gael,  clag,  a hell:  see  clock2.] 
A portable  bell  used  by  the  early  Scotch  Chris- 
tians, apparently  in  the  service  of  the  mass, 
and  also  carried  before  the  host  when  taken 
out  of  the  church,  and  before  a dead  body  when 
carried  to  the  grave. 

claggy  (klag'i),  a.  [Sc.  (also  cladgy,  cledgy, 
q.  v.),  < clag  + -y1.  Cf.  clayey.]  Sticky;  ad- 
hesive. [Great  Britain.] 
claik,  claik-goose  (klak,  klak'gos),  n.  Same 
as  clack-goose. 

claim1  (klam),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  claime, 
clame,  < ME.  claimen,  cleimen,  clamen,  < OP. 
claimer,  cleimer,  clarner,  call,  cry  out,  claim, 
challenge,  = Sp.  llamar,  formerly  clamar,  = Pg. 
clamar  = It.  chiamare,  call,  name,  send  for,  cla- 
mare,  speak  loud,  bawl,  < L.  clamare,  call,  cry 
out,  connected  with  calare,  call  (see  calends),  = 
Gr.  m'/.tiv,  call,  convoke.  From  the  same  L. 
verb  come  clamor,  acclaim,  declaim,  exclaim,  pro- 
claim, reclaim,  etc. ; and  class,  calendar,  ecclesi- 
astic, etc.,  are  related.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  call; 
call  out ; cry  out. 

And  aftre  that,  where  that  evere  thei  gon,  ever  more 
thei  deymen  for  Mynstrafle  of  the  grete  Chane. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  238. 
“Is  that  soth,”  saide  william,  “mi  swete  lady  hende  [gen- 
tle]? 

Cleymeth  he  hfter  clothes  for  criates  loue  in  heuen?" 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.)(  1.  4481. 
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2.  To  be  entitled  to  a thing ; have  a right ; de- 
rive a right;  especially,  to  derive  a right  by 
descent. 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law, 

To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  female. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

We  must  know  how  the  first  ruler,  from  whom  any  one 
claims,  came  by  his  authority,  before  we  can  know  who 
has  a right  to  succeed  him  in  it.  Loclce. 

3.  To  assert  a claim;  put  forward  a claim. — 4. 
To  assert  a belief  or  an  opinion;  maintain; 
assert.  [A  common  use,  regarded  by  many  as 
inelegant.] 

And  in  the  light  of  clearest  evidence, 

Perceives  Him  acting  in  the  present  tense  ; — 

Not,  as  some  claim , once  acting  but  now  not. 

A.  Coles , The  Microcosm. 

ii.  irons.  It.  To  proclaim. 

“Trewly,  frende,”  seide  the  kynge,  “in  good  prison 
hath  he  you  sette  that  to  me  hath  you  sente,  ffor  I clayme 
yow  quyte  [quit : see  quit-claim] ; but  ye  shall  telle  me 
youre  name.”  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  686. 

2f.  To  call  or  name. 

And  that  in  so  gret  honoures  put  be 
That  ayther  of  thaim  claymed  is  a kyng. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1675. 

3.  To  ask  or  demand  by  virtue  of  a right  or 
asserted  right  to  the  possession  of  the  thing 
demanded,  or  of  authority  to  demand  it ; de- 
mand as  a right  or  as  due ; assert  a right  to : 
as,  to  claim  obedience  or  respect;  to  claim  an 
estate  by  descent;  to  claim  payment:  with 
from  or  of  before  the  person  on  whom  the  claim 
is  made. 

And,  look,  when  I am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1. 

If  only  one  man  hath  a divine  right  to  obedience,  no- 
body can  claim  that  obedience  but  he  that  can  shew  his 
right.  Locke. 

Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 

The  Bible  surely  accords  with  the  highest  science  when 
it  claims  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  all  its  wonders,  as 
a product  of  Almighty  power. 

Daivson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  108. 

4.  To  hold  or  maintain  as  a fact  or  as  true; 
assert  as  a fact,  or  as  one’s  own  belief  or  opin- 
ion: as,  I claim  that  he  is  right.  [Considered 
by  many  an  inelegant  use.] 

The  firste  fader  and  foundour  of  gentilesse  [i.  e.,  Christ], 

What  man  that  claymeth  gentyl  for  to  be, 

Moste  folowe  his  tras.  Chaucer,  Gentilesse,  1. 2. 

He  never  made  known  his  history,  and  claimed  he  had 
no  relation  living.  Boston  Transcript , Feb.  7,  1876. 

*--Syn.  3.  Request,  Beg,  etc.  S ee  ask. 
claim1  (klam),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  claime , 
clamey  < ME.  claime , clame , cleymey  < OF.  daimy 
dam  = Pr.  clam  (ML.  clameum)y  a challenge,  = 
Pg.  clama  (obs. ),  a protest ; from  the  verb.]  If. 
A cry ; a call,  as  for  aid. 

I cald,  but  no  man  answerd  to  my  clame. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  11. 

2.  A demand  of  a right  or  alleged  right;  a call- 
ing on  another  for  something  due  or  asserted 
to  be  due : as,  a claim  of  wages  for  services. 

The  King  of  Prussia  lays  in  his  claim  for  Neufchatel,  as 
he  did  for  the  principality  of  Orange. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

A Prince  of  Wales,  what  between  public  claims  and  social 
claims,  finds  little  time  for  reading,  after  the  period  of 
childhood;  that  is,  at  any  period  when  he  can  compre- 
hend a great  poet.  Be  Quincey,  Style,  iv. 

3.  A right  to  claim  or  demand ; a just  title  to 
something  in  one’s  own  possession  or  in  the 
possession  or  at  the  disposal  of  another. 

Don  Christopher,  in  a long  catalogue  of  virtues  which 
he  possessed  to  a very  eminent  degree,  had  not  the  small- 
est claim  to  that  of  patience,  so  very  necessary  to  those 
that  command  armies.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  185. 

A thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 

The  past  has  no  claim  to  infallibility  any  more  than  the 
present.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  22. 

4.  The  thing  claimed  or  demanded;  specifi- 
cally, a piece  of  public  land  which  a squatter 
or  settler  marks  out  for  himself  with  the  in- 
tention of  purchasing  it  when  the  government 
offers  it  for  sale:  as,  he  staked  out  a claim. 
Hence  — 5.  A piece  of  land  obtained  in  this 
manner ; specifically,  in  mining , the  portion  of 
mineral  ground  held  by  an  individual  or  an  as- 
sociation in  accordance  with  the  local  mining- 
laws  of  the  district.  These  laws  usually  require  that 
a certain  amount  of  work  be  done,  or  money  expended,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  claim  from  being  forfeited.  Claims 
may  also  be  made  for  water-rights,  for  mining  purposes, 
adjacent  to  streams.  [Cordilleran  mining  region.]  — Ala- 
bama claims,  certain  claims  of  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain  for  damages  inflicted  on  American  shipping 
during  the  civil  war  by  privateers  built,  equipped,  and 
supplied  in  England,  and  sent  out  from  British  ports  to 
prey  on  American  commerce.  The  most  famous  of  these 
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privateers  was  the  Alabama  (at  first  called  the  “290”), 
built  at  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool,  in  1862.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  claims  for  damages  were  presented,  and  refer- 
red by  the  treaty  of  Washington  (July  4th,  1871)  to  arbitra- 
tors, who  met  at  Geneva  in  1872.  Their  decision,  render- 
ed September  14th,  known  as  the  Geneva  award,  asserted 
the  responsible  negligence  of  the  British  government,  al- 
lowed the  chief  claims  for  direct  damages,  and  awarded 
815,500,000  to  the  United  States,  which  was  paid  by  Great 
Britain,  and  apportioned  among  the  claimants. — Claim 
in  a service,  in  Scots  law,  a petition  addressed  by  the 
heir  to  the  sheriff,  in  which  he  states  his  relationship  to 
the  deceased,  and  prays  to  be  served  heir  to  him. — Con- 
tinual claim,  in  laiv,  a claim  that  is  reiterated  from  time 
to  time  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  deemed  abandoned.— 
Court  of  Claims.  See  court.— Timber  claim,  the  right 
or  assertion  of  right  (under  the  acts  of  Congress  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  timber  on  western  prairies)  on  the 
part  of  one  who  has  planted  and  maintained  the  requisite 
number  of  acres  of  timber  on  public  lands  devoid  of  tim- 
ber, and  maintained  them  for  a term  of  years,  to  have  a 
grant  of  the  quarter  section  or  other  smaller  tract  con- 
taining his  plantation.—  To  lay  claim  to,  to  demand  as 
a right  or  rightful  possession. 

claim2  (klam),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.,  also  clame,  < ME. 
*claimen,  "cleimcn  (cf.  adj.  claimous,  ME.  cley- 
mous),  var.  (after  Icel.  Norw.  kleima)  of  clemen, 
mod.  dial,  cleam,  q.  v.  Cf . glaim.~\  1 . To  stick ; 
paste : as,  to  claim  up  an  advertisement.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 2.  To  clog;  overload.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
claimable  (kla'ma-bl),  a.  [<  claim 1,  v.,  + -able. 
Cf.  OF.  claimable]'  clamable.]  Capable  of  being 
claimed  or  demanded  as  due:  as,  wages  not 
claimable  after  dismissal. 

claimant  (kla'mant),  n.  [<  OF.  claimant,  cla- 
mant, a claimant  (prop,  ppr.),  < L.  claman(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  clamare,  cry  out,  > OF.  claimer,  clamer, 
cry  out,  claim:  see  claim1,  v.  Cl.  clamant.']  1. 
A person  who  claims ; one  who  demands  any- 
thing as  his  right. 

A wise  man  will  . . . know  that  it  is  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  face  every  claimant,  and  pay  every  just  demand 
on  yonr  time,  your  talents,  or  your  heart. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  In  admiralty  proceedings,  a person  admitted 
to  defend  an  action  in  rem  brought  against 
goods  to  which  he  claims  a right, 
claimer  (kliVmer),  n.  A claimant;  one  who 
demands  something  as  his  due.  [Rare.] 

Till  an  agreement  was  made  and  the  value  of  the  ground 
paid  to  the  claimer. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Introd.  to  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  296. 

claimless  (klam'les),  a.  [<  claim1,  n.,  + -less.] 
Having  no  claim.  [Rare.] 
claim-notice  (klam'n6"tis),  n.  In  the  regions 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a noti- 
fication posted  by  a miner  or  other  settler  upon 
a piece  of  public  land,  declaring  his  occupancy 
or  intended  occupancy  thereof, 
clairaudience  (klar-a'di-ens),  n.  [After  clair- 
voyance (q.  v.)  ; < F.  clair  (<  OF.  cler,  > E.  clear), 
clear,  + audience,  hearing:  see  clear  and  audi- 
ence.] 1.  The  supposed  power  of  hearing  in  a 
mesmeric  trance  sounds  which  are  not  audible 
to  the  ear  in  the  natural  waking  state  ; a sup- 
posed power  of  hearing  analogous  to  the  power 
of  clairvoyance. 

Trances,  visions,  clairvoyance,  clairaudience. 

Rrevoir,  Two  Worlds,  p.  142. 

2.  An  exercise  of  this  power. 

The  hallucinations,  or  clairvoyances,  or  dairaudiences, 
or  presentiments,  that  our  “ intelligence  and  veracity  ” 
can  muster.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CX1I.  256. 

clairaudient  (klar-a'di-ent),  a.  and  n.  [After 
clairvoyant  (q.  v.);  < F.  clair,  clear,  + *audient, 
< L.  audien(t-)s,  hearing:  see  clairaudience.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  clair- 
audience. 

The  clairaudient  interconsciousness  of  friends  a thou- 
sand miles  apart.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CX LI.  261. 

II.  n.  One  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
clairaudience. 

claire-cole,  clear-cole  (klar'-,  kler'kol),  n. 
[The  latter  form  partly  Englished;  < F.  clair,  = 
E.  clear,  + colie,  glue  or  size,  < Or.  n6Xha,  glue.] 
1 . In  painting,  a preparation  of  size  put  on  an 
absorbent  surface  to  prevent  the  sinking  in  of 
subsequent  coats  of  oil-paint. — 2.  In  gilding, 
a coating  of  size  over  which  gold-leaf  is  to  be 
applied. 

clair-obsctire  (klar'ob-skur'),  n.  [Also  clare- 
obscure;  < F.  clair-obscur  = It.  chiaroscuro : see 
chiaroscuro.]  Same  as  chiaroscuro. 

As  masters  in  the  dare  obscure 

With  various  light  your  eyes  allure. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  25. 

clairvoyance  (klar-voi'ans),  n.  [F.,  < clairvoy- 
ant: see  clairvoyant.]  “1.  A power  attributed 
to  persons  in  the  hypnotic  state,  by  which  they 
are  supposed  to  discern  objects  concealed  from 
sight,  and  to  see  what  is  happening  at  a dis- 
tance. 
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Clairvoyance,  which  sees  into  things  without  opening 
them.  O.  IF.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  i. 

Hence  — 2.  Sagacity;  penetration;  quick  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  things, 
clairvoyant  (klar-voi'ant),  a.  and  it.  [Formerly 
also  clara  voyant ; < S',  clairvoyant,  lit.  clear- 
seeing,  but  peculiarly  used  in  mesmerism,  < 
clair,  = E.  clear,  + voyant,  ppr.  of  voir,  < L. 
videre,  see:  see  vision.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  by,  the  supposed  faculty  of 
clairvoyance,  or  of  seeing  or  perceiving  things 
not  discernible  by  the  senses. 

I am  clara  voyant.  Villiers,  Rehearsal  (ed.  Arber),  iii.  1. 

As  I reached  up  to  lower  the  awning  overhead,  I had  a 
clairvoyant  consciousness  that  some  one  was  watching  me 
from  below.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  145. 

II.  n.  A person  possessing  or  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  clairvoyance. 

Alberti  . . . became  in  the  end  neither  a great  artist 
like  Raphael,  nor  a great  discoverer  like  Galileo,  but 
rather  a clairvoyant  to  whom  the  miracles  of  nature  and 
of  art  lie  open.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  247. 

clairvoyante  (klar-voi'ant),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of 
clairvoyant:  see  clairvoyant.]  A female  clair- 
voyant. [Rare.] 

claise  (klaz),  n.  pi.  A variant  of  Scotch  claes. 
claith  (klath),  n.  [Sc.,  = E.  cloth,  q.  v.]  1. 

Cloth. 

Has  clad  a score  i‘  their  last  claith. 

Burns,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

2.  pi.  Clothes.  See  clothes,  dues. 
claity  (kla'ti),  a.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  clarty.]  Dirty. 
Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

clake1  (klak),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  claked,  ppr.  clak- 
ing.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of  clack. 
clake2  (klak),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  claked,  ppr. 
claking.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  clatch1.]  To  scratch. 
Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

clake-goose  (klak'gos),  n.  Same  as  clack-goose. 
clam1  (klam),  n.  [(1)  Also  clamm;  < ME.  "clam, 
** damme,  < AS.  clam,  clom  (clamm-,  clomm-),  m., 
a band,  bond,  chain,  fetter,  in  pi.  clammas,  clom- 
mas,  fetters,  confinement,  = MD.  klam me,  a 
clamp,  hook,  grapple,  = MLG.  klamme,  LG. 
klemme,  a clamp,  hook,  = OHG.  clamm  a,  MHG. 
klamme,  Iclamm,  a constriction,  a narrow  pass, 
G.  dial.  Iclamm,  a spasm  of  the  throat,  a narrow 
pass  (cf.  MHG.  chlemme,  klemme,  G.  klemme,  a 
clamp,  vise,  a pinch,  a narrow  pass,  dial,  locked 
jaw),  = Dan.  klamme,  a clamp,  cramp,  cramp- 
iron  (also  klem,  force,  klemme,  a clamp,  press, 
pinch,  strait),  = Sw.  kldmma,  a press,  = Norw. 
klemb,  force,  pressure,  klemba,  a clamp,  press; 
cf.  (2)  MHG.  klamere,  lclamer,  clam,  hook,  G. 
klammer,  a clamp,  clamp-iron,  brace,  clincher, 
bracket,  = Dan.  klammer,  a clamp,  cramp, 
cramp-iron  (Sw.  Dan.  klammer,  brackets,  < G.) ; 
and  (3)  MHG.  klamber,  Hamper,  G.  dial.  Ham- 
per = Norw.  Member,  klcemb  = Icel.  klombr,  a 
clamp,  vise  (cf.  E.  clamper) ; with  other  simi- 
lar forms,  all  derived,  with  various  formatives, 
in  connection  with  the  verbs  clam1  and  clem1, 
and  with  the  closely  related  and  in  part  identi- 
cal verb  clamp1,  from  the  pret.*/.'/m»  (AS.  '‘dam) 
of  an  assumed  orig.  verb,  Teut.  (Goth.)  * kliman 
(AS.  * climman ),  press  or  adhere  together,  stick, 
to  which  are  also  referred  clam 2,  clenfi  = cleam 
= claim‘d  (all  more  or  less  mixed  with  clam1), 
cloam,  clamber,  climb,  climp1,  etc.  Clam1  in 
ordinary  use  has  been  superseded  by  clamp1, 
q.  v.  With  clam,  damp,  compare  cram,  cramp, 
which  belong  to  a different  group,  but  agree 
closely  in  sense,  and  may  be  regarded  as  vari- 
ations of  the  same  orig.  base.]  1.  A clamp  (see 
clamp1) ; in  plural,  forceps,  pincers.  Specifically 
— (a)  A clamp  or  vise  of  wood  used  by  carpenters,  etc. 
(5)  Same  as  clampi,  1 (e).  ( c ) Pincers  or  nippers  of  iron 

used  in  castrating  horses,  hulls,  etc.  [Scotch.)  ( d ) A 
kind  of  forceps  or  pincers  with  long  wooden  handles, 
with  which  farmers  pull  up  weeds.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (e)  A 
kind  of  forceps  used  in  weighing  gold.  [Scotch.]  (J ) See 
the  extract. 

In  the  year  1818,  Sir  John  Ross,  in  command  of  H.  M.  S. 
“Isabella,”  on  a voyage  of  discovery  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  Baffin’s  Bay,  invented  a machine  “ for  taking  up 
soundings  from  the  bottom  of  any  fathomable  depth,” 
which  he  called  a “deep-sea  clamm."  A large  pair  of 
forceps  were  kept  asunder  by  a bolt,  and  the  instrument 
was  so  contrived  that  on  the  bolt  striking  the  ground,  a 
heavy  iron  weight  slipped  down  a spindle  and  closed  the 
forceps,  which  retained  within  them  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  bottom,  whether  sand,  mud,  or  small  stones. 

Sir  C.  IF.  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  209. 

2.  A stick  laid  across  a stream  of  water  to  serve 
as  a bridge.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  A rat-trap. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

clam1  (klam),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  dammed,  ppr. 
clamming.  [Chiefly  dial.,  in  part  denomina- 
tive of  clam1,  n.,  and  in  part  a var.  of  clem1 
(AS.  *clemman,  etc. : see  clem1)  as  the  factitive 
of  the  orig.  verb  which  is  the  common  source 
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of  clam  1,  n.,  clam 2,  a.,  clam 2,  v.,  and  clem1,  clamancy  (klam'an-si),  n.  [<  clamant:  see 
clem2,  clemS,  cleam , claim2,  cloam,  etc. : see  -cy.~\  Urgency:  urgency  arising  from  neces- 
these  words.  Cf.  damp1,  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  sity.  [Scotch.] 

press  together ; compress ; pinch.—  2.  To  clog  clamant  (klam'ant),  a.  [=  OP.  claimant,  da- 
rn- A lose  V.V  .w  _5»  mant  (see  ciaimant)  — pg.  clamante,  < L.  cla- 


up;  close  by  pressure;  shut. — 3.  To  castrate, 
as  a bull  or  ram,  by  compression. — 4.  To 
rumple;  crease. — 5.  To  snatch. — 6.  To  pinch 
with  hunger ; emaciate ; starve. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  stick  close. — 2.  To  grope 
or  grasp  ineffectually.  [Scotch.]  — 3.  To  die 
of  hunger ; starve. 

In  reality  we  are  clamming  and  very  near  starved  to 
death.  Arnold,  Cotton  Famine,  p.  224. 

[In  all  senses  obsolete  or  provincial.] 
clam2  (klam),  a.  [Sc.  also  clem  (see  clem?) ; 
< ME.  clam  = MD.  D.  klam,  clammy,  moist,  = 
MLG.  Mam,  close,  fast,  rigid,  oppressed,  dis- 
couraged, = MHG.  chlam,  lclam,  close,  small, 
weak,  G.  klamm,  narrow,  close,  scarce,  clammy 


man(t-)s,  ppr.  of  clamare,  cry:  see  claim1,  v.  Cf. 
claimant.']  1.  Crying;  beseeching.  [Poetical.] 
A train  of  clamant  children  dear. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  350. 
“Behold ! ” This  clamant  word 
Broke  through  the  careful  silence. 

Keats,  Endymion,  ii. 

2.  Urgent;  calling  for  prompt  attention  or  re- 
lief, etc.;  crying:  as,  a very  clamant  case. 

The  combat  was  merely  preliminary  to  something  great- 
er even  if  less  clamant — the  contest  over  the  American 
imiversity  question.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  145. 

3.  Crying  for  punishment  or  vengeance ; highly 
aggravated.  [Scotch.] 


(also  MHG.  klemm,  close,  G.  dial,  klemm,  close,  clamationt  (kla-ma'shon),  n.  [=  It.  clamazione, 
scarce),  ==  Dan.  klam , clammy,  damp ; of  like  < ML.  clamatio(n- ),  < L.  clamare,  pp.  clamatus, 
origin  with  clam1,  n .,  and  clam1,  v.,  namely,  cry  out:  see  clamant  and  claim1,  vf]  The  act 
from  the  pret.  *klam  of  the  orig.  verb  *kliman,  of  crying  out. 

press  or  adhere  together,  stick:  see  clam1,  n.,  Their  iterated  clamations.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

and  clam1,  „.]  1.  Sticky;  viscous;  clammy  clamatores  (Mam-a-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL„  pi. 

of  L.  clamator,  one  who  cries  out,  < clamare, 


(which  see). 

Clam. , or  cleymous  [see  claimous ],  glutinosus,  viscosus. 

Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  79. 

A clam  pitchie  ray  shot  from  that  Centrall  Night. 

Dr.  H.  More , Sleep  of  the  Soul,  iii.  33. 

2.  Moist;  thawing,  as  ice. — 3.  Vile;  mean; 
unworthy. 

In  vile  and  clam  coveitise  of  men. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  III.  29. 
clam2  (klam),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clammed,  ppr. 
clamming.  [Chiefly  dial.,  in  part  from  clam 2, 
a.,  and  in  part  a var.  of  clame 2,  claim2,  which  is 
a var.  of  clem2,  cleam,  q.  v. ; in  meaning  and 
form  mixed  with  and  ult.  related  to  clam l, 
cleml,  q v ] I.  trans,  1.  To  smear;  daub;  £££££  (S^mTtd 
clog  with  glutinous  or  viscous  matter.  v ...  " 

He  spitte  in  the  erthe,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittyng, 
and  clammyde  cley  on  his  eyen. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  II.  93. 

2.  To  stick;  glue. 

A swarm  of  wasps  got  into  a lioney-pot,  and  there  they 
clogged  and  clamin’d  themselves  till  there  was  no  getting 
out  again.  Sir  B.  L'  Estrange. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  glutinous;  be  cold  and 
moist;  be  clammy. 

A chilling  sweat,  a damp  of  jealousy, 

Hangs  on  my  brows  and  clams  upon  my  limbs. 

Dryden , Amphitryon,  iii.  1. 
clam2  (klam),  n.  [<  dam 2 a.  and  v.]  Clam- 
miness ; the  state  or  quality  of  having  or  con- 
veying a cold  moist  feeling.  [Rare.] 

Corruption  and  the  clam  of  death. 

Carlyle , French  Rev.,  I.  v.  5. 


gp.  clamatus,  cry  out:  see  claim 1,  r.]  1.  In 

abanis’s  classification  (1842),  an  order  of  in- 
sessorial  birds,  consisting  of  a majority  of  those 
non-oscine  forms  which  had  been  called  Pica- 
rice  by  Nitzseh,  having  ten  primaries,  the  first 
of  them  well  developed,  and  the  feet  neither 
zy)?o*l<lctyl  nor  anisodactyl.  It  was  an  artificial 
assemblage,  and  is  now  recognized,  if  at  all,  only  in  a modi- 
fied sense.  The  name  was  adapted  from  Andreas  Wagner 
(1841). 

2f.  The  gallinaceous  birds,  or  Gallince : so  called 
from  the  crowing  or  clamoring  of  the  males, 
especially  as  instanced  in  domestic  poultry, 
lamatorial  (klam-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  Clama 
tores  4 
tores. 
clambt. 

Chaucer. 

clam-bake  (klam'bak),  n.  A repast  consisting 
chiefly  of  clams  baked  in  a hole  in  the  ground 
on  a layer  of  stones  previously  heated,  the  hole 
being  covered  with  seaweed,  etc.,  during  the 
process,  usually  as  an  accompaniment  of  a pic- 
nic at  the  sea-shore  ; hence,  a picnic  of  which 
such  a repast  is  the  principal  feature.  [U.  S.] 
Mya  arenaria,  the  clam  par  excellence,  which  figures  so 
largely  in  the  celebrated  New  England  clam-bake,  is  found 
in  all  the  northern  seas  of  the  world. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  280. 

clambent.  Middle  English  preterit  plural  of 
climb. 


-ial.]  Of  of  pertaining  to  the  Clama- 
Obsolete  strong  preterit  of  climb. 


Clam2  (klam),  n [Also  formerly  damp;  being  clamber  (klam'ber),  t>.  [Formerly  also  clam- 

anarticn  ar  lisfi  i r»rnh.  thmiitrli  rlnm-shpll  /•//rmn.  /-n  v i t_  7 x / J 


a particular  use  (prob.  through  clam-shell,  clamp- 
shell,  that  is,  orig.,  a shell  like  a clamp  or  vise) 
of  clam1,  n.,  1.,  or  the  equiv.  clamp1,  n.,  with 
ref.  to  the  closed  ‘jaws  ’ of  this  shell-fish.  Said 
by  some  to  have  ref.  to  “the  firmness  with 
which  some  clams  adhere  to  rocks  ” ; hut  clams 
do  not  adhere  to  rocks.]  A name  given  in  dif- 
ferent localities  to  different  bivalve  mollusks. 

Thus,  in  England,  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  Helford, 
it  is  given  to  the  piddock,  Pholas  dactylus  ; in  New  York 
and  neighboring  States,  to  Venus  mercenaria,  Mya  are 
naria  being  known  as  the  soft  clam  or  long  clam ; in  Massa 
chusetts,  to  Mya  armaria,  Venus  mercenaria  being  desig- 
nated as  the  hard  clam  or  round  clam;  in  many  parts  of 
the  interior  United  States,  to  any  species  of  Unionidee  or 
mussels;  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  to 
species  of  Tapes  and  Saxidomus ; and,  with  qualifying  pre- 
fixes, to  various  other  species.  The  giant  clam  is  Tri- 
dacna  gig  as ; the  thorny  clam  is  Chama  lazarus,  etc. 

They  scatered  up  & down  . . . by  y>  water  side,  wher 
they  could  find  ground  nuts  * clames. 

W.  Bradford,  Hist.  Plymouth  Plantation,  ii.  130. 

Bear’s-paw  clam,  Hippopus  macidatus,  a large  heavy 
bivalve  of  the  family  Tridacnidce.  See  Hippopus. 
clam4  (klam),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  Idem t,  a tolling. 

The  E.  word  is  usually  associated  with  clamor, 
q.  v.  See  clam1,  v.]  A ringing  of  all  the  bells 
of  a chime  simultaneously;  a clamor;  a clan- 
gor. [Prov.  Eng.] 

clam4  (klam),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  clammed,  ppr. 
damming.  [Cf.  Dan.  klemte  = Sw.  Tclamta,  chime, 
toll.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  sound  all  the  bells 
in  a chime  simultaneously. — 2.  See  extract. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 

Clam,  to  muffle  a bell.  See  Waldron’s  Sad  Shepherd, 
p.  167.  According  to  some,  to  ring  a bell  irregularly  or  Clamber-CloWIlt, 


mer  (E.  dial,  clammas),  < ME.  clambren,  clam- 
eren,  climb,  also  heap  closely  together  (not  in 
AS. ; perhaps  Seand.),  = MLG.  klempern,  LG. 
klempern,  klemmern,  climb,  = Icel.  klambra, 
klembra  =Norw.  klembra,  pinch  closely  togeth- 
er, clamp,  = Sw.  dial,  klammra  = Dan.  klamre, 
grasp  firmly,  = G.  klammern,  dial,  klampfern, 
klampern,  MHG.  Memberen,  klampferen,  clamp ; 
in  part  from  the  noun  represented  by  Icel.  klombr 
(gen.  klambrar ) = Dan.  klammer  - G.  klammer, 
dial,  klampfer,  klampcr,  an  extended  form  of  the 
noun  seen  in  E.  clamp1,  clam1,  with  freq.  climb. 
The  related  words  are  somewhat  confused.]  I. 
intrans.  To  climb,  especially  with  difficulty  or 
by  using  both  hands  and  feet,  as  in  ascending 
a steep  mountain : often  used  figuratively. 

Lord,  who  shall  ascend  to  thy  tabernacle,  and  dwell  in 
thy  holy  hill  ? David  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  ascending  thither,  or  dwelling  there,  though  it 
be  hard  clambering  thither,  and  hal'd  holding  there. 

Donne,  Sermons,  x. 

We  clambered  over  the  broken  stones  cumbering  the 
entrance.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  60. 

I turned  and  clambered  up 
The  rivulet’s  murmuring  path. 

Bryant,  Sella. 

n.  trans.  To  ascend  by  climbing ; climb  with 
difficulty.  [Now  rare.] 

Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shak.,  Cor.,  Ii.  1. 
clamber  (klam'ber),  n.  [<  clamber,  r.]  The 
act  of  clambering  or  climbing  with  difficulty. 
Moore. 

A drink  similar  to  cup, 


out  of  tune.  llalliwell.  made  of  ale  or  beer,  in  use  in  the  eighteenth 

clam®  (klam),  n.  Same  as  clamp2,  n.,  1.  century. 

clam6t.  An  obsolete  variant  of  dumb,  old  pret-  clamber-skull  (klam'ber-skul),  n.  Very  strong 
ent  of  climb.  ale.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

clamancet,  ».  [ME.,  < ML.  daman tia,  claim,  < clam-cod  (klam'kod),  n.  See  cod2. 

L.  daman(t-)s,  ppr.  of  clamare,  claim:  see  da-  clam-cracker  (klam'krak/,er),  n.  A selachian 
7 - *■"!  Claim.  of  the  family  Myliobatidce,  Rhinoptera  quadri- 


mant  and  claim1,  «.]  Claim. 


clamor 

loba : so  called  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  it 
molests  the  oyster-beds. 
clameU,  ®.  and  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  claim1. 
clame2,  v.  t.  See  claim2. 
clamentes  (kla-men'tez),  n.  See  camenes. 
clamjamfery  (klam-jam'fe-ri),  n.  Same  as 
clanjamfrie. 

clamm,  n.  See  clam1. 

clammas1  (klam'as),  v.  i.  [Cf.  clamber.]  To 
climb.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

clammas2  (klam'as),  n.  [Cf . clamor.]  A noise ; 
a clamor.  [Prov]  Eng.] 
clammerH  (klam'er),  r.  An  obsolete  form  of 
clamber. 

clammer2  (klam'er),  n.  [<  clam 1 + -er1. 
Otherwise  for  clamper.]  A forceps,  like  a pair 
of  tongs,  used  in  deep-sea  soundings  to  obtain 
specimens  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
jaws  are  closed  by  means  of  a weight.  Also 
called  clam,  clam-tongs.  See  clam1,  1 (/). 
clammer3  (klam'er),  n.  [<  eland-  + -er1.]  One 
whose  business  is  the  digging  and  sale  of  clams. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

clammily  (klam'i-li),  adv.  In  a clammy  manner. 

Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 

Oozing  so  clammily.  Hood,  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

clamminess  (klam'i-nes),  n.  [<  clammy  + 
-ness.  ] The  state  of  being  clammy,  (o)  Viscous 
quality  or  feel;  viscosity;  stickiness;  tenacity  of  a soft 
substance. 

A greasy  pipkin  will  spoil  the  clamminess  of  the  glew. 

Moxon. 

(b)  The  state  of  being  cold  and  moist  to  the  touch. 

clamming  (klam'ing),  n.  [<  clam*  + -■ ing 1.] 
Tlie  search  for  and  gathering  of  clams, 
clamming-machine  (klam' ing -ma-shen*),  n. 
A machine  in  which  an  engraved  and  hardened 
die  (intaglio)  is  made  to  rotate  in  contact  with 
a soft  steel  mill,  in  order  to  make  a cameo  im- 
pression upon  it.  The  mill  is  used  to  indent 
copper  rollers  for  calico-printing.  E.  H.  Knight. 
clammy  (klam'i),  a.  [Extended  form  of  earlier 
clam , with  same  sense:  see  clam.2,  «.]  1.  Vis- 

cous; adhesive;  soft  and  sticky;  glutinous; 
tenacious. 

Bodies  clammy  and  cleaving.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist 

Hence — 2.  Cold  and  moist  with  a sticky  feel. 
Closed  was  his  eye,  and  clench’d  his  clammy  hand. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  119. 

Cold  sweat,  in  clammy  drops,  his  limbs  o’erspread. 

Dryden. 

Under  the  grass,  with  the  clammy  clay, 

Lie  in  darkness  the  last  year’s  flowers. 

Bryant , The  New  and  the  Old. 
Clammy  cherry.  See  cherryi. 
clamor,  clamour  (klam'or),  n.  [<  ME.  clamour , 
< OF.  clamour , clamur , clamor , F.  clameur  = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  clamor  = It.  clamore,  < L.  clamor  (cla- 
mor-), an  outcry,  < clamare,  cry  out : see  claim1, 
v.]  1.  A great  outcry;  vociferation;  excla- 

mation made  by  a loud  voice  continued  or  re- 
peated, or  by  a multitude  of  voices. 

After,  rising  with  great  ioy  and  clamour,  they  sing  a 
prayer  of  prayse  in  hope  hereof. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  197. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  1. 
Interpreted  it,  with  its  multitudinous  echoes  and  rever- 
berations, as  the  clamor  of  the  flends  and  night  hags. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  xi. 

2.  Any  loud  and  continued  noise. 

Do  but  start 

An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2. 
Loud  Arno’s  boisterous  clamours.  Addison. 

3.  Figuratively,  loud  complaint  or  urgent  de- 
mand ; an  expression  of  strong  dissatisfaction 
or  desire. 

Bycause  his  galyottes  and  offyeers  made  suche  clamours 
for  vytaylles.  Sir  II.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  70. 

A violent  clamour  was  . . . raised  against  the  king  by 
the  priests  of  Debra  Libanos,  as  having  forsaken  the  reli- 
gious principles  of  his  predecessors. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  533. 
= Syn.  Hubbub,  uproar,  noise,  din,  ado. 

clamor,  clamour  (klam'or),  v.  [<  clamor,  clam- 
our, n. J I.  trans . 1.  To  utter  in  a loud  voice; 
shout. 

Melissa  clamour'd,  “Flee  the  death.” 

Tennyson , Princess,  iv. 
2f.  To  make  a great  noise  with  ; cause  to  sound 
loudly  or  tumultuously:  used  in  an  inverted 
sense  in  the  following  passage. 

Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a word  more. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

3f.  To  stun  with  noise ; salute  with  noise. 

And  let  them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a tribuni- 
tious  manner;  for  that  is  to  clamour  councils,  not  to  in- 
form them.  Bacon,  Counsel. 


clamor 

At  sight  of  him,  the  people  with  a shout 
Rifted  the  air,  clamouring  their  god  with  praise. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1621. 
To  clamor  bells  t,  to  sound  all  the  bells  in  a chime  to- 
gether. Warburton. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  loud  sounds  or  out- 
cries; vociferate. 

The  London  sparrows  far  and  nigh 
Clamor  together  suddenly. 

D.  G.  Rossetti , Jenny. 
2.  To  make  importunate  complaints  or  de- 
mands : as,  to  clamor  for  admittance. 

The  Hans  not  only  complained,  but  clamoured  loudly 
for  Breach  of  their  ancient  Privileges. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  3. 

clamorer,  clamourer  (klam'or-er),  n.  One  who 
clamors. 

clamorist,  clamourist  (klam'or-ist),  n.  [< 
clamor,  clamour,  + -ist.]  Same  as  clamorer. 
T.  Hook.  [Rare.] 

clamorous  (klam'or-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cla- 
moroso,  < ML.  clamorosus,  for  L . clamoeus  (>  F. 
clameux ),  < clamor,  clamor:  see  clamor,  n.]  1. 
Making  a clamor  or  outcry ; noisy ; vociferous ; 
loud;  resounding. 

The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  3. 

And  kiss’d  her  lips  with  such  a clamorous  smack, 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 
Infants  clam'rous , whether  pleas’d  or  pain’d. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  i.  232. 
With  a gesture  he  awed  into  silence 
All  that  clamorous  throng. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  4. 
2.  Urgent  or  importunate  in  complaints  or  de- 
mands.— 3.  Figuratively,  crying  out,  as  for 
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transverse  wall,  and  is  closely  applied  to  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  adjoining  cell.  Each  cell 
coalesces  with  the  clamp,  and  thus  an  open 
passage  is  formed  between  the  two  cells.  Also 
called  clamp-cell.  — 5.  pi.  Andirons.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — Binding-screw  clamp.  See  binding-screw.— 
Collar  and  clamp.  See  collar.— Geometrical  clamp, 
a clamp  which  depends  solely  on  the  rigidity  of  matter 
and  not  on  friction.—  Horseshoe  clamp,  in  ship-build- 
ing, an  iron  strap  for  attaching  the  gripe  and  forefoot. — 
Molders’  clamp,  in  founding,  a frame  for  holding  toge- 
ther firmly  the  parts  of  a flask,  so  that  the  metal  may 
safely  be  poured  into  the  mold. 

clamp1  (klamp),  v.  t.  [=  T).  klampen,  etc. ; 
from  the  noun.  See  clam 1,  v.]  To  fasten  with 
a clamp  or  clamps ; fix  a clamp  on. 

The  strong  oaken  chest  heavily  clamped  with  iron, 
screwed  to  the  floor.  G.  A.  Sala , The  Ship-Chandler. 

clamp2  (klamp),  n.  [Cf.  D.  and  LG.  klamp,  a 
heap;  cf.  clamp 1,  clamps,  clump1.]  1.  A 
stack  of  bricks  laid  up  for  burning,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  spaces  between  them  for  the 
access  of  the  fire,  and  imperviously  inclosed : 
called  a brick-clamp,  in  distinction  from  a brick- 
kiln. 

The  name  of  clamp  is  also  applied  to  a pile  of  bricks  ar- 
ranged for  burning  in  tile  usual  way,  and  encased  with  a 
thin  wall  of  burned  bricks  and  daubed  over  with  mud  to 
retain  the  heat.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  58. 

2.  A pile  of  ore  for  roasting,  or  of  coal  for 
coking. — 3.  A mound  of  earth  lined  with  straw 
thrown  up  over  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  etc:, 
to  keep  them  through  the  winter.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 4.  A large  fire  made  of  underwood.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 5.  A heap  of  peat  or  turf  for  fuel. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 


retribution  or  punishment ; heinous;  flagrant,  clamp2  (klamp),  v.  t.  [<  clamp 2,  «.]  1.  To 

Men  do  not  arise  to  great  crimes  on  the  sudden,  but  by  burn  (bricks)  in  a clamp.  See  clamp2,  n. , 1. 

degrees  of  carelessness  to  lesser  impieties,  and  then  to  , , . , ...  , . 

clamorous  sins.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  X.  283.  The  bricks  are  not  burned  in  kilns  as  with  us,  but  are 
, , , , clamped.  C.  T.  Dams,  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  57. 

Clamorously  (klam  or-us-li),  adv.  In  a clam-  0 rn„  , , , , , , . , . ... 

orons  manner;  withloud  noise  or  words.  (Potlt0e8-’  beete>^miP!-  et«- ) ™th 

. \ . , . , . . . . *earth  for  winter  keeping.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Ji^Zung  Ktted  the  Beneral  gl00m  by  clam-  clamp:it  (klamp),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  dam*. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  438.  Clam  or  clamp,  a kind  of  shell-fish.  Josselyn  (1672). 

clamorousness  (klam'or-us-nes),  n.  The  state  clamp1  (klamp), v.i.  [Appar.  imitative;  cf.  clunk, 
or  quality  of  being  clamorous.  clump‘d,  tramp.]  To  tread  heavily ; tramp. 

Clamorsome  (klam  or-sum),  a.  [Also  spelled  The  policeman  with  clamping  feet.  Thackeray. 

(dial.)  clammersome;  < clamor  + -some.] 


contentious.  Brockett. 


clamp4  (klamp),  n.  [<  clamp1,  «.]  A heavy 
footstep  or  tread ; a tramp. 
clamp5  (klamp),  v.  t.  [Perhaps  a particular 
use  of  clamp1,  v.]  1.  To  make  or  mend  in  a 


Greedy ; rapacious 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

clamour,  clamourer,  etc.  See  clamor,  etc. 

clamp1  (klamp),  n.  [First  in  early  mod.  E.  , - - - , , „ , , 

♦(taking  in  part  the  place  of  the  earlier  dam1),  clumsy manner;  patch.  2.  To  patch  or  trump 
after  MD.  Klampe,  a clamp,  hook,  tenon,  grap-  up  (a  charge  or  an  accusation).  [Scotch.] 
pie,  brace,  D.  klamp,  a clamp,  cleat,  = MLG.  clamp-cell  (klamp  sel  , n.  Same  as  damp1,  4 
klampe,  a hook,  clasp,  = G.  dial.  (Bay.  and  A us-  clamp-connection  (klamp  kq-nek^shpn).  n 
tnan)  klampje,  G.  (after  LG.)  klampe  = Dan. 
klampe  = Sw.  klamp  (prob.  after  D.),  a clamp, 
cleat  (cf.  MLG.  klampe  = East  Pries,  klampe,  a 
bridge  over  a ditch) ; practically  an  extension 
or  variant  of  the  older  clam1,  q.  v.,  but  in  form 
as  if  from  the  pret.  of  the  verb  represented  by 
MHG.  klimpfen  (pret.  klampf,  pp.  geklumpfen), 


In  hot.,  the  connection  formed  between  two 
cells  by  a clamp-cell.  * 

clamp-coupling  (klamp 'Imp-Ting),  n.  A device 
for  uniting  the  ends  of  a shaft  by  means  of 
conical  binding-sleeves,  which  by  longitudinal 
motion  wedge  themselves  between  the  shaft- 
ends  and  an  outer  cylinder,  thus  binding  the 

draw,  press,'  or  hold  fast  together'  whichmay  T7*101®  t;0getber- 
be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  orig.  Teut.  clamp-dog  (klamp  dog),  «.  A clamp  which 
(Goth.)  *kliman  (AS.  *climman),  pret.  *ldam,  serves  as  a connection  between  a piece  which 
press  or  adhere  together,  whence  also  clam1,  q.  1S,  *°  be  *bfi  face- 

v.  The  forms  derived  from  or  related  to  clamp 1 P^.6  or  spindle  of  a lathe,  com- 
are numerous:  see  claml,  clam 2 etc.,  clamp 2,  Polling  the  work  to  partake  of 
clamp 3,  etc.,  climb , clamber , etc.  Cf.  also  clip']  motlo/?1of  the  head-spindle. 

1.  An  instrument  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  rigid  cJa.mPer  (klam  per),  n.  A eon- 
material,  used  to  hold  anything,  or  to  hold  or  tv}™nce  consisting  of  a frame 


fasten  two  or  more  things  together  by  pressure 
so  as  to  keep  them  in  the  same  relative  position. 
Specifically — (a)  In  joinery:  (1)  An  instrument  of  wood  or 
metal  used  for  holding 
glued  pieces  of  timber 
closely  together  until 
the  glue  hardens.  (2)  A 
piece  of  wood  fixed  to 
Cabinet-makers’  Clamp.  another  with  a mortise 

and  tenon,  or  groove 


Clamp-dog. 


of  iron  having  sharp  prongs  on 
the  lower  part,  fastened  to  the 
sole  of  the  shoe  or  boot,  to  pre- 
vent slipping  on  the  ice.  Also 
called  creeper,  and  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  calk. 
clamping  (klam'ping),  n.  _ [Verbal  n.  of  clamp2, 
».]  The  process  of  burning  bricks  in  a clamp. 

The  process  called  clamping  so  common,  and  practised 
largely  both  in  this  country  and  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain  remote  from  London,  ...  is  usually  a method  of 
burning  bricks  by  placing  them  in  a temporary  kiln,  the 
walls  of  which  are  generally  built  of  “green  ” or  unburned 
bricks.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  57. 
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and  tongue,  so  that  the  fibers  of  the  piece  thus  fixed  cross 
those  of  the  other  and  thereby  prevent  it  from  casting  or 
warping.  (6)  Naut. : (1)  A thick  plank  on  the  inner  part 
of  a ship’s  side  used  to  sustain  the  ends  of  the  beams.  (2) 

Any  plate  of  iron  made  to  turn  or  open  and  shut  so  as  to 
confine  a spar  or  boom,  (c)  In  leather -manuf.,  a wooden 

bench-screw  with  two  cheeks,  used  to  hold  the  leather  se-  Clamp-iron  (klamp'Pern),  n. 
curely  while  it  is  stoned  or  slicked.  ( d ) A metallic  piece  irons  fastened  at  tile  ends  of 
and  binding-screw,  shaped  somewhat  like  a stirrup,  used  flrpc,  +n  -nrpvpnt  fhft  fnol  from 
to  hold  one  of  the  elements  of  a battery  and  complete  the  t0  Pr®vent  “he  tuel  tlom 

electric  connection,  (e)  pi.  A sort  of  strong  pincers  used  *lil^mg.  Imp.  Diet. 
by  ship-carpenters  for  drawing  nails.  Also  clams.  clamp-kiln  (klamp  ' kil),  11. 

2.  pi.  The  hinged  plates  over  the  trunnions  [Also  clamp-kill;  < clamp 2 + 
of  a gun:  generally  called  cap-squares. — 3.  kiln.']  A kiln  built  of  sods  for 
One  of  a pair  of  movable  cheeks  of  lead  or  cop-  burning  lime, 
per  covering  the  jaws  of  a vise,  and  enabling  it#clamp-nail  (klamp'nal),  n.  A 
to  grasp  without  bruising. — 4.  In  bot.,  in  the  short,  stout,  large-headed  nail 
mycelium  of  fungi,  a nearly  semicircular  eel-  for  fastening  clamps  in  ships, 
lular  protuberance,  like  a short  branch,  which  clamp-screw  (klamp'skro),  n. 
springs  from  one  cell  of  a filament  close  to  a A tool  used  by  joiners  to  hold 


One  of  several 


Clamp-screws. 


clandestineness 

work  to  the  table,  or  to  secure  two  pieces  to- 
gether. 

clam-scraper  (klam'  skriUper),  n . Same  as  drag- 
* rake . 

clam-shell  (klam'shel),  n.  1.  The  shell  of  a 
clam. — 2.  The  mouth,  or  the  lip.  [Vulgar, 
New  Eng.] 

You  don’t  feel  much  like  speakin’, 
When  if  you  let  your  clam-shells  gape,  a quart  of  tar  will 
leak  in.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers. 

3.  A hinged,  two-leaved  self-loading  scoop 
used  in  dredges,  coal-,  ore-,  and  ash-loaders, 
and  hoisting  machinery.  See  dredge. 
clam-tongS  (klam'tongz),  n.  pi.  An  instru- 
ment used  for  gathering  clams.  See  clammer 2 
and  tongs. 

clam-worm  (klam'werm),  n.  A species  of 
Nereis , especially  N.  limbata , found  in  associa- 
tion with  the  soft  clam,  My  a arenaria.  One  spe- 
cies, N.  virens,  is  a large  sea- worm  from  18  to  20  inches  long, 
of  a dull  bluish-green  color  tinted  with  iridescent  hues. 
Clam-worms  burrow  in  the  sand,  are  very  voracious,  and 
^.are  much  used  for  bait.  [New  Jersey  and  New  Eng.  coast.] 
clan  (klan),  n.  [<  Gael,  claim,  < Ir.  claim,  eland , 
offspring,  children,  descendants,  a tribe,  clan, 
prob.  through  W.  plant , offspring,  children,  < 
L.  planta , offshoot,  sprout,  scion,  slip,  in  later 
L.  a plant:  see  plant,  of  which  clan  is  thus  a 
doublet.]  1 . A race ; a family ; a tribe ; an  asso- 
ciation of  persons  under  a chieftain  ; especially, 
such  a family  or  tribe  among  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland.  The  elan  is  a tribal  form  of  social  and  po- 
litical organization  based  upon  kinship  of  the  members. 
The  chief  features  of  the  system  are  (1)  the  leadership  of  a 
chief,  regarded  as  representing  a common  ancestor,  and 
(2)  the  possession  of  land  partly  undivided  as  the  common 
domain  of  the  clan,  and  partly  divided  as  the  separate 
property  of  its  members  and  their  heirs,  the  clan  being  the 
heir  of  a member  who  dies  leaving  no  son.  It  prevailed 
in  early  times  in  Germany  and  Ireland,  and  until  recently 
in  Scotland,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  countries.  Thus, 
among  the  Highlanders  a clan  consisted  of  the  common 
descendants  of  the  same  progenitor,  under  the  patriarchal 
control  of  a chief,  who  represented  the  common  ancestor, 
and  who  was  revered  and  served  by  the  clansmen  with 
the  blind  devotion  of  children.  The  clans  did  not,  how- 
ever, acknowledge  the  principle  of  primogeniture,  often 
raising  to  the  chiefship  a brother  or  an  uncle  of  a deceased 
chief.  The  name  of  the  clan  was  generally  that  of  the 
original  progenitor  with  the  prefix  Mac  (son).  There  are 
few  traces  of  this  institution  now  remaining. 

Each  trained  to  arms  since  life  began, 

Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  24. 

We  find  the  Tribe  or  Clan,  including  a number  of  per- 
sons, in  theory  of  kin  to  it,  yet  in  fact  connected  with  it 
only  by  common  dependence  on  the  chief. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  69. 

2.  Figuratively,  a clique,  sect,  set,  society,  or 
body  of  persons  closely  united  by  some  com- 
mon interest  or  pursuit,  and  supposed  to  have 
a spirit  of  exclusiveness  toward  others. 

Partridge,  and  the  rest  of  his  clan,  may  hoot  me  for  a 
cheat,  if  I fail  in  any  single  particular.  Swift. 

=Syn.  1.  Tribe,  Race,  etc.  See  people. 
clancularf  (klang'ku-lar),  a.  [<  L.  clancula- 
riuSj  secret,  clandestine,  < clanculum,  secretly, 
a dim.  form,  < clam,  secretly : see  clandestine.] 
Clandestine;  secret;  private;  concealed. 

Not  allowing  to  himself  any  reserve  of  carnal  pleasure, 
no  clancular  lust,  no  private  oppressions,  no  secret  covet- 
ousness. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  836. 

clancular lyf  (klang'ku-lar-li),  adv.  Privately ; 
secretly. 

Judgements  should  not  be  administered  clancularly,  in 
dark  corners,  but  in  open  court.  Barrow,  Sermons,  II.  xx. 

clandestine  (klan-des'tin),  a.  [=  D.  clandes - 
tien,  < F.  clandestin  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  clandestine,  < 
L.  clandestine , secret,  < clam  (OL.  calam , cal- 
lim),  secretly,  from  root  of  celare  = AS.  lielan, 
hide  (see  conceal ) ; the  second  element  is  uncer- 
tain.] Secret ; private ; hidden ; furtive ; with- 
drawn from  public  view : generally  implying 
craft,  deception,  or  evil  design. 

They,  in  a clandestine  and  secret  manner,  collect  and 
snatch  fire,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  from  the  chariot  of  the 
Sun.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 

It  is  the  worst  clandestine  marriage,  when  God  is  not 
invited  to  it.  Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  207. 

Clandestine  marriage,  (a)  A marriage  contracted 
without  the  due  observance  of  the  ceremonies  which  the 
law  has  prescribed.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  clandestine 
marriages  are  valid,  by  that  of  England  void ; the  law  in 
the  United  States  varies.  ( b ) Any  secret  marriage,  but 
especially  one  contracted  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  parents 
or  guardians.  = Syn.  Latent,  Covert,  etc.  See  secret. 
clandestinely  (klan-des'tin-li),  adv.  In  a clan- 
destine manner;  secretly;  privately;  furtively. 

This  Trick  Tpouring  water  on  a cargo  of  cloves]  they  use 
whenever  they  dispose  of  any  clandestinely. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  318. 

clandestineness  (klan- des' tin -nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  clandestine  ; secrecy ; 
a state  of  concealment. 


clandestinity 

Clandestinity  (klan-des-tin'i-ti),  n.  [<  clan- 
destine + -ity  ; = P.  dandestinite .]  Clandes- 
tineness;  secrecy.  [Rare.] 

Clandestinity  and  disparity  do  not  void  a marriage,  but 
only  make  the  proof  more  difficult. 

Stilling  fleet,  Speech  in  1682. 
Clandestinity , in  what  manner  soever  aimed  at,  may  be 
considered  as  evidentiary  of  fear. 

Bentham,  Judicial  Evidence,  v.  10. 

clang  (klang),  n.  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS. ; = OHG-. 
chlang , MHG.  Jclanc  {klang-,  also  klank -),  G. 
klang  = Sw.  Dan.  klang , sound,  clang,  ring, 
clink;  in  form  from  the  pret.  of  the  verb  repre- 
sented by  OHG.  chlingan  (pret.  chlanc),  MHG. 
G.  klingen  (pret.  klang ) = MLG.  klingen  = Icel. 
klingja,  clang,  ring,  clink,  a verb  parallel  to 
MHG.  G.  klinken  = MLG.  klinlcen  = MD.  D. 
klinken  = E.  clink : see  clink.  Cf.  L.  clangor , 
clang,  clangor,  Gr.  Klayyfj,  a clang,  clash,  rattle, 
from  the  verb;  L.  clangcre , LL.  also  clingere, 
make  a loud  sound,  clang,  = Gr.  Kka^eiv  (perf. 
KEK^ayya),  scream,  bark,  clash,  rattle.  All  ult. 
imitative,  the  forms  in  Teut.  agreeingwith  clang 
being  mixed  with  those  agreeing  with  clank  and 
clink , and  further  associated  through  imitative 
variation  with  numerous  similar  forms:  see 
clink , clank , clicks,  clack , etc.]  1 . A loud,  sharp, 
resonant,  and  metallic  sound;  a clangor:  as, 
the  clang  of  arms ; the  clang  of  bells ; the  clang 
of  hammers. 

Loud  ’larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets’  clang. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 
At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  made, 

I wot  the  Kinmont’s  aims  [irons]  play’d  clang. 

Kinmont  Willie  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  65). 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews’  clang. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  835. 

The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a surly  clang. 

Lowell,  Sir  Launfal. 
2.  [G.  klang.']  The  quality  of  a musical  sound ; 
the  respect  in  which  a tone  of  one  instrument 
differs  from  the  same  tone  struck  on  another; 
timbre.  See  extract. 

An  assemblage  of  tones,  such  as  we  obtain  when  the 
fundamental  tone  and  the  harmonics  of  a string  sound 
together,  is  called  by  the  Germans  a Klang.  May  we  not 
employ  the  English  word  clang  to  denote  the  same  thing, 
and  thus  give  the  term  a precise  scientific  meaning  akin 
to  its  popular  one?  Tyndall,  Sound,  p.  118. 

clang  (klang),  v.  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS. ; formal- 
ly from  the  noun,  but  partly,  as  an  imitative 
word,  an  independent  verb;  ef.  L.  clangere, 
clang,  = Gr.  «la few  (perf.  Kenlayya),  scream, 
bark,  clash,  clang : see  clang,  n.,  and  clank,  clack, 
etc.]  I.  intrans.  To  give  out  a clang ; resound. 

Above  the  wood  which  grides  and  clangs. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  evii. 

She  looks  across  the  harbor-bar 
To  see  the  white  gulls  fly ; 

His  greeting  from  the  Northern  sea 
Is  in  their  clanging  cry. 

Whittier , Amy  Wentworth, 
n.  trans.  1 . To  causo  to  sound  with  a clang. 

The  fierce  Curetes  trod  tumultuous 
Their  mystick  dance,  and  clang'd  their  sounding  arms. 

Prior. 

2.  To  cause  the  name  of  to  resound ; celebrate 
with  clangor. 

“ The  crane,”  I said,  “may  chatter  of  the  crane, 

The  dove  may  murmur  of  the  dove,  but  I 
An  eagle  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere.” 

Tennyson , Princess,  iii. 

clang-color  (klang'kuFor),  n.  Same  as  clang- 
tint. 

clangor  (klang'gor  or  klang'or),  n.  [Also  some- 
times clangour;  = P.  dangueur  = Pg.  clangor 
= It.  clangore,  < L.  clangor,  a sound,  clang,  < 
clangere,  clang:  see  clang.']  A sharp,  metal- 
lic, ringing  sound;  resonant,  clanging  sound; 
clang ; clamorous  noise ; shrill  outcry. 

And  hear  the  trumpet’s  clangour  pierce  the  sky. 

Dryden. 

Not  without  clangour,  complaint,  subsequent  criminal 
trials,  and  official  persons  dying  of  heartbreak. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  iii.  9. 
Night  after  night  the  geese  came  lumbering  in  in  the 
dark  with  a clangor  and  a whistling  of  wings,  even  after 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  267. 

The  drum  rolls  loud,— the  bugle  fills 
The  summer  air  with  clangor. 

Whittier,  Our  River. 

The  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells. 

Poe,  The  Bells. 

clangor  (klang'gor  or  klang'or),  v.  i.  [Also 
sometimes  clangour ; < clangor,  n.]  To  make  a 
clangor ; clang ; clank ; resound. 

All  steeples  are  clangouring. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  i.  4. 

clangorous  (klang'go-rus  or  klang'o-rus),  a.  [< 
ML.  clangorosus , < L.  clangor : see  clangor.] 
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Making  or  producing  clangor ; having  a hard, 
metallic,  or  ringing  sound. 

Who  “would  have  thought  that  the  clangorous  noise  of  a 
smith’s  hammers  should  have  given  the  first  rise  to  music  ? 

Spectator,  No.  334. 

To  serve  in  Vulcan’s  clangorous  smithy. 

Lowell,  Hymn  to  my  Fire. 

clangour,  n.  and  v.  See  clangor. 
clangoust,  a.  [<  clang  4-  -ous.  Cf.  OF.  clan- 
geux.]  Making  a clanging  noise. 

Harsh  and  clangous  throats. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  14. 
clang-tint  (klang'tint),  n.  [<  clang  + tint1, 
after  G.  klang-farbe,  lit.  sound-color.]  The 
timbre  or  quality  of  a compound  musical  tone, 
due  to  the  relative  number  and  intensity  of  the 
harmonics  present  in  it ; acoustic  color.  See 
clang,  n.,  2,  harmonic,  and  quality.  Also  called 
clang-color. 

Could  the  pure  fundamental  tones  of  these  instruments 
[clarinet,  flute,  and  violin]  be  detached,  they  would  be 
undistinguishable  from  each  other ; but  the  different  ad- 
mixture  of  overtones  in  the  different  instruments  renders 
their  clang-tints  diverse,  and  therefore  distinguishable. 

Tyndall,  Sound,  p.  127. 
Clangula  (klang'gu-la),  n.  [NL.  (Boie,  1822), 
dim.  of  Gr.  K/.ayyr/,  a clang,  clangor,  as  the 
screaming  of  birds,  confused  cries,  etc.:  see 
clang.]  A genus  of  sea-ducks  or  Fuligulince, 
containing  the  garrots  or  goldeneyes,  c.  clan- 
gula  is  the  common  goldeneye;  C.  barrovi  is  Barrow’s 
goldeneye  or  the  R-ocky  Mountain  garrot.  The  American 
bufflehead,  Bucephala  albeola,  and  some  other  species, 
are  often  placed  in  this  genus. 

clanjamfrie,  clanjamfry  (klan-jam'fri),  n. 
[Sc.,  variously  written  damjamphry,  -frie,  etc.; 
appar.  a loose  compound  of  clam,  clem,  mean, 
low,  worthless,  + jamph  or  jampher,  be  idle.] 
Persons  collectively  who  are  regarded  with 
contempt ; a mob ; ragtag  and  bobtail. 

A gang  of  play-actors  came.— They  were  the  first  of  that 
clanjamfry  who  had  ever  been  in  the  parish.  Galt. 

I only  knew  the  whole  clamjamfery  of  them  were  there. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ix. 

clank  (klangk),  n.  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS.;  = MD. 
11.  klank  = MHG.  klanck,  a ringing  sound;  in 
form  from  the  pret.  ( *klank ) of  the  verb  repre- 
sented by  MD.  D.  MHG.  G.  klinken  = E.  clink, 
and  parallel  to  clang,  similarly  related  to  OHG. 
chlingan,  MHG.  G.  MLG.  D.  klingen : see  clink, 
and  cf.  clang,  n.  and  v.  Phonetically,  clank  and 
clink  may  he  regarded  as  nasalized  forms  of 
clack  and  click;  as  imitative  verbs  they  belong 
to  an  extensive  group  of  more  or  less  imitative 
words  of  similar  phonetic  form:  see  clack, 
cliskt,  clang,  clash,  clatter,  clapt,  etc.  ] A sharp, 
hard,  metallic  sound : as,  the  clank  of  chains  or 
fetters. 

You  marl  him  by  the  crashing  bough, 

And  by  his  corselet's  sullen  dank, 

And  by  the  stones  spurned  from  the  hank. 

Scott,  Kokehy,  if.  14. 
clank  (klangk),  v.  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS. ; for- 
mally from  the  noun,  br  t partly,  as  an  imitative 
word,  an  independent  verb,  a variation  of  clink, 
v. : see  clank,  n.,  and  cf.  clink,  clang,  n.  and  «.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  sound  with  a clank:  as, 
to  clank  chains.  See  the  noun . 

Officers  and  their  staffs  in  full  uniform  clanking  their 
spurs  and  jingling  their  sabres. 

IF.  H.  Bussell,  Crimean  War,  vi. 
2f.  To  give  a ringing  blow  to. 

He  clanked  Piercy  ower  the  head, 

A deep  wound  and  a sair. 

Auld  Maitland  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  228). 

II.  intrans.  To  sound  with  or  give  out  a 
clank. 

He  smote  his  hand 

Against  his  breast,  his  heavy  mailed  hand, 

That  the  hard  iron  corslet  clank'd  aloud. 

M.  Arnold,  Solirab  and  Ttustum. 
danker  (klang'ker),  n.  [E.  dial. ; appar.  < clank 
+ -erL]  A beating ; a chastisement.  Brockett. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

clannish  (klan'ish),  a.  [<  clan  + -is7(L]  1. 
Pertaining  to  a clan ; closely  united,  like  a clan ; 
disposed  to  adhere  closely,  as  the  members  of 
a elan. 

The  vision  of  the  whole  race  passing  out  of  its  state  of 
clannish  division,  as  the  children  of  Israel  themselves  had 
done  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  becoming  fit  to  receive  a 
universal  constitution,  this  is  great. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  213. 

2.  Imbued  with  the  prejudices,  feelings,  senti- 

ments, etc.,  peculiar  to  clans;  somewhat  nar- 
row or  restricted  in  range  of  social  interest 
and  feeling.  t 

clannishly  (klan'ish-li),  adv.  In  a clannish 
manner. 

clannishness  (klan'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  clannish. 


clap 

clanship  (klan'ship),  n.  [<  clan  + -ship.]  A 
state  of  union  as  in  a family  or  clan ; associa- 
tion under  a chieftain. 

The  habitations  of  the  Highlanders,  not  singly,  but  in 
small  groups,  as  if  they  loved  society  or  clanship. 

Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotland. 

clansman  (klanz'man),  n. ; pi.  clansmen  (-men). 
A member  of  a elan. 

Loud  a hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain’s  praise. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  18. 
clap1  (klap),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clapped  or  clapt, 
ppr.  clapping..  [<  ME.  clappen,  < AS.  clceppian 
(rare)  = OFries.  lclappa,  kloppa  = D.  klappen 
= MLG.  LG.  klappen  (>  G.  klappen)  = Icel.  Sw. 
klappa  = Dan.  klappe  = OHG.  chlaphon,  MHG. 
klaffen,  clap,  strike  with  a noise,  in  MLG.,  ete., 
also  to  talk  much,  gabble,  chatter;  cf.  It.  chiap- 
pare,  strike,  catch ; Gael,  clabar,  a mill-clapper, 
clabaire,  a loud  talker.  Prob.  ult.  imitative: 
cf.  clack,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike  with  a 
quick,  sharp  motion ; slap ; pat,  as  with  the 
palm  of  the  open  hand  or  some  flat  object : as, 
to  dap  one  on  the  shoulder. 

The  fiande  that  clappyd  the  vndyr  the  er®. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  177. 
Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red. 

Shak. , Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  468. 
Have  you  never  seen  a citizen  on  a cold  morning  clap- 
ping his  sides,  and  walking  . . . before  his  shop? 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ix.  1. 

Hence — 2.  To  fondle  by  patting. 

Clapt  him  on  the  hands  and  on  the  cheeks. 

Tennyson , Dora. 

3.  To  push  forcibly;  move  together;  shut 
hastily:  followed  by  to:  as,  to  clap  to  the  door 
or  gate. — 4.  To  place  or  put,  especially  by  a 
hasty  or  sudden  motion:  as,  to  clap  the  hand 
to  the  mouth ; to  clap  spurs  to  a horse. 

Tho  boordes  were  clapped  on  both  sides  of  his  body, 
through  which  there  were  driven  many  great  nailes. 

Coryat , Crudities,  I.  187. 
Then  trip  to.  his  Lodging,  clap  on  a Hood  and  Scarf,  and 
a Ma^k.  slap  into  a Hackney-Coach  and  drive  hither  to 
the  Door  again  in  a trice  ! 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  I.  8. 
If  she  rejects  this  proposal,  clap  her  under  lock  and  key. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 
5.  To  strike,  knock,  or  slap  together,  as  the 
hands,  or  against  the  body,  as  wings,  with  a 
sharp,  abrupt  sound. 

Men  maken  hem  [sc.  the  foules,  alle  of  gold]  dauncen 
and  syngen,  clappynge  here  wenges  togydere. 

Mandeville  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  219. 
O clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people  ; shout  unto  God  with 
the  voice  of  triumph.  p3.  xlvii.  1. 

The  crested  bird 
That  claps  his  wings  at  dawn. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 
Hence  — 6.  To  manifest  approbation  of  by 
striking  the  hands  together;  applaud  by  clap- 
ping the  hands. 

Wishing  for  those  hands  to  take  off  his  melancholy  bar- 
gain, which  clapped  its  performance  on  the  stage. 

Dryden , Ded.  of  Spanish  Friar. 

7f.  To  utter  noisily. 

Alle  that  thou  herest  thou  shalt  telle, 

And  clappe  it  out,  as  doth  a belle. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant,  II.  282. 
To  clap  eyes  on,  to  look  at ; see.  [Colloq.l 
Nicest  gii-1 1 ever  clapped  eyes  on. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  607. 
To  clap  hands,  to  clasp  or  join  hands  with  another,  in 
token  of  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement. 

So  clap  hands  and  a bargain.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 
To  clap  hold  of  (or  on),  to  seize  roughly  and  suddenly. 
But  here  my  Guide,  his  wings  soft  oars  to  spare, 

On  the  moon’s  lower  horn  clap’d  hold,  and  whirl’d 
Me  up.  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  100. 

To  clap  up.  (a)  To  make  or  arrange  hastily ; patch  up : 
as,  to  clap  up  a peace. 

Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
Coming  to  their  place,  they  clapt  up  their  house  quickly, 
and  landed  their  provisions. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  314. 
(6)  To  imprison,  especially  without  formality  or  delay. 

Clap  him  up, 

And,  if  I live,  I’ll  find  a strange- death  for  him. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  6. 

II.  intrans . If.  To  strike  or  knock,  as  at  a 
door. 

This  somnour  clappeth  at  the  widowes  gate. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  L 283. 

2.  To  come  together  suddenly  with  a sharp 
noise;  close  with  a hang ; slam;  clack. 

And  thai  [mouths]  clappe  shall  full  clene,  & neuer  vnclose 
af  tur.  Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  807. 

The  doors  around  me  clapt.  Dryden. 
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There  rose  a noise  of  striking  clocks, 

And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt. 

Tennyson , Day-Dream,  The  Revival. 

3.  To  applaud,  as  by  clapping  the  hands  to- 
gether.— 4f.  To  chatter;  prattle  or  prate  con- 
tinually or  noisily. 

This  monk,  he  clappeth  loude. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  15. 

5.  To  begin  or  set  to  work  with  alacrity  and 
briskness. 

Truly,  sir,  I would  desire  you  to  clap  into  your  prayers ; 
for,  look  you,  the  warrant  s come.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 

clap1  (klap),  n.  [<  ME.  clap,  clappe  = D.  Map 
= LG.  Map  (>  G.  Mapp)  = Icel.  Sw.  Mapp  = 
Dan.  Map  = OHG.  Maph , MHG.  klapf,  G.  klaff, 
a striking  with  a noise;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A 
sudden  sharp  sound  produced  by  a collision; 
a bang ; a slap ; a slam. 

Give  the  door  such  a clap  as  you  go  out  as  will  shake  the 
whole  room. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  General  Directions. 
Hence — 2.  A burst  or  peal,  as  of  thunder. 

Horrible  claps  of  thunder,  and  flashes  of  lightning, 
voices  and  earthquakes.  Hakewill,  Apology. 

3.  A striking  together,  as  of  the  hands  or  of  a 
bird’s  wings ; especially,  a striking  of  the  hands 
together,  to  express  applause. 

Men,  with  wives,  and  boys, 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth’d  sea. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  (cho.). 

4.  A clapping;  applause  expressed  by  clap- 
ping. [Now  colloq.] 

He  sometimes  lets  the  audience  begin  the  clap  of  them- 
selves, and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  applause  ratifies  it 
with  a single  thwack.  Addison,  Trunkmaker  at  the  Play. 

He  was  saluted,  on  his  first  appearance,  with  a general 
clap  ; by  which  I perceived  that  he  was  one  of  those  spoil- 
ed actors  in  whom  the  pit  pardons  everything. 

Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  vii.  6. 

5t.  Noise  of  any  kind,  especially  idle  chatter. 
Stynt  thi  clappe.  Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  36. 
His  lewde  [ignorant]  clappe,  of  which  I sett  no  prys. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  105. 

6.  A sudden  blow,  motion,  or  act:  generally  in 
the  phrase  at  a clap  (which  see,  below).— 7.  A 
touch  or  pat  with  the  open  hand:  as,  he  put 
her  off  with  a kiss  and  a clap.  [Scotch  and 
New  England.]  — 8.  In  falconry,  the  nether 
part  of  the  beak  of  a hawk.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 

— 9.  Same  as  clapper 1,  1 (d) At  a clap,  atone 

blow  ; all  at  once ; suddenly. 

What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a clap  ! Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 
They  are  for  hazarding  all  for  God  at  a clap,  and  I am 
for  taking  all  advantage  to  secure  my  life  and  estate. 

Bunyan , Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  165. 

clap2  (klap),  n.  [Cf.  D.  klapoor,  < OF.  clapoir, 
a venereal  sore.]  Gonorrhea. 
clap2  (klap),  v.  t.  [<  clap2,  ».]  To  infect  with 
venereal  poison.  [Bare.] 
clapboard  (klap'bord;  colloq.  klab'ord),  n. 
[Also  formerly  clah'ord,  clawboard,  cloboard  ; < 
clap1  + board.  Compare  obs.  clapholt,  < LG. 
Tdappholt  =z  D.  Idaphout  = G.  klappholz,  cut 
pieces  of  wood,  clapboard.]  1.  A long  thin 
board,  usually  about  6 or  8 inches  wide,  used 
in  covering  the  outside  walls  of  a wooden 
building.  See  siding. 

Mr.  Oldham  had  a small  house  near  the  weir  at  Water- 
town,  made  all  of  clapboards , burned  August,  1632. 

Winthrop,  Journal,  I.  87. 
Richard  Longe  was  fined,  in  1635,  for  riving  divers  good 
trees  into  clapboards.  Massachusetts  Records,  1. 163. 
We  heard  the  loosened  clapboards  tost, 

The  board-nails  snapping  in  the  frost. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

2.  A roofing-board  about  4 feet  long  by  8 inches 
wide,  and  thicker  on  one  edge  than  on  the  oth- 
er, rived  from  a log  by  splitting  it  from  the  cen- 
ter outward.  Also  called  shake.  [U.  S.] 

The  broad  side  gable,  shaded  by  its  rude  awning  of  clap- 
boards. 6.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  85. 

3.  A stave  for  casks.  [Eng.] 

clapboard  (klap'bord ; colloq.  klab'ord),  v.  t. 
[<  clapboard,  «.]  To  cover  or  sheathe  with 
clapboards,  as  a house.  [U.  S.] 

A plain  clapboarded  structure  of  small  size. 

The  Century,  XXVIII.  11. 

clap-bread  (klap'bred),  n.  A kind  of  oatmeal 
cake  rolled  out  thin  and  baked  hard.  Also  clap- 
cake.  Halliwell. 

The  great  rack  of  clap-bread  hung  overhead,  and  Bell 
Robson's  preference  of  this  Ipnd  of  oat-cake  over  the  leav- 
ened and  partly  sour  kind  used  in  Yorkshire  was  another 
source  of  her  unpopularity. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  iv. 
clap-dish  (klap'dish),  n.  Same  as  clack-dish. 
clap-doctor  (klap 'dok"  tor),  n.  A physician 
who  undertakes  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases ; 
hence,  formerly,  from  the  fact  that  such  pro- 
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fessions  are  often  made  by  ignorant  or  irre- 
sponsible persons,  a quack.  [Now  only  vulgar.] 

He  was  the  first  clap-doctor  that  I met  with  in  history. 

Tatler,  No.  260. 

clape  (klap),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  flicker 
or  golden-winged  woodpecker,  Colaptes  auratus. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

clapert,  n.  [ME.,  later  written  clapper,  Sc. 
clappers;  < OF.  clapier,  F.  clapier  (ML.  claperi- 
us,  claperia,  clapermm),  a rabbit-burrow,  < clapir, 
squat;  origin  uncertain.]  A rabbit-burrow. 
Horn,  of  the  Rose,  1.  1405. 

clapmatch  (klap'mach),  n.  [D.  klapmuts,  sail- 
or’s cap.]  The  bounet-seal:  applied  by  sailoi’s 
to  the  female  southern  fur-seal. 

The  younger  of  both  sexes  [of  sea-lions],  together  with 
the  clapmatches. 

C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  130. 
clap-net  (klap'net),  u.  A net  in  hinged  sec- 
tions, made  to  fold  quickly  upon  itself  by  the 
pulling  of  a string,  much  used  by  the  bird- 
catchers  who  supply  the  London  market, 
clappedepouch  (klap'e-de-pouch),  n.  A name 
of  the  shepherd’s-purse,  Bursa  Bursa-pastoris, 
in  allusion  to  its  little  pouches  hung  out  as  it 
were  by  the  wayside,  as  the  begging  lepers  of 
old  times  extended  a pouch  at  the  end  of  a pole 
^.and  called  attention  to  it  by  a clapper  or  bell. 
clapper1  (klap'er),  n.  [<  ME.  clapper,  claper, 
cleper  (=  D.  klapper  = MHG.  Mapper,  klepper, 
a chatterer,  blabber  (>  G.  Mapper),  = MHG. 
klepfer,  etc.);  < clap 1,  v.,  + -er1.]  1.  Something 
which  claps  or  strikes  with  a loud,  sharp  noise. 
Specifically  — (a)  The  tongue  of  a bell. 

Like  the  rude  clapper  of  a crazed  bell. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  v.  3. 
(6)  The  cover  of  a clack-dish,  (c)  The  piece  of  wood  or 
metal  which  strikes  the  hopper  of  a mill.  ( d ) In  medieval 
churches,  a wooden  rattle  used  as  a summons  to  prayers 
on  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week,  when  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  church  bells  to  remain  silent.  Also  called  clap. 
F.  G.  Lee.  ( e ) A clack  or  windmill  for  frightening  birds. 

They  kill  not  vipers,  but  scarre  them  away  with  Clap- 
pers from  their  Balsame-trees. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  233. 

A clapper  clapping  in  a garth, 

To  scare  the  fowl  from  fruit. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
(/)  pi.  Pieces  of  wood  or  bone  to  be  held  between  the 
fingers  and  struck  together  rhythmically ; the  bones,  (g) 
The  knocker  of  a door.  Minsheu,  1617. 

2.  One  who  claps,  especially  one  who  applauds 
by  clapping  the  hands. — 3.  A clack-valve. — 4. 
pi.  A pair  of  iron  plates  used  to  hold  fine  steel 
springs  while  being  hardened. — 5.  [Cf.  clam1-, 
n.,  2.]  A plank  laid  across  a running  stream 
as  a substitute  for  a bridge. — 6f.  pi.  Warren- 

Sales  or  -walls.  Coles,  1717. — 7.  The  tongue. 

’ rockett . [Prov.  Eng.]  — Beggar’s  clapper.  See 
clack-dish  and  cliclcet. 

clapper1  (klap'er),  v.  i.  [<  clapper1,  n.\  To 
clap ; make  a clattering  noise.  [Rare.] 

Loose  boards  on  the  roof  clappered  and  rattled. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

clapper2t,  «.  See  claper. 
clapper-bill  (klap'er-bil),  m.  A name  of  the 
open-beaked  storks,  of  the  genus  Anastomus 
(which  see).  Also  called  shell-eater. 
clapperclaw  (klap'er-kla),  r.  t.  [<  clap1  + 
claw.  Cf.  caperclaw .]  1.  To  beat,  claw,  and 

scratch;  thrash;  drub. 

They  are  clapper-clawing  one  another ; I’ll  go  look  on. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  4. 

2.  To  scold ; abuse  with  the  tongue ; revile. 
Have  always  been  at  daggers-drawing 
And  one  another  clapper-clawing. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  ii. 

clapperclaw  (klap'er-kla),  n.  [<  clapperclaw, 
t>.]  Same  as  back-scratcher,  2. 
clapperdudgeont  (klap ' fer-duj " on),  n.  [Also 
clapperdogeon  ; appar.  < clapper1, "clap1,  + dud- 
geon, a dagger,  or  a handle.]  A beggar. 

It  is  but  the  part  of  a clapperdudgeon , to  strike  a man 
in  the  street.  Greene , George-a-Greene. 

A Clapperdogeon  is  in  English  a Begger  borne ; some  call 
him  a Pallyard. 

DeJcker,  Bellman  of  London  (ed.  1608),  sig.  C,  3. 
clappering  (Map'er-ing),  n.  [<  clapper1  + -ing1.] 
Pulling  the  clapper  instead  of  the  bell. 

The  lazy  and  pernicious  practice  of  clappering,  i.  e.,  ty- 
ing the  bell  rope  to  the  clapper,  and  pulling  it  instead  of 
the  bell.  Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks  and  Watches,  p.  379. 

clapper-stay  (klap'er-sta),  n.  A device  for  muf- 
fling large  bells. 

clapper-valve  (Map'er-valv),  n.  In  a steam- 
engine,  a valve  suspended  from  a hinge,  and 
working  alternately  on  two  seats ; a clack-valve. 
It  is  sometimes  a disk  vibrating  between  two 
seats. 

elapse,  v , and  n,  A dialectal  form  of  clasp. 
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clap-sill  (klap'sil),  n.  In  hydraulic  engin.,  a 
miter-sill;  the  bottom  part  of  the  frame  on 
which  lock-gates  shut.  Also  called  lock-sill. 
clap-stick  (klap'stik),  n.  A kind  of  wooden 
rattle  or  clapper  used  for  raising  an  alarm ; a 
watchman’s  rattle. 

He  was  not  disturbed  ...  by  the  watchmen’s  rappers 
or  clap-sticks.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  i. 

claptrap  (klap'trap),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  If.  A con- 
trivance for  clapping  in  theaters. — 2.  Figura- 
tively, an  artifice  or  device  to  elicit  applause  or 
gain  popularity;  deceptive  show  or  pretense. 

This  actor  [Thomas  Cobham],  . . . when  approaching  a 
claptrap , gives  such  note  of  preparation  that  they  must  in- 
deed be  barren  spectators  who  do  not  perceive  that  there 
is  something  coming.  Quoted  in  E.  and  Q. , 7th  ser.,  II.  318. 

He  played  to  the  galleries,  and  indulged  them  of  course 
with  an  endless  succession  of  clap-traps. 

Brougham,  Sheridan. 
Trashy  books  which  owe  their  circulation  to  advertis- 
ing skill  or  to  pretentious  clap-trap. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  52. 

ii.  a.  Designing  or  designed  merely  to  win 
approval  or  catch  applause. 

The  unworthy  arts  of  the  clap-trap  mob-orator. 

A.  K.  II.  Boyd,  Country  Parson,  i. 
Read  election  speeches  and  observe  how  votes  are  gained 
by  clap-trap  appeals  to  senseless  prejudices. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  289. 
claque  (klak),  n.  [F.,  < claque r,  clap,  applaud, 

< D.  klakken,  clap,  clack:  see  clack.']  1.  In  the- 
aters, a set  of  men,  called  claqueurs , distribut- 
ed through  the  audience,  and  hired  to  applaud 
the  piece  or  the  actors ; the  system  of  paid  ap- 
plause. This  method  of  aiding  the  success  of  public  per- 
formances is  very  ancient ; but  it  first  became  a perma- 
nent system,  openly  organized  and  controlled  by  the  cla- 
queurs themselves,  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  claque  at  the  Grand  Opera  is  very  select.  I would 
n’t  go  with  the  claque  on  the  boulevards. 

V.  Hugo,  Les  Mis^rables,  St.  Denis  (trans.),  vi.  2. 

Hence — 2.  Any  band  of  admirers  applauding 
and  praising  from  interested  motives, 
claqueur  (kla-ker'),  n.  [F.,  < claquer,  applaud: 
see  claque .]  A member  of  the  claque.  Each 

claqueur  has  a special  r61e  allotted  to  him.  Thus,  the 
rieur  laughs  at  the  comic  sallies ; the  pleureur  weeps  at 
pathetic  passages ; the  bisseur  calls  “encore ! ” and  so  on ; 
and  all  together  clap  their  hands  and  applaud  upon  occa- 
sion. The  performances  of  the  claque  are  directed  by  a 
leader. 

We  will  go  to  the  Opera.  We  will  go  in  with  the  cla- 
queurs. V.  Hugo,  Les  Mis^rables,  St.  Denis  (trans.),  vi.  2. 

clarabella  (klar-a-bel'a),  n.  [Also  claribella; 

< L.  clarus,  clear,'  + beltus,  beautiful : see  clear, 
a.,  and  beau,  belle.']  An  organ-stop  having  open 
wooden  pipes  which  give  a soft,  sweet  tone,  re- 
sembling the  stopped  diapason  and  the  eight- 
foot  bourdon. 

claravoyantt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  clairvoy- 
ant. 

Clare  (Mar),  n.  A nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare. 

—Poor  Clares.  See  Clarisse. 
clare  constat  (kla're  kon'stat).  [L. : dare, 
clearly,  < clarus,  clear ; constat,  3d  pers. sing. pres, 
ind.  of  constare,  stand  together,  be  established: 
see  clear,  a.,  and  constant.]  Literally,  it  is  clear- 
ly established — Precept  of  clare  constat,  in  Scots 
law,  a deed  executed  by  a subject  superior,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  title  of  his  vassal’s  heir  to  the  lands 
held  by  the  deceased  vassal. 

clarence  (Mar'ens),  n.  [From  Clarence,  a prop- 
er name.]  A close  four-wheeled  carriage,  with 
a curved  glass  front  and  inside  seats  for  four 
persons. 

Clarenceux,  n.  Same  as  Clarencieux. 
Clarencieux  (Mar'en-su),  n.  [Said  to  be  so 
called  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward 
III.,  who  first  held  the  office.]  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  title  of  the  second  king-at-arms,  rank- 
ing after  Garter  king-at-arms.  His  province  com- 
prises that  part  of  England  south  of  the  river  Trent,  and 
lie  is  hence  sometimes  called  Surroy  (southern  king).  See 
king-at-arms,  garter,  and  Norroy. 

clarendon  (klar'en-don),  n.  [<  Clarendon,  a 
proper  name.]  A condensed  form  of  printing- 
type,  like  Roman  in  outline,  but  with  thickened 
lines. 

This  line  is  printed  in  clarendon. 

clarenert,  n.  See  clarioner. 

Clarenine  (klar'e-nin),  n.  [<  Clarene  (see  def.) 
+ -ine1.]  One  of  a reformed  congregation  of 
Franciscans  founded  in  1302  by  Angelo  di  Car- 
dona, and  named  from  a stream  called  the 
Clarene,  on  which  the  first  monastery  was  es- 
tablished, near  Ancona.  They  were  reunited 
with  the  Franciscans  in  1510. 
clare-obscure  (klar'ob-skur' ),  n.  Same  as  clair- 
obscure,  chiaroscuro. 

claret  (klar'et),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  claret,  cleret 
(=  MLG.  MHG.  G.  Maret  = Sp.  Pg.  clarete  — It. 
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claretto,  claret),  < OP.  claret,  clairet,  F.  clairet, 
prop,  adj.,  clear,  clearish,  vin  clairet,  or  simply 
clairet,  wine  of  clear  red  color,  dim.  of  cler,  < L. 
clams,  clear:  see  clear,  a.  Cf.  clary.']  I.  a. 

If.  Clear;  clearish:  applied  to  wine.  Prompt. 

Parv.,  p.  79. — 2.  [Attrih.  use  of  the  noun.] 

Haying  the  color  of  claret  wine. 

He  wore  a claret  coat.  J).  J err  old. , 

II.  n.  1 . The  name  given  in  English  to  the 
red  wines  of  Prance,  particularly  to  those  of 
Bordeaux,  but  excluding  Burgundy  wines.  In 
Prance  the  name  clairet  is  given  only  to  thin 
or  poor  wines  of  a light-red  color.  Hence — 2. 

Any  similar  red  wine,  wherever  made  : as,  Cali- 
fornia claret. 

Red  and  white  wine  are  in  a trice  confounded  into  claret. 

Boyle. 

3.  Blood.  [Pugilistic  slang.]  , . 

claret-cup  (klar'et-kup),  n.  A summer  bever-  t 

age,  composed  of  iced  claret,  a little  brandy, 
sugar,  and  a slice  or  two  of  lemon,  with  mint 
or  borage. 

claret-red  (klar'et-red),  n.  A coal-tar  color  of 
complex  composition,  belonging  to  the  azo-  P101)168-  Be©  ciangati 
group.  It  is  used  for  dyeing  wool.  Clarigation  (klar-i-ga 

clargyt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  clergy. 

Clarian  (klar'i-an),  n.  [<  Clare  (see  def.)  + ~ ' 

-ian.]  A member  of  Clare  Hall,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England. 

Dropt  she  her  fan  beneath  her  hoop, 

E’en  stake-stuck  Clarions  strove  to  stoop. 

Smart,  Barkeeper  of  Mitre,  1741. 
claribel-flute  (klar'i-bel-flot),  n.  An  organ-stop 
similar  to  the  clarabella,  but  generally  of  four- 
foot,  pitch. 

claribella  (klar-i-bel'a),  n.  See  clarabella. 
clarichord  (klar'i-kord),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
claricord,  clarycord,  clarycorde,  etc. ; a perver- 
sion (probably  associated  with  the  L.  clams, 
clear)  of  clarichord.  “Whether  the  corrup- 
tion was  phonetic  or  graphic  (r  for  v)  does 
not  appear.”  N.  E.  D.  Compare  claricymbal 
for  claricymbal.]  1.  An  obsolete  form  of 

clarion,  4. 


Clarkia 


The  Christian  religion  is  the  only  means  ...  to  set 
fallen  man  upon  his  legs  again,  to  clarify  his  reason,  and 
rectify  his  will.  South,  Sermons.  , . ,. 

John  [Stuart]  Mill  would  occasionally  throw  in  an  idea  Clarion  (kiar  l-on),  n. 


clarus,  clear : see  clear,  a. 
as  clarion. 


Cf.  clarion.]  Same 


to  clarify  an  involved  theory  or  shed  light  on  a profound 
abysmal  one.  Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  81. 

History  is  clarified  experience. 

Lowell,  Address  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Dec.,  1885. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  grow  or  become  clear  or 
free  from  feculent  matter;  become  pure,  as  li- 
quors: as,  cider  clarifies  by  fermentation. — 2. 
To  become  clear  intellectually;  grow  clear  or 
perspicuous. 

His  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up  in 
the  communicating  and  discoursing  with  another. 

Bacon,  Friendship. 

Much  of  the  history  of  Shelley’s  mind  lies  ...  in  the 
gradual  clarifying  of  his  zeals  and  enthusiasms,  until  at 
their  best  they  became,  not  fire  without  light,  but  pure 
and  luminous  ardours.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  160. 

_ [<  L.  clarigatus,  pp. 

of  clarigare,  declare  war  with  certain  religious 
ceremonies,  < clams,  clear,  + agere,  do,  make : 
see  clear,  a.,  and  act,  n.]  To  proclaim  war 
against  an  enemy  with  certain  religious  cere- 
monies. See  clarigation.  Holland.  [Bare.] 
shon),  n.  [<  L.  clariga- 
see  clarigate.]  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a solemn  and  ceremonious  re- 
cital of  injuries  and  grievances  received  from 
another  people,  made  within  the  enemy’s  terri- 
tory, as  a preliminary  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
by  the  pater  patratus,  one  of  the  fetial  priests, 
clariid  (klar'i-id),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Cla- 
riidce. 

Clariidse  (kla-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Clarias 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  nematognathous  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Clarias.  They  have  an  eel- 
like body  with  extremely  long  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  the 
head  mailed  above,  the  body  naked,  8 barbels,  and  a pe- 
culiar accessory  gill  received  in  a special  cavity.  There 

QfO  QA  orvnninn  enmo  . . f .,1.  . _ i 


[<  ME.  clarioun,  < OP. 


clarion,  P.  clairon,  < ML.  clario(n-),  a trumpet 
(also  clarasius ; cf.  clarino),  so  called  from  its 
clear  sound,  < L.  clarus,  clear : see  clear,  «.]  1. 
A small  high-pitched  trumpet.  [Now  chiefly 
poetical.]  J 

Types,  trompes,  pakeres,  and  clariounes. 

That  in  the  bataille  blowe  bloody  sownes. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  1.  1653. 
Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  life  1 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth*n  age  without  a name. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxxiv. 

2.  Hence,  any  sound  resembling  that  of  a clari- 
on ; any  instrument  which  utters  sounds  like 
those  of  a clarion. 

And  his  this  drum,  whose  hoarse,  heroic  bass 
Drowns  the  loud  clarion  of  the  braying  ass. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  234. 

The  cock’s  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

3.  An  organ-stop  having  pipes  with  reeds, 
which  give  a bright,  piercing  tone,  usually  an 
octave  above  the  key  struck. — 4.  In  her.,  a 
hearing  common  in  very  early  English  her- 
aldry, and  occasionally  used  on  the  continent, 
supposed  to  represent  a musical  wind-instru- 
ment. It  is  also  called  a rest,  and  because  so  called  sup- 
posed by  some  to  represent  the  rest  of  the  lance ; but  it 
is  certain  that  it  occurs  in  English  heraldry  before  the 
adoption  of  the  lance-rest  in  armor.  J.  B.  Planchd,  in 
Jour.  Archfeol.  Assoc.,  IV.  Also  called  clarichord. 

clarionert,  n.  [ME.  clarionere,  clarener,  clar- 
enere;  < clarion  + -er1.]  A trumpeter. 

Clariowreorclarenerelvar.clarionerel.liticenMllicrepa. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  80. 


clavichord. — 2.  In  her.,  same  as  cm; 
claricymbal  (klar-i-sim'bal),  n.  [<  NL.  ch 
cymbalum,  < L.  clarus,  clear,  + cymbalum,  cym- 
bal: see  clear,  a.,  and  cymbal.]  A musical  in- 
strument used  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  re- 
sembled in  form  a grand  piano  without  legs,  or  a harp  laid 

J rostrate,  and  comprised  4 octaves  with  19  notes  in  each. 

aricymbalum  (klar-i-sim'ba-lum),  n. ; pi.  cla- 
ricymbala  (-la).  [NL.]  Same  as  claricymbal. 

clariet,  ».  See  Claryl. 

clarification  (klar//i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  P.  clari- 
fication = Pr.  clarificacio  = Sp.  clarificacidn  = 
Pg.  clarificagao  = It.  chiarificazione,  <LL.  clarifi- 
cation), only  in  sense  of  ‘glorification,’  < clari- 
ficare,  pp.  clarificatus,  glorify:  see  clarify.] 
The  act  of  clarifying ; particularly,  the  clearing 
or  fining  of  liquid  substances  from  feculent 
matter  by  the  separation  of  the  insoluble  par- 
ticles which  prevent  the  liquid  from  being 


are  over  30  species,  some  of  which  attain  a length  of  6 clarionet.  (klnrU-n  Tiet']  u o„„ 
feet.  They  inhabit  parts  of  Africa  and  western  ami  south-  clarion?™*  7SLI37 « \ T ' • 

ernAsia.  The  family  is  divided  into  Clariince  and  Hetero-  CiariOHingt  (klar  l-O-nmg),  (1.  [ME . clanon- 
hranchince.  ynge;  < clarion  + -ing1.]  Trumpeting. 

Clariina  (klai-i-I  na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  ( Clarias  In  feight  and  blodeshedyuge 

t -uwf.\  In  Gunther’s  system  of  classification  Ys  used  gladly  clarionynge. 

of  fishes,  a group  of  SiluridCB  homalopteras,  Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1242. 

having  the  gill-membranes  not  confluent  with  clarisonous  (kla-ris'o-nns),  a.  [<  L.  clariso- 
theskin  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  dorsal  fin  uni-  nus,  having  a clear ’sound,  < clarus,  clear,  + 
formly  composed  of  feeble  rays,  or  with  its  sonus,  a sound : see  clear,  a.,  and  sounds.]  Hav- 


transparent.  This  may  be  performed  by  filtration,  but  *collar  of  bells  in  blue).  Perry. 

♦ lit*  tprni  io  mnim  ucnn/>inllirnnn1in;l  to  o of  filATlTlfili  I kljLT*  l-TlPli  OT  K 1 AT-I.Hl 


posterior  portion  modified  into  an  adipose  fin : 
same  as  the  family  Clariidce. 

Clariinse  (klar-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Clarias  + 

-inee.]  A subfamily  of  Clariidce,  containing  the 
typical  forms  with  one  long-rayed  dorsal  fin. 

About  25  species  are  known. 

clarin  (kla-ren'),  n.  [Sp.,  a clarion,  trumpet: 
see  clarino.]  A musical  instrument:  same  as 
acocotl  (which  see). 

clarine  (kla-re-na'),  a.  [F.  (=  Sp.  clarinado  m a 

same  sense),  < clarine,  a small  hell  (so  called  clarissimot  (kla-re'si-mo), 
from  its  clear  sound),  \ L.  clarus,  1 F.  claire  = risimo , < L.  clarissimus,  sm 

E.  dear,  a.,  q.  v.]  In  her.,  having  a collar  of  ’ ’ 

bells : as,  a cow  clarine  azure  (that  is,  having  a 


tile  term  is  more  especially  applied  to  the  use  of  such  clari- 
fying substances  or  agents  as  gelatin,  albumen,  alcohol, 
heat,  etc. 

To  know  the  means  of  accelerating  clarification  [in  li- 
quors] we  must  know  the  causes  of  clarification. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

clarifier  (klar'i-fl-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  clarifies  or  purifies : as,  whites  of  eggs, 
blood,  and  isinglass  are  clarifiers  of  liquors. — 
2.  A vessel  in  which  a liquid  is  clarified;  spe- 
cifically, a large  metallic  pan  for  clarifying 
saccharine  syrup,  etc. 

clarify  (klar'i-fi),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clarified, 
ppr.  clarifying.  [<  ME.  clarifien,  make  clear, 
glorify,  = D.  clarificeren,  clarifieren,  < OP.  clari- 
fier, P.  clarifier  = Pr.  clarifiar,  clarificar  = Sp. 
Pg.  clarificar  = It.  chiarificare,  clarify,  < LL. 
clarificare,  glorify,  lit.  make  clear,  < L.  clarus, 
clear,  bright,  famous  (see  dear,  a.),  + facere, 
make.]  I.  tram.  If.  To  glorify. 

Fadir,  the  hour  cometh,  clarifie  thy  sonne. 

Wyclif,  John  xvii.  1. 
I come  Cristis  name  to  clarifie, 

And  god  his  Fadir  me  has  ordand, 

And  for  to  here  witnesse.  York  Plays,  p.  187. 

2.  To  make  clear;  especially,  purify  from  fec- 
ulent matter;  defecate;  fine:  applied  particu- 
larly to  liquors : as,  to  clarify  wine  or  saccharine 
syrup.  See  clarification. 

Another  Riuer  . . . whose  waters  were  thicke  and  miry, 
which  they  clarifie  with  allume  before  they  can  drink  it.* 
Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  435. 

3.  To  brighten;  purify;  make  clear,  in  a figura- 
tive sense;  free  from  obscurities  or  defects; 


18  holes  (9  to  be  closed  by  the  fingers  and  9 by 
keys),  and  a hell  or  flaring  mouth,  its  tone  is 
full,  mellow,  and  expressive,  blending  well  with  both  brass 
and  stringed  instruments.  Its  compass  is  about  3J  octaves, 
beginning  just  above  tenor  C,  and  including  all  the  semi- 
tones. Several  varieties  are  in  use,  differing  in  pitch  and 
in  their  adaptability  to  extreme  keys,  as  the  C clarinet, 
the  BU  clarinet,  the  Eb  clarinet,  etc.  Other  varieties  are 
the  alto  clarinet,  the  basset-horn,  and  the  bass  clarinet, 
which  together  constitute  the  clarinet  family  of  instru- 
ments. The  clarinet  is  a modification  of  the  medieval 
shawm,  and  became  a recognized  orchestral  instrument 
about  1775 ; it  is  now  in  constant  use  in  all  orchestras  and 
m most  military  hands.  Its  construction  was  decidedly 
improved  in  1843. — Bass  clarinet,  a large  clarinet  pitch- 
ed an  octave  lower  than  the  ordinary  clarinet. 

clarinet-stop  (klar'i-net-stop),  n.  See  krumm- 
horn. 

clarinettist  (klar-i-net'ist),  n.  [<  P.  clarinet- 
tists, < clarinette : see  clarinet  and  -ist.]  One 
, skilled  in  playing  the  clarinet. 

render  luminous;  render  intelligent  or  intel-  clarino  (kla-re'no),  n.  [It.,  also  chiarino,  = Sp. 

clarin  = Pg.  clarim,  < ML.  as  if  *clarims,  < L. 


ing  a clear  sound.  Ash.  [Rare.] 

Clarisse  (kla-res'),  n.  [F.]  One  of  an  order  of 
Franciscan  nuns,  also  called  Poor  Clares,  found- 
ed in  1212  by  St.  Clare  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Francis,  who  gave  them  their  rule  in  1224, 
requiring  absolute  poverty  and  dependence  up- 
on alms.  In  1264  this  order  was  divided  into  two  branch- 
es,  the  one,  called  U rbanists , following  the  mitigated  rule 
approved  by  Urban  IV.,  the  other  following  the  original 
rule.  The  name  Clarisses  or  Clarissines  was  retained  as  a 
distinctive  title  by  the  latter. 

[Sp.,  now  cla- 
, superl.  of  clarus  (>  Sp. 
claro ),  clear,  bright,  illustrious:  see  clear , a.] 
A magnifico ; a grandee. 

Enter  Volpone , Mosca.  The  first  in  the  habit  of  a Comman- 
dadore ; the  other  of  a Clarissimo. 

Vol.  ’Fore  heaven,  a brave  clarissimo ; thou  becom’st  it ! 
Pity  thou  wert  not  born  one.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  3. 

Clarissine  (klar-i-sen')i  n.  [As  Clarisse  + 
-ine1.]  A member  of  the  order  of  Clarisses. 
clarite  (klar'It),  n.  [<  Clara  (see  def.)  + -ite 2.] 
A sulphid  of  arsenic  and  copper  closely  allied 
to  enargite,  from  the  Clara  mine,  near  Schap- 
bach,  in  Baden. 

claritude  (klar'i-tud),  n.  [<  L.  claritudo,  < 
clams,  clear:  see  clear,  a.]  Clearness;  splen- 
dor. 

Those  claritudes  which  gild  the  skies. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  vii.  57. 

ing  a single  heating  reed,  a cylindrical  tube  with  clarity  (klar'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  clarite,  claretee, 

also  clerete,  cleerte,  clerte,  < OF.  clerte,  clartet,  F. 


clarinet  (klar'i-net  or  klar-i-net'),  n.  [Also 
clarionet  (resting  on  clarion) ; = D.  Dan.  Mari- 
net  = O.  clarinet  = Sw.  Marinett,  < F.  clarinette, 
( It.  clarinetto  (=  Sp.  clarinete  = Pg.  clarineta), 
dim.  of  clarino : see  clarino .]  A musical  wind- 
instrument  consisting  of  a mouthpiece  contain- 


Clarinet,  with  mouthpiece  on  a 
larger  scale. 


ligible. 


clarte  = Pr.  claritat  = Sp.  claridad  = Pg.  clari- 
dade  = It.  chiaritd,  ( L.  clarita(t-)s,  clearness, 
< clarus,  clear:  see  dear,  a.]  Clearness;  bright- 
ness; splendor.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

There  cam  doun  a Sterre,  and  jaf  Lighte  and  served  him 
with  claretee.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  86. 

There  is  a story  told  of  a very  religions  person,  whose 
spirit  in  the  ecstasy  of  devotion  was  transported  to  the 
clarity  of  a vision.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  62. 
Floods  in  whose  more  than  crystal  clarity 
Innumerable  virgin  graces  grow. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xxi.  44. 

They  were  the  ferment  of  the  heated  fancy,  and,  though 
murky  and  unsettled,  to  be  Allowed  by  clarity,  sweetness, 
and  strength.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  392. 

clarkt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cleric,  still 
used  as  a proper  name,  Clark,  Clarke. 

Clarkia  (klar'ki-a),  n.  [NL. ; named  for  Capt. 
William  Clark,  "who  with  Capt.  Meriwether 
Lewis  conducted  the  first  U.  S.  government 


Clarkia 

exploring  expedition  across  the  continent  in 
1804-6.]  A small  genus  of  herbaceous  annual 
plants,  of  the  family  Onagracese , natives  of  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  have  showy  purplish  flowers,  and  two 
species,  C.  pulchella  and  C.  elegans,  are  common 
in  cultivation. 

claro-obscuro  (kla  ' rd  - ob  - sko ' ro),  n.  [Olt.] 
Same  as  chiaroscuro. 

dart  (klart),  v.  t.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.,  also  clort ; 
origin  unknown.]  To  daub,  smear,  or  spread: 
dirty. 

dart  (klart),  n.  [X  dart,  r/j  1,  A daub:  as, 
a clart  of  grease. — 2.  pi.  Tenacious  mire  or 
mud.  [Scotch.] 

clarty  (klar'ti),  a.  [Also  clorty  ; < clart  + -yi. 
Cf.  claity .]  Miry;  muddy;  sticky  and  foul; 
very  dirty.  [Scotch.] 

Searching  auld  wives’  barrels, 

Och,  hon  ! the  day ! 

That  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels. 

Burns,  On  being  Appointed  to  the  Excise. 

claryD,  n.  [<  MB.  clary , clarie,  clarey,  clarry, 
clarre,  < OP.  clare,  < ML.  claratum  (also  clare- 
tum),  clary,  lit.  ‘cleared’  or  ‘clarified’ wine, 
prop.  neut.  (sc.  vinum,  wine)  of  L.  claratus,  pp. 
of  clarare,  clear,  clarify:  see  clear, v.  Different 
from  claret,  with  which  it  has  been  confused : 
see  claret.  ] Wine  mixed  with  honey  and  spices, 
and  afterward  strained  until  it  is  clear. 
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Chnr!h  CK?;*’  *■]  1-  A sharp  or  2.  In  a narrower  sense,  a large  knife  with  one 

f ! by  a,  bloTvaS  S’011  -a  ,metallie  blad®  which  folds  into  the  handle  and  may  be 
1 him  nf  hnrd'wiPr0dUCei<i'v.y  thf  °.01-  locked  when  open  by  a catch  on  the  back.  y 

noise - n^isv  coition  a g to!?ether  clasp-lock  (klasp'lok),  n.  A lock  which  is 
noise,  noisy  collision^  closed  or  secured  Dy  means  of  a spring;  spe- 

ihe  Clash  of  arms  and  voice  of  men  we  hear.  cifically,  a device  for  locking  together  the  cov- 

Sir  J.  Denham,  ^neid,  ii.  ers  of  a book  or  an  album. 

a l^VSaToun&eedt  bIlo“nS  WlUCh  "’S  l a head 

How  Oft  the  hind  has  started  at  the  clash  S D 

Of  spears,  and  yell  of  meeting  armies  here  Class  (klas),  n.  [—  D.  Mas,  -llasse  = G.  classe 

Bryant,  To  the  Apennines.  = Dan’  Masse  = Sw.  Mass,  < P.  classe  = Sp. 

2.  Figuratively,  opposition;  collision;  contra-  vialL^r+VT  ° i ’ ' < L-  cla?fs’  a class  or  di~ 
diction,  as  between  differing  or  conflicting  in-  people,  assembly  of  people,  the 

fovoc-f  a monra  — -A.  ° whole  body  of  citizens  called  to  arms,  the  army, 

th  e fl  Aftfl.  1 Q.  pi  Q C O AT*  r]  T tti  n*  av*  i ..  a.  ..  — 1 


A clarr£  maad  of  a certeyn  wyn, 

With  nercotykes  and  opye  of  Thebes  fyn. 

Chaucer,  Knights  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  1.  613. 
Ko  man  yit  in  the  morier  spices  grond 
To  clarre.  Chaucer , Former  Age,  1.  16. 


clary2  (kla'ri),  n.  [For  *sclary,  < P.  sclarie  or 
ML.  sclarea,  scarlea,  etc. ; cf.  D.  scliarlei,  scherlei 
= U Hi  i.  scharleie,  li . scliarlei  = It.  schiarea  = 
Pg.  esclarea;  origin  unknown.]  A plant  of  the 
genus  Salvia  or  sage,  Salvia  Sclarea.  The  name 
was  resolved  by  the  apothecaries  intodear-ei/e,  translated 
Oculus-Chnsti,  Godes-eie,  and  sec-bright  and  the  plant 
accordingly  used  in  eye-salves. -Wild  clary,  (a)  Salma 
Verbenaca,  a common  European  species.  ( b ) In  the  West 
Indies,  Heuotropium  Indicum. 

clary3t,  V.  i.  [Appar.  based  on  L.  clams,  clear, 
shrill : see  clarion,  clear,  a.]  To  make  a loud 
or  shrill  noise. 

The  crane  that  goeth  before,  if  aught  to  be  avoyded  gives 
warning  thereof  by  clarying. 

A.  Golding , tr.  of  Solinus,  xiv. 

clary-water  (kla/ri-wa/ter),  n.  A composition 
of  brandy,  sugar,  clary-flowers,  and  cinnamon, 
with  a little  ambergris,  formerly  much  used  as 
an  aid  to  digestion. 

clase  (klaz),  n.  pi.  A variant  spelling  of  Scotch 
claes. 

clash  (klash),  V.  [=  D.  kletsen,  splash,  clash,  = 
L.  klatschen,  dial,  kletschen,  = Dan.  klaske  = 
Sw.  klatscha,  clash,  knock  about;  cf.  MD.  D. 
klets,  G.  klatsch,  interj. ; Dan.  Mask  = Sw.  klatsch, 
a clash.  Appar.  an  imitative  variant  of  clack; 
cf . crash,  crack,  and  hash,  hack.  See  clish-clash.  ] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a loud  harsh  noise,  as 
from  a violent  or  sudden  blow  or  collision. 

Clash , ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air ! 

Tennyson,  Welcome  to  Alexandra. 
The  music  beat  and  rang  and  clashed  in  the  air. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Dreeme. 

2.  To  dash  against  an  object  with  a loud  noise ; 
come  into  violent  and  resounding  collision: 
strike  furiously. 

The  true  Reason  of  it  [the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  seal  is 
nothing  else  but  the  clashing  of  the  Waters  of  two  mighty 
Seas  crossing  each  other.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  III.  x. 

They  clash'd  together,  and  thrice  they  brake  their  spears. 

. Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  act  with  opposing  power  or 
m a contrary  direction;  come  into  collision; 
contradict ; interfere : as,  their  opinions  and 
their  interests  clash. 

Neither  was  there  any  queen-mother  who  might  clash 
with  his  counsellors  for  authority.  Bacon,  Henry  VII. 

Other  existences  there  are,  that  clash  with  ours. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

4.  To  talk;  gossip  idly;  tattle;  tell  tales. 
Burns.  [Scotch.] 

II.  trans.  To  bang;  strike,  or  strike  against, 
with  a resounding  collision ; strike  sharply  to- 
gether. 

Then  Thisbe  . . . clasht  the  dore. 

Lisle,  Heliodorus  (1638). 
The  nodding  statue  dash'd  his  arms. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  iii.  370. 
Above  all,  the  triumphant  palm-trees  clashed  their  me- 
1 odious  branches  like  a chorus  with  cymbals. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  South-Sea  Idyls,  p.  7. 
Let  us  clash  oar  minds  together,  and  see  if  some  sparks 
do  not  spring  forth.  ^ 

J.  E.  Cooke,  Virginia  Comedians,  I.  xviii 
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terests,  views,  purposes,  etc. 

The  clashes  between  popes  and  kings. 

Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

3.  Tittle-tattle;  scandal ; idle  talk.  [Scotch.] 

Some  rhyme  to  court  the  country  clash.  Burns. 

4.  A quantity  of  any  moist  substance  thrown 
at  something ; a splash.  [Scotch.] 

clashing  (klash'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clash, 
v.]  The  action  of  the  verb  clash,  in  any  sense ; 
specifically,  opposition ; contention ; dispute. 

**.TIi?re is  high  clashin9  again  betwixt  my  Lord  Duke  and 
the  Earl  of  Bristol;  they  recriminate  one  another  of  divers 
Ihings.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  20. 

dashingly  (klash'ing-li),  adv.  With  clashing, 
clasp  (klasp),  v,  [<  ME.  claspen , rarely  clospen, 
also  clapsen  (cf.  LG.  uiuTclaspern)y  grasp  firmly, 
prob.  extended  from  clap1 , strike  suddenly ; but 
cf.  clamps  and  clip1,  embrace.]  I.  trans,  1.  To 
catch  and  hold  by  twining  or  embracing ; sur- 
round and  cling  to,  as  a vine  to  a tree;  em- 
brace closely;  inclose  or  encompass,  as  with 
the  arms,  hands,  or  fingers ; grasp. 

Then  creeping,  clasp’d  the  hero’s  knees  and  prayed. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  x. 
ne  seeks  to  clasp 

His  daughter’s  cold,  damp  hand  in  his. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 
2.  To  shut  or  fasten  together  with  or  as  with 
a clasp. 

His  botes  elapsed  [var.  clapsud,  etc.,  clasped,  clospede 1 
fayre  and  fetisly.  Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  273. 
Sermons  are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  do 
open  the  Scriptures,  which  being  but  read,  remain  in  com- 
parison still  clasped.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity  v 22 

II.  intrans.  To  cling.  [Rare.] 

My  father,  . . . 

. . . clasping  to  the  mast,  endur’d  a sea 
* That  almost  burst  the  deck.  Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  1. 

clasp  (klasp),  n.  [<  ME.  clasp,  clespe  (= ' LG. 
klaspe,  klasper) ; from  the  verb.]  1.  A catch 
or  hook  used  to  hold  together  two  things,  or 
two  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

Ant  the  body  hongeth  at  the  galewes  faste, 

With  yrnene  [iron]  claspes  longe  to  laste. 

Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  282). 

Specifically— (a)  A broad,  flat  hook  or  catch  used  to  hold 
together  the  covers  of  a book. 

That  book  in  many’s  eyes  doth  share  the  glory, 

That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story. 

Shak.,  ii.  and  J.,  i.  3. 
(b)  A hook  used  to  hold  together  two  parts  of  a garment 
or  serve  as  an  ornament : as,  a cloak -clasp.  See  agrafe 
broochi  fermail.  (c)  A small  piece  of  tin  or  other  metal 
passed  through  or  around  two  objects,  and  bent  over  to 
fasten  them  together,  (d)  In  spinning,  an  arrangement 
consisting  of  two  horizontal  beams,  the  upper  pressed 
upon  the  lower  one,  or  lifted  for  drawing  out  the  thread 

2.  A clinging  or  grasping,  especially  of  the 
arms  or  hands ; a close  embrace. 

A central  warmth  diffusing  bliss 
In  glance  and  smile,  and  clasp  and  kiss. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxiv. 

3.  In  entom.,  the  claspers  at  the  end  of  the  male 
^.abdomen,  designed  for  retaining  the  female, 
clasper  (klas'per),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 

clasps.  Specifically— (a)  In  bot.,  the  tendril  of  a vine 
or  other  plant  which  twines  round  something  for  support 
(i>)  In  zool. , any  special  organ  by  which  one  sex  clasps  and 
retains  the  other  in  copulation,  as  in  many  insects,  crusta- 
ceans, fishes,  etc.  The  claspers  are  usually  modified  limbs 
or  appendages  of  limbs,  but  are  sometimes  other  special 
parts,  as  terminal  abdominal  appendages  of  insects. 


The  ventral  fins  [of  selachians]  are  always  placed  near 
the  anus,  and,  in  the  male,  bear  peculiar  grooved  carti- 
laginous appendages,  which  are  the  accessory  copulatorv 
organs  {claspers).  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  158. 

claspered  (klas'perd),  a.  [<  clasper  4-  -ed2.] 
Furnished  with  claspers  or  tendrils, 
clasp-hook  (klasp'huk),  n.  A pair  of  hooks 
provided  with  a slip-ring  which,  when  in  posi- 
tion,  bolds  them  together, 
clasp-knife  (klasp  'nif),  n.  1.  A knife  with 
one  or  more  blades  which  fold  into  the  handle. 
Clasp-knives  of  bronze  have  been  found  among  Etruscan 
remains  : they  have  been  found  in  Rome  with  iconic  han- 
dles of  bone  and  other  materials,  and  iron  blades.  Dur- 
mg  the  middle  ages  they  were  probably  superseded  by  the 
sheath-knife  worn  in  the  belt,  and  were  not  commonly  in 
use  again  until  the  seventeenth  century, 


v ^ vmuavu.  tu  aiuioj  uuc  diXUlj'j 

tne  fleet,  later  a class  or  division  in  general, 
OL.  clasiSy  = (perhaps  <)  Gr.  K/JjciQy  a calling, 
summons,  name,  appellation,  (.  KaXeiv  = L.  ca~ 
larey  call,  proclaim : see  claim1  and  calends. 
Hence  classiCy  classify , etc.]  1.  In  anc.  hist.y 
one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  Roman  citizens 
made,  according  to  their  wealth,  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius, for  purposes  of  taxation : a sixth  division 
comprised  those  whose  possessions  fell  below 
the  minimum  of  the  census.  Hence — 2.  An 
order  or  rank  of  persons ; a number  of  persons 
having  certain  characteristics  in  common,  as 
equality  in  rank,  intellectual  influence,  educa- 
tion, property,  occupation,  habits  of  life,  etc. 

We  are  by  our  occupations,  education,  and  habits  of  life 
divided  almost  into  different  species.  Each  of  these  classes 
ot  the  human  race  has  desires,  fears,  and  conversation,  vex- 
ations and  merriment  peculiar  to  itself.  Johnson. 

. tenths  of  the  whole  people  belong  to  the  laborious 
industrious,  and  productive  classes. 

D.  Webster , Speech,  Pittsburg,  July,  1833. 

The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  tended 
greatly  to  promote  the  salutary  intermixture  of  classes 
ihe  kmght  of  the  shire  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  baron  and  the  shopkeeper.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

3.  Any  body  of  persons  grouped  together  by  par- 
ticular circumstances  or  for  particular  reasons. 

Specifically — (a)  A number  of  pupils  in  a school,  or  of  stu- 
dents in  a college,  of  the  same  grade  or  pursuing  the  same 
studies;  especially,  in  American  colleges,  the  students 
collectively  who  are  graduated,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  college  will  be  graduated,  in  the  same  year, 
lhere  are  four  college  classes,  the  freshman  or  lowest, 
the  sophomore,  the  junior,  and  the  senior.  The  word  was 
first  used  m this  sense  in  American  colleges  in  the  Latin 
lorm  classis,  and  was  borrowed  from  the  universities  of 
continental  Europe,  where  it  had  during  the  sixteenth 
century  replaced  the  medieval  lectio.  (6)  In  the  Meth. 
th.,  one  of  several  small  companies,  usually  numbering 
about  twelve  members,  into  which  each  society  is  divided 
for  more  effective  pastoral  oversight,  social  meeting  for 
religious  purposes,  and  the  raising  of  money  for  church 
work.  It  ordinarily  holds  a weekly  session  called  a class- 
meeting under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  members  called 
a class-leader,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  every  member  of  his 
class  at  least  once  a week ; to  give  religious  instruction 
reproof,  or  comfort,  as  needed ; to  receive  for  the  stewards 
of  the  church  the  contributions  of  the  class  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  church;  to  report  to  the  pastor  any  members 
needing  especial  attention,  as  the  sick,  backsliders,  etc.  ■ 
and  to  report  on  the  condition  of  his  class  to  each  Quar- 
terly Conference,  (c)  Same  as  classis,  2.  ( d ) In  several 
European  states,  one  of  the  graded  divisions  of  primary 
electors  for  members  of  the  legislative  body.  In  Prussia 
the  whole  number  of  voters  is  divided  into  three  classes 
so  arranged  that  each  class  pays  one  third  of  the  direct 
tax  levied.  The  first  class  is  of  the  few  wealthy  who  pay 
the  highest  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  one  third  of  the  whole 
Each  class  chooses  the  same  number  of  secondary  electors 
who  elect  the  deputies.  * 

4.  A number  of  objects  distinguished  by  com- 
mon characters  from  all  others,  and  regarded 
as  a collective  unit  or  group;  a collection  ca- 
pable of  a general  definition;  a kind,  a natural 
class  is  a set  of  objects  possessing  important  characters 
over  a.nd  above  those  that  are  necessary  for  distinguishing 
them  from  others ; but  the  term  is  applied  by  naturalists 
to  groups  which  want  this  character,  and  which  have  not 
generally  retained  very  long,  unchanged,  a place  in  science, 
oee  classification. 

There  is  not  a more  singular  character  in  the  world  than 
tnat  of  a thinking  man.  It  is  not  merely  having  a succes- 
smn  of  ideas  which  lightly  skim  over  the  mind  that  can 
with  any  propriety  he  styled  by  that  denomination.  It  is 
observing  them  separately  and  distinctly,  and  ranging 
them  under  their  respective  classes. 

Melmoth,  Letters  of  Fitzosborne. 


Logicians  divide  propositions  into  certain  classes. 

Reid,  Account  of  Aristotle,  ii.  § l. 

Observing  many  individuals  to  agree  in  certain  attri- 
butes, we  refer  them  all  to  one  class,  and  give  a name  to 
the  class.  Reid,  Intellectual  Powers,  v.  § 2. 

[This  meaning  came  into  use  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  phrase  ‘ to  be  included  under  a class  ’ 
is  older  than  to  be  included  in  a class.’] 

5.  In.naf.  hist.,  a group  of  plants  or  animals 
next  m rank  above  the  order  or  superorder, 
and  commonly  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
orders  or  supprorders : but  it  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a single  species.  See  classification. 
In  zoBlogy  the  class  was  the  highest  division  o'f  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  in  the  Linnean  system,  when  the  word 
first  acquired  its  technical  zoological  meaning.  Linmeus 
arranged  animals  in  six  classes : Mammalia,  Aves , Am- 
phibia, Pisces,  Insecta,  Vermes;  the  next  groups  below 
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associated  with  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
writers. 

With  them  the  genius  of  classick  learning  dwelleth,  and 
from  them  it  is  derived.  Felton , Reading  the  Classicks. 

Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 

And  still  I seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground. 

Addison , Letter  from  Italy. 

Hence  — 3.  Relating  to  localities  associated 
with  great  modern  authors,  or  with  great  his- 
torical events:  as,  classic  Stratford;  classic 
Hastings. — 4.  In  accordance  with  the  canons  classicality  (klas-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  classical  + 


of  Greek  and  Roman  art:  as,  a classic  profile, 

— 5.  Same  as  classical , 5. 

To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  free, 

And  ride  us  with  a classic  hierarchy. 

Milton , New  Forces  of  Conscience. 

Classic  orders,  in  arch.,  the  Grecian  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  orders,  and  the  Roman  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic, 

Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders. 

II.  n.  1.  An  author  of  the  first  rank ; a writer 
whose  style  is  pure  and  correct,  and  whose 
works  serve  as  a standard  or  model ; primarily 
and  specifically,  a Greek  or  Eoman  author  of 

this  character,  hut  also  a writer  of  like  char-  . , _ 

acter  in  any  nation.  classicalness  (klas  i-kal-nes), 

But,  high  above,  more  solid  learning  shone, 

The  classics  of  an  age  that  heard  of  none. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  148. 

It  at  once  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a legitimate  English 
classic.  Macaulay. 

2.  A literary  production  of  the  first  class  or 
rank ; specifically,  in  the  plural,  the  literature 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 


Under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Reynolds  he  was  for  some  time 
instructed  in  the  classics.  Malone,  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

A classic  is  properly  a book  which  maintains  itself  by 
virtue  of  that  happy  coalescence  of  matter  and  style,  that 
innate  and  requisite  sympathy  between  the  thought  that 
gives  life  and  the  form  that  consents  to  every  mood  of 
grace  and  dignity,  . . . and  which  is  something  neither 
ancient  nor  modern,  always  new  and  incapable  of  grow- 
ing old.  Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  126. 


class 

were  the  orders.  In  the  Cuvierian  system  a class  was 
the  first  division  of  one  of  the  four  “ great  divisions  ’ 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  Vertebrata , Mollusca,  Articu - 
lata,  and  Iladiata ; thus  Cuvier’s  four  classes  of  Verte- 
brata  were  Mammalia,  Ares,  Reptilia,  and  Pisces. 

There  are  now  recognized  seven  or  eight  subkingdoms 
or  phyla  of  animals,  divided  into  about  thirty-five 
classes  (see  animal  kingdom,  under  animat) ; the  class 
being  the  division  usually  recognized  next  below  the 
phylum  or  subkingdom,  though  some  naturalists  in- 
troduce a superclass,  or  division  between  the  phylum 
and  the  class,  as  Icfythyopsida  for  the  classes  Pisces  and 
Amphibia,  or  Sauropsida  for  the  classes  Aves  and 
Reptilia.  The  class  is  always  superior  to  the  super- 
order,  order,  or  suborder,  and  inferior  to  the  kingdom, 
subkingdom,  or  phylum.  In  botany,  likewise,  the  class 
is  the  next  principal  grade  of  divisions  above  the 
order,  and  in  the  Linnean  system  was  the  highest  grade. 

The  subclass,  division,  and  series  or  group  are,  however, 
often  variously  intercalated  as  subordinate  groupings 
between  the  class  and  the  order.  The  subkingdom 
Spermatophyta,  or  seed- bearing  plants,  includes  the  two 
classes  Gymnospermse  and  Angiospermse.  The  sub- 
kingdoms Pterido])hyta,  Bryophyta,  and  Thallophyta 
are  variously  subdivided  by  different  writers.  See  these 
terms  in  the  supplement. 

6.  In  geom.j  the  degree  of  a locus  of  planes;  a 
division  of  algebraical  loci  bearing  an  ordinal 
number  showing  how  many  planes  there  are 
incident  to  the  locus  and  passing  through  each 
line  of  space.  In  the  case  of  a plane  locus,  this  is  the 
number  of  lines  in  the  plane  incident  to  the  locus  and  pass- 
ing through  each  point  in  the  plane.  The  ordinal  number 
of  the  class  of  an  algebraical  surface  is  the  number  of  tan- 
gent planes  to  the  surface  through  each  line  of  space.  The 
class  of  an  algebraical  curve  of  double  curvature  is  the 
number  of  osculating  planes  through  each  point  of  space ; 
also,  the  class  of  a cone  on  which  the  curve  lies.  The 
class  of  an  algebraical  plane  curve  is  the  number  of  tan- 
gents through  each  point  of  the  plane.  The  class  of  a 
congruence  is  the  number  of  lines  of  the  congruence  pass- 
ing through  each  point  of  space.  The  class  of  a complex 
is  the  class  of  the  cone  of  lines  of  the  complex  passing 
through  each  point  of  space.  The  class  of  a cone  is  the 
class  of  a plane  curve  lying  in  it. — Class  cup,  a silver  cup 
presented  by  a college  class  to  the  first  boy  born  to  a 
member  of  the  class  after  graduation.  [U.  S.] — Class  of 
*a  manifold.  See  manifold. 

class  (klas),  v.  [=  F.  classer,  etc.;  from  the 
noun.  Cf.  classify.]  I . trans.  1 . To  arrange  in 
a class  or  classes ; rank  together ; regard  as  con- 
stituting a class ; refer  to  a class  or  group ; clas- 
sify; range. 

We  are  all  ranked  and  classed  by  Him  who  seeth  into 
every  heart.  Dr.  Blair. 

Is  consciousness  an  abstraction?  Is  anything  further  Lllc  caulou  .....  .... 

off  from  abstractions  or  more  impossible  to  be  classed  £lassicall  (klas'i-kal),  a.  [<  classic  + -al ; =1). 
wuhthem  BushneU  Nature  and  the  Supemat  m Massikaal^  l . Belonging  to  or  associated  with 

To  cZass  rightly  — to  put  in  the  same  group  things  which  - - 4.  . ... 

are  of  essentially  the  same  natures,  and  in  other  groups 
things  of  natures  essentially  different  — is  the  fundamen- 
tal condition  to  right  guidance  of  actions. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  6. 

2.  To  place  in  ranks  or  divisions,  as  students 
that  are  pursuing  the  same  studies ; form  into 
a class  or  classes,  as  in  an  educational  institu- 
tion. = Syn.  1.  Class,  Classify ; arrange,  distribute,  dis- 
pose. Class  is  the  older  and  less  precise  word ; it  is 
applied  to  persons  more  often  than  classify.  Classify  is 
used  in  science  rather  than  class,  as  being  more  exact. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  arranged  or  classed. 

{Rare.] 

assable  (klas'a-bl),  a.  [<  class  + -able.  Also 
less  prop,  classible,  < class  + -ible.]  Capable 
of  being  classed. 

Each  of  these  [doings  of  individuals]  is  approved  or  dis- 
approved on  the  assumption  that  it  is  definitely  classable 
as  good  or  bad.  11.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 100. 

class-day  (klas'da),  n.  In  American  colleges, 
a day  during  the  commencement  season  de- 
voted chiefly  to  exercises  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  including  orations, 
poems,  etc. 

Classes,  n.  Plural  of  classis  and  of  class. 
class-fellow  (klas'feFo),  n.  One  of  the  same 
class  at  school  or  college  ; a classmate, 
classible  (klas'i-bl),  a.  See  classable. 
classic  (klas'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  klassiek  (cf. 

G.  classisch  = Dan.  Sw.  klassisk)  = F.  classique 
= Sp.  clasico  = Pg.  It.  classico,  < L.  classicus, 
relating  to  the  classes  or  census  divisions  into 
which  the  Roman  people  were  anciently  di- 
vided, and  in  particular  pertaining  to  the  first 
or  highest  class,  who  were  often  spoken  of  as 
classici  (hence  the  use  of  the  word  to  note  writ-  classical2t,  a 


classificator 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  classics  and  of  what  re- 
lates to  them. 

Except  in  his  [Swinburne’s]  first  poem,  Atalanta,  we  may 
think  his  classicalism  is  in  many  respects  gravely  at  fault. 

II.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies  p.  51. 

classicalist  (klas'i-kal-ist),  n.  [<  classical  + 
-ist.]  1.  One  versed’ in  the  knowledge  of  the 
classics ; a classicist. — 2.  In  art,  one  who  seeks 
to  adhere  to  the  canons  of  Greek  or  Roman  art. 
Buskin. 


Also 


-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  classical. 
classicalness. 
classically  (klas'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a classic;  according  to  the  manner  of 
classic  authors. 

Milton  found  again  the  long-lost  secret  of  being  classi- 
cally elegant  without  being  pedantically  cold. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  387. 
2.  According  to  a regular  order  of  classes  or 
sets. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  bear  all  its  specific  details  in 
the  memory  if  they  were  not  classically  arranged.  II.  Eer. 

n.  [<  classical 

-ness.]  Same  as  classicality. 
classicism  (klas'i-sizm),  n.  [<  classic  + -ism; 
= F.  classicisme  = It.  dassicismo.]  1 . An  idiom 
or  the  style  of  the  classics. — 2.  The  adoption  or 
imitation  of  what  is  classical  or  classic  in  style. 

The  first  [kind  of  verse]  was  that  of  an  art-school,  tak- 
ing its  models  from  old  English  poetry,  and  from  the  deli- 
cate classicism  of  J.andor  and  Keats. 

Steelman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  4. 

classicist  (klas'i-sist),  n.  [<  classic  + -isf.] 

1 . One  versed  in  the  classics. 

■ Heyne,  the  great  German  classicist,  shelled  the  peas  for 
his  dinner  with  one  hand,  while  he  annotated  Tibullus 
with  the  other. 

W.  Matthews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  229. 

2.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  making  a study  of  the 


classics  the  foundation  of  education. 

The  present  practice  of  making  the  classics  of  a lan-  classicize  (klas'i-slz),  V.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  classi- 
guage  the  vehicle  of  elementary  grammatical  instruction  r/  -i  rn_ 

cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  When  the  classics  of  Cized,  ppr.  classicizing . [\  classic  + -tcC.J  1 0 

a language  are  ground  into  children  who  are  incapable  render  classic. 

of  appreciating  them,  the  result  is  often  to  create  a per-  [jjfitel  de  Kambouillet]  had  no  doubt  a very  consider- 

manent  disgust  for  literature  generally.  a[,|e  influence  in  bringing  about  the  classicizing  of  French 

II.  Sweet,  Spelling  Reform  (1885),  p.  13.  during  the  17th  century.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  265. 

3.  One  versed  in  the  classics.— Chinese  classics,  classifiable  (klas'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  classify  + 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese.  See  king‘1.  __  _ -able.]  Capable  of  being  classified. 

t - t-.  v , j . ,-u  These  changes  are  classifiable  as  the  original  sensations 

Massikaal .]  1 . Belonging  to  or  associated  with.  are  & j $ Mill,  Logic,  I.  295. 

the  first  or  highest  class  in  literature,  especially  dassific  (kia-Sif  ■ Ik),  a.  [<  L.  classis,  a class  (see 
in  literary  style.  (<i)  Primarily  and  specifically,  relat-  ^ \ _l  in  akin  it  K.  fnccrc  make  T 

ing  to  Greek  and  Roman  authors  and  orators  of  the  first  n'  h T.  V1™8’  maKing,  \ J avert,  maro.  j x. 

- Distinguishing  a class  or  classes:  as,  a classific 


rank  or  highest  estimation. 

He  [Sheridan]  brought  away  from  school  a very  slender 
provision  of  classical  learning.  Brougham,  Sheridan. 

The  chief  end  of  classical  studies  was  perhaps  as  often 
reached  then  [time  of  Josiah  Quincy]  as  now,  in  giving  a 
young  man  a love  for  something  apart  from  and  above  the 
more  vulgar  associations  of  life. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  103. 
( b ) Pertaining  to  writers  of  the  first  rank  among  the  mod- 
erns ; constituting  the  best  model  or  authority  as  a com- 
position or  an  author. 

Mr.  Greaves,  who  may  be  justly  reckoned  a classical  au- 
thor on  this  subject.  Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 


mark.  [Rare.]  — 2.  Relating  to  classification ; 
classificatory ; taxonomic. 

The  classific  value  of  such  features  as  the  color  of  the 
skin,  the  color  and  character  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the 
shape  of  the  nose  and  lips.  Science,  VI.  526. 

3.  Making,  constituting,  or  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation of  classification,  or  of  a system  of  classi- 
fication. 

All  curators  of  anthropological  museums  must  recognize 
the  following  classific  concepts : material,  race,  geograph- 
ical areas,  social  organizations,  environment,  structure  and 


function,  and  evolution  or  elaboration.  Science,  IX.  534. 
Hence-2.  In  general,  of  the  first  rank,  or  con-  *lassification  (klas'i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  G.  clas- 
stitutmg  a model,  m its  kind ; having  in  a high  = D]  Uassifikatie  = Dan.  klassifika- 


ers  of  the  first  rank) ; also,  belonging  to  the  fleet 
(i classici , the  marines : see  classical 2),  < classis,  a 
class  (also  a fleet) : see  class,  n.]  I.  a.  1.  Belong- 
ing to  or  associated  with  the  first  or  highest  class, 
especially  in  literature ; accepted  as  of  the  high- 
est rank ; serving  as  a standard,  model,  or  guide. 
O Sheridan  ! if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 

Let  comedy  assume  her  throne  again  ; . . . 

Give  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age 
One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characteristics  of 
ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  especially  of  their  lit- 
erature and  art ; specifically,  relating  to  places 


degree  the  qualities  which  constitute  excellence 
initskind:  as,  a classical  work  of  art. — 3.  Same 
as  classic,  2 and  3 . — 4.  (a)  Pertaining  to  a class ; 
of  the  taxonomic  rank  or  grade  of  a class. 

Unwilling  to  give  similar  classical  characters  to  both  of 
his  primary  divisions,  Caesalpinus  has  passed  over  what 
at  first  is  most  striking  in  the  form  of  trees. 

Rees,  Cyc.,  Classification. 

(&)  Belonging  to  classification ; classificatory. 

Mr.  Hammond’s  Preface  to  the  American  issue  of  Mr. 
Sandars’s  well-known  edition  of  the  “Institutes  of  Justin- 
ian ” contains  much  the  best  defence  I have  seen  of  the 
classical  distribution  of  law. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  365. 

5.  In  some  Reformed  churches,  relating  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a classis  or  class.  See  classis,  2. 

And  what  doth  make  a classical  eldership  to  be  a pres- 
bytery? Goodwin,  Works,  IV.  114. 

[<  L.  dassicus , belonging  to  a 
fleet  (<  dassis,  a fleet,  a class:  see  class,  n.,  and 
classic),  + - al .]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a 
fleet.  [Rare.] 

Certaine  fragments  concerning  the  beginnings,  antiqui- 
ties, and  grouth  of  the  classical  and  warre-like  shipping  of 
this  Island  [England].  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  To  the  Reader. 

classicalism  (klas'i-kal-izm),  n.  [<  classical  + 
-ism.']  1.  A classic  idiom  or  style ; classicism. 

— 2.  In  art,  attempted  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  Greek  or  Roman  art;  imitation  of  classic  art. 
We  shall  find  in  it  [Renaissance  architecture]  partly  the 


tion  = F.  classification  = Sp.  clasificadon  = Pg. 
classificagdo  = It.  classificazione,  < NL.  classifi - 
catioln -),  < classificarc , classify:  see  classify.] 
The  act  of  forming  a class  or  of  dividing  into 
classes ; the  act  of  grouping  together  those  be- 
ings or  things  which  have  certain  characters  in 
common ; distribution  into  sets,  sorts,  or  ranks ; 
taxonomy.  In  natural  history  classification  has  been 
made  on  two  principles,  distinguished  as  the  natural  and 
the  artificial:  the  former  aiming  to  arrange  all  known 
plants  or  animals  according  to  their  resemblances,  and 
degrees  of  resemblance,  in  the  whole  plan  of  their  struc- 
ture ; the  latter  arranging  them  by  some  one  or  more  points 
of  resemblance  or  difference,  as  may  be  most  convenient 
and  easy,  and  without  regard  to  other  considerations.  The 
widest  divisions  in  zoology  are  called  subkingdoms ; sub- 
kingdoms are  divided  into  phyla  or  classes,  classes  into 
orders,  orders  into  families,  families  into  genera,  genera 
into  species,  and  species  into  subspecies.  There  are  also 
intermediate  divisions,  as  subclass,  superorder,  suborder, 
subfamily,  etc.  In  botany  the  present  tendency  is  to  con- 
form as  nearly  as  possible  to  zoological  classification,  al- 
though formerly  a very  different  system  was  employed. 
See  animal  kingdom,  and  class,  5.—  Cross-classification, 
one  in  which  the  different  classes  are  subdivided  upon 
a common  differentiating  principle,  so  that  they  are  not 
subordinated  to  one  another.  Thus,  the  division  of  the 
population  into  native  and  foreign,  male  and  female,  is  a 
cross-classification.  Such  are  the  classifications  of  chem- 
istry, geometry,  logic,  etc.  Cross-classification  violates 
a canon  of  Aristotelian  logic. — Hierarchical  classifica- 
tion, a classification  in  which  the  subdivisions  of  different 
classes  are  different,  as  was  required  by  Aristotle.  Such 
are  the  usual  classifications  of  botany  and  zoology.—  Quin- 
..  - . , , , ary  or  quinarian  classification.  See  quinary. 

root,  partly  the  expression,  of  certain  dominant  evils  of  ooifiputnr  /'kln<i,i-fi-kn-tnr'>  n TNL  Cf  Sn. 
modern  times — over-sophistication  and  ignorant  classical-  Classihcator  (klas  i-n-Ka  tor;,  n.  ^ ©p. 

ism,  Ruskin.  clasificador.  J A classifier. 


classificatory 

claS3ificatory  (klas'i-fi-ka-to-ri),  ci.  [<  classify : 
see  -fy  and  -atony.]  Relating  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  classification;  concerned  with  classify- 
ing ; classific ; taxonomic. 
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The  classificatory  sciences. 

W hewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  viii. 


Like  the  sciences  of  zoology  and  botany,  the  science  of 
philology  is  pre-eminently  a classificatory  science,  using 

ine  method  of  r'nmnjiritinn  qo  i+a  — t a • . 


i, wtu/y  science,  usin<> 

the  method  of  comparison  as  its  chief  implement  of  in 
Uuctive  research.  J,  Fiske.  Cosmic.  Philos  t 


— - *•  luijticmcill  U1  III- 

J.  Fiske , Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  443. 
Classmca-tory  relationship  or  kinship,  the  confusion 
under  the  same  general  view  and  name  of  all  members  of 
the  tribe  belonging  to  the  same  generation.  Morgan. 

Father  Lafitan,  whose  “ Munirs  des  Sauvages  Amdri- 
quains  was  published  in  1724,  carefully  describes  among 
the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  the  system  of  kinship  to  which 
Morgan  has  since  given  the  name  of  classificatory,  where 
the  mother  s sisters  are  reckoned  as  mothers,  and  so  on 
* _ Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  163. 

classifier  (klas'i-fl-er),  n.  1 . One  who  classifies ; 
one  who  constructs  or  applies  a system  of  clas- 
sification; a taxonomist. 


The  classifiers  of  this  period  were  chiefly  Fructists  and 
Corollists.  Jlees.  Cyc.,  Classification. 


2.  A figure,  mark,  or  symbol  used  in  classify- 
mg.— 3.  In  the  Chinese  spoken  language,  one 
of  ? number  of  words  that  serve  to  point  out 
which  one  of  several  things  called  by  the  same 
name  (though  differently  written)  is  intended. 
Also  called  numeraires,  because  of  their  fre- 
quent use  after  numerals, 
classify  (klas'i-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  classified, 
ppr.  classifying.  [=  F.  classifier  = Sp.  clasificar 
= Pg.  classificar  = It.  classijicare  (cf.  D.  ldassi- 
ficeren  = G.  classificiren  = Dan.  Tclassificere),  < 
-ND.  classijicare,  classify  (cf.  classific),  < L.  clas- 
Sr’  ra  n iaSS’  + fac.ere>  make : see  class,  n.,  and 
-fy.\  ro  arrange  in  a class  or  classes ; arrange 
or  group  in  sets,  sorts,  or  ranks  according  to 
some  method  founded  on  common  characteris- 
tics in  the  objects  so  arranged. 

Speaking  strictly,  we  form  a class  when  we  brin»  to- 
gether a collection  of  individuals  held  in  union  by  the 
bond  of  one  or  more  points  of  community,  and  when  we 
take  care  that  nothing  that  is  destitute  of  the  point  or 
points  of  community  is  admitted  into  the  class:  we  das ■ 
si/y  when  we  arrange  classes  thus  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  higher  and  lower,  wider  and  narrower. 

W.  L.  Davidson,  Mind,  XII.  234. 
,'{'he  f?rm.er  Ithe  Linnean  system]  is  an  attempt  at  classi- 
/ylna  plants  according  to  their  agreement  in  some  single 
cnaracters.  Brands  and  Cox. 

Can  he  classify  the  currents  of  his  soul  7 

Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects  p 44 
=Syn.  See  class,  v.  t. 

classis  (klas'is),  n.;  pi.  classes  (-ez).  [X  L. 
classis:  see  class,  n.]  1.  Class;  order;  sort; 

specifically,  in  zool.,  a group  or  division  of  the 
taxonomic  rank  of  a class.  [Bare.  ] 

m'ih®  k unquestionably  a very  large  Classis  of  crea- 
tures in  the  earth  farre  above  the  condition  of  elemen- 
tarity.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.  (ed.  1646),  ii.  1. 

?•  An  ecclesiastical  judicatory;  specifically,  in 
the  Beformed  (Dutch  and  French)  churches,  a 
judicatory  corresponding  to  a presbytery  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Also  class. 

Classes  and  synods  may  advise,  but  overrule  they  can- 
~ . PP-  HM. 

thev  r.’no?118;01  the  elders  over  many  congregations  that 
they  call  the  classis.  Goodwin,  Works,  IV.  114. 

3f.  A class  in  a university,  college,  or  school. 

Thegenerall  homes  appointed  for  all  the  students,  and 
the  speciall  houres  for  their  own  class-is. 

New  England’ 8 First  Fruits. 
class-leader  (klas'le'-'der),  n.  The  leader  of  a 
class  m a Methodist  church.  See  class,  n.,  3 (b). 
Classman  (klas'man),  n. ; pi.  classmen  (-men). 

1.  In  the  English  universities,  a candidate  for 
graduation  m arts  who  has  passed  an  exami- 
nation of  special  severity  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  honors  are  conferred,  and  who 
is  placed  according  to  merit  in  one  of  several 

u?-  0xior(l. successful  candidates  are  classed  in 
both  the  public  examinations,  in  the  first  in  three  classes, 
rimhri  fC?nd  ( °r  fln,al  examination)  in  four  classes.  At 
Lambrnlge  oniy  graduates  are  classed,  and  they  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes.  See  tripos.  ’ 

2.  A member  of  a class  in  a college:  used 
especially  in  compounds:  as,  upper-classman, 
lower -classman.  See  class,  n.,  3 (a). 

classmate  (klas'mat),  n.  One  of  the  same  class 
at  school  or  college;  a class-fellow, 
class-shooting  (klas'sho^ting),  n.  A mode  of 
target-shooting  in  which  the  competitors  are  di- 
vided into  classes  according  to  their  scores,  and 
*the  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best  in  each  class, 
clastic  (klas  tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  K/arrnr,  broken  ( < 
slav,  break),  + -ic;  = F.  clastique  = Sp.  clds- 
nco.J  !•  Relating  to  what  maybe  taken  to 
pieces.  2.  Breaking  up  into  fragments  or  sep- 
arate portions ; dividing  into  parts;  causing  or 
undergoing  disruption  or  dissolution : as,  clastic 


action;  the  clastic  pole  of  an  ovum;  a clastic 
eeU.— 3.  In geol.,  fragmental : as,  clastic  rocks; 
clastic  structure — clastic  anatomy.  See  anatomy. 
Clat1  (klat),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  clot1.  Cf.  MLG. 
Matte , a shred;  Matwulle,  coarse  wool.]  1.  A 
clot;  a clod. — 2.  Cow-dung. 

(klat)>  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  clatted,  ppr. 
clatting.  [<  clat1,  n. ; a dial,  form  of  clot1,  /■.’! 
1.  To  break  clods  in  (a  field).— 2.  To  spread 
dung  over  (a  field).— 3.  To  cut  off  the  dirty 
locks  of  wool  of  (sheep).  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all 
senses.] 

clat^  (klat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  clatted,  ppr. 
clattmg.  [Cf.  clatter  and  clash 1.]  To  tattle 
[Proy.  Eng.] 

clat3,  v.  and  n.  See  claut. 
clatch1  (klach),  v.  and  n.  A dialectal  form  of 
clutch. 

clatch2  (klach),  v.  t.  [Sc.,  appar.  < Norw.  klek- 
sa  = Icel.  Iclcssa,  clot,  daub,  smear.  Cf.  G.  Heck- 
sen,  daub : see  clack,  r.]  1.  To  close  up  with  any 
adhesive  substance.— 2.  To  daub  with  lime. 
clatch2  (klach),  n.  [<  clatch1*,  v.]  1.  Anything 
thrown  for  the  purpose  of  daubing.  [Scotch.] 
2.  Mire  raked  together  into  heaps  on  streets 
or  roadsides. 

clatch3  (klach),  v.  t.  [Sc.,  also  sklatch.  Cf. 
clatch 2.]  To  finish  (a  piece  of  work)  in  a care- 
less and  hurried  way;  botch. 
clatch3  (klach),  n.  j (.  clalclfi,  v. ] A piece  of 
work  done  in  a careless  way;  a botch. 
clatch1  (klach),  n.  [Appar.  an  accom.  of  ca- 
lash, q.  v.]  A carriage  somewhat  similar  to  a 
gig  or  chaise. 


Claudian 


fungi,  belonging  to  the  family  Clathracese.  The 
receptacle  consists  of  an  ovate  or  globose  network  of 
11?e  ??' °l'es  are  produced  upon  basidia  within 
small  cavities  in  the  branches.  C.  cancellatus  is  beautiful 
hut,  very  fetid.  See  cut  under  basidium. 

2.  In  zodl.,  a genus  of  mollusks.  Oken,  1815 
Clats  (klats),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  clat1,  n.]  Slops; 
spoon-victuals.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
clatter  (klat'er),  v.  [<  ME.  clateren,  < AS. 

clatnan  (in  verbal  n.  clatrung,  a clattering), 
— D.  klateren  = LG.  kldter n,  kldtern,  clatter, 
rattle ; a freq.  form  of  an  imitative  base  *clat 
(ct.  clat*).  Cf.  clack,  clap1,  chatter.']  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  make  a rattling  sound;  make  re- 
peated  sharp,  confused  sounds,  as  when  sono- 
rous bodies  strike  or  are  struck  rapidly  toge- 
ther; rattle.  f J 

And  war-pipe,  with  discordant  cry, 

And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky, 

Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  31. 

bhe  saw  ...  ’ 

A huntsman  armed,  and  clad  in  gown  of  blue 
Come  clattering  down  the  stones  of  the  pass  side. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  215. 

2.  To  talk  fast  and  idly ; chatter;  rattle  with 
the  tongue. 

Thou  doest  but  datter.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 

But  since  he  must  needs  be  the  loadstar  of  reformation 
as  some  men  datter,  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng! 


That  Carlyle  and  she  [Mrs.  C.]  might  drive  about  as  with 
the  old  clatch  at  Craigenputtook.  Froude,  Carlyle,  I.  143, 


elate  (klat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  elated,  ppr.  elat- 
ing [A  var.  of  clat1,  v.]  To  daub. 

Clathing  (klath'ing),  n.  A dialectal  form  of 
clothing.  Grose. 

clathrate  (klath'rat),  a.  [<  L.  clathratus,  pp. 
of  clathrare,  furnish  with  a lattice,  < clathri, 
also  clatra,  < Gr.  ulijdpa,  a lattice,  pi.  of  K/iydpov, 
Attic  form  of  nleidpov,  a bar  (see  clithral),  < 
KAeieni  shut : see  close1,  v.]  In  hot.  and  zool., 
latticed;  divided  like  latticework;  specifically 
in  entom.,  clathrose.  Also  clathroid. 
Clathrocystis  (klath-ro-sis'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < L 
clathri,  lattice  (see  claihra'te,  and  cf.  F.  clathre, 
a kind  of  mushroom),  + Gr.  Kvang,  bag,  swell- 
ing: see  cyst.]  A genus  of  low,  unicellular  al- 
gie,  growing  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  and 
consisting  of  numerous  bluish-green  colored 
cells  embedded  in  mucus,  the  colony  being  at 
first  solid,  but  finally  perforated.  The  name  was 
formerly  used  to  include  a group  of  sulphur  bacteria 
which  possess  rose-colored  cells. 

clathroid  (klath'roid),  a.  [<  L.  clathri,  lattice 
(see  clathrate),  + Gr.  eMof,  shape.]  Same  as 
clathrate. 

A clathroid  reticulated  mass  of  threads.  Bp.  Berkeley. 
clathrose  (klatlriros),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *clathro- 
sus,<.  clathri,  lattice : see  clathrate .]  In  entom., 
having  furrows  deeper  than  strife  crossing  one 
another  at  right  angles,  as  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments  of  certain  Stapliylinidce. 
Clathrosphaerid3,  (klath-ro-sfer'i-da),  n.  pi. 
L-NLg,  < L.  clathri,  lattice,  + splicer  a,  globe, 
sphere,  + -ida.]  A group  of  animalcules  hav- 
ing  a spherical  clathrate  test,  as  in  the  genus 
Clatnrulina. 

clathrulate  (klath'ro-lat),  a.  [<  L.  *clathnttt 
(dim.  of  clathri,  latticework)  + -ate1.  Cf.  clath- 
rate.] Finely  clathrate;  latticeworked  in  a 
small  pattern. 

Clathrulina  (klath-ro-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
clathri,  a lattice  (see  clathrate),  + dim.  -ul-  + 
-ina1.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Clath- 
rulinidw,  having  a glob- 
ular clathrulate  sili- 
cious  shell  and  a stalk- 
ed body,  and  multiply- 
ing by  spores.  C.  ele- 
gans  is  an  example. 

Cienkowsky,  1867. 

Clathrulinidte  (klath- 
ro-lin'i,de),».^.  [NL., 

< Clathrulina  + -idee.] 

A family  of  amoeboid 
protozoans,  typified  by 
the  genus  Clathrulina, 
belonging  to  the  group 
Seliozoa  or  sun-anim  al- 
cules. 

Clathrus  (klath'rus),  n. 
lattice : see  clathrate.] 


II,  trans.  1.  To  make  a rattling  noise  with; 
cause  to  sound  interruptedly  by  striking  to- 
gether, or  with  or  against  something:  as,  to 
clatter  dishes  or  the  tongs. 

You  clatter  still  your  brazen  kettle.  Swift. 

2.  To  utter  glibly  and  in  a rattling  manner : 
tattle;  chatter. 

And  the  wornene  that  her  herde  speke,  helde  her  for  a 
foole  and  vn-trewe,  and  clatered  it  aboute. 

+ Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  12. 

clatter  (Hat'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  clater,  clattur,  idle 
talk,  = D.  klater,  a rattle;  from  the  verb.]  1. 
A rapid  succession  of  sharp  sounds ; rattling’ 
rapidly  repeated,  and  confused  noises 


By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  y.  7. 


I have  seen  a monkey  overthrow  all  the  dishes  and 
plates  in  a kitchen,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
tumble,  and  hearing  the  datter  they  made  in  their  fall. 

And  from  the  distant  grange  there  comes 

The  datter  of  the  thresher’s  flail. 

Bryant,  Song  of  the  Sower. 

Clatter  of  brazen  shields  and  clink  of  steel. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  296. 

2.  Idle  gossip;  tattle.  Burns.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

clatterert  (klat'er-cr),  n.  [<  ME.  claterer;  < 
clatter  + -er1.]  One  who  clatters  with  the 
tongue  or  gossips ; a chatterer. 

In  yche  company  is  comynly  a claterer  of  mowthe, 
liiat  no  councell  can  kepe,  ne  no  close  talis 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11375. 

Even-song  clatterers,  with  other  hypocrites. 

Bale,  A Course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe,  fol.  88,  b. 

clatteringly  (klat'er-ing-li),  adv.  With  a clat- 
ter,  or  clattering  noise. 

clatting  (klat'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clat 1 v.~\ 
See  extract. 


Tagging  or  clatting  is  the  removal  of  such  wool  as  is 
liable  to  get  fouled  when  the  sheep  are  turned  on  to  the 
fresh  pastures.  New  Amer.  Farm  Book,  p. 


Clathrulina  elegans, 
highly  magnified. 


[NL.,  < L.  clathri, 
1.  In  hot.,  a genus  of 


clatty  (klat'i),  a.  [<  clat1,  n.,  + -?/ 1 . 1 Dirty: 
slovenly.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Claude  glass,  Claude  Lorrain  mirror.  See 

mirror. 

claudent  (kl4'dent),  a.  [<  L.  clauden(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  claudere,  shut : see  clause  and  close1,  v.]  Clos- 
ing or  shutting  up  or  in;  occludent:  as,  a 
claudent  muscle  (an  occlusor). 
claudetite  (kla'de-tit),  n.  [For  F.  Claudet.] 
Native  arsenic  trioxid,  occurring  in  ortho- 
rhombic crystals. 

Claudian  (kla'di-an),  a.  [<  L.  Claudianus,  < 
Claudius,  a proper  name,  < claudus,  lame.]  Of 
or  relating  to  any  one  of  several  distinguished 
Komans  of  the  name  of  Claudius,  or  to  the  gens 
of  which  they  were  members ; especially,  re- 
lating to  or  connected  with  the  emperors  of 
that  gens,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero  (a.  D.  14-68),  or  to  their  epoch:  as,  the 
Claudian  age;  Claudian  literature;  the  Claudian 
aqueduct. 

The  face  of  Appius  Claudius  wore  the  Claudian  scowl  and 
sneer, 

And  inth  e Claudian  note  he  cried,  “What  doth  this  rabble 
"ere?  Macaulay,  Virginia,  iii 


The  epic  poets  of  the  Flavian  age  present  a striking  con- 
trast  to  the  writers  of  the  Claudian  period. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XIV.  337. 


claudicant 

claudicantt  (kl&'di-kant),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 

claudicante,  < L.  claudican{t-)s,  ppr.  of  claudi- 
care: see  claudicate.]  Halting ; limping.  [Rare.] 
claudicatet  (kla'di-kat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  claudicatus, 
pp.  of  claudicare,  limp,  < claudus,  lame.  Of. 
• dosh1.]  To  halt  or  limp.  Bailey. 


of  which  the  estate  given  is  to  shift  from  one  person  to 
another.— Similitude  clause  or  act,  a name  given  to 
section  20  of  the  United  States  tariff  of  1842,  imposing 
duties  on  articles  bearing  similitude  to  those  enumerated. 

clause-rolls  (klaz'rolz),  n.  pi.  Same  as  close 
rolls.  See  close2,  a. 
clausia,  n.  Plural  of  clausium. 


claudication  (kla-di-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  da u-  Clausilia1  (kla-sil'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  fern.,  < claw- 

f aKci  \ _ T^rr  n 1 A r*o-nrin  1 n ri/lon  o 1 1 Cf  rvf  tllO 


dication  = Sp.  claudicacion  (obs.)  = Pg.  claudi- 
cagao,  < L.  claudicatio(n-),  < claudicare:  see 
claudicate.]  A halting  or  limping;  a limp. 
[Rare.] 

I have  lately  contracted  a . . . claudication  in  my  left 
foot.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  80. 


silium , q.  v.]  A genus  of  land-snails,  of  the 
family  Helicidce  (or  Pupidce).  They  have  a fusiform 
sinistrad  whorled  shell,  with  a small  elliptical  or  pyriform 
aperture,  usually  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  shell  by  a 
constricted  neck,  and  closed  by  an  epiphragm.  There  are 
several  hundred  species  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Dra- 
parnaud,  1803. 


claught  (klacht).  Obsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch)  clausilia2,??.  Plural  of  clausilium 

— « f . . ,]  4-  A AT  /)  7 /(  //)  i)  1 niM..  a 1 ] 1 at  fit! 


preterit  and  past  participle  of  clatcli1. 

The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump, 

And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a stump. 

Bums , Tam  o’  Shanter. 

claught  (klacht),  n.  [See  claught , pret.  and  ^ ^ a __ 

pp.]  A catch;  a hold:  as,  I took  a claught  o’  AlnVicinom'Thlfl-KiVi-iiTnV 
^Idm.  [Scotch.]  . [NL.,<  L.  clausus,  closed: 

clause  (klaz),  n.  [<  ME.  clause  = D.  clause , < ~ 

OF.  clause , F.  clause  = Pr.  clauza,  < ML.  clausa , 
a clause  (L.  dim.  clausula , a clause,  close  of  a 
period:  see  clausule ),  < L.  clausus , pp.  of  clau- 
dere , shut,  close:  see  closed,  v.~]  1.  Any  part  of 
a written  composition,  especially  one  contain- 
ing complete  sense  in  itself,  as  a sentence  or 
paragraph : in  modern  use  commonly  limited  to 
such  parts  of  legal  documents,  as  of  statutes, 

contracts,  wills,  etc.  In  law,  the  usual  meaning  is  . \ .1 

some  collocation  of  words  the  removal  of  which  from  the  claUSlUm  (kla  Sl-um),  11. , pi.  Clausia  (-&). 


1032  clave 

gether  mire,  weeds,  etc. — 2.  What  is  so  scraped 
together;  a hoard  scraped  together  by  dirty 
work  or  niggardliness. 

She  has  gotten  a coof  wi’  a claut  o’  siller. 

Burns , Meg  o'  the  Mill. 

clava  (kla'va),  n. ; pi.  claim  (-ve).  [NL.,  < L. 
clava,  a knotty  branch  or  stick,  club,  staff,  cud- 
gel, a bar,  lever,  a scion,  graft.]  1.  In  anat., 
the  slender  fibrous  band  forming  the  margin  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  being  the  enlarged  prolongation  of  the 
posterior  median  column  of  the  spinal  cord. — 
2.  [cop.]  In  zool. : (a)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Clavidce.  C.  leptostyla  is  a beautiful  reddish 
marine  form  occurring  on  the  New  England  coast,  attached 
to  seaweeds  about  low-water  mark,  (ft)  A genus  of 
mollusks.  Humphrey,  1797. — 3.  In  entom.,  the 
club-like  form  produced  by  two  or  more  en- 
larged joints  at  the  end  of  the  antennce  in  cer- 
tain insects,  as  the  Cleridce.  Such  antenna;  are 
called  clavate.  See  out  under  clavate1. 

, , m : claVali  (kla'val),  a.  [<  clava,  1,  + -ah]  Per- 

ce., and  cf.  Clausilia1.]  A peculiar  subspiral  Gaining  to  tho  clava  or  clavate  process  of  the 
calcareous  appendage  or  lamina  fitting  into  a ^rain  ° 

groove  of  the  columella  in  the  molluscous  genus  clavaj2  (kl5/val)  [<  clavus,  4,  + -al.]  In  en- 
CJn/us'iha.  Tf  cprvps  ««  » kind  nf  Hnnr  and  when  relieved  pertaining  to  the  clavus  or  inner  portion 

of  a liemelytron Claval  suture,  in  entom.,  the  su- 

ture dividing  the  corium  from  the  clavus. 

Clavaria  (kla-va'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  clava,  a 
club.]  The  principal  genus  of  fungi  belonging 


Clausiliinse  (kla-sil-i-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Clau- 
silia1 4-  -ince.’]  A subfamily  of  Helicidce , typified 
by  the  genus  Clausilia , and  consisting  of  species 
having  an  elongated  pupiform  shell  provided 
with  a clausilium. 

n. ; pi.  clausilia  (-a), 
see  clause  and  closed, 


instrument  will  leave  the  rest  of  it  intelligible.  It  is  not 
essential  to  the  idea  of  a clause  that  it  must  itself  be  capa- 
ble of  being  read  as  a document  if  taken  alone. 

Now  have  I told  you  schortly  in  a clause 
Thestat,  tharray,  the  nombre,  and  eek  the  cause 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  compainye. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  715. 

The  clause  is  untrue  concerning  the  bishop. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii. 

The  single  important  clause  was  that  which  declared  the 
throne  vacant.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng. 

2.  A distinct  stipulation,  condition,  proviso, 
etc.:  as,  a special  clause  in  a contract. — 3.  In 
gram.,  one  of  the  lesser  sentences  which  united 
and  modified  form  a compound  or  complex  sen- 
tence. A clause  differs  from  a phrase  in  containing  both 
a subject  and  its  predicate,  while  a phrase  is  a group  of 
two  or  more  words  not  containing  both  these  essential  ele- 
ments of  a simple  sentence.  The  principal  clause  is  that 
member  of  a complex  sentence  on  which  others,  called 
dependent  or  subordinate  clauses,  depend.  The  members 
of  a compound  sentence  are  coordinate  clauses.  Princi- 
pal and  coordinate  clauses  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence  can  by  omission  of  connectives  (conjunc- 
tions or  relatives),  and  addition,  if  necessary,  of  words  from 
other  clauses,  resume  the  form  of  simple  sentences.  De- 
pendent clauses  often  require  further  changes  of  mood, 
tense,  and  person  to  become  independent  sentences. — As- 
sumption clause,  a clause  frequently  inserted  in  a deed 
of  property  subject  to  a mortgage  or  other  debt,  where- 
by the  grantee  assumes  the  payment  of  the  debt  in  ex- 
oneration of  the  original  debtor. — Attestation  clause. 


Clausilia.  It  serves  as  a kind  of  door,  and  when  relieved 
from  pressure  springs  forward  by  an  elastic  ligament  and 
partially  closes  the  aperture  of  the  shell. 

In  Clausilia  a peculiar  modification  of  this  lid  [hyber- 
naculum]  exists  permanently  in  the  adult,  attached  by  an 
elastic  stalk  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  and  known  as  the 
clausilium.  E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  661. 

[NL., 


< L.  clausus,  closed:  see  clause  and  close2,  a .] 
Same  as  clausilium. 

clausthalite  (klas'thal-it,  more  properly  klous'- 
tal-It),  n.  [<  Clausthal  (see  def.)  + -ite2.]  Lead 
selenid,  occurring  in  granular  masses  of  a lead- 

Say  color,  found  at  Clausthal  in  the  Harz. 

UStra,  n.  Plural  of  claustrum. 
claustral  (klas'tral),  a.  [<  ME.  claustrall  = 
P.  Sp.  Pg.  claustral  = It.  claustrale,  < ML.  claus- 
tralis,  < claustrum,  a cloister : see  cloister.  Cf . 
cloistral .]  1.  Relating  to  a cloister;  cloistral. 

This  Dunstane  . . . compelled  men  and  women  to  vow 
chastity,  and  to  kepe  claustrale  obedience. 

Bale,  English  Votaries,  i.,  fob  62. 
How  of  the  Monk 

Who  finds  the  claustral  regimen  too  sharp 
After  the  first  month’s  essay? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  224. 

2.  Resembling  a religious  house  in  its  seclu- 
sion; cloister-like;  secluded — Claustral  prior. 
See  prior.—  Claustral  school,  a school  within  the  walls 
of  a monastery. 


Clavaria  ligula. 

Three  receptacles,  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  which  spores  are  produced. 
(From  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's 
“ Traits  g£n6ral  de  Botanique.”) 


tions  or  relatives),  and  addition,  if  necessary,  of  words  from  claustrophobia  (klas-tro-fo'bi-a),  tl.  [NL.,  < L. 
Afw  the  form  nf  simnie  sentences.  De-  claustrum>  a confined  place,  + 'Or.  -^o/3iO,  fear, 

< <j>o[)elad<u,  fear.]  In  pathol. , a morbid  dread  of 
confined  places,  to  which  hysterical  and  neu- 
rasthenic persons  are  sometimes  subject.  See 
agoraphobia. 

See  attestation.— Bright’s  clauses,  provisions  in  the  claustrophobic  (klas-tro-fo'bik),  a.  [<  claus- 
Irish  Land  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1870,  intended  to  fa-  trophobia  + - ic .]  Affected  by  claustrophobia, 
cilitate  the  formation  of  a peasant  proprietary  by  enabling  clanstrum  (klas'trum),  n. ; pi.  claustra  (-tra). 

n.mnki.cm  PIvqJt.  lvwl/lllviro PloilCQ  of  apnmpr  1 . 7 ' 71  . v 


tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings.— Clause  of  accruer. 
See  accruer. — Clause  Of  devolution,  in  Scots  law,  a 
clause  devolving  some  office,  obligation,  or  duty  on  a party 
in  a certain  event,  as,  for  example,  on  the  failure  of  another 
to  perform.— Clause  Of  return,  in  Scots  law,  a clause 
by  which  the  gran  ter  of  a right  makes  a particular  dis- 
tinction of  it,  and  provides  that  in  a certain  event  it  shall 
return  to  himself.— Clauses  consolidation  acts,  a class 
of  English  statutes  consolidating  or  combining  and  con- 
densing into  one  system  of  general  application  provisions 
which  had  previously  been  frequently  enacted  in  the  same 
or  varying  forms,  for  each  of  many  different  instances, 
persons,  corporations,  or  places.  Such  are  the  Railway 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  molding  into  one  statute  pro- 
visions usually  inserted  in  special  acts  authorizing  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  the  Land  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Act,  a similar  act  as  to  taking  private  property  for 
public  use.— Clauses  irritant  and  resolutive,  in  Scots 
law,  clauses  devised  for  limiting  the  right  of  an  absolute 
proprietor  in  entails.— Comparative  clause.  See  com- 
parative.— Conscience  clause.  See  conscience.— De- 


[NL.,  < L.  claustrum , a bar,  bolt,  barrier:  see 
cloister. ] 1.  In  anat.,  a thin  sheet  of  gray 
matter  lying  between  the  extraventricular  or 
lenticular  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  of  the 
brain  and  the  island  of  Beil.  See  striatum. — 2. 
In  ichth.,  one  of  the  chain  of  ossicles  or  bonelets 
of  the  ear,  between  the  vestibule  and  the  air- 
bladder. 

clausular  (kla'zu-lar),«.  [<  L.  clausula  (see  clau- 
sule) 4-  -ar2.]  Consisting  of  or  having  clauses. 

clausule  (kla'zul),  n.  [=  D .^clausule  = G.  clau- 


to  the  family  Clavariei , 
including  many  spe- 
cies. Their  substance  is 
fleshy,  and  their  form  gen- 
erally cylindrical  or  clavi- 
form,  simple  or  branched. 

Some  are  edible.  One  species 
is  called  gray  goat’ s-beard. 

clavariaeform  (kla- 
va'ri-e-f6rm),  a.  [< 

NL.  Clavaria  + L. 
forma,  form.]  Resem- 
bling in  form  fungi  of 
the  genus  Clavaria.  M. 

C.  Coolce,  Brit.  Fungi, 
p.  509. 

Clavariei  (klav-a-ri'- 
e-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cla- 
iaria  + -«.]  A family 
of  hymenomycetous 
fungi  in  which  the  spore-bearing  area  is  verti- 
cal, covering  the  sides  and  tips  of  the  frondose 
or  stem-like,  simple  or  branching,  fleshy  struc- 
tures of  which  the  fungus  chiefly  consists.  Also 
called  Clavati.  Now  written  Clavariaccx. 
clavate1,  clavated  (kla'vat,  -va-ted),  a.  [< 
NL.  clavatus,  < L.  clava,  a club:  see  clava.] 
Club-shaped  ; hav- 
ing the  form  of  a 
club ; growing  grad- 
ually thicker  toward 
the  top;  claviform. 
—Clavate  antennae  or 
palpi,  in  entom.,  those  in 
which  the  outer  joints  in- 
crease gradually  in  size, 
forming  an  elongated 
club.  — Clavate  intes- 
tine, a distended  portion 
of  the  ileum  found  in  a 
few  coleopterous  insects. — Clavate  nucleus,  the  group 
of  ganglion-cells  within  the  clava  of  the  brain  on  either 
side. 


Clavate  Antennte. 


clavate2  (kla'vat),  a 
with  points  or  stripes. 


< L.  clavatus , furnished 
clavus,  a nail : see  cZa- 


vus.]  Like  a nail — Clavate  articulation,  gom- 


sel  = Dan.  Sw!  klausul  = F.  clausule  (obs.)  = /'Viovr  n « rpsTL 

Srv  rl Annul  a rlnusula  = It.  clausola.  clau-  Qlavatella  (klav-a-tel  a),  ?i.  [NL.  (Hincks, 


Sp.  clausula  = Pg.  clausida  = It.  clausola,  clau- 
sula, a clause,  < L.  clausula,  a conclusion,  the 
close  of  a period,  a clause,  < clausus : see  clause.  ] 
A short  or  little  clause.  Bp.  Peacock.  [Bare.] 


rogatory  clause  in  a testament, 


character  the  knowledge  of  which  the  testator  reserves 
to  himself,  with  a condition  that  no  subsequent  will 
without  precisely  the  same  clause  shall  be  valid ; a pre- 
caution intended  to  guard  against  later  wills  extorted  by 
violence,  etc.  [Scotch.]— Dispositive  clause,  in  Scots 
law,  the  clause  of  conveyance  in  any  deed,  by  which  prop- 
erty, whether  heritable  or  movable,  is  transferred,  either 
absolutely  or  in  security,  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa— 
that  is,  between  the  living  or  in  contemplation  of  death. 
— Enacting  clause,  the  main  body  or  leading  declaration 
of  a statute,  commonly  beginning,  “Be  it  enacted,”  etc. — 
Interpretation  clause,  in  modern  statutes,  a clause 
defining  the  meaning  and  stating  the  limitations  of  words 
or  phrases  used  in  the  act. — Most  favored  nation 
clause,  a clause  often  inserted  in  treaties  whereby 
each  party  agrees  to  give  the  other,  without  further 
stipulation,  all  the  privileges  which  are  granted  to  the 
most  favored  nation. — Saving  clause,  in  a legal  instru- 
ment, a clause  exempting  something  which  might  other- 
wise be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  instrument. 
Hence,  also,  any  statement  or  form  of  words  in  restriction 
of  a previous  statement.  — Shifting  clause,  the  technical 
name  given  by  English  conveyancers  to  a clause  in  a set- 
tlement or  will  prescribing  an  event  upon  the  occurrence 


a sentence  or  secret  clausure  (kla'zfir),  ft.  [<  ME.  clausure  = Sp. 


1862),  < clavatus,  'club-sfiaped,  + dim.  -ella: 
see  clavate1.]  The  typical  genus  of  tubularian 
hydroids  of  the  family  Clavatellidce. 
Clavatellidae  (klav-a-tel'i-de),  ft.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clavatella  + -idai.]  A family  of  Hydropolypina, 
represented  by  tbe  genus  Clavatella. 
clavately  (kla'vat-li),  adv.  [<  clavate 1 + -ly2.] 
In  a clavate  manner ; in  the  shape  of  a club. 
Clavately  swollen.  II.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-water  Alga:,  p.  176. 

Clavati  (kla-va'ti),  ft.  [NL.,  pi.  of  clavatus: 
see  clavate1.]  Same  as  Clavariei. 

In  some  monasteries  the  severity  of  the  clausure  is  hard  clavatlOIl1  (kla-va  shon),  ft.  [<  clavate1.  see 
to  be  borne.  Dr.  A.  Geddes.  -ation.]  The  state  of  being  club-shaped. 

3f.  In  anat.,  the  absence  of  a perforation  where  clavation2  (kla-va' shon),  ft.  [<  clavate2:  Bee 


Pg.  It.  clausura  = G.  clausur,  ldausur,  an  inclo- 
sure, cloister,  < L.  clausura,  an  inclosure  (the 
lit.  sense  ‘aclosing’  does  not  occur),  < claudere, 
pp.  clausus,  close : see  close1,  v.,  and  cf . closure.] 
It.  An  inclosure.  Capgrave,  Chronicle. — 2. 
The  act  of  shutting  up  or  confining;  confine- 
ment. [Rare.] 


it  normally  occurs;  atresia. — 4.  A cover 
case,  as  of  a book. 

claut,  clat3  (klat,  klat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
clauted,  clatted,  ppr.  clauting,  clatting.  [So. ; 


-ation.]  In  anat.,  articulation  in  a socket,  as 
the  teeth  in  the  sockets  of  the  jaws ; gomphosis. 
clave1!  (klav).  Obsolete  preterit  of  cleave1  or 

™™™,,  , L , cleave2. 

perhaps  connected  with  clat1  = clot1,  clod1,  a clave2  (klav),  n.  [Uncertain.]  A kind  of  stool 
thick  round  mass.]  To  scratch  or  claw;  rake  used  by  ship-carpenters. 

clave8t,  »•  [ME.,  < L.  clava,  a graft,  a scion,  a 

particular  sense  of  clava,  a club:  see  clava.]  A 
graft ; a scion. 


or  scrape  together.  Burns. 
claut,  clat3  (klat,  klat),  n.  [Sc.,  < claut, . clats, 
1 . An  instrument  for  raking  or  scraping  to- 


v.] 


clave 

In  March  orenge  is  sette  in  sondry  wyse : 

In  sede,  in  bough,  in  branches,  and  in  clave. 

Palladios,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  119. 

claveau  (kla-vo'),  n.  [F. ; Cf.  OF.  clavele, 
clavereleux  (ML.  clavelus),  infected  with  pus- 
tules; prcb.  < ML.  clavellus,  dim.  of  L.  clams, 
> F.  clou,  a nail,  a tumor:  see  clavus. ] The 
sheep-pox.  Loudon. 

clavecin  (klav'e-sin),  n.  [<  F.  clavecin,  claves- 
sin,<  It.  clavicembalo  = Sp.  claviclmbalo,  clave- 
cimbano  (obs.)  = D.  klavecim,  klavecimbel  = 
MHO.  klaffcimbel,  G.  clavizimbel,  < ML.  clavi- 
cymbalum,  clavicimbalum,  < L clavis  (>  It.  cliiave 
==  Sp.  clave,  now  Have,  etc. : see  clef,  clavis ),  a 
key,  + cymbalum  (>  It.  cembalo  = Sp.  cimbalo: 
see  cymbal),  a cymbal,  tabor,  etc.  Cf.  clavi- 
chord.'] 1.  A harpsichord.— 2.  The  set  of 
keys  or  levers  by  which  a carillon  is  played, 
clavecinist  (klav'e-sin-ist),  n.  [<  clavecin  + 
-1st.  J One  who  plays  on  the  clavecin  or  harp- 
sichord. Browning. 
clavelt  (kla'vel),  n.  Same  as  clavy. 
clavellate  (klav'e-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  clavellatus, 
< clavella,  dim.  of  L.  clava,  a club:  see  clava.] 
In  bot .,  provided  with  club-shaped  processes ; 
clavate. 

clavellated  (klav'e-la-ted),  a.  [As  clavellate  + 
-™  •]  1.  Made  from  billets  of  wood. — 2.  Same 
as \ clavellate.—  Clavellated  ashes,  potash  and  pearl- 
ash  : so  termed  from  the  billets  of  wood  from  which  they 
are  obtained  by  burning. 

Clavellina  (klav-e-H'na),  n.  [NL.,  < # clavella 
(dim.  of  L.  clava,  a club)  + -inat.  ] The  typical 
genus  of  ascidians  of  the  family  Clavellinidce, 
having  the  body  divided  into  three  regions.  C. 
lepadiformis  is  an  example.  J.  C.  Savigny,  1816. 
clavellinid  (kla-vel'i-nid),  n.  A tunicate  of 
the  family  Clavellinidce. 

Clavellinid®  (klav-e-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clavellina  + -idee. ] A family  of  social  ascid- 
lans,  typified  by  the  genus  Clavellina.  Each  in- 
dividual has  its  own  heart,  respiratory  apparatus,  and 
digestive  organs ; but  each  is  fixed  on  a footstalk  which 
branches  from  a common  creeping  stem  or  stolon,  through 
which  a circulation  takes  place  that  connects  them  all 
They  are  so  transparent  that  their  internal  structure  can  be 
easily  observed.  They  propagate  both  by  ova  and  by  buds. 

Claver1!,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
clover. 

claver2t,  v.  i.  [=  Sc.  clever , < ME.  claveren  = D. 
klaveren,  kleyeren  = LG.  klaucrn  = Dan.  Havre; 
cf.  Icel.  klifra , clamber,  < klifa.  climb:  see 
dive i,  and  cf.  climb.']  To  climb. 

Hwether  the  cat  of  helle  claurede  euer  toward  hire  ? 

Ameren  Jtiwle,  p.  15. 
Two  kynges  ware  clymbande,  and  claverande  one  heghe, 
ine  creste  of  the  compas  they  covette  fulle  gerne. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3325. 

claver3  (Ha'vGr),  v.  i.  [Cf.  clatter  in  same 
sense.]  To  talk  idly  or  foolishly ; talk  much 
and  at  random.  [Scotch.] 

As  gude  a man  ...  as  ever  ye  heard  claver  in  a pulpit. 

_ Scott. 

claver3  (kla'vtsr),  n.  [<  daver-i,  «.]  1.  An 
idle  story. — 2.  pi.  Idle  talk;  gossip.  [Scotch.] 

I have  kend  mony  chapmen  neglect  their  goods  to  carry 
clashes  and  clavers  up  and  down,  from  one  country-side 
to  another.  £«>«. 


103°  clavotrapezius 

held  against  the  string,  instead  of  by  the  stroked  a ham-  tko  n „ i,-  , „ - „ . 

mer.  This  method  of  tone-production  permitted  consider-  - ClaWh  which  form  colonies  of  similar 

able  variation  in  force  and  in  quality.  The  compass  of  the  individuals,  all  maturing  sexual  cells  on  hollow 
clavichord  was  originally  limited  to  a few  tones  in  diatonic  * tentacular  processes. 

succession,  and  the  advance  to  a full  chromatic  scale  was  claviprfkln  verM  „ r 1 1 la.,,. n j 

made  gradually.  Tuning  in  equal  temperament  was  not  LlTil  ^fCTCr  = g-  clavier, 

nwnrri  fhonudHioAf  — i.i KLatici  — JJan.  Haver  =:  bw.  klaver j K.  F.  clavier } 


Tu-uj c4u.11  temperament  was  noi 

established  until  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen 

clavicitherium  (klav//i-si-the'ri-um),  n. ; pi 
damcitheria  (-ii).  [NL.,  < L.  clavis,  a key,  + 

cithara , a cithara,  guitar.]  An  old  musical  in- 
strument of  which  little  is  known,  probably  a 
kind  of  harpsichord,  having  the  strings  stretch- 


the  keyboard,  < L.  clavis  (>  F.  clef:  see  clef), 
a key:  see  clavis , clef.]  1.  A clavichord,  or, 
more  rarely,  a harpsichord. — 2.  A pianoforte. 
-—3.  The  keyboard  of  a clavichord,  harpsi- 
chord, pianoforte,  organ,  or  similar  instru- 
ment. 


1.  One  who  keeps  the 


x- 7 — ■ Luo  out  j-iigo  biietcn-  t. 

ed  upon  a vertical  frame,  as  in  an  upright  piano-  claviform  (klav'i-form),  a.  [Alsoimprop  clavce- 
yriorte.  Also  written  clavicytherium.  form;  = F.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  claviforme,  < clava,  a olub, 

clavicle  (klav  l-kl),  n.  [=  F.  clavicule  = Sp.  + forma,  shape.]  Having  a clavate  form;  club- 
clavicula  = Pg.  clavicula  = It.  clavicola,  < NL.  shaped:  as,  a claviform  antenna. 
clavicula , a special  use  of  L.  clavicula , a small  claviger1  (klav'i-jer),  n.  [Also  contr.  claver  • 
key,  a tendril,  dim.  of  clavis , a key:  see  clavis.]  = Pg-  It.  claviger  o,  < L.  claviger,  < L.  clavis,  a 
1.  I he  collar-bone,  forming  one  of  the  ele-  n ■*  ^ 1 

ments  of  the  pectoral  arch  in  vertebrate  ani- 
mals. In  man  and  sundry  quadrupeds  there  are  complete 
clavicles  or  collar-bones,  each  joined  at  one  end  to  the 
scapula  or  shoulder-bone,  and  at  the  other  to  the  sternum 
or  breast-bone.  In 
many  quadrupeds  the 
clavicles  are  absent  or 
rudimentary,  while  in 
birds  they  are  united 
in  a single  forked 
piece,  popularly  call- 


key,  + gerere , bear.] 
keys,  as  of  a room. 


The  prince  of  that  bottomless  pit  whereof  they  were  the 
clamgers.  Christian  Religion's  Appeal  to  Reason,  p.  58. 


Human  Clavicle,  left  side,  viewed  from 
above. 


Hence  2.  A custodian  of  the  treasury,  rec- 
ords, or  muniments  of  a corporation.  [Eng.] 
The  Clavers  [clavigers]  are  two  aldermen  and  two  coun- 
cdmen  who  have  the  custody  of  the  city  [Norwich]  chest, 
which  has  two  locks  ; each  claver  has  a key. 
i-ivvc,  popularly  can-  Munidp.  Corp.  Reports  (1836),  p.  2463. 

ed  the  merrythought  claviger2  (klav'i-jer),  n.  [=  F.  claviqire , < L 
below  birds  clavicles  claviger,  < clava,  a club,  + gerere,  bear.]  If. 

Literally,  one  who  has  a elub;  a club-bearer. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  entom.,  a genus  of  clavi- 
com  beetles,  of  the  family  Pselapliidce.  C.  testa- 
ceus  is  a wingless  European  species  with  con- 
nate elytra.  Preyssler,  1790. — 3.  [cap.]  [NL.] 
In  concli.,  a genus  of  gastropods.  Haldeman, 
1842. 

clavigerous  (kla-vij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  claviger 
(see_  daviged)  + -oi<.?.]  Bearing  a key  Clarke. 

' n.  [<  NL.  clavi- 


or  wishbone.  In  many  vertebrates  below  birds  clavicles 
are  recognized,  but  their  homology  is  not  always  clear. 

Ihe  human  clavicle  is  by  some  considered  to  be  composed 
of  its  body,  or  clavicle  proper,  with  a mesoscapular  seg- 
ment or  acromial  epiphysis,  a precoracoid  or  sternal  epi- 
pnysis,  and  an  omosternum,  or  interarticular  fibrocarti- 
lage ; but  this  view  is  not  generally  adopted.  See  also  cut 
under  skeleton. 

2.  In  bot,  a tendril.  [Rare.] 
clavicorn  (klav'i-kdm),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  clavi- 
come , < NL.  clavicornis,  < L.  clava,  a club,  + 

cornu  = E.  horn.]  X,  a.  Having  clavate  an-  vocc  wwiyvi  -r  -mis. j J3earn 
tennsB ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  clavipalp  (klav'i-palp),  a.  and 

nn.hvi/Jl  ? T,  idnnn  o /VI  ,,lv  _L  AT 


Clavicornia. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Clavicornia. 
clavicornate  (klav-i-kor'nat),  a.  [<  clavicorn 
+ -ate*-.]  ' Same  as  clavicorn. 

Clavicornia  (klav-i-k6r'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  n.  n.  a memoer  of  tbe  family  Clavipalpi. 
neut.  pi.  °f  clavicornis:  see  clavicorn.]  A group  Clavipalpi  (klav-i-pal'pl),  n.  pi.  [NL.  pi.  of 
Sir0 'le0Pter!1  Pr  beetles  having  the  fourth  and  clavipalpus:  see  clavipalp.]  In  Latreille’s  system 

of  classification,  the  seventh  family  of  tetrame- 

rolls  ( 'nJdnn r\-r>  lvnoll ««  x : 3 . 


claver4!,  n.  A shortened  form  of  claviger I. 
claves,  n.  Plural  of  clavis. 
clavi,  n.  Plural  of  clavus. 
claviary  (klav'i-a-ri),  n.  [^  L.  clavis,  a key: 
see  clavis,  clef]  In  music,  a collective  name 
for  the  system  of  keys  upon  the  organ,  piano, 
and  similar  instruments.  [Little  used.] 
claviatur  (klav'i-a-tor'),  n.  [=  Dan.  klaviatur 
= G.  claviatur , (.  D.  claviatuur,  < L.  clavis,  a 
key:  see  clavis,  clef]  1.  The  keyboard  of  a 
pianoforte  or  an  organ. — 2.  A system  of  fin- 
gering suitable  for  a musical  instrument  with 
keys  or  levers. 

clavicembalo  (klav-i-chem'ba-lo),  n. ; pi.  clavi- 
cembali  (-le).  [It. : see  clavecin.]  The  Italian 
form  of  clavicymbalum. 

Claviceps  (klav'i-seps),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  clava,  a 
club,  + -ceps,  < caput  = E.  head.]  A genus  of 
pyrenomycetous  fungi  parasitic  upon  the  seeds 
of  various  grasses  and  sedges.  C.  purpurea 
produces  the  ergot  of  rye.  See  ergot. 
clavichord  (klav'i-kord),  n.  [=  F.  clavicorde 
= yP-  pg-  clavicordio  = MLG.  klaffkordium  = 
MUG.  clavicordi,  < ML.  clavicordium,  *clavi- 
chordium,  < L.  clavis,  a key,  + chorda,  a string : 
see  clef  and  chord.]  A musical  instrument  in- 
vented m the  middle  ages,  and  in  general  use, 
especially  in  Germany,  until  displaced  by  the 
square  pianoforte  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Like  the  pianoforte,  it  had  a keyboard  and 
a set  ot  strings  on  a horizontal  frame ; hut  the  tone  was 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  a brass  “tangent"  raised  and 
77 


of  Coleoptera  or  beetles  having  the  fourth  and 
fifth  tarsal  joints  not  connate,  the  first  ventral 
segments  visible  for  the  entire  breadth  (except 
in  Physodidw),  the  antenna:  clavate  or  capitate 
(very  rarely  serrate),  and  the  club  at  the  end 
of  these  furnished  with  from  2 to  5 joints.  The 
species  are  either  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  living  mostly  on 
carrion,  though  some  are  found  on  plants.  Most  of  the 
clavicorns  are  known  as  Necrophaga;  burying-beetles  and 
bacon-beetles  are  examples.  Species  of  Heterocercus,  Par- 
^nus,  Oeoryssus,  etc.,  are  aquatic  forms. 

clavicula  (kla-vik'u-la),  n. ; pi.  claviculce  (-le). 
[NL. : see  clavicle.]  The  clavicle  or  collar- 
bone. 

Numerous  Vertebrates  possess  a clavicula , or  collar- 
bone;  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  35. 

clavicular  (kla-vik'u-lar),  a.  [<  clavicula  + 
-ar2  ] Pertaining  to  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone . 

Clavicular  scute,  in  Chelonia,  the  clavicularium  or 
epiplastron. 

Clavicularia  (kla-vik-u-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

\ clavicula  + -aria.  Cf.  clavicularium.]  A 
subtribe  of  dictyonine  hexactinellid  silicious 
sponges  with  radially  situated  clavul®. 
Clavicularium  (kla-vik-u-la'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  cla- 
vicularia [-a).  [NL.,  < clavicula  (see  clavicle)  + 
-anum.]  i in  n a 4-  4- v, a n 4- /, « « i — x — 3 • 1 


- -X-- C \ - p— w.  tUAU  IV.  L\  X3-LJ.  VbUVb- 

palpus,  < L.  clava,  a club,  + NL.  palpus,  a feel- 
er: see  palpus.]  I.  a.  Having  clavate  maxil- 
lary palps ; specifically,  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Clavipalpi. 

X »•  A member  of  the  family  Clavipalpi. 


rous  Coleoptera  or  beetles,  now  retained  as  a 
superfamily  of  the  suborder  Tetramera,  con- 
taining the  families  Brotylida:  and  Languriidce, 
characterized  by  compression  and  clavation  of 
the  last  three  joints  of  the  antenna:  and  a 
broadly  transverse  last  joint  of  the  maxElary 


Clavis  (kla'vis),  n. ; pi.  claves  (-vez).  [L.  clavis 
(—  -ir>  sAEig,  Dor.  k/xilc),  a key,  connected  with 
clau-dere  = Gr.  sleluv,  shut,  close : see  closet, 
v..  and  cf.  slot,  from  the  same  ult.  root.  Hence 
ult.  clef,  clavicle,  conclave,  etc.]  A key;  specifi- 
cally, a key  to  or  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
something  difficult,  as  a cipher,  or  the  study 
of  a foreign  or  classic  author  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

If  it  had  been  necessary  we  should  have  construed  it 
into  the  most  latent  sense,  Christ  himself  would  have 
given  a clavis,  and  taught  the  church  to  unlock  so  great  a 
secret.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  307. 

clavo  (kla'vo),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.  a nail,  spike,  < L. 
clavus,  a nail:  see  clavus.]  In  mining,  a bunch 
of  rich  ore.  [Mexico.] 


"A  . . — • I in  nun  ore.  Liviexico.l 

the  anterior  lateral  paired  clavodeltoid  (kla-vo-del'toid),  a.  and  n.  I a 
Jie  plastron  of  tho 


pieces  of  the  plastron  of  the  chelonians:  the 
clavicular  scute  or  so-called  clavicle  of  a tur- 
tle : called  episternum  by  some  authors,  and  epi- 
plastron  by  Huxley.  See  epiplastron,  and  cut 
under  plastron. 

claviculate  (kla-vik'u-lat),  a.  [<  clavicula  + 
-atcK]  Having  clavicles. 
cjAjticulus  (kla-vik'u-lus),  n. ; pi.  claviculi  (-11). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  clavis,  anail:  see  clavus.]  One 
of  the  perforating  fibers,  described  by  Sharpey, 

TTflSsi  11  cr  flirrmneN  IoaiaIL,,  ^41  V.  x 


■ , , \ ’ v uvrxvxy,  LO.  (XllKX  n.  X.  (l. 

Attached  to  the  clavicle  and  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  deltoideus : as,  the  clavodeltoid 
muscle. 

II.  n.  The  clavodeltoideus. 
clavodeltoideus  (kla/'vo-del-toi 'de-us),  n. ; pi 
clavodeltoidei  (-1).  [NL.,  < clav(icida)  + deltoi- 

deus.] A muscle,  corresponding  to  the  clavic- 
nlar  portion  of  the  human  deltoideus,  extend- 
ing in  some  animals  from  the  clavicle  to  the 
ulna,  along  the  lower  border  of  the  fore  leg- 


• xi  -vuvLu/vu  mj  wuoqicv,  uni  a,  aionsr  rue  iov 

passing  through  the  lamella:  of  bone  at  right  clavola  (klav'6-la),  n • nl  clavofm  ( feT  TNT 
angles,  as  if  to  fasten  them  together.  dim  of  L.  hi  t cl 

clavicylinder  (klav-i-sil'in-der),  n.  [<  L.  clavis,  or  expanded  terminal  portion  of  an  insect’s  an 

a d-,set  ™ clot  m?overed  of  certain  beetles,  as  Clavicornia. 

ton  !n?5ffainsttiieml:)ykeys-  Thecom-  clavomastoid  (kla-vo-mas'toid),  a.  and  n. 
pass  was  about  four  octaves.  Same  as  clidomastoid. 

pl>  clavomastoideus  (kla"v6-mas-toi'de-us),  ».; 
tTharZirhnrd1^'  [ML' ' clavecm-l  Same  pi.  clavomastoidei  (-1).  [NL.,  < dav(icula ) + 

cllviZlrt- how™.  „ a 7 . .„  . mastmdeus.]  Same  as  clidomastoideus. 

/m1™’/!-;  See  clamcithenum.  clavotrapezius  (kla,/vo-tra-pe/zi-ns),  n. ; nl. 

l^ilv  [NL.,<  Clava,  2 (a),  clavotrapesii  (-1).  [NL.,  < clav(icula)  + trane' 

+ -idee.]  A family  of  Bydropolypince,  typified  by  zius.]  An  anterior  or  cervical  portion  of  Die 


clavotrapezius 

trapezius,  in  special  relation  with  the  clavicle, 
which  in  some  animals  is  quite  distinct,  extend- 
ing from  the  occipital  region  to  the  clavicle, 
clavilla  (klav'ji-la),  n. ; pi.  clavulw  (-le).  [NL., 

dim.  of  L.  clava,' a,  cluh.]  1.  In  hot.,  the  elon- 
gated clavate  portion  of  the  receptacle  in  cer- 
tain fungi. — 2.  In  zool. : (a)  One  of  the  ciliated 
clavate  setse  or  knobbed  bristles  found  on  the 
fascioles  of  sea-urchins,  as  spatangoids. 

In  the  Spatangid*  there  are  peculiar  hands  upon  the 
upper  surface,  the  fascioles  or  semitse,  upon  which  . . . 
knobbed  bristles  with  active  cilia  ( clavula: ) are  distributed. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I. 


( b ) In  sponges,  a rod-like  spicule  pointed  at  one 
end  and  having  a knob  or  disk  at  the  other;  a 
tylotate  or  knobbed  rhabdus.  TV.  J.  Sottas. 

Also  clavule. 

Clavularia1  (klav-fi-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < cla- 
vula + -aria  (fern,  sing.).]  The  typical  genus 
of  Clavulariidce.  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 
Clavularia2  (klav-u-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
clavula  + -aria  (neut.pl.).]  In  Sollas’s  classi- 
fication of  sponges,  a tribe  of  dictyonine  hexac- 
tinellidan  Silicispongice,  having  uncinate  spic- 
ules in  the  form  of  elavulse,  represented  by 
the  single  family  Farreidce. 

Clavulariidse  (kiav"u-la-ri'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Clavularia 1 4-  -idee.  ] A family  of  polyps,  named 
from  the  genus  Clavularia.  Also  Clavulariadw. 
J.  E.  Gray,  1840. 

clavule  (lilav'ul),  n.  Same  as  clavula. 
clavus  (kla'vus),  n. ; pi.  clavi  (-vi).  [L.  (ML. 
*NL.)  clavus,  a nail,  a com,  a tumor,  a purple 
stripe  on  the  tunica,  etc.,  prob.  from  same  root 
as  clavis,  a key.  Cf.  E.  clove 4 and  cloy *,  both  ult. 

< L.  clavus.)  1.  In  costume:  (a)  [L.]  In  Bom. 
antiq.,  a vertical  stripe  or  band  of  purple  color 
in  the  tissue  of  the  tunic.  Senators  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  broad  stripe  or  laticlavus; 
knights  and  others  wore  the  narrow  stripe  or 
angusticlavus.  See  laticlave  and  angusticlave. 
(6)  [LL.  ML.]  Under  the  Byzantine  empire 
and  in  church  vestments,  (1)  a plain  border; 
(2)  a round  spot  supposed  to  resemble  a nail- 
head,  used  chiefly  in  groups  or  clusters  at  the 
edge  of  the  stuff,  forming  a border. — 2.  [NL.] 
A grain  of  rye,  or  other  cereal  or  grass,  affected 
with  ergot:  applied  to  the  immature  or  sclero- 
tium  stage  of  the  fungus,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  Sclerottum  dams. — 3.  [NL.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  a pain  in  the  head 
limited  to  one  spot,  as  if  a 
nail  were  being  driven  in. 
— 4.  [NL.]  In  entom.,  the 
nail;  the  interior  basal 
part  of  the  hemielvtrum 
of  a heteropterous  insect. 
It  is  generally  of  a somewhat  different  texture  from  the 
rest  of  the  corium,  and  in  repose  it  is  partially  or  entirely 
covered  by  the  scutellum  and  border  of  the  pronotum. 
i - -...I  t L i c ' i «.  . pi.  clavies  (-viz).  [Origin 
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of  a crowbar;  the  claw  of  a grapnel.— 4.  In 
hot. , the  narrow  base  of  a petal,  especially  when 
it  is  long,  as  in  the  pink  and  wall- 
flower.— 5.  Inlocksmithing,  a spur 
or  talon  which  projects  from  a 
bolt  or  tumbler — Artery-claw.  See 
artery.— Crab’s  claws,  see  cralA.— 

Devil’s  Claw  ( naut .),  a very  strong  hook 
and  chain  used  as  a stopper  for  a chain 
cable.— Retractile  claws,  claws  which 
may  be  retracted  and  protruded  by  ap- 
propriate muscular  mechanism,  as  in  the 
cat  family.  Claws  not  so  disposed  are 
296.  +.  termed  non-retractile. 

claw  (kla),  v.  [<  ME.  clawen, 
clowen,  < AS.  clauiian  (rare)  = D.  klaauwen  = 
MLQ-.  kleien  = LG.  kleien,  klaucn  = OHG.  Eld- 
wean.  G.  Tclauen , klauen  = Dan.  Ido,  dial,  kla  a,  = 
Sw.  kl&  = Ioel.  reflex.  kloa-sk,  claw,  scratch: 
all  weak  verbs,  from  the  noun.  The  Icel.  ldd 
(strong  verb,  pret.  Mo,  pp.  Meginn),  scratch, 
rub,  is  perhaps  not  related.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 


Claw. 

Petal  of  a cru- 
ciferous flower 
(the  wallflower). 


clay- 

in  metal  in  the  shape  of  the  foot  of  a bird  or 
beast  of  prey. 

II.  a.  Having  claw-feet : as,  & claw-foot  table. 
claw-hammer  (kla'ham-'er),  n.  1.  A hammer 
having  one  end  cleft  or  divided  into  two  claws, 
for  use  in  drawing  nails  out  of  wood. — 2.  A 
dress-coat;  a swallow-tailed  coat:  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  tail.  [Colloq.  or  slang.] 
claw-hand  (kla'hand),  ».  In  pathol.,  a hand 
in  which  the  wrist  and  metacarpophalangeal 
joints  are  extended  while  the  interphalangeal 
joints  are  flexed : due  to  paralysis  of  the  lum- 
bricales  and  interossei  muscles, 
claw-joint  (kla'joint),  n.  1.  In  (mat.,  the  ter- 
minal or  ungual  phalanx  of  a digit  which  bears 
a claw  or  nail ; a rliizonychium.  In  those  cases 
where  a claw  is  well  developed,  as  in  a beast  or  bird  of 
prey,  the  claw-joint  furnishes  a bony  coi’e  to  the  claw. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  last  joint  of  an  insect’s  tarsus, 
the  ong  to  which  the  ungues  or  claws  are  at- 
tached. 


tear,  scratch,  pull,  or  seize  with  or  as  if  with  clawker  (kla'ker),  n.  [Prob.  a var.  of  dial. 

clatcher  or  cleuker  for  clutchcr,  < clutch 1 or  its 
variants.]  In  a knitting-machine,  the  feed- 
pawl  or  hand  of  a ratchet, 
claw-sick  (kla'sik),  a.  Suffering,  as  sheep,  from 
foot-rot  or  claw-sickness, 
claw-sickness  (kl4'sik"nes),  n.  Eoot-rot,  a 
disease  in  cattle  and  sheep, 
claw- wrench  (kl&'rench),  n.  A wrench  having 
a loose  pivoted  jaw  and  a relatively  fixed  one, 
so  arranged  as  to  bite  together  when  they  are 


claws  or  talons. 

But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps, 

Hath  claw'd,  me  in  his  clutch. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1,  song  (Globe  ed.). 
Like  wild  beasts  shut  up  in  a cage,  to  claw  and  bite  each 
other  to  their  mutual  destruction.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

2.  To  scratch;  relieve  by  or  as  if  by  scratch- 
ing ; scratch,  as  an  itching  part,  with  intent  to 
relieve  irritation. 


They  [ben]  counseilours  of  kinges ; Crist  wot  the  sothe. 

Whou  [how]  they  [curry]  kinges  & her  back  daweth!  , , “ • nbiect, 

J Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  365.  ^.made  to  grip  an  Object. 

clay  (kla),  n.  and  a.  [<  Mho  clay,  clef,  cun,  \ 


Wing-case  of  Nepa  cinerea. 

a,  clavus;  b.  corium;  c.ap- 
pendix ; d,  membrane. 


mantelpiece.  Also 


clavyt  (kla'vi),  n.  _ 
uncertain.]  In  arch., 
called  clavel. 

The  glory  whereof  [alabaster]  appeareth  especially  in 
the  workemanship  betwixt  the  clavie  of  the  chimney,  and 
the  roofe  of  the  chamber.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  43. 

claw  (kla),  n.  [<  ME.  claw,  clau  (also  clee,  cle), 
pi.  clawes,  clowes  (also  clees,  cleen),  < AS.  clawu 
or  clawu  (not  *cld ),  pi.  clawa,  clawe,  clawu  (also, 
rarely,  pi.  clea,  cled),  a claw,  hoof,  = OS.  Iclawa 
= OFries.  klewe,  Fries.  Mauwe  — D.  klaauw  = 
OHG.  chlawa,  chlawa,  chloa,  c Ida,  MHG.  Mawe, 
kla,  G.  klaue,  dial.  Ido,  Mow,  Mou,  kloa,  = Icel. 
kid  = Sw.  Dan.  klo,  a claw.  See  the  verb.]  1 . 
In  zool. : (a)  A sharp,  hooked,  horny  end  of  the 
limb  of  a mammal,  bird,  reptile,  or  other  ani- 
mal ; a pointed  and.  especially  a curved  nail  of 
a vertebrate,  consisting  of  thickened  and  har- 
dened epidermal  tissue,  like  horn,  borne  usual- 
ly on  a bony  basis  or  core ; technically,  an  un- 
guis, as  distinguished  from  a hoof  or  ungula. 
(b)  A sharp,  hooked  end  of  a limb  of  an  animal, 
of  whatever  character,  (c)  The  whole  leg,  foot, 
or  other  appendage  of  certain  animals,  termi- 
nating in  a sharp  hooked  end  or  in  a pincer-like 
extremity;  a chela,  cheliped,  or  chelicera,  as 
in  insects,  arachnidans,  crustaceans,  etc.  See 


I clawe,  as  a man  or  beest  dothe  a thyng  softely  with  his 
nayles.  Clawe  my  backe,  and  I will  clawe  thy  toe. 

Palsgrave. 

The  French  king  neither  liking  of  his  errant,  nor  yet  of 
his  pompous  speech,  said  somewhat  sharply,  I pray  thee, 
good  fellow,  clawe  me  not  where  I itch  not. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  228. 

Hence — 3f.  To  fawn  on. 

Rich  men  they  claw,  soothe  up,  and  flatter ; the  poor 
they  contemn  and  despise.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  13. 

4.  To  make  or  affect  by  the  use  of  a claw  or 
claws  of  some  sort : as,  to  claw  a hole  in  a 
carpet ; to  daw  up  a heap  of  dirt ; to  claw  the 
leaves  away — To  claw  awayt.  Same  as  to  daw 
off,  («). 

The  jade  Fortune  is  to  be  claw'd  away  for ’t,  if  you  should 
Jose  it.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

To  claw  It  offt,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  an  act ; get 
out  of  difficulties. 

Ant.  You  mistake  the  weapon : are  yon  not  hurt? 

Mart.  A little  scratch;  but  I shall  daw  it  off  well 
enough.  Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  2. 
To  claw  offt.  (a)  To  rail  at ; scold. 

Mr.  Baxter  . . . claws  off  the  Episcopal  party  as  a set 
of  Cassandrian  priests.  Bp.  Nicholson,  To  Mr.  Yates. 
(6)  To  get  rid  of. 

A thousand  pound  to  a penny  she  spoil  not  her  face,  or 
break  her  neck,  or  catch  a cold  that  she  may  ne'er  claw 
off  again.  Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iii.  2. 

To  claw  on  the  backt,  to  pat  approvingly.— To  claw 
on  the  gallt,  to  rub  the  wrong  way;  irritate. 

II.  intrans.  1.  Nau,t.,  to  beat  to  windward, 
in  order  to  avoid  falling  on  a lee  shore  or  on 
another  vessel;  with  off;  hence,  figuratively, 
to  get  off ; escape : as,  to  daw  off  from  an  em- 
barrassing situation. — 2.  To  fawn;  flatter. 

Here  [in  Spain]  it  is  not  the  Stile  to  claw  and  compli- 
ment with  the  King,  or  idolize  him  by  Sacred  Sovereign, 
and  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  10. 

clawback  (kla'bak),  n.  and  a.  [<  claw,  v.,  + 
obj.  back1,  n.)  I.  n.  If.  Literally,  one  who 
claws  the  back;  hence,  one  who  fawns  on  an- 
other; a sycophant;  awheedler.  Mir.  for  Mags. 

These  flattering  clawbacks  are  original  roots  of  all  mis- 
chief. Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

Parasite  [E.],  a Parasite,  a trencher-friend,  ...  a claw- 
back, flatterer,  soother,  smoother  for  good  cheer  sake. 

Cotgrave. 

2.  Same  as  back-scratcher,  1. 

Il.t  a.  Flattering.  Bp.  Sail. 

More  regarding  plaine  meaning  men,  than  daw-backc 
flatterers.  Holinshed , Chron.,  III.  1101. 

claw-balk  (kla'bak),  n.  A balk  or  beam  used 
in  making  floating  bridges.  See  extract. 

Each  two  men  carrying  a claw-balk,  or  timbers  fitted 
with  a claw,  one  of  which  held  the  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
the  other  the  shore  abutment.  The  Century,  XXIX.  280. 


outs  under  chela1,  chelicera,  and  scorpion.  ( d ) ......  - , 

Some  part  of  an  animal  resembling  or  likened  claw-bar  (kla  bar),  n.  A hand-bar  with  a bent 
to  a claw.—  2.  Figuratively,  the  human  hand ; claw-shaped  point  for  drawing  spikes  from  rail- 


hence,  in  the  plural,  grasp;  clutch;  hold:  as, 
to  get  one’s  claws  on  a thing. 

What’s  justice  to  a man,  or  laws, 

That  never  comes  within  their  claws? 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

3.  In  mech some  part  of  a tool  or  tackle  re- 


road-ties. 

clawboardt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  clapboard. 
clawed  (kldd),  a.  [<  claw,  n.,  + -ed2.]  Fur- 
nished with  claws;  unguiculate:  in  zool.,  spe- 
cifically distinguished  from  ungulate,  or  hoofed : 
„ „ _ as,  clawed  quadrupeds. 

sembUngT ’clawT  asTtheT  claw  or  cleft  end  of  claw-foot  (kla'fut),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A foot,  as 
a hammer,  used  in  drawing  out  nails  j the  claw  of  a piece  of  furniture,  carved  m wood  or  cast 


AS.  cheg  = OFries.  klai  = MD.  kleye,  D.  klei  = 
MLG.  LG.  klei  (>  G.  klei)  = Dan.  klceg,  clay;  re- 
lated through  dial.  var.  clag  (see  clagT,  claggy) 
to  clog,  q.  v. ; and  perhaps  ult.  to  LL.  glus, 
L.  gluten  (>  E.  glue,  gluten,  q.  v.),  to  Gr.  ytotdg, 
ykoiti,  sticky  oil,  gum,  yltvy,  ytyvy,  gum , yUa, 
glue,  and  to  OBulg.  glina,  clay,  glenu,  slime.] 

I,  n.  1.  The  material  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition and  consequent  hydration  of  the 
feldspathie  rocks,  especially  granite  and  gneiss, 
and  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  general.  As  thus 
formed,  it  almost  always  contains  more  or  less  sand,  or 
silicious  material,  mechanically  intermixed.  After  this  has 
been  separated,  the  clay  itself  is  found  to  consist  of  a hy- 
drated silicate  of  alumina,  but  it  is  not  yet  positively 
made  out  that  there  is  one  definite  combination  of  this 
kind  constituting  the  essential  basis  of  all  the  substances 
to  which  the  name  clay  is  applied.  All  clays  contain  hygro- 
scopic water,  which  may  he  expelled  by  heating  to  212“  F. ; 
hut  they  also  contain  water  in  chemical  combination,  and 
when  this  is  driven  off  by  ignition  the  clay  loses  its  plas- 
ticity, which  cannot  be  restored.  Ordinary  clay  contains 
more  or  less  lime  and  other  impurities,  which  render  it  to 
a certain  extent  fusible.  The  purer  varieties  are  refrac- 
tory, and  are  known  as  fire-clay  (which  see).  (See  also 
pipe-clay,  china-clay , porcelain-clay,  and  kaolinite.)  The 
plasticity  of  clay  is  of  great  importance,  as  without  this 
quality  it  could  not  be  easily  worked  into  the  various 
shapes  for  which  it  is  used.  On  what  condition  it  depends 
has  not  as  yet  been  clearly  made  out.  . 

2.  Earth  in  general,  especially  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  material  from  which,  according  to 
the  account  in  Genesis,  the  body  of  the  first 
man  was  formed. 

I also  am  formed  out  of  the  clay.  Job  xxxiii.  6. 

Arv.  Are  we  not  brothers? 

I mo.  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 

Whose  dust  is  both  alike.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

3f.  Moist  earth ; mud ; slime. 

He  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle. 

John  ix.  6. 

4f.  Any  viscous  plastic  mixture  used  as  mortar 
or  cement. 

Cleme  hit  [sc.  the  ark]  with  clay  comly  with-inne. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  312. 
He  tok  a ionket  of  resshen,  and  glewide  it  withe  glew- 
ishe  cley  [L.  Utumine ] and  with  picche. 

Wyclif,  Ex.  ii.  2 (Oxf.). 

Cley  maad  with  hors  or  mannes  heer,  and  oile 
Of  tartre,  alum,  glas,  berm,  wort,  and  argoile, 
Resalgar,  and  our  materes  enbibing. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  812. 

5.  The  human  body;  especially,  a dead  body. 
[Poetical.] 

Their  spirits  conquered  when  their  clay  was  cold. 

J.  BaUlie. 

6.  Figuratively,  anything  which  is  easily  mold- 
ed, shaped,  or  influenced. 

All  the  land 

Was  clay  in  Slavery’s  shaping  hand. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

Bradford  Clay,  in  geol.,  a bluish,  slightly  calcareous  clay 
of  the  Oolite,  well  developed  near  Bradford  in  England, 
and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  apiocrinites  in  it.— 
Clay  process,  the  method  of  making  a stereotype  print- 
ing-plate from  a mold  of  prepared  clay.  This  clay  is  a 
combination  of  potters’  clay,  kaolin,  powdered  soapstone, 
and  plaster  of  Paris.  — Drawn  clay,  clay  which  is  shrunk 
or  decreased  in  volume  by  burning.— Long  Clay,  clay  pos- 
sessing a high  degree  of  plasticity. — Oxford  clay,  m gool.. 


clay 

a subdivision  of  the  Jurassic  series,  named  from  the  county 
m England  where  it  is  conspicuous.  It  is  the  upper  one 
of  two  sections  into  which  the  Oxfordian  is  divided  the 
lower  one  being  the  Kelloways  rock  (Callovian).  The  Ox- 
ford clay  crops  out  in  England  from  Dorsetshire  through 
to  Yorkshire.  It  consists  mainly  of  layers  of  stiff  blue  clay 
and  sometimes  attains  a thickness  of  600  feet.— Potters’ 
Clay,  a clay  suitable  for  making  the  coarser  varieties  of 
pottery,  or  for  being  worked  by  the  potter. 

II.  a.  Formed  or  consisting  of  clay;  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  clay ; clayey : as, 
a clay  soil ; a clay  hovel. -Clay  iron  ore.  Same  as 
clay  ironstone.—  Clay  ironstone,  the  ordinary  form  o£ 
iron  ore  occurring  in  connection  with  the  coal-measures 
especially  in  England,  where  this  ore  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance. It  consists  essentially  of  carbonate  of  iron  more 
or  less  mixed  with  clay  and  sand,  and  often  has  the  form 
of  nodular  concretionary  masses.  It  contains  from  20  to  50 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  according  to  its  purity. — Clay 
marl,  a whitish,  smooth,  chalky  clay. — Clay  pigeon  a 
saucer  of  baked  clay  used  as  an  artificial  flying  target 'in 
trap-shooting.— Clay  rook,  a rock  made  up  of  fine  argil- 
laceous detntal  material,  and  chiefly  that  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  feldspars  ; indurated  clay:  clayey 
material  sufficiently  hardened  to  be  incapable  of  being 
used  as  clay  without  grinding,  but  not  chemically  altered 
or  metamorphosed.— Clay  shale,  clay  having  a thinly 
laminated  structure.  It  differs  from  clay  slate,  or  argil- 
laceous schist,  in  that  the  latter  has  undergone  more  or  less 
metamorphism,  and  from  this  cause  has  become  crystal- 
line and  schistose  in  structure.— Clay  slate,  an  argilla- 
ceous rock  characterized  by  having  a slaty  or  fissile  struc- 
ture.  It  consists  of  detrital  or  fragmental  material  which 
has  become  consolidated  into  a rock,  and  has  undergone 
more  or  less  rearrangement  of  its  constituent  particles. 
(See  metamorphism,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  under  meta- 
morphic.)  Roofing-slate  is  the  most  characteristic  form  of 
clay  slate.  The  tendency  of  this  rock  to  split  into  thin 
plates,  making  it  available  for  roofing,  is  ordinarily  the 
result  of  conditions  arising  after  its  deposition  and  con- 
solidation (see  cleavage,  3)  ; sometimes,  however,  this 
structure  is  that  of  the  original  deposit.  Clay  slate,  or  ar- 
gillaceous schist,  often  passes  gradually  into  mica  schist, 
and  appears  to  be  an  incipient  stage  in  the  formation  of 
that  rock. 

clay  (kla),  v.  t.  [<  clay , nf]  1.  To  cover  or  ma- 
nure with  clay. 

'The  ground  must  be  clayed  again. 

M ortimer,  Husbandry. 
2.  To  punfy  and.  whiten  with  clay,  as  sugar. 
— 3.  To  puddle  with  clay, 
clay-band  (kla'band),  n.  In  coal-mining , clay 
ironstone,  or  argillaceous  iron  ore,  in  thin  stra- 
ta. [South  Wales.] 

clay-bead  (kla'bed),  n.  One  of  the  large  beads 
of  baked  clay,  oval  or  somewhat  flattened, 
sometimes  found  in  ancient  tombs,  especially 

in  Brittany.  They  are  too  large  to  have  been  commonly 
worn  as  ornaments,  and  their  use  is  uncertain.  They  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  whorls  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  as  Egypt,  the  Troad,  Greece,  and  Armenia, 
and  identified  as  having  been  used  by  ancient  peoples  as 
weights  in  spinning.  * y 

elay-briunccl  (Ma'brand),  a.  Doltish;  stupid. 

Shale.  r 

clay-built  (kla'bilt),  a.  Built  with  clay.  [Rare.] 

Clay-built  cisterns.  E.  Darwin,  Botanic  Garden. 

clay-clotf  (kla'klot),  n.  [ME.  cleiclot. ] A clod 
of  earth ; figuratively,  a corpse. 

. Nu  lith  the  cleiclot  al  so  the  ston. 

Religious  Songs  (in  Owl  and  Nightingale,  ed.  Wright),  p.  73. 

Clay-cold  (kla'kold),  a.  Cold  as  clay  or  earth : 
lifeless.  1 

Clay -cold  were  her  rosy  lips— 

Nae  spark  o'  life  was  there. 

The  Lass  of  Lochroyan  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  112). 
Around  Patroclus  mourn’d  the  Grecian  train 
Stern  in  superior  grief  Pelides  stood  ; 

Those  slaughtering  arms,  so  used  to  bathe  in  blood 
Now  clasp  his  clay -cold  limbs.  Pope,  Iliad,  xviii.  369. 

clay-colored  (kla'kuFord),  a.  Of  the  color  of 
clay — Clay-colored  bunting.  See  bunting 4. 
clay-course  (kla'kors),  n.  In  mining,  a seam 
of  clay  by  the  side  of  a vein ; a gouge, 
clay-daubed  (kla'dabd),  a.  [ME.]  Daubed  with 
clay  or  mortar. 

In  that  cofer  [Noah’s  ark]  that  was  claydaubed. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  492. 

claye  (kla),  n.  [<  F.  claie,  OF.  cloie  = Pr.  cleda, 

< ML.  clida , *cleta  in  dim.  cletella , a hurdle ; of 
Celtic  origin:  cf.  Ir.  cliath  = W.  clwyd,  a hur- 
dle, prob.  cognate  with  E.  hurdle,  q.  v.]  In 
fort.,  a wattle  or  hurdle  made  with  stakes  in- 
terwoven with  osiers,  to  cover  lodgments, 
clayent,  «.  [<  ME.  cleyen,  < cley,  clay,  clay,  + 
-en,  -en2.]  Of  clay. 

These  that  dwellen  [in]  cleyene  housis. 

Wyclif,  Job  iv.  19  (Oxf.). 

clayey  (kla'i),  a.  [<  ME.  cleyi,  cleyye,  clezi,  < 
late  AS .clceig  for  *cUegig,  < claig,  clay,  + -ig, 

• ~y\  Cf:  cladgy,  cledgy. ] 1.  Consist- 

ing of  or  of  the  nature  of  clay ; abounding  with 
clay ; mixed  with  clay ; like  clay. 

A heavy  or  clayey  soil.  Derham. 

2.  Bedaubed  or  besmeared  with  clay. 

.■^eat  flelds>  one  w*>u,d  think,  cannot  come  to  grow  un- 
tuled — no  man  made  clayey  or  made  weary  thereby 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  tit  j. 


ill'll*  clean 

claying  (kla'ing),  n.  [<  clay  + -ingl.]  1.  In  Claytonia  (Ha-to'ni-a),  n.  TNL  named  after 
a 01  re“0Vng  coloring  Dr.  John  Clayton,  a botanist  of  Virginia,  who 

matter  from  sugar  by  the  use  of  clay,  loaves  of  died  in  1773.]  A genus  of  low  herbs  of  the 
SKS  .TO  ™ld8’  ‘he crust  family  Portulacace I,  with  abouT  20  spechfs  be! 
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eninratod  ’ v uuo  a avia nuio  outioca,  o.  v vryvmcu,  anu  t-.  uaronmanc 

saiuiaten  solution  of  pure  sugar  by  dissolving  some  of  the  are  known  as  spring-beauty,  producing  in  early  spring  a 
crystals.  As  the  water  filters  through  the  loaf  it  expels  short  raceme  of  flowers  from  between  the  single  pair  of 
tne  mother-liquor,  and  the  brown  color  descends  toward  leaves.  A species  of  the  Western  States  is  C.  perfoliata, 
me  point  of  the  loaf  and  disappears.  sometimes  used  as  a pot-herb. 

2.  In  stone-working,  the  operation  of  driving  clay-yellow  (kla ' yel " 6),  a.  Dull  brownish- 
dry  clay  into  a blast-hole  which  is  too  damp  for  1 — — 

the  insertion  of  the  blasting-powder, 
claying-bar  (Ma/ing-bar),  n.  In  mining,  a rod 
used  for  making  a blast-hole  water-tight  by 
driving  clay  into  its  crevices,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  charge. 

clayish  (Ma'ish),  a.  [<  clay  + -is/A.]  Partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  clay,  or  containing  particles 
of  it : as,  “ clayish  water,”  Harvey,  Consumption, 
clay-kiln  (kla/kil),  n,  A kiln  or  stove  for  burn- 
ing clay. 

clay-mill  (kla'mil),  n.  A mill  for  mixing  and 
tempering  clay ; a png-mill, 
claymore  (kla'mor),  n.  [Also  glaymore;  < 


yellow  in  color;  luteons. 

cld.  An  abbreviation  of  cleared:  applied  to 
goods  or  shipping  cleared  at  the  custom-house, 
-cle.  [=  F . -cle,  < L.  -cuius,  -culci,  -culum,  a dim. 
term.,  composed  of  two  suffixes,  -co  (see  -ic)  + 
-lo  l-lus) : see  -le,  -cl,  -rule,  etc.  In  recent  F. 
and  E.  the  term,  is  usually  - cute .]  A dimin- 
utive termination,  of  Latin  origin,  occurring 
in  article,  particle,  corpuscle,  muscle,  homuncle, 
etc.,  the  diminutive  force  being  iu  some  cases 
unf  elt  in  English.  In  corpuscle  and  muscle  the  pronun- 
ciation of  c is  assimilated  to  the  preceding  s.  In  icicle, 
chronicle,  and  some  other  words,  the  termination  -cle  is  of 
different  origin. 

Gael,  ciaidheamlimor,  i.  e.,  great” sword*" Gael!  f°rDA°n  cIwtch- 

and  Ir.  claidheamh  = W.  cleddvf  cleddeu  (see  (kle  ehmg-net), ».  A hoop-and- 

cleddyo)  = L.  gladius  (yjtu.  glaive,  <{.  v.)fa  sword*  Formerlyalsocalled 

gTaCaffin ZTZg^^dtt  ‘ tA ^ of  *** 

A T*6  name,  m the  Highlands  heading,  deeding  (kle'ding),  n.  [A  dial,  form 

of  clothing .]  1.  Clothing;  that  which  clothes 
or  covers;  a covering.  [Scotch.]  — 2.  In  en- 
gines : (a)  The  jacket  or  outer  covering  of  the 
cylinder,  or  the  covering  of  hair-felt  put  on 
steam-pipes  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat. 
Also  called  clothing  and  lagging,  (ft)  A timber 
casing  inclosing  the  boiler  of  a locomotive  en- 
gine and  the  fire-box.— 3.  Any  kind  of  plank 
covering,  such  as  the  slating-boards  of  a roof, 
the  boards  of  a floor,  the  plank  lining  of  a pit- 
shaft,  the  planking  of  a coffer-dam,  etc. — 4.  In 
mining,  deal  boarding  for  brattices.  [Eng.] 
Cleak,  v.  and  n.  See  cleilc. 
cleam  (klern),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  Clemen,  < AS.  dm- 
man,  smear,  spread  over  (as  clay,  tar,  oil,  or 
other  viscous  substance)  (=  MD.  kleemen  = 
MLG.  Me  men  = OHG.  MHG.  chleimen,  mold,  aa 
clay,  = Icel.  kleima  = Norw.  kleima,  also  klime, 
smear,  daub;  cf.  Sw.  klena,  stick,  spread,  lay 
on,  = Dan.  Mine,  paste,  lute,  build  with  clay), 
\ clam,  clay,  E.  dial,  cloarn:  see  cloam  and 
claim 2.  Now  only  dial.,  with  var.  clem 2,  and 
mixed  with  clam?,  v.,  clam 2,  a. , q.  v.  Cf . glaim .] 
1.  To  smear  with  clay  or  other  viscous  sub- 
stance. 
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or  Scotland,  of  the  heavy  two-edged  sword. 
This  weapon  remained  in  use  among  the  Highlanders  af- 
ter it  had  been  generally  abandoned  elsewhere.  It  had 
a cross-guard  sometimes  reinforced  with  curved  quillons 
and  shells. 

The  Highlandmen  drew  their  claymores, 

And  gie  a warlike  shout. 

Bonny  Baby  Livingston  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  44). 
2.  A name  given  inaccurately  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  basket-hilted  broadsword  made 


’■  *•  Basket-hilted  Broadswords  of  the  17th  century  ( afterward  called 
Claymores).  3.  Two-handed  Sword,  or  Claymore  proper. 

to  be  used  with  one  hand,  and  closely  resembling 
the  cuirassier’s  broadsword  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  England.  The  blades  of  these  swords  were 
often  marked  with  the  stamp  of  Andrea  Ferrara.  See 
sword. 

Hence — 3.  A soldier  armed  with  a claymore. 
Macaulay. 

clay-pit  (kla 'pit),  n.  A pit  where  clay  is  dug. 
clay-stone  (kla'ston),  n.  One  of  the  concre- 
tionary masses  of  clay  frequently  found  occur- 
ring in  alluvial  deposits,  in  the  form  of  flat 
rounded  disks,  either  simple  or  variously  unit- 
ed so  as  to  give  rise  to  curious  shapes.  They 
are  sometimes  almost  as  regular  as  if  turned 
in  a lathe. 


^ ^ie  with  clay  comly  with-inne. 
& alle  the  endentur  [crevices]  dryuen  daube  with-outen. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  312. 
Sche  took  a leep  [basket]  of  egge  [sedge],  and  cawmede 
[var.  clemede ] it  with  tar  and  pitch. 

Wyclif,  Ex.  ii.  3 (Purv.). 

2.  To  smear  upon;  spread  over;  plaster. 

Yf  wormes  feel  [many]  uppon  hem  be  withoute, 

A strape  of  braas  let  strape  hem  of  therwith, 

And  cleme  uppon  the  wounde  oxe  douuge  abouto. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  92. 

3.  To  glue  together;  fasten  with  glue.  [Now 
*only  prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 

clean  (klen),  a.  [<  ME.  clene,  dome,  < AS. 
clame,  clean,  pure,  bright,  = OS.  Mini  = OFries. 
klen  = MD.  Mine,  D.  kleen,  Mein  = LG.  Men, 
small  (>  Icel.  Idem,  snug,  puny,  = Sw.  klen, 
dial,  klajn,  = Dan.  Mein,  thin,  slight),  = OHG. 
chleini,  bright,  pure,  MHG.  Heine,  Mein,  clean, 
neat,  fine,  small,  G.  klein,  small.  Cf.  W.  glain, 
glan  = Ir.  Gael,  glan,  clean,  pure,  radiant.] 

1 . Unmixed  with  foreign  or  extraneous  matter ; 
free  from  admixture ; unadulterated ; pure. 

Coupes  of  clene  gold  and  peces  of  seluer, 

Rynges  with  rubyes  and  richesses  i-nouwe. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  iii.  23. 
All  this  is  preef  of  holsum  aire  and  clene, 

And  there  as  is  contraier  is  aire  unclene. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 
It  seemed  to  me,  also,  that  in  it  [the  doctrine  of  com- 
pensation] might  be  shown  men  a ray  of  divinity  the 
present  action  of  the  soul  of  this  world,  clean  from  all 
vestige  of  tradition.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  Free  from  dirt  or  filth ; having  all  unclean- 
ness  removed. 

J esus.  Marcelle,  myn  awne  discipill  dere, 

Do  vs  haue  watir  here  in  hast. 

Marc.  Maistir,  it  is  all  redy  here, 

And  here  a towell  clene  to  taste  [handle], 

York  Play 8,  p.  234. 

Faynd  to  wash  themselves  incessantly ; 

Yet  nothing  cleaner  were  for  such  intent 
But  rather  fowler  seemed  to  the  eye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  61. 
Let  Thisby  have  clean  linen.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  2. 


clean 

3.  Morally  pure ; guiltless ; upright ; honorable. 

Thow  taugtest  hem  in  the  trinitee  to  take  baptesme, 

And  be  clene  thorw  that  crystennynge  of  alle  kynnes 

synnes.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  184. 

He  knew  who  should  betray  him ; therefore  said  he,  Ye 
are  not  all  dean.  John  xiii.  11. 

Mr.  will  be  a formidable  rival  among  the  better 

class.  “He  is  a very  dean  man.  He  got  his  nomination 
in  a very  dean  way.  ” 

Springfield  Pep. , quot.  inMerriam’s  Life  of  Bowles,  II.  261. 

4.  Among  the  Jews : ( a ) Of  persons,  free  from 
ceremonial  defilement. 

And  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  a lamb,  then  she  shall 
bring  two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons;  the  one  for  a 
burnt-offering,  and  the  other  for  a sin-offering:  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  her,  and  she  shall  be 
dean.  Lev.  xii.  8. 

(Z>)  Of  animals  and  things,  not  causing  cere- 
monial defilement ; specifically,  of  animals,  not 
forbidden  by  the  ceremonial  law  for  use  in  sac- 
rifice and  for  food. 

Of  clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  dean , . . . 
there  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark. 

Gen.  vii.  8,  9. 

But  rather  give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have ; and,  be- 
hold, all  things  are  clean  unto  you.  Luke  xi.  41. 

5.  Free  from  defect  in  substance  or  execution ; 
without  blemish  or  shortcoming : as,  a clean  gar- 
den; clean  timber;  a clean  proof  (in  printing) ; 
to  make  a clean  copy  from  a draft ; to  make  a 
clean  job  of  a piece  of  work. — 6f.  Clear ; bright ; 
keen;  incisive. 

And  Deffebus,  my  dere  son,  I dem  hym  the  next ; 

With  counsel!  & comford  of  clene  men  of  wit,  . . . 
That  fare  shall  in  fere  & feliship  to  gedur. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2798. 
Of  youre  clene  witte  and  youre  consayte 
I am  full  gladde  in  harte  and  thought, 

And  hym  to  mete  with-outen  latt 
I am  redy.  York  Plays,  p.  208. 

7t.  Noble;  excellent;  notable. 

In  his  company  come  mony  clene  Dukes, 

And  Erles  also,  with  mony  gret  lordis. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4078. 
In  kynges  court  and  knyghtes  the  clennest  men  and  fairest 
Shullen  serue  for  the  lord  selue,  so  fareth  god  almyglity. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xix.  95. 

8.  Whole;  entire;  complete. 

He  that  made  man  mest  3our  liues  mot  saue 
& alle  oure  clene  companie. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1434. 
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3.  Without  miscarriage ; dexterously;  neatly; 
cleverly.  [Obsolescent.] 

Byte  not  thi  mete,  but  kerve  it  clene, 

Be  welle  ware  no  drop  be  sene. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  20. 
Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer.  Rev.  J.  Henley. 
4f.  Nobly;  beautifully. 

Kyng  Auferius  came  crossyng  them  the  way, 
ffull  clene  armyd  in  riche  and  good  Aray. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S),  L 2728. 

+Clean  cam.  See  cam-. 

clean  (Men),  v.  t.  [<  clean,  a.  The  old  verb  is 
cleanse,  q.  v.]  1.  To  make  clean;  remove  all 

foreign  or  defiling  matter  from;  purify;  cleanse. 

Time  enough  to  clean  our  ship’s  bottom. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1688. 
Clean’d  their  vigorous  wings.  Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  857. 
2.  To  remove  by  cleaning  or  in  the  process  of 
cleaning:  with  off : as,  to  clean  off  filth — Clean- 
ing-and-sorting  machine,  in  brewing,  a form  of  grain- 
cleaner  used  for  freeing  barley,  previous  to  malting,  from 
all  foreign  substances,  such  as  other  grain,  the  seeds  of 
grass  and  weeds,  dust,  and  dirt;  a malt-cleaning  machine. 
— To  clean  out.  (a)  To  deprive  of  all  available  means ; 
exhaust  the  pecuniary  resources  of. 

He  [Bentley]  must  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  out. 

De  Quincey. 

( b ) To  remove  completely ; clear  out.  [Colloq.  ] = Syn. 
Clean,  Cleanse.  Cleanse  is  stronger  than  clean,  expressing 
more  thorough  work.  Clean  is  generally  used  of  physical 
purification ; cleanse , of  physical  or  moral.  Clean  is  more 
common. 


cleanse 

4f.  Dexterous;  adroit;  clever;  artful. 

For  he  was  school’d  by  kinde  in  all  the  skill 
Of  close  conveyance,  and  each  practise  ill 
Of  coosinage  and  cleanly  knaverie. 

Spenser , Mother  Hub.  Tale. 


Neat;  trim;  well-shaped. 

9. 


Compare  cleanf 


Having  bought  my  boat, 
it  now  and  then. 


. I require  a menial  to  clean 
Howells,  Venetian  Life,  vii. 


I commanded,  and  they  cleansed  the  chambers. 

Neh.  xiii.  9. 


Cleanse  me  from  my  sin. 


Ps.  li.  2. 


Only  that  is  poetry  which  cleanses  and  mans  me. 

Emerson,  Inspiration. 

clean-cut  (klen'kut),  a . Clear-cut ; well-shaped ; 
definite ; precise : as,  a clean-cut  mouth ; a clean- 
cut  statement. 

A fine  orator  with  a clean-cut  perception  of  the  political 
facts  of  the  situation  and  a patriotic  desire  to  serve  all. 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  420. 

cleaner  (kle'ner),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 

cleans.  Specifically— (a)  A curriers’ knife,  (b)  In  found- 
ing, a hand-tool  used  in  making  molds,  (c)  One  of  a pair 
of  small  card-cylinders  in  a carding-machine  which  remove 
the  fiber  from  another  small  cylinder  called  a worker,  and 
return  it  to  the  main  card-cylinder  ; an  urchin. — Cotton- 
See  cottonseed. 


seed  cleaner  wvv  wv((vrv  wvw 

Detlfvw>n^that^TreeVl^er\^f\eii0  remissUm*^  SU^le  clean-handed  (klenWded),  a.  1.  Having 
p 4 ^Torkm/ton,  Eiarie  oi  Eng.  Travell,  p.  27.  clean,  hands.—  2.  Figuratively,  free  from  moral 
And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  taint  or  suspicion ; guiltless  of  wrong-doing  . 
not  make  clean  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy  field.  now  used  mostly  of  fidelity  to  pecuniary  trusts : 

Lev.  xxiii.  22.  .as,  he  came  out  of  the  transaction  clean-hancled. 

cleaning  (kle'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clean,  i\] 
1.  The  act  of  making  clean. — 2.  The  after- 
birth of  cows,  ewes,  etc. 
cleaning-machine  (kle'ning-ma-shen'/),  n.  In 
silk-manvf.,  a machine  in  -”***-1* 


9.  Well-proportioned;  shapely;  elegant, 

Methoughte  he  had  a pair 
Of  legges  and  of  feet,  so  clene  and  fair, 

That  all  my  herte  I gaf  unto  his  hold. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  598. 
Thy  waist  is  straight  and  clean.  Waller. 

They  [Indians]  are  straight  and  well  proportioned,  hav- 
ing tile  cleanest  and  most  exact  limbs  in  the  world. 

Bemrley,  Virginia,  iii.  If  1. 

10.  Free  from  awkwardness;  not  bungling; 
dexterous;  adroit:  as,  a clean  boxer;  a clean 
leap;  a clean  trick. — 11.  In  whale-fishing, hav- 
ing no  fish  or  oil  aboard ; having  captured  no 
whales. 

Three  vessels  were  reported  clean , the  remainder  having 
from  one  to  nine  [whales].  Science,  VI.  259. 

12f.  Free;  unencumbered. 

What  brother  or  sistir  of  this  fraternite  dye,  he  slial 
haue,  of  the  clene  katel  [chattel,  property]  of  the  Gilde, 
xx.  meases  songyn  for  his  soule. 


Clean  bill  of  health. 

Clean  hands,  freedom  from  wrong-doin^ 
evil  intention : originally  biblical  and  used  in  the  broad 
est  sense,  but  now  used  especially  with  regard  to  financial 
transactions : as,  he  retired  from  office  with  clean  hands. 

He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a pure  heart.  Ps.  xxiv.  4. 
The  clean  thing,  the  right  course  to  pursue ; the  honor- 
able thing  to  do.  [Colloq.] 

It  would  have  been  the  dean  thing  to  say  at  once  that 
no  debate  would  be  allowed,  instead  of  professing  a readi- 
ness to  go  into  debate,  and  then  to  refuse  discussion. 

Washington  Patriot,  April  3,  1871. 
To  make  a clean  breast  of.  See  breast.— To  make 
a clean  sweep.  See  sweep.  _ 

clean  (klen),  adv.  [<  ME.  clene , < AS.  clcene, 
quite,  entirely,  < dcene , clean.  Cf.  clear , adv.] 

1 . In  a clean  manner. 

All  his  apparell  cleane  brush t,  and  his  shoes  made  cleane. 

Rhodes,  Boke  of  Nurture  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  70. 

2.  Quite;  perfectly;  wholly;  entirely;  fully; 
as,  the  dam  was  carried  clean  away. 

Contricioun  hadde  clene  forgeten  to  crye  and  to  wepe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xx.  367. 
The  people  . . . passed  dean  over  Jordan.  Josh.  iii.  17. 
Now  a ball  or  two  may  pass  dean  through  your  body, 
and  never  do  any  harm  at  all.  Sheridan,  The  Bivals,  v.  3. 


..  which  dust  and 

other  foreign  substances  are  removed  from  silk 
thread  by  drawing  it  through  a brush.  Knots  and 
tangles  are  taken  out  by  drawing  the  thread  through  a 
notch  in  a bar.  If  a knot  catches,  the  bobbin  which  car- 
ries that  thread  is  lifted  off  the  friction-roll  which  drives  it, 
and  its  motion  ceases  until  the  operator  frees  the  thread. 

cleanish  (kle ' nish),  a . [<  clean  + 

Rather  clean. 

cleanlily  (klen'li-li),  adv.  In  a cleanly  manner ; 
neatly ; cleverly. 

clean-limbed  (klen'limd),  a.  Having  well-pro- 
portioned limbs ; lithe;  shapely:  as,  “a  clean- 
limbed fellow,”  Dickens . 

Tonquin  is  very  populous,  being  thick  set  with  Villages  ; 
and  the  Natives  in  general  are  of  a middle  stature,  and 
clean-limb’ d.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  40. 

The  state  or  char- 


English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 

See  bill  of  health,  under  bill 3.—  cleanliness  (klen'li-nes),  n . 

from  wronsr-doimr : innocence  of  acler  Qf  being  cleanly ; freedom  from  dirt,  filth, 
or  any  foul  matter;  the  disposition  to  keep 
clean,  or  the  habit  of  keeping  so. 


Not  to  need  any  exquisite  decking,  having  no  adornment 
but  cleanliness.  Sir  P . Sidney. 

The  cleanliness  of  its  streets.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Such  cleanliness  from  head  to  heel.  Swift. 

cleanly  (klen'li),  a.  [Now  spelled  cleanly  in- 
stead of  clenly , in  imitation  of  clean;  early  mod. 
E.  clenly , < ME.  clenly , clenliclie , clarity,  < AS. 
clcerilic,  a.,  < clane , clean,  + -lie : see  clean , a., 
and-Zy1.]  1.  Free  from  dirt  or  any  foul  mat- 
ter; personally  neat ; careful  to  keep  or  make 
clean. 

An  ant  is  a very  cleanly  insect,  and  throws  out  of  her  nest 
all  the  small  remains  of  the  corn  on  which  she  feeds. 

Addison. 

Some  plain  but  cleanly  country  maid.  Dryden. 

2.  Free  from  injurious  or  polluting  influence ; 
pure;  innocent:  as,  “ cleanly  joys,”  Glanville . — 
3f.  Cleansing;  making  clean. 

The  fair 

With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hah.  Prior. 


As  the  kynge  come  fro  chirche  on  a day,  ther  mette 
hym  a comly  man.  well  araied,  and  clenly. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  45. 

He  [the  verse-maker]  may  both  vse,  and  also  manifest 
his  arte  to  his  great  praise,  and  need  no  more  be  ashamed 
thereof  than  a shoemaker  to  haue  made  a cleanly  shoe,  or 
a Carpenter  to  haue  buylt  a faire  house. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  253. 

cleanly  (klen'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  clenly , clenli, 
clenliclie AS.  clcenlice  (=  MD.  ldeinlick  = OHG-. 
cleirilihho ),  adv.,  < clcerilic,  a.:  see  cleanly , a., 
clean , a .,  and  -Zy2.]  1.  Entirely;  wholly;  com- 
pletely. [Clean  is  generally  used  in  this  sense.] 

All  the  councell  fro  kourtt  was  clenely  depertid. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11527. 
When  Castor  had  clarity  consayuit  his  [Antenor’s]  wille, 
He  onswared  him. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1918. 
Th^  pollen-masses  were  not  removed  nearly  so  cleanly 
as  those  which  had  been  naturally  removed  by  insects. 

Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  98. 

2.  In  a clean  manner;  neatly;  without  soil  or 
uncleanness. 

Whether  our  natives  might  not  live  cleanly  and  com- 
fortably. Bp.  Berkeley,  Querist. 

He  was  very  cleanly  dressed.  Dickens. 

3.  Decently;  morally;  with  freedom  from  vice 
or  impurity. 

If  I do  grow  great,  . . . I ll  . . . live  cleanly,  as  a noble- 
man should  do.  Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 

4f.  Cleverly;  adroitly;  dexterously. 

His  kyrtel  of  clene  whijt  clenly che  y-sewed. 

Piers  Plowmans  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  229. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  iu  cleanly- coin’d  excuses. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1073. 

To  have  a quick  hand  and  convey  things  cleanly. 

Middleton,  Witch,  ii.  3. 

5f.  Clearly;  unmistakably. 

He  the  kinges  cry  clenli  hadde  lierde. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3847. 

cleanness  (klen'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  clennesse , 
clannesse , etc.,  < AS.  clamnes , < clcene,  clean,  + 
-ncs,  -ness : see  clean , a .,  and  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  clean.  ( a ) Freedom  from  dirt, 
filth,  or  foreign  or  offensive  matter ; neatness. 

Cleanness  of  body  is  rightly  esteemed  to  proceed  from 
a modesty  of  manners,  and  from  reverence. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iv.  2. 

(b)  Freedom  from  ceremonial  pollution. 

No  scrupulous  purity,  none  of  the  ceremonial  cleanness 
which  characterizes  the  diction  of  our  academical  phari- 
sees. Macaulay. 

(c)  Exactness;  purity;  justness;  correctness:  used  of  lan- 
guage or  style. 

He  minded  only  the  clearness  of  his  satire,  and  the 
cleanness  of  expression.  Dryden , J uvenal’s  Satires. 

(d)  Moral  purity;  innocence;  freedom  from  anything  dis- 
honorable, immoral,  or  sinful. 

Vnder  shadow  of  shame  shewid  forth  hir  ernd, 

With  a cornpas  of  clennes  to  colour  hir  speche. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  523. 

Clannesse  of  the  comune  and  clerkes  clene  lyuynge 
Made  unite  holychurche  in  holynesse  stonde. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  381. 

The  cleanness  and  purity  of  one’s  mind.  Pope. 

cleansable  (klen'za-bl),  a.  [<  cleanse  4-  - able .] 
Capable  of  being  cleansed.  Sherwood.  Also 
spelled,  less  correctly,  cleansible.  [Rare.] 
cleanse  (klenz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cleansed , 
ppr.  cleansing.  [Now  spelled  cleanse  instead  of 
dense , in  imitation  of  dean;  early  mod.  E.  dense , 

< ME.  clensen , clensien , < AS.  deensian , make 
clean,  a causal  verb  with  formative  -s  (cf.  rinse), 

< clcene,  clean:  see  clean , «.]  I . trans.  1.  To 
make  clean;  free  from  filth,  impurity,  infection, 
or,  in  general,  from  whatever  is  polluting,  nox- 
ious, or  offensive. 

Whanne  ye  slialle  drynke,  your  mouthe  clence  withe  a 
clothe.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

Where  ploughmen  cleanse  the  earth  of  rubbish,  weed,  and 

And  give  the  fallow  lands  their  seasons  and  their  tilth. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii  351. 

This  river  the  Jews  proffered  the  Pope  to  cleanse,  so 
they  might  have  what  they  found. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  To  free  from  moral  impurity  or  guilt. 

Lord,  grawnt  me,  ar  [beforel  that  I deye, 

Sorowe  of  herte  with  terys  of  eye, 

Clene  clensyd  for  thy  mercye. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  193. 

Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults.  Ps,  xix.  12. 


cleanse 

3.  To  remove ; wash  or  purge  away. 

The  leches  waisshed  softly  his  woundes,  and  leide  ther- 
to  salue  and  oynementes  to  dense  the  venym. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  668. 
Not  all -her  odorous  tears  can  cleanse  her  crime.  Dryden. 

4.  In  calico-printing,  to  render  (the  undyed 
parts)  white  and  clean  hy  removing  the  excess 
of  mordant  from  them  hy  immersion  in  a hath 
of  cow-dung  and  warm  water,  or  in  some  arti- 
ficial substitute;  to  dung. — 5.  In  brewing,  to 
remove  the  yeast  from  (the  beer). =Syn.  1.  Clean, 
Cleanse.  See  clean. 

ILt  vntrans.  To  become  clean. 

The  cloudes  wax  clere,  clensit  the  ayre. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1066. 
Drinking also  of  that  muddievnsauourie  water:  and  thus 
returne  they,  cleansing  from  all  their  sinnes. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  269. 

cleanser  (klen'zer),  «.  One  who  or  that  which 
cleanses. 

Honey  of  roses,  taken  internally,  is  a good  cleanser. 

Arbuthnot. 

clean-shaped  (klen'shapt),  a.  Symmetrical  in 
shape  j well-proportioned, 
cleansible,  a.  See  cleansable. 
cleansing  (klen'zing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cleanse,  v.~\ 
Adapted  to  cleanse  and  purify ; designed  for  or 
devoted  to  purifying.— cleansing  days.  Ash  Wed- 
nesday  and  the  three  days  following.— Cleansing  week. 
Same  as  Chaste,  week  (which  see,  under  chaste). 

cleansmg-vat  (klen'zing-vat),  n.  In  brewing, 
a vat  in  which  the  fermentation  of  the  beer  is 
completed.  The  yeast  passes  out  of  a bung- 
hole,  and  the  supply  is  kept  up  from  a store-vat. 
clean-timberedt  (klen/tinriberd),  a.  Well-pro- 
portioned. [Rare.] 

I think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timbered. 

^ Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

clean-np  (klen'up),  n.  1.  A general  cleaning. 
[Colloq.] — 2.  In  gold-mining : (a)  The  operation 
of  separating  and  saving  the  gold  and  amalgam 
collected  in  the  sluices  iu  gravel  washing,  or 
obtained  in  the  stamp-milling  of  gold  ores  by 
battery  andplate  amalgamation.  (6)  The  gold 
obtained  at  a given  time  by  the  above  process. 
[Cordilleran  mining  region.] 

This  specimen  — but  a small  trifle — . . . 

Was  his  last  week's  clean  up  and  his  all. 

^ Bret  Harte,  His  Answer  to  Her  Letter. 

clear  (kler),  a.  and  n,  [<  ME.  clere,  cler,  < OF. 
cler,  clair,  F.  clair  =Pr.  clar  = Sp.  Pg.  claro  = 
It.  chiaro  = MD.  klaer,  D.  klaar  = Ieel.  kldrr  — 
Sw.  Dan.  G.  klar,  < L.  clarus,  clear,  bright,  bril- 
liant, famous,  glorious.  From  the  same  source 
are  claret,  clarify,  clarity,  declare,  chiaroscuro, 
etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Free  from  darkness  or  opacity ; 
bright;  brilliant;  luminous;  unclouded;  not 
obscured. 

I wilt  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear  day.  Amos  viii.  9. 
It  is  almost  clear  dawn.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 

2f.  Bright-colored;  gay;  showy;  magnificent. 
Him  that  is  clothed  with  clear  clothing. 

Wyclif,  Jas.  ii.  3. 

3.  Free  from  anything  that  would  impair  trans- 
parency or  purity  of  color ; pellucid ; trans- 
parent: as,  clear  water ; a clear  complexion. 

The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure,  and  clear. 

Denham , Cooper’s  Hill. 
As  clear  as  glass 

The  water  ran  in  ripples  o’er  that  strand. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  II.  222. 
Soft,  gentle,  loving  eyes  that  gleam 
Clear  as  a starlit  mountain  stream. 

0.  W.  Holmes , At  the  Pantomime. 
Specifically — 4.  In  glass-ivorking,  free  from 
etching,  depolish,  or  anything  which  could  dull 
the  surface.  Objects  partially  depolished  are 
said  to  be  lialf-clear. — 5.  Not  confused  or  dull; 
quick  and  exact  in  action,  as  the  mind  or  its 
faculties;  acute,  as  the  senses : as,  a clear  mind; 
a clear  head. 

So  rounds  he  to  a separate  mind 
Prom  whence  clear  memory  may  begin. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  xlv. 
Thine  eyes, 

Were  they  but  clear , would  see  a fiery  host 
Above  thee.  Bryant,  Constellations. 

6.  Manifest  to  the  mind ; comprehensible ; well 
defined  or  apprehended.  In  philosophy,  as  a tech- 
meal  term,  clear  is  opposed  to  obscure,  and  does  not  imply 
that  the  idea  to  which  it  is  applied  is  so  perfectly  appre- 
hended as  would  be  implied  by  the  adjective  distinct  (op- 
posed to  indistinct  or  confused).  These  words  were  first 
used  technically  as  applied  to  vision  by  writers  on  optics. 
Cleac  vision  occurs  where  there  is  sufficient  light ; distinct 
vision,  where  the  parts  of  the  object  seen  can  be  recog- 
nized. Descartes  extended  the  terms  to  the  mental  appre- 
hension of  truth,  which  he  considered  analogous  to  vision. 
Leibnitz  gave  more  technically  logical  definitions,  espe- 
cially of  the  term  distinct  (which  see),  and  added  the 
term  adequate. 
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Simple  ideas  are  clear  when  they  are  such  as  the  ob- 
jects themselves  from  whence  they  were  taken  did  or 
might,  in  a well-ordered  sensation  or  perception,  present 
them.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxix.  2. 

A concept  is  said  to  be  clear  when  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness is  such  as  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  as  a whole 
from  others.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Logic,  ix.  if  28. 

It  was  clear  that,  of  whatever  sins  the  King  of  Prussia 
might  have  been  guilty,  he  was  now  the  injured  party. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

7.  Obvious  to  the  senses ; distinctly  and  easily 
perceptible. 

As  both  theyr  trauth  & penance  well  deserude 
All  in  fine  gold  to  liaue  theyr  image  kerude, 

For  cleere  recorde  of  theyr  most  woorthy  fames. 

Puttenham,  Partheniades,  ii. 

8.  Free  from  anything  that  perturbs;  undis- 
turbed hy  care  or  passion ; unruffled ; serene ; 
calm. 

To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  aspect  and  clear, 

Made  answer.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  733. 

Till  ev’n  the  clear  face  of  the  guileless  King  . . . 
Became  her  bane.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

9.  Free  from  guilt  or  blame ; morally  unblem- 
ished; irreproachable;  pure. 

I write  to  you  this  second  epistle,  in  which  I stir  your 
clear  soul  by  monishing.  Wyclif,  2 Pet.  iii.  1. 

Duncan  . . . hath  been 

So  clear  in  his  great  office.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
In  honour  clear.  Pope,  Epistle  to  Addison,  1.  68. 

10.  Free  from  something  objectionable,  espe- 
cially from  entanglement  or  embarrassment ; 
free  from  accusation  or  imputation,  distress, 
imprisonment,  or  the  like : absolute  or  follow- 
ed by  of  or  from. 

The  cruel  corporal  whisper’d  in  my  ear, 

Five  pounds,  if  rightly  tipt,  would  set  me  clear.  Gay. 
No  one  could  have  started  with  a more  resolute  deter- 
mination to  stand  clear  of  party  politics  than  Prince  Al- 
bert. J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  vii. 

A house  may  be  kept  almost  clear  of  fleas  by  frequent 
washing  and  sweeping. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  190. 

1 1 . Free  from  impediment  or  obstruction ; un- 
obstructed : as,  a clear  view. 

And  make  a clear  way  to  the  gods.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  4. 
My  companion  . . . left  the  way  clear  to  him.  Addison. 
A clear  field  and  no  favor.  Proverbial  saying. 

12.  Sounding  distinctly;  plainly  audible;  ca- 
norous : as,  his  voice  was  loud  and  clear. 

The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full  clear  note 
For  hours,  and  wearied  not. 

Bryant,  Old  Man’s  Counsel. 
For  like  the  clear  voice  when  a trumpet  shrills,  . . . 

So  rang  the  clear  voice  of  iEakides. 

Tennyson,  Achilles  over  the  Trench. 

13.  Without  diminution  or  deduction;  abso- 
lute ; net : as,  clear  profit  or  gain. 

lie  through,  what  ere  it  cost, 

So  much  cleare  game,  or  so  much  coine  cleare  lost. 

T.  Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  ii. 
I often  wished  that  I had  clear, 

For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a year.  Swift. 

14.  Without  admixture,  adulteration,  or  dilu- 
tion: as,  a fabric  of  clear  silk;  clear  brandy; 
clear  tea.  [U.  S.]  — 15.  Free  from  defect  or 
blemish:  as,  clear  lumber.  — 16.  Free  from 
doubt ; mentally  certain ; clearly  convinced ; 
sure : as,  I am  perfectly  clear  on  that  point. 

I have  heard  of  a thing  they  call  Doomsday-book — I am 
clear  it  has  been  a rental  of  back-ganging  tenants. 

Scott,  Redgauntlet,  Letter  xi. 

17f.  Sole;  unaided;  unaccompanied. 

It  was  that  worthi  william  that  wiges  [men]  so  louen, 

& that  brou3t  3011  out  of  bale  with  his  cler  strengthe. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2037. 
Clear  days  (preceded  by  some  numeral,  as  three,  five, 
nine,  etc.),  whole  days,  exclusive  of  that  on  which  some 
proceeding  is  commenced  or  completed  : as,  lie  was  allow- 
ed three  clear  days  in  which  to  pay  up.— To  boil  clear. 
See  boil%.  = Syn.  Plain,  Obvious,  etc.  See  manifest,  a. 

II.  n.  1.  In  carp.,  arch.,  etc.,  unobstructed 
space ; space  between  two  bodies  in  which  no 
third  body  intervenes ; unbroken  or  uninter- 
rupted surface : used  only  in  the  phrase  in  the 
clear : as,  it  measures  fifty  feet  in  the  clear. — 

2.  That  which  is  clarified ; clarified  liquor  or 
other  matter. — 3f.  Light;  clearness. 

In  the  north,  distinguishing  the  hours, 

The  loadstar  of  our  course  dispers’d  his  clear. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

clear  (kler),  adv.  [<  ME.  clere , < clere,  a.,  clear. 
In  2d  sense,  cf .'  clean,  adv.']  1 . Clearly ; plain- 
ly ; not  obscurely ; manifestly. 

Now  clear  I understand.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  376. 

Sh’  hath  eyes  (like  Faith),  but  yet  (alas  !)  those  eyes 
See  deer  by  night,  by  day  are  blinde  as  Bats. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Triumph  of  Faith,  i.  19. 

2.  Quite;  entirely;  wholly;  clean:  as,  to  cut 
a piece  clear  off ; he  climbed  clear  to  the  top. 


clear 

He  put  his  mouth  to  her  ear,  and,  under  pretext  of  a 
whisper,  bit  it  clear  off.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

The  ambition  of  Alexander  did  not  only  destroy  a great 
part  of  the  world,  but  made  it  put  on  a clear  other  face 
than  it  had  before.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  353. 

Came 

A bitter  wind,  clear  from  the  North. 

Tennyson , Passing  of  Arthur. 

clear  (kler),  v.  [<  ME.  cleren  = D.  klaren  = 
LG.  kleren,  klaren  = MHG.  klccren,  G.  klaren, 
klaren  = Dan.  klare  = Sw.  klara,  clear,  from  the 
adj. ; cf.  Sp.  clarar  (obs.),  clarear  = Pg.  clarear 
==  It.  chiarare,  chiarire , < L.  clarare,  clear,  < cla- 
rus, clear:  see  clear,  a]  I.  trans.  1.  To  re- 
move whatever  diminishes  brightness,  trans- 
parency, or  purity  of  color  from : as,  to  clear 
liquors ; to  clear  a mirror ; to  clear  the  sky. — 

2.  To  make  clear  to  the  mind ; free  from  ob- 
scurity, perplexity,  or  ambiguity ; explain ; 
solve ; prove : now  generally  followed  by  up,  or 
by  from  or  of  before  the  thing  removed : as,  to 
clear  up  a case ; to  clear  a theory  from  doubt ; 
to  clear  a statement  of  confusing  details. 

Let  a god  descend,  and  clear  the  business  to  the  audi- 
ence* Dryden. 

Hailing  fully  cleared  their  ungratefulnesse  and  impu- 
dency,  and  being  assured  of  the  choice  of  a successor  that 
was  to  be  expected  within  flue  or  six  weekes,  hee  was  de- 
sirous to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  Barke,  and  to  visit 
the  Colony  in  Virginia. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  II.  164. 
To  be  sure,  that  matter  was  never  rightly  cleared  up. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

3.  To  free  from  obstructions;  free  from  any 
impediment  or  encumbrance,  or  from  anything 
useless,  noxious,  or  injurious  : as,  to  clear  the 
way ; to  clear  the  table ; to  clear  the  sea  of  pi- 
rates ; to  clear  land  of  trees ; to  clear  the  voice. 

Addressing  themselves  to  the  work  of  clearing  the  land. 

Emerson,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concord. 

4.  To  free  from  foreign  or  extraneous  matter ; 
remove  anything  from  that  impairs  purity  or 
homogeneity.  Specifically — (a)  In  galvanizing  sheet - 
iron,  to  remove  oxid  from  (the  surface  of  the  plates  un- 
der treatment)  by  immersion  in  muriatic  acid.  ( b ) In 
calico-printing,  to  remove  superfluous  dye  from  (cloth). 
See  clearing,  1 (c). 

5.  To  remove  (something  that  has  ceased  to 
be  wanted,  or  is  of  the  nature  of  an  encum- 
brance, impediment,  or  obstruction) : with  off, 
away,  etc. : as,  to  clear  off  debts ; to  clear  away 
the  debris. 

If,  however,  we  cannot  lay  the  foundation,  it  is  some- 
thing to  clear  away  the  rubbish ; if  we  cannot  set  up  truth, 
it  is  something  to  pull  down  error. 

Macaulay,  On  West.  Reviewer’s  Def.  of  Mill. 

6.  To  empty. 

I am  confident  not  a Man  among  us  all  did  clear  his 
Dish,  for  it  rained  so  fast  and  such  great  drops  into  our 
Callabashes,  that  after  we  had  sup’d  off  as  much  Choco- 
late and  Rain-Water  together  as  suffised  us,  our  Calla- 
bashes were  still  above  half  full. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  86. 

7.  To  free ; liberate  or  disengage;  rid:  abso- 
lutely or  with  of  or  from : as,  to  clear  one’s  self 
from  debt  or  obligation. 

Twice  in  one  houre  & a lialfe  the  Britaine  boarded  her, 
yet  they  cleared  themselves. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  6. 
Being  thus  tired  with  one  another’s  company,  ...  we 
used  all  the  means  we  could  to  clear  ourselves  of  one  an- 
other. R.  Knox  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  385). 

8.  To  justify  or  vindicate ; prove  or  declare  to 
be  innocent ; acquit. 

That  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  Ex.  xxxiv.  7. 
This  earth,  how  false  it  is  ! What  means  is  left  for  me 
To  clear  myself  ? It  lies  in  your  belief. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  5. 
Ferd.  Antonio,  sir,  lias  many  amiable  qualities. 

Jerome.  But  he  is  poor ; can  you  clear  him  of  that,  I say  ? 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  3. 

9.  To  make  gain  or  profit  to  the  amount  of, 
beyond  all  expenses  and  charges ; net. 

He  clears  but  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  a year. 

Addison. 

10.  To  leap  clean  over,  or  pass  by  without 
touching;  get  over  or  past : as,  to  clear  a hedge 
or  ditch ; to  clear  a rock  at  sea  by  a few  yards. 

Ten  feet  of  ground 

He  clear’d,  in  his  start,  at  the  very  first  bound  ! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  68. 
They  had  scarcely  cleared  the  churchyard  when  a voice 
. . . called  out  to  them  to  stop. 

Quoted  in  First  Year  of  a Silken  Reign,  p.  101. 

1 1 . Naut.  and  com. , to  free  from  legal  detention, 
as  imported  goods  or  a ship,  by  paying  duties 
or  dues  and  procuring  and  giving  the  requisite 
documents : as,  to  clear  a cargo ; to  clear  a ship 
at  the  custom-house — To  clear  a ship  for  action, 
or  to  clear  for  action,  to  remove  all  encumbrances  from 
the  decks,  and  prepare  for  an  engagement.— To  clear  the 
decks.  See  deck. — To  clear  the  land  (naut.),  to  make 
such  a distance  from  shore  as  to  have  open  sea-room  and 


clear  1038 

(c)  In  calico-printing , the  operation  of  removing  superflu- 
ous dye  from  the  cloth,  by  washing,  treating  with  bran  and 
soap,  and  grass-bleaching,  (d)  In  glass-manuf.,  the  keep- 
ing of  molten  glass  in  a thinly  fluid  condition,  to  permit 
impurities  and  all  uncombined  substances  to  separate  and 
settle  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  glass  clear.  This  is 
assisted  by  agitation,  first  by  the  escape  of  the  gases  dis- 
engaged, and,  when  this  ceases,  by  stirring  with  iron  ladles 
or  poles,  and  finally  by  introducing  some  substance  con- 
taining water,  which  is  pushed  to  the  bottom,  and  there 
evolves  steam,  which  works  upward  through  the  mass.  ( e ) 
In  galvanizing  sheet-iron , the  operation  of  removing  oxid 
from  the  surface  of  the  plates  under  treatment  by  immers- 
ing them  in  muriatic  acid.  (/)  In  hanking , the  mutual 
exchange  between  banks  of  checks  and  drafts,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  differences.  The  place  where  this  is  effected 
is  called  a clearing-house  (which  see),  (g)  In  English 
railway  management,  the  act  of  distributing  among  the 
different  companies  the  proceeds  of  the  through  traffic 
passing  over  several  railways.  The  necessary  calculations 
are  made  in  the'railway  clearing-house  in  London. 

2.  That  whioh  is  cleared,  or  is  cleared  away ; 
specifically,  in  the  plural,  the  total  of  the  claims 
to  be  settled  at  a clearing-house. — 3.  A place 
or  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood  for  cultivation. 
Pleasantly  lay  the  clearings  in  the  mellow  summer  mom. 

Whittier , Parson  Avery. 

4.  The  amount  of  free  play  or  space  between 
the  cogs  of  two  geared  wheels  when  fitted  to- 
gether. 

clearing-battery  (kler'ing-bat//6r-i),  n.  See 
battery. 

clearing-beck  (kler'ing-feek),  n.  See  beck5. 
clearing-house  (kler'ing-hous),  n.  A place  or 
institution  where  the  settlement  of  mutual 
claims,  especially  of  banks,  is  effected  by  the 
payment  of  differences  called  balances.  Clerks 
from  each  bank  attend  the  clearing-house  with  checks  and 
drafts,  usually  called  exchanges , on  the  other  banks  be- 
longing to  the  clearing-house.  These  exchanges  are  dis- 
tributed by  messengers  among  the  clerks  of  the  banks  that 
must  pay  them.  Each  bank  in  turn  receives  from  all  the 
other  banks  the  exchanges  they  have  received  drawn  on 
it  and  which  it  must  pay.  The  exchanges  which  a bank 
takes  to  the  clearing-house  are  called  creditor  exchanges  ; 
the  exchanges  which  it  receives  from  the  other  banks  rep- 
resented there  are  called  debtor  exchanges.  If  the  cred- 
itor exchanges  of  a bank  exceed  its  debtor  exchanges,  it 
is  a “ creditor  bank,”  and  must  be  paid  the  balance ; if  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  it  is  a “debtor  bank,”  and  must  pay 
the  balance.  The  balances  are  paid  by  the  debtor  banks 
to  the  clearing-house  for  the  creditor  banks.  The  details 
of  clearing,  especially  as  regards  the  mode  of  paying  the 
balances,  differ  somewhat  in  different  clearing-houses. 
The  system  originated  in  London,  and  has  been  adopted 
in  many  cities.  In  London  there  is  also  a railway  clearing- 
house. See  clearing,  1 (g).— Clearing-house  certificate, 
a certificate  of  deposit  issued  by  a clearing-house.  Such 
certificates  are  negotiable  only  between  banks  which  are 
members  of  the  clearing-house  association.  Under  special 
circumstances  similar  certificates  have  been  issued  by  the 
, . - , clearing-liouseonthedepositof  securitiesinstead  of  specie, 

and  is  authorized  to  leave  port,  it  contains  the  dearing-nut  (kler 'ing- nut),  n.  The  fruit  of 

name  of  the  master,  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the  port  to  which  f,  0,  5 v & />,  , .. 

it  is  going,  a description  of  the  cargo,  and  other  particu-  the  Strychttos  potatorum,  used  in  the  East  indies 
lars.  The  manner  in  which  a clearance  shall  be  made  is  for  clearing  mnddy  water.  A seed  is  rubbed  around 
prescribed  by  law.  the  inside  of  a vessel  of  water,  which  is  then  left  to  settle, 

4.  In  steam-engines,  the  distance  between  the  all  the  impurities  soon  falling  to  the  bottom, 
piston  and  the  cylinder-cover,  when  the  former  clearing-pan  (kler'ing-pan),  n.  A small,  wide, 
is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke,  together  with  the  low  vessel  used  in  glass-manufacture  for  clear- 
volume  of  the  passages  to  the  valves ; free  play  ing  molten  glass  or  freeing  it  from  impurities ; 
for  the  parts  of  any  other  machine.  a clarifier, 

clear-cole,  n.  See  clair c-cole.  clearing-plow  (kler'ing-plou),  n.  Aheavyplow 

clear-cut  (kler ' kut),  a.  Formed  with  clear,  used  for  breaking  up  new  lands, 
sharp,  or  delicately  defined  outlines,  as  if  by  clearing-ring  (kler'ing-ring),  n.  In  angling,  a 
cutting,  as  opposed  to  molding.  heavy  ring  of  metal  run  down  a fishing-line  to 

A cold  and  clear-cut  face.  Tennyson,  Maud,  ii.  clear  it  of  obstructions. 

Quite  an  American  face,  I should  fancy,  it  was  so  clear - Clearing-Sell©  (kler  ing-sal),  n.  A sale  for  the 
cut  and  dark.  The  Century,  XXVII.  211.  disposal  of  one’s  whole  stock  of  goods,  lurm- 

clearedness  (klerd'nes), «.  The  state  of  being  ture,.etc. 

^cleared.  Fuller.  [Rare.]  6 clearing-screw  (klpr'ing-skro), 


clear-sightedness 


be  out  of  danger  of  getting  aground. — To  clear  the  way, 
to  open  the  way ; make  a free  passage. 

The  Scottish  champion  clears  the  way, 

Which  was  a glorious  thing. 

Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  90). 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  become  free  from  what- 
ever diminishes  brightness  or  transparency,  as 
the  sky  from  clouds  or  fog ; become  fair : abso- 
lutely or  with  up  or  off. 

So  foul  a sky  clears  not  without  a storm. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 

Advise  him  to  stay  till  the  weather  clears  up. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  Directions  to  the  Groom. 

His  excellency  observed  my  countenance  to  clear  up. 

Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iii.  4. 

Flowerets  around  me  blow, 

And  clearing  skies  shine  bright  and  fair. 

It.  II.  D.  Barham,  Memoir  of  R.  H.  Barham,  I.  33. 

Hence — 2.  To  pass  away  or  disappear,  as  from 
the  sky:  followed  by  off  or  away:  as,  the  mist 
clears  off  or  away. — 3f.  To  be  disengaged  from 
encumbrances,  distress,  or  entanglements ; be- 
come free  or  disengaged.  Bacon . — 4.  To  ex- 
change checks  and  bills,  and  settle  balances,  as 
is  done  in  clearing-houses.  See  clearing-house . 
— 5.  Naut.y  to  leave  a port:  often  followed  by 
out  or  outward:  as,  several  vessels  cleared  yes- 
terday; the  ship  will  clear  out  or  outward  to- 
morrow.— 6.  To  make  room;  go  away.  [Col- 
loq.,  U.  S.]— To  clear  out.  (a)  To  take  one’s  self  off ; 
remove;  depart.  [Colloq.] 

Colonel  Colden  and  the  Dickenses  came  one  night,  . . . 
and  cleared  out  the  next  day. 

Ticknor , in  Life  and  Letters,  II.  207. 

(b)  In  bookbinding,  to  remove  the  waste  paper  and  pare 
down  the  superfluous  leather  on  the  inside  of  a book-cover, 
preparatory  to  pasting  in  the  end  papers,  (c)  See  def.  5, 
above. — To  clear  up.  (a)  To  become  clear  to  the  eye  or 
to  the  mind.  ( b ) See  def.  1,  above,  (ct)  To  cheer  up. 
Come,  no  more  sorrow  : I have  heard  your  fortune, 
And  I myself  have  tried  the  like  : clear  up,  man  ; 

I will  not  have  you  take  it  thus. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  4. 

clearage  (kler'a/j),  n.  [<  clear , v.,+  -age.']  The 
^ act  of  removing  anything;  clearance.  [Rare.] 
clearance  (kler'ans),  n.  [<  clear,  v .,  + - ance .] 

1.  The  act  of  clearing;  riddance;  removal  of 
encumbrance  or  obstruction : as,  the  clearance 
of  land  from  trees ; the  clearance  of  an  estate 
from  unprofitable  tenantry. 

They  [French  philosophers]  effected  a clearance,  and 
opened  a vista  beyond  which  new  ideals  might  arise  be- 
fore men’s  eyes.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  333. 

2.  Clear  or  net  profit.  Trollope. — 3.  A certifi- 
cate that  a vessel  has  complied  with  the  law 


In  some 


clearer  (kler'er),  n.  1. 
clears  or  renders  clear 


One  who  or  that  which  Alarms,  a screw  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
nipple,  as  a means  of  communication  with  the 

^ . , _ . . „ boro  or  chamber. in  case  of  obstruction  in  the 

Oxygen  is  the  mighty  scavenger  in  the  vital  economy,  . 

the  general  purifier  and  clearer.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. , XIII.  570.  ; eu  . . N k ji 

. . i-T.7  • , clearmg-stone  (kler'ing-ston),  n.  A fine  stone 

2.  Naut.y  a tool  on  which diemp » is  prepared  for  orL  wHicti  curriers’  knives  are  whetted  to  remove 
making  lines  and  twines  for  sail-makers,  etc.  ^he  scratches  made  by  the  rub-stone.  It  is  a 
clear-eyed  (kler  id),  a.  Having  clear,  bright  soft  variety  of  hone-slate,  cut  in  a circular  form, 
eyes;  clear-sighted;  possessing  acute  and  pen-  clearly  (tier'll),  adv.  [<  ME.  clereli,  elerliche, 
etratmg  vision ; hence,  mentally  acute  or  dis-  < cle/e  £ ,u  . g clear  £ and  _;„2  ] ’ln  a clear 

cemmg-  mam 


She  looks  through  one,  . , 
dess. 


, like  a clear-eyed  awful  god- 
Kingsley,  Hypatia,  xxi. 


clear-headed  (kler'hed"ed),  a.  Having  a clear 
head  or  understanding;  sagacious. 

This  clear-headed,  . . . kind-hearted  man. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby. 

Clear-headed  friend,  whose  joyful  scorn, 

Edged  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  atwain 
The  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds. 

Tennyson , To . 


clearing  (kler'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clear , v.] 
1.  The  act  of  making  clear,  (a)  The  act  of  freeing 
from  anything : as,  the  clearing  of  land.  ( b ) The  act  of 
defending  or  vindicating. 

For  behold  this  selfsame  thing,  that  ye  sorrowed  after  a 
godly  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what 
clearing  of  yourselves.  2 Cor,  vii.  11, 


manner,  (a)  Without  obstruction ; luminously. 

Mysteries  of  grace  and  salvation  which  were  but  darkly 
disclosed  unto  them,  have  unto  us  more  clearly  shined. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

(&)  Plainly ; evidently ; so  as  to  leave  no  doubt. 

That,  by  the  old  constitution,  no  military  authority  was 
lodged  in  the  Parliament,  Mr.  Hallam  has  clearly  shown. 

Macaulay , Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

(c)  With  distinct  mental  discernment : as,  to  know  a thing 
clearly. 

You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly, 

As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

(d)  Distinctly ; plainly  ; with  or  so  as  to  permit  clear  per- 
ception or  understanding. 

She  [the  Queen]  braied  and  cride  lowde,  so  that  Gawein 
and  his  companye  it  herde  clierly,  and  turned  thider  her 
wey.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  590. 


A horseman  riding  along  the  giddy  way  showed  so  clearly 
against  the  sky  that  it  seemed  as  if  a puff  of  wind  would 
blow  horse  and  man  into  the  ravine  beneath. 

B.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  170. 
Once  more ; speak  clearly,  if  you  speak  at  all : 

Carve  every  word  before  you  let  it  fall. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  A Rhymed  Lesson, 
(ef)  Without  entanglement,  confusion,  or  embarrassment. 

He  that  doth  not  divide,  will  never  enter  well  into  busi- 
ness ; and  he  that  divideth  too  much  will  never  come  out 
of  it  clearly.  Bacon,  Dispatch, 

(/t)  Plainly ; honestly ; candidly. 

Do  not  take  into  consideration  any  sensual  or  worldly 
interest,  but  deal  clearly  and  impartially  with  yourselves. 

Tillot8on. 

(yt)  Without  impediment,  restriction,  or  reserve. 

And  for  he  shuld  his  charge  wele  susteyn, 

The  kyng  hym  gaue  clerly  an  Erlys  lande, 

The  wliiche  but  late  was  com  in  to  his  hand. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1063. 
By  a certain  day  they  should  clearly  relinquish  unto  the 
king  all  their  lands  and  possessions. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 
= Syn.  Distinctly,  Clearly.  See  distinctly. 
clearmatinf,  n.  [ME.  clerematyn,  < clere,  clear, 
+ (appar.)  matin , morning,  perhaps  in  ref.  to 
breakfast  (cf.  OF.  matinely  breakfast) : see  clear , 
a.y  and  matin.]  A kind  of  fine  white  bread. 

He  no  begger  ete  bred  that  benes  inne  were, 

But  of  coket  or  clerematyn  or  elles  of  clene  whete. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  306. 
clear-melting  (kler  /mel//  ting),  n.  In  glass- 
manuf.,  the  process  of  keeping  the  glass  in  a 
molten  condition  for  a time  sufficient  to  permit 
impurities  or  uncombined  substances  to  settle. 
See  clearing , 1 ( d ). 

clearness  (kler ' nes),  n.  [<  ME.  clerenesse , < 
clere  + -nesse:  see  clear , a.,  and  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  clear,  (at)  Clarity ; bright- 
ness; glory. 

My  townge  is  not  suffycient 
Thy  clerenes  to  compreliende, 

Yf  every  membre  a tunge  myght  extende. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  81. 
There  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a paved  work  of  a 
sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  his 
clearness.  Ex.  xxiv.  10. 

( b ) Freedom  from  anything  that  diminishes  brightness, 
transparency,  or  purity  of  color : as,  the  clearness  of  water 
or  other  liquid  ; clearness  of  skin,  (c)  Distinctness  to  the 
senses ; the  character  of  being  readily  and  exactly  per- 
ceived : as,  clearness  to  the  view,  (d)  Freedom  from  ob- 
struction or  encumbrance : as,  the  clearness  of  the  ground. 

(e)  Distinctness  to  the  mind ; perspicuity ; intelligibility. 
He  does  not  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  an- 
other with  clearness  and  perspicuity.  Addison,  Spectator. 

(f)  Acuteness  of  thought ; absence  of  mental  confusion ; 
perspicacity. 

In  the  qualities  in  which  the  French  writers  surpass 
those  of  all  other  nations  — neatness,  clearness,  precision, 
condensation,  he  [Mirabeau]  surpassed  all  French  writers. 

Macaulay,  Mirabeau. 

(g)  Acuteness  of  a sense : as,  clearness  of  sight. 

The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye 
That  saw  thro’  all  the  Muses’  walk. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cix. 
(At)  Plainness  or  plain  dealing ; sincerity ; honesty ; fair- 
ness; candor. 

When  . . . the  case  required  dissimulation,  if  they  then 
used  it,  . . . the  former  opinion  spread  abroad,  of  their 
good  faith  and  clearness  of  dealing,  made  them  almost  in- 
vincible. Bacon,  Simulation. 

(i)  Freedom  from  imputation  or  suspicion  of  ill. 

For ’t  [murder]  must  be  done  to-night, 

And  something  from  the  palace  ; always  [be  it]  thought 
That  I require  a clearness.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

(j)  In  painting,  that  peculiar  quality  in  a picture  which 
is  realized  by  a skilful  arrangement  and  interdependence 
of  colors,  tints,  and  tones,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  chiaroscuro. — Esthetic  clearness,  that  clear- 
ness of  comprehension  which  is  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  examples.  = Syn.  Lucidity,  Plainness,  etc.  See  perspi- 
cuity. 

clear-seeing  (kler'se"ing),  a.  Having  a clear 
sight  or  understanding.  Coleridge. 
clear-seer  (kler/se"er),  n.  A clairvoyant.  North 
British  Iiev.  [Rare.] 

clear-sighted  (kler'sl"ted),  a.  1.  Having  clear 
or  acute  vision ; hence,  having  acuteness  of 
mental  discernment ; discerning ; perspica- 
cious; judicious:  as,  clear-sighted  reason;  a 
clear-sighted  judge. 

Judgment  sits  clear-sighted  and  surveys 
The  chain  of  reason  with  unerring  gaze. 

Thomson,  Happy  Man. 
Hot  a few,  indeed,  of  the  most  clear-sighted  men  of 
science  have  been  well  aware  of  the  real  source  of  our 
dynamic  conceptions.  J.  Martineau,  Materialism,  p.  165. 

2.  Specifically,  clairvoyant, 
clear-sightedness  (kler'sHted-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  feeing  clear-sighted;  clear 
vision ; acute  discernment  of  the  senses  or 
thought. 

When  beset  on  every  side  with  snares  and  death,  he 
[Shaftesbury]  seemed  to  be  smitten  with  a blindness  as 
strange  as  his  former  clear-sightedness. 

Macaulay , Sir  William  Temple. 
2.  Specifically,  clairvoyance. 


Clearstory.— Apse  of  Bayeux  Ca- 
thedral, Normandy.  ^/.clearstory; 
11,  blind-story,  or  triforium. 


clearstarch 

clearstarch  (kler'starch),  v.  t.  To  stiffen  and 
dress  with  clear  orpure  starch : as,  to  clearstarch 
muslin. 

He  took  his  lodgings  at  the  mansion-house  of  a tailor’s 
widow,  who  washes  and  can  clear-starch  his  bands. 

Addison. 

clearstarcher  (kler'stiir//eher),  n.  One  who 
clearstarches. 

Clean  linen  come  home  from  the  clearstarcher' s. 

Dickens. 

clearstory,  clerestory  (kler'sto"ri),  n. ; pi. 
clearstories,  clerestories  (-riz).  [The  spelling 
clerestory  is  archaic, 
clearstory,  which  oc- 
curs in  early  mod. 

E.,  being  also  the 
proper  present  spell- 
ing; < clear  + sto- 
ry2 ; so  called  be- 
cause furnished  with 
windows.  Cf.  blind- 
story.']  1 . The  upper 
story  of  a church, 
perforated  by  a 
range  of  windows, 
which  form  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  light 
for  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  building. 

It  is  immediately  over  the 
triforium,  where  a trifo- 
rium is  present.  Where 
there  is  no  triforium  it 
rests  immediately  on  the 
arches  of  the  aisles ; or,  in 
cases  where  such  arches 
are  not  present,  it  occu- 
pies the  corresponding  position  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls. 

A meruelous  howse  was  bylded  at  Gynes,  ...  so  grete 
in  quantyte,  so  statly,  and  all  with  clere  story  lyghtys,  lyk 
a lantorne.  Arnold's  Chronicle  (1502),  p.  li. 

Hence  — 2.  The  raised  part  of  the  roof  of  a 
railroad-car,  which  contains  the  ventilating 
windows. 

clearweed  (kler'wed),  n.  Tho  If  lea  pumila,  a 
low  nettle-like  plant  of  the  United  States,  with 
a smooth,  shining,  and  pellucid  stem,  growing 
in  moist  shaded  places.  Also  called  richweed. 

clearwing  (kler'wing),  n.  A sphinx-moth  in 
which  the  wings  are  transparent  in  the  middle : 
as,  the  thysbe  clearwing,  Hemaris  tliysbe. 

cleat1  (klet),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  dele,  var.  of 
*clite,  < AS.  elite : see  elite1.]  If.  The  colts- 
foot.— 2.  Butter-bur.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

cleat2  (klet),  n.  [Formerly  spelled  cleet,  clete  ; 
same  as  E.  dial,  date,  a wedge ; ME.  clete,  clyte, 
also  clote,  a wedge  (<  AS.  *cledt  (?),  not  found), 
= MD.  Mot,  Jcloet,  D.  Moot,  a ball,  globe,  = 
OHG.  chlijz,  a ball,  a bowl,  MUG.  also  a knob, 
wedge,  G.  Moss,  a clod,  dumpling,  = Icel.  lclot, 
knob,  = Norw.  Mot,  Maate  = Sw.  Mot  = Dan. 
Mode,  a bowl,  ball,  globe.  The  forms  and  senses 
are  not  easily  separated  from  those  of  the  re- 
lated clot1  and  dat1.]  1 . Naut. : 
(a)  A piece  of  wood  or  iron  con- 
sisting of  a bar  with  arms,  to 
which  ropes  are  belayed.  (fi) 
A piece  of  wood  nailed  down  to 
secure  something  from  slipping. 
— 2.  A piece  of  iron  fastened 
under  a shoe  to  preserve  the 
sole . — 3 . A piece  of  wood  nailed 
on  transversely  to  a piece  of 
joinery  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  in  its 
proper  position  or  of  strengthening  it.  Hence 
— 4.  A strip  nailed  or  otherwise  secured  across 
a board,  post,  etc.,  for  any  purpose,  as  for  sup- 
porting the  end  of  a shelf. — 5.  A trunnion- 
bracket  on  a gun-carriage.  E.  JET.  Knight. 

cleat2  (klet),  v.  t.  [<  cleat2,  «.]  To  strengthen 
with  a cleat  or  cleats. 

cleat3  (klet),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  coal- 
mining, the  principal  set  of  cleavage-planes  by 
which  the  coal  is  divided.  Bituminous  coal  is  more 
or  less  distinctly  stratified  — that  is,  divided  by  planes  par- 
allel to  the  bedding  of  the  rocks  above  and  beneath  it.  It 
is  also  almost  always  divided  into  thin  layers  by  two  sets 
of  joint-planes  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to 
the  bedding.  Of  these  two  sets  one  is  usually  more  dis- 
tinct, and  this  is  called  the  cleat.  The  surfaces  exposed 
in  raining  on  the  line  of  this  cleat,  which  are  in  reality 
joint-planes  of  the  coal,  are  called  faces  and  backs.  Called 
in  England  board. 

cleavability  (kle-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  cleavable : 
see  -bility.]  Capability  of  cleavage. 

Hardness  and  cleavability  of  grains. 

S.  G.  Williams,  Applied  Geology,  p.  67. 

cleavable  (kle'va-bl),  a.  [<  cleave 2 + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  cleft  or  divided. 


Cleats,  one  of  which 
is  lashed  to  a stay. 
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cleavage  (kle'vaj),  n.  [<  cleave2  + -age.]  1. 
The  act  of  cleaving  or  splitting,  or  the  state  of 
being  cloven. 

There  is  little  to  look  upon  with  pleasure  amidst  this 
cleavage  of  party  ties  and  rending  of  old  associations. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  3. 

2.  In  mineral the  property  possessed  by  many 
crystallized  minerals  of  breaking  readily  in  one 
or  more  directions,  by  which  means  surfaces 
more  or  less  smooth  are  obtained.  The  cleavage 
shows  the  direction  in  which  the  force  of  cohesion  is  least. 
(Compare  parting.)  It  is  defined  as  perfect  or  eminent, 
imperfect,  interrupted,  etc.,  according  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  fracture  takes  place,  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
resulting  surface ; also  cubic,  octahedral,  rhombohedral, 
prismatic,  basal,  etc.,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
fracture. 

3.  In  geol.,  the  property  possessed  by  certain 
rocks  of  being  easily  split  or  divided  into  thin 
layers.  It  is  chiefly  the  argillaceous  rocks  in  which 
cleavage  is  highly  developed,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  metamorphism  combined  with  pressure.  The  cleavage 
of  roofing-slate  is  the  best  illustration  of  this  structure. 
(See  clay  slate,  under  clay.)  Some  rocks  split  into  thin 
layers  as  a result  of  stratification,  but  this  is  not  what  is 
properly  understood  by  cleavage.  Tyndall  has  shown  that 
wax  may  have  planes  of  cleavage  developed  in  it  by  pres- 
sure ; but  the  only  rocks  in  which  cleavage-planes  exist 
in  perfection  are  those  which  have  also  undergone  some 
metamorphism.  See  metamorphism. 

4.  In  embryol.,  segmentation,  specifically  of  the 

vitellus:  distinctively  called  egg-cleavage  or 
yolk-cleavage.  See  segmentation Cleavage-cav- 

ity, in  embryol.,  the  cavum  segmentarium  or  hollow  of  a 
segmented  vitellus  or  yolk  which  has  become  a vesicular 
morula ; the  interior  of  a blastula ; the  cavity  of  a blasto- 
sphere;  a blastocosle  or  blastocoeloma.—  Cleavage-glob- 
ule, cleavage-cell,  a blastomere  (which  see). — Cleav- 
age-mass, in  embryol.,  any  cell  resulting  from  the  seg- 
mentation of  the  vitellus  or  yolk  of  a germinating  ovum- 
cell  ; a morula-cell. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  the 
division  of  the  vitelline  substance  into  cleavage-masses. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  10. 

cleave1  (klev),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  prop,  cleaved, 
pret.  also  occasionally  clave,  by  confusion  with 
pret.  of  cleave2,  ppr.  cleaving.  [<  ME.  eleven, 
clevien,  cleovien,  clivien,  cliven  (weak  verb,  pret. 
clevede,  pp.  cleved),  < AS.  cleofian,  clifian  (weak 
verb,  pret.  clifode,  pp.  clifod)  = OS.  klibhon  = 
MD.  D.  Meven  = MLG.  Meven,  LG.  Miven  = OHG. 
chleben,  MHG.  G.  Meben  (=  Sw.  refl.  lelibba) 
= Dan.  Mcebe  (not  in  Goth.),  cleave,  stick,  ad- 
here ; a secondary  verb,  with  orig.  strong  verb 
AS.  * clifian,  etc. : see  clive1.  Cf.  climb.]  1.  To 
stick;  adhere;  be  attached;  cling:  often  used 
figuratively. 

If  any  blot  hath  cleaved  to  mine  hands.  Job  xxxi.  7. 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

Ps.  cxxxvii.  6. 

Orpah  kissed  her  mother  in  law ; but  Ruth  clave  unto 
her.  Ruth  i.  14. 

For  I cleaved  to  a cause  that  I felt  to  be  pure  and  true. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxviii.  3. 
2.  To  fit  closely.  [Rare.] 

New  honours  come  upon  him, 

Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould 

But  with  the  aid  of  use.  Steak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

cleave2  (klev),  V. ; pret.  deft,  clove,  or  clave  (the 
last  now  archaic),  pp.  cleft,  cloven,  or  cleaved, 
ppr.  cleaving.  [<  ME.  eleven,  cleoven  (prop, 
strong  verb,  pret.  claf,  clcef,  clef,  cleef,  pi.  cloven, 
pp.  cloven,  clove;  also,  as  trans.,  weak,  pret. 
cleved,  pp.  cleft),  < AS.  cledfan  (strong  verb, 
pret.  cleaf,  pi.  clufon,  pp.  clofen)  = OS.  klio- 
bhan  — D.  kloven  = MLG.  kloven,  hliven,  LG. 
kloben  = OHG.  chlioban,  MHG.  G.  Mieben  = 
Icel.  kljufa  = Sw.  Myfva  = Dan.  Move  (not  in 
Goth.),  split,  divide,  prob.  = L.  glubere,  peel, 
= Gr.  yAujto,  hollow  out,  engrave  (see  glyph, 
glyptic).  Not  related  to  cleave1.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  part  or  divide  by  force ; rend  apart ; split  or 
rive ; separate  or  sunder  into  parts,  or  (figura- 
tively) seem  to  do  so:  as,  to  cleave  wood;  to 
cleave  a rook. 

Daniel  seyde,  “sire  kynge,  thi  dremeles  bitokneth, 

That  vnkouth  kny3tes  shul  come  thi  kyngdom  to  cleue." 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  155. 
The  crescent  moon  clove  with  its  glittering  prow 
The  clouds.  Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iii.  3. 

His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage, 

His  cheeks  they  quivered,  his  eyes  were  wild. 

Coleridge. 

When  Abraham  offered  up  his  son, 

He  clave  the  wood  wherewith  it  might  he  done, 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Torquemada. 

Like  a spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 
Cleft  from  the  main.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

And  the  mountain’s  granite  ledge 
Cleaves  the  water  like  a wedge. 

Whittier,  Grave  by  the  Lake. 
2.  To  produce  or  effect  by  cleavage  or  clear- 
ance ; make  a way  for  by  force  ; hew  out : as, 
to  cleave  a path  through  a wilderness. 

The  crowd  dividing  clove 

An  advent  to  the  throne.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 


cleddyo 

3t.  To  part  or  open  naturally. 

Every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft 
into  two  claws.  Deut.  xiv.  6. 

= Syn.  1.  Split,  Rip,  etc.  See  rend. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  apart ; divide ; split ; 
open ; especially,  to  split  with  a smooth  plane 
fracture,  or  in  layers,  as  certain  minerals  and 
rocks.  See  cleavage,  2 and  3. 

The  Roche  cleef  in  two,  and  in  that  clevynge  was  oure 
Lord  hidd.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  86. 

As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift.  Shale.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  4. 

In  a greenstone-dike  in  the  Magdalen  Channel,  the  feld- 
spar cleaved  with  the  angle  of  albite. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  13,  note. 

cleavelandite  (klev' lan- dit),  n.  [After  the 
American  mineralogist  Darker  Cleaveland  (1780- 
1858 ).  ] A lamellar  variety  of  the  feldspar  albite, 
from  Chesterfield  in  Massachusetts. 

cleaver1  (kle'ver),  n.  [<  cleave 1 + -erf  See 
cleavers.]  1.  That  which  cleaves  or  sticks. 
Specifically,  a boys’  toy,  consisting  of  a piece  of  soaked 
leather  with  a string  attached,  by  which,  when  the  leather 
is  pressed  close  to  a stone,  the  stone  may  be  lifted;  a 
sucker. 

2.  See  cleavers,  1. 

cleaver2  (kle'ver),  n.  [<  cleave2  + -erf]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  cleaves  or  splits.  Spe- 
cifically— 2.  A heavy  knife  or  long-bladed 
hatchet  used  by  butchers  for  cutting  carcasses 
into  joints  or  pieces. 

We  had  processions  in  carts  of  the  pope  and  the  devil, 
and  the  butchers  rang  their  cleavers. 

Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  xxxiv. 

3.  A cutting-tool  with  a sharp  edge,  used  in 

place  of  a wedge  for  splitting  timber Butcher’s 

Cleaver.  See  Charles’s  Wain,  under  wain. 

cleavers,  clivers  (kle' verz,  kliv'erz),  n.  [Prop, 
pi.  of  cleaver 1 ( cliver  being  a dial,  form  resting 
on  the  orig.  form  of  cleave 1,  namely  AS.  clifian, 
ME.  clivien,  etc. : see  cleave 1 and  olivet,  and  cf. 
cliver1,  and,  for  the  form,  divert).  The  plants 
are  so  called  from  their  cleaving  together  or  to 
clothes,  etc. ; cf.  clive3,  burdock,  of  like  origin.] 

1 . A plant,  Galium  Aparine,  also  called  goose- 
grass,  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine  as  a 
diuretic  and  sudorific.  It  has  a square  jointed  stem, 
with  short  reflexed  prickles  on  the  angles,  and  eight  narrow 
leaves  at  each  joint.  Also  rarely  in  singular,  cleaver,  cliver. 

2.  Tufts  of  grass.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  [Inform 
clivers.]  The  refuse  of  wheat.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Cleaving-knife  (kle'ving-nif),  v.  A coopers’ 
tool  for  riving  juggles,  or  blocks  of  timber,  into 
staves.  Also  called  frow. 

cleche,  clechee  (klesh'a),  a.  [F.  cliche,  fern. 
clechie,  < L.  as  if  *clavicatus,  < clavis,  a key : see 
clavis.]  In  her. : (a)  Voided  or  pierced  through- 
out, and  so  much 
perforated  that 
the  chief  sub- 
stance is  taken 
from  it,  leaving 
nothing  visible 
but  a narrow 
edge  or  border : 
said  of  an  ordi- 
nary or  bearing, 
as  a cross  so  represented,  (b)  Having  arms 
which  spread  or  grow  broader  toward  the  ex- 
tremities, and  are  usually  obtusely  pointed: 

. said  of  a cross. 

deck1  (klek),  v.  t.  or  i.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.,  < ME. 
cleken,  < Icel.  klekja=  Sw.  klacka  = Dan.  klcekke, 
hatch.  Cf.  Goth,  klahs  in  comp,  niu-klahs,  new- 
born.] To  hatch;  litter. 

deck2  (klek),  n.  [Cf.  clock1,  cluck.]  The  noise 
made  by  a brooding  hen  when  provoked;  a 
cluck.  Brockett.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

decker  (klek'er),  n.  [<  deck1  + -erf]  A hen 
sitting,  or  desirous  of  sitting,  on  her  eggs. 
Brockett.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

decking,  cleckin  (klek'ing,  -in),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  deck1,  v.]  A brood;  a litter.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

clecking-time,  cleckin-time  (klek'ing-,  klek'- 
in-tim),  n.  The  time  of  hatching  or  littering; 
the  time  of  birth.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Cleckin-time’ s aye  canty  time.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  i. 

cledt,  cleddet.  Variants  of  clad,  preterit  of 
clothe.  Chaucer. 

cleddyo  (kled'yo),  n.  [Repr.  W.  cleddeu  or 
cleddyf,  pi.  cleddyfau,  = L.  gladius,  a sword: 
see  claymore.]  In  Celtic  antiq.,  a sword,  usu- 
ally of  bronze,  and  having  the  form  which  is 
described  as  leaf-shaped  (see  sword),  the  tongue 
being  in  one  piece  with  the  blade,  and  the  bar- 
rel of  the  hilt  being  formed  by  riveting  a plate 
of  wood,  bone,  or  horn  upon  each  side  of  the 
tongue. 


t.  Argent  a Cross  Cleche  (or  voided), 
vert.  B.  Argent  a Cross  Cleche,  vert. 


cleddyo 


Cleddyo,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 


cledgy  (klej'i),  a.  [Yar.  of  cladgy , assibilated 
form  of  claggy : see  dag 1,  daggy .]  Stubborn ; 
tenacious;  mixed  with  clay:  applied  to  soil. 
[Eng.] 

cleet  (kle),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  variant 
of  daw. 

Goote8  cleen  [goat’s-claws],  or  rootes 
Of  lilie  brente,  or  galbane  all  this  bote  is. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

To  save  her  from  the  seize 
Of  vulture  Death,  and  those  relentless  dels. 

B.  Jonsoii,  Underwoods,  cii. 

deed,  v.  t.  See  dead. 
deeding,  n.  See  cleading. 
cleek,  v.  and  n.  See  cleik. 
cleett,  it.  An  obsolete  form  of  cleat1,  cleat2. 
cleevest,  n.  An  obsolete  plural  of  cliff1. 
clef  (kief),  n.  [<  P.  clef,  OF.  cle,  clef  = Sp. 
clave,  now  Have  = Pg.  chave,  a key,  clave,  a 
clef,  = It.  chiave,  < L.  clavis,  a key:  see  clavis .] 
In  music,  a character  placed  upon  a staff  to  in- 
dicate the  name  and  pitch  of  one  of  its  degrees, 
so  that  the  names  of  the  others  may  be  known. 
Three  clefs  are  in  common  use  : (1)  The  G clef,  or  violin- 
clef,  indicating  that  the  second  line  of  the  statf  corresponds 


a b c d 


a.  G clef,  or  violin-clef,  b,  c.  F clef,  or  bass  clef.  d.  C clef. 

to  the  G next  above  middle  C ; (2)  the  F clef,  or  bass  clef, 
indicating  that  the  fourth  line  of  the  staff  corresponds  to 
the  F next  below  middle  C ; and  (3)  the  C clef,  indicating 
that  the  degree  on  which  it  stands  corresponds  to  middle 
C.  When  the  C clef  stands  on  the  first  line,  it  is  called  the 


1 2 3 4 5 


x.  Soprano  clef.  2.  Alto  clef.  3.  Tenor  clef.  4.  Gregorian  C clef. 

5.  Gregorian  F clef. 

soprano  def ; when  upon  the  third  line,  the  alto  def ; w hen 
upon  the  fourth  line,  the  tenor  clef,  etc.;  an  F clef  placed 
on  the  third  line  of  the  staff  was  called  the  barytone  def. 
The  C clef  in  its  various  positions  is  most  used  in  old 
music  and  in  full  scores  of  large  vocal  works.  In  Grego- 
rian music  a peculiar  form  of  the  C clef  appears,  and  also 
of  the  F clef.  The  form  of  all  these  characters  has  resulted 
from  gradual  changes  of  the  Gothic  letters  G,  F,  and  C. 

^See  staff. 

cleft1  (kleft),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  clift,  < 
ME.  clift,  clyft,  and  erroneously  clif  (perhaps  < 
AS.  * clyft,  not.  found;  otherwise  Seand.),  = 
D.  kluft  = OHO.  chi  aft . G.  kluft  = Icel.  kluft 
= Norw.  kluft,  klyft  = Sw.  klyft,  klyfta  = Dan. 
kloft,  a cleft,  crack,  etc. ; from  the  verb : AS. 
cledfan  = D.  kloven,  etc.,  cleave,  split:  see 
cleave2,  and  cf.  clove 3 = dough L]  1.  A space 
or  opening  made  by  cleavage ; a crevice ; a fis- 
sure ; a furrow ; a rift ; a chink. 

Therby  also  . . . ys  a scissur  or  clyfte  in  the  Stone 
Hooke  so  myche  that  a man  may  almost  lye  therine. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  43. 

He  will  smite  the  great  house  with  breaches,  and  the 
little  house  with  clefts.  Amos  vi.  11. 

The  great  cleft  of  Wady  Mousa  was  hidden  from  view. 

The  Century , XXXI.  14. 

2f.  The  point  where  the  legs  are  joined  to  the 
body;  the  crotch.  Chaucer. — 3+.  That  which 
is  cloven ; a cloven  hoof.  [Bare.] 

Every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft 
into  two  claws.  Deut.  xiv.  6. 

4.  A disease  of  horses  characterized  by  a crack 
on  the  bend  of  the  pastern. — 5.  A piece  made 
by  splitting:  as,  a deft  of  wood.—  Branchial  cleft. 
See  branchial.— Primitive  cerebral  cleft,  in  embryol., 
a deep  furrow  separating  cerebral  vesicles  or  brain-blad- 
ders.—Visceral  cleft,  in  embryol.,  a fissure  between  vis- 
ceral arches  of  the  neck  of  a vertebrate  embryo,  placed 
transversely  across  the  front  or  sides  of  the  neck  ; a primi- 
tive gill-slit.  See  cut  under  amnion. 

cleft2  (kleft).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
i uloctvs 2 

cleft2  (kleft),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cleave2,  t\]  1.  Split; 
divided;  cloven. 

I never  did  oil  cleft  Parnassus  dream.  Dryden. 

2.  In  bot.,  divided  half-way  down  or  somewhat 
further,  with  narrow  or  acute  sinuses  between 
the  lobes : applied  to  a lobed  leaf,  calyx,  etc. — 
Cleft  hoof.  See  hoof. — Cleft  palate.  See  palate. — In  a 
Cleft  stick,  in  a scrape ; in  a fix,  dilemma,  or  awkward 
predicament.  [Colloq.] 

I never  saw  his  equal  to  put  a fellow  in  a cleft-stick. 

Lever. 

cleft-graft  (kleft'graft),  v.  t.  To  ingraft  (a 
plant)  by  cleaving  the  stock  and  inserting  a 
scion. 
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cleft-grafting  (kleft'graf,/ting),  n.  See  graft- 
ing, 1. 

cleg1  (kleg),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  clegged,  ppr. 
cleggmg.  [Cf.  clag1,  clog,  clay.]  To  cling;  ad- 
here. [Prov.  Eng.] 

Cleg2  (kleg),  n.  [Sc.  and  North.  E.  also  gleg;  < 
Icel.  kleggi  = Norw.  klegg  = Dan.  klcege,  a horse- 
fly, prob.  from  root  of  clog,  clag1,  clay,  etc.,  as 
that  which  ‘ sticks  ’ ; cf.  cleg1.]  A name  of 
various  insects  which  are  troublesome  to  horses 
and  cattle  from  their  blood-sucking  habits,  as 
the  great  horsefly  or  breeze,  Tabanus  bovinus, 
also  called  the  gadfly;  the  Chrysops  ccecutiens 
(see  Chrysops) ; and,  in  Scotland,  the  Scemato- 
pota  pluvialis,  a smaller  grayish-colored  fly. 

Hornets,  clegs,  and  clocks.  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 
cleg3  (kleg),  n.  [Var.  of  gleg1,  q.  v.]  A clever 
person.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cleido-.  See  clido-. 

cleik,  cleek  (klek),  v.  [Sc.,  < ME.  cleken;  north- 
ern (unassibilated)  form  of  cleach,  cletcli,  clutch : 
see  clutch1,  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  clutch;  snatch; 
seize ; catch,  as  by  a hook. 

Why,  vneonand  knaves,  an  I clelce  yowe 
I schall  felle  yow,  be  my  faith,  for  all  youre  false  frawdes. 

York  Plays,  p.  280. 

He  cleildt  up  ane  crukit  club. 

Wyf  of  Auchtirmuchty  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  119). 

2.  To  steal. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  one’s  arm ; link  together. 
^ Burns . 

cleik,  cleek  (klek),  n.  [<  cleik,  cleek,  v.  Cf. 
clutch1,  n.]  1.  An  iron  hook. — 2.  The  arm. — 

3.  A club  with  an  iron  head  used  in  playing 
golf.  [Scotch  in  all  senses.] 

cleisto-.  See  clisto-. 
cleithral,  a.  See  clithral. 
clem1  (klem),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clemmed,  ppr. 
clemming.  [<  ME.  *clemtnen,  < AS.  *clemman 
(only  in  comp,  be-clemman,  fasten,  confine)  = 
OS.  *klemmian  (in  comp,  bi-klemmian,  fasten, 
confine,  ant-klemmian,  press  upon,  urge)  = MD. 
D.  klemmen,  pinch,  clench,  oppress,  = MLG.  LG. 
klemmen,  pinch,  compress,  = OHG.  *chlemman 
(incomp.  bi-chlemman),'MIlG.  G.  klemmen,  pinch, 
cramp,  squeeze,  jam,  = Dan.  klemme,  pinch, 
squeeze,  jam,  = Norw.  klemma,  klcema,  tclemba 
(also  klcemra,  klembra  = Icel.  klembra,  squeeze, 
clamp)  = Sw.  Mamma,  pinch,  squeeze.  In  later 
use  taken  as  eqniv.  to  clam1,  v.,  as  a denomina- 
tive of  clam1,  n.,  but  prop,  a factitive  verb, 
with  reg.  vowel-change,  from  the  pret.  *klam 
of  an  assumed  verb,  Teut.  (Goth.)  *kliman, 
AS.  *climman,  press  or  adhere  together,  stick; 
mixed  with  clam2,  and  also  with  clem2  = cleam  : 
see  clam1,  clam2,  clem2  = cleam.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  pinch;  compress;  stop  up  by  pressure ; clog. 
— 2.  To  pinch  with  hunger ; starve. 

My  entrails 

Were  clemm’d  with  keeping  a perpetual  fast. 

Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor,  ii.  1. 

What ! will  he  clem  me  and  my  followers? 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  2. 

II.  intrans . To  die  of  hunger ; starve. 

Hard  is  the  choice  when  the  valiant  must  eat  their  armes 
or  clem.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  6. 

[In  all  senses  prov.  Eng.] 
clem2  (klem),  v . t.  A variant  of  cleam . 
clem3  (klem),  a.  [Yar.  of  clam2,  a .,  q.  v.]  Same 
as  clam2.  [Scotch.] 

clematine  (klem'a-tin),  n . [<  Clematis  + -ine2.'] 
An  alkaloid  found  in  Clematis  Vitalba. 
Clematis  (klem'a-tis),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  nty/iang, 
clematis  (so  called  from  its  long,  lithe  branches), 
dim.  of  a vine,  branch,  twig,  < Mv , 

break,  lop,  prune.]  1.  A genus  of  plants,  mostly 
herbaceous  climbers,  of  the  family  Ranun- 
culacese.  There  are  many  species,  natives  of  temperate 
climates.  The  flowers  are  without  petals,  but  the  sepals 
are  petaloid  and  often  large  and  brightly  colored.  The 
fruit  is  a head  of  many  achenia,  with  long  bearded  styles. 
C.  Vitalba  is  a common  species  of  Europe,  known  as  trav- 
eler’s-joy,  virgin’ s-bower,  or  old-man’ s-beard,  which  runs 
over  hedges,  loading  them  first  with  its  copious  clusters  of 
white  blossoms,  and  afterward  with  its  plumose- tailed, 
silky  heads.  The  virgin’s-bower  of  the  United  States,  C. 
Virginiana,  is  a similar  species.  There  are  many  forms 
in  cultivation,  with  large  flowers  of  various  colors,  mostly 
varieties  or  hybrids  that  have  been  obtained  from  C.  Viti- 
cella  of  Europe,  C.  lanuginosa  of  China,  and  the  Japanese 
species  C.  florida,  C.  azurea,  and  C.  Williamsii. 

2.  [?.  c.]  A plant  of  tbe  genus  Clematis. 
clemet,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  cleam. 
clemencet  (klem'ens),  n.  [<  F.  clemence,  now 
clemence,  < L.  dementia : see  clemency.]  Clem- 
ency. Spenser. 

clemency  (klem'en-si),  n.  [Formerly  clemence, 
q.  v. ; = Sp.  Pg.’  clemencia  = It.  clemenza,  cle- 
menzia,  < L.  dementia,  < clemen(t-)s,  mild:  see 


clench 

clement.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  clement; 
mildness  of  temper,  as  shown  by  a superior  to 
an  inferior,  or  by  an  aggrieved  person  to  the 
offender ; disposition  to  spare  or  forgive ; 
mercy;  leniency;  forbearance. 

I pray  thee  that  thou  wouldest  hear  us  of  thy  clemency 
a few  words.  Acts  xxiv.  4. 

The  only  protection  which  the  conquered  could  find  was 
in  the  moderation,  the  clemency,  and  the  enlarged  policy 
of  the  conquerors.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Clemency,  he  [Seneca]  says,  is  an  habitual  disposition 
to  gentleness  in  the  application  of  punishments. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  1. 199. 

2.  Softness  or  mildness,  as  of  the  elements:  as, 
the  clemency  of  the  weather. 

These  and  other  things  fable  they  of  the  Hyperborei,  to 
which  Solinus  addeth  many  other,  of  the  clemmcie  of  the 
ayre,  etc.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  398. 

— Syn.  1.  Mercifulness,  indulgence,  forgiveness,  compas* 
sion,  tenderness,  gentleness. 

clement  (klem'ent),  a.  [<  F.  dement,  now  cle- 
ment—‘A\i.  Pg.  ft.  Clemente,  < L.  c lemen(t-)s,  mild, 
calm,  soft,  gentle,  placid,  orig.  of  the  weather, 
fig.  of  disposition,  mild,  gentle,  tranquil,  merci- 
ful; of  uncertain  origin ; according  to  one  view 
orig.  ‘languid,’  ‘weary,’  ppr.  of  -\/*clem  = Skt. 
y cram,  be  weary.]  Mild  in  temper  and  dispo- 
sition; gentle;  forbearing;  lenient;  merciful; 
compassionate;  tender. 

I know  you  [the  gods]  are  more  clement  than  vile  men. 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a third. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

4r=Syn.  Forbearing,  indulgent,  forgiving. 

Clementine  (klem'en-tin),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
Clementinas,  < Clem'en(t-)s,  Clement.]  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  one  of  several  ecclesiastics 
named  Clement,  especially— (1)  St.  Clement, 
bishop  of  Rome  in  the  first  century ; (2)  Pope 
Clement  Y.  (1305-1314) ; (3) Clement YII.  (1378- 
1394),  the  first  of  the  antipopes  of  Avignon. — 
Clementine  liturgy,  a very  early,  probably  ante-Nicene, 
Greek  liturgy,  so  called  because  it  has  come  down  to  us 
incorporated  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  work  known  as  the 
“ Apostolical  Constitutions,”  which  is  ascribed  in  its  Greek 
title  tqSt.  Clement  of  Rome.  It  is,  however,  not  Roman, 
but  Oriental  in  type,  and  has  been  assigned  by  some  au- 
thorities to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch. 

n.  n.  1.  One  of  a series  of  compilations  at- 
tributed to  St.  Clement. — 2.  pi.  That  part  of 
tbe  body  of  canon  law  which  contains  the  col- 
lections made  by  Pope  Clement  V.  of  tbe  acts 
of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  A.  D.  1311-12,  with  the 
addition  of  some  of  his  decretals. — 3.  A fol- 
lower of,  or  a believer  in  the  authority  of,  the 
antipope  Clement  VII. 

clemently  (klem'ent-li),  ado.  With  mildness 
of  temper ; mercifully. 

Most  clemently  reconcile  this  company  unto  Christ. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Diss.  from  Popery,  ii.  9. 

clemmyid  (klem'i-id),  n.  A member  of  the  fam- 
ily Clemmyidce. 

Clemmyidse  (kle-mi'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Clem- 
mys  + -idee.]  A family  of  turtles,  typified'  by 
the  genus  Clemmys:  generally,  but  not  proper- 
ly, known  as  Emydidai. 

clemmyoid  (klem'i-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Clemmys 
+ -oid.]  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Clemmyidce. 

II.  n.  A clemmyid  or  emydid. 

Clemmys  (klem'is),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Mgyve,  a 
turtle.]  A genus  of  turtles,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Clemmyidce. 

clench,  clinch  (klench,  klinch),  v.  [The  form 
clinch  (early  mod.  E.  clynche,  Sc.  unassibilated 
clink)  is  later  than  clench,  which  is  the  normal 
form ; < ME.  clenchen,  also  *clcnken  ( spelled  cley li- 
ken) (pret.  clenchede,  pp.  cleynt,  clent),  clench, 
rivet,  < AS.  *clencan  (in  comp,  be-clencan,  Bos- 
worth,  ed.  Toller,  Supp.),  = OHG.  chlankhan, 
chlenken,  klenkan,  MHG.  klenken,  fasten,  knit, 
bind,  tie,  =D.  lclinken  = Dan.  klinke  — Sw.  Norw. 
klinka,  clench,  rivet;  appar.  the  factitive  of 
clank,  and  so  prop,  applied  to  fastening  with 
nail  or  rivet  and  hammer,  and  so  in  later  use 
(E.  clinch,  Sc.  clink)  merged  with  the  closely  re- 
lated dink:  see  clink.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  nail 
or  fasten. 

His  Bodi  was  Book ; the  Cros  was  brede  [board], 

Wlion  Crist  for  vs  tber-on  was  cleynt. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  138. 
It  [the  ark]  sail  be  cleyngked  euer-ilka  dele, 

With  nayles  that  are  both  noble  and  newe. 

For  A:  Plays,  p.  43. 

2.  To  secure  or  fasten,  as  a nail,  staple,  or  other 
metallic  fastening,  by  beating  down  the  point 
after  it  has  been  driven  through  something; 
rivet. — 3.  To  bring  together  and  set  firmly,  as 
the  teeth ; double  up  tightly,  as  the  hands. 


clench 

The  tops  I could  just  reach  with  my  fists  clinched. 

Swift. 

Clench’d  her  fingers  till  they  bit  the  palm. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

I know  you,  said  Eve,  clenching  her  teeth  and  her  little 
fist.  C.  Reade , Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

4.  To  grasp  or  seize  firmly  or  convulsively; 
gripe. 

He  sette  him  on  the  benche 
His  harpe  for  to  elenche. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1476. 
His  heart  clenched  the  idea  as  a diver  grasps  a gem. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  vii.  7. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  fix  or  secure  by  a finishing 
touch  or  blow ; confirm,  as  an  argument  or  an 
action,  in  some  unanswerable  or  irresistible 
way;  establish  firmly. 

But  the  Council  of  Trent  goes  much  further,  and  clinch- 
eth  the  business  as  effectually  as  possible.  South. 

Aubrey  not  only  refused  to  marry  his  cousin,  but  clenched 
his  refusal  by  marrying  some  one  else. 

Warren,  Ten  Thousand  a Year. 
A taunt  that  clench'd  his  purpose  like  a blow ! 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

6.  Naut.,  to  calk  slightly  with  oakum,  in  antici- 
pation of  foul  weather. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  gripe. — 2.  To  seize  or 
gripe  another,  or  one  another,  with  a firm  grasp 
or  hold,  as  in  wrestling : as,  the  men  clenched. 
— 3f.  To  pun. 

In  his  time  [Sir  Philip  Sidney’s],  I bslieve,  it  [clenching] 
ascended  first  into  the  pulpit,  where,  if  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  clench  too,  it  yet  finds  the  benefit  of  its  clergy. 

Dryden,  Def.  of  Epil.  to  2d  pt.  Conq.  of  Granada. 

clench,  clinch  (klench,  klinch),  n.  [<  clench, 
clinch,  i'.]  1.  A catch;  a grip;  a persistent 

clutch. 

He  grasped  his  stole 

With  convulsed  clenches.  Keats. 

2.  That  which  holds  fast  or  clenches ; aclench- 
er  (or  clincher);  a holdfast. 

I believe  in  you,  but  that’s  not  enough : 

Give  my  conviction  a clinch. 

Browning,  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

3.  Naut.,  a mode  of  fastening  large  ropes,  con- 
sisting of  a half -hitch  with  the  end  stopped  back 

to  its  part  by 
seizings.  The 
outer  end  of  a 
hawser  is  bent 
by  a clench  to 
the  ring  of  the 
anchor.  E.  H. 
Knight. — 4f.  A 
pun  or  play  on 
words. 

The  ladies  smile,  and  with  their  fans  delight 
To  whisk  a clinch  aside,  then  all  goes  right. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Epil.  to  Wit  at  Several  Weapons. 
Hay,  he  [Ben  Jonson]  was  not  free  from  the  lowest 
and  most  groveling  kind  of  wit,  which  we  call  clenches,  of 
which  “ Every  Man  in  his  Humour”  is  infinitely  full,  and, 
which  is  worse,  the  wittiest  persons  in  the  drama  speak 
them.  Dryden,  lief,  of  Epil.  to  2d  pt.  Conq.  of  Granada. 

5 . A mode  of  securing  a nail,  staple,  or  the  like, 
by  turning  over  the  point  and  hammering  back 
into  the  wood  the  portion  bent  over, 
clench-bolt  (klench'bolt),  n.  A bolt  with  one 
end  designed  to  be  bent  over  to  prevent  with- 
drawal. 

clencher,  clincher  (klen'-,  klin'eher),  n.  1. 
One  who  clenches,  or  that  which  is  used  for 
clenching,  as  a cramp  or  piece  of  iron  bent 
down  to  fasten  anything. — 2.  A tool  used  for 
clenching  or  bending  over  the  point  of  a nail, 
to  prevent  its  withdrawal. — 3.  A retort  or  re- 
ply so  decisive  as  to  close  a controversy ; an 
unanswerable  argument : as,  the  bishop’s  letter 
is  a clencher. 

clench-nail  (klench'nal),  n.  A nail  made  of 

such  material  that  it  can  be  clenched Rove 

clench-nail,  a clench-nail  with  a square  end  : so  named 
from  the  mode  of  using  such  nails  in  boat-building,  where 
they  are  clenched  by  hammering  down  the  end,  or  by  pla- 
cing over  it  a little  diamond-shaped  piece  of  metal  called 
a rove,  and  riveting  the  end  of  the  clench-nail  down  upon 
it,  thus  drawing  the  planks  firmly  together. 

clench-ring  (klench 'ring),  n.  A lap-ring,  or 
open  ring  in  which  the  parts  on  the  sides  of  the 
opening  overlap  each  other.  E.  H.  Knight. 
clenet,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  clean. 
clengt,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  cling. 
clenk  (klenk),  v.  A dialectal  form  of  clinic. 
clentt,  a.  [ME.  Ci.  clint2,  clinty.]  Steep;  high; 
rocky. 

The  ship  ay  shot  furth  o the  shire  waghes, 

As  qwo  clymbe  at  a clyffe,  or  a clent  hille, — 

Eft  dump  in  the  depe  as  all  drowne  wolde. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1995. 

Cleodora  (kle-o-do'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  akeoSitpa, 
name  of  a Danaid  and  of  a nymph.]  1.  A genus 


Cleodora  fyramidata. 
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of  thecosomatous  pteropods,  of  the  family  Hy- 
alceidce  (or  Cavolinida),  having  a straight  tri- 
angular shell,  sharp-pointed 
behind,  with  a triangular 
oral  aperture  in  front.  C. 
pyramidata  is  an  example. 

Peron  and  Lesueur,  1810. — 

2.  In  entom. : (a)  A genus 
of  coleopterous  insects.  Hul- 
sant,  ( b ) A genus  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects.  Stephens, 

1834.  (c)  A genus  of  dipterous 
insects.  Desvoidy,  1863. 

Cleodoridae  (kle-o-dor'i-de),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  < Cleo- 
dora, 1,  + -idte.]  A family  of  pteropods,  named 
by  J.  E.  Gray  in  1840  from  the  genus  Cleodora. 

Cleomachean  (kle-o-ma'ke-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Cleomachus,  a Greek  tragic 
poet  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c. : as,  the  Cleoma- 
chean verse  or  meter.  See  II. 

II.  n.  In  anc.  pros.,  a verse  consisting  of 
Ionics  a majore  in  dimeters,  with  contraction 
in  the  last  foot  of  each  dimeter,  and  admitting 
of  anaclasis,  so  that  its  scheme  is 


Cleome  (kle-6'me),  it.  [NL.  (Linnseus),  < LL. 
cleome,  an  unidentified  plant ; origin  uncertain. 
The  NL.  term  is  referred  by  some  to  Gr.  i&eteiv, 
shut  (see  closet,  in  reference  to  the  parts  of 
the  flower.]  A large  genus  of  herbaceous  and 
shrubby  plants,  of  the  family  Capparidacese, 
natives  principally  of  tropical  America,  Egypt, 


Inside  Clench. 


Outside  Clench. 


Cleome  spinosa. 

and  Arabia.  Many  of  the  species  have  showy 
flowers,  and  a few  are  cultivated  for  ornament, 
as  C.  spinosa,  C.  rosea,  etc. 

CleonidcBt  (kle-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cleonus 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  coleopterous  insects, 
named  from  the  genus  Cleonus.  Kirby,  1837. 

Cleonus  (kle-6'mis),  n.  [NL.  (Sehonherr,  1826) ; 
also  Cleonis  (Megerle,  1821).]  A large  genus 
of  Curculionidce  or  weevils,  characterized  by 
an  elongate  and  convex  body,  a short  and  thick 
rostrum,  and  apical  antennre  with  their  second 
joint  longer  than  the  third.  The  genus  is  repre- 
sented by  12  species  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
upward  of  165  in  all.  Several  feed  upon  the  pine  and  the 
larch. 

clepe  (klep),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cleped,  dept, 
ycleped,  yclept,  ppr.  cleping.  [E.  dial,  clip;  < 
ME.  clepen,  clepien,  cleopien,  clupien,  clipien,  < 
AS.  cleopian,  clypian,  clipian  = ONorth.  cliopia, 
clioppia,  call,  cry  ont.  Connections  unknown.] 
I.  intrans.  To  give  a call ; cry  ont ; appeal. 

He  ryches  hym  to  ryse,  & rapes  hym  sone, 

Cleyes  to  his  chamberlayn,  choses  his  wede. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1310. 

Clepe  at  his  dore,  or  knokke  with  a stoon. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  246. 

Cleping  for  vengeance  of  this  treachery. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  447. 

To  the  gods  I clepe 

For  true  record  of  this  my  faithful  speech. 

Norton  and  Sackville,  Gorbodue. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  call;  call  upon;  cry  out  to. 

In  tribulacioun  thou  inwardli  depidist  me. 

Wyclif,  Ps.  lxxx.  8. 


cleptomania 

2.  To  call  to  one’s  self ; invite ; summon. 

He  clupede  to  him  his  chaumberlayne. 

Floi'iz  and  Blaunchejlur,  1.  007. 

Hee  cliped  hym  his  clerkes. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  836. 

Than  he  leet  clepe  in  alle  the  Lordes,  that  he  made  voy- 
den  first  out  of  his  Chambre.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  138. 

3.  To  call  by  the  name  of;  name. 

The  sterre  transmontane,  that  is  clept  the  sterre  of  the 
see.  MandeviUe , Travels  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  180. 

They  depe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition.  Shak. , Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Judas  I am,  ycleped  Machabaeus.  Shak. , L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 
But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 

In  Heaven  ydep’d  Euphrosyne. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  12. 

[The  word  is  now  used  only  archaically,  chiefly 
in  the  past  participle.] 

clepet,  n . [<  clepe , t;.]  A cry;  an  appeal;  a 
call. 

With  depes  and  cries.  Surrey,  iEneid,  ii. 

clepps  (kleps),  n.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  var.  of  clip1,  n. 
Cf.  clamp l,  clam1,  n.]  A wooden  instrument 
for  pulling  weeds  ont  of  corn.  Grose.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

clepsammia  (klep-sam'i-a),  n. ; pi.  clepsammice 
(-e).  [NL.,  < Gr.  kMictciv  (nknp-),  steal,  + ap- 

po;,  sand.]  An  instrument,  as  an  hour-glass, 
for  measuring  time  by  the  dropping  or  flowing 
of  sand. 

Clepsine  (klep-si'ne),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k ketpia, 
theft,  < kmictuv,  steal.]  A genus  of  the  order 
Hirudinea,  including  some  of  the  lower  forms 
of  leeches,  in  which  the  sinus  and  other  vessels 
form  a continuous  system  of  cavities  contain- 
ing blood,  and  in  which  the  segmental  organs 
open  into  the  sinuses  by  ciliated  apertures. 
It  is  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Clepsinidce. 
C.  bioculata  is  an  example.  Savigny,  1817. 
Clepsinea  (klep-sin'e-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Clepsine 
+ -ea.]  A tribe  of  leeches,  containing  the 
family  Clepsinidce  or  Glossoporidce,  character- 
ized by  the  development  of  a protrusile  probos- 
cis to  the  mouth. 

Clepsinidae  (klep-sin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clepsine  + - idee. ] A family  of  suctorial  anne- 
lids, or  leeches,  of  the  order  Hirudinea,  typified 
by  the  genus  Clepsine  : by  some  called  G losso- 
poridee. 

clepsydra  (klep ' si  - dra),  n. ; pi.  clepsydras 
(-draz)  or  clepsydra!  (-dre).  [<  L.  clepsydra, 

< Gr.  nheipvdpa,  < kMtcteiv  (kAei p-),  steal,  hide, 
+ vSup,  water:  see  water.]  1.  A device  for 
measuring  time  by  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
charged from  a vessel  through  a small  aperture, 
the  quantity  discharged  in  a given  unit  of  time, 
as  an  hour,  being  first  determined.  In  the  older 
clepsydras  the  hours  were  measured 
by  the  sinking  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  containing  it.  In 
others  the  water  ran  from  one  vessel 
into  another,  there  being  in  the  lower 
a piece  of  cork  or  light  wood,  which 
as  the  vessel  filled  rose  and  thus 
indicated  the  hour.  In  later  clepsy liras 
the  hours  have 
been  indicated  by 
a dial.  In  fig.  2, 
the  float,  A,  is  at- 
tached to  the  end 
of  a chain,  which 
is  wound  around 
the  spindle,  B,  and 
has  at  its  other  ex- 
tremity the  coun- 
terweight, C.  When 
water  is  admitted 
from  the  cistern,!), 
the  float  rises,  and 
the  counterweight 
descends  and  turns 
the  spindle,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a hand  which  marks 
the  hours  on  a dial  as  in  a clock.  In  modern  times  a mer- 
curial clepsydra  has  been  employed  for  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  very  short  intervals,  the  amount  of  mercury  flow- 
ing out  being  determined  by  a balance. 

2.  A chemical  vessel.  Johnson. — 3f.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  In  zool.,  a genus  of  mollusks;  the  water- 
ing-pot shells : now  called  Aspergillum.  Schu- 
macher, 1817. 

cleptf.  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  clepe. 
Clepticinse  (klep-ti-sl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Clcp- 
ticus,  1,  + - ince .]  A subfamily  of  labroid  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Clepticus.  The  eyes 
are  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  the  jaws 
are  very  protractile. 

Clepticus  (klep'ti-kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kTlettti- 
a6q,  thievish.]  1.  In  ichth.,  a genus  of  labroid 
fishes,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Clepticinse  or 
Clepticiformes.  Cuvier,  1829. — 2.  In  entom.,  & 
genus  of  hvmenopterous  insects, 
cleptomania,  kleptomania  (klep-to-ma'ni-a), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kIeittelv,  steal,  + fiavia,  madness.] 
A mania  for  pilfering;  a supposed  species  of 


i.  Clepsydra  from  an  antique  seal.  2.  A me- 
dieval Clepsydra. 


cleptomania 

moral  insanity,  exhibiting  itself  in  an  irresisti- 
ble propensity  to  steal. 

This  is  what  the  poor  call  shoplifting,  the  rich  and 
learned  cleptomania.  D.  Jerrold,  St.  James  and  St.  Giles. 

cleptomaniac,  kleptomaniac  (klep-to-ma'ni- 

ak),  a.  and  n.  [<  cleptomania,  after  maniac.} 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  clepto- 
mania. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  affected  with  cleptomania. 
clereH,  a.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  clear. 
clere2t,  n-  A sort  of  kerchief. 

With  kerchief es  or  eleven  of  fyne  cypres. 

Hall,  in  Wright. 

clerestorialt  (kler'sto//ri-al),  a.  [<  clerestory  + 
-a!.]  Pertaining  to  a clearstory.  Quoted  in  Ox- 
ford Glossary. 

clerestory,  n.  See  clearstory. 
clergesset,  «.  [ME.,  < OP.  clergesse,  fern,  of 
clerc,  a learned  person,  a clerk:  see  clerk.}  A 
learned  woman. 

She  was  a noble  clergesse,  and  of  Astronomye  cowde  she 
I-nough,  for  Merlin  hadde  hir  taught. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  508. 

clergiable,  a.  See  clergyable. 
clergialt  (kler'ji-al),  a.  [ME.  clergeal,  < clergie, 
clergy,  + -al.  <3f.  Pr.  derial  and  E.  clerical.} 
Pertaining  to  the  clergy;  learned;  clerkly; 
clerical.  Also  clergical. 

We  seme  wonder  wyse, 

Oure  termes  ben  so  clergial  and  queynte. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  199. 

clergiallyt  (kler'ji-al-i),  adv.  [ME.  clergyally, 
clergialliche  ; < clergial  + -ly2.]  1 . Like  a clerk ; 
in  a learned  or  clerkly  manner. 

Ac  ich  can  nouht  constrye  Catoun  [Cato]  ne  clergialliche 
reden.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  viii.  34. 

2.  Skilfully. 

Thane  clarett  and  Creette,  clergyally  rennene  [caused  to 
run], 

With  condethes  fulle  curious  alle  of  clene  silvyre. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  200. 

clergiant,  n.  See  clergion. 
clergicalt  (kler' ji-kal),  a.  [<  clergy  + -c- + 
-al,  after  clerical.  Cf.  clergial.}  Same  as  cler- 
gial: as,  “ clergical  faults,”  Milton. 
clergifyt  (kler'ji-fi),  v.  t.  [<  clergy  + -fy.}  To 
convert  into  a clergyman;  bring  over  to  clerical 
principles. 

Let  it  fit  (quoth  she) 

To  such  as  lust  for  love ; sir  Clarke, 

You  clergy  fie  not  me. 

Warner , Albion’s  England,  vi.  31. 

clergiont  (kler'ji-on),  n.  [Also  clergian;  < ME. 
clergeon,  -eoun,  -ioun,  < OP.  clergeon,  clerjon  (> 
ML.  clergonus ),  also  clergon,  clerzun  = Pr.  cler- 
zon  = Sp.  clerizon,  dim.  (like  ML.  clericulus,  of 
same  sense),  < LL.  clericus,  a clergyman,  priest, 
clerk:  see  clerk,  clergy.}  A young  chorister  or 
choir-boy. 

She  called  [to  ken]  me  a derioun  that  liygte 
Omnia-probate,  a pore  thing  with-alle. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xii.  49. 
A litel  clergion,  seven  yeer  of  age. 

Chaucer , Prioress’s  Tale,  1.  51. 
Among  churchmen,  from  the  archbishop  downwards  to 
the  lowliest  clergion , each  one  was  arrayed  in  the  vestments 
belonging  to  Iris  grade  in  the  hierarchy. 

^ Rock , Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  486. 

clergy  (kler'ji),  n.  [<  ME.  clergie,  clergye,  clergi, 
clerge  (cf.  MLG.  lclerikie,  klerkie),  < OF.  clergie 
= Pr.  clercia  = Sp.  clerecia  = Pg.  clerezia  = 
It.  chieresia,  clergy,  chericia,  clerkship  (ef.  E. 
clerisy),  < ML.  as  if  *c lericia  (P.  clerge,  < OF. 
clergie,  but  as  if  < LL.  clcricatus),  the  dignity 
or  office  of  a clergyman,  < LL.  clericus,  a clergy- 
man, priest,  clerk:  see  clerk.}  1.  A body  of 
men  set  apart  and  consecrated  by  due  ordina- 
tion to  the  duties  of  public  ministration  in  the 
Christian  church ; the  body  of  ecclesiastics,  in 
distinction  from  the  laity. 

The  clergi  on  the  seterday, 

That  kepers  ware  of  crlsten  lay. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  115. 
The  whole  body  of  the  Church  being  divided  into  laity 
and  clergy,  the  clergy  are  either  presbyters  or  deacons. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  78. 

2f.  The  privilege  or  benefit  of  clergy.  See  below. 

Petit  treason,  and  very  many  other  acts  of  felony,  are 
ousted  of  clergy  by  particular  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Blackstone,  Commentaries,  IV.  xxviii. 

3.  Persons  connected  with  the  clerical  profes- 
sion or  the  religious  orders. 

I found  the  clergy  in  general  persons  of  moderate  minds 
and  decorous  manners ; I include  the  seculars  and  regu- 
lars of  both  sexes.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France,  p.  118. 

4f.  Learning;  erudition. 

Fromont  was  a good  creature, 

An  huge  gret  clerke  ful  of  clergy. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2552. 
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The  deuel  bad  ne  neuere  mercy  craue, 

And  he  can  [knows]  more  clergie  than  al  thi  kynne. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  97. 
An  ounce  of  mother-wit  is  worth  a pound  of  clergy. 

Old  proverb. 

Benefit  Of  clergy,  in  old  Eng.  law , the  exemption  of  the 
persons  of  ecclesiastics  from  criminal  process  before  a sec- 
ular judge  ; or  a privilege  by  which  a clerk,  or  person  in 
orders,  claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to  purge 
himself  of  felony.  This  anomalous  privilege  (which  never 
extended  to  all  crimes),  first  assumed  to  give  immunity  to 
priestly  persons,  was  in  the  sequel  extended,  for  many 
offenses,  to  all  laymen  who  could  read  (originally  few  in 
number).  It  was  first  legally  recognized  by  stat.  3 Ed w.  I. , 
A.  D.  1274 ; was  modified  in  1513,  under  Henry  VIII.;  and 
was  wholly  repealed  by  7 and  8 George  IV.,  1827.— Black 
Clergy,  ill  Russia,  the  regular  or  monastic  clergy. — Divine 
right  of  the  clergy.  See  divine. — White  clergy,  in 
Russia,  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy. 

clergyable,  clergiable  (kler'ji-a-bl),  a.  [< 
clergy,  2,  + -able.}  Entitled  to  or  "admitting  of 
the  benefit  of  clergy:  as,  a clergyable  felony. 
The  court  in  all  clergyable  felonies  may  impose  a fine. 

Blackstone,  Commentaries,  IV.  xxviii. 

clergyman  (kler'ji -man),  n.;  pi.  clergymen 
(-men).  [Not  in  ME.;  < clergy  + man!]  A 
member  of  the  clergy ; a man  in  holy  orders ; 
a man  regularly  authorized  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel and  administer  ordinances  according  to 
the  rules  of  any  particular  denomination  of 
Christians.  In  England  the  term  is  common- 
ly restricted  to  ministers  of  the  established 
church. 

I wish  to  make  a note  of  the  change  taking  place  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  clergyman.  It  used  to  signify  “one 
in  holy  orders,”  but  is  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
preachers.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  227. 

He  will  even  speak  well  of  tlie  bishop,  though  I tell  him 
it  is  unnatural  in  a benefleed  clergyman. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  i.  6. 
Clergyman’s  sore  throat,  chronic  pharyngitis : so 
called  from  the  fact  that  it  is  often  induced  by  frequent 
public  speaking.  =Syn.  Priest,  Divine,  etc.  See  minis- 
ter, n. 

clergywoman  (kler'ji-wum//an),  n. ; pi.  clergy- 
women  (-wim//en).  A woman  connected  with 
the  clerical  profession,  or  belonging  to  a clergy- 
man’s family.  [Rare.] 

From  the  clergywomen  of  Windham  down  to  the  char- 
women the  question  was  discussed. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Agnes,  i. 
cleric  (kler'ik),  n.  and  a,  [<  LL.  clericus,  a 
clergyman : see  clerk.}  I.n.  A clerk ; a clergy- 
man or  scholar. 

The  cleric,  . . . addicted  to  a life  of  study  and  devotion. 

Horsley,  Sermon  for  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 
Religious  persons  were  wont  to  come  by  proxy,  repre- 
senting themselves  as  secular  clerics,  and  thus  to  intrude 
themselves  into  the  benefices  of  the  Church. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 
Of  the  new  style  of  cleric, . . . there  is  none  who  knows 
how  to  versify.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXX.  175. 

* II.  a.  Same  as  clerical,  1. 
clerical  (kler'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  clerical  = 
Sp.  Pg.  clerical  = It.  chericale,  < LL.  clericalis,  < 
clericus,  a clerk,  clergyman:  see  cleric,  clerk.} 

1.  a.  1 . Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  clergy : as, 
clerical  tonsure ; clerical  robes ; clerical  duties. 

A separate  letter  was  addressed  to  the  two  archbishops 
at  the  calling  of  each  parliament,  urging  them  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  clerical  estate. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 388. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a clerk,  writer,  or  copy- 
ist : as,  clerical  errors. 

II.  n.  1.  A member  of  the  clergy. — 2.  A sup- 
porter, especially  a political  supporter,  of  cleri- 
cal power  or  influence. 

clericalism  (kler'i-kal-izm),  n.  [<  clerical  + 
-ism.}  Clerical  power  or  influence ; especially, 
the  undue  influence  of  the  clergy,  or  support 
of  such  influence ; sacerdotalism. 

Clericalism  is  well  nigh  fatal  to  Christianity. 

Macmillan's  Mag. 

clericality  (kler-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  clerical  + 
-ity.}  The  quality  of  being  clerical;  clerical- 
ism. 

clericism  (kler'i-sizm),  n.  [<  cleric  + -ism.] 
Clericalism. 

The  English  universities  have  suffered  deeply  . . . from 
clericism,  celibacy,  and  sinecurism. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  224. 

clericity  (kle-ris'i-ti),  n.  [<  cleric  + -ity.}  The 
state  of  being  a’  clergyman.  J.  J.  G.  Wilkin- 
son. [Rare.]  ■ 

clerid  (kler'id),  n.  A beetle  of  the  family  Cle- 

ridae. 

Cleridae  (kler'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Clerus  + -ida:.} 
A family  of  elavicorn  Coleoptera  or  beetles,  with 
the  tarsi  5-jointed,  the  first  ventral  segment  not 
elongated,  the  hind  coxeb  flat  and  not  sulcate, 
the  prostemum  not  prolonged  behind,  and  the 
tarsi  with  membranous  lobes.  The  larvae  are 
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found  under  bark,  and  are  mostly  predatory, 
feeding  on  other  insects.  Kirby,  1837. 
clerigiet,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  clergy. 
clerisy  (kler'i-si),  n.  [=  D.  klerezij  (=  MLG. 
klerkesie)  = G.  klerisei  - Dan.  Sw.  kleresi,  < 
ML. *clericia,  clergy:  see  clergy.}  1.  The  clergy, 
as  distinguished  from  the  laity. 

There  is  an  evident  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  get  itself  organized  after  the  fashion  of 
the  clerisy.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  409. 

2.  A body  of  clerks  or  learned  men ; the  literati. 

The  clerisy  of  a nation,  that  is,  its  learned  men,  whether 
poets,  philosophers,  or  scholars. 

Coleridge,  Table-Talk,  p.  41. 

The  artist,  the  scholar,  and,  in  general,  the  clerisy,  wins 
its  way  up  into  these  places. 

Emerson,  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  142. 
^ [Rare  in  both  senses.] 
clerk  (klerk;  in  England  commonly  klark),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  written  (as  now  pron.  in 
Eng:.)  dark,  < ME.  clerc,  clcerk,  clarc,  also  clcrek, 
cleric,  < AS.  clerc,  also  cleric,  cleroc  — OPries. 
klerk,  klirlc  = D.  klerk  = MLG.  klerk  = Dan.  Sw. 
klerk  — Icel.  klerlcr  = OP.  and  P.  clerc  — Pr. 
clerc  = Sp.  clerigo  = Pg.  clerigo  - It.  chcrico, 
chierico,  < LL.  clericus,  a clergyman,  priest, 
cleric,  ML.,  etc.,  also  generally  a learned  man, 
clerk,  < Gr.  KAr/ptu 6g,  belonging  to  the  clergy, 
clerical,  a clergyman,  < ulijpoc,  the  clergy,  what 
is  allotted,  alot.]  1.  A clergyman;  apriest;  an 
ecclesiastic;  a man  in  holy  orders.  [Archaic.] 

All  persons  were  stiled  clerks  that  served  in  tlie  Church 
of  Christ,  whether  they  were  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons. 

Ayliffe , Parergon. 
The  reuerend  Patriarks, 

Whose  praise  is  penned  by  the  sacred  Clarks. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  S. 

2.  A learned  man ; a man  of  letters ; a scholar ; 
a writer  or  author ; originally,  a man  who  could 
read,  an  attainment  at  one  time  confined  chiefly 
to  ecclesiastics.  [Archaic.] 

Thei  seide  ther  myglit  noon  knowe  the  cause  why,  but 
it  were  notable  clerkes ; ‘ * ffor  thei  can  knowe  many  tliinges 
be  force  of  clergie  that  we  ne  can  no  skyle  on.” 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  27. 
The  grettest  clerkes  hen  not  wisest  men. 

Chaucer , Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  134. 

3.  The  layman  who  leads  in  reading  the  re- 
sponses in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Also  called  jmWs/i  clerk. 

God  save  the  king ! — Will  no  man  say,  Amen? 

Am  I both  priest  and  clerk ? well  then,  Amen. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1. 

4.  An  officer  of  a court,  legislature,  municipal 
corporation,  or  other  body,  whose  duty  gener- 
ally is  to  keep  the  records  of  the  body  to  which 
he  is  attached,  and  perform  the  routine  busi- 
ness: as,  clerk  of  court;  town  clerk ; clerk  to  a 
school-board,  etc.  See  secretary. 

The  Gild  had  usually  its  head  officer  or  Alderman  (Grace- 
man)  ; its  Stewards  (Wardens),  into  whose  hands  the 
property  or  funds  were  entrusted  for  administration ; its 
Dean  or  Beadle ; and  its  Clerk. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  xxxviii. 

On  clerke,  to  wryten  the  nessessariis  of  the  gild. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 

5.  One  who  is  employed  in  an  office,  public 
or  private,  or  in  a shop  or  warehouse,  to  keep 
records  or  accounts ; one  who  is  employed  by 
another  as  a writer  or  amanuensis. 

My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 

Unto  the  judge  ; . . . and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk , 

That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begged  mine. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.  v.  1. 

6.  In  the  United  States,  an  assistant  in  busi- 
ness, whether  or  not  a keeper  of  accounts ; espe- 
cially,  a retail  salesman — Brethren  and  Clerks 
of  the  Common  Life.  See  brother. — Clerk  comptroller 
Of  the  king’s  household,  a former  officer  of  the  English 
court  charged  with  supervision  of  many  of  the  inferior 
officers,  and  with  scrutiny  of  accounts  and  charges. — 
Clerk  in  orders,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a licensed 
clergyman.— Clerk  of  enrolments,  an  officer  who  has 
custody  of  bills  passed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  royal  assent.  Sir  E.  May. 
— Clerk  of  Justiciary,  the  clerk  of  the  Scottish  Court 
of  Justiciary.  There  are  a principal  and  a depute-clerk 
and  an  assistant ; it  is  their  duty  to  attend  the  sittings 
of  the  Justiciary  Court  in  Edinburgh,  to  keep  the  books 
of  adjournal,  and  to  write  out  the  interlocutors  and  sen- 
tences of  the  court.— Clerk  of  the  assize,  in  England, 
the  person  who  records  what  is  judicially  done  by  the  jus- 
tices of  assize  in  their  circuits.  — Clerk  of  the  chamber, 
a clerk  in  each  of  several  municipal  corporations  in  Eng- 
land charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  accounts,  particu- 
larly of  fees,  and  in  London  with  matters  relating  to  ad- 
missions to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  apprenticeship  deeds, 
and  the  plate,  jewels,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  city.— Clerk 
of  the  check.  See  checks.—  Clerk  of  the  crown,  in 
England,  an  officer  of  the  crown  in  attendance  upon  both 
houses  of  Parliament  and  upon  the  great  seal.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  he  makes  out  and  issues  all  writs  of  sum- 
mons to  peers,  writs  for  the  attendance  of  the  judges, 
commissions  to  summon  and  prorogue  Parliament,  and  to 
pass  bills,  and  performs  various  other  duties.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Commons  he  makes  out  and  issues  all  writs 
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for  the  election  of  members  in  Great  Britain,  etc. — Clerk 
Of  the  essoins,  a former  clerk  in  the  English  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  having  charge  of  the  essoins,  or  excuses  of 
defendants  not  appearing  pursuant  to  writ,  and  of  the  Es- 
soin Rolls,  or  alphabetic  indexes  of  judgments.  The  office 
was  abolished  by  1 Viet.,  c.  30.— Clerk  of  the  estreats. 
See  estreat. — Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  formerly,  a clerk 
in  the  English  Chancery  and  in  the  Exchequer  respectively, 
charged  with  collecting  some  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
such  as  fees  for  patents,  commissions,  etc.,  and  in  Chan- 
cery with  payment  of  various  salaries  of  officers  of  that 
court.— Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  crown  to  make  entries,  remembrances, 
and  journals  of  the  things  done  and  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons.— Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, an  officer  whose  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  immediately  after  the  choice  of  a 
Speaker.  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  the  House 
is  called  to  order  by  the  clerk  of  the  last  House,  who 
has  previously  made  a list  of  representatives  regularly 
elected,  and  who  presides  until  a Speaker  is  chosen. 
State  legislatures  elect  similar  officers. — Clerk  of  the 
irons,  a former  officer  of  the  English  mint  who  was 
charged  with  procuring  and  safely  keeping  the  dies  used 
in  making  coins,  and  medals  struck  by  authority.  He  had 
supervision  of  the  die-press  room,  was  required  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  great  die-press  was  used,  and  was  held  re- 
sponsible that  no  pieces  should  be  struck  without  author- 
ity.—Clerk  Of  the  king’s  silver,  formerly,  a clerk  in 
the  English  Court  of  Exchequer  charged  with  the  recording 
of  fines  and  their  payment. — Clerk  Of  the  market,  of 
the  market  and  shambles,  or  of  the  shambles  mar- 
ket, a clerk  in  each  of  several  English  municipal  corpora- 
tions, in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  several  boroughs, 
mostly  Welsh,  charged  with  the  inspection  of  markets, 
weights,  measures,  etc.— Clerk  of  the  nichels  or  nihils, 
formerly,  in  England,  a clerk  charged  with  recording  debts 
of  record  which  had  been  returned  by  the  sheriff  as  nihil, 
or  nothing  worth.— Clerk  of  the  outlawries,  formerly, 
a clerk  in  the  Edng’s  (or  Queen’s)  Remembrancer  De- 
partment of  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer,  charged 
with  recording  outlawries  and  seizures  thereon. — Clerk 
of  the  Parliaments,  in  England,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
House  of  Lords.— Clerk  of  the  peace,  in  England,  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  read  indictments  and  record  the  proceedings, 
and  to  perform  special  duties  in  connection  with  county 
affairs. — Clerk  of  the  PeU,  a former  clerk  in  the  English 
Exchequer,  charged  with  the  enrolment  of  letters  patent, 
etc.— Clerk  Of  the  petty  bag,  a clerk  in  the  English 
Chancery,  charged  with  various  duties,  among  which  was 
enrolling  the  admission  of  solicitors  and  other  officers  of 
court.  Formerly  there  were  three  such  clerks. — Clerk  of 
the  Pipe,  a former  officer  of  the  English  Exchequer  who 
had  charge  of  those  accounts  which  were  entered  upon 
the  Great  Roll  or  Pipe  Roll,  and  who  also  issued  summons 
for  the  collection  of  debts  due  to  the  king. — Clerk  of  the 
privy  seal,  formerly,  in  England,  before  the  office  was 
abolished  in  14  and  15  Viet.,  a clerk  (there  were  four  in 
all)  in  attendance  on  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  whose  duties 
were  the  preparing  of  documents  for  authentication  by 
the  privy  seal.—  Clerk  of  the  Session,  the  title  given  to 
the  clerks  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session. — Clerk  of  the 
signet.  See  signet.—  Clerk  of  the  warrants,  formerly, 
a clerk  having  charge  of  enrolments  and  estreats  in  the 
English  Common  Pleas.  — Clerk  of  the  weather,  (a)  A 
humorous  personification  of  the  influences  controlling  the 
weather : as,  it  depends  on  what  the  clerk  of  the  weather 
may  send  us.  ( b ) In  the  United  States,  a popular  name  for 
the  head  of  the  meteorological  department  of  the  Signal 
Service. — County  clerk,  in  American  law , the  clerk  of 
a county ; an  administrative  officer  (commonly  elective) 
charged  with  making  and  keeping  various  public  records, 
and  often  ex  officio  clerk  of  court  in  the  county. — Holy- 
water  clerk.  See  holy.—  St.  Nicholas’  clerkt,  a thief ; 
a highwayman. 

Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint  Nicholas'  clerks,  I’ll 
give  thee  this  neck.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 

Town  clerk,  the  recording  officer  of  a town.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  he  is  usually  elected  by  the  people  of  the  town 
with  other  local  officials,  and  his  duties  include  keeping 
minutes  of  town  meetings,  giving  notice  of  such  meetings 
and  elections,  and  keeping  the  files  or  records  of  various 
classes  of  instruments,  such  as  chattel  mortgages.  In 
England  the  town  clerk  is  an  officer  in  each  municipal  cor- 
poration and  borough ; he  keeps  the  corporate  records, 
and  is  clerk  of  the  courts  held  before  the  mayor,  etc.,  and 
of  the  works  required  to  be  executed  under  the  powers  of 
the  corporation,  and  takes  charge  of  the  voting-papers  in 
the  election  of  councilors.  In  Scotland  he  is  also  the  ad- 
viser of  the  magistrates  and  council  of  his  town. 

clerk  (klerk),  v.  [<  cleric,  ».]  I.+  trans.  To 

write ; compose. 

Twa  lines  o’  Davie  Lindsay  wad  ding  a’  lie  ever  clerkit. 

Scott,  Bob  Boy,  xxi. 

II.  intrans.  To  serve  as  a clerk;  act  as  ac- 
countant or  salesman  : frequently  used  in  the 
phrase  to  clerk  it.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

I was  struck  with  the  original  mode  in  which  the  young 
gentleman  who  was  clerking  it  managed  his  spelling. 

A Stray  Yankee  in  Texas , p.  197. 

clerk-alet,  clerk’s-alet  (klerk'-,  klerks'al),  n. 
In  England,  a feast  for  the  benefit  of  a parish 
clerk. 

An  order  was  made  . . . for  suppressing  all  revels, 
Church-ales,  Clerk-ules,  which  had  been  used  upon  that 
day.  Heylin,  Life  of  Laud,  iv.  256. 

clerking  (kler'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cleric , v.~\ 
The  calling  or  work  of  a clerk. 

Teaching,  clerking , law,  etc.,  are  so  very  precarious,  ex- 
cept to  men  of  established  reputation  and  business,  that 
it  is  next  to  madness  for  a youth  to  come  here  relying 
upon  them.  New  York  Tribune , April  19, 1849. 

Do  not  put  your  sons  to  clerking  ; apprentice  them  to 
handicrafts.  Nineteenth  Century , XX.  540. 
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clerkless  (klerk'les),  a . [<  clerk  + -less.’]  1. 

Ignorant;  unlearned.  [Bare.] 

Janisaries  and  bashaws  . . . in  their  clerkless  and  cruel 
way.  Waterhouse , Apology,  p.  40. 

2.  Without  a clerk. 

clerkliness  (klerk'li-nes),  n.  [<  clerkly  + -tiess.] 
Clerkly  skill ; scholarliness.  [Bare.] 

In  this  sermon  of  Jonah  is  no  great  curiousness,  no  great 
clerkliness , no  great  affectation  of  words,  nor  painted  elo- 
quence. Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

clerkly  (klerk  'li),  a . [<  clerk  + -ly1.]  1. 

Clerk-like ; scholarly. 

Thou  art  clerkly , thou  art  clerkly,  Sir  J ohn. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  5. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a clerk  or  secretary,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  penmanship. 

At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill 
When  the  king  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 

Thanks  to  St.  Bothan  ! son  of  mine, 

Save  Gawain,  ne’er  could  pen  a line. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  15. 

clerkly  (klerk'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  clerkely  ; < cVerk 
+ -h/2.]  In  the  manner  of  a clerk  or  scholar; 
skilfully. 

The  great  Princes,  and  Popes,  and  Sultans  would  one 
salute  and  greet  an  other  sometime  in  frendship  and 
sport,  ...  & nothing  seemed  clerkly  done,  but  must  be 
done  in  ryme.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  8. 
Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here, 

With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch’d? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
They  [the  poets]  did  clerkly,  in  figures,  set  before  us  sun- 
dry tales.  Gascoigne,  Delicate  Diet  for  Droonkardes. 

clerk’s-alet,  n.  See  clerk-ale. 
clerkship  (klerk'ship),  n.  [<  ME.  clerc-,  clairc- 
scipe;  < clerk  + -ship.)  If.  The  state  of  being 
in  holy  orders. — 2.  Scholarship;  erudition. 

He  was  not  averse  to  display  liis  clerkship  and  scholas- 
tic information.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  lxvii. 

3.  The  office  or  business  of  a clerk  or  account- 
ant. 

Clerodendrum  (kle-ro-den'drum),  n.  [NX., 

< Gr.  k/.ypoc,  lot,  + Skvdpov,  tree.]  A genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  about  87  species,  of 
warm  regions,  chiefly  of  the  old  world.  The 
flowers  are  often  showy,  and  several  species 
have  been  cultivated  in  hothouses, 
cleromancy  (kie'ro-man.-si),  n.  [=  P.  clero- 
mancie  = Sp.  cleromancia , < Gr.  a/U/pof,  lot,  + 
pavrela,  divination.]  Divination  by  throwing 
dice  or  lots,  and  interpreting  according  to  cer- 
tain rules  the  points  or  marks  turned  up. 
cleronomy  (kle-ron'o-mi),  n.  [=  F.  clerono- 
mie,  < Gr.  tOir/pwopla,  an  inheritance,  < dknpovi- 
jtiop,  an  heir,  < Kkrjpoq,  lot,  + vl/iecBai,  have  as 
one’s  share,  mid.  of  vipciv,  distribute : see 
no»ie.]  That  which  is  given  to  any  one  as  his 
lot ; inheritance ; heritage  or  patrimony, 
clerstoryt,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  clearstory. 
clertet,  «•  A Middle  English  form  of  clarity. 
clerucll  (kle'rok),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpypovxoc,  one  who 
holds  an  allotment  of  land,  < slf/poc,  a lot,  + 
exetv,  have,  hold.]  In  ancient  Athens,  a citizen 
to  whom  land  was  allotted  in  conquered  terri- 
tory under  the  system  of  colonization  called 
cleruchy. 

cleruchial  (kle-ro'ki-al),  a.  [<  clerucll  + - ial .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a cleruchy,  or  to  the  Athe- 
nian cleruchs. 

cleruchy  (kle'ro-W),  n. ; pi.  cleruchies  (-kiz).  . [< 
Gr.  Khypovxla,  the  allotment  of  land  in  a foreign 
country  among  the  citizens  (see  def.  1),  < dfoipov- 
Xog,  one  who  holds  an  allotment  of  land:  see 
clcruch.']  1.  A system  of  colonization  of  con- 
quered territory  practised  by  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians from  506  B.  C.  The  land  was  distributed 
equally  among  the  ten  Athenian  tribes,  and  parcels  were 
assigned  by  lot  to  a certain  number  of  poor  citizens  from 
each  tribe.  The  cleruchs  retained  their  Athenian  citizen- 
ship, and  transmitted  it  to  their  children  under  the  con- 
dition of  presenting  themselves  at  Athens  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  having  their  names  entered  on  the  register 
of  their  proper  deme.  The  cleruchs  were  exempted  from 
certain  charges  to  the  Athenian  state,  hut  remained  sub- 
ject to  military  service.  The  natives  of  the  conquered 
territory  often  retained  some  portion  of  the  land,  and  be- 
came Athenian  metics. 

2.  A colony  constituted  under  this  system, 
clerum  (kle'rum),  n.  [Short  for  L.  (ML.  NL.) 
sermo  ad  clerum,  a sermon  addressed  to  the 
clergy : L.  sermo(n-),  a speech,  LL.  a sermon ; 
ad,  to;  clerum,  acc.  of  LL.  clerus,  the  clergy, 
clericus,  a clergyman:  see  sermon,  ad-,  and 
clergy .]  A Latin  sermon  preached  at  cer- 
tain times  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England;  especially,  one  delivered  on  January 
12th  by  the  Lady  Margaret’s  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity or  some  one  appointed  by  him. 

Clerus  (kle'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Geoffroy,  1764),  < 
Gr.  s^ijpoi,  a lot.]  The  typical  genus  of  beetles 
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of  the  family  Cleridce.  The  basal  tarsal  joint  is  scarce- 
ly  visible,  the  labial  palps  end  in  a large  hatchet-shaped 
joint,  and  the  terminal  antennal  joint  is  acutely  produced. 
The  larvae  are  red.  There  are  about  20  species  of  this  im- 
portant genus  in  the  United  States.  The  European  C.  al- 
vearius  infests  the  nests  of  mason-bees, 
cletch  (klech),  v.  and  n.  A dialectal  variant  of 
clutch 1. 

cletet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cleat1,  cleafi. 
Clethra  (kleth'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ulr/Opa,  al- 
der (which  these’ plants  resemble  in  foliage).] 
A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Clethracese , na- 
tives of  North  and  South  America  and  Madeira. 
They  are  shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  serrate  leaves  and 
many  white  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  The  corolla  con- 
sists of  five  free  petals.  The  white  alder  or  sweet  pepper- 
bush,  C.  alnifolia,  a species  of  the  Atlantic  States,  a hand- 
some shrub  with  very  fragrant  flowers,  is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated. 

cleugh,  clench  (kluch),  n.  [Sc.,  = clough*- , q.  v.] 
A cleft  or  gorge  in  a hill ; a ravine ; also,  a cliff 
or  the  side  of  a ravine. 

Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain 
When  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta’en. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  8. 
At  length  they  lost  sight  of  Martin  and  the  cows ; and 
they  began  to  run  up  a little  cleuch  which  we  call  Corri- 
nan-shian,  where  there  is  a wee  bit  stripe  of  a burn. 

Scott,  Monastery,  I.  3. 

deve1)-,  ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cleave L 
cleve2t,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cleave 2. 
cleve3],  «.  [ME.,  < AS.  cleofa,  clidfa,  cledfa, 

clijfa,  clifa,  a cell,  chamber,  lair,  den,  appar.  < 
cledfan,  E.  cleave,  separate,  divide : see  cleave 2.] 
A chamber. 

He  caste  him  on  his  bac 
Ant  bar  him  horn  to  hise  cleue. 

Havelok,  1.  556. 

Wickednes  thoght  he,  night  and  dai 
In  his  kleve  thar  he  lai. 

Ps.  xxxv.  5 (ME.  version). 

cleve4  (klev),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  cleve , also  clefe, 
rare  sing,  from  pi.  cleves  of  cliff:  see  cliff1. An 
obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  cliff 1. 

Light  and  shadow,  step  by  step,  wandered  over  the 
furzy  cleves.  R.  D.  Blackmore , Lorna  Doone,  xix. 

cleve5t,  n.  [ME.,  also  dive  (spelled  clyve) ; prob. 
associated  with  cleve 4 ; only  in  the  work  quoted, 
translating  L.  clivus,  a declivity,  slope,  hill: 
see  clivus,  clivous.']  A hill;  a hillside. 

Make  hem  lough  [low]  in  cleves  that  declyne, 

In  plaine  or  ronke  lande  hier  [higher]  may  tliai  be. 

But  bondes  harde  in  vyne  is  not  to  se. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 
Thai  here  anoon  in  places  temporate, 

And  forth  tliai  come  in  cleves  and  in  planys. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  94. 

cleveite  (kle'vit),  n.  [<  P.  T.  Cleve,  a Swedish 
chemist,  + -ife2.]  A mineral  closely  allied 
to  uraninite,  hut  containing  some  yttrium, 
erbium,  and  other  rare  substances,  found  in 
Norway. 

clever1  (klev'er),  a.  [Also  cleavcr\,  dial.  Oliver, 
clivvcr,  clivor,  clivvor,  clavcr,  ME.  cliver  (rare), 
= East  Friesic  cliifer,  quick,  lively,  smart, 
handy  (Koolman),  = Dan.  dial,  kldver,  klever, 
smart,  capable,  clever  (Molbeeh).]  1.  Pos- 
sessing skill  or  address ; having  special  ability 
of  any  kind,  especially  such  as  involves  quick- 
nessof  intellect  or  mechanical  dexterity ; adroit. 
It  now  commonly  implies  the  possession  oi  ability  which, 
though  noteworthy,  does  not  amount  to  genius,  nor  even 
to  a high  degree  of  talent. 

Many  are  deep  lawyers,  many  very  clever  in  feats  of 
body. 

Southwell.  N.  E.  D. 
The  cleverest  men  stood  in  the  van. 

Battle  o/  Pentland  Hills  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  242). 
The  Highland  men,  they're  clever  men 
At  handling  sword  and  shield. 

Bonny  John  Seton  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  233). 
Though  there  were  many  clever  men  in  England  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  only 
two  great  creative  minds.  Macaulay. 

There  is  no  harm  in  being  stupid,  so  long  as  a man  does 
not  think  himself  clever;  no  good  in  being  clever , if  a man 
thinks  himself  so,  for  that  is  a short  way  to  the  worst  stu- 
pidity. Geo.  MacDonald,  Mary  Marston,  v. 

2.  Indicative  of  or  exhibiting  cleverness : as, 
a clever  speech ; a clever  trick. 

That  clever  mist  of  words  with  which  an  experienced 
writer  hides  the  fact  that  he  can  find  nothing  to  say  on  a 
certain  subject.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Sheridan,  p.  61. 

3.  Well  shaped;  active-looking;  handsome. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

The  girl  was  a tight  clever  wench  as  any  was.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Good-natured;  obliging;  complaisant;  pos- 
sessing an  agreeable  mind  or  disposition. 
[Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

If  we  pull  together,  you  will  find  me  a clever  fellow  ; if 
we  don’t,  you  will  find  me  a bloody  rascal. 

B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  4. 
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5.  Agreeable;  pleasant;  comfortable;  nice:  Clichv  white  See  white 

v’pqo  rnbsnfefapartmen-8’’-  ^7per>  W°rks’  click1  [Not  found  in  ME.;  = D 

Vw90'  ,i°bSlt,  pmClal']  *klikken  (redupl.  klikklakken)  = LG.  klikken  (>  G. 

a place as  this is’  S?  a°d  ?.F;  J^’  cli,ck;  cla,ck’,  claP •«» 

-Miss  Tirf&o«,  in  Miss  Carter’s  letters,  III.  191. 

I wonder  if  you  are  going  to  stay  long?  All  summer? 

Well,  that’s  clever.  S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  17. 


= Syn.  1.  Adroit,  Dexterous,  Expert,  etc.  (see  adroit)  -, 
ready,  quick,  ingenious,  neat-handed,  knowing,  sharp, 
bright. 

clever2  (klev'er),  v.  i.  A variant  of  claver 2. 
cleverality  (klev-e-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  clever1  + 
- ality. ] Cleverness;  smartness.  [A  jocular 

term.] 

Sheridan  was  clever;  scamps  often  are;  but  Johnson 
bad  not  a spark  of  cleverality  in  him.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

cleverism  (klev'er-izm),  n.  [<  clever 1 + -ism.'] 
A clever  saying.  [Bare.] 

Mr.  Smith  naturally  and  inevitably  saw  chiefly  the  busy, 
pushing  talkers  of  the  big  towns,  full  of  the  last  new 
cleverisms , just  sharp  enough  to  repeat  the  parrot  cries  of 
European  mischief-makers,  and  to  be  ingeniously  wrong 
on  most  subjects.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  11. 

cleverly  (klev'er-li),  ado.  1.  Dexterously; 
skilfully;  ably;  effectively. 

These  would  inveigle  rats  with  tli’  scent, 

And  sometimes  catch  them  with  a snap, 

As  cleverly  as  th’  ablest  trap. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1. 
2.  Pleasantly;  nicely;  comfortably:  as,  to  be 
cleverly  lodged.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] — 3. 
Fairly ; actually.  [Colloq.] 

We  had  let  our  sails  go  by  the  run,  before  it  [the  hur- 
ricane] cleverly  took  us.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  169. 

The  landlord  comes  to  me  as  soon  as  I was  cleverly  up 
in  the  morning.  Haliburton,  Sam  Slick  in  Eng.,  viii. 

cleverness  (klev'er-nes),  n.  [<  clever 1 + -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  clever;  quickness  of 
intellect  or  mechanical  dexterity;  adroitness; 
skill;  ingenuity;  intelligence. 

Cleveriiess  is  a sort  of  genius  for  instrumentality.  It  is 
the  brain  of  the  hand.  In  literature,  cleverness  is  more 
frequently  accompanied  by  wit  . . . than  by  humour. 

Coleridge , The  Friend  (ed.  Moxon),  II.  133. 
Shallow  is  a fool.  But  his  animal  spirits  supply,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  place  of  cleverness. 

Macaulay , Macliiavelli. 
Circles  in  whose  . . . precise  vocabulary  cleverness  im- 
plies mere  aptitude  fordoing  and  knowing,  apart  from  char- 
acter. George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  95. 

2.  Mildness  or  agreeableness  of  disposition; 
obligingness;  good  nature.  [Colloq.,  IT.  S.] 
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He  smytethe  on  the  Gardyn  gate  with  a Clyket  of  Syl- 
ver,  that  he  holdethe  in  his  hond. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  210. 
Specifically — 2.  An  instrument  making  a clap- 
ping noise,  used  by  beggars  to  attract  attention. 
See  clack-disli. — 3.  pi.  Flat  rattling  bones  for 
boys  to  play  with.  Coles,  1717.-4.  A latch- 
key. B.  Jonson. — 5.  The  latch  or  lock  of  a door. 

He  hath  the  keye  of  the  clikel  thaug  the  kyng  slepe. 

Piers  Ploioman  (A),  vi.  94. 


clicket  and  clichi),  click,  clack,  clash,  = Dan. 
klikke  = Sw.  klicka,  miss  fire : an  imitative  va- 
riant of  clack,  expressing  a slighter  sound.]  I. 

intrans.'  To  make  a small  sharp  sound,  or  a [Obsolete  or  local  in  all  senses.l 
succession  of  weak  sharp  sounds,  as  by  a gen-  clickett,  v.  t.  [ME.  cliketen;  < clicket,  n/l  To 
tie  blow ; tick.  lock  with  a ciicket. 

The  solemn  death-watch  clicked.  The  dore  closed, 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Friday,  1.  101.  Kayed  and  cliketed  to  kepe  the  with-outen. 

If  He  have  called  you  to  ply  the  instruments  of  the  arti-  ...  1'wrs  Plotoman  (B),  v.  623. 

sail,  let  your  shop  be  musical  the  livelong  day  with  the  CllCk-pulley  (klik'puFi),  n.  In  mach. , a sheave 

‘ ’’  " " ” ’ having  teeth  in  its  rim  engaged  by  a click  or 

ratchet. 

click-wheel  (klik'hwel),  n.  A cog-wheel  hav- 
ing the  cogs  inclined  on  one  face  and  radial  on 


clicking  of  your  tools.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  207. 

ii.  tram.  To  move  with  a clicking  sound. 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch. 

. Tennyson,  The  Owl,  i. 

She  clicked  back  the  bolt  which  held  the  window-sash. 

Thackeray. 

Sometimes  spelled  JdicJc. 
click1  (klik),  n.  [=  MD.  I click  = LG.  Idik  (>  G. 
klick)  = Norw.  klikk,  klik,  a click,  = Dan.  klik, 
a miss-fire ; from  the  verb.]  1.  A small  sharp 
sound : as,  the  click  of  a latch ; the  click  of  a 
pistol. 

To  the  billiard  room  I hastened ; the  click  of  balls  and 
the  hum  of  voices  resounded  thence. 


the  other,  so  disposed  that  they  present  the  in- 
elined  faces  to  a click,  pawl,  ratchet,  or  detent, 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  wheel  moves, 
while  the  radial  faces  on  the  opposite  side  en- 
gage the  detent  and  keep  the  wheel  from  mov- 
ing backward.  Also  called  ratchet-wheel. 
clicky  (klik'i),  a.  [<  clicks  + -yl.j  Full  of 
clicks  or  cluck-like  sounds.  [Bare.] 

All  sorts  of  words  in  their  strange  cliclcy  language. 

The  Century,  XXV.  195. 
Charlotte  'Bronte,  J ane  Eyre,  xxi.  Clidastes  (kli-das'tez),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  as  if  *slu- 


6ai;eiv  (cf.  uAsiSovv),  lock  up,  < Gr.  it/brff  (icAetd-), 
a key.]  A remarkable  genus  of  extinct  rep- 
tiles, of  the  order  Bythonomorplia,  from  the 
Cretaceous  deposits  of  North  America,  having 
each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  provided  with  a 


2.  A cluck-like  sound,  used  in  the  alphabets  of 
certain  languages,  especially  the  Hottentot  and 
neighboring  tongues  in  South  Africa,  it  is  made 
by  pressing  the  tip  or  edge  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  withdrawing  it  by  a sucking  action. 

There  are  different  clicks,  according  as  different  parts  of 
tile  tongue  are  used ; and  guttural  sounds  are  combined  in 
utterance  with  them.  Also  called  cluck. 

“ Suction-stops  ” are  formed  . . . by  placing  the  tongue 
or  lips  in  the  position  for  a stop,  and  then  sucking  out  the 
air  between  the  organs  which  form  the  stop ; they  are  thus 

pressed  strongly  together  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  clide’t,  n.  A variant  of  clithe. 
mouth,  so  that  when  separated  a distinct  smack  is  heal’d.  Quotation  under  clivrQ 
These  sounds  are  common  in  interjectional  speech.  . . . -i;  tai™  , . , 

In  many  of  the  South  African  languages  these  suctions  LAl.so  written,  less  prop.,  cleido-,  repr. 

are  those  essential  elements  of  speech  known  as  clicks.  »r.  lAudo-,  combining  form  of  Ktelf,  = L.  Claris, 
(This  name  is  somewhat  inappropriate  cluck ” would  a key,  the  clavicle:  see  clavis,  clavicle.']  A 

e e^^aandhook^onetics,,,. 

3.  In  mach.,  asmall  bar  which  moves  backward  clidomancy  (kli'do-man-si),  n 


peculiar  articulation  behind  the  middle  of  its 
length  and  between  the  pterygoid  and  maxilla, 
whence  the  name.  About  a dozen  species 
have  been  described,  varying  in  length  from 
12  to  40  feet.  Also  Cleidastcs. 

See  clithe,  and 


and  forward,  and  at  every  forward  stroke  en- 
ters the  teeth  of  a ratchet-wheel  or  rack,  which 
it  pushes  forward,  leaving  it  at  rest  during  the 
backward  stroke.  Also  called  clicker. — 4.  The 
latch  of  a door.  [Local.] 

(-i-sez),  ctevies  (-iz).  [Ap-  click2  (klik),  v.  t.  [North.  E.,  = cleek,  cleach, 
par.^ult.  < cleave 2,  split;  var.  of  clutch:  see  cleile,  clutch 1.]  To  snatch; 

clutch : as,  he  clicked  it  out  o’  my  hands.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 


= Syn.  1.  Faculty,  Ingenuity,  etc.  (see  genius),  aptness, 
^.readiness,  quickness,  expertness. 

clevis,  clevy  (klev'is,  klev'i),  n. ; pi.  clevises 


cf.  Icel.  lclofi,  a forked 
stick,  < kljufa  = E.  cleave 2, 
q.  v.]  An  iron  bent  in 
the  form  of  a stirrup, 
horseshoe,  or  the  letter 

U,  with  the  two  ends  perforated  to  receive  a . ... 

pin,  used  to  connect  a draft-chain  or  whipple-  •““[MeHs  (Imk  be  tl),  n. 
tree  to  a cart  or  plow.  W1a*  of  th»  fiumW  T im* 

clevis-bolt  (klev'is-bolt),  n . Same  as  lewis-bolt. 
clevy,  n.  See  clevis. 
clew,  n.  and  v.  See  clue. 
cleweM,  w.  An  obsolete  form  of  clue. 
clewe2t,  n.  See  clougli l. 

Clianthus  (kli-an'thus),  n.  [NL.,  more  cor- 
rectly * Cleanthus,  < Gr.  K/.iog}  fame,  glory  (cf. 

Kfeuo,  L.  Clio),  + avOog , a 


flower.]  A genus  of  legu- 
minous plants,  of  two  spe- 
cies, found  in  Australasia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  cul- 
tivated as  hothouse-  and  gar- 
den-plants, generally  under 
the  name  of  glory-pea.  They 
are  shrubs,  with  large  handsome 
flowers  in  racemes.  The  C.  puni- 
ecus  is  a very  elegant  plant  with 
crimson  flowers,  attaining  a height 
of  8 or  10  feet.  It  is  a native  of 
New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called 
parrot’ s-bill,  from  the  form  of  the 
keeled  petal. 

clich  (klich),  n. 

[Turk,  kilij,  < Hind. 
kirich,  kirch,  Beng. 
kirich,  Malay  kiris,  kris,  kris  (> 

E.  creese),  a sword  or  long  dag- 
ger: see  creese.]  Abroad-bladed 

^.Turkish  saber. 

cliche  (kle-sha'),  n.  [F.,  pp. 
of  dicker,  stereotype,  < OF.  cli- 
quer,  clap  (see  click1).  Cf.  G.  abklatschen,  ste- 
reotype, < ab,  = E.  off,  + klatschen,  clap  (cf.  E. 


“ I take  'em  to  prevent  abuses,” 

Cants  he,  and  then  the  Crucifix 
And  Chalice  from  the  Altar  clicks. 

T.  Ward,  England’s  Reformation,  p.  397. 

A name  given  to 
beetles  of  the  family  Elateridce , on  account  of 
the  ability  possessed  by  most 
species,  when  placed  on  the 
hack,  of  springing  into  the  air 
with  an  audible  click.  This  singu- 
lar power  depends  upon  the  loose  artic- 
ulation between  the  prothorax  and  the 
mesothorax,  and  on  the  presence  of  a 
long  prosternal  spine,  which  fits  into 
an  excavation  of  the  mesothorax.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  and  in  the 
imago  state  feed  on  vegetables.  Most 
of  their  larvse  have  the  same  feeding 
habit,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  a few 
are  carnivorous.  See  Elateridce. 

clicker  (klik'er),  n.  [Appar.  < 
click1-  + -cr1.]  1.  Same  as  click1, 

3.-2.  A person  employed  by  a shopkeeper  to 
stand  at  the  door  and  solicit  custom.  [Vulgar, 
Eng.]  — 3.  In  shoemaking,  one  who  cuts  out 


. . . ...  [<  Gr.  K/.ei'f 

(Aeid-),  a key,  + /tavrda,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  a key,  especially  by  means  of 
a key  fastened  into  a Bible  or  other  book,  the 
object  being  to  ascertain  who  is  to  be  one’s 
lover  or  sweetheart.  When  the  right  name  is  men- 
tioned or  the  initial  letter  uttered,  the  book  and  key  are 
expected  to  move  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  holds 
them.  Formerly  this  method  was  used  to  detect  those 
guilty  of  theft.  Also  cleidomancy. 

clidomastoid  (kli-do-mas'toid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
NL.  clidomastoideus,  < Gr.  iAdg  (kMu)-),  a key, 
the  clavicle,  + NL.  mastoideus:  see  mastoid.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  clavicle  and  to  the  mas- 
toid process  of  the  temporal  bone;  connecting 
these  parts,  as  a muscle. 

II.  n.  A clidomastoid  muscle:  the  clavicular 
portion  of  the  sternoclidomastoid  muscle. 

Also  cleidomastoid  and  clavomastoid . 

clidomastoideus  (kll  'do-mas-toi'de-us),  n. ; pi. 
clidomastoidei  (-i).  [NL.:  see  clidomastoid.] 

The  clavicular  part  of  the  sternoclidomastoi- 
deus  muscle,  sometimes  distinct  from  the  ster- 
nomastoideus.  Also  cleidomastoideus  and  cla- 
vomastoideus. 

Clidosterna  (kli-do-ster'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  kAeif  (s'AuS-),  a liey,  the  clavicle,  + cnpvov, 
sternum.]  A group  or  suborder  of  Testudinata, 
having  a sutural  union  of  the  plastron  with  the 
carapace  _ strengthened  by  ascending  axillary 
and  inguinal  buttresses.  It  includes  the  recent 
Emydidce  or  Clemmyidce,  Testudinidce,  and  Cinosternidat, 
and  extinct  Pleurostemidce,  Baenidoe,  and  Adocidce.  Also 
Clcidosterna. 


ieather  for  the  uppers  and  soles  of  boots  and  clidosternal1  (kli-dd-ster'nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  side 
shoes.— 4.  In  printing,^  as  formerly  and  still  (tcleiS-),  a key,  the  clavicle,  4-  crepvov,  sternum, 

+ -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  clavicle  and 
the  sternum,  or  the  collar-hone  and  breast- 
bone. Also  cleidosternal.  More  frequently 
sternoclavicular. 

clidosternal2  (kll-do-ster'njil),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Clidosterna  + -al.]  I.  a.  Belating  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Clidosterna. 

II.  n.  A tortoise  of  the  group  Clidosterna. 
Also  cleidosternal. 


Clianthus  puni- 
ceus. 


sometimes  conducted,  the  compositor  who  re- 
ceives the  copy  of  a work  and  distributes  it 
among  the  other  compositors,  makes  up  the 
pages,  and  sets  up  head-lines,  etc. ; the  leader 
of  a companionship  of  typesetters, 
clicket  (klik'et),  n.  [Also  formerly  cliquet;  < 

ME.  cli-ket,  clyket,  a door-knocker,  a key,  < OF. 
cliquet,  a latch,  < cliquer,  click,  clap : see  click1, 
v.  Cf.  MD.  kUncket,  D.  klinket,  a wicket,  wicket- 

door,  Dan.  MwO-e,  a latch : see  clink,  n.]  1.  cliency  (kli'en-si),  n.  [<  client  + -cy.  Cf.  ML. 

Anything  that  makes  a rattling  noise ; espe-  clientia,  protection.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
cially,  a contrivance  used  in  knocking  or  call-  being  a client. 

ing  for  admission,  as  a pin  with  a ratchet,  or  a client  (kli'ent),  n.  [<  ME.  client  = D.  klient  = 
knocker.  Chaucer.  G.  client  = Dan.  Sw.  klient,  < OF.  client,  F. 


client 
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client  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  cliente , < L.  clien(t-)s,  older 
cluen(t-)s,  a client,  follower,  lit.  ‘hearer/  prop, 
ppr.  of  cluere  = Gr.  Metv  = Skt.  gru,  hear, 
whence  also  (pp.)  Skt.  gruta,  heard,  = Gr.  k1vt6q 
= L.  in-clutus,  heard  of,  famous,  = AS.  hliicl, 
E.  loud:  see  loud.']  1.  In  Horn,  antiq.,  a person 
who  was  under  the  guardianship  and  protection 
of  another  of  superior  rank  and  influence,  called 
his  patron.  The  relation  of  client  and  patron  between 
a plebeian  and  a patrician,  although  at  first  strictly  volun- 
tary, was  hereditary,  the  former  bearing  the  family  name 
of  the  latter,  and  performing  various  services  for  him  and 
his  family  both  in  peace  and  war,  in  return  for  advice 
and  support  in  respect  to  private  rights  and  interests. 
Foreigners  in  Rome,  and  even  allied  or  subject  states  and 
cities,  were  often  clients  of  Roman  patricians  selected  by 
them  as  patrons.  The  number  of  a patrician’s  clients, 
as  of  a baron’s  vassals  in  the  middle  ages,  was  a gage  of 
his  greatness. 

The  institution  by  which  every  plebeian  was  allowed  to 
choose  any  patrician  for  his  patron  . . . made  the  patri- 
cians emulate  each  other  in  acts  of  civility  and  humanity 
to  their  clients , and  contributed  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  Rome.  J.  Adams , Works,  IV.  543. 

2.  In  a general  sense,  one  who  lives  under  the 
patronage  of,  or  whose  interests  are  represented 
hy,  another. 

The  prince  being  at  Brussels,  humbly  besought  his  ma- 
jesty to  pity  the  misery  of  his  poor  subjects ; who  by  his 
suit  gat  of  the  emperor,  for  his  clients,  words  without 
hope.  Ascham,  Works,  p.  21. 


The  machinery  of  corruption  was  well  in  order.  The 
great  nobles  commanded  the  votes  of  their  clientele. 

Froude,  Caesar,  p.  184. 

3.  Interests  of  a client;  patronage.  [Rare.] 

Our  laws  . . . against  those  whose  clientele  you  under- 
take have  been  disputed  both  by  Churchmen  and  States- 
men. Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  213. 

clientship  (kli'ent-ship),  n.  [<  client  + -ship.'] 
The  condition  of  being  a client ; a state  of  he- 
wing under  the  protection  of  a patron.  Dryden. 
cliff1  (klif),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  clife  (pi.  cleeves, 
cleves),  < ME.  clif,  clef  (dat.  clife,  clcfe,  clive, 
cleve,  pi.  clives,  cleves,  clevis,  etc.),  < AS.  clif 
(pi.  clif u,  cleofu)  (=  OS.  klif=  D.  klif=  LG.  klif, 
a cliff,  a rock,  = Icel.  klif  — OHG.  kleb),  a cliff, 
prob.  orig.  a place  climbed  or  to  be  climbed,  < 
*clifan  (pp.  *clifen),  in  comp,  otliclifan,  adhere, 
= Icel.  Klif  a,  climb : see  clive1  and  cleave 1.  The 
MD.  klippe,  kleppe,  D.  klip  = LG.  klippe  (>  G. 
klippe)  - Dan.  klippe  = Sw.  klippa,  a cliff,  crag, 
are  appar.  of  other  origin ; cf . clip1.]  The  steep 
and  rugged  face  of  a rocky  mass;  a steep  rock 
or  headland;  a precipice.  Cliffs  are  occasionally 
due  to  fracture  and  uplift  of  the  earth's  crust,  so  that  one 
part  overlooks  the  other.  The  displacement  on  such  a 
fracture  is  called  a fault,  and  such  a cliff  is  called  a fault- 
cliff.  Cliffs  are  more  commonly  produced  by  retrogressive 
erosion  in  plateaus,  where  a hard  layer  overlies  a weaker 
layer ; or  by  deep  valley  erosion  in  mountains.  They  are 
also  produced  by  the  erosion  of  the  land  by  sea-waves. 


Observe  the  author’s  steps  continually  rising ; we  shall 
find  him  on  many  occasions  a great  climacterian. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  23. 

climacteric  (kll-mak-ter'ik  or  kli-mak'te-rik), 
a.  and  n.  [=  F.  climaterique,  etc.,  < L.  climac- 
tericus,  < Gr.  KhpaKTyptiidg,  pertaining  to  a cli- 
macter,  < tOapasTyp'.  see  climacter.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  a critical  period,  crisis,  or  climax. 

At  that  climacteric  time  [the  close  of  the  civil  war]  the 
Pleiad  of  our  elder  poets  was  complete  and  shining — not 
a star  was  lost.  Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  95. 

Climacteric  teething,  the  production  of  teeth  at  a very 
late  period  of  life,  generally  between  the  sixty-third  and 
eighty-first  years.— Climacteric  years.  See  II. 

ii.  n.  A critical  period  in  life,  or  a period  in 
which  some  great  change  is  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  human  constitution;  especially, 
the  so-called  change  of  life  or  menopause.  The 

climacteric  years  or  critical  periods  have  been  supposed  to 
be  the  years  ending  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth 
period  of  seven  years,  to  which  some  add  the  eighty-first 
year.  The  sixty-third  year  was  called  the  grand  or  great 
climacteric.  It  has  been  believed  that  each  of  these 
periods  is  attended  with  some  remarkable  change  in  re- 
spect to  health,  life,  or  fortune. 

Washington  Allston  died  in  the  month  of  July,  1843, 
aged  sixty-three,  having  reached  the  grand  climacteric, 
that  special  mile-stone  on  the  road  of  life. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  163. 

climacterical  (kll-mak-ter'i-kal),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  climacteric. 


We  are  very  curious  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  great 
men  and  their  clients.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  49. 

Wood.  Your  daughters  are  not  yet 

Dispos’d  of  ? 

Golds.  No,  hut  we  have  clients  daily, 

That  visit  their  affections. 

Shirley , Love  in  a Maze,  I.  1. 

3.  In  the  middle  ages,  any  follower  of  a noble 
or  knight ; an  inferior  soldier,  mounted  or  on 
foot;  a vassal. — 4.  One  who  puts  a particular 
interest  into  the  care  and  management  of  an- 
other ; specifically,  one  who  applies  to  a lawyer 
for  advice  and  direction  in  a question  of  law, 
or  commits  his  cause  or  his  legal  interests  in 
general  to  a lawyer’s  management. 

Advocates  must  deal  plainly  with  their  clients. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

clientage  (kli'en-taj),  n.  [<  client  4*  -age.]  1. 
In  Rom.  antiq'.]  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
a client  under  the  patronage  of  another. 

That  wretched  and  degrading  clientage  of  the  early  em- 
pire ; . . . gatherings  of  miserable  idlers,  sycophants,  and 
spendthrifts,  at  the  levees  and  public  appearances  of  those 
whom,  in  their  fawning  servility,  they  addressed  as  lords 
and  masters,  but  whom  they  abused  behind  their  backs  as 
close-fisted  upstarts.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  413. 

Below  this  class  is  the  populace,  between  which  and  the 
patrician  order  a relation  something  like  Roman  clientage 
existed.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  the  client  of  a law- 
yer or  other  representative  of  one’s  interests. 
— 3.  A body  of  clients,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

The  general  interest  of  the  profession  and  of  the  client- 
age and  the  aim  of  the  judges  are  to  bring  each  cause  to 
as  early  an  end  as  may  be.  The  Century,  XXX.  330. 

Recommending  such  legislation  as  shall  enable  libra- 
ries to  send  books  to  their  outside  clientage  as  second-class 
matter  at  one  cent  per  pound.  Science,  VIII.  71. 

cliental  (kli'en-tal),  a.  [<  client  + -al.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  a client  or  clients. 

I sat  down  in  the  cliental  chair,  placed  over  against  Mr. 
Jaggers’s  chair.  Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xx. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  clientage. 

A dependent  and  cliental  relation. 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  an.  51. 

[Rare  in  both  uses.] 

cliented  (kll'en-ted),  a.  [<  client  + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing clients.  [Rare.] 

The  least  cliented  pettifoggers. 

R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  foi.  4. 

clientelage  (kll-en'te-laj),  n.  [<  clientele  + 
-age.  The  suffix  is  unnecessary.]  A hody  of 
clients,  dependants,  retainers,  or  supporters; 
clientele. 

Because  her  clientelage  was  orthodox  from  1634  down, 
and  so  deeply  tinct  with  wisdom,  she  [Miss  Grant]  wielded 
a scepter  more  imperious  than  ever. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  338. 

clientelary  (kli-en'te-la-ri),  a.  [<  clientele  + 
-ary1.]  Pertaining  to  clients  or  clientage : as, 
“ clientelary  right,”  Prynne,  Power  of  Parlia- 
ments, App.,p.  167. 

clientele,  clientele  (kli'en-tel;  F.  pron.  kle-on- 
tal'),  n.  [F.  clientele,  < L.  clientela,  clientship, 
clients  collectively,  < clien(t-)s,  a client : see  cli- 
ent.] If.  The  condition  or  relation  of  a client. 
Len.  Here’s  Vargnnteius  holds  good  quarter  with  him. 
Cat.  And  under  the  pretext  of  clientele 
And  visitation,  with  the  morning  hail, 

Will  be  admitted.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  3. 

2.  Clients  collectively. 


The  rest  was  craggy  clif,  that  overhung 
Still  as  itrose,  impossible  to  climb. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  547. 

cliff2  (klif),  n.  A variant  of  clef. 
cliff-brake  (klif'brak),  n.  See  brake5. 
cliff-dweller  (klif'dwel-er),  n.  Amemherof  one 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  southwestern 
United  States  who  built  their  dwellings  in  nat- 
ural recesses  in  cliffs. 

cliff-limestone  (klif 'linUston),  n.  A name  once 
extensively  used  by  geologists  for  certain  rooks 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  partly  of  Silurian  and 
partly  of  Devonian  age,  forming  cliffs  or  bluffs 
along  that  stream.  The  name  has  been  dropped 
since  the  completion  of  more  accurate  surveys, 
cliff-swallow  (klif'swoPo),  n.  A bird  of  the 
family  Hirundinidce  and  genus  Petrochelidon  : 
so  called  from  affixing  its  bottle-nosed  nests 
of  mud  to  cliffs.  There  are  several  species ; the  best- 
known  is  P.  lunifrom,  abundantly  but  irregularly  distrib- 
uted in  North  America,  and  in  populous  districts  usually 
building  its  nests  under  eaves,  whence  it  is  often  called 
eaves-swallow.  It  is  6]  inches  long  and  about  12  in  extent 
of  wings ; the  upper  parts  and  a spot  on  the  breast  are 
dark,  lustrous  steel-blue ; the  under  parts  are  rusty-gray ; 
the  rump  is  rufous;  the  chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  the 
head  are  chestnut ; and  the  forehead  is  marked  with  a 
white  or  light  crescent.  The  tail  is  scarcely  forked.  Also 
called  mud-swallow,  crescent-swallow,  and  republican  swal- 
low. 

cliffy  (klif'i),  a.  [ME.  not  found ; < AS.  clifg, 
< clif  + -ig:  see  cliff1  and  -y1.]  Having  cliffs ; 
broken ; craggy.  John  Dyer. 

Clift1!  (klift),  n.  A variant  of  cleft1. 
clift1]  (klift),  v.  t.  [<  clift1,  n.]  To  split. 

Through  clifted  stones.  Congreve,  Mourning  Bride,  i.  3. 
clift2  (klift),  n.  [A  form  of  cliff1,  due  appar. 
to  confusion  with  clift 1 = cleft1.]  A cliff. 

I view  the  coast  old  Ennius  once  admir’d ; 

Where  clifts  on  either  side  their  points  display. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius’s  Satires,  vi.  17. 
cliftonite  (klif'ton-it),  n.  [Named  after  R.  B. 
Clifton,  a professor  of  physics  at  Oxford.]  A 
form  of  graphitic  carbon  occurring  in  cubic  or 
cubo-octahedral  crystals  in  the  meteoric  iron 
of  Youngdegin  in  West  Australia, 
clifty  (klif 'ti),  a.  [<  clif i2,  = cliff1,  + -y1.] 
Cliffy.  [Rare.] 

The  rocks  below  widen  . . . and  their  clifty  sides  are 
fringed  with  weed.  Pennant. 

The  vagrant  winds  were  abroad,  rioting  among  the  clifty 
heights  where  they  held  their  tryst. 

C.  E.  Craddock  (Miss  Murfree),  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  56. 

cliid  (kli'id),  n.  A pteropod  of  the  family  Cliidte. 
Cliidae  (kli'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Clio,  2 (ft),  + 
-idee.]  Same  as  Clionidee1. 
clikett,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  clicket. 
clima  (kli'ma),  n.  [L.,  appar.  a particular  use 
of  clima,  a region:  see  clime 2,  climate.]  An  an- 
cient Roman  measure  of  land,  a square  of  60 
Roman  feet  on  the  side. 

climactert  (kli-mak'ter),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  nf.iuaK- 
T7ip,  a step  of  a staircase  or  ladder,  a danger- 
ous period  of  life,  < s/dua^,  a ladder,  climax: 
see  climax.]  A climacteric, 
climactert  (kli-mak'ter),  v.  t.  [<  climacter,  n.] 
To  bring  to  a climacteric,  especially  to  the 
grand  climacteric.  Drayton.  [Rare.] 
climacterian  (kE-mak-te'ri-an),  n.  [<  climac- 
tery  + -an.]  An  author  or  "a  speaker  who  is 
given  to  or  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rhetorical 
figure  called  climax.  [Rare.] 


Mahomet  . . . made  that  [Mecca]  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, where  he  dyed  in  the  great  climacterical  yeer  of 
his  age.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  42. 

Being  my  birth-day,  and  I now  entering  my  great  cli- 
macterical of  63.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  30,  1682. 

Climacteris  (kli-mak'te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KhipaKri/p:  see  climacter.]  A notable  genus  of 
creepers,  of  the  family  Certhiidce,  related  to  the 
wall-creepers,  and  by  some  placed  in  the  same 
subfamily,  Tichodromince,  with  them.  There  are 
several  species,  peculiar  to  the  Australian  and  Papuan  re- 
gions and  the  Philippine  islands.  They  have  a short  soft 
tail,  short  bill  and  toes,  large  claws,  and  brownish  or 
spotted  plumage.  C.  scandens  is  an  example.  Temminck, 
1820. 

climacteryt  (kli-mak'te-ri),  n.  [<  Gr.  K/.iitaKTt/p, 
a round  of  a ladder,  a climacteric,  with  direct 
reference  to  climax,  q.  v.]  In  rhet.,  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  climax.  [Rare.] 

He  wrought  upon  the  approaches  to  Oates’s  plot  with 
notable  disposition  and  climactery,  often  calling  before  he 
came  at  it.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  233. 

He  is  an  artist  at  disposition  and  dimactery  for  the  set- 
ting off  his  positions.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  487. 

climat  (F.  pron.  kle'ma),  n.  [F. : see  climate.] 
Among  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  a small  dis- 
trict of  ground  known  as  producing  wine  of  a 
certain  quality.  A climat  may  belong  to  one  or  to 
several  proprietors.  The  Clos-Vougeot  is  a large  climat 
which  has  generally  belonged  to  one  proprietor ; but 
others,  as  the  climat  of  Chambertin  and  that  of  Musigny, 
have  been  divided  into  several  holdings. 

climatal  (kli'ma-tal),  a.  [<  climate  + -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  climate.  [Rare.] 

The  general  rule  is,  that  climatal  and  geological  changes 
go  on  slowly.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  67. 

climatarcllict  (kll-ma-tar'kik),  a.  [<  Gr.  k\1- 
pa(r-),  a region  (in  mod.  sense  of  climate),  4- 
apxeiv,  rule.  Cf.  Khparapxoc:  (of  same  forma- 
tion), a governor  of  a province.]  Presiding 

^.over  climates.  Craig. 

climate  (kli'mat),  n.  [In  def.  2 modern ; < ME. 
climat,  < OF.  climat,  mod.F.  climat  = Sp.  Pg.  cli- 
ma = It.  clima,  also  climate,  climato,  = D.  klimaat 
= G.  Dan.  klima  = Sw.  klimat,  < L.  clima  (>  also 
E.  clime 2,  q.  v. ),  < Gr.  K/i//a(r-),  a region,  zone, 
or  belt  of  the  earth,  the  supposed  slope  of  the 
earth  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  prop,  a slope, 
inclination,  < kliveiv,  slope,  =E.  lean1.  Cf.  cli- 
max, etc.]  It.  In  old  geog. : (a)  A zone  mea- 
sured on  the  earth’s  surface  by  lines  parallel  to 
the  equator.  There  were  twenty-four  of  these 
zones  between  the  equator  and  the  pole. 

The  Climes  or  Climates,  which  are  the  spaces  of  two  Par- 
allels. Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  50. 

A climate  is  the  space  or  difference  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  included  between  two  parallells,  wherein  the  day  is 
sensibly  lengthened  or  shortened  half  an  hower. 

J.  Davis,  Seaman’s  Secrets  (1594),  ii. 

(b)  One  of  seven  divisions  of  the  earth  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  planets. 

The  superficialtee  of  the  erthe  is  departed  into  7 parties, 
for  the  7 planetes,  and  tho  [these]  parties  ben  clept  cly- 
mates.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  186. 

Hence  — 2.  A region  or  country;  any  distinct 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

O,  forfend  it,  God, 

That,  in  a Christian  climate,  souls  refin’d 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a deed  ! 

Shafc.,  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1. 

Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  harvest  of  every  climate. 

4 ddison,  The  Royal  Exchange, 
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3.  The  characteristic  condition  of  a country  or 
region  in  respect  to  amount  or  variations  of 
heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  wind  and 
calm,  etc. ; especially,  the  combined  result  of 
all  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  any  region, 
as  affecting  its  vegetable  and  animal  produc- 
tions, the  health,  comfort,  pursuits,  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  mankind,  etc. 

The  climate's,  delicate ; the  air  most  sweet. 

Shale.,  W.  T.,  iii.  1. 

This  talent  of  moving  the  passions  cannot  be  of  any 
great  use  in  the  northern  climates.  Swift. 

[As  used  by  the  Greeks,  the  word  /cAt/xa  denoted  properly  a 
slope  or  an  incline,  and  was  applied  to  mountain-slopes  (*A L- 
fjLara  opu)u),  but  especially  to  the  apparent  slope  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  earth  toward  the  pole.  Hence  the  word  came 
gradually  to  be  used  as  nearly  the  equivalent  of  zone  (but 
not  of  the  divisions  of  the  earth’s  surface  now  so  named). 
A change  of  “climate”  took  place,  in  going  north,  on  ar- 
riving at  a place  where  the  day  was  half  an  hour  longer  or 
shorter,  according  to  the  season,  than  at  the  point  from 
which  the  start  was  made.  The  same  was  the  meaning 
of  the  word  climate  as  used  by  the  early  English  naviga- 
tors (see  def.  1).  Gradually  the  change  of  temperature 
consequent  on  moving  north  or  south  came  to  be  considered 
of  more  importance  than  the  length  of  the  day.  Hence 
the  word  climate  came  finally  to  have  the  meaning  now 
attached  to  it.  ] — Continental  climate.  See  continental. 
climatet  (kll'mat),  v.  i.  [<  climate,  n.]  To 
dwell;  reside  in  a particular  region.  [Bare.] 
The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
^ Do  climate  here ! Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 

climatic  (kli-mat'ik),  a.  [<  climate  + -ic.]  Re- 
lating to  or  connected  with  climate : as,  “a  cli- 
matic division,”  Tennent. 

The  important  climatic  factors  are  temperature,  mois- 
ture, cloudiness,  wind,  atmospheric  pressure,  evaporation, 
and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  air.  Science,  III.  163. 

climatical  (kll-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  climatic. 
[Rare.] 

climatically  (kll-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  As  re- 
gards or  with  reference  to  climate. 

Its  climatically  insulated  position  gives  it  an  evenness 
of  temperature.  The  Century,  XXVI.  803. 

climaticity  (kli-ma-tis'i-ti),  n.  [<  climatic  + 
-if//.]  The  capability  of  being  acclimatized; 
the  conditions  under  which  acclimatization  can 
be  successfully  carried  out. 
climation  (kli-ma'shon),  v.  [<  climate:  see 
-ation.  Cf.  acclimation .]  The  act  of  inuring 
to  a climate;  acclimation.  [Rare.] 
climatize  (kli'ma-tlz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clima- 
tized,  ppr.  dimatizing.  [<  climate  + -ize.]  I. 
trans.  To  accustom  to  a new  climate,  as  a plant ; 
acclimatize. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  acclimated  or  accli- 
matized. 

Also  spelled  climatise. 

climatographical  (kli//ma-to-graf'i-kal),  a.  [< 
climatography  + -ical.]  Belonging  to  climatog- 
raphy. 

climatography  (kll-ma-tog'ra-fi),  m.  [<  Gr. 

K.Xtpa{T-)  (see  climate)  + -ypatj>ia,'<.  ypa<f>etv, write.] 
A description  of  climates,  or  a study  of  their 
distribution  and  variations, 
climatological  (kll'ma  to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
climatology  + -leal.]  delating  to  or  connected 
with  climatology. 

climatologically  (kli,/ma-to-loj  'i-kal-i),  adv. 
As  regards  climate;  with  reference  to  clima- 
tology. 

The  larger  part  of  the  land-masses  of  the  globe  remained 
climatologically  unaffected.  The  American,  V.  123. 

climatologist  (kli-ma-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  clima- 
tology + - ist .]  One  skilled  in,  or  who  makes  a 
special  study  of,  climatology. 

The  climatologist,  in  treating  the  causes  of  climate, 
necessarily  makes  use  of  the  laws  which  the  meteorologist 
in  his  broader  study  of  atmospheric  phenomena  has  de- 
duced, and,  in  turn,  furnishes  the  latter  with  facts  which 
he  must  account  for  by  the  meteorological  principles  he 
has  established.  Science,  III.  162. 

•if 

climatology  (kh-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  clima- 
tologie,  etc.,  < Gr.  aXtyalj-)  (see  climate)  + 
-loyia,  < T&ystv,  speak:  see  - ology. ] The  science 
of  climate ; the  study  of  the  climatic  conditions 
of  different  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface,  or  of 
particular  regions  : improperly  used  for  mete- 
orology, which  is  broader  in  its  significance, 
climatometer  (kll-ma-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
K.Xipa{r-)  (see  climate)  + phpov,  measure:  see 
meter.']  An  instrument  used  to  detect  fluctua- 
tions in  the  conditions  of  sensible  temperature, 
climaturet  (kll'ma-tur),  n.  [<  F.  climature,  < 
climat  + -ure : see  climate  and  -urc.]  A climate. 

Demonstrated 

Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

climax  (kli'maks),  n.  [=  F.  climax,  etc.,  < 
LL.  climax,  a climax,  < Gr.  sXipa^,  a ladder,  a 


staircase,  a climax  in  rhetoric,  < nXtvetv,  slope : 
see  dine.  Cf.  climacter  and  climate.  The  E. 
word  ladder  is  from  the  same  nit.  root.]  1.  In 
rliet.,  originally,  such  an  arrangement  of  suc- 
cessive clauses  that  the  last  important  word 
of  one  is  repeated  as  the  first  important  word 
of  the  next ; accumulated  epanastrophe ; hence 
(since  this  arrangement  is  generally  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  graduated  increase  in  force  or  em- 
phasis), a figure  by  which  a series  of  clauses  or 
phrases  is  so  arranged  that  each  in  turn  sur- 
passes the  preceding  one  in  intensity  of  ex- 
pression or  importance  of  meaning.  See  anti- 
climax. An  example  of  climax  in  both  its  earlier  and  its 
established  meaning  is  found  in  the  following  passage: 
“We  glory  in  tribulations  also  : knowing  that  tribulation 
worketh  patience;  and  patience,  experience;  and  experi- 
ence, hope;  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed.”  Rom.  v.  3, 4. 

It  may  as  well  he  called  the  clyming  figure,  for  Clymax 
is  as  much  to  say  as  a ladder. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  173. 

2.  In  logic : (a)  A sorites,  or  chain  of  reason- 
ing. (6)  The  sophism  called  sorites  (which 
see). — 3.  The  highest  point  of  intensity,  de- 
velopment, etc. ; the  culmination ; acme : as, 
he  was  then  at  the  climax  of  his  fortunes. 

We  must  look  higher  for  the  climax  of  earthly  good. 

Js.  Taylor. 

“From  the  court,” 

She  answer’d,  “ then  ye  know  the  Prince  ? ” and  he : 

“ The  climax  of  his  age  ! ” Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

Sometimes  the  climax  of  a character  is  reached  only  in 
old  age,  when  storms  have  wreaked  their  fury  for  a life- 
time on  a soul.  C.  J.  Bellamy , Breton  Mills,  p.  43. 

To  cap  the  climax.  See  cap,. 
climax  (kli'maks),  v.  i.  [<  climax,  ».]  To 
reach  the  highest  point  or  climax ; culminate. 
[Rare.] 

Tire  excitement  in  his  blood  . . . climaxed  suddenly  in 
^her  presence.  The  Century,  X XV.  111. 

climb  (klim),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  climbed  or  clomb 
(the  latter  obsolete  except  in  poetry),  ppr. 
climbing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  clime,  clyme;  < 
ME.  climben,  climen,  clemen  (pret.  clam,  clamb, 
clomb,  pi.  clamben,  clomben,  clumben,  clomme,  pp. 
clomben,  clumben),  < AS.  climban  (pret.  *clamb, 
*clomm  (in  comp,  oferclomm),  pi.  *clumbon,  clum- 
ben,  pp.  *clumben)  = MD.  I),  klimmen  = OHG. 
chlimban,  MHG.  chlimbcn,  Tdimben,  klimmen,  G. 
klimmen,  climb ; cf.  MG.  klimmen,  pinch,  hold 
fast,  MHG.  verklimmen,  in  pp.  verklommen,  be- 
numbed with  cold  (see  clumse) ; from  the  orig. 
verb,  Teut.  *kliman  (AS.  *climman),  stick  to,  ad- 
here, whence  also  the  series  clam1,  clam 2,  clem?, 
clamp1,  etc. : see  these  words.  Cf.  also  obs. 
clive1,  climb,  and  cling.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
mount  or  ascend ; especially,  ascend  by  means 
of  both  the  hands  and  the  feet. 

Chyld,  clem  thou  not  ouer  hows  ne  walle 
For  no  frute,  bryddes,  ne  balle. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  400. 
He  up  arose,  as  halfe  in  great  disdaine, 

And  clombe  unto  his  steed. 

Sxicnser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  61. 

Jonathan  climbed  up  upon  his  hands  and  upon  his  feet. 

1 Sam.  xiv.  13. 

Zacchseus  . . . climbed  up  into  a sycamore  tree. 

Luke  xix.  4. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  to  rise  slowly  as  if  by 
climbing;  ascend;  rise. 

Some  [men]  climb  to  Good,  some  from  good  Fortune  fall. 

Cowley , Pindaric  Odes,  vi.  2. 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  moon. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 

We  may  climb  into  the  thin  and  cold  realm  of  pure  ge- 
ometry and  lifeless  science,  or  sink  into  that  of  sensation. 

, Emerson , Experience. 

3.  Specifically,  of  plants,  to  ascend  by  means 
of  tendrils  or  adhesive  fibers,  or  by  twining  the 
stem  or  leaf-stalk  round  a support,  as  ivy  and 
honeysuckle. 

Blend 

Thee  with  us  or  us  with  thee 
As  climbing  plant  or  propping  tree. 

Browning,  Dramatic  Lyrics,  xv. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  go  up  on  or  surmount,  es- 
pecially by  the  use  of  both  the  hands  and  feet. 

They  shall  climb' the  wall  like  men  of  war.  Joel  ii.  7, 
Ah ! who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  stands  afar? 

Beattie,  The  Minstrel,  i.  1. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  to  ascend  or  mount 
as  if  by  climbing. 

With  how  sad  steps,  O Moon,  thou  climb’ st  the  skies ! 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  st.  31. 

3f.  To  attain  as  if  by  climbing ; achieve  slowly 
or  with  effort. 

Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 


A climbing ; an 


climb  (klim),  n.  [<  climb , v.] 
ascent  by  climbing. 

You  have  not  forgotten  . . . our  climb  to  the  Cleft  Sta- 
tion. Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  155. 

climbable  (kli 'ma-bl),  a.  [<  climb  + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  climbed  or  ascended. 

I . . . climbed  everything  climbable,  and  eat  everything 
^eatable.  M.  \V.  Savage,  R.  Medlicott,  ii.  3. 

climber1  (kli'mer),  n.  [<  climb  + -er1.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  climbs,  mounts,  or  rises ; one 
who  ascends  by  labor  or  effort. — 2.  In  bot.,  a 
plant  that  rises  by  attaching  itself  to  some  sup- 
port ; specifically,  in  England,  the  virgin’s-bow- 
er,  Clematis  Vitalba.  Climbing  plants  are  distinguish- 
ed as  stern-climbers,  which,  like  the  hop,  wind  upward 
around  an  upright  support,  and  as  tendril-climbers,  which, 
like  the  grape-vine,  cling  to  adjacent  objects  by  slender 
coiling  tendrils.  Other  plants  climb  also  by  means  of  re- 
trorse  bristles  or  spines,  or  by  means  of  rootlets. 

Twiners  are  distinguished  from  proper  climbers  by  the 
absence  of  any  special  organs  . . . for  grasping  supports ; 
climbers  being  provided  with  some  sort  of  tendrils  or  oth- 
er help.  O.  L.  Goodale,  Physiological  Botany,  p.  405. 

3.  pi.  In  ornith.,  the  birds  of  the  old  order  Scan - 
soreSy  as  the  parrots,  cockatoos,  woodpeckers, 
etc.:  so  called  from  their  climbing  habits. 
They  have  two  toes  before  and  two  behind. — 

4.  A locomotive  with  driving-wheels  fitted  to 
a cog-rail,  for  ascending  steep  grades. — 5.  pi. 
Same  as  climbing-irons. 

climber2t,  v . i.  [A  variation  of  clamber , in  imi- 
tation of  climb.]  To  climb ; mount  with  effort ; 
clamber. 

Beware  how  you  climber  for  breaking  your  neck. 

Tusser , March’s  Husbandry,  xxxvii.  28. 

climbing-boy  (kll'ming-boi),  n.  A young  chim- 
ney-sweep who  climbed  chimneys  from  the  in- 
side. Chimney- 
sweeping by 
climbing-boys  is 
now  prohibited. 

[Eng.] 

climbing-fern 

(kli'ming-fern'), 
n.  A name  of 
species  of  the 
genus  Lygodium, 
of  which  there 
are  several  na- 
tive to  Japan, 

Australia,  and 
tropical  Ameri- 
ca. A single  spe- 
cies, L.  palmatum, 
is  found  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a deli- 
cate climbing  plant, 
with  palmately  lob- 
ed  fronds,  and  the 
fertile  fronds  sev- 
eral times  forked, 
forming  a terminal 
.^.panicle. 

climbing-fish 

(kli'ming-fish), 
n.  Afisk  of  the  family  Anabantidcc,  Avabas scan- 
dens.  The  gill-covers  are  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  fish  climbs.  Also  called  climbing  • 
perch.  See  Anabas. 

Climbing-irons  (kli'ming-Herns),  n.  pi.  Iron 
frames  to  which  spikes  are  affixed,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  feet  or  to  the  legs  below  the 
knee,  and  used  in  climbing  trees,  telegraph- 
poles,  etc.  Also  called  climbers  and  creepers. 

Fitting  new  straps  to  his  climbing-irons . 

T.  Hughes.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby, 
climbing-perch  (kli'mmg-p&rch),  n.  Same  as 
climbing-fish. 

climbing-staff  tree.  The  Celastrus  scandens. 
clime 't,  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  climb. 
clime2  (klim),  n.  [<  L.  clima,  a clime,  region: 
see  climate.]  A tract  or  region  of  the  earth. 

Whatever  clime  the  sun’s  bright  circle  warms. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  iii. 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave.  Byron,  The  Giaour. 
To  England,  over  vale  and  mountain, 

My  fancy  flew  from  climes  more  fair. 

N.  P.  Willis. 

climp1  (klimp),  v.  t.  [Se.,  prob.  for  *clemp  as 
a secondary  form  of  clamp1,  v.,  though  in  form 
like  the  orig.  verb  (=  MHG.  klimpfen),  to  which 
clamp1  is  ult.  referred : see  clamp1.]  To  hook ; 
snatch ; take  hold  of  suddenly. 
climp2  (klimp),  v.  i.  [Sc. ; ef.  clamp±,  clump2.] 
To  limp ; halt. 

clinandrium  (kli-nan'dri-um),  n.;  pi.  clinan- 
dria  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  nXtvy,  a bed  (<  kXivuv, 

slope:  see  dine),  + avf/p  ( avSp -),  a man.]  In 
bot.,  a cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  column  in  or- 
chids, in  which  the  anthers  rest.  Sometimes 
called  androclinium. 


Climbing-fern  ( I.ygodium. palmatutn'). 
(From  “ The  Garden.”) 


clinant 

clinant  (kli'nant),  a.  [<  L.  *elinan(t-)s,  ppr. 
(ef.  clinatus,  pp.)  of  * clinare,  lean,  incline:  see 
dine.]  In  math.,  relating  to  angles  considered 
as  differences  or  remainders, 
clinanthium  (kli-nan ' thi-nm),  n. ; pi.  clinan- 
tliia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  kKIvt),  a bed  (<  k/.'lvuv, 

slope:  see  dine),  + avOog,  a flower:  see  anther .] 
In  hot.,  the  receptacle  of  a composite  plant. 
Also  called  ccenanthium. 
clinch,  v.  and  n.  See  clench. 
clinch-built  (klinch'bilt),  a.  Same  as  clincher- 
built. 

clincher,  n.  See  clencher. 
clincher-built,  clinker-built  (klin'cher-, 
kling'ker-bilt),  a.  [The  form  clinker-,  as  also 
in  clinker-work,  after 
D.,  G.,  or  Dan. ; cf. 

Dan.  klinkbygget,  or 
bygget  paa  klink, 
clincher-built  (byg- 
get, pp.  of  bygge, 
built : see  big2).] 

Made  of  pieces,  as 
boards  or  plates  of 
metal,  which  over- 
lap one  another : as, 
clincher-built  boats. 

In  woodwork  the  upper 
edge  of  each  strake  or 
plank  is  overlapped  by 
the  lower  edge  of  the  one 
above,  and  these  are  se- 
cured to  one  another  by 
nails  driven  through  the 
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Out  of  this  erthe  into  the  ertho, 

There  to  dinge  as  a clot  of  clay. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  89. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  adhere  closely;  ap- 
ply firmly  and  closely.  [Rare.] 

I clung  my  legs  as  close  to  his  sides  as  I could.  Sivift. 
2.  To  consume;  waste  to  leanness;  shrivel. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive 

Till  famine  cling  thee.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

He  . . . kept 

The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish’d  men  at  bay, 

Till  hunger  clung  them.  Byron,  Darkness. 

cling  (kling),  n.  [ < cling,  v.]  Adherence ; at- 
tachment: the  act  of  holding  fast:  embrace. 
[Rare.] 

Fast  clasped  by  th’  arched  zodiack  of  her  arms, 

Those  closer  clings  of  love. 

Fletcher,  Poems,  p.  254. 

It  is  the  anchored  cling  to  solid  principles  of  duty  and 
action,  which  knows  how  to  swing  with  the  tide,  but  is 
never  carried  away  by  it— that  we  demand  in  public 
men.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  166. 


Bacchus  unborn  lay  hidden  in  the  cling 
Of  big-swoln  grapes. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  L 

clingstone  (kling'ston),  a . and  n.  I.  a.  Having 
the  pulp  adhering  firmly  to  the  stone : said  of 
a class  of  peaches.  Clingstone  peaches  are  distin- 
guished from  freestone  peaches,  the  pulp  of  which  sepa- 
rates readily  and  cleanly  from  the  stone. 

II.  n.  A peach  of  this  class, 
clingy  (kling'i),  a.  [<  cling  + -y1.  Cf.  sticky .] 
, . . , , , , *Apt  to  cling;  adhesive.  Johnson.  [Rare.] 

laps  or  bands.  In  metal-work  plates  of  metal  are  lapped  plimV  ndin  'il.-'i  a „nrl  « [Y  I? 

in  the  same  manner  and  riveted.  Also  dimh-built.  C1}nlC  1*1™  iK),  a.  and  n.  [< . ± . Clinique  - bp. 

clincher-plating,  clinker-plating  (klin'cher-,  c!‘>lJco  — ehmco,  , < LL.  cltmcus,  a bed- 

kling'ker-pla"ting),  n.  Plates  of  metal  used  in  on  _a  sick-bed,  L. 


Carvel- 

built. 


Clincher- 

built. 


(Paasch’s  “ From  Keel  to  Truck.") 


clincher-built  structures, 
clincher-work,  clinker- work  (Hin'chfir-, 

kling'ker-werk),  n.  [Cf.  D.  klinkwerk  = G.  klin- 
kerwerk  (=  Sw.  klink),  clincher-work.]  In  ship- 
building, boiler-making,  etc.,  work  which  is 
clincher-built:  opposed  to  carvel-work.  See 
clincher-built.  Also  called  lap-join  ted  work. 
clinet,  v.  i.  [ME.  clinen,  clxjnen,  < OP.  cliner  = Pr. 
dinar  = Olt.  clinare  (usually  in  comp. : It.  in- 
clinare  = OP.  encliner,  > ME.  enclinen  (of  which 
clinen  is  rather  a clipped  form),  mod.  E.  encline, 
incline,  q.  v.),  < L.  * clinare,  lean,  incline  (in 
pp.  clinatus  and  in  comp,  inclinare,  etc.),  =Gr. 
kIivuv,  lean,  slope,  hend,  incline,  recline,  de- 
cline, = AS.  hlinian,  E.  lean:  see  lean1.  Hence 
ult.  (from  L.)  decline,  encline,  incline,  recline, 
clivous,  acclivous,  acclivity,  declivity,  proclivity, 
etc.,  (from  Gr.)  clinic,  enclitic,  proclitic,  etc.] 
To  incline ; bend  or  bow  down. 

With  alle  mekenes  I dyne  to  this  acorde, 
Bowynge  down  my  face. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  114. 

Clynyn  or  declynen,  declino.  Clyne  or  bowe  down,  de- 
clino,  inclino.  Prompt.  Pars.,  p.  82. 

cling  (kling),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clung,  ppr.  ding- 
ing. [<  (1)  ME.  clingen  (pret.  clang,  pi.  *clung- 


a physician,  < Gr.  ultmuog,  pertaining  to  a bed 
(o  Khvisip,  a physician,  y k/.ivikt]  (sc.  rkxvn,  art), 
the  medical  art),  < skivy,  a bed,  couch,  < Mveiv, 
lean,  recline:  see  cline.]  I.  a.  Same  as  clinical. 

II.  n.  1.  One  confined  to  bed  by  sickness. 
[Rare.] 

Bring  to  us  a clinidc,  . . . and  we  will  instantly  restore 
him  sound,  and  in  health.  Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  181. 

2.  Eccles.,  formerly,  one  who  received  baptism 
on  a sick-bed. 

Suppose  the  clinic,  or  death-bed  penitent,  to  be  . . . 
forward  in  these  employments. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  187. 

3.  In  med.,  an  examination  of  a patient  by  an 
instructor  in  the  presence  of  his  students,  ac- 
companied by  remarks  on  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  the  case.  Also  written  Clinique. 

clinical  (klin'i-kal),  a.  [<  clinic  + -al.]  Per- 
taining to  a sick-bed ; pertaining  to  a clinic. 


clinkumbell 

is  but  a var.  of  clinch,  clench,  with  which  clink 
in  its  orig.  sense  (def.  1)  is  closely  related:  see 
clench,  clinch.  Compare  click1,  dink,  with  clack, 
clank.  As  to  the  imitation,  cf.  chink?,  tink,  tinkle, 
ring.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  ring  or  jingle ; chink; 
give  forth  a sharp  metallic  sound,  or  a succes- 
sion of  such  sounds,  as  small  metallic  or  other 
sonorous  bodies  in  collision. 

Many  a jewelled  sword 
Clinked  at  the  side  of  knight  or  lord. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  108. 

2.  To  cause  a clinking  sound  by  striking  two 
objects,  as  glasses,  together. 

So  fill  up  thy  can,  and  dink  with  me. 

R.  11.  Stoddard,  In  Alsatia. 

3.  To  make  a jingle ; chime. 

And  yet  I must  except  the  Rhine, 

Because  it  dinks  with  Caroline.  Swift. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  produce  a sharp, 
ringing  sound : as,  to  clink  glasses  in  drinking 
healths. 

And  I shall  clinken  yow  so  mery  a belle, 

That  I shal  waken  al  this  companye. 

Chaucer , Prol.  to  Shipman’s  Tale,  I.  24. 
But,  while  they  [the  passengers]  are  at  the  tables,  one 
may  be  seen  going  round  among  the  cars  with  a lantern 
and  a hammer,  intent  upon  a graver  business.  He  is  clink- 
ing the  wheels  to  try  if  they  are  sound. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  pp.  260,  261. 
2.  To  clench ; weld ; clasp ; seize  quickly. 
[Scotch.] 

clink  (klingk),  n.  [=  MD.  klincke , a blow,  also 
a latch,  D.  klink , a blow,  also  a latch,  rivet,  also 
a clock,  = MLG.  klinke , klenke , a latch,  bolt,  = 
MHG.  G.  klinke , a latch  ( klinkbolzen , a bolt,  riv- 
et), = Dan.  klinke , a latch,  rivet,  clinker,  = Sw. 
klinka , a latch,  klink , clincher-work ; all  various- 
ly from  the  verb.  In  the  senses  of ‘ latch/  ‘key/ 
cf.  clicket,  < clicks.']  1.  A sharp,  ringing  sound 
made  by  the  collision  of  sonorous  (especially 
metallic)  bodies. 

The  clynke  & the  clamour  claterit  in  the  aire. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5853. 
The  clink  and  fall  of  swords.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
There  is  no  rustle  of  silks,  no  waving  of  plumes,  no  clink 
of  golden  spurs.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  229. 

2.  A smart  stroke.  [Scotch.] 

Ane  got  a clink  on  the  head.  Old  Ballad. 

3.  Money;  chink:  as,  “needfu*  clink”  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Clinkf,  n.  [Possibly  < D.  klink.  a latch.]  A 
latch  (?). 

Tho,  creeping  close  behind  the  Wickets  clink, 

Prevelie  he  peeped  out  through  a chinck. 

Spenser , Shep.  Cal.,  May. 


Clinic  or  clinical  baptism.  See  baptism.—  Clinical  clinkantt,  a.  See  clinquant. 
convert,, one  converted  on  his  death-bed.- Clinical  leo-  clinker  (kling'ker),  n.  [<  clinic  + -or1.  In  the 

” " R "r ft"  s *sense  of  ‘vitrified  brick,’  etc.,  also  spelled  Min- 
leer , being  = G.  lclinker , < D.  klinker , a vitrified 


ture,  a discourse  delivered  by  an  instructor  to  students 
of  medicine  or  surgery,  at  the  bedside  or  in  the  presence 
of  patients  suffering  from  the  diseases  or  injuries  described, 
with  a view  to  practical  instruction  and  demonstration. — 
Clinical  surgery  or  medicine,  that  form  of  surgical  or 
medical  instruction  which  is  imparted  to  the  student  at 
the  bedside  or  in  the  presence  of  th^patient. 

clinically  (klin'i-kal-i),  adv. 


en,-clonge,  pp.  clungen,  clongen),  adhere  closely,  the  hedsTde'^’ 

also  shrink,  shrivel,  < AS.  dmgan  (pret.  clang,  ckli-nisb 

pi.  clungon,  pp.  gc-clungen),  shrink,  shrivel,  in 


comp,  be-clingan,  hold  in,  surround;  (2)  mixed 
with  ME.  clengen  (pret.  elenged),  prop,  facti- 
tive of  preceding,  = G.  Mingen,  climb,  = Dan. 
Mynge,  cluster,  crowd  (Mynge,  a cluster,  Iclynge 
op,  hang  up,  Mynge  sig  op,  clamber  up),  = Sw. 
Manga,  climb  (Mange,  a tendril) ; associated  in 
sense,  and  perhaps  ult.  in  origin  (ult.  v'  "Mi  ?), 
with  climb,  clamber,  clam1,  clam2,  etc.,  clivc l, 
cleave 1,  etc.:  see  these  words.]  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  adhere  closely;  be  attached;  stick:  as,  a 
wet  garment  dings  to  the  limbs, 

Eerly  [wondrous]  fayre  watg  the  folde  [earth],  for  the  forst 
[frost]  denged . 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1694. 
All  night  long  a cloud  dings  to  the  hills. 

Tennyson , Merlin  and  Vivien. 

2.  To  hold  fast,  especially  by  the  hands  or  by 
coiling  round  or  embracing,  or,  figuratively,  by 
refusing  to  abandon  or  give  up. 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  ding  together. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Two  babes  of  love  close  dinging  to  her  waist. 

Pope , Dunciad,  ii.  158. 
Ida  station’d  there 

Unshaken,  dinging  to  her  purpose,  firm. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

3.  To  rush  with  violence.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sir  Clegis  dynges  in,  and  clekes  [clutches]  another. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1865. 

4f.  To  wither;  shrivel. 

In  coold  clay  now  schal  y dinge. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  85. 


clinician  (kli-nish'an),  n.  [<  clinic  + -ian ; 
after  physician,  mathematician.]  One  who 
makes  a practical  study  of  disease  in  the  per- 
sons of  those  afflicted  by  it. 
clinicist  (klin'i-sist),  n.  [<  clinic  + -ist.]  One 
who  studies  diseases  at  the  bedside,  and  is 
skilled  in  the  recognition  and  treatment  of 
them ; a clinician. 

Clinidffi  (klin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Clinus  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  blennioid  fishes,  typified  by 
the  genus  Clinus.  They  have  a moderately  long  or  ob- 
long body  with  regular  scales,  a projecting  head,  the  dor- 
sal fin  divided  into  a long  spinous  and  a short  soft  portion, 
and  the  ventral  fins  jugular  in  position  and  having  a spine 
and  two  or  three  rays.  The  species  mainly  inhabit  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical  seas,  though  several  reach  the  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

clinidium  (kli-nid'i-um),  n. ; pi.  clinidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  < (?)  Gr.  kXivuv,  incline;  cf.  Gr.  n'/uviinov, 
dim.  of  16 Vtvrj,  a bed : see  clinic.  Cf . clinode.]  In 
lichenology,  one  of  the  short  filaments  which, 
inclosed  in  a clinosporangium,  produce  at  their 
summits  spore-like  bodies  called  clinospores. 
Clinique  (kli-nek'),  n.  [F.,  < LL.  clinicus:  see 
clinic.]  Same  as  clinic,  3. 
clink  (klingk),  v.  [<  ME.  clinken  (not  in  AS.)  = 
MD.  D.  Minken,  clink,  tinkle,  = (with  ng  instead 
of  nk)  MD.  LG.  Mingen  = OHG.  chlingan,  MHG. 
G.  Mingen  = Dan.  klinge,  freq.  klingre,  = Sw. 
Minga  - Icel.  klingja,  ring,  tinkle,  etc. ; cf.  AS. 
clynian  (once),  ring,  as  a shield  when  struck, 
= OFries.  Minna,  ring,  as  a coin.  An  imitative 
word,  which  may  he  regarded  (in  E. ) as  a weak- 
ened form  of  dank : see  dank  and  clang.  In  the 
sense  of  ‘clench,  clinch,’  etc.  (see  II.,  2),  clink 


brick,  also  a sounder,  a vowel,  MD.  klinckaerd 
(>  Sw.  klinkert),  a vitrified  brick,  also  (=  MLG. 
MirJcart,  klinkert)  a certain  gold  coin ; cf.  Dan. 
klinke,  a clinker:  see  dink,  n.]  1.  That  which 

clinks.  Specifically — 2.  A metal-heeled  shoe 
used  in  dancing  jigs. — 3.  The  partly  melted 
and  agglutinated  residuum  of  the  combustion 
of  coal  which  has  a fusible  ash. — 4.  A partial- 
ly vitrified  brick  or  mass  of  bricks. — 5.  A kind 
of  hard  Dutch  or  Flemish  brick,  used  for  pav- 
ing yards  and  stables. — 6.  Vitrified  or  burnt 
matter  thrown  up  by  a volcano. — 7.  A scale  of 
black  oxid  of  iron,  formed  when  iron  is  heated 
to  redness  in  the  open  air. — 8.  A deep  impres- 
sion of  a horse’s  or  cow’s  foot;  a small  puddle 
so  formed.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
clinker  (kling'ker),  v.  i.  [<;  clinker,  n.]  To 
form  clinker ; become  incrusted  with  clinker. 

They  [boiler-grates]  will  not  clinker  up. 

Fibre  and  Fabric,  V.  17. 
clinker-bar  (kling'ker-bar),  n.  In  steam-boil- 
ers, a bar  fixed  across  the  top  of  the  ash-pit 
for  supporting  the  rods  used  for  clearing  the 
fire-bars. 

clinker-built,  clinker-plating,  etc.  See  clinch- 
er-built, etc. 

Clinking  (kling'king),  n.  [<  dink  + -ing1.] 
Crackling : a term  used  by  file-makers, 
clink-shell  (klingk'shel),  n.  A shell  of  the  ge- 
nus Anomia  or  family  Anomiidce:  so  called  be- 
cause when  strung  or  shuffled  together  they 
make  a clinking  sound. 

clinkstone  (klingk'ston),  n.  [<  clink  + stone; 
from  its  sonorousness.]  Same  as  phonolite. 
clinkumbell  (kling'kum-bel),  n.  [Sc.,  < clink  + 
-um,  an  unmeaning  syllable,  + bell1.]  One  who 
rings  a hell ; a bellman. 

Now  Clinkumbell,  wi’  rattlin’  tow  [rope], 

Begins  to  jow  and  croon.  Burns,  Holy  Fair. 


clinkum-clankum 

clinkom-clankum  (kling'kum-klang'kum),  n. 
and  a.  [A  varied  redupl.  of  clink .]  I.  n.  Re- 
peated ringing  strokes. 

Wi’  clinkum  clankum  o’er  their  crowns, 

The  lads  began  to  fa'  then. 

Battle  of  Killiecrankie  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  154). 

H.  a.  Clinking ; having  a meaningless  jingle 
or  sound. 

He  ance  tell’d  me  . . . that  the  Psalms  ol  David  were 
excellent  poetry ! as  if  the  holy  Psalmist  thought  o’  rat- 
tling rhymes  in  a blether,  like  his  ain  silly  clinkum-clankum 
things  that  he  ea’s  verse.  Scott,  Hob  Roy,  xxi. 

clino-axis  (kll,/nd-ak,sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  nXivuv,  in- 
cline (see  dine),  + axis.]  Same  as  clinodiag- 
onal. 

clinochlore  (kll'no-klor),  n.  [<  Gr.  nXivetv,  in- 
cline, + x?Mp6g,  yellowish-green.]  Same  as  ri- 

fndolite. 

inoclase  (kll'no-klas),  n.  [<  Gr.  ka'ivuv,  in- 
cline, + Mats,  a "breaking,  < k/mv,  break.]  A 
hydrous  arseniate  of  copper,  occurring  in  dark- 


axes.  See  pinacoid.  Also  klinopinacoid. 
clinopinacoidal  (kli-no-pin-a-koi'dal),  a.  [<  cM- 
nopinacoid  + -al.)  Pertainingto  a clmopinacoid. 
The  clinopinacoidal  cleavage.  Nature , XXX.  91. 

clinoprism  (kll'no-prizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  kXivuv,  in- 
cline, + rpiaga,  a’ prism.]  A prism  of  a mono- 
clinic crystal  lying  between  the  unit  prism  and 
— the  clinopinacoid. 

green  monoclinic  crystals,  and  also  massive,  clinopyramid  (kli-no-pir'a-mid),  n.  [<  Gr.  kXi- 
with  radiated  fibrous  structure.  vsiv,  incline,  + Trvpapig,  a pyramid.]  A pyra- 

clinoclasite  (kll-no-kla'sit),  n.  [<  clinoclase  + mid  of  a monoclinic  crystal  lying  between  the 
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red  color,  occurring  in  brittle  foliated  masses 
at  Amity  in  New  York.  Also  called  seybertite. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Clinton  group 
(which  see,  under  group). 
clinty  (klin'ti),  a.  [Sc.,  < clint2  + -i/1.]  Rocky ; 
stony. 

-?/. ] In  geol.,  the  method  or  art  of  measuring  Clinus  (kli'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < (?)  Gr.  tAlveiv,  bend, 
the  dip  of  rock-strata.  slope:  see  cline.')  The  typical  genus  of  fishes 

clinopinacoid  (kli-no-pin'a-koid),  ».  [<  Gr.  of  the  family  Clinidw.  It  is  a Cuvierian  genus 
t&ivuv,  incline,  + pinacoid.)'  In  crystal.,  either  *of  blennioids. 

of  the  two  planes  of  a monoclinic  crystal  which  Clio  (kli'o),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  KA«w,  < sleUtv,  tuduv, 
are  parallel  to  the  vertical  and  inclined  lateral  tell  of,  celebrate,  > sUog,  fame,  glory.]  1.  In 


pertaining  to  a clinometer ; ascertained  or  de- 
termined by  a clinometer. — 2.  Pertainingto 
oblique  crystalline  forms,  or  to  solids  which 
have  oblique  angles  between  the  axes : as,  cli- 
nometric  crystals. 

clinometry  (kli-nom'e-tri),  n.  [<  clinometer  + 


classical  myth.,  the  muse  who  sings  of  glorious 


-ite2.)  Same  as  clinoclase. 


zone  of  unit  pyramids  and  the  ehnodomes. 


clinode  (kli ' nod),  n.  [<  Gr.  nXivy,  bed  (see  clinorhombic  (lsli-no-rom'bik),  a.  [<  Gr.  M 


clinic),  + el  Sop,  form;  cf.  clinoid.  Cf.  torus.) 
In  mycology,  an  organ  analogous  to  the  hyme- 
nium,  springing  from  the  inner  wall  of  a con- 
ceptacle,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  receptacle, 
and  terminating  in  simple  or  branched  filaments, 
each  bearing  a single  spore  at  its  extremity. 
Le  Maout  and  Decaisne. 

clinodiagonal  (klFno-dl-ag'o-nal),  n.  and  a. 
[<  Gr.  kXlvuv,  incline,  + diagonal.)  I.  n.  In 
crystal.,  that  diagonal  or  lateral  axis  in  mono- 
clinic  crystals  which  forms  an  oblique  angle 
with  the  vertical  axis.  Also  called  clino-axis. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
clinodiagonal. 

clinodomatic  (kli,/no-do-mat'ik),  a.  [<  clino- 
dome  + -at-ic.)  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
clinodome. 

clinodome  (kll'no-dom),  n.  [<  Gr.  nXivuv,  in- 
cline, + d£i/za,  house : see  dome.)  In  crystal., 
a name  given  to  planes  in  the  monoclinic  sys- 


vuv,  incline,  + poufiog,  a rhomb,  + - ic .]  In  crys- 
tal., same  as  monoclinic.  See  crystallography 
and  monoclinic.  Also  klinorhombic. 
clinosporangium  (klFno-spo-ran'ji-um),  n.;  pi. 
clinosporangia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  kXlvtj,  a bed 

(cf.  torus),  + sporangium.)  In  lichenology,  a 
minute  conceptacle  resembling  a spermogone, 
clothed  within  with  short  filaments  called  cli- 
nidia,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  lower  forms  be- 
longing to  the  Graphidacese  and  Verrucari- 
acese.  Also  called  pycnidium.  Tuckerman. 
clinospore  (klVno-spor),  n.  [<  Gr.  nXtvn,  a bed, 
+ ortipog,  seed  (spore).]  A spore  produced  at 
.the  summit  of  a elinidium  in  a clinosporangium. 
clinostat  (kll'no-stat),  n.  [<  Gr.  tO.lvuv,  incline, 
+ orarog,  verbal  n.  of  ieraadai,  stand : see  static.) 
An  apparatus  for  equalizing  or  regulating  the 
exposure  of  growing  plants  to  sunlight,  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a revolving  disk  moved  by 
clockwork. 


tern  which  are  parallel  to  the  inclined  lateral  clinquant  (kling'kant ; F.  pron.  klah-kon'),  n, 


axis,  and  meet  the  other  two  axes.  See  dome. 
clinographic  (kll-no-graf'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  n'/.ivuv, 
incline,  + ypaipeiv,  write:  see  graphic.)  Per- 
taining to  that  mode  of  projection  in  drawing 
in  which  the  rays  of  light  are  supposed  to  fall 
obliquely  on  the  plane  of  projection, 
clinokumite  (kli-no-hu'mit),  n.  [<  Gr.  kXlvuv, 
incline,  + hwmite .]’  A fluosilicate  of  magne- 
sium occurring  in  small  yellow  monoclinic  crys- 
tals at  Vesuvius.  It  is  a subspecies  under  the 
general  head  of  humite.  See  humite. 

Clinoid  (kli'noid),  a.  [=  F.  clinoide,  < Gr.  kXvtj, 
a bed  (see  clinic),  + u6og,  form.]  Resembling 
a bed. — Clinoid  plate,  a portion  of  the  basisphenoid 
bone  bounding  the  pituitary  fossa  posteriorly.  The  pos- 
terior clinoid  processes  project  from  the  upper  corners  of 
this  plate.— Clinoid  processes,  in  anat.,  the  four  pro- 
cesses (an  anterior  and  a posterior  pair)  surrounding  the 
sella  turcica  or  pituitary  fossa  of  the  sphenoid  bone : so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  posts  of  a bedstead. 

Clinoid®  (kh-noi'de),  n.  pi.  An  incorrect  form 
of  Clinidce. 

clinologic  (kll-no-loj'ik),  a.  [<  clinology+  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  ciinology ; characterized  hy  de- 
cline ; belonging  to  the  first  period  of  senility. 
In  the  clinologic  stage  of  the  life  of  any  animal  there  is  a 
retrogression  of  the  reproductive  functions,  and  a sensible 
decrease  in  the  prominence,  decoration,  strength,  etc.,  of 
the  parts  of  the  adult. 

ciinology  (kll-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  k Xtvew, 
decline  (see  cline),  + -loyia,  < Xyeiv,  speak : see 
-ology.)  The  science  of  the  decline  or  retro- 
gression in  form  and  function  of  an  animal  or- 
ganism after  maturity ; especially,  the  doctrine 
of  the  correlation  between  the  characteristics 
of  the  clinologic  stages  of  one  animal  and  the 
perfect  adult  stages  of  degraded  forms  of  ani- 
*.mals  belonging  to  the  same  group, 
clinometer  (kli-nom'e-ter),  ».  [=F.  clinomd- 

tre,  < Gr.  aXiveiv,  incline,  + pfrpov,  a measure.] 


and  a.  [F.,  ppr.  adj.  as  noun,  < D.  klinken  = E. 
clink,  q.  v.  Cf.  G.  rauschgold,  tinsel,  < rauschen, 
rustle  (see  rush2),  + gold  = E.  gold.)  I.  n. 
1.  Yellow  copper;  Dutch  gold;  a showy,  cheap 
alloy. — 2f.  Tinsel;  false  glitter. 

II. t a.  Decked  with  garish  finery ; glittering ; 
flashy.  Also  clinkant. 

Their  eyes  sweet  splendor  seems  a Pharos  bright, 
With  clinquant  Raies  their  Body’s  clothed  light. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii. , The  Magnificence. 
A clinquant  petticoat  of  some  rich  stuff, 

To  catch  the  eye. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  2. 

clintH  (klint),  v.  t.  [Var.  of  dink,  clinch,  clench.) 
1.  To  clench. 

The  statute  of  prEemnnire  was  made,  which  dinted  the 
naile  which  now  was  driven  in.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  III.  ix.  28. 


Clio.—  Statue  in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

actions;  specifically,  the  Muse  of  History,  she 
is  usually  represented  with  a scroll  in  her  hand,  and  a 
scrinium,  or  case  for  manuscripts,  by  her  side,  and  some- 
times with  the  trumpet  of  fame  in  her  hand. 

2.  [NL.]  In  zool.,  a generic  name  for  ptero- 
pods,  variously  used : (a)  A genus  of  thecoso- 
matous  pteropods,  now  generally  called  Cleo- 
dora  (which  see).  Brown,  1756;  Linnaeus,  1767; 
Pelsener,  1887.  ( b ) A genus  of  gymnosomatous 
pteropods,  founded  hy  O.  P.  Muller  in  1776,  now 
generally  called  Clione,  and  typical  of  tho  fam- 
ily Cliida:  (or  Clionidi e). 

Cliona  (kll'6-na),  n.  [NL.,  < Clio.  Cf.  Clio,  2.) 
The  typical  genus  of  boring  sponges,  of  the 
family  Clionidce  and  suborder  Monactinellince. 
Grant. 

Clione  (kli'o-ne),  n.  [NL.  (Pallas,  1774),  < 
Clio,  myth,  name.]  A genus 
of  gymnosomatous  pteropods, 
typical  of  the  family  Clionidce. 

C.  borealis  swarms  in  northern  seas, 
constituting  a great  part  of  the  food  of 
whales,  and  hence  known  as  tvhale’s- 
food  or  brit.  There  are  other  species, 
as  C.  papilionacea , which  occasionally 
occurs  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Originally  called  Clio. 

See  Clio , 2 (b). 


Clione  borealis. 


2.  To  finish;  complete. 

clint2  (klint),  n.  [<  ME.  Uynt  (cf.  clent,  steep  or  „ r/  ru 

rocky),  < Icel.  klettr  (for  Vclentr),  a rock,  cliff,  = * “id1  I ^ 

S w.  klint,  the  top  of  a mountain,  = Dan.  klint,  fam;iv  1 

a cliff.]  If.  A cliff;  a rocky  shore.  clionid2  (kli'd-nid),  n.  [<  Clionidce2.)  Asponge 

So  on  rockes  and  klyntes  thay  rnnne  and  dryve,  s fnmilv  ( 'hnni/lcp 

That  all  brekes  in  pecies  and  sodenly  doith  ryve.  oi  me  ranniy  oraonwce.  . _ „ 

MS.  Lansdowne,  208,  fol.  8.  ( Halliwell .)  Clionid.30  (kll-on  l-de),  Yl. pi.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 

1840),  < Clione  + -idee.)  A family  of  gymnoso- 


2.  A hard  or  flinty  rock ; any  large  hard  stone ; 
a large  coarse  stone  used  in  the  game  of  curling. 
[Scotch.] — 3.  pi.  Limestone  crags  projecting 
between  crevices  or  fissures.  [North.  Eng.] — 
4.  pi.  The  shelving  sides  of  a river.  [Scotch.] 
dinting  (klin'ting),  n.  [Var.  of  clinking,  ver- 
bal n.  of  dink,  v. : see  clint1  and  -ing1.)  A 
clinking  sound.  [Rare.] 

Mountains  stretch’d  around, 

Gloomy  was  their  tinting, 

And  the  horse’s  hoofs 
Made  a dismal  dinting. 

Thackeray,  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 

Clinton  bridge  case.  See  case1. 


1.  An  instrument  used  to  determine  the  dip  of  Clinton  group,  ore,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

1 , / . , n (lrlirv  f A^TVl  O ) /VI  ffATYI  Tio 


rock-strata.  A simple  form  consists  of  a small  pendu- 
lum moving  on  a graduated  arc  ; it  is  inclosed  in  a square 
case  with  straight  sides,  one  of  which  is  to  be  placed  par- 
allel to  the  dip  of  the  inclined  strata ; a compass-needle  is 
ordinarily  added. 

2.  A carpenters’  tool  for  comparing  slopes  and 
levels. 

Also  klinometer. 

clinometer-level  (klI-nom'e-ter-lev//el),  n.  A 
hand-level  with  an  arc  on  which  angles  of  ele- 
vation and  divisions  for  slopes  are  shown, 
clinometric,  clinometrical  (kll-no-met'rik,  -ri- 

kal),  a.  [<  clinometer  + -ic,  -ical.)  1.  Of  or 


Clintonia  (klin-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  fromDeWitt 
Clinton  (1769-1828),  a prominent  statesman  of 
New  York.]  A genus  of  plants,  family  Con- 
vallariacese,  consisting  of  6 species,  natives  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America,  and  eastern  Asia.  They  are  stemless  per- 
ennials of  mountain  woods,  with  rather  large,  lily-shaped, 
white  or  rose-colored  flowers,  solitary  or  umbellate  on  a 
short  peduncle.  The  species  of  the  Alleghanies  and  north- 
ward are  C.  borealis  and  C.  umbellata. 
clintonite  (klin'ton-it),  n.  and  a.  [After  De 
Witt  Clinton:  see  Clintonia.)  I.  n.  A mica- 
ceous mineral  of  a reddish-brown  to  copper- 


matous  pteropods,  typified  hy  the  genus  Clione, 
to  which  different  limits  have  been  assigned. 
By  the  earlier  writers  some  incongruous  forms  were  asso- 
ciated with  it.  By  recent  zoologists  it  is  restricted  to  spe- 
cies without  gills,  with  a short  proboscis,  and  no  jaw,  but 
with  2 or  3 pairs  of  conical  buccal  appendages.  Few  spe- 
cies are  certainly  known  ; the  most  common  is  Clione  bore - 
alis . Also  Cliidoe. 

Clionid®2  (kll-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cliona 
+ ddce.)  A remarkable  group  of  the  Porifera 
or  Spongida,  the  boring  sponges,  having  no 
fibrous  skeleton,  hut  provided  with  peculiar 
silicious  spicnla,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
burrow  into  the  shells  of  the  mollusks  _ upon 
which  they  are  parasitic.  They  existed  in  the 
Silurian  epoch. 

clip1  (klip),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  dipped  (some- 
times dipt),  ppr.  dipping.  [<  ME.  clippen, 
clyppen,  cluppen,  < AS.  clyppan,  embrace.  Con- 
nection with  clip 2 is  untenable.  Cf.  climp *, 
clampi.)  1.  To  embrace;  infold;  hug;  clasp; 
grasp ; grip.  [Archaic.] 

"Whan  Arthur  felte  the  Geaunte  that  so  hym  helde  he 
. . . clippid  his  horse  in  bothe  his  armes  a-boute  the  nekke. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  346. 

O ! let  me  clip  you 
In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I woo’d. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  6 


clip 

Let's  dippe  our  hands  ; lie  thus  observe  my  vowe. 

Marston , Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  v.  1. 
Like  a fountain  falling  round  me, 

W hich  with  silver  waters  thin 

Clips  a little  water  Naiad  sitting  smilingly  within. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Lost  Bower. 
2.  To  hold  together  by  pressure,  as  with  a 
^.spring,  screw,  or  bandage. 
clip1  (klip),  n.  [<  clip l,  v.  Senses  3-6  may  pos- 
sibly belong  to  clips,  n.']  If.  An  embrace. 

Not  used  to  frozen  clips. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Astrophel  and  Stella. 
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Had  my  dull  soul  but  wings  as  well  as  they, 

How  would  I spring  from  earth,  and  clip  away 
As  wise  Astrsea  did,  and  scorn  this  ball  of  clay ! 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  13. 

Clips  it  down  the  wind.  Dryden. 

clip4  (klip),  v.  A dialectal  form  of  clepe. 
clip-candlestick  (klip  'kan'dl  -stik),  n.  An 
old  form  of  candlestick,  fitted  with  a pair  of 
forceps  or  nippers  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
a socket.  Tile  object  of  the  forceps  was  to  hold  a rush- 
light,  which  was  too  slender  and  irregular  in  shape  to 
stand  steadily  in  a socket. 


2.  A grasp;  clasp;  grip,  as  of  a machine.—  clip-chair  (klip ' char), ».  A kind  of  chair  used 
o.  A device  for  closmg  a vent  in  a machine.  on  some  English  railways  to  secure  a rail  to  a 
The  clip  is  opened  and  the  steam  allowed  to  escape  for  metallic  sleeper. 


4.  In  farrier,/  a projecting  flange  on  the  upper  ^kUnmri  - 

0111*^0  /in  r\f  n hnwneVinn  \ XOei.  KlippClTl  

per) : < clip 2,  v.,  + 


lip  < 

shoe.  o.  Clip  of  a 
whippletree. 


surface  of  a horseshoe,  ■which 
partially  embraces  the  wall  of 
the  hoof. — 5.  A metal  clasp  or 
confining  piece  used  to  connect 
the  parts  of  a carriage-gear,  or 
to  hold  the  hook  of  a whipple- 
tree.— 6.  A clasp  or  spring- 
holder  for  letters,  papers,  etc. 

The  four  candles  are  placed  in  a cor- 
responding number  of  clips  or  candle- 
holders. 

G.  B . Prescott , Elect.  Invent.,  p.  487. 

Clip2  (klip),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clipped  (sometimes 
dipt),  ppr.  clipping.  [<  ME.  clippen,  < Icel. 
klippa  = Sw.  klippa  = Dan.  klippe,  clip,  shear, 
cut.  Connection  with  clip 1 is  untenable.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  cut  off  or  sever  with  a sharp  in- 
strument, as  shears  or  scissors ; trim  or  make 
shorter  by  cutting : as,  to  clip  the  hair ; to  clip 
a bird’s  wings. 

Clipping  papers  or  darning  his  stockings.  Swift. 

Her  neat  small  room,  adorn’d  with  maiden-taste, 

A clipp'd  French  puppy,  first  of  favourites,  graced. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  111. 

Arbours  dipt  and  cut.  Tennyson , Amphion. 

2.  To  diminish  by  cutting  or  paring : as,  to  clip 
coin ; “ clipped  silver,”  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng., 
xxiv. 

England’s  fate, 

Like  a clipp'd  guinea,  trembles  in  the  scale. 

Sheridan , The  Critic,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  shorten;  curtail;  cut  short;  impair  by 
lessening. 

For,  if  my  husband  take  you,  and  take  you  thus 

A counterfeit,  one  that  would  clip  his  credit, 

Out  of  his  honour  he  must  kill  you  presently. 

Fletcher , Rule  a Wife,  v.  B. 

To  dip  the  divine  prerogative.  South,  Sermons,  V.  v. 
Hence — 4.  To  pronounce  (words)  in  a short- 
ened form,  or  with  abbreviation. 

They  clip  their  words  after  one  manner  about  the  court, 
another  in  the  city,  and  a third  in  the  suburbs. 

Swift,  Improving  the  English  Tongue. 

Mrs.  Mayoress  clipped  the  king's  English. 


[<  ME.  clipper,  clippere 
Sw.  klippare  = Dan.  klip- 
er1.)  1.  One  who  or  that 


Clisiocampa 

clipping-machine  (klip'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
power-machine  used  in  clipping  horses  and 
sheep. 

clipping-shears  (klip'ing- 
sherz),  n.  pi.  Shears  for  clip- 
ping hair,  especially  that  of 
horses. 

clipping-time  (klip'ing-tim),  n. 

[ME.  clipping  time.)  1 . The  time 
of  sheep-shearing.  Hence — 2. 

The  nick  of  time — To  come  in 
clipping- time,  to  come  as  opportune- 
ly  as  one  who  visits  a sheep-farmer  at 
sheep-shearing  time,  when  mirth  and 
good  cheer  abound  and  when  his  help 
is  welcome.  Scott. 

clip-plate  (klip 'plat),  n.  In 

carriage-making,  a plate  rest- 
ing upon  a carriage-spring,  and  attached  to 
the  axle  by  a clip. 


C li  pping-she  ars. 
A,  serrated  plate : 
B,  serrated  knife ; H, 
H,  handles. 


which  clips;  especially,  one  who  reduces  the  clip-pulley  (klip'puUi),  n.  A wheel  or  pulley 
size,  value,  or  importance  of  anything  by  clip-  having  on  its  face  a series  of  grips  or  clips  that 
ping  it.  grasp  and  hold  the  band  or  wire  rope  that  passes 

And  if  they  he  such  clippers  of  regal  power  and  shavers  over  the  pulley.  The  clips  open  automatically, 
of  the  Laws,  how  they  stand  affected  to  the  law  giving  and  release  the  rope  when  it  leaves  the  wheel. 
Parlament,  yourselves,  worthy  Peeres  and  Commons,  can  clipst,  clipset,  clipsist,  n.  [ME.,  also  clippes, 
best  testifie.  Milton,  Church-Government,  u..  Con.  clippis,  clippus,  by  apheresis  for  eclips,  eclipse: 


The  value  is  pared  off  from  it  into  the  clipper’s  pocket. 

Locke,  Further  Considerations  concerning  Value  of  Money. 

2.  A cutting-tool  of  the  nature  of  shears ; spe- 
cifically, a tool  with  rotating  or  reciprocating 
knives  used  for  cutting  hair,  and  especially  for 
clipping  horses.  See  clipping-shears. 

Clipper2  (klip'er),  n.  [<  clip'3,  v.,  + -er1,  an- 
swering to  D.  and  LG.  klepper  (>  G.  and  Dan. 
klepper),  a fast  horse,  a nag,  < kleppen,  run  fast: 
see  clin 3.  The  Dan.  klipper,  a swift  ship,  is 
from  E.]  1.  A swift  horse. — 2.  Afast  sailing 
vessel;  specifically,  a sailing  vessel  built  with 
very  sharp  lines,  more  or  less  raking  masts, 
and  great  spread  of  canvas,  with  a view  to 
speed  : a development  of  a model  for  the  mer- 
cantile marine  first  built  at  Baltimore,  U.  S., 
and  called  the  Baltimore  clipper.  The  clippers, 
becoming  famous  for  quick  runs,  and  occasionally  making  A{_ 
better  time  than  the  steamers,  were  especially  employed  Clip-yOK©  (klip  yok), 

in  the  South  American  fruit-trade,  in  the  China  trade  for  +1‘" u ~"1' : ~1' 

cargoes  of  tea  and  opium,  and  in  the  early  California 
traffic  by  the  Cape  Horn  route  (1849-50). 

The  knife-edged  clipper  with  her  ruffled  spars. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Island  Ruin. 

3.  A person  or  thing  that  excites  lively  ad- 
miration ; a smart  person ; something  first- 
rate.  [Colloq.] 

I never  saw  your  equal,  and  I’ve  met  some  clippers  in 
my  time.  Thackeray. 


see  eclipse .]  An  eclipse. 

That  is  cause  of  this  clips  that  closeth  now  the  sonne. 

Piers  Plowman  (R),  xviii.  135. 
oC  wote  oure  clerkis  the  clipsis  thei  call 
Such  sodayne  sight, 

Both  sonne  and  mone  that  sesonne  schall 

Lak  of  tiler  light.  York  Plays,  p.  401. 

clip-swage  (klip'swaj),  n.  A swage  for  com- 
pleting or  finishing  horseshoe-clips.  It  is  held 
in  the  hardy-hole  of  the  anvil, 
clipsyt,  a.  [ME.  clipsi;  < clips,  eclipse,  + -i/1.] 
Eclipsed;  darkened. 

Now  [love]  is  faire  and  now  obscure, 

Now  bright,  now  clipsi  of  manere. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L 5352. 
dipt  (klipt).  An  occasional  spelling,  formerly 
the  common  spelling,  of  clipped,  preterit  and 
past  participle  of  clip. 

\ \ ,,n.  In  much.,  a small  plate 

through  which  pass  the  ends  of  a stirrup-shaped 
clip,  and  which  serves  as  a washer-plate  for  the 
nuts  of  the  clip. 

clique  (klek),  n.  [=  G.  clique,  dike,  kliclce  = 
Dan.  klike,  < F.  clique,  a party,  set,  coterie;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  A party;  a set;  a coterie; 
specifically,  a body  or  group  of  persons  associ- 
ated informally  for  some  exclusive  or  intrigu- 
ing purpose. 


4.  An  Australian  bird  of  the  genus  Ephthia- 
nura  : as,  the  wag-tail  clipper,  E.  albifrons. — 5.  ,.  . , . 

The  larva  of  Corydalus  cornutus,  a species  C,  „ „ e,, j) 1 ' 
of  the  neuropterous  family  Sialidse,  used  ° 
for  bait  by  anglers.  Also  called,  in  the  United 
States,  crawler,  dohson,  and  hellgrammite. 


Mind,  I don’t  call  the  London  exclusive  clique  the  best 
English  society.  Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 


. Addison,  Spectator,  clipper-built  (klip'er-bilt),  a.  Naut.,  built  after 

Voltaire  says  very  wittily  of  the  English  that  they  the  type  of  a clipper 
gam  two  hours  a day  by  clipping  words.”  He  refers  to  ,, 

the  habit  of  saying  can’t  for  can  not,  don’t  for  do  not,  and  cMPP6r-Snip  (klip  er-ship),  n.  Same  as  clip- 

other  like  abbreviations.  per^,  1 . 

J.  S.  Hart,  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Hyperbole.  Ciippfish  (klip'fish),  n, 


To  Clip  the  Wings,  literally,  to  cut  a bird’s  wings  short 
so  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  flight ; figuratively,  to 
put  a check  on  one’s  ambition ; render  one  less  able  to 
execute  his  schemes  or  realize  his  aspirations. 

But  love  had  clipped  his  wings  and  cut  him  short. 

Dryden , Eables. 

Philosophy  will  clip  an  Angel’s  wings, 

Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line. 

Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 

li.  intrans.  To  cut  hair. 

Wei  koude  he  leten  blood,  and  clippe  and  shave. 


[=  D.  Jclipvisch  = G-. 


.,«•[<  clique  + -&7&1.]  Re- 
lating to  a clique,  set,  or  party;  disposed  to 
form  cliques ; actuated  by  a petty  party  spirit. 
Also  cliqueish. 

cliquishness  (kle'kish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  cliquish ; inclination  or  ten- 
dency to  form  cliques.  Also  cliqueishness. 

The  cliqueishness  which  breaks  up  both  services  [Army 
and  Navy]  into  mutually  antagonistic  groups. 

The  American,  VII.  305. 


(X  Cliquism  (kle'kizm),  n.  [<  clique  + 4sm.)  _ A 


fisk),  < klippe,  rock  (see  cliffi),+  fisk  = E. 
fish.)  Fish,  chiefly  cod,  split  open,  salted,  and 
dried ; stock-fish.  Consular  Report. 
clipping^  (klip'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  clipping,  chip- 
ping; verbal  n.  of  clipl,  u.]  The  act  of  em- 
bracing. 

» What  clipping  was  there  I 

With  kind  embraces,  and  jobbing  of  faces. 

Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  374). 
Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1. 140.  clipping1 1 (klip'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  elipl,  «.]  1. 
[<  clip‘s,  v.)  1.  The  quantity  Embracing;  encircling. 

N ow  runs  and  takes  her  in  his  clipping  arms. 

Sir  P.  Sidney . 

2.  In  her.,  clasping,  as  two  hands.  See  con- 
joined. 

clipping2  (klip'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  clippinge ; ver- 
bal n.  of  clip2,  v.)  1.  The  act  of  cutting  or 

shearing  off. 

This  design  of  new  coinage  is  just  of  the  nature  of  dip- 
ping- Locke. 

2.  A sheep-shearing.  [Scotland  and  North. 
Eng.] — 3.  That  which  is  clipped  off  or  out;  a 
piece  separated  by  clipping:  as,  tailors’  clip- 
pings; a newspaper  clipping. 

The  clippings  of  our  beards,  and  the  parings  of  our  nails. 

Locke. 


clip2  (klip),  n ^ __ 

of  wool  shorn  at  a single  shearing  of  sheep ; a 
season’s  shearing. 

In  1881,  the  clip  of  wool  in  Oregon  was  above  8,000,000 
pounds,  and  it  is  said  to  be  ranking  with  the  best  fleeces 
that  reach  the  Eastern  factories. 

W.  Barrows,  Oregon,  p.  345. 

2.  A blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand.  [Colloq.] 
It’s  jest  a kick  here,  and  a cuff  there,  and  a twitch  by 

the  ear  in  t’other  place  ; one  a shovin’  on  ’em  this  way, 
and  another  hittin’  on  ’em  a clip. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  84. 

3.  pi.  Shears,  especially  sheep-shears. 

clip5  (klip),  v.  i.  ; pret.  and  pp.  clipped  (some- 
times dipt),  ppr.  clipping.  [Usually  associated 
with  clip2,  cut  (cf.  cut,  v.  i.,  in  a similar  sense), 
but  prob.  in  part  of  other  origin  ; ef.  LG.  (>  G. 


dial.)  kleppen,  run  fast,  as  a horse,  a secon-  clipping3  (klip'ing),  p.  a.  TPur  of  clin 3 si 
dary  foimi  of  Happen  = E.  clap1 : see  clap\  TlESt:  as,  a pace !P  ColloJ]-2 

which  also  connotes  quick  motion.  See  dip-  Smart ; showy ; first-rate  [Colloq.] 
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cliquish  spirit  or  tendency;  cliquishness.  Also 
cliqueism. 

Their  system  is  a sort  of  worldly-spiritual  cliqueism. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xvii. 

The  smallness  of  the  groups  [of  Liberals],  their  number, 
and  the  frequency  of  election  would  hinder  the  fostering 
of  those  unpleasant  elements  of  cliquism  and  jealousy 
which  have  wrought  so  much  distrust. 

Westminster  Hev.,  CXXVIII.  399. 

cliseometer  (klis-e-om'e-ter),  n.  , [=  F.  clis6o- 
metre,  < Gr.  k/iaiQ,  inclination  (<  nMveiv,  incline), 
+ phpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  female 
pelvis  makes  with  that  of  the  body. 

dish-clash  (klish'klash),  n.  [A  varied  redu- 
plication of  clash.)  Silly  talk;  palaver;  gos- 
sip; scandal.  [Scotch.] 

clish-clash  (klish'klash),  adv.  With  a clashing 
noise. 

The  weapons  went  clish-clash.  Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  481. 

clishmaclash  (klish'ma-klash),  n.  [A  variation 
of  clish-clash;  cf.  clishmaclaver.)  Clish-clash; 
clishmaclaver.  [Scotch.] 

clishmaclaver  (klish'ma-kla/ver),  n.  [<  clislt- 
(see  clish-clash)  + -ma-,  a meaningless  syllable, 
+ claver.)  Idle  discourse;  silly  talk;  gossip. 
[Scotch.] 

So,  ye  may  doucely  fill  a throne, 

Fora’  their  dish-ma-claver.  Bums , A Dream. 

Clisiocampa  (klis,/i-o-kam'pa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KAiaiov,  a shed,  + uafirey,  a caterpillar.]  A genus 


Clisiocampa 

of  moths  of  the  family  IAparidse,  character- 
ized by  their  rusty-brown  color  and  by  two 
oblique  lines  across  the  fore-wings.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  a circular  mass  around  the  twigs  of  the  infested 
food-plant,  and  the  larvie  are  gregarious.  The  larva  of  C. 


Forest  Tent-caterpillar  ( Clisiocampa  sylvatica). 
a,  eggs,  natural  size;  b,  female  moth,  natural  size;  c,  top  view  of 
single  egg,  and  d,  side  view  of  eggs,  enlarged ; e,  caterpillar,  natural 

size. 

americana,  or  the  American  tent-caterpillar,  lives  in  a 
conspicuous  web  and  is  a pest  in  orchards  ; that  of  C. 
disstria,  known  as  the  forest  tent-caterpillar,  makes  a 
smaller  web  and  is  destructive  to  oak  forests.  These 
species  are  now  placed  in  Malacosoma. 

Clistenterata  (klis-ten-te-ra'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gt.  /c/lrarrdf,  that  can  be  closed  (see  clisto-), 
+ ivTepa,  entrails.]  An  order  of  Brachiopoda, 
equivalent  to  Arthropomata  (which  see).  Also 
Cleistenterata. 

clistenterate  (klis-ten'te-rat),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Clistenterata  ; 
arthropomatous.  Also  cleistenterate. 
clisto-.  [Also  cleisto-,  < Gr.  Kkuariq,  that  can  be 
closed,  verbal  adj.  of  tthsluv,  close : see  close t, 
v.]  A prefix  of  Greek  origin  used  in  modern 
scientific  words,  meaning  ‘closed,’  ‘closable.’ 
clistocarp  (klis'to-kiirp),  n.  [<  Gr.  K/U«rr<ip,  that 
can  be  closed  (see  clisto-),  + napir&g,  fruit:  see 
carpi.]  in  hot.,  an  ascogonium  in  which  the 
asci  and  spores  are  formed  within  a completely 
closed  perithecium,  from  which  the  spores  es- 
cape only  by  its  final  rupture,  as  in  Erysipheas. 
Also  cleistocarp. 

Clistocarpidae  (klis-to-kar'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
as  clistocarp  + - ulai .]  A family  of  lucemarian 
hydrozoans,  represented  by  such  genera  as  Cra- 
ter oloplms  and  Manama,  containing  those  Lucer- 
nariida:  which  are  not  named  Eleutherocarpidce. 
clistocarpous  (klls-to-kar'pus),  a.  [<  clistocarp 
+ -ous.']  In  hot.,  having  a closed  capsule:  ap- 
plied to  mosses  in  which  the  capsule  is  without 
an  operculum,  dehiscing  irregularly.  Also  cleis- 
tocarpous. 

clistogamic  (klis-to-gam'ik),  a.  [<  clistogamy 
+ -ic.]  In  lot.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
ized by  clistogamy.  Also  cleistogamic,  clistoge- 
nous. 

clistogamous  (klis-tog'a-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  k'/.u- 
ct6;,  that  may  be  close!  (see  clisto-),  + yctpog, 
marriage.]  Same  as  clistogamic. 
clistogamy  (klis-tog'a-mi),  n.  [As  clistogam- 
ous + -y3.]  In  lot.,  a.  peculiar  dimorphism  in 
the  flowers  of  a plant,  when  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  fully  developedflowers  there  are  others 
in  which  development  is  arrested  in  the  bud, 
but  which  are  still  fertile  and  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  seed.  These  latter  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
without  petals,  nectaries,  or  fragrance,  with  small  anthers 
containing  few  pollen-grains,  and  the  pistil  much  reduced. 
They  are  necessarily  self-fertilized,  but  are  always  fertile, 
while  the  more  perfect  flowers  of  the  same  plant  are  often 
nearly  or  quite  sterile.  Clistogamy  is  known  to  occur  in 
about  sixty  genera  belonging  to  many  very  different 
groups,  chiefly  dicotyledonous.  The  violet  is  a familiar 
instance.  Also  cleistogamy,  clistogeny. 

clistogene,  clistogenous  (klis'to-jen,  klls-toj'- 

e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  sIcwtIq  (see  clisto-)  + -yeur/g: 
see  -gen,  - gcnous .]  Same  as  clistogamic. 
clistogeny  (klis-toj ' e-ni),  n.  [<  clistogene  + 
-i/3.]  Same  as  clistogamy. 

Clistosaccus  (klis-to-sak'us),  n.  [NL.  (Lillje- 
borg,  1859),  < Gr.  kaugtoc,  that  can  be  closed 
(see  clisto-),  + aaicKog,  sack.]  Agenus  of  rhizo- 
cephalous  or  suctorial  cirripeds,  of  the  family 
Sacculinidce.  Also  Cleistosaccus. 
clit  (klit),  a.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  clot1.]  1.  Stiff; 
heavy;  clayey:  said  of  the  soil. — 2.  Heavy; 
hazy:  said  of  the  atmosphere.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
clit-burf  (klit'ber),  n.  [<  elite 1 + bur;  a var.  of 
clot-bur,  q.  v.]  Same  as  clot-bur. 
clitchG  (klich),  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  cletch,  clutch 1, 
q.  v.]  To  clutch;  catch. 
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He  hath  an  earthen  pot  wherewith  to  ditch  up  water. 

Holland,  tr.  of  the  Cyroptedia,  p.  4. 

ditch2  (klich),  v.  i.  [Cf.  MD.  Iclissen,  stick,  ad- 
here, D.  Iclissen,  be  entangled,  < MD.  klisse,  D. 
klis,  a bur:  see  elite1.]  To  stick;  adhere;  be- 
come thick  or  glutinous.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
elite1  (klit),  n.  [In  comp,  clit-,  in  clit-bur ; also 
formerly  clithe  (and  dial,  clider,  formerly  cli- 
theren) ; < ME.  * elite  (var.  elide,  and  clete,  mod. 
E.  cleat1,  q.  v.),  < AS.  elite  (* clithe  not  found), 
f.,  colt’s-foot,  = MD.  klesse,  klisse,  D.  klis,  a bur, 
= OHG.  chletta,  chleta,  f.,  chletlo,  m.,  MHG. 
klette,  klete,  G.  klette,  f.,  burdock;  in  series  with 
AS.  elate,  E.  clote1,  burdock,  and  prob.  akin  to 
the  equiv.  AS.  clife,  E.  clive 3,  burdock  (see 
dive3),  appar.  (like  the  then  ult.  related  mod. 
E.  cleavers,  clivers)  connected  with  AS.  cleofian, 
clifian,  E.  cleave !,  adhere.]  It.  Goose-grass. 
See  cleavers,  1. — 2.  The  burdock,  Arctium  Lap- 
pa. [Prov.  Eng.] 

clite2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cleat 2. 
elite3  (klit),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  clayte.  Cf.  clit.'] 
Clay:  mire.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
clitella,  n.  Plural  of  clitellum. 
clitellar  (kli-tel'ar),  a.  [<  NL.  clitellaris,  < 
clitellum,  q.  v.  See  -ar3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  clitellum  or  clitellus  of  a worm : as,  clitellar 
segments. 

clitelli,  n.  Plural  of  clitellus. 

ClitelllO  (kli-tel'i-o),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  clitellum.] 
A genus  of  tubicolous  limicoline  annelids,  of 
the  family  Tubificidce.  A species  of  this  genus 
is  commonly  found  along  the  New  England 
coast  at  high-water  mark, 
clitellum  (kli-tel'um),  n. ; pi.  clitella  (-a).  [NL., 
also  clitellus,  < L.  clitella;,  a pack-saddle.]  In 
zool.,  the  saddle  of  an  annelid,  as  the  earthworm ; 
a peculiar  glandular  ring  around  the  body,  re- 
sulting from  the  swelling  and  other  modification 
of  certain  segments.  It  is  a sexual  organ,  producing 
a tough,  viscid  secretion  by  which  two  worms  are  bound 
together  in  a kind  of  copulation.  Also  called  cingulum. 

A part  of  the  body  into  which  more  or  fewer  of  the  seg- 
ments . . . enter  is  swoUen,  of  a different  color  from  the 
rest,  provided  with  abundant  cutaneous  glands,  and  re- 
ceives the  name  of  cingulum  or  clitellum,. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  195. 

clitellus  (kli-tel'us),  n. ; pi.  clitelli  (-i).  Same 

as  clitellum. 

A glandular  layer  is  developed  on  one  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  Lumbricidse,  as  a clitellus. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  141. 

clithet,  n-  [See  elite1.]  Burdock.  Gerard. 
clitherent,  ».  [See  clithe,  elite1.]  Goose-grass. 
Gerard. 

clithral  (klith'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  tOxidpov,  a bar, 
pi.  a gate,  door[  < tO.duv,  close : see  closet,  p, 
Cf.  clathrate.]  In  Gr.  arch.,  having  a roof  that 
forms  a complete  covering:  said  of  certain 
temples  by  those  who  hold  the  opinion  that 
some  of  these  monuments,  styled  by  them  hy- 
ptethral  temples,  were  roofed  only  in  part.  Also 
cleithral. 

clithridiate  (klith-rid'i-at),  a.  [<  Gr.  uleidpi- 
diov,  dim.  of  KluOpta,  a keyhole  (cf.  kA eiBpov,  a 
bar  for  closing  a door),  (.  K/.dtxv,  close:  see 
closet,  u.]  Shaped  like  a keyhole  : applied  to 
the  form  of  the  orifice  of  the  zooecia  of  certain 
polyzoans.  Busk. 

Clitoria  (kli-to'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  See  clitoris.]  A 
genus  of  plants,'  of  the  family  Fabacese, 
found  throughout  the  tropics.  The  species,  which 
are  numerous,  are  climbing,  rarely  erect,  herbs,  with  large 
blue,  white,  or  red  flowers.  Several  are  in  Cultivation.  C. 
Mariana,  the  butterfly- pea,  is  a native  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

clitoridean  (kli-to-rid'e-an),  a.  [<  clitoris  (-rid-) 
+ -can.]  Pertaining  to  the  clitoris, 
clitoridectomy  (klpto-ri-dek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
tOtetropiq  (-pidd),  clitoris,  + iK.rop.ij,  excision,  < 
esTsp-veiv,  excise,  < ef,  out,  + ripveiv,  cut.]  In 
surg.,  excision  of  the  clitoris, 
clitoris  (kli'to-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  tihuropig,  < 
uTieistv,  close,  shut : see  close1.]  An  erectile  or- 
gan of  the  female  of  most  mammals,  including 
the  human  species,  and  of  sundry  birds,  as  the 
ostrich,  differing  from  the  penis  of  the  male 
chiefly  in  its  smaller  size  and  usually  imper- 
forate state,  being  as  a rule  not  perforated  or 
grooved  by  a urethra,  though  it  is  so  in  some 
animals,  as  lemurs.  It  is  usually  small  and  concealed 
in  the  normal  state  of  the  parts,  as  in  the  human  female ; 
sometimes  large,  pendent  externally,  and  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  a penis,  as  in  spider-monkeys  ( Ateles ). 
clitorism  (kli'to-rizm),  n.  [<  NL.  clitorismus, 
< clitoris,  q.  v.]  The  presence  of  a very  large 
clitoris ; hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris, 
clitoritis  (kli-to-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < clitoris  + 
-itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  clitoris. 


cloaca 

clitter-clatter  (klit'er-klat"er),  n.  [A  varied 

reduplication  of  clatter;  cf.  clish-dash,  tittle-tat- 
tle, etc.]  Palaver ; idle  talk ; a chattering  noise. 

Such  were  his  writings ; but  his  chatter 

Was  one  continued  clitter-clatter.  Swift. 

We  talked  long  in  the  style  of  philosophic  clitter-clatter. 

Carlyle , in  Froude,  1. 124. 
clive1 1,  v.  i.  [ME.  cliven,  < AS.  *clifan,  only  in 
comp.  bthclifan,  adhere  (=  OS.  bi-klibhan  = 
OPries.  bi-kliva),  = OHG.  chlipan,  kliban,  MHG. 
kliben,  also  in  comp,  bi-chliban,  cleave,  adhere, 
stick  (cf.  causative  OHG.  *chleiben,  kleiben, 
MHG.  G.  kleiben , cause  to  adhere),  = Icel.  klifa 
(pret.  kleif)  = Sw.  ktifva  =Dan.  klivepno'm klyve, 
climb  (whence  the  ME.  sense).  Hence  the 
secondary  form,  AS.  clifian,  cleofian,  ME.  clivien, 
cleovien,  clevien,  cliven,  eleven,  E.  cleave:  see 
cleat le1.  Ct.  cliff  and  climb.]  To  climb ; ascend. 

Ambicion,  thet  is  kuead  [wicked]  wilninge  he^e  [high]  to 
cliue.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  22. 

Wyth-oute  thise  uour  [four]  uirtues  non  ne  may  cliue  into 
the  belle  [hill]  of  perfeccion.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  127. 

clive2t,  v.  i.  A Middle  English  form  of  cleavet. 
clive3t,  n.  [ME.,  < AS.  clife,  in  earlier  form 
clibe,  burdock  (sed  smccle  clife,  the  small  bur- 
dock, cleavers;  foxes  clife,  burdock;  in  comp. 
gar-clife  (gar,  spear),  agrimony)  (=  MD.  kleve, 
klijve  = MLG.  klive  — OHG.  *chliba,  burdock), 
appar.  < clifian  or  * clifian,  adhere,  stick:  see 
cleavet  and  clive !,  and  cf.  clivers,  cleavers.] 
Burdock  or  agrimony, 
divert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cliff1. 
diver  G,  n.  [ME.  diver,  < AS.  clifcr,  pi.  clifras, 
a claw;  prob.  < clifian,  adhere,  cleave:  see 
cleave1.]  A claw. 

Ich  habbe  bile  stif  and  stronge 

And  gode  clivers  scharp  and  longe. 

Owl  and  Nightingale , 1.  269. 

diver3,  n.  See  cleavers,  1. 

diver 3 (kliv'  cr),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  cleaver 2. 

divers,  ».  See  cleavers. 

dives  (klivz),  n.  [Prob.  connected  with  cleave1, 
obs.  clive,  stick,  fasten.  Cf.  cliver1.]  A hook 
with  a spring-catch  to  prevent  it  from  unfas- 
tening. E.  //.  Knight. 
clivi,  n.  Plural  of  clivus. 

Clivicola  (kll-vik'o-lii), n.  [NL.(J.  R.  Forster, 
1817),  < L.  clivus,  aslope,  declivity,  + colere, in- 
habit.] A genus  of  swallows,  the  bank-swal- 
lows : synonymous  with  Cotile  and  of  prior  date. 
Clivicola  riparia  is  the  type, 
divity  (kliv'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  clivus,  a slope;  cf. 
declivity.]  declivity;  a gradient.  [Rare.] 
divoust  (kli'vons),  a.  [<  L.  clivosus,  steep, 
hilly,  < clivus,  a slope,  a declivity,  a hillside, 
^.hill:  see  clivus.]  Sloping;  steep, 
clivus  (kli'vus),  n. ; pi.  clivi  (-vi).  [L.,  a slope, 
< *clinare  (\f  *cli),  slope,  incline,  lean : see  cline.] 

A slope Clivus  Blumenbachii,  clivus  ossis  sphe- 

noidis,  or  simply  clivus,  in  anat.,  the  sloping  surface 
rising  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum 
to  the  crest  of  the  dorsum  ephippii,  formed  of  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and  of 
the  back  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid, 
doaca  (klo-a'ka),  n. ; pi.  cloacas  (-kaz),  cloaca: 
(-se).  [=  F.  cloaquc  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  cloaca  = G. 

kloalce  = Dan.  ldoalc,  < L.  cloaca,  a common  sew- 
er, prob.  < OL.  cluere,  cleanse.]  1.  An  under- 
ground conduit  for  drainage ; a common  sewer : 
as,  the  cloaca  maxima  at  Rome. — 2.  A sink;  a 
privy. — 3.  [NL.]  In  zodl.:  (a)  Invertebrates, 
the  enlarged  termination  of  the  rectum  or  lower 
bowel,  forming  a cavity  originally  in  common 
with  that  of  the  allantois  (in  those  animals 
which  have  an  allantois)  and  permanently  in 
common  with  the  termination  of  the  urogenital 
organs;  the  common  chamber  into  which  the 
intestine,  ureters,  sperm-ducts,  and  oviducts 
open,  in  sundry  fishes,  in  reptiles  and  birds,  and 
in  the  ornithodelphous  mammals.  This  cavity  is 
the  common  sewer  of  the  body,  receiving  the  refuse  of  di- 
gestion, the  productof  conception,  the  spermatic  secretion, 
and  the  renal  excretion,  all  to  be  discharged  through  the 
anal  orifice.  It  is  more  or  less  incompletely  divided  into 
the  cloaca  proper,  or  the  enlarged  end  of  the  rectum,  and 
the  urogenital  sinus,  a compartment  in  which  terminate 
the  ureters,  sperm-ducts,  and  oviducts,  and  which  con- 
tains the  penis  or  clitoris  when  those  organs  are  developed. 
There  is  no  cloaca  in  adult  mammals,  with  the  exception 
of  the  monotremes,  the  separation  of  the  urogenital  sinus 
from  the  digestive  tube  being  complete  in  all  the  others. 
(b)  In  invertebrates,  the  homologous  or  anal- 
ogous and  corresponding  structure  effecting 
sewerage  of  the  body:  as  (1)  in  sponges,  the 
common  cavity  in  which  the  interstitial  canal- 
systems  open ; (2)  in  holothurians,  the  respira- 
tory tree  (which  see,  under  respiratory),  (c)  In 
entom. : (1)  A cavity  found  in  many  insects  at 
the  end  of  the  abdomen,  between  the  last  dor- 
sal and  ventral  segments,  and  receiving  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum.  Also  called  the  recto- 
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genital  chamber.  (2)  The  caecum,  or  dilatation 
of  the  posterior  end  of  the  intestine,  (d)  In 
ascidians,  the  common  central  cavity  into  which 
open  the  atrial  chambers  of  all  the  ascidiozo- 
oids  of  an  ascidiarium. — 4.  [NL.]  In  pathol. : 
(a)  In  cases  of  necrosis,  the  opening  in  the 
sound  bone  which  leads  to  the  inclosed  dead 
bone,  (b)  The  union  of  rectum,  bladder,  and 
organs  of  generation  in  a common  outlet : a 
malformation  resulting  from  arrest  of  devel- 
opment. 

cloacal  (klo-a'kal),  a.  [<  L.  cloacalis,  < cloaca  : 
see  cloaca.']  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a cloaca,  in  any  sense. — 2.  In  zool.,  having  a 
cloaca : applied  specifically  to  the  monotremes. 

The  cloacal  animals,  the  marsupials,  the  plaeentals, 
stand  ...  in  an  order  of  succession. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XII.  187. 

Cloak  (klok),  n.  [Until  recently  also  spelled 
cloke , < ME.  clolce,  < OF.  cloke,  cloque,  cloche , a 
cloak  (cf.  Dan.  klokke , an  under-petticoat),  < 
ML.  cloca,  a cloak  (so  called  from  its  shape),  lit. 
a bell:  see  clock?.]  1.  Properly,  a loose  outer 
garment  without  sleeves,  worn  by  either  sex  as 
a protection  from  the  weather : now  frequently 
used,  though  erroneously,  for  a sleeved  outer 
wrap  worn  by  women,  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
cloak  was  an  article  of  every-day  wear,  and  was  made  with 
large  loose  armholes,  through  which  the  sleeves  of  the 
undergarment  were  passed,  as  is  seen  in  portraits  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  nobles  of  his  court.  Later  it  was  shortened, 
and  became  in  common  use  little  more  than  a cape,  though 
large  and  long  cloaks  were  still  used  in  traveling.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  cloaks  were  aban- 
doned, except  for  protection  from  cold  and  wet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  changing  fashion  of  the  outer  coat.  Under 
the  name  of  Spanish  cloak,  this  garment  was  worn  from 
about  1800  to  1840  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  the  shape 
being  a half-circle ; it  had  a broad  collar,  often  of  fur  or 
of  velvet,  which  was  continued  down  the  edges  of  the 
cloak  on  both  sides  in  breadths  of  a foot  or  more.  When 
in  use,  one  of  these  edges  was  drawn  across  the  breast 
and  flung  over  the  opposite  shoulder  with  the  breadth 
of  fur  or  velvet  turned  outward,  so  as  to  form  a decorative 
draping,  falling  from  the  shoulder  behind.  The  same  gar- 
ment is  still  worn  as  the  most  common  winter  dress  in  cer- 
tain Italian  cities. 

Was  St.  Martin  of  Tours  habited  in  a voluminous  horse- 
man’s cloak , or  in  a mere  light  cape  that  would  cover  the 
shoulders,  it  being  winter  time? 

N.  and  Q.,  7tli  ser.,  IV.  467. 
2.  Figuratively,  that  which  conceals;  a cover; 
a disguise  or  pretext;  an  excuse;  a fair  pre- 
tense. 

Not  using  your  liberty  for  a cloke  of  maliciousness. 

1 Pet.  ii.  16. 

They  make  religion  mere  policy,  a cloak,  a human  in- 
vention. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  603. 

Drunkard’s  cloakt,  a barrel  with  one  end  open  and  a 
hole  in  the  other,  put  over  a drunkard’s  shoulders  as  a 
penalty.  S.  Dowell. 

cloak  (klok),  v.  [<  ME.  *cloken  (in  adv.  clok - 
edly),  < cloke , a cloak:  see  cloak , n. ] I.  trans. 

1.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a cloak. 

He  crafty  cloaks  him  in  a Dragons  skin 
All  bright-bespect. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Imposture. 
The  Shadow  cloak’d  from  head  to  foot, 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxiii. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  cover  up ; hide ; conceal. 

David,  by  his  wisdom  and  policy,  thought  so  to  have 
cloaked  the  matter,  that  it  should  never  have  been  known. 

Latimer,  2d  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 
Thenceforth  she  sought  for  helps  to  cloak  her  crimes 
withal.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

The  unscrupulous  greed  of  conquest  cloaked  by  pre- 
tences of  spreading  the  blessings  of  British  rule  and  Brit- 
ish religion.  II.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 81. 

=£>yn.  To  hide,  conceal,  mask,  cover,  veil,  screen. 

II.  intrans.  To  intrigue ; hold  secret  council. 

Your  symonies,  and  bribes, 

Your  cloaking  with  the  great  for  fear  to  fall. 

Greene,  James  IV.,  v. 

cloakage  (klo'kaj),  n.  [<  cloalc  + -age.']  The 
act  of  covering  with  or  as  with  a cloak.  J. 
Martineau.  [Rare.] 

cloak-anemone  (klok'a-nem,/o-ne),  n.  A kind 
of  cancrisocial  sea-anemone,  Adamsia  palliata. 

cloak-bag  (klok'bag),  n.  A bag  in  which  a cloak 
or  other  clothes  are  carried ; a portmanteau. 

I would  not  be  a serving-man 
To  carry  the  cloak-bag  still. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  5. 

Ordering  his  man  to  produce  a cloak-bag  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  brought  from  Lady  Booby’s  on  purpose. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

cloakedlyt  (klo'ked-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  dokedly,  < 
*cloked,  pp.  of  *doken,  + -ly : see  cloak,  v.,  and 
- ly 2.]  In  a cloaked  or  covert  manner;  guile- 
fully. [Rare.] 

The  French  Ambassador  came  to  declare,  first  how  the 
Emperor  wronged  divers  of  his  Masters  Subjects  and 
Vassals;  arrested  also  his  Merchants,  and  did  cloakedly 
begin  war.  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  II.  39. 
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cloak-fathert  (klok'fa/'TH&r),  n.  The  ostensible 
author  or  doer  of  anything:  a stalking-horse. 
[Rare.] 

The  book  goes  under  the  name  of  Cardinal  Allan,  though 
the  secular  priests  say  he  was  but  the  cloak-father  there- 
of, and  that  Parsons  the  Jesuite  made  it. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  IX.  vii.  24. 
cloaking  (klo'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cloak,  v.] 

1 . The  act  of  covering  with  or  as  with  a cloak. 

To  take  heed  of  their  dissemblings  and  cloakings. 

Btrype,  Records,  No.  36. 

2.  Cloth  for  making  cloaks. 

cloak-room  (klok'rom),  n.  A room  connected 
with  a place  of  general  resort,  as  an  assembly- 
room  or  an  opera-house,  where  cloaks,  etc.,  are 
deposited. 

They  . . . filled  the  air  of  cloak-rooms  at  the  Capitol 
and  of  private  apartments  with  mean  insinuations  which 
were  worse  than  lies.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  317. 

cloam,  dome  (klom),  n.  and  a.  [Also  clomb; 
< ME.  *clom  (not  found),  < AS.  clam,  clay,  > 
clwman,  ME.  clemcn,  mod.  E.  dial,  cleam  = 
claim2,  clem2,  smear,  daub:  see  cleam,  claim2, 
clem2.]  I.  n.  If.  Clay. 

Ere  Wille  mygte  a-spie, 

Deth  delt  him  a dent  and  drof  him  to  the  ertlie, 

And  is  closed  vnder  clom . 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xii.  105. 

2.  Earthenware.  Halliwell;  Wright.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

II.  a.  Of  earthenware. 

I making  answer  that  that  should  depend  on  the  pitcher, 
whether  it  were  iron  or  clomb,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
presently  departed  from  me.  II.  Kingsley,  Itavenshoe,  i. 

cloamt,  clomet  (klom),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
cloamed,  domed,  ppr.  cloaming,  doming.  [< 
cloam,  n.  Cf.  cleam,  clem2,  claim2,  ».]  To  daub 
with  clay. 

cloamen,  clomen  (klo'men),  a.  [<  cloam  + 
-en2.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  earthenware.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

In  your  account  of  the  cerempnies  now  practised  in 
Devon  at  Christmas  regarding  the  apple-trees,  you  are 
wrong  in  calling  it  a clayen  cup  ; it  should  be  a dome  or 
clomen  cup  ; thus  all  earthenware  shops  and  china  shops 
are  called  by  the  middling  class  and  peasantry  dome  or 
clomen  shops,  and  the  same  in  markets  where  earthen- 
ware is  displayed  in  Devon  are  called  dome  standings. 

Ilone,  Every-day  Book,  II.  1652. 

cloamert,  clomert  (klo'mer),  n.  [<  cloam  + 
-erf.]  A maker  of  cloam. 
cloatht,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cloth. 
cloatht,  cloathet,  v.  Obsolete  forms  of  clothe. 
cloathingt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  clothing. 
clobbedt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  dubbed. 
clobber  (klob'er),  n.  [Perhaps  Celtic:  cf.  Ir. 
clabar,  mud.  Cf.  clabber.]  A kind  of  coarse 
paste  made  of  ground  cinders  and  flour,  used 
to  conceal  the  breaks  in  the  leather  of  cobbled 
shoes.  Dickens.  [Eng.  ] 

clobber  (klob'er),  v.  t.  [<  clobber,  n.]  To  con- 
ceal defects  in,  as  by  the  use  of  clobber  in 
cobbling  shoes — Clobbered  cbina,  old  porcelain  the 
decoration  on  which  has  been  freshened  up,  especially  by 
additional  painting. 

clobberer  (kloh'er-er),  n.  A cobbler  of  the  low- 
est class,  who  patches  up  old  shoes,  and  con- 
ceals their  defects  by  rubbing  clobber  into  the 
breaks  of  the  leather.  [Eng.] 
clochardt,  n.  Same  as  clocher L Weever. 
clochet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  dutch1. 
clocher n.  [ME.,  also  clochier,  clokerre,  < OF. 
clochier,  clocher,  F.  clocher,  < ML.  clocarium, 
cloccarium,  a hell-tower,  < cloca,  clocca,  > OF. 
cloche,  a hell : see  clock2,  n.]  A hell-tower;  a 
belfry.  Ayliffe. 
clocher2t,  n.  See  closer2. 
clochette  (klo-shet'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  cloche,  a 
hell : see  clock2,  n.]  In  decorative  art,  any  small 
object  resembling  a hell, 
clochiert,  n.  See  clocher 1. 
clock1]  (klok),  v.  [<  ME.  clokken,  < AS.  cloccian, 
cluck:  see  cluck,  which  is  the  usual  form.]  I. 
intrans.  To  cluck,  as  a hen. 

That  eggs  were  made  before  the  hardy  cock 
Began  to  tread,  or  brooding  hen  to  clock. 

The  Silkewormes  (1599). 

ii.  trans . To  call  by  clucking. 

She  nowe  beliinde,  and  nowe  she  goth  before, 

And  clocketh  hem. 

* Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  25. 

clock2  (klok),  n.  [<  ME.  clock , clok,  clokke , a 
clock,  = D.  klok , a clock,  = LG.  klok,  a clock,  = 
OHG.  glocka , MHG.  G.  glocke , a clock,  a bell, 
= Dan.  klokke,  a clock,  a bell,  = Sw.  lclocka,  a 
clock,  a bell,  = Icel.  klukka,  a bell  (cf.  AS. 
(once)  clucge , a bell),  < ML.  clocca , cloca  (also 
glocca , glogga ),  a bell,  > F.  cloche , a bell  (ML. 
also  a cloak,  > ult.  E.  cloak , etc.,  q.  v.).  The 
orig.  sense  is  ‘bell/  a bell  being  orig.  and  still 
usually  a necessary  attachment  of  the  clock, 
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and  the  two  words,  in  many  cases,  being  prac- 
tically synonymous.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin: 
Ir.  Gael,  clog , Gael,  also  dag,  a bell,  a clock, 
= W.  clock  = Corn,  clock  Manx  clagg,  a bell ; 
from  the  verb  repr.  J)y  Ir.  clog-aim,  older  clag- 
aim  = Gael,  clog,  dag , ring,  sound  as  a bell. 
Cf.  W.  cleca , clack,  etc.,  with  numerous  deriv- 
atives. If  imitative,  there  is  a certain  connec- 
tion with  E.  clock 1 and  cluck.']  1.  A machine 
designed  to  measure  and  indicate  time  by  the 
motion  of  its  parts.  Clock  was  the  generic  name  for 
all  such  machines  ; but  instruments  of  this  kind  designed 
to  be  carried  on  the  person  are  now  called  watches,  and 
those  of  special  accuracy,  used  at  sea,  chronometers.  A 
clock  usually  consists  of  a frame  or  case  containing  a train 
of  wheels  moved  by  weights  or  springs  and  regulated  by 
a pendulum  or  balance-wheel,  carrying  hands  or  pointers 
round  the  face  or  dial-plate  for  marking  the  hours  and 
minutes.  The  dial-plate  may  have  minor  dials,  as  for 
marking  seconds,  or  he  divided  into  several  dials,  as  for 
showing  the  time  at  different  places.  Clocks  are  also  most 
commonly  made  to  give  notice  of  the  hour,  and  sometimes 
of  lesser  divisions  of  time,  by  the  stroke  of  a hammer  on  a 
bell  or  other  sonorous  object.  See  horology. 

Wei  sikerer  [more  certain]  was  his  crowyng  in  his  logge 
[lodge], 

Than  is  a clok,  or  an  abbay  orlogge  [horologe]. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  34. 

The  time  will  seem  longer  without  a clock  or  hour-glass 
than  with  it.  Bacon. 

2f.  A stroke  of  the  clock;  the  sounding  of  the 
hour  by  a clock. 

I told  the  clocks  and  watched  the  wasting  light.  Dryden. 

Sf.  A watch;  specifically,  a watch  that  strikes 
the  hour. 

That  striking  clock , which  he  had  long  worn  in  his  pocket. 

I.  Walton. 

Astronomical  clock.  See  astronomical. — Beat  of  a 
clock.  See  bean,  n.—  Electric  clock,  (a)  A clock  hav- 
ing a pendulum  which  by  its  movement  makes  or  breaks 
an  electric  circuit,  which  in  turn  controls  the  movement  of 
a number  of  other  clocks.  (6)  A clock  operated  by  a weight 
in  the  usual  way,  and  regulated  and  controlled  by  an  elec- 
tric current  from  another  clock,  an  electric  escapement 
being  employed  in  some  cases  as  the  direct  means  of  con- 
trolling its  motion.— Flora’s  clock.  See  horologium.— 
Of  the  clock  (obsolete  or  archaic),  o’clock  (a  clock,  a- 
clock,  obsolete),  a phrase  preceded  by  one,  two,  or  other 
number,  or  by  what,  and  signifying  the  time  of  day  as 
shown  by  the  face  of  the  clock  or  watch,  or,  as  originally, 
by  the  strokes  of  the  bell. 

That  was  the  .xvj.  daye  of  Maij,  we  come  to  Venyse, 
ahoute  .ij.  of  the  cloke,  at  after  noone. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  6. 

Euery  brother  and  suster  of  the  fraternite  forseid  schal 
come  to  the  chirclie  forseid  be  viij  of  the  clok,  that  is  for 
to  seye  be  oure  ladies  belle. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  448. 
’Tis  now  the  sweetest  time  for  sleep ; the  night’s 
Scarce  spent:  Arrigo,  what’s  o’clock? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  i.  1. 
Pneumatic  clock,  one  of  a series  of  clocks  governed  by 
pulsations  of  air,  sent  at  regular  intervals  to  them  through 
tubes  by  a central  clock  or  regulator.  The  movement  of 
the  central  clock  compresses  the  air  in  the  tube  and  causes 
a bellows  to  expand  on  each  dial,  thus  moving  the  hands 
one  interval.— Watchman’s  clock,  or  telltale  clock,  a 
clock  having  pins  projecting  from  the  dial,  one  for  each 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  can  he  pushed  in.  hut  only  at 
the  times  marked  by  them  on  the  dial.  When  it  is  used  by 
a watchman,  it  is  liis  duty  to  push  one  pin  in  every  fifteen 
^minutes,  thus  proving  that  his  watch  has  been  complete. 
clock2  (klok),  v.  t.  [<  clock?,  7i.]  In  bell-7'ing- 
ing,  to  sound  (a  bell)  by  pnlling  the  clapper 
without  moving  the  bell  itself.  See  clapperwg. 
clock3  (klok),  n.  [First  instance  prob.  in  Pals- 
grave (A.  D.  1530)  ; origin  unknown.  Perhaps 
orig.  applied  to  a bell-shaped  ornament  or 
flower:  see  clock 2.]  If.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a decoration  applied  to  hoods. — 2f.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  a gore,  plait,  or 
piece  inserted  to  produce  the  required  shape 
of  a garment. — 3.  A figured  ornament  on  the 
side  of  the  ankle  of  a stocking,  either  woven  in 
the  fabric  or  embroidered  upon  it. 

Show  the  red  stockings,  Trix.  They’ve  silver  clocks, 
Harry.  Thackeray,  Esmond,  vii. 

clock4  (klok),  7i.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.,  of  obscure 

origin,  perhaps  orig.  imitative  (ef.  click-beetle 
and  clock*).  Cf.  OHG.  chuleich , glossed  scara- 
bceus;  Sc.  golach,  goloch , a beetle.]  A popu- 
lar name  of  a beetle.  Also  clock-beetle.  [Eng.] 
The  Brize,  the  black-arm’d  Clock,  the  Gnat,  the  Butter- 
flie.  Dr.  II.  More,  Psycliozoia,  i.  41. 

clock5f,  v.  i.  [ME.  clokken,  < OF.  (Picard)  do- 
quer,  assibilated  clocher , clochier  (cf.  E.  elosh*), 
< L.  claudicare , limp,  < claudus , lame,  limping: 
see  claudicate , claudicant.]  To  limp;  hobble. 

I am  biknowen 

There  konnyng  clerkes  shul  clokke  bihynde. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iii.  34. 

clock-alarm  (klok'a-larm77),  n.  The  alarm  of 
an  alarm-clock. 

clock-beetle  (klok'be77tl),  n.  Same  as  clock*: 
sometimes  applied  specifically  to  the  Scarabceus 
stercorarius,  or  dung-beetle.  [Eng.] 


\ 


clock-case 

clock-case  (klok'kas),  n.  The  case  or  recepta- 
cle of  the  works  of  a clock, 
clocked  (klokt),  a.  [<  clocks  + -ed2.]  Orna- 
mented with  clocks  or  embroidered  work : as, 
^ clocked  stockings. 

clock-face  (klok'fas),  n.  1.  The  dial  or  face 
of  a clock,  on  which  the  time  is  shown. — 2. 
The  reading  of  a clock.  [This  use  of  the  word 
was  introduced  by  the  American  mathema- 
tician Chauvenet.] 

clock-maker  (klok'ma/'ker),  n.  One  who  makes 
clocks. 

clock-setter  (klok'set/'er),  n.  One  who  regu- 
lates clocks. 

Old  Time  the  clock-setter.  Shah.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 

clock-star  (klok'star),  n.  In  astron.,  a time- 
star,  or  a star  observations  of  which  are  conve- 
nient for  use  in  regulating  timepieces, 
clock-stocking  (klok'stok//ing),  n.  A stocking 
embroidered  with  the  ornament  called  clock ; a 
clocked  stocking. 

clock-tower  (klok'tou"er),  n.  [For  the  MB. 
words  see  clocher f,  belfry.']  A tower  containing 
a clock,  usually  with  a large  dial  exposed  in 
each  of  the  four  walls. 

Above  and  below,  on  the  street  side  of  this  quadrangle, 
are  club-rooms  and  offices,  broken  by  a picturesque  clock - 
tower.  The  Century , XXII.  490. 

clock-turret  (klok'tur'/et),  n.  A small  clock- 
tower. 

clock-watch  (klok'woch),  n.  A watch  which 
strikes  the  hours,  like  a clock, 
clockwise  (klok'wiz),  adv.  [<  clock 2 + -wise.] 
In  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  hands  of  a 
clock:  as,  the  direction  of  the  Amperian  cur- 
rents in  the  south  pole  of  a magnet  is  clockwise. 

In  fact,  if  curve  B is  rotated  clock-wise  through  a small 
angle  round  its  highest  point,  it  will  coincide  with  that  of 
A.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXXI.  261. 

clockwork  (klok'werk),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  The 
machinery  and  movements  of  a clock ; any  com- 
plex mechanism  of  wheels  producing  regularity 
or  precision  of  movement. 

I must  not  omit,  that  in  this  assembly  of  wax  there  were 
several  pieces  that  moved  by  clock-work,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  spectators. 

Addison,  Religions  in  Waxwork. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  regulated  system  by  which 
work  is  performed  steadily  and  without  con- 
fusion, as  if  by  machinery. 

II.  a.  Marked  by  machine-like  regularity  of 
operation:  as,  a clockwork  system;  clockwork 
movements. 

The  clock-worlc  tintinnabulum  of  rhyme. 

^ Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  529. 

clod1  (klod),  n.  [<  ME.  clodde,  a modified  form 
of  clotte,  clot,  perhaps  by  confusion  with  cloud, 
clud,  elude,  a round  mass,  > E.  cloud : see  cloud1, 
cloud2,  and  clot1.  Cf.  Sw.  dial,  klodd,  a lump  of 
snow  or  clay,  kladd,  a lump  of  dough.]  If.  Any 
lump  or  mass ; sometimes,  a concreted  mass ; 
a clot. 

Clods  of  blood.  Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  vii.  54. 

Two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  brass. 

Milton,  P.  L,,  xi.  565. 
Specifically — 2.  A lump  of  earth,  or  earth  and 
turf ; a lump  of  clay. 

The  earth  that  casteth  up  from  the  plough  a great  clod 
is  not  so  good  as  that  which  casteth  up  a smaller  clod. 

Bacon. 

The  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 

3.  In  coal-mining,  indurated  clay : the  equiva- 
lent of  bind.  [Eng.]  —4.  A stretch  of  ground 
or  turf ; earth ; soil.  [Rare.] 

Byzantians  boast  that  on  the  clod. 

Where  once  their  sultan’s  horse  has  trod. 

Grows  neither  grass,  nor  shrub,  nor  tree.  Swift. 

5.  Anything  earthy,  base,  and  vile ; poetically, 
the  body  of  man  in  comparison  with  his  soul : 
as,  “this  corporeal  clod,”  Milton. 

We  leave  behind  us 

These  clods  of  flesh,  that  are  too  massy  burdens. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  6. 
He  makes  flat  warre  with  God,  and  doth  defie 
With  his  poore  clod  of  earth  the  spacious  sky. 

G.  Herbert,  The  Church  Porch. 

6.  A dull,  gross,  stupid  fellow ; a dolt. 

I am  no  clod  of  trade,  to  lackey  pride. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  2. 

7.  A bait  used  in  fishing  for  eels,  consisting  of 
a bunch  of  lobworms  or  earthworms  strung  on 
worsted  yarn : also  called  a bob.  See  clod-fish- 
ing. 

clod1  (klod),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  clodded,  ppr. 
clodding.  [<  ME.  clodden,  cover  with  earth,  as 
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seeds;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  pelt  with  clods 
or  stones. 

1 ‘ Clodding  ” is  the  Belfast  word  for  throwing  stones ; clod 
the  police  is  to  pelt  them. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  285. 
2.  To  form  into  clods.  Holland. 

The  leaven 

That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth 
Gives  it  a touch  ethereal.  Keats,  Endymion,  i.  297. 

3f.  To  cover  with  earth,  as  seeds;  harrow. 

Nowe  londe,  that  medycyne  [clover]  is  fore  yfond, 

. . . ye  must  it  plowe  eftesones, 

Eke  diligently  clodde  it,  pyke  out  stones. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  62. 
4f.  To  confine  in  what  is  earthy  and  base,  as 
the  soul  in  the  body.  Q.  Fletcher. — 5.  To  throw 
with  violence.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 
clod2,  v.  A dialectal  variant  of  clothe. 
clod-breaker  (klod 'bra //ker),  n.  1.  Same  as 
clod-crusher. — 2.  A peasant;  a clodhopper;  a 
clodpoll : used  in  contempt.  [Rare.] 

In  other  countries,  as  France,  the  people  of  ordinary 
condition  were  called  clod-breakers.  Brougham. 

clod-crusher  (klod'krush/'er),  n.  A roller  arm- 
ed with  blunt  spikes  for  dragging  over  newly 
plowed  land  to  break  the  clods  and  render  it 
fit  for  seeding. 

cloddert,  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.,  var.  of  clotter, 
clutter !.  Cf.  clodder,  n.]  To  coagulate  ; clot. 
Palsgrave. 

cloddert,  n.  [<  ME.  clodder,  a clot.  Cf.  clotter, 
clutter 1,  and  clodder,  v.]  A clot. 

In  cloddres  of  blod  his  her  [hair]  was  clunge. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  142. 

cloddish  (klod'ish),  a.  [<  clod1  + -ish1.]  1.  Of 
the  nature  of  a clod;  earthy;  hence,  earthly; 
base ; low. 

The  clods  of  earth,  which  we  so  constantly  belabored 
and  turned  over  and  over,  were  never  etherealized  into 
thought.  Our  thoughts,  on  the  contrary,  were  fast  be- 
coming cloddish.  Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  p.  79. 

2.  Clownish;  boorish;  doltish;  uncouth;  un- 
gainly. 

They  [his  hoots]  seemed  to  him  to  have  a cloddish  air. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  iii.  5. 

cloddishness  (klod'ish-nes),  n.  [<  cloddish  + 
-ness.]  Clownishness ; boorishness ; doltish- 
ness ; clumsiness ; ungainliness. 
cloddy  (klod'i),  a.  [<  clod1  + -)/1.]  1.  Con- 
sisting of  clods ; abounding  with  clods. 

The  meagre  cloddy  earth.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 

2.  Earthy;  mean;  gross, 
clodet,  An  obsolete  variant  of  clothe. 
clod-fishing  (klod'fish//ing),  n.  A method  of 
catching  eels  by  means  of  a clod  or  bait  of  lob- 
worms strung  on  worsted.  The  Usher  allows  this 
bait  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  the  eel  biting 
it  so  entangles  its  teeth  in  the  worsted  as  to  be  unable  to 
let  go.  Also  called  bob-fishing. 

clodhopper  (klod 'hopper),  n.  [<  clod1  + hopper; 
one  who  ‘hops’  over  ‘clods,’  i.  e.,  a plowman.] 
A clown ; a rustic ; a boor. 

Now  I should  think  it  was  the  clodhopper  gave  the  gen- 
tleman the  day’s  work. 

C.  Reade,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  i. 

clodhopping  (klod 'hopping),  a.  [<  clod1  + 
hopping ; cf.  clodhopper .]  Like  a clodhopper; 
loutish;  boorish;  treading  heavily,  as  one  ac- 
customed to  walking  on  plowed  land. 

What  a mercy  you  are  shod  with  velvet,  Jane  ! a clod- 
hopping messenger  would  never  do  at  this  juncture. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xx. 
clodpate  (klod'pat),  n.  [<  clod1  + pate.]  A 
stupid  fellow;  a dolt ; a numskull, 
clodpated  (klod'pa','ted),  a.  [<  clod1  + pate  + 
-ed2.]  Stupid ; dull ; doltish. 

My  clod-pated  relations  spoiled  the  greatest  genius  in 
the  world,  when  they  bred  me  a mechanick.  Arbuthnot. 

clodpoll  (klod'pol),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
cloapole  and  clotpole  ; < clod 1 + poll1.  Cf.  clod- 
pate and  blockhead.]  I.  n.  A stupid  fellow ; a 
dolt ; a blockhead. 

This  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no 
terror  in  the  youth ; he  will  find  it  comes  from  a clodpole. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 
Your  parasite 

Is  a most  precious  thing,  dropt  from  above, 

Not  bred  ’mongst  clods  and  clodpoles,  here  on  earth. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  1. 
II.  a.  Stupid;  dull;  ignorant. 

What  clod-pole  commissioner  is  this  ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  v.  1. 

cloeochoanite  (kle-o-ko'a-nit),  a.  andw.  [<  NL. 
cleeochoanitis,  < Gr.  kAol'6q,  a collar,  4-  x°avy,  a 
funnel.]  I.  a.  In  zool.,  having  a collar  as  well 
as  a funnel,  as  an  ammonite ; specifically,  be- 
longing to  the  Cloeochoanites. 

II.  n.  An  ammonoid  cephalopod  of  the  group 
Cloeochoanites . 


clog 

Cloeochoanites  (kle-o-ko-a-ni'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

pi.  of  cleeochoanitis : see  clceochoanite.]  A group 
of  ellipochoanoid  ammonoid  cephalopods  which 
have  a collar  above  as  well  as  a funnel  below 
the  septum.  Originally  Cloiochoanites.  Hyatt. 
cloff  (klof),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  In  com. : 
(a)  Formerly,  an  allowance  of  2 pounds  in 
every  3 hundredweight  on  certain  goods,  after 
the  tare  and  tret  were  taken,  that  the  weight 
might  hold  out  in  retailing.  (5)  Now,  in  Eng- 
land, any  deduction  or  allowance  from  the  gross 
weight.  Also  written  clough. 
clog  (klog),  n.  [<  ME.  clogge,  a lump,  block; 
compare  Sc.  clag,  a clog,  clot,  impediment,  en- 
cumbrance, > clag , clog,  impede,  obstruct,  cover 
with  mud  or  anything  sticky  (cf . cloggy,  cladgy, 
cledgy ),  connected  (prob.  through  Dan.  Tdceg, 
loam)  with  E.  clay:  see  clay,  clag1,  cleg1.']  1.  A 
block  or  mass  of  anything  constituting  an  en- 
cumbrance. 

A clog  of  lead  was  round  my  feet, 

A band  of  pain  across  my  brow. 

Tennyson,  The  Letters. 
Specifically— (a)  A block  of  wood  or  other  material  fasten- 
ed to  an  animal,  as  by  a rope  or  chain  to  its  leg,  to  impede 
its  movements,  (b)  A block  of  wood  fastened  to  or  placed 
under  the  wheel  of  a vehicle  to  serve  as  a brake  in  descend- 
ing a hill. 

Hence  — 2.  Any  encumbrance ; anything  that 
hinders  motion  or  action,  physical  or  moral,  or 
renders  it  difficult ; a hindrance  or  impediment. 
I am  glad  at  soul  I have  no  other  child ; 

For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny, 

To  hang  clogs  on  them.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Slavery  is  of  all  things  the  greatest  clog  and  obstacle  to 
speculation.  Swift,  Sentiments  of  a Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  ii. 

3.  Same  as  clog-almanac. — 4f.  A cone  of  the 
pine  or  other  coniferous  tree. — 5.  A kind  of 
shoe  with  a very  thick  sole  and  high  heels,  worn 
either  alone  or  as  an  overshoe.  Clogs  for  the  lat- 
ter purpose  were  in  common  use  until  the  introduction  of 
india-rubber  overshoes,  about  1840.  The  clogs  worn  in  the 
middle  ages  were  often  excessively  high,  and,  like  those  of 
the  Japanese,  added  notably  to  the  wearer’s  stature.  The 
material  was  commonly  wood.  Cheaply  made  clogs,  still 
in  use  in  the  north  of  England  and  very  common  in  France 
and  Germany,  consist  of  a wooden  sole  with  a leather  up- 
per for  the  front  part  of  the  foot  alone,  or  with  sometimes  a 
low  leather  counter  in  addition.  See  patten  and  chopine. 

Clogges  or  Pattens  to  keepe  them  out  of  the  durt  thay 
may  not  burden  themselues  with. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  205. 

Pattens  date  their  origin  to  the  reign  of  Anne ; clogs,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  are  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Fairholt,  Costume,  I.  374. 
Hence  — 6.  A similar  shoe  used  in  the  modem 
clog-dance. — 7.  A clog-dance. — 8.  In  coal-min- 
ing, a short  piece  of  timber  placed  between  a 
prop  and  the  roof  which  it  helps  to  support. 
= Syn.  1.  Load,  weight,  dead  weight,  burden,  obstruction, 
trammel,  check. 

clog  (klog),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clogged,  ppr. 
clogging,  [i  clog,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  impede 
the  movements  of;  encumber;  hamper;  hob- 
ble, as  by  a chain,  a rope,  a block  of  wood,  or 
the  like : as,  to  clog  a bullock  to  prevent  it  from 
leaping  fences;  to  clog  a wheel. 

If  . . . you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog 
the  foot  of  a flea,  I’ll  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  2. 

The  Turks  ruslit  in,  and  apprehended  him,  clogging  him 
with  chains.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  67. 

Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 

While  clogg’d  lie  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  ii  130. 

2f.  To  restrain;  confine. 

The  castle  all  of  steel, 

The  which  Acrisius  caused  to  be  made, 

To  keep  his  daughter  Danae  clogg’d  in. 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  iii. 
3.  To  choke  up ; obstruct  so  as  to  binder  pas- 
sage through : as,  to  clog  a tube ; to  clog  a vein. 
— 4.  Figuratively,  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of;  encumber;  hinder;  burden;  trammel;  ham- 
per : as,  to  clog  commerce  with  restrictions. 

The  bill  to  raise  money  is  clogged  so  as  to  prevent  the 
governor  from  giving  his  consent  to  it. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  286. 
Clogged  by  gross  vice,  by  slaughter  stained, 

Still  knew  his  daring  soul  to  soar. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  i.  10. 

The  indulgence  vouchsafed  to  the  Presbyterians,  who 
constituted  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people,  was 
clogged  by  conditions  which  made  it  almost,  worthless. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
=Syn.  To  shackle,  fetter,  restrain,  cumber,  embarrass, 
restrict. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  become  loaded,  encum- 
bered, or  choked  up  with  extraneous  matter. 

In  working  through  the  bone  the  teeth  of  the  saw  will 
begin  to  cloy . Sharpe,  Surgery. 

2.  To  coalesce ; unite  and  adhere  in  a cluster 
or  mass ; stick  together. 

Move  it  sometimes  with  a broom  that  the  seeds  cloy  not 
together.  Evelyn. 


clog-almanac 

clog-almanac  (klog'aFma-nak),  n.  An  early 
form  of  almanac  or  calendar,  made  by  cutting 
notches  or  characters  on  a clog  or  block,  gen- 
erally of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  horn,  bone,  or 
brass.  “This  almanac  is  usually  a square  piece  of  wood, 
containing  three  months  on  each  of  the  four  edges.  The 
number  of  days  in  them  are  expressed  by  notches,  the 
first  day  by  a notch  with  a patulous  stroke  turned  up  from 
it,  and  every  seventh  by  a large-sized  notch.  Over  against 
many  of  the  notches  are  placed,  on  the  left  hand,  several 
marks  or  symbols,  denoting  the  golden  number  or  cycle 
of  the  moon.  The  festivals  are  marked  by  symbols  of  the 
several  saints  issuing  from  the  notches.”  Plot.  Also  call- 
ed dog. 

The  runic  writing  was  cut  in  the  wood  in  the  direction 
of  the  grain,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
runic  clog -almanacks  which  are  still  in  existence. 

Is.  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  221. 

clog-burnisher  (klog'beri'nish-cr),  n.  A bur- 
nisher having  a handle  at  one  end  'and  a hook 
and  staple  at  the  other,  used  at  Sheffield  in  Eng- 
land for  burnishing  parts  of  knives, 
clog-dance  (klog'dans),  n.  A dance  performed 
with  clogs,  or  with  shoes  having  wooden  soles 
or  heels,  in  which  the  feet  are  made  to  perform 
a regular  and  noisy  accompaniment  to  music, 
clog-dancer  (klog'dan/''ser),  n.  One  who  per- 
forms clog-dances. 

clog-dancing  (klog'dan,/sing),  n.  The  act  of 
dancing  with  clogs. 

clogginess  (klog'i-nes),  n.  [<  cloggy  + -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  cloggy  or  clogged, 
clogging  (klog'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clog,  «.] 
Anything  which  clogs ; obstruction ; hindrance ; 
clog. 

Truth  doth  clear,  unweave,  and  simplifle, 

Search,  sever,  pierce,  open  and  disgregate 

All  ascititioua  cloggins. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  II.  iii.  25. 

cloggy  (klog'i),  a.  [<  clog  + -yl.  Cf.  cloggy, 
cladgy,  cledgy.  ] Clogging  or  having  power  to 
clog;  obstructive;  adhesive. 

Some  grosser  and  cloggy  parts.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  416. 

cloghead  (klog'hed),  it.  [Accom.  from  Ir.  Gael. 
clogachd,  Ir.  also  clogas , clogchas,  a bell-tower, 

< clog,  a bell : see  clock 2.]  One  of  the  slender 
round  towers  attached  to  various  Irish  churches. 
Fosbroke. 

clog-hornpipe  (klog'k6rn'/pip),  it.  A hornpipe 
danced  with  clogs  on.  Dickens. 
clog-pack  (klog'pak),  it.  In  coal-mining,  same 
as  chock 4,  4.  [Yorkshire,  Eng.] 
clogweed  (klog'wed),  n.  The  cow-parsnip, 
Heracleum  Spondylimn. 

cloison  (kloi'son;  E.  pron.  klwo-z6h'),  it.  [F., 
= Pr.  clausio,  < ML.  clausio(n-),  < L.  claudere, 
pp.  clausus,  close:  see  closed,  p.j  A partition; 
a dividing  band;  specifically,  a fillet  used  in 
cloisonne  work.  Also  spelled  cloisson.  See 
cloisonne. 

Each  minute  piece  is  separated  from  the  next  by  a thin 
wall  or  cloison  of  ivory,  about  as  thick  as  card-hoard, 
which  thus  forms  a white  outline,  and  sets  off  the  brilliance 
of  the  coloured  stones.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  850. 

cloisonnage  (kloi'so-naj),  it.  [F.,  < cloison  + 
-age.']  1.  The  process  or  operation  of  execut- 

ing cloisonnd  work. — 2.  Cloisonne  work, 
cloisonne  (kloi-so-na/),  a.  [F.,  < cloison,  a par- 
tition: see  cloison.]  Having  partitions ; parti- 
tioned. Applied  specifically  to  a kind  of  surface-decora- 
tion in  enamel,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  designs  are 
formed  by  small  bands  or  fillets  of  metal  bent  to  shape  and 
fixed  to  a ground  either  of  metal  or  of  porcelain.  The  in- 
terstices or  cells  between  the  metal  fillets  are  filled  with 
enamel  paste  of  appropriate  colors,  which  is  vitrified  by 
heat.  The  surface  is  generally  ground  smooth  and  pol- 
ished. Beautiful  examples  of  cloisonnd  enamel  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Byzantines,  and  in  western  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  art  is  practised  with  success  at  the 
present  day  in  China  and  Japan. 

cloister  (klois'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  cloister,  cloyster, 
cloistre,  < OF.  cloistre,  F.  cloitre  = Pr.  claustra 
= Sp.  claustra,  now  claustro  = Pg.  claustro  - - 
It.  chiostro,  chiostra,  claustro  = AS.  clustor,  clus- 
ter, clauster  (only  in  L.  senses  of  ‘prison,  lock, 
barrier’)  (>ME.  clauster,  cluster,  closter,  parallel 
with  cloister)  = OS.  klustar  =OFries.  Master  = 
D.  klooster = MLO.  kloster,  kloester = OHO.  chlos- 
ter,  MHG.  G.  kloster  = Icel.  klaustr  = Sw.  Dan. 
kloster  = Pol.  klasztor  = Bohem.  Master,  a clois- 
ter, < ML.  claustrum,  clostrum,  a cloister,  in  class. 
L.  usually  in  pi.  claustra,  rarely  clostra,  that 
which  closes  or  shuts,  a lock,  bar,  holt,  barrier, 
a place  shut  in,  < claudere,  pp.  clausus,  shut, 
close:  see  close1  and  close‘s.]  If.  An  inclosure. 

Withinne  the  doistre  blisful  of  thy  sytles 

Took  mannes  sliap  the  Eternal  Love  and  Pees. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun’s  Tale,  1.  43. 

2.  An  arched  way  or  a covered  walk  running 
round  the  walls  of  certain  portions  of  monastic 
and  collegiate  buildings.  It  usually  has  a wall  on 
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one  side,  and  a series  of  arcades  with  piers  and  columns, 
or  an  open  colonnade,  surrounding  an  interior  court,  on 


Cloister  of  Las  Huelgas,  Burgos,  Spain. 


the  opposite  side.  The  original  purpose  of  cloisters  was  to 
afford  a place  in  which  the  monks  could  take  exercise  and 
recreation. 

They  [the  Capuchins]  have  a faire  garden  belonging  to 
their  Monastery,  neare  to  which  they  have  a Cloister. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  19. 

Hence — 3.  A place  of  religious  retirement;  a 
monastery ; a convent ; a nunnery ; a religions 
house. 

We  come  into  a Cloyster  of  grekysshe  monke,  whose 
Churche  is  of  the  holy  Crosse. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde , Pylgrymage,  p.  39. 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew’d, 

To  live  a barren  sister  all  your  life, 

Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 

Shah.,  M.  N.  1).,  i.  1. 

ALcuin  . . . cannot  help  recalling  those  days  of  his 
youth  and  manhood  which  he  had  spent  in  his  own  Eng- 
land, beneath  the  still  cloister  built  by  a Wilfrid. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  281. 

4.  Any  arcade  or  colonnade  round  an  open  court. 
And  round  the  cool  green  courts  there  ran  a row 
Of  cloisters , branch’d  like  mighty  woods. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

Cloister  monk.  See  monk. 

cloister  (klois'ter),  v.  t.  [<  cloister , w.]  1.  To 
confine  in  a cloister  or  convent. 

It  was  of  the  king’s  first  acts  to  cloister  the  queen  dowa- 
ger in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey.  Bacon. 

2.  To  shut  up;  confine  closely  within  walls; 
immure ; shut  up  in  retirement  from  the  world. 

Nature  affords  plenty  of  beauties,  that  no  man  need 
complain  if  the  deformed  are  cloistered  up. 

Ryrner,  Tragedies. 

With  the  cessation  of  college-life  would  cease  the  ab- 
normal cloistering  of  the  young  women. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  *613. 

cloisteralt  (klois'ter-al),  a . An  obsolete  form 
of  cloistral . 

cloistered  (klois't&rd),  a . [<  cloister  + -ed2.] 

1.  Furnished  with  cloisters;  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a cloister. 

The  court  below  is  formed  into  a square  by  a corridor, 
having  over  the  cheife  entrance  a stately  cupola,  covered 
with  stone ; the  rest  is  cloistered  and  arch’d  on  pillasters 
of  rustiq  worke.  Evelyn,  Diary,  April  1,  1644. 

A lovely  cloistered  court  he  found, 

A fountain  in  the  midst  o’erthrown  anil  dry. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  326. 

2.  Shut  up  in  a cloister;  inhabiting  a convent. 
— 3.  Solitary;  retired  from  the  world ; secret; 
concealed. 

Let  those  have  night,  that  slily  love  t’  immure 
Their  cloister'd  crimes,  and  sin  secure. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  14. 
Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 

His  cloister'd  flight.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
I cannot  praise  a fugitive  and  cloister'd  vertue,  unex- 
ercis’d and  unbreath’d.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  18. 

cloistererf  (klois'ter-er),  n.  [<  ME.  cloistrer; 
as  if  < cloister  + -er1 ; hut  cf . OF.  cloistrier  (= 
Pr.  claustrier),  < cloistre , a cloister.]  One  be- 
longing to  a cloister. 

cloisteresst  (klois'ter-es),  n.  Same  as  cloistress. 
cloister-garth  (klois'ter-garth),  n.  In  arch., 
the  court  inclosed  by  a cloister, 
cloistral  (klois'tral),  a.  [Formerly  also  clois- 
teral,  < cloister  + -al,  after  ML.  claustralis : see 
claustral .]  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  a cloister ; of 

the  nature  of  a cloister ; belonging  to  or  dwelling 
in  a cloister. 

Many  cloisteral  men  of  great  learning  and  devotion 
prefer  contemplation  before  action. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  39. 
That  initiatory  branch  of  Italian  art  which  I will  ven- 
ture to  name,  from  . . . the  profession  of  many  of  the 
best  masters  who  practised  it,  the  cloistral  epoch. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiv.  10. 
The  Armenian  Convent,  whose  cloistral  buildings  rise 
from  the  glassy  lagoon,  upon  the  south  of  the  city  [Venice], 
near  a mile  away.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xiii. 

2.  Secluded;  retired. 
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A stately  Fir-grove,  whither  I was  wont 
To  hasten,  for  I found,  beneath  the  roof 
Of  that  perennial  shade,  a cloistral  place 
Of  refuge.  Wordsworth,  Naming  of  Places,  vi. 

cloistress!  (klois'tres),  n.  [<  cloister  + -ess. 
Cf.  cloisterer.]  A nun;  a woman  who  has 
vowed  religious  retirement.  Also  written  clois- 
ter ess.  [Rare.] 

hike  a cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk.  Shak.,  T.  X.,  i.  1. 

cloket  (klok),  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
cloak. 

clokke’t,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  clock L 
clokke2!,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  clock2. 
clomb1  (klom).  Obsolete  or  poetical  preterit  of 
climb. 

clomb2  (klom),  n.  and  a.  See  cloam. 
clombent.  Obsolete  strong  preterit  plural  of 
climb. 

dome,  clomen,  etc.  See  cloam,  cloamen. 
clompertont,  n.  See  clumperton. 
clone  (klon),  n.  [<  NL.  clonus,  q.  v.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  the  condition  of  clonus. 

Constitutions  differ  according  to  degrees  of  tone  and 
clone.  Ashbumer,  Beichenbach’s  Dynamics  (1851),  p.  42. 

clonget,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  clung. 
clonic  (klon'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  clonicus,  < clonus, 
q.  v.]  In  pathol.,  pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
clonus. — Clonic  spasm,  a spasm  in  which  the  muscles  or 
muscular  fibers  contract  and  relax  alternately,  in  some- 
what quick  succession,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  an  epilep- 
tic attack : used  in  contradistinction  to  Ionic  spasm. 

clonicity  (klo-nis'i-ti),  ».  [<  clonic  + -ity.]  In 

ftathol.,  the  condition  of  being  clonic, 
onus  (klo'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fAdnof,  any 
violent  confused  motion,  turmoil.]  Inpathol., 
alternating  contractions  and  relaxations  of  a 
muscle  following  one  another  in  somewhat 
quick  succession.  See  clonic  spasm  and  ankle- 
clonus. 

cloof  (klof),  n.  [Sc. ; also  written  clufe;  < Icel. 
klauf,  cloven  foot,  hoof,  = Dan.  klov,  a hoof; 
from  root  of  E.  cleave2,  q.  v.  Cf.  done3.]  A hoof, 
doom  (klom),  v.  t.  [A  dial.  var.  of  cloam,  ti.]  To 
close  with  glutinous  matter.  Mortimer . [Local.] 
cloop  (klup),  n.  [Imitative.]  The  sound  made 
when  a cork  is  pulled  out  of  the  neck  of  a bot- 
tle. [Rare.] 

The  cloop  of  a cork  wrenched  from  a bottle.  Thackeray. 

cloot  (klot),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  elute,  a clo- 
ven hoof,  the  half  of  a cloven  hoof;  perhaps, 
through  a form  *cluft  (see  cleft1),  from  root  of 
cleave 2,  split : see  cleave 2,  and  cf.  cloof.]  A di- 
vided hoof ; a cloven  hoof. 

The  harrying  thieves  I not  a cloot  left  of  the  hail  hirsel ! 

Scott,  Monastery,  iii. 

Cloot-and-cloot,  hoof-and-hoof — that  is,  every  hoof. 
Clootie  (klo'ti),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  Clutie,  < 
cloot,  elute,  a cloven  hoof : see  cloot.]  The  devil ; 
literally,  he  of  the  cloven  hoofs. 

Oh  Thou ! whatever  title  suit  thee, 

Auld  Hornie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie. 

Burns,  Address  to  the  De’iL 

dort  (kldrt),  n.  Same  as  dart. 
clorty  (klfir'ti),  a.  Same  as  clarty. 
close*  (kloz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  closed,  ppr.  clos- 
ing. [<  ME.  closen,  a modification  (through 
the  influence  of  adj.  clos,  close)  of  earlier  clusen 
(so  also  in  comp,  bi-dusen,  often  bv-closen), 
also  later  sometimes  clesen,  close,  shut  in,  < AS. 
*clysan  (in  verbal  n.  clysung,  a closing,  an  in- 
closure, and  comp,  beclysan,  close  in,  shut  up), 
< L.  c lusus,  clausus,  pp.  of  cludere,  claudere  (al- 
ways -clusus,  -cludere  in  comp.),  shut,  close,  shut 
in  (>  OF.  and  F.  clore  (pp.  clos,  > ME.  adj.  clos, 
close:  see  close2,  a.)  = Pr.  claure,  clure  = Sp. 
Pg.  -cluir  (in  comp.)  = It.  cliiudere , close,  etc.), 
orig.  prob.  *selaudere  = OFries.  sluta  = OS. 
*sluta  (cf.  slutil,  a key)  = LG.  sluten  = D. 
sluiten  (>  slot,  a lock,  > E.  slot1,  q.  v.)  = OHG. 
sliozan,  MHO.  sliezen,  O.  scliliessen  = Dan.  slutte 
= Sw.  sluta,  shut;  Gr.  icTtrfeiii  (■/  *cn1aF%)  ap- 
pears to  he  a shorter  form  of  the  same  root. 
Hence  nit.  (from  L.  claudere)  E.  close1,  close2, 
closet,  clause,  cloister,  conclude,  exclude,  include, 
occlude,  preclude,  seclude,  etc.,  conclusion,  etc., 
sluice,  clavis,  clef,  etc.]  I .trails.  1.  To  inclose; 
shut  in;  surround;  comprise. 

The  lewes  herynge  those  wordes  set  hande  on  loseph 
and  closed  hym  in  a house  where  was  no  wyndowe. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S-),  p.  28. 
The  depth  closed  me  round  about.  Jonah  ii.  5. 

The  sun  sets  on  my  fortune,  red  and  bloody, 

And  everlasting  night  begins  to  close  me. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  3. 

When  I clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it 
dosed.  Tennyson , Locksley  Hall. 

2.  To  make  close;  bring  together  the  parts  of, 
especially  so  as  to  form  a complete  inclosure, 
or  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress ; shut ; bring  to- 
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gether : as,  to  close  one’s  mouth ; to  close  a door 
or  a room;  to  close  a book. 

The  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep 
sleep,  and  hath  closed  your  eyes.  Isa.  xxix.  10. 

K.  Phil.  Close  your  hands. — 

Aust.  And  your  lips  too.  Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2. 
Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close. 

Tennyson , The  Deserted  House. 

3.  To  stop  (up) fill  (up);  repair  a gap,  open- 
ing, or  fracture  in;  unite;  consolidate:  often 
followed  by  up : as,  to  close  an  aperture  or  a 
room ; to  close  or  close  up  the  ranks  of  troops. 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more  ; 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead. 

Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  end;  finish;  conclude;  complete;  bring 
to  a period : as,  to  close  a bargain  or  contract ; 
to  close  a lecture. 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close.  Dryden. 

The  procession  moves  very  slowly ; it  is  closed  by  a sec- 
ond party  of  musicians,  similar  to  the  first,  or  by  two  or 
three  drummers.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  207. 

5f.  To  draw  near  to;  approach;  close  with 
(which  see,  under  II.). 

Oil  our  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Bellerophon’s  Sig- 
nal was  made  to  close  the  Admiral,  which  we  immediately 
made  sail  to  accomplish. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  261. 
6.  In  slioemaking , to  sew  or  stitch  together  (the 
parts  of  the  upper) — Closed  bundle.  See  bundle 
Closed  curve,  in  math.,  a curve  which  returns  into  itself ; 
an  oval. — Closed  gauntlet,  in  medieval  armor,  a sort  of 
gauntlet  used  in  tourneys  and  justs  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  of  the  form  of  a closed  hand,  and  was  opened 
or  closed  by  means  of  a hook  and  staple  or  a turning-pin ; 
the  hand  of  the  wearer,  when  inserted  in  it,  could  not  be 
opened,  but  could  hold  firmly  a lance  or  the  handle  of  the 
sword. — Closed  surface,  in  geom.,  a surface  which  sep- 
arates all  space  into  two  regions,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  a continuous  motion  with- 
out crossing  the  surface.— To  close  a circuit,  in  elect. 
See  circuit,  12,  and  electricity. — To  close  an  account. 

(a)  In  bookkeeping,  to  balance  the  credit  and  debit  sides  of 
an  account-book  at  some  fixed  time,  as  the  end  of  a fiscal 
year.  ( b ) To  settle  up  an  account. — To  Close  out,  to  get 
rid  of ; dispose  of ; sell  off : as,  to  close  out  a line  of  goods. 

— To  close  the  books.  See  book. 

XL  intrans.  1.  To  come  together,  either  liter- 
ally or  figuratively : fall ; draw ; gather  around, 
as  a curtain  or  a fog : often  followed  by  on  or 
upon : as,  the  shades  of  night  close  upon  us. 

They  . . . went  down  alive  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth 
closed  upon  them.  Num.  xvi.  33. 

Pass  beneath  it  [an  equestrian  statue  of  King  Louis]  into 
the  court,  and  the  sixteenth  century  closes  round  you. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  28. 

2.  To  end;  terminate  or  come  to  a period:  as, 
the  debate  closed  at  six  o’clock. — 3.  To  engage 
in  close  encounter,  or  in  a hand-to-hand  fight; 
grapple ; come  to  close  quarters. 

If  I can  close  with  him,  I care  not  for  his  thrust. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 
After  so  wide  a compass  as  I have  wandered,  I do  now 
gladly  overtake  and  close  in  with  my  subject. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  xi. 
Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foes, 

Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  25. 
4.  In  the  game  of  sixty-six,  to  turn  down  the 
trump-card  before  the  pack  is  exhausted,  so 
that  no  further  drawing  can  be  done.— To  close 
In,  to  envelop ; settle  down  upon  and  around  anything. 

As  the  night  closed  in,  they  reached  the  chain  of  little 
valleys  and  hamlets,  locked  up  among  these  rocky  heights. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  88. 
To  close  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  come  to  a mutual  agree- 
ment about ; agree  on  or  join  in. 

Jealousy.  . . would  induce  France  and  Holland  to  close 
upon  some  measures  ...  to  our  disadvantage. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

(b)  In  fencing,  to  get  near  enough  to  touch  by  making  a 
step  forward  without  deranging  the  position  of  the  body. 

— To  close  out,  to  sell  out  a business,  a special  stock  of 
goods,  or  the  like.— To  close  with,  (a)  To  accede  to ; 
consent  or  agree  to : as,  to  close  with  the  terms  proposed. 

I applaud  your  spirit,  and  joyfully  close  with  your  pro- 
posal- Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  2. 

It  is  a very  different  thing  indolently  to  say,  “I  would 
I were  a different  man,"  and  to  close  with  God’s  offer  to 
make  you  different,  when  it  is  put  before  you. 

J.  II.  Newman , Parochial  Sermons,  I.  37. 

(b)  To  come  to  an  agreement  with:  as,  to  close  with  a 
person  on  certain  terms. 

Pride  is  so  unsociable  a vice  that  there  is  no  closing  with 
it.  Jeremy  Collier,  Friendship. 

(c)  See  II. , 3.  ( d ) To  harmonize  ; agree. 

This  pernicious  counsel  closed  very  well  with  the  posture 
of  affairs  at  that  time.  Swift,  Conduct  of  Allies. 

To  close  with  the  land  ( naut .),  to  come  near  to  the 
land. 

close1  (kloz),  n.  [<  close1,  t'.]  If.  The  man- 
ner of  shutting ; junction ; coming  together. 

The  doors  of  plank  were  ; their  close  exquisite. 

Chapman. 

2.  Conclusion ; termination ; end : as,  the  close 
of  life ; the  close  of  deliberations. 
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He’s  come  to  Glenlyon’s  yett  [gate] 

About  the  close  o’  day. 

Bonny  Baby  Livingston  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  43). 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  close  of  all. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

3.  In  music , the  conclusion  of  a strain  or  of  a 
musical  period  or  passage ; a cadence. 

They  read  in  savage  tones,  and  sing  in  tunes  that  have 
no  affinity  with  musicke ; joyning  voices  at  the  severall 
clozes.  Sandys , Travailes,  p.  114. 

At  every  close  she  made,  th’  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  197. 

4.  A grapple,  as  in  wrestling. 

The  king  . . . went  of  purpose  into  the  north,  . . . 
laying  an  open  side  unto  Perkin,  to  make  him  come  to  the 
close,  and  so  to  trip  up  his  heels.  Bacon,  Henry  VII. 

Their  hug  is  a cunning  close  with  their  fellow-combat- 
ants, the  fruits  whereof  is  his  fair  fall  or  foil  at  the  least. 
^ Strutt , Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  146. 

close2  (klos),  a . [<  ME.  clos , close , cloos , < OF. 
clos,  pp.  of  clore , shut,  close : see  close i,  w.j  1. 
Completely  inclosing;  brought  together  so  as 
to  leave  no  opening ; having  all  openings  cov- 
ered or  drawn  together;  confined;  having  no 
vent:  as,  a close  box;  a close  vizor. 

How  the  troyens,  with  tene  [grief],  all  the  toun  3atys  [gates] 
Keppit  full  cloyse,  with  care  at  hor  hertes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11152. 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  iii.  2. 
If  he  be  locked  in  a close  room,  he  is  afraid  of  being  stifled 
for  want  of  air.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  234. 

About  10  a-Clock  that  Night  the  King  himself  came  in  a 
close  Coach  with  intent  to  visit  the  Prince. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  15. 

2.  Narrowly  confined;  pent  up;  imprisoned; 
strictly  watched:  as,  a close  prisoner. 

He  may  be  close  for  treason,  perhaps  executed. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  v.  2. 
It  was  voted  to  send  him  close  prisoner  to  Newgate. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  240. 

3.  Retired;  secluded;  hidden. 

He  yet  kept  himself  close  because  of  Saul  the  son  of  Kish. 

1 Chron.  xii.  1. 

She  takes  special  pleasure  in  a close  obscure  lodging. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

4.  Kept  secret ; private ; secret. 

In  some  of  their  close  writings,  which  they  will  not  suf- 
fer to  come  into  the  hands  of  Christians. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  197. 
Germanicus 

Lives  in  their  looks,  their  gait,  their  form,  t’  upbraid  us 
With  his  close  death.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 

His  meaning  he  liimselfe  discovers  to  be  full  of  close 
malignity.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

5.  Having  the  habit  of  secrecy  or  a disposition 
to  keep  secrets ; secretive ; reticent. 

Constant  you  are, 

But  yet  a woman  : and  for  secrecy, 

No  lady  closer ; for  I will  believe 

Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3. 
Be  withal  close  and  silent,  and  thy  pains 
Shall  meet  a liberal  addition.  Ford,  Fancies,  iii.  1. 

6.  Having  an  appearance  of  concealment;  ex- 
pressive of  seeretiveness  or  reticence. 

That  close  aspect  of  his 

Does  show  the  mood  of  a much-troubled  breast. 

Shale.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 

7.  Having  little  openness,  space,  or  breadth; 
contracted;  narrow;  confined:  as,  a close  alley. 

By  a stranger  who  merely  passed  through  the  streets, 
Cairo  would  be  regarded  as  a very  close  and  crowded  city. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  5. 
Itself  a close  and  confined  prison  for  debtors,  it  contained 
within  it  a much  closer  and  more  confined  jail  for  smug- 
glers. Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  i.  6. 

8.  Stagnant;  without  motion  or  ventilation; 
difficult  to  breathe ; oppressive : said  of  the  air 
or  weather,  and  of  a room  the  air  in  which  is  in 
this  condition. 

Do  you  not  find  it  dreadfully  close  ? not  a breath  of  air? 

Bulwer , Eugene  Aram,  ii.  7. 
The  air  is  damp,  and  hush’d,  and  close. 

Tennyson,  Song. 

9.  Near  together  in  space  or  time ; near  to ; in 
contact  or  nearly  so ; adjoining : as,  a close  row 
of  trees ; to  follow  in  close  succession. 

Nor  can  even  the  pantheist  claim  any  closer  indwelling 
in  nature  for  his  mechanical  all-pervading  essence  than 
the  Bible  claims  for  its  personal  God. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  31. 

10.  Having  the  parts  near  each  other  or  sepa- 
rated by  only  a small  interval ; condensed : as, 
the  writing  is  too  close,  (a)  Compact ; dense : as, 
timber  of  close  texture  or  very  close  in  the  grain  ; a close 
texture  in  cloth.  ( b ) Viscous ; not  volatile.  [Rare.] 

This  oil,  which  nourishes  the  lamp,  is  supposed  to  be 
of  so  close  and  tenacious  a substance  that  it  may  slowly 
evaporate.  Bp.  Wilkins. 


close 

(c)  In  music : (1)  Having  the  voice-parts  as  near  one  an- 
other as  possible  : especially  used  in  the  expression  close 
harmony.  (2f)  In  lute-playing,  smooth ; connected ; lega- 
to : as,  close  playing,  (df)  Compressed ; condensed ; con- 
cise : applied  to  style,  and  opposed  to  loose  or  diffuse. 

Where  the  original  is  close,  no  version  can  reach  it  in 
the  same  compass.  Dryden. 

C e ) In  bot.,  same  as  appressed.  (J)  In  her.:  (1)  Having  the 

wings  lying  close  to  the  body : said  of 

birds.  [This  use  is  considered  unneces-  N 7 
sary,  because  birds  are  assumed  to  have 
their  wings  closed,  except  when  spe- 
cially blazoned  otherwise.]  (2)  Having 
the  vizor  down  : said  of  a helmet.  (3) 

Shut  up  ; closed,  as  a pair  of  brays. 

11.  Near,  in  a figurative  sense. 

(a)  Intimate ; trusted : as,  a close  friend. 

I can  never  be  close  with  her,  as  he 
That  brought  her  hither.  Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

( b ) Nearly  related ; allied  : as,  close  groups  in  zoology. 

12.  Resting  upon  some  strong  uniting  feeling, 
aslove,  self-interest,  honor,  etc. ; strong;  firm: 
as,  a close  union  of  individuals  or  of  nations. 

Many  such,  when  they  find  themselves  alone,  saving 
their  reputation  will  compound  with  other  scruples,  and 
come  to  a close  treaty  with  their  dearer  vices  in  secret. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

13.  Undeviating;  not  wandering,  (a)  Not  deviat- 
ing from  the  object  to  which  one’s  mind  or  thoughts  are 
directed,  or  from  the  subject  under  consideration  : as,  to 
give  close  attention ; a close  observer. 

Keep  your  mind  or  thoughts  close  to  the  business  or  sub- 
ject. Locke. 

( b ) Not  deviating  from  a model  or  original : as,  a close 
translation  or  imitation  ; a close  copy. 

14.  Strictly  logical : as,  close  reasoning. 

But  when  any  point  of  doctrine  is  handled  in  a close  and 
argumentative  manner,  it  appears  flat  and  unsavoury  to 
them.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  IV.  v. 

15.  Stingy;  niggardly;  penurious.  — 16. 
Scarce ; difficult  to  get : as,  money  is  close. — 
Close  borough.  See  borough i. — Close  breeding,  breed- 
ing in-and-in.  See  breed,  v.  i. — Close  communion.  See 
communion.— Close  contact.  See  contact.—  Close  cor- 
poration, a corporation  which  fills  its  own  vacancies.  In 
Great  Britain,  until  recent  years,  many  towns  were  gov- 
erned by  such  corporations.—  Close  fertilization,  in  bot., 
the  fertilization  of  the  pistil  by  pollen  from  the  same 
flower. — Close  harmony.  See  harmony. — Close  herd- 
ing. See  herding. — Close  matter,  in  printing,  printed 
matter  or  written  copy  with  few  paragraphs  or  breaks. — 
Close  order.  See  order.—  Close  port,  in  England,  a 
port  situated  up  a river : in  contradistinction  to  an  out- 
port,  or  a harbor  which  lies  on  the  coast. — Close  reef 
{naut.),  the  last  reef  in  a sail.  — Close  rolls,  rolls  kept 
for  the  record  of  close  writs  (see  below).  Also  called 
clause-rolls.— Close  string,  in  dog-legged  stairs,  a stair- 
case without  an  open  newel. — Close  vowel,  a vowel  pro- 
nounced with  diminished  aperture  of  the  lips,  or  with 
contraction  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.— Close  writs, 
grants  of  the  sovereign,  sealed  with  the  great  seal,  di- 
rected to  particular  persons  for  particular  purposes,  and 
closed  up  and  sealed  on  the  outside,  as  not  being  designed 
for  public  inspection.—  To  come  to  close  quarters,  to 
come  into  direct  conflict,  especially  with  an  enemy.  = Syn. 
15.  Miserly,  Niggardly,  etc.  See  penurious. 

close2  (klos),  adv.  [<  ME.  clos , close,  cloos,  adv., 

< clos , close,  adj.:  see  closed,  a.]  1.  Tightly 

or  closely ; so  as  to  leave  no  opening : as,  shut 
the  blinds  close. 

Draw  the  curtains  close.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  2. 

2.  In  strict  confinement. 

Let  them  be  clapp’d  up  dose.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

3.  In  concealment;  in  hiding;  in  secret;  se- 
cretly. 

Speke  cloos  all  thyng  as  thombe  in  flste. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  110. 
An  onion,  . . . 

Which,  in  a napkin  being  close  convey’d, 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a watery  eye. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 
Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree ; Malvolio’s  coming 
down  this  walk.  . . . Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting ! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 

Advise  Mr.  W.  to  keep  close  by  all  means,  and  make 
haste  back.  T.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  462. 

4.  Near  in  space  or  time;  in  contact,  or  nearly 
touching : as,  to  follow  close  behind  one. 

There  could  hardly  better  News  be  brought  to  me,  than 
to  understand  that  you  are  so  great  a Student,  and  that 
having  passed  through  the  Briars  of  Logic,  you  fall  so 
close  to  Philosophy.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  31. 

Behind  her  Death, 

Close  following,  pace  for  pace. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  589. 
Close-Shooting  firearm,  a firearm  which  delivers  a 
charge  of  shot  compactly,  with  little  scattering.— Close 
to  the  wind,  with  the  head  lying  so  near  to  the  wind  as 
just  to  fill  the  sails  without  shaking  them : said  of  a ship 
when  close-hauled. 

close2  (klos),  n.  [<  ME.  clos,  close,  cloos,  an  in- 
closed place,  yard,  closet,  pass,  bounds,  etc., 

< OF.  clos,  an  inclosed  place,  etc.,  prop.  pp. 
of  clore : see  closed,  a.,  and  close 1,  v.  Cf.  closet. ~\ 

1 . An  inclosed  place ; any  place  surrounded  by 
a fence,  wall,  or  hedge. 

As  two  fruitfull  Elms  that  spred 
Amidst  a Cloase  with  brooks  environed, 

Ingender  other  Elms  about  their  roots. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Colonies. 


close 

Many  thousand  trees,  that  grew  partly  in  closef,  and 
partly  in  the  common  fields.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  48. 

Pent  in  a roofless  close  of  ragged  stones. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

2.  A piece  of  land  held  as  private  property, 
whether  actually  inclosed  or  not : in  the  com- 
mon law  of  pleading,  technically  used  of  any 
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if)  TJndeviatingly ; without  wandering  or  diverging : (1) 
Intently ; attentively ; with  the  mind  or  thoughts  fixed ; 
with  near  inspection : as,  to  look  or  attend  closely.  (2) 
With  strict  adherence  to  a model  or  original : as,  to  trans- 
late or  copy  closely.  Dryden.  (g)  With  near  affection,  at- 
tachment, alliance,  or  interest ; intimately : as,  men  close- 
ly connected  in  friendship ; nations  closely  allied  by  treaty. 
My  name,  once  mine,  now  thine,  is  closelier  mine. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 


even  only  in  profits)  in  the  soil,  exclusive  of 
other  persons,  such  as  entitles  him  who  holds 
it  to  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  against  an 
invader. 

It  seems  I broke  a close  with  force  and  arms. 

Tennyson , Edwin  Morris. 

3.  Specifically,  the  precinct  of  a cathedral  or 
an  abbey ; a minster-yard. 

Closes  surrounded  by  the  venerable  abodes  of  deans  and 
canons.  Macaulay. 

To  every  canon  [at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century]  was 
allotted  a dwelling-place  apart  for  himself  and  his  servants, 
though  each  one  was  expected  to  live  within  the  walled 
space,  called,  from  that  circumstance,  the  close , a good 
specimen  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Wells,  near  the 
cathedral.  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  83. 

4.  A narrow  passage  or  entrance,  such  as  leads 
from  a main  street  to  the  stair  of  a building 
containing  several  tenements  ; the  entry  to  a 
court ; a narrow  lane  leading  from  a street : as, 
a close  in  Mary leb one.  [Scotch  and  local  Eng- 
lish.] 

And  so  keppit  he  the  close  of  his  clene  Cit6. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  12982. 

A tlire  hedet  hounde  in  his  honnd  coght, 

That  was  keper  of  the  close  of  that  curset  In. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  301. 
Breach  Of  close.  See  breach. 
close-banded  (klos'ban//ded),  a.  Being  m close 
order ; closely  united.  Milton . 
close-bodied  (klos'bod'Td),  a.  Fitting  close  to 
the  body. 

A close-bodied  coat.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

close-compacted  (klos  'kom-pak''  ted),  a. 

compact  order.  Addison. 
close-couched  (klos ' koucht),  a.  Concealed. 
Milton. 

close-couped  (klos'kopt),  a.  See  coupea. 
close-curtained  (klos'ker^tand),  a. 
curtains. 

The  drowsy-friglited  steeds, 

That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtain’ d sleep. 

Milton , Com  us,  1.  554. 

close-fights  (klos'fits),  n.  pi.  Naut.,  bulkheads 
formerly  erected  fore  and  aft  in  a ship  for  the 


To  make  close  or  closer.  [Rare.] 

His  friends  closen  the  tie  by  claiming  relationship  to 
him.  British  Quarterly  Rev. 

closeness  (klos'nes),  n.  [<  close 2,  a.,  + -ness.'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  close,  (a)  The  state 
of  being  completely  inclosed,  of  being  shut,  or  of  having 
no  vent. 

In  drums,  the  close7iess  round  about  that  preserveth  the 
sound.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 142. 

(b)  Narrowness;  straitness,  as  of  a place,  (c)  Want  of 
ventilation;  oppressiveness. 

Half  stifled  by  the  closeness  of  the  room.  Swift, 

(d)  Strictness : as,  closeness  of  confinement.  ( e ) Near  ap- 
proach ; proximity ; nearness ; intimate  relation. 

The  actions  and  proceedings  of  wise  men  run  in  greater 
closeness  and  coherence  with  one  another.  South. 

( f)  Compactness ; solidity ; density : as,  the  closeness  of 
fiber  in  wood.  Bentley.  Figuratively  applied  to  style  or 
argument. 

His  [Burke’s]  speeches  differed  not  at  all  from  his  pam- 
phlets; these  are  written  speeches,  or  those  are  spoken 
dissertations,  according  as  any  one  is  over-studious  of 
method  and  closeness  in  a book,  or  of  ease  and  nature  in  an 
oration.  Brougham,  Burke. 

(g)  Connection ; near  union  ; intimacy,  as  of  affection  or 
interest : as,  the  closeness  of  friendship  or  of  alliance,  (a) 
Secrecy  ; privacy  ; caution. 

The  extreme  caution  or  closeness  of  Tiberius. 

Bacon , Simulation. 

(i)  Avarice  ; stinginess ; penuriousness. 

An  affectation  of  closeness  and  covetousness. 

Addison,  Spectator. 
(?)  Rigid  adherence  to  an  original ; literalness : as,  the 
closeness  of  a version.  ( k ) Logicalness  ; connectedness : as, 
the  closeness  of  an  argument. 

In  close-pent  (klos'pent),  a.  Shut  close ; confined ; 
without  vent. 

Ambition,  madam,  is  a great  man’s  madness 
That  is  not  kept  in  chains  and  close-pent  rooms. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfi. 

Inclosed  in  close-plane  (klos'plan),  n.  A singularity  of  an 
algebraic  surface,  consisting  of  a torsal  plane 
meeting  the  surface  in  a line  twice  and  in  a 
residual  curve,  and  differing  from  a pinch-plane 
in  that  the  line  and  curve  have  an  intersection 


closh 

Tlienne  lyst  the  lady  to  loke  on  the  knygt. 

Thenne  com  ho  of  liir  closet,  with  mony  cler  burde3. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  942. 

Whan  that  she  was  in  the  closet  layd. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  687. 
When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet.  Mat.  vi.  6. 
William  IV.  was  buried  . . . in  the  royal  vault  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  Queen  Adelaide  being  present 
in  the  royal  closet  of  the  chapel. 

First  Year  of  a Silken  Reign,  p.  26. 

2.  A small  side  room  or  inclosed  recess  for  stor- 
ing utensils,  clothing,  provisions,  curiosities, 
etc. — 3f.  A secret  place  : a place  for  the  stor- 
ing of  precious  things.  [Rare.] 

But  to  her  selfe  it  secretly  retayned 
Within  the  closet  of  her  covert  brest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  44. 
For  thro’  Earth’s  closets  when  his  way  he  tore, 

He  wisely  pilfer’d  all  her  gaudiest  store. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  54. 

4t.  An  inclosed  or  inside  part. 

Than  gedryt  [gathered]  the  grekes  . . . 
tfrushet  in  felly  at  the  faire  yates  . . . 

The  knightes  in  the  closet  cotnyn  out  swithe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.)f  1.  11929. 

5.  In  her.,  a diminutive  of  the  bar,  one  half  of 
its  width. 

II.  a.  1 . Restricted,  as  to  a closet ; pertain- 
ing to  or  done  in  privacy  or  seclusion ; suitable 
to  or  designed  for  private  consideration  or  use ; 
private ; secluded : as,  a closet  conference  or  in- 
trigue ; closet  reflections ; a closet  book  or  pic- 
ture.— 2.  Intimate  ; sharing  one’s  privacy. 

I shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  Author,  . . . but  one 
whom  wee  well  know  was  the  Closet  Companion  of  these  his 
solitudes,  William  Shakespeare.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

3.  Fitted  only  for  seclusion  or  the  privacy  of  a 
scholar ; not  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a prac- 
tical life ; merely  theoretical ; unpractical : as, 
a closet  philosopher  or  theory. 

The  simple  answer  is  that  we  were  not  closet  theologians, 
but  men  dealing  with  an  extremely  difficult  problem  of 
practical  statesmanship.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  319. 

closet  (kloz'et),  v.  t.  [<  closet,  «.]  1.  To  in- 
close or  shut  up,  as  in  a closet  or  close  compart- 
ment. Herbert.— 2.  To  admit  into  or  as  into 
a closet,  as  for  concealment  or  for  private  and 
confidential  or  clandestine  consultation : used 
chiefly  in  the  past  participle. 

Already  was  he  [Stuyvesant]  closeted  with  his  privy 
council,  sitting  in  grim  state,  brooding  over  the  fate  of  bis 
favorite  trumpeter.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  449. 

Dundas  called  on  Pitt,  woke  him,  and  was  closeted  with 
him  many  hours.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 


auarters. 

close-fisted  (kl6s'fis,/ted),  a.  Miserly;  niggard- 
ly; penurious. 

Is  Seville  closefisted  I Valladolid  is  open. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 


lying  on  the  spinode  curve.  The  close-plane  Is  a 
spinode  plane,  and  meets  the  consecutive  spinode  plane 

in  a line  which  is  not  the  tangent  of  the  residual  curve.  . , , ,,  fi  4-  o,12  1 

jlose-point  (klos'point),  n.  A singularity  ot  an  closeted  (kloz  et-ed),  a.  [<  closet, 6,  + -«“  •] 
algebraic  surface,  consisting  of  a point  on  the  In  her .,  same  as  barruly  or  barruletty,  accord- 


men  to  stand  behind  in  close  engagement  in  “ 

order  to  fire  on  the  enemy.  Also  called  close-  C^®^ai?  surface5  conL.^  . - * — - ---  ---  . SpR 

cuspidal  curve  where  this  curve  does  not  touch  mg  to  the  number  of  closets  represented.  See 
the  curve  of  section  of  the  tangent  plane.  closet,  n.,  6. 

close-quarters  (klos'kw6r"terz),  n.  pi.  Same  close-time  (klos'tim),  n.  A season  of  the  year 


A griping,  close-fisted  fellow. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Maxims  concerning  Patriots. 


as  close- fights. 

closer1  (klo'zer),  n.  [<  close1,  v.,  + -er1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  closes  or  concludes.  Specifi- 
cally—^) That  which  puts  an  end  to  a controversy,  or 
disposes  of  an  antagonist ; a clencher.  [Colloq.j  (i>)  In 
arch. , the  last  stone  in  a horizontal  row  or  course,  of  a less 
size  than  the  others,  fitted  so  as  to  close  the  row;  in  brick- 
work, a bat  used  for  the  same  purpose.  When  the  bat  is 
a quarter  brick,  it  is  called  a queen  closer;  when  it  is  a 
three-quarter  brick  inserted  at  the  angle  of  a stretching- 
course,  it  is  called  a king  closer,  (c)  In  elect.,  a circuit-closer. 
„„„  (d)  Milit.,  a file-closer,  (e)  In  shoemaking,  a boot-closer. 

’ ’ closer-t,  ft.  [ME.,  also  closere,  and  irreg.  clocher , 

•>  sailmS  as  < OF.  closier,  m.,  closiere,  closere,  f.,  an  inclo- 
sure, a garden,  < clos,  pp.,  closed,  close:  see 
closed,  a.,  and  close1,  ».]  An  inclosure.  Bom. 
of  the  Bose,  1.  4069. 

Hit  happit  hym  in  hast  tlie  boole  for  to  fynd, 

Of  the  cave  & the  clocher , there  the  kyng  lay. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13502. 

Naut.,  to  reef  (a  sail) 


close-fistedness  (klds,fis'i'ted-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  close-fisted;  niggardli- 
ness; meanness. 

close-handed  (klos 'handed),  a.  Close-fisted; 
penurious ; niggardly.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Galba  was  very  close-handed : I have  not  read  much  ol 
liis  liberalities.  Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 

close-hauled  (klos'hald),  a.  Naut. 
close  to  the  wind  as  possible, 

The  weather  to-day  was.  fine,  though  we  had  occasional 
squalls  of  wind  and  rain.  We  were  close-hauled,  and  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  was  violent  and  disagreeable. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xv. 

close-hug  (klos'hug),  n.  A name  of  the  scapu-  

lar  arch  of  a fowl  without  the  fnrculum  or  mer-  ciose_reef  (klos'ref'), «.  t. 
rythought.  - 

closely  (klos'li),  adv.  ..  . 

So  as  completely  to  inclose  ; so  as  to  shut  out  or  shut  m ; 
so  as  to  leave  no  opening ; tightly.  ( b ) Within  narrow  lim- 
its of  action  ; narrowly ; strictly. 

This  day  should  Clarence  closely  he  mew’d  up. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1. 

( c ) Secretly ; privately  ; hiddenly. 

Then,  closely  as  he  might,  he  cast  to  leave 
The  Court,  not  asking  any  passe  or  leave. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale. 

We  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

(d)  Nearly ; with  little  or  no  space  or  time  intervening : as, 
one  event  follows  closely  upon  another. 

Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels. 

Shak.,  Hen.  "V. 


during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  catch  or  kill  cer- 
tain kinds  of  game  and  fish.  Also  close-season . 

He  had  shot  . . . some  young  wild  ducks,  as,  though 
close-time  was  then  unknown,  the  broods  of  grouse  were  yet 
too  young  for  the  sportsman.  Scott,  Waverley,  xviii. 

They  came  on  a wicked  old  gentleman  breaking  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  catching  perch  in  close-time  out  of  a 
punt.  H.  Kingsley,  Ravenshoe,  lxiv. 

closeting  (kloz'et-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  closet, 
®.]  The  act  of  conferring  secretly ; private  or 
clandestine  conference. 

About  this  time  began  the  project  of  closeting,  where  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  were  privately  cate- 
chized by  his  majesty.  Swift. 

That  month  he  employed  assiduously  ...  in  what  was 
called  closeting.  London  was  very  full ; . . . many  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  in  town.  Tile  king  set  himself  to 
canvass  them  man  by  man.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

close-tongued  (klos'tungd),  a.  Secretive;  cau- 
tious in  speaking. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  770. 


closely ; take  in  all  the  reefs.  Close-tongued  treason. 

In  a close  manner,  (a)  close-sciencest  (klos'sI,/en-sez),  n.  A name  close-work  (klos'werk),  n.  In  Eng.  coal-mining, 
n . m gjven  Verbalist  Gerard  to  a double  va-  the  drifting  or  running  of  a level  between  two 

riety  of  the  dame’s-violet,  Hesperis  matronalis,  coal-seams.  . . 

otherwise  known  as  close  (that  is,  double)  sciney.  closh1  (klosh),  n.  [Also  clush,  clowse.  Origin 
The  latter  term  arose  from  an  early  specific  unknown.]  A disease  in  the  neck  of  cattle, 
name,  Damascena,  which  was  understood  as  closh2t  (klosh),  n.  [Also jcloishj.  Late  ME. 


, iv.  7. 

At  some  fond  thought, 

Her  bosom  to  the  writing  closelier  press’d. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  Sonnets,  x. 

(<?)  Compactly ; with  condensation  : as,  a closely  woven  fab- 
ric. 

Baskets  most  curiously  made  with  split  branches  of  trees, 
so  closely  woven  together  as  to  contain  water  almost  as  well 
as  a wooden  vessel.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  548. 


dame’s  scena. 
close-season  (klos'se^zn),  n.  Same  as  close- 
time. 

close-stool  (klos'stol),  n.  A seat  for  the  sick 
or  infirm,  comprising  a tight  box  with  a close- 
fitting  lid  to  contain  a chamber-vessel, 
closet  (kloz'et),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  closet,  < OF . 
closet , dim.  of  clos,  a close : see  closed,  n.]  I. 
n.  1 . A small  room  or  apartment  for  retirement ; 
any  room  for  privacy ; a small  supplementary 
apartment  communicating  with  another,  as  a 
dressing-room  with  a bedroom;  hence,  in  reli- 
gious literature,  the  place  or  habit  of  devotional 
seclusion. 


closshe,  prob.  < MD.  klos , D.  klos , a bowl  for 
playing,  prob.  (.  MHG.  kloss , OHG.  kloz,  a top, 
G.  Moss  = T).  kloot,  a bowl,  a ball,  = E.  cleat. 
Cf.  clot,  w.]  A game  mentioned  in  old  statutes, 
played  with  a bowl  which  appears  to  have  been 
driven  through  a hoop  or  ring.  It  was  prohibited 
bv  law  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  “It  was  obsolete 
before  the  time  of  Cowell  (1554-1611),  who  supposed  it  to 
be  equivalent  to  ninepins  or  skittles.  From  the  sixteenth 
century  Dutch  lexicographers  and  Dutch  descriptions,  it 
appears  that  the  bowl  used  in  the  game  had  to  be  driven 
by  a spade  or  chisel-shaped  instrument,  the  klos-beytel, 
through  a hoop  or  ring,  as  in  croquet."  N.  E.  D. 

The  game  of  cloish,  or  closh,  mentioned  frequently  in 
the  ancient  statutes,  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as 


closh 

kayles,  or  at  least  exceedingly  like  it : cloish  was  played 
with  pins,  which  were  thrown  at  with  a bowl  instead  of  a 
truncheon,  and  probably  differed  only  in  name  from  the 
nine-pins  of  the  present  time. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  365. 

closh-calest,  n.  pi.  Ninepins.  Coles,  1717. 
closh-hook  (klosh'huk),  n.  A whalers’  imple- 
ment for  lifting  blubber  to  be  skinned.  De 
Colange. 

closing-machine  (klo'zing-ma,-slien"),  ».  1.  A 

machine  for  sewing  heavy  cloth  or  leather.  It 
uses  two  threads,  and  makes  a lock-stitch  alike 
on  both  sides. — 2.  In  rope-making,  the  machine 
by  which  the  strands  made  by  a stranding-ma- 
chine  are  ‘laid’  or  twisted  into  rope. 
Closterium  (klos-te'ri-um),  n.  [NL.]  A large 
genus  of  desmids  in  which  the  cell  constitut- 
ing the  plant  is  entire,  tapering  toward  each 
end,  and  lunately  or  arcuately 
curved.  Nitsdie,  1817. 
closure  (klo'zur),  n.  [<  OF. 
closure  (Roquefort),  afterward 
irreg.  extended  (under  influ- 
ence of  L.  claustrum,  that  which 
closes:  see  cloister)  to  closture 
(Cotgrave),  > mod.  F.  cloture, 
closure ; < L.  clausura,  a closing, 

< claudere,  pp.  clausus,  close: 
see  clausure  and  closed,  and  cf. 
close‘s,  closer 2.]  1.  The  act  of 

shutting,  or  the  state  of  being 
closed ; a closing  or  shutting  up. 

0 look  up  : he  does,  and  shows 
Death  in  his  broken  eyes,  which  Caesar’s 
hands 

Shall  do  the  honour  of  eternal  closure. 

Chapman,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  iv.  1 
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Every  heart,  when  sifted  well, 

Is  a clot  of  warmer  dust. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

2f.  A hill. 

Sant  Iolian  hem  sy  [saw]  al  in  a knot, 

On  the  hyl  of  Syon  that  semly  clot. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  788. 
3f.  A dull,  stupid  man ; a clodpoll. 

The  crafty  impositions 
Of  subtile  clerks,  feats  of  fine  understanding. 

To  abuse  clots  and  clows  with. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 

4.  A concrete  or  coagulated  mass  of  soft  or 
fluid  matter:  as,  a clot  of  blood  or  of  cream. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  with  spirit  of  wine,  doth  bake  the 
egg  into  clots,  as  if  it  began  to  poch.  Bacon. 

As  the  dot  is  composed  of  corpuscles  and  fibrin 
after  coagulation,  the  actual  proportions  of  the  dot  and 
serum  are  about  equal.  Flint,  Human  Physiology. 

5.  A clump.  [Rare.] 

Clots  ot  sea-pink  blooming  on  their  [rocks’]  sides  instead 
of  heather.  11.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Merry  Men. 

clot1  (klot),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clotted,  ppr.  clotting. 
[<  cloit,  n.  Cf.  freq.  clotter  — cluttert.]  I.  in- 
trans.  To  coagulate,  as  soft  or  fluid  matter,  into 
a thick  inspissated  mass  ; become  concrete : 
as,  milk  or  blood  clots. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  free  from  clods  or  clots. 
[He]  breaketh  it  in  furrows,  and  sometime  ridgeth  it  up 
again ; and  at  another  time  harroweth  it  and  clotteth  it. 

Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

2.  To  cause  to  coagulate ; make  or  form  into 
clots. 

The  dotted  blood  within  my  hose, 

That  from  my  wounded  body  flows. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3. 

3.  To  cover  with  clots;  mat  together  by  clots, 
as  of  blood. 

The  light  and  lustrous  curls  . . . clotted  into  points. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 
Clotted  cream,  cream  produced  in  the  form  of  clots  on 
the  surface  of  new  milk  when  it  is  warmed,  and  served  as 
T j , ~ . 4J  a table  delicacy.  Also  clouted  cream. 

I admire  your  sending  your  last  to  me  quite  open,  with-  clot2  (klot),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of  rlnfpl 
out  a seal,  wafer,  or  any  closure  whatever.  Pope,  To  Swift.  Compare  clotbur  variant  Of  ClOte^. 

covem 1 m^shuN  In*  whieh  incloses,  bounds,  clot-bur  , clote-bur  (klot'-,  klot'ber),  n.  [< 
vers,  or  shuts  m.  cto tz  c/oteij  + burl  j x A name  of  jjK,  bllLr. 

For  closure  of  the  feld  better  stuff  noonSf3’  Lappa. — 2.  A name  of  species 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  150.  ^(Mthium. 


Closterium  Lunu- 
la, magnified.  Two 
individuals  conju- 
gating. (From  Le 
Maout  and  De- 
caisne’s  " Traite 
general  de  Bota- 
nique.”) 

The  first  warning  which  the  community  had  of  his 
change  of  attitude  was  the  conspicuous  and  even  defiant 
closure  of  his  shop.  Howells,  Modern  Instance,  vi. 

2f.  That  by  which  anything  is  closed  or  shut ; 
a means  of  closing.  Johnson. 


Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  wails. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii,  3. 


The  bodie  withe  the  closures  wayed  900  waight. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  121. 

4.  Conclusion;  end. 

The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 
Will  hand  in  hand  all  headlong  cast  us  down,  . 

And  make  a mutual  closure  of  our  house. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 

5.  In  legislation,  the  closing  or  stoppage  of  a 
debate : in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the 
cutting  off  of  debate  so  as  to  prevent  further 

^direct  clote2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  dealt. 

acurect  vote  to  be  t«,ken  on  the  question  before  clote-bur  n See  clot-bur 

Tre  °f  6\Uff  “ the  Fureneh  f0rmcW-  clote-leaft,«.  t^dote^fc.]  Theleaf  of  the 

the  consent  of  theechair,  mayamo“eaat"theequesttan1bf  cSri't  Chaucer. 

now  put,"  and  if  this  motiou  is  carried,  at  least  200  voting  CI?terti  *•  *•  A Middle  English  form  of  clotter, 
m the  affirmative,  or  if  not  that  number,  at  least  100  in  tile  i-Cluttert. 

less.th™  *oin  the  negative,  the  Speaker  clotb  (kloth),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  cloath 

Representative! and  othe!  legiSvIfbidies  iu‘t*e  United  fDl ^ tth^l  fb-atheS)  ’.  < ME’ doth,  earlier 

state  a.  "'"-"I  > • clath  (pi.  domes,  clothiS, and  by  contraction  close 


Also  called  dit-bur. 
cloteH  (klot),  n.  [Also  E.  dial,  clot,  clut;  < ME. 
dote , cloote,  < AS.  elate,  burdock,  akin  to  elite 
(glossed  tussilago,  colt’s-foot),  ME.  *clite,  clete, 
burdock,  mod.  E.  elite,  cleat:  see  ditd,  deafl.] 

1.  The  burdock:  same  as  clot-bur,  1. 

Cloote  and  breere  shal  stye  on  the  auters  of  hem. 

Wyclif,  Hos.  x.  8. 

2.  The  yellow  water-lily,  Nymphxa  lutea. 

This  is  the  clote,  bearing  a yellow  flower ; 

And  this,  black  horehound. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  2. 


--  — - — mgmiauvcuuaiea  m tne  united 

States  the  same  object  is  effected  by  moving  the  previous 
question.  See  question. 

closure  (klo'zur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  closured, 
^T'  cwsurijig.  [<  closure , w.]  In  England,  to 
end  by  closure.  See  closure , n.f  5.  [Colloq.] 

Several  hours  later  the  Government  closured  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Navy  vote. 

Daily  News  (London),  March  24,  1887. 

Clos  Vougeot  (klo  vo-zho').  The  most  cele- 
brated  of  tlie  red  wines  of  Burgundy,  grown  in 
the  commune  of  Vougeot,  in  the  department  of 
Cote-d’Or.  


The  inclosure  (clos)  forms  one  of  tile  largest  — 01.— ■ .. , .......  ^uryiuaesj  ape- 

vineyards  m the  world,  containing  over  100  acres.  The  cifically,  in  the  trade,  a fabric  of  wool,  in  con- 
.Wine  produced  is  variously  classified  according  to  nnaiitv  tradistinction  to  one  made  of  other  material. 


. j ~ ***  v.wnpaiiiiiig  uver  100  acres,  ine 

^wnie  produced  is  variously  classified  according  to  quality 
Clot1  (klot),  n.  [Also  dial,  clat  (see  clatt)  ; early 
mod.  E.  also  clott;  < ME.  clot,  clotte  (also  later 
clodde,  > E.  clodJ,  q.  v.),  < AS.  clott  (very  rare), 
a round  mass,  = OD.  klot,  klotte  (cf.  D.  klos,  a 
bowl,  block)  = MHG.  kloz,  G.  klotz,  a block, 
lump,  — Dan.  klods  = Sw.  klots , a block,  lump, 
stump,  stub.  Prob.  akin  to  cleafi,  q.  v.  The 
forms  and  senses  of  clot  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fused in  various  languages  with  those  of  clote l 
= clot2  {clot-bur),  clout \ and  cloud 1,  cloud2:  see 
these  words.]  1.  A clod.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Than  euery  man  had  a mall 
Syche  as  thei  betyn  clottys  withall. 

Hunting  of  the  Harege  (Weber,  Metr.  Rom.,  III.).  1.  91. 
The  ground  also  would  now  be  broken  up  for  a fallow, 
...  to  the  end  that  the  sun  might  thoroughly  parch  and 
concoct  the  clots.  Holland , tr.  of  PJ.iny,  xviii.  26, 


/ f O f .vv„,  vvuwrvujuiuu  KTJ  ViVlltlOUlilUll  UWJots 

(cf.  be.  claes ) : see  clothes),  < AS.  clath  = OFries. 
Math,  klad,  Fries,  klaed  = LG.  D.  kleed  = MHG. 
klett,  G.  kleid,  a dress,  garment,  = Icel.  klcethi 
= bw.  Made  ==  Ban.  Mcede , cloth;  origin  uncer- 
tain. See  clothes.  . Hence  clothe , clad.~\  I.  n. 
PI.  cloths  (kloTHz),  in  a particular  sense  clothes 
(see  clothes).  1.  A fabric  or  texture  of  wool  or 
or  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  or  other  vegeta- 
ble filaments,  formed  by  weaving  or  intertex- 
ture of  threads,  and  used  for  garments  or  other 
covering,  and  for  various  other  purposes;  spe- 
cif! OH 11 V.  in  f.liA  frarln  Q "P n Lin  n 


Cloth  \A\&t  cometh  fro  the  weuyng  is  nougt  comly  to  were, 
-nr  13  vn(ier  fote,  or  in  fullyng  stokkes, 

Wasshen  wel  with  water,  and  with  taseles  cracched, 
Ytouked,  and  ytented,  and  vnder  tailloures  hande. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  444. 
2.  A piece  of  cloth  used  for  a particular  pur- 
pose, generally  as  a covering,  or  as  the  canvas 
for  a painting:  as,  a tabl e-cloth;  an  altar-cfoM; 
to  spread  the  cloth  (that  is,  the  table-cloth). 

In  that  same  Clothe  so  y- wrapped,  the  Aungeles  beren 
hire  Body  to  the  Mount  Synay,  and  there  thei  buryed  hire 
with  it.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  60. 

3t.  Dress;  raiment;  clothing;  clothes.  See 
clothes . 

Thi  cloth  [ “ raiment,”  A.  V.]  bi  which  thou  were  hilid 
[covered!  failide  not  for  eldnesse.  WycliJ',  Deut.  viii.  4. 

I U ue  er  distrust  my  God  for  cloth  and  bread.  Quarles. 


cloth 

4.  The  customary  garb  of  a trade  or  profes- 
sion; a livery;  specifically,  the  professional 
dress  of  a clergyman. 

That  worthy  men  of  the  seid  doth  graunt  no  yefte 
of  the  comyns  good,  but  of  hur  owne,  w*out  the  advise 
of  the  xlviij.  comyners.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  386. 

Hence — 5.  The  clerical  office  or  profession; 
with  the  definite  article  ( the  doth),  the  clergy 
collectively ; clergymen  as  a class. 

The  cloth,  the  clergy,  are  constituted  for  administering 
and  for  giving  the  best  possible  effect  to  . . . every  axiom' 

Is.  Taylor. 

Strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  priesthood.  Would 
they  tamely  permit  so  gross  an  insult  to  be  offered  to  their 
cloth  ? Macaulay. 

6f.  Texture;  quality.  [Rare.] 

1 aiso  did  buy  some  apples  and  pork,  by  the  same  token 
the  butcher  commended  it  as  the  best  in  England  for 
cloath  and  colour.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  1. 

Albert  cloth,  a material  the  two  sides  of  which  are  of 
different  colors,  each  side  finished,  so  that  no  lining  is  re- 
quired: used  chiefly  for  overcoats. — American  cloth  a 
name  given  in  Great  Britain  to  a cotton  cloth  prepared 
with  a glazed  or  varnished  surface  to  imitate  morocco 
leather : known  in  the  United  States  as  enameled  cloth.— 
Board  Of  Green  Cloth,  a court  held  by  the  lord  steward 
and  subordinate  officers  in  the  English  royal  court  (so 
called  from  the  color  of  the  cloth  on  the  table),  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  peace  of  the  verge  — that  is,withfn  the 
precincts  of  the  palace  of  the  royal  residence  to  about  200 
yards  beyond  the  outer  gate  — and  without  whose  warrant 
a servant  of  the  palace  cannot  be  arrested  for  debt. — Book- 
, ?ers’  clo^k,  a stiffly  sized  and  glazed  variety  of  cotton 
cloth,  usually  colored,  and  often  decoratively  embossed, 
much  used  for  the  case-binding  of  books.— Broad  cloth 
See  broadcloth.—  Camel's-hair  cloth.  See  camel.— 
Cashgar  cloth.  Same  as  putto.—  Chenille  cloth.  See 
chenille.  Cloth  appliqu^,  a kind  of  embroidery  in  which 
pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colors  are  cut  into  patterns  and 
sewed  upon  a cloth  foundation,  the  edges  being  worked 
wiUi  silk,  gold  thread,  etc.— Cloth  Of  acca.  Same  as  acca. 
-Cloth  of  Arras  See  arrasi.—  Cloth  of  baudekln. 
See  baudekvn. — Cloth  Of  Bruges,  a general  term  for  silks 
and  satins  brocaded  and  wrought  with  gold,  used  in  the 
luter  middle  ages  in  England  for  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
llie  pomegranate  pattern  (which  see,  under  pomegranate) 
was  perhaps  first  introduced  in  the  Bruges  stuffs,  and  was 
copied  all  over  Europe ; later,  Bruges  produced  velvets 
equal  to  those  of  Venice  or  Genoa.— Cloth  of  estate  or 
State,  a nch  cloth  arranged  above  and  behind  a throne  or 
chair  of  state,  so  as  to  form  a canopy  or  baldachin,  and  also 
a background  against  which  the  throne  and  its  occupant 
may  be  seen  to  advantage.— Cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  which 
gold  thread  or  fine  gold  wire  forms  either  the  pattern  alone 
or  both  that  and  the  ground.  It  is  often  richly  brocaded 
with  flowers,  etc.  J apanese  brocades  often  contain  a great 
deal  of  gold  in  the  form  of  gilded  paper  in  very  narrow 
strips  the  effect  of  which  is  extremely  brilliant,  since  the 
gilded  surface  has  its  full  metallic  luster. 

He  sente  to  alle  Londes,  in  manere  as  thei  weren  Mar- 
chauntes  of  precyous  Stones,  of  Clothes  of  Gold  and  of 
othere  tlunges.  Mandeville , Travels,  p.  138. 

, , She  did  lie 

In  her  pavilion  {cloth  of  gold,  of  t issue). 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 
Cloth  Of  laket,  a kind  of  fine  linen,  mentioned  byChau- 
eer  as  used  for  undergarments.— Cloth  of  pall.  See 
pallK — Cloth  of  silver,  a cloth  woven  wholly  or  in  part 
of  silver  thread,  often  richly  brocaded  with  patterns  of 
flowers,  etc.  Such  cloth  woven  with  both  gold  and  silver 
thread  was  also  commonly  known  as  cloth  of  silver.  Com- 
pare  cloth  of  gold.—  Cloth  of  State.  Same  as  cloth  of  estate. 

— Cloth  Of  Tarst.  See  tarterine. — Cloth  Of  tissue!  a 
rich  stuff  used  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
replacing  the  baudekin  of  an  earlier  epoch.  It  was  appa- 
rently a cloth  of  gold  in  which  the  metallic  luster  was  kept 
as  high  as  possible,  as  it  is  contrasted  with  “cloth  of  gold” 
as  being  more  brilliant. 

John  Tice  attained  [in  1573]  to  the  perfection  of  making 
all  sorts  of  tufted  taffaties,  cloth  of  tissue v 

A.  Barlow , Weaving,  p.  24. 
Composition  cloth.  See  composition. — Empress  cloth 
See  empress. — Enameled  cloth.  See  American  cloth. 
above.— Houseling-  cloth.  See  houseling.— Long  cloth 
a peculiar  kind  of  tine  cotton  cloth,  made  milled  or  plain.’ 
i ^.n^obt. — Milled  cloth.  See  milled.—  Narrow 
cloths,  in  woolens , fabrics  from  27  to  29  inches  wide  all 
cliRlis  exceeding  the  latter  width  being  termed  broadcloth. 
—Painted  cloth,  canvas  or  other  similar  material  painted 
m partial  imitation  of  tapestry,  and  used  by  those  for 
whom  tapestry  was  too  expensive,  especially  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Mayster  Thomas  More,  in  liys  youth,  devysed  in  hys 
father  s house  in  London  a goodly  hangyng  of  fyn e painted 
clothe,  with  nyne  pageauntes,  and  verses  over  every  of 
those  pageauntes. 

W.  Rastell  (?),  Sir  T.  More’s  English  Works. 
Slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 
Paper  cloth,  a fabric  of  cloth  faced  with  paper.— Wire 
cloth,  a texture  of  wire  intermediate  between  wire  gauze 
and  wire  netting,  used  for  meat-safes,  strainers,  etc. 

II.  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  cloth,  specifi- 
cally of  "woolen  cloth : as,  a cloth  coat  or  cap ; 
cloth  coverings.— Cloth  embroidery,  a kind  of  em- 
broidery in  which  pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colors  are 
sewed  together  edge  to  edge,  producing  an  elaborate  patch- 
work.  The  surface  is  usually  embroidered  with  floss  silk. 

clotht  (kloth),  v.  t.  [<  cloth,  n.  Cf.  clothe.)  To 
make  into  cloth. 

It  were  the  greatest  madnesse  in  the  world  for  vs  to 
vent  out  wooll  not  clothed.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  164. 


cloth-breech 

cloth-breecht,  cloth-breechest,  n.  A country- 
man, or  a man  of  the  lower  classes,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  people  of  the  court. 

Yet  country’s  cloth-breech  and  court  velvet-hose 
Puff  both  alike  tobacco  through  the  nose. 

Wits’  Recreations , 1654.  (Nares.) 

clothe  (klo'fu),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clothed  or  clad, 
ppr.  clothing.  [Formerly  also  cloath,  cloathe, 
dial,  also  clad  and  clod;  < ME.  clothen,  cloden, 
clathen  (also  clethen,  > E.  dial,  and  Sc.  dead, 
deed,  q.  v.)  (pret.  clothede,  clothed,  cladde, 
cledae,  clade,  dad,  pp.  clothed,  dad,  cled),<.  AS. 
cldthian  (=  D.  LG.  Ideeden  - MHG.  G.  kleiden 
= Ieel.  kleetha  = Sw.  kliida  = Dan.  Tclcede), 
clothe,  < cldth,  a cloth,  a garment:  see  doth,  n., 
and  c-f.  cloth,  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  garments 
on;  invest  with  raiment ; dress ; attire. 

Unto  Adam  also  and  to  liis  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make 
coats  of  skins,  and  clothed,  them.  Gen.  iii.  21. 

He  [Ahijah]  had  clad  himself  with  a new  garment. 

1 Ki.  -\i.  29. 

In  the  Temple  is  the  Image  of  Apollo  cloathed,  with  a 
beard.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  SO. 

Hence — 2.  To  cover  as  if  with  clothing;  over- 
spread or  surround  with  any  covering,  literally 
or  figuratively ; invest. 

I will  also  clothe  her  priests  with  salvation.  Ps.  cxxxii.  16. 
And  the  poor  wretched  papers  be  employed 
To  clothe  tobacco,  or  some  cheaper  drug. 

B.  Jonson,  Apol.  to  Poetaster. 
Satan’s  cloathing  himself  with  Terror  when  he  prepares 
for  the  Combat  is  truly  sublime. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  321. 
On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky. 

Tennyson , Lady  of  Shalott. 

3.  To  furnish  with  raiment;  provide  with 
clothing:  as,  to  feed  and  clothe  a child  or  an 
apprentice. 

Whanne  I was  clothles  ge  me  cledde , 
ge  wolde  no  sorowe  vppon  me  see. 

York  Plays,  p.  508. 

-Syn.  To  attire,  array,  apparel. 

II.  intrans.  To  wear  clothes.  [Rare.] 

Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2 (song). 

clothed  (kloi’Hd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  clothe,  i’.]  1. 
Covered  with  garments ; invested  with  or  as  if 
with  clothing. 

Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  majesty.  Ps.  civ.  1. 
The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks.  Ps.  lxv.  13. 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity. 

Tennyson,  Godiva. 

Specifically — 2.  Naut.,  said  of  a mast  when 
the  sail  is  so  long  as  to  reach  down  to  the  deck- 
gratings.  [Eng.] — 3.  In  her.,  same  as  vested. 
clothes  (kloTHz),  n.  pi.  [<  ME.  clothes,  earlier 
clathes  (occasionally  contr.  close,  cloysse;  cf. 
the  common  mod.  careless  pron.  kloz,  and  see 
Sc.  claes),  < AS.  clathas,  pi.  of  clath,  a garment: 
eee  cloth.']  1 . Cloths : the  older  plural  of 
doth,  now  used  only  in  composition,  and  in- 
cluding usually  senses  2 and  3,  as  in  clothes- 
hasket,  clothes-horse,  clothes-line,  etc. — 2.  Gar- 
ments for  the  human  body ; dress ; vestments ; 
raiment ; vesture. 

And  as  it  is  the  custom  and  maner, 

Anone  they  were  arrayed  in  clothis  blake. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  242. 
If  I may  touch  but  his  clothes , I shall  be  whole. 

Mark  v.  28. 

3.  Materials  for  covering  a bed;  bedclothes. 

*A  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  3. 
She  turned  each  way  her  frighted  head, 

Then  sunk  it  deep  beneath  the  clothes. 

Prior,  The  Dove. 

Long  clothes,  clothes  for  a young  infant,  made  much 
longer  than  the  body. 

clothes-basket  (kloTHz,bas//ket),  n.  A large 
basket  for  holding  or  carrying  clothes  or  house- 
hold linen  for  washing. 

clothes-brush  (kloTHz  ' brush),  n.  A brush 
adapted  for  brushing  clothes, 
clothes-dryer  (kloTiiz'dri"fcr),  n.  Any  device 
for  drying  wet  clothes. 

clothes-horse  (kloTHz'hors),  n.  A frame  to 
hang  clothes  or  household  linen  on,  especially 
for  drying. 

clothes-line  (kldTHz'lin),  n.  A rope  on  which 
^.clothes  are  hung  to  dry  after  being  washed, 
clothes-moth  (kloTHz'moth),  n.  A name  com- 
mon to  several  moths  of  the  genus  Tinea,  whose 
larva;  are  destructive  to  woolen  fabrics,  fea- 
thers, furs,  etc. , upon  which  they  feed,  using  the 
material  also  for  the  construction  of  the  cases 
in  which  they  assume  the  chrysalis  state.  See 
out  in  next  column. 
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Clothes-moth  ( Tinea  pelliotiella), 
with  piece  of  cloth  attacked  by  larva. 
( Cross  and  line  show  natural  sizes. ) 


clotter 

(6)  A genus  of  tubitelarian  spiders,  of  the  family 
Agalenidce : a synonym  of  Vroctea.  Walcknaer, 
1809.  [Not  in  use.]  (c)  A genus  of  venomous 
African  serpents,  of  the  family  Viperidw.  c. 
arietans  is  the  puff-adder  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  largest  and  most  poisonous  South  African  species. 
C.  nasicornis  is  another  African  species  known  as  the 
river-jack.  J.  E.  Gray,  1840.  (d)  A genus  of  hum- 

ming-birds. Mulsant,  1875. 
cloth-paper  (kloth'pa'per),  v.  Coarse  glazed 
paper  used  for  pressing  and  finishing  woolen 
cloth. 

cloth-plate  (kloth'plat),  n.  In  a sewing-ma- 
chine, the  metal  plate  on  which  the  work  rests 
^and  through  which  the  needle  passes, 
cloth-press  (kloth'pres),  n.  A hydrostatic  press 
in  which  woolen  cloths  are  subjected  to  pres- 
sure. E.  II.  Knight. 

cloth-prover  (kl6th'proi,'ver),  n.  A form  of 
magnifying  glass  used  in  numbering  the  threads 
of  weft  in  a given  space  of  cloth. 

Clothredt,  pp.  A Middle  English  variant  of 


clothes-pin 

(kloTHz'pin),  n.  A 
forked  piece  of 
wood  or  a small 
spring-clip  for  fas- 
tening clothes  on  a 
clothes-line, 
clothes-press 
(kloTHz'pres),re.  1. 

A wardrobe,  clos- 
et, or  cupboard  in 
which  clothes  are 
placed ; an  ar- 
moire. — 2.  A press 
in  which  clothing 
is  creased  and 
smoothed.  E.  H. 

Knight. 

clothes-sprinkler 

(kloTHz  ' spring  " - 

kill),  n.  A pel  (Cross  and  line  show  natural  sizes.}  ClOtilTeCtt,  PP 

forated  vessel  by  clottered  Chaucer 

means  of  which  a fine  shower  of  water  is  sprin-  cloth-shearer  (klotli ' slier " er),  n.  One  who 
kled  upon  clothes  to  dampen  them  for  ironing,  shears  cloth  to  free  it  from  superfluous  nap. 
clothes-wringer  (kloTHz,ring//er),  n.  A me- 
chanical device  for  wringing  the  water  from 

ZhSrs  in  contact  ■antHurned’by'a  c7“Ve™  Cloth-shop  (kloth'shop),  n A bookbindery  de- 
which  the  clothes  are  passed  to  squeeze  out  the  water.  voted  to  case-work  or  binding  in  cloth. 

cloth-hall  (klot.h'hal),  n.  A hall  or  local  in-  cloth-stitch  (kloth'stich),  n.  A close  stitch 
stitution  forming  a center  of  the  trade  in  used  in  the  decorative  patterns  of  pillow-laces, 
woolen  cloth,  as  at  Leeds,  Bruges,  etc. ; a in  which  the  threads  are  woven  together  like 


My  father  is  a poor  man,  and  by  his  occupation  a cloth- 
shearer.  Halcewill,  Apology,  p.  436. 


market  for  the  sale  of  woolen  cloths.  The 
cloth-halls  were  formerly  of  great  importance 
in  the  trade. 

The  importance  of  these  cloth-halls  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  merchants  of  Novgorod,  after  having  several 

times  received  defective  pieces  of  cloth  from  other  places,  ^ ^ 

determined  that  no  cloth  but  that  from  the  hall  at  Bruges  A +1 I'm*- 

should  be  allowed  entrance  into  the  Baltic  ports  and  the  Clotll-tester  (klotli  tes 
Eastern  markets.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  cvi. 

clothier  (kloTH'yer),  n.  [<  clothe  + -i-cr,  as  in 
brazier i,  grazier,  sawyer,  etc.]  1.  A maker  or 
seller  of  cloth  or  of  clothes;  specifically,  a 
dealer  in  ready-made  clothing. 

The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  ’longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 

*2.  A fuller.  Pickering.  [IT.  S.] 
clothing1  (klo'THing),  n.  [<  ME.  clothing,  cla- 
thing  (also  clething,  > E.  dial,  and  Sc.  cleading, 
deeding)  (=  D.  kleeding  = G.  kleidung  = Dan. 
klcedning),  verbal  n.  of  clothe,  v. : see  clothe.] 


those  of  a piece  of  cloth.  It  is  not  strictly 
speaking  a stitch,  but  is  woven  with  bobbins, 
cloth-stretcher  (kl6th'strech"er),  v.  One  who 
or  that  which  stretches  cloth;  specifically,  a 
machine  having  a series  of  rolls  and  bars  over 
which  cloth  is  drawn  to  stretch  it. 

A machine  for 
testing  the  strength  of  cloth  by  a direct  pull, 
cloth-walkt,  v.  i.  [ME. : see  cloth  and  walk.] 
To  full  cloth. 

Wher  they  be  persones  ynogh  and  people  to  the  same, 
to  dye,  carde,  or  spynne,  weve,  or  cloth-walke , withyn  the 
seid  cyte.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  383. 

cloth-wheel  (klOth'hwel),  v.  1.  A grinding  or 
polishing  wheel  covered  with  cloth  charged  with 
an  abrading  or  polishing  material,  as  pumice- 
stone,  rotten-stone,  chalk,  putty-powder,  etc. 
E.  S.  Knigh  t. — 2.  In  a sewing-machine,  a feed- 
movement  in  the  form  of  a toothed  or  serrated 
wheel  which  projects  upward  through  the  cloth- 
plate  and  has  an  intermittent  motion. 


1 . Garments  in  general ; covering  for  the  per-  cloth-worker  (kl6th'wer''ker),  n.  A maker  of 


son;  clothes;  dress;  raiment;  apparel. 

Looke,  suche  clothyng  as  thou  shall  weere 
Keepe  hem  as  clenly  as  thou  can ; 

And  all  the  Remenant  of  thy  geere ; 

For  clothyng  ofte  maketh  man. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  110. 
My  clothing  was  sackcloth.  Ps.  xxxv.  13. 

2f.  Livery;  corporation. 

That  ther  be  ordeyned  a stronge  comyn  cofur  wt  vj. 
keyes,  to  kepe  yn  ther  tresour,  oon  keye  therof  to  be  de- 
lyuered  to  the  high  Baillye,  and  another  to  oon  of  the 


cloth. 

He  got  this  cold  with  sitting  up  late,  and  singing  catches 
with  cloth-workers.  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iii.  2. 

No  clothworker  was  allowed  to  bring  his  wares  for  sale  in 
these  halls,  unless  he  had  served  a seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship. English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  clxxi. 

Cloth- workers’  Company,  one  of  the  twelve  great  livery 
companies  of  London. 

clothy  (kloth'i),  a.  [<  doth  + -y1.]  Resem- 
bling cloth;  having  the  texture  of  cloth.  M. 
C.  Cooke,  British  Fungi,  p.  5.  [Rare.] 


S W/  cloth-yard  (kloth'yard), n.  An 5ld  measure  for 
the  grete  clothynge.  . English  Gilds  ( E . L.  I.  p.  377.  cloth  whieh  di(yercd  somewhat  in  length  from 

3.  In  steam-engines,  same  as  cleading,  2 (a).  the  modern  yard.  See  yard Cloth-yard  shaft 

4.  Sheets  of  leather  studded  with  wire,  used  or  arrow,  an  arrow  having  the  length  of  a yard,  cloth- 

to  form  the  cards  of  a carding-machine.  Also  measure : the  longest  shaft  ever  used  in  European  arch- 
called  card-clothina.  ery.  The  length  of  the  shaft  used  depended  upon  the 

™ „ —ii  ~ j?  length  and  flexibility  of  the  bow,  because  it  was  always 

Clothing-t  (klotli  mg),  n.  [Verbal  n. .of  cloth  f congidered  necessary  that  the  arrow  should  be  drawn 

0.J  I he  making  or  manufacture  Of  cloth.  nearly  to  its  head.  A long  arrow  was,  however,  more  easy 

The  king  took  measures  to  instruct  the  refugees  from  *fm  ^ru^y * hence  the  long  and  flexible  bow  with  a long 

Flanders  in  the  art  of  clothing.  Ray.  fihaft  was  a more  effective  weapon  :na a a shorter  bow. 

cloth-lapper  (kl6thTap"er),  n.  A person  who  Hjiaat  of’alrust’v  tree -S  haDd’ 

laps  or  folds  cloth,  generally  with  the  aid  of  An  arrow  <5  a cloth  yard  long 

some  mechanical  contrivance.  Up  to  the  head  drew  hee. 

clothlesst,  a.  [ME.  clothles  (=  Icel.  klcedhlauss ) ; Chevy-Chase  (Percy's  Heliques,  p.  143). 

<.  Cloth  + -less.]  Without  clothing.  See  extract  God  keep  the  kindly  Scot  from  the  cloth-yard  sha/t,  and 
under  clothe,  I.,  3.  he  will  keep  himself  from  the  handy  stroke 

’ 1 Scott,  Monastery,  m. 

Seint  Paul  ...  in  famyne,  and  in  thurst,  and  colde,  . , , ..  . , . _,N  0 7 . „ 

and  clothles.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale,  p.  289.  ClOt/PRtiG  (klot  pat),  n.  bame  as  ClOtpoU. 

cloth-markt  (kloth'miirk),  n.  A seal,  usually  clotpollt,  clotpolet  (klot'pol),  «.  [\ar.ofc!od- 
of  lead,  appended  to  a roll  or  piece  of  cloth  by  . 1 . A elodpoll ; a blocldiead.  Shak.,  T. 

a duly  appointed  officer  (s ee  alnager)  as  evi-  and C.,n.  1.-2.  Ahead:  used  contemptuously, 
dence  of  its  quality  or  length. 

cloth-measure  (kl6th'mezh//ur),  n.  A measure  , . , „ , . 

of  length  and  surface,  in  which  the  yard  is  clottt  (klot),  n.  An  early  modern  English  form 
divided  into  quarters  and  nails:  formerly  em-  of  clot  . 

ployed  in.  measuring  cloth  sold  by  the  yard,  olotterb,!'.  t.  [<  ME.  cloteren , clotren,  clothren 
but  now  practically  out  of  use,  the  yard  being  A'm 


I have  sent  Cloten’s  clotpoll  down  the  stream. 

Shale.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 


divided  into  halves,  quarters,  sixteenths,  etc. 

Clotho  (klo'tho),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Clotho,  < Gr. 
KAu one  of  the  three  Fates,  lit.  ‘the  spin- 
ster’ (the  three  being  also  called  Kladsg,  ‘the 
spinsters’),  < Kf.iidetv,  spin.]  In  zodl.:  ( a ) A 
genus  of  mollusks.  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  1808. 


(=MD.  klotteren);  freq.  of  clot1,  v.  S ee  clutter1.] 
To  clot ; coagulate : the  earlier  form  of  clutter L 
The  clothred  [var.  clotered,  clotred ] blood,  for  eny  leche- 
craft, 

Corrumpeth,  and  is  in  his  honk  ilaft  [left]. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1887. 
Slidd’ring  through  clottered  blood  and  holy  mire. 

Dryden , iSEneid,  ii. 


clotty 

clotty  (klot'i),  a.  [<  clot1  4-  -y1.]  Full  of  clots 
or  small  hard  masses;  full  of  concretions  or 
clods. 

The  matter  expectorated  is  thin,  and  mixed  with  thick, 
clotty , bluish  streaks.  Harvey,  Consumption. 

cloture  (klo'tiir),  n.  [F.]  Same  as  closure,  5. 
cloucht  (klouch),  n.  A variant  of  clutch !. 
cloud1  (kloud),  n.  [<  ME.  cloud,  cloude  (with 
*rare  irreg.  variants  clod,  cloyd),  a cloud,  prob. 
a new  use  of  ME.  cloud,  earlier  elude,  clud,  a 
mass  of  rock,  a hill  (in  ME.  partly  confused 
with  clot1,  clod1,  q.  v.),  < AS.  clud,  a mass  of 
rock,  a hill  (the  AS.  word  for  ‘ cloud’  was  wol- 
cen,  > E.  welkin,  q.  v.).  Cf.  cloud 2.]  A col- 
lection of  particles  of  water,  snow,  hail,  or 
dust  suspended  in  the  air  at  any  altitude  above 
the  earth’s  surface.  The  heights  of  clouds  vary  or- 
dinarily between  a few  feet  in  the  case  of  the  lowest 
stratus  up  to  more  than  five  miles  in  the  case  of  the 
highest  cirrus ; and  high  above  these  occasionally  float 
light  clouds  whose  altitudes  may  extend  to  twenty  miles. 
The  forms,  structure,  and  vapor  contents  of  clouds  offer 
a very  great  variety.  They  are  usually  classified  as : (a)  The 
cirrus  (the  cat's-tail  of  the  sailor),  consisting  of  wavy  par- 


Cirrus. 


allel  or  divergent  filaments,  generally  at  a great  height ; 
(b)  the  cumulus , dense  convex  or  conical  heaps,  resting  on 
a horizontal  base ; (c)  the  stratus,  an  extended,  continu- 


Cumulus. 

ous,  level  sheet  of  cloud,  increasing  from  beneath.  These 
three  principal  forms  produce  in  combination  forms  de- 
nominated as  : ( d ) cirro-cumulus,  a connected  system  of 


Stratus. 


small  roundish  clouds  {mackerel  sky)  placed  in  close  order 
and  separated  by  intervals  of  sky,  often  occurring  in 
warm  dry  weather ; (e)  cirro-stratus,  a horizontal  or 
slightly  inclined  sheet,  attenuated  at  its  circumference, 
concave  downward  or  undulated ; (/)  cumuio-stratus,  a 
cloud  in  which  the  structure  of  the  cumubis  is  mixed 
with  that  of  the  cirro-stratus  or  cirro-cumulus,  the  cu- 
mulus at  the  top  and  overhanging  a flattish  stratum  or 
base  ; ( y ) nimbus , cumulo-cirro-stratus,  or  rain-cloud , a 
dense  cloud  spreading  out  into  a crown  of  cirrus  and 
passing  beneath  into  a shower;  (h)  globo-cumulus,  a 
term  applied  by  Millot  to  slightly  elongated,  hemispheri- 
cal, grayish  pockets  appearing  in  the  mass  of  rain-clouds. 
See  the  supplement.  Aqueous  (as  distinguished  from 
dust)  clouds  are  formed  by  cooling  moist  air  to  the  point 
of  saturation  and  below.  The  vapor  first  condenses  upon 
the  dust  particles  as  nuclei;  by  further  cooling  the  in- 
tervening dustless  space  becomes  supersaturated  and 
eventually  begins  to  condense  upon  the  negatively  elec- 
trified ions;  by  further  cooling  the  supersaturated  vapor 
may  condense  upon  the  positive  ions.  These  electrified 
ions  or  electrons  have  some  connection  with  sunlight; 
they  either  emanate  from  the  sun  as  corpuscles  or  are 
formed  in  our  atmosphere  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
sunshine.  The  further  combination  of  vapor  into  water- 
drops,  ice  crystals,  snowflakes,  and  hail  considered  as 
components  of  the  cloud  is  explained  as  far  as  practicable 
under  those  words.  As  the  acceleration  of  each  descend- 
ing cloud-particle  is  counterbalanced  by  the  viscosity  of 
the  air  resisting  its  motion,  it  follows  that  the  weight 
of  the  clouds  is  to  be  considered  as  a part  of  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  and  is  added  to  the  barometric  pres- 
sure of  the  invisible  moist  air  until  the  descending  cloud- 
particles  and  the  raindrops  have  reached  the  earth’s 
surface.  This  weight  may  amount  to  that  of  a column 
of  watdr  several  feet  in  height.  See  the  supplement. 

2.  A semblance  of  a cloud,  or  something  spread 
out  like  or  having  some  effect  of  a cloud : com- 
monly followed  by  a specification : as,  a cloud 
of  dust ; a ship  under  a cloud  of  canvas  (that  is, 
a large  spread  of  sails). 

The  archers  on  both  sides  bent  their  bows, 

And  the  clouds  of  arrows  flew. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Valiant  Knight  (Child’s  Ballads, 

[V.  391). 

A pitchy  cloud 

Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  340. 

3.  A clouded  appearance ; a dark  area  of  color 
over  a lighter  material,  or  the  reverse,  as  bloom 
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cloudy 


upon  a varnished  surface. — 4.  In  cool.,  an  ill- 
defined,  obscure,  or  indistinct  spot  or  mark, 
often  a spot  produced  by  the  internal  structure 
seen  through  a semi-transparent  surface. 

Larva  . . . beneath  with  opaque  white  clouds.  Say. 

5.  Anything  that  obscures,  darkens,  threatens, 
or  the  like. 

He  lias  a cloud  in’s  face.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  2. 

6.  A multitude;  a collection;  a throng.  [Now 
rare.] 

So  great  a cloud  of  witnesses.  Heb.  xii.  1. 

The  bishop  of  London  did  cut  down  a noble  cloud  of 
trees  at  Fulham.  Aubrey,  Lord  Bacon’s  Apophthegms. 

7.  A woman’s  head-wrap  made  of  loosely  knit 
wool. — Cloud  on  a title.  See  title. — In  cloud t,  secret- 
ly; covertly. 

These,  sir,  are  businesses  ask  to  be  carried 
With  caution,  and  in  cloud. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iL  1. 
In  the  clouds,  (a)  Above  the  earth  and  practical  things ; 
high-flown  ; unreal ; unsubstantial ; illusory.  (6)  Absorb- 
ed in  day-dreams ; visionary ; absent-minded  ; abstracted, 
(c)  Out  of  ordinary  comprehension ; in  the  realms  of  fancy 
or  non-reality. 

Though  poets  may  of  inspiration  boast, 

Their  rage,  ill-go vern’d,  in  the  clouds  is  lost. 

Waller,  On  Roscommon’s  tr.  of  Horace. 
Magellanic  clouds.  See  Magellanic. — Under  a cloud, 
in  difficulties  or  misfortune  ; in  an  uncertain  or  unfortu- 
nate condition ; especially,  under  suspicion  or  in  disgrace. 

I will  say. that  for  the  English,  if  they  were  deils,  that 
they  are  a ceeveleesed  people  to  gentlemen  that  are  under 
a cloud.  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  II.  xiii. 

They  had  attached  themselves  to  Isabella  in  the  early 
part  of  her  life,  when  her  fortunes  were  still  under  a cloud. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  13. 
Under  cloudt,  under  heaven ; under  the  sun. 

Was  neuer  lcyng  vnder  cloude  his  knightes  more  louet, 
Ne  gretter  of  giftes  to  his  goode  men. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 3873. 
=Syn.  1.  Haze,  Fog,  etc.  See  rain,  n. 

cloud1  (kloud),  v.  [<  cloud1,  nJ]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  overspread  with  a cloud  or  clouds : as,  the 
sky  is  clouded.  Hence — 2.  To  cover  as  if  with 
clouds : in  various  figurative  applications,  as  to 
obscure,  darken,  render  gloomy  or  sullen,  etc. : 
said  of  aspect  or  mood. 

To  cloud  and  darken  the  clearest  truths. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
3.  To  variegate  with  spots  or  waves  of  a darker 
color  appearing  as  if  laid  on  over  a lighter,  or 
the  reverse : as,  to  cloud  a panel ; a clouded  sky 
in  a picture. — 4.  To  place  under  a cloud,  as  of 
misfortune,  disgrace,  etc. ; sully ; tarnish  : as, 
his  character  was  clouded  with  suspicion. 

I would  not  be  a stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  L 2. 
His  fair  demeanour, 

Lovely  behaviour,  unappallM  spirit, 

Spoke  him  not  base  in  blood,  however  clouded. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  3. 
Clouded  cane.  See  cane i.— To  cloud  a title.  See  cloud 
on  a title,  under  title. 

This  disputation  concerning  these  lands  has  clouded  the 
title  for  a quarter  of  a century. 

Appleton’s  Ann.  Cyc.  (1886),  p.  250. 

ii.  intrans.  To  grow  cloudy;  become  ob- 
scured with  clouds : sometimes  with  up. 


ers  are  large  and  white,  and  the  berries,  which  are  of  a 
very  agreeable  taste,  are  orange-yellow  in  color,  and  con- 
sist of  a few  large  drupes.  Also  called  knotberry  and 
mountain  braynble. 

cloud-born  (kloud'born),  a.  [Tr.  of  L.  nubigena, 
an  epithet  of  the  centaurs.]  Born  of  a cloud. 
Cloud-born  centaurs.  Dryden,  ,®neid. 

cloud-built  (klond'bilt).  a.  1.  Built  un  of 
clouds. 

The  sun  went  down 

Behind  the  cloud-built  columns  of  the  west. 

Cowper,  Odyssey. 

2.  Fanciful;  imaginary;  chimerical;  fantas- 
tic : applied  to  day-dreams  or  castles  in  the  air. 
And  so  vanished  my  cloud-built  palace. 

Goldsmith,  Essays. 

cloud-burst  (kloud'b&rst),  n.  A violent  down- 
pour of  rain  in  large  quantity  and  over  a very 
limited  area. 

The  most  destructive  cloud-burst  ever  known  in  Grant 
county  . . . extended  over  twelve  miles  in  length.  Rock3 
weighing  tons  were  washed  loose  on  the  hills,  and  came 
down  like  an  avalanche,  sweeping  away  fences,  houses, 
and  groves;  dry  gulches  were  filled  and  overflowing;  the 
smallest  rivulets  became  roaring  torrents. 

Amer.  Meteor.  Jour.,  II.  556. 

cloud-capped,  cloud-capt  (kloud' kapt),  a. 
Capped  with  clouds;  touching  the  clouds;  lofty. 

The  cloud-capp’d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

cloud-compeller  (kloud'kom-peHOr),  n.  [Atr. 
of  Or.  vcifchryepkra,  lit.  1 cloud-gatherer,’  a Ho- 
meric epithet  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  < cloud 

(see  nebula),  + ayupuv,  gather:  see  agora .] 
He  who  collects  or  drives  together  the  clouds: 
an  epithet  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter, 
cloud-compelling  (kloud'kom-peFing),  a.  Col- 
lecting or  driving  together  the  clouds:  applied 
classically  to  Jupiter. 

Bacchus,  the  seed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove. 

Waller , On  the  Danger  His  Majesty  Escaped. 
Abyssinia’s  cloud-compelling  cliffs. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  801. 
cloud-drift  (kloud'drift),  n.  Irregular,  drift- 
ing clouds ; cloud-rack. 

Far  off,  above  the  frigid  western  hills,  lay  violet-fringed 
cloud-drifts.  S.  Judd , Margaret,  i.  17. 

cloudfult,  a.  [ME.  cloudeful;  < cloud 1 + -ful, 
1.]  Hark;  blind;  ignorant. 

To  wasche  away  oure  cloudeful  offence. 

Hoccleve,  Moder  of  God. 
cloudily  (klou'di-li),  adv.  In  a cloudy  manner ; 
with  clouds;  darkly;  obscurely;  not  perspicu- 
ously. 

Plato  . . . talks  too  metaphysically  and  cloudily  about  it 
+[the  highest  good].  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  205. 

cloudiness  (klou'di-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
^.cloudy  or  clouded. 

clouding  (klou'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cloud1, 
i>.]  The  appearance  of  cloudiness;  unequal 
blending  or  distribution  of  light  and  shade  or 
of  colors ; specifically,  a clouded  appearance 
given  to  silks,  ribbons,  and  yarns  in  the  pro- 
cess of  dyeing. 

The  cloudings  of  the  tortoise-shell  of  Hermes. 

Buskin , Lectures  on  Art,  p.  166. 


Worthies,  away;  the  scene  begins  to  cloud. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

It  clouded  up  before  eight  o’clock.  Bryant. 

lloud-’t,  n.  [ME.,  earlier  elude,  clud,  < AS. 
clud,  a mass  of  rock,  a hill.  Cf.  cloud1,  and 
clod1,  clot1.']  A rock;  a hill. 

Wormes  woweth  under  cloudes. 

Spec,  of  Lyric  Poetry  (ed.  Wright). 
The  eludes  to  the  se  shal  rin 
ifor  to  hid  them  tharin. 

Anticrist  (ed.  Morris),  1.  708. 

lloudage  (klou'daj),  n.  [<  cloud1  + -age.]  A 
mass  of  clouds;  cloudiness:  as,  “a  scudding 
cloudage  of  shapes,”  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
cloudberry  (kloud' her”!),  n. ; pi.  cloudberries 
(-iz).  [<  cloud1  (appar.  in  earlier  sense  of  ‘ a 

round  mass,’  in  ref. 
to  the  berries;  cf. 
the  othername  knot- 
berry)  + berry1.]  A 
species  of  dwarf 
raspberry,  Bubus 
Cliamcemorus,  with 
a creeping  root- 
stock  and  simple 
stem,  from  4 to  8 
inches  high,  it  is 
found  in  arctic  and  sub- 
arctic regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere, 
on  the  mountains  of 
Great  Britain  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  and  in  some 
localities  in  Canada  and 

If  ew  England.  The  flow.  Cloudberry  IRubue  Chamamcrus). 


cloud-kissing  (ldoud'kis"ing),  a.  Touching 
the  clouds;  lofty. 

Cloud-kissing  Ilion.  Shak.,  Lncrece,  1. 1370. 

cloud-land  (kloud'land),  n.  The  region  of  the 
clouds ; a place  above  the  earth  or  away  from 
the  practical  things  of  life;  dream-land;  the 
realm  of  fancy. 

cloudless  (kloud'les),  a.  [<  cloud 1 + -less.] 
Being  without  a cloud;  unclouded;  clear; 
bright : as,  cloudless  skies. 

cloudlessly  (kloud'les-li),  adv.  In  a cloudless 
manner ; without  clouds. 

cloudlet  (kloud'let),  n.  [<  cloud1  + dim.  -let.] 
A small  cloud. 

Eve’s  first  star  through  fleecy  cloudlet  peeping. 

Coleridge. 

cloud-rack  (kloud'rak),  n.  An  assemblage  of 
irregular,  drifting  clouds;  floating  cloudy  vapor; 
cloud-drift. 

If  there  is  no  soul  in  man  higher  than  all  that,  did  it 
reach  to  sailing  on  the  cloud-rack  and  spinning  sea-sand ; 
then  I say  man  is  but  an  animal.  Carlyle. 

cloud-ring  (kloud'ring),  n.  A ring  of  clouds; 
specifically,  a cloudy  belt  or  region  north  and 
south  of  the  equator. 

cloud-topped,  cloud-topt  (kloud'topt),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  top  covered  with  clouds.  Gray. 

cloudy  (klou'di),  a.  [<  ME.  cloudy,  cloudi  (cf. 
AS.  cludig,  rocky,  hilly);  < cloud1  + -y1.]  1. 
Overcast  with  clouds ; obscured  by  clouds : as, 
a cloudy  day ; a cloudy  sky. 

And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  iii.  2. 


cloudy 

2.  Consisting  of  a cloud  or  clouds ; of  the  na- 
ture of  a cloud. 

As  Moses  entered  into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar 
descended  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

Ex.  xxxiii.  9. 

3.  Obscure;  dark;  not  easily  understood. 

The  Historian,  affirming  many  things,  can  in  the  cloudy 
knowledge  of  mankinde  hardly  escape  from  many  lyes. 

Sir  P.  Sidney , Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

Cloudy  and  confused  notions. 

Watts , Improvement  of  Mind. 

4.  Having  the  appearance  of  gloom ; indicating 
gloom,  anxiety,  sullehness,  or  ill  nature ; not 
open  or  cheerful. 

When  cloudy  looks  are  cleared.  Spenser , Sonnets,  xL 

5.  Marked  with  spots  or  areas  of  dark  or  vari- 
ous hues,  or  by  clouding  or  a blending  of  light 
and  shade  or  of  colors. — 6.  Wanting  in  luster, 
brightness,  transparency,  or  clearness;  dim- 
med: as,  a cloudy  diamond. 

Before  the  wine  grows  cloudy. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  Directions  to  the  Butler. 
Cloudy  swelling,  a degenerative  change  of  cell-sub- 
stance, sometimes  seen  in  muscular  and  glandular  tissue. 
It  is  marked  by  swelling  and  a cloudy  granular  appear- 
ance. The  granules  dissolve  in  acetic  acid  or  in  alkalis.  It 
is  often  followed  by  fatty  degeneration.  Also  called  pa- 
renchymatous degeneration  or  inflammation,  granular  de- 
generation, and  albuminous  infiltration.  = Syn.  1.  Murky, 
hazy,  lowering,  dim,  dismal. 

clou6  (klo-a'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  clouer,  fix  or  stud 
with  nails,  < clou,  a nail : see  clove1,  and  cf. 
clout3.]  In  her.,  studded  with  nails.  See  trel- 
lis. 

Clough1  (kluf  or  klou),  n.  [=  So.  cleugh,  cleuch, 
< ME.  clough,  clow,  pi.  cloughes,  *clowes,  does, 
clewes,  proh.  (with  guttural  gh  (>  w)  for  orig.  / 
(>  v),  as  reversely  / for  gh  in  the  mod.  pron., 
and  in  dwarf,  duff  for  dough,  etc.)  < Icel.  klofi, 
a cleft  or  rift  in  a hill,  a ravine  (cf.  Dan.  klov, 
a clamp,  vise,  tongs,  = Sw.  klofva,  a vise)  (= 
D.  kloof,  a slit,  crevice,  chink,  > E.  (Amer.) 
clove,  a ravine:  see  clone3),  < kljufa  = AS.  cled- 
fan,  E.  cleave,  split:  see  cleave 2,  and  cf.  cleft1, 
cliff1.  The  ME.  pi.  clewes  touches  cleves,  pi.  of 
clif  mod.  E.  cliff:  see  clove1,  cliff1.  Cf.  clone3.] 
1 . A narrow  valley ; a cleft  in  a hillside ; a 
ravine,  glen,  or  gorge. 

Into  a grisly  clough 
Thai  and  that  maiden  yode. 
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dove 


— 2.  Any  piece  of  cloth,  especially  a worthless  doutert,  ».  [<  ME.  clouter,  clowter,  a cobbler,  < 

’ ‘ ' * clouten,  patch,  cobble:  see  clout1,  n.]  A cob- 

bler ; a patcher. 

douterly  (klou'ter-li),  a.  [<  clouter  + -ly1.] 
Clumsy;  awkward.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
The  single  wheel  plough  is  a very  clouterly  sort. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

clouting  (klou'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  clout 2, 
n.]  1.  The  act  of  striking. — 2.  [Appar.  a par- 
ticular use  of  preceding.]  See  extract. 

A heavy  smooth-edged  sickle  is  used  for  bagging  or 
clouting  — an  operation  in  which  the  hook  is  struck  against 
the  straw,  the  left  hand  being  used  to  gather  and  carry 
along  the  cut  swath.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  574. 

clout-nail  (klout'nal),  n.  [<  clout‘d  + nail.']  1. 
A short  large-headed  nail  worn  in  the  soles  of 
shoes. — 2.  A nail  for  securing  clouts  or  small 
patches  of  iron,  as  to  the  axletree  of  a carriage. 
It  has  a round  flat  head,  round  shank,  and 
sharp  point. 

Also  called  clout. 

clove1  (klov).  Preterit,  and  formerly  sometimes 
(for  cloven,  to  which  the  o in  pret.  clove  is  due) 
past  participle,  of  cleave 2. 

Clove3  (klov),  n.  [<  ME.  clove  (written  cloue, 
also  clowe;  cf.  clove1),  < AS.  clufe,  pi.  (sing, 
not  found)  (=LG.  klovc),  clove,  esp.  of  garlic, 
also  in  comp,  cluf-thung,  crowfoot,  and  cluf- 
wyrt,  buttercup,  also  spelled  clof-thung,  clof- 
wyrt;  = OHG.  *chlobo,  *chlofo,  in  comp,  chlobo- 
louli,  chlofolouh,  chlovolouh,  MHG.  klobelouch, 
dissimilated  knobeloucli  (cf.  due),  G.  knoblauch 
= MLG.  kloflok,  knuflock,  LG.  knufflok  = MD. 
knofloec,  D.  knoflook,  garlic,  lit.  ‘clove-leek.’ 
The  orig.  sense  appears  in  OHG.  *chlobo,  MHG. 
klobe,  G.  klobe,  klobcn,  a split  stick,  =D.  kloof,  a 
cleft  (>clove*,  q.  v.),  = E.  clough1,  q.v. ; thusult. 
from  AS.  cleofan,  E.  cleave,  split:  see  cleave 2, 
clove1,  clough1.]  One  of  the  small  bulbs  form- 
ed in  the  axils  of  the  scales  of  a mother  bulb, 
as  in  garlic. 

Clowe  [var.  cloue ] of  garlykke  [var.  garlek  or  other  lyke], 
costula.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  436. 


piece,  or  one  designed  for  a mean  use ; a rag; 

A clout  about  that  head, 

Where  late  the  diadem  stood.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

They  look 

Like  empty  scabbards  all,  no  mettle  in  ’em ; 

Like  men  of  clouts,  set  to  keep  crows  from  orchards. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  ii.  3. 

3f.  Any  small  piece;  a fragment;  a tatter;  a 
bit. 

And  whan  she  of  this  bille  hath  taken  hede. 

She  rente  it  ai  to  cloutes  atte  laste. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  709. 

4.  In  archery : (a)  The  mark  fixed  in  the  center 
of  the  butts  at  which  archers  are  shooting.  [The 
mark  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a piece  of  white  cloth, 
though  Nares  supposes  that  it  may  have  been  a small 
nail  (French  clouet.  See  clouts).] 

Indeed,  a’  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he’ll  ne'er  hit  the  clout. 

Shale.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1. 

(6)  A black-centered  white  target,  usually  2 
feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  placed  near  the 
ground,  commonly  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees, 
and  surrounded  by  concentric  circles  at  dis- 
tances of  18  inches  and  3,  0,  9,  and  12  feet. 

Within  30  years  they  [the  Royal  Archers  at  Edinburgh] 
shot  at  a square  mark  of  canvas  on  a frame,  and  called  the 
Clout;  and  an  arrow  striking  the  target  is  still  called  a 
clout.  Bahees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  ciii. 

5.  An  iron  plate  fastened  upon  an  axletree  to 
keep  it  from  wearing. 

clout1  (klout),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  clouten,  clutien,  < AS. 
*clutian  (in  pp.  ge-clutod,  patched),  < clut,  a 
patch:  see  the  noun.]  1.  To  patch;  mend  by 
sewing  on  a clout  or  patch;  cobble  ; heuee,  to 
join  clumsily. 

And  when  thei  were  passed  thourgh  thei  ouertoke  a carl, 
that  hadde  bought  a payre  of  stronge  shone,  and  also 
stronge  lether  to  clowte  hem  with. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  33. 

Many  sentences  of  one  meaning  clouted  up  together. 

Ascham. 


Paul,  yea,  and  Peter  too,  had  more  skill  , 
an  old  tent. 


in  clouting 
Latimer. 


2.  To  cover  with  a piece  of  cloth  or  with  rags ; *' 


bandage. 

A noisy  impudent  beggar  . 


clove3  (klov),  n. 


v [<  D.  klove,  now  kloof  a cleft, 

ravine,  =E.  clough1,  q.v.  See  also  clove*.]  A ra- 
vine or  rocky  fissure ; a gorge : as,  the  Kaater- 
skill  dove  in  the  Catskill  mountains.  [Used 
principally  along  the  Hudson  river  in  New  Y ork, 
where  several  Dutch  words  still  remain  current.] 


Ala  lange  as  we  hane  herde-men 
And  kepis  this  catell  in  this  doghe, 

So  selcouth  a sight  was  neuere  non  sene. 

York  Plays,  p.  120. 
These  caitif  Jewes  dud  not  so  now, 

Sende  him  to  seche  in  clif  and  dow. 

Cursor  Mundi.  ( Halliwell .) 
What  pictures  are  presented  by  these  misty  crags  and 


. showed  a leg  douted  up. 

Tatler,  No.  68. 

3.  To  rub  with  an  old  piece  of  cloth,  felt,  or 

Sir  Tristrem,  ii.  69.  clout^klout),  n.  [<  ME.  clout,  clowte,  a blow;  wnereseyerai^uicn  worussuinremainourrvne.j 

[A  blow  A,  th.W,  l 

gillyflower),  in  the  Ancren  Eiwle  as  OF.,  clou  de 
gilofre,  F.  clou  de  girofle,  also  simply  girofle, 
clove,  = Sp.  clavo  giroflado,  also  clavo  aromdtico, 
clavo  de  especia  (see  spice),  or  simply  clavo,  = It. 
chiovo,  chiodo  di  garofano,  or  simply  garofano, 
gherofano,  clove : so  called  from  the  shape  of 
the  clove,  lit.  ‘nail  of  the  gillyflower,’  the  term 
gillyflower,  ME.  gilofre,  etc.,  being  ult.  a cor- 
rupted form  of  Gr.  mfjv6<pv'/./.ov,  lit.  ‘ nut-leaf,’ 
applied  to  the  clove-tree,  and  subsequently  to 
various  aromatic  plants : see  Caryophyllus,  gil- 
lyflower. F.  clou,  Sp.  clavo,  etc.,  is  lit.  ‘nail,’  < 
L.  clavus,  a nail  (prob.  akin  to  clavis,  a key),  < 
claudere,  close:  see  clavis,  clef,  close1, )'.]  1.  A 
very  pungent  aromatic  spice,  the  dried  flower- 
buds  of  Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  belonging  to 


origin  1 

cuff.  [Now  colloq.  or  vulgar.] 

He  gaf  hys  fadur  soche  a clowte 
That  hors  and  man  felle  downe. 

Rom.  of  Syr  Tryamour  (ed.  Halliwell),  1.  781. 
Dryve  out  dogge  and  catte,  or  els  geue  them  a clovt. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  182. 


deep  water-worn  doughs  ! All  about  Derbyshire , 1884.  clout2  (klout),  V.  t.  [E.  dial,  also  Clut  / \ ME. 


2f.  A cliff ; a rocky  precipice. 

Here  is  the  close  of  Clyme  with  clewes  so  hye. 

Morte  Arthur e,  1.  1639. 

3.  The  cleft  or  fork  of  a tree.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 

4.  A wood.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 5.  A sluice ; espe- 

cially, a sluice  for  letting  off  water  gently,  as 
in  the  agricultural  operation  of  improving  soils  . „ . , . 

by  flooding  them  with  muddy  water.  Also  clow.  Clout®  (klout). 

This  [washing]  is  performed  by  stirring  up  the  wool  in 
a tank  of  water  with  a strong  pole,  the  water  being  let  off 
through  a clow  or  shuttle,  furnished  with  a grating,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vat. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  84. 

6.  Alarge  vessel  of  coarse  earthenware Float- 


clouten,  clowten,  strike,  beat:  see  clout1,  n.] 
To  strike  with  the  hand;  cuff.  [Now  colloq. 
or  vulgar.] 

If  I here  [her]  chyde,  she  wolde  clowte  my  cote,  blere 
myn  ey.  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  98. 

Pay  him  over  the  pate,  clout  him  for  all  his  courtesies. 

Fletcher,  Women  Pleased. 

[Appar.  short  for  clout-nail, 
where  clout  is  either  < F.  clouet  (Cotgrave),  a 
little  nail  (dim.  of  clou,  a nail:  see  clove1),  > 
clouter,  stud  with  nails,  or  < clout1,  v.,  patch, 
cobble,  esp.  of  shoes,  in  the  patching  of  which 
clout-nails  would  be  used.  See  quot.  from  Piers 
Plowman,  under  clout'1,  «>.]  Same  as  clout-nail. 


clout3  (klout)  «.  t l<  clout*  n.  Cf.  F.  clouter, 


which  it  passes,  that  it  may  be  removed  by  the  current. 

clough2,  n.  See  cloff. 

clough-arch  (kluf'arch),  n.  Same  as  paddle- 
hole. 

clour1  (klor),  n.  [E.  dial.,  <ME.  clowre,  a field.] 
A field. 

He  seythe  a pulter  [poulterer]  that  selly the  a f atte  swanne 
For  a gosselyng,  that  grasethe  on  bareyne  clowrys. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  81. 

clour2  (klor),  v.  t.  [Sc.  Cf.  Icel.  klora  = Norw. 
klore,  scratch,  scrawl.]  1.  To  inflict  a blow  on. 
—2.  To  make  a dent  or  bump  on. 
clour2  (klor),  n.  [Sc.,  < clour1,  v.  Cf.  Icel.  klor, 
a scratching.]  1.  A blow. 

Frae  words  and  aiths  to  clours  and  nicks. 

Burns,  To  William  Simpson. 

2.  An  indentation  produced  by  a blow,  or  a 
raised  lump  resulting  from  a blow  on  the  per- 
son. 

clout1  (klout),  n.  [<  ME.  clout,  clut,  a patch, 
shred,  < AS.  clut,  a patch,  a plate  (of  metal)  (> 
Icel.  klutr,  a kerchief,  = Sw.  klut  = Dan.  kind, 
a rag,  clout),  < W.  clwt  = Ir.  Gael,  dud  = Manx 
clooid,  a clout,  patch.]  1.  A patch;  a piece  of 
cloth,  leather,  etc.,  used  to  mend  something. 


stud.]  To  stud  or  fasten  with  nails. 

With  his  knopped  shon  [buckled  shoes]  clouted  full  thykke. 

Piers  Ploivman‘8  Crede,  1.  424. 

clouted1  (klou'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  clout \ v.]  1. 
Patched ; mended  with  clouts ; mended  or  put 
together  clumsily ; cobbled : as,  clouted  shoes. 
A clouted  cloak  about  him  was, 

That  held  him  frae  the  cold. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  188). 

2.  Clothed  or  covered  with  clouts  or  patched 
garments ; ragged : as,  a clouted  beggar. 
Clouted2  (klou' ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cloufi,  v.~\ 
Studded,  strengthened,  or  fastened  with  clout- 
nails. 

I thought  he  slept ; and  put 
My  douted  brogues  from  off  my  feet. 

Shak. , Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
The  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  douted  shoon. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  635. 

[Some  regard  the  word  clouted  in  the  above 
passages  as  cloutedX , patched  or  mended.] 
Clouted3  (klou'ted),  p.  a.  A variant  of  clotted. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

One  that  ’noints  his  nose  with  clouted  cream  and  pomatum. 

Chapman , May-Day,  ii.  2. 


Branch  of  the  Clove-tree  ( Caryophyllus  aromaticus ),  with 
unopened  bud. 

the  f amily  Myrtacese,  originally  of  the  Moluccas, 
now  cultivated  in  Zanzibar,  the  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  and  other  tropical  regions.  The  tree  is  a 
handsome  evergreen,  from  15  to  30  feet  high,  with  large, 
elliptic,  smooth  leaves  and  numerous  purplish  flowers  on 
jointed  stalks.  Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  in  the 
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clove 

volatile  oil  for  which  the  flower-buds  are  prized.  Cloves 
are  very  largely  used  as  a spice,  and  in  medicine  for  their 
stimulant  and  aromatic  properties. 

Biron.  A lemon. 

Long.  Stuck  with  cloves.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

2.  The  tree  which  hears  cloves.— 3.  [F.  clou, 

a nail:  see  etym.]  Along  spike-nail Mother 

Cloves,  the  dried  fruit  of  the  clove-tree,  resembling  cloves 
somewhat  in  appearance,  but  larger  and  less  aromatic.— 
Oil  Of  cloves,  an  essential  oil  obtained  from  the  buds  of 
the  clove-tree.  It  is  the  least  volatile  of  the  essential  oils, 
and  consists  of  eugenol  and  caryophyllene.  It  is  color- 
less or  has  a faint  yellow  tinge,  a strong  characteristic 
odor,  and  a burning  taste.—  Royal  Clove,  an  abnormal 
state  of  the  clove,  in  which  it  has  an  unusual  number  of 
sepals  and  large  bracts  at  the  base  : once  held  in  high  re- 
pute from  its  rarity  and  supposed  virtues.— Wild  clove, 
a small  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  Venezuela,  Pimento, 
racemosa,  which  yields  oil  of  myrcia,  the  basis  of  bay- rum. 
clove5  (klov),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  In  Eng- 
land,  a weight  of  cheese,  etc.  A statute  of  1430 
makes  the  clove  equal  to  7 pounds.  The  word  is  still  used 
in  Suffolk  and  Essex  for  a weight  of  8 pounds  of  cheese  or 
wool,  as  a division  of  the  wey. 


[<  clown  + -age.'] 


Clover-hay  Worm  ( Hysopygia  costalis),  natural  size, 
i,  2,  larvae  ; 3,  cocoon  ; 4,  chrysalis ; 5,  6.  moth,  with  wings  expanded 
and  closed;  7,  worm  covered  with  silken  web. 


lyflower.li  If.  Same  as  clove*,  1. 

In  that  countree  growen  many  trees  that  beren  clowe- 
gilofres  and  notemuges.  Mandeville,  Travels. 


clove-bark,  clove- cinnamon  (klov'bark,  -sin'1'-  clovered  (klo'verd),  a.  [<  clover  + -ed 2.]  Cov- 

a-mon),  n.  Same  as  clove-cassia  (which  see,  ered  with  clover. 

under  cassia).  Flocks  thick -nibbling  through  the  clover'd  vale, 

clove-gillyflower  (klov'jiFi-flou-Or),  n.  [ME.  Thomson,  Summer,  1.  1235. 

clowe  gilofre,  etc.,  clove;  in  mod.  sense  a new  clover-grass  (klo'ver-gras),  n.  Same  as  clover. 
comp,  of  clove * + gillyflower:  see  clove * and  ail-  clover-huller  (klo'ver-huFOr),  n.  A machine 

’ ->..*<  ...  for  separating  clover-seeds  from  their  hulls. 

clover-leaf  (klo'vOr-lef ),  n.  The  leaf  of  clover ; 
a trefoil. 

clover-sick  (klo'ver-sik),  a.  In  bad  condition 
from  being  too  long 
used  for  raising  clo- 
ver: said  of  land, 
clover-weevil  (klo'- 
ver-we<'vil),  n.  A 
kind  of  weevil  of  the 
genus  Apion,  differ- 
ent species  of  which 
feed  on  the  seeds  of 
the  clover,  as  also 
on  tares  and  other 
leguminous  plants. 

A.  apricans,  especially,  is 
frequently  very  destruc- 
tive to  fields  of  red  clo- 
ver, laying  its  eggs  among 
the  flowers,  from  which 
the  grubs  eat  their  way 

into  the  pods.  It  is  of  a bluish-black  color  and  little  more 
than  a line  in  length, 
clovery  (klo'ver-i),  a. 


2.  One  of  the  popular  names  of  Dianthus  Cary- 
ophyllus,  given  especially  to  the  clove-scented, 
double-flowered,  whole-colored  varieties, 
clove-hitch  (klov'hich),  n.  See  hitch,  6. 
clove-hook  (klov'huk),  n.  Naut.,  same  as  sis- 
ter-hook. 

clovel  (klo'vel),  n.  [E.  dial.]  Same  as  hack-bar. 
cloven  (klo'vn),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  cloven,  < AS.  clofen, 
pp.  of  cleofan,  cleave : see  cleave2.]  1.  Divided; 
parted,  split;  riven. 

She  did  confine  thee  . . . 

Into  a cloven  pine.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  In  her.  See  sar celled — cloven  hoof.  See  hoof. 

—To  show  the  cloven  hoof,  to  show  that  one  has  designs 
of  an  evil  or  diabolic  character,  the  devil  being  commonly 
represented  with  cloven  hoofs. 

cloven-berry  (klo'vn-berH),  n.  A shrub  of  the 
West  Indies,  Samyda  serrulata,  which  bears  a 
dehiscent  fleshy  fruit. 

cloven-footed  (klo'vn-fut/,ed),  a.  [ME.  clove- 
fote ; < cloven  + foot  4-  -ed2.  ] 1 . Having  the 

foot  divided  into  parts ; cloven-hoofed ; fis- 
siped. — 2.  In  ornith.,  having  the  webs  of  a 

palmate  foot  deeply  incised,  so  that  the  foot  is  

almost  semipalmate,  as  in  a tern  of  the  genus  clovewort  (klov'wert), 
Sydrochelidon,  the  Larus  fissipes  or  cloven-foot-  ‘ - 

ed  gull  of  early  authors, 
cloven-hoofed  (klo'vn-hoft),  a.  Having  the 
hoof  divided  into  two  parts,  as  the  ox. 
clove-pink  (klov'pingk),  n.  The  carnation, 

* Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 

clover  (klo'ver),  n.  [E.  dial,  claver,  clavver,  Sc. 
claver , claiver ; < ME.  clover,  earlier  claver,  < AS. 


Clover-weevil  ( Apion  apricans). 
(Vertical  line  shows  natural  size.) 


. . _ [<  clover  + -y*.]  Full  of  . „ , . „ _ 

clover;  abounding  in  clover : as,  clovery  grass,  clownishness  (klou'nish-nes), 


Tbey  [peasant  women]  bring  a sense  of  the  country's 
clovery  pasturage,  in  the  milk  just  drawn  from  the  great 
cream-colored  cows.  Uowells , Venetian  Life,  vi. 

[<  clove * + wort1.] 


cloy 

clown  (kloun),  v.  i.  [<  clown,  ».]  To  act  or  be- 
have as  a clown ; play  the  clown. 

Beslirew  me,  he  clowns  it  properly  indeed. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  2. 

clownaget  (klou'naj),  n. 

The  manners  of  a ciown. 

And  he  to  serve  me  thus ! ingratitude 
Beyond  the  coarseness  yet  of  any  cloumage. 

B.  Jo?i8on,  Tale  of  a Tub,  i.  4. 
Rural  clownage  or  urbanity.  Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 

clownery  (klou'ner-i),  n.  [<  clown  + -cry .]  1. 
The  condition  or  character  of  a clown ; ill-breed- 
ing; rustic  behavior;  rudeness  of  manners. 

Honesty  is  but  a defect  of  wit ; 

Respect  but  mere  rusticity  and  cloivnery. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  ii.  1. 
’Twere  as  good 
I were  reduc’d  to  clownery. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  2. 

2.  Clownish  buffoonery,  as  in  a pantomime. 

The  trivial  and  the  bombastic,  the  drivelling,  squinting, 
sprawling  clowneries  of  nature,  with  her  worn  out  stage- 
properties  and  rag-fair  emblazonments. 

Sterling,  quoted  in  Whipple’s  Lit.  and  Life,  p.  113. 

clown-heal  (kloun'hel),  n.  A common  labiate 
plant,  Stachys  palustris : first  so  called  by  the 
herbalist  Gerard  because  a countryman  who 
had  cut  himself  to  the  bone  with  a scythe  was 
said  to  have  healed  the  wound  with  this  plant. 
Also  called  clown’s  allheal  and  clown’s  wound- 
wort. 

clownish  (klou'nish),  a.  [<  clown  + -ish1.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  clowns  or 
rustics;  like  a clown;  rude;  coarse;  awkward; 
ungainly. 

A cloud  of  cumbrous  gnattes  doe  him  molest,  . . . 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  bmsheth  oft.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  23. 

What  if  we  essay’d  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father’s  court  7 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  3. 
He  [Leicester]  mimicked  with  ready  accent  the  manners 
of  the  affected  or  the  clownish,  and  made  his  own  graceful 
tone  and  maimer  seem  doubly  such  when  he  resumed  it. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xvii. 
2.  Abounding  in  clowns ; dull ; stupid ; uncul- 
tured; unrefined:  as,  “a  clownish  neighbour- 
hood,” Drydcn.  = Syn.  Churlish,  Loutish,  etc.  See  boor - 
ish. 

clownishly  (klou'nish-li),  adv.  In  a clownish 
manner;  coarsely;  rudely. 

n.  The  state  or 


A name  given  to  plants  belonging  to  the  fam- 

a,,  ,r  i , , , clownist  (klou'nist),  rt.  [<  clown  + -ist.~\  One 

Clow1  (klou),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  who  n w„  . „ ,iL  J 


quality  of  being  clownish;  rusticity;  coarse- 
ness or  rudeness  of  behavior  or  language;  in- 
civility; awkwardness. 

Even  his  Dorick  dialect  has  an  incomparable  sweetness 
in  its  clownishness.  Dryden. 


of  clough 1,  5. 

clow2  (klo),  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  claw.)  To  scratch; 
haul  about  and  claw,  as  boys  in  horse-nlav. 
[North.  Eng.] 

, clowe-gilofret,  w ■ [ME. : see  clove-gillyflower 

clafre,  usually  clsefre  - D.  klaver  = MLGr.  klever,  *and  clove*.)  A clove. 

klaveren,  LG.  klever,  klewer  — Dan.  klover  = Sw.  clown  (kloun),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cloune  (Levins, 
klbfver=(  in  shorter  form)  OIIG.  chleo,  chle  1570,  perhaps  the  earliest  instancecited),=Ieel. 
( chlew -),  MHG.  kle  ( klew -),  G.  Idee,  clover.  Root  klunni,  a clumsy,  boorish  fellow  (=  North  Fries, 
unknown.]  1.  A name  of  various  common  spe- 


cies of  plants  of  the  genus  Trifolium,  of  the 
family  Fabaccse.  They  are  low  herbs,  chiefly  found 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
There  are  about  250  species,  of  which  about  55  are  natives 
of  the  United  States,  chiefly  west  of  the  Kooky  Mountains. 
Many  are  valuable  forage-plants.  The  red,  purple  or 
meadow  clover,  T.  pratense,  is  extensively  cultivated  for 
fodder  and  as  a fertilizer.  The  white  or  Dutch  clover,  T. 
repens,  is  common  in  pastures.  The  Alsike  clover,  T.  hy- 
bridum,  and  the  Italian,  carnation,  or  crimson  clover,  T. 
incarnatum,  are  sometimes  cnltivated.  Other  species, 
mostly  weeds  of  little  value,  are  the  yellow  or  hop  clover, 
T.  agrarium  ; the  stone,  hare's-foot,  or  rabbit-foot  clover! 
T.  arvense ; the  strawberry  clover,  T.  fragiferum ; the 
buffalo  clover,  T.  reflexum;  the  zigzag  clover,  T.  medium- 
etc.  The  above  are  all  natives  of  Europe,  though  several 
are  widely  naturalized. 

2.  One  of  several  plants  of  other  gen  era  belong- 
ing  to  the  same  order.  Species  of  Melilotus  are  known 
as  sweet  clover  and  Bokhara  or  tree  clover.  Bur-  or  heart- 
clover  is  Medicago  Arabica ; Calvary  clover,  the  spiny- 
truitedMedicagointertexta;  bush-clover,  species  of  Lespe- 
deza;  bird’s-foot  clover,  Lotus  corniculatus  and  Trigonella 
ornithopodioides ; prairie  clover,  species  of  Petalostemon ; 
etc.— Clover-hay  worm,  the  larva  of  the  pyralid  moth, 
Hysopygia  costalis.  It  occurs  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  was  probably  brought  from  Eu- 
rope ; it  feeds  exclusively  upon  stored  clover,  matting  it 
together  with  silk  filled  with  excremental  pellets,  and 
utterly  spoiling  it  as  food  for  stock.  It  makes  its  cocoon 
either  at  the  borders  of  the  hay-mow  or  stack,  or  entirely 
away  from  it,  under  a board  or  other  shelter.  There  are 
two  or  three  annual  generations,  and  the  insect  hibernates 
as  a larva.  See  cut  in  next  column. — Clover-root  borer. 
See  borer. — To  be  or  live  in  clover,  to  be  like  a cow  in 
a clover-field  — that  is,  in  most  comfortable  or  enjoyable 
circumstances  ; live  luxuriously  or  in  abundance. 


klonne,  a clown,  bumpkin — Wedgwood);  cf.  Sw. 
dial.  Jcluns , a hard  knob,  a clumsy  fellow,  klunn , 
a log,  Dan.  Hunt , a log,  a block,  = D.  Mont,  a 
clod,  lump;  cf.  also  Dan.  Sw.  Mump , a lump 
(see  club*  and  clump l) ; for  the  sense,  cf.  block- 
head, clodpoll.  The  notion  that  the  word  clown 
is  derived  from  L.  colonus,  a husbandman  (see 
colony ),  though  phonetically  possible  (cf.  crown , 
ult.  < L.  corona ),  is  erroneous;  but  it  has  per- 
haps affected  the  use  of  clown.]  1.  A man  of 
rustic  or  coarse  manners ; a person  without  re- 
finement ; a lout ; a boor ; a churl. 

By  my  soul,  a swain ! a most  simple  clown  ! 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1. 
As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is : thou  art  mated  with  a 
clown, 

And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag 
thee  down.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

2.  A husbandman;  a peasant;  a rustic. 

When  Little  John  came,  to  gambols  they  went, 

Both  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  clovm. 

Robin  Hood.' 8 Birth  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  346). 
The  clown,  the  child  of  nature  without  guile, 

Blest  with  an  infant’s  ignorance  of  all 

But  his  own  simple  pleasures.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  623. 

3.  A professional  or  habitual  jester ; a merry- 
man  or  buffoon,  as  in  a pantomime,  circus,  or 
other  place  of  entertainment,  and  formerly  in 
the  households  of  the  great. 

The  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh. 

„ o • . . Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  2. 

= Syn.  See  jester  and  zany. 


who  acts  the  clown ; a clown. 

We  are,  sir,  comedians,  tragedians,  tragi -comedians, 
comi-tragedians,  pastorists,  humorists,  clownists,  satirists. 
Middleton  (and  another),  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  v.  1. 

clown’s-treacle  (klounz'tre//kl),  n.  A name  of 
the  garlic,  Allium  sativum. 
clowring  (klour'ing),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  clour,  a 
lump.]  In  stone-cutting,  the  process  of  split- 
ting off  superfluous  stone  with  a wedge-shaped 
chisel,  or  with  a pick,  thus  reducing  the  faces 
of  the  stone  to  nearly  plane  surfaces.  In  this 
condition  it  is  said  to  be  wasted  off. 
cloy1  (kloi),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  *cloyer,  var.  of  cloer,  F. 
clouer,  nail,  fasten  or  join  with  nails  (in  comp. 
cncloyer  (see  accloy ),  cloy,  choke  or  stop  up, 
var.  of  enclouer , nail,  drive  in  a nail),  < clo,  clou , 
< L.  clavus,  a nail:  see  clove & and  cloufi.]  If. 
To  pierce ; gore. 

Which  with  his  cruell  tuske  him  deadly  cloyd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  48. 

2f.  In  farriery,  to  prick  (a  horse)  in  shoeing. 

He  never  shod  a horse  but  he  cloyed  him. 

Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

3f.  To  stop  up ; obstruct ; clog. 

The  duke’s  purpose  was  to  have  cloyed  the  harbour  by 
sinking  ships  laden  with  stones. 

Speed,  Henry  VI.,  IX.  xvi.  § 30. 

4.  To  spike ; drive  a spike  into  the  vent  of:  as, 
to  cloy  a gun. 

Did  J ove  look  on  us,  I would  laugh,  and  swear 
That  his  artillery  is  cloy’d  by  me. 

Fletcher  (and  M assinger  ?),  False  One,  v.  4. 

5.  To  satiate;  gratify  to  repletion  or  so  as  to 
cause  loatMng ; surfeit ; sate. 

Who  can  . . . 

. . . cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a feast  ? 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

Let  smooth-chinn  d amourists  be  cloy’d  in  play, 

And  surfeit  on  the  bane  of  hateful  leisure. 

Ford,  Fame’s  MemoriaL 

= Syn.  5.  Sate,  etc.  (see  satisfy),  pall,  glut,  gorge. 


cioy 

cloy2t  (kloi),  v.  t.  [Appar.  a corruption  of 
claw,  v.,  by  confusion  with  cloy1.]  To  stroke 
with  a claw. 

Hia  royal  bird 

Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  bis  beak 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

cloyert  (kloi'er),  n.  [<  cloy 2 + -er1.]  One  who 
intrudes  on  tho  profits  of  young  sharpers  by 
claiming  a share.  [Thieves’  slang.] 

. Then  there’s  a cloyer,  or  snap,  that  dogs  any  new  brother 
in  that  trade  and  snaps  — will  have  hall  in  any  booty. 

Middleton  and  Dekker , Roaring  Girl. 

cloyless  (kloi'les),  a.  [<  cloy1  + -less.]  Not 
causing  satiety. 

Epicurean  cooks 

Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  1. 

cloymentt  (kloi'ment),  n.  [<  cloy1  + -ment.] 
Surfeit;  repletion  beyond  the  demands  of  ap- 
petite. 

Alas,  their  love  may  be  call’d  appetite  . . . 

That  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment , and  revolt. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 

club1  (klub),  n.  [<  ME.  club,  clubb,  clubbe,  also 
clob,  etc.,  < Icel.  Mubba  = Sw.  klubba  = Dan. 
klub,  prob.  an  assimilated  form  (bb  < mb,  mp) 
of  Icel.  klumba,  a club,  = Sw.  Dan.  Mump, 
clump,  lump;  cf.  Sw.  klubb,  a clump,  block; 
Dan.  klumpfodet,  clubfooted:  see  clump1  and 
clown.  As  the  name  of  a suit  of  cards,  clubs  is 
a translation  of  Sp.  bast  os,  the  suit  of  clubs, 
pi.  of  basto,  a club,  a cudgel  (see  basto,  baston). 
The  figure  on  these  cards  is  now  a trefoil  or 
clover-leaf;  cf.  Dan.  Mover  = D.  klaver,  a club 
at  cards,  lit.  ‘clover’:  see  clover.]  1.  A stick 
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club-moss 

clubbing-drinkt  (klub'ing-dringk),  n.  A bever- 
age drunk  at  a club,  tavern,  or  coffee-house. 

He  hath  a drink  called  cauphe  [coffee],  which  is  made  of 
a brown  berry,  and  it  may  be  called  their  clubbing-drink 
between  meals.  Howell,  Letters  (1650). 


He  had  a tew  gray  hairs  plaited  and  clubbed  behind. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  17. 

4.  Milit.,  to  demoralize  or  confuse  by  a blun- 
der in  tactical  manceuvers : as,  to  club  a bat- 

, [Slang.]  vi„uu 

Club2  (klub),  n.  [Appears  first  in  the  middle  clubbish1  (klub'ish),  a.  [<  club1  + -ish1.]  Rude 
of  the  17th  century,  written  club  or  clubbe,  and  clownish;  rustic, 
applied  to  convivial  societies  originating  and 
meeting  in  coffee-houses  and  taverns ; prob.  a 
particular  application  of  club1  in  the  sense  of  a 
‘clump’  or  ‘knot,’  i.  e.,  of  men  (see  club !,  3); 
cf.  Sw.  klubb,  a clump,  etc.  (see  club1),  dial,  a 
crowd;  G.  Mump,  a lump,  mass,  crowd:  see 
clump1.]  1.  A company  of  persons  organized 
to  meet  for  social  intercourse,  or  for  the  pro- 
motion of  some  common  object,  as  literature, 

Science,  politics,  etc.  Admission  to  the  membership 
of  chibs  Js  commonly  by  ballot.  Clubs  are  now  an  impor- 


Ten  kings  do  die  before  one  clubbish  clowne. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  231. 
clubbish2  (klub'ish),  a.  [<  club%  + -ish1.]  Dis- 
posed to  associate  or  club  together;  clubable. 
clubbist  (klub'ist),  n.  [<  club%  + -ist.]  One 
who  belongs  to  a party,  club,  or  association; 
a supporter  of  clubs.  [Rare.] 

The  crowd  shouted  out,  with  rage,  at  sight  of  this  latter 
the  name  of  a Jacobin  townsman  and  clubbist ; and  shook 
itself  to  seize  him.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  iv.  3. 

Literary  clubs  and  clubbists. 

Jour,  of  Education,  XVIII. 


, viuuo  OIO  nun  OU  1IUUU1-  Tnn.n. 

tant  feature  of  social  life  in  all  large  cities,  many  of  them  1 ,,  ,,  , , ...  your,  o/ 

occupying  large  buildings  containing  meeting-rooms,  li-  ClUDDy  (klub  l),  a.  [<  club%  + -7/1.]  Of  a club- 
braries,  restaurants,  etc.  si.TY1a  ot*  onhial  fiioriAoi'fi nn 

We  now  use  the  word  clubbe  for  a sodality  in  a tavern. 

Aubrey  (1659). 

What  right  has  any  man  to  meet  in  factious  clubs  to 
vilify  the  government?  Dryden,  Ded.  of  The  Medal. 


able  or  social  disposition.  Sala. 
club-compasses  (klub'kum//pas-ez),  n.  pi.  A 
form  of  compasses  having  a bullet  or  cone  at 
the  extremity  of  one  leg,  which  is  inserted  in  a 

_ - — hole. 

friendship.  °"r  Cht6  la  to  advance  (klub'fist),  n.  A large  heavy  fist; 

2 A flub  Vimwo  o m.  ...  ’ ‘ hence,  a brutal  fellow.  Mir.  for  Mans, 

d.  A club-house. — 3.  The  runted  expenses  of  club-fisted  i „ i r„ 

a company;  joint  charge  ; mess  account.  nSteCt  ( b hS  ted)’  Havmg  a burly 

ourpeartnofdthea^rr011  h°USe’  bU‘ Paid  C^-f°0t  O^nb'fnt),  n.  [<  club1  + foot.  Cf.  G. 

pys,  ^iaiy-  klumpjms  = D.  klompvoet  = Icel.  klumbufotr  = 

Tion  C!™  7.7  „ . T V c 


4.  The  contribution  of  an  individual  to  a joint 
charge. 

The  fine  fellows  are  always  inviting  him  to  the  tavern, 
and  make  him  pay  his  club.  Surift,  Journal  to  Stella,  vi. 


uu.  wuvci  . dco  i/fwc/  .j  j. . ,/v  suck  mm  mo  wiw.  owiji,  journal  to  fiteila,  VI. 

or  piece  of  wood  suitable  for  being  wielded  club2  (klub),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clubbed,  ppr. 

m the  na.nn  n.s  a.  wfiannu  • a thiol*-  Tiaottw  r/  ^,.1.0.  „ 1 x m ’ 


in  the  hand  as  a weapon ; a thick,  heavy  stick 
used  as  a weapon ; a cudgel. 

But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

As  he  pulled  off  his  helmet,  a butcher  slew  him  with 
the  stroak  of  a club.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  A staff  or  stick  with  a crooked  head  used  in 
the  games  of  golf  and  hockey  for  driving  the 
ball.  See  golf-club,  1.— 3.  A round  solid  mass ; 
a clump ; a knot. 

The  hair  carried  into  a dub,  according  to  the  fashion. 

Bulwer. 

4.  A playing-card  that  is  marked  with  trefoils ; 
in  the  plural,  the  suit  so  marked. 

Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife. 

And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  218. 
The  suit  of  clubs  upon  the  Spanish  cards  is  not  the  tre- 
foils as  with  us,  but  positively  clubs,  or  cudgels,  of  which 
we  retain  the  name,  though  we  have  lost  the  figures;  the 
original  name  is  bastos.  The  spades  are  swords,  called  in 
Spam  espadas ; in  this  instance  we  retain  the  name  and 
some  faint  resemblance  of  the  figure. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  424. 


clubbing.  [<  club2,  n.]  I,  intrans.  1.  To  com- 
bine or  join  together,  as  a number  of  individ- 
uals, for  a common  purpose ; form  a club : as, 
to  club  together  to  form  a library.— 2.  Specifi- 
cally, to  contribute  to  a common  fund;  com- 
bine to  raise  money  for  a certain  purpose. 

We  were  resolved  to  dub  for  a coach.  Tatter,  No.  137. 
The  owl,  the  raven,  and  the  bat 
Clubbed  for  a feather  to  his  hat.  Swift. 

3.  To  be  united  in  producing  a certain  effect; 
combine  into  a whole. 

Till  grosser  atoms,  tumbling  in  the  stream 
Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  clubbed  into  a dream. 

Dryden. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  unite ; add  together  by  con- 
tribution; combine. 

By  thus  clubbing  our  books  in  a common  library,  we 
should  each  of  us  have  the  advantage  of  using  the  books 
of  all  the  other  members.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  119. 

The  two  brothers  who  clubbed  their  means  to  buy  an 
elephant.  T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  III.  i. 

2.  To  divide  into  an  average  amount  for  each 
individual  concerned:  as,  to  club  the  expense 


5.  In  entom.,  a suddenly  broadened  outer  por-  an  entertainment, 
tion  of  an  antenna,  formed  by  two,  three,  or  club3  (klub),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp 
more  enlarged  terminal  joints,  as  in  most  wee-  dubbing.  [Cf.  club *.]  Naut.,  to  drift  down  a tack, 
vdls.  See  cut  under  clavate^-.—  Q.  In  fungi  of  current  with  an  anchor  dragging  on  the  bottom,  club-headed  (klub'hetFed)  a 
the  family  Clavariei , the  claviform  receptacle  clubability,  clubbability  (klub-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  + -ed2.  Cf.  clodpoll , blockhead 
nr.  — - C.  Cooke.  British  [<  clubable : see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  beimr  a thick  head:  as.  “ 


r, , r rr-  clubbed , ppr. 

[Cf.  club*-.']  Naut.,  to  drift  down  a 


Dan.  klumpfod  (=  Sw.  klampfot),  a club-foot: 
see  club\]  1.  A deformed  or  distorted  foot : a 
foot  which  is  set  awry  from  the  ankle,  and  is 
generally  also  imperfect  in  shape  or  undersized. 
— 2.  A similar  twisted  condition  of  the  feet 
which  is  normal  in  some  animals,  as  sloths. — 
3.  [Without  the  hyphen.]  Congenital  distor- 
tion of  the  foot ; the  state  of  having  a club- 
foot or  club-feet ; talipes  (which  see) : as,  to 
be  afflicted  with  clubfoot ; the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  clubfoot.  Also  called  clubbing. club- 

foot moss.  Same  as  club-moss. 
clubfooted  (klub'futaed),  a.  [<  club-foot  + 
-ed2.]  Having  a club-foot  or  club-feet;  affect- 
ed with  clubfoot ; taliped, 
clubfootedness  (klub'fut^ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  clubfooted  or  taliped, 
club-grass  (klub'gras),  n.  A kind  of  grass  con- 
stituting the  small  genus  Corynephorus,  native 
to  southern  Europe.  It  has  a jointed  beard, 
which  is  club-shaped  at  the  apex, 
clubhaul  (klub'hal),  v.  t.  Naut.,  to  taek  (a 
ship)  when  in  danger  of  missing  stays  and  drift- 
ing ashore,  by  letting  go  the  lee  anchor  as  soon 
as  the  ship’s  head  comes  into  the  wind,  and 
then  causing  the  vessel  to  pay  off  in  the  right 
direction  by  hauling  on  a hawser  previously  at- 
tached to  the  anchor  and  led  in  on  the  lee  quar- 
ter. The  hawser  is  then  cut,  and,  the  sails  be- 
ing trimmed,  the  ship  stands  off  on  the  new 
tack. 


[<  club1  + head 

or  one  of  its  branches.  M.  C.  Cooke,  British  [\  clubable : see  -bihty.]  The  quality  of  being  a thick  head:  as,  “club-lieaded  antenn®,”  Der- 
r ungi,  p.  33o. — 7.  A small  spar  to  which  the  clubable  or  social.  ham. 

foot  of  a gaff-topsail  or  the  clue  of  a staysail  clubable,  clubbable  (klub'a-bl),  a.  [<  club 2 + club-house  (klub'hous),  n.  A house  occupied 

-aofe.]  Having  the  qualities  that  make  a man  by  a club,  or  in  which  a club  assembles,  it  is  - 

nt  to  be  a member  of  a social  club ; companion-  t41000  •"'*  — *■ — * -> 

able;  sociable. 

John  Gibson  Lockhart  was  not  a social  or  clubbable  man. 

Carruthers. 

A very  small  body  of  citizens  entitled  to  be  classed  as 
clubable  men.  The  Century,  XXV.  311. 

club-ballf  (klub'bal),  n.  A game.  See  extract. 

Club-ball  is  a pastime  clearly  distinguished  from  cambuc 
or  goff.  . . . The  difference  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
the  one  being  played  with  a curved  bat  and  the  other  with 
^a  straight  one.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  173. 

clubbed  (klubd),  a.  [<  ME.  dubbed,  clobbed,  club- 
shaped,  also  rude;  < club1  + -ed2.]  Shaped 
like  a club ; thickened  at  the  end. 

Grete  dobicd  staves.  Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Monk’s  Tale,  1. 10. 


<!  uum,  ui  m wmcn  a ciiio  assemDies.  It  is  a 
place  of  meeting  and  entertainment,  always  open  to  those 
who  are  members  ot  the  club.  To  the  original  coffee-room 
and  news-room  the  typical  modern  club-house  adds  library 
and  reading-room,  and  usually  card-,  billiard-,  and  smok- 
ing-rooms, baths,  etc.,  and  often  bedrooms.  The  cuisine 
and  domestic  departments  are  also  complete. 

Club-law  (klub'ld),  n,  1.  Government  by  clubs 
or  violence ; the  use  of  arms  or  force  in  place 
oflaw. — 2.  In  the  game  of  loo,  a rule  that  when 
clubs  are  trumps  no  player  may  pass  or  give  up 
his  hand. 

clubman1  (klub'man),  n. ; pi.  clubmen  (-men). 
[< club1  + man.]  One  who  carries  a club;  one 
who  fights  with  a club. 


or  jib  is  bent  to  make  the  sail  set  to  the  best 
^advantage. 


Alcides,  surnam’d  Hercules, 

_ f The  only  clubman  of  his  time. 

The  finger-ends  are  swollen,  and  a dubbed  appearance  , , „ ,,  , , , Soliman  and.  Perseda,  1599. 

present.  Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sci..  V.  98.  ClUD-IIlclIl"  (klub  man),  n.  [<  club%  + man.] 

A member  of  a club ; one  who  prefers  the  life 
of  clubs. 


is  present.  Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sci.,  V.  98. 

Specifically,  in  entom. : (a)  Clavate ; dilated  toward  the 
apex : as,  clubbed  antennae  or  tibia.  See  cut  under  cla- 


apex  . uuvuuuw  v/i  MUITO.  uoo  cun  unutu  ctu- 

vatek.  (o)  Forming  a club:  as,  clubbed  terminal  joints  of 
the  antennae. 


_ N _„/7  ...  [<  club 2 + 

iT&srsc ■s&zssi&ssa  5rsss5ai.ti«asi.+js  sx  *=r  'J  **  "““e"  °r  IU”erot * 

rfJi!  via  tie  butt).  cl«mi.  (Hnb-ta),  (V«U  »■  of  « "SifflS?., ““ 


Cbt’T  See  dfbedf  1 • T°  teat  who  clubs ; one  who  stnkes'with  a club, 
with  a club.— 2.  To  convert  into  a club;  use  clubber2  (klub'er),».  K clubfi,  v.  + - er kl 

of  fho1  Wref’  musk'“,t  taking  hold  *who  belongs  to  a club ; a clubbist ; a club 

of  the  barrel  and  staking  with  the  butt).  tubbing  (klub'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  dulf 

[’•.  regarded  as  intransitive.]  1.  The  state  of 
conflict  With  bayonets  and being  or  becoming  clubbed  or  club-shaped,  as 

3 Tnwwito  oofL  L ■ • “ ’ , the  hands  or  feet.-2.  Same  as  clubfoot,  kee 

resJmbUno’aclub  ^ lna  solldmass  orkllot  club-foot,  3.-3.  The  act  of  beating  with  a club : 
resemming  a club.  as,  the  police  resorted  to  clubbing. 


the  antenme.  ' Hawthorne  does  not  . . . covet  the  applause  of  the 

dub1  (kiub)  v.  t.  : pret.  and  pp.  dubbed,  ppr.  clubber1  (klub'er),  n.  K c;«61  + .erl  l One  ? clubTm-  . A’  Rev ” CXXIIL  48°- 

clubbing.  \fclub^,n.  S qq  clubbed.]  1.  To  heat  who  clubs;  one  who  strikes  with  a club.  club-master  (klub ' mas  " ter),  n. 


master.] 

tclub. 

’lub-Hivoo  uiuoi,  ft.  Hie  t-.itiii  if  n ill  iijurm 

of  plants  of  the  family  Lycopodiacese,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  genus  Lycopodium.  Also  called 
clubfoot  moss. 

The  club-moss  (Selago)  was  a fetish  of  another  kind. 
The  man  who  carried  the  divine  object  was  secure  against 
all  misfortune:  and  blindness  could  be  cured  by  the 


club-moss 

fumes  of  a few  of  its  leaves,  which  were  dried  and  thrown 
into  the  fire.  It  had  to  be  gathered  with  a curious  magi- 
cal  ceremony.  C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  260. 


club-room  (klub'rom),  n.  The  apartment  m 
which  a club  meets. 

clubroot  (klub'rot),  n.  A disease  of  theroots  of 
cabbage,  consisting  of  large  swellings,  caused 
by  the  myxomycetous  fungus  Plasmodiophora 
J^rassiccc 

club-rush  (klub'rush),  n.  1.  Aplant  of  the  genus 
Scirpus. — 2.  The  cattail  reed,  Typha  latifolia . 
club-shaped  (klub'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
club:  clavate. 

club-skate  (klub'skat),  n.  [<  club*  + skate. 
The  first  skate  of  the  kind  made  with  heel-but- 
ton and  clamp  for  the  sole  was  named  the  “ New 
York  Club  skate,”  after  an  organization  then 
existing  (I860).]  A skate  the  framework  of 
which  is  made  of  light  iron  or  steel,  with  clamps, 
springs,  or  screws,  to  fasten  it  securely  to  the 
shoe.  „ , . 

clubster  (klub'ster),  n.  [<  club * + -ster.]  A 
frequenter  of  clubs  ; a boon  companion. 

He  was  no  clubster  listed  among  good  fellows. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  145. 

club-topsail  (klub'top//sal,  -sl),  n.  Naut.,  a 
large  gaff-topsail,  used  in  yachts,  having  a small 
spar  called  a club  bent  to  its  foot  so  as  to  ex- 
tend it  beyond  the  end  of  the  gaff.  The  head  of 
the  sail  is  also  extended  above  the  masthead  by  a light 
spnr  called  a hoisting-pole.  See  club1,  n.,  7. 

cluck  (kink),  v.  [Also  dial,  clutch ; earlier  usu- 
ally clock  (see  clock1);  < ME.  clokken,  < AS. 
cloccian  — MD.  klocken , D.  klokken  = MLG. 
klucken,  LG.  klukkcn  — MUG.  klucken,  also 
glucken , G.  glucken  — Dun.  klukke  = Sw.  klucka 
— W.  clwcian,  clocian  = L.  glocire,  later  *glo- 
ciare  (cf.  glocidare  and  gluttire,  cited  from  Fes- 
tus)  (>  It.  chiocciare,  crocciare  = Sp.  clocar, 
cloquear,  coclear  = Pr.  cloquiar  = OF . cloucer , 
gloucer,  later  glosser,  glousser,  F.  glousser),  cluck 
as  a hen  (cf.  It.  cluoccia  = »p.  clueca  = MLG. 
klucke  = MHG.  klucke,  G.  klucke,  glucke,  a brood- 
ing hen;  E.  dial,  deck1,  hatch,  deck *,  cluck),  = 
Gr.  uroiCCctv,  cluck  as  a hen;  cf.  Gr.  Krefto.v, 
croak  as  a jackdaw,  groan  in  disapprobation ; 
Hind,  kurkurana,  cluck,  cackle,  murmur:  all 
imitative  words,  more  or  less  varied,  which  may 
be  compared,  as  to  form,  with  chuck1,  click1, 
clack,  crake,  croak,  cock L]  I.  intrans.  To  utter 
the  call  or  cry  of  a brooding  hen  or  a hen  with 
young  chicks. 

The  lines  were  only  a part  of  the  sound  of  liis  wife’s 
tongue,  distracting  him  no  more  than  the  clucking  of  the 
maternal  hens  about  the  house. 

W.  M.  Baker , New  Timothy,  p.  56. 

II.  trans.  To  call  or  incite  by  clucking,  as  a 
hen  her  chicks. 

When  she  (poor  hen  !),  fond  of  no  second  brood, 

Has  cluck’d  thee  to  the  wars.  Sliak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 
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Hence — 3.  Anything  that  guides  or  directs 
one  in  an  intricate  case ; a guide  or  key  to  the 
solution  of  a puzzle  or  problem,  or  the  unravel- 
ing of  a plot  or  mystery:  in  allusion  to  the 
mythological  story  that  Theseus  was  guided 
by  a clue  of  thread  through  the  Cretan  laby- 
rinth. 

They  are  only  to  be  understood  and  traced  by  the  clue 
of  experience.  Bacon , Political  Fables,  x.,  Expl. 

This  clue  will  unravel  what  otherwise  would  seem  very 
inconsistent  in  my  father's  domestic  character. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  3. 

4.  A measure  of  yarn  or  hemp,  4,800  yards. — 

5.  Naut.,  a lower  corner  of  a square  sail  or  the 
aftmost  corner  of  a fore-and-aft  sail — Clues  of  a 
hammock  the  combination  of  small  lines  by  which  it  is 
suspended.—  From  Clue  to  earing  (naut.),  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  ; from  one  end  to  the  other ; throughout ; 

clue,  clew  (klo),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  clued,  clewed, 
ppr.  cluing,  clewing.  [<  clue,  clew,  ».]  1.  Naut., 
to  haul  up  to  the  yard  (the  lower  corners  of  a 
topsail,  topgallantsail,  or  royal)  by  means  of 
the  clue-lines : used  with  up 


cluck  (kluk),  n.  [<  cluck,  v.  In  second  sense, 
of . click1, n.]  1 . A sound  uttered  by  a hen  when 
broody,  or  in  calling  her  chicks. — 2.  Same  as 
cliclc1  2 . 

clucking-hen  (kluk'ing-hen),  n,  A name  in 
Jamaica  of  the  crying-bird,  carau,  or  limpkin, 
Aramus  pictus. 

cludiform  (klo'di-form),  a.  [<  ML.  *cludus  (a 
reflex  of  OF.  clou,  < L.  clavus,  a nail : _ see  clove 4 
and  clavus)  + L.  forma,  shape.]  Nail-shaped ; 
cuneiform : specifically  applied  to  the  charac- 
ters of  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  and  Persia.  See  arrow-headed  and  cu- 
± neiform . [Rare.] 

clue,  clew  (klo),  n.  [<  ME.  clewe,  clowe,  clue,  < 
AS.’  cliwen,  clywen,  cleowen  (once  clywe)  = D. 
kluwen,  formerly  also  klauwe,  klouwe,  = LG. 
kluwe,  klouwen  = OHG.  chliuwa,  chliwa,  MHG. 
kliuwe , with  dim.  OHG.  chliuwelin,  MIIG.  kliu- 
welin,  and  kliuwel,  dissimilated  kniulm,  kniuwel, 
G.  knauel  (>  Dan.  nbgle,  neut.,  clue),  a ball,  a 
ball  of  thread;  ef.  L.  gluere,  draw  together, 
Skt.  glaus,  a ball ; perhaps  akin  to  L.  glomus, 
a clue,  a ball  of  thread  (see  glomerate),  and 
globus,  a ball  (see  globe).  The  naut.  senses 
are  proto,  of  D.  origin.]  1.  A toall  or  skem  of 
thread  or  yarn. 

Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into 
the  pot  a clue  of  blue  yarn.  Burns,  Halloween,  h otes. 

2.  The  thread  or  yarn  that  is  wound  into  the 
form  of  a toall ; thread  in  general. 

He  [Theseus]  formed  that  ingenious  device  of  his  clue , 
which  led  directly  through  all  the  windings  of  the  laby- 
rinth. Bacon , Political  Fables,  x. 

It  is  decreed 

That  I must  die  with  her ; our  clue  of  life 

Was  spun  together.  . , . _ 

Massinger , Virgin-Martyr,  iv.  3. 


•‘Here  comes  Cape  Horn  ! ” said  the  chief  mate ; and  we 
had  hardly  time  to  haul  down  and  clew  up  before  it  was 
upon  us.  11  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  28. 

2 To  direct,  as  by  a clue  or  thread.  Beau,  and 
FI. 

clue-garnet  (klo' gar ' net),  n.  Naut.,  a pur- 
chase, consisting  of  two  single  blocks  and  a 
fall,  by  which  the  lower  comer  of  a square 
mainsail  or  foresail  is  hauled  up  to  the  yard, 
clue-iron  (klo'i  6rn),  n.  Naut.,  a shackle-shaped 
iron  at  the  clues  of  large  sails.  The  leech-rope 
and  foot-rope  of  the  sails  are  spliced  into  eyes  in  the  clue- 
iron,  and  the  tacks  and  sheets  secured  to  it. 
clue-jigger  (klo'jig^r),  n.  Naut.,  a small  pur- 
chase for  tricing  up  the  corners  of  topsails  and 
courses  forward  of  the  yards,  so  that  the  sails 
.may  toe  easily  furled. 

clue-line  (klo'lln;  colloq.  klo'lin),  n.  Naut.,  a 
purchase  or  single  rope  for  hauling  up  to  the 
yards  the  clues  of  topsails,  topgallantsails, 
and  royals.  _ _ _ . 

clumH  (klnm),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  clumvne,\ 
ME.  clurn , clom,  silence;  cf.  AS.  clumian  (once), 
mutter.  Imitative;  cf.  mum.']  I.  n.  Silence: 
also  used  as  an  exclamation  to  command  silence. 

Yef  [if]  ye  me  wylleth  yhere  [hear],  habbeth  amang  you 
clom  and  reste.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  266. 

Now,  paternoster,  “clum,”  quod  Nicolay, 

And  “clum,”  quod  Jon,  and  “ clum ,”  quod  Alisoun. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  L 452. 

II.  Silent;  glum. 

He  is  . . . clumme,  and  is  more  surly  to  be  spoken  with 
than  ever  he  was  before. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  165). 
clurn2  (klum).  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit 
of  climb. 

Clum3  (klnm),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  dimmed,  ppr. 
chumming.  [Cf .clumse.]  1.  To  handle  rougbly. 
—2.  To  clutch.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

Some  in  their  gripyng  tallants  clum  a ball  of  brasse. 

A Herring’s  Tayle,  1598. 

clumbent.  Obsolete  strong  preterit  plural  of 
climb. 


vivmu.  m . 

clumtoer  (klum'toer),  n,  A kind  of  spaniel  val- 
. ued  as  a retriever. 

Clump1  (klump),  n.  [<  ME.  * clump  (AS.  onlym 
longer  form  clympre  (var.  clymppe),  a lump  (of 
metal) ; cf.  clumper1)  = D.  klomp  = LG.  klump 
(>G.  klump,  klumpe,  klumpen)  = T> an.  Sw.  klump, 
a clump,  lump,  etc.  (prob.  = Icel.  klumba , as- 
similated klubba,  a club,  > E.  club1) ; cf.  Dan. 
klimp,  a clod,  = Sw.  klimp,  a clod,  lump,  dump- 
ling, Sw.  klamp,  a clump.  The  resemblance  of 
clump  to  lump  is  accidental,  and  its  connection 
with  clamp1,  clam1,  clumse,  etc.,  remote  and  un- 
certain.] 1.  A thick,  short,  unformed  piece  of 
wood  or  other  solid  substance;  a shapeless 
mass.— 2.  A cluster;  a small,  closely  gathered 
group : used  especially  of  trees  or  shrubs,  but 
sometimes  of  other  things  and  of  persons. 

ne  could  number  the  fields  in  every  direction,  and  could 
tell  how  many  trees  there  were  in  the  most  distant  clump. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  134. 

I observed  many  times  daily  for  more  than  a fortnight 
some  large  clumps  of  heartsease  growing  in  my  garden, 
before  I saw  a single  humble-bee  at  work. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  124. 

3.  A thick  solo  secured  to  an  ordinary  boot- 
sole  by  springs  or  by  cement. — 4.  A small 
spiral  curl  of  hair  pressed  flat  between  the  disk- 
shaped ends  of  a pair  of  erimping-tongs,  so  as 
to  lie  close  to  the  head.— 5.  A bivalve  mollusk 
of  the  family  Mactridce,  Lutraria  elliptica.  It  has 
a broad  flattish  shell  about  5 inches  long  and  3 inches 
high.  It  lives  chiefly  in  muddy  estuaries,  buried  a foot  or 
two  deep. 


clumse 

clump2  (klump),  v.  i.  [Prob.  < clump1,  n. ; cf. 
MLG.  klumpe,  klompe , a wooden  shoe,  clog,  a 
var.  form  of  the  noun.  Cf.  c(amp4.]  To  walk 
heavily  and  clumsily. 

clump-block  (klump  'blok),  n.  In  mech.,  a 
strongly  made  block  with  a thick  sheave  and  a 
large  opening.  See  cut  under  block. 
clump-boot  (klump'bot),  n,  [<  clump1  + boot*. 

Cf.  D.  klomp,  a clump,  also  a wooden  shoe.] 

A heavy  boot  for  rough  wear. 
dumper1  (klum'per),  it.  [<  ME.  *clumpre  (?),  < 
AS.dj/mpre,alump:  see  clump1.']  A large  piece; 
a lump ; in  coal-mining,  a large  mass  of  fallen 
rock.  [Forest  of  Dean,  Eng.] 
dumper  if  (klum'per),  v.  t.  [Freq.  of  verb 
* clump1,  or  ult.  < dumper1,  n. ; cf.  Dan.  klumpe, 

Sw.  klimpa,  clot,  coagulate;  from  the  noun: 
see  clump1.]  To  form  into  clumps  or  masses. 

Vapours  . . . 

Clumper' d in  balls  of  clouds. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  92. 

dumper2  (klum'per),  it.  [<  clump*  + -er1.  Cf. 
MLG.  klumpe,  klompe,  a wooden  shoe,  clog:  see 
dump 2.]  A thick,  heavy  shoe : usually  in  the 
plural.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Clumpertont,  n.  [Also  clomperton;  appar.  < 
clumper1  + -ton,  as  in  simpleton.  Cf.  clumpse  ~ 
clumse.]  A clown.  Minsheu,  1617 ; Coles,  1717. 

Fallinge  ...  to  altercation  with  a stronge  stubbeme 
clomperton,  he  was  shrowdlie  beaten  of  him. 

Polydorus  Vergilius  (trans.). 

clumping  (klum' ping),  it.  [<  clump1, 4,  + -ing1.] 
The  process  of  curling  the  hair  in  clumps. 
clumps1!,  clumpset  (klumps),  a.  and  it.  Vari- 
ant forms  of  clumse. 

clumps2  (klumps),  n.  [Appar.  orig.  pi.  of  clump1, 

??..]  A game  of  questions  and  answers.  The 
players  are  divided  into  two  parties ; two  players,  one 
from  each  side,  select  an  object  which  the  others  try  to 
discover  by  questioning  them,  the  answers  being  “yes” 
or  “no,”  and  each  party  questioning  that  one  of  the  two 
who  belongs  to  the  opposite  side.  The  side  that  guesses 
the  object  first  takes  one  player  from  the  other  side,  and 
this  continues  until  all  the  players  of  one  party  but  one  are 
taken  by  the  other,  when  that  one  is  beaten  or  “clumps. 

clumpy  (klum'pi),  a.  [<  clump1  + -y1)  = Sw. 
Tclumpig,  clumsy.]  Consisting  of  clumps ; mas- 
sive; lumpy. 

clumse  (klums),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  clumsed , ppr. 
clumsing.  [<  ME.  clumsen,  clomsen,  cloumsen,  < 
Norw.  Mumsa,  make  speechless,  palsy,  prevent 
from  speaking,  silence,  muzzle  (an  animal), 
also  klumra,  kluma,  klumme,  and  in  comp,  for- 
klumsa,  with  same  sense,  whence  klumsad,  pp., 
also  klumsa,  speechless,  palsied,  by  a spasm  or 
by  fear,  or  (as  sometimes  thought)  by  witchery, 

= Sw.  dial,  (with  strong  pp.  suffix)  ldummsen, 
klumsun,  klo  insen,  benumbed  with  cold;  with 
formative  -s  (or,  in  the  form  kluma,  directly; 
cf.  D.  kleumen,  and  in  comp,  ver-kleumen,  ver- 
klomen  (=  LG.  ver-Jdamen  = G.  ver-klomen),  be 
numb  with  cold — a secondary  form,  with  pp.  as 
adj.,  verkleumd  = LG.  verklamt,  equiv.  to  G.  ver- 
klommen  (with  strong  suffix),  benumbed  with 
cold)  from  an  assumed  pp.  ( *klumen ) of  a verb 
(fkliman)  from  the  pret.  of  which  (*klam)  is  de- 
rived E.  clam 1 with  its  cognates,  the  orig.  sense 
being  ‘to  stick,  adhere’:  the  word  clumse.,  with 
its  more  familiar  deriv.  clumsy,  being  thus  in 
relation  with  clam1,  clam*,  clem*,  etc. : see  these 
words.]  I.t  trans.  To  numb,  benumb,  stiffen, 
or  paralyze  with  cold  or  fear. 

That  clowde  cloumsed  vs  clene 
That  come  scliynand  so  clere, 

Such  syght  was  never  sene 
To  seke  all  sydis  seere.  York  Plays,  p.  191. 
Fadres  bihelden  not  sones  with  chimsid  hindis. 

Wyclif,  Jer.  xlvii.  3 (Purv.). 

He  that  will  noght  thynk  of  this  . . . 

He  is  outher  clomsed  [L.  hebes ] or  wode  [crazy]. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  1651. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  numbed,  benumbed, 
stiffened,  or  paralyzed  with  cold  or  fear. 

“ Haue,  Haukyu  I " quod  Pacyence,  “ and  ete  this  whan  the 
hungreth,  ... 

Or  whan  thow  clomsest  for  colde  or  clyngest  for  drye. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  50. 

2.  To  die  of  thirst.  [Shetland.] 

[Now  only  prov.] 

clumse  (klums),  a.  and  n.  [Also  clumpse,  clumps; 
< Norw.  klumsa,  speechless,  palsied,  benumbed ; 
or  short  for  clumsed,  pp.  of  clumse:  see  clumse, 
v.]  I.  a.  1.  Benumbed,  as  with  cold.  [Now 
only  prov.  Eng.] 

Entombi  [F.l,  stonied,  benummed,  clumpse,  asleep. 

Cot.gr  a ve. 

Pote  rF.l.  clumpse,  benummed,  or  swollen  with  cold. 

L “ Cotgrave. 

2.  Idle ; lazy ; loutish.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  Plain- 
dealing;  honest.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  n.  A stupid  fellow,  a numskull,  Bailey. 


clumsily 

clumsily  (klum'zi-li),  adv.  In  a clumsy  man- 
ner; awkwardly;  in  an  unhandy  manner;  with- 
out expertness,  tact,  dexterity,  or  grace. 

He  dared  not  deceive  them  grossly,  clumsily,  openly, 
impudently.  Lord  Brougham,  John  Wilkes. 

clumsiness  (klum'zi-nes),  n.  [<  clumsy  + -mess.] 
The  quality  of  being  clumsy;  awkwardness; 
unhandiness ; ungainliness ; want  of  readiness, 
nimbleness,  or  dexterity, 
clumsy  (klum'zi),  a.  [ A variation  of  clumse,  a., 
or  clumsed,  pp.,  with  suffix  -yl.]  If.  Stiffened 
with  cold ; benumbed. 

The  Carthaginians  . . . returned  to  the  camp  so  clummi 
and  frozen  as  scarcely  they  felt  the  joy  of  their  victory. 

Holland , tr.  of  Livy,  p.  425. 

2.  Acting  as  if  benumbed ; awkward ; ungain- 
ly ’ unhandy ; uncouth  ; without  expertness, 
dexterity,  tact,  or  grace:  as,  a clumsy  workman; 
a clumsy  wooer. 

T-his  precious  piece  of  verse,  I really  judge 
Is  meant  to  copy  my  own  character, 

A clumsy  mimic. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  316. 

3.  Manifesting  awkwardness;  ill-contrived  or 
ill-managed ; awkwardly  combined,  arranged, 
or  used:  as,  a clumsy  movement;  clumsy  sen- 
tences. 
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You  will  not  have  far  to  go,  seeing  that  He  is  now  even 
among  us  hearing  my  clumsy  words.  Kingsley. 

4.  So  made  as  to  be  unwieldy  in  certain  or  in 
all  uses  ; heavily  built ; large  aud  heavy ; not 
manageable,  light,  or  graceful. 

Dire  artiUery's  clumsy  car.  Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  27. 

5.  Awkward  in  appearance  or  use;  unfamiliar; 
anomalous;  outre. 

See  what  a lovely  shell.  . . . 

What  is  it?  a learned  man 
Could  give  it  a clumsy  name. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiv.  2. 
Clumsy  tea,  a tea  with  something  substantial  to  eat. 
Macmillan's  Mag.  = Syn.  2.  Ungainly,  Uncouth,  etc.  (see 
awkward),  heavy,  lumbering. 

clumsy-boots  (klum'zi-bots),  n.  See  loot‘d. 
clumsy-cleat  (klum'zi -klet),  n.  In  a whale- 
boat, a stout  thwart  with  a rounded  notch  on 
the  after  side.  C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mam- 
mals, p.  224. 

clunch1  (klunch),  n.  [Origin  obscure ; prob.  re- 
lated  to  clump1,  as  bunch,  dunch,  hunch,  lunch  to 
bump‘d,  dump,  hump,  lump,  respectively.]  One 
of  the  names  current  in  England  for  a coarse, 
impure  variety  of  clay,  especially  for  that  com- 
monly occurring  in  the  coal-measures.  The  Ox- 
ford clay,  a member  of  the  Middle  Oolite  of  the  English 
geologists,  was  originally  designated  by  W.  Smith  as  the 
ciuneh  elay.  In  Cambridgeshire  some  of  the  beds  of 
the  Chalk  are  sufficiently  indurated  to  furnish  an  inferior 
building-stone,  and  this  is  known  in  that  vicinity  as  clunch. 

The  external  walls  of  the  College  [Christ's]  were  origi- 
nally  built  of  blocks  of  clunch  in  courses,  alternating  with 
red  bnck,  and  consequently,  from  the  perishable  nature 
of  that  material,  had  become  so  sordid  and  decayed  as  to 
make  repair  imperative. 

WiUis,  Arch.  Hist.  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  II.  222. 
clunch2  (klunch),  a.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  clunch l, 
clump1,  and  clumse,  a.]  1.  Close-grained,  as 

stone  or  wood. — 2.  Stumpy;  squat. 

She  is  fat,  and  clunch , and  heavy. 

Mine.  D’Arblay,  Diary,  IV.  272. 

clunchy  (klun'chi),  a.  [<  duncM  + -i/i.]  Char- 
acterized by  or  containing  ciuneh. 
clung  (klung).  Preterit  and  piftit  participle  of 
cling. 

clung  (klung),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cling,  v.  t.,  2.]  1. 
Shrunken  ; emaciated ; wasted  to  leanness ; 
shrunk. 

But  whenne  thair  [almonds’]  fruyte  is  ripe,  as  take  it  ynne 
And  that  is  when  thaire  liuske  is  drie  and  clonye. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  55. 
2.  [Cf.  strong  as  related  to  string .]  Strong. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

clung  (klung),  v.  i.  [Var.  of  cling,  due  to  the 
pp.  form.]  If.  To  cling. 

Heavy  dunging  mists. 

Dr.  H.  More , Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  92. 
2.  To  shrink  ; waste.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Cluniac  (klo'ni-ak),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  One  of  a 
reformed  order  of  Benedictine  monks  (the  or- 
der of  Cluny ),  which  originated  in  the  celebrat- 
ed abbey  of  Cluny  in  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  Prance, 
founded  about  910,  and  was  very  numerous  in 
France  for  several  centuries. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  the  order  of  Cluny. 

Clunk  (klungk),  v.  i.  [Imitative.  Cf.  cloop.] 

1 o emit  a sudden  hollow,  gurgling  sound,  such 
as  is  made  when  a cork  is  quickly  pulled  out 
of  the  neck  of  a bottle.  [Scotch.] 

And  made  the  bottle  clunk 
To  their  health  that  night. 

Bums,  Jolly  Beggars. 


Clunk  (klungk),  n.  A sound  such  as  is  express- 
ed by  the  imitative  verb  clunk;  the  gurgling 
sound  made  by  liquor  when  poured  from  a 
bottle.  [Scotch.] 

Cluny  lace,  guipure,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

Clupea  (kld'pe-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  clupea,  a small 
^ver-fish,  not  identified.]  A genus  of  fishes,  of 
which  the  common  herring  is  the  most  familiar 
example,  typical  of  the  family  Clupeidce.  See 
cut  under  herring . 

Clupese  (klo'pe-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Clupea.'] 
In  Cuvier’s  system,  the  fifth  family  of  Mala- 
copterygii  abdominales : same  as  Clupeidce,  (a). 
Also  Clupeoidei. 

clupeid  (klo'pf-id),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Clupeidce.  Also  clupeoid. 

Clupeidae  (klo-pe'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Clupea 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  malacopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Clupea,  containing  the 
common  herring.  Very  different  limits  have  been  as- 
signed  to  it  by  ichthyologists,  (a)  In  Bonaparte’s  system 
oi  classmcation,  a family  of  Malacopterygii  abdominales 
without  adipose  fin,  and  with  the  upper  jaw  formed  by  the 
lntermaxillaries,  which  have  no  pedicles,  in  the  middle 
and  by  the  maxillaries  on  the  sides ; the  body  is  nearlv 
always  covered  with  numerous  scales,  and  in  most  cases 
a swim-bladder  and  numerous  cieca  are  present.  Also 
Clupece  and  Clupeoidece.  ( b ) In  Gunther’s  system,  a family 
of  physostomatous  fishes,  with  the  body  covered  with 
scales ; the  head  naked ; the  abdomen  frequently  com- 
pressed into  a serrated  edge;  the  margin  of  the  upper 
jaw  formed  by  the  intermaxillaries  mesially  and  by  the 
maxillaries  laterally,  and  the  maxillaries  composed  of 
three  (sometimes  movable)  pieces ; the  opercular  appara- 
tus  complete ; the  dorsal  fin  not  elongated ; the  stomach 
a blind  sac ; the  pyloric  appendages  numerous ; and  the 
gill-apparatus  highly  developed,  the  gill-openings  being 
generally  very  wide,  (c)  In  later  systems,  a family  con- 
taining Clupeoidea  with  the  body  compressed,  deciduous 
scales,  no  distinct  lateral  line,  a terminal  mouth,  supra- 
maxillanes  of  three  pieces,  and  a compressed  and  trench- 
ant abdomen.  Also  Clupeina. 

clupeiform  (klo'pe-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Clupea, 
q.  v.,  + L.  forma , shape.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a herring,  in  a broad  sense. 
Clupema  (klo-pe-I'na),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < Clupea  + 
-maA]  In  Gunther’s  system  of  classification, 
the  third  group  of  Clupeidce,  with  the  upper  jaw 
not  overlapping  the  under,  and  the  abdomen 
serrated : same  as  the  family  Clupeidce,  (c) 
Clupeini  (kld-pf-i'nl),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Clupeina.  Bonaparte,  1831. 
clupeoid  (klo'pe-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Clupea  + 
-oicl.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Clupeidce. 

II.  n.  Same  as  clupeid.  L.  Agassiz;  Sir  J. 
Ilichardson. 

Clupeoidea  (klo-pe-oi'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Clu- 
pea + Gr.  Mo;,  shape.]  'A' superfamily  of  mala- 
copterygian fishes  containing  the  families  Clu- 
peidce, Bussumieridte,  Borosomidce,  Stolephori- 
dee,  Chanoidce,  Alepocephalidce,  Albulidce,  and 
Elopidce. 

Clupeoideae (klo-pe-oi'de-e), n.pl.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Clupeidce,  ( a ).  Sir  J.  Richardson,  1836. 
Clupeoidei  (klo-pe-oi'de-I),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Clupece.  Cuvier,  1817. 

Clupesoces  (klo-pes'o-sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Clu- 
pea  + Esox,  pi.  Esoces.']  A group  of  physo- 
stomatous or  malacopterygian  fishes,  supposed, 
to  be  intermediate  between  Clupeidce  and  Eso- 
cidee , and  made  to  contain  the  genera  Chiro- 
centrus,  Notop  ter  us,  Osteoglossum,  Heterotis,  and 
Arapaima,  which  in  modern  systems  mostly 
belong  to  different  families. 

Clupesocidse  (klo-pe-sos'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clupea  + Esocidce.1]  A family  of  malacoptery- 
gian fishes : same  as  Clupesoces.  Sir  J.  Itich- 
ardson. 

Clusia  (klo'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Clusius , Lat- 
inized name  of  C.  de  E Escluse , a French  hot- 
anist.]  A tropical  American  genus  of  shrubs 
or  trees,  of  the  family  Clusiacese.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cies are  parasites,  and  all  secrete  more  or  less  of  a milk- 
like  resinous  juice.  C.  rosea  yields  a resin  used  in  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  also  as  a substitute  for  pitch  in  boats 
C.  insignis  is  the  wax-flower  of  Demerara,  British  Guiana.’ 

cluster  (klus'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  cluster,  clustre, 
closter , < AS.  cluster,  usually  clyster,  = LG.  Mus- 
ter, a cluster ; prob.  akin  to  Ieel.  Jclasi  = Sw. 
Dan.  Mase,  a cluster.  Other  connections  un- 
certain.] 1.  A number  of  things,  as  fruits, 
growing  naturally  together;  a bunch,  particu- 
larly of  grapes  or  other  fruit  growing  simi- 
larly. 

Great  dusters  of  ripe  grapes.  Spenser , Colin  Clout,  1. 600. 
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two  dusters  of  raisins. 

1 Sam.  xxx.  12. 


And  they  gave  him 


2.  A number  of  persons  or  things  of  any  kind 
collected  or  gathered  into  a close  body ; a near- 
ly conjoined  group  or  collection : as,  a cluster 
of  islands. 


Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about’ the  hive 
In  dusters.  Milton , P.  L.,  i.  771. 

In  the  centre  of  the  duster  of  Creole  beauties  which 
everywhere  gathered  about  her  . . . she  was  always  queen 
Wy-  Cr.  W.  Cable , Old  Creole  Days,  p.  274. 

Clusters  of  Bruch.  Same  as  aggregate  glands  of  Bruch. 

cluster  (klus'ter),  v.  [<  ME.  clusteren  = LG. 
Mustern  ; from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  To  form 
or  constitute  a cluster  or  clusters ; grow  or  be 
placed  in  clusters  or  groups ; gather  in  a group 
or  groups. 

Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clust’ ring  battle  [army]  of  the  French. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 
After  a little  conference,  two  or  three  thousand  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  came  clustring  about  vs. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  I.  175. 

i Palm  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  climbs  the 

loftiest  trees  by  the  aid  of  exquisitely-constructed  hooks 
clustered  around  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Darwin , Origin  of  Species,  p.  192. 
There  at  her  feet  lay  the  city  in  its  beauty,  the  towers 
and  spires  springing  from  amidst  the  clustering  masses  of 
the  college  elms.  Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  i. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  collect  into  a cluster  or  group. 
The  venerable  man  beckoned  to  the  various  groups  that 
were  clustered , ghost-like,  in  the  mist  that  enveloped  the 
shlP-  G.  W.  Curtis,  True  and  I,  p.  166. 

Everybody  knows  those  large  and  handsome  tropical  lil- 
ies, the  yuccas,  with  their  tall,  clustered  heads  of  big  white 
blossoms.  pop . Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  186. 

2.  To  produce  in  a cluster  or  clusters. 

N ot  less  the  bee  would  range  her  cells, 

The  furzy  prickle  fire  the  dells, 

The  foxglove  duster  dappled  bells. 

0 m , Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

0.  1 o cover  with  clusters. 

His  kyngdom  was  clene  clustrit  with  hilles. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5476. 
Clustered  arch,  column,  window,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
cluster-cups  (klus'ter-kups),  n.  pi.  A common 
name  of  the  secidium  stage  of  fungi  belonging 
to  the  family  Pucciniacese,  and  especially  to  the 
genera  Puccinia  and  Uromyees:  so  called  be- 
cause spores  are  produced  in  small  cups,  which 
are  commonly  clustered.  See  cut  at  Puccinia. 
cluster-fistf,  n.  A niggard ; a close-fisted  per- 
son. 

I saw  no  other  cakes  on  the  table  but  my  owne  cakes, 
and  of  which  he  never  proffered  me  so  much  as  the  least 
crum,  so  base  a cluster-fist  was  he. 

Comical  Hist,  of  Francion  (1655). 

clusteringly  (klus't6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  clusters. 
Cluster-spring  (klus ' ter  - spring),  n.  A spiral 
car-spring  composed  of  several  separate  springs 
SO  joined  as  to  act  as  one.  When  two,  three,  ormore 
springs  are  connected,  they  are  termed  double  or  two- 
group  springs,  three-group  springs,  etc. 

clustery  (klus'tfsr-i),  a.  [<  cluster  + -?yL]  Ex- 
hibiting or  full  of  clusters ; growing  in  clusters. 
Clutch1  (kluch),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  clouch; 

< ME.  clucchen,  cluchen  ( *cluken , corresponding 
to  Se.  cleuk,  cluke,  cluilc),  clutch,  seize;  con- 
nected with  cioc^e,  douche  (also  cloke,  > Sc.  cleuk, 
cluke,  cluik , clook ),  a claw,  talon.  The  older  and 
more  common  form  of  the  ME.  verb  is  clechen 
(>  E.  dial,  cletch,  ditch 1,  cleach)  or  cleken  (>  E. 
dial,  clealc,  deck,  cleik,  click 2)  (pret.  cleygt,  clilit, 
etc.),  with  noun  cleche,  a claw.  Origin  doubt- 
ful ; AS.  ge-lceccan  (see  latch,  v. ) corresponds  in 
meaning,  but  not,  initially,  in  form.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  grasp  tightly  or  firmly;  seize,  clasp,  or 
grip  strongly:  as,  to  dutch  a dagger. 

The  stronge  strok  of  the  stonde  strayned  his  ioyntes 
Ilis  cnes  [knees]  cachche  to  close  & cluchcheshis  hommes 
& he  with  plattyng  his  paumes  displayes  his  lers. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1541. 
They  foot  and  dutch  their  prey.  G.  Herbert. 

The  Sword  he  resolves  to  dutch  as  fast  as  if  God  with 
his  own  hand  had  put  it  into  his. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xviii. 
2f.  To  close  tightly ; clench. 

Not  that  I have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 

When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm 

3t.  To  fasten.  Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2. 

Cros  whon  Crist  on  the  was  cliht, 

W hi  noldestou  not  of  mournyng  minne  ? 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  145. 

4f.  To  get;  gain. 

If  thay  in  clannes  [cleanness]  be  clos  tllay  cleche  gret  niede. 

Alliterative  Poems  fed.  Morris),  ii.  12. 

Specifically — 5.  To  seize;  steal,  as  eggs  from 
a nest ; grab. 

Another  tells  how  a mocking-bird  appeared  in  southern 
New  England  and  was  hunted  down  by  himself  and  friend 
its  eggs  clutched,  and  the  bird  killed. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  273. 

II.  intrans.  Tosnateh,  or  endeavor  to  snatch; 
try  to  grasp  or  seize : with  at. 


clutch 

Clutching  with  desperate  hand 
At  the  gay  feathers  of  the  shaft  that  lay 
Deep  in  his  heart. 

William  Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  II.  6. 
Hurrying  to  him,  he  grasped  his  arm  as  a drowning  man 
might  clutch  at  sudden  help. 

^ L.  M.  Alcott , Hospital  Sketches,  p.  204. 

clutch1  (kluch),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  clouch; 

< clutch 1,  v.,  directly,  or  in  the  senses  of  ‘paw, 
talon,  hand,’  through  ME.  cloche,  etc.,  a claw, 
talon,  hand : see  clutch1,  v.)  1 . A grasp  or  hold ; 
specifically,  a strong  grip  upon  anything. 

Olive  trees,  centuries  old,  hold  on  to  the  rocks  with  a 
clutch  as  hard  and  bony  as  the  hand  of  Death. 

B.  Taylor , Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  55. 

2.  In  mach. : (a)  A movable  coupling  or  lock- 
ing and  unlocking  contrivance,  used  for  trans- 
mitting motion,  or  for  disconnecting  moving 
parts  of  machinery.  See  bayonet-clutch,  fric- 
tion-clutch, etc.  (b)  The  cross-head  of  a piston- 
rod. — 3.  The  paw,  talon,  or  claw  of  a rapacious 
animal. 

Syche  buffetez  he  [the  bear]  hym  rechez  with  hya  brode 
klokes , 

Hya  treat  and  hys  brathelle  waa  blodye  alle  over ! 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  792. 
It  was  the  hard  fortune  of  a cock  to  fall  into  the  clutches 
of  a cat.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

4.  Figuratively,  the  hand,  as  representing  pow- 
er ; hence,  power  of  disposal  or  control ; mas- 
tery : chiefly  in  the  plural : as,  to  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  an  enemy. 

But  all  in  vaine  : his  woman  waa  too  wise 
Ever  to  come  into  Ilia  clouch  againe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  20. 

I must  have  . . . little  care  of  myself  if  I ever  more 
come  near  the  clutches  of  such  a giant.  Stillingjleet, 

5.  A hatch  of  eggs;  the  number  of  eggs  incu- 
bated at  any  one  time ; in  the  case  of  the  do- 
mestic hen,  specifically,  thirteen  eggs. 

Many  birds  rear  two  or  three  broods  annually,  though 
one  clutch  of  eggs  is  the  rule. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  223. 

clutch2  (kluch),  v.  A dialectal  variant  of  cluck. 
clutch-drill  (kluch'dril),  n.  A drill  turned  by 
a lever  the  head  of  which  clutches  the  drill- 
spindle  or  chuck  only  when  moving  in  a partic- 
ular direction.  A rotation  of  the  drill  in  one 
direction  only  is  thus  secured, 
clutch-lamp  (kluch'lamp),  n.  See  electric  light, 
under  electric. 

clutchtail  (klueh'tal),  n.  [<  clutch  + tail1;  a 
tr.  of  Haeckel’s  NL.  term  Labidocerca,  q.  v.] 
One  of  the  American  monkeys  with  prehensile 
tail,  as  a spider-monkey  ( Cebus) ; any  member 
of  the  Labidocerca. 

cluther  (kluTH'er),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  clut- 
ter2. 

clutterH  (klut'er),  v.  [Formerly  clotter,  < ME. 
cloteren,  clotren,  cloderen,  clothren  (=  MD.  klot- 
teren ) ; freq.  of  clot1,  v.,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  To  clot ; 
coagulate. 

It  killeth  them  . . . by  . . . cluttering  their  blood. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxv.  13. 
II.  intrans.  To  become  clotted  or  coagulated. 
clutter2  (klut'er),  n.  [Also  dial,  cluther ; per- 
haps < W.  cludair,  a heap,  pile,  cludeirio , pile 
up,  < cludo , heap.  Cf.  clutter 1 and  clutter 3.]  A 
heap  or  collection  of  things  lying  in  confusion ; 
confusion;  litter;  disorder. 

He  saw  what  a clutter  there  was  with  huge  . . . pots, 
pans,  and  spits.  Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

clutter2  (klut'er),  v . t.  [<  clutter 2,  w.]  To 
crowd  together  in  disorder;  fill  with  things 
in  confusion : often  with  up  : as,  to  clutter  the 
things  all  together ; to  clutter  up  the  house. 

If  I have  not  spoken  of  your  Majesty  encomiastically, 
your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  aseribe  it  to  the  law  of  a 
history  which  clutters  not  praises  together  upon  the  first 
mention  of  a name,  but  rather  disperses  them,  and  weaves 
them  throughout  the  whole  narration. 

Bacon,  To  James  I.,  Sir  T.  Matthew’s  Letters,  p.  32. 
Cluttered  together  like  so  many  pebbles  in  a tide. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  607. 

clutter3  (klut'er),  v.i.  [A  var.  of  clatter , v.,  per- 
haps by  confusion  with  clutter 2.]  To  make  a 
bustle  or  disturbance. 

All  that  they 

Bluster’d  and  clutter’d  for,  you  play. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  (1659). 

clutter3  (klut'er),  n.  [Avar,  of  clatter , n.  See 
clutter 3,  v.]  Confused  noise;  bustle;  clatter; 
turmoil. 

The  manner  of  thir  fight  was  from  a kind  of  Chariots ; 
wherin  riding  about,  and  throwing  Darts  with  the  clutter 
of  thir  Horse,  and  of  thir  Wheels,  they  oft-times  broke  the 
rank  of  thir  Enemies.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

Prithee,  Tim,  why  all  this  clutter  ? 

Why  ever  in  these  raging  fits  ? Swift. 

clutterment  (klut'er-ment),  n.  [<  clutter 3 + 
- ment,]  Noise;  bustle turmoil.  Urquhart. 
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Clythridae 


cly1  (kll),  n.  [A  var.  of  clithe,  q.  v.]  Goose-  plied  to  the  large  prothorax  of  certain  beetles, 

Sass.  [Prov.  Eng.]  the  carapace  of  some  crustaceans,  etc. 

2 (kli),  n.  [Thieves’ cant.]  A pocket.  Tuft,  clypeofrontal  (klip  //e-6-fron'  tal),  a.  [<  L. 


Clypeola  of  Equise • 
turn,  with  sporangia, 
j,  attached  ( enlarged ). 
(From  Le  Maoutand 
Decaisne’s  “Trait4 
general  de  Bota- 
nique.") 


Clymenia  striata. 


Tuft,  clypeofrontal  (klip  " . . 

(NL.)  clypeus  (see  clypeus)  + frons  (front-), 
forehead,  + -al.  See  frontal.) 

In  cntom.,  common  to  the  cly- 
peus and  front Clypeofrontal 

suture,  the  clypeal  or  frontal  suture 

i which  see,  under  clypeal). 

ypeola  (kli-pe'o-la),  n. ; pi. 
clypeola  (-le).  [NL.,  lit.  a 

small  shield,  dim.  of  L.  cly- 
peus, a shield:  see  clypeus .) 

A name  of  the  shield-shaped 
bodies  which  compose  the 
fruiting  spike  of  species  of 
Equisetum.  Each  is  borne  on  a horizontal  pedicel,  and 
each  bears  on  its  inner  face  from  6 to  9 sporangia.  Also 
. . clypeole. 

typical  of  the  Clymeniida,  clvpeolate  (kli-pe 'o-lat),  a.  [<  clypeola  + 
having  an  internal  siphun-  _a/el.]  Provided  with  or  pertaining  to  clype- 
oles. 

clypeole  (klip'e-ol),  n.  [<  clypeola .]  Same  as 
* clypeola . 

clypeus  (klip'e-us), ; pi.  clypei  (-i).  [L.,  also 

written  clupeus,  prop,  clipeus,  a shield;  proh. 
akin  to clepere,  steal,  orig. hide.]  1.  lnarchceol. : 
(a)  A large  cir- 
cular shield, 
with  a convex 
outer  and 


Glossary  of  Thieves’  Jargon,  1798, 
clyfaking  (kli'fa-king),  n.  [Thieves’  cant.] 
Pocket-picking.  H.  Kingsley. 

Clymenia  (kli-me'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Munster, 
1839,  also  Clymene,  Okeii,  1815,  and  Glymenea),  < 
L.  Clymene,  < Gr.  K fajyhtj,  in  myth,  tho  name 
of  a nymph,  ete.,  fern,  of  k Ivyevoq,  lit.  ‘famous,’ 
orig.  ppr.  pass,  (equiv.  to 
/cJi/nSf,  verbal  adj.,  = L.  in- 
clutus,  famous,  = E.  loud,  q. 
v.)  of  K/.veiv,  hear:  see  cli- 
ent.) 1.  A genus  of  fossil 
tetrabranehiate  or  tentacu- 
liferous  cephalopods,  of  the 
family  Nautilida,  or  made 


ele  and  a discoidal  shell 
with  simple  or  slightly  lob- 
ed  septa.  There  are  many  species,  all  con- 
fined to  the  Devonian. — 2.  A genus  of 
porpoises,  of  the  family  Delphmidce.  J.  E.  Gray, 
1864. 

Clymeniidse  (kli-me-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clymenia,  1,  + -idee.)  A family  of  fossil  cepha- 
lopodous  mollusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Cly- 
menia. 

clypeal  (klip'e-al),  a.  [<  clypeus,  2,  + -al.) 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  clypeus — Clypeal 
or  frontal  suture,  in  entom .,  an  impressed  line  running 
transversely  between  or  in  front  of  the  antennae,  and  sepa- 
rating the  clypeus  from  the  front.  It  is  seen  especially  in 
Hymenoptera  and  in  many  Coleoptera.  Also  called  clypeo- 
frontal suture.—  Clypeal  region.  See  extract,  and  cut 
under  epilabrum. 

Of  the  clypeus  of  Hexapoda  there  is  apparently  no  true 
homologue  in  Myriopoda ; in  the  Eysiopetalid  Chilognaths 
there  is,  however,  an  interantennal  clypeal  region  slightly 
differentiated  from  the  epicranium  and  forming  the  front 
of  the  head. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Proe.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  June,  1883,  p.  197. 

Clypeaster  (klip-e-as'ter),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1816),  < L.  clypeus,  a shield  (see  clypeus),  + LL. 
aster,  < Gr.  aarr/p  = E .star.)  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Clypeastridce. — 2.  A genus 
of  coleopterous  insects.  Latreille,  1829. 

Clypeasteridae  (klip" e-as-ter'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Same  as  Clypeastridce. 

clypeastrid  (klip-e-as'trid),  n. 
peastridee.  Also  called 
clypeastroid. 

Clypeastridae  (klip-e-as'- 
tri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Clypeaster,  1,  + -idee.)  1. 

A family  of  irregular  sea- 
urchins,  flattened  into  a 
discoidal  or  shield-like 
shape,  with  the  mouth 
central  and  furnished  with 
a masticatory  apparatus ; 
the  shield-urchins.  They 
have  broad  petalostichous  am- 
bulacra; a 5-leafed  ambulacral 
rosette  about  the  apical  pole : 5 
genital  pores  in  the  region  of  the  madreporic  body ; very 
small  tube-feet ; the  anus  not  central ; and  the  edge  of  the 
disk  not  indented.  Clypeaster  is  the  typical  genus. 

2.  In  Gegenbaur’s  system  of  classification,  a 
group  of  petalostichous  Echinoida,  represented 
by  the  genus  Clypeaster  and  its  relatives,  as 


Clypeus. — Figure  of  Achilles,  from  a 
Greek  red-figured  vase. 


One  of  the  Cly- 


Dentary  Apparatus  or  Oral 
Skeleton  of  a Clypeastrid. 
a,  a,  alveolus ; d,  rotula  ; e, 
tooth. 


con- 
cave inner  sur- 
face,  (b)  An  or- 
namental disk, 
of  marble  or 
other  substance, 
in  the  shape  of 
a shield,  often 
sculptured  in  re- 
lief, hung  in 
the  intercolumniations  of  tho  atria  of  Roman 
dwellings,  etc.  Examples  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii  and  elsewhere. — 2.  [NL.]  In  entom., 
properly,  that  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  an 
insect’s  head  which  lies  before  the  front  or 
forehead,  and  behind  the  labrum  when  the 
latter  is  present ; a fixed  sclerite  immediately 
in  front  of  the  epicranium,  and  to  which  the 
labrum  is  attached.  See  cut  under  Hymenop- 
tera. By  Huxley  and  other  anatomists  the  front  is  in- 
cluded in  this  term,  being  distinguished  as  the  clypeus 
superior,  or  supraclypeus.  Some  of  the  older  entomolo- 
gists, notably  Fabricius  and  Illiger,  applied  the  term  cly- 
peus to  the  labrum.  In  Diptera  it  is  probably  represent- 
ed by  the  part  called  the  hypostoma  or  face  ; hut  in  that 
order  the  name  is  applied  to  a more  or  less  horny  fold  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  membrane  connecting  the  proboscis 
with  the  border  of  the  mouth,  properly  answering  to  the 
labrum.  In  the  Ileteroptera  the  clypeus  is  a process  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  or  crown,  which  in  some  spe- 
cies extends  over  the  face.  Often  called  the  epistoma, 
especially  when  it  is  small  or  softer  than  the  surrounding 
parts ; also  nasus  and  prcelabrum. 

3.  (cap.)  [NL.]  A genus  of  fossil  eehinoids 
from  the  Jurassic  rocks, 
clysmian  (kliz'mi-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  Me  pa,  a 
drench,  + -ian.  Ci.  clysmic.)  Relating  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a cataclysm:  as,  clysmian 
changes.  [Rare.] 

clysmic  (kliz'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Me  pa,  a liquid 
used  for  washing  out,  a drench  (<  xAuftiv,  wash, 
cleanse),  + -ic.j  Washing;  cleansing.  Craig. 
[Rare.] 


distinguished  from  the  spatangoid  sea-urchins,  clyster  (klis  ter),  n.  [Formerly  also  c&Xer, 

. , ° o n cl  /imioW  c/hl*  • II  L’I'i  QffJW  — IVl  HIt  o.h 


Also  Clypeasterida,  Clypeastroklea. 
Clypeastridea  (klip^e-as-trid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. , 
< Clypeaster,  1,  + -idea.)  The  elypeastrids 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  order,  and  including 
such  forms  as  Mellita,  Scutella,  etc. 
clypeastroid  (klip-e-as'troid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Clypeaster,  1,  + -oid.)  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Clypeastridce. 

II.  n.  Same  as  clypeastrid. 

Clypeastroidea  (klip//e-as-troi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Clypeaster,  1,  +' -oidea.)  Same  as  Cly- 
peastrida. 


and  glyster,  glister;  = D.  klisteer  = MHG.  clis- 
ter,  G.  klystier  = Dan.  klyster  = Sw.  klistir,  < 
OF.  clistere,  F.  clystere  — Sp.  clister,  clistel  = 
Pg.  clistel,  clyster  = It.  clistere,  < L.  clyster,  LL. 
also  cluster,  a clyster,  a clyster-pipe  (LL.  clys- 
terium,  < Gr.  Mcrl/piov,  a clyster),  < Gr.  Mart/p, 
a clyster,  prop,  the  clyster-pipe,  < MC,etv,  wash, 
cleanse;  cf.  L.  cluere,  purge,  Goth,  hlutrs, pure.] 
An  enema ; an  injection. 

clysterize  (klis'ter-iz),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  clys- 
terized,  ppr.  clysterizing.  [<  LL.  clysterizare,  < L. 
clyster,  a clyster.]  To  administer  an  enema  to. 


clypeate  (klip'e-at),  a.  [<  L.  clypeatus,  clipe-  clyster-pipe  (klis'tfer-pip),  n.  [Formerly  also 
atus,  pp.  of  clypeare,  clipeare,  furnish  with  a <wsterpipef)  1 he  anal  tube  of  an  enema-syringe, 
shield,  < clypeus,  clipeus,  a shield:  see  clypeus.)  Clythra,  Clytra  (klith  ra,  klit  ra),  n.  [NL. 


1.  Shaped  like  a round  buckler ; shield-shaped; 
scutate;  scutellate.  Also  clypeiform. — 2.  Iu 
entom.,  provided  with  a clypeus:  said  espe- 
cially of  the  head  of  a hemipterous  insect  when 
the  crown  is  produced  in  front,  forming  a cly- 
peus over  the  anterior  part  or  face Clypeate 

tibia,  in  entom.,  a tibia  greatly  expanded  on  the  inner  side, 
in  a broad,  shield-like  piece,  as  in  certain  Crabronidce. 
clypei,  n.  Plural  of  clypeus. 
clypeiform  (klip'e-i-form),  a.  [<  L.  clypeus,  a 
shield,  + forma,  shape.]  Same  as  clypeate ; ap- 


(in  form  Clytra — Laicharting,  1781;  Germar, 
1824);  a word  of  no  meaning.]  A genus  of 
beetles,  of  the  family  Cryptocephalidce,  formerly 
referred  to  Chrysomelidce,  now  made  the  type 
of  a distinct  family.  C.  quadrisignata  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Clythridae  (klith'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Kirby, 
1837),  < Clythra  + -idee.)  A family  of  beetles, 
typified  by  the  genus  Clythra,  and  characterized 
by  serrate  antennse  and  confluent  anterior  cox- 
al cavities. 


Clytra 

Clytra,  «.  See  Clythra. 

eiytus  ( kli'tus),  re.  [NL.  (Fabrieius,  1801).] 
A notable  genus  of  cerambycine  beetles,  eon- 
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tangents  form  a cone  of  the  second  order  and 
class,  having  no  double  nor  stationary  gene- 
tratrices  or  tangent  planes. 


— — uctjuoB,  cuu-  iriniicee  or  tangent  planes. 

taining  active  species  generally  banded  with  cnictrope  (nik'trop),  n.  In  math.,  a singularity 

vp  mw  whito  m*  hlnolr  ThA,,  i 1 Zv. • A/  » . J 


yellow,  white,  or  black.  They  have  long  legs,  finely 
granulated  eyes  partly  surrounding  the  base  of  the  an 


tennse,  rounded  or  broadly  triangular  scutellum,  smooth  p??™*  18  ™Plaoed  00“®-  . 

prothorax,  acute  intercoxal  processes,  and  ecarinate  tibiai  ^**1CUS  (,ni  kus),  n.  L-INL.,  \ hi.  CniCUS,  prop 


vvuiiK,,  1UUUUOU  01  uii/auij  wiauguirtl  BiJUlCllUIU,  aillOOLIl 

prothorax,  acute  intercoxal  processes,  and  ecarinate  tibia) 
with  large  spurs. 

clyvet,  v.  i.  A Middle  English  form  of  cleave 1. 
Chaucer. 

clyvest,  re.  A Middle  English  plural  of  cliff1. 
cm.  A contraction  of  centimeter. 

C.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  (New  Latin) 
* Chirurgice  Magister,  Master  in  Surgery, 

T/1\  HTTT'  1„4- • J 


wup;,  n.  xn  mam.,  a singularity  dressing  letters,  etc.  Often  written  c/0. 
of  a surface  consisting  of  a tangent  plane  whose  coacervate  (ko-a-ser'vat),  v.  t. • pret.  and  pp. 
ineunt  is  replaced  by  a conic.  coacervated,  nor.  coacervatinn.  K L.  coacerva- 


coach 

Co.,  New  York. — 2.  The  chemical  symbol  for 
cobalt. 

C.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  care  of,  common  in  ad- 
dressing letters,  etc.  Often  written  «/o. 

iOa,Cftrva.t.e  (ko-n.-sp.r'vntA  t • nr>pt.  qi 


WM^VUM  iv,  \ J-J.  O/frOOtlO,  jJ±\J}J.  C716- 

cus,  < Or.  svysog,  a plant  of  the  thistle  kind,  Car- 
thamus  tinctorius .]  A genus  of  asteraceous 
plants,  by  some  authors  made  to  include  the 
true  thistles  ( Carduus ),  but  now  generally  con- 
sidered as  monotypic,  consisting  only  of  the 
species  Cnicus  benedictus,  the  blessed  thistle. 

- a , - — It  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  ornament  and  is  \ 

cn-.  [(1)  ME.  cn-,  later  as  in  mod.  E.  regularly  nat“rallze<>- 
kn-,  < AS.  cn-  (=  OS.  kn-  = OHO.  cn-,  elm-,  cmda  (“  da))  «•!  pi.  cnidee  (-de).  [NL.,  < L. 
MHG.  G.  kn-,  etc.):  see  kn-.  (2)  L.,  etc.,  cn-,  < cnicle>  < Gr.  icvl&y,  a nettle,  < nvifriv,  scrape, 

-•  . -.  Qne  the  urti- 


coacervated,  ppr.  coacervating.  ' [<  L.  coacerva- 
tus,  pp.  of  coacervare,  < co-,  together,  + acervare, 
heap  up,  < acervus,  a heap.]  To  heap  up ; pile. 
[Bare.] 

A huge  Magazine  of  your  Favours  you  have  been  pleased 
to  do  me,  present  and  absent,  safely  stored  up  and  coacer- 
vated, to  preserve  them  from  mouldering  away  in  Oblivion. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  33. 


MHO.  G.  kn-,  etc.):  see  kn-.  (2)  L.,  etc/,  cn-,  < 
Gr.  kv-,  a common  initial  combination.]  An 
initial  combination  not  now  admitted  in  actual 
English  speech  (the  c being  silent),  though  re- 
tained in  the  spelling  of  some  words  from  the 
Greek,  (a)  In  native  English  words,  regularly  in  the 
earliest  speech,  but  not  now  used  except  in  a few  instances, 
as  ciuuj,  cnop , cnoutberry,  where  kn-  is  preferred.  See  kn-. 
lb)  In  words  of  Greek  origin,  as  cnemial,  cnemis , etc. 

cnag,  n.  See  knag. 

cnemapophysis  (ne-ma-pof'i-sis),  n. ; pi.  cne- 
mapophyses  (-sez).,  [NL.,  < Gr.  nvyurj,  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg,  + airo^votg,  an  apophysis.]  The 
large  cnemial  apophysis  or  process  of  the  tibia 
of  some  birds,  as  loons  and  grebes,  which  ex- 
tends far  above  the  knee-joint  and  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  extensor  muscles.  It  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  cnemial  crest  or  tuberosity,  and  corresponds 
to  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna. 

cnemial  (ne'mi-al),  a.  [<  cnemis  + -a/.]  Of 
or  relating  to  the  cnemis  or  tibia : as,  a cnemial 
process ; the  cnemial  ridge.  See  out  under  tibio- 
tarsus. 


7 “ *-V  UliO) 

grate,  tickle,  irritate,  nettle.] 


A Cnida,  or  Lasso-cell,  from  Plenrobrachia  rhododactyla, 
highly  magnified. 

A>  the  unbroken  cell  with  the  lasso  coiled  ; B , C,  the  cell  with  the 
lasso  partly  and  fully  thrown  out.  a,  granular  cell-wall ; b,  the  cnido- 
cil  or  lasso,  attached  at  c.  After  Agassiz. 

eating  cells,  thread-cells,  lasso-cells,  or  nemato- 
cysts  of  the  Ccelentera , from  which  the  jelly- 
fishes, etc.,  obtain  their  power  of  stinging. 

Under  pressure  or  irritation  the  cnida  suddenly  breaks, 
its  fluid  escapes,  and  the  delicate  thread  (cnidocil)  is  pro- 
jected, still  remaining  attached  to  its  sheath.  The  cnidce 
are  said  to  be  analogous  to  the  tactile  organs  of  the  Ar- 
The  proximal  end  of  the  tibia  is  produced  forward  and  throPoda-  Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  16. 

outward  into  an  enormous  cnemial  crest,  in  all  walking  Cllidaria  (ni-da'ri-a).  n.  nl.  TNL  < cnida  n v 
and  swimming  birds.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  22b?  + -a”a  T Those  SS&tta  4hich  M 

cnemides,  n.  Plural  of  cnemis.  cells  or  cnidse;  the  Ccelenterata , with  the  ex- 

cnemidium  (ne-mid'i-um),  n. ; pi.  cnemidia  ception  of  the  sponges.  See  Ccelentera. 

("§»)•  [NL.,  < Or.  tnrffiij,  the  lower  part  of  the  cnidoblast  (ni'do-blast),  n.  [<NL.  cnida , q.  v., 
leg,  + -l6lov.  Cf  .cnemis.']  1 . In  or  nit  h. , the  low-  + Gr.  fthacrrdc,  a germ.]  In  zool.,  an  intersti- 


iiatie.  yr 

widely  coacervate  (ko-a-ser'vat),  a.  [<  L.  coacervatus, 
pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Heaped;  piled  up;  col- 
lected into  a crowd.  Bacon.  [Bare.] 
coacervation  (ko-as-er-va'shon),  n.  [<  L.  co- 
acervatio(n~),  < coacervare : see  coacervate,  r.] 
1.  The  act  of  heaping,  or  the  state  of  being 
heaped  together  or  piled  up.  [Bare.] 
Coacervation  of  the  innumerable  atoms  of  dust. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  58. 
+2.  In  logic,  a chain-syllogism;  sorites, 
coach  (koch),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  coch,  coche,  < F. 
coche=  Sp.  Pg.  coc/ie  = It.  cocchio  = Wall,  code; 
ef.  D.  koets  = G.  kutsche,  a coach  (Sw.  Dan. 
kusk,  a coachman);  Sloven.  Bulg.  kochija  = 
Serv.  kochije,  pi.,  =Bohem.  koch  = Pol.  kocz  = 
Little  Buss,  kochyja  — Albanian  koclii;  all  prob. 
< Hung,  kocsi  (pron.  ko-chi),  a coach : so  called 
from  Kocsi,  Kotsi,  now  Kitsee,  a village  in  Hun- 
gary. Y ehicles  are  often  named  from  the  place 
of  their  invention  or  first  use;  cf.  berlin,  landau, 
sedan.  Less  prob.,  F.  coche,  It.  cocchio,  and 
the  forms  which  may  he  connected  with  them, 
depend  on  F.  coque  = It.  cocca,  a boat  (see 
cock 4),  < L.  concha,  a shell.  But  the  G.  and 
Slavic  forms  can  hardly  be  referred  to  the  same 
source.  The  sense  of  ‘private  tutor’  is  figura- 
tive, like  the  use  of  ‘pony’  for  a translation, 
both  enabling  the  student  to  ‘ get  on  ’ fast.]  1. 
A four-wheeled  close  vehicle  of  considerable 
size  ; originally,  a finely  built  covered  carriage 
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er  part  of  the  crus ; the  part  of  the  leg  just  above 
the  suffrago  or  heel,  which  is  without  feathers 
in  most  wading  or  grallatorial  birds. — 2.  [cap.] 

[NL.]  (a)  A genus  of  polyps.  Goldfuss,  1826. 

(b)  A genus  of  hymenopterous  insects.  Bertu. 

1830. 

Cnemidophorus  (ne-mi-dof'o-rus),  n.  [NL. 

(Wagler,  1830),  < Gr.  nvygulo^dpog,  wearing 
greaves,  < icvr/gig,  j>l.  nvygideg,  greaves  (see  cne- 
mis), + -ipdpog,  < (jiepeiv  = E.  bear1.']  A genus 
of  lizards,  of  the  family  Teiidce  (or  Ameivida;), 
related  to  Ameiva,  hut  having  the  tongue  free 
at  the  base.  There  are  numerous  species  in  the  United 
States  the  best-known  being  C.  sexlineatus,  the  common 
striped  lizard,  which  is  about  10  inches  long  and  extreme- 
ly active. 

Cnemidospora  (ne-mi-dos'po-ra),  re.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  Ktiypig  (nvy/ud-),  greave  (see  cnemis),  + onopa, 
seed.]  A notable  genus  of  gregarines,  found  in 
one  of  the  diplopod  myriapods,  peculiar  in  the 

characters  of  its  protomerite,  whose  contents  

form  two  distinguishable  masses,  the  lower  cnop,  re.  See  knop. 
finely  granular,  the  upper  highly  refractive,  ap-  Cnossian  (nos'i-an),  a 
Darentlv  futtv.  and  of  a.  oroon i eh  aaIah  TI10  r r,«inniM.n 
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tial  cell  within  which  a nematocyst  is  devel- 
oped, especially  in  Ccelentera. 

Other  cells,  provided  with  a similar  filament,  the  cnido- 
cil,  are  termed  cnidoblasts,  and  secrete  in  the  interior  of  the 
cell  body  the  nematocyst,  a weapon  of  offence  and  de- 
fence.  This  consists  of  a vesicle,  often  with  double  walls, 
filled  with  a fluid,  the  neck  of  which  is  barbed  and  then 
drawn  out  into  a long  and  extremely  fine  tubular  fila- 
ment, at  the  tip  of  which  the  tube  probably  opens  to  the 
exterior.  Lankester,  .Zoology,  II.  iv.  6. 

cnidocell  (ni'do-sel),  re.  [<  NL.  cnida,  q.  v., 
+ L.  (NL.)  cella,  ceil.]  In  zool.,  a thread-cell 
or  lasso-cell ; a nematocyst  or  cnida.  See  entifa. 

This  peculiar  paralyzing  or  stupefying  effect  [of  Hydra] 
is  caused  by  the  action  of  certain  stinging  or  cnidocells 
(also  called  lasso-cells),  which  are  most  abundant  in  the 
tentacles,  but  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  74. 

cnidocil  (ni'do-sil),  re.  [NL.,  < cnida,  q.  v., 
+ cilium,  q.  v.]  In  zool.,  a stiff,  sensory  pro- 
cess projecting  from  the  surface  of  a enido- 
blast.  Parker  and  Haswell,  Zool.,  I.  124. 


parently  fatty,  and  of  a greenish  color, 
species  is  C.  lutea. 

Cnemiornis  (ne-mi-6r'nis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KVTiptg,  a greave,  legging  (see  cnemis),  + opvig, 
a bird.]  A genus  of  subfossil  gigantic  flight- 
less geese  with  very  large  legs,  remains  of 
which  occur  with  those  of  the  moa  in  the  Qua- 
ternary of  New  Zealand.  The  species  is  C. 
calcitrans,  related  to  the  existing  Cereopsis  of 
Australia.  Owen,  1865. 


[<  L.  Cnossius,  Cnosius, 


etc.,  < Cnossus,  Cnosus,  Cnosos,  also ’ Gnossus’, 
Gnosus,  < Gr.  Kvoecor,  Kvuabg:  see  def.]  Of 
or  relating  to  Cnossus  or  Gnossus,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Crete,  famous  in  mythology  for  the 
labyrinth  fabled  to  have  been  built  there  for 
King  Minos  by  Dsedalus  in  order  to  hold  the 
Minotaur. 

The  Cnossian  labyrinth  has  a totally  Oriental  appear- 
ance, and  reminds  us  of  that  celebrated  garden  of  Mylitta 
...  in  Babylon  which  Herodotus  describes. 

Cnemiornithidae  (ne//mi-6r-nith'i-de),  re.  vl.  ^ „ . Kearv.  Prim.  Belief,  p.  182. 

[NL.,  < Cnemiornis  (- nith -)  + -idee.]  A family  CAOUtberry,  re.  See 
of  anserine  birds  formed  for  the  reception  of  C0‘  * 1 J-  co~ : see  d< 

the  genus  Cnemiornis,  having  a desmognathous 
palate,  rudimentary  sternal  keel,  and  ilia  and 
ischia  united  behind. 

cnemis ^ (ne ' mis),  n. ; pi.  cnemides  (-mi-dez). 


CO-1.  [L.  co- : see  def.,  and  com-.']  A prefix  of 

Latin  origin,  the  usual  form,  before  a vowel 
or  li , of  com-  (the  m in  Latin  being  weak),  mean- 
ing ‘ together 1 or  ‘with.’  See  corn-,  it  is  now 
freely  used  in  English  in  composition  with  words  of  any 
origin,  being  preferred  to  com-  or  con-  in  combination  with 
words  of  non-Latin  origin,  or  with  words  of  Latin  origin 
m common  use,  words  in  co-  being  thus  sometimes  parallel 
to  words  in  com-  (con-,  cor-,  etc.)  of  the  same  ultimate  ele- 
ments,. but  the  prefix,  in  the  latter  case,  being  attached 
in  Latin,  as  in  co-act 2,  co-active 2 (different  from  coacti, 
coactive 1),  co-agent,  co-exist,  co-laborer,  co-respondent  (dis- 
tinct frorn  cor -respondent),  etc.,  or,  with  words  of  purely 
English  origin,  as  in  co-mate,  co-worker,  etc. 

„ _ O r A 11  . O ITT  , 


y-  — '*•  1 I/*,  ^-uu-uez;. 

LJN-L..,  < Gr.  levy  pig,  greave,  legging,  < Kvypy,  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg.]  In  zool.  and  anat.,  the 
crus;  the  leg  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle; 
especially,  the  tibia  or  shin-bone, 
cnicin  (nl'sin),  re.  [<  Cnicus  + Aifl.]  A crys- 
talline principle  found  in  the  blessed  thistle, 

Cnicus  benedictus,  and  various  other  plants,  it  Kavk™  T/w-tV'T1"’  , +marrow-bone  co 

is  neutral  and  bitter,  and  analogous  to  salicin  in  composi-  * , L-^-hbr.  Ol  JNL.  complementl , of  the  comple-  cOclcll  (koch),  v. 
18  said  to  be  useful  as  a medicine  in  intermittent  TnPjT,t- 1ti  nf>‘vm  Q — — » 


ATii/inA^A  / r-r  . T Oulu,  exc.,  meaning 

a6-/ nl  / )n°d  ’ , [Irreg.  < L.  cnicus  (see  gent,  etc.,  of  the  complement 
( a metis ) + nodlis.  a knot.  nndA  1 Tn  i a..  / x 


Cnicus)  + nodus,  a knot,  node.]  In  math.,  an 
ordinary  node  of  a surface,  or  point  where  the 
79 


ment.]  In  geom.,  a prefix,  as  in  co-sine,  co-se- 
cant, co-tangent,  etc.,  meaning  sine,  secant,  tan- 

rwxxwit-  a*  1 A. 


Coach. 

A,  hammercloth  ; B,  front  standard  ; C,  back  standard  ; D,  dunimy- 
spring  ; E , body-loop;  E,  check-strap;  G,  footman's  holder. 

for  private  use ; now,  any  large  inclosed  vehi- 
cle with  the  body  suspended  on  C,  platform,  or 
elliptic  springs,  and  having  full  quarters,  front 
and  rear,  and  two  interior  cross-seats. 

To  White  Hall,  where  f saw  the  Duke  de  Soissons  go 
from  his  audience  with  a very  great  deal  of  state : his  own 
coach  all  red  velvet  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  drawn  by 
six  barbes,  and  attended  by  twenty  pages,  very  rich  in 
clothes.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  116. 

She  was  the  first  that  did  invent 
In  coaches  brave  to  ride. 

Queen  Eleanor’s  Fall  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  293). 
He  kept  his  coach,  which  was  rare  in  those  days  [in 
Elizabeth’s  reign] ; they  then  vulgarly  called  it  a quitch. 

Aubrey. 

2.  A passenger-car  on  a railroad.  See  rail- 
road-car.— 3f.  An  apartment  in  a large  ship  of 
war,  near  the  stern  and  beneath  the  poop-deck, 
usually  occupied  by  the  captain. 

The  commanders  came  on  board  and  the  council  sat  in 
the  coach.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  64. 

4.  (a)  A private  tutor,  especially  one  employed 
in  preparing  for  a particular  examination. 

A coach  or  crammer  from  the  Circumlocution  Office. 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  I.  x. 
Warham  was  studying  for  India,  with  a Wanchester 
coach.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  vi. 

The  English  paterfamilias  can  hire  a good  coach  to  get 
his  boy  ready  to  compete  for  a clerkship. 

The  American,  VI.  278. 
(6)  A person  employed  to  train  a boat’s  crew 
or  other  athletes  for  a contest.— 5.  The  hone 
of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  sperm-whale.  Also 

called  sleigh.  C.  M.  Scammon To  ride  in  the 

^.marrow-bone  coach.  See  marrow-bone. 

aaa  aIi  \ z r • 


a coach 


t.  [<  coach,  re.]  if.  To  put  in 


Co.  1.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  company:  as, 
Smith,  Brown  & Co. ; (b)  of  county ; as,  Orange 


2t. 


convey  in  a coach. 

Your  lady  Bird  is  coach’d  and  she  hath  took 
Sir  Gervase  with  her. 

Shirley , Love  in  a Maze,  iii.  1. 

To  run  over  with  a coach,  [Bare.] 


coach 

Like  the  vile  straw  that’s  blown  about  the  streets,  . . . 
Coach’d , carted,  trod  upon.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  291. 

3.  To  tutor;  give  private  instruction  to ; espe- 
cially, to  instruct  or  train  for  a special  exami- 
nation or  a contest:  as,  to  coach  a student  for 
a college  examination ; to  coach  a boat’s  crew ; 
to  coach  a new  hand  in  his  duties. 

Spenser  has  coached  more  poets  and  more  eminent  ones 
than  any  other  writer  of  English  verse. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  198. 

coachbell  (kocli'bel),  n.  A Scotch  name  of  the 
earwig,  Forfioula  auricularia. 
coach-bit  (koch'bit),  n.  A horse’s  bit  with 
large  stationary  checks  on  the  mouthpiece. 
The  reins  are  attached  to  loops  in  the  checks, 
placed  at  various  distances  from  the  mouth- 
piece. 

coach-box  (koch'boks),  n. 
the  driver  of  a coach  sits. 

Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer, 

Upon  the  coach-box  getting. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

Same  as 
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coagency 


coach-whip  (koch'hwip),  m.  1.  A whip  intended  coadjutatort  (ko-aj'o-ta-tor),  n,  [<  co-i  + ad- 
to  be  used  in  driving  a coach. — 2.  Naut.,  the  jutator .]  A coadjutor. 

Ions  oennant  hoisted  at  the  royalmast-head  of  a I do  purpose  ...  to  act  as  a coadjutatorto  the  law. 

man-of-war. — 3.  [Withoutthehyphen.]  In  her-  Smollett  tauncelotGreaves.il. 

pet.,  a harmless  colubrine  serpent  of  the  genus  coadjute  (ko-a-jot'),  v.  t.  [Inferred  from  coad- 
Masticophis  (which  see):  so  called  from  its  long  jutor ; or  < co-1  4-  adjute.)  To  help  or  assist 
slender  form.  There  are  several  species,  as  M.Jlaqelli-  mutually  or  reciprocally;  cooperate. 
formis,  inhabiting  southerly  portions  of  the  United  States.  Whereas  those  higher  hills  to  view  fair  Tone  that  stand, 

A coach-whip,  a snake  much  like  the  common  black  Her  co adjuting  Springs  with  much  content  behold, 
snake  in  form,  but  in  color  a very  dark  brown  some  two  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  in.  4-1. 

thirds  of  its  length,  the  other  third  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  coadjutive  (ko-a-jo'tiv),  a.  [<  coadjute  + -ivc.] 
being  a light  brown  in  appearance,  from  the  peculiar  Mutuapy  assisting;  coadjutant;  cooperating, 
markings,  much  like  the  lash  of  a whip.  _ rPo„«  V 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  7.  [Rare.J 

coachwood  (koch'wud),  n.  A large  cunoni-  A coadjutive  cause.  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  66 

aceous  tree  of  New  South  Wales,  Ceratopetalum  coadjutor  (ko-a-jo'tor),  n.  [<  L.  coadjutor,  < 
apetalum,  furnishing  a soft,  close-grained, 


coach-colors  (koch' toil"  orz),  n.  pi. 
japan  colors  (which  see,  tinder  color). 
coach-currier  (koch ' kur"i-fer),  n.  One  who 


fragrant  wood  valued  for  cabinet-work. 

The  seat  on  which  coact  (ko-akt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  coactare,  constrain, 
force,  freq.  of  cogere,  pp.  coactus,  constrain : see 
cogent.  The  L.  coactare  is  the  nit.  source  of  E. 
squat  and  squash1,  q.  v.]  To  compel ; force. 

Speak  to  him,  fellow,  speak  to  him  1 I’ll  have  none  of 
this  coacted,  unnatural  dumbness  in  my  house. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  iii.  2. 


sells  or  makes  the  leather  parts  of  coaches, 
coach-dog  (koch'dog),  n.  Same  as  Dalmatian  co-act  (ko-akt'), 
• - • ■ ’ ’ ' together. 

Cf. 


The  inhabitants,  were  coasted  to  render  the  city. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 


[<  co-1  + act.)  To  act 


.dog  (which  see,  under  dog). 
coachee  (ko'che),  n.  [<  coach  + dim.  -ee1. 
cabby.)  A coach-driver ; especially,  a driver  of 
a public  coach.  [Colloq.] 

They  are  out  again  and  up : coachee  the  last,  gathering 
the  reins  into  his  hands.  Trollope. 

coacher  (ko'cher),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cocker , 

< F.  cocker , a coachman,  < coche,  coach : see 
coach , n.]  1.  A coachman. — 2.  A coach-horse, 
coach-fellow  (koch'feFo),  n.  1.  One  of  a pair 
of  coach-horses ; a yoke-fellow. 

Their  chariot  horse,  as  they  coachfellows  were, 

Fed  by  them.  Chapman,  Iliad,  x. 

2.  A person  intimately  associated  with  an- 
other; a close  companion;  a comrade. 

I have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves 
for  you  and  your  coach-fellow,  Nym. 

Shah.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 

coach-founder  (koch'foun"der),  n.  One  who 
makes  the  framework  or  ironwork  of  carriages, 
coachful  (koch'ful),  n.  [<  coach  + -ful,  2.]  As 
many  as  a coach  will  hold, 
coach-horse  (koch'hors),  n.  A horse  used  or 
adapted  for  use  in  drawing  a coach — Devil’s 


If  I tell  how  these  two  did  co-act, 

Shall  I not  lie  in  publishing  a truth  ? 

Shah.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

coaction  (ko-ak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  coactio(n -),  < 
cogere,  constrain : see  coact .] . Force;  compul- 
sion, either  in  restraining  or  in  impelling. 

All  outward  co-action  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  lib- 
erty. Bp.  Burnet,  Thirty -nine  Articles,  xvii. 

coactive  (ko-ak'tiv),  a . [<  L.  as  if  *coactivus, 

< coactus,  pp.  of  cogere,  constrain:  see  coact  m # 
and  -ive.  j Forcing;  compulsory;  having  the  coadjutrix  (ko-a-jo  tnks)^n. 
power  to  impel  or  restrain. 

The  establishing  a coactive  or  coercive  jurisdiction  over 
the  clergy  and  whole  diocess. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  172. 

The  clergy  have  no  coactive  power,  even  over  heretics. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xii.  7. 

The  coactive  force  of  this  motive  [Duty]  is  altogether  in- 
dependent of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  of  all  forms 
of  belief.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  189. 

co-active  (ko-ak'tiv),  a . [<  co-1  + active.] 

Acting  in  concurrence. 

With  what’s  unreal  thou  coactivc  art.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 
coactively  (ko-ak'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a compulsory 
manner. 

[<  co-active  -f 
or  union  in  action. 


n.  [<  co-act  + -or.  Cf . 
acts  jointly  with  another  or 


[Verbal  n.  of  coach,  ®.]  n 

1.  The  use  of  coaches  as  a means  of  public  con-  -ity.  activity,  j unity  oio 

veyance ; now,  especially,  driving  as  an  amuse-  -Or.  M.  More. 
ment  in  large  coaches  drawn  by  four  or  six  CO-actor  (ko-ak  tor), 

borses.  others 

X tlm  signs  ^etlmdlnnTfc“a  coadaptation  (ko-ad-ap-ta'shqu),  n.  [<  co-1  + 

adaptation .]  Mutual  or  reciprocal  adaptation: 
as,  the  coadaptation  of  the  parts  of  the  hip- 
joint.  Owen. 

coadapted  (kd-a-dap'ted),  a.  [<  co-i  + adapt- 
ed, pp.  of  adapt,  h.]  Mutually  or  reciprocally 
adapted:  as,  “ coadapted  pulp  and  tooth,”  Owen. 
coadjacence  (ko-a-ja'sens),  n.  [<  coadjacent: 

' " :e.l  Adlacence  or 

the 


roads, 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  giving  special  instruc- 
tion or  training,  as  for  a college  examination  or 
an  athletic  contest. 

coach-leavest  (koch'levfc),  n.pl.  Blinds;  some- 
thing to  cover  the  windows  of  a coach  and  con- 
ceal the  interior. 

Drive  in  again,  with  the  coach-leaves  put  down,  _ 

At  the  back  gate.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,.ii.  1. 

coachlet  (koeh'let),  n.  [<  coach  + dim.  -kt.) 
A small  coach. 

In  my  light  little  coachlet  I could  breathe  freer. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev. , III.  i.  8. 

coachmaker  (koch'ma"ker),  n.  A man  who 
carries  on  the  business  of  making  coaches,  or 
who  is  employed  in  making  them ; a carriage- 
. builder. 

coachman  (koch'man),  «. ; pi.  coachmen  (-men). 
1 . A man  who  drives  a coach. 

Be*thou  my  Coach-man,  and  now  Cheek  and  Ioule 
With  Phcebus  Chariot  let  my  Chariot  roule. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  ' 


co-,  together,  + adjiitor,  a helper:  see  co-1  and 
adjutor .]  1.  One  who  aids  another;  an  assis- 

tant; a helper;  an  associate  in  occupation. — 
2.  One  who  is  empowered  or  appointed  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  another.  Johnson.  Specifi- 
cally— 3.  The  assistant  of  a bishop  or  other 
prelate.  A permanent  coadjutor  may  or  may 
not  he  appointed,  with  right  of  succession. 
=Syn.  1.  Associate,  Friend,  Companion,  etc.  (see  asso- 
ciate), fellow-worker,  auxiliary,  cooperator. — 3.  Coadju- 
tor, Suffragan.  Each  of  these  is  an  assistant  to  a bishop, 
but  the  coadjutor  is  appointed  as  assistant  and  often  as 
successor  to  an  old  and  infirm  bishop,  to  relieve  him  from 
work;  the  suffragan  is  assistant  to  a bishop  whose  see  is 
too  large,  and  has  charge  of  a specific  portion  of  it,  the 
bishop  principal  remaining  in  charge  of  the  central  por- 
tion.  # 

coadjutorship  (ko-a-jo'tor-ship),  n.  [<  coadju - 
tor  + -ship.)  1.  Assistance;  cooperation.  Pope. 
— 2.  The  office  or  employment  of  a coadjutor, 
coadjutress  (ko-a-jo'tres),  n.  [<  coadjutor  + 
-css.]  A female  assistant  or  helper. 

The  ministresses  and  coadjutresses  of  justice. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  1063. 

[As  if  L.,  fem.  of 
coadjutor.)  Same  as  coadjutress. 

Bolingbroke  and  his  coadjutrix. 

Smollett,  Hist.  Eng.,  I.  ii.  § 40  (Ord  MS.). 

coadjuvancy  (kp-aj'o-van-si),  n.  [<  coadjuvant, 
in  lit.  adj.  sense  ‘ helping  in  union  with’:  see 
-ancy.)  Assistance ; cooperation  ; concurrent 
help.  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Bare.] 
coadjuvant  (ko-aj'o-vant),  a.  and  n.  [<  co-1 
+ adjuvant.)  I.  a.  Assisting;  cooperating 
with. 

II.  n.  An  assistant ; a promoting  agent ; spe- 
cifically, in  med.,  an  ingredient  in  a prescrip- 
tion designed  to  increase  the  effect  of  another 
ingredient. 

coadjuvatet,  n.  A coadjutor, 
coadnate  (ko-ad'nat),  a.  [<  co-1  + adnate.) 
Same  as  adnate. 

coadunate,  coadunated  (ko-ad'u-nat,  -na-ted), 
a.  [<  LL.  coadunatus,  pp.  of  coadunare,  unite 
together,  < L.  co-,  together,  + LL.  adunare, 
make  one  (lit.  ‘ at  -one  ’ ; cf.  atone),  (.  L.  ad,  = 
E.  at,  + units  = E.  one.)  United  or  joined. 

If  the  metre  is  characteristically  Homeric,  as  say  these 
infidels,  then  is  the  present  text  (so  inextricably  coadu- 
nated with  the  metre),  upon  their  own  showing,  the  good 
old  Homeric  text  — and  no  mistake. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 

Specifically— (a)  In  entom.,  united  without  perceptible  ar- 
ticulation; connate.  ( b ) In  hot.,  same  as  adnate. 


see  ^ and  ci.  adjacent  ) Adjacence  or  n.  [<  LL.  co- 

nearness  of  several  things  to  one  another,  the  aciunatio(n-),  < coadunare:  see  coadunate.)  The 


state  of  being  coadjacent;  contiguity 
The  result  of  his  [Aristotle’s]  examination  is  that  there 
are  four  modes  of  association  : namely  by  proximity  in 
time,  by  similarity,  by  contrast,  by  coadjacence  in  space ; 
or  three,  if  proximity  in  time  and  coadjacence  in  space  be 
taken  under  one  head.  Bop.  Encyc. 

coadjacent  (ko-a-ja'sent),  a.  [<  co-1  + adja- 
cent.) Mutually  adjacent;  near  each  other; 
contiguous  in  space  and  time. 

The  coadjacent  is  of  some  difficulty ; for  I do  not  now 
think  it  probable  that  Aristotle  by  this  meant  to  denote 
mere  vicinity  in  space.  It  is  manifest  that  Aristotle,  under 


union  of  different  substances  or  parts  in  one 
mass.  [Rare.] 

In  the  coadunation  and  conjunction  of  parts,  the  title 
is  firm,  but  not  at  all  in  distinction  and  separation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  190. 

coadunition  (ko-ad-u-nish'qn),  n.  [Var.  of  co- 
adunation, after  unite.)  Same  as  coadunation. 

COadventure  (ko-ad-ven'tur),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  coadventured,  ppr.  coadventuring.  [<  co-1  + 
adventure,  r.]  To  share  with  one  or  more  in  an 


2.  In  ichth.,  a serranoid  fish,  Dules  auriga:  coadjument  (ko-aj'6-rneut),  n.  [<  co-1  + adju- 


same  as  charioteer,  3. 
coachmanship  (koeh'man-ship),  n. 


„ — — - adventure  or  a speculation.  Sowell. 

this  head,  intended  to  include  whatever  stands  as  part  dvpnt.urp  (ko-ad-ven'tur).  n.  [<  Co-1  + ad- 
and  part  of  the  same  whole.  Sir  if.  Hamilton,  Be.d,  Note  D.  ™ ^ adventure  in  which  two  or  more 

are  sharers. 


man  + -skip.)  Skill  in  driving  coaches, 
coach-master  (koch ' mas " ter),  n.  One  who 
owns  or  lets  carriages. 

coach-office  (koch 'of "is),  n.  In  England,  a 
booking-office  for  stage-coach  passengers  and 
parcels. 

coach-screw  (koch'skrS),  n.  A screw  with  a 
V-shaped  thread  and  a square  head,  like  that 
of  a machine-holt,  used  in  coach-building, 
coach-stand  (koch'stand),  n.  A place  where 
coaches  stand  for  hire. 

coach-trimmer  (koch'trim/,ftr),  n.  A workman 
who  prepares  and  finishes  the  lace,  linings,  and 
other  trimmings  for  carriage-builders. 


ment.)  Mutual  assistance. 
[<  coach-  coadjust  (ko-a-just'),  v.  (. 


Johnson. 
[<  co-1  + 


coadventurer  (ko-ad-ven'tur-dr),  n 
aayusi.j  adventurer.)  A fellow-adventurer. 


To  adjust  mutually  or  reciprocally ; fit  to  each  COggtaneous,  coaetaneously. 
other.  Owen. 

coadjustment  (ko-a-just'ment),  n.  [<  coadjust 
+ -ment.  Cf.  adjustment.)  Mutual  or  recipro- 
cal adjustment. 

coadjutant  (ko-aj ' o-tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  co-1 
+ adjutant.)  'I.  a.  Helping;  mutually  assist- 
ing or  operating. 

Thracius  coadjutant , and  the  war 
Of  fierce  Euroclydon.  J.  Philips. 

II.  n,  A coadjutor;  a colleague. 

Oates  or  some  of  his  coadjutants  being  touched,  not  in 
conscience,  but  with  the  disappointment  of  their  work. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  198. 


[<  CO-1  + 

Howell. 

See  coetaneous , 

coetaneously . 
coafforest  (ko-a-for'est),  v.  t.  [<  co-1  + afforest.] 
To  convert  into  a forest,  or  add  to  a forest. 
See  afforest. 

Henry  Fitz-Empresse  . . . did  coafforest  much  land, 
which  continued  all  his  reign,  though  much  complained 
0f  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  16. 

coagency  (ko-a'jen-si),  n.  [<  co-1  + agency.] 
Joint  agency;  cooperating  power.  Coleridge. 

Those  fascinations  of  solitude  which,  when  acting  as 
a co-agency  with  unresisted  grief,  end  in  the  paradoxical 
result  of  making  out  of  grief  itself  a luxury. 

De  Quincey,  Autobiog.  Sketches,  p.  22. 


coagent 

coagent  (ko-a'jent),  n.  [<  co-1  + agent.']  An 
assistant  or  associate  in  an  act  ; an  accomplice. 

Your  doom  is  then 

To  marry  this  coagent  of  your  mischiefs. 

Beau . and  FI. , Knight  of  Malta. 

coagitate  (ko-aj'i-tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  co- 
agitated, ppr.  coagitating.  [<  LL.  coagitatus, 
pp.  of  coagitare,  < L.  co-,  together,  + agitare, 
agitate : see  agitate.]  To  move  or  agitate  to- 
gether. Blount.  [Rare.] 
coagmentf  (ko-ag-ment'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  coagmen- 
tare,  join,  connect,  cement,  < coagmentum,  a 
joining,  < *co-agere,  *co-igere,  cogere,  bring  to- 
gether: see  cogent,  and  cf.  coagulum,  coact.] 
To  congregate  or  heap  together.  Glanville. 
coagmentationt  (ko-ag-men-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
coag me, n ta tio(n-),  < coagmentare,  pp.  coagmenta- 
tus,  join,  connect:  see  coagment.]  Collection 
into  a mass ; union  ; conjunction. 

Wheresoever  there  is  a coaginentation  of  many,  the  low- 
est [shall]  be  knit  to  the  highest  by  that  which  being  inter- 
jacent may  cause  each  to  cleave  unto  other,  and  so  all  to 
continue  one.  ..  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  2. 

Coagmentation  of  words.  JB.  Jonson , Discoveries, 

coagula,  n.  Plural  of  coagulum. 
coagulability  (ko-ag"u-la-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  coagu- 
late : see  - bility .]  The  capacity  of  being  co- 
agulated. 

coagulable  (ko-ag'u-la-bl),  a.  [<  coagnl(ate)  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  becoming  coagulated;  ca- 
pable of  changing  from  a liquid  to  an  inspis- 
sated state : as,  coagulable  lymph. 

The  production  of  any  coagulable  exudation. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  456. 

coagulant  (ko-ag'u-lant),  n.  [<  L.  coagulan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  c oagulare:  see  coagulate,  v.]  A sub- 
stance that  produces  coagulation, 
coagulate  (ko-ag'u-lat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  coag- 
ulated, ppr.  coagulating.  [<  L.  coagulatus,  pp. 
of  coagulare,  curdle,  < coagulum,  a means  of 
curdling,  rennet,  also  lit.  a bond,  tie : see  coagu- 
lum.] I.  trans.  1 . To  curdle;  congeal;  clot; 
change  from  a fluid  into  a curd-like  or  thick- 
ened mass:  as,  to  coagulate  blood ; rennet  coag- 
ulates milk. 

The  cheese-wife  knoweth  it  as  well  as  the  philosopher, 
that  sour  runnet  doth  coagulate  her  milk  into  a curd. 

Raleigh , Hist.  World,  Pref.,  p.  46. 
Spirits  attenuate,  which  the  cold  doth  congeal  and  coag - 
wate-  Bacon , Nat.  Hist. 

2f.  To  crystallize.  =Syn.  To  thicken,  clot,  concrete. 

II.  intrans,  1.  To  curdle  or  become  clotted; 
congeal  or  become  congealed. 

Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  a third  part  spirit 
of  wine  and  two  parts  milk,  coagulateth  little,  but  min- 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

About  the  third  part  of  the  oil  olive  . . . did  there  co- 
agulate into  a whitish  body,  almost  like  butter.  Boyle. 

2f.  To  become  crystallized, 
coagulatet  (ko-ag'u-lat),  a.  [<  ME.  coagulat, 

< L.  coagulatus , pp. : see  the  verb.]  Coagu- 
lated; curdled;  clotted. 

Combust  materes  and  coagulat. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  258. 
O’er-sized  with  coagulate  gore.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

coagulation  (ko-ag-u-la/shpn),  n.  [X  L.  coagu- 
latio(n~),  < coagulare:  see  coagulate , v.~\  1. 
The  act  of  changing  from  a fluid  to  a thickened 
curd-like  state,  well  exemplified  by  the  clotting 
of  blood;  the  state  of  being  coagulated. — 2f. 
The  change  from  a fluid  to  a solid  state,  as  in 
crystallization. — 3.  A mass  or  quantity  of  co- 
agulated matter ; a curd;  a clot — Coagulation- 
necrosis,  in  pathol.,  a form  of  necrosis  which  occurs 
when  a small  portion  of  tissue  is  cut  off  from  tiie  circula- 
tion, but  remains  surrounded  by,  or  at  least  continuous 
with,  tissue  in  which  the  blood  continues  to  circulate.  The 
cells  of  the  tissue  become  smaller,  distorted,  shining,  and 
the  nuclei  disappear.— Coagulation  of  the  blood,  the 
production  of  filaments  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  running  in 
every  direction,  thus  forming  a spongy  mass  in  which  the 
blood-corpuscles  are  caught;  this  mass  then  contracts 
squeezing  out  the  serum. 

coagulative  (ko-ag'u-la-tiv),  a . [<  ML.  coagu- 
lations, < L.  coagulatus:  see  coagulate,  v.,  and 
-ive.]  Causing  coagulation:  as,  “ coagulative 
power,”  Boyle,  Works,  I.  423. 
coagulator  (ko-ag'u-la-tor),  n.  [<  coagulate  + 
-or.]  Anything  that  causes  coagulation. 

Globulin,  added  under  proper  conditions,  to  serous  effu- 
sion, is  a coagulator  of  that  effusion,  giving  rise  to  the  de- 
velopment of  fibrin  in  it. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 86. 

coagulatory  (ko-ag'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [X  coagulate 
+ -ory.]  Tending  to  coagulate, 
coagulum  (ko-ag'u-lum),  n. ; pi.  coagula  (-la). 
[NL.,  < L.  coagulum,  a means  of  curdling,  ren- 
net, also  lit.  a bond,  tie,  K *co-agere,  * co-igcre, 
cogere,  bring  together,  gather,  collect,  compel: 
see  cogent,  and  cf.  coact,  coagment.]  1.  A co- 
agulated mass,  as  curd,  etc.;  specifically,  in 
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med.,  a blood-clot. — 2f.  A substance  that  causes 
coagulation,  as  rennet ; a coagulant.  Crabb. 
co-aid  (ko-ad'h  n.  [<  co-1  + aid1.]  1.  A fel- 
low-helper.— 2.  Conjunctive  assistance.  Pope. 
COaita  (ko'I-ta),  n.  [Tupi  coatd,  cuatd.]  A 
South  American  monkey,  Ateles  paniscus,  about 
18  inches  in  length.  See  Ateles. 
coaiti,  n.  Same  as  coati. 
coak1  (kok),  n.  and  v.  See  colce1. 
coak2  (kok),  n.  [Also  written  cog  and  cogg, 
and  perhaps  the  same  as  coy2  (of  a wheel) ; cf. 
W.  cocas,  a cog  of  a wheel.]  1.  In  ship-carp., 
a projection  from  a piece  of  wood  or  timber 
fitting  into  a hole  in  another  piece  at  their 
joint,  or  a cylinder  or  pin  of  hardwood  let  into 
both  pieces.  Bolts  uniting  the  pieces  pass 
through  the  coaks. 

2.  Naut.,  a square  metallic  bushing  in  the  cen- 
tral hole  of  the  sheave  of  a block,  through 
which  the  pin  passes. 

coak2  (kok),  v.  t.  [<  coak2,  n.]  In  sliip-carp.,  to 
unite  together,  as  the  ends  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  by  means  of  coaks. 
coaken  (ko'kn),  V.  i.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  choice1.]  To 
strain  in  vomiting. 

coaks  (koks),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of  coak1.]  Cinders. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

coakum  (ko'a-kum),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
name  of  the  garget  or  poke,  Phytolacca  de- 
j'Candra. 

coal  (kol),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cole,  < ME.  cole, 
col,  < AS.  col,  neut.,  = OPries.  kole,  NFries. 
koal,  f.,  = MB.  kole,  D.  kool,  f.,  = MLG.  kole, 
kale,  LG.  kole,  also  kol,  kal,  f.,  = OHG.  cliol, 
MHG.  kol,  neut.,  OHG.  cholo,  kolo,  MHG.  kole, 
kol,  m.,  G.  kohle,  f.,  = Icel.  Norw.  Sw.  kol  — 
Ban.,  kill,  neut.,  coal  (in  both  senses),  orig.  a 
burning  coal;  perhaps  connected  with  Ir.  Gael. 
gual,  coal,  and  ult.  with  Skt.  -\/jval,  bum  bright, 
flame.  The  Goth,  word  for  a burning  coal  was 
kauri,  perhaps  akin  to  AS.  heortli,  E.  hearth. 
Cf.  P.  houille,  Walloon  hole,  ML.  hull  at,  mineral 
coal;  Gr.  avdpa%,  a burning  coal,  also  mineral 
coal  (see  anthracite),  L.  carbo(n-),  a burning 
coal,  charcoal,  in  mod.  use  mineral  coal  (see 
carbon).]  1.  A piece  of  wood  or  other  com- 
bustible substance,  either  ignited  or  burning  (a 
“live  coal”  or  “glowing  coal”),  or  burned  out 
or  charred  (a  “dead  coal,”  charcoal,  cinder). 

A quic  col  berninde  ope  ane  hyeape  of  dyeade  coles  [A 
live  coal  burning  upon  a heap  of  dead  coals]. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  205. 

To  cold  coles  sche  schal  be  brent. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4367. 
As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire,  so  is  a 
contentious  man  to  kindle  strife.  Prov.  xxvi.  21. 

If  he  could  burn  us  all  into  one  coal, 

We  have  deserv’d  it.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

2.  A solid  and  more  or  less  distinctly  stratified 
mineral,  varying  in  color  from  dark-brown  to 
black,  brittle,  combustible,  and  used  as  a fuel, 
not  fusible  without  decomposition,  and  very 
insoluble.  It  is  the  result  of  the  transformation  of  or- 
ganic matter,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  fossil  origin  from 
charcoal  (def.  1),  which  is  obtained  by  the  direct  carboni- 
zation of  wood.  (See  coal-plant..)  Coal  always  contains  more 
or  less  earthy  matter,  which  is  left  behind  in  the  form  of 
ash  after  combustion.  The  quantity  of  the  ash  varies  con- 
siderably, but  iii  good  coal  does  not  usually  exceed  from  5 
to  10  per  cent,  in  weight.  Coal  can,  however,  be  used  for 
fuel,  m default  of  a better  material,  when  the  amount  of 
ash  is  much  larger  than  this.  Coal  consists  essentially  of 
carbon,  together  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen ; 
and  sulphur  is  rarely  if  ever  absent.  The  most  general 
subdivision  of  coal  is  into  hard  and  soft.  The  former  is 
that  coal  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbon ; the 
latter  is  that  in  which  there  is  a considerable  percentage 
of  hydrogen.  Hard  coal  is  generally  called  anthracite ; 
bituminous  coal , or  simply  coal,  is  the  designation  of  the 
ordinary  soft  coal  almost  everywhere  in  general  use  where 
coal  is  burned,  except  in  the  eastern  and  Atlantic  United 
States.  In  anthracite  the  bituminous  or  volatile  matter 
constitutes  usually  less  than  7 per  cent,  of  the  whole  ; in 
soft  or  bituminous  coal  it  is  usually  more  than  18  per  cent. 
Coal  intermediate  in  character  between  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  is  called  semi-anthracite  or  semi-bitu- 
minous, according  as  it  approaches  anthracite  or  bitumi- 
nous coal  more  nearly  in  character.  The  material  driven 
off  from  coal  on  ignition  is  not  really  bitumen,  for  coal  is 
insoluble,  while  bitumen  is  soluble.  The  name  comes  from 
the  fact  that  bituminous  coal  behaves  on  being  heated 
very  much  as  bitumen  itself  does  — that  is,  it  swells  up 
more  or  less,  fuses  together,  and  burns  with  a bright  flame 
and  considerable  dense  smoke.  Coal  occurs  in  all  the 
geological  formations,  from  the  lowest  in  which  land- 
plants  have  been  found  (the  Devonian)  up  to  the  highest ; 
but  the  coal  of  the  great  manufacturing  countries,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  the  eastern  United  States  is 
nearly  all  of  the  same  geological  age,  and  is  obtained  from 
the  formation  called  the  Carboniferous.  (See  carboniferous.) 
The  coal  of  Australia,  India,  and  a part  of  that  of  China 
is  of  later  geological  age  than  the  Carboniferous,  being 
Mesozoic,  and  not  Paleozoic.  There  is  also  a large  quantity 
of  good  coal  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  formations 
even  more  recent  than  the  Mesozoic.  In  general,  how- 
ever, from  the  time  of  the  Carboniferous  on,  the  conditions 
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were  continually  growing  less  favorable  for  the  formation 
of  coal  on  a large  scale ; so  that  each  successive  age  has 
less  coal  to  show,  and  that  on  an  average  of  poorer  quality 
than  the  coal  of  the  true  Carboniferous  epoch.  (See  lig- 
nite.) Also  called  stone-coal,  mineral  coal,  and  formerly 
sea-coal.  [ Coal  in  this  sense  is  used  as  a collective  noun 
without  a plural ; but  in  Great  Britain  the  plural  form 
is  also  used  in  speaking  of  a quantity  of  coal,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pieces  composing  it : as,  to  lay  in  a supply  of 
coals;  put  more  coals  on  the  fire.] 

Col  groweth  vnder  lond. 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  I.  399. 
A peck  of  coals  a-piece  shall  glad  the  rest. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  282. 
Albert  coal.  Same  as  albertite.—  Blind  coal.  See  blindi. 
— Boghead  coal,  a variety  of  cannel-coal  found  on  the 
estate  of  Boghead,  near  Bathgate,  in  Scotland,  which  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  the  manufacture  of  paraffin  and  oils.  It 
is  an  excellent  gas-coal,  but  too  costly  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  also  called  Torbane  Hill  mineral  and  tor- 
banite.— Bovey  coal,  a Tertiary  lignite  or  brown-coal, 
occurring  in  beds  from  2 to  16  feet  thick,  in  pipe-clay,  at 
Bovey  Tracey  in  Devonshire,  England.  It  is  an  inflam- 
mable fossil,  resembling  in  many  of  its  properties  bitu- 
minous coal.  Its  structure  is  fissile,  and  its  cross-fracture 
even  or  conchoidal,  with  a resinous  and  somewhat  shining 
luster.  It  is  brittle,  burns  with  a weak  flame,  and  exhales 
an  odor  which  is  generally  disagreeable.  — Buckwheat 
coal.  See  buckwheat.—  Coal-boring  bit.  See  bin.— 
Delve  of  coals.  See  delve.— Fibrous  coal.  Same  as 
mother-of-coal  (which  see,  below).— Mo ther-of-coal,  a 
soft  black  substance,  resembling  charcoal  in  appearance, 
found  in  connection  with  coal,  usually  along  its  planes 
of  stratification  or  lamination,  in  which  the  woody  char- 
acter of  the  material  from  which  the  coal  was  formed  is 
more  perfectly  preserved  than  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  coal 
itself.  Also  called  fibrous  coal,  fossil  charcoal,  and  min- 
eral charcoal.—  Small  coal,  (at)  Little  wood  coals  for- 
merly used  to  light  fires.  Gay.  (b)  Same  as  slack.—  To 
blow  a coalt,  to  kindle  strife. 

It  is  you 

Hath  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 
To  call  or  haul  over  the  coals,  to  call  to  a strict  or  se- 
vere  account ; reprimand.--  To  carry  coalst.  See  carry. 
— To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle.  See  carry. — To  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  one’s  head  (a  phrase  derived  from  the 
scriptural  use : see  quotation),  to  excite  remorse  and  re- 
pentance in  one  who  has  done  an  injury,  by  rendering  to 
him  good  for  the  evil. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ; if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink : for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head‘  Bom.  xii.  20. 

To  stir  coalst,  to  quarrel,  or  stir  up  strife. 

After  soche  sorte  did  he  vpbraid  to  the  people  their 
rashe  and  vnaduised  stiering  of  coles , and  arisinges  to 
warre.  J.  Udall,  tr.  of  Erasmus’s  Apophthegms,  p.  328. 

Coal  (kol),  v.  [=  D.  kolen,  warm  with  coals,  = 
MLG.  kolen  = G.  kohlen  = Sw.  kola,  burn  to 
charcoal;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
burn  to  coal  or  charcoal ; make  into  coal ; char. 

Charcoal  of  roots,  being  coaled  into  great  pieces,  lasts 
longer  than  ordinary  charcoal.  Bacon,  Mat.  Hist.,  § 775. 

The  best  charcoal  was  made  of  oak.  The  woods  appear 
to  have  been  coaled  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  years,  or 
even  less.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  123. 

2.  To  mark  or  delineate  with  charcoal.  [Rare.] 

He  coaled  out  rhymes  upon  the  wall. 

Camden,  Remains,  Rythmes. 

3.  To  provide  with  coal ; furnish  a supply  of 
coal  to  or  for : as,  to  coal  a steamship  or  a loco- 
motive. 

The  landlord  and  squire  of  the  parish,  who  had  always 
blanketed  and  coaled  his  poorer  neighbours  in  the  winter. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  38. 
He  used  two  fires,  which  were  coaled  alternately. 

Thurston,  Steam-Engine,  p.  125. 
II.  intrans.  To  take  in  coal  for  use  as  fuel : 
as,  the  vessel  coaled  at  Portsmouth. 

At  the  twelfth  station  we  coaled.  The  train  ended  in 
the  desert  here.  W.  II.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  36. 

Admiral  Lespes  remains  at  anchor  before  Kelung,  so  as 
to  prevent  Chinese  vessels  from  coaling. 

The  American,  VIII.  301. 

coala,  n.  See  koala. 

coal-backer  (kol'bak,/er),  n.  A man  who  is 
engaged  in  carrying  coal  on  his  back  from  a 
ship  to  the  wagons.  Mayhew.  [Eng.] 
coal-barge  (kol'barj),  n.  A barge  or  lighter 
used  m the  transportation  of  coal  by  water, 
coal-basin  (kol'bjUsn),  n.  In  geol.,  a depres- 
sion or  basin  formed  by  the  subsidence  at  the 
center,  or  upheaval  at  the  edges,  of  the  older 
rocks,  in  which  the  various  strata  of  the  Car- 
boniferous system  or  coal-measures  lie.  See 
coal-measures. 

coal-bed  (kol'bed),  n.  A bed  or  stratum  of 
coal.  Coal-seam  is  more  commonly  used  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Coal-bin  (kol' bin),  n.  A bin  or  receptacle  for 
coal. 

coal-black  (kdl'blak),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  cole- 
blak,  colblak,  < col,  coal,  + blak,  black.]  I.  a. 
Black  as  a coal,  or  as  charcoal,  or,  as  often  in 
modern  use,  black  as  mineral  coal ; very  black. 
Thin  esen  [eyes]  heoth  colblakc  and  brode. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  75. 
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There  he  was  snow-white  tofore,  separated  from  another  by  an  intervening  barren  area. 

Ever  afterward  coleblack  therfore  There  are  38  distinct  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

He  has  transformed.  . laml-  , , , -,  . , . , 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  306.  coalfish  (kol  fish),  n.  [ = G.kohlfisch .]  A gadoid 
fish,  Pollachius  rirens  or  carbonarius,  named 
from  the  color  of  its  back.  It  grows  to  the  length 


II.  n.  A deep  black  like  that  of  charcoal;  or 
a deep,  shining  black  with  a slight  bluish  tinge, 

■ like  that  of  anthracite  coal, 
coal-box  (kol'boks),  n.  A box  for  holding  coal, 
coal-brand  (kol'brand),  n.  A name  for  the 
smut  of  wheat,  Ustilago  segetum.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
coal-brass  (kol'bras),  n.  A name  given  to  the 
iron  pyrites  found  in  the  coal-measures,  which 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas, 
and  also  in  alkali-works  for  the  sulphur  it  con- 
tains. Commonly  used  in  the  plural, 
coal-breaker  (kol'bra/ker),  n.  1.  One  engaged 
in  breaking  into  convenient  size  the  larger 
masses  of  coal  as  they  come  from  the  mine,  or 
in  attending  upon  a machine  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.— 2.  A machine  for  breaking  coal ; by  ex- 


of 2 or3feet,  and  weighs  from  10  to  30  pounds.  Itis  found 


Coalfish,  or  Pollock  ( Pollachius  virens 
in  great  numbers  about  the  Orkney  islands  and  the  north  - 
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bining  of  parties  or  factions  for  the  attainment 
of  a special  end;  alliance.  Among  the  most  fa- 
mous  coalitions  of  history  were  those  formed  at  different 
times  by  other  European  powers  against  France  during 
the  wars  succeeding  the  first  French  revolution. 

They  [the  Jews]  can  never  reduce  themselves  to  such  a 
Coalition  and  Unity  as  may  make  a Republic,  Principality, 
or  Kingdom.  Howell , Letters,  I.  vi.  14. 

Because  Lord  Shelburne  had  gained  the  king’s  ear, 
the  latter  formed  a coalition  with  Lord  North,  whose  per 
son  and  whose  policy  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  decry 
ing.  Brougham , Fox 

The  coalition  had,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  lost  one 
valuable  member  and  gained  another. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvi. 
= Syn.  2.  Alliance,  League,  Confederacy , etc.  (see  alli- 
ance), combination,  copartnership. 

coalitioner  (ko-a-hsh'on-fer),  n.  [<  coalition  + 
■er l.j  A coalitionist.  [Bare.] 


ern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  fish  and  its  fry  are,  known  coalitionist  (ko-a-lish'qn-ist),  n.  [<  coalition 

lvtr  n (front  woriofw  r\f  1/vnol  uomna  111  the  United  StateS  I - -t  ~l  b"  J? 1 1 A.!  .fb  (.  ■!« 


by  a great  variety  of  local  names, 
generally  called  pollock. 


tension, the  whole  structure  or  building  in  which  coal-fitter  (kol'fit//er),  n.  See  fitter^-,  5. 
the  various  processes  of  breaking,  sorting,  and  coal-gas  (kol'gas),  n.  1 . The  gas  which  is  given 


cleaning  coal  are  carried  on.  Such  structures  are 
placed  at  the  entrances  of  mines,  and  are  often  of  great 
extent.  The  coal  is  delivered  at  the  top  to  the  breakers 
proper,  and  passes  downward  through  the  works  to  the 
bins  or  to  the  coal-chutes,  where  it  is  discharged  into  the 
cars  that  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  structure.  Coal- 
breakers  were  first  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
region  in  1843. 

coal-bunker  (kol'tmng^ker),  n. . A place  for 
storing  coal  for  use ; specifically,  in  steamships, 
the  place  where  coal  for  the  furnace  is  stored. 

coal-car  (kol'kar),  n.  A freight-car  designed 


+ -is£.]  One  who  favors  coalition,  or  who  is  a 
member  of  a coalition. 

A coalition  of  the  Republicans  and  of  the  party  of  peace 
and  order  produced  the  Thiers  Government,  and  then  a 
change  in  the  balance  of  the  coalitionists  produced  the 
Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon. 

S.  Amos,  Science  of  Politics,  vi. 

ft  is  obtained  by^heating  bituminous  coal  in  closed  iron  coalized  (ko'a-lizd),  f>.  a.  [<  *COalize,V&T.  of  CO- 


out  by  burning  coal. — 2.  A mixture  offgases 
and  vapors,  chiefly  combustible,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  gas-light  in  common  use, 

T ( . . . 1 1...  bnnlbtiv  bbmviinAlia  nnol  in  cl  (VGC  (1  irnr 


vessels  without  access  of  air,  and  removing  as  completely 
as  possible  from  the  vapors  thus  formed  all  incombustible 
and  sulphurous  gases.  The  following  is  an  average  analy- 
sis of  ordinary  coal-gas : hydrogen,  45.58  percent. ; marsh- 
gas,  34.90;  carbonic  oxid,  6.64;  olefiant  gas,  4.08;  tetry- 
lene,  2.38;  sulphureted  hydrogen,  0.29;  nitrogen,  2.46; 
carbonic  acid,  3.67.  It  also  contains  traces  of  ammonia, 


alesce  or  coalite  (see  -ize),  4-  -ed%.]  Joined  by 
or  in  a coalition ; allied.  Also  spelled  coalised. 
[Rare.] 

Rash  coalised  kings.  Carlyle. 

coallier,  n.  See  collier i. 
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especially  for  carrying  coal,  sometimes  made  C0al_g00se  (kol'gos),  n.  A local  British  name 
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of  "iron,  with  a drop-bottom, 
coal-carrier  (kol'karH-frr),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  is  employed  in  carrying  coal, 
coalcarrierlyt  (kol'kar"i-er-li),  a.  [<  coal-car- 
rier + -ly1.]  Like  a coal-carrier. 

Peter  Plod-all,  . . . that  coalcarrierly  clown. 

Wily  Beguiled  (Hazlitt's  Dodaley). 


carhomo  acid,  3.B1.  ll  also  contains  uaues  oi  aiimiuum,  »•  p'-p  . ...... 

carbon  disulphid,  cyanogen,  and  oxygen.— Coal-gas  CO-ally  (ko-a-lr  ),  n.  [<  CO-1  + ally*-,  n.]  A joint 
charcoal.  Sameas gas-carbon (which  see^under carbon).  apy  . ag>  the  subject  of  a CO-ally.  Kent. 

coalman  (kol'man),  n. ; pi.  coalmen  (-men).  [Cf. 

coalfish.]  Tbe  young  coalfish.  [Local,  Eng.] 
coal-master  (k61'mas,'t&r),  n.  The  owner  or 
lessee  of  a coal-field  who  works  it  and  disposes 
of  its  produce.  [Eng.] 


coal-chute  (kol'sliot),  n.  A trough  or  spout  coai.^d  (kol'hod),  n.  A hod  for  carrying  coal 
down  which  coal  slides  from  a bin  or  pocket  to  and  pitting  it  on  tbe  fire. 


for  the  cormorant,  Phalacrocorax  carbo,  from 
its  color. 

coal-heaver  (kol'he,/ver),  n.  One  employed  in 

the  moving  or  shoveling  of  coal,  in  loading  or  ^ ^ ,j 

discharging  coal-ships,  in  shoveling  coal  from  $oai-measures  (kSTmezh^urz),  n.  pi.  In  geol., 
the  coal-bunkers  of  a steam-vessel  to  tbe  fur-  s * ■ - 

naces,  etc. ; a coal-passer. 


a locomotive  tender,  or  to  vessels,  carts,  or  cars, 
coal-drop  (kol/ drop),  n.  A broad,  shallow  in- 
clined trough  down  which  coal  is  discharged 
from  a wharf  into  the  hold  of  a vessel, 
coal-dust  (kol/ dust),  n.  The  dust  of  coal ; pow- 
dered coal. 

It  has  been  attempted  ...  to  make  the  coal-dust  into 
bricks.  Ansted,  Hungary,  p.  194. 

coaleryt  (ko'ler-i),  n.  [<  coal  + - ery . Cf.  col- 
liery.]  A colliery.  Woodward. 
coalesce  (ko-a-les'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  coa- 
lesced, ppr.  coalescing.  [<  L.  coalescere , grow  to- 
gether, < co-j  together,  + alescere,  grow  np,  < 
alere,  nourish:  see  aliment.']  1.  To  grow  to- 
gether ; unite  by  growth  into  one  body. 

In  the  humerus  of  the  Manati  the  bicipital  groove  is  ob- 
solete, the  two  tuberosities  coalescing,  as  in  the  Cetacea. 

W.  II.  Flower,  Osteology,  p.  250. 

The  middle  division  of  the  body  of  Limulus  exhibits 
markings  which  indicate  that  it  is  composed  of,  at  fewest, 
six  coalesced  somites.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  228. 


coal-hole  (kol'hol),  n.  1.  A trap  in  tbe  side- 
walk for  tbe  reception  of  coal  to  be  stored  in 
a cellar  beneath. — 2.  A coal-cellar.  [Eng.]  — 
3.  Naut.,  that  part  of  a ship’s  hold  lying  near 


that  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in 
which  coal-mining  was  first  developed.  They 
constitute  what  is  now  called,  in  America,  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian series.  The  strata  consist  of  coal-seams,  shales, 
sandstones,  and  (rarely)  limestone. 

coal-meter  (k61'me"ter),  n.  One  appointed  to 
superintend  the  measuring  of  coal.  [Eng.] 

coal-mine  (kol'min),  n.  A mine  or  pit  from 
which  coal  is  obtained. 


to  the  after-magazine  containing  coal,  wood,  *wmch  coal  is  ODtamea. 

etc  [Eng  ] S coal-miner  (kol'mr'ner),  n.  One  who  works  in 


coal-hood  coaly-hood  (kol'hud,  -i-hud),  n.  [So  a coal-mine.  . _ . . 

called  from  their  black  crown.  1 . The  bull-  coal-mining  (kol  mi ' rung),  a.  Pertaining  to 

— - --■  J mining  for  coal ; engaged  m or  connected  with 


finch. — 2.  The  coal-tit. 

coal-hoodie  (k61'hud"i),  m.  1.  Same  as  coal- 
hood. — 2.  A name  of  the  black-headed  bunt- 
ing, Emberiza  schcenicla. 

coal-hulk  (kol'hulk),  n.  A vessel  kept,  usual- 
ly at  foreign  stations,  for  supplying  steamers 
with  coal. 

coalier,  n.  See  collier 1. 

coaling  (ko'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  coal,  v.] 
The  process  of  supplying  or  taking  in  coal  for 
use : as,  tbe  coaling  of  a steamer  or  locomotive ; 
a coaling-stsAioa  or  coaling- wharf. 


2.  To  combine  or  be  collected  or  joined,  so  as  coalised,  p.  a.  See  coalized. 


to  form  one  body. 

When  they  [vapours]  begin  to  coalesce  and  constitute 
globules.  Newton. 

Hence — 3.  To  come  or  join  together;  unite  so 
as  to  form  one  party,  community,  or  the  like : 
as,  political  parties  sometimes  coalesce. 

The  circumstances  of  the  tenth  century  led  the  English 
kingdoms  in  Britain,  naturally  and  necessarily,  to  coalesce 
in  the  shape  of  a consolidated  kingdom. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  186. 


coalite  (ko'a-llt),  a.  [<  L.  coalitus,  pp. : see  the 
verb.]  United  or  coalesced:  applied  specifi- 
cally, in  entom.,  to  parts  structurally  or  usually 
separated  when  they  are  closely  united  without 
a dividing  incisure  or  suture,  as  the  scutellum 
when  it  is  connate  with  the  pronotum,  or  the 
prolegs  of  a caterpillar  when  those  of  a pair  are 
united,  only  the  ends  being  sometimes  distinct. 
— Coalite  abdomen,  one  in  which  the  segments  are 
united  without  sutures,  as  in  a spider. — Coalite  all- 


mining  coal : as,  the  coal-mining  districts  ; the 
coal-mining  interests. 

coal-mouse  (kol'mous),  n. ; pi.  coal-mice  or  coal- 
mouses.  [Also  written  colemouse;  < ME.  colmose, 
collemase,  < AS.  colmdse  (=  1).  koolmees= MHG. 
kolemeise,  G-.  kohlmeise),  coal-mouse,  coal-tit,  so 
called  from  its  glossy  black  head  and  throat 
(cf.  F.  charbonnier  = Sp.  carbonero,  coal-mouse, 
< L.  carbo(n-),  coal),  \ col,  coal,  + mdse,  ME. 
mose  (=  MD.  meese,  D.  mees  = ML6.  mese  = 
OHGr.  meisa,  MHG.  G.  meise  = Dan.  mejse  = 
Norw.  meis  = Icel.  dim.  meisingr,  ) OF.  masange, 
F.  mtsange,  Walloon  masenge,  HoxLohimasinque, 
Picard  masaingue,  ML.  masance,  coal-mouse), 
the  name  of  several  small  birds,  now  found  only 
in  two  compounds,  where  it  has  been  corrupted 
to  -mouse,  namely,  coal-mouse  wad.  titmouse:  see 
mose'1-.  The  plural,  which  is  little  used,  follows 
that  of  titmouse  ( titmice ) in  conforming  to  the 
plural  of  mouse;  but  some  writers  avoid  tbe 
corruption  in  the  plural,  and  write  coal-mouses.] 
Same  as  coal-tit. 


coalescence 

see  -ence.] 


ko-a-les'ens),  n.  [<  coalescent: 

L.  The  act  of  coalescing  or  unit- 
ing ; the  state  of  being  intimately  joined. 

That  he  should  not  he  aware  of  the  future  coalescence  of 
these  bodies  into  one.  Glanville,  Preexistence  of  Souls,  ii. 

2.  In  hot.,  tbe  organic  union  of  similar  parts, 
coalescency  (ko-a-les'en-si),  n.  [=  coalescence  : 
see  -ency.]  Tendency  to  grow  together  or  unite. 

Bp.  Gauden. 

coalescent  (ko-a-les'ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  coa- 
lescences, pprl'  of  coalescere,  grow  together: 
see  coalesce.]  I.  a.  Growing  together;  unit-  coalition  (ko-a-lisb'on),  n.  [=  F.  coalition  = 


trunk,  the  mesothorax  and  metathorax  when  they  ap-  coal-note  (kol'not),  n.  A particular  form  of 

Proi“Ssory  note  formerly  in  use  in  the  port  of 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  all  closely  united,  as  in  London. 

the  mites.  coal-Oll  (koloil),  n.  Same  as  petroleum. 

coalitet  (ko'a-lit),  v.  [<  L.  coalitus,  pp.  of  coa-  coal-passer  <'kol'pas//er),  n.  One  whose  duty 
lescere:  s ee  coalesce.]  I,  intrans.  To  unite  or  is  to  pass  coal  to  the  furnace  of  a steam-engine, 
coalesce. 

Let  them  continue  to  coalite.  Bolingbrolce,  Parties,  xix. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  unite  or  coalesce. 

Time  has  . . . blended  and  coalited  the  conquered  with 
the  conquerors.  Burke,  To  Sir  H.  Langrishe. 


ing  so  as  to  form  one  body:  in  hot.,  properly 
applied  to  the  organic  cohesion  of  similarparts. 

II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  coalesces.  Athe- 
nmum. 

coal-exchange  (kol'eks-chanj"),  n.  A market 
for  the  sale  of  coal;  specifically,  a place  for 
transactions  in  coal  on  a large  scale, 
coal-field  (kol'feld),  n.  In  geol.,  a general  name 
for  any  area  over  which  coal  occurs  somewhat 
connectedly  and  in  some  quantity,  and  where 
coal  is  or  may  be  worked  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  of  economical  importance.  One  coal-field  is 


Sp.  coalicion  = Pg.  coaligao  = It.  coalizione,  < 
ML.  coalitio(n-),  < L.  coalescere,  pp.  coalitus,  co- 
alesce: see  coalesce  and  coalite.]  1.  Union  in 
a body  or  mass ; a coming  together,  as  of  sep- 
arate bodies  or  parts,  and  their  union  through 
natural  causes  in  one  mass  or  whole  : as,  a co- 
alition of  atoms  or  particles. 

’Tis  necessary  that  these  squandered  atoms  should  eon* 
vene  and  unite  into  great  masses ; without  such  a coali- 
tion the  chaos  must  have  reigned  to  all  eternity.  Bentley. 

2.  Voluntary  union  of  individual  persons,  par- 
ties, or  states ; particularly,  a temporary  com- 


coal-pipe  (kol' pip),  n.  The  cast  of  a tree  formed 
in  rock,  usually  in  sandstone.  Such  casts,  standing 
vertically,  are  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  English  coal- 
fields, and  are  a source  of  danger  to  the  miner,  as  they  are 
likely  to  fall  as  soon  as  the  supporting  rock  is  removed. 

coal-pit  (kol ' pit),  n.  [<  ME.  (not  found),  < 
AS.  colpytt,  < col,  coal,  + pytt,  pit:  see  pip-. ] 
1.  A pit  where  coal  is  dug. — 2.  In  the  United 
States,  a place  where  charcoal  is  made. 

coal-plant  (kol'plant),  n.  A fossil  plant  found 
in  association  with  or  contributing  by  its  sub- 
stance to  the  formation  of  beds  of  coal ; strictly, 
any  plant  species  tbe  residue  of  whose  individ- 
uals has  entered,  under  natural  geological 
conditions,  into  the  composition  of  mineral 
coal.  (See  coal.)  Remains  of  plants  with  recognizable 
characters  are  not  only  often  distinguishable  in  the  coal 
itself,  bat  their  carbonized  fragments,  impressions,  or 
casts  are  usually  abundant  and  clearly  discernible  in  the 
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shales  which  form  the  roof  of  the  coals  or  intervene  be- 
tween closely  situated  coaly  strata.  In  these  cases  the 
earthy  sediments  have  more  or  less  distinctly  isolated  the 
plant  fragments,  preventing  their  massing  to  form  beds 
of  coal.  The  coal-forming  vegetation  has  varied  greatly 
in  kind  from  one  geological  period  to  another.  In  gen- 
eral geological  and  paleontological  usage  the  terms  “ coal- 
plant  " and  “ coal-flora  ” are  restricted  to  the  plant-life  of 
the  period  of  the  “great  coal  formation,”  that  is,  the  Upper 
Carboniferous  or  Coal  Measures.  The  vegetation  (“  coal- 
plants”  of  usage)  of  this  period  was  overwhelmingly  crypto- 
gamic.  The  chief  contributors  to  the  coal  were  : (1)  Ferns, 
such  as  Neuropteris,  Pecopteris,  Alethopteris,  Sphenop- 
teris,  etc. ; (2)  Lycopodiales,  principally  Lepidodendron 
and  Sigillaria ; (3)  Equuetales,  such  as  Catamites,  Cal- 
amodendron,  and  Annularia  (see  these  words);  and  (4) 
the  Cordaitales  (composite  gymnosperms).  The  plants 
contributing  to  the  coals  of  the  Mesozoic  up  to  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  were  chiefly  ferns,  conifers,  and  cycads,  while 
the  predominant  plant-life  accompanying  coals  of  the 
later  Cretaceous  and  the  Cenozoic  comprised  dicotyledon- 
ous types,  conifers,  and  ferns. 

coal-sack  (kol'sak),  re.  1.  A sack  made  of 
strong  coarse  material  for  containing  or  carry-  . . 

ing  coal.— 2.  A sailors’  term  for  a dark  place  coaPPear  (ko-a-per'),  v.  i.  [<  co-1  + 
in  the  Galaxy  south  of  Crux.  Also  called  the  To  aPPear  together.  [Rare.] 
hole  in  the  sky.  Heaven's  scornful  flames  and  thine  [Cupid’s]  can  never  co- 
in the  midst  of  them  [the  southern  circumpolar  constel-  ttppear ’ Q uarles,  Emblems,  ii.  1. 

lations],  as  if  for  contrast,  is  the  dark  hole,  called  by  the  COapprehend  (ko-ap-re-hend'),  V.  t.  [X  CO- f + 
sailors  the  rnni-snsi-  ww„  e„»n  the  teie. — „ „„„„i„  ai)preken,lJ\  To  apprehend  together  with  an- 


coal-works  (kol'werks),  re.  sing,  or  pi.  A place 
where  coal  is  dug,  including  the  machinery  for 
raising  the  coal ; a colliery. 
coaly1  (ko'li),  a.  [<  coal  + -y1.]  Pertaining 
to  or  like  coal;  containing  coal. 
coaly2  (ko'li),  re.  A dialectal  form  of  collie. 
coaly-hood,  re.  See  coal-hood. 
coambulant  (ko-am'bu-lant),  a.  [<  LL.  coam- 
bulan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  coamhulare,  walk  together,  < 
L.  co-,  together,  + ambulare,  walk : see  co-1,  and 
ambulate,  amble .]  In  her.,  walking  side  by  side, 
coaming  (ko'ming),  re.  [Also  written  combing, 
being  a particular  use  of  that  word : see  comb- 
ing.]  Naut.,  one  of  the  raised  borders  or  edges 
of  the  hatches,  designed  to  prevent  water  on 
deck  from  running  below, 
coannex  (ko-a-neks'),  v.  t.  [<  co-l  + annex.] 
To  annex  with  something  else.  [Rare.] 
coap  (kop),  re.  See  cope-1. 

appear.] 


sailors  the  Coal-sack , where  even  the  telescope  reveals  no 
sign  of  light. 

H.  W.  Warren , Recreations  in  Astronomy,  p.  208. 

coalsay,  n.  See  coalsey. 

coal-screen  (kol'skren),  n.  A device  for  screen- 
ing coal.  A common  form  is  that  of  a cylinder,  perfo- 
rated or  made  of  wire  netting,  which  revolves  on  its  long- 
er axis  and  in  an  inclined  position. 

coal-scuttle  (kol'skut/l),  n,  Avesse],  ordina- 
rily of  metal,  used  for  holding  coal  and  putting 
it  on  a fire;  a coal-hod. — Coal-scuttle  bonnet,  a 
bonnet  formerly  worn,  shaped  somewhat  like  a coal-scuttle, 
usually  projecting  far  before  the  face. 

Miss  Snevellici  . . . glancing  from  the  depths  of  her 
coal-scuttle  bonnet.  Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xxiii. 

[Appar.  < coals , pi.,  + 


coalsey  (kol'si),  n. 


other.  [Rare.] 

They  assumed  the  shapes  of  animals  common  unto  all 
eyes,  and  by  their  conjunctions  and  compositions  were  able 
to  communicate  their  conceptions  unto  any  that  coappre- 
hended the  syntaxis  of  their  natures. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  20. 

coapt  (ko-apt'),  V' t.  [<  LL.  coaptare , < L.  co-, 
together,  + aptare , fit:  see  co-1  and  apt,  v .,  and 
cf.  coaptate. ] Same  as  coaptate. 

The  side  margin  of  the  elytron  is  expanded  so  as  to  co- 
apt itself  with  the  prothorax  to  form  an  oval  outline. 

Le  Conte. 

coaptate  (ko-ap'tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  coap- 
tatecl,  ppr.  coaptating.  [<  LL.  coaptatus,  pp. 
of  coaptare,  fit  together:  see  coapt.]  To  adjust 


coart 

as  in  the  butterflies  and  most  flies.— Coarctate  meta- 
morphosis, in  entom.,  a metamorphosis  characterized  by 
a maggot-like  larva  and  a quiescent  coarctate  pupa.  — Co- 
arctate pupa,  in  entom.,  a pupa  inclosed  in  an  oval  cor- 
neous case,  formed  by  the  dried  and  expanded  skin  of  the 
larva,  and  having  no  external  indications  of  the  organs : a 
form  exhibited  in  most  Diptera. 

coarctation  (ko-ark-ta'shon),  p.  [<  L.  coarcta- 
tio(n-)j  < coarctare:  see  coarctate , v.,  and  co- 
arct.] If.  Confinement ; restriction  to  a narrow 
space ; restraint  of  liberty. 

Human  knowledge  is  confined  and  circumscribed  ; and 
yet  without  any  such  contracting  or  coarctation  but  that 
it  may  comprehend  all  the  universal  nature  of  things. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  10. 

2.  Pressure  ; contraction;  specifically,  in  wed., 
the  contracting  or  lessening  of  the  diameter  of 
a canal,  as  the  intestine  or  the  urethra,  or  the 
^.contraction  of  a cavity.  Bay. 
coarse  (kfirs),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  course , cowrse, 
curse , prob.  developed  (in  the  16th  century)  from 
the  ME.  phrases  in  course,  by  course,  i.  e.,  in 
(regular,  natural)  order,  in  common  fashion; 
hence,  common ; cf . similar  senses  of  ordinary, 
mean , common.  See  course L]  1.  Of  inferior 
or  faulty  quality;  poor  in  kind  or  character; 
not  pure  or  choice ; not  soft  or  dainty ; rude ; 
common;  base. 

Now  I feel 

Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

I shall  be  most  happy 

To  be  employ'd,  when  you  please  to  command  me, 
Even  in  the  coarsest  office. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 

Capt.  Swan,  to  encourage  his  Men  to  eat  this  course 
Flesh,  would  commend  it  for  extraordinary  good  Food. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  146. 

A coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed.  Otway. 

My  Lord,  eat,  also,  tho’  the  fare  is  coarse. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  Wanting  in  fineness  of  texture  or  delicacy 


coal-slack  (kol'slak),  re.  [Cf.  G.  kohlenschlacke, 
coal-cinder.]  The  dust  or  grime  of  coal.  Also 
coal-sleck. 

Since  scarcely  ever  wash'd  the  coalsleclc  from  her  face. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.  280. 

coal-smut  (kol'smut),  re.  Same  as  coal-slaclc. 
coal-staith  (kol'stath),  re.  See  staith. 
coal-stone  (kol'  ston),  re.  A kind  of  cannel-coal. 
coal-stove  (kol'stov),  re.  A stove  in  which  coal 
is  used  as  fuel ; specifically,  a stove  for  burning 
^anthracite  coal. 

coal-tar  (kol'tar),  re.  A thick,  black,  viscid,  , 

opaque  liquid  which  condenses  in  the  pipes  coaptator  (ko'ap-ta-tor),  [NL*!  < LL 
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when  gas  is  distilled  from  coal.  It  is  a mixture  of 
many  different  liquid  and  solid  substances,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  these  into  useful  products  is  now  an  important 
branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry.  Among  these  pro- 
ducts may  be  named  paraffin,  naphtha,  benzol,  creasote, 
anthracene,  carbolic  acid,  naphthalene,  pitch,  etc.  These 
products  are  the  mother  substances  from  w hich  are  pre- 
pared, by  various  chemical  processes,  the  so-called  coal- 
tar  dyes,  coal-tar  medicines,  synthetic  indigo  and  alizarin, 
artificial  perfumes,  etc.  Coal-tar  is  made  into  asphalt  for 
pavements,  and  with  coal-dust  forms  by  pressure  an  excel- 
lent artificial  fuel.  It  is  largely  used  to  form  preservative 
compositions  for  coating  wood  and  metal.  Also  called  gas- 
tar . — Coal-tar  colors,  a name  given  to  a numerous  class 
of  colors  derived  from  coal-tar  by  various  complex  chem- 
ical processes.  They  are  more  often  and  popularly  called 
aniline  colors,  as  aniline  was  the  source  of  the  first  of  them 
discovered. 


coaptation  (ko-ap-ta'shon),  re.  [<  LL.  coap- 
tatio(n-),  < coaptare,  fit  together:  see  coaptate.] 

1.  The  adaptation  or  adjustment  of  parts  to  one 
another. 

The  samemethod  makes  both  prose  and  verse  beautiful, 
which  consists  in  the  judicious  coaptation  and  ranging  of 
the  words.  Broome. 

2.  In  surg.,  the  act  of  placing  the  broken  ex- 
tremities of  a bone  in  their  natural  position,  or 
of  restoring  a luxated  bone  to  its  place ; bone- 
setting. Dunglison. — 3.  In  anat. , a kind  of  glid- 
ing articulation  of  one  bone  with  another,  as 
that  of  the  patella  with  the  femur, 

coap- 


coal-tit  (kol'tit),  re.  [<  coal  + tit1.  See  coal- 
mouse  and  titmouse.]  The  Pants  ater,  one  of  the 
titmice:  so  called  from  its  glossy  black  head 
and  throat.  Also  colc-tit  and  coal-mouse. 
coal-trimmer  (kol'trim//er),  re.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed to  stow  and  trim  or  shift  coal  on  hoard 
vessels,  either  as  cargo  or  as  a supply  for  the 
furnaces. 

coal-viewer  (k61'vu,/er),  re.  In  mining,  a per- 
son employed  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the 
one  to  whom  the  royalty  is  payable,  or  of  the 
person  who  works  the  mine, 
coal-whipper  (k61'hwip,/er),  re.  One  who  raises 
coal  from  the  hold  of  a '’hip  in  unloading  it ; a 
coal-heaver.  Coal-whippers  are  now  being  superseded 
by  machinery,  which  executes  the  work  both  more  cheaply 
and  more  expeditiously.  [Eng.] 

The  swarthy,  demon-like  coal-whippers  . . . issuing 
from  those  black  arches  in  the  Strand. 

M.  W.  Savage,  Reuben  Medlicott,  i.  3. 
coal-whipping  (kol'hwip"mg),  re.  The  act  of 
raising  coal  from  the  hold  of  a vessel, 
coal-workings  (kol'wer"kingz),  re.  sing,  or  pi. 
A coal-mine ; a place  where  coal  is  raised. 

At  last  we  reached  the  coal-workings,  and  a more  de- 
serted, melancholy-looking  place  for  a mine  I have  never 
seen-  Ansted,  Hungary,  p.  124, 


tare,  fit  together:  see  coaptate. ] A surgical 
apparatus  for  fitting  together  the  ends  of  a 
broken  bone  and  keeping  them  in  the  required 
position  while  their  union  is  taking  place.  E. 
II.  Knight. 

coaration  (ko-a-ra/shon),  n.  [<  co-1  + ara- 
tion .]  Cooperative  plowing  or  tillage:  a sys- 
tem of  husbandry  practised  in  ancient  village 
communities.  Seebohm.  [Rare.] 
coarb  (kp-arb'),  n.  Same  as  comarb. 
coarbiter  (ko-ar'bi-ter),  n.  [<  co-1  + arbiter.] 
A joint  arbiter. 

The  friendly  composition  made  and  celebrated  by  the 
honor  personages,  master  Nicholas  Stocket,  Thomas  Graa, 
and  Walter  Sibil,  in  the  yeare  1388,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  coarbiters  on  our  part.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  153. 


v.  t.  [<  L.  coarctare , erro- 
neous form  of  coartare,  press  together,  < co-, 
together,  + artare,  press:  see  co-1  and  art3. 
Cf.  coart.]  1.  To  press  together;  crowd;  con- 
fine closely.  Bacon. — 2.  To  restrain;  confine. 

He  must  blame  and  impute  it  to  himself  that  he  has 
thus  coarcted  or  straitened  himself  so  far. 

Ay  life,  Parergon. 

coarctatet  (ko-ark'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  coarctatus, 
pp.  of  coarctare : see  coarct.]  Same  as  coarct. 
coarctate,  coarctated  (ko-ark'tat,  -ta-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  coarctatus,  pp. : see ’the  verb.]  ~ 
together.  Specifically — (a) 

In  entom. : (1)  Compressed  ; 
much  attenuated,  generally 
at  the  base ; having  a narrow 
base,  but  wider  and  thicker  to- 
ward the  apex.  (2)  Crowded ; 
packed  into  a small  space. 

( b ) In  hot.,  compact;  dense, 
as  a panicle  ; closely  appress- 
ed,  as  a foliaceous  thallus. — 

Coarctate  abdomen,  in  en- 
tom., an  abdomen  attached  by 
a narrow  base,  but  immedi- 
ately enlarged,  and  so  closely  t>  , . , 

applied  to  the  thorax  that  it  dorsal  ldls !^fveSS  line 
appears  to  form  a part  of  it,  shows  natural  size.) 


Little  girl  with  the  poor  coarse  hand. 

Browning,  James  Lee’s  Wife. 
We  pass  through  gentle  steps  from  a coarse  cluster  of 
stars,  such  as  the  Pleiades,  . . . till  we  find  ourselves 
brought  to  an  object  such  as  the  nebula  in  Orion. 

A.  M.  Clerke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  30. 

3.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  lack  of  re- 
finement ; rude ; vulgar ; of  manners  or  speech, 
unpolished,  uncivil,  or  ill-bred:  as,  a coarse 
face ; coarse  manners. 

In  my  coarse  English.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  .Sneid. 

Coarse,  uncivilized  words.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  119. 
Daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  coarse. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

4.  Gross ; indelicate ; offensive : as,  coarse  lan- 
guage; a coarse  gesture. — 5.  Rough;  inclem- 
ent; unpleasant:  said  of  the  weather:  as,  it’s 
a coarse  day.  [Scotch  and  pro  v.  Eng.  ] . - Coarse 
metal.  Same  as  matte.—  Coarse  stuff.  S ee  stuff. 

coarse-grained  (kors'grand),  a.  1.  Consisting 
of  large  particles,  fibers,  or  constituent  ele- 
ments: as,  coarse-grained  granite  or  wood. — 2. 
Wanting  in  refinement,  delicacy,  or  sensibility ; 
vulgar : as,  a coarse-grained  nature, 
coarsely  (kors'li),  adv.  In  a coarse  manner. 

(a)  In  an  indifferent  or  inferior  manner  ; rudely  ; poorly. 
Eared  coarsely  and  poorly. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  9. 

(b)  Without  refinement  or  grace  in  delineation  or  descrip- 
tion ; rudely. 

Sardanapalus  is  more  coarsely  drawn  than  any  dramatic 
personage  that  we  can  remember. 

Macaulay,  Moore’s  Byron. 

(c)  Inelegantly  ; uncivilly ; without  art  or  polish,  (d)  Gross- 
ly ; indelicately. 

There  is  a gentleman  that  serves  the  count 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her.  Shale.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  5. 

coarsen  (kor'sn),  v.  t.  [<  coarse  + -ere1.]  To 
render  coarse  or  coarser,  in  any  sense ; espe- 
cially, make  unrefined  or  inelegant ; make  rude 

. or  vulgar:  as,  to  coarsen  one’s  nature.  [Rare.] 

Crowded  coarseness  (kors'nes),  re.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  coarse,  in  any  sense. 

The  coarseness  of  sackcloth.  Dr.  II.  More. 

Pardon  the  coarseness  of  the  illustration. 

Sir  It.  L’ Estrange. 

There  appears  . . . a coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies, 

Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 

Though  o’er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

coartt  (ko-art'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  coarten,  < L.  coar- 
tare, coarctare,  compress,  compel : see  coarct .] 
To  compel. 


coart 

That  so  thai  be  coart  to  swymnie  in  sape, 

Enclude  hem,  and  alle  harme  thai  shal  escape. 

Palladios,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  213. 
Dyves  by  dethe  was  straytely  coartid 
Of  his  lyf  to  make  a sudden  translacion. 

MS.  Laud,  416,  fol.  101.  ( Halliwell .) 

coarticulated  (ko-ar-tik'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  co-1  4- 
articulated.']  Coapted;  conjoined;  articulated 
one  with  another,  as  bones, 
coarticulation  (ko-ar-tik-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  co-1 
+ articulation.]  Articulation  one  with  another ; 
especially,  the  articulation  of  the  bones  in  a 
joint. 

coasayt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  causeway. 
coassessor  (ko-a-ses'or),  n.  [<  co-1  + assessor.] 
A joint  assessor. 

coassume  (ko-a-sfim'),  v.  t.  [<  co-1  + assume.] 
To  assume  or  take  upon  one’s  self  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another.  Walsall.  [Bare.] 
coast  (kost),  n.  [<  ME.  coste,  coost,  cost  = MD. 
koste,  lcuste,  D.  kust  (>  G.  kiiste  = Dan.  kyst  = 
Sw.  Jcust),  coast,  < OF.  coste,  F.  cdte,  rib,  hill, 
shore,  coast  (cf.  OF.  cost6  = F.  c6U,  side),  =Pr. 
Pg.  It.  costa , rib,  hill,  shore,  =Sp.  costa,  coast, 
cuesta,  hill,  < L.  costa,  a rib,  a side,  ML.  coast. 
From  the  same  L.  source  are  derived  costal, 
accost,  and  cutlet.]  If.  A side;  the  side. 

Alle  the  cost  of  the  kny3te  lie  keruys  [carves]  doune  clene. 

Antur8  of  Arthur,  st.  47, 


1070  coat 

the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods  coastwise. 
Also  called  land-waiter,  landing-waiter. 
coastward,  coastwards  (kost'ward,  -wardz), 
adv.  [<  coast  + -ward,  awards.]  Toward  the 

m coast.  W.  Collins. 

shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; to  coast  an  island,  coastways  (kost'waz),  adv.  [Yar.of  coastwise, 
The  Spaniards  haue  coasted  it  [Nova  Guinea]  seuen  hun-  after  way  : see ,-wise]  Same  *,S  coastwise 
dred  leagues,  and  yet  cannot  tel  whether  it  be  an  He  or  COastWlS©  (kost  Wiz),  CiaV.  [\  coast  + -Wise.  J 


6.  To  descend  a hill  on  a bicycle,  removing  the 
feet  from  the  pedals.  [U.  S.] — 7.  To  draw 
supplies  to  lumberers’  shanties.  [Canadian.] 
II.  trans.  1.  To  sail  along  or  near  to,  as  a 
coast,  or  along  the  shore  of:  as,  to  coast  the 


By  way  of  or  along  the  coast, 
coastwise  (kost 'wiz),  a.  [<  coastwise , adv.] 
Following  the  coast;  moving  or  carried  on 
along  the  coast : as,  the  coastwise  trade. 

Nobody  but  was  struck  with  his  [Webster’s]  knowledge 
...  of  all  tlie  great  routes  and  marts  of  our  foreign,  coast * 
wise,  and  interior  commerce.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  305. 

coat1,  n.  A variant  spelling  of  cote1. 

3+  To  draw  near  to:  approach  ; keep  close  to;  coat^  (kot),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cote^t.  ME. 
pursue.  * cote , coote,  cotie , < OF.  cote,  also  cotte,  F.  cotte 

Douglas  still  coasted  the  Englishmen,  doini 


Continent.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  864. 

First  discovered  and  coasted  by  Columbus  during  his 
fourth  and  last  voyage  in  1502,  Nicaragua  was  not  regu- 
larly explored  till  1522.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  479. 

2f.  To  carry  or  conduct  along  a coast  or  river- 
hank. 

The  Indians  . . . coasted  me  along  the  river. 

Hakluyt’ 8 Voyages , III.  322. 


them  what 

damage  he  might.  Ilolinshed,  Chronicles,  III.  352. 

Take  you  those  horse  and  coast  ’em ; upon  the  first  ad- 
vantage, 

If  they  will  not  slack  their  march,  charge  ’em  up  roundly. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  5. 

4f.  To  accost. 

Who  are  these  that  coast  us? 

You  told  me  the  walk  was  private. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  i.  1. 

coastal  (kos'tal),  a . [<  coast  + -al.  Cf.  costal.'] 


the  north.  Wyclif,  Ex.  xxxvi.  25. 

Some  kind  of  virtue  . . . bends  the  rays  towards  the 
coast  of  unusual  refraction.  Newton,  Opticks. 

Take  a coast  of  lamb,  and  parboil  it,  take  out  all  the 
bones  as  near  as  you  can,  etc. 

Gentlewoman’s  Delight  (1676). 

2.  The  exterior  line,  limit,  or  border  of  a coun- 
try ; boundary ; bound. 

From  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even  unto  the  utter- 
most sea  shall  your  coast  be.  Deut.  xi.  24. 

Give  us  seven  days’  respite,  that  we  may  send  messen- 
gers unto  all  the  coasts  of  Israel.  1 Sam.  xi.  3. 

And  they  began  to  pray  him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts. 

Mark  v.  17. 

3.  ( a ) The  side,  edge,  or  margin  of  the  land 
next  to  the  sea ; the  sea-shore. 

One  sliow’d  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

(&)  The  boundary-line  formed  by  the  sea ; the 
coast-line. 

So  passeth  he  by  alle  the  Havens  of  that  Coost,  un  til  he 
come  to  Jaffe,  that  ys  the  neyest  Haven  unto  Jerusalem. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  126. 

4.  [From  the  verb.]  A slide  on  a sled  down  a 
snowy  or  icy  incline : as,  to  go  out  for  a coast . 
[U.  S.]  — Clear  the  coast,  get  out  of  the  way ; remove 
obstructions  or  obstacles  ; make  room  : nearly  always  used 
in  the  imperative.  [Colloq.]— The  coast  is  Clear,  no  one 
is  in  the  way ; the  danger  is  over ; the  enemy  has  gone  or 
is  absent. 

Is  the  coast  clear  ? None  but  friends  ? 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man. 


coasts.  Specifically  — (a)  A person  engaged  in  sailing 
along  a coast,  or  in  trading  from  port  to  port  in  the  same 
country. 

As  if  a coaster,  who  had  gone  from  port  to  port  only, 
should  pretend  to  give  a better  description  of  the  inland 
parts  of  a country  than  those  who  have  travelled  it  all 
over.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

(6)  A vessel  used  in  this  service ; a coasting-vessel. 

I don’t  rank  able-bodied  seaman  like  I used,  and  it’s  as 
much  as  I can  do  to  get  a berth  on  a coaster. 

S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  110. 

(c)  One  engaged  in  the  sport  of  coasting  or  sledding.  [U. 
S.]  (d)  A teamster  who  draws  supplies  to  lumberers’  shan- 
ties. [Canadian.]  (e)  A low  round  tray,  usually  of  silver, 
and  formerly  on  wheels,  in  which  a decanter  “ coasts  ” or 
makes  the  circuit  of  a dining-table,  for  the  greater  conve- 
nience of  the  company. 

2f.  An  inhabitant  of  or  a dweller  near  the  sea- 
coast. 

Sir,  if  you  had  beene  present,  you  never  saw,  nor  heard 
any,  or  English  man,  or  other  coaster,  . . . use  more  ma- 
licious inventions,  more  diabolical  1 deceites. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers’  Dialogues. 

coast-guard  (kost'gard),  n.  A guard  stationed 
on  the  coast;  specifically,  in  Great  Britain,  a 
body  of  men  originally  designed  only  to  pre- 
vent smuggling  as  agents  of  the  customs,  and 
hence  called  the  preventive  service,  hut  now 
employed  as  a general  police  force  for  the  coast, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Admiralty, 
coast-ice  (kost'Is),  n.  The  belt  of  ice  which  in 
extreme  northern  latitudes  forms  along  the 
coast  (kost),  v.  [<  ME.  costen,  as  if  directly  < ^.shore  of  an  island  or  a continent. 
coste,  n.;  but  rather  shortened  from  the  usual  coasting  (kos'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  coast,  v.] 


costeen,  costeien  (>  Sc.  costay ),  coast  (trans.  and 
intrans.),  < OF.  costeer , costoicr,  costier , F.  co- 
toyer(=  It.  costeg glare),  go  alongside  of,  coast, 
< coste , a coast,  border.  The  sense  ‘ slide  down 
an  incline ’ appears  to  depend  on  OF.  coste , a 
hillside ; but  early  instances  of  this  sense  are 
wanting.]  I.  intrans . 1.  To  sail  near  a coast; 
sail  along  or  near  the  shore,  or  in  sight  of  land ; 
follow  the  coast-line;  rarely,  to  travel  along, 
either  on  or  near  the  coast. 

Leaving  the  African  shore,  we  struck  across  to  Sicily, 
and  coasting  along  its  eastern  border,  beheld  with  pleasure 
the  towering  form  of  AStna.  W.  Ware,  Zenobia,  1. 19. 

In  the  morning  they  divided  their  company  to  coast 
along,  some  on  shore  and  some  in  the  boat. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  44. 

2.  To  sail  from  port  to  port  on  the  same  coast. 

I was  coasting  then  for  a year  and  eight  months. 

S.  O.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  108. 


1.  The  act  or  business  of  sailing  along  the 
coast  or  from  port  to  port  in  the  same  country, 
for  purposes  of  trade.—  2.  The  sport  of  sliding 
on  a sled  down  an  incline  covered  with  snow 
or  ice.  [U.  S.] — 3f.  [Cf.  accoast,  var.  of  ac- 
cost.] Advances  toward  acquaintance;  specifi- 
cally, courtship. 

O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 

That  give  a coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes. 

Shah.,  T.  and  C.,  ir.  5. 

[Most  editions  have  “accosting  welcome”  instead  of  ‘ a 
coasting  welcome.”]  — Coasting  Act,  a United  States  stat- 
ute of  1793  (1  Stat.,  305)  for  enrolling  and  licensing  ships 
employed  in  the  coasting-trade  and  fisheries.—  Coasting- 
pilot.  Same  as  coast-pilot.—  Coasting-trade,  trade  car- 
ried on  between  the  different  ports  of  the  same  country, 
or  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  by  vessels  sailing  along 
the  coast,  as  distinguished  from  foreign  and  colonial  trade : 
loosely,  in  American  usage,  extended  to  trade  between 
ports  of  adjoining  countries  presenting  a continuous  coast- 


line. 

Hence  — 3.  Figuratively,  to  feel  one’s  way  cau-  coastlander  (kost'lan-der),  n.  [<  coast  + land 
tionsly ; grope  along.  + -er1.]  One  who  dwells  on  the  coast. 

The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he  coasts,  _ The  great  invasion  of  Egypt  by  these  islanders  and 

And  hedges,  his  own  way.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  coastlanders,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  classifl- 


4f.  To  advance ; proceed;  go. 

Towards  me  a sory  wight  did  cost. 

Spenser,  Daphnaida,  1.  39. 


cation  of  the  different  races. 

Anthrop.  Inst.  Jour. 


XVI.  372. 
The  outline  of  a shore 


coast-line  (kost'lin),  n. 
or  coast. 

coast-pilot  (kost'pi'Tot),  n.  1.  A pilot  wlio 
conducts  vessels  alonga  coast. — 2.  A detailed 
description  of  a coast,  with  instructions  for 
navigating  it. 

Also  coasting-pilot. 

coast-rat  (kost'rat),  n.  A name  of  the  African 

_ mole-rat,  Batliyergus  maritimus. 

and  skimming  away  through  the  bright  air,  the  ups  and  coast_wa[ter  (kost' wa^tCr),  n.  In  Great  Brit- 
downs  forming  a per  ect  me  o 1|^1“^njIargareti  j 17  ay1)  an  officer  of  the  customs  who  superintends 


My  lord  is  coasted  one  way ; 

My  father,  though  his  hurts  forbade  his  travel, 

Hath  took  another. 

Fletcher  (and  Massinger  ?),  Lovers’  Progress,  ii.  4. 
To  slide  on  a sled  down  a hill  or  an  incline 
covered  with  snow  or  ice.  [U.  S.] 

They  encountered  a troop  of  boys  and  girls  coasting. 
Some  were  coming  up  the  hill,  . . . others  wheeling  about 


5. 


= Pr.  cota,  cot  = Cat.  cot  = Sp.  Pg.  cota  = It. 
cotta,  a coat,  etc.,  = MHG.  kutte,  G.  kutte  (> 
Dan.  kutte),  a cowl,  < ML.  cota,  cotta,  also  cot- 
tus,  a tunic ; of  Teut.  origin : cf . OS.  cott  = OHG. 
chozzo,  chozza,  MHG.  G.  kotze,  a coarse  woolen 
mantle  (cf.  OHG.  umbi-chuzzi,  an  overgarment, 
umbi-chuzzen,  clothe),  orig.  ‘a  cover’  or  ‘shel- 
ter,’ being  allied  to  E.  coi  1 and  cote1,  q.  v.  A 
similar  transfer  of  sense  from  ‘house’to  ‘hood’ 
or  ‘mantle’  is  seen  in  cassock,  casule,  chasuble.] 
If.  A principal  outer  garment;  any  covering 
for  the  body. 

Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make 
coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them.  Gen.  iii.  21. 

2.  An  outer  or  upper  garment  worn  by  men, 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  in  the  early 
middle  ages  it  was  identical  with  what  is  now  called  a tu- 
nic, or  sometimes  with  the  cassock  and  corset  (which  see). 
Coats  of  modern  form,  fitted  to  the  body  and  having  loose 
skirts,  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  coat  has 
been  of  two  general  fashions : a broad-skirted  coat,  now 
reduced  to  the  form  of  the  frock-coat  (which  see),  and  a 
coat  with  the  skirts  cut  away  at  the  sides  (the  modern 
dress-coat),  worn  now  only  as  a part  of  what  is  called  even- 
ing dress.  There  are  many  other  styles,  as  coats  without 
skirts,  or  sack-coats ; coats  with  the  skirts  cut  away  diago- 
nally from  the  front  downward,  or  cutaway  coats,  etc.  See 
also  overcoat. 

Tliecoaf  of  many  colours  . . . they  brought . . . to  their 
father  ; and  said,  This  have  we  found : know  now  whether 
it  be  thy  son’s  coat  or  no.  Gen.  xxxvii.  32. 

You  laugh  if  coat  and  breeches  strangely  vary. 

Pope , Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  i.  163. 
The  coat  [in  1772]  was  also  short,  reaching  only  to  the 
hips,  fitting  closely,  having  a small  turn-over  collar  as  now 
worn.  Fairholt,  I.  390. 

3.  A woman’s  outdoor  garment  resembling  a 
man’s  coat  in  material  and  make. — 4f.  An  un- 
der garment  for  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
fitting  somewhat  closely ; a tunic  or  shirt. 

And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away 
thy  coat , let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  Mat.  v.  40. 

Now  the  coat  was  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top 
throughout.  John  xix.  23. 

5.  A petticoat.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

Her  coats  she  has  kilted  up  to  her  knee. 

Jock  o'  the  Side  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  82). 
In  Turkey  the  Reverse  appears ; 

Long  Coats  the  haughty  Husband  wears. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

6f.  The  habit  or  vesture  of  an  order  or  class  of 
men,  and  hence  the  order  or  class  itself,  or  the 
office  or  station  peculiar  to  the  order ; cloth. 

It  will  not  be  amiss,  if,  in  private,  you  keep  good  your 
acquaintance  with  Crites,  or  some  other  of  his  poor  coat. 

B.  Jbnson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  1. 
It  becomes  not  your  lordships  coat 
To  take  so  many  lives  away. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Child’s  Ballads, 

[V.  295). 

7.  The  external  natural  covering  of  an  animal, 
as  hair,  fur,  wool,  etc. — 8.  A thin  layer  of  a 
substance  covering  a surface;  a coating:  as,  a 
coat  of  paint,  pitch,  or  varnish;  a coat  of  tin- 
foil. 

There  are  many  petriflcations  in  it  [a  curious  grotto], 
made  by  the  dropping  of  the  water,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
there  is  a table  cut  out  in  the  rock,  which  has  received  a 
coat  from  the  dropping  of  the  water  like  rock  work,  and 
lia3  a very  beautiful  effect. 

Pococlce,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  264. 

9.  One  of  a number  of  concentric  layers : as,  the 
coats  of  an  onion.  Abercrombie. — 10.  In  anat., 
a tunic  or  membranous  covering  of  some  part 
or  organ:  as,  the  coats  of  the  eye. — 11.  Naut., 
a piece  of  tarred  or  painted  canvas  fitted  about 
the  masts  at  the  partners,  about  the  rudder- 
casing, and  around  the  jmmps  where  they  pass 
through  the  upper  deck,  to  keep  the  water  from 
working  down.  See  mast-coat. — 12f.  A coat- 
card. 

Here’s  a trick  of  discarded  cards  of  us ; we  were  ranked 
with  coats  as  long  as  old  master  lived. 

Middleton,  Massinger,  and  Mowley,  Old  Law,  iii.  1. 
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queen,  or  knave.  In  the  old  Spanish  pack  the  coat- 
cards  of  each  suit  were  the  king,  knight,  and  groom  or 
knave  ; in  the  old  German  pack  they  were  the  king,  a high 
officer  ( Ober ),  and  a low  officer  ((Inter).  Now,  by  corrup- 
tion, court-card. 


13.  In  her a coat  of  arms  or  an  achievement: 
used  in  a general  sense. 

Hark,  countrymen  ! either  renew  the  fight, 

Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England’s  coat. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  5. 

I observed  his  coate  at  the  tail  of  his  coach : he  gives 
the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  France,  quartered 
upon  some  other  fields.  Pepys , Diary,  I.  406. 

14.  Same  as  coat-money . — 15.  A coat  of  mail. 

Such  a stroke  hym  dalt  ther  vppon  hys  cote , 

Ne  had  the  liauberke  smal  mail  be,  god  wote, 

Als  hys  brest  of  stile  [steel],  ille  hym  had  come  sure. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  1.  S.),  1.  4218. 

Buffycoat.  See  huffy.— Canting  coat,  See  canting.— 

Coat  or  cote  and  conduct,  clothing  and  travel.  Hence — nm-H  ckn'o-ti  Irn  5'+i\  n 
Coat-and-conduct  money,  in  Eng.  hist.,  a tax  or  imposi-  c°aTil>KO  a u,  K°-a  U],  n. 
tion  laid  upon  the  counties  for  defraying  the  expense  of  rnmsw.  nuasrp.  • ! nm  n 

plnthltirr  flin  trAAnci  lntriA/l  nvid  4- ’ * 


Coat  of  Mail,  western  Europe ; 
13th  century.  (From  Viollet-le- 
Duc’s  “ Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran- 
9ais.”l 


clothing  the  troops  levied  and  their  traveling  expenses. — 
Coat  Of  arms,  in  her.  : (a)  A complete  achievement,  (b) 
A surcoat  or  tabard  embroidered  with  armorial  bearings, 
such  as  in  modern  times  is  worn  only  by  a herald  of  arms 
on  rare  ceremonial  occasions.  It  is  a survival  of  the 
medieval  surcoat  (which  see).  — Coat  Of  defense.  Same 
as  coat  offence. — Coat  of  fence,  any  body-garment  used 
as  defensive  armor ; specifically,  a garment  of  textile 
material  quilted  and  stuffed,  or  having  plates  or  rings  of 
metal  sewed  upon  it  or  be- 
tween the  folds ; agambeson 
or  brigandine.  The  term 
coat  of  fence  is  more  accu- 
rately used  for  a garment 
of  this  kind  than  for  the 
hauberk  of  mail  or  the 
plate  armor  that  succeeded 
it.  See  cut  under  brigan- 
dine. — Coat  of  mail,  (a) 
A hauberk,  (b)  In  a more 
general  sense,  any  defensive 
garment  for  the  body,  quilt- 
ed with  small  plates,  rings, 
or  scales  of  iron.  (See  gam- 
beson  and  broigne.)  The  use 
of  the  term  to  denote  plate- 
armor  is  erroneous. — Coat 
Of  plates,  a name  given  to 
the  suit  of  armor  made  of 
splints.  See  splint  and  plate- 
armor.—  Hole  in  one’s 
coat.  See  hole*.—  Rough 
coat,  in  plastering , the  first 
coat  spread  on  lathing. — 
Rougliing-in  coat,  mplm- 
tering,  the  first  coat  applied 
directly  upon  masonry  in 
three-coat  plastering.  Also 
called  roughing-up  coat.  See  scratch-coat. — To  turn  or 
change  one’s  coat,  to  be  a turncoat ; turn  from  one 
party  or  opinion  to  another. 

He  [Marquis  Spinola]  hath  now  changed  his  Coat,  and 
taken  up  his  old  Commission  again  from  Don  Philippo, 
whereas  during  that  Expedition  he  called  himself  Cesar’s 
Servant.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  14. 

coat2  (kot),  v.  t.  [<  coafi,  w.]  1.  To  cover  with 
a coat  or  outer  garment ; cover  or  protect  as 
with  a coat. 

He  is  coated  and  booted  for  it.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Fringing-reefs  sometimes  coat,  and  thus  protect  the  foun- 
dations of  islands,  which  have  been  worn  down  by  the  surf 
to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Darwin,  Coral  Reefs,  p.  78. 

2.  To  overspread  with  a coating  or  layer  of 
another  substance : as,  to  coat  something  with 
wax  or  tin-foil. 

coat-armor,  coat-armour  (kot'ar^mor),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  cote-armor , - armour , < ME.  cote- 
armour , cote-armure , coote-armure,  cote-armere , 
cote-armur , coat-armor ; called  in  ML.  toga  ar- 
matures, coat  of  armor,  or  cota  ad  armandum ; 
OF.  cote  a armcr , coat  for  arming  (defense); 
F.  cotte  d’armeSy  coat  of  arms  (cf.  equiv.  G-. 
waffcnrocJc , lit.  coat  of  weapons,  i.  e.,  arms) : see 
coat 2 and  armor.]  If.  A coat  marked  with 
the  wearer’s  armorial  bearings,  worn  over  the 
armor ; a surcoat. 

Alle  and  every  man 
Had  on  him  throwen  a vesture 
Whiche  that  men  clepen  a cote  armure 
Embrowded  wonderlyche  ryche. 

Chaucer , House  of  Fame,  1.  3233. 
Wear  my  coat-armour  ; that  disguise  alone 
Will  make  us  undistinguish’d. 


She  had  in  her  hand  the  ace  of  hearts,  methought,  and 
a coat-card.  Chapman , May- Day,  v.  2. 

coatee  (ko-te'),  n.  [<  coat%  + -ce^.J  A close- 
fitting  coat  with  short  tails.  [Eng.] 

At  every  lazy  corner  were  groups  of  great,  well-made, 
six-foot  soldiers,  in  red  coatees  (for  the  tunic  cannot  be 
enumerated  among  the  causes  of  the  sepoy  mutiny). 

W.  II.  Russell , Diary  in  India,  I.  122. 

coathe,  v.  i . See  cothe. 

[Also  cuatiy  quacliiy 
quasje , quasie ; Tupi  coaiij  cuatim,  < cua , 
cincture,  4-  tim,  nose.]  An  American  planti- 
grade carnivorous  quadruped,  of  the  family 
Procyonidse , subfamily  Nasuinse , and  genus 
Nasua  (which  see),  inhabiting  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the 
racoons,  but  has  an  elongated  body,  a long  tail,  and  an 
attenuated  and  very  flexible  snout,  whence  the  generic 
name  Nasua.  In  general  aspect  the  coatis  resemble  the 
ring-tailed  bassaris,  and  still  more  some  of  the  old-world 
ichneumons  or  Viverridce,  to  which  family  these  animals 
were  formerly  referred.  There  are  two  distinct  species  of 
coatis  or  coatimondis,  the  synonymy  of  which  has  been 
almost  inextricably  confused,  nearly  all  the  names  which 
have  been  given  to  one  having  been  also  applied  to  the 
other.  One  is  the  red,  ring-tailed,  or  Brazilian  coati,  Vi- 
verra  nasua  of  Linnaeus,  now  known  as  Nasua  rufa,  also 


Red  Coati  ( Nasua  ru/a). 

formerly  as  N.  vulpecula,  N.  quasje,  N.  fusca,  N.  socialis, 
N.  solitaria,  etc.,  of  various  Avriters,  which  is  the  southern 
form,  ranging  over  the  greater  part  of  South  America. 
The  other  is  the  broAvn  or  Mexican  coati,  Viverra  narica 
of  Linnaeus,  now  called  Nasua  narica , ranging  from  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  through  Central  America  and  the 
Avarmer  parts  of  Mexico. 

coatimondi,  coatimundi  (ko^a-ti-mon'di, 
-mun'di),  n.  [A  native  name,  said  to  be  < 


cob 

Princes  may  giue  a good  Poet  such  conuenient  counte- 
naunce  and  also  benefite  as  are  due  to  an  excellent  arti- 
ficer, though  they  neither  kisse  nor  cokes  them  (as  Cynthia 
did  Endymion),  and  the  discret  Poet  lookes  for  no  such  ex- 
traordinary  fauours. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  36. 
2.  To  persuade  by  fond  pleading  or  flattery ; 
wheedle ; cajole. 

A froward  child,  that  must  be  humoured  and  coaxed  a 
little  till  it  falls  asleep.  Goldsmith , Good-natured  Man,  i. 

Not  yet,  hoAvever,  . . . did  Mrs.  Bennet  give  up  the 
point.  She  talked  to  Elizabeth  again  and  again  ; coaxed 
and  threatened  her  by  turns. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  97. 
Hence — 3.  To  manage  or  guide  carefully;  con- 
trol in  a gentle  way : as,  to  coax  a liorse  into  a 
trot. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  cajolery  or  gentle  plead- 
ing. 

I coax!  I wheedle  ! I’m  above  it. 

Farquhar,  Recruiting  Officer, 
coazal  (ko-ak'sal),  a.  [<  co-1  + axal.J  Same 
as  coaxial. 

Any  circular  cylinder  coaxal  with  the  bounding  cylin- 
der or  cylinders.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  810. 

coaxation  (ko-ak-sa/shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *co- 
axatio(n-),  < coaxare,  pp.  coaxatus,  croak,  as  a 
frog,  < Gr.  xodf,  in  Aristophanes  /JpeicacEKef  xodf 
mat;,  an  imitation  of  the  croaking  of  frogs.  Cf . 
quack1.']  The  act  of  croaking,  as  of  frogs.  Dr. 
H.  More.  [Rare.] 

coaxer  (kok'ser),  n.  One  who  coaxes;  a 
wheedler ; a cajoler. 

coaxial  (ko-ak'si-al),fl.  [<  CO-1  + axial.']  Hav- 
ing a common  axis.  Also  coaxal.— Coaxial  cir- 

cles.  See  circle. 

coaxially  (ko-ak'si-al-i),  nil'll.  In  a coaxial  man- 
ner; in  such  a position  or  direction  as  to  have 
the  same  axis  (as  something  else). 

Let  a coil  be  introduced  into  the  circuit,  and  let  a second 
coil,  wholly  disconnected  from  the  first,  be  laid  coaxially 
with  it,  so  that  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  between 
the  coils  shall  be  as  great  as  possible. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Dynamo-Elect.  Mach.,  p.  198. 
coaxing  (kok'sing),  v.  [Verbal  n.  of  coax,  «.] 
The  act  of  wheedling;  cajolery, 
coaxingly  (kok'sing-li),  aclv.  In  a coaxing 
manner. 

cob1  (kob),  n.  [<  ME.  col)  (found  only  in  sense 
2),  prob.  a var.  of  cop1,  head;  cf.  cob2.  The 
various  nouns  spelled  colt  are  chiefly  of  dialec- 
tal origin,  and  their  history  is  obscure;  but 
most  of  them  are  prob.  developed  from  cob1, 
head,  or  cob2,  roundish  lump:  see  cob2,  cob 3, 
etc.  ] It.  The  top ; the  head ; the  poll.  Hence 
— 2.  Ahead  man;  a prominent  or  chief  per- 
son ; a leader  or  chief.  [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
Susteynid  is  not  by  personis  lowe, 

But  cobbis  grete  this  riote  sustene. 

Occleve,  MS.  quoted  in  Halliwell,  p.  259. 

3f.  A wealthy  man;  especially,  one  who  makes 
a vulgar  use  or  display  of  his  wealth ; a rich 
and  vulgar  man ; a chuff, 

The  rich  cobs  of  this  world.  Udall. 

Ail  cobbing  country  chuffes,  which  make  their  bellies 
and  their  bagges  theyr  gods,  are  called  rich  cobbes. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuife  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  174). 


coati  + raondi  or  mundL  solitary:  thus  distin-  cob2  (kob),  n.  [Early  examples  of  the  senses 
enisned  from.  another  kind  fisllfid  fib  a * Koo.mP  lipfa  rrmnivori  o™  -fo-nr  nuri  i.  4 


Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  3. 


guished  from  another  kind  called  the  ‘ social 
coati.  There  is  no  zoological  distinction.]  Same 
as  coati. 

coating  (ko'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  coat2,  r.] 
1.  A covering;  any  substance  spread  over  a 
surface  for  protection  or  ornamentation:  as, 
a coating  of  plaster  or  tin-foil. — 2.  Cloth  for 
coats:  as,  an  assortment  of  coatings. 

coat-link  (kot'lingk),  n.  A link  having  a pair 
of  buttons  attached  to  it,  or  a loop  and  button, 
used  for  fastening  a coat  over  the  breast.  Coat- 
links  were  much  in  fashion  about  1860,  business 
coats  being  made  so  as  barely  to  meet  across  the 
breast. 


2.  A coat  of  arms;  the  escutcheon  of  a person,  coat-money  (k6t'mun,/i),  n.  An  exaction  lev- 

J ge3  rnd  h°J  ful?lture>  ied  by  Charles  I.  on  the  pretext  of  providing 

as  mantling,  crest,  suppoiteis,  motto,  etc.  clothing  for  the  army.  Also  called  coat. 

“W5ltr£"US  COnySaUnCe’”^"o^anfcrxiflffl  C0Ff’  C°¥f f (k6ks)’  “■  CA  VaT-  of  a^r- 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xuc.  188.  0f  coxcomb.]  A simpleton;  gull;  dupe;  fool. 


The  coate  armor  which  he  [Sir  William  Petty]  chose  and 
allways  depicted  on  his  coach,  &c.,  was  a mariner’s  com- 
pass, the  style  pointing  to  the  polar  star,  the  crest  a bee- 
hive. Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Wotton. 

coat-cardt  (kot'kard),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
coate-card,'  cote-card,  also  coated-card  (now  court- 
card,  in  simulation  of  court,  with  allusion  to 
the  king  and  queen);  < coat2  (with  ref.  to  the 
figured  coats  or  dresses  of  the  characters  on  the 


Why,  Ave  will  make  a cokes  of  this  wise  master ; 

We  will,  my  mistress,  an  absolute  fine  cokes. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iL  2. 
You  are  a brainless  coax,  a toy,  a fop. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  iii.  1. 
That  you  may  know  I am  not,  as  they  say,  an  animal, 
which  is,  as  they  say,  a kind  of  cokes,  which  is,  as  the 
learned  term  it,  an  ass,  ...  a dolt,  a noddy. 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  iv.  3. 


cards  so  called)  + card1.  Cf.  D.  jas-kaart,  a coax  (koks),  v.  [Formerly  spelled  cokes;  < coax, 
trump-card,  a pack  of  52  cards,  < jas,  a coat,  cokes2,  ».,  afool.  Cf  .fool, »;.]  I.  trims.  If.  To 
knave  ot  trumps,  + kaart  = E.  card1.]  A play-  fondle;  caress;  flatter;  fool  with  flattery  or 
ing-card  which  has  a figure  on  it;  the  king,  caresses. 


here  grouped  are  few,  and  their  history  and  re- 
lations are  obscure.  They  appear  to  be  in  part 
particular  uses  of  cob1  as  a var.  of  cop1,  head, 
and  in  part  due  to  cub2,  a lump,  heap,  a con- 
fused mass,  orig.  a var.  of  chub,  q.  v.,  the  gen- 
eral notion  being  that  of  ‘a  roundish  lump’; 
cf.  cobble1,  cobblestone.  Cf.  W.  cob,  a tuft,  var. 
of  cop,  a tuft,  top;  W.  cob,  the  thumb.  With 
cob2,  5,  6,  as  applied  to  a fish,  cf.  Ieel.  kobbi, 
a popular  name  for  kopr,  a young  seal.  The 
senses  last  given  may  be  of  other  origin.  Cf. 
cob1,  Cobs,  cob 4.]  1 . A roundish  lump.  Specifi- 

cally—(a)  A nut;  a cobnut  (which  see).  (6)  A kernel  or 
stone  (of  fruit,  etc.) : as,  a cherry -cob.  (c)  A roundish 
loaf;  a cob-loaf  (which  see),  (d)  A ball  or  pellet  of  food 
for  fowls.  ( e ) pi.  The  testicles  ; the  cods.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
2.  A small  haystack;  a haycock.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 3.  A head  of  wheat,  clover,  etc.  See  cob- 
pohe. — 4.  The  cylindrical  sboot  or  receptacle, 
in  the  form  of  a spike,  on  which  the  grains  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn  grow  in  rows;  a corn- 
cob (which  see).  [U.  S.] 

In  the  year  1683  the  house  of  Nicholas  Desborough,  at 
Hartford,  Avas  very  strangely  molested  by  stones,  by  pieces 
of  earth,  by  cobs  of  Indian  corn,  and  other  such  things 
from  an  invisible  hand,  thrown  at  him. 

O.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  vi.  7. 

5f.  The  head  of  a red  herring. 

Why  not  the  ghost  of  a herring  cob,  as  well  as  the  ghost 
of  Rasher  Bacon? 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  3. 

6.  A fish,  the  bullhead  or  miller’s-thumb. 

Zedola  [It.],  a gudgeon  or  a cob.  Florio. 


cob 

7.  The  common  clam,  Mya  arenaria.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 8.  A Spanish  dollar:  a name  formerly 
in  use  in  Ireland,  and  still  at  Gibraltar. 

He  then  drew  out  a large  leathern  hag,  and  poured  out 
the  contents,  which  were  silver  cobs,  upon  the  table. 

T.  Sheridan , Swift. 

9.  A compost  of  puddled  clay  and  straw,  or  of 
straw,  lime,  and  earth. 

The  poor  cottager  contenteth  himself  with  cob  for  his 
walls.  It.  Carew , Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  53. 

10.  In  coal-mining,  a small  solid  pillar  of  coal 
left  in  a waste  as  a support  for  the  roof.  Gresley. 
[Derbyshire,  Eng.]  — 11.  Clover-seed.  [Prov. 

*Eng.] 

cob3  (kob),  n.  [Appar.  a particular  use  of  cob2, 
prob.  as  an  abbr.  of  cob-horse  : that  is,  a thick- 
set, dumpy  horse.]  A strong,  thick-set,  pony- 
built  horse,  capable  of  carrying  a heavy  weight 
at  a good  pace.  Also  cob-horse. 

A cob  is  a short-legged,  stout,  and  compactly  built  ani- 
mal, 13  hands  3 to  11  hands  3 inches.  The  hack  is  the 
same  type,  but  a hand  higher,  14.3  to  15.3.  The  hack  is 
larger  than  the  cob  ; the  cob,  larger  than  a pony. 

Wallace's  Monthly,  July,  1884,  p.  447. 

cob4  (kob),  n.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  a particular 
use  of  cob2,  with  ref.  to  its  roundness.]  A kind 
of  wicker  basket  made  to  be  carried  on  the 
arm ; specifically,  one  used  for  carrying  seed 
while  sowing.  [North.  Eng.] 
cob®  (kob),  n.  [=LG.  kobbe  = Pries,  hub,  a sea- 
mew.]  The  great  black-backed  gull,  Larus  ma- 
rinus.  Also  spelled  cobb.  [Eng.] 
cob®  (kob),  n.  [Compare  W.  cob,  an  embank-  ■ 
ment.  Cf.  cob2.']  A sort  of  short  breakwater. 

This  ancient  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cob,  en- 
closed the  only  haven  [Lyme]  where,  in  a space  of  many 
miles,  the  fishermen  could  take  refuge  from  the  tempests 
of  the  Channel.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

cob7  (kob),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cobbed,  ppr.  cobbing. 
[<  ME.  cobben,  strike,  fight,  prob.  < Icel.  kubba, 
chop,  cut:  see  chop1,  chub,  and  cf.  cob 2 = cub2, 
lump,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike;  knock; 
beat  on  the  buttocks  with  the  knee,  or  with  a 
board  or  strap.  [Eng.] 

[They]  cobb’d  the  whole  party  — ay,  every  man  jack  of 
them.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  318. 

2.  In  mining,  to  break  (ore)  into  small  frag- 
ments with  a hammer,  in  the  process  of  dress- 
ing it  for  the  smelter.  [Chiefly  in  Cornwall.] 
— 3.  To  excel;  outdo;  beat.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
4.  To  throw.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Il.t  intrans.  To  fight. 

Ho  keppit  hym  full  kantly  [strongly],  hobbit  with  hym  sore, 
Woundit  hym  wickedly. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11025. 

Also  spelled  cobb. 

cob7  (kob),  n.  [<  cobl,  v.]  A blow  on  the  but- 
tocks with  the  knee,  or  with  a strap  or  board; 
a punishment  consisting 
of  such  blows.  Also  spell- 
ed cobb.  [Eng.] 
cobado  (ko-bii'do),  n. 

[Pg.,  reg.  covado  : see  cu- 
bit.] A Portuguese  mea- 
sure. See  cubit. 


Cobaea  (ko-be'a),  n.  [NL., 
named  after  Barnabas 
Coho  (1582 -1657),  a Span- 
ish Jesuit,  missionary  for 
fifty  years  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  a zealous  natu- 
ralist.] An  untenable 
name  for  Rosenbergia , a Flower  of  cobaa  scandens. 
small  polemoniaceous 
genus  of  herbaceous  climbing  plants,  natives 
of  the  mountains  of  tropical  America.  They 
have  pinnate  leaves  and  large  campanulate  flowers,  and, 
being  rapid  growers,  are  frequently  cultivated  for 
ornament.  The  most  common  species  is  Rosenbergia 

^ scandens  ( Cobaea  scandens). 

cobalt  (ko'balt),  n.  [<  G.  kobalt,  dial,  kobold, 
cobalt;  said  to  be  the  same  word  as  kobold,  a 
goblin,  the  1 demon  of  the  mines/  transferred 
to  cobalt  because  it  was  troublesome  to  miners, 
and  at  first  its  value  was  not  known.  See  ko- 
bold and  goblin.]  Chemical  symbol,  Co ; atomic 
weight,  58.97.  A metal  of  a steel-gray  color 
and  a specific  gravity  variously  given  at  from 
8.52  to  8.95.  It  closely  resembles  nickel,  the  atomic 
■weights  and  specific  gravities  of  the  two  metals  being 
very  nearly  or  quite  the  same.  They  have  also  very 
nearly  the  same  ductility  and  tenacity,  are  almost 
always  found  in  intimate  association,  and  have  in  many 
respects  a marked  resemblance  to  iron,  but  are  rather 
more  fusible  than  that  metal,  and  much  less  magnetic. 
Cobalt  might  be,  and  is  to  a very  small  extent,  used  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  nickel  is  used,  especially  for  plat- 
ing the  surface  of  iron  ; but  it  is  much  rarer  than  nickel, 
is  procured  with  more  difficulty  in  the  metallic  form, 
and  is  consequently  a dearer  metal.  The  most  important 
ores  of  cohalt  are  cobaltite,  smaltite,  and  linnseite.  The 
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chief  supply  of  the  cobalt  preparations  comes  from  Sax- 
ony, Bohemia,  Hesse,  and  Norway.  The  principal  value 
of  cobalt  in  the  arts  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  silicate  fur- 
nishes an  intense  and  beautiful  blue  color,  of  importance 
in  painting,  and  especially  in  the  decoration  of  porcelain 
and  glass.  (See  smalt  and  zaffre.)  Also  spelled  kobalt.— 
Cobalt  blue.  See  blue.— Cobalt  green.  See  green.— 
Cobalt  plating,  a method  of  electroplating  by  the  use 
of  a hath  of  neutral  solution  of  cobalt  and  ammonium 
double  sulphate,  or  cobalt  sulphate  with  ammonium  or 
magnesium  sulphate,  or  cobalt  chlorid  combined  with 
ammonium  and  magnesium  chlorids.  See  electroplating. 

— Cobalt  yeUow.  See  yellow.—  Earthy  cobalt.  See 
asbolan. — Glass  of  cobalt,  or  cobalt  glass,  a cobalt  sili- 
cate prepared  by  fusing  cohalt-glance  or  speiss-cobalt, 
previously  roasted,  with  sand  and  potash.  When  pulver- 
ized finely  it  is  called  smalt,  and  is  used  as  a pigment. 

cobalt-bloom  (ko'balt-blom),  n.  Acicular  ar- 
seniate  of  cobalt;  erythrite. 
cobalt-bronze  (ko'balt-bronz),-  n.  A violet- 
colored  powder  resembling  the  violet-colored 
chlorid  of  chromium  and  having  a marked  me- 
tallic luster.  It  is  a double  salt  of  phosphate  of  pro- 
toxid  of  cobalt  and  ammonia,  prepared  at  Pfannenstiel 
in  Saxony. 

cobalt-crust  (ko'balt-krust),  n.  Earthy  arseni- 
ate  of  cobalt. 

cobalt-glance  (ko'balt-glans),  n.  Same  as  co- 
baltite. 

cobaltic  (ko'bal-tik),  a.  [<  cobalt  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  cobalt ; resembling 
or  containing  cobalt : specifically  applied 
to  compounds  in  which  cobalt  acts  as  a 
triad. 

cobalti cyanide  (ko'bal-ti-si'a-iiid),  n.  A com- 
pound of  cobalt  and  cyanogen.— Cobalticyanide 
Of  potassium,  KgCc^CN)^,  a yellow  crystalline  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  cobalt,  cyanogen,  and  potassium. 
It  is  a singularly  permanent  salt,  resisting  the  action  of 
the  strongest  acids.  It  was  applied  by  Liebig  to  the  sep- 
aration of  cobalt  from  nickel  in  analysis, 
cobaltin  (ko'bal-tin),  n.  [<  cobalt  + -in2.] 
Same  as  cobaltite. 

Cobaltite  (ko'bal-tit),  n.  [<  cobalt  + -ite2.]  A 
sulpharsenide  of  cobalt.  It  is  a mineral  of  a silver- 
white  color,  with  a tinge  of  red,  occurring  in  isometric 
crystals,  often  cubes  or  pyritohedrons.  Also  called  cobalt- 
glance. 

cobalt-ocher  (ko/balt-o//ker),  n.  An  earthy 
form  of  the  mineral  erythrite. 
cobaltomenite  (ko-bal-tom'e-nlt),  n.  [<  cobalt 
+ Gr.  yyvy,  moon  (cf.  selenite),  + -ite2.]  A cop- 
per selenite  occurring  in  minute  rose-red  crys- 
tals at  Cacheuta  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
cobaltous  (ko'bal-tus),  a.  [<  cobalt  + -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  cobalt;  con- 
sisting of  or  derived  from  cobalt:  specifically 
applied  to  compounds  in  which  the  cobalt  atom 
appears  to  bo  combined  as  a dyad  element. 

The  molecular  susceptibility  of  cobaltous  salts  stands 
about  midway  between  the  molecular  susceptibilities  of 
nickelous  and  manganous  salts.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  264. 

cobalt-vitriol  (ko'balt-vit/Ari-pl),  n.  A hydrous 
cobalt  sulphate ; when  found'  native,  the  min- 
eral bieberite. 

CObang,  n.  See  kobartg. 

CObaya  (ko-ba'ya),  n.  [See  cavy,  Cavia.]  A 
name  of  the  guinea-pig  or  domestic  cavy,  Cavia 
cobaya.  Also  cobaia. 
cobb1,  n.  See  cob5. 
cobb-,  r.  and  n.  See  cobl. 
cobbin  (kob'in),  n.  [Cf.  cob2.]  A piece  or  slice 
of  a fish.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

cobbing ‘t,  a.  [Appar.  < cob1,  n.,  B,  + -ing2.] 
Making  a vulgar  display. 

Pars  rnihi  prima  est,  my  part  is  first ; inter  prfecipuos 
stultos,  amongst  those  notable,  famous,  notorious  cobbing 
fooles.  Withal  (ed.  1608),  p.  391. 

cobbing2  (kob'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cobl,  ?;.] 

1.  In  mining,  the  operation  of  breaking  ore 
for  the  purpose  of  sorting  out  the  better  parts. 

— 2.  Broken  pieces  of  old  bricks  and  bottoms 
of  furnaces  that  have  absorbed  copper.  Encyc. 

j'Brit.,  VI.  348,  note. 

cobble1  (kob'l),  n.  [Also  copple(-stone) ; a 
mod.  form,  detached  from  cobblestone  (and 
cobblenutf),  earlier  cogglestone : see  these 
words.]  1.  A stone  rounded  by  the  action  of 
water,  and  of  a size  suitable  for  use  in  paving. 
Smaller  stones  of  the  same  character  are  usually  called 
pebbles,  and  larger  ones  boulders.  Also  called  cobblestone, 
cobstone. 

The  road  is  narrow,  but  deeply  cut  by  long  use,  and  in 
places  difficult  on  account  of  the  cobbles  left  loose  and  dry 
by  the  washing  of  the  rains.  L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  62. 

2.  A rounded  bill.  [Local,  U.  S.]  — 3f.  A 
round  nut  like  a cobble.  See  cobnut. — 4.  A 
kernel  or  stone  (of  fruit,  etc.).  [Prov.  Eng.] 

— 5 . A lump  of  coal  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to 
that  of  a foot-ball. — 6.  An  icicle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

cobble2  (kob'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cobbled,  ppr. 
cobbling.  [<  .ME.  *coblen,  in  pi.  cobled,  Sc. 
coblit,  prob.  a back-formation  from  cobbler,  q.  v.] 


cobelligerent 

I.  trans.  1.  To  mend  or  patch  (especially  shoes 
or  boots). 

And  thred-bare  cote,  and  cobled  shoes,  hee  ware. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  28. 

They  show  us  an  Alexander  in  the  shades  cobbling  shoes. 

Lamb,  Decay  of  Beggars. 

The  cook  makes  our  bodies ; the  apothecary  only  cob- 
bles them.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  217. 

Hence  — 2.  To  put  together,  make,  or  do  clum- 
sily, unhandily,  or  coarsely. 

Nothing  effected  for  any  purpose  or  design,  but  all  ill- 
favouredly  cobbled  and  jumbled  together. 

Bentley,  Sermons,  i. 

ii.  intrans.  To  work  as  a cobbler;  work 
clumsily. 

Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 

St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

cobble3,  n.  See  coble. 

cobble4  (kob'l),  n.  [Cf.  cob5,  a gull.]  A name 
for  the  red-throated  diver,  Colymbus  septentri- 
onalis.  Montagu.  [Local,  British.] 
cobblenutf  (kob'l-nut),  n.  [ME.  cobill-note ; < 
cobble 1 + nut.]  Same  as  cobnut , 1. 

I am  ovir  poure  to  make  presande 
Als  inyn  harte  wolde,  and  I had  ought, 

Two  cobill  notis  vppon  a bande, 

Loo  1 litill  babe,  what  I haue  broght. 

^ York  Plays,  p.  122. 

cobbler1  (kob'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  cobclere,  cobeler, 
cobbeler ; prob.  a popular  form  of  clobberer.] 
1.  One  who  cobbles,  mends,  or  patches; 
especially,  one  who  mends  boots  and  shoes. 

As  good  is  the  prayer  of  a cobbler  as  of  a cardinal. 

Tyndale,  Works,  p.  145. 
Hence — 2.  A clumsy  workman;  one  who  works 
in  a clumsy,  slipshod  fashion. 

Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a fine  workman,  I am  but,  as 
you  would  say,  a cobbler.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  1. 

Cobbler’s-awl  duck,  a name  of  the  European  avoset, 
Recurvirostra  avocetta.  [Local,  British.]  — Cobbler’s 
Monday,  every  Monday  throughout  the  year.  Brockett. 
[Prov.  Eng.]— Cobbler’s  punch,  a warm  drink  made  of 
ale  or  beer  with  the  addition  of  spirit,  sugar,  and  spice. 
cobbler2  (kob'ler),  n.  [Appar.  orig.  cobbler's 
punch:  see  under  cobbler1.]  1.  A summer 
drink  to  be  sucked  through  a straw,  made  by 
shaking  up  together,  in  a large  glass,  pounded 
ice,  wine,  sugar,  slices  of  orange,  pineapple, 
etc.  [U.  S.]  — 2.  A fruit  pie  baked  in  a large 
deep  dish  or  a pot  lined  with  thick  paste: 
named  according  to  the  kind  of  fruit  used:  as, 
*an  apple  cobbler;  a peach  cobbler.  [U.  S.] 
cobbler-fish  (kob'ler-fish),  n.  An  American  ca- 
rangoid  fish,  Alectis  erinitus,  with  compressed 
body,  rudimentary  dorsal  spines,  and  the  first 
five  or  six  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
elongated  and  filiform:  named  from  the  long 
rays,  which  resemble  a cobbler’s  strings.  It 
is  a warm-water  species,  but  wanders  in  sum- 
mer as  far  north  as  Cape  Cod. 
cobblery  (kob'ler-i),  n.  [<  cobbler1  + -y1.]  Cob- 
blers’ work. 

I have  myself  tried  an  experiment  in  a small  way  in  the 
matter  of  cobblery.  SirJ.  Lubbock,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  331. 

Cobblestone  (kob'l-ston),  n.  [Also  copplestone; 
< ME.  cobilstone,  also  (once)  cobled  stone, 
earlier  cogil  stone : see  cogglestone.]  A cobble 
or  rounded  stone ; especially,  such  a stone 
used  in  paving. 

The  streets  are  mostly  paved  with  round  cobble-stones. 

L.  Hamilton , Mex.  Handbook,  p.  109. 

cobblestone  (kob'l-ston),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
cobblestoned,  ppr.  cobblestoning . [<  cobblestone, 
n.]  To  pave  with  cobblestones. 

Those  unreasoning  creatures  who  would  grumble  that 
the  streets  of  gold,  if  they  had  the  chance  to  see  them, 
were  not  cobble-stoned  with  diamonds. 

New  York  Independent,  Dec.  18,  1873,  p.  1585. 
cobbling  (kob'ling),  a.  [Attrib.  use  of  cob- 
bling, verbal  n.  of  cobble2,  v.]  Like  the  work 
of  a cobbler ; patched  or  clumsily  put  together. 

Such  cobbling  verses  no  poetaster  before  ever  turned  out. 

Lamb,  To  Barton. 

cobby1  (kob'i),  a.  [Prob.  < cob1,  head,  + -y1. 
Cf  .heady.]  1 . Brisk ; lively. — 2.  Oppressive; 
tyrannical. 

cobby2  (kob'i),  a.  [<  cob2  + -y1.]  Short  and 
compact  in  proportion ; well  ribbed  up ; pony- 
built  : said  of  dogs  and  horses. 

CObcab  (kob'kab),  n.  [Ar.  qabqab  ( kabkab ),  a 
patten.]  A wooden  clog  or  patten  worn  by 
women  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant.  Such  clogs  are 
worn  in  the  public  baths,  and  sometimes  to  keep  the  gar- 
ments from  trailing,  or  to  increase  the  apparent  stature. 
CObcoal  (kob'kol),  n.  [<  cob2  + coal.]  A large 
round  piece  of  coal. 

Cobelligerent  (ko-be-lij 'e-rent),  a.  and  n.  [< 
co-1  + belligerent.]  I.  a.  Cooperating  (with 
another  or  others)  in  carrying  on  war. 


II. 


cobelligerent 

n.  A nation,  state,  or  individual  that  co- 
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— , , , ,uu„  tu-  Ther.  Thou  grumblest  and  railest  every  hour  on  Achil- 

operates  with  another  in  carrying  on  war.  ,es-  .■  • • Thou  shouldst  strike  him. 

cobezoutiant  (ko-be-zo'ti-ant),  n.  [<  co-l  + be-  Ajax'  ,Jobloaf ' Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  l. 

zoutiant .]  In  math.,  any  homogeneous  quad-  cobnobble  (kob'nob-1),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cob- 
ratic function  similar  in  form  and  in  its  property  nobbled,  ppr.  cobnobbling.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  < 
of  invariance  to  the  bezoutiant ; an  invariant  coJ7  + bead.]  To  beat.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
of  two  quantics  of  order  m and  of  an  adjoint  cobnut  (kob'nut),  n.  [<  cob2  + nut.]  1.  A 
quantic  of  order  m — 1,  when  the  coefficients  of  round  nut;  a large  hazelnut.  [Eng.] 

the  latter  are  treated  as  the  faeients  the  in-  “You  don’t  know  what  T’vp  rr.it- ; 


the  latter  are  treated  as  the  facients  of  the  in- 
variant, so  that  the  latter  is  an  m- ary  quadric, 
cobezoutoid  (ko-be-zo'toid),  n.  [<  co-l  + hc- 
zoutoid.]  In  math.,  an  invariant  of  a quantic 
of  order  m and  of  an  adjoint  quantic  of  order 
m — 2,  being  an  (m  — l)-ary  quadric  in  the  co- 
efficients of  the  adjoint  quantic. 
cob-horse  (kob'hors),  n.  Same  as  cob2. 
cob-house  (kob'hous),  n.  1 
cob.  See  cob2,  9. 


You  don’t  know  what  I’ve  got  in  my  pockets.”  . . . 
“No,"  said  Maggie.  “.  . . Is  it  marls  [marbles]  or coi>- 
nuts  l ” George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  5. 

2.  A children’s  game,  played  with  cobnuts. — 
Jamaica  cobnut,  the  seed  of  a euphorbiaceous  tree,  Om- 
phalea  triandra,  which  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  whole- 
some, after  the  removal  of  the  embryo. 

Cobob  (ko-bob'),  n.  and  v.  Same  as  cabob. 
io  as  cobourg,  n.  See  coburg. 

A house  built  of  cob-poke  (kob'pok),  n.  A bag  carried  by  glean- 
ers for  receiving  the  cobs  or  broken  ears  of 
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A narrow  street  of  cob-ho uses  whitewashed  and  thatched.  ^ wheat.  Halliwell. 

II.  Kingsley,  Geotfry  Hamlyn,  vi.  cobra1  (ko'bra),  n. 
2.  A child’s  play-house  built  of  corn-cobs:  cobra-de-capello. 
used,  like  house  of  cards,  as  a synonym  of  in-  cobra2  (ko'bra),  n 


stability.  [U.  S.] 
cobia  (ko'bi-a),  n.  [Perhaps  of  W.  Ind.  origin.] 
A Spanish  name  of  the  sergeant-fish.  Machycen- 


[Prov.  Eng.] 

The  contracted  name  of  the 

See  copra. 


Cobia,  or  Crab-eater  ( Rachycentron  canadus). 


tron  canadus.  It  is  of  a fusiform  shape  with  wide  flat- 
tened head,  and  of  an  olive-brown  color  with  a broad  black- 
ish lateral  band.  Along  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  coasts 
it  is  called  bonito.  Also  called  crab-eater. 


cob-iron  (kob'Fdm),  n.  1.  An  andiron  of  the 
simplest  form,  the  upright  portion  of  which  is 
small  and  undecorated. — 2.  An  iron  by  which 
a sj)it  is  supported.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
co-bishop  (ko-bish'op),  n.  [<  co-l  + bishop.] 

A joint  or  coadjutaht  bishop.  Ayliffe. 
cobitid  (kob'i-tid),  n . A fish  of  the  family  Co- 
bitidce ; a loach. 

Cobitidao  (ko-bit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cobitis 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  plectospondylous  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cobitis,  with  the  margin 
of  the  upper  jaw  formed  by  the  intermaxilla- 
ries  alone,  the  pharyngeal  teeth  rather  numer- 
ous, three  hypobranchials,  and  spines  rising 
from  the  preorbital  bones.  The  family  is  peculiar 
to  the  old  world,  and  is  represented  in  European  fresh 
waters  by  several  species  known  chiefly  as  loaches;  there 
are  also  numerous  Asiatic  forms.  See  loach. 

Cobitidina  (ko-bit-i-dl'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Co-  — = 

bitis  + -ina2.]  In  Gunther’s  classification  of  difavMo<  OT  simply  .... 

fishes,  the  fourteenth  group  of  Cyprinida;.  its  Cpbra-moml  (ko'bra-mon,,il),  n 
technical  characters  are:  a mouth  surrounded  by  6 or 
more  barbels  ; a dorsal  fin  short  or  of  moderate  length  ; 
a short  anal  fin  ; scales  small  and  rudimentary,  or  entirely 

fthspnt,  • nhflrvnrrpal  faofVi  -iw,  n r. : . . „ — • J . 


absent ; pharyn’geal  teeth  in  a single  series  in  moderate  "u""'  -.  ,,,, 

number ; and  an  air-bladder  partly  or  entirely  inclosed  in  C?DV?S  bres),  n.  [bp.J  The  name  given 

a bony  capsule.  Same  as  the  family  Cobitidce.  “ ' ‘ 

Cobitis  (ko-bi'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ko/3'itis,  fern, 
of  no/jayg,  adj.,  gudgeon-like,  < k6/3io(,  gudgeon : 
see  gudgeon.]  The  typical  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  family  Cobitidte  or  loaches.  C.  twnia  is  an 
example.  See  cut  under  loach. 
cobitoid  (kob'i-toid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cobitis  + 

-oid.]  I.  a.  Relating  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Cobitidce. 

II.  n.  A cobitid. 

cob-joe  (kob'jo),  n.  A nut  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a string.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cobkeyt,  n.  [Cf.  co&7.]  a bastinado. 

My  L.  Foster  being  a lytle  dronk,  went  up  to  the  mayn 
top  to  fet  down  a rebel,  and  twenty  at  the  least  after  hym 
wher  they  gave  hym  a cobkey  upon  the  cap  of  the  mayn 


cobric  (ko'brik),  a.  [<  cobra 1 + - ic .]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  cobra ; in  chetn.,  derived  from  the 
cobra : as,  cobric  acid. 

cobriform  (kd'bri-fdrm),  a.  [<  cobral  + l.  for. 
met,  shape.]  Resembling  or  related  to  the  co- 
bra ; proteroglyph : specifically  said  of  venom- 
ous serpents,  as  those  of  the  family  Najidce, 
in  distinction  from  crotaliform.  The  cobriform 
serpents  are  the  Proteroglypha,  including  the  families 
N ajtdce , Elapidai,  and  Dendraspididce. 
cob-stacker  (kob'stak/',er),  n.  A device  in 
some  corn-shelling  machines  for  removing  the 
cobs  from  the  machinery  and  placing  them  in 

-----  . . — - — ,,  ..... ui  me  mayn  stacks  or  piles. 

MS-  addit.  5008.  ( Halliwell .)  cobstone  (kob'ston),  n.  [<  cob2  + stone.  Cf.  cob- 
c°ble,  cobble3  (kob'l),  «.  [<  ME.  coble,  cobyll,  blestone.]  Same  as  cobble1,  1,  and  cobblestone. 
prob.  < W.  ceubal,  a ferry-boat,  a skiff  (cf.  ceu-  Cobswan  (kob'swon),  n.  " ’ 

fad,  a canoe),  = Bret,  caubal  (ML.  caupolus,  leading  or  male  swan. 
caupilus,  caupulus),  ONorth.  cuopel,  a boat.]  A *or  prov.  Eng.] 

flattish-bottomed,  clincher-built  fishing-boat  Coburg,  cobourg  (ko'borg),  n.  

with  a square  stern.  [Great  Britain.]  in  Germany.]  A thin  fabric  of1"  worsted  and 

Before  that  he  was  mid  waters,  cotton,  or  worsted  and  silk,  twilled  on  one  side 

»■...»■»■  i:  As  • . 

with  such  ships  or  fishing  cobles  as  happened  to  be  moored  COD-Wall  (ko  D wal),  n.  A wall  built  of  unburned 
m the  waters  above  the  bridge.  clay,  sometimes  mixed  with  straw,  or  of  straw, 

, TO*'  Sylwa's  Lovers,  iii,  lime,  and  earth.  See  cob-house,  and  cob2,  9. 

i A”'  [Perhaps  same  as  cobbler1,  cobweb  (kob'web),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E 
amender.]  A bent  rasp  used  in  straightening  — l- - - -— L - J -- 

the  shaft  of  a ramrod. 

cob-loaf  (kob'lof),  n.  [ < cob2  -4-  loaf.]  A little 
loaf  made  with  a round  head  ( Minsheu ):  ap- 


cocainize 

webbe,  a spider’s  web— Kilian:  see  cop2  and 
cop1),  + web.]  I,  n.  1.  The  net  spun  by  a 
spider  to  catch  its  prey;  a spider’s  web. — 2. 
Figuratively,  a network  of  plot  or  intrigue;  an 
insidious  snare;  a contrivance  for  entangling 
the  weak  or  unwary : as,  the  cobwebs  of  the  law. 
— 3.  Something  flimsy  and  easily  rent,  broken 
through,  or  destroyed. 

Worldly  spirits,  whose  interest  is  their  belief,  make  cob- 
webs of  obligations.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  19. 

Such  are  the  flimsy  cobwebs  of  which  this  political 
dreamer’s  theories  are  made. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  13,  note. 

4.  pi.  The  neglected  accumulations  of  time; 
old  musty  rubbish. 

Evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  that  uncivil 
a»e-  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

II.  a.  Made  of  or  resembling  cobweb;  hence, 
flimsy;  slight. 

Spun  from  the  cobweb  fashion  of  the  times. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  ii. 
Cobweb  lawn,  a fine  linen  mentioned  in  1640  as  being 
in  pieces  of  15  yards.  Draper's  Diet. 

One  half  drawn 

In  solemn  Cypress,  th’  other  cobweb-lawn. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

The  worst  are  good  enough  for  such  a trifle, 

, ..  .j. Such  a proud  piece  of  cob-web  lawn. 

of  the  most  venomous  nature,  found  abun-  , , Bean,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady. 

rent  hot  countries  of  Asia,  espe-  co“'web  (kob'web),);.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  cobwebbed, 
— - ppr.  cobwebbing.  [<  cobweb,  n.]  1.  To  cover 

with  a filmy  net,  as  of  cobweb. 

And  now  autumnal  dews  are  seen 
To  cobweb  every  green.  Quarles. 

2.  To  clear  of  cobwebs. 

We  cobwebbed,  swept  and  dusted.  Harper's  Bazar. 

cobwebbed  (kob'webd),  a.  [<  cobweb  + -ed2. ] 

1.  Covered  with  cobwebs. 

The  eobwebb'd  cottage.  Young,  Night  Thoughts,  i.  176. 
We  like  to  read  of  the  small,  bare  room,  with  cobwebbed 
ceiling  and  narrow  window,  in  which  the  poor  child  ot 
genius  sits  with  his  magical  pen,  the  master  of  a realm  of 
beauty  and  enchantment. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  17. 

2.  In  hot.,  covered  with  loose,  white,  tangled, 
slender  hairs,  resembling  the  web  of  a spider. 

cobwebbery  (kob'web-er-i),  n. ; pi.  cobwebber- 
ies  (-iz).  [<  cobweb  + -ery.]  A mass  or  collec- 
tion of  cobwebs.  [Rare.] 

When,  across  the  hundred-fold  poor  scepticisms,  trivial- 
isms,  and  constitutional  cobwebberies  of  Dryasdust,  you 
catch  any  glimpse  of  a William  the  Conqueror,  ...  do 
you  not  discern  veritably  some  rude  outline  of  a true  God- 
made  king?  Carlyle. 

cobwebby  (kob'web-i),  a.  [<  cobweb  + -;/!.]  Of 
the  nature  of,  resembling,  or  abounding  with 
cobwebs:  as,  cobwebby  texture;  a cobwebby  house. 

With  the  unassisted  eye,  the  cobwebby  consistence  of  the 
mould  may  be  seen  penetrated  by  upright  atoms  bearing 
a globule  on  the  end.  S.  B.  Herrick,  Plant  Life,  p.  69. 

cobworm  (kob'werm),  n.  [<  cob 2 + worm.]  A 

x t m ivcn  local  British  name  of  the  larva  of  the  cock- 

in  Europe  to  a superior  kind  of  indigo6  pre-  Melolontha  vulgaris. 

pared  in  South  America.  coca  (koka),».  [Sp.  coca,  < Quichua  coca,  cuca 

’ --  - - (J.  j.  von  Tsehuai,  "Bio  Kechua  Sprache,” 


cobra-de-capello  (ko'brii-de-ka-pel'o),  n.  [Pg., 
lit.  hooded  snake:  cobra,  a snake,  adder,  < L. 
colubra,  fem.  of  coluber,  a snake,  adder  (see  Co- 
luber, culverin );  de,  < L.  de,  of;  capello,  a hood; 
of.  chapel,  chapeau,  and  cape1.]  The  hooded 
or  spectacled  snake,  Naja  tripudians,  a serpent 
of  the  most  venomous  nature,  found  abun- 
dantly in  different  hot  countries  of  Asia,  espe- 
cially in  India.  In  common  with  the  other  vipers  of 
the  genus  Naja,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  able  to  spread  out  or  dilate  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
neck  and  head  when  irritated,  giving  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a hood.  The  name  spectacle-snake  is  derived 
from  the  presence  of  a binocular  mark  on  the  back  of  its 
neck.  It  feeds  on  lizards  and  other  small  animals,  is 


Cobra-de-capello  ( Naja  tripudia. 


sluggish  in  its  habits,  and  is  easily  killed.  It  attains  a 
length  of  3 or  4 feet.  Also  written  cobra-da-capello,  cobra- 
di-capello,  or  simply  called  cobra.  See  Naja. 

:obra-monil  (k6'bra-mon//il),  n.  [<  cobra l + 
(appar.)  monil , < L.  monile , a collar,  necklace.] 
An  East  Indian  viper,  Daboia  russelli.  Also 
called  tic polonga. 


[<  cob1  + swan.]  A 


1853).]  1.  The  dried  leaf  of  Erythroxylon 

Coca,  of  the  family  Erythroxxjlacese,  a small 
shrub  of  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
but  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica.  The  principal  source  of  the  drug  as  a commer- 
cial product  is  the  province  of  Yungas  in  Bolivia, 
where  the  bushes,  which  are  grown  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  yield  three  crops  a year.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  estimated  annual  product  of  40,000,000  pounds 
is  consumed  at  home.  It  is  a stimulant,  bearing  some 
resemblance  in  its  effects  to  tea  and  coffee,  and  has  long 
been  used  as  a masticatory  by  the  Indians  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  relieves  feelings  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  the 
difficulty  in  breathing  experienced  in  climbing  high  moun- 
tains. The  habit  of  chewing  coca  is  an  enslaving  one. 
Coca  is  used  in  medicine  as  a stimulant  and  tonic  ; it  yields 
the  valuable  alkaloid  cocaine.  Sometimes  written  cuca. 
2.  The  plant  itself. 

Cocagne,  n.  See  Cockaigne. 


B.  Jonson.  [Obsolete  ifSV-a-,1  p,  . , 

L cocaine  (ko  ka-m),  n.  [<  coca1  + -ine2.]  An 

[Prom  Coburn  (C17S21NO4)  obtained  from  the  leaves 

- tlle  eoea.  Erythroxylon  Coca,  it  forms  colorless 
transparent  prisms,  is  odorless,  and  has  a bitter  taste.  It 
is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  used  as  a local  anesthetic. 


plied  in  contempt  to  a person. 
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tute  for  merino,  and  especially  as  a material  COCainism  (ko ' kii -in-izm),  n.  [<  cocaine  + 
.o__ ; • . -ism.]  The  morbid  condition  produced  by  the 

excessive  use  of  cocaine ; the  morbid  habit  of 
using  cocaine  as  a stimulant, 
cocainization  (ko-ka-in-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  coca- 

— v ,,  ...  „„„  j...  inize  + -ation.]  Subjection  to  the  influence  or 

cobwebbe,  < ME.  copweb  (=  MD.  lcopwebbe),  a effects  of  cocaine. 

spider’s  web,  appar.  < coppe  (mod.  E.  cop2),  There  is,  however,  a certain  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
appar.  short  for  attercoppe  (mod.  E.  attercop),  cocainization  cannot  be  produced.  Med.  News,  L.  501. 
a spider  (of.  MD  .hop,  koppe,  also  spinne-koppe,  cocainize  (kd'ka-in-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  co- 
spmne-kobbe,  a spider,  koppe-ghespin,  also  spinne-  cainized,  ppr.  cocainizing.  [<  cocaine  + -ize.] 


cocainize 

To  subject  to  the  influence  or  effects  of  cocaine ; 
impregnate  with  or  render  insensible  by  co- 
caine. 

Dr.  Koenigstein  . . . stated  that  he  had  been  able  to  re- 
move the  eyeball  of  a dog,  previously  cocainized,  without 
the  animal  feeling  any  pain.  Therapeutic  Gaz.,  IX.  46. 

cocalon  (kok'a-lon),  re.  [Appar.  < Gr.  kAkk alog, 
a kernel,  dim.  of  nAiatog,  a berry : . see  coccus .]  A 
large  cocoon  of  a weak  texture, 
cocarde  (ko-kard'),  n.  [P. : see  cockade.']  In 
entorn.,  one  of  tho  bright-red,  extensile,  lobed 
vesicles  found  in  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
genus  Malachius  and  its  allies.  They  are  4 in 
number,  2 near  the  anterior  angles  of  the  thorax  and  2 
at  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  The  cocardes  are  generally 
concealed,  but  the  insect  protrudes  them  when  alarmed. 
Being  very  conspicuous,  they  perhaps  serve  to  repel  insect 
enemies. 

Cocceian  (kok-se'an),  n.  [<  Cocceius  (Latinized 
form  of  Koch ; cf . L.  Cocceius,  name  of  an  Italic 
gens)  + -an.]  A follower  of  John  Cocceius  or 
Koch  (1603-69),  professor  of  theology  at  Ley- 
den, Holland,  who  founded  the  so-called  “Fed- 
eral” school  in  theology.  He  believed  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  Christian  church  to  all  time  was  prefigured 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  opposed  the  Voetians.  See 
Voetian. 

cocci,  n.  Plural  of  coccus , 1. 

Coccia  (kok'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Gunther,  1864); 
named  after  the  Italian  naturalist  A.  Cocco.'] 
A genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  group  Cocciina. 
COCCid  (kok'sid),  n.  One  of  the  Coccidcc. 
Coccidss  (kok'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Coccus , 2,  + 
- idee .]  A family  of  phytophthirian  hemipter- 
ous insects,  of  the  same  group  as  the  aphides ; 
the  scales,  scale-insects,  or  mealy-bugs.  The  tarsi 
have  one  joint ; the  male  is  small,  two-winged,  and  without 
rostrum  and  the  female  is  large,  wingless,  and  rostrate. 
The  bodies  of  many  are  covered  with  scales,  whence 
one  of  the  names  of  the  family.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
beneath  or  at  the  end  of  the  body  of  the  female.  The 
males  undergo  complete  metamorphosis,  an  exception  in 
this  order,  and  the  apterous  larva}  become  incased  in  a 
cocoon,  and  transform  into  quiescent  pupse.  The  family 
is  an  important  one,  not  only  from  the  damage  done  by 
these  insects  to  plants,  but  for  their  commercial  value, 
some  of  them  producing  the  coloring  matter  called  cochi- 
neal, others  secreting  the  substance  known  commercially 
as  lac.  See  lac%  and  manna,  and  cuts  under  coccus  and 
^ cochineal . 

COCCidia,  n.  Plural  of  coccidium , 1. 

COCCidiid  (kok-sid'i-id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  tho  characters  of  the  Coc- 
cidiidea. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Coccidiidea. 
Coccidiidea  (kok-sid-i-id'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coccidium,  2,  + -idea.]  A’  subclass  or  other 
division  of  Sporozoa,  containing  extremely  mi- 
nute, non-locomotory  parasitic  organisms  of 
spherical  form  and  simple  structure,  living  in 
a single  cell  of  the  host  until  they  become  en- 
cysted, then  breaking  up  into  one,  few,  or  many 
spores,  which  hatch  as  active  flagellulte,  which 
in  turn  burrow  in  a cell  of  the  host.  They  have 
been  divided  into  the  three  orders  Monosporea , Oligo- 
sporea,  and  Polysporea,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
^spores. 

coccidium  (kok-sid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kAkkoc, 
a berry  (see  coccus),  + -idiov.]  1 . PI.  coccidia  (-a). 
In  hot.,  a name  given  by  Harvey  to  a form  "of 
conceptacle  found  in  certain  red  algae,  borne  on 
lateral  branches,  or  sessile  on  the  surface  of  the 
frond,  and  usually  not  opening  by  a pore.  The 
spores  within  are  attached  to  a central  placenta. 
[Not  now  used.] — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of 
gregarines.  Leuckart,  1879. 

COCCiferouS  (kok-sif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  coccum 
(NL.  coccus,  q.  v.),  a berry,  + ferre,  = E.  hear1, 
+ -ores.]  Bearing  or  producing  berries:  as, 
cocciferous  trees  or  plants.  Quincy. 
cocciform  (kok'si-fdrm),  a.  [<  NL.  coccus, 
q.  v.,  + L.  forma,  shape.]  In  the  form  of  cocci ; 
resembling  a coccous  fruit. 

Cocciina  (kok-si-i'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Coccia  + 
-trea2.]  In  Gunther’s  classification  of  fishes,  a 
group  of  Sternoptychidw  with  the  body  scale- 
less, pseudobranchise  developed,  and  no  rudi- 
mentary spinous  dorsal  fin:  same  as  the  fam- 
ily Maurolicidce. 

Coccinse  (kok-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Coccus,  2, 
+ -inse.]  A subfamily  of  the  Coccidae,  con- 
taining the  cochineal-  or  lac-bugs. 

COCCinsan  (kok-sin'e-an),  a.  [<  L.  coccineus, 
scarlet  (see  coccineous),  + -an.]  Dyed  of  a 
scarlet  or  crimson  color. 

Coccinella  (kok-si-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
coccinus,  < Gr.  sAiuuvog,  scarlet,  < nAsitog,  a berry, 
the  kermes  insect:  see  coccus.]  The  typical 
genus  of  ladybirds  of  the  family  Coccinellidi e. 
COCCinellid  (kok-si-nel'id),  re.  A member  of 
the  Coccinellidee ; a ladybird. 


Painted  Ladybird  ( Coccinel- 
la picta).  a,  larva,  enlarged  ; 
b,  beetle,  natural  size ; c,  bee- 
tle, enlarged. 
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Coccinellidae  (kok-si-nel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Coccinella  + -idee.]  A family  of  clavicom 
Coleoptera  or  beetles ; 
the  ladybirds.  The  tech- 
nical  characters  are:  partly 
membranous  dorsal  segments 
of  the  abdomen  ; free  ventral 
segments ; 2-jointed  tarsi ; 
wings  not  fringed ; dilated  sec- 
ond joint  of  the  tarsi ; appen- 
diculate  or  toothed  claws ; 
securiform  maxillary  palps; 
the  last  3 joints  of  the  short 
antenna?  clavate ; and  the  gen- 
eral shape  rotund  or  hemi- 
spherical. These  insects  feed  on  aphides,  and  constitute  a 
group  called  Aphidiphaga  on  this  account.  See  ladybird. 
COCCinelline  (kok-si-nel'in),  a.  [<  Coccinella 
+ -ine1.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Coccinellidee. 

coccineous  (kok-sin'e-us),  a.  [<  L.  coccineus, 
also  coccinus  (Gr.  u otaavog : see  Coccinella),  scar- 
let, < coccum,  scarlet:  see  coccus.]  Scarlet  or 
^crimson,  like  cochineal. 

coccinin  (kok'si-nin),  re.  [<  L.  coccinus,  scar- 
let (see  coccineous),  4-  -ire2.]  A coal-tar  color 
of  complex  composition,  belonging  to  the  azo- 
group. Also  called  phenetol  red. 

COCCO,  koko  (kok'o),  re.  [Ashanti,  or  Akra, 
koko .]  The  West  Indian  name  of  the  taro- 
plant,  Colocasia  antiquorum.  Also  cocoe. 
Coccobacteria  (kok//6-bak-te'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Billroth,  1874),  < Gr.  sAssog,  a berry,  + NL.  bac- 
teria, pi.  of  bacterium : see  coccus  and  bacte- 
rium.] A group  of  bacteria,  containing  glob- 
ular forms,  such  as  those  of  the  genus  Micro- 
coccus, and  the  rod-like  forms,  as  those  of  the 
genera  Bacterium  and  Bacillus,  under  a single 
species,  Coccobacteria  septica,  as  an  assumption 
that  they  constitute  essentially  one  organism, 
which  takes  on  the  form  either  of  globular  cells 
or  of  rods,  these  either  reproducing  identical 
forms  or  passing  into  each  other,  with  accom- 
panying variations  in  size  and  in  combination. 
Coccodiscid©  (kok-o-dis'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coccodiscus  + -idee.']  A family  of  monocytta- 
rian  radiolarians,  represented  by  the  genus 
Coccodiscus.  They  have  an  extracapsular  placoid  shell 
connected  by  radial  beams  with  an  intracapsular  shell  and 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  equatorial  girdles. 

Coccodiscus  (kok-o-dis'kus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
nAuKog,  a berry,  + dicnog,  a disk.]  The  typical 
genus  of  radiolarians  of  the  family  Coccodiscidee. 
COCCOgnie  (ko-kog'nik),  a.  [<  coccogn(in)  + 
-ic.]  Belated  to  or  derived  from  coccognin.— - 
Coccognic  acid,  an  acid  derived  from  coccognin. 
COCCOgnin  (ko-kog'nin),  re.  A crystalline  or- 
ganic principle  (C20H22O8)  contained  in  the 
seeds  of  Daphne  Hezereum,  differing  from  daph- 
nin  in  that  it  does  not  yield  sugar  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

COCCOlite  (kok'o-lit),  re.  [<  Gr.  kAkkoc,  a berry, 
+ Xdog,  a stone.  See  coccolith.]  1.  A variety 
of  pyroxene  ; granuliform  pyroxene,  its  color  is 
usually  some  shade  of  green ; it  is  composed  of  distinct 
embedded  grains,  easily  separable,  some  of  which  have  an 
indistinct  crystalline  form. 

*2.  Same  as  coccolith. 

COCCOlifch  (kok'o-lith),  re.  [<  Gr.  uAsi cog,  a ber- 
ry, + UOog,  a stone.  See  coccolite.]  A minute 
round  organic  body,  consisting  of  several  con- 
creted layers  surrounding  a clear  center,  found 
in  profusion  at  great  depths  in  tho  North  At- 
lantic ocean  embedded  in  matter  resembling 
sarcode.  It  is  probable  that  the  coccoliths  are 
unicellular  algto. 

There  are  [in  the  “ ooze  ” of  the  Atlantic  sea-bed]  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  very  minute,  saucer-shaped  disks, 
termed  coccoliths,  which  are  frequently  met  with  asso- 
ciated together  into  spheroidal  aggregations,  the  cocco- 
spheres  of  Wallich.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  267. 

Coccolobis  (ko-kol'o-bis),  re.  [NL. , < Gr.  kAkkoc, 
aberrv,  + lofiAg,  pod.]  Apolygonaeeousgenus 
of  plants  of  tropical  America,  comprising  about 
80  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  tall  woody  climb- 
ers. It  is  distinguished  from  allied  genera  by  its  fleshy 
perianth  liecoming  baccate  in  fruit.  C.  uvifera,  the  seaside 
grape  of  the  West  Indies,  has  a heavy,  hard,  violet-brown 
wood,  which  yields  a kino  closely  resembling  the  officinal 
article. 

COCCOSphere  (kok'o-sfer),  re.  [<  Gr.  nAsnog,  a 
berry,  + mpaipa,  a sphere.]  A spheroidal  aggre- 
gation of  coccoliths.  See  coccolith. 

Dr.  Wallich  . . . added  the  interesting  discovery  that, 
not  unfrequently,  bodies  similar  to  the  . . . “coccoliths” 
were  aggregated  together  into  spheroids,  which  he  termed 
coccospheres.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  186. 

Coccosteidae  (kok-os-te'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,<  Coc- 
costeus  + -idee.]  An  extinct  family  of  ostraeo- 
derm  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Coccosteus. 

They  had  a peculiarly  mailed  head,  back,  and  thorax,  the 
lateral  plates  articulated  to  the  head-shield,  small  dorsal 
fin,  and  heterocercal  tail.  They  lived  in  the  seas  of  the 
Devonian  period. 


End  of  Wing  of  Cocco- 
thraustes •vulgaris,  show- 
ing peculiar  secondaries. 


COCCUS 

Coccosteus  (ko-kos'te-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a 6s- 
Kog,  a berry,  + oareov,  a bone.]  A genus  of 
ostracoderm  fishes : so  named  from  the  small 
berry-like  tubercles  with  which  the  bony 
plates  of  these  fishes  are  thickly  studded. 
Agassiz. 

Coccothraustes  (kok-o-tlmLs'tez),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KotiKog,  a berry,  + *dpavcT?ig  (cf.  6 paver Ag,  fran- 
gible, brittle),  < bpaveiv, 
break,  shatter.]  A genus 
of  grosbeaks,  of  the  family 
Fringillidc: . The  name  was 
formerly  used  with  great  lati- 
tude, and  the  genus  was  made 
the  type  of  a subfamily  Cocco- 
thraustince  ; it  is  now  restricted 
to  the  hawfinches,  such  as  the 
common  European  species  C. 
vulgaris,  which  has  a peculiar 
conformation  of  the  ends  of  the  secondary  quill-feathers. 
Brisson,  1760.  See  also  cut  under  hawfinch. 

Coccothraustinse  (kok//o-thras-ti'ne),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  < Coccothraustes  + -inw.]  A subfamily  of 
birds,  of  the  family  FringilMdw ; the  grosbeaks. 
The  group  is  indefinite,  and  the  name  is  now 
little  used. 

coccothraustine  (kok-o-thras'tin),  a.  [<  Coc- 
cothraustes + -tree1.]  Having  the  characters  of 
a grosbeak;  related  to  or  resembling  the  gros- 
beaks. 

COCCOUS  (kok'us),  a.  [<  coccus,  1,  + -owe.]  In 
bot.,  composed  of  cocci. 

coccule  (kok'ul),  re.  [<  NL.  *coccula,  dim.  of 
coccus,  q.  v.]  Same  as  coccus,  1 (a). 

Cocculina  (kok-u-li'na),  re.  [NL.,  as  Coccul-us 
+ -ina1.]  A genus  of  gastropods  with  a patel- 
liform  shell  and  peculiar  structural  characters 
distinguishing  it  as  the  type  of  a family  Coccu- 
linidce. 

COCCUlinid  (kok-u-lin'id),  re.  A gastropod  of  the 
family  Cocculinidai. 

Cocculinid©  (kok-u-lin  'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cocculina  + -idee.]  A family  of  rhipidoglos- 
sate  gastropods.  The  technical  characters  are  : denti- 
tion resembling  that  of  the  Fissurellidoc  and  Helicinidce ; 
only  a single  asymmetrical  gill ; no  developed  appendages 
to  the  side  of  the  foot  or  on  the  mantle ; and  a patelliform, 
unftssured,  unsinuated,  and  entirely  external  shell. 

Cocculus  (kok'u-lus),  re.  [NL.  (Do  Candolle, 
1818),  dim.  of  coccus : see  coccus.]  A genus 
of  menispermaceous  plants,  including  7 spe- 
cies, natives  of  eastern  India  and  the  Malay 
archipelago.  The  genus  has  been  improperly  called 
Anarmrta  by  many  authors. — Cocculus  Indicus,  a 
drug  consisting  of  the  dried  fruit  of  Cocculus  Coccu- 
lus (also  called  Mcnispermum  Cocculus,  Anamirta 
paniculata,  etc.),  and  probably  of  some  other  genera 
of  the  same  family.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in  the  prep- 
aration of  certain  ointments,  and  is  said  to  prevent 
secondary  fermentation  in  liquors,  for  which  reason  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The  pow- 
dered berries  have  a temporary  stupefying  effect  upon 
fish,  and  are  employed  for  their  capture.  The  poisonous 
principle  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  hhs  been 
termed  picrotoxin. 

COCCUS  (kok'us),  re.  [NL.  (L.  coccum,  neut.), 
< Gr.  sAssog,  a berry,  a kernel,  esp.  the  kermes 
insect  (supposed  to  he  a berry)  used  for  dyeing 
scarlet:  see  cochineal,  coccineous,  etc.]  1.  PI. 
cocci  (-si).  In  bot. : (a)  One  of  the  separate  di- 


a.  Fruit  of  Malva  sylvestris,  composed  of  ten  Cocci,  b.  Tetracoc- 
cous  fruit  of  Guaiacum. 

visions  of  a schizocarp,  or  dry  lobed  pericarp 
which  splits  up  into  one-seeded  cells.  Also  call- 
ed coccule.  ( b ) In  certain  Hepaticce,  the  old 


Male  Cochineal  ( Coccus  cacti).  { Cross  shows  natural  size. ) 


coccus 

spore  mother-cell,  whose  walls  persist  after  the 
maturity  of  the  spores,  holding  them  together. 

Spores  . . . remaining  united  in  a coccus.  Underwood, 

(c)  pi.  In  bacteria,  isolated  spherical  or  nearly 
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cut  under  skeleton. — 2.  In  comp.  anat.  and  zool., 
the  caudal  vertebras,  when  few  and  small,  or 
ankylosed  together;  the  bony  tail  itself,  when 
short,  as  in  a bird. 


'.'v  jn.  uacuena,  lsoiateu  spnencai  or  nearly  snort,  as  m a bird, 
spherical  cells,  especially  those  of  the  genus  Coccyzinae  (kok-si-zi'ne),  n.  pi, 
Micrococcus.  a.S  fl i st, in cni ishprl  frwm  /*> i~*,o  -4_  i a — 


TUT-  lildoD  U1  LUO  gtJIlUS 

Micrococcus,  as  distinguished  from  the  rodlets 
or  bacilli  of  other  genera.  — 2.  [cap.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Coccidce,  in  which 
ordinary  sexual  reproduction  takes  place.  The 
species  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  plant 
they  affect.  The  Coccus  cacti  lives  on  cacti,  as  Opuntia 
See  cochineal  and  Coccidce. 

coccygeal  (kok-sij'e-al),  [<  coccyx  { coccyg -) 
+ -e-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  coccyx  j cau- 
dal : as,  a coccygeal  vertebra,  muscle,  artery,  or 
nerve.  Alsococcygian.—  Coccygeal  gland,  the  gland 
of  Luschka.  See  gland. 

coccygei,  n.  Plural  of  coccygeus . 
coccygerecfcor  (kok//si-je-rek/tor),  n. ; pi.  coccy- 
gerectores  (-rek-to'rez).  [NL.,  K coccyx  {coccyg-) 
+ erector .]  A muscle  of  the  coccyx ; the  exten- 
sor coccygis,  which  lifts  the  caudal  vertebra. 
Coues. 

Coccyges  (kok-si'jez),  7i.pl.  [NL.,<  Gr.  KdKKvyeg, 
pi.  of  kokkv*,  a cuckoo. ] 1 . In  ornith.,  the  name 

a 0UP  variously  limited.  ( a ) In  Merrem’s  clas- 
sification (1813),  a group  of  zygodactyl  birds,  composed  of 
the  genera  Cuculus,  Trogon,  Bucco,  and  Crotophaga:  near- 
ly equivalent  to  the  cuckoos,  trogons,  and  scansorial  bar- 
bets,  collectively.  ( b ) In  Sundevall’s  classification  (1873), 
the  third  cohort  of  Zygodactyli , embracing  all  the  yoke- 
toed or  zygodactyl  birds  excepting  the  Pici  and  Psittaci,  as 
one  of  two  series  of  an  order  Volucres.  (c)  Sclater’s  name 
(i88°)  for  a group  restricted  to  the  two  families  Cuculidce 
and  Musophagidce,  or  the  cuckoos  and  touracous  and 
made  a suborder  of  the  order  Picarice.  ( d ) A term  loosely 
applied  to  various  cuculiform  or  coccygomorphic  birds, 
especially  such  non-passerine  insessorial  birds  as  are  nei- 
ther cypseliform  nor  piciform. 

2.  [ 7 . c.]  Plural  of  coccyx. 
coccygeus  (kok-sij'e-us),  n.-,  pi.  coccygei  (-i). 
[NL.,  < coccyx  {coccyg-) : see  coccyx.']  The  coc- 
cygeal muscle ; a muscle  extending  from  the  tail 
to  the  pelvis  of  many  animals,  in  man  the  coccy- 
geus  is  a small  triangular  plane  of  muscular  fibers  connect- 
™ coccyx  with  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  continuous 
with  the  levator  ani,  or  levator  muscle  of  the  anus,  forming 
a small  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  supporting  and 
drawing  forward  the  coccyx  when  this  has  been  pushed  ' 
backward  in  defecation  or  parturition. 


„ — _ x n ...  ±J„.  [NL.,  < Coc- 

cyzus + -inae.]  A subfamily  of  cuckoos,  of  the 
family  Cuculidce,  typified  by  the  genus  Coccyzus, 
containing  several  other  genera,  as  Piaya  and 
Neomorphus,  with  numerous  species,  all  con- 
fined to  America.  Also  Coccygince. 

Coccyzus  (kok-si'zus),  n.  [NL.  (Vieillot,  1816) ; 
also  in  other  irreg.  forms  Goccygus,  Coccygon, 
Coccyzius,  Coccyzion,  Coccycua,  Coccyzusa,  Coc- 
cyzcea,  Coccysus,  Coccycus,  all  based  on  Gr.  k6k- 
Kbf,  a cuckoo:  see  cuckoo.']  A genus  of  Amer- 
ican arboreal  cuckoos,  of  the  family  Cuculidce 
and  subfamily  Coccyzinai.  They  have  a moderately 
curved  beak,  wide  at  the  base  and  compressed  beyond  it, 


Cochlearia 

or,  and  are  collected  twice  a year,  after  they  have  been 
fecundated  and  have  laid  eggs  sufficient  for  a new  brood. 
They  are  killed  by  spreading  them  upon  heated  plates,  by 
putting  them  in  ovens,  or  by  immersing  them  in  boiling 
water  or  exposing  them  to  its  vapor.  Those  killed  by  heat- 
ed plates  are  of  a blackish  color,  and  are  considered  to  be 
the  finest ; they  are  called  zacatilla.  Those  from  ovens  are 
next  in  value ; they  are  of  an  ash-gray  ( bianco  or  silver- 
white)  color,  and  are  called  silver  cochineal , or  jaspeada. 
Those  killed  by  water  or  vapor  are  of  a reddish-brown  col- 
or, and  are  the  least  valuable.  The  fragments,  dust,  and 
impurities  from  cochineal  are  collected  and  used  as  an 
adulterant,  under  the  name  of  granilla.  The  finest  grade 
often  goes  by  the  name  of  mestica  or  mesteque,  and  is  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  from  Honduras.  Besides  the 
finer  grades,  which  are  cultivated  insects,  a considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  inferior  or  wild  insects ; they  are 
scarcely  more  than  half  the 
size  of  the  cultivated  species, 
and  are  covered  with  a cot- 
tony down  which  adds  a use- 
less bulk.  Good  cochineal  has 
the  appearance  of  small,  deep 
brown-red,  somewhat  pur- 
plish grains,  wrinkled  across 
the  back  with  parallel  furrows, 
intersected  in  the  middle  by  a 
longitudinal  one.  The  color- 
ing principle  obtained  from 
cochineal  is  carminic  acid. 

(See  carmine,  3.)  East  Indi- 
an cochineals,  so  called,  are 
smooth  glistening blackgrains, 

of  no  value ; they  are  used  to  adulterate  the  genuine, 
■which  are  easily  distinguishable  from  them. 

2.  The  insect  which  produces  the  dyestuff 
known  by  the  same  name.  See  def.  l._l Cochi- 
neal fig.  See  fig. — Cochineal  paste.  See  extract. 

Cochineal  paste  is  obtained  by  placing  10  lbs.  of  Hondu- 
ras cochineal  in  a vessel,  and  adding  30  lbs.  of  ammonia 
water  (17°  B.),  stirring  the  mixture  well.  The  vessel  should 
be  covered  with  a cloth,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a few 
days.  The  vessel  is  then  to  be  immersed  in  boiling  water, 
m order  to  evaporate  the  superfluous  ammonia ; when  the 
evaporation  is  complete  the  mixture  is  ready  to  be  used  [for 
long  pointed  wings,  a long  graduated  tail  of  10  feathers  . dyeln8l-  w-  Cr0»kes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  88. 
and  very  smooth  silky  plumage.  The  genus  contains  the  cochlea  (kok'le-ii).  n • nl  eorhlecp  ( pi  TMT, 

common  yeliow-btUed  and  black-billed  tree-cuckoos  of  the  on  wt  P ^ eAl  LMP- 

United  States,  C.  americanus  and  C.  erythrophthalmus,  the 
mangrove-cuckoo  of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida,  C.  sent- 
cuius,  and  several  other  species.  These  cuckoos  are  not 
strictly  parasitic  like  the  European  species,  but  occasional- 
ly lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds. 


Female  Cochineal  ( Coccus 
cacti) ; dried  specimen  of  com- 
merce. (Line  shows  natural 
size.) 


Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  ( Coccyzus  americanus). 


''oo“  m-owj  ui  wuiici  uiiua. 

In  med.  and  pliar.,  an  abbreviation  of 


pau-unuuu.  Latin  cochleare , a spoon  or  spoonful. 

coccygian  (kok-sij'i-an),  a.  [<  coccyx  {coccyg-)  cocheringt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  coshering 

-r  -ian.\  Sa,Tr»A  a.s  pnppiinonl  „„  c/  rt  .1-  /-.i  ■ ->  . J 


+ -ian.J  Same  as  coccygeal. 

Coccyginae  (kok-si-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Coccy- 
gus  + -ina;.]  Same  as  Coccyzinae. 

COCCygine  (kok'si-jin),  a.  [<  Gr.  k6k.kvI-  ( uontivy -) 
a cuckoo.  + -ine1.]  Pertaining  to  a cuckoo ; cu- 
culine;  coccygomorphic. 
coccygodynia  (kok^si-go-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  k6ju cut;  ( Komvy -),  coccyx,  + oivvy,  pain.]  In 
pathol.,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  coccyx:  a fre- 
quent affection  in  pregnancy.  Also  coccyodynia. 
coccygomorph  (kok'si-go-mSrf),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Coccygomor- 
phce.  Also  coccygomorphic. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Coccygomorphce. 
Coccygomorphta  (kok"si-go-m6r'fe),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Huxley,  1867),  ( Gr.  k6kkv £ (uoKuvy-), 
cuckoo,  + gopfr/,  form.]  A superfamily  of  des- 
mognathous  piearian  birds.  The  technical  charac* 
ters  are : a rostrum  sometimes  movably  articulated  with 
the  cranium ; no  basipterygoid  processes,  except  in  Troqo- 
mace ; horizontally  flattened,  more  or  less  spongy  maxillo 
oalatines  : a sternum  nanallv  dnnbla.nntobod 


cochin  (ko'chin),  n.  [<  Cocliin-CMna.]  A va- 
riety of  the  domestic  hen,  of  large  size,  belong- 
ing to  the  Asiatic  class,  or  a specimen  of  this 
variety.  There  are  black,  buff,  cuckoo,  and  white  cochins, 
both  cock  and  hen  of  each  kind  being  of  the  uniform  color 
denoted  by  the  adjective,  except  that  the  buff  cock  should 
show  a richer  shade  of  yellow  or  orange  in  hackle,  saddle 
and  wing-bows.  The  partridge  cochins  are  either  single- 
Pe^;com^e(I5  the  cock  being  similar  in  coloring  to  a 
black-breasted  red  game-cock,  except  that  the  hackle  and 
the,  fiddle-feathers  should  be  striped  with  glossy  black, 
and  the  hen  being  of  a rich  reddish-  or  golden-brown  color 
each  feather  distinctly  penciled  with  dark-brown  or  black’ 
The  hacWe  of  the  hen  is  orange,  striped  with  black,  her 
tail  black,  and  the  wing-primaries  are  dark-brown  or  dull- 
black.  All  the  cochins  have  heavily  feathered  legs  and 
short  tails,  and  all  have  the  legs  yellow,  except  the  black 
cochins,  which  have  them  black  or  nearly  so. 

cochin-china  (ko  7 chin- chi7 na),  n.  and  a.  A 


Ttvtt  \ . JlT  . \.n  1 wwucic  livixj. 

(iN  L.),  < L.  cochlea , coclea , a snail,  a snail’s  shell, 
< Gr.  Koxliag,  a snail,  etc.,  < a shell-fish 

with  a spiral  shell;  prob.  akin,  to  n6yxV)  L.  concha 
a conch,  and  ult.  to  E.  cockle^.]  If.  A winding 
staircase.  E.  Phillips. — 2.  In  anat.,  a part  of  the 
inner  ear  in  most  vertebrated  animals,  its  shape 
in  man  and  most  other  mammals  resembles  a snail-shell ; 
hence  the  name.  In  the  petrous  bone  a canal  winds  about 
a central  conical  pillar  of  bone,  the  modiolus,  and  contains 
a hollow  process  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  ; the  latter 
follows  the  turns  of  the  canal  nearly  to  the  top.  To  these 
structures  taken  together  the  name  of  cochlea  is  given. 
The  process  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  triangular  in 
cross-section,  with  its  base  applied  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
canal  and  the  apex  attached  to  a spiral  crest  of  bone,  the 
lamina  spiralis  ossea,  projecting  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
canal.  It  thus  separates  the  bony  canal  into  two  portions 
m addition  to  its  own  lumen,  the  scala  vestibuli  above  and 
the  scala  tympani  below.  The  lumen  of  the  process  itself 
is  called  the  canalis  cochlearis,  its  floor  is  called  the  basi- 
lar membrane,  and  its  roof  the  membrane  of  Keissner.  Its 
cavity  is  connected  with  the  sacculus  by  the  canalis  re- 
uniens.  The  essential  structures  of  the  cochlea,  the  rods 
of  Corti  and  the  hair-cells,  are  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
basilar  membrane,  and  to  them  is  distributed  the  cochlear 
branch  of  the  auditory  nerve.  See  cut  under  ear.— Acmse- 
ductus  cochleae.  See  aquceductus. 


UWV/XUVIX.I  

——***«'  ,v‘  oi-u-u.  u.  aa  C0chlG3.il  (kok ' le  - an),  a.  [<[  cochlea,  + -an. ] 

term  formerly  applied  to  a large  kind  of  domes-  Same  as  cochleate.  " 

tic  hen  which  was  importedfrom Cochin-China,  cochlear1  (kok'le-ar),  a.  [<  NL.  cochlearis  < 

I rom  these  fowls,  which  had  no  constant,  nbnmntAriefine  P.nrhlpn  nnnhloa  17  0-1  'r  - ~ 
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I rom  these  fowls,  which  had  no  constant  characteristics 
of  color,  form,  etc.,  have  been  bred  the  varieties  called 
brahma  and  cochin. 


tanjr  natteneu,  more  or  less  spongy  maxillo-  brahma  and  cochin. 

^ Cochin-Chinese  (ko'cWn-cUW  or  W),  a. 
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without  bifurcated  manubrium,  except  in  Mcropidce  ■ the 
clavicles  convex  forward,  with  a hypoclidium ; and  not 
more  than  two  pairs  of  intrinsic  syringeal  muscles.  The 
group  is  not  readily  characterized,  but  corresponds  with 
the  conventional  order  Picarice  without  the  cypselo- 
morphs  and  celeomorphs,  or  swifts,  goatsuckers,  and  wood- 
peckers,  and  contains  all  the  non-passerine  insessorial  and 
scansorial  birds  known  as  colies,  touracous,  cuckoos,  bar- 
bets,  toucans,  jacamars,  kingfishers,  todies,  horn  hills  hoo- 
poes, bee-eaters,  motmots,  rollers,  and  trogons 

coccygomorphic  (kok^si-go-m&r'fik),  a.  [<  coc- 
cygomorph 4-  -ic.  ] Same  as  coccygomorph. 
Coccygus  (kok-si'gus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 
KdKiiyZ  ( KOKKvy -),  a cuckoo.]  A genus  of  cuckoos, 
typical  of  the  subfamily  Coccygince : synony- 
mous -with  Coccyzus.  Cahanis,  j.848. 
coccyodynia  (kok^si-o-din'i-a),  n.  [NL. , irreg.  < 
coccyx  + Gr.  odvvy,  pain.]  Same  as  coccygodynia. 
Coccystes(kok-sis'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Gloger,  1832), 
< Gr.  as  if  *KOKicwHjc,  < kokkv&iv,  cry  as  a cuckoo : 
see  cuckoo .]  A genus  of  old-world  cuckoos, 
of  the  family  Cuculidce , commonly  referred  to 
the  subfamily  Centropodince  or  spurred  cuckoos, 
containing  a number  of  crested  species  related 
to  the  great  spotted  cuckoo  of  Africa  and 
Europe,  Coccystes  glandarius. 
coccyx  (kok'siks),  n. ; pi.  coccyges  (kok-si'jez). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  k6kkvZ,  the  coccyx  (also  a cuckoo) : 
see  cuckoo .]  1.  In  human  anat.,  the  part  of  the 
spinal  column  consisting  of  the  last  four  bones 
the  caudal  vertebrae  or  tail-bones,  which  are 
stunted  and  usually  ankylosed  together.  See 


and  n. 

II. 
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L a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Cochin-China. 
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nabitants  of  Cochin-China,  properly  the  name 
of  a division  of  the  old  kingdom  or  empire  of 
Annam  in  Further  India,  but  taken  as  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  region  now  divided  between 
the  possessions  of  France  and  its  protectorate 
Annam. — 2.  The  language  of  the  people  of 
^Cochin-China;  Annamese. 
cochineal  (koch'i-nel  or  koch-i-nel'),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  cutchaneal;=D.  konzenilje  — G.  Dan 
cochenille  - Sw.  Jcochenill=F.  cochenille =It.  coc- 
ciniglia  = Pg.  coccinella,  < Sp.  cochinilla,  cochi- 
neal, < L.  coccineus,  coccinus,  scarlet,  < coccum, 
< Gr.  k6kko f,  a berry,  esp.  the  kermes  insect  (sup- 
posed to  be  a berry) : see.  coccus.  The  Sp.  cochi- 
nilla, cochineal,  is  by  some  referred  to  cochinilla, 
a wood-louse  (to  which  the  cochineal-insect  has 
some  resemblance),  dim.  of  cochina,  a sow,  fern, 
of  cochino , a pig;  cf.  E.  dial,  sow-hug , wood- 
louse.] 1.  A dyestuff  consisting  of  the  dried 
bodies  of  a species  of  insects,  the  Coccus  cacti, 
found  upon  several  species  of  Opuntia  and  other 
CactacecB,  especially  O.  Tuna,  O.  Ficus-Indica, 
and  Nopalea  cochinillifera.  it  colors  a brilliant 
crimson,  which  is  changed  by  acids  to  an  orange-red  and 
by  alkalis  to  violet ; a brilliant  scarlet  dye  is  prepared  from 
it.  The  cacti  upon  which  the  insect  lives,  bearing  the 
general  name  of  nopal,  are  extensively  cultivated  as  food 
for  them  in  the  tropical  countries  of  America,  and  in  Java 
Algeria,  etc.  The  females  only  are  valuable  for  their  col- 


cochlea,  cochlea.  'Cf.  cochlear 2.]  In  anat.,  of  or 
relating  to  the  cochlea  in  any  way : as,  the  coc li- 
lear  nerve,  cochlear  canal,  etc. — Cochlear  canal 
See  canall. — Cochlear  duct.  Same  as  auditory  duct 
(which  see,  under  auditory). 


w wwumu-vmiud.,  (wnicn  see,  under  auditory). 
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a'ri-a).  [<  L.  cochlear,  cochleare,  also  coclear, 
cocleare , coclearium,  and  coclearum,  a spoon  (so 
called  from  its  shape),  < cochlea,  coclea,  a snail’s 
shell : see  cochlea.]  1 . A spoon ; in  the  orthodox 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  the  eucha- 
ristic  spoon  in  which  the  consecrated  elements 
are  administered  together  to  communicants. 
Also  called  labis.  See  intinction,  spoon,  colato- 
rium,  and  labis. — 2.  An  ancient  Roman  and 
Greek  medicinal  measure,  equal  to  a spoonful. 
According  to  various  ancient  statements,  it  ranged  in 
amount  from  a tablespoonful  nearly  to  a teaspoonful.  But 
the  statements  which  give  the  smaller  sizes  use  the  word 
under  the  diminutive  form  cochlearium.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  modern  lexicons,  it  would  be  no  larger 
than  a salt-spoon. 

cochlear-5  (kok'le-ar),  a.  .[<  NL.  cochlearis, 
code  arts,  < L.  cochlear,  coclear,  a spoon:  see  coc  h- 
lear 2;  ».]  Spoon-shaped : specifically,  in  hot., 
applied  to  a form  of  imbricative  estivation  in 
which  one  piece  is  exterior,  larger  than  the 
others,  and  bowl-shaped,  as  in  the  aconite. 

cochleare  (kok-le-a're),  n. ; pi.  cochlearia  (-ri-a). 
[L.,  also  cochlear : see  cochlear 2,  ».]  In  med., 
a spoon ; a spoonful.  In  prescriptions  abbre- 
viated coch. 

cochleares,  n.  Plural  of  cochlearis. 

Cochlearia1  (kok-le-a'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  pi.  of  coch- 
learis : see  cochlear 2,  a.]  A genus  of  brassi- 


Cochlearia 

caceous  herbs,  including  25  species,  found  in 
northern  temperate  and  arctic  regions,  mostly 
near  the  sea-coast,  c.  officinalis , the  scurvy-grass, 
is  a celebrated  antiscorbutic,  and  is  often  eaten  as  a 
salad. 

cochlearia2,  n.  Plural olcochlear2 nndcochleare. 
cochleariform  (kok-le-ar'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L. 
* cochlear  is,  adj.  (used  only  as  neut.  noun  coch- 
lear, cochleare,  a spoon ; cf.  NL.  coclilearis  : 
see  cochlear1,  cochlear 2,  a.),  + forma,  shape.] 
Having  the  form  of  a spoon ; spoon-shaped. 
— Cochleariform  process,  the  thin  plate  of  bone  which 
separates  the  tensor  tympani,  or  tensor  muscle  of  the 
tympanum,  from  the  Eustachian  tube. 

CochleariideE  (kok'le-a-ri'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cochlearius  + -idee.]  Boat-hilled  herons,  re- 
garded as  a family : same  as  Cancromidss. 
cochlearin  (kok-le-a'rin),  n.  [ < Cochlearia 
( officinalis ),  scurvy-grass,  + -in.]  A crystal- 
line substance  obtained  from  scurvy-grass. 
Scurvy-grass  camphor  or  cochlearin. 

Watts,  Diet.  Chem.,  I.  1062. 

Cochlearius  (kok-le-a'ri-us),  n.  [NL.  (Brisson, 
1760),  < L.  cochlear,  a spoon  : see  cochlear 2,  n.] 
A genus  of  boat-billed  herons,  typical  of  the 
family  Cochleariidce.  See  Cancroma,  and  cut 
under  boatbill. 

cochleary  (kok'le-a-ri),  a.  [<  cochlea  + -on/1.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  -winding  stairs.  Coles. — 2. 
Same  as  cochleate. 

Wreathy  spires  and  cochleary  turnings. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  23. 

cochleate,  cochleated  (kok'le-at,  -a-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  cochleatus,  cocleatus,  spiral,  < cochlea,  coc- 
lea,  a snail’s  shell:  see  cochlea.]  Having  the 
form  of  a snail’s  shell;  cochleariform;  spiral: 
used  especially  in  entom.  and  bot.,  and  applied 
in  the  latter  case  to  leaves,  pods,  seeds,  etc. 
Also  cochlean,  cochleary. 

cochleoid  (kok'le-oid),  n.  [<  L.  cochlea,  a snail’s 
shell,  + -oid.]  A curve  defined  by  the  equa- 
tion (x2  + y2)  arctan.  ^ = irry. 
cochleous  (kok'le-us),  a.  [<  L.  cochlea,  a snail’s 
shell,  + -ous.]  Of  a spiral  form  ; cochleate. 
Cochlides  (kok'li-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /co^Ai?, 
pi.  Koxhideg,  a small  snail,  dim.  of  udxhog,  a shell- 
fish, a snail:  see  cochlea.]  1.  A name  of  the 
Gastropoda  (which  see). — 2.  In  E.  R.  Lankes- 
ter’s  classification,  the  imsyminetrical  gastro- 
pods : equivalent  to  Gastropoda  of  other  authors 
without  Amphomcea.  [Little  used.] 
cochliodontid  (kok//li-o-don'tid),  n.  A shark  of 
the  family  Cochliodontidce. 

Cochliodontidae  (kok//li-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cochliodus  (- odont -)  + -idw.]  An  extinct 
family  of  sharks,  typified  by  the  genus  Cochlio- 
dus. They  lived  in  the  late  Paleozoic  seas,  and  were 
characterized  by  their  subBpirally  ridged  and  furrowed 
lateral  teeth. 

cochliodontoid  (kokHi-o-don'toid),  a.  and  n. 

[ < Cochliodus  (-odont-)'  + -oid.]  I.  a.  Re- 
sembling or  having  the  characters  of  the  Coch- 
liodontidse. 

II.  n.  A cochliodontid. 

Cochliodus  (kok-li'o-dus),  n.  [NL.  (Agassiz), 
( Gr.  k^x'aoc,  shell-fish,  + odovQ,  tooth.]  An  ex- 
tinct genus  of  sharks  which  had  lateral  teeth 
subspirally  ridged  and  grooved  like  a univalve 
shell,  typical  of  the  family  Cochliodontid sc. 
Cochlospermum  (kok-lo-sper'mum) , n.  [NL. , 
< Gr.  kdx^og,  a shell-fish,  a snail,  + aireppa, 
seed.]  The  name  given  by  ICunth  in  1822  to 
the  genus  Maximilianea  of  Schrank,  published 
three  years  earlier.  The  genus,  containing  about  13 
species  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  has  been  referred  by 
most  authors  to  the  Bixacese,  but  is  now  regarded  as  the 
type  of  a distinct  family.  See  Maximilianea,  in  the 
supplement. 

cocinate  (ko'si-nat),  n.  [ < cocin(ic)  + -ate1.] 
A salt  obtained  from  cocinic  acid, 
cocinic  (ko-sin'ik),  a.  [<  *cocin  ( (.cocoa1)  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  cocoa 
or  COCOanut.— Cocinic  acid,  an  acid  found  in  the  butter 
of  the  cocoanut,  combined  with  glycerin.  It  is  prob- 
ably a mixture  of  lauric  (C12H240g)  and  myristic 
(c14H2802)  acids.  Also  called  cocostearic  acid. 
cocinin  (ko'si-nin),  n.  [As  cocin-ic  + -in2.] 
A fatty  substance  which  is  the  chief  constitu- 
ent of  cocoanut-oil : a mixture  of  the  glycerin 
compounds  of  various  fatty  acids. 

CO-citizen  (ko-sit'i-zn),  n.  [<  co-1  + citizen.] 
A fellow-citizen ; especially,  a citizen  of  the 
same  city  or  borough. 

In  1414,  the  indenture  shows  that  the  lord  mayor  and 
thirteen  co-citizens , having  full  power  from  the  whole 
community,  chose  two  citizens.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist. , § 422. 

★ 

cock1  (kok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cocke,  < 
MB.  cock,  cok,  coc,  < AS.  coc,  coco  = MD.  kocke 
= Icel.  kokkr  = Dan.  kok,  a cock;  cf.  OP.  coc, 
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P.  coq  = Bret,  kok  = ML.  coccus  = Wall,  cocos 
= Albanian  cocos,  a cock,  Gr.  KOKnofidai;  bpvtc,  a 
poet,  name  of  the  eock,  lit.  the  ‘ “ cock ’’-crying 
bird’  (as  Chaucer  says  of  the  cock:  “No  thing 
ne  liste  him  thanne  for  to  crow,  But  cryde  anon 
cok.'  cok!  and  up  he  sterte,”  Nun’s  Priest’s 
Tale,  1.  455) ; cf.  Gr.  KtKtppog,  klskoq,  a cock,  tdtaca , 
a hen,  Skt.  kukkuta,  a cock,  Malay  kukuk,  the 
crowing  of  a cock,  L.  coco,  an  imitation  of  the 
clucking  of  the  hen ; all  directly  or  ult.  imita- 
tive of  the  crowing  or  the  chucking  of  the 
domestic  cock;  for  other  similar  imitative 
words,  see  chuck1,  clock1  = cluck,  cuckoo, 
cackle,  etc.,  gaggle,  croak,  chough,  etc.,  gowk,  a 
cuckoo,  etc.,  all  containing  (orig.)  a repeated 
guttural  consonant  c,  k,  g,  li.  The  older  Teut. 
name  of  the  eock,  which  appears  in  Goth,  hana 
= OHG.  hano,  MHG.  han,  G.  hahn  = AS.  hana, 
a cock,  and  in  fem.  form  in  AS.  henn,  E.  hen, 
had  also  orig.  ref.  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
being  lit.  ‘tho  singer’:  see  hen.  The  name 
cock  has  been  applied,  from  a real  or  a fan- 
cied resemblance,  to  various  mechanical  con- 
trivances, and  to  other  things  having  no  ob- 
vious relation  to  the  name  of  the  bird  ; and  it 
also  enters,  actually  or  allusively  (often  in  con- 
nection with  cock2),  into  various  popular  ad- 
jectives and  phrases,  as  cockish,  cocky,  cocket 3, 
cock-a-hoop,  cockapert,  etc.  See  these  words,  and 
cock2.]  1.  The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl ; spe- 
cifically, a male  chicken  one  year  old  or  older, 
one  less  than  a year  old  being  properly  called  a 
cockerel.  The  cock  is  celebrated  for  his  lordly  demeanor, 
his  pugnacity,  and  his  crowing  before  dawn  or  in  token  of 
victory. 

Coc  is  kene  [bold]  on  his  owune  mixenne. 

Ancren  Riwle , p.  140. 

The  kok  that  orloge  is  of  thorpis  lyte. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  350. 

IT ittoll.  Ay,  Bully,  a Devilish  smart  Fellow : ’a  will  fight 
like  a Cock. 

liluffe.  Sayyouso?  then  Ihonour  him. —But  has  he  been 
abroad  ? for  every  Cock  will  fight  upon  his  own  Dunghil. 

Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  ii.  2. 
2.  The  male  of  any  other  bird,  particularly  of 
the  gallinaceous  kind : in  this  use  especially  in 
composition,  as  in  peacock,  turkey-cock , cock- 
robin,  cock-sparrow , etc. — 3.  A bird,  particular- 
ly a gallinaceous  bird,  without  reference  to  sex : 
usually  in  composition  or  with  a distinctive 
epithet  or  qualifying  phrase,  as  in  blackcock , 
logcock,  woodcock , and  the  phrasal  names  be- 
low.— 4f.  Cock-crowing;  the  time  when  cocks 
crow  in  the  morning. 

At  the  fryst  cokke  roose  he. 

Ipomedon  (Weber’s  Metr.  Rom.,  II.),  1.  783. 

We  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

5.  A leader;  a chief  person;  a ruling  spirit: 
as,  cock  of  the  school.  [Eng.] 

Up  ros  oure  hoste,  and  was  oure  aller  [=of  us  all]  cok. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  823. 

Sir  Andrew  is  the  cock  of  the  club.  Addison. 

6.  A fellow;  chap:  a familiar  term  of  address 
or  appellation,  usually  preceded  by  old , and 
used  much  in  the  same  way  as  fellow,  chap,  boy, 
etc. 

He  has  drawn  blood  of  him  yet ; well  done,  old  cock  ! 

Massinger , Unnatural  Combat,  ii.  1. 

He  was  an  honest  old  cock,  and  loved  liis  pipe  and  a 
tankard  of  cyder  as  well  as  the  best  of  us. 

Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  viii.  24. 

7.  A vane  in  the  shape  of  a cock ; a weather- 
cock. 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 

Till  you  have  drench’d  our  steeples,  drown’d  the  cocks  ! 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  2. 

8.  A faucet  or  turn-valve,  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  or  arresting  the  flow  of 
fluids  or  air  through  a pipe,  usually  taking  its 
special  name  from  its  peculiar  use  or  construc- 
tion: as,  air -cock,  ieed-cock , ga ge-cock,  etc. 

Sighing  one  to  another,  and  gasping,  as  if  each  of  them 
expected  a cock  from  the  fountain  to  he  brought  into  his 
mouth.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

9.  [Cf.  Turk,  khoros,  the  cock  of  a gun,  lit.  a 
cock  (fowl).]  The  portion  of  the  lock  of  a fire- 
arm which  by  its  fall,  when  released  through 
the  action  of  the  trigger,  produces  the  dis- 
charge ; in  a flint-lock,  the  part  that  holds  the 
flint;  in  a percussion-lock,  the  hammer. — 10. 
In  a firearm,  the  position  into  which  the  ham- 
mer is  brought  by  being  pulled  back  to  the  first 
or  second  catch.  See  at  full  cock,  at  half  cock, 
below. — 11.  The  style  or  gnomon  of  a dial. — 
12.  The  needle  of  a balance.  Johnson. — 13. 
The  piece  which  forms  the  bearing  of  the  bal- 
ance in  a clock  or  watch. — 14.  Same  as  cockee. 
[Scotch.]  — 15.  A fictitious  narrative,  in  verse 


cock 

or  prose,  sold  in  the  streets  as  a true  account ; 
a cock-and-bull  story;  a canard. 

News  of  the  apocryphal  nature  known  as  cocks. 

G.  A.  Sala. 

At  full  cock,  in  firearms,  having  the  hammer  pulled 
clear  back,  and  held  by  the  scear  in  the  firing-notch  of  the 
tumbler.— At  half  cock,  having  the  hammer  pulled  half- 
way back,  and  held  fast  by  the  scear  in  the  safety-notch 
of  the  tumbler.— Blow-off  cock,  blow- through  cock. 
See  blow-off \ blow-through. — Cock  of  the  garnet,  a game- 
cock. 

Cocks  of  the  game  are  yet,”  that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  “ cherished  by  divers  men  for  their  plea- 
sures, much  money  being  laid  on  their  heads  when  they 
fight  in  pits,  whereof  some  are  costly  made  for  that  pur- 
pose-” Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  376. 

Cock  Of  the  plains,  the  sage-cock,  Centrocercus  uropha- 
sianus,  the  largest  kind  of  grouse  in  America.  See  cut 
under  Centrocercus. — Cock  of  the  rock,  Rupicola  auran- 
tia,  a beautiful  bird,  with  orange  plumage,  which  inhabits 
Guiana,  and  forms  the  type  of  the  genus  Rupicola. — Cock 
Of  the  walk,  cock  of  the  loft,  one  who  has  become  the 
chief  or  head  of  a set  or  party  by  overcoming  all  oppo- 
nents : commonly  applied  to  an  arbitrary,  overbearing, 
and  domineering  fellow. 

Who  seem’d  by  his  talk, 

And  the  airs  he  assumed,  to  be  Cock  of  the  walk. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  198. 
Cock  of  the  woods,  mountain  cock,  the  capercaillie. 
—That  cock  won’t  fight,  that  plan  will  not  do;  that 
story  will  not  go  down.  [Colloq.] 

I tried  to  see  the  arms  on  the  carriage,  hut  there  were 
none ; so  that  cock  wouldn't  fight. 

Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxiv. 
To  go  off  at  half  cock,  to  go  off  when  the  hammer  is  at 
half  cock  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  perfectly  secure  : 
said  of  a gun ; hence,  to  act  or  start  unexpectedly ; act 
before  one  is  ready;  act  on  imperfect  information.— To 
set  the  cock  on  hoop  or  on  the  hoop  or  a-hoop,  liter- 
ally, to  set  the  cock  or  spigot  on  the  hoop  of  the  barrel, 
that  is,  to  take  it  out  and  let  the  liquor  flow  freely  ; hence, 
to  give  a loose  rein  to  convivial  enjoyment.  See  cock-a- 
hoop  and  quotations  there.  The  association  with  cock  the 
fowl  is  apparently  merely  allusive. 

I have  good  cause  to  set  the  cocke  on  the  hope , and  make 
gaudye  cliere.  Palsgrave  (1530). 

He  maketh  havok  and  setteth  the  cock  on  hoope ; 

He  is  so  lavies  the  stooke  beginneth  to  droope. 

Heywood. 

However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  effigy  of  a cock  (the 
fowl)  stuck  above  a hoop  was  a common  tavern  sign  in  the 
olden  time.  The  Cock  on  the  Hoop  is  mentioned  in  a 
Clause  Roll,  30  Henry  VI.,  and  still  existed  as  a sign  in 
Holborn  in  1795. 

Larwood  and  Hotten,  Hist,  of  Signboards,  p.  504. 
cock1  (kok),  v.  [<  cock1,  n.]  I.  trans.  To  raise 
or  draw  back  the  cock  or  hammer  of  (a  gun 
or  pistol),  as  a preliminary  to  firing:  as,  he 
cocked  his  rifle. 

He  runs  almost  upon  the  hear,  levels  his  weapon,  with 
hands  shaking  with  excitement,  full  upon  it,  cocks  one 
barrel,  and  pulls  desperately  away  at  the  trigger  of  the 
other.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  205. 

II.  intrans.  To  set  cocks  to  fighting,  or  to 
train  them  for  fighting.  [Rare.] 
cock2  (kok),  v.  [Popularly  associated  with 
cock 1,  as  if  meaning  ‘strut  as  a cock*  or  ‘set  up 
like  a cock’s  tail’;  but  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin: 
cf.  Gael,  coc,  cock,  coc-shron,  a cocked  nose, 
coc-shronach,  cock-nosed,  and  see  cockeye.  See 
cock1,  n.,  etym.,  at  end,  and  cocky,  cockish, 
cockefi,  etc.]  I.  trans.  To  tnm  up  or  to  one 
side  in  a jaunty  or  significant  way;  give  a pert, 
knowing,  or  inquiring  turn  to : as,  to  cock  the 
head ; to  cock  the  eye  at  a person ; to  cock  the 
brim  of  a hat ; the  horse  cocked  up  his  ears. 

I prun’d  my  Feathers,  cock'd  my  Tail, 

And  set  my  Heart  again  to  Sale. 

Prior,  The  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

I saw  an  alert  young  fellow  that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a 
friend  of  his  who  entered  just  at  the  same  time  as  myself. 

Addison,  Coffee  House  Politicians. 

Our  Lightfoot  barks  and  cocks  his  ears. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Thursday,  1.  131. 

“And  she  came  to  see  thee?”  said  Kester,  cocking  his 
eye  at  Sylvia  with  the  old  shrewd  look. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xliii. 
Cocked  hat,  a turned-up  hat,  such  as  naval  and  military 
officers  wear  on  full-dress  occasions.  Such  hats  were  in 
general  use  in  the  last  century. 

The  priest  came  panting  to  the  shore, — 

His  grave  cocked  hat  was  gone. 

Whittier,  The  Exiles. 
To  knock  into  a cocked  hat,  to  knock  over  or  to  pieces; 
demolish,  literally  or  figuratively : as,  he  received  a blow 
that  knocked  him  into  a cocked  hat ; this  sarcasm  knocked 
the  speaker’s  argument  into  a cocked  hat.  [Slang.] 

n.t  intrans.  To  hold  up  the  head ; look  big, 
pert,  or  domineering. 

Every  one  cocks  and  struts  upon  it.  Addison,  Guardian. 
cock2  (kok),  n.  [<  cock2,  v.]  1.  The  act  of 

turning  up  or  to  one  side  in  a jaunty  or  signifi- 
cant way,  as  the  head  or  a hat;  the  position 
of  anything  thus  placed.  — 2.  A particular 
shape  given  to  a hat,  especially  by  turning  up 
and  fastening  the  brim. 

You  see  many  a smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  his 
hands,  moulding  it  into  several  different  cocks.  Addison. 


cock 
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I observed  a young  fellow  with  a tolerable  periwig,  had 
it  not  been  covered  with  a hat  that  was  shaped  in  the 
Kamillie  cock.  Addison , Country  Fashions. 

3.  One  of  the  flaps  or  parts  of  a hat  turned  up. 
See  flap. 

COCk^  (kok),  n.  [Perhaps  Scand. : cf.  Dan. 
kok  (Wedgwood),  a heap,  pile,  = Sw.  koka,  a 
clod  of  earth,  = Icel.  kokkr,  a lump,  a hall ; cf . 
also  G.  dial,  kocke,  a heap  of  hay.  Perhaps  in 
part  a var.  of  cop1  = cob2,  a haycock:  see  cob2. 
Hence  prob.  the  dim.  coggle3.]  A small  conical 
pile  of  hay,  so  shaped  for  shedding  rain ; a hay- 
cock. 

cock3  (kok),  v.  t.  [<  cock3,  it.]  In  hay-making, 
to  put  into  cocks  or  piles. 
cock4t  (kok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cocke;  < 
ME.  *cok  (only  in  comp,  cokboot,  cockboat), 
also  in  the  form  cog  (after  LG.  or  Scand.),  = 
OHG.  kocho,  MHG.  kocke,  kucke,  G.  kocke  (also 
with  alteration,  MLG.  kogge,  koghe,  LG.  kogge 
= MD.  kogghe,  D.  kog  — Icel.  kuggr,  mod.  kuggi 
= OSw.  kogger,  Sw.  dial,  kdg,  kdk  = Dan.  kogge, 
kaag,  > ME.  cogge,  mod.  E.  cop1,  q.  v.),  < OP. 
cogue,  P.  cogue  = Sp.  coca  = It.  cocca,  formerly 
also  cucca  (ML.  reflex  cocca,  cocco,  and  (after 
LG.)  cogga,  coggo,  cogo;  cf.  Com.  coc  = W. 
cwch  = Gael.  Ir.  coca  = Bret,  koked),  a boat; 
all  prob.  < ML.  concha,  a boat  more  or  less 
shell-shaped,  a gondola,  a particular  use  (like 
E.  shell,  a boat)  of  L.  concha,  a shell,  a snail’s 
shell,  any  shell,  a shell-shaped  vessel,  > It. 
conca  = Sp.  Pg.  concha  = F.  cogue,  a shell,  the 
hull  of  a ship:  see  conch,  and  cf.  cockle2.]  A 
small  boat;  a cockboat;  a skiff. 

Yond  tall  anchoring  bark, 

Diminish’d  to  her  cock ; her  cock,  a buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.  Shak .,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

cock6  (kok),  v.  t.  [Also  cauk,  caulk,  cog.  Ap- 
par.  < OF.  "coker,  "coquer,  besides  cocher,  F. 
cocher,  notch,  < *coke,  coche,  F.  coclie  = Pr. 
coca  = It.  cocca,  a notch.]  To  let  the  end  of 
(a  beam)  into  a notch  or  socket. 

Cock  down  all  girders  on  the  wall  plates. 

Owilt,  Encyc.  of  Architecture  (1894),  p.  763. 
C0Ck6t,  v.  i.  [ME.  cocken,  cokken,  fight,  contend ; 
origin  obscure ; appar.  not  connected  with  cock 1, 
n.  Cf.  cock1,  v.,  II.]  To  fight;  contend. 

He  wole  grennen  [grin,  snarl],  cocken  and  chiden. 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  p.  2138. 

Lord  that  lenest  us  lyf  . . . 

For  to  cocke  with  knyf  nast  [ne  hast]  thou  none  nede. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  15. 
Mon  that  syth  [in  a dream]  briddes  cokkynde , 

Of  wraththe  that  is  toknynge.  Ilel.  Antiq.,  I.  262. 
C0Ck6t,  n.  [ME.  cocke;  from  the  verb.]  Fight. 

Mi  hende  at  cocke,  mi  fingres  at  fight  ['i nanus  meas  ad 
prcelium , et  digitos  meos  ad  helium,  Vulg.]. 

Ps.  cxliii.  (cxliv.)  1 (ME.  version). 
cock7  (kok),  v.  t.  A variant  of  calk3. 

Cautious  men  when  they  went  on  the  roads  had  their 
horses’  shoes  cocked.  Trollope. 

cock8  (kokb  n.  [ME.  cocke,  perhaps  < AS. *cocc, 
in  comp,  sce-coccas,  pi.,  sea-cockles  (prob.  < W. 
cocos,  cocs,  cockles),  but  perhaps  abbr.  of  cockel, 
cokel : see  cockle2.]  A cockle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Frydayes  and  fastyng-dayes  a ferthyng-worth  of  muscles 
Were  a feste  for  suche  folke,  other  so  fele  [many]  cockes 
[var.  cokeles ].  Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  95. 

cock9t  (kok),  v.  t.  [See  cocker1.]  To  pamper; 

cocker.  This  word  has  been  found  only  in  Tusser's 
“Husbandry,**  where  it  occurs  several  times. 

Yet  cocking  mams  and  shifting  dads  from  schooles 

Make  pregnant  wits  to  prooue  unlearned  fooles. 

Tusser,  Husbandry,  186. 
COCk10f,  n.  A perversion  of  or  substitution  for 
the  word  God,  occurring  in  oaths,  such  as 
“(By)  cock’s  body”  (bones,  wounds,  nouns, 
etc.),  “by  cock  and  pye,”  etc.  Compare  gog 
in  similar  use. 

cockade  (ko-kad'),  n.  [Formerly  pron.  ko-kad', 
being  a corruption  of  cockard  = D.  kokarde  = G. 
cocarde  = Dan.  kokarde  = Sw.  kokard  (=  Sp.  cu- 
carda  = Pg.  cocarda,  cocar),  < F.  cocarde,  for- 
merly coquarde,  a cockade  (so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  crest  of  a cook),  < cog,  a 
cock:  see  cock 1 and  -ard.]  A clasp,  button,  or 
other  fastening  used  to  secure  and  hold  up  the 
cock  of  the  hat;  hence,  any  knot  or  rosette 
of  ribbon,  leather,  worsted,  or  other  material, 
worn  on  the  hat.  (a)  A badge  of  adherence  to  a 
cause,  party,  or  political  league.  Such  were  the  white 
cockade  worn  in  England  by  the  followers  of  the  Stuarts 
about  1740-45  and  the  black  cockade  worn  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  by  the  adherents  of  the  Hanoverian  party. 
In  France,  at  the  first  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  after  the 
meeting  of  the  States  General  in  1789,  cockades,  at  first 
of  green,  were  adopted  by  the  party  of  action ; the  color 
was  afterward  changed  to  the  traditional  colors  of  Paris, 
blue  and  red,  and  to  these  was  added  the  white  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  as  the  revolutionists  were  still  royal- 
ists. This,  according  to  the  common  account,  was  the 
origin  of  the  French  tricolor. 


They’d  better  stay’d  awa’,  man, 

Than  wi'  cockade  to  make  parade. 

Battle  of  Tranent-Muir  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  169). 
The  Duchesse  de  Lavaguyon  orders  eight  cockades  of  rib- 
bon, blue,  pink,  and  white. 

Fortnightly  Res.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  292. 
(5)  A part  of  the  livery  of  a coachman  or  footman,  consist- 
ing of  a rosette,  usually  of  black  leather,  worn  on  the  left 
side  of  the  hat  so  that  it  projects  a little  above  the  crown. 

cockaded  (ko-ka'ded),  a.  [<  cockade  + -ed2.] 
Wearing  a eoekade. 

Well  fashion’d  figure  and  cockaded  brow. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v.  855. 

cock-a-hoop  (kok 'a -hop '),  adjectival  phr. 
[Earlier  cock-on-hoop ; taken  from  the  phrase 
to  set  the  cock  on  hoop  or  on  the  hoop  or  a-hoop 
(which  see,  under  cock1,  n.).  Commonly  re- 
ferred to  an  assumed  F.  coq  a liuppe:  coq  =E. 
cock1',  a,  < L.  ad,  to ; hnppe,  OF.  hupe,  a crest: 
see  hoopoe.']  1.  Exultant;  jubilant;  trium- 
phant . 

Cock-a-hoop  ( coqu  a hupe,  i.  e.,  cock  with  a cope-brestor 
comb,  F.),  all  upon  the  spur;  standing  upon  high  terms. 

Bailey,  1733. 

With  victory  was  cock-a-hoop. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

2.  Tipsy;  slightly  intoxicated.  [Scotch.]— To 

set  cock-a-hoop!,  to  drink  deeply ; become  intoxicated ; 
also,  to  make  (one)  elated  or  exultant. 

cock-a-hoop  (kok'a-hop'),  adv.  [<  cock-a-hoop, 
a.]  In  an  exultant  or  jubilant  manner;  reck- 
lessly. 

Cock-on-hoop  (i.  e.,  the  spigot  or  cock  being  laid  on  the 
hoop  and  the  barrel  of  ale  stunn’d,  i.  e.,  drank  out  without 
intermission),  at  the  height  of  mirth  and  jollity. 

Bailey , 1733. 

They  possessed  that  ingenuous  habit  of  mind  which  al- 
ways thinks  aloud ; which  rides  cock-a-hoop  on  the  tongue, 
and  is  forever  galloping  into  other  people’s  ears. 

Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  189. 

Cockaigne,  Cocagne  (ko-kan'),  n.  [Also  Cock- 
ayne, etc.,  in  various  archaic  forms  after  ME. 
Cockaigne,  cokaygne,  cockagne,  cokayne,  cocaigne, 
etc.,  < OF.  cocaigne,  cokaigne,  coquaigne,  co- 
caingne,  quoquaingne,  F.  cocagne  (=  Sp.  cucafta= 
Pg.  cucanha  = It.  cocagna,  cucagna,  now  cucca- 
gna),  profit,  advantage,  abundance,  a time  of 
abundance ; pays  de  cocagne,  Land  of  Cocagne 
(It.  “Cocagna,  as  we  say,  Lubberland”;  “ Cuca- 
gna, the  epicures  or  gluttons  home,  the  land  of 
all  delights : so  taken  in  mockerie  ” — Florio),  an 
imaginary  country  of  luxury  and  idleness ; ori- 
gin unknown ; in  one  view  “the  land  of  cakes,” 
< OF.  as  if  *coque,  Picard  couque  = Cat.  coca,  a 
cake,  appar.  either  < D.  koek  (=  OHG.  chuchho, 
MHG.  kuoche,  G.  kuchen),  a cake  (see  cooky), 
or  nit.  < L.  coquere,  cook  (see  cook1).  Usually 
associated  with  cockney  (whence  the  second 
sense),  but  the  connection,  if  real,  is  remote: 
see  cockney.]  1 . An  imaginary  country  of  idle- 
ness and  luxury ; lotus-land. 

In  Cokaygne  is  met  and  drink 
Withvte  care,  how  [anxiety]  and  swink. 

Land  of  Cokaygne , 1. 17  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  Furnivall). 

2.  [In  this  sense  cited  also  as  Cockeney,  Cock- 
ney, as  in  the  lines  quoted.  See  cockney.]  The 
land  of  cockneys ; London  and  its  suburbs. 

A London  cockney. — This  nickname  is  more  than  four 
hundred  years  old.  For  when  Hugh  Bigot  added  artificial 
fortifications  to  his  naturally  strong  Castle  of  Bungey  in 
Suffolk,  he  gave  out  this  rhythme,  therein  vaunting  it  for 
impregnable : 

“ Were  I in  my  castle  of  Bungay, 

Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 

I wouldne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney." 
Meaning  thereby  King  Henry  the  Second,  then  quietly 
possessed  of  London,  whilst  some  other  places  did  resist 
him.  Ray  (quoting  Camden),  Proverbs  (2d  ed.  1678),  p.  321. 

[Obsolete  except  in  historical  use  or  in  literary 
or  humorous  allusion.] 

COCkalt  (kok'al),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.  Cf. 
cockle2.]  1.  A game  played  with  the  ankle- 
bones  of  a sheep  in  the  place  of  dice. — 2.  The 
bone  used  in  playing  the  game;  the  astraga- 
lus or  ankle-bone,  incorrectly  called  liucklebone. 
See  dib3. 

COCk-ale  (kok'al),  n.  A favorite  drink  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  made  by  flavoring  a cask  of 
ale  with  raisins,  dates,  nutmeg,  spice,  and  the 
broth  or  jelly  of  a fowl,  adding  yeast,  and  allow- 
ing the  whole  to  ferment  anew.  Bickerdyke. 
COCk-a-leekie  (kok'a-le'ki),  n.  Same  as  cockie- 
leekie. 

cock-and-bull  (kok'and-bul'),  a.  [From  the 
phrase  “a  tale  of  a cock  and  a bull”  (as  in  Con- 
greve); cf.  F.  coq-d-l’dne,  a cock-and-bull  story, 
formerly  “du  coq  d,  I’asne,  a libel,  pasquin, 
satyre”  (Cotgrave)  (a  tale  of  the  ‘cock  to  the 
ass’):  in  allusion  to  some  fable  about  a cock 
and  a bull,  or  in  general  allusion  to  the  strain 
on  credulity  produced  by  the  fables  of  iEsop 


and  his  imitators,  in  which  cocks  moralize  and 
bulls  debate.]  Having  no  foundation  in  fact  or 
probability ; incredible  because  not  plausible : 
applied  to  idle  and  absurd  rumors  and  stories. 
Also  cock-and-a-bull.  [Colloq.] 

You  have  some  cock-and-a-bull  story  about  him,  I fancy. 

Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  v.  11. 

COCkapertt  (kok'a-pert),  a.  [<  cock1  or  cock2  + 
pert  (after  malapert) ; cf.  cock-a-hoop,  cocket3, 
cockish,  cocky.]  Impudent ; saucy.  Heywood. 
cockardt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cockade. 
Wright. 

cockarouset  (kok'a-rous),  n.  [Amer.  Ind. : 
see  caucus.]  A chief  among  the  Indians  of 
Virginia  ; hence,  a person  of  consequence. 

A Cockarouse  is  one  that  has  the  honor  to  be  of  the  king’s 
or  queen’s  council,  with  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  has  a great  share  in  the  administration. 

Beverley , Virginia,  iii.  *[  45. 
Thus  a fish  finding  itself  entangled  would  flounce,  and 
often  pull  the  man  under  water,  and  then  that  man  was 
counted  a cockarouse,  or  brave  fellow,  that  would  not  let 
go,  till  with  swimming,  wading,  and  diving,  he  had  tired 
the  sturgeon,  and  brought  it  ashore. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  ^[  23. 
COCkateel  (kok-a-tei'),  n.  [D.  lcakatielje,  appar. 
from  a Pg.  dim.  ( "cacatilho  or  "eacatelho  t)  of 
cacatu : see  cockatoo.]  A cockatoo  of  the  genus 
Calopsitta,  as  the  Australian  C.  novse-hollandise. 
+P.  L.  Sclater. 

cockatoo  (kok-a-to'),  n.  [Earlier  cacatoo,  caca- 
toe  ; = D.  kakatoe,  kakketoe  = G.  kakadu  = Dan. 
kakadue  — Sw.  cacadu,  kakadu  = Pg.  cacatu  = 
NL.  cacatua  = Hind,  kdkdtua,  < Malay  kakaiua, 
a cockatoo:  so  called  in  imitation  of  its  cry.  Cf. 
cock 1 (to  which  the  word  has  been  assimilated) 
and  cackle.]  The  name  of  many  beautiful  birds 
of  the  parrot  family,  subfamily  Cacatuinw 
(whichsee),  and  especially  of  the  genus  Cacatua. 


Cockatoo  ( Cacatua  chrysolofiha). 


They  are  for  the  most  part  white,  tinged  with  sulphury 
yellow  or  rose-color,  and  with  elegant  recurved  crests  re- 
sembling helmets,  which  can  be  erected  at  will.  They  in- 
habit the  East  Indies,  Australia,  etc.  The  sulphur-crested 
cockatoo,  Cacatua galerita,  of  Australia,  and  the  red-vented 
cockatoo,  C.  hcematopygia,  are  characteristic  examples. 
Black  cockatoos  belong  to  the  related  genus  Calyptorhyn- 
chus. — Helmet-cocfcatoo,  Callocephalon  galeatum.—’Ra.- 
ven-cockatoo,  one  of  the  black  cockatoos  of  the  genus 
Calyptorhynchus,  as  C.  banksi. 
cockatrice  (kok'a-tris  or  -trls),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  coccatrice;  < ME.  cocatryse,  kokatrice,  < 
OF.  cocatrice,  cocatris,  caucatris,  an  ichneumon, 
a crocodile,  a cockatrice,  F.  cocatrix,  a cocka- 
trice, = Pr.  calcatrix=  Sp.  cocatriz,  a crocodile, 
= It.  cocatrice  (ML.  cocatrix,  -trie-),  a cocka- 
trice, < ML.  calcatrix,  caucatrix,  a cockatrice, 
lit.  ‘ a tracker’  (tr.  Gr.  'ixueu/xav : see  ichneumon), 
< L.  calcare,  tread,  ML.  also  track  : see  calk1, 
v.  The  fable  grew  out  of  a confusion  of  state- 
ments concerning  the  ichneumon  and  the  trochi- 
lus  as  associated  with  the  crocodile.]  1.  A 
fabulous  monster  reputed  to  be  hatched  by  a 
serpent  from  a cock’s  egg,  repre- 
sented as  possessing  characters 
beiongiug  to  both  animals,  and 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
killing  by  the  glance  of  its  eye ; 
a basilisk.  It  occurs  as  a bearing 
in  heraldry,  represented  as  having 
the  head,  legs,  and  feet  of  the  cock,  a 
serpent's  body  and  tail,  and  dragon- 
wings.  It  is  generally  represented  in 
profile,  as  if  passant ; but  when  blazoned  displayed  it  is 
depicted  affronts,  so  as  to  show  both  wings. 

They  hatch  cockatrice'  eggs,  and  weave  the  spider’s  web. 

Isa.  lix.  5. 

And  kill  with  looks  as  Cockatrices  doo. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xlix. 


Cockatrice. 


cockatrice 

And  that  bare  vowel  / shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 

Shah.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  2. 

2f.  A loose  woman. 

Withal  calls  me  at  liis  pleasure  I know  not  how  many 
cockatrices,  and  things.  B.  Jonson , Cynthia’s  Revels,  iv.  1. 
Amphisien  cockatrice.  Same  as  basilisk,  1.—  Cocka- 
trice’s head.,  in  her.,  a bearing  representing  the  head  of 
a cockatrice,  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  a cock’s  head, 
has  two  ears  or  horns. 

Cockaynet,  re.  See  Cockaigne. 
cock-bead  (kok  ' bed),  n.  In  joinery , a bead 
which  is  not  flush  with  the  general  surface,  but 
raised  above  it. 

cockbill  (kok'bil),  v.  t.  [See  a-cockbill.]  Naut., 
to  place  a-cockbill,  as  an  anchor  or  the  yards. 

The  pilot  gave  orders  to  cock-bill  the  anchor  and  over- 
haul the  chain.  R.  II.  Dana,  Jr. , Before  the  Mast,  p.  427. 

cockboat  (kok'bot),  n.  [<  ME.  cokboot,  cok- 
bote,  also  cogboot,  < *cok,  E.  cock1  (or  cog,  E. 
cog1),  + bote,  etc.,  E.  boat .]  A small  boat. 
See  cock 4. 

No  wise  man  will  sail  to  Ormus  in  a cock-boat. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  872. 
The  camels  tripped  and  stumbled,  tossing  their  litters 
like  cock-boats  in  a short  sea. 

II.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  352. 

cock-brainedt  (kok'brand),  a.  Giddy;  rash; 
hare-brained. 

The  mad  Lord  Frampul ! and  this  same  is  his  daughter. 
But  as  cock-brained,  as  e’er  the  father  was  ! 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 
Such  a cock-brained  solicitor.  Milton,  Colasterion. 

cock-brass  (kok'bras),  n.  Same  as  cock-metal. 
cock-bread  (kok'bred),  n.  A stimulating  diet 
given  to  game-cocks  to  prepare  them  for  fight- 
ing. 

You  feed  us  with  coclc-bread,  and  arm  us  with  steel  spurs 
that  we  may  mangle  and  kill  each  other  for  your  sport. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  clxiv. 
cock-broth  (kok 'broth),  re.  Broth  made  by 
boiling  a cock  or  other  fowl ; chicken-broth. 
[Scotch.] 

cockchafer  (kok'cha/’fer),  to.  [<  cock1  (orig. 
for  clock 4 a beetle?)  + chafer1.']  1.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  a very  common  lamellicorn  beetle 
of  Europe,  Melolontha  vulgaris.  Also  called 
May-beetle,  May-bug,  dor-beetle,  and  dor-bug. — 

2.  Any  one  of  various  similar  or  related  beetles, 
cockcrow  (kok'kro),  to.  [<  cock1  + croic1,  to. 
Cf.  AS.  liancred,  eockcrowing,  < liana,  a cock, 
+ cred,  crowing.]  The  time  at  which  cocks 
crow ; the  dawn  of  day. 

eockcrowing  (kok'kro'Tng),  to.  [<  cock1  + crow- 
ing.] Same  as  cockcrow. 

Watch  ye  therefore  : for  ye  know  not  when  the  master 
of  the  house  cometh,  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the 
eockcrowing,  or  in  the  morning.  Mark  xiii.  35. 

cocked-hat  (kokt'hat'),  n.  [In  allusion  to  the 
three-cornered  cocked  hat:  see  cock2,  v.]  1.  A 

variety  of  the  game  of  howls  in  which  but  three 
pins,  placed  at  the  angles  of  a triangle,  are  used. 
— 2.  A note  folded  into  a three-cornered  shape, 
cockee  (ko-ke'),  to.  [So.;  also  cock : see  cock1, 
to.,  14.]  In  the  game  of  curling,  the  spot  at 
the  end  of  a rink  where  the  player  must  stand 
when  he  hurls  his  stone,  usually  marked  by  a 
cross  in  a circle. 

cocke-gardent,  ».  Same  as  cockle-garden. 
cocker1!  (kok'er),  to.  [(Cf.  E.  dial,  cokers,  rims 
of  iron  round  wooden  shoes)  < ME.  coker,  a 
kind  of  boot,  appar.  a particular  use  of  earlier 
ME.  Jcolcer,  a quiver,  < AS.  cocor,  cocur,  cocer 
= OFries.  looker  = D.  looker  = MLG.  looker,  LG. 
kbker  = OHG.  chohhar,  MHG.  kocher,  G.  kbcher 
= Sw.  kogcr  = Dan.  kogger,  a quiver.  Hence, 
from  Teut. , ML.  cucurum,  MGr.  Koinwvpov,  OP. 
coccure,  also  couire,  couevre,  cuivre,  >ME.  quyver, 
E.  quiver2.  Cocker 2 is  thus  a doublet  of  quiver2, 
q.  v.]  1.  A quiver. 

Enne  koker  fulne  flan  [arrows].  Layamon,  I.  276. 

2.  pi.  High  shoes  or  half-hoots,  laced  or  but- 
toned. 

His  mittens  were  of  bauzens  [badger's]  skinne, 

His  cockers  were  of  cordiwin  [Cordovan  leather], 

His  hood  of  meniveere.  Drayton,  Dowsabell. 

3.  pi.  Thick  stockings  without  feet,  used  as  an 
outside  protection  for  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

Bootes,  cocurs,  myttens,  mot  we  were  [wear] : 

For  husbondes  and  hunters  all  this  goode  is ; 

For  thai  mot  walk  in  breres  and  in  woodes. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  43. 

4.  pi.  Same  as  coclcermegs. 

cocker2  (kok'er),  to.  [<  cock1  4-  -er1.]  1.  A 
cock-fighter ; one  who  makes  a practice  of  fight- 
ing game-cocks,  or  of  training  them  for  fighting. 
Here  his  poor  bird  th’  inhuman  cocker  brings, 

Arms  his  hard  heel  and  clips  his  golden  wings. 

Crabbe , Parish  Register. 
2.  A dog  of  the  spaniel  kind,  trained  to  start 
woodcock  and  snipe  in  woods  and  marshes. 
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C0cker3t,  TO.  [ME.  cocker,  cokker;  < cock6  + 
-er1.]  A fighter ; a bully. 

He  is  cocker,  tlief  and  horeling.  Del.  Antiq.,  I.  18S. 
Thise  dysars  [dicers]  and  thise  hollars  [holours], 
Thise  cokkers  and  thise  bullars, 

Bese  Welle  war  of  thise  men. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  242. 
cocker4  (kok'er),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cocquer  (and  cocke:  see  cock 9),  < ME.  cockeren  ; 
of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  W.  cocri,  fondle,  in- 
dulge, cocr,  a fondling,  P.  coqueliner,  dandle, 
cockle,  fondle,  It.  cocco,  “cockring  sport,  dan- 
dling delight  or  glee”  (Plorio),  a darling.  See 
cocket 3,  cocking 3,  cockish,  cocky.]  To  fondle; 
indulge;  treat  with  excessive  tenderness;  pam- 
per; spoil. 

Cocker  thy  child,  and  he  shall  make  thee  afraid. 

Ecclus.  xxx.  9. 

I would  to  God  (saith  he)  we  ourselves  did  not  spoil  our 
children’s  manners,  by  over-much  cockering  and  nice  edu- 
cation. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  205. 

The  nursery-cocker'd  child  will  jeer  at  aught 
That  may  seem  strange  beyond  his  nursery. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  ii.  2. 

cocker5  (kok'er),  to.  [E.  dial.,  also  coker,  < ME. 
coker;  origin  uncertain;  perhaps  connected 
with  cock6.]  A reaper.  [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

“Cans  tow  [canst  thou]  seruen,”he  seide,  “ other  syngen 
in  a churclie, 

Other  coke  [var.  loke]  for  my  cokers,  other  to  the  cart 
picche  ? ” Piers  Plowman  (C),  vL  12. 

cockerel  (kok'er-el),  n.  [<  ME.  cokerel,  cokerelle, 
appar.  a double  dim.  of  cock 1.  Cf.  cockle 4.]  A 
young  domestic  cock ; specifically,  the  male  of 
the  domestic  fowl  up  to  one  year  old.  Both 
cockerel  and  pullet  are  specifically  called  chicks , 
as  distinguished  from  fowls. 

Coker elle,  gallus,  gallulus.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  80. 

The  cokerels  flesshe  that  nener  crewe  is  better  than  the 
olde  cockes  flesshe.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  222. 
What  wilt  thou  be,  young  cockerel , when  thy  spurs 
Are  grown  to  sharpness  ? Dryden. 

cockermegs  (kok'er-megz),  n.  pi.  [Origin  ob- 
scure ; cf.  cocker !.]  In  coal-mining , two  props  of 
timber  placed  obliquely  to  each  other  and  rest- 
ing against  a third  one  placed  horizontally,  so 
as  to  support  the  coal  while  it  is  being  holed. 
The  timber  placed  horizontally,  and  against  which  the 
other  two  abut  on  the  face  of  the  coal,  is  called  the  cock- 
erpole.  Also  called  cockers  and  cockersjrrags. 

cockernonie,  cockernony  (kok'er -no- ni),  re. 

[Sc. ; origin  obscure.]  The  gathering  of  a 
young  woman’s  hair  under  a snood  or  fillet. 
[Scotch.] 

Jean  maun  baith  sing  her  psalms  and  busk  her  cocker- 
nony the  gate  the  gudeman  likes. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xii. 
cocket1  (kok'et),  re.  [<  ME.  *cocket,  cokct  (not 
found  except  in  ML.  texts,  the  ML.  reflex  cock- 
ettum,  coketum,  cokettum,  coquetum,  and  as  per- 
haps in  cocket2,  q.  v.),  of  uncertain  origin; 
supposed  to  have  orig.  referred  to  the  boat  or 
lighter  used  in  conveying  merchandise  to  the 
shore,  and  hence  transferred  to  the  official  cus- 
tom-house seal  (cf.  the  relation  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  chop1,  an  official  seal,  to  chop-boat), 
being  then  < OP.  coquet,  a small  boat,  a cock- 
boat, dim.  of  coque,  a boat:  see  cock1.  Cf.  cock- 
el2,  coclcet-bread.]  In  England — 1.  A seal  of 
the  custom-house. — 2.  A scroll  of  parchment 
sealed  and  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
tom-house to  a merchant  as  a warrant  that  his 
merchandise  is  entered. 

The  foresaid  marchants  were  not  wont  to  pay  for  a 
cocket  for  the  conueyance  & transportation  of  their  goods 
out  of  the  realme  (albeit  many  names  were  written  there- 
in) more  then  4.  d.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  172. 

3.  The  office  of  entry. — 4f.  A stamp;  an  offi- 
cial seal  of  any  kind. 

COCketD  (kok'et),  v.  t.  [<  cocket1,  re.]  To  stamp 
or  mark  with  a cocket.  See  cocket1,  re.,  4. 
C0Cket2t  (kok'et),  to.  [<  ME.  coket,  of  uncertain 
origin ; supposed  to  he  short  for  coket-bred, 
mod.  coclcet-bread,  that  is,  bread  that  has  been 
inspected  and  stamped  with  the  official  seal,  < 
cocket1.]  1.  Same  as  cocket-bread. 

No  heggere  eten  bred  that  henes  inne  coome, 

Bote  colcet  and  cler-matin  an  of  clene  whete ; 

Ne  non  lialfpeny  ale  in  none  wyse  drynke. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  vii.  292. 
2.  A loaf  or  cake  of  cocket-bread.  See  first 
extract  under  cocket-bread. — 3.  A measure. 
See  first  extract  under  cocket-bread. 

COCket3t  (kok'et),  a.  and  re.  [Also  cocket,  coc- 
quet;  appar.  (with  ref.  perhaps  to  cockish,  cocky) 
< OF . coquet,  a little  cock  (dim.  of  coq,  a cock) 
(>  coqueter,  chuck  as  a cock,  swagger,  strut), 
mod.  F.  coquet,  coquette,  coquet:  see  coquet.] 
I.  a.  Brisk;  pert;  saucy. 


cockhorse 

AccresU  [F.],  crested,  copped,  having  a great  crest  or 
comb,  as  a cock ; also,  cockit,  proud,  saucy,  stately,  lusty, 
crest-risen. — Goguelu,  proud,  cocket,  scornful,  braggart!, 
vainglorious.  Cotgrave. 

ii.  ».  Apert,  swaggering  fellow;  a gallant. 
C0Cket4t,  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  join  or 
fasten  in  building. 

To  joyne  or  fasten  in  building,  as  one  joyste  or  stone  is 
cocketted  within  another.  Thomas,  Diet.,  1644. 

cocket-breadf  (kok'et-bred),  n.  [See  cocket2.] 
The  second  quality  of  wheat  bread,  the  finest 
being  wastel.  Also  called  cocket. 

Bread-cocket  of  a farthing,  of  the  same  corn  and  Bultel, 
shall  weigh  more  than  Wastel  by  ii/s.  And  Cocket- Bread 
made  of  corn  of  lower  Price  shall  weigh  more  than  Wastel 
by  v/s.  Bread  made  into  a Simnel,  shall  weigh  ii/s.  less 
than  Wastel.  Bread  made  of  the  whole  wheat  shall 
weigh  a Cocket  and  a half,  so  that  a cocket  shall  weigh 
more  than  a Wastel  by  v/s.  Bread  of  Treet  shall  weigh 
two  Wastels : and  Bread  of  common  wheat  shall  weigh  two 
great  Cockets.  Statute  of  Bread  and  Ale,  51  Hen.  III. 

I believe  Cocket-bread  or  Cocket  was  only  hard  sea-bisket ; 
either  so-called  because  cocketted  or  marked  with  a pe- 
culiar stamp  or  cocket : or  also  because  made  for  the  use 
of  Cock-swains  or  Seamen.  This  is  but  my  conjecture; 
For  no  author  has  yet  hit  upon  the  sense  of  the  word  or 
Derivation  of  it.  Cowell. 

COCkey  (kok'i),  n.  [E.  dial.]  A common  sewer. 
Britton;  Halliwell. 

cockeye  (kok'i),  n.  [Appar.  < cock 2 + eye; 
Skeat  derives  cock-  from  Gael,  caog , wink;  cf. 
caog-shuil , a squint  eye,  caogail , winking,  squint- 
ing.] 1 . A squinting  eye ; strabismus. — 2.  The 
depression  on  the  balance-rynd  of  a millstone 
that  receives  the  point  of  the  spindle. — 3.  In  a 
harness,  the  loop  at  the  end  of  a trace,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  attached  to  the  swingletree. — 
A-COCkeye,  adv.  p>hr.,  asquint ; obliquely. 

As  I was  hunting  in  the  park,  I saw  Cupid  shooting  a 
cockhye  into  your  face,  and  gazing  after  his  arrow,  it  fell 
into  mine  eye.  Chapman,  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria. 

cockeyed  (kok'id),  a.  [<  cockeye  + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing a squinting  eye  ; cross-eyed, 
cock-feather  (kok'feTH^er),  n.  In  archery , the 
feather  which  stands  up  on  the  arrow  when  it  is 
rightly  placed  upon  the  string,  perpendicularly 
above  the  cock  or  notch, 
cock-fight  (kok'flt),  n.  A match  or  contest  of 
cocks ; a very  ancient  sport,  in  which  cocks, 
usually  armed  with  long  steel  spurs  bound  to 
the  shanks,  are  set  to  fight  with  each  other, 
commonly  in  a “ pit,,;  so  called, 
cock-fighter  (kok'fp'ter),  n.  One  who  engages 
in  cock-fighting. 

cock-fighting  (kok 'fitting),  n-.  and  a.  I.  n.  The 
fighting  of  cocks  as  a sport. 

In  a Word,  Cock-fighting  is  an  heathenish  Mode  of  Diver- 
sion from  the  first,  and  at  this  Day  ought  certainly  to  be 
conflued  to  barbarous  Nations. 

Bourne’ 8 Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  379. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  cock-fighting  became  a fash- 
ionable amusement ; it  was  then  taken  up  more  seriously 
than  it  formerly  had  been,  and  the  practice  extended  to 
grown  persons.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  376. 
To  beat  cock-fighting,  to  go  beyond  one’s  expectations  ; 
surpass  everything.  [Colloq.j 

The  Squire  faltered  out,  “ Well,  this  beats  cockfighting ! 
the  man’s  as  mad  as  a March  hare  ! ” 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  iii.  11. 

II.  a.  Addicted  to  the  sport  of  fighting  cocks ; 
having  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a cock-fighter. 

The  ne’er-do-well  sons  of  cockfighting  baronets. 

G.  A.  Sala,  The  Ship-Chandler. 

cock-garden  (kok'gar"dn),  n.  Same  as  cockle- 
garden. 

cockgrass  (kok'gras),  to.  Darnel.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cockhead  (kok'hed),  re.  The  top  point  of  the 
spindle  of  a millstone. 

cock-hedge  (kok'hej),  re.  [Proh.  a var.  of  quick- 
hedge  ; cf.  ME.  cue,  cwuc,  var.  of  ewie,  quick.] 
A quickset  hedge.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cockhoop  (kok'hop),  to.  A bullfinch.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

cockhorse  (kok'liors),  TO.  and  a.  [Orig.  in  the 
nursery  phrase  ‘ to  ride  acockhorse,’  that  is,  ‘ to 
ride  astride  of  ahorse.’  This  came  to  be  under- 
stood as  ‘to  ride  a cockhorse.’  Some  would 
find  here  a survival  of  an  ancient  myth,  con- 
necting the  term  with  the  griffin  myth  and  the 
fabulous  'nrnalmTpvvv,  ‘horse-cock,’  in  iEschy- 
lus  and  Aristophanes.]  I.  to.  A child’s  rock- 
ing-horse or  hobby-horse  : commonly  used  in 
the  adverbial  phrase  on  cockhorse,  a-cockhorse, 
on  horseback,  or  as  if  on  horseback  (as  when  a 
child  rides  on  a broomstick) ; hence,  in  an  ele- 
vated position;  elated;  on  the  high  horse. 
Abated  to  an  ebb  so  low  that  boys 
A' -cock-horse  frisk’d  about  me  without  plunge. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  iii.  3. 

When  you  would  have  a Child  go  to  such  a place,  and 
you  find  him  unwilling,  you  tell  him  he  shall  ride  a Cock- 
horse, and  then  he  will  go  presently. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  96, 
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cockney 


My  gentlemen  return’d  to  their  lodgings  on  cockhorse , 
and  began  to  think  of  a fund  for  a glorious  equipage. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  215. 

ii.  a.  1.  Mounted  as  on  a hobby-horse,  or 
as  it  on  horseback.  [Rare.] — 2.  Proud;  up- 
start. [Rare.] 

Cockhorse  peasantry.  Marlowe. 

cockhorse  (kok'hors),  adv.  [<  cockhorse,  a.] 
Astride. 

Alma,  they  strenuously  maintain, 

Sits  Cock-Horse  on  her  Throne  the  Brain. 

Prior , Alma,  i. 

A huge  fellow,  with  one  eye  closed  and  half  his  whiskers 
burned  by  the  explosion  of  powder,  was  riding  cock  horse 
on  a gun.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  259. 

cockie-leekie  (kok'i-le'ki),  n.  [So.,  also  writ- 
ten cooky-leeky  and  cock-a-leekie , a loose  dim. 
compound  of  cock 1 + leek.']  Soup  made  of  a 
cock  or  other  fowl  boiled  with  leeks, 
cockillet,  n.  The  old  English  form  of  cockle 2. 
cocking1  (kok'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cock 4,  r.] 
Cock-fighting. 

Cries  out  'gainst  cocking,  since  he  cannot  bet. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  cxix. 
Let  cullies  that  lose  at  a race 
Go  venture  at  hazard  to  win, 

Or  he  that  is  bubbl’d  at  dice 
Recover  at  cocking  again. 

Quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  106. 

cocking2t,  n.  [ME.  cokkynge,  cockunge;  verbal 
n.  of  cocfc8,  v.]  Fighting;  battling;  sparring; 
disputing.  Udall. 

Mars  with  fating  and  cokkyng. 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden’s  Polyehronicon,  III.  83. 

Ne  beth  nan  icrunet  [crowned]  bute  whase  [whoso] 
treoweliche  ithulle  f eht  fllite  & with  strong  cockunge  ouer- 
cume  hire  flesch.  Hali  Meidenhed  (ed.  Cockayne),  p.  47. 

cocking3t  (kok'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cock9,  v.  Cf. 
cockering,  ppr.  of  cocker 4,  v.]  Cockering. 
Cocking  dads  make  sawcie  lads 
In  youth  to  rage,  to  beg  in  age. 

Tusser,  Life,  p.  162. 

COCking-main  (kok'ing-man),  n.  A series  of 
cock-figlits  carried  on  in  immediate  succession 
between  two  sides  or  parties, 
cockish  (kok'ish),  a . [<  cock1  + - ish 1.  Cf.  cocky , 
cockeft.]  Like  a cock;  arrogant;  pert;  for- 
ward; presuming.  [Colloq.] 
cocklskness  (kok''ish-nes),  n.  TJppislmess; 
arrogance)  impertinence;  presumption.  [Col- 

loq-] 

cock-laird  (kok'lard),  n,  A person  who  owns 
a small  landed  property  and  cultivates  it  him- 
*self : a yeoman.  [Scotch.] 
cockle1  (kok'l),  n.  [<  ME.  cockle , cockel , cokkel, 
cokel , < AS.  coccel,  tares  (Ir.  cogal,  corn-cockle, 
beards  of  barley,  = Gael,  cogall , tares,  husks, 
cockle,  cogull}  corn-cockle,  < ME.),  < ML. 
*cocculus , dim.  of  L.  coccus , a grain,  a berry. 
See  coccus.']  1.  Darnel,  Lolium  temulentum ; 
rye-grass,  L.  jterenne;  tare;  a weed  gen- 
erally. 


[Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  old  fable  that  oysters  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  full  moon,  and  open 
their  shells  to  receive  the  falling  dew-drops,  which  thus 
harden  into  pearls.] 

3.  A univalve  mollusk  of  the  family  Muricidce; 
the  murex  or  purple-fish. 

There  are  cockles  in  great  numbers,  with  which  they 
dye  a scarlet  colour  so  strong  and  fair  that  neither  the 
heat  of  the  sun  nor  the  violence  of  the  rain  will  change 
it,  and  the  older  it  is,  the  better  it  looks. 

Camden,  Britannia,  p.  962. 

4f.  A ringlet  or  crimp. 

The  Queen  had  inkling ; instantly  she  sped 
To  curl  the  cockles  of  her  new-bought  head. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

5.  [See  cockle 2,  v.]  The  instrument  used  in 

cockling  the  cogs  of  a mill.  JE.  D Cockles  of 

the  heart,  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart.  [A  phrase 
of  unknown  origin,  but  probably  connected  with  cockle 2, 
n.,  a shell,  and  cockle 2,  v.,  to  pucker.] 

Polyglot  tossed  a bumper  off ; it  cheer’d 
The  cockles  of  his  heart. 

Colman  the  Younger,  Poet.  Vagaries,  p.  147. 
Hot  cockles  [a  fanciful  name ; cf.  to  cry  cockles,  ( b ),  be- 
low], a kind  of  game.  See  the  extracts. 

Hot  Cockles , from  the  French  hautes-coquilles  [an  error], 
is  a play  in  which  one  kneels,  and  covering  his  eyes  lays 
his  head  in  another’s  lap  and  guesses  who  struck  him. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  501. 
As  at  Hot  Cockles  once  I laid  me  down, 

And  felt  the  weighty  Hand  of  many  a Clown ; 

Buxoma  gave  a gentle  Tap,  and  I 

Quick  rose,  and  read  soft  Mischief  in  her  eye. 

Gay,  Shepherd’s  Week,  Monday,  1.  99. 
Lady-cockle,  (a)  A bivalve  mollusk  of  the  family  Mac- 
tridce,  Mactra  subtruncata : so  called  at  Belfast,  Ireland. 
It  is  rarely  used  except  as  bait  for  fishing  or  as  food  for 
pigs,  (b)  Same  as  cockle^,  2 (a). — To  cry  cockles,  (a)  To 
vend  cockles  by  crying  them  in  the  streets.  ( b ) To  be 
hanged:  from  the  noise  made  while  strangling.  Grose. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

cockle2  (kok'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cockled,  ppr. 
cockling.  [<  cockle 2,  n.,  ■with  ref.  to  tie  wrin- 
kles of  a cockle-shell.  In  the  3d  sense  perhaps 
of  diff.  origin.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  pucker  or 
contract  into  wrinkles,  as  cloth  or  glass. 

The  sorting  together  of  Wools  of  seuerall  natures  . . . 
causeth  cloth  to  cockle  and  lie  vneuen. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  162. 
Parchment  does  not  cockle  unless  wet  through. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  251. 

2.  To  rise  into  frequent  ridges,  as  the  waves 
of  a chopping  sea. 

Pupling  and  cockling  seas.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  5. 
A short  cockling  sea  which  must  very  soon  have  bulged 
the  ship.  Cook,  Voyages,  I.  iii.  7. 

It  [Massachusetts  Bay]  is  both  safe,  spacious,  and  deep, 
free  from  such  cockling  seas  as  run  upon  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land and  in  the  channels  of  England. 

Quoted  in  Tyler’s  Amer.  Lit.,  I.  173. 

3.  To  make  a slight  score  on  the  cogs  or  teeth 
of  a mill,  as  a guide  for  cutting  off  their  ends, 
so  that  the  whole  may  be  given  a truly  circular 
form. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  pucker  in  wrinkles : 
as,  rain,  will  cockle  silk. 


His  enmye  came  and  sew  aboue  dernel  or  ala!. 

Wyclif,  Mat.  xiii.  25. 

Cokylle,  wede,  nigella,  iollium,  zizania. 

Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  86. 

Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of 
barley.  Job  xxxl.  40. 

Such  were  the  first  weak  steps  of  the  fathers  of  our  lan- 
guage, who,  however,  culled  for  us  many  a flower  among 
their  cockle.  I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  312. 

2.  The  corn-rose  or  corn-cockle,  Agrostemma 
.kG ith ago,  or  its  seed. 

cockle2  (kok'l),  n.  [<  ME.  cokel,  perhaps  dim. 
of  *cok,  cockc,  a shell  (see  cock9) ; otherwise  < 
OF.  (and  F ) coquille,  a shell,  cockle,  = Sp. 
coquillo  = It.  cochiglia,  < L.  conchylium  (see 
conchylious),  < Gr.  Koyx'v^iov,  dim.  of  uoyxvTiy, 
a small  kind  of  mussel  or  cockle,  < k6 yxv,  L. 
concha,  a shell,  conch,  > F.  cogue,  a cockle,  a 
shell:  see  cockle 1,  cockle 3,  cock8,  and  concli.] 
1 . A mollusk  of  the 
family  Cardiidce  and 
genus  Cardium;  es- 
pecially, the  com- 
mon edible  species 
of  Europe,  Cardium 
edule;  the  shell  of 
such  mollusks.  — 2. 

An  equivalve  bi- 
valve, resembling  or 
related  to  mollusks 
of  the  genus  Cardi- 
um. (tt)  A bivalve  mol-  Common  Cockle  ( Cardium  edule). 
lusk  of  the  family  My  idee, 

Mya  truncata : so  called  in  the  Hebrides  ; more  fully  call- 
ed lady-cockle.  (6)  A bivalve  mollusk  of  the  family  Pecti- 
nidee;  the  scallop,  (cf)  The  oyster. 

And  as  the  cockille,  with  heauenly  dewe  so  clene 

Of  kynde,  engendereth  white  perlis  rounde. 

Lydgate,  p.  46. 


Showers  soon  drenched  the  camlet’s  cockled  grain. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  46. 

When  heated  and  plunged  in  water  or  oil,  they  are 
curled  and  cockled  in  all  shapes  [articles  of  steel]. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  251. 

cockle3  (kok'l),  n.  [<  F.  coquille,  a kind  of 
grate  or  stove,  also  lit.  a shell : see  cockle2.] 

1.  The  body  or  fire-chamber  of  an  air-stove, 
usually  made  of  fire-brick. — 2.  A kind  of  kiln  or 
stove  for  drying  hops. — 3.  In  porcelain-manuf . , 
a large  stove  used  for  drying  biscuit-ware  which 
has  been  dipped  in  glaze,  preparatory  to  burn- 
ing. 

cockle4  (kok'l),  n.  [Perhaps  from  cockle1,  ».] 
A disease  of  wheat  produced  by  a nematoid 
worm  ( Tylenchus  tritici),  whereby  the  gTains 
become  black  and  deformed  like  peppercorns. 
N.  E.  D. 

cockle-boat  (kok'l-bot),  n.  Same  as  cockboat. 
cockle-brained  (kok'l-brand),  a.  [Appar.  < 
cockle 4 + brain  + -ed2.  Cf.  cock-brained  and 
chuckle -headed .]  Chuckle -headed  ; foolish. 
Also  cockle-headed. 

cockle-brillion  (kok'l-briP'ygn),  n.  [ < cockle 2 
+ brillion,  said  to  be  < Bret’,  brelin  or  vrelin, 
a wrinkle.]  A bivalve  mollusk  of  the  family 
Hyidse,  Mya  truncata:  so  called  at  Belfast  in 
^Ireland. 

cockle-bur  (kok'l-ber),  n.  1.  Any  species  of 
Xanthium  or  clot-bur,  a weedy  composite  plant 
with  close  spiny  involucres. 

A shaggy  white  pony — the  abundant  hair  of  his  tail  and 
mane  thickly  clotted  with  cockle-burs. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  108. 

2.  The  agrimony,  Agrimonia  Eupatoria. 
cockled  (kok'ld),  a.  [<  cockle2,  n.,  + -ed2.] 

Having  a shell  like  that  of  a cockle ; inclosed 
in  a shell.  [Rare.] 


The  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 
cockle-garden  (kok'l-gar//dn),  n.  A preserve 
by  the  sea  for  the  keeping  of  shell-fish.  Also 
cocke-garden,  cock-garden.  [Eng.] 

At  Starcross  they  have  small  cocke-gardens , where  the 
shellfish  are  kept,  and  the  flavour  of  these  cockles  is  con- 
sidered superior  to  those  which  are  found  elsewhere. 

M . S.  Lowell,  Edible  British  Mollusca  (1884),  p.  42. 

cockle-hat  (kok'l-hat),  n.  A hat  bearing  a scal- 
lop-shell, the  badge  of  a pilgrim.  See  scallop. 

His  cockle  hat  and  staff.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

cockle-headed  (kok'l- hedged),  a.  [Appar.  < 

cockle 4 + head  + -ed2.]  Same  as  cockle-brained. 
Scott. 

cockle-oast  (kok'l-ost),  n.  A land  of  kiln  for 
drying  hops. 

cockier  (kok'ler),  n.  [<  cockle2,  n.,  + -er1.]  One 
who  sells  cockles.  Gray. 
cockle-sauce  (kok'l-sas),  n.  A sauce  made 
from  cockles,  with  water,  flour,  butter,  cream, 
and  varioxis  condiments, 
cockle-shell  (kok'l-shel),  n.  1.  The  shell  of 
the  cockle,  especially  the  common  cockle,  Car- 
dium edule.  See  out  under  cockle2. 

Shall  we  only  sport  and  play,  or  gather  cockle-shells  and 
lay  them  in  heaps  like  Children,  till  we  are  snatched  away 
past  all  recovery?  Stilling  feet,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 

Cockle-shells  are  used  as  cultch  for  the  oyster  spat  to  ad- 
here to.  M.S.LmveU,  Edible  British  Mollusca(1884),p.  44. 

2.  A representation  of  a cockle,  serving,  in- 
stead of  the  shell  itself,  as  the  badge  and  at- 
tribute of  a pilgrim:  in  her.,  same  as  scallop. 
— 3.  A cockboat. 

cockle-stair  (kok'l-star),  n.  A winding  or  spi- 
ral stair.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

cockle-stove  (kok'l-stov),  m.  A stove  in  which 
the  cockle  or  fire-chamber  is  surrounded  by  air- 
currents,  which,  after  being  heated  sufficiently, 
are  admitted  into  the  apartments  to  be  warmed. 
COCkle-strewert  (kok'l-stro"er),  n.  A person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  strew  the  earth  with 
cockle-shells  for  the  game  of  pall-mall. 

Tile  earth  is  miered,  and  that  over  all  there  is  cockle- 
shells powdered  and  spread,  to  keep  it  fast,  which,  how- 
ever, in  dry  weather  turns  to  dust  and  deads  the  ball. 
The  person  who  had  the  care  of  grounds  was  called  the 
King's  cockle-strewer. 

Quoted  in  M.  S.  Lowell's  Edible  British  Mollusca  (1884), 

[p.  45. 

cocklety  (kok'l-ti),  a.  [Appar.  a var.  of  *cock- 
ly,  < cockle2,  r.]  Unsteady.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cockle-wife  (kok'l-wif ),  n.  A woman  who  col- 
lects cockles  or  scrapes  for  them.  [Eng.] 

The  sand  banks  are  lined  with  cockle-wives  scraping  for 
cockles.  M.  S.  Lowell,  Edible  British  Mollusca(1884),  p.  43. 

cocklight  (kok'lit),  v.  [<  cock1  + light.]  Day- 
break. [Prov.  Eng.] 

cockloacht,  cocklochet,  n.  [<  F.  coqueluche,  a 
hood.]  A fool ; a coxcomb. 

A couple  of  cockloches.  Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  ii.  2. 

cock-lobster  (kok'lob//ster),  ».  The  male  of 
the  lobster. 

cocklochet,  n.  See  cockloacli. 
cockloft  (kok'loft),  n.  [<  cock1  + loft.  W.  coeg- 
lofft,  a garret,  is  from  the  E.  word.]  A small 
loft  in  the  top  of  a house;  a small  garret  or 
apartment  immediately  under  the  roof. 

My  garrets,  or  rather  my  cock-lofts,  . . . are  indifferent- 
ly furnished.  Swift. 

cock-master  (kok'nias^ter),  n.  One  who  breeds 
or  trains  game-cocks. 

A cockmaster  bought  a partridge,  and  turned  it  among 
tile  fighting  cocks.  Sir  Jl.  L' Estrange. 

cock-match  (kok'macli),  n.  A cock-fight  for  a 
prize.  Addison. 

cockmate  (kok'mat),  n.  A mate ; companion. 

Not  disdayning  their  cockmates  or  refraining  their  com- 
pany. Lyly,  Euplmes,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  145. 

cock-metal  (kok'met','al),  n.  A soft  alloy  com- 
posed of  2 parts  of  copper  and  1 part  of  lead. 
It  is  used  for  large  vessels  and  measures,  and 
for  taps  or  cocks.  Also  cock-brass. 
cock-nest  (kok'nest),  n.  A nest  built  by  a male 
bird  and  not  used  for  incubation.  Such  structures 
are  commonly  made  by  various  wrens,  as  the  common 
long-billed  marsh-wren  of  the  United  States,  Cistothorus 
or  Telmatodytes  palustris,  for  no  known  purpose,  unless  it 
be  for  a roosting-place  or  kind  of  play-house. 

The  male  wren  (Troglodytes)  of  North  America  builds 
cock-nests  to  roost  in,  like  the  males  of  our  kitty-wrens — 
a habit  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  other  known  bird. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1885),  p.  234. 
cockney  (kok'ni),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cockneye,  cocknaye,  cocknaie ; < ME.  cockney, 
cocknaye,  cokeney,  cokenay,  coknay : prop,  ‘cock- 
egg,’  < cok,  cock,  + nei,  nay,  ney,  an  egg,  a 
form  arising  by  misdivision  of  an  ay,  an  ey,  as 


cockney 
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cock-sure 


a nay,  a ney : Bee  ay 4,  ey,  and  egg1.  See  an 
article  in  Amer.  Philol.  Assoc.,  Trans.  1892, 
XXIII.  203-211.  The  origin  of  the  word  was 
until  recently  unknown,  being  left  to  conjec- 
tures in  which  the  form  and  senses  of  the  word 
were  entangled  with  those  of  other  words  re- 
lated only  remotely  or  not  at  all,  namely : (1) 
cock1,  as  in  the  desperate  etym.  (“Doth  the 
cock  neigh,  too?”)  mentioned  by  Minsheu;  (2) 
cocket3,  cockish,  cocky,  etc.,  with  allusion  to 
pertness  or  conceit ; (3)  Cockaigne,  Cockayne, 
an  imaginary  country  of  idleness  and  luxury, 
supposed  (erroneously)  to  be  related,  whence 
its  second  meaning,  ‘eoekneydom’;  (4)  cocker i, 
cock 9,  and  coax,  v.,  pamper,  fondle;  (5)  < OP. 
*coquine  (ML.  *coquinatus),  taken  in  some  such 
sense  as  ‘ a vagabond  who  hangs  around  the 
kitchen,’  or  ‘ a child  brought  up  in  the  kitchen,’ 
or  ‘a  child  fed  in  the  kitchen,  a pampered 
child,’  < OP.  coquiner,  beg  ( > coquin  (ML.  co- 
quinus,  ME.  cokin),  a beggar,  a rogue,  P.  a 
rogue,  a rascal,  coquinerie,  beggary,  P.  roguery, 
coquineau , a scoundrel),  < L.  coquinare,  serve 
in  a kitchen,  act  as  a cook,  < coquina,  a kitchen 
( > ult.  E.  kitchen),  < coquus,  a cook,  > ult. 
E.  cook1 : see  cook1  and  kitchen.']  I.  n.  1 . A 
‘ cock-egg’  or  ‘ rooster-egg,’  that  is,  a small  or 
misshapen  egg  of  a hen,  the  subject  of  trivial 
curiosity  among  rustics  and  boys : used  in  the 
quotations  in  a humorous  way,  implying  a 
meager  portion  of  a simple  fare. 

I haue  no  salt  bacoun 

Ne  no  kokeney  [var.  cokeney  (C),  cokeneyes  (A)  ],  by  Cryst, 

coloppes  forto  maken.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  287. 
At  that  test  thay  wer  servyd  with  a ryche  aray, 
Every  fyve  & fyve  had  a colcenay. 

Turnament  of  Tottenham  (Percy’s  Reliques, 
[p.  179). 

He  that  comth  every  daie  shall  have  a cocknaie, 

He  that  comth  now  and  then  shall  have  a fat  hen. 

Iley wood,  Proverbs.  (Wright.) 
2t.  A spoiled  child ; hence,  a foolish  or  effemi- 
nate person;  a simpleton:  often  used  as  a term 
of  reproach  without  a very  clear  signification. 

I sal  be  halde  a daf,  a cokenay. 

Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  1.  288. 

I bring  vp  lyke  a cocknaye,  je  mignotte.  Palsgrave. 

I made  thee  a wanton,  and  thou  hast  made  me  a foole : 
I brought  thee  vp  like  a cockney,  and  thou  hast  handled 
me  like  a cockescombe. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  103. 

A young  heir  or  cockney  that  is  his  mother’s  darling. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse. 

I am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a 
cockney.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  1. 

3.  A native  or  a permanent  resident  of  Lon- 
don: used  slightingly  or  by  way  of  contempt, 
and  generally  with  allusion  to  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  or  insularity  or  narrowness  of 
views. 

A cockney,  applied  only  to  one  borne  within  the  sound  of 
Bow-Bell,  that  is,  within  the  City  of  London ; which  tearme 
came  first  out  of  this  tale  : That  a Cittizens  sonne  riding 
with  his  father  out  of  London  into  the  Countrey,  and  being 
a nouice  and  meerely  ignorant  how  corne  or  cattle  in- 
creased, asked,  when  he  heard  a horse  neigli,  what  the 
horse  did.  His  father  answered,  “ The  horse  doth  neigh.” 
Riding  farther  he  heard  a cocke  crow,  and  said,  “Doth  the 
cocke  neigh,  too?  ” and  therefore  Cockney  or  Cocknie,  by  in- 
uersionthus:  incock,  q[uasi]  incoctus,  i.  [e.]  raw  or  vnripe 
in  Coun  trey  mens  affaires.  But  in  these  daies  we  may 
leaue  the  terme  Cockney,  and  call  them  Apricockes,  in  Lat. 
prcecocia,  i.  [e.]  preematura,  i.  [e.]  soone  or  rathe  ripe,  for 
the  suddainnesse  of  their  wits,  whereof  commeth  our  Eng- 
lish word  Princockes  for  a ripe  headed  yoong  boie.  ...  A 
Cockney  may  be  taken  for  a childe  tenderly  or  wantonly 
bred  up.  Minsheu. 

That  synod’s  geography  was  as  ridiculous  as  a cockney’s, 
to  whom  all  is  Barbary  beyond  Brainford. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People  (1654),  p.  221. 

4.  One  of  the  (19th  century)  “ Cockney  [Lon- 
don] school”  of  English  poets.  Leigh  Hunt 
was  reckoned  the  chief  of  the  school. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  t o or  like  cockneys  or  Lon- 
doners : as,  cockney  conceit ; cockney  speech. 

COCkneyt  (kok'ni),  V.  t.  [<  cockney,  n.]  To  pam- 
per; fondle;  cocker. 

The  wise  justice  of  the  Almighty  meant  not  to  cockney 
us  up  with  meere  dainties. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  xxix.  (Jan.,  1625). 

eoekneydom  (kok'ni-dum),  n.  [<  cockney,  3,  + 
- dom .]  The  region  or  home  of  cockneys:  a con- 
temptuous or  humorous  name  for  London  and 
its  suburbs. 

He  [Sterling]  called  Cruikshank  the  Raphael  of  Cockney - 
dom.  Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  144. 

cockneyfication  (kok'Lii-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  cock- 
neyfy  : see  -fy  and  - ation .]  The  act  of  subject- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  subjected,  to  the  ways 
and  influences  of  London  or  of  the  Londoners. 

With  regard  to  most  romantic  sites  in  England,  there  is 
a sort  of  average  cockneyfication  with  which  you  must 
make  your  account. 

H.  James,  Jr,,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  248. 


cockneyfy  (kok'ni-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cock- 
neyfied,  ppr.  cockneyfying.  [<  cockney,  3,  + -fy.] 
To  make  like  a cockney.  [Colloq.] 
cockneyish  (kok'ni-ish),  a.  [<  cockney  + 
-is//1.]  Relating  to  or  like  cockneys, 
cockneyism  (kok'ni-izm),  n.  [<  cockney  + 
-ism.]  1.  The  condition,  qualities,  manner,  or 
dialect  of  the  cockneys. — 2.  A peculiarity  of 
the  dialect  of  the  Londoners. 

Tom  . . . recognised  the  woman's  Berkshire  accent  be- 
neath  its  coat  of  cockneyism. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xxiv. 

cockodrillet,  n.  See  crocodile. 
cockpaidle  (kok’pa/dl),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written 
cockpaddle ; origin  obscure.]  A name  of  the 
common  lumpsucker,  Cyclopterus  lumpus. 
cock-penny  (kok'pen//i),  n.  See  the  extracts. 

The  payments  were  usually  made  at  Shrovetide  under 
the  name  of  Cock-pence,  as  the  master  [of  Cartmel  gram- 
mar-school], as  a sort  of  return  for  the  compliment  made 
to  him,  provided  a cock  for  the  sport  of  his  scholars. 

Baines , Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  682. 

Formerly  an  admission  fee  [to  the  free  grammar-school 
at  Burnley]  w as  paid,  and  a cock-penny  at  Shrovetide ; but, 
in  lieu  of  these,  the  master  is  now  allowed  to  make  a 
charge  of  from  four  to  six  guineas  a-year  for  each  boy,  for 
^writing,  arithmetic,  etc.  Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  34. 
cockpit  (kok'pit),  n.  [<  cock1  + pit1.]  1.  A 
pit  or  inclosed  place  used  for  cock-fighting. 

And  now  I have  gained  the  cockpit  of  the  Western  world, 
and  academy  of  arms  for  many  years. 

Howell,  Vocall  Forest. 

2.  Formerly,  an  apartment  under  the  lower 
gun-deck  of  a ship  of  war,  forming  quarters  for 
junior  officers,  and  during  a battle  devoted  to 
the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  and  patients. — 

3.  A room  in  Westminster  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish Privy  Council  hold  their  sittings:  so  called 
from  its  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  former 
cockpit  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall. 

He  [Brougham]  threatened  to  sit  often  at  the  cockpit, 
in  order  to  check  Leach,  who,  though  a good  judge  in  his 
own  court,  was  good  for  nothing  in  a court  of  appeal. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  Nov.  22, 1830. 
4f.  The  pit  or  area  of  a theater. 

Can  this  cockpit  hold 

The  vasty  fields  of  France  ? or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  (cho.). 
COCkqueant  (kok'kwen),  n.  [Var.  of  cucquean, 
* cotqnean .]  Same  as  cotqucan.  Warner. 
cockroach  (kok'roch),  n.  [Formerly  cockroche, 
an  aecom.  of  Sp.  cucaracha,  a wood-louse,  a 
cockroach,  = Pg.  * cacaroucha,  caroucha,  a bee- 
tle.] The  popular  name  of  the  insects  of  the 
orthopterous  genus  Blatta,  in  a broad  sense 
comprising  several  species,  of  which  B.  (. Peri - 
planeta)  orientalis,  the  common  cockroach  or 
black  beetle, 
may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  type. 

They  have  parch- 
ment-like elytra, 
and  in  the  female 
the  wings  are  im- 
perfectly devel- 
oped. They  are 
nocturnal  in  their 
habits,  and  are 
very  troublesome 
in  houses,  where 
they  often  multi- 
ply with  great 
rapidity,  infesting 
kitchens  and  pan- 
tries,  and  attack- 
ing provisions  of 
all  kinds.  They 
have  an  offensive 
smell.  One  of  the 
commonest  cock- 
roaches of  the  United  States  is  the  Blatta  germanica,  com- 
monly called  croton-bug  (which  see).  See  also  cut  under 
Blattidce. 

cocks  (koks),  n.  [Prob.  pi.  of  cock1.]  A com- 
mon name  in  some  parts  of  England  for  the 
ribwort,  Plantago  lanceolata,  from  a children’s 
game  in  which  the  flower-spikes  are  fought 
against  each  other  like  cocks  in  a cock-fight, 
cockscomb  (koks'kom),  n.  [Also  written  (in 
def.  6 usually)  coxcomb;  < ME.  cokkes  comb, 
kokys  coom,  etc. ; < cock’s,  poss.  of  cock1,  + 
comb1.]  1.  The  comb  or  caruncle  of  a cock. 

There  hen  white  Gees,  rede  aboute  the  Nekke,  and  thei 
han  a gret  Crest,  as  a Cokkes  Comb  upon  hire  Hedes. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  207. 

2.  A name  given  to  flowering  plants  of  various 
genera.  By  gardeners  it  is  properly  confined  to  Celosia 
cristata  (see  cut  under  Celosia),  but  it  is  also  applied  to 
some  similar  species  of  Amarantus,  as  well  as  to  the  yel- 
low-rattle, Rhinanthus  Crista-galli,  from  the  shape  of  its 
calyx,  and  locally  to  several  other  plants.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  name  is  given  to  the  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  on 
account  of  its  crest-like  corolla. 

3.  A kind  of  oyster,  Ostrcea  cris  tag  alii,  having 
both  valves  plaited.  Also  called  cockscomb-oys- 


Female Cockroach  ( Blatta  or  Periplaneta 
orientalis),  three  fourths  natural  size. 


ter.  E.  P.  Wright. — 4.  In  anat.,  the  crista  galli 
of  the  ethmoid  bone.  See  crista. — 5.  In  lace- 
making,  a bride.  See  bride2,  2. — 6.  A fop;  a 
vain  silly  fellow : in  this  sense  usually  written 
coxcomb  (which  see). 

If  the  enemy  is  an  ass,  and  a fool,  and  a prating  Cox- 
comb. Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

7.  Naut. , a notched  cleat  on  the  yard-arm  of  a 


vessel  to  facilitate  hauling  out  the  reef-ear- 
ings. — Cockscomb-grass,  the  Cynosurus  echinatus,  an 
annual  European  grass,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the 
panicle.— Cockscomb  morion,  a morion  of  the  kind  com- 
mon in  the  sixteenth  century,  having  a high  erect  blade  ris- 
ing above  the  headpiece. — Cockscomb  pyrites,  a variety 
of  marcasite,  or  white  iron  pyrites.  See  marcasite. 

cockscomb-oyster  (koks'k6m-ois,/ter),  n.  Same 
as  cockscomb,  3. 

cocksfoot,  cocksfoot-grass  (koks'fut,  -gras),  n. 
The  orchard-grass,  Dactylis  glomerate,  tall  and 
coarse,  but  valuable  for  hay,  and  growing  well 
in  the  shade : so  called  from  the  dense  branches 
of  the  one-sided  panicle.  It  is  native  in  Europe, 
but  widely  naturalized  in  other  temperate  coun- 
tries. 

cockshead  (koks'hed),  n.  [<  cock’s,  poss.  of 
cock1,  + head.]  1.  A name  of  the  sainfoin, 
Onobrychis  Onobrychis,  from  the  shape  of  its 
pod. — 2.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  plant  Mei- 
bomia  tortuosa,  with  much-twisted  jointed  pods. 

cockshoot  (kok'shot),  n.  and  a.  [Also  cock- 
shoote,  cockshot,  cockshott,  and  cockshut.  Late 
ME.  cockeshote ; < cock 1 + shoot.]  An  open 
lane  or  glade  in  a wood,  in  which  nets  were 
stretched  in  order  to  catch  woodcocks  as  they 
would  ‘shoot’  or  fly  along  it. 

Cockesshote  to  take  wodcockes  with  — uolee. 

1530,  Palsgrave  (repr.  1852),  p.  206. 
Cockshoot  time,  cockshoot  light,  cockshoot  even- 
ing, the  time  or  light  when  fowlers  go  to  the  cockshoot ; 
twilight : probably  taken,  in  the  later  form  cockshut  time, 
etc.,  for  the  time  when  the  fowls  go  to  roost  or  the  night 
shuts  in. 

About  cock-shut  time.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 

cockshutt  (kok'shut),  n.  and  a.  [An  altera- 
tion of  cockshoot,  as  if  cock  + shut.]  1 . Same 
as  cockshoot. — 2.  Twilight. 

Cane  e lupo,  tra  cane  e lupo,  cock-shut  or  twilight  [1611, 
cocke  shule,  twy  light],  as  when  a man  cannot  discerne  a 

^dog  from  a Wolfe.  1598,  Florio. 

cockshy (kok'shi), n.  [(cock1,n.,+ shy2.]  The 
act  of  throwing  stones  or  other  missiles  at  a 

^.cock  tied  to  a post,  or  other  target. 

cockspur  (kok'sp&r),  n.  [(cock1  + spur.]  1. 
A spur  of  a cock.—  2.  A small  piece  of  clay 
placed  between  articles  of  pottery  in  the  sag- 
gar to  prevent  their  ad  hering  during  the  process 
of  firing  in  the  kiln. — 3.  In  bot.  : (a)  A North 
American  species  of  thorn,  Cratsegus  Crus- 
galli,  frequently  cultivated.  ( b ) Pisonia  acu- 
leate, a West  Indian  shrub. 

cockspur-grass  (kok'sper-gras),  n.  A coarse 
annual  grass,  Panicum  Crus-galli.  Also  known 
as  barn-yard  grass. 

cock-steiet,  n.  A stick  to  throw  at  a cock,  in 
the  game  called  cock-throwing  (which  see). 

Sir  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
describing  the  state  of  childhood,  speaks  of  his  skill  in 
casting  a cok-stele,  that  is,  a stick  or  a cudgel  to  throw  at 
a cock.  It  was  universally  practised  upon  Shrove-Tuesday. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  378. 

cockstone  (kok'ston),  n.  Same  as  alectoria1. 

COCk-stridet  (kok'strid),  n.  A short  distance  or 
space,  like  that  passed  by  a cock  in  one  stride. 

It  is  now  February,  and  the  Sun  is  gotten  up  a cocke - 
stride  of  his  climbing.  Breton,  Fantastickes  (February). 

At  New  Year’s  tide 

The  days  lengthen  a cock’s  stride.  Old  saying. 

cock-sure  (kok'shor),  a.  [Appar.  < cock 1 (per- 
haps with  allusion  to  cockish,  cocky,  with  ref. 
to  pert  self-confidence)  + sure.]  1.  Perfectly 
secure  or  safe. 

The  devil  was  disappointed  of  his  purpose ; for  he 
thought  all  to  be  his  own : and  when  he  had  once  brought 
Christ  to  the  cross,  he  thought  all  cock-sure. 

Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 
2.  Confidently  or  absolutely  sure  or  certain. 

Hold ! I forbid  the  Banns  ; you  shan’t  have  her,  mun, 
for  all  you  are  so  cock-sure. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  The  Man’s  Bewitch’d,  y. 


cock-sure 

cock-sure  (kok'shor),  adv.  [<  coclcsure,  a.] 
With  perfect  security  or  certainty. 

We  steal  as  in  a castle,  cocksure;  we  have  the  receipt  of 
fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  l. 

cock-sureness  (kok'shor-nes),  n.  Confident 
certainty. 

Of  all  the  dangerous  mental  habits,  that  which  school- 
boys call  cocksureness  is  probably  the  most  perilous. 

Huxley , Sensation  and  Sensiferous  Organs. 

cockswain,  coxswain  (kok'swan ; colloq.  kok'- 

sn),  n.  [Also  contr.  cockson,  coxon;  < cock’s, 
poss.  of  cockA,  a boat,+  swain.  Cf.  boatswain.'] 
The  person  who  steers  a boat;  a person  on 
board  of  a ship  who  has  the  care  of  a boat  and 
its  crew  under  an  officer. 

Their  majesties,  Lord  Carteret,  and  Sir  John  Norris,  em- 
barked in  Sir  John’s  barge,  and  his  captain  steered  the 
^boat  as  coxswain.  A.  Drummond , Travels,  p.  70. 

cocktail  (kok'tal),  n.  [<  cod  A (in  part  with  al- 
lusion to  cock2,  v.)  + tail1.  The  origin  of  the 
term  in  the  3d  and  4th  senses  is  not  clear.]  1. 
A bird  of  the  genus  Alectrurus. — 2.  [So  called 
from  the  way  it  cocks  up  its  abdomen.]  A 
name  of  a European  insect,  Ocypus  or  Goerius 
olens,  one  of  the  rove-beetles  or  Staphylinidce. 
Also  called  devil’s  coacli-horse  (which  see,  un- 
der devil). — 3.  A horse  which  is  not  thorough- 
bred, but  has  some  impure  blood,  generally  one 
fourth  or  less,  but  sometimes  one  half;  hence, 
an  underbred  person. 

But  servitors  are  gentlemen,  I suppose?  A good  deal 
of  the  cocktail  about  them,  I should  think. 

Macmillan’s  Mac/. 

4.  An  American  drink,  strong,  stimulating,  and 
cold,  made  of  spirits,  bitters,  and  a little  sugar, 
with  various  aromaticandstimulating  additions. 

Being  famous  for  nothing  but  gin  -cocktails,  and  com- 
manding  a fair  salary  by  his  one  accomplishment. 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  xxi. 

Did  ye  iver  try  a brandy  cock-tail,  Cornel  ? 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xiii. 
Champagne  cocktail,  a glass  of  champagne  (preferably 
of  the  Rheims  sort)  with  a few  drops  of  Angostura  bitters. 
— Manhattan  cocktail,  a whisky  cocktail  diluted  with 
vermuth. — Martini  cocktail,  a gin  cocktail  diluted  with 
vermuth. — Soda  cocktail,  a glass  of  soda-water  with  a 
^little  bitters. 

cock-tailed,  (kok'tald),  a.  [<  cocktail  + -ed-.] 
Having  the  tail  cocked  or  tilted  up : as,  the  cock- 
tailed  flycatcher,  Alectrurus  tricolor. 
cock-throwing  (kok' throwing),  n.  An  old  sport 
consisting  in  tying  a cock  to  a stake  and  throw- 
ing sticks  at  it  until  it  was  killed.  See  cock-stele. 

Cock-throwing, 

Cock-a-doodle  do  1 ’tis  the  bravest  game. 

Wit’s  Recreation,  1640. 

The  very  barbarous  amusement  of  cock-throwing,  which 
was  at  least  as  old  as  Chaucer,  and  in  which  Sir  T.  More 
when  a young  man  had  been  especially  expert,  is  said  to 
have  been  peculiarly  English.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iv. 
COCk-up1  (kok'up),  a.  and  n.  [From  the  shape.] 

I.  a.  In  printing,  having  the  top  much  above 
the  top  line  of  the  other  letters  of  the  text: 
applied  to  a large  type  used  for  the  initial 
letter  of  the  first  word  of  a volume,  etc. 

II.  n.  f An  old  form  of  hat  with  the  brim 
much  turned  up  in  front. 

COCkup2  (kok'up),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Malay 
( ikan ) kalcap,  a kind  of  sea-fish.  Yule.]  A 
serranoid  fish,  Lates  calcarifer,  of  the  seas, 
back-waters,  and  mouths  of  rivers  of  India 
and  neighboring  countries.  It  has  an  oblong  com- 
pressed  body,  moderate  scales,  small  head  with  incurved 
sloping  profile,  from  7 to  8 spines  in  the  first  dorsal,  2 
spines  and  from  11  to  12  rays  in  the  second,  3 spines  and 
from  8 to  9 rays  in  the  anal,  and  convex  caudal  fin.  The 
color  is  gray  inclining  to  green  on  the  back  and  silvery 
below.  It  is  an  excellent  food-fish,  both  fresh  and  salted, 
and  from  it  some  of  the  best  tainarind-flsh  is  preserved. 
By  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  it  was  named  Lates  nobilis, 
and  by  that  name  it  was  known  to  most  naturalists  up  to 
1860.  It  is  ranked  by  some  naturalists  as  a fresh- water 
fish,  and  occurs  in  all  the  large  rivers  of  India  and  Burma. 
It  is  predatory  in  its  habits,  and  ascends  far  up  the 
rivers,  especially  in  the  wake  of  shoals  of  a kind  of  shad, 
Clupea  palasah,  and  reaches  as  high  as  Mandalay,  in 
Upper  Burma,  about  650  miles  from  the  sea. 

cockwardt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cuckold. 
cock-water  (kok 'waiter),  n.  In  mining , a 
stream  of  water  brought  into  a trough  to  wash 
away  sand  from  ores. 

cockweb  (kok'web),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of 
cobweb. 

cockweed  (kok'wed),  n.  [<  cocki  + weed i.] 
A European  plant,  Lepidium  latifolium.  Also 
called  dittander  and  pepperwort. 
cockwoldf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cuckold. 
cocky  (kok'i),  a.  [<  cock 1 + -yl,  perhaps  as 
a modification  of  cockefi:  see  cockefi,  and 
cf.  cockisli.]  Pert;  self-confident;  conceited. 
[Colloq.] 


1081  cocquel 

A rough  sour  apple,  cocoanut-oil  (ko'ko-nut-oil),  n.  An  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nucifera,  or 
cocoa-palm.  It  is  prepared  by  the  natives  of  the  tropics, 
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cockygee  (kok'i-j§),  n. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
cockyoly-bird  (kok'i-ol-i-berd),  n.  A nursery 
or  pet  expression  for  ‘dear  little  bird.’  N.  E.D. 


Cocoanut-palra  {Cocos  nucifera). 
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So  Major  Campbell  prepares  the  charming  little  cocky - 
oly-birds.  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xv. 

cocoa1,  COCO  (kd'ko),  n.  [More  correctly  coco , 
early  mod.  E.  coco , coquo  (earlier,  as  if  NL., 
cocus,  cocoas) ; = F.  coco , < Sp.  Pg.  coco  = It. 
cocco,  cocoanut 
(cf.  NL.  cocus, 
now  cocos , > D.  G. 

Dan.  Sw.  kokos- 
(incomp.),  cocoa), 
prob.  < Gr.  kovkl, 
the  cocoa-tree,  co- 
coanut ; perhaps 
of  Egyptian  ori- 
gin: cf.  k6l^,  an 
Egyptian  kind  of 
palm.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  Sp. 

Pg.  name  to  Sp. 

Pg.  coco , a word 
used  to  frighten 
children,  a bug- 
bear, is  prob.  acci- 
dental. The  spell- 
ing cocoa  is  ’due  to 
confusion  with  ca- 
cao., which  is  also 
spelled  cocoa : see 
cocoa2.]  A palm 
belonging  to  the 
genus  Cocos , producing  the  cocoanut.  c.  nucifera 
is  everywhere  cultivated  in  tropical  regions,  but  more  espe- 
cially on  islands  or  near  the  sea.  It  has  a cylindrical  stem 
rising  to  a height  of  CO  to  90  feet,  and  surmounted  by  a 
crown  of  feather-like  leaves  from  18  to  20  feet  long.  The 
small  white  flowers  grow  on  a branching  spadix,  inclosed 
in  a hard  tough  spathe.  The  fruits,  called  cocoanuts,  are  in 
bunches  of  from  12  to  20,  and  are  of  a subtriangular  ovoid 
form,  12  inches  long  by  6 broad.  They  have  each  a single 
seed  inclosed  in  a very  hard  shell,  and  surrounded  by  a 
thick  fibrous  rind  or  husk.  This  fiber,  called  coir,  is  made 
into  cordage,  matting,  brushes,  bags,  etc.  The  flesh  or 
meat  of  the  cocoanut  is  a white  pleasant-tasting  mass, 
soft  and  gelatinous  when  young,  but  afterward  lining  the 
shell  in  a thick  close  layer ; it  is  largely  used  as  a con- 
diment and  in  cookery  and  confectionery,  and  yields  the 
valuable  cocoanut-oil  (which  see).  The  nut  also  contains 
when  fresh  from  one  to  two  pints  of  a clear  pleasant  liquid 
called  the  milk.  The  mature  shell  takes  a high  polish, 
and  is  made  into  drinking-cups  and  other  utensils  and 
ornaments.  Its  various  uses  make  the  cocoanut  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce.  A spirit  called  toddy  or  ar- 
rack is  made  from  the  sweet  juice  of  the  spathe.  Indeed, 
almost  every  part  of  the  tree  is  employed  in  tropical  coun- 
tries for  some  useful  purpose.  The  heart,  which  is  seldom 
sound,  is  of  a light  yellowish-brown  color,  which  changes 
to  a deep  brown,  almost  black.  The  firm  part  of  the  trunk 
is  the  so-called  porcupine-wood,  which  is  very  hard  and 
durable,  and  is  much  used  for  all  kinds  of  turnery,  and 
especially  for  inlaying.  Also  called  cocoa-tree,  cocoanut- 
tree. 

But  of  greater  admiration  is  the  Coquo- tree,  being  the 
most  profitable  tree  in  the  world,  of  which  in  the  Hands 
of  Maldiua  they  make  and  furnish  whole  ships. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  505. 

The  slender  coco’s  drooping  crown  of  plumes. 

* Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

cocoa2  (ko'ko),  n.  [A  corruption  of  cacao , by 
confusion  with  cocoal,  coco.]  1.  A corrupted 
form  of  cacao. — 2.  The  ground  kernels  of  the 
cacao  or  chocolate-tree.  See  cacao  and  Theobro- 

ma. — Brazilian  cocoa,  guarana. — Cocoa-nibs,  -shells. 

^.See  cacao. 

cocoanut,  coconut  (ko'ko-nut),  n.  [More  cor- 
rectly coconut  (also  in  commercial  use  (in  Eng- 
land) cokernut ) ; < cocoal , coco,  + nut.]  The  nut 
or  fruit  of  the  cocoa-tree.  See  cocoal . 

The  most  precious  inheritance  of  a Singhalese  is  his  an- 
cestral garden  of  coco-nuts. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  vii.  2. 
Cocoanut  matting.  See  matting.— Double  cocoanut, 
or  coco-de-mer,  the  fruit  of  a remarkable  palm,  Lodoicea 
Sechellarum , found  native  only  on  the  Seychelles,  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  growing  to  a height  of  from  50  to  100  feet, 
with  a crown  of  gigantic  palmate  leaves.  The  fruit  often 
weighs  40  or  50  pounds,  and  usually  contains  4 nuts,  which 
are  18  inches  long,  lobed  at  each  end.  Before  maturing 
the  inside  of  the  nut  is  soft  and  eatable.  The  hard  black 
shell  is  carved  into  ornaments,  the  young  leaves  yield  an 
admirable  material  for  baskets  and  plaited  work,  and  the 
older  leaves  are  used  for  partitions  and  thatching.  The 
nuts,  driven  across  the  sea  by  the  monsoons,  were  known 
in  India  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  tree  which  pro- 
duced them,  and  wonderful  stories  were  current  respect- 
ing their  origin.—  Sea-COCoanut,  of  Jamaica,  the  fruit  of 
a species  of  Manicaria,  a palm  of  Trinidad  and  the  South 
American  coast,  often  washed  ashore  upon  that  island. 

cocoanut-crab  (ko'ko-niit-krab),  n.  A crusta- 
cean, Birgus  latro,  related  to  the  hermit-crabs, 
inhabiting  certain  islands  of  the  East  Indian 
archipelago  and  Pacific  ocean,  it  lives  to  a large 
extent  on  cocoanuts.  With  its  strong  claws  it  peels  off 
the  husk,  and  makes  an  opening  in  the  shell  through 
which  it  extracts  the  kernel.  It  lives  iu  deep  burrows  and 
is  diurnal  in  habit. 


where  the  fruit  abounds,  both  by  decoction  and  by  ex- 
pression, and  is  used  for  lighting,  the  preparation  of  un- 
guents, etc.  It  is  exported  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
is  also  manufactured  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  from 
cocoanuts  or  from  copra,  by  expression  or  by  treatment 
with  sulphid  of  carbon.  Chemically,  it  consists  of  a pe- 
culiar substance,  cocinin,  with  a small  quantity  of  olein. 
By  saponification  cocinin  yields  glycerin  and  cocinic  acid. 
The  oil  is  white,  of  the  consistence  of  lard,  and  has  a tex- 
ture somewhat  foliated.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  candles  and  the  so-called  fulling-soaps.  Also  called 
cocoa-oil. 

cocoanut-tree  (ko'ko-nut-tre),  n.  See  cocoa 1. 
cocoa-oil  (ko'ko-oil)’,  n.  Same  as  cocoanut-oil. 
COCOa-plum  (ko'ko-plum),  n.  See  plum. 
cocoa-powder  (kd'ko-poWder),  n.  [<  cocoa 2 + 
powder.]  A slow-burning  prismatic  gunpow- 
der of  a brownish  color,  designed  for  use  in 
guns  of  the  largest  caliber.  Its  action  is  such  as  to 
give  high  velocities  to  the  projectile  with  low  or  moderate 
pressures  in  the  bore.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  re- 
semblance in  color  to  cocoa  or  chocolate.  The  color  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  tile  use  of  under-burned  charcoal 
in  its  composition.  It  was  first  made  in  Germany. 
COCOa-tree  (ko'ko-tre),  n.  See  cocoa 1. 
cocobolo  (ko-ko-bo'lo),  n.  A name  of  several 
hard  West-Indian  woods  used  in  cabinet-mak- 
ing. 

coco-de-mer  (ko'ko-de-mar),  n.  [F. : coco,  co- 
coa; de,  < L.  do,  of;  mer,  < L.  mare,  sea:  see 
cocoa 1 and  marine.]  Same  as  double  cocoanut 
(which  see,  under  cocoanut). 

COCOe,  n.  See  cocco. 

COCOi  (ko-koi'),  n.  [S.  Amer.  native  name.] 
A large  South  American  heron,  Ardea  cocoi,  re- 
lated to  the  great  blue  heron  of  North  America, 
coconut,  n.  See  cocoanut. 
cocoon1  (ko-kon'),  n.  [=  D.  G.  cocon  = Dan.  ko- 
kon,  < F.  cocon,  dim.  of  coque,  a shell,  the  shell  of 
an  egg  or  insect,  a cocoon,  < L.  concha,  a shell- 
fish, shell:  see  cock 4,  conch,  cockle 2,  etc.]  1. 
The  silky  tissue  or  envelop  which  the  larvae  of 
many  insects  spin  as  a covering  for  themselves 
while  they  are  in  the  pupal  condition.  The 
cocoon  of  the  silkworm  is  a familiar  example. 
See  cut  under  ISombyx. 

The  mind  can  weave  itself  warmly  in  the  cocoon  of  its 
own  thoughts  and  dwell  a hermit  anywhere. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  57. 

As  rich  as  moths  from  dusk  cocoons. 

Tennyson , Princess,  ii. 

2.  The  silken  case  in  which  many  spiders  in- 
close their  eggs.  In  some  species  the  mother  incloses 
herself  witli  the  eggs  until  they  are  hatched ; in  others 
she  carries  the  cocoon  about  with  her,  or  conceals  it  near 
her  web,  until  the  young  emerge. 

3.  Generally,  an  egg-case,  such  as  is  produced  by 
various  animals.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  198. 
Calcined  cocoons,  one  of  the  grades  into  which  silk- 
cocoons  are  sorted.  It  comprises  those  in  which  the 
worm  has  died  after  it  lias  completed  its  work  and  has 
become  reduced  to  a powdery  substance. 

cocoon2  (ko-kon'),  n.  [Cf.  coquetoon,  a kind  of 
antelope.]  The  South  African  bastard  wilde- 
beest or  brindled  gnu,  Catoblepas  gorgon.  Dal- 
las. 

cocoonery  (ko-ko'ner-i),  n. ; pi.  cocooneries 
(-iz).  [<  cocoon1  + -ery. ] A building  or  an 

apartment  for  silkworms  when  feeding  and 
forming  cocoons. 

Vast  cocooneries  are  subject  to  disaster. 

National  Baptist,  XIX.  634. 
cocooning  (ko-ko'ning),  n.  [<  cocoon1  + -ing1.] 
The  act  of  forming  or  spinning  cocoons. 

The  cocooning  habits  of  Lycosa.  Science,  III.  686. 

COCOrite  (ko'ko-rit),  n.  [Braz.]  A small  palm 
of  Brazil,  Englerophcenix  Maripa.  Its  trunk 
yields  a hard  reddish  wood. 

Cocos  (ko'kos),  n.  [NL. : see  cocoa1.]  A ge- 
nus of  pinnate-leaved  palms,  of  which  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree is  the  type,  distinguished  by  the  large 
fibrous-coated fruit,  inclosinga  single  bonynut 
with  three  pores  at  its  base.  There  are  about  30 
species,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America,  of 
which  the  only  one  cultivated  is  C.  nucifera,  now  found 
in  all  tropical  countries,  and  perhaps  indigenous  also  in  the 
old  world.  The  seeds  of  C.  butyracea  of  Brazil  yield  an 
oil  similar  to  that  extracted  from  the  cocoanut,  ancl  other 
South  American  species  yield  oils  of  similar  character.  See 
cut  under  cocoal. 

COCOStearic  (k5,,k6-ste-ar,ik),  a.  [<  cocoa 1 + 
stearic.]  Derived  from  cocoa  and  resembling 
in  properties  stearic  acid — Cocostearic  acid. 

Same  as  cocinic  acid. 

COCO-WOOd  (ko'ko-wud),  n.  1.  A very  hard, 
close-grained,  dark-brown  wood,  obtained  from 
Aporosa  dioica,  a euphorbiaceous  tree  of  Ben- 
gal and  Burma.  Also  called  kokra-wood. — 2. 
A wood  of  the  West  Indies,  said  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  Inga  vera,  a common  leguminous  tree, 
cocquelt,  n.  See  cockle 2 


cocquer 

cocquert,  v.  t.  See  cocker 4. 

COCquett,  a.  and  n.  See  cocket3. 

COCtt,  v.  t.  [<  L.  coctus,  pp.  of  coquere,  boil, 
cook:  see  cook1,  v.,  and  cf.  concoct , decoct. ] To 

boil. 

Cockles  from  Chios,  frank’d  and  fatted  np 
With  far  and  sapa,  flour  and  coded  wine. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  v.  3. 
His  physicians  prescribe  him,  on  pain  of  death,  to  drink 
nothing  hut  water  coded  with  aniseeds. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

coctible  (kok'ti-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *coctibilis , < 
coctus,  pp.  of  coquere,  cook:  see  cook1,  v.)  Ca- 
pable of  being  boiled  or  cooked.  [Bare.] 
COCtile  (kok'til),  a.  [<  L.  coctilis,  burned, 
baked,  < coctus,  pp.  of  coquere,  cook,  bake : see 
cook1,  in]  Made  by  baking  or  exposing  to  beat, 
as  a brick.  Also  coctive. 

coction  (kok'shon),  n.  [<  L.  coctio(n-),  ( co- 
quere, pp.  coctus,  boil,  bake,  cook:  see  cook1,  v., 
and  cf.  coct.)  1 . The  act  of  boiling  or  exposing 
to  the  action  of  a heated  liquid. — 2f.  In  med., 
that  alteration  in  morbific  matter  which  fits  it 
for  elimination. 

A coction  and  resolution  of  the  feverish  matter. 

Arbuthnot , Aliments. 

3t.  Digestion. 

coctive  (kok'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  coctivus,  easily  cook- 
ed, < coctus,  pp.  of  coquere,  cook:  see  cook1,  v., 
and  cf.  coct.)  Same  as  coctilc. 

COCUloa  (kok'u-lon),  n.  [F.,  aug.  of  cocon,  co- 
coon : see  cocoon.)  A large  cocoon, 
cocum-butter,  cocum-oil  (ko'kum-but,/cr,  -oil), 
n.  A pale,  greenish-yellow,  solid  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Garcinia  Indica,  a tree  of  the 
same  genus  as  mangosteen,  used  iu  India  to 
adulterate  ghee  or  fluid  butter.  It  is  used  in 
some  pharmaceutical  preparations,  in  poma- 
tums, etc.  Also  spelled  kokum-butter,  -oil. 
COCUSt,  n.  An  earlier  form  of  cocoa1,  coco. 
COCUS-WOod  (ko'kus-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  the 
green  ebony,  Brya  or  Amerimnum  Bbenus,  a 
small  leguminous  tree  of  Jamaica,  used  for 
flutes,  inlaying,  etc. 

COCytinid  (ko-sit'i-nid),  n.  A salamander-like 
amphibian  of  the  family  Cocytinidce. 
Oocytinidfe  (kos-i-tin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Cope, 
1875),  < Cocytinus  + -idee.  ] An  extinct  family 
of  proteoid  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cocytinus.  The  third  pair  of  liemal  branchihj’als  was 
developed  and  the  first  and  second  pairs  were  free  and 
distinct ; the  maxillaries  were  weak.  The  species  had  an 
elongated  body  and  tail,  and  lived  during  the  Carbonifer- 
ous period. 

Cocytinus  (kos-i-ti'nus),  n,  [NL.  (Cope,  1871).] 
An  extinct  genus  of  amphibians,  typical  of  the 
^.family  Cocytinidce. 

cod1  (kod),  n.  [<  ME.  cod,  codde,  < AS.  cod, 
codd,  a bag,  cod,  pouch,  = MD.  koddc,  scrotum, 
= LG-.  koden,  Icon,  belly,  paunch,  = Icel.  koddi, 
a pillow,  = Sw.  kudde,  a cushion,  = Dan.  koddc, 
testicle  (cf.  Icel.  kodhri,  scrotum).  Cf.  W.  cwd, 
cod,  sack,  pouch.  Hence  codling1.']  If.  A hag. 
Halliwell. 

They  . . . make  purses  to  put  it  [the  musk]  in  of  the 
skin,  and  these  be  the  cods  of  muske. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  242. 

2.  A pillow ; a bolster ; a cushion.  [Now  only 
Scotch.] 

I grete  with  myn  eene 
When  I nap  on  my  cod,  for  care  . . . 

And  sorrow.  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  84. 

3.  Any  husk,  shell,  envelop,  or  case  contain- 
ing the  seeds  of  a plant ; a pod. 

He  coueitide  to  fille  hia  wombe  of  the  coddis  [AS.  of 
tham  bedn-coddum,  of  the  beail-eods]  which  the  hoggis 
eeten.  Wyclif,  Luke  xv.  16. 

A certaine  tree  or  brier  . . . bearing  on  euery  branch  a 
fruit  or  cod  round,  which  when  it  commeth  to  the  big- 
nesse  of  a wall-nut,  openetli  and  sheweth  forth  the  cotton. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  392. 

4.  The  scrotum. — 5.  The  belly;  paunch. — 6. 
pi.  The  testicles.  [Vulgar.]- — 7.  The  narrow 
part  at  the  extremity  of  a trawl-net,  usually  4 
or  5 feet  wide  and  10  feet  long.  See  trawl-net. 

cod1  (kod),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  codded,  ppr.  cod- 
ding. [(cod1,  ».]  I.  trans.  To  inclose  in  a cod. 

II*.  intrans.  To  develop  in  its  pod  or  cover- 
ing; become  a codling,  as  an  apple. 

Apples  in  J une,  when,  in  the  language  of  our  old  writers, 
they  had  scarcely  codded,  either  hot  or  cold,  would  have 
proved  no  great  temptation  to  ladies  of  such  exquisite 
taste  as  the  fair  What-d'ye-lacks  of  Cheapside. 

^ Syce,  -Note  in  Ford's  Plays, .III.  207. 

cod2  (kod),  n.  [<  ME.  cod  (rare ; cf.  dim.  cod- 
ling12), of  uncertain  origin.  Perhaps  a particu- 
lar application  of  ME.  cod,  a shell,  husk,  bolster : 
see  cod1,  n.  W edgwood  cites  Flem.  kodde,  a club, 
and  compares  It.  mazza,  a club,  with  mazzo,  a 
bunch,  also  a codfish ; It.  testuto,  F.  testu,  applied 
to  the  codfish  (and  other  fish),  It.  testa,  F.  teste, 
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head.  The  orig.  L.  sense  (testa,  pot,  shell,  etc.) 
would  support  the  derivation  from  cod1,  shell.] 
1.  The  common  English  name  of  the  Gadus 
callarias,  an  anacanthine  fish  of  the  family 
Gadidse,  and  its  best-known  representative,  it 

is  a valuable  food-fish,  and  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  northern  and  temperate  seas  of  both  hemispheres, 
but  does  not  enter  the  Mediterranean,  though  found  as 


Cod  {Gadus  callarias ). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

far  south  as  Gibraltar.  The  principal  cod-fisheries  are  on 
thebanks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  coasts  of  New  England, 
but  very  valuable  ones  also  exist  on  the  coasts  of  Norway. 
It  is  a very  voracious  fish,  living  in  water  from  25  to  60 
fathoms  deep,  where  it  always  feeds  close  to  the  bottom, 
and  will  take  almost  any  kind  of  bait  which  may  be  offered. 
The  cod  reaches  maturity  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  when 
it  usually  measures  about  3 feet  in  length  and  weighs  from 
12  to  20  pounds;  individuals,  however,  have  been  taken 
weighing  from  50  to  more  than  100  pounds.  The  cod  is  of 
great  commercial  importance  both  as  a food-fish  and  as 
the  source  of  cod-liver  oil,  which  possesses  nutritive  and 
therapeutic  qualities  of  much  value.  Some  variations  in 
the  size  or  quality  of  cod  are  indicated  by  terms  expressive 
of  the  location  in  which  they  are  taken,  as  deep-water  or 
shoal-water  cod,  shore  or  inshore  cod,  etc.  The  name  is  also 
extended,  as  a popular  family  term  equivalent  to  Gadidce, 
to  all  the  species,  and  in  different  English-speaking  coun- 
tries is  misapplied  to  various  species  of  scorpasnids,  chi- 
rids,  serranids,  sparids,  percophidids,  and  ophidiids. 

2.  A hexagrammoid  fish,  Opliiodon  elongatus , 
of  the  Pacific  coasts  of  North  America,  univer- 
sally called  cod  and  codfish  where  the  true  cod 
is  unknown.  Usually  called  cultus-cod,  cultus 
meaning,  in  Chinook,  worthless. — 3.  A serra- 
noidfish,  Polyprion  oxygeneios,  of  New  Zealand, 
properly  called  hapulcci . — Bank  cod,  a commercial 
term  for  cod  caught  on  the  hanks  of  Newfoundland,  of 
superior  value.—  Black  rock-cod,  an  Indian  sparoid  fish, 
Sparus  berda,  considered  to  be  an  excellent  food-flsli. 
[Madras  Presidency.]— Blue  cod.  ( a ) In  the  United  States, 
the  cultus-cod.  (6)  In  New  Zealand,  the  rock-cod.— 
Brown  cod,  cod  of  a dark  color  living  near  shores. — Buf- 
falO-COd,  the  cultus-cod.—  Clam-CCd,  inshore  cod  which 
feed  on  clams.—  Cloudy  bay-ccd.  See  bay-cod.—  Fresh- 
water cod,  a name  of  the  burbot,  Lota  macidosa. — 
George's  cod,  cod  from  George's  Bank  (one  of  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland),  or  cod  like  them.  They  are  very  fat 
fish  with  white  napes,  and  considered  to  he  of  superior 
quality.  This  name  is  becoming  a commercial  term  to  de- 
scribe codfish  of  the  finest  quality  in  the  United  States. — 
Eerririg-cod,  a variety  of  cod  of  southeast  Maine.—  Mur- 
ray cod,  a serranoid  fish,  Oligorus  maquariensis,  of  the 
Australian  rivers.— Native  cod,  cod  living  near  the  shore  : 
distinguished  from  bank  cod.—  Night  cod,  cod  that  will 
bite  at  night  — Pine-tree  cod,  cod  living  along  the  south- 
east coast  of  Maine.— Red  rcck-cod,  in  New  South 
Wales,  species  of  Scorpsena,  S.  cardinalis,  S.  cruenta,  and 
S.  bynoensis. — Rock-cod.  («)  Cod  living  on  a rocky  bot- 
tom. (6)  Misapplied  at  San  Francisco  to  various  species 
of  Sebastodes  and  Sebastichthys. 

The  name  Roclc  cod  applied  [along  the  Pacific  coast]  to 
other  Chiroids  and  to  Sebastichthys,  and  thence  even 
transferred  to  Serranus,  comes  from  an  appreciation  of 
their  affinity  to  Ophiodon,  and  not  from  any  supposed  re- 
semblance to  the  true  codfish.  Jordan. 

( c ) A serranoid  fish,  Acanthistius  sebastoides,  of  South 
Africa,  (d)  A percophidoid  fish,  Parapercis  colias,  of 
New  Zealand. — School  CCd,  cod  occurring  in  large 
schools. — Worm-cod,  cod  feeding  largely  on  worms  and 
found  near  shore.  (See  also  cultus-cod,  tom- cod.) 

cod3  (kod),  v, ; pret.  and  pp.  codded,  ppr.  cod- 
ding. [Origin  obscure.]  I.  trans.  To  make  fun 
of  or  play  practical  jokes  upon.  [Slang.] 

II.  intrans.  To  play  practical  jokes.  [Slang.] 

Cod3  (kod),  n.  [(  cod3,  v.)  A practical  joke ; a 
guy;agrind.  [Slang.] 

C.  O.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  cash  (or  collect 
payment)  on  delivery : as,  the  package  was  for- 
warded C.  O.  I). 

coda  (ko'da),  n.  [It.  (dim.  codetta),  < L.  coda, 
later  spelling  of  cauda,  tail:  see  cauda  and 
queue.)  In  music : (a)  The  tail  or  stem  of  a 
note._  [Bare.]  (J)  A passage  added  to  a com- 
position for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  a com- 
plete closo : it  is  especially  important  in  works 
that  are  constructed  in  canon,  rondo,  or  sonata 
form. 

codaga-pala  bark.  Same  as  Conessi  bark  (which 
see,  under  bark 2). 

codamia  (ko-da'mi-a.),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  co- 
damine. 

codamine  (ko'da-min),  n.  [<  cod(eine)  + amine.) 
An  alkaloid  (C20H05NO4)  of  opium,  isomeric 
with  laudanine.  It  forms  large  colorless  six- 
sided  prisms. 

Cod-beart  (kod'bar),  m.  A pillow-case.  See  pil- 
low-bear. 

COdd  (kod),  n.  A codger.  [Slang.] 
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The  Cistercian  lads  called  these  old  gentlemen  [the  pen- 
sioners ol  Grey  Friars’  hospital]  Codds,  I know  not  where- 
fore. Thackeray,  Newcomes,  lxxv. 

codde1!,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cod1. 
codde2t,  n.  [ME.,  an  accom.  of  L.  codex,  stem, 
trunk:  see  caudex,  codex.)  The  stem  or  trunk 
of  a tree. 

In  Wynter  to  his  codde  [L.  codici ] an  heep  of  stonys 

Is  goode.  Paltadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.)t  p.  144. 

codded  (kod'ed),  a.  [(cod1  + -ed2.)  1.  In- 

closed in  a cod:  in  her.,  applied  to  beans,  peas, 
etc.,  borne  in  the  cod. — 2f.  Bearing  cods  or 
seed-vessels. 

This  herbe  is  a codded  herbe  full  of  oily  seed. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  163. 

codder1 1 (kod'er),  n.  [<  cod1  4-  -er1.)  A gath- 
erer of  cods  or  peas ; especially,  a woman  who 
gathers  peas  for  the  London  market.  [Eng.] 

The  women  who  gathered  pease  for  the  London  markets 
were  called  Codders  ; a name  which  they  still  retain. 

Dyce,  Note  in  Ford’s  Plays,  III.  207. 
codder2  (kod'er),  «.  [<  cod 2 + -er1.)  A per- 

son engaged  in  fishing  for  cod ; a vessel  used 
in  fishing  for  cod.  [Amer.] 
coddingf  (kod'ing),  a.  [<  cod1,  n.,  4,  + -ing2.) 
Wanton;  lecherous;  lustful. 

That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  1. 

Coddington  lens.  See  lens. 
coddle1  (kod'l),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  coddled, 
ppr.  coddling.  [Also  codie,  E.  dial,  quoddle;  not 
recorded  in  ME.;  prob.  <■  Icel.  kvotla,  dab- 
ble, = G-.  dial,  quatteln,  wabble : appar.  a word 
of  popular  origin,  orig.  imitative  of  the  gur- 
gling sound  of  agitated  water.  Erroneously 
referred  (by  Skinner,  Bailey,  etc.)  to  ML.  or 
NL.  *coctulare,  *coctillare,  boil  gently,  dim.  of 
L.  coquere,  pp.  coctus,  boil,  cook : see  cook1,  v. 
The  supposed  connection  with  codling1,  an  un- 
ripe apple,  is  doubtful : see  codling1,  it.,  2.  The 
sense  of  coddle  may  have  been  partly  influenced 
by  caudle,  a hot  drink.]  To  boil  gently ; seethe ; 
stew,  as  fruit. 

If  . . . codling  every  kernel  of  the  fruit  for  them  would 
have  served.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

It  [the  guava]  bakes  as  well  as  a pear,  and  it  may  be 
coddled,  and  it  makes  very  good  pies.  Dumpier,  Voyages. 

I collected  a small  store  of  wild  apples  for  coddling. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  256. 

Dear  Prince  Pippin, 

Down  with  your  noble  blood,  or  as  I live 
I’ll  have  you  codied. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  1. 
[In  the  last  extract  the  sense  is  somewhat  uncertain ; 
probably  a figurative  use  equivalent  to  ‘tame.’  Skeat  ex- 
plains it  as  ‘castrate,’  and  refers  it  to  codi,  n.,  4.] 
coddle2  (kod'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  coddled,  ppr. 
coddling.  [Also  codie,  prob.  the  same  as  E.  dial. 
caddie,  caress,  fondle,  coax : as  noun,  one  su- 
perfluously careful  about  himself  (a  coddle) ; 
cf.  OF.  cadeler,  cocker,  pamper,  cherish,  make 
much  of ; cadel,  a castling,  a starveling,  one  that 
needs  cockering ; appar.  ult.  < L.  cadere,  fall. 
Connection  with  cade1  uncertain.  This  verb, 
added  by  Todd  (1818)  to  Johnson,  is  usually, 
but  erroneously,  merged  with  coddle1,  stew, 
whence  by  assumption  the  senses  ‘warm,’  ‘cher- 
ish,’ ‘pamper.’]  To  make  effeminate  by  pam- 
pering; make  much  of;  treat  tenderly  as  an 
invalid ; humor ; pamper. 

The  codied  fool. 

Cat  of  Gray  Hairs  (1688),  p.  169.  (Halliwell.) 

He  [Lord  Byron]  never  coddled  liis  reputation. 

Soitthey,  Quarterly  Rev. 

Such  coddling  as  he  needed,  such  humoring  of  whims. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  277. 

How  many  of  our  English  princes  have  been  coddled  at 
home  by  their  fond  papas  and  mammas.  Thackeray. 

coddle2  (kod'l),  n.  [E.  dial,  caddie:  see  the 
verb.  Ci.  mollycoddle.)  An  over-indulged,  pam- 
pered being ; a person  or  animal  made  weak 
or  effeminate  by  tender  treatment.  [Becent.] 

VI uit  coddles  they  [horses]  look  on  these  fine  autumn 
mornings  covered  with  clothing  ! Whyte  Melville. 

COddyH  (kod'i),  a.  [ ( cod1  + -y1.)  Husky. 

Sherwood. 

Coddy2  (kod'i),  a.  [Origin uncertain.]  Small; 
very  little.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
coddy-moddy  (kod ' i - mod  • i),  n.  [Prob. , like 
other  familiar  riming  names,  fancifully  varied 
from  an  obscure  original.  Cf.  hoddy-doddy, 
piodmandod.)  A gull  in  its  first  year’s  plumage, 
code  (kod),  n.  [<  F . code,  ( L.  codex,  later  form 
of  caudcx,  the  trunk  of  a tree,  a wooden  tablet 
for  writing  on,  perhaps  orig.  *scaudex,  a shoot 
or  projection,  related  to  cauda,  orig.  *scauda, 
a tail  (see  cauda,  etc.),  = E.  scut,  q.  v.  For 
the  use  of  wooden  tablets  in  writing,  cf.  book, 
liber,  bible, paper.  See  codex.)  1.  In  Bom.  law, 
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one  of  several  systematic  or  classified  collec- 
tions of  the  statutory  part  of  that  law,  made 
by  various  later  emperors,  as  the  Codex  Her- 
mogenianus,  Codex  Theodosianus,  etc. ; espe- 
cially, a classified  collection  made  by  Justinian 
(see  below). — 2.  In  modern  jurisprudence : (a) 
A systematic  and  complete  body  of  statute  law 
intended  to  supersede  all  other  law  within  its 
SCOpG.  In  this  sense  a code  is  not  a mere  rearrange- 
ment of  the  existing  law,  but  it  demands  the  substitution 
of  new  provisions  for  those  of  the  existing  law  which 
appear  illogical  or  erroneous,  (b)  A body  of  law 
which  is  intended  to  be  merely  a restatement 
of  the  principles  of  the  existing  law  in  a system- 
atic form.  Hence — 3.  A digest  or  compen- 
dium; an  orderly  arrangement  or  system;  a 
body  of  rules  or  facts  for  the  regulation  or  ex- 
plication of  any  subject : as,  the  military  code  ; 
the  code  of  honor  (see  below). 

“None  of  the  Christian  virtues,”  says  M.  Chabas,  “is 
forgotten  in  the  Egyptian  code” 

Faiths  of  the  World , p.  147. 

And  thunder’d  up  into  Heaven  the  Christless  code , 

That  must  have  life  for  a blow. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiii.  1. 

S.  Alban’s  is  especially  rich  in  the  collected  materials 
that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  her  great  code  of  chronicles. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  148. 

Specifically — 4.  A system  of  signals  with  the 

rules  which  govern  their  use Alfred’s  code,  a 

selection,  by  authority  of  Alfred  the  Great,  about  A.  D.  887, 
from  existing  laws,  often  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
common  law  of  England. — Amalfitan  code.  See  Amal- 
fitan.—  Barbarian  codes,  the  three  collections  of  laws 
made  by  the  Gothic  tribes  on  Roman  territory,  known  as 
the  Breviary  of  Alaric,  the  Papian  code  (which  see,  below) 
or  law  of  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Edict  of  Theodoric.— 
Black  code.  ( a ) The  system  of  law  regulating  the  treat- 
ment of  the  colored  race  which  prevailed  in  the  southern 
United  States  before  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  (6) 
See  code  noir,  below.— Burgundian  code.  See  Papian 
code,  below. — Code  Napoleon,  the  civil  code  of  France, 
the  first  and  most  important  or  the  five  codes  of  law  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  I.  (1803-10).  A 
sixth  code  of  forest  laws  wa3  added  in  1827.  These  codes 
still  form  the  substance  of  the  law  of  France  and  Belgium, 
as  well  as  of  several  German  provinces  along  the  Rhine. 
Their  influence  on  all  modern  legislation  shows  them  to  be 
of  less  importance  only  than  the  Justinian  code. — Code 
noir,  or  black  code,  an  edict  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  in 
1685,  regulating  the  West  Indian  colonies  and  the  condi- 
tion and  treatment  of  negro  slaves  and  freed  negroes.— 
Code  of  Frederick  the  Great,  a codification  of  the  laws 
of  Prussia  made  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1751.—  Code 
Of  honor,  the  social  customs  and  rules  of  procedure  which 
support  and  regulate  the  practice  of  dueling.— Code  of 
1650,  a compilation  of  the  early  laws  of  New  Haven  Col- 
ony. Also  called  Ludlow's  code,  from  Governor  Roger  Lud- 
low, who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  its  form  and  substance. 
— Code  pleading,  a simple  system  of  pleading,  by  alleg- 
ing the  facts  without  fictions  or  technical  forms,  which 
was  introduced  in  American  practice  by  the  adoption  of 
codes  of  procedure  as  a substitute  for  common  law  and 
chancery  practice.— Eaton  code,  a collection  of  laws 
made  by  Governor  Eaton  by  authority  of  the  General  Court 
of  New  Haven  Colony,  and  adopted  by  it.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1656,  and  is  largely  composed  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.— Field  codes,  a 
series  of  codes  intended  to  embody  all  the  general  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  (prepared  by  a commission  of  which 
David  Dudley  Field  was  the  chief  member),  some  of  which 
were  in  substance  adopted  in  that  State,  and  all  of  which 
have  been  adopted  in  a number  of  other  States.  Chief 
among  the  reforms  of  the  law  introduced  by  these  codes 
was  the  substitution  of  a single  procedure  in  place  of  the 
technical  forms  and  distinctions  of  common-law  actions 
and  equity  suits,  and  the  admission  of  parties  and  inter- 
ested persons  to  testify  as  witnesses.— Gregorian  code, 
a collection  of  Roman  laws  covering  a period  between  A.  d. 
196  and  295,  of  which  only  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
It  was  compiled  by  Gregorianus,  a Roman  jurist  who  lived 
probably  about  a.  d.  300.— Hermogenian  code,  a code  of 
Roman  laws  supposed  to  be  from  A.  D.  287  to  304 : so  call- 
ed from  Hermogenianus,  a jurist  whose  name  frequently 
appears  in  the  Digest.  Fragments  only  have  been  pre- 
served. Some  have  supposed  that  the  Gregorian  and 
Hermogenian  were  but  one  code.— Justinian  code,  the 
body  of  Roman  law  compiled  and  annotated  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  reigned  A.  d.  527-565. 
This  consists  of  the  Pandects,  or  the  condensed  opinions 
of  the  jurists,  in  fifty  books,  the  Institutiones,  and  the  No- 
vella or  Novella  Constitutions , a collection  of  ordinances, 
the  whole  forming  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  or  body  of 
civil  law,  the  most  important  of  all  monuments  of  juris- 
prudence.—Ludlow’s  code.  See  code  o/1650,  above.— 
Papian  code,  a collection  of  Roman  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  subjects  of  the  Burgundians,  com- 
piled between  the  years  A.  D.  517  and  523.  The  German 
subjects  of  the  Burgundians  were  governed  by  the  Lex 
Gondobada.  S.  Amos.—  The  code,  the  code  of  honor 
(which  see,  above).— Theodosian  code,  a collection  of 
Roman  laws  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Theo- 
dosius II.,  first  published  A.  D.  438,  and  comprised  in  six- 
teen books. 

codeine  (ko-de'in),  n.  [<  Gr.  KuSeia,  the  head, 
poppy-head  (see  codia),  + -ine^.]  A white  crys- 
talline alkaloid  (Cig^iNOg+H^O)  contained 
in  opium  to  the  extent  of  0.1  to  0.8  per  cent. 
It  is  used  as  a hypnotic  and  to  quiet  coughs  and 
★pain.  Also  written  codein , codeina , and  codeia . 
codetta  (ko-det'ta),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  coda:  see 
+coda.~\  In  music , a short  coda, 
codex  (ko'deks),  n. ; pi.  codices  (-di-sez).  [= 
D.  G.  codex  = Dan.  kodex  = F.  codex  (in  sense 
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3)  = Sp.  codice  =:  Pg.  codice , codex,  = It.  codico, 
now  codice,  < L.  codex:  see  code .]  1.  A code. 

— 2.  A manuscript  volume,  complete  or  frag- 
mentary, as  of  a classic  work  or  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  most  famous  codices  of  the  Greek  Bible 
are  the  following  uncial  manuscripts  : the  Sinaitie  Codex, 
of  the  fourth  century,  found  by  Tischemlorf  in  1844  and 
1859  at  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  now 
in  St.  Petersburg  (part  in  Leipsic) ; the  Vatican  Codex, 
also  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome 
(contained  in  its  first  catalogue,  1475) ; the  Alexandrine 
or  Alexandrian  Codex,  of  the  fifth  century,  given  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Alexandria  in  1098,  and  presented  by  Cyril 
Lucar,  of  that  see  and  afterward  of  Constantinople,  to 
Charles  I.  of  England  in  1628,  and  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ; the  Codex  Guelferbytanus,  or  Wolfenbiittel  frag- 
ments, of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  recovered  from  a pa- 
limpsest of  Isidore  of  Seville ; the  Codex  Claromontanus, 
or  Clermont  manuscript  of  St.  Pauls  epistles,  now  in 
Paris,  a palimpsest  of  the  sixth  century,  written  over  the 
Phaethon  of  Euripides,  etc.  The  most  important  manu- 
script of  the  Vulgate  is  the  Codex  Amiatinus.  The  copy 
of  the  Gothic  Bible  known  as  the  Codex  Argenteus  (silver 
manuscript)  from  its  silver  letters  (initials  and  divine 
names  in  gold),  formerly  at  Werden  in  Westphalia,  now  at 
Upsala  in  Sweden,  is  noted  both  for  this  peculiarity  and 
as  being  the  most  important  of  the  few  extant  remains 
of  the  Gothic  language.  Among  secular  books,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Codex  Ambrosianus  of  the  Iliad, 
containing  58  pictures,  of  all  existing  manuscript  illus- 
trations retaining  most  of  the  character  of  good  antique 
art. 

Till  the  8th  century,  when  it  fell  altogether  into  disuse, 
the  Estrangelo  continued  to  be  employed  for  uncial  man- 
uscripts and  ornate  codices. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  287. 
3.  A collection  of  approved  medical  formulas, 
with  the  processes  necessary  for  forming  the 
compounds  referred  to  in  it:  as,  the  French 
codex. 

codfish  (kod'fish),  n.  [<  cod2  + fisW~.]  1.  A 
cod;  a fish  of  the  genus  Gadus. — 2.  The  flesh 
of  the  cod  as  an  article  of  food : as,  a dish  of 
codfish. — Codfish  aristocracy,  a derogatory  designa- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  persons  who  make  a vulgar 
display  of  rapidly  or  recently  acquired  wealth  (as  if  it 
were  the  result  of  dealing  in  codfish). 

codfish-ball,  codfish-cake  (kod'fish-bal,  -kak), 

n.  See  fish-cake. 

Cod-fisher  (kod'fish //er),  n.  1.  A person  em- 
ployed in  fishing  for  cod. — 2.  A vessel  used  in 
this  business. 

cod-fishery  (kod'fish"er-i),  n.  1.  The  business 
or  operation  of  fishing  for  cod. — 2.  A place 
where  fishing  for  cod  is  carried  on. 

Codger  (koj'er),  n.  [Prob.  a var.  of  cadger t,  q.  v. 
For  change  of  vowel,  cf.  lodger'2  for  badger 3, 
coddle 2 with  dial,  caddie.]  1.  A mean,  miser- 
ly man. — 2.  An  old  fellow;  an  odd  person; 
a character:  usually  with  old:  as,  a rum  old 
codger.  [Slang.] 

He’s  a rum  codger,  you  must  know ; 

At  least  we  poor  folk  think  him  so. 

IF.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax,  iii.  1. 
A few  of  us  old  codgers  meet  at  the  fireside. 

Emerson,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  584. 

3.  A fellow;  a chap:  a familiar  term  of  ad- 
dress, used  in  a slighting  way.  [Slang.] 

That's  what  they’ll  do  with  you,  my  little  codger. 

D.  J err old. 

I haven’t  been  drinking  your  health,  my  codger. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  lx. 

cod-glove  (kod'gluv),  n.  A thick  glove  without 
fingers,  worn  in  trimming  hedges.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Codiaf,  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nuSna,  also  audio,  and 
audit,  the  head ; of  plants,  the  head,  esp.  of  the 
poppy.]  In  hot.,  the  top  or  head  of  any  plant, 
hut  especially  of  the  poppy.  Bailey,  1733. 
Codiseum(k6-di-e'um),  n.  [NL.  (Jussien,  1824, 
from  Rumph,  1743),  < codiho,  native  name 
(Tidore).]  An  untenable  name  for  Fhyllaurea, 
a genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Euphorbiacese. 
In  Brazil  P.  variegata  has  been  a political  emblem, 
the  green  and  yellow  of  the  foliage  of  some  varieties 
being  the  national  colors.  This  species  is  in  common 
cultivation  in  greenhouses,  under  the  name  Croton.  See 
Phyllaurea,  in  the  supplement. 

codical  (kod'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  codex  ( codic -),  a 
code,  etc.,  4-  -at.]  Relating  to  a codex  or  to  a 
code;  of  the  nature  of  a code  or  codex, 
codices,  n.  Plural  of  codex. 
codicil  (kod'i-sil),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  kodicil  = G. 
codicill  = F.  codicille  = Sp.  codicilo  = Pg.  codi- 
cillo  = It.  codicillo , < L.  codicillus , pi.  codicilli,  a 
writing,  letter,  later  in  sing,  a cabinet  order, 
supplement  to  a will,  dim.  of  codex  (codic-),  a 
writing,  etc. : see  codex,  code.~\  A writing  by 
way  of  supplement  to  a will,  and  intended  to 
be  considered  as  a part  of  it,  containing  any- 
thing which  the  testator  wishes  to  add,  or  a 
revocation  or  explanation  of  something  con- 
tained in  the  will. 

codicillary  (kod-i-sil'a-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  codicilla - 
ris,  i arius , < L.  codicillus : see  codicil.']  Of  the 
nature  of  a codicil. 
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codification  (kod'T-fi-ka'shqn),  n.  [=  F.  codifi- 
cation; as  codify  + -ation.]  The  act  or  process 
of  reducing  to  a code  or  system ; especially,  in 
law,  the  reducing  of  unwritten  or  case  law  to 
statutory  form. 

Science  is  but  the  codification  of  experience,  and  it  is 
helpless  without  the  data  which  experience  furnishes. 

J.  Fiske.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  37. 

Both  those  who  affirm  and  those  who  deny  the  expe- 
diency of  codifying  the  English  law,  visibly  speak  of  Codi- 
fication in  two  different  senses.  In  the  first  place,  they 
employ  the  word  as  synonymous  with  the  conversion  of 
Unwritten  into  Written  Law.  Codification  is,  however, 
plainly  used  in  another  sense,  flowing  from  the  association 
of  the  word  with  the  great  experiment  of  Justinian,  . . . 
to  give  orderly  arrangement  to  this  written  law — to  de- 
liver it  from  obscurity,  uncertainty,  and  inconsistency — 
to  clear  it  of  irrelevancies  and  unnecessary  repetitions — 
to  reduce  its  bulk,  to  popularize  its  study,  and  to  facilitate 
its  application.  Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  362. 

codifier  (kod'i-fi-er),  n.  One  who  codifies  or  re- 
duces to  a code  or  digest. 

Even  the  legendary  account  represents  William,  not  as 
an  innovator,  but  as  the  codifier  of  the  laws  of  Edward. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist.  Norman  Conquest,  V.  267. 

codify  (kod'i-fl),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  codified,  ppr. 
codifying.  [=  F.  codifier;  as  code  + -fy.  The 
words  codify  and  codification  were  first  used  by 
Jeremy  Bentkam.]  1.  To  reduce  to  a code  or 
digest,  as  laws. 

These  laws  were  no  doubt  in  general  agreement  with 
the  Canon  Law : and  at  length  the  later  of  them  were  codi- 
fied in  close  imitation  of  the  Decretals. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix. 

The  scholastic  philosophy  was  an  attempt  to  codify  all 
existing  knowledge  under  laws  or  formula)  analogous  to 
the  general  principles  of  justice. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  211. 
2.  To  arrange  or  systematize  in  general;  make 
an  orderly  collection  or  compendium  of;  epit- 
omize. 

So  far  from  setting  special  value  on  the  spontaneous  un- 
artificial morsels,  which  are  to  us  the  bonnes  bouches  of 
letter-writing,  these  men  [medieval  collectors]  actually 
cut  them  out  of  their  codified  letters.. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  127. 

codilla  (ko-dil'a),  n.  [Prob.  dim.  (cf.  LL.  codi- 
cula)  of  L.  coda  for  cauda,  tail.  See  coda.]  The 
coarsest  part  of  hemp  or  flax  which  is  sorted  out 
by  itself. 

codille  (ko-dil'),  ».  [F.  codille,  < Sp.  codillo, 

codille  (at  ombre),  prop.  Imee  (of  quadrupeds), 
angle,  dim.  of  codo,  elbow,  cubit,  < L.  cubitus, 
elbow,  cubit:  see  cubit.']  A term  at  ombre 
when  the  challenger  loses  the  game.  He  then 
‘gives  codille’  to  the  ombre  and  loses  double. 
.She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th’  approaching  ill, 

Just  ill  the  jaws  oi  ruin,  and  Codille. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  iii.  92. 

codiniact,  >>■  [Formerly  also  codiniak,  codiniacke, 
< OF.  codignac,  also  codignat,  cotignat,  = It. 
codognato,  cotognato,  < ML.  *codiniatum,  codon- 
hatum,  cotoneatum,  prop,  cydoniatiim,  < L.  cy- 
donia,  cotonia,  ML.  also  cidonia,  etc.,  quince: 
see  coin2,  quince,  and  of.  qmddany.]  Quince 
marmalade;  quiddany.  Minsheu;  Bailey. 
codist  (ko'dist),  n.  [<  code  + -ist.]  A codifier; 
one  who  favors  the  making  or  use  of  legal  codes. 
[Rare.] 

codivision  (ko-di-vizh'on),  n.  [<  co-2  + divi- 
sion.] Division  or  classification  according  to 
two  different  modes  or  principles : as,  the  codi- 
vision of  triangles,  first  according  to  their  an- 
gles, and  second  according  to  their  sides. 
codle1,  codle2.  See  coddle 1,  coddle 2. 
codlint  (kod'lin),  n.  A frequent  form  of  cod- 
ling2, 2. 

Cod-line  (kod'lin),  n.  A small  hemp  or  cotton 
line  nsed  in  fishing  for  cod. 

codling1  (kod'ling),  n.  [Also  codlin,  codlyng, 
quodling,  quadling,  quadlin;  ME.  querdlyng, 
querdelyng : origin  unknown.  Usually  re- 
ferred to  coddle 2,  boil  or  stew  (as  an  apple 
fit  to  be  eaten  only  when  stewed) ; but  the  re- 
quired precedent  form  coddling -apple  is  not 
found,  and  the  resemblance  seems  to  be  acci- 
dental: sue  coddle2.  AS.  cod-reppel,  a quince- 
pear,  a quince,  though  formally  as  if  (in  E.)  < 
cod2  + apple,  is  prob.  adapted  from  ML.  *co- 
donia,  cotonia,  for  cidonia,  cydonia,  a quince : 
see  codiniac,  coin2,  quince.]  1.  A variety  of 
apple,  especially  a variety  too  harsh  to  be 
eaten  raw;  hence,  an  unripe  apple. 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a man,  nor  young  enough  for  a 
boy ; as  a squash  is  before  ’tis  a peascod,  or  a codling 
when  ’tis  almost  an  apple.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5. 

A codling,  ere  it  went  his  lip  in, 

Wou’d  strait  become  a golden  pippin.  Swift. 

In  July  come  gilliflowers  of  all  varieties,  early  pears 
and  plums  in  fruit,  gennitings  and  codlings. 

Bacon,  Gardens. 


codling 

2.  One  of  several  cultivated  varieties  of  kitchen 
apple  with  large  or  medium-sized  fruit. — 3.  pi. 
Limestones  partially  burnt.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 4.  The  tree  which  bears  codlings;  a 
codling-apple  tree. 

It  is  the  custom  to  make  . . . hedges  of  quodlings, 
plums,  and  vines. 

Austen,  Fruit  Trees,  I.  66.  N.  E.  D. 

Hot  codlings,  roasted  apples  at  one  period  cried  and  sold 
in  the  streets  of  London. 

If  I be  not  deceived.  I ha'  seen  Summer  go  up  and  down 
with  hot  codlings , and  that  little  baggage,  her  daughter 
Plenty,  crying  six  bunches  of  radish  for  a penny. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun’s  Darling,  iii.  3. 

codling2  (kod'ling),  n.  [<  ME.  codling,  prop,  a 
young  cod,  but  applied  to  several  different  fish; 
dim.  of  cod2.]  1.  The  young  of  the  common 
cod  when  about  the  size  of  the  whiting.  Day. 
A Codd,  first  a Whiting,  then  a Codling,  then  a Codd. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  215. 
2.  A gadoid  fish  of  the  genus  Urophycis,  as 
the  American  U.  chuss  and  U.  tenuis. 
codling3  (kod'ling),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
balk  sawed  into  lengths  for  staves.  K.  H. 
Knight. 

codling-moth  (kodTing-moth),  n.  The  Carpo- 
capsa  pomonella  (Linnseus),  a common  and  wide- 
spread pest  of  apple-orchards.  The  egg  is  laid  in 
the  calyx-end  of  the  forming  apple,  and  the  larva  feeds  on 


Codling-moth  and  Apple-worm  ( Carpocapsa  pomonella'), 
natural  size. 

a,  piece  of  an  apple,  showing  the  work  of  the  larva ; b,  point  of  en- 
trance of  the  larva  ; d,  pupa ; ' e,  larva  or  caterpillar ; /,  £■,  imago  or 
moth ; h,  head  of  larva,  enlarged ; i,  cocoon. 

the  pulp  around  the  core.  There  are  two  broods  annually, 
the  second  passing  the  winter  in  the  larval  state  within  a 
slight  silken  cocoon.  The  insect  has  been  introduced  into 
different  parts  of  the  world  with  the  cultivated  apple. 

codlins-and-cream  (kod'linz-and-krem'),  n. 
A European  species  of  willow-Herb,  Epilobium 
hirsutum : so  called  from  the  odor  of  its  bruised 
leaves,  which  resembles  that  of  a once  favorite 
dish. 

cod-liver  (kod'liv//er),  n.  The  liver  of  a cod- 
fish.- Cod-liver  oil  ( oleum  morrhuce ),  an  oil  obtained 
from  the  liver  of  the  common  cod  ( Gadus  callarias)  and 
allied  species.  In  medicine  it  is  of  great  use  as  a nutritive 
in  certain  debilitated  conditions.  There  are  three  grades 
known  in  commerce,  pale  or  shore,  pale-brown  or  straits, 
and  dark-broum  or  banks,  the  first  being  the  purest. 

cod-murderer  (kod'mer//der-er),  n.  An  appa- 
ratus in  use  at  Peterhead,  Scotland,  consist- 
ing of  a long  piece  of  lead  with  snoods  passed 
through  holes  at  intervals,  bearing  a hook  at 
either  end,  without  bait.  The  cod  strikes 
against  the  lead,  and  one  or  other  of  the  hooks 
generally  secures  it.  Day. 

codo  (kd'db),  n.  [Sp.,  < L.  cubitus,  a cubit:  see 
cubit,  codille .]  A Spanishlinear  measure,  a cubit, 
half  a vara,  especially  half  a Castilian  vara, 
or  16.44  English  inches,  = 41.75  centimeters. 
The  name  is  also  applied  by  Christians  in  Morocco  to  the 
dhira'  or  cubit  of  22.5  English  inches,  = 67.1  centimeters. 

codon  (ko'don),  n.  [Gr.  nudov,  a bell.]  1.  A 
small  bell. — 2.  The  bell  or  flaring  mouth  of  a 
trumpet. 

Codonella  (ko-do-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kMov, 
a bell,  + dim.  -ella.]  The  typical  genus  of  Co- 
donellidce,  containing  oceanic  infusorians  with 
two  circlets  of  oral  cilia,  the  outer  long  and 
tentaculiform,  the  inner  spatulate.  C.  galea, 
C.  orthoceras,  and  C.  campanella  are  Mediter- 
ranean species.  Haeckel,  1873. 

codonellid  (ko-do-nel'id),  n.  A member  of  the 
family  Codonellidce. 

Oodonellidae  (ko-do-nel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Codonella  4-  - idee .]  A family  of  infusorians, 
named  from  the  genus  Codonella. 
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Codonoeca  (ko-do-ne'ka),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ni> tiuv, 
a bell,  + obcof,  a house.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Codoncecidce.  C.  costata  is  an  American 
salt-water  form,  with  an  erect  hell-shaped  lorica  upon  a 
long  rigid  stalk.  II.  J.  Clark,  1886. 

codonoecid  (ko-do-ne'sid),  n.  A member  of  the 
Codoncecidce. 

Codoncecidse  (ko-do-ne'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Codonoeca  + -idee.)  A family  of  animalcules, 
solitary,  uniflagellate,  inhabiting  an  erect  pe- 
dicellate lorica,  to  the  bottom  of  which  they 
are  fixed  in  a sessile  manner,  and  not  attached 
by  a secondary  flexible  pedicle.  They  are 
found  in  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Codonosiga  (ko’do-no-sl'ga),  n.  [NL.  (H.  J. 
Clark,  1866,  in  form  Codosiga),  < Gr.  kuSoiv,  a 
bell,  + myi),  silence.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Codonosigidcc.  Also  Codosiga. 
codonosigid  (ko-do-nos'i-jid),  n.  A member  of 
the  Codonosigidce. 

Codonosigid*  (ko//do-no-sij'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Codonosiga  + -idee.  ] A family  of  animalcules, 
free-swimming  or  attached,  solitary  or  socially 
united,  entirely  naked,  and  secreting  neither 
independent  loricfe  nor  gelatinous  zoocytia. 
They  have  a well-developed  collar,  encircling  the  base  of 
a single  terminal  flagellum ; contractile  vesicles,  2 or  3 in 
number,  posteriorly  located;  and  the  endoplast  is  sub- 
spherical  and  subcentral. 

codonostoma  (ko-do-nos'to-ma),  n. ; pi.  codonos- 
tomas  (-maz),  codonostomata  (k6//do-nos-to'ma- 
ta).  [NL.,<Gr.  suduv,  abell,  + crlma,  mouth.] 
In  zobl.,  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  disk, 
swimming-bell,  or  nectocalyx  of  a medusa,  or 
the  similar  opening  of  the  bell  or  gonocalyx 
of  a medusiform  gonophore ; the  orifice  of  the 
umbrella,  through  which  its  cavity  communi- 
cates with  the  exterior. 

Codosiga  (ko-do-si'ga),  n.  [NL. : see  Codono- 
+siga.\  Same  as  Codonosiga.  H.  J.  Clark,  1866. 
cod-piece  (kod'pes),  n.  In  medieval  male  cos- 
tume, a part  of  the  hose  in  front,  at  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  legs,  made  loose  or  in  the  form  of 
a flap,  or  in  some  cases  separately  attached: 
it  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  extreme  tight- 
ness of  the  garment  from  about  1475  to  1550. 
Cod-pole  (kod'pol),  n.  A local  (Buckingham- 
shire and  Berkshire)  English  name  for  the  fish 
otherwise  called  miller’ 8-thumb. 
codulet,  '«■  An  obsolete  form  of  cuttle. 
cod-wormt  (kod'werm),  n.  [ME.  codworme ; 
variant  of  cadworm,  caddis-worm.']  A caddis- 
worm  or  case-worm.  I.  Walton. 

Coe1!,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  koe,  koo  (Sc.  ka, 
kae,  kay),  < ME.  co,  coo,  koo,  ca,  ka,  kaa  (<  AS. 
*ca  or  *cah  ?)  = D.  kaa  = OHG.  chaha,  c/id=Dan. 
kaa  = Sw.  kaja  = Norw.  kaae  (of.  F.  dial,  erne, 
OP.  cave,  dim.  caiiette),  a jackdaw : a var.  of  AS. 
*ce6h,  ced,  > ME.  choge,  *chouge,  choughe,  mod. 
E.  chough,  q.  v.,  being  an  imitation  of  the  bird’s 
cry:  see  caw1,  of  the  same  imitative  nature. 
Hence  cadaw,  caddow.  See  caddow,  chough, 
caw1.]  A jackdaw;  a chough. 

Coo,  byrde  or  schowhe,  monedula,  nodula. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  84. 
Coe2  (ko),  n.  [E.  dial.,  = Sc.  cow  = MD.  kouwe, 
I).  kouw,  a cage,  = MLG.  koje  = MHG.  kowe, 
kouwe,  G.  kaue,  a coe,  also  a cage  (cf.  ML.  caga, 
a cage),  < ML.  cavia  for  L.  cavea,  a hollow, 
cave:  see  cage  and  cave1,  and  cf.  coy2.]  In  min- 
ing, a hut  built  over  a shaft  to  protect  it  or  to 
hold  ore,  tools,  etc. 
cceca,  n.  Plural  of  caecum. 

Ccecilia,  n.  See  Ccecilia,  1. 
coecum,  n. ; pi.  cceca.  _ See  caecum. 
coeducation  (ko-ed/'u-ka'shon),  n.  [<  co-1  + 
education .]  JoiDt  education;  specifically,  the 
education  of  young  men  and  young  women  in 
the  same  institution. 

coefficacy  (ko-ef'i-ka-si),  n.  [<  co- 1 + efficacy .] 
Joint  efficacy ; the  power  of  two  or  more  things 
acting  together  to  produce  an  effect.  Sir  I. 
Browne.- 

coefliciency  (ko-e-fish'en-si),  n.  [<  coefficient: 
see  -ency .]  Cooperation;  joint  power  of  two 
or  more  things  or  causes  acting  to  the  same 
end. 

The  managing  and  carrying  on  of  this  work,  by  the  spir- 
it’s instrumental  coej/iciency.  Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

coefficient  (ko-e-fish'ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  co-1  + 
efficient .]  I.  a.  Cooperating;  acting  in  union 
to  the  same  end. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  unites  in  action  with 
something  else  to  produce  a given  effect ; that 
which  unites  its  action  with  the  action  of  an- 
other.— 2.  In  alg.,  a number  or  other  constant 
placed  before  and  multiplying  an  unknown 
quantity  or  variable  or  an  expression  eontain- 
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ing  such  quantities ; also,  a number  multiply- 
ing a constant  or  known  quantity  expressed 
algebraically — that  is,  by  the  letters  a,  b,  etc. 
Thus,  3 is  the  coefficient  of  x,  2ab%  the  coefficient  of  y, 
and  2 the  coefficient  of  ab%,  in  the  polynomial  Zx  + 2ab%y. 
3.  In  phys.y  a numerical  quantity,  constant  for 
a given  substance,  and  used  to  measure  some 
one  of  its  properties : as,  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  any  substance  is  the  amount  which 
the  unit  of  length  (surface  or  volume)  expands 
in  passing  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

The  ratio  of  the  strain  to  the  stress  is  called  the  coeffi- 
cient of  pliability.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  311. 

Binomial  coefficient.  See  binomial. — Coefficient  of 
elasticity  or  Of  resilience,  the  ratio  of  the  numerical 
value  of  a stress  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  strain  pro- 
duced by  it.  — Coefficient  Of  friction,  the  resistance  to 
sliding  between  two  surfaces  divided  by  the  pressure  be- 
tween them.— Coefficient  of  homology,  the  constant 
anharmonic  ratio  between  corresponding  points  of  two 
figures  in  homology,  the  point  where  the  line  through 
these  points  cuts  the  axis  of  homology  and  the  center  of 
homology,  or  between  two  corresponding  rays,  the  line 
from  their  intersection  to  the  center  of  homology,  and  the 
axis  of  homology.— Coefficient  Of  torsion,  the  angle  of 
torsion  produced  in  a wire  of  unit  dimensions  by  a force  of 
unit  moment.— Cubical  coefficient  of  expansion,  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  volume  of  a body  of  unit  volume 
with  the  temperature.—  Differential  coefficient,  in  the 
calculus,  the  measure  of  the  rate  of  change  of  a function 
relatively  to  its  variable.  A partial  differential  coefficient 
is  the  measure  of  the  rate  of  change  of  a function  of  sev- 
eral independent  variables  relatively  to  one  of  them.  A 
second  differential  coefficient  is  the  differential  coefficient 
of  the  differential  coefficient  of  a function,  both  differ- 
ential coefficients  being  taken  relatively  to  the  same  va- 
riable. Third,  fourth,  etc.,  differential  coefficients  are 
coefficients  formed  in  a way  analogous  to  that  by  which 
the  second  differential  coefficient  is  obtained.— Direc- 
tional coefficient,  of  an  imaginary  quantity,  the  quo- 
tient after  dividing  the  quantity  by  its  modulus.— Dy- 
namical coefficient  of  viscosity,  the  rate  at  which 
the  velocity  of  a fluid  moving  everywhere  in  the  same 
direction,  but  with  velocities  measured  by  the  distances 
from  a fixed  plane,  is  transmitted  tangentially  to  a unit 
distance  through  the  fluid.— Kinetic  coefficient  of  vis- 
cosity, the  dynamical  coefficient  of  viscosity  divided  by 
the  density;  the  index  of  friction  of  a fluid.— Laplace’s 
coefficients,  certain  quantities  used  in  the  development 
of  expressions  by  spherical  harmonics.— Linear  coeffi- 
cient Of  expansion,  the  rate  of  expansion  of  a bar  of  unit 
length  with  the  temperature.  — Virtual  coefficient,  of  a 
pair  of  screws,  the  quantity  (a  4-  b ) cos  0-^  d sin  0,  where 
a and  b are  the  pitches,  d is  the  least  distance  between 
the  screws,  and  0 is  the  greatest  angle  between  their  or- 
thogonal projections. 

coefficiently  (ko-e-fish'ent-li),  adv.  By  cooper- 
ation. 

coehorn  (ko'horn),  n.  [After  the  Dutch  engineer 
Coehorn  (1641-1704),  who  invented  it.]  A small 
mortar  for  throwing  grenades,  light  enough  to 
be  carried  by  a small  number  of  men,  usually 
four.  Also  spelled  cohorn. 

coel-.  The  form  of  ccelo-  before  a vowel. 

coela,  n.  Plural  of  caelum. 

ccelacanth  (se'la-kanth),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  One 
of  the  Ccelacanthidce. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Ccelacanthidce. 

Coelacanthi  (se-la-kan'thi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  Ccelacanthus,  q.  v.]  In  Agassiz’s  system  of 
classification,  a family  of  ganoid  fishes  prima- 
rily equivalent  to  Ccelacanthidce,  but  including 
many  heterogeneous  forms,  among  which  were 
the  living  Osteoglossidae,  Amiidee,  and  Cerato- 
dontidae. 

ccelacanthid  (se-la-kan'thid),  n.  An  extinct 
fish  of  the  family  Caelacanthidce. 

Ccelacanthid*  (se-la-kan'thi-de),«.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ccelacanthus  + -idee.]  A family  of  fishes,  ex- 
emplified by  the  genus  Ccelacanthus,  including 
forms  with  rounded  scales,  2 dorsal  fins,  each 
supported  by  a single  2-pronged  interspinous 
bone,  paired  fins  obtusely  lobate,  caudal  fin 
diphycercal,  air-bladder  ossified,  and  notochord 
persistent.  The  species  are  extinct,  and  flourished  from 
the  Carboniferous  formation  to  the  Cretaceous.  Also  Coe - 
lacanthini,  Coelacanthoidei. 

coelacanthine  (se-la-kan'thin),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Coelacanthi  + -ine1.]  I.  a.  Having  hollow 
spines,  as  a fish;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the 
Coelacanthi. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Coelacanthini. 

Coelacanthini  (seHa-kan-thl'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Huxley),  < Ccelacanthus  + -ini.]  Same  as  Cce- 
lacanthidce. 

coelacanthoid  (se-la-kan'thoid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Ccelacanthus  + -oid.]  I.  a.  Belating  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Ccelacanthidce. 

II.  n.  A ccelacanthid. 

Coelacanthoidei  (se,/la-kan-thoi'de-i),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Bleeker,  1859),  < Ccelacanthus  + - oidei .] 
Same  as  Ccelacanthidce. 

Ccelacanthus  (se-la-kan'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Agas- 
siz, 1843),  < Gr.  Koihec,  hollow,  + anavda,  thorn, 
spine.]  The  typical  genus  of  ganoid  fishes  of 
the  family  Ccelacanthidce : so  called  from  their 
spines,  which  were  ossified  only  superficially, 


Ccelacanthus 

and  have  become  hollow  in  the  course  of 
petrifaction. 

Cffilanaglyphie  (se  " la  - na  - glif ' ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Koi'Aog,  hollow,  + anaglyphic,  q.  v.]  An  epithet 
applied  to  that  species  of  carving  in  relief  in 
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Coelops 


century,  a name  of  various  modifications  of  coeloma  (se-16'ma),  re. ; pi.  calomata  (-ma-ta). 
the  harpsichord,  clavichord,  and  pianoforte,  in  [NL.,<  Gr.  W^a(r-),  ahollow,  cavity, < Ko;'lo'iv, 

winch  the  usual  tone  of  the  instrument,  was  moi™  i.  _n . 


which  the  usual  tone  of  the  instrument  was 
alterable  at  will  by  certain  mechanical  devices. 
Also  ccelestino,  calison. 


v-  u T /T  / carving  m rener  m Also  calestmo,  calison. 

??iP  of  tte  represented .projects  ccelestino  (sel-es-te'no),  n.  Same  as calestine*. 

surrounding  Plane,  therelief  being  coelia  (se'li-ii),  re.:  pi.  ccelice  (-e).  [NL.,  < Gr. 

t,Cdee?,ly  meismS  tlle  Outlines.  ./.  T.  soiXia,  a cavity,  Lollow,  < xoiAof,  hollow:  see 
ytaiKe.  l his  is  the  most  usual  method  of  relief  in  an-  coelum.']  Any  one  of  the  ventricles  or  othpr 
cient  Egyptian  work,  the  figures  when  carved  being  bright-  oavitioa  of  0 1 

ly  colored,  and  the  incised  outline  being  apparent  only  cavitl®8  °*  ™ie  Dram,  an  encephalic  cavity;  an 
by  side  light.  Also  koilanaglyphic , coilanaglyphic.  See  encephalocele.  Also  spelled  Celia . [Rare.] 
cavo-niievo.  _ cceliac,  a.  See  celiac. 

coelanum  (se-la'ri-um),  pi.  calaria  (-a),  coeliadelphus  (se'li-a-del'fus),  re. ; pi.  caliadel- 
LjNL.,<  Gr.  fcoMdf,  hollow.]  In  zool,  the  epith'e-  phi  (-fi).  [NL.,  < Gr!  tauXia,  a hollow  (mod.  ab- 
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lium  of  the  body-cavity  or  coeloma ; a kind  of 
vasalium  or  endothelium  lining  the  serous  sur- 
faces. It  is  divided  into  the  parietal  coelarium  or  exo- 
coelanum  and  the  visceral  coelarium  or  endocoelarium. 

Haeckel.  Also  called  coelom-epithelium. 

Ccelebogyne  (se-le-boj'i-ne),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.<  cffiliSra  Cse-li-air'™)  » 
L.  ccelebs,  Calebs,  unmarried  (see  celibate), + Ur.  hollow  ^mod  abdomen) 
)m  a woman.]  A generic  name  proposed  by  ■ ■ ’ 

J.  Smith  for  the  peculiar  euphorbiaceous  Aus- 
tralian plant  Alehornea  ilicifolia,  in  appear- 
ance much  resembling  the  European  holly. 

The  pistillate  plant  has  long  been  in  cultivation  in 
European  gardens,  and  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
it  produces  seeds  without  the  action  of  pollen,  an  instance 
of  the  phenomenon  of  parthenogenesis,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  nlants. 


domen),  + aSeA<p6g,  alike:  see  - adelpltia .]  In 
teratol.,  a monstrosity  in  which  two  bodies  are 
united  at  the  abdomen.  Also  spelled  c eliadel- 
phns. 

C 00 line,  re.  Plural  of  coelia. 

[NL.,  (.  Gr.  koi /la,  a 

, „ — ,,  + aypa,  a catching 

(mod.  gout) ; as  chiragra,  podagra .]  Inpathol., 
gout  in  the  abdomen.  Also  spelled  celiagra. 

ccelialgia  (se-li-al'ji-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  soMa, 
a hollow  (mod.  abdomen),  + a?.yog,  pain.]  In 
pathol.,  pain  in  the  belly.  Also  spelled  celi- 
algia. 

coelian  (se'li-an),  a.  [<  coelia  + -an.)  Of  or 


ingly  rare  in  plants.  “ sr*~  ji  vv>  l'  j \jl  ui  from  the  archenteron  A Him  ft 

coelebs  (se'lebs),  re.  [<  L.  Calebs,  Calebs,  a bach-  L t^TiLre  GheTaTls  of  / ^lomate  ($*K),  a anfre! 

elor:.  see  celibate .]  1.  A bachelor:  used  as  a cli)  Also  Wlf18  walls  °f  a ventri ““  ' A— 

q'w-l;Pf0pei'  narae  : as>  “ Caslebs  in  Search  of  pTliWn  Pq„®d  ^ 
a Wife  ” (the  title  of  a book  by  Hannah  More)  0 i-l  ail,  a\  See  celibian. 

Coelebs  has  become  a benedick.  7 Te  r r i ' C®.ll?en°USt  «•  [<  L-  calum, 


Coelebs  has  become  a benedick 

2.  [NL.]  In  ornith.,  an  old 


G.  P.  li.  James. 
now  the  specific, 


prop,  calum,  heaven  (see  ceil,  n.),  + -genus:  see 
- genous .]  Heaven-born.  Bailey. 


V ; , , ' . lu,vv  me  specinc,  - genous .j  tieaven-Dorn.  Bailey. 

name  of  the  chaffinch,  Fringilla  Calebs : made  a coeline  (se'lin),  a.  [<  Gr.  noilia,  a hollow  (mod 
eenenc  term  bv  Olivier  in  isnn  _i_  .......  - „ ) . . 


generic  term  by  Cuvier  in  1800. 

COBlelmintll  (se'lel-minth),  n.  One  of  the  Calel- 
mintha;  a cavitary. 

Coelelmintha  (se-lel-min'thii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
iwiAog,  hollow,  + eAftivc  (IXpivd-),  a worm,  a tape- 
worm.]  In  Owen’s  system  of  classification,  a coelo-. 
division  of  Entozoa,  comprising  internal  para-  ’ ” 
sitic  worms  which  have  an  alimentary  canal  or 
digestive  cavity,  and  including  the  cavitaries, 
roundworms,  threadworms,  etc. : the  opposite 
of  Sterelmintha. 

ccelelminthic  (se-lel-min'thik),  a.  [<  Calel- 
mintha  + -ic. ] Belonging  to  or  resembling 
the  Calelmintha. 

Coelentera  (se-len'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

Koi'Aoq,  hollow,  + evrepov,  intestine:  see  entera .] 

1.  A phylum  or  subkingdom  of  animals,  one 
of  the  prime  divisions  of  Metazoa,  containing 
aquatic  and  almost  invariably  marine  animals 
with  a distinct  enteric  cavity  opening  by  a 
mouth  and  communicating  freely  with  the  gen- 
eral body-cavity  (whence  the  name).  This  gen- 
eral cavity  is  known  as  an  enteroccele,  in  distinction  from 
an  intestinal  canal  proper.  The  walls  of  the  body  are  sub- 
stantially  composed  of  two  layers,  an  inner  or  endoderm 
5 ^ a.1,1  outer  or  ectoderm.  The  nervous  system  is  very  in- 
aennite,  except  in  certain  medusa;,  and  there  is  no  proper 
blood- vascular  system.  Peculiar  stinging-organs,  thread- 
?£11<®hCiYda^  °.r,  uematocysts  are  very  generally  present 
"n  ud  the  Cniaaria  or  ccelenterates  proper),  and  in  most 
cases  the  an-angement  of  parts  or  organs  is  radiate,  as  is 
especially  observable  in  the  disposition  of  tentacles  around 
vile  mOVlth,  n nTirAdu/,K/.«  G — v i • j.  i 


make  hollow, . < Kol/iog,  hollow : see  calum.) 
The_  body-cavity  of  a metazoic  animal,  as 
distinguished  from  the  intestinal  cavity; 
generally  the  periaxial,  perivisceral,  or  peri- 
enteric space  in  which  reproductive  cells  are 
produced  and  nitrogenous  waste  secreted ; 
the  ccelum.  The  coeloma  is  derived  from  the  en- 
teron,  and  is  a part  of  the  enteric  cavity  which  has,  in 
all  Coelomata , lost  its  connection  with  that  portion 
which  constitutes  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  adult, 
though  it  may  retain  its  connection  with  the  enteron 
m the  young  stage  of  certain  groups.  In  Arthropoda 
and  Mollusca  it  is  much  reduced.  Also  spelled  coelom, 
coelome. 

Coelomata  (se-lo'ma^ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  prop.  pi. 
of  an  adj.  *c'aloma":  see  caloma.)  1.  A term 
used  by  E.  R.  Lankester  to  cover  a second  or 
higher  grade  or  series  of  Metazoa,  including  all 
metazoic  animals  indiscriminately  excepting 
the  sponges  and  coelenterates,  which  consti- 
tute a first  or  lower  series  of  Metazoa  called 
Coelentera.  The  word  connotes  the  formation  of  a ceelo- 
ma,  or  body-cavity,  distinct  from  the  enteric  cavity,  not  in 
common  therewith,  as  in  Coelentera.  [Little  used.] 

2.  [ l . c.]  In  cmbryol.,  the  diverticula  or  buds  of 
tlm  archenteron  or  primitive  stomach,  out  of 
which  a cceloma  is  formed  after  their  separation 
from  the  archenteron.  A.  Hyatt. 
icelomate  (se-lo'mat),  a.  and  n.  [As  coelom , 
caloma{t-),  with  term,  accom.  to  -afeL  Cf.  ca- 
lomatous.)  I.  a.  Having  a coeloma  or  body- 
cavity  : the  opposite  of  acalomate  or  acaloma- 
tous.  Also  calomatous. 

r The  Mollusca  agree  in  being  Ccelomate  with  the  phyla 
\ ertebrata,  Platyhelmia  (Flat-worms),  Echinoderma,  Ap- 
pendiculata  (Insects,  Hinged-worms,  &c.),  and  others. 

if.  it.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  633. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Calomata. 
coelomatic  (se-lo-mat'ik),  a.  [<  caloma(l-)  + 
-ic.)  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a coe- 
loma. Also  calomic. 

The  two  coelomatic  tubes  nipped  off  from  the  enteron 
gradually  increase  in  size. 

Gegenbaur , Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  216. 

calomate  + 


,,  - ...  .....  iKnituciesanmui 

reproduction  is  usually  sexual,  distinct  gen- 
erative organs  being  present,  the  ova  and  spermatozoa 
being  discharged  by  the  mouth  : but  multiplication  also 
takes  place  by  budding  and  fission.  The  Coelentera  prop- 
er,  or  Cindaria,  are  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
Actinozoa  and  Hydrozoa , including  all  tne  sea-anemones, 
corals,  acalephs,  medusas,  etc.  In  a wider  sense,  the 
sponges  and  ctenophorans  are  also  included. 

2.  A lower  series  or  grade  of  metazoic  ani- 
mals  including  the  Porifera  or  sponges  and 
Nematopliora  or  cmlenterates  proper:  used  in 
distinction  from  Calomata,  which  covers  all 
higher  Metazoa  indiscriminately.  E.  B.  Lan- 
kester.  [Little  used.]  — Ccslentera  nematopliora, 
n®ma"®Ph°rans>  cnidarians,  or  coelenterates  which  have 
thread-cells.  See  Cnidaria,  Nematophora. — Ccelentera 
ponfera,  the  sponges,  which  have  no  thread-cells.  See 
lonfera. 

Coelenterata  (se-len-te-ra  'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of calenteratus  ."see  caienterate.)  Same 
as  Ccelentera. 

coelenterate  (se-len'te-rat),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 

calenteratus,  1 Gr.  koiloq,  hollow,  -I-  evrepov,  in- 
testine : see  entera .]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Calentera. 

In  such  coelenterate  animals  as  polypes,  we  see  the  parts 
moving  in  ways  which  lack  precision. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p,  67. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  animal  subkingdom  tiYation 
oelentera.  coelom  (se'lom),  n 
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abdomen),  + -inel.  Cf . celiac,  caliac.)  Relating 
to  the  belly.  Also  spelled  celine.  [Rare.] 
ccelison  (sel’i-son),  n.  [<  L.  calum,  prop,  ca- 
lum, heaven,  + sonus,  sound.]  Same  as  cales- 
tine 2. 

[NL.,  etc.,  K Gr.  sol/.n-r,  yEolic  nol/or, 

hollow,  akin  to  L.  cavus,  hollow  (but  not  to  E. 

hollow) : see  cave i and  ceil,  re.]  An  element  , ,.,mip.  Aiiat.  ^ 

. m mode™  scientific  compounds  of  coelomatous  (se-lom'a-tus),  a.  [As 
h0l  ?(’  Same  as  calomate. 

/ /[mNL;  Cfls40d?"(i')-i  coelome  (se'lom),  re.  Same  as  caloma. 

Havin^boiw  °6ovC  = ^- lootli.)  coelom-epithelium  (seGom-ep-i-the^H-um),  n. 
Having  hollow  teeth,  specifically  applied  to  Same  as  calarium. 

soM-toothed !S’m  dlStmctl0n  ^rom  pleodont,  or  Coelomi  (se-lojmi),  re.  pi.  _ [NL.,  < Gr .joihzpa, 

Coelogaster  (se-lo-gas'ter),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  koi- 
Xof,  hollow,  + yaaryp,  belly.]  1.  A genus  of 
hymenopterous  insects.  Schranlc,  1780. — 2.  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  weevil  fam- 
ily,. Curculionula,  founded  by  Schonherr  in  1837 
to  include  those  phytobious  species  in  which 
the  third  tarsal  joint  is  dilated,  the  proster-  OI  structure  tnar 
num  is  provided  with  antecoxal  ridges,  and  the  *8TCUP  °.f  an™5's- 
eyes  are  inserted  under  distinct  superciliary  cceiomlc  (sf-lom 
ridges.  Three  species  are  North  American  ; they  are  of 
small  size  and  black  color,  with  or  without  whitish  mark- 
ing, and  are  found  on  low  plants  near  water. 

Ccelogenys  (se-loj'e-nis),  re.  [NL.(Illiger,  1811), 

< Gr.  KoiAog,  hollow,  + yevvc,  chin,  cheek,  = E.  , - - 

chin.)  A genus  of  hystrieomorph  rodents,  of  the  COClO-imvigatlon  (seHo-nav-i-ga'shon),  re. 
family  Dasyproctida,  containing  the  paca,  C.  pa-  “ prop,  calum,  heaven  (see  ceil,  re.),  . 

co,  charaeterizedbythe  enormous  expansion  and  navigation.)  _ That  branch  of  navigation  in 

which  the  position  of  a ship  is  determined  from 
observations  of  one  or  more  heavenly  bodies : 


a hollow,  cavity:  see  caloma.)  in  Haeckel’s 
classification,  one  of  the  classes  or  main  di- 
visions of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  all 
worms  except  the  Acalomi  (which  see),  and 
also  the  Botifera,  Polyzoa,  and  Tunicata;  worms 
which  have  an  enteron  or  intestine.  It  is  there- 
fore rather  a general  biological  term  for  a worm-like  type 
of  structure  than  the  name  of  a well-defined  zoological 

ik),  a.  [<  caloma  + -ic.) 

Same  as  calomatic. 

The  Mollusca  are  also  provided  with  special  groups  of 
cells  forming  usually  paired  or  median  growths  upon  the 
walls  of  the  ccelomic  cavity. 

E.  R.  Lankester , Encyc.  Brit.,  XYI.  633. 

[< 


Calentera. 

coelestin,  coelestine^  (se-les'tin),  «.  Same  as 

celestite. 

coelestine2  (se-les'tin),  n.  [<  L.  calestinus, 
heavenly:  see  Celestine.)  In  the  eighteenth 


same  as  nautical  astronomy. 

Cceloneura  (se-lo-nu'ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
koiAoc,  hollow,  + neuron, "q.  v.]  Animals  whose 
neuron  is  hollow,  as  that  of  vertebrates:  sy- 
nonymous with  Chordata.  Wilder,  Amer.  Nat., 
XXI.  (1887)  914. 

cceloneural  (se-lo-nu'ral),  a.  [As  Caloneura 
+ -al.)  Having  a neuroccele  or  hollow  neu- 
ron ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Calo- 
neura. 

Coelopneumonata  (se-16-nu-mo-na'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Menke,  1828),  < Gr.  KoiAog,  hollow,  + nvev- 
puv,  lung.]  A section  of  gastropods:  same  as 
Calopnoa.  It  included  the  orders  Coelopneumonata 
gymnostoma,  or  the  inoperculate,  and  C.  operculata,  or 
the  operculate  pulmoniferous  gastropods. 

Coelopnoa  (se-lop'no-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Schweig- 
ger,  1820),  < Gr.  kju/oc,  hollow,  + -ervoor,  < TTVeiVj 
breathe.]  A section  of  gastropods  including 
both  the  inoperculate  and  operculate  pulmo- 
. i4.iT?-  ° — uiuuadio,  nates : same  as  Coelopneumonata. 
fWi!rge’  handsome  flowers,  favorites  m cul-  Coelops  (se'lops),  n.  [NL.  (ef.  Gr.  koiIu nfc,  hoi-' 

low-eyed),  < Gr.  /coi/lof,  hollow,  4-  hip,  eye,  face.] 


Paca  ( Ccelogenys  paca). 

excavation  of  the  bones  of  the  cheeks,  whence 
the  name.  The  paca  is  the  only  living  representative 
of  the  genus,  but  remains  of  other  species,  as  C.  laticeps 
and  C.  major,  have  been  found  in  the  bone-caves  of  Brazil. 

Ccelogyne  (se-loj'i-ne),  re.  [NL.  (so  calledfrom 
the  deeply  excavated  stigma),  < Gr.  /coiAof,  hol- 
low, + yvvq,  a woman  (in  mod.  bot.  a stigma).] 
A large  genus  of  East  Indian  epiphytic  orchids 

1171  rn  1 Q nrfo  Tv  o n ,1  c nw,  /->  4 1 /.  - ■ . . . — . A?  1 / * _ i 


Same  as  cceloma. 


A pen-axial  cavity,  the  coelom  or  body-cavity,  which  is 
essentially  the  blood-space,  and  receives  the  nutritive 
products  of  digestion  and  the  waste  products  of  tissue- 
change  by  osmosis  [in  the  Coelomata ]. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  633. 


v AIVUVI  VV  , 1 U/y/,  c/C,  IdCC.J 

A genus  of  horseshoe-bats,  of  the  family  Rhino- 
lopliidw  and  subfamily  Phyllorhinince , contain- 
ing C.  frithi,  of  India,  Java,  and  Siam,  it  is 
characterized  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  nose-leaf,  a short 
calcar,  a small  interfemoral  membrane,  and  a long  index 
metacarpal.  E.  Blyth , 1849. 


coelosperm 
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coerce 


Coelosperm. 

Section  of  ccelospermous  fruit  of  Corian- 
drum,  enlarged,  a,  a,  the  curved  seed. 


coelosperm  (se'lo-sperm),  n.  [<  Gr.  nol'Xo g,  hol- 
low, + onep/ia,  seed.]  In  hot. : (a)  The  seed  of 
some  umbellif- 
erous plants,  so  

curved  longitu-  - 1 

dinally  as  to 
form  a concavi- 
ty on  the  inner 
surface, as  in  the 
coriander.  ( h ) 

An  umbellifer- 
ous plant  which 
is  characterized 
by  a ccelosper- 
mous seed. 

ccelospermous  (se-lo-sper'mus),  a.  [<  coelo- 
sperm + -ous.]  Having  longitudinally  curved 
^seeds,  or  coelosperms. 

coelostat  (se'lo-stat),  n.  [<  L.  ccelum,  cselum, 
the  heavens,  + Gr.  wards,  fixed.]  A form  of 
siderostat  or  heliostat  which  shows  the  image 
of  the  sky  reflected  in  a plane  mirror  as  sta- 
tionary. The  plane  mirror  is  attached  to,  and  is  paral- 
lel to,  the  polar  axis ; this  axis  rotates  at  the  rate  of  one 
complete  revolution  in  48  hours,  instead  of  in  24  hours  as 
in  the  other  forms.  It  possesses  the  great  advantage  over 
other  types  that  the  field  of  view  does  not  rotate  about  its 
center.  The  Observatory  (London),  Aug.,  1895,  p.  301. 

ccelum  (se'lum),  n. ; pi.  ccela  (-la).  [NL.,  < Gr. 

koTXov,  a hollow,  neut.  of  Koflog,  hollow.]  The 
general  cavity  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding the  special  cavities  of  the  thorax,  ab- 
domen, and  pelvis ; the  cceloma.  [Rare.] 
CCSlurid  (se-lu'rid),  n.  A dinosaurian  reptile  of 
the  family  Cceluridce. 

Cceluridse  (se-lu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Coelurus 
+ -idee.']  A family  of  dinosaurian  reptiles  with 
the  anterior  cervical  vertebrte  opisthoecelian 
and  the  rest  biconcave,  very  long  and  slender 
metatarsal  bones,  and  the  bones  of  the  skele- 
ton pneumatic  or  hollow. 

Coelurus  (se-lu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  noi'/og,  hol- 
low, + oiipa,  tail.]  A genus  of  dinosaurian  rep- 
tiles, typical  of  the  family  Cceluridce.  Marsh, 
1879. 

coembody  (ko-em-bod'i),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
coembodied,  ppr.  coembodying.  [<  co-1  + em- 
body.] To  unite  or  incorporate  in  one  body. 
[Rare.] 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  will  then  become  coembod- 
ied in  this  Divine  body.  Brooke , Fool  of  Quality,  II.  252. 

coemeterialt,  ccemeteryt.  Obsolete  spellings  of 

cemeterial,  cemetery. 

coemption  (ko-emp'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  coemp- 
cion,  < L.  coemptio(n-),  < coemere,  pp.  coemptus, 
buy  together,  < co-,  together,  + emere,  buy:  see 
co-1  and  emption.]  If.  Joint  purchase;  the 
sharing  with  another  of  what  is  bought. 

Coemption  is  to  seyn  comune  achat  or  hying  togidre, 
that  weere  estabelyssed  upon  the  poeple  by  swich  a manere 
imposiscion,  as  whoso  bowhte  a bossel  corn,  he  moste  yeve 
the  kynge  the  fifte  part. 

Gloss  in  Chaucer's  Boethius,  i.  prose  4. 

2.  The  act  of  purchasing  all  of  a given  commod- 
ity that  is  for  sale,  with  a view  to  controlling 
its  price. 

Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale,  where  they 
are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich. 

Bacon , Riches. 

3.  In  Rom.  laic,  one  of  the  modes  of  civil  mar- 
riage, consisting  in  a sort  of  mutual  sale  of  the 
parties,  effected  by  the  exchange  of  a small 
sum  of  money  and  other  ceremonies. 

By  the  religious  marriage  or  Confarreation ; by  the  high- 
er form  of  civil  marriage,  which  was  called  Coemption; 
and  by  the  lower  form,  which  was  termed  Usus,  the  Hus- 
band acquired  a number  of  rights  over  the  person  and 
property  of  his  wife,  which  were  on  the  whole  in  excess 
of  such  as  are  conferred  on  him  in  any  system  of  modern 
jurisprudence.  Maine,  Ancient  Law  (3d  Am.  ed.),  p.  149. 

coemptor  (ko-emp'tor),  n.  [L.,  < coemere,  pp. 
coemptus,  buy  up:  see  coemption.]  One  who 
purchases  all  that  there  is  of  any  commodity, 
ccen-.  See  cceno-. 

ccenssthesia  (se-nes-the'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  also 
ctmcesthesis,  Gr.  Koivdg,  common,  + aloOrjcug, 
perception : see  esthetic.]  Same  as  ccenestliesis. 
coensesthesis,  n.  [NL.]  See  ccenestliesis. 
coenanthium  (se-nan'thi-um),  n. ; pi.  ccenantliia 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  uoivdg,  common,  + avOog,  a flow- 
er.] Same  as  clinanthium. 
ccenation,  n.  See  cenation. 
coendou,  coendoo(ko-en-do'),«.  [Galibi.]  The 
prehensile-tailed  porcupine  of  Brazil,  Cerco- 
labes  prehen silis.  Having  been  used  as  a scien- 
tific name  in  the  original  description  of  the 
tree-porcupines,  Coendou  has  become  the  ge- 
neric name. 

coenenchym,  n.  Same  as  ccenenchyma. 


coenenchyma  (se-neng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
som if,  common,  + eyxvpa,  an  infusion,  < eyxE‘vt 
infuse,  pour  in,  < kv,  = E.  in1,  + xeiv,  pour, 
akin  to  E.  gush.]  In  zool.,  the  calcified  tissue 
of  the  coenosarc  of  actinozoans;  a substance 
which  results  from  the  calcification  of  the  coe- 
nosarc of  compound  Actinozoa,  and  which  may 
form  a large  part  of  the  calcareous  matter  of  a 
zoanthodeme,  uniting  the  thecae  or  eorallites  of 
the  individual  anthozobids.  Also  coenenchyme, 
coenenchym. 

There  are  cases,  again,  in  which  the  calcareous  deposit 
in  the  several  polyps  of  a compound  Actinozoon,  and  in 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  coenenchyma,  remains  loose 
and  spicular.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  140. 

ccenenchymal  (se-neng'ki-mal),  a.  [<  coenen- 
chyma + -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
coenenchyma:  as,  ccenenchymal  tubes, 
coenenchymatous  (se-neng-kim'a-tus),  a.  [< 
ccenenchyma(t-)  + -o?ts.]  Consisting  of  coenen- 
chyma ; having  the  character  of  coenenchyma. 
coenenchyme  (sf-neng'klm),  «.  Same  as  cce- 
nenchyma. 

coenesthesia  (se-nes-the'si-a),  n.  Same  as  cce- 

nesthesis. 

ccenestliesis,  coentesthesis  (se-nes-the'sis),  n. 
[NL.  ccenwsthesis,  < Gr.  soivog,  common,  + aladyaig, 
perception : see  esthetic.]  The  general  sense  of 
life,  the  bodily  consciousness,  or  the  total  im- 
pression from  all  contemporaneous  organic 
sensations,  as  distinct  from  special  and  well- 
defined  sensations,  such  as  those  of  touch  or 
sight.  Also  ccensesthesia,  coenesthesia. 
CO-enjoyt  (ko-en-joi'),  v.  t.  [<  co-1  + enjoy.]  To 
enjoy  together  with  another.  [Rare.] 

I wish  my  Soul  no  other  Felicity,  when  she  has  shaken 
off  these  Hags  of  Flesh,  than  to  ascend  to  his,  and  co-enjoy 
the  same  Bliss.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  7. 

coeno-.  [NL.,  etc.,  ccmo-  (E.  also  ceno-),  < Gr. 
koivo-,  combining  form  of  u oivdg,  common:  see 
com-,  and  ceno-2,  cenobite,  etc.]  An  element  in 
some  compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  mean- 
ing ‘common.’ 

coenobia,  n.  Plural  of  coenobium. 

Coenobita,  coenobite,  etc.  See  Cenobita,  etc. 
coenobium  (se-no'bi-um),  n.;  pi.  coenobia  (-a)  or 
(in  def.  1)  camobiums  (-umz).  [LL.  (NL-.),  < 
Gr.  Koivdfhov,  life  in  community,  prop.  neut.  of 
uoivdfhog,  adj.,  living  in  communion,  < Koivdg, 
common,  + {Hog,  life.]  1.  A community  of 
monks  living  under  one  roof  and  under  one 
government;  a monastery;  a religious  com- 
munity. 

A high  spiritual  life  and  intellectual  cultivation  within 
the  numerous  camobiums  was  quite  compatible  with  prac- 
tical paganism  and  disorder  outside. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  450. 

An  Irish  coenobium  of  the  earliest  type  was  simply  an 
ordinary  sept  or  family  whose  chief  had  become  Christian, 
and  making  a gift  of  his  land,  either  retired,  leaving  it  in 
the  hands  of  a comarba,  or  remained  as  the  religious  head 
himself.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  248. 

2.  [NL.]  In  zool.,  the  mulberry-like  mass  of  a 
compound  protozoan,  or  cluster  of  many  unicel- 
lular animals  in  one  stock:  originally  applied 
by  P.  Stein  to  the  spherical  clusters  of  monads 
at  the  ends  of  the  branched  pedicels  of  certain 
infusorians. — 3.  [NL.]  In  bot.:  (a)  A name  of 
the  fruit  peculiar  to  the  Roraginacese  and 
Mentliacese,  consisting  of  four  distinct  nutlets 
around  a common  style,  (b)  A special  type 
of  cell  aggregation  forming  a colony  among 
certain  of  the  Protococcacese,  a family  of  grass- 
green  algae.  It  is  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  usually  definite 
number  of  cells  after  the  divisions  in  the 
mother-cell,  all  the  cells  belonging  typically 
to  the  same  generation.  Examples  are  Volvox 
and  Pandorina . Also  spelled  cenobium. 

coenoblast  (se'no-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  Koivdg,  com- 
mon, + pXaaTdg,  germ.]  In  sponges,  an  indiffer- 
ent germinal  tissue  forming  the  core  or  primi- 
tive mesoderm  whence  the  true  mesoderm  and 
the  endoderm  both  arise.  Marshall. 

Marshall  . . . figures  the  larva  as  filled  up  solidly  by  a 
ccenoblastic  membrane  in  which  a central  cavity  appears 
surrounded  by  the  cells  of  an  endoderm  and  a mesoderm, 
both  differentiated  from  the  coenoblast.  This  name  ap- 
pears to  us  to  embody  an  essential  distinction  which  ought 
to  be  made  between  tile  primitive  layer  and  the  endoderm 
and  mesoderm  which  arise  from  it. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  p.  85. 

coenoblastic  (se-no-blas'tik),  a.  [<  coenoblast  + 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  coenoblast ; derived  from 
or  constituting  coenoblast. 
coenobyt,  n.  See  cenoby. 
ccencecia,  n.  Plural  of  coencecium. 
ccencecia!  (se-ne'si-al),  a.  [<  coencecium  + -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a ccenoecium. 


coencecium  (se-ne'gi-um)  n. ; pi.  ccencecia  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  Koivdg,  common,  + ohog,  a dwelling.] 
In  zool.,  a polypary;  the  chitinous  investment 
or  covering  of  the  coenosarc  of  the  hydroid  hy- 
drozoans. 

coenogamous,  ccenogamy.  See  cenogamous, 
cenogamy. 

Coenomorphse  (se-no-mor'fe),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Koivdg,  common,  + goptjifj,  form.]  In  Sundevall’s 
system  of  classification,  a cohort  of  Anisodactyli, 
of  an  order  Volucres,  consisting  of  the  touracous 
(MusophagidoS),  the  mouse-birds  ( Coliidce ),  the 
rollers  ( Coraciidce ),  and  the  Madagascan  genera 
Atelornis  and  Brachypteracias. 

Ccenopithecus (se"no-pi-the'kus),re.  [NL., < Gr. 
it oivdg,  common,  + Ttlfh/Kog,  an  ape,  monkey.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  strepsirrhine  monkeys  from  the 
Eocene.  C.  lewnroidesrepresentstheoldestform 
of  monkey  known. 

coenosarc  (se'no-sark),  n.  [<  Gr.  Koivdg,  com- 
mon, + oap{  (caps-),  flesh.]  In  zool.,  a term  ap- 
plied by  Allman  to  the  common  living  basis  by 
which  the  several  beings  included  in  a compo- 
site zoophyte  are  connected  with  one  another. 
Every  composite  zoophyte  is  thus  viewed  as  consisting  of  a 
variable  number  of  beings  or  polypites  developing  them- 
selves from  certain  more  or  less  definite  points  of  a com- 
mon coenosarc.  See  cuts  under  anthozobid  and  Coralligena. 

ccenosarcal  (se-no-sar'kal),  a.  [<  coenosarc  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a cceno- 
sarc:  as,  ccenosarcal  canals. 

ccenosarcous  (se-no-sar'kus),  a,  [<  coenosarc 
+ -ous.]  Consisting  of  coenosarc ; having  the 
character  of  coenosarc. 

CCBnosite  (se'no-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Koivdg,  common, 
+ airog,  food.]  A commensal. 

ccenosteal  (se-nos'te-al),  a.  [<  ccenosteum  + 
-al.]  Having  the  character  of  or  consisting  of 
coenosteum. 

ccenosteum  (se-nos'te-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sal- 
vor, common,  + berreov,  bone.]  In  zool.,  the 
hard,  calcareous  ectodermal  tissue  of  the  hy- 
drocorallines, as  of  millepore  coral;  the  calca- 
reous or  coral-like  mass  of  the  hydrophyton  of 
the  hydrocoralline  acalephs.  Moseley,  1881. 

ccenotype  (se'no-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  Koivdg,  common, 
+ r vitos,  impression,  type.]  A common  or  rep- 
resentative type ; an  organism  which  represents 
the  fundamental  type  or  pattern  of  structure  of 
a group.  [Rare.] 

Lucernaria,  the  ccenotype  of  the  Acalephre. 

II.  J.  Clark,  Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat,  Hist.,  1862. 

ccenotypic  (se-no-tip'ik),  a.  [<  ccenotype  + -ic.] 
Representing  a common  type ; having  the  char- 
acter of  a ccenotype. 

coenure  (se'nur),  n.  [Also,  as  NL.,  ccenurus;  < 
Gr.  Koivdg,  common,  + oiipa,  tail.]  A hydatid 
found  in  the  sheep,  producing  the  disease  called 
staggers ; the  hydatid  form  of  the  wandered 
scolex  of  the  dog’s  tapeworm  with  deutoscoli- 
ces  attached.  It  is  a bladder-worm,  cystic  worm,  or 
cysticercus  of  many  heads,  the  larva  of  Tcenia  ccenurus. 
See  cut  under  Tcenia. 

ccenurus  (se-nu'rus),  n.  [NL. : see  coenure.]  A 
cosnure : originally  mistaken  for  and  named  as 
a genus  of  worms  by  Rudolphi. 

coequal  (ko-e'kwal),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  coa-qualis, 
< L.  co-,  together,  + cequalis,  equal:  see  co-1 
and  equal.]  I.  a.  Equal  with  another  person  or 
thing,  or  with  one  another;  having  equal  rank, 
dignity,  intellectual  ability,  etc. ; of  correspond- 
ing character  or  quality. 

If  once  he  come  to  be  a cardinal, 

He'll  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

He  [Hartley  Coleridge]  had  the  poetic  temperament, 
with  all  its  weaknesses  and  dangers,  yet  without  a coequal 
faculty  of  reflection  and  expression. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  242. 

II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  is  equal  to  an- 
other or  others. 

coequality  (ko-e-kwol'i-ti),  n.  [<  coequal  + -ity, 
after  equality.]  The  state  of  being  coequal; 
equality  in  rank,  dignity,  ability,  etc. 

coequally  (ko-e'kwal-i),  adv.  In  a coequal 
manner. 

coequalness  (ko-e'kwal-nes),  n.  Same  as  co- 
equality. Bailey. 

coerce  (ko-ers'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  coerced, 
ppr.  coercing.  [=  OF.  coercer,  cohercer  = Sp. 
coercer,  < L.  coercere,  surround,  encompass,  re- 
strain, control,  curb,  < co-,  together,  + arcere, 
inclose,  confine,  keep  off:  see  arcade,  arcane, 
ark2.]  1.  To  restrain  or  constrain  by  force, 
as  by  the  force  of  law  or  authority;  especially, 
compel  to  compliance ; constrain  to  obedience 
or  submission  in  a vigorous  or  forcible  manner. 

Punishments  are  manifold,  that  they  may  coerce  this 
profligate  sort.  Ayliffe,  Parergon, 


coerce 

The  king  felt  more  painfully  than  ever  the  want  of  that 
tremendous  engine  which  had  once  coerced  refractory  ec- 
clesiastics.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  To  deprive  of  by  force ; restrain  of.  [Rare.] 

Therefore  the  debtor  is  ordered  . . . to  be  coerced  his  lib- 
erty until  he  makes  payment.  Burke,  Speech  at  Bristol. 

3.  To  enforce;  compel  by  forcible  action:  as, 
to  coerce  obedience. 

coercer  (ko-er'ser),  n.  One  who  coerces, 
coercible  ( ko-er'si-bl),  a.  [=  F.  coercible  = Pg. 
coercivel  = It.  coercibile;  as  coerce  4-  -ible.]  1. 
Capable  of  being  coerced;  too  weak  to  resist 
effectively. — 2.  Capable  of  being  condensed, 
especially  of  being  reduced  by  condensation  to 
the  liquid  state : applied  to  gases. 

Coercible  gases,  which  can  be  made  fluid  by  simply  cool- 
ing them  off,  are  called  vapours. 

Thausincj r,  Beer  (trails.),  p.  53. 

coercibleness  (ko-er'si-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  coercible, 
coercion  (ko-er'shon),  n.  [Formerly  also  coer- 
cion, = F . coertion,  coercion  (now  coercition  = 
It.  coercizione ) = Sp.  coercion  = Pg.  coerqao, 
< L.  coercio(n-),  coertio(n-),  cocrctio(n-),  contr. 
forms  of  reg.  coercitio(n-),  a restraining,  coer- 
cing, < coercere,  pp.  coercitus,  restrain,  coerce: 
see  coerce.]  1.  Compulsion;  forcible  con- 
straint ; the  act  of  controlling  by  force  or  arms. 

It  is  by  coercion,  it  is  by  tile  sword,  and  not  by  freestip- 
ulation  with  the  governed,  that  England  rules  India. 

Macaulay,  Gladstone  in  Church  and  State. 
On  looking  hack  into  our  own  history,  and  into  the  his- 
tories of  neighbouring  nations,  we  similarly  see  that  only 
by  coercion  were  the  smaller  feudal  governments  so  sub- 
ordinated as  to  secure  internal  peace. 

II.  Spencer , Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  195. 
2.  Power  of  restraint  or  compulsion. 

Government  has  coercion  and  animadversion  upon  such 
as  neglect  their  duty.  South. 

Coercion  acts,  a name  popularly  given  to  various  British 
statutes  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland, 
authorizing  arrest  and  imprisonment  without  bail  in  cases 
of  treason  and  crimes  of  intimidation,  the  suspension  of 
habeas  corpus,  search  for  arms,  etc.  The  most  noted  acts 
were  those  of  1881  and  1887.  = Syn.  Compulsion,  Constraint 
etc.  See  force. 

coercitive  (ko-er'si-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  coer- 
citif  ==  Sp.  It.  coercitivOf  < L.  as  if  *coercitivus , < 
coercitus , pp.  of  coercere , coerce : see  coerce.  ] I. 
a.  Having  power  to  coerce ; coercive. 

St.  Paul’s  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  establishing  in  the  per- 
son of  Timothy  power  of  coercitive  jurisdiction  over  pres- 
byters. Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  178. 

Coercitive  force.  See  coercive  force,  under  coercive. 

II.  n.  That  which  coerces ; a coercive. 

The  actions  of  retirements  and  of  the  night  are  left  in- 
different to  virtue  or  to  vice ; and  of  these,  as  man  can 
take  no  cognizance,  so  he  can  make  no  coercitive. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  612. 

coercive  (ko-er'siv),  a . and  n.  [<  coerce  + -ive; 
as  if  contr.  of  coercitive , q.  v.  Cf.  Pg.  coercivo.] 

I a.  Having  power  to  coerce,  as  by  law,  au- 
thority, or  force ; restraining ; constraining. 

Without  coercive  power  all  government  is  hut  toothless 
and  precarious.  SoutK 

It  is  notorious  that  propositions  may  be  perfectly  clear 
and  even  coercive,  yet  prove  on  inspection  to  be  illusorv 
G,  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  360. 
Coercive  force,  coercitive  force,  the  demagnetizing 
magnetomotive  force  which  has  to  be  applied  to  a perma- 
nent magnet,  or  in  general  to  magnetized  iron,  in  order  to 
deprive  it  of  polarity,  that  is,  to  destroy  its  remanent 
magnetism.  It  is  greatest  in  hardened  steel,  least  in  soft 
iron. 

II.  n.  That  which  coerces ; that  which  con- 
strains or  restrains. 

His  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  all  causes,  and  hath  a 
coercive  for  all.  Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons,  ii.  (Ord  MS.). 
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America,  — „ 

suckers,  or  honey-creepers  of  America.  They 
have  an  acute  and  usually  slender,  curved  bill,  and  sub- 
sist on  insects,  fruits,  and  the  sweets  of  flowers.  They  are 
of  small  size,  and  for  the  most  part  of  elegant  varied  colors 
lhe  leading  genera  are  Coereba,  Dacnis,  Diglossa.  Coni- 
rostrum.  and  Certhiola.  The  family  is  often  called  Dac- 


coextend 


tropical  and  subtropical  portions  of  coeternity  (ko-e-ter'ni-ti),  n.  [=  F.  coiterniU 
a,  the  guitguits,  flower-peckers,  honey-  = Sp.  coeternidad,  < NL.  * coceternita(t-)s,  < LL. 

, or  honev-ereeners  of  Amcrinn.  coceternus : see  coetern  and  -ity.  Otherwise,  in 

E.,  < co- 1 + eternity.']  Coexistence  from  eter- 
nity  with,  another  eternal  being. 

The  eternity  of  the  Son’s  generation,  and  his  coeternity 
with  the  Father.  Hammond,  Fundamentals. 


Vr,,  , woouatt.  xxic  lcunuy  is  oiien  cai iea  vac-  - . . wiui  me 
niaiace.  These  brilliant  little  birds  were  formerly  grouD-  n • \ rT-,  , v „ 

ed  with  the  old-world  family  known  as  Nectariniidce  and  COeur  (ker),  n.  [I.,  < OF.  cuer,  COer,  COT  (>  E. 
CmnuridcR.  with  whinh  thpvbavo  u+ti^  a-i — core i),  \ L.  cor  (cord-)  = E 

In 


wnA-wuiAu  lcuimy  miuwn  as  eciannuace  anc 
Cmnyndce,  with  which  they  have  little  affinity.  Also,  im 
properly,  Ccerebidce. 

Coerebinse  (ser-e-bi'ne),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < Coereba 


E,  Coeur. 


heart:  see  core l and  heart.] 

L1' u-:  v yoereoa  her., the  heart  of  the  shield,  other- 
-t  -tnw.]  A subfamily  of  tropical  and  subtropi-  wise  called  the  center  or  fessc- 
calAmeneanbirds^fthefamiiyCterciid^typi-  point.  Lines  and  bearings  are  snoken 
fled  by  the  genus  Coereba;  the  guitguits  proper,  of  as  being  en  coeur  when  they  pass 

through  or  are  borne  upon  the  center 
of  the  shield. 

coeval  (ko-e'val),  a.  and  n.  [< 

EL.  coarus,  of  the  same  age  (seo 
coevous ),  + -at.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  same  age: 
having  lived  for  an  equal  period. 

Like  a young  Flock 

Coeval,  newly  shorn.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

2.  Existing  from  the  same  point  of  time ; coin- 
cident in  duration : followed  by  with,  sometimes 
by  to. 

Coeval  with  man 
Our  empire  began. 

Goldsmith,  Captivity,  iii. 
The  Nymphs  expire  by  like  degrees, 

And  live  and  die  coceval  with  their  Trees. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 

3.  Coincident  in  time  j contemporary:  syn- 
chronous : followed  by  with. 

A transcript  of  an  original  manuscript  coeval  with  the 
time  of  the  ‘ Old.  ’ Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

= Syn.  Coeval,  Contemporaneous.  Coeval  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  tilings,  contemporaneous  to  persons ; but 
the  distinction  is  not  a rigid  one. 

And  yet  some  kind  of  intercourse  of  neighboring  states 
is  so  natural,  that  it  must  have  been  coeval  with  their 
foundation,  and  with  the  origin  of  law. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law.,  § 59. 
The  unfossiliferous  rocks  in  question  [Cambrian]  were 
not  only  contemporaneous  in  the  geological  sense,  but  syn- 
chronous m the  chronological  sense. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  298. 
A foreign  nation  is  a kind  of  contemporaneous  posterity. 

II.  B.  \\  allace,  Itecoll.  of  Man  of  the  World,  II.  89. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  same  age  or  period ; a con- 
temporary in  age  or  active  existence. 

O my  coevals!  remnants  of  yourselves, 

Poor  human  ruins  tottering  o’er  the  grave. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  109. 

, F fc>rl°rn  among  his  coevals;  his  juniors  cannot  be 
his  friends.  Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 

All  great  authors  seem  the  coevals  not  only  of  each  other 
but  of  whoever  reads  them.  * 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  177. 


Blue  Guitguit  ( Coereba  cyanea). 


Coereba  cyanea  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana  is  a brilliant  bird 
of  the  size  of  a sparrow,  its  plumage  being  deeply  and  gor- 
geously dyed  with  azure,  verditer,  and  velvet-black,  au- 
ranged  in  a bold  and  striking  manner.  Its  nest  is  neatly 
woven  and  pensile  on  the  extremity  of  a slender  twig 
Also,  improperly,  Ccerebince. 

Cffirebine  (ser'e-bin),_  a.  [<  Ccereba  + -ine  1.] 

Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Ccerebidce. 

coerectant  (ko-e-rek'tant),  ci.  r ( co-l  -f-  erect 
+ -anV.]  jn  /jer. , set  up  together,  or  erected 
side  by  side : said  of  any  bearings, 
coerected  (ko-e-rek'ted),  a.  [<  co-l  + erect  + 

-ed2.]  _ Same  as  coerectant. 
coerulein,  n.  See  cerulein. 
coerulescent,  a.  See  cerulescent. 
coessential  (ko-e-sen/shal),  a.  [(  co- 1 + essen- 
tial; = Sp.  coesencial  = Pg.  coessendal.]  Hav- 
ing the  same  essence. 

eternaIly  CZZTt  «•  [=Sp-  It.  ooevo,<  LL. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity.  com  us>  of  the  same  age,  < L.  co-,  together,  + 

coessentiality  (ko-e-sen-shi-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  co-  ag6:  See  co"1'  ayl’  and  age^  Same  as 

essential  + -ity.~]  The  quality  of  being  coessen- 

tial,  or  Of  the  same  essence.  Supposing  some  other  things  coevous  to  it. 

dilHyP“nt“  coexecutor  (ko-eg-zek'u-tor),  ».  ITmiITo”" 

•SSSSSSS?'**** !S&{  A SsZSSSr* “■ 

coestablishment  (ko-es-tab'lish-ment),  n.  [<  “c^rtces^zekfl1^ ’ p1’  f°ex; 
co-l  + establishment.]  Joint  establishment.  Anoint  Executrix  1 ‘ C<  executrix.] 

A coestablishment  of  the  teachers  of  different  sects  of  cnpvist.Vkn  e<r  vi«t'1  i r T?  ^ . c 

Christians.  Bp.  Watson,  Charge  1791  C°eX1St  (KO-eg-ZISt  ),  V.  1.  [=  F.  coexister  = Sp. 

Pg.  coexistir  = It.  coesisterc;  as  co- 1 + exist.] 


coercively  (ko-er'siv-li),  adv.  By  constraint  or 
coercion.  Burke. 

We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  a rule  coercively  estab- 
lished by  an  invader  the  same  traits  as  in  a rule  that  has 
grown  up  from  within.  II.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 469. 

coerciveness  (ko-er'siv-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  coercive  or  constraining. 

Fears  of  the  political  and  social  penalties  (to  which  I 
think,  tue  religious  must  be  added)  have  generated  . ’ 
[the]  sense  of  coerciveness. 

H.  Spencer , Data  of  Ethics,  p.  127. 

Coereba  (se're-ba),  n.  [NL. ; sometimes  improp. 
Ccereba;  < Braz.  guira-ccerebay  name  of  some 
guitguit  (Marcgrave, Willnghby,  Ray,  etc.).  The 
bird  to  which  the  word  Ccereba  was  first  attached 
as  a book-name  was  Certhia  cyanea  (Linnseus), 
uowCwreba  cyanea.  First  made  a generic  name 
“y ,Yie’H°I .J11 1807.]  The  typical  genus  of  birds 
ot  the  tamily  Ccerebidce,  containing  a number  of 
species  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  continen- 
tal America,  as  C.  cyanea,  C.  ecerulea,  etc.  See 
cut  under  Ccerebinw. 

Crarebidae  (se-reb'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ccereba 
i oscine  passerine  birds 

related  to  the  warblers  and  creepers,  confined 


coetanean  (ko-e-ta'ne-an),  n.  [<  LL.  cocetaneus , 
of  the  same  age  (see  coetaneous),  + -an.]  One 
of  the  same  age  with  another.  Aubrey.  [Rare.] 
coetaneous  (ko-e-ta'ne-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  coetaneo 
= Pg.  It.  coetaneo,  < LL.  cocetaneus , of  the  same 
age,  < L.  co- , together,  + cctas , age:  see  age.] 
Of  the  same  age  with  another ; beginning  to 
exist  at  the  same  time ; coeval.  Also  spelled 
coetaneous.  [Rare.] 

Every  fault  hath  penal  effects  coetaneous  to  the  act. 

Government  of  the  Tongue,  § 5. 

So  mayest  thou  be  coetaneous  unto  thy  elders,  and  a 
father  unto  thy  contemporaries. 

coetaneously 

etaneous  manner.  Also  spelled  cocetaneously. 
coeternf  (ko-e-tern7),  a.  [<  ME.  coeterne  = 
Sp*  Pg-  It.  coeterno,  < LL.  coceternus , < L.  co-, 
together,  + wternus , eternal : see  co-1  and  etern, 
eternal.]  Same  as  coeternal. 
coeternal  (ko-e-ter'nal),  a.  [As  coetern  + -al; 
or  < co-1  + eternal.  Cf.  F.  coeternel.]  Existing 
with  another  from  eternity. 

.The  Son  . . . through  coeternal  generation  receiveth 
of  the  Father  that  power  which  the  Father  hath  of  him- 
se^*  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  4. 

Hail,  holy  Light ! offspring  of  heaven  first-born, 

Or  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  2. 


O . 1 Vdrlb  b.  J 

l o exist  at  the  same  time  with  another,  or  with 
one  another. 

In  the  human  breast 

Two  master  passions  cannot  coexist.  Campbell. 
It  was  a singular  anomaly  of  likeness  coexistinq  with 
perfect  dissimilitude. 

Hawthorne , Blithedale  Romance,  vii. 

coexistence  (ko-eg-zis'tens),  n.  [=  F.  coexis- 
tence = Sp.  Pg.  coexistencia ; as  co-l  + existence.] 
Existence  at  tbe  same  time  ; contemporary  ex- 
istence. 

Without  the  help,  or  so  much  as  the  coexistence,  of  any 
condition.  J er.  Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  § 18. 

Coexistence. 


coexistent  (ko-eg-zis'tent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  co- 
existent = Sp.  Pg.  coexistente  = It.  coesistente; 
as  co-l  + existent:  see  coexist.]  I.  a.  Existing 
at  the  same  time  ; coincident  in  duration. 

The  law  of  coexistent  vibrations.  Whewell. 

II,  ii.  A thing  existing  at  the  same  time  or 
in  immediate  connection  with  another. 

He  seems  to  have  thought  that  . . . every  property  of 
an  object  has  an  invariable  coexistent,  which  he  called  its 
form-  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  III.  xxii.  § 4. 

coexpand  (ko-eks-pand'),  v.  i.  [<  co-l  + ex- 
pand.] To  expand  together  equally;  expand 
over  the  same  space  or  to  the  same  extent. 


coeternally  (ko-e-ter'nal-i),  adv.  With  coeter-  coextend  (ko-eks-tend'Y  v.  [=  Sp.  coextender  • 
mty,  or  joint  eternity.  Booker.  as  «-i  + extend.]  I.  trims.  To  extend  equally ; 


coextend 
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coffer 


cause  to  extend  through  the  same  space  or 
duration ; place  so  as  to  coincide  or  occupy  the 
same  extent  or  space. 

According  to  which  the  least  body  may  be  coextended 
with  the  greatest.  Boyle , Works,  I.  503. 

ii.  intrans.  To  reach  to  or  attain  the  same 
place,  time,  or  duration:  used  with  with. 
coextension  (ko-eks-ten'shon),  n.  [<  co-1  + 
extension.  ] The  mutual  relation  of  two  or  more 
objects  or  (in  logic)  terms  which  have  the  same 
extension. 

coextensive  (ko-eks-ten'siv),  a.  [<  co-1  + ex- 
tensive.] Having  the  same  extension.  ( a ) Oc- 
cupying the  same  extent  of  space  or  duration 
of  time. 

Rome  first  extended  her  citizenship  over  all  Italy,  and 
her  dominion  over  the  whole  Mediterranean  world,  and 
then,  by  another  stage,  she  made  her  citizenship  coexten- 
sive with  her  dominion. 

E.  A.  Freeman , Amer.  Lects.,  p.  315. 
(6)  In  logic,  having  the  same  breadth,  or  logi- 
cal extension. 

coextensively  (ko-eks-ten'siv-li),  adv.  So  as 
to  exhibit  coextension. 

coextensiveness  (ko-eks-ten'siv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  coextensive.  Bentham. 
coff,  cofet,  a.  [ME.,  < AS.  caf,  quick,  sharp, 
prompt.]  Quick ; sharp ; impetuous ; bold. 

The  luthere  cotie  devuel.  Ancren  Riwle , p.  G6. 

If  he  clothed  man  se,  co/he  [the  adder]  waxeth. 

Bestiary  (Old  Eng.  Misc. , ed.  Morris),  I.  150. 

CO-factor  (ko-fak'tor),  n.  [<  co-1  + factor .] 
In  alg.,  one  of  several  factors  entering  into  the 
same  expression : thus,  a coefficient  is  a con- 
stant co-factor. 
cofet,  a.  See  cof. 

CO-feoffee  (ko-fef'e),  re.  [<  co-1  + feoffee.1!  One 
of  two  or  more  joint  feoffees ; a person  en- 
feoffed with  another. 

CO-feoffert,  n.  Same  as  co-feoffee. 

Y*  Edwarde  Dockerey,  William  Dodyng,  and  other 
theyr  cofeoffers  ...  be  full  feaflde  in  fe  simple  off  and  in 
all  suche  lands,  etc.  Richmond , Wills,  32. 

cofert,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  coffer. 
coff  (kof),  if.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  coft,  ppr.  coffing. 
[A  back  formation  from  ME.  coft,  pret.  and 
pp.,  answering  to  MD.  dial,  coft,  cofte,  Dan. 
fcjobt,  dial,  koft  (with  ft  for  orig.  pt,  as,  re- 
versely, in  Icel.  lopt  for  loft),  pp.  of  MD.  copen, 
buy:  see  catch i,  if.]  1.  To  buy.  [Obsolete  or 
Scotch.] 

He  that  all  man-kynd  coft  fra  care. 

Wyntown,  Cron.  IX.  54.  N.  E.  D. 

A hundir  egs  . . . war  cofte  for  a Frenche  sous. 

Dalrymple,  tr.  Leslie’s  Hist.  Scot.,  p.  63.  N.  E.  D. 

My  milk-white  steed, 

That  I hae  coft  sae  dear. 

The  Broomfield  Hill  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  133). 

That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie. 

Burns,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 

2f.  To  acquire  ; get,  otherwise  than  by  buying. 

* Used  improperly’  {Jam.).  N.  E.  D. — 3f.  To 
pay  for;  expiate;  purchase  forgiveness  of  by 
sacrifice. 

The  knycht  to  Chryst,  that  deit  on  tre, 

And  coft  our  synnis  deir. 

The  Bludy  Serk  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  151). 

coff  at,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  coffee. 

Coffea  (kof'e-a),  n.  [NL.  : see  coffee.']  A con- 
siderable genus  of  shrubs,  of  the  family  Rubi- 
acece,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  Some 
^.species  yield  coffee.  See  cut  under  coffee. 
coffee  (kof7 e or  kdf'e),  n.  [First  in  17th  cen- 
tury, in  various  forms  coffee,  coff  a,  cauplie,  etc. ; 
= D.  Jcoffij  = G-.  koffee  (after  E.),  now  kciffee 
(after  F.)  = Dan.  Sw.  kaffe  (after  F.)  = Russ. 
kof e,  kofei  = F.  caffe,  coffe , now  cafe  (whence 
the  half-English  cafe,  a coffee-house)  = Sp. 
Pg.  cafe  = It.  caffb,  < Turk,  qahwe  (pronounced 
kahve ),  < Ar.  qaliwe,  qahwa,  coffee  (as  a 
liquid);  cf.  Ar.  bonn , the  coffee-berry.]  1. 
The  berry  of  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Coffea , 
of  the  family  Rubiacese.  Several  species,  but  princi- 
pally C.  Arabica,  produce  the  coffee  of  commerce.  It  is 
a native  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  but  is  now  extensively 
cultivated  throughout  tropical  countries.  It  will  grow  to 
the  height  of  16  or  18  feet,  but  is  seldom  permitted  to  ex- 
ceed 8 or  9 feet,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the 
fruit.  The  stem  is  upright,  and  covered  with  a light- 
brown  bark ; the  branches  are  horizontal  and  opposite. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clusters  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  are 
pure  white,  and  of  an  agreeable  odor.  The  fruit  is  a 
small,  red,  fleshy  berry,  having  the  size  and  appearance  of 
a small  cherry.  Each  berry  contains  two  seeds,  commonly 
called  coffee-beans  or  coffee-nibs.  When  ripe  the  berries 
are  gathered,  and  the  outer  pulp  and  the  parchment-like 
covering  of  the  seeds  are  removed.  The  Mocha  coffee  from 
Yemen  in  Arabia  is  reputed  the  best ; but  the  principal 
supplies  are  now  obtained  from  Ceylon,  Java,  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  and  Central  America.  The  Liberian  coffee- 
tree,  C.  Liberica , of  western  tropical  Africa,  has  recently 


been  introduced  into  cultivation.  It  grows  to  a greater 
size  and  yields  a much  larger  berry  than  C.  Arabica,  and 
thrives  in  low  damp  regions  where  the  latter  will  not  flour- 
ish. What  is  known  as  the  male  coffee-berry  is  simply  a re- 


Fruiting  Branch  Of  Coffee-plant  {Coffea  Arabica). 
a,  flower ; b,  section  of  berry,  showing  inclosed  nutlets  and  position 
of  embryo. 


suit  of  the  occasional  coalescence  of  the  two  seeds  of  the 
fruit  into  one,  and  differs  in  no  other  respect  from  the  or- 
dinary berry.  The  name  cherry-coffee  is  given  to  the  coffee- 
berry  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  before  the  pulp  has  been 
removed  or  the  seeds  have  been  dried. 

2.  A drink  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  coffee- 
tree,  by  infusion  or  decoction.  Before  being  used 
the  seeds  are  roasted,  and  then  ground  in  a coffee-mill,  or, 
as  in  the  East,  pounded.  The  beverage  is  best  when  made 
with  coffee-beans  freshly  roasted  and  ground.  Coffee  acts 
as  a slight  stimulant,  promoting  cheerfulness  and  removing 
languor ; but  in  some  cases  it  induces  sleeplessness  and 
nervous  tremblings.  The  use  of  it  originated  in  Abyssinia, 
passed  to  Arabia  several  centuries  later,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  made  known  in  Europe  by  A.  Pvauwolf,  a German 
physician,  whose  travels  appeared  in  1573. 

3.  By  extension,  something  made  in  imitation 
of,  used  as  a substitute  for,  or  thought  to  re- 
semble coffee:  as,  crust  coffee. — 4.  A light 
meal  resembling  afternoon  tea,  at  which  coffee 
is  served.  — 5.  The  last  course  of  a dinner,  con- 
sisting of  black  coffee. 

Directly  after  coffee.  Greville,  Memoirs,  June  5,  1831. 
Black  coffee,  strong  coffee  served  without  milk  or  cream. 

— California  coffee,  the  somewhat  coffee-like  fruit  of 
Bhamnus  Californica.—  Coffee-corn.  See  coral.—  Crust 
coffee,  a drink  resembling  coffee  in  color,  made  by  steep- 
ing in  water  browned  or  toasted  crusts  of  bread.—  Negro 
coffee,  or  Mogdad  coffee,  the  seeds  of  Cassia  occidentals, 
which  are  roasted  and  used  in  the  tropics  as  a substitute  for 
coffee,  though  they  contain  no  caffein. — Sacca  or  sultan 
coffee,  the  husks  of  the  coffee-berry,  which  are  used  to 
some  extent  with  coffee,  and  are  said  to  improve  its  flavor. 

— Swedish  coffee,  the  seeds  of  Astragalus  Bceticus,  used 
as  coffee,  and  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Hungary.— Wild  coffee,  of  the  West  Indies,  a 
name  given  to  Faramea  odoratissima,  which  is  allied  to 
true  coffee,  to  Eugenia  disticha , and  to  Casearia  Icetioides. 

coffee-bean  (kof'e-ben),  n.  The  seed  of  the 

.^coffee-tree. 

coffee-berry  (kof'e-beriri),  n.  The  fruit  of  the 
coffee-tree. 

coffee-blight  (kof 'e-blit),  n.  A microscopic  fun- 
gus, Hemileia  vast'atrix,  which  has  caused  great 
devastation  in  coffee-plantations. 

coffee-borer  (kof 'e-b6r//6r),  n.  One  of  two 
species  of  coleopterous  insects  which  bore  into 
the  stems  of  the  coffee-plant.  Xylotrechus  quadri- 
pes  is  a longicorn  beetle  which  bores  into  the  coffee-plant 
in  southern  India.  The  eggs  are  laid  under  the  bark  and 
close  to  the  root  in  November  and  December  and  hatch  in 
February,  and  the  larva  attains  full  growth  by  July.  Areo- 
cerus  coffees,  is  the  second  species.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Anthribidce,  and  is  known  as  a coffee-pest  in  South  Africa 
and  Brazil,  but  is  found  in  other  countries,  being  nearly 
cosmopolitan. 

coffee-bug  (kof 'e-bug),  n.  The  Lecanium  coffcce, 
an  insect  belonging  to  tbe  family  Coccidce,  liv- 
ing on  the  coffee-tree,  and  very  destructive  to 
coffee-plantations. 

coffee-cleaner  (kof'e-kle//nfer),  n.  1.  An  appa- 
ratus for  rubbing  off  the  envelop  of  coffee-seeds. 

— 2.  A machine  for  removing  mold,  dust,  etc., 
from  raw  coffee. 

coffee-cup  (kof'e-kup),  n.  A cup  from  which 
coffee  is  drunk,  distinctively  about  one  third 
larger  than  a tea-cup  of  the  same  set. 

coffee-house  (kof'e-hous),  n.  A house  of  enter- 
tainment where  guests  are  supplied  with  coffee 
and  other  refreshments,  and  sometimes  with 
lodging : a cafe.  Coffee-houses  in  Great  Britain  for- 
merly held  a position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
club-houses  of  the  present  day. 

Although  they  he  destitute  of  Taverns,  yet  they  have 
their  Coffa-houses,  which  something  resembles  them. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  51. 

The  coffee-house  must  not  he  dismissed  with  a cursory 
mention.  It  might  indeed,  at  that  time,  have  been  not  im- 
properly called  a most  important  political  institution.  . . . 
The  coffee-houses  were  the  chief  organs  through  which  the 
public  opinion  of  the  metropolis  vented  itself.  . . . Every 
man  of  the  upper  or  middle  class  went  daily  to  his  coffee- 
house to  learn  the  news  and  discuss  it.  Every  coffee-house 
had  one  or  more  orators,  to  whose  eloquence  the  crowd 


listened  with  admiration,  and  who  soon  became  what  the 
journalists  of  our  own  time  have  been  called  — a fourth 
estate  of  the  realm.  Macaulay. 

At  the  present  day  every  traveller  is  struck  with  the  al- 
most complete  absence  in  London  of  this  element  of  Con- 
tinental life,  but  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury coffee-houses  were  probably  more  prominent  in  Lon- 
don than  in  any  other  city  in  Europe. 

Reeky , Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iv. 
coffee-huller  (kof 'e-hul"er),  n.  A machine  for 
removing  the  husk'  which  envelops  the  seed  of 
coffee ; a coffee-cleaner, 
coffee-mant  (kof'e-man),  n.  One  who  keeps  a 
coffee-house.  Addison.  [Hare.] 

Coffee-mill  (kof'e-mil),  n.  A small  machine  or 
mill  for  grinding  coffee, 
coffee-nib  (kof'e-nib),  n.  A coffee-bean, 
coffee-nut  (kof'e-nut),  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree,  Gymnocladus  dioica. 
coffee-pot  (kof 'e-pot),  n.  A covered  pot  or  urn, 
of  metal  or  earthenware,  in  which  coffee  is  made, 
or  in  which  the  beverage  is  served  at  table, 
coffee-roaster  (kof'e-r6s"ter),  n.  1.  One  who 
prepares  coffee-beans  for  use  by  roasting  them. 
— 2.  Amachine  or  rotary  cylinder  used  in  roast- 
ing coffee-beans. 

coffee-room  (kof'e-rom),  n.  A public  room  in 
an  inn,  hotel,  or  club-house,  where  guests  are 
supplied  with  coffee  and  other  refreshments; 
now,  usually,  the  public  dining-room.  [Eng.] 
He  returned  in  a gloomy  mood  to  the  coffee-room. 

Hannay,  Singleton  Eontenoy,  i.  S. 

coffee-saget  (kof'e-saj),  n.  A coffee-house  ora- 
tor. Churchill.  [Bare.] 

coffee-shop  (kof 'e-shop^  n.  1.  A shop  where 
coffee  is  sold.— S.  An  inferior  sort  of  coffee- 
house. 

coffee-stand  (kof 'e-stand),  n.  1.  A support  for 
the  vessel  in  which  coffee  is  prepared. — 2.  A 
stall  set  up  on  the  street  for  the  sale  of  coffee 
and  other  refreshments. 

coffee-tree  (kof'e-tre),  n.  The  Coffea  Arabica, 
and  other  species  which  produce  the  berries 
from  which  coffee  is  derived.  See  coffee.  The 
wood  of  the  common  coffee-tree  is  of  a light  greenish- 
brown  or  dirty-yellow  color,  and  nearly  as  close-  and  hard- 
grained  as  boxwood ; but  the  tree  is  too  small  for  the 
wood  to  be  of  much  value.  — California  coffee-tree, 
Bhamnus  Purshiana. — Kentucky  coffee-tree,  Gymno- 
cladus dioica,  a large  csesalpiniaceous  tree  of  the  United 
States,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  used  as  a substitute 
for  coffee. 

coffein,  coffeine  (kof'e-in),  n.  [<  Coffea  + -in 2, 
-i»e2.]  Same  as  caffein. 

coffer  (kof'er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cofer,  < ME. 
cofer,  cofre,  a chest,  esp.  for  money,  ark,  rarely 
coffin  (>D.  G-.  koffer = Dan.  kuffert  = Sw.  koffert), 
< OF.  cofre,  F.  coffre  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  cofre),  a 
modification  of  older  cofin,  a chest,  > E.  coffin, 
q.  v.  For  the  change  of  the  second  syllable, 
cf.  order,  < F.  ordre,  < L.  ordo  ( ordin -).]  1. 

A box,  casket,  or  chest  (as  now  understood,  a 
large  chest),  especially  one  used  for  keeping 
valuables,  as  money ; an  ark ; hence,  figura- 
tively, a treasury ; in  the  plural,  the  wealth  or 
pecuniary  resources  of  a person,  corporation, 
nation,  etc. 

Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  l'rol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  298. 
Bot  make  to  the  [thee]  a mancioun  & that  is  my  wylle, 

A cofer  [ark]  closed  of  tres,  clanlych  planed  ; 

Wyrk  wone3  [dwellings]  therinne  for  wylde  & for  tame. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  310. 

There  he  found  in  the  knyghtes  cofer 

But  even  halfe  a pounde. 

Lytell  Qeste  of  Robyn  liode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  52). 


He  would  discharge  it  without  any  burden  to  the  queen's 
coffers.  Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

2.  In  arch.,  a sunk  panel  or  compartment  in 
a ceiling  or  soffit,  of  an  ornamental  character, 

usually  enrich- 


ed with  mold- 
ings and  having 
a rose,  pome- 
granate, star,  or 
other  ornament 
in  the  center ; 
a caisson. — 3. 
In  fort.,  a hol- 
low lodgment 
across  a dry 
moat,  from  6 to 
7 feet  deep  and 
from  16  to  18 
feet  broad.  The  upper  part  is  made  of  pieces  of  timber 
raised  2 feet  above  the  level  of  the  moat,  and  upon  them 
are  placed  hurdles  laden  with  earth,  which  serve  as  a cover- 
ing and  as  a parapet.  It  is  raised  by  the  besieged  to  re- 
pulse besiegers  when  they  endeavor  to  pass  the  ditch. 

4.  A trough  in  which  tin  ore  is  broken  to  pieces. 
— 5.  A kind  of  caisson  or  floating  dock. — 6. 
A canal-lock  chamber. 


coffer 

coffer  (kof'er),  v.  t.  [<  coffer,  n.]  1.  To  de- 

posit or  lay  up  in  a coffer : usually  with  up. 

But  what  glut  [glutton]  of  tho  gomes  [men]  may  any  good 
kachen, 

He  will  kepen  it  hym-self  & co/ren  it  faste. 

Pier 8 Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  68. 
The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  856. 

*2.  To  ornament  with  coffers,  as  a ceiling, 
coffer-dam  (kof' er-dam),  n.  1.  A water-tight 
wooden  inclosure  built  in  a body  of  water,  in 
order  to  obtain  a firm  and  dry  foundation  for 
bridges,  piers,  etc.,  by  pumping  out  the  water 
from  its  interior.  It  is  usually  formed  of  two  or  more 
rows  of  piles,  driven  close  together  and  rising  above  the 
level  of  high  water,  with  clay  packed  in  between  the  rows. 

2.  In  a war-ship,  a series  of  compartments,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  water-line  above  the  pro- 
tective deck,  built  in  the  interior  against  the 
ship’s  side  or  around  hatches,  forming  a double 
wall  which  can  be  packed  to  prevent  water 
from  entering  after  the  side  has  been  pierced 
by  shot.  In  the  U.  S.  navy,  the  packing  is  made  from 
the  pith  of  corn-stalks,  which  swells  when  wet. 

cofferer  (kof'^r-er),  n.  1.  One  who  lays  up 
treasure  in  a coffer  or  chest ; one  who  hoards 
money.  [Rare.] 

Ye  fortune’s  cofferers  / ye  pow’rs  of  wealth  1 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  550. 

2.  Formerly,  a principal  officer  of  the  royal 
household  of  England,  who  had  oversight  of 
the  other  officers  of  the  court.  He  was  next  under 
the  controller,  and  was  a member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
His  duties  are  now  performed  by  the  lord  steward  and 
paymaster  of  the  household. 

Samuel  Sandys  . . . was  raised  to  the  house  of  peers, 
and  made  cofferer  of  the  household. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  114. 

3t.  A treasurer. 

Clown.  Whither  should  this  money  be  travelled? 

Fur.  To  the  devil,  I think. 

Clown.  ’Tis  with  his  cofferer  I am  certain,  that’s  the 
usurer.  Fletcher  (and  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  ii.  2. 

coffer-fish  (kof'er-fish),  n.  A fish  of  the  genus 
. Ostracion ; a trunk-fish. 

coffering  (kof ' er-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cof- 
fer, v.]  In  mining,  the  operation  of  securing 
the  shaft  of  a mine  from  the  ingress  of  water 
by  ramming  in  clay  between  the  casing  and  the 
rock. 

COffershipt  (kof'er-sliip),  n.  [<  coffer  + -ship.'] 
The  office  of  treasurer,  cash-keeper,  or  purser. 

His  Majesty  pleased  the  people  greatly  to  put  him  from 
the  coffership.  Raleigh,  Remains  (Ord  MS.). 

coffer-work  (kof'er-werk),  n.  1.  In  arch.,  a 
surface  ornamented  with  coffers. — 2.  In  ma- 
sonry, rubble-work  faced  with  stone Coffer- 

work  ceiling.  See  ceiling. 

coffin  (kof'-  or  kof 'in),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cophin  (def.  3),  after  the  L.;  < ME.  cofin,  coffin, 
a basket,  a pie-crust  (the  sense  of  1 chest  in 
which  a dead  human  body  is  buried,’  for  which 
ME.  cofer  is  found,  does  not  belong  to  cofin  in 
ME.),  < OP.  cofin  = Pr.  cofin  = Sp.  cofin,  a 
basket,  = It.  cofano,  formerly  also  cofino,  cof- 
fino,  a basket,  trunk,  coffer,  < L.  cophinus,  a 
basket,  < Gr.  nfyivoc,  a basket.  See  coffer,  the 
same  word  in  other  ME.  and  mod.  senses.]  It- 
A basket. 

And  thei  token  the  relifs  of  broken  metis  twelve  coffins 
ful  and  of  the  fiscliis.  Wyclif,  Mark  vi. 

2f.  A mold  of  paste  for  a pie ; the  crust  of  a pie. 
See  custard-coffin. 

Of  the  paste  a coffin  I will  rear.  Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  2. 

If  you  spend 

The  red-deer  pies  in  your  house,  or  sell  them  forth,  sir, 
Cast  so  that  I may  have  their  coffins  all 
Returned  here,  and  piled  up. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  1. 

3.  The  chest,  box,  or  case  in  which  a dead  hu- 
man body  is  placed  for  burial : usually  made 
of  wood  or  lead,  but  sometimes  of  stone  or  iron, 
or  even  of  glass. 

Not  a flower,  not  a flower  sweet, 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4 (song). 
His  [Saint  Luke’s]  bones  were  brought  from  Constanti- 
nople in  an  yron  coffin.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  178. 

4t.  A paper  twisted.in  the  form  of  a cone,  used 
as  a bag  by  grocers;  a cap  or  comet. — 5.  In 
farriery,  the  hollow  part  of  a horse’s  hoof,  or 
the  whole  hoof  below  the  coronet,  including  the 
coffin-bone. — 6.  In  printing:  (at)  The  wooden 
frame  which  inclosed  the  stone  or  bed  of  the 
old  form  of  hand  printing-press.  ( b ) The  frame 
which  incloses  an  imposing-stone. — 7.  In  mill- 
ing, one  of  the  sockets  in  the  eye  of  the  runner, 
which  receives  the  end  of  the  driver.  E.  H. 
Knight. — 8.  In  mining,  old  workings  open  to  the 
day,  where  the  ore  was  raised  to  the  surface  by 
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the  cast-after-cast  method.  [Cornwall.]  — 9. 

In  ceram.,  same  as  cassette To  put  or  drive  a 

nail  in  one’s  coffin,  to  do  anything  that  may  tend  to 
shorten  one’s  days. 

coffin  (kof'-  or  kof'in),  v.  t.  [<  coffin , nf]  If. 
To  cover  with  paste  or  crust.  See  coffin , n.y  2 ; 
also  extract  under  baked-meat , 2. 

And  coffin'd  in  crust,  till  now  she  was  hoary. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Gypsies. 

2.  To  put  or  inclose  in  a coffin,  as  a corpse; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  confine  ; shut  up. 

They  Coffin  him  and  place  him  in  a roome  richly  fur- 
nished, and  couer  him  with  a sheet,  in  which  they  paint 
his  portraiture.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  446. 

Myself  will  see  him  coffin'd  and  embalmed, 

And  in  one  tomb  rest  with  him. 

Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  3. 

Tear  forth  the  fathers  of  poor  families 
Out  of  their  beds,  and  coffin  them  alive 
In  some  kind  clasping  prison. 

B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  i.  1. 
Some  coffin'd  in  their  cabins  lie,  equally 
Griev’d  that  they  are  not  dead,  and  yet  must  die. 

Donne,  The  Storm. 

coffin-boat  (kof'in-bot),  n.  A sink-boat  or  bat- 
tery used  in  shooting  wild  fowl,  especially 
ducks.  See  battery,  14.  [Chesapeake  Bay.] 
coffin-bone  (kof'in-bon),  n.  The  last  phalanx 
of  a horse’s  foot ; the  distal  phalangeal  bone. 
See  hoof. 

coffin-carrier  (kof  'in-kar^i-er),  n.  [Equiv.  to 
pall-bearer,  in  allusion  to  its  black  back.] 
The  great  black-backed  gull,  Larus  marinus. 
See  blackback,  1.  [Local,  New  Eng.] 
coffin-fish  (kof'in-fish),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Ostraciontidce.  The  name  is  applied  in  New 
South  Wales  to  Ostracion  diaphanus  and  0.  con- 
catenatus,  and  to  Jracana  lenticularis. 
coffle  (kof'l),  n.  [Also  written  caufle  and  kaf- 
fle,  and  in  the  general  sense  ‘ caravan  ’ also  cafi- 
lah,  caffilah,  kafilah,  kafila,  < Ar.  kafila,  > Pers. 
Hind,  kafila,  a caravan : see  kafila.]  A train  or 
gang  of  slaves  transported  or  marched  for  sale. 

Lundy  was  a constant  witness  of  the  horrors  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  [slave]  traffic  as  the  coffles  of  chained  victims 
were  driven  through  the  streets. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXY.  371. 

coffre-fort  (kof'er-fort),  n.  [F.,  orig.  coffrefort  : 
coffre,  a box ; fort,  < L.  fortis,  strong : see  cof- 
fer, n.,  and  fortitude.]  A strong  box,  especially 
one  of  a decorative  character,  generally  small, 
and  wrought  either  in  steel  or  a similar  mate- 
rial, for  use  in  keeping  money  or  valuable  pa- 
pers ; an  imitation  of  such  a box  in  wood  or 
the  like. 

COffret  (kof'ret),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  coffre,  a coffer: 
see  coffer,  n.]  A casket,  especially  one  of  orna- 
mental design  and  character. 

Oblong  box  or  coffret,  old  black  Boule,  height  5 inches, 
length  13  inches.  S.  K.  Cat.  Spec.  Exhib.,  1862,  No.  818. 

coflyt,  adv.  [ME.,  also  coflich,  < AS.  caflice, 
quickly,  valiantly,  < caf,  quick:  see  co/and-Zy2.] 
Quickly;  impetuously. 

The  Kynge  with  his  keene  ost  [host]  coffich  fights. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  297. 

cofound  (ko-found'),  v.  t.  [<  co-1  + found2.] 
To  found  together  or  at  the  same  time. 

It  [the  steeple  of  St.  Paul’s]  . . . was  originally  co-found- 
ed  by  King  Ethelbert  with  the  body  of  the  Church. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  London,  II.  346. 

cofounder  (ko-foun'der),  n.  [<  co- 1 + founder1.] 
A joint  founder. 

cofret,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  coffer. 
coft.  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  co'ff1. 
COg1)  (kog),  n.  [<  ME.  cogge,  coge  (after  MD. 
kogghe,  D.  kog  = MLG.  LG.  kogge  (>  G.  kogge) 
= Dan.  kogge,  kog,  kaag  = Sw.  dial,  k&g  = Icel. 
kuggr;  ML.  cogga,  coggo,  cogo ),  a var.  of  ME. 
cokke,  E.  cock1,  < OF.  coque,  a small  boat:  see 
cock1.]  1.  A small  boat;  a cockboat;  acock. 
Jason  and  Ercules  also 
That  in  a cogge  to  londe  were  ygo. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1481. 
Kaste  ancres  full  kene  into  the  water, 

Cogges  with  cablis  cachyn  to  londe, 

And  lay  so  on  lone  the  long  night  ouer. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1077. 

2.  A trading-vessel;  agalley;  a ship  in  general. 
Coggez  and  crayers  than  crossez  thaire  mastez 
At  the  commandment  of  the  kynge. 

Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  738. 
Agaynes  hem  comen  her  naveye, 

Cogges  and  dromoundes,  many  galeye. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion  (Weber;s  Metr.  Rom.,  II.),  1.  4783. 

COg2  (kog),  n.  [<  ME.  cog,  cogge,  kog  = MDan. 
kogge  = MSw.  kugg,  Sw.  kugge,  a cog.  The 
Gael.  Ir.  cog,  W.  cocas , pi.  coats,  cocs,  a cog, 
are  from  Eng.]  1.  A tooth,  catch,  or  pro- 
jection, usually  one  of  a continuous  series  of 
such  projectious,  on  the  periphery  or  the  side 


cogency 

of  a wheel,  or  on  any  part  of  a machine,  which, 
on  receiving  motion,  engages  with  a corre- 
sponding tooth  or  projection  on  another  wheel 
or  other  part  of  the  machine,  and  imparts  mo- 
tion to  it.  See  cut  under  cog-wheel. 

Cogge  of  a mylle,  scarioballum.  Prompt.  Pam.,  p.  85. 
Please  you  to  set  the  watermill  with  the  ivory  cogs  in ’t 
a-grinding.  Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii.  1. 

2f.  A mill-wheel ; a cog-wheel. 

The  were  i-cundur  [kinder,  that  is,  more  akin  or  like]  to 
one  frogge 

That  sit  at  mulne  [mill]  under  cogge. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  85. 

3.  In  mining,  same  as  chock1,  4. — 4.  The  short 
handle  of  a scythe.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 5.  A kind 
of  notch  used  in  tailing  joists  or  wall-plates. 
— Cog  and  round,  a device,  consisting  of  a cog-wheel 
working  into  the  rounds  of  a lantern- wheel,  for  raising  a 
^bucket  from  a well. 

COg2  (kog),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cogged,  ppr.  cog- 
ging. [<  ME.  coggen;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
furnish  with  cogs. 

Coggyn  a mylle,  scarioballo.  Prompt.  Pam.,  p.  85. 
2.  To  wedge  up  so  as  to  render  steady  or  pre- 
vent motion : as,  to  cog  the  leg  of  a table  which 
stands  unevenly;  to  cog  a wheel  of  a carriage 
with  a stone  or  a piece  of  wood.  [Scotch.] — 3. 
To  harrow.  [North.  Eng.]  - Cogged  respiration 
or  breath-sound.  See  breath-sound. 

COg3,  cogue  (kog),  n.  [Sc.  (dim.  coggie,  q.  v.), 
< Gael,  cogan,  a small  drinking-vessel,  cog,  a 
drink,  = Ir.  cogan,  cog,  a drink,  = W.  cogan,  a 
bowl;  prob.  connected  with  OGael.  coca,  hol- 
low, empty,  W.  coeg,  empty.  Of.  cog1.]  1.  A 
circular  wooden  vessel  used  for  holding  milk, 
broth,  etc.  [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

Their  drink  is  ale  made  of  beer-malt,  and  tunned  up  in 
a small  vessel  called  a cogue;  after  it  lias  stood  a few 
hours,  they  drink  it  out  of  the  cogue,  yest  and  all. 

Mod.  Account  of  Scotland,  1670  (Harl.  Mise.,  VI.  141). 
For  fear  liy  foes  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogues  of  brose. 

Battle  of  Sheri ff-Muir  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  261). 

2.  A measure  used  at  some  mills,  containing 
the  fourth  part  of  a peck. — 3.  Intoxicating 
liquor. 

COg3,  cogue  (kog),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cogged, 
cogued,  ppr.  cogging,  cog  wing.  [Sc.,  from  the 
noun.]  To  empty  into  a wooden  vessel. 

cog4  (kog),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cogged,  ppr.  cogging. 
[Prob.  imitative  like  cob  and  bob,  in  like 
senses.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike;  knock;  beat; 
also,  to  bump.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  To  knock 
or  touch  (a  die  or  dice)  so  as  to  control  the 
fall. 

1 know  none  breathing,  but  will  cogge  a dye 
For  twentie  thousand  double  pistolets. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.  iii.  1. 

3.  To  obtrude  or  thrust  by  falsehood  or  decep- 
tion ; foist ; palm : usually  with  in  or  on. 

Fustian  tragedies  . . . have  by  concerted  applause  been 
cogged  upon  the  town  for  masterpieces.  Dennis. 

4.  To  flatter ; wheedle ; seduce  or  -win  by 
adulation  or  artifice. 

I’ll  mountebank  their  loves, 

Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belov’d 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2. 

With  such  poor  fetches  to  cog  a laughter  from  us. 

Milton,  Colasterion. 

ii.  intrans.  1 . To  cheat,  especially  by  con- 
trolling the  fall  of  dice. 

For  guineas  in  other  men’s  breeches 

Your  gamesters  will  palm  and  will  cog.  Swift. 

2.  To  wheedle  ; flatter;  dissimulate. 

Cog,  lie,  flatter,  and  face 

Four  ways  in  Court  to  win  men  grace. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  54. 

For  they  will  cog  so  when  they  wish  to  use  men, 

With  “Pray  be  cover'd,  sir,”  “I  beseech  you,  sit.” 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iii.  1. 
Mistress  Ford,  I cannot  cog,  I cannot  prate. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3. 
COg4  (kog),  n.  [<  co#4,  v.~]  1.  A trick  or  de- 

ception. 

Letting  it  pass  for  an  ordinary  cog  upon  them. 

Bp.  Watson. 

2.  pi.  Loaded  dice. 

It  were  a hard  matter  for  me  to  get  my  dinner  that  day 
wherein  my  master  had  not  sold  a dozen  of  devices,  a case 
of  cogs , and  a suit  of  shifts  in  the  morning. 

Greene,  James  IV.,  ii.  1. 

COg-bells  (kog'belz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  equiv.  E.  dial. 
conkabell.]  Icicles.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cogence  (ko'jens),  n.  [<  cogent:  see  -ence.]  Co- 
gency. [Rare.] 

An  argument  of  cogence.  Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  293. 
cogency  (kd'jen-si),  n.  [<  cogent:  see  -ency.~\ 
Power  of  proving  or  of  producing  belief;  the 
quality  of  being  highly  probable  or  convincing; 
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force;  credibility:  as,  the  cogency  of  an  alleged 
motive,  or  of  evidence;  the  cogency  of  one’s  ar- 
guments or  reasoning. 

Maxims  and  axioms,  principles  of  science,  because  they 
are  self-evident,  have  been  supposed  innate  ; although  no- 
body ever  shewed  the  foundation  of  their  clearness  and  co- 
gency. Locke. 

Negative  evidence  ...  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the 
same  cogency  as  that  which  forbids  us  to  assume  the  exis- 
tence between  the  Earth  and  Venus  of  a planet  as  large  as 
either  of  them.  W.  K.  Clifford , Lectures,  II.  68. 

COgenialf  (ko-je'nial),  a.  [<  co-l  + genial;  var. 
of  congenial .]  Congenial. 

A writer  of  a cogenial  cast. 

T.  W arton , Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  357. 

cogent  (ko'jent),  a.  [=  F.  cogent,  < L.  cogen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  cogeire,  collect,  compress,  compel,  contr. 
of  *co-igere,  for  *co-agere,  < co-,  together,  + age- 
re,  Alive:  see  co-1  and  aci,  ».]  i Compelling 
by  physical  force;  potent;  irresistible  by  physi- 
cal means.  [Bare.] 

The  cogent  force  of  nature.  Prior. 

S.  Compelling  assent  or  conviction;  appealing 
powerfully  to  the  intellect  or  moral  sense ; not 
easily  denied  or  refuted:  as,  a cogent  reason  or 
argument. 

This  most  cogent  proof  of  a Deity.  Bentley. 

This  way  of  reasoning  was  so  obvious  and  cogent  that 
many,  even  among  the  Jews  themselves,  acknowledged  the 
force  of  it.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  v. 


Bosch,  in  a clerical  dress,  is  seated  in  an  easy -chair,  cogi- 
tabund,  with  a manuscript  open  before  him. 

Southey , The  Doctor,  cxii. 

COgitabundity  (koj  "i-ta-bun ' di-ti) , n.  [<  cogi- 
tabund  + -ity.]  Deep  thoughtfulness.  [Humor- 
ous.] 

cogitate  (koj'i-tat),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  cogitated, 
ppr.  cogitating.  [<  L.  edgitatus,  pp.  of  cbgitare 
(>  It.  cogitare  = Sp.  Pg.  cogitar  = OF.  cogiter), 
consider,  ponder,  weigh,  think  upon,  prob.  a 
contr.  (as  edgere  for  *coigere,  *coagere)  for  *co- 
igitare,  for  co-agitare  (which  occurs  later  as  a 
new  formation  in  lit.  sense  ‘shake  together’),  < 
co-,  together,  + agitare,  shake : see  co-1  and 
agitate .]  I.  intrans.  To  think  earnestly  or 
studiously ; reflect ; ponder ; meditate : as,  to 
cogitate  upon  means  of  escape. 

He  that  calleth  a thing  into  liis  mind  . . . cogitateth  and 
considereth.  Bacon,  Learning. 

II.  tram.  To  revolve  in  the  mind;  think  about 
attentively;  meditate  on;  hence,  devise  or  plan : 
as,  he  is  cogitating  mischief. 

We  . . . did  cogitate  nothing  more  than  how  to  satisfy 

^the  parts  of  a good  pastor.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  780. 

cogitation  (koj-i-ta'shon),  n.  [In  early  ME. 
cogitaciun,  < OF.  cogitaciun,  cogitacion,  F.  cogi- 
tation = Pr.  cogitatio  = Pg.  cogitagao  = It.  cogi- 
tazione,  < L.  cogitatio(n-),  < cogitare,  think:  see 
cogitate.']  1.  The  act  of  cogitating  or  thinking ; 
earnest  reflection ; meditation;  contemplation. 


cogently  (ko'jent-li),  adv.  In  a,  cogent  manner. 
COgge't,  cogge-f.  A Middle  English  spelling  of 
cog1,  cog 2. 

COggerl  (kog'er),  n.  [<  cog?,  a.,  3,  + -er1.]  In 
mining,  one  who  builds  up  the  roof-supports  or 
cogs. 

cogger2  (kog'er),  n.  [<  cogi  + -erl.]  A flat- 
terer; a deceiver;  a cheat, 
coggeryt  (kog'er-i),  n.  [<  cogi  + -ery.]  The 
practice  of  cogging  or  cheating,  especially  at 
dice;  trickery;  falsehood;  knavery. 

This  is  a second  false  surmise  or  coggerie  of  the  Jesuits 
to  keep  the  ignorant  in  error. 

Bp.  Watson,  Quodlibets  of  Religion  (ed.  1602),  p.  195. 

coggie  (kog'i),  n.  [Sc.,  dim.  of  cog3.]  1.  A 
small  wooden  bowl. — 2.  The  contents  of  a 
coggie,  as  porridge,  brose,  liquor,  etc. 
cogging1  (kog'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cogi,  *.,] 
The  practice  of  cheating  with  dice. 

As  to  diceing,  I think  it  becommeth  best  deboshed  soul- 
diers  to  play  at  on  the  heads  of  their  drums,  being  only 
ruled  by  hazard,  and  subject  to  knavish  cogging. 

Quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  17. 

cogging2  (kog'ing),  n.  Same  as  calking 2. 
COggle1  (kog'i),  n.  [Dim.  of  cog1.]  A small 
boat. 

COggle2  (kog'i),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  coggled,  ppr. 
coggling.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  < coggie1,  n.,  a small 
boat,  or  else  var.  of  cockle 2,  move  up  and 
down,  as  waves:  see  coggie1  and  cockle 2.]  To 
move  from  side  to  side ; be  shaky.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

COggle3  (kog'i),  n.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  dim.  of  cock3, 
a roundish  heap,  etc.  (cf.  Sw.  dial,  kokkcl,  a 
lump  of  earth),  or  var.  of  equiv.  cobble1,  q.  v. ; 
but  cf.  D.  kogel  = MHG.  kugele,  Jcugel,  G.  kugel, 
a ball,  bowl,  globe.]  A small  round  stone; 
a cobble.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

COggledy  (kog'l-di),  a.  [Extension  of  coggly, 
or  var.  of  cocklety.]  Shaky;  unstable.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Take  care  of  that  step-ladder  though ; it  is  coggledy,  as 
I observed  when  you  came  down. 

Miss  Edgeworth , Helen,  xxv. 

cogglestone  (kog'l-ston),  n.  [<  coggie3  + stone. 
Cf.  cobblestone.]  A cobblestone, 
coggly  (kog'li),  a.  [So.,  also  spelled  cogglie; 
< coggie 2 4-  -y1.]  Unsteady  ; nnstablo. 
cogitability  (koj"i-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  cogita- 
bilite;  < cogitable:  see  -bility.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  cogitable  or  thinkable ; possi- 
bility of  being  thought. 

Conceptions  ...  of  whatsoever  hath  any  entity  or  cogi- 
tability. Cudworth,  Morality,  iv.  1. 

cogitable  (koj'i-ta-bl),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  cogi- 
table, < L.  cogitabilis,  < cogitare,  think : see  cogi- 
tate.] I.  a.  Capable  of  being  thought ; that  may 
be  apprehended  by  thinking;  thinkable;  not 
logically  absurd. 

Creation  is  cogitable  by  us  only  as  a putting  forth  of  di- 
vine  power.  Sir  W.  Hamilton , Discussions,  p.  593. 

ii.  n.  Anything  capable  of  being  the  subject 
of  thought.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
cogitabund  (koj'i-ta-bund),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  cogi- 
tabundo  = It.  cogitabondo,  < LL.  cogitabundus, 
thoughtful,  < L.  cogitare,  think:  see  cogitate.] 
Full  of  thought;  deeply  thoughtful.  [Bare.] 


On  some  great  charge  employ’d 
He  seem’d,  or  fix’d  in  cogitation  deep. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  629. 

Round  the  decaying  trunk  of  human  pride, 

At  morn,  and  eve,  and  midnight's  solemn  hour, 

Do  penitential  cogitations  cling. 

Wordsivorth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  i.  21. 
Hence — 2.  That  which  is  thought  out;  apian; 
a scheme.  [Bare.] 

The  king,  perceiving  that  his  desires  were  intemperate, 
and  his  cogitations  vast  and  irregular,  began  not  to  brook 
him  well.  Bacon,  Henry  VII. 

cogitative  (koj'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  cogitatif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  cogitativo,  < ML.  cogitativus,  < L.  co- 
gitatus,  pp.  of  cogitare,  think:  see  cogitate  and 
-ive.]  1.  Having  the  power  of  cogitating  or 
meditating;  thinking;  reflective:  as,  cogitative 
faculties. — 2.  Given  to  thought  or  contempla- 
tion; thoughtful. 

The  earl  . . . being  by  nature  somewhat  more  cogitative. 

Sir  ll.  Wotton,  Parallel  between  Essex  and  Buckingham. 

cogitatively  (koj'i-ta-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a cogita- 
tive or  thinking  manner. 

COgitativity  (kojG-ta-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  cogitative 
+ -ity.]  Power  of  cogitation.  [Bare.] 

To  change  death  into  life,  incapacity  of  thinking  into 
cogitativity.  W.  Wollaston. 

cogito  ergo  sum  (koj'i-to  er'go  sum).  [L.:  co- 
gito, 1st  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  cogitare, 
think;  ergo,  therefore;  sum,  1st  pers.  sing.  pres, 
ind.  of  esse,  be:  see  cogitate,  ergo,  and  be1.]  Lit- 
erally, I think,  therefore  I am:  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Cartesian  system  of  philosophy. 
See  Cartesian. 

COgmant  (kog'man),  pi.  cogmen  (-men).  [< 

cog(ware)  + man.]  A dealer  in  or  a maker  of 
^.cogware. 

cognac  (ko'nyak),  n.  [Formerly  also  cogniac;  < 
F . cognac:  so  called  from  Cognac  in  France.]  1 . 
Properly,  a French  brandy  of  superior  quality 
distilled  from  wines  produced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cognac  in  the  department  of  Charente, 
France ; more  loosely,  any  of  the  brandies  of 
that  department.  Hence  — 2.  In  Europe,  any 
brandy  of  good  quality  (this  name  having  su- 
perseded the  original  terms  eau-de-vie,  brannt- 
wein,  etc.) ; in  the  United  States,  French  brandy 
in  general.  See  champagne. 

Cognac  pottery.  See  pottery. 
cognate  (kog'nat),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  co- 
gnado  = It.  cognato,  < L.  cognatus,  < co-,  toge- 
ther, + *gnatus,  old  form  of  natus,  born,  pp.  of 
*gnasci,  nasci,  be  born:  see  natal,  native.  Cf. 
agnate,  adnate.]  I.  a.  1.  Allied  by  blood ; con- 
nected or  related  by  birth ; specifically,  of  the 
same  parentage,  near  or  remote,  as  another. 
See  cognation,  1. — 2.  Belated  in  origin ; trace- 
able to  the  same  source ; proceeding  from  the 
same  stock  or  root;  of  the  same  family,  in  a 
general  sense : as,  cognate  languages  or  dia- 
lects; words  cognate  in  origin. — 3.  Allied  in 
nature,  quality,  or  form ; having  affinity  of  any 
kind:  as,  cognate  sounds. 

There  is  a difference  between  poetry  and  the  cognate 
arts  of  expression,  since  the  former  has  somewhat  less  to 
do  with  material  processes  and  effects. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  3. 

In  ancient  Hellas  there  were  four  classes  of  religious  ob- 
servance more  or  less  cognate  with  pilgrimage,  though  not 
in  any  case  identical  therewith.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX  91 


cognition 

Cognate  accusative  or  objective.  See  objective.— Cog- 
nate notions,  in  logic : (a)  Notions  essentially  identical, 
and  differing  only  in  being  conceived  by  different  minds 
or  by  the  same  mind  at  different  times,  (b)  Any  similar 
notions.— Cognate  propositions,  in  logic,  propositions 
having  the  same  subject  or  the  same  predicate. 

II.  n.  [=  F.  cognat,  etc.,  < L.  cognatus,  fern. 
cognata,  n. : see  above.]  1.  One  connected 
with  another  by  ties  of  kindred;  specifically, 
in  the  plural,  all  those  whose  descent  can  he 
traced  from  one  pair.  In  its  technical  use  in 
Boman  law  it  implied  a lawful  marriage  as  the 
source.  See  agnate  and  cognation,  1. — 2.  Any- 
thing related  to  another  by  origin  or  derivation, 
as  a language  or  a word:  as,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  are  cognates. 

COgnateness  (kog'nat-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
relation  of  being  cognate.  Coleridge. 

COgnati  (kog-na'ti),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  cognatus, 
n. : see  cognate,  a.  and  ».]  Persons  related  by 
birth ; specifically,  the  descendants  of  the  same 
pair.  See  cognation,  1. 

COgnatic  (kog-nat'ik),  a.  [<  cognate  + -ic;  - 
F.  cognatique  = Sp.  cognatico  = Pg.  cognatico.] 
Cognate ; pertaining  to  relationship  by  descent 
from  one  pair.  See  cognation,  1. 

The  old  Roman  law  established,  for  example,  a funda- 
mental difference  between  Agnatic  and  Cognatic  relation- 
ship, that  is,  between  the  Family  considered  as  based  upon 
common  subjection  to  patriarchal  authority  and  the  Fam- 
ily considered  (in  conformity  with  modern  ideas)  as  united 
through  the  mere  fact  of  a common  descent.  This  dis- 
tinction disappears  in  the  “law  common  to  all  nations." 

Maine , Ancient  Law  (3d  Am.  ed.),  p.  56. 

cognation  (kog-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  cognatioun , 

< OF.  cognation , F.  cognation  = Pr.  cognation 

= Sp.  cognation  = Pg.  cognagao  = It.  cogna- 
zione , < L.  cognatio{n -),  < cognatus , kindred: 
see  cognate.  ] 1 . Relationship  by  descent  from 

the  same  pair,  including  both  the  male  and  the 
female  lines.  See  agnation . 

He  that  honours  his  parents  . . . will  dearly  account  of 
all  his  relatives  and  persons  of  the  same  cognation. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  210. 

Cognation  is  ...  a relative  term,  and  the  degree  of 
connexion  in  blood  which  it  indicates  depends  on  the  par- 
ticular marriage  which  is  selected  as  the  commencement 
of  the  calculation.  If  we  begin  with  the  marriage  of  fa- 
ther and  mother,  Cognation  will  only  express  the  relation- 
ship of  brothers  and  sisters  ; if  we  take  that  of  the  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  then  uncles,  aunts,  and  their  de- 
scendants will  also  be  included  in  the  notion  of  Cognation  ; 
and  following  the  same  process  a larger  number  of  Cog- 
nates may  be  continually  obtained  by  choosing  the  start- 
ing point  higher  and  higher  up  in  the  line  of  ascent. 

Maine , Ancient  Law  (3d  Am.  ed.),  p.  142. 

2.  Affinity  by  kindred  origin. 

His  cognation  with  the  .Eacides  and  kings  of  Molossus. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Misc.  Tracts,  p.  159. 

His  [the  Lord’s]  baptism  did  signify,  by  a cognation  to 
their  usual  rites  and  ceremonies  of  ablution,  and  washing 
gentile  proselytes,  that  the  Jews  had  so  far  receded  from 
their  duty  . . . that  they  were  in  the  state  of  strangers. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  86. 

3.  Affinity  of  any  kind;  resemblance  in  nature 
or  character. 

He  induceth  us  to  ascribe  effects  unto  causes  of  no  cog- 
nation. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

cognisability,  cognisable,  etc.  See  cogniza- 
bility,  etc. 

COgnita,  n.  Plural  of  cognitum. 
cognition  (kog-nish'on),  n.  [<  ME.  cognicion 
= F.  cognition  = Pr.  cognicio  = Sp.  cognicion 
(obs.)  = It.  cognizione,  < L.  cognitio(n-),  know- 
ledge, perception,  a judicial  examination,  trial, 

< cognitus,  pp.  of  cognoscere,  know,  < co-,  to- 
gether, + *gnoscere,  older  form  of  noscere , = 
Gr.  yi-yv&aueiv,  yvovat  = E.  know:  see  know1, 
and  cf.  cognize,  cognizance,  cognizor,  cognosce, 
connoisseur.]  1.  Knowledge,  or  certain  know- 
ledge, as  from  personal  view  or  experience; 
perception ; cognizance. 

This  deuyn  [divine]  was  of  good  cognicion, 

And  a scoler  was  of  Tholouse  certain, 

As  witnesseith  litterall  scripture  plain. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 5981. 

Sometime  he  [Constantine]  took,  as  St.  Augustine  wit- 
nesseth,  even  personal  cognition  of  them. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  8. 
I will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I feel ; I am  all  patience. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  2. 
2.  A mental  act  or  process,  or  the  product  of 
an  act,  of  the  general  nature  of  knowing  or 
learning.  ( a ) The  act  of  acquiring  any  sort  of  idea; 
consciousness  referring  to  an  object  as  affecting  the  sub- 
ject; the  objectification  of  feeling;  an  act  of  knowing 
in  the  widest  sense,  including  sensation,  imagination,  in- 
stinct, etc. : in  this  sense,  discriminated  as  a function  of 
the  mind  from  feeling  and  volition. 

I frequently  employ  cognition  as  a synonym  of  know- 
ledge. Sir  W.  Hamilton , Metaph.,  xxi. 

The  very  facts  which  lead  us  to  distinguish  feeling  from 
cognition  and  conation  make  against  the  hypothesis  that 
consciousness  can  ever  be  all  feeling. 

James  Ward , Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  40. 


cognition 

(£>)  The  formation  of  a concept,  judgment,  or  argument,  or 
that  which  is  formed;  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
thinking,  or  the  knowledge  itself. 

The  theory  of  cognition , on  which  this  ultimate  concep- 
tion **ests,  and  from  which  it  is  developed,  may  be  regard- 
ed either  as  an  analysis  of  experience  or  as  the  idea  of  self- 
consciousness.  Adamson , Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  143. 

(c)  A mental  representation  (the  act  or  the  product)  which, 
by  the  operation  of  sensory  perception  or  thought,  is  made 
to  correspond  to  an  external  object,  though  not,  it  may 
be,  accurately.  The  word  cognitio  was  the  ordinary  scho- 
lastic terra  in  this  sense.  Cognition  was  occasionally  used 
by  Hobbes,  Cud  worth,  and  other  writers  whose  vocabulary 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Latin,  but  is  rarely  met 
with  in  later  English  before  Hamilton. 

All  cognitions— even  the  most  abstract  — are  primarily 
feelings.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iii.  § 80. 

3.  In  old  Scots  law , a process  in  the  Court  of 
Session  "by  which  cases  concerning  disputed 
marches  were  determined. — 4f.  Same  as  cog- 
nizance, 2. 

The  bishops  were  ecclesiastical  judges  over  the  presby- 
ters, the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  laity.  . . . There  was  in- 
herent in  them  a power  of  cognition  of  causes,  and  coercion 
of  persons.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  206. 

Abstractive  or  speculative  cognition.  See  abstrac- 
tive.—Actual  cognition,  adequate  cognition.  See  the 
adjectives.— Analytical  cognition,  the  logical  dissec- 
tion of  a notion.—  Cognition  and  sale,  in  Scotland,  a 
process  before  the  Court  of  Session,  at  the  instance  of  a 
pupil  and  his  tutors,  for  obtaining  a warrant  to  sell  the 
whole  or  a part  of  the  pupil’s  estate. — Cognition  and 
sasine,  in  Scotland,  a form  of  entering  an  heir  in  bur- 
gage property.— Condition  of  cognition.  See  condi- 
tion.—Empirical  cognition,  an  act  of  learning  from 
experience,  or  the  knowledge  so  obtained. — Enigmati- 
cal cognition,  abstractive  cognition,  especially  of  God : 
so  called  in  allusion  to  1 Cor.  xiii.  12,  “Now  we  see  in 
a miiTor,  darkly”;  in  the  Vulgate,  “ Videmus  nunc  per 
speculum  in  am ig mate.”—  Essential  cognitiont,  God’s 
knowledge  as  belonging  to  him  essentially. — Form  of 
cpgnition.  See  for m.—  Habitual  cognition.  See  ha- 
bitual knowledge,  under  knowledge. — Historical  cogni- 
tion, knowledge  of  facts.— Immaterial  cognition,  an 
act  of  acquiring  knowledge  without  the  aid  of  the  bodily 
organs,  whether  of  the  peripheral  senses  or  ol  the  brain. 
— Infused  cognition,  the  direct  communication  of  know- 
ledge from  on  high.— Intellective  cognition,  knowledge 
from  reason  and  not  from  sense.— Intellectual  cogni- 
tion. (a)  Knowledge  by  the  understanding.  (6)  Cogni- 
tion by  direct  insight,  and  not  by  ratiocination. — Intui- 
tive cognition,  (a)  Knowledge  by  immediate  experience. 
(b)  Present  perception  of  an  object,  with  consciousness  of 
it  as  an  object.— Material  cognition,  an  act  of  learning 
by  means  of  the  bodily  organs,  that  is,  the  senses  or  the 
brain.— Matter  of  cognition.  See  matter.— Matutinal 
cognitiont,  the  cognition  of  things  in  the  Divine  Word ; 
so  called  because  the  angels  were  said  to  have  this  kind 
of  knowledge  in  the  morning.  — Medium  of  cognition. 
See  medium. — Meritorious  cognition,  knowledge  at- 
tained by  the  practice  of  virtue. — Mixed  cognition,  a 
cognition  partly  a priori,  partly  a posteriori.— Natural 
cognition,  cognition  by  means  of  the  senses  and  reason, 
without  miraculous  assistance. — Nocturnal  cognitiont, 
that  knowledge  of  God  which  belongs  to  the  devils  and 
which  does  not  partake  of  the  divine  light. — Particular 
cognition.  See  particular. — Philosophical  cognition. 
See  philosophical. — Practical  cognition,  (a)  Knowledge 
of  what  ought  to  be— that  is,  of  what  is  demanded  by  the 
moral  law : opposed  to  theoretical  cognition,  or  knowledge 
of  what  is.  ( b ) Knowledge  more  or  less  readily  capable  of 
practical  application : opposed  to  speculative  or  metaphysi- 
cal cognition,  which  is  either  incapable  or  not  readily  capa- 
ble of  such  application.— Proper  cognitiont,  the  cogni- 
tion of  anobjectin  its  peculiar  essence. — Pure  cognition, 
in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  cognition  of  an  object  so  far  as  it 
is  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  faculty  of  representation. 
— Rational  cognition,  cognition  a priori,  from  reason. — 
Sensitive  cognition,  knowledge  by  the  senses. — Sin- 
gular cognition.  See  singular. — Symbolical  cogni- 
tion. See  symbolical  knowledge,  under  knowledge. — Syn- 
thetical cognition,  cognition  by  a synthesis  of  notions, 
not  a mere  analysis  of  them.— Theoretical  cognition. 
See  theoretical  knowledge,  under  knowledge.—  Theory  Of 
cognition,  a mixed  psychological  and  logical  account  of 
how  the  mind  is  able  to  attain  to  knowledge,  showing 
what  kinds  of  truth  and  certainty  are  possible  and  what 
kinds  are  impossible.— Universal  cognition,  cognition 
of  an  object  as  one  of  a class. 

cognitionibus  admittendis  (kog-nish-i-on'i- 
bus  ad-mi-ten'dis).  [L.,  for  or  of  making 
acknowledgment : cognitionibus,  abl.  pi.  of  cog- 
nitio(n-),  acknowledgment;  admittendis,  abl.pl. 
of  admittendus,  ger.  of  aamittere,  admit : see 
cognition  and  admit.']  In  old  Eng.  law,  a writ, 
named  from  its  characteristic  phrase,  requir- 
ing a magistrate  to  certify  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  fines  that  he  had  taken  and  neglect- 
ed to  report. 

cognitive  (kog'ni-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  cognitus  (see 
cognition)  + -ive;  = F.  cognitif.]  1.  Capable  of 
cognition;  learning;  knowing. 

Cognitive  power,  or  conceptive,  the  power  of  knowing 
or  conceiving.  Hobbes , Human  Nat.,  i. 

2.  Pertaining  to  cognition:  as*  the  cognitive 
faculties. 

Thinking  (employing  that  term  as  comprehending  all 
our  cognitive  energies)  is  of  two  kinds. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  578. 

cognitum  (kog ' ni  - turn),  n. ; pi.  cognita  (-ta). 
[L.,  nent.  of  cognitus  : see  cognition.]  An  ob- 
ject of  cognition — Primum  cognitum,  the  first 
thing  or  kind  of  thing  known  in  the  order  of  learning. 
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The  question  of  the  Primum  Cognitum  ...  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xxxvi. 

cognizability  (kog^ni-  or  kon'T-za-bil'i-ti),  n. 
[<  cognizable:  see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing cognizable.  Also  spelled  cognisability. 
cognizable  (kog'ni-  or  kon'i-za-bl),  a.  [For- 
merly also  connusable,  conusablc ; < OF.  co- 
gnoisable,  a sophisticated  form  of  *conoisable, 
connoissable,  F.  connaissable,  < OF.  conoistre,  F. 
connaitre,  < L.  cognoscere,  know:  see  cognition, 
and  cf.  cognizance.]  1.  Capable  of  being  cog- 
nized, known,  perceived,  or  apprehended:  as, 
the  causes  of  many  phenomena  are  not  cogniza- 
ble by  the  senses. 

No  articulate  sound  is  cognizable  until  the  inarticulate 
sounds  which  go  to  make  it  up  have  been  learned. 

11.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  130. 
2.  Capable  of  being  subjected  to  judicial  ex- 
amination in  a court ; within  the  scope  of  the 
jurisdiction ; capable  of  being,  or  liable  to  be, 
heard,  tried,  and  determined. 

I last  winter  erected  a court  of  justice  for  the  correct- 
ing  of  several  enormities  in  dress  and  behaviour,  which 
are  not  cognizable  in  any  other  courts  of  this  realm. 

Addison , Institution  of  the  Court. 

The  canonists  affirm  that  a suit  may  he  brought  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  for  every  matter  which  is  not  cogni- 
sable in  the  courts  of  secular  law,  and  for  a great  many 
matters  which  are  so  cognisable. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  316. 

Also  spelled  cognisable. 

cognizably  (kog'ni-  or  kon'i-za-bli),  adv.  In  a 
cognizable  manner.  Also  spelled  cognisably. 
cognizance  (kog'ni-  or  kon'i-zans),  n.  [for- 
merly also  connusance,  conusance;  < ME.  cog- 
nisaunce,  conoissance,  conisance,  conysshauncc, 
konichauns,  etc.,  < OF.  cognoisance,  connoissance, 
conoisance,  cunoisance,  etc.  (mod.  F.  connais- 
sance ).  < conoissant,  ppr.  of  conoistre,  conostre, 
etc.,  <.  L.  cognoscere,  know:  see  cognition,  and 
cf.  cognizable , connoisseur.]  1.  Knowledge  or 
notice;  perception;  observation:  now  chiefly 
in  the  phrase  take  cognizance. 

Lady,  of  my  name  ye  haue  conysance. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E,  T.  S.),  I.  404. 
In  China,  the  Emperor  himself  takes  cognizance  of  all 
the  doctors  in  the  kingdom  who  profess  authorship. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxix. 
It  is  the  simple  truth  that  I did  take  cognizance  of 
strange  sights  and  singular  people. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  IS. 
2.  In  law : ( a ) The  exercise  of  jurisdiction ; a. 
taking  of  authoritative  notice,  as  of  a cause. 

The  Court  of  King’s  Bench  has  original  jurisdiction  and 
cognizance  of  all  actions  of  trespass  vi  et  armis. 

Blaclcstone. 

The  senate  [of  Lucerne]  has  cognizance  of  all  criminal 
causes.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  338. 

(b)  Acknowledgment;  admission,  as  a plea 
admitting  the  fact  alleged  in  the  declaration; 
a fine  sur  conusance  de  droit,  (c)  A plea  in  re- 
plevin, that  defendant  holds  the  goods  in  the 
right  of  another  as  his  bailiff  or  servant.  See 
avowry.-—  3.  (a)  Any  "badge  borne  to  facilitate 
recognition.  Before  the  introduction  of  systematic 
heraldry,  nobles  and  leaders  adopted  simple  bearings  to 
be  depicted  upon  a pennon  or  a shield,  and  the  earliest 
heraldry  was  little  more  than  the  classification  of  these. 
Later,  since  no  parts  of  the  arms  proper  could  be  borne 
but  by  those  who  had  a legal  right  to  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  heralds  and  pursuivants,  some  emblem  was 
adopted  as  a cognizance  which  could  be  worn  by  all  the 
retainers  of  a noble  house.  See  badge  1. 

3if  i encountre  with  this  knigt  that  this  kare  worcheth, 
How  sclial  i him  knowe  what  konichauns  here  he  here? 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3569. 
It  is  the  proper  cognizance  of  Mahometanism,  by  fire 
and  sword  to  maintain  their  cause. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  105. 
(b)  In  her.,  the  armorial  surcoat,  or  the  crest, 
when  worn,  as  being  the  only  means  by  which 
a man  in  complete  armor  could  he  recognized. 

May  the  Winged  Horse,  your  ancient  badge  and  cogni- 
sance, still  flourish ! Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

Also  spelled  cognisance. 

Claiming  conusance,  in  law,  assertion  of  the  right  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

cognizant  (kog'ni-  or  kon'i-zant),  a.  [Formerly 
also  connusant,  conusant;  nit.’  < OF.  conoissant, 
ppr.:  see  cognizance.']  1.  Having  cognizance 
or  knowledge : with  of. 

Now  the  memory  has  so  far  regained  its  dominion,  that, 
in  some  measure,  I am  cognizant  of  my  state. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  336. 

The  very  moment  there  are  phenomena  of  any  kind 
within  our  consciousness,  that  moment  the  mind  becomes 
cognisant  of  its  own  existence.  J.  D.  Morell. 

2.  In  law,  competent  to  take  legal  or  judicial 
notice,  as  of  a cause  or  a crime. 

Also  spelled  cognisant. 

cognize  (kog'niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  cognized, 
ppr.  cognizing.  [<  L.  cognoscere , know,  with  ac- 


cognoscente 

com.  term.  - ize  (as  if  from  cognizance , cogniza- 
ble, regarded  as  cognize  + -ance,  -able).  Cf.  rec- 
ognize, agnize,  and  cognosce , and  see  cognizance, 
etc.]  To  make  an  object  of  cognition  or  thought; 
perceive;  become  conscious  of;  know.  Also 
spelled  cognise. 

It  would  also  be  convenient,  ...  for  psychological  pre- 
cision and  emphasis,  to  use  the  word  to  cognize  in  connec- 
tion with  its  noun  cognition.  . . . But  in  this  instance  the 
necessity  is  not  strong  enough  to  warrant  our  doing  what 
custom  has  not  done.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xxi. 

Consciously  to  know  a thing,  that  is,  to  cognize  it.  Ani- 
mals know  objects,  but  do  not  cognize  them. 

Kant,  Logic  (tr.  by  Abbott), 
cognizeo  (kog-ni-  or  kon-i-ze'),  n.  [<  cogniz-  in 
cogniz-ance  + -re1.]  In  old  law,  one  in  whose 
favor  a fine  of  land  was  levied.  Also  spelled 
cognisce. 

COgnizor  (kog'ni-  or  kon'i-z6r),  n.  [Formerly 
also  connusor,  conusor ; < cogniz-  in  cogniz-ance 
+ -or.]  In  old  law,  the  party  who  levied  a fine 
of  land.  Also  spelled  cognisor. 
cognomen  (kog-no'men),  n.  [<  L.  cognomen,  < 
co- , together,  + Agnomen,  old  form  of  nomen  = 
E.  name , q.  v.  Cf.  agnomen,  prenomen,  noun, 
pronoun,  renown.']  1.  A surname;  a distin- 
guishing name ; specifically,  the  last  of  the  three 
names  by  which  a Roman  of  good  family  was 
known,  indicating  the  house  to  which  he  be- 
longed. See  name. 

A surname,  a cognomen,  is  an  addition  to  the  personal 
name,  which  is  given  in  order  to  distinguish  its  bearers 
from  others  of  the  same  name. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist.  Norman  Conquest,  V.  377. 
2.  Loosely,  a name,  whether  a given  name,  sur- 
name, or  distinguishing  epithet.  [Colloq.] 

I repeated  the  name  [Priscilla]  to  myself  three  or  four 
times : . . . this  quaint  and  prim  cognomen  . . . amal- 
gamated itself  with  my  idea  of  the  girl. 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  iv. 
cognomina].1  (kog-nom'i-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
cognominis,  adj.,  having  the  same  name  (<  co-, 
together,  + *gnomen,  nomen:  see  cognomen) ,+ 
-al.]  I.  a.  Having  the  same  name. 

II.  n.  One  who  hears  the  same  name ; a name- 
sake. 

Nor  the  dogfish  at  sea  much  more  make  out  the  dog  of 
the  land,  than  liis  cognominal  or  namesake  in  the  heavens. 

Sir  T.  Brovme , V ulg.  Err. 

cognomina!2  (kog-nom'i-nal),  a.  [<  cognomen 
(-min-)  + -al.  Cf.  cognominal1.]  Pertaining  to 
a cognomen  or  surname.  Bp.  Pearson. 
cognominantt  (kog-nom'i-nant),  a.  [<  L.  cog- 
nominan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cognominare : see  cognomi- 
nate.]  Having  one  and  the  same  name. 
COgnominate  (kog-nom'i-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  cognominated,  ppr.  cognominaUng . [<  L. 

cognominatus,  pp.  of  cognominare,  furnish  with 
a surname,  < cognomen,  a surname:  see  cogno- 
men.] To  give  a cognomen  or  surname  to; 
nickname. 

Under  this  eminent  man,  whom  in  Greek  I cognominated 
Cyclops  diphrdlates  (Cyclops  the  charioteer). 

He  Quincey , Eng.  Mail  Coach. 
COgnominate  (kog-nom'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  cogno- 
minatus, pp. : see  the  verb.]  Being  or  used  as 
a cognomen  or  surname ; surnamed,  or  having 
a cognomen. 

cognomination  (kog-nom-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  L. 

cognominatio(n-),  < cognominare  ':' see  COgnomi- 
nate.] A surname;  a name  given  by  way  of 
distinction:  as,  Alexander  the  Great. 

Therefore  Christ  gave  him  the  cognomination  of  Cephas. 

Jer.  Taylor , Liberty  of  Prophesying,  § 7. 

COgnomine  (kog-nom'i-ne),  adv.  [L.,  abl.  of 
cognomen,  cognomen.]  By  cognomen, 
cognosce  (kog-nos'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cognosced, 
ppr.  cognoscing.  [<  L.  cognoscere,  become  ac- 
quainted with,  know:  see  cognition,  and  cf. 
cognize.]  I.  trans.  In  Scots  law,  to  inquire  in- 
to or  investigate,  often  in  order  to  giving  judg- 
ment in  a cause. 

II.  intrans.  To  adjudicate;  pronounce  judg- 
ment. [Scotch.] 

Doth  it  belong  to  us  . . . to  cognosce  upon  his  [the 
king’s]  actions,  or  limit  his  pleasure? 

Drummond,  Speech,  May  2, 1639. 

cognoscencet  (kog-nos'ens),  n.  [<  XL.  cogno- 
scentia,  < L.  cognoscen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cognoscere, 
know:  see  cognition.]  Knowledge;  the  act  or 
state  of  knowing.  Dr.  H.  More. 
cognoscente,  conoscente  (It.  pron.  ko-nyo-,  ko- 
no-shen'te),  n. ; pi.  cognoscenti,  conoscenti  (-ti). 
[It.,  prop,  conoscente,  prop.  ppr.  of  conoscere, 

< L.  cognoscere,  know:  see  cognition.]  A con- 
noisseur : most  used  in  the  plural. 

Ask  a person  of  the  most  refined  musical  t 
lute  cognoscente,  if  you  please. 

IF.  Mason,  Eng.  Church  ft 


cognoscibility 
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cohesive 


cognoscibility  (kog-nos-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  cognos- 
cible: see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  cog- 
noscible. [Rare.] 

The  cognoscibility  of  God  is  manifest. 

Barrow,  The  Creed. 

cognoscible  (kog-nos'i-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  cognosci- 
bilis,  < L.  cognoscere,  know : see  cognosce  and 
cognition.']  1.  Capable  of  being  known. 

Neither  can  evil  be  known,  because  whatsoever  is  truly 
cognoscible  is  good  and  true. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  723. 

2.  Liable  or  subject  to  judicial  investigation. 

No  external  act  can  pass  upon  a man  for  a crime  that  is 
not  cognoscible.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  313. 

COgnoscitivet  (kog-nos'i-tiv),  a.  [Irreg.  < L. 

cognoscere, know  (see  cognize,  cognosce),  + -it-ive. 
The  reg.  form  is  cognitive .]  Having  the  power 
of  knowing ; cognitive. 

An  innate  cognoscitive  power.  Cudworth,  Morality,  iv.  1. 

cognovit  (kog-no'vit),  n.  [L.,  lit.  he  has  ac- 
knowledged, 3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  of  cogno- 
scere, know,  recognize:  see  cognition.]  In  law, 
an  acknowledgment  or  confession  by  a defen- 
dant that  the  plaintiff’s  cause,  or  a part  of  it,  is 
just,  wherefore  the  defendant,  to  save  expense, 
suffers  judgment  to  be  entered  without  trial. 
More  fully  written  cognovit  actionem. 

COg-rail  (kog'ral),  n.  A rack  or  rail  provided 
with  cogs,  placed  between  the  rails  of  a rail- 
road-track,  to  enable  a locomotive  provided 
with  cogged  driving-gear  to  draw  trains  up  ac- 
clivities too  steep  for  ordinary  methods  of  trac- 
tion. 

The  rack  or  cog-rail  in  the  middle  of  the  track  is  made 
of  two  angle-irons  which  have  between  them  cogs  of  one- 
and-a-quarter-inch  iron,  accurately  rolled  to  uniform  size. 

Science , III.  415. 

COgrediency  (ko-gre'di-en-si),  n.  [<  cogredient: 
see  -ency.]  In  math.,  the  relation  of  cogredient 
sets  of  variables. 

cogredient  (ko-gre'di-ent),  a.  [<  co-1  + *gre- 
dient,  the  form  in  comp.  (cf.  ingredient,  and  L. 
congredien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  congredi,  come  together : 
see  congress)  of  gradient,  < L.  gradien(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
gradi,  go : see  gradient,  grade.]  Literally,  com- 
ing together:  in  math.,  said  of  a system  of  vari- 
ables subject  to  undergo  linear  transformations 
identical  with  those  of  another  system  of  varia- 
bles. Thus,  if  when  the  variables  x,  y are  transformed 
by  the  formulas 

x = at  + by 
y = cf  + dr}, 

another  set  of  variables,  x’ , y',  is  simultaneously  trans- 
formed by  the  formulas 

%'  = a#'  -f  hr,' 

V'  = c('  -)  dr}', 

then  the  two  sets  are  said  to  be  cogredient. 
CO-guardian  (ko-gar'di-an),  n.  [<  co-1  + guar- 
dian.] A joint  guardian.  Kent. 
cogue,  n.  and  v.  See  cogs. 

COgware  (kog'war),  n.  [Etym.  unknown.  Cf. 
cogman.]  A coarse  narrow  cloth  like  frieze, 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  used 
by  the  lower  classes  in  England  up  to  the  six- 
teenth century, 
cog-wheel  (kog'hwel), 
n.  A wheel  having 
teeth  or  cogs,  used  in 
transmitting  motion 
by  engaging  the  cogs 
of  another  similar  wheel  or  of  a rack ; a geared 
wheel,  or  a gear.  The  direction  oi  the  transmitted  mo- 
tion is  determined  by  the  position  and  angle  of  the  circle 
of  cogs.  Cog-wheels  include  rag-  or  sprocket-  and  lantern- 
wheels,  and  are  classified  as  spur-,  bevel-,  and  crown- 
wheels, according  to  the  position  of  the  cogs.  See  these 
words.—  Cog-Wheel  respiration.  Same  as  cogged  breath- 
sound  (which  see,  under  breath-sound). 

COg-WOOd  (kog'wud),  n.  [<  cog 2 + wood1.]  A 
valuable  timber-tree  of  Jamaica,  which  is  im- 
perfectly known  botanically.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  Ceanothus  Chloroxylon. 
cohabit  (ko-hab'it),  v.  i.  [=F.  coliabiter  — Sp. 
Pg.  cohabitar  = It.  coabitare,  < LL.  cohabitare, 

< L.  co-,  together,  + habitare,  dwell:  see  co-1 
and  habit,  and  cf.  inhabit.]  If.  To  dwell  to- 
gether ; inhabit  or  reside  in  company  or  in  the 
same  place  or  country. 

That  mankind  hath  very  strong  bounds  to  cohabit  and 
concur  in,  other  than  mountains  and  hills,  during  his  life. 

Donne,  Letters,  xxxvii. 

I do  easily  believe  that  peace,  and  patience,  and  a calm 
content  did  cohabit  in  the  cheerful  heart  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  53. 

Specifically— 2.  To  dwell  or  live  together  as 
husband  and  wife : often  with  reference  to  per- 
sons not  legally  married,  and  usually,  but  not 
always,  implying  sexual  intercourse. 


The  law  supposes  that  husband  and  wife  cohabit  to- 
gether, even  after  a voluntary  separation  has  taken  place 
between  them.  Bouvier. 

cohabitant  (ko-hab'i-tant),  n.  [<  LL.  cohabi- 
tants, ppr.  of  cohabitare,  dwell  together:  see 
cohabit.]  One  who  dwells  with  another  or  in 
the  same  place. 

No  small  number  of  the  Danes  became  peaceable  cohab- 
itants with  the  Saxons  in  England. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  iii.  28. 

cohabitation  (ko-kab-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  co- 
habitation = Sp.  cohabitation  = Pg.  cohabitaqao 
= It.  coabitazione,  < LL.  cohabitatio(n-),  < coha- 
bitare, pp.  cohabitatns,  dwell  together : see  co- 
habit.] If.  The  act  or  state  of  dwelling  to- 
gether or  in  the  same  place. 

A cohabitation  of  the  spirit  with  flesh. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Conjectura  Cabalistica,  p.  218. 
To  this  day  [1722]  they  have  not  any  one  place  of  cohab- 
itation among  them  that  may  reasonably  bear  the  name 
of  a town.  Beverley,  Virginia,  i.  if  54. 

2.  The  state  of  dwelling  or  living  together  as 
husband  and  wife:  often  with  reference  to  per- 
sons who  are  not  legally  married,  and  usually, 
hut  not  always,  implying  sexual  intercourse, 
cohabitert  (ko-hab'i-ter),  n.  A cohabitant. 

Cohabiters  of  the  same  region. 

Hobbes,  tr.  of  Thucydides,  iv. 
coheir  (ko-ar'),  n.  [<  co-1  + heir,  after  L.  coheres, 
cohwres,  < co-,  together,  + heres,  lucres,  > ult.  E. 
heir.]  Ajointheir;  one  who  has,  or  has  a right 
to,  an  equal  or  a definite  share  in  an  inheri- 
tance with  another  or  others. 

I am  a queen,  and  co-heir  to  this  country, 

The  sister  to  the  mighty  Ptolemy. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  ii.  3. 
The  heir  was  not  necessarily  a single  person.  A group 
of  persons,  considered  in  law  as  a single  unit,  might  suc- 
ceed as  co-heirs  to  the  inheritance. 

Maine,  Ancient  Law  (3d  Am.  ed.),  p.  176. 

coheiress  (ko-ar'es),  n.  [<  co- 1 + heiress.  See 
coheir.]  A joint  heiress ; a female  who  shares 
equally  or  definitely  in  an  inheritance, 
cohere  (ko-her'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  cohered, 
ppr.  cohering.  [Formerly  also  colicere,  < L.  co- 
hcerere, stick  together,  < co-,  together,  + hwrere, 
pp.  hcesus,  stick,  cleave : see  hesitate,  and  cf.  ad- 
here, inhere.]  1.  To  stick,  or  stick  together; 
cleave;  be  united;  hold  fast,  as  one  thing  to 
another,  or  parts  of  the  same  mass,  or  two  sub- 
stances that  attract  each  other. 

Cohesion  is  manifested  by  two  surfaces  of  glass,  which, 
if  ground  exceedingly  smooth  and  placed  in  contact,  will 
cohere  firmly.  A.  Daniell,  Prill.  of  Phys.,  p.  229. 

2.  To  he  well  connected  or  coherent;  follow 
regularly  in  the  natural  or  logical  order;  he 
suited  in  connection,  as  the  parts  of  a dis- 
course, or  as  arguments  in  a train  of  reason- 
ing.— 3.  To  suit;  befitted;  agree. 

Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing. 

^ Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  1. 

coherence,  coherency  (ko-her'ens,  -en-si),  n. 

[=  F.  coherence  = Sp.  Pg!  coherencia"=  It.  co- 
erenza,  < L.  coliwrentia,  < cohceren(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
cohcerere,  stick  together : see  cohere,  coherent.] 

1 . The  act  or  state  of  cohering ; a sticking  or 
cleaving  of  one  thing  to  another,  or  of  parts  of 
the  same  body  to  each  other,  or  a cleaving  to- 
gether of  two  bodies,  as  by  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion. [In  this  sense  cohesion  is  more  common.] 

When  two  pieces  of  wood  have  remained  in  contact  and 
at  rest  for  some  time,  a second  force  besides  friction  re- 
sists their  separation : the  wood  is  compressible,  the  sur- 
faces come  closely  into  contact,  and  the  coherence  due  to 
this  cause  must  be  overcome  before  motion  commences. 

R.  S.  Ball,  Exper.  Mechanics,  p.  70. 

_ This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  labellum  explains  its  large 
size,  . . . and  especially  the  manner  of  its  coherence  to  the 
column,  unlike  that  of  the  other  petals. 

Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  238. 
The  United  States  to-day  cling  together  with  a coherency 
far  greater  than  the  coherency  of  any  ordinary  federation 
or  league.  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  99. 

2.  Suitable  connection  or  dependence,  proceed- 
ing from  the  natural  relation  of  parts  or  things 
to  each  other,  as  in  the  parts  of  a discourse  or 
of  any  system ; consistency. 

Little  needed  the  Princes  and  potentates  of  the  earth, 
which  way  soever  the  Gospel  was  spread,  to  study  ways 
how  to  make  a coherence  between  the  Churches  politie  and 
theirs.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

coherent  (ko-her' ent),  a.  [=  F.  coherent  = Sp. 
Pg.  coher elite  = It.  coerente,  < L.  cohceren(t-)s , 
ppr.  of  cohcerere , stick  together,  cohere : see  co- 
here.'] 1.  Sticking,  or  sticking  together ; cleav- 
ing, as  the  parts  of  a body,  solid  or  fluid,  or  as 
one  body  or  substance  to  another;  adhesive. 

Consequently  when  insects  visit  the  flowers  of  either 
form  . . . they  will  get  their  foreheads  or  proboscides 
well  dusted  with  the  coherent  pollen. 

Darwin , Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  96. 


Cog-wheel  ( Spur-wheel ) . 


The  lower  angle  of  each  frustule  is  coherent  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  one  beneath. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 292. 

2.  Connected;  consistent;  having  a natural  or 
due  agreement  of  parts ; consecutive ; logical : 
said  of  things:  as,  a coherent  discourse. 

An  unerring  eye  for  that  fleeting  expression  of  the  moral 
features  of  character,  a perception  of  which  alone  makes 
the  drawing  of  a coherent  likeness  possible. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  125. 
From  the  earliest  times  that  men  began  to  form  any  co- 
herent idea  of  it  [the  world]  at  all,  they  began  to  guess  in 
some  way  or  other  how  it  was  that  it  all  began,  anti  how 
it  was  all  going  to  end.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  191. 

3.  Observing  due  order,  connection,  or  arrange- 
ment, as  in  thinking  or  speaking ; consistent ; 
consecutive  : said  of  persons. 

A coherent  thinker  and  a strict  reasoner  is  not  to  be 
made  at  once  by  a set  of  rules.  Watts,  Logic. 

4.  Suited;  fitted;  adapted;  agreeing. 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever, 

That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful, 

May  prove  coherent.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iii.  7. 

5.  In  hot.,  sometimes  used  for  connate. 
coherentific  (ko-her-en-tif'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < L. 

cohceren(t-)s,  coherent,  + - ficus , < facer e,  make.] 
Causing  coherence.  [Rare.] 

Cohesive  or  coherentific  force.  Coleridge. 

coherently  (ko-her'ent-li),  adv.  In  a coherent 
manner ; with  due  connection  or  agreement  of 
parts ; with  logical  sequence. 

It  is  a history  in  which  none  of  the  events  follow  one 
another  coherently.  Buckle,  Civilization,  I.  iii. 

coheritor  (ko-her'i-tor),  n.  [<  co-1  + heritor.] 
A joint  heritor  or  heir ; a coheir. 

Are  a new  Calvary  and  a new  Pentecost  in  reserve  for 
these  coheritors  of  the  doom  to  become  coheritors  of  the 
blessedness  reserved  for  the  human  “sons  of  perdition  ”? 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  342. 

cohesibility  (ko-he-zi-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  cohesible  : 
see  -bility.]  The  tendency  to  unite  by  cohe- 
sion; cohesiveness.  [Rare.] 
cohesible  (ko-he'zi-bl),  a.  [<  L.  cohwsus,  pp.  of 
cohcerere,  cohere,  + -Me.]  Capable  of  cohe- 
sion; cohesive.  [Rare.] 

cohesion  (ko-he'zhon),  m.  [=  F.  cohesion  = Sp. 
cohesion  = Pg.  cohesao  = It.  coesione,  < L.  as  if 
*cohcesio(n-),  < cohcerere,  pp.  cohwsus,  stick  to- 

f ether:  see  cohere.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  co- 
ding, uniting,  or  sticking  together ; specifical- 
ly, in  phys.,  the  state  in  which,  or  the  force  by 
which,  the  molecules  of  the  same  material  are 
hound  together,  so  as  to  form  a continuous  ho- 
mogeneous  mass.  This  force  acts  sensibly  at  insensi- 
ble distances — that  is,  when  the  particles  of  matter  which 
it  unites  are  placed  in  apparent  contact.  At  insensible  dis- 
tances it  is  a much  greater,  at  sensible  distances  a much 
smaller,  force  than  gravitation,  so  that  it  does  not  follow 
the  law  of  variation  of  the  latter.  It  unites  the  particles 
of  a homogeneous  body,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
adhesion,  which  takes  place  between  the  molecules  of  dif- 
ferent masses  or  substances,  as  between  fluids  and  solids, 
and  from  chemical  attraction,  which  unites  the  atoms  of  a 
molecule  together.  The  power  of  cohesion  in  a body  is  es- 
timated by  the  force  necessary  to  pull  its  parts  asunder. 
In  general,  cohesion  is  most  powerful  among  the  particles 
of  solid  bodies,  weaker  among  those  of  liquids,  and  least 
of  all,  or  entirely  wanting,  in  elastic  fluids,  as  air  and  gases. 
Hardness,  softness,  tenacity,  elasticity,  malleability,  duc- 
tility, and  in  crystallized  bodies  cleavage,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered properties  dependent  upon  cohesion.  The  most 
powerful  influence  which  tends  to  diminish  cohesion  is 
heat,  as  shown  in  the  change  of  a solid  to  a liquid,  or  of  a 
liquid  to  a gas,  which  is  effected  by  it.  See  gas  and  liquid. 
2.  In  hot.,  the  congenital  union  of  one  part  with 
another.  If  the  parts  are  similar,  as  two  stamens,  their 
union  is  specifically  called  coalescence;  if  dissimilar,  as 
calyx  and  ovary,  it  is  styled  adnation. 

3.  Connection;  dependence;  affinity;  coher- 
ence. [Now  rare  in  this  sense.] 

Ideas  that  have  no  natural  cohesion.  Locke. 

The  greatest  strength  of  that  prevailing  Faction  [the 
Romish  religion]  lies  in  the  close  union  and  cohesion  of  all 
the  parts  together.  Stilling  fleet.  Sermons,  II.  i. 

Cohesion  figures,  a class  of  figures  produced  by  the  at- 
traction of  liquids  for  other  liquids  or  solids  with  which 
they  are  in  contact,  and  divided  into  surface,  submersion, 
breath,  and  electric  cohesion  figures.  It  was  found  by  C. 
Tomlinson,  an  English  physicist,  that  a drop  of  liquid,  as 
of  oil  or  alcohol,  spreads  itself  out  on  the  surface  of  water 
always  in  a definite  figure,  the  figure  differing  with  each 
fluid  dropped  on  the  water  ; and  he  suggested  that  this 
might  be  employed  as  a test  for  oils,  etc.  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true  with  regard  to  liquids  which,  from  gr  eater 
specific  gravity,  sink  slowly  to  the  bottom  in  water,  each 
liquid  submerged  forming  a definite  figure  peculiar  to  it- 
self. Breath  figure s are  produced  by  putting  a drop  of 
the  liquid  to  be  examined  on  a slip  of  mica  and  breathing 
on  it,  when  again  each  fluid  takes  a distinct  characteristic 
shape.  Electric  cohesion  figures  are  produced  by  electrify- 
ing drops  of  various  liquids  placed  on  a plate  of  glass.— 
Magnetic  cohesion,  that  power  by  which  two  magnetic 
bodies,  adhere  together,  as  iron  to  a piece  of  lodestone. 

cohesive  (ko-he'siv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  cohesivo,  < 
L.  cohwsus,  pp.  of  cohcerere,  cohere.]  1.  Char- 
acterized by,  causing,  or  concerned  in  cohesion 
or  the  quality  of  adhering  together,  literally 
or  figuratively : as,  cohesive  force. 


cohesive  1093  coil 

party  is  far  more  cohesive  than  the  Liberal  f*obflTti5it.inn4  flrn  hAr  in  *oE/vri  « r/  t _ _ ? ^ • . ■.  . 

party,  far  more  obedient  to  its  leaders,  far  less  disposed  " )’  2 t [<  L',  COlgn,  COlgne1  (kom),  n.  [Old  spelling  of  coin1, 

to  break  into  sections,  each  of  which  thinks  and  acts  for  < cokortate,  pp.  coliortatus,  exhort,  < 1;  in  this  sense  now  usually  written  auoin\ 

. New  Princeton  Rev.,  III.  60.  co- .together  , + hortari,  exhort : see  hortation,  A corner;  a coin  or  quoin:  a proiecting^po  nt 

2.  Having  the  property  of  cohesion ; capable  and  c t.  exhort,  deliort.]  Exhortation;  encour-  s««  m™,  4 ^ J S P 1 

of  cohering  or  sticking;  having  a tendency  to  agemePt;  A'-  Phillips,  1706. 
unite  and  to  resist  separation : as,  a cohesive  c°hortative  (ko-hor'ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 

cohortativus , \ L.  cohortatus , pp.  of  cohortari 
encourage,  etc.:  see  cohortation .]  I.  a.  In 
Jleb.  gram.,  noting  exhortation  or  encourage- 
ment. Applied  to  a tense  which  is  a lengthened  form  of 
the  imperfect  (otherwise  known  as  the  future)  tense,  lim- 
ited almost  entirely  to  the  first  person,  and  generally 

capable  of  being  rendered  by  prefixing  ‘let  me’  or  ‘let  *- — UCu.  o«u 

us  to  the  verb.  Sometimes  called  the  paragogic  future,  COifflie2  coionv  (koin  koi'ni'l  m 

lT.S » The  l ohortative  tense”*80®10  ^ ^ 

[Algoiikian ; cf.  Mass 


- — r — . as,  a cohesive 

substance. 

The  nests  are  built  of  strong  cohesive  clay. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  ii.  6. 

cohesively  (ko-he ' siv-li),  adv.  In  a cohesive 
manner;  with  cohesion. 

COhesiveness  (ko-he'siv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  cohesive ; the  tendency  to  unite  by 
cohesion;  cohesibility. 

cohibitt  (ko-hib'it),  v.  t.  [<  L.  cohibitus,  pp.  of  , — ---  -™ 
" — ~ _ cohosh  (kp-hosh  ) 


hush  hi,  rough.]  A name  in  the  United  States 
of  several  plants  used  medicinally.  («)  ttmici- 
fuga  racemosa , the  black  cohosh.  (5)  Act, -rut  spicata,  var 
rubra,  and  A.  alba,  respectively  the  red  and  the  white 
cohosh.  See  cut  under  Acteea.  (c)  Caulophyllum  thalic- 
troides,  the  blue  cohosh. 

cohowt,  n.  See  cohoo. 

coif  (koif),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  quoif  quife; 
< ME.  coif,  coyfe,  < OF.  coife,  coiffe,  F.  coiffe 
= Sp.  cofia  = Pg.  coif  a = It.  cuffia,  < ML.  cofia, 
cofea,  cofa  (>  Pr.  cofa),  cuphia,  etc.,  prob.  < 
MHG.  Jcuffe,  leupfe,  OHG.  chuppa,  cfmppha,  a 
cap  worn  under  the  helmet,  < OHG.  chuph, 
choph,  MHG.  G.  Icopf  the  head:  see  cop1,  cup.] 
1.  A cap  fitting  close  to  the  head,  and  con- 
forming to  its  shape.  The  name  is  especially  given 
to  the  following  head-coverings  worn  during  the  middle 
ages:  (a)  A cap  resembling  a modem  night-cap,  tied  un- 
der the  chin,  and  represented  as  worn  by  both  sexes  both 
in  and  out  of  doors,  in  the  chase  and  other  active  occupa- 
tions, as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 

Within  the  Castle  were  six  Ladies  cloatlied  in  Russet- 
s’11:1!1. laid  all  over  with  Leaves  of  Gold  ; on  their  Heads 
Coifs  and  Caps  of  Gold.  Baker,  Chronicles  (1510),  p.  255, 


cohibere  (>  Sp.  Pg.  cohibir  ),  hold  together,  con- 
fine, restrain,  < co-,  together,  + habere,  hold: 
see  habit,  and  cf.  adhibit,  inhibit,  prohibit.]  To 
restrain;  check;  hinder. 

It  was  scarce  possible  to  cohibit  people's  talk. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  298. 

cohlbitiont  (kodii-bisli’on),  n.  [=  F.  cohibition 
= Sp.  cohibicion  = Pg.  coliibitffto,  < LL.  cohi- 
bitio(n-),  < L.  cohibere,  restrain:  see  cohibit.] 

Hindrance;  restraint.  North.  [Rare.] 

OOMbitort  (ko-bib'i-tor),  n.  [<  cohibit  + -or.] 

One  who  restrains. 

cohobate  (kd'ho-bat),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  coho- 
bated,  ppr.  cohobating.  [<  ML.  cohobatus,  pp. 
of  cohobare  (>  F.  cohober  = Sp.  Pg.  cohobar), 
redistil;  prob.  of  Ar.  origin.]  hxphar.,  to  re- 
distil from  the  same  or  a similar  substance,  as 
a distilled  liquid  poured  back  upon  the  matter 
remaining  in  the  vessel,  or  upon  another  mass 
of  similar  matter. 

The  cohobated  water  of  rue  can  never  be  sufficiently  rec- 
ommended for  the  cure  of  the  falling  sickness,  the  hysteric 
passion,  for  expelling  poison,  and  promoting  of  sweat  and 
perspiration.  p,  Shaw , Chemistry,  xvi. 

cohobation  (ko-ho-ba'shon),  n.  [=  F.  cohoba- 
tion = Sp.  cohobacion  = Pg.  cohobaqao,  < ML.  as 
if  *coliobatio(n-),  < cohobare,  redistil:  see  coho- 
bate.] The  operation  of  cohobating. 

Sub.  What’s  cohobation  ? 

Face.  ’Tis  the  pouring  on 

Your  aqua  regis,  and  then  drawing  him  off, 

To  the  trine  circle  of  the  seven  spheres. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

cohobator  (kb'ho-ba-tor),  n.  [<  cohobate  + -or.] 

A device  in  which  or  by  means  of  which  coho- 
bation is  effected. 

coho  (ko'ho),  n.  The  coho  or  silver  salmon, 

Oncorhynchus  kisntch.  [Puget  Sound.] 
cohog  (ko'hog),  n.  Same  as  quahog. 

The  more  costly  beads  [in  wampum]  come  from  the  Iar- 
gest  shells  of  the  Quahaug  or  Cohog,  a welk. 

Scheie  de  V ere,  Americanisms,  p.  29. 

cohoot,  cohowt,  n.  A kind  of  petrel,  probably 
a shearwater  of  the  genus  Pujfnus. 

The  Cohow  is  so  called  from  his  voice,  a night  bird,  be- 
ing all  day  hid  in  the  Rocks. 

S.  Clarke,  Four  English  Plantations  (1670),  p.  22. 

cohorn,  n.  See  coeliorn . 
cohort  (ko'hort),  n.  [=  F.  cohorte  = Sp.  Pg. 
cohorte  — It.  coorte  = D.  G.  Dan.  lcohorte  = Sw. 

Jcohort,  < L.  cohor(t-)s,  a cohort,  division  of  an 
army,  company,  train,  retinue  of  attendants, 
any  multitude,  prop,  a multitude  inclosed, 
being  the  same  word  as  cohor(t-)s,  often  contr. 
cor(t-)s , a place  inclosed,  an  inclosure,  yard, 
pen,  court,  > ult.  E.  court,  q.  v.]  1.  In  Bom. 

antiq.,  an  inf antry  division  of  the  legion,  insti- 
tuted as  a regular  body  by  Marins,  though  the 
name  was  used  before  his  time  with  a less  defi- 
nite signification.  Its  original  strength  was  300  men 
but,  the  cohort  becoming  the  tactical  unit  of  the  army  the 
effective  number  was  raised  almost  immediately  to  500,  or 
perhaps  to  600,  and  remained  practically  the  same  until 
the  end  of  the  empire.  The  name  was  also  given  to  bodies 

of  auxiliary  troops  of  the  same  strength,  not  necessarily  " *“  — " 

organized  into  legions,  and  distinguished  either  according  . _ 

to  nationality  or  according  to  their  arm,  as  cohortes  fundi-  COlffe-de-fer  (kwof'de-fer') 
torum,  the  slinger3 ; cohortes  sagittariorum , the  bowmen 
See  legion. 

They  kept  . . . twelve  Praetorian  and  Urban  Cohorts  in 
the  citie  of  Rome.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  71. 

Hence  — 2.  A band  or  body  of  warriors  in  gen- 

With  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  127. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a wolf  on  the  fold, 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold. 

Byron,  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 


See  quoin. 

See  you  yond  coign  o’  the  Capitol,  yond’  corner-stone? 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  4. 

Squatting  down  in  any  sheltered  coigne  of  street  or 
square.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  10. 

Coign  of  vantage,  a position  of  advantage  for  observing 
or  operating.  ^ 

No  jutty,  frieze, 

Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

— , — o-j  > — -vj  n-  [Also  coign, 

coyne;  repr.  Ir.  coinnimli  (mil  weak),  protection, 
entertainment ; cf.  coinnim , a guest.]  Food 
and  entertainment  formerly  exacted  by  Irish 
chiefs  for  their  soldiers  and  attendants ; the 
billeting  of  military  followers  upon  private 
persons.  N.  E.  D. 

By  the  woord  Coygnye  is  understood  mans-meate ; but 
how  the  woord  is  derived  is  very  hard  to  tell : some  say  of 
coyne  because  they  used  commonly  in  theyr  Coygnyes  not 
only  to  take  meate,  but  coyne  also;  and  that  taking  of 
mony  was  specially  ment  to  be  prohibited  by  that  Stat- 
ute . but  I think  rather  that  this  wroord  Coignye  is  derived 
of  the  Irish.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

The  practice  of  coign  and  livery,  so  rightly  condemned 
by  the  English  when  resorted  to  by  the  natives,  was  re- 
vived, but  it  had  the  immediate  effect  of  producing  rebel- 
lion. W.-S.  Gregg , Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Readers,  p.  39. 

coigne2,  coigny  (koin,  koi'ni),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 

pp.  coigned , coignied,  ppr.  coigning , coignying . 
[Also  coyne,  coynie,  etc. ; < coigne 2,  coigny,  n.] 
To  quarter  one’s  self  on  another  by  force;  live 
by  extortion.  [Irish.] 

Though  they  came  not  armed  like  soldiers  to  be  cessed 
upon  me,  yet  their  purpose  was  to  coynie  upon  me,  and  to 
eat  me  out  of  house  and  home. 

L.  Bryskett,  Civil  Life,  p.  157. 


(6)  A cap  like  the  calotte  or  skull-cap,  usually  of  lawn,  coil1  (koil),  v.  [ME.  not  found  (but  see  cull1)  • 
retained  until  the  common  in  troth  lotion  of  t.h«  wiir  aanc  { mi1  /m-i //..*«•  oL,o  u.-..  /\  -m  m\  -.-J 


r ui  Bivun-uap,  usuauy  oi  lawn, 

retained  until  the  common  introduction  of  the  wig,  espe- 
cially as  the  head-dress  of  barristers. 

They  cared  ffor  no  coyffes  that  men  of  court  vsyn, 

But  meved  many  maters  that  man  neuer  thou3te. 

Richard  the  Bedeless,  iii.  320. 

Sergeants  at  law  . . . are  called  sergeants  of  the  coif, 
from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear  on  their  heads  under  their 
caps  when  they  are  created.  Jacob,  Law  Diet.  (1729). 
(c)  A skull-cap  of  leather  or  of  stuff,  apparently  wadded 
made  of  many  thicknesses,  or  provided  with  a thickened 
rim  or  edge  (see  bourrelet),  worn  under  the  camail  to  pre- 
vent the  links  of  the  chain-mail  from  wounding  the  head 
when  struck,  or  to  prevent  the  heavy  steel  headpiece  from 
pressing  too  heavily  upon  the  head. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  calling  or  rank  of  a barris- 
ter: as,  a brother  of  the  coif.  Addison. 

The  readers  in  the  Inns  of  Court  appear  to  have  been 
grave  professors  of  the  Jaw,  often  enjoying  the  dignity  of 
the  coif,  and  selected  for  their  learning  and  legal  acquire- 
ments-  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  83. 

3.  In  armor : (a)  A cap  of  chain-mail  or  of 
bezanted  or  scale  armor,  usually  distinct  from 
the  camail,  and  worn  over  it  as  an  additional 
defense,  or  to  cover  the  top  of  the  head  when 
the  camail  reached  only  about  to  the  ears. 
Also  called  coif  of  mail , cap  of  mail , mail  coif, 
and  coijfe-de-mailles.  (b)  The  camail  itself,  (c) 


skull-cap  of  steel,  worn  over  the  camail,  or  coil1  (koil),  n.  [<  coil1,  v.] 

rhfl.D9  in  cnino  ooona  xwonn  II  _ i*  • /7  . L,  . . 7 ^ 


perhaps  in  some  cases  worn  under  the  camail, 
or  mail  coif.  Also  called  coif  of  plate,  coiffe-de- 
Jer,  cervelicre,  and  secret. — 4.  A light  cap  of 
lace,  worn  by  women  at  the  present  day. 

She  was  clad  in  a simple  robe  of  linen,  with  a white  fichu 
and  a coiffe  or  head-dress  of  lace. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  288. 
Coif  Of  mail.  Same  as  coif,  S (a).— Coif  Of  plate.  Same 
as  col/,  3 (c).— To  take  or  receive  the  coif,  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  [Eng.] 

I am  not  sure  as  to  the  particular  inn  with  which  he 
[Densyll]  was  associated,  but  he  received  the  coif  in  Mi- 
chaelmas  Term,  1531.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  76. 

COif  (koif),  v.  t.  [<  coif,  ».]  To  cover  or  dress 
with  or  as  with  a coif. 

Ready  to  be  called  to  the  bar  and  coifed. 

Martinus  Scriblerus. 

^ „ti.  A coif  of  plate. 

See  coif,  3 (c). 

coiffe-de-mailles  (kwof'de-mal'),  n.  A coif  of 
mail.  See  coif,  3 (a). 

coiffette  (kwo-fet'),  n.  [F.  *coijfette,  dim.  of 
coiffe:  see  coif.]  Diminutive  of  coif  in  any  of 
its  senses. 

coiffure  (koif'ur;  F.  pron.  kwo-fiir'),  n.  [<  F. 
coiffure,  < coffer,  arrange  the  head-dress,  < 
coiffe,  head-dress : see  coif]  A head-dress ; the 
manner  of  arranging  or  dressing  the  hair. 

Brantftme  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  elegance  of  her 
costume,  the  matchless  taste  in  its  arrangement,  and  the 

Tlhl'TAnt.ion  r\ f bm*  tT,. I ^ r . . . 


3.  In  some  systems  of  botanical  and  zoological 

&ieaade0IlIna,„1fge-fr0UP  ?,f  110  defhlitely  perfection"^]  her  coiffure.  ' Prescott. 

tween  a family  and  an^der  T in3  bota^i^iris  Usually  t c°tf-skullt,  n.  The  top  of  an  armet  or  tilting- 
erade  nevt.  iiioboi.  ««  u..*  A , helmet;  the  piece  which  covered  the  skull. 

Compare  timber 3. 


° tp  13  uaiuuiy  iiibtjrineuiate  De- 
tween a family  and  an  order ; in  botany  it  is  usually  a 
grade  next  higher  than  an  order,  but  inferior  to  a class 
Alliance  has  been  used  in  the  botanical  sense 

I.  36 


\ / / L v UA1,A  y bj  iau  ocv  cwtfr  y , 

< OI.  coillir,  also  cuillir,  cuellir  (>  E.  cull1),  F. 
cueillir,  gather,  pluck,  pick,  cull,  = Pr.  coillir, 
cuelhir  = Sp.  coger  = Pg.  collier  = It.  cogliere,  < 
L.  colligere,  conligere,  gather  together,  pp.  col- 
lectus  (>  E.  collect:  see  collect),  < com-,  toge- 
ther, + legere,  gather:  see  legend.]  I.  trans. 
It.  To  pick;  choose;  select.— 2f.  To  strain 
through  a cloth. — 3f.  To  gather  into  a narrow 
compass.  Boyle. — 4.  To  gather  into  rings  one 
above  another;  twist  or  wind  spirally:  as,  to 
coil  a rope ; a serpent  coils  itself  to  strike. 

Our  conductor  gather'd,  as  he  stepp'd, 

A clue,  which  careful  in  his  hand  he  coil’d. 

Glover,  Athenaid,  xix. 

5.  To  entangle  as  or  as  if  by  coiling  about. 

And  pleasure  coil  thee  in  her  dangerous  snare. 

T.  Edwards,  Canons  of  Criticism,  xxxiv. 
II.  intrans.  To  form  rings,  spirals,  or  convo- 
lutions; wind. 

They  coil’d  and  swam,  and  ev’ry  track 
Was  a fiash  of  golden  fire. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  Iv, 
Down  ’mid  the  tangled  roots  of  things 
That  coil  about  the  central  fire. 

Lowell,  The  Miner. 

- ,,  ...  1.  A ring  or  series 

ot  rings  or  spirals  into  which  a pliant  body,  as 
a rope,  is  wound;  hence,  such  a form  in  a body 
which  is  not  pliant,  as  a steel  car-spring. 

The  wild  grape-vines  that  twisted  their  coils  from  tree 
t0  tre«-  Irving. 

Specifically — 2.  An  electrical  conductor,  as  a 
copper  wire,  when  wound  up  in  a spiral  or  other 
form:  as,  an induction-coii;  a resistanoe-coii. — 
3.  A group  or  nest  of  pipes,  variously  arranged, 
used  as  a radiator  in  a steam-heating  apparatus. 
—Branchial  coil.  See  branchial.— Flemish  coil(«ai<f ) 
a coil  of  rope  in  which  each  turn  is  laid  down  flat  on  the 
deck,  forming  a sort  of  mat. 

coil2  (koil),  n.  [Prob.  Celtic : < Gael,  and  Ir. 
goill,  war,  fight,  Gael,  goil,  boiling,  fume,  bat- 
tle, rage,  fury;  coileid,  stir,  movement,  noise; 

< Gael,  goil,  Ir.  goil-aim,  boil,  rage.]  Stir;  dis- 
turbance; tumult;  bustle;  turmoil;  trouble. 

I am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 
Why  make  all  this  coil  about  a mere  periodical  essayist? 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  30. 
He  shall  not  his  brain  encumber 
With  the  coil  of  rhythm  and  number. 

Emerson,  Merlin,  i. 

Here’s  a coil  raised,  a pother,  and  for  what  ? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  271. 
[In  the  following  quotation  the  meaning  is  uncertain  ; it 
is  explained  as  either  turmoil,  bustle,  trouble  ’ (which  is 
the  sense  employed  in  all  other  cases  where  Shakspere  has 
used  the  word),  or  ‘that  which  entwines  or  wraps  around.’ 
that  is,  the  body. 

To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream ; — ay,  there’s  the  rub; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil 

Must  give  us  pause.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1.) 


coil 

coil3  (koil),  n.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  coil1,  «.]  A hen- 
coop. Also  called  hen-coil.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
coir*  (koil),  n.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of  cole3,  q.  v.] 
A cock,  as  of  hay ; a haycock. 

0 bonny,  bonny,  sang  the  bird, 

Sat  on  the  coil  o’  hay. 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  324). 

coillont,  coilont,  coillent,  n.  See  cullion. 
coil-plate  (koil'plat),  n.  A plate  having  hooks 
or  rings  hy  means  of  which  it  sustains  the 
horizontal  coils  of  a radiator,  or  an  evaporator, 
.or  a condenser,  etc. 

coin1  (koin),  n.  [<  ME.  coyn,  coyne,  coigne,  coin, 
money,  < OF.  coin,  a wedge,  stamp,  coin,  later 
coing,  comer,  F.  coin,  wedge,  stamp,  die,  usu- 
ally corner,  = Pr.  cunh,  conli,  cong  = Sp.  cuho, 
cutta  = Pg.  cunho  = It.  conio,  < L.  cuneus,  a 
wedge,  akin  to  Gr.  savoq,  a peg,  cone  (>  ult.  E. 
cone),  and  to  E.  hone,  q.  v.  In  the  senses 
‘corner,  angle,’  which  are  later  in  E.,  the  word 
is  often  spelled  coign  (after  later  OF.  coing, 
coign)  or  quoin.]  1.  In  arch.,  a corner-stone 
or  a wedge-shaped  stone  of  an  arch.  See  quoin. 
Another,  leveld  by  the  Lesbian  Squire, 

Deep  vnder  ground  (for  the  Foundation)  joins 
Well-polislit  Marble,  in  long  niassie  Coins. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 

2.  The  specific  name  given  to  various  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  used  for  different  purposes,  as — 

(а)  for  raising  or  lowering  a piece  of  ordnance ; 

(б)  for  locking  a printers’  form;  (c)  for  fix- 
ing casks  in  their  places,  as  on  board  a ship. 
See  quoin. — 3.  A die  employed  for  stamping 
money.  Hence — 4.  A piece  of  metal,  as  gold, 
silver,  copper,  or  some  alloy,  converted  into 
money  by  impressing  on  it  officially  authorized 
marks,  figures,  or  characters:  as,  gold  coins;  a 
copper  coin  ; counterfeit  corns. 

Whanne  the  puple  aposed  [questioned]  hym  of  a peny  in 
the  temple, 

And  god  askede  of  hem  whas  [whose]  was  the  coygne. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  46. 

5.  Collectively,  coined  money;  coinage ; a par- 
ticular quantity  or  the  general  supply  of  me- 
tallic money:  as,  a large  stock  of  coin;  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm. 

All  the  coin  in  thy  father’s  exchequer. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

6.  Figuratively,  anything  that  serves  for  pay- 
ment, requital,  or  recompense. 

The  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesh  and  blood  is  repaid 
in  a nobler  coin.  Hammond,  Fundamentals. 

7.  [F.]  The  clock  of  a stocking Aryandic 

coin.  See  Aryandic. — Coin-cup,  a metal  cup  or  tankard 
in  which  coins  of  silver  or  gold  are  inserted,  in  the  bottom, 
sides,  or  cover,  as  ornaments. — Current  coin,  coin  in 
general  circulation.— Defaced  coin,  coin  on  which  any 
name  or  words  have  been  stamped  other  than  those  im- 
pressed by  the  mint  in  accordance  with  statute.  Any  per- 
son who  defaces  coin  of  the  United  States,  or  foreign  coin 
that  passes  current  in  the  United  States,  is  punishable  by 
law.—  Obsidional  coins,  coins  of  various  base  metals, 
struck  in  besieged  places,  as  a substitute  for  current  money. 
—To  pay  one  in  his  own  coin,  to  treat  a person  as  he 
has  treated  you ; give  him  tit  for  tat. 

I was  acquainted  with  the  danger  cf  her  disposition; 
and  now  have  fitted  her  a just  payment  in  her  own  coin. 

Ford , ’Tis  Pity,  iv.  1. 
coin1  (koin),  v.  [<  ME.  coynen,  coignen  ; from  the 
noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  stamp  and  convert 
into  money ; mint : as,  to  coin  gold. 

The  kynge’s  side  salle  be  the  liede,  & his  name  written, 
The  croyce  side,  what  cite  [city]  it  was  in  coyned  & smyten. 

Langtoft’s  Chronicle  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  239. 

2.  To  make  hy  coining  metals : said  of  money. 

He  caused  the  Laws  of  England  to  be  executed  in  Ire- 
land, and  Money  to  be  coined  there  according  to  the 
Weight  of  English  Money.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  74. 

3t.  To  represent  on  a coin.  [Rare.] 

That  emperor  whom  no  religion  would  lose,  Constantine, 
. . . that  emperor  was  coined  praying.  Donne,  Sermons,  xi. 

4.  To  make;  fabricate;  invent;  as,  to  coin 
words. 

Some  tale,  some  new  pretext,  he  daily  coined 
To  soothe  his  sister  and  delude  her  mind. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  i.  484. 
6 . In  tin-ivorhs,  to  weigh  and  stamp  (tin  blocks ) . 
[Cornwall.] — To  coin  money,  figuratively,  to  make 
money  rapidly ; be  very  successful  in  business. 

The  owners  of  horses  and  mules  were  coining  money, 
transporting  people  to  the  fair-ground. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  199. 

. n.  intrans.  To  yield  to  the  process  of  mint- 
ing; be  suitable  for  conversion  into  metallic 
money;  be  coinable.  [Bare.] 

Their  metal  ia  so  soft  that  it  will  not  coin  without  alloy 
to  harden  it.  Dryden,  Epick  Poetry. 

COin2t,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  coin,  coing,  mod.  F.  coing 
= Pr.  codoing  = It.  codogna,  cotogna,  < ML. 
"codonium* codonia,  cotoneum,  cotonea,  etc.,  var. 
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coinheritance 


of  cidonium,  cidonia,  cydonium,  cydonia,  ult.  < L.  more  points  coincide.  Line  and  plane  of  coincidence  are 

rvdnnin  rntimin  rntnnen  a miiriM  Fmmalatfl  similarly  defined.—  Principle  Of  coincidence,  the  prin- 
cyaonia,  cotoma,  coionea,  a qumce.  f rom  a late  ciple  expres9ed  by  a formula  0f  coincidence. 

form  of  coin,  namely  qmne,  quyne,  is  denved  coincidency  (ko-in'si-den-si),  n.  Coincidence, 
the  present  E.  form  qumm : see  quince,  codmiac,  Warhurton.  [Bare.]  " 


quiddany.]  A quince.  Bom.  of  the  Bose. 
coinable  (koi'na-bl),  a.  [<  coin1,  r.,  + -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  coins, 
coinage  (koi'naj),  n.  [<  coin1  + -age.]  1.  The 
act,  art,  or  process  of  making  coins. — 2.  Coin ; 
money  coined:  pieces  of  metal  stamped  by 
the  proper  authority  for  use  as  a circulating 
medium. 

The  archaic  coins  of  Magna  Gracia  have  a local  peculiar- 
ity of  fabric  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  other  early 
coinages  of  Hellas.  C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archaeol.,  p.  406. 

3.  The  charges  or  expense  of  coining  money. 

Cheapness  of  coinage  in  England,  where  it  costs  nothing, 
will  indeed  make  money  be  sooner  brought  to  the  mint. 

Locke , Considerations  of  Interest,  etc. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  producing ; 
invention ; fabrication. 

Unnecessary  coinage  ...  of  words. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  J uvenal’s  Satires. 

5.  That  which  is  fabricated  or  produced. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Bronze  Coinage  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1859  (22  and 
23  Viet.,  c.  30),  making  the  coinage  laws  applicable  to 
bronze  or  mixed  metal  coins. — Coinage  ratio,  the  ratio 
which  expresses  the  equivalence  in  value  between  gold  and 
silver  under  the  (then  existing)  mint  law.  Thus,  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  law  of  1837,  it  is  15.988  to  1 : that 
is,  one  pound  of  gold  can  be  coined  into  as  many  dollars 
as  15.988  pounds  of  silver.  The  coinage  ratio  is  intended 
(except  for  subsidiary  coins),  where  bimetallism  is  desired, 
to  be  identical  with  the  average  commercial  ratio  ; if  this 


coincident  (ko-in' si-dent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  co- 
incident  = Sp.*  Pg.  It.  coincidente , < ML.  *coinci- 
den{t-)s,  ppr.  of  * coincider  e,  coincide : see  coin- 
cide.] I.  a.  1.  Occupying  the  same  place  in 
space,  or  the  same  position  in  a scale  or  series ; 
coinciding.  In  geom.,  two  figures  are  coincident  which 
are  everywhere  infinitely  near  to  each  other ; hut  two 
coincident  points  often  lie  upon  a definite  right  line,  etc. 

When  two  sets  of  waves  are  coincident,  the  height  of 
the  wave  or  extent  of  vibration  is  doubled. 

Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  31. 

2.  Happening  at  the  same  time;  coexistent: 
with  with. 

Their  international  communication  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  several  useful  inventions  coincident  vrith  this 
period.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

Shakspeare,  too,  saw  that  in  true  love,  as  in  fire,  the 
utmost  ardor  is  coincident  with  the  utmost  purity. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  68. 

Ignorance  and  crime  are  not  cause  and  effect ; they  are 
coincident  results  of  the  same  cause. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  379. 

3.  Concurrent;  exactly  corresponding;  in  all 
respects  conformable ; consistent. 

Christianity  teaches  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  . . . 
coincident  with  the  ruling  principles  of  a virtuous  man. 

South. 

ii.  n.  A concurrence ; a coincidence.  [Rare.] 

Lay  wisdom  on  thy  valour,  on  thy  wisdom  valour, 

For  these  are  mutual  co-incidents. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  World  Tost  at  Tennis. 


is  not  the  case  the  metal  which  is  undervalued  disappears  coincidental  (ko-m-si-den'tal),  a.  [<  COXnd- 
from  circulation  as  money.  Thus  under  the  law  of  1792  . i _ni  V tn  ohnrflotoriypd 

the  coinage  ratio  was  fixed  at  16  to  1,  but  this  undervalued  "enl’  7T  aL{  henaimng  to,  cnaractenzea 
gold  and  it  disappeared  from  circulation;  in  1834  the  ratio  or  the  nature  01  coincidence  or  a comci- 
was  changed  to  I6.002  to  l,  and  in  1837  to  15.988  to  l,  but  dence  ; happening  at  or  about  the  same  time 
this  undervalued  silver  and  it  practically  disappeared  from  as  another  event  to  which  it  is  in  some  notable 
circulation  (except  in  the  form  of  subsidiary  and  abraded  way  related 


coins)  until  1873t  when  it  was  demonetized.  Since  that 
date  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  brought  the  com- 
mercial ratio  (1912)  down  to  34.13  to  1.— Free  coinage. 
See  free.— Garbling  the  coinage.  See  garble. 


I have  myself  . . . noted  a considerable  number  of 
very  striking  coincidental  dreams. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  358. 


coin-assorter  (koin'a-sor//ter),  n.  A machine  coincidentally  (ko-in-si-den'tal-i),  adv.  In  a 
or  device  for  separating  coins  according  to  their  coincident  manner ; with  coincidence, 
weight  or  size.  „ . . , , „ ...  ..  . ..  . 

coin-balance  (koin'baFans),  n.  A very  accn-  - • incidentally  with  these  changes,  an  active  tomenta- 


tion  is  excited. 


...  ..  ..  . . - . Huxley,  Biology,  v. 

rate  and  sensitive  balance  for  weighing  coins. . . n-r.  i:\  1.,  „ 

Now  it  is  certain  that  two  different  buildings 


could 

not  be  coincidently  erected  on  a site  that  would  certainly 
not  suffice  in  its  dimensions  for  more  than  one  of  the  two. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  462. 

One  who  or  that 


cided,  ppr.  coinciding.  [=  F.  coincider  - Sp. 

Pg.  coincidir  = It.  coincidere,  < ML.  *coincidere, 

< L.  co-,  together,  + incidere,  fall  on,  < in,  on, 

+ cadere,  fall : see  cadent  and  incident.]  1.  To 

occupy  the  same  place  in  space,  the  same  point  coincider  (ko-in-sl'der),  n. 
orperiod  in  time,  or  the  same  position  in  a scale  which  coincides  or  concurs, 
or  series : as,  a temperature  of  25°  on  the  cen-  coin-counter  (koin'koun//t6r),  n.  A mechani- 
tigrade  scale  coincides  with  one  of  77°  on  the  cal  device  for  facilitating  the  counting  of  coins, 
scale  of  Fahrenheit ; the  rise  of  the  church  coin - A common  coin-counter  is  a flat  tray  having  a fixed  num- 
cides  with  the  decline  of  the  Boman  empire.  her  of  depressions  on  the  surface.  By  throwing  the  coins 
, , , ...  .......  ..  , ..  on  the  tray  and  filling  the  depressions  with  them,  a large 

If  the  equator  and  the  ecliptick  had  coincided,  it  would  number  0^^  Can  be  counted  at  one  time, 
have  rendered  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  quite  use-  *4.  /-i_=  • /j*  „ r/.ni  . 

less.  Dr.  G.  Cheyne,  Phil.  Prin.  of  Natural  Religion,  § 26.  COlIldlCant  (ho-m  dl-kant),  a.  and  n.  [<  CO-1  + 

indicant;  = F.  coindicant,  etc.]  I.  a.  Fur- 


2.  To  concur;  agree;  correspond  exactly:  as, 
the  judges  did  not  coincide  in  opinion;  that  did 
not  coincide  with  my  views. 

The  rules  of  right  judgment  and  of  good  ratiocination 
often  coincide  with  each  other.  Watts,  Logic. 

coincidence  (ko-in'si-dens),  m.  [=  F.  coinci- 
dence = Sp.  Pg.  coincidencia  = It.  coincidenza, 
< ML.  *coincidentia,  < * coincident-)  s : see  coin- 
cident.] 1.  The  fact  of  being  coincident,  or  of 
occupying  the  same  place  in  space  or  the  same 
position  in  a scale  or  series ; exact  correspon- 
dence in  position : as,  the  coincidence  of  equal 
triangles. 


nishing  an  additional  symptom  or  indication; 
confirming  other  signs  or  indications : as,  a co- 
indicant symptom. 

II.  n.  A coindieant  symptom, 
coindication  (ko-in-di-ka'shon),  n.  [<  co-1  + 
indication ; = F.  coindication , etc.]  A concur- 
rent indication,  sign,  or  symptom, 
coiner  (koi'n6r),  n.  1.  One  who  stamps  coins; 
a minter ; a maker  of  money. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  reproach  against 
Frederick  of  being  a false  coiner  arose  from  his  adopting 
the  Eastern  device  of  plating  copper  pieces  to  pass  for 
silver.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  161. 


The  want  of  exact  coincidence  between  these  two  notes  Specifically  — 2.  A maker  of  base  Or  COUnter- 


is  an  inherent  arithmetic  imperfection  in  the  musical  scale. 

Whewell. 

2.  A happening  at  the  same  time  or  existence 
during  the  same  period ; contemporaneousness. 

When  A is  constantly  happening,  and  also  B,  the  occur- 
rence  of  A and  B at  the  same  moment  is  a mere  coinci- 
dence, which  may  be  casualty. 


f eit  coins ; a counterfeiter. 

My  father  was  I know  not  where 
When  I was  stamp’d  ; some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a counterfeit.  Shak..  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 
3.  An  inventor  or  maker,  as  of  words. 

Dionysius  a coiner  of  etymologies.  Camden,  Remains, 
-rr  „ De  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  280.  coinhabitant  (ko-in-hab'i-tant),  n.  [<  CO-1  + 

Hence  3.  Concurrence ; agreement  in  circum-  inhabitant .]  One  who  dwells  with  another  or 
stance,  character,  etc. ; more  or  less  exact  cor-  others  Dr  H More 

respondence  generally,  or  an  instance  of  exact  coinhabiting  (ko-in-hab'i-ting),  n.  [<  co-1  + 
correspondence : esneciallv.  accidental  or  in-  inhabiting .]  A dwelling  together;  a cohabit- 


correspondence;  especially,  accidental  or  in- 
cidental concurrence ; accidental  agreement : 
as-  the  coincidence  of  two  or  more  opinions. 

Is  there  not  a true  coincidence  between  commutative 
and  distributive  justice? 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  150. 

The  ver>  concurrence  and  coincidence  of  so  many  evi- 
dences . . . carries  a great  weight.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  actual  coincidences  that  sometimes  happen  between 
dreams  and  events.  Chambers’s  Encyc. 


ing.  Milton. 
coinhere  (ko-in-her'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  coin- 
liered,  ppr.  coinhering . [<  co-1  + inhere .]  To 

inhere  together ; be  included  or  exist  together 
in  the  same  thing. 

We  can  justify  the  postulation  of  two  different  sub- 
stances, exclusively  on  the  supposition  of  die  incompati- 
bility of  the  double  series  of  phenomena  to  coinhere  in 
one.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


Formula  of  coincidence,  a formula  which  expresses  . 

how  many  coincidences  occur  under  certain  general  con-  COIBnenxanC©  t KO-in-ner  i-tans),  n. 
ditions.— Point  of  coincidence,  a point  where  two  or  inheritance .]  Joint  inheritance. 


[<co- l-f 


COINS 


NOTE— The  obverse  of  a coin  will  be  found  on  the  left ; the  reverse  on  the  right.  Unless  ot  he  noise  specified , the  reproduction  is  the  exact  size  of  the  original  coin. 


1 Coin  of  Lysimachus,  King  of 

Thrace. 

2 Coin  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

3 Coin  of  Nike,  Syracuse. 

4 Coin  of  Pallas,  Syracuse. 

t Denarius  (Roman1 2 3 4 * 6. 

6  Bezant  (Solidus)  of  Romanus  III. 
(Eastern  Empire,  middle  ages). 


7 Dinar  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  struck 

in  A.  H.  172  (A.  D.  788) ; British 
Museum. 

8 Aureus  of  Augustus,  British  Mu- 

seum. 

9 Jewish  Shekel,  British  Museum. 

10  Drachma  of  Phasstus  in  Crete, 

about  400  B.  C. ; struck  on  the 


^Eginetic  system;  British  Mu 
seum. 

1 1 Sestertius  (silver,  Roman  republic!, 

12  Chinese  Cash,  present  ruler  (% 

size  of  original). 

13  Maravedi  (Spanish). 

14  Groat  of  Edward  III.,  British  Mu- 

seum. 


15  English  Crown  of  Charles  II., 

1671  (%  size  of  original). 

16  Eord  Baltimore  Penny.  Prom  the 

only  specimen  known  to  exist. 

17  Guinea  of  Charles  II.,  1663  ; British 

M useum. 

j8  Javanese  Doit,  struck  by  the 
Dutch,  1765;  British  Museum. 


19  Mohur,  India,  1870  (gold). 

20  Pie  of  1809  (Anglo-Indian,  copper). 

21  Pavilion  of  Edward  the  Black 

Prince,  British  Museum. 

22  Broad  of  James  I.,  British  Museum. 

23  Sovereign,  1817,  British  Museum. 

24  Pine-tree  Shilling,  1652  (Massa- 

chusetts). 


COINS 


NOTH— The  obverse  of  a coin  will  be  found  on  the  left : the  reverse  on  the  right.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  reproduction  is  the  exact  size  of  the  original  coin. 


1 Louis  d'or  (France,  1640-17951. 

2 Cardecu  (quart  d'6cu)  of  Henry  IV.  of 

France,  British  Museum. 

3 Bronze  Jetton  of  Louis  XIV. 

4 Scudo  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  (Italy,  18th 

and  19th  centuries). 

5 Gold  Florin  of  Florence,  British  Museum. 

6 Napoleon. 


7 Silver  Real  of  Isabella  II., 

(Spain  and  Spanish- 
American  countries). 

8 Milreis  of  Portugal. 

9 German  Mark. 

10  Lira  (Italy  ; value  the  same 

as  a franc  or  as  19  cents). 

11  Austrian  Kreutzer. 


12  Zecchino  of  Paolo  Raniero,  Doge 

of  Venice,  1778-1789;  British 
Museum. 

13  Silver  Gulden  of  William  III.,  King 

of  the  Netherlands,  1867  ; British 
Museum. 

14  Pillar  Dollar  (reverse),  1661  (former 

Spanish-American  colonies). 


15  Ruble,  1862  (Russian). 

16  Hispano-Peruvian  Dollar,  or  piece 

of  8 reals  (%  size  of  original). 

17  Copeck  of  Emperor  Nicholas  II. 

(Russian,  silver  and  copper). 

18  Silver  Crusado  of  John  V.  (Portu- 

guese). 

19  Ducat  of  Ladislaus  Postumus,  King 


of  Hungary,  1452-1457  ; British 
Museum. 

20  Pistole  of  Charles  IV'.  of  Spain, 

1790;  British  Museum. 

21  Rigsdalerof  Denmark,  1854, silver; 

British  Museum. 

22  Skilling  (Scandinavian). 

23  Moidore,  1712  (gold,  Portugal). 


coinlieritance 


The  Spirit  of  God  . . . adopts  us  into  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  and  gives  us  title  to  a coinheritance  with  him. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  406. 

coinheritor  (ko-in-her'i-tor),  n.  [<  co-1  + in. 
heritor.']  A joint  heir;  a coheir. 

COining-press  (koi'ning-pres),  n.  A machine 
for  striking  or  stamping  coins.  A screw-press, 
worked  by  atmospheric  pressure,  was  introduced  for  this 
purpose  about  1561,  superseding  the  old  method  of  strik- 
ing coins  by  the  hammer.  It  was  subsequently  much  im- 
proved, but  has  been  generally  abandoned.  The  lever- 
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Ancient  and  modern  forms  of 
Coining--press.  ( From  “ History 
of  the  U.  S.  Mint.”) 


cola-nut 

&*%$***&’  a searf-  w°rn  pendcnt  from  coke-ovens  and  furnaces.  It  is  made  of  sheet- 
turvh  2'dASqim^rr0m®f  1Uv  ti?freenth  cen-  iron,  and  has  the  form  of  a half  cylinder. 
Sid  V1 1°  1 kef  by  a C0kedrilt.fi.  Same  as  crocodile. 

hy  hi^lad v^  henccmH U V ^ ^ bhestowted  cokenayt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cockney. 

Dy  ms  lady , Hence,  any  favor  of  like  character  coke-omnibus  (kok'  om"ni-bus)  n In  an. 

worn  at  a tournament,  etc.  3.  In  heraldic  rep-  manuf.,  an  iron  carriage  moving  on  raVTn 

in8foMttBnIfiSpfrapery  fallmg  from  *he  helmet  front  of  the  retorts,  from  which  it  receives ’the 
in  folds  and  curves  . a common  mode  of  heral-  coke  as  drawn,  and  carries  it  to  tho  place  of 
die  decoration  m the  fifteenth  century  and  ^deposit,  8 plaoe  01 

ciln°w0vo^e6fv-,,-iftre?“i,Aand  m?Jltlin9‘.  coke-oven  (kok'uv^n),  n.  A furnace,  oven,  kiln 

'V+er?  a'  +[<  c°-*+Jnvers?l  or  retort  used  for  reducing  bituminous  coal  to 

rera  wl  AP”mtS  U?V£;rSe  t0  ea<*  °th®r  Wlth  ®oke  5 a coking-oven.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
regard,  to  two  given  circles  are  said  to  be  com - two  important  types  of  coke-oven  : in  the  beehive  oven 
movoo  (which  see,  under  beehive)  the  coal  lies  in  a thin  layer  on 

I n 44  floor  Ond  t ll  A rmcnn  f 44-  V _ _ . -1  J ■ 1 


press  worked  by  steam,  invented  by  Uhlhorn  in  1829,  has 
been  adopted  in  England.  In  this  press  the  blanks  or 
disks  to  be  stamped  are  placed  between  the  dies  by  a me- 
chanical layer-on,  and  the  pressure  is  then  imparted  by  a 
toggle  joint  and  a bent  lever.  A lever-press  similar  to 
that  of  Uhlhorn  in  principle,  but  differing  in  construc- 
tion, invented  by  Thonnelier,  a Frenchman,  is  used  in 
the  mints  of  the  United  States. 

coinless  (koin'les),  a.  [<  coin 1 + -Zm.]  Hav- 
ing no  coin  or  money;  moneyless;  penniless. 

You  . . . look’d  for  homage  you  deem’d  due 
From  coinless  bards  to  men  like  you. 

W.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax,  ii.  7. 

coinquinatet  (ko-in'kwi-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  coin- 
quinatus , pp.  of  coinquinare  (>  OF.  coinquiner ), 
pollute,  < co-y  together,  4-  inquinare , pollute.! 
To  pollute;  defile.  [Rare.] 

That  would  coinquinate 
That  would  contaminate 
The  Church’s  high  estate. 

Skelton,  Colin  Clout,  1.  705. 

coinquinationt  (ko-in-kwi-na'shon),  n.  [<  OF. 
coinquination,  < LL.  coinquinatio\n-),  < L.  coin 


^ Verse  to  either  circle.  v ueeniutij  luc  cuai  nes  in  a min  layer  on 

coir,  coire  (klr),  n.  rFormerlv  cnir  cnimr  ■ — *he*l“or’ and  the  gases  distilled  from  it  burn  and  furnish 
P<r  Cairo < Ma In ™ 1 <.  ™ t m ’ ’ “ ?ea‘Ior  further  distillation  until  the  same  is  completed. 

, a.  Cairo,  \ Malayaiam  kayar  (=  Tamil  kayaru,  In  the  retort  type  of  oven  the  coal  is  inclosed  in  a brick 
icayiru),  rope,  cord,  < kayaru,  he  twisted.]  The  retort,  and  the  gas  distilled  from  it,  or  from  that  in  a 
prepared  fiber  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut.  it  is  near'by  ret°rt> ia  burned  around  the  outside, 
twisted  into  coarse  yarn  for  making  ropes,  matting,  etc  COker1  (ko'ker),  11.  Same  as  cocker 5. 

Cordage  made  of  this  material  rots  in  fresh  water  and  Coker2  (ko'ker),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.l  To  sellhv  aim 
snaps  in  frost,  but  it  is  strengthened  by  salt  water,  is  very  tion  TProv  EnA  I L J 1 0 seli  Dy  au°- 

huoyant  and  elastic,  and  is  thus  in  some  respects  prefera-  * a , s 

ble  to  hemp  for  marine  uses,  especially  in  cases  requiring  c0£erv,  »•  « See  cocker *. 
a rope  that  will  float.  b cokerelt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cockerel. 

COlstrelt  (kois  trel),  ii.  [Also  coistril,  coystrel,  cokermit  (ko'ker-nut),  n.  A commercial  mode 
coustrell,  custrel,  q.  v.,  < OF.  coustillier,  a of  spelling  cocoanut. 

soldier  armed  with  a dagger,  < coustille,  a sort  Coker  nuts  for  cups,  like  the  mazers  of  olden  time 
or  flagger,  < coustel,  prop,  coutel,  also  coltel,  s.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  96. 

cultel,  mod.  F.  couteau,  < ML.  cultellus,  a knife : cokes1,  n.  pi.  See  coaks  and  coke1. 
see  cutlass  ] An  inferior  groom ; a lad  em-  cokes2t,  n.  and  v.  See  coax. 
ployed  by  the  esquire  to  carry  a knight’s  arms ; cokett,  n.  See  cocke fl 

nonhfl  <1  moon  nnlfmr  1 I ' 


hence,  a mean,  paltry  fellow. 

He’s  a coward  and  a o oystril,  that  will  not  drink  to  my 
niece-  Shak.,  T.  H\,  i.  3. 

coit  (koit),  n.  Same  as  quoit. 
coition  (ko-ish'on),  n.  [<  L.  coitio{n-),  a com- 
ing together,  a meeting,  coition,  < coire,  pp.  coi- 
fws^come  together,  C.  co-,  together,  + ire,  go : see 


coke-tower  (kok'tou/,'er),  n.  A high  tower  or 
condenser  filled  with  coke,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  give  a large 
surface  for  the  union  of  a falling  spray  of  water 
with  rising  hydrochloric-acid  gas. 
cokewoldt,  11  • A Middle  English  form  of  cuck- 
old. 


cffiLllvA00^nl0^n^iot.m!&+;„?Pe-  C°&f-  » < °F-  (ML- 


cifically — 2.  Sexual  “congress ; copufatiom— 
Coition  of  tho  moon,  the  position  of  the  moon  when  in 
the  same  sign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac  with  the  sun.  E.  D. 

coitus  (ko'i-tus),  n.y  pi.  coitus.  [L.,  a meeting 
(in  this  sense  also  coetus ),  coition  (in  this  sense 


' wiuvz  uw/vwoyj  W1WUU  (IH  1/AU.a  DOllSt} 

only  coitus),  a meeting,  assemblage  (in  this  n -n  ■ \ 

sense  only  coetus:  see  cete l),  < coire.  come  to-  C?^.lng  (ko  king), ». 


cokinus ),  a vagabond,  servant,  messenger;  a 
rogue.  See  cockney.  ] A rogue. 

Thou  hethen  cokin, 

Wende  to  thi  deuel  Apollin. 

Arthur  and  Merlin,  1.  6381. 


pollution.  [Rare.] 

Coinquination  [F.],  a coinquination  or  coinquinating ; a 
soylmg,  defiling,  polluting ; defaming.  Cotgrave. 

Vntil  I make  a second  inundation 
To  wash  thy  purest  Fame’s  coinquination 
And  make  it  fit  for  finall  conflagration. 

Davies,  Commendatory  Poems,  p.  14. 


J .A.  xuvvmilg,  [1U  tills 

sense  only  coitus:  see  cete l),  < coire,  come  to- 
gether, meet:  see  coition.]  Coition;  sexual  in- 
tercourse ; copulation. 


[Verbal  n.  of  cofce1.]  The 


act  or  process  of  converting  or  of  being  con- 

--■yi ......  . \ u H«»-  tereourse-  mni.latmr,  J " ' verted  into  coke. 

^Uutieo’nPOll[Kea;e]e  COm^nat^  Defl“;  Cok™k  f p,  < Gr.  ^ an  Egyptian  » w111  he  seen  that  the  coa!  at  the  hack  is  under- 
yuimuiuu.  Lnare-J  A.  M ..  going  a process  of  coking  before  being  pushed  forward. 

Science,  IV.  332. 


1 uii  -Egyptian 
variety  of  palm.  Cf.  cocoa .]  A small  genus  of 


_ . ' I hey  are  sometimes  used  for 

coinstantaneous  (ko-in-stan-ta  ne-us),  a.  [<  coioin  (ko-ioin7!  v t or 

co- 1 + instantaneous. 1 Han of  co JU-  • v n £ . C u‘  01 


co-1  + instantaneous.]  Happening  at  the  same 
instant ; coincident  in  moment  of  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  prawn-like  crabs,  their  movements 
were  as  coinstantaneous  as  in  a regiment  of  soldiers. 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  I.  22. 

coinstantaneously  (ko -in - stan - ta'ne -us - li), 
adv.  At  the  same  moment; "simultaneously. 
Darwin. 

coinsure  (ko-in-shor'),  v.  i.  • pret.  and  pp.  coin 


coarse  monoecious  grasses,  of  which  one  spe-  , • ,,  . ,™e’ IV-  ,33“ 

cies,  C.  Lacryma-JoU,  native  of  Asia,  is  found  coklnfi-°ven  (ko  kmg-kil,  -uv"n), 

in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Job’s-tears  . , , . 

The  large,  round,  white,  shining  fruits  have  some  resem-  C0,  B‘  An  Obsolete  form  of  cockney. 

blance  to  heavy  drops  of  tears;  hence  its  fanciful  title.  COl  (kol),  11.  [F.,  the  neck,  a pass,  defile,  < L. 
They  are  sometimes  used  for  necklaces,  bracelets,  etc.  *collum,  the  neck:  see  collar.]  A narrow  nass 
immn  Zko-nmnM  v f ^ i.  [<  co-f  + join.  Cf.  — *■ — x_*  ^ 00 


conjoin .]  To  join  or  associate.  Shak.''  [Rare.] 
cojuror  (ko-jo'ror),  n.  [<  co-l  4-  juror.’]  One 
who  swears  to  another’s  credibility.  [Rare.] 

The  solemn  forms  of  oaths : of  a compurgator,  or  coju- 
ror, which  kind  of  oath  was  very  much  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  form  of  the  oath  is  this  : “I  swear  by  God, 
that  the  oath  which  N.  swore  was  honest  and  true.” 

M.  Shelton,  tr.  of  \V.  Wotton’s  View  of  Hickes’s 
[Thesaurus,  p.  59. 


sured,  ppr.  coinsuring.  ~ [<  ’co-^+  Insure.  I ^To  cok+>  w:  An  obsolete  form  of  cockl. 

‘ J cokatncet.fi.  An  obsolete  form  of  cockatrice. 


, vlty,  |_N  , I/IOOUjI  V.  J ±U  „_1_  ’j.  • , 

insure  one’s  life  or  one’s  property  together  with  cof  atrxeet,  m.  

others.  coke1  (kok),  n.  [Also  written  coak , and  in  E. 

*dial.  often  in  pi.  cokes , coaks , cinders ; a dial. 


others. 

An  equitable  method  by  which  a coinsuring  member 
could  retire  from  the  society  when  he  ceased  to  need  fur- 
ther insurance.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  144. 

cointt,  a.  [ME.,  also  quoint,  quaint , quaint , > 
mod.  E.  quaint,  q.  v.]  A Middle  English  form 
of  quaint . 

cointense  (ko-in-tens'),  a.  [<  co-1  + intense .] 
Of  the  same  intensity  as  another;  equally  in- 
tense. 

Two  sensations  that  are  like  in  kind  can  be  known  as 
like  or  unlike  in  intensity.  . . . We  can  recognize  changes 
as  connatural,  or  the  reverse  ; and  connatural  changes  we 
can  recognize  as  cointense,  or  the  reverse. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 361. 

cointension  (ko-in-ten'shon),  n.  [<  CO-1  + in- 
tension.] The  condition  of  being  of  equal  in- 
tensity with  another. 

In  comparing  simple  states  of  consciousness  that  are 
alike  in  kind,  we  observe  their  relative  intensities.  If  their 
intensities  are  equal,  they  must  be  called  cointense;  and 
the  equality  of  their  intensities  is  cointension. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 362. 

cointensity  (kd-in-ten'si-ti),  n.  [<  cointense , 
after  intensity.]  Same  as  cointension . 
cer. 

cointorest  (ko-in7ter-est),  n.  [<  co-1  + inter- 
est.] A joint  interest.  Milton. 
cointersecting  (ko-in-ter-sek'ting),  p.  a.  In- 
tersecting one  another  ; mutually  intersecting. 

Q 1 flr\  /Wlnfmo/I 


. . r Ul/Wlio,  VlUUCldj  Ulcil. 

pronunciation  and  use  of  calk,  lime,  chalk:  see 

Chalk.  rr*10  vxror,  *■ «-!-■»■ 


■ ’ ’ wvrad  . J a Iiauuvy  puss 

between  two  mountain  peaks ; a depression 
in  a ridge  or  height  of  land  between  two 
valley-heads. 

One  thing  alone  could  justify  the  proposition  [to  return] 
. . . ~a  fog  so  thick  as  to  prevent  them  from  striking  the 
summit  of  the  col  at  the  proper  point. 

Tyndall,  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps,  if. 

col-.  [L.  col-y  but  in  classical  L.  prevailingly 
un assimilated  con - before  l:  see  com-,  con-.] 
The  assimilated  form  of  com-,  con-,  before  l.  See 
coin-,  con-. 

Col.  1.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Colonel  as  a ti- 
tle, and  (6)  of  Colossians. — 2.  [1.  c.]  An  apothe- 
caries’ abbreviation  of  coliander,  an  obsolete 
form  of  coriander. 


yj'W,  ' c-nv. j j uu  OVJ1J.U.  jjiuuuui  UL  LIlr5  CU1- 

bonization  of  coal,  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
that  substance  that  charcoal  does  to  wood,  it 
is  an  important  article  in  metallurgy,  since  few  bitumi- 
nous coals  can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  with- 
out having  been  first  coked.  The  coking  coals,  as  they  are 
called,  are  bituminous,  and  such  as  contain  but  a small 
percentage  of  water.  Hence  the  coals  as  recent  as  the  Ter- 
tiary—brown-coals  or  lignites— rarely  furnish  coke;  that 
is,  the  material  left  behind  after  the  bituminous  or  vola- 
tile matter  has  been  driven  off  is  a powder,  and  not  the  co- 
herent somewhat  vesicular  substance  to  which  the  name 
of  coke  is  given.  The  nature  of  the  difference  between 
coking  and  non-coking  coals  has  not  yet  been  fully  made 
out,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  some  coal 
which  cokes  readily  when  first  mined  does  not  do  so  after 

Tlflvintr  Vmon  ovnncind  4V.  ~ « 4~. - 1 :e  i _ _ c . r 
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days.  The  use  of  coke  dates  certainly  as  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  preparation  was 
formerly  known  as  charking  or  charring,  and  the  word  was 
often,  and  is  still  occasionally,  written  coak. 

H.  Spen-  coke1  (kok),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  coked,  ppr.  coking. 

[<  coke1-,  n.]  I.  trans.  To  convert  (coal)  into 
coke. 

n.  intrans.  To  become  coke ; be  convertible 
into  coke : as,  a coking  coal. 

Sometimes  spelled  coak. 


\jwwai\ji  jjav/u.  \ ujj.  vmuuvi , d uuianaer  ^ci.  ii. 
colatojo  (<  ML.  colatorium : see  colatorium),  F. 
couloire,  a colander),  < color  = It.  colare,  Pr. 
color  = F.  cooler  (>  ult.  E.  cullis1,  cullis 2),  < L. 
colare,  strain,  filter,  < colum,  a strainer,  colan- 
der, sieve.]  A vessel  of  hair,  wicker,  or  metal, 
with  a bottom,  or  bottom  and  sides,  perforated 
with  little  holes  to  allow  liquids  to  run  off,  as 
in  washing  vegetables  or  straining  curds,  sepa- 
rating the  juices  from  fruits  or  the  liquor  from 
oysters,  etc. ; a strainer. 

An  osier  colander  provide 
Of  twigs  thick  wrought. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  ii.  328. 


i^auu y w nt; 1 1 uiHii  ixuiitju  uoes  not  ao  so  alter 

having  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  if  only  for  a few  , ~ 

Hnv«  Tho„ao of colander-shovel  (km7 an- der-shuv^  1),  n.  A 


comtiset,  «■  [OF also  cointoise,  quaintness,  coke2t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cook 1 
neatness,  > ME.  comtise,  quointise,  quaintise:  coke-barrow  (kok ' bar  "o),  n.  A large  two- 
see  quaintise.]  1.  A scarf,  handkerchief,  or  wheeled  barrow  used  forvarious  purposes  about 


yxx.144  CJ4X-V4V7X  -OLLIXV  1 )y  II. 

shovel  of  open  wirework  used  for  taking  salt- 
crystals  from  an  evaporating-pan. 
cola-nut  (ko'la-nut),  n.  [Timne  (of  Sierra 
Leone)  kola  + E.  nut.]  A brownish  bitter 
seed,  of  about  the  size  of  a chestnut,  produced 
by  a tree  of  western  tropical  Africa,  Bichea 
acuminata,  of  the  family  Sterculiacese.  The  tree 
has  become  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 
The  nuts  are  said  to  be  used  for  purifying  water,  for 
quieting  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  to  increase  the  power 
of  resisting  fatigue  from  prolonged  labor ; they  quickly 
counteract  the  effects  of  intoxication.  Also  cola-seed, 
guru-nut. 


Colaptes 
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cold 


Colaptes  (ko-lap'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson,  1827), 
< Gr.  KoXanreiv,  peck  as  birds,  carve,  chisel.]  A 
genus  of  woodpeckers,  of  the  family  Picidce.  The 
bill  is  somewhat  curved,  scarcely  or  not  at  all  ridged  on 
the  sides  or  beveled  and  truncate  at  the  end ; and  the 
plumage  is  brilliantly  colored,  with  circular  black  spots 
on  the  under  surface.  It  contains  the  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker or  flicker  of  the  United  States  ( C . auratus the  red- 
shafted  flicker  (C.  mexicanus),  and  other  species,  and  some- 
times stands  as  the  type  of  a subfamily  Colaptince.  See 
cut  under  flicker. 

Colaptinse  (kol-ap-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Colap- 
tes + -iwos.]  A subfamily  of  Picidw,  named 
from  the  genus  Colaptes.  G.  B.  Gray,  1840. 

COl  arco  (kol  ar'ko).  [It. : col,  contr.  of  con  il, 
with  the  (con,  < L.  cum,  with;  il,  < L.  ille,  this) ; 
arco,  bow:  see  com-,  arc1,  arch1.]  In  violin- 
playing, a direction  to  play  ‘with  the  bow,’  as 
distinguished  from  pizzicato. 
colarin  (kol'a-rin),  n.  [F.,  < It.  collarino : see 
collarino.]  Same  as  collarino. 
colascione,  n.  See  calascione. 
cola-seed  (ko'la-sed),  n.  Same  as  cola-nut. 
Colaspis  (ko-las'pis),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius).]  A 
genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Chrysomelidce. 
0.  flaviila  (Say)  is  a yel- 
lowish species,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
the  larva  of  which  at- 
tacks the  grape. 

eolation  (ko-la'- 
shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *colatio(n-),  < co- 
lare,  pp.  colatus, 
strain : see  colan- 
der.'] The  act  of 
straining  or  filter- 
ing liquor  by  pass- 
ing it  through  a 
perforated  vessel,  as 
a colander.  [Rare.] 
colatitude  (ko-lat'i- 
tud),  n.  [<  co-2  + 
latitude ; = F.  colati- 
tude.] The  comple- 
ment of  the  latitude 
— that  is,  the  differ- 
ence between  the 
latitude,  expressed 
in  degrees,  and  90°. 
colatoriumt  (kol-a-to'ri-um),  n.  [ML.,  < L. 
colare,  pp.  colatus,  strain:  see  colander.]  Ec- 
cles.,  a strainer  used  to  remove  anything  that 
may  have  fallen  into  the  chalice. 

COlature  (kol'a-tur),  n.  [=  F.  colature,  < LL. 
colatura,  straining,  < L.  colare,  strain : see  col- 
ander.] 1.  The  act  of  straining  or  filtering; 
the  matter  strained. — 2.  A strainer;  a filter. 
[Rare  in  both  uses.] 


Meadow-saffron  ( Colchi- 
cum  autumnale)  and  sec- 


Colaspis  flavtda. 
i,  beetle,  magnified  ; 2,  same,  natu- 
ral size;  a,  larva,  side  view  (line 
shows  natural  size) ; b,  terminal  joints, 
seen  from  beneath,  magnified. 


A colature  of  natural  earth. 


Evelyn. 


up.  Its  bulbs  and  seeds  are  used 
medicinally,  principally  in  at- 
tacks of  gout. 

colcothar  (kol'ko-thilr),  n. 

[ML.  colcothar,'  co'icotar, 
colcothar  vitrioli;  a word 
introduced  (and  perhaps 
invented)  by  Paracelsus.] 

The  brownish-red  peroxid 
of  iron  which  remains  after 
the  distillation  of  the  acid 
from  iron  sulphate,  it  is 
used  for  polishing  glass  and 
other  substances,  and  as  a pig- 
ment under  the  name  of  Indian 
red.  Also  called  chalcitis,  crocus 
or  crocus  martis  astringens,  and 
caput  mortuum  vitrioli,  or  red 
vitriol. 

A red,  blackish,  light,  pow- 
dery, austere  calx  remains,  . . . 
and  hence  vitriol  consists  of  the 
oil  of  vitriol  and  colcothar  and 
phlegm. 

P.  Shaw,  Chemistry,  II.  ccvi. 
cold  (kold),  a.  [=  Sc.  and 
E.  dial,  cauld,  caud  ; < ME. 
cold,  cald,  < AS.  ceald,  cald 
(=  OS.  Tcald  = OPries.  Mid  tion'of  aowerl 
= ML.  hout,  D.  Mud  = 

MLG.  halt,  LG.  hold,  hald,  holt  = OHG.  chalt, 
MHG.  G.  halt  = Icel.  haldr  = Sw.  hall  = Dan. 
hold  = Goth,  kalds,  cold),  an  old  pp.  form  in  -d 
(like  ol-d,  lou-d,  dea-d),  from  the  strong  verb 
preserved  in  AS.  calan  (=  Icel.  hala),  become 
cold,  > col,  E.  cool,  and  dele,  E.  chill;  akin  to 
L.  gelus,  gelu,  frost,  cold,  gelidus,  cool,  cold, 
gelare,  freeze,  ete. : see  cool  and  chill1,  and  gelid, 
jelly,  gelatine,  congeal.]  1.  Producing  the  pe- 
culiar kind  of  sensation  which  results  when  the 
temperature  of  certain  points  on  the  skin  is 
lowered;  especially,  producing  this  sensation 
with  considerable  or  great  intensity,  an  inferior 
degree  of  intensity  being  denoted  by  the  word 
cool;  gelid;  frigid;  chilling:  as,  cold  air;  a 
cold  stone ; cold  water.  A substance  induces  this 
sensation  when  it  is  sensibly  less  warm  than  the  body,  and 
in  contact  with  it  absorbs  its  heat  by  conduction. 

The  air  bites  shrewdly.  It  is  \ery  cold. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Of  hearts  that  heat  from  day  to  day, 

Half -conscious  of  their  dying  clay, 

And  those  cold  crypts  where  they  shall  cease. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  lviii. 

2.  Physically,  having  a low  temperature,  or 
a lower  temperature  than  another  body  with 
which  it  is  compared : without  direct  reference 
to  any  sensation  produced : as,  the  sun  grows 
colder  constantly  through  radiation  of  its  heat. 
In  this  sense,  a body  which  is  warm  or  hot  to  the  touch 
may  be  cold  as  compared  with  some  body  still  hotter.  See 
heat. 


colback  (kol'bak),  n.  Same  as  calpac. 

colbertinet,  colberteent  (kol'ber-ten),  n.  [So 
called  from  Colbert,  a distinguished  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  the  17th  century,  a liberal  pro- 
moter of  industry  and  the  arts.]  A fine  lace  of 
a particular  pattern : so  named  in  allusion  to 
Colbert’s  patronage  of  the  industry.  The  name 
occurs  in  English  from  about  1660  to  the  middle 
of  the  following  century.  Also  colverteen. 

A narrow  diminutive  colverteen  pinner  that  makes  them 
look  so  saint-like. 

The  Factious  Citizen,  1685  (Fairholt,  I.  323). 

Pinners  edged  with  colberteen. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

colcannon  (kol-kan'on),  n.  Same  as  calecan- 
non. 

colchicia  (kol-chis'i-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  col- 
chicine. 

colchicine  (kol'chi-sin),  n.  [<  Colchic(mn ) + 
-ine2 ; = F.  colchicine.]  A poisonous  alkaloid 
(C22H25NO0)  obtained  from  the  bulbs  andseeds 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Colchicum.  It  apparently 
represents  the  virtues  of  the  crude  drug. 

Colchicum  (kol'chi-kum;  as  Latin  genus  name, 
kol'ki-kum),  n.  [<  L.  colchicum,  < Gr.  koIx1- 
s6v,  a plant  with  a poisonous  bulbous  root,  prob. 
neut.  of  KoXxiuig  (L.  Colchicus),  of  K olxk,  L.  Col- 
chis, a country  in  Asia,  east  of  the  Black  Sea : 
with  reference  to  Medea,  the  sorceress  and  poi- 
soner of  ancient  legend,  said  to  have  been  a na- 
tive of  Colchis.]  1.  [1.  c.]  A plant  of  the  genus 
Colchicum. — 2.  [NL.]  A genus  of  melanthia- 
ceons  plants,  with  basal  leaves,  generally  pro- 
duced in  spring,  and  flowers  appearing  in 
the  autumn.  About  30  species  are  known,  natives  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  most  familiar  being  C.  autumnale, 
the  meadow-saffron,  a plant  with  a solid  bulb-like  root- 
stock, found  in  England  and  various  parts  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  and  forming  a gay  carpet  in  the  autumn 
in  the  fields  where  its  pale-lilac,  crocus-like  flowers  spring 


For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold : 

Our  sons  inherit  us. 

Tennyson,  Lotus  Eaters  (choric  song,  vi.). 

Or  o’er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount. 

3.  Having  the  sensation  induced  by  contact 
with  a substance  of  which  the  temperature  is 
sensibly  lower,  especially  much  lower,  than 
that  of  the  part  of  the  body  touching  it,  in- 
ferior degrees  of  the  sensation  being  denoted 
by  cool , chill,  chilly.  The  Bensation  of  cold  is  not 
the  mere  opposite  of  the  sensation  of  warmth,  but  is 
a distinct  sensation  residing  in  points  of  the  skin  different 
in  position  from  those  in  which  the  sensation  of  warmth 
is  aroused. 

When  I am  cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating. 

Shak. , C.  of  E. , iv.  4. 


The  poor  man  had  . . . need  have  some  warm  meat, 
To  comfort  his  cold  stomach. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  2. 


4. 


A spectral  doubt  which  makes  me  cold. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xli. 


Dead. 


Ere  the  placid  lips  be  cold.  Tennyson,  Adeline. 


Cold  to  all  that  might  have  been. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxv. 

Figuratively — 5.  Affecting  the  senses  only 
slightly;  not  strongly  perceptible  to  the  smell 
or  taste,  (a)  Bland ; mild  ; not  pungent  or  acrid. 

Cold  plants  have  a quicker  perception  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun  than  the  hot  herbs.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

(6)  Not  fresh  or  vivid  ; faint ; old  : applied  in  hunting  to 
scent,  and  in  woodcraft  to  trails  or  signs  not  of  recent 
origin. 

The  object  is  to  obtain  a fine  nose  [in  a dog],  so  as  to 
hunt  a cold  scent.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  440. 

(c)  In  the  game  of  hunt-the-thimble  and  similar  games, 
distant  from  the  object  of  search  : opposed  to  warm,  that 
is,  near,  and  hot,  very  near. 

6.  Affecting  or  arousing  the  feelings  or  pas- 
sions only  slightly,  (a)  Deficient  in  passion,  zeal, 
enthusiasm,  or  ardor;  insensible;  indifferent;  uncon- 
cerned ; phlegmatic ; not  animated  or  easily  excited  into 


action ; not  affectionate,  cordial,  or  friendly : as,  a cold 
audience ; a cold  lover  or  friend ; a cold  temper. 

Thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot.  Rev.  iii.  15. 

So  cold  herself,  whilst  she  such  warmth  exprest, 

’Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana’s  stream. 

Dryden,  To  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  1.  86. 

The  rumors  of  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  its  magnifi- 
cence and  its  extent,  . . . were  sufficient  to  inflame  the 
coldest  imagination.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  25. 

(6)  Not  heated  by  sensual  desire  ; chaste. 

He  spake  of  her,  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 

And  she  alone  were  cold.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

(c)  Not  moving  or  exciting  feeling  or  emotion ; unaffect- 
ing;  not  animated  or  animating ; not  able  to  excite  feel- 
ing or  interest ; spiritless  : as,  a cold  discourse ; cold  com- 
fort. 

Wommennes  counseils  ben  ful  ofte  colde. 

Chaucer , Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  436. 

The  jest  grows  cold  . . . when  it  comes  on  in  a second 
scene.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

(d)  Unmoved  by  interest  or  strong  feeling ; imperturba- 
ble ; deliberate ; cool. 

The  cold  neutrality  of  an  impartial  judge.  Burke. 

7.  Having  lost  the  first  warmth,  as  of  feeling 
or  interest. 

He  had  made  them  [corrections]  partly  from  his  own  re- 
view of  the  Papers,  after  they  had  lain  cold  a good  while  by 
him.  Pref.  to  Maundrell' s Aleppo  to  J erusalem. 

8.  In  art , bine  in  effect,  or  inclined  toward  blue 
in  tone ; noting  a tone,  or  hue,  as  of  a pigment, 
or  an  effect  of  light,  into  the  composition  of  which 
blue  enters,  though  the  blue  may  not  be  appa- 
rent to  the  eye : as,  a picture  cold  in  tone. — 9f. 
Discouraging ; worrying ; inspiring  anxiety. 

Saved  the  fro  cares  colde. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1955. 
Cold  comfort,  small  comfort;  little  cheer;  something 
which  affords  but  little  consolation. 

Lorde ! colde  wat3  his  cumfort  & his  care  huge, 

For  he  knew  vche  [each]  a cace  & kark  that  hym  lymped 
[befell].  Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  264. 

Cold  purse,  empty  purse.  Shak. — Cold  roastt,  some- 
thing insignificant ; nothing  to  the  purpose. 

I make  a vow,  quoth  Perkyn,  thow  speks  of  cold  rost, 

I schal  wyrch  “wyselyer”  without  any  host. 

Turnament  of  Tottenham  (Percy’s  P^eliques,  p.  178). 

He  passed  by  a beggerie  little  toune  of  cold  roste  in  the 
mountaines  of  Sauoye. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  297. 
Cold  seeds,  the  seeds  of  the  cucumber,  gourd,  pump- 
kin, etc.— Cold  storage.  See  storage—  Cold  wave.  See 
wave. — Cold  without,  a slangy  contraction  for  “ cold 
spirits  without  sugar  or  water  as,  “ a glass  of  cold  with- 
out," Bulwer,  My  Novel,  vi.  20. — In  cold  blood.  See 
blood.— To  blow  hot  and  cold.  See  blow i.— To  give, 
show,  or  turn  the  cold  shoulder,  to  treat  with  studied 
(•oldness,  neglect,  or  indifference. — To  throw  cold  wa- 
ter on  (a  proposal,  project,  etc.),  to  discourage  by  unex- 
pected indifference,  coldness,  or  reluctance, 
cold  (kold),  n.  [<  ME.  cold,  cald,  < AS.  ceald  = 
Goth,  hold,  n.,  cold,  = (with  diff.  term.)  OFries. 
kalde,  kelde  = D.  koude  = MLG.  kolde,  kulde , 
kuldene  = OHG.  chalti , MHG.  kalte,  kelte  = G. 
kdlte , f.,  = Dan.  kidde  = Sw.  kold,  in.,  cold; 
from  the  adj.]  1.  The  sensation  produced  by 
sensible  loss  of  heat  from  some  part  of  the 
body,  particularly  its  surface;  especially,  the 
sensation  produced  by  contact  with  a substance 
having  a sensibly  lower  temperature  than  the 
body. 

A penetrating  cold  is  felt  in  Egypt  when  the  thermome- 
ter of  Fahrenheit  is  below  60°. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  9. 

My  teeth,  which  now  are  dropt  away, 

Would  chatter  with  the  cold. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

2.  The  relative  absence  or  want  of  heat  in  one 
body  as  compared  with  another;  especially,  the 
physical  cause  of  the  sensation  of  cold. 

The  parching  air 

Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  595. 

3.  In  phys.,  a temperature  below  the  freezing- 
point  of  water : thus,  10°  of  cold,  C. , means  10° 
below  zero,  C. ; 10°  of  cold,  F.,  means  22°  F. — 

4.  An  indisposition  commonly  ascribed  to  ex- 
posure to  cold;  especially,  a catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  or  bronchial 
tubes.  When  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  air- 
passages  of  the  nose  and  connecting  cavities  it  is  a coryza, 
or  cold  in  the  head.  A so-called  “ cold  on  the  lungs”  is 
usually  bronchitis  or  traehitis. 

Fal.  What  disease  hast  thou? 

Bull.  A whoreson  cold,  sir ; a cough. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 
To  leave  (out)  in  the  cold,  to  slight  or  neglect ; inten- 
tionally overlook. 

The  American  artists  were  this  year  left  entirely  in  the 
cold.  The  American,  VIII.  185. 

To  take  or  catch  cold,  to  become  affected  by  a cold. 

My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I shall  die. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

coldt  (kold),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  colden  (of.  equiv. 
chelden;  see  clield),  < AS.  cealdian  (=  MLG. 


cold 

holden,  hulden  = G.  hdlten , chill),  grow  cold, 
ceald,  cold : see  cold , a.]  To  grow  cold. 

The  Constable  gan  aboute  his  herte  colde. 

Chaucer , Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  746. 

cold-blooded  (kold'blud/'ed),  a.  1.  Having  cold 

blood;  hematocryal.  („>  In  tool.,  noting  those  ani- 
mals  the  temperature  of  whose  blood  ranges  from  the  freez- 
ing-point or  near  it  to  90°  F. , in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  or  those  whose  blood  is  very  little 
higher  in  temperature  than  their  habitat.  Among  verte- 
11  tef’  TfPt*16,8!  amphibians,  and  fishes  are  technically 

called  cold-blooded.  See  H ceniatocrya. 

When  the  survey  is  extended  to  Cold-blooded  animals 
and  to  Plants,  the  immediate  and  direct  relation  between 
Heat  and  Vital  Activity  . . . is  unmistakably  manifested. 
IV.  b.  Carpenter,  in  Grove’s  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  412. 
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(b)  Not  thoroughbred  ; of  common  or  mongrel  stock : ap- 
plied to  horses  that  are  not  full-blooded,  (c)  Sensitive 
to  cold : said  of  persons  who  feel  the  cold  more  than  is 
usual : as,  a cold-blooded  man  is  obliged  to  dress  warmly 
m winter.  J 

2.  Figuratively,  without  sensibility  or  feeling: 
unsympathetic ; without  the  usual  feelings  of 
humanity ; characterized  by  such  lack  of  sensi- 
bility: as,  a cold-blooded  villain;  cold-blooded 
advice;  a cold-blooded  murder. 

Thou  cold-blooded  slave.  Shale.,  K.  John,  in.  1. 

. -^r-  Malthns  . . . presented  the  data  for  his  reasoning 
in  a somewhat  cold-blooded  fashion.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  S15. 

cold-chisel  (kold'chiz^el),  n.  A chisel  with  a 
cutting  edge  formed  of  steel  properly  strength- 
ened by  tempering,  for  cutting  metal  which 
has  not  been  softened  by  heating, 
cold-cream  (kold'krem'),  n.  A kind  of  cooling 
unguent  for  the  skin,  usually  made  of  almond- 
spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  rose-water, 
cold-drawn  (kold'drin),  a.  Extracted  without 
the  aid  of  heat : applied  specifically  to  oils  ex- 
pressed from  nuts,  seeds,  or  fruits  which  have 
not  been  heated.  Such  oils  are  of  finer  quality 
than  those  which  are  hot-pressed, 
cold-hammer  (kold 'hamper),  v.  t.  In  metal- 
working, to  hammer  when  cold, 
cold-hammering  (kold'banVer-ing),  n.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  cold-hammer,  ».]  In  metal-working, 
tne  act  or  practice  of  hammering  when  cold. 

It  is  often  affirmed  that  wrought-iron  changes  from 
fibrous  to  crystalline  after  enduring  long-continued  cold - 
hammering,  vibration,  tension,  jarring,  and  other  strains. 

R.  Wilson,  Steam  Boilers,  p.  40. 

cold-harbort  (kold'har//bor),  n.  A place  of 
shelter  by  a wayside  for  travelers  who  are 
benighted  or  are  benumbed  with  cold, 
cold-hearted  (kold'har,/ ted),  a.  Wanting  sym- 
pathy or  feeling;  indifferent;  unkind. 

0 ye  cold-hearted^  frozen  formalists. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  639. 
Men  who  feel  no  need  to  come  morally  nearer  to  their 
fellow  creatures  than  they  can  come  while  standing  tea- 
cup in  hand,  answering  trifles  with  trifles,  . . . by  feeling 
n°  s“ch  ;le,ed-  pro™  themselves  shallow-thoughted  and 
cold-hearted.  H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  102. 

cold-heartedly  (kold'harHed-li),  ado.  In  a 
cold-hearted  manner. 

cold-heartodimss  (kold'har,/ted-nes),  n.  Want 
of  feeling  or  sensibility. 

cold-kind  (kold'kmd),  a.  Uniting  coldness  and 
kindness.  [Rare.] 

Down  he  [Winter]  descended  from  his  snow-soft  chair ; 
Biit,  all  unwares,  with  his  cold-kind  embrace 
Unhous  d thy  virgin  soul  from  her  fair  hiding-place. 

Milton , Ode  D.  F.  I. 
coldly  (kold'li),  ado.  [<  ME.  coldliche;  < cold,  a., 

+ -ly*.]  1.  In  a cold  manner;  without  warmth, 
cspeeiaily  in  figurative  senses ; without  ardor 
of  feeling ; without  passion  or  emotion ; with 
calmly'61106  °r  negligenoe » dispassionately; 

If  yow  your  selues  do  seme  God  gladlie  and  orderlie  for 
conscience  sake,  not  coldhe,  and  somtyme  for  mailer  sake, 
you  cane  all  the  Courte  with  yow. 

Aschain , The  Scholemaster,  p.  68. 

If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly. 

Shak .,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

What  you  but  whisper,  I dare  speak  aloud, 
stood  the  king  by  ; have  means  to  put  in  act  too 
What  you  but  coldly  plot. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  i.  1. 
The  king  looked  coldly  on  Rochester. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  In  a cold  state.  [Rare.] 

Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  ! the  funeral  bak’d  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

cold-moving  (kold'mo//ving),  a.  Indicating 
want  of  cordiality  or  want  of  interest;  indif- 
ferent. [Rare.] 

With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-moving  nods, 

They  froze  me  into  silence.  Shale.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  2. 

Coldness  (kold'nes),  n.  The  state,  quality,  or 
sensation  of  being  cold,  (a)  Want  of  heat,  (i)  Un- 
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concern ; indifference ; a frigid  mood ; want  of  ardor,  zeal, 
enthusiasm,  animation,  or  spirit : as,  to  receive  an  answer 
with  coldness  ; to  listen  with  coldness. 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cvi. 
Chilling  his  caresses 
Ey  the  coldness  of  her  manners. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xx.  1. 

(c)  Absence  of  sensual  desire ; frigidity ; chastity. 

Virgin  coldness.  Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  205. 

cold-pale  (kold'pal),  a.  Cold  and  pale.  [Rare.] 
Cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part. 

Shale.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  892. 

co]d-prophett,  n-  Same  as  cole-propliet. 
coldrickt,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  coldrycke  = Sc. 
coldruch,  codrugh,  < ME.  caldrekyn  for  *caldrik, 
\ cald,  cold,  4-  -rile  (=  1).  -rijk  = G.  - reicli ),  a 
term,  equiv.  to  -fid,  lit.  ‘rich’  (cf.  D.  blindrijk, 
very  blind,  doofrijk,  very  deaf,  etc.) : see  rich 
and  -ric,  -rick.  Cf.  coldrife.]  Very  cold. 
Caldrekyn,  frigorosus,  * cetera.  Cath.  Anglicum. 
Coldrycke,  or  full  of  cold,  algosus.  Iluloet. 

coldrifet  (kold'rif),  a.  [Sc.  coldrife,  cauldrife  ; 
< cold  + rife.  Cf.  coldrick.]  Very  cold;  abound- 
ing in  cold. 

cold-served  (kold'servd),  a.  1.  Served  up  cold. 
— 2.  Dull;  tiresome;  tedious.  Young.  [Rare 
m both  uses.] 

cold-short  (kold'shdrt),  a.  and  «.  I.  a.  Brittle 
when  cold:  as,  cold-short  iron. 

II.  n.  In  founding,  a seam  in  a casting  caused 
by  the  congealing  of  the  metal  so  rapidly  as  to 
prevent  a proper  filling  of  the  mold.  Also  cold- 
sliut. 

cold-shot  (kold'shot),  n.  Small  iron  particles 
or  globules  found  in  chilled  parts  of  a casting. 
cold-shut1  (kold'shnt),  a.  Cold-hammered  into 
shape,  and  joined  without  welding : said  of  the 
links  of  a chain  so  made. 
cold-shut2  (kold'shut),  n.  In  founding,  same 
as  cold-short. 

cold-slaw  (kold'sla),  n.  An  incorrect  form  of 
cole-slaw. 

Cold-sore  (kold'sor),  n . A herpetic  eruption 
about,  tho  mouth  and  nostrils,  often  accom- 
panying a cold  in  the  head, 
cold-stoking  (kold' stocking),  n.  In  glass- 
manuf,  the  operation  of  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  oven  until  the  glass  attains  the 
proper  consistency  for  blowing.  This  opera- 
tion follows  that  of  clearing, 
cold-sweating  (kold'swei/ing),  r . In  tanning, 
a process  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the 
epidermis  and  hair  from  hides,  consisting  in 
soaking  them  from  six  to  twelve  days  in  tanks 
through  which  flow  streams  of  fresh  cold  water, 
cold-tankard  (kold,tang'1'kiird),  n,  Same  as 
cool-tankard. 

cold-tinning  (kold ' tin • ing),  n.  A method  of 
covering  metais  with  tin.  The  metal  to  be  tinned 
is  thoioughly  cleaned  by  filing  or  turning  and  the  use  of 
emery-paper,  and  is  then  rubbed  with  a coarse  cloth  damp- 
ened with  hydrochloric  acid.  A soft  amalgam  of  tin  is  then 
applied  with  the  same  cloth,  and  the  mercury  is  driven  off 
by  heat. 

(kol),  n . An  obsolete  spelling  of  coal. 

7 ei  n'  [=  E-  dial-  cale  = Sc.  hale, 

hail,  < ME.  cole , cool,  col,  also  cale , cal,  caul,  < 

^ contr.  caul  (cf.  E.  soul,  < AS.  sdwcl), 

f D-  Ual  = MLG-  Ml,  LG.  hoi 

haul  = OHG.  hoi,  also  cliolo,  chola , MHG.  hole, 

G.  ho  hi  — Icel.  leal  = Sw.  hdl  = Dan.  haul  = 
W.  cawl  — Bret,  kaol  ~ OF.  chol,  F.  cliou  = Pr. 
caul  = Sp.  col  = Pg.  couve  = It.  cavolo,  < L. 
caulis,  later  colis,  cabbage,  cabbage-stalk,  also 
prob.  tlie  stalk  or  stem  of  any  plant,  = Gr. 
imvAaq,  a stalk ; orig.  a hollow  stem,  akin  to 
Gr.  koi/.oc,  hollow,  and  L.  cams,  hollow:  see 
cale*-,  kalel,  cave\  ceil,  n.,  ccelo-,  etc. ; and  cf 
cauliflower,  caulis,  etc.,  and  cabbage L]  The 
^fidue  of  all  sorts  of  cabbage  or  plants 
of  the  genus  Hrassica : chiefly  used  in  its  com- 
pounds, cole-rape,  cole-seed,  colewort,  etc.  Also 
cale  and  kale. 

cole3  (kol),  n.  [<  Icel.  Tcollr,  a top,  a head,  a 
heap.]  If.  The  head. 

Our  kynge  was  grete  above  his  cole, 

A brode  hat  in  his  crowne. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Flode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  109). 

2.  [Sc.,  also  var.  coil : see  coil1.]  One  of  the 
small  conical  heaps  in  which  hay  is  usually 
thrown  up  in  the  field  after  being  cut;  a hay- 
cock. ’ J 

cole1),  n.  [Earlymod.  E.,<  ME.  cole  (rare)  ; ori- 
gin obscure.  Hence,  in  comp.,  colepixy,  cole- 
prophet,  col-fox , col-knife,  colsipe,  and  perhaps 
colwara : see  these  words.]  Treachery;  de- 
ceit; falsehood;  stratagem. 


coleopteran 

[They]  ffeyned  sum  ffolie  that  ffailid  hem  neuer, 

And  cast  [contrived]  it  be  colis. 

Richard  the  Redeless  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  iv.  24. 
Nor  colour  crafte  by  swearing  precious  coles. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas,  1.  1114. 

colecannon,  n.  See  calecannon. 
colectomy  (ko-lek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  nilov,  the 
colon,  + EKTo/iy,  excision,  < birkyvav,  cut  out, 
< EK,  out,  + TEfivuv,  cut.  See  anatomy.’]  In 
surg.,  excision  of  part  of  the  colon. 

CO-legatee. (ko-leg-a-te'),  n . [X  co-1  + legatee.] 
One  who  is  a legatee  together  with  another; 
one  of  several  legatees.  Also  collegatary. 
coleiset,  «.  See  cullis. 

colemanite  (kol'man-It),  n.  [After  Wm.  T. 
Coleman  of  San  Francisco.]  A hydrous  calcium 
borate,  occurring  in  white  to  colorless  mono- 
clmic  crystals  with  brilliant  luster,  and  also 
in  white  compact  masses,  in  California.  In 
composition  it  is  nearly  identical  with  priceite. 
colemiet,  a.  See  colmy. 
cole-mouse,  n.  See  coal-mouse. 

Coleonyx  (kol-e-on'iks),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1845),  < Gr.  icoMc,  a sheath,  + frwf,  a nail : see 
onyx.] . A genus  of  American  gecko-like  lizards, 
or  the  family  iLublepliarid (e.  c.  variegatus , the  varie- 


Viinegated  Gecko  ( Colconyx  variegatus' . 

gated  gecko,  ia  a rare  species,  inhabiting  the  southwestern 
united  States.  It  is  of  a brownish-yellow  color,  blotched  or 
banded  with  reddish  brown  and  pure  white  below 

eoleophy1,  coleophyll  (kol'e-o-fil),  n.  [Also,  as 

JML.,  eoleophy  limn ; < Gr.  KoXeog,  sheath,  + dkiUov 
= L.  folium,  leaf.]  In  bot.,  the  outer  leaf  of  the 
plumule  of  the  embryo  in  endogens,  inclosing 
a succession  of  rudimentary  leaves,  and  re- 
maining as  a sheath  at  their  base  after  their 
development.  Also  called  coleoptile.  [Rare.] 
coleophyllous  (koFe-o-fil'us),  a.  [<  coleophyl 
+ -ous. ] In  bot.,  having  or  pertaining  to  a 
coleophyl. 

coleopter  (kol-e-  or  ko-le-op'ter),  n.  [=  F.  cole- 
optbre,  < NL.  coleopterum,  neut.  (sc.  L.  insec- 
tum,  insect)  of  coleopterus : see  coleopterous.] 
One  of  the  Coleoptera  ; a coleopterous  insect ; 
a beetle. 

Coleoptera1  (kol-e-  or  ko-le-op'te-ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  coleopterum : see  coleopter  and  cole- 

^ op  ter  ous.]  An  order 

/ °f  Hexapoda,  or  of  the 
class  Insecta  proper, 
haying  the  posterior 
pair  of  membranous 
wings  sheathed  by  the 
hardened  anterior  pair 
called  elytra,  which 
One  of  the  Coleoptera  {Cicin.  when  folded  together 

dela  camfiestris ),  about  natural  USUally  IOrm  a nearly 
size.  head ; b , prothorax ; r.  complete  Covering  of 

the  body;  the  sheath- 
mi  winged  insects  or  bee- 

i icb.  i he  head  is  mandibulate,  completely  and  very  uni- 
formly constructed,  consisting  of  a labrum  attached  to  a 
clypeus,  generally  by  means  of  an  epistoma ; 2 strong  man- 
dibles ; 2 maxillae,  each  bearing  a palp ; and  a lower  lip  or 
labium  also  palpiferous,  and  attached  to  a mentum  which 
joins  the  jugulum  or  under  side  of  the  head.  The  anten- 
nae range  in  number  of  joints  from  1 to  50  or  more,  but  the 
typical  number  is  11 ; they  vary  greatly  in  form.  (See  an- 
tenna.) The  larva  is  variable,  having  6 legs  or  none  : there 
are  no  prolegs ; the  pupa  is  inactive;  and  metamorphosis 
is  complete.  The  Coleoptera  are  by  far  the  largest  ordinal 
group  m the  animal  kingdom,  having  about  80,000  species 
and  8,000  genera.  Latreille’s  division  of  them  into  Pen- 
tamera,  Ileteromera,  Tetramera,  and  Trirnera,  according 
to  the  number  of  joints  of  the  tarsi,  is  still  generally  fol- 
lowed,  though  it  is  to  some  extent  artificial  and  not 
strictly  correct.  Subordinate  divisions  now  current  are 
such  as  Adephaga,  Palpicornia,  Brachelytra,  Clamcornia, 
LameUicornia,  Sternoxi,,  Malacodermi,  Atrachelia,  Trache- 
luta,  Rhynchophora,  Xylophaga,  Longieornia,  Phytophaqa. 
Clavipalpi  Fungicola,  and  Aphidiphaga.  The  Coleoptera 
are  also  called  Eleutherata. 

coleoptera2,  n.  Plural  of  coleopteron. 
coleopteral  (kol-e-  or  ko-le-op'te-ral),  a.  [<  co- 
leopter + -al.~\  Same  as  coleopterous. 
coleopteran  (kol-e-  or  ko-le-op'te-ran),  n.  [<  co- 
leopter -f-  -an.']  One  of  the  Coleoptera;  a beetle. 


abdomen  ; d,  d,  elytra ; 
/,/,  antenna;. 


coleopterist 
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coleopterist  (kol-e-  or  ko-le-op'te-rist),  n.  [<  cole-seed  (kol'sed),  n.  [<  ME.  *colesed,  < AS. 
Coleoptera  + -ist.  j One  versed  in  the  natural  cdwel-sced,  cabbage-seed  (=  D.  koolzaad,  rape- 
history  of  the  Coleoptera  or  beetles.  seed),  < cawel,  E.  cole2,  + seed,  E.  seed.]  1.  The 

coleopteron  (kol-e-  or  ko-le-op'te-ron),  n. ; pi.  seed  of  rape,  Brassica  Napus. — 2.  The  plant 
coleopitera  (-ra).  [NL.,  < Gr.  ao/xog,  a sheath,  + itself. 

irrepdv,  a wing,  = E.  feather.  Cf.  coleopterous .]  cole-slaw  (kol'shi),  n.  [<  D.  *koolslaa,  <.  kool, 


The  elytron  or  wing-cover  of  a beetle, 
coleopterous  (kol-e-  or  ko-le-op'te-rus),  a.  [< 
NL.  coleoptcrus,  < Gr.  Ko?,mtTTepo;,  sheath-wing- 
ed, < Koleog,  a sheath,  + errepiv,  a wing,  = E. 
feather.  ] Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Coleoptera : as,  a coleopterous  insect. 
Also  colcopteral. 

coleoptile  (kol-e-op'til),  n.  [=  F.  coleoptile,  < 
Gr.  KoXedg,  a sheath,  + irrtkov,  a feather,  akin  to 
7 rrepdv,  a wing,  = E.  feather.  ] Same  as  coleophyl. 
Coleorhamphit  (koFe-o-ram'fi),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  Cole.orhamphus.~i  A group  of  birds  formed 
for  the  reception  of  the  sheathbills,  Chionidce  : 
synonymous  with  Chionomorpha:. 
Coleorhamphust  (koV'e-o-ram ' fus),  n.  [NL. 
(Dumeril,  1818),  < Gr.  uoieog,  sheath,  + papQog, 
beak,  bill.]  A genus  of  birds,  giving  name  to 
the  group  Coleorhamphi : synonymous  with  Chi- 
onis. 

coleorhiza  (kdl//e-o-ri'za),  n. ; pi.  eoleorhizee 
(-ze).  [NL.,  < Gr.'/;o/ledf,  a sheath,  4-  pt^a,  a 

root.]  In  the  embryo  of  many  endogenous 
plants,  the  sheath  covering  the  root,  which 
bursts  through  it  in  germination. 

COlepid  (kd'le-pid),  n.  An  animalcule  of  the 
family  Colepidce. 

Colepidae  (ko-lep'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Coleps  + 
-fete.]  A family  of  holotrichous  ciliate  infuso- 
rians, typified  by  the  genus  Coleps,  of  symmet- 
rical ovate  form,  with  terminal  mouth,  indurat- 
ed cuticular  surface,  and  special  oral  cilia. 
Colepina  (ko-le-pl'na),  n.  pi.  [<  NL.,  < Coleps  + 
- ina §.]  Ehrenberg’s  name  of  a group  of  infu- 
sorians represented  by  the  genus  Coleps.  See 
Colepidce. 

eolepixy  (kol'pik-si),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  colle- 
pixie,  collepiskie,  E.  dial,  coltpixy,  q.  v. ; < cole4, 
treachery,  + pixy,  a fairy.  See  cole 4 and  its 
compounds.]  A mischievous  fairy;  the  will  o’ 
the  wisp,  regarded  as  a fairy. 


Coliomorphs 

colica  (kol'i-ka),  n. ; pi.  colicce  (-se).  [NL., 
fern.  (sc.  L.  arteria,  artery)  of  L.  colicus : see 
colic. ] A colic  artery;  a branch  of  a superior 

or  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  supplying  the 
colon  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  rectum. 
In  man  three  colic  arteries  are  named : the  colira  dextra 
or  right  colic  artery,  colica  media  or  middle  colic  artery, 
and  colica  sinistra  or  left  colic  artery ; respectively  distrib- 
uted to  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  colon. 


cabbage  (=  E.  cole2),  + slaa,  a reduced  form 
of  salaad,  salade,  salad:  see  cole 2 and  slaw2.]  

A dish  consisting  of  finely  cut  cabbage  dressed  colical  (kol'i-kal)”'  a.  [<  colic  + -al.i  Of  the 
with  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  etc.,  eaten  either  nature  of  colic'.’  [Rare.] 
raw  or  slightly  cooked ; cabbage-salad.  Also  colichemarde  (ko-lesh-mard'),  n.  [F.,  also  co- 
called,  erroneously,  cold-slaw.  [U.  S.]  ~ ~ ..  . - - - 

CO-lessee  (ko-le-se'),  n.  [<  co-1  + lessee.i  In 
law,  a joint  lessee ; a partner  in  a lease ; a joint 
tenant. 

CO-lessor  (ko-les'or),  n.  [<  co-1  + lessor. ] In 
late,  a joint  grantor  of  a lease ; a partner  in  giv- 
ing a lease. 

colestafff  (kol'staf),  n. ; pi.  colestaves  (-stavz). 

Same  as  cowlstaff. 

colesula  (ko-les'u-la),  n . ; pi.  colesulce  (-le). 

[NL.,  appar.  irreg.’<  Gr.  soXedg,  a sheath.]  The 
membranous  sac  inclosing  the  spore-ease  in 
Hepaticw  or  liverworts. 

colesille  (ko'le-sul),  n.  [<  colesula.i  Same  as 
colesula. 

As  the  fronds  approach  maturity  the  terminal  leaves  be- 
come modified  so  as  to  form  an  involucrum,  within  which 
a special  covering  appears,  the  colemle  or  perianth,  sur- 
rounding the  pistillidia.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  718. 

colett,  collet3t  (kol'et),  n.  [ME.  colet,  colit,  by 
apheresis  from  acolit,  acolyte:  see  acolyte .] 

An  inferior  church  servant : same  as  acolyte. 

cole-tit,  n.  See  coal-tit. 

Coleus  (ko'le-us),  n.  [NL.  (so  calledbecausethe 
filaments  are  united  about  the  style),  < Gr.  uoledg, 
a sheath.  ] A genus  of  labiate  herbs  and  shrubs, 
of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  in  general  cultiva- 
tion for  their  brilliant  foliage. 


lismarde;  said  to  be  a corruption  of  the  name 
of  Count  Konigsmarlc.]  A long  sword  in  which 
the  forte  of  the  blade  is  very  broad  and  the 
foible  very  narrow  and  slight,  the  change  being 
abrupt,  with  a rapid  curve  or  slope  on  each  side. 
This  weapon  came  into  use  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

colickt,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  colic. 
colicked  (kol'ikt),  a.  [<  coUc(k)  + -ed2.]  Af- 
fected with  colic ; griped.  [Rare.] 

Leaving  the  bowels  inflated,  colicked,  or  griped. 

G.  Cheyne,  Regimen,  p.  110. 

colicky  (kol'i-ki),  a.  [<  coUc(k)  + -y1.]  1. 

Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  colic:  as, 
colicky  pains. — 2.  Affected  with  colic:  subject 
to  colic  : as,  a colicky  baby.  [Colloq.j 
colic-root  (kol'ik-rot),  n.  A name  in  the  United 
States  of  several  plants  having  reputed  medi- 
cinal virtues,  as  Aletris  farinosa,  Dioscorea  viU 
losa,  and  Lacinaria  squarrosa. 
colie,  coly  (kol'i),  n. ; pi.  colies  ( iz).  [<  Co- 
lius.]  In  ornith.,  a conirostral  bird  of  the 
family  Coliidce. 

The  colies  are  all  fruit-eaters,  live  in  small  bands,  fre- 
quent thick  bushes,  and,  when  disturbed,  fly  straight  to 
some  neighboring  covert. 

G.  E.  Shelley , quoted  in  Stand.  Hat.  Hist.,  IV.  394. 


I shall  be  ready  at  thine  elbow  to  plaie  the  parte  of  nob- 
goblin  or  Collepixie,  and  make  thee  for  feare  to  weene  the 
deuill  is  at  thy  polle. 

Udall , tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  125. 


A col-fox,  ful  of  sleigh  iniquity. 

Chaucer,  Hun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  394. 

eolepixy  (kol'pik-si),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cole-  coliandert  (ko  li-an'der),  n.  An  early  form  of 
pixied,  ppr.  colepixying.  [<  eolepixy,  n. ; with  coriander. 

allusion  to  the  invisible  fairy  agency.]  To  Colias  (ko'li-as),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1808),  < 
beat  down  (apples).  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  Gr.  Kahag,  an  epithet  of  Venus,  in  reference 
coleplantt,  n.  [ME.  coleplaunte,  colplonte;  < to  her  temple  on  a promontory  of  that  name  in 
cole 2 + nh 


species;  but  all  the  numerous  cultivated  varieties  have  COlieret,  ri . An  obsolete  spelling  of  collici  L 

" — ’ ' - ’ ' *—  coliform  (koli-form),  a.  [<  L.  colum,  a strainer 

(see  colander ),  + forma,  form.]  Resembling 
a sieve;  cribriform;  ethmoid. 

Coliidse  (ko-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Colius  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  non-passerine  picarian  or 
coccygomorphic  birds,  having  all  four  toes 
turned  forward  (the  feet  thus  being  pampro- 
dactylous),  extremely  long  and  narrow  central 
tail-featbers,  a conical  bill,  and  soft  silky  plu- 
mage of  a uniform  subdued  color,  the  bill  gen- 
erally being  brightly  tinted.  They  are  confined  to 
Africa,  and  are  known  as  mouse-birds  and  colies.  The 
family  consists  of  the  single  genus  Colius.  Also  Colidce. 
Colima  (kol-i-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Colius  + 


been  derived  from  C.  Blumei  of  Java,  and  from  various 
other  related  species. 

colewort  (kol'wert),  n.  [<  ME.  colwort;  < cole 2 
+ wort1.  Also,  corruptly,  collard,  collet.]  1. 
The  common  cultivated  cabbage,  Brassica  ole- 
racea. — 2.  A young  cabbage  cut  before  the 
head  is  formed. 

col-foxt,  n.  [<  col,  coal,  + fox.]  A brant- 
fox. 


Colewort. 


n. 

+ plant1.] 

Bot  I haue  porettes  and  percyl  and  moni  colplontes  [var. 
coleplauntes].  Piers  Plowman  (A),  vii.  273. 

cole-prophett,  col-prophett,  n.  [Early  mod.  E., 
also  cold-prophet  (simulating  cold) ; < ME.  col- 
propliet;  < cole4^  + prophet.  See  cole4  and  its 
compounds.]  A magician;  a necromancer;  a 
fortune-teller. 

Cole-prophet  and  cole-poyson  thou  art  both. 

J.  Ileywood,  Epigrams,  vi.  89. 

Whereby  I found  I was  the  hartles  hare, 

And  not  the  beast  colprophet  did  declare. 

Mir.  for  Mags. 

As  hee  was  most  vainely  pursuaded  by  the  cold  prophets, 
to  whom  he  gave  no  small  credit.  Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

Phavorinus  saith,  that  if  these  cold-prophets,  or  oraclers, 
tell  thee  prosperitie  and  deceive  thee,  thou  art  made  a 
miser  through  vaine  expectation. 

R.  Scott,  Witchcraft,  Sig.  M.  8. 

Coleps  (ko'leps),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  m 'ofa/ip,  the  hol- 
low or  bend  of  the  knee.]  The  typical  genus  of 


Colias  hyale , natural  size. 


Attica.]  A genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  family 
Papilionidce.  Colias  hyale  is  the  pale  clouded-yellow 
butterfly  of  Europe ; C.  philodice  is  the  common  yellow 
butterfly  of  North  America. 

colibert,  n.  See  collibert. 

COlibri  (ko-le'bre),  n.  [F.,  Sp.,  etc.,  colibri,  ko- 
libri,  etc.;  said  to  be  the  Carib  name.]  A name 
- _ *given  to  various  species  of  humming-birds, 

the  family  Colepida;,  with  spmose  carapace  and  *.olic  (tol'ik),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  colick,  col- 
no  buccal  set®.  It  includes  Pinacocoleps,  Crirocoleps,  uch  < ME.  colyke  = D.  koliek,  kolijk  = MLG.  ko- 
and  Dictyocoleps  of  Dieymg.  The  species  .inhabit,  fresh  ^ kolk = G.  Dan.  kolik  — Sw.  colik,  < OF.  colique, 


and  salt  water,  and  divide  by  transverse  fission.  C.  hirtus 
is  an  example. 

ColerH,  »•  A Middle  English  form  of  collar. 

Coler2t,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  choler. 

colerat,  n.  [ME.,  also  colere,  colre,  etc.:  see 
choler.]  Bile ; the  gall,  as  the  seat  of  certain 
bodily  affections.  It  was  frequently  qualified  by  the 
adjective  blade  or  red , and  regarded  as  the  cause  of  certain 


The  grete  superfluite 
Of  youre  reede  [red]  colera,  parde. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1. 108. 

cole-rape  (kol'rap),  n.  [=  D.  koolraap  = G. 
kohlrabi  (also  in  E.)  = Dan.  kaalrabi  = Sw. 
k&lrabi;  after  It.  cavoli-rape,  pi.,  F.  chou  rave, 
turnip, < L.  caulis,  cabbage,  + rapa,  turnip:  see 
cole 2 and  rape2.]  The  common  turnip,  Bras- 
sica rapa. 

coleret,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  choler. 

coleredt,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  collared. 


F.  colique  = Sp.  colica  = Pg.  It.  colica,  < (ML.) 
NL.  colica,  < Gr.  Kukutfi,  colic,  prop.  fern,  of  uult- 
s6g  (>  L.  colicus),  pertaining  to  the  colon,  < koIov, 
the  colon:  see  colon2.  The  noun  in  E.  pre- 
cedes the  adj.]  I.  n.  Inpathol.,  severe  spasms 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen  or  bowels;  specifi- 
cally, spasms  of  pain  arising  from  perverted 

and  excessive  peristaltic  contractions Biliary 

or  hepatic  colic,  the  spasms  of  pain  attendant  on  the 
passage  of  a gallstone.—  Devonshire  colic,  lead-colic : so 
named  from  its  frequent  occurrence  among  the  workers  in 
the  lead-mines  of  Devonshire,  England. — Lead-colic,  colic 


arising  from  poisoning  by  lead. — Renal  colic,  spasms  of  perfamilv. 

nain  n.anseri  hv  flip  nnssaerp  nf  a.  rpnnl  pn.lniilns  nlnno"  the  i • J ■ 


-inai.]  The  colies,  regarded  as  a subfamily. 
Swainson,  1837. 

Colimaceat  (kol-i-ma'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (F.  Co- 
limacees),  appar.  < L.  co-,  together,  + Umax 
(limac-),  a snail.]  In  Lamarck’s  system  of  con- 
chology,  a family  of  trachelipods  or  univalves, 
including  all  the  land  shell-bearing  mollusks. 
They  are  now  distributed  among  numerous 
families  and  several  orders. 

Colimacidse  (kol-i-mas'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Co- 
limacea  + -idw.]  Same  as  Jlclicea  or  Helicidce. 
COlin  (kol'in),  n.  [ = F.  colin  = Sp.  colin  = 
Pg.  colim  = NL.  colinus,  orig.  with  sibilant  c 
(f),  < Nahuatl  golin,  zolin,  a partridge.]  1. 
The  common  partridge,  quail,  or  bob-white  of 
the  United  States,  Ortyx  virginiana  or  Colinus 
virginianus. — 2.  pi.  The  American  quails  of 
the  subfamily  Ortyginse  or  Odontopliorinse. 
colinderies  (kol-in'de-riz),  n.  pi.  [A  newspa- 
per word,  made  from  col(onial  and)  Ind(ian  ex- 
hibition) + -eries.]  An  exhibition  of  the  colonial 
and  Indian  industries  of  the  British  empire. 
The  name  was  invented  on  the  occasion  of 
suchanexhibitioninLondonin  1886.  [Jocular.] 
This  movement  accounts  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
Colonial  Museum  suggestions,  which  it  was  sought  to  act 
upon  in  June  last.  At  that  time  the  Commissioners  of  the 
various  colonies  and  courts  at  the  exhibition  were  con- 
vened by  Sir  Philip  Owen,  under  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
instructions,  to  consider  the  means  of  continuing  the 
highly  successful  and  educationally  useful  exhibits  of  the 
late  Colinderies  as  a permanent  Colonial  Museum. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  H.  S.,  XLI.  384. 

Colinus  (ko-li'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson,  1828),  < 
colin  : see  colin.]  A genus  of  American  quails, 
including  those  called  bob-whites ; the  colins : 
synonymous  with  Ortyx  (which  see). 
Colioidese  (kol-i-oi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Colius 
+ -oideai.]  The  coli’es,  Coliidce,  rated  as  a su- 


pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  a renal  calculus  along  the 
ureter.— Saturnine  colic  ( colica  satumina),  lead-colic. 

II.  a.  1.  In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  colon  or 
large  intestine:  as,  a colic  artery. — 2.  Affect- 
ing the  bowels. 

Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colie  pangs. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xl  484. 


Coliomorphse  (kol"i-o-rndr'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  itofadg,  a kind  of  woodpecker,  + floppy,  form.] 
In  Sundevall’s  classification  of  birds,  the  third 
cohort  of  laminiplantar  oscine  passerine  birds, 
consisting  of  four  families,  and  embracing  the 
crows,  jays,  starlings,  grackles,  birds  of  Para- 


Coliomorphae 

dise,  and  some  others : equivalent  to  the  same 
author’s  earlier  Ambulatorcs  or  Corviformes . 
coliomorphic  (kol"i-o-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Coliomor- 
phw  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  CoUomorphce. 
colisancet, f}-  ■ An  obsolete  form  of  cognizance.  3. 

Wright.  ’ 

Coliseum,  n.  See  Colosseum. 
colitis  (ko-ll'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  koXov,  the  co- 
lon  (see  colon2),  + Mis.']  In  pathol.,  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  ; 
colonitis. 

Oolius  (ko  Ji-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ko'/auq,  a kind 
of  woodpecker.]  The  typical  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  Coliidse,  the  colies,  of  which  there 
are  6 or  8 species,  all  confined  to  Africa.  C. 
capensis  is  the  type. 

COlklf,  n.  [E.  dial,  coke  and  couk ; < ME.  colke, 
colek,  a hole,  = OFries.  kolk,  NFries.  kolcke  = 
D.kolk,  a pit,  hollow,  = MLG.  kollc,  hulk,  a hole, 
a hole  filled  with  water,  esp.  one  caused  by  the 
action  of  water,  LG.  kolk,  a hole,  pit,  ditch.] 
A core ; a kernel. 

Alle  erthe  by  skille  may  likned  be 
Tille  a rounde  appel  of  a tree, 

The  whiche  in  myddes  has  a colke 
As  has  an  eye  [egg]  in  myddes  a yolke. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  6443. 
It  is  fulle  roten  inwardly 
At  the  colke  within. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  281. 
colk2  (kolk),  n.  [Sc.]  A name  of  the  king  eider- 
duck,  Somateria  spectabilis.  Montagu.  rLocal, 
British.] 

col-knifet,  n.  [ME. ; < cole 4,  treachery,  deceit 
(as  a prefix  in  this  case  depreciative).  + knife. ~\ 
A big  “ugly”  knife. 

Both  bosters  and  bragers 
God  kepe  us  fro, 

That  witli  thare  long  dagers 
Dos  mekylle  wo, 

From  alle  bylle  hagers 
With  col-knyfes  that  go. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  85. 
coll1  (ho!),  v.  t.  [E.  dial,  also  cowl,  Sc.  also  cow: 

< ME.  collen,  colen,  var.  of  cullen,  killen,  hit, 
strike,  cut,  later  kill,  < Icel.  kolla,  hit  on  the 
head,  harm,  = Norw.  kylla,  poll,  cut,  prune,  = 
D.  kollen,  knock  down : see  kill  1,  which  is  thus 
a doublet  of  -Ml  1.]  1.  To  cut  off:  clip,  as  the 

hair  of  the  head ; poll. 
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collaborateur  (ko-lab"6-ra-t6r'),  n.  [F.]  The 
French  form  of  collaborator,  sometimes  used  by 
English  writers.  J 

„ Collaborateur  ia  an  excellent  word,  which  neither 
colabourer  ” nor  “ fellow- workman  ” defines  accurately 
Many  have  felt  the  need  of  it ; but  the  right  form  for  us 
is  collaborator.”  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  1st,  note! 

collaboration  (ko-lab-o-ra'shon),  n.  [After  F. 
collaboration,  < LL.  as  if  * collaboratio{n-),  < col- 
laborate : see  collaborate.]  The  act  of  work- 
ing  together ; united  labor,  especially  in  liter- 
ary or  scientific  work. 

collaborator  (ko-lab'6-ra-tor),  n.  [After  F. 
collaborateur,  < ML.  collaborator,  < LL.  colla- 
borare : see  collaborate.]  An  associate  in  la- 
bor, especially  in  literary  or  scientific  work. 

Without  the  impelling  fanaticism  of  Luther  and  his  col- 
laborators,  their  battle  against  Rome  would  never  have 
been  fought.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  245. 

collagen,  collagenic,  etc.  See  collogen,  etc. 
collapsable  (ko-lap'sa-bl),  a.  [(.  collapse  + 
-able.]  See  collapsible. 

Collapse  (ko-laps'),  v.  i. ; pret.  andpp.  collapsed, 
ppr.  collapsing.  [<  L.  collapsus,  pp.  of  collabi , 
conlabi,  fall  together,  fall  in,  < com-,  together, 
+ labi,  fall:  see  lapse.]  1.  To  fall  together, 
or  into  an  irregular  mass  or  flattened  form, 
through  loss  of  firm  connection  or  rigidity  and 
support  of  the  parts  or  loss  of  the  contents,  as 
a building  through  the  falling  in  of  its  sides,  or 
an  inflated  bladder  from  escape  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  it. 

In  consumptions  and  atrophy  the  liquids  are  exhausted 
and  the  sides  of  the  canals  collapse.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

2.  Figuratively — (a)  To  break  down;  go  to 
pieces;  come  to  nothing;  fail;  become  ruined: 
as,  the  project  collapsed. 

The  ruins  of  his  crown’s  collapsed  state. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  688. 

Those  corrupted  inbred  humours  of  collapsed  nature. 

Quarles,  J udgment  and  Mercy. 


collar-beam 


(e)  A separate  band  or  ruff  worn  for  cleanliness,  orna- 
ment, or  warmth,  and  made  of  linen,  muslin,  lace,  fur 
etc.  (/ 1)  Same  as  bandoleer , 2. 

If  one  bandaleer  take  Are,  all  the  rest  do  in  that  collar. 
. . . , L°rd  Orrery,  quoted  in  Grose,  i.  6. 

( g ) A halter. 


While  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of  the  collar. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  1. 


(A)  A neck-band  forming  that  part  of  the  harness  of  a 
draft-animal,  as  a horse,  to  which  the  traces  are  attached 
and  upon  which  the  strain  of  the  load  falls  ; also  a neck- 
band  placed  upon  some  other  animal,  as  a dog,  as  an  orna- 
ment or  as  a means  of  restraint  or  of  identification. 


An  American  female  constitution  which  collapses  just 
m the  middle  third  of  life.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  ii. 


A sargant  sent  hi  to  jaiole 

And  Iohan  hefd  [head]  comanded  to  cole. 

Cursor  Mundi , 1.  13174. 


2.  To  cut;  cut  short  j lop  ; prune. 

When  by  there  came  a gallant  hende, 

Wi’  high  coll'd  hose  andlaigh  coll’d  shoon, 

And  he  seem’d  to  be  sum  kingis  son. 

Cospatrick  (Child’s  Ballads,  I.  166). 

3.  To  cut  obliquely. 

[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch  in  all  senses.] 
C0ll'2t  (kol),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  collen,  < OF.  a-coler  (= 
Pr.  colar),  embrace,  < col , (.  L.  collum , neck : see 
collar .]  1.  To  embrace:  caress  by  embracing 
the  neck. 

Sche  kolled  it  [the  child]  ful  kindly  and  askes  is  name 
* it  answered  ful  sone  & seide,  “William  y higt." 

. William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  69. 

[He  will]  flatter  and  speak  fair,  ask  forgiveness,  kiss  and 
cou ■ Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  676. 

2.  To  clasp;  hug. 

This  devel  is  mikel  with  wil  and  magt,  . . . 

Colleth  men  to  him  with  his  onde  [envious  hate], 

Bel.  Antiq.,  p.  221. 

coll2t  (kol),  n.  [<  co«2,  r.]  An  act  of  embra- 
cing ; an  embrace,  especially  about  the  neck. 
T.  Middleton. 

C0ll3t,  a.  A dialectal  variant  of  cool. 

She’d  ha’  dipped  her  foot  in  coll  water. 

,,  „ Johnny  Cock  (Child  s Ballads,  VI.  246). 

coll-.  See  col-. 

COlla,  «.  Plural  of  collum. 
collabefactiont  (ko-lab-e-fak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *collabef actio («-),  < collabefieri'j  pp.  collabef ac- 
tus, bo  brought  to  ruin,  < com-,  with,  + labefa- 
cere,  make  to  totter,  (.  labi,  fall,  + facere,  make.] 
A wasting  away ; decay;  decline.  Blount. 
collaborate  (ko-iab'6-rat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp 
collaborated,  ppr.  collaborating.  [<  LL.  colla- 
boratus,  pp.  of  collaborare,  conlaborare,  work 
with,  < L.  com-,  with,  + laborare,  work,  < labor, 
work:  see  labor.]  To  work  with  another  or 
others;  cofiperate  with  another  or  others  in  do- 
Pr<)ducing  something;  especially,  to  work 
with  another  in  a literary  production  or  a scien- 
tific investigation. 


(b)  In  pathol.,  to  sink  into  extreme  weakness 
or  physical  depression  in  the  course  of  a disease. 

(c)  To  appear  as  if  collapsing;  lose  strength, 
courage,  etc. ; subside ; cease  to  assert  one’s 
self  or  push  one’s  self  forward : as,  after  that 
rebuke  he  collapsed.  [Colloq.] 

collapse  (ko-laps'),  n.  [<  collapse,  v.]  1.  A 
falling  in  or  together,  as  of  the  sides  of  a hol- 
low vessel.— 2.  Figuratively,  a sudden  and 
complete  failure  of  any  kind  ; a breakdown. 


There  was  now  a general  collapse  in  heroism  ; intrigue 
took  the  place  of  patriotic  ardour.  W,  Chambers. 


He  [hcribe]  is  said  in  some  cases  to  have  sent  sums  of 
money  for  ‘ copyright  in  ideas  ” to  men  who  not  only  had 
not  actuaHv  collaborated  with  him,  but  who  were  unaware 
that  he  had  taken  suggestions  from  their  work. 

Encyc,  Brit.,  XXI.  554. 


3.  In  med.f  an  extreme  sinking  or  depression ; 
a more  or  less  sudden  failure  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers : as,  the  stage  of  collapse  in  cholera, 
collapsible  (ko-lap'si-bl),  a.  [<  collapse  4- 
-ible.~\  Capable  of  collapsing;  liable  to  col- 
lapse ; made  so  as  to  collapse : as,  a collapsi- 
ble balloon ; a collapsible  tube  or  drinking-cup. 
Also  collapsable . 

The  Berthon  collapsible  boat,  for  infantry  in  single  file 
is  also  employed.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  458! 

collapsion  (ko-lap'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  collap- 
sio(n-),  conlapsio(n-)j  < collabi,  collapse : see  col- 
lapse, v.~\  The  act  of  falling  together  or  col- 
lapsing; the  state  resulting  from  collapse. 
[Rare.] 

The  collapsion  of  the  skin  after  death. 

B-  Bussell,  Indian  Serpents,  p.  7. 
collar  (kol'ar),  n.  [A  later  spelling,  imitating 
the  L.  form,  of  earlier  mod.  E.  coller , < ME. 
coller,  earlier  coler,  < OF.  coler , colier,  F.  collier 
= Pr.  colar  = Sp.  Pg.  collar  = It.  collare , < L. 
collare,  a collar,  < collum  = AS.  heals,  E.  halse  1 
the  neck:  see  liaise L]  1.  Something  worn 
about  the  neck,  whether  for  restraint,  conve- 
nience,  or  ornament.  Specifically- (a)  A band,  usu- 
aily  ot  n-on,  worn  by  prisoners  or  slaves  as  a means  of  re- 
straint or  a badge  of  servitude. 

A grazing  iron  collar  grinds  my  neck. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 
(b)  In  armor,  a defense  of  mail  or  plate  for  the  neck,  (c)  An 
ornamental  and  symbolic  chain  or  necklace  formerly  worn 
ni” ^ s anc*  gentlemen  as  a badge  of  adherence.  It  is 
still  used  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  an  honorary  order  usual- 
ly identified  with  the  higher  classes  of  that  order  and 
worn  only  on  state  occasions.  The  cross,  medallion,  or 
the  like  is  on  such  occasions  attached  to  the  collar  in- 
stead of  to  the  ribbon  with  which  it  is  usually  worn  The 
collars  of  some  of  the  orders  of  knighthood  are  given  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  separate  orders.  See  collar  of  SS 
below,  (d)  The  neck-band  of  a coat,  cloak,  gown,  etc  ’ 

either  standing  or  rolled  over. 

Let  us  have  standing  coller s in  the  fashion. 

All  are  become  a stiff-necked  generation. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Hearts  (1611). 

A standing  collar  to  keep  his  neck  band  clean. 

L.  Barry , Ram  Alley  (1611). 


Her  traces  of  the  smallest  spider’s  web ; 

Her  collars  of  the  moonshine’s  watery  beams. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  1.  4. 

With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound, 

And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

(i)  A wide  ring  of  metal  put  about  a piece  of  stove-pipe  to 
make  it  close  the  “ thimble  ” in  a chimney  where  the  thim- 
ble  is  larger  than  the  pipe : as,  a 6-inch  collar  is  needed  if 
a 6-inch  pipe  is  to  be  used  with  an  8-inch  thimble. 

■ ’ resembling  a collar;  something 

m the  form  of  a collar,  or  analogous  to  a col- 
;Sr,™  station.  (ffl)  In  arch  . A ring  or  cinoture_ 
(_)  A collai-beam.  ( b ) In  hot. : (l)  The  ring  upon  the  stipe 
(stem)  of  an  agaric.  (2)  The  point  of  junction  in  the 
embryo  between  the  caudicle  and  the  plumule.  (3)  The 
point  of  junction  of  the  root  and  stem.  (4)  Same  as  col- 
lar bags.  (c)  In  mach. : (1)  An  enlargement  or  swell  en- 
circling a rod  or  shaft,  and  serving  usually  as  a hold- 
ing- or  bearing-piece.  (2)  An  enlarged  portion  of  the  end 
oi  a car-axle,  designed  to  receive  the  end-thrust  of  the 
journal-bearing;  a button.  ( d ) In  mining,  the  timbering 
around  the  mouth  of  a shaft,  or  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
(e)  A skirting  or  rain-shedding  device  placed  round  a 
chimney  where  it  passes  through  the  roof.  (?)  Naut. : (1) 
An  eye  m the  end  or  bight  of  a shroud  or  stay,  to  go  over 
a masthead.  (2)  A rope  formed  into  a wreath,  with  a heart 
oi  deadeye  in  the  bight,  to  which  the  stay  is  confined  at  the 
lower  part,  (g)  In  zool. : (1)  A ring  around  the  neck,  how- 
ever  made,  as  by  color  of  hair  or  feathers,  shape  or  texture 
ot  hair  or  feathers,  thickening  of  integument,  presence  of 
a set  of  radiating  processes,  etc.  See  cut  under  Balano - 
glossus.  (2)  In  Infusoria,  specifically,  the  raised  rim  of  a 
collar-cell.  (3)  In  entom. : (i.)  The  upper  part  of  the  pro- 
thorax when  it  is  closely  united  to  the  mesothorax,  form- 
ing a crescent-shaped  anterior  border  to  it,  as  in  Hyme- 
arSd  maiW  Biptera.  (ii.)  A posterior  prolongation 
of  the  head  usually  termed  a neck.  [Rare.  ] -Against  the 
collar,  uphill,  so  that  the  horse’s  shoulders  are  constantly 
pressed  against  the  collar ; hence, 
figuratively,  at  a disadvantage ; 
against  difficulties;  against  op- 
position.—Anchor  and  collar. 
See  anchor^. — Bishop’s  collar, 
in  armor,  a collar  or  tippet  of 
chain-mail  of  peculiar  form,  reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  shoulders, 
and  forming  in  front  a point  where 
the  two  sides  come  together  and 
are  held  by  buckles  or  the  like. 
The  shape  was  nearly  that  of  the 
pelerine.  — Collar  and  clamp,  a 
hmge  ordinarily  used  upon  dock- 
gates;  an  anchor  and  collar(which 
see,  under  anchor l).—  Collar  of 
, . . brawn,  the  quantity  of  brawn 

UP  m one  piece : brawn  being  derived 


Collar  and  Clamp. 
a,  hole  for  the  pintle  of 
the  leaf;  b , clevy;  c,  c, 
anchor. 


■■  in  uuc  piece;  urav 

from  the  collar  or  breast  part  of  a boar. 


Item,  a coller  of  good  large  fat  brawn 
Serv’d  for  a drum,  waited  upon  by  two 
Eair  long  black  puddings  lying  by  for  drumsticks. 

Cartwright,  Ordinary. 
Collar  Of  SS.  (a)  A decoration  which  is  known  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  is  identi- 
fied with  the  house  of  Lancaster.  It  was  revived  after 
the  wars  of  the  Hoses,  and  was  a favorite  decoration  in  the 
rmgns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  A similar  collar 
is  still  worn  as  a mark  of  dignity  by  certain  English  of- 
ncials,  but  is  now  inseparable  from  the  office.  The  collar 
consists  of  an  S often  repeated,  but  the  other  details  dif- 
leiec!  at  different  times,  being  roses,  knots,  the  Tudor 
portcullis,  and  similar  emblems.  (6t)  A sort  of  punch 
w ■ ,.*  clder>  and  sugar.  The  Cheats,  1662,  in 

Wright.  Hempen  collar.  See  hempen. — In  collar 
ready  for  or  used  to  work,  as  a horse. — Out  of  collar’ 
unready  for  or  unused  to  work.— To  slip  the  collar  to 
escape  or  get  free;  disentangle  one’s  self  from  difficulty 
^.labor,  or  engagement.  J ’ 

collar  (kol'ar),  v.  t. 
by  the  collar. 

, p™  determination,  he  had  collared  and  carried 
himself  to  sleep  forthwith. 

W.  M.  Baker , New  Timothy,  p.  323. 
2.  To  put  a collar  on. 


[<  collar,  n.]  1.  To  seize 


The  British  dog  was  within  an  ace  of  being  collared  and 
tax-ticketed,  after  the  continental  fashion. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  301. 


3.  To  roll  up  and  bind  (a  piece  of  meat,  or  a 
fish,  etc.):  as,  to  collar  beef;  also,  to  cut  up 
and  press  into  a roll.  See  collared  beef. 

To  collar  mackerel. 

Mrs.  Raff  aid,  Eng.  Housekeeper,  p.  43. 
slang , to  draw  up  to ; get  even 
with  or  be  neck-and-neck  with  in  racing, 
collar-awl  (kol  ar-al),  n.  A saddled  needle 
tor  sewing  horse-collars, 
collarbags  (kol'ar-bagz),  n.  The  smut  of 
wheat,  Usttlago  segetum.  Also  collar. 
coi1,^r-“eam  (kol'ar-bem),  n.  A beam  or  piece 
ot  timber  extending  between  two  opposite  raf- 


collar-beam 

ters,  at  some  height  above  their  base,  it  pre- 
vents  sagging,  and  also  serves  as  a strut  or  tie,  or  as  a ceil- 
ing-joist for  a garret.  Sometimes  called  wind-beam. 
collar-bird  (kol'ar-berd),  n.  A bower-bird  of 
the  genus  Cklamydodera : so  called  from  the 
nuchal  collar.  The  spotted  collar-bird  is  C. 
maculata. 

collar-block  (kol'  ar-blok) , n.  A block  on  which 
harness-makers  sliape  and  sew  collars, 
collar-bolt  (kol'ar-bolt),  n.  A bolt  forged  with 
a shoulder  or  collar.  F.  Campin,  Mech.  Engi- 
neering. 

collar-bone  (kol'ar-bon),  n.  The  clavicle, 
collar-cell  (kol'ai’-sel),  n.  In  zool.,  a flagellate 
cell  in  which  a "rim  or  collar  of  the  cell-wall 
surrounds  the  base  of  the  flagellum : a frequent 
condition  of  monadif  orm  cells,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  group  of  which  the  genus  Monas  is 
a representative  or  occurring  elsewhere,  as  in 
sponges.  See  Ghoanoflagellata. 
collar-check  (kol'ar-chek),  n.  A coarse  woolen 
cloth  with  a checked  pattern,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  horse-collars. 

collard  (kol'ard),  n.  [A  corruption  of  colewort.] 
A variety  of  cabbage  with  the  fleshy  leaves  scat- 
tered upon  the  stem  instead  of  gathered  into  a 
head.  [Southern  U.  S.] 

The  poor  trash  who  scratched  a bare  subsistence  from 
a sorry  patch  of  beans  and  collards. 

Gilmore , My  Southern  Friends,  p.  54. 
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collatable  (ko-la'ta-bl),  a.  [<  collate  + -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  collated, 
collate  (ko-lat' ),  v.t.;  pret.  and  pp.  collated,  ppr. 
collating. " [<  L.  collatus,  conlatus , pp.  of  conferre, 
bring  together,  compare,  bestow  (see  confer),  i 
com-,  together,  + ferre  (=E.  bear*-),  withpp.  la- 
tus,  carry:  see  ablative,  delate,  prolate,  etc.)  1. 
To  bring  together  and  compare ; examine  criti- 
cally, noting  points  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment : applied  particularly  to  manuscripts  and 
books:  as,  to  collate  all  the  manuscripts  of  a 
classical  author. 

They  could  not  relinquish  their  Judaism,  and  embrace 
Christianity,  without  considering,  weighing,  and  collating 
both  religions.  South. 

Constant  care  he  took, 

Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

Crabbe , Works,  V.  73. 

2.  To  confer  or  bestow  a benefice  on  by  colla- 
tion : followed  by  to. 

He  was  collated  by  Sir  George  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher, 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  Goldsmith , Parnell. 

3.  To  bestow  or  confer.  [Rare.] 

The  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  consigned,  exhib- 
ited, and  collated.  Jer.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 

4.  In  bookbinding,  to  verify  the  arrangement  of, 
as  the  sheets  of  a book  after  they  have  been 
gathered.  It  is  usually  done  by  counting  and 
inspecting  the  signatures  at  the  foot  of  the  first 

+page  of  each  sheet. 


In  the  South  no  word,  as  no  dish,  is  better  known  among  collateral  (ko-lat'e-ral),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod. 

.....  — g.  collateral^  < ME.  collateral  = F.  collateral  = 

Sp.  colateral  = Pg.  collateral  = It.  collaterale, 
< ML.  collateralis,  < L.  com-,  together,  + latera- 
lis, of  the  side : see  lateral.]  I.  a.  1 . Situated 
at  the  side ; belonging  to  the  side  or  to  what  is 
at  the  side ; hence,  occupying  a secondary  or 
subordinate  position. 


the  poorer  whites  and  negroes  than  collards  or  greens. 

Trans.  Ainer.  Phitol.  Ass.,  XIV.  46. 

collar-day  (kol'iir-da),  n.  In  England,  a day 
on  which  knights  appear  at  court  in  the  collars 
of  their  orders. 

It  being  St.  Andrew’s,  and  a collar-day,  he  went  to  the 
Chapel.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  C9. 

collare  (ko-la're),  n. ; pi.  collaria  (-ri-a).  [L. : 

see  collar,  n.]  1.  The  collar  or  prothorax  of  an 
insect,  which  bears  the  anterior  pair  of  legs: 
sometimes  restricted  to  an  elevated  posterior 
portion  of  the  prothorax,  seen  in  many  Hymc- 
noptera  and  Hemiptera. — 2.  In  decorative  art,  a 
necklace  or  collar,  as  of  an  order,  represented 
on  a figure  in  embroidery,  goldsmiths’  work,  or 
the  like. 

collared  (kol'ard),  a.  [<.  collar,  n.,  + -ed^.]  1. 
Having  a collar,  or  something  resembling  a 
collar. 

The  amceboids  that  form  the  wall  of  this  cavity  become 
metamorphosed  into  collared  flagellate  zooids. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 509. 
2.  In  her.,  same  as  gorged,  2 — Collared  beef,  beef 
from  which  the  bones  are  removed,  rolled  and  bound  with 
a string  or  tape  and  braized  with  various  preparations  of 
herbs,  wine,  spices,  etc.  It  is  pressed  under  a heavy 
weight  and  served  in  slices. — Collared  cell.  See  cell. 
collared-chained  (kol'ard-chand),  a.  In  her., 
wearing  a collar  to  which  a chain  is  attached. 
^See  chain. 

collaret,  collarette  (kol'ar-et),  n.  [<  ML.  col- 

laratus,  dim.  of  L.  collare,  collar:  see  collar,  n.] 
1.  A small  collar  or  fichu  of  linen,  lace,  fur, 
etc.,  worn  by  women. — 2.  Any  piece  of  armor 
protecting  the  neck,  more  particularly  in  front. 
See  gorgerin  and  hausse-col. 
collaria,  n.  Plural  of  collare. 
collarino  (kol-a-re'no),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  collare, 
*collar:  see  collar,  n.]  In  arch.,  an  astragal. 
Also  colarin. 

COllar-launder  (kol'ijr-lan//der),  n.  In  mining, 
a gutter  or  pipe  attached  to  a lift  of  a pump  to 
convey  water  to  a cistern  or  any  other  place, 
collarless  (kol'ar-les),  a.  [<  collar,  n.,  + -less.] 
1.  Having  no’  collar. — 2.  In  Infusoria,  not 
choanate. 

collar-nail  (kol'ar-nal),  n.  A form  of  nail  used 
in  blind-soling  boots  and  shoes.  It  has  a projecting 
collar  up  to  which  it  is  driven  into  the  heel  or  sole ; the 
outer  lift  or  sole  is  then  driven  on  the  projecting  head  of 
the  nail,  which  thus  holds  without  extending  through  the 
leather. 

collar-plate  (kol'iir-plat),  m.  An  auxiliary  nut 
used  to  support  long  pieces  in  a lathe, 
collar-swage  (kol'ar-swaj),  n.  A swage  used 
by  blacksmiths  in  swaging  a collar  upon  a rod. 
ccilar-tool  (kol'iir- 
to.l),  7i.  In  forging, 
a rounding-tool  for 
swaging  collars  or 
flanges  on  rods, 
collar-work  (kol'ar- 
werk),  n.  Uphill 
work,  such  as  com- 
pels a horse  to  press 
against  the  collar;  oiiar-toou, 

hence,  figuratively,  a<  lower  haif  of  tool  in  the  hardy. 

difficult  WOrk  Of  any  hole  of  the  anvil • upper  or  fuller- 
■i«  a " ing  tool ; c,  collar  and  rod  in  the  grip 

Kina.  of  the  pincers. 


In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  1. 

Ye  cannot  compare  an  ordinary  Bishop  with  Timothy, 
who  was  an  extraordinary  man,  foretold  and  promis’d  to 
the  Church  by  many  Prophecies,  and  his  name  joyn’d  as 
collaterall  with  Saint  Paul,  in  most  of  his  Apostolick  Epis- 
tles. Milton , On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

Having  seene  this,  we  descended  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  full  of  collaterall  chapells  and  large  oratories. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.,  1644. 

2.  Acting  indirectly ; acting  through  side  chan- 
nels. [Rare.] 

They  shall  hear  and  judge  ’twixt  you  and  me  : 

If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 

They  find  us  touch’d,  we  will  our  kingdom  give  . . . 

To  you  in  satisfaction.  Shak. , Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

3.  Accompanying;  attendant,  especially  as  an 
auxiliary;  aiding,  strengthening,  confirming, 
etc.,  in  a secondary  or  subordinate  way:  as, 
collateral  aid;  collateral  security  (see  below); 
collateral  evidence. 

Hit  [poverty]  defendeth  the  flessh  fro  folyes  ful  menye : 

And  a collateral  confort,  Crystes  owen  sonde  [sending]. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvii.  136. 

He  that  brings  any  collateral  respect  [consideration]  to 
prayers,  loses  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Donne,  Sermons,  iv. 

All  the  force  of  the  motive  lies  within  itself : it  receives 
no  collateral  strength  from  external  considerations. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

Not  merely  the  writer’s  testimony,  . . . but  collateral 
evidence  also  is  required.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

4.  Descending  from  the  same  stock  or  ances- 
tor (commonly  male)  as  another,  but  in  a differ- 
ent line  : distinguished  from  lineal . Thus,  the 
children  of  brothers  are  collateral  relations,  having  dif- 
ferent fathers,  but  a common  grandfather. 

When  a peer  whose  title  is  limited  to  male  heirs  dies, 
leaving  only  daughters,  his  peerage  must  expire,  unless 
he  have.,  not  only  a collateral  heir,  hut  a collateral  heir 
descended  through  an  uninterrupted  line  of  males  from 
the  first  possessor  of  the  honour. 

Macaulay , Sadler’s  Ref.  Refuted. 

5.  In  lot.,  standing  side  by  side:  as,  collateral 
ovules. — 6.  In  geom .,  having  a common  edge, 
as  two  adjoining  faces  of  a polyhedron.  Kirk- 
man — CoUateral  ancestors,  uncles,  aunts,  and  other 
collateral  antecessors  who  are  not  “ancestors”  in  the 
sense  of  progenitors. — Collateral  assurance,  in  law, 
assurance  made  over  and  above  the  principal  deed. — Col- 
lateral bundle.  See  bundle.— Collateral  circulation. 
See  circulation. — Collateral  eminence,  a smooth  pro- 
tuberance in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum,  be- 
tween the  middle  and  posterior  horns,  caused  by  the  col- 
lateral sulcus  or  fissure. — CoUateral  facts,  in  law,  facts 
not  considered  relevant  to  the  matter  in  dispute  in  an 
action. — Collateral  fibers,  of  the  cerebellum,  the  fibers 
which  connect  one  lamina  with  the  adjacent  laminae. — 
Collateral  fissure,  in  anat.,  the  collateral  sulcus.— Col- 
lateral-inheritance  tax,  a tax  laid  on  property  received 
by  collateral  heirs  by  will  or  under  an  intestate  law. — Col- 
lateral issue,  in  law,  an  issue  aside  from  the  main  ques- 
tion in  the  case.— CoUateral  proceeding,  in  law,  an- 
other proceeding,  not  for  the  direct  purpose  of  impeach- 
ing the  proceeding  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  collateral. 
In  this  sense  a new  action  brought  to  set  aside  a judg- 
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ment  in  a former  action  is  a direct  and  not  a collateral 
proceeding.  The  phrase,  however,  is  sometimes  loosely 
used  of  any  proceeding  other  than  a step  in  the  main  ac- 
tion or  suit.  In  this  sense,  while  a motion  made  in  an 
action  to  set  aside  a judgment  therein  is  a direct  proceed- 
ing, a fresh  action  to  set  aside  the  judgment  would  be  a 
collateral  proceeding.—  Collateral  security,  any  prop- 
erty or  right  of  action,  as  a bill  of  sale  or  stock-certificate, 
which  is  given  to  secure  the  performance  of  a contract 
or  the  discharge  of  an  obligation  and  as  additional  to  the 
obligation  of  that  contract,  and  which  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  the  latter  is  to  be  surrendered  or  discharged. — 
Collateral  sulcus,  in  anat.,  the  occipitotemporal  fissure 
of  the  cerebrum  lying  below  the  calcarine  fissure,  giving 
rise  to  the  collateral  eminence  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of 
the  brain.  See  sulcus.  — Collateral  trust-bonds.  See 
bond i . — Collateral  warranty.  See  warranty.—  Con- 
dition collateral.  See  condition. 

II.  n.  1.  A kinsman  or  relative  descended 
from  a common  ancestor,  but  not  in  direct  line. 
— 2.  Anything  of  value,  or  representing  value, 
as  bonds,  deeds,  etc.,  pledged  as  security  in 
addition  to  a direct  obligation, 
collateralityt,  n,  [<  F.  collaterals ; as  collat- 
eral + - ity .]  The  state  of  being  collateral.  Cot- 
grave, 

collaterally  (ko-lat' e-ral-i),  adv.  In  a collat- 
eral manner,  (a)  Side  by  side.  (6)  Indireotly. 

The  Papists  more  directly,  . . . and  the  fanatics  more 
collaterally.  Dryden. 

(c)  In  collateral  relation ; not  in  a direct  line  ; not  lineally. 

Members  of  his  own  family  collaterally  related  to  him. 

Coxe,  House  of  Austria,  xxv. 

(d)  With  or  by  means  of  collaterals. 

Dear  to  the  broker  is  a note  of  hand 
Collaterally  secured.  Halleck , Fanny. 

collateralness  (ko-lat'e-ral-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  collateral. 

Collateralite  [F.]}  collaterally  or  collateralnesse. 

Cotgrave. 

collation  (ko-la'shon),  u.  [<  ME.  collacioun, 
colasioun,  etc.,  discourse,  conversation,  com- 
parison, reflection,  = D.  collatie  = MLG.  col- 
latie,  klatie  = G.  Dan.  kollation,  < OF.  collacion, 
discourse,  etc.,  F.  collation  = Sp.  colacion  = Pg. 
cottaqdo  = It.  collazione  (in  sense  8 colazione),  < 
L.  collatio(n-),  conlatio(n-),  a bringing  together, 
collection,  comparison,  < collatus,  conlatus,  pp. 
of  conferre:  see  collate.]  1.  The  act  of  col- 
lating, or  bringing  together  and  comparing; 
a comparison  of  one  thing  with  another  of  a 
like  kind;  especially,  the  comparison  of  manu- 
scripts or  editions  of  books  or  of  records  or 
statistics. 

The  omissions  and  the  commissions  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Fabyan  are  often  amusing  and  always  instructive  ; but 
these  could  not  have  been  detected  but  by  a severe  colla- 
tion, which  has  been  happily  performed. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  286. 

The  earliest  instances  we  recall  of  this  method  of  cen- 
tralized collation  is  of  meteorological  observations,  in  this 
country  conducted  for  many  years  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. Science,  IV.  411. 

2.  A compilation;  specifically,  a collection  of 
the  lives  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 

It  is  preued  in  vitas  patrum,  that  is  to  seie,  in  lyues 
and  colaciouns  of  fadris. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  18. 

3.  The  act  of  reading  and  conversing  on  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  or  the  Scriptures : a prac- 
tice instituted  in  monasteries  by  St.  Benedict. 
Dr.  W.  Smith. — 4f.  A conference. 

“Yet  wol  I,”  quod  this  markis  softely, 

“That  in  thy  chambre  I and  thou  and  she 
Have  a collacion.  ” Chaucer,  Clerk’s  Tale,  1.  269. 

They  call  it  a Collation , because  (forsooth)  it  wanted 
some  Councill-formalities.  Fuller,  Cli.  Hist.,  II.  ii.  90. 

5f.  A contribution;  something  to  which  each 
of  several  participators  contributes. 

A shot  or  collation,  because  every  particular  apostle  did 
cast  in  and  collate  his  article,  to  make  up  this  sum. 

Bp.  Nicholson,  Expos,  of  Catechism,  p.  25. 

6f.  In  the  medieval  universities,  a sort  of  the- 
ological lecture  laying  down  certain  proposi- 
tions without  necessarily  proving  them,  it  was 
not  a commentary,  although  it  might  contain  a general 
analysis  of  the  Book  of  the  Sentences  (see  sentence)  and 
might  begin  and  end  with  a text  of  Scripture. 

7f.  Reasoning ; drawing  of  a conclusion. 

It  byholdeth  alle  thinges,  so  as  I shal  seye,  by  a strok  of 
thou3t  formerly  without  discours  or  collacioun. 

Chaucer , Boethius,  p.  165. 

8.  A repast ; a meal : a term  originally  applied 
to  the  refection  partaken  of  by  monks  in  mon- 
asteries after  the  reading  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints. 

When  I came,  I found  such  a collation  of  wine  and 
sweetmeats  prepared  as  little  corresponded  to  the  terms 
of  the  invitation.  Whiston,  Memoirs,  p.  272. 

Here  one  of  the  great  sheiks  resides,  who  would  have 
prepared  a collation  for  us,  and  asked  us  to  stay  all  night, 
but  we  only  took  coffee,  and  he  sent  a man  with  us. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  6L 
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pie  convfintion,  af  ter  dissolvingitseU,  partook  of  a mod-  collpamieshin  0BtrA  « 

est  collation  m the  senate  chamber.  1/U.ueaKuesiIip  (ROl  eg-snip),  n.  L x 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  273.  ~S*MP‘ J Ik®  state  of  being  a colleague. 

Si, Ti“  “*  »'  or.  r. 

T,„ »,pu„, oijoj,.. , . ™ &£,=<' V <“l‘ 


collective 


[<  colleague  + collectarium  (kol-ek-ta'ri-um),  n. : pi.  collec - 

loomio  A / «\  I H IT  / . .71.  1 S-,  r . . 


of  the  .Spirit  for  the  collation  of  grace. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  95. 
Neither  are  we  to  give  thanks  alone  for  the  collation  of 
these  benefits.  Bay,  Works  of  Creation. 

10.  In  canon  law,  the  presentation  of  a clergy- 
man to  a benefice  by  a bishop,  who  is  the  or- 
dinary of  the  benefice,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  has  the  benefice  in  his  own  gift  or  patron- 
age, or  by  neglect  of  the  patron  has  acquired 
the  patron’s  rights.  When  the  patron  of  a church 
is  not  a bishop,  he  presents  his  clerk  for  admission,  and 
the  bishop  institutes  him ; but  if  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
is  the  patron,  his  presentation  and  institution  are  one  act, 
and  are  called  collation. 

1 1.  In  civil  and  Scots  law , the  real  or  supposed 
return  of  a former  advancement  to  the  mass  of 
a decedent’s  property,  made  by  one  heir,  that 
the  property  may  be  equitably  divided  among 
all  the  heirs ; hotch-pot. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  collation  to  descen- 
dants generally,  so  that  they  were  bound  to  throw  into  the 
mass  of  the  succession  before  its  partition  every  advance 
they  had  received  from  their  parent  in  anticipation  of 
their  shares.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  714. 

Collation  of  goods,  in  civil  law.  See  def.  11.—  Collation 
Of  rights,  that  species  of  service  which  the  judge  renders 
to  any  person  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  a certain 
right.  J.  S.  Mill. — Collation  of  seals,  one  seal  set  on 
the  reverse  of  another,  on  the  same  label.  Wharton. 

collationt  (ko-la'shon),  v.  i.  [<  collation , n.,  8.] 
To  partake  of  a light  repast. 

I went  to  see  a coach-race  in  Hide  Park,  and  collation’d 
in  Spring  Garden.  Evelyn,  Memoirs,  May  20, 1058. 

collationer  (ko-la'shon-er),  to.  [<  collation  + 
-er1.]  1.  A collator  of  the  printed  sheets  of 

hooks.  [Rare.]  — 2.  One  who  partakes  of  a 
collation  or  repast.  [Rare.] 

We,  meanwhile,  untitled  attendants,  stood  at  the  other 
end  of  tile  room,  forming  a semicircle,  and  all  strictly 
facing  the  royal  collationers. 

Mine,  D’Arblay,  Diary,  III.  99. 

collatitioust  (kol-a-tish 'us),  a.  [<  L.  collati- 
ngs, more  correctly  collaticius,  < collatus,  pp. 
of  conferre,  collate:  see  collate.']  Contribut- 
ed; brought  together;  performed  by  contribu- 
tion. 

Other  men’s  collatitious  liberality. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  46. 

collative  (ko-la'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  collatif=  Sp.  co- 
lativo  = Pg.  collativo,  < L.  collativus,  brought 
together,  combined,  < collatus,  pp.  of  conferre, 
collate : see  collate.  ] If.  Conferring  or  bestow- 
ing. 

Institutive  or  collative  of  power.  Barrows. 

2.  Collating. — 3.  Eccles .,  presented  by  colla- 
tion: applied  to  advowsons  or  livings  of  which 
the  bishop  and  patron  are  the  same  person. — 
CoUative  act,  in  logic,  the  act  of  joining  premises  and 
thence  deducing  a conclusion  ; the  act  of  comparing  a 
thing  with  itself  or  with  something  else.  [A  Scotist  term.] 

collator  (ko-la'tor),  n.  (X  L.  collator , a com- 
parer, contributor,  etc.,  < collatus , pp.  of  con- 
ferre, collate:  see  collate.']  One  who  collates 
or  makes  a collation,  (a)  One  who  compares  manu- 
scripts or  editions  of  books.  (6)  In  bookbinding  a person 
who  collates  the  printed  sheets  of  books,  (c)  One  who  col- 
lates to  a benefice,  (dt)  One  who  confers  any  benefit  or  be- 
stows a gift  of  any  kind. 

Well-placed  benefits  redound  to  the  collator's  honour. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  16. 
collaudf  (ko-lad'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  collaudare,  con- 
laudare , < com-,  together,  + laudare , praise : see 
laud.]  To  unite  in  praising. 

Beasts  wild  and  tame  . . . 

Collaud  his  name.  Howell , Letters. 

collaudationt  (kol-a-da'shon),  n.  [<  L.  collau - 
datio(n-),  < collaudare , pp  .‘collaudatus : see  col- 
laud.] J oint  or  combined  laudation,  encomium, 
or  flattery. 

The  rhetorical  collaudations,  with  the  honourable  epi- 
thets given  to  their  persons.  Jer.  Taylor. 

colleague  (kol'eg),  n.  [<  F.  collegue,  now  col- 
legia = _Sp.  colega  = Pg.  It.  collega,  < L.  colic 


collecta,  a collection  in  money,  (LL. ) a meeting, 
assemblage,  (ML.)  a tax,  also  an  assembly  for 
prayer,  a prayer  (see  collect,  n.),  prop.  fern,  of 
collectus,  pp.  of  colligere,  conligere  (>  F.  col- 
leger _ = Pg.  colligar),  gather  together,  collect, 
consider,  conclude,  infer,  < com-,  together,  + 


taria  (-a).  [ML.,  < collecta:  see  collect,  n.  Cf. 

collectanea.]  In  medieval  use,  a separate  litur- 
gical book  containing  the  collects,  which  are 
now  included  in  the  Missal  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

In  the  same  illumination  [the  original  illumination  in 
the  Book  of  Hours]  the  young  clerk  (probably  an  acolyte) 
who  is  seen  to  the  right,  kneeling,  and  holding  up  before 
the  bishop  a collectarium,  out  of  which  that  prelate  is 
singing  the  collect,  is  vested  in  a girdled  alb,  the  neck  of 
which  is  worked  like  the  canons’ surplices. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  439,  note. 


brmg  together ; make  a combination,  group, 
or  collection  of ; gather:  as,  to  collect  facts  or 
evidence ; to  collect  curiosities  or  rare  books. 


A passion  for  collecting  books  is  not  always  a passion  for 
literature.  /.  jy Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  57. 

2.  To  receive  or  compel  payment  of;  bring  to 
a settlement:  as,  to  collect  a bill. — 3.  To  as- 
certain or  infer  from  observation  or  informa- 
tion; infer.  [Now  rare.] 

The  reverent  care  I bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

Which  sequence,  I conceive,  is  very  ill  collected.  Locke. 

We  may  collect  the  excellency  of  the  understanding  then, 
by  the  glorious  remainders  of  it  now,  and  guess  at  the 
stateliness  of  the  building  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins. 

South,  in  Whipple’s  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  81. 


= Syn.  1.  To  convene, 
amass,  group. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  gather  together ; accumu- 
late :^as,  pus  collects  in  an  abscess ; snow  collects 
in  drifts. — 2f.  To  compose  one’s  self. 

Collect, 

I fear  you  are  not  well  ' " 

You  talk  thus? 


: pray  tell  me  why 

Shirley,  Traitor,  iii.  3. 

ME.  collect,  colect , < 
(L.  a collection  in 
meeting  for  prayer, 
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disconcerted;  firm;  prepared;  self-possessed; 
composed : as,  to  be  quite  collected  in  the  midst 
of  danger. 

The  jury  shall  be  quite  surprised, 

The  prisoner  quite  collected. 

Praed,  On  the  Year  1828. 
The  expression  [of  the  Norwegian  men]  was  sensible  and 
collected , but  with  nothing  about  it  specially  adventurous 
or  daring.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  81. 

= Syn.  Cool , Composed,  etc.  See  calml. 

collectedly  (ko-lek'ted-li),  adv.  1 . In  one  view; 
together;  collectively.  Dr.  H.  More.  [Rare.]— 
2.  In  a firm,  composed,  or  self-possessed  man- 
ner: as,  he  spoke  quite  calmly  and  collectedly. 
collectedness  (ko-lek'ted-nes),  n.  l . The  state 
of  being  collected  or  brought  into  close  union 
or  concentration.  [Rare.]  — 2.  A collected  or 
calm  state  of  the  mind ; composure. 

To  coHect  one’s  self,  to  recover  from  surprise  or  a dis-  collectible,  a.  See  collectable. 

tbn,T>,t;d  state>.reSain  command  over  one's  scattered  COllecting-Cane  (ko-lek'ting-kan),  TO.  See  caTOeL 

thoughts  or  emotions.  ^ nmch  collection  (kq-lek'shon),  to.  [=  F.  collection  = 

I did  in  time  collect  myself.  Shak.’w.  T.,  iii.  3.  ^>r*  c °l lectio  ==  Sp.  coleccion  = Pg.  collecgdo  = It. 

convoke,  muster,  accumulate'  ?olJezione>  <L-  collects  n-),  a bringing  together, 
inference  (tr.  Gr.  GvA/ooytG/iog,  a syllogism:  see 
syllogism ),  ML.  also  a collection  in  money,  < 
collectus , pp.  of  colligere , collect:  see  collect,  v.] 

1 . The  act  or  practice  of  collecting  or  of  gather- 
ing together:  as,  the  collection  of  rare  books. 

His  [Cotton’s]  antiquarian  tastes  were  early  displayed  in 
the  collection  of  ancient  records,  charters,  and  other  manu- 
scripts, which  had  been  dispersed  from  the  monastic  libra- 
ries in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  509. 

2.  An  assemblage  or  gathering  of  objects;  a 
number  of  things  collected,  gathered,  or  brought 
together;  a number  of  objects  considered  as 
constituting  one  whole  of  which  the  single  ob- 
jects are  parts:  as,  a collection  of  pictures;  a 
collection  of  essays ; a collection  of  minerals. 

A class,  or  collection  of  individuals,  named  after  a qual- 
ity common  to  all.  Bain,  Logic,  i.  51. 

Every  collection  ought  to  form  a definite  congruous 
whole,  which  can  be  visited,  studied,  and  remembered 
with  a certain  unity  of  impression. 

Jevons,  Social  Reform,  p.  61. 
Specifically — 3.  A sum  of  money  collected  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes,  especially  dur- 
ing a religious  service. 

Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints.  1 Cor.  xvi.  1. 

4f.  The  act  of  deducing  consequences;  infer- 
ence from  premises;  that  which  is  deduced  or 
inferred ; an  inference ; sometimes,  specifical- 
ly, an  inductive  inference. 

Good  my  lord, 

What  light  collections  has  your  searching  eye 
Caught  from  my  loose  behaviour? 

Beau,  and  El.  (I),  Faithful  Friends,  ii.  2. 

Wrong  collections  have  been  hitherto  made  out  of  these 
words  by  modern  divines.  Milton. 

5 . A private  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term 
at  the  colleges  of  the  English  universities. — 6. 
The  act  of  receiving  or  compelling  payment  of 
dues,  public  or  private,  as  for  taxes,  customs 
duties,  or  personal  debts. — 7.  The  jurisdiction 
of  a collector;  a collectorship.  See  collector,  3. 
— Collection  Act,  a United  States  statute  of  1799  (1  Stat., 
62()  which  established  districts  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports,  regulated  the  business  of  custom-houses  and 
customs  officers,  and  prescribed  rules  for  the  entry  and 
clearing  of  vessels,  etc.— CoUection  of  light,  in  astrol., 
a situation  of  three  planets  so  that  two  of  them  are  in  as- 
pect with  the  third,  though  not  with  each  other.  = Syn.  2. 
Assemblage,  group,  crowd,  mass,  lot,  heap ; compilation, 
selection. — 3.  Contribution 


collect  (kol'ekt),  to.  [< 

LL.  collecta,  a meeting 

money),  in  ML.  also  a 

and  (for  oratio  ad  collectam,  a prayer  at  a pre 
liminary  service  in  one  church,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  another  church  to  attend  mass,  a 
prayer  at  the  latter  church  being  called  oratio 
ad  missam)  a prayer,  etc. : see  collect,  to.]  1 . 
In  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  other 
Western  liturgies:  (a)  A concise  prayer,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  day,  week,  octave,  or 
season, _ recited  before  the  epistle,  regularly 
consisting  of  one  sentence,  and  asking  for 
some  grace  or  blessing  with  reference  to  some 
teaching  of  the  epistle  or  gospel,  or  both.  A 
collect  is  composed  of  an  address  to  the  Trinity  or  to  one 
of  the  Divine  Persons,  a petition  thus  introduced,  and  the 
pleading  of  Christ’s  merits  or  final  ascription  to  a Person 
of  the  Trinity.  One  collect  may  be  used  alone  or  several 
in  succession.  Collects  regularly  belong  to  the  eucharis- 
tic  office,  but  are  repeated  in  the  day-offices  (hours  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer),  thus  forming  a constant  link 
between  the  latter  and  the  altar  service.  They  are  char- 
acteristic of  Western  liturgies  and  offices,  not  being  known 
in  the  Eastern  churches.  Almost  all  those  still  in  use  are 
very  ancient,  and  the  origin  of  this  form  of  prayer  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  fifth  century.  Leo  the  Great  (440-61) 
and  Gelasius  I.  (492-96)  are  reputed  the  first  composers  of 
collects.  See  oratio. 

The  unity  of  sentiment  and  severity  of  style  which 
characterise  these  little  pieces  (Milton’s  Sonnets]  remind 
us  ...  of  the  Collects  of  the  English  Liturgy. 

Macaulay,  Milton. 

While  the  East,  again,  soars  to  God  in  exclamations  of 
angelic  self-forgetfulness,  the  West  comprehends  all  the 
spiritual  needs  of  mail  in  Collects  of  matchless  profundity. 

P.  Freeman,  Principles  of  Divine  Service,  I.  274! 
(6)  In  a wider  sense,  a prayer  of  similar  char- 
acter or  construction,  especially  one  following 
the  collect  for  the  day,  or  used  just  before  the 
conclusion  of  an  office,  (c)  A name  sometimes 
given  to  the  synapte  of  the  Greek  Church.— 
2.  A collection.  [Rare.] 

Yet  anything  that  others  can  write  of  him  is  poor  indeed 
beside  a collect  of  his  own  golden  sayings. 


ga,  conlega,  a partner  in  office,  < com-,  with,  + ■ > j-  — 

legare,  send  on  an  embassy:  see  legate.]  An  collectable,  collectible  (ko-lek'ta-bl,  -ti-bl),  a. 
associate  in  office,  professional  employment,  or  [<  collect  + -able,  -Me.]  Capable  of  being  col-  rF.  m.  „„ st,B  ( 
special  labor,  as  in  a commission:  not  properly  lected.  .gether;  collected 

used  of  partners  in  business.  =syn.  Friend,  Com-  collectanea  (kol-ek-ta'ne-a),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  neut.  collective  (ko-lek'tiv) 

nnm.nn  ptr*  Seo  nowim'/iL  TV  1 AT  T.  nnHon+nvtnmn  . - . . ■ />  r. 


c/*? • selection.— 3.  Contribution. 

titius,  more  correctly  collecticms,  < collectus, 
pp.  of  colligere:  see  collect,  to.]  Gathered  to- 
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used  of  partners  in  business.  =Syn.  Friend 
panion,  etc.  See  associate. 

colleague  (ko-leg'),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  col- 
leagued,  ppr.  colleaguing.  [<  colleague,  n.]  To 
cooperate  in  the  same  office,  or  for  a common 
end ; combine. 

Colleagucd  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 


. v iiv-n.;,  n.  ,/L . |_jjj_j,,  in.'  ML. 

pl.  of  L.  collectaneus,  gathered  together:  see 
collectaneous.]  A selection  of  passages  from 
various  authors,  usually  made  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction ; a miscellany, 
collectaneoust  (kol-ek-ta'ne-us),  a.  [<  L.  col- 
lectaneus, < collectus,  pp.  of  'colligere,  gather  to- 
gether: see  collect,  to.]  Gathered;  collected. 


a.  and  to.  [=  P.  collec- 

tif  = Sp.  colectivo  = Pg.  collectivo  = It.  collet- 
tiro,  < L.  collectivus,  < collectus,  pp.  of  colligere, 
collect:  see  collect, . to.]  I,  a.  1.  Belonging  to, 
vested  in,  or  exercised  by  a number  of  individ- 
uals jointly , or  considered  as  forming  one  body ; 
united;  aggregated:  opposed  to  individual  and 
distributive : as,  collective  actions. 
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The  Marxists  insisted  that  the  social  regime  of  collective 
property  and  systematic  co-operative  production  could  not 
possibly  be  introduced,  maintained,  or  regulated,  except  by 
means  of  an  omnipotent  and  centralised  political  author- 
ity-call it  the  State,  call  it  the  collectivity,  call  it  what 
you  like  — which  should  have  the  final  disposal  of  every- 
thing. Rae,  Contemp.  Socialism,  p.  140. 

4.  Collectivism;  especially,  the  ownership  on 
the  part  of  the  state  or  the  people  at  large  of  all 
means  of  production,  especially  of  the  soil. 

Collectivity,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Socialists,  means  the 
ownership  of  all  the  instruments  of  production  by  the 
state,  and  its  use  of  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem 
best  calculated  to  eradicate  or  diminish  poverty. 

The  Nation,  Nov.  15,  1883. 

collector  (ko-lek'tor),  n.  [=  F.  colleeteur  = Sp. 
colector  = Pg.  collector  = It.  collettore,  < ML. 
collector , < L.  colligere,  pp.  collectus,  gather  to- 
gether: see  collect,  v.]  1.  One  who  collects  or 

gathers ; especially,  one  who  makes  it  a pursuit 
or  au  amusement  to  collect  objects  of  interest, 
as  hooks,  paintings,  plants,  minerals,  shells,  etc. 

Ancillon  was  a great  collector  of  curious  books,  and  dex- 
terously defended  himself  when  accused  of  the  Biblioma- 
nia. I.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  I.  58. 

2.  A compiler ; one  who  gathers  and  puts  to- 
gether parts  of  hooks,  or  scattered  pieces,  in 
one  hook.  [Bare.] 

Volumes  without  the  collector's  own  reflections.  Addison. 

3.  A person  employed  to  collect  dues,  public 
or  private  ; especially,  au  officer  appointed  and 
commissioned  to  collect  and  receive  customs 
duties,  taxes,  or  toll  within  a certain  district. 
Under  the  government  of  the  United  States  these  are  of 
two  classes,  called  collectors  of  customs  and  collectors  of 
internal  revenue. 

Qwich  messe  peny  and  ferthing  schal  be  resceyued  be 
the  colictour  for  the  gere  [year]  chosen. 

English  Gilds  ( E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  452. 
The  king  sent  his  chief  collector  of  tribute  unto  the  cities 
of  Juda.  1 Mac.  i.  29. 

Specifically — 4.  In  British.  India,  the  chief 
administrative  official  of  a zillah  or  district, 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
also,  except  in  Bengal  proper,  possessing  cer- 
tain magisterial  powers.  Yule  and  Burnell.— - 
5.  One  of  two  bachelors  of  arts  in  Oxford  Uni- 
versity who  are  appointed  each  Lent  to  divide 
the  determining  bachelors  into  classes  and  dis- 
tribute the  schools.  Also  called  Lent  collectors. 
— 6.  A person  appointed  to  care  for  the  estate 
of  a decedent  until  letters  testamentary  or  of  ad- 
ministration upon  it  are  granted. — 7.  In  elect., 
the  upper  plate  of  a disk  or  condenser,  em- 
ployed for  collecting  electricity ; more  gener- 
ally, any  arrangement  for  collecting  electricity. 

A pointed  collector  was  not  employed  until  after  Frank- 
lin’s famous  researches  on  the  action  of  points. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  4. 
Collector  of  births  and  burials,  a local  English  (Nor- 
folk) municipal  olficer  who  makes  a weekly  return  of  births 
and  burials  to  the  magistrates^ 
collectorate  (ko-lek'to-rat),  n.  [<  collector  + 
- ate 3.]  The  district  of  a collector ; a collector- 
ship  ; specifically,  an  administrative  district,  or 
zillah,  of  British  India  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a collector.  See  collector , 4. 

Good  brass  utensils  are  also  made  at  Kelshi  and  at  Bag- 
mandli  in  the  llatnagiri  collectorate. 

Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  1. 161. 

by  French  writers,  denotes  the  condition  of  a community  collector-magistrate  (kp-lek/tor-maj//is-trat), 
when  its  affairs,  especially  its  industry,  are  managed  in  the  n jn  British  India  a collector.’* 
collective  way,  instead  of  the  method  of  separate,  individ-  fW.lAlr,tnr-<s>nT>'i  n IV  rnllprtnr 

ual  effort.  Woolsey,  Communism  and  Socialism,  p.  4.  COlleCtOrSHip  (kO  leK  tor  snip;,  n.  \\  couecior 

ii  ■ • • . it  /«.  • j\  t „ r/  +-ship.  ] 1.  The  office  of  a collector  of  cus- 

collectivist  (kg-lek  tiv-ist)  and  a In.  [<  Jortaxes._2.  Tie  jurisdiction  of  a col- 

collective  + -nst;  = F.  collectimste.  ] A believer  jector 

“ tie  Pri^fPle  of  collectivism;  especially  one  coilectress  (ko-lek'tres),  n.  [<  collector  + -ess.] 
whoholdsthatthematenalmeans  of  production,  female  collector 

as  the  soil,  should  belong  to  the  people  atlargo.  colleen  (kol'en),  n.  [<  Ir.  cailin,  a girl,  little 
The  Collectivists  admit  that  recompense  should  be  pro-  • i / q n-irl  4-  Hi  in  .in  1 A o-irl  rtri«di  1 

portioned  to  work  done,  which  is  the  principle  of  individ-  S™,  <.  cmie,  a girl,  -V  aim.  -m.  J A girl-  Lmsn.  J 

Sal  responsibility.  collegatary  (ko-leg'a-ta-n),  n. ; pi.  collegatanes 

Orpen,  tr.  of  Lavelaye’s  Socialism,  p.  245.  (-riz).  [X  LL.  collegatarius , conlegatarius , \ L. 

II.  a.  1.  Believing  in  the  principle  of  col-  com-,  with,  + LL.  legatarius , a legatee.]  Same 
lectivism. — 2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  ^.as  co-legatee. 

of  collectivism;  founded  on  the  principle  of  college  (kol'ej),  n.  [Formerly  also  colledge ; < 
collectivism.  F.  college , now  college , = Sp.  colegio  = Pg.  It.  col- 

The  message  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  measures  for  legio , < L.  collegium , a connection  of  associates, 
“ organizing  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  form  of  corpora-  a society,  guild,  fraternity,  < collega , a colleague, 
tive  associations  under  the  protection  and  furtherance  of  • ” ^ ^ - 

the  state  a clause  which  might  be  taken  as  an  admis- 
sion of  the  collectivist  principle.  Encyc.  Brit. , XXII.  216. 

3.  [Relating  or  belonging  to  the  collectivists : 
as,  a collectivist  writer. 

collectivity  (kol-ek-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  collective  + 

-ity.’]  1.  Same  as  colleciiveness.  J.Morley. — 2. 

The  whole  collectively  considered;  the  mass. 

[Rare.] 

The  collectivity  of  living  existence  becomes  a self-im- 
proving machine.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. , XXI.  436. 

Specifically — 3.  The  people  of  a commune  or 
state  taken  collectively ; the  people  at  large ; 
the  citizens  as  a whole. 


collective 

When  a body  of  men  unite  together  and  occupy,  by  ap- 
propriation or  by  conquest,  a tract  of  land,  and  then  di- 
vide it  into  equal  shares,  that  is  no  evidence  of  collective 
ownership.  D.  IF.  Ross,  German  Land-holding,  p.  20. 
2.  In  gram.,  denoting  an  aggregate,  group,  or 
assemblage;  expressing  under  the  singular  form 
a whole  consisting  of  a plurality  of  individual 
objects  or  persons:  as,  a collective  noun. — 3f. 
[Deducing consequences ; reasoning;  inferring. 

Critical  and  collective  reason.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

4.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  collecting 
together;  tending  to  collect;  forming  a collec- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Local  is  his  throne,  ...  to  fix  a point, 

A central  point,  collective  of  his  sons.  Young. 

5.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  collectivism ; 
belonging  to  the  people  as  a whole — Collective 
fruits,  aggregations  of  the  fruits  resulting  from  sev- 
eral clustered  flowers,  as  the  mulberry  or  pineapple. — 
Collective  note,  in  diplomacy,  a note  or  an  official  com- 
munication signed  by  the  representatives  of  several  govern- 
ments.—Collective  noun.  See  II.— Collective  sense, 
in  logic,  an  acceptation  of  a common  noun  such  that 
something  is  asserted  of  the  individuals  it  denotes  taken 
together  which  is  not  asserted  of  any  one  of  them  sepa- 
rately. Thus,  in  the  sentence  “The  planets  are  seven  in 
number,”  planets  is  taken  in  a collective  sense. — Collec- 
tive whole,  in  logic,  a whole  the  material  parts  of  which 
are  separate  and  accidentally  brought  together,  as  an 
army,  a heap  of  stones,  a pile  of  wheat,  etc. 

II.  n.  [Cf.  L.  nomen  collectivum , a collective 
noun.]  In  gram.,  a noun  in  the  singular  num- 
ber signifying  an  aggregate  or  assemblage,  as 
multitude , crowd,  troop , herd,  people,  society, 
clergy , meeting , etc.  Collectives  as  subjects  can  have 
their  verbs  either  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural,  the  latter 
by  preference  in  familiar  style ; but  usage  varies  as  to  dif- 
ferent words  of  this  class,  according  as  they  express  more 
prominently  a unity  or  a complexity ; they  take  attribu- 
tives, however,  in  the  singular : as,  the  jury  meets  or  meet, 
but  this  jury  meets. 

Wee  shall  also  put  a manifest  violence  and  impropriety 
upon  a knowne  word  against  his  common  signification  in 
binding  a Collective  to  a singular  person. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

collectively  (ko-lek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a collective 
manner;  in  a mass  or  body;  in  a collected 
state ; in  the  aggregate ; unitedly : as,  the  citi- 
zens of  a state  collectively  considered. 

During  the  hunting  and  pastoral  stages,  tile  warriors  of 
the  group  hold  the  land  collectively. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 463. 

collectiveness  (ko-lek'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  collective ; combination;  union;  mass. 
Todd.  Also  collectivity . 

collectivism  (ko-lek'tiv-izm),  n.  [<  collective  + 
-ism;  =F.  collectivisme .]  The  socialistic  theory 
or  principle  of  centralization  of  all  directive 
social  and  industrial  power,  especially  of  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  production,  in  the  people 
collectively,  or  the  state : the  opposite  of  indi- 
vidualism. 

As  used  in  current  speech,  and  also  in  economics,  no 
very  definite  line  of  distinction  between  communism  and 
socialism  can  be  drawn.  Generally  speaking,  communism 
is  aterm  for  a system  of  common  property,  and  this  should 
be  accepted  as  the  reasonably  correct  usage  of  the  word ; 
but  even  by  socialists  it  is  frequently  used  as  practically 
synonymous  with  socialism.  Collectivism  is  a word  which 
has  recently  come  into  vogue  to  express  the  economic 
basis  of  socialism  as  above  explained. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  201,  note. 
Collectivism,  which  is  now  used  by  German  as  well  as 


associate : see  colleague,  n.  Cf . collegium .]  1 . 
An  organized  association  of  men,  invested  with 
certain  common  powers  and  rights,  performing 
certain  related  duties,  or  engaged  in  some  com- 
mon employment  or  pursuit;  a body  of  col- 
leagues; a guild;  a corporation ; a community: 
as,  an  ancient  Roman  college  of  priests ; the  col- 
lege of  cardinals ; the  Heralds’  College  in  Eng- 
land ; a college  of  physicians  or  surgeons. 

There  is  a Colledge  of  Franciscan  Friers  called  the  Cor- 
deliers. Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  10. 

Both  worships,  as  well  as  the  science  of  magic,  had  their 
colleges  of  priests  and  devotees. 

J.  11.  Newman,  Development  of  Christ.  Doct.,  iv,  § 1. 


collegian 

2.  (a)  An  endowed  and  incorporated  commu- 
nity or  association  of  students  within  a univer- 
sity. See  university . A college  corporation  in  the 
English  universities  consists  of  a master,  fellows,  and 
scholars,  (&)  The  institution  or  house  founded  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  an  association.  Such 
houses  began  to  be  established  about  A.  D.  1200,  as  charita- 
ble foundations  for  affording  food  and  lodging  to  poor  stu- 
dents, and  did  not  at  first  undertake  to  subject  them  to  any 
regular  discipline  or  to  order  their  studies.  But  schools 
were  early  attached  to  them,  and  the  entire  instruction  of 
most  of  the  universities  was  ultimately  given  in  the  col- 
leges. 

The  primary  object  of  a college  is  not  the  teaching  of 
anybody;  it  is  the  maintenance  in  an  incorporated  society 
of  some  of  those  who  come  to  profit  by  the  teaching  and 
other  advantages  of  the  University. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  616. 
The  name  college  seems  first  to  have  been  specially  ap- 
plied to  the  houses  of  religious  orders,  where  were  ac- 
commodated those  youths  who  meant  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  a “ religious  ” life. 

Laurie , Lectures  on  Universities,  p.  246. 

(c)  In  Scotland,  the  United  States,  and  Cana- 
da, an  incorporated  and  endowed  institution  of 
learning  of  the  highest  grade.  In  the  United  States 
college  is  the  generic  name  for  all  such  institutions  (some- 
times given  even  to  professional  schools),  university  being 
properly  limited  to  colleges  which  in  size,  organization 
(especially  in  division  into  distinct  schools  and  faculties), 
methods  of  instruction,  and  diversity  of  subjects  taught  ap- 
proach most  nearly  to  the  institutions  so  named  in  Europe. 

(d)  A school  or  an  academy  of  a high  grade  or  of 
high  pretensions.  ( e ) An  edifice  occupied  by  a 
college.  (/)  In  France,  an  institution  for  sec- 
ondary education,  controlled  by  the  municipal- 
ity, which  pays  for  the  instruction  given  there, 
and  differing  from  the  lyeeum  in  that  the  latter 
is  supported  and  directed  by  the  state.  The  cur- 
riculum is  nearly  the  same  in  both,  the  college 
being  usually  modeled  on  the  lyeeum. — 3f.  A 
collection  or  assembly ; a company. 

On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array, 

Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  L 218. 

4.  A debtor  prison.  [Eng.  slang.] 

The  settlement  of  that  execution  which  had  carried  Mr. 
Plornish  to  the  Marslialsea  College. 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  xxxi. 
Apostolic  college,  (a)  The  apostles  of  Christ  considered 
as  a collective  body  possessing  corporate  authority.  ( b ) 
The  whole  body  of  bishops  of  the  historical  church,  re- 
garded as  continuing  and  possessing  in  their  corporate 
capacity  the  authority  of  the  original  assembly  of  apos- 
tles.—College  church,  (a)  Same  as  collegiate  church 
(which  see,  under  collegiate).  ( b ) A church  connected  with 
a college.  [U.  S.]—  College  Of  Justice,  ill  Scotland,  a term 
applied  to  the  supreme  civil  courts,  composed  of  the  lords 
of  council  and  session,  together  with  the  advocates,  clerks 
of  session,  clerks  of  the  bills,  writers  to  the  signet,  etc. — 
College  of  regulars,  a monastery  attached  to  a universi- 
ty.— Electoral  college.  See  electoral.—  Heralds’  col- 
lege. See  herald. — Sacred  College,  the  body  of  cardinals 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  See  cardinal,  n.,  1. 

college-pudding  (kol'ej-piuFing),  n.  A kind 
of  small  plum-pudding. 

colleger  (kol'ej-er),  n.  [<  college  + -er1 . ] A 
member  of  a college ; specifically,  one  of  sev- 
enty scholars  at  Eton  College,  England,  de- 
scribed in  the  extract. 

These  Collegers  [at  Eton]  are  the  nucleus  of  the  whole 
system,  and  the  only  original  part  of  it,  the  paying  pupils 
(oppidans,  town-boys)  being,  according  to  general  belief, 
an  after  growth.  They  (the  Collegers)  are  educated  gratu- 
itously, and  such  of  them  as  have  nearly  but  not  quite 
reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  a vacancy  in  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  occurs,  are  elected  Scholars  there  forth- 
with and  provided  for  during  life — or  until  marriage. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  322. 

collegia,  n.  Plural  of  collegium. 
collegial  (ko-le'ji-al),  a.  £=  F.  collegial : Sp. 
colegial  = Pg.  collegial  = It.  collegiale,  < L.  col- 
legialis,  < collegium,  a college:  see  college .]  1. 
Pertaining  to  a college,  or  an  organized  body  of 
men  appointed  to  perform  any  function,  as  con- 
trasted with  an  individual : as,  a collegial  sys- 
tem of  judges;  a collegial  verdict. — 2.  Relating 
to  a college ; collegiate. 

The  collegial  corporations  had  usurped  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  instruction.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  Eccles.,  having  the  character  of  a collegium, 
or  voluntary  assembly  which  has  no  relationship 
to  the  state.  See  collegium , collegiattsm.—  Colle- 
gial churcll.  Same  as  collegiate  church  (whichsee,  under 
collegiate). 

collegialism  (ko-le'ji-al-izm),  n.  [<  collegial,  3, 
+ -ism.]  Eccles.,  the  theory  of  church  polity 
which  maintains  that  the  church  is  a society  or 
collegium  of  voluntary  members,  and  is  not  sub- 
ordinate to  the  state,  but  stands  on  an  equality 
with  it,  and  that  the  highest  ecclesiastical  au 
thority  rests  with  the  whole  society,  which  is  in 
dependent  and  self-governing : opposed  to  tern 
torialism  and  episcopalism  (which  see), 
collegian  (ko-le'ji-an), «.  [<  ML.  as  if  * collegia- 
nus,  < L.  collegium : see  college.]  1.  A member 


collegian 
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of  a college,  particularly  of  a literary  institu-  Collembola  (ko-lem'bo-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  collet3t  n. 
tion  so  named;  an  inhabitant  of  a college;  a ~"'1~  1 *-'>■>  ' • ’’  - 

student. 


He  lias  his  warmth  of  sympathy  with  the  fellow-cofte- 
gians.  Lamb , To  Southey. 

2.  An  inmate  of  a debtors’  prison.  Also  colle- 
giate. [Eng.  slang.] 

It  became  a not  unusual  circumstance  for  letters  to  be 
put  under  his  door  at  night  enclosing  half-a-crown  ...  for 
the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea,  “with  the  compliments  of 
a collegian  taking  leave.”  Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  vi. 

Collegiant  (ko-le'ji-ant),  n.  [<  collegium  + 
-ant1.]  One  of  a sect  founded  near  Leyden, 
Holland,  in  1619,  the  societies  of  which  are 
Called  colleges.  The  sect  spread  rapidly  in  the  Nether- 


icdUa,  glue,  + ipfio^ov,  anything  to  be  thrust 
in;  peg;  wedge;  beak  of  a ship.]  1.  An  order 
of  apterous  ametabolous  insects,  containing 
the  lowest  or  most  generalized  types  of  the 
true  insects.  It  is  represented  by  forms  such  as  Po- 
dura,  which  have  3 thoracic  and  6 abdominal  segments 
(the  anterior  abdominal  segment  with  a ventral  sucker 
and  the  penultimate  one  with  a pair  of  long  setiform 
appendages),  and  no  wings,  and  which  undergo  no  meta- 
morphosis. Different  authors  include  in  the  order  or 
exclude  from  it  the  thysanurous  insects,  as  Campodea  and 
Lepisma. 

2.  A suborder  of  the  order  Thysanura:  re- 
stricted to  the  springtails  proper,  the  Poduridce 
and  Smintlmridce . 


colliculus 

See  colet. 


lands,  and  is  still  maintained  there  and  in  Hanover.  In  collembole  (korem-bol),  n.  One  of  the  Col- 


doctrine  and  practice  the  Collegiants  resemble  the  Qua- 
kers, having  no  creed  nor  organized  ministry ; but  they 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  baptism,  which  they  adminis- 
ter by  immersion. 

collegiate  (ko-le'ji-at),  a.  and  n.  [=  It.  colle- 
giato,  a.  and  n.,  < LL'.  collegiatus,  only  as  a noun, 
one  of  a society,  college,  etc.,  < L.  collegium,  a 
society,,  college,  etc.:  see  college.']  I.  a.  1. 


Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a college,  or  Collemei  (ko-le'me-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,"<  Coltema.] 
an  organized  body  of  men  having  certain  com-  A family  of  gymnocarpous  lichens  having  a 
mon  pursuits  or  duties  : as,  collegiate  societies,  frondose  or  foliaceous  thallus,  and  especially 

Hooker.  See  college,  1.— 2.  Pertaining  to  a col-  -1- ” - ' 11 

lege  within  a university,  or  to  a college  which 

forms  an  independent  institution  for  higher  (gonimia) ; jelly-lichens, 
tongj  furnishedby  or  pursued  in  a college : collemeine (ko-le'me-in),  a.  [<  Collema  + -ine1.] 


cplleter  (ko-le'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  as  if  *«oA- 
'At/ttjp,  < KoUav,  glue  together : see  colleterium.] 
In  hot.,  one  of  the  glandular  hairs  which  cover 
the  leaf -buds  of  many  plants;  by  extension, 
any  glandular  hair. 

On  the  buds  of  various  trees  peculiar  glandular  hairs 
termed  colleters  exist.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  91. 

colleteria,  n.  Plural  of  colleterium. 
colleterial  (kol-e-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  colleterium  + 
-at.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a col- 
leterium — Colleterial  gland,  the  colleterium. 

Behind  it  [the  spermatheca  of  the  female  cockroach]  are 
two  large,  ramified,  tubular  colleterial  glands,  which  prob- 
ably give  rise  to  the  substance  of  which  the  egg-case  is 
formed.  Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  360. 

colleterium  (kol-e-te'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  colleteria 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  as  if  xitoAi,yrr/piov,  < KOZ-Ayrdr, 

verbal  adj.  of  Kolldv,  glue  together,  < u61'/ la, 
glue.]  In  zodl.,  a glandular  organ  secreting  a 
viscid  or  glutinous  substance  by  which  the  ova 
are  glued  together,  as  in  various  insects ; a col- 
leterial  gland.  Tile  ootheca  or  egg-case  of  the  cockroach 
and  other  insects  is  probably  secreted  by  the  colleterium, 
which  consists  of  several  tubular  glands  in  the  abdomen 

. ..  r opening  into  the  oviduct. 

characterized  by  their  gelatinous  consistency  Colletes  (ko-le'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1804), 
when  wet,  and  by  their  bluish-green  gonidia  ^ Gr.  noMr/ryc,  one  who  glues,  < uo?2dv,  glue 

together,  < k 6?2a,  glue.]  A genus  of  solitary 


lembola. 

collembolie  (kol-em-bol'ik),  a.  [<  Collembola 
+ -ic.]  Same  as  collembolous. 
collembolous  (ko-lem'bo-lus),  a.  [<  Collembola 
+ -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Collembola; 
being  apterous  and  ametabolous,  as  an  insect 
of  the  family  Poduridce  or  order  Thysanura. 

Innamfli  F,  nt  I"\TT  / rtr.  77„  „, 


as,  collegiate  life ; collegiate  education.  See  col- 
lege , 2. 

Arnold  himself  has  the  academic  bias.  There  is  in  him 
a slight  collegiate  contemptuousness  and  aloofness. 

The  Century , XXVII.  929. 

3.  Constituted  after  the  manner  of  or  connected 
with  a college  in  any  sense : as,  collegiate  mas- 
terships in  a university.  Milton. 

Nevertheless,  the  government  of  New-England  was  for 
having  their  students  brought  up  in  a more  collegiate  way 
of  living.  C.  Mather , Mag.  Chris.,  Int.  to  iv. 

4.  Collected ; combined ; united.  Bacon.  [Bare.] 
— Collegiate  charge,  in  Scotland,  a charge  or  pastorship 
devolving  on  a minister  as  the  colleague  and  successor  of 
an  emeritus  pastor.— Collegiate  church,  (a)  111  Eng- 
land, a church  that  has  a college  or  chapter,  consisting  of 
a dean,  canons,  and  prebends,  but  has  not  a bishop’s  see. 
Of  these  some  are  of  royal,  others  of  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tion ; and  each  is  regulated,  in  matters  of  divine  service, 
as  a cathedral.  Some  of  them  were  anciently  abbeys, 
which  have  been  secularized. 

To  be  collegiate,  a church  must  have  daily  choir-service 
sung  in  it,  support  a dean  and  canons,  and  possess  a chap- 
ter, as  if  it  were  a cathedral. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  254. 
(b)  In  Scotland,  a church  or  congregation  the  active  pas- 
tor of  which  is  the  colleague  and  successor  of  the  emeritus 
pastor,  (c)  In  the  United  States,  a corporate  church  hav- 
ing several  houses  of  worship,  with  coordinate  pastors. 

II.  n.  1.  A member  of  a college  or  univer- 
sity. 

Rigorous  customs  that  forbid  men  to  marry,  . . . as  pren- 
tices, servants,  collegiutes.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  686. 
2.  Same  as  collegian,  2. 

His  beginnings  were  debauched,  and  his  study  and  first 
practice  in  the  gaol, . . . and  there  he  . . . busied  him- 
self with  the  cases  of  his  fellow -collegiates. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  i.  123. 

collegiatelyt  (ko-le'ji-at-li),  adv. 


[<  Collema  + -oid.] 


Same  as  collemaceoiis. 
collemoid  (ko-le'moid),  a. 

Resembling  the  Collemei. 
collenchyma  (ko-leng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KoXla,  glue,  + lyxvpa,  an  infusion.]  In  hot., 
a layer  of  modified  parenchyma  immediately 
beneath  the  epidermis,  having  the  cells  thick- 
ened at  the  angles  by  a pad-like  mass  which  is 
capable  of  swelling  greatly  in  water,  it  is 
found  in  the  young  stems,  petioles,  and  leaf-veins  of 
many  dicotyledons  and  some  monocotyledons. 

collenchymatous  (kol-eng-kim'a-tus),  a.  [< 
coUenchyma(t-)  + - ous .]  1.  In  hoi.,  containing 
or  resembling  collenchyma. — 2.  In  zool.,  hav- 
ing the  character  or  quality  of  collenchyme  j 
consisting  of  or  containing  collenchyme. 
collenchyme  (ko-leng'kim),  n.  [<  NL.  collen- 
chyma (in  another  sense):  see  collenchyma.'] 
The  tissue  (of  sponges)  which  is  produced  by 
collencytes.  It  is  mesodermal,  and  in  its  commonest 
and  simplest  form  consists  of  a clear,  colorless  gelatinous 
matrix  in  which  the  collencytes  are  embedded. 

Collenchyme  does  not  originate  through  the  transfor- 
mation of  sarcenehyme,  . . . for  it  precedes  the  latter  in 
development.  Schulze  . . . has  compared  collenchyme 
to  the  gelatinous  tissue  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the 
umbrella  of  jellyfish.  Sollas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  419. 

collencytal  (kol-en-si'tal),  a.  [<  collencyte  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a collencyte. 
collencyte  (kol'en-sit),  n.  ” 


Colletes  compacta.  ( Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


ate  manner ; in  or  within  a college. 

'Tis  true,  the  University  of  Upsal  in  Sweden  hath  ordi- 
narily about  seven  or  eight  hundred  students  belonging  to 
it,  which  do  none  of  them  live  collegiately,  but  board  all 
of  them  here  and  there  at  private  houses. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  Int.  to  iv. 

colleging  (kol'ej-ing),  n.  [<  college  + 
Training  and  education  in  college.  [Rare.] 

Though  lightly  prized  the  ribboned  parchments  three, 

Yet  collegisse  juvat,  l am  glad 

That  here  what  colleging  was  mine  I had. 

Lowell,  Indian  Summer  Reverie. 

collegium  (ko-le  ' ji-um),  n. ; pi.  collegia  (-a). 
[ML.,  a special  use  of  L.  collegium,  a college : 
see  college.]  A corporation;  especially,  an 
independent  and  self-governing  ecclesiastical 
body  uncontrolled  by  the  state.  See  collegial, 
3,  and  collegialism. 

col  legno  (kol  la'nyo).  [It. : col,  contr.  of  con 
il,  with  the ; legno,  Z L.  lignum,  wood : see  lig- 
neous.] Literally,  with  the  wood':  a direction 
in  violin-playing  to  use  the  back  of  the  how 
instead  of  the  hair. 

Collema  (ko-le'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  collema,  < 
Gr.  ii6Mi/p.a,  that  which  is  glued  together,  < /coA- 
Aar,  glue  together,  < kga/m.,  glue.]  1.  A genus 
of  lichens,  typical  of  the  family  Collemacese. — 


glue,  + h,  in,  + kvtoc,  a containing  hollow.] 
One  of  the  irregularly  branching  or  stellate 
cells  or  connective-tissue  corpuscles  from  which 
collenchyme  arises,  found  embedded  in  the  ma- 
trix of  the  latter  in  the  mesoderm  of  sponges. 
In  a eollegi-  collepixiet,  «•  See  colepixy. 


bees,  of  the  family  Andrenidw,  forming  with 
Prosopis  the  group  Obtusilingues.  They  usually 
burrow  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches. 

colletic  (ko-let'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Ko'/Jr/rtiwg, 
< /coAA) nk,  verbal  adj.  of  ko AAov,  glue  together: 
see  colleterium.]  I.  a.  Having  the  property  of 
gluing;  agglutinant;  colleterial. 

II.  n.  An  agglutinant. 

[Irreg.  "<  Gr.  k6U a,  colletin  (kol'et-in),  n.  _[<  P.  colletin,  a jerkin,  < 


coHerO,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  collar. 
COller2t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  choler. 
collery-stick  (kol'e-ri-stik),  n.  A missile 
weapon  resembling  the  boomerang,  used  by 
the  Colleries,  or  Thieves,  a native  race  of  south- 
ern India.  Also  colleree-stick. 

Collet1  (kol'et),  n.  [=  G.  kollet,  < P.  collet  = It. 
colletto,  < ML.  colletus,  a hand  or  collar,  dim.  of 
L.  collum,  > F.  col,  the  neck:  see  collar.]  1.  A 
hand  or  collar;  specifically,  a small  collar  or 
band  worn  by  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. — 2.  Among  jewelers:  (a) 
Same  as.  culet.  (b)  The  ring  or  flange  within 
which  a jewel  or  a group  of  jewels  is  set,  as  that 
part  of  a ring  which  holds  the  seal.  The  word 
is  most  common  in  connection  with  large  com- 
positions of  jewelers’  work. 

The  seal  was  set  in  a collet  of  gold. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Memoirs,  p.  101. 
3.  In  glass-manvf.,  that  part  of  a glass  vessel 
which  adheres  to  the  pontee  or  iron  instrument 
used  in  taking  the  substance  from  the  melting- 


collet,  a collar:  see  collet L]  A piece  of  armor 
covering  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  and  arranged  to  support  the  articulated 
pauldrons  and  also,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
plastron  and  hack-piece, 
colletocystophore  (ko-le-to-sis'to-for),  n.  [< 
Gr.  «oAA»?T7f,  one  who  glues,  4-  cystophore.]  In 
zool.,  one  of  the  pecxdiar  marginal  bodies  char- 
acteristic of  lucernarian  hydrozoans,  replacing 
or  representing  the  tentaeulicysts  of  other  hy- 
drozoans. Also  colletocystoplior. 

Colley,  n.  See  collie. 

collibert  (kol'i-bert;  P.  pron.  kol-e-bar'),  n. 
[Also  colibert;  < OP.  colibert,  collibert,  < ML. 
collibertus,  usually  in  pi.  colliberti,  applied  to 
serfs  nominally  freed,  but  still  subject  to  cer- 
tain servile  conditions  (hence  also  called  con- 
ditionales),  Z L.  collibertus,  conlibertus,  a fellow- 
freedman,  < com-,  together,  + libertus,  a froed- 
man,  < liber,  free : see  liberty.  Cf.  culvert^.] 
If.  A socman;  a tenant  holding  in  fee  socage, 
hut  obliged,  as  long  as  he  held,  to  render  some 
customary  service  or  due.— 2.  One  of  a de- 
spised race  formerly  existing  in  several  parts 
of  Prance,  afterward  chiefly  found  in  Poitou, 
where  they  lived  in  boats  on  the  rivers,  but  now 
nearly  extinct : probably  so  called  from  the  an- 
cient class  of  French  serfs  of  that  name. 


[£.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 

Every  possible  stage  from  the  typical  nostoc  to  the  typi-  Collet1  (kol'et),  V.  t. 
cal  collema  was  seen  repeatedly.  or  as  in  a collet. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- water  Algae,  p.  25.  •*  , , 

And  in  his  foyle  so  lovely  set, 

collemaceous  (kol-e-ma  shius),  a.  [<  Collema+  Faire  collited  in  gold.  Amim,  1609. 

-aceous.]  In  lichenology,  resembling  or  belong-  collet2t  (kol'et),  n.  [Like  collard,  a corruption 
ing  to  the  family  Collemacese,  Also  collemeine.  of  colewort.]  Same  as  colewort. 


pot.— 4.  A hand  or  cylinder  whose  elements  collicapital  (kol-i-kap'i-ta-l),  a.  [<  L.  collum 

are  parallel  or  tapering,  used  as  a bushing  to  ’ ' ' 

adapt  a large  holder  to  a small  tool. — 5.  That 
part  of  the  muzzle  of  a cannon  which  lies  be- 
tween the  astragal  and  the  face  of  the  piece. 

[Z  collefl-,  n.]  To  set  in 


neck,  + caput  ( capit -),  head,  + -al]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  neck  and  head.  Coues.  [Rare.] 
colliculus  (ko-lik'u-lus),  n.  \ pi.  colliculi  (-11). 
[NL.,  < LL.  colliculus,  a little  hill,  dim.  of  L. 
collis,  a hill:  see  colline.]  In  anat.,  a small 
eminence;  a little  elevation.— Colliculus  hulbi 
in  anat. , spongy  tissue  surrounding  the  urethra  as  it  enters 
the  bull).— Colliculus  nervi  optici,  in  anat. : (a)  The 
thalamus  opticus,  (b)  The  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve.— 
Colliculus  seminalis.  Same  as  crista  urethrae  (which 
see,  under  cnsta). 


Collida 

Collida  (kol'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k67Jm, 
glue,  + -ida.]  A superfamily  group  of  mono- 
eyttarian  or  monozoio  radiolarians  having  a 
single  central  nucleus : distinguished  from  Col- 
lozoa  or  polycyttarian  forms, 
collide  (ko-lid'),  v.  ; pret.  andpp.  collided,  ppr. 
colliding.  " [=I>.  collideren  = G.  collidiren—T) an. 
lcollidere  = Sp.  colidir  (obs.)  = Pg.  collidir  — It. 
collidere,  < L.  collidere,  conlidere,  strike  or  clash 
together,  < com-,  together,  + ladere,  strike,  dash 
against,  hurt : see  lesion.']  l.intrans.  To  strike 
together  with  force ; come  into  violent  contact ; 
meet  in  opposition : as,  the  ships  collided  in  mid- 
ocean ; their  plans  collided,  or  collided  with  each 
other. 


IE  colored  electric  lights  could  be  produced,  . . . the 
risk  of  colliding  with  other  steamers  . . . carrying  elec- 
tric lanterns  would  be  lessened,  . . . but  tile  danger  of 
running  down  smaller  craft  which  must  use  the  ordinary  colligenert  n. 

lirrht  vuruild  Via  onVionood  ...  * 


light  would  be  enhanced. 

Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc.,  1883,  p.  137. 


colli  quefaction 

collimate .]  I.  trans.  To  bring  into  a fixed 
straight  line ; bring  into  line  with  something 
else. 

II.  intrans.  To  lie  in  a line  with  another, 
the  navel;  occasioned  by  the  colligation  of  vessels  before  collineation  (ko-lin-e-a'shon),  n.  [=  P.  colli- 
mentioned.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  5.  neation,  < L.  as  if  * c6llineaiio(n-) , < collineare : 

2.  In  logic,  the  binding  together  of  facts  by  see  collineate.]  The  act  or  result  of  placing 
means  of  a general  description  or  hypothesis  anything  in  a line  with  another  thing  or  other 
which  applies  to  them  all.  things — Axis  of  collineation.  See  axisi.—  Center 

All  received  theories  in  science,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  collineation.  See  center l. 
have  been  established  by  taking  up  some  supposition,  and  Collmge  axle.  See  axle. 

comparing  it,  directly  or  by  means  of  its  remoter  conse-  collinglyt  (kol'ing-li),  adv.  [<  colling,  ppr.  of 

* i » t+„  coil  embrace,  + - ly 2.]  With  an  embrace  or 

embraces. 

And  hootlg  about  his  necke 
And  collingly  him  kist. 

Gascoigne,  Philomene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  94. 

collingual  (ko-ling'gwal),  a.  [<  L.  com-,  to- 
other, + lingua  = E.  tongue  : see  lingual.] 
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colligation  (kol-i-ga'shon),  n.  [<  L.  colliga- 
tio{n-),  < colligare:  see  colligate.]  1.  A bind- 
ing or  twisting  together. 

That  tortuosity  or  complicated  nodosity  we  usually  call 
the  colligation 
Sir  T.  Brown 


quences,  with  the  facts  it  was  intended  to  embrace.  Its 
agreement,  under  certain  cautions  and  conditions,  ...  is 
held  to  be  the  evidence  of  its  truth.  It  answers  its  genu- 
ine purpose,  the  colligation  of  facts. 

Whewell,  Nov.  Org.  Renovatum,  iv.  § 11. 

Colligation  is  not  always  induction;  but  induction  is  al- 
ways colligation.  J.  S.  Mill , Logic,  III.  ii.  § 4. 


[For  *collegener,  < college  + -ner 


as  in  ci finer,  chessner,  etc.]  One  living  in  a 
college  or  monastery;  a collegiate;  aeenobite. 

St.  Augustine  in  bis  book  entitled  De  opera  monacbo* 
rum  crieth  out  against  idle  colligeners. 

Dr.  Hutchinson , Image  of  God,  p.  203. 


colligiblet  (kol'i-ji-bl),  a. 


II.  trans.  To  strike  against ; encounter  with 
a shock.  [Rare.] 

Struck  or  collided  by  a solid  body. 

Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  23. 

collidine  (kol'i-din),  n.  [<  Gr.  nilla,  glue,  + lect"(see  collect,  v.),  + -ibleT]  Capable  of  be- 
-id1  + -i«e2.]  The  name  of  a class  of  sub-  ;ng  collected  or  gathered.  Fuller. 
stances  related  to  pyridine  (CgH1:1N).  They  collilongUS  (kol-i-long'  gus),  n. ; pi . collilongi 
are  oily  liquids,  of  a penetrating  odor,  found  (-lon'ji).  [NL.,  < L.  collum,  neck,  + longus, 
in  bone-oil;  _ long.]  Tho  long  straight  muscle  which  lies  on 

collie  (kol'i),  n.  [Also  written  colly,  colley,  ^he  front  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  : more  corn- 
dial.  or  obs.  coley,  coaly,  coally,  etc. ; prob.  < monly  called  the  longus  colli.  Coucs. 

Gael,  cuilean,  cuilein,  a whelp,  puppy,  cub,  = collimate  (kol'i-mat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  colli- 
Ir.  cuileann , a whelp,  kitten.]  A sheep-dog;  a mated,  ppr.  collimating.  [<  L.  *collimatus,  pp. 


variety  of  dog  especially  common  in  Scotland, 
much  esteemed  by  shepherds  and  also  by  dog- 
fanciers. 

The  tither  was  a ploughman’s  collie, 

A rhyming,  ranting,  roving  billie, 

Vi  ha  for  his  friend  and  comrade  had  him. 

Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

collier1  (kol'yer),  n.  [Also  coalier,  coallier, 
conformed  to  coal,  but  the  vowel  is  properly 


of  *collimare,  a false  reading  (appar.  simulating 
L.  limes,  limit,  bound),  in  some  manuscripts 
of  Cicero  and  Aulus  Gellius,  of  collineare,  pp. 
collineatus,  of  which  the  proper  E.  form  is  col- 
lineate,  q.  v.  Cf.  It.  collimare,  aim  at,  point.] 
To  bring  into  the  same  line,  as  the  axes  of  two 
lenses  or  the  telescope  of  an  optical  instrument ; 
also,  to  make  parallel,  as  the  rays  of  light  pass- 
ing through  a lens. 


peaking  the  same  language.  Westminster  Rev. 
collinic  (ko-lin'ik),  a.  [<  collin  + -ic.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  derived  from  gelatin.— Collinic  acid, 
CgHg02,  an  acid  of  the  aromatic  series,  a product  of  the 
oxidation  of  various  albuminoid  bodies ; benzoic  acid. 

[<  L.  colligere,  col-  Collinsia  (ko-lin'si-a),  n.  [From  Zaccheus  Col- 
- - - - ’ tins,  an  early  botanist  of  Philadelphia  (1764- 

1831).  The  surname  Collins  is  a patronymic 
genitive  of  ME.  Colin, < OF.  Colin, dim.  of  Colas, 
a familiar  short  form  of  Nicolas : see  n icicle3, 
niclcel.]  A genus  of  annual  plants,  of  the  family 
Scrophulariacese.  It  contains  about  20  species,  natives 
of  tile  United  States,  chiefly  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Theyhave* 
handsome,  somewhat  bilabiate,  flowers.  Several  species 
are  in  cultivation. 

Collinsonia  (kol-in-so'ni-a),  n.  [From  Peter 
Collinson  of  London  (1694-^1768),  through  whom 
Linnseusreceivedtheoriginalspeciesfrom  John 
Bartram.  The  surname  Collinson,  ME.  Colin- 
son,  is  equiv.  to  Collins  : see  Collinsia.]  A ge- 
nus of  menthaceous  plants  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  There  are  4 species,  odorous  peren- 


short;  earlier  mod.  E.  colier,  < ME.  colyer,  col-  colfimati£g  (kol'i-ma-ting),  n.  a.  [Ppr.  of  colli- 
ter,  < col,  coal,  + -yer,-i-er,  asm  lawyer,  sawyer,  - ..  . ®/,-r  . . 

bowyer : see  coal . Cf.  MLGL  'kolere  — MHG.  ko- 
lare,  G-.  kohler.]  1.  A digger  of  coal;  one  who 
works  in  a coal-mine. 


That  five  or  six  thousand  colliers  and  ploughmen  should 
contend  during  an  hour  with  half  that  number  of  regular  ^of  the  collimator  of  a spectroscope, 
cavalry  and  infantry  would  now  be  thought  a miracle.  4 -rv>s'c.n/vn\ 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  v. 


nials,  with  racemes  of  yellow  or  whitish  flowers,  and  known 
as  horse-weed , citronella , etc.  They  are  used  as  a remedy 
in  dropsy,  rheumatism,  fevers,  and  other  complaints.  C. 
Canadensis  is  considered  tonic,  astringent,  diaphoretic, 
w ^ ^ ^ and  diuretic. 

mate,  v.]  Correcting  inaccurate  adjustment  in  colliquable  (ko-lik'  wa-bl),  a.  [<  colliquate , 
the  line  of  sight  of  a telescope ; making  paral-  after  liquable ; = Sp.  colicuable.]  Capable  of 
lei — Collimating  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  with  adiago-  being  liquefied  or  melted;  liable  to  melt,  grow 
nal  reflector,  used  to  determine  the  error  of  collimation  in  soft,  or  become  fluid, 
transit  instrument.— Collimating  lens,  a lens  like  that  colliquamentt  (ko  - lik ' wa  - ment),  n.  [<  colli - 


2f.  A coal-merchant  or  dealer  in  coal. 

All  maner  of  colyers  that  bryngeth  colys  to  towne  for  to 
sille,  smale  or  grete,  that  they  bryng  their  sakkes  of  juste 
mesure.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  425. 

3.  A coasting- vessel  employed  in  the  coal-trade. 

Choliers  that  cayreden  [carry]  col  come  there  biside. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2520. 

Collier’s  lung,  in  pathol.,  anthracosis. 
collier2  (kol'yer),  n.  The  gaper,  My  a truncata , 
a bivalve  mollusk.  [Local,  Irish.] 
collier-aphis  (kol'yer-a/fis),  n.  Same  as  dol- 
phin-fly, 


collimation  (kol-i-ma'shon),  n.  [<  collimate  (see 
-ation) ; = F.  collimation  = Pg.  collimagao.  Cf. 
collineation.']  The  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
line  of  sight  of  a telescope,  a telescope  having 
only  one  motion,  as  a meridian  instrument  or  a surveyors’ 
level,  is  in  collimation  when  the  mean  of  the  wires  or 
other  assumed  point  apparently  traverses  a great  circle 
of  the  heavens  when  the  telescope  is  rotated.  The  error 
of  collimation,  or  the  distance  of  the  small  circle  actually 
described,  when  the  line  of  sight  is  not  accurately  ad- 
justed, from  the  parallel  great  circle,  is  also  familiarly 
called  the  collimation.  It  is  measured  by  reversing  the 
telescope  in  its  bearings  and  measuring  half  the  angular 
distance  between  the  two  objects  thus  successively  brought 
to  the  mean  position  of  the  wires.  Two  telescopes  are 
said  to  be  in  collimation  when  their  optical  axes  coincide. 
— Line  Of  collimation,  the  line  in  which  the  optical 


colliery  (kol'yer-i),  n. ; pi.  collieries  (-iz).  [Also,  *axis  of  the  telescope  ought  to  be. 

' ' tllier1  + collimator  (kol'i-ma-tor), 


rarely,  coalery,  conformed  to  coal ; < collier 1 
-y : see  -ery.  Cf.  coalery.]  1.  A place  where 
coal  is  dug;  a coal-mine  or  -pit,  with  the  re- 
quisite apparatus  for  working  it. — 2.  The  coal- 
trade. 

collieshangie  (kol'i-shang"i),  n.  [Sc.,  appar. 
a loose  compound  of  collie,  a dog,  + shangie,  a 
chain  with  which  dogs  were  tied.]  A noisy 
quarrel  or  dispute ; a confused  uproar. 


n.  [<  collimate  + 
or.]  1.  A fixed  telescope  with  a system  of 
wires  at  its  focus,  and  so  arranged  that  another 
telescope  can  readily  be  brought  into  collima- 

tion  with  it,  when  an  observer  at  the  eyepiece  colliquation  (kol-i-kwa^shqn),  n 


quote,  after  LL.  liquamentum,  a melting,  con- 
coction.] 1.  The  melted  state  of  anything; 
that  which  has  been  melted. — 2.  The  first  rudi- 
ments of  an  embryo. 

colliquant  (kol'i-kwant),  a.  [=  Sp.  colicuante, 
< ML.  *colliquan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  * colliquare : see 
colliquate.]  Having  the  power  of  dissolving  or 
melting;  wasting. 

colliquate  (kol'i-kwat),  v.  t.  or  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
colliquated,  ppr.  colliquating.  [<  ML.  *colli- 
quatus,  pp.  of  * colliquare  (>  It.  colliquare  = Sp. 
colicuar),  * conliquare,  < L.  com-,  together,  + li- 
quor e,  cause  to  melt:  see  liquated]  To  melt; 
dissolve ; change  from  solid  to  fluid ; fuse ; 
make  or  become  liquid. 

The  ore  ...  is  colliquated  by  the  violence  of  the  fire. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  481. 

Ice  . . . will  dissolve  with  fire ; it  will  colliquate  in 
water.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

[<  colliquate, 


How  the  collieshangie  works 
A tween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks. 


Burns. 


Patting  her  husband  on  the  shoulder,  she  hade  him  sit 
down  for  a “ hard-headed  loon,  that  was  aye  bringing  him- 
sell  and  other  folk  into  collie-shangies. '' 


of  the  latter  can  look  into  the  objective  of  the 
former  an  d see  the  cross-wires  or  slit  in  its  focal 
plane.  The  intersection  of  the  wires  of  the 
collimator  is  used  as  a standard  point  of  refer- 
ence.— 2.  The  receiving  telescope  of  a spec- 
troscope, consisting  of  a slit  through  which  the 
light  enters,  and  a tube  with  a lens  at  its  ex- 
tremity which  causes  the  rays  to  fall  upon  the 
prism  or  grating  in  parallel  lines. 


after  liquation;  = F.  colliquation  = Sp.  colicua- 
cion  - Pg.  colliquagao  = It.  colliquazione.]  1. 
The  act  of  melting ; fusion ; a melting  or  fus- 
ing together. 

Glass  may  be  made  by  the  bare  colliquation  of  the  salt 
and  earth  remaining  in  the  ashes  of  a burnt  plant.  Boyle. 

2.  In  old  med.,  a wasting  away  of  solid  parts, 
accompanied  by  an  excessive  excretion  of 
fluids. 


Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxiv.  collin  (kol'in),  n.  [<  Gr.  n6Ma,  glue,  + -ifi2.]  colliquative  (ko-lik' wa^tiv),  a.  [<  colliquate  + 


colliflowert  (kol'i-flou-er),  n.  An  old  spelling  The  purest  form  of  gelatin,  taken  as  the  type 
of  caulifloicer.  of  all  similar  substances,  which  are  hence  called 

colliform  (kol'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  collum,  neck,  + + colloids . 
forma,  shape.]  In  entom.,  having  the  form  of  collinet  (kol'in),  n.  [<  F.  colline  = Sp.  colina 
a collar:  applied  to  the  pronotum  when  it  is  = Pg.  It.  collina,  a hill,  < ML.  collina,  hilly  land. 


short,  narrow,  and  closely  applied  to  the  meso- 
thorax. 

colligate  (kol'i-gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  colli- 
gated, ppr.  colligating.  [<  L.  colligatus,  pp.  of 
colligare,  conligare,  bind  together,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + ligare,  bind:  see  litigation.]  To  bind 
or  fasten  together,  literally  or  figuratively. 

The  pieces  of  isinglass  are  colligated  in  rows.  Nicholson. 

The  scientific  ideas  by  which  the  phenomena  are  colli- 
gated. Whewell , Philos,  of  Discovery. 

The  beasts  delighted  in  dashing  furiously  through  one 
file,  which  being  colligated  was  thrown  each  time  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  359. 


fem.  (sc.  L.  terra,  land)  of  L.  collinus,  adj.,  < 
collis,  a hill,  = E.  Mil:  see  Mil1.] 
a mount.  [Rare.] 

It  has  also  a.  . . nobly  well  wall’d,  wooded,  and  watered 
park,  full  of  fine  collines  and  ponds. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.,  1654. 


collinear  (ko-lin'e-ar),  a.  [<  L.  com-,  together, 
+ linea,  line:  see  linear,  and  cf.  collineate.] 
Lying  in  the  same  straight  line, 
collineate  (ko-lin'e-at),  v.',  pret.  and  pp.  col- 
lineated,  ppr.  collineating.  [<  L.  collineatus,  pp. 
of  collineare,  conlineare,  direct  in  a straight  line, 
aim,  < com-,  with,  + lineare,  < linea,  line.  Cf. 


-ive  ; - F.  colliquatif=  Sp.  colicuativo  = Pg.  It. 
colliquativo.]  1.  Melting;  dissolving;  fusing. 
— 2.  In  med.,  profuse  or  excessive  in  flow,  so 
as  to  cause  exhaustion ; wasting : as,  a colliqua- 
tive sweat  (a  profuse  clammy  sweat) ; colliqua- 
tive diarrhea.  Dunglison. 

A little  hill ; colliquativeness  (ko-lik'wa-tiv-nes),  n.  [<  col- 
liquative + -mess.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
melting  or  dissolving. — 2.  In  med.,  the  prop- 
erty of  wasting  or  exhausting, 
colliquefaction /ko-lik -we-fak'shon),  n.  [= 
Sp.  colicuefaccion,  < L.  colliquef actus,  pp.  of 
*colliquefacere,  * conliquefacere,  < com-,  together, 
+ liquefacere,  make  liquid : see  liquefy.  ] A 
melting  or  fusing  together;  the  reduction  of 
different  bodies  to  one  mass  by  fusion. 


The  incorporation  of  metals  by  simple  colliquefaction. 

Bacon,  Phys.  and  Med.  Remains. 


collisi 

collish  (kol'ish),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A tool 
used  for  polishing  the  edges  of  the  sole  of  a 
^boot  or  shoe. 

collision  (ko-lizh'on),  n.  [=  D.  collisie  = G. 
collision  = Dan.  lc'ollisjon  = F.  collision  = Sp. 
colision  = Pg.  collisao  = It.  collisione,  < LL.  col- 
lision-), < L.  collidere,  pp.  collisus,  dash  toge- 
ther: see  collide.']  1.  The  act  of  striking  or 
dashing  together;  a striking  together  of  two 
bodies;  the  meeting  and  mutual  striking  or 
clashing  of  two  or  more  moving  bodies,  or  of 
a moving  body  with  a stationary  one ; specifi- 
cally, in  recent  use,  the  dashing  together  of 
two  railroad-trains,  or  of  two  boats  or  ships. 

By  collision  of  two  bodies,  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  fire.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1072. 

Motion  may  create  light ; either  directly,  as  in  the  mi- 
nute incandescent  fragments  struck  olf  by  violent  colli- 
sions, or  indirectly,  as  through  the  electric  spark 
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collop 


colloeazione,  < L.  coUocatio(n-),  < collocare : see  collogenic  (kol-o-jen'ik),  a.  [<  collogen  + -ic.] 
collocate,  v:\  1.  i he  act  of  collocating  or  pla-  Furnishing  gelatin  on  boiling,  as  the  white 

’!  disposal  ip  a certain  order  witTi  fibAFs  aK  /''AnnAAf/ixTA  liaann  Aia/-*  rroiunannin 


cing  together;  disposal  in  a certain  order  with 
something  else ; an  arranging. 

The  disposition  and  collocation  of  that  knowledge  which 
we  preserve  in  writing. 

Bacon , Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  231. 
If  elegance  consists  in  the  choice  and  collocation  of 
words,  you  have  a most  indubitable  title  to  it. 

Sir  W.  Jones , To  It.  Orme. 
2.  The  state  of  being  placed  or  ordered  along 
with  something  else;  the  manner  in  which  a 
thing  is  placed  with  regard  to  something  else ; 

niSTinsitirm  • firra  n from  nn  t • nAnnnn+Jnv,  • a I 


fibers  of  connective  tissue.  Also  collagenic. 
collogenous  (ko-loj'e-nus),  a.  [<  collogen  + 
-o«s.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  collo- 
gen. Also  collagenous. 

collogonidia  (koFo-go-nid'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr,  koAA a,  glue,  + ISfL.  gonidia,  pi.  of  gonidium, 
q.  v.]  In  Uchenology,  gonidia  which  are  bluish- 
green,  embedded  in  a colloid  envelop,  and  often 
disposed  in  necklace-like  chains.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  the  families  Pannariaceas  and  Col- 
lemacese.  Also  called  gonimia. 
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disposition;  arrangement;  connection:  as,  in  • — — 

this  collocation  the  sense  of  the  word  is  clear. collograpn  (kol'o-graf ),  n.  [<  Gr.  K.6kka,  glue,  + 

3.  In  civil  law,  the  allocation  among  creditors  of  YPa^iV’>  write.]  A manifold  writing-  or  copy- 


2.  Opposition;  antagonism;  counteraction:  as; 
a collision  of  interests  or  of  parties. 

The  collision  of  contrary  false  principles. 

War  burton,  Divine  Legation,  ii. 
They  were  taught  to  measure  their  own  strength  by  col- 
lision with  other  powers  on  a common  scene  of  action. 

Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  3. 

3.  See  extract. 

Collision  of  a vowell  ...  is  the  contraction  of  two 

vowells  into  one,  

aire,  &c. 

Collision  bulkhead.  See  bulkhead.  = Syn.  Concussion 
etc.  See  shock. 

collision  (ko-lizh'on),  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  collision , w.] 
To  collide  ; strike  against.  [Rare.] 

Wave  collisions  wave. 

Trans.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  1870,  p.  298. 

collisional^  (kq-lizh'qn-al),  a.  [<  collision  + 


the  proceeds  of  a judicial  sale,  in  satisfaction 
of  their  claims ; also,  the  schedule  prepared  by 
the  court  showing  the  amount  due  to  each, 
collnek  (kol'okV  W.  I"R  /I  ini  OQfliof  qIcia 


rV  „ aa  ^ wuj.u  ouuwuig  luo  amount  aue  to  eaen. 

II.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  § 66.  coll0ck  (kol'qk),  n.  [E.  dial.,  earlier  also  col- 


lect, collecke,  < ME.  collock,  colok,  appar.  < Icel. 
kolla,  a pot  or  bowl  without  feet,  + E.  dim. 
-ock.]  A large  pail.  [North.  Eng.] 
collocution  (kol-o-ku'shon),  n.  [=  F.  collocu- 
tion  ~ It,  collocuzione,  < L.  collocutio(n~),  < col- 
loqui, pp.  collocutus,  speak  together : see  collo- 
quy.]  A speaking  or  conversing  together; 
yen  ...  is  me  contraction  or  two  colloquy ; dialogue.  [Rare.] 
thaduice  for  the  aduice,  thaire  for  the  collocutor  (ko-lok'u-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  colocutor 
Minsheu.  — it.  collocutore,  < LL';  collocutor,  < L.  colloqui, 
pp.  collocutus,  speak  together : see  colloquy.] 
One  of  the  speakers  in  a dialogue  or  conversa- 
tion ; an  interlocutor.  [Rare.] 

On  my  speaking  of  it,  in  conversation  with  a very  learn- 
ed scholar,  in  much  the  same  terms  that  I have  employed 
in  the  text,  my  collocutor  very  positively  queried  its  ever 
having  got  into  print.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  190. 
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biiL  bo thn .natur;e,?f  a co1-  collocutory  (ko-lok'u-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  collocutus 
collision^  nartiefes8 ' ’ a coflmojwd  distance  ; (pp.  of  colloqui,  speak  together:  see  colloquy) 

da sh^G?’  C<  co1-  of  a TolllquyOT  d^lo|ue°.  “[E™/  ^ f°rm 

haei  e,  dash  together : see  collide)  + -nve,]  Caus-  wa«wxA  , . . . . . . 

inff  collision  • ola  shino*  ninrtL™*  J v We  Pr?,c?,ed  to  &lve  our  imitation,  which  is  of  the  Amce- 

t&amw* L-  ?■  *>*s-  ’HSSWA  Si.  Ji.  <£■ 
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gan{t-)s , *conlitigan(t-)s , < com-,  together,  + 
litigan(t-)sy  ppr.  of  litigare , dispute:  see  liti- 
gant.] I.  a.  Disputing,  wrangling,  or  litigating 
together.  Maunder. 

II.  n.  One  who  litigates  or  wrangles  with 
another. 

Collocalia  (kol-o-ka'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (G.  E.  Gray, 
1840),  < Gr.  /«5/M<a,  glne,  + Kahia,  a dwelling,  hut,  * 
barn,  nest,  = E.  hall,  q.  v.]  A genus  of  swifts, 
or  small  swallow-like  birds,  of  the  family  Cypse- 


•’ aria .]  A group  of  spumellarians  without  a 
skeleton,  or  with  a rudimentary  one  composed 
mainly  of  detached  silicious  spicules  scattered 
outside  the  central  capsule ; a suborder  pro- 
posed by  Haeckel  for  the  families  Thalassicol- 
Udce , Collozoidce,  T halassospheeridce,  and  Splice - 
rozoidee. 


collodion  (kq-16'di-qn),  n.  [NL.,  also  collodium, 
< Gr.  KoXX&dyg,  like  glue,  < KoXka , glue,  + eldog, 
semblance.]  A substance  prepared  by  dis- 
solving pyroxylin  or  guncotton  in  ether,  or  in 
a mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  it  forms  a useful 
substitute  for  adhesive  plaster  in  the  case  of  slight  wounds. 
When  the  solution  is  applied  to  the  wound,  it  immediately 
dries  in  a semi-transparent,  tenacious  film,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  the  part,  and  protects  the  wound  or  abrasion. 
With  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  iodides  and  bro- 
mides, collodion  is  employed  as  the  basis  of  a photograph- 
ic process,  called  the  collodion  or  wet  process.  To  ob- 
tain a negative  picture  by  this  process,  a glass  plate  is 
covered  with  a film  of  collodion,  which  is  sensitized  by  a 
salt  (usually  the  nitrate)  of  silver,  and  the  plate  exposed 
in  the  camera.  The  latent  image  obtained  is  then  de- 
veloped by  the  application  of  a solution  of  iron  protosul- 
phate, water,  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  unprecipitated 
silver  remaining  in  the  film  is  dissolved  by  a fixing  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hyposulphite  or  of  potassium  cyanide.  To 
obtain  a positive  picture,  a sheet  of  paper  is  laid  upon 
the  face  of  the  negative  in  a frame,  the  paper  having  been 
sensitized  by  the  application  of  a silver  salt,  or  by  any 
other  of  several  methods.  The  frame  is  then  exposed 
to  light  in  such  a manner  that  the  rays,  to  reach  the  pa- 
per, must  pass  through  the  negative,  and  the  exposure  is 
continued  till  the  tone  is  sufficiently  deep,  after  which 
the  tint  is  improved  by  means  of  gold  chlorid  and  other 
lirlsp  rm,A.,  Vx  it.  „ , ....  ....  . salts,  and  the  picture  fixed  with  sodium  hyposulphite. 

naw.  they  build  the  so-called  edible  birds  nests,  much  Positive  pictures  may  also  be  obtained  direct  by  the  col- 
prized  among  the  Chinese,  which  consist  largely  of  in-  lodion  process.  Collodion  is  used  also  as  a water-proof 
spissated  saliva  secreted  by  the  large  salivary  glands  coating  in  place  of  varnish,  especially  to  protect  lucifer 
characteristic  of  the  genus.  There  are  numerous  species,  ^.matches  from  the  effects  of  dampness, 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Polynesia,  the  best-known  of  which  is  collodionizf*  (ko-lo'di-on-iz)  r,  -nr-pf  on/I 
C.  esculenta.  Some  of  them  are  known  as  gnlnnnnn^  ^uuuiumzu  yw  10  Ul  on  \Z),V.  T.  , pret.  and 
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Collocalia  esculenta. 


C.  esculenta.  Some  of  them  are  known  as  salanganes. 

collocate  (kol'o-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  collo- 
cated, ppr.  collocating.  [<  L.  collocatus,  pp.  of 
collocare  (>  Sp.  colocar  = Pg.  collocar  = It. 
collocare),  conlocare,  place  together,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + locare,  place,  < locus,  place:  see  .me  uppermost.  pop  st 

To  marshall  and  collocate  in  order  his  battailes. 

Hall , Rich.  III.,  an.  3. 

2.  In  civil  law,  to  allocate  or  allot  (the  pro- 
ceeds of  a judicial  sale)  among  creditors,  in 
satisfaction  of  their  claims. 

collocatet  (kol'o-kat),  a.  [<  L.  collocatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Set  or  placed  together. 

* The  parts  wherein  that  virtue  is  collocate.  Bacon. 

collocation  (kol-o-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  colloca- 
tion = Sp.  colocacion  = Pg.  collocagao  = It. 


pp.  collodionized,  ppr. " collodionizing.  [<  col-  U1  ulo  uluel  Cmss. 

lodion  + -ize.]  To  prepare,  as  a photographic  colloidal  (ko-loi'dal),  a.  [ colloid  + -aP.] 

■nln.tPL  XVlfh  r*  nil  A/I  inn  • mi+li  L , J 
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ing-machine,  depending  in  i-ts  construction  on 
the  fact  that  when  a film  of  moist  bichromated 
gelatin  is  brought  into  contact  with  ferrous 
salts,  tannin,  or  certain  other  substances,  it 
acquires  the  property  of  attracting  a fatty  ink. 
Spon,  p.  1609. 

collogue  (ko-log'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  collogued f 
ppr  .colloguing.  [E.  dial,  contr.  clogue;  appar. 
a modification  of  * collogue,  < L.  colloqui , speak 
together,  the  form  being  influenced  by  col- 
league.]  I.  intrans . 1.  To  use  flattery;  gloze; 
flatter. 

Robert  also  would  collogue  with  him,  praising  his  riches, . 
nobility  and  valiant  courage,  which  Fortunatus  could  well 
endure.  Fortunatus. 

To  lie,  dissemble,  collogue,  and  flatter  their  lieges. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  327. 
2.  To  confer  or  converse  confidentially  and  se- 
cretly ; plot  mischief ; lay  schemes  in  concert. 

He  never  durst  from  that  time  doe  otherwise  then  equiv- 
ocat  or  collogue  with  the  Pope  and  his  adherents. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 

After  that,  he  proceeds  to  collogue,  to  conspire  with  one 
party,  and  tell  them  his  decision,  twenty  hours  before  he 
informs  the  other.  IK.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  197. 

II.  trans.  To  wheedle ; flatter. 

They  collogue  and  soothe  up  their  silly  auditors. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  609. 
colloid  (kol'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *acoA- 
loeidyg,  contr.  KolluSrjq,  like  glue,  < icdYXa,  glue, 
+ cMof,  semblance.  Cf.  collodion .]  I.  a.  Like 
glue  or  jelly.  Specifically  — (a)  In  chem.,  semi-solid, 
penetrable,  slowly  diffusible,  and  non-crystalline.  See  II. 

Certain  liquid  colloid  substances  are  capable  of  forming 
a jelly  and  yet  still  remain  liquefiable  by  heat  and  soluble 
in  water.  J.  Graham , Phil.  Trans.,  1861,  p.  184. 

(b)  In  geol.,  partly  amorphous : applied  to  minerals.— Col- 
loid bodies,  certain  irregular  bodies,  of  the  aspect  of 
colloid  substance,  found  in  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  appa- 
rently the  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of  myelin. — Col- 
loid cancer,  or  colloid  carcinoma,  a carcinoma  char- 
acterized by  the  transparency  of  its  tissues,  due  to  colloid 
degeneration  of  its  epithelial  cells.  It  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  the  alimentary  canal  and  mammse,  more  rarely 
in  the  ovary  and  elsewhere.—  Colloid  degeneration,  in 
pathol.,  the  conversion  of  the  substance  of  a cell  into  col- 
loid substance,  involving  when  extreme  the  destruction 
of  the  cell.— Colloid  sphere,  a globule  with  an  oily 
luster,  the  result  of  the  colloid  degeneration  of  a single 
cell. 

II.  n.  A substance  dissolved  or  suspended 
in  a liquid  medium  and  existing  in  a peculiar 
state  of  aggregationcharacterized  by  particles 
which,  though  still  invisible  to  the  eye,  are 
too  large  to  pass  through  parchment  or  other 
animal  membranes;  also,  the  gelatinous, 
slimy,  or  flocculent  substance  which  separates 
from  such  a solution  or  suspension  upon  cool- 
ing, evaporation,  or  the  addition  of  salts. 
Colloids  in  solution  or  suspension  are  further  character- 
ized by  slow  diffusibility,  small  osmotic  pressure,  slight 
influence  upon  the  freezing-  or  boiling-point  of  the  sol- 
vent, and  motion  under  the  influence  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. Two  classes  of  colloids  may  be  differentiated: 
those  which,  like  gelatin  or  silicic  acid,  greatly  increase 
the  viscosity  of  the  solvent,  even  up  to  the  point  of  pro- 
ducing a jelly,  and  which  are  not  readily  coagulated  by 
salts,  but  gelatinize  upon  cooling  or  concentration;  and 
those  which,  like  colloidal  gold  or  ferric  hydroxid,  do 
not  possess  any  of  these  properties,  but  are  readily  coag- 
ulated by  salts,  and  migrate  with  an  electric  current  far 
^.more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  other  class. 
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plate,  with  collodion;  treat  with  collodion. 

Into  this  [a  special  solution]  is  dipped  the  proof  after 
taking  it  from  the  water  and  draining  it,  the  collodionized 
side  uppermost.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  442. 

- „ - v-.-  — — r ...  [<  collodion 
+ type.]  A picture  produced  hy  the  collodion 
process,  or  the  method  hy  which  such  pictures 
are  produced.  See  collodion. 
collodium  (kq-16'di-mn),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
collodion. 

collogen  (kol'o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  udAAa,  glue,  + 
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sisting of  or  resembling  a colloid,  or  contain- 
ing a colloid  in  solution  or  suspension, 
colloidality  (kol-oi-dal'j-ti),  n.  [<  colloidal  + 
-if?/.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  colloid; 
colloidal  nature  or  character. 

The  inquiry  suggests  itself  whether  the  colloid  molecule 
may  not  be  constituted  by  the  grouping  together  of  a num- 
ber of  smaller  crystalloid  molecules,  and  whether  the  basis 
of  colloidality  may  not  really  be  this  composite  character 
of  the  molecule.  J.  Graham,  Phil.  Trans.,  1861,  p.  221. 

collonellt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  colonel. 


-yevyg,  producing:  'see  -gen.]  That  part  of  coUonema  ’(koi-6-ne”maj7»"  [NL.,~ appar.  < 
connective  tissue  which  on  boiling  with  water  Gr.  KoTika,  glue,  + vyua,  a thread,  < velv.  spin.] 
yields  gelatin.  It  appears  to  constitute  the  .Same  as  myxoma. 

greater  part  of  the  white  fibrous  substance,  collop  (kol'op),  n.  [<ME . collop,  colop,  coloppe, 
Also  spelled  collagen.  colloppe , colhoppe , prob.  < col , coal,  + *hoppe , 
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cognate  with  OSw.  -1 toppa,  -hyppa, 

OSw.  kolhitppad,  p.  a.  (from  ME.  ?),  S w.glodhop- 
pad,  p.  a.,  Sw.  dial,  glodhyppja,  glohyppa,  glo- 
hyppe,  acako  baked  on  the  coals  (Sw.  gldd=  E. 
gleed).  The  second  element  is  perhaps  con- 
nected with  AS.  hoppian,  hop.  (Skeat,  1899.)]  _ 

1.  An  egg  fried  on  bacon;  bacon  or  ham  and  collowt,  v.  and  n.’  eecolly^. 


hyppe,  in  Collosphseridae  (kol-o-sfer'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Collosphcera  + -idce.~\  A family  of  spurnel- 
larians  with  the  skeleton  either  consisting  of 
simple  reticulate  spheres,  or  composed  of  two 
concentric  reticulate  spheres,  severally  inclos- 
ing the  spherical,  polyzoic,  central  capsules. 


eggs ; hence,  the  slice  of  bacon  alone. 

And  I sigge  [say],  fci  my  soule  I haue  no  salt  bacon, 
Neno  cokeneyes,  bi  Crist,  colopus  to  maken. 

Piers  Plowmdn  (A),  vii.  272. 

2.  A slice  of  meat  fried  or  broiled;  also,  a 
thick  slice  of  meat,  without  reference  to  mode 
of  cooking. 

Slices  of  this  Kind  of  Meat  [salted  and  dried]  are  at  this 
Day  called  Collops  in  the  North,  whereas  they  are  named 
Steaks  when  cut  from  fresh  Meat. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  332. 

3.  A thick  roll  of  flesh  on  the  body. 

He  covereth  his  face  with  his  fatness,  and  maketh  col- 
lops  of  fat  on  his  flanks. 

4.  A slice  or  piece  of  anything.  [Rare.] 

This,  indeed,  with  the  former,  cut  two  good  collops  out 

of  the  crown  land.  Fuller. 

Collop  Monday,  the  day  succeeding  Quinquagesima 
Sunday,  and  preceding  Shrove  Tuesday,  on  which  eggs 
and  bacon  are  eaten  (see  def.  1).—  Minced  collops, 
minced  beef ; minced  meat.  [Scotch.] — Scotch  collops. 

(а)  A mixture  of  sliced  veal,  bacon,  forced-meat,  etc. 

(б)  Now,  steak  and  onions. 

Colloquia,  n.  Plural  of  colloquium. 
colloquial  (ko-16'kwi-al),  a.  [<  L.  colloquium, 

conversation  (see  colloquy),  + -al.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  conversation ; conversational. 


collybi 

of  the  shrike.  It  was  made  the  specific  name 
of  the  red-backed  shrike  of  Europe,  Lanius  or 
Enneoctonus  collurio.  Hence  — 2.  [cap.']  A 
generic  name  applied,  with  various  extensions, 
to  the  group  of  shrikes  of  which  Lanins  cxcu - 
bitor  is  the  type.  Kaup,  1829,  after  Moehring, 
1752. 


Collozoa  (kol-o-zo'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Collo-  collusion  (ko-lu'zhon),  n.  [=  P.  collusion  =8p 

enum.  r,  w A -~1  a-  coiusi^n  _ pg.  collusao  = It.  collusione,  < L.  coll 

lusio(n-),  < colludere,  pp.  collusus,  collude : see 
collude.]  1.  Secret  agreement  for  a fraudulent 
or  harmful  purpose ; a secret  or  crafty  under- 
standing for  unworthy  purposes. 


zoum,  q.  v.  ] A superfamily  group  of  polycytta- 
rian  radiolarians,  containing  those  which  have 
several  or  many  nuclei : distinguished  from  Col- 
lida. 

Collozoidse  (kol-o-zo'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Collo- 
zoum  + -id®.]  A family  of  spumellarians  with 
skeleton  entirely  wanting  and  central  capsules 
social,  thickly  embedded  in  a common  gelati- 
nous body,  typified  by  the  genus  Collozoum, 
Collozoum  (kol-p-zo'um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  u6Xka, 
glue,  + fuov,  animal.]  A genus  of  radiolarians, 
Job  xv.  27.  giving  name  to  the  Collozoa. 

Collueianist  (ko-lu'shian- 
ist),  n.  [<  LL.  CollucianisUe, 
pi.,  < L.  com-,  together,  with, 

+ Lucianus  (see  def.)  + -ista, 

E.  -ist.]  One  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Lucian  of  Antioch, 
who  taught  doctrines  similar 
to  those  afterward  known  as 
Semi-Arian,  but  was  subse- 
quently reconciled  to  the 
church,  and  died  as  a martyr  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Diocletian. 


Collozoum  serpenti- 
num,  highly  magnified. 


Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chain’d, 

And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few. 

Couper , Task,  iv.  400. 
His  [Johnson’s]  colloquial  talents  were,  indeed,  of  the 
highest  order.  Macaulay,  Samuel  Johnson. 

2.  Peculiar  or  appropriate  to  the  language  of 
common  or  familiar  conversation;  belonging 
to  ordinary,  every-day  speech : often  especially 
applied  to  common  words  and  phrases  which 
are  not  admissible  in  elegant  or  formal  speech. 


Lucian’s  doctrine  is  known  to  have  been  precisely  the 
same  as  that  species  of  Arianism  afterwards  called  Semi- 
Arianism ; but  it  is  not  on  that  account  that  I here  trace 
the  rise  of  Arianism  to  Lucian.  . . . These  men  [Arius  and 
others]  actually  appealed  to  him  as  their  authority,  and 
adopted  from  him  the  party  designation  of  Collucianists. 

J . II.  Newman , Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,  p.  7. 


The  amusing  exaggerations  of  Giraldus  when  he  criti-  * 


colluctancyt,  n.  [<  L.  colluctan(t-)s , ppr.  of 
colluctari,  struggle : see  colluctation,  and  cf.  re- 
luctance.] A struggling  against  something;  collusively  (ko-lu'siv-li),  adv. 
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A second  character  is  that  they  [miracles]  be  done  pub- 
licly, . . . that  there  may  be  no  room  to  suspect  artifice 
and  collusion.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  III.  xi. 

A collusion  between  the  Delphic  priests  and  the  Alcm®- 
onides  [was  discovered].  J.  Adams , Works,  IV.  488. 

2.  Specifically,  in  law,  a secret  understanding 
between  two  or  more  persons  to  act  or  proceed 
as  if  adversely  or  at  variance  with,  or  in  ap- 
parent defiance  of,  one  another’s  rights,  in  order 
to  prejudice  a third  person  or  to  obtain  a reme- 
dy which  could  not  as  well  be  obtained  by  open 
concurrence. 

If  a person  designed  to  alien  lands  in  mortmain,  the  re- 
ligious or  ecclesiastical  persons  to  whom  he  designed  to 
alien  them  brought  by  collusion  an  action  to  recover  the 
lands,  and  recovered  them  by  default. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

collusive  (ko-lu' siv),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  collusivo,  < 
L.  collusus:  see  collusion  and  -ive.~\  1.  Fraud- 

ulently concerted  or  secretly  entered  into  be- 
tween two  or  more : as,  a collusive  arrangement. 
See  collusion , 2. 

These  collusive  suits  were  held  to  he  beyond  the  danger 
of  the  statutes.  R.  W.  Dixon , Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  Acting  in  collusion. 

The  ministers  of  justice  have  no  opportunity  to  be  col- 
lusive. L.  Addison , Western  Barbary. 

In  a collusive 


cises  the  colloquial  Latin  of  Hubert  Walter. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist. 

colloquialise,  v.  t.  See  colloquialize. 
colloquialism  (ko-16'kwi-al-izm),  n.  [<  collo- 
*quial  + -ism.]  A word  or  phrase  peculiar  to 
the  language  of  common  or  familiar  conversa- 
tion. = Syn.  Slany,  etc.  See  can!-. 

colloquiality  (ko-lo-kwi-al ' i-ti),  n.  [<  collo- 
quial + -ity.]  The  state  of  "being  colloquial. 
Worcester.  [Rare.] 

colloquialize  (ko-16'kwi-al-!z),  V.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  colloquialized,  ppr.  colloquializing.  [<  col- 
loquial + -ize.]  To  make  colloquial.  Worces- 
ter. Also  colloquialise.  [Rare.] 
colloquially  (ko-16'kwi-al-i),  adv.  In  a collo- 
quial or  conversational  manner;  in  colloquial 
language. 

Intent  on  writing  colloquially  and  strictly  suppressing 
excitement  and  indignation.  Spectator , 1864. 

colloquist  (kol'o-kwist),  n.  [<  colloquy  + -ts<_] 
A speaker  in  a colloquy. 

The  colloquists  in  this  dialogue.  Malone,  Dryden. 

colloquium  (ko-lo'kwi-um),  n. ; pi.  colloquia  (-a). 
[L.,  a conversation:  see  colloquy.]  1.  La.  law, 
that  part  of  the  complaint  or  declaration  in  an 
action  for  defamation  which  shows  that  the 


resistance;  opposition;  contrariety.  Bailey.  manner;  by  collusion ; by  secret  agreement  to 
colluctationt  (kol-uk-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  colluc-  defraud  or  injure, 
p.  144.  tatio(n-),<  colluctari,  conluctari,  pp.*colluctatus,  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  dissenting 
struggle,  < com-,  together,  + luctari,  struggle:  judge  was,  like  the  plaintiff  and  the  plaintiff’s  counsel, 
see  reluct.]  A struggling  against  or  with  some-  acting  collusively.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

thing,  or  a resisting;  contest;  struggle;  oppo-  collusiveness  (ko-lu'siv-nes),  n.  The  quality 


sition. 


of  being  collusive. 


And  being  weakened  with  colluctation  of  contrarie  pas-  COlluSOry  (ko-lu  SO-ri),  a . [—  F.  collvsoirc  — Sp. 

= j colusorio  = Pg.  collusorio,  < LL.  *c,ollusorius  (in 

adv.  collusorie),  < collusor,  a colluder  (L.  a play- 
mate), < L.  colludere,  pp.  collusus,  collude:  see 
collude.]  Carrying  out  fraud  or  deceit  by  se- 
cret concert ; containing  collusion ; collusive, 
collutiont  (kq-lu'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  collutio(n-) , a 
washing,  < L.  colluere,  pp.  collutus,  wash,  rinse, 
< com-,  together,  + luere,  wash.]  A wash  or 
lotion. 

collutorium  (kol-u-to'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  collutoria 
(-&)•  [NL.,  < L.  collutus,  pp.  of  colluere,  con- 

luere,  wash,  rinse:  see  collution.]  In  med.,  a 
mouth-wash;  a gargle. 

colluvies  (ko-lu'vi-ez),  n.  [L.,  washings,  sweep- 
ings, filth,  < colluere,  wash  thoroughly : see  col- 
lation,] 1.  Filth;  excrement;  in  med.,  spe- 
cifically, a discharge  from  an  old  ulcer.  l)un- 
glison. — 2f.  Figuratively,  a vile  medley;  a rab- 
ble. [Rare.] 


sions,  a Feauer,  taking  that  occasion  and  aduantage,  ap 
prehends  him,  and  soone  after  kills  him. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  359. 

Colluctation  with  old  hags  and  hobgoblins. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  ii.  9. 

collude  (ko-lud'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  colluded , 
ppr.  colluding.  [=  F.  colluder  = Sp.  coludir 
(obs.)  = Pg.  colludir  = It.  colludere,  < L.  col- 
ludere, conludere , play  together;  in  legal  use, 
conspire  in  a fraud ; < com-,  together,  + ludere, 
play:  see  ludicrous,  ludus.~\  To  conspire  in  a 
fraud  or  deception;  act  in  concert  through  a 
secret  understanding;  play  into  one  another’s 
hands.  See  collusion . 

If  they  let  things  take  their  course,  they  will  be  repre- 
sented as  colluding  with  sedition. 

Burke,  Affairs  of  Ireland. 

How  is  he  to  be  punished  or  impeached,  if  he  colludes 
with  any  of  these  banks  to  embezzle  the  public  money  ? 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  May  7tli,  1834. 


words  complained  of  were  spoken  concerning  colluder  (ko-lu'der),  n.  One  who  conspires  in 


the  plaintiff. — 2.  A colloquy;  a meeting  for 
discussion. 

Writs  were  issued  to  London  and  the  other  towns  prin- 
cipally concerned,  directing  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  to  send 
to  a colloquium  at  York  two  or  three  citizens  with  full 
power  to  treat  on  behalf  of  the  community  of  the  town. 

S.  Dowell , Taxes  in  England,  I.  87. 

colloquize  (kol'o-kwiz),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  col- 
loquyed, ppr.  colloquizing.  [<  colloquy  + -icc.'] 
To  take  part  in  a colloquy  or  conversation ; con- 
verse. Charlotte  Bronte. 

colloquy  (kol'o-kwi),  n. ; pi.  colloquies  (-kwiz). 
[<  L.  colloquium,  < colloqui , conloqui,  speak  to- 
gether, < com-,  together,  + loqui,  speak:  see  lo- 
cution. Cf  .soliloquy.']  A conversation;  espe- 
cially, a,  conversation  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
discussion  or  conference. 

In  retirement  make  frequent 
colloquies  or  short  discoursings 
between  God  and  your  own  soul. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  p.  24. 

Collosphasra  (kol-o-sfe'- 
ra),  n.  [NL.  (Muller, 

1856),  < Gr.  k6aau,  glue,  + 
aijtaipa,  ball.]  The  typical 
genus  of  radiolarians  of 
the  family  Collosphwridce. 

C.polygona  is  an  example. 


a fraud;  one  who  is  guilty  of  collusion. 


We  have  been  reputed  a colluvies  of  wild  opinionists 
swarmed  into  a remote  wilderness,  to  find  elbow-room  for 
our  fanatic  doctrines  and  practices. 

Colluders  yourselves,  as  violent  to  this  law  of  God  by  ^ a”*’  SimpIe  Co|der. 

your  unmerciful  binding,  as  the  Pharisees  by  their  un-  COlly  4,  COlloWt  (kol'i,  -o),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  *colyen, 

colien,  var.  colwen,  colowen  (verbal  n.  colwinge, 


Collosphcera  polygona , 
highly  magnified. 


bounded  loosening  ! Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

collum  (kol'um),  pi.  colla  (-a).  [L.,  = AS. 
heals,  E.  liaise:  see  collar  and  halse1.]  1.  In 
anat.  and  zool.,  the  neck,  in  the  most  genera] 
sense ; the  whole  neck.  [Little  used,  except 
in  some  anatomical  names.]  — 2.  The  neck- 
like prolongation  of  some  flask-shaped  infuso- 
rians, or  of  the  choanocytes  of  sponges,  which 
ends  in  the  flagellum  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
collar. 

The  endoderm  extends  distally  in  a cylindrical  neck  or 
collum,  which  terminates  in  a long  flagellum  surrounded 
by  a delicate  protoplasmic  frill  or  collar. 

i.'ncyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  418. 

3.  In  entom.,  the  upper  part  or  collar  of  the 
prothorax  of  a beetle,  usually  called  the  pro- 

notum.  [Rare.] —4.  In  hot. : ( a ) Same  as  col-  collyH,  collowt  (kol'i,  -o),  n.  [<  colly*,  collow , 
lar,  2 (6).  ( b ) In  mosses,  the  neck  or  tapering  v.,  ult.  < AS.  col,  coal.]  The  black  grime  or 

base  of  the  capsule.— collum  obstipum,  in  pathol.,  soot  of  coal  or  burned  wood. 

collurio,  collyrio  (ko-lu'-,  ko-lir'i-o),  n.  [NL. ; Besmeared  with  soot-  collXrL,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  554. 
prop,  collyrio ; < Gr.  KoAAvpiov  (occurring  once  colly2,  n.  See  collie . 
with  var.  nopvXc Vuov),  a bird  of  the  thrush  kind,  collyba,  n.  Plural  of  collyhos . 
perhaps  the  fieldfare.]  1.  An  old  book-name  collybi,  n.  Plural  of  collyhus. 


colowinge),  where  w prob.  represents  an  older  y 
for  i;  < AS.  as  if  *colian , make  black  as  with 
coal,  < col,  coal:  see  coal , n.~]  To  make  foul  or 
dirty ; grime,  as  with  the  smut  of  coal ; blacken. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 

Poisld  [F.],  collowed,  smeared,  bleached,  begrimed  with 
soot  or  with  the  touch  of  a sooty  skillet,  etc.  Cotgrave. 

Fie,  fie,  Club,  go  a’ t’  other  side  the  way,  thou  collowest 
me  and  my  ruff.  Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  iii.  3. 

Thou  hast  not  collied  tliy  face  enough. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  3. 

That  youthful  Virgin  of  five  and  forty  with  ...  a shin- 
ing Face  and  colly’d  eyebrows. 

Southern,  Maid’s  Last  Prayer,  i. 


collybist 

collybist  (kol'i-bist),  n.  [<  LL.  collyMsta,  ML.  colobe2  (kol'ob),  n. 
also  collybistes,  < Gr.  KoA'An^iaTy;,  a money-chan-  of  the  genus  Colobus. 
ger,  < KoUvpog,  a small  coin,  also  (as  in  L.  colly-  colobia,  n.  Plural  of  colobium. 
bus,  collubus)  exchange,  the  rate  of  exchange : colobin  (kol'o-bin),  n.  [<  Colobus  + -m1.]  A 
see  collybus.]  A money-changer.  Bp.  Hall.  monkey  of  the  genus  Colobus:  a colobe.  E 
collybos  (kol'i-bos),  n. ; pi.  collyba  (-ba).  [<  Gr.  Myth. 

k6Mu3oc .also  (crf/Ucs/Jof,  a kind  of  cate,  mostly  colobium  (ko-lo'bi-um),  n. ; pi.  colobia  (-a) 
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A book-name  of  monkeys 


in  pi.  no'AAvj3a,  boiled  wheat  distributed  to  the 
congregation.  Cf.  collybus.)  In  the  Gr.  Cli.,  a 
cake  of  wheaten  bread  distributed  to  the  people 
on  the  Saturday  after  Ash  Wednesday,  and  also 
at  celebrations  of  the  liturgy  for  the  departed. 

The  Saturday  of  the  first  week  of  the  fast  is  observed  in 
memory  of  S.  Theodore  Tiro,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared, 
in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  to  Eudoxius,  then  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  warned  him  of  a 
stratagem  by  which  the  Emperor  proposed  to  sell  in  the 
markets  bread  offered  to  idols,  and  actually  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  recommending  him  to  Confine 
his  people  to  the  cakes  called  collyba . On  this  day,  a dis- 
tribution of  these  cakes  is  made  to  the  poor. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  745. 

COlly-brand  (kol'i-brand),  n.  A Cornish  name 
for  the  smut  of  wheat,  TJstilago  segetum. 
collybus  (kol'i-bus),  n. ; pi.  collybi  (-bi).  [Gr. 
nbAAvflog,  a small  coin,  also  exchange,  the  rate 
of  exchange.  See  collybist.  ] The  smallest  Athe- 
nian coin,  apparently  equivalent  in  value  to 
about  the  sixteenth  part  of  a United  States 
cent. 

collyria.  n.  Plural  of  collyrium. 

Collyridian  (kol-i-rid'i-an),  n.  and  a.  [<  ML. 

Collyridiani,  pi.,  < LL.  collyrida , also  collyris,  < 

Gr.  KoA'Avplg  (ico'AAvpid-),  a cake,  dim.  of  noAAvpa, 
a roll  or  loaf  of  coarse  bread.]  I.  n.  One  of  a 
heretical  sect  of  Arabia  in  the  fourth  century, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  women,  who 
worshiped  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a pagan  goddess, 
offering  to  her  little  cakes  which  they  after- 
ward ate. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  not  willing  to  call  the  Collyridi- 
ans  heretics,  for  offering  a cake  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  317. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Collyridians. 

Among  the  Collyridian  heretics,  women  were  admitted 
to  the  priesthood.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  387. 

collyriet,  n.  [<  L.  collyrium:  see  collyrium.'] 

Same  as  collyrium. 
collyrio,  n.  See  collurio. 
collyrite  (kol'i-rlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  ttoXAvpiov,  collyrium 
(see  collyrium),  + -ite2.]  A variety  of  clay  of  a IllulluHJis 
white  color,  with  shades  of  gray,  red,  or  yellow.  Colocasia  (kol-d  ka'si-a) 
collyrium  (ko-lir'i-um),  pi.  collyria  (-a).  3 


[LL.,  < Gr.  Ko/j'jjStov,  HoAofiluv,  a colobium,  < 
soAojiig,  docked,  curtailed,  mutilated,  < koAoc, 
docked,  curtailed.  Cf.  colure.]  1.  A tunic  with- 
out sleeves,  or  with  short  close-fitting  sleeves, 
worn  by  deacons  and  others  in  the  early  church : 
identical  with  or  a variety  of  the  dalmatic.  See 
dalmatic  and  leviton. — 2.  A similar  garment, 
with  or  without  a hood,  formerly  worn  by 
monks. — 3.  A dress  worn  by  a king  at  his  coro- 
nation, corresponding  to  the  clerical  dalmatic. 

*See  dalmatic. 

coloboma  (kol-o-bo'ma),  n. ; pi.  colobomata  (-ma- 
ts,). [NL.,  < Gr.  uoAd/jupa,  the  part  taken  away 
in  mutilation,  < KoAopovv,  dock,  mutilate,  < ko- 
Ho/3df,  docked,  mutilated:  see  colobium.]  In 
med. : (a)  The  part  taken  away  in  mutilation ; 
a mutilation  ; a defect.  ( b ) A defect  in  the  iris, 
choroid,  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  lens,  due  to  in- 
complete or  perverted  closing  of  the  choroidal 
fissure : also  used  for  other  fissures  in  the  eye 
or  its  lids. 

Colobrachia  (kol-o-bra'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  adAog, docked,  curtailed,  + L.  brachium,  arm.] 

In  Haeckel’s  system  of  classification,  a primary 
group  of  Echinodermata,  consisting  of  the  sea- 
stars  or  starfishes  (Asterida)  and  sea-lilies  or  lily- 
stars  ( Crinoida ),  together  distinguished  from  , ... 

the  armless  echinoderms  (Lipobrachia),  which  c<]l°cyh5hin  (kol-o-sm  thin),  n.  [<  colocynth 
comprise  the  sea-urchins  and  sea-cucumbers.  ^ P.e('ll  lar  principle  obtained  from 

colobrachiate  (kol-o-bra'ki-at),  a.  [As  Colo- 
brachia + -ate1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Colo- 
brachia. 
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ferocity,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the  animals  among 

+ which  it  lives,  especially  to  the  monkeys. 

colocynth  (kol'o-sinth),  n.  [Also  formerly  colo- 
quint;  < ME.  coloquint  (= 

D,  holohwint{-appel)  = 

G.  coloquinte  = Dan.  Sw. 
lcolaikvint),  < OP.  colo- 
quinte (P.  coloquinte) ; 
also  coloquintida  = Sp. 
coloquintida  = Pg,  colo- 
quintida = It.  coloquinti- 
da, colloqulnticla,  < ML. 
coloquintida,  for  colocyn- 
thkla,  acc.  of  colocynthis  ; 

< L.  colocynthis,  < Gr. 

KoAoKwdic,  the  colocynth 
and  its  fruit,  < koAokvv- 
8y,  ic oloKvvTy,  the  round 
gourd  or  pumpkin.]  The 
bitter  apple,  the  fruit  of 
a cueurbitaceous  plant, 

Citrullus  Colocynthis,  in- 
digenous in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia,  but  now 
widely  cultivated  ou  ac- 
count of  its  medicinal  properties.  The  fruit  is  a 
round  gourd,  resembling  an  orange  in  size  and  appearance, 
with  many  seeds  embedded  in  a light  and  spongy  pulp, 
which  is  veiy  bitter.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a purga- 
tive. The  seeds  are  an  article  of  food  in  some  parts  of 
Africa. 

colocynthein  (kol-o-sin'the-in),  n.  [<  colocynth 
+ -e-in.]  A resinous  substance  formed,  to- 
gether with  sugar,  hy  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  eolocynthin. 


Colocynth  {Citrullus  Colo - 
cyn  this).  — F lowering-  branch 
and  fruit. 


Colobus  (kol'6-bus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  no?iop6g, 
docked,  curtailed:  see  colobium.']  1.  A genus 


colocynth,  and  present  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent in  many  plants  of  the  gourd  family,  it  is  a 
soft,  semi-transparent  mass  resembling  some  resins,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  far  less  so  in  water,  but  affording 
with  the  latter  a solution  of  extreme  bitterness.  It  is  a 
violent  purgative. 


of  African  monkeys,  of  the  family  Semnopithe-  colocynthitin  (kol-6-sin'thi-tin),  n.  [<  colo- 
cidce.  They  have  a saccular  stomach,  a rudimentary  Cyntll  + -ite2  + -in2.]  A white,  crystalline, 
thumb  (whence  the  name),  a high  facial  angle,  cheek-  .^tasteless  substance  obtained  from  colocynth. 

some^of  very  handsonfPcoloratioin 616  aI"G severa^  sPec*es>  Cologne  (ko-lon'),  n.  [An  abbrev.  of  F.  can 


2.  [ l . c.]  A monkey  of  the  genus  Colobus;  a 
colobe  or  colobin.  Sclater. — 3.  A genus  of 
reptiles.  Mcrrem,  1820. — 4.  A genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  Serville,  1833. — 5.  A genus  of 
mollusks. 


[L.,  <Gr.  soAlvpiov,  an  eye-salve,  poultice,  dim. 
of  noXAvpa,  a roll  of  bread.]  1.  Eye-wash,  or  a 
salve  for  the  eyes. 

Democritus’s  collyrium  is  not  so  sovereign  to  the  eyes  as 
this  is  to  the  heart.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  330. 

He  that  took  clay  and  spittle  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  can 
make  anything  be  collyrium. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  42, 

2.  A preparation  to  blacken  or  color  the  eye- 
lids and  eyebrows. 

I will  but  touch  your  temples, 

The  corners  of  your  eyes,  and  tinct  the  tip, 

The  very  tip  o’  your  nose,  with  this  collyrium. 

B.  J oneon,  Fortunate  Isles. 

A collyrium  commonly  composed  of  the  smoke-black 
which  is  produced  by  burning  a kind  of  libdn — an  aromatic 
resin.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  41. 

3.  A preparation  of  medicine  in  a solid  state, 
made  up  in  a long  cylindrical  roll  so  as  to  be 
introduced  into  an  opening  of  the  body,  as  the 
anus,  nostril,  etc. ; a suppository. 

Colmar1  (kol'mar),  n.  A sort  of  pear,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Colmar  in  Alsace. 
colmar2t,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A fan.  See  ex- 
tract under  bubble-bow.  [Fashionable  slang.] 
colmeniert,  «•  [Also  written  tolmeiner ; corrupt 
forms,  supposed  by  some  to  represent  F.  d’Ale- 
magne,  now  Allemagnc  (cf.  Almain),  of  Germany, 
the  plant  being  a German  pink.]  The  sweet- 
william:  a name  used  in  old  herbals. 
colmeyt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  colmy. 
colmyt,  a.  [ME.  colmy,  colmie,  appar.  < *colm,  E. 
culm1,  coal-dust:  seo  culm1  and  coal.]  Black; 
smutted;  collied. 

He  sette  him  wel  lo3e, 

In  beggeres  rowe ; 

He  lokede  him  abute 
With  his  colmie  snute. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1082. 
Thanne  Pacienee  parceyued  of  poyntes  of  his  cote, 

Was  colmy  [var.  colomy,  culmy J thorw  coueityse  and  vn- 
kynde  desyrynge.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  356. 

colmy  (kol'mi),  n.  [<  colmy,  a.]  A local  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  coallish. 
colobe1t,  n.  [<  LL.  colobium  ; see  colobium.] 
Same  as  colobium.  Wright. 


[NL.,  < L.  coloca- 
fem.  sing.,  also  colocasia,  neut.  pi.,  < Gr. 
KoAonaaia , fern,  sing.,  also  nolomoiov , neut.  sing., 
an  Egyptian  plant  resembling  the  water-lily.] 
An  untenable  name  for  Caladium,  a genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  family  Aracese,  natives 


Caladium  Colocasia. 

of  the  East  Indies,  with  acrid  leaves  and 
tubers.  The  latter  contain  much  starchy  matter.  Cala- 
dium, Colocasia  ( Arum  Colocasia  of  Linnams)  and  its  sev- 
eral varieties  have  long  been  cultivated  for  use  as  food, 
and  are  found  throughout  the  tropics,  being  the  well- 


de  Cologne,  Cologne  water:  eau,  < L.  aqua, 
water;  de,  < L.  de,  of;  Cologne  = G.  Koln,  < 
ML.  Colonia,  orig.,  in  L.,  Colonia  Agrippina 
or  Agrippinensis : so  called  in  honor  of  Agrip- 
pina, the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius.]  A 
perfumed  spirit,  first  made  on  a large  scale 
at  Cologne  in  1709  hy  Jean  Farina,  and  still 
extensively  produced  there  hy  persons  hearing 
or  assuming  that  name.  It  consists  of  spirits  of 
wine  treated  with  a few  drops  of  different  essential  oils 
blended  so  as  to  yield  a fine  fragrant  scent.  Also  called 
eau  de  Cologne  and  Cologne  water. 

Cologne  earth,  glue,  etc.  See  the  nouns, 
cololite  (kol'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  koaov,  the  colon 
(see  colon2),  4-  '/iOor,  a stone.]  In  geol.,  a sub- 
stance appearing  to  he  the  petrified  intestines 
of  fishes  or  their  contents,  hut  more  probably 
formed  of  worm-casts  like  those  of  the  lob- 
worm. It  is  frequently  found  in  the  litho- 
graphic slates  of  the  Oolite, 
colomba  (ko-lom'ba),  n.  Same  as  columbo. 
Colombella,  ».  Same  as  Columbella. 
Colombian  (ko-lom'bi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Co- 
lombia + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  a republic  of  South 
America,  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea  and 
the  Pacific  ocean,  west  of  Venezuela  and  north 
of  Ecuador.  It  was  formerly  part  of  the  Spanish  vice- 
royalty of  New  Granada,  then  (from  1819)  part  of  the  re- 
public of  Colombia  (from  which  Venezuela  withdrew  in 
1829  and  Ecuador  in  1830),  and  afterward  (from  1831)  the 
republic  of  New  Granada  till  1861,  when  the  present  name 
was  adopted.— Colombian  bark.  See  bark?. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia. 


either  alone  or  with  cocoanut  cream. 

Colocephali  (kol-o-sef'a-li),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 

coloceplialus : see  colocephalous.]  An  order  of 
physostomous  fishes  having  no  precoracoid 
arch,  no  preoperculum,  and  no  symplectic, 
maxillary,  or  pterygoid  bones.  It  was  consti- 
tuted for  the  typical  Murcenidce.  Cope,  1870. 

colocephalous  (kol-o-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  colo- 
cephalus,  < Gr.  koAo g,  docked,  defective,-!-  setpaly, 
head.]  In  ichth.,  lacking  or  defective  in  cer- 
tain bones  of  the  head;  specifically,  pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Colo- 
cephali. 

colocola,  colocolo  (kol-o-ko'la,  -Id),  n.  [S. 


Colomesus  + -ina;.]  In  Gill’s  classification  of 
fishes,  a subfamily  of  Tetrodontidce  which  have 
the  frontal  hones  narrowed  and  excluded  from 
the  orbits,  the  postfrontals  being  elongated, 
projected  forward,  and  connected  with  the  pre- 
frontals. 

colomesine  (ko-lom'e-sin),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Colomesince. 

Colomesus  (ko-lom'e-sus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k6- 
h>g,  defective,  + peaog,  middle.]  A genus  of 
swell-fishes,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Colome- 
since, containing  those  tetrodontids  whose  me- 
dian frontal  bone  is  narrowed  and  thus  ex- 
cluded from  the  roof  of  the  orbits. 


Amer.]  The  native  name  of  a wildcat  of  South  colometry  (kd-lom'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gr . mAoptrpm, 
America,  Felts  colocolo  of  Molina,  related  to  the  < kiw.ov,  a clause,  etc.  (see  colon1),  + -perplex,  < 
ocelot  and  of  about  the  same  size.  It  is  of  marked  perpov,  measure : see  meter.]  1 , In  anc.  pros.. 
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analysis  of  a rhythmical  period  into  cola  or 
sections.  See  colon 1,  2. — 2.  In  paleography, 
measurement  of  manuscripts  by  cola  or  lines 
of  determinate  length;  stichometry.  See  sti- 
chometry  and  colon 1,  3. 

colon1  (ko'lon),  n. ; pi.  cola  (-la)  in  senses  1,  2, 
and  3,  colons  (-lonz)  in  sense  4.  [=  D.  colon 

= G.  Dan.  Sw.  kolon  = F.  Sp.  Pg.  colon  = It. 
colon , colo,  < L.  colon,  a member  of  a verse  or 
poem,  < Gr.  koj?mv,  a member,  limb,  clause,  part 
of  averse.]  1.  In  anc.  gram,  and  rhet.,  one  of 
the  larger  or  principal  divisions  of  a sentence  or 
period ; a long  clause,  or  a group  of  minor  clauses 
or  commata.  See  comma,  1. — 2.  In  anc.  pros., 
one  of  the  members  or  sections  of  a rhythmical 
period,  forming  an  uninterrupted  sequence  of 
feet,  united  under  a principal  ictus  or  beat: 
sometimes  called  a series,  a colon  could  not  consist 
of  more  than  6 trisemic,  5 tetrasemic  or  pentasemic,  or 
3 hexasemic  feet.  It  usually  corresponded  to  one  of  the 
lines  of  a modern  couplet,  triplet,  or  stanza,  or  formed 
part  only  of  a longer  line.  A pure  colon  is  a colon  con- 
sisting of  feet  of  one  kind  only ; a mixed  colon  is  composed 
of  feet  of  different  kinds.  See  ■period. 

3.  In  paleography,  a long  clause  or  group  of 
clauses,  or  a series  of  words  of  about  the  aver- 
age length  of  such  a group,  estimated  as  ap- 
proximately equal  to  a dactylic  hexameter  in 
extent — that  is,  as  containing  from  12  to  17  syl- 
lables. A colon  in  this  sense  was  frequently  written  as 
a separate  line  in  manuscript,  and  served  to  measure  the 
length  of  a book  or  treatise.  See  colometry  and  epos. 

4.  A mark  of  punctuation  formed  by  two  dots 
like  periods  placed  one  above  the  other  (:), 
used  to  mark  a discontinuity  of  grammatical 
construction  greater  than  that  indicated  by 
the  semicolon  and  less  than  that  indicated  by 
the  period.  The  colon  is  commonly  used  (1)  to  em- 
phasize a close  connection  in  thought  between  two  clauses 
of  which  each  forms  a complete  sentence,  and  which 
might  with  grammatical  propriety  be  separated  by  a 
period ; (2)  to  separate  a clause  which  is  grammatically 
complete  from  a second  which  contains  an  illustration 
or  amplification  of  its  meaning:  thus,  in  this  work  illus- 
trative clauses  introduced  by  “as”  are  separated  from 
the  definition  by  a colon ; (3)  to  introduce  a formal  state- 
ment, an  extract,  a speech  in  a dialogue,  etc.  Originally 
it  was  the  mark  of  the  termination  of  the  grammatical  or 
paleographic  division  called  by  the  same  name,  and  it  is 
now  frequently  used  to  mark  off  metrical  periods  in  prose 

^.intended  for  chanting. 

colon2  (ko'lon),  n.;  pi.  colons  (-lonz),  cola  (-la). 
[=  D.  colon  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  kolon  = F.  Sp.  Pg. 
colon  = It.  colon,  < L.  colon,  colum  (prop,  colon, 
colurn ),  < Gr.  k6Xov  (sometimes  incorrectly  writ- 
ten kg)Xov  by  confusion  with  k&Xov,  a member: 
see  colon1),  the  large  intestine,  also  food, 
meat,  fodder.  Hence  colic.']  1.  In  anat.,  a 
portion  of  the  intestinal  tract,  the  so-called 
14 large”  as  distinguished  from  the  “ small”  in- 
testine, continuous  from  the  ileum  to  the  rec- 
tum; the  great  gut,  beginning  at  the  crocum 
and  ending  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  in  man  and 
mammals  generally  the  colon  is  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  small  intestine  by  its  greater  caliber,  and  by  its 
sacculation,  due  to  the  particular  distribution  of  its  cir- 
cular muscular  fibers,  which  constrict  it  at  some  places 
and  allow  it  to  bulge  out  at  others,  making  a series  of 
pouch-like  expansions.  It  may  also  present  continuous 
bands  of  longitudinal  fibers,  or  lengthwise  constrictions, 
so  that  the  cross-section  is  not  circular.  The  colon  may 
not  be  distinguishable  in  size  or  appearance  from  the  rest 
of  the  intestine,  as  in  birds,  where  its  commencement  is 
marked  only  by  the  presence  of  a csecum  or  of  two  coeca ; 
and  when  these  are  wanting,  there  is  no  distinction.  In 
man  the  course  and  situation  of  the  colon  are  definite, 
owing  to  the  binding  of  the  gut  in  place  by  the  mesocolon 
and  gastrocolic  omentum.  Beginning  at  the  csecum  and 
ascending  by  the  right  kidney,  it  passes  under  the  concave 
surface  of  the  liver  and  the  bottom  of  the  stomach  to  the 
spleen ; thence  descending  by  the  left  kidney,  it  passes  in 
the  form  of  an  S to  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  where 
it  becomes  the  rectum.  The  parts  of  the  colon  are  desig- 
nated according  to  their  position  or  direction  : as,  the 
right  lumbar  or  ascending  colon ; the  arch  of  the  colon, 
or  transverse  colon;  the  left  lumbar  or  descending  colon; 
and  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  left  iliac  colon.  See  cuts  under 
alimentary  and  intestine. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  second  portion  of  an  insect’s 
intestine,  generally  broader  than  the  preceding 
portion  or  ileum.  It  may  be  straight  or  convoluted, 
terminating  at  the  anal  opening,  or  separated  from  it  by  a 
short  rectum. 

colonate  (ko-16'nat),  n.  [<  LL.  colonatus,<.  L. 
colonus,  a husbandman,  a serf:  see  colone,  co- 
lonus,  colony , and  -ate3.]  The  condition  of  a 
colonus  or  serf ; a mild  form  of  slavery  existing 
under  Roman  and  early  feudal  law. 

colonet  (ko-lon'),  n.  [=F.  colon  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
colono,  < L.  colonus,  a husbandman : see  colonus, 
colony.']  A peasant ; a rustic ; a clown. 

A country  colone  toil  and  moil. 

Burton , Anat.  of  Mel. , To  the  Header. 

colonel  (ker'nel  or  -nl;  old  pron.  kol-o-nel'),  n. 
[Orig.  coronel,  coronell  (later  also  coronall),  and 
then,  after  F.,  colonel,  colonel!,  collonell ; in- 
troduced from  Sp.  about  1548  (the  date  of  the 
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first  instance  noted ; see  the  first  extract  be- 
low); < Sp.  coronel  = Pg.  coronel  (>  ML.  coro- 
nellus)  = It.  colonnello  (>  ML.  colonellus,  F.  colo- 
nel, colonnel,  > D.  colonel),  a colonel,  lit.  the 
leader  of  the  column  or  company  at  the  head  of 
the  regiment,  < colonnello  (ML.  colonellus),  the 
column  at  the  head  of  a regiment,  dim.  of  colon- 
na,  < L.  columna,  a column:  see  column,  and  cf. 
colonnade.  The  change  of  l to  r in  the  Sp.  Pg. 
form  is  due  to  dissimilation,  or  perhaps  to  asso- 
ciation with  Sp.  L.  corona,  Pg.  corda,  a crown ; 
cf . Sp.  dim.  coronel,  a crown  (in  heraldry) : see 
coronal.  The  E.  word,  orig.  pron.  as  spelled, 
cor-o-nel' , cor'o-nel,  became,  by  regular  pho- 
netic change,  cor'nel,  and  now  cur'nel  (ker'- 
nel) (being  often  so  spelled  in  novels  and  char- 
acter sketches  which  seek  to  be  realistic),  re- 
taining the  r of  its  Sp.  form;  but  the  spelling 
was  soon  changed  to  suit  the  F.  form,  which 
was  much  more  familiar  to  the  eye  of  readers. 
Hence  the  later  occasional  pronunciations  kol- 
o-nel',  kol'o-nel.]  The  chief  commander  of  a 
regiment  of  troops,  whether  infantry  or  cavalry, 
next  in  rank  below  that  of  a general  officer- 
in  the  United  States  army,  of  a brigadier-gen- 
eral. In  the  British  army,  except  in  the  artillery  and 
engineers,  the  office  of  colonel  is  often  honorary,  and  is 
generally  conferred  on  distinguished  officers  and  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  the  real  command  resting  with  the 
lieutenant-colonel  in  each  battalion,  who  after  five  years 
of  service  becomes  a colonel.  Generals  who  have  had 
what  is  called  “a  regiment  given  to  them”  as  a reward 
for  service,  and  virtually  as  a retirement,  have  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  the  Russian,  German,  and  Austrian  armies 
the  colonel  of  each  regiment,  holding  the  title  only  as  an 
honor,  is  usually  a member  of  some  princely  or  other 
eminent  family,  often  foreign,  and  sometimes  appointed 
in  childhood.  Often,  as  a title,  abbreviated  Col. 

Hee  was  . . . coronell  of  the  footemen,  tliowgh  that 
tearm  [was]  in  those  dayes  [1544]  unuzed. 

Life  of  Lord  Grey  (1575)  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  1. 
colonel  (ker'nel  or  -nl;  old  pron.  kol-o-nel'), 
v.  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  coloneled,  colonelled,  ppr. 
coloneling,  colonelling.  [<  colonel,  «.]  To  act 
as  colonel ; play  the  colonel. 

Then  did  sir  knight  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a -colonelling. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  I.  i.  14. 
Colonel  Bogie.  In  golf,  an  imaginary  player,  to 
whom  is  assigned,  by  the  committee  in  charge, 
a score  against  which  the  players  have  to  play. 

This  “ Bogie  " score  usually  represents  par  play  over  the 
green,  and  it  is  made  known  before  the  competition  begins, 
so  that  each  competitor  knows  what  he  has  to  do  at  every 
hole.  Each  player  counts  his  score  at  every  hole,  and  if 
he  holes  out  at  that  particular  hole  in  fewer  strokes,  or  in 
the  same  number,  or  in  more  than  tile  appointed  number, 
he  wins,  halves,  or  loses  the  hole  to  “Bogie,”  as  the  case 
may  be.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the  number  of  holes  won 
from  “Bogie”  are  placed1  against  those  lost  to  “Bogie,” 
and  tile  player  who  is  the  greatest  number  of  holes  up  or 
the  fewest  down  wins  the  competition. 

W.  Park,  Jr.,  The  Game  of  Golf,  p.  13. 
colonelcy  (ker'nel-si),  n.  [<  colonel  + -cy.]  The 
office,  rank,  or  commission  of  a colonel, 
colonelship  (ker'nel-ship),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
coronellship,  coron'allship ; < colonel  + -ship.] 
Same  as  colonelcy. 

colonert  (kol'o-ner),  n.  [As  colone  + -er1.] 
Same  as  colonist.  Holland. 
coloni,  n.  Plural  of  colonus. 
colonial  (ko-16'ni-al),  a,  and  n.  [=  D.  holoniaal 
*=  G-.  colonial  — Dan.  Jcolonial,  < F.  colonial  = 
Sp.  Pg.  colonial  = It.  coloniale,  < NL.  coloni- 
alis,  < L.  colonia,  colony.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  a colony : as,  colonial  govern- 
ment; colonial  rights;  specifically,  in  Amer. 
hist.,  relating  to  the  thirteen  British  colonies 
which  became  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  to  their  period.  See  colony. 

Colonial  journalism  was  a necessary  and  a great  factor 
in  the  slow  process  of  colonial  union. 

M.  C.  Tyler , Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  II.  304. 
2.  In  zool.,  forming  colonies ; consisting  of  or 
living  as  colonies ; not  separate ; aggregative ; 
social : as,  the  colonial  Anthozoa Colonial  archi- 
tecture, the  style  of  architecture  prevalent  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  just  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion. It  is  a development  of  the  classical  forms  of  the 
English  Renaissance  modified  by  conditions  of  local  ma- 
terials and  circumstances,  and  in  many  examples  is  char- 
acterized by  much  refinement  of  proportion  and  detail. 

II.  n.  A member  or  citizen  of  a colony,  espe- 
cially of  one  of  the  British  colonies  in  the  east- 
ern hemisphere. 

It  cannot  ...  he  fairly  said  that  drunkenness  is  in  any 
considerable  degree  a vice  which  distinguishes  the  younger 
^generation  of  colonials.  Westminster  Rev. , CXXVIII.  654. 

colonialism  (ko-16'ni-al-izm),  n.  [<  colonial  + 
-ism.]  1 . A practice,  idiom,  or  phrase  peculiar 
to  a colony. — 2.  Collectively,  the  characteris- 
tics of  colonial  life. 

He  broke  through  the  narrow  trammels  of  colonialism. 

The  American,  VI.  46. 
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colonialize  (ko-16'ni-al-iz),  v.  t. , pret.  and  pp. 
colonialized,  ppr.  colonializing.  [<  colonial  + 
- ize .]  To  render  colonial  in  character. 

The  institutions  will  be  rapidly  colonialized  and  Ameri- 
canized. V.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  75. 

colonially  (ko-lo'ni-al-i),  adv.  1.  In  a colony; 
as  a colony: "as,  to  live  colonially. — 2.  In  the 
manner  of  colonists ; as  regards  the  colonies. 

colonicalf  (ko-lon'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  colonicus  (< 
colonus,  a husbandman : see  colone)  + -erf.]  Re- 
lating to  husbandmen. 

Colonical  services  were  those  which  were  done  by  the 
Ceorls  and  Socmen  ...  to  their  lords. 

Spelman,  Feuds  and  Tenures,  xxv. 

colonisation,  colonisationist,  etc.  See  coloni- 
zation,  etc. 

colonist  (kol'o-nist),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
Tcolonist ; as  colony  + - ist .]  1.  An  inhabitant 

of  a colony;  a settler  in  a colony;  a member 
of  a colonizing  expedition. 

Alarmed  that  so  desperate  an  alternative  [submission  or 
independence]  should  be  forced  upon  them,  the  colonists, 
still  professing  loyalty  to  a common  sovereign,  were  driven 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a total  denial  of  the  power  of  the 
British  legislature.  Bancroft , Hist.  U.  S.,  IV.  5. 

2.  An  animal  or  a plant  found  in  a country  or 
region  in  wliich  it  is  not  indigenous. 

A marine  plant  from  the  southern  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, which  must  be  regarded  as  a colonist  in  the  Azores, 
although  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  time  or  mode  of 
its  introduction.  G.  Bcntham,  Notes  on  Compositse. 

colonitis  (kol-o-nl 'tis),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < L. 
colon  (see  colon 2)  + -it is.  The  proper  etymo- 
logical form  is  colitis .]  In  pathol.,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  colon ; colitis. 

colonization  (koFo-ni-za'shon),  n.  [<  colonize 
+ -ation;  - F.  colonisation,  etc.]  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  colonizing. 

The  increase  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  . . . our 
growth  by  colonization  and  by  conquest,  have  concurred 
to  accumulate  immense  wealth  in  the  hands  of  some  indi- 
viduals. Burlce,  On  Present  Discontents. 

2.  The  state  of  being  colonized.  Specifically — 

3.  In  U.  S.  hist.,  tie  assisted  emigration  of 
free  negroes  to  Africa  for  the  formation  of  col- 
onies there.  See  colonizationist. — 4.  The  set- 
tling of  men  temporarily  in  a voting-precinct 
in  order  to  vote  at  an  election. 

Also  colonisation. 

colonizationist  (koP'o-ni-za/shon-ist),  n.  [< 
colonization  + -ist.]  An  advocate  of  coloniza- 
tion; specifically,  in  XJ.  S.  hist.,  one  who  favored 
colonization  of  emancipated  slaves  and  free 
negroes,  preferably  in  Africa,  as  the  best  rem- 
edy for  the  evils  and  dangers  produced  by  slav- 
ery. Also  colonisationist. 

colonize  (kol'o-niz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  colonized, 
ppr.  colonizing.  [=  F.  coloniser,  etc. ; as  colony 
+ -ize.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  plant  or  establish  a 
colony  in;  occupy  with  a colony  or  colonies: 
as,  England  colonized  Australia. 

But  Issa  and  Pharos,  the  only  ones  to  which  we  can  fix 
a positive  date,  were  colonized  oniy  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  191. 

2.  To  form  a colony  of;  establish  in  a new 
settlement ; settle  together  as  a body : as,  to 
colonize  the  surplus  population ; to  colonize 
laborers  in  a mining  region. — 3.  To  migrate 
to  and  settle  in,  especially  as  the  first  or  the 
principal  inhabitants;  occupy  as  a colony:  as, 
English  Puritans  colonized  New  England. — 4. 
To  place  or  settle  for  the  time  being  in  a vot- 
ing-precinct so  as  to  be  able  to  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion : as,  to  colonize  voters. 

IL  intrans.  To  form  a colony ; congregate 
in  a new  settlement : as,  to  colonize  in  India. 

Also  colonise. 

colonizer  (kol'o-ni-zer),  n.  One  who  colo- 
nizes ; one  who  establishes  colonies.  Also  colo- 
niser. 

colonizing  (kol'o-m-zing),  )).  a.  [Ppr.  of  colo- 
nize, ».]  Given  to  emigration  and  the  found- 
ing of  colonies  in  new  countries : as,  the  British 
are  a colonizing  people.  Also  colonising. 

Rhodes  too  was  in  early  times  a colonizing,  and  so  a 
famous  power  — one,  therefore,  of  which  some  knowledge 
might  naturally  have  reached  the  writer  of  the  Pent  ateuch. 

G.  Rawlinson,  Orig.  of  Nations,  ii.  1S8. 

colonnade  (kol-o-nad'),  n.  [<  F.  colonnade,  < 
It.  colonnato,  colonnata,  a range  of  columns,  < 
colonna,  < L.  columna,  a column:  see  column.] 
In  arch.,  any  series  or  range  of  columns  placed 
at  certain  intervals,  called  intereolumniations, 
from  one  another,  such  intervals  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  art  and  utility, 
and  of  the  order  employed. 

colonnaded  (kol-o-na'ded),  a.  [<  colonnade  + 
-eti2.]  Furnished  with  a colonnade. 
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Sombre,  old,  colonnaded  aisles.  Tennyson,  The  Daisy. 

He  visited  Athens  again,  later  than  432,  for  he  saw  the 
Propyliea  or  colonnaded  entrance  of  the  Acropolis,  com- 
pleted in  that  year. 

R.  C.  Jebb,  Primer  of  Greek  Literature. 

colonne  (ko-lon'),  n.  [F.,  < L.  columna,  a col- 
umn: see  column .]  One  of  the  three  columns, 
of  twelve  figures  each,  stamped  upon  a rou- 
lette-table. 

colonnette  (kol-o-net'),  «•  [F.,  dim.  of  co- 
lonne : see  colonne.]  A little  column. 

The  facade  . . . with  its  multiple  colonettes  and  pilas- 
ters resembles  a gigantic  organ. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  187. 
colonus  (ko-16'nus),  n. ; pi.  coloni  (-m).  [L.,  a 
husbandman,  a farmer,  colonist,  later  a serf: 
see  colone  and  colony .]  1.  A colonist. — 2. 

Under  the  later  Roman  empire,  a cultivator 
*bound  to  the  soil ; an  agricultural  serf, 
colony  (kol'o-ni),  n. ; pi.  colonies  (-niz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  colonie;  = D.  kolonie  = G.  kolonie  = Dan. 
Sw.  koloni , < F.  colonie  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  colonia , < L. 
colonia , a colony,  < colotins,  a husbandman,  colo- 
nist, < colere,  till,  cultivate,  dwell : see  cult,  culti- 
vate, etc . ] 1 . A company  or  body  of  people  who 
migrate  from  their  native  country  or  home  to  a 
new  province,  country,  or  district,  to  cultivate 
and  inhabit  it,  but  remain  subject  to  or  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  parent  state ; also, 
the  descendants  of  such  settlers  so  long  as  the 
connection  with  the  mother  country  is  retained. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  simple  colony,  which  was 
not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  parent  state  except  in 
religious  matters,  must  be  distinguished  from  a cleruchy 
(which  see).  Among  the  Romans  the  earliest  colonies, 
so  called,  were  merely  garrisons  in  a hostile  territory. 
Later,  colonies  were  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  Rome  ; but  Sylla  restored  the  military  character  to  the 
colony,  which  became  in  general  a foundation  for  the 
benefit  of  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time. 
The  colonists  retained  their  Roman  citizenship,  and  re- 
ceived their  lands  by  lot,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
site  being  subordinated  to  them.  In  American  history 
the  name  is  given  especially  to  the  thirteen  separate  com- 
munities along  the  Atlantic  coast  under  English  rule  which 
combined  in  the  revolution,  and  were  formed  in  1776  into 
the  United  States  of  America.  They  were  (in  geograph- 
ical order)  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  These  were  all  originally  English  colonies 
excepting  New  York  and  Delaware,  which  were  for  a time 
respectively  Dutch  (as  New  Netherland)  and  Swedish  (as 
New  Sweden).  Their  governments  were  by  charter  (in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut),  proprietary 
(in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland),  or  royal  (in 
the  remaining  colonies).  In  each  (except  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  which  chose  their  own  governors)  the 
governor  was  appointed  by  the  crown  or  by  the  proprie- 
taries. The  crown  claimed  a veto  on  legislation,  and  juris- 
diction of  appeals  from  the  court  of  last  resort. 

Once  on  a time  thirteen  famous  colonies  of  the  older 
England  voted  that  they  were  and  ought  to  be  free  and 
independent  States.  By  that  vote  they  ceased,  in  the  sense 
of  a colonial  office,  to  be  English  colonies  any  longer.  In 
the  sense  of  history  they  became  English  colonies  more 
truly  than  before.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  25. 

2.  The  country  or  district  planted  or  colonized. 

This  citie  [Augusta]  was  a Colony  of  the  Romanes,  by 

whom  it  was  for  a long  time  inhabited. 

Cory  at,  Crudities,  I.  97. 

3.  A number  of  persons  of  a particular  nation, 
taken  collectively,  residing  temporarily  or  in- 
definitely in  a foreign  city  or  country:  as,  the 
American  colony  in  Paris. — 4.  A number  of 
animals  or  plants  living  or  growing  colonially. 
Specifically— (a)  In  hot.,  a group  of  (generally  unicellular) 
fungi  or  algse  produced  by  cell-division  from  a common 
parent  cell,  and  adhering  in  groups  or  chains,  sometimes 
held  together  by  an  enveloping  gelatinous  substance,  each 
individual  being  able  to  exist  separately.  ( b ) In  zool.,  a 
polyp-stock,  polypidom,  or  some  similar  aggregate  of  in- 
dividuals : applied  to  various  actinozoans,  hydrozoans,  and 
polyzoans,  to  the  social  or  compound  ascidians,  etc.  Thus, 
a bit  of  living  coral  is  a colony  of  coral  polypites.  See  cut 
under  Coralligena.— Crown  colony,  a colony  in  which 
the  crown  has  the  entire  control  of  the  legislation,  while 
the  administration  is  carried  on  by  public  officers  under 
the  control  of  the  home  government : distinguished  from 
colonies  having  a constitution  and  representative  govern- 
ment. Gibraltar  and  Hongkong  are  examples  of  British 
crown  colonies.—  Old  Colony,  specifically,  the  Plymouth 
Colony  in  Massachusetts,  or  the  region  once  occupied  by 
it : so  called  from  having  been  the  earliest  settlement 
within  the  present  limits  of  Massachusetts. 

colonyt  (kol'o-ni),  v.  t.  [<  colony,  n.]  To  colo- 
nize. Fanshaw.  ^ 

colophany,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  colophony. 
colophene  (kol'o-fen),  n.  [<  coloph(ony)  + 
-enc.]  A viscid,  aromatic  hydrocarbon-oil  ob- 
tained by  the  rapid  distillation  of  colophony, 
or  by  distilling  oil  of  turpentine  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  the  product  being  in  both  cases 
afterward  purified. 

colopholic  (kol-o-fol'ik),  a.  [<  coloph(ony)  + 
-ol  + -ic.]  Derived  from  or  related  to  colo- 
phony: applied  to  one  of  the  acids  present  in 
colophony  . Colopholic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  pinic  acid,  and  is  the  least  soluble  in  alcohol  of 
all  the  colophonic  acids. 
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colophon  (kol'o-fon),  n.  [<  LL.  colophon,  < Gr. 
KOMupiiv,  the  summit,  top,  esp.  in  phrases  like 
KoAotpova  ETUTidhai,  give  the  finishing  stroke,  uo- 
hoipava  enayeiv  t$  Xdy<p,  put  an  end  to  a speech, 
etc.  (imaginatively  explained  by  Strabo  with 
ref.  to  the  city  Koiloipuo  in  Ionia,  because  the 
cavalry  from  that  city  was  “ so  excellent  that 
it  always  decided  the  contest”;  but  see  colo- 
phony) ; prob.  akin  to  L.  columen,  top,  summit: 
see  column.  Cf.  Gr.  Kopvi/ij,  the  head,  top,  high- 
est point,  < Kopvr,  head,  helmet : see  corypha, 
coryphens .]  1 . An  emblematic  device,  or  a note, 
especially  one  relating  to  the  circumstances  of 
production,  as  the  printer’s  or  scribe’s  name, 
place,  and  date,  put  at  the  conclusion  of  a book 
or  manuscript. 

The  colophon  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  a pious  ejacu- 
lation, such  as  “ Laus  Deo  ! ” or  “ Deo  sit  lails  et  gloria  ! " 
. . . or  . . . the  mark  or  device  of  the  printer ; the  seal, 
as  it  were,  solemnly  affixed  to  an  instrument  of  high  im- 
portance, as  a published  book  was  once  thought  to  be. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  170. 
2.  The  end  of  a book ; the  word  “ finis,”  or 
“the  end,”  marking  the  conclusion  of  any 
printed  work. — 3.  [cap.']  [NL.]  In  zool.:  (a) 
A genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Westwood, 
1832.  (5)  A genus  of  arachnidans.  Bev.  0.  F. 
Cambridge,  1874. 

colophone  (kol'o-fon),  n.  Same  as  colophony. 
Fallows. 

Colophonian  (kol-o-fo'ni-an),  a.  [<  Colophon 
(see  colophony)  + -ian.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
dwelling  in,  Colophon,  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia. 

colophonic  (kol-o-fon'ik).  a.  [<  colophony  + 
-ic.]  Derived  from  colophony,  as  certain  res- 
inous acids  called  pininic  acid,  pimaric  acid, 
sylvic  acid,  and  colopholic  acid.  All  these  acids 
are  isomeric,  their  common  formula  being 
C2oH-30^2* 

colophonin  (kol'o-fo-nin),  n.  [<  colophon(y) 
+ -i»2.]  A crystalline  compound,  C10H22O3 
4”  HqO. 

colophonite  (kol'o-fo-nlt),  n.  [<  colophony  + 
-ite*.]  The  name  of  a variety  of  garnet  of  a 
reddish-yellow  or  brown  color,  occurring  in 
coarse  granular  masses : so  called  from  its 
resemblance  in  color  and  luster  to  the  resin 
colophony. 

colophony  (kol'o-fo-ni),  n.  [Formerly  colofo- 
ny  ; sometimes  written  colophany,  after  F.  colo- 
phane,  formerly  colophone,  = Pr.  Pg.  colophonia 
- Sp.  It.  colofonia,  < L.  colophonia  (sc.  resina) 
(NL.  also  colophonium,  > Dan.  kolofonium),  < Gr. 
nolcnpavia  (sc.  pgr  ivy),  Colophonian  resin,  fern, 
of  Kohjipuvioi;  (L.  Colophonius ),  Colophonian,  < 
Kofanpav  (L.  Colophon),  a city  of  Ionia,  prob. 
so  named  from  KoXoipav,  summit,  top  (there 
are  about  thirty  towns  named  Summit  in  the 
United  States) : see  colophon.]  A solid,  amor- 
phous substance,  of  an  amber  or  blackish- 
brown  color,  left  after  distilling  crude  turpen- 
tine with  water ; common  resin,  or  rosin,  it  is 
widely  used  in  the  arts,  especially  in  making  soap  and  the 
cheaper  grades  of  varnish,  and  in  medicine  as  an  ingredi- 
ent of  plasters.  Also  colophone.  [The  word  is  not  now  in 
use  except  as  a hook-word.] 

Colopteridas  (kol-op-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Co- 
lopterus,  1,  + -idee.]  In  Cabanis’s  classification 
of  birds,  a namo  of  the  American  family  Tyran- 
nidee,  embracing  the  t yrant  flycatchers  and  their 
immediate  allies,  as  a group  of  clamatorial  or 
non-oscine  Passeres.  See  l’yrannidw. 

Colopterus  (ko-lop'te-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Cabanis, 
1845),  < Gr.  kbitof,  docked,  curtal,  + nrepov, 
wing,  = E.  feather.]  1.  In  ornith.,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Colopteridce. — 2.  In  en- 
tom.,  a genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Erick- 
son, 1842. 

coloquintt,  »•  [ME.,  < OF.  coloquinte,  F.  colo- 
quinte : see  coloquintida.]  Same  as  coloquintida. 

Cocumber  wilde  and  coloquynt  doo  brese. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

coloquintida  (kol-o-kwin'ti-da),  n.  [=  F.  colo- 
quinte = Sp.  coloquintida  = Pg.  coloquintida,  < 
ML.  coloquintida,  corruption  of  colocynthida, 
prop.  acc.  of  L.  colocynthis,  > E.  colocynth:  see 
colocynth.]  The  colocynth  or  bitter  apple.  See 
colocynth. 

The  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts,  shall 
be  to  him  shortly  as  hitter  as  coloquintida. 

* Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

color,  colour  (kul'or),  n.  [The  second  spelling 
is  still  prevalent  in  England ; early  mod.  E.  col- 
our, color,  colour e,  collour,  < ME.  colour,  colur, 
culur , rarely  color,  < AF.  culur,  OF.  colur,  color, 
colour , coulour,  mod.  F.  couleur  (>  D.  kleur  = 
Dan.  kulor  = Sw.  kulor ) = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  color  (Pg. 
also  contr.  cor)  = It.  colore , < L.  color  (color-), 
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OL.  colos  (cf.  arbor *),  color,  tint,  orig.  a cov- 
ering, from  the  root  of  celare , cover,  hide,  oc- 
cultare,  hide : see  conceal  and  occult . For  the 
transfer  of  sense,  cf.  Gr.  XP0L&,  xp6a>  surface, 
skin,  color.]  1.  Objectively,  that  quality  of  a 
thing  or  appearance  which  is  perceived  by  the 
eye  alone,  independently  of  the  form  of  the 
thing;  subjectively,  a sensation,  or  the  class  of 
sensations,  peculiar  to  the  organ  of  vision,  and 
arising  from  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
proper  stimulus  to  the  sensation  of  color  is  light  radiated 
from  a luminous  body  or  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a 
non-luminous  body ; but  it  can  be  induced  by  other  means, 
as  by  an  electric  shock.  When  a ray  of  white  light  is 
analyzed,  as  by  a prism,  into  parts  each  of  a definite 
wave-length,  the  parts  show  the  colors  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  violet,  which  form  a continuous  spec- 
trum, each  color  shading  gradually  into  the  next.  (See 
light  and  spectrum.)  These  colors  have  been  termed  pri- 
mary or  simple,  though  in  fact  all  color  impressions  are 
psychologically  simple.  If  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  are 
recombined,  white  light  reappears.  Similarly,  if  two  col- 
ors which  lie  near  together  in  the  spectrum  are  mixed 
(for  example,  if  two  rays  of  colored  light  are  thrown  upon 
the  same  spot  so  as  to  be  reflected  from  it  together),  the 
intermediate  colors  are  nearly  produced.  If,  however, 
the  colors  are  taken  farther  and  farther  apart  in  the 
spectrum,  the  mixture  becomes  gradually  whiter  (less 
saturated)  until  two  colors  are  found  which  produce  a sen- 
sation of  colorless  light  or  gray.  If  the  extreme  colors  of 
the  spectrum  are  mixed,  a purple  results.  Those  pairs  of 
colors  which  when  mixed  produce  white  or  gray  light  are 
called  complementary  or  antagonistic  colors;  such  are 
red  and  verdigris,  orange  and  greenish  blue,  vellow  and 
blue,  green-yellow  and  violet,  green  and  purple,  bluish 
green  and  carmine.  The  sensations  produced  by  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  however,  vary  with 
the  intensity  of  the  light:  thus,  with  increased  illu- 
mination the  spectrum  is  seen  as  red,  yellow,  and 
blue;  with  decreased  illumination,  as  red,  green,  and 
violet.  If,  instead  of  mixing  spectral  colors,  colored  pig- 
ments are  mixed,  very  different  results  are  obtained  : 
thus,  while  spectral  blue  and  yellow  produce  white,  blue 
and  yellow  pigments  produce  green.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  blue  pigment  absorbs  nearly  all  the  yellow 
and  red  light,  while  the  yellow  pigment  absorbs  the  blue 
and  violet  light,  so  that  only  the  green  remains  to  he  re- 
flected. Colors  vary  in  chroma  or  saturation,  that  is,  in 
freedom  from  admixture  of  white  light;  in  brightness  or 
luminosity  ; and  in  color  tone  or  hue,  which  roughly  cor- 
responds to  the  mean  wave-length  of  the  light  emitted. 
The  numbers  which  measure  these  quantities,  as  well  aB 
any  other  system  of  three  numbers  for  defining  colors, 
are  called  constants  of  color.  Blacks,  whites,  and  grays 
are  not  regarded  in  psychology  as  colors  ; but  white  and 
black  objects  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  colored,  al- 
though the  former  reflect  and  the  latter  absorb  all  the 
rays  of  light  without  separating  them  into  colors  properly 
so  called. 

2.  In  painting:  (a)  The  general  effect  of  all 
the  hues  entering  into  the  composition  of  a 
picture,  (b)  An  effect  of  brilliancy  combined 
with  harmony : said  either  of  a work  in  differ- 
ent colors  or  of  a work  in  monochrome,  or  of 
an  engraving:  as,  the  picture  has  no  color ; the 
engraving  is  full  of  color . 

Though  there  is  no  colour,  strictly  speaking,  in  an  en- 
graving consisting  merely  of  black  and  white  lines,  yet  the 
term  is  often  . . . applied  to  an  engraving  which  is  supposed, 
from  the  varied  character  of  its  lines  and  the  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  to  convey  the  idea  of  varied  local  colour 
as  seen  in  a painting.  Chatto,  Wood  Engraving,  p.  213. 

3.  Any  distinguishing  hue,  or  the  condition  of 
having  a distinguishing  hue  — that  is,  a hue  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  prevails  among  objects 
of  the  kind  concerned,  whether  the  prevailing 
hue  he  positive,  as  green,  or  neutral  or  negative, 
as  white  or  black;  hence,  («)  in  a picture  or 
view,  or  in  a fabric  or  other  material  dyed  or 
painted,  any  hue,  especially  a pure  tint  (often 
implying  a vivid  one),  other  than  black  and 
white;  (b)  in  human  beings,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  white  races,  a hue  or  complexion 
other  than  white,  and  especially  black ; (c)  in 
bot.,  any  hue  except  green.  See  colored,  2. — 4. 
The  natural  hue  of  the  face ; a red  or  reddish 
tint ; flush ; blush ; complexion  in  general. 

But  aye  she  drank  the  cauld  water, 

To  keep  her  colour  fine. 

Fair  Annie  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  201). 

Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  colour,  and  has 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

My  colour  came  and  went  several  times  with  indignation. 

Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  ii.  3. 

5.  That  which  is  used  for  coloring;  a pigment; 
paint. 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fixed,  the  colour’s 

Not  dry.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  3. 

By  mixing  his  colours  with  white,  the  artist  obtains  his 
tints.  By  mixing  colours  with  colours , lie  produces  com- 
pound colours,  or  hues ; and  by  mixing  colours  or  tints  with 
black,  he  gets  shades. 

Salter’s  Field’s  Chromatography,  p.  27. 

6.  pi . (a)  A flag,  ensign,  or  standard,  such  as 
is  borne  in  a military  body,  or  by  a ship : so 
called  from  being  usually  marked  by  a partic- 
ular combination  of  colors : sometimes  used  as 
a singular  noun.  See  flag2. 
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I thought  I should  have  had  a tomb  hung  round 
With  tatter’d  colours,  broken  spears. 

Lust's  Dominion,  iv.  6. 
An  author  compares  a ragged  coin  to  a tattered  colours. 

Addison. 

The  national  colors  were  waving  in  all  directions. 

0.  W.  Holmes , Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  26. 

0>)  A distinctive  marking  by  color  or  colors,  as 
of  a badge  or  dress ; specially  colored  insignia ; 
hence,  any  symbol  or  mark  of  identification: 
as,  the  colors  of  a party ; the  colors  of  a boxer ; 
the  colors  of  a rider  or  an  owner  in  a horse- 
race. 

In  whate  countre  thay  kaire  that  knyghttes  myghte  knawe 
Iche  kynge  be  his  colours. 

Morte  Arthur e (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2304. 

7f.  An  ornament  of  style. 

Figures  of  poetrie, 

Or  coloures  of  rethorik. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  859. 

8.  Kind;  sort;  variety;  character;  description. 

Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this 

colour.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

He  [Henry  VIII.]  could  send  Cromwell  to  the  block  the 
moment  he  discovered  that  lie  was  pursuing  designs  of  a 
colour  which  did  not  recommend  itself  to  him. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  244. 

9.  Appearance;  aspect. 

Nothing  is  further  from  colour  or  ground  of  truth,  than 
that  which  you  write  of  Sir  Robert  Drury’s  going  to  mass. 

Donne,  Letters,  xxxii. 
A business  difference  between  communes  will  take  on 
much  the  same  colour  as  a dispute  between  diggers  in  the 
lawless  West,  and  will  lead  as  directly  to  the  arbitrament 
of  blows.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  479. 

10.  That  which  serves  to  hide  the  real  char- 
acter of  something  and  give  a false  appearance ; 
mere  appearance;  false  show;  pretense;  guise. 

Why  hunt  I then  for  colour  or  excuse  ? 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L 267. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 

I have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  2. 
My  father  instantly  clapped  his  hand  on  my  uncle  Toby’s 
mouth,  under  colour  of  whispering  in  his  ear. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  29. 
nt.  Reason ; ground ; especially,  good  reason ; 
excuse. 

The  most  colour  of  comparison  is  in  the  other  twaine. 
. . . And  thus  as  I said,  in  these  two  things  may  you 
catche  most  colour  to  compare  the  wealthy  mans  merite 
with  the  merite  of  tribulation. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  50. 
I have  the  wars  for  my  colour , and  my  pension  shall 
seem  the  more  reasonable.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

What  has  Aecius  done,  to  be  destroy’d  ? 

At  least,  I would  have  a colour. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iv.  3. 
Did  I attempt  her  with  a thread-bare  name, 
Un-napt  with  meritorious  actions, 

She  might  with  colour  disallow  my  suit. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  1. 

12.  An  apparent  or  prima  facie  right,  pretext, 
or  ground : especially  used  in  legal  phraseology, 
and  commonly  implying  falsity  or  some  defect 
of  strict  right : as,  to  extort  money  under  color 
of  office ; to  hold  possession  under  color  of  title. 

Finding  no  colour  to  detaine  me,  they  dismiss'd  me 
with  much  pitty  of  my  ignorance. 

Evelyn , Diary,  Dec.  25,  1657. 
[He]  went  also  to  the  houses  of  those  few  families  planted 
there,  and  forced  some  of  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  though  he  had  no  color  of  title  to  that 
place.  Winthrop , Hist.  New  England,  II.  170. 

13.  In  mining,  a particle  or  scale  of  gold,  as 
shown  when  auriferous  gravel  or  sand  is  panned 
or  washed  out  with  the  batea  or  horn-spoon. 
[Cordilleran  mining  region.]  — 14.  In  pliren., 
one  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  its  supposed 
function  being  that  of  giving  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving colors  or  of  distinguishing  their  shades. 
— 15.  In  her.  See  tincture. — 16.  Animation; 
vividness. 

Ho  couthe  kyndliche  with  colour  discriue, 

Yf  alle  the  worlde  were  whit  other  swanwhitalle  thynges? 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  214. 

17.  In  music:  (a)  The  various  rhythmic,  me- 
lodic, or  harmonic  characteristics  in  a composi- 
tion which  constitute  its  individuality,  as  varia- 
tions in  rhythm,  melodic  decorations  or  figures, 
intentional  discords,  etc.  The  use  of  the  term  is 
traceable  to  the  early  use  of  colored  lines  to  assist  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  neumse,  and  also  of  colored  notes  and 
other  signs  in  the  mensural-music.  (&)  The  timbre  or 
quality  of  a musical  tone.  See  timbre Absorp- 

tion of  color.  See  absorption.— Accidental  colors, 
acoustic  color,  adjective  color.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Application  colors.  Same  as  spirit  colors.— Artists’ 
colors,  the  finer  and  more  expensive  colors  used  by  artists, 
in  distinction  from  the  coarser  colors  used  by  house- 
painters.— Body  color.  See  body-color.— Brass-color. 
See  brass!. — Broken  colors.  See  broken. — Cake-color. 
See  water-color,  below.— Coal-tar  colors.  See  coal-tar. 
— Color  in  pleadingt,  in  law,  a false  statement  pleaded 
by  the  defendant,  from  which  the  plaintiff  seems  to  have 
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an  apparent  but  not  a sufficient  right,  the  object  being  to 
lay  a foundation  for  matter  in  avoidance  of  it. — Color  Of 
Office,  the  semblance  of  right  by  which  a sheriff  or  other 
officer  assumes  to  do  that  which  the  law  does  not  really 
authorize.  It  implies  an  illegal  act. — Color  of  title, 
semblance  or  appearance  of  title,  irrespective  of  its  va- 
lidity. According  to  the  stricter  authorities,  to  give  color 
of  title  the  instrument  should  be  good  in  form,  identify 
the  property,  profess  to  convey  it,  and  be  duly  executed; 
and  in  such  case  possession  under  it  may  ripen  into  per- 
fect title,  irrespective  of  the  void  or  voidable  character 
of  the  instrument. — Confluent  colors.  See  confluent. — 
Distemper  colors,  colors  ground  in  water  to  a creamy 
consistency,  to  which  is  added  a sizing  of  glue  or  white 
of  egg  to  make  them  adhere  to  the  surface  to  which  they 
are  applied.  They  are  generally  used  for  decorating 
plastered  walls  or  ceilings.  Also  called  fresco  colors. — 
Dry  color,  any  dry  pigment  suitable  for  grinding  in  a 
medium  to  be  used  in  painting. — Ecclesiastical  colors, 
liturgical  colors,  colors  for  vestments,  and  for  hangings 
of  the  altar,  sanctuary,  pulpit,  etc.,  varying  according  to 
the  festival,  the  season,  or  the  kind  of  office.  According 
to  the  Roman  sequence  of  colors,  white,  as  the  color  of 
purity  and  joy,  is  used  on  the  festivals  of  Christ,  the  Vir- 
gin, angels,  and  saints  not  martyrs,  and  at  marriages ; red, 
as  the  color  of  blood,  on  the  feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross  and 
of  martyrs,  and  also  at  Whitsuntide  with  reference  to  the 
tongues  of  fire  (Acts  ii.  3) ; violet  or  purple,  as  the  peniteri- 
tial  color,  in  Advent,  Septuagesima,  etc.,  Lent,  and  on  vi- 
gils, etc. ; green,  the  prevailing  color  of  natural  vegetation, 
and  symbolic  of  hope,  on  days  and  during  seasons  not 
otherwise  distinguished,  especially  from  Trinity  to  Advent 
Sunday,  both  exclusive ; black,  on  Good  Friday,  at  funerals, 
and  at  services  for  the  departed.  These  colors  are  widely 
used  in  Anglican  churches  also,  though  less  frequently  for 
vestments  than  for  hangings.  Some  Anglican  churches 
have  revived  the  old  English  or  Sarum  colors,  namely, 
red  as  the  ordinary  Sunday  color,  as  a penitential  color 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Even,  and  Whit- 
sun Even,  and  also  on  the  same  days  as  in  the  Roman  use ; 
white,  throughout  Eastertide ; yellow,  for  feasts  of  con- 
fessors ; blue,  indifferently  with  green  ; and  brown  or 
gray  with  violet,  for  penitential  seasons.  In  the  Greek 
Church  vestments,  etc.,  of  various  colors  are  used,  but 
there  is  no  fixed  or  habitual  sequence  as  in  the  West,  ex- 
cept that  red  is  preferred  for  Lent.— Fast  colors,  those 
colors  which  do  not  wash  out  or  fade  easily  from  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

The  name  of  fast  colours  is  given  to  those  which  resist 
the  action  of  light,  air,  water,  alcohol,  dilute  acids  and 
alkalis,  and  of  weak  hypochlorites  and  soap  solution. 

Calvert,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  19. 

Fresco  colors.  Same  as  distemper  colors  (which  see, 
above). — Fundamental  color,  a color  which  is  regarded, 
in  theory  or  practice,  as  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
system  of  color  sensations.  Also  called  primary  color. — 
General  color,  in  painting,  the  effect  in  combination  of 
all  the  hues  or  tones  appearing  in  a picture. — Gradation 
Of  color,  the  continuous  variation  of  the  color-sensations 
excited  by  the  different  parts  of  a surface. — Gralning- 
COlors,  colors  ground  in  linseed-oil  with  the  addition  of 
a small  amount  of  wax  to  prevent  their  spreading  when 
manipulated  with  a graining-comb  to  imitate  the  grain- 
ing of  various  woods. — Ground  color.  See  ground!,  10 
(a). — High  color,  (a)  A hue  which  excites  intensely  chro- 
matic color-sensations,  (b)  Redness  of  the  complexion. 

— Intense  color,  a high  color.— Japan  colors,  colors 
ground  in  a medium  called  japan.  They  are  used  by 
coach-  and  car-painters,  and  are  often  called  coach-colors. 
They  are  thinned  with  turpentine  before  using,  and  dry 
dead  or  flat,  that  is,  without  any  gloss.  They  are  after- 
ward varnished,  which  brings  out  the  brilliancy  of  color. 

— Law  Of  color,  the  principle  that  every  color  of  the 
spectrum  can  be  matched  by  a mixture  of  some  two  out 
of  three  colors,  namely,  the  scarlet  vermilion  of  the 
spectrum  at  wave-length  0.639  (Angstrom),  the  pure  blue 
of  the  spectrum  at  wave-length  0.464,  and  a green  a little 
more  intense  than  the  pure  green  of  the  spectrum  at 
wave-length  0.524,  except  only  that  the  green  of  the  spec- 
trum contains  a little  of  both  red  and  blue. — Liturgical 
colors.  See  ecclesiastical  colors,  above.— Local  color, 
(a)  In  painting,  the  hue,  or  combination  of  hues,  special 
to  any  object  or  part.  ( b ) A general  system  of  light  and 
shadow  upon  which  the  modeling  and  tinting  of  details 
is  executed ; chiaroscuro. 

Local  colour  in  all  the  black  and  white  arts  means  the 
translation  of  all  hues  into  their  relative  degrees  of  gray. 

Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  424. 
(c)  Distinct  characteristics,  peculiarities,  or  individuality : 
said  of  a place,  a country,  a period,  etc. 

One  [tower]  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  wall  [of  Chester] 
and  the  other  connected  with  it  by  a short,  crumbling 
ridge  of  masonry,  they  contribute  to  a positive  jumble  of 
local  color.  U.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  11. 

Hence — (d)  Analogous  characteristics  in  a literary  compo- 
sition.— LOW  color,  one  of  little  chromatic  intensity. 

— Mixture  Of  colors,  the  throwing  of  different  color- 
stimuli  (ether  waves  of  different  wave-length)  upon  the 
same  point  of  the  retina.  It  results  either  in  the  sensa- 
tion of  an  intermediate  color,  or  in  that  of  gray  (mix- 
ture of  antagonistic  colors),  and  may  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  rotating  disks  of  variously  colored  cardboard,  by 
superposing  parts  of  two  spectra,  by  reflection,  double  re- 
fraction, irradiation,  etc. — Moist  color.  See  water-color, 
below.— Neutral  color,  a color  which  matches  a mixture 
of  white  and  black.—  Oil-color,  a pigment  of  any  kind 
ground  in  linseed-  or  poppy-oil.  The  former  oil  is  gener- 
ally used  for  house-paints,  the  latter  for  artists’  colors. — 
Persons  of  color,  specifically,  persons  having  any  pro- 
portion, however  small,  of  African  blood. 

Marriages  between  white  men  and  women  of  colour  are 
by  no  means  rare.  M'Culloch,  Geog.  Diet. , Brazil. 

Positive  colors,  those  colors  which  are  unbroken  by  such 
accidents  as  affect  neutral  colors. — Primary  colors,  (a) 
The  seven  colors  into  which  Newton  arbitrarily  divided 
the  spectrum.  See  def.  1,  above.  (5)  The  colors  red,  yel- 
low, and  blue,  from  the  mixture  of  which  it  was  errone- 
ously supposed  (from  the  facts  of  the  mechanical  mixture 
of  pigments)  all  other  colors  could  be  produced,  (c)  The 
red,  green,  and  violet  light  of  the  spectrum,  from  the 
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mixture  of  which  all  other  colors  can  be  produced.  Also 
called  fundamental  colors.— Pulp-colors,  the  name  given 
by  paper-stainers  and  calico-printers  to  colors  ground  in 
water.— Pure  color,  (a)  A color  produced  by  homoge- 
neous light.  (6)  Any  very  brilliant  or  decided  color,  (c) 
In  painting,  color  in  which  each  hue  is  lighted  or  shaded 
only  with  a modification  of  itself,  and  not  with  a totally 
different  hue.  Thus,  a brick  wall  painted  in  pure  color  will 
be  red  in  both  sunlight  and  shadow,  as  distinguished  from 
a representation  of  such  a wall  as  red  in  the  sun,  and  blue, 
gray,  or  brown  in  the  shade.— Secondary  colors.  See 
secondary. — Spirit  colors,  certain  colors  obtained  in  cal- 
ico-printing, so  called  from  the  use  of  “spirits,”  the  tech- 
nical name  for  the  acid  solutions  of  tin,  in  applying  the 
colors.  Also  called  application  colors.—  Subjective  col- 
ors. Same  as  accidental  colors  (which  see,  under  acc iden- 
tat).—  Substantive  color.  See  adjective  color,  under 
adjective. — To  cast  color t,  to  lose  color ; change  color. 

He  cast  al  his  colour  and  bi-com  pale. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 881. 
To  Change  color,  to  turn  red  or  pale : said  of  a person. 

Canst  thou  quake  and  change  thy  colour  ? 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  5. 
To  fear  no  colorst,  to  fear  no  enemy : probably  at  first 
a military  expression.  B.  Jonson;  Swift. 

I can  tell  thee  where  that  saying  was  oorn,  of,  I fear  no 
colours.  . . . In  the  wars.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5. 

To  match  colors,  to  find  colors  which  produce  the  same 
color-sensations.— Td  show  one’s  colors,  to  declare  one’s 
opinions,  sentiments,  or  intentions.— Tube-colors,  oil- 
colors  put  up  in  collapsible  tin  tubes,  for  the  use  of  artists. 
— Varnish  colors,  a class  of  colors  used  in  glass-painting. 
They  are  soft,  and  form  when  applied  a kind  of  glaze  upon 
the  surface  of  the  glass. — Vitrifiable  colors,  the  oxids  of 
various  metals  ground  to  a paste  in  a medium,  usually  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  used  for  decorating  pottery.  The  colors 
are  developed  by  being  fused  on  the  ware  at  a high  tem- 
perature in  a kiln. — Water-color,  (a)  A pigment  ground 
in  water  containing  a small  amount  of  glue,  glycerin, 
honey,  or  molasses,  to  cause  it  to  bind  and  adhere  to  the 
surface  on  which  it  is  applied.  When  pressed  into  molds 
and  thoroughly  dried,  they  are  called  cake-colors  ; but  when 
sold  in  the  form  of  a stiff  paste  they  are  called  moist  col- 
ors. (b)  A painting  done  in  such  pigments. — Young- 
Helmholtz  theory  Of  color  [named  for  Thomas  Young 
(1773-1829),  who,  however,  only  suggested  the  theory,  and 
Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand  von  Helmholtz  (1821-1894)], 
the  doctrine  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  nerves  in  the 
retina,  giving  the  primary  sensations  of  red,  green,  and 
violet,  and  that  all  other  color-sensations  are  due  to  the 
simultaneous  excitation  of  two  kinds  of  nerves  or  of  all 
three.  = Syn.  1.  Shade,  Tint,  etc.  See  hue!. — io.  Plea, 
pretext,  semblance,  disguise. 

color,  colour  (kul'or),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
colloure , colour e;  < ME.  colour  en,  color en,  < OF. 
colorer , F.  colorer  = Sp.  Pg.  colorar  (Pg.  also 
corar)  = It.  color  arc,  color  (cf.  F.  colorier,  OF. 
colorir  (>  D.  kleuren  = G.  colorier  en  = Dan. 
kolorere  = Sw.  kolorera)  = Sp.  Pg.  colorear  and 
colorir  = It.  colorir e,  color,  paint,  adorn),  < L. 
color  are,  give  a color  to,  color,  < color,  color; 
see  color,  n.  Cf.  colorish,]  I.  trans.  1.  To  give 
or  apply  a color  to ; change  or  alter  the  color 
or  hue  of ; dye ; tinge ; paint ; stain. 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter’s  hat  [that  is,  with 
smoke].  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Figuratively — (a)  To  cause  to  appear  differ- 
ent from  the  reality ; give  a specious  appear- 
ance to  ;•  set  in  a fair  light ; palliate ; excuse ; 
make  plausible. 

He  colours  the  falsehood  of  ASneas  by  an  express  com- 
mand of  Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  ASneid. 

We  have  scarce  heard  of  an  insurrection  that  was  not 
coloured  with  grievances  of  the  highest  kind. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

(b)  To  give  a special  character  or  distinguish- 
ing quality  to,  analogous  to  color  in  a material 
object. 

Most  [writings]  display  the  individual  peculiarities  of 
their  authors,  and  are  colored  by  personal  feelings. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  233. 
Coloring  matter,  any  element  from  which  the  color  of 
natural  objects  is  derived,  or  any  substance  employed  in 
the  arts  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  color.— Coloring 
tool,  in  seal-engraving,  a tool  used  for  cutting  color-lines 
upon  the  field  of  work.  It  has  two  cutting  edges  ; one, 
placed  in  a line  already  cut,  serves  as  a gage  to  fix  the 
distance  of  the  next  line. — To  color  (a  stranger’s)  goodst, 
to  allow  him  to  enter  goods  at  the  custom-house  in  one's 
name,  to  avoid  the  alien’s  duty : said  of  a freeman. 

The  said  marchants  slial  not  allow  any  man  which  is 
not  of  their  company,  nor  filial  not  colour  his  goods  and 
marchandize  vnder  their  company. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  1. 174. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  red  in  the  face; 
flush ; blush : as,  he  colored  from  bashfulness : 
often  followed  by  up. 

“If  you  believed  it  impossible  to  be  true,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, colouring  with  astonishment  and  disdain,  “I  won- 
der you  took  the  trouble  of  coming  so  far.” 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  301. 

colorability,  colourability  (kuKor-a-biTi-ti), 

n.  [<  colorable,  colourable : see  -bility.~]  1 . The 
power  of  absorbing  or  receiving  color. 

The  colourability  of  the  lichens  is  not  a property  of  these 
plants  as  a whole. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  376. 

2.  Speciousness;  plausibility. 


colorable  1111  color-line 


colorable,  colourable  (kul'or-a-bl),  a.  [<  color, 
colour,  + -able,  after  LL.  colorabilis,  ehromatie 
(in  music),  < L.  colorare,  color:  see  color,  «.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  colored;  capable  of  being 
dyed,  painted,  tinged,  or  stained. — 2.  Specious ; 
plausible ; giving  an  appearance  of  right,  fair- 
ness, or  fitness,  especially  a false  appearance : 
as,  a colorable  pretext;  a colorable  excuse.  ■ 
Among  the  many  curious  objections  which  have  ap- 
peared against  the  proposed  constitution,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  the  least  colourable  is  derived  from  the 
want  of  some  provision  respecting  the  debts  due  to  the 
United  States.  A.  Hamilton , Federalist,  No.  84. 

Every  one  hastened  to  urge  some  former  service  or 
some  present  necessity  as  a colorable  plea  for  obtaining  a 
grant  of  some  of  the  suppressed  lands. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  362. 
His  wives  — the  deadly-lively  sort  of  ladies  whose  por- 
traits are,  if  not  a justification,  at  least  a colourable  occa- 
sion for  understanding  the  readiness  with  which  he  [Henry 
VIII.]  put  them  away. 

Stubbs , Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  247. 
=Syn.  2.  Specious , Plausible , etc.  See  ostensible. 

colorableness,  colourableness  (kul ' or  - a,  - bl  - 

nes),  n.  Speciousness;  plausibleness'.’ 

colorably,  colourably  (kul'or-a-bli),  adv.  Spe- 
ciously; plausibly. 

Elisha’s  servant,  Gehazi,  a bribing  brother,  he  came 
colorably  to  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

Latimer , 2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1650. 

Colorado  beetle.  See  beetle 2. 
coloradoite  (kol-o-ra'do-It),  n.  [<  Colorado 
(seedef.)  + - ite 2.]  A native  tellurid  of  mercury, 
a rare  metallic  mineral,  found  in  Colorado, 
colorant  (kul'or-ant),  n.  [<  L.  coloran{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  colorare,  color:  see  color,  r.]  A coloring 
matter. 

This  wonderful  colorant  [rosaniline]  may  be  constituted 
by  the  action  of  almost  any  of  the  oxidizing  agents  known 
in  chemistry  upon  aniline.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  207. 

colorate  (kul'or-at),  a.  [<  L.  coloratus,  pp.  of 
colorare,  color:  see  color,  i\]  Colored;  dyed 
or  tinged  with  some  color.  [Rare.] 

Had  the  tunicles  and  humours  of  the  eye  been  colorate. 

May,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

coloration  (kul-o-ra'shon),  n.  [=  P.  coloration 
= Sp.  color aciori' = It.  colorazione,  < L.  as  if  *co- 
loratio(n-),  < colorare,  pp.  coloratus,  color:  see 
color,  ».  J 1.  The  art  or  practice  of  coloring,  or 
the  state  of  being  colored ; a coloring. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  increase  of  the  aper- 
ture of  object-glasses  was  the  coloration  of  the  image  pro- 
duced. Whewell. 

2.  Specifically,  the  special  character  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  colors  and  colored  marks  on  a 
surface ; au  arrangement  of  colors. 

The  slender  whip-snakes  are  rendered  almost  invisible 
as  they  glide  among  the  foliage  by  a similar  coloration. 

A.  M.  Wallace , Nat.  Select.,  p.  54. 

colorational  (kul-o-ra'shon-al),  a.  [<  colora- 
tion + -al.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  dependent 
on  color : as,  colorational  changes, 
colorature  (kul'or-a-tur),  n.  [=  G.  coloraturen 
= Dan.  koloratur,  < It.  coloratura,  < LL.  as  if 
* coloratura  (cf.  colorabilis:  see  colorable),  < L. 
colorare,  pp.  coloratus,  color:  see  color,  «.]  A 
general,  term  for  runs,  trills,  and  other  florid 
decorations  in  vocal  music,  in  which  single  syl- 
lables of  the  words  are  to  be  sung  to  two  or 
more  tones.  Also  called  coloring. 
color-bearer  (kul  ,qr-bar//er),  n.  One  who 
bears  a flag ; au  officer  or  a soldier  who  carries 
the  colors. 

color-blind  (kul'or-blind),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  In- 
capable of  perceiving  certain  colors.  See  color- 
blindness. 

Some  men  are  verse-deaf  as  others  are  color-blind. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  273. 
II.  n.  One  who  is  incapable  of  accurately 
distinguishing  colors,  or  certain  colors;  such 
persons  collectively. 

Another  engineer  had  hy  some  oversight  not  been  test- 
ed in  his  division,  and  this  led  to  his  examination  and  . . . 
conviction  by  the  writer  as  a color-blind. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  438. 

color-blindness  (kul'or-blmd^nes),  n.  Incapa- 
city for  perceiving  colors,  independent  of  the 
capacity  for  distinguishing  light  and  shade,  and 
form.  It  is  not  a mere  incapacity  for  distinguishing 
colors  (for  this  might  be  due  to  want  of  training),  but  ail 
absence  or  great  weakness  of  the  sensations  upon  which  the 
power  of  distinguishing  colors  must  be  founded.  Color- 
blindness may  be  total,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all  per- 
ception of  colors  as  such,  independently  of  light  and  shade, 
all  colors  appearing  simply  as  shades;  or  partial,  the  en- 
tire or  partial  inability  to  distinguish  particular  colors 
independently  of  difference  of  light  and  shade.  The  most 
common  form  of  the  latter  defect  is  the  inability  to  per- 
ceive red  as  a distinct  color,  red  objects  being  confounded 
with  gray  or  green,  and  next  in  frequency  is  the  inability 
to  perceive  green.  The  color  which  to  a normal  eye  is 
complementary  to  the  defective  color  appears  as  gray; 
and  a mixture  of  white  and  black  (gray)  of  the  proper 
luminosity  certainly  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  color- 


blind from  the  defective  color  (red  or  green).  The  results 
of  statistical  inquiries  as  to  the  prevalence  of  color-blind- 
ness show  its  existence  in  from  2 to  6 per  cent,  of  males, 
while  among  women  the  number  of  cases  seems  to  be 
considerably  under  1 per  cent.  Also  called  daltonism  and 
^ achromatopsia . 

color-box  (kul'or-boks),  n.  1.  A portable  box 
for  holding  artists’  colors,  brushes,  etc.— 2. 
Au  instrument,  invented  by  Maxwell,  for  mix- 
ing the  light  of  any  three  portions  of  the  spec- 
trum in  any  required  proportions, 
color-chart  (kuDor-chart),  n.  A variously  col- 
ored surface  with  linos  of  reference  to  facilitate 
the  identification  of  colors, 
color-circle  (kuTor-sertkl),  n.  An  arrange- 
ment of  the  hues  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet,  and  purple,  in  this  order,  about  the 
circumference  of  a circle, 
color-combination  (kul'or-kom-bi-na/'shon),  n. 
A juxtaposition  of  colors, 
color-comparator  (kul'or-kom//pa-ra-tor),  n. 
An  apparatus  used  in  comparing 'tints  of  the 
same  color. 

color-cone  (kul'or-kcm),  n.  An  arrangement 
of  colors  in  a double  cone,  the  vertices  black 
and  white,  the  axis  gray,  every  circumference 
a color-circle,  and  the  intermediate  parts  de- 
creasing in  saturation  from  without  inward, 
color-contrast  (kul'gr-kon//trast),  n.  A con- 
trast of  colors. 

color-cylinder  (kul'or-siKin-der),  n.  A regu- 
lar arrangement  of  colors  in  a cylinder,  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  color-cone, 
color-diagram  (kuror-dFa-gram),  n.  A dia- 
gram in  which  the  colors  are  laid  down  upon  an 
exact  system — Newton’s  color-diagram,  a plane 
diagram  in  which  any  four  points  are  chosen  arbitrarily 
to  represent  any  four  colors,  and  the  other  points  in  the 
plane  represent  the  other  colors,  in  such  a manner  that 
the  colors  produced  by  the  mixture  of  any  two  colors  lie 
invariably  on  one  right  line. 

color-doctor  (kul/qr-dok//tqr),  n . In  calico- 
printing , a ruler  or  blade  having  a slight  recip- 
rocating motion,  placed  in  contact  with  the  en- 
graved roll  to  distribute  the  coloring  material, 
colored,  coloured  (kul'ord),  p.  a.  [<  color , col- 
our, + -ed2.~\  1.  Having  a color ; dyed ; tinged ; 
painted  or  stained. — 2.  Having  a distinguish- 
ing hue.  (a)  Having  some  other  hue  than  white  or 
black,  especially  a bright  or  vivid  hue,  as  red,  purple, 
blue,  etc. ; as,  a colored  ribbon. 

Several  fragments  of  gold,  colour'd  silk,  and  linen  were 
also  found,  the  relics  of  the  regal  dress  in  which  it  was 
customary  ...  to  inter  kings.  Fair  holt,  I.  62,  note. 

Take  my  colour’d  hat  and  cloak.  Shak. , T.  of  the  S. , i.  1. 

(6)  In  bot.,  of  any  hue  but  green : as,  a colored  leaf,  (c) 
Having  a dark  or  black  color  of  the  skin  ; black  or  mu- 
latto ; specifically,  in  the  United  States,  belonging  wholly 
or  partly  to  the  African  race ; having  or  partaking  of  the 
color  of  the  negro.  In  census-tables,  etc.,  the  term  is 
often  used  to  include  Indians,  Chinese,  etc. 

What  practical  security  has  the  colored  citizen  for  his 
right  [of  suffrage]?  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  387. 

Hence  — ( d ) Of  or  pertaining  to  the  negroes,  or  to  persons 
partly  of  negro  origin ; as,  the  colored  vote. 

3.  Having  a specious  appearance ; deceptive : 
as,  a colored  statement. — Colored  glass.  See  glass. 
— Colored  light,  a mixture  of  a nitrate  or  chlorate  with 
charcoal  and  sulphur,  or  other  ingredients  that  burn  with 
a bright-colored  flame,  used  for  night-signals  and  military 
and  pyrotechnic  purposes.  The  salts  chiefly  used  to  give 
colored  flames  are  barium  chlorate,  which  imparts  a green 
color ; strontium  nitrate,  red ; sodium  chlorid  or  nitrate, 
yellow  ; potassium  chlorid  or  nitrate,  violet. 

color-equation  (kul'or-e-kwa/zhon),  n.  An 
equation  in  which  the’diiferent  terms  added  to- 
gether represent  lights  which  impinge  simul- 
taneously upon  the  retina,  and  in  which  the 
sign  of  equality  implies  the  exact  matching  of 
the  colors  of  the  light  on  the  two  sides, 
colorer,  colourer  (kul'or-er),  n.  One  who  uses 
colors:  as,  painters  and  colorers.  [Often  used 
with  a suggestion  of  merely  mechanical  work.] 

color-guard  (kul'or-gard),  n.  In  the  United 
States  army,  a guard  attached  to  each  infantry 
regiment,  having  charge  of  the  national  and 
regimental  colors.  It  is  composed  of  a ser- 
geant, who  is  color-hearer,  and  two  privates. 
The  color-hearer  carries  the  national  flag;  if 
a regimental  flag  is  also  paraded,  it  is  carried 
by  a second  sergeant. 

colorific  (kul-o-rif'ik),  a.  [=  F.  colorifique  = 
Pg.  It.  colorifico , < L.  color,  color,  4-  -ficus,  < 
facer e,  make.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  pro- 
ducing colors,  dyes,  or  hues ; able  to  give  color 
or  tint  to  other  bodies. — 2.  Pertaining  to  color 
or  color-sensations. 

The  several  rays  do  not  suffer  any  change  in  their  col- 
orific qualities.  Sir  I.  Newton,  Opticks. 

The  refrangibility  of  calorific  rays  cannot  extend  much 
beyond  that  of  colorific  light. 

W.  Herschel,  quoted  in  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1880,  p.  568. 


Colorific  intensity,  the  chroma  of  a color-sensation,  or 
^its  departure  from  a neutral  tint. 

colorimeter  (kul-o-rim'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  colori- 
metry, < L.  color,  color,  + metrum , measure.] 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  strength  of 
colors,  especially  of  dyes.  It  consists  essentially  of 
two  glass  tubes  of  the  same  size,  placed  side  by  side  on  a 
stand.  They  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  15 
inches  high,  and  graduated.  A standard  solution  of  the 
color  is  placed  in  one  tube,  and  in  the  other  is  placed  a 
solution  of  the  sample  to  be  tested.  To  the  darker  solu- 
tion enough  water  is  added  to  bring  both  solutions  to  the 
same  depth  of  color,  and  from  this  is  calculated  the 
strength  of  the  tested  sample. 

colorimetric  (kuFq-ri-met'rik),  a.  [<  colorime- 
try + -ic.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  colorime- 
ter or  colorimetry. 

colorimetry  (kul-o-rim'e-tri),  n.  [As  colorime- 
ter + -y3]  Tfie  determination  of  the  strength 
of  colors,  especially  of  dyes,  hy  means  of  a col- 
orimeter. 

colorine  (kul'or-in),  n.  [<  color  + -me2.]  A 
dry  alcoholic  extract  of  madder,  consisting  es- 
sentially of  alizarin,  purpurin,  fatty  matter, 
and  other  substances  soluble  in  alcohol,  present 
*in  garancine. 

coloring,  colouring  (kuDor-mg),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  color,  colour,  y.]  1.  The  act  or  art  of  ap- 

plying or  combining  colors,  as  in  painting.— 

2.  A combination  of  color;  tints  or  hues  col- 
lectively; effect  of  a combination  of  tints,  as 
in  a picture  or  natural  landscape. 

The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o’er  man’s  mortality. 

Wordsworth,  Immortality,  st.  10. 

3.  A particular  use  of  color,  or  style  of  combin- 
ing colors,  as  in  the  work  of  an  artist. 

They  who  propose  to  themselves  in  the  training  of  an 
artist  that  he  should  unite  the  colouring  of  Tintoret,  the 
finish  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  the  tenderness  of  Correggio. 

Buskin,  Modern  Painters,  III.  iii.  § 26. 

4.  A peculiar  character  or  indefinable  tone 
analogous  to  the  effect  of  a general  hue  or  tint, 
or  of  the  combination  of  colors  in  a painting : 
said  especially  of  tendency  or  style  in  writing 
or  speaking. 

The  Castilian  poet  has  successfully  given  to  what  he 
adopted  the  coloring  of  his  own  national  manners. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  74. 

5.  A specious  appearance;  pretense;  show: 
as,  the  story  has  a coloring  of  truth. 

The  usurpations  of  the  legislature  might  be  so  flagrant 
and  so  sudden  as  to  admit  of  no  specious  colouring. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  49. 

6.  In  music,  same  as  colorature. — 7.  The  com- 
mercial name  for  a preparation  of  caramel  used 
to  color  soups  and  gravies.  See  caramel , 1. — 
Bronze  coloring.  See  bronze. 

colorisht,  colourisht  (kul'or-ish),  v.  t.  [<  OF. 

coloriss -,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  colorir,  cou- 
lorir,  F.  colorier  (=  Sp.  Pg.  colorir  = It.  colorire ), 
color,  paint,  adorn,  a var.  of  OF.  and  F.  colorer : 
see  color,  v.,  and  -is/H.]  To  color;  paint;  re- 
new the  color  of. 

Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content,  with  Plato, 
that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that  intellectual 
acquisition  were  but  reminiscential  evocation,  and  new 
impressions  but  the  colounshing  of  old  stamps  Avhicli  stood 
pale  in  the  soul  before. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  To  the  Reader. 

colorist,  colourist  (kul'or-ist),  n.  [=  F.  color - 
iste  (>  D.  Dan.  kolorist  =’G.  colorist ) = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  color ista,  < ML.  colorista,  < L.  color,  color:  see 
color , n.,  and  -ist.~\  One  who  colors ; a paint- 
er ; especially,  when  used  absolutely,  a painter 
whose  works  are  notable  for  beauty  of  color. 
The  great  colourists  of  former  times. 

Malone,  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

color-lake  (kul'or-lak),  n.  See  lake. 

The  beautiful  red  combination  of  alizarin  with  alumina 
is  generally  known  as  a colour-lake  and  not  as  a colouring 
^matter  proper.  Benedikt , Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  26. 

colorless,  colourless  (kul'or-les),  a.  [<  color, 
colour,  + -less.)  Destitute  of  color;  not  dis- 
tinguished hy  any  hue ; transparent,  hlanehed, 
or  entirely  white : as,  colorless  water,  glass,  or 
gas ; colorless  cheeks  or  hair. 

Light  reflected  merely  from  the  outer  surface  of  bodies 
is  in  general  colourless.  Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  15. 

colorlessness,  colourlessness  (kul'or-les-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  without 
*color  or  distinctive  hue. 
color-line  (kul'or-lln),  n.  1.  In  the  United 
States,  the  social  or  political  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  the  white  or  dominant  class  and 
persons  of  pure  or  mixed  African  descent. — 2. 
pi.  In  seal-engraving,  and  in  heraldic  work  in 
black  and  white,  fine  parallel  lines  engraved 
upon  the  field  for  the  conventional  expression 
of  heraldic  colors. 


colorman 

colorman,  colourman  (kul'or-man),  n. ; pi.  col- 

ormen,  colourmen  (-men).  One  -who  prepares 
and  sells  colors.  [Eng.] 
color-party  (kul'pr-par//ti),  n.  In  the  English 
service,  the  two  officers  who  carry  the  colors  of 
a regiment,  usnally  the  senior  second  junior 
lieutenants.  Four  sergeants  are  told  off  to  assist,  one 
between  the  two  offioers  and  three  in  rear  rank. 

color-printing  (kul'or-prin"ting),  n.  Printing 
with  one  color  after  another,  or  in  different 
colors  at  one  operation. 

color-reaction  (kul ' or  - re  - ak  " shon),  n.  See 
reaction. 

color-sensation  (kul'or-sen-sa'/shon),  n.  A sen- 
sation produced  by  excitation  of  "the  retina  of 
the  eye,  which  is  not  black,  white,  or  gray. 
Such  sensations  differ  in  luminosity,  chroma, 
and  hue.  See  color,  1 — Fundamental  color-sen- 
sation, one  of  the  hues  out  of  which  all  others  are  com- 
posed.  These  are  given  as  a pure  red,  green,  violet 
(Helmholtz) ; red,  green,  yellow,  blue  (Hering). 

color-sense  (kul'or-sens),  n.  The  power  of 
perceiving  color;  the  sense  for  color, 
color-sergeant  (kul'or-sar//jent),  n.  A sergeant 
who  has  charge  of  battalion  or  regimental 
colors.  In  the  British  army  he  is  a non-commissioned 
officer  who  ranks  higher  and  receives  better  pay  than  an 
ordinary  sergeant,  and,  in  addition  to  discharging  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a sergeant,  attends  the  colors  in  the 
field  or  near  headquarters.  There  is  one  to  each  com- 
pany or  battalion  of  infantry.  They  are  selected  for  meri- 
torious service,  and  wear  an  honorary  badge  over  the 
chevron.  A color-sergeant  can  be  degraded  only  by  court 
martial.  In  the  United  States  army  a color-sergeant  is 
one  of  the  regular  sergeants  detailed  to  carry  the  national 
colors.  He  receives  no  higher  pay,  but  is  relieved  of  the 
other  duties  of  a sergeant.  See  color-guard. 

color-striker  (kul'or-strFker),  n.  A practical 
color-maker.  [Eng.]  [In  making  chemical  colors 
(chrome-yellow,  Prussian  blue,  chrome-green,  etc.),  one  is 
said  to  strike  the  color  when  the  proper  chemical  salt  is 
added  to  another  solution  to  produce  the  precipitate  of 
color.  This  use  of  the  word  strike  is  primarily  English, 
but  is  current  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States.] 

color-triangle  (kul'or-tri"ang-gl),  n.  A color- 
diagram  in  the  form  of  a triangle  so  arranged 
as  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  color  mixture. 
The  three  angles  are  red,  green,  and  blue  (or  violet) ; in- 
termediate colors  lie  on  the  same  straight  line  with  the 
primaries  ; complementary  colors  are  at  opposite  ends  of 
lines,  all  of  which  pass  through  a single  point  (white) 
which  represents  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  figure. 

color-variation  (kul'or-va-ri-a'i'shpn),  n.  In 
zodl.,  difference  or  variability  in  color  within 
specific  limits,  as  in  color-varieties  of  the  same 
species.  There  is  in  many  cases  a wide  range  of  color- 
variation,  sometimes  correlated  with  geographical  distri- 
bution, and  no  doubt  dependent  upon  climatic  and  other 
conditions  of  environment ; but  in  many  other  instances 
it  appears  to  be  an  individual  variation  referable  to  no 
known  cause.  Specific  categories  of  color-variation  are 
albinism , melanism,  and  erythrism.  (See  these  words.) 
The  regular  occurrence  of  some  kinds  of  color- variation  is 
called  dichromatism,  examples  of  which  are  the  gray  and 
red  phases  of  many  owls,  and  the  white  or  colorless  and 
variously  colored  phases  of  many  herons.  Regularly  re- 
curring or  periodical  changes  of  color,  according  to  age, 
sex.  or  season  of  the  year,  do  not  constitute  color-variation. 

color-variety  (kul'or-va-rF'e-ti),  n.  In  zodl.,  a 
variety  of  a species  characterized  by  a pecu- 
liar color,  or  by  an  arrangement  of  colors  dif- 
ferent from  that  seen  in  other  varieties.  Such 
characters  are  sometimes  constant  in  a great  number  of 
individuals,  and  are  supposed  by  many  naturalists  to  in- 
dicate a tendency  to  the  formation  of  races.  The  common 
black  and  gray  squirrels  of  the  eastern  United  States  are 
well-marked  color-varieties  of  the  same  species,  though 
they  were  formerly  described  as  two  distinct  species. 

colossal  (ko-los'al),  a.  [=  D.  kolossaal  = G. 
Dan.  Sw.  Jcdlossal,  after  F.  colossal  = Sp.  colosal 
= Pg.  colossal  = It.  colossale,  < L.  colossus , a 
colossus : see  colossus  and  -ah']  Like  a colossus ; 
of  extraordinary  size;  huge;  gigantic. 

This  great  colossal  system  of  empire,  thus  founded  on 
commerce.  Pownall , Study  of  Antiquities,  p.  95. 

Let  his  great  example  stand 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington,  viii. 

The  great  ban queting-hall  . . . contains  a colossal  chim- 
ney-piece, with  a fireplace  large  enough  to  roast,  not  an  ox, 
but  a herd  of  oxen.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  254. 
= Syn.  Immense,  enormous,  prodigious. 

colossef  (ko-los'),  n.  [<  F.  colosse,  < L.  colossus : 
see  colossus.]  Same  as  colossus. 

In  another  Court  not  farre  from  this,  stand  foure  other 
Colossees,  or  huge  Images  of  Copper. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  469. 

colosseant  (kol-o-se'an),  a.  [<  L.  colosseus,  also 
colossiceus,  < Gr.  KohocGiaiog,  colossal,  < Kohoaaog, 
a colossus:  see  colossus.]  Like  a colossus;  gi- 
gantic; colossal. 

Among  others  he  mentions  the  colossean  statue  of  Juno. 

Harris,  Philol.  Inquiries. 

Colossendeidse  (koFo-sen-de'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Colossendeis  + -idee.]  A family  of  sea-spiders, 
of  the  order  Pycnogonida  (or  Podosomata ),  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Colossendeis , with  the  mandi- 
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bles  rudimentary  or  lacking,  and  palpi  present. 
It  is  the  largest  family  of  the  order.  Some  of  the  species 
measure  nearly  2 feet  across  the  outstretched  legs. 

Colossendeis  (kol-o-sen'de-is),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kohooaog,  colossus,  + NL,  Endeis , q.  v.]  A ge- 


Colossendeis  leptorhynchus.  After  Carpenter. 


nus  of  sea-spiders,  typical  of  the  family  Colos- 
sendeidee.  C.  colossea  and  C.  leptorhynchus  are 
examples. 

Colosseum,  Coliseum  (kol-o-,  kol-i-se'um),  n. 

[The  form  Coliseum  (after  ML.  Coliseum,  > F. 
Colisee  — Sp.  Coliseo  = Pg.  Coliseo,  Coliseu  = It. 
Coliseo,  Culiseo)  is  now  less  common  than  Colos- 
seum (=  D.  G-.  Dan.  Kolosseum  = It.  Colosseo), 
< L.  (ML.  NL.)  Colosseum,  prop.  neut.  of  L. 
colosseus  ( colossiceus ),  colossal:  see  colossean, 
colossus.']  A name  given  on  account  of  its  size 
to  the  Flavian  amphitheater  in  Rome,  the  great- 
est of  ancient  amphitheaters,  which  was  begun 
by  the  emperor  Vespasian  (Titus  Flavius  Sabi- 
nus),  and  finished  by  his  son  Titus  in  A.  D.  80. 
A large  portion  of  the  structure  still  exists,  part  of  the 
wall  being  entire.  The  outline  of  the  Colosseum  is  ellip- 
tic, the  exterior  length  of  the  building  being  607  feet,  and 
its  breadth  512  feet ; it  is  pierced  with  80  vaulted  open- 
ings or  vomitories  in  the  ground  story,  over  which  are 
superimposed  on  the  exterior  face  three  other  stories,  the 
whole  rising  perpendicularly  to  a height  of  159  feet.  The 
lower  story  is  decorated  between  the  arches  with  Doric 
semi-columns;  the  second  and  third  stories,  also  with 
arched  openings,  bear  respectively  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
semi-columns ; and  the  fourth  story,  which  is  higher  than 
the  others,  and  walled  in,  bears  an  equal  number  of  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  and  is  pierced  in  alternate  intercolumnia- 
tions  with  rectangular  windows,  and  in  the  remaining  in- 
tercolumniations  with  smaller  rectangular  openings  at  a 


Remains  of  the  Colosseum,  or  Flavian  Amphitheater. 


lower  level.  The  arena  is  253  by  153  feet,  and  covers  ex- 
tensive substructions  provided  for  the  needs  and  machinery 
of  ordinary  gladiatorial  displays,  and  for  the  flooding  of 
the  arena  to  convert  the  amphitheater  into  a place  for 
naval  contests  when  required.  A system  of  awnings  was 
provided  for  shading  the  entire  interior.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Colosseum  provided  seats  for  87,000  spectators. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  is  faced  with  blocks  of  traver- 
tin ; the  interior  is  built  of  brick,  with  considerable  use  of 
marble.  See  amphitheater. 

colossi,  n.  Plural  of  colossus. 

Colossian  (ko-los'ian),  a.  and  n.  [Cf.  L.  Colos- 
senses,  n.  pi..  Coloss inus,  a. ; < Golossce,  < Gr.  Ko- 
Xoaaat:  see  def.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe 
ancient  city  of  CoIosseb. 

II.  n.  1 . A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Colos- 
sse,  an  ancient  city  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor ; 
specifically,  one  of  the  Christians  of  Colossfe,  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  one  of  the  epistles  form- 
ing part  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament. — 
2.  pi.  The  abbreviated  title  of  one  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  “the  Epistle  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  Colossians.”  It  was  probably  written 
(luring  the  earlier  part  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
about  A.  D.  62.  Gnostic  and  ascetic  teachers  had  invaded 
the  church,  and  the  object  of  the  epistle  is  to  set  before 
the  disciples  their  real  relation  to  Christ,  and  the  conse- 
quent largeness  of  both  their  spiritual  life  and  their  spir- 


colpeurynter 

itual  liberty.  There  is  much  in  common,  in  the  spirit,  the 
thoughts,  and  even  the  phraseology  of  this  epistle,  with 
that  to  the  Ephesians,  which  was  written  and  sent  about 
the  same  time.  Often  abbreviated  Col. 

colossict  (ko-los'ik),  a.  [<  L.  colossicus,  < Gr. 
Koloaaixd;,  colossal,  < KoXoaad;,  a colossus:  see 
colossus.]  Colossal:  as,  “Colossicle  statues,” 
Chapman,  Bussy  D’Ambois,  i.  1. 

A certain  instrument  that  lent  supportance 

To  your  colossic  greatness.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  1. 

Colossochelys  (kol-o-sok'e-lis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
uoloaco;,  a colossus,  + a tortoise.]  A 

genus  of  colossal  fossil  land-tortoises,  of  the 
family  Tesludinidat.  C.  atlas  is  supposed  to  have  been 
from  12  to  14  feet  long.  The  remains  occur  in  the  Sivalik 
hills  in  northern  India.  Falconer  and  Cautley. 

colossus  (ko-los' us),  n. ; pi.  colossi  (-1)  or,  rarely, 
colossuses  (-ez) . [=  F.  colosse  = Sp.  coloso  = Pg. 
It.  colosso  = D.  kotos  ==  G.  koloss  = Dan.  kolos  = 
Sw.  Icoloss,  < L.  colossus,  < Gr.  ko/occo;,  sometimes 
ko?u>tt6;,  a gigantic  statue ; perhaps  related  to 
so/ ioudvo;  or  Kolemvo;,  a long,  lank,  lean  person.] 
A statue  of  gigantic  size ; specifically  (usually 
with  a capital),  the  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  at 
Rhodes,  which  is  said  to  have  been  70  cubits 
high,  and  was  reckoned  among  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  According  to  the  popular  fable, 
it  stood  astride  the  mouth  of  the  port,  so  that  ships  sailed 
between  its  legs ; but  in  fact  it  stood  on  one  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  port.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake 
in  224  B.  c.,  after  standing  about  fifty -six  years,  and  its 
fragments  lay  where  they  fell  for  nearly  a thousand  years. 

He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world, 

Like  a Colossus.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 

In  that  isle  he  also  defaced  an  hundred  other  colossuses. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels. 

One  of  the  images  . . . was  a magnificent  colossus,  shin- 
ing through  the  dusky  air  like  some  embodied  Defiance. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  265. 

colossus- wise  (ko-los'us-wiz),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a colossus;  astride,  as  the  colossus  at 
Rhodes  was  fabled  to  have  stood.  Shak. 
colosteid  (ko-los'te-id),  n.  A stegocephalous 
amphibian  of  the  family  Colosteidce. 
Colosteid®  (kol-os-te'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Co- 
losteus  + -idee.]  An  extinct  family  of  stego- 
eephalous  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Colosteus.  They  had  a lizard-like  form,  with  the  belly 
covered  by  rhombic  shields,  and  imperfectly  ossified  ver- 
tebra. They  lived  during  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 

colostethid  (kol-os-te'thid),  n.  A toad-like  am- 
phibian of  the  family  Colostethidce. 
Colostethid®  (kol-os-teth'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
(.  Colostetlms  + -idee.]  A family  of  firmister- 
nial  salient  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Colostetlms.  They  have  premaxillary  and  maxillary 
teeth,  subeylindrieal  diapophyses  and  precoracoids,  but 
no  omosternum. 

Colostethus  (kol-os-te'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Cope, 
1866),  < Gr.  ko'Ao;,  defective,  + arifto;,  breast.] 
A genus  of  tailless  amphibians,  typical  of  the 
family  Colostethidce. 

Colosteus  (ko-los'te-us),  n.  [NL.  (Cope,  1868), 
so  called  with  ref.  to  the  imperfect  ossifica- 
tion of  the  vertehr®,  < Gr.  k62.o;,  docked,  im- 
perfect, + octeov,  hone.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Colostcidce. 

colostration  (kol-os-tra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  colos- 
tration,  etc.,  < L.  colostratio{n-),  < colostrum,  the 
first  milk  after  delivery : see  colostrum.]  A dis- 
ease of  infants,  caused  by  drinking  the  colos- 
trum. See  colostrum,  1. 
colostric  (ko-los'trik),  a.  [<  colostrum  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  colostrum, 
colostrous  (ko-los' trus),  a.  [<  colostrum  + 
-ous.]  Having  the  colostrum, 
colostrum  (ko-los'trum),  n.  [L.,  neut.,  also  co- 
lostra, colustra,  fem. ; origin  obscure.]  1.  The 
first  milk  secreted  in  the  breasts  after  child- 
birth.— 2f.  An  emulsion  made  by  mixing  tur- 
pentine and  the  yolk  of  eggs, 
colotomy  (ko-lot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  k67mv,  the  co- 
lon, + TOfif/,  a cutting,  < rkfivuv,  rapelv,  cut : see 
anatomy  and  colon2.]  In  surg.,  the  operation 
of  making  an  incision  into  the  colon,  usually 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  artificial  anus, 
colour,  colourable,  etc.  See  color,  etc. 
colouverinet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  culverin. 
Grose. 

COlpH,  n.  See  coujA. 

COlp2t,  n.  [Appar.  a contr.  of  collop.]  A bit  of 
anything.  Coles,  1717. 

colp3  (kolp),  n.  [W.  colp,  a pointed  spar,  a dart.] 
A light  dart  or  javelin  used  by  the  Celts, 
colpenchyma  (kol-peng'ki-ma),?!.  [NL.,<Gr. 
koAtto;,  the  bosom,  the  bosomdike  fold  of  a gar- 
ment (see  gulf),  + eyxvPa,  an  infusion.]  In  hot., 
tissue  composed  of  wavy  or  sinuous  cells, 
colpeurynter  (kol-pu-rin'ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  k6ai to;, 
the  bosom,  lap,  womb,  + *EvpvvTf/p,  a dilator,  < 
evpvveiv,  dilate,  widen,  < evph;,  wide.]  In  med., 


colpeurynter 

a rubber  bag  into  which  water  may  be  forced  colstafft 
for  dilating  the  vagina. 

colpice  (kol'pis),  n.  [E.  dial.;  cf.  NL.  colpicium 
(Bailey),  ult.  < OF.  colper,  F.  couper,  cut : see 
coup1.  Cf.  coppice.']  A young  tree  cut  down 
and  used  as  a lever.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
colpitis  (kol-pi'tis),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  bosom, 

lap,  womb,  + -itis.]  In patliol.,  inflammation  of 
the  vagina. 

colpocele  (kol'po-sel),  n.  [=  F.  colpocele,  < Gr. 
ndAirog,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  + ur/Xy,  a tumor.]  A 
tumor  projecting  into  the  vagina ; hernia  vagi- 
nalis. Also  called  elytrocele. 

Colpoda  (kol-po 'da),  n.  [NL., < Or.  Koln&Syg, 
winding,  sinuous,  < niilnog,  bosom,  bay,  + elSog, 
form.]  1.  A genus  of  ciliate  infusorians,  repre- 
senting a low  grade  of  organization  of  the  Cili- 
ata,  common  in  infusions  of  hay.  They  have  some- 
what  the  shape  of  a bean,  move  actively  by  means  of  numer- 
ous cilia,  the  longest  of  which  are  at  the  anterior  end  of 
the  body,  and  have  a contractile  vacuole  at  the  other  end, 
and  a large  endoplast  in  the  middle.  They  become  quies- 
cent, retract  their  cilia,  are  incased  in  structureless  cysts, 
and  in  that  state  multiply  by  the  process  of  fission  into  two, 
four,  or  more  individuals.  The  genus  is  referred  by  Kent  to 
Enchelyidce.  C.  cucullus  is  found  in  fresh-water  infusions. 

2.  [Used  as  a plural.]  A synonym  of  Arctisca. 

Colpodea  (kol-po'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see  Col- 
poda.] In  Ehrenberg’s  system  (1836),  a family 
of  illoricate  enterodelous  infusorians,  with  ven- 
tral apertures  and  simple  cilia  only. 

Colpodella  (kol-po-del'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Colpoda 
+ dim.  -clla.]  A genus  of  monadiform  infu- 
sorians, or  so-called  zoospores,  which  become 
globular  and  encysted  without  passing  through 
an  amoeboid  stage. 

Colpodina  (kol-po-dl'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Col- 
poda + -ina2.]  A group  of  ciliate  infusorians, 
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cui,  ...  Same  as  cowlstaff. 

colt  (kolt),  n.  [Early  mod.'  E.  also  coult;  < t 

ME.  colt,  a young  horse,  a young  ass,  < AS.  colt,  coltsfoot  (kolts'fut), 
a young  ass,  a young  camel,  = Sw.  kult,  a young 
boar,  a stout  boy,  dial,  kullt,  a boy  or  lad;  cf. 

Sw.  hull  = Dan.  Iculd,  a brood,  children  collec- 
tively. Cf.  child.]  1.  Ayoung  horse,  or  a young 
animal  of  the  horse  tribe:  commonly  and  dis- 
tinctively applied  to  the  male,  the  young  female 
being  a filly.  In  the  Bible  it  is  applied  to  a young 
camel  and  to  a young  ass.  In  sporting,  a thoroughbred 
colt  becomes  a horse  at  five  years  old,  others  at  four  years. 

Thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colts.  Gen.  xxxii.  15. 

Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee : he  is  just,  and  hav- 
ing salvation ; lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a 
colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.  Zech.  ix.  9. 

2 . Aperson  new  to  office  or  to  the  exercise  of  any 
art ; a green  hand : as,  a team  of  colts  at  cricket. 

[Slang.]  — 3f.  A cheat;  a slippery  fellow. 

An  old  trick,  by  which  C.  Varres,  like  a cunning  colt, 
often  holpe  himself  at  a pinch. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  "Works,  II.  224. 

4.  A rope’s  end  used  for  punishment ; also,  a 
piece  of  rope  with  something  heavy  at  the  end 
used  as  a weapon.  [Slang.]  — 5.  The  second 
after-swarm  of  bees.  Filin,  Diet.  Apiculture, 
p.  23.  [Bare.]— To  cast  one’s  colt’s  tooth,  to  get  rid 
of  youthful  habits,  or  to  sow  wild  oats : in  allusion  to  the 
shedding  of  a colt’s  first  set  of  teeth,  which  begins  when 
the  animal  is  about  three  years  old. 


of  colepixy,  the  will  o'  the  wisp.  See  colepixy. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

n.  The  popular  name  of  the 
Far - 


Well  said,  Lord  Sands ; 

Your  colt’s  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  3. 
To  have  a colt’s  tooth,  to  have  a tendency  to  friskiness, 
wantonness,  or  licentiousness. 

Yet  I have  alway  a coltes  tooth. 


fara,  "of  the 
family  Astera - 
cese , a plant 
of  Europe  and 
Asia,  now  nat- 
uralized in  the 
United  States, 
the  leaves  of 
which  were 
once  much  em- 
ployed in  medi- 
cine. The  name 
is  given  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaf. 
The  wild  ginger, 
A sarum  Cana - 

dense, , is  also  some- 
times known  as 
coltsfoot , as  is,  in 
the  West  Indies, 
Ileckeria  peltata. 
Also  called  ass’s- 
foot.  — Coltsfoot 
candy,  coltsfoot 
rock,  a candy  hav- 
ing medicinal  prop- 
erties derived  from 
the  leaves  of  the 
true  coltsfoot.  It 
is  used  for  coughs 
and  colds.— Sweet 
coltsfoot,  the  European  butter-dock,  Petasites  Petasites; 
also,  P.  palmata  of  North  America, 
coltstafft  (kolt'staf),  n.  Same  as  cowlstaff. 
colt’s-tail  (kolts'tal),  n.  A name  of  tbe  flea- 


Coltsfoot  ( Tussilago  Far/ara). 


_ ^ -V  *=Syn.  Filly,  etc.  See  pony.  n y 7 

typified  by  the  genus  Colpoda.  Clapardde  and  colt  (kolt),  v.  [<  colt,  «.]  I.  intrans.  It.  To  u’  h ”6.e®?“a- 
Lachmann,  1858-60.  1 ...  T‘  nn1"w  » 

colpohyperplasia 


Chaucer,  Prol.  to  iteeve’s  Tale,  l.  34.  *bane,  Leptilon  Canadense. 


(kol-po-hi-per-pla'si-a),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  s6?ircog,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  -t-  imep, 
over,  + izlaotg,  a forming,  < nlaaonv,  form.] 
In  patliol.,  overgrowth  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane,  associated  with  increased  mucous 
secretion — Colpohyperplasia  cystica,  colpohyper- 
plasia in  which  many  broad  flat  cysts  develop  in  the  mu- 
cous  membrane  of  the  vagina. 

colpoperineorrhaphy  (kol-po-per'T-ne-or'a-fi), 
n.  [<  Gr.  ndlirog,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  +’  nepli/eov, 


frisk,  frolic,  or  run  at  large,  like  a colt.  Spenser. 
— 2.  [Cf.  calve,  v.,2,  and  caret,  i\,  II.,  2.]  Tobe; 
come  detached,  as  a mass  of  earth  from  a bank 
or  excavation ; cave:  within.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

II. t trans.  To  befool;  fool. 

Lod.  Take  heed  of  his  cheating. 

Gi.  I warrant  you,  sir,  I have  not  been  matriculated  at 
the  university  ...  to  be  colted  here. 

Chapman,  May-Day,  ii.  5. 

What  a plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 


Coluber  (kol'u-ber),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  coluber , fem. 


Hence  nit.  E.  cobra1. 


perineum,  + patpy,  a sewing.]  In  surg.,  an  op-  colt-ale  (kolt'al),  n.  An  allowance  of  ale 
eration  involving  the  vagina  and  perineum,  claimed  as  a perquisite  by  a blacksmith  on  the 
performed  for  the  repair  of  a perineal  rupture,  ^first  shoeing  of  ahorse.  Brockett.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
colpoplastic(kol-po-plas'tik),  a.  [<  colpoplasty  colter,  coulter  (kol'ter),  n.  [<  ME  .colter,  cut 


Head  of  Coluber  obsoletus,  top  view. 
r,  rostral  plate  ; fir/,  prefrontal ; fit/  post- 
frontal ; v,  vertical ; x,  superciliary ; o,  oc- 
cipital. Nostrils  indicated  by  dark  spots. 


+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  colpoplasty. 
colpoplasty  (kol'po-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  KoXtror, 
bosom,  lap,  womb,  + tt/jiot/x;,  verbal  adj.  of 
irXaocteiv,  form.]  In  surg.,  a plastic  operation 
on  the  vagina.  Also  called  elytroplasty . 
colpoptosis  (kol-pop-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k 61- 
Trof,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  + icraing,  a falling,  < iri- 
rrreiv,  fall.]  In  patliol.,  prolapsus  of  the  vagina, 
colporrhagia  (kol-po-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
niXirog,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  + - payia , < pyyvvvai, 
break.]  In  pathol.,  hemorrhage  from  the  va- 
gina. 

colporrhaphy  (kol-por'a-fi),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
k dlirog,  bosom,  lap,  womb,  + patjir/,  a sewing,  < 
pairreiv,  sew.]  In  surg.,  the  operation  of  unit- 
ing the  walls  of  the  vagina  when  ruptured. 
Also  called  clytrorrhapliy. 
colporrhea  (kol-po-re'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  koXttoc, 
bosom,  lap,  womb,  + pola,  a flowing,  < peiv, 
flow.]  Same  as  leucorrhea. 
colportage  (kol'por-taj),  n.  [<  F.  colportage, 
hawking,  peddling,  < colporter}  hawk,  peddle : 
see  colporteur.]  The  work  carried  on  by  colpor- 
teurs ; the  distribution  by  gift  or  sale  of  Bibles 
and  other  religious  literature, 
colporteur,  colporter  (kol'por-tSr),  n.  [<  F. 
colporteur,  a hawker,  peddler,  newsman,  < col- 
porter, carry  on  the  neck,  hawk,  peddle,  < col, 
neck  (see  col,  collar),  -r  porter,  carry:  see 
porft.]  A person  employedby  a Bible  or  tract 
society,  or  the  like,  to  distribute  gratuitously  or 
sell  at  low  rates  Bibles  and  various  other  re- 
ligious publications, 
col-prophett,  n.  See  cole-prophet. 


Rolling  Colter. 


ter,  coltour , (.  AS.  cutter,  a knife,  a colter,  = W. 
cwlltyr,  cwlltr  = OF.  coatre  = Pr.  coltre  = It.  col- 

tro,  < L.  cutter,  a 
knife,  a colter; 
cf.  Skt.  kart- 
tari,  scissors,  < 
■)/  kart,  cut. 
From  L.  cutter 
come  also  cut- 
lass, cutler,  etc.] 
An  iron  blade 
or  sharp-edged 
wheel  attached 
to  the  beam  of 
a plow  to  cut  the  ground  and  thus  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  furrow-slice  by  the  plow- 
share. Also  culter—  Rolling  colter,  or  wheel-col- 
ter, a colter  of  circular  shape  rotating  upon  an  axis  sus- 
tained below  the  plow-beam. 

colter-neb  (kol'ter-neb),  n.  The  puffin,  Frater- 
cula  arctica:  so  named  from  the  shape  of  its 
beak  (neb). 

colt-evil  (kolt'e"vl),  n.  A swelling  in  the  sheath, 
a distemper  to  which  young  horses  are  liable, 
coltish  (kol'tish),  a.  [<  ME.  coltissch;  < colt  + 
-ish1.]  1.  Like  a colt. 

He  looked  neither  heavy  nor  yet  adroit,  only  leggy,  colt- 
ish, and  in  the  road.  The  Century , XXVII.  184. 

2.  Frisky;  gay;  wanton;  licentious.  Chaucer. 
Plato  I read  for  nought,  but  if  he  tame 
Such  coltish  years. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  513). 
coltishly  (kol'tish-li),  adv . In  the  manner  of 
a colt ; wantonly. 


colrake  (kol'rak),  ?(.  [<  ME.  colrake,  < col,  coal,  coltishness  (kol'tish-nes),  n.  [<  coltish  + -ness.] 
+ rake.]  If.  A rake  or  poker  used  by  bakers.  E riskiness ; wantonness. 

— 2.  In  mining,  a shovel  used  in  stirring  lead  colt-like  (kolt'llk),  a.  Like  a colt;  character- 


ores  during  the  process  of  washing. 

COlsipet,  n.  [ME.,  as  if  mod.  *colsliip,  < cole1, 
treachery,  + -ship.  See  cole 1 and  its  com- 
pounds.] Treachery ; deceit. 

Alle  we  atfcer  dragen  off  ure  eldere, 

The  [who]  broken  drigtinnes  word  thurg  the  neddre 
Ther-thurg  haveth  mankin 
Bothen  nith  and  win, 

Kolsipe  and  gisting.  Pel.  Antiq.,  p.  216. 
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istic  of  a colt. 

Devils  pluck’d  my  sleeve  ; . . . 

With  colt-like  whinny  and  with  hoggish  whine 
They  burst  my  prayer.  Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

colt-pixy  (kolt 'pik^si),  n.  A hobgoblin:  now 


colubra,  a serpent,  snake. 
cidverin.']  A ge- 
nus of  ordinary 
snakes,  former- 
ly coextensive 
with  the  family 
Colubridce , now 
limited  to  the 
most  typical 
representatives 
of  that  family. 

They  have  trans- 
verse plates  on  the 
belly,  the  plates 
under  the  tail  forming  a double  row ; a flattened  head  with 
nine  larger  plates ; teeth  almost  equal,  and  no  poison-fangs. 
The  harmless  common  snake  or  ringed  spake  of  Europe, 
Coluber  natrix,  is  an  example  of  the  genus. 

colubrid,  colubride  (kol'u-brid),  n.  A snake  of 

tbe  family  Colubridce. 

True  Colubrides,  Colubrina,  are  land  snakes. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  192. 

Colubridae  (ko-ln'bri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Colu- 
ber + -ideef]  A family  of  aglyphodont  ser- 
pents, containing  common  innocuous  species, 
representative  of  the  suborder  Colubrina.  They 
have  plates  on  the  head,  broad  ventral  scutes  in  single 
series,  the  caudal  scutes  in  two  series,  a long  and  taper- 
ing tail,  and  no  anal  spurs.  There  is  no  coronoid  bone, 
the  postorbital  is  not  extended  over  the  superciliary  re- 
gion, and  the  nostril  is  in  or  between  nasal  plates.  The 
family  contains  such  species  as  the  common  snake  of  Eu- 
rope ( Coluber  natrix,  Tropidonotus  natrix,  or  Matrix  tor- 
quata)  and  the  common  black-snake  of  the  United  States 
( Coluber  or  Bascanion  constrictor).  It  is  divided  by 
Cope  into  12  subfamilies  and  more  than  200  genera.  See 
cuts  under  black-snake , Coluber,  and  Tropidonotus. 

colubride,  ».  See  colubrid. 

colubriferoust,  a.  [<  L.  colubrifer  (<  coluber,  a 
snake,  + ferre  = E.  bear1)  + - ous .]  Bearing 
snakes  or  serpents. 

colubriform  (ko-lu'bri-form),  a.  [<  NL.  colu- 
briformis,  < Coluber  + L .forma,  shape.]  Same 
as  colubrine,  1. 

Colubriformia  (ko-lu-bri-f6r'mi-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  colubriformis : see  colubriform.] 
Same  as  Colubrina,  2 (a). 

Colubrina  (kol-u-bri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  colubrinus:  s ee" colubrine.]  1.  A gen- 
eral term  for  innocuous  serpents,  as  distin- 
guished from  Viperina  or  Thanatophidia. — 2. 
More  definitely:  (a)  A suborder  of  Ophidia, 
containing  all  the  innocuous  serpents  with  un- 
grooved and  imperforate  teeth  and  dilatable 
jaws.  Also  called  Colubriformia  and  Aglypho- 
dontia.  (b)  The  Aglyphodontia  together  with 
the  Proteroglyphia,  thus  including  venomous 
serpents  of  the  families  Elapidce  and  Hydro- 
phidee. 


explained  as  “ a spirit  or  fairy  iu  the  shape  of  Colubrinse  (kol-u-bri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Colu- 
a horse,  which  neighs  and  thus  misleads  horses  ber  + - inw .]  One  of  12  subfamilies  of  Colubridce 
into  bogs  ’ ; but  this  is  a sophistication  due  to  with  36  genera,  including  Coluber  proper,  hav- 
popular  etymology,  the  word  being  a perversion  mg  the  head  distinct  and  moderately  long,  the 
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body  and  tail  both  long  and  slender,  and  the 
teeth  entire  and  similar  in  size, 
colubrine  (kol'u-brin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  colu- 
brinus,  < coluber,  a serpent:  see  Coluber.']  I.  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  a snake  or  serpent ; ophidian; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Colubrina 
or  Colubridce.  Also  colubriform. — 2.  Cunning; 
crafty.  Bailey;  Johnson.  [Rare.] 

II.  n.  A colubrine  serpent.  Mivart. 
colubris  (kol'u-bris),  n.  [NL.,  accom.  of  coli- 
bri,  q.  v.]  The  specific  name  of  the  common 
humming-bird  of  the  United  States,  Trochilus 
colubris. 

colubroid  (kol'u-broid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Coluber 
+ -oid.]  I.  a.  Colubrine ; colubriform ; specifi- 
cally, resembling  or  haying  the  characters  of 
the  Colubridce. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Colubridce  or  Colubrina. 
Columba1  (ko-lum'ba),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  columba, 
fern.,  columbus,  masc.,  a dove,  pigeon,  appar.  = 
Gr.  Mv/ipog,  fern.  noXvpjiiq,  a diver,  a kind  of 
sea-bird.  Origin  uncertain.  Cf.  L.  palumbcs, 
a wood-pigeon ; Skt.  Tcddarnba,  a kind  of  goose; 
E.  culver 1,  a dove.]  1.  A genus  of  pigeons, 
formerly  coextensive  with  the  order  Columbce, 
now  restricted  to  species  typical  of  the  family 
Columbidce  and  subfamily  Columbines , such  as 
the  domestic  pigeon  or  rock-dove  (C.  livid),  the 
stock-dove  (C.  cenas),  the  ring-dove  (C.  palum- 
bus),  and  several  others  of  both  hemispheres. 

The  bill  is  comparatively  short  and  stout ; the  wings  are 
pointed ; the  tail  is  much  shorter  than  the  wings,  and 
square  or  little  rounded ; the  tarsi  are  shorter  than  the 
middle  toe,  and  are  scutellate  in  front  and  feathered 
above  ; and  there  are  10  remiges  or  wing-feathers,  and  12 
rectrices  or  tail-feathers.  See  cut  under  rock-dove. 

2.  In  conch.,  a genus  of  bivalve  mollusks.  Isaac 
Lea,  1837. — 3.  [ l . c.]  [ML.]  In  the  medieval 
church,  the  name  given  to  the  vessel  in  which 
the  sacrament  was  kept,  when,  as  was  often 
the  case,  it  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a dove. 
It  was  of  precious  metal,  and  stood  on  a circular  platform 
or  basin,  had  a sort  of  corona  above  it,  and  was  suspended 
by  a chain  from  the  roof,  before  the  high  altar.  The  open- 


Columba. — French,  12th  century.  (From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “Diet, 
du  Mobilier  fran^ais.” ) 

ing  was  in  the  back.— Columba  Noachi,  Noah’s  Dove,  a 
constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  close  to  the 
hind  feet  of  Canis  Major.  It  contains,  according  to  Gould, 
115  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; but  only  3 are  promi- 
nent. It  was  proposed  by  Bartsch  in  1G24. 
columba2  (ko-lum'ba),  n.  Same  as  columbo. 
Columbacei  (kol-uni-ba'se-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  columbciceus : see  columbaceous.]  The  pi- 
geons and  doves  rated  as  a suborder  (with  Gal - 
linacei ) of  Rasores.  [Not  in  use.] 
columbaceous  (kol-um-ba'shius),  a.  [<  NL. 
columbaceus , < L.  columba , a dove  : see  Columba 1 
and  -aceous.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  birds 
of  the  suborder  Columbacei. 

Columbse  (ko-lum'be),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
columba:  see  Columba1.']  An  order  of  birds  of 
the  pigeon  kind,  sometimes  including  the  dodo 
and  sand-grouse,  but  more  frequently  excluding 
them.  They  are  altricial,  psilopsedic,  monogamous  birds, 
having  the  skull  schizognathous  and  schizorliinal,  with 
prominent  basipterygoid  processes,  the  angle  of  the  man- 
dible not  recurved,  the  rostrum  slender  and  straight,  the 
sternum  double-notched  or  notched  and  fenestrate,  the 
humeral  crest  salient,  two  carotids,  one  pair  of  syringeal 
muscles,  the  caeca  coli  small  or  null,  the  gizzard  muscular, 
the  crop  highly  developed,  the  gall-bladder  generally  ab- 
sent, the  ambiens  muscle  normally  present,  the  oil-gland 
nude,  small  or  wanting,  the  plumage  not  aftershafted,  and 
the  feet  insessorial.  The  group  thus  defined  is  divided 
by  different  authors  into  from  two  to  five  families. 

columbarium  (kol-um-ba'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  colum- 
baria (-a).  [L.,  a dove-cote,  a pigeon-house, 
hence  later  (LL.)  in  senses  like  those  of  E. 
pigeonhole,  a putlog-hole,  a hole  near  the  axle 
of  a wheel,  a hole  in  the  side  of  a vessel  for  an 
oar,  a rowlock,  a place  of  sepulture ; prop.  neut. 
of  columbarius,  adj.,  pertaining  to  doves,?  colum- 
ba, a pigeon,  dove : see  Columba L]  If.  A dove- 
cote; a pigeon-house.  Also  columbary. — 2.  In 


Mom.  antiq.,  a place  of  sepulture  for  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  consisting  of  arched  and  square- 
headed recesses  formed  in  walls,  in  which  the 


Columbella 

mercatoria. 


Columbarium,  near  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  Rome. 

cinerary  urns  were  deposited : so  named  from 
the  resemblance  between  these  recesses  and 
those  formed  in  a dove-cote  for  the  doves  to 
build  their  nests  in.— 3.  In  arch.,  a hole  left 
in  a wall  for  the  insertion  of  the  end  of  a beam. 
Also  called  putlog-hole. — 4.  Eccles.,  the  colum- 
ba or  dove-shaped  pyx.  See  columba1,  3. 
columbaryt  (kol'um-ba-ri),  n.  [<  L.  columba- 
rium: see  columbarium.]  Same  as  columbari- 
um, 1.  Sir  T.  Broiene. 

columhate  (ko-lum'bat),  n.  [<  columb(ic)  + 
-ate1.]  A salt  or  compound  of  columbic  acid 
with  a base : same  as  niobate. 

Columbella  (kol-um-bel'ii),  n.  [NL. 

(Lamarck,  1801),  < L.  columba,  a 
pigeon  (referring  to  the  dove-like 
color  of  the  shell  of  the  typical  spe- 
cies), + dim.  -ella.  Cf.  Columba1.] 

A genus  of  gastropodous  mollusks, 
typical  of  the  family  Columbellidce. 

C.  mercatoria  is  an  example.  Also 
Colombella. 

columbellid  (kol-um-bel'id),  n.  A gastropod 
of  the  family  Columbellidce. 

Columbellidce  (kol-um-bel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Columbella  + -idee.  ] A family  of  rhaehiglos- 
sate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Colum- 
bella, having  an  oval  obconic  or  turreted  shell 
with  rather  short  spire,  a toothed  inner  and 
internally  thickened  crenulated  outer  lip,  and 
a narrow  aperture  with  a short  anterior  canal. 
The  most  distinctive  feature  is  the  dentition  of  the  tongue, 
which  has  a low  unarmed  median  tooth,  and  a lateral  one 
on  each  side,  somewhat  like  a cleaver  and  with  slits  sep- 
arating denticles.  There  are  several  hundred  species, 
mostly  of  small  size  and  often  brightly  colored ; they  are 
all  carnivorous  and  littoral,  and  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  tropics. 

columbethra,  n.  See  colymbethra. 
columbiad  (ko-lum'bi-ad),  n.  [<  NL.  Colum- 
*bia  (see  Columbian)  + -ad2.]  A heavy  cast- 
iron  smooth-bore  cannon  of  a form  introduced 
by  Colonel  George  Bomford,  U.  S.  A.,  and  used 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Columbiads  were  made  of  8-  and  10- 
inch  caliber,  and  were  used  for  projecting  both  solid  shot 
and  shells.  They  were  equally  suited  to  the  defense  of 
narrow  channels  and  distant  roadsteads.  In  1860  General 
Rodman,  of  the  United  States  ordnance,  devised  a 15-inch 
columbiad,  which  was  cast  hollow,  and  cooled  from  the 
interior,  thus  increasing  the  hardness  and  density  of  the 
★metal  next  the  bore.  These  guns  are  now  obsolete. 
Columbian  (ko-lum'bi-an),  a.  [<  NL.  Colum- 
bianus,  < Columbia,  a poet,  name  for  the  United 
States,  < Columbus,  Latinized  form  of  the  name 
of  the  discoverer  of  America,  It.  Colombo,  Sp. 
Colon.  The  name  is  identical  with  It.  Colombo, 
a dove,  a pigeon,  < L.  columbus,  a dove,  a pigeon 
(see  Columba1) ; ef.  the  E.  surnames  Dove,  Pi- 
geon, Culver,  Turtle,  of  the  same  signification.] 
Pertaining  to  Columbia  as  a poetical  name  for 
the  United  States,  or  to  Columbus. 
columbic1  (ko-lum'bik),a.  [<  columb-ium  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  columbium. 
columbic2  (ko-lum'bik),  a.  [<  columbo  + -ic.] 
Existing  in  or  derived  from  columbo-root : as, 
columbic  acid. 

columbid  (ko-lum'bid),  n.  A bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Columbidce. 

Columbides  (ko-lum'bi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Co- 
lumba1, 1,  + -Idee.]  The  leading  family  of  the 
order  or  suborder  Columbce,  including  the  true 
pigeons  and  doves.  The  characters  of  the  family  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  suborder,  with  which  the 
group  is  nearly  coextensive.  It  differs  chiefly  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  tooth-billed  pigeon,  Didunculus  strigirostris, 
as  the  type  of  a different  family.  A few  other  genera,  as 
Goura,  Calcenas,  and  Carpophaga  are  sometimes  likewise 
excluded.  There  are  about  300  species,  inhabiting  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
See  dove  and  pigeon. 

columbier  (ko-lum'bi-er),  n.  [Also  colombier ; 

< F.  colombier,  a dove-cote,  pigeonhole  (grand 
colombier,  a size  of  paper),  < L.  columbarium : see 
columbarium.]  A size  of  writing-paper,  23  X 33J 


inches  in  the  United  States,  24  X 34J  inches  in 
England,  and  63  X 89  centimeters  in  France. 
— Petit  colombier,  a size  of  paper  58  x 80  centimeters. 

columbiferous  (kol-um-bif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
columbium,  q.  v.,  + L . ferre  = E.  bear1.]  Pro- 
ducing or  containing  columbium. 
Columbigallina  (ko-lunL'bi-ga-li'na),  n.  [NL. 
(Boie,  1826),  < Columba1,  1,  q.  v.,"+  Gallina, 
q.  v.]  A genus  of  Columbidce,  the  dwarf  doves, 
usually  called  Chaniapelia : lately  adopted  in- 
stead of  the  latter,  being  of  prior  date.  See 
cut  under  ground-dove. 

columbin  (ko-lum'bin),  n.  A non-conducting 
material  placed  between  the  parallel  carbons 
of  the  electric  candle. 

Columbines  (kol-um-bi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Co- 
lumba1, 1,  + -ince.  Cf.  columbine1.]  1 . The  typ- 
ical subfamily  of  the  family  Columbidce,  con- 
taining the  true  pigeons. — 2.  In  Nitzsch’s 
classification,  a major  group  of  birds,  equiva- 
lent to  the  order  Columba:  of  authors  in  general. 
columbine1  (kol'um-bin),  a.  and  u.  [=  F.  Colom- 
bia, < L.  Columbians,  adj.,  < columba,  a dove:  see 
Columba1.  Ci.  columbine2.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  a pigeon  or 
dove ; in  ornith.,  belonging  to  the  Columbce  or 
Columbines;  columbaceous. 

Com  forth  now  with  thin  eyen  columbine. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  897. 

Tor  it  is  not  possible  to  join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the 
columbine  innocence,  except  men  know  exactly  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  serpent. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  21. 
2.  Of  a dove-color;  resembling  the  neck  of  a 
dove  in  color. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Columbce  or  Columbidce. 
columbine2  (kol'um-bin),  n.  [<  ME.  columbine 
= F.  colombine,  < ML.  columbina,  columbine, 
prop.  fern,  of  L.  Columbians,  dove-like:  see  col- 
umbine1. Cf.  the  equiv.  name 
culverwort.]  The  popular  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Aqui- 
legia  (which  see).  The  common 
European  columbine,  A.  vulgaris,  is  a 
favorite  garden-flower,  and  owes  its 
name  to  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  petals  and  sepals  to  the  heads  of 
pigeons  round  a dish,  a favorite  de- 
vice of  ancient  artists. — Feathered 
columbine,  a book-name  for  Thalic- 
trum  aquilegifolium,  an  old-fashioned  garden-plant. 

columbite  (ko-lum'bit),  n.  [<  Columbia  + 
-ite2.]  The  native  niobate  (eolumbate)  of  iron, 
a mineral  of  black  color  and.  high  specific  grav- 
ity, crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system. 
It  is  the  principal  source  of  niobium  (columbium),  and  gen- 
erally contains  also  more  or  less  of  the  allied  element  tanta- 
lum. Some  varieties  contain  considerable  manganese,  and 
these  are  slightly  translucent  and  have  a dark  reddish- 
brown  color.  It  is  found  most  abundantly  in  Connecticut, 
also  in  other  localities  of  the  United  States,  in  Greenland, 
*and  in  Bavaria.  Also  called  niobite. 

columbium  (ko-lum'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Colum- 
bia : see  Columbian.]  Same  as  niobium. 
columbo  (ko-lum'bo),  n.  [<  Colombo,  in  Ceylon, 
once  supposed  to  be  the  original  habitat  of  the 
plant.]  The  root  of  Jatcorhiza  palmata,  a 


Flower  of  Colum- 
bine ( Aquilegia  vul- 
garis). 


Flowering  Branch  of  Jateorhiza  palmata. 


menispermaceous  plant  of  southeastern  Af- 
rica, cultivated  in  some  African  and  East  In- 
dian islands.  The  columbo  of  commerce  consists  of 
thick  circular  disks,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  and  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  cut  from  the  root,  the  taste  of 


Columella;, 
i.  Fennel-seed, 
showing  carpels 
supported  by  a 
divided  columel- 
la or  carpophore, 
def.  2 (r).  2.  Cap- 
sule of  a moss,  di- 
vided to  show  the 
columella,  c,  def. 
2 (a). 


columbo 

which  is  persistently  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic.  It  is 
much  used  in  medicine  as  a mild  tonic.  A false  columbo 
is  furnished  by  the  wood  of  Coscinium  fenestratum,  a 
menispermaceous  plant  of  Ceylon.  Also  written  calumba, 
Colombo,  columba.—  American  columbo,  the  root  of 
Frasera  Carolinenns,  a gentianaceous  plant  of  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  having  the  mild  tonic  properties  of  gentian. 

columel  (kol'u-mel),  n.  Same  as  columella,  1. 

The  cathedral  . . . challengeth  the  precedency  of  all  in 
England  for  a majestick  Western  front  of  columel  work. 

Fuller , Worthies,  Northampton. 

columella  (kol-u-mel'a),  n. ; pi.  columellm  (-e). 
[L.  (NL.),  also  columnella,  a little  column  (see 
colonel),  dim.  of  columen  or  columna,  a column: 
see  column.']  1.  Alittle  column. — 2.  In  hot. : (a) 
In  many  cryptogams,  especially  in  Musci,  Mu- 
corales,  and  Myxomycetes,  a cen- 
tral axis  in  the  spore-case,  a con- 
tinuation of  the  pedicel.  The 
spores  are  arranged  about  it,  and 
in  the  Myxomycetes  the  capilli- 
tium  branches  from  it. 

The  spores  or  gonidial  cells  are  con- 
tained in  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule, 
where  they  are  clustered  round  a cen- 
tral pillar,  which  is  termed  the  colu- 
mella. W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 337. 

(b)  The  persistent  axis  of  certain 
capsules,  from  which  the  edges  of 
the  valves  break  away,  (c)  The 
carpophore  in  Apiacese,  the  con- 
tinuation  of  the  axis  bearing 
WrW  tb®  two  halves  of  the  fruit. — 3. 
V#  In  coiil.  and  anal. : (a)  The  up- 
M 3 right  pillar  in  the  center  of  most 
of  the  univalve  shells,  round 
which  the  whorls  are  convoluted. 
See  cut  under  univalve.  (6)  A 
bone  of  the  tympanic  cavity  or 
middle  ear  in  birds,  most  rep- 
tiles, and  some  amphibians,  cor- 
responding to  the  stirrup-bone  or 
stapes  of  mammals ; the  columella 
auris.  (c)  A bone  of  the  side  of  the  skull  of 
some  reptiles,  especially  lizards,  a peculiar  dis- 
memberment of  the  pterygoid,  which  may  meet 
the  parietal  or  a proepss  of  it ; the  column-bone ; 
the  Columella  cranii.  Its  presence  in  nearly  all  lizards 
gives  rise  to  the  term  Cionocrania,  or  “ column-skulls, " as  a 
major  division  of  Lacertilia.  See  cuts  under  acrodont  and 
Cyclodtis. 

In  the  principal  group  of  the  Lacertilia,  a column-like 
membrane  bone,  called  the  columella , . . . extends  from 
the  parietal  to  the  pterygoid  on  each  side,  in  close  contact 
with  the  membranous  or  cartilaginous  wall  of  the  skull. 

. . . This  columella  appears  to  correspond  with  a small 
independent  ossification,  which  is  connected  with  the  de- 
scending process  of  the  parietal  and  with  the  pterygoid, 
in  some  Chelonia.  Huxley , Anat.  Vert.,  p.  189. 

(d)  The_ modiolus  or  central  axis  of  the  cochlea 
in  mammals,  round  which  the  lamina  spiralis 
winds ; the  columella  cochleae.  ( e ) A core  of 
connective  tissue  in  erinoids  which  occupies  the 
central  cavity  included  by  the  coil  of  the  ali- 
mentary  canal.  (/)  A structure  in  the  center 
of  the  visceral  chamber  of  corals,  typically  a 
calcareous  rod  which  extends  from  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber  to  the  floor  of  the  calice,  pro- 
jecting upward  in  the  latter,  and  with  which 
the  primary  septa  are  usually  connected.  ( g ) 
One  of  the  rods  attached  to  the  hyomandibular 
capsule  of  the  urodele  amphibians,  representing 
a remnant  of  a branchial  arch,  (h)  A process 
in  the  chitinous  mandibles  of  polyzoans.  G. 
Busk,  (if)  In  human  anat.,  an  old  name  of 
the  uvula — Columella  auris,  cochleae,  cranii.  See 
3 ("),  (d).  (c),  above.— Columellae  fornicis,  the  columns 
*or  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix. 

columellar  (kol-u-mel'ar),  a.  [<  L.  columellaris, 
pillar-formed,  < columella,  a pillar:  see  colu- 
mella and  -ur3.]  1 . Same  as  columelliform. — 2. 
Pertaining  to  a columella,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word — Columellar  lip,  the  inner  lip  of  a univalve  shell. 

Columellariat  ( kol'u-me-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lamarck,  1809),  < L.  columella,  a pillar:  see 
columella.]  In  Lamarck’s  system  of  eonchol- 
ogy,  a family  of  Trachelipocla  having  a plicated 
columellar  lip.  Originally  the  genera  Cancellaria , Mi- 
tra,  MargineUa , Voluta,  and  Columbella  were  referred  to 
it,  but  subsequently  Cancellaria  was  excluded. 

Columellidset  (kol-u-mel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

(Lea,  1843),  < * Columella  (<  L.  columella,  a pil- 
lar: see  columella ) + -idee.']  A family  of  uni- 
valve shells : same  as  Columellaria. 
columelliform  (kol-u-mel'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  co- 
lumella, a little  column  (see  columella),  + forma, 
shape.]  Shaped  like  a columella:  as,  a colu- 
* melliform  stapes.  Huxley.  Also  columellar. 
column  (kol'um),  n.  [<  ME.  columne,  column 
(of  a page),  = OF.  colonne,  later  colomne,  mod. 

F . colonne  ( > G.  D.  colonne  = Dan.  kolonne  = Sw. 
colonn,  in  special  senses)  = Pr.  colonna  = Sp. 
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columna , now  coluna , = Pg.  columna  = It.  co-  paratus  used  for  the  fixation  of  colors  upon  f ab- 

lonna , < L.  columna,  a column,  pillar,  post,  orig.  ----  1 * -*- 

a collateral  form  of  columen,  contr.  culmen,  a pil- 
lar, top,  crown,  summit  (>E.  culmen,  culminate, 
etc.),  = AS.  holm,  a mound,  a billow,  the  sea 
(>  E.  holm l,  q.  v.) ; akin  to  L.  collis,  a hill  (= 

E.  hill1,  q.  v.),  celsus,  high  (see  excelsior),  prob. 
to  Gr.  KoXoyhv,  top,  summit  (>  E.  colophon,  q. 
v.).  From  L.  columna  come  also  nit.  E.  colo- 
nel, colonnade,  eta.]  1.  A solid  body  of  great-  

er  length  than  thickness,  standing  upright,  and  ternal  portions  of  the  posterior  columns  of  t^e  spinal 
generally  serving  as  a support  to  somethingrest-  ?°r(L^hic:h  under  sPinal)>—  Clustered  column, 
ing  on  its  top;  a pillar;  more  specifically,  as 
an  architectural  term,  a cylindrical  or  slightly 
tapering  or  fusiform  body,  called  a shaft,  set  ver- 
tically on  a stylo- 


rics  by  means  of  steam,  it  consists  of  a cylinder  of 
copper  punctured  with  small  holes  and  having  a steam- 
pipe  in  its  interior.  The  printed  fabrics  are  wrapped 
around  the  cylinder,  and  the  steam  is  allowed  to  percolate 
through,  setting  the  colors  in  what  is  called  steam  style. 
The  column  is  generally  used  in  France,  while  the  steam- 
chest  serving  for  the  same  operation  is  used  in  England. 
—Agony  column.  See  agony—  Annulated  columns. 
See  annulated.— Attached  column.  Same  as  engaged 
column.—  Banded  column,  in  arch.,  a column  having 
one  or  more  cinctures.— Burdach’s  columns,  the  ex- 


bate, or  on  a con- 
geries of  mold- 
ings which  forms 
its  base,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a 
spreading  mass 
which  forms  its 
capital . Columns 
are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  the 
styles  of  architecture 
wliich  they  represent: 
thus,  there  are  Egyp- 
tian, Grecian,  Roman, 
and  medieval  col- 
umns. In  classic 
architecture  they  are 
further  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the 
orders  to  which  they 
belong,  as  Doric, 

Ionic,  or  Corinthian 
columns;  and  again, 
in  various  styles,  by 
some  peculiarity  of 
position,  of  construc- 
tion, of  form,  or  of 
ornament,  as  attach- 
ed, twisted,  cabled 
orrudented,  and  caro- 
litic  columns.  Col- 
umns are  used  chiefly 
in  the  construction  or 
adornment  of  build- 
ings. They  are  also 
used  singly,  however,  for  various  purposes : as,  the  astro- 
nomical column,  from  which  astronomical  observations 
are  made  ; the  chronological  column,  inscribed  with  a 
record  of  historical  events ; the  gnomonic  column,  which 
supports  a dial ; the  itinerary  column,  pointing  out  the 
various  roads  diverging  from  it ; the  milliary  column,  set 
up  as  a center  from  which  to  measure  distances  ; the  tri- 
umphal column,  dedicated  to  the  hero  of  a victory,  etc. 

The  fragments  of  her  columns  and  her  palaces  are  in 
the  dust,  yet  beautiful  in  ruin. 

Story,  Speech,  Salem,  Sept.  18,  1828. 

A chapel  and  a hall 

On  massive  columns,  like  a shorecliff  cave. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a column  in  shape ; 
any  body  pressing  perpendicularly  on  its  base, 
and  throughout  of  the  same  or  about  the  same 
diameter  as  its  base : as,  a column  of  water,  air, 
or  mercury. 

The  whole  weight  of  any  column  of  the  atmosphere. 

Bentley. 

3.  Ia  hot.,  a body  formed  by  tbe  union  of  fila- 
ments with  one  another,  as  in  Malvacece,  or  of  columna*  (k5-ium ' nib 

RtamPTia  with  tho  c-  f x r I 0 no  in  V.I  A c T . , -»-  O • ' 1 


1 2 
Clustered  Columns,  13th  century. 

1,  from  Worcester  cathedral ; 2,  from  Exeter 
cathedral. 


stamens  with  the  style,  as  in  orchids.  See  cut 
under  androphore. 

In  all  common  Orchids  there  is  only  one  well-developed 
stamen,  which  is  confluent  with  the  pistils,  and  they  form 
together  the  column. 

Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  3. 
4.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  a part  or  organ  likened 
to  a column  or  pillar ; a columna  or  columella : 
as,  the  spinal  column  ; the  fleshy  columns  of  the 
heart. — 5.  In  Crinoidea,  specifically,  the  stalk 
or  stem  of  a crinoid. — 6.  Milit.,  a formation 
of  troops  narrow  in  front  and  extended  from 
front  to  rear:  thus  distinguished  from  a line, 
which  is  extended  in  front  and  thin  in  depth. 

Presently  firing  was  heard  far  in  our  rear— the  robbers 
having  fled ; the  head  of  the  column  advanced,  and  the 


in  arch.,  a pier 
which  consists  or 
appears  to  con- 
sist of  several  col- 
umns or  shafts 
clustered  togeth- 
er. These  shafts 
are  sometimes  at- 
tached to  one  an- 
other through- 
out their  whole 
height,  and  some- 
times only  at  the 
capital  and  base. 

Columns  of  this 
kind  commonly 
support  one  or 
more  clustered 
arches.  Also  call- 
ed bundle-pillar. 

— Column  of 
the  nose,  the 
anterior  portion 
of  the  nasal  sep- 
tum.— Columns 
Of  Bertin  [after 
E.  J.  Bertin,  a 
French  anato- 
mist, 1712-81], 
the  prolongations 
inward  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  of 
the  kidney  be- 
tween the  pyramids.—  Columns  of  Clarke,  vesicular 
columns  Of  Clarke  [after  J.  A.  L.  Clarke,  an  English 
anatomist,  1817-80],  two  symmetrically  placed  tracts  of 
medium-sized  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  laterodor- 
sad  of  the  central  canal,  confined  to  the  thoracic  region. 

— Columns  of  Goll,  the  median  portion  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord.— Columns  of  Morgagni. 
Same  as  columns  of  the  rectum. — Columns  of  the  ab- 
dominal ring,  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  aponeuro- 
sis of  fhe  external  oblique  muscle  which  forms  the  exter- 
nal abdominal  ring.  Also  called  pillars  of  the  abdominal 
ring—  Columns  of  the  fornix,  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fornix.  Also  called  columellae  fornicis. — Columns  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  longitudinal  segments  into 
which  the  medulla  oblongata  is  divided  by  the  grooves 
upon  its  surface,  comprising  the  anterior  pyramids,  the 
lateral  tracts,  the  restiform  bodies,  the  funiculus  cunea- 
tus,  and  the  funiculus  gracilis.—  Columns  of  the  rec- 
tum, longitudinal  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum.  Also  called  columns  of  Morgagni. — Columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  longitudinal  masses  of  white 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  They  are  anterior,  lateral,  and 
posterior.  See  spinal  cord,  under  spinal .—  Columns  Of 
the  vagina.  See  columnce  rugarum,  under  columna. — 
Columns  of  Tiirck,  the  direct  pyramidal  tracts,  a portion 
of  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  on  either  side, 
lying  next  to  the  anterior  median  fissure. — Coupled  col- 
umns, in  arch.,  columns  disposed  in  pairs,  the  two  shafts 
being  close  together  but  not  touching.- — Engaged  Col- 
umn, in  arch.,  a column  built  into  a wall  so  that  it  ap- 
pears as  if  a part  of  it  were  concealed.  Also  called  at- 
tached column.—  Flying  column,  a column  of  troops 
formed  and  equipped  for  rapid  movements. — Hermetic 
column.  See  hermetic  — Manubial  column,  a column 
adorned  with  trophies  and  spoils.  = Syn.  1.  See  pillar,  1. 

n. ; pi.  columnce  (-ne). 


[NL.  (L.) : see  column.]  A column  or  pil- 
lar: used  in  anatomical  names.  See  column. — 
Columna  dorsalis,  the  dorsal  column ; the  posterior 
white  column  of  the  spinal  cord.—  Columnae  adiposse, 
in  embryol.,  the  trabeculse  of  fat  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  embryo  as  the  rudiments  of  the  subcuta- 
neous fatty  layer.— Columnae  carneae,  fleshy  columns; 
muscular  bundles  on  the  inner  side  of  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  of  which  some  are  merely  sculp- 
tured in  relief,  some  are  attached  at  both  ends  to  the 
ventricular  walls  while  they  are  free  in  the  middle,  while 
some,  springing  from  the  ventricular  walls,  are  attached 
to  the  chordie  tendinese.  The  last  are  called  papillary 
miiscles. — Columnae  papillares,  the  papillary  muscles. 
— Columnae  recti.  Same  as  columns  of  the  rectum. — 
Columnae  rugarum,  the  anterior  and  posterior  longi- 
tudinal ridges  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina. — 
Columnae  vesiculares.  Same  as  columns  of  Clarke 

densebodv'of  niWim.  nnonpH  n.,1 ’ (which  see  under  column).—  Columna  lateralis,  the 

aense  Doay  ot  pil0ums  opened  out.  lateral  white  column  of  the  spinal  cord.— Columna  yen- 

R.  F.  Bui  ton,  El-Medinah,  p.  360.  *tralis,  the  anterior  white  column  of  the  spinal  cord. 
McPherson  was  in  column  on  the  road,  the  head  close  COlumnal  (ko-lum ' nal),  a.  [<  column  + -al.  1 
by,  ready  to  comem  whenever  Same  as  columnar.  [Rare.] 

7 Naut  a number  of  ships  following  oie  an-  + SoKe Ztey, Thalaba  xii 

ft™ columnar  (koWnar),  «.  [<  LL.  columnar  is, 

< L.  columna , a column:  see  column.]  1.  Hay- 


divisions  of  printed  matter  in  two  or  more  ver 
tical  rows  of  lines.  The  separation  of  columns  is 
made  by  a narrow  blank  space  in  which  is  sometimes 
placed  a vertical  line  or  rule.  Division  into  columns 
economizes  space,  and  saves  the  fatigue  of  the  eye  arising 
from  attempts  to  trace  the  connection  of  an  over-long  line 
with  the  following  line. 

Hence  — 9.  The  contents  of  or  the  matter  print- 
ed in  such  a column,  especially  in  a newspaper: 
as,  the  columns  of  the  daily  press. — 10.  An  ap- 


ing the  form  of  a column  ; formed  in  columns ; 
like  the  shaft  of  a column. 

White  columnar  spar,  out  of  a stone-pit. 

Woodward,  Eossils. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  columns,  or  to  a column. 

The  Norman  in  Apulia  could  hardly  fail  to  adopt  the 
columnar  forms  of  the  land  in  which  he  was  settled. 

B.  A,  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  306, 


columnar 

Columnar  structure,  in  mineral.,  structure  consisting 
of  more  or  less  slender  columns  or  libers. 

columnarian  (kol-um-na'ri-an),  a.  [<  columnar 
+ -ian.]  Same  as  columnar.  Johnson. 
columnarity  (kol-um-nar'i-ti),  n.  [<  columnar 
+ -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  columnar, 
columnary  (kol'um-na-ri),  a.  Same  as  co- 
lumnar. [Rare.] 

columnated  (kol'um-na-ted),  a.  [<  L.  columna- 
tus,  supported  "by  pillars,  < columna,  a pillar : 
see  column.  Hence  (<  L.  columnatus),  through 
It.  colonnata,  E.  colonnade,  q.  v.]  Ornamented 
with  columns ; columned : as,  columnated  tem- 
ples. [Rare.] 

column-bone  (kol'iim-bon),  n.  In  herpet.,  the 
columella  of  the  skull.  See  Cyclodus,  Cionocra- 
nia,  and  columella,  3 (c). 

columned  (kol'umd),  a.  [<  column  4-  -ed2.]  Fur- 
nished with  columns ; supported  on  or  adorn- 
ed with  columns:  as,  “the  column’ d aisle,”  By- 
ron, Giaour. 

The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 

Troas  and  Ilion’s  column' d citadel, 

The  crown  of  Troas.  Tennyson,  (Enone. 

columniation  (ko-lum-ni-a'shon),  n.  [Improp. 
for  * columnation,  < L.  columnako(n-),  a support- 
ing by  pillars,  < columna,  a pillar : see  column.'] 
In  arcli.,  the  employment  of  columns  in  a de- 
sign ; collectively,  the  columns  thus  used  in  a 
structure.  Gwilt. 

columniferous  (kol-um-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
(L.)  columna,  a column,  + L.  ferre,  = E.  hear 1, 
+ -ows.]  In  hot.,  having  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  united  into  a column,  as  the  flowers  of 
Malvaceae.  See  cut  under  androphore. 
column-lathe  (kol'um-laSH),  n.  A lathe 
mounted  on  a vertical  extensible  post,  so  that 
an  operator  can  sit  or  stand  while  at  work,  used 
by  dentists  and  watchmakers, 
column-rule  (kol'um-rol),  n.  In  printing,  a strip 
of  brass,  type-high,  used,  for  the  separation  of 
columns.  It  is  beveled  to  a thin  edge  in  the 
middle  of  its  upper  surface,  and  its  impression 
forms  a vertical  line. 

column-skulls  (kol'um-skulz),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Cionocrania.  See  columella,  3 (c). 
columnula  (ko-lum'nii-la),  n. ; pi.  columnulce 
(-le).  [NL.  (of.  columella),  dim.  of  {'Ll.)  columna, 
a column : see  columna,  column.]  In  anat.,  a 
^little  column  ; a columella. 
colure  (ko-lur'),  n.  [=  F.  colure  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  coluro,  < NL.  colurus,  a colure,  < LL.  colu- 
rus,  dock-tailed,  coluri  circuit,  the  eolures,  < Gr. 
noAovpog,  dock-tailed  (sc.  /a/cAof,  circle),  pi. 
K&'kovpoi,  the  colures  (so  called  because  cut  off 
by  the  horizon),  < koAoq,  docked  (cf.  colohi- 
um),  + ovpa,  a tail.]  In  astron.  and  geog.,  each 
of  two  circles  of  declination  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  the  celestial  poles, 
one  of  them  passing  through  the  solstitial  and 
the  other  through  the  equinoctial  points  of  the 
ecliptic,  viz.,  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  Aries  and 
Libra,  and  thus  dividing  both  the  ecliptic  and 
the  equinoctial  into  four  equal  parts. 

Colus  (kd'lus),  11.  [NL.,  < Gr.  iwlog,  a kind  of 

goat  without  horns,  < k6aoc,  docked,  curtal, 
stump-horned,  hornless.]  Same  as  Saiga. 
Colutea  (ko-lu'te-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kolanrria, 
also  noXvrea,  KoAoirla,  KoXarrsa,  var.  of  uoAoiria,  a 
tree  that  bears  pods.]  A genus  of  shrubs, 
of  the  family  Fabacese,  having  inflated  pods, 
like  small  bladders ; bladder-senna.  There  are 
several  species,  natives  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  of  which  C.  arborescens,  with  yellow 


Bladder-senna  ( Colutea  arborescens). 


flowers,  is  the  most  commonly  known,  and  is  not  rare  as 
an  ornamental  shrub.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  slightly 
purgative.  The  smoke  of  the  dried  leaves  is  said  to  act  as 
a powerful  errhine. 

COlvert,  ti.  An  obsolete  form  of  culvert. 
colverteent,  n.  Same  as  colbertine. 
colwardt,  a.  [ME.,  appar.  a var.  of  culvard, 
culvert,  < OF.  culvert,  culvert,  villain : see  cul- 
vert2 and  collihert.  Otherwise  < cole1,  treachery, 
+ -ward : see  cole 1 and  its  compounds.  ] False ; 
treacherous;  deceitful;  wicked. 
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Throly  in*to  the  deuele3  throte  man  thryngeg  by  lyue, 

For  couetyse,  & colwarde  & croked  dede. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  181. 

coly,  ii.  See  colie. 

colydiid  (ko-lid'i-id),  n.  A beetle  of  the  family 
Colydiidai.  ’ 

Oolydiidae  (kol-i-dl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Coly- 
dium  + -idee.]  A family  of  clavieorn  Coleop- 
tera  or  beetles,  with  the  dorsal  segments  of  the 
abdomen  partly  membranous,  the  first  4 ventral 
segments  connate,  the  tarsi  4-jointed,  the  an- 
tennas regular,  and  the  logs  not  fossorial. 

Colydium  (ko-lid'i-um),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Colydiidw.  Fabricius,  1792. 

colymbethra  (kol-im-beth'ra),  n.  [Gr.  uoXv/t- 
flrjiipa,  a swimming-bath,  eccies.  a font,  < ko/vii- 
fidv,  dive.  See  Coly mbus,  Columba1.]  In  the 
Gr.  Ck.:  (a)  A baptismal  bowl  or  font. 

In  Russia,  the  columbethra  is  movable,  and  only  brought 
out  when  wanted.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  214. 

( b ) A baptistery.  Also  written  columbethra. 

Colymbidae  (ko-lim'bi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Co- 
lymbus  + -idee.]  A family  of  short-winged, 
short-tailed,  4-toed  swimming  and  diving  birds, 
of  the  order  Pygopodes,  either  (a)  containing 
all  the  loons  and  grebes ; or  (6)  restricted  to  the 
web-footed  loons,  and  corresponding  to  the  ge- 
nus Colymbus;  or  (c)  transferred  to  the  lobe- 
footed grebes,  and  used  as  a synonym  of  Podi- 
cipidce  or  Podicipedidm  (which  see). 

colymbion  (ko-lim'bi-on),  n.  [MGr.  *iioXv/i{ltov 
(cf.  Gr.  itolvpflridpa,  a font),  < Gr.  noAvufiav,  dive. 
See  Colymbus,  Columba1.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a 
holy-water  stonp  or  basin. 

The  colymbion  answers  to  the  benatura  of  the  Latin  * 
Church.  J.  M.  Neale , Eastern  Church,  i.  214. 

Colymbus  (ko-lim'bus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  u6Xi ip/3og, 
a diver,  a kind  of  sea-bird;  cf.  soAvpjiav,  dive, 
plunge.  See  Columba1.]  A genus  of  birds,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Colymbidce,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word.  The  name  has  been  given  to  the  web-footed  loons 
or  divers,  as  distinguished  from  the  grebes ; to  both  of 
these,  indiscriminately  ; to  the  grebes  alone  ; and  formerly 
to  sundry  other  birds,  as  some  of  the  auk  family.  See  di- 
ver, loon , probe. 

colytic  (ko-lit'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  kuXvtikSc,  hindering, 
preventive,  < tuAvrii;,  verbal  adj.  of  nuXveiv,  hin- 
der, prevent,  check.]  Antiseptic.  Med.  Record, 
July,  1884.  [Rare.] 

colza  (kol'za),  n.  [Sometimes  improp.  coltza; 

.<  F.  colza,  (.  OF.  colzat  (Walloon  colza,  golza), 

< D.  koolzaad  = E.  coleseed,  q.  v.]  The  cole- 
seed or  rape : a name  of  varieties  of  lirassica 
campestris  and  B.  Napus.  See  rape 4. 

colza-oil  (kol'za-oil),  n.  Same  as  rape-oil. 

comt.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  come.  Chaucer. 

com-.  [L.  com-,  prefix,  with,  together,  often, 
esp.  in  later  L.,  merely  intensive,  < cum,  in 
OL.  often  com,  prep.,  with,  agreeing  in  use  and 
perhaps  in  orig.  form  (*scum1  *scoml)  with  Gr. 
prefix  and  prep,  aim,  earlier  fvv  (transposed  from 
*ck.vv1),  Cypriote  uh,  with,  together  (see  syn-), 
akin  to  soivdg  (for  */c ovidt;),  common  (see  cenobite). 
No  certain  Teut.  connection  (see  ge-).  L.  com-, 
in  comp.,  usually  remains  before  b,  m,  and  p 
(and  sometimes  before  a vowel  (see  comitia  and 
count 2),  and  in  OL.  in  any  position),  and  be- 
comes co-  before  a vowel  (usually)  and  h,  col- 
(in  classical  L.  usually  con-)  before  l,  cor-  be- 
fore r,  and  con-  before  c,  d,  f,  g,  i =j,n  (where 
sometimes  co-),  q,  s,  t,  w,  and  in  classical  L. 
as  well  as  ML.  often  before  b,  m,  p,  con-  being 
thus  the  most  frequent  form,  often  used  as  the 
normal  form.  In  Rom.  and  in  E.  (and  in  simi- 
lar forms  in  other  Teut.  tongues),  the  L.  prefix 
com-,  con-,  col-,  etc.,  generally  remains  un- 
changed, but  the  assimilated  forms  are  gener- 
ally reduced  to  co-  in  Sp.,  and  partly  in  the 
other  languages.  In  OF.  and  AF.  com-,  con-, 
were  often  cum-,  cun-,  whence  in  ME.  cum-, 
cun-,  coun-,  beside  com-,  con-,  the  latter  forms 
now  prevailing  in  spelling,  even  when  pro- 
nounced cum-,  cun-  (as  in  company,  conjure, 
etc.).  In  a few  E.  words,  as  comfit,  comfort,  dis- 
comfit, com-  (pron.  and  formerly  written  cum-, 
ME.  cun-,  con-)  is  changed  from  orig.  L.  con-. 
In  many  E.  words  derived  through  the  F.  the 
L.  com-  {con-,  etc.)  is  concealed:  see  coil1  — 
cuin,  cost 2,  costive,  costume  = custom,  couch, 
council,  counsel,  count1,  count 2,  countenance,  cov- 
ert, covert,  curfew,  curry1,  kerchief,  etc.  See  co-1, 
col-,  con-,  tor-,  and  also  contra-,  counter 2,  coun- 
ter-.] A prefix  of  Latin  origin,  appearing  also 
in  other  forms,  co-,  col-,  con-,  cor-,  meaning  ‘to- 
gether,’ ‘with,’  or  merely  intensive,  and  in  Eng- 
lish words  often  without  assignable  force.  See 
words  following,  and  those  beginning  with  co-, 
col-,  con-,  cor-. 


Coma,  i (b). 
Seed  of  Willow-herb 
(.Cham criterion. ) 


comatose 

com.  An  abbreviation  of  commissioner,  commo- 
dore, commander,  commerce,  committee,  commen- 
tary, etc. 

coma1  (ko'ma),  n.  [<  NL.  coma,  < Gr.  saga,  a 
deep  sleep,  < uoiyav,  put  to  sleep.  Cf.  cemetery.] 
Inpathol.,  a state  of  prolonged  unconsciousness 
somewhat  resembling  sleep,  from  which  the  pa- 
tient cannot  be  aroused,  or  can  be  aroused  only 
partially,  temporarily,  and  with  difficulty ; stu- 
por. 

It  is  often  important  to  distinguish  the  coma  of  drun- 
kenness from  that  of  apoplexy. 

Hooper , Physician’s  Vade  Mecum,  § 914. 
Coma  foudroyant,  or  fulminating  coma,  coma  sud- 
denly developing  in  the  midst  of  apparent  good  health,  in 
syphilitic  patients.—  Coma  vigil,  a comatose  state  accom- 
panied by  unconscious  muttering,  occurring  in  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers. 

coma2  (ko'ma),  n. ; pi.  coma;  (-me).  [<  L.  coma,  < 
Gr.  k6/jti,  the  hair  of  the  head.  Hence  ult.  com- 
et.] 1.  In  hot. : (a)  The  silky  hairs  at  the 
end  of  some  seeds,  as  of 
the  willow-herb,  Cliamxne- 
rion.  (6)  The  leafy  head  of 
a tree,  or  a cluster  of  leaves 
terminating  a stem,  as  the 
leafy  top  of  a pineapple. 

2.  In  astron.,  the  nebulous 
hair-like  envelop  surround- 
ing the  nucleus  of  a comet. 

— 3.  In»iim>scojpi/,thehazy 
fringe  on  the  outline  of 
a microscopic  object  seen 
when  the  lens  is  not  free 
from  spherical  aberration. 

The  aperture  of  these  objectives  could  not  be  greatly 
widened  without  the  impairment  of  the  distinctness  of  the 
image  by  a coma  proceeding  from  uncorrected  spherical 
aberration.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  262. 

Coma  Berenices,  an  ancient  asterism  (though  not  one  of 
the  48  constellations  of  Hipparchus),  situated  north  of 
Virgo  and  between  Bootes  and  Leo,  and  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  famous  amber  hair  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

comal1  (ko'mal),  a.  [<  coma1  + -al.]  Jnpathol., 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  coma. 
comal2  (ko'mal),  a.  [<  coma 2 + -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a coma.  See  coma2. 

comarb  (ko'marb),  n.  [Better  coarb,  comorb, 
comarba ; < Ir.  comharba,  a successor,  abbot, 
vicar,  also  protection.]  A succession  in  an 
ecclesiastical  office ; an  order  of  old  Irish 
monks.  N.  E.  D. 

The  abbot  of  the  parent  house  and  all  the  abbots  of  the 
minor  houses  are  the  comharbas  or  co-heirs  of  the  saint. 

Maine , Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  230. 

comarbship  (ko'marb-ship),  n.  [<  comarb  4* 
-ship.]  The  state  or  character  of  a comarb  or 
coarb. 

Each  member  of  a Comarbship  and  of  a co-tenancy  gave 
a pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  share  of  the  duties  of 
the  co-partnership,  and  all  were  collectively  responsible 
for  all  fines,  tributes,  etc. 

W.  K.  Sullivan,  Int.  to  O’Curry ’s  Anc.  Irish,  p.  eexvi. 

comartf  (ko-mart'),  n.  [If  a genuine  reading,  < 
co-1  + mart.']  In  tlie  following  extract,  proba- 
bly a covenant  or  agreement.  Covenant  appears 
in  place  of  it  in  the  edition  of  1G23  and  in  most  modern 
editions  ; compact  is  also  found. 

By  the  same  comart  . . . 

His  [lands]  fell  to  Hamlet. 

Shak.,  Hamlet  (ed.  Warburton,  1747),  i.  1. 

Comarum  (kom'a-rum),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  its  fruit  to  that  of 
the  arbutus),  < Gr.  icdfiapog,  the  arbutus.]  A 
genus  of  rosaceous  plants  closely  allied  to 
Potentilla. 

comate1  (ko'mat),  a.  [<  L.  comaUis,  hairy,  < 
coma , hair:  see  coma2.]  Hairy;  tufted.  Specifi- 
cally—(a)  In  bot.,  furnished  with  a coma  or  tuft  of  silky 
hairs ; comose.  See  cut  under  coma 2.  (6)  In  entom. : (1) 
Having  long  hairs  on  the  vertex  or  upper  part  of  the  head, 
the  surface  below  being  nearly  or  quite  glabrous.  (2)  In 
general,  having  very  long  flexible  hairs  covering  more  or 
less  of  the  upper  surface:  said  of  the  clothing  of  insects. 

co-mate2t  (ko-mat'),  n.  [<  co-1  + mate1.]  A 
fellow,  mate,  or  companion. 

Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 

I am  proud 

Only  to  be  in  fellowship  with  you, 

Co-mate  and  servant  to  so  great  a master. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  World  Tost  at  Tennis,  Ind. 

comatose  (ko'ma-tos),  a.  [=  F.  comateux,  < 
NL.  comatosus,  < coma(t-):  see  coma1.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  coma;  affected  with 
coma ; morbidly  drowsy  or  lethargic : as,  a co- 
matose state;  a comatose  patient;  “hysterical 
and  comatose  cases,”  N.  Grew. 


comatous 

comator.3  (ko'ma-tus),  a.  Same  as  comatose. 

Comatula  (ko-mat'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  LL. 
comatulus,  dim.  of  L.  comatus,  hairy:  see  co- 
mate1.'] The  typical  genus  of  living  crinoids  of 
the  family  Comatulidce  or  feather-stars.  The  rosy 
feather-star,  Comatula  mediterranea,  is  also  known  as  An- 
tedon rosacea,  and  in  its  fixed  stalked  state  as  Pentacrinus 
europceus.  Lamarck,  1816. 

comatulid  (ko-mat'u-lid),  n.  A member  of  the 
family  Comatulidce.' 

Comatulidae  (kom-a-tu'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,< 
Comatula  + -idw.]  A family  of  extant  free- 
swimming  crinoids,  of  the  class  Crinoidea,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Comatula ; the  feather-stars 
or  hair-stars.  They  are  stalked  and  fixed  only  when 
young,  and  the  larva  is  free  and  vermiform,  with  four  cili- 


A.  Rosy  Feather-star,  Comatula  mediterranea  (or  Antedon  rosa . 
cea),  adult  free  form.  B.  Young  stalked  form  of  Comatula  ( or 
Antedon ) dentata,  slightly  enlarged. 

ated  zones  and  a tuft  of  cilia  at  the  aboral  end  of  the  body. 
In  the  adult  state  they  have  a mouth  and  an  anus,  and 
usually  ten  cirrous  arms,  which  they  have  the  power  of 
lashing  toward  the  ventral  surface,  so  as  to  propel  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  bring  food  within  their  grasp.  (Repre- 
^sentatives  of  the  family  are  found  in  most  seas. 
comb1  (kom),  n.  [<  ME.  comb,  earlier  camb,  a 
comb,  crest  (of  a cock,  a hill,  a dike,  etc.),  also 
honeycomb,  < AS.  camb,  a comb,  crest  (of  a 
helmet,  a hat,  etc.),  also  a honeycomb,  = OS. 
camb  — MD.  Icamme,  I),  kam  = OHGt.  chamb, 
MHG-.  kam,  kamjp,  G.  kamm  = Icel.  kambr  = 
Norw.  kamb  = Sw.  Dan.  kam,  a comb,  crest, 
etc.  (Dan.  and  G.  also  a cam : see  cam1),  lit.  a 
‘toothed’  implement,  = Gr.  ydpifioc,  a peg,  bolt, 
style  (orig.  tooth?,  > ■yoptfiioe,  a grinder-tooth, 
the  tooth  of  a key) ; cf.  yaiipai,  yauprf/.ai,  pi.,  the 
jaws,  = Skt.  jambha  = OBulg.  zabu,  tooth.  See 
cam1,  a doublet  of  comb1.]  1.  A thin  strip  of 
wood,  metal,  bone,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  etc., 
one  or  both  edges  of  which  are  indentated  so 
as  to  form  a series  of  teeth,  or  to  which  teeth 
have  been  attached ; or  several  such  strips  set 
parallel  to  one  another  in  a frame,  as  in  a cur- 
rycomb. Combs  are  used  for  arranging  the  hair  in 
dressing  it;  also,  in  a great  variety  of  ornamental  forms, 
for  keeping  women's  hair  in  place  after  it  is  dressed ; and 
for  various  other  purposes.  Those  worn  in  the  hair  are 
often  carved  and  elaborately  decorated. 

When  you  have  apparelled  your  selfe  hansomely,  combe 
your  head  softly  and  easily  with  an  Iuorie  combe ; for  no- 
thing recreateth  the  memorie  more. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  249. 
And  fair  Ligea’s  golden  comb, 

Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks, 

Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  880. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a comb  in  appearance 
or  use,  especially  for  mechanical  use.  Specifi- 
cally—(a)  A card  used  in  hand-carding  or  in  a carding- 
machine  for  separating  and  dressing  wool.  (&)  A toothed 
blade  which  removes  the  cotton  from  the  doffer  of  a card- 
ing-machine.  (c)  In  hat-malcing,  the  former  on  which 
a fleece  of  fiber  is  taken  up  and  hardened  into  a bat. 
E.H.  Knight,  (d)  A toothed  metal  instrument  used  by 
painters  in  graining,  (e)  A tool  with  teeth  of  wire  used  in 
making  marbled  papers.  (/)  A steel  tool  with  teeth  cor- 
responding to  the  thread  of  a screw,  used  for  chasing 
screws  or  work  which  is  rotated  in  a lathe.  E.  H.  Knight. 
( g ) A row  of  sharp  brass  points  connected  with  one  another 
and  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine, 
and  placed  near  the  revolving  plate  to  carry  off  the  elec- 
tricity generated.  ( h ) In  medieval  armor,  the  upright 
blade  which  took  the  place  of  a crest  on  the  morions  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  (i)  The  dilated  and  regularly  pec- 
tinated inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  of  sundry  birds,  as 
herons  and  goatsuckers.  ( j ) A comb-like  set  of  points  or 
processes  of  a tooth. 

It  [the  pulp-cavity  of  a tooth]  may  be  divided,  antero- 
posteriorly,  as  in  notched  incisors,  and  especially  in  the 
comb-like  ones  of  the  flying  lemur,  where  a branch  of  the 
pulp-cavity  ascends  each  process  of  the  comb. 

Mivart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  275. 
(A;)  The  notched  scale  of  a wire  micrometer.  E.  H.  Knight, 
(t)  The  window-stool  of  a casement.  Grose. 

3.  The  fleshy  crest  or  caruncle  growing,  in  one 
of  several  forms,  on  the  head  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  and  particularly  developed  in  the  male 
birds:  so  called  from  its  serrated  indentures 
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in  the  typical  form,  or  single  comb,  which  re- 
semble the  teeth  of  a comb.  Several  characteristic 
variations  in  the  form  of  the  comb  have  received  distinc- 
tive names.  An  antlered  comb  is  one  having  more  or  less 
the  form  of  a stag’s  antlers,  as  seen  in  Polish  and  La  Fleche 
fowls,  often  in  Houdans,  etc.  The  leaf -comb  has  much  the 
form  of  a strawberry-leaf,  set  transversely  on  the  head. 
It  is  the  preferable  form  of  comb  in  Houdan  fowls.  The 
pea-comb  appears  as  if  formed  of  three  low,  bluntly  ser- 
rated combs  set  side  by  side  on  the  head,  the  middle  one 
of  the  three  being  the  highest.  It  is  the  typical  comb  of 
the  Brahma  fowls.  A rose-comb  is  a low  comb  set  flat  on 
the  head,  like  a cap,  broad  in  front,  and  tapering  to  a 
projecting  spike  behind,  the  upper  part  being  evenly  cov- 
ered with  small  projections.  It  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
Hamburg  fowls,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Wyandotte,  the 
Sebright  bantam,  and  other  varieties.  The  strawberry - 
comb  resembles  a half  of  a strawberry,  generally  some- 
what wrinkled,  and  set  well  forward  on  the  head.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Malay  and  the  Sumatra  fowls. 

His  comb  was  redder  than  the  fyn  coral, 

And  bataylld,  as  it  were  a castel  wall. 

Chaucer,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  38. 

Cocks  have  great  combs  and  spurs ; hens  little  or  none. 

Bacon. 

4.  Anything  resembling  in  nature,  shape,  or 
position  the  caruncle  on  a fowl’s  head.  Specifi- 
cally — ( a ) The  similar  but  erectile  and  variable  fleshy  and 
vascular  colored  process  growing  over  each  eye  of  some 
gallinaceous  birds,  as  ptarmigan  and  other  grouse.  ( b ) 
The  top  or  crest  of  a wave. 

5.  The  peeten  or  marsupium  in  the  interior  of 
a bird’s  eye.  [Rare.]  — 6.  In  mining,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  mass  of  a lode  into  parallel  plates, 
or  layers  of  crystalline  material  parallel  to  its 
walls.  Some  lodes  have  several  such  combs,  symmet- 
rically arranged,  so  that  each  comb  on  one  side  of  the 
center  of  the  mass  has  its  counterpart  on  the  other.  Often 
the  face  of  the  comb  turned  toward  the  center  of  the 
lode  is  covered  with  well-developed  crystals,  and  where 
the  central  combs  meet  a cavity  studded  with  crystals  is 
formed. 

7.  The  projection  on  the  top  of  the  hammer  of 
a gun-lock.  E.  H.  Knight. — 8.  The  top  corner 
of  a gun-stock,  on  which  the  cheek  rests  in  fir- 
ing.— 9.  A honeycomb. 

They  sport  abroad,  and  rove  from  home, 

And  leave  the  cooling  hive,  and  quit  the  unfinished  comb. 
^ Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgies,  iv. 

comb1  (kom),  v.  [<  comb1,  n.  The  old  verb  is 
hemb,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  dress  with  a comb: 
as,  to  comb  one’s  hair. 

With  a comb  of  pearl  I would  comb  my  hair, 

And  still  as  I comb'd  I would  sing  and  say, 

“ Who  is  it  loves  me ? who  loves  not  me?” 

Tennyson,  The  Mermaid. 
2.  To  card,  as  wool;  hackle,  as  flax. — 3.  To 
grain  with  a painter’s  comb — Combed-out  work, 
a kind  of  embroidery  in  which  loops  of  wool  are  cut,  and 
the  threads  then  combed  out  until  they  are  finely  sub- 
divided ; they  are  then  secured  to  the  foundation  by  gum. 
— Combed  ware,  pottery  or  china  decorated  with  color 
which  has  been  drawn  into  zigzag  lines  or  waves  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  used  in  the  marbling  of  paper. — 
To  comb  one’s  hair  the  wrong  way.  See  hair l. 

ii.  intrans.  To  roll  over  or  break  with  a white 
foam,  as  the  top  of  a wave. 

My  foe  came  quite  to  the  verge  of  the  fall  where  the 
river  began  to  comb  over. 

B..  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxxii. 

Lake  des  Allemands  was  combing  with  the  tempest  and 
hissing  with  the  rain. 

G.  W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXV.  92. 
comb3  (kom),  n.  [Also  written  coomb  ; < ME. 
*comb  (?),  < AS.  cumb,  a vessel  of  a cer- 
tain capacity  (used  for  liquids),  = MLG.  kump, 
LG.  kump,  also  kumpen  (>  G.  kump,  kumpen)  = 
OHG.  cliumph,  MHG.  humph,  komph,  kumpf,  G. 
kurripf,  m.,  a hollow  vessel,  abasin,  bowl,  trough, 
< ML.  *cumbus,  *cumpus,  cimpus,  a basin,  bowl 
(cf.  cumba,  a bowl  (a  trough?),  a boat,  a tomb  of 
stone : see  catacomb),  < Gr.  svpfSog,  a hollow  ves- 
sel, cup,  basin,  Kviiliy,  a drinking-vessel,  cup, 
bowl,  boat  (see  cymbal),  = Skt.  leumbha,  a pot. 
Cf.  cup.]  1 . A dry  measure  of  4 bushels,  or  half 
a quarter.  [Eng.]  — 2.  A brewing-vat.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

comb3,  coomb2  (kom,  kom),  n.  [Also  written 
combe,  coom;  < ME.  *comb,  < AS.  cumb,  a narrow 
valley,  prob.  < W.  cwm  (pron.  kom),  a hollow 
between  two  bills,  a dale,  a dingle,  = Com. 
cum,  a valley,  a dingle,  a valley  opening  down- 
ward, = Ir.  cumar,  a valley,  bed  of  an  estuary. 
Cf.  OP.  combe  — Pr.  comba  = It.  dial,  comba 
(ML.  cumba),  a valley,  appar.  also  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin. Prob.  orig.  a 1 hollow,’  akin  to  L.  cavus, 
hollow,  Gr.  Kvap,  a cavity,  noiAoq,  hollow,  etc. : 
see  cave1,  cage,  ceil,  caelum.]  A more  or  less 
rounded,  bowl-shaped  hollow  or  valley  inclosed 
on  all  sides  but  one  by  steep  and  in  some  cases 
perpendicular  cliffs.  The  use  of  the  word  is  closely 
limited  to  certain  portions  of  southwestern  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  a part  of  Ireland,  especially  to  county  Kerry, 
where  the  combs  are  numerous  and  of  great  size,  many 
of  them  containing  lakes.  The  most  typical  combs  in  Wales 
are  valley-heads,  enlarged  by  glacial  erosion.  See  cwm , 
corrie,  cirque.  “We  dropped,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan 
combs."  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iii. 


combative 

Anon  they  pass  a narrow  comb  wherein 
Were  slabs  of  rock  with  figures,  knights  on  horse, 
Sculptured.  Tennyson , Gareth  and  Lynette. 

combacyt,  «•  [Irreg.  < combat  + -cy.]  Com- 
bat. 

Conclude  by  combacy 
To  win  or  lose  the  game. 

Warner , Albion's  Eng.,  iv.  22. 

combat  (kom'-  or  kum'bat),  v.  [First  in  early 
mod.  E. ; < P.  combatrc,  now  combattre,  = Pr. 
combattre  = Sp.  combatir  = Pg.  combater  = It. 
combattere,  fight,  battle,  < ML.  *combattere,  < L. 
com-,  together,  + ML.  battere,  beat,  fight:  see 
bate1  and^ftaifer1.]  I.  intrans.  To  fight;  strug- 
gle or  contend;  battle;  especially,  in  earlier 
use,  engage  in  single  fight. 

forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 

Our  endeavours  are  not  only  to  combat  with  doubts,  but 
always  to  dispute  with  the  devil. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  19. 

After  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the  Homans  combated  only 
for  the  choice  of  masters.  Gibbon. 

II.  trans.  To  fight  or  do  battle  with ; oppose  by 
force;  contend  against;  resist  contentiously : 
as,  to  combat  an  antagonist;  to  combat  argu- 
ments or  opinions. 

Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
His  will  did  never  combat  thine, 

And  take  it  prisoner. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  2. 

They  who  would  combat  general  authority  with  particu- 
lar opinion,  must  first  establish  themselves  a reputation 
of  understanding  better  than  other  men. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  State  of  Innocence. 
He  needs  must  combat  might  with  might. 

Tennyson,  Epilogue. 

combat  (kom7-  or  kum'bat),  n.  [After  F.  com- 
bat, n.,  from  the  verb.]  A fight,  especially,  in 
earlier  use,  between  two;  in  general,  a strug- 
gle to  resist,  overthrow,  or  conquer;  contest; 
engagement;  battle. 

About  this  Time  also  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  to  per- 
form a Combat , upon  a Challenge  with  a Prince  of  Bohe- 
mia. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  123. 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar’st. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 
The  combat  deepens.  On,  ye  brave, 

Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave  ! 

Campbell,  Hohenlinden. 
Single  combat,  a fight  between  two;  a duel.  =Syn.  Con- 
flict, Contest,  etc.  See  battle l. 

combatable  (kom-bat'a-bl),  a.  [<  combat  + 
-able;  = P.  combattablejetc.]  Capable  of  being 
combated,  disputed,  or  opposed. 

combatant  (kom'-  orkum'ba-tant),  a.  and  n.  [< 
P.  combatant,  now  combattant,  ppr.  of  cortibatre, 
combattre,  combat:  see  combat,  r.]  I.  a.  1.  Con- 
tending ; disposed  to  combat  or  contend. 

Their  valours  are  not  yet  so  combatant. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  4. 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  affronU,  but  applied  only 

to  ferocious  creatures,  such  as  y 

lions. 

Two  rampant  lions,  face  to  face,  are 
said  to  be  combatant. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra 
[ser.),  i.  gloss.,  p.  113. 

Combatant  officer.  See  officers  of  the 
line,  under  line. 

II.  n.  1.  A person  who  com-  Tw°b^°antCom' 
bats ; one  who  engages  in  battle ; 
one  who  fights,  whether  in  single  combat  or  in 
an  army  or  a fleet. 

Sound,  trumpets ; and  set  forward,  combatants. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

A combatant  is  any  person  directly  engaged  in  carrying 
on  war,  or  concerned  in  the  belligerent  government,  or 
present  with  its  armies  and  assisting  them ; although 
those  who  are  present  for  purposes  of  humanity  and  re- 
ligion— as  surgeons,  nurses,  and  chaplains  — are  usually 
classed  among  non-combatants,  unless  special  reasons  re- 
quire an  opposite  treatment  of  them. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 128. 

2.  A person  who  contends  with  another  in  ar- 
gument or  controversy. 

A controversy  which  long  survived  the  original  combat- 
ants. Macaulay. 

3.  A name  of  the  ruff,  Machetes  pugnax.  See 
ruff. — 4.  In  her.,  a figure  drawn  like  a sword- 
player  standing  upon  his  guard.  Bailey. 

combater  (kom7-  or  kum7ba-ter),  n.  One  who 
combats,  disputes,  or  contends ; a combatant. 
[Rare.] 

Combaters  or  fighters.  Sherwoou. 

combative  (kom'-  or  kum'ba-tiv),  a.  [<  cor..- 
bat  + -ive.]  Disposed  to  combat;  pugnacious; 
showing  a disposition  to  fight,  contend,  or  op- 
pose. 

His  fine  combative  manner.  Lamb,  To  Wordsworth. 


combatively 

combatively  (kom'-  or  lcum'ba-tiv-li),  adv.  In 
a combative  manner ; pugnaciously. 
Combativeness  (kom'-  or  kum'ba-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  quality  of  being  combative  ; 
disposition  to  contend  or  fight ; pugnacity.  By 
phrenologists  the  word  is  used  to  designate  one 
of  the  propensities.  See  cut  under  phrenology. 
comb-bearer  (kom'bar//er),  n.  [A  translation 
of  NL.  ctenophorum : see  ctenophore .]  A cteno- 
phore  ; a comb-jelly ; one  of  the  Ctenophora. 

Closely  related  to  idyia  is  pleurobrachia,  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  the  comb-bearers , or  Ctenophora,  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  321. 

comb-broach  (kom ' broch),  n.  A *tooth  of  a 
comb  with  which  wool  is  dressed, 
comb-brush  (kom'brush),  JJ.  1.  A brush  used 
to  clean  combs. — 2\.  A lady’s-maid,  or  under 
lady's-maid.  [Eng.] 

The  maid  who  at  present  attended  on  Sophia  was  recom- 
mended by  lady  Bellaston,  with  whom  she  had  lived  for 
some  tame,  in  the  capacity  of  a comb-brush. 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  xvii.  8. 
comb-cap  (kom ' kap),  n.  In  armor,  a morion 
with  a comb.  This,  like  other  steel  caps,  had  com- 
monly a stuffed  or  quilted  cap  worn  beneath  it  to  prevent 
dmect  contact  with  the  head. 

Good  combe-caps  tor  their  heads,  well-lined  with  quilted- 
caPs-  Grose,  Military  Antiquities,  1. 126. 

combe,  n.  See  combs. 

combed  (komd),  a.  [<  comb1,  n.,  + -e/R]  Hav- 
ing a comb  or  crest. 

And  had  for  his  crest  a cock  argent 
Combed  and  wattled  gules.  Longfellow. 

combel  (kom'bel),  n.  In  her.,  same  as  fillet. 
comber1  (ko'mer),  n.  [<  comb1  + -er1.]  1. 

*One  who  combs ; one  whose  occupation  is  the 
combing  of  wool,  etc. — 2.  A long  curling  wave. 

We  were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  getting  off  dry 
when  a great  cumber  broke  fore  and  aft  the  boat,  and  wet 
us  through  and  through. 

if.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  153. 

comber2t,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cum- 
ber. 

comber3  (kom'ber),  n.  [E.  dial.  (Cornwall).  The 
resemblance  to  scomber  is  accidental.  ] 1 . The 

Serranus  cabrilla , also  called  smooth  serranus 
and  gaper,  a fish  of  the  sea-perch  family,  about 
a foot  long,  common  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England. — 2.  A species  of  wrasse  or  Labrus 
(L.  maculatus,  var.  comber),  with  a white  lateral 
band  from  the  eye  to  the  caudal  fin,  found  on 
the  Cornish  coast.  Also  called  comber  wrasse. 
Comberoust,  a.  _ An  obsolete  form  of  cumbrous. 
comb-frame  (kom'fram),  n.  A square  wooden 
frame  fitted  to  a beehive,  in  which  the  bees  may 
construct  the  comb,  and  by  which  the  comb  can 
easily  be  removed  from  the  hive. 

Comb-honey  (k6m/hun//i),  n.  Honey  in  or  with 
the  comb ; unstrained  honey. 

The  bulk  of  this,  however,  was  sent  in  jars  either  as  pure 
extracted  honey  or  as  comb-honey  — that  is,  honey  bottled 
with  portions  of  broken  comb  remaining  in  it. 

London  Times. 

combinable  (kom-bl'na-bl),  a.  [<  combine , v., 

+ -able;  = F.  combinable,  etc.]  Capable  of  com- 
bining or  of  being  combined;  suitable  for  com- 
bining. 

Pleasures  are  very  combinable  both  with  business  and 
study-  Chesterfield. 

combinableness  (kom-bi'na-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  combinable;  suitableness  for 
combining.  [Bare.] 

combmant  (kom-bi'nant),  n.  ( b 1 , 1 J , combi - 
nan(  t-)s,  ppr.  of  combinare,  combine  : see  com- 
bine, i>.]  In  math.,  a function  of  the  quanti- 
ties appearing  in  a given  set  of  functions  which 
remains  unaltered  as  well  for  linear  substitu- 
tions impressed  upon  the  variables  as  for  linear 
combinations  of  the  functions  themselves  (Syl- 
vester, 1853) ; a covariant  which  remains  unal- 
tered when  each  quantie  is  replaced  by  a linear 
^function  of  all  the  quantics  ( Cayley , 1856). 
combinatet  (kom'bi-nat),  a.  [<  LL.  combina- 
tus,  pp.  of  combinare,  combine : see  combine,  r.] 
Espoused;  betrothed.  [Bare.] 

There  she  lost  a noble  and  renowned  brother ; . with 
him  ...  her  marriage-dowry ; with  botli  her  conibinate 
^husband.  shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

combination  (kom-bi-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  com- 
binaison  = Sp.  combination  = Pg.  combinacao 
= It.  combinazione,  < ML.  combination),  < LL. 
combinare,  pp.  combinatus,  combine:  see  com- 
bine, v. ] 1.  The  act  of  uniting  in  a whole,  or 

the  state  of  being  so  united;  a coming  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a group,  sum,  product, 
etc. ; especially,  the  union  of  related  parts  in 
a complex  whole : as,  a combination  of  wheels 
and  springs  in  a watch;  a combination  of  ideas; 
a combination  of  circumstances. 
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All  this  is  but  deceit,  mere  trifles  forg’d 
By  combination  to  defeat  the  process 
Of  justice.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 

2.  The  whole  or  complex  thus  formed;  the 
product  of  combining:  as,  a soft  combination 
of  stops  in  organ-playing. 

It  is  this  glorious  pile  of  mountains  which  gives  to 
Granada  that  combination  of  delights  so  rare  in  a South- 
ern city.  Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  121. 

Specifically — 3.  The  union  or  association  of 
two  or  more  persons  or  parties  for  the  attain- 
ment of  some  common  end;  a league:  as,  a po- 
litical or  a criminal  combination ; success  is 
possible  only  through  combination. 

The  Indians  and  they  . . . by  a generall  combination  in 
one  day  plotted  to  subuert  the  whole  Colony. 

Quoted  in  Copt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  II.  70. 

4.  In  chem.,  chemical  union ; the  production  of 
a chemical  compound.— 5.  In  math.,  the  union 
of  a number  of  individuals  in  different  groups, 
each  containing  a certain  number  of  the  in- 
dividuals. Thus,  the  number  of  combinations  of  four 
figures  taking  two  together  is  six  (12,  13,  14,  23  24  34)  — 
Aggregate  combination.  See  aggregate.— Chemical 
combination.  See  chemical. — Combination  borders 
in  printing,  types  of  ornamental  designs,  of  varied  char- 
acter, intended  to  be  combined  or  composed  so  as  to  form 
a complete  design  on  a larger  scale.— Combination  lock, 
bee  lock.  Combination  pedal,  ill  organs,  a pedal  which 
draws  or  retires  several  stops  at  once.  It  is  single-acting 
when  it  only  operates  to  add  to  or  to  subtract  from  the  stops 
already  drawn,  and  double-acting  when  it  both  adds  to 
and  subtracts  from  the  stops  already  drawn,  so  as  always 
to  produce  a given  combination.— Combination  plane 
a plane  having  a guide  which  can  be  changed  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  or  adjusted  vertically,  as  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  work.—  Combination-room,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  a room  adjoining  the  hall,  into 
which  the  fellows  withdraw  after  dinner,  for  wine,  dessert 
and  conversation.—  Combination  tone.  Same  as  com- 
binational tone  (which  see,  under  tone).—  Commutative 
cpmbination.  See  commutative. — Consecutive  com- 
bination, in  chem.,  a term  applied  to  the  chemical  pro- 
cess by  which  a series  of  compounds  are  formed  from 
one  another.  Thus,  by  an  addition  of  soda  to  dihydro- 
gen sodium  phosphate,  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  is 
formed,  and  by  further  addition  of  soda  to  this  compound 
trisodium  phosphate  is  produced.  In  each  case  one  atom 
of  basic  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  alkali.— Heat  Of 
combination.  See  heat. — Laws  of  chemical  com- 
bination, the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  substances 
by  chemical  affinity.  See  chemical  and  equivalent.  =Syn. 

3.  I arty,  Faction,  etc.  (see  cabal i),  alliance,  league,  set 
clique,  coalition,  conspiracy,  confederation. 

combinational  (kom-bi-na'shon-al),  a.  [<  com- 
bination + -aZ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a combi- 
nation or  to  the  act  of  combining ; having  the 
quality  of  combining.— Combinational  tone.  See 

tone. 

combinative  (kom-bi'na-tiv),  a.  [<  combinate 
+ -ive.J  Tending  to  combine;  uniting:  in 
math.,  applied  to  a covariant  which  is  equally 
a covariant  when  for  any  of  the  quantics  is 
substituted  a linear  function  of  them.  Also 
combinatory. 

combinatorial  (kom-bi-na-to'ri-al),  a.  [X  com- 
binatory + -ah']  Concerned  with’combinations. 

— Combinatorial  analysis,  in  math.,  a method  of  treat- 
ing problems  in  the  calculus  by  reducing  them  to  problems 

mcombmatmn8. —combinatorial  mathematician,  one 

who  has  a preference  for  the  combinatorial  analysis. 

combinatory  (kom-bi'na-to-ri),  a.  [<  com- 
binate + -ory ; = F.  combinatoire.]  Same  as 
combinative  .—  Combinatory  imagination,  that  sort 
ot  fancy  which  brings  into  relation  objects  experienced 
^.independently. 

combine  (kom-bin'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  combined, 
ppr.  combining.  [<  ME.  combinen  — F.  com- 
biner = Sp.  Pg.  combinar  = It.  combinare,  < LL. 
combinare,  unite,  join  (two  things  together),  < L. 
com-,  together,  + bird,  two  by  two : see  binary.'] 

I,  trans.  To  associate,  unite,  or  join  into  a 
whole ; connect  closely  together. 

They  rejoice 

Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness ; 

So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  394. 
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He  that  loves  God’s  abode,  and  to  combine 
W ith  saints  on  earth,  shall  one  day  with  them  shine. 

G.  Herbert,  Church  Porch,  st.  73. 

1 ou  with  your  foes  combine.  Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 
3.  To  unite  by  affinity  or  chemical  attraction: 
as,  two  substances  which  will  not  combine  of 
themselves  may  be  made  to  combine  by  the 
intervention  of  a third. 

One  of  the  most  important  laws  in  chemistry  is  known 
as  the  law  of  combining  proportions. 

W.  L.  Carpenter , Energy  in  Nature  (1st  ed.),  p.  67. 

combine  (kom-bin'),  n.  [<  combine , v.~\  A com- 
bination or  agreement ; especially,  a secret  com- 
bination for  the  purpose  of  committing  fraud ; 
a conspiracy.  [Colloq.  and  recent;  first  pub- 
licly used  in  the  trial  of  an  alderman  for  brib- 
ery in  New  York  in  1886.] 

He  believes  . . . that  trusts,  pools,  combines,  and  the 
like,  are  the  unconscious  agencies  of  socialism. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  802. 
combined  (kom-bind'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  combine, 
v.]  Belated  as  parts  of  a combination ; united 
closely;  associated;  leagued;  confederated: 
banded. 

For  insuring  the  general  safety  combined  action  o 1 the 
whole  horde  or  tribe  was  necessary. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 491. 
combinedly  (kom-bi'ned-li)>  adv.  In  a com- 
bined manner ; in  a state  of  combination ; unit- 
edly; jointly. 

1 lie  flesh,  the  world,  the  devil,  all  combinedly  are  so 
many  fierce  adversaries.  Barrow,  Sermons,  ii.  30(0rd  MS.). 

combinementf  (kom-brn'ment),  n.  [<  combine 
+ -ment.~\  Combination. 

Having  no  firm  combinements  to  chayne  them  together 
in  their  publique  dangers,  they  lay  loose  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  common  enemy.  Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  2. 

combiner  (kom-bi'ner),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  combines. 

This  so  excellent  combiner  of  all  virtues — humility. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  ii.  186. 


Thousands  of  people  who  perhaps  agree  only  on  a single 
point  can  combine  their  energies  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying that  single  point. 

Macaulay,  Gladstone  in  Church  and  State. 

We  cannot  reduce  the  world  of  experience  to  a web  of 
relations  in  which  nothing  is  related,  as  it  would  be  if 
everything  were  erased  from  it  which  we  cannot  refer  to 
the  action  of  a combining  intelligence. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 42. 


:Syn.  To  mix,  compound,  blend. 

II.  in'  " ~ 


— I • To  unite;  coalesce:  as,  hon- 

or and  policy  combine  to  justify  the  measure. 

All  experience  combines  to  testify  against  the  stability 
and  working  power  of  “ hazy  ” and  amorphous  creeds. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  322. 

Specifically — 2.  To  unite  in  friendship  or  al- 
liance for  the  attainment  of  some  common  end : 
league  together;  joinforces;  associate;  cooper- 
ate : followed  by  with. 


combing  (ko'ming),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  comb1, 
v.]  1 . The  act  of  using  a comb. — 2.  The  pro- 
cess of  carding  wool.  See  card 2,  v.  t.,  and  card- 
ing-machine. — 3 . The  process  of  hackling  flax. 
—4.  Graining  on  wood.— 5.  That  which  is  re- 
moved by  combing  or  carding:  generally  in 
the  plural:  as,  the  combings  of  wool  or  hair. — 
6f.  Hair  combed  over  a bald  part  of  the  head. 
Artif.  Handsomeness.—  7.  Same  as  coaming. 
combing-machine  (ko'ming-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  carding  wool.  See  carding-ma- 
chine. 

comb-jelly  (kom'jeFi),  n.  A comb-bearer  or 
ctenophore ; one  of  the  Ctenophora. 
combless  (kom'les),  a.  [<  comb1  + -less.] 
W ithout  a comb  or  crest : as,  “ a combless  cock." 
Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  I. 
comb-paper  (kbm'pa'-'per),  n.  Marbled  paper 
in  which  the  design  or  decoration  is  most  large- 
ly produced  hy  the  use  of  the  comb, 
comb-pot  (kom'pot),  n.  A stove  used  to  warm 
the  combs  employed  in  preparing  long-stapled 
wool  for  worsted.  It  consists  of  a flat  iron  plate  heated 
by  fire  or  steam,  with  a similar  plate  above  it,  the  space 
between  the  two  being  sufficient  to  admit  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

comb-rat  (kom'rat),  n.  A book-name  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Ctenodactylus. 
Combretaceae  (kom-bre-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

< Combretum  + -acese.]  A family  of  dicotyle- 
donous archichlamydeous  tropical  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  15  genera  and  about  280 
species.  All  possess  astringent  properties,  which  are 
frequently  utilized  in  tanning  ; a few  are  cultivated  for 
ornament,  and  others  are  fine  timber-trees.  The  princi- 
pal genera  are  Terminalia  and  Combretum. 

combretaceous  (kom-bre-ta'shius),  a.  In  bot 
belonging  to  or  resembling  the  family  Combre- 
taceee. 

Combretum  (kom-bre'tum),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  com - 
b return  (Pliny),  a kind  of  rush:  origin  un- 
known.] A large  genus  of  tropical  shrubs,  type 
of  the  family  Combretacese.  Various  species  fur- 
nish tanning  and  dyeing  materials,  and  some  are  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses  for  their  handsome  flowers. 

comb-saw  (kom'sa),  n.  A hand-saw  used  in 
cutting  combs,  it  has  two  blades,  one  for  cutting, 
the  other  to  enter  the  kerf  and  serve  as  a spacing-gage  to 
determine  the  distance  for  the  next  cut.  In  certain  ma- 
chine-work circular  saws  are  used,  having  an  intermit- 
tent longitudinal  motion  equal  to  the  spacing-distance  of 
the  teeth. 

comburgess  (kom-ber'jes),  n.  [=  F.  combour- 
geois,  < ML.  comburgensis,  a fellow-burgess: 
see  com-  and  burgess.]  A fellow-burgess : a term 
formerly  used  in  England  of  one  who  was  a 
member  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  borough 
with  another,  particularly  of  a member  of  Par- 
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liament  who  was  a resident  of  the  borough  he 
represented. 

The  statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  enforced  residence  as 
a requisite  for  electors  and  elected  alike,  and  that  of 
Henry  VI.  prescribed  that  the  qualification  of  both  must 
lie  within  the  shire.  The  same  rule  applied  to  the  bor- 
oughs. And  it  was  for  the  most  part  strictly  observed ; 
the  members  were  generally  “co-citizens  ” or  corn-bur (jesses. 
^ Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 423. 

combustt  (kom-bust'),  a.  [<  ME.  combust  = Sp. 
It.  combusto,  < L.  combustus,  pp.  of  comburere, 
bum  up,  consume,  < com-  (intensive)  + *burere, 
perhaps  akin  to  Skt.  prusli,  burn ; otherwise 
explained  as  < comb-  for  com-  + urere , burn,  = 
Gr.  avuv,  kindle,  = Skt.  i/ ush,  burn : see  aurora, 
adust2,  cast 1.]  1.  Burnt. 

Combust  materes  and  coagulate. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  258. 
Hence  — 2.  In  astron.,  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be 
obscured  by  it,  or  not  more  than  from  it. 
And  if  I hadde,  0 Venus  ful  of  myrthe, 

Aspectes  badde  of  Mars  or  of  Saturne, 

Or  thou  combust  or  let  were  in  my  byrthe. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  iii.  717. 

Who  can  discern  those  planets  that  are  oft  Combust  ? 

^ Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  43. 

combust  (kom-bust'),  v.  t.  [Formed  from  com- 
bustible, combustion.  Cf.  combust,  a.]  To  inflame 
with  excitement  and  agitation. 

All  Germany  was  combusted  with  great  troubles. 

Time’ 8 Storehouse,  p.  251  (Ord  MS.). 

combustibility  (kom-bus-ti-bil'j-ti),  n.  Same 
as  combustibleness. 

combustible  (kom-bus'ti-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
combustible  = Sp.  combustible  = Pg.  combustivel 
= It.  combustibile,  < L.  combustus,  pp.  of  combu- 
rere, burn  up:  see  combust,  a.]  I.  a.  1.  Capable 
of  taking  fire  and  burning ; capable  of  undergo- 
ing combustion : as,  wood  and  coal  are  combus- 
tible. Hence  — 2.  Easily  excited-;  fiery;  irasci- 
ble ; inflammable : said  of  persons. 

Arnold  was  a combustible  character. 

Irving , Life  of  Washington. 

II.  n.  A substance  that  will  take  fire  and 
burn : as,  wood  and  coal  are  combustibles ; the 
building  was  full  of  combustibles.  See  combus- 
tion. 

combustibleness  (kom-bus'ti-bl-nes),  n.  The 
property  of  being  combustible;  capability  of 
^burning  or  of  being  burned.  Also  combustibility. 
combustion  (kom-bus'chon),  n.  [<  F.  combus- 
tion = Sp.  combustion = Pg.  combustdo  = It.  com- 
bustione , < LL.  combnstio(n-),  < L.  combustus , pp. 
of  comburere , burn  up:  see  combust , a.]  1.  The 
action  of  fire  on  inflammable  materials ; the  act 
or  process  of  burning.  Chemically  considered, combus- 
tion is  a process  of  rapid  oxidation  caused  by  the  chemical 
union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  is  the  supporter  of  com- 
bustion, with  any  material  which  is  capable  of  oxidation  — 
that  is,  combustible.  It  results  in  the  formation  of  oxygen 
compounds,  some  or  all  of  which  may  be  gaseous  and  there- 
fore invisible,  and  in  the  liberation  of  energy,  which  is  made 
evident  by  a rise  of  temperature  and  often  by  flame  or  in- 
candescence. The  weight  of  the  products  of  combustion 
is  always  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the 
burned  substance  and  that  of  the  oxygen  used  in  the  burn- 
ing. The  energy  set  free  is  also  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  required  to  separate  the  oxygen  again  from 
its  combinations.  In  common  life  oxygen  is  the  sole  sup- 
porter of  combustion.  In  the  laboratory  iodine,  chlorin, 
and  some  other  substances  also  perform  a similar  office  in 
certain  cases.  The  term  combustion  has  also  been  applied 
to  slow  processes  of  oxidation  not  attended  by  high  tem- 
perature or  evolution  of  light,  such  as  the  combustion  in 
the  body  which  keeps  up  the  animal  heat,  and  the  slow 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  air. 
See  eremacausis. 

The  compression  of  air  renders  the  combustion  of  gase- 
ous matter  less  perfect,  and,  . . . within  certain  limits  at 
least,  the  more  rarefied  the  atmosphere  in  which  flame 
burns,  the  more  complete  its  combustion. 

E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  901. 

Any  chemical  action  whatsoever,  if  its  energy  rise  suffi- 
ciently high,  may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  cotnbustion, 
by  heating  the  body  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes 
luminous.  ' Fownes. 

2f.  Tumult ; violent  agitation  with  hurry  and 
noise;  inflammatory  excitement;  confusion; 
uproar. 

These  cruel  wars  . . . brought  all  England  into  an  hor- 
rible combustion.  Raleigh. 

I found  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  all  in  combustion,  squabbling 
with  her  rogue  of  a landlord. 

Sivift,  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  28. 

3.  In  astrol.y  the  state  of  being  combust. 

Combustion.—  The  being  within  8°  30'  of  the  ©,  which 
is  said  to  burn  up  those  planets  near  him,  so  that  they 
lose  their  power.  It  is  always  an  evil  testimony. 

W.  Lilly,  In  trod,  to  Astrology,  App.,  p.  339. 
Spontaneous  combustion,  the  ignition  of  a body  with- 
out its  temperature  having  been  raised  by  the  application 
of  heat  from  an  external  source.  It  often  takes  place  in 
heaps  of  rags,  wool,  or  cotton  soaked  with  oil,  and  in  masses 
of  wet  coal.  In  the  first  case  it  is  caused  by  the  rapid  spon- 
taneous oxidation  of  oil,  which  raises  the  temperature  suf- 
ficiently to  make  it  burst  into  flame ; in  the  second  case  a 
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similar  rapid  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  of  pyrites  contained 
in  coal  causes  an  increase  of  heat  sufficient  finally  to  ig- 
nite the  coal.  See  Jlame. 

combustioust,  combustuoust  (kom-bus'chus, 
-tu-us),  a.  [Irreg.  < combust,  a.,  + -ions,  - u-ous. ] 
Combustible ; inflammable. 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustious  matter  is  to  fire. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  1162. 

combustive  (kom-bus'tiv),  a.  [<  combust,  a., 
+ -ice.  ] 1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 

combustion. 

The  alcohol  has  become  acetic  acid  by  the  combustive 
action  of  the  mycoderm. 

Lady  Claud  Hamilton,  tr.  of  Life  of  Pasteur,  p.  79. 
2f.  Disposed  to  take  fire ; combustible.  Bp. 
Gauden. 

combustuoust,  a.  See  combustious. 
come  (kum),  v. ; pret.  came,  pp.  come,  ppr.  com- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  cum  (ppr.  also  com- 
ming,  cwmming,  pret.  often  come,  com)-,  < ME. 
cumen,  comen  (pret.  cam,  com,  cum,  pi.  comen, 
cumen  (>  mod.  dial,  come,  pret.),  pp.  cumen,  co- 
men), < AS.  cuman  (ONortli.  cuma,  cyma,  come, 
cwome),  contr.  of  *cwiman  (pret.  com,  cwom, 
pi.  comon,  cwomon,  for  *cwam,  pi.  *cwamon, 
pp.  cumen)p=  OS.  Jcuman  = OFries.  kuma,  ko- 
ma,  mod.  Fries.  kommen  = MD.  D.  komen  = 
MLG.  LG.  komen  = OHG.  queman,  chweman, 
coman,  choman,  cuman,  kuman,  MHG.  chomen, 
komen,  kumen,  G.  kommen  = Icel.  koma  = Sw. 
komma  = Dan.  komme  = Goth,  kwiman  (pret. 
kwam,  pi.  kwemum,  etc.,  pp.  kwumans),  come,  = 
L.  ven-ire  (for  *gvem-ire)  (>  F.  Pr.  Sp.  venir  = 
Pg.  vir  — It.  venire),  come,  = Umbrian  ben-  = Os- 
can  ben-  = Gr.  j'iaiv-civ  (for  * j3avjeiviov  *yFavjnv)  = 
OPers.  y gam,  jam  = Zend  y 'gam  = Skt.  •/  gam, 
go.  A very  prolific  root;  from  the  E.  word  are 
derived  comely,  become,  becoming,  etc.,  income, 
oncome,  outcome,  etc. ; from  the  L.,  advene,  con- 
vene, prevene,  supervene,  convenient,  advent,  corn- 
vent,  event,  invent, prevent,  adventure,  conventicle, 
venture,  etc.;  from  the  Gr.,  base2,  basis,  bema, 
anabasis,  catabasis,  acrobat,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  1. 
Primarily,  to  move  with  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing, or  so  as  to  reach,  a more  or  less  definite 
point,  usually  a point  at  which  the  speaker  is, 
was,  or  is  to  he  at  the  time  spoken  of,  or  at 
which  he  is  present  in  thought  or  imagination ; 
to  move  to,  toward,  or  with  the  speaker,  or  to- 
ward the  place  present  to  his  thought;  advance 
nearer  in  any  manner,  and  from  any  distance ; 
draw  nigh  ; approach : as,  he  comes  this  way ; 
he  is  coming ; come  over  and  help  us. 

Cum  to  me,  mi  leofmon.  Aneren  Riwle,  p.  98. 

And  than  he  sente  for  the  kynge,  and  he  come , and 
brought  Merlyn  ; and  so  thei  come  ridynge  to  the  abbey, 
and  herde  messe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  52. 

A Myle  from  Flom  Jordan,  is  the  Ryvere  of  Jabothe, 
the  whiche  Jacob  passed  over,  whan  he  cam  fro  Meso- 
potayme.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  103. 

Comes  me  to  the  Court  onePolemon,  an  honest  plaine 
man  of  the  country. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  112. 
When  we  had  seen  every  thing,  I was  desirous  of  return- 
ing, tho'  our  conductors  were  for  staying,  and  taking  some 
refreshment ; but  when  they  saw  the  people  coming  about 
us,  they  changed  their  sentiments,  and  we  mounted  our 
horses.  Pococke , Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  49. 

The  Lord  God  will  come  with  a strong  hand.  Isa.  xl.  10. 

And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 

It  is  but  death  who  comes  at  last. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  30. 

Our  royal  word  upon  it, 

He  comes  back  safe.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 
[Formerly  come  might  he  followed  by  an  infinitive  ex- 
pressing the  motion  in  a more  particular  manner. 

There  com  go  a lite  child. 

LifeofSt.  Cuthbert,  quoted  in  Warton’s  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry, 

[I.  14.] 

2.  To  arrive  by  movement,  or  in  course  of  pro- 
gression, either  in  space  or  in  time : used  (a)  ab- 
solutely, or  (b)  with  to,  on,  into,  etc.,  before  the 
point  or  state  reached  (equivalent  to  reach,  ar- 
rive at),  or  (c)  followed  by  an  infinitive  denot- 
ing the  purpose  or  object  of  the  movement  or 
arrival : as,  he  came  to  the  city  yesterday ; two 
miles  further  on  you  will  come  to  a deep  river; 
he  has  come  to  want;  the  undertaking  came  to 
grief ; I will  come  to  see  you  soon ; we  now  come 
to  consider  (or  to  the  consideration  of)  the  last 
point. 

That  he  was  cumen  that  brolit  us  liht. 

Metrical  Homilies , p.  98. 
All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I wait,  till  my 
change  come.  Job  xiv.  14. 

Ye  shall  not  see  me,  until  the  time  come  when  ye  shall 
say,  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Luke  xiii.  35. 

I am  glad  you  are  come  so  safe  from  Swisserland  to  Paris. 

Howell , Letters,  I.  vi.  15. 
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We  came  in  an  hour  and  a half  to  an  old  way  cut  with 
great  labour  over  a Roeky  Precipice,  and  in  one  hour  more 
we  arrived  at  Beer. 

Maundrell , Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  64. 

In  the  Evening  Captain  Minchin  and  Mr.  Richards  and 
his  Wife  came  aboard,  having  staid  one  night  at  the  Fort ; 
and  told  me  all  that  had  happened  to  them  ashore. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  177. 

I perceive,  by  the  book  in  my  hand,  that  I am  con- 
demned to  die,  and  after  that  to  come  to  judgment. 

Runyan , Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  84. 
[In  this  use  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  is  occasionally  omit- 
ted. 

The  Ilyrcanian  deserts  . . . are  as  throughfares  now 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia. 

Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  7.] 
3.  To  move  into  view;  appear;  become  per- 
ceptible or  observable;  begin  to  exist  or  be 
present ; show  or  put  forth  : as,  the  light  comes 
and  goes. 

Somer  is  comen  and  winter  gon. 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  p.  197. 
Specifically — 4.  To  sprout  or  spring  up;  acro- 
spire : as,  the  wheat  is  beginning  to  come.  [In 
this  use  also  comb  and  in  part  of  other  origin. 
Cf.  come,  n.,  2.] 

[The  barley]  vpon  the  cleane  floore  on  a round  heape, 
resteth  so  vntill  it  be  readie  to  shoote  at  the  roote  end, 
which  maltsters  call  coming.  When  it  beginneth  there- 
fore to  shoot  in  this  maner,  they  saie  it  is  come,  and  then 
forthwith  they  spread  it  abroad,  first  thicke  and  then 
thinner  and  thinner  vpon  the  said  floore,  as  it  commeth. 

W.  Harrison,  Descrip,  of  England. 

It  is  reported  that  if  you  lay  a good  stock  of  kernels  of 
grapes  about  the  root  of  a vine  it  will  make  the  vine  come 
earlier  and  prosper  better.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

5.  To  result,  (a)  To  appear  as  the  result  or  conse- 
quence of  some  act,  practice,  or  operation : used  either 
absolutely  or  with  by  or  of:  as,  the  butter  comes  in  the 
churn ; that  comes  of  your  carelessness. 

Usefulness  comes  by  labour,  wit  by  ease.  G.  Herbert. 

This  comes  of  judging  by  the  eye.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

Why  sure  she  won’t  pretend  to  remember  what  she’s 
ordered  not ! — ay,  this  comes  o/her  reading ! 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 

One  distinctive  tenet  . . . affirms  that  Brahmanism  does 
not  properly  come  by  caste  or  descent,  but  by  learning  and 
devotional  exercises. 

Lyall,  quoted  in  W.  E.  Hearn’s  Aryan  Household,  p.  313. 
(b)  To  be  equal  or  equivalent  in  result  or  effect  when 
taken  together  or  in  sum  : with  to : as,  the  taxes  come  to 
a large  sum ; the  total  comes  to  $81, 000 ; it  comes  to  the 
same  thing. 

6.  To  happen;  befall;  occur;  take  place. 

Another  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 

Cried,  “Via ! we  will  do’t,  come  what  will  come." 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

All  things  come  alike  to  all.  Eccl.  ix.  2. 

So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

7.  To  become  ; happen  to  be ; chance  to  be. 

So  came  I a widow.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3. 

How  came  my  man  in  the  stocks?  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

How  came  you  and  Mr.  Surface  so  confidential  ? 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

8f.  To  be  becoming. 

“He  wep  no3t,"  he  sede,  “leue  sone,  vor  yt  ne  comth 
no3t  to  the.”  Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  420. 

9.  In  the  imperative,  interjectionally  (often 
strengthened  by  repetition  or  by  the  addition 
of  other  emphatic  words) : (a)  Move  along,  or 
take  a hand  (with  me,  or  the  person  speaking) ; 
unite  in  going  or  acting : as,  come,  come,  let  us 
be  going ! 

This  is  the  heir ; come,  let  us  kill  him.  Mat.  xxi.  38. 

Come ! said  he  to  me,  let  us  go  a little  way  up  the  Fore- 
shrouds  ; it  may  be  that  may  make  the  Ship  wear ; for  I 
have  been  doing  it  before  now. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  64. 
(V)  Attend ; give  heed ; take  notice ; come  to 
the  point : used  to  urge  attention  to  what  is  to 
be  said,  or  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Come,  give  me  your  promise  to  love,  and  to  marry  her 
directly.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

Come , come , open  the  matter  in  brief. 

Shak. , T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1. 

Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord. 

Isa.  i.  18. 

“Come,  I say,”  he  remonstrated,  “you  are  taking  the 
thing  too  much  to  heart.”  W.  Black. 

10.  To  overflow.  [Prov.  Eng.]— [in  the  collo- 
quial  phrases  come  Friday,  come  Candlemas,  for  next  Fri- 
day, next  Candlemas,  come  is  an  imperative  used  condi- 
tionally : thus,  let  Friday  come  — that  is,  if  or  when  Fri- 
day comes.  Certain  of  the  compound  tenses  of  this  verb 
were  once  regularly  and  are  still  frequently  formed  with 
the  verb  be  instead  of  have.  See  be l,  5 (c).  Come,  with  an 
adverb  or  a preposition,  enters  into  a great  number  of 
expressions,  some  highly  idiomatic  and  requiring  separate 
definition,  and  others  which  retain  more  obviously  the 
meaning  of  their  elements.  The  principal  idiomatic  phrases 
are  here  given.]— Come  on ! (a)  Come  along ; join  me  in 
going. 

“Childe,  come  on  with  me, 

God  base  herde  thi  prayer.” 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  99. 
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(b)  Approach  ; come  at  me  : used  in  defiance  or  as  a chal- 
lenge: as,  come  on!  I am  not  afraid  of  you.  [Colloq.] — 
Come  your  ways,  come  along;  come  hither.  Shak.— 
Cut  and  come  again.  See  cut.—  To  come  (an  infinitive 
qualifying  preceding  noun),  to  appear  or  arrive  in  the  fu- 
ture : as,  he  was  thinking  of  dangers  to  come. 

The  prophetic  soul 

Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cvii. 
To  come  about.  ( a ) To  happen ; fall  out ; come  to  pass ; 
arrive  : as,  how  did  these  things  come  about  ? ( b ) To  turn ; 
change  ; come  round  : as,  the  wind  will  come  about  from 
west  to  east ; the  ship  came  about. 

On  better  thoughts  and  my  urged  reasons, 

They  are  come  about  and  won  to  the  true  side. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  4. 

If  you  were  just  to  let  the  servants  forget  to  bring  her 
dinner  for  three  or  four  days,  you  can't  conceive  how  she’d 
come  about.  Sheridan , The  Rivals,  i.  2. 

To  come  across.  See  across. — To  come  amiss.  See 
amiss. — To  come  and  go,  to  advance  and  retire;  move 
back  and  forth  ; alternate ; appear  and  disappear. 

Also  for  worldly  goods  they  come  and  go,  as  things  not 
long  proprietary  to  any  body. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  38. 
The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 

0 fie ! I’ll  swear  her  colour  is  natural : I have  seen  it 

come  and  go.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

To  come  around.  See  to  come  round , below. — To  come 
at,  to  reach  ; arrive  within  reach  of ; gain  ; come  so  near  as 
to  be  able  to  take  or  possess ; attain  : as,  we  prize  those 
most  who  are  hardest  to  come  at ; to  come  at  a true  know- 
ledge of  ourselves. 

How  could  a Physician  tell  the  Vertue  of  that  Simple, 
unless  he  could  come  at  it,  to  apply  it? 

Selden , Table-Talk,  p.  39. 

The  Books  . . . were  lockt  up  in  Wired  cases,  not  to  be 
come  at  without  particular  leave. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  132. 
To  come  away,  (a)  Naut.,  to  begin  to  move  or  yield: 
said  of  the  anchor  or  anything  that  is  being  hauled.  (b) 
To  part  or  separate  ; break  off : as,  the  branch  came  away 
in  my  hands,  (c)  To  germinate  or  sprout ; come  on  : as, 
the  wheat  is  coming  away  very  well.  [Eng.]  — To  come 
by.  (a)  To  pass  near. 

The  Duke  thus  syttynge,  the  sayde  p[ro]cessyon  come  by 
hym,  and  byganne  to  passe  by  aboute  . vij.  of  the  cloke. 

Sir  It.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  9. 

(b)  To  obtain ; gain ; acquire. 

I,  as  I neuer  desired  the  title,  so  liaue  I neglected  the 
meanes  to  come  by  it.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

In  Symoniacall  purchases  he  thinks  his  Soule  goes  in  the 
bargaine,  and  is  loath  to  come  by  promotion  so  deare. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Graue  Diuine. 
Examine  how  you  came  by  all  your  state. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

To  come  down,  (a)  Literally,  to  descend. 

In  comynge  doun  fro  the  Mount  of  Olyvete,  is  the  place 
where  oure  Lord  wepte  upon  Jerusalem. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  97. 

We  came  down  into  the  valley  to  the  bed  of  the  brook 
Kedron,  which  is  but  a few  paces  over,  and  in  many  parts 
the  valley  itself  is  no  wider. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  21. 

(b)  To  be  transmitted. 

The  fact  and  circumstances  of  Darius’s  voyage  are  come 
down  to  us,  and  by  these  very  same  means. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Kile,  I.  456. 

(c)  Figuratively,  to  be  humbled  or  abased : as,  his  pride 
must  come  down. 

Your  principalities  shall  come  down.  Jer.  xiii.  18. 

( d ) Theat.,  to  advance  nearer  to  the  footlights:  opposed 
to  to  go  up — that  is,  to  move  away  from  the  footlights. — 
To  come  down  on  or  upon,  to  descend  suddenly  upon ; 
pounce  upon ; treat  with  severity ; take  to  task ; rate 
soundly ; make  a violent  attack  upon. 

The  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  on  which  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
language  of  our  day,  came  down  so  heavily. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  51. 
To  come  down  with,  to  pay  over ; lay  down,  as  in  pay- 
ment. [Colloq.] 

Little  did  he  foresee,  when  he  said,  “All  is  but  dust  1” 
how  soon  he  would  come  down  with  his  own.  Dickens. 

To  come  down  with  the  dust,  to  pay  the  money. 
[Slang.  ] — To  come  high  or  low,  to  be  expensive  or  cheap ; 
cost  much  or  little. — To  come  home,  (a)  To  move  toward 
or  reach  one’s  home  or  dwelling-place.  (6)  Naut. : (1)  To 
drag  or  slip  through  the  ground : said  of  an  anchor  in  heav- 
ing up.  (2)  To  reach  the  place  intended,  as  a sail  in  hoist- 
ing, etc.  (c)  To  go  to  the  heart  or  the  feelings ; touch  the 
feelings,  interest,  sympathies,  or  reason  : with  to : as,  his 
appeal  came  home  to  all. 

Come  home  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms. 

Bacon,  Ded.  of  Essays  (ed.  1625). 
To  come  in.  (a)  To  enter,  as  into  an  inclosure  or  a port; 
make  an  entrance  ; appear,  as  upon  a scene. 

1 may  recall  the  well-known  fact  that  in  geological  trea- 
tises, published  not  many  years  ago,  mammals  were  always 
spoken  of  as  having  abruptly  come  in  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tertiary  series.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  288. 
(6)  To  submit  to  terms ; yield. 

If  the  arch-rebel  Tyrone  . . . should  offer  to  come  in. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Many  Citties  which  till  that  time  would  not  bend,  gave 
Hostages,  admitted  Garrisons,  and  came  in  voluntarily. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

(c)  To  appear ; begin  to  be,  or  be  found  or  observed ; espe- 
cially, be  brought  into  use. 


Since  this  new  preaching  hath  come  in,  there  hath  been 
much  sedition.  Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI. , 1550. 

It  [the  fruit  of  the  date]  is  esteem’d  of  a hot  nature,  and, 
as  it  comes  in  during  the  winter,  being  ripe  in  November, 
providence  seems  to  have  design’d  it  as  a warm  food,  dur- 
ing the  cold  season,  to  comfort  the  stomach. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  206. 
Silken  garments  did  not  come  in  till  late. 

Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 

(d)  To  enter  as  an  ingredient  or  part  of  a compound  thing. 
A generous  contempt  of  that  in  which  too  many  men 

place  their  happiness  must  come  in  to  heighten  his  char- 
acter. Bp.  Atterbury. 

If  the  law  is  too  mild,  private  vengeance  comes  in. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

(e)  To  accrue  from  cultivation,  an  industry,  or  otherwise, 
as  profit : as,  if  the  corn  comes  in  well,  we  shall  have  a 
supply  without  importation  ; the  crops  came  in  light. 

Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart, 

If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 
(/)  To  calve ; foal : said  of  cows  and  mares.  [U.  S.]  — To 
come  in  clipping-time.  See  clipping-time. — To  come 
in  for,  to  arrive  in  time  to  take ; be  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing ; get ; unite  with  others  in  getting  a share  or  part  of. 

Let  God  be  honoured  as  he  ought  to  be,  let  Religion 
come  in  for  its  share  among  all  the  things  which  deserve 
encouragement.  Stilling fleet,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 

The  rest  came  in  for  subsidies.  Swift. 

They  come  in  for  their  share  of  political  guilt.  Addison. 
To  come  into,  (a)  To  join  with ; bring  help  to ; also,  and 
more  generally,  to  agree  to ; comply  with  ; give  in  one’s 
adhesion  to ; unite  with  others  in  adopting : as,  to  come 
into  a measure  or  scheme. 

Ready  to  come  in  to  everything  that  is  done  for  the  pub- 
lick  good.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

(b)  To  acquire  by  inheritance  or  bequest : as,  to  come  into 
an  estate.— To  come  into  one’s  head,  to  occur  to  one’s 
mind  accidentally. 

Dear  Dick,  howe’er  it  comes  into  his  head, 

Believes  as  firmly  as  he  does  his  Creed, 

That  you  and  I,  Sir,  are  extremely  great. 

Prior,  To  Mr.  Harley. 
To  come  in  unto,  to  lie  carnally  with.  Gen.  xxxviii.  16. 

— To  come  in  with,  to  join  in  suddenly  with ; break  in 
with ; interrupt  by  means  of : as,  he  came  in  with  a laugh. 

— To  come  near  or  nigh,  to  approach  in  place ; hence, 
metaphorically,  to  approach  in  quality  or  degree ; offer 
or  bear  comparison  with ; resemble. 

Nothing  ancient  or  modern  seems  to  come  near  it. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

To  come  of.  (a)  To  issue  from ; proceed  from,  as  a de- 
scendant. 


Adam  and  alle  that  comen  of  him. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  12. 
Ashur,o/whom  came  the  Assyrians. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  44. 
Of  Priam’s  royal  race  my  mother  came. 

Dryden,  ASneid. 

( b ) To  result  from. 

There  can  no  falsehood  come  of  loving  her. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  1. 
To  come  of  age,  to  attain  to  the  age  of  legal  majority. 
See  age,  3. — To  come  Off.  (a)  To  depart;  move  or  turn 
away ;.  withdraw ; retreat. 


We  might  have  thought  the  Jews  when  they  had  seen 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  have  come  off  from 
their  obstinacy.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

(6)  To  escape  ; get  free. 


If  they  come  off  safe,  call  their  deliverance  a miracle. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

(c)  To  emerge  from  some  undertaking  or  transaction  ; 
issue  ; get  out  or  away : as,  to  come  off  with  honor  or  dis- 
grace. 

I know  not  what  danger  I undergo  by  this  exploit ; 
pray  heaven  I come  well  off/ 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  9. 
No  man  giues  better  satisfaction  at  the  first,  and  comes 
off  more  with  the  Elogie  of  a kind  Gentleman,  till  you 
know  him  better,  and  then  you  know  him  for  nothing. 
Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Complementall  Man. 

(d)  To  happen ; take  place : as,  the  match  comes  off  on 
Tuesday,  (ef)  To  pay  over ; settle  up. 

W e hear  you  are  full  of  crowns  ; 

Will  you  come  off,  sir?  Massinger. 

(/)  To  leave  the  shore  and  approach  a ship,  as  persons  in 
a boat ; also,  similarly,  to  leave  a ship  for  the  shore  or  for 
another  ship : as,  the  captain  came  off  in  his  gig. 

They  anchor’d  again,  and  made  signs  for  the  people  to 
come  aboard.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Shabander  or 
chief  Magistrate  of  the  Town  came  off. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  114. 

(g\)  Be  quick  ! hurry  up  ! 

Come  of,  and  let  me  ryden  hastily. 

Chaucer,  Friar’s  Tale,  1.  304. 
Ayenie  [again]  to  werk  am  I sette,  and  I haste. 

Come  of,  let  see  who  be  the  sharppe  penne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  140. 
( h ) To  cease  (fooling,  flattering,  chaffing,  or  humbugging) ; 
desist : chiefly  in  the  imperative : as,  oh,  come  off!  [Re- 
cent slang,  U.  S.]— To  come  off  roundly  t,  to  settle  up 
handsomely. 

If  he 

In  th’  old  justice’s  suit,  whom  we  robb’d  lately, 

Will  come  off  roundly,  we’ll  set  him  free  too. 

Middleton,  The  Widow,  iv.  2. 
Did  Marwood  come  off  roundly  with  his  wages? 

Shirley,  The  Wedding,  iv.  4. 
To  come  on.  (a)  To  advance  ; make  progress  ; thrive ; 
flourish : as,  the  plants  are  coming  on ; the  young  man 
comes  on  well  in  his  studies.  (&t)  To  result  from  ; come  of. 


I’ll  bring  him  the  best  parel  that  I have, 

Come  on ’t  what  will.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  1. 

To  come  on  one  for  (something),  to  hold  him  liable  or 
responsible  for  (it) ; depend  upon  him  for  (it). 

The  moment  Sir  Oliver  dies,  you  know,  you  would  come 
on  me  for  the  money.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 
To  come  out.  ( a ) To  emerge ; depart. 

Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of 
her  sins.  Rev.  xviii.  4. 

(b)  To  become  public  ; appear ; be  published  ; come  to 
knowledge  or  notice:  as,  the  truth  has  come  out  at  last; 
this  book  has  just  come  out. 

The  Gazettes  come  out  but  once  a week  and  but  few 
people  buy  them.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  22. 

To  read  them  “as  they  came  out  ” in  their  evening  paper. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI I.  480. 

(c)  To  express  one's  self  vigorously ; throw  off  reserve  and 
declare  one’s  self ; make  an  impression  : as,  he  came  out 
strong.  [Colloq.]  (d)  To  be  introduced  to  general  society ; 
in  a special  sense,  in  England,  to  be  presented  at  court : 

as,  Miss  B came  out  last  season,  (e)  To  appear  after 

being  clouded  or  obscured : as,  the  rain  stopped  and  the 
sun  came  out.  (/)  To  turn  out  to  be ; result  from  calcu- 
lation. 

The  weight  of  the  denarius  . . . comes  out  sixty-two 
grains  and  four-sevenths.  Arbuthnot , Anc.  Coins. 

To  come  out  Of.  (a)  To  come  forth  or  issue  from  ; figur- 
atively, to  get  through  with  ; come  to  the  end  of : as,  to 
come  out  of  prison ; he  has  come  out  of  that  affair  very 
well. 

Unclean  spirits  . . . came  out  of  many  that  were  pos- 
sessed with  them.  Acts  viii.  7. 

(b)  To  be  the  issue  or  descendant  of. 

Kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.  Gen.  xvii.  6. 

To  come  out  well  or  ill,  to  result  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably ; prove  to  be  good  or  bad,  distinct  or  blurred,  etc.,  as 
an  undertaking,  a print,  or  the  like. — To  come  out  with, 
to  give  publicity  to ; disclose.  — To  come  over.  A.  With 
over  as  an  adverb.  In  distillation,  to  rise  and  pass  over, 
as  vapor. 

Toluene,  for  example,  nearly  always  comes  over  with 
benzine.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  205. 

B.  With  over  as  a preposition,  (a)  To  pass  above  or 
across,  or  from  one  side  to  another ; traverse : as,  to  come 
over  a bridge  or  a road. 

Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry  land.  Josh.  iv.  22. 
(b)  To  pass  from  an  opposing  party,  side,  or  army  to  that 
one  to  which  the  speaker  belongs,  (c)  To  get  the  better 
of ; circumvent ; overcome ; wheedle ; cajole : as,  you  won’t 
come  over  me  in  that  way.  [Colloq.] 

What  a rogue’s  this ! 

How  cunningly  he  came  over  us  ! 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  2. 
To  come  round  or  around.  A.  W ith  round  or  around 
as  an  adverb,  (a)  To  happen  in  due  course ; be  fulfilled ; 
come  to  pass. 

Farewell,  my  sorrows,  and,  my  tears,  take  truce ; 

My  wishes  are  come  round. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Bloody  Brother,  v.  2. 
“O  God  be  thank’d  !”  said  Alice  the  nurse, 

“That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair." 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clare. 
(b)  To  become  favorable  or  reconciled  after  opposition  or 
hostility : as,  on  second  thought  he  will  forget  his  anger 
and  come  round.  ( c ) To  recover ; revive,  as  after  fainting ; 
regain  one’s  former  state  of  health. 

B.  With  round  or  around  as  a preposition.  To  wheedle, 
or  get  the  better  of  by  wheedling. 

The  governess  had  come  round  everybody. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xi. 
To  come  short,  to  fail ; be  inadequate. 

To  attain 

The  highth  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways 

All  human  thoughts  come  short,  Supreme  of  things  1 
Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  414. 
To  come  short  of,  to  fail  to  reach  or  accomplish ; attain 
or  obtain  less  than  is  desired. 

Men  generally  come  short  of  themselves  when  they  strive 
to  out-doe  themselves. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Pref.,  p.  xi. 

All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 

Rom.  iii.  23. 

Why,  he  was  afraid  that  he  should  come  short  of  whither 
he  had  a desire  to  go.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  294. 
To  come  to.  A.  With  to  as  an  adverb,  (at)  To  come  to 
terms ; consent ; yield. 

What  is  this,  if  my  parson  will  not  come  to  f Swift. 
( b ) To  recover ; come  round  ; revive,  especially  after  faint- 
ing. (c)  Naut.,  to  turn  the  head  nearer  to  the  wind  : as, 
the  ship  is  coming  to. 

When  it  came  to,  the  pilot  was  deceived,  and  said,  Lord 
be  merciful  to  us,  my  eyes  never  saw  this  place  before. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  47. 

( d ) In  falconry,  to  begin  to  get  tame  : said  of  a hawk. 

B.  With  to  as  a preposition,  (a)  To  reach ; attain ; re- 
sult in : as,  to  come  to  ruin,  to  good,  to  luck. 

Thou  hear’st  what  wealth  (he  says,  spend  what  thou  canst), 
Thou  ’rt  like  to  come  to.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I am  exceeding  weary. 

Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that  ? I had  thought  weariness  durst 
not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

If  it  come  to  prohibiting,  there  is  not  ought  more  likely 
to  be  prohibited  then  truth  itself. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  54. 

(b)  To  fall  or  pass  to. 

The  other  half 

Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  L 


come 

(c)  To  amount  to  : as,  the  taxes  come  to  a large  sum. 

And  now  I’ll  tell  thee  I have  promised  him 
As  much  as  marriage  comes  to,  and  I lose 
My  honour,  if  my  Don  receives  the  canvas. 

Shirley,  The  Brothers,  ii.  1. 

(dt)  To  become ; come  to  be. 

This  Town  of  Hamburgh  from  a Society  of  Brewers  is 
come  to  a huge  wealthy  Place.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  4. 

To  come  to  anchor  (formerly  to  an  anchor),  to  anchor ; 
bring  up  at  anchor. 

We  found  it  an  Island  of  6.  myles  in  compasse  : within  a 
league  of  it  we  came  to  an  anchar,  and  went  on  shore  for 
wood  and  water. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  110. 
W e came  to  an  anchor  in  the  port  of  Sibt. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  303. 

To  come  to  blows.  See  blows. — To  come  to  close 
quarters.  See  close 2.— To  come  to  grief,  hand,  heel, 

etc.  See  the  nouns.— To  come  to  nothing,  to  fail  ut- 
terly ; give  no  result ; prove  of  no  value : as,  our  efforts 
came  to  nothing. 

My  going  up  now  to  the  City  was  in  order  to  have  his  [the 
chief  of  the  Factory’s]  assistance  in  the  Voyage  to  Cochin- 
china,  Champa,  or  Cambodia,  which  Captain  Weldon  had 
contrived  for  me ; nor  was  it  his  fault  that  it  came  to  no- 
thing. Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  14. 

To  come  to  one’s  self,  (a)  To  recover  one’s  senses  or 
consciousness ; revive,  as  from  a swoon. 

When  I was  a little  come  to  myself  again,  I asked  him 
wherefore  he  served  me  so  ? 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  139. 

(b)  To  resume  the  exercise  of  right  reason  after  a period 
of  folly. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  How  many  hired  ser- 
vants of  my  father’s  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I 
perish  with  hunger  ! Luke  xv.  17. 

To  come  to  pass,  to  happen ; fall  out ; be  brought  about. 

Bvt  it  came  to  passe,  when  fortune  fled  farre  from  the 
Greekes  and  Latines,  & that  their  townes  florished  no 
more  in  traflcke,  nor  their  Vniuersities  in  learning,  as 
they  had  done  continuing  those  Monarchies. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  7. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  and  to  do 
all  his  commandments  which  I command  thee  this  day, 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high  above  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Deut.  xxviii.  1. 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  . . . you  now  adventure  to 
discover  your  self?  Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  iii.  4. 

To  come  to  the  front.  See  front. — To  come  to  time, 

to  be  ready  to  go  on  with  a pugilistic  contest  when  “time  ” 
is  called  ; hence,  to  do  what  is  expected  of  one ; face  diffi- 
culties; refuse  to  back  out.  [Colloq.]  — To  come  true, 
to  be  verified.— To  come  up.  (a)  To  ascend ; rise. 

He  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  midst  of  the  pit. 

Isa.  xxiv.  18. 

(6)  To  come  forward  for  discussion  or  action  ; arise,  (c) 
To  grow  ; spring  up,  as  a plant. 

It  shall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged ; but  there  shall  come 
up  briers  and  thorns.  Isa.  v.  6. 

(d)  Naut.,  same  as  to  come  to.  (e)  To  come  into  use  or 
fashion. 

Since  gentlemen  came  up.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 

I had  on  a gold  cable  hatband,  then  new  come  up,  which 
I wore  about  a murrey  French  hat  I had. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 
To  come  upon,  (a)  To  happen  on ; fall  in  with : as,  to 
come  upon  some  friends  in  the  park.  (6f)  To  occur  to. 

This  day  it  came  upon  me  to  write  to  Joanna  Eleonora 
Malane,  the  noble  young  woman  at  Franckfort. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

(c)  To  fall  upon ; attack  or  assail. 

They  came  upon  us  in  the  night, 

And  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  knight. 

Scott,  Waverley,  lxiii. 
To  come  upon  the  town,  (at)  To  make  one’s  d^but  in 
town  society  or  as  a man  about  town. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  young  Earl  of  Kew  came 
upon  the  town,  which  speedily  rang  with  the  feats  of  his 
lordship.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  x. 

(b)  To  become  a charge  upon  the  public  for  support,  as  in 
a poorhouse : as,  she  was  so  poor  she  feared  she  would 
have  to  come  upon  the  town.  Also  to  come  upon  the  parish. 
— To  come  up  to,  to  attain  to ; amount  to. 

Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  l.> 

To  come  up  to  the  mark,  scratch,  or  chalk,  to  come 
to  some  mark  or  line  where  one  ought  to  stand,  especially 
to  the  scratch  or  line  from  which  a race  starts  ; hence,  to 
meet  one’s  engagements  ; do  what  one  is  expected  to  do.— 
To  come  up  With,  (a)  To  overtake  in  following  or  pur- 
suit. 

We  came  up  with  a party  of  men,  who  belonged  to  the 
sheik  of  Samwata. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  77. 
(b)  To  get  even  with ; pay  off  a score  upon ; punish  (for 
folly  or  mischief):  as,  you  will  get  come  up  with  yet.— 

When  all  comes  to  aU.  See  all. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  become;  befit;  suit.  [Now 
only  prov.  Eng.] 

No  suche  idell  games  it  lie  cometh  the  to  worche. 

Life  of  St.  Cuthbert.  quoted  in  Warton’s  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry, 

[I.  14. 

2.  To  do;  act;  practise;  play  tbe  part  of. 
[Slang.] 

So  you  think  to  come  the  nohle  Lord  over  me . Lever. 
Don't  come  tricks  here.  Slang  Diet. 
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Often  with  an  indefinite  it. 

In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long, 

He  had  twenty-four  packs, 

Which  was  coming  it  strong. 

Bret  Harte,  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James. 

3.  Naut.,  to  slacken:  with  up:  as,  to  come  up 
the  tackle-fall. 

Never  come  up  all  your  lower  rigging  at  sea. 

Luce , Seamanship,  p.  490. 
To  come  up  the  capstan,  to  turn  the  capstan  the  con- 
trary way,  for  the  purpose  of  slackening  the  cable  on  it. 
come  (kum),  n.  [<  ME.  come,  cume,  coming,  < 
AS.  cyme  = OS.  kumi  = OHG.  chumi,  chomc, 
quemi,  coming,  = Icel.  Tcoma,  Jcvdma  = Dan. 
Homme;  from  the  verb.]  If.  Coming;  arrival. 

But  yee  cast  at  his  comme  to  keepen  hym  hence, 

Yee  shall  lose  your  lond  & your  life  also. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  473. 

2.  [Also  comb,  coom:  see  come,  v.,  4.]  The 
point  of  a radicle  of  malted  grain,  which,  after 
kiln-drying,  drops  off  during  the  process  of 
turning ; in  the  plural,  malt-dust.  They  form 
an  excellent  manure.  Also  called  cliive. 

come-at-ability  (kum-at-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  come- 
at-able  : see  -bility.]  Attainableness ; accessi- 
bility. Sterne.  [Colloq.  and  humorous.] 
come-at-able  (kum-at'a-bl),  a.  [<  come  + at  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  being  approached  or  come 
at ; that  may  be  reached,  attained,  or  procured. 
[Colloq.  and  humorous.] 
comedian  (ko-me'di-an),  n.  [<  F.  comedien  (— 
Sp.  Pg.  comediante  = It.  commediante),  a come- 
dian, < comddie,  comedy.  The  classical  term 
for  ^comedian’  was  Gr.  ttaptpSAg,  L.  comwdus, 
or  Gr.  saptudg,  L.  comicus : see  comic,  comedy.] 
1.  One  who  acts  or  plays  parts  in  a comic 
drama,  whether  male  or  female. — 2.  An  actor 
or  player  generally. 

The  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

An  adventurer  of  versatile  parts ; sharper;  coiner;  false 
witness ; sham  bail ; dancing  master ; buffoon ; poet ; co- 
median. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

3.  A writer  of  comedy;  a comic  dramatist. 
Milton . [Now  rare.] 

Scaliger  willeth  us  to  admire  Plautus  as  a comedian. 

Peacham,  Of  Poetry. 

comedic  (ko-me'dik),  a.  [<  comedy  4-  ~ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  comedy.  [Rare.] 
Our  best  comedic  dramas.  Quarterly  Rev. 

comedienne  (ko-ma-di-en'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of 
comedien:  see  comedian.]  An  actress  who 
plays  comedy. 

comedietta  (ko-ma-di-et'ta),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of 
commedia,  a comedy : see  comedy.]  A dramatic 
composition  of  the  comic  class,  hut  not  so 
much  elaborated  as  a regular  comedy,  and  gen- 
erally consisting  of  one  or  at  most  two  acts. 
Giving  his  comedietta  or  farce  as  a lever  du  rideau. 

The  American,  VII.  173. 

comediographert  (ko-me-di-og'ra-fer),  n.  [< 

Gr.  aafuyfiioypatpog,  a comic  writer,  < KapaiVta,  a 
comedy,  + ypatfteiv,  write.]  A writer  of  come- 
dies. Coles,  1717. 

comedo  (kom'e-do),  7i. ; pi.  comedones  (kom- 
e-do'nez).  [L.,  a glutton,  < comedere,  eat  np, 

< cow- (intensive)  + edere  = E.  eat.]  A small, 
worm-like,  black-tipped  mass,  such  as  may 
sometimes  be  squeezed  out  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles  of  the  face.  It  is  usually  simply  the  re- 
tained  secretion  of  the  morbid  gland,  but  may  include, 
contain,  or  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  a minute  acarid, 
Demodex  folliculorum. 

Comedones  are  also  well  exemplified  in  the  small,  punc- 
tate, blackish  points  which  exist  here  and  there  upon  the 
forehead  and  elsewhere.  Duhring,  Skin  Diseases,  pi.  E. 

comedon  (kom'e-don),  n.  Same  as  comedo. 

As  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  it  was 
known  that  an  animal  inhabited  the  comedon,  a hard,  in- 
flamed tubercle  which  appears  on  the  forehead  and  skin, 
especially  of  young  men.  Amer.  Cyc.,  VI.  694. 

comedones,  n.  Plural  of  comedo. 
come-down  (kum'doun),  n.  A fall  or  downfall, 
in  a figurative  sense ; a sudden  change  for  the 
^.worse  in  one’s  circumstances ; a set-back, 
comedy  (kom'e-di),  71. ; pi.  comedies  (-diz).  [< 

ME.  commedy  = D.  Tcomedie  = G.  Tcomodie  = 
Dan.  Tcomedie  = Sw.  Tcomedi , < OF.  comedie,  F. 
C07n4die  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  comedia  = It.  commedia, 

< L.  comcedia,  < Gr.  n upaSta,  a comedy,  < kc.> //(•>- 
<Wf,  Boeotian  sapaFvdig  (>  L.  co7ncedus),  a comic 
actor,  a comic  writer,  < sapor;,  a festival,  fes- 
tal procession,  carousal,  revel  (otherwise  < sa- 
py,  a village,  which  is  prob.  akin  to  sapog,  the 
festival  teapot;  originating  iv  sapaig,  in  villages, 
or  rather  perhaps  because  tcupog  was  orig.  a 
banquet  (at  which  the  guests  reclined;  cf.  sAtvn, 
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a couch,  a dining-couch),  both  connected  with 
sorry,  a bed,  soipav,  put  to  sleep,  < seiodai,  lie 
down,  akin  to  E.  home),  4-  aoiddg,  contr.  tpddg, 
Boeotian  aFvidg,  singing,  a singer,  aordy,  contr. 
tySy,  a song:  see  Comus  and  ode.]  1.  That 
branch  of  the  drama  which  addresses  itself  pri- 
marily to  the  sense  of  the  humorous  or  the  ri- 
diculous : opposed  to  tragedy,  which  appeals  to 
the  more  serious  and  profound  emotions.  See 
drama  and  tragedy. 

Comedy  [according  to  Aristotle],  on  the  other  hand,  imi- 
tates actions  of  inferior  interest  (“neither  painful  nor  de- 
structive ”),  and  carried  on  by  characters  whose  vices  are 
of  a ridiculous  kind.  A.  IF.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  89. 

2.  In  a restricted  sense,  a form  of  the  drama 
which  is  humorous  without  being  broadly  or 
grossly  comical : distinguished  from  farce . 

Comedy  presents  us  with  the  imperfections  of  human 
nature ; farce  entertains  us  with  what  is  monstrous  and 
chimerical ; the  one  causes  laughter  in  those  who  can 
judge  of  men  and  manners,  by  the  lively  representation 
of  their  folly  and  corruption  ; the  other  produces  the  same 
effect  in  those  who  can  judge  of  neither ; and  that  only  by 
its  extravagancies.  Dryden,  Pref.  to  Mock  Astrologer. 

3.  A dramatic  composition  written  in  the  style 
of  comedy ; a comic  play  or  drama.  Hence  — 

4.  A humorous  or  comic  incident  or  series  of 
incidents  in  real  life. 

comelily  (kum'li-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  comelili,  com - 
hyly , comelely  ; < comely , a.,  + -fy2.]  In  a come- 
ly or  suitable  or  decent  manner.  Sherwood . 
[Rare.] 

I saugh  hir  daunce  so  comelely. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  847. 

comeliness  (kum'li-nes),  n.  [<  comely  + -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  comely,  (a)  Becomingness; 
suitableness ; fitness. 

For  comeliness  is  a disposing  fair 
Of  things  and  actions  in  fit  time  and  place. 

Sir  J.  Davies , Dancing. 

The  Social  Gilds  were  founded  upon  the  wide  basis  of 
brotherly  aid  and  moral  comeliness,  without  distinction 
(unless  expressly  specified)  of  calling  or  class,  and  com- 
prehended a great  variety  of  objects. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  xxvii. 
(b)  Handsomeness ; gracefulness  of  form  or  feature  ; pleas- 
ing appearance,  especially  of  the  person  or  of  any  part  of  it. 
It  is  not  virtue,  wisdom,  valour,  wit, 

Strength,  comeliness  of  shape,  or  amplest  merit, 

That  woman’s  love  can  win  or  long  inherit. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1011. 
His  face,  as  I grant,  in  spite  of  spite, 

Has  a broad-blown  comeliness,  red  and  white. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii. 

It  is  the  beauty  of  the  great  economy  of  the  world  that 
makes  his  [the  farmer’s]  comeliness.  Emerson,  Farming. 

comelingt  (kum'ling),  n.  [<  ME.  comeling,  cume- 
ling,  cumling  (=  OHG.  chomeling , chumelinc),  an 
incomer,  comer,  < comen , cumen , come,  + -ling1.] 
A comer ; an  incomer ; a new-comer ; a stranger. 
To  cumlynges  do  yee  right,  na  suike  [deceive], 

For  quilum  war  yee  seluen  slike. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1.  6786. 

So  that  within  a whyle  they  began  to  molest  the  home- 
lings  (for  so  I find  the  word  indigena  to  be  Englished  in 
an  old  book  that  I have,  wherein  advena  is  translated  also 
a comeling).  Ilolinshed. 

comely  (kum'li),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cum- 
lie ; < ME.  comly , cumly , cumlich , < AS.  cymlic 
(=  MD.  komlick,  komelick  = MHG.  komelih , 
gomelili ),  fit,  comely,  < cyme , fit,  suitable,  come- 
ly ( < cuman , come ),  + -lie,  -ly 1 . For  the  thought, 
cf.  become,  suit,  becoming,  suitable,  comely,  and 
convenient,  < L.  convenien{t-)s , agreeing,  suit- 
able, convenient,  < convenire,  come  together: 
both  become  and  convenient  containing  nit.  the 
element  come  (=  L.  venire) : see  become,  conve- 
nient.] 1.  Decent;  suitable;  proper;  becoming; 
suited  to  time,  place,  circumstances,  or  persons. 
3it  blame  I no  burne  to  be,  as  him  ou3te, 

In  comliche  clothinge  as  his  statt  axith. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  iii.  174. 

Is  it  comely  that  a woman  pray  unto  God  uncovered  ? 

1 Cor.  xi.  13. 

Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  love. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

The  comely  Prostrations  of  the  Body,  with  Genuflection, 
and  other  Acts  of  Humility  in  time  of  divine  Service,  are 
very  Exemplary.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  36. 

2.  Handsome;  graceful;  symmetrical;  pleas- 
ing in  appearance  : said  of  the  person  or  of  any 
part  of  it,  and  also  of  things. 

He  led  him  to  a comly  hille, 

The  Erthe  opened,  and  in  thay  yode. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  99. 

A cumlie  countenance,  with  a goodlie  stature,  geueth 
credit  to  learning.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  39. 

I have  seen  a son  of  Jesse,  ...  a comely  person. 

1 Sam.  xvi.  18. 

You  would  persuade  me  that  you  are  old  and  ugly  — 
not  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  when  well-dressed  and  cheer- 
ful, you  are  very  comely  indeed. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxv. 
=Syn.  2.  Handsome,  Pretty,  etc.  See  beautiful. 
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comelyt  (kum'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  comely,  comly, 
comliche,  cumliche,  < AS.  cymUce,  adv.,  < cym- 
lic,  adj.:  see  comely,  a.]  Suitably  or  fittingly ; 
gracefully ; handsomely ; in  a pleasing  manner. 

Upon  a day  Gawein  com  fro  huntynge,  and  clothed 
comly  in  a robe  that  waa  warme  as  a robe  for  the  wynter. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  ii.  181. 
To  ride  comely.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster. 

comen1!.  A Middle  English  form  of  the  past 
participle  (and  infinitive)  of  come. 

Comen2t,  a.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 
common. 

come-off  (kum'6f),  n.  1.  Issue ; conclusion ; in- 
ference. 

It  would  make  one  grin  to  see  the  author’s  come-off  from 
this  and  the  reBt  of  the  charters  in  this  time. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  644. 

2.  Evasion;  excuse. 

COme-OUter  (kum'ou'ter),  n.  Literally,  one  who 
comes  out ; hence,  one  who  abandons  or  em- 
phatically dissents  from  an  established  creed, 
opinion,  custom,  sect,  etc. : a radical  reformer, 
especially  as  to  religious  doctrine  or  practice. 
[Slang,  U.  S.] 

I am  a Christian  man  of  the  sect  called  Come-outers. 

Haliburton  (Sam.  Slick),  Human  Nature. 

L R is  orthodox,  and  you  are  a kind  of  come - 

outer,  but  you  will  like  each  other  for  all  that. 

S.  Bowles , in  Merriam,  I.  209. 

comephorid  (ko-mef'o-rid),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Comephoridce. 

Comephoridse  (kom-e-for'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Comephorus  + -idee.']  A family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Comepho- 
rus. The  body  is  elongate  and  naked,  the  head  large  with 
a depressed  produced  snout,  the  mouth  deeply  cleft  and 
with  teeth  on  the  jaws  and  palate ; there  are  2 dorsals, 
the  second  long  like  the  anal,  and  no  ventrals.  Only  one 
species  is  known,  Comephorus  baikalensis. 

Comephorus  (ko-mef  'o-rus),  n.  / [NL.  (Lac<$- 
p&de,  1800),  < Gr.  K&fiy,  hair  (see  coma i2),  + 
-tpopoc,  -bearing,  < <j>epuv  = E.  beari.]  The  typ- 
ical genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Comephoridce, 
the  only  known  species  of  which  is  confined  to 
Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia.  It  is  about  a foot  in 
* length,  and  very  oily. 

comer  (kuna' er),  n.  One  who  comes ; one  who 
approaches,  or  has  lately  arrived:  often  applied 
to  things. 

Now  leave  those  joys  unsuiting  to  thy  age, 

To  a fresh  comer,  and  resign  the  stage.  Dryden. 
All  comers,  every  one  that  comes ; everybody,  without 
exclusion  or  barring : as,  a competition  open  to  all  comers. 

The  renowned  champion  . . . has  published  a defiance 
to  the  world,  and  offers  to  prove  it  against  all  comers. 

Stillingjleet. 

COmerancet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cumhrance. 
comeroust,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  cumbrous. 
comes  (ko'mez),  n. ; p\.  comites  (kom'i-tez).  [L. 
*(ML.  NL.),  a companion,  >ult.  E.  count‘d,  q.  v.] 
1.  In  ancient  Rome  and  the  Roman  empire,  a 
companion  of  or  attendant  upon  a great  per- 
son ; hence,  the  title  of  an  adjutant  to  a pro- 
consul or  the  like,  afterward  specifically  of  the 
immediate  personal  counselors  of  the  emperor, 
and  finally  of  many  high  officers,  the  most  im- 
ortant  of  whom  were  the  prototypes  of  the  me- 
ieval  counts.  Seo  count2. — 2.  [ML.]  In  early 
and  medieval  usage,  a book  containing  the  epis- 
tles to  he  used  at  mass ; an  epistolary ; more 
specifically,  the  ancient  missal  lectionary  of  the 
Roman  Church,  containing  the  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, and  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  St.  Je- 
rome. Hence — 3.  [NL.]  In  music,  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  subject  or  “dux”  of  a fugue  by  the 
second  voice  at  the  interval  of  a fourth  or  fifth. 
Also  called  consequent,  or  answer. — 4.  [Nl.]  In 
anat.,  a vessel  accompanying  another  vessel  or 
other  structure — Comes  nervi  ischladici,  the  ar- 
tery accompanying  the  great  sciatic  nerve.—  Comes  nervi 
phrenici,  a branch  of  the  mammary  artery  accompanying 
the  phrenic  nerve. — Vense  comites  (companion  veins), 
the  usually  paired  veins  accompanying  many  of  the 
smaller  arteries  of  the  body,  as  the  ulnar,  radial,  or  bra* 
chial. 

comessationt  (kom-e-sa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  comes- 
satio(n-),  prop.  comissatio(n-),  < comissari,  pp. 
comissatus  (often  written,  on  account  of  an 
erroneous  etym.,  comess-,  commess-,  commens-, 
commiss-,  etc.),  revel,  make  merry,  < Gr.  utopa- 
?£«’,  go  in  festal  procession,  revel,  make  merry, 

< Koyoc,  festal  procession,  revel,  etc. : see  com- 
edy.]  Feasting  or  reveling. 

Drunken  comessations.  Bp.  Hall,  Free  Prisoner,  § 3. 

comestible  (ko-mes'ti-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  co- 
mestible = Sp.  comestible  = Pg.  comestivel  = It. 
commestibile,  < LL.  comestibttis,  eatable,  < L. 
comes t us,  usually  comesus,  pp.  of  comedere,  eat 
up,  consume,  < com-  (intensive)  + edere  = E. 
eat.]  I.  a.  Eatable;  edible. 
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His  markets  the  best  ordered  for  prices  of  comestible  ware, 
. . . any  flesh  or  fish  at  a rated  price,  every  morning. 

Sir  II.  Wotton , Reliquise,  p.  246. 

II.  n.  An  eatable;  an  edible;  an  article  of 
food. 

Wine,  wax  lights,  comestibles , rouge,  &c.,  would  go  to 
the  deuce  if  people  did  not  act  upon  their  silly  principles. 

^ Thackeray. 

comet  (kom'et),  n.  [<  ME.  comete,  < AS.  come- 
ta  = F.  comete  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cometa  = D. 
Icomeet  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  hornet,  < L.  cometa ; also 
cometes,  < Gr.  uopi/Tyc  (with  or  without  aaryp, 
star),  a comet,  lit.  long-haired  (so  called  from 
the  appearance  of  its  tail),  < nopav,  wear  long 
hair,  < u 6py,  hair:  see  coma2.]  1.  One  of  a class 
of  celestial  bodies  which  move  about  the  sun 
in  greatly  elongated  orbits,  usually  elliptical  or 
parabolic.  The  typical  comet,  as  it  approaches  the  sun, 
has  the  appearance  of  a bright  star-like  point  (the  nucleus) 
surrounded  by  a mass  of  misty  light  (the  coma),  which  is 


Comet  of  Donati,  October  3d,  1858. 
(From  “ Annals  of  Harvard  Observatory. ** ) 


extended  away  from  the  sun  into  a stream  of  light  (the 
tail)  reaching  a length  of  from  2°  to  90°.  Comets  which 
follow  a parabolic  orbit  appear  but  once,  their  orbit  being 
infinite,  and  are  called  parabolic  comets ; those  moving  in 
ellipses  return  periodically,  and  are  called  periodic  comets. 
The  fact  of  the  periodicity  of  some  comets  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Halley  with  reference  to  the  comet  of  1682.  The 
paths  in  which  they  move  are  not,  like  those  of  the  plan- 
ets, all  nearly  in  the  same  plane  as  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
but  are  inclined  to  that  orbit  at  all  angles ; and  their  mo- 
tion along  their  paths  is  about  as  often  retrograde  as 
. direct.  Some  comets  have  no  nucleus ; and  this  is  the 
case  with  every  one  while  it  is  still  very  remote,  when  it 
appears  as  a mere  nebulous  patch.  In  this  state  it  is 
called  a telescopic  comet.  As  it  approaches  the  sun,  the 
nucleus  is  gradually  formed  as  a central  but  not  sharply 
defined  point  of  light ; later,  the  tail,  consisting  of  vapor- 
ous matter  driven  back  by  some  repellent  influence  of  the 
sun,  often  with  enormous  velocity,  is  formed  ; and  lastly, 
if  the  comet  is  a bright  one,  a series  of  bright  envelops 
rises  successively  from  the  nucleus,  each  extending  back 
into  the  tail,  and  gradually  disappearing.  The  matter  of 
which  comets  are  composed  is  so  transparent  that  the 
faintest  stars  are  seen  through  them  without  the  slightest 
diminution  of  their  luster.  Of  their  physical  constitu- 
tion little  is  definitely  known.  The  most  remarkable  dis- 
covery of  recent  times  regarding  them  is  the  identity  of 
the  course  of  some  of  them  with  the  orbit  of  certain  show- 
ers of  shooting  stars.  This  was  first  demonstrated  by  the 
Italian  astronomer  Schiaparelli,  who  proved  the  agree- 
ment between  the  orbit  of  the  great  comet  of  1862  and 
that  of  the  star-shower  seen  annually  about  August  lst- 
10th.  Very  remarkable  comets  appeared  in  1456,  1680, 
1811,  1843,  1858  (Donati’s),  1861,  1874,  and  1882.  Halley’s 
comet  has  a total  period  of  from  75  to  79  years ; it  last  ap- 
peared in  1910.  See  the  supplement. 

Canst  thou  tear-less  gaze 
(Euen  night  by  night)  on  that  prodigious  Blaze, 

That  hairy  Comet,  that  long  streaming  Star, 

Which  threatens  Earth  with  Famine,  Plague,  and  War? 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  2. 
2.  In  her.,  same  as  blazing-star. — 3.  One  of  a 
group  of  humming-turds  with  long  forked  tails : 
as,  the  Sappho  comet,  Cometes  sappho;  the 
Phaon  comet,  Cometes  phaon. — 4f.  A game  of 
cards,  somewhat  like  speculation,  invented  and 
popular  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  of  France. 
What  say  you  to  a poule  at  comet  at  my  house  ? 

Southerne. 

Comet  wine,  wine  made  in  any  of  the  years  in  which 
notable  comets  have  been  seen,  and  supposed  in  conse- 
quence to  have  a superior  flavor. 

The  old  gentleman  yet  nurses  some  few  bottles  of  the 
famous  comet  year  (i.  e.  1811),  emphatically  called  comet 
wine.  London  Times. 

cometarium  (kom-e-ta'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  cometa- 
ria  (-a).  [NL.,  neut.  of  cometarius:  see  come- 

tary.] An  astronomical  instrument  intended 
to  represent  the  movement  of  a comet  in  that 
part  of  its  orbit  which  is  near  the  sun. 
cometary  (kom'e-ta-ri),  a.  and  re.  [=  F.  com6- 
taire  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  cometario,  < NL.  cometarius, 
< L.  cometa,  a comet:  see  comet.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
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pertaining  to  a comet  or  comets ; of  the  nature 
of  a comet. 

There  seems  to  be  . . . little  relation  between  the  di- 
rection of  the  major  axes  of  cometary  orbits  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  solar  motion  in  space. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  64. 
II.  re. ; pi.  cometaries  (-riz).  A cometarium. 
Comet-finder  (korn'et-fm/der),  re.  In  astron., 
a telescope  of  low  power,  hut  with  a wide  field, 
used  to  search  for  comets.  Also  called  comet- 
seeker. 

cometic  (ko-met'ik),  a.  [<  comet  + -ic. ] Of  or 
pertaining  to  a comet,  or  to  comets  in  gener- 
al ; cometary : as,  cometic  forms ; cometic  move- 
ments. 

Others  [nebulas]  of  the  cometic  shape,  with  a seeming 
nucleus  in  tlie  centre,  or  like  cloudy  stars  surrounded 
with  a nebulous  atmosphere. 

A.  M.  Clerke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  28. 

cometographer  (kom-et-og'ra-fer),  re.  [<  com- 
etography  + -er1.]  One  who  describes  comets, 
cometography  (kom-et-og'ra-fi),  re.  [=  F.  co- 
mStographie  = Sp.  cometografia  = Pg.  cometo- 
grapliia,  < Gr.  Koplyrvc,  a comet,  4-  -ypatpla,  < 
ypatfteiv,  write.]  A description  of  or  treatise  on 
comets. 

cometology  (kom-et-ol'o-ji),  re.  [=  F.  comd- 
tologie,  < Gr.  Kopt/ryc,  a comet,  + - "koyta , < iiyuv, 
speak:  see  -ology.]  The  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  comets. 

comet-seeker  (kom'et- seeker),  re.  Same  as 
comet-finder. 

comfit  (kum'fit),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cum- 
fit;  < ME.  confit  = D.  konfijt,  < OF.  confit,  F. 
confit  = Sp.  confite  (after  F.)  = Pg.  confeito 
= It.  confetto,  a confect,  < L.  confectus,  pp.  of 
conficere,  put  together,  prepare,  > OF.  confire, 
F.  confire,  preserve,  pickle:  see  confect,  re.  (a 
doublet  of  comfit),  and  confect,  »;.]  Any  kind 
of  fruit  or  root  preserved  with  sugar  and  dried; 
a hall  of  Bugar  with  a seed  in  the  center;  a 
bonbon. 

Also  brandrels  or  pepyns  with  carawey  in  confetes. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 
A little  child  came  in  to  ask  for  an  ounce  of  almond 
comfits  (and  four  of  the  large  kind  which  Miss  Matty  sold 
weighed  that  much).  Mrs.  Oaskell,  Cranford,  xv. 

COmfitt  (kum'fit),  v.  t.  [<  comfit,  re.  Cf.  con- 
fect, v.]  To  make  a comfit  of;  preserve  dry 
with  sugar. 

The  fruit  which  does  so  quickly  waste  . . . 

Thou  comfitest  in  sweets  to  make  it  last. 

Cowley,  The  Muse. 

comfituret  (kum'fi-tur),  re.  [<  comfit  + -ure.  Cf. 
conjecture.]  Same  as  comfit. 

From  country  grass  to  comfitures  of  court, 

Or  city’s  qtielque-choses,  let  not  report 

My  mind  transport.  Donne,  Love’s  Usury. 

comfort  (kum'fert),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cumfort ; < ME.  comforten,  cumforten,  com  for  then, 
earlier  conforten , coumforten , counforten.  < AE. 
cunforter,  OF.  (and  F.)  conforter  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
confortar  = It.  confortare , < ML.  confortare , 
strengthen,  fortify,  < L.  com -,  together,  + for- 
tis , strong:  see  force , fort.]  If.  To  give  or 
add  strength  to;  strengthen;  fortify;  invigo- 
rate; corroborate. 

Thenne  hadde  Pacience,  as  pilgrimes  hauen  in  here  poke 
vitailes, 

Sobrete  and  symple-speche  and  sothfast-byleyue, 

To  comforty  hym.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvi.  188. 

The  evidence  of  God’s  own  testimony,  added  unto  the 
natural  assent  of  reason,  . . . doth  not  a little  comfort 
and  confirm  the  same.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i. 

2.  To  soothe  when  in  grief  or  trouble ; bring  sol- 
ace or  consolation  to;  console;  cheer;  solace. 

They  bemoaned  him,  and  comforted  him  over  all  the 
evil  that  the  Lord  had  brought  upon  him.  Job  xlii.  11. 
Comfort  your  sorrows ; for  they  do  not  flow 
From  evil  done.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

It  would  be  thy  part 
To  comfort  me  amidst  my  sorrowing. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  351. 

3.  To  relieve,  assist,  harbor,  or  encourage : in 
law,  used  especially  of  the  conduct  of  an  acces- 
sory to  a crime  after  the  fact.=Syn.  2.  To  revive, 
refresh,  inspirit,  gladden,  animate. 

comfort  (kum'fert),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cum- 
fort; < ME.  comfort,  cumfort,  comforth,  comford, 
cumford,  coumfort,  earlier  confort,  kunfort,  < AF. 
cunfort,  OF.  (andF.)  confort =Pr.  confort,  cofort 
= OSp.  conforto,  Sp.  confuerto  = Pg.  It.  con- 
forto,  comfort;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Strength; 
support;  assistance;  countenance;  encourage- 
ment : now  only  a legal  use : as,  an  accessory 
affords  aid  or  comfort  to  a felon. 

And  whan  he  [the  king]  wiste  that  Merlyn  was  come,  he 
was  gladde,  and  thought  in  his  herte  that  now  he  sholde 
haue  counfort.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  92. 
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2.  Relief  in  affliction,  sorrow,  or  trouble  of  any 
kind ; support ; solace ; consolation : as,  to  bring 
comfort  to  the  afflicted. 

There  shal  tliei  fynde  confort  of  Christes  magnificence. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  50. 
Heil  comeli  queene,  coumfort  of  care  1 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 

3.  A state  of  tranquil  or  moderate  enjoyment, 
resulting  from  the  satisfaction  of  bodily  wants 
and  freedom  from  care  or  anxiety ; a feeling  or 
state  of  well-being,  satisfaction,  or  content. 

A welle  of  good  fresshe  water,  whiche  was  moche  to  our 
comforth.  Sir  B.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  17. 

Home-born,  heartfelt  comfort,  rooted  strong 
In  industry,  aud  bearing  such  rare  fruit 
As  wealth  may  never  purchase.  L.  H.  Sigourney. 
They  knew  luxury ; they  knew  beggary ; but  they  never 
knew  comfort.  Macaulay,  Boswell’s  Johnson. 

4.  That  which  gives  or  produces  the  feeling  of 
welfare  and  satisfaction ; that  which  furnishes 
moderate  enjoyment  or  content. 

To  pass  commodiously  this  life,  sustain’d 
By  him  with  many  comforts.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1084. 
Our  creature  comforts.  M.  Henry,  Comment.  Ps.  xxxvii. 
Our  chiefest  comfort  is  the  little  child. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

5.  Same  as  comfortable Cold  comfort.  See  cold. 

— Out  Of  comfortt,  in  trouble ; in  distress. 

I hearing  the  fellow  so  forlorne  and  out  of  comfort  with 
his  luggage  gave  him  . . . three  half  pence. 

Nash,  Haue  with  you  to  Saffronwalden. 
= Syn.  Comfort , Consolation,  Solace,  relief,  succor,  ease, 
help.  Comfort  has  a range  of  meaning  not  shared  by  the 
others,  approaching  that  of  pleasure,  but  of  the  quiet,  dur- 
able, satisfying,  heart-felt  sort,  meeting  the  needs  most 
felt ; as  contrasted  with  consolation,  it  ordinarily  applies 
to  smaller  or  less  known  griefs,  and  is  more  positive  and 
tender,  and  less  formal.  As  contrasted  with  solace,  com- 
fort and  consolation  may  or  may  not  proceed  from  a per- 
son, while  solace  is  got  from  things.  Comfort,  may  be 
merely  physical ; consolation  and  solace  are  spiritual. 

Alas  ! to-day  I would  give  everything 
To  see  a friend’s  face,  or  to  hear  a voice 
That  had  the  slightest  tone  of  comfort  in  it ! 

Longfellow,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  iv.  3. 
He  who  doth  not  smoke  hath  either  known  no  great 
griefs,  or  refuseth  himself  the  softest  consolation,  next  to 
that  which  comes  from  heaven. 

Bulwer,  What  will  he  Do  with  it  ? i.  6. 
Seeking  but  to  borrow 
From  the  trembling  hope  of  morrow, 

Solace  for  the  weary  day. 

Whittier , The  Ranger. 

comfortable  (kum'f6r-ta-bl),  a.  and  n.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  also  cumfoftable ; < ME.  comforta- 
ble•,  confortable,  < OF.  conf or  table,  comfortable, 
F.  confortable,  affording  help  or  consolation,  < 
comforter , strengthen,  help,  comfort:  see  com- 
fort, v.,  and  -able.~\  I .a.  1.  Being  in  a state 
of  ease  or  moderate  enjoyment,  as  after  sick- 
ness or  pain ; enjoying  contentment  and  ease 
or  repose. 

We  took  hasty  counsel  as  to  moving  and  making  com- 
fortable the  more  desperately  injured. 

J.  K.  Hosmer,  The  Color-Guard,  xiL 
For,  something  duller  than  at  first, 

Nor  wholly  comfortable, 

I sit,  my  empty  glass  reversed, 

And  thrumming  on  the  table. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

2.  Cheerful ; disposed  to  enjoyment. 

His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  4. 

Be  comfortable  and  courageous,  my  sweet  wife. 

T.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  438. 

3.  Attended  with  or  producing  comfort ; free 
from  or  not  causing  disquiet  of  body  or  mind: 
as,  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Who  can  promise  him  a comfortable  appearance  before 
his  dreadful  judge  ? South. 

Secure  in  ignorance,  he  entertained  a comfortable  opin- 
ion of  himself,  and  never  doubted  that  he  was  qualified 
to  instruct  and  enliven  the  public. 

Gifford,  Int.  to  Ford’s  Plays,  p.  lv. 

4.  Giving  comfort;  cheering;  affording  help, 
ease,  or  consolation ; serviceable,  (a)  Of  persons. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

A comly  prince  he  was  to  loke  vppon, 

And  therwith  [all]  right  good  and  honorable, 

And  in  the  feld  a knyght  right  confortable. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 2212. 
Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make 
much  of  her.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  1. 

Saints,  I have  rebuilt 
Your  shrines,  set  up  your  broken  images ; 

Be  comfortable  to  me.  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  v.  2. 
(b)  Of  things. 

Ri3te  as  contricioun  is  confortable  thinge,  conscience  wote 
wel, 

And  a sorwe  of  hym-self  and  a solace  to  the  sowle. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  281. 
The  Lord  answered  the  angel  . . . with  . . . comforta- 
ble words.  Zech.  i.  13. 

A comfortable  doctrine.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5. 

The  Comfortable  Words,  in  the  Anglican  Communion 
Office,  four  Scripture  passages  of  a comforting  and  encour- 
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aging  character  (Mat.  xi.  28 ; John  iii.  16 ; 1 Tim.  i.  15 ; 1 
John  ii.  1),  following  the  Absolution,  and  • preceding  the 
Sursum  Corda.  They  were  first  introduced,  apparently 
from  the  “Consultation”  of  Archbishop  Hermann  of  Co- 
logne (1543),  in  the  Order  of  the  Communion  of  1548,  in 
which,  with  the  Confession  and  Absolution,  they  intervene 
between  Consecration  and  Communion,  being  immediately 
followed  by  the  Prayer  of  Humble  Access.  = Syn.  3.  Pleas- 
ant, agreeable,  grateful. 

II.  n.  A thickly  wadded  and  quilted  bed- 
cover. Also  comfort  and  comforter.  [U.  S.] 
comfortableness  (kum'fer-ta-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  comfortable, 
comfortably  (kum'fer-ta-bli),  ado.  In  a com- 
fortable manner,  (a)  With  ease  or  comfort : as,  to 
travel  comfortably. 

Refresh  the  patients,  and  transfer  them  comfortably  to 
the  boats  for  Baton  Rouge. 

J.  K.  Hosmer,  The  Color-Guard,  xii. 
(bf)  With  cheerfulness. 

With  that  anon  Clarionas  be  ganne 
To  take  hir  chere  mor  comfortably, 
Notwithstondyng  she  was  bothe  pale  and  wanne. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  751. 
(c)  In  a manner  to  give  comfort  or  consolation. 

Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem.  Isa.  xl.  2. 

comfortativet  (kum'fer-ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
confortatif  = Pr.  confortdtiu  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  con- 
fortativo , < ML.  as  if  *confortativus,  < conforta- 
tus,  pp.  of  confortare,  strengthen,  help,  com- 
fort: see  comfort,  v.,  - ate 1,  and  -ive .]  I.  a . 
Tending  to  promote  ease  or  comfort ; capable 
of  making  comfortable. 

The  loue  that  lith  in  his  herte  maketh  hym  ly3te  of 
speclie, 

And  is  companable  and  confortatyf  as  Crystbit  hymselue. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  213. 
It  is  necessarie  that  tho  thingis  that  schal  cure  this  sijk- 
nes  be  temperate,  hoot,  and  moist,  and  a litil  attractyue, 
and  to  the  synous  confortatyue. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  16. 
The  odour  and  smell  of  wine  is  very  comfortative. 

Time’s  Storehouse,  p.  388  (Ord  MS.). 

II.  n.  That  which  gives  or  ministers  to  com- 
fort. 

The  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold  ...  as  a cordial  and 
comfortative  I carry  next  my  heart. 

^ Jarvis,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  II.  iv.  6. 

comforter  (kum'fer-ter),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  cumforter  ; < comfort  + -erL]  1.  One  who 
comforts  or  consoles;  one  who  supports  and 
strengthens  the  mind  in  distress,  danger,  or 
weakness. 

I looked  . . . for  comforters,  but  I found  none. 

Ps.  lxix.  20. 

This  very  prayer  of  Christ  obtained  angels  to  be  sent 
him,  as  comforters  in  his  agony. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  v.  § 48. 

2.  [cap.']  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  is  to 
comfort,  strengthen,  and  support  the  Christian. 

But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things.  John  xiv.  26. 

3.  A knitted  or  crocheted  woolen  scarf,  long 
and  narrow,  for  tying  round  the  neck  in  cold 
weather. — 4.  Same  as  comfortable.  [U.  S.] 

comfortful  (kum'fert-ful),  a.  [<  comfort  + 
-ful,  1.]  Full  of  comfort.  Buskin. 
comfortless  (kum'fert-les),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  cumfortless,  < ME.  comforteles,  coumfortless; 
< comfort  + -fess.]  Without  comfort;  destitute 
of  or  unattended  by  any  satisfaction  or  enjoy- 
ment. (a)  Of  persons. 

I will  not  leave  you  co-mfortless.  John  xiv.  18. 

(&)  Of  things. 

Yet  shall  not  my  de?,th  be  comfortless. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Where  was  a Cave,  ywrought  by  wondrous  art, 
Deepe,  darke,  uneasy,  dolefull,  comfortlesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  36. 

comfortlessly  (kum'fcrt-les-li),  adv.  In  a com- 
fortless manner. 

Comfortlessness  (kum'fert-les-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  comfortless, 
comfortmentt  (kum'fert-ment),  n.  [<  comfort 
+ -ment;  = Sp.  confortamiento,  < ML.  conforta- 
mentum,  < confortare,  comfort.  See  comfort,  v.] 
The  act  of  administering  comfort;  entertain- 
ment. 

Gracious  and  fauourable  letters  ...  for  the  gentle  com- 
fortment  and  entertainment  of  the  saide  Ambassadour. 

Hakluyt’ 8 Voyages , I.  286. 

COmfortress  (kum'fer-tres),  n.  [<  comforter  + 
-ess.]  A woman  who  affords  comfort.  [Rare.] 
To  be  your  comfortress,  and  to  preserve  you. 

B.  Jonson , Volpone,  iii.  6. 
COmfrey  (kum'fri),  n.  [Also  written  comfry 
and  cumfrey;  < ME.  cumfirie,  comfory,  cowmfory, 
confery,  cownfery,  comfrey,  consolida  (AS.  gal- 
loc),  < OF.  cumfirie,  later  confire  (ML.  reflex 
cumfiria),  appar.  < ML.  confirma,  comfrey  (so 
called  with  ref.  to  its  reputed  medicinal  quali- 
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ties),  < L.  confirmare,  strengthen:  see  confirm. 
Cf.  consolida .]  A name  given  to  several  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  plants  of  the  genus  Symphy- 
tum and  family  Boraginacese.  The  root  of  the 
common  comfrey,  .S',  officinale,  often  cultivated  in  Ameri- 
can  gardens,  is  very  mucilaginous,  and  is  used  in  decoction 
in  dysentery,  chronic  diarrhea,  etc.  It  was  formerly  in 
high  repute  as  a vulnerary,  and  hence  also  called  bruise- 
wort.  The  prickly  comfrey,  S.  asperrimum,  from  the  Cau- 
casus. is  now  somewhat  widely  cultivated  as  a forage-plant. 
See  Symphytum. 

Cowmfory,  herbe,  consolida  major,  et  minor  dicitur 
daysy  [var.  dayseysj.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  87. 

Consire  [read  confire ] [F.],  the  herb  comfrey,  consound, 
ass  ear,  knitback,  backwort.  Cotgrave. 

Saracen’s  comfrey,  the  ragwort,  Senecio  Sarracenicus.  — 
Spotted  comfrey,  the  lungwort,  Pulrmnaria  officinalis. 
— Wild  comfrey,  of  the  United  States,  Cynoglossum  Vir . 
ginicum. 

comic  (kom'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  comique  = Sp. 
comico  = Pg.  It.  comico  = D.  komiek  = Sw.  komik 
(cf . G.  komisch  = Dan.  komisk ),  < L.  comicus,  < 
Gr.  KOfundg,  prop,  of  or  pertaining  to  revelry  or 
festivity,  being  the  adj.  of  Ku/iog,  revelry,  festiv- 
ity (see  Comus),  but  used  as  equiv.  to  the  earlier 
KOfiyducdg,  of  or  pertaining  to  comedy,  < Kuingdia, 
comedy:  see  comedy.']  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  comedy,  as  dis- 
tinct from  tragedy.  See  comedy  and  drama. 

Thy  tragic  muse  gives  smiles,  thy  comic,  sleep.  Dryden. 
2.  Raising  mirth;  fitted  to  excite  merriment. 
[Now  more  commonly  comical.] 

Mirthful  comic  shows.  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  7. 

A comick  subject  loves  an  humble  verse.  Roscommon. 
Comic  opera,  a light,  harmonious  opera,  usually  con- 
sisting of  detached  movements  with  more  or  less  dialogue. 
See  opera. — Comic  song,  a light,  humorous,  or  grotesque 
song  or  ballad,  usually  descriptive. 

II.  n.  A comic  actor  or  singer;  a writer  of 
comedies ; a comical  person. 

As  the  comic  saith,  his  mind  was  in  the  kitchen. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais. 
My  chief  business  here  this  evening  was  to  speak  to  my 
friends  in  behalf  of  honest  Cave  Underhill,  who  has  been 
a comic  for  three  generations.  Tatler,  No.  22. 

comical  (kom'i-kal),  a.  [<  comic  + -al.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  comedy.  [Now  more  com- 
monly comic.] 

They  deny  it  to  be  tragical  because  its  catastrophe  is  a 
wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  accounted  comical.  Gay. 

Hence  — 2.  Exciting  mirth ; diverting ; sport- 
ive ; droll ; funny : said  of  persons  and  things : 
as,  a comical' fellow;  a comical  story;  a comical 
predicament. 

I am  well  able  to  be  as  merry,  though  not  so  comical  as 
he.  Goldsmith,  Reverie  at  Boar’s-Head  Tavern. 

3f.  [See  etym.  of  comic.]  Given  to  revelry  or 
dissipation ; licentious. 

When  they  had  sacrificed  their  divine  Socrates  to  the 
sottish  fury  of  their  lewd  and  comical  multitude,  they  . . . 
regretted  their  hasty  murder. 

Penn,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  Pref. 

4.  Strange ; extraordinary.  [Provincial.]  =Syn. 

Funny , Droll,  etc.  See  ludicrous. 

comicality  (kom-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  comical  + 
-ity.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  comical;  ca- 
pacity for  raising  mirth ; ludicrousness. 

Ladislaw's  sense  of  the  ludicrous  . . . had  no  mixture 
of  sneering  and  self-exaltation : ...  it  was  the  pure  en- 
joyment of  comicality.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  88. 

2.  That  which  is,  comical  or  ludicrous ; a com- 
ical act  or  event. 

comically  (kom'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a comical 

manner,  (a)  in  a manner  befitting  comedy. 

Some  satirically,  some  comically,  some  in  a mixt  tone. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  416. 
(b)  In  a manner  to  raise  mirth  ; laughably ; ludicrously. 

comicalness  (kom'i-kal-nes),  n.  Comicality; 
drollery. 

comicart,  n.  [Prop.  *comicker  (=  G.  Dan.  Icomi- 
ker) ; < comic  + -art  = -er1.]  A writer  of  com- 
edies. Skelton. 

comicry  (kom'ik-ri),  n.  [<  comic  + -ry.  Cf. 
mimicry.']  Comicality.  [Rare.] 

Cheerful  comicry.  H.  Giles. 

coming  (kum'ing),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  com- 
ming,  camming  ; < ME.  coming,  comynge,  cuming; 
verbal  n.  of  come:  see  come,  v.]  1.  The  act  of 

one  who  or  that  which  comes,  in  any  sense  of 
the  verb.  Specifically — 2.  Arrival. 

Forthi  bad  we  in  his  cuming 
Welcum  him  als  worthi  king. 

Metr.  Homilies,  p.  12. 

3.  [Pron.  dial,  ko'ming.  Cf.  come,  v.,  I.,  5,  come, 
n.,  2,  3.]  The  act  of  sprouting. — 4.  pi.  In  malt- 
ing, barley-shoots  after  the  barley  has  been 
kiln-dried. 

comingt  (kum'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  come,  v.] 
Forward;  ready  to  come;  yielding;  pliable. 
What  humour  is  she  of  ? Is  she  coming  and  open,  free  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  v.  1. 


coining 

A Girl  so  bright,  so  sparkling,  and  what  recommends  her 
miich  more  to  me,  so  coming  that  had  she  lived  in  the 
days  of  Venus,  she  would  have  rival’d  that  Goddess  and 
out-done  her  too  in  her  own  Attributes. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Beau’s  Duel,  i.  1. 

coming-floor  (ko'ming-flor),  n.  [<  coming-s  + 
floor.]  The  floor  of  a malt-house.  Ealliwell. 
cqming:in  (kum'ing-in'),  n.  1.  Entrance;  ar- 
rival; introduction. 

The  coming-in  of  this  mischief  was  sore  and  grievous  to 
tne  people.  2 Mac>  vi  3 

0 bless  his  goings-out  and  comings-in, 

Thou  mighty  God  of  heaven ! 

B.  Jonson,  Love’s  Welcome  atWelbeck. 

2f.  Income;  revenue. 

Wliat  are  thy  rents?  What  are  thy  comings-in t 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

Our  comings-in  were  but  about  three  shillings  a-week 
Goldsmith , Citizen  of  the  World,  xv. 

3f.  Submission;  compliance;  surrender.  Mas- 
singer. 

comingle  (ko-ming'gl),  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  co-1  + 
mingle.  Cf.  commingle.']  To  mingle  together- 
commingle.  Sliak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2 (in  some  edi- 
tions). 

coming-ont  (kum'ing-on'),  a.  Complaisant; 
willing  to  please. 

Now  I will  be  your  Kosalind  in  a more  cominq-on  dis- 
p°sitl0n-  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1 

__k'l. m.  r— 
actor  or  singer. 

eomitalia  (kom-i-ta/li-a),  n. pi.  [XL.,  neut.  pi. 
ns  ^ k.  comes  ( comit -),  a companion. 

Ct.  ML.  comitialis,  belonging  to  a count  (ML. 
comes);  L.  comitialis,  belonging  to  the  comitia: 
see  comes,  counts,  comitia.]  In  sponges,  spicules 
accompanying  the  fibers.  F.  E.  Schulze. 
comifcat  (kom'i-tat),  n.  Same  as  comitatus,  2. 

The  village  of  Egyed  in  the  comitat  of  (Edenburg. 

C.  0.  Muller,  Manual  of  Archfeol.  (trails.),  § 230. 

comitatef  (kom'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  comitatus,  an 
escort : see  comitatus.]  To  accompany. 

With  Pallas  young  the  king  associated, 

Achates  kinde  iEiieas  comitated.  Vicars , ^Eneid. 
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or  falling  sickness  : so  called  because,  if  any  one  was  seized 
witn  it  during  the  comitia  or  public  assemblies  in  Rome 
the  meeting  was  broken  up,  the  omen  being  considered  bad! 
So  Melancholy  turned  into  Madnes; 

Into  the  Palsie,  deep-affrighted  Sadnes ; 

Ih  Il-habitude  into  the  Dropsie  chill, 

And  Megrim  grows  to  tlie  Comitial-Ill. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Furies. 

Our  [asses  ] liver,  hoofs  or  bones  being  reduced  to  pow- 
der are  good,  as  the  naturalists  note,  against  the  epilepsy, 
or  comitial-siclcnesse.  Howell , Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  26. 

comity  (kom'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  comitat t-)s,  < comis, 
courteous,  friendly,  loving.]  1.  Mildness  and 
suavity  in  intercourse ; courtesy;  civility. 

It  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  comity  and  courtesy  as  of 
paramount  moral  duty.  Story , Conflict  of  Laws,  § 33. 

2.  In  international  law , that  courtesy  between 
states  or  nations  by  which  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  one  are  recognized,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  and  under  certain  limitations  given 
effect  to,  by  the  government  of  the  other,  within 
its  territory. 

Comity , as  generally  understood,  is  national  politeness 
and  kindness.  But  the  term  seems  to  embrace  . . . also 
those  tokens  of  respect  which  are  due  between  nations 
on  the  ground  of  right. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 24. 

A comity  which  ought  to  be  reciprocated  exempts  our 
Consuls  in  all  other  countries  from  taxation  to  the  extent 
thus  indicated.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  420. 


^ tstiak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1.  L11U8  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  420. 

comique  (ko-mek'),  n.  [F.:  see  comic.']  Acomie  Judicial  comity.  See  judicial— Sya.  Amenity,  suavity, 
actor  or  singer.  J 1 *politeness,  consideration.  ’ 

i.-u-  - comma  (kom'a),  n.;  pi.  commata  (-a-ta)  in 


Comitatus  (kom-i-ta'tus),  n. ; pi.  comitatus.  [L. 
comitatus,  an  escort,  an  attending  multitude 
later  an  imperial  escort,  ML.  tbe  followers  of 

Q.TI  XT  Toil  o 1 1 Anil  a + />  ■ / / 


any  feudal  lord,  etc.;  < comes  (comit-),  a com-  . UJt  liaison,  w estern narbary,  p.  171 

t-vowvww,  . J°  " “ L.  fh'Gt*,  a slight  pause  between  two  phrases 

clauses,  or  words. 
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senses  1 and  2,  comynas  in  the  other  senses!  [= 
D.  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  Tcomma  = F.  comma  = Sp.  coma 
~ *©•  If  • comma,  ( L.  comma , ( Gr.  K6g.ua,  a short 
clause  of  a sentence,  that  which  is  knocked  off, 
a ^le  s*'amP  °i  a die,  < k6tttuv,  strike,  cut 
ott.J  1.  In  am.  gram,  and  rhet.,  a group  of  a 
few  words  only;  a phrase  or  short  clause, 
forming  part  of  a colon  or  longer  clause. — 2. 
In  anc.  pros. : (a)  A fragment  or  smaller  sec- 
tion of  a colon ; a group  of  a few  words  or  feet 
zja  ®°ns*;liuting  a complete  metrical  series, 
(o)  Ihe  part  of  a dactylic  hexameter  ending 
with,  or  that  beginning  with,  the  cesura  ; also, 
the  cesura  itself.— 3f.  A clause. 

In  the  Moresco  catalogue  of  crimes,  adultery  and  forni- 
cation  are  found  m the  first  comma. 

L.  Addison , Western  Barbary,  p.  171. 


command 

The  darke  commanded  vs  then  to  rest. 

Quoted  in  Capt . J ohn  Smith’s  True  Travels,  I.  189 

Specifically  2.  To  have  or  to  exercise  su- 
preme power  or  authority,  especially  military 
or  naval  authority,  over ; have  under  direction 
or  control ; determine  the  actions,  use,  or  course 
ot : as,  to  command  an  army  or  a ship. 

Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Thou  hast  commanded  men  of  might ; 

Command  thyself,  and  then  thou  art  right. 

Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim,  v.  4. 

3.  To  require  with  authority ; demand ; order; 
enjoin : with  a thing  as  direct  object : as,  he 
commanded  silence. 

be^adebreai6  S°“  °'  G°d’  command  that  ‘^stonM 

Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  747. 

4.  To  have  within  the  range  of  one’s  (its) 
power  or  within  the  sphere  of  influence ; domi- 
nate through  ability,  resources,  position,  etc., 
orten  specifically  through  military  power  or 
position;  hence,  have  within  the  range  of  the 
eye ; overlook. 

The  haughty  Dane  commands  the  narrow  seas. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  ii.  2. 
The  other  [key]  doth  command  a little  door. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  1. 
_ ....  bp  to  the  eastern  tower, 

wnose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale. 

Shak.,  T.  andC.*,  i.  2. 
WOTld  sidecomm<Ml<tea  view  of  the  finest  garden  in  the 


panion,  etc.:  see  count‘d.]  1.  A body  of  com- 
panions or  attendants ; an  escort;  specifically, 
m Roman  and  medieval  times,  a body  of  noble 
youth  or  comites  about  the  person  of  a prince 

.TJ’ey  7ere  e1uiPPed.  trained,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  chief,  and  in  return  fought  for  him  in  war 
and  were  bound  in  honor  not  to  desert  him. 

The  comitatus,  or  personal  following  of  the  king  or  eal- 
dorman-  Stubbs,  Const.  Hilt.,  § 37. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  aristocracy 
springing  from  kingly  favour  consisted  of  the  Comitatus  or 
Companions  of  the  King.  U1 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  138. 

2.  In  old  Eng.  law,  a county  or  shire Posse 

comitatus.  See  posse.  rosse 

Comites,  «.  Plural  of  comes. 
comitia  (ko-mish'ia),  n.pl.  [L.,  pi.  of  comitium, 
a place  of  assembly,  esp.  for  voting,  < * comire, 
pp.  comitus,  uncontraeted  forms  of  coire,  pp 
coitus,  go  together,  < com-,  co-,  together,  + ire, 

]=•  P ■ J d • h Bom.  antiq.,  assemblies  of  the  people . 
fwy  Tin6  mtllre.e  kinds : ( a ) The  most  ancient  assembly, 
that  of  the  30  cun®,  or  comitia  curiata,  in  which  the  old 
patrician  families  found  representation.  Eacli  curia  had 
X™te,’fand.,the  asse,,nbly  acted  on  matters  of  state  and 
™ family  ?i?d  rfllPon-  (6)  The  comitia  centuriata, 
tided  Inf Wy  °/  tbe  *h?,le  Pe°Ple  by  five  fiscal  classes,  di- 
vided into  centuries  in  the  form  of  a military  organization 

according  to  the  property  census.  There  were  193  or  191  — r"T“  vuc-mus, 

centuries,  of  which  the  first  class  had  98,  so  that  the  con  COmmaculatet  (ko-mak'u-lat),  v.  t. 

trolling  vote  lay  with  it.  This  assembly  passed  oil  laws  — 

sens fthKn1 0?S-f referenoe  t0  which  the  king  and  the 
lnltla‘ive>  ?nd  bad  jurisdiction  of  capital  of- 
fense^  (c)  The  comitia  tnbuta,  the  assembly  of  the  people 
by  tribes  orneighborhoods  (a  local  division),  30— later  351— 
m number,  without  reference  to  rank.  This  assembly  made 

to  the ! magistracy,  had  certain  judicial  pow-  The  Ti ^ Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.V  p.  98. 

voW.S^i'SS  °Under  Hiff  empire  the  t<  M.E’  COmmanden, 

influerme'urfon^r’efgn  affairs^bu ^re’uined'fvifice  hi  the 

nomination  or  confirmation  of  certain  magistrates 

LUsed  as  a singular.]  An  assembly. 

No  rogue  at  a comitia  of  the  canters 
Did  ever  there  become  his  parent’s  robes 
Better  than  I do  these. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  v.  1. 

3f.  [Used  as  a singular.]  In  the  English  unb 
versifies,  same  as  act,  5. 
comitial  (ko-mish'ial),  a.  [<  L.  comitialis,  < co- 
mitia: see  comitia.  Cf.  eomitalia.]  1.  Of  or 
pertanung  to  the  comitia,  or  popular  assemblies 
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clauses,  or  words. 

We  vse  sometimes  to  proceede  all  by  single  words,  with- 
out any  close  or  coupling,  sailing  that  a little  pause  or 
comma  is  geuen  to  euery  word.  This  figure  may  be  called 
111  our  vulgar  the  culted  comma,  for  that  there  cannot  be 
a snorter  diuision  than  at  euery  words  end. 

Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  222. 

5.  In  musical  acoustics:  (a)  The  interval  be- 
tween the  octave  of  a given  tone  and  the  tone 
produced  by  taking  six  successive  whole  steps 
from  the  given  tone,  represented  by  the  ratios 
(f ) : or  531441 : 524288.  Also  called  the  Py- 
thagorean comma,  or  comma  maxima.  ( b ) The 
interval  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
whole  steps,  represented  by  the  ratio  f : -tf, 
or  81  : 80.  Also  called  the  Didymic  or  syntonic 
comma.—  6.  In  punctuation,  a point  (,)  used  to 
indicate  the  smallest  interruptions  in  conti- 
nuity of  thought  or  grammatical  construction, 
the  marking  of  which  contributes  to  clearness. 

— 7.  A spot  or  mark  shaped  like  such  a comma. 

— 8.  In  entom.:  (a)  A butterfly,  Polygonia 
comma  : so  named  from  a comma-shaped  white 
mark  on  the  under  side  of  the  wings,  (b)  lean  1 
iV  «enuS  of  lepidopterous  insects.  Bennie, 
I8dii — Comma  bacillus.  See  bacillus,  3. 
iommaculatet  (ko-mak'u-lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  com- 
maculatus,  pp.  of  commaculare,  pollute,  < com- 
(lntensive)  + maculare,  spot:  see  maculate.] 
To  pollute ; spot. 

Detesting  sinne,  that  doth  commaculate 
The  soule  of  man. 

The  Time s’  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p. 


' . . — /j  v*  l N vv/nmunuen, 

commaunden,  commonly  comanden,  = D.  lcom- 
manderen=G.  commandiren =Dan.  kommandere 
= Sw.  kommandera,  < OF.  commander,  com- 
monly comander,  cumander,  F.  commander  = 
Pr.  Sp.  comnndar  = Pg.  commandar= It.  coman- 
dare,  command,  < ML.  commandare,  command, 
order,  the  same  word,  without  vowel-change 
as  commendare,  command,  order,  also,  as  in 
L.,  intrust,  commend,  < com-  (intensive)  + man- 
aare,  commit,  intrust,  enjoin : sea  mandate.  Cf. 
commend  ] I.  trams.  1.  To  order  or  direct 

- „ - wuu«io,  UI  Muomar assflimuioii  with  authority;  give  an  order  or  orders  to ; re- 

of  the  Romans  for  electing  officers  and  passing  3!^  I?bedience<>f;  lay  injunction  upon;  or- 
laws.  2f.  Pertaining  to  certain  ^arge  : with  a person  as  direct  objek 

nan  synods  in  the  16th  century.- Comitial  il't  horns’  out  of  that  territory in  three 

comitial  sickness!  (Latin  morbus 


Addison,  Guardian,  No.  101. 
A cross  of  stone, 

That,  on  a hillock  standing  lone, 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vL  22. 
t . .^y  harp  would  prelude  woe, 
l cannot  all  command  the  strings. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxviii. 

5f.  To  bestow  by  exercise  of  controlling  power. 

The  Lord  shall  command  the  blessing  upon  thee. 

Deut.  xxviii.  8. 

6.  To  exact,  compel,  or  secure  by  moral  influ- 
ence ; challenge  ; claim : as,  a good  magistrate 
commands  the  respect  and  affections  of  the 
people. 

riticisP1]  has  been  the  road  to  fame  and  profit,  and 

?ortnnT/Aa?^erffb°#h-<aPlaUue  and  &llilieas,  when  the  un- 
fortunate objects  of  it  have  been  blessed  with  neither. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  10. 

7.  To  have  at  one’s  disposal  and  service. 

Such  aid  as  I can  spare  you  shall  command. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  6. 
8f.  To  intrust;  commit;  commend.  See  com- 
mend. 

,1???®?  ®an  aIaI  bis  brother  arayed  hem  to  move  the 
thirde  day,  and  Comaundecl  theire  londes  in  the  kepynge 
of  Leonces,  and  Pharien,  that  was  theire  cosyn  germayn 
and  a gode  man  and  right  a trewe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  130. 
= Svn.  To  bid,  govern,  rule,  control.  See  enjoin. 

II*  mtrans.  1.  To  act  as  or  have  the  author- 
ity of  a commander. 

Virtue  he  had,  deserving  to  command. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  exercise  influence  or  power. 

Not  music  so  commands,  nor  so  the  muse.  Crabbe. 

3.  To  be  in  a superior  or  commanding  position. 

A princely  Castle  in  the  mid’st  commands, 
Invincible  for  strength  and  for  delight. 

* J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  198. 

(ko-mand'),  n.  [=  F.  commande  = 
op.  it.  comando  = Pg.  commando , command; 
from  the  verb.  Hence  also  (from  E.)  Hind,  ka- 
man,  (from  It.)  Turk,  qomanda,  command.]  1. 
The  right  or  authority  to  order,  control,  or  dis- 
to  be  obeyed  or  to  compel 
obedience : as,  to  have  command  of  ah  army. 
Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  3. 

2.  Possession  of  controlling  authority,  force 
or  capacity;  power  of  control,  direction,  or 
disposal;  mastery:  as,  he  had  command  of  the 
situation ; England  has  long  held  command  of 
the  sea ; a good  command  of  language. 

I have  some  money  ready  under  my  command. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  ii.  2. 
What  an  eye, 

Of  what  a full  command  she  bears ! 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love’s  Pilgrimage  iii.  2. 
He  assumed  an  absolute  command  over  his  readers. 

Dryden. 

Never  had  any  writer  so  vast  a command  of  the  whole 
eloquence  of  scorn,  misanthropy,  and  despair. 

Macaulay,  Moore’s  Byron. 

3.  A position  of  chief  authority ; a position  in- 
volving the  right  or  power  to  order  or  control: 


command 

as,  General  Smith  was  placed  in  command. — 4. 
The  act  of  commanding ; exercise  of  authority 
or  influence. 

As  there  is  no  prohibition  of  it,  so  no  command  for  it. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Command  cannot  be  otherwise  than  savage,  for  it  im- 
plies an  appeal  to  force,  should  force  be  needful. 

U.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  180. 

5.  The  thing  commanded  or  ordered;  a com- 
mandment; a mandate ; an  order;  word  of  com- 
mand. 

The  captain  gives  command.  Dryden. 

6.  A body  of  troops,  or  any  naval  or  military 
force,  under  the  control  of  a particular  officer. 

Please  you  to  march ; 

And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  6. 

Biddle’s  small  command , less  than  one  thousand  men, 
after  a severe  contest,  was  gradually  forced  back. 

The  Century,  XXXIII.  131. 

7.  Dominating  situation;  range  of  control  or 
oversight ; hence,  extent  of  view  or  outlook. 

The  steepy  stand 

Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command. 

Dryden,  ^Eneid. 

8.  In  fort.,  the  height  of  the  top  of  a parapet 
above  the  plane  of  its  site,  or  above  another 
work. 

The  command,  or  height  of  the  parapet  above  the  site, 
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commata 

domineering. — Commanding 


plars,  etc.  See  commandery,  2(b).  (6)  A similar  5.  Imperious: 
officer  in  certain  secret  orders,  as  in  the  Amer-  cards.  See  cardi. 
ican  order  of  Knights  Templars,  (c)  A mem-  commandingly  (ko  - man 'ding- li),  adv.  In  a 
her  of  a higher  class  in  a modem  honorary  or-  commanding  manner;  powerfully 


der.  Where  there  are  five  classes,  the  commanders  are 
the  third  in  dignity  ; where  there  are  three,  they  are  gen- 
erally  the  second  : as,  a commander  of  the  Bath. 

5 

paving, 

His  gang  . . . stood  in  line  with  huge  wooden  beetles 
called  commanders,  and  lifted  them  high  and  brought 
them  down  . . . with  true  nautical  power  and  precision. 

C.  Reade , Hard  Cash,  vii. 

6.  In  surg.,  a box  or  cradle  for  incasing  an  in-  . 

jured  limb.—  7.  In  hat-making,  a string  which  commandite  (kom-mon-det'),  n.  [F.,  irreg.  < 
is  pressed  down  over  a eonical  hat  while  it  is  commander,  in  sense  of  'commend,  intrust  ’1 


Parliamentary  memorials  promising  so  much  interest, 
that,  let  them  be  treated  in  what  manner  they  may,  merely 

- — , - - — ........  for  the  subjects,  they  are  often  commandingly  attractive. 

A heavy  beetle  or  wooden  mallet  used  in  He  Quincey,  style,  i. 

ring,  or  by  sailmakers  and  riggers.  commanditaire  (kom-mon-di-tar'),  n.  [F.,  < 

riH J ' - - - commandite,  a partnership:  see  commandite .] 

In  France,  a silent  partner  in  a joint-stock 
company,  who  is  liable  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  capital  he  invests;  a partner  in  a limited- 
liability  company. 


on  the  block,  to  bring  it  to  the  required  cylin- 
drical form. — 8.  In  medieval  fort.,  same  as 
cavalier,  5. 

[They  laid]  another  [battery]  against  the  Keepe  of  An- 
druzzi  with  two  commanders,  or  caualiers,  which  were 
aboue  with  one  fort  of  eleuen  other  pieces. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  122. 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  (Arabic  amir  al  muminln), 
a title  adopted  by  the  calif  Omar,  and  borne  by  the  suc- 
ceeding califs  and  the  sultans  of  Constantinople.— Grand 
commander,  (a)  The  chief  fiscal  officer  of  the  order  of 
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the  highest  class,  or  one  of  the  highest  classes,  of  some 

**v.8nv  V/*  mo  piuopou  ouu>c  me  Bice,  modern  honorary  orders.  See  order. = Syn.  1.  Leader 

has  a very  important  bearing  in  the  defence  of  permanent  Head,  etc.  See  chief.  ’ 

works.  Mahan,  Permanent  Fortifications,  p.  6.  COmmander-in-chief  (ko-man'der-in-chef '),  n. 

To  be  at  one’s  command,  to  be  at  one’s  service  or  bid-  1.  The  commander  of  all  the  armies  of  astateor 
du^^subjeettoones  orders  or  control- Word  of  nation;  the  chief  military  commander.  (a)  For 

m prl V ill  fJroaf  Iti-ifri ; »>  4-lv^v  V, 4 —I, — a -a-ap  . .At:.  ' 


wminunuc/ , in  sense  oi  ’commend,  intrust/ J 
A partnership  in  which  one  may  advance  capi- 
tal without  taking  an  active  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  business,  and  be  exempt  from 
responsibility  for  more  than  a certain  amount; 
limited  liability ; a special  partnership.  J.  S. 
Mill. 

commandlesst  (ko-mand'les),  a.  [Irreg.  < com- 
mand, v .,  + -less.  ] Ungoverned ; ungovernable. 
That  their  commaundlesse  furies  might  be  staid. 

Heywood,  Troia  Britannica  (1609). 
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Malta  or  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  etc.  (b)  A member  of  j . ..  . ’ 

the  highest  class,  or  one  of  the  highest  classes,  of  some  commandment  (kp-mand'ment),  n.  [<  ME. 
J ’ ~ commandement,  comandement , ( OF.  commande- 

ment, comandement , F.  commandement  = Pr. 


command  (milit.),  the  word  or  phrase  addressed  by  a 
superior  officer  to  soldiers  on  duty  commanding  what  they 
are  to  do : as,  at  the  word  of  command  the  troops  charged. 
= Syn.  1 and  2.  Sway,  rule,  authority.— 5.  Injunction, 
charge,  direction,  behest,  bidding,  requisition. 

commandable  (kp-man'da-bl),  a.  [<  command 
+ -al)le.'\  Capable  of  being  commanded.  N. 
Grew.  [Rare.] 

commandancy-general  (ko-man'dan-si-jen'e- 

ral),  n.  [After  Sp.  comandancia  general : coman - 
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merly,  in  Great  Britain,  the  highest  staif-otiicer  of  the 
army  : abolished  in  1904. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased,  by  letters  patent,  ...  to 
appoint  Field-Marshal  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  K.G.,  to  be  Commander-in-chief  of  Her 
Majesty  s Forces.  London  Gazette,  Nov.  29, 1S87.  N.B.D. 
(b)  In  the  United  States,  the  President. 

2.  In  the  navy,  a flag-officer  commanding  an 


oral:  see  commandant  and  general .]  The  office 
or  jurisdiction  of  a governor  or  commander- 
general  of  a Spanish  province  or  colony, 
commandant  (kom-an-dant'),  n.  [=D.  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  kommandant,  < F.  commandant  (=  Sp.  It. 
comandante  = Pg.  commandante),  n.,  orig.  ppr. 
of  commander,  command:  see  command,  r.]  A 
commander;  especially,  a commanding  officer 
of  a fortified  town  or  garrison. 

Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 

Of  his  own  corps.  Byron , Don  Juan,  viii,  31. 

The  murder  of  commandants  in  the  view  of  their  sol- 
diers. Burke. 

commandatoryt  (ko-man'da-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML. 
* commando  torius,  commend'atorius,  < comman- 
datus,  commendatus,  pp.  of  comnandare,  com- 
mendare,  command:  see  command,  v.  Cf.  com- 
mendatory.I Having  the  force  of  command; 
mandatory. 

How  commandatory  the  apostolic  authority  was,  is  best 
discernible  by  the  Apostle’s  mandates  unto  the  churches. 

Bp.  Morton,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  73. 

commandedness  (ko-man ' ded-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  commanded.  Hammond. 
commander  (ko-man'der),  n.  [<  ME.  commaun- 
dour  = Dan.  kommanddr,  < OF.  commandeor,  F. 
commandeur  = Pr.  comandaire,  comandador  = 
Sp.  comendador  = Pg.  commendador  = It.  com- 
mendatore,  < ML.  *commandator,  commendator, 
< commandatus,  commendatus,  pp.  of  comman- 
dare,  commendare,  command  (see  command,  v.) ; 
in  mod.  E.  as  if  (.  command  + -cr'- . Cf.  commo- 
dore.]  1.  One  who  has  the  authority  or  power 
to  command  or  order;  especially,  a military 
leader ; the  chief  officer  of  an  army  or  of  any 
division  of  it. 

I have  given  him  for  ...  a leader  and  commander  to 
the  people.  Isa.  iV-  4. 

The  Romans,  when  commanders  in  war,  spake  to  their 
army  and  styled  them,  My  Soldiers.  Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

Hence — 2.  One  who  has  control,  in  any  sense. 
[Bare.]  1 

Were  we  not  made  ourselves,  free,  unconfin’d, 
Commanders  of  our  own  affections? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 
Specifically — 3.  In  the  British  and  United 
States  navies,  an  officer  next  in  rank  below  a 
captain  and  above  a lieutenant  or  a lieutenant- 
commander.  He  may  command  a vessel  of  the  third 
or  fourth  class,  or  may  be  employed  as  chief  of  staff  or  as 
aid  to  a flag-officer,  etc.  In  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
the  commander  ranks  with  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army.  Often,  when  it  is  used  as  a title,  it  is  abbreviated 
Com. 

4.  (a)  The  chief  officer  of  a commandery  in  the 
medieval  orders  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  Tem- 

I.  37 


manderie  (ML.  commanderia),  < ^commander, 
command:  see  command,  v.,  and  -cry.]  1.  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a commander. — 2.  A district 
under  the  authority  or  administration  of  a com- 
mander. (a)  A district  under  the  authority  of  a military 
commander  or  a governor. 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  commanderies  under 
so  many  governors.  Brougham. 

To  the  elector  of  Baden  [are  ceded]  the  Brisgau  and  the 
Ortenau,  the  city  of  Constance,  and  the  commandery  of 
Meinau.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  p.  401. 


(6)  Among  several  medieval  orders  of  knights,  as  the  Tem- 
plars, Hospitallers,  etc.,  a district  under  the  control  of  a 
member  of  the  order,  called  a commander  or  preceptor,  who 
received  the  income  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  knights 
within  that  district,  and  expended  part  for  his  own  use 
and  accounted  for  the  rest:  in  England  more  especially 
applied  to  a manor  belonging  to  the  priory  of  the  Knights  111  ® unes  in  an  a 

Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  ★the  PulP-  [Colloq.] 

— (c)  A similar  territorial  district,  or  a lodge,  in  certain  Commando  (ko-man'do),  71.  [=  D.  Dan.  Sw. 

secret  orders,  as  in  the  American  order  of  Knights  Tern-  kommando,  lit/a  command,  < Sp.  coinando  — Pe- 
plars.  (d)ln  certain  religions  orders,  ?s  those  of  St.  Ber-  commando  = It.  comando, Command : see  coni’- 
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comandamen  = OSp.  comandamiento  = Pg.  com- 
mandamento  = It.  comandamento,  < ML.  *com- 
mandamentum,  comandamentum,  commendamen- 
tum,  < commandare,  commendare,  command:  see 
command,  v.,  and  - ment .]  1.  A command;  a 

mandate ; an  order  or  injunction  given  by  au- 
thority ; a charge ; an  authoritative  precept. 
Thei  dide  his  comaundment,  and  lepe  to  horse. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  236. 
A new  commandment  I give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one 
another.  John  xiii.  34. 

To  good  men  thou  art  sent, 

By  Jove’s  direct  commandement. 

B.  J onson,  Love  Restored. 
Specifically — 2.  Anyone  of  the  ten  injunctions, 
engraved  upon  tables  of  stone,  delivered  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  according  to  the  ac- 
count in  Exodus.  See  decalogue. 

Thou  knowest  the  commandments,  Do  not  commit 
adultery,  Do  not  kill,  Do  not  steal,  Do  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness, Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  Luke  xviii.  20. 

3.  Authority;  command;  power  of  command- 
ing. 

I thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 

And  therefore  put  I on  the  countenance 

Of  stern  commandment.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

4.  In  old  Eng.  law , the  offense  of  instigating 
another  to  transgress  the  law.- Ten  command- 
ments. (a)  The  decalogue.  (6)  The  ten  fingers.  [Slang.] 

Could  I come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 

I’d  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 
(c)  The  lines  in  an  apple  extending  from  the  stem  through 

fho  miln  rPnll/wv  1 ° 
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nard  and  St.  Anthony,  the  district  under  the  authority  of 
a dignitary  called  a commander. 

3.  A house,  technically  called  a cell , in  which 
the  demain-rents  of  a medieval  commandery 
were  received,  and  which  also  served  as  a home 
for  veteran  members  of  the  order.  It  was  some- 
times fortified,  and  occasionally  formed  an  ex- 
tensive and  formidable  stronghold, 
commanding  (ko-man'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
command,  i >.]  i.  Directing  with  authority;  ui  war. 
invested  with  authority;  governing;  bearing  commandresst  fko-man'dres’i 
rule;  exercising  authority:  as,  a commanding  j-  — -.i- / 
officer. — 2.  Of  great  or  controlling  importance ; 
powerful;  paramount:  as,  cominanding  influ- 
ence. 

In  the  sixteenth,  and  to  a certain  degree  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Protestantism  exercised  a commanding 
and  controlling  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  185. 

The  political  economy  of  war  is  now  one  of  its  most 
commanding  aspects.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  150. 

We  can  ill  spare  the  commanding  social  benefit  of  cities. 

Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 
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wand , n.j  A military  expedition  or  raid  under- 
taken  by  private  individuals  for  personal  ends ; 
more  specifically,  the  name  given  to  the  quasi- 
military expeditions  undertaken  by  the  Boers 
and  English  farmers  of  South  Africa  against 
the  natives ; also,  the  party  itself. 

If  the  natives  objected,  a commando  soon  settled  the 
matter.  A commando  was  merely  a new  name  for  an  old 
thing.  It  was  war  without  any  of  the  usages  or  restraints 
of  war.  Good  Words. 

v-j.  — ,,n.  [<  commander 

+ -ess,  after  OF.  commanderesse.']  A woman  in- 
vested with  supreme  authority;  a female  com- 
mander. 

To  prescribe  the  order  of  doing  in  all  things,  is  a pecu- 
liar prerogative  which  Wisdom  hath,  as  queen  or  sovereign 
commandress  over  other  virtues. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  8. 
Fortune,  the  great  commandress  of  the  world. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  v.  1. 
Let  me  adore  this  second  Hecate, 

This  great  commandress  of  the  fatal  sisters. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  v.  2. 

a_ commandry  (ko-man  'dri),  n.  A contracted 

i,  a commanding  eminence. — form  of  commandery. 

characteristic  of  a comman-  commarkt  (kom'ark),  n.  [<  OF.  comarque,  < 

__  a. , ML.  commarca,  comarcha,  commarchia,  < com-  + 

marca,  marcha,  a march,  boundary:  see  march? 
and  mark^-I]  The  frontier  of  a country. 

The  commark  of  S.  Lucar’s. 

Shelton , tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  i.  2. 
COHUHassee  (ko-mas'e),  n.  A coin,  chiefly  cop- 
per, current  in  Arabia  at  the  rate  of  from  40 
to  60  to  a United  States  dollar, 
commata,  n.  Latin  plural  of  comma,  1 and  2. 


3.  Dominating;  overlooking  a wide  region  with 

out  obstruction : as  " — J! : 

4.  Pertaining  to  or „ 

der,  or  of  one  born  or  fitted  to  command;  char- 
acterized by  great  dignity ; compelling  respect 
deference,  obedience,  etc. : as,  a man  of  com- 
manding address ; commanding  eloquence. 


Is  this  a commanding  shape  to  win  a beauty? 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  1. 
He  was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a form  that  might 
once  have  been  commanding,  but  it  was  a little  bowed  by 
time  — perhaps  by  care.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  25. 


commaterial 

commaterialt  (kom-ma-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  com-  + 
material .]  Consisting  of  the  same  matter  with 
another  thing. 

The  beaks  in  birds  are  commaterial  with  teeth. 

Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 757. 

commaterialityt  (kom-ma-te-ri-al'i-ti),  n.  [< 
commaterial  + -ity.]  The  state  of  being  corn- 
material. 

commatia,  n.  Plural  of  commation. 

commatic,  commatical  (ko-mat'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 

[<  LL.  commaticus,  < Gr.  nofi/iarucOi;,  < iv6jiya(r-), 
a short  clause:  see  comma.']  1.  Brief;  con- 
cise ; having  short  clauses  or  sentences. 
[Bare.] — 2.  In  music,  relating  to  a comma. — 
Commatic  temperament,  in  music,  a system  of  tuning 
which  is  based  upon  a use  of  commas  in  determining  in- 
tervals. 

commation  (ko-mat'i-on),  n. ; pi.  commatia  (-a). 
[Gr.  uofifianov,  dim.  of  k 6yya,  a short  clause  : see 
comma.]  In  anc.  Gr.  comedy,  a short  song  in 
trochaic  or  anapestic  verse,  in  which  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  bade  farewell  to  the  actors  as  they 
retired  from  the  stage  before  the  parabasis. 

comma-tipped  (kom'a-tipt),  a.  [<  comma  (ba- 
cillus) + tip  + -ed2. i Tipped  or  terminated 
as  with  a comma : used  of  a certain  species  of 
bacillus,  the  comma  bacillus.  See  cut  under 
bacillus. 

commatism  (kom'a-tizm),  n.  [<  L.  comma(t-), 
a short  clause,  +"-ism .]  Briefness;  concise- 
ness in  writing;  shortness  or  abruptness  of 
sentences.  [Bare.] 

Commatism  of  the  style.  Horsley,  On  Hosea,  p.  43. 

commeasurable  (ko-mezh'ur-a-bl),  a.  [<  com- 
+ measurable.]  Having  or  reducible  to  the 
same  measure ; commensurate ; equal. 

A commeasurable  grief  took  as  full  possession  of  him  as 
joy  had  done.  I.  Walton,  Donne. 

commeasure  (ko-mezh'ur),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
commeasured,  ppr.  commeasuring.  [<  com-  + 
measure.  Cf.  commensurate.]  To  coincide  with; 
be  coextensive  with. 

Until  endurance  grow 

Sinew’d  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will, 

Circled  thro’  all  experiences,  pure  law, 

Commeasure  perfect  freedom.  Tennyson,  CEnonc. 

commeddlet  (ko-med'l),  v.  t.  [<  com-  4-  med- 
dle.] To  mingle  or  mix  together. 

Religion,  0 how  it  is  commedlcd  with  policy  ! 

Webster,  White  Devil,  iii.  2. 

comme  il  faut  (kom  el  fo).  [F.  : comme  =Pr. 
com  = OSp.  com,  Sp.  como  = OPg.  com,  Pg. 
como  = Olt.  com.  It.  come,  as,  < L.  quo  modo,  in 
what  or  which  manner  (quo,  abl.  of  quis,  who, 
which,  what;  modo,  abl.  of  modus, manner);  il, 
< L.  ille,  this;/a»f,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act. 
of  falloir,  be  necessary  (must,  should,  ought), 
an  impers.  verb,  lit.  be  wanting  or  lacking, 
orig.  identical  with  faillir,  err,  miss,  fail,  < L. 
fallere,  deceive : see  who,  mode,  and  fail,  v.]  As 
it  should  be ; according  to  the  rules  of  good 
society;  genteel;  proper:  a French  phrase 
often  used  in  English. 

Commelina  (kom-e-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  named 
from  Jan  Commelin  and  his  nephew,  Kaspar, 
Dutch  botanists  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.] 


Commelina  communis. 


In  hot.,  the  type  and  principal  genus  of  the 
family  Commelinacese,  comprising  about  95 
species.  Several  are  cultivated  on  account  of  their  deli- 
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cate  flowers  or  graceful  habit,  and  the  tuberous  roots  of 
some  species  are  said  to  be  used  for  food.  It  is  also  in- 
correctly spelled  Commelyna. 

Commelinacese  (ko-mel-i-na'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Commelina  + -aceas.]  A family  of  monocoty- 
ledonous  herbs,  natives  mostly  of  warm  cli- 
mates, recognizable  by  their  three  green  sepals, 
two  or  three  ephemeral  petals,  and  free  ovary 
with  a single  style ; the  spiderworts.  They  are  of 
importance  only  as  ornamental  plants,  either  for  their 
flowers  or  foliage.  The  principal  genera  are  Tradescantia, 
Commelina,  and  Cyanotis. 

commemorable  (ko-mem'o-ra-bl),  a.  [=  It. 

commemorabile,  < L.  commemorabilis,  < com- 
memorare,  commemorate:  see  commemorate.] 
Worthy  to  be  commemorated;  memorable; 
noteworthy.  [Bare.] 

commemorate  (kq-mem'q-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  commemorated,  ppr.  commemorating . [<  L. 
commemoratus,  pp.  of  commemorare  (>  It.  com- 
memorare  = Sp.  conmemorar  — Pg.  commemorar 
= F.  commemorcr),  < com-  (intensive)  + memo- 
rare,  mention,  < mentor,  mindful : see  memory.] 

1 . To  preserve  the  memory  of  by  a solemn  act ; 
celebrate  with  honor  and  solemnity ; honor,  as 
a person  or  an  event,  by  some  act  of  respect  or 
affection,  intended  to  keep  him  or  it  in  memory. 

We  are  called  upon  to  commemorate  a revolution  [1689] 
...  as  happy  in  its  consequences,  as  full  ...  of  the 
marks  of  a Divine  contrivance,  as  any  age  or  country  can 
show.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 

2.  To  serve  as  a memento  or  remembrancer  of ; 
perpetuate  or  celebrate  the  memory  of : as,  a 
monument  commemorating  a great  battle ; a 
book  commemorating  the  services  of  a philan- 
thropist. =Syn.  Observe,  Solemnize,  etc.  See  celebrate. 

commemoration  (kq-mem-q-ra'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  commemoration  = Pr.  comemoracio  = Sp. 
conmemoracion  = Pg.  commentoragdo  = It.  com- 
memorazione,  < L.  commemoratio(n-),  < com- 
memorare, commemorate:  see  commemorate.] 

1.  The  act  of  commemorating  or  calling  to 
remembrance  by  some  solemnity ; the  act  of 
honoring  the  memory  of  some  person  or  event 
by  solemn  celebration : as,  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  among  the  Israelites  was  an  annual 
commemoration  of  theirdeliverance  from  Egypt. 

The  Church  of  England,  though  she  asked  for  the  inter- 
cession of  no  created  being,  still  set  apart  days  for  the 
commemoration  of  some  who  had  done  and  suffered  great 
things  for  the  faith.  Macaulay. 

2.  Eccles.  : (a)  In  the  intercessory  prayers  of 
the  eucharistic  office,  mention  made  by  name, 
rank,  or  condition  of  persons  living  or  departed, 
or  of  canonized  saints  ; also,  a prayer  contain- 
ing such  mention : as,  the  commemoration  of 
the  living;  the  commemoration  of  the  departed; 
the  commemoration  of  the  saints.  See  diptych, 
(b)  In  the  services  for  the  canonical  hours,  a 
brief  form,  consisting  of  anthem,  versicle,  re- 
sponse, and  collect,  said  in  honor  of  God,  of  a 
saint,  or  of  some  biblical  or  ecclesiastical  even  t: 
in  the  medieval  church  in  England  also  called 
a memory,  and  sometimes  a memorial.  A com- 
plete service  said  in  honor  of  a saint  was  also 
so  styled,  (c)  Parts  of  the  proper  service  of  a 
lesser  festival  inserted  in  the  service  for  a 
greater  festival  when  the  latter  coincides  with 
and  supersedes  the  former.— Commemoration 
day,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  day  on  which  the 
annual  solemnity  in  honor  of  the  benefactors  of  the  uni- 
versity is  held,  when  orations  are  delivered,  and  prize 
compositions  are  read  in  the  theater,  and  honorary  de- 
grees conferred  upon  distinguished  persons.  It  is  the 
concluding  festival  of  the  academic  year. 

commemorative  (ko-mem'q-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  com- 
memorate + -ive ; = P.  conimemoratif,  etc.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  serving  or  intended  for,  com- 
memoration. 

A sacrifice  commemorative  of  Christ’s  offering  up  his 
body  for  us.  Hammond,  Works,  I.  129. 

Over  the  haven  [of  Brindisi]  rises  a commemorative 
column  . . . which  records,  not  the  dominion  of  Saint 
Mark,  but  the  restoration  of  the  city  by  the  Protospa- 
tharius  Lupus.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  311. 

commemorator  (kq-mem'q-ra-tor),  n.  [LL.,  < 
L.  commemorare,  commemorate  : see  commem- 
orate.] One  who  commemorates. 

commemoratory  (ko-mem'g-ra-to-ri),  a.  [< 
commemorate  + -ory;  — Sp.  conmemoratorio.] 
Serving  to  preserve  the  memory  of  (persons 
or  things).  Bp.  Hooper. 

commemorize  (kq-mem'q-riz),  v.  t.  [As  com- 
memor-ate  + -ize.]  To  commemorate.  [Bare.] 

The  late  happy  and  memorable  enterprise  of  the  plant- 
ing of  that  part  of  America  called  New  England,  de- 
Berveth  to  be  commemorized  to  future  posterity. 

-V.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  17. 

comment,  v.  i.  An  old  form  of  common. 

commence  (ko-mens'),  v. : pret.  and  pp.  com- 
menced,p-pv.  commencing.  [InME.  only  incontr. 


commend 

form  comsen,  cumsen  (see  comse) ; < OF.  comen- 
cer,  cumencer,  F.  commencer  = Pr.  comensar  = 
Sp.  comenzar  = Pg.  comegar  = It.  cominciare, 
Olt.  comenzare,  < ML.  *cominitiare,  begin,  < L. 
com-,  together,  + initiare,  begin,  < initium,  a 
beginning : see  initiate.]  I.  intrans.  1 . To  come 
into  existence;  take  rise  or  origin;  first  have 
existence  ; begin  to  be. 

Thy  nature  did  commence  in  suiferance ; time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in ’t.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

Ethics  and  religion  differ  herein ; that  the  one  is  the 
system  of  human  duties  commencing  from  man  ; the 
other,  from  God.  Emerson , Nature,  p.  69. 

2.  To  enter  a new  state  or  assume  a new 
character;  begin  to  be  (something  different); 
turn  to  be  or  become. 

Should  he  at  length,  being  undone,  commence  patriot. 

Junius , Letters,  July  31,  1771. 

In  an  evil  hour  he  commenced  author,  not  only  sur- 
rounded by  his  books,  but  with  the  more  urgent  com- 
panions of  a wife  and  family. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Calam.  of  Auth.,  I.  50. 

It  is  . . . too  common,  now-a-days,  for  young  men,  di- 
rectly on  being  made  free  of  a magazine,  or  of  a news- 
paper, to  commence  word-coiners. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  103. 

3.  [Tr.  ML.  incipere,  take  a doctors’  degree, 
lit.  begin,  commence:  a university  term.]  To 
take  a degree,  or  the  first  degree,  in  a univer- 
sity or  college.  See  commencement. 

Then  is  he  held  a freshman  and  a sot, 

And  never  shall  commence. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  iii.  3. 

He  [Charles  Chauncy]  commenced  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Ilist.  Sketch  of  First  Ch.  in  Boston  ( 1812),  p.  211. 

“To  commence  M.  A.,"  etc.,  meaning  “to  take  the  degree 
of  M.  A.,”  etc.,  has  been  a recognized  phrase  for  some 
three  centuries  at  least.  F.  Hall,  False  Philol.,  p.  40. 

n.  trans.  To  cause  to  begin  to  be ; perform 
the  first  act  of;  enter  upon  ; begin:  as,  to  com- 
mence operations;  to  commence  a suit,  action, 
or  process  in  law. 

Like  a hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

Here  closed  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
His  mournful  narrative  — commenced  in  pain, 

In  pain  commenced,  and  ended  without  peace. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iv. 
= Syn.  Commence,  Begin.  In  all  ordinary  uses  commence 
is  exactly  synonymous  with  begin,  which,  a8  a purely 
English  word,  is  nearly  always  preferable,  but  more  espe- 
cially before  another  verb  in  the  infinitive. 

commencement  (ko-mens'ment),  n.  [<  ME. 
commencement  (rare),  < OF.  (and  F.)  commence- 
ment (=  Pr.  comensamens  = Sp.  comenzamiento 
(obs.)  = It.  cominciamento),  < commencer,  com- 
mence, -f  -ment.]  1.  The  act  or  fact  of  com- 
mencing; beginning;  rise;  origin;  first  exis- 
tence; inception. 

And  [they]  be-gonne  freshly  vpon  hem  as  it  hadde  beat 
the  comencement.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  219. 

It  was  a violent  commencement.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 
2.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
the  day  when  masters  of  arts,  doctors,  and 
bachelors  receive  their  degrees : so  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  candidate  commences  master, 
doctor,  licentiate,  etc.,  on  that  day.  See  com- 
mence, v.  i.,  3.  Hence— 3.  In  American  col- 
leges, the  annual  ceremonies  with  which  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  are  made 
bachelors  (of  arts,  sciences,  engineering,  etc.), 
and  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  and  various 
honorary  degrees  are  conferred.  The  term  is  also 
applied,  by  extension,  to  the  graduating  exercises  of  acad- 
emies and  schools  of  lower  grade.— Commencement 
day,  the  day  on  which  degrees  are  conferred  by  a college. 
In  American  colleges  it  is  the  last  day  of  the  collegiate 
year. 

commencer  (ko-men'ser),  n.  1.  A beginner. 
— 2f.  One  taking  a college  degree,  or  com- 
mencing bachelor,  master,  or  doctor;  in  Amer- 
ican colleges,  a member  of  the  senior  class 
after  the  examination  for  degrees. 

The  Corporation,  having  been  informed  that  the  custom 
. . . for  the  commencers  to  have  plumbcake  is  dishonor- 
able to  the  College  . . . and  chargeable  to  the  parents  of 
the  commencers , doe  therefore  put  an  end  to  that  custom. 
Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  1693. 

The  Corporation  with  the  Tutors  shall  visit  the  chambers 
of  the  commencers  to  see  that  this  law  be  well  observed. 

Peirce,  Hist.  Harv.  Univ.,  App.,  p.  137. 

commend  (kq-mend'),  v.  [<  ME.  commenden, 
comenden  (rarely  comaunden  : see  command), 
commend,  = F.  commender  = Sp.  comendar,  in- 
trust a benefice  to,  = It.  commendare,  < L.  com- 
mendare,  intrust  to,  commend,  in  ML.  chang- 
ing with  commandare,  command,  the  two  forms, 
though  separated  in  Rom.  and  Eng.,  being 
etymologically  identical:  see  command.  «.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  commit;  deliver  with  confidence; 
intrust  or  give  in  charge. 

Father,  into  thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit. 

Luke  xxiii.  46. 


commend 

He  [Parry]  made  a vainglorious  boasting  of  his  Faithful- 
ness to  the  Queen,  but  not  so  much  as  in  a Word  com ■ 
mended  himself  to  God.  Baker , Chronicles,  p.  364. 

2.  To  represent  or  distinguish  as  being  worthy 
of  confidence,  notice,  regard,  or  kindness ; rec- 
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Dispensations,  exemptions,  commendams,  annates, 
tenths.  Milman , Latin  Christianity,  xiii.  10. 

A living  had  been  granted  by  the  King  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  commendam , and  the  claimants  of  the  right  of 
presentation  had  brought  an  action  against  the  Bishop. 

E.  A.  Abbott , Bacon,  p.  240. 
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ommend  or  accredit  to  favor,  acceptance,  or  K A • 

favorable  attention;  set  forward  for  notice:  commendatary  (ko-men'da-ta-ri),  re.  [<  ML. 
sometimes  used  reflexivelv:  is  tills,  commendatarius.  < commenda  • ' 


— ~ oo.  j w,  Hi  vs  nonce: 

sometimes  used  reflexively:  as,  this  subject 
commends  itself  to  our  careful  attention. 

Ho  doubt  the  good  proportion  of  any  thing  doth  greatly 
adorne  and  commend  it. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  114. 
I commend  unto  you  Phebe  our  sister.  Rom.  xvi.  1. 
Among  the  religions  of  the  world  we  distinguish  three 
as  enshrining  in  archaic  forms  principles  of  eternal  value, 
which  may  commend  themselves  to  the  most  rationalistic 
a8e*  E-  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  120. 

3.  To  praise;  mention  with  approbation. 

Whan  the  kynge  Arthur  and  the  kynge  Ban  herden  of 
i eJjrowesfe  ^ia*i  the  kynge  Bohors  hadde  don  thei  were 
gladde,  and  preised  hym  moche  and  comenden. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  370. 
And  the  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward,  because  lie 
had  done  wisely : for  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their 
generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  Luke  xvi.  8. 

He  commended  my  spirit,  though  he . disapproved  my 
suspicions.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ix. 

4.  To  bring  to  the  mind  or  memory  of;  give 
or  send  the  greeting  of : with  a personal  pro- 
noun, often  reflexive. 

Commend  me  to  my  brother.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  6. 
Troilus  . . . commends  himself  most  affectionately  to 
y°u-  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  1. 

5.  In  feudal  eccles.  law , to  place  under  the  con- 
trol of  a lord.  See  commendation , 4. 

The  privileged  position  of  the  abbey  tenants  [of  Dis- 
sentis]  gradually  led  the  other  men  of  the  valley  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  abbey.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  781. 

Commend  me  to  (a  thing  specified),  a familiar  phrase 
expressive  of  approval  or  preference. 

Commend  me  to  a mask  of  silliness,  and  a pair  of  sharp 
eyes  for  my  own  interest  under  it. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2. 
Commend  me  to  home-joy,  the  family  board. 

Altar  and  hearth. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  65. 
=Svn.  2 and  3.  To  extol,  laud,  eulogize,  applaud. 

II.  intrans.  To  express  approval  or  praise. 
[Rare.] 

Nor  can  we  much  commend  if  he  fell  into  the  more  or- 
dinary track  of  endowing  charities  and  founding  monas- 
tenes-  Brougham. 

commendt  (kq-mend'),  n.  [<  commend,  v.]  Com- 
mendation ; compliment ; remembrance ; greet- 
ing. 

Tell  her,  I send  to  her  my  kind  commends. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  1. 
Thanks,  master  jailer,  and  a kind  commend. 

Machin,  Dumb  Knight,  v. 
Let  Jack  Toldervy  have  my  kind  Commends,  with  this 
Caveat,  That  the  Pot  which  goes  often  to  the  Water,  comes 
home  cracked  at  last.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  6. 

commendable  (ko-men'da-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  co- 
mendable  ==  It.  commendabile , < L.  commendabi- 
lis,  < commendare,  commend:  see  commend  and 
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commendatarius , < commenda:  see  commendam.'] 

Same  as  commendatory , 2. 
commendation  (kom-en-da'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
commendacion  = Pg.  commendacao  = It.  com- 
mendazione , < L.  commendatio(n -),  < commenda- 
re, pp.  commendatus , commend:  see  commend , — ■-» — * — 

v.y  and  -ation.]  1.  The  act  of  commending;  commendmentt  (ko-mend'ment),  n.  [<  corn- 
praise ; approbation ; favorable  representation  mend  + -ment.]  Commendation.  B.  Jonson. 
in  words;  declaration  of  esteem.  commensal  (ko-men'sal),  a 


commensurate 

II.  n. ; pi.  commendatories  (-riz).  1.  A com- 
mendation ; a eulogy. 

[He]  esteems  his  associating  with  him  a sufficient  evi- 
dence and  commendatory  of  his  own  piety. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  39. 
2.  One  who  holds  a benefice  in  commendam. 
See  commendam . Also  commendatary. 
commender  (ko-men'der),  n.  One  who  com- 
mends or  praises. 

Froward,  complaining,  a commender  glad 
Of  the  times  past,  when  he  was  a young  lad. 

B.  Jonson,  tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 


m words;  declaration  of  esteem. 

Need  we,  as  some  others,  epistles  of  commendation  to 
y°u?  2 Cor.  iii.  1. 

The  commendation  of  adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph 
of  a writer,  because  it  never  comes  unless  extorted. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Abs.  and  Achit. 

2.  That  which  commends  or  recommends;  a 
ground  of  esteem,  approbation,  or  praise. 

Good  nature  is  the  most  godlike  commendation  of  a man. 

Dryden,  Ded.  to  Juvenal’s  Satires. 

3.  Kind  remembrance;  respects;  greeting; 
message  of  love  : commonly  in  the  plural.  [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Mistress  Page  hath  her  hearty  commendations  to  you  too. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  VV.,  ii.  2. 

4.  In  feudal  law,  the  cession  by  a freeman  to 
a lord  of  dominion  over  himself  and  his  estate, 
the  freeman  thus  becoming  the  vassal  and  se- 
curing the  protection  of  the  lord,  it  was  typified 
by  placing  the  hands  between  those  of  the  lord,  and  taking 
the  oath  of  fealty.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  a surren- 
der of  estate,  and  sometimes  as  not  involving  this. 

By  the  practice  of  Commendation  . . . the  inferior  put 
himself  under  the  personal  care  of  a lord,  but  without  al- 
tering or  divesting  himself  of  his  right  to  his  estate. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  154. 

The  beneficiary  system  bound  the  receiver  of  land  to  the 
king  who  gave  it ; and  the  act  of  commendation  placed 
the  freeman  and  his  land  under  the  protection  of  the 
lord  to  whom  he  adhered.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 65. 

5.  In  the  medieval  church  in  England,  a ser- 
vice consisting  of  psalms,  said  in  the  church 
over  a corpse  while  the  priest  was  marking  and 
blessing  the  grave  before  proceeding  to  the 
funeral  mass  and  the  burial-service  proper. 
Also  called  the  commendations,  or  psalms  of  commenda- 
tion, and,  more  fully,  the  commendation  of  the  soul,  or 
commendations  of  souls, 
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commensal  = F.  commensal  ==  Sp.  comensal=  Pg. 
commensal  = It.  commensale , < ML.  commensalis, 
< L.  com-,  together,  + mensa,  table.]  I.  a.  1. 
Eating  together  at  the  same  table. 

They  surrounded  me,  and  with  the  utmost  complaisance 
expressed  their  joy  at  seeing  me  become  a commensal  offi- 
cer of  the  palace.  Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  vii.  2. 

2.  In  zool.  and  bot.,  living  with  as  a tenant  or 
coinhabitant,  but  not  as  a parasite ; inquiline. 
See  II.,  2. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  eats  at  the  same  table  with 
another  or  others. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  world-wide  prevalence 
of  sacrificial  worship  points  to  a time  when  the  kindred 
group  and  the  group  of  commensals  were  identical,  and 
when  conversely,  people  of  different  kins  did  not  eat  and 
drmk  together.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  134. 

2.  In  zool.  and  bot.,  one  of  two  animals  or  plants 
which  live  together,  but  neither  at  the  expense 
of  the  other ; an  animal  or  a plant  as  a tenant, 
but  not  a true  parasite,  of  another ; an  inquiline. 
Thus  the  small  pea-crab  ( Pinnotheres ),  which  lives  with 
an  oyster  in  the  same  shell,  but  feeds  itself,  as  does  the 
oyster,  is  a commensal ; such  also  is  the  cancrisocial  sea- 
anemone,  which  lives  on  the  shell  of  a crab,  or  on  a shell 
which  a hermit-crab  occupies.  (See  cut  under  cancrisocial. 
Compare  consortism,  parasite.)  In  regard  to  plants,  many 
authorities  hold  that  a lichen  consists  of  a fungus  and  an 
alga  growing  together,  but  possibly  as  parasite  and  host. 
See  lichen. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  spe- 
cies, nature,  and  life  history  of  the  most  formidable  insect 
commensals  of  man  is  of  primary  importance. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  357. 

commensalism  (ko-men'sal-izm),  n.  [ (.com- 
mensal + -ism.']  Commensal  existence  ormode 
of  living ; the  state  of  being  commensal ; com- 

TTlfiTISfl.litiV.  Alan  nallnrl  eumTiiiAoiin 


Whilst  the  choir  was  chanting  a service  called  the  Com-  rnmmolico’li+wt  ca^e^  synd>iosis. 
endation  of  Souls,  the  priest,  vested  in  his  alb  and  stole  commensallty  (kom  - on  - sal  1-ti ),  n.  [(  com- 
ent.  infp  «.«  • mensal  + -ity ; = F.  commensalite,  etc.]  1 


.. uiiuiinng  a service  canea  tne  com- 
mendation of  Souls,  the  priest,  vested  in  his  alb  and  stole 
went  into  the  church-yard. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  476. 
Commendation  ninepence,  a bent  silver  ninepenny 
piece  formerly  used  in  England  as  a love-token. 

Like  commendation  ninepence , crooked, 

With  “ To  and  from  my  love , it  looked. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  487. 


uummena:  see  commend  and  giuuuu  or  10  me  sea.=syn.  l.  Re< 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  commended,  approved,  comium- 

or  praised;  worthy  of  commendation  or  praise : c?n??ienflator  (kom  en-da-tor), 


uoiiig  Lumiuenueu,  approved, 
or  praised ; worthy  of  commendation  or  praise : 
laudable. 

The  cadence  which  falleth  vpon  the  last  sillable  of  a 
verse  is  sweetest  and  most  commendable. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  66. 

Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

commendableness  (ko-men'da-bl-nes),  re.  The 
state  of  being  commendable. " 
commendably  (ko-men'da-bli),  adv.  In  a com- 
mendable or  praiseworthy  manner. 

I know  very  many  notable  Gentlemen  in  the  Court  that 
haue  written  commendably,  and  suppressed  it  agayne. 

Puttenham,  Arte  ol  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  18. 

commendam  (ko-men'dam),  n.  [<  ML.  com- 
mendam, acc.  (in  phrase  dare  or  mittere  in  com- 
mendam, give  in  trust)  of  commenda,  d trust,  < 
L.  commendare,  intrust:  see  commend,  v.  and  re., 
command,  v.]  An  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  liv- 
ing commended  by  the  crown  or  head  of  the 
church  to  the  care  of  a qualified  person  to  hold 
till  a proper  pastor  is  provided : usually  applied 
to  a living  retained  in  this  way  by  a bishop  after 
he  has  ceased  to  be  an  incumbent,  the  benefice 
being  said  to  be  held  in  commendam,  and  its 
holder  termed  a commendator  or  commendatory. 
The  practice  gave  rise  to  serious  abuses ; under  it  livings 
were  held  by  persons  who  performed  none  of  the  duties  of 
the  office.  It  was  condemned,  though  in  guarded  terms, 
Jftjr 0 of  eonstance  (1417)  and  the  Council  of 

lrent  (1568),  and  has  greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely 
disappeared  throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
was  prohibited  by  statute  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1836. 

There  was  some  sense  for  commendams;  at  first  when 
there  was  a living  void,  and  never  a clerk  to  serve  it,  the 
bishops  were  to  keep  it  till  they  found  a fit  man ; but  now 
it  is  a trick  for  the  bishop  to  keep  it  for  himself. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  22. 


Fellowship  at  table  ; the  act  or  practice  of  eat- 
ing at  the  same  table. 

Promiscuous  commensallty . 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  25. 

,t  ^ 2.  In  zool.  and  bot.,  the  state  or  condition  of 

Commendation  of  the  body,  in  the  Book  of  Common  ^eing  commensal;  commensalism. 

Prayer,  the  form  of  committal  of  the  body  at  burial  to  COmmensatlOnf  (kom-en-sa'shon),  n.  ["<  ML. 

01  to  the  sea'=Syn*  ®,ecommendation,  en-  as  if  *commensatio(n-),  < L.  com-,  together  + 

mensa,  table.  See  commensal .]  The  act  of  eat- 
ing  at  the  same  table. 

Pagan  commensation.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  15. ' 

commensurability  (ko-men/,su-ra-bil'i-ti),  «. 

[<  commensurable  (see  -bility)  f'L  i\  commensu- 
rabiliU,  etc.]  The  state  of  being  commensu- 
rable, or  of  having  a common  measure, 
commensurable  (ko-men'su-ra-bl),  a.  [=  F. 
commensurable  = Sp.  conmensurable  = Pg.  com- 
mensuravel  = It.  commensurabile,  < LL.  com- 
mensurabilis,  < *commensurare,  reduce  to  a com- 
mon measure:  see  commensurate,  and  ci.com- 
measurable,  mensurable.]  1.  Having  a com- 
mon measure  or  divisor;  divisible  by  the 
same  unit.  Thus,  a yard  and  half  a foot  are  commen- 
surable, as  both  may  be  measured  by  inches,  that  is,  each 
is  exactly  divisible  by  the  inch.  Commensurable  numbers 
are  those  which  may  be  measured  or  divided  by  another 
number  without  a remainder,  as  12  and  18,  both  divisible 
by  2.  More  generally  all  integers  and  fractions,  all  ra- 
tional numbers,  are  commensurable  numbers.  See  incom- 
mensurable. 

2.  Suitable  in  measure ; adapted. — 3.  Measur- 
able. [Rare.] 

As  God,  he  is  eternal ; as  man,  mortal  and  commensura- 
ble by  time.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  337. 

Commensurable  in  power  (a  translation  of  the  Gr. 
Svraue,  ovy.y.erpoi),  in  math.,  having  commensurable 
squares. 


T-rrr — : re.  [ML.,  one 

holding  in  commendam,  L.  a commender,  < com- 
mendare, commend:  see  commend,  v.,  and  com- 
mendam.] One  who  holds  a benefice  in  com- 
mendam. See  commendam. 
commendatory  (ko-men'da-to-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[=  Sp.  comendatorio,  < LL.  commendator ius, 
\ L.  commendator : see  commendator.]  I.  a. 
1 . Serving  to  commend ; presenting  to  favor- 
able notice  or  reception;  containing  approval, 
praise,  or  recommendation : as,  a commendatory 
letter. — 2.  Holding  a benefice  in  commendam : 
as,  a commendatory  bishop. — 3.  Held  in  com- 
mendam. See  commendam . 

The  bishoprics  and  the  great  commendatory  abbeys 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  held  by  that  order. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 
Commendatory  letters,  letters  written  by  one  bishop 
to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  clergy  or  others  of  his 
diocese  who  are  traveling,  that  they  may  be  well  received 
among  the  faithful ; letters  of  credence.  According  to 
the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  no  Christian 
could  communicate  with  the  church,  or  receive  any  aid 
or  countenance  from  it,  in  a country  not  his  own,  unless 
he  carried  with  him  letters  of  credence  from  his  bishop. 
Ihese  letters  were  of  several  kinds,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent occasions  or  the  quality  of  the  person  who  earned 
them,  viz.,  commendatory  (specifically  so  called),  commu- 
nicatory, and  dimissory.  The  first  were  granted  only  to 
persons  of  quality,  or  to  persons  whose  reputation  had 
been  called  in  question,  or  to  the  clergy  who  had  occasion 
to  travel  in  foreign  countries.  The  second  were  granted 
to  all  who  were  in  peace  and  communion  with  the  church, 
whence  they  were,  also  called  paciftcal,  ecclesiastical,  and 
sometimes  canonical.  The  third  were  given  only  to  the 
clergy  removing  from  one  church  to  settle  in  another,  and 
testified  that  the  bearer  had  the  bishop’s  leave  to  depart. 
— Commendatory  prayer,  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  a prayer  in  the  order  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  to  be  used  for  a person  at  the  point  of  death,  com- 
mending his  soul  to  God. 


..vwwy,  wviiwdcui y.  jLiie  ursb  were  granted  only  to 
persons  of  quality,  or  to  persons  whose  reputation  had  

been  called  in  nnesHnn  nr  fn  ^ commensurably  (ko-men'su-ra-bli),  adv.  In  a 

commensurable  manner, 
commensurate  (ko-men'su-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  commensurated , ppr.  commensurating.  [<  LL. 
commensuratus , adj.,  prop.  pp.  of  *commensu- 
rare,  reduce  to  a common  measure,  < L.  com-, 
together,  + LL.  mensurare,  measure : see  mea- 
sure, v.  Cf.  commeasure.]  1.  To  reduce  to  a 
common  measure. 


commensurate 

The  aptest  terms  to  comme  nsurate  the  longitude  of  places. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  7. 

2.  To  adapt ; proportionate. 

Commensurating  the  forms  of  absolution  to  the  degrees 

of  preparation  and  necessity. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  260. 

commensurate  (ko-men'su-rat),  a.  [<  LL.  com- 
mensuratus,  jip.  ad.j. : see  the  verb.]  1.  Redu- 
cible to  a common  measure;  commensurable. 
— 2.  Ofequalsize;  having  the  same  boundaries. 

The  inferior  commissariats  which  had  usually  been  com- 
mensurate  with  the  dioceses.  Chambers’s  Encyc. 

3.  Corresponding  in  amount,  degree,  or  mag- 
nitude ; adequate ; proportionate  to  the  pur- 
pose, occasion,  capacity,  etc. : as,  we  find  no- 
thing in  this  life  commensurate  with  our  desires. 

When  shall  we  return  to  a sound  conception  of  the  right 
to  property  — namely,  as  being  official,  implying  and  de- 
manding the  performance  of  commensurate  duties  ? 

Coleridge , Table-Talk. 

Landor,  with  his  imaginative  force  unmet  by  any  com- 
mensurate task,  wandered  like  “ blind  Orion,  hungry  for 
the  morn.”  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  40. 

commensurately  (ko-men'su-rat-li),  adv.  In 
a commensurate  manner;  so  as  to  be  commen- 
surate; correspondingly;  adequately. 

commensurateness  (ko-men'su-rat-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  commensurate. 

commensuration  (ko-men-su-ra'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  commensuration  ="Sp.  con'mensur'acio'n  = Pg. 
commensuraqao  = It.  commensurazione,  < LL. 
commensuratio(n-),  < commensuratus : see  com- 
mensurate, v.]  Proportion ; the  state  of  having 
a common  measure. 

All  fitness  lies  in  a particular  commensuration , or  pro- 
portion of  one  thing  to  another.  South. 

comment1  (ko-ment'  or  kom'ent),  v.  [<  F. 
commenter  = ’Sp.  comentar  = Pg.  commentar  = 
It.  comentare,  comment,  < L.  commentari,  con- 
sider thoroughly,  think  over,  deliberate,  dis- 
cuss, write  upon,  freq.  of  comminisci,  pp.  com- 
mentus,  devise,  contrive,  invent,  < com-  + *mi- 
nisci  (only  in  comp.;  cf.  reminiscent),  an  incep- 
tive verb,  < -/  *men  (in  me-minisse,  remember, 
mens,  mind,  etc.)  = Skt.  -t/  man,  think:  see 
mind,  memento,  mental,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  To 
make  remarks  or  observations,  as  on  an  action, 
an  event,  a proceeding,  or  an  opinion ; espe- 
cially, to  write  critical  or  expository  notes  on 
the  works  of  an  author. 

Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 

And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

Critics,  having  first  taken  a liking  to  one  of  these  poets, 
proceed  to  comment  on  him  and  illustrate  him.  Dryden. 

I must  translate  and  comment.  Pope. 

ii.  trans.  To  make  remarks  or  notes  upon; 
expound;  discuss;  annotate. 

This  was  the  text  commented  by  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
doret.  Reeves,  Collation  of  Psalms,  p.  18. 

Panini's  work  has  been  commented  without  end,  . . . 
but  never  rebelled  against  or  superseded. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  V.  280. 

Comment1  (kom'ent),  n.  [<  comment !,  «.]  1. 
A spoken  or  written  remark  or  observation ; a 
remark  or  note  ; especially,  a written  note  in- 
tended as  a criticism,  explanation,  or  expansion 
of  a passage  in  a book  or  other  writing;  anno- 
tation; explanation;  exposition. 

He  speaks  all  riddle,  X think.  I must  have  a comment 
ere  1 can  conceive  him.  B.  Jomon,  Case  is  Altered,  i.  2. 

Poor  Alma  sits  between  two  Stools : 

The  more  she  reads,  the  more  perplext : 

The  Comment  ruining  the  Text.  Prior,  Alma,  1 

2.  Talk  or  discourse  upon  a particular  subject ; 
gossip. 

She  hated  all  the  knights,  and  heard  in  thought 
Their  lavish  comment  when  her  name  was  named. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
=Syn.  1.  Annotation , etc.  See  remark , n. 

comment2^  r.  t.  [<  L.  commentiri,  feign,  de- 
vise, < com-  + mentiri,  feign,  lie,  orig.  devise, 
think  out;  akin  to  comminisci,  pp.  commentus, 
devise : see  comment !,  v.,  and  mendacious.']  To 
feign;  devise.  Spenser. 

commentary  (kom'en-ta-ri),  n. ; pi.  commenta- 
ries (-riz).  [=  F.  commeiitaire  = Sp.  It.  comenta- 
rio  = Pg.  commentario,  < L.  commentarius,  m. 
(sc.  liber,  a book),  or  commentarium,  neut.  (sc. 
volumen,  a volume),  a commentary,  explanation, 
orig.  a note-book,  memorandum,  prop,  adj.,  < 
commentari,  write  upon,  comment,  devise,  etc. : 
see  comment 1,  t>.]  1 . A series  or  collection  of 

comments  or  annotations;  especially,  an  ex- 
planation or  elucidation  of  difficult  and  obscure 
passages  in  a book  or  other  writing,  and  con- 
sideration of  questions  suggested  by  them,  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  order  as  in  the  text  or  writ- 
ing examined ; an  explanatory  essay  or  treatise : 
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as,  a commentary  on  the  Bible.  A textual  com- 
mentary explains  the  author’s  meaning,  sen- 
tence by  sentence.  Hence — 2.  Anything  that 
serves  to  explain  or  illustrate ; an  exemplifica- 
tion. 

Good  life  itself  is  but  a commentary,  an  exposition  upon 
our  preaching ; that  which  is  first  laid  upon  us  is  preach- 
ing. Donne,  Sermons,  V. 

3.  A historical  narrative  ; an  explanatory  rec- 
ord of  particular  transactions : as,  the  Commen- 
taries of  Cwsar. 

“ Memorials,”  or  preparatory  history,  are  of  two  sorts ; 
whereof  the  one  may  he  termed  Commentaries , and  the 
other  Itegisters.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  126. 
=Syn.  See  remark , n. 

commentaryt  (kom'en-ta-ri),  v.  [<  commentary, 
».]  I.  intrans.  To  write  notes  or  comments. 

Now  a little  to  commentary  vpon  all  these  proceedings, 
let  me  leaue  but  this  as  a caueat  by  the  way. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  II.  26. 

ii.  trans.  To  comment  upon. 

commentate  (kom'en-tat),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
commentated,  ppr.  commentating.  [<  L.  commen- 
tatus,  pp.  of  commentari,  comment:  see  com- 
ment1-, v.]  To  make  comments;  write  a com- 
mentary or  annotations.  [Rare.] 

Commentate  upon  it  and  return  it  enriched. 

Lamb,  To  Coleridge. 

commentation  (kom-en-ta' shon),  n.  [=  It. 

comentazione,  < L.  commentatio(h-),  < commen- 
tari, pp.  commentatus,  comment : see  comment !, 
v.]  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who  comments ; 
annotation. 

The  spirit  of  commentation  turns  to  questions  of  taste, 
of  metaphysics  and  morals,  with  far  more  avidity  than  to 
physics.  Whewell. 

commentative  (ko-men'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  commen- 
tate + -ive.]  Making  or  containing  comments. 

commentator  (kom'en-ta-tor),  n.  [=  F.  com- 
mentateur,  etc.,  < LL.  commentator,  an  inven- 
tor, interpreter,  < L.  commentari,  pp.  commen- 
tatus, comment:  see  comment !,  v.,  and  cf.  com- 
menter.] One  who  makes  comments  or  critical 
and  expository  notes  upon  a book  or  other 
writing ; an  expositor ; an  annotator. 

I have  made  such  expositions  of  my  authors  as  no  com- 
mentator will  forgive  me.  Dryden. 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 

And  hold  their  farthing  candies  to  the  sun. 

Young,  Satires,  vii.  97. 

commentatorial  (ko-men-ta-to'ri-al),  a.  [< 
commentator  + -ial.] ' Relating  to  or  character- 
istic of  commentators.  Whewell. 

commentatorship  (kom'en-ta-tor-ship),  n.  [< 
commentator  + -ship.]  The  office  of  a commen- 
tator. 

commenter  (kom'en-ter  or  ko-men'ter),  n.  [< 
comment!  + -er!.  Cf.  commentator.]  1.  One  who 
comments  or  makes  remarks  about  actions,  opin- 
ions, etc. — 2f.  A commentator  or  annotator. 

And  diuers  Commenters  upon  Daniel  hold  the  same 
opinion.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  73. 

As  slily  as  any  commenter  goes  by 
Hard  words  or  sense.  Donne,  Satires,  ii. 

Also  commentor. 

commentitioust  (kom-en-tish'us),  a.  [<  L. 
commentitius,  more  correctly  commenticius,  de- 
vised, fabricated,  feigned,  < commentiri,  devise  a 
falsehood:  see  comment2.]  Invented ; feigned ; 
imaginary;  fictitious. 

So  many  commentitious  Fables  were  inserted,  that  they 
rendered  even  what  Truths  he  [Geoffrey  of  Monmouth] 
wrote  suspected.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  1. 

Who  wiliinglypasse  bythat  which  is  Orthodoxall  in  them, 
and  studiously  cull  out  that  which  is  commentitious,  and 
best  for  their  turnes.  Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

commentitiousnesst  (kom-en-tish'us-nes),  n. 
Counterfeitness ; fictitiousness ; the  state  of  be- 
ing fabricated.  Bailey. 

commentor  (kom'en-tor),  n.  See  commenter. 

commentyt  (koin'en-ti),  n.  An  obsolete  form 
of  commonly L 

commerce  (kom'ers),  n.  [<  F.  commerce  = Sp. 
comercio  = Pg.  It.  commercio,  < L.  commercium, 
commerce,  trade,  < com-,  together,  + merx 
( merci -),  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  > mercari, 
trade:  see  merchant,  mercenary.]  1.  Inter- 
change of  goods,  merchandise,  or  property  of 
any  kind;  trade;  traffic:  used  more  especially 
of  trade  on  a large  scale,  carried  on  by  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  between  different 
countries,  or  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
country,  distinguished  as  foreign  commerce  and 
internal  commerce:  as,  the  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  between 
New  York  and  Boston;  to  be  engaged  in  com- 
merce. 

A prosperous  commerce  is  now  perceived  and  acknow- 
ledged, by  all  enlightened  statesmen,  to  be  the  most  use- 


commercialism 

ful,  as  well  as  the  most  productive  source  of  national 
wealth  ; and  has  accordingly  become  a primary  object  of 
their  political  cares.  A.  Hamilton , Federalist,  No.  12. 

I think  all  the  world  would  gain  by  setting  commerce  at 
perfect  liberty.  Jefferson , Correspondence,  I.  264. 

2.  Social  intercourse ; fellowship ; mutual  deal- 
ings in  common  life ; intercourse  in  general. 

Myself  having  had  the  happinesse  to  enjoy  his  desirable 
commerce  once  since  his  arrival  here. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  43. 

The  end  of  friendship  is  a commerce  the  most  strict  and 
homely  that  can  be  joined.  ...  It  is  for  aid  and  comfort 
through  all  the  relations  and  passages  of  life  and  death. 

Emerson,  Friendship. 

We  know  that  wisdom  can  he  won  only  by  wide  com- 
merce with  men  and  books. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  155. 

3.  Sexual  intercourse. — 4.  A game  of  cards, 
evidently  the  forerunner  of  whisky  poker.  The 
dealer  gives  three  cards  to  each  player, 
and  they  can  either  exchange  with  one  an- 
other or  pay  the  dealer  to  give  them  another 
card  from  the  pack.  When  any  player  is 
satisfied,  either  before  or  after  changing, 
he  knocks,  and  the  hands  are  then  shown, 
as  in  poker.— Active  commerce.  See  active. 
— Chamber  of  commerce.  See  chamber.—-  Domestic 
commerce,  commercial  transactions  within  the  limits  of 
one  nation  or  state.— Interstate  commerce,  specifically, 
in  the  United  States,  commercial  transactions  and  inter- 
course between  persons  resident  in  different  States  of  the 
Union,  or  carried  on  by  lines  of  transport  extending  into 
more  than  one  State.  The  Constitution  grants  to  Con- 
gress the  general  power  of  regulating  such  commerce. — 
Passive  commerce.  See  active  commerce,  under  active. 
=Syn.  1.  Business. — 2.  Communication;  communion; 
intercourse. 

commerce  (ko-mers'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  com - 
mercedj  ppr.  commercing.  [<  F.  commercer  = 
Sp.  comerciar  = Pg.  commerciar  = It.  commer- 
cial, < ML.  commerciare , LL.  commercial, 
trade,  traffic,  < L.  commercium , commerce : see 
commerce,  n.\  If.  To  traffic;  carry  on  trade; 
deal.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Always  beware  you  commerce  not  with  bankrupts. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  1.  1. 
2.  To  hold  social  intercourse ; commune. 

Looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  39. 

Some  will  not  that  we  should  live,  breathe,  and  com- 
merce as  men,  because  we  are  not  such  modelled  Chris- 
tians as  they  coercively  would  have  us. 

Penn,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  v. 

Hid  his  face 

From  all  men,  and  commercing  with  himself, 

He  lost  the  sense  that  handles  daily  life. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

commerceablet  (ko-mer'sa-bl),  a.  [<  commerce , 
v.,  + -al)le.~\  Suitable  for  traffic.  Monmouth , 
quoted  by  F.  Hall. 

commerceless  (kom-  ers-les),  a.  [<  commerce  + 
-tess.]  Destitute  of  commerce.  [Rare.] 

The  savage  commerceless  nations  of  America. 

J.  Tucker,  To  Kames. 

commercer  (ko-m6r'ser),  n.  1.  One  who  traf- 
fics with  another.- -2.  One  who  holds  social 
^intercourse  or  communes  with  another, 
commercial  (ko-mer'shal),  a.  [<  commerce  + 
-ial;  = F.  commercial , etc.]  1.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  commerce  or  trade ; of  the  nature 
of  commerce:  as,  commercial  concerns;  com- 
mercial relations ; a commercial  transaction. — 
2.  Carrying  on  commerce : characterized  by  de- 
votion to  commerce : as,  a commercial  commu- 
nity.— 3.  Proceeding  or  accruing  from  trade: 
as,  commercial  benefits  or  profits. — 4.  Devoted 
to  commerce:  as,  a commercial  career. — 5.  Pre- 
pared for  the  market,  or  merely  as  an  article  of 
commerce;  hence,  not  entirely  or  chemically 
pure:  as,  commercial  soda,  silver,  etc Com- 

mercial agent,  an  officer,  with  or  without  consular  ju- 
risdiction, stationed  at  a foreign  port  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  he 
represents.— Commercial  law,  the  body  of  law  which 
relates  to  commerce,  such  as  the  law  of  shipping,  bills  of 
exchange,  insurance,  brokerage,  etc.  The  body  of  rules 
constituting  this  law  is  to  a great  extent  the  same  through- 
out the  commercial  world,  the  rules,  treatises,  and  de- 
cisions of  one  country,  with  due  allowance  for  local  differ- 
ences of  commercial  usage,  being  in  general  applicable  to 
the  questions  arising  in  any  other. — Commercial  letter, 
a size  of  writing-paper,  11  x 17  inches  when  unfolded. 
Small  commercial  letter  is  10J  x 16J  inches.  [U.  S.] — 
Commercial  note,  a size  of  writing-paper,  8 x 10  inches 
when  unfolded.  [U.  S.  ] — Commercial  paper,  negotiable 
paper,  such  as  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  given  in  the 
due  course  of  business. — Commercial  room,  a public 
room  in  the  hotels  of  Great  Britain,  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  commercial  travelers. — Commercial  traveler,  a trav- 
eling agent  for  a wholesale  business  house,  selling  from 
^.samples ; a drummer.  = Syn.  See  mercantile. 

commercialism  (ko-mer'shal-izm),  n.  [<  com- 
mercial + -i.sm.]  1.  The  maxims  and  meth- 

ods of  commerce  or  of  commercial  men ; strict 
business  principles. 

The  buy-cheap-and-sell-dear  commercialism  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Kingsley , Alton  Locke,  xxxix. 


commercialism 
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®*  Tlie  predominance  of  commercial  pursuits  comminute  (kom'i-nut),  v.  t. 

and  ideas  in  an  age,  a nation,  or  a community.  ' — ' " ' 7 - — — ~ 

commercially  (ko-mer'shal-i),  adv.  In  a com- 
mercial manner  fas  regards  commerce;  from 
the  business  man’s  point  of  view:  as,  an  arti- 
cle commercially  valueless;  copyright  commer- 
cially considered. 

commerciatet  (kq-mer'shiat),  v.  i.  [<  ML.  com- 
mercials, pp.  ofcommerciare,  have  commerce : 
see  commerce,  ?'.]  To  have  commercial  or  so- 
cial intercourse ; associate.  G.Cheyne.  [Rare.] 
commeret,  »•  [=  Sc.  cummer,  Tcimmer,  q.  v. ; < 

P . commere,  a gossip,  a godmother,  = Pr.  co- 
maire  — Sp.  Pg.  comadre  = It.  comare,  < ML. 
commuter,  godmother,  < L.  com-,  with,  + mater 
(>  P.  mere,  etc.)  = E.  mother. ] A gossip;  a 
goody ; a godmother, 
commevet,  v.  t.  See  commove. 
commigrate  (kom'i-grat),  «.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
commigrated,  ppr.  commigrating.  [<  L.  commi- 
gratus,  pp.  of  commigrare,  < com-,  together,  + 


permanent,  residence.  [Rare.] 
commigration  (kom-i-gra'shon),  n . [<  L.  com - 
migratio(n-),  < commigrare , pp.  commigratus: 
see  commigrate.']  The  act  of  migrating,  espe- 
cially in  numbers  or  in  a body.  [Rare.] 

Almost  all  do  hold  the  commigration  of  soules  into  the 
bodies  of  Beasts.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  478. 

Commigrations  or  removals  of  nations. 

Hakewill , Apology,  p.  38. 

cornmilitantt  (ko-mil'i-tant),  n.  [<  LL.  corn- 
militants,  ppr.  of  commilitare,  < L.  com-,  to- 
gether, + militare,  fight,  be  a soldier : see  mili- 
tant.] A fellow-soldier ; a companion  in  arms. 

His  martial  compeer  then,  and  brave  commilitant. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xviii. 

comminatet  (kom'i-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  commina- 
tus,  pp.  of  comminari,  threaten  (>  Sp.  conmi- 
nar  = Pg.  comminar  = It.  comminare),  < com- 
(intensive)  + minari,  threaten,  menace:  see 
minatory,  menace .]  To  threaten;  denounce. 

G.  Hardiuge. 

commination  (kom-i-na'shon),  n.  [=F.  commi- 
nation  = Pr.  cominacio  = Sp.  conminacion  = Pg. 
commmagao  - It.  comminazione,  < L.  commina- 
tio(n-),  < comminari,  threaten : see  comminute .] 

1.  A threatening  or  denunciation;  a threat  of 
punishment  or  vengeance. 

With  terrible  comminations  to  all  them  that  did  resist. 

Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  264. 

Those  thunders  of  commination  which  not  unfrequently  . °°(  J'  ’ ' ^ 

roll  from  orthodox  pulpits.  is.  Taylor.  COmmiSerable  ( ko-miz 'e-ra-bl),  a.  [=  It. 

Specifically— 2.  In  the  Book  of  Common  Pray-  miser?bile’  < .L-  a»  if  HcbmmiseraUlis,  < ~ 
er  of  the  Church  of  England,  a penitential  of- 
fice directed  to  be  used  after  the  Litany  on  Ash 
Wednesday  and  at  other  times  appointed  by 
tile  ordinary.  It  consists  of  a proclamation  of  God’s 
anger  and  judgments  against  sinners  in  sentences  taken 
from  Deut.  xxvii.  and  other  passages  of  Scripture  (to  each 

of  which  the  people  are  to  respond  Amen),  an  exhorta-  vv'  *«•**»»«  nim.  x>.  nuu,  mou.  .cmg.,  p.  iy3  note 

e ™ ^Thensh^no  office  of  corcmhnation  Commiserate  (ko-miz  Vrat),  U fc;  pret.  and  pp. 

v x • - - - commiserated,  ppr.  commiserating.  [<  L . com- 


commissary-court 

We  must  repeat  the  often  repeated  saying,  that  it  is  un- 
worthy a religious  man  to  view  an  irreligious  one  either 
with  alarm  or  aversion ; or  with  any  other  feeling  than  re- 
gret, and  hope,  and  brotherly  commiseration. 

Carlyle,  Foreign  Rev.,  1829. 
He  had  commiseration  and  respect 
In  his  decease,  from  universal  Rome. 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  II.  314. 
2.  An  expression  of  pity;  condolence:  as,  I 
send  you  my  commiserations. =Syn.  Sympathy, 
Compassion,  etc.  (see  pity),  fellow-feeling,  tenderness, 

coSi»JeWeh“mpk ^ fcfod6818"* for  gathering and  commiserative (ko-miz'e-ra-tiv), a.  [=  It. com, 
Goldsmith,  I nt.  to  Brookes's  Nat.  Hist.  m}s erattvo ; as  commiserate  + -we.]  Compas- 
Finely  comminuted  particles  of  shells  and  coral.  Sionate.  lip.  flail.  [Rare.] 

Darwin,  Coral  Beefs,  p.  36. 

Those  [fishes]  that  form  this  genus  . . . feed  chiefly  on 
shell-fish,  which  they  comminute  with  their  teeth  before 
they  swallow  them.  Pennant,  Brit.  Zool.,  The  Gilt  Head. 

comminute  (kom'i-nut),  a.  [<  L.  comminutus, 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Divided  into  small  parts; 
comminuted — Comminute  fracture,  in  sung. , frac- 
ture of  a bone  into  more  than  two  pieces. 


, ,,  — , pret.  and  pp.  com- 
minuted, ppr.  comminuting.  [<  L.  comminutus, 
pp.  of  comminuere  (>  It.  comminuire  = Pr.  Pg. 
comminuir  = P.  comminuer),  make  small,  break 
into  pieces,  < com-  (intensive)  + minuere,  pp. 
minutus,  make  small:  see  minute,  minisli,  di- 
minish.]  To  make  small  or  fine ; reduce  to  mi- 
nute particles  or  to  a fine  powder  by  breaking, 
pounding,  braying,  rasping,  or  grinding;  pul- 
verize; triturate;  levigate. 


commiseratively  (ko-miz'e-ra-tiv-li),  adv.  In 
a compassionate  manner;’  with  compassion. 
Sir  T.  Overbury.  [Rare.] 
commiserator  (ko-miz 'e-ra-tor),  n.  [=  Pg.  com- 
miserador  = It.  commiseratore ; as  commiserate 
+ -or.]  One  who  commiserates  or  pities;  one 
who  has  compassion. 

commissarial  (kom-i-sa'ri-al),  a.  [=  It.  cornmis- 
sariale;  as  commissary  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  a 

, — — ,,  . , i-  commissary. 

nuere:  see  comminute, ».]  1.  The  act  of  com-  commissariat  (kom-i-sa'ri-at),  n.  and  a.  [=D. 
minuting  or  reducing  to  fine  particles  or  to  a hommissariaa t = G.  commissariat  = Dan.  kom- 
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powder;  pulverization 

[It]  is  only  wrought  together,  and  fixed  by  sudden  inter- 
mixture  and  comminution. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  xi.,  Expl. 
2.  In  surg.,  a comminute  fracture. — 3f.  At- 
tenuation or  diminution  by  small  abstractions. 
Commiphora  (ko-mif'o-rii),  n,  [NL.,  < Gr.  k/m- 
fu,  gum?  + -<t>6pos,  < fepetv  = E.  heart .]  The 
name  given  by  Jacquin,  in  1897,  to  Balsamea, 
a genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  family  Bal- 
sameacese.  They  are  natives  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  the 
hast  Indies,  and  abound  in  fragrant  balsams  and  resins 
the  principal  species  are  Balsamea  Abyssinica,  yielding 
true  myrrh ; B.  Opobalsamum,  yielding  the  balm  of  Gilead 
or  balsam  of  Mecca ; B.  Mukul,  yielding  bdellium  • and 
the  Arabian  species,  B.  Katafmd  B.  Myrrha,  from  which 
the  resins  called  besabol  and  hodthai  are  obtained. 

commis  (ko-me'),  n.  [F.?  < ML.  commissus,  a 
deputy,  commissioner,  orig.  pp.  of  L.  commit- 
ter e,  commit:  see  commit.  Equiv.  to  E.  com- 
mittee.]  In  French  law,  a person  appointed  by 
another  to  represent  him  in  a transaction  of  any 
kind. 

commisef,  v.  t.  [ME.  commisen,  < OF.  commis, 
pp.  of  commettre,  commit : see  commit,  and  cf. 
demise,  demit,  compromise,  compromit .]  To  com- 
mit; perpetrate. 

The  crysten  man  sayd  verely  thou  hast  commysed  some 
omycide,  for  thou  art  all  bespronge  wyth  the  blood. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 

com- 

, - — — . commi- 

serari,  commiserate : see  commiserate,  v .]  De- 
serving of  commiseration  or  pity;  pitiable; 
capable  of  exciting  sympathy  or  sorrow. 

This  noble  and  commiserable  person,  Edward. 

Bacon,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  195. 

Acutely  conscious  what  commiserable  objects  I consent 
to  be  ranked  with.  P.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  193,  note 


~ ui  in  i/iits  American 

Prayer-Book,  but  the  prayers  contained  in  the  English 
office  are  ordered  to  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  Litany  on 
Ash  Wednesday. 

comminatory  (ko-min'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  P.  com- 
minatoire  = Sp.  conminatorio  = Pg.  It.  commi- 
natorio,  < LL.  as  if  *comminatorius,  < commina- 
tor , a threatener,  < L.  comminari,  threaten : see 
comminute .]  1.  Menacing;  threatening  punish- 
ment. B.  Jonson. 

A comminatory  note  of  the  powers  demanding  that 
Greece  should  observe  the  wishes  of  the  powers. 

Appleton’s  Ann.  Cyc.,  1886,  p.  410. 
2.  In  law,  coercive  ; threatening ; imposing  an 
unconscionable  forfeiture  or  other  hardship,  in 
such  sense  as  not  to  be  enforcible  in  a court 
of  justice. 

commingt,  n.  See  coming. 

commingle  (ko-ming'gl),  v.  t.  ori.;  pret.  and  pp. 
commingled,  ppr.  commingling.  [<  com-  + min- 
gle. Cf.  comingle .]  To  mix  together;  mingle 
in  one  mass  or  intimately ; blend. 

Dissolutions  of  gum  tragacanth  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds 
do  not  commingle.  Bacon,  Phys.  and  Med.  Eemains. 

Commingled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent  war. 

Tennyson,  Ded.  to  Idylls  of  the  King. 

comminuatet  (ko-min'u-at),  v.  t.  An  improper 
form  of  comminute. 

comminuiblet  (kom-i-nu'i-bl),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
L.  comminuere,  make  small  (see  comminute),  + 
-Me.]  Reducible  to  powder ; capable  of  being 
crushed  or  ground  to  powder. 

For  the  best  [diamonds]  we  have  ar eComminuible  with- 
out  it.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 
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miseratus,  pp.  of  conmiserari  (>  It.  commise- 
rare  = Pg.  commiserar),  pity,  compassionate,  < 
com-  (intensive)  + miserari,  pity,  commiserate, 
s miser,  wretched:  see  miser,  miserable,  etc.] 

1.  To  feel  sorrow,  regret,  or  compassion  for, 
through  sympathy;  compassionate;  pity:  ap- 
plied to  persons  or  things:  as,  to  commiserate 
a person  or  his  condition. 

Then  must  we  those,  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 

Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Justice. 

2.  To  regret;  lament;  deplore;  be  sorry  for. 

We  should  commiserate  our  ignorance  and  endeavour  to 
remove  it.  Locke^ 

3.  To  express  pity  for;  condole  with:  as,  he 
commiserated  him  on  his  misfortune. 

I commiserated  him  sincerely  for  having  such  a disagree- 
able wife.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  20. 

= Syn.  To  sympathize  with,  feel  for,  condole  with. 

commiseration  (ko-miz-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
commiseration  — Sp.  conmiseracion  = Pg.  com- 
miseragao  = It.  commiserazione,  < L.  commisera- 
tion-), found  only  in  the  sense  of  ‘a  part  of  an 
oration  intended  to  excite  compassion,’  < eom  tni- 
serari,  commiserate:  see  commiserate.]  1.  The 
act  of  commiserating;  sympathetic  suffering  of 
pain  or  sorrow  for  the  wants,  afflictions,  or  dis- 
tresses of  another ; pity ; compassion. 

Losses  . . . 

Enough  to  press  a royal  merchant  down, 

And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 

Shak. , M.  of  V,,  iv,  I, 


missariat,  < P.  commissariat  = Sp.  comisariato 
= Pg.  commissariado  = It.  commissariato,  < ML. 
*commissariatus,  < commissarius,  a commissary: 
see  commissary  and  -ate 3.]  I.  n.  1.  That  de- 
partment of  an  army  the  duties  of  which  consist 
in  supplying  transport,  provisions,  forage,  camp 
equipage,  etc.,  to  the  troops ; also,  the  body  of 
officers  in  that  department.  In  the  United  States 
army  these  functions  are  divided  between  the  quartermas- 
ter's department,  which  furnishes  transportation,  cloth- 
ing, and  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  and  the  subsistence 
department,  under  the  control  of  a commissary-general, 
which  provides  the  food  supplies.  In  1858  and  1859  the 
British  commissariat  was  reorganized,  and  remained  a 
war-office  department,  under  a comm issaiy -general-in- 
chief, until  18J0,  when  it  was  merged,  with  other  supply 
departments,  in  the  control  department,  which  performed 
all  the  civil  administrative  duties  of  the  army.  Near  the 
close  of  1875  the  control  department  was  superseded  by 
the  commissariat  and  transport  department. 

The  circulatory  system  is  the  commissariat  of  the  phys- 
iological army.  Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 30. 
2.  The  office  or  employment  of  a commissary. 
— 3.  In  Scots  law,  the  jurisdiction  of  a commis- 
sary; the  district  of  country  over  which  the 
authority  or  jurisdiction  of  a commissary  ex- 
tends. See  extract. 

The  inferior  commissariats,  which  had  usually  been 
commensurate  with  the  dioceses,  had  been  abolished  by  a 
previous  statute,  each  county  being  erected  into  a separate 
commissariat,  of  which  the  sheriff  is  commissary. 

Chambers's  Encyc. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  concerned  in  furnish- 
ing supplies:  as,  the  comm issariat  department; 
commissariat  arrangements. 

The  commissariat  department  does  great  credit  to  the 
^cooksand  stewards.  Lady  llrassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  i. 

commissary  (kom'i-sa-ri),  n. ; pi.  commissaries 
(-riz).  [=  P.  commissaire  (>  G.  commissar  = 
Dan.  hommiscer  = Sw.  Jcommissarie ; cf.  D.  lom- 
missaris ) = Sp.  comisario  = Pg.  commissario  = 
It.  commissario,  commessario,  < ML.  commissa- 
rius, one  to  whom  any  trust  or  duty  is  dele- 
gated, < L.  commissus,  pp.  of  committere,  com- 
mit: see  commit.  Cf.  commissioner.]  1.  In  a 
general  sense,  one  to  whom  some  charge,  duty, 
or  office  is  committed  by  a superior  power ; one 
who  is  sent  or  delegated  to  execute  some  office 
or  duty  in  the  place,  or  as  the  representative, 
of  his  superior;  a commissioner. 

Commissioners  or  commissaries  are  frequently  sent  for 
the  settlement  of  special  questions,  as,  for  instance,  in- 
demnities to  be  paid  after  a war  for  losses  incurred,  or 
boundary  disputes. 

E.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  119. 

2.  Eccles.,  an  officer  who  by  delegation  from  the 
bishop  exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  remote 
parts  of  a diocese,  or  is  intrusted  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  bishop’s  duties  in  his  absence. 

The  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  entertained 
suits  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  the  trades  unions  of  the 
present  day.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  316. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  the  judge  in  a commissary- 
court  ; in  present  practice,  the  sheriff  of  each 
county  acting  in  the  commissary-court.  See 
commissary-court.'—  4.  Milit.,  a name  given  to 
officers  or  officials  of  various  grades,  especially 
to  officers  of  the  commissariat  department,  in 
the  British  army  a commissary-general  ranks  with  a ma- 
jor-general, a deputy  commissary-general  with  a colonel, 
a commissary  with  a major,  a deputy  commissary  with  a 
captain,  an  assistant  commissary  with  a lieutenant.  In 
the  United  States  an  officer  whose  duty  is  the  furnishing 
of  food  for  the  army  is  called  a commissary  of  subsistence, 
the  ^'mmissary-general  ranking  as  a brigadier-general. 

commissary-court  (kom ' i - sa  - ri  - kort),  n.  In 
Scots  law : (a)  A supreme  court  established  in 


commissary-court 

Edinburgh  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which 
were  transferred  the  duties  formerly  discharged 
by  the  bishops’  commissaries.  It  had  jurisdiction 
in  actions  of  divorce,  declarator  of  marriage,  nullity  of 
marriage,  and  the  like.  Its  powers  having  come  gradu- 
ally to  be  conjoined  with  those  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
it  was  abolished  in  1836.  Also  called  consistorial  court. 
(6)  A sheriff’s  or  county  court  which  decrees 
and  confirms  executors  to  deceased  persons 
leaving  personal  property  in  Scotland,  and 
discharges  relative  incidental  functions.  The 
sheriff,  as  judge  of  this  court,  in  certain  actions  has  the 
title  of  commissary,  the  county  over  which  the  court  has 
^jurisdiction  being  his  commissariat. 

commissary-general  (kom'i-sa-ri-jen'e-ral),  n. 
The  head  of  the  commissariat  or  subsistence 
department  of  an  army.  See  commissary,  4. 
commissary-sergeant  (kom'i-sa-ri-sar'jent),  n. 
A non-commissioned  staff-officer  in  the  United 
States  army,  appointed  from  sergeants  who 
have  faithfully  served  in  the  line  five  years,  in- 
cluding three  years  in  the  grade  of  non-com- 
missioned officers.  His  duty  is  to  assist  the 
commissary  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties, 
commissaryship  (kom'i-sa-ri-ship),  n.  [<  com- 
. missary  + -ship.']  The  office  of  a commissary. 
commission1  (ko-mish'on),  n.  [<  ME.  commis- 
sion = i).  komrriissie  = (>.  commission  - - Dan. 
Sw.  Commission,  < OE.  commission,  P.  commis- 
sion = Pr.  comission  - Sp.  common  = Pg.  com- 
miss&o  = It.  commissions,  < ML.  commissio(n-), 
a delegation  of  business  to  any  one,  a commis- 
sion, the  warrant  by  which  a trust  is  held,  in 
L.  the  act  of  committing,  a bringing  together, 
< committere,  pp.  commissus,  commit:  see  com- 
mit.] 1.  The  act  of  committing  or  doing:  of- 
ten with  the  implication  that  the  thing  done  is 
morally  wrong:  as,  the  commission  of  a crime. 
Whether  commission  of  something  which  God  hath  for- 
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in  one  country  to  a tribunal  of  another,  for  the  making 
of  some  investigation,  administering  an  oath,  certifying 
papers,  or  the  like.— Court  of  High  Commission.  See 
court—  Del  credere  commission.  See  del  credere  — 
Ecclesiastical  commission.  See  ecclesiastical—  Elec- 
toral commission.  See  electoral. — Fish  Commission. 
See  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries , below. 
— In  commission.  ( a ) In  the  exercise  of  delegated  au- 
thority or  a commission. 

Virg.  Are  you  contented  to  be  tried  by  these  ? 

Tuc.  Ay,  so  the  noble  captain  may  be  joined  with  them 
in  commission,  say.  B.  Jonson , Poetaster,  v.  1. 

For  he  [God]  established  Moses  in  a resolution  to  under- 
take the  work,  by  joining  his  brother  Aaron  in  commission 
with  him.  Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

(b)  See  to  put  in  commission,  below.— Military  commis- 
sion, in  American  milit.  laiv,  a tribunal  composed  of 
military  officers,  deriving  its  jurisdiction  from  the  express 
or  implied  will  of  Congress,  and  having  power  to  try  of- 
fenders against  the  laws  of  war.  It  has  not  jurisdiction  to 
try  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  nation  for  purely 
military  offenses,  or  offenses  against  the  Articles  of  War. 
—On  the  commission,  holding  appointment  as  a justice 
on  the  commission  of  the  peace.  [Eng.] — To  override 
one’s  commission.  See  override. — To  put  in  or  into 
commission,  (a)  In  Great  Britain,  to  intrust  officially 
to  a commission,  as  the  duties  of  a high  office,  in  place 
of  the  regular  constitutional  administrator.  Thus,  the 
functions  of  the  lord  high  admiral  have  for  a long  period 
been  regularly  put  in  commission  to  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  or  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The 
charge  of  the  exchequer  or  treasury  is  also  sometimes  put 
into  commission. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1687,  the  Gazette  announced  to 
the  people  of  London  that  the  Treasury  was  put  into  com- 
mission. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

(b)  In  the  United  States  navy,  to  transfer  (a  ship)  from  the 
navy-yard  authorities  to  the  command  of  the  officer  ordered 
in  charge.  Upon  this  transfer  being  made  the  ensign 
and  pendant  are  hoisted,  and  the  ship  is  then  said  to  be 
in  commission. — United  States  Commission  of  Fish 


commission-merchant 

commissions. — 2.  A person  having  or  included 
in  a warrant  of  authority ; one  who  has  a com- 
mission or  warrant  from  proper  authority  to 
perform  some  office  or  execute  some  business 
for  the  person,  court,  or  government  giving 
the  commission. 

Itinerary  commissioners  to  inspect,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, into  the  conduct  of  men  in  office.  Swift. 

Another  class  of  commissioners,  who  are  strictly  polit- 
ical agents,  are  occasionally  sent  out  without  its  being 
thought  desirable  to  define  exactly  their  rank,  but  they 
are  usually  received  as  ministers. 

E.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  119. 
Specifically— (a)  In  Great  Britain,  an  officer  having  charge 
of  some  department  of  the  public  service  which  is  put 
into  commission.  See  to  put  in  commission , under  com- 
missionl,  n.  (b)  A steward  or  private  factor  on  an  estate, 
who  holds  a power  from  his  constituent  to  manage  affairs 
with  full  authority. 

3.  A commissionaire. — 4.  One  of  the  persons 
elected  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a police  burgh 
or  non-corporate  town  in  Scotland,  correspond- 
ing to  a bailie  or  town-councilor  in  a corporate 
town — Bankruptcy  commissioner.  See  bankruptcy. 
—Board  of  county  commissioners.  See  county i.— 
Charity  commissioner,  a member  of  a body  exercising 
authority  over  charity  foundations,  schools,  charities  in 
prisons,  etc.,  in  England  and  Wales. — Civil-service  Com- 
missioners. See  civil  service,  under  civil.— Commission- 
er for  the  State  Of,  etc. , an  officer  appointed  under  the  law 
of  one  State  and  resident  within  another  State,  to  take  in 
the  latter  acknowledgment  of  deeds  to  be  recorded  and 
oaths  and  affidavits  to  be  used  in  the  former.  [U.  S.] — 
Commissioner  of  Appeals,  in  some  States,  a member 
of  a Commission  of  Appeals.  See  commission <.—  Com- 
missioner Of  deeds,  an  officer  appointed  to  take  ac- 
knowledgments, administer  oaths,  etc.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
See  education.  [U.  S.]  — Commissioner  pf  Fish  and 


of  their  habits  and  fitness  for  food  or  other  uses,  mainte- 
nance of  supply,  etc.  Many  of  the  separate  States  have 
similar  commissions  in  connection  with  their  internal  wa- 
ters. Commonly  called  Fish  Commission. = Syn.  1.  Perpe- 


fcidden,  or  the  omission  of  something  commanded. 

Rogers,  Sermons.  

2.  The  act  of  intrusting,  as  a charge  or  duty,  *tration;—  8.  Per cei itage, . broke: rage,  lee 
— 3.  That  which  is  committed,  intrusted,  or  Commission  (ko-mish  on), ».  t.  [< 
delivered. 

He  will  do  his  commission  thoroughly. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

4.  The  warrant  by  which  any  trust  is  held  or 
any  authority  exercised. 

Where’s  your  commission,  lords  ? words  canuot  carry 
Authority  so  weighty.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

Specifically— (a)  A warrant  granted  by  government  au- 
thority to  a person,  or  to  a body  of  persons,  to  inquire 
into  and  report  on  any  subject.  (6)  The  document  issued 
by  the  government  to  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  judges, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  others,  conferring  authority  to 
perform  their  various  functions;  f1’lia 


granted,  (c)  A writ  which  issues  from  a court  of  law  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  the  taking  of  evidence  from 
witnesses  who  are  unable  to  appear  in  court. 

Hence — 5.  Charge;  order;  mandate;  author- 
ity given. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look.  Dry  den. 

He  would  have  spoke,  but  I had  no  commission 
To  argue  with  him,  so  I flung  him  off. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  v.  3. 

6.  A body  of  persons  intrusted  jointly  witli  the 
performance  of  certain  special  duties,  usually 
of  a public  or  legal  character,  either  perma- 
nently or  temporarily. — 7.  In  com.,  authority 
delegated  by  another  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  goods;  the  position  or  business  of  an  agent; 
agency:  thus,  to  trade  or  do  business  on  pom- 
mission  is  to  buy  or  sell  for  another  by  his  au- 
thority.— 8.  The  allowance  made  or  the  per- 
centage given  to  a factor  or  agent  for  transact- 
ing business,  or  to  an  executor,  administrator, 


and  Fisheries,  a bureau  of  the  United  States  government  Fisheries,  the  chief  officer  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public  interests  in  relation  to  sion  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.—  Commissioner  01  Labor, _an 
fish,  as  their  propagation  and  distribution,  investigation  official  of  the  United  States  government  whose  duty  it  is 
- ’ ^ J ^ — “ to  investigate  and  report  upon  matters  relating  to  the  la- 

borers and  labor-interests  of  the  country.  Many  of  the 
different  States  have  similar  officials.— Commissioner  of 
Railroads,  an  official  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  one  of  the  several  States,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  railroads,  report  upon  their 
condition,  recommend  such  changes  as  may  be  considered 
necessary,  etc. — Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
See  United  States  Commissioner,  below.—  Commissioner 
Of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  head  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  See  land.  [U.  S.j— Commissioner  of  the 
Patent  Office,  or  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  head 
of  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  See  patent.— Com- 
missioner of  the  Pension  Office,  or  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  the  head  of  the  United  States  Pension  Office. 
See  pension. — Commissioners  Clauses  Act,  a British 
statute  of  1847  consolidating  or  codifying  provisions  usual 
in  acts  constituting  boards  of  commissioners  for  the  un- 
dertaking of  public  works. — Commissioners  of  audit. 
See  audit. — Commissioners  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion, in  New  York  and  some  other  American  cities,  a 
board  of  officers  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  public 
charitable  and  penal  institutions.—  Commissioners  Of 
estimate  and  assessment,  in  American  law,  officers  of 
a quasi-judicial  character,  in  the  nature  of  arbitrators, 
appraisers,  or  referees,  appointed  in  a proceeding  to  con- 
demn private  property  to  public  uses,  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  value  of  land  taken  for  a public  im- 
provement, and  of  assessing  the  cost  of  the  improvement 
on  the  property  benefited.—  Commissioners  of  excise, 
officers,  usually  constituting  a permanent  or  continuous 
board,  who  are  charged  with  the  licensing  of  dealers  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  with  supervising  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  restricting  that  trade. — Commission- 
ers Of  highways,  officers,  usually  constituting  a perma- 
nent or  continuous  board  in  a town  or  village,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  laying  out  and  maintaining  highways, 


commission i, 

. ; = F.  commissionner , etc.]  1.  To  give  a com- 
mission to ; empower  or  authorize  by  commis- 
sion. 

His  ministers,  commission'd  to  proclaim 
Eternal  blessings  in  a Saviour’s  name. 

Cowper,  Elegy,  iv.  91. 

2.  To  send  with  a mandate  or  authority;  send 
as  a commission. 

A chosen  band 

He  first  commissions  to  the  Latin  land. 

Dryden,  ASneid. 

Commissioned  officer.  See  officer. = Syn.  To  appoint, 
unerring  auLiiuinj  depute,  delegate.  . . rTI  -u 

also,  the  power  thus  commission2!  (ko-mish  on),  n.  [Prob.  resting 

n I n .IT  .......  1 Tin  n A r,1, 1 1' I 0 11  rf  f*  n — 


on  Sp.  camison , a long  wide  shirt,  aug.  of  ca- 
misa , a shirt:  cf.  camisole^  and  see  camis.~\  A 
shirt.  [Slang.] 

A garment  shifting  in  condition, 

And  in  the  canting  tongue  is  a commission. 

John  Taylor,  Works,  1630. 

commission-agent  (ko-misb,on-a/'' jent),  n. 
One  who  acts  as  agent  for  others,  and  either 
buys  or  sells  on  commission, 
commissionaire  (ko-mish -on -Sr'),  n.  [<  F. 
commissionnaire : see  commissioner.]  1 . An  at- 
tendant attached  to  hotels  in  continental  Eu- 
rope, who  performs  certain  miscellaneous  ser- 
vices, such  as  attending  the  arrival  of  railway- 
trains  and  steamboats  to  secure  customers, 
looking  after  luggage,  etc. — 2.  A kind  of  mes- 
sei^ger  or  light  porter  in  general ; one  intrusted 
with  commissions.  In  some  European  cities  (as  in 
London)  a corps  ol  commissionaires  has  been  organized, 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  military  pensioners. 


or  trustee,  as  his  compensation  for  administer-  commissional  (ko-mish'on-al),  a.  [<  commis- 
1 J * sion  + -al.]  Pertaining  to  a commission ; con- 

ferring a commission  or  conferred  by  a com- 
mission. [Rare.] 

The  king’s  letters  commissional. 

Le  Neve,  Hist.  Abps.  of  Canterbury  and  York,  I.  201. 

commissionary  (ko-mish/ on-a-ri),  a.  [<  ML. 

commissionarius  (as  a norm:  see  commissioner).] 
Same  as  commissional. 

Commissionary  authority. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  ix. 

commissionatet  (ko-mish'on-at),  v.  t.  [<  com- 
mission1, n.,  + -ate%.]  To  commission;  author- 
ize ; appoint. 

By  this  his  terrible  voice  he  breaketh  the  cedars,  and 
divideth  the  flames  of  fire  [Ps.  xxix.  5,  7],  which  he  com- 
missionates  to  do  his  pleasure. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  320. 


iug  an  estate.— Commission  day,  the  opening  day  of 
the  assizes.  [Eng.]— Commission  government,  a form 
of  municipal  government  by  which  the  affairs  of  a city  or 
town  are  administered  by  commissioners  elected  by  the 
voters.  Each  commissioner  is  in  charge  of  a department, 
and  the  commission  may  choose  one  of  their  number  as 
mayor.  Commission  government  was  established  in  Gal- 
veston in  1901,  and  has  been  adopted  in  many  other  cities. 
—Commission  of  Appeals,  in  some  States,  a court 
organized  for  a limited  time  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals,  when  the  permanent  court  is  overburdened 
with  business.— Commission  of  array,  in  Eng.  hist., 
a royal  command  such  as  was  frequently  issued  be- 
tween 1282  and  1557,  especially  in  seasons  of  public  dan- 
ger, authorizing  and  commanding  a draft  or  impressment 
into  military  service,  or  into  training,  of  all  able-bodied 
men,  or  of  a number  to  be  selected  from  among  them.— 
Commission  of  bankruptcy.  See  bankruptcy.—  Com- 
mission Of  Delegates.  Same  as  Court  of  Delegates  (which 
see,  under  debate).— Commission  or  commissioned 
officer.  See  officer.— Commission  of  jail-delivery.  See 


6.— Commission  of  lunacy,  a commission  is-  commissioner  (ko-mish' on-er),  n.  [In  the  first 
,n,bnn,A,0T,a™An  sense  < commission  + -e?4*.  In  the  other  senses 
= F.  commissionnaire  (>  D.  lcommissionnair  = Gr. 
commissionar  = Dan.  kommissioncer)  = It.  com- 
missionario,  < ML.  commissionarius , one  in- 
trusted with  a commission,  < commissio(n-),  a 
commission:  see  commission^ ^ n.~\  1.  One  who 


suing  from  a court  to  authorize  an  inquiry  whether  a person 
is  a lunatic  or  not.— Commission  of  rebeHion,  a writ 
formerly  used  in  chancery  to  attach  a defendant  as  a con- 
temner of  the  law.— Commission  of  the  peace,  a com- 
mission issuing  under  the  great  seal  for  the  appointment  of 
justices  of  the  peace.  [Eng.]  — Commission  rogatoire, 
in  French  law,  letters  rogatory ; an  authority,  coupled  with 
a request  that  it  be  exercised,  communicated  by  a tribunal 


bridges,  etc.— Commissioners  of  Justiciary,  the  judges 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  of  Scotland,  consisting 
of  the  lord  justice-general,  the  lord  justice-clerk,  and  five 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.—  Commissioners  of  sup- 
ply in  Scotland,  commissioners  appointed  to  assess  the 
land-tax  and  to  apportion  the  valuation  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Valuation  of  Lands  Act,  within  their 
respective  counties.— Commissioners  of  teinds.  See 
teinds. — Indian  Commissioner,  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Indian  Bureau,  or  of  the  office  having  charge  of 
Indian  affairs.  See  Indian. — Lord  high  commissioner 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
representative  of  the  sovereign  in  that  assembly.— Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  See  treasurer. — Po- 
lice commissioners,  in  some  American  cities,  a board  of 
officers  having  supervision  of  municipal  police.— Unitea. 
States  Commissioner,  or  Commissioner  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  an  officer  appointed  by  a circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
various  ways,  as  by  examining  and  extraditing  criminals, 
commissionership  (ko-mish' on-er-ship),  n.  [< 
commissioner -\~  -ship 1.  The  office  or  position 
of  a commissioner. — 2.  The  district  under  a 
territorial  commissioner. 

If  the  Government  is  wise  they  will  add  to  his  commis- 
sionership the  whole  of  the  Kalahari  desert. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  19,  1884. 

commission-merchant  (ko  - mish ' on  - mer  "- 

chant),  n.  1.  A person  employed  to  sell  goods 
on  commission,  either  in  his  own  name  or  in 
the  name  of  his  principal,  and  intrusted  with 
the  possession,  management,  control,  and  dis- 
posal of  the  goods  sold : differing  from  a broker, 
who  is  an  agent  employed  to  make  bargains  and 
contracts  between  other  persons  in  matters  of 
trade. — 2.  One  who  buys  or  sells  groceries,  or 


commission-merchant 

f?rrdo  ^ 0r  dairy  Produce>  etc.,  on  commission. 
[U.  S.j 

commissionship,  tt.  An  error  for  commission- 
er ship. 

commissive  (ko-mis'iv),  a.  [<  L.  commissus 
(see  commissure ) + - ive .]  Committing. 

Renders  me  justly  responsible  for  my  actions,  omissive 
as  well  as  commissive.  Coleridge,  Rem.,  I.  389. 

A tenant  . . . guilty  of  commissive  waste. 

^ C.  G.  Addison , Contracts,  II.  i.  243. 

commissura  (kom-4-su'ra),  n. ; pi.  commissure 
(-re).  [L. : see  commissure.']  Same  as  commis- 
sure.—commissure  arcuata  posterior,  the  commis- 
sura.basalis  of  Meynert.— Commissura  basalis  of  Mey- 
nert,  a bundle  of  rather  coarse  fibers  lying  above  and  be- 
hind the  other  portions  of  the  optic  chiasma  and  optic 
tracts  of  the  brain,  and  passing  on  either  side  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Luy’s  body.  Also  called  Meynert' s com - 
missure.— Commissura  media,  the  middle  or  soft  com- 
missure of  the  brain  (which  see,  under  commissure) 

commissural  (ko-mis'u-ral),  a.  [=  F.  com- 
missural, < LL.  commissuralis,  < L.  commissura. 
commissure:  see  commissure.']  Connective;  be- 
longing to  or  forming  part  of  a commissure,  or 
a line  or  part  by  which,  other  parts  *are  con- 
nected. See  cut  under  stomatogastric . 

The  several  pairs  of  thoracic  and  abdominal  ganglia  are 
united  by  double  commissural  cords. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  358. 

• ^ucj1  connections  [between  corresponding  ganglia]  con- 
sist of  what  are  called  commissural  fibres.  . . The  word 
commissural  is,  indeed,  sometimes  used  in  a wider  sense 
including  fibres  that  unite  ganglia  of  different  grades.  ’ 
^ H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 11. 

commissure  (kom'i-sur),  n.  [=  F.  commissure 
= Sp.  comisura  = Pg.  commissura  = It.  commes- 
sura,  a joint,  commisura,  symmetry,  fitness,  < L. 
commissura , a joint,  seam,  band,  < commissus,  pp. 
of  committere , put  together,  join:  see  commit.] 

1.  A joint,  seam,  suture,  or  closure;  the  place 
where  two  bodies  or  parts  of  a body  meet  or 
unite.  Specifically  — (a)  In  anat. : (1)  A suture  of  cranial 
bones.  (2)  The  joining  of  the  lips,  eyelids,  etc.,  at  their 
angles.  (3)  See  phrases  below.  ( b ) In  ornith .,  the  line  of 
closure  of  the  mandibles.  See  cut  under  bill. 

Commissure  . . means  the  point  where  the  gape  ends 

behind,  that  is,  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  . . . wheretheap- 
posededgesof  the  mandibles  join  each  other;  but  . . . itis 

loosely  applied  to  the  whole  line  of  closure,  from  true  com- 
missure to  tip  of  the  bill.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  105. 

(c)  In  hot.,  the  face  by 
which  one  carpel  coheres 
to  another,  as  in  the  Um- 
belliferce  ; in  mosses,  the 
line  of  junction  of  two 
cells,  or  of  the  opercu- 
lum and  the  capsule. 

(d)  In  arch.,  the  joint 
between  two  stones, 
formed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  surface  of 
one  to  that  of  another. 

2.  That  which  joins 
or  connects.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  In  anat.,  one 
of  certain  bands  of 
nerve-tissue,  white  or 
gray,  connecting  right 
and  left  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  (6)  In  zool  a 
nerve-cord  connecting  the  larger  ganglia  of  the  nervous 
system.— Anterior  commissure  of  the  brain  (commis- 
sura anterior),  a rounded  cord  of  white  fibers  crossing  in 
front  of  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix.  See  cut  under 
corpus.  Commissure  of  the  flocculus,  the  posterior 
medullary  velum. —Esophageal  commissures.  See 
esophageal  .rmg,  under  esophageal. — Gray  commissure 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  connection  of  the  two  lateral  cres- 
centic masses  of  gray  substance.  See  cut  under  spinal  — 
Great  white  commissure  of  the  brain  (commissura 
magna),  the  corpus  callosum  (which  see,  under  corjms).— 
Meynert’s  commissure.  See  commissura  basalis  un- 
der commissura. — Middle  or  soft  commissure  of  the 
brain  (commissura  media),  a commissure  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  gray  substance,  connecting  the  optic 
thalami  anteriorly  across  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle 
See  cut  under  corpus.— Optic  commissure,  the  chiasm 
of  the  optic  nerves.  See  chiasm.— Posterior  commis- 
sure  of  the  brain  (commissura  posterior),  a flattened 
hand  of  white  substance  connecting  the  optic  thalami  pos- 
teriorly.—Short  commissure,  a part  of  the  inf  error  ver- 
miform process  of  the  cerebellum,  situated  in  the  incisura 
posterior.— Simple  commissure  of  the  cerebellum,  a 
small  lobe  near  the  incisura  posterior.— White  commis- 
sures of  the  spinal  cord,  anterior  and  posterior, 
the  connections  of  the  lateral  masses  of  white  substance! 
one  m front  of,  the  other  behind,  the  gray  commissure 
See  spinal. 

commit  (ko-mit'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  committed, 
ppr.  committing.  [<  ME.  committen  = OP.  corn- 
metre,  P.  commettre  = Pr.  cometre  = Sp."  cometer 
= Pg.  commetter  = It.  commettere,  < L.  commit- 
tere, bring  together,  join,  compare,  commit  (a 
wrong),  incur,  give  in  charge,  etc.,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + mittere,  send:  see  mission,  missile. 
Of  admit,  demit,  emit,  permit,  submit,  etc.]  I 
trans;  1.  To  give  in  trust;  put  into  charge  or 
keeping ; intrust ; surrender ; give  up ; consign : 
with  to  or  unto. 

Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  i trust  also  in  him. 

Ps.  xxxvii.  5. 
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committeeship 


Imi(®ahym  to prisondte  haUe  P°Wer  and  auctorite  to  commitment  (ko-mit ' ment),  n.  [<  commit  + 


Commissure  in  Botany.— Section  of 
Fruit  of  Azthusa,  enlarged. 
a,  a,  line  of  the  commissural  faces  of 
the  two  carpels. 


committe  hym  to  prison. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  400. 
The  temporal  concerns  of  our  family  were  chiefly  com- 
mitted to  my  wife’s  management.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 

2.  To  engage;  involve;  put  or  bring  into  risk 
or  danger  hy  a preliminary  step  or  decision 
which  cannot  be  recalled;  compromise. 

You  might  have  satisfied  every  duty  of  political  friend- 
ship without  committing  the  honour  of  your  sovereign. 

The  general  addressed  letters  to  Gen.  Gates  and  to  Gen! 
Meath,  cautioning  them  against  any  sudden  assent  to  the 
proposal,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  as  commit- 
ting the  faith  of  the  United  States.  Marshall,  Washington. 

3.  To  consign  to  custody  by  official  warrant, 
as  a criminal  or  a lunatic;  specifically,  to  send 
to  prison  for  a short  term  or  for  trial. 

Now  we’ll  go  search  the  taverns,  commit  such 
As  we  find  drinking,  and  be  drunk  ourselves 
With  what  we  take  from  them. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Cure,  iv.  3. 

4.  In  legislation,  to  refer  or  intrust  to  a com- 
mittee or  select  number  of  persons  for  their 
consideration  and  report. 

After  it  has  been  carried  that  it  [the  bill]  should  be 

>3(1  H eponnn  tima  It-  Ir.  J j . . 1 ... 


-ment.]  1.  The  act  of  committing,  (a)  The  act 
of  delivering  in  charge  or  intrusting.  (6)  The  act  of  de- 
livering in  charge  to  the  authorities  of  a prison  ; a sending 
to  or  putting  in  prison,  generally  without  or  preparatory 
to  a formal  trial. 

What  has  the  pris’ner  done?  Say ; what’s  the  cause 
Of  his  commitment  ? Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  10. 

In  this  dubious  interval,  between  tlie  commitment  and 
trial,  a prisoner  ought  to  be  used  with  the  utmost  human- 
ity* Blackstone , Com.,  iv.  22. 

(c)  In  legislation,  the  act  of  referring  or  intrusting  to  a 
committee  for.  consideration : as,  the  commitment  of  a 
petition  or  a bill  for  consideration  and  report. 

The  Parliament . . . which  thought  this  petition  worthy 
not  only  of  receiving,  but  of  voting  to  a commitment. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

(d)  The  act  of  pledging  or  engaging  one’s  self : as,  the 
writer  s commitment  to  the  theory  of  spontaneous  genera- 
/ wpi.  t^8861186  committal  is  more  commonly  used.] 

(e)  The  act  of  perpetrating  ; commission.  Clarendon. 

2.  A written  order  of  a court  directing  that 
some  one  be  confined  in  prison : formerly  more 
often  termed  a mittimus . 
committable  (ko-mit' a-bl),  a.  [X  commit  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  committed.  South . 

JJ.l  ( lm-TYvit/al  CO  r/  slfMVinnnan-f 


a L nas  ueen  carried  tnat  it  [the  hill]  should  be  v^apaoie  01  Den 

t^asele'cTco^  i,e„  referred  either  committal  (ko-mit'al),  n.  [<  commit  + -at] 

Tfhe+llaet  in  any  of  the  senses 


ot  tne  verb;  commitment;  commission:  as, 
the  committal  of  a trust  to  a person,  of  a body 
to  the  grave,  of  a criminal  to  prison ; the  or  a 
committal  (compromising,  betrayal,  exposure) 
of  one’s  self.  [In  all  uses  but  the  last  commit- 
ment or  commission  is  more  common.] 

The  objection  to  a premature  [disclosure]  ...  of  a plan 
by  the  National  Executive  consists  of  the  danger  of  com- 
mittals on  points  which  could  be  more  safely  left  to  fur- 
ther developments.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  429. 


,,  , , ~ ^-vo'Iaaaiac  it  careiuny,  or 

the  whole  House  goes  into  committee,  or  sits  to  look  into 
it  phrase  by  phrase.  A.  Buckland,  Nat.  Institutions,  p.  28. 

5.  To  memorize;  learn  by  heart : a shortened 
colloquial  form  of  the  phrase  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory: as,  have  you  committed  your  speech? — 6. 

To  do  or  perform  (especially  something  rep! 
rehensible,  wrong,  inapt,  etc.);  perpetrate:  as, 
to  commit  murder,  treason,  felony,  or  trespass; 
to  commit  a blunder  or  a solecism. 

And  now  the  Prince’s  Followers  themselves  come  to  he  uier  ueveiopmencs. 

a Grievance,  who  relying  upon  their  Master,  commit  many  ...  ,, 

tltrages.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  85.  COlUIUittee  (ko-lmt  e),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  C0- 

myte  (also  comyt  for  comyte,  < AF.  * comite,  * co- 
mite), irreg.  < L.  committere  (>E.  commit)  + F. 
-d,  E.  -eel.  Hence  F.  comite  — D.  comite  = Q-. 
commute,  etc.,  a committee.  The  analogical  F. 
form  is  commis,  committee,  a clerk  (see  comrnis ), 
< ML.  commissus,  a commissioner,  deputy,  etc., 
prob.  pp.  of  L.  committere : see  commit.  ] 1 . One 
or  more  individuals  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
person  or  estate  of  another,  as  a lunatic,  an  im- 
becile, an  inebriate,  or  an  infant  in  law,  is  com- 
mitted by  the  judge  of  a competent  court.  The 
committee  commonly  consists  of  one  person,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished as  a committee  of  the  person,  of  the  estate,  or  of 
the  person  and  estate,  according  to  the  subject  or  subjects 
of  custody.  In  some  cases  the  two  functions  are  combined 
m one  committee,  and  in  others  they  are  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent committees. 

2.  One  or  more  persons  elected  or  appointed 
to  attend  to  any  matter  or  business  referred  to 
them,  as  by  a legislative  body,  a court,  corpo- 
ration, society,  etc.— Committee  of  the  whole,  a 
committee  of  a legislative  body  consisting  of  all  the  mem- 
hers  sitting  in  a deliberative  rather  than  a legislative  char- 
acter,  for  formal  consultation  and  preliminary  consider- 
atmn  of  matters  awaiting  legislative  action.  A special 
presiding  officer  for  the  occasion  is  usually  appointed,  and 
parliamentary  and  standing  rules  may  be  less  rigidly  ap- 
plied. The  full  title  of  the  committee  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  is  “Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  upon  the  State  of  the  Union.”— Committees  of 
correspondence.  See  correspondence. — Joint  commit- 
tee, a committee  composed  of  two  or  more  committees 
representing  as  many  different  bodies,  appointed  to  con- 
fer together  for  the  purpose  of  composing  differences  or 
of  agreeing  upon  joint  action  in  some  matter.  Joint  com- 
mittees are  of  special  importance  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  legislatures  when  the  two 
houses  disagree  in  regard  to  some  measure.  — Riding 
committee,  a visiting  committee.  [Scotch.] 

For  several  years  the  wishes  of  congregations  were  ig- 
nored;  wherever  the  presbytery  refused  to  appoint  at  the 
will  of  the  assembly,  a riding  committee,  often  assisted 
by  military  force,  carried  out  the  decision. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  685. 
Select  committee,  a committee  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  a particular  subject.  — Standing  commit- 
tee, a permanent  committee,  as  of  a legislature,  society 
etc.,  intended  to  consider  all  matters  within  an  appointed 
sphere.  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
State  legislatures  the  system  of  standing  committees  pre- 
oaa  are  aboufc  40  such  committees  in  the  United 

States  Senate  and  about  50  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, consisting  of  not  less  than  3 members,  and,  except  in 
a few  cases,  not  more  than  15.  The  most  important  com- 
mittees of  the  House  are  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  deals  with  taxes,  customs,  and  all  other  rev- 
enues of  the  government,  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, in  which  the  principal  appropriation  bills  origi- 
nate. Each  house  has  also  certain  select  committees,  but 
they  are  not  important.  All  bills  introduced  into  either 
branch  of  Congress,  and  the  estimates  for  the  needed  ap- 
propriations for  the  different  executive  departments  are 
referred  to  their  appropriate  committees,  examined* and 

fflvnmhlv  4-r.  At,-  tt - . . i 


outrages. 

And  it  is  to  be  believed  that  he  who  commits  the  same 
crime  often,  and  without  necessity,  cannot  but  do  it  with 
some  kind  of  pleasure.  Dry  den,  Orig.  and  ^rog.  of  Satire. 

7f.  To  join  or  put  together  unfitly  or  heteroge- 
neously; match  improperly  or  incongruously; 
confound:  a Latinism.  [Rare.] 

* ‘ ‘ ^oes  Fhilopolis  . . . commit  the  opponent 
with  the  respondent?  Dr.  II.  More , Divine  Dialogues. 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
W ith  Midas  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  viii. 
8.  To  engage  (parties)  as  opponents  or  com- 
petitors ; match ; hring  into  contest ; involve 
in  hostility  (with).  N.  E.  D. 

?u}ty.C01^inill1l'ed» in  tew,  committed  to  prison  for  trial 
m distinction  from  detention  for  examination  preliminary 
to  such  commitment.— To  commit  one’s  self,  (a)  To 
intrust  one  s self ; surrender  one’s  self : with  to. 

A kinde  of  Swine  which,  . . . being  hunted,  commit 
themselues  quickly  to  the  water. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  835. 

They  committed  themselves  unto  the  sea.  Acts  xxvii.  40. 
(&)  To  speak  or  act  in  such  a manner  as  virtually  to  bind 
one  s self  to  a certain  line  of  conduct,  or  to  the  approval 
of  a certain  opinion  or  course  of  action:  as,  he  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  support  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government ; avoid  committing  yourself. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  in  the  power  of  the  embassador, 
without  committing  himself  or  his  government,  to  animate 
the  zeal  of  the  Opposition  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
England.  QIacaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

To  commit  to  memory,  to  learn  by  heart ; memorize. 

Syn.  1.  Intrust,  Confide,  Commit,  Consign,  agree  in  gen- 
eral in  expressing  a transfer  from  the  care  or  keeping  of 
one  to  that  of  another.  To  intrust  is  to  give  to  another  in 
trust,  to  put  into  another’s  care  with  confidence  in  him 
Confide  is  still  more  expressive  of  trust  or  confidence  es- 
pecially in.  the  receiver’s  discretion  or  integrity ; the  word 
is  now  used  most  of  secrets,  but  may  be  used  more  wide- 
ly. Commit  implies  some  measure  of  formality  in  the  act ; 
it  is  the  most  general  of  these  words.  Consign  implies  still 
greater  formality  in  the  surrender:  as,  to  consign  goods  to 
a person  for  sale ; to  consign  the  dead  to  the  grave.  To 
consign  seems  the  most  final  as  an  act ; to  commit  stands 
next  to  it  in  this  respect. 

But  a case  may  arise,  in  which  the  government  is  no 
longer  safe  in  the  hands  to  which  it  has  been  intrusted. 

E*  Webster,  Speech,  Oct.  12,  1832. 

Ilappy  will  it  be  for  England  if  . . . her  interests  be 
confided  to  men  for  whom  history  has  not  recorded  the 
long  senes  of  human  crimes  and  follies  in  vain. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

,,  The  King  is  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  committed  to 
the  Custody  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  112. 

He  himself  [William  Penn],  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  was 
consigned  to  a long  and  close  imprisonment  in  the  tower. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  II.  114. 
II.  intrans.  If.  To  commit  adultery. 

Commit  not  with  man’s  sworn  spouse.  Shak. , Lear,  iii.  4. 


* , -x.  f v,  — * wimumccB,  cAauiiueu,  ill 

m,  , Is  . , VYiittcGYUGYi  (-men).  A.  member  of  a coTnrmttpfi 

That  power  of  committing  which  the  people  ancientlv  pommiHon  m/vm  *V7-  ..  C ° Amitree- 

loved  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  exeS  is  now  at  Cp^^ee-rOOm  (ko-mit'e-rom),  tt.  A room 
least  when  employed  against  libellers,  the  most  unpopu-  111  wmcn  a committee  holds  its  meetings, 
lar  power  in  the  Constitution.  * committeeship  (ko-mit 'e-ship),  tt.  [<  committee 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist,  + -ship.']  The  office  of  a committee.  Milton. 


committent 

committent  (ko-mit ' ent),  n.  [<  L.  commit- 
ten(t-)s,  ppr.  of  committere,  commit : see  com- 
mit.] One  who  commits  a matter  or  matters 
into  the  care  or  charge  of  another ; a commit- 
tor. 

committer  (ko-mit'er),  n.  1.  One  who  com- 
mits. ( a ) One  who  intrusts  something  or  some  person  to 
the  care  of  another.  See  committor.  ( b ) One  who  does 
or  perpetrates  : as,  a committer  of  sacrilege.  Martin. 

Thus  would  the  Elements  wash  themselves  cleane  from 
it  [sin]  and  the  committers  thereof. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  40. 

Specifically — 2f.  A fornicator;  an  adulterer. 

If  all  committers  stood  in  a rank,  they’d  make  a lane  in 
which  your  shame  might  dwell. 

Dekker  and  Middleton , Honest  Whore. 

committiblet  (ko-mit' i-bl),  a.  [<  commit  + 
-ible.  According  to  present  E.  use,  the  form 
should  he  committable.]  That  may  be  com- 
mitted. 

Mistakes  committible.  Sir  T.  Browne, Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  12. 

committing  (ko-mit'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  com- 
mit, v.]  In  law,  authorized  to  commit  to  prison. 
— Committing  magistrate,  one  whose  duty  it  is,  on 
probable  evidence,  to  commit  accused  persons  for  trial  by 
a higher  court,  or  to  require  suitable  bail  for  their  ap- 
pearance. 

committor  (ko-mit' or),  n.  [<  commit  + -or.] 
Same  as  committer,  but  in  this  spelling,  specifi- 
cally, a judge  who  commits  a person  of  unsound 
mind  to  the  custody  of  another ; the  lord  chan- 
cellor when  so  acting.  [Eng.] 

commix  (ko-miks'),u.  t.  or  i.  [<  ME.  commixen, 
comixen,  < com-  + mixen,  E.  mix,  after  equiv.  L. 
commiscere,  pp.  commixtus,  commistus,  < com-, 
together,  + miscere  = E.  mix,  q.  v.  Cf.  com- 
mingle.]  To  mix  or  mingle ; blend. 

Yeve  hem  [thrushes]  figges  grounde 
Comyxt  with  flour  to  make  hem  faat  and  rounde. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 

I have  written  against  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
frogs  in  the  clouds,  or  on  the  earth  out  of  dust  and  rain- 
water commixed.  Pay,  Works  of  Creation. 

Boldly  commixing  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  J.  Baillie. 

commixationt  (kom-ik-sa'shon),  n.  [<  commix 
+ -ation.]  Mingling;  commixture. 

Tile  trim  commixation 
Of  confus’d  fancies,  full  of  alteration, 

Makes  til’  vnderstanding  dull. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

commixiont  (ko-mik'shon),  n.  An  improper 
form  of  commixtion. 

commixtion  (ko-miks'chon),  n.  [<  ME.  comix- 
tioun  = OF.  commistion,' later  commixtion,  F. 
commixtion  = Sp.  comistion,  conmistion  = Pg. 
commistao  = It.  commistione,  < LL.  commix- 
tio(n-),  commistio(n-),  < L.  commiscere,  pp.  com- 
mixtus, commistus : see  commix.]  1 . Mixture ; 
a blending,  uniting,  or  combining  of  different 
ingredients  in  one  mass  or  compound. 

Tlierfore  it lieelith  pertigtiy  the  contynuel feuere  ; name- 
ly  with  commixtioun  of  the  5 essence  of  gold  and  peerle. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  FumivaU),  p.  21. 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so 
That  thou  could’st  say — “ This  hand  is  Grecian  all, 
And  this  is  Trojan.”  Shak .,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 

The  whispered  Agnus  Dei  prefaced  the  commixtion  of 
the  third  part  of  the  Host  with  the  consecrated  wine. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 
2.  In  Scots  law,  the  blending  of  substances  be- 
longing to  different  proprietors,  as  two  parcels 
of  corn,  giving  rise  to  certain  questions  regard- 
ing rights  of  property. 

commixture  (ko-miks'tur),  n.  [=  It.  commistu- 
ra,  < L.  commixtura,  commistura,  < commiscere, 
commix:  see  commix,  and ct.  mixture.]  1.  The 
act  of  mixing ; the  state  of  being  mingled ; the 
blending  or  joining  of  ingredients  in  one  mass 
or  compound ; mingling ; incorporation. 

The  commixture  of  any  thing  that  is  more  oily  or  sweet. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  The  mass  formed  by  mixing  or  blending 
different  things ; a composition ; a compound. 

Some  apprehended  a purifying  virtue  in  fire,  refining 
the  grosser  commixture.  Sir  T.  Browne , TJrn -burial,  i. 

3.  Eccles.,  in  both  the  Greek  and  the  Western 
Church  since  early  times,  the  rite  of  putting  a 
particle  of  the  consecrated  bread  or  host  into 
the  chalice,  an  act  emblematic  of  the  reunion 
of  body  and  soul  at  the  resurrection. 

This  commixture  [of  the  bread  and  wine],  if  not  abso- 
lutely primitive,  is  at  least  of  very  venerable  antiquity. 
In  the  West  we  find  it  recognized  by  the  most  ancient 
Missals ; by  the  Council  of  Orange,  A.  D.  441 ; and  by  the 
fourth  of  Toledo.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  520. 

commodate  (kom'o-dat),  n.  [=  F.  commodat 
= Sp.  comodato  = Pg.  It.  commodato,  < LL. 
commodatum,  a loan,  orig.  neut.  of  commodatus, 
pp.  of  L.  commodare,  make  fit,  adapt,  accom- 
modate, lend  to,  < commodus,  fit:  see  commo- 
dious.] In  law,  a species  of  loan,  gratuitous  on 
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the  part  of  the  lender,  by  which  the  borrower  is 
obliged  to  restore  the  identical  thing  which  was 
lent,  in  the  condition  in  which  he  received  it. 

commodationt  (kom-o-da'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  com- 
modatio(n-),  < L.  commodare,  adapt : see  commo- 
date.] Convenience ; utility ; adaptation  for 
use.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

commode  (ko-mod'),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  commode, 
commodious,  accommodating,  kind,  < L.  com- 
modus, convenient:  see  commodious.]  I.f  a. 
Accommodating;  obliging. 

So,  sir,  am  I not  very  commode  to  you? 

Cibber,  Provoked  Husband,  iv. 

ii.  n.  [<  F.  commode,  a particular  use  of  the 
adj.]  1.  A large  and  high  head-dress,  mount- 
ed on  a frame  of  wire,  covered  with  silk,  lace, 
bows  of  ribbon,  etc.,  worn  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth. 

A niceness  that  wou’d  as  ill  become  me  as  ...  a high 
commode  a lean  Face.  Southern,  Maid’s  East  Prayer,  ii. 

When  we  say  of  a AVoman,  she  has  a fine,  a long,  or  a 
good  Head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her  Commode. 

Spectator,  Ho.  265. 

2.  Any  piece  of  furniture  containing  drawers 
and  shelves  for  holding  clothes,  handy  articles, 
tools,  etc. 

Old  commodes  of  rudely  carved  oak. 

JBulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  iv.  10. 

3.  A small  piece  of  furniture  containing  a 
chamber-pot  below  and  a drawer  and  shelf 
above,  and  conveniently  arranged  in  a bedroom 
lor  necessary  purposes  ; a close-stool. — 4f.  A 
procuress ; a bawd.  Foote. 

commodelyt  (ko-mod'li),  adv.  Conveniently. 

It  will  fall  in  very  commodely  between  my  parties. 

Walpole,  Letters  (1759),  II.  103. 

You  found  the  whole  garden  filled  with  masks,  and 
spread  with  tents,  which  remained  all  night  very  com- 
modely. Walpole,  Letters  (1749),  II.  289. 

commodious  (ko-mo'di-us),  a.  [<  ME.  commo- 
dious, < ML.  commodiosus,  useful,  < L.  commo- 
dum,  a useful  thing,  convenience,  prop.  neut. 
of  commodus  (>  It.  commodo  = Sp.  edmodo  = 
Pg.  commodo  = F.  commode,  > E.  commode,  q. 
v.),  useful,  fit,  convenient,  < com-,  with,  accord- 
ing to,  + modus,  measure : see  mode.]  If.  Bene- 
ficial; helpful;  useful;  favorable. 

Thai  sayen  the  pyne  unto  all  thing  under  sowe  [sown  un- 
der  it] 

Is  commodious.  Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  213. 

Wine  and  many  things  else  commodious  for  mankind. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  vi.  5. 

Long  sojourning  ...  of  the  . . . army  at  Newcastle, 
for  lack  of  commodious  winds. 

Exp.  in  Scotland  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  115). 

2.  Suitable;  fit;  proper;  convenient;  becom- 
ing: in  a general  sense. 

He  [the  sphere]  conteyneth  in  him  the  commodious  de- 
scription of  euery  other  figure,  & for  his  ample  capacitie 
doth  resemble  the  world  or  vniuers. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  81. 

If  they  think  we  ought  to  prove  the  ceremonies  commo- 
dious, they  do  greatly  deceive  themselves. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  § 4. 

3.  Affording  good  accommodation;  convenient 
and  roomy ; suitable  and  spacious : as,  a com- 
modious dwelling ; a commodious  harbor. 

An  antiquated  but  commodious  manor-house. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  16. 
= Syn.  Convenient,  suitable,  St,  proper,  useful,  comfort- 
able. 

commodiously  (ko-mo'di-us-li),  adv.  1.  So  as 
to  be  commodious:  as,  a house  commodiously 
constructed. — 2+.  Suitably;  usefully;  service- 
ably; conveniently. 

Eke  se  thi  lande 

Be  bering,  and  commodiously  stande. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 

Wisdom  may  have  framed  one  and  the  same  thing  to 
serve  commodiously  for  divers  ends. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  § 42. 

On  the  South  side  was  a piece  of  plank  supported  by  a 
Post,  which  we  understood  was  the  Reading  Desk,  just  by 
which  was  a little  hole  commodiously  broke  thro’  the  Wall 
to  give  light  to  the  Reader. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  8. 

3f.  Agreeably;  comfortably. 

We  need  not  fear 

To  pass  commodiously  this  life,  sustain’d 
By  him  with  many  comforts. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1083. 

commodiousness  (ko-mo'di-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  commodious ; suitable- 
ness for  its  purpose ; convenience ; fitness : as, 
the  commodiousness  of  a house. 

The  commodiousness  of  the  harbour. 

Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 

commoditablet  (ko-mod'i-ta-bl),  a.  [Irreg.  for 
commodity  + -able.]  Fit  for  purchase  or  sale. 
Joseph,  Richardson,  quoted  by  F.  Hall. 
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commodity  (ko-mod'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  commodities 
(-tiz).  [<  F.  commodity  = Pr.  comoditat  = Sp. 

comodidad  = Pg.  commodidade  = It.  comodita, 
convenience,  commodity,  < L.  commodita{t-)s, 
fitness,  convenience,  ML.  commodity  (merchan- 
dise), \ commodus,  fit,  convenient:  see  commo- 
dious. ] It.  Accommodation ; convenience ; 
suitableness;  commodiousness. 

It  being  also  no  smalle  Comodity  that  the  nobility  of 
England  shalbe  therby  in  their  youthes  brought  vp  in  ami- 
ty and  acquintaunce. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  L 11. 

Travellers  turn  out  of  the  highway,  drawn  either  by  the 
commodity  of  a footpath,  or  the  delicacy  or  the  freshness 
of  the  fields.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

For  commoditie  of  river  and  water  for  that  purpose, 
there  is  no  where  better. 

Quoted  in  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  152. 

2f.  Profit;  advantage;  interest. 

Their  ordinances  were  framed  for  the  “ better  relief  and 
comodytie  of  the  porer  sorte.” 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  cxxxi. 

They  knew  that  howsoever  men  may  seek  their  own 
commodity,  yet  if  this  were  done  with  injury  unto  others, 
kit  was  not>to  be  suffered.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  § 10. 

I will  turn  diseases  to  commodity. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 
3.  That  which  is  useful ; anything  that  is  use- 
ful, convenient,  or  serviceable;  particularly, 
an  article  of  merchandise;  anything  movable 
that  is  a subject  of  trade  or  of  acquisition. 
Dyuers  comedytees  that  comyn  of  the  shepe 
Causythe  no  werre,  what  so  men  Iangylle  or  muse. 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  20. 

Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  3. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Commodity  I rank  all  those 
advantages  which  our  senses  owe  to  nature. 

Emerson,  Nature. 

This  tax  . . . included  all  freeholders  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,  services,  annuities,  offices,  fees,  profits,  or 
commodities  within  the  kingdom  to  the  yearly  value  of 
20s.  clear  of  charge,  commodity  being  a wide  term  to  in- 
clude any  interest,  advantage  or  profit. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  127. 

4f.  Distribution  of  wares ; parcel ; supply. 

Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a 
beard!  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  1. 

Commodity  of  brown  paper t,  a phrase  much  used  by 
the  old  dramatists  to  signify  worthless  goods  taken  in  part 
satisfaction  for  a bond  or  obligation  by  needy  persons  who 
borrowed  money  of  usurers. 

Here’s  young  master  Rash ; he’s  in  [prison]  for  a com- 
modity of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger ; nine  score  and 
seventeen  pounds.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 

= Syn.  Merchandise,  Goods,  etc.  See  property. 
commodore  (kom'o-dor),  v.  [Appar.  a corrup- 
tion of  Sp.  comendador  (=  Pg.  commendador),  a 
knight,  commander,  superior  of  a monastery,  = 
It.  comandatore  = F.  commandeur,  OF.  comman- 
deor,  > ME.  commaundour,  E.  commander,  q.  v. 
F.  commodore  is  from  E.]  1.  An  officer  in  the 

navy  next  in  rank  below  a rear-admiral  and 
above  a captain.  In  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
(in  which  the  office  was  first  created  in  1862)  a commo- 
dore ranked  with  a brigadier-gen  oral  in  the  army,  ami  might 
command  a division  or  a squadron,  or  be  chief  of  staff  of  a 
naval  force  commanded  by  an  admiral  or  a vice-  or  rear-ad- 
miral; or  he  might  command  ships  of  thefirstclass,  or  naval 
stations.  The  rank  was  abolished  in  1899.  In  the  British 
navy  the  rank  of  commodore  is  a temporary  one,  and  of  two 
kinds,  of  which  the  first  conveys  authority  over  a captain 
in  tile  same  ship,  while  the  second  does  not.  The  former 
gives  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a rear-admiral ; the 
latter,  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a captain.  They  both 
carry  distinguishing  pennants.  Abbreviated  Com. 

2.  By  courtesy  or  by  extension — (a)  The  senior 
captain  when  three  or  more  ships  of  war  are 
cruising  in  company.  Before  1862  captains  in  the 
United  States  Navy  commanding  or  having  commanded 
squadrons  were  recognized  as  commodores  by  courtesy. 
( b ) The  senior  captain  of  a line  of  merchant 
vessels,  (c)  The  president  of  a yachting-club 
or  of  an  organization  of  boat-clubs.  (4)  The 
convoy  or  leading  ship  in  a fleet  of  merchant- 
men, which  carries  a light  in  her  top  to  con- 
duct the  other  ships. 

commodulationt  (ko-mod-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
commodulatio(n-),  < coin-  (intensive)  + modu- 
latiofn-),  proportion:  see  modulation.]  Pro- 
portion. 

If  they  hold  that  symmetric  and  commodulatwn  (as 
Vitruvius  calls  it)  which  they  ought,  from  the  proportion 
of  the  head,  the  hand,  ...  or  the  least  bone  may  the  di- 
mensions'of  the  whole  body  be  infallibly  collected. 

BakewiU,  Apology,  p.  190. 

commoignet,  n.  [OP.,  also  commoine,  < ML.  as 
if  *commonius,  equiv.  to  comrmnachus,  < L.  com-, 
together,  + LL.  monachus  (also  *monms,  > F. 
moine),  a monk:  see  monk.]  A monk  of  the 
same  convent.  Selden. 

commolitiont  (kom-6-lish'qn),  n.  [<  ML.  *com- 
molitio(n-),  < commolere,  pp.  commolitus,  grind 
together,  demolish,  < L.  com-,  together,  + mo- 
lere,  pp.  molitus,  grind:  see  mill1,  and  of,  amolish, 
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demolish,  demolition.']  The  act  of  grinding  to- 
gether. Sir  T.  Browne. 
common  (kom'on),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  comon,  co- 
mun,  comoun,  comen,  comyn,  less  frequently  com- 
mun,  commune,  < OF.  comun,  commun,  F.  commun, 
m.,  commune,  f.  ( commune , f.,  also  as  a noun: 
see  common,  n. , and  commune 2,  n.),  — Pr.  comun, 
como  = Sp.  comun  = Pg.  commum  = It.  commune, 
< I..  communis,  O L.  comoinis,  common,  general, 
universal;  of  uncertain  formation:  perhaps  < 
corn-,  together,  + * munis,  bound;  cf.  munis, 
obliging,  ready  to  be  of  service,  immunis,  in- 
munis, OL.  inmcenis,  not  bound,  exempt  (>  ult. 
E.  immunity),  munus  ( muner -),  OL.  mcenus,  ser- 
vice, duty,  obligation  (>ult.  E.  munerate,  remu- 
nerate), mcenia,  walls,  bulwarks,  munire,  OL. 
mcenire,  wall  about,  defend  (>  ult.  E.  muniment, 
munition,  eta.).  In  another  view  L.  communists 
prop,  comunis,  OL.  comoinis  (as  above),  < com-, 
together,  + unus,  OL.  oinos  = E.  one.  In  either 
view  the  L.  is  usually  regarded  as  cognate  with 
the  equiv.  Teut.  word:  Goth,  gamains  = OHG. 
gimeini,  MHG.  gemeine,  G.  gemein  = D.  gemeen  - 
AS.  gemcene,  ME.  mene,  E.  mean,  common;  but 
the  kinship  of  L.  com-  with  Teut.  ga-,  ge-,  and 
still  more  the  survival  into  Teut.  of  the  full  form 
gam-,  as  required  by  the  second  view,  are  doubt- 
ful. See  i-  and  mean2.  Hence  (from  L.  com- 
munis), besides  common,  commune1,  v.,  com- 
mune2,  n.,  communicate,  etc.]  I.  a.  I.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  all — that  is,  to  all  the  human 
race,  or  to  all  in  a given  country,  region,  or 
locality ; being  a general  possession  or  right ; 
of  a public  nature  or  character. 

The  comyn  weele,  welfare,  and  prosperite  of  the  seid 
cite,  accordynge  to  the  kyngs  laives,  alwey  kept  and  for- 
*cyn.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  407. 

Such  actions  as  the  common  good  requireth. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  § 10, 

The  common  air.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

One  writes  that  “ Other  friends  remain,” 

That  “Loss  is  common  to  the  race.” 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  vi. 

Then  there  was  the  common  land  held  as  separate  prop- 
erty, not  by  single  owners,  but  by  communities,  something 
like  the  lands  of  colleges  and  other  corporations  at  the 
present  day,  and  as  land  is  still  held  by  village  communi- 
ties  in  India  and  the  eastern  Slavonic  countries  of  Europe. 

F.  Pollock,  Laud  Laws,  p.  20. 

I’d  not  hate  one  nail’s  breadth  of  the  honest  truth, 
though  I were  sure  the  whole  edition  of  my  work  would 
be  bought  up  and  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  of  Con- 
necticut. Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  219. 

Such  a man  as  Emerson  belongs  to  no  one  town  or  prov- 
ince or  continent ; he  is  the  common  property  of  mankind. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xvi. 

2.  Pertaining  equally  to,  or  proceeding  equally 
from,  two  or  more;  joint:  as,  life  and  sense 
are  common  to  man  and  beast ; it  was  done  by 
common  consent  of  the  parties. 

And  comen  to  a conseille  for  here  comune  profit. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Prol.,  1.  148. 

The  kynge  Arthur  hem  departed  [divided  them]  by  com- 
on assent  of  alle  the  Barouns  after  thei  were  of  astate  or 
degre.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  603. 

One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike, 

And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abhorr’d  alike. 

Dryden,  To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham,  1.  6. 

3.  Of  frequent  or  usual  occurrence ; not  excep- 
tional; usual;  habitual. 

Hit  is  siker  [sure],  for  sothe,  and  a sagh  [saying]  comyn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2075. 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A strain  of  rareness.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

The  commonest  operations  in  nature.  Swift. 

4.  Not  distinguished  from  the  majority  of  oth- 
ers ; of  persons,  belonging  to  the  general  mass ; 
not  notable  for  rank,  ability,  etc.;  of  things, 
not  of  superior  excellence ; ordinary : as,  a com- 
mon soldier ; the  common  people ; common  food 
or  clothing. 

Ac  ich  wol  drynke  of  no  dich  . . . 

Bote  of  comune  coppes  [cups]. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  409. 

The  common  People  are  no  less  to  be  feared  for  their 
Number,  than  the  Nobility  for  their  Greatness. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  24. 

The  common  matter-of-fact  world  of  sense  and  sight. 

Dr.  Caird. 

5f.  Of  the  common  people. 

In  kynges  court  and  in  comune  court. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iii.  22. 
6.  Trite;  hackneyed;  commonplace;  low;  in- 
ferior; vulgar;  coarse. 

Sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cii. 

7f.  At  the  disposal  of  all ; prostitute. 

You  talk  of  women 

That  are  not  worth  the  favour  of  a common  one. 

Fletcher,  Wild  goose  Chase,  ii.  3. 

A dame  who  herself  was  common.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange, 
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8.  Not  sacred  or  sanctified;  ceremonially  un- 
clean. 

Nothing  common  or  unclean  hath  at  any  time  entered 
into  my  mouth.  Acts  xi.  8. 

9.  In  gram. : (a)  Both  masculine  and  feminine ; 
optionally  masculine  or  feminine:  said  of  a 
word,  in  a language  generally  distinguishing 
masculine  and  feminine,  which  is  capable  of 
use  as  either,  (b)  Used  indifferently  to  desig- 
nate any  individual  of  a class ; appellative ; not 
proper : as,  a common  noun : opposed  to  proper 
(which  see). — 10.  In  pros.,  either  long  or  short ; 
of  doubtful  or  variable  quantity : as,  a common 
vowel;  a common  syllable.  Ill  ancient  prosody  a 
common  syllable  is  generally  one  containing  a short  vowel 
in  weak  position  (see  position),  as  the  penult  of  alacHs , 
feminine  of  aldcer.  In  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  poetry 
the  last  syllable  of  a verse  or  period  is  common — that  is, 
can  be  either  long  or  short,  no  matter  which  quantity  is 
required  by  the  meter. 

11.  In  anat.:  (a)  Not  peculiar  or  particular; 
not  specialized  or  differentiated:  as,  the  com- 
mon integument  of  the  body.  (&)  Forming  or 
formed  by  other  more  particular  parts:  as, 
the  common  carotid  or  common  iliac  artery,  as 
distinguished  from  the  internal  and  external  ar- 
teries of  the  same  name ; the  common  trunk  of  a 
nerve,  as  distinguished  from  its  branches;  the 
common  origin  of  the  coracobrachialis  muscle 
and  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  muscle — that 
is,  the  origin  which  they  have  in  common. — 12. 
In  entom.,  continuous  on  two  united  surfaces: 
said  of  (a)  lines  and  marks  which  pass  in  an 
uninterrupted  manner  from  the  anterior  to  the 
posterior  wings  when  both  are  extended,  or  of 
(5)  marks  or  processes  on  the  two  elytra  which 

when  closed  appear  as  one Book  of  Common 

Prayer.  See  prayer-book.— Common  accident,  in  logic, 
a character  or  a predicate  which  always  or  nearly  always 
is  found  in  a certain  kind  of  subject. — Common  assur- 
ances, the  legal  evidence  of  the  transfer  of  the  title  to 
property,  as  deeds  or  wills.— Common  bail.  See  bail‘d, 
3. — Common  barrator.  See  barrator,  6.— Common 
Bench t,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. — Common  black. 
See  black. — Common  bud,  in  bot.,  a bud  which  is  at  once 
a leaf-bud  and  a flower-bud. — Common  carrier.  See 
carrier^,  2.— Common  centering.  See  centering 2.— 
Common  chord.  See  chord. — Common  council.  See 
council.—  Common-councilman.  See  councilman.— 
Common  dialect  (of  Greek),  specifically,  the  form  of 
ancient  Greek  spoken  and  written  by  the  educated  classes 
in  Greece  and  other  countries  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Also  called  the  Hellenic  dialect,  and  distin- 
guished on  the  one  hand  from  pure  Attic,  which  it  ap- 
proached more  or  less  closely,  and  on  the  other  from  the 
Alexandrian  and  other  local  or  Hellenistic  dialects.  The 
writings  of  Aristotle  mark  the  transition  from  Attic  to  the 
common  dialect,  and  Polybius  is  the  earliest  writer  of  note 
who  employs  it.  Authors  who  exerted  themselves  to  re- 
store the  common  dialect  as  far  as  possible  to  the  pure 
Attic  standard  are  called  Atticists.  After  the  fourth  cen- 
tury A.  D.  the  common  dialect  changed  gradually  into 
Byzantine  Greek. — Common  diligence.  See  diligence.— 
Common  divisor.  See  divisor.—  Common  field.  (Gen- 
erally in  the  plural.)  (a)  The  arable  land  of  an  ancient 
village  community.  Such  fields  were  divided  into  three 
long  narrow  strips  separated  by  balks  of  turf  about  three 
feet  wide,  and  the  strips,  though  allotted  to  several  own- 
ership, were  cultivated  or  at  least  plowed  by  cooperation. 
(b)  In  those  parts  of  the  southern  United  States  which 
were  formerly  a province  of  France,  small  tracts  of  land, 
usually  from  one  to  three  yards  in  width  by  forty  in  length 
and  fenced  in,  which  were  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants 

of  villages.— Common  gaming-house,  common  gam- 
bling-house, a building  or  structure,  or  a part  of  a build- 
ing or  structure,  kept  as  a place  of  resort  for  the  purpose 
of  gaming.  The  keeping  of  such  a place  is  a criminal  of- 
fense. In  order  to  meet  various  devices  to  evade  the  letter 
of  the  law,  the  statutory  definitions  are  usually  minute, 
specifying  a great  variety  of  detail.  The  essential  features 
of  all  or  nearly  all  laws  against  common  gaming-houses 
consist  in  the  prohibition  of  maintaining  a place  of  shel- 
ter in  any  degree  accessible  to  the  public,  whether  open  to 
all  who  come  or  only  to  a select  or  favored  few,  as  a place 
of  resort  for  the  purpose  of  gaming.  See  gaming.—  Com- 
mon good,  in  Scots  law,  in  its  widest  sense,  all  the  property 
of  a corporation  over  which  the  magistrates  have  a power 
of  administration  solely  for  behoof  of  the  corporation. — 
Common  land,  loosely,  land  owned  in  severalty  but  used 
in  common ; more  strictly,  land  owned  by  the  community, 
and,  not  being  appropriated  for  the  time  to  cultivation  by 
any  individual,  used  as  waste  or  open  land  for  common 
pasturage.  See  II.,  3.— Common  law.  (a)  In  its  most 
general  sense,  the  system  of  law  in  force  among  English- 
speaking  peoples,  and  derived  from  England,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  civil  or  Roman  law  and  the  canon  or  ecclesi- 
astical law.  (b)  More  appropriately,  the  parts  of  the  former 
system  which  do  not  rest  for  their  authority  on  any  subsist- 
ing express  legislative  act ; the  unwritten  law.  In  this  sense 
common  law  consists  in  those  principles  and  rules  which  are 
gathered  from  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases,  from  the  opin- 
ions of  text- writers  and  commentators,  and  from  popular 
usage  and  custom,  in  contradistinction  to  statute  law.  (c) 
More  narrowly,  that  part  of  the  system  just  defined  which 
was  recognized  and  administered  by  the  king’s  justices,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  modifications  introduced  by  the 
chancellors  as  rules  of  equity  in  restraint  or  enlargement  of 
the  customary  and  statutory  law  (see  equity),  and,  in  respect 
of  procedure,  in  contradistinction  to  the  code  practice.— 
Common-law  procedure  acts,  three  English  statutes  of 
1852, 1854,  and  1860  which  simplified  the  forms  of  process, 
pleading,  and  practice  in  the  superior  courts.—  Common 
long  meter,  in  psalmody,  a six-lined  stanza  combining  a 
common-meter  stanza  with  half  of  a long-meter  stanza : 


common 

thus,  8,  6,  8,  6,  8,  8.  Also  called  common  halleluiah  meter. 
— Common  measure,  (a)  See  common  divisor,  under 
divisor.  (6)  In  music,  duple  and  quadruple  rhythm.  The 
usual  sign  (A)  for  these  rhythms  is  derived 
from  the  theory  of  medieval  musicians  that  — — 

duple  rhythm  was  imperfect,  and  so  to  be  g P 
indicated  by  a half  or  broken  circle  ( B ).  It  — — j- 
is  not  the  initial  of  the  word  “common,”  a b c 
since  originally  triple  rhythm  was  regarded 
as  the  standard  or  perfect  rhythm.  The  sign  A now  usu- 
ally signifies  quadruple  rhythm,  four  beats  to  the  measure, 
while  C signifies  duple  rhythm,  two  beats  to  the  measure. 
Also  called  common  time. — Common  meter,  ill  psal- 
mody, a form  of  iambic  stanza,  primarily  of  4 lines,  having 
alternately  8 and  6 syllables  to  the  line : so  called  because 
it  was  the  commonest  stanza  in  early  psalmody.  Double 
common  meter  consists  of  a stanza  with  8 lines  having 
alternately  8 and  6 syllables. — Common  multiple.  See 
multiple. — Common  notion,  a notion  applicable  to  sev- 
eral objects.— Common  nuisance.  See  nuisance.— 
Common  particular  meter,  in  psalmody,  a stanza 
with  6 lines,  the  third  and  sixth  of  which  have  6 and  the 
rest  8 syllables.—  Common  pasturage,  ill  Scots  law,  a 
known  rural  servitude  by  which  the  owner  of  the  domi- 
nant tenement  is  entitled  to  pasture  a certain  number  of 
cattle  on  the  grass  grounds  of  the  servient  tenement. — 
Common  place  [tr.  L.  communis  locus,  and  Gr.  koivo s 
T07ros(see,  for  example,  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  i.  2),  acommon, 
i.  e.,  general,  argument : see  place,  locus,  and  topic.  Hence 
commonplace,  a.  and  n.],  a consideration  or  argument  ap- 
plicable to  a variety  of  cases.  See  place. 

The  matter  of  prooving  any  question  is  to  be  fetched 
from  certaine  common  places. 

Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1599),  iv.  2. 
Common  Pleas.  See  Court  of  Common  Pleas , under 
court.—  Common  prayer,  the  liturgy  or  public  form  of 
prayer  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  used  in 
all  churches  and  chapels  in  public  worship.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  used  also,  with  some  variations,  by  the 
Episcopal  churches  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  America,  and  the 
colonies,  and  is  the  basis  or  exemplar  of  similar  devotional 
works  used  by  some  lion-episcopal  bodies.  See  prayer- 
book.— Common  recovery,  a collusive  suit  instituted 
by  the  intended  grantee  of  land  against  the  intended 
grantor,  in  which  the  land  is  suffered  to  be  recovered  by 
the  grantee : a device,  now  obsolete,  for  evading  legal  re- 
straints on  alienation  by  conveyance. — Common  room, 
the  room  to  which  all  the  members  of  a college  have  ac- 
cess. There  is  sometimes  one  common  room  for  graduates 
and  another  for  undergraduates.  Crabb’s  Tech.  Diet. 

Oh,  could  the  days  once  more  but  come 
When  calm  I smoak’d  in  common  room. 

The  Student,  Oxf.  and  Cam.  (1750),  I.  237. 

Common  school,  in  the  United  States,  an  elementary 
school  open  to  all  the  youth  of  a defined  district,  main- 
tained wholly  or  in  part  at  the  public  expense. — Com- 
mon scold.  See  scold.—  Common  seal,  a seal  used  by 
a corporation  as  the  symbol  of  its  incorporation. — Com- 
mon sense,  (a)  In  philos.  and  psychol. : (1)  As  used  by 
Aristotle,  the  faculty  in  which  the  various  reports  of  the 
several  senses  are  reduced  to  the  unity  of  a common  ap- 
perception. Sir  W.  Hamilton.  (2)  Same  as  coenesthesis. 
(3)  In  Scotch  philos.,  the  complement  of  those  cognitions 
or  convictions  which  we  receive  from  nature,  which  all 
men  possess  in  common,  and  by  which  they  test  the  truth 
of  knowledge  and  the  morality  of  actions.  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton. (b)  Sound  practical  judgment ; good  sense  ; the 
practical  sense  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  especial- 
ly as  unaffected  by  logical  subtleties  or  imagination. — 
Common  sensory,  the  brain  or  the  part  of  the  brain  in 
which  the  different  peripheral  sensations  are  united  into  a 
conjoint  idea.— Common  sergeant,  a judicial  officer  of 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London ; an  assistant  to  the 
recorder. — Common  syllogism,  a syllogism  whose  mid- 
dle is  a common  term.—  Common  term,  a term  predicable 
of  several  individuals.— Common  time.  Same  as  common 
measure  ( b ). — Common  way,  a way  common  to  the  resi- 
dents of  a particular  locality,  as  distinguished  from  a high- 
way, which  is  free  to  all.— In  common.  [ME.  in  commune, 
after  F.  en  commun,  < ML.  in  commune .]  (a)  Equally  with 
another  or  with  others ; all  equally ; for  equal  use  or  par- 
ticipation in  by  two  or  more  : as,  tenants  in  common;  to 
provide  for  children  in  common;  to  assign  lands  to  two  or 
more  persons  in  common  ; we  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence in  common.  (6f)  In  public. 

Cryst  to  a comune  woman  seyde  in  comune  at  a feste, 

That  fides  sua  shulde  sauen  hir  and  saluen  [heal]  hir  of 
alle  synnes.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  211. 

To  make  common  cause  with.  See  cause.  = Syn.  3. 
Common,  General,  U niversal,  Prevalent.  Common  merely 
denotes  what  may  frequently  be  met  with,  or  what  is 
ordinary,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a majority; 
general,  stronger  than  common,  implies  a majority ; uni- 
versal and  general  are  related  to  each  other  as  the  whole 
to  the  part ; general  includes  the  greater  part  or  number, 
or  admits  of  exceptions ; universal  takes  in  every  indi- 
vidual, and  admits  of  no  exceptions.  Prevalent  in  all  its 
meanings  has  something  of  the  sense  of  prevailing  or  over- 
coming. Persons  or  things  may  be  common;  opinions, 
diseases,  etc.,  not  persons,  may  he  prevalent. 

There  is  an  evil  which  I have  seen  under  the  sun,  and 
it  is  common  among  men.  Eccl.  vi.  1. 

I woke,  and  found  him  settled  down 

Upon  the  general  decay  of  faith 

Right  thro’  the  world,  “at  home  was  little  left, 

And  none  abroad.”  Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

Preach’d 

An  universal  culture  for  the  crowd. 

Tennyson,  Prol.  to  Princess. 

The  technical  meaning  of  the  word  epidemic  should  be 
assimilated  to  the  common  meaning,  . . . and  the  word 
used  ...  as  a merely  quantitative  term  applicable  to 
particular  phenomena  . . . in  so  far  as  they  are  “ common 
to  a whole  oeople,  or  to  a greater  number  in  a communi- 
ty” ; or  in  a word  are  prevalent  or  general. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  442. 

4 and  6.  Common,  Ordinary,  Vulgar,  Mean.  These  words 
are  on  a descending  scale.  Common  is  opposed  to  rare, 


common 


unusual,  or  refined;  ordinary,  to  distinguished  or  superior; 
vulgar , to  polite  or  refined;  mean,  to  high  or  eminent. 

Sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men. 

Shak. , Hen.  V.,  iv.  7. 

Choice  word  and  measured  phrase  above  the  reach 
Of  ordinary  men. 

Wordsworth,  Resolution  and  Independence,  st.  14. 

The  small  jealousies  of  vulgar  minds  would  be  merged 
in  an  expanded  comprehensive,  constitutional  sentiment 
of  old,  family,  fraternal  regard. 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  37. 

Seest  thou  a man  diligent  in  his  business?  he  shall  stand 
before  kings ; he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men. 

Prov.  xxii.  29. 

II.  n.  [<  ME.  comon,  comun , comyn , etc., 
usually  in  pi.  comons , etc.,  the  common  peo- 
ple, commons  (people),  commons  (fare),  = 
MHG.  commune , comune,  < OF.  commune , F. 
commune  (>  mod.  E.  commune 2,  n.)  = Pr.  co- 
muna,  comunia  = It.  comuna , < L.  commune , that 
which  is  common,  the  community,  in  ML.  a 
commune  (mixed  with  ML.  communia  and  com- 
muna , a common  pasture,  common  right,  a so- 
ciety, guild),  prop.  neut.  of  communis,  common: 
see  above.]  it.  One  of  the  common  people; 
collectively,  the  people  at  large ; the  public ; 
the  lower  classes. 

Yeman  on  foote,  and  communes  many  oon 

With  schorte  staves. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  1.  1651. 

Digest  things  rightly, 

Touching  the  weal  o’  the  common ; you  shall  find 

Ho  public  benefit  which  you  receive 

But  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

2.  pi.  See  commons. — 3.  A tract  of  ground  the 
use  of  which  is  not  appropriated  to  an  indi- 
vidual, but  belongs  to  the  public  or  to  a num- 
ber; in  law,  an  open  ground,  or  that  soil  the 
use  of  which  belongs  equally  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a town  or  of  a lordship,  or  to  a certain  num- 
ber of  proprietors. 

The  little  village  nestling  between  park  and  palace, 
around  a patch  of  turfy  common,  . . . retained  to  my 
modernized  fancy  the  lurking  semblance  of  a feudal  ham- 
let. II.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  27. 

The  pleasant  green  commons  or  squares  which  occur  in 
the  midst  of  towns  and  cities  in  England  and  the  United 
States  most  probably  originated  from  the  coalescence  of 
adjacent  mark-communities,  whereby  the  border-land 
used  in  common  by  all  was  brought  into  the  centre  of  the 
aggregate.  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  40. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  books  a common  is  the 
waste  of  a manor.  F.  Pollock , Land  Laws,  p.  40. 

4.  In  law,  a right  which  one  person  may  have 
to  take  a profit  from  the  land  or  waters  of  an- 
other, as  to  pasture  his  cattle,  to  dig  turf,  to 
catch  fish,  to  cut  wood,  or  the  like,  in  common 
with  the  owner  of  the  land : called  common  of 
pasture , of  turbary,  of  piscary,  of  estovers,  etc. 
Common,  or  right  of  common,  is  said  to  be  appendant, 
appurtenant,  because  of  vicinage,  or  in  gross.  Common 
appendant  is  a right  belonging  to  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of  arable  land  to  put  commonable  beasts  upon  the  lord  s 
waste,  and  upon  the  lands  of  other  persons  within  the 
same  manor.  Common  appurtenant  may  be  annexed  to 
lands  in  other  lordships,  or  extend  to  other  beasts  besides 
those  which  are  generally  commonable;  this  is  not  of 
common  right,  but  is  to  be  claimed  only  by  immemorial 
usage  and  prescription.  Common  because  of  vicinage,  or 
neighborhood,  is  where  the  inhabitants  of  two  townships 
lying  contiguous  to  each  other  have  usually  intercom- 
moned  with  one  another,  the  beasts  of  the  one  straying 
into  the  other's  fields ; this  is  a permissive  right.  Com- 
mon in  gross,  or  at  large,  is  annexed  to  a man's  person, 
being  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  deed ; or  it  may  be 
claimed  by  prescriptive  right,  as  by  a parson  of  a church  or 
other  corporation  sole. 

Rights  to  hunt  and  fish  were,  in  most  cases,  assumed  by 
the  landlords,  who  distributed  them  in  the  form  of  rights 
of  common  among  their  tenants.  The  right  to  fish  in  the 
lord’s  waters  is  called,  in  the  English  law,  the  common  of 
piscary.  A common  of  fowling  is  not  unheard  of. 

D.  W.  Ross,  German  Land-holding,  Notes,  p.  203. 
Common  of  the  Saints,  in  the  Rom.  Catli.  Ch.,  an  office 
or  form  of  service  suitable  for  use  on  a festival  of  any  saint 
of  a particular  kind  or  class,  for  instance,  a martyr,  a con- 
fessor, a virgin,  etc. ; or  the  part  of  the  missal  or  breviary 
containing  the  collects,  lections,  antiphons,  psalms,  etc., 
used  in  such  offices : distinguished  from  the  Proper  of  the 
Saints,  which  is  suitable  for  commemoration  of  one  indi- 
vidual saint  only.— Commons  Act,  an  English  statute  of 
1876  (39  and  40  Viet.,  c.  56)  for  the  regulation  and  improve- 
ment of  commons. 

common  (kom'on),  v.  [<  ME.  comonen,  comu- 
nen,  corny nen,  communen,  etc.,  < OE.  comunier 
(F.  communier  (only  in  sense  of  ‘receive  or  ad- 
minister the  sacrament’),  > later  B.  commune 1, 
v.,  with  accent  kept  on  the  last  syllable),  later 
communiquer,  = Pr.  communiar,  communiquar, 
comunicar  = Sp.  comunicar  = Pg.  communicar 
= It.  comunicare,  < L.  communicare  (pp.  com- 
municatus,  > E.  communicate,  q.  v.),  have  in 
common,  share,  impart,  consult,  communicate, 
< communis,  common:  see  common,  a.,  com- 
munel,  v.,  and  communicate.']  I.  intrans.  If.  To 
participate  in  common ; enjoy  or  suffer  in  com- 
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mon. — 2f.  To  confer ; discourse  together ; com- 
mune; speak. 

If  thou  shalt  common  or  talke  with  any  man : stande 
not  styll  in  one  place  yf  it  be  vpon  y»  bare  grounde,  or 
grasse.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  248. 

Embassadors  were  sent  upon  both  parts,  and  divers 
means  of  entreaty  were  commoned  of. 

Grafton,  Edw.  III.,  an.  44. 

3.  To  have  a joint  right  with  others  in  common 
ground.  Johnson. — 4.  To  live  together  or  in 
common ; eat  at  a table  in  common.  Also  com- 
monize. 

In  those  places  it  is  probable  they  not  only  lived,  but 
also  commoned  together,  upon  such  provisions  as  were 
provided  for  them.  Wheatley , Schools  of  the  Prophets. 

H.t  trans.  To  communicate. 

The  holi  goost  raakith  holi  chirche 
Of  feithful  men,  bi  comynynge 
Ech  oon  to  othir  what  thei  kunne  worche. 

Hymns  to  Virgin , etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  102. 

Comounne  3e  not  this  book  of  deuyne  secretes  to  wickid 
men  and  auerous. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  3. 
commonable  (kom'on-a-bl),  a.  [<  common,  v., 
+ -able.]  1.  Held  in  common ; subject  to  gen- 
eral use. 

A very  few  centuries  ago,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lands 
of  England  lay  in  an  open,  and  more  or  less  in  a common- 
able  state.  Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  90. 

Many  commonable  hay-fields  are  also  found  which  are 
thrown  open  earlier  in  the  year  [than  Lammas  Day],  as 
soon  as  the  hay-harvest  is  over. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  37. 
2.  Pasturable  on  common  land. 

Commonable  beasts  are  either  beasts  of  the  plough  or 
such  as  manure  the  ground.  Blackstone,  Com.,  ii.  § 33. 
Commonable  Rights  Compensation  Act.  See  com- 
+ pensation . 

commonage  (kom'on-aj),  n.  [<  OF.  commu- 
nage , < commun,  common,  + -age : see  common, 
a.,  and  -age.]  1 . The  use  of  anything  in  com- 
mon with  others ; specifically,  pasturage  or  the 
right  of  pasturing  on  a common. 

Landlords  had  often  been  guilty  not  only  of  harshness, 
but  of  positive  breach  of  contract,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  tenants  a right  of  commonage  which  had  been  given 
them  as  part  of  their  bargain,  when  they  received  their 
small  tenancies.  Becky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xvi. 

2.  That  which  belongs  equally  to  all ; that 
which  is  common  or  public.  [Rare.] 

The  rights  of  man  are  liberty  and  an  equal  participation 
of  the  commonage  of  nature.  Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  265. 

commonalityt  (kom-o-nal'i-ti),  n.  An  obsolete 
form  of  commonalty.  Grafton. 
commonalty  (kom'on-al-ti),  n.  [Formerly  also 
commonality ; early  mod.  E.  conmonaltie,  com- 
minaltie;  < ME.  communalite,  comonalte,  comy- 
nalte,  < OP.  communalte,  -ante,  P.  communauU 
= Pr.  communautat  = It.  comunaltd  (obs.),  co- 
munalitd,<.  ML.  *communalita(t-)s,<.  communa- 
lis,  common:  see  communal.  Cf.  commonty1. ] 
It-  The  public;  the  people;  the  multitude. 

Bothe  chefe  rulers  & all  the  comynalte  of  the  Iewes  in- 
ioyed  gretely  & thanked  ye  verray  god  of  Israeli. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 

fit]  being  most  truly  sayd,  that  a multitude  or  commin- 
altie  is  hard  to  please  and  easie  to  offend. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  132. 
2f.  Commonwealth;  republic.  Chaucer. — 3. 
Specifically,  the  common  people.  («)  in  monar- 
chical countries,  all  who  do  not  belong  to  the  nobility  or 
the  titled  classes. 

The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral degrees.  Blackstone , Com.,  i.  12. 

The  nobility  or  gentry  possess  the  dignities  and  employ- 
ments, in  which  they  never  permit  strangers  or  the  com- 
monalty to  have  any  participation. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IY.  360. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was  passed  the  famous  statute 
that  no  tax  should  be  levied  without  the  joint  consent  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  In  that  of  Edward  III.  the  laws 
were  declared  to  he  made  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
monalty,  which  by  a Pcoyal  Charter  is  thus  acknowledged 
as  an  “ estate  of  the  realm.” 

A.  Fonblanque,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  7. 
( b ) In  republican  countries,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  distinguished  from  those  in  authority,  (c)  In  a more 
restricted  sense,  the  uneducated  and  uncultured,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  learned  and  intelligent.  ( d ) In  a city, 
the  mass  of  citizens,  as  represented  by  or  acting  through 
the  corporate  authorities : as,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York  do  enact  as  follows, 
(e)  The  members  of  an  incorporated  company  other  than 
its  officers.  Rapalje  and  Lawrence. 

commonancet  (kom'on-ans),  n.  [<  ML.  commu- 
nantia , < communa,  a common : see  common,  n. 
and  v.,  and  -ance.]  In  law,  the  commoners  or 
tenants,  or  tenants  and  inhabitants,  who  have 
the  right  of  common  or  of  commoning  in  open 
field.  Properly  communance. 
commoner  (kom ' on  - er),  n . [<  ME.  comoner, 

comyner,  cumuner,  a partaker,  a citizen,  a coun- 
cilor, < comonen,  common,  partake:  see  com- 
mon, ?;.]  1 . One  of  the  common  people ; a mem- 
ber of  the  commonalty. 


commonly 

Doubt  not  the  commoners,  for  whom  we  stand, 

But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 

Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

Their  [royal  troops’]  munitions,  armour,  treasure,  and 
ordnance  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  commoners ; 
when,  unhappily  for  their  cause,  instead  of  improving 
their  advantage,  these  peasant  soldiers  began  to  rifle  the 
booty.  R.  W.  Dixon , Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 

Specifically — 2.  A person  inferior  in  rank  to 
tbe  nobility;  one  of  the  commons. 

All  below  them  [the  peers],  even  their  children,  were 
commoners,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  equal  to  each  other. 

Hcdlam. 

The  only  distinction  that  the  law  of  England  knows  is 
the  distinction  between  peer  and  commoner. 

F.  A.  Freeman , Amer.  Lects.,  p.  307. 
3.  A member  of  tbe  British  House  of  Commons. 

[The  difference]  between  a representing  commoner  in  his 
publick  calling  and  the  same  person  in  common  life. 

Swift. 

4f.  A member  of  a common  council;  a com- 
mon-councilman. 

That  the  worthy  men  graunte  no  yefte  [gift]  of  the 
comyn  gader  w’out  the  aduise  of  the  xlviij.  comyners. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  372. 
5.  One  who  has  a joint  right  in  common 
ground.  Bacon. — 6.  A student  of  the  second 
rank  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  not  dependent 
on  the  foundation  for  support,  but  paying  for 
his  board  and  eating  at  the  common  table : cor- 
responding to  a pensioner  at  Cambridge. — 7. 
One  who  boards  in  commons. — 8f.  A prosti- 
tute. 

A commoner  o’  the  camp.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  v.  3. 

9f.  A partaker ; one  sharing  with  another. 

Cumuner  [var.  comynere ] of  that  glorye. 

Wyclif,  1 Pet.  v.  1 (Oxt). 

Lewis  . . . resolved  to  be  a commoner  with  them  in 
weal  or  woe.  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  196. 

Gentleman  commoner,  a member  of  the  highest  class  of 
commoners  at  the  University  of  Oxford  in  England. — Great 
commoner,  a title  applied  to  the  first  William  Pitt  (Lord 
Chatham)  and  to  W.  E.  Gladstone,  on  account  of  their  pre- 
eminence in  debate  and  influence  as  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons. 

commoney  (kom'on-i),  n.  [<  common  + -ey2.] 
One  of  a common  kind  of  playing-marbles. 

Inquiring  whether  he  had  won  any  alley  tors  or  com- 
moneys  lately  (both  of  which  I understand  to  be  a particu- 
lar species  of  marbles  much  prized  by  the  youth  of  this 
town).  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxiv. 

commonise,  v.  See  commonize. 
commonitiont  (kom-o-nish'on),  m.  [<  L.  commo- 
nitio{n-),  < commonere,  pp.  vommonitus,  put  in 
mind,  remind,  < com-  (intensive)  + monere,  ad- 
vise, put  in  mind:  see  monish,  admonish,  etc., 
and  cf.  monition,  admonition.']  An  admonition 
or  warning ; an  advertisement.  Bailey. 
commonitivet  (ko-mon'i-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  commo- 
nitus,  pp.  of  commonere,  admonish  (see  commo- 
nition),  + -ive.]  Warning;  monitory. 

Whose  cross  was  only  commemorative  and  commonitive. 

Bp.  Ilall,  Remains,  p.  14. 

commonitoryt  (ko-mon'i-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  com- 

monitorius,  < commonitor,  aimonisher,  < L.  com- 
monere, admonish:  see  commonition.]  Giving 
admonition;  monitory. 

Letters  commonitory,  exhortatory,  and  of  correction. 

Becket,  Letter  to  the  King,  in  Foxe’s  Martyrs, 
commonize  (kom'on-iz),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  com- 
monized,  ppr.  commonizing.  [<  common  + -ize.] 
I.  trans.  To  make  common.  [Rare.] 

There  being  a movement  in  favor  of  enameling  wood, 
because  from  the  expensiveness  of  the  process  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  commo7iised  by  use  in  hotels,  bar-rooms  and 
railroad  stations,  as  hard  woods  have  been. 

Art  Age,  IY.  43. 

ii.  intrans.  To  eat  at  a table  in  common: 
same  as  common,  v.  i.,  4.  [Rare.] 

About  eight  o’clock  he  [the  medieval  undergraduate] 
commonizes  with  a Paris  man  . . . who  lias  an  admirable 
mode  of  cooking  omelettes,  which  makes  his  company 
much  sought  after  at  breakfast  time. 

A.  Lang,  Historical  Descrip,  of  Oxford. 

Also  spelled  commonise. 

common-lawyer  (kom  - on -la ' yer),  n.  One 
versed  in  the  common  law. 
commonly  (kom'on-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  comounli, 
comunliche,  etc. ; ’<(  common  + -ly2.]  In  a com- 
mon  manner,  (at)  Together ; in  common. 

Thei  mygten  not  dwel  comounli  [var.  in  comyn,  Purv.]. 

Wyclif,  Gen.  xiii.  6 (Oxf.). 

(6t)  Jointly;  familiarly. 

As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 
The  blessed  Angels  to  and  fro  descend,  . . . 

As  commonly  as  frend  does  with  his  frend. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  56. 
( c ) Usually ; generally ; ordinarily ; for  the  most  part : as, 
confirmed  habits  commonly  continue  through  life. 

Nobility  of  birth  commonly  abateth  industry. 

Bacon,  Nobility. 

Men  . . . commonly  know  their  own  opinions,  but  are 
often  ignorant  of  their  own  principles. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  184. 


commonness 

commonness  (kom'on-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
fact  of  being  common;  frequent  occurrence; 
frequency. 

commonplace  (kom'on-plas),  n.  and  a.  [<  com- 
mon + place , a general  heading  or  rule  (see 
common  place , under  common , a.),  with  exten- 
sion of  meaning  according  to  other  senses  of 
common .]  I.  n.  1.  A memorandum  of  some- 
thing that  is  likely  to  be  again  referred  to ; a 
fact  or  quotation  or  argument  that  is  or  may 
be  made  useful  in  one  or  another  way  or  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  so  is  made  note  of  for 
handy  use. 

Whatever  in  my  small  reading  occurs  concerning  this 
our  fellow-creature  [the  ass],  I do  never  fail  to  set  it  down 
by  way  of  commonplace. 

Swift , Mechanical  Operations  of  the  Spirit  (Ord  MS.). 

Nor  can  we  excuse  an  author  if  his  page  does  not  tempt 
us  to  copy  passages  into  our  commonplaces,  for  quotation, 
proverbs,  meditation,  or  other  uses. 

Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  131. 

2.  A well-known,  customary,  or  obvious  remark; 
a trite  or  uninteresting  saying. 

It  is  a commonplace  that  writers  who  possess  a combi- 
nation of  brilliant  qualities  are  by  no  means  the  best 
judges  of  what  constitutes  their  chief  strength. 

Quarterly  Rev. 

It  is  a common-place  indeed  to  assert  that  the  order  of 
the  universe  remains  the  same,  however  our  impressions 
may  change  in  regard  to  it. 

T.  II.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 69. 

3.  Anything  occurring  frequently  or  habitu- 
ally; anything  of  ordinary  or  usual  character; 
especially,  anything  that  is  so  common  as  to  he 
uninteresting;  such  common  things  collectively. 

Thou  unassuming  Commonplace 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face, 

And  yet  with  something  of  a grace, 

Which  Love  makes  for  thee ! 

Wordsworth,  To  the  Same  Flower  [Daisy]. 

He  was  a frontless,  arrogant,  decorous  slip  of  the  com- 
mon-place; conceited,  inane,  insipid. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xv. 

II.  ci.  1.  Not  novel  or  striking;  trite;  hack- 
neyed : as,  a commonplace  remark. 

Some  trite,  commonplace  sentence,  to  prove  the  value 
and  fleetness  of  time.  Chesterfield,  Letters. 

2.  Ordinary;  common;  uninteresting;  without 
originality  or  marked  individuality:  as,  a com- 
monplace person. 

Harvey,  . . . however,  professes  to  be  quite  a common- 
place philosopher.  Craik,  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  II.  187. 

Commonplace  people  are  only  commonplace  from  char- 
acter, and  no  position  affects  that. 

R.  T.  Cooke , Somebody’s  Neighbors,  p.  31. 

commonplace  (kom'on-plas),  v .;  pret.  andpp. 
commonplaced , ppr.  'commonplacing.  [<  com- 
monplace, n.]  I.  trans.  To  enter  particulars 
regarding  in  a commonplace-book. 

Collecting  and  commonplacing  an  universal  history. 

Felton. 

II.  intrans.  To  indulge  in  commonplace  state- 
ments. 

For  the  good  that  comes  of  particular  and  select  com- 
mittees and  commissions,  I need  not  commonplace. 

Bacon,  To  King  James.. 

commonplace-book  (kom'on-plas-buk),  n.  A 
book  in  which  things  especially  to  be  remem- 
bered or  referred  to  are  recorded  methodically. 

Your  commonplace-book — where  stray  jokes  and  pilfered 
witticisms  are  kept  with  as  much  method  as  the  ledger  of 
the  lost  and  stolen  office.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

commonplaceness  (kom'on-plas-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  commonplace  or  trite  and  un- 
interesting. 

The  naive  commonplaceness  of  feeling  in  all  matrimo- 
nial transactions,  in  spite  of  the  gloss  which  the  operatic 
methods  of  courtship  threw  about  them,  was  a source  of 
endless  amusement.  Howells , Venetian  Life,  xix. 

Our  Vicar  . . . happens  to  be  rather  drowsy  and  even 
depressing  in  the  monotony  of  his  commonplaceness. 

W.  Black,  Phaeton,  xix. 

commons  (kom'onz),  n.  pi.  [<  ME.  comons , 
comouns , corny  ns,  pi.  of  cornon,  etc.:  see  common, 
n.]  1.  The  people;  especially,  the  common 

people  as  distinguished  from  their  rulers  or  a 
ruling  class;  hence,  the  mean;  the  vulgar;  the 
rabble. 

The  left  comouns  folowid  the  arke. 

Wyclif,  Josh.  vi.  9 (Oxf.). 

Thanne  come  there  a kyng  kny3thod  hym  ladde, 

Mi3t  of  the  comunes  made  hym  to  regne. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Prol. , 1.  113. 

What  comyn  folke  is  so  mighty,  so  strong  in  the  felde, 
as  the  corny  ns  of  England  ? 

English  State  Papers  (1515),  quoted  in  Froude’s  Hist. 

[Eng.,  I.  27. 

Specifically — 2.  The  freemen  of  England  as 
organized  in  their  early  shires,  municipalities, 
and  guilds ; the  represented  people. 

The  three  estates  of  clergy,  lords,  and  commons  finally 
emerge  as  the  political  constituents  of  the  nation,  or,  in 
their  parliamentary  form,  as  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral and  the  commons.  This  familiar  formula  in  either 
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shape  bears  the  impress  of  history.  The  term  commons 
is  not  in  itself  an  appropriate  expression  for  the  third 
estate ; it  does  not  signify  primarily  the  simple  freemen, 
the  plebs,  but  the  plebs  oigjmised  and  combined  in  corpo- 
rate communities,  in  a particular  way  for  particular  pur- 
poses. The  commons  are  the  ‘ ‘ communitates  ” or  “ univer- 
sitates,”  the  organised  bodies  of  freemen  of  the  shires  and 
towns;  and  the  estate  of  the  commons  is  the  “communi- 
tas  communitatum,”  the  general  body  into  which  for  the 
purpose  of  parliament  those  communities  are  combined. 
The  term,  then,  as  descriptive  of  the  class  of  men  which  is 
neither  noble  nor  clerical,  is  drawn  from  the  political 
vocabulary,  and  does  not  represent  any  primary  distinc- 
tion of  class.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 185. 

3.  In  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  lower  house  of  Parliament,  consisting  in 
both  instances  of  the  commoners  chosen  by  the 
people  as  their  representatives ; the  House  of 
Commons.  This  title  was  also  given  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  from 
1776  to  1868. — 4.  Food  provided  at  a common 
table,  as  in  colleges,  where  many  persons  eat 
at  the  same  table  or  in  the  same  hall ; also,  a 
college  ordinary ; food  or  fare  in  general. 

I knewe  neure  cardynal  that  he  ne  cam  fro  the  pope, 

And  we  clerkes,  whan  they  come  for  her  [their]  comunes 
payeth, 

For  her  pelure  and  her  palfreyes  mete. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  412. 

Their  commons,  though  but  coarse,  were  nothing  scant. 

Dryden. 

Most  of  . . . [the  elders]  were  not  present  at  this  first 
commencement,  and  dined  at  the  college  with  the  scholars’ 
ordinary  commons.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  105. 

Commons,  . . . the  students’  daily  rations,  either  of 
meat  in  hall,  or  of  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast  and  tea. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  41. 
Doctors’  Commons,  the  familiar  name  of  the  buildings, 
erected  in  1568,  formerly  occupied  by  the  College  of  Ad- 
vocates in  London,  where  the  civilians,  or  proctors  and 
professors  (doctors)  of  the  civil  law,  used  to  common  to- 
gether. The  buildings,  situated  near  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
included  a court-house  for  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
the  principal  registry  of  wills  for  England.  They  were 
taken  down  in  1867,  and  the  registry  of  wills  was  finally 
established  in  Somerset  House  in  1874. 

Doctors'  Commons,  which  had  dwelt  before  in  Pater- 
noster Row  or  at  the  Queen’s  Head,  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  Henry  Harvey,  built  itself  a new  home,  with  hall  and 
library  and  plate,  and  privileges  for  importing  wine. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  325. 
Short  commons,  insufficient  fare  ; scant  diet ; small  al- 
lowance. 

There  were  which  grudged  that  others  had  too  much  and 
they  too  little,  the  Grecian  widows  shorter  commons  than 
the  Hebrews.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  78. 

Very  welcome  seemed  the  generous  meal,  after  a week 
of  suffering,  exposure,  and  short  commons. 

L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  34. 
To  be  in  commons  with,  to  feed  with ; share  with. 

Thy  melancholy  cat,  that  keeps  thy  study,  with  whom 
thou  art  in  commons , and  dost  feed  on  rats. 

Shirley,  The  Wedding,  iv.  3. 

common-sense  (kom'on-sens'),  a.  [Attrib.  use 
of  the  phrase  common  sense:  see  common,  a.] 
Characterized  by  common  or  good  sense:  as, 
he  took  a common-sense  view  of  the  question. 
See  common  sense,  under  common,  a.=syn.  In- 
telligent, etc.  See  sensible. 

commonsensible  (kom-on-sen'si-bl),  a.  [<  com- 
mon-sense, a.,  + -ible.]  Having  or  manifesting 
common  or  good  sense ; intelligent ; discrimi- 
nating: as,  a commonsensible  person  or  opinion. 
[Colloq.] 

commonty1  (kom'on-ti),  n. ; pi.  commonties 
(-tiz).  [Also  formerly  commenty ; < ME.  com- 
unety,  comounte,  < OF.  communite : see  commu- 
nity.'] If.  Community. 

No  man  shall  make  yates  or  gapes  in  the  common  feild, 
upon  the  corne  or  grasse  of  his  neighbors,  but  by  the  con- 
sent of  [the]  commonty.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  434. 

2f.  The  commonalty ; the  common  people. 

The  morowe  erly  wolde  he  ride  toward  the  plain  of 
Salisbery,  where-as  the  comounte  of  the  peple  sholde  as- 
semble. Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  574. 

God  graunt  the  nobilitie  hir  to  serue  and  loue, 

With  all  the  whole  comrmntie  as  doth  them  behoue. 

U dall.  Roister  Doister,  v.  6. 
3.  In  Scots  law,  a piece  of  land  belonging  to 
two  or  more  common  proprietors,  and  in  gen- 
eral burdened  with  sundry  inferior  rights  of 
servitude,  such  as  feal  and  divot,  etc. ; a com- 
mon. 

commonty 2f  (kom'on-ti),  n.  A corruption  of 
comedy. 

Is  not  a commonty  a Christmas  gambol,  or  a tumbling- 
trick?  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  ii. 

commonweal  (kom'on-wel'),  n.  [<  ME  cornon 
wele,  comyn  weele,  etc. ; < common  + weal1.]  1. 
The  public  good;  the  common  welfare  of  the 
nation  or  community. 

The  comyn  weele,  welfare,  and  prosperite  of  the  seid  cite, 
accordynge  to  the  kyngs  lawes,  alwey  kept  and  forseyn. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  407. 
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We  are  to  consider  who  participate  directly  or  indirect- 
ly in  legislation  and  deliberation  for  the  commonweal. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const. , p.  315. 

2.  A commonwealth;  the  body  politic;  a com- 
munity. [Now  little  used.] 

An  order  expressly  or  secretly  agreed  upon  touching  the 
manner  of  their  [men’s]  union  in  living  together  ...  we 
call  the  Law  of  a Commonweal,  the  very  soul  of  a politic 
body,  the  parts  whereof  are  by  law  animated,  held  to- 
gether, and  set  on  work  in  such  actions  as  the  common 
good  requireth.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 

So  kind  a father  of  the  commonweal. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
Many  excellent  books  hath  this  man  . . . [Isaac  Casa- 
bonas]  set  forth,  to  the  great  benefite  and  utility  of  the 
Common-Weale  of  learning.  Cory  at,  Crudities,  I.  42. 

commonwealth  (kom'on-welth' ),  n.  [<  common 
+ wealth;  equiv.  to  commomveal , the  earlier 
term.]  1.  The  whole  body  of  people  in  a state ; 
the  body  politic ; the  public. 

You  are  a good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2. 
’Tis  the  inclusive  spirit  that  holds  bodies  together  and 
advances  the  commonwealth  of  mankind. 

Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  97. 
Specifically — 2.  The  republican  or  democratic 
form  of  government ; a government  chosen  di- 
rectly by  the  people;  a republican  or  demo- 
cratic state : as,  the  commonwealth  of  England 
(which  see,  below).  In  the  United  States,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  are  officially 
styled  commonwealths. 

Trade  flourishes  nowhere  more  than  in  the  free  com- 
monwealths of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 
For  the  very  essence  of  monarchy  is  rule  over  others; 
the  essence  of  a commonwealth  is  self-rule ; if  it  takes  on 
itself  the  rule  of  others,  it  becomes  a corporate  king. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  335. 

3.  An  association  of  actors  who  take  shares  in 

the  receipts,  in  lieu  of  salaries The  common- 

wealth  of  England,  the  designation  applied  officially  to 
the  form  of  government  existing  in  England  from  the  abo- 
lition of  the  monarchy  in  February,  1649,  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  till  the  establishment  of  the  protector- 
ate under  Cromwell  in  December,  1653,  but  often  loosely 
used  of  the  whole  interval  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  May,  1660.  During  the 
former  period,  or  that  of  the  real  commonwealth,  the  gov- 
ernment was  vested  in  a Council  of  State  composed  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  was  abolished. 

commonwealth’s-man  (kom'on-welths'man), 
n.  If.  One  who  is  devoted  to” the  interests  of 
the  commonwealth.  N.  E.  D. 

These  . . . degenerating  from  the  nobilitie  and  vertue 
of  their  ancestors,  become  of  common-wealth' s-men  com- 
mon-woes-men.  T.  Scott,  Belg.  Pismire,  p.  28. 

2.  One  whofavoredthe  English  commonwealth. 

Thomas  Parnell  was  the  Bon  of  a Commonwealth’s-man 
of  the  same  name.  Johnson,  Parnell. 

commorance,  commorancy  (kom'o-rans,  -ran- 

si),  n.  [<  commorant:  see  -mice,  - aricy .]  "”ln 
law,  a dwelling  or  ordinary  residence  in  a place ; 
the  abiding  in  or  inhabiting  of  a place. 
Commorancy  consists  in  usually  lying  there. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  iv.  19. 

commorant  (kom'o-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<L.  com- 
moran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  commorari,  abide,  sojourn, 
< com-  (intensive)  + morari,  stay,  delay,  < mo- 
rn, delay.  See  demur .]  I.  a.  Dwelling ; ordi- 
narily residing;  inhabiting:  now  only  in  legal 
phraseology. 

He  was  commorant  in  the  university. 

Quoted  in  Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learning,  Pref.,  p.  iii. 

The  Italian  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  commorant 
in  Italy  doe  alwaies  at  their  meales  use  a little  forke  [1608]. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  106. 
II.  f n.  [ML.  commorans  in  villa.']  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England,  a graduate  resi- 
dent within  the  precincts  of  the  university  and 
a member  of  the  senate,  but  not  belonging  to  a 
college. 

Kabbi  Jacob,  a Jew  horn,  whom  I remember  for  a long 
time  a commorant  ill  the  University. 

Bp.  Racket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  10. 

commorationt  (kom-o-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  com- 

moratio(n-),<.  commorari,  pp.  commoratus,  abide: 
see  commorant.]  A staying,  tarrying,  or  so- 
journing: as,  “his  commoration  among  them,” 
Bp.  Ball. 

commorientt  (ko-mo'ri-ent),  a.  [<  L.  commo- 
rien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  common,  die  together  or  at  the 
same  time,  < com-,  together,  + mori,  die.]  Dy- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

Commorient  fates  and  times. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Hist.  Rich,  III.,  p.  86. 

commorset  (ko-m6rs'),  n.  [Formed  on  the  model 
of  remorse.]  Compassion ; pity ; sympathy. 

Yet  doth  calamity  attract  comrrwrse. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  i.  46. 

commos  (kom'os),  n. ; pi.  commoi  (-oi).  [Gr. 
/fo/i/idf,  a lamenting  song,  a beating  of  the  breast 
in  lamentation,  orig.  a striking,  < sonruv,  strike. 


commos 

Cf.  comma,  of  same  ult.  origin.]  In  anc.  Gr. 
tragedy,  a song  or  choric  passage  sung  by  an 
actor  from  the  stage  in  alternation  -with  the 
chorus,  and  expressive  of  sorrow  or  lamentation. 
commote1  (ko-mot'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  com- 
moted, ppr.  commoting.  [<  L.  commotus,  pp.  of 
commovere,  move,  disturb:  see  commove,  com- 
motion.'] To  commove ; disturb;  stir  up ; throw 
into  commotion.  [Rare.] 

It  was  incidental  to  the  closeness  of  relationship  into 
which  we  had  brought  ourselves,  that  an  unfriendly  state 
of  feeling  could  not  occur  between  any  two  members  [of 
the  Brook  Farm  Community]  without  the  whole  society 
being  more  or  less  commoted  and  made  uncomfortable 
thereby.  Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  p.  165. 

commote2t,  commott,  n.  [<  W.  cwmwd,  mod. 
W.  cwmmwd,  neighborhood,  locality.]  In 
Wales,  a territorial  and  administrative  divi- 
sion, usually  smaller  than  a cantred.  Some- 
times used  as  if  synonymous  with  a seigniory, 
lordship,  or  manor. 


commotion  (ko-mo'shon),  n.  [=  F.  commotion, 
OF.  comocion  = Pr.  commocio  = Sp.  conmociun 
= Pg.  commogao  - It.  commozione,  < L.  commo- 
tio(n-),  < commovere,  pp.  commotus,  move,  dis- 
place, agitate,  disturb:  see  commove.]  1.  A 
violent  movement  or  agitation : as,  the  commo- 
tion of  the  sea. 

From  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 

Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  the  angelic  throng, 
And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion.  Milton , P.  L.f  vi.  310. 

Hence  — 2.  Tumult  of  people;  political  or  so- 
cial disturbance;  turbulence;  disorder;  sedi- 
tion; insurrection. 

When  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  commotions,  be  not  ter- 
rified. Luke  xxi.  9. 

The  like  Commotion  of  the  Commons  was  at  the  same 
Time  also  in  Cambridgeshire.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  139. 

3.  Mental  agitation;  perturbation;  disorder 
of  mind ; excitement. 

Kingdom’d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 
He  could  not  debate  anything  without  some  commotion. 

Clarendon. 

commotionerf  (kq-mo'shqn-Sr),  n.  [<  commo- 
tion + -er1.]  One  who  excites  commotion. 

A dangerous  commotioner.  Bacon,  Obs.  on  a Libel. 
That  ordinary  commotioner,  the  lie, 

Is  father  of  most  quarrels  in  this  climate. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  ii.  1. 

commotive  (ko-mo'tiv),  a.  [=  It.  commotivo, 

< ML.  commotivus,  serving  to  excite  or  disturb, 

< L.  commotus : see  commote 1 and  -ive.~\  Subject 
to  commotion;  disturbed;  agitated.  [Rare.] 

Th’  Eternall,  knowing 
The  Seas  commotiue  and  inconstant  flowing, 

Thus  curbed  her. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  3. 

commove  (ko-mov'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  corn- 
moved  , ppr.  commoving . [<  ME.  commoeven , 

commeven  = OF.  commuver,  F.  commouvoir  = Sp. 
conmover  = Pg.  commover  = It.  commuovere , com- 
movere, < L.  commovere , move,  displace,  agitate, 
disturb,  < com-,  together,  + movere,  move : see 
move.']  To  put  in  motion ; disturb ; agitate ; un- 
settle ; throw  into  commotion.  [Rare.] 

He  who  has  seen  the  sea  commoved  with  a great  hurri- 
cane thinks  of  it  very  differently  from  him  who  has  seen 
* it  only  in  a calm.  The  Century , XXVII.  189. 

communal  (kom'u-nal),  a.  [=  Gr.  communal- 
(in  comp.)=  Dan .'Jcommunal,  <"  F.  communal  = 
Pr.  comunal  = Sp.  comunal  = It.  comunale,<  ML. 
communalis , < communa , communia , a commune : 
see  commune 2 and  common , n.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a commune ; belonging 
to  the  people  of  a commune : as,  communed  or- 
ganization ; communal  land. 

The  system  of  communal  tenure,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  hostile  to  permanent  or  even  transient  improvement, 
because  it  left  the  personal  advantage  of  outlay  on  such 
land  insecure.  Thorold  Rogers , Work  and  Wages,  p.  91. 

Did  the  primitive  communal  ownership  survive,  there 
would  survive  the  primitive  communal  control  of  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  land  by  individuals  or  by  groups  of  them. 

II.  Spencer , Man  vs.  State,  p.  86. 
The  year  1200  may  be  regarded  as  the  date  at  which  the 
communal  constitution  of  London  was  completed. 

Stubbs , Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  § 803. 

2.  Communistic.  See  communalism . 

They  bought  at  Nauvoo  houses  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date them,  but  very  little  land,  renting  such  farms  as  they 
needed.  They  lived  there  on  a communal  system,  and  ate 
In  a great  dining  room. 

Nordhoff,  Communistic  Societies  of  the  U.  S. 

communalism  (kom'u-nal-izm),  n.  [<  F.  com - 
munalisme,  < communal]  communal,  + -isme, 
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-ism.  ] The  theory  of  government  by  communes 
or  corporations  of  towns  and  districts,  adopted 
by  many  republicans  in  France  and  elsewhere ; 
the  doctrine  that  every  commune,  or  at  least 
every  important  city  commune,  should  be  vir- 
tually an  independent  state  in  itself,  and  the 
nation  merely  a federation  of  such  states. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  the  autonomy  of  Paris  is  an 
old  one,  and  has  been  supported  by  many  able  and  respect- 
able Frenchmen.  One  in  favor  of  the  movement  is,  how- 
ever, properly  called  a communalist,  and  not  a communist, 
and  the  movement  itself  is  communalism — not  commu- 
nism. R.  T.  Ely,  French  and  German  Socialism,  p.  21. 

There  were  several  Socialist  journals,  all  of  which  advo- 
cated Bakunin’s  programme,  Anarchy  or  Communalism; 
that  is  to  say,  the  absolute  independence  of  each  com- 
mune. Orpen,  tr.  of  Laveleye’s  Socialism,  p.  234. 

communalist  (kom'u-nal-ist),  n.  [<  F.  com- 
munaliste,  < communal,  communal,  + -iste,  -ist.] 
One  who  believes  in  or  advocates  communalism. 

communalistic  (kom//u-na-lis'tik),  a.  [<  com- 
munalist + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  communalism:  as,  communalistic  doctrines. 

Communard  (kom'u-nard),  n.  [F.  communard, 
< commune  (see  commune  of  Paris  ( b ),  under  com- 
mune 2)  4-  -ard,  in  a depreciatory  sense.]  One 
who  advocates  government  by  communes ; a 
communalist ; especially,  a member  or  support- 
er of  the  Paris  commune  of  1871. 

The  federal  republic  has  always  been  the  favorite  ideal 
of  the  Democrats  of  Spain  and  of  the  Communards  of 
Baris.  Roe,  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  5. 

commune1  (ko-mun'),  v.  • pret.  and  pp.  com- 
muned, ppr.  communing.  [<  P.  communier  (only 
in  sense  2)  (of.  OF.  comunier,  > the  older  E. 
verb  common,  where  the  accent  has  regularly 
receded),  (.  L.  communicare,  share,  impart,  LL. 
also  make  common  or  base  (LL.  and  ML.  also 
receive  the  communion),  < communis,  common: 
see  common,  v.,  and  communicate.]  I.  intrans. 

1.  To  converse;  talk  together  familiarly;  im- 
part ideas  and  sentiments  mutually;  inter- 
change thoughts  or  feelings. 

There  I will  meet  with  thee,  and  I will  commune  with 
thee.  Ex.  xxv.  22. 

If  you  could  but  learn  to  commune  with  your  own  hearts, 
and  know  what  noble  company  you  can  make  them,  you 
would  little  regard  the  elegance  and  splendours  of  the 
worthless.  Goldsmith , Vicar,  xxiii. 

2.  To  partake  of  the  eucharist  or  Lord’s  sup- 
per ; receive  the  communion : a common  use  of 
the  word  in  America  and  in  Wales. 

To  commune  under  both  kinds.  Bp.  Burnet. 

n.t  trans.  To  cause  to  partake  of  the  eucha- 
rist. Gesta  Itomanorum. 

commune1  (kom'un),  n.  [<  commune !,  v.] 
Familiar  interchange  of  ideas  or  sentiments; 
communion;  intercourse;  friendly  conversa- 
tion. 

A Spirit  seemed 
To  stand  beside  him — . . . 

Held  commune  with  him.  Shelley , Alastor. 

Days  of  happy  commune.  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxvi. 

commune2  (kom'un),  n.  [=  Dan.  Icommune,  < 
F.  commune , < ML.  communa , communia , a com- 
munity, territorial  district : see  common , a.  and 
n.]  1.  In  general,  a community  organized  for 

the  protection  and  promotion  of  local  interests, 
and  subordinate  to  the  state ; the  government 
or  governing  body  of  such  a community. 

In  1070,  the  citizens  of  Mans  established  a sworn  con- 
federacy, which  they  called  commune,  in  order  to  oppose 
the  oppressions  of  Godfrey  of  Mayenne. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  xcv. 

Apart  from  the  government  by  Roman  officials,  every 
province  appears  to  have  had,  at  least  under  the  empire, 
a provincial  assembly  or  diet  of  its  own  (concilium  or 
commune),  and  these  diets  are  interesting  as  the  first  at- 
tempts at  representative  assemblies. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  885. 

“The  commune  of  Florence,”  said  Villani,  “lost  in  these 
two  years  ” (for  the  famine,  beginning  in  1328,  lasted  into 
the  year  1330)  “more  than  sixty  thousand  florins  of  gold 
in  the  support  of  the  people.” 

C.  E.  Norton , Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  210. 

The  monastery  has  through  all  the  ages  been  at  its  best 
a private  commune,  carrying  down  a primitive  custom  by 
means  of  a religious  enthusiasm. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXY.  4. 
Specifically — 2.  The  smallest  administrative 
division  of  France,  governed  in  its  local  affairs 
by  a mayor  and  municipal  council ; a munici- 
pality or  township.  In  the  country  a commune  some- 
times embraces  a number  of  villages.  Similar  adminis- 
trative divisions  so  named  exist  in  Italy,  Belgium,  etc. 

3.  The  people  or  body  of  citizens  of  a com- 
mune.— 4.  In  Russia,  the  community  of  peas- 
ants in  a village.  See  mir, — The  commune  of 
Paris,  (a)  A revolutionary  committee  which  took  the  place 
of  the  municipality  of  Paris  in  the  French  revolution  of 
1789,  and  soon  usurped  the  supreme  authority  in  the  state. 


communicate 

It  was  suppressed  by  the  Convention  in  1794.  (6)  A com- 
mittee or  body  of  communalists  who  in  1871  ruled  over 
Paris  for  a brief  period  after  the  retirement  of  the  German 
troops,  but  were  suppressed,  after  severe  fighting  and 
much  damage  to  the  city,  by  troops  under  the  authority 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  France.  See  communalism. 

commune3t,  ci-  and  n.  A Middle  English  form 
of  common. 

commune  bonum  (ko-mu'ne  bo'num).  [L.: 
commune , neut.  of  communis , common ; bonum , 
a good  thing:  see  common , a.,  bona,  and  boon*.] 
A common  good ; a benefit  to  all ; a matter  of 
mutual  or  general  advantage. 

communer^  (ko-mu'ner),  n.  One  who  com- 
munes or  communicates. 

communer2  (kom'u-ner),  n.  [<  commune 2,  n., 
+ -er1.]  A member  of  a commune ; a commu- 
nalist. 

The  popular  school  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  Gemein- 
de,  or  commune,  and  the  communers  have  not  in  general 
found  themselves  able  to  forego  the  income  from  school 
fees.  Science , VIII.  593. 

communicability  (ko-mu'/m-ka-biTi-ti),  n.  [= 

F.  communicabilite,  etc. ; as  communicable  (see 
-bility).]  1.  The  quality  of  being  communicable; 
capability  of  being  imparted,  as  by  contact  or 
intercourse. 

The  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  cerebro-spinal  fe- 
ver remains  still  unsettled,  but  the  weight  of  authority 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the  communicabil- 
ity of  the  disease.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  11. 

2.  In  logic , capability  of  being  common  to  sev- 
eral things.  Thus,  the  characteristics  of  the  sun,  though 
peculiar  to  that  luminary,  possess  communicability,  inas- 
much as  there  might  be  two  suns. 

communicable  (kq-mu'ni-ka-bl),  a.  [=  F.  com- 
municable = Sp.  comunicabie  = Pg.  communica - 
vel  = It.  comunicabile , < ML.  communicabilis , < L. 
communicare,  communicate  : see  communicate.] 

1 . Capable  of  being  communicated,  (a)  Capable 
of  being  imparted ; transferable  ; conferable  (upon) : as, 
communicable  ideas,  news,  etc. 

Eternal  life  is  communicable  to  all. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  § 20. 
Things  not  reveal’d  which  the  invisible  King, 

Only  Omniscient,  hath  suppress’d  in  night, 

To  none  communicable  in- earth  or  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  124. 

(6)  Contagious ; infectious. 

Manners  are  very  communicable  ; men  catch  them  from 
each  other.  Emerson , Conduct  of  Life, 

(c)  Able  to  impart  or  communicate  ideas ; commonly  un- 
derstood. 

Vulgar  instruction  requiring  also  vulgar  and  communi- 
cable termes,  not  clerkly  or  vneouthe  as  are  all  these  of  the 
Greeke  and  Latine  languages. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  133 

2.  Communicative;  ready  to  converse  or  im- 
part information. 

Be  communicable  with  your  friends. 

B.  Jonson , Epicoene,  iii.  2. 

Perhaps  Sir  Hugo  would  have  been  communicable  enough 
without  that  kind  motive.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda. 

communicableness  (ko-mu'ni-ka-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  communicable. 

The  antient  Hebrew  had  the  same  Fortune  that  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Tongues  had,  to  fall  from  being  naturally  spoken 
any  where,  to  lose  their  general  Communicableness  and 
Vulgarity,  and  to  become  only  School  and  Book-Languages. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  60. 

communicably  (ko-mu'ni-ka-bli),  adv.  In  a 

^.communicable  manner ; with,  communication. 

communicant  (ko-mu'ni-kant),  a.  and  n.  [=  G. 
Dan.  Icommunikant,  n.,  = Fi  communicant  = Sp. 
It.  comunicante  = Pg.  communicante,  < L.  com- 
munications, ppr.  of  communicare,  communi- 
cate: sec  communicate.]  I.  a.  Communicating; 
imparting.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

II.  n.  One  who  communicates  at  the  Lord’s 
table ; one  who  is  entitled  to  partake  of  the  sac- 
rament at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

A constant  frequenter  of  worship,  and  a never-failing 
monthly  communicant.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

communicantes  (ko-mu-ni-kan'tez),  «.  [So 
called  from  the  first  word,  L.  communicantes,  pi. 
of  communican(t-)s,  ppr.  of  communicare,  com- 
municate.] In  the  Roman  canon  of  the  mass, 
the  prayer  following  the  commemoration  or 
memento  of  the  living,  and  containing  the  com- 
memoration of  the  saints.  Also  called  infra 
actionem. 

communicate  (ko-mu'ni-kat),  pret.  and  pp. 

communicated,  ppr.  communicating.  [<  L.  conn- 
municatus,  pp.  of  communicare  (>  It.  commit 
care,  etc. : see  common,  v.),  impart,  share,  make 
common,  commune  (hence  nit.  E.  commune !, 
v.,  and  common,  v.),  < communis,  common:  see 
common,  a.  and  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  give  to 
another  as  a partaker ; bestow  or  confer  in  joint 
possession;  impart  knowledge  or  a share  of: 
as,  to  communicate  intelligence,  news,  opinions, 


communicate 

or  facts ; to  communicate  a disease : with  to 
(formerly  with ) before  the  person  receiving. 

Their  opinion  is,  that  such  secrete  and  holy  things  as 
they  are  should  not  rashly  and  imprudently  be  communi- 
cated with  the  common  people.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages , I.  253. 

It  was  my  hap  to  see  his  book  in  a learned  Gentlemans 
hand,  . . . who  very  kindly  communicated  the  same  to  me 
for  a little  space.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  74. 

He  communicated  those  thoughts  only  with  the  Lord 
Digby.  Clarendon , Great  Rebellion,  viii.  § 180. 

Where  God  is  worshipped,  there  he  communicates  his 
"blessings  and  holy  influences. 

c Ter.  Taylor , Worthy  Communicant. 

They  read  all  they  would  communicate  to  their  hearers. 

Watts. 

2f.  To  share  in  or  participate ; have  in  com- 
mon. 

To  thousands  that  communicate  our  loss. 

B.  Jonson , Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

After  much  stirre,  Almagro  and  Picarro  became  friends 
and  agreed  to  communicate  Purses  and  Titles. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  867. 

3.  To  administer  the  encharist  or  communion 
to. 

There  is  infinitely  more  reason  why  infants  may  be  com- 
municated than  why  they  may  not  be  baptized. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  137. 

The  chalice  should  never  have  turn-over  lips,  which  are 
extremely  liable  to  cause  accident  in  communicating  the 
faithful.  F.  G.  Lee. 

=Syn.  1.  Communicate,  Impart.  These  words  agree  in  ex- 
pressing the  sharing  of  something  with  another,  generally 
something  not  concrete,  as  information,  news,  hope,  fears. 
Impart  may  be  used  of  things  concrete,  as  food.  As  to 
things  intangible,  communicate  is  the  more  general,  and 
impart  expresses  more  of  the  idea  of  sharing  or  intimacy. 
We  may  communicate  unconsciously;  we  impart  by  inten- 
tion. 

Good,  the  more 
Communicated , more  abundant  grows. 

Milton , P.  L.,  v.  72. 

He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none ; and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise. 

Luke  iii.  11. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  have  a share;  take  part; 
participate : followed  by  in,  formerly  also  by 
with,  before  the  thing  shared. 

The  place  itself  . . . did  afterward  communicate  in  the 
benefits  sent  from  the  Lord.  2 Mac.  v.  20. 

Ye  have  well  done,  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my 
affliction.  Phil.  iv.  14. 

2.  To  have  a connecting  passage  or  means 
of  transition;  have  communication:  said  of 
things,  and  generally  followed  by  with:  as,  the 
lake  communicates  with  the  sea  by  means  of  the 
river. 

The  whole  body  is  nothing  but  a system  of  such  canals 
which  all  communicate  with  one  another. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

The  houses  communicate.  Johnson. 

3.  To  have  or  hold  intercourse  or  interchange 
of  thoughts:  said  of  persons. 

Butin  dear  words  of  human  speech 
We  two  communicate  no  more. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxv. 

4.  To  partake  of  the  Lord’s  supper  or  commu- 
nion : used  absolutely  or  followed  by  with. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  formally  reconciled 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  he  certainly  had  scruples  about 
communicating  with  the  Church  of  England. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

In  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  it  was  decreed  that  any 
believer  should  communicate  at  least  once  a year — at 
Easter.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  10. 

communicatet  (ko-mu'ni-kat),  a.  [L.  commu- 
nicatuSy  pp. : see  the  verb.]  1 . Communicated ; 
shared.  Bacon. — 2.  Communicative. 

That  every  man,  after  the  measure  of  his  faith,  shuld 
be  brotherly  communicat  with  his  neighbors,  and  distrib- 
ute vnto  them  that  thing  he  hath  learned. 

Calvin , Four  Sermons,  i. 

Communication  (kq-mu-ni-ka'shon),  n.  [= 

D.  kommunikatie  = Dan.  kommunikation,  < F. 
communication  = Sp.  comunicacion  = Pg.  com- 
municaqao  = It.  comunicazione , < L.  communi- 
catio{n-),  < communicarey  communicate:  see 
communicate.']  1.  The  act  of  communicating, 
(crt)  A conference ; a joint  deliberation. 

The  Alderman  and  his  Bredern  shall  assemble  in  their 
Halle,  and  dryncke  ; and  there  haue  a curteys  Communy- 
cacion  for  the  weele  of  the  seid  Gilde. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  188. 
(6t)  An  act  done  in  common  with  others ; a joint  trans- 
action. 

That  euery  brother  and  suster  be  gouerned  and  reuled 
be  the  Aldirman  and  maistres  in  ridyngge,  and  alle  othere 
communicacouns  leful  nedeful  and  spedeful  for  the  Frater- 
nite.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  450. 

(c)  The  act  of  imparting,  conferring,  or  bestowing : as,  the 
communication  of  secrets,  (ft)  The  act  of  sharing  or  par- 
ticipating. 

They  who  have  the  true  taste  of  conversation  enjoy 
themselves  in  a communication  of  each  other's  excellen- 
cies. Steele , Spectator,  No.  422. 

(e)  Participation  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper. 
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All  by  communicating  of  one,  become,  as  to  that  com- 
munication, one.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  ix. 

2.  Interchange  of  thoughts,  opinions,  or  infor- 
mation by  speech  or  writing. 

Use  no  French,  but  mere  English,  to  the  French  in  all 
communication  whatsoever. 

Camden,  Remains,  Languages. 

In  the  way  of  argument  . . . and  friendly  communica- 
tion. Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  2. 

Secrets  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  stop  the  communica- 
tion necessary  among  all  who  have  the  management  of 
affairs.  Swift. 

3f.  Association;  companionship;  intercourse. 

Evil  communications  [revised  version,  “company  doth”] 
corrupt ,good  manners.  1 Cor.  xv.  33. 

4.  Means  of  communicating;  the  way  and  the 
means  of  passing  from  place  to  place,  as  a strait 
or  channel  between  seas  or  lakes,  a road  be- 
tween cities  or  settlements,  a gallery  between 
apartments  in  a house  or  a fortification,  the 
route  by  which  an  army  communicates  with  its 
base  of  operations,  etc. 

While  the  main  body  of  Meade’s  army  was  marching 
southward  to  meet  Lee  at  Culpepper,  Lee  was  moving 
rapidly  northward  on  parallel  roads  to  lay  hold  of  Meade's 
communications. 

W.  Swinton,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  p.  378. 

5.  That  which  is  communicated  or  imparted; 
information  or  intelligence  imparted  by  speech 
or  writing ; a document  or  message  imparting 
information. — 6.  In  rlict.,  a figure  by  which  a 
speaker  or  writer  represents  his  hearer  or 
reader  as  participating  in  his  sentiments,  by 
the  use  of  the  pronoun  ice  instead  of  I or  you. — 
Privileged  communication,  in  law : (a)  A communica- 
tion between  such  persons  or  under  such  circumstances 
that  it  involves  no  liability  for  defamation,  except  where 
express  malice  is  shown.  (6)  A communication  between 
such  persons  or  under  such  circumstances  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  right  to  prove  it  as  an  admission  by  calling  the 
receiver  of  it  as  a witness.  Also  called  confidential  com- 
munication. 

communication-plate  (ko-mu-ni-ka'shon-plat), 
n.  In  Polyzoa,  one  of  the  perforated  partitions 
or  incomplete  septa  between  contiguous  cells 
or  zooecia  of  the  ecencecium ; a rosette-plate. 

communication-valve  (ko  - mu  - ni  - ka ' shon- 
valv),  n.  A valve  in  the  steam-pipe  which  con- 
nects the  boiler  with  the  cylinder  of  a steam- 
engine. 

communicative  (ko-mu/ni-ka-tiv),  a.  [=  F. 

communicatif  = Pr.  comunicatiu  = Sp.  It.  comu- 
nicativo  = Pg.  communicativo,  < ML.  communica- 
tivus,  < L.  communicatus,  pp.  of  communicare, 
communicate:  see  communicate.']  1.  Inclined 
to  communicate  or  confer;  ready  to  impart; 
liberal:  as,  to  be  mutually  communicative  of 
benefits. 

The  love  God  requires  of  us  is  an  operative,  material, 
and  communicative  love. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  70. 

They  deserve  not  the  name  of  that  communicative  and 
noble  profession  [gardening]. 

Evelyn,  CalendariumHortense. 

2.  Disposed  to  impart  or  disclose  knowledge, 
facts,  or  opinions ; free  in  communicating ; not 
reserved;  open;  talkative. 

Mr.  Boswell’s  frankness  and  gaiety  made  everybody  com- 
municative. Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 

3.  Disposed  to  communion  with  others. 

The  Morning  and  Evening  Order  began,  like  the  Brevi- 
ary, with  the  Lord’s  Prayer : but  the  communicative  spirit 
of  the  Reformation,  where  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
was  concerned,  was  shown  at  once  even  in  this  point. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 

4.  Adapted  or  intended  for  communicating. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  the  first  stages  of  com- 
municative expression,  all  these  three  [gesture,  grimace, 
utterance]  were  used  together,  each  for  the  particular 
purposes  which  it  was  best  calculated  to  serve. 

Whitney , Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  767. 
5f.  Capable  of  being  communicated;  commu- 
nicable. 

That  beauty  was  too  communicative  and  divine  a thing 
to  be  made  a property,  and  confined  to  one  at  once. 

Shaftesbury,  Characteristics  (ed.  1732),  p.  196. 

communicatively  (ko-mu'ni-ka-tiv-li),  adv.  In 
a communicative  manner;  by  communication. 
Milton. 

The  manifestation  of  his  glory  shall  arise  to  us ; we  shall 
have  it  communicatively.  Goodwin,  Works,  III.  iii.  115. 

communicativeness  (ko-mu'ni-ka-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  communicative ; 
readiness  to  impart  to  others;  freedom  from 
reserve ; talkativeness. 

I was  courteously  received  by  a worthy  old  house- 
keeper, who,  with  the  civility  and  communicativeness  of 
her  order,  showed  me  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  334. 

communicator  (kq-mu ' ni  -ka-tor),  n.  [<  LL. 
communicator , < L.  communicare*  communicate : 


communion-cloth 

see  communicate.]  One  who  or  that  which  com- 
municates. Boyle. 

communicatory  (ko-mu'ni-ka-to-ri),  a.  [=  F. 

communicator e = Sp.  comunicatorio,  < ML.  com- 
municatoriuSy  < LL.  communicator : see  commu- 
nicator.] Imparting  knowledge.  Barrow. — 
Communicatory  letters.  See  commendatory  letters , 
under  commendatory. 

communio  (kq-mu'ni-6),  n.  [L.  (LL.)  commu- 
nio:  see  communion.]  An  anthem  in  the  Ro- 
man missal,  said  by  the  celebrant  after  he  has 
taken  the  ablutions.  In  the  Mozarabic  rite  it  is  sung 
by  the  choir.  Originally  it  was  sung  between  the  verses  of 
a psalm  as  a communion  anthem  while  the  people  were 
^.communicating.  See  communion. 

communion  (kq-mu'nyon),  n.  [<  late  ME.  com- 
munyone  = F.  communion  = Pr.  communion,  co- 
munion  = Sp.  comunion  = Pg.  communhao  = It. 
comunione  = D.  communie  = G.  communion  = 
Dan.  kommunion  = Sw.  communion , < L.  commu- 
nio(n-)y  common  participation,  LL.  communion 
in  eccl.  sense,  < communis , common : see  com- 
mon, a.,  and  commune \ v.]  1.  Participation  in 
something,  especially  in  ideas  and  sentiments 
held  in  common;  hence,  fellowship;  concord; 
association. 

What  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ? 

2 Cor.  vi.  14. 

Yet  [thou],  so  pleased, 

Canst  raise  thy  creature  to  what  highth  thou  wilt 
Of  union  or  communion,  deified. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  429. 

2.  Intercourse  between  two  or  more  persons ; 
interchange  of  thoughts  or  interests ; communi- 
cation. 

The  Israelites  had  never  any  communion  or  affairs  with 
the  Ethiopians.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  637. 

3.  Union  in  religious  worship,  or  in  doctrine 
and  discipline ; religious  fellowship : as,  mem- 
bers in  full  communion. 

Bare  communion  with  a good  church  can  never  alone 
make  a good  man ; if  it  could,  we  should  have  no  bad 
ones.  South. 

He  desired  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  calls  the  people 
of  God,  meaning  Mr.  Gifford’s  little  congregation,  and  the 
handful  of  persons  within  his  circuit  who  were  in  com- 
munion with  them.  Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  29. 

4.  A body  of  Christians  who  have  one  common 
faith,  but  not  necessarily  ecclesiastical  union : 
a religious  denomination. 

A general  history  of  the  Eastern  Communion  is  a thing 
which  does  not  exist.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  6. 

5.  The  act  of  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist ; the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper; 
also,  the  elements  of  the  eucharist. 

Of  the  several  names  by  which  the  supper  of  the  Lord 
has  been  distinguished,  that  of  the  holy  communion  is  the 
one  which  the  Church  of  England  has  adopted. 

Eden , Churchman’s  Theol.  Diet.,  p.  102. 
6f.  Common  action;  common  consent;  public 
act. 

Men  . . . served  and  praised  God  by  communion  and 
in  public  manner.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

Close  communion,  among  Baptists,  communion  in  the 
Lord’s  supper  with  Baptists  only : a practice  based  on  the 
belief  that  all  who  have  not  received  baptism  by  immer- 
sion are  in  reality  unbaptized,  and  hence  not  entitled  to 
communion.  Those  who  hold  this  belief  are  called  close- 
communion  Baptists,  or  close-communionists,  in  distinction 
from  another  class  of  Baptists  opposed  to  it,  and  hence 
called  open-communionists.  The  former  prevail  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  latter  in  Great  Britain. — Communion 
anthem  or  hymn,  an  anthem  or  hymn  sung  after  the  canon 
or  prayer  of  consecration  and  before  or  during  the  com- 
munion of  priest  and  people.  In  the  early  church,  when 
all  the  faithful  not  under  discipline  communicated  as  a 
rule  every  Sunday,  several  psalms  or  hymns  with  anti- 
phons seem  to  have  been  sung  at  this  time.  Survivals  of 
this  are  seen  in  the  Western  communio  and  in  the  koi- 
nonikon  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  34th  psalm  was  espe- 
cially thus  used  in  primitive  times,  and  its  eighth  verse 
as  an  antiphon,  “O  taste  and  see,”  as  also  in  the  Mozara- 
bic liturgy.  In  the  Anglican  Prayer-book  of  1549  the 
Agnus  is  directed  to  be  sung  during  the  communion  of 
the  people.  In  the  American  Prayer-book  a hymn  im- 
mediately follows  the  canon.—  Communion  elements, 
the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
supper.—  Communion  in  one  kind.  See  half -commu- 
nion.—Communion  Office,  a liturgical  form  appointed 
for  the  administration  of  the  holy  eucharist  or  Lord’s  sup- 
per.—Holy  communion,  the  Lord’s  supper ; the  eucha- 
rist. See  Lord. — Open  communion,  among  Baptists, 
communion  with  other  Christians  than  those  who  have  re- 
ceived baptism  by  immersion.  See  close  communion , above. 
= Syn.  1.  Fellowship,  converse,  intercourse,  unity,  con- 
cord, agreement. 

communionable  (kq-mu'nyon-a-bl),  a.  [<  com- 
munion4-  -able.]  Capable  of,  or  open  to,  commu- 
nion. Is.  Taylor , Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  p.  24. 
communional  (kq-mu'nyon-al),  a.  [<  commu- 
nion + -al.]  Pertaining  to  a communion:  as, 
“ communional  sympathy,”  Hamilton. 
communion-cloth  (kq-mu'nyqn-kloth),  n.  A 
cloth  for  covering  the  communion-table  at  the 
time  of  the  service. 


communion-cup 
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commutator 


communion-cup  (ko-mu'nyon-kup),  n.  A ves- 
sel used  for  the  wine  of  the  communion;  a 
chalice.  After  the  Reformation  this  name  was  substi- 
tuted for  chalice  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  England, 
and  the  cup  was  carefully  made  different  in  appearance 
from  the  old  chalice,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  bowl,  in 
the  absence  of  the  knop,  and  in  having  a cover,  instead  of 
the  paten,  fitting  the  top  of  the  howl.  It  is  now  made  in 
many  forms.  See  cut  under  chalice. 

communion-rail  (ko-mu'nyon-ral),  n.  Same 
as  altar-rail. 

communion-table  (ko-mu'nyon-ta/'bl),  n.  The 
table  at  or  near  which  the  communicants  sit 
or  kneel  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  or  on 
which  the  bread  and  wine  are  placed  for  distri- 
bution. 

communism  (kom'u-nizm),  n.  [<  F.  commu- 
nisme,  < commun,  common,  + -isme:  see  com- 
mon, commune 2,  n.,  and  -ism.']  1.  An  economic 
system,  or  theory,  which  rests  upon  the  total  or 
partial  abolition  of  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty, actual  ownership  being  ascribed  to  the 
community  as  a whole  or  to  the  state.  The  right 
of  the  state  to  control  the  means  of  production,  and  also 
the  distribution  and  consumption  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry, is  in  general  especially  emphasized  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  theory.  In  some  communistic  schemes  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  the  control  of  his  own  labor  is 
also  denied,  each  one  being  required  to  do  that  which  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  community  as  a whole.  Such 
theories,  differing  in  details,  have  frequently  been  ad- 
vanced — by  Plato  in  his  “ Republic,”  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
in  his  “Utopia,”  and  in  recent  times  by  many  writers — 
and  have  not  infrequently  been  carried  into  execution  on 
a small  scale,  as  in  the  Oneida  Community.  See  commu- 
nity. 

Communism , in  its  ordinary  signification,  is  a system  or 
form  of  common  life  in  which  the  right  of  private  or  fam- 
ily property  is  abolished  by  law,  mutual  consent,  or  vow. 
To  this  community  of  goods  may  be  added  the  disappear- 
ance of  family  life. 

Woolsey,  Communism  and  Socialism,  p.  1. 

Communism  is  the  name  that  has  been  given  to  the 
schemes  of  social  innovation  which  have  for  their  starting- 
point  the  attempted  overthrow  of  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate property.  JEncyc.  Brit.,  VI.  211. 

The  machinery  of  Communism,  like  existing  social  ma- 
chinery, has  to  be  framed  out  of  existing  human  nature  ; 
and  the  defects  of  existing  human  nature  will  generate  in 
the  one  the  same  evils  as  in  the  other. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  41. 

2.  Communalism.  [An  improper  use.] 
communist  (kom'u-nist),  n.  [=  I).  communist 
= G.  Dan.  Communist,  < F.  communiste  (=  Sp. 
comunista  = Pg.  communista),  < commun,  com- 
mon, + -iste : see  common,  commune 2,  and 

-isA]  1 . One  who  advocates  and  practises  the 
doctrines  of  communism. 

All  communists  without  exception  propose  that  the  peo- 
ple as  a whole,  or  some  particular  division  of  the  people, 
as  a village,  or  commune,  should  own  all  the  means  of 
production— land,  houses,  factories, railroads, canals, etc.; 
that  production  should  be  carried  on  in  common ; and 
that  officers,  selected  in  one  way  or  another,  should  dis- 
tribute among  the  inhabitants  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

R.  T.  Ely,  French  and  German  Socialism,  p.  35. 

Discordant  theories  range  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
communist,  who  would  overturn  our  social  structures,  to 
those  of  the  timid,  half-hearted  believers  in  our  govern- 
ment, who  wish  to  go  back  to  restraints  and  powers  ex- 
erted by  the  monarchs  of  Europe. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  360. 

2.  An  advocate  of  communalism;  a member 
of  a commune  ; a communalist.— Bible  Commu- 
nist. See  Perfectionist. 

communistic  (kom-u-nis'tik),  a.  [<  communist 
+ -ic.]  1.  Relating  to  communists  or  commu- 

nism ; according  with  the  principles  of  commu- 
nism: as,  communistic  theories;  communistic 
arrangements. 

No  cases  of  communistic  holding  have  as  yet  been  ad- 
duced from  records  of  the  early  period. 

D.  W.  Ross,  German  Land-holding,  p.  39. 
2.  Communalistic.  [An  improper  use.] 
communistically  (kom-u-nis'ti-kal-i),  adv . In 
accordance  with  communism ; in  a communis- 
tic form  or  way. 

communitarian  (ko-mu-ni-ta'ri-an),  n.  [<  com- 
munity + - arian .]  A member  of  a community ; 
a member  of  a communistic  association;  one 
who  believes  in  the  wisdom  of  community  life. 

These  mendacious  rogues  [our  neighbors]  circulated  a 
report  that  we  communitarians  were  exterminated,  to  the 
last  man,  by  severing  ourselves  asunder  with  the  sweep  of 
our  own  scythes ! — and  that  the  world  had  lost  nothing  by 
this  little  accident. 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  p.  78. 

communition  (kom-u-nish'on),  n.  [<  commune 
+ -ition.]  Communion.  [Rare.] 

“The  communition  of  the  body  of  Christ,”  and  “Christ 
being  our  life,”  are  such  secret  glories,  that,  as  the  frui- 
tion of  them  is  the  portion  of  the  other  world,  so  also  is 
the  full  perception  and  understanding  of  them. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  309. 

Community  (ko-mu'ni-ti),  n. ; pi.  communities 
(-tiz).  [=  OFo  communite,  commune  te,  comunete, 
comonteit,  etc,  (>  E.  commonty , the  older  form), 


mod.  F.  community  = Pr.  communitat  = Sp.  co- 
munidad  = Pg.  communidade  = It.  comunita,  < L. 
commu?iita(t-)s , fellowship,  a sense  of  fellow- 
ship, ML.  also  a society,  a division  of  people, 

< communis , common:  see  common , a .,  and  com- 
mon ty.]  1 . Common  possession  or  enjoyment ; 
the  holding  or  sharing  of  interests,  possessions, 
or  privileges  in  common  by  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals : as,  a community  of  goods ; community 
of  interests  between  husband  and  wife. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  mortals  share, 

The  one  that  seems  the  hardest  to  bear 
Is  the  grief  without  community. 

Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

The  essential  community  of  nature  between  organic 
growth  and  inorganic  growth  is,  however,  most  clearly  seen 
on  observing  that  they  both  result  in  the  same  way. 

H.  Spencer,  Prill,  of  Biol.,  § 43. 

The  natural  equality  of  the  Italians  is  visible  in  their 
community  of  good  looks  as  well  as  good  manners. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 

2.  Life  in  association  with  others ; the  social 
state.  [Rare.] 

Confined 

To  cells,  and  unfrequented  woods,  they  knew  not 
The  fierce  vexation  of  community. 

Shirley,  The  Brothers,  iv.  1. 

3.  A number  of  people  associated  together  by 
the  fact  of  residence  in  the  same  locality,  or  of 
subjection  to  the  same  local  laws  and  regula- 
tions ; a village,  township,  or  municipality. 

The  sympathetic  or  social  feelings  are  not  so  strong  be- 
tween different  communities  as  between  individuals  of 
the  same  community.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  9. 

With  them  [the  Slavic  nations]  the  rule  of  the  free- 
dom of  acquests  has  been  less  strictly  observed  than  in 
other  European  countries,  and  with  them,  accordingly, 
the  community  continues  in  its  fullest  vigor. 

W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  240. 

A great  many  of  the  manors  now  or  formerly  existing 
represent  ancient  communities  in  which,  little  by  little, 
the  authority  of  the  community  was  engrossed  by  the 
most  considerable  man  in  it,  until  he  became  the  lord,’ 
and  the  other  landholders  became  his  dependents. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  41. 

4.  A society  or  association  of  persons  having 
common  interests  or  privileges,  commercial, 
social,  political,  or  ecclesiastical,  and  subject 
to  the  same  regulations ; now,  especially,  a so- 
ciety of  this  nature  in  which  the  members  re- 
side together  or  in  the  same  locality : as,  the 
Oneida  Community  (see  below). 

According  to  the  “Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Clothiers’ 
Community,  1S03,”  the  chief  object  of  the  Institution  was 
to  carry  out  the  legal  regulations  as  to  apprentices  in 
their  original  purity.  English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  clxxv. 

5.  The  body  of  people  in  a state  or  common- 
wealth ; the  public,  or  people  in  general : used 
in  this  sense  always  with  the  definite  article. 

It  is  not  designed  for  her  own  use,  but  for  the  whole 
community.  Addison,  Guardian. 

Burdens  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 

Hallam. 

6f.  Commonness;  frequency. 

Sick  and  blunted  with  community. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

7.  In  logic,  the  being  possessed  in  common  by 
several  subjects. — Brethren  of  the  Community. 
See  brother.—  Community  Of  goods,  the  holding  of  goods 
in  common,  implying  common  ownership  and  common 
use  and  enjoyment,  but  not,  in  law,  the  right  of  partition 
or  severance. — Community  property,  in  civil  Zaw  (and, 
through  French  and  Spanish  law,  in  California,  Louisiana, 
Nevada,  Texas,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Washington,  and 
also  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona),  the  property  of  hus- 
band and  wife  exclusive  of  the  antenuptial  property  of 
either,  and  of  property  acquired  by  either  by  bequest,  in- 
heritance, or  gift.  All  other  acquisitions  during  mar- 
riage are  the  joint  property  of  both,  and  the  husband  has 
the  active  power  of  disposal  during  the  life  of  both,  the 
wife’s  rights  being  meanwhile  passive.  On  the  death  of 
either,  the  survivor  administers,  much  as  in  the  case  of 
partnership,  the  survivor  being  entitled  to  one  half,  and 
the  heirs,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  to  the  other  half. — House 
community,  an  early  form  of  organization  in  which  the 
heirs  of  a given  ancestor  and  their  heirs  in  turn  continued 
to  live  together,  upon  the  common  inheritance,  with  a 
common  dwelling  and  common  table. — Oneida  Commu- 
nity, a religious  society  or  brotherhood,  the  Bible  Commu- 
nists or  Perfectionists , established  in  1847  on  Oneida  creek, 
in  Lenox  township,  Madison  county,  New  York,  by  John 
H.  Noyes,  after  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  it  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1834,  and  at  Putney,  Ver- 
mont, in  1837.  A branch  of  the  Oneida  Community  also  ex- 
isted at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  but  has  now  been  with- 
drawn. Originally  the  Oneida  Community  was  strictly  com- 
munistic, all  property  and  all  children  belonging  primarily 
to  the  society,  and  the  restrictions  of  marriage  being  en- 
tirely abolished ; but  in  1879,  owing  to  the  increasing  de- 
mand of  public  opinion  that  the  social  practices  of  the 
society  should  be  abandoned,  marriage  and  family  life 
were  introduced,  and  in  1880  communism  of  property 
gave  place  to  a joint-stock  system,  and  the  Community 
was  legally  incorporated  as  “the  Oneida  Community, 
Limited.”— Village  community,  an  early  form  of  or- 
ganization, in  which  the  land  belonged  to  the  village,  the 
arable  land  being  allotted  by  it  to  the  members  or  house- 
holds of  the  community,  by  more  or  less  permanent  ar- 
rangements, the  waste  or  common  land  remaining  undi- 
vided, 


commutability  (ko-mu-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  OF. 

commutabilitt  = Sp.  conmutabilidad,  < ML.  *eom- 
mutabiUta{t-)s,  < L.  commutabilis,  commutable: 
see  commutable  and  -bility.]  The  quality  of 
being  commutable ; interehangeableness.  Also 
commutableness. 

The  commutability  of  terms.  Latham. 

commutable  (ko-mu'ta-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  conmu- 
table  = Pg.  commutav'el  = It.  commutabile,  < L. 
commutabilis,  < commutare,  change:  see  com- 
mute.] Capable  of  being  exchanged  or  mu- 
tually changed;  interchangeable. 

Here  the  predicate  and  subject  are  not  commutable. 

Whately,  Logic. 

commutableness  (ko-mu'ta-bl-nes),  n.  Same 

as  commutability. 

commutant  (ko-mu'tant),  n.  [<  L.  commu- 
tations, ppr.  of  commutare,  change:  see  com- 
mute.]  In  alg.,  an  oblong  block  of  figures, 
denoting  the  sum  of  a number  of  products,  each 
consisting  of  as  many  factors  as  the  block  has 
rows,  and  each  factor  being  formed  by  com- 
pounding as  umbrte  the  constituents  in  one  row, 
the  different  terms  being  due  to  permutation 
with  change  of  sign,  in  every  possible  way,  of 
the  constituents  of  every  column  after  the  first, 
commutation  (kom-u-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  com- 
mutation ==  Pr.  commutatio  = Sp.  conmutacion 
= Pg.  commutagao  = It.  commutazione , < L. 
commutatio{n-),  < commutare , pp.  commutatus, 
change : see  commute.']  1.  A passing  from  one 
state  to  another ; alteration;  change. 

So  great  is  the  commutation , that  the  soul  then  hated 
only  that  which  now  only  it  loves.  South,  Sermons. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  one  thing  for  another; 
exchange;  barter. 

By  giving  and  returning,  by  commerce  and  commutation. 

South,  Sermons. 

The  use  of  money  in  the  commerce  and  traffick  of  man- 
kind, is  that  of  saving  the  commutation  of  more  bulky 
commodities.  Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 

3.  The  act  of  substituting  one  thing  for  an- 
other; substitution.  [This,  in  the  specific  ap- 
plications noted  below,  is  now  the  usual  signifi- 
cation of  the  word.] 

A kind  of  mutual  commutation  there  is  whereby  those 
concrete  names,  God  and  Man,  when  we  speak  of  Christ, 
do  take  interchangeably  one  another’s  room. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  § 53. 
The  law  of  God  had  allowed  an  evasion,  that  is,  by  way 
of  commutation  or  redemption.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Specifically — (a)  In  law,  the  change  of  a penalty  or  pun- 
ishment from  a greater  to  a less,  as  banishment  instead  of 
death. 

Suits  are  allowable  in  the  spiritual  courts  for  money 
agreed  to  be  given  as  a commutation  for  penance. 

Blackston* 

(6)  The  substitution  of  one  sort  of  payment  for  another,  or 
of  a money  payment  in  lieu  of  the  performance  of  com- 
pulsory duty  or  labor,  or  of  a single  payment  in  lieu  of  a 
number  of  successive  payments,  usually  at  a reduced  rate. 
See  commutation-ticket,  (c)  Milit.,  the  money  value  of  al- 
lowances, such  as  quarters,  fuel,  forage,  etc.,  taken  in  place 
of  them.— Angle  of  commutation,  the  excess  of  the 
heliocentric  longitude  of  a planet  over  that  of  the  earth.— 
Commutation  of  Tithes  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1836 
(6  and  7 Wm.  IV.,  c.  71),  frequently  amended,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  tithes  in  money  and  prescribing  means 
for  valuing  them. 

commutation-ticket  (kom-u-ta,shon-tik,,'et),». 
A ticket  issued  at  a reduced  rate  by  a carrier 
of  passengers,  entitling  the  holder  to  be  car- 
ried over  a given  route  a limited  number  of 
times,  or  an  unlimited  number  during  a certain 
period. 

commutative  (ko-mu'ta-tiv),  a.  [=F.  commu- 
tatif  = Pr.  commutatiu  ’==  Sp.  conmutativo  = Pg. 
It.  conmutativo,  < ML.  *commutativus  (fem.  com- 
mutativa,  n.,  exchange),  < L.  commutatus,  pp.  of 
commutare,  change:  see  commute.]  Relating 
to  exchange ; interchangeable ; mutual : as, 
commutative  justice  (that  is,  justice  which  is 
mutually  done  and  received). 

This  is  the  measure  of  commutative  justice,  or  of  that 
justice  which  supposes  exchange  of  things  profitable  for 
things  profitable.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  451. 

Commutative  combination,  in  alg.,  a mode  of  combi- 
nation in  which  the  order  of  the  elements  is  indifferent. 

— Commutative  contract,  a contract  in  which  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  gives  and  receives  an  equivalent. 

— Commutative  multiplication,  a mode  of  multipli- 
cation in  which  the  order  of  the  factors  is  indifferent. — 
Commutative  principle,  a rule  of  algebra  permitting 
the  reversal  of  the  order  of  combination  of  two  terms  or 
factors. 

commutatively  (ko-mu'ta-tiv-li),  adp.  By  way 
^of  exchange.  Sir  T.  Browne. 


commutator  (kom'u-ta-tor), 


[=  Pg.  com- 


mutator, < L.  as  if  * commutator,  < commutare, 
pp  commutatus,  changes  see  commute.]  1. 
An  apparatus  used  in  connection  with  many 
electrical  instruments  for  reversing  the  cur- 


commutator 

rents  from  the  battery  without  changing  the 
arrangement  of  the  conductors  from  the  poles : 
as,  Bertin’s  commutator. — 2.  That  part  of  the 
revolving  element  of  a direct-current  dynamo- 
electric  machine  through  which  the  revolving 
armature  connects  to  the  external  circuit,  by 
the  brushes,  in  such  a manner  that  the  cur- 
rents in  the  external  circuit  always  flow  in 
the  same  direction ; a segmental  collector. — 
3.  A contrivance  for  varying  the  strength  of 
an  electric  current  by  bringing  either  a portion 
or  the  whole  of  the  voltaic  cells  in  a battery 
into  the  circuit. 

commute  (ko-mut'),  v . ; pret.  and  pp.  commuted, 
ppr.  commuting.  [<  L.  commutare , change,  < 
com-  (intensive)  + mutare , change.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  exchange;  put  in  the  place  of  another 
(thing  or  person) ; give  or  receive  for  another ; 
substitute  another  thing  for. 

God  will  not  suffer  us  to  commute  a duty,  because  all  is 
his  due.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  853. 

Having  commuted  his  petty  sovereignty  for  a consider- 
able sum  of  money.  Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  xv. 

Specifically — (a)  To  exchange  one  penalty  or  punishment 
for  another  of  less  severity. 

Let  him  commute  his  eternal  fear  with  a temporal  suf- 
fering, preventing  God’s  judgment  by  passing  one  of  his 
own.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  534. 

The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was  that  her  sen- 
tence should  be  commuted  from  burning  to  beheading. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  v. 
(b)  To  substitute  one  sort  of  burden  for  another ; espe- 
cially, to  substitute  money  payment  for  payment  in  kind 
or  the  performance  of  a compulsory  duty : as,  to  commute 
tithes. 

A severe  tax,  which  the  noble  reluctantly  paid  and 
which  the  penniless  culprit  commuted  by  personal  slavery, 
was  sufficiently  unjust  as  well  as  absurd. 

Motley , Dutch  Republic,  I.  27. 

2.  In  elect.,  to  regulate  (the  direction  of  an 
electrical  current)  as  by  a commutator. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  serve  as  a substitute. 
Those  institutions  which  God  designed  for  means  to  fur- 
ther men  in  holiness,  they  look  upon  as  a privilege  to  serve 
instead  of  it,  and  to  commute  for  it.  South , Sermons. 

2.  To  pay  iu  money  instead  of  in  kind  or  in 
duty. 

He  . . . thinks  it  unlawful  to  commute , and  that  he  is 
bound  to  pay  his  vow  iu  kind. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  i.  4. 

3.  To  pay  a single  sum  as  an  equivalent  for 
a number  of  successive  payments ; specifically, 
to  purchase  and  use  a commutation-ticket. 

commuter  (ko-mu'ter),  n.  One  who  commutes ; 

specifically,  one  who  purchases  and  uses  a eom- 
^mutation-ticket. 

commutual  (ko-mu'tu-al),  a.  [<  com-  + mutu- 
al.] Mutual;  reciprocal.  [Bare  and  poetical.] 

There,  with  commutual  zeal,  we  both  had  strove 
In  acts  of  dear  benevolence  and  love.  Pope,  Odyssey. 

commutuality  (ko-mu-tu-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  com- 
mutual + - ity .]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
commutual ; reciprocal  union.  [Rare.] 
Comose  (ko'mos),  a.  [<  L.  comosus,  < coma, 
hair:  see  coma11.]  Hairy ; comate,  (a)  In entom., 
specifically,  tipped  with  a brush  or  tuft  of  hairs ; having 
a bunch  of  hairs  on  the  apex.  (6)  In  hot.,  furnished  with 
a coma.  See  cut  under  coma 2. 

comous  (ko'mus),  a.  [<L.  comosus,  hairy:  see 
comose .]  Same  as  comose. 
comp.  An  abbreviation  of  compare,  compara- 
tive, composition,  and  compound. 
compackt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  compact L 
compact1  (kom-pakt'),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
*compacte;  = D.  G-.  compact  = Dan.  kompalct,  < 
F.  compacte  — Sp.  Pg.  compacto  = It.  compatto, 

< L.  compactus,  joined  together,  pp.  of  com- 
pingere,  join  together,  make  close  or  fast,  < 
com-,  together,  + pangere,  pp.  pactus,  fasten, 
set,  fix,  akin  to  E.  fang:  s ee  fang.]  I.  a.  1. 
Closely  and  firmly  united,  as  the  parts  or  par- 
ticles of  solid  bodies ; having  the  parts  or  par- 
ticles pressed  or  packed  together ; solid;  dense: 
as,  a compact  mass  of  people. 

Glass,  crystal,  gems,  and  other  compact  bodies. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

2.  In  entom.,  specifically,  compacted  or  pressed 
close,  as  a jointed  organ,  or  any  part  of  it,  when 
the  joints  are  very  closely  united,  forming  a 
contmuous  mass:  as,  a compact  antennal  club; 
compact  palpi. — 3.  Connected  or  expressed 
with  closeness  or  brevity,  as  ideas;  hence,  of 
literary  style,  pithy;  terse;  not  difluse;  not 
verbose : as,  a compact  discourse. 

Where  a foreign  tongue  is  elegant,  expressive,  close,  and 
compact,  we  must  [in  translating  it)  study  the  utmost  force 
of  our  language.  Felton,  On  Reading  the  Classics. 

4.  Compacted ; joined ; held  together. 

Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a city  that  is  compact  together. 

Ps.  cxxii.  3. 
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We  went  to  see  the  ruines  of  the  old  haven  so  compact 
with  that  bituminous  sand  in  which  the  materials  are  layd, 
as  the  like  is  hardly  to  be  found. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  7,  1645. 
5.  Composed;  consisting;  made.  [Poetical.] 
My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint  nor  steel. 

Shale.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 
One  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth, 

The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come. 

Tennyson,  Godiva. 

= Syn.  1.  Firm,  condensed. — 3.  Terse,  sententious,  suc- 
cinct, concise. 

II. t n.  Structure  ; frame. 

He  was  of  a mean  or  low  compact,  but  without  dispro- 
portion and  unevenness  either  in  lineaments  or  parts. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Rich.  III.,  p.  148. 

compact1  (kom-pakt'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also, 
erroneously,  compack;  < ML.  compactare,  join, 
unite,  < L.  compactus,  pp. : see  compact 1,  a.] 

1.  To  thrust,  drive,  pack,  or  press  closely  to- 
gether; join  firmly;  consolidate,  as  the  parts 
which  compose  a body;  condense. 

The  air  is  partially  exhausted,  thus  causing  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  to  operate  in  compacting  the  pulp  into 
paper.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  490. 

Many  souls  . . . might  be  poetic  gardens  if  they  would 
compact  all  their  energies  into  growing  two  roses  and  a 
lily  — three  poems  in  all,  for  a lifetime. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  102. 

2.  To  unite  or  connect  firmly,  as  in  a system ; 
join  the  parts  of  tightly;  bring  into  close  junc- 
tion, as  the  sheets  of  a book  or  other  loose  ma- 
terials, by  heating,  pressure,  or  the  like. 

The  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted. 

Eph.  iv.  16. 

A bridge  of  that  length  ...  so  curiously  compacted 
together  with  one  only  arch.  Coryat , Crudities,  I.  208. 

The  condensing  or  compacting  is  now  generally  accom- 
plished by  passing  the  sheets  between  the  cylinders  of  a 
rolling  machine.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  42. 

3.  To  make  firm  or  stable;  establish  firmly; 
confirm;  solidify. 

Nor  are  the  nerves  of  his  compacted  strength 
Stretch’d  and  dissolved  into  unsinew’d  length. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

As  to  my  character,  it  is  not  yet  compacted  enough  for 
inspection.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  vi. 

compact2  (kom'pakt,  formerly  kom-pakt'),  n. 
[=  It.  compatto,  < L.  compactum , compectum,  an 
agreement,  prop.  neut.  of  compactus , compectus, 
pp.  of  compacisci,  compecisci,  agree  with,  < com-, 
with,  + paciscere , deponent  pacisci,  pp.  pactus, 
agree,  covenant:  seepac£.]  An  agreement;  a 
contract  between  parties ; in  general,  any  cove- 
nant or  contract  between  individuals,  mem- 
bers of  a community,  or  nations. 

What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? 

Shak.y  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 
The  law  of  nations  depends  on  mutual  compacts,  treaties, 
leagues,  etc.  Blackstone. 

By  a mutual  compact,  we  talked  little  in  the  cars. 

0.  W.  Holmes , Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  19. 
Family  Compact.  See  family.— Mayflower  compact, 
an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Pilgrims  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower,  November  11th,  1620,  whereby  they 
covenanted  and  combined  themselves  “ together  into  a 
civil  body  politick,  and  to  enact,  constitute  and  frame 
such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordenances,  acts,  constitutions 
and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meete  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  Colonie.” 
— Social  compact.  Same  as  social  contract.  See  contract. 
compact2  (kom-pakt'),  a.  [<  L.  compactus,  pp. 
of  compacisci,  agree  with:  see  compact 2,  n.] 
United  in  a compact ; leagued ; confederated. 

Thou  pernicious  woman, 

Compact  with  her  that’s  gone ! 

Shale.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

compact2  (kom-pakt'),  v.  i.  [<  compact 2 «.]  To 
make  a contract  or  enter  into  an  agreement. 

Saturne  resolued  to  destroy  his  male  children,  either 
bailing  so  compacted  with  his  brother  Titan,  or  to  preuent 
the  prophesie,  which  was  that  his  sonne  should  depose  him. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  225. 

compactedly  (kom-pak'ted-li),  adv.  In  a com- 
pact manner;  compendiously;  tersely;  closely. 
Lovelace.  [Bare.] 

compactedness  (kom-pak'ted-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  compacted  or  firmly  and  close- 
ly hound  together;  closeness  and  firmness  of 
parts;  compactness. 

compacter  (kom-pak'ter),  n.  One  who  com- 
pacts or  unites. 

compactible  (kom-pak'ti-bl),  a.  [ < compact 1 + 
-ible.]  Capable  of  being  joined  or  compacted, 
compactilet  (kom-pak'til),  a.  [<  L.  compactilis, 

< compactus,  pp.  of  compingere : see  compact1,  a., 
and  -He.]  Bound,  tied,  or  twined  together. 

These  [garlands]  were  made  up  alter  all  ways  of  art,  com- 
pactile,  sutile,  plectile.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Mise.  Tracts,  ii. 

compaction^  (kqm-pak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  compac- 
tion), < compingere,  pp.  compactus,  join  toge- 
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ther:  see  compact1,  a.]  The  act  of  making  or 
the  state  of  being  compact.  [Bare.] 

Buildings  which  stand  by  architecture  and  compaction. 

Bacon. 

compaction2!  (kom-pak'shon),  n.  [As  compact 2 
+ -ion,  after  compaction L]  A compact  or  an 
agreement. 

A solemn  compaction  with  the  Devil. 

Quoted  in  E.  H.  Sears’s  Pictures  of  Olden  Time,  p.  336. 

compactly  (kom-pakt'li),  adv.  In  a compact 
or  condensed  manner;  closely;  concisely;  brief- 
ly; tersely;  neatly. 

You  have  put  all  this  together  most  compactly. 

Lamb,  To  Barton. 

compactness  (kom-pakt'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  compact,  (a)  Firmness ; close  union 
of  parts. 

In  the  ancient  city  . . . the  extreme  compactness  of  the 
political  structure  made  representation  unnecessary. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  71. 
(h)  Terseness ; condensation ; conciseness,  as  of  expres- 
sion or  style. 

The  monotonous  versification  which  Pope  had  intro- 
duced, no  longer  redeemed  by  his  brilliant  wit  and  his  com- 
pactness of  expression,  palled  on  the  ear  of  the  public. 

Macaulay,  Moore’s  Byron. 

compacture  (kom-pak'tfir),  n.  [<  L.  compac- 
tura,  < compactus,  pp.  of  compingere,  join  to- 
gether: see  compact1,  a .]  Close  union  or  con- 
nection of  parts;  structure  well  connected  or 
closely  wrought;  manner. of  joining. 

With  comely  compasse  and  compacture  strong. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  24. 

compage  (kom-paj'),  n.  [<  L.  compages : see 
comp  ages.]  Same  as  compages. 

The  ship  of  civilization,  either  ancient  or  modern,  is  a 
vast  jointed  compage  of  timbers  and  of  boards,  bolted  and 
bound  together.  js.  Taylor. 

cmnpages  (kom-pa'jez),  n.  [<  L.  compages,  a 
joining  together,  a structure^  compingere  ( com - 
Pa0-),  join  together : see  compact1,  a .]  1 . A sys- 
tem or  structure  of  many  united  parts.  [Bare.] 

Your  glass  drops,  from  which  if  the  least  portion  be 
broken,  the  whole  compages  immediately  dissolves  and 
shatters  into  dust  and  atoms. 

Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  p.  46. 
And  as  for  all  that  compages  of  external  bodies  which 
you  contend  for,  I shall  grant  you  its  existence.  Berkeley. 

2.  [NL.]  In  anat. : (a)  An  articulation.  (6)  A 
commissure. 

compaginatet  (kom-paj 'i-nat),  v.  t.  [<  LL. 

compaginatus,  pp.  of  compaginare,  join  together, 

< L.  compago  (comp  agin-),  collateral  form  of  com- 
pages : see  compages  and  compact1.  ] To  set  to- 
gether;_  unite  or  hold  together.  Montague. 

compaginationt  (kom-paj-i-na'shon),  n.  [< 
LL.  compaginatio(n-),  < compaginare,  join  toge- 
ther: see  compaginate.]  Union  of  parts;  struc- 
ture; connection;  contexture. 

A compagination  of  many  parts. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  v.  § 3. 

compaignablet,  a.  See  companiable.  Chaucer. 
compaigniet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  company. 
Chaucer. 

compamet,  n.  A word  of  unknown  mean- 
ing, supposed  by  some  to  be  a corruption 
or  misreading  of  com  ba  me,  'come  kiss 

me.' 

As  help  me  God,  it  wol  not  be,  compame  [var.  comhame ], 

I love  another,  and  elles  were  I to  blame. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  523. 

companablet,  See  companiable.  Chaucer. 

companablenesst,  n.  See  companiableness.  Sir 
F.  Sidney. 

companaget,  n.  [ME.  companage,  < OF.  com- 
panage  (>ML.  companagium ) = It.  companatico, 

< ML.  * companaticum  (ML.  also  companis),  com- 
panage, < L.  com-,  with,  + panis,  bread:  see 
company,  n.]  All  kinds  of  sustenance  except 
bread  and  drink.  Wharton. 

companiablet,  [<  me.  companyable,  also 
companable,  compaignable,  sociable,  social,  < 
OF.  compaignable,  compagnable,  cumpagnable, 
etc.,< compaignie, compagnie, etc., company:  see 
company,  n.,  and  -able.]  Maintaining  friendly 
intercourse;  companionable;  social. 

To  gentilmen  he  was  right  servisable, 

And  ther  withall  full  good  and  companable. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  2261. 
Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious,  but  com- 
paniable  and  respective.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  241. 

companiablenesst,  n.  [Also  companableness ; < 
companiable  + -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
companionable;  sociableness. 

His  retiredness  was  for  prayer,  his  companiableness  was 
for  preaching.  Bp.  Hall,  Meditations,  iv. 

companion1  (kom-pan'yon),  n.  [<  ME.  com- 
painoun , < OF,  compainon,  compaignon,  compa- 
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nion,  F.  compagnon  (>  G.  compagnon  = D.  Dan. 
kompagnon)  = Pr.  companho  = Sp.  compano, 
compamn  (obs.)  = It.  compagno,  < ML.  ’’com- 
panion), companion,  messmate,  commensal, 
< companium,  companies  (>  OF.  compaignie, 
etc. ),  a mess,  company  taking  meals  together : 
see  company,  re.]  1.  One  who  accompanies  or 
associates  with  another,  either  habitually  or 
casually;  one  who  shares  the  lot  of  another; 
a mate;  a comrade. 

I am  a companion  of  all  them  that  fear  thee. 

Ps.  cxix.  63. 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

A merry  companion  is  welcome  and  acceptable  to  all 
men.  Burton,  Auat.  of  Mel.,  p.  433. 

How  fair  that  neAV  May  morning  when  I rose 
Companion  of  the  sun  for  all  the  day 

Jones  Very , Poems,  p.  91. 

2f.  A fellow ; a worthless  person. 

What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools? 

Companion,  hence  ! Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

And  this  companion  too  — beshrew  him  ! 

Ford,  Fancies,  ii.  1. 

3.  One  who  holds  the  lowest  rank  in  an  Eng- 
lish honorary  order : as,  a companion  of  the  Bath 
(abbreviated  C.  Ii.),  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
etc — Companion  to  the  cycloid.  See  cycloid. = Syn.  1. 
^ Comrade , Friend,  etc.  See  associate. 

companion1  (kom-pan'yon),  v.  t.  [<  compan- 
ioni,  ».]  1.  To  be  a companion  to;  accom- 

pany. 

Methinks  'twould  be  a guilt  — a very  guilt  — 

Not  to  companion  thee.  Keats. 

Nor  can  he  [St.  Thomas]  be  considered  as  having  entire- 
ly abdicated  his  early  right,  as  his  statue,  standing  on  a 
crocodile,  still  companions  the  winged  lion  on  the  oppo- 
site pillar  of  the  piazzetta.  Ruskin. 

2.  To  make  equal ; put  on  the  same  level. 

Companion  me  with  my  mistress.  Sliak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  2. 

[Bare  in  both  senses.] 

companion2  (kom-pan'yon),  n,  [<  D.  kompanje, 
MD.  kompanglie =MLG.  kompandie,  kompanglie, 
kompagnie,  quarter-deck,  poop,  companion,  ap- 
par.  < F.  compagnie  = Sp.  compafia,  now  com- 
pafiia,  a company,  in  the  particular  sense  of 
a ship’s  company,  the  crew  (of.  Sp.  compafia 
(obs. ),  an  outhouse).  The  E.  word  conforms  to 
companion 1 ; ef.  F.  compagnons,  sailors,  crew, 
lit.  companions.]  Naut. : (a)  The  framing  and. 
sash-lights  on  the  quarter-deck  or  round-house, 
through  which  light  passes  to  the  cabins  and 
deck  below.  Sailor’s  Word-book,  (b)  A raised 
hatch  or  cover  to  the  cabin-stair  of  a merchant 
vessel.  Young’s  Naut.  Diet. 
companionable  (kom-pan'yon-a-bl),  a.  [<  com- 
panion1 + -able. ] Fitted  for  good-fellowship ; 
qualified  or  inclined  to  be  agreeable  in  com- 
pany; sociable. 

A companionable  sadness.  I.  Walton,  Donne. 

I never  found  the  companion  that  was  so  companionable 
as  solitude.  Thoreau , Walden,  p.  147. 

companionableness  (kom-pan'yon-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  companionable ; soeiable- 
ness. 

He  [Sir  J.  Wagstaff]  had  a great  companionableness  in 
his  nature.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion,  xiv. 

companionably  (kom-pan'yon-a-bli),  adv.  In 
^.a  companionable  manner.  Clarendon. 
companion-ladder  (kqm-pan'yon-lad//er),  n. 
The  steps  or  ladder  on  a ship  leading  from  the 
poop-deck  or  quarter-deck  to  the  cabin, 
companionless  (kom-pan'yon-les),  a.  [<  com- 
panion1 + -less.]  Having  no  companion. 

A phantom  among  men,  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  xxxi. 

I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d’ Arthur. 

companionship  (kpm-pan'yon-ship),  n.  [<  com- 
panion1 + - ship. ] 1.  The  state  or  fact  of  be- 

ing a companion ; fellowship ; association ; com- 
pany; especially,  good-fellowship. 

. ’Tis  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse, 

All  of  companionship.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 

He  never  seemed  to  avail  himself  of  my  sympathy  other 
than  by  mere  companionship.  Irving. 

2.  In  printing,  an  association  of  compositors 
engaged  in  setting  up  one  work  or  more,  under 
the  management  of  a clicker, 
companionway  (kom-pan'yon-wa),  n.  [<  com- 
panion‘d + way.']  The  staircase  at  the  entrance 
*to  a ship’s  cabin. 

company  (kum'pa-ni),  re.;  pi.  companies  (-niz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  cumpanie;  < ME.  company e, 
companie,  cumpany,  compaignie,  etc.,  < OF.  com- 
painie,  compaignie,  cumpaignie,  etc.,  F.  compa- 
gnie (>  D.  kompagnie  = G.  compagnie  = Dan. 
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Sw.  kompani,  in  senses  6,  7,  9)  = Pr.  companliia, 
compagnia,  mod.  coumpagna  = Sp.  compaHia  = 
Pg.  companliia  = It.  compagnia,  < ML.  *com- 
pania;  cf.  companium,  and  companies,  also  com- 
panis,  a mess,  a company  taking  meals  together 
(later  ML.  compagnia,  any  company),  < L.  com-, 
together,  + panis,  bread : see  pantry.  Cf . com- 
panion1 and  companage.  Hence  (from  E. ) Hind. 
kampni,  (from  It. ) Turk,  qompanya,  company.] 
If.  Friendship;  an  act  pertaining  to  or  befit- 
ting a friend  or  companion. 

This  which  thou  me  dost  for  companye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  396. 

2.  A person  or  persons  conjoined  to  or  asso- 
ciated with  another  or  others  in  any  way;  one 
or  more  having  or  coming  into  companionship 
with  another  or  others : as,  choose  your  com- 
pany carefully ; to  meet  company  on  the  road. 

The  Frenchman  resisted  and  drew  his  sword:  with  that 
company  came  in  and  disarmed  him. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  230. 

3.  Consort  of  persons  one  with  another;  com- 
panionship; fellowship;  association:  as,  to  fall 
into  company  with  a stranger. 

Some  of  us  are  gentlemen, 

Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern’d  youth 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 
Brethren,  farewell ; your  company  along 
I will  not  wish.  Milton , S.  A.,  1.  1413. 

4.  An  assemblage  or  consociation  of  persons 
or,  rarely,  of  animals ; any  associated  or  related 
aggregate,  indefinitely. 

A nation  and  a company  of  nations  shall  be  of  thee. 

Gen.  xxxv.  11. 

I have  compared  thee  ...  to  a company  of  horses. 

Cant.  i.  9. 

Forbear  till  this  company  be  passed. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  2. 

5.  A body  of  persons  associated  for  friendly 
intercourse,  conversation,  or  pleasure:  as,  a 
small  company  to  dinner.  Specially— (a)  Guests 
at  a person's  house ; persons  entertained : often  used  of  a 
single  person. 

I believe,  Lady  Sneerwell,  here’s  company  coming. 

Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 
( b ) A body  or  collection  of  companions ; a social  or  con- 
genial assemblage ; society  collectively. 

A crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a gallery  of 
pictures,  where  there  is  no  love.  Bacon,  Friendship. 

Conversation  with  the  best  company  of  both  sexes. 

Dryden. 

Nature  has  left  every  man  a capacity  of  being  agreeable, 
though  not  of  shining  in  company.  Swift , Conversation. 

6.  A number  of  persons  united  for  performing 
or  carrying  on  anything  jointly:  as,  a company 
of  players;  an  insurance  company;  the  East 
India  Company . In  business,  a company  is  generally 
composed  of  a considerable  number  of  shareholders,  who 
delegate  the  control  of  its  affairs  to  certain  officers;  a 
smaller  association,  each  of  whose  members  shares  in  its 
management,  or  invests  capital  in  it  by  special  contract, 
is  called  a partnership. 

7.  A member  or  the  members  of  a firm  so  des- 
ignated without  being  named  in  the  style  or 
title  of  the  firm:  usually  abbreviated  when 
written : as,  Messrs.  Smith  & Co. — 8.  More  spe- 
cifically, in  London,  an  ancient  guild  or  incor- 
poration of  trade:  as,  “high  in  office  in  the 
Goldsmiths’  company Dickens. — 9.  Milit .,  a 
subdivision  of  an  infantry  regiment  or  battal- 
ion, corresponding  to  a troop  of  cavalry  or  a 
battery  of  artillery,  consisting  of  from  60  to 
100  men,  and  commanded  by  a captain,  in  the 
British  army  the  company  is  subdivided  into  four  sec- 
tions, and  each  company  has  its  own  arms  and  accoutre- 
ment chest,  and  keeps  its  own  books.  In  the  United 
States  army  infantry  companies  in  time  of  war  are  ex- 
pected to  show  about  100  men.  A battalion  of  infantry 
has  4 companies,  and  each  company  has  a captain  and  two 
lieutenants.  In  the  German  army  a company  numbers 
about  250  men,  under  a captain,  who  is  mounted. 

10.  Naut.:  (a)  The  crew  of  a ship;  including 
the  officers.  (6)  A fleet. — Ilf.  A number  or 
collection  of  things.  [Rare.] 

There  is  a great  company  of  faire  galleries. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  121. 

There  was  also  a company  of  deer’s  feet,  stuck  up  in  the 
houses.  Mourt’s  Journal,  in  App.  to  New  England’s 

[Memorial,  p.  352. 

Companies  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1862,  frequently 
amended  in  later  years,  which  provides  for  the  formation, 
management,  and  winding  up  of  business  associations  other 
than  partnerships.— Companies’  Clauses  Act,  an  Eng- 
lish statute  of  1845  (8  and  9 Viet.,  c.  16),  embodying  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  constitution  and  management 
of  corporations,  usually  included  in  acts  creating  such 
corporations,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
repeating  them  in  future  legislation  and  of  insuring  uni- 
formity.— Company  fund.  See  fund.—  Company  of 
moneyers.  See  moneyer.—  Independent  company,  a 
small  body  of  irregular  or  militia  soldiers,  under  a cap- 
tain, not  attached  to  any  regiment. — Limited  company, 
or  company  limited,  a company  formed  under  a law 
limiting  the  liability  of  its  members  for  the  debts  and 
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obligations  incurred  by  the  company  to  a specific  amount, 
as  the  amount  of  capital  subscribed  by  each  member. — 
Livery  companies,  guilds  of  London  founded  in  the 
middle  ages : so  called  on  account  of  their  adoption  of 
particular  liveries  or  costumes. — Ship’s  company,  the 
men  and  officers  of  a ship.— To  bear  (any  one)  company, 
to  accompany  ; attend  ; go  with. 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  112. 
To  be  good  company,  to  be  an  agreeable  companion. — 
To  keep  company,  to  consort  together. 

Day  and  night  did  we  keep  company.  Shak. , T.  N. , v.  1. 
To  keep  (a  person)  company,  (a)  To  accompany ; at- 
tend ; associate  with ; remain  with  for  companionship. 

Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more, 

Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i L 
(&)  To  associate  with  as  a lover  or  suitor. — To  keep  com- 
pany with,  (a)  To  associate  with ; make  a companion 
of ; accompany. 

Thou  see’st  my  love,  that  will  keep  company 

With  thee  in  tears;  hide  nothing,  then,  from  me. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 
(6)  To  frequent  the  society  of  as  a suitor  or  sweetheart: 
as,  to  keep  company  with  a girl.  [Colloq.] 

My  sister  Hannah  and  the  young  man  who  was  keeping 
company  with  her  went  too. 

S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  137. 
= Syn.  4.  Assembly,  collection,  group,  gathering,  crowd, 
hand,  horde,  crew,  gang,  troop. 

companyt  (kum'pa-ni),  v.  [<  company,  re.  Cf. 
accompany,  from  which  company,  v.,  is  in  part 
derived  by  apheresis.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  accom- 
pany ; attend ; go  with ; he  companion  to. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

I know  your  goodness  companies  your  greatness. 

Fletcher  ( and  another  ?),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  associate ; join. 

Ther  dide  merveillously  well  the  xl  knyghtes  that  with 
hem  were  companyed.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  388. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  live  in  company;  asso- 
ciate ; consort  or  keep  company. 

And  what  shall  we  in  this  case  do  ? Shall  we  company 
with  them  ? Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

I wrote  unto  you  in  an  epistle  not  to  company  with  for- 
nicators. l Cor.  v.  9. 

2.  To  be  a gay  companion.  Spenser . — 3.  To 
have  sexual  intercourse.  Bp.  Hall. 

comparable  (kom'pa-ra-bl),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  com - 
arable  = Pg.  comparavel  = It.  comparabile,  < 
. comparabilis , < comparare,  compare : see  com- 
pare 1,  vf]  1.  Capable  of  being  compared. — 2. 
Worthy  of  comparison;  being  of  equal  regard ; 
worthy  to  he  ranked  with. 

A man  comparable  with  any  of  the  captains  of  that  age. 

Knolle8,  Hist.  Turks. 

In  his  assumption  of  infallibility,  and  his  measures  for 
enforcing  conformity,  Calvin  was  a pope  comparable  with 
any  who  issued  bulls  from  the  Vatican. 

II . Spencer , Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  369. 

comparableness  (kom'pa-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  comparable. 

comparably  (kom'pa-ra-bli),  adv.  In  a man- 
ner or  degree  worthy  to  he  compared,  or  of 
equal  regard.  Wotton. 

comparate  (kom'pa-rat),  re.  [<  L.  comparatus, 
pp.  of  comparare,  compare : see  compare i,  v.] 
One  of  two  things  compared  to  the  other.  Dal- 
garno. 

comparationt  (kom-pa-ra'shon),  re.  [<  L.  com- 
paratio(n-),  a preparing,  a providing  for,  < com- 
parare, pp.  comparatus,  prepare,  provide,  ar- 
range: see  compare 2.]  Provision;  the  act  of 
providing  or  making  ready.  Cockeram. 

COmparatival  (kom-par-a-tl'val  or  kom-par'a- 
ti-val),  a.  [<  comparative  + -al.]  Ingram.,  of 
the  comparative  degree. 

comparative  (kom-par'a-tiv),  a.  and  re.  [=  G. 
comparativ  = Dan.  Sw . komparativ  = F.  com- 
para tif  = Pr.  comparatiu  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  compa- 
rative, < L.  comparativ  us,  < comparatus,  pp.  of 
comparare,  compare:  see  compare 1,  v.]  I.  a. 

1.  Estimated  hy  comparison;  not  positive  or 
absolute;  relative. 

The  blossom  is  a positive  good  : the  remove  of  it,  to  give 
place  to  the  fruit,  a comparative  good.  Bacon. 

If  they  were  not  in  a state  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  they 
were  at  least  in  one  of  comparative  innocence. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  133. 

2.  Proceeding  by  comparison;  founded  on  com- 
parison ; especially,  founded  on  the  comparison 
or  the  parallel  pursuit  of  different  branches  of 
the  same  science  or  study:  as,  comparative 
anatomy ; comparative  grammar. 

The  use  of  the  comparative  method,  long  ago  applied 
superficially  and  partially  to  History,  has  now  become, 
owing  to  its  employment  in  other  fields  of  work,  far  more 
valuable  and  remunerative. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  46. 

3.  Making  use  of  comparison  or  the  compara- 
tive method.  [Rare.] 
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At  the  first  attainable  period  of  our  knowledge  of  it 
[language],  whether  by  actual  record  or  by  the  inferences 
of  the  comparative  student,  it  is  in  a state  of  almost  end- 
less subdivision. 

Whitney , Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  175. 

4.  Having  tlie  power  of  comparing ; capable  of 
noting  similarities  and  differences. 

Beauty  is  not  known  by  an  eye  or  nose  : it  consists  in  a 
symmetry,  and  it  is  the  comparative  faculty  which  notes  it. 

Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

5.  In  gram .,  implying  comparison;  denoting  a 
higher  degree  of  a quality,  relation,  etc.,  as 
belonging  to  one  object  or  set  of  objects  as 
compared  with  another.  Applied  to  derived  adjec- 
tive-forms like  greater , smaller , blacker,  or  (much  more 
rarely)  to  adverb-forms  like  oftener,  sooner ; such  are  call- 
ed comparative  adjectives  or  adverbs,  or  they  are  said  to 
be  in  or  of  the  comparative  degree ; the  primitives  great, 
often,  etc.,  being  called,  in  relation  to  them,  positives,  or  of 
the  positive  degree,  and  the  derived  forms  greatest,  oftenest, 
etc.,  superlatives,  or  of  the  superlative  degree.  See  these 
words,  and  comparison. — Comparative  anatomy.  See 
anatomy—  Comparative  clause,  a clause  introduced  by 
or  containing  a comparative  conjunction.—  Comparative 
conjunction,  a conjunction  expressing  equality  or  differ- 
ence of  degree.  The  comparative  conjunctions  are  as  (pre- 
ceded by  a correlative  so  or  another  as,  or  used  in  combina- 
tions, for  instance,  just  as,  in  the  same  measure  as,  as  if, 
etc.)  and  than.— Comparative  grammar.  See  gram- 
mar.— Comparative  inference,  in  logic,  an  inference 
which  compares  two  terms  with  each  other  by  comparing 
each  with  a third  or  middle  term. — Comparative  meth- 
od, philology,  psychology,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Com- 
parative question,  in  logic,  a question  that  asks  which 
of  two  subjects  possesses  a given  character  in  the  higher 
degree. 

II.  n.  If.  One  who  makes  comparisons  or 
sarcasms ; one  who  affects  wit ; a scoffer. 

Gave  his  countenance  . . . 

To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 
2f.  One  who  is  equal  or  pretends  to  be  an  equal ; 
a rival ; a competitor. 

Gerard  ever  was 
His  full  comparative. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

3.  In  gram.}  the  comparative  degree,  or  a word 
expressing  it.  See  I.,  5. 
comparatively  (kom-par'a-tiv-li),  adv.  1.  In 
comparison ; by  comparison ; according  to  es- 
timate made  by  comparison;  not  positively, 
absolutely,  or  in  itself ; relatively. 

The  good  or  evil  which  is  removed  may  be  esteemed 
good  or  evil  comparatively,  and  not  positively  or  simply. 

Bacon. 

Specifically  — 2.  By  the  comparative  method 
of  investigation. 

How  much  to  the  advantage  of  our  general  culture  it 
would  be  if  the  study  of  languages  . . . were  compara- 
tively prosecuted.  Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  II.  24. 

comparativist  (kom-par'a-tiv-ist),  n.  [<  com- 
parative + -ist.]  One  who  employs  or  advo- 
cates the  comparative  method  of  study  or  in- 
vestigation. [Rare.] 


They,  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  com- 
paring themselves  among  themselves,  are  not  wise. 

2 Cor.  x.  12. 

To  compare 

Great  things  with  small.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  921. 

The  doctrines  of  this  religion,  though  in  many  respects 
very  pure  and  even  philosophical,  when  compared  to  the 
depraved  and  gross  superstitions  of  India  and  Africa,  yet 
inculcate  the  most  absolute  Fatalism.  Brougham. 

2.  To  liken;  parallel;  represent  as  similar  or 
analogous  in  any  respect,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration:  with  to  governing  the  secondary 
object. 

Solon  compared  the  people  to  the  sea,  and  orators  and 
counsellors  to  the  winds ; for  that  the  sea  would  be  calm 
and  quiet  if  the  winds  did  not  trouble  it. 

Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

To  me  it  appears  no  unjust  simile  to  compare  the  affairs 
of  this  great  continent  to  the  mechanism  of  a clock. 

Washington,  quoted  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  282. 

3.  In  gram.,  to  affect  (an  adjective  or  an  ad- 
verb) so  as  to  form  the  degrees  of  comparison; 
form  or  name  the  positive,  comparative,  and 
superlative  degrees  of  (an  adjective  or  adverb). 
See  comparison , 5.— Not  to  be  compared  with,  hav- 
ing no  marked  similarity  to ; very  different  from ; espe- 
cially, very  inferior  to  in  respect  of  certain  qualities. 

All  which  you  forsake  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a little 
of  that  that  I am  seeking  to  enjoy. 

Banyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  87. 
=Syn.  Compare,  Compare  to,  Compare  with,  Contrast. 
Two  things  are  compared  in  order  to  note  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  difference  between  them ; they  are  con- 
trasted in  order  to  note  the  points  of  difference.  When 
one  thing  is  compared  to  another,  it  is  to  show  that  the 
first  is  like  the  second,  as,  in  Luke  xv.,  the  sinner  is  com- 
pared to  a lost  sheep,  etc. ; when  one  thing  is  compared 
with  another,  it  is  to  show  either  difference  or  similarity, 
especially  difference : as,  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by 
Penn  may  be  compared  with  the  treatment  of  them  by  other 
colonists  of  America.  Compare  and  contrast  imply  equal- 
ity in  the  things  examined  ; compare  to  and  compare  with 
do  not,  the  object  of  the  verb  being  the  principal  subject 
of  thought. 

Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 

Goethe  compared  translators  to  carriers,  who  convey  good 
wine  to  market,  though  it  gets  unaccountably  watered  by 
the  way.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Oldport,  p.  202. 

Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe ; 

Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they  were, 

And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 

All  this  luxury  of  worship  has  nowhere  such  value  as  in 
the  chapels  of  monasteries,  where  one  finds  it  contrasted 
with  the  ascetic  manage  of  the  worshippers. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  306. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  bear  comparison;  exhibit 
likeness,  equality,  etc. ; be  held  like  or  equal. 

No  mortal  can  with  Him  compare. 

S.  Stennett,  Hymn,  Majestic  Sweetness. 

The  allied  leagues  were  broken  up  : Rome  stood  forth 
more  distinctly  than  ever  as  the  one  great  city  amidst  a 
crowd  of  allies  and  enemies,  none  of  whom  singly  could 
compare  with  her.  E.  A.  Freeman , Amer.  Lects.,  p.  317. 

2f.  To  vie. 


The  old  comparativists,  . . . regardless  of  the  inconsis- 
tency of  English  spelling,  always  inquire,  “ if  Arkansas  is 

^ Arkansaw,  why  is  not  Kansas  Kansaw  ? ” Science,  X.  108. 

comparator  (kom'pa-ra-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  com- 
parator, a comparer^  < L’.’  comparare , pp.  corn- 
par  atus,  compare:  see  compare 1,  v.]  An  appa- 
ratus for  making  comparisons ; especially,  an 
instrument  for  comparing  the  lengths  of  nearly 
equal  bars,  either  from  end  to  end  or  between 
lines  engraved  upon  them.  Tile  usual  optical  com- 
parator has  two  microscopes,  firmly  attached  to  a bar  or 
something  of  that  sort,  with  their  focal  planes  coincident 
and  furnished  with  filar  micrometers,  whose  screws  lie 
virtually  in  one  right  line.  There  is  also  a carriage  mov- 
ing at  right  angles  to  the  screws,  so  as  to  bring  first  one 
bar  and  then  another  under  the  microscopes.  In  Saxton’s 
comparator  a beam  of  light  is  caused  to  fall  on  a mirror 
delicately  supported  on  its  axis,  round  which  a very  fine 
chain  is  wound,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  a lever 
provided  with  a spring  in  such  a way  that  the  mirror  is 
turned  one  way  or  the  other  as  the  bar  contracts  or  ex- 
pands, or  is  replaced  by  a shorter  or  longer  bar.  The 
mirror  throws  the  beam  upon  a large  scale  at  some  dis- 
tance, where  it  indicates  by  a large  movement  the  very 
minute  movements  of  the  mirror.  One  form  of  color-com- 
parator employs  a glass  prism,  which  may  be  filled  with 
a colored  liquid,  and  a series  of  glass  tubes  containing 
colored  solutions  of  known  tints  and  shades. 

compare1  (kom-par'),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  compared, 
ppr.  comparing.  [=  F.  comparer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
comparar  = It.  comparare,  < L.  comparare,  con- 
parare,  connect  in  pairs,  join,  match,  pnt  to- 
gether, compare  (of.  compar,  conpar,  like  or 
equal  to  another),  < com-,  together,  with,  + par, 
equal  (see  par,  pair,  peer 2,  compeer !) ; a dill, 
word  from  L.  comparare,  prepare,  make  ready, 
furnish:  see  compare 2.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  note 
the  similarities  and  differences  of  (two  or  more 
things) ; bring  together  for  the  purpose  of  noting 
points  of  likeness  and  difference : used  abso- 
lutely or  followed  by  with,  and  sometimes  by 
to : as,  to  compare  two  pieces  of  cloth. 


And,  with  her  beautie,  bountie  did  compare, 

Whether  of  them  in  her  should  have  the  greater  share. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  39. 

compare1  (kom-par'),  n.  [<  compare 1,  i\]  1. 
Comparison."  [Poetical.] 

Sorrow,  for  his  sake,  is  found 
A joy  beyond  compare. 

Cowper,  Love  Increased  by  Suffering  (trans.). 

2f.  Simile ; similitude ; illustration  by  com- 
parison. 

Their  rhymes, 

Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 

Want  similes.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  2. 

My  mistress’  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 

Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips’  red ; . . . 

And  yet,  by  heaven,  I think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  exxx. 

3f.  One  who  or  that  which  is  like ; an  equal. 

I would  your  grace  would  quit  them  from  your  sight, 
That  dare  presume  to  look  on  Jove’s  compare. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

compared  (kom-par'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  comparare , 
prepare,  make  ready,  provide,  furnish,  < com -, 
together,  + par  are,  prepare:  see  pare.  Cf. 
comparation.']  To  prepare;  procure;  get. 

But  both  from  backe  and  belly  still  did  spare, 

To  fill  his  bags,  and  richesse  to  compare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  28. 

comparer  (kom-par'er),  n.  One  who  compares. 
Lavington. 

comparison  (kom-par'i-son),  n.  [<  ME.  com- 
parison, -soun,"  < OF.  compar aisun , F.  compa- 
raison  = Pr.  compar  aso  = Sp.  comparacion  = Pg. 
comparagdo  = It.  comparazione , < L.  compara- 
tio(n-),  a comparison,  < comparare , pp.  compa- 
ratus,  compare:  see  compare1,  v.\  1.  The  act 

of  comparing ; transition  of  thought  or  obser- 
vation from  one  object  to  another,  for  the  dis- 


covery of  their  likeness  or  unlikeness;  the  study 
or  investigation  of  relations. 

So  far  from  comparison  being  in  any  way  peculiar  to 
Biological  science,  it  is,  I think,  the  essence  of  every  sci- 
ence. Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  80. 

This  power  of  comparison  gives  definiteness  and  clear- 
ness to  thought ; we  never  can  understand  anything  well 
but  by  comparing  it  with  something  else. 

J.  F.  Clarke , Self-Culture,  p.  134. 

2.  An  act  of  comparing;  a comparative  esti- 
mate or  statement ; a consideration  of  likeness 
or  difference  in  regard  to  particular  persons  or 
things. 

Odyous  of  olde  been  comparisonis. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  22. 

Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth,  . . . 

As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  verse. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  2. 

And  half  asleep  she  made  comparison 

Of  that  and  these  to  her  own  faded  self. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  Comparable  state,  condition,  or  character; 
any  relation  of  similitude  or  resemblance ; capa- 
bility of  being  compared ; power  of  comparing : 
as,  the  one  is  so  much  superior  to  the  other  that 
there  is  no  comparison  between  them. 

On  Sundays  and  Holydays,  let  Divinity  be  the  sole  Ob- 
ject of  your  Speculation,  in  comparison  whereof  all  other 
Knowledge  is  but  Cobweb  Learning. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  9. 

WTio  is  left  among  you  that  saw  this  house  in  her  first 
glory  ? And  how  do  you  see  it  now  ? Is  it  not  in  your 
eyes  in  comparison  of  it  as  nothing  ? Hag.  ii.  3. 

[It]  was  to  their  hearts  a griefe  beyond  comparison,  to 
lose  all  they  had  in  that  manner. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  J ohn  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  76. 

4.  Something  with  which  another  thing  is  com- 
pared; a similitude,  or  illustration  by  simili- 
tude ; a parallel. 

Whereunto  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of  God?  or  with 
what  comparison  shall  we  compare  it?  Mark  iv.  30. 

The  tints  are  such 

As  may  not  find  comparison  on  earth.  Shelley. 

5.  In  gram.,  the  variation  of  an  adjective  or 
(much  more  rarely)  adverb  to  express  a higher 
and  the  highest  degree  of  what  is  denoted  by 
the  adjective  or  adverb.  The  degrees  expressed  thus 
in  English,  and  in  most  of  the  languages  related  with  Eng- 
lish, are  three  (including  as  first  the  primitive  word) : posi- 
tive (so  called  by  antithesis  to  the  others),  as  strong,  weak, 
often;  comparative,  as  stronger,  weaker,  oftener;  and  super- 
lative, as  strongest,  weakest,  oftenest.  Adjectives  not  ad- 
mitting this  variation,  and  many  adverbs,  express  like  de- 
grees by  prefixing  the  comparative  adverbs  more  and  most : 
as,  more  glorious,  most  glorious;  more  weakly,  most 
weakly;  and  such  phrases  often  receive,  less  properly, 
the  same  names  as  the  forms  of  equivalent  value. 

6.  In  rliet.,  the  considering  of  two  things  with 
regard  to  some  quality  or  characteristic  which 
is  common  to  them  both,  as  the  likening  of  a 
hero  to  a lion  in  courage. 

I will  let  our  figure  enioy  his  best  beknowen  name,  and 
call  him  stil  in  all  ordinarie  cases  the  figure  of  compari- 
son. Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  196. 

7.  In  pJiren.,  one  of  the  reflecting  faculties, 
whose  supposed  function  is  to  give  the  power 
of  perceiving  resemblances  and  differences  or 
other  analogies,  and  to  produce  a tendency  to 
compare  one  thing  with  another.  See  phre- 
nology.— Double  comparison,  the  comparing  of  two 
things  with  each  other  through  the  medium  with  which 
each  is  compared.  = Syn.  4 and  6.  Metaphor,  Allegory,  etc. 
See  simile. 

comparison^  v.  t.  [ME.  comparisunen,  - sounen ; 
< comparison , w.]  To  compare. 

Thus  comparisunej  kryst  the  kyndom  of  heuenne, 

To  this  frelych  feste  that  fele  arn  [many  are]  to  called. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  161. 

Thilke  selve  noumbre  of  yeres  . . . ne  may  not  certes 
ben  comparysoned  to  the  perdurablyte  that  is  endeles. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  7. 

compart1  (kom-part'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  compartir 
= Sp.  Pg.  compartir  = It.  compartire,  < ML.  com- 
partire,  divide,  partition,  L.  dep.  compartiri, 
share,  < com-,  together  (among),  + partire,  dep. 
partiri,  divide,  < par(t-)s,  part : see  part.}  To 
divide;  mark  out  into  parts  or  subdivisions. 
[Rare.] 

The  crystal  surface  is  comparted  all, 

In  niches  verg’d  with  rubies. 

Glover,  Athenaid,  iv. 

compart2!  (kom'part),  n.  [<  com-  + part.  Cf. 
Sp.  Pg.  comparte,  a joint  party  in  a lawsuit.] 
A part  existing  along  with  others;  an  element; 
a fellow-member ; a part. 

Comparts  of  the  same  substance. 

J.  Scott , Practical  Discoveries,  xxii. 

compartimentt  (kom-par'ti-ment),  ».  [F.:  see 

compartment .]  Same  as  compartment. 

Allowing  four  feet  diameter  to  the  whole  [shield],  each 
of  the  twelve  compartiments  may  be  of  ten  or  eleven  inches 
in  depth.  Pope,  Shield  of  Achilles. 


compartimento 

compartimento  (kom-par-ti-men'to),  n. ; pi. 
compartimenti  (-ti).  [It. : see  compartment.'] 
One  of  the  sixteen  conventional  territorial  di- 
visions into  which  the  provinces  of  modern 
Italy  are  grouped. 

compartitiont  (kom-par-tish'on),  n.  [<  ML. 

compartitio(n-),  < compartire," pp.  compartitus, 
divide:  see  compart1 .]  1.  The  act  of  dividing 
into  parts;  specifically,  inarch.,  the  division  or 
disposition  of  the  whole  ground-plan  of  an  edi- 
fice into  its  various  apartments. 

Their  temples  and  amphitheaters  needed  no  comparti • 
tion.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elera.  of  Architect. 

2.  A division;  the  part  divided;  a separate 

*part.  Sir  II.  Wotton;  Sir  T.  Browne. 

compartment  (kom-part'ment),  n.  [Formerly 
compartement,  comparttment,  < F.  compartiment 
= Sp.  compartimento,  compartimiento  = Pg.  It. 
compartimento,  < ML.  * compartimentum,  < com- 
partire,  divide,  partition:  see  compart1.]  1.  A 
part  separated  from  the  adjoining  parts  by  a 
partition  or  other  mechanical  means:  as,  the 
compartments  of  a steamship  or  of  a European 
railway-carriage. 

There  was  a train  just  stopping,  and  she  opened  the  door 
of  one  of  the  compartments  and  entered  it.  Mrs.  Riddell. 

2.  In  art,  a panel ; a cartouche;  a coffer;  any 
portion  of  a work  or  design  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a frame  or  molding,  by  being  raised  or 
sunk,  or  in  any  other  way,  especially  to  receive 
an  inscription  or  a decoration  of  any  kind : as, 
the  compartments  of  a coffered  ceiling ; the  small 
sculptured  compartments  of  the  portals  of  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens.  See  cut  under  calendar. 

The  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner  of  com * 
partments,  bases,  pedestals,  and  buildings. 

Peacham , Compleat  Gentleman. 

There  are  some  mezzo-relievos  as  big  as  the  life,  the 
Btorie  is  of  ye  Heathen  Gods,  emblems,  compartments , &c. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  3,  1666. 

About  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  there  is  a compart- 
ment cut  on  the  pillar  which  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  an  inscription,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any  letters. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  107. 

3.  Specifically,  in  her.,  any  partition  or  division 
of  the  field — Compartment  ceiling.  See  ceiling. — 
Compartment  tiles,  in  arch.,  tiles  of  different  colors  so 
arranged  as  to  form  compartments. — Water-tight  com- 
partment, a division  of  a ship’s  hull,  or  other  subaqueous 
structure,  so  shut  off  from  other  parts  that  water  admit- 
ted to  these  parts  cannot  enter  it  from  them.  See  bulk- 
head. 

compartnert  (kom-part'ner),  n.  [<  com-  + part- 
ner. Cf.  copartner  and  compart2.]  A sharer; 
a copartner.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Neither  could  lie  beleeue  that  the  French  King,  being 
his  . . . sworne  Compartner  in  that  voyage,  would  vtter 
any  such  wordes.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  23. 

compartnershipt  (kgm-part'ner-sMp),  n.  [< 
compartner  + -ship.]  Copartnership. 

My  wife’s  compartnership.  Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  3. 

compasant  (kom'pa-zant),  n.  A corruption  of 
corposant . 

compass  (kum'pas),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cmnpasse ; < ME.  compas,  cumpas,  a circle,  cir- 
cuit, limit,  form,  a mathematical  instrument 
(also  contrivance,  cunning:  see  compass,  v.,  4), 
= D.  Ban.  kompas  = G.  compass  = Sw.  kom- 
pass,  a mariners’  compass,  < OF.  compas,  F. 
compas  = Pr.  Sp.  compas  = Pg.  compasso,  com- 
paqo  = It.  compasso,  < ML.  compassus,  a circle, 
a circuit,  < L.  com-,  together,  + passus,  a pace, 
step,  later  a pass,  way,  route : see  pass,  pace.] 
It.  A circle.  Chaucer. 

In  myddes  of  that  Chirche  is  a Compas,  in  the  whiche 
Joseph  of  Aramathie  leyde  the  Body  of  oure  Lord,  whan  lie 
had  taken  him  down  of  the  Croys : and  there  he  wassched 
the  Woundes  of  oure  Lord  : and  that  Compas , seye  men, 
is  the  myddes  of  the  World.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  79. 

Specifically — 2f.  The  circle  of  the  earth. 

All  rounde  the  compas  though  man  be  sekyng, 

In  all  the  worlde  so  noble  Icing  is  noght 
As  the  kyng  of  Fraunce,  certes,  to  be  thought. 

Horn,  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6270. 

3.  A passing  round  or  in  a circle ; a circular 
course ; a circuit ; round  ; circumference. 

Men  gon  be  the  See  Occean,  be  many  Yles,  unto  an  Yle 
that  is  clept  Nacumera ; that  is  a gret  Yle  and  good  and 
fayr : and  it  is  in  kompas  aboute  more  than  a 1000  Myle. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  196. 

Time  is  come  round, 

And  where  I did  begin,  there  shall  I end ; 

My  life  is  run  his  compass.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  v.  3. 

Taking  leave  of  Cadenham,  where  we  had  ben  long  and 
nobly  entertain’d,  we  went  a compass  into  Leicestershire. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  31,  1654. 

4.  Range  or  extent  within  limits ; hence,  limit 
or  boundary;  limits. 

O Juliet,  I already  know  thy  grief ; 

It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  iv,  1. 
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And  in  that  compass  all  the  world  contains. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  ii. 

In  the  compass  of  three  little  words. 

Tennyson , Gardener’s  Daughter. 

5.  In  music , the  total  range  or  number  of  tones 
which  a given  voice  or  instrument  is  capable 
of  producing.  The  compass  of  a single  voice  is  usually 
from  two  to  three  octaves.  The  effective  compass  of  a 
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mixed  chorus  is  about  three  octaves  and  two  tones  (1) ; but 
exceptional  singers  extend  this  about  an  octave  up  and 
down.  The  compass  of  the  modern  pianoforte  is  usually 
seven  octaves  and  three  tones  (2).  The  compass  of  the 
modern  orchestra  is  about  six  octaves  (3). 

6f.  Contrivance;  scheme ; plotting;  plan. 

Maugre  Juno,  Eneas, 

For  al  liir  sleight  and  liir  compas , 

Acheved  al  his  aventure. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  462. 

7.  An  instrument  used  to  indicate  the  magnetic 
meridian,  or  the  direction  of  objects  with  ref- 
erence to  that  meridian.  The  mariners’  or  ship’s 
compass  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  bowl,  the  card, 
and  the  needle.  The  bowl,  which  contains  the  card  and 
needle,  is  usually  a hemispherical  brass  receptacle,  sus-, 
pended  by  two  concentric  brass  rings  (called  gimbals ) in 
such  a manner  that  the  bowl  is  kept  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  ship.  The  circu- 
lar card  is  divided  into  32  equal  parts  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  center  to  the  circumference,  the  points  of  intersection 
with  the  circumference  (or  the  radial  lines,  or  rhumbs, 
themselves)  being  called  the  points  of  the  compass.  The 
intervals  between  the  points  are  also  divided  into  halves 
and  quarters.  The  whole  circumference  is  divided  into 
360  degrees ; consequently,  the  angle  between  any  two  ad- 
joining points  is  11°  15'.  The  four  principal  divisions  (di- 
viding the  circumference  into  four  equal  parts)  are  called 
the  cardinal  points,  viz.,  north,  east,  south,  and  west.  The 
names  of  the  others  are  compounded  of  these ; and  if  the  di- 
rection or  bearing  referred  to  lies  between  any  two  points, 
quarter  or  half  points  are  added,  as  N.  E.  by  E.  ^ E. ; or  it 
is  expressed  in  degrees,  as  south  42°  west.  The  needles, 
of  which  there  are  generally  from  two  to  four,  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of 
the  card,  consist 
either  of  laminae 
or  layers  of  hard- 
ened steel  or  of 
bundles  of  steel 
wire.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  card  is 
a conical  socket 
poised  on  an  up- 
right pin  fixed  in 
the  bottom  of  the 
bowl,  so  that  the 
card  hanging  on 
the  pin  turns 
freely  round  its 
center.  On  ship- 
board the  com- 
pass is  so  fixed 
that  a black  mark, 
called  the  lub- 
ber’s line,  coin- 
cides with  an  imaginary  line  parallel  to  the  keel  of  the 
ship,  and  the  point  of  the  compass-card  which  is  directly 
against  this  line  indicates  the  direction  of  the  ship’s  head. 
The  indication  is,  however,  subject  to  a certain  modifica- 
tion, owing  to  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  meridian  (see 
variation)  and  the  deviation  of  the  needle  caused  by  the 
iron  in  the  ship  (see  deviation  of  the  compass,  under  de- 
viation). The  regulation  compass  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  the  one  also  used  on  many  mail-steamers,  is 
known  as  Ritchie’s  liquid  compass,  in  which  the  card  is  a 
skeleton,  and  the  bowl,  having  a glass  top,  after  being 
filled  with  a fluid  composed  of  about  one  third  alcohol 
and  two  thirds  water,  is  hermetically  sealed. 

Our  Course  by  Stars  above  we  cannot  know, 
Without  the  Compass  too  below. 

Cowley,  Reason,  st.  5. 

8.  A mathematical  instrument  for  describing 
circles,  or  for  measuring  figures,  distances  be- 
tween two  points,  etc. : commonly  in  the  plural. 
Compasses  consist  of  two  pointed  legs,  movable  on  a joint 
or  pivot,  and  are  usually  so  made  that  the  points  can  be 
detached  for  the  insertion  of  a pen-  or  pencil-holder,  an 
extension  of  the  leg,  etc.  Also  called  dividers.  (See  bow- 
compasses,  below.) 

In  his  hand 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  God’s  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  225. 

9.  In  zool .,  the  radius  of  the  dentary  apparatus 
of  a sea-urchin.  See  radius,  and  cut  under  lan - 


compass 

tern. — 10.  In  archery , elevation  of  the  arrow 
in  shooting. 

Well  acquainted  with  what  compass  his  arrows  would 
require  in  tlieir  flight.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  124. 

Amplitude  compass.  See  amplitude .— Azimuth  com- 
pass. See  azimuth.—  Boat-compass,  a small  compass 
for  use  in  boats.— Bow-compasses,  the  name  given  to 
several  instruments  for  measuring  distances,  describing 
arcs,  etc.,  having  the  two  legs  united  at  the  top  by  a bow 
or  spring  so  as  to  tend  to  move  apart,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  legs  being  adjusted  by  means  of  a screw  and 
nut.— Bullet-compasses,  compasses  having  a sphere  at 
the  end  of  one  leg,  which  can  be  set  in  a hole  ; club-com- 
passes.—Dumb  compass  < naut .),  an  apparatus  for  tak- 
ing bearings,  consisting  of  a compass-card  painted  on 
wood  or  canvas  or  engraved  on  metal,  and  sometimes 
furnished  with  an  alidade  or  sight-vanes.  The  point  of 
the  compass  toward  which  the  ship  heads  being  adjusted 
on  a line  parallel  with  the  ship’s  keel,  the  bearings  of 
surrounding  objects  are  easily  determined.— Extended 
compass,  in  music,  the  range  of  a voice  or  of  an  instru- 
ment which  goes  beyond  the  ordinary  limit. — Fly  Of  the 
mariners’  compass.  See  fly.—  Hair-compasses,  com- 
passes having  a spring  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
inside  of  one  of  the  legs,  and  pressing  outward  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  other,  thus  constantly  tending  to 
keep  the  legs  apart.  By  means  of  a finely  threaded  screw 
the  spriug  can  be  compressed  or  relaxed  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  and  the  distance  of  the  legs  regulated  to  a hair’s- 
breadth.— Millwrights’  compass,  a tool  for  laying  off  the 
dress  on  the  face  of  a millstone.  — Napier’s  compasses, 
a draftsman’s  pocket-compasses,  having  a point  and  pencil 
pivoted  to  one  leg,  and  a point  and  drawing-pen  to  the 
other.  The  legs  are  jointed  so  that  the  working  ends 
can  he  folded  inward  when  not  in  use.  — Oval  compass, 
a compass  for  describing  ovals;  an  ellipsograph. — Pair 
of  compasses.  Same  as  compass,  8.  — Proportional 
compasses.  See  proportional. — Standard  compass, 
in  a ship,  a compass,  generally  the  one  used  as  the  azi- 
muth compass,  to  which  others  are  referred  to  ascertain 
their  errors,  and  by  which  the  ship  is  navigated. — Steer- 
ing-compass,  a compass  situated  in  front  of  the  steer- 
ing-wheel, by  which  the  helmsman  is  guided.— The  trine 
compass t,  probably,  the  equinoctial  circle  and  two  co- 
lures, or  by  synecdoche  the  universe : but  the  Trinity, 
according  to  Tyrwhitt;  the  threefold  world,  containing 
earth,  sea,  and  heaven,  according  to  Skeat. 

The  Eternal  Love  and  Pees, 

That  of  the  tryne  compas  lord  and  gyde  is, 

Whom  erthe  and  see  and  heven,  out  of  relees, 

Ay  herien.  Chaucer,  Second  Nun’s  Tale,  1.  45. 

To  box  the  compass.  See  box2 , v.—  To  fetch  a com- 
pass, to  make  a circuit  or  detour. 

Landing  at  Syracuse,  we  tarried  there  three  days.  And 
from  thence  w q fetched  a compass,  and  came  to  Rhegium. 

Acts  xxviii.  12,  13. 

To  keep  compass,  (a)  In  archery,  to  observe  a due  ele- 
vation of  the  arrow  in  shooting. 

She’ll  keep  a surer  compass  ; I have  too  strong  a confi- 
dence to  mistrust  her. 

Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  2. 
( b ) To  keep  within  bounds.  Fares. 

Some  pressed  the  queen,  that  he  [the  fool]  should  come 
to  her,  undertaking  for  him  that  he  should  keep  compass. 

King  James , Apothegms,  1669. 
Triangular  compasses.  See  triangular.— Within  com- 
passt,  within  bounds. 

I speak  much  within  compass;  for  the  Savannahs  would 
at  present  feed  1000  Head  of  Cattle  besides  Goats. 

^ Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  88. 

compass  (kum'pas),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cumpasse;  < ME.  compassen,  cumpassen,  go 
around,  make  a circuit,  draw  a circle,  contrive, 
intend,  < OF.  compasser , F.  compasser  = Pr. 
Pg.  compassar  = Sp.  compasar  = It.  compas - 
sare;  from  the  noun:  see  compass,  ft.]  1.  To 
stretch  round ; extend  about  so  as  to  embrace ; 
inclose ; encircle ; environ ; surround. 

With  favour  wilt  thou  compass  him  as  with  a shield. 

Ps.  v.  12. 

Now,  all  the  blessings 
Of  a glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

This  parlor  was  lined  with  oak ; fine,  dark,  glossy  panels 
compassed  the  walls  gloomily  and  grandly. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xi. 

Compass’d  by  the  inviolate  sea. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 

2.  To  go  about  or  round;  make  the  circuit  of. 

The  seventh  day  ye  shall  compass  the  city  seven  times. 

Josh.  vi.  4. 

3.  To  obtain;  attain  to;  procure;  gain;  bring 
within  one’s  power;  accomplish. 

’Tis  but  her  picture  I have  yet  beheld, 

And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason’s  light : . . . 

If  I can  check  my  erring  love,  I will ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I’ll  use  my  skill. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  4. 

Earl  Richard  having  given  infinitely  to  compass  his  Ad- 
vancement, looked  to  help  himself  again  by  the  Place. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  85. 

The  man  who  strives  to  bring  in  a future  state  of  things 
which  is  still  so  distant  that  none  but  himself  sees  it  to  be 
future,  will  certainly  not  compass  his  object. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  221. 

4.  To  purpose ; intend ; imagine ; plot ; con- 
trive. [Obsolete  except  as  a legal  term.] 

And  somme  to  dyuyne  and  dyuyde,  numbres  to  kenne, 
And  craftely  [skilfully]  to  compassen,  and  colours  to  make. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  24L 


Compass-face,  or  Compass-card. 
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Compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king  are 
synonymous  terms ; compass  signifying  the  purpose  or  de- 
sign of  the  mind  or  will,  and  not,  as  in  common  speech, 
the  carrying  such  design  to  effect.  Blackstone. 

5f.  To  canvass;  reflect  upon;  ponder. 

Mony  day  he  endurit  in  his  depe  thoght, 

And  ay  compost  the  cases  in  his  clene  hert. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10115. 

6.  To  bend  in  the  form  of  a circle  or  curve; 
make  circular  or  curved : as,  to  compass  timber 
for  a ship.  [Obsolete  except  in  carpentry.] 

To  he  compassed , like  a good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference 
of  a peck.  Shah.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5. 

= Syn.  3.  To  achieve,  bring  about,  effect,  secure, 
compass  (kum'pas),  adv.  [Short  for  in  (or  to) 
a (or  the)  compass:  see  compass,  n.]  1.  In  a 

compass  or  curve ; in  archery,  at  an  elevation. 

They  were  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  fell  com- 
pass down  the  back  in  gracious  folds. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 
Shoot  not  so  much  compass  ; be  brief,  and  answer  me. 

Shirley , Grateful  Servant,  v.  1. 
Their  arrows  were  all  shot  compass , so  as  our  men, 
standing  single,  could  easily  see  and  avoid  them. 

Winthrop , Hist.  New  England,  I.  236. 

2t.  To  the  limit. 

I haue  now  lyued  compasse , for  Adams  olde  Apron  must 
make  Eue  a new  Kirtle. 

Iryly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  323. 

compassable  (kum'pas-a-bl),  a.  [<  compass  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  being  compassed, 
compass-board  (kum'pas-bord),  n.  An  upright 
hoard  through  which  tlie  neck-twines  pass  in 
certain  forms  of  looms;  a hole-board, 
compass-bowl  (kum'pas-bol),  n.  Same  as  com- 
pass-box. 

compass-box  (kum'pas-boks),  n.  The  glass- 
covered  box  containing  the  compass-needle  and 
-card.  See  compass,  7. 

compass-brick  (kum'pas-brik),  n.  A brick 
having  a curved  face,  used  in  the  lining  of 
wells  and  in  other  curved  surfaces, 
compass-card  (kum'pas-kard),  n.  The  circular 
card,  belonging  to  a compass.  See  compass,  7. 
compass-dial  (kum'pas-di/'al),  n.  A small  sun- 
dial fitted  into  a box  to  be  carried  in  the  pock- 
et, and  so  arranged  that  the  gnomon  of  the 
dial  may  be  adjusted  to  the  meridian  by  means 
of  an  attached  compass-needle, 
compassed  ( kum'pas t),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  compass, 
i?.]  1.  Surrounded. — 2.  Obtained;  accom- 

plished; secured. 

The  weary  yeare  his  race  now  having  run, 

The  new  begins  his  cornpast  course  anew. 

Spenser , Sonnets,  lxii. 

3f.  Bound;  arched. 

Two  fairer  beasts  might  not  elsewhere  be  found, 
Although  the  cornpast  world  were  sought  around. 

Spenser,  Ruines  of  Time. 
The  compassed  window.  Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  2. 

The  tombs  are  not  longer  nor  larger  than  fitting  the  in- 
cluded bodies,  each  of  one  stone  higher  at  the  head  then 
feet,  and  compost  above.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  26. 

compass-headed  (kum'pas -hedged),  a.  In 
arch.,  circular:  as,  “a  compass-headed  arch,” 
iVeale. 

compassing  (kum'pas-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  com- 
pass, v .]  In  ship-building,  incurvated,  curved, 
or  bent : as,  compassing  timbers.  See  compass, 
v.  t.,  6. 

compassion  (kom-pash'on),  n.  [<  ME.  compas- 
sion, < OP.  compassion ,'  F.  compassion  = Pr. 
compassio  = Sp.  compasitfn  = It.  compassione, 
< LL.  compassio{n-),  sympathy,  < compati  (ML. 
*compatire,  > It.  compatire  = Pr.  P.  compatir), 
pp.  compassus,  suffer  together  with,  < L.  com-, 
together,  4-  pati,  suffer : see  passion .]  Liter- 
ally, a suffering  with  another;  hence,  a feel- 
ing of  sorrow  or  pity  excited  by  the  sufferings 
or  misfortunes  of  another;  sympathy;  com- 
miseration; pity. 

He,  being  full  of  compassion,  forgave  their  iniquity. 

Ps.  lxxviii.  38. 

His  majesty  hath  had  more  compassion  of  other  men’s 
necessities  than  of  his  own  coffers. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  Pref.,  p.  19. 
Moved  with  compassion  of  my  country’s  wrack. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
[Twice  used  in  the  plural  in  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible. 

It  is  of  the  Lord’s  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed, 
because  his  compassions  fail  not.  Lam.  iii.  22. 

Shew  mercy  and  compassions  [ compassion  in  the  revised 
version]  every  man  to  liis  brother.  Zech.  vii.  9.] 

= Syn.  Commiseration,  Sympathy,  etc.  (see  pity),  kind- 
ness, tenderness,  clemency,  fellow-feeling. 

compassion  (kom-pash'on),  v.  t.  [<  compassion, 
nr,  — P.  compassioner,  etc.]  To  compassionate ; 
pity ; commiserate.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 
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O heavens  ! can  you  hear  a good  man  groan, 

And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  1. 
To  whom  shall  I my  case  complain, 

That  may  compassion  my  impatient  grief? 

Lady  Pembroke  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  260). 
Never  are  the  human  prerogatives  so  nobly  displayed  as 
when  compassioning  the  wicked  and  weak. 

Alcott , Table-Talk,  p.  168. 

compassionable  (kom-pash'on-a-bl),  a.  [<  com- 
passion + -able. ] Deserving  of  pity ; pitiable. 
[Rare.] 

He  is  for  some  time  a raving  maniac,  and  then  fails  into 
a state  of  gay  and  compassionable  imbecility.  Crabbe. 

compassionftryt  (kom-pash'on-a-ri),  a.  Com- 
passionate. Cotgrcive. 

compassionate  (kom-pash'on-at),  a.  and  n. 
[<  compassion  + - ate L Cf.  affectionate,  pas- 
sionate, etc.]  I .a.  1.  Characterized  by  com- 
passion; full  of  compassion  or  pity;  easily 
moved  to  sympathy  by  the  sufferings,  wants, 
or  infirmities  of  others. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  generous  that 
was  not  also  tender  and  compassionate.  South,  Sermons. 

2f.  Calling  for  or  calculated  to  excite  compas- 
sion; pitiable  ; pitiful. 

Your  case  is  truly  a compassionate  one. 

Colman,  English  Merchant,  v.  1. 
Besides  its  ordinary  signification,  compassionate  . . . 
[is]  used  to  mean  “ of  a nature  to  move  pity.” 

F.  Rail,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  221. 
3f.  Complaining.  [Rare.] 

Nor.  What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death, 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  ? 

K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate. 

After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 
Compassionate  allowance,  a gratuity  granted  by  the 
government  to  the  widows,  children,  and  other  specified 
relatives  of  deceased  British  naval  and  military  officers 
left  in  necessitous  circumstances.  = Syn.  1.  Tender,  mer- 
ciful, soft,  indulgent,  kind,  clement,  gracious. 

ii.  t n.  One  who  compassionates,  pities,  or 
commiserates.  W.  Watson. 
compassionate  (kom-pash'on-at),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  compassionated , ppr.  compassionating. 
[<  compassion  + -ate%.~\  To  have  compassion 
for;  pity;  commiserate. 

I really  compassionate  this  gentleman  for  his  want  of 
discernment  in  the  choice  of  friends. 

Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 
Compassionate  the  num’rous  woes 
I dare  not  e’en  to  thee  disclose. 

Cowper,  Secrets  of  Divine  Love  (trans.). 

compassionately  (kom-pash'qn-at-li),  adv.  In 
a compassionate  manner;  with’  compassion; 
mercifully. 

compassionateness  (kom-pash'pn-at-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  compassionate.’ 
compassionativet  (kom-pash'on-a-tiv),  a.  [< 
compassionate,  v.,  + -ive.]  Same  as  compas- 
sionate. 

Nor  would  hee  have  permitted  his  compasdonative  na- 
ture  to  imagine,  etc. 

Sir  K.  Rigby,  Obs.  on  Religio  Medici,  p.  12. 

compassless  (kum'pas-les),  a.  [<  compass  + 
-iess.]  Having  no  compass ; wanting  guidance. 
[Bare.] 

compassmentt,  «.  [<  ME.  compassement,  also 
compacement,  < OF.  compassement,  < compasser, 
compass:  see  compass,  v.]  Contrivance;  pur- 
pose; design;  a carrying  into  execution;  ac- 
complishment. Chaucer. 

Men  may  wellpreven  he  experience  and  sotyle compasse- 
ment of  Wytt,  that  zif  a man  fond  passages  be  Schippes, 
that  wolde  go  to  serchen  the  World,  men  myghte  go  he 
Schippe  alle  abonte  the  World,  and  aboven  and  benethen. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  ISO. 

compass-needle  (kum'pas-ne//dl),  n.  The  mag- 
netized needle  of  a compass.  See  compass,  7. 
Compass-plane  (kum'pas-plan),  n.  A carpen- 
ters’ plane  similar  to  a smoothing-plane,  hut 
having  its  under  surface  convex.  It  is  used  to 
*form  a concave  surface, 
compass-plant  (kum'pas-plant),  «.  1.  A tall, 
coarse  composite  plant,  Silphium  laciniatum, 
common  upon  the  western  prairies  of  North 
America.  It  has  large  divided  leaves,  which  stand  ver- 
tically ; the  radical  ones,  especially,  are  disposed  to  place 
their  edges  north  and  south,  whence  the  name.  The  two 
sides  of  the  leaves  are  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  in 
structure  and  equally  furnished  with  stomata.  Also  called 
rosin-weed. 

2.  The  Lactuca  scariola,  a European  species  of 
lettuce,  similarly  characterized, 
compass-roof  (kum'pas-rof),  n.  A gable-roof 
constructed  in  such  a way  that  a tie  from  the 
foot  of  each  rafter  meets  the  opposite  rafter  at 
a considerable  distance  above  its  foot, 
compass-saw  (kum'pas-sa),  n.  A saw  with  a 
narrow  blade,  used  to’eut  in  a circle  of  moder- 
ate radius. 
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compass-signal  (kum'pas-sig,,'nal),  n.  A signal 
denoting  a point  of  the  compass, 
compass-timber  (kum'pas-tim//ber),  n.  In 
carp,  curved  or  crooked  timber, 
compass-window  (kum'pas -win "do),  n.  In 
arch.,  a bow-window  or  oriel  the  plan  of  which 
is  a segment  of  a circle. 

cornpast.  An  obsolete  or  occasional  preterit 
and  past  participle  of  compass. 
compaternityt  (kom-pa-ter'ni-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
compaternite  = Sp.  compaternidad  — Pg.  compa- 
ternidade,  < ML.  compaternita(t-)s,  < compater, 
a godfather,  < L.  com-,  with,  + pater  = E.  fa- 
ther : see  com-  and  paternity,  and  cf . commere.  ] 
The  relation  of  a godfather. 

Gossipred  or  coinpaternity , by  the  canon  law,  is  a spiri- 
tual affinity.  Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

compatibility  (kom-pat-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  com- 
patible (see  -biliiy)',  = F.  compatibilite,  etc.] 
The  quality  of  being  compatible.  («)  Consis- 
tency ; the  capacity  of  coexisting  with  something  else. 

The  compatibility  and  concurrence  of  such  properties  in 
one  thing.  Barrow,  Works,  II.  ix. 

(6)  Suitableness ; congeniality  : as,  a compatibility  of  tem- 
pers. Also  sometimes  compatibleness. 

compatible  (kom-pat'i-bl),  a.  [<  F.  compatible 
= Sp.  compatible  = Pg.  compativel  = It.  compa- 
tibile,  compatible,  concurrable,  < ML.  compati- 
bilis  (in  compatibile  beneficium , a benefice  which 
could  he  held  together  with  another  one),  < LL. 
compati , suffer  with:  see  compassion , n.~\  1. 

Capable  of  coexisting  or  being  found  together 
in  the  same  subject;  consistent;  reconcilable  : 
now  followed  by  with,  formerly  sometimes  by 
to. 

The  object  of  tlie  will  is  such  a good  as  is  compatible  to 
an  intellectual  nature.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

Let  us  not  . . . require  ...  a union  of  excellencies  not 
quite  compatible  with  each  other. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dis.,  xiv. 
The  maintenance  of  an  essentially  religious  attitude  of 
mind  is  compatible  with  absolute  freedom  of  speculation 
on  all  subjects,  whether  scientific  or  metaphysical. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  274. 

2.  Capable  of  existing  together  in  harmony; 
suitable;  agreeable;  congenial;  congruous. 

Not  repugnant,  but  compatible. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  485. 
Every  man  may  claim  the  fullest  liberty  to  exercise  his 
faculties  compatible  with  the  possession  of  like  liberty  by 
every  other  man.  R.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  94. 

=Syn.  Consistent  (with),  accordant  (with),  congruous 
(with),  congenial  (to),  in  keeping  (with).  1'or  compari- 
son, see  incompatible. 

compatibleness  (kom-pat'i-bl-nes),  n.  Same 
as  compatibility. 

compatibly  (kom-pat'i-bli),  adv.  In  a compat- 
ible manner ; fitly ; suitably ; consistently, 
compatientt  (kom-pa'shent),  a.  [<  ME.  com- 
pacient  = It.  compaziente,  < LL.  compatien(t-)s, 
pp.  of  compati,  suffer  with:  see  compassion,  n. j 
Suffering  together. 

Be  ye  compacient.  Wyclif,  1 Bet.  iii.  8(Oxf.). 

The  same  compatient  and  commorient  fates. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Hist.  Rich.  III. 

compatriot  (kom-pa'tri-ot),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  com- 
patriote  = Sp.  Pg.  compatriota,  Sp.  (obs.)  com- 
patrioto  = It.  compatriota,  compatriotta,  < ML. 
compatriota,  compatriotus  (also  compatrianus, 
compatriensis),  < L.  com-,  together,  + LL.  pa- 
triota,  a countryman:  see  patriot.  Cf.  copa- 
triot.'] I.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  same  coun- 
try with  another ; a fellow-countryman. 

The  shipwrecked  goods  both  of  strangers  and  our  own 
compatriots.  Bp.  Ball,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  4. 

Clement  VI.,  with  his  easy  temper,  was  least  likely  to 
restrain  that  proverbial  vice  of  popes — . . . nepotism. 
On  his  brothers,  nephews,  kindred,  relatives,  compatriots, 
were  accumulated  grants,  benefices,  promotions. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xii.  9. 

II.  a.  1.  Of  the  same  country.  [Bare.] 

To  nw  compatriot  youth 
I point  the  high  example  of  thy  sons. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  i. 

2.  Animated  by  love  of  a common  country; 
united  in  patriotism ; patriotic.  [Bare.] 

She  [Britain]  rears  to  freedom  an  undaunted  race, 
Compatriot,  zealous,  hospitable,  kind. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  v. 

compatriotism  (kom-pa'tri-ot-izm),  n.  [<  com- 
patriot + -ism;  = F.  compatriotisme.]  The 
state  of  being  a compatriot  or  fellow-country- 
man. Quarterly  Eev. 

compear  (kom-per'),  v.  i.  [Also  compeer;  = 
It.  comparire  = (with  term.  tdt.  < L.  -escere)  F. 
co-mparaitre  = Pr.  compareisser  = Sp.  Pg.  com- 
parecer,  appear  before  a judge,  < L.  comparere, 
conparere,  appear,  < com-,  together,  + parere, 
appear:  see  appear.]  To  appear;  in  Scots  law, 
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to  present  one’s  self  in  a court  in  person  or 
by  counsel.  [Obsolete  except  in  legal  use.] 
Two  elders,  being  called  and  compeared , acknowledged 
the  testimonial  was  false  and  forged. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  126. 

compearance  (kom-per'ans),  n . [<  compear 
+ -crnce ; after  OF.  comparence , comparance,  < 
ML.  comparentia,  compearance.  Cf.  appear- 
ance.]  1.  The  act  of  compearing;  in  Scots 
law,  the  appearance  made  for  a defender  by 
himself  or  by  his  counsel  in  an  action. 

Williame,  bruther  to  King  Malcolme  . . . and  of  his 
compearance  befoir  King  Henrie  of  England,  tueiching 
Northumberland.  Stewart,  Chron.  Scotland,  III.  16. 

2f.  Appearance  (of  many  together).  N.  E.  D. 
Diet  of  compearance.  See  diet2. 
compearer  (kom-per'er),  n.  One  who  com- 
pears. 

compeer1  (kom-per'),  n.  [<  ME.  compeer , com- 
pere, comper , camper , < OF.  * comper , F.  compair 
= Pr.  compar,  < L.  compar,  conpar , equal,  an 
equal,  a companion,  < com-,  with,  4-  par,  equal, 
> OF.  per,  pair , > E.  peer‘d  and  pair,  q.  v.  Cf. 
compare1.]  One  who  is  the  peer  of  another; 
one  who  has  equal  rank  or  standing  in  any  re- 
spect j an  equal,  especially  as  a companion  or 
associate. 

With  him  tlier  rood  a gentil  pardoner 
Of  JEtouncivale,  his  frend  and  his  comper. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  670. 
He  so  grette  [greeted]  alle 

Of  his  comper s that  he  knew  so  curteysliche  & faire. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 370. 
And  him  thus  answer’d  soon  his  bold  compeer. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  127. 
His  [Landor’s]  dramatic  compeers  can  almost  be  num- 
bered on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  47. 

=Syn.  See  associate , n. 

compeer (kom-per'),  d.  i.  [<  compeer*,  n.]  To 
equal;  match;  he  equal  with. 

In  my  rights, 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

compeer2t,  v.  i.  See  compear. 
compel  (kom-pel'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  compelled, 
ppr  compelling.  [<  ME.  compellen , < OF.  com- 
pellir  = Pr.  Pg.  compellir  = Sp.  compelir,  com- 
peler,  < L.  compellere , conpellere,  compel,  urge, 
drive  together,  < com-,  together,  + pellere,  pp. 
pulsus,  drive : see  pell3,  pulse1.  Hence  compul- 
sion, compulsory , etc.  Cf.  expel,  impel,  repel. ] 

1.  To  drive  or  urge  with  force  or  irresistibly ; 
constrain;  oblige;  coerce,  by  either  physical 
or  moral  force : as,  circumstances  compel  us  to 
practise  economy. 

Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them 
to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled.  Luke  xiv.  23. 

I am  almost  of  opinion  that  we  should  force  you  to  ac- 
cept the  command,  as  sometimes  the  Praetorian  bands 
have  compelled  their  captains  to  receive  the  empire. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

2.  To  subject;  force  to  submit;  subdue. 

I compel  all  creatures  to  my  will.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 
Nothing  can  rightly  compel  a simple  and  brave  man  to 
a vulgar  sadness.  Thoreau , Walden,  p.  142. 

3.  To  take  by  force  or  violence;  wrest;  extort. 
[Rare.] 

The  subjects’  grief 

Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance.  Shak. , Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 
His  words  and  actions  are  his  own  and  honour’s, 

Not  bought,  nor  compell’d  from  him. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  drive  together;  unite  by  force ; gather  in 
a crowd  or  company;  herd.  [A  Latinism,  and 
rare.] 

Wyld  beastes  in  yron  yokes  he  would  cvmpell. 

Spenser , X Q.,  I.  vi.  26. 
Attended  by  the  chiefs  who  fought  the  held, 

(Now  friendly  mix’d,  and  in  one  troop  compell'd.) 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  iii.  720. 

5.  To  overpower;  overcome;  control.  [Rare.] 
But  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compelled.  Dryden. 

compellable  (kom-pel 'a-bl),  a.  [<  compel  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  being  or  liable  to  be  com- 
pelled or  constrained. 

No  man  being  compellable  to  confess  publicly  any  sin 
before  Novatian’s  time.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  4. 

Joint  tenants  are  compellable  by  writ  of  partition  to  di- 
vide their  lands.  Blackstone. 

compellably  (kom-pel'a-bli),  adv.  By  compul- 
sion. Todd. 

compellation  (kom-pe-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  com- 

pellatio(n-),  < compelldre,  conpellare,  pp.  com- 
pellatus,  conpellatus,  accost,  address,  reproach, 
freq.  of  compellere,  conpellere,  urge : see  compel.] 
A distinguishing  form  of  address  or  salutation ; 
a characteristic  appellation  or  denomination. 

That  name  and  compellation  of  little  flock  doth  not  com- 
fort, but  deject  my  devotion. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  58. 
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Metaphorical  compellations. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
The  peculiar  compellation  of  the  kings  of  France  is  by 
“ Sire.”  Sir  W.  Temple. 

To  begin  with  me— he  gives  me  the  compellation  of  the 
Author  of  a Dramatick  Essay. 

Dryden,  Def.  of  Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

compellative  (kom-pel'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
as  if  *compellativus,  < compellare,  address : see 
compellation  and  - ice .]  I.  a.  Denoting  address : 
applied  to  grammatical  forms : as,  a compella- 
tive case ; the  compellative  use  of  a word. 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  a name  by  which  a person 
is  addressed ; a proper  name, 
compellatory  (kom-pel'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  compel 
+ -atory.]  Tending  to  "compel;  compulsory. 
[Rare.] 

Process  compellatory.  6.  Cavendish,  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

compeller  (kom-pel'er),  n.  One  who  compels 
or  constrains. 

compellingly  (kom-pel'ing-li),  adv.  In  a com- 
pelling or  constraining  manner ; compulsorily. 

She  must  declare  it  to  he  so ; that  is,  probably,  obscurely, 
peradventure,  but  not  evidently,  cmnpellingly,  necessarily. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Real  Presence,  ii.  § 5. 
compend  (kom'pend),  n.  [<  ML.  compendium  : 
see  compendium.]  Same  as  compendium. 

The  ship,  in  its  latest  complete  equipment,  is  an  abridg- 
ment and  compend  of  a nation’s  arte. 

Emerson,  Civilization. 

compendiarioust  (kom-pen-di-a'ri-us),  a.  [< 

L.  compendiarius,  short,  < compendium,  a short 
way:  see  compendium.]  Short;  compendious. 
Bailey. 

compendiatet  (kom-pen'di-at),  v.  t.  [<  LL. 

compendiatus,  pp.  of  compendiare,  abbreviate 
(condense),  < L.  compendium,  that  which  is 
weighed  together:  see  compendium.]  To  sum 
up  or  collect  together;  comprehend. 

That  which . . . compendiateth  all  blessing — peace  upon 
Israel.  Dp.  King,  Vitis  Palatina  (ed.  1614),  p.  2. 

compendiosityt  (kom-pen-di-os'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML. 

compendiosita(t-)s,'<.  L.  compendiosus,  compen- 
dious: see  compendious.]  Compendiousness; 
brevity ; conciseness.  Bailey. 
compendious  (kom-pen'di-us),  a.  [=  P.  com- 
pendieux  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  compendioso,  < L.  com- 
pendiosus, short,  abridged,  < compendium,  a 
short  way:  see  compendium.]  1.  Containing 
the  substance  or  general  principles  of  a subject 
iu  a narrow  compass;  short;  abridged;  con- 
cise: as,  a compendious  system  of  chemistry; 
a compendious  grammar. 

On  esy  wyse  latte  thy  Resone  be  sayde 
In  wordes  gentylle  and  also  compendious. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3. 
Three  things  he  required  in  the  oration  of  a man  having 
authority  — that  it  be  compendious,  sententious,  and  de- 
lectable. Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  2. 

2f.  Narrow;  limited.  [Rare.] 

Thies  men,  in  matters  of  Diuinitie,  openlie  pretend  a 
great  knowledge,  and  liaue  priuately  to  them  selues  a 
verie  compendious  vnderstanding  of  all. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  82. 

3f.  Short ; direct ; not  circuitous. 

Wherein  Mr.  Vallence  after  a wonderesly  compendious, 
facile,  prompte,  and  redy  waye,  nott  withoute  painfull 
delegence  and  laborious  industrie,  doth  enstructe  them. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xxi. 

I think  the  most  compendious  cure,  for  some  of  them  at 
least,  had  been  in  Bedlam.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  631. 
= Syn.  1.  Succinct,  Summary,  etc.  See  concise. 

compendiously  (kom-pen'di-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
compendious  or  terse,  brief  manner;  summa- 
rily ; in  brief ; in  epitome. 

Brief,  boy,  brief ! 

Discourse  the  service  of  each  several  table 
Compendiously.  Beau,  and  FI. , W oman-Hater,  i.  2. 
The  state  or  condition  of  matter  before  the  world  was 
a-making  is  compendiously  expressed  by  the  word  chaos. 

Bentley. 

compendiousness  (kom-pen'di-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  compendious ; concise- 
ness ; brevity , terseness ; comprehension  within 
a narrow  compass. 

The  inviting  easiness  and  compendiousness  of  this  asser- 
tion. Bentley , Sermons,  ix. 

compendium  (kom-pen'di-um),  n.  [=  F.  com- 
pendium = Sp.  *!Pg.  It.  compendio,  < ML.  com- 
pendium, an  abridgment,  in  L.  a short  way, 
a short  cut,  lit.  a sparing,  saving,  that  which  is 
weighed  together,  < compendere,  weigh  together, 
balance,  < com-,  together,  4-  pendere,  weigh : see 
pendent.  Cf.  compensate.']  A brief  compilation 
or  composition  containing  the  principal  heads 
of  a larger  work  or  system,  or  the  general  prin- 
ciples or  leading  points  of  a subject;  an  abridg- 
ment; a summary;  an  epitome.  Also  com- 
pend. 


compensation 

We  are  that  bold  and  adventurous  piece  of  nature,  which 
he  that  studies  wisely  learns  in  a compendium,  what 
others  labour  at  in  a divided  piece  and  endless  volume. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  15. 

A short  system  or  compendium  of  a science. 

Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 
= Syn.  Epitome,  Abstract,  etc.  See  abridgment. 
compensablef  (kom-pen'sa-bl),  a.  [<  compense 
+ -able;  = F.  Sp".  compensable,  etc.]  Capable 
of  being  compensated.  Cotgrave. 
compensate  (kom-pen'sat  or  kom'pen-sat),  v.m, 
pret.  and  pp.  compensated,  ppr.  compensating. 
[<  L.  compensatus,  conpensatus , pp.  of  compen- 
sare,  conpensare  (whence  ult.  the  earlier  form 
compense , q.v.),  weigh  together  one  thing  against 
another,  balance,  make  good,  later  also  shorten, 
spare,  < com-,  together,  4-  pensare , weigh,  > ult. 
E.  poise , q.  v.  Cf.  compendium.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  give  a substitute  of  equal  value  to;  give  an 
equivalent  to ; recompense : as,  to  compensate  a 
laborer  for  his  work  or  a merchant  for  his  losses. 

Nothing  can  compensate  a people  for  the  loss  of  what  we 
may  term  civic  individuality. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  20$. 

2.  To  make  up  for;  counterbalance;  make 
amends  for. 

All  the  wealth  and  treasures  of  the  Indies  can  never 
compensate  to  a man  the  loss  of  his  life. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 

To  compensate  our  brief  term  in  this  world,  it  is  good 
to  know  as  much  as  we  can  of  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  29. 

Up  to  a certain  period,  the  diminution  of  the  poetical 
powers  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  improvement 
of  all  the  appliances  and  means  of  which  those  powers 
stand  in  need.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 

3.  In  mecli.,  to  construct  so  as  to  effect  com- 
pensation for  the  results  of  variations  of  tem- 
perature. See  compensation,  4. 

So  long  as  the  clocks  themselves  are  no  better  than  they 
are,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a waste  of  mouey  to  compen- 
sate the  pendulums. 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks  and  Watches,  p.  180. 
= Syn.  Recompense,  Remunerate,  etc.  (see  indemnify),  re- 
ward. 

ii.  intrans.  To  supply  or  serve  as  an  equiva- 
lent ; make  amends ; atone : followed  by  for : 
as,  what  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  honor? 

No  apparatus  of  senators,  judges,  and  police  can  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  an  internal  governing  sentiment. 
^ H.  Spencer , Social  Statics,  p.  296. 

compensation  (kom-pen-sa ' shon),  n.  [=  F. 
compensation  = Pr.  compensacio  "=  Sp.  compen- 
sacion  = Pg.  compensagao  = It.  compensazione , 
< L .compensatio(n-),(.  compensare,  compensate: 
see  compensate.]  1.  The  act  of  compensating; 
counterbalance:  as,  nature  is  based  on  a sys- 
tem of  compensations. — 2.  That  which  is  given 
or  received  as  an  equivalent,  as  for  services, 
debt,  want,  loss,  or  suffering;  indemnity;  rec- 
ompense; amends;  requital. 

He  that  thinks  to  serve  God  by  way  of  compensation , 
that  is,  to  recompense  God  by  doing  one  duty,  for  the  omis- 
sion of  another,  sins  even  in  that,  'in  which  he  thinks  he 
serves  God.  Donne , Sermons,  v. 

He  [the  Nabob]  . . . made  overtures  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
invading  armament,  and  offered  to  restore  the  factory,  and 
to  give  compensation  to  those  whom  he  had  despoiled. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

3.  That  which  supplies  the  place  of  something 
else,  or  makes  good  a deficiency,  or  makes 
amends:  as,  the  speed  of  the  hare  is  a compen- 
sation for  its  want  of  any  weapon  of  defense. 

His  [Dante’s]  gentleness  is  all  the  more  striking  by  con- 
trast, like  that  silken  compensation  which  blooms  out  of 
the  thorny  stem  of  the  cactus. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  46. 

4.  In  mech.,  means  of  creating  a balance  of 
forces ; counteraction  of  opposing  tendencies ; 
adjustment  for  equilibrium.  Compensation  of  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  metals  through  variations 
of  temperature  is  effected  in  the  pendulums  and  balance- 
wheels  of  timepieces  chiefly  by  a combination  of  metals 
of  different  expansibilities,  and  in  iron  beams,  rails,  etc., 
by  allowance  for  increase  and  diminution  of  length;  of 
inequalities  in  magnetic  attraction,  etc.,  by  devices  called 
compensators.  See  compensation-balance,  below,  and  com- 
pensator. 

5.  In  the  civil  law , the  extinguishment  of  a debt 
by  a counter-claim  which  the  debtor  has  against 
bis  creditor,  thus  effecting  the  simultaneous  ex- 
tinguishment of  two  obligations,  or  of  one  and 
part  of  another.— Compensation-balance, -pendu- 
lum, a balance-wheel  or  a pendulum  so  constructed  as  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  temperature,  under  which  the  in- 
strument would  otherwise  move  slower  when  warmer  and 
faster  when  colder.  A compensation-pendulum  is  com- 
monly a gridiron  pendulum  or  a mercurial  pendulum.  (See 
pendulum.)  A compensation-balance  has  compensation- 
bars.—  Compensation-bars,  bars  formed  of  two  or  more 
metals  of  different  expansibilities,  so  that  changes  of 
temperature  have  the  effect  of  bending  them  one  way  or 
the  other.  They  are  used  to  produce  perfect  equality  of 
motion  in  the  balances  of  watches  and  chronometers. — 
Commonable  Rights  Compensation  Act,  an  English 
statute  of  1882  (45  and  46  Viet.,  c.  15),  providing  for  theap- 


compensation 

plication  of  money  paid  as  compensation  for  the  compul- 
sory acquisition  of  common  lands,  etc.  =Syn.  2.  Reward, 
remuneration,  requital,  satisfaction,  indemnification,  re- 
imbursement, reparation. 

Compensative  (kom-pen'sa-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [= 

F.  compensatif  = Pg.  compensativo,  < LL.  com- 
pensativus,  < L.  compematus,  pp.  of  compen- 
sate, compensate:  see  compensate .]  I.  a.  Mak- 
ing amends  or  compensation. 

The  compensative  justice  of  the  old  drama. 

Hazlitt,  Lit.  of  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

II.  n.  That  winch  compensates;  compensa- 
tion. [Pare.] 

This  is  the  sorry  compensative.  Lamb,  To  Barton. 

compensativeness  (kom-pen'  sa-tiv-nes),  n. 
^Fitness  or  readiness  to  make  amends.  Bailey. 
compensator  (kom'pen-sa-tor),  n.  [=  F.  com- 
pensates = Sp.  Pg.  compensator  = It.  compen- 
sators, < NL.  *compensator,  < L.  compensate, 
compensate : see  compensate.']  One  who  or  that 
which  compensates.  Specifically — (a)  A magnet  or 
mass  of  soft  iron  so  placed  as  to  neutralize  the  effects  of 
local  attraction  on  the  needle  of  a compass.  Also  called 
correcting-plate.  (b)  In  gas-manvf. , a device  for  equalizing 
the  action  of  the  exhauster  which  draws  the  gas  from  the 
retorts. 

compensatory  (kom-pen'sa-to-ri),  a.  [<  com- 
pensate + -ory ; ==  F.  compensatoire.  Cf.  com- 
pensator.] Serving  to  compensate  or  as  com- 
pensation ; making  amends ; requiting. 

Tribute  which  is  not  penal  nor  compensatory. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  iii.  2. 
All  the  compensatory  forces  of  air  and  water. 

De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 
Compensatory  damages,  in  law,  damages  estimated  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  injury,  in  contradistinction  to  puni- 
tive or  vindictive  damages,  awarded  by  way  of  punishment 
for  wilful  wrong. 

compenset  (korn-pens'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  compensen, 

< OF.  compenser,  F.  compenser  = Pr.  compensar, 
compessar=  Sp.  Pg.  compensar = It.  compensate, 

< L.  compensate,  conpensare, balance,  makegood, 
compensate : see  compensate.]  To  recompense ; 
compensate ; counterbalance. 

The  weight  of  the  quicksilver  doth  not  compense  the 
weight  of  a stone.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
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together,  coincide,  agree,  he  fit  or  suitable,  < 
com-,  together,  + petere,  seek:  see  petition. 

Hence  (from  L.  competere)  competent,  compe- 
tition, and  competitor.]  To  seek  or  strive  for 
the  same  thing  as  another ; enter  into  compe- 
tition or  rivalry;  vie:  with  for  before  the  thing 
sought  and  with  before  the  person  or  thine 
rivaled. 

The  sages  of  antiquity  will  not  dare  to  compete  with  the 
inspired  authors.  Milner. 

How  is  it  that  the  United  States,  formerly  a maritime 
power  of  the  first  class,  has  now  no  ships  or  steamers  that 
can  profitably  compete  for  the  carrying  of  even  its  own 
^exports?  D.  A.  Wells , Merchant  Marine,  p.  45. 

competence,  competency  (kom'pe-tens,  -ten- 
si),  n.  [=  F.  competence  = Sp.  Pg.  competen- 
cia  = It.  competenza,  (.  ML.  competentia,  compe- 
tence, fitness,  in  L.  agreement,  conjunction,  < - . 

competen(t-)s,  ppr.,  being  fit,  competent:  see  competent  (kom  pe-tent),  n. 
competent  and  -ence,  -ency.]  1.  The  state  of  he-  Puentes  (which  see), 
ing  competent ; fitness ; suitableness ; adequate- 
ness : as,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  competence  for 
the  task. 

At  present,  we  trust  a man  with  making  constitutions 
on  less  proof  of  competence  than  we  should  demand  before 
we  gave  him  our  shoe  to  patch. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  67. 

W e are  ever  in  danger  of  exaggerating  the  competence  of 
a new  discovery.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  53,  note. 


competitory 

prohibition  to  innovate,  until  the  point  can  be  deter- 
mined.  Burke,  A Regicide  Peace. 

Some  members  had  before  suggested  that  seven  states 
were  competent  to  the  ratification  [of  a treaty], 

Jefferson,  Autobiog.,  p.  45. 
4.  Rightfully  or  lawfully  belonging;  pertain- 
ing by  right ; permissible : followed  by  to. 

That  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite  Author  of  things, 
who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  but  is  not  competent  to 
any  finite  being.  Locke. 

It  is  not  competent  to  the  defendant  to  allege  fraud  in 
the  plaintiff.  Blackstone. 

He  studied  his  business  by  night  and  by  day  . . . until 
he  had  made  a fine  reputation  ; and  then  it  was  competent 
to  him  to  rest.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  74. 
Competent  and  omitted,  in  Scots  law,  said  of  pleas 
which  might  have  been  maintained,  but  have  not  been 
stated.  = Syn.  1.  Sufficient,  etc.  See  adequate. — 2.  Fitted, 
etc.  See  qualified. 

One  of  the  com- 


competentes  (kom-pe-ten'tez),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  pi. 
of  L.  competences,  ppr.  of  competere,  compete: 
see  compete.]  In  the  early  church,  the  more 
advanced  catechumens,  who  had  given  in  their 
names  as  applicants  for  baptism  on  the  next 
stated  occasion.  Before  this,  while  undergoing  their 
preparatory  probation,  they  were  called  auditors  or  hear- 
ers (in  Latin  audientes,  hearers,  or  rudes,  unskilled;  in 
„ t f Greek,  the  areAeo-Tepoi,  or  less  perfect). 

2.  Adequate  authority  or  qualification ; range  COinpetontly  (kom  pe-tent-li),  adv.  In  a com* 
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of  capacity  or  ability;  the  sphere  of  action  or 
judgment  within  which  one  is  competent. 

To  master  exhaustively  the  English  of  our  own  time  is 
beyond  the  competency  of  any  one  man. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  97. 


petent manner ; sufficiently;  adequately;  suit- 
ably; fitly;  rightly. 

Some  places  require  men  competently  endowed.  Wotton, 
My  friend  is  now  . . . competently  rich. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

An  improper 


It  is  not  my  business,  and  does  not  lie  within  my  com-  COmpetiblet  (kom-pet  'i-bl),  a . 
petency,  to  say  what  the  Hebrew  text  does,  and  what  it  form  of  cnmnatihlp 
does  not,  signify.  Huxley,  Amer.  Addresses,  p.  19.  01  companoie. 

Tn  tlin  Tom  Af  t i It  is  not  competible  with  the  grace  of  God  so  much  as  to 

°*  evidence . (a)  Legal  capacity  incline  any  man  to  do  evil.  Hammond,  Fundamentals. 


aS  'l‘stinguisl)?d  competiblenesst  (kom-pet'i-bl-nes), 
su®cmncy,  b?1°?'us?  ^proper  form  of  compatibleness. 


n.  An  im- 


A Middle  English  form  of  com- 
Gossiping; 


compert, 

peert. 

comperaget,  n.  [<  comper  + -age.] 
familiar  friendship.  Coles,  1717. 
comperendinatet,  v.  i.  [<  L.  comperendinatus, 
pp.  of  comperendinare,  cite  a defendant  to  a new 
trial  on  the  third  following  day  or  later,  < com- 
perendinus  (sc.  dies,  day),  the  third  following 
day:  see  comperendinous.]  To  delay.  Bailey. 
comperendinationt,  n.  [See  comperendinate.] 
A putting  off ; a delaying, 
comperendinoust,  a.  [<  L.  comperendinus  (sc. 
dies,  day),  the  third  following  day,  < com-,  with, 
+ perendinus,  of  day  after  to-morrow,  <peren- 
die,  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  < *perum  (= 
Oscan  perum  = Gr.  nipav  = Skt.  param,  akin 
to  per-,  pre-,  pro-,  para-,  peri-,  q.  v.),  beyond, 
+ dies,  day : see  dial.]  Prolonged  ; deferred  ; 
postponed.  Bailey. 

compernaget, ».  [ME., appar.< compere,  comper, 
cumper,  companion  (see  compeer 1 ),  + -n-  + -age; 
or  else  for  *compenage,  companage,  < OF.  com- 
panage,  compaignage,  company  (cf.  companage): 
see  company.  Cf.  comperage.]  Company. 

A thing  I shall  you  declare  truly, 

Ar  I me  departe  fro  your  compernage, 

To  ende  that  all  thereof  hdue  memory. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3706. 

compesce  (kom-pes'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  com- 
pesced,  ppr.  compescing.  [<  L.  compescere,  fas- 
ten together,  confine,  curb,  < compes,  conpes,  a 
fetter,  < com-,  together,  + pes  ( ped -)  = E . foot.] 
To  hold  in  check;  restrain;  curb.  Carlyle. 
compestert,  ».  t.  [A  law  term,  < OF.  composter, 
compound,  also  prob.  compost,  < ML.  compos- 
tare,  compost:  see  compost,  v.  Prob.  confused 
with  composture,  compost  (of  which  no  verb 
use  appears),  and  perhaps  (with  regard  to  the 
vowel  e for  o)  with  pasture.]  To  manure 
(land) : said  of  cattle. 

No  other  beasts  ought  to  be  put  into  the  Commons  but 
those  of  the  tenant  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  appendant 
or  those  which  he  takes  to  compester  his  land. 

Argument  in  Rumsey  v.  Rowden,  1 Ventris,  18. 

As  if  it  had  been  said  Levant  and  conchant,  for  when 
they  [cattle]  are  appurtenant,  they  shall  be  intended  to 
Blow,  Manure,  Compester,  and  Feed  upon  the  Land 

Coke,  in  Mors  v.  Webbe  (1652),  2 Brownlow  (and  Golds- 
* [borough),  p.  298. 

compete  (kom-pet'),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  com- 
peted, ppr.  competing.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  competir  = It. 
competere,  compete  (cf.  F.  comp6ter  = Sp.  com- 
peter,  have  a fair  claim  to),  < L.  competere, 
strive  after  something  in  company  with  or  to- 
gether (the  lit.  sense),  usually  meet  or  come 
84 


weight.  Thus,  a witness  may  be  competent,  although 
unworthy  of  belief ; evidence  may  be  competent,  although 
not  alone  sufficient  even  if  believed.  (J)  Legal  right 
or  authority;  power  or  capacity  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  a cause : as,  the  competency  of  a judge 
or  court  to  examine  and  decide. 

Elizabeth  . . . induced  the  parliament  to  pass  a law, 
enacting  that  whoever  should  deny  the  competency  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  with  the  assent  of  the  states  of  the 
realm,  to  alter  the  succession,  should  suffer  death  as  a 
traitor.  Macaulay. 

4.  Sufficiency;  such  a quantity  as  is  sufficient; 
especially,  property,  means  of  subsistence,  or 
income  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  without  superfluity. 

That  which  is  a Competency  for  one  Man,  is  not  enough 
for  another.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  38. 

Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  competence, 

And  mutual  love  and  honourable  toil. 

. Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

competent  (kom'pe-tent),  a.  [=  D.  Dan.  /com- 
petent = G.  Sw.  competent,  < OF.  competent,  F. 


...  [=  F.  com- 

petition = Sp.  competicion  = Pg.  competigao,  < 
LL.  competitio{n-),  an  agreement,  rivalry,  < L. 
competere,  pp.  competitus,  compete:  see  com- 
pete.] 1 . The  act  of  seeking  or  endeavoring  to 
gain  what  another  is  endeavoring  to  gain  at  the 
same  time ; common  contest  or  «+rt  ving  for  the 
same  object ; strife  for  superiority ; rivalry:  as, 
the  competition  of  two  candidates  for  an  office. 
Formerly  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  to,  now 
always  by  for,  before  the  thing  sought. 

Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor  can  be. 

. Bacon. 

there  is  no  competition  but  for  the  second  place. 

2>ryd&n. 

The  competition  would  be,  not  which  should  yield  the 
least  to  promote  the  common  good,  but  which  should  yield 
the  most.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  69. 

2.  A trial  of  skill  proposed  as  a test  of  supe- 
riority or  comparative  fitness. — 3.  In  Scots 
law,  a contest  which  arises  on  bankruptcy  be- 
tween creditors  claiming  in  virtue  of  their  re- 
spective securities  or  diligences.  =Syn.  1.  Rivalry, 


competent  = Pr.  competent  '=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  compe-  eomnetitivefkorn  net'!  twi  ,,  rYT 
competere  ( > F.  competer,  etc. ),  he  sufficient,  also 


strive  after,  ete. : see  compete.]  1.  Answering 
all  requirements ; suitable ; fit ; sufficient  or  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose:  as,  competent  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing;  an  army  competent  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  kingdom. 

To  kepe  hir  fest  in  competent  place  he  the  alderman  and 
maistres  assigned.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  445. 

His  indignation  derives  itself  out  of 


petitivus,  (.competitus,  pp.  of  competere,  compete: 
see  compete.]  Pertaining  to  or  involving  com- 
petition ; characterized  by  or  requiring  compe- 
tition; competing. 

The  co-operative  in  lieu  of  the  competitive  principle. 

Quarterly  Rev. 

The  educational  abomination  of  desolation  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  the  stimulation  of  young  people  to  work  at  high 
pressure  by  incessant  competitive  examinations. 

Huxley,  Tech.  Education. 
competent  competitor  (kqm-pet'i-tor),  n.  [=  F.  competi- 
teur  = Sp.  Pg.  competitor  — It.  competitore,  < 
L.  competitor,  a rival  (in  law,  a plaintiff),  < 
competere,  pp.  competitus,  compete:  see  com- 
pete.] 1.  One  who  competes;  one  who  con- 
tends for  and  endeavors  to  obtain  what  another 
seeks  at  the  same  time,  or  claims  what  another 
claims;  a rival. 

How  furious  and  impatient  they  be, 

And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  it  L. 

Where  kings  were  fair  competitors  for  honour, 

Thou  shouldst  have  come  up  to  him,  there  have  fought  him. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  ii.  1. 
2f.  One  who  competes  with  another  in  zeal  for 
the  same  cause ; a zealous  associate  or  confed- 
erate ; a comrade. 

Thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  1. 
Every  hour  more  competitors 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 


injury.  Shak.,  T.  N.,"iii.  4. 

Has  he  a competent  sum  there  in  the  bag 
To  buy  the  goods  within  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

He  that  can  love  his  friend  with  this  noble  ardour  will 
in  a competent  degree  affect  all. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  6. 

2.  Having  ability  or  capacity;  properly  quali- 
fied : as,  a competent  bookkeeper. 

As  to  the  particular  bounds  or  extent  of  it  [the  kingdom 
of  Tonquin],  I cannot  be  a competent  judge,  coming  to  it 
by  Sea,  and  going  up  directly  to  Cachao. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  81. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  competent  we  are  for  the  office. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  atom  or  molecule  which  is  competent  to  intercept 
the  calorific  waves  is,  in  the  same  degree,  competent  to 
generate  them.  Tyndall,  Radiation,  § 14. 

3.  In  Icitv,  having  legal  capacity  or  qualifica- 
tion : as,  a competent  judge  or  court ; a competent 
Witness.  In  a judge  or  court  it  implies  right  or  author- 
ity to  hear  and  determine ; in  a witness  it  implies  a legal 
capacity  to  testify.  See  competence,  3. 

Even  before  it  is  clearly  known  whether  the  innovation  COmpetitory  (kom-pet'i-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  compete 
be  damageable  or  not,  the  judge  is  competent  to  issue  a tUS  (see  competitor ) + -ory,]  Acting  or  done  in 


competitory 

competition;  rival:  as,  a competitory  treatise. 
Faber.  [Rare.] 

competitress  (kom-pet'i-tres),  n.  [<  competitor 
+ -ess.]  A female  competitor. 

Competitrixt  (kom-pet'i-triks),  n.  [L.,  fern,  of 
competitor : see  ’ competitor. ] Same  as  competi- 
tress. 

Queen  Anne,  now  being  without  competitrix  for  her 
title,  thought  herself  secure.  Lord  Herbert , Hen.  VIII. 

compilation  (kom-pi-la'shon),  n.  [<  F.  compi- 
lation = Pr.  compilatio  ==  Sp.  compilacion  = Pg. 
compilagao  = It.  compilazione,  < L.  compila- 
tion-),  a compilation,  lit.  a pillaging,  plunder- 
ing, < compilare,  pp.  compilatus,  snatch  together 
and  carry  off,  plunder:  see  compile .]  1.  The 

act  of  bringing  together ; a gathering  or  piling 
up ; collection. 

There  is  in  it  a small  vein  filled  with  spar,  probably  since 
the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  mass. 

Woodward,  Fossils. 

2.  The  gathering  of  materials  for  books,  docu- 
ments, tables,  etc.,  from  existing  sources  ; the 
act  of  bringing  together  and  adapting  things 
said  or  written  by  different  persons  for  the  ex- 
position of  a subject. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  [sixth  century],  both  in  the 
Eastern  Church  under  John  the  Faster,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme West  under  the  Irish  and  other  Celtic  missionaries, 
began  the  compilation  of  Penitentials. 

Stubbs , Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  296. 

3.  That  which  is  compiled ; a book  or  treatise 
produced  by  compiling. 

Among  the  ancient  story-books  of  this#character,  a Latin 
compilation , entitled  Gesta  Romanorum,  seems  to  have 
been  the  favourite.  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry. 

Compilatort  (kom'pi-la-tor),  n.  [ME.  compila- 
tour  = F.  compilateur  = Sp.  Pg.  compilador  = 
It.  compilatore,  < L.  compilator,  < compilare,  pp. 
compilatus,  snatch  together : see  compile,  and 
^cf.  compiler.']  A compiler.  Chaucer. 

Compile  (kom-pll'),  v.  t. ; pret.  aud  pp.  com- 
piled, ppr.  compiling.  [<  ME.  compilen,  < OF. 
compiler,  F.  compiler = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. compilar  =It. 
compilare , < L.  compilare,  snatch  together  and 
carry  off,  plunder,  pillage  (the  sense  of  1 com- 
pile’ appears  in  deriv.  compilatio:  see  compi- 
lation), < com-,  together,  4-  pilare,  rob:  see 
pill2,  pillage.]  1.  To  make  or  form  (a  written 
or  printed  work)  by  putting  together  in  due  or- 
der or  in  an  order  adapted  to  the  given  purpose, 
and  with  such  changes  and  additions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable,  literary,  histori- 
cal, or  other  written  or  printed  materials  col- 
lected from  various  sources ; prepare  or  draw 
up  by  selecting,  adapting,  and  rearranging  ex- 
isting materials:  as,  to  compile  tables  of  weights 
and  measures;  to  compnle  a gazetteer  or  a glos- 
sary. 

They  have  often  no  other  task  than  to  lay  two  books  be- 
fore them,  out  of  which  they  compile  a third,  without  any 
new  materials  of  their  own.  Johnson,  Idler,  No.  85. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a 
Roman  abbot,  compiled  the  collection  of  canons  which  was 
the  germ  and  model  of  all  later  collections. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  296. 

2f.  To  write  ; compose. 

Of  that  fight  how  it  felle  in  a few  yeres, 

That  was  clanly  compUet  with  a clerk  wise, 

On  Gydo,  a gome  [man],  that  graidly  hade  soght, 

And  wist  all  the  werks  by  weghes  he  hade. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  53. 
In  poetry  they  compile  the  praises  of  virtuous  men  and 
actions.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3f.  To  contain;  comprise. 

After  so  long  a race  as  I have  run 

Through  Faery  land,  which  these  six  books  compile. 

Give  leave  to  rest  me.  Spenser , Sonnets,  lxxx. 

4f.  To  make  up  or  place  (together) ; compose ; 
construct. 

Walles  . . . built  of  most  white  and  blacke  stones, 
which  are  disposed  clieckerwise  one  by  another,  and  curi- 
ously compiled  together.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages , II.  64. 

He  did  intend 

A brasen  wall  in  compas  to  compyle 
About  Cairmardin.  Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  10. 
Monsters  compiled  and  complicated  of  divers  parents 
and  kinds.  Donne , Devotions,  p.  68. 

5f.  To  bring  into  accord  or  agreement ; recon- 
cile. 

The  Prince  had  perfectly  compylde 
These  paires  of  friends  in  peace  and  setled  rest. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  17. 

uompilementf  (kom-pll'ment),  n.  [<  compile  + 
- merit .]  The  act"  of  putting  or  piling  together 
or  heaping  up.  Woodward. 
compiler  (kqm-pi'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  compilour,  < 
OF.  compileor , compileur , < L.  compilator , < 
compilare , compile.  Cf.  compilator .]  One  who 
compiles ; one  who  makes  a compilation. 
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compinget  (kom-pinj'),  v.  t . [<  L.  comping  ere, 
conpingere , fix  together,  confine,  < cow-,  to- 
gether, + pangere , fasten : see  compact 1f  a.] 
To  compress ; shut  up. 

Into  what  straits  hath  it  been  compinged , a little  flock ! 

Burton , Anat.  of  Mel. , p.  699. 

compiret,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  compeer 1. 
Minshen,  1617. 

compitalia  (kom-pi-ta'li-a),  n.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
compitalis , of  or  pertaining  to  cross-roads,  < 
compitum , also  competum  and  compitus , a place 
where  several  ways  meet,  a cross-road,  < com- 
petere , meet  or  come  together,  coincide,  agree : 
see  compete , competent.']  In  Horn,  antiq .,  a festi- 
val celebrated  annually  at  cross-roads  in  honor 
of  the  Lares.  It  was  held  soon  after  the  Satur- 
nalia, on  a day  fixed  by  the  pretor. 
complacence,  complacency  (kom-pla'sens, 
-sen -si),  nr,  pi.  complacences , complacencies 
(-sen-sez,  -siz).  [=  F.  complaisance  = Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.’  complacencia  = It.  compiacenza,  < ML.  com- 
placentia , < L.  complacen{t-)s , very  pleasing: 
see  complacent  and  - ence , -ency.]  1 . Disposition 
to  please,  or  an  act  intended  to  give  pleasure ; 
friendly  civility,  or  a civil  act.  See  complai- 
sance (now  generally  used  in  this  sense). 
Complacency,  and  truth,  and  manly  sweetness, 

Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooth  his  thoughts. 

Addison. 

Every  moment  of  her  life  brings  me  fresh  instances  of 
her  complacency  to  my  inclinations.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  95. 

The  round 

Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies, 

By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age 
Profession  mocks  performance. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  v. 

2.  A feeling  of  quiet  pleasure;  satisfaction; 
gratification;  especially,  self-satisfaction. 

The  great  Galees  of  Venice  and  Florence 
Be  well  laden  with  things  of  complacence, 

All  spicery  and  of  grossers  ware. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  193. 
But  also  in  complacences,  nowise  so  strict  as  this  of  the 
passion  [love],  the  man  of  sensibility  counts  it  a delight 
only  to  hear  a child’s  voice  fully  addressed  to  him,  or  to 
see  the  beautiful  manners  of  the  youth  of  either  sex. 

Emerson,  Success. 

3f.  That  which  gives  satisfaction ; a cause  of 
pleasure  or  joy ; a comfort. 

0 thou,  my  sole  complacence  ! Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  276. 
Love  Of  complacency.  See  love  of  benevolence,  under 
benevolence.  = Syn.  Complacency,  Complaisance.  Compla- 
cency once  included  the  meaning  of  both  these  words,  but 
they  are  now  separated,  complacency  retaining  the  mean- 
ings allied  to  quiet  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  and  making 
over  to  complaisance  those  connected  with  the  disposition 
or  effort  to  compliment,  please,  and  oblige. 

Yet  nobody  even  now,  I suppose,  receives  a summons 
to  attend  a jury  with  perfect  complacency. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  175. 
Wild.  If  it  were  not  to  please  you,  I see  no  necessity  for 
our  parting. 

Joe.  I protest  I do  it  only  out  of  complaisance  to  you. 

Dryden,  Mock  Astrologer,  iv. 

complacent  (kom-pla/sent),  a.  [=  F.  complai- 
sant = Sp.  coniplaciente  = Pg.  complacente  = It. 
compiacente,  < L.  complacen(t-)s,  very  pleasing, 
ppr.  of  complacere,  please  at  the  same  time  (> 
It.  compiacere  = Sp.  Pg.  complacer  = F.  com- 
plaire,  please),  be  very  pleasing  (the  E.  sense 
‘pleased’  due  rather  to  complacence,  q.  v.),  < 
com-,  together,  + placere,  please : see  please, 
and  cf.  complaisant,  which  is  a doublet  of  com- 
placent.] 1.  Civil;  kindly;  giving  pleasure. 
See  complaisant  (now  generally  used  in  this 
sense). 

That  calm  look  which  seem’d  to  all  assent, 

And  that  complacent  speech  which  nothing  meant. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 
Eternal  love  doth  keep, 

In  his  complacent  arms,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep. 

Bryant,  The  Ages,  vi. 

2.  Accompanied  with  or  springing  from  a sense 
of  quiet  enjoyment;  gratified;  satisfied : 'as,  a 
complacent  look  or  smile. 

They  look  up  with  a sort  of  complacent  awe  to  kings. 

Burke. 

complacentialt  (kom-pla-sen'shal),  a.  [<  ML. 

complacentia,  complacence  (see  complacence),  + 
- al .]  Marked  by  complacence ; arising  from  or 
causing  gratification. 

The  more  high  and  excellent  operations  of  complacen- 
tial  love.  Baxter,  Life  and  Times  (1696),  fol.  p.  7. 

complacently  (kom-pla'sent-li),  adv.  In  a com- 
placent manner  ;’with  or  from  pleasure  or  grati- 
fication, especially  self-satisfaction. 

We  reflect  very  complacently  on  our  own  severity,  and 
compare  with  great  pride  the  high  standard  of  morals  es- 
tablished in  England  with  the  Parisian  laxity. 

Macaulay,  Moore’s  Byron, 
complain  (kom-plan'),  v.  [<  ME.  complaynen, 
compleynen,  compleignenf  OF.  complaindre,  com- 


complaining 

pleindre,  F.  complaindre  = Pr.  complagner,  covn- 
planger  = Sp.  complanir  (obs.)  = It.  compia- 
gnere,  compiangere,  < ML.  complangere,  bewail, 
complain,  < L.  com-,  together,  + plangere, 
strike,  beat,  as  the  breast  in  extreme  grief,  be- 
wail : see  plain2,  plaint.]  I.  intrans.  1 . To  ut- 
ter expressions  of  grief,  pain,  uneasiness,  cen- 
sure, resentment,  or  dissatisfaction ; lament  or 
murmur  about  anything;  find  fault. 

That  he  sholde  a-mende  alle  the  fautes  wherof  thei  cowde 
hem  complayne  [bewail  themselves]. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  80. 

I will  complain  in  the  bitterness  of  my  sonl.  J ob  vii.  11. 
Our  merchants  are  complaining  bitterly  that  Great  Brit- 
ain is  ruining  their  trade,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  com - 
plain.  J.  Adams,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  444. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  make  a sound  resembling 
that  of  lamentation  or  suffering ; emit  a mourn- 
ful sound  or  noise : as,  the  complaining  wind ; 
the  sea  complains  dismally. — 3.  To  utter  an 
expression  of  discomfort  or  sorrow  from  some 
cause ; speak  of  the  suffering  of  anything : with 
of:  as,  to  complain  o/headache,  of  poverty,  or 
of  wrong. 

In  the  midst  of  water  I complain  of  thirst.  Dryden. 

4.  To  make  a formal  accusation  against  a per- 
son, or  on  account  of  anything ; make  a charge : 
with  of. 

And  where  thei  saugh  sir  Gawein,  thei  drough  a-boute 
hym  and  compleyned  to  hym  of  hym-self,  and  seide  that 
he  hadde  hem  euyll  be  seyn  at  that  flrste  turnement. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  462. 
Now,  master  Shallow,  you’ll  complain  of  me  to  the  king? 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 
Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  Indignity. 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 
=Syn.  1.  To  bewail,  repine,  grieve,  mourn,  grumble, 
croak. 

Il.t  trans.  To  lament;  bewail;  deplore.  Lyd- 
gate. 

They  might  the  grievance  inwardly  complain, 

But  outwardly  they  needs  must  temporize. 

Daniel , Civil  Wars. 

Gaufride,  who  could’st  so  well  in  rhyme  complain 
The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  slain. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

complain  (kom-plan'),  m.  [<  complain,  «.]  Com- 
plaint; outcry.  [Poetical.] 

Then  came  a conquering  earth-thunder,  and  rumbled 
That  fierce  complain  to  silence.  Keats. 

complainablet  (kom-pla'na-bl),  d.  [<  complain 
+ -able.]  Capable  of  being  or  worthy  to  be 
complained  of. 

Though  both  [profaneness  and  superstition]  be  blame- 
able,  yet  superstition  is  less  complainable. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  36. 

complainant  (kom-pla'nant),  n.  [<  F.  com- 
plaignant,  ppr.  of  complaindre : see  complain,  v., 
and  -anO.]  1.  One  who  makes  a complaint; 
a complainer. 

Congreve  and  this  author  are  the  most  eager  complain- 
ants. Jeremy  Collier,  Def.  of  Short  View. 

In  one  particular  case,  the  complaint  of  the  King,  the 
old  assumption  that  complainants  are  presumably  in  the 
right  was  kept  long  alive  among  us. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  272. 

Hence  — 2.  One  who  suffers  from  ill  health. 
[Rare.] 

Taxed  as  she  was  to  such  an  extent  that  she  had  no  en- 
ergy left  for  exercise,  she  is,  now  that  she  has  finished  her 
education,  a constant  complainant. 

H.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  262. 

3.  In  law,  one  who  prosecutes  by  complaint, 
or  commences  a legal  process  against  another; 
a plaintiff;  a prosecutor;  in  particular,  the 
plaintiff  in  a suit  in  equity,  or  one  on  whose 
complaint  a criminal  prosecution  is  asked  for. 
complainer  (kom-pla'iier),  n.  One  who  com- 
plains, laments,  or  bewails ; a faultfinder ; a 
murmurer ; a grumbler. 

Speechless  complainer , I will  learn  thy  thought. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  2. 
St.  Jude  observes,  that  the  murmurers  and  complainer $ 
are  the  same  who  speak  swelling  words. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

complainful  (kom-plan 'ful),  a.  [<  complain 
+ -ful,  1.]  Full  of  complaints ; complaining. 
[Rare.] 

complaining  (kom-pla'ning),  n.  [ME.  com- 
pleigninge;  verbal  n.  of  complain,  r.]  The  ex- 
pression of  regret,  sorrow,  or  dissatisfaction ; 
a murmuring ; a complaint. 

They  vented  their  complainings.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 
complaining  (kom-pla'ning),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
complain , v.]  1.  Expressing  or  expressive  of 

complaint ; lamenting ; murmuring : as,  to  speak 
in  a complaining  tone. 

Rivers  that  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green. 

Bryant , Thanatopsia. 


complaining 


Rows  of  complaining  camels  were  kneeling  close  at  hand 
a caravan  from  the  Soudan. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  Mashallah,  p.  194. 
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LL.  planare,  make  plane  or  plain:  see  plane l, 
f ^ j plain*.]  To  make  level ; reduce  to  an  even  sur- 

2.  In  the  hahit  of  making  complaint ; fretful;  J.™  -,N  r,  T 

irulous : as,  a complaining  child.— 3.  Sick;  conJPlanats  (kom  pla-nat),  o.  [<  L . compla- 


querulous:  as,  a complaining  child. — 3.  Sick; 
ill;  poorly:  as,  he  is  complaining.  [Colloq.] 
compiainingly  (kom-pla'ning-li),  adv.  In  a 
complaining  manner ; with  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Byron. 

complaint  (kom-plant'),  n.  [<  ME.  complaynte, 
compleynte,  compleinte,  < OF.  complaint,  com- 
plant,  m.,  also  complainte,  complente,  complante, 
F.  complainte,  f.  (=  It.  compianto),  < complaint, 
pp.  of  complaindre,  complain:  see  complain,  v .] 

1.  An  expression  of  grief,  regret,  pain,  cen- 
sure, resentment,  or  discontent ; lamentation ; 
faultfinding ; murmuring. 

Even  to-day  is  my  complaint  bitter.  Job  xxiii.  2. 

The  complaints  I hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
I do  not  breathe, 

Not  whisper  any  murmur  of  complaint. 

Tennyson , St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

2.  That  which  is  complained  of ; a 
grief,  discontent,  lamentation,  etc. 

What  complaint  hath  been  more  frequent  among  men 
almost  in  all  Ages,  than  that  peace  and  prosperity  hath 
been  the  portion  of  the  wicked? 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  x. 


natus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  1.  Flattened;  made 
level,  or  with  a smooth  surface.  [Rare.]  —2. 
Iu  hot.,  lying  in  one  plane : applied  to  leaves, 
especially  of  mosses.— 3.  In  entom.,  appearing 
as  if  flattened  by  pressure : applied  to  plane 
surfaces  continuous  with  higher  and  convex  or 
irregular  parts : as,  a complanate  margin  or  disk 
*in  a convex  pronotum. 
complanation  (kom-pla-na'shon),  n.  [As  com- 
planate + -ion.]  In  math.,  the  process  of  find- 
ing a plane  area  equal  to  a given  portion  of  a 
curved  surface. 

compleaset  (kom-plez'),  v.  t.  [<  com-  + please, 
after  OF.  F.  complaire,  etc.,  < L.  complacere ; see 
complacent.]  To  assent  to;  acquiesce  in.  Syl- 
vester, tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

compleatt,  g.  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
complete. 

cause  of  comPlectt,  v.  t.  [<  L.  complecti,  conplecti,  act. 

complectere,  entwine  around : see  complex.  ] To 


tears, 

You  nimble  hands. 

Appius  and  Virginia  (Hazlitt’s  Dodsley,  IV.  145). 


complete 

Arithmetical  complement.  See  arithmetical.— Com- 
plement of  an  arc  or  angle,  in  geom.,  the  remainder 
after  subtracting  a given  arc  from  a quadrant  (90°),  or  a 
given  ancle  from  a right  angle.  Thus, 
in  the  figure,  the  angle  B C D is 
the  complement  of  the  acute  angle 
ABC;  similarly,  the  arc  B D is 
the  complement  of  the  arc  A B. — 

Complement  of  a E(- 
parallelogram.  If, 
through  a point  in  the 
diagonal,  two  lines  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the 
sides,  the  whole  parallelogram  is  divided 
into  two  parallelograms  which  are  bisected 
by  the  diagonal,  and  two  which  only  touch 
the  diagonal  at  one  angle.  The  latter  pair 
are  called  complements  to  the  former ; 
thus,  A E I H and  C G I F are  the  comple- 
ments  of  the  parallelograms  E I G D and 
11  r ,.7"  Complement  of  a star,  in  astron.,  the  an- 
gular  distance  of  the  star  from  the  zenith.— Complement 
Of  the  curtain,  in  fort.,  that  part  in  the  interior  side 
which  makes  the  demigorge. 

complement  (kom'ple-ment),  v.  t.  [<  comple- 
ment, n.]  To  add  a complement  to  ; complete 
or  fill  up. 

This  very  unique  example  of  Old  English  workmanship 
is  complemented  by  some  old  carved  doors  of  an  earlier 
date,  but  of  an  equally  rare  quality. 

Beck's  Jour.  Dec.  Art,  II.  341. 
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The  poverty  of  the  clergy  hath  been  the  complaint  of  all  , “f2'™*  Vir0mia  (Hazlitt 

who  wish  well  to  the  church.  Swift,  complected1  (kom-plek 7 ted),  LN  w 

3.  A cause  of  bodily  pain  or  uneasiness ; amal-  Woven  together ; interwoven, 

ady ; a disease;  an  ailment:  usually  applied  — 

to  disorders  not  violent. 

His  complaints  . . . had  been  aggravated  by  a severe 
attack  of  small-pox.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

4.  A formal  accusation ; a charge  that  an  of- 
fense has  been  committed ; especially,  such  a 
charge  presented  to  an  officer  or  a court  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  prosecution. 

The  Jews  . . . laid  many  and  grievous  complaints 
against  Paul,  which  they  could  not  prove.  Acts  xxv.  7. 

6.  In  many  of  the  United  States,  the  pleading  , plexion . 
in  which  the  plaintiff  in  a civil  action  formally  complement  (kom'ple-ment), 
sets  forth  the  facts  of  his  ease.  with  his  Aln.im  a™-  n • ••  _7_ 


X- “ wxi  j.*  uivuxuu  xviiuauj 

sets  forth  the  facts  of  his  case,  with  his  claim 
for  relief  thereon : corresponding  to  the  declara- 
tion at  common  law,  the  bill  in  equity,  and  the 
libel  in  admiralty.  — 6f.  A poem  bewailing  ill 
fortune  in  matters  of  love ; a plaint. 

Of  such  matiere  made  he  many  layes, 

Songes,  compleyntes,  roundelets,  virelayes. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  220. 
=Syn.  1.  Lament.— 3.  Ailment,  disorder,  distemper,  ill- 
ness. 

complaintful  (kom-plant'ful),  a . [<  complaint 
+ - ful , 1.]  Full  of  complaint ; complaining. 
j'Huloet.  [Rare.] 

complaisance  (kom'pla-zans),  n.  [<  F.  complai- 
sance, < complaisant,  ppr.":  see  complaisant  and 
complacence.']  Civility  and  graciousness ; that 
manner  of  address  and  behavior  in  social  inter- 
course which  gives  pleasure ; affability;  cour- 
tesy; desire  to  please;  acquiescence  (in  ano- 
ther^ wishes)  or  conformity  (to  another’s  de- 
sires or  comfort)  for  courtesy’s  sake. 

Complaisance  renders  a superior  amiable,  an  equal 
agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable.  Addison. 

I am  afraid  you  mistake  Mr.  Roper’s  complaisance  for 
approbation.  Gray , Letters,  I.  330. 

=Syn.  Complacency,  Complaisance  (see  complacence),  ur- 
banity, suavity,  deference,  good  breeding,  politeness. 

complaisant  (kom'pla-zant),  a.  [<  F.  complai- 
sant, pleasing,  obliging,  courteous,  ppr.  of  com- 
plaire, please,  = Sp.  complacer  = Pg.  comprazer 
= It.  compiacere,  < L.  complacere , please : see 
complacent,  which  is  a doublet  of  complaisant.] 
Disposed  to  please ; pleasing  in  manners ; com- 
pliantly disposed ; exhibiting  complaisance;  af- 
fable ; gracious ; obliging. 

As  for  our  Saviour,  he  was,  ...  if  I durst  use  the  word, 
...  the  most  complaisant  person  that  ever  perhaps  ap- 
peared in  the  world.  Abp.  Sharp,  Works,  V.  viu. 

The  PTmoc,  who  was  excessively  complaisant,  told  her 
the  whole  story  three  times  over. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xlix. 

He  was  a man  of  extremely  complaisant  presence,  and 
suffered  no  lady  to  go  by  without  a compliment. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xx. 
= Syn.  Courteous,  Urbane,  etc.  See  polite. 

complaisantly  (kom'pla-zant-li),  adv.  In  a 
complaisant  manner;  with" civility;  with  an 
obliging,  affable  address  or  deportment, 
complaisantness  (kom'pla-zant-nes),  n.  Com- 
plaisance; civility.  [Rare.]” 
complanate  (kom'pla-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
complanated,  ppr.  complanating.  [<  L.  compla- 
natus,  pp.  of  complanare  (>OF.  complaner),  make 
plane  or  plam,  < com-,  together,  + planum,  lev- 
el ground,  orig.  neut.  of  planus,  level,  plane,  > 


embrace. 

Then,  tender  armes,  complect  the  neck ; do  dry  thy  father’s  . . , ,,  f eck  s Jour-  D> 

, tears,  complemental  (kom-ple-men'tal),  a.  [<  com- 

Vn„nimhi»t,ns.  plement  + -al.  Cf.  complimental]  1.  Forming 

a complement;  supplying  a deficiency;  com- 
pleting. 

In  a word,  then,  the  great  and  oft-disputed  religious 
differences  between  Germany  and  this  country  [the  Unit- 
ed States]  seem  to  us  complemental  of  each  other’s  merits 
and  defects.  G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  316. 

2.  In  zodl.,  forming  a complement  to  tbe  female 
or  to  a hermaphrodite;  complementary:  ap- 
plied to  minute  or  rudimentary  males  of  some 
animals,  as  cirripeds.  In  some  of  the  cirripeds  the 
males  are  mere  spermatic  parasites  of  the  female,  carried 
about  on  or  in  her  body. 

The  masculine  power  of  certain  hermaphrodite  species 
of  Ibla  and  Scalpellum  is  rendered  more  efficient  by  cer- 
tain parasitic  males,  which,  from  their  not  pairing,  as  in 
all  hitherto  known  cases,  with  females,  but  with  hermaph- 
rodites, I have  designated  Complemental  Males. 

Darwin,  Cirripedia,  p.  55. 

3f.  Additional  and  ornamental ; supplemental. 

It  is  an  error  worse  than  heresy,  to  adore  these  comple- 
mental and  circumstantial  pieces  of  felicity. 

Sir  T.  Broivne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  18. 
4f.  Complimentary. 

Many  other  discourses  they  had  (yet  both  content  to 
giue  each  other  content  in  complementall  Courtesies). 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John.  Smith’s  True  Travels,  I.  195. 
Complemental  flattery  with  silver  tongue. 

c/.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  viii.  192. 

5f.  Accomplished. 


a.  [<  complect 

>r : mi 

Infinitely  complected  tissues. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  i.  8. 
complected2  (kom-plek'ted),  a.  [Irreg.  < com- 
plexion ( complect-ion ) + -ed%.]  Of  a certain 
complexion ; complexioned : usually  in  compo- 
sition: as,  light-complected.  [Colloq.,  western 
and  southern  U.  S.] 

You  remember  a man  sat  right  before  you  at  church? 
— dark -complected,  straight  as  a ramrod,  tall,  long  black 
hair,  plain  clothes?  IT.  M.  Baker , New  Timothy,  p.  99. 

complectiont,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  com- 

- — .- v — x-y  ■-  [=  D.  Dan. 

Sw.  komplement  = G.  complement  — OF.  com- 
pliement,  compliment,  later  complement,  F.  com- 
plement = Pr.  complement  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  comple- 
ment, complement,  < L.  complementum,  that 
which  fills  up  or  completes,  < complere,  conplere, 
fill  up,  complete : see  complete,  a.  and  v.  Cf. 
compliment.]  1.  Full  quantity  or  number;  full 
amount ; complete  allowance : as,  the  company 
had  its  complement  of  men ; the  ship  had  its  com- 
plement of  stores. 

Where  the  soul  hath  the  full  measure  and  complement 
of  happiness  ...  Is  truly  Heaven. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  49. 

2.  Perfect  state;  fullness;  completeness. 

oificallv.  in  h.P.r  tllA  nf  f.xll  . ,,o^.l  . 


Would  I express  a complemental  youth, 

That  thinks  himself  a spruce  and  expert  courtier, 
Bending  his  supple  hammes,  kissing  his  hands. 

Randolph,  Muses  Looking-glasse. 


otButie;  iimness;  completeness.  Spe-  ★ uanaoipn,  Muses  Lookii 

ciflcally,  in  her  the  condition  of  being  full:  used  of  the  complementary  (kom-ple-men  'ta-ri),  a. 
le  full  moon,  represented  with  human  features  ~,i  i i Vi 


i wuuiwou  ui  uciug  iuu;  uscu  oi  me 

moon.  I he  full  moon,  represented  with  human  features 
in  the  disk  and  with  surrounding  rays,  is  blazoned  as  the 
moon  in  her  complement. 

3.  What  is  needed  to  complete  or  fill  up  some 
quantity  or  thing;  that  which  anything  lacks 
of  completeness  or  fullness : as,  the  complement 
of  an  angle  (which  see,  below). 

Our  custom  is  both  to  place  it  [the  Lord’s  Prayer]  in  the 
front  of  our  prayers  as  a guide,  and  to  add  it  in  the  end 
of  some  principal  .rnibs  or  parts,  as  a complement  which 
fully  perfecteth  whatsoever  may  be  defective  in  the  rest. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  § 35. 

The  power  of  a surface  to  reflect  heat  is  the  complement 
of  its  power  to  radiate  or  absorb  it. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature,  p.  43. 

4.  In  music,  the  interval  formed  by  the  higher 

note  and  the  note  an  octave  above  the  lower 
note  of  a given  simple  interval.  Thus,  the  comple- 
ment of  a third  is  a sixth,  formed  by  the  higher  note  of  the  "• 

third  and  the  note  an  octave  above  the  lower  note  of  the  Complete  (kom-plet  ),  a. 

third.  The  complement  of  a fifth  is  a fourth,  of  a fourth  7 7 " ^ 

a fifth,  etc.  The  complements  of  major  and  augmented 
intervals  are  respectively  minor  and  diminished  intervals, 
and  conversely.  The  complement  of  an  interval  is  also 
called  its  inversion  (which  see). 

5.  That  which  is  added,  not  as  necessary,  but 
as  ornamental ; an  accessory ; an  appendage. 

Garnish’d  and  deck’d  in  modest  complement. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2. 

Art  must  be  a complement  to  nature,  strictly  subsidiary. 

Emerson,  Art. 

6f.  Compliment : a word  of  the  same  ultimate 
origin  and  formerly  of  the  same  spelling.  See 
compliment. 

Which  figure  beyng,  as  his  very  originaJl  name  [the  Gor- 
gious  Complement ] purporteth,  the  most  bewtifull  and 
gorgious  of  all  others,  it  asketh  in  reason  to  be  reserued 
for  a last  complement,  and  desciphred  by  the  arte  of  a 
Ladies  penne.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  207. 

7f.  An  accomplishment. 

What  ornaments  doe  best  adorn  her ; what  complements 
doe  best  accomplish  her. 

R.  Brathwaite,  Eng,  Gentlewoman, 


complement  + -ary}-.]  1.  Completing;  supply- 

ing a deficiency ; complemental. 

Two  ranges  of  existence  and  operative  force  ; nature 
and  the  supernatural ; both  complementary  to  each  other 
BushneU,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  141. 
2.  In  logic  and  math.,  together  making  up  a 
fixed  whole:  as,  complementary  angles  (that  is, 
angles  whose  algebraic  sum  is  90°).  See  com- 
plement of  an  angle,  under  complement. — 3t. 
Same  as  complimentary. — Complementary  colors. 
See  color,  l.— Complementary  division.  See  division. 

Complementary  function,  in  math.,  an  expression 
containing  an  arbitrary  constant  and  being  the  solution  of 
one  differential  equation,  and  which,  on  being  added  to 
any  particular  integral  of  another  such  equation,  gives  a 
general  solution  of  the  latter.— Complementary  opera- 
tions, two  operations  such  that  if  either,  operating  upon 
auy  figure,  A,  gives  another  figure,  B,  then  the  other  op- 
rerating  upon  B gives  A. 

:omplete  (kom-plet'),  a.  [<  ME.  compleet  = D. 
kompleet  = (i . complet  = Dan.  Tcomplet  = Sw. 
complett,  < OF.  complet,  F.  complet  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  completo,  full,  complete,  K L.  completus,  pp. 
of  complere,  conplere  (>  It.  compire,  complete, 
fill,  complire,  suit,  compliment  (see  compliment ), 
= Sp.  cumplir—  Pg.  cumprir  — OP.  complir,  con- 
plir,  fulfil),  fill  up,  fill  full,  fulfil,  complete,  < 
com-  (intensive)  + plere,  fill,  akin  to  E .full : see 
full1  and  plenty,  and  cf . deplete,  replete.  Cf.  also 
complement,  compliment.]  1.  Having  no  defi- 
ciency ; wanting  no  part  or  element ; perfect ; 
whole ; entire ; full : as,  in  complete  armor. 

And  ye  are  complete  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all 
principality  and  power.  Col.  ii.  10. 

A thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  1. 

Now  the  end  proposed  by  God,  in  causing  the  Scripture 
to  be  written,  is  to  afford  us  a complete  rule  and  measure 
of  whatever  is  to  be  believed  or  done  by  us. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 
2.  Thorough;  consummate;  perfect  in  kind  or 
quality. 


complete 

A Frenchman  told  me  lately,  that  was  at  your  Audience, 
that  he  never  saw  so  many  complete  Gentlemen  in  his  Life. 

Howell , Letters,  I.  vi.  21. 

Transcendent  Artist ! How  compleat  thy  Skill ! 

Congreve,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

3.  Finished;  ended;  concluded;  completed. 
This  course  of  vanity  almost  complete, 

Tired  in  the  field  of  life,  I hope  retreat.  Prior. 
Complete  act,  branch,  cadence.  See  the  nouns.—  Com- 
plete dyadic,  one  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  sum 
of  less  than  three  dyads.— Complete  flower,  in  bot.,  a 
flower  furnished  with  all  the  organs  — that  is,  with  calyx 
and  corolla,  as  well  as  stamens  and  pistil : distinguished 
from  perfect,  which  requires  only  the  presence  of  the 
stamens  and  pistil.—  Complete  integral,  of  a partial  dif- 
ferential equation,  in  math.  : (a)  A solution  containing 
the  full  number  of  arbitrary  constants  or  functions.  ( b ) 
In  the  case  of  a partial  differential  equation  of  the  first 
order,  a solution  containing  the  full  number  of  arbitrary 
constants,  but  no  arbitrary  function. — Complete  meta- 
morphosis, in  entom.,  that  metamorphosis  in  which  there 
is  a well-marked  quiescent  pupa  state  between  the  larval 
form  and  the  imago  or  perfect  insect,  as  in  the  Lepidop- 
tera.  Some  of  the  older  entomologists,  following  Fabri- 
cius,  applied  this  term  to  the  changes  of  those  insects  in 
which  the  larva  is  formed  like  the  imago,  a condition  ob- 
served only  in  some  of  the  low,  wingless  forms,  as  the  lice 
and  fleas.— Complete  primitive,  the  same  as  the  com - 
plete  integral,  except  that  it  is  regarded  as  producing  the 
differential  equation,  not  as  derived  from  it.=Syn.  1. 
Whole,  Entire,  Complete,  Total,  full,  utter,  absolute,  ple- 
nary, faultless,  unbroken.  “ Nothing  is  whole  that  has  any- 
thing taken  from  it ; nothing  is  entire  that  is  divided ; 
nothing  is  complete  that  has  not  all  its  parts,  and  those 
parts  fully  developed.  Complete  refers  to  the  perfection 
of  parts ; entire,  to  their  unity  ; whole,  to  their  junction; 
total,  to  their  aggregate.  A whole  orange ; an  entire  set ; 
a complete  facsimile  ; the  total  expense.”  Angus,  Hand- 
book of  Eng.  Tongue,  p.  376. 

Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world? 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  7. 
Sorrow’s  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 

Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2. 

There  is  nothing  which  could  not  have  been  done,  at  least 
nearly  as  well,  and  many  things  much  better,  by  adhering 
to  the  complete  instead  of  to  the  broken  arch. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  525. 

As  the  total  tonnage  [of  Venetian  merchant  vessels]  is 
but  26,000,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  small  craft. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xvi. 

completet  (kqm-pl§t'),  n.  [=  F.  compile  = Sp. 
Pg.  completa  = It.  complete  < ML.  completa 
(usually  in  pi.,  F.  complies , etc.,  ML.  completes), 
sc.  L.  Jiora,  hour,  the  last  of  the  canonical 
hours:  see  complin,  the  usual  E.  form.]  The 
last  of  the  daily  canonical  hours  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  breviary^  same  as  complin . Minshcu. 

complete  (kom-plet'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  com - 
leted , ppr.  'completing.  [=  F.  completer  = Sp. 
g.  completar  = D.  kompleteren  = G.  completiren 
= Dan.  kompletere  = Sw.  complettera , < ML.  as 
if  * completar  e,  freq.  of  L.  complere,  pp.  com- 
pletus,  fill  up:  see  complete,  a.]  1.  To  make 

complete ; bring  to  a consummation  or  an  end ; 
add  or  supply  what  is  lacking  to;  finish;  per- 
fect ; fill  up  or  out : as,  to  complete  a house  or 
a task;  to  complete  an  unfinished  design;  to 
complete  another’s  thought,  or  the  measure  of 
one’s  wrongs. 

The  Afghan  soon  followed  to  complete  the  work  of  dev- 
astation which  the  Persian  had  begun. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 
2.  To  fulfil;  accomplish;  realize. 

To  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation’s  hope, 

And  heads  the  bold  train-bands,  and  burns  a pope. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  213. 
= Syn.  To  consummate,  perform,  execute,  achieve,  realize. 

Completedness  (kom-ple'ted-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  Being  completed  or  finished : as,  completed- 
ness of  action. 

[The  Latin  word]  fuit  itself  containing  the  notion  of 
completedness  as  well  as  of  affirmation. 

G.  Harrison,  Laws  of  Lat.  Gram.,  p.  171. 

completely  (kom-plet'li),  adv.  In  a complete 
manner;  fully;  perfectly;  entirely;  wholly; 
totally;  utterly;  thoroughly;  quite:  as,  to  Be 
completely  mistaken ; “completely  witty,”  Swift. 

Completely  shiftless  was  thy  native  plight. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xix.  5. 

By  successive  crosses  one  species  may  be  made  to  absorb 
completely  another,  and  so  it  notoriously  is  with  races. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  406. 

completementt  (kom-plet 'ment),  n.  [<  com- 
plete + -ment.]  The  act  of  completing;  a fin- 
ishing. Dryden. 

completeness  (kom-plet'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  complete ; perfectness ; entire- 
ness; thoroughness. 

I cannot  allow  their  wisdom  such  a completeness  and 
inerrability.  King  Charles. 

The  native  and  masculine  type  of  excellence  must  find 
a place  in  every  ethical  code  which  aspires  to  completeness. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  35. 
Extensive  completeness.  See  extensive. 

completion  (kom-ple'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  comple- 
tion), a filling  up,  < L." complere,  fill  up:  see 
complete,  o.]  1.  The  act  of  completing,  orbring- 
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ing  to  the  desired  end ; a carrying  or  filling  out ; 
full  performance  or  achievement;  consumma- 
tion; conclusion:  as,  the  completion  of  a build- 
ing; the  completion  of  one’s  education,  or  of  an 
enterprise. 

Other  larger  views  than  seem  necessary  to  the  comple - 
tion  of  the  argument.  Bp.  Hurd,  Sermon,  Feb.  16, 1781. 
A slow-develop’d  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a painful  school. 

Tennyson,  Love  thou  thy  Land. 

2.  Fulfilment;  accomplishment. 

There  was  a full  entire  harmony  and  consent  in  the  di- 
vine predictions,  receiving  their  completion  in  Christ. 

South. 

The  completion  of  those  prophecies. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xi. 

completive  (kom-ple'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  completif 
= Pr.  completiu  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  completivo,  < LL. 
completivus,  serving  to  fill  up,  < L.  completus, 
pp.  of  complere,  fill  up:  see  complete,  a.]  Com- 
pleting or  tending  to  complete ; making  com- 
plete. [Bare.] 

The  completive  power  of  the  tense.  Harris,  Hermes,  i.  7. 

A comprehensive  view  of  the  suffering  and  joy,  the  re- 
demptive and  the  completive  work  of  Messiah,  under  pro- 
phetic imagery.  Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 83. 
Completive  difference,  in  logic,  that  difference  or  differ- 
entiating mark  which,  added  to  the  genus,  completes  the 
definition  of  a species. 

completorium  (kom-ple-to'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  cam- 
ple toria  (-a).  [LL.,  a service  containingprayers 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  < L.  complere,  pp.  com- 
pletus, complete:  see  complete,  a.  and  n.~]  1. 
In  the  Ambrosian  rite,  a kind  of  anthem  said  at 
lauds  and  vespers,  on  ordinary  days  one  at 
each  service,  but  on  Sundays  and  festivals  two 
or  more : apparently  named  from  the  fact  of 
its  serving  as  an  addition  or  supplement  to  a 
psallenda  or  other  antiphon. — 2.  Same  as  com- 
plin. 

completoryt  (kom-ple'to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 

*completorius,  adj.  (neut.  completorium,  n.,  a 
complin),  < L.  completor,  a finisher,  < complere, 
complete,  finish : see  complete,  a.,  and  -ory.]  I. 
a.  Fulfilling;  accomplishing. 

His  crucifixion,  . . . completory  of  ancient  presigniflea- 
tions  and  predictions.  Barrow,  Works,  II.  xxv. 

ii.  n.;  pi.  completories  (-riz).  Same  as  complin. 
complex  (kom'pleks),  a.  [=  F.  complexe  = Sp. 
Pg.  complexo,  complex,  = It.  complesso,  fleshy, 
strong,  powerful,  < L.  complexus,  pp.  of  com- 
plecti, conplecti,  act.  complectere,  conplectere,  en- 
twine, encircle,  compass,  infold,  < com-,  toge- 
ther, + plectere,  weave,  braid:  cf.  LL.  complex, 
adj.,  connected  with,  confederate  (>  nit.  E. 
complice),  < complicare,  fold  together,  < com-, 
together,  + plicare,  fold,  akin  to  plectere : see 
plaid,  complicate,  v.,  and  complected L]  1.  Com- 
posed of  interconnected  parts;  formed  by  a 
combination  of  simple  things  or  elements ; in- 
cluding two  or  more  connected  particulars ; 
composite;  not  simple:  as,  a complex  being; 
complex  ideas ; a complex  term. 

Ideas  thus  made  up  [of  several  simple  ones]  I call  com- 
plex, such  as  heauty,  gratitude,  a man,  the  universe. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  ii.  12. 

Incomplex  apprehension  is  of  one  object,  or  of  several 
without  any  relation  being  perceived  between  them,  as  of 
‘a  man,’  ‘a  horse,’  ’cards’;  complex  is  of  several  with 
such  a relation,  as  of  ‘a  man  on  horseback,’  ‘a  pack  of 
cards.'  Whately,  Logic,  II.  i.  § 1. 

When  analysis  succeeds  in  reducing  a complex  fact  to 
its  component  factors,  sensible  or  extra-sensible,  there  is 
indeed  an  enlargement  of  knowledge. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  § 9. 

2.  Involved;  intricate ; complicated ; perplex- 
ing. 

Many  cases  are  on  record  showing  how  complex  and 
unexpected  are  the  checks  and  relations  between  organic 
beings.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  77. 

The  universe  is  a very  complex  mixture  of  different  sub- 
stances. Mivart , Nature  and  Thought,  p.  200. 

Complex  ens,  fraction,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Complex 
notion  or  term,  in  logic,  one  in  which  different  marks  or 
attributes  can  be  distinguished. — Complex  number,  (a) 
An  expression  of  the  form  x + iy,  where  i*  = — 1.  (5)  In 
the  theory  of  numbers,  any  expression  in  the  form  ai  + 
bj  + , etc.,  where  a,  b,  etc.,  are  integers,  and  i , j,  etc.,  are 
peculiar  units.— Complex  question,  in  logic,  one  which 
asks  whether  an  object  possesses  a character,  and  not 
merely  whether  an  object  of  a simple  term  exists.— Com- 
plex sentence,  a sentence  which  contains  one  or  more 
dependent  or  subordinate  clauses  in  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal clause. — Complex  shear.  See  shear. — Complex 
syllogism.  Same  as  chain-syllogism. — Complex  truth, 
truth  as  it  exists  in  the  mind,  distinguished  from  trans- 
cendental truth  or  reality. — Complex  variable,  a varia- 
ble of  the  form  x + iy,  where  i is  a unit  such  that  i2=  — l. 
*-=  Syn.  Complicated,  etc.  See  intricate. 
complex  (kom'pleks),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  complexo 
= It.  complesso , < L.  complexus , a surrounding, 
embracing,  connection,  relation,  < complecti, 
conplecti , pp.  complexus , con-plexus,  surround, 
embrace,  include:  see  complex , a.  The  noun 
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complex  in  mod.  use  depends  closely  upon  the 
adj.]  1.  Anything  consisting  in  or  formed  by 
the  union  of  interconnected  parts ; especially, 
an  assemblage  of  particulars  related  as  parts 
of  a system. 

This  parable  of  the  wedding  supper  comprehends  in  it 
the  whole  complex  of  all  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  the 
gospel.  South,  Sermons. 

That  full  complex 
Of  never-ending  wonders. 

Thomson,  Summer,  1.  1785. 

To  the  mind  of  a philosopher  every  fact  of  colour  is  a 
complex  of  visible  and  invisible  facts. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  § 33. 

Mind  is  a complex  whose  nature  is  beyond  the  grasp  of 
our  intelligence.  Nineteenth  Century , XX.  358. 

In  lyric  poetry  grand  complexes  are  made  by  the  rush 
and  the  roll  of  the  rhythm. 

0 T Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  337,  note. 

A.  In  geom .,  a continuous,  triply  infinite  sys- 
tem of  infinite  straight  lines ; the  whole  of  any 
kind  of  forms  in  space  fulfilling  one  condition  : 
thus,  all  the  lines  that  cut  a given  curve  in 
space  constitute  a complex.— 3.  In  pathol ., 
same  as  symptom-complex  or  syndrome , 2.— Axis 
Of  a complex,  a right  line  such  that,  if  the  complex  be 
revolved  round  it  or  moved  along  it,  the  complex  remains 
unchanged.— Class  Of  a complex.  See  class,  6.— Com- 
plex of  forces,  the  system  of  all  the  forces  subject  to  a 
single  geometrical  condition.— Linear  complex,  a com- 
plex of  rays  so  distributed  through  space  that  through  each 
point  there  is  an  infinity  of  rays  in  one  plane,  and  in  each 
plane  an  infinity  of  rays  meeting  in  one  point. — Order  Of 
a complex,  the  order  of  a curve  enveloping  all  the  rays 
of  the  complex  that  lie  in  an  arbitrary  plane, 
complexed  (kom'plekst),  a.  If.  Same  as  com- 
plex. Sir  T.  Browne. — 2.  In  her.,  same  as  an- 
nodated. 

complexednesst  (kom-plek'sed-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  complex ; complexity. 

The  complexedness  of  these  moral  ideas. 

* # Locke , Human  Understanding,  iv.  3. 

complexion  (kqm-plek'shon),  n.  [Formerly 
also  complection;  < ME.  complexion,  complexioun, 
compaction,  temperament,  < OF.  complexion,  F. 
complexion  = Pr.  complexio,  complicio  = Sp.  com- 
plexion = Pg.  compleiqao  =It.  complessione , < L. 
complexio (n-),  conplexio{n ),  a combination,  con- 
nection, period,  in  LL.  physical  constitution 
or  habit,  \ complecti,  pp,  complexus,  entwine,  en- 
compass: see  complex,  a.]  If.  Temperament, 
habitude,  or  natural  disposition  of  the  body  or 
mind;  constitutional  condition  or  tendency; 
character;  nature. 

And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was 
fledged  ; and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave 
the  dam.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 

I am  far  from  concluding  all  to  be  impenitent  that  do 
not  actually  weep  and  shed  tears  ; I know  there  are  con- 
stitutions, complexions,  that  do  not  afford  them. 

Donne,  Sermons,  xiii. 

The  Italians  are  for  the  most  part  of  a speculative  com- 
plexion. Howell,  Forraine  Travell,  p.  41. 

Certainly,  no  other  creature,  but  an  atheist  by  complex- 
ion, could  ever  take  up  with  such  pitiful  accounts  of 
things.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  iii, 

2.  The  color  or  hue  of  the  skin,  particularly  of 
that  of  the  face. 

M islike  me  not  for  my  complexion , 

The  shadow’d  livery  of  the  burnish’d  sun, 

To  whom  I am  a neighbour,  and  near  bred. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  1. 

If  I write  on  a black  man,  I run  over  all  the  eminent 
persons  of  that  complexion.  Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  The  general  appearance  of  anything;  as- 
pect. 

Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  2. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  local 
laws,  with  slavery,  give  the  social  system  not  a democratic 
but  an  aristocratic  complexion.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  302. 

4.  The  state  of  being  complex;  complexity;  in- 
volution; combination;  also,  a complex.  [Ob- 
solete or  rare.] 

God’s  mercy  goes  along  in  complexion  and  conjunction 
with  his  j udgments.  J er.  Taylor,  W orks  (ed.  1835),  I.  832. 

This  is  the  great  and  entire  complexion  of  a Christian’s 
faith.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  305. 

Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be  complex,  yet, 
where  the  composition  of  the  . . . argument  is  . . . plain, 

. . . the  complexion  does  not  belong  to  the  syllogistic  form 
of  it.  Watts,  Logic,  III.  ii.  § 2. 

complexiont  (kom-plek'shon),  v.  t . [<  complex- 
ion, n.~]  To  characterize  by  or  endow  with  a 
disposition  or  temperament.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
complexionablyt  (kom-plek  'shon-a-bli),  adv. 
[<  * complexionable  (<  complexion  4-  -able)  + -ly2.] 
Same  as  complexionally . Sir  T.  Browne. 
complexional  (kqm-plek'shon-al),  a.  [<  com - 
lexion  + -al;  = Sp.  complexional,  etc.]  If. 
ertaining  to  or  depending  on  the  disposition, 
temperament,  or  nature;  constitutional. 
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compliment 


Before  their  first  principles  can  be  dislodged  they  are 
made  habitual  and  complexional. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  370. 

Complexional  prejudices.  Fiddes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  hue  or  color. 

complexionallyt  (kom-plek'skon-al-i),  adv.  In 
the  way  of  temperament ; by  natural  disposi- 
tion ; constitutionally.  Also  complexionably. 
Where  are  the  jesters  now?  the  men  of  health, 
Complexionally  pleasant?  Blair , The  Grave. 

complexionary  (kom-plek'shon-a-ri),  a.  [<  com- 
plexion + -ary*.]  Pertaining  to  the  complexion, 
or  to  the  care  of  it.  [Rare.] 

This  complexionary  art.  Artif.  Handsomeness , p.  38. 

complexioned  (kqm-plek'shond),  a.  [<  com- 
plexion + -ed2.]  ” If.  Having  a certain  dispo- 
sition. 

Charity  is  a virtue  that  best  agrees  with  coldest  natures, 
and  such  as  are  complexioned  for  humility. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici. 


“ I’ll  go  see  anybody,”  quoth  my  uncle  Toby ; for  he  was 
all  compliance  thro’  every  step  of  the  journey. 

Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  27. 
= Syn.  1.  Submission,  etc.  (see  obedience ),  acquiescence. 

compliancy  (kom-pli'an-si),  n.  Same  as  com- 
pliance. 

His  whole  bearing  betokened  compliancy. 

Goldsmith , Essays. 

compliant  (kom-pll'ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  comply 
+ -amt1.]  I.  "a.  1.  Yielding;  bending;  pliant. 

The  compliant  boughs.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  332. 

2.  Yielding  to  request  or  desire ; ready  to  ac- 
commodate; consenting;  obliging. 

To  show  how  compliant  he  was  to  the  humours  of  the 
princes.  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1509. 

Civil  to  all,  compliant  and  polite. 

Crabbe , Tales  of  the  Hall. 

Il.t  n.  A compiler.  [Hare.] 

It  [the  Liturgy]  being  a compliant  with  the  Papists  in  a 
great  part  of  their  service.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  x.  8. 


complicately  (kom'pli-kat-li),  adv.  In  a com- 
plex manner.  J.  Beale. 

complicateness  (kom'pli-kat-nes),  to.  The 
state  of  being  complicated;  involution;  intri- 
cacy. 

Every  several  object  is  full  of  subdivided  multiplicity 
^and  complicateness.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  3. 

complication  (kom-pli-ka'shon),  n.  [=  I),  kom- 
plicatie  = G.  complication  = Dan.  Complication 
= F.  complication  = Sp.  complication  = Pg.  com- 
plicagao  = It.  complicazione,  < LL.  complica- 
tion-), < L.  complicare,  pp.  complicatus,  compli- 
cate : see  complicate,  r.]  1 . A complex  combina- 
tion or  intricate  intermingling  of  things,  parts, 
elements,  etc.;  especially,  a perplexing  or  in- 
congruous intermixture  or  combination;  a con- 
fused complex  or  complexity:  as,  a complica- 
tion of  knots  in  a rope ; a complication  of  ideas, 
diseases,  or  misfortunes;  the  complication  of 
one’s  affairs  with  those  of  another. 


2.  Having  a certain  hue,  especially  of  the  skin : 
used  in  composition:  as,  dark-complexioned, 
iair-complexioned. 

A flower  is  the  best -complexioned  grass ; as  a pearl  is  the 
best-coloured  clay.  Fuller , Worthies,  Norwich. 

complexionist  (kom-plek'shon-ist),  n.  [<  com- 
plexion + -ist.]  One  who  cares  for  the  com- 
plexion or  undertakes  to  improve  it,  by  the  use 
of  lotions,  cosmetics,  etc.  [Rare.] 

Elder-flower  water  is  extensively  used  by  the  London 
complexionist.  Domestic  Monthly  May.,  April,  1884. 

complexity  (kom-plek'si-ti),  n. ; pi.  complexities 
(-tiz).  [<  complex,  a.,  H-  -ity ; = F.  complexite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  complex  or 
composed  of  interconnected  parts. 

Some  distinguished  for  their  simplicity ; others  for  their 
complexity.  Burke. 

Organic  phenomena  make  us  familiar  with  complexity  of 
causation,  both  by  showing  the  co-operation  of  many  an- 
tecedents to  each  consequent,  and  by  showing  the  multi- 
plicity of  results  which  each  influence  works  out. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  323. 

2.  Intricacy;  entanglement. 

Such  people  early  discern  that  the  mysterious  complexity 
of  our  life  is  not  to  be  embraced  by  maxims. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vii.  2. 

3.  Anything  complex  or  intricate. 

Many-corridor'd  complexities 
Of  Arthur’s  palace. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
— Syn.  Complication,  Complexity,  etc.  See  complication. 
complexly  (kom'pleks-li),  adv.  In  a complex 
manner;  not  simply. 

A nation,  being  a complex  union  of  very  complexly  con- 
stituted individuals,  cannot  any  more  than  they  continue 
in  one  stay.  Maudsley,  Body  and  W ill,  p.  319. 

complexness  (kom'pleks-nes),  n.  Same  as  com- 
plexity. 

COmplexuret  (kom-plek'gur),  n.  [<  complex  + 
-ure. ] Temperament;  humor;  complexion; 
disposition. 

complexus1  (kom-plek'sus),  n. ; pi.  complexus. 
[<  L.  complexus,  conplexus,  n.,  a surrounding, 
embracing,  connection  in  discourse:  see  com- 
plex, n.]  A compound;  a complex. 

The  mind  is  displayed,  even  in  its  highest  faculties,  as 
a complexus  of  insoluble  antipathies.  Sir  IF.  Hamilton. 

complexus2  (kom-plek'sus),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  pp. 
(sc.  musculus,  muscle)  of  complecti,  surround: 
see  complex, a.]  In  anat.,  a broad  muscle  lying 
along  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  connecting  the 
occiput  and  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  serving  to  straighten,  incline, 
and  turn  the  head.  Also  complicalis. 
compliablet  (kqm-pll'a-bl),  a.  [<  comply  + 
-able;  appar.  after  pliable,  which  is,  however, 
not  connected.]  Capable  of  bending  or  yield- 
ing; pliable;  compliant. 

Another  compilable  mind.  Milton,  Divorce. 

The  Jews,  by  their  own  interpretations,  had  made  their 
religion  compilable  and  accommodated  tb  their  passions. 

Jortin,  Christian  Religion,  i. 

compliablyt  (kom-pll'a-bli),  adv.  In  a compli- 
ant manner ; pliably  ; yieldingly, 
compliance  (kom-pli'ans),  n.  [<  comply  + 
-ance.]  1.  The  act  of  complying;  a yielding 
or  consenting,  as  to  a request,  desire,  demand, 
or  proposal;  concession;  submission. 
Compliance  with  our  desire.  Loclce. 

He  [God]  hath  forewarned  us  of  the  danger  of  being  led 
aside  by  the  soft  and  easie  compliances  of  the  world. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 
I am  equally  balked  by  antagonism  and  compliance. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  190. 

2.  A disposition  to  yield  to  others;  complai- 
sance. 

He  was  a man  of  few  words  and  great  compliance. 

Clarendon. 


compliantly  (kom-pll'ant-li),  adv.  In  a com- 
pliant or  yielding  manner, 
complicacy  (kom'pli-ka-si),  n.  [<  complicate) 
+ -ci/.]  The  state  of  being  complex  or  intri- 
cate. Mitford.  [Rare.] 

complicalis  (kom-pli-ka'lis),  a.  used  as  n. ; pi. 
complicates  (-lez).  [NL.,  < LL.  complex  ( com - 

plic-),  closely  connected,  < L.  complicare,  fold 
together:  see  complicate,  «.]  Same  as  com- 
plexus2. Cones  and  Shute. 
complicant  (kom'pli-kant),  a.  [<  L.  compli- 
can(t-)s,  conplican(t-)s,  ppr.  of  complicare,  con- 
plicare,  fold  together:  see  complicate.']  In  en- 
tom.,  lying  one  partly  oyer  another:  applied  to 
elytra  and  wings. 

complicate  (kom'pli-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
complicated,  ppr.  complicating.  [<  L.  compli- 
catus, pp.  of  complicare,  conplicare  (>  It.  com- 
plicare = Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  complicar  = F.  compli- 
quer),  fold  together,  < com-,  together,  + plicare, 
fold,  weave,  knit : see  plaid,  and  cf.  complex.] 

1.  To  render  complex  or  intricate;  fold  or  twist 
together;  entangle;  intertwine;  interweave; 
involve : as,  to  complicate  matters,  he  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill. 

In  case  our  offence  against  God  hath  been  complicated 
with  injury  to  men,  we  should  make  restitution. 

Tillotson. 

Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fail. 

Young,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 
The  conscientious  sensitiveness  of  England  to  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  conflict  has  been  prevented  from  complicating 
a domestic  with  a foreign  war. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  155. 

2.  To  form  by  combination  of  parts  or  elements ; 
combine ; compound.  [Rare.] 

A man,  an  army,  the  universe,  are  complicated  of  vari- 
ous simple  ideas.  Locke. 

complicate  (kom'pli-kat),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  com- 
plicado  = It.  complicaio,  < L.  complicatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  Composed  of  interconnected 
parts;  complex. 

How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  i. 
As  a more  refined  and  complicate  art,  it  [painting]  re- 
quites a higher  culture. 

C.  E.  Morton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  141. 

2.  Intricate;  involved. 

Though  the  particular  actions  of  war  are  complicate  in 
fact,  yet  they  are  separate  and  distinct  in  right. 

Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

3.  In  hot.,  folded  upon  itself  : as,  a complicate 
embryo:  same  as  conduplicate. — 4.  In  entom., 
folded  longitudinally  once  or  several  times,  as 
the  wings  of  wasps,  the  posterior  wings  of  grass- 
hoppers,’etc. 

complicated  (kom'pli-ka-ted),  p.  a.  [<  compli- 
cate + -ed2.]  1 . Composed  of  interconnected 

parts ; not  simple ; complex ; complicate. 

Thick-swarming  now 

With  complicated  monsters,  head  and  tail. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  523. 

Complicated  principle  of  action. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  55. 
In  proportion  as  a government  is  free,  it  must  he  com* 
plicated.  Simplicity  belongs  to  those  only  where  one  will 
governs  all ; where  one  mind  directs,  and  all  others  obey. 

Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  619. 

2.  Consisting  of  many  parts  or  particulars  not 
easily  separable  in  thought ; difficult  to  analyze 
or  separate  into  its  parts;  hard  to  understand, 
explain,  etc. ; involved ; intricate ; confused. 

It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the  complicated 
sensations  which  are  felt  from  the  pain  of  a recent  injury, 
and  the  pleasure  of  approaching  vengeance. 

Goldsmith , Vicar,  xv. 
= Syn.  Complex,  etc.  See  intricate. 

complicatedness  (kom'pli-ka-ted-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  folded  together;  complexness. 
Bailey. 


All  the  parts  in  complication  roll.  Jordan,  Poems. 

By  admitting  a complication  of  ideas,  . . . the  mind  is 
. . . bewildered.  Watts,  Logic. 

2.  That  which  renders  complex,  involved,  or 
intricate;  that  which  causes  difficulty,  entan- 
glement, or  interference;  an  involved  and  trou- 
blesome or  embarrassing  state  of  affairs. 

Complication  . . . signifies  the  occurrence  during  the 
coarse  of  a disease  of  some  other  affection,  or  of  some 
symptom  or  group  of  symptoms  not  usually  observed,  by 
which  its  progress  is  more  or  less  seriously  modified. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  279. 

3f.  An  entwining  or  infolding;  an  embrace. 
[Rare.] 

Sweet  caresses,  and  natural  hearty  complications  and  en- 
dearments. Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  862. 

4.  In  entom.,  the  manner  in  which  an  insect 
folds  its  wings  when  at  rest. — 5.  The  progres- 
sive differentiation  of  the  organs  and  tissues 
of  a developing  embryo,  as  contrasted  with  its 
growth.  = Syn.  Complication,  Complexity.  These  words 
are  rarely  used  synonymously.  Complication  commonly 
implies  entanglement  resulting  either  in  difficulty  of  com* 
prehension  or  in  embarrassment;  complexity,  the  multi- 
plicity and  not  easily  recognized  relation  of  parts : as,  busi- 
ness complications;  the  complexity  of  a machine ; the  com- 
plexity of  a question  of  duty.  See  intricate. 

At  the  treasury  there  was  a complication  of  jealousies 
and  quarrels.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xi. 

Organic  phenomena  make  us  familiar  with  complexity 
of  causation.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  323. 

complicative  (kom'pli-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  compli- 
cate + -ive.]  Tending  or  adapted  to  complicate 
or  involve ; producing  complication, 
complicet  (kom'plis),  n.  [<  F.  complice  = Sp. 
complice  = Pg.  It.  complice,  < LL.  complex  (com- 
pile-), confederate,  participant,  <L.  complicare, 
fold  together,  involve:  see  complicate,  v.,  com- 
plex. a.,  and  cf.  accomplice.]  An  accomplice. 

And  so  to  Armes,  victorious  Father, 

To  quell  the  Rebels,  and  their  Complices. 

Shale.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1 (1623). 

The  delivery 

Of  this  seductor  and  his  complices. 

Massinger,  Believe  as  you  List,  iii.  3. 

complicitous  (kom-plis'i-tus),  a.  [<  complicity 
+ -ous.]  Guilty  of  complicity ; tending  to  in- 
volve. [Rare.] 

Whatever  a man’s  liver  says  next  day,  it  is  a remarkably 
complicitous  witness.  IF.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  1. 185. 

complicity  (kom-plis'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  complicity 
(=  Sp.  complicidad = Pg.  complicidade  - It.  com- 
plicity), < ML.  *complicita(t-)s,  < LL.  complex 
(compile-),  participant:  see  complice.]  The 
state  of  being  an  accomplice;  partnership  in 
wrong-doing  or  in  an  objectionable  act:  usu- 
ally followed  by  with  before  the  person  and  in 
before  the  thing:  as,  complicity  with  a crimi- 
nal, or  in  a criminal  act. 

Complicity,  a consenting  or  partnership  in  evil.  Blount. 

The  charge,  however,  of  complicity  in  the  designs  of  his 
patron  was  never  openly  repelled. 

Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  viii. 

Dennis  charged  Steele  with  tacit  complicity  in  this  piece 
of  bad  taste.  A.  Dobson,  Int.  to  Steele,  p.  xl. 

compliet,  to.  An  obsolete  form  of  complin. 
compiler  (kpm-pli'er),  n.  One  who  complies, 
yields,  or  obeys ; a person  of  ready  compliance. 
Swift. 

compliment  (kom'pli-ment),  n.  [Formerly 
spelled  complement,  after  "the  orig.  L.  comple- 
mentum  (see  complement) ; =D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  Com- 
pliment, < F.  compliment  = Pr.  complimen=  Sp. 
complimiento  — Pg.  comprimento,  enmprimento, 
< It.  complimento,  compliment:  the  same  as 
complement,  with  mod.  sense,  resting  on  It.  com- 
plire,  fill  up,  fulfil,  suit,  compliment  (cf.  com- 
pire,  finish,  complete),  < L.  complementum,  that 
which  fills  or  completes,  < complere,  fill  up : see 


compliment 

complete,  comply,  complement.']  1.  A formal  act 
or  expression  of  civility,  respect,  or  regard : as, 
the  compliments  of  the  season ; to  present  one's 
compliments. 

All  his  other  friends  were  very  officious  likewise  in  mak- 
ing their  compliments  of  condolence,  and  administering 
arguments  of  comfort  to  him.  C.  Middleton,  Cicero,  ii.  369. 

Compliments  of  congratulation  are  always  kindly  taken, 
and  cost  one  nothing  but  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Chesterfield. 

2.  An  expression  of  praise,  commendation,  or 
admiration : as,  he  paid  you  a high  compliment 
within  my  hearing. — 3.  Flattery;  polite,  espe- 
cially insincere,  praise  or  commendation. 

’Twas  never  merry  world, 

Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  1. 

True  friendship  loathes  such  oily  compliment. 

B.  J onson,  Case  is  Altered,  i.  2. 

Hollow  compliments  and  lies.  Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  124. 
4.  A present  or  favor  bestowed ; a gift.  [Now 
only  Scotch.] 

I will  share,  sir, 

In  your  sports  only,  nothing  in  your  purchase. 

But  you  must  furnish  me  with  compliments, 

To  the  maimer  of  Spain ; my  coach,  my  guardaduennas. 

B.  J onson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 
Left-handed  compliment,  an  uncomplimentary  expres- 
sion ; also,  words  intended  to  be  or  to  seem  complimen- 
tary, but  really  the  opposite ; an  awkward  compliment. 

Nor  did  he  omit  to  bestow  some  left-handed  compliments 
upon  the  sovereign  people,  as  a herd  of  poltroons,  who  had 
no  relish  for  the  glorious  hardships  and  misadventures  of 
battle.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  446. 

To  stand  on  compliment,  to  behave  with  ceremony ; be 
ceremonious.  = Syn.  Flattery,  etc.  (see  adulation),  lauda- 
tion, encomium,  tribute ; (for  plural)  respects,  regards, 
salutation,  greeting. 

compliment  (kom'pli-ment),  v.  [<  compliment, 
n.;  =F.  complementer,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
pay  a compliment  to ; flatter  or  gratify  by  ex- 
pressions of  approbation,  admiration,  esteem, 
or  respect,  or  by  acts  implying  these  feelings : 
as,  to  compliment  a man  on  his  personal  appear- 
ance. 

I awaked,  and  heard  myself  complimented  with  the  usual 
salutation.  Tatler,  No.  111. 

Monarchs  . . . 

Should  compliment  their  foes  and  shun  their  friends. 

Prior. 

2.  To  give  complimentary  congratulations  to ; 
felicitate : as,  to  compliment  a prince  on  the 
birth  of  a son. — 3.  To  manifest  kindness  or  re- 
gard for  by  a gift  or  other  favor:  as,  lie  com- 
plimented us  with  tickets  for  the  exhibition. 
= Syn.  1.  To  praise,  commend. — 2.  To  felicitate. 

II.  intrans.  To  pass  compliments;  use  cere- 
mony or  ceremonious  language.  [Rare.] 

First  Serv.  Mistress,  there  are  two  gentlemen 

Maria.  Where? 

First  Serv.  Complimenting  who  should  first  enter. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  i.  2. 

When  we  had  given  over  looking,  I complemented  with 
her,  and  told  her  that  I did  not  grieve  so  much  for  the 
worth  of  the  thing  it  selfe,  as  for  her  sake  whose  it  was. 

Mabbe,  The  Rogue,  i.  163. 

complimentalt  (kom-pli-men'tal),  a.  [Former- 
ly also  complemental  (see  complemented) ; < com- 
pliment + -al.]  Complimentary;  expressive  of 
or  implying  compliments. 

Complimental  lies.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  v.  3. 

Ridiculous  folly 

To  waste  the  time,  that  might  be  better  spent, 

In  complimental  wishes.  Massinger,  Renegado,  iii.  1. 

complimentallyt  (kom-pli-men'tal-i),  adv . In 
a complimentary  manner ; by  way  of  compli- 
ment. 

He  is  laugh’d  at 
Most  complimentally. 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  i.  2. 

He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  some  discoveries, 
and  the  honour  to  have  them  publickly,  and  but  too  com- 
plimentally, taken  notice  of  by  the  virtuosi. 

Boyle,  Works,  IV.  3. 

complimentalnesst  (kom-pli-men'tal-nes),  n. 

The  quality  of  being  complimentary; 

Complimentalness  as  opposed  to  plainness  [of  speech], 
Hammond,  Works,  II.  292. 

complimentarily  (kom-pli-men'ta-ri-li),  adv. 
In  a complimentary  manner. 

complimentary  (kom-pli-men'ta-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[Formerly  also  complementary  (see  complemen- 
tary) ; < compliment  + -aryl.]  Intended 

to  express  or  convey  a compliment  or  compli- 
ments; expressive  of  civility,  regard,  or  pref- 
erence; using  or  accustomed  to  use  compli- 
ments : as,  complimentary  language ; complimen- 
tary tickets ; yon  are  very  complimentary. 

I made  complimentary  verses  on  the  great  lords  and  la- 
dies of  the  court. 

Bp.  Hurd,  Dialogues,  Dr.  H.  More  and  Waller. 

“ Child  of  the  Sun  ” was  a complimentary  name  given  to 
any  one  particularly  clever  in  Peru. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 401. 
=Syn.  Commendatory,  laudatory,  flattering. 
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II. t n. ; pi.  complimentaries  (-riz).  1.  A com- 
pliment.— 2.  A master  of  defense  who  wrote 
upon  the  compliments  and  ceremonies  of  duel- 
ing. 

The  most  skilful  and  cunning  complimentaries  alive. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  2. 

compliment ati vet  (kom-pli-men'ta-tiv),  a.  [< 
compliment  4-  -ative.']  Complimentary.  Boswell. 
complimenter  (kom'pli-men-ter),  n.  One  who 
compliments;  one  given  to  compliments;  a 
flatterer. 

complin,  compline  (kom'plin),  n . [Sc.  also 

complen , complene ; < ME.  comply n,  cumplyne , a 
var.  (prob.  taken  as  a collective  plur.  in  -en,  -n) 
of  compile , cumplie,  < OF.  compile , F.  compile  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  completa  = It.  compieta  (=  MLG. 
Icomplete  = G-.  Complete  = E.  obs.  complete , n.y  q. 
v.),<  ML.  completa  (usually  in  pi.,  ML.  completes , 
F.  complies,  etc.),  complin  (so  called  because 
this  service  completes  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  day),  prop.  fern,  of  L.  completus,  finished, 
complete:  see  complete , a.,  and  cf.  completory .] 
The  last  of  the  seven  canonical  hours,  originally 
said  after  the  evening  meal  and  before  retiring 
to  sleep,  but  in  later  medieval  and  modern 
usage  following  immediately  upon  vespers,  in 
the  Roman  arrangement  complin  begins  with  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  reader  and  1 Pet.  v.  8 as  lesson,  followed  by 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Confiteor,  etc.  The  psalms  are  the  4th, 
31st(verses  1-6),  91st,  andl34th,  withan  invariable  anthem 
(but  Halleluiah  at  Eastertide)  and  invariable  hymn  (Te 
lucis  ante  terminum).  The  chapter  is  Jer.  xiv.  9.  The 
Nunc  dimittis  succeeds  with  its  antiphon,  the  Kyrie,  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  Creed,  and  the  service  concludes  with  the 
preces,  collect  (Visita,  queesumus),  etc.,  and  benediction. 
In  the  Greek  Church  the  office  corresponding  to  complin 
is  called  apodeipnon,  and  is  said  in  two  forms,  great  and 
little  apodeipnon,  the  former  in  Lent,  the  latter  at  other 
times.  Also  called  completorium  or  completory. 

If  a man  were  but  of  a day’s  life,  it  is  well  if  he  lasts  till 
evensong,  and  then  says  his  compline  an  hour  before  the 
time.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  449. 

complisht  (kom'plish),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  complissen, 
short  for  acomplissen,  accomplish:  see  accom- 
plish.] To  accomplish ; fulfil. 

For  ye  into  like  thraldome  me  did  throw, 

And  kept  from  complishing  the  faith  which  I did  owe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  41. 

comploret  (kom-plor'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  complorare, 
< com-,  together,  + plorare,  lament.  Cf.  de- 
plore, implore.]  To  lament  or  deplore  together. 
Cockeram. 

complot  (kom'plot),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  komplot  = 
Gr.  complot  = Sw.  komplott,  < F,  complot,  a con- 
spiracy, plot,  OF.  a crowd,  a battle,  a plot, 
prob.  for  *comploit,  < L.  complicitum,  later  form 
of  complicatum,  neut.  of  complicatus,  pp.  of  com- 
plicare,  involve,  complicate : see  complicate,  v., 
and  complice.  See^iZof2.]  A plotting  together; 
a joint  plot;  a confederacy  in  some  design;  a 
conspiracy. 

I’ll  disclose 

The  complot  to  your  father. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iv.  1. 

I know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

complot  (kom-plot'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  complot- 
ted,  ppr.  complotting.  [<  F.  couploter,  < com- 
plot: see  complot,  n.]  I.  trans.  To  plan  toge- 
ther; contrive;  plot. 

Thus  liuing  in  this  slauish  life  as  is  aforesaid,  diuers  of 
vs  complotted  and  hammered  into  our  heads  how  we  might 
procure  our  releasement. 

Webbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  28. 

Nobles  complotting  nobles’  speedy  fall. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 

Craft,  greed  and  violence  complot  revenge. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  190. 

ii.  intrans.  To  plot  together;  conspire;  form 
a plot;  join  in  a secret  design,  generally  crimi- 
nal. 

The  other  3,  complotting  with  him,  ran  away  from  their 
maisters  in  the  night. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  363. 

complotment  (kom-plot'ment),  n.  [<  complot  + 
-ment.]  A plotting  together ; conspiracy. 

What  was  the  cause  of  their  multiplied,  variated  com - 
plotments  against  her?  Bp.  King,  Sermon,  Nov.  6, 1608. 

complotter  (kom-plot'er),  n.  One  joined  in  a 
plot;  a conspirator. 

The  complotter  and-executioner  of  that  inhuman  action. 

Dryden,  Vind.  of  Duke  of  Guise. 

complottingly  (kom-plot'ing-li),  adv.  By  com- 
plotting ; by  conspiracy  or  plot. 
Complutensian  (kom-plii-ten'si-an),  a.  [<  L. 
Complutensis,  pertaining  to  Cmnplutum.]  Per- 
taining to  Complutum,  the  Roman  name  of  Al- 
caic de  Henares  in  Spain. — Complutensian  poly- 
glot, the  earliest  complete  polyglot  edition  of  the  Bible, 
compiled  and  printed  at  Alcala  under  the  direction  and 
at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Ximeues,  and  finished  in  1617, 


componency 

in  6 volumes  folio,  but  not  published  till  1522.  Its  con- 
tents consist  of  the  Hebrew,  Latin  Vulgate,  and  Septuagint 
Greek  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Vulgate  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  with  other 
versions  of  some  parts,  and  with  a Hebrew  lexicon  and 
grammar,  etc. 

compluvium  (kom-plo'vi-um),  n. ; pi.  compluvia 
("&)•  [J-1- > G compluere,  flow  together  in  rain- 

ing,  < com-,  together,  + pluere,  rain : see  plu- 
vial.] A quadrangular  opening  in  the  roof  over 
the  atrium  or  court  of  ancient  Roman  houses. 
The  roof  was  made  to  slope  toward  the  compluvium,  so 
as  to  collect  the  rain-water  in  a basin  or  tank  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  atrium.  See  atrium  and  impluvium. 
comply  (kom-pll'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  complied, 
ppr.  complying.  [Immediate  origin  not  certain, 
but  prob.  It.,  namely  < It.  complire,  fill  up,  ful- 
fil,_ suit,  use  compliments,  compiere,  compire, 
finish,  = OF.  complir  = Sp.  complir  = Pg.  cum- 
prir,  fulfil,  execute,  < L.  compiere,  fill  up,  sup- 
ply, sate  (with  food  or  drink),  finish,  complete : 
see  complete,  and  cf.  compliment.  The  mean- 
ing seems  to  have  been  affected  by  ply,  pliant, 
pliable,  etc.,  which  are  not  related  to  comply.] 

1. t  trans.  1.  To  fulfil;  perform  or  execute. 

My  power  cannot  comply  my  promise ; 

My  father’s  so  averse  from  granting  my 
Request  concerning  thee. 

- Chapman,  Revenge  for  Honour. 

2.  To  caress;  embrace;  encircle. 

Witty  Ovid,  by 
Whom  fair  Corinna  sits  and  doth  comply 
With  yvorie  wrists  his  laureat  head. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  221. 
ii.  intrans.  1.  To  act  in  accordance  with 
another’s  will  or  desire ; yield  in  agreement  or 
compliance : as,  to  comply  with  a command  or 
request. 

Comply  with  some  humours,  bear  with  others,  but  serve 
none-  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  23. 

Yet  this  be  sure,  in  nothing  to  comply 
Scandalous  or  forbidden  in  our  law. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  140& 
He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  IIP.  iii.  547. 
2.  To  accommodate  itself;  accord;  fit;  con- 
form: said  of  things.  [Rare.] 

The  truth  of  things  will  not  comply  with  our  conceits. 

Tillot8on. 

He  made  his  wish  with  his  estate  comply.  Prior. 

The  altar  was  shaped  so  as  to  comply  with  the  inscrip- 
tion that  surrounded  it.  Addison. 

3f.  To  be  courteous,  complaisant,  or  concilia- 
tory. 

Your  hands.  Come:  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is 
fashion  and  ceremony:  let  me  comply  with  you  in  this 
garb.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  (See  also  v.  2.) 

Whosoever  is  Duke  of  Savoy  had  need  be  cunning,  and 
more  than  any  other  Prince,  in  regard  that  lying  between 
two  potent  Neighbours,  the  French  and  the  Spaniard,  he 
must  comply  with  both.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  42. 

compo  (kom'po),  n.  [Abbr.  of  composition  or 
of  compost:  see  composition,  5,  compost,  n.,  4.] 
1.  Same  as  compost,  4.-2.  Same  as  compo- 
sition, 5. — 3.  A mixture  of  resin,  whiting,  and 
glue,  used  for  ornaments  on  walls  and  cornices 
instead  of  plaster  of  Paris : called  specifically 
carvers ? compo. — 4.  The  sum  or  dividend  paid 
in  composition  of  a bankrupt’s  debts ; also,  the 
portion  of  the  monthly  wages  paid  to  a ship’s 
company.  [Eng.] 
compon,  a.  Same  as  compone. 
componderatet  (kom-pon'de-rat),  v.  t.  or  i.  [< 
L.  * componderatus,  pp.  of  *componderare,  in  ppr. 
componderan(t-)s,  <.  com-,  together,  + ponderare, 
weigh  ,<.  pondus  (ponder-),  weight:  see  ponder.] 
To  weigh  together.  Coclceram. 
componet  (kom-pon'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  componere, 
settle : see  compose  and  compound l,  v.]  To  ar- 
range; settle. 

A good  pretence  for  componing  peace  between  princes. 

Strype,  Records,  No.  23. 

compone  (kom-po'ne),  a.  [<  F.  compone,  com- 
posed, irreg.  < L.  componere, 
place  together:  see  compose , 
compound1,  i>.]  In  her.,  com- 
posed of  small  squares  of  two 
tinctures  alternately  in  one 
row : said  of  a bordure,  bend, 
or  other  ordinary.  Also  com- 
pon, componed,  compony,  and 
Bordure  componA  gobonated.  See  counter-com- 
pony. 

componed  (kom-pond.'),  a.  Same  as  compon 4. 
componency  (kom-po'nen-si),  n.  [<  component: 
see  -ency.)  Composition;  structure;  nature. 

The  componency  of  that  lightning  which  produces  such 
an  effect  [explosion]. 

Warhurton,  Julian’s  Attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple,  ii. 


componend 

componend  (kom'po-nend),  re.  [<  L.  compo- 
nendus,  ger.  of  componere,  compound:  see  com- 
poundi,  compose .]  Something  to  be  formed  by 
composition. 

component  (kom-po'nent),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  com- 
ponents, ppr.  of  componere,  compose : see  com- 
pose and  compound 1,  i>.]  I.  a.  Composing;  con- 
stituent ; entering  into  the  composition  of. 

The  component  parts  of  a natural  body. 

Newton , Opticks. 

Justice  and  Benevolence  . . . are  component  parts  of 
every  human  mind.  Sumner,  Fame  and  Glory, 

The  stomach  digests  food,  and  does  it  by  means  of  the 
properties  of  its  component  tissues. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  187. 
II.  re.  1.  A constituent  part:  as,  quartz,  feld- 
spar, and  mica  are  the  components  of  granite. — 
2.  In  mech.,  one  of  the  parts  of  a strain,  velo- 
city, acceleration,  force,  etc.,  out  of  which  the 
whole  may  be  compounded  by  the  principle  of 
the  parallelogram  of  forces,  etc. — that  is,  by 
geometrical  addition.  See  composition  of  forces 
(under  composition),  parallelogram  of  forces 
(under  force),  and  resolution. — 3.  A part  of  a 
whole  which  is  so  combined  with  other  parts 
as  to  modify  its  distinctive  character ; espe- 
cially, in  logic,  an  internal  part  or  part  of  com- 
prehension ; a notion  contained  in  a complex 
notion — Effective  component  of  a force,  in  mech., 
that  one  of  the  two  components  into  which  the  force  may 
be  resolved  which  produces  the  entire  effect  of  motion  or 
pressure  under  consideration. — Real  component  of  a 
force,  the  component  of  a force  which  is  itself  a real 
force. 

componental  (kom-po-nen'tal),  a.  [<  compo- 
nent + -al.}  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a part  or  constituent. 

All  quantitative  relations  are  componental;  all  quali- 
tative  relations  elemental. 

(r.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  90. 

compony,  a.  Same  as  componS, 
comport  (kom-port'),  v . [<  F.  comporter  = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  comportar  = It.  comportare,  admit  of, 
allow,  endure,  < ML.  comportare , behave,  L. 
comportare , comportare, , bring  together,  < com-, 
together,  4-  portare , carry:  see  porfi.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  be  suitable;  agree;  accord;  fit; 
suit : followed  by  with  (formerly  also  by  unto). 
How  ill  this  dulness  doth  comport  with  greatness ! 

Fletcher  ( and  another?),  Prophetess. 
All  that  is  high,  and  great,  or  can  comport 
Unto  the  style  of  majesty. 

B.  J onson,  Prince  Henry’s  Barriers. 
It  was  Waller  who  first  learned  in  France  that  to  talk 
in  rhyme  alone  comported  with  the  state  of  royalty. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  157. 

2f.  To  bear;  endure:  with  with. 

My  wife  is 

Such  an  untoward  thing,  she’ll  never  learn 
How  to  comport  with  it. 

B.  J anson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  3. 
Shall  we  not  meekly  comport  with  an  infirmity? 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  484. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  behave;  conduct:  with  a re- 
flexive pronoun. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  Lord  Somers  . . . 
himself  on  that  occasion. 


, comported 
Burke. 

Thus  Nature,  whose  laws  I had  broken  in  various  arti- 
ficial ways,  comported  herself  towards  me  as  a strict  but 
loving  mother.  Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  viii. 
2f.  To  bear;  endure. 

The  malconfcented  sort 
That  never  can  the  present  state  comport. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  i.  70. 

comportt  (kom-port'),  re.  [<  OF.  comport  = Sp. 
comporte  (obs.)  = It.  comporto;  from  the  verb.] 
Behavior;  conduct;  demeanor;  manner  of  act- 
ing. 

These  arguments  . . . are  intended  to  persuade  us  to  a 
charitable  comport  towards  the  men. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1885),  II.  397. 

I knew  them  well,  and  marked  their  rude  comport. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

comportable  (kom-por'ta-bl),  a.  [<  comport  + 
-able;  = Sp.  comportablS,  etc.]  Suitable;  ap- 
propriate; consistent. 

Casting  the  rules  and  cautions  of  this  art  into  some 
comportable  method. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture. 

Comportancet  (kom-por'tans),  re.  [<  comport  + 
-arece.]  Behavior ; deportment. 

Goodly  comportaunce  each  to  other  beare, 

And  entertaine  themselves  with  court’sies  meet. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  29. 

With  that  I bethought  myself,  and  the  sweet  compor - 
tance  of  that  same  sweet  round  face  of  thine  came  into  my 
mind.  Wily  Beguiled  (Hazlitt’s  Dodsley,  IX.  253). 

cornportationt  (kom  - por  - ta ' shon),  n.  [<  L. 
comportatiofn-),  a bringing  together,  < compor- 
tare, pp.  comportatus : see  comport,  t>.]  An  as- 
semblage or  collection. 
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A collection  and  comportation  of  Agur’s  wise  sayings. 

Bp.  Richardson,  Obs.  on  Old  Test.  (1655),  p.  303. 

comportment  (kom-port'ment),  re.  [<  F.  com- 
por tement  (=  Pr.  comportamen  = Sp.  comporta- 
miento  = Pg.  It.  comportamento ),  < comporter: 
see  comport,  «.]  Behavior ; demeanor ; deport- 
ment. 

The  people  here  generally  seem  to  be  more  generous, 
and  of  a higher  Comportment,  than  elsewhere. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  41. 

Her  serious  and  devout  comportment. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

composant  (kom'po-zant),  re.  Same  as  corpo- 
sant. 

compose  (kom-poz'),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
posed, ppr.  composing.  [<  OF.  composer,  F.  com- 
poser, compose,  compound,  adjust,  settle,  < com- 
+ poser,  place,  set,  put ; substituted  for  reg. 
OF.  compondre,  cumpundre,  arrange,  direct,  = 
Pr.  compondre,  componre  = Sp.  comp  oner  = Pg. 
compor  - - It.  componere,  comporre  = D.  kompo- 
neren  = G.  componiren  = Dan.  komponere  = Sw. 
komponera,  < L.  componere,  coupon, ere,  put  toge- 
ther, compose,  < com-,  together,  + ponere,  put, 

El  ace : see  ponent.  The  proper  E.  forms  from 
i.  inf.  componere  are  compound l,  v.,  and  (later) 
compone : see  these  words,  and  composition.  ~ 


composing-stick 

Compose  yourself  to  the  situation,  for  to  the  situation 
you  must  come.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxiv. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  practise  composition,  in 
any  of  the  active  senses  of  that  word. 

They  say  he’s  an  excellent  poet.  ...  I think  he  be  com- 
posing as  he  goes  in  the  street ! 

B.  J onson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 
2f.  To  come  to  an  agreement;  adjust  differ- 
ences; agree. 

If  we  compose  well  here.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 

Compose  with  them,  and  be  not  angry  valiant. 

B.  Jonson , New  Inn,  iv.  3. 
3.  In  painting,  to  combine  or  fall  into  a group 
or  arrangement  with  artistic  effect;  admit  of 
pleasing  or  artistic  combination  in  a picture: 
as,  the  mountains  composed  well. 

. We  all  know  how  in  the  retrospect  of  later  moods  the 
incidents  of  early  youth  compose,  visibly,  each  as  an  indi- 
vidual picture,  with  a magic  for  which  the  greatest  paint- 
ers have  no  corresponding  art. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  10. 

composed (kom-pozd'),p.  a.  [<  compose  + -ed2.} 
Free  from  disturbance  or  agitation ; calm ; se- 
rene; quiet;  tranquil. 

Of  a compos'd  and  setled  countenance,  not  set,  nor  much 
alterable  with  sadnesse  or  ioy. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Stayed  Man. 


_ For 

thesubstitution  of  F.  poser,  see  pose 2,  and  cf.  composed  as  when  I laid  her,  thauZt^’ 
appose , depose , expose , impose , oppose , propose,  O’  the  couch,  still  breathless,  motionless,  sleep’s  self. 
repose,  transpose. ] I.  trans.  1.  To  make  or  form  Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  311. 

by  uniting  two  or  more  things;  put  together  =Syn.  Cool .Collected,  etc.  See  calmi. 
the  parts  of;  form  by  framing,  fashioning,  or  composedly  (kom  po'zed-li),  adv.  In  a corn- 
arranging.  (a)  In  relation  to  material  things  (rarely  posed  manner ; calmly ; without  agitation ; se- 
persons).  renely ; sedately. 


A casque  compos'd  by  Vulcan’s  skill. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  2. 
Youth,  thou  bear’st  thy  father’s  face  ; 

Frank  Nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 

Hath  well  compos’d  thee.  Shale.,  All’s  Well,  i.  2. 

(b)  In  relation  to  literary  authorship  : as,  to  compose  a ser- 
mon or  a sonnet. 

You  desired  me  lately  to  compose  some  Lines  upon  your 
Mistress’s  black  Eyes.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  22. 

(c)  In  relation  to  musical  authorship  : as,  to  compose  a 
sonata,  (d)  In  relation  to  artistic  skill : as,  to  compose 
(arrange  the  leading  features  of)  a picture,  statue,  group, 
etc. 

2.  In  printing:  (a)  To  put  into  type  ; set  the 
types  for : as,  to  compose  a page  or  a pamphlet. 
(b)  To  arrange  in  the  composing-stick;  set:  as, 
to  compose  a thousand  ems.  [Bare  among  print- 
ers in  both  uses,  set  or  set  up  being  the  techni- 
cal term.] — 3.  To  form  by  being  combined  or 
united ; be  the  substance,  constituents,  or  ele- 
ments of;  constitute;  makeup:  as,  levies  of  raw 
soldiers  compose  his  army;  the  wall  is  composed 


The  man  without  the  hat  very  composedly  answered,  I 
am  he.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion,  I.  29. 

composedness  (kom-po'zed-nes),  re.  The  state 
of  being  composed;  calmness;  tranquillity;  re- 
pose. 

Serenity  and  composedness  of  mind. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Natural  Religion,  ii.  7. 

composer  (kom-po'zer),  re.  One  who  or  that 
which  composes,  (a)  One  who  writes  an  original  work, 
as  distinguished  from  a compiler ; an  author.  [Rare.] 
Able  writers  and  composers.  Milton. 

(b)  One  who  composes  musical  pieces  ; a musical  author. 
[This  is  the  usual  sense  when  used  absolutely.] 

His  [Mozart's]  most  brilliant  and  solid  glory  is  founded 
upon  his  talents  as  a composer. 

Moore,  Encyc.  of  Music,  p.  627. 

(c)  One  who  or  that  which  quiets  or  calms ; one  who  ad- 
justs a difference  or  reconciles  antagonists. 

Ye  murmuring  streams  that  in  meanders  roll, 

The  sweet  composers  of  the  pensive  soul ! 

Gay , The  Fan. 

(dt)  In  printing,  a compositor.  Abp.  Laud. 


taSwt1’  water  is  composed  of  hy-  cUp^Sglame^o'zing-frarn),  re.  Same 

as  composing-stand. 

composing-machine  (kqm-p6'zing-ma-shen//), 
re.  A type-setting  machine.  The  earliest  composing- 
machine,  invented  by  William  Church  in  1821,  attempted 
to  make  the  types  as  well  as  set  them.  This  simultaneous 
making  of  the  types  is  also  the  basis  of  more  recent  inven- 
tions ; but  some  composing-machines  are  constructed  to 
set  types  previously  made.  The  types  are  specially  nicked 
to  fit  them  for  automatic  distribution.  The  arrangement 
of  classified  types  in  separate  channels,  and  their  dislodge- 
ment  in  order  into  a larger  channel  by  means  of  levers 
touched  from  a finger-board,  are  features  common  to  most 
composing-machines,  widely  as  they  may  differ  in  other 
details  of  construction.  The  difficulty  of  separating  or 
distributing  the  types  for  re-use  has  been  a hindrance  to 
the  development  of  composing-machines.  In  the  lino- 
type (see  the  supplement),  stereotyped  lines  of  type  are 
produced  for  use  in  printing. 

Composing-room  (kom-po'zing-rom),  re.  A 
room  in  which  types  are  set  and  made  ready 
for  printing. 

composing-rule  (kom-po'zing-rol),re.  In  print- 
ing, a thin  piece  of  brass  or  steel  fitted  to  the 
composing-stick,  on  or  against  which  the  com- 
positor places  and  arranges  the  types.  The 
smooth  rule  permits  the  free  movement  of  type  in  the 
process  of  spacing,  and  it  is  also  used  as  a support  in  the 
act  of  emptying  the  stick. 

composing-stand  (kom-po'zing-stand),  re.  In 
printing,  an  elevated  framework,  usually  of 
wood,  on  which  the  type-cases  are  placed  in  in- 
clined positions,  the  part  for  the  upper  case  hav- 
ing a steeper 


drogen  and  oxygen, 

Nor  did  Israel  ’scape 

Th’  infection,  when  their  borrow’d  gold  composed 
The  calf  in  Oreb.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  483. 

A few  useful  things,  confounded  with  many  trifles,  fill 
their  memories,  and  compose  their  intellectual  posses- 
sion Watts. 

Numerous  great  limestones,  of  immense  thickness,  and 
covering  vast  areas,  are  composed  altogether  of  shells  of 
mollusks  or  corals.  Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  82. 

4.  To  bring  into  a composed  state;  calm;  quiet; 
appease. 

Another  advantage  which  retirement  affords  us  is,  that 
it  calms  and  composes  all  the  passions ; those  especially  of 
the  tumultuous  kind.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

Yet  to  compose  this  midnight  noise, 

Go  freely,  search  where’er  you  please. 

Prior,  The  Dove. 

Upon  this,  he  composed  his  countenance,  looked  upon 
his  watch,  aud  took  his  leave. 

Addison,  Sir  Timothy  Tittle. 

Their  rest,  their  labours,  duties,  sufferings,  prayers, 

Compose  the  soul,  and  fit  it  for  its  cares. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

5.  To  settle;  adjust;  reconcile;  bring  into  a 
proper  state  or  condition : as,  to  compose  differ- 
ences. 

To  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quarrels  and  con- 
troversies. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  62. 

I have,  therefore,  always  endeavoured  to  compose  those 
feuds  and  angry  dissensions  between  affection,  faith,  and 
reason.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  19. 

6.  To  place  or  arrange  in  proper  form;  put  into 
a settled  state ; arrange. 

Rice,  wheat,  beanes,  and  such  like,  which  they  set  on 
the  floore  without  a cloth,  in  a woodden  dish,  and  the 
people  compose  tliemselues  to  eate  the  same,  after  the 
Arabian  manner.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  229. 

In  a peaceful  grave  my  corpse  compose.  Dryden,  Jfneid.  composing-stick 

7.  To  dispose ; put  into  a proper  mood  or  tern-  (kom  ~ P° ' " 

per  for  any  purpose.  [Rare.] 

The  whole  army  seemed  well  composed  to  obtain  that  by 
their  swords  which  they  could  not  by  their  pen. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion,  viii. 


slope  than  that 
for  the  lower. 
Also  called  com- 
posing-frame, or 
in  common  use 
frame  or  stand. 


sti'k),  re.  Inprint- 


Composing-stick. 


ing,  a small  tray  of  iron  or  other  metal,  with 
a raised  side  and  end,  which  is  held  by  a com- 
positor in  his  left  hand,  and  in  which  he  places 


composing-stick 

and  arranges  the  types  that  he  picks  out  of  the 
cases  with  his  right  hand.  The  composing-stick  is 
fitted  with  a knee,  adjustable,  by  means  of  a screw  or  a 
clamp,  to  any  length  of  line  required  in  printed  work. 
The  earliest  composing-sticks  were  sticks  of  wood,  with 
knees  specially  tacked  on  for  different  lengths  of  line  ; but 
wooden  sticks  are  now  used  only  in  setting  hand-bills,  or 
for  other  work  requiring  very  long  lines. 

Composite1  (kom-poz'i-te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  (sc.  L .plantce,  plants)  of  L.  compositus , com- 
posite : see  composite.']  A name  employed  by 
Adanson,  and  still  in  use  by  many  botanists, 
for  a very  large  group  of  plants  with  distinct 
natural  affinities.  The  modern  tendency  among  sys- 
tematists  is  to  consider  the  Composite  as  divisible  into 
the  three  families  Cichoriacese,  Arnbrosiacese,  and  As- 
teracese  or  Carduacese.  As  a whole  the  group  comprises 
about  850  genera  and  24,000  species,  distributed  all  over 
the  globe  wherever  vegetation  is  found,  and  divided 
equally  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  They  form 
about  a tenth  of  all  the  flowering  plants,  an  eighth  of 
those  of  North  America,  and  in  some  regions  even  a 
larger  proportion.  They  are  herbs,  or  much  more  rarely 
shrubs,  scarcely  ever  arborescent,  and  are  of  compara- 
tively slight  economic  importance.  A few  species  are 
cultivated  for  food,  as  the  artichoke  ( Cynara ),  the  sal- 
sify ( Tragopogon ),  and  the  lettuce  ( Lactuca ) ; others  have 
useful  medicinal  properties ; and  a very  large  number  are 
cultivated  for  ornament.  The  flowers  are  gamopetalous 
and  mostly  pentamerous,  sessile  in  a close  head  (the  com- 
pound flower  of  early  botanists,  whence  the  name  of  the 
group),  and  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  separate  or 
connate  bracts.  The  ovary  is  inferior  and  one-celled,  and 
becomes  an  achene  in  fruit,  the  calyx-limb  being  reduced 
to  a circle  of  hairs,  awns,  scales,  or  teeth,  called  the 
pappus.  The  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  corolla,  and 
their  anthers  are  united  into  a tube,  on  which  account  the 
name  Synantherese  has  been  sometimes  given  to  the  group. 
The  flowers  are  so  characteristic  that  the  term  ‘composite  ’ 
as  applied  to  any  member  of  the  three  families  is  univer- 
sally understood.  The  families  are  distinguished  mainly 
by  the  shape  of  the  corolla.  The  10  largest  genera  of  the 
group  are  the  following : Senecio  (1,000  species,  largely 
American  and  African),  Eupatorium  (475  species,  chiefly 
American),  Vernonia  (475  species,  of  tropical  regions), 
Centaurea  (350  species,  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor),  Baccharis  (275  species,  largely  South  American), 
Helichrysum  (250  species,  of  Africa  and  Australia),  Aster 
(250  species,  mostly  North  American),  Carduus  (250  spe- 
cies, widely  distributed),  Artemisia  (200  species,  also  of 
wide  distribution),  and  Hieradum  (300  species,  most 
abundant  in  the  old  world).  The  first  nine  genera  men- 
tioned belong  to  the  family  Asteracese;  the  genus  Hiera- 
cium,  to  the  Cichoriacese.  See  Asteracese,  Arnbrosiacese, 
and  Cichoriacese,  in  the  supplement. 

In  many  Compositse  the  florets  of  the  ray  or  circum- 
ference differ  in  shape  from  those  of  the  disc,  being 
developed  so  as  to  look  like  petals. 

N.  E.  D. 

Compositse2  (kom-poz'i-te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  (sc.  Ascidice , q.  v.)  of  L.  compositus,  com- 
pound: see  composite .]  In  zool.,  a family  of 
compound  ascidians,  corresponding  to  the  fam- 
ily Botryllidce;  the  Synascidice  (which  see). 

composite  (kom-poz'it  or  kom'po-zit),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  compositus , pp.  of  componcre , put  together : 
see  compose , compound!,  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Made  up 
of  distinct  parts  or  elements;  compounded; 
especially,  so  combined  as  to  manifest  diversity 
of  origin  or  make-up. 

Happiness,  like  air  and  water,  ...  is  composite. 

Landor. 

The  method  of  Tennyson  may  be  termed  composite  or 
idyllic  : the  former,  as  a process  that  embraces  every  va- 
riety of  rhythm  and  technical  effect ; the  latter,  as  essen- 
tially descriptive.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  5. 

Specifically  — 2.  Made  of  parts  so  combined  as 
to  lose  their  distinctive  characters.  [Rare.]  — 
3.  [cap.]  In  arch.,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  last 
of  the  five  orders,  because  the  capital  which  char- 
acterizes it  is  com- 
posed from  those  of 
other  orders,  bor- 
rowing a quarter- 
round  from  the  Tus- 
can or  Roman  Doric, 
a rank  of  leaves  from 
the  Corinthian,  and 
volutes  from  the 
Ionic.  Its  cornice  has 
simple  modillions  or  den- 
tils. It  is  also  called  the 
Roman  or  the  Italic  or- 
der. 

4.  In  ship-building, 
having  a wooden 
skin  on  an  iron 
framework : as,  a 
composite  vessel ; a 
vessel  built  on  the 
composite  principle. 
— 5.  In  hot.,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Com- 
posites; having  the 
characters  of  this  or- 
der: as,  a composite 
plant ; a composite 
flower.  See  Composites L — 6.  In  zodl.,  marked 
(as  a genus,  order,  etc.)  by  wide  range  of  va- 
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riation ; noting  a zoological  division  which  is 
formed  by  the  mistaken  union  of  two  or  more 
distinct  species,  genera,  or  other  groups. 
— Composite  algebra,  one  separable  into  two,  such 
that  every  two  units  belonging  one  to  one  algebra  and  the 
other  to  the  other,  and  neither  common  to  the  two,  when 
multiplied  together  give  zero.— Composite  arch,  the 
lancet  or  pointed  arch,  in  some  forms : so  called  because 
the  sides  are  not  arcs  of  circles,  but  are  described  each 
from  two  centers.  This  style  of  arch  is  more  usual  in  the 
medieval  architecture  of  England  than  in  that  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  See  cut  under  lancet—  Composite  beam, 
carriage,  group.  See  the  nouns.— Composite  joint, 
in  entom.,  a joint  permitting  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
movement.— Composite  maxillae,  in  entom.,  maxillae 
having  more  than  one  lobe.— Composite  number,  one 
which  is  exactly  divisible  by  some  other  number  be- 
sides itself  and  unity,  as  6 by  2 : thus,  4 is  the  lowest 
composite  number. — Composite  photograph,  a single 
photographic  portrait  produced  from  more  than  one  sub- 
ject. The  negatives  from  the  individuals  who  are  to  enter 
into  the  composite  photograph  are  so  made  as  to  show  the 
faces  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size  and  lighting, 
and  in  the  same  position.  These  negatives  are  then  printed 
so  as  to  register  together  upon  the  same  piece  of  paper, 
each  being  exposed  to  the  light  for  the  same  fraction  of 
the  full  time  required  for  printing.  It  is  believed  that  by 
study  and  comparison  of  such  photographs  made  from 
large  series  of  subjects,  types  of  countenance,  local,  gen- 
eral, etc.,  can  be  obtained. — Composite  proof,  in  logic, 
one  involving  several  distinct  inferences. — Composite 
relation,  a relation  satisfied  if,  and  only  if,  some  one  of 
the  component  relations  is  satisfied.  It  is  distinguished 
from  an  aggregate  relation,  which  is  satisfied  if,  and  only 
if,  all  the  partial  relations  are  satisfied. — Composite 
sailing,  in  navig.,  a combination  of  great-circle  and  paral- 
lel sailing.— Composite  whole,  in  metaph.,  a union  of 
matter  and  form,  or  of  act  and  power. 

n.  n.  1.  Something  made  up  of  parts  or  dif- 
ferent elements ; a compound;  a composition. 

Each  man’s  understanding  . . . is  a composite  of  natural 
capacity  and  superinduced  habit.  Harris,  Hermes. 

They  are  the  true  composite  of  monkey  and  tiger,  those 
Orientals.  W.  H.  Russell , Diary  in  India,  I.  288. 

2.  Specifically,  a composite  photograph. 

When  the  composite  portrait  of  the  class  of  ’86  at  Smith 
College  was  made,  it  was  my  plan  to  make  composites  of 
the  succeeding  Senior  classes,  and  I hoped  at  some  time 
to  be  able  to  secure  composites  of  classes  in  other  colleges. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  121. 

*3.  In  lot.,  one  of  the  Composites. 
composition  (kom-po-zish'on),  n.  [<  ME.  com- 
posicion,  - oun , = D.  kompositie  = Gr.  composi- 
tion = Dan.  Sw.  komposition,  < OF.  composition, 
F.  composition  = Sp.  composicion  = Pg.  compo- 
site = It.  composizione , < L.  cempositio(n-),  con- 
positio(n-),  a putting  together,  connection,  esp. 
the  connection  or  arrangement  of  words,  \ com- 
ponere, conponere,  pp.  compositus , conpositus, 
bring  together,  arrange : see  compose  and  com- 
pound1, v.]  1.  The  act  of  composing  or  com- 

pounding, or  the  state  of  being  composed,  com- 
pounded, or  made  up ; union  of  different  things 
or  principles  into  an  individual  whole ; the  pro- 
duction of  a whole  by  the  union  or  combination 
of  parts,  constituents,  or  elements. 

Dissolution  goeth  a faster  Pace  than  Composition. 

Howell , Letters,  I.  iii.  30. 

The  next  operation  we  may  observe  in  the  mind  about 
its  ideas  is  composition  ; whereby  it  puts  together  several 
of  those  simple  ones  it  has  received  from  sensation  and  re- 
flection, and  combines  them  into  complex  ones. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xi.  6. 

Gray  . . . has  found  out  that  there  must  go  a million 
of  ancestors  in  twenty  generations  to  everybody’s  compo- 
sition. Walpole , Letters,  II.  183. 

Specifically — (a)  The  act  of  producing  a literary  work. 

The  labor  of  composition  begins  when  you  have  to  put 
your  separate  threads  of  thought  into  a loom ; to  weave 
them  into  a continuous  whole ; to  connect,  to  introduce 
them ; to  blow  them  out  or  to  expand  them  ; to  carry  them 
to  a close.  De  Quincey,  Style,  ii. 

( b ) The  art  of  putting  words  and  sentences  together  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric : as, 
Greek  prose  composition,  (c)  In  printing,  the  setting 
of  type  ; type-setting ; in  a wider  sense,  the  preparation 
of  type  for  use  in  the  production  of  printed  sheets,  includ- 
ing setting,  correction  of  errors,  making  up,  and  imposi- 
tion. ( d ) In  philol.,  the  union  of  two  (rarely  more  than 
two)  independent  words  to  form  a single  word  (called  a 
compound) ; the  formation  of  a word  out  of  other  existing 
words,  as  rainbow  from  rain  and  bow  ; and  so  gentleman, 
lifelike,  fulfil,  etc.  See  compound  word,  under  compound i , 
a.  (e)  In  music,  the  art  of  composing  music  according 
to  scientific  rules.  Composition  is  said  to  be  strict  when  it 
follows  certain  recognized  rules  of  musical  form,  and  free 
when  it  is  more  or  less  independent  of  such  rules.  (/)  In 
the  fine  arts,  arrangement  or  grouping  of  parts,  especially 
harmonious  grouping,  or  that  combination  of  the  several 
parts  whereby  a subject  or  an  object  is  agreeably  presented 
to  the  mind,  each  part  being  subordinate  to  the  whole. 

Light,  space,  color ; that  subtle  synthesis  of  lines  and 
forms  which  his  most  influential  master  Claude  taught 
him,  and  which  we  call  composition. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  33. 

07)  Combination ; orderly  disposition ; regulation. 

Questioning  how  deep  they  should  set  it  [the  cross],  with 
what  composition  of  gesture  to  worship  it,  and  the  like 
curiosities  of  Paganish  Christianitie. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  782. 
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A preacher  in  the  invention  of  matter,  election  of  words, 
composition  of  gesture,  look,  pronunciation,  motion,  useth 
all  these  faculties  at  once.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

2.  Specifically,  an  act  of  combination  such  that 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  parts  are  modi- 
fied. [Rare.] 

The  distinction  of  aggregation  and  composition  runs 
through  all  cases  of  thought.  In  mathematics,  it  is  seen 
in  the  distinction  of  addition  and  multiplication  ; in  chem- 
istry, in  the  distinction  of  mechanical  mixture  and  chemi- 
cal combination  ; in  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  distinc- 
tion between  “ and  be  it  further  enacted ” and  “Provided 
always,”  and  so  on.  De  Morgan,  Syllabus,  § 170. 

3.  That  which  results  from  composing,  as  a 
literary,  musical,  or  artistic  production;  spe- 
cifically, a short  essay  written  as  a school  ex- 
ercise. 

Colourists  always  liked  to  introduce  the  sweeping  lines 
of  her  white  robes  into  their  compositions. 

J.  A.  Symonds , Italy  and  Greece,  p.  65. 

Long  sentences  in  a short  composition  are  like  large 
rooms  in  a small  house.  Shenstone. 

The  best  Persian  compositions,  alike  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  are  marked  by  fine  poetic  imagery,  combined  with 
a profusion  of  metaphor.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  331. 

4.  That  which  results  from  the  combination 
or  union  of  several  ingredients ; a compound : 
as,  type-metal  is  a composition  of  lead  and  an- 
timony. 

Vast  pillars  of  stone,  cased  over  with  a composition  that 
looks  . . . like  marble.  Addison. 

Specifically — 5.  The  combination  of  materials 
of  which  printers’  inking-rollers  are  made.  The 
ordinary  ingredients  are  glue  and  molasses,  boiled  toge- 
ther in  such  proportions  and  to  such  a degree  as  to  pro- 
duce an  elastic  substance  of  considerable  durability.  A 
kind  called  patent  composition  is  composed  chiefly  of  glue, 
glycerin,  and  sugar.  Often  contracted  to  compo. 

6.  The  manner  in  which  or  the  stuff  of  which 
anything  is  composed ; general  constitution  or 
make-up ; structure. 

So  hath  God  given  your  majesty  a composition  of  under- 
standing admirable. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  2. 

These  are  the  chief  and  prevailing  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  that  man  whom  we  call  a scorner. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  III.  iii. 

Hence — 7.  Congruity;  consistency.  [Rare.] 

There  is  no  composition  in  these  news 

That  gives  them  credit.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

8.  The  compounding  or  reconciling  of  differ- 
ences, or  of  different  interests;  a mutual  set- 
tlement or  agreement;  now,  specifically,  an 
agreement  between  a debtor  and  a creditor  by 
which  the  latter  accepts  part  of  the  debt  due 
to  him  in  satisfaction  of  the  whole. 

There  ys  no  ffoundacyon  of  any  suche  Chaunntry,  but  a 
certayne  composicyon  or  ordynaunce  made  betwene  the 
prior  and  munkes  of  the  late  Monasterye  of  Tykfforde. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  260. 

Thus  we  are  agreed  : 

I crave  our  composition  may  be  written, 

And  seal’d  between  us.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  6. 

Do  they  think  by  their  rude  attempts  to  dethrone  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven,  or  by  standing  at  the  greatest  defiance, 
to  make  him  willing  to  come  to  terms  of  composition  with 
them?  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 

The  private  making  of  candles  for  consumption  at  home 
was  allowed  under  a composition  for  the  duty. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  317. 

9.  The  sum  or  rate  paid,  or  agreed  to  he  paid, 
in  compounding  with  creditors:  as,  he  has 
agreed  to  pay  a composition  of  60  cents  on  the 
dollar,  or  of  12  shillings  in  the  pound. 

A granting  of  escheat  lands  for  two  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  acre,  composition.  Beverley,  Virginia,  i.  3. 

10.  In  music:  (a)  The  combination  of  sounds 
which  form  a compound  stop  in  an  organ.  ( b ) 
A mechanical  contrivance  for  moving  the  han- 
dles of  organ-stops  in  groups. — Ilf.  The  syn- 
thetical mode  of  procedure  in  investigation  or 
exposition;  synthesis. 

The  investigation  of  different  things  by  the  method  of 
analysis  ought  ever  to  precede  the  method  of  composition. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

Antifriction  compositions.  See  antifriction.—  Can- 
nabic composition.  See  cannabic. — Composition 
Cloth,  a material  made  from  long  flax,  and  dressed  with 
a solution  which  renders  it  water-proof.  It  is  used  for 
bags,  trunk-covers,  etc.— Composition  deed,  a contract 
between  creditors  and  their  debtor  effecting  a composi- 
tion, usually  in  a manner  to  bind  the  creditors  not  to 
molest  the  debtor.— Composition  face.  Same  as  com- 
position plane. — Composition  metal,  an  alloy  con- 
sisting of  a mixture  of  brass  and  bronze,  and  also 
containing  copper,  zinc,  and  tin. — Composition  Of 
displacements,  strains,  velocities,  accelerations, 
forces,  stresses,  etc.,  in  mech.,  the  union  or  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  forces  or  velocities,  acting  in  the  same 
or  different  directions,  into  a single  equivalent  force  or 
velocity.  Thus,  two  forces  acting  in  the  directions  of  the 
adjacent  sides  of  a parallelogram,  provided  the  lengths  of 
these  sides  represent  also  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces,  are 
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equivalent  to  a single  force  having  the  direction  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram.  See  force  and 
resultant.—  Composition  of  proportion,  in  math.,  the 
substitution,  in  a series  of  four  proportionals,  of  the  sum 
of  the  first  and  second  terms  for  the  first  term,  and  the 
sum  of  the  third  and  fourth  for  the  fourth,  the  same 
equality  of  proportion  subsisting  in  the  second  series  as 
in  the  first.  Thus,  if  a : b : : c : d,  then,  by  composition, 
a + b :b  : :c  + d:d.— Composition  of  ratios.  See  com- 
pound ratio,  under  compound 1,  a. — Composition  pedal, 
in  organ-building,  a pedal  which  draws  or  withdraws  sev- 
eral stops  at  once.  See  combination  pedal,  under  combina- 
tion.— Composition  plane,  the  plane  by  which  the  two 
parts  of  a twin  crystal  (see  twin)  are  united  in  their  re- 
versed positions : it  is  usually  the  same  as  the  twinning- 
plane.  Also  called  composition  face. 

compositive  (kom-poz'i-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  composi- 
te, pp.,  compound  (see  composite,  compose),  + 
-ivc.]  Having  the  power  of  compounding  or 
composing;  proceeding  by  composition;  syn- 
thetic. Bosworth—  Compositive  method,  synthesis, 
compositor  (kom-poz'i-tor),  n.  [=  F.  composi- 
teur = Sp.  Pg.  compositor  = It.  compositore,  a 
composer,  a type-setter,  < L.  compositor,  one 
who  arranges  or  disposes,  < componere,  arrange : 
see  compose.']  1.  In  printing,  one  who  sets 
types ; a type-setter.  — 2.  A composing  or 
type-setting  machine.  = Syn.  Printer,  Compositor. 
See  printer. 

compositous  (kom-poz'i-tus),  a.  [<  L.  compo- 
site, pp.  of  componere,  put  together : see  com- 
posite, compose.]  In  bot.,  composite;  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Compositai.  Darwin. 
compos  mentis  (kom'pos  men'tis).  [L.,  hav- 
ing control  of  one’s  mind:  compos,  conpos  (corn- 
pot-,  conpot-),  having  control,  possessing,  shar- 
ing in,  < com-  (intensive)  + potis,  able:  see 
potent;  mentis,  gen.  of  men(t-)s,  mind:  see 
mental.]  Of  sound  mind.  See  non  compos 
mentis. 

compossessort  (kom-po-zes'or),  n.  [LL.,  < L. 
com-,  with,  together,  + possessor,  owner.]  A 
joint  possessor.  Sherwood. 
compossibility  (kom-pos-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  NL. 
* compossibilita(t-)s,  < *compossibilis : see  corn- 
possible.]  The  possibility  of  existing  or  being 
together.  [Bare.] 

compossible  (kom-pos'i-bl),  a.  [<  NL.  *com- 
possibilis,  < L.  com-,  together,  + LL.  possibilis, 
possible.]  Capable  of  existing  in  one  subject ; 
consistent;  capable  of  being  true  together. 
* ChilUngworth . 

compost  (kom'post),  n.  [<  ME.  compost,  a con- 
diment, mixed  dish,  < OF.  composte,  a condi- 
ment, a mixed  dish,  pickle  (F.  compote,  > E. 
compote  = Sp.  Pg.  compota,  stewed  fruit),  < It. 
composta,  fern.,  composto,  masc.,  = Pg.  composto, 
mixture,  conserve  (ML.  compostum,  a mixture 
of  manures),  < L.  compositus,  compostus,  fern. 
composita,  composta,  neut.  compositum,  compos- 
tum, pp.  of  componere,  bring  together,  compose : 
see  composite,  compose,  compound1,  r.]  1.  A 

mixture. 

Finding  the  most  pleasurable  sin  such  a sad  . . . com- 
post of  more  bitter  than  sweet.  Hammond,  W orks,  IV.  534. 

2t.  A mixed  dish ; a compote. 

Compostes  & confltes.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  121. 
Datys  in  composte. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  92. 

3.  In  agri.f  a mixture  or  composition  of  vari- 
ous manuring  substances  for  fertilizing  land. 

Avoid  what  is  to  come ; 

And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds, 

To  make  them  ranker.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

The  wealth  of  the  Indies  was  a rich  compost,  that  brought 
up  parasites  and  rogues  with  other  noxious  weeds. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  III.  98. 

4.  A composition  for  plastering  the  exterior  of 
^houses.  Usually  called  compo. 

compost  (kom'post),  v.  t.  [Cf.  ML.  compostare; 
from  the  noun:  see  compost , n.  Cf.  comp  ester.] 

1 . To  manure  with  compost. 

By  . . . forbearing  to  compost  the  earth,  water-mint 
turneth  into  field-mint.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  To  plaster. 

composturet  (kom-pos'tur),  n.  [<  compost  + 
-ure.  Cf.  Sp.  Pg.  compostura , composition,  com- 
posure, decency,  < L.  compostura , compositura , 
a connection,  commissure,  syntax,  < compostus , 
compositus , pp.  of  componere , compose : see  com- 
pose, compoundXy  v.]  1.  Composition;  com- 

posure. 

It  hath  been  taken  indifferently,  whether  you  call  them 
the  one  or  the  other,  both  for  similitude  of  delineaments 
and  composture.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xi.,  note. 

2.  Compost;  manure. 

The  earth’s  a thief, 

That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement.  Shak.,  T,  of  A.,  iv.  3. 
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composuistf,  n.  [Irreg.  < compose  + -u-ist,  after 
the  mistaken  analogy  of  casuist , etc.]  A com- 
poser. Pickering.  _ 

composure  (kom-po'zhur),  n.  [<  compose  4-  -ure. 
Cf.  L.  compositura , connection,  commissure, 
syntax:  see  composture .]  1.  The  act  of  com- 

posing; composition. 

A kind  of  Greek  wine  I have  met  with,  sir,  in  my  trav- 
els ; it  is  the  same  that  Demosthenes  usually  drunk,  in  the 
composure  of  all  his  exquisite  and  mellifluous  orations. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Bevels,  i.  1. 

They  had  a great  opinion  of  the  piety  and  unblamable 
composure  of  the  common  prayer-book. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  259. 

2f.  That  which  is  composed ; a composition. 

Tis  beleev’d  this  wording  was  above  his  known  stile  and 
Orthographic,  and  accuses  the  whole  composure  to  be  con- 
scious of  som  other  Author.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  iv. 

Since  the  life  of  the  first  men  was  certainly  rural,  we 
may  reasonably  conjecture  that  . . . their  composures  . . . 
were  pastoral  hymns.  Johnson. 

3f.  Arrangement;  combination;  order;  adjust- 
ment; disposition;  posture. 

His  composure  of  himself  is  a studied  carelesnesse  with 
his  armes  a crosse. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Discontented  Man. 

The  shape  of  his  person,  and  composure  of  his  limbs, 
are  remarkably  exact  and  beautiful. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  340. 

4f.  Frame;  composition;  hence,  temperament; 
disposition ; constitution. 

His  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  i.  4. 

Other  women  would  think  themselves  blest  in  your 
case ; handsome,  witty,  lov’d  by  everybody,  and  of  so 
happy  a composure  to  care  a Fig  for  nobody. 

Sir  J.  Vanbrugh,  Confederacy,  i. 

5.  A composed  state  of  mind;  serenity;  calm- 
ness; tranquillity. 

Old  sailors  were  amazed  at  the  composure  which  he  [Wil- 
liam of  Orange]  preserved  amid  roaring  breakers  on  a 
perilous  coast.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

I remember  a child  who,  able  to  look  with  tolerable 
composure  on  a horrible  cadaverous  mask  while  it  was 
held  in  the  hand,  ran  away  shrieking  when  his  father  put 
it  on.  H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  69. 

6f.  Agreement ; settlement  of  differences ; com- 
position. [Bare.] 

The  treaty  of  Uxbridge  gave  the  fairest  hopes  of  a happy 
composure.  Eikon  Basililce. 

7f.  Combination;  bond, 
compott,  n.  Same  as  compote. 
compotation  (kom-po-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  conn- 
otation = It.  compotazione,  { L.  compotatio(n-), 
icero’s  translation  of  Gr.  ovpirdoiov,  sympo- 
sium (see  symposium),  < com-,  together,  + po- 
tatio(n-),  a drinking:  see  potation.]  Tbe  act  of 
drinking  or  tippling  together.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  fashion  of  compotation  was  still  occasionally  prac- 
tised in  Scotland.  Scott. 

compotator  (kom'po-ta-tor),  n.  [LL.  (>  F.  com- 
potatcur),  collateral  form  of  L.  compotor,  a 
drinking  companion,  < com-,  together,  + pota- 
tor,potor,  a drinker,  < potare , pp.  potatus,  drink. 
Cf . compotation.  ] One  who  drinks  with  another. 
[Bare.] 

Our  companions  and  compotators  of  syllabub. 

Pope,  To  Mr.  Knight. 

compote  (kom'pot),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  kompot  — G. 
compot  = Sp.  Pg.  compota,  < F.  compote,  < OF. 
composte,  a mixture,  compost:  see  compost,  n.] 
1.  Fruit  stewed  or  preserved  in  syrup,  some- 
times with  spices. — 2.  Same  as  compotier. 
compotentt,  a.  [ME.,  < L.  compoten(t-)s,  hav- 
ing power  with  (one),  < com-,  together,  + po- 
ten(t-)s,  having  power:  see  compos  mentis  and 
potent.]  Having  control.  Chaucer. 
compotier  (F.  pron.  kom-po-ti-a'),  n.  [F.,  < 
compote:  see  compote.]  A china  or  glass  dish 
in  which  stewed  or  preserved  fruit,  or  the  like, 
is  served.  Also,  sometimes,  compote. 
compotor  (kom-po'tor),  n.  [L. : see  compota- 
tor.] A compotator.’  Walker.  [Bare.] 
compount,  *.  An  obsolete  form  of  compound1. 
^Chaucer. 

compound1  (kom-pound'),  v.  [As  in  expound 
and  propound, "which  have  the  same  radical  ele- 
ment, the  d is  excrescent  after  n,  as  in  round1, 
sound 5,  hind2,  lend,  and  the  vulgar  drownd, 
swound,  etc.  (the  d being  naturally  developed 
from  the  n by  dissimilated  gemination,  but 
partly  due,  perhaps,  in  this  case,  to  the  ME. 
pp.  compouned,  E.  adj.  compound)-,  < ME.  com- 
pounen,  later  componen  (the  later  E.  compone 
being  based  directly  on  tbe  L.),  < OF.  com- 
pondre,  cumpundre,  arrange,  direct  (rare,  the 
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usual  word  being  composer:  see  compose),  = 
Pr.  compondre,  componre  = Sp.  componer  = 
Pg.  compor  = It.  componere,  comporre,  < L.  com- 
ponere, conponere,  pp.  compositus,  conpositus, 
put,  place,  lay,  bring,  or  set  together,  etc.,  in  a 
great  variety  of  applications,  < com-,  together, 
+ ponere,  put,  place  : see  com-  and  ponent,  and 
cf.  expound,  propound,  compone,  depone,  pro- 
pone, etc.,  and  see  compose,  which  is  peculiarly 
related  to  compound.  Cf.  compound1,  a.  Hence 
(from  L.  componere)  also  component,  composite, 
compositor,  compost,  compote,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  put  together  or  mix  (two  or  more  elements 
or  ingredients) : as,  to  compound  drugs. 

Ne  forein  causes  neeesseden  the  [the  creatour]  neuer  to 
compoune  werke  of  floterynge  mater. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  meter  9. 

Compounding  all  the  materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  deso- 
lation into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a while  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains.  Burke,  Nabob  of  Arcot. 

2.  To  join  or  couple  together;  combine:  as, 
to  compound  words. 

Therefore,  conspiring  all  together  plaine, 

They  did  their  counsels  now  in  one  compound. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  14. 

We  have  the  power  of  altering  and  compounding  . . . 
images  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  To  form  by  uniting  or  mixing  two  or  more 
elements  or  materials. 

Dyuerse  membres  compounen  a body. 

Chaucer , Boethius,  iii.  prose  10. 

The  discordant  elements  out  of  which  the  Emperor  had 
compounded  his  realm  did  not  coalesce  during  his  life- 
time. Motley , Dutch  Bepublic,  I.  22. 

Are  not  we  — and  my  we  takes  in  you  — rather  a mixed 
people,  a people  compounded  of  two  elements,  Saxon  and 
Norman?  E.  A.  Freeman , Amer.  Lects.,  p.  155. 

4.  To  make ; constitute ; form ; establish. 

His  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  2. 

Sending  for  her  againe,  hee  told  her  before  her  friends, 
she  must  goe  with  him,  and  compound  peace  betwixt  her 
Countrie  and  vs. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  II.  14. 
5f.  To  put  together  in  due  order,  as  words  or 
sentences;  compose. 

The  first  rule  of  scole,  as  thus 
How  that  Latin  shall  be  compouned 
And  in  what  wise  it  shall  be  souned. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  90. 

Lucian’s  attempt  in  compounding  his  new  dialogue. 

Bp.  Hurd. 

6.  To  settle  amicably ; adjust  by  agreement,  as 
a difference  or  controversy ; compose. 

I pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

7.  To  settle  by  agreement  for  a reduced  amount 
or  upon  different  terms,  as  a debt  or  dues  of  any 
kind:  as,  to  compound  tithes.  See  II.,  3. 

This  gentleman  had  now  compounded  a debt  of  £200,- 
000,  contracted  by  his  grandfather. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  19,  166£ 

Shall  I,  ye  gods,  he  cries,  my  debts  compound  ? Gay. 

8.  To  agree,  for  a consideration,  not  to  prose- 
cute or  punish  a wrong-doer  for:  as,  to  com- 
pound a Crime  or  felony.  It  is  equally  illegal,  whe- 
ther the  consideration  be  a money  present,  the  restitution 
of  stolen  money  or  goods,  or  other  acts  performed  or  pro- 
cured by  the  offender  or  another  in  his  interest,  upon  a 
promise  of  immunity  from  prosecution  or  the  withholding 
of  evidence. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  agree  upon  concession; 
come  to  terms  of  agreement  by  abating  some- 
thing of  the  first  demand,  or  by  granting  some- 
thing on  both  sides ; make  a compromise : used 
absolutely,  or  with  for  (formerly  also  on)  be- 
fore the  thing  accepted  or  remitted,  and  with 
before  the  person  with  whom  the  agreement  is 
made. 

We  here  deliver, 

Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  patricians, 

Together  with  the  seal  o’  the  senate,  what 

We  have  compounded  on.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  5. 

Cornwall  compounded  to  furnish  ten  oxen  . . . for  thirty 
pounds.  R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Their  fortunes  do  somewhat  gild  their  infirmities,  and 
their  purses  compound  for  their  follies. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  ii.  1. 

No,  no,  dear  Friend,  make  it  up,  make  it  up ; ay,  ay, 
I’ll  compound.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  5. 

2.  To  make  a bargain,  in  general ; agree. 

If  you  think  it  meet,  compound  with  him  by  the  yearc 
and  let  him  abide  here  with  you ; if  not,  use  him  for  the 
present,  and  dismiss  him.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 

They  saw  Men  offer  to  compound  with  Heaven  for  all  their 
injustice  and  oppression.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

3.  To  settle  with  a creditor  by  agreement,  and 
discharge  a debt  on  the  payment  of  a less  sum 
in  full ; or  to  make  an  agreement  to  pay  a debt 
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by  means  or  in  a manner  different  from  that 
stipulated  or  required  by  law.  it  usually  Implies 
payment  of  or  agreement  on  a gross  sum  less  than  the 
aggregate  due.  See  composition,  8. 

4.  To  settle  with  one  who  has  committed  a 
crime,  agreeing  for  a consideration  not  to  prose- 
cute him.  See  I.,  8. — 5.  To  give  out;  fail : said 
*of  a horse  in  racing.  [Sporting  slang.] 
compound1  (kom'pound),  a . and  n.  [<  ME. 
compouned , pp.  of  compounen , mix,  compound: 
see  the  verb.]  I .a.  1.  Composed  of  two  or 
more  elements,  parts,  or  ingredients;  not 
simple. 

Sir,  it  is  of  manifold,  and,  if  I may  so  express  myself, 
compound  importance.  Everett,  Orations,  II.  235. 

2.  In  hot.,  made  up  of  several  similar  parts 

aggregated  into  a common  whole Compound 

animals,  animals  in  which  individuals,  although  distinct 
as  regards  many  of  the  functions  of  life,  are  yet  connected 
by  some  part  of  their  frame  so  as  to  form  a united  whole. 
Such  are  the  polyzoans  and  some  of  the  ascidians.  Many  of 
these  animals  are  of  a comparatively  high  type.  See  cut 
under  Polyzoa.— Compound  archway,  in  medieval  arch., 
a series  of  arches  of  different  sizes,  inclosed  in  an  arch 
of  larger  dimensions.—  Compound  axle,  beam-engine, 
bolster,  ether,  event,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Compound 
eyes  of  insects.  See  eye. — Compound  flower,  the 
flower  of  a plant  of  the  order  Compositce.  See  Composi- 
te!.—Compound  fraction,  fracture,  fruit.  See  the 
nouns.— Compound  householder,  in  Great  Britain,  a 
householder  who  compounds  with  his  landlord  for  his 
rates — that  is,  whose  rates  are  included  in  his  rent. 

I shall  designate  these  inhabitants  of  towns  by  a phrase 
by  which  they  are  best  known,  though  I am  not  sure  that 
it  is  one  of  exact  legal  precision ; I shall  term  them  com- 
pound householders.  Gladstone. 

Compound  interest.  See  interest.—  Compound  in- 
terval, in  music , an  interval  greater  than  an  octave,  as  a 
ninth,  a twelfth,  etc.— Compound  larceny.  See  larceny. 

— Compound  leaf,  a leaf  composed  of  several  leaflets  on 
one  petiole,  called  a common  petiole  or  rachis.  It  may  be 

either  digitately  or  pinnately 
compound,  and  the  leaflets 
may  be  themselves  com- 
pound.—Compound  mea- 
sure, rhythm,  time,  in  mu- 
sic, a rhythm  in  which  the 
measures  are  made  up  of  two 
or  more  groups  of  accents. 
A compound  measure  is  call- 
ed duple  if  there  are  two  or 
four  groups,  triple  if  there 
are  three,  whether  the  groups 
themselves  are  constructed 
in  duple  or  in  triple  rhythm. 
Thus  § rhythm  is  a compound 
duple  rhythm,  each  group 
being  in  triple  rhythm. — 
Compound  microscope, 

Pinnately  Compound  Leaf.  motion,  number.  See  tile 
nouns.—  Compound  ocel- 
lated  spot,  in  entom.,  a spot  with  three  or  more  circles 
surrounding  a central  spot  or  pupil  of  the  eye.— Com- 
pound pistil,  an  ovary  consisting  of  two  or  more  coales- 
ced carpels.—  Compound  proportion.  See  proportion. 

— Compound  quantity,  (a)  In  alg.,  a quantity  con- 

sisting of  several  terms  united  by  the  sign  + or  — . Thus, 
a + b — c and  62  — 6 are  compound  quantities.  (6)  In 
arith.,  a quantity  which  consists  of  more  than  one  de- 
nomination. as  5 pounds,  6 shillings,  and  9 pence,  or  4 
miles,  3 furlongs,  and  10  yards ; hence,  the  operations  of 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing  such  quan- 
tities are  termed  compound  addition,  compound  subtrac- 
tion, compound  multiplication,  and  compound  division. — 
Compound  ratio,  the  ratio  which  the  product  of  the  an- 
tecedents of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  product  of  their 
consequents.  Thus,  6 to  72  is  a ratio  compounded  of  2 to 
6 and  of  3 to  12,  because  = | x ^j.  In  like  manner  the 
ratio  of  ab  to  cd  is  a ratio  compounded  of  a to  c and  of  6 
. , . ab  a b 

to  d ; for  — = — x — . Hence  it  follows  that  in  any  con- 
tinued proportion  the  ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the  last  is 
compounded  of  all  the  intermediate  ratios.  See  ratio. 

— Compound  screw, 
two  or  more  screws  on 
the  same  axis.  When 
the  pitch  of  the  re- 
spective screws  varies, 
it  forms  a differential 
screw ; when  they  run  in 
different  directions,  it  is 
a right-and-left  screw. 

E.  H.  Knight. — Com- 
pound sentence,  a sen- 
tence consisting  of  two 
or  more  clauses,  each 
with  its  own  subject  and 
predicate : opposed  to 
a simple  sentence,  which 
contains  only  a single 
clause.  A compound  sen- 
tence may  consist  of  co- 
ordinate clauses,  or  of  a principal  clause  and  subordinate 
clauses  (in  which  case  it  is  called  a complex  sentence),  or 
of  both.— Compound  steam-engine.  See  steam-engine. 

— Compound  stem,  a stem  that  divides  into  branches. 

— Compound  Stop,  in  organ-building,  a stop  that  has 
more  than  one  pipe  to  each  key.  Also  called  a mixture. 

— Compound  umbel,  an  umbel  which  has  all  its  rays  or 
peduncles  bearing  umbellules  or  small  umbels  at  the  top. 
See  cut  in  next  column.— Compound  word,  in  gram. , a 
word  made  up  of  two  or  more  words  which  retain  their 
separate  form  and  significance : thus,  nouns,  housetop, 
blackberry,  wash-tub,  pickpocket ; adjectives,  full-fed,  life- 
like. dark-eyed,  inbred  ; verbs,  foresee,  fulfil ; pronouns, 
himself,  whosoever ; adverbs,  always,  herein ; prepositions, 
into , toward.  A verb  is  also  called  compound  when  hav- 


a 


Compound  Screws. 
a,  differential  screw ; b,  right-and- 
left  screw. 


Compound  Umbel  (Fennel). 
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ing  a prefix  which  is  not  used  as  an  independent  word,  as 
befall,  disown ; and  the  term  is  sometimes, but  improperly, 
applied  to  derivatives  made  by  means  of  obvious  prefix- 
es and  suffixes.  = Syn. 

Complex,  Complicated, 
etc.  See  intricate. 

II.  n.  1.  Some- 
thing produced  by 
combining  two  or 
more  ingredients, 
parts,  or  elements ; 
a combination  of 
parts  or  principles 
forming  a whole. 

History,  at  least  in  its 
state  of  ideal  perfection, 
is  a compound  of  poetry 
and  philosophy. 

Macaulay , Hallam’s 

[Const.  Hist. 

Specifically — 2.  In  gram.,  a compound  word 
(which  see,  under  I.). 

Many  words  that  are  really  compound  have  lost  the  ap- 
pearance of  compounds , and  look  like  simple  words. 

A.  Bain. 

3.  In  chem.,  a compound  body. 

Substances  . . . produced  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
elements  are  termed  compound  bodies.  These  compounds 
have  in  general  no  more  resemblance  in  properties  to  the 
elements  which  have  united  to  form  them  than  a word 
has  to  the  letters  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Chemistry,  § 1. 
Binary  compound.  See  Unary. 

compound2  (kom'pound),  n.  [<  Malay  Team- 
pong,  an  inclosnre.  According  to  another  view, 
a corruption  of  Pg.  companha,  a yard  or  court, 
prop,  a suite,  company:  see  company,  n.]  In 
the  East  generally,  an  inclosure  or  courtyard 
containing  a residence  or  factory  of  Europeans 
with  outhouses,  servants’  quarters,  etc. 

Godown  usurps  the  warehouse  place  ; 

Compound  denotes  each  walled  space. 

India  Gazette,  March  3,  1781. 

Bows  of  detached  bungalows,  standing  amid  flower-gar- 
dens and  neatly-laid-out  compounds,  with  English  names 
on  the  gate-ways.  W.  II.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  92. 

compoundable  (kom-poun'da-bl),  a.  [<  com- 
poundi,  v.,  + -able.']  Capable  of  being  com- 
pounded, in  any  sense  of  the  verb. 

A penalty  of  not  less  than  forty  shillings  or  more  than 
five  pounds,  compoundable  for  a term  of  imprisonment. 

Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xii. 

compounder  (kom-poun'der),  n.  One  who  com- 
pounds. (a)  One  who  mixes  different  things  or  ingredi- 
ents : as,  a compounder  of  drugs.  (6)  One  who  attempts 
to  bring  parties  to  terms  of  agreement,  (c)  One  who  brings 
about  or  enters  into  a compromise.  [Rare.] 

Softners,  sweetners,  compounders , and  expedient-mon- 
gers. Swift. 

(d)  One  who  compounds  with  a debtor  or  a felon. 

Religious  houses  made  compounders 
For  th’  horrid  actions  of  the  founders. 

S.  Butler , Weakness  and  Misery  of  Man,  1.  27. 

(e)  One  at  an  English  university  who  paid  an  extra  fee  for 
his  degree,  in  accordance  with  his  income.  Abolished  in 
1853.  (/)  One  who  is  or  has  become  a life-member  of  a 
society  or  an  institution  by  a single  gross  payment  in  com- 
position of  all  annual  fees  or  dues. 

Three  life  compositions  have  been  received  during  the 
year,  but  as  five  compounders  have  died  during  the  same 
period  no  money  has  been  invested. 

Anthrop.  Inst.  Jour.,  XV.  483. 
(g)  [cap.]  In  Eng.  hist.,  a member  of  one  of  the  two 
sections  into  which  the  Jacobite  party  divided  shortly 
after  the  revolution.  The  Compounders  desired  a res- 
toration, but  demanded  constitutional  guaranties  and 
a general  amnesty.  See  Noncompounder.—  Amicable 
compounder,  in  Louisiana  law,  an  arbitrator  chosen 
by  parties  in  dispute,  whose  decision  cannot  be  reviewed 
by  the  courts.—  Grand  and  petty  compounders.  See 
(e)  above. 

compoundress  (kom-poun'dres),  n.  [<  com- 
pounder + -ess.]  A female  compounder. 

Compoundress  of  any  quarrel  that  may  intervene. 

Howell,  Vocall  Forrest,  p.  9. 

comprador  (kom-pra-dor'),  n.  [<  Pg.  Sp.  com- 
prador, < LL.  comparator,  a buyer,  < L.  com- 
parare,  pp.  comparatus,  prepare,  provide,  fur- 
nish, buy,  >Pg.  Sp.  comprar,  furnish,  buy:  see 
compare 2.]  1.  In  Hong  Kong  and  the  treaty 

ports  of  China,  a native  agent  or  manager  em- 
ployed by  foreign  business  houses  as  an  inter- 
mediary in  dealing  with  the  natives,  and  as  a 
general  adviser  and  factotum.  The  comprador 
engages  and  is  answerable  for  all  the  native 
employees  of  the  firm. — 2.  Formerly,  a native 
servant  in  private  European  families  living  in 
India  and  the  East.  He  was  steward  and  but- 
ler, purchased  all  household  necessaries  as 
well  as  food,  and  kept  the  accounts.  Obsolete 
in  India. 

comprecationt  (kom-pre-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L. 

comprecatio(n-),  < comprecari,  comprecari,  pp. 
comprecatus,  conprecatus,  pray,  supplicate,  < 


comprehensible 

com-,  together,  + precari,  pray,  > ult.  E.  pray, 
q.  v.]  A praying  together;  united  or  public 
supplication  or  prayer. 

Hence  came  that  form  of  comprecation  and  blessing  to 
the  soul  of  an  Israelite,  . . . “ Let  his  soul  be  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden.”  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  134. 

comprehend  (kom-pre-hend'),  v.  [<  ME.  com- 
prehended (also  comprenden,  < OF.)  = OF.  F.  Pr. 
comprendre  = Sp.  comprender,  comprehender  = 
Pg.  comprehender  = It.  comprendere,  < L.  compre- 
hendere,  conprehendere,  contr.  comprendere  (also 
written  compraehendere,  comprcendere),  pp.  com- 
prehensus,  comprensus,  grasp,  lay  hold  of  (physi- 
cally or  mentally),  < com-,  together,  + prelie n- 
dere,  contr.  prendere,  seize : see  prehend,  and 
cf.  apprehend,  deprehend,  reprehend.  Hence  ult. 
(from  L.  comprendere)  comprise,  q.  v.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  take  in,  include,  or  embrace  within  a cer- 
tain scope;  include,  (a)  To  include  within  a certain 
extent  of  space  or  time : as,  New  England  comprehends  six 
States ; the  most  notable  events  were  comprehended  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  century. 

These  two  small  cabinets  do  comprehend 
The  sum  of  all  the  wealth  that  it  hath  pleas’d 
Adversity  to  leave  me. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  i.  1. 
(6)  To  include  within  limits  of  any  kind ; especially,  to  in- 
clude in  the  constitution  or  nature. 

Lady  myn,  in  whome  vertus  alle 
Ar  ioinede,  and  also  comprehendide. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  44. 
There  is  a feith  aboven  alle, 

In  which  the  trouthe  is  comprehended. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  II.  185. 
An  art  which  comprehends  so  many  several  parts. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Poet  could  be  so  concise  in 
his  Description  of  the  Six  Days  Works  as  to  comprehend 
them  within  the  bounds  of  an  Episode. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  339. 

Members  of  that  grand  society  which  comprehends  the 
whole  human  kind.  Goldsmith,  National  Prejudice, 

(c)  To  include  in  meaning  or  in  logical  scope. 

If  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.  Rom.  xiii.  9. 

2.  To  take  into  the  mind;  grasp  by  the  under- 
standing ; possess  or  have  in  idea ; understand 
the  force,  nature,  or  character  of;  conceive; 
know  sufficiently  for  a given  purpose ; specifi- 
cally, to  understand  in  one  of  the  higher  de- 
grees of  completeness:  as,  to  comprehend  an 
allusion,  a word,  or  a person. 

Resoun  comprendith  the  thinges  ymaginable  and  sensi- 
ble. Chaucer,  Boethius. 

Great  things  doeth  he,  which  we  cannot  comprehend. 

Job  xxxvii.  6. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 

For  to  comprehend  is  not  to  know  a thing  as  far  as  I can 
know  it,  but  to  know  it  as  far  as  that  a thing  can  be 
known ; and  so  only  God  can  comprehend  God. 

Donne,  Sermons,  ii. 

3f.  To  take  together;  sum  up. 

And  shortly  yf  she  shal  be  comprehended, 

In  her  ne  myghte  nothing  been  amended. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  83. 
= Syn.  1.  To  contain. — 2.  Apprehend,  Comprehend  (see 
apprehend),  discern,  perceive,  see,  catch. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  take  hold ; take  root ; take. 
An  other  saitlie  tliaire  graffyng  nygh  the  ground© 

Is  best,  ther  esily  thai  comprehende. 

Palladius,  Ilusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  105. 
A diligent  husbonde  enformed  me, 

That  doutlesse  every  graffyjng  wol  comprende , 
Untempered  lyme  yf  with  the  graffes  be 
Put  in  the  plages  [wounds]. 

Palladius,  Ilusbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  75. 

comprehender  (kom -pre-ben 'der),  n.  One 
who  comprehends ; one  who  understands  thor- 
oughly. 

Rather  apprelienders  than  comprehenders  thereof. 

Cudivorth,  Intellectual  System,  i.  5. 

comprehendible  (kom-pre-ken'di-bl),  a.  [< 
comprehend  + -ible.]  Same  as  comprehensible. 
Bentham. 

comp 

comprehensibiUdad  = Pg.  comprehensibilidade 
= It.  comprensibilita,  < ML.  *comprehensibili- 
ta{t-)s,  < L . comprehensibilis,  comprehensible: 
see  comprehensible  and  -bility.]  The  character 
Of  being  comprehensible,  (a)  The  character  of  being 
such  that  it  may  be  included.  (6)  Intelligibility ; fitness 
for  being  grasped  by  the  mind. 

comprehensible  (kom-pre-ben'si-bl),  a.  [=  F. 

comprehensible  = Sp.  comprensible,  comprehen- 
sible = Pg.  comprehensive l = It.  comprensibile, 
< L.  comprehensibilis,  conprehensibilis,  < com- 
prehensus,  pp.  of  comprehendere,  comprehend: 
see  comprehend.]  1.  Capable  of  being  compre- 


omprehensibility  (kom-pre-hen-si-bil'i-ti),  n. 

[=  F.  comprehensibility  = Sp.  comprensibilidad, 


comprehensible 

bended  or  included;  possible  to  be  comprised. 
[R&re.] 


is  not  comprehensyble  nor  circumscribed  no- 
Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  121. 


God 
where. 

Narrations  and  relations  of  actions,  as  the  War  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, . . . may  choose  an  argument  comprehensible 
within  the  notice  and  instructions  of  the  writer. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  128. 

2.  Capable  of  being  understood;  conceivable 
by  the  mind;  intelligible 


So  diffusive,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  catholic  a grace  is 
charity.  JJp.  Sprat , Sermons. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  under- 
stand. 

His  hand  unstain’d,  his  uncorrupted  heart, 

His  comprehensive  head.  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  83. 

They  know  not  what  it  is  to  fee!  within 
A comprehensive  faculty,  that  grasps 
Great  purposes  with  ease.  Cowper , Task,  v.  251. 

Quick  observation  and  a penetrating  intuition,  making  =Syn.  1 and  2.  Broad,  extensive,  large,  capacious, 
instantly  comprehensible  the  state  of  mind  and  its  origin.  Comprehensively  (kom-pr e-hen 'siv-li),  adv,  In 
H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics.  § 94.  a comprehensive  mai 
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0™ can  th<5  Small6St  P0SsiWe 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxv.  11.  ^compass  tor  stowage. 

so  comprehensive,  and  so  catholic  a grace  is  comPresSGd  (kom-prest'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  com- 


An  actual,  bodily,  comprehensible  place  of  torment. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiv.  2. 


ft.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 94. 

comprehensibleness  (kom-pre-hon'si-bl-nes), 
n.  _ [<  comprehensible  + -ness.]  ‘ Capability  of 
being  understood ; comprehensibility. 

Which  facility  and  comprehensibleness  must  needs  im- 
prove the  usefulness  of  these  expositions. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Chinches. 

comprehensibly  (kom-pre-hen'si-bli),  adv.  In 
a comprehensible  manner;  conceivably, 
comprehension  (kom-pre-hen'shon),  ».  [=F. 
comprehension  = Sp.  comprension,  "comprehension 
= Pg.  comprehensao  = It.  comprensione,  < L.  com- 
prehensio(n-),  conpreliensio(n~),<.  comprehendere, 
pp.  comprehensus,  comprehend:  see  compre- 
hend.'] 1.  The  act  of  comprehending,  includ- 
ing, or  embracing ; a comprising ; inclusion. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a close  comprehension  of 
the  Hew;  in  the  New,  an  open  discovery  of  the  Old. 

Hooker. 

Was  it  less  easy  to  obtain,  or  at  least  to  ask  for,  their 
concurrence  in  a comprehension  or  toleration  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy?  Ilallam. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  comprehensive ; 
comprehensiveness.  [Rare.] 

The  affluence  and  comprehension  of  our  language  is  very 
illustriously  displayed  in  our  poetical  translations  of  an- 
cient writers ; a work  which  the  French  seem  to  relinquish 
in  despair,  and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  perform 
with  dexterity.  Johnson,  Dryden. 

3f.  That  which  comprehends  or  contains  with- 
in itself;  a summary;  an  epitome. 

Though  not  a catalogue  of  fundamentals,  yet  ...  a 
comprehension  of  them. 

ChiUingworth,  Relig.  of  Protestant  Church,  i.  4. 

4.  Capacity  of  the  mind  to  understand ; power 
of  the  understanding  to  receive  and  contain 
ideas ; ability  to  know. 

How  much  soever  any  truths  may  seem  above  our  un- 
derstanding  and  comprehension. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  Sermons,  I.  xxxiv. 

5.  The  act  or  fact  of  understanding;  successful 
exercise  of  the  knowing  faculty;  grasp  of  the 
significance  or  particulars  of  anything:  as,  to 
he  quick  of  comprehension  ; the  distinct  compre- 
hension of  a term  or  of  a subject. 

Like  other  Englishmen  of  his  time,  he  [Landor]  had  no 
adequate  comprehension  of  men  and  things  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  64. 

6.  In  rhet.,  a trope  or  figure  by  which  the  name 
of  a whole  is  put  for  a part,  or  that  of  a part 
for  a whole,  or  a definite  number  for  an  indef- 
inite. Johnson. — 7.  In  logic , the  sum  of  all 
those  attributes  which  make  up  the  content  of 
a given  conception:  thus,  rational,  sensible, 
moral,  etc.,  form  the  comprehension  of  the  con- 
ception man : opposed  to  extension,  extent. 

Body,  in  its  comprehension,  takes  in  solidity  figure 
quantity,  mobility.  Watts,  Logic. 

The  Internal  Quantity  of  a notion,  its  Intension  or 
Comprehension,  is  made  up  of  those  different  attributes  of 
which  the  concept  is  the  conceived  sum ; that  is,  the  va- 
rious characters  connected  by  the  concept  itself  into  a 
single  whole  in  thought.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  viii. 
*=Syn.  4.  See  list  under  apprehension. 

comprehensive  (kom-pre-hen'siv),  a.  [=  F. 
comprehensif  = Sp.  comprensivo,  comprehensivo 
= Pg.  comprehensivo  = It.  comprensivo,  < LL. 
comprehensivus,  < L.  comprehensus,  pp.  of  com- 
prehendere, comprehend : sea  comprehend.]  1. 
Comprehending,  including,  or  embracing  much 
in  a comparatively  small  compass ; containing 
much  within  narrow  limits. 

I was  for  using  comprehensive  Names ; and  therefore 
these  three  Names  of  Atlantick,  Indian,  and  South  Seas  or 
Oceans  serve  me  for  the  whole  Ambit  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
and  what  else  1 have  occasion  to  speak  of. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.,  Pref. 

A most  comprehensive  prayer.  Is.  Taylor. 

More  specifically — 2.  Having  the  quality  of 
comprehending  or  including  a great  number 
of  particulars  or  a wide  extent,  as  of  space  or 
time ; of  large  scope ; capacious. 

To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man  who 
of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  soul. 

Dryden,  Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 


a comprehensive  manner,  (a)  s0  as  to  contain  much 
in  small  compass ; concisely. 

And  here  I shall  not  restrain  righteousness  to  the  par- 
ticular virtue  of  justice,  but  enlarge  it  according  to  the 
genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of  the  Proverbs,  in  which  the 
words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are  commonly  used  very 
comprehensively,  so  as  to  signify  all  religion  and  virtue. 

Tillotson,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

(b)  With  great  scope ; so  as  to  include  a wide  extent  or 
many  particulars. 

comprehensiveness  (kom-pre-hen'siv-nes),  n. 

1 . The  quality  of  being  comprehensive,  (a)  The 
quality  of  including  much  in  a narrow  compass. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of  legends  on 
ancient  coins.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals. 

(b)  The  quality  of  comprehending  or  embracing  a great 
many  particulars ; extensiveness  of  scope  or  range. 

2.  The  power  of  understanding,  comprehend- 
ing, or  taking  in ; especially,  greatness  of  intel- 
lectual range ; capaciousness  of  mind. 

For  Bacon  we  claim  the  decided  superiority  [over  Des- 
cartes] in  comprehensiveness  of  mind.  J.  D.  Morrell. 

comprehensorf  (kom-pre-hen'sor),  n.  [=  Sp. 

comprensor  = Pg.  comprehensor  = It.  compren- 
sore,  < ML.  comprehensor , < L.  comprehendere , 
pp.  comprehensus , comprehend:  see  compre- 
hend.'] One  who  comprehends  or  has  obtained 
possession,  as  of  knowledge. 

When  I shall  have  dispatched  this  weary  pilgrimage,  and 
from  a traveller  shall  come  to  be  a comprehensor,  then  fare- 
well faith,  and  welcome  vision. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satan’s  Fiery  Darts,  i. 

comprendt,  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  compre- 
hend. Chaucer. 

compresbytert  (kom-pres'bi-ter),  n.  [=  Sp. 

compresbitero,  < NL.  compresbyter,  < L.  com-,  to- 
gether, + LL.  presbyter,  presbyter.  Cf.  co-pres- 
byter.]  A fellow-presbyter. 

. Sain  t Hierome  was  rather  contente  to  joine  the  Latine  con- 
junctive with  the  Greke  woorde  and  call  it  compresbyter, 
than  to  chaunge  that  woorde  signifying  the  office  into  se- 
nior and  consenior,  signifying  but  the  age.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cyprian  in  many  places, . . . speaking  of  presbyters,  calls 
them  lus  compresbyters,  as  if  he  deemed  himself  no  other 
whereas  by  the  same  place  it  appears  he  was  a bishop. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng. , i. 

compresbyterialt  (kom-pres-bi-te'ri-al),  a.  [< 
compresbyter  4-  -ial.]  Possessed  in  common 
with  a presbyter. 

He  . . . lias  his  coequal  and  compresbyterial  power. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

compress  (kom-pres'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  compressus, 
pp.  of  comprimere,  comprimere,  ML.  also  compre- 
mere  (>  It.  comprimere  = Sp.  Pg.  comprimir  = 

Pr.  compremer  = P.  comprimer),  press  together 
(of.  LL.  ML.  freq.  compressare,  press,  compress, 
oppress),  < com-,  together,  + premere,  pp.  pres- 
sus,  press:  seepressi,  andef.  oppressed,  depress, 
express,  impress,  repress,  suppress.]  1.  To  press 
or  pack  together;  force  or  drive  into  a smaller 
compass  or  closer  relation ; condense. 

Can  infect  the  air,  as  well  as  move  it  or  compress  it. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  i.  2. 

Raised  her  head  with  lips  comprest. 

Tennyson,  The  Letters. 

The  air  in  a valley  is  more  compressed  than  that  on  the 
top  of  a mountain.  G.  Adams. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  compress  his  style ; for  the 
short,  sharp  sentences  are  the  perfection  of  brevity. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  61. 

2f.  To  embrace  sexually. 

Some  write  that  it  [Rhodes]  took  this  name  of  Rhoda,  a 
Nymph  of  the  Sea,  and  there  compressed  by  Apollo. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  71. 

+=  Syn.  1.  To  crowd,  squeeze, 
compress  (kom'pres),  n.  [<  P.  compresse  = Sp. 
compresa  = Pg.  It.  compressa,  < NL.  compressa,  a 
compress,  < L.  compressa,  fern,  of  compressus,  pp. 

of  comprimere,  compress:  see  compress,  v.]  1.  m uau-cocic,  etc. 

insurg.,  a soft  mass  formed  of  tow,  lint,  or  compressive  (kom-pres'iv),  a.  [=  F.  compres- 
soft  linen  cloth,  so  contrived  as  by  the  aid  of  a sif  = Sp.  compresivo  = Pg.  It.  compressivo;  as 
bandage  to  make  due  pressure  on  any  part.—  compress  + -ive.]  Having  power  to  compress ; 

"'Vd^opcithic  practice,  a wet  cloth,  applied  tending  to  compress, 
to  the  surface  of  a diseased  part,  and  covered  compressor  (kom-pres'or),  n.  [<  L.  compressor , 
With  a layer  or  bandage  of  dry  cloth  or  oiled  < comprimere,  pp.  compressus,  compress : see 
cloth.  3.  An  apparatus  m which  hales  of  cot-  compress,  v.]  One  who  or  that  which  compresses. 


press,  v.]  Pressed  into  narrow  compass ; con- 
densed; especially,  flattened  laterally  or  length- 
wise ; having  the  two  opposite  sides  flattened  or 
plane.  Specifically  — (a)  In  zoiil. : (1)  Pressed  together 
from  side  to  side,  and  therefore  narrower  than  high  : as 
the  compressed  body  of  a fish ; a compressed  bill  of  a bird  • 
opposed  to  depressed.  (2)  Folded  together,  as  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  tail  of  some  birds.  Also  called  complicate  or 
folded,  (b)  In  bot.,  flattened  laterally,  in  distinction  from 
obcompressed,  that  is,  flattened  anteroposteriorly.— Com- 
pressed air,  air  compressed  by  mechanical  force  into  a 
state  of  more  or  less  increased  density.  The  power  ob- 
tained from  the  expansion  of  greatly  compressed  air  in  a 
cylinder  on  being  set  free  is  used  in  many  applications  as 
a substitute  for  that  of  steam  or  other  force,  as  in  operat- 
ing drills,  and  in  specially  constructed  engines.  Air  is  com- 
pressed also  for  other  purposes,  as  in  a subaqueous  caisson 
for  expelling  the  water  and  for  keeping  up  an  atmospheric 
equilibrium.  See  compressor  (d).— Compressed-air  bath 
See  batht. — Compressed-air  engine,  in  mech. , an  engine 
driven  by  the  elastic  force  of  compressed  air.  Its  construc- 
tion is  usually  like  that  of  a steam-engine,  the  force  of  the 
expanding  air  being  exerted  against  a piston  in  the  cylinder. 
— Compressed  glass.  See  glass. — Compressed  har- 
mony. See  close  harmony,  under  harmony. — Com- 
pressed score,  in  music,  a score  in  which  more  than  one 
voice-part  is  written  on  a single,  staff  : especially  used  of 
four-part  harmony  written  upon  two  staffs.  Also  called 
Short  score.—  Compressed  type,  a variety  of  printing- 
type  in  which  the  letters  are  slightly  condensed  laterally 
or  elongated  vertically. 

compressibility  (kom-pres-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [= 

P . compressibility  = Sp.  compresib'ilidad  = Pg. 
compressibilidade  = It.  compressibilitd : see  com- 
pressible and  -bility.]  The  property  of  yielding 
to  pressure;  the  property  of  being  capable  of 
compression  into  a smaller  space  or  compass : 
as,  the  compressibility  of  fluids.  When  a body  is 
compressed  into  a smaller  bulk  its  particles  are  brought 
into  closer  contact,  while  the  quantity  of  matter  remains 
the  same.  All  bodies  are  compressible  to  a greater  or  less 
degree,  gases  being  much  more  so  than  liquids  or  solids 
because  of  the  greater  distance  between  their  particles. 
Thus  air  has  been  reduced  by  a pressure  of  3,600  atmo- 
spheres to  less  than  of  its  bulk  at  one  atmosphere. 
The  loss  of  volume  of  waterunder  similar  pressure  would 
probably  not  exceed  16%. 

The  great  compressibility,  if  I may  so  speak,  of  the  air. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  607. 

Compressibility,  implying  the  closer  approach  of  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  body,  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question,  unless  empty  space  exists  between  these  parti- 
C^es-  J.  Finke,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  3. 

compressible  (kom-pres'i-bl),  a.  [=  P.  com- 
pressible = Sp.  compresible  = Pg.  compressivel  — 
It.  compressibile,  < L.  as  if  * compressibilis,  < 
compressus,  pp.  of  comprimere,  compress : see 
compress,  v.]  Capable  of  being  forced  or  com- 
pressed into  a smaller  space  or  narrower  com- 
pass; yielding  to  pressure;  condensable:  as, 
gases  are  compressible. 

compressibleness  (kom-pres'i-bl-nes),  n.  Com- 
pressibility ; the  quality  of  being  compressible, 
compressicaudate  (kom-pres-i-ka'dat),  a.  [< 
L.  compressus,  pp.,  compressed,  + cauda,  tail, 
+ -afel.  See  compress  and  caudate.]  In  zodl., 
^having  the  tail  compressed, 
compression  (kqm-presh'on),  n.  [=  P.  com- 
pression — Pr.  compressio  n Sp.  compresicn  = 
Pg.  compressao  = It.  compressions,  < L.  com- 
pression-), compression-),  < comprimere,  pp. 
compressus,  compress:  see  compress,  «.]  The 
act  of  compressing,  or  the  state  of  being  com- 
pressed ; a condition  of  being  pressed  into  in- 
creased density  or  closeness : used  in  both  liter- 
al and  figurative  senses. 

They  who  can  form  parallels,  discover  consequences,  and 
multiply  conclusions,  are  best  pleased  with  involution  of 
argument  and  compression  of  thought.  Idler,  No.  70. 

Compression  [in  a steam-engine]  is  confinement  of  steam 
by  closing  the  exhaust  opening  before  the  return  stroke 
is  ended,  thus  causing  a rise  in  pressure  and  assisting  to 
stop  the  motion  of  the  reciprocating  parts. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  56. 
Compression  casting.  See  casting. — Compression  of 
the  earth,  the  excess  of  the  equatorial  over  the  polar  di- 
ameter of  the  earth  divided  by  half  their  sum.  It  is  equal 
to  1-293— Syn.  Compression,  Condensation.  Compression 
is  primarily  the  reductive  action  of  any  force  on  a body, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent ; while  condensation  is 
primarily  the  reduction  in  bulk,  which  is  the  effect  of 
compression,  though  it  may  also  be  brought  about  by 
other  means. 

compression-cock  (kom-presh'on-kok),  n.  In 
pipe-fittings,  a cock  that  opens  or  closes  by  a 
plug  having  a threaded  stem  operated  by  a 
cross-handle:  as,  a compression  sill-cock,  com- 
pression ball-cock,  etc. 


compressor 

specifically — (a)  In  surg.,  an  instrument  used  for  com- 
pressing some  part  of  the  body,  for  which  it  is  adapted  in 
form.  (6)  An  attachment  to  a microscope,  used  for  com- 
pressing objects  in  order  to  render  possible  a more  com- 
plete examination  of  them.  Also  compressorium.  (c)  In 
gun.,  a mechanism  for  holding  a gun-carriage  to  its  slide 
or  platform  during  recoil,  (d)  A machine,  usually  driven 
by  steam,  by  which  air  is  compressed  into  a receiver  so 
that  its  expansion  may  be  utilized  as  a source  of  power  at 
some  distance,  and  usually  at  some  place  where  an  ordi- 
nary steam-engine  could  not  be  conveniently  used,  as  deep 
in  a mine,  (e)  Naut.,  a curved  lever,  worked  by  a small 
tackle  just  below  the  deck,  for  checking  the  chain  cable 
when  it  is  running  out.  (/)  [NL. ; pi.  cornpressores  (kom- 
pre-so'rez).]  In  anat .,  a name  of  several  muscles  which 
press  together  the  parts  on  which  they  act,  or  press  upon 
them:  as,  the  compressor  naris,  a muscle  which  com- 
presses and  closes  or  tends  to  close  the  nostrils ; the  com- 
pressor urethrae , etc.— Aortic  compressor.  See  aortic. 
— Compressor  oculi  (compressor  of  the  eye),  the  choa- 
noideus  or  choanoid  muscle  of  the  eyeball  of  most  mam- 
mals, but  not  found  in  man. — Compressor  prostatas 
(compressor  of  the  prostate),  a muscle  which  compresses 
the  prostate  gland.  — Compressor  sacculi  laryngis 
(compressor  of  the  sac  of  the  larynx).  Same  as  aryteno- 
epiglottideus.— Compressor  urethrae  (compressor  of  the 
urethra),  a muscle  which  compresses  the  urethra,  facilitat- 
ing the  complete  discharge  of  urine. — Hydraulic  com- 
pressor. See  hydraulic.—  Parallel  compressor,  a de- 
vice for  holding  or  compressing  objects  on  the  stand  of  a 
microscope.  It  consists  of  two  plates  of  metal  joined  by 
hinged  rods  so  as  always  to  maintain  a parallel  position 
with  reference  to  each  other,  and  moved  toward  or  away 
from  each  other  by  a screw.— Reversible  compres- 
sor, a microscope-slide  fitted  with  a compressor  which 
can  be  inverted  to  permit  examination  of  either  side  of 
an  object. 

compressorium  (kom-pre-so'ri-um),  n. ; pi. 

compressoria  (-a).  [NL.,  < L.  compressor : see 

compressor .]  Same  as  compressor  (6). 
compressure  (kom-presli'ur),  n.  [<  compress  + 
w ure , after  pressure.]  The  act  of  one  body  press- 
ing against  or  upon  another,  or  the  force  with 
which  it  presses ; pressure.  [Rare.] 

We  tried  whether  heat  would,  notwithstanding  so  for- 
cible a compressure,  dilate  it.  Boyle , Spring  of  the  Air. 

compriestt  (kom-prest'),  n.  [<  com-  + priest. 
Cf.  compresbyter.]  A fellow-priest. 

What  will  he  then  praise  them  for?  not  for  anything 
doing,  but  for  deferring  to  do,  for  deferring  to  chastise 
his  lewd  and  insolent  compriests. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

comprintt  (kom-print'),  v.  t.  [<  com - + print .] 
To  share  in  printing:  used  iu  the  seventeenth 
century  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  being  entitled  to  share  with  the 
King’s  Printer  and  Stationers’  Company  in 
printing  privileged  books.  N.  E.  D. 
comprisal  (kom-pri'zal),  «.  [<  comprise  + -«?.] 
The  act  or  fact  of  comprising  or  comprehend- 
ing ; inclusion.  [Rare.] 

Slandering  is  a complication,  a comprisal  and  sum  of 
all  wickedness.  Barrow , Works,  I.  xviii. 

comprise  (kom-priz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  com- 
prised, ppr ."comprising.  [<  OP.  compris,  com- 
prins,  F.  compris  (=  Sp.  It.  comprenso  = Pg. 
comprehenso,  < L . comprensus),  pp.  of  compren- 
dre,  < L.  comprehendere,  contr.  comprendere, 
pp.  comprehensus,  comprensus,  comprehend : see 
comprehend.  Cf.  apprise1,  reprise,  surprise.]  1. 
To  comprehend;  contain;  include;  embrace: 
as,  the  German  empire  comprises  a number  of 
separate  states. 

Necessity  of  shortness  causeth  men  to  cut  off  imperti- 
nent discourses,  and  to  comprise  much  matter  in  few 
words.  Hooker , Eecles.  Polity,  v.  § 32. 

Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katherine  here  with  us : 

She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris’d 
Within  the  fore  rank  of  our  articles. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

That  state  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
mind  conceived,  may  comprise  an  infinite  variety  of  pur- 
suits and  occupations. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  4. 

2f.  To  press  together;  gather  into  a small  com- 
pass; compress. 

Soone  her  garments  loose 
TJpgath’ring,  in  her  bosome  she  compriz'd 
Well  as  she  might,  and  to  the  Goddesse  rose. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  19. 
=Syn.  1.  To  embrace,  embody,  inclose,  encircle, 
comprobatet  (kom'pro-bat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  com- 
probatus , pp.  of  comprobar  e , conprobare  (>  It. 
comprovare  = Sp.  comprobar  = Pg.  comprovar ), 
approve,  agree,  concur,  < com-,  together,  4* 
probare,  prove : see  prove.']  To  agree  or  con- 
cur in  testimony. 

That  sentence  . . . doo  comprobate  with  holy  Scripture 
that  God  is  the  fountain  of  sapience. 

* Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  22. 

comprobatipnt  (kom-pro-ba'shon),  n.  [==  Sp. 
comprobacion  = Pg.  comprovaqao  = It.  compro- 
bazione , < L.  comprobatio{n-),  < comprobar e , con- 
cur: see  comprobate.]  1.  Joint  attestation  or 
proof ; concurrent  testimony. 

Comprobation  from  the  mouths  of  at  least  two  witnesses. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
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2.  Joint  approval ; approbation;  concurrence. 

To  whom  the  Earl  of  Pembrooke  imbosomes  the  whole 
design,  and  presses  his  comprobation  in  it. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Rich.  III.,  p.  59. 

compromise  (kom'pro-miz),  n.  [=  D.  Dan. 

kompromis  (=  G.  compromiss  = Sw.  kompromiss , 
< ML.),  < F.  compromis  = Pr.  compromis  = Sp. 
compromiso  = Pg.  compromisso  = It.  compro- 
messo , < ML.  LL.  compromissum,  a compromise, 
orig.  a mutual  promise  to  refer  to  arbitration, 
prop.  neut.  of  L.  compromissus , pp.  of  compro - 
mittere,  make  a mutual  promise  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  an  arbiter : see  compromit,  and  cf . 
promise,  n.]  1 . In  civil  law,  a mutual  promise  or 
contract  of  two  parties  in  controversy  to  refer 
their  differences  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 

The  parties  are  persuaded  by  friends  or  by  their  lawyers 
to  put  the  matter  in  compromise. 

E.  Knight,  Tryall  of  Truth  (1580),  fol.  30. 

2.  A settlement  of  differences  by  mutual  con- 
cessions ; an  agreement  or  compact  adopted  as 
the  means  of  superseding  an  undetermined  con- 
troversy ; a bargain  or  arrangement  involving 
mutual  concessions;  figuratively,  a combina- 
tion of  two  rival  systems,  principles,  etc.,  in 
which  a part  of  each  is  sacrificed  to  make  the 
combination  possible. 

0 inglorious  league ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land, 

Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise, 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce, 

To  arms  invasive?  Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1. 

All  government  . . . is  founded  on  compromise  and  bar- 
ter. Burke,  Works,  II.  169. 

It  cannot  he  too  emphatically  asserted  that  this  policy 
of  compromise,  alike  in  institutions,  in  actions,  and  in 
beliefs,  which  especially  characterizes  English  life,  is  a 
policy  essential  to  a society  going  through  the  transitions 
caused  by  continued  growth  and  development. 

II.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  396. 

3.  That  which  results  from,  or  is  founded  on, 
such  an  agreement  or  settlement,  as  a specific 
arrangement,  a course  of  conduct,  or  an  insti- 
tution ; a medium  between  two  rival  courses, 
plans,  etc. : as,  his  conduct  was  a compromise 
between  his  pride  and  his  poverty. 


Compsothlypis 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a compromise ; agree  by 
concession ; come  to  terms, 
compromiser  (kom'pro-ml-zer),  n.  One  who 
compromises ; one  given  to  compromising. 

But  for  the  honest,  vacillating  minds,  . . . the  timid 
compromisers  who  are  always  trying  to  curve  the  straight 
lines  and  round  the  sharp  angles  of  eternal  law,  the  con- 
tinual debate  of  these  living  questions  is  the  one  offered 
means  of  grace.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  81. 

compromise-wheel  (kom'pro-nnz-hwel),  n.  A 
car-wheel  having  a broad  tread  to  adapt  it  to 
tracks  of  slightly  different  gage, 
compromissorialt  (kom//pro-mi-s6,ri-al),  a.  [< 
*compromissory  (=  F.  compromissoire  = Pg.  com- 
promissorio,  < ML.  compromissum,  a compro- 
mise; of.  piromissory)  + -ial.]  Relating  to  a 
compromise.  Bailey. 

compromit  (kom-pro-mit'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
compromitted,  ppr.  compromitting.  [<  late  ME. 
compromytte  = F.  compromettre  = Sp.  compro- 
meter  = Pg.  comprometter  = It.  compromettere, 

< L.  compromittere,  conpromittere,  make  a mu- 
tual promise  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  an 
arbiter,  LL.  also  promise  at  the  same  time, 

< com-,  together,  + promittcre,  promise:  see 
promise,  v.,  and  compromise.]  If.  To  pledge; 
engage;  bind. 

Compromyttynge  them  selfes  ...  to  abyde  and  per- 
forme  all  suche  sentence  and  awarde  as  shulde  by  hym  be 
gyuen.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  put  to  hazard  by  some  act  or  measure ; 
endanger;  prejudice;  compromise.  [Obsoles- 
cent, the  form  compromise  being  now  generally 
used.] 

The  ratification  of  the  late  treaty  could  not  have  com- 
promitted  our  peace.  Henry  Clay. 

compromitment  (kom-pro-mit ' meut),  n.  [< 
compromit  + -ment.]  The  act  of  pledging  or 
compromising  one’s  self ; the  state  of  being  so 
pledged  or  compromised.  [Rare.] 

John  Randolph  was  a frequent  correspondent  of  Mon- 
roe. He  urges  him  to  come  back  from  England ; he  guards 
him  against  compromitment  to  men  in  whom  he  cannot 
wholly  confide.  IK  C.  Gilman,  Monroe,  p.  33. 


Almost  all  people  descend  to  meet.  All  association  comprovincial  (kom-pro-vin'shal),  a.  and  n. 

[=  F.  Sp.  comprovincial,  { ML.  comprovincialis, 
< L.  com-,  together,  + provincia,  province.]  I. 
a.  Belonging  to  or  contained  in  the  same  prov- 
ince ; provincially  connected  or  related. 

Six  Islands,  comprovinciall 
In  auncient  times  unto  great  Britainee. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  32. 


must  be  a compromise,  and,  what  is  worst,  the  very  fiower 
and  aroma  of  the  flower  of  each  of  the  beautiful  natures 
disappears  as  they  approach  each  other. 

Emerson,  Friendship. 


4.  A thing  partaking  of  and  blending  the  quali 
ties,  forms,  or  uses  of  two  other  and  different 
things:  as,  a mule  is  a compromise  between  a 
\ horse  and  an  ass;  a sofa  is  a compromise  be- 
tween a chair  and  a bed.  [Colloq.]—  Compro- 
mise Act,  a United  States  statute  of  1833  (4  Stat.,  629),  so 
called  because  containing  a basis  of  agreement  between 
the  opposing  parties  in  Congress  concerning  import  duties. 

It  provided  for  the  reduction  of  all  such  duties  above  20 
per  cent,  by  taking  off  one  tenth  of  the  excess  every  two 
years  until  1842,  when  the  whole  excess  was  to  cease. — 

Compromise  Of  1850,  an  agreement  embodied  in  acts 
of  Congress  whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  the  slave-trade 
was  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  California 

was  admitted  as  a free  State,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ,,  „ , 

a more  stringent  fugitive-slave  law  was  established,  and  Compsognatlia  (komp-SOg  na-tha),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  organized  neut.  pi.  of  COmpsognatllUS,  adj.:  see  Compsogna 
with  no  restriction  as  to  slavery.  — Crittenden  com-  thus.]  A subordinal  term  established  for  the 


A bishop  could  not  be  tried  by  a metropolitan  without 
the  presence  of  his  comprovincial  bishops. 

Quoted  in  R.  W.  Dixon’s  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix.,  note. 

ii.  n.  One  belonging  to  the  same  province  or 
archiepiscopal  jurisdiction. 

When  the  people  is  urgent  for  the  speedy  institution  of 
a bishop,  if  any  of  the  comprovincials  be  wanting,  he  must 
be  certified  by  the  primate  . . . “that  the  multitude  re- 
quire a pastor.”  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  186, 


promise,  an  arrangement  proposed  in  1860  by  Senator 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  in  order  to  avert  civil  war.  Its 
leading  terms  were  that  slavery  should  be  permanently  for- 
bidden in  territories  north  of  lat.  36°  30'  N.,  and  perma- 
nently recognized  in  territories  south  of  that  line.—  Mis- 
souri compromise,  an  agreement  embodied  in  a clause 


reception  of  dinosaurian  reptiles  of  the  genus 
Compsognathus.  Not  in  use. 
compsognathid  (komp-sog'na-thid),  n.  A dino- 
saurian reptile  of  the  family*  Compsognatliidce. 
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of  the  act  of  Congress  admitting  Missouri  as  one  of  the  LompSOgnatHlClJB  (KOmp-SOg-natil  l-Cle),  Tl.  pi- 

‘ “ [NL.,  < Compsognathus  + -idee.]  A family  of 

ornithopod  dinosaurian  reptiles,  typified  by  the 
genus  Compsognathus,  having  the  anterior  ver- 
tebrae opisthoccelian,  the  isehia  with  a long 
median  symphysis,  and  tridactyl  fore  and  hind 
limbs. 

compsognathous  (komp-sog'na-thus),  a.  [< 
NL.  compsognathus,  adj.:  see  Compsognathus, 


United  States,  March  6th,  1820  (3  Stat.,  548,  c.  22,  § 8),  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by 
France,  known  as  Louisiana,  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude, 
excepting  Missouri,  slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited. 
Upon  this  concession  by  the  proslavery  party  in  Congress, 
Missouri  was  admitted  as  a slave  State.  Its  repeal  in  1854, 
in  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  (10  Stat.,  289,  c.  59, 
§ 32),  led  to  disturbances  of  considerable  historical  im- 
portance in  Kansas. 

compromise  (kom'pro-miz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
compromised,  ppr.  compromising.  [<  compro- 
mise, n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  adjust  or  compound 


j.'i xj.  vuinjjauy nwuvub,  au  _ 

and  cf.  Compsognatlia.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
„.j  j..  jl  . ing  tlie  characters  of  the  Compsognatlia. 

by  a compromise ; settle  or  reconcile  by  mutual  Compsognatnus  (komp-sog  na-thus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  KOfnpSg,  elegant,  + yvadog , .law.]  A genus 


concessions. 

The  controversy  may  easily  be  compromised. 

Fuller,  General  Worthies,  vi. 

2f.  To  bind  by  bargain  or  agreement ; mutual- 
ly pledge. 

Laban  and  himself  were  compromis'd. 

That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak’d  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob’s  hire.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

3.  To  expose  to  risk  or  hazard,  or  to  serious 
consequences,  as  of  suspicion  or  scandal,  by 
some  act  or  declaration ; prejudice ; endanger 
the  reputation  or  the  interests  of:  often  used 
reflexively:  as,  he  compromised  himself  by  his 


of  extinct  reptiles,  of  the  suborder  Theropoda , 
order  Dinosauria , from  the  Solenhofen  slates 
of  Bavaria,  remarkable  as  being  the  most 
bird-like  reptiles  known.  It  differs  from  the  genera 
of  Dinosauria  proper  in  the  great  length  of  the  cervical 
vertebrie  and  in  the  shortness  of  the  femur,  which  is  not 
so  long  as  the  tibia.  The  astragalus  was  adjunct  with 
the  tibia.  The  animal  had  a light  bird-like  head,  jaws 
with  numerous  teeth,  very  long  neck  and  hind  limbs, 
and  small  fore  limbs.  According  to  lluxley,  “ it  is  impos- 
sible ...  to  doubt  that  it  hopped  or  walked  in  an  erect 
or  semi-erect  position,  after  the  manner  of  a bird,  to  which 
its  long  neck,  slight  head,  and  small  anterior  limbs  must 

7 have  given  it  an  extraordinary  resemblance.” 

rash  statements.  [A  recent  meaning,  for  which  Compspthlypis  (komp-soth'li-pis),  n.  [NL.  (J. 
compromit  was  formerly  used.]  Cabanis,  1850),  < Gr.  KOfitpdg,  elegant,  + Qhvmg, 

To  pardon  all  who  had  been  compromised  in  the  late  a proper  name.]  The  proper  name  of  the  genua 
disturbances.  Motley,  of  birds  commonly  called  Parula  (which  see)- 


Compsothlypis 

The  common  blue  yellow-back  warbler  ot  the  United 
.States,  C.  americana,  is  the  type ; there  are  several  other 
species. 

Compsus  (komp'sus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  tco/iipd?.]  A 
genus  of  rkynchophorou^  Coleoptera  or  beetles, 
belonging  to  the  family  Otiorhynchidce.  They  have 
the  mesosternal  pieces  diagonally  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts ; a mentum  ot  moderate  size  and  not  retracted  ■ 
a thorax  without  ocular  lobes  and  not  fimbriate  behind 
the  eyes ; genre  emarginate  behind  the  mandibles ; the 
rostrum  short ; the  tenth  elytral  stria  confluent  with  the 
ninth ; the  claws  not  connate ; the  articular  surface  of  the 
hind  tibire  cavernous  and  scaly;  and  the  antennal  scape 
passing  the  eyes.  The  species  are  densely  scaly,  above 
middle  size,  and  inhabit  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
particularly  South  America. 

COmptH,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
count i. 

compt2f  (kompt),  a.  [=  Olt.  compto,  < L.  comp- 
tus,  comtus,  adorned,  elegant,  pp.  of  comere, 
take  care  of,  bring  together,  < co-,  together, 
+ emere,  buy,  orig.  take:  see  emption.  Cf. 
prompt .]  Neat;  spruce. 

A compt,  accomplished  prince.  Vicars,  .Eneid. 

comptable  (koun'ta-bl;  F.  pron.  k6n-tabl'),  n. 
[F. : see  countable .]  In  French-Canadian  law, 
one  who  has  been  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  money  or  the  administration  of  the 
property  of  another,  and  is  accountable  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  trust, 
comptant  (koun'tant;  F.  pron.  koh-toh'),  n. 


1157 

Before  calamity  she  is  a tigress ; she  rends  her  woes, 
shivers  them  in  compulsed  abhorrence. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxiii. 

compulsion  (kom-pul'shoii),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  com- 
pulsion = Pg.  compulsdoj  < LL.  compulsio(n-),  < 
L.  compellare,  pp.  compulsus : see  compel .]  1. 
The  application  (to  a person)  of  superior  force, 
physical  or  moral,  overpowering  or  overruling 
hi 8 preferences ; the  force  applied ; constraint, 
physical  or  moral. — 2.  In  psychol .,  an  irresist- 
ible impulse  to  perform  some  act  contrary  to 
the  prompting  of  the  will. 

Wherever  thought  is  wholly  wanting,  or  the  power  to 
act  or  forbear  according  to  the  direction  of  thought,  there 
necessity  takes  place.  This,  in  an  agent  capable  of  voli- 
tion, when  the  beginning  or  continuation  of  any  action  is 
contrary  to  the  preference  of  his  mind,  is  called  compul- 
sion; when  the  hindering  or  stopping  any  action  is  con- 
trary to  his  volition,  it  is  called  restraint. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxi.  13. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  laws  made  by  Liberals 
are  so  greatly  increasing  the  compulsions  and  restraints 
exercised  over  citizens,  that  among  Conservatives  who  suf- 
fer from  this  aggressiveness  there  is  growing  up  a tenden- 
cy to  resist  it.  II.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  17. 

Actual  compulsion,  in  law,  the  illegal  exercise  of  force, 
by  some  person,  compelling  the  commission  of  an  act  in 
question.- Legal  compulsion,  that  compulsion  which 
husband  is  presumed  by  law  to  exercise  over  his  wife 
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compurgatory 

compunctedt  (kom-pungk'ted),  a.  [<  ctmpuncK 
+ -ed2.]  Feeling  compunction.  Foxe. 
compunction  (kgm-pungk'shon),  n.  [=  P 
componction  = Sp.  compunction  = Pg.  compuncqSi 
= It.  compunzione,  < LL.  compunctio(n-),  < L. 
compungere,  pp.  compunctus,  prick,  sting:  see 
compunct.]  If.  Aprieking;  stimulation;  irri- 
tation. 

This  is  that  acid  and  piercing  spirit  which  with  such  ac- 
tivity  and  compunction  invadeth  the  brains  and  nostrils. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 
2.  The  stinging  or  pricking  of  the  conscience; 
uneasiness  caused  by  tenderness  of  conscience 
or  feelings;  regret,  as  for  wrong-doing  or  for 
giving  pain  to  another;  contrition;  remorse. 

He  acknowledged  his  disloyalty  to  the  king  with  ex- 
pressions of  great  compunction.  Clarendon. 

It  is  a work  of  much  less  difficulty  to  make  a good 
Christian  of  a professed  heathen,  than  to  bring  an  ill 
Christian,  who  now  lives  like  an  heathen,  to  a feeling  sense 
of  his  sins,  and  to  any  degree  of  true  remorse  and  com- 
punction of  heart  for  them. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xviL 
Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away, 

The  sinner’s  safety  is  his  pain. 

Crabbe,  Hall  of  Justice. 

=Syn.  2.  Regret,  Remorse,  etc.  See  penitence. 


money;  cash;  specie. 

compter1!,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  counter 1. 

Shak. 

compter2  (koun'ter)  n.  See  counter^. 

cablet  (Wtiil),  a.  £ d^ulword  compulsive  (kpm-pul'siv),  a.  Li Zo^Zf 


» uiuuuuu  u presumea  Dy  law  to  exercise  over  his  wife,  =Syn.  2.  Regret,  Remorse  etc  See  venitenee 
when,  in  his  presence  and  by  his  command,  she  commits  comtmnctionlpuu  ikom  TmTurVatuvn  loot  n rr 
any  criminal  act  less  than  an  act  of  treason,  robbery,  mur-  ^tuPUnCTlOIUeSS  ! Kom-pimgk  shon-les),  a.  [< 
der,  or  other  heinous  crime ; marital  coercion.  = Syn.  Co-  compunction  -t-  -less.  J IN  ot  reeling  compunction ; 
— n — *-—•-*  — ‘ ^devoid  of  regret  or  remorse. 
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[F.,  orig.  ppr.  of  compter:  see  count1.']  Ready  etc>  ^devoid  of  regret  or  remorse, 

money;  cash;  specie.  1 compulsitor  (kom-pul'si-tor),  n.  [Cf.  compul-  compunctioust  (kom-pungk'shus) 
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satory.]  In  Scots  laic , compulsion. 

Duplication  against  an  heir  who  refused  without  judicial 
compulsitor  to  pay  a legacy  bequeathed  per  damnationem. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  686. 


appar.  for  *comptable,  var.  of  countable , in  a1 
peculiar  sense.]  Sensitive;  susceptible. 

I am  very  comptible,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  6. 


= Sp.  compulsivOj  < L.  compulsus , pp.  of  com- 


punction + -ows.]  Causing  compunction ; prick- 
ing the  conscience ; causing  misgiving,  regret, 
or  remorse. 

Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 


Neatly.  Sherwood . 


comptlyt  (kompt'li),  adv. 

Cointement : quaintly,  comptly , finely,  sprucely. 

Cotgrave. 

Much  knowledge  in  so  small  roome  comptly  plac’t. 

Pref.  verses  to  W.  Wood's  New  Eng.  Pro  'sp.  N.  E.  D. 

cornptnesst  (kompt'nes),  n.  Neatness ; spruce- 
ness. 

Cointise : quaintneBs,  comptnes,  neatnes,  trimnes. 

Cotgrave. 

comptoir  (F . pron.  kon-twor*),  n.  [F .f(.  compter f 
count.]  1.  A commercial  agency ; a factory. 

Tellicherry,  the  only  settlement  belonging  to  the 
English  East  India  Company  on  this  coast  . . . the  other 
places  being  only  comptoirs  by  permission  of  Hyder  Ally. 

Parsons,  Travels,  p.  227.  N.  E.  D. 

2.  A cashier’s  desk. 

Cornptonia  (komp-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Henry  Compton  (1632-1713),  Bishop  of 
London  and  a patron  of  botany.]  1.  In  bot.. 
a genus  of  shrubs  of  the  family  Myricacese , 


pellere,  compel  : nee  compel,  compulse.]  Exer-  compunctiously  (kom-pungk'shus-li),  adv . 

mpul-  With  compunction. 


and  sometimes  included  in  Myrica.  The  only 

„ - - ■ - J " 'ie  United  *state  of  being  compulsory. 
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species,  C.  peregrina,  is  the  sweet-fern  of  the  united 
States,  a low  Bhrub  with  highly  aromatic  pinnatifld  leaves, 
it  is  said  to  be  tonic  and  astringent,  and  is  a domestic 
remedy  for  diarrhea. 

2.  In  zool.,  a genus  of  echinoderms.  J.  E. 
Gray,  1840. 

comptonite  (komp/ton-it),  n.  [^  (Earl)  Comp- 
ly1 J name  given  by  Brewster  to 

the  thomsonite  (a  mineral  of  the  zeolite  fam- 
ily) occurring  in  the  lavas  of  Monte  Somma, 
V esuvius. 

comptrolt,  r.  and  n.  An  old  spelling  of  control. 
comptroller  (kon-tro'ler),  n.  See  controller. 
comptrollership  (kon-troTer-ship),  n.  See  con- 
trollership. 

compulsative  (kom-pul'sa-tiv),  a.  [<  LL.  com- 
pulsatus,  pp.  of  compulsare,  press  or  strike  vio- 
lently, freq.  of  L.  compellere,  pp.  compulsus, 
drive  together,  compel : see  compel,  compulse.'] 
Compelling;  forcing;  constraining;  operating 
by  force.  Also  compulsatory.  [Rare.] 

To  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand, 

And  terms  compulsative,  those  'foresaid  lands. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

compulsatively  (kom-pul'sa-tiv-li),  adv.  By 
constraint  or  compulsion.  [Rare.] 
compulsatory  (kpm-pul'sa-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML. 
compulsatorius,  K LL.  compulsare : see  compul- 
sative.] Same  as  compulsative. 
compulse  (kom-puls'),  v.  t.  \ pret.  and  pp.  com- 
pulsed, ppr.  compulsing.  [=  F.  compulser  = Sp. 
Pg.  compulsar  = It.  compulsare,  < ML.  compul- 
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cising  compulsion ; tending  to  compel;  compul- 
sory. [Now  rare.] 

The  perswasive  power  in  man  to  win  others  to  goodnesse 
by  instruction  is  greater,  and  more  divine,  then  the  com- 
pulsive power  to  restraine  men  from  being  evill  by  terronr 
of  the  Law.  Milton,  On  I)ef.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

The  clergy  would  be  glad  to  recover  their  dues  by  a more 
short  and  compulsive  method.  Swift. 

compulsively  (kpm-pul'siv-li),  adv.  By  or 
under  compulsion ; by  force ; compulsorily. 
[Rare.] 

To  forbid  divorce  compulsively.  Milton,  Divorce. 

It  is  pre-eminently  as  a critic  that  we  feel  bound  to  re- 
consider his  [Sainte-Beuve’s]  claim  to  the  high  place  among 
the  classics  of  his  tongue,  which  the  general  voice  of  his 
countrymen  has  gradually  and  reluctantly,  but  compul- 
sively rather  than  impulsively,  assigned  to  him. 

Quarterly  Rev. 

compulsiveness  (kom-pul'siv-nes),  n.  Force ; 
compulsion. 

compulsorily  (kom-pul'so-ri-li),  adv.  In  a com- 
pulsory manner;  by  force  or  constraint. 

compulsoriness  (kom-pul'so-ri-nes),  n.  The 
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compulsory  (kom-pul'so-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  compulsorio  (cf.  F.'  compulsoire,  n.,  = It. 
compulsoria,  n.,  warrant,  compulsion),  < ML. 
compulsorius,  < LL.  compulsor,  one  who  drives 
or  compels,  < L.  compellere,  pp.  compulsus,  drive, 
compel:  see  compel,  compulse.]  I.  a.  1.  Ex- 
ercising compulsion;  tending  to  compel;  com- 
pelling; constraining:  as,  compulsory  author- 
ity ; to  take  compulsory  measures. 

That  the  other  apostles  were  ...  as  infallible  as  him- 
self  [St.  Peter],  is  no  reason  to  hinder  the  exercise  of  juris- 
diction or  any  compulsory  power  over  them. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  § 7. 

2.  Obligatory;  due  to  or  arising  from  compul- 
sion ; enforced  orenf  oroeable ; not  left  to  choice. 

This  kind  of  compulsory  saving,  however,  would  not 
have  caused  any  increase  of  capital,  unless  a part  of  the 
amount  had  been  saved  over  again,  voluntarily,  by  the 
master-  J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  i.  6. 

It  was  in  making  education  not  only  common  to  all,  but 
m some  sense  compulsory  on  all,  that  the  destiny  of  the 
free  republics  of  America  was  practically  settled. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  239. 

3.  Done  under  compulsion;  resulting  from 
compulsion. 

He  erreth  in  this,  to  think  that  actions  proceeding  from 
fear  are  properly  compulsory  actions. 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Against  Hobbes. 

n.  n.  That  which  has  the  power  of  compel- 
ling; constraining  authority.  [Rare.] 

There  is  no  power  of  the  sword  for  a compulsory. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  150. 
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sare,  compel  (chiefly  a law  term),  < L.  compul-  compunctt  (kom-pungkt'),  a.  [=It.  compunto, 
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sus,  pp.  of  compellere,  drive  together,  compel : 
see  compel,  and  cf.  appulse,  impulse,  repulse.] 
To  compel;  constrain;  force.  [Rare.] 

Many  parents  constrain  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
marry  where  they  love  not,  and  some  are  beaten  and  com- 
pulsed.  Latimer,  Works  (Parker  Soc.),  I.  170. 

I.  38 


< L.  compunctus,  pp.  of  compungere,  conpungere, 
prick,  sting,  < com-  (intensive)  + pungere,  prick, 
sting:  see  pungent.]  Feeling  compunction; 
conscience-stricken.  [Rare.] 

Contrite  and  compunct. 

Stow,  William  the  Conqueror,  an.  1086. 


compunction. 

compunctivet  (kom-pungk'tiv),  a.  [=  It.  com- 
puntivo;  as  compunct  + -ive.]  1.  Causingcom- 
punction,  regret,  or  remorse. 

Fill  my  memory,  as  a vessel  of  election,  with  remem- 
brances  and  notions  highly  compunctive. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  73. 
2.  Susceptible  of  remorse;  capable  of  repen- 
tance. 

Give  me  all  faith,  all  charity,  and  a spirit  highly  com- 
punctive. Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  v.  § 6. 

compupilt  (kom-pu ' pil),  n.  [<  com-  + pupil.] 
A fellow-pupil.  [Rare.] 

Donne  and  his  sometime  conn-pupil  in  Cambridge 
Samuel  Brook.  /.  Walton,  Donne. 

compurgation  (kom-per-ga'shon),  n.  [=  Sp. 
compurgacion,  < LL.  compurgatio{n-),  < L.  com- 
purgare,  pp.  compurgatus,  purge,  purify  com- 
pletely, < com-,  together,  + purgare,  cleanse, 
purify:  see  purge.]  1.  In  early  Eng.  and  eccl. 
law,  a mode  of  trial  in  which  the  accused  was 
vindicated  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  persons  to 
their  belief  in  his  innocence.  It  was  used 
in  some  civil  cascs  until  abolished  in  1833,  as 
it  had  been  in  the  canon  law  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  (see  compurgator). 

The  Assize  of  Clarendon,  in  1166,  with  its  apparatus  of 
an  accusing  jury  and  a trial  by  ordeal  is  thought  to  have 
mainly  done  away  in  the  Kings  Courts  with  compurga- 
tion as  a mode  of  trial  for  crime. 

Thayer,  Evidence  at  the  Common  Law,  p.  68. 
2.  In  general,  a vindication  of  one  accused. 

compurgator  (kom'per-ga-tor),  n.  [ML.,  < L. 

compurgare : see  compurgation.]  In  early  Eng. 
law,  a person,  usually  a kinsman  or  a fellow- 
member  in  a guild,  called  in  defense  of  a person 
on  trial.  The  compurgators  acted  in  the  character  rather 
of  jurymen  than  of  witnesses,  for  they  swore  to  their  be- 
lief, not  to  what  they  knew  ; that  is,  the  accused  making 
oath  of  his  innocence,  they  swore  that  they  believed  he 
was  speaking  the  truth.  The  number  of  compurgators 
required  by  law  was  regularly  twelve. 

Honour  and  duty 

Stand  my  compurgators.  Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  iii.  3. 

The  compurgators  of  our  oldest  iaiv  were  not  a Jury  in 
the  modern  sense,  but  they  were  one  of  the  elements  out 
of  which  the  Jury  arose. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  303. 

Trial  by  jury,  as  we  know  it  now,  was  not  one  of  the 
early  English  institutions.  . . . Tile  mode  of  settling 
disputed  questions  of  fact  was  at  first  by  means  of  com- 
purgators. Stilli,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  205. 

compurgatorial  (kom-per-ga-to'ri-al),  a.  [< 
compurgator  + -ial.]  Pertaining  to  or  intended 
for  compurgation. 

The  consuls  of  Avignon,  Nismes,  and  St.  Gilles  took 
their  compurgatorial  oath  to  his  fulfilment  of  all  these 
stipulations.  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  ix.  8. 

compurgatory  (kom-per'ga-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML. 
*compurgatorius,  < compurgator : see  compurga- 
tor.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a compurgator : as, 
a compurgatory  oath. 


compurgatory 

If  the  price  of  life  and  the  value  of  the  compurgatory 
oath  among  the  Welsh  were  exactly  what  they  were  among 
the  Saxons,  it  would  not  be  one  degree  less  certain  than 
it  is  that  the  wergild  of  the  Saxons  is  the  wergild  of  the 
Goth,  the  Frank,  and  the  Lombard. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 30. 

compursiont  (kom  - per ' shon),  n.  [<  com-  4- 
purse  + -ion : a humorous  formation.]  A purs- 
ing up  or  wrinkling  together.  [Rare.] 

With  the  help  of  some  wry  faces  and  compursions  of  the 
mouth.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  27. 

computability  (kom-pu-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  com- 
putable: see  - bility .]  The  quality  of  being 
computable. 

computable  (kom-pu'ta-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  compu- 
table = It.  computable,  < L.  computabilis,  < com- 
putare,  count:  see  compute,  v.,  count 1,  and  cf. 
countable.']  Capable  of  being  computed,  num- 
bered, or  reckoned. 

Not  easily  computable  by  arithmetic. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

computatet  (kom'pu-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  computa- 
tus,  pp.  of  computare,  compute : see  compute, 
v.]  Same  as  compute.  Cockeram. 

Computation  (kom-pu-ta'shon),  n.  [=F.  com- 
putation = Sp.  computacion  = Pg.  computagao 
— It.  computazione,  < L.  computatio{n-),  < compu- 
tare, pp.  computatus,  compute:  see  compute,  v.] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  method  of  computing, 
counting,  reckoning,  or  estimating;  calcula- 
tion: in  math.,  generally  restricted  to  long  and 
elaborate  numerical  calculations:  as,  the  com- 
putation of  an  eclipse. 

By  our  best  computation  we  were  then  in  the  51  de- 
grees of  latitude.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  149. 

By  true  computation  of  the  time. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  5. 
We  pass  for  women  of  fifty  : many  additional  years  are 
thrown  into  female  computations  of  this  nature. 

Addison,  Guardian. 

2.  A result  of  computing;  tlie  amount  com- 
puted or  reckoned. 

From  Novalaise  to  Venice  beganne  our  Computation  of 
miles,  which  is  generally  used.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  90. 

We  receive  from  him,  as  a monument  both  of  his  power 
and  learning,  the  then  reformed  computation  of  the  year. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  89. 
=Syn.  Calculation,  estimate,  account, 
computational  (kom-pii-ta'shon-al),  a.  [<  com- 
putation + *o2.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  computation. 

It  has  generally  been  under  the  bias  of  such  a formal 
computational  logic  that  psychologists,  and  especially  Eng- 
lish psychologists,  have  entered  upon  the  study  of  mind. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  78. 

computator  (kom'pu-ta-tor),  n.  [=  Pg.  com- 
putador  = It.  computatore,  \ L.  computator,  < 
computare,  pp.  computatus,  compute : see  com- 
pute.]  A computer;  a calculator.  Sterne. 
[Rare.] 

compute  (kom-put'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  computed, 
ppr.  computing.  [=  F.  computer  — Sp.  Pg.  com- 
putar  = It.  computare,  < L.  computare,  conputare, 
sum  up,  reckon,  compute,  < com-,  together,  4- 
putare,  cleanse,  trim,  prune,  clear  up,  settle,  ad- 
just, reckon,  count,  deem,  think,  suppose  (cf.  E. 
reckon  in  sense  of  ‘ suppose  ’),  < putus,  cleansed, 
clear,  orig.  pp.,  < V *pu,  purify,  cleanse,  > also 
purus,  pure : see  pute,pure.  FromL.  computare, 
through  OF.  and  ME.,  comes  E.  counts,  a doub- 
let of  compute:  see  count1.]  I.  trans.  To  de- 
termine by  calculation ; count ; reckon ; calcu- 
late : as,  to  compute  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth. 

Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  685. 
I could  demonstrate  every  pore 
Where  memory  lays  up  all  her  store ; 

And  to  an  inch  counpute  the  station 
’Twixt  judgment  and  imagination. 

Prior , Alma,  iii. 

=Syn.  Reckon,  Count,  etc.  See  calculate. 

±1.  intrans . To  reckon ; count. 

A purse  is  twenty-five  thousand  Medines  ; but  in  other 
parts  of  Turkey,  it  is  only  twenty  thousand  : And  where 
they  speak  of  great  sums,  they  always  compute  by  purses. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  175. 

computet  (kom-put'),  n.  [<  LL.  computus , a 
computation,  < L.  computare,  compute : see  com- 
pute and  count1,  n.~\  Computation. 

In  our  common  compute  he  hath  been  come  these  many 
years.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  46. 

The  time  of  this  Battell,  by  any  who  could  do  more  than 
guess,  is  not  set  down,  or  any  foundation  giv’nfrom  whence 
to  draw  a solid  compute.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

computer  (kom-pu'ter),  n.  One  who  com- 
putes; a reckoner;  a calculator;  specifically, 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  make  arithmetical 
calculations  for  mathematicians,  astronomers, 
geodesists,  etc.  Also  spelled  computor. 
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computistt  (kom-pu'tist),  n.  [<  compute  + -ist.] 
A computer.  ” Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  treasurer  was  a wise  man,  and  a strict  computist. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

computor,  n.  See  computer. 
comquat,  n.  See  Jcumquat. 
comrade  (kom'rad  or  -rad,  kum'rad  or  -rad),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  comerade,  camarade  (also  cama- 
rado,  camrado,  after  Sp.  Pg.),  < late  ME.  corne- 
red = MD.  camerade,  D.  kameraad  = G.  kamerad, 
also  kammerade,  kammerad,  camarad,  = Dan. 
kammerat  = Sw.  kamrat  (with  term,  after  It.), 

< E.  camerade,  now  camarade,  < It.  camerata  = 
Sp.  Pg.  camarada,  a company,  society,  a part- 
ner, comrade,  =F.  chambree,  a (military)  mess, 
a house  (audience) ; orig.  a collective  name  for 
those  lodging  in  the  same  chamber  or  tent,  < 
ML.  *camarata,  *camerata  (sc.  L.  societa{t-)s, 
company),  fern,  of  camaratus,  cameratus,  lit. 
chambered,  < L.  camara,  camera  (>  It.  camera 
— Sp.  camara  = Pg.  camara  = F.  cliambre ,•  > 
E.  chamber),  a chamber:  see  chamber,  and  cf. 
camerate.]  An  intimate  associate  in  occupation 
or  friendship  ; a close  companion;  a fellow;  a 
mate. 

Where  is  his  son, 

The  nimble-footed  madcap,  prince  of  Wales, 

And  his  comrades,  that  daff’d  the  world  aside, 

And  hid  it  pass  ? Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

To  be  a comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Thus  he  moved  the  Prince 
To  laughter  and  his  comrades  to  applause. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

Women  are  meant  neither  to  be  men’s  guides  nor  their 
playthings,  hut  their  comrades,  their  fellows  and  their 
equals,  so  far  as  Nature  puts  no  bar  to  that  equality. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  24. 
=Syn.  Friend,  Companion , etc.  See  associate. 
comradery  (kom'rad-ri  or  -rad-ri),  n.  [<  com- 
rade + -ry,  after  P.  camaraderie,  < camarade, 
comrade.]  The  state  or  feeling  of  being  a com- 
rade ; intimate  companionship ; cordial  fellow- 
ship. [Rare.] 

This  visible  expression  of  the  power  of  the  community 
generated  a self-confidence  and  a spirit  of  generous  com - 
radery  in  the  mind  of  the  young  soldier. 

H.  E.  Seudder,  Noah  Webster,  p.  21. 

comradeship  (kom'rad-ship  or  -rad-ship),  n.  [< 
comrade  + -ship.]  The  state  of  being  a com- 
rade, especially  a good  or  agreeable  comrade ; 
intimate  companionship ; fellowship. 

The  comradeship  of  the  camp  is  one  of  the  strongest  ties 
that  ever  bind  men  of  all  classes  of  society  together. 

The  American , VIII.  72. 

comroguet  (kom-rog'),  n.  [<  com-  4-  rogue.]  A 
fellow-rogue. 

You  and  the  rest  of  your  comrogues  shall  sit  . . . in  the 
stocks.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Augurs. 

You  may  seek  them  in  Bridewell,  or  the  Hole  ; here  are 
none  of  your  com-rogues.  Massinger,  City  Madam,  iv.  1. 

comset,  v.  [ME.  comsen,  cumsen,  contr.,  < OP. 
comencer,  cumancer,  commencer,  F.  commencer, 
> E.  commence : see  commence,  of  which  comse  is 
a contr.  form.]  I.  trans.  To  begin;  commence. 

Comliche  a clerk  than  comsid  the  wordis. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  iv.  35. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a beginning  or  com- 
mencement; begin. 

The  couherd  comsed  to  quake  for  kare  & for  drede. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  288. 
Ac  for  alle  thes  preciose  presentes  oure  lord  prince  Iesus 
Was  nother  kyng  ne  conquerour  til  he  comsede  wexe 
In  the  manere  of  a man  and  that  by  muche  sleithe. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  97. 

comte  (kont),  n.  [F. : see  coun&.~\  A count: 
occurring  in  English  use,  in  French  titles. 
Comtian  (kon'ti-an),  a.  [The  F.  proper  name 
Comte  is  the  same  as  comte,  a count:  see  count 2 
and  -ian.~\  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  Auguste  Comte  (1798-1857)  or  the  system  of 
philosophy  founded  by  him.  See  positive  phi- 
losophy (under  positive ) and  positivism.  Also 
Comtist. 

The  purely  theoretical  part  of  Comte’s  Positive  Religion 
is  unfortunately  mixed  up  with  a great  mass  of  practical  de- 
tails referring  to  the  ritual  of  Comtian  worship,  which  may 
be  more  entertaining,  but  are  less  interesting,  because 
more  arbitrary,  than  the  theory.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  261. 

Comtism  (k6n'tizm),  n.  [<  Comte  + -ism,  after 
F.  Comtisme.~\  The  philosophical  system  found- 
ed by  Auguste  Comte ; positivism.  See  posi- 
tive philosophy,  under  positive. 

To  deny  the  possibility  of  any  single  starting-point ; to 
take,  in  default  of  such,  “Man”  and  “The  World”  as  the 
only  two  positive  and  knowable  data ; to  infer  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  implied  in  them  and  presupposing  both ; 
and  to  investigate  the  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  laws 
underlying  these  data,  by  means  of  the  inductive  method 
as  the  only  legitimate  and  universally  applicable  method 
— that  is  the  essence  of  Comtism.  AT.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  238. 


con- 

Comtist  (kdn'tist),  n.  and  a.  [<  Comte  + -ist, 
after  F.  Comtiste. ] I.  n.  A disciple  of  Comte ; 
a positivist. 

Writers  whose  philosophy  had  its  legitimate  parent  in 
Hume,  or  in  themselves,  were  labelled  Comtists  or  ‘ ‘ Posi- 
tivists ” by  public  writers,  even  in  spite  of  vehement  pro- 
tests to  the  contrary.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  150. 

ii.  a.  Same  as  Comtian. 

Comus  (ko'mus),  n.  [<  Gr.  kuuoc,  a revel,  fes- 
tival, carousal,  a band  of  revelers,  a company, 
also  an  ode  sung  at  such  a festival ; perhaps  < 
sitfirt,  a village:  see  comedy.]  In  late  classical 
myth. , a god  of  festive  mirth, 
comyn’t,  a.,n.,  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  com- 
mon. 

C0inyn2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cumin. 
comynlyt,  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of  commonly. 
con1  (kon),  4).  A dialectal  or  obsolete  variant 
of  can1. — To  con  thankt.  See  cant,  v. 
con2  (kon),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  conned,  ppr.  con- 
ning. [Early  mod.  E.  also  conne  ; Sc.  con,  cun; 
orig.  (as  shown  in  the  alternative  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  deriv.  core3,  pron.  kon  or  kun)  cun, 
cunne,  < ME.  cunnen,  < AS.  cunnian,  try,  test,  ex- 
amine, also  in  comp,  d-cunnian,  be-cunnian,  ge- 
cunnian,  try,  inquire,  experience  (=  OS.  gi-kun- 
non  = OHG.  chunnan,  MHG.  kunnen,  test,  ex- 
amine, learn  to  know,  = Goth,  ga-kunnan,  read, 
consider) ; a secondary  verb,  < cunnan  (ind.  can), 
know:  see  can 1 and  its  var.  con1,  to  which  con 2 
is  now  conformed.  ] It.  To  try ; attempt  (to  do 
a thing). 

He  wollde  cunnenn  swa 
To  brinngenn  inn  hiss  herrte 
Erthlike  thingess  lufe.  Ormulum,  1. 12137. 

2.  To  try;  examine;  test;  taste.  [Now  only 
Scotch,  in  the  form  cun.~\ 

Ne  than*  ne  fand  he  nsenne  drinnch  [drink],  . . . 

Ne  wollde  het  [he  it]  nsefre  cunnenn. 

Ormulum,  1.  831. 

3.  To  peruse  carefully  and  attentively ; study 
or  pore  over ; learn : as,  to  con  a lesson : often 
with  over . 

This  boke  is  made  for  chylde  3onge 
At  the  scowle  that  byde  not  longe, 

Sone  it  may  be  conyd  had, 

And  make  them  gode  iff  thei  be  bad. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  25. 
Here  are  your  parts : and  I am  to  intreat  you  ...  to 
con  them  by  to-morrow  night.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  2. 

I went  with  Sr  George  Tuke  to  hear  the  comedians  con 
and  repeate  his  new  comedy.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec.  23, 1662. 

There  he  who  cons  a speech  and  he  who  hums 
His  yet  unfinished  verses,  musing  walk. 

Bryant , The  Path. 

con3,  conn  (kon  or  kun),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
conned,  ppr.  conning.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cun  ; 
appar.  a particular  use  of  con1  in  the  sense  of 
‘know  how,’  can,  a verb  {steer)  being  omitted: 
cf.  “They  conne  nought  here  shippes  stere” 
{Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  59).  See  con1,  and 
cf.  con2.]  Naut. : {a)  To  direct  (the  man  at  the 
helm  of  a vessel)  how  to  steer. 

The  four  Chinese  helmsmen,  conned  by  the  English  quar- 
termasters, upping  with  the  helm  and  downing  with  it. 

W.  II.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  95. 

(6)  To  give  orders  for  the  steering  of:  as,  to 
con  a ship. 

He  that  cund  ye  ship  before  ye  sea,  was  faine  to  be  bound 
fast  for  washing  away. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  140. 

I could  con  or  fight  a ship  as  well  as  ever. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  viii. 

con3,  conn  (kon  or  kun),  n.  [<  con3,  conn,  ®.] 
Naut. : ( a ) The  position  taken  by  the  person 
who  cons  or  directs  the  steering  of  a vessel. 

The  tittering  ot  the  other  midshipmen  and  the  quarter- 
master at  the  conn.  Marryat,  Frank  Mildmay,  iv. 

The  first  lieutenant,  then  at  the  conn , where,  though 
wounded,  he  had  remained  throughout  the  fight. 

The  Century , XXXII.  451. 

(6)  The  act  of  conning. 

Con4t.  A variant  of  can3,  for  gan,  preterit  of 
gin1,  begin.  See  can3,  gin1. 

Then  firms  by  purpos  prestly  [quickly]  con  wende 
Into  Delphon. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13705. 
con5  (kon).  An  abbreviation  of  tbe  Latin  con- 
tra, against  (see  contra),  especially  common  in 
the  phrase  pro  and  con  (Latin  pro  et  contra),  for 
and  against,  in  favor  of  and  opposed  to : some- 
times used  as  a noun,  with  a plural,  the  pros 
and  cons,  the  arguments,  or  arguers,  or  voters, 
for  and  against  a proposition. 

Of  many  knotty  points  they  spoke ; 

And  pro  and  con  by  turns  they  took. 

Prior.  Alma,  i. 

con-.  [L.  con- : see  com-.]  The  most  frequent 
form  of  com-. 


conable 

conablet,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  covenable. 

conaclet, n.  See  canacle. 

conacre  (kon-a'ker),  n.  [A  cor.  of  corn-acre.] 

In  Ireland,  the  letting  by  a tenant  of  small 
portions  of  land  for  the  season,  the  land  hav- 
ing been  plowed  and  (originally)  manured, 
conacre  (kon-a'ker),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
acred,  ppr.  conacring.  [<  conacre,  «.]  To  let 
land  on  the  conacre  system, 
conacrer  (kon-a'krer),  n.  [<  conacre,  n.,  + 
-«•!.]  One  who  tills  land  under  the  conacre 
system. 

con  affetto  (kon  af-fet'to).  [It.:  con,  < L.  cum, 
with;  affetto,  < L.  affectus,  affect,  sympathy: 
see  cum-  and  affect 2,  ».]  In  music,  with  feeling, 
conamarin  (kon-am'a-rin),  n.  [<  confium)  + 
amarin.]  A very  bitter  resin  found  in  the  root 
of  Conium  maculatum. 

con  amore  (kon  a-mo're).  [It. : con,  < L.  cum, 
with;  amore,  < L.  amor,  love:  see  com-  and 
amor.']  With  love ; with  sympathetic  enthu-  * 
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= Sp.  Pg.  brio  = Pr.  briu  = OF.  bri,  vivacity, 
force;  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  OIr.  brig 
= Gael,  brig  it,  vigor,  force.]  In  music,  with 
spirit  and  force. 

concamerate  (kon-kam'e-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 

pp.  concamerated,  ppr.  ccmcamerating.  [<  L. 
concameratus,  pp.  of  concamerare,  arch  over,  < 
con-  (intensive)  + camerare,  arch:  see  camber 2, 
chamber,  v.,  camerate.]  1.  To  arch  over;  vault. 
[Rare.]  ’ 

The  roofe  whereof  [a  hall]  is  very  loftily  concamerated 
and  adorned  with  many  exquisite  pictures. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 120. 

2.  To  divide  into  chambers.  See  concamerated. 
concamerated  (kon-kam'e-ra-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp. 
of  concamerate,  v.]  In  zooi.,  divided  into  cham- 
bers or  cells;  separated  by  partitions  into  a 
number  of  cavities;  multilocular:  as,  a concam- 
erated shell. 

One  concamerated  bone. 


siasm  or  zeal;  with  strong  liking;  heartily. 

He  expatiated  con  amore  on  the  charms  of  Florence. 

11.  James , Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  270. 

conaria,  n.  Plural  of  conarium. 
conarial  (ko-na/ri-al),  a.  [<  conarium  + -al.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  conarium,  or  pineal  body 
of  the  brain. — Conarial  fossa,  a depression  of  the 
roof  of  the  skull  of  some  animals,  in  which  the  conarium 
is  lodged.— Conarial  tube,  the  more  or  less  extended 
cavity  or  canal  of  the  pineal  body,  now  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  remnant  of  the  passage  by  which  in  vertebrates 
generally  the  primitive  cavity  of  the  myelencephalon 
communicated  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  head.  In 
man  and  the  higher  vertebrates  generally  the  conarium 
appears  to  be  deep-seated  in  the  brain ; but  this  is  decep- 
tive, and  merely  owing  to  the  overgrowth  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  conarium  is  morphologically  on  the  superior  surface 
of  the  brain,  whatever  its  apparent  situation,  and  there 
is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  large  openings  of  the 
top  of  the  skull  in  sundry  Tertiary  mammals,  called  the 
parietal  foramina,  indicate  the  extension  of  the  conarial 
tube  to  the  surface,  and  the  formation  there  of  a visual 
or  other  special-sense  organ.  On  this  view,  the  conarium 
is  the  vestige  of  an  extinct  eye.  See  conarium. 

conario-hypophysial  (kfi  -na " ri  - o-hl  -po  -fiz'- 

i-al),  a.  [<  conarium  + hypophysis  + -at]  In 
anat.,  pertaining  to  the  conarium  and  to  the 
hypophysis  of  the  cerebrum,  or  to  the  pineal 
and  pituitary  bodies.  An  epithet  applied  by  Sir  It. 

Owen  to  a tract  through  which  these  two  structures  are 
placed  in  communication  in  the  embryo,  the  conario-hypo - Concatenate  Ikon  -kat ' e -nat),  a.  [=  St).  Pff. 

vhusial  tract.  hfdn<y  nrimit.ivplv  a nnrt.  nf  Mm  ..  j . ri*  . . 'J-r  L . ^ 


N.  Grew,  Museum. 

concameration  (kon-kam-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F. 

concameration , < L.  concameratio(n -),  < concame- 
rare : see  concamerate.']  1.  An  arching;  an 
arch  or  vault.  [Rare.] 

Not  only  the  beam-work  was  destroyed,  but  the  ceiling 
underneath  it,  or  concameration  called  coelum,  being  of 
wood  beautifully  painted,  was  also  consumed. 

Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  303. 
2f.  An  apartment ; a chamber. 

The  inside  of  these  hot-houses  are  divided  into  many 
cells  and  concamerations.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  164. 

3.  In  zool.,  the  state  of  being  concamerated  or 
multilocular. 

concatenate  (kon-kat'e-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp. 
concatenated , ppr.  concatenating.  [<  LL.  con- 
catenatus,  pp.  of  concatenare  (>  It.  concatenare  = 
Sp.  Pg.  concatenar ),  link  together,  connect,  < L. 
con-,  together,  + catenare , link,  chain,  < catena , 
a chain,  > ult.  E.  chain : see  catena , catenate , 
and  chain.]  To  link  together ; unite  in  a series 
or  chain,  as  things  depending  on  one  another. 

Nature  lias  concatenated  our  fortunes  and  affections  to- 
gether with  indissoluble  bands  of  mutual  sympathy. 

Barrow,  Works,  II.  ii. 
Clothed  in  the  purple  of  his  cumbrous  diction  and  the 
cadences  of  his  concatenated  periods. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  227. 


physial  tract  being  primitively  a part  of  the  general  ccelian 
cavity  of  the  brain. 

conarium  (ko-nit'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  conaria  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  Kuvapiov,  the  pineal  gland  (so  called 
from  its  shape),  dim.  of  suvot;,  a cone : see 
cone.]  The  pineal  body  of  the  brain ; the  pine- 
al gland.  It  is  a small  reddish  body  developed  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  roof  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  and 
lying  in  front  of  and  above  the  nates.  Its  substance  con- 


concatenado  = It.  concatenato,  < L.  concatenatus, 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Linked  together  in  a chain 
or  series;  concatenated;  specifically,  iaentom., 
united  at  the  base  : applied  to  spines  or  other 
processes  when  their  bases  are  joined  by  ridges 
or  raised  lines. 

The  elements  be  so  concatenate. 

Ashmole , Poem  in  Theatrum  Chemicum. 


% 7 ° 7 , . , . ’ ^ xi/a  ouusiiuiuc  cull-  a > u..,  v/. 

sists  mamlv  of  epithelial  follicles  and  connective  tissue ; rnncntenn t.inn  fkrm  -knt  o no  '«hrvn'\  ™ ri? 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  a nervous  structure,  and  its  ITT  ?n“.V10n  -Kat-  e -na  sfion),  n.  [r  . 

■ ’ concatenation  = Sp.  concatenacion  = Pg.  conca- 

tenagdo  = It.  concatenazione,  < LL.  concatena- 


lunction,  if  it  possess  any,  is  unknown.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  by  some  (as  by  the  Cartesians)  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  soul.  See  conarial,  and  cuts  under  corpus  and  en- 
+cephalon. 

conation  (ko-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  conatio(n-),  < 
conari,  undertake,  endeavor,  attempt,  strive 
after.  ] It.  An  endeavor  or  attempt. 

Therefore  the  Matter  which  shall  be  a cause  of  his  [a 
freeman’s]  Disfranchisement  ought  to  be  an  Act  or  Deed, 
and  not  a Conation  or  an  Endeavour  he  may  repent  of  be- 
fore the  execution  of  it. 

James  Bragge’s  Case  (1616),  11  Coke,  9S  b. 
2.  In  psychol.,  voluntary  agency,  embracing 
desire  and  volition. 

conative  (ko'na-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  conatus,  pp.  of 
conari,  attempt  (see  conation),  + -ive.]  1.  In 
psychol.,  relating  to  conation ; of  the  nature  of 
conation ; exertive  ; endeavoring. 

This  division  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  into  the  three 
great  classes  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  the  feelings,  . . . 
and  the  exertive  or  conative  powers,  . . . wasflrstpromul- 
gated  by  Kant.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xi. 

2.  In  gram.,  expressing  endeavor  or  effort, 
fonatus  (ko-na'tus),  n. ; pi.  conatus.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  conato,  < L.  conatus,  an  effort,  endeavor, 
attempt,  < conari,  attempt : see  conation.]  An 
effort ; specifically,  a tendency  simulating  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  a plant  or  an  animal  to  sup- 
ply a want ; a nisus. 

What  conatus  could  give  prickles  to  the  porcupine  or 
hedgehog,  or  to  the  sheep  its  fleece?  Paley,  Nat.  Theol. 


tio(n-),  a concatenation,  sequence,  < concate- 
nare, link  together : see  concatenate,  v.]  1 . The 
state  of  being  concatenated  or  linked  together; 
a relation  of  interconnection  or  interdepen- 
dence. 

The  consonancy  and  concatenation  of  truth. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

A due  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects. 


conceal 

incurvation ; incurved;  hence,  bounded  by  such 
a line  or  surface:  as,  a concave  mirror,  a con- 
cave bounding  surface  of  a body  is  one  which  is  so  bent 
that  a straight  line  joining  any  two  points  of  it  lies  with- 
out the  body.  Thus,  if  a hall  floats  upon  water,  the  com- 
mon surface  of  the  ball  and  water  is  concave  if  conceived 
as  belonging  to  the  water,  and  convex  if  conceived  as  be- 
longing to  the  ball.  A surface  or  curve  is  said  to  be  con- 
cave toward  the  region  which  would  be  outside  a body  of 
which  the  curve  or  surface  was  a concave  boundary. 

Ccelum  denotes  the  concave  space,  or  vaulted  roof  that 
incloses  all  matter.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  i.,  Expl. 

Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 

To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 

Made  in  her  concave  shores.  Shale.,  J.  C.,  i.  1. 

2.  Hollow;  empty.  [Rare.] 

For  his  verity  in  love,  I do  think  him  as  concave  as  a 
covered  goblet  or  a worm-eaten  nut. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  4. 
Concave  brick.  See  bricks.—  Concave  leaf,  in  hot.,  a 
leaf  with  its  edge  raised  above  the  disk.— Concave  lens, 
in  optics,  a lens  having  either  one  or  both 
sides  concave.  See  lens. — Concave  mir- 
ror, in  optics.  See  mirror. 

II.  n.  [<  L.  concavum,  neut.  of 
concavus:  seel.]  1.  A hollow;  an 
arch  or  vault ; a concavity. 

The  concave  of  this  ear. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  concave  or 

The  concave  of  the  blue  and  cloudless  sky.  Plano-concave 
Wordsworth.  Lens‘ 

2.  Any  inwardly  curved  portion  of  a machine : 
as,  the  concave  of  a thresher  (the  curved  breast 
in  which  the  cylinder  works). — 3.  A concave 
mirror.  [Rare.] 

An  expert  artificer  that  made  metalline  concaves  con- 
fessed them  to  shrink  upon  refrigeration. 

Boyle,  Local  Motion,  viii. 

concave  (kon'kav),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  concaved , 
ppr.  concaving.  [<  L.  concavare , hollow  out, 

< concavus , hollow : see  concave , a.]  To  make 
hollow.  [Rare.] 

That  western  bay  concaved  by  vast  mountains. 

Anna  Seward,  Letters,  iv.  118. 
concavely  (kon'kav-li),  adv.  So  as  to  be  con- 
cave ; in  a concave  manner, 
concaveness  (kon'kav -lies),  n.  Hollowness; 
concavity.  Johnson. 

concavity  (kon-kav'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  concavities 
(-tiz).  [=  F.  concavite  = Pr.  concavitat  = Sp. 

concavidad  = Pg.  concavidade  = It.  concavitd , 

< LL.  concavita(t-)s , < concavus , concave:  see 
concave , a.]  1.  The  state  of  being  concave; 
hollowness. — 2.  A concave  surface,  or  the 
space  contained  in  it ; the  internal  surface  of 
a hollow  curved  body,  or  the  space  within  such 
body ; any  bollow  space  which  is  more  or  less 
spherical. 

The  concavities  of  the  shells  wherein  they  were  moulded. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

Look  upon  the  outside  of  a dome,  your  eye  half  sur- 
rounds it ; look  up  into  the  inside,  and  at  one  glance  you 
have  all  the  prospect  of  it ; the  entire  con- 
cavity falls  into  your  eye  at  once. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  315. 

concavo-concave  (kon-ka'vo-kon'- 
kav),  a.  Concave  or  hollow  on 
both  surfaces,  as  a lens.  Lenses 
of  this  kind  are  more  frequently 
termed  double-concave  lenses.  See  Concavo-concave 
lens. 


I never  could  help  admiring  the  concatenation  between 
Achitopliel’s  setting  his  house  in  order,  and  hanging  him- 
self. The  one  seems  to  follow  the  other  as  a matter  of 
course.  Scott,  Diary,  May  13,  1827. 

2.  A series  of  things  united  like  links  in  a 
chain  ; anjf  series  of  interconnected  or  interde- 
pendent things  or  events : as,  “ a concatenation 
of  explosions,”  Irving. 

That  concatenation  oi  means  for  the  infusion  of  faith,  . . . 
sending,  and  preaching,  and  hearing.  Donne,  Sermons,  vi. 

concaulescence  (kon-ka-les'ens),  n.  [<  con-  + 
caulescence.]  In  bot.,  the  coalescence  of  Wo 
distinct  axes,  as  of  the  pedicel  of  a flower  with 
the  stem  beyond  the  subtending  bract, 
concauset  (kon-kaz'),  n.  [=  Sp.  It.  concausa, 
joint  cause;  as  con-  + cause.]  A joint  cause. 
Fotherby. 

concavation  (kon-ka-va'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*concavatio(n-),  < concamare,  pp.  concavatus, 
roTiavinl  rfcnn  nlr'=i  rv  „„  , . , , make  concave,  < concavus,  concave:  see  con- 

. ! "V’  ; *•  [<  COn\  t axlal^  a.]  The  act  of  making  concave. 

incide^Tfs  two  bodies r p ?Tn  °’  ° ^ C°'  *oncave  (kon'kav),  a.  and  n [=  D.  konhaaf  = 


Horne,  Works,  v.  xxxiii.  concavo-convex  (kon-ka'vo-kon'veks),  a.  Con- 


cave on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other.  A con- 
cavo-convex  lens  is  a lens  in  which  the  convex 
face  has  a smaller  curvature  than  the  con- 
cave face,  so  that  the  former  tends  con- 
stantly away  from  the  latter.  See  convex. 

concavoust  (kon-ka'vus),  a.  [<  L. 
concavus,  hollow:  see  concave,  a.] 

Concave. 

The  concavous  part  of  the  liver. 

Abp.  Potter,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  II.  14. 


Concavo-convex 

Lens. 

In  a 


axis:  said  of  superposed  cylinders  or  cones. 

As  hardness  [of  steel]  decreases,  the  density  of  the  ele- 
mentary conaxial  cylindrical  shells  increases. 

Jour,  of  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  1886,  p.  995. 

con  brio  (kon  bre'o).  [It.,  with  spirit:  con,  < 
L.  cum,  with  (see  com-) ; brio,  spirit,  vivacity, 


Pr.  concau  = Sp.  concavo  = Pg.  It.  concavo,  < L. 
concavus , hollow,  arched,  vaulted,  < com-  + 
cavus,  hollow:  see  care1.]  I.  a.  1.  Curved  or 
rounded  in  the  manner  of  the  circumference 
of  a circle  or  the  surface  of  a sphere  when 
viewed  from  the  center ; presenting  a hollow  or 


concavouslyt  (kon-ka'vus-li),  adv. 
cave  manner;  so  as  to  show  a concave  surface ; 
concavely. 

The  dolphin  that  carrieth  Arion  is  coneavously  inverted. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Eit.,  v.  2. 

conceal  (kon-sel'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  concelen,  con- 
ceilen,  < OF.  conceler,  cunceler,  concheler,  < L. 
concelare,  hide,  < com-,  together,  + celare  (> 
F.  celer  = Pr.  celar  = Sp.  edar  = Pg.  calar  = It. 
celare),  hide,  = AS.  helan,  E.  heal,  hide,  cover: 
see  heal2.]  1.  To  hide;  withdraw,  remove,  or 
shield  from  observation;  cover  or  keep  from 
sight;  secrete:  as,  a party  of  men  concealed 
themselves  behind  a wall;  his  face  was  con- 
cealed by  a mask. 

What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother,  and  conceal  his 
blood?  Gen.  xxxvii.  26. 

Wastney,  too,  may  conceal  a tribal  name  ; or  it  may  be 
derived  from  Westan-ig,  i.  e.  West  Island,  cf.  Westan- 
wudu.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  56. 


conceal 

2.  To  keep  close  or  secret ; forbear  to  dis- 
close or  divulge ; withhold  from  utterance  or 
declaration:  as,  to  conceal  one’s  thoughts  or 
opinions. 

I have  not  concealed  the  words  of  the  Holy  One. 

Job  vi.  10. 

My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I would  discover 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  in.  1. 
The  absolute  dependent  of  a despotic  will  is  more  apt  to 
conceal  than  express  the  real  emotions  of  his  heart  towards 
that  will.  H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  164. 

Concealed  land.  Same  as  concealment,  5. 

I will  after  him, 

And  search  him  like  conceal'd  land,  but  I’ll  have  him. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  iii.  3. 
= Syn.  Conceal,  Hide,  Secrete,  screen,  cover,  cloak,  dis- 
guise, dissemble.  To  conceal  and  to  hide  may  be  to  put 
or  keep  out  of  sight,  literally  or  figuratively ; to  secrete  is 
to  put  out  of  sight  literally.  Conceal  implies  least  of  ac- 
tion, and  hide  less  than  secrete.  Conceal  and  hide  may  be 
used  by  a sort  of  personification  where  secrete  could  not 
be  employed : as,  a cave  concealed  by  bushes ; a cottage 
hidden  amid  woods.  See  dissemble. 

Gold  may  be  so  concealed  in  baser  matter  that  only  a 
chemist  can  recover  it.  Johnson,  Cowley. 

Therefore  hid  I my  face  from  them.  Ezek.  xxxix.  23. 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.  Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  144. 

concealable  (kon-se'la-bl),  a.  [<  conceal  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  concealed,  bidden,  or 
kept  secret. 

The  omnisciency  of  God,  whereunto  there  is  nothing 
concealable.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  2. 

concealed  (kon-sekl'), p.  a.  [Pp.  of  conceal,  «.] 
Hidden;  secret:  specifically,  in  entom.,  said  of 
parts  which  are  hidden  by  the  parts  behind 
them,  as  the  head  when  the  borders  of  the 
thorax  overlap  it  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from 
above. 

concealedly  (kon-se'led-li),  adv.  In  a concealed, 
concealing,  or  clandestine  manner ; secretly ; 
so  as  not  to  be  discovered  or  detected. 

Worldly  lusts  and  interests  slily  creep  in,  and  conceal- 
edly work  in  their  hearts. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  p.  379. 

concealedness  (kon-seTed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  concealed.  Johnson. 
concealer  (kon-se'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
ceals.— 2f.  A person  who  surreptitiously  pro- 
cured a grant  of  fictitious  or  obsolete  crown 
rights.  The  purpose  was  to  disturb  possessors  who  had 
long  held  the  lands  in  good  faith.  The  term  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a technical  one,  but  simply  to  be  applied  to 
persons  who  concealed  the  truth  or  material  facts  to  the 
injury  or  prejudice  of  others.  N.  E.  D. 

concealment  (kon-sel'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
celement,  < OF.  concelement  (cf.  Pr.  celamen  = 
Pg.  calamento  = It.  celamento),  < conceler,  con- 
ceal : see  conceal  and  - ment .]  1 . The  act  of  con- 
cealing, hiding,  or  keeping  secret. 

She  never  told  her  love, 

But  let  concealment,  like  a worm  i’  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Specifically,  in  law,  the  intentional  suppres- 
sion of  truth,  to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of  an- 
other. 

I shall  not  assent  to  destry  ner  do  no  councelement  of 
the  kynges  riglites,  nor  of  his  fraunchises. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  416. 

3.  The  state  of  being  concealed  or  withdrawn 
from  observation ; privacy ; retreat. 

Some  dear  cause 

Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  3. 

4.  Shelter  from  observation ; protection  from 
discovery ; a place  or  means  of  such  shelter  or 
protection : as,  his  only  concealment  was  an 
arbor  of  boughs. 

The  cleft  tree 

Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a few, 

Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  640. 

5f.  The  holding  of  property,  as  land,  against 
the  king’s  rights  by  a person  having  no  title 
thereto,  especially  land  that  had  been  mo- 
nastic property  before  the  Reformation.  This 
was  known  as  concealed  land. 

Their  penance,  sir,  I’ll  undertake,  so  please  you 
To  grant  me  one  concealment. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  v.  3. 

et.  Secret  knowledge ; a secret ; mystery. 

He  is  a worthy  gentleman ; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

=Syn.  3 and  4.  Secrecy,  hiding,  hiding-place,  retreat,  dis- 
guise. 

concede  (kon-sed'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  conceded, 
ppr.  conceding.  [=  F.  conceder  = Sp.  Pg.  con- 
ceder  = It.  concedere,  < L.  concedere,  pp.  conces- 
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sus,  go  with,  give  way,  yield,  grant,  < com-,  with, 
+ cedere,  go,  cede,  grant : see  cede.  Hence  con- 
cession, etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  a conces- 
sion of ; grant  as  a right  or  a privilege ; yield 
up;  allow:  as,  the  government  conceded  the 
franchise  to  a foreign  syndicate. 

He  conceded  many  privileges  to  the  people. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 

2.  To  admit  as  true,  just,  or  proper;  admit; 
grant ; acquiesce  in,  either  by  direct  assent  or 
by  silent  acceptance.  See  concession. 

Assumed  as  a principle  to  prove  another  thing  which  is 
not  conceded  as  true  itself.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  4. 

We  concede  that  self-love  is  the  strongest  and  most 
natural  love  of  man.  Hewyt,  Sermons,  p.  93. 

Conceding  for  a moment  that  the  government  is  bound 
to  educate  a man’s  children,  then,  what  kind  of  logic  will 
demonstrate  that  it  is  not  bound  to  feed  and  clothe  them  ? 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  362. 

In  order  to  shake  him  [the  Spanish  beggar]  off  you  are 
obliged  to  concede  his  quality. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  48. 

ii.  intrans.  To  make  concession;  grant  a 
petition,  or  accept  a disputed  or  disputable 
point;  yield;  admit. 

I wished  you  to  concede  to  America  at  a time  when  she 
prayed  concession  at  your  feet.  Burke,  Speech  at  Bristol. 

concededly  (kon-se'ded-li),  adv . As  admitted 
or  conceded. 

The  higher  rate  of  speed,  which  not  only  cuts  faster, 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  vulcanite  emery  wheel,  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  wheel,  is  concededly  safe  with  the  vulcanite 
wheel.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  130. 

concedence  (kon  - se ' dens),  n.  [<  concede  + 
-ence.~\  The  act  of  conceding;  concession. 
[Rare.] 

All  I had  to  apprehend  was  that  a daughter  so  reluc- 
tantly carried  off  would  offer  terms  to  her  father,  and 
would  be  accepted  upon  a mutual  concedence : they  to  give 
up  Solmes,  she  to  give  up  me. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  iii.  116. 

conceder  (kon-se'der),  n.  Or^e  who  concedes. 

conceiptf,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
conceit. 

I have  a part  allotted  mee  which  I have  neither  able 
apprehension  to  conceipt,  nor  what  I conceipt  gratious 
abilitie  to  utter.  Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  Ind.,  p.  6. 

conceit  (kon-set'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  con- 
ceytj  consayt,  also,  as  rarely  in  late  ME.,  conceipt , 
conceipte  (with  p inserted  in  imitation  of  the 
orig.  L.  conceptus) ; < ME.  conceit , conseit,  con- 
ceyte,  conseyte , < OF.  * conceit  (not  found),  later 
also  concept  = Sp.  concepto  = Pg.  conceito  = It. 
concetto,  < L.  conceptus , a collecting,  taking,  con- 
ceiving, a thought,  purpose  (whence  directly  E. 
concept , q.  v.),  < concipere , pp.  conceptus , take 
in,  conceive : see  conceive , and  cf.  concept , con- 
cetto, doublets  of  conceit.  For  the  form,  cf.  de- 
ceit, receit,  the  three  forms  being  also  spelled, 
corruptly,  conceipt,  deceipt,  receipt , the  last  be- 
ing now  the  current  form.]  If.  That  which  is 
conceived,  imagined,  or  formed  in  the  mind ; 
conception;  idea;  thought;  image. 

In  laughing  there  ever  precedeth  a conceit  of  somewhat 
ridiculous,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  man. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

I do  feel  conceits  coming  upon  me,  more  than  I am  able 
to  turn  tongue  to.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

The  Conceit  of  Honour  is  a great  Encouragement  to 
Virtue.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  36. 

2f.  The  faculty  of  conceiving;  understanding; 
apprehension. 

His  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard ; there  is  no 
more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a mallet. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

How  often  did  her  eyes  say  to  me  that  they  loved ! yet 
I,  not  looking  for  such  a matter,  had  not  my  conceit  open 
to  understand  them.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Opinion;  estimation ; view  or  belief . [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Being  in  the  meane  time  well  vsed,  upon  conceit  that 
the  King  would  like  well  of  their  comming. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  385. 

Seest  thou  a man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  t there  is  more 
hope  of  a fool  than  of  him.  Prov.  xxvi.  12. 

A conceit  there  is,  that  the  devil  commonly  appeareth 
with  a cloven  hoof.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  23. 

4.  An  undue  opinion;  a baseless  fancy;  a 
crotchety  notion. 

The  form  which  this  conceit  usually  assumes  is  that  of 
supposing  that  nature  lends  more  assistance  to  human 
endeavours  in  agriculture  than  in  manufactures. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  i.  1. 

The  danger  is,  that  they  will  be  too  much  elated  by 
flattery,  and  at  last  seriously  entertain  the  conceit  that 
they  are  great  poets.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  37. 

5.  An  exaggerated  estimate  of  one’s  own  men- 
tal ability,  or  of  the  importance  or  value  of 
what  one  has  done ; an  overvaluation  of  one’s 
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own  acuteness,  wit,  learning,  etc.;  self-con- 
ceit : as,  a man  inflated  with  conceit. 

Plumed  with  conceit.  Cotton,  Fable. 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d’Arthur. 
Our  vanities  differ  as  our  noses  do : all  conceit  is  not  the 
same  conceit,  but  varies  in  correspondence  with  the  minu- 
tiae  of  mental  make  in  which  one  of  us  differs  from  an- 
other. George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  165. 

6.  A witty,  happy,  or  ingenious  thought  or  ex- 
pression; a quaint  or  humorous  fancy;  wit;  hu- 
mor; ingenuity;  especially,  in  modern  usage, 
a quaint  or  odd  thought  j a thought  or  expres- 
sion intended  to  be  striking  or  poetical,  but 
rather  far-fetched,  insipid,  or  pedantic. 

Others  of  a more  fine  and  pleasant  head  ...  in  short 
poemes  vttered  pretie  merry  conceits,  and  these  men  were 
called  Epigrammatistes. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  20. 
The  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  council- 
board  was  deformed  by  conceits  which  would  have  dis- 
graced the  rhyming  shepherds  of  ail  Italian  academy. 

Macaulay,  Dryden. 

7f.  A fanciful  or  ingenious  device  or  invention. 

Neuer  carde,  for  silks  or  sumpteous  cost, 

For  cloth  of  gold,  or  tinsel  figurie, 

For  Baudkin,  broydrie,  cutworks,  nor  conceits. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  71. 
Bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits. 

Knacks,  trifles.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 

8t.  A trifle ; a dainty ; a kickshaw. 

And  if  your  Mayster  will  haue  any  conceites  after  din- 
ner, as  appels.  Nuts,  or  creame,  then  lay  forth  a Towell 
on  the  boord.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 

Out  of  conceit  (with  a thing  or  person),  not  having  a 
favorable  opinion ; no  longer  pleased : followed  by  with. 

He  would  fain  bring  us  out  of  conceit  with  the  good  suc- 
cess which  God  hath  voutsaf’d  us. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 
Let  these  trifles  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  petty  com- 
forts. Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

= Syn.  4.  Vagary,  whim,  illusion. — 5.  Pride,  Vanity,  e tc. 
(see  egotism),  self-sufficiency,  self-complacency. 

conceit  (kon-set'),  v.  [<  conceit,  ».]  I.  trans. 

1 . To  conceive ; imagine ; think ; suppose ; form 
an  idea  of.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

One  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me. 
Either  a coward  or  a flatterer.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  1. 
Men  conceit  to  themselves  that  their  reason  hath  the 
mastery  over  their  words,  but  it  happens  too  that  words 
react  and  influence  the  understanding.  Bacon. 

There  are  as  many  hells  as  Anaxarchus  conceited  worlds. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  51. 
Our  ancestors  were  not  such  fools,  after  all,  as  we,  their 
degenerate  children,  conceit  them  to  have  been. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  259. 

2.  Reflexively,  to  imagine;  fancy;  think;  be- 
lieve : implying  error.  [Rare.] 

We  conceit  ourselves  that  we  contemplate  absolute  exis- 
tence when  we  only  speculate  absolute  privation. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

As  little  reason  have  we  to  conceit  ourselves  that  our 
progeny  will  be  satisfied  with  our  English,  as  the  subjects 
of  the  Heptarchy  would  have  had  for  conceiting  themselves 
that  their  Saxon  would  supply  the  necessities  of  us  their 
descendants.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  18. 

3f.  To  cause  to  imagine. 

To  plague  the  Palatin%with  jealousy, 

And  to  conceit  him  with  some  deep  extreme. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

n.t  intrans.  To  form  a notion ; have  an  opin- 
ion; conceive. 

Those  whose  vulgar  apprehensions  conceit  but  low  of 
matrimonial  purposes.  Milton. 

conceited  (kon-se'ted),  a.  [<  conceit , n.,  + -ed?f\ 
If.  Endowed  with  or  characterized  by  fancy  or 
imagination;  ingenious;  witty. 

Conceited  masques,  rich  banquets.  Drayton. 

An  admirable-conceited  fellow.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 
2f.  Ingeniously  or  curiously  contrived ; fanci- 
ful. 

A very  pretty  fashion,  believe  me,  and  a most  novel  kind 
of  trim : your  band  is  conceited  too ! 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  i.  1. 
A conceited  chair  to  sleep  in.  Evelyn. 

3.  Entertaining  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  one’s 
own  abilities,  wisdom,  wit,  or  the  like;  self- 
conceited  ; self-complacent. 

Mr.  Collins  and  one  Mr.  Hales  (a  young  man  very  well 
conceited  of  himself  and  censorious  of  others)  went  to 
Aquiday.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  10. 

How  conceited  of  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness ! 

Bentley. 

Conceited  gowk ! puffed  up  wi’  windy  pride ! 

Bums,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 
The  conceited  are  rarely  shy ; for  they  value  themselves 
much  too  highly  to  expect  depreciation. 

Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  331. 

4f.  Having  a favorable  conception  or  opinion 
of  any  person  or  thing.  [Rare.] 

Of  our  Chirurgians  they  were  so  conceited  that  they  be- 
leeued  any  Plaister  would  heale  any  hurt. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  137. 
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conceitedly  (kon-se'ted-li),  adv.  If.  Wittily; 
ingeniously. 

You  have  so  conceitedly  gone  beyond  me, 

And  made  so  large  use  ot  a slender  gilt. 

Middleton  ( and  another),  Mayor  ol  Queenborough,  iii.  3. 

2f.  Fancifully;  whimsically. 

Conceitedly  dress  her.  Donne. 

3.  In  a conceited  manner;  with  vanity  or  ego- 
tism as,  he  spoke  conceitedly  of  his  attainments, 
conceitedness  (kon-se'ted-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  conceited;  an  overweening 
estimate  of  one’s  self,  especially  of  one’s  men- 
tal ability ; conceit. 

For  spiritual  pride,  conceitedness  in  Religion,  and  a Spirit 
of  contradiction  to  Superiours,  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
some  of  the  worst  Symptoms  of  a declining  Church. 

Stilling  fleet.  Sermons,  II.  i. 
As  arrogance  and  conceitedness  of  our  own  abilities  are 
very  shocking  and  offensive  to  men  of  sense  and  virtue, 
we  may  be  very  sure  they  are  highly  displeasing  to  that 
Being  who  delights  in  a humble  mind. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  293. 

=Syn.  See  egotism. 

conceitlesst  (kon-set'les),  a.  [<  conceit  + - less .] 
Without  conception;  dull  of  imagination  or 
comprehension ; stupid ; slow  of  apprehension ; 
silly. 

Think’st  thou  I am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless, 

To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery? 

Shah.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  2. 

conceivability  (kon-se-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  con- 
ceivable: : see  -biliiy.]  Capability  of  conveying 
a meaning ; capability  of  being  supposed  with- 
out self-contradiction  or  contradiction  of  some- 
thing firmly  believed;  imaginability. 

It  is  not  a question  of  probability,  or  credibility,  but  of 
conceivability.  Experiment  proves  that  the  elements  of 
these  hypotheses  cannot  even  be  put  together  in  con- 
sciousness ; and  we  can  entertain  them  only  as  we  enter- 
tain such  pseud-ideas  as  a square  fluid  and  a moral  sub- 
stance. u.  Spencer , First  Principles,  § 11. 

The  test  of  conceivability,  the  asserted  principle  that 
every  clear  and  distinct  conception  is  true. 

conceivable  (kon-se'va-bl),  a.  [=  F.  concevable 
= Sp.  concebible;  as  conceive  + - able .]  Capa- 
ble of  being  conceived,  thought,  or  understood ; 
supposable;  thinkable. 

Whereby  any  conceivable  weight  may  be  moved  by  any 
conceivable  power.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

If  . . . those  propositions  only  are  conceivable  of  which 
subject  and  predicate  are  capable  of  unity  of  representa- 
tion, then  is  the  subjectivity  of  space  inconceivable. 

H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Psychol. 
The  inconceivable  by  us,  but  still  conceivable  by  others, 
has  a much  closer  affinity  to  the  conceivable  by  us  than  it 
has  to  the  absolutely  contradictory. 

Ferrier,  Institutes,  Int.,  § 69. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  general  pattern  of  an  organ 
might  become  so  much  obscured  as  to  be  finally  lost. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  392. 
No  conceivable  decay  of  Christianity  could  bring  back  a 
primitive  way  of  thinking  which  had  been  outgrown  long 
before  Christianity  appeared. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  75. 

conceivableness  (kon-se'va-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  conceivable;  conceivability. 
H.  Spencer. 

conceivably  (kon-se'va-bli),  adv.  In  a con- 
ceivable, supposable,  or  intelligible  manner; 
possibly. 

conceive  (kon-sev'),  V. ; pret.  andpp.  conceived , 
ppr.  conceiving.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  conceeve, 
conceyve , < ME.  conceiven , conceyven , conceven , 
conseyven , consayven , < OF.  concever , conciver , 
concevoir , F.  concevoir  = Pr.  concebre  = Sp.  con- 
cebir  = Pg.  conceber  = It.  concepere,  concepire , 
concipere , < L.  concipere , take  in,  receive,  con- 
ceive, become  pregnant,  etc.,  < com-,  together, 
4-  capere , take,  = E.  heave , 
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We  cannot  conceive  an  individual  without  in  the  same 
act  implying  a class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  a larger  class 
from  which  it  is  distinguished. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  § 14. 
Among  South  American  tribes,  too,  we  find  evidence 
that  the  second  life  is  conceived  as  an  unvaried  continua- 
tion of  the  first.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 101. 

2.  To  form  as  a general  notion  in  the  mind; 
represent  in  a general  notion  or  conception  in 
the  mind ; hence,  design ; plan ; devise. 


concentrated 

2.  Consistency;  accordance. 

Abram  (saith  Master  Broughton  in  his  Concent  [of  Scrip- 
tures]) was  borne  sixtie  yeeres  later  then  the  common  ac- 
count. Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  108. 

In  concent  to  his  own  principles.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

concentf  (kon-sent'),  v.  t.  [<  concent , n.~\  To 
cause  to  accord ; harmonize. 

Such  Musicke  is  wise  words,  with  time  concented. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  2. 


Nebuchadrezzar  . . . hath  conceived  a purpose  against  concenter,  concentre  (kon-sen'ter),  V. ; pret. 
you*  Jer-  xllx-  30*  andpp.  concentered , concentred , ppr.  concentering , 


What  he  is,  indeed, 

More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I to  speak  of. 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 

The  Thought  of  the  Golden  Compasses  is  conceiv’d  alto- 
gether in  Homer’s  Spirit,  and  is  a very  noble  Incident  in 
this  wonderful  Description.  Addison , Spectator,  No.  339. 

It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  that  I first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a work  which  has  amused  and  exercised 
near  twenty  years  of  my  life. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  lxxi. 

3.  To  hold  as  an  opinion;  think;  suppose;  be- 
lieve. 

When  we  would  express  our  opinion  modestly,  instead 
of  saying,  “This  is  my  opinion,”  or  “This  is  my  judg- 
ment,” which  has  the  air  of  dogmaticalness,  we  say,  “ I 
conceive  it  to  be  thus — I imagine  or  apprehend  it  to  be 
thus  ” — which  is  understood  as  a modest  declaration  of  our 
judgment.  Reid,  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  19. 

There  are  persons  who  act  mainly  from  self-interest  at 
times  when  they  conceive  they  are  doing  generous  or  vir- 
tuous actions.  J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  44. 

4.  To  admit  into  the  mind;  have  a sense  or 
impression  of ; feel ; experience. 

To  stop  up  the  displeasure  he  hath  conceived  against 
your  son,  there  is  no  fitter  matter.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  5. 

Such  a pleasure  as  incaged  birds 
Conceive.  Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  6. 

5.  To  formulate  in  words;  express:  as,  he  re- 
ceived  a letter  conceived  in  the  following  terms.  concentfulf  (kon . sent 

Thfiti  JiTl  nf  dpffp  ho  mountand  niranat  him  to  ha  i n t t 


That  an  accion  of  dette  be  mayntend  ayenst  hur,  to  be 
conceyved  after  the  custom  of  the  seid  cite. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  382. 

6f.  To  understand. 

“I  haue  no  kynde  knowyng”  [natural  understanding], 
quod  I,  “ to  conceyue  alle  30wre  wordes, 

Ac  if  I may  lyue  and  loke  I shal  go  lerne  bettere.” 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  viii.  57. 
Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz.  . . . Can  you 
love  the  maid?  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 

7.  To  become  pregnant  with;  bring  into  exis- 
tence in  the  womb  in  an  embryonic  state. 

She  hath  also  conceived  a son  in  her  old  age.  Luke  i.  36. 
A sinful  man,  conceived  and  born  in  sin. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 
8f.  To  generate;  give  rise  to;  bring  into  exis- 
tence. 

Sory  we  are  that  . . . ther  should  any  differance  at  all 
be  conceived  betweene  us. 

Quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  62. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  take  in  a mental  image ; 
have  or  form  a conception  or  idea ; have  appre- 
hension ; think : with  of. 

I can  better  conceive  of  them  with  my  mind,  than  speak 
of  them  with  my  tongue. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  88. 
Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in  their  own  na- 
tures ; conceive  of  things  completely  in  all  their  parts. 

Watts,  Logic. 

2f.  To  hold  an  opinion : with  of. 

The  griev’d  commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me ; let  it  be  nois'd 
That  through  our  intercession  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 

3f.  To  understand. 

Plainly  conceive,  I love  you.  Shah.,  M.  for  M.,  it  4. 

4.  To  become  pregnant. 

Thou  shalt  conceive,  and  hear 


concentring.  [=  I),  concentreren  — G.  concentri- 
ren  = Dan.  Tconcentrere  = Sw.  koncentrera,  < F. 
concentrer  = Sp.  Pg.  concentrar  = It.  concentrare, 
( L.  as  if  *concentrare,  < L.  com-,  together,  + 
*centrare,  center  (found  once  in  LL.  pp.  centra- 
tus,  centered,  central),  < centrum,  center:  see 
center !.]  I.  trans.  To  draw  or  direct  to  a com- 
mon center ; bring  together ; concentrate ; cen- 
ter; focus. 

That  Providence  who  . . . concentres  all  the  variety  of 
accidents  into  his  own  glory. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  274. 

My  breast 

Concentres  all  the  terrors  of  the  Universe. 

Wordsworth,  The  Borderers,  ii. 

By  no  other  intellectual  application  is  the  soul  thus  re- 
flected on  itself,  and  its  faculties  concentred  in  such  inde- 
pendent, vigorous,  unwonted,  and  continuous  energy. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  Int.  to  vi. 

ii.  intrans.  To  converge  to  or  meet  in  a com- 
mon center ; combine  or  conjoin  in  one  object ; 
center;  focus. 

God,  in  whom  all  perfections  concentre. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 
'fill),  a.  [<  concent  4- 


_ , raise:  see  capable, 

CJ%fiVe’ £CCept’  It0-  deceive,  perceive,  re-  Thou  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a son.  Judges  xiii  3 

cetve.  Hence  ult.  conceit,  concept,  concetto .1  ,,  -)  . , ’ , 8 

I.  trans.  1.  To  apprehend  in  the  mind;  form  conceiver  (kon-se  ver),  n.  One  who  conceives, 
a distinct  and  correct  notion  of,  or  a notion  Though  hereof  prudent  symbols  and  pious  allegories  be 
which  is  not  absurd : as,  we  cannot  conceive  an  made  %-wlser  ™nceiver8,  yet  common  heads  will  fly  unto 
effect  Without  aca«  ’ ^superstitious  applications.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

concelebratet  (kon-sel'e-brat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  con- 
celebratus,  pp.  of  concelebrare  (>  F.  concelebrer 
= Sp.  Pg.  concelebrar),  celebrate  together,  < 
com-,  together,  + celebrare,  celebrate : see  cele- 


Write  not  what  cannot  be  with  ease  conceiv’d: 

Some  truths  may  be  too  strong  to  he  believ’d. 

Dryden,  Art  of  Poetry,  iii.  475. 

When  we  do  our  utmost  to  conceive  the  existence  of  ex- 
ternal bodies,  we  are  all  the  while  only  contemplatingour 
own  ideas.  But  the  mind,  taking  no  notice  of  itself,  is 
deluded  to  think  it  can  and  doth  conceive  bodies  existin'1, 
unthought-of  or  without  the  mind ; though  at  the  same 
time  they  are  apprehended  by  or  exist  in  itself. 


brate.~\  To  celebrate  together.  Sherwood. 

Wherein  the  wives  of  Amnites  solemnly 
Concelebrate  their  high  feasts  Bacchanall. 

Holland , tr.  of  Camden,  ii.  231. 


Bp.  Berkeley,  Human  Knowledge,  § 23.  COncentt  (kon-sent'),  n.  [<  L.  concentus,  har- 


To  conceive  a round  square,  or  to  conceive  a body  all 
Mack  and  yet  all  white,  would  only  be  to  conceive  two 
different  sensations  as  produced  in  us  simultaneously  by 
the  same  object : a conception  familiar  to  our  experience  ; 
and  we  should  probably  be  as  well  able  to  conceive  a round 
square  as  a hard  square,  or  a heavy  square,  if  it  were  not 
that,  in  our  uniform  experience,  at  the  instant  when  a 
thing  begins  to  be  round  it  ceases  to  be  square,  so  that 
the  beginning  of  the  one  impression  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  departure  or  cessation  of  the  other 

g5  J.  S.  Mill. 


mony,  < concinere,  pp.  * concentus,  sing  together, 
< com-,  together,  + canere,  sing:  see  cant2, 
chant.]  1.  Concert;  concord,  especially  of 
sounds;  harmony. 

Your  music  . . . 

Is  your  true  rapture  : when  there  is  concent 
In  face,  in  voice,  and  clothes. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  2. 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent. 

Milton , Solemn  Music,  1.  6. 


- ful .]  Harmonious ; concordant. 

So  concentful  an  harmony. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  295. 

concentralization  (kon-sen/,tral-i-za'shon),  n. 
[<  con-  + centralization.']  The  act  of  bringing 
or  the  state  of  being  brought  to  or  toward  a 
common  center.  [Rare.] 

Employing  the  word  concentralization  to  express  the  de- 
gree of  the  drawing  together  as  we  come  back  toward  the 
center  from  an  outward  position,  we  may  say  that  concen- 
tralization proceeds  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances. Poe,  Eureka. 

concentrate  (kon-sen'trat  or  kon'sen-trat),  v. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  concentrated,  ppr.  concentrating. 
[<  L.  as  if  *concentratus,  pp.  of  * concentrare : 
see  concenter.]  I.  trans.  1 . To  bring  or  draw 
to  a common  center  or  point  of  union ; cause 
to  come  close  together ; bring  to  bear  on  one 
point;  direct  toward  one  object;  focus:  both 
in  literal  and  in  figurative  uses. 

He  hastily  concentrated  his  whole  force  at  his  own  camp. 

Motley. 

Love  and  all  the  passions  concentrate  all  existence  around 
a single  form.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser. , p.  320. 

Cologne  Cathedral,  the  last  of  the  great  mediaeval  works, 
remained  unfinished  while  the  whole  energies  of  Europe 
were  concentrated  upon  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  265. 
Hence  — 2.  To  intensify  the  action  of,  as  by 
bringing  it  to  bear  upon  one  point;  render 
more  intense  the  properties  of,  as  by  removing 
foreign  weakening  or  adulterating  elements ; 
specifically,  in  chem .,  to  render  more  intense  or 
pure  by  removing  or  reducing  the  proportion 
of  what  is  foreign  or  inessential ; rectify. 

Spirit  of  vinegar  concentrated  and  reduced  to  its  great- 
est strength.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

3.  In  mining,  to  separate  (ore  or  metal)  from 
the  gangue  or  rock  with  which  it  is  associated 
in  the  lode.  See  dress,  5 ( e ). 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  approach  or  meet  in  or 
around  a common  point  or  center:  as,  the 
clouds  rapidly  concentrated  in  a dense  mass. — 
2.  To  become  more  intense  or  pure.  See  I.,  2. 
concentrate  (kon-sen'trat  or  kon'sen-trat),  a. 
and  n.  [<  L.  as  if  * concentratus : see  the  verb.] 
I.  a.  Reduced  to  a pure  or  intense  state ; con- 
centrated. 

II.  n.  That  which  has  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  purity  or  concentration  by  the  removal 
of  foreign,  non-essential,  or  diluting  matter. 

This  sand,  before  going  to  waste,  was  treated  on  a con- 
centrator ; and  from  the  product  or  concentrate  the  greater 
part  of  escaped  gold  could  have  been  extracted  by  chlorine. 

Science,  V.  419. 

concentrated  (kon-sen'tra-ted  or  kon'sen- 
tra-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  concentrate,  ».]  1. 

Brought  to  a common  point  or  center. — 2.  In- 
creased in  strength  or  purity  by  concentration : 
as,  a concentrated  solution  of  morphia ; concen- 


concentrated 

trated  sulphuric  acid. — 3.  In  pathol.,  applied 
to  the  pulse  when  there  is  a contracted  condi- 
tion of  the  artery. — 4.  In  sool.,  brought  toge- 
ther in  one  region  of  the  body,  and  more  or  less 
combined : said  of  organs  and  parts.  Thus,  the 
limbs  and  nervous  ganglia  in  the  myriapods  are  distributed 
over  all  the  segments,  but  in  the  insects  they  are  princi- 
pally concentrated  in  the  head  and  thorax.  This  concen- 
tration is  characteristic  of  the  higher  grades  of  develop- 
» ment. — Concentrated  alum.  See  alum. 

concentration  (kon-sen-tra'shpu),  n.  [=  F. 

concentration  = Sp.  concentracion  = Pg.  concen- 
tracao  = It.  concentrazione,  < L.  as  if  * concentra- 
tio(n-),  < *concentrare,  concentrate : see  concen- 
trate.]  The  act  of  concentrating,  (a)  The  act 
of  collecting  or  combining  into  or  about  a central  point ; 
the  act  of  directing  or  applying  to  one  object ; the  state  of 
being  brought  from  several  or  all  directions  to  a common 
point  or  center,  or  into  one  mass  or  group : as,  the  con- 
centration of  troops  in  one  place;  the  concentration  of 
one’s  energies. 

It  is  customary  to  talk  of  a Platonic  philosophy  as  a co- 
herent whole,  that  may  be  gathered  by  concentration  from 
his  disjointed  dialogues.  De  Quincey,  Plato. 

Abroad  it  [the  recovered  strength  of  the  monarchic  sys- 
tem] resulted  from  the  concentration  of  great  territorial 
possessions  in  the  hands  of  a few  great  kings. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 299. 
f&)  Specifically,  the  voluntary  continuous  direction  of 
thought  upon  an  object;  close  attention. 

The  evidence  of  superior  genius  is  the  power  of  intel- 
lectual concentration.  B.  R.  Haydon. 

The  word  “Attention”  in  its  commoner  meaning,  as  a 
voluntary  prompting  to  concentration  of  mind,  expresses 
a great  deal,  but  not  everything.  There  is  concentration 
from  mere  excitement,  painful  and  pleasurable,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  attention  under  the  will,  although  the 
two  shade  into  one  another.  A.  Bain,  Mind,  XII.  173. 

(c)  In  chem.,  the  act  of  increasing  the  strength  of  solutions 
by  volatilizing  part  of  their  water.  The  matter  held  in 
solution  must,  therefore,  be  less  readily  evaporated  than 
water,  as  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  solutions  of 
alkalis,  etc.  ( d ) In  'metal.,  the  separation  of  the  metallif- 
erous and  valuable  portions  of  the  contents  of  a vein,  or 
mineral  deposit  of  any  kind,  from  the  gangue.  Bringing 
the  ore  into  the  proper  condition  of  purity  for  the  smelter 
* is  generally  called  dressing,  but  sometimes  the  word  con- 
centration is  used  in  this  sense.  ( e ) In  dynamics,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  value  of  any  quantity  at  any  point  in  space  over 
its  mean  value  within  an  infinitesimal  sphere  described 
about  that  point  as  a center,  this  excess  being  divided  by 
one  tenth  of  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  This 
is  the  same  as  the  negative  of  the  result  of  operating 
with  Laplace’s  operator  upon  the  quantity.  The  concen- 
tration of  the  potential  of  gravity  is  proportional  to  the 
density  of  the  gravitating  matter  at  the  point  considered. 
(/)  In  biol.,  specifically,  the  tendency  in  descendants  to- 
ward the  inheritance  of  characters  at  earlier  stages,  of 
growth  than  those  in  which  such  characters  first  made  their 
appearance  in  the  ancestors  of  any  given  series.  Hyatt. 

concentrative  (kon-sen'tra-tiv),  a.  [<  concen- 
trate + -ive.\  Tending  to  concentrate;  char- 
acterized by  concentration. 

A concentrative  act,  or  act  of  attention. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xiv. 

People  of  exquisitely  nervous  constitution,  of  variable 
moods  and  abnormally  concentrative  habit. 

Mind  in  Nature,  I.  139. 

concentrativeness  (kon-sen'tra-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  faculty  of  concentrating  ; spe- 
cifically, in  pliren.,  one  of  the  propensities 
seated  in  the  brain,  which  gives  the  power  of 
fixing  the  whole  mind  or  attention  upon  a par- 
ticular subject.  See  cut  under  phrenology. 

I possessed,  even  as  a child,  a large  share  of  what  phre- 
nologists call  concentrativeness.  The  power  of  absorption, 
of  self-forgetfulness,  was  at  the  same  time  a source  of  de- 
light and  a torment. 

^ B.  Taylor,  Home  and  Abroad,  2d  ser.,  p.  435. 

concentrator  (kon'sen-tra-tor),  n.  [<  concen- 
trate + - or. ] 1 . One  who  or  that  which  con- 

centrates.— 2.  In  firearms:  (n)  A wire  frame 
or  other  device  in  which  the  shot  are  placed  in 
the  cartridge  to  hold  them  together  when  dis- 
charged from  the  gun,  and  which  thus  serves 
to  effect  close  shooting,  (b)  A device  which  can 
be  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  bore  of  a shot- 
gun, slightly  narrowing  it,  to  concentrate  the 
shot  when  they  are  discharged. — 3.  In  mining, 
the  name  frequently  given,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  to  any  complicated  form  of 
machine  used  in  ore-dressing,  or  in  separating 
the  particles  of  ore  or  metal  from  the  gangue 
or  rock  with  which  they  are  associated, 
concentre,  v.  See  concenter. 
concentric  (kon-sen'trik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
concentrik  = F.  concentrique  = Sp.  concentrico 
= Pg.  It.  concentrico  (of.  G-.  concentrisch  = Dan. 
concentrisk),  < ML.  concentricus,  < L.  con-,  to- 
other, + centrum,  center:  see  con-  and  centric.'] 
. a.  Having  a common  center:  as,  concentric 
circles,  spheres,  etc. 

I often  compare  not  you  and  me,  but  the  sphere  in 
which  your  revolutions  are,  and  my  wheel ; both  I hope 
concentric  to  God.  Donne,  Letters,  iv. 

Concentric  circles  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Newton,  Opticks, 
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Concentric  arcs,  bundle,  engine,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
— Concentric  structure,  in  mineral.,  an  arrangement 
of  parallel  layers  around  a common  center,  as  in  agate. 


Concentric  Structure,  in  polished  agate. 


II.  n.  One  of  a number  of  circles  or  spheres 
having  a common  center.  [Rare.] 

We  know  our  places  here,  we  mingle  not 
One  in  another's  sphere,  but  all  move  orderly 
In  our  own  orbs ; yet  we  are  all  concentrics. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  Hews,  ii.  1. 

concentrical  (kon-sen'tri-kal),  a.  Same  as 
concentric.  Boyle;  Arbuthnot. 
concentrically  (kon-sen'tri-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
concentric  manner ; around  a common  center ; 
so  as  to  be  concentric. 

Eight  series  of  holes,  placed  concentrically  to  the  same 
circle  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 

Blaserna,  Sound,  p.  125. 

concentricatet  (kon-sen'tri-kat),  v.  t.  [<  con- 
centric + -ate2.]  To  concentrate.  Quoted  by 
Latham. 

concentricity  (kon-sen-tris'i-ti),  n.  [<  concen- 
tric + -ity.\  The  state  of  being  concentric, 
concentualt  (kqn-sen'tu-al),  a.  [<  L.  concentus 
(concentu-)  (see  concent ) + -al.]  Harmonious ; 
accordant. 

This  consummate  or  concentual  song  of  the  ninth  sphere. 

T.  Warton,  Milton’s  Smaller  Poems. 

concentus  (kon-sen'tus),  n.  [L.,  harmony, 
symphony:  see  concent.]  1.  In  old  church 
music,  all  that  part  of  the  service  sung  by  the 
whole  choir,  as  hymns,  psalms,  halleluiahs, 
etc.,  in  contradistinction  to  accentus,  the  part 
sung  or  recited  by  the  priest  and  his  assistants 
at  the  altar. — 2.  Harmony ; consonance  in  part- 
^music  for  different  instruments, 
concept  (kon'sept),  n.  [=  F.  concept  = Sp.  con- 
cep  to  = Pg.  conceito  = It.  concetto  = D.  G-.  con- 
cept = Dan.  Sw.  koncept,  < L.  conceptus,  a 
thought,  purpose,  also  a conceiving,  etc.,  < con- 
cipere,  pp.  conceptus,  take  in,  conceive : see 
conceive.  Hence  also,  through  OF.  and  ME., 
mod.  E.  conceit,  q.  v.]  A general  notion;  the 
predicate  of  a (possible)  judgment;  a complex 
of  characters ; the  immediate  object  of  thought 
in  simple  apprehension.  Conception  is  applied 
to  both  the  act  and  the  object  in,  conceiving; 
concept  is  restricted  to  the  object. 

The  term  concept  was  in  common  use  among  the  older 
philosophical  writers  in  English,  though,  like  many  other 
valuable  expressions  of  these  authors,  it  has  been  over- 
looked by  our  English  lexicographers. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  iii. 

Eor  the  object  of  conception,  or  that  which  is  conceived, 
the  term  concept  should  be  used. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton , Logic,  iii. 

The  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  think- 
ing is  knowledge  by  means  of  concepts,  while  concepts,  as 
predicated  of  possible  judgments,  refer  to  some  repre- 
sentation of  an  object  yet  undetermined. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  by  Muller  (Mac- 
[millan,  1881),  II.  61. 

Apprehensive  concept.  See  apprehensive.— Higher 
^.concept,  in  logic,  a more  abstract  concept. 

conceptacle  (kon-sep'ta-kl),  n.  [=  F.  concep- 
tacle  (in  sense  2),  < L .conceptaculum,  < conci- 
pere , pp.  conceptus , contain,  conceive : see  con- 
ceive. Cf.  receptacle.']  1.  That  in -which  any- 
thing is  contained;  a vessel;  a receiver  or  re- 
ceptacle. Woodward. — 2.  In  hot. : (a)  Origi- 
nally, as  used  by  LinnEeus,  a follicle — that  is.  a 
fruit  formed  of  a single  carpel  dehiscing  by  the 
ventral  suture.  (5)  In  lower  cryptogams,  an 


i.  Male  Conceptacle,  containing  numerous  antheridia  attached  to 
branching  threads  or  tissues  of  the  frond.  2.  Female  Conceptacle, 
containing  globose  bodies  (oogonia)  whose  contents  are  divided  into 
oSspores.  a,  paraphyses  lining  the  cavity  of  the  conceptacle  ; b,  tis- 
sue of  the  frond  ; c,  tissue  of  the  surface  of  the  frond ; d,  mouth  of  the 
conceptacle.  ( Highly  magnified. ) 


conceptional 

organ  or  a cavity  which  incloses  reproductive 
bodies,  usually  spores,  with  or  without  special 
spore-cases : applied  without  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  spores,  whether  sexual  or  asexual. 
In  Sphcerioidece  (of  Fungi  impcrfecti ) the  conidial  spores 
are  borne  on  short  threads  within  conceptacles ; in  pyreno- 
mycetous  fungi  the  conceptacle  (perithecium)  contains 
spores  in  asci  (thecae) ; in  Floridece  (red  algae)  either  cysto- 
carpic  spores  or  tetraspores  may  be  contained  in  concep- 
tacles; in  Fucacece  (rock-weeds,  etc.)  antheridia  contain- 
ing antherozoides,  and  oogonia  containing  oospores,  are 
formed  in  conceptacles.  The  sporangium,  as  of  ferns,  was 
formerly  included  under  this  term,  but  it  is  now  rarely 
used  in  that  sense.  Also  conceptaculum. 

conceptacula,  n.  Plural  of  conceptaculum. 
conceptacular  (kon-sep-tak'u-lar),  a.  [<  con- 
ceptaculum 4-  -ar3.]  Consisting  of  or  relating 
to  conceptacles. 

conceptaculum  (kon-sep-tak 'u-lum),  n. ; pi. 
conceptacula  (-la).  [NL.]  Same  as  concepta- 
cle, 2. 

conceptibilityt  (kon-sep-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  con- 
ceptible  (see  -bility) ; = F.  conceptibilite , etc.] 
The  quality  of  being  conceivable.  Cudwortli. 
conceptiblet  (kon-sep'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  con- 
ceptible  = Pg.  conceptivel  (cf.  It.  concepibile),  < 
L.  conceptus , pp.  of  concipere , conceive ; see  con- 
ceive and  - ible .]  Capable  of  being  conceived; 
conceivable ; intelligible. 

Attributes  . . . easily  conceptible  by  us. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

conception  (kqn-sep'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  concep- 
tioun , - cioun , - cion , < OF.  conception , F.  concep- 
tion = Sp.  concepcion  = Pg.  concepqcto  = It. 
concezione  (also  concepigione , concepizione),  < L. 
conceptio(n~),  a comprehending,  a collection, 
composition,  an  expression  (LL.  also  syllable), 
also  a becoming  pregnant,  < concipere , pp.  con- 
ceptus , conceive  : see  conceive. ] 1.  The  act  or 

power  of  conceiving  in  the  mind,  or  of  forming 
a concept ; that  which  is  conceived  in  the  mind. 

(a)  A product  of  the  imaginative  or  inventive  faculty. 

The  conceptions  of  its  poets,  the  creations  of  its  sculptors. 

J.  Caird. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  perfection  of  art  in 
Greece  is  to  be  largely  traced  to  those  conceptions  of  the 
dignified  and  beautiful  in  man  with  which  the  Greek  mind 
was  filled.  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  74. 

( b ) In  philos. : (1)  The  act  of  conceiving-  or  of  forming  a 
concept,  or  the  concept  itself ; a notion.  [Latin  conceptio 
was  used  in  this  sense  by  Boethius.] 

The  most  uncivilised  parts  of  mankind  have  some  way 
or  other  climbed  up  into  the  conception  of  a god. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  viii. 

All  thought  is  a comparison,  a recognition  of  similarity  or 
difference ; a conjunction  or  disjunction  ...  of  its  ob- 
jects. In  Conception,  that  is,  in  the  forming  of  concepts 
(or  general  notions),  it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  at- 
tributes. Sir  W.  Hamilton , Logic,  i. 

Conception  means  both  the  act  of  conceiving  and  the  ob- 
ject conceived.  . . . Now  this  is  a source  of  great  vague- 
ness in  our  philosophical  discussions.  . . . For  the  act  of 
conceiving,  the  term  Conception  should  be  employed,  and 
that  exclusively.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  iii. 

Conception  we  regard  equally  as  an  occurrence  in  con- 
sciousness ; and,  though  we  suppose  it  to  take  place  in  the 
absence  of  any  object  at  the  time  affecting  the  senses,  we 
practically  separate  in  our  thoughts  the  conceived  content 
or  object  from  the  conception,  and  imagine  it  vaguely  as 
residing  elsewhere  than  in  consciousness. 

T.  H.  Green , Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 58. 

(2)  Improperly,  the  faculty  of  reproductive  imagination. 
D.  Stuart,  (c)  Thought,  notion,  or  idea,  in  a loose  sense : 
as,  you  have  no  conception  how  clever  he  is. 

But  a religion  whose  object  was  the  truth  was  at  this 
time  so  unknown  a thing  that  a pagan  magistrate  could 
have  no  conception  of  it  but  as  a new  sect  of  philosophy. 

Warburton,  Works,  IX.  i. 

2f.  A fanciful  thought ; a conceit. 

FulT  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram,  and  witticisms. 

Dryden,  Bed.  of  Tr.  of  Juvenal. 

3.  The  act  of  becoming  pregnant;  the  begin- 
ning of  pregnancy ; the  inception  of  the  life  of 
an  embryo;  hence,  figuratively,  beginning; 
origination. 

I will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception. 

Gen.  iii.  16. 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  2. 

High  living  generates  a fullness  of  habit  unfavorable  to 
conception.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  421. 

False  conception,  in  pathol.,  conception  in  which,  in- 
stead of  a well-organized  embryo,  a misshapen  fleshy  mass 
is  formed;  a mole. - Immaculate  conception.  See  im- 
maculate.—Negative  conception,  a notion  formed  only 
indirectly  by  means  of  a negation. — Order  of  the  Con- 
ception, an  order  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
some  of  the  nobles  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  com- 
mon to  Germany  and  Italy.  = Syn.  Image,  apprehension, 
sentiment,  view. 

conceptional  (kon-sep'shon-al),  a.  [=  It.  con- 
cezionale,  <LL.  conceptionalis,  < L.  conceptio{n-), 
conception:  see  conception.]  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  nature  of  a conception  or  notion. 


conceptional 

There  is  movement  in  the  whole  vocabulary  of  language, 
from  the  designation  of  what  is  coarser,  grosser,  more  ma- 
terial, to  the  designation  of  what  is  finer,  more  abstract 
and  conceptional,  more  formal. 

Whitney , Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  90. 

conceptionalist  (kon-sep'shon-al-ist),  n.  [< 

conceptional  + - ist. ] Same  as  conceptualist. 
conceptionist  (kon-sep'shon-ist),  n . [X  concept 
tion  + - ist .]  Same  as  conceptualist.  Coleridge. 
conceptioust  (kon-sep'shus),  a.  [<  conception 
+ -ous.]  Apt  to  conceive ; fruitful. 

Thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb.  Slink.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

conceptism  (kon'sep-tizm),  n.  [<  concept  + 
-ism.']  The  name  given  to  the  style  affected 
Dy  a school  of  Spanish  writers  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  marked  by 
the  extravagant  use  of  puns,  metaphors,  and 
mystical  conceits.  See  concetto. 

Hia  [Quevedo’s]  phrases  are  of  set  purpose  charged  with 
au  xv  e meanin=>  and  we  are  never  sure  on  reading 
whether  we  have  taken  in  all  that  the  author  meant  to 
convey  Conceptism  is  the  name  that  has  been  given  to 
this  refinement  of  thought,  which  was  doomed  in  time  to 
fall  into  the  ambiguous  and  equivocal. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  360. 

conceptivae  (kon-sep-tl've),  n.pl . See  ferice, 
conceptive  (kon-sep'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  conceptif 
\ L.  conceptivus,  < conceptus , pp.  of  concipere, 
conceive : see  conceive .]  1 . Capable  of  conceiv- 
ing mentally. 

The  alleged  inconceivableness  of  a minimum  or  a limit 

1.  'r^.ls  n°\due  to  an  arrest  of  the  conceptive  power,  but  a 

baffling  of  it.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol. 

With  a conceptive  imagination  vigorous  beyond  any  in 
his  generation,  . . . he  [Carlyle]  wants  altogether  the  plas- 
tic imagination,  the  shaping  faculty. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  126. 

2.  Capable  of  conceiving  physically. 

The  uterine  parts  . . . may  be  reduced  into  a concern 
tive  constitution.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  7. 

conceptual  (kon-sep'tu-al).  a.  [=  F.  concep- 
tual, < NL.  * conceptuaiis, ‘ < L.  conceptus  (con- 
cepts), concept : see  concept  and  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  conception,  mental  or  physical. 

Every  conceptual  act  is  so  immediately  followed  as  to 
seem  accompanied  by  a nomenclatory  one. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  139. 

conceptualism  (kon-sep'tu-al-izm),  n.  [=  F. 
conceptualism e = Sp.  Pg.  ^conceptualismo,  < NL. 
conceptualismus,  < * conceptuaiis : see  conceptual 
and  -ism.']  The  psychological  doctrine  that  the 
meaning  of  a general  class-name,  as  horse,  red, 
etc.,  can  be  fully  represented  in  thought  or 
be  actually  present  to  consciousness : opposed 
both  to  realism  and  to  nominalism . it  is  mainly 
an  English  doctrine,  and  Locke  is  the  most  celebrated  ad- 
vocate  of  the  opinion.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  some 
of  the  opinions  concerning  universals  held  in  the  middle 
ages,  under  the  impression  that  the  questions  then  at 
issue  were  the  same  as  that  discussed  by  the  English 
philosophers. 

®rown  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  conceptualism  as 
held  by  Locke  and  others.  He  admits  that  we  can  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  no  general  notion  of  the  common  attri- 
bute  or  attributes  which  constitute  a class ; but  he  asserts 
that  the  generality,  which  cannot  be  realized  in  a notion 
of  the  resembling  attribute  is  realized  in  a notion  of  the 
resemblance  itself.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xxxvi. 

conceptualist  (kon-sep'tu-al-ist),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
ceptualiste  - Sp.  Pg.  conceptualista,  < NL.  * con- 
ceptualista, < * conceptuaiis : see  conceptual  and 
-GS#.  j One  who  holds  the  psychological  opinion 
called  conceptualism. 

The  older  Conceptualista  . . . assert  that  it  is  possible 
to  concede  a triangle  neither  equilateral  nor  rectangular, 
but  both  at  once.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xxxvi. 

conceptualistic  (kon  - sep"tu  - a - lis'tik),  a.  [< 
conceptualist  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  conceptualism, 
concern  (kon-sern'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  concerner  = Sp. 
Fg.  concernir  = It.  concernere,  concern,  touch, 
belong  to,  < ML.  concernere . belong  to,  regard, 
LL.  mh,  mingb,  as  in  a sieve,  < L.  com-,  to- 
gether, 4-  cernere,  separate,  sift,  observe,  = Gr. 
KpivELv^ .separate  (>  ult.  E.  crisis,  critic,  etc.),  = 
Skt.  -/  kar,  Icir,  pour  out,  scatter : see  certain , 
critic,  etc.,  and  cf.  decern  (>  ult.  decree,  etc.), 
discern  (>  nit.  discreet,  discrete,  discriminate , 
etc.),  excern  (>  ult.  excrete,  excrement),  secern  (> 
nit.  secret,  secrete,  etc. ).]  1 . To  relate  or  pertain 
to  ; have  an  intimate  relation  to  or  connection 
with. 
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3.  To  interest;  busy;  occupy;  engage:  used 
renexively  or  in  the  passive  voice:  as,  to  con- 
cern one’s  self,  in  the  affairs  of  others;  I was 
not  concerned  in  that  transaction. 

Being  a layman,  I ought  not  to  have  concerned  myself 
with  speculations  which  belong  to  the  profession.  Dryden. 

My  father,  whilst  he  was  concerned  in  the  Turkey  trade 
had  been  three  or  four  times  to  the  Levant. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  3. 

4.  To  disturb;  make  uneasy  or  anxious;  cause 
disquiet  to ; trouble : generally  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple: as,  to  be  deeply  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  a friend. 

Here  we  first  heard  of  the  Death  of  Constant  Falcon,  for 
whom  Captain  Brewster  seemed  to  be  much  concerned. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  110. 
In  one  compressing  engine  I shut  a sparrow,  without 
forcing  any  air  in,  and  in  an  hour  the  bird  began  to  pant, 
and  be  corwemed,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a half  to  be 
81<lk-  Derham. 

I was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  in  so  much 
wretchedness  and  disgrace.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  117. 

5f.  To  confuse  with  drink;  slightly  intoxicate : 
in  the  past  participle. 

Not  that  I know  his  Reverence  was  ever  concern’d  to  mv 
knowledge. 

Swift,  Mary,  the  Cook-maid,  to  Dr.  Sheridan. 
A little,  as  you  see,  concerned  with  liquor. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Pli.  van  Artevelde,  II.,  iii.  3. 
= Syn.  2.  To  interest,  touch,  affect. 

concern  (kon-sern'),  ».  [<  concern,  v.]  1.  That 
which  relates  or  pertains  to  one;  matter  of  con- 
cernment ; business ; affair. 

Let  it  Storm  and  Thunder,  Hail  and  Snow, 

Tis  Heav’n’s  Concern. 

Congreve,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  ix.  2. 


concert 

The  Holy  Spirit  . . . would  instruct  them  in  so  concern- 
ing an  issue  of  public  affairs. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  166. 
So  great  and  so  concerning  a truth.  South. 

concerning  (kon-ser'ning),  prep.  [Prop.  ppr. 
of  concern,  v.,  after  F.  concernant  (=  Sp.  con- 
cerniente  = Pg.  It.  concernente),  ppr.,  similarly 
used.  Cf.  touching,  regarding,  respecting,  and 
other  quasi-prepositions  of  participial  form.] 
Pertaining  to ; regarding;  with  relation  to ; as 
to;  about. 

I have  accepted  thee  concerning  this  thing  also,  that 
I will  not  overthrow  this  city,  for  the  which  thou  hast 
spoken.  den.  xix.  21. 

I am  free  from  all  doubt  concerning  it.  Tillotson. 

concernment  (kon-sern'ment),  n.  [<  concern  + 
-merit.]  1 . A thing  in  which  one  is  concerned 
or  interested ; concern ; affair ; business ; in- 
terest. 

They  thought  the  matter  . . . weighty  and  general  to 
the  concernment  of  all  the  country. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  385. 
The  great  concernment  of  men  is  with  men.  Locke. 
Propositions  which  extend  only  to  the  present  life  are 
small,  compared  with  those  that  have  influence  upon  our 
everlasting  concernments.  Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

2.  The  state  or  fact  of  concerning  or  affecting 
one’s  interest  or  happiness ; importance : mo- 

tyi  mi  + ’ 


Preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Acts  xxviii.  31. 

2.  To  affect  the  interest  of;  have  interest  for: 
be  of  importance  to. 

thIV*°a^r?uthe  State  of  EnSland  ^ look  at  this  time  into 
the  State  of  France.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  377. 

Our  wars  with  France  have  affected  us  in  our  most  ten- 
der  interests,  and  concerned  us  more  than  those  with  any 
other  nation.  Addison,  State  of  the  War. 

To  this  reasoning  I am  not  concerned  to  raise  any  obiec- 
tion*  Mind,  IX.  80. 


Exposing  the  private  concerns  of  families. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

2.  Interest;  matter  of  importance;  that  which 
affects  one’s  welfare  or  happiness. 

’Tis  all  mankind’s  concern  that  he  should  live.  Dryden. 

Since  you  have  the  end, 

Be  that  your  sole  concern,  nor  mind  those  means 
No  longer  to  the  purpose ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  98. 

3.  Solicitous  regard ; solicitude;  anxiety;  agi- 
tation or  uneasiness  of  mind;  disturbed  state  of 
feeling;  trouble. 

Why  all  this  concern  for  the  poor  ? We  want  them  not. 

Swift. 

Maria  has  somehow  suspected  the  tender  concern  I have 
for  your  happiness.  Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

With  a face  of  concern , [he]  advised  me  to  give  up  the 
dlsPute-  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 

4.  An  establishment  or  firm  for  the  transaction 
of  business ; a manufacturing  or  commercial 
establishment ; a business  bouse. 

When  the  State,  directly  or  by  proxy,  has  thus  come  into 
possession  of,  or  has  established,  numerous  concerns  for 
wholesale  production  and  for  wholesale  distribution  there 
r"1-1,1  i>e.g^od.  Precedents  for  extending  its  function  to  re- 
tail distribution.  H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p,  39. 

5 . A material  object,  especially  one  that  is  com- 
plicated or  large ; a contrivance : with  a touch 
of  depreciation.  [Colloq.] 

The  hackney-coach — agreat,  lumbering,  square  concern. 

Dickens. 

— Syn.  3.  Solicitude,  etc.  (see  care ) ; Concern  at,  about,  for 
(see  unconcerned)-,  carefulness,  thoughtfulness 

concernancet,  concernancyt  (kon -ser' nans, 
-nan-si),  n.  [=  Sp.  concernencia,  < OF.  *con- 
cernance  (=  It.  concernenza),  < concernant,  ppr. 
of  concerner,  concern : see  concern,  v.,  and  -ance, 
-ancy,  and  cf . concerning, prep.]  Concern ; busi- 
ness; import. 

. The  concernancy,  sir?  why  do  we  wuap  the  gentleman 
in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? Shak. , Hamlet,  v.  2. 

concerned  (kon-sernd'),  p,  a.  [Pp.  of  concern, 
v.\  1.  Having  or  manifesting  disquietude ; un- 
easy; troubled;  anxious:  as,  she  watched  his 
movements  with  a concerned  look  or  feeling- 
he  was  concerned  about  his  prospects. — 2.  A 
euphemism  for  damned.  [U.  S.] 

That's  a concerned  ugly  fix,  and  how  we’ll  ever  get  out 
of  it  is  more  than  I know. 

Southern  Lit.  Messenger,  March,  1851. 

concernedly  (kon-ser'ned-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
cerned maimer ; with  anxiety  or  solicitude, 
concernedness  (kon-ser'ned-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  concerned. 

Earnestness  and  concernedness. 

Abp.  Sharp,  Sermons,  VI.  xi. 

concerning!  (kon-ser'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
concern,  u.]  An  affair  of  importance ; concern ; 
business. 

We  shall  write  to  you, 

As  time  and  our  concernings  shall  importune. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1. 

concerningt  (kon-ser'ning),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  con- 
cern, t).]  Having  interest  or  moment;  impor- 
tant. ’ 


merit. 

It  is  of  greatest  concernment  In  the  Church  and  Com- 
monwealth, to  have  a vigilant  eye  how-  Bookes  demeane 
themselves  as  well  as  men.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p,  5. 
Let  every  action  of  concernment  he  begun  with  prayer. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  407. 
Much  business  of  a trifling  nature  and  personal  concern. 
ment  withdraws  their  attention  from  matters  of  great  na- 
tional moment. 

Washington,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  282. 

3.  The  state  of  being  concerned  or  occupied; 
interference ; participation. 

He  married  a daughter  to  the  earl,  without  any  other  ap- 
probation of  her  father  or  concernment  in  it  than  suffer- 
ing him  and  her  to  come  into  his  presence.  Clarendon. 

4.  The  state  of  being  concerned  or  anxious ; 
concern ; solicitude ; anxiety. 

We  cannot  so  speedily  recollect  ourselves  after  a scene 
of  great  passion  and  concernment,  as  to  pass  to  another  of 
mirth  and  humour,  and  to  enjoy  it  with  any  relish. 

Dryden,  Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 
The  Lord  had  taken  care  that  we  should  not  forget  her, 
and  those  with  her:  for  he  had  raised  and  begotten  an 
heavenly  concernment  in  our  souls  for  her  and  them. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

concert  (kon-sert'),  v.  [<  F.  concerter,  < It.  con- 
certare  = Sp.  Pg.  concertar,  concert,  contrive, 
adjust,  appar.  < L.  concertare,  contend,  contest, 
dispute,  debate  (hence,  appar.,  in  later  use,  con- 
fer, arrange  by  conference,  concert,  etc. ),<  com-, 
with,  + certare,  contend,  < cernere  (pp.  certus, 
cretus,  var.,  as  adj.),  separate,  etc. : see  con- 
cern, v.,  and  certain.  The  sense  of  ‘arrange, 
bring  to  agreement,’  though  arising  naturally 
from  that  of  ‘ debate,’  is  by  some  regarded  as 
connecting  the  verb  with  L.  consertus,  pp.  of 
conserere,  join,  fit,  unite  (also  contend,  join  bat- 
tle), < com-,  together,  + serere,  join,  connect: 
see  series.]  X,  trans.  1.  To  contrive  and  ar- 
range mutually ; construct  or  adjust,  as  a plan 
or  system  to  be  pursued,  by  conference  or 
agreement. 

The  two  rognes,  having  concerted  their  plan,  parted 
company.  De/oe,  CoL  jack 

When  Gloucester  reached  Northampton  he  met  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  and  concerted  with  him  the  means  of  over- 
throwing the  Wydvilles.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 360. 

2.  To  plan;  devise. 

A commander  had  more  trouble  to  concert  his  defence 
before  the  people  than  to  plan  the  operations  of  a cam- 
Paign*  Burke,  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society. 

The  enterprise  was  ill  concerted. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  97. 

3.  In  music,  to  arrange  (a  piece  of  music)  for 
several  voices  or  instruments. — 4.  [From  the 
noun  concert.]  To  sing  in  concert.  [Rare.] 

And  we,  with  Nature’s  heart  in  tune, 

Concerted  harmonies. 

Motherwell,  Jeanie  Morrison. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  in  concert:  with  with. 
[Rare.] 

ministers  of  Denmark  were  appointed  to  concert 
ith  Talbot.  BP'  Burnet 

eoncert  (kon'sert),  n.  [=  D.  G.  concert  = Dan. 
bw.  koncert , a (musical)  concert,  < F.  concert, 

==  Sp.  concierto  = Pg.  concerto , < It.  concerto 
(also  spelled  conserto,  as  if  connected  with  L. 
conserere : see  etym.  of  verb),  agreement,  union, 
harmony,  concert,  etc. ; from  the  verb : see  con- 
cert, v .]  1.  Agreement  of  two  or  more  in  a 

design  or  plan ; combination  formed  by  mutual 


concert 

communication  of  opinions  and  views;  accor- 
dance in  a scheme  or  enterprise;  harmony. 

All  these  discontents  . . . have  arisen  from  the  want 
of  a due  communication  and  concert.  Swift. 

Individual  resistance  is  too  feeble,  and  the  difficulty  of 
concert  and  co-operation  too  great,  ...  to  oppose,  suc- 
cessfully, the  organized  power  of  government. 

Calhoun , Works,  I.  61. 

2.  In  music : ( a ) A set  of  instruments  of  the 
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concertion  (kon-ser'shon),  n.  [ < concert,  t>.] 
Concert;  contrivance:  “ concertion  of  design,” 
Young,  Night  Thoughts,  IX.  1422. 

concert-master  (kon ' sort  - mas  * ter),  n.  [G. 
concertmeister.  ] The  first  violinist  of  an  orches- 
tra; the  leader. 

concertment  (kon-sert'ment),  n.  [<  concert  + 
-ment.J  The  act  of  concerting.  It.  Pollol. 
[Bare.] 


same  kind,  but  of  different  sizes:  as,  a,  concert  rnncert-miisic  (kon'sert-miFzik),  n.  Secular 

_ A • i „ ( 7,  \ A rvirWirt  nnntAnm.  . \ . , -i  i>  't  . . ■ a . J j 4, 


of  viols.  Also  consort.  (6)  A public  perform- 
ance of  music  in  which  several  singers  or  in- 
strumentalists, or  both,  participate ; especially, 
one  in  which  the  program  consists  of  detached 
numbers:  also  applied  to  the  performance  of 

an  oratorio,  but  not  of  an  opera,  (e)  Tho  har-  — - 

monious  combination  of  two  or  more  voices  or  *0ncert0  (kon-char'-  orkon-ser'to), 


music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  of  decided  tech- 
nical elaboration,  and  suited  to  performance 
in  a large  auditorium:  usually  of  one  or  few 
movements  or  parts,  and  thus  different  from  an 
opera,  oratorio,  or  similar  extended  work : dis- 
tinguished from  chamber-music  and  church  music, 

. n Zlr/\T1  1-k-n  41.  • HPf 


instruments. 

Compositions,  called  playhouse  or  act  tunes,  were  writ- 
ten and  played  in  concert , and  not  in  unison  as  formerly. 

Stainer  and  Barrett,  Diet,  of  Musical  Terms,  p.  863. 

(d)  A concerto Cafe  concert.  See  cafe.— Dutch 

concert,  a concert  in  which  each  one  sings  his  own  song 
at  the  same  time  that  his  neighbor  sings  his ; or  a concert 
in  which  each  one  sings  a verse  of  any  song  he  pleases, 
^some  well-known  chorus  being  sung  after  each  verse. 

concertante  (kon-char-tan'te),  a.  and  re.  [It., 
ppr.  of  concertare,  form  a concert:  sea  concert, 
t>.]  I.  a.  In  music,  agreeing;  harmonious. 

II.  re.  In  music:  (a)  A composition  suita- 
ble for  a concert.  ( b ) A composition  for  two 
or  more  solo  voices  or  instruments,  with  ac- 
companiment for  the  organ  or  orchestra,  so 
constructed  that  each  of  the  solo  voices  or  in- 
struments comes  into  prominence  in  turn,  (c) 


concert,  t>.]  In  music : (a)  A concert. 


[It. : see 
[Rare.] 


concha 

land,  or  a privilege  or  immunity  of  some  kind ; 
a concessionary. 

concessionist  (kon-sesh'on-ist),  re.  [<  conces- 
sion + -is£.]  One  who  makes  or  favors  conces- 
sions. Quarterly  Itev. 

concessive  (kon-ses'iv),  a.  and  re.  [<  LL.  con- 
cessions,i Ii.  concessus,  pp.  of  concedere,  concede : 
see  corecede.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  con- 
taining a concession  or  an  admission,  as  the 
surrender  of  some  disputed  or  disputable  point. 
— 2.  Specifically,  in  gram.,  marking  or  stating 
a condition  as  something  which  may  be  granted 
without  destroying  a conclusion:  as,  a conces- 
sive particle ; a concessive  sentence.  A concessive 
sentence  consists  of  a concessive  clause  and  an  adversa- 
tive clause,  often  introduced  by  an  adversative  particle : 
as,  though  he  slay  me  (or,  he  may  slay  me,  or,  let  him  slay 
me yi ' 


. i - 

-et  will  I trust  in  him 

re.  A particle  implying  concession.  See  I. 


concession  or  yielding;  by  way  of  admitting 
what  may  be  disputable. 

Some  have  written  rhetorically  and  concessively,  not  con- 
troverting but  assuming  the  question. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  12. 


(6)  Same  as  concertante.  (c)  A composition  concessively  (kon-ses'iv-li),  adv.  By  way  of 

for  two  or  more  solo  instruments  of  the  same  ’ — ~-’J! c — 

or  of  a different  kind : as,  Bach’s  concerto  for 
four  pianos;  Handel’s  concerti  grossi  for  two 
violins  and  violoncello  soli,  with  accompani- 
ment for  a stringed  orchestra.  Such  concertos 
are  called  double,  triple,  etc.,  according  to  the  concessory  (kon-ses'o-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *con- 
numher  of  solo  instruments.  ( d ) A composi-  cessorius,  < concessus,  pp.  of  concedere,  concede : 
tion,  usually  in  symphonic  form,  written  for  see  corecede.]  Conceding ; permissive.  [Rare.] 
one  principal  instrument  (occasionally  for  more  These  laws  are  not  prohibitive,  but  concessory. 
than  one),  with  accompaniment  for  a large  or  Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  iii.  2. 

small  orchestra,  and  intended  to  display  the  concetet,  re.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  conceit. 
ability  of  a solo  performer.  concetti,  re.  Plural  of  concetto. 

concert-piece  (kon'sfert-pes),  re.  A musical  concettism  (kon-chet'tizm),  re.  [<  concetto  + 
work,  usually  instrumental,  suitable  for  per-  -ism.}  The  use  of  affected  wit  or  concetti, 
formance  in  a concert.  _ _ Kingsley. 


A composition  for  two  or  more  solo  instruments  concert-pitch  (kon'sert-pich),  re.  In  music,  the  concetto  (kon-chet'to),  re.;  pi.  concetti  (-ti). 

-nr!  -f /-vvt4-  AixirmolvQ  n A-nnnw+nvi  + A nur+o  orehea.  .1. J 1 fa  -Pn-n  OAnoovt  TTi  /.  -tr  ] A aP  offoA+Qil  wnl  • 


without  orchestra — Concertante  parts,  in  orches- 
tral music,  parts  for  solo  instruments.  — Concertante 

style,  that  style  of  composition  which  aifords  the  per- /, ,.  ,1'. 

former  opportunity  for  a brilliant  display  of  skill.  See  COnceSSible  (kon-ses  l-bl),^<f. 
concerto. 

concertationf  (kon-ser-ta'shon),  re.  [<  L.  con- 

certatio{n-),  < concertare,  pp.  concertatus,  con- 
tend: see  concert,  ».]  Strife;  contention. 

After  the  concertatitm,  when  they  could  not  agree,  the 
king,  coming  between  them  both,  called  away  the  bishops 
from  the  monks.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  216. 

concertativet  (kon-ser'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  concer- 
tativus,  < concertare,  pp.  concertatus,  contend:  ^ 

see  concert,  v.,  concertation.]  Contentious  ; concession  (kon^esh'on),  re. 
Bailey. 


quarrelsome, 
concerted  (kon-s&r'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  oi  concert, 
re.]  1.  Mutually  agreed  upon,  contrived,  or 
planned. 

Poetry  was,  in  all  appearance,  previous  to  any  concerted 
plan  of  worship.  Goldsmith,  Origin  of  Poetry. 

On  a concerted  day  asimultaneous  insurrection  took  place 
throughout  the  Provinces.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  iv. 

2.  Brought  into  connection  or  relation;  con- 
nected by  a plan. 

A dream  may  let  us  deeper  into  the  secret  of  Nature 
than  a hundred  concerted  experiments. 

Emerson,  Nature,  p.  81. 

3.  In  music,  arranged  in  parts  for  several 
voices  or  instruments,  as  a trio,  a quartet,  etc. 

To  obtain  artistic  effect,  . . . concerted  pieces  need  in- 
terspersing with  solos. 

H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  437. 

concert-grand  (kon'sert-grand),  re.  A grand 
pianoforte  of  power  and  brilliancy  sufficient  for 
use  in  a large  hall  or  with  an  orchestra.  [Col- 
loq.] 

concertina  (kon-ser-te'na),  re.  [NL.,  < It.  con- 
certo, a concert,  harmony:  see  concert,  v.}  A 
musical  instrument  invented  by  Professor 
Wheatstone,  the  principle  of  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  accordion.  It  is  composed  of  a bel- 
lows, with  two  faces  or  ends,  generally  polygonal  in  shape, 


[It.,  = conceit , q.  v.]  A piece  of  affected  wit; 
an  ingenious  thought  or  turn  of  expression ; a 
conceit. 

A kind  of  counter-taste  founded  on  surprise  and  curios- 
ity which  . . . may  he  expressed  by  the  concetto. 

Shenstone. 

He  [Thoreau]  seeks,  at  all  risks,  for  perversity  of  thought, 
and  revives  the  age  of  concetti  while  he  fancies  himself 
going  back  to  a preclassical  nature. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  202. 

though  'Jojjgk  (kongk),  re.  [=  F.  conque  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
concha  = It.  conca,  < L.  concha,  < Gr.  K-tq/xO, 
a mussel,  cockle,  shell,  also  a shell-like  thing  or 
cavity,  as  the  hollow  of  the  ear,  a niche,  a can- 
opy over  an  altar,  an  apse,  the  knee-pan,  etc., 
also  K6yx°S,  in  like  senses  (see  conchus),  = Skt. 
qankha  (>  cJiarikP , q.  v.),  a shell:  see  cock*, 
cockle^,  and  coach.']  1 . A shell  of  any  kind. 


on  which  are  placed  the  various  stops  or  studs,  by  the 
action  of  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  free  metallic  reeds 
^.that  produce  the  sounds. 

concertino  (kon-char-  or  kon-ser-te'no),  n.  and 
a.  [It.,  dim.  of  concerto  : see  concerto , concert , 
v.]  I.  n.  In  music,  a small  concerto. 

II.  a.  In  music,  employed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a concerto : as,  a violino  concertino. 


pitch  used  in  tuning  instruments  for  concert 
use.  See  pitch. 

sible  (kon-ses'i-bl),  a.  [=  Pg.  conces- 

sivel  = It.  conc'essibile,  < ML.  concessibilis,  < L. 
concessus,  pp.  of  concedere,  concede : see  con- 
cede and  -ible.}  Capable  of  being  conceded  or 
granted.  [Rare.] 

It  was  built  upon  one  of  the  most  concessible  postula- 
tums  in  Nature.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  157. 

Their  claim,  we  can  now  all  see,  was  just, 

. . . difficult  to  render  clear  and  concessible. 

Carlyle,  Cromwell’s  Letters,  II.  44. 

_ y/  [=  D.  koncessie  = 

G-.  concession  = Dan.  konsession , < F.  concession 
— Pr.  concession  = Sp.  concesion  = Pg.  conces- 
sao  = It.  concessione,  < L.  concessio(n-),  < conce- 
dere, pp.  concessus,  concede,  grant : see  concede.] 

1.  The  act  of  conceding,  granting,  or  yielding: 
usually  implying  a demand,  claim,  or  request 
from  the  party  to  whom  the  grant  is  made. 

The  concession  of  these  charters  was  in  a parliamentary 
way.  Sir  M.  Hale , Hist.  Com.  Law.  of  Eng. 

I hate,  where  I looked  for  a manly  furtherance,  or  at 
least  a manly  resistance,  to  find  a mush  of  concession. 

Emerson , Essays,  1st  ser. , p.  191. 

Specifically  — 2.  In  argumentation,  the  yield- 
ing, granting,  or  allowing  to  the  opposite  party 
of  some  point  or  fact  that  may  bear  dispute, 
with  a view  to  gain  some  ulterior  advantage,  or 
to  show  that,  even  when  the  point  conceded  is 
granted,  the  argument  can  be  maintained. 

The  fallacy  lay  in  the  immense  concession  that  the  bad 
are  successful ; that  justice  is  not  done  now. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 

3.  The  thing  or  point  yielded  j a grant.  Specifi- 
cally applied  to  grants  of  land,  privileges,  or  immunities 
made  by  government  to  individuals  or  companies  to  en- 
able or  encourage  them  to  undertake  public  enterprises,  as 
to  construct  railways,  canals,  etc. 

A gift  of  more  worth,  in  a temporal  view,  was  the  grant 
to  tne  king  of  the  cruzada,  the  excusada,  and  other  conces- 
sions of  ecclesiastical  revenue.  Prescott. 

A Frenchman  has  obtained  the  concession  [the  privilege 
of  making  the  Suez  Canal],  and  it  may  be  executed  by 
French  engineers  and  French  workmen.  Edinburgh  Rev. 

[In  parts  of  the  United  States  acquired  from  Spain  and 
Mexico  it  is  used  in  a much  broader  sense,  and  includes 
entries  of  land  and  warrants  of  survey  or  location ; any 
designation  of  public  land  by  the  government  as  assigned 
to  private  ownership  or  occupation.]  — The  Concessions, 
in  U.  S.  hist.,  the  political  privileges  granted  to  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Jersey  by  the  proprietors  Berkeley  and  Car- 
teret in  1664-5,  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
province  until  1702,  or,  as  the  colonists  claimed,  until  the 
revolution. 

concessionary  (kon-sesh'on-a-ri),  a.  and  re. 

[<  concession  + -aryl  • — F.  concessionaire,  etc.] 

I.  a.  Given  by  indulgence  or  allowance ; of  the 
nature  of  a concession : as,  a concessionary  priv- 
ilege. [Rare.]  . , 

II.  re.;  pi.  concessionaries  (-riz).  A person  to  ^.tants  of  some  parts  ot  -North.  Carolina, 
whom  a privilege  or  concession  has  been  grant-  concha  (kong'ka),  n. ; pi.  conchm  (-ke).  [L.  con- 
ed: a concessioner.  cha,  a shell : see  conch.]  1.  In  anat.  and  z0°l'  • 

concessioner  (kqn-sesh'on-er),  w.  [<  concession  (a)  The  outer  ear;  the  pinna  of  the  ear;  the 
+ -er*.  Cf.  concessionary.]  One  who  obtains  auricle ; especially,  the  shell  of  the  ear,  the 
or  desires  to  obtain  a concession,  as  a grant  of  hollowed  part  within  the  antihelix,  leading 


Orient  pearls  which  from  the  conchs  he  drew. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  x. 

2.  Specifically,  a large  marine  shell,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Strombus  gigas,  sometimes 
called  fountain-shell , from  its  use  in  gardens. 
Conchs  have  been  much  used  as  instruments  of  call,  pro- 
ducing a very  loud  sound  when  blown.  Often  called  conch- 
shell. 

At  that  instant,  however,  the  blast  of  a fish-dealer’s 
conch  was  heard,  announcing  his  approach  along  the 
street.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 

3.  A spiral  shell  fabled  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Tritons  as  a trumpet,  probably  of  the  kind 
now  constituting  the  genus  Triton,  and  used 
as  a musical  instrument  in  the  South  Sea  isl- 
ands. Also  conch-shell. 

One  of  them  kept  blowing  a large  conch-shell,  to  which 
a reed  of  two  feet  long  was  fixed.  Cook,  Voyages,  VI.  iii.  1. 

4.  A trumpet  in  the  form  of  a sea-shell.  Also 
called  Triton’ s-horn. — 5.  The  external  portion 
of  the  ear;  the  concha. — 6.  In  arch.,  the  plain, 
ribless,  concave  surface  of  a vault  or  penden- 
tive ; the  semidome  of  an  apse ; the  apse  itself. 
See  apse.  Also  called  concha. 

The  conch  or  apse  before  which  stood  the  high  altar. 

Milman. 

7.  [Also  written  conic,  conch,  Ionic.'}  (a)  One 
of  the  lower  class  of  inhabitants  of  the  Baha- 
mas, and  of  the  keys  on  the  Florida  reef:  so 
named  from  their  extensive  use  of  the  flesh 
from  conchs  as  food. 

The  aforesaid  postmaster,  a stout  conch,  with  a square- 
cut  coatee  and  red  cape  and  cuffs.  ht.  Scott. 

The  white  Americans  form  a comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  Key  West,  the  remainder 
being  Bahama  negroes,  Cuban  refugees,  and  white  natives 
of  the  Bahamas  and  their  descendants,  classified  here  un- 
der the  general  title  of  Conchs. 

Circular  No.  8,  War  Dept.,  May  1, 1875,  p.  144. 

(6)  One  of  an  inferior  class  of  white  inhabi- 


concha 
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concierge 


S&1  %6 C^tundei;  T-  9JKA  conchitic  (kong-kit'ik),  a.  [<  conchite  + -ic.)  The  space  of  open  sea  running  north  and  south  of  the 
“J-”  oone,  or  a Done  like  a shell;  a turbi-  Composed  of  shells ; containing  shells  in  abun-  west  c°ast[of  America]  separates  two  quite  distinct  con- 
nated  bone.— 2.  Same  as  conch , 6.-3.  [ML.,  > dance  : applied  to  limestones  and  marbles  in  cholo^cU  provinces.  Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  II.  163. 

j old  dry  measure  of  Gascony  which  the  remains  of  shells  are  a noticeable  conchologist  (kong-kol'6-jist),  n.  1.  One  versed 

and  Navarre,  about  5 pecks,  Winchester  mea-  feature.  Page.  in  conehology. — 2.  A name  of  the  carrier-shells 

sure — Concha  inferior,  the  inferior  turbinated  bone ; Conchoderma  (kong-ko-der'ma)  n TOL  < (famhy  Phoridw),  from  their  often  attaching 
din  Th,Xii\lU,wn:l!;,7CC;onh^  superior  concha  me-  Gr.  tt6yXy,  shell,  + Sepga,  skm.]  A genus’ of  °,ther  shells  to  the  margins  of  their  whorls  as 
&ngVh?eethLmrb“  barnacles,  of  the  family  Lepadidv:  f ame  as  they  grow.  Also  called  mineralogist.  See  cut 

Oonchacea  (kong-ka/se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  < L.  Otion.  C.  virgata  is  a sneeies  nfton  found  at-  uiiaer  earner-shell. 

concha,  a shell  (see  conch),  + - acea .]  in  De  tached  to  ships.  C.  

Blainville’s  arrangement  (1824),  a family  of  bi-  t°rm- 

valve  mollusks,  approximating,  but  more  com-  Conchcecia  (kong-ke'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k oyXy, 
prehensive  than,  Lamarck's  Conchw,  containing  a shell,  + olnoq,  home.]  A genus  of  ostra- 

uiimnnn„a  »«««■"  p i ~ a ° cod©  crustaceans,  of  the  family  Salocypridce 

or  constituting  the  type  of  a family  Conchee- 
ciidee.  C.  obtusata,  a British  species,  is  an  ex- 
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numerous  genera  now  distributed  in  several 
families. 

Conchse  (kong'ke), 


. pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  con- 


a species  often  found  at-  mm®1-  carrier-shell. 

dorsalis  is  a Caribbean  conehology  (kong-kol'o-ji),  n.  [=  Sp.  concho- 
logia,  < Gr.  myXy,  a shell,  + -koy'ai,  < kb/eiv,  speak: 
see  - ology .]  The  science  of  shells  and  shell-fish. 
The  word  came  into  use  when  mollusks  were  chiefly  stud- 
led  with  reference  to  their  shells.  Since  increased  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  structure  of  the  soft  parts  of 
mollusks,  the  term  conehology  is  frequently  replaced  by 
malacology  (which  see).  Shells  were  formerly  divided  into 

c7lTrshell“sfiT/o«7;>T'  1 y.u.Xo  ample.  ' ~Jr  ’ *hre®  °Aders.  univalves,  bivalves,  and  multivalves,  accord- 

o/ttt,  a snell.  see  C0ncn.\  1.  A group  OI  bivalve  ...  mg  to  the  number  of  parts  of  which  tliev  are  oomnosed 

mollusks.  (a)  In  the  “Systema  Naturce”  of  Linnaeus,  (kong-ke-si  l-de),  [NL.,  < conchometer  (kong-kom'e-ter),  n.  [<Gr  /coyrw 

the  section  of  the  Testacea  comprising  the  bivalves.  ( b ) c onchcecia  + - id(B .]  A family  of  ostracodes,  a shell,  + ukroov  a measure  1 An 
In  Lamarck's  system  of  conehology  (1809-1818),  a family  named  from  the  genus  Conchcecia.  for  mea™riT,rRhplG  ^ S ^ * 

of  dimyanan  Conchifera,  composed  of  the  genera  Venus,  concho-nraq<!  (kon'eho  orhs)  « A n™«  . measaimS  shells  and  the  angles  of  their 

Cytherea,  Gyp-ana,  Venericardia,  Cyrena,  Galathea,  and  , Ilcn0  &ras°  l™11  V“0  gras),  n.  A name  some-  spires.  Also  conchyliometer. 

Cyclas.  (c)  In  Deshayes’s  system,  a group  limited  to  the  times  given  to  the  Pamcum  Texanum,  a Texan  conchometrv  (konu-kom'e-tri)  n ["<  rnvehnm 

genera  Cyprina,  Astarte,  and  Venus.  grass  which  is  now  cultivated  in  the  south-  eter  + -w3. f The  measurement  of  shells  m 

2.  K.  c.]  Plural  of  concha.  eru  United  States  and  found  to  yield  a large  their  cu^es.  Also  ZndZZnrirv 

Oonchanidae  (kong-ka-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < ^amount  of  valuable  forage.  ConchODhora  fkono-  kof'IrS f TOT  t 

Conchanum  + -idee.)  A family  of  tripylean  conchoid  T(kong'  koid),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  con-  Gr.JW, a shell  (s°ee  conch)]'-)- 


radiolarians,  with  a fenestrated  shell,  destitute 
of  radial  spicules,  and  composed  of  two  smooth 
hemispherical  or  lenticular  valves,  the  edges  of 
which  usually  interlock  by  rows  of  teeth:  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Concliarium. 

Concharium  (kong-ka/ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Koyxapan,  dim.  of  siyxv,  a shell:  see  conch.) 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Conchariidce. 
conchate  (kong'kat),  a.  [=  Sp.  conchado,  < 
NL.  conchatus,  < L.  concha,  a shell : see  conch 
and  -ate1.]  Same  as  conchiform.  M.  C.  Cooke. 
conchi,  n.  Plural  of  conchas. 

Conchldse  (kong'ki-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,<  L.  concha, 
a shell  (see  conch),  + -idee. ] A family  name 
proposed  by  Broderip  (1839)  for  the  Conchas  of 
Lamarck  and  the  Conchacea  of  De  Blainville. 
conchifer  (kong'ki-fer),  n.  [<  NL.  conchifer, 
< L.  concha,  shell,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.)  A mol- 
lusk  of  the  class  Conchifera. 

Conchifera  (kong-kif'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  conchifer,  shell-tearing:  see  conchifer .] 
1.  In  Lamarck’s  system  of  classification,  head- 
less mollusks  with  bivalve  shells : a loose  syn- 
onym of  Lamellibranchiata,  but  including  the 
brachiopods,  which  are  now  placed  in  a dif- 
ferent class.  Disencumbered  of  the  brachiopods,  the 
Conchifera  correspond  to  the  Acephala  testacea  of  Cuvier, 
or  to  the  Lamellibranchiata  of  De  Blainville  and  modern 
naturalists.  Also  called  Conchophora,  Acephala,  Endoce- 
phala,  Lipocephala,  and  Pelecypoda. 


Same  as  Conchifera,  1.  J.  E. 


consecutive  points  at  infinity.  It  has  two’  branches. 

II.  a.  Same  as  conchoidal. 

Its  [serpentine’s]  hardness  being  about  3,  and  with  a 
x- — r-e,eeypuaa.  conchoid  or  splintery  fracture. 

2.  In  Gegenbaur’s  system  of  classification,  one  * & Applied  Geology,  p.  8. 

of  two  primary  divisions  of  the  Mollusca;  the  conchoidal  (kong-koi  dal),  a.  [<  conchoid  + 
•_ 1 1 ’ ~ol / = Jl . conchoidal,  etc . J In  mineral.,  having 


choide  = It.  concoide  — Sp.  concoide,  < Gr.  my-  — E.  ‘bear1.) 

Xoeidf/c,  < iciyxv,  a shell,  + d6og,  form.]  I.  n.  A Gray,  1821. ' 
hltnfnCthIeclnVenited  one  Nioomedes,  proba-  conchospiral  (koug-ko-spi'ral),  n.  [<  L.  concha, 
u®  d Cen^7  ?6^0re  ?■ ’ and  a skell,  + spiral.)  A variety  of  spiral  curve 
efiued  by  him  as  such  that  if  a straight  line  characterizing  certain  shells.  Agassiz. 
he  drawn  from  a certain  fixed  point,  called  the  conch-shell  (kongk'shel),  n.  Same  as  conch. 

conchus  (kong'kus),  n. ; pi.  conchi  (-ki).  [NL., 
< Gr.  ndyxos,  a shell,  the  upper  part  of  the  skull, 
the  socket  of  the  eye:  see  conch.']  1.  The 
skull. — 2.  The  orbit  of  the  eye. 
conchylaceous,  conchyliaceous  (kong-ki-la'- 
shius,  kong-kil-i-a ' shius ) , a.  [<  conchylium  4* 
-aceous.]  Pertaining  to  shells;  resembling  a 
» shell : as,  conchylaceous  impressions. 

Z^at^The  co^chylia,  n.  Plural  of  conchylium. 

conchyliated  (kong-kil'i-a-ted),  a.  [<  conchyl- 
ium + - ate 1 + -erf*.]  Derived  from  shells  or 
mollusks:  applied  to  the  coloring  matter  ob- 
tained from  shell-bearing  mollusks. 

The  conchyliated  colour  comprehended  a variety  of 
shades,  viz.,  that  of  the  heliotropium,  as  well  as  one  of  a 
deeper  colour,  that  of  the  mallow,  inclining  to  a full  pur- 
ple, and  that  of  the  late  violet,  this  last  being  the  most 
vivid  of  all  the  conchyliated  tints. 

M.  S.  Lowell , Edible  British  Mollusca  (2d  ed.),  p.  203. 

[=  r- 


Conchoids  of  Nicomedes. 

MN  is  the  asymptote ; P is  the  pole.  The  highest  and  lowest 
branches  form  one  conchoid  having  a crunode  at  P.  The  branches 
nearest  the  asymptote  form  a conchoid  having  an  acnode  at  P.  The 
dotted  curves  indicate  the  conchoid  with  a cusp  at  P. 

pole  of  the  curve,  to  the  curve,  the  part  of  the 
line  intercepted  between  the  curve  and  a fixed 
line  (now  called  its  asymptote)  is  always  equal 
to  a fixed  distance.  The  conchoid  was  used  to  facili- 
tate the  duplication  of  the  cube.  Its  Cartesian  equation  is : 

m2  j/2  = (p  _ y)  2 (%2  j/2). 

It  is  a curve  of  the  fourth  order  and  of  the  sixth  class,  im 
less  it  has  a cusp  at  P,  when  it  is  of  the  fifth  class. 

<1  nil  III  A nnint.  of.  fVlo  nnln  nnl  ninntf ■ 


f aen  it  is  of  tbe  fifth  class.  It  has  a ’ uTxwAiuoutt 

double  point  at  the  pole,  and  meets  its  asymptote  at  four  COnchyliologistf  (kong-kil-i-ol'6-iist) 
finity.  It  has  two  branches.  orwtnhanifflnrtio+a  t>«.  „7,„.7„-77 


Mollusca  of  authors  in  general,  exclusive  of  the 
Placophora  or  chitons. 

What  led  me  most  to  unite  all  the  Mollusca,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Chitonidse,  into  one  great  division,  to  which 
I have  given  the  name  Conchifera,  was  the  consideration 
that  we  must  recognize  the  great  significance  of  the  shell 
as  affecting  the  whole  organization  of  these  animals. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  316. 

conchiferous  (kong-kif 'e-rus),  a.  [As  conchifer 
+ -ous.]  1.  Provided  with  a shell,  as  a mol- 
lusk;  testaceous. — 2.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Conchifera ; bivalve,  as  a 
mollusk ; lamellibranchiate. 

The  conchiferous  or  bivalve  Acephala. 

R.  Garner , Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  S.,  II.  679. 
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convex  elevations  and  concave  depressions  like 


‘conchif- 


3.  Bearing  or  containing  shells : as, 
erous  deposits,”  Darwin. 
conchiform  (kong'ki-ffirm),  a.  [<  L.  concha,  a 
shell,  + forma,  shape.]  Shell-shaped;  espe- 
cially, shaped  like  one  valve  of  a bivalve  shell ; 
specifically,  in  entom.,  semicircular  and  con- 
cavo-convex, as  the  teguke  or  wing-covers  in 
most  Hymenoptera.  Also  conchate. 
conchinamine  (kong-kin'a-min),  n.  [<  *con- 
cliina,  a transposition  of  "cinchona,  + amine.) 
Same  as  quinidamine. 

conchinine  (kong'ki-nin),  n.  [<  *conchina,  a 
transposition  of  cinchona , -b  -ine1.)  Same  as 
quinidine. 

conchiolin  (kong-kl'o-lin),  n.  [<  L.  concha,  a 
shell,  + io(dine)  + -ol  + -in%.)  The  organic 
residuum  of  a shell  left  after  removal  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  by  acids.  Also  conchyolin. 

This  was  evidently  originally  a soft  Embryonic  Shell  com- 
posed of  conchiolin,  and  not  of  calcareous  matter  as  in  the 
Ammonoidea. 

A.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1884,  p.  326. 


surface 
ob- 


Conchoidal  Fracture,  in  obsidian. 

shells:  applied  principally  to  such  a 
produced  by  fracture,  as  exemplified  in 
sidian. 

Custards  . . . in  which  every  stroke  of  the  teaspoon  left 
a smooth  conchoidal  surf  ace  like  the  fracture  of  chalcedony. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  vii. 

Concholepas  (kong-kol'e-pas),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
marck), < Gr.  n6yxy, 
shell,  + kenag,  a lim- 
pet.] Agenusofgas- 
tropodous  mollusks, 
of  the  family  Bucci- 
nidec  or  whelks,  hav- 


Concholepas  Peruviana. 


America,  along  which  it  is  extensively  used  for 

n<  /[</Gr-  a.  I11611.?  conchological  (kong-ko-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  con- 

e (lit.  shell-hke),  < tthyxn,  shell.]  A fossil  chology  + -ic-al.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  conchol- 
conch  or  shell.  Bp.  Nicolson.  ogy,  or  the  scientific  study  of  shells. 


conchyliologiste  = Pg.  concliyliologista ; as  con 
chyliology  + -4s t.  Cf.  concliologist.)  An  obso- 
lete form  of  Conchologist. 
conchyliologyt  (kong-kil-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
chyliologie  — Sp.  conquiliologia  = Pg.  conchy- 
liologia,  < NL.  * conchyliologia,  < Gr.  icoyxvktov, 
conch  (see  conchylium ),  + -koyia,  < /Jyuv,  speak : 
see  -ology,  and  cf.  conehology.)  An  obsolete 
form  of  conehology. 

conchyliometer  (kong-kil-i-om'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
myxvAiov,  a shell,  + yerpov,  a measure.]  Same 
as  conchometer. 

conchyliometry  (kong-kil-i-om'e-tri),  n.  [As 
conchyliometer  + -ys.)  Same  as  conchometrv. 
conchyliomorphite  (kong-kiFi-o-mhr'fit),  n. 
[<  Gr.  myxbkiov,  a shell,  + uop^y,  form,  + -ife2.] 
The  fossilized  cast  of  a shell  from  which  the 
shell  has  disappeared. 

conchylious  (kong-kil'i-us),  a.  [<  coneliylium 
+ -ous.)  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  shelled 
or  testaceous  Mollusca. 

conchylium  (kong-kil'i-um),  n. ; pi.  conchylia 
(-a)-  [=  P.  coquille  = Sp.  concliil  (cf.  ML.  con- 
chile)  = Pg.  conchylio  = It.  concliiglia,  cocliiglia 
= G.  concliylie  = Dan.  konkylie,  < L.  (and  NL.) 
conchylium , a shell,  < Gr.  soyXv/j.ov,  dim.  of  my- 
xvhj,  dim.  of  Kdyxv,  a shell:  see  conch,  and  cf. 
cockle 2.]  The  shell  of  a mollusk,  in  the  widest 
sense ; a conch. 

conciator  (kon'si-a-tor),  n.  [As  if  ML.,  < ML. 
conciare,  refit,  repair,  adorn,  for  *comptiare, 
var.  of  comptare,  freq.  comptitare,  adorn,  < L. 
comptus,  elegant,  adorned:  see  comp i2.]  In 
glass-manuf,  one  who  weighs  and  proportions 
the  materials  to  be  made  into  glass, 
ing  a limpet-like  concierge  (E.  pron.  kdn-siarzh'),  ».  [F.,<OF. 
shell,  owing  to  the  concierge,  consierge,  consiarge,  concherge,  con- 
cerge,  consirge,  cumcerge  (>  ML.  concergius,  con- 
sergius,  also  concergerius,  conciergerius,  Sp.  con- 
serje),  of  uncertain  origin ; perhaps  < ML.  *con- 
servius,  a keeper,  guardian,  or  *conservium,  a 
keeping,  guarding,  irreg.  < L.  conservare,  keep: 
see  conserve.)  In  France,  one  who  attends  at 
the  entrance  of  an  edifice,  public  or  private ; 
a doorkeeper  of  a hotel,  apartment-house,  pris- 
on, etc. ; a janitor,  male  or  female. 
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size  of  the  aperture. 
The  only  species  is 
C.  peruviana,  of  the 
west  coast  of  South 


conciergerie 

conciergerie  (F.  pron.  kon-siarzh're),  n.  [F., 

< concierge,  doorkeeper:  see  concierge. ] In 

France,  the  room  near  the  entrance  of  a hotel, 
apartment-house,  or  other  building  occupied 
by  the  concierge  or  janitor, 
concilia,  n.  Plural  of  concilium. 
conciliable1  (kon-sil'i-a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  conciliable 
= Sp.  conciliable  = Pg.  conciliavel  = It.  concilia- 
te, < L.  as  if  *conciliabilis,  < conciliare,  concili- 
ate : see  conciliate.']  Capable  of  being  concili- 
ated or  reconciled ; reconcilable. 

Nor  doth  he  put  away  adulterously  who  complains  ol 
causes  rooted  in  immutable  nature,  utter  unfitness,  utter 
disconformity,  not  conciliable , because  not  to  be  amended 
without  a miracle.  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

C0nciliable2t  (kon-sil'i-a-bl),  n.  [=  Sp.  concili- 
dbulo,  < L.  conciliabulum,  a meeting-place,  < con- 
cilium, a council : see  council.]  A small  assem- 
bly ; a conventicle. 

Some  have  sought  the  truth  in  conventicles  and  concil- 
iates of  hereticks  and  sectaries. 

Bacon,  Controversies  of  Church  of  Eng. 

conciliabule  (kon-sil'i-a-bul),  n.  [<  L.  concilia- 
bulum : see  conciliable^.]  Same  as  conciliable 2. 
Milman.  [Rare.] 

conciliar  (kon-sil'i-ar),  a . [=  F.  conciliaire  = 

Sp.  Pg.  conciliar  = It.  conciliare , < L.  as  if  *con- 
ciliaris,  < concilium , council : see  council  and 
-ar%.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a council  or  to  its 
proceedings.  Also  conciliary. 

Henry  II.  contented  himself  with  aiding  the  conciliar 
legislation.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 389. 

There  are  at  least  three  well-known  editions  of  conciliar 
records.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  292. 

These  synodical  or  conciliar  decrees  but  burden  and 
perplex  questions  otherwise  hard  enough  to  discuss  and 
determine.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  209. 

conciliarlyf  (kon-sil'i-ar-li),  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  a council;  as  by  a council. 

Those  things  that  were  conciliarly  determined. 

Barrow,  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

conciliary  (kon-sil'i-a-ri),  a . Same  as  conciliar . 

By  their  authority  the  conciliary  definitions  passed  into 
law.  Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  ii.  205. 

conciliate  (kon-sil'i-at),  v.  t.z  pret.  andpp,  con- 
ciliated, ppr.  conciliating.  [<  L.  contiliatus,  pp.of 
conciliare  (>  F.  concilier  = Sp.  Pg.  conciliar  = It. 
conciliare),  bring  together,  unite,  win  over,  < con- 
cilium, a meeting,  assembly,  union : see  council.] 

1 . To  overcome  the  distrust  or  hostility  of,  by 
soothing  and  pacifying  means ; induce  friendly 
and  kindly  feelings  in;  pacify;  placate;  soothe; 
win  over. 

The  rapacity  of  his  father’s  administration  had  excited 
such  universal  discontent  that  it  was  found  expedient  to 
conciliate  the  nation.  Uallam. 

Each  portion,  in  order  to  advance  its  own  peculiar  in- 
terests, would  have  to  conciliate  all  others,  by  showing  a 
disposition  to  advance  theirs.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  69. 

2.  To  induce,  draw,  or  secure  by  something 
adapted  to  attract  regard  or  favor;  win;  gain; 
engage. 

Christ’s  other  miracles  ought  to  have  conciliated  belief 
to  his  doctrine  from  the  Jews.  Cudworth,  Sermons,  p.  69. 

His  [the  Duke  of  York’s]  amiable  disposition  and  excel- 
lent temper  have  conciliated  for  him  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  men  of  all  parties.  Greville,  Memoirs,  Aug.  15, 1818. 

And  any  arts  which  conciliate  regard  to  the  speaker  in- 
directly promote  the  effect  of  his  arguments. 

De  Quineey,  Rhetoric. 
= Syn.  1.  To  win  over,  propitiate,  appease.  See  reconcile. 
conciliating  (kon-sil'i-a-ting),  p.  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  gaining  favor;  pacifying;  mollifying; 
persuading:  as,  a conciliating  address, 
conciliation  (kon-sil-i-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
ciliation = Sp.  conciliacidn  — Pg.  conciliagao  = 
It.  conciliazione,  < L.  conciliatio(n-),  < conciliare, 
bring  together : see  conciliate.]  1.  The  act  of 
converting  from  a state  of  jealousy,  suspicion, 
or  hostility;  the  act  of  gaining  favor  or  good 
will. 

The  house  has  gone  farther ; it  has  declared  concilia- 
tion admissible  previous  to  any  submission  on  the  part  of 
America.  Burke,  Conciliation  with  America. 

The  Roman  method  of  conciliation  was,  first  of  all,  the 
most  ample  toleration  of  the  customs,  religion,  and  mu- 
nicipal freedom  of  the  conquered,  and  then  their  gradual 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  conqueror. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  251. 

2.  Reconciliation;  harmonizing.  [Rare.] 

St.  Austin  repeatedly  declares  the  conciliation  of  the 
foreknowledge,  predestination,  and  free  grace  of  God  with 
the  free  will  of  man  to  be  a most  difficult  question,  intel- 
ligible only  to  few. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions  (Blackwood,  1866),  p.  622. 
Court  Of  conciliation,  a tribunal  deciding  disputes  by 
inducing  the  parties  to  agree  on  a settlement  proposed  to 
them.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
court  of  arbitration.  The  technical  sense  of  the  term 
court  of  conciliation  implies  power  to  compel  a party  to 
appear,  at  the  request  of  his  adversary,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  court  to  compose  their  differences  in  a man- 
ner to  which  they  will  assent,  they  being  turned  over  to  a 
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judicial  court  if  they  do  not.  The  term  arbitration  usually 
implies  a tribunal  without  power  to  compel  attendance  of 
parties,  but  with  power,  if  parties  submit  their  controversy 
to  it,  to  decide  authoritatively. 

conciliative  (kon-sil'i-a-tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 

conciliativo , as  conciliate  + -ive.]  1.  Designed 
for  or  producing  conciliation;  reconciling;  paci- 
fying; conciliatory.  Coleridge. — 2.  Specifical- 
ly, pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a court  of 
conciliation. 

The  president  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union  consented 
in  the  latter  case  to  act  as  a conciliative  board  of  one. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  947. 

conciliator  (kon-sil'i-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  concilia- 
teur  = Sp.  Pg.'conciliador  = It.  conciliatore,  < L. 
conciliator,  < conciliare,  bring  together:  see  con- 
ciliate.] One  who  conciliates,  or  gains  by  con- 
ciliatory means. 

The  conciliator  of  Christendom. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  103. 

conciliatory  (kon-sil'i-a-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  con- 

ciliatoire  = Pg.’  conciUatorio ; as  conciliate  4- 
-ory.]  Tending  to  conciliate  or  win  confidence 
or  good  will ; reconciling. 

The  amiable,  conciliatory  virtues  of  lenity,  moderation, 
and  tenderness  to  the  privileges  of  those  who  depend  on 
this  kingdom.  Burke,  To  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

The  Italian,  long  subject  to  tyrannical  rule,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life  if  he  excites  the  vengeful  feelings  of  a fel- 
low-citizen, is  distinguished  by  his  conciliatory  manner. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 431. 
= Syn.  Winning,  pacifying. 

concilium  (kon-sil'i-um),  n. ; pi.  concilia  (-a). 
[L. : see  council.]  A council;  an  assembly. — 
Concilium  ordinarium,  the  name  given  in  medieval  Eng- 
lish history  to  the  standing  council  of  the  king.  About 
the  fifteenth  century  it  developed  into  the  Privy  Council. 
See  privy  council,  under  council. 

concinnatet  (kon-sin'at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  eoncinna- 
tus,  pp.  of  concinnare,  join  fitly  together,  < con- 
cinnus,  fitly  put  together,  well  adjusted:  see 
concinnous.]  1.  To  join  fitly  or  becomingly 
together;  make  well  connected;  choose  and 
compose  suitably. 

In  order  that  concinnated  speech  may  not  beguile  us 
from  truth.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  Int.,  p.  9. 

2.  To  clear;  purify. 

A receit  to  trim  and  concinnate  wine. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xiv.  20. 

concinnatet  (kon-sin'at),  a.  [<  L.  concinnatus , 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Fit;  apt;  suitable. 

A manne  of  ripe  iudgement  in  electinge  and  chosynge 
concinnate  termes,  and  apte  and  eloquente  woordes. 

Hall,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  5. 

concinnationt  (kon-si-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
cinnatio(n-),  < concinnare,  join  fitly  together: 
see  concinnate,  v.]  The  act  of  making  fit,  suit- 
able, or  perfect. 

The  building,  concinnation,  and  perfecting  of  the  saints. 

Bp.  Reynolds,  The  Passions,  p.  77. 

concinnity  (kon-sin'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  continuities 
(-tiz).  [=  Sp.  continidad  = It.  continuity,  < L. 

continnita{t-)s,  < concinnus,  fitly  put  together: 
see  continuous.]  1 . Fitness ; suitableness ; con- 
nectedness; harmony. 

Dr.  Henry  King’s  poems,  wherein  I find  ...  an  exact 
concinnity  and  evenness  of  fancy.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  16. 

A discourse  in  which  the  fundamental  topic  was  thus 
conscientiously  omitted  was  not  likely,  with  all  its  con- 
cinnities,  to  make  much  impression  upon  the  disaffected 
knights.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  359. 

Specifically — 2.  In  gram,  and  rJiet.,  proper  and 
consistent  adjustment  of  words  and  clauses  as 
regards  both  phraseology  and  construction; 
fitness  and  harmony  of  style, 
concinnous  (kon-sin'us),  a.  [<  L.  concinnus, 
fitly  put  together,  well  adjusted;  origin  ob- 
scure.] Suitable;  agreeable;  harmonious. 
Johnson.  [Rare.] 

concionaryt  (kon'shio-na-ri),  a.  [<  L.  contiona- 
rius , prop,  contionarius,  < contio(n-),  an  assem- 
bly: see  concionate.]  Same  as  concionative . 

There  be  four  things  a Minister  should  be  at ; the  Con- 
scionary  part,  Ecclesiastical  story,  School  Divinity,  and  the 
Casuists.  Selden , Table-Talk,  p.  73. 

concionatet  (kon'shio-nat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  con- 
cionatus,  prop,  contionatus , pp.  of  concionari , 
contionari  (>  Pg.  contionar  = It.  contionar  e), 
make  an  address,  harangue,  < contio(n-),  im- 
prop.  concio(n-),  an  assembly,  contr.  of  OL.  co- 
ventio(n-)  for  conventio(n-),  an  assembly:  see 
convention.]  To  preach.  Litligow. 
concionative  (kon'shio-na-tiv),  a.  . [<  concio- 
nate + -ive.]  Pertaining  to  preaching ; suited 
to  or  used  in  preaching  or  discourses  to  pub- 
lic assemblies.  [Rare.] 

concionatorf  (kon'shio-na-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 

concionador  = It.  concionatore,<.  L.  concionator, 
prop,  contionator , < contionari , harangue : see 
concionate.]  1.  A preacher.  Cockeram. — 2.  A 
common-councilman ; a freeman.  Wharton. 


concitation 

concionatoryt  (kon'shio-na-to-ri),  a.  [=  Pg. 
contionator io,  < L.  as  if  *concionatorius,  false 
reading  for  contionarius:  see  contionar y.] 
Same  as  concionative . 

Concionatory  invectives.  Howell. 

concise  (kon-sis'),  a.  [=  F.  Pr.  concis.  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  conciso,  < L.  concisus,  cut  off,  brief,  pp. 
of  concidere,  cut  off,  cut  short,  < com-  + ceedere , 
cut.  Cf.,  for  the  form,  excise \ incise , precise ; 
and  for  the  sense,  precise.]  Comprehending 
much  in  few  words ; brief  and  comprehensive 
in  statement : as,  a concise  account  of  an  event ; 
a concise  argument. 

The  concise  style,  which  expresseth  not  enough,  hut 
leaves  somewhat  to  he  understood. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
His  [Thucydides’s]  history  is  sometimes  as  concise  as  a 
chronological  chart : yet  it  is  always  perspicuous. 

Macaulay,  History. 

= Syn.  Concise,  Succinct,  Condensed,  Laconic,  Summary, 
Compendious,  short,  terse,  pithy,  sententious,  compact. 
The  first  four  imply  fullness  of  meaning  as  well  as  great 
brevity  ; the  next  two  that  the  subject  is  treated  by  ex- 
hibiting only  its  main  heads,  and  that  therefore  the  treat- 
ment is  comparatively  brief.  Concise  frequently  refers  to 
style,  and  signifies  the  expression  of  much  in  few  words ; 
succinct  is  generally  applied  to  the  matter,  the  less  im- 
portant things  being  omitted:  thus,  a concise  style  or 
phrase,  but  a succinct  narrative  or  account.  Condensed  re- 
lates more  to  the  mode  of  treatment  by  which  a matter  is 
brought  or  compressed  into  a smaller  space  than  it  might 
have  occupied.  Laconic  is  applied  to  expressions  which 
carry  conciseness  or  brevity  to  an  extreme.  A summary 
account  gives  the  principal  points  in  the  case ; a compen- 
dious account  is  more  sure  than  a summary  account  to  give 
a complete  and  sufficient  view  of  the  subject. 

His  [Lord  Mahon’s]  narration  is  very  perspicuous,  and  is 
also  entitled  to  the  praise,  seldom,  we  giieve  to  say,  de- 
served by  modern  critics,  of  being  very  concise. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Mahon’s  War  in  Spain. 
A tale  should  he  judicious,  clear,  succinct; 

The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link’d. 

Cowper , Conversation,  1.  235. 

A work  of  genius  is  . . . condensed  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, skill,  that  make  up  the  man. 

Woolsey,  Relig.  of  Present  and  Future. 
“His  time  has  come,’*  said  the  laconic  scout,  thrusting 
the  long  barrel  of  his  rifle  through  the  leaves,  and  taking 
his  deliberate  and  fatal  aim. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxxi. 

I shall  take  leave  of  this  island  with  a summary  account 
of  their  [the  winds’]  force  and  direction,  as  observed  by 
us  from  the  1st  to  the  8th  of  November. 

Cook,  Voyages,  III.  vi.  8. 

For  God  is  love — compendious  whole 
Of  all  the  blessings  of  a soul. 

Byron,  Love  of  God. 
concisely  (kon-sis'li),  adv.  In  a concise  man- 
ner ; 'briefly';  in  few  words. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  though  it  was  almost 
necessary  — all  the  rules  of  painting  are  methodically,  con- 
cisely, and  yet  clearly  delivered  in  this  present  treatise 
which  I have  translated. 

Dryden,  Parallel  between  Poetry  and  Painting. 

conciseness  (kon-sis'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  concise ; brevity  in  statement. 

The  conciseness  of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek  orator. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Second  Misc. 

The  mysterious  conciseness  of  an  oracle. 

Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

concision  (kon-sizh'on),  n.  [=  F.  concision  = 
Pr.  concisio  = Sp.  concision  = Pg.  concisSo  = It. 
concisione,  conciseness,  < LL.  concisio(n-),  a 
cutting  to  pieces,  a mutilation,  separation,  < 
concidere,  cutoff:  see  concise.]  If.  A division; 
a schism ; a faction ; a sect ; a separation. 

Those  of  the  concision  who  made  it  [the  division]  would 
do  well  to  consider  whether  that  which  our  Saviour  as- 
sures us  will  destroy  a kingdom  be  the  likeliest  way  to  set- 
tle and  support  a church.  South,  Works,  III.,  Ep.  Ded. 
[It  is  used  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible  to  translate  the  Greek  word  Kararof xij,  employed 
by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  iii.  2,  apparently,  instead  of  ncpiTony, 
for  circumcision,  as  a contemptuous  designation  of  those 
Jews  who  relied  upon  the  mere  outward  rite  of  cireum- 
cision. 

Beware  of  dogs ; beware  of  evil  workers  ; beware  of  the 
concision.  Phil.  iii.  2. 

Here  he  speaks  more  strongly  and  calls  it  a concision,  a 
mere  outward  mutilation,  no  longer  as  it  had  been,  a seal 
of  the  covenant.  Ellicott,  Com.  on  Phil.  iii.  2.] 

2.  Conciseness. 

His  Attic  taste  had  the  singular  merit  of  giving  concision 
to  the  perplexed  periods  of  our  early  style. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  23. 
His  wonted  vigour  and  concision.  Brougham. 

concitationt  (kon-si-ta'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  conci- 
tacidn  = Pg.  concitaqcto  = It.  concitazione,  < L. 
concitatio(n -),  < concitare,  pp.  concitatus,  excite : 
see  concite.]  Tbe  act  of  stirring  up,  exciting, 
or  putting  in  motion. 

The  revelations  of  heaven  are  conveied  by  new  impres- 
sions, and  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  soul ; whereas 
the  deceiving  spirit,  by  concitation  of  humours,  produceth 
his  conceited  phantasm.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  10. 


concitato 

concitato  (kon-cke-ta'to),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  conci- 
tare,  excite:  see  concite. J In  music , excited, 
agitated:  noting  passages  to  be  rendered  so  as 
to  produce  such  an  effect, 
concitet  (kon-sit'),  v.  t.  [=  OP.  conciter  = Sp. 
Pg.  couciiar  — It.  concitare , (.  L.  concitare , move 
violently,  disturb,  excite,  < com-,  together,  + 
citare,  move,  stir : see  cite,  and  cf.  excite.']  To 
excite.  Cotgrave. 

concitizent  (kon-sit'i-zn),  n.  [<  con-  + citizen; 
= P.  concitoyen,  etc.  Cf.  equiv.  LL.  concivis, 
translating  Or.  avu—o/.trv;.]  A fellow-citizen. 
[Rare.] 

A neighbour,  or  a stranger,  or  a foreigner  or  a noncitizen. 

Knox,  Hist.  .Reformation,  Pref. 

conck,  n.  See  conch,  n.,  7. 
conclamation  (kon-kla-ma'shon),  n.  [=  Pg. 
conclamagao  = It.  conclamazione  (cf.  OP.  con- 
clamitation),  < L.  conclamatio{n-),  < conclamare, 
pp.  conclamatus,  cry  out  together,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + clamare,  cry  out : see  claim1,  v.]  An 
outcry  or  shout  of  many  together;  a clamorous 
outcry.  [Rare.] 

Tlie  women  continue  their  lamentations ; and  many  of 
the  females  of  the  neighbourhood,  hearing  the  condemna- 
tion, come  to  unite  with  them  in  this  melancholy  task. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  286. 

conclave  (kon'klav),  n.  [<  ME.  conclave , < OF. 
conclave , F.  conclave  = Pr.  conclavi  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  conclave , < L.  conclave , a room  that  may  be 
locked,  in  ML.  the  place  of  assembly  of  the 
cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
body  of  cardinals ; < corn-,  together,  + clavis,  a 
key : see  clavis,  clef.']  1 . A private  apartment ; 
particularly,  the  place  in  which  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege or  assembly  of  cardinals  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  meets  in  privacy  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a pope.— -2.  The  assembly  or  meeting 
of  the  cardinals  for  the  election  of  a pope.  For- 
merly the  pope  was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome ; but,  owing  to  the  violence  and  even  bloodshed 
with  which  these  elections  were  attended,  the  right  of 
election  was  in  1059  vested  in  the  cardinals,  and  is  still 
exercised  by  them.  During  the  progress  of  an  election, 
which  usually  lasts  several  days,  they  and  their  attendants 
are  locked  up  and  guarded  within  the  apartments  in  the 
Vatican  occupied  by  them,  to  prevent  any  external  inter- 
ference or  influence. 

It  was  said  of  a cardinal,  by  reason  of  his  apparent  like- 
lihood to  step  into  St.  Peter's  chair,  that  in  two  conclaves 
he  went  in  pope  and  came  out  again  cardinal. 

South,  Sermons. 

3.  The  body  of  cardinals ; tbe  Sacred  College. 

I bid  him  welcome, 

And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves. 

Shale.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

4.  Any  private  meeting ; a close  assembly. 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  795. 

I was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  agoumenos,  who 
sat  in  a hall,  surrounded  by  a reverend  conclave  of  his 
bearded  and  long-haired  monks. 

R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  369. 
They  were  assembled  in  conclave  down  in  the  meadow 
on  which  the  fair  had  been  held  the  day  before. 

W.  II.  Russell,  Diary  iu  India,  II.  186. 

conclavist  (kon'kla-vist),  n.  [=  F.  conclaviste = 
Sp.  Pg.  conclavista  = It.  conclavista ; as  con- 
clave + -is#.]  An  ecclesiastic  attending  upon 
a cardinal  in  a conclave  summoned  for  tbe  elec- 
tion of  a pope. 

conclimate  (kon-kli'mat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
conclimated,  ppr.  conclimating.  [<  con-  + cli- 
mate.] To  acclimatize.  Quarterly  Rev.  [Rare.] 
conclude  (kon-klod'),  v. ; pret,  and  pp, 
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conclusive 


4.  To  make  a final  judgment  or  detemaination  concludinglyt  (kon-klo'ding-li),  adv.  Conclu- 

AT^nm  o*  • inflrro  • dnoulo  • rlQ+onmi-nn  • rum  : ; — 1 . _ . 


sively ; with  incontrovertible  evidence, 

Examine  whether  the  opinion  ...  be  concludingly  dem- 
onstrated or  not.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

conclusa,  n.  Plural  of  conclusum. 
conclusiblet  (kqn-klo'zi-bl),  a.  [<  L.  conclusus, 
pp.  of  concludere,  conclude  (see  conclude,  v.),  + 
-ible.]  Capable  of  being  concluded  or  inferred ; 
determinable. 

’Tis  . . . certainly  conclusible  . . . that  they  will  volun- 
tarily do  this.  Hammond. 


concerning;  judge;  decide;  determine;  pro- 
nounce. 

The  law  concludes  no  man  guilty  upon  conjectures,  but 
from  the  detection  of  some  fault. 

Penn,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  vi. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid. 

5.  To  infer  or  determine  by  reasoning;  deduce; 
judge  to  be  or  to  exist : used  more  particularly  uu 

ot  strict  and  demonstrative  inference,  but  also  n i v/  x.  \ r/  ni-r. 

of  induction  and  hypothesis.  conclusion  (kon-klo'zhon),  n.  [<  ME.  conclu- 

sion,  -loun  = I),  conclusie  = G.  conclusion  = Dan. 
lconklusion,  < OF.  conclusion , F.  conclusion  = Pr. 
iii.  l.  conclusio  = Sp.  conclusion  = Pg.  conclusao  = 
It.  conclusione , < L.  conclusio (n-),  < concludere, 
pp.  conclusus,  conclude:  see  conclude,  v.]  1. 

The  end,  close,  or  termination;  the  final  part: 
as,  the  conclusion  of  a journey. 

Our  friendships  hurry  to  short  and  poor  conclusions,  be- 
cause we  have  made  them  a texture  of  wine  and  dreams, 
instead  of  the  tough  fibre  of  the  human  heart. 

Emerson , Friendship. 

2.  Final  result ; outcome  ; upshot. 

And,  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine : 

In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 
Determination ; final  decision. 


Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can ; 

Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI., 


No  man  can  conclude  God’s  love  or  hatred  to  any  person 
by  anything  that  befals  him.  Tillotson. 

In  vain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye, 

Would  from  th’  apparent  What  conclude  the  Why, 
Infer  the  motive  from  the  deed,  and  show 
That  what  we  chanc’d  was  what  we  meant  to  do. 

Pope , Moral  Essays,  i.  100. 
6.  To  stop  or  restrain,  or,  as  in  law,  estop  from 
argument  or  proceedings  to  the  contrary ; oblige 
or  bind,  as  by  authority,  or  by  one’s  own  argu- 
ment or  concession:  generally  in  the  passive: 
as,  the  defendant  is  concluded  by  his  own  plea. 

If  . . . they  will  appeal  to  revelation  for  their  creation, 
they  must  be  concluded  by  it. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 
I do  not  consider  the  decision  of  that  motion,  upon  af- 
fidavits, to  amount  to  a res  judicata,  which  ought  to  con- 
clude the  present  inquiry.  Chancellor  Kent. 

7f.  To  shut  up ; refute;  stop  the  mouth  of. 

In  all  these  temptations  Christ  concluded  the  fiend,  and 
withstood  him. 

Exam,  of  W.  Thorpe,  in  Wordsworth’s  Eccl.  Biog.,  I.  266. 
8f.  To  include. 

For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all.  Rom.  xi.  32. 

Under  these  titles  of  honour  do  I conclude  true  lovers. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  close  in ; come  to  an  end. 

This  his  suttle  Argument  to  fast’n  a repenting,  and  by 
that  means  a guiltiness  of  Straffords  death  upon  the  Par- 
lament,  concludes  upon  his  own  head. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ii. 
A train  of  lies, 

That,  made  in  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

2.  To  come  to  a decision ; resolve;  determine: 
decide. 

They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1850. 
The  forest  sages  pondered,  and  at  length 
Concluded  in  a body  to  escort  her 
Up  to  her  father’s  house  of  pride  and  strength. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  v. 

3.  To  arrive  at  an  opinion;  form  a final  judg- 
ment. 


Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom, 
Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance.  Shak.,  Cor., 


iii.  1. 


4.  To  perform  the  act  of  reasoning;  deduce  a 
consequence  or  consequences  from  given  prem- 
ises; infer. 

For  why  should  we  the  busy  soul  believe, 

When  boldly  she  concludes  of  that  and  this? 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  Int. 

concludef,  n. 

an  ending. 

I shall  write  this  generall  leter  to  you  all,  hoping  it  will 
be  a good  conclude  of  a general,  but  a costly  & tedious 
bussines. 

Shirley,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  406. 


[<  conclude,  v.]  A conclusion; 


...  , * AJL . con- 

eluded,  ppr.  concluding.  [<  ME.  concluden  = , , 

F.  conclure  = Pr.  concluire  = Sp.  Pg.  concluir  concludencet,  concludencyt  (kon-klo'dens, 
- It.  concludere,  conchiudere,  < L.  concludere,  -den-si),  m.  [<.concludent(see  -ence,  -ency)\  =It. 


shut  up  closely,  < com-,  together,  + claudere, 
-cludere,  shut:  see  close1,  and  cf.  exclude,  in- 
clude, occlude,  preclude,  reclude,  seclude.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  shut  up;  close  in;  inclose.  [Ob- 
solete or  poetical.] 

The  very  person  of  Christ  . . . was  only,  touching  bodily 
substance,  concluded  in  the  grave. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  § 52. 
I dreamt 

Of  some  vast  charm  concluded  in  that  star 
To  make  fame  nothing. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  end ; finish;  terminate. 

I will  conclude  this  part  with  the  speech  of  a counsellor 
of  state.  Bacon. 

We  cannot  be  more  wretched  than  we  are ; 

And  death  concludes  all  misery. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  v.  3. 

3.  To  settle,  arrange,  or  determine  finally. 

Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 
This  motion  was  well  liked  of  all,  but  it  was  not  thought 
fit  to  conclude  it.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  287. 


concludenza.  ] Inference ; logical  deduction  from 
premises;  logical  connection ; consequence. 

A necessary  or  infallible  concludency  in  these  evidences 
of  fact.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  132. 

concludentf  (kon-klo'dent),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  con- 
cludente,  It.  also  conchiuclente,  < L.  concluden(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  concludere , conclude : see  conclude,  v.] 
Bringing  to  a close ; decisive. 

Arguments  . . . highly  consequential  and  concludent  to 
my  purpose.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

concluder  (kon-klo'der),  n . One  who  concludes. 

Not  forward  concluders  in  these  times. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  146. 

concludible  (kon-klb'di-bl),  a.  [<  conclude,  v., 
+ -ible.]  Capable  of  being  concluded  or  in- 
ferred. Bentley. 

concluding  (kon-klo'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  con- 
clude, v .]  Final;  ending;  terminal;  closing: 
as,  the  concluding  sentence  of  an  essay.—  Con- 
cluding line.  Naut. : (a)  A small  line  secured  to  the 
middle  of  the  steps  of  stern-ladders,  (b)  A line  leading 
through  the  middle  of  the  steps  of  a Jacob’s  ladder. 


3. 

Ways  of  peaceable  conclusion  there  are  but  two  certain ; 
the  one  a sentence  of  judicial  decision,  given  by  authority 
thereto  appointed  within  ourselves ; the  other,  the  like 
kind  of  sentence  given  by  a more  universal  authority. 

Hooker. 

4.  A proposition  concluded  or  inferred  from 
premises;  the  proposition  toward  which  an 
argumentation  tends,  or  which  is  established 
by  it ; also,  rarely,  the  act  of  inference. 

That  there  is  but  one  world,  is  a conclusion  of  Faith. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  35. 

He  granted  him  both  the  major  and  the  minor,  but  de- 
nied the  conclusion.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

It  is  laudable  to  encourage  investigation,  but  to  hold 
back  conclusion.  J efferson,  Correspondence,  II.  337. 

5.  In  gram.,  that  clause  of  a conditional  sen- 
tence which  states  the  consequence  of  the  prop- 
osition assumed  in  the  condition  or  protasis ; 
the  apodosis. — 6.  In  rhet.,  the  last  main  divi- 
sion of  a discourse ; that  part  in  which,  the  dis- 
cussion being  finished,  its  bearings  are  deduced 
or  its  points  are  summed  up ; a peroration,  ap- 
plication, or  recapitulation. 

The  conclusion,  like  the  introduction,  deserves  special 
consideration.  ...  In  oratory  the  conclusion  is  called  the 
peroration.  J.  De  Mille,  Rhetoric,  §§  400,  405. 

7.  An  experiment;  a tentative  effort  for  de- 
termining anything.  [Obsolete  except  in  the 
phrase  to  try  conclusions.] 

We  practise  . . . all  conclusions  of  grafting  and  inocu- 
lating. Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

Her  physician  tells  me 
She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die.  Shale.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

All  the  evening  pricking  down  some  things,  and  trying 
some  conclusions  upon  my  viall,  in  order  to  the  inventing 
a better  theory  of  musick  than  hath  yet  been  abroad. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  404. 

8.  In  law : (a)  The  effect  of  an  act  by  which 
he  who  did  it  is  hound  not  to  do  anything  in- 
consistent therewith;  an  estoppel,  (b)  The 
end  of  a pleading  or  conveyance,  (c)  A finding 
or  determination.— Conclusion  of  fact,  the  state- 
ment by  a judge  or  referee  of  his  decision  as  to  what  are 
the  true  facts  of  the  controversy. — Conclusion  of  law 
the  statement  by  a judge  or  referee  of  the  legal  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  parties  resulting  from  the  conclusions 
of  fact.—  Conclusion  to  the  country,  the  conclusion  of 
a pleading  by  which  a party  “puts  himself  upon  his  coun- 
try”— that  is,  appeals  to  the  verdict  of  a jury.  See  country. 

6. — Fallacy  of  irrelevant  conclusion.  See  fallacy.— 
Foregone  conclusion.  ( a ) Something  already  done  or 
accomplished  ; an  accomplished  fact. 

I ago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denoted  a foregone  conclusion. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
(6)  Something  which  is  certain  to  be  done  or  to  happen: 
as,  it  is  a foregone  conclusion  that  he  will  be  elected. — 
In  conclusion,  finally ; lastly ; to  conclude ; formerly, 
in  short.— To  try  conclusions  with  a person,  to  en- 
gage with  him  in  a contest  for  mastery,  either  physical 
or  mental ; struggle  for  victory  over  him,  as  in  a discus- 
sion, a trial  of  strength,  or  a lawsuit.  = Syn.  Deduction, 
Corollary,  etc.  (see  inference),  issue,  event,  upshot,  finale, 
completion. 

conclusionalf  (kqn-klb'zhqn-al),  a.  [<  conclu- 
sion + -al.]  Concluding.  ” Bp.  Hooper. 
conclusive  (kon-klo'siv),  a.  [=F.  conclusif= 
Pr.  conclusiu  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  conclusivo,  < LL. 
*conclusivus  (in  adv.  conclusive),  < L.  conclusus, 
pp.  of  concludere,  conclude : see  conclude,  v.]  1. 
Decisive  of  argument  or  questioning ; dispelling 
doubt ; finally  deciding ; leading  to  a conclusion 
or  determination. 

The  agreeing  votes  of  both  houses  were  not,  by  any  law 
or  reason,  conclusive  to  my  judgment.  Eikon  Basilike. 


conclusive 

There  is  very  strong  evidence,  although  it  is  not  conclu- 
sive, that  in  a given  gas  — say  in  a vessel  full  of  carbonic 
acid  — the  molecules  are  not  all  of  the  same  weight. 

W.  K.  Clifford , Lectures,  I.  208. 

The  argument  from  the  impossibility  of  a thing  to  its 
non-existence  is  final  and  conclusive. 

Mivart , Nature  and  Thought,  p.  113. 

2.  Specifically,  bringing  about  or  leading  to  a 
logical  conclusion ; conforming  to  the  rules  of 
the  syllogism. 

Men  . . . not  knowing  the  true  forms  of  syllogisms 
cannot  know  whether  they  are  made  in  right  and  conclu- 
sive modes  and  figures.  Locke. 

3.  In  law,  possessing  such  weight  and  force 
as  not  to  admit  of  contradiction.— Conclusive 
evidence,  in  law,  evidence  which  precludes  further  con- 
tradiction of  the  fact  in  question  ; evidence  which,  if  not 
disproved,  precludes  dispute  on  the  point  it  is  adduced 
to  prove.  Thus,  a judgment  for  a debt  is  said  to  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  indebtedness  it  establishes,  because, 
having  been  put  in  evidence  against  the  debtor,  he  cannot 
usually  give  other  evidence  merely  in  denial  of  the  indebt- 
edness, unless  he  first  gives  evidence  sufficient  to  avoid 
the  judgment.  Such  evidence  is  said  to  raise  a conclusive 
presumption  of  the  fact  it  is  adduced  to  prove.  The 
phrase  conclusive  evidence  is  also  used,  more  loosely,  of 
evidence  which,  though  not  necessarily  conclusive,  yet, 
not  having  been  contradicted,  is  sufficient  as  matter  of 
law  to  oblige  a jury  to  come  to  the  proposed  conclusion. 
=Syn.  1.  Eventual , Ultimate,  etc.  (see  final),  convincing, 
decisive,  unanswerable,  irrefutable. 

conclusively  (kon-klo'siv-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
clusive manner;  decisively;  with  final  deter- 
mination: as,  the  point  of  law  is  conclusively 
settled. 

As  it  is  universally  allowed  that  a man  when  drunk 
sees  double,  it  follows  conclusively  that  he  sees  twice  as 
well  as  his  sober  neighbors.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  239. 

conclusiveness  (kon-klo'siv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  conclusive  or  decisive  of  argument 
or  doubt ; the  power  of  determining  opinion  or 
of  settling  a question. 

The  conclusiveness  of  the  proof.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic. 

conclusory  (kon-klo'so-ri),  a.  [<  L.  conclusus, 
pp.  of  concludere,  conclude  (see  conclude,  v.), 
+ -ory.]  Conclusive.  [Rare.] 

conclusum  (kon-klo'sum),  n. ; pi.  conclusa  (-sa). 
[L.,  prop.  neut.  of  conclusus,  pp.  of  concludere, 
close : see  conclude,  v.]  In  diplomacy.  See  ex- 
tract. 

A conclusum  is  a rdsumd  of  the  demands  presented  by 
a government.  It  may  be  discussed ; and  therein  lies  its 
difference  from  an  ultimatum,  which  must  be  accepted  or 
rejected  as  it  stands.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

concoagulatet  (kon-ko-ag'u-lat),  v.  t.  or  i.  [< 
con-  + coagulate.']  To  curdle  or  congeal  to- 
gether ; form,  or  form  into,  one  homogeneous 
mass.  [Rare.] 

For  some  solutions  require  more,  others  less,  spirit  of 
wine  to  concoagulate  adequately  with  them. 

Boyle , Works,  I.  442. 

concoagulationt  (kon-ko-ag-u-la'shon),  n.  [< 
concoagulate:  see  -ation.]  A coagulating  or 
coalescing  together,  as  of  different  substances 
or  bodies  into  one  homogeneous  mass ; crystal- 
lization of  different  salts  in  the  same  men- 
struum. 

A concoagulation  of  the  corpuscles  of  a dissolved  metal 
with  those  of  the  menstruum.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  58. 

concoct  (kou-kokt'),  v.  [<  L.  concoctus,  pp.  of 
concoquere  (>  It.  concuocere),  boil  together,  di- 
gest, prepare,  think  over,  < com-,  together,  + 
coquere,  eook:  see  cooki,  v.]  I.  trams.  If.  To 
digest. 

After  a (cold)  Peare,  either  drinke  wine  to  concoct  it,  or 
send  for  the  Priest  to  confesse  you.  Cotgrave  (s.  v.  vin). 

He  must  not  be  called  till  he  hath  concocted  and  slept 
his  surfeit  into  a truce  and  a quiet  respite. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  699. 
2f.  To  purify  or  sublime ; refine  by  removing 
the  gross  or  extraneous  matter. 

Than  the  waters  whereof  [Nilus]  there  is  none  more 
sweet,  . . . and  of  all  others  most  wholesome.  . . . Such 
it  is  in  being  so  concocted  by  the  Sun. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  78. 

3t.  To  ripen ; develop. 

The  root  which  still  continueth  in  the  earth  is  still  con- 
cocted by  the  earth.  Bacan. 

4.  To  combine  and  prepare  the  materials  of, 
as  in  cookery;  hence,  to  get  up,  devise,  plan, 
contrive,  plot,  etc. : as,  to  concoct  a dinner  or 
a bowl  of  punch ; to  concoct  a scheme  or  a con- 
spiracy. 

Grouse  pie,  with  hare 
In  the  middle,  is  fare 

Which,  duly  concocted  with  science  and  care, 

Doctor  Kitchener  says,  is  beyond  all  compare. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  169. 

That  vaunted  statesmanship  which  concocts  constitu- 
tions never  has  amounted  to  anything. 

W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  375. 

u.t  intrans.  1.  To  mature;  ripen. 

The  longer  the  juice  stayeth  in  the  root  and  stalk,  the 
better  it  concocteth.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 466. 
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2.  To  digest. 

For  cold  maketh  appetite,  hut  naturall  heate  concocteth 
or  boyleth.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii. 

concocter  (kon-kok'ter),  n.  [<  concoct  + -cr1. 
Cf.  It.  concoitore , a concocter,  F.  concocteur,  a 
digestive  medicine.]  One  who  concocts. 

This  private  concocter  of  malcontent. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

concoction  (kon-kok'shon),  n.  [=  F.  concoction 
= Pg.  concocqao  = It.  concozione,  < L.  concoc- 
tio{n-),  < concoquere , pp.  concoctus , digest,  pre- 
pare: see  concoct.]  If.  Digestion. 

Also,  the  eating  of  sundrie  sorts  of  meat  require  often 
pottes  of  drinke,  which  hinder  concoction. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  252. 
Your  words  of  hard  concoction,  [your]  rude  poetry, 

Have  much  impaired  my  health ; try  sense  another  while. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  ii.  4. 

Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  good  nourishment  in  the 
healthiest  concoction.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  16. 

2f.  The  process  by  which  morbid  matter  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  separated  from  the 
blood  or  humors,  or  otherwise  changed  and  pre- 
pared to  be  thrown  off ; maturation. 

This  hard  rolling  is  between  concoction  and  a simple 
maturation.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

3f.  A ripening  or  maturing;  maturity. 

The  constantest  notion  of  concoction  is,  that  it  should 
signify  the  degrees  of  alteration  of  one  body  into  another, 
from  crudity  to  perfect  concoction. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 83S. 

All  this  mellows  me  for  heaven,  and  so  ferments  in  this 
world,  as  I shall  need  no  long  concoction  in  the  grave,  hut 
hasten  to  the  resurrection.  Donne,  Letters,  lxxxii. 

4.  The  act  of  preparing  and  combining  the 
materials  of  anything;  hence,  the  devising  or 
planning  of  anything ; the  act  of  contriving  or 
getting  up : as,  the  concoction  of  a medical  pre- 
scription, or  of  a scheme  or  plot. 

This  was  an  error  in  the  first  concoction,  and  therefore 
never  to  be  mended  in  the  second  or  third. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  CEdipus. 

5.  That  which  is  concocted ; specifically,  a mix- 
ture or  compound  of  various  ingredients : as,  a 
concoction  of  whisky,  milk,  and  sugar. 

concoctivet  (kon-kok'tiv),  a.  [=  Pg.  concoctivo ; 
as  concoct  + h ive .]  1.  Digestive;  having  the 
power  of  digesting. 

Hence  the  concoctive  powers,  with  various  art, 
Subdue  the  cruder  aliments  to  chyle. 

Armstrong,  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

2.  Ripening  or  tending  to  ripen  or  mature. 

The  fallow  ground,  laid  open  to  the  sun,  concoctive. 

Thomson,  Autumn. 

concolor  (kon-kul'or),  a.  [=  F.  concolore  = It. 
concolore,  < L.  concolor,  of  one  color,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + color  j color.]  1 . Of  one  color ; whole- 
colored;  not  party-colored  or  variegated  in 
color. — 2.  Of  the  same  color  with  or  as  (some- 
thing else) ; having  the  same  colors  or  colora- 
tion : specifically,  in  entom. , applied  to  the  wings 
of  a lepidopterous  insect  when  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  show  the  same  colors  and  pat- 
terns. 

Concolour  animals,  and  such  as  are  confined  unto  one 
color.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  11. 

Also  concolorous. 

concolorate  (kon-kul'or-at),  a.  [As  concolor 
+ -ofef.]  In  entom.,  Laving  the  same  color: 
specifically  said  of  the  wings  when  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  have  the  same  colors  and 
patterns,  as  in  some  Lepidoptera. 

concolorous  (kon-kul'or-us),  a.  [As  concolor 
+ -ous.]  Same  as  concolor. 

It  would  seem  that,  unless  specially  bred  by  concolor- 
ous  marriages,  blue-eyed  belles  will  he  scarce  in  the  Mil- 
lennium. Science,  IV.  367. 

concomitance,  concomitancy  (kon-kom'i-tans, 
-tan-si),  n.  [<  P.  concomitance  = Sp.  Pg.  "con- 
comitancia  = It.  concomitanza,  < ML.  concomi- 
tantia,  < LL.  concomitant t-)s,  concomitant:  see 
concomitant.]  1.  The  state  of  being  concomi- 
tant; a being  together  or  in  connection  with 
another. 

The  secondary  action  subsisteth  not  alone,  hut  in  con- 
comitancy with  the  other.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  In  Bom.  Cath.  theol.,  the  coexistence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  single  eucha- 
ristic  element  of  bread,  so  that  those  who  par- 
take of  the  consecrated  host  receive  him  in  full. 
Also  concomitation. 

And  therefore  the  dream  of  the  Church  of  Home  that 
he  that  receives  the  body  receives  also  the  blood,  because 
by  concomitance  the  blood  is  received  in  the  body,  is 
neither  true  nor  pertinent  to  this  question. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  ii.  3. 

3.  In  math.,  a relation  between  two  sets  of 
variables  such  that,  when  those  of  one  set  are 


concord 

replaced  by  certain  functions  of  themselves, 
those  of  the  other  set  are  also  replaced  by  cer- 
tain determinate  functions  of  themselves. — 
Simple  concomitance,  in  math. , such  a relation  between 
two  sets  of  variables  that,  when  the  first  set  is  replaced  by  a 
set  of  linear  functions  of  that  first  set,  the  second  set  is  also 
replaced  by  a set  of  linear  functions  of  that  second  set,  the 
coefficients  of  the  two  sets  of  linear  functions  being  re- 
lated together  in  a definite  manner.  The  principal  kinds 
of  simple  concomitance  are  cogrediency  and  contragredi- 
ence. 

concomitaneousf  (kqn-kom-i-ta/ne-us),  a.  [As 
concomit-ant  + - aneous.]  Accompanying. 

Concomitaneous  with  most  of  other  vices. 

^ Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  56. 

concomitant  (kon-kom'i-tant),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  concomitant  = Sp.  Pg"  It.  concomitante,  < 
LL.  concomitan{t-)s , ppr.  of  concomitari , accom- 
pany, < L.  com-,  together,  + comitari , accom- 
pany, < comes  ( comit -),  a companion : see  coun&.] 

1.  ci.  Accompanying;  conjoined  with ; concur- 
rent ; attending : used  absolutely  or  followed  by 
with  or  to. 

It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  ob- 
jects ...  a concomitant  pleasure.  Locke. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  body  accompanies  the  health  of  it, 
so  certainly  is  decency  concomitant  to  virtue. 

Hughes  (quoted  by  Crabb). 

Re-distributions  of  Matter  imply  concomitant  re-distri- 
butions of  Motion.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 17. 

ii.  n.  1.  A thing  that  is  conjoined  or  con- 
current with  another ; an  accompaniment ; an 
accessory ; an  associated  thing,  quality,  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  other  concomitant  of  ingratitude  is  hardhearted- 
ness. South,  Sermons. 

Gaiety  may  be  a concomitant  of  all  sorts  of  virtue. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  7. 

Wealth  with  its  usual  concomitants,  elegance  and  com- 
fort. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  1. 

2f.  A person  who  accompanies  another ; an  at- 
tendant or  a companion. 

He  made  him  the  chief  concomitant  of  his  heir-apparent 
and  only  son.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  212. 

3.  In  math.,  a form  invariantively  connected 
with  a given  form  or  system  of  forms,  it  is  a 
quantic  derived  from  a given  system  of  qualities  (of  which 
it  is  said  to  he  a concomitant)  in  such  a way  that,  the 
variables  of  the  given  system  of  quantics  being  linearly 
transformed,  and  another  quantic  being  similarly  derived 
from  the  transformed  system  of  quantics,  the  first  derived 
quantic  is  transformed  into  the  second  (to  a constant 
factor  pres)  either  by  a similar  or  by  a reciprocal  trans- 
formation of  the  variables  to  that  which  gave  the  second 
system  of  quantics  from  the  first. — Mixed  concomitant, 
in  math.,  a concomitant  of  two  systems  of  quantics  such 
that,  when  these  two  systems  are  severally  linearly  trans- 
formed, the  concomitant  is  to  be  transformed  similarly 
as  to  one  set  and  reciprocally  as  to  the  other. 

concomitantly  (kqn-kom'i-tant-li),  adv.  So  as 
to  be  concomitant ; in  company  or  combination ; 
accessorily. 

A few  curious  particulars  . . . which  concomitantly  il- 
lustrate the  history  of  the  arts.  Walpole,  Life  of  Vertue. 

concomitatet  (kqn-kom'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  con- 
comitatus,  pp.  of  concomitari,  accompany:  see 
concomitant.]  To  accompany  or  attend ; be  as- 
sociated or  connected  with. 

This  simple  bloody  spectation  of  the  lungs  is  differenced 
from  that  which  concomitates  a pleurisy. 

Harvey,  Consumptions. 

concomitationt  (kon-kom-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  con- 
comitate  : see  -ation.]  Same  as  concomitance,  2. 

My  second  cause  why  I was  condemned  an  heretike  is 
that  I denied  transubstantiation  and  concomitation,  two 
iugling  words  of  the  papists,  by  the  which  they  doe  be- 
leeue  . . . that  Christ’s  naturall  bodie  is  made  of  bread, 
and  the  Godhead  by  and  by  to  bee  ioyned  thereunto. 

Taylor , in  Foxe’s  Martyrs,  p.  1383. 

concord  (kong'kord),  n.  [<  F.  concorde  = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  concordia , < L.  concordia,  agree- 
ment, union,  harmony,  < concor(d-)s , earlier 
concordis,  of  the  same  mind,  agreeing,  < com-, 
together,  + cor(d-)  = E.  heart:  see  cordial , 
core1,  and  heart , and  cf.  accord , discord.']  1. 
Agreement  between  persons ; union  in  opinions, 
sentiments,  views,  or  interests;  unanimity; 
harmony;  accord;  peace. 

What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?  2 Cor.  vi.  15. 

Had  I power,  I should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Love-quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end. 

Milton , S.  A.,  1.  1008. 

2.  Agreement  between  things ; mutual  fitness ; 
harmony. 

If,  nature’s  concord  broke, 

Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  311. 
Far-reaching  concords  of  astronomy 
Felt  in  the  plants,  and  in  the  punctual  birds. 

Emerson,  Musketaquid. 


concord 

3-  In  music : (a)  The  simultaneous  combina- 
tion of  tones  that  are  in  tune  or  in  harmony 
with  each  other:  opposed  to  discord. 

The  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds. 

Shak. , Sonnets,  viii. 
(6)  Specifically,  a simultaneous  combination 
of  two  or  more  tones,  which  has  a final  and 
satisfactory  effect  when  taken  alone,  without 
preparation  or  resolution.  Concords  of  two  tones 
(also  called  consonances)  are  either  perfect  or  imperfect ; 
perfect  concords  include  primes,  fourths,  fifths,  and  oc- 
taves, and  imperfect  include  major  and  minor  thirds  and 
major  and  minor  sixths.  Concords  of  more  than  two 
tones  contain  only  the  above  intervals  between  every 
pair  of  their  constituent  tones ; but  the  triad,  consisting 
of  the  2d,  4th,  and  7th  of  the  scale  when  the  2d  is  in  the 
lowest  voice,  is  ranked  as  a concord,  notwithstanding  the 
dissonance  between  the  4th  and  7th.  (See  triad , and  com- 
mon chord , under  chord , 4.)  Concords  of  two  tones  are 
acoustically  distinguished  from  discords  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  ratios  between  the  vibration-numbers  of  the  tones : 
thus,  the  ratios  of  the  above  concords  are  j,  %,  f,  §, 
and  | respectively.  (See  interval  and  consonance .) 

At  musicke’s  sacred  sounde  my  fansies  eft  begonne 
In  Concordes,  discordes,  notes,  and  cliffes,  in  tunes  of  uni- 
sonne.  Gascoigne , Fruit  of  Fetters. 

4.  A compact;  an  agreement  by  stipulation; 
a treaty.  [Archaic.] 

The  concord  made  between  Henry  and  Roderick  the 
Irish  king.  Sir  J.  Davies , State  of  Ireland. 

He  now  openly  proclaimed  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
abiding  by  the  concord  of  Salamanca. 

Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  17. 

5.  In  Eng.  laic , an  agreement  between  the  parties 
in  a fine,  made  by  leave  of  the  court,  prior  to 
the  abolition  of  that  mode  of  conveyance,  it  was 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  deforciants  that  the  land  in 
question  was  the  right  of  the  complainant. 

6.  In  gram .,  agreement  of  words  in  construc- 
tion, as  adjectives  with  nouns  in  gender,  num- 
ber, and  case,  or  verbs  with  nouns  or  pronouns 
in  number  and  person — Book  of  Concord,  the 
fundamental  symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  containing 
the  Apostles’,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  the  Apology  for  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  Schmalkald  Articles,  the  two  catechisms  of  Luther,  and 
the  Formula  of  Concord.  It  appeared  in  1580.— Formula 
or  Form  of  Concord,  one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  drawn  up  at  Torgau  in  1577  as  a final 
statement  of  its  doctrines  on  controverted  points,  and 
adopted  by  many  German  states. 

concordt  (kon-kord'),  v.  [<  ME.  concorden,  < 
OE.  concorder,  F.  concorder  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
cordat = It.  concordare,  < L.  concordare,  be  of 
one  mind,  agree,  < concor(d-)s,  agreeing:  see 
concord,  n.,  and  ef.  accord,  record,  v.]  I.  in- 
trans.  To  agree ; cooperate. 

Friends  and  associates  ready  to  concord  with  them  in 
any  desperate  measure.  Clarendon,  Life,  II.  199. 

II.  trans.  To  reconcile;  bring  into  harmony. 

But  vnderstanding  that  it  was  concorded  and  concluded, 
he  forthwith  retourned  to  the  sayde  place  of  Amphipolis. 

Nicolls,  tr.  of  Thucydides,  fol.  132. 

He  lived  and  died  with  general  councils  in  his  pate,  with 
windmills  of  union  to  concord  Rome  and  England,  Eng- 
land and  Rome,  Germany  with  them  both. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  102. 

concordablet  (kon-kor'da-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  con- 
cordable , < OF.  concordable  = Sp.  concordable  = 
Pg.  concordavel , < LL.  concordabilis , agreeing, 
< L.  concordare , agree:  see  concord , v.f  and 
•able."]  Capable  of  according;  agreeing;  cor- 
responding. 

For  in  cronike  of  time  ago 
I fynde  a tale  concordable. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  II. 

concordablyt  (kon-k6r'da-bli),  adv . With  con- 
cord or  agreement ; accordantly. 

That  religion  which  they  do  both  concordably  teach. 

^ T.  Rogers,  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

concordance  (kon-k6r'dans),  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
cordance, < OF.  concordance , F.  concordance  = 
Sp.  Pg.  concordancia  = It.  concordanza,  < ML. 
concordantia,  < L.  concordan(t-)s , ppr.  of  con- 
cordare, agree:  see  concordant , concord,  v."]  1. 
The  state  of  being  concordant;  agreement; 
harmony. 

The  knowledge  concerning  the  sympathies  and  concor- 
dances between  the  mind  and  body. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  183. 

Contrasts  and  yet  concordances.  Carlyle. 

Sf.  In  gram.,  concord. 

After  the  three  Concordances  learned, . , . let  the  mas- 
ter read  unto  hym  the  Epistles  of  Cicero. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  2. 
3.  A classified  collection  of  the  different  pas- 
sages of  a work,  as  of  the  Bible  or  the  plays  of 
Shakspere,  with  references  to  the  places  of  their 
occurrence.  A verbal  concordance  consists  of  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  principal  words  used  in  the  work,  un- 
der each  of  which  references  to  the  passages  in  which  it 
is  found  are  arranged  in  order,  generally  with  citation  of 
the  essential  part  of  each.  A real  concordance  is  an  alpha- 
betical index  of  subjects.  (Compare  harmony  in  a similar 
sense.) 
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The  Latin  concordances  of  St.  Hierom’s  Bible. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  III.  iii. 

A.  D.  1378,  Thomas  de  Farnylawe,  canon  of  York  cathe- 
dral, leaves  a Bible  and  concordance  to  be  putin  the  north 
aisle  of  St.  Nicholas's,  Newcastle. 

Quoted  in  Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  56,  note. 

concordancyt  (kon-kor 'dan-si),  n.  Same  as 
concordance,  1. 

concordant  (kon-kor'dant),  a.  [=  F.  concor- 
dant = Sp.  Pg.  It.  cohcordante,  < L.  concor- 
dances, ppr.  of  concordare,  agree:  see  concord, 
».]  1.  Agreeing;  agreeable ; correspondent; 

suitable ; harmonious. 

Concordant  discords.  Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  656. 

Were  every  one  employed  in  points  concordant  to  their 
natures,  professions,  and  arts,  commonwealths  would  rise 
up  of  themselves.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  In  music,  consisting  of  a concord,  or  having 
the  effect  of  one.  See  concord,  3,  and  conso- 
nant, a.,  1 — Concordant  chord  or  harmony.  Same 
as  consonant  chord  (which  see,  under  consonant). 

concordantial  (kon-k6r-dan  ' shal),  a.  [=  F. 
concordantiel,  < ML.  concordantia:  see  concor- 
dance and  -ah]  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
a concordance.  See  concordance,  3. 

Every  imaginable  sort  of  aid  and  appendix  to  the  origi- 
nal texts,  with  grammar  and  concordantial  lexicons  adapt- 
ed to  every  want.  Ne  w York  Independent,  June  30, 1870. 

concordantly  (kon-k6r'dant-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
cordant manner. 

Micha's  disciples,  who  hope  to  lodge  concordantly  to- 
gether an  idol  and  an  ephod. 

if'.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  xiii.  7. 

concordat  (kon-kor'dat),  n.  [Formerly  concor- 
dats (now  as  F.) ; = F.  concordat  = Sp.  con- 
cordat = Pg.  concordata,  concordat  = It.  con- 
cordat, < NL.  concordatum,  prop.  neut.  of  L. 
concordatus,  pp.  of  concordare,  agree : see  con- 
cord, «.]  An  agreement ; a compact ; a conven- 
tion ; especially,  an  agreement  between  church 
and  state. 

A barren,  ambiguous,  delusive  concordat  had  baffled  the 
peremptory  demand  of  Germany  for  a reformation  of  the 
church.  Milman , Latin  Christianity,  xiv.  7. 

Nor  will  any  universal  formula  be  possible  so  long  as 
different  nations  and  churches  are  iu  different  stages  of 
development,  even  if  for  the  highest  form  of  Church  and 
State  such  a formal  concordat  be  practicable. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  § 697. 
Specifically — (a)  In  canon  law,  a compact,  covenant,  or 
agreement  concerning  some  beneficiary  matter,  as  a res- 
ignation, permutation,  promotion,  or  the  like,  (b)  In  civil 
law,  a composition  deed,  (c)  A convention  or  treaty  be- 
tween the  see  of  Rome  and  any  secular  government,  with 
a view  to  arrange  ecclesiastical  relations.  The  most  cele- 
brated modern  concordat  is  that  concluded  in  1801  be- 
tween Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  first  consul  and  Pius  VII., 
defining  the  restored  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  France,  and  regulating  in  detail  the  relations 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers. — Concordat 
Of  Worms,  the  convention  between  Calixtus  II.  and  the 
emperor  Henry  V.,  in  1122,  ending  the  struggle  concerning 
investiture. 

concordatet  (kon-kor'dat),  n.  [<  NL.  concor- 
datum: see  concordat.']  An  obsolete  form  of 
concordat.  Swift. 

concordert  (kon-kdr'der),  n.  One  who  makes 
peace  and  promotes  barmony. 

The  roiall  image  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

The  blest  concorder  that  made  warres  to  cease. 

Taylor. 

concordial  (kon-k6r'dial),  a.  [<  concord,  after 
cordial.]  Harmonious ; characterized  by  con- 
cord; concordant.  [Rare.] 

A concordial  mixture.  Irving,  Bracebridge  Hall, 

concordist  (kon-k6r'dist),  n.  [<  concord  + -ist.] 
The  compiler  of  a concordance.  Worcester. 
[Rare.] 

concordityt  (kon-kor'di-ti),  n.  [<  concord  + 
-ity.]  Concord.  Bailey. 
concordlyt  (kong'kord-li),  adv.  [<  * concord,  ad]. 
(<  L.  concor(d-)s : see  concord,  n. ),  + -ly'2.]  Con- 
cordantly. 

What  they  delibert  wiselie,  let  them  accomplish  con- 
cordlie,  not  iarring  nor  swaruing  one  from  the  other. 

I'oxe,  Martyrs,  Epistle  of  Gregorie. 

concorporalt  (kon-kor'po-ral),  a.  [— It.  concor- 
porale  (ef.  Sp.  concorporeo  = Pg.  concorporeo), 
< LL.  concorporalis,  < L.  com-,  with,  together, 
+ corpus  (corpor-),  body : see  corporal.]  Of  the 
same  body  or  company.  Bailey. 

COUCOrporate  (kon-kor'po-rat),  v. ; pret.  andpp. 
concorporated,  ppr.  concorporating.  [<  L.  con- 
corporatus,  pp.  of  concorporare  (>  It.  concor- 
porare,  unite  in  one  body),  < com-,  together,  + 
corporare,  embody:  see  corporate.]  I.  trans. 
If.  To  unite  in  one  substance  or  body;  bring 
into  any  close  union ; incorporate. 

To  be  concorporated  in  the  same  studies  and  exercises, 
in  the  same  affections,  employments,  and  course  of  life. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  72. 


concredit 

We  are  all  concorporated,  as  it  were,  and  made  copart, 
ners  of  the  promise  in  Christ. 

Abp.  Ussher,  Sermons  (1621),  p.  9. 

Concorporating  things  inconsistent. 

Boyle , Works,  VI.  28. 
2.  To  assimilate  by  digestion. 

Il.t  intrans . To  unite  in  one  mass  or  body. 

To  bring  the  stock  and  graff  to  (if  I may  so  speak)  com 
corporate.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  293. 

concorporate  (kon-kor'po-rat),  a.  [<  L.  con - 
corpor atus , pp. : see  the  verb.]  United  in  the 
same  body ; incorporated.  [Archaic.] 

Both  which,  concorporate , 

Do  make  the  elementary  matter  of  gold. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

But  if  we  are  all  concorporate  with  one  another  in  Christ, 
and  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  Himself,  in  that 
He  is  in  us  through  His  own  Flesh,  how  are  we  not  all 
clearly  one  both  with  each  other  and  with  Christ  ? 

Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  55. 

concorporationt  (kon-kor-po-ra'shon),  n.  [< 
LL.  concorporatio{n-),  < L.  concorporare,  con- 
corporate: see  concorporate,  v.]  The  union  of 
things  in  one  substance  or  body.  Dr.  H.  More. 

concostate  (kon-kos'tat),  a.  [<  NL.  concostatus, 
< L.  com-,  together,  + costatus,  ribbed : see  cos- 
tate.] In  hot.,  having  converging  ribs:  applied 
to  leaves  in  which  the  ribs  curving  from  the  base 
converge  at  the  apex. 

concourse  (kong'kors),  n.  [<  F.  concours  = Sp. 
Pg.  concurso  = It.  concorso,  < L.  concursus,  a run- 
ning together,  a throng,  < concurrere,pp.  concur- 
sus, run  together,  < com-,  together,  + currere, 
run : see  concur,  course1,  curren  t.]  1 . A moving, 
running,  or  flowing  together ; a commingling ; 
concurrence;  confluence;  coincidence. 

The  coalition  of  the  good  frame  of  the  universe  was  not 
the  product  of  chance  or  fortuitous  concourse  of  particles 
of  matter.  Sir  M.  Hale , Orig.  of  Mankind. 

By  the  concourse  of  story,  place,  and  time,  Diotrephes 
was  the  man  St.  John  chiefly  pointed  at. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  153. 

2.  A meeting  or  coming  together  of  people ; an 
assembly;  a throng;  a crowd. 

Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threatening  war. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  64L 
The  noise  and  busy  concourse  of  the  mart. 

Dryden,  -Lucid. 

Amidst  the  concourse  were  to  be  seen  the  noble  ladies 
of  Milan  in  gay  fantastic  cars,  shining  in  silk  brocade, 
and  with  sumptuous  caparisons  for  their  horses.  Prescott. 

3.  An  assemblage  of  things;  an  agglomeration; 
a gathering ; a cluster. 

Under  some  concourse  of  shades, 

Whose  branching  arms  thick  intertwined  might  shield 

From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  shelter’d  head. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  404. 
4f.  The  place  or  point  of  meeting;  a point  of 
contact  or  junction  of  two  or  more  bodies. 

The  drop  will  begin  to  move  toward  the  concourse  of 
the  glasses.  Newton. 

Hence — 5.  A place  to  which  throngs  resort, 
as  a specially  desirable  driveway  or  promenade 
in  apark,  or  the  large  open  space  in  a railway 
station  where  passengers  meet  their  friends, 
or  through  which  they  throng  to  and  from 
trains. — 6f.  Concurrence;  aid;  cooperation. 

Providence  is  wont  to  afford  its  concourse  to  such  pro- 
ceedings. Barrow,  Works,  I.  L 

7.  In  Scots  law,  concurrence  by  a person  hav- 
ing legal  qualification  to  grant  it.  Thus,  to 
every  libel  iu  the  Court  of  Justiciary  the  lord 
advocate’s  concourse  or  concurrence  is  neces- 
sary— Concourse  of  actions,  in  Scots  law,  the  case 
where,  for  the  same  cause,  a prosecution  which  proceeds 
ad  vindictam  publicam  and  a prosecution  or  action  ad 
civilem  ejection  go  on  concurrently. 

concreate  (kon'kre-at),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  concreatus, 
pp.  ad].,  < L.  com-,  together,  + creatus,  pp.  of 
creare,  create : see  create.  Cf.  It.  concreare,  Pg. 
concrear,  F.  concreer,  concreate.]  To  create 
with  or  at  the  same  time.  [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

A rule  concreated  with  man.  Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  3. 

If  God  did  concreate  grace  with  Adam,  that  grace  was 
nevertheless  grace.  Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  vi.  $ 4. 

concreate  (kon'kre-at),  a.  [=Pg.  concreado  = 
It.  concreato,  < LL.  concreatus,  pp.  ad]. : see 
the  verb.]  Created  at  the  same  time.  [Rare.] 

All  the  faculties  supposed  concreate  with  human  con- 
sciousness. Tr.  for  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  503. 

COncreditt  (kon-kred'it),  v.  t.  [<  L.  concreditus, 
pp.  of  concredere,  intrust,  consign,  commit,  < 
com-,  together,  + credere,  intrust,  see  credit, 
and  cf . accredit.]  To  intrust ; commit  in  trust ; 
accredit. 

There  it  was  that  he  spake  the  parable  of  the  king,  who 
concredited  divers  talents  to  his  servants,  and  having  at 
his  return  exacted  an  account,  rewarded  them  who  had 
improved  their  bank.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  288. 

When  gentlemen  of  qualitie  have  been  sent  beyond  the 
seas,  resigned  and  concredited  to  the  conduct  of  such  as 
they  call  Governours.  Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Edward  Thurland. 
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Concremationt  (kon-kre-ma'shon),  n,  [<  LL. 
concrematio(n-),  < L.  concremare,  pp.  concrema- 
tus,  burn  up,  < com-,  together,  + cremare,  burn : 
see  cremate.']  The  act  of  burning  up;  burning 
or  cremation,  as  of  dead  bodies. 

When  some  one  died  drowned,  or  in  any  other  way 
which  excluded  concremation  and  required  burial,  they 
made  a likeness  of  him  and  put  it  on  the  altar  of  idols, 
together  with  a large  offering  of  wine  and  bread. 

Quoted  by  H.  Spencer. 

concrement  (kon'krf-ment),  n.  [<  LL.  con- 
crementum,  < L.  concrescere,  grow  together:  see 
concresce,  and  cf.  increment.  ] A growing  toge- 
ther; concretion;  a concreted  mass.  [Rare.] 

The  concrement  of  a pehble  or  flint. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

The  stony  concrements  which  are  found,  about  the  size 
of  a pea,  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs  of  old  people. 

Holley , Bacteria  Investigation,  p.  172. 

concresce  (kon-kres'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
cresced,  ppr.  concrescing.  [<  L.  concrescere, 
grow  together,  < com-,  together,  + crescere, 
grow:  see  crescent , and  cf.  accresce,  decrease, 
increase,  etc.  Cf.  concrete.']  To  grow  together. 

The  concresced  lips  of  an  elongated  blastopore. 

* J.  A.  Ryder. 

concrescence  (kon-kres'ens),  n.  [=  Sp.  concre- 
cencia,  < L.  concrescentia,  < concrescere,  grow  to- 
gether: see  concresce.]  1.  Growth  or  increase ; 
increment. 

Seeing  it  is  neither  a substance  perfect,  nor  ...  in- 
choate, . . . how  any  other  substance  should  thence  take 
concrescence  it  hath  not  been  taught. 

Raleigh , Hist.  World,  I.  i.  10. 

2.  A growing  together,  in  general;  a coming 
together  in  process  of  growth  or  development, 
to  unite  or  form  one  part : in  anat.  and  zool., 
used  of  parts  originally  separate.  , 

The  concrescence  of  the  folds  of  the  mantle  to  form  a 
definitely-closed  shell-sac. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  671. 

3.  In  Mol. , the  growing  together  or  coalescence 
of  two  or  several  individual  cells  or  other  or- 
ganisms ; conjugation  ; a kind  of  copulation  in 
which  two  or  more  organisms  become  one.  See 
conjugation,  4. 

The  act  of  reproduction  commences  as  a rule  with  the 
complete  or  partial  fusion  of  two  individuals.  . . . This 
concrescence  gives  the  stimulus  to  changes  in  the  appro- 
priate  parts.  Gegenbaur , Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  88. 

4.  In  hot.,  the  union  of  cell-walls,  as  those  of 
mycelial  hyphse,  by  means  of  a cementing  sub- 
stance formed  in  process  of  growth,  so  that 
they  are  inseparably  grown  together.  Also 
called  cementation. 

concrescible  (kon-kres'i-bl),  a.  [<  F.  concres- 
cible  = Sp.  concrecible  = Pg.  concrescivel  = It. 
concrescibile,  < NL.  as  if  * concrescibilis,  < L. 
concrescere,  grow  together:  see  concresce,  con- 
crete.] 1.  Capable  of  concrescing  or  growing 
together.— 2.  Capable  of  becoming  concrete, 
or  of  solidifying. 

They  formed  a genuine,  fixed,  concrescible  oil. 

Fourcroy  (trans.). 

concrescive  (kon-kres'iv),  a.  [<  concresce  + 

+-ive.]  Growing  together ; uniting.  [Rare.] 

concrete  (kon'kret  or  kon-kret'),  a.  and  n.  [= 
I).  konkreet  = G.  concret  = Dan.  Sw.  konkret  = 
F.  Pr.  concret  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  concrete , < L.  con- 
cretus,  grown  together,  hardened,  condensed, 
solid  (neut.  concretum,  firm  or  solid  matter),  pp. 
of  concrescere,  grow  together,  harden,  condense, 
stiffen:  see  concresce,  and  cf.  discrete.]  I , a.  1. 
Formed  by  coalescence  of  separate  particles 
or  constituents ; forming  a mass;  united  in  a 
coagulated,  condensed,  or  solid  state. 

The  first  concrete  state  or  consistent  surface  of  the  chaos 
must  be  of  the  same  figure  as  the  last  liquid  state. 

Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  In  logic,  considered  as  invested  with  the  ac- 
cidents of  matter;  particular;  individual:  op- 
posed to  abstract. 

There  is  also  this  difference  between  concrete  and  ab- 
stract names,  that  those  were  invented  before  proposi- 
tions, but  these  after ; for  these  could  have  no  being  till 
there  were  propositions  from  whose  copula  they  proceed. 

Hobbes,  Works,  I.  iii.  § 4. 

Bunyan  is  almost  the  only  writer  who  ever  gave  to  the 
abstract  the  interest  of  the  concrete. 

Macaulay,  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

A concrete  notion  is  the  notion  of  a body  as  it  exists  in 
nature  invested  with  all  its  qualities. 

Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philos.,  p.  105. 

3.  In  music,  melodically  unbroken;  without 
skips  or  distinct  steps  in  passing  from  one  pitch 
to  another. — 4.  Consisting  of  concrete:  as,  a 
concrete  pavement — Concrete  abstraction.  See 
abstraction. — Concrete  noun,  the  name  of  something 
having  a concrete  existence : opposed  to  an  abstract  noun, 
which  is  the  name  of  an  attribute. — Concrete  number. 
See  abstract,  a.,  1. 


II.  n.  1.  A mass  formed  by  concretion  or 
coalescence  of  separate  particles  of  matter  in 
one  body. 

They  pretend  to  be  able  by  the  fire  to  divide  all  con- 
cretes, minerals  and  others,  into  distinct  substances. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  544. 

2.  In  gram . and  logic , a concrete  noun ; a par- 
ticular, individual  term;  especially,  a class- 
name  or  proper  name. 

Vitality  and  Sensibility,  Life  and  Consciousness,  are  ab- 
stractions having  real  concretes.  They  are  compendious 
expressions  of  functional  processes  conceived  in  their  to- 
tality, and  not  at  any  single  stage. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  ii.  § 2. 

3.  An  artificial  stone  composed  of  sand, broken 
stone,  and  cement.  These  materials,  mixed  in  vari- 
ous proportions,  with  the  addition  of  water,  form  a plastic 
compound  that  can  be  cast  in  temporary  wooden  molds 
in  the  form  of  piers,  arches,  culverts,  bridges,  sewers, 
retaining- walls,  footings,  and  foundations.  It  can  also  bo 
spread  on  a road-bed  to  form  a foundation  for  brick,  stone, 
or  asphalt  pavements.  Concrete  is  now  usually  reinforced 
and  strengthened  by  bedding  bars,  rods,  and  nets  of  steel 
in  the  wet  concrete  to  add  a steel  skeleton  to  the  concrete 
structure.  Such  concrete  is  called  reinforced  concrete. 

4.  Sugar  which  has  been  reduced  to  a solid 
+mass  by  evaporation  in  a concretor. 
concrete  (kon-kret'),  pret.  andpp.  concreted, 

ppr.  concreting.  [==  F.  concreter,  coagulate,  = 
Sp.  concretar  = It.  concretare,  concrete,  < L. 
concretus,  pp.  of  concrescere,  grow  together : see 
concresce  and  concrete,  a.]  I.  intrans.  To  unite 
or  coalesce  into  a mass  or  solid  body;  form 
concretions;  coagulate;  congeal;  clot. 

The  particles  of  tinging  substances  and  salts  dissolved 
in  water  do  not  of  their  own  accord  concrete  and  fall  to  the 
bottom.  Newton,  in  Boyle’s  Works,  I.  114. 

The  blood  of  some  who  died  in  the  plague  could  not  he 
made  to  concrete.  Arbuthnot. 

II.  trans.  1 . To  form  into  a mass,  as  separate 
particles,  by  cohesion  or  coalescence. 

There  are  in  our  inferior  world  divers  bodies  that  are 
concreted  out  of  others.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  combine  so  as  to  form  a concrete  no- 
tion. 

How  . . . could  there  he  such  a science  as  optics  were 
we  necessitated  to  contemplate  colour  concreted  with  fig- 
ure, two  attributes  which  the  eye  can  never  view  but  as- 
sociated ? Harris,  Hermes,  iii.  4. 

concretely  (kon'kret-li  or  kon-kret'li),  adv.  In 
a concrete  form  or  manner ;’  not  abstractly. 

The  properties  of  bodies  . . . taken  concretely  together 
with  their  subjects.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  67. 

Without  studying  Homer  and  Dante  and  Molifere  and 
the  rest,  one  can  get  but  a very  meagre  notion  of  human 
history  as  concretely  revealed  in  the  thoughts  of  past  gen- 
erations. J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  137. 

concreteness  (kon'kret-nes  or  kon-kret'nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  concrete,  in  any 
sense. 

The  individuality  of  a concept  is  thus  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  sensible  concreteness  of  an  intuition 
either  distinct  or  indistinct. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  77. 

concrete-press  (kon'kret-pres),  n.  A machine 
for  pressing  concrete  into  the  form  of  blocks 
for  use  in  building  or  paving, 
concretianism  (kon-kr§'shan-izm),  n.  [<  *con- 
cretian,  erroneous  form  of  concretion,  in  lit.  sense 
of  ‘ a growing  together/  + -ism.]  The  doctrine 
that  the  soul  is  generated  at  the  same  time  as 
*the  body  and  develops  along  with  it.  [Rare.] 
concretion  (kon-kre'shon),  #,  [=F.  concretion 

= Pr.  concreci'o  = Sp.  concretion  = Pg.  concregao 
= It.  concrezione,  < L.  concretio(n-),  < concrescere, 
pp.  concretus,  grow  together:  see  concresce.] 
1.  The  act  of  growing  together  or  becoming 
united  in  one  mass ; concrescence ; coalescence. 
— 2.  A mass  of  solid  matter  formed  by  a grow- 
ing together,  or  by  congelation,  condensation, 
coagulation,  conglomeration,  or  induration;  a 
clot;  a lump;  a nodule:  as,  “concretions  of 
slime,”  Bacon. 

These  greedy  flames  shall  have  devoured  whatever  was 
combustible,  and  converted  into  a smoak  and  vapour  all 
grosser  concretions. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  178. 


Calcareous  Concretions  from  Clay-beds. 


Specifically — 3.  In  geol.,  an  aggregation  of 
mineral  matter,  usually  calcareous  or  silicious, 
in  concentric  layers,  so  arranged  as  to  give  rise 
to  a form  approaching  the  spherical,  but  often 
much  flattened.  The  deposition  generally  begins 
upon  some  nucleus,  such  as  a grain  of  sand,  a leaf,  a 
shell,  or  even  a small  fossil  fish.  Concretions  are  com- 
mon in  sandstones,  shales,  and  clays. 

4.  In  logic:  (a)  The  state  of  being  concrete; 
concreteness.  (&)  The  act  of  determination,  or 
of  rendering  a concept  more  concrete  or  deter- 
minate by  adding  to  the  marks  it  contains. 

The  mind  surmounts  all  power  of  concretion,  and  can 
place  in  the  simplest  manner  every  attribute  by  itself. 

Harris,  Hermes,  iii.  1. 
Gouty  concretions,  nodules  of  sodium  urate  formed  in 
the  tissues  of  gouty  persons. — Morbid  concretions,  in 
the  animal  economy,  hard  substances  which  occasionally 
make  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as 
pineal  concretions,  salivary  concretions,  hepatic  concre- 
tions, etc. 

concretional  (kon-kre'shon-al),  a.  [<  concretion 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  to  concretion ; formed  by 
concretion ; concretionary. 

concretionary  (kon-kre'shon-a-ri),  a.  [=  F. 
concretionnaire  ; as  concretion  + -ary.]  1 . Char- 
acterized by  concretion ; formed  by  concretion ; 
concretional. 

In  some  Phallusias  the  alimentary  canal  is  coated  by  a 
very  peculiar  tissue,  consisting  of  innumerable  spherical 
sacs  containing  a yellow  concretionary  matter. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  518. 

The  tubular  layerrises  up  through  the  pigmentary  layer 
of  the  crab’s  shell  in  little  papillary  elevations,  which 
seem  to  be  concretionary  nodules. 

W.  R.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 613. 

Specifically — 2.  In  geol.,  consisting  of  mineral 
matter  which  has  been  collected  (either  from 
the  surrounding 
rook  or  from  with- 
out) around  some 
center,  so  as  to  form 
a more  or  less  regu- 
larly shaped  mass. 

Carbonate  of  lime  depos- 
ited from  hot  springs  of- 
ten displays  the  concre- 
tionary structure  in  a 
high  degree.  In  a single 
concretion  all  the  parts  Concretionary  Structure, 

are  subordinate  to  one 

center ; in  a concretionary  rock  the  whole  mass  is  made 
up  of  more  or  less  distinctly  formed  concretions. 

COncretism  (kon'kre-tizm  or  kon-kre'tizm),  n. 
[<  concrete  + -ism.]  The  habit  or  practice  of 
regarding  as  concrete  or  real  what  is  abstract 
or  ideal. 

It  is  a surprising  instance  of  this  tendency  to  concretism, 
that,  among  people  so  civilized  as  the  Buddhists,  the  most 
obviously  moral  beast-fables  have  become  literal  incidents 
of  sacred  history.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  374. 

concretive  (kon-kre'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  concretif  = 
Pr.  concretin';  as  concrete  + -ive.]  Causing 
to  concrete ; having  power  to  produce  concre- 
tion ; tending  to  form  a solid  mass  from  sepa- 
rate particles:  as,  “concretive  juices,”  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

concretively  (kon-kre'tiv-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
concretive  manner. — 2f.  Concretely;  not  ab- 
stractly. 

It  is  urged  that  although  baptism  take  away  the  guilt  as 
concretively  redounding  to  the  person,  yet  the  simple  ab- 
stracted guilt  as  to  the  nature  remains. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Polem.  Discourses,  p.  907. 

concretor  (kon-kre'tor),  n.  [<  NL.  * concretor, 
< L.  concretus,  pp.  of  concrescere,  harden,  con- 
dense. See  concrete.]  In  sugar-manuf.,  a ma- 
chine in  which  syrup  is  reduced  to  a solid  mass 
by  evaporation. 

concreturet  (kon-kre'tur),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *con- 
cretura,  < concrescere,  pp.  concretus,  grow  to- 
gether : see  concresce,  concrete.]  A mass  formed 
by  coagulation.  Johnson. 

concrewt  (kon-krS'),  v.  i.  [For  *concrue  (cf. 
accrue,  formerly  also  accrew),  ult.  < L.  concres- 
cere, grow  together:  see  concresce.]  To  grow 
together. 

And  his  faire  lockes,  that  wont  with  ointment  sweet 
To  be  embaulm’d,  and  sweat  out  dainty  dew, 

He  let  to  grow  and  griesly  to  concrew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  40. 

concrimination  (kon-krim-i-na'shon),  n.  [< 
con-,  together,  + crimination.  Cf.  L.  concrimi- 
natus,  pp.  of  concriminari,  complain,  < com-  (in- 
tensive) + criminari,  complain  of,  accuse : see 
criminate.]  A joint  accusation.  Maunder. 

concubariat  (kon-ku-ba'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
concumbere,  lie  together:  see  concubine.]  A 
fold,  pen,  or  place  where  cattle  lie.  Cowell. 

concubinacyt  (kou-ku'bi-na-si),  n.  [<  concubine 
+ -acy.]  The  practice  of  concubinage. 

Their  country  was  very  infamous  for  concubinacy,  adul- 
tery, and  incest.  Strype,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1550. 


concubinage 

concubinage  (kon-ku'bi-naj),  n.  [<  F.  concu- 
binage, < concubine , eonoiibine,  + -age.]  1. 
Tbe  act  or  practice  of  cohabiting  without  a le- 
gal marriage.  In  law  it  is  a valid  ground  of  objection 
against  the  granting  of  dower  to  a woman  who  has  been  a 
concubine,  but  is  suing  for  dower  as  wife. 

The  bad  tendency  of  Mr.  Pope’s  “Eloisa  to  Abelard”  is 
remarked  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  ...  as  depreciating  mat- 
rimony and  justifying  concubinage.  Bp.  Horne , Essays. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a concubine. — 3.  In 
Rom.  law  [ concubinatus ],  a permanent  cohabi- 
tation, recognized  by  the  law,  between  persons 
to  whose  marriage  there  were  no  legal  obsta- 
cles. It  was  distinguished  from  marriage  proper  ( matri - 
monium)  by  the  absence  of  “marital  affection”— that  is, 
the  intention  of  founding  a family.  As  no  forms  were 
prescribed  in  the  later  times  either  for  legal  marriage  or 
concubinage,  the  question  whether  the  parties  intended 
to  enter  into  the  former  or  into  the  latter  relation  was 
often  one  of  fact  to  be  determined  from  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  and  especially  with  reference  to  a greater 
or  less  difference  of  rank  between  them. 

4.  A natural  marriage,  as  contradistinguished 
from  a civil  marriage.  Bouvier. 
concubinal  (kon-ku'bi-nal),  a.  [<  LL.  concubi- 
nalis , < L.  concubina,  concubine : see  concubine. ] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  concubinage, 
concubinarian  (kon-ku-bi-na'ri-an),  a.  [<  ML. 
concubinarius  (see  concubinary)"+  - an .]  Con- 
nected with  concubinage;  living  in  concubi- 
nage. 

The  married  an d concubinarian,  as  well  as  looser  clergy. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiv.  1. 

concubmary  (kon-ku'bi-na-ri),  a.  and  n . [=  F. 
concubinaire , n.,  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  concubinario , n., 

< ML.  concubinarius , < L.  concubina , concubine : 
see  concubine.']  I.  a.  Relating  to  concubinage ; 
living  in  concubinage.  Bp.  Hall. 

These  concubinary  priests.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  1074. 

II.  n.  One  who  indulges  in  concubinage. 
[Rare.] 

The  Holy  Ghost  will  not  descend  upon  the  simoniacal, un- 
chaste concubinaries,  schismatics,  and  scandalous  priests. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  647. 

concubinatet  (kon-ku'bi-nat),  n.  [<  L.  concu- 
binatus , n.,  < concubina , concubine : see  concu- 
bine.] Concubinage. 

Such  marriages  were  esteemed  illegitimate  and  no  bet- 
ter than  a mere  concubinate. 

J er.  Taylor , Rule  of  Conscience,  iii.  5. 

concubine  (kong'ku-bin),  n.  [<  ME.  concubine , 

< OF.  concubin , m.’,  concubine , f.,  F.  concubin, 
m.,  concubine,  f.,  = Sp.  Pg.  concubina,  f.,  = It. 
concubino,  m.,  concubina , f.,  < L.  concubinus,m., 
concubina,  f.,  a concubine,  < concumbere  {con- 
cub-),  lie  together,  lie  with,  < com-,  together,  + 
-cumbere  (only  in  comp.),  nasalized  form  of  cu- 
bare,  lie  down,  recline,  bend:  see  cubit.]  1.  A 
paramour,  male  or  female. 

The  lady  Anne  did  falsely  and  traitorously  procure  di- 
vers of  the  king’s  daily  and  familiar  servants  to  be  her 
adulterers  and  concubines.  Indictment  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

2.  A wife  of  inferior  condition ; one  whose  re- 
lation is  in  some  respects  that  of  a lawful  wife, 
but  who  has  not  been  united  to  the  husband  by 
the  usual  ceremonies : as,  Hagar  and  Keturah, 
the  concubines  of  Abraham.  Such  concubines  were 
allowed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  laws,  and  for  many  cen- 
turies they  were  more  or  less  tolerated  by  the  church,  for 
both  priests  and  laymen.  The  concubine  of  a priest  was 
sometimes  called  a priestess.  See  concubinage,  3. 

And  he  [Solomon]  had  seven  hundred  wives,  princesses, 
and  three  hundred  concubines.  1 Ki.  xi.  3. 

3.  A woman  who  cohabits  with  a man  without 
being  married  to  him ; a kept  mistress. 

I know  I am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen, 

And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
Indeed,  a husband  would  be  justly  derided  who  should 
bear  from  a wife  of  exalted  rank  and  spotless  virtue  half 
the  insolence  which  the  King  of  England  bore  from  con- 
cubines who  owed  everything  to  his  bounty. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

concilia  (kong'ku-la),  n. ; pi.  concilia!  (-le).  An 
ancient  Roman  measure  of  capacity,  probably 
about  two  thirds  of  a teaspoonful. 
conculcatet  (kon-kul'kat),  v.  t.  [<  Jj.  conculca- 
tus,  pp.  of  conculcare,  tread  under  foot,  < com-, 
together,  + calcare,  tread,  < calx  (calc-),  heel: 
see  calx2.  Cf.  inculcate.]  To  tread  upon;  tram- 
ple down. 

Conculcating  and  trampling  under  foot  whatsoever  is 
named  of  God.  Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  153. 

conculcationt  (kon-kul-ka'shon),  n.  [=  Sp. 
conculcacidn  (obs.)  =It.  conculcazione,  < L.  con- 
culcatto(n-),  (.  conculcare,  tread  under  f oot : see 
conculcate.]  A trampling  under  foot;  hence, 
the  state  of  being  oppressed. 

The  cotmilcation  of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  by  the 
Gentiles.  Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  II.  xii.  § 1. 
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The  state  of  the  Jews  was  in  that  depression,  in  that 
conculcation,  in  that  consternation,  in  that  extermination 
in  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  as  that  God  presents  it  to  the 
prophet  in  that  vision,  in  the  field  of  dry  bones. 

Donne,  Sermons,  xvii. 

concumbencyt  (kon-kum'ben-si),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
cumben(t-)s,  ppr.  "of  concumbere,  lie  together: 
see  concubine.]  The  act  of  lying  together. 

When  Jacob  married  Rachel  and  lay  with  Leah,  that 
concumbency  made  no  marriage  between  them. 

Jer.  Taylor,  ilnctor  Dubitantium,  ii.  509. 

concupiscence  (kon-ku'pi-sens),  n.  [<  ME. 
concupiscence,  < F.  concupiscence  = Sp.  Pg.  con- 
cupiscencia  = It.  concupiscenza,  concupiscenzia, 
< LL.  concupiscentia,  an  eager  desire,  < L.  con- 
cupiscences, ppr.,  desiring  eagerly:  see  concu- 
piscent.] 1 . Improper  or  illicit  desire ; sensual 
appetite ; especially,  lustful  desire  or  feeling ; 
sensuality;  lust. 

We  know  even  secret  concupiscence  to  be  sin.  Hooker. 
Sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  wrought  in 
me  all  manner  of  concupiscence.  Rom.  vii.  8. 

Which  lust  or  evil  concupiscence  he  at  last  defines  to  be 
on  insatiable  intemperance  of  the  appetite,  never  filled 
with  a desire,  never  ceasing  in  the  prosecution  of  evil. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  689. 
2.  Strong  desire  in  general ; appetite, 
concupiscent  (kon-ku'pi-sent),  a.  [=  F.  con- 
cupiscent = Sp.  I‘g.  It.  conc'upiscente,  < L.  cone u- 
piscen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  concupiscere,  desire  eagerly, 
inceptive  of  (LL.)  concupere,  desire  eagerly,  < 
com-,  together,  + cupere,  desire:  see  Cupid.] 
Characterized  by  illicit  desire  or  appetite ; sen- 
sual; libidinous;  lustful. 

The  concupiscent  clown  is  overdone. 

Lamb,  To  Coleridge. 

concupiscentialt  (kon-ku-pi-sen'shal),  a.  [< 
LL.  concupiscentialis , < concupiscentia, ’concupis- 
cence: see  concupiscence.]  Relating  to  concu- 
piscence. Johnson. 

concupiscentioust  (kon-ku-pi-sen'shus),  a.  [< 

concupiscence  (LL.  concupiscentia)  + -ous.]  Con- 
cupiscent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  concupiscentious  malefactors  make 
’em  ready,  and  take  London  napping. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  v.  3. 

concupiscible  (kon-ku'pi-si-bl),  a.  [=  F.  con- 
cupiscible = Sp.  concupiscible  = Pg.  concupiscivel 
= It.  concupiscibile,  concupiscevole , having  sen- 
sual desire,  < LL.  concupiscibilis,  worthy  to  he 
longed  for,  < L.  concupiscere,  long  for:  see  con- 
cupiscent.] 1.  Characterized  by  concupiscence ; 
concupiscent. 

The  appetitive  and  concupiscible  soul. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  694. 
His  concupiscible  intemperate  lust. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 
2f.  Characterized  by  desire  or  longing;  appeti- 
tive. 

Both  the  appetites,  the  irascible  and  the  concupiscible, 
fear  of  evil  and  desire  of  benefit,  were  the  sufficient  en- 
dearments of  contracts,  of  societies,  and  republics. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.,  Pref. 

concupiscibleness  (kon  - ku ' pi  - si : bl  - nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  concupiscible ; 
concupiscence.  [Rare.] 

concupyt  (kon'ku-pi),  n.  A contraction  of  con- 
cupiscence. 

^ He’ll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  v.  2. 
concur  (kon-ker'),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  concurred, 
ppr.  concurring.  [=  F.  concourir  = Pr.  concur- 
rer  = Sp.  concurrir  = Pg.  concorrcr  = It.  con- 
correre,  concur,  compete  (cf.  D.  konkurreren  = 
G.  concurrir en  = Dan.  konkurrere,  compete),  < 
L.  concurrere,  run  together,  join,  meet,  < com-, 
together,  4-  currere,  run:  see  current,  and  cf. 
incur,  occur,  recur.  Cf.  concourse.]  If.  To  run 
together ; meet  in  a point  in  space. 

Is  it  not  now  utterly  incredible  that  our  two  vessels, 
placed  there  antipodes  to  each  other,  should  ever  happen 
to  concur?  Bentley,  Sermons,  vii. 

Anon  they  fierce  encountring  both  concur' d, 

With  griesly  looks  and  faces  like  their  fates. 

J.  Hughes,  Arthur,  sig.  E,  3 b. 

2.  To  come  together  or  be  accordant  as  in  char- 
acter, action,  or  opinion ; agree ; coincide : fol- 
lowed by  with  before  the  person  or  thing  and  in 
before  the  object  of  concurrence. 

0,  ho  ! do  you  come  near  me  now?  no  worse  man  than 
Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ? This  concurs  directly  with  the  let- 
ter : she  sends  him  on  purpose,  that  I may  appear  stubborn 
to  him.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

There  was  never  anything  so  like  another  as  in  all  points 
to  concur.  Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici,  ii.  2. 

I heartily  concur  in  the  wish. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i. 

3.  To  unite ; combine ; he  associated : as,  many 
causes  concurred  in  bringing  about  his  fall. 

In  whom  all  these  qualities  do  concur. 

Whitgift,  Defence,  p.  253. 
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Testimony  is  the  argument ; and  if  fair  probabilities  of 
reason  concur  with  it,  this  argument  hath  all  the  strength 
it  can  have.  Tillotson. 

When  outward  causes  concur,  the  idle  are  soonest  seized 
by  this  infection.  Jeremy  Collier,  The  Spleen. 

4.  Eccles.,  to  fall  on  two  consecutive  days,  as 
two  feasts.  See  concurrence , 4. — 5j.  To  assent : 
with  to. 

As  my  will 

Concurr'd  not  to  my  being,  it  were  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  747- 

concurbitt,  n.  A variant  of  cucurbit.  Chaucer. 
concurrence  (kon-kur'ens),  n.  [=  F.  concu- 
rrence = Sp.  concurrenci'a  = Pg.  concurrencia  = 
It.  concorrenza,  concurrence,  competition  (cf. 
D.  konkurrentie  = G.  concurrenz  = Dan.  kon- 
kurrence,  competition),  < ML.  concurrents,  < L. 
concurrents,  ppr.  of  concurrere,  concur:  see 
concur,  concurrent.]  1.  The  act  of  running  or 
coming  together ; meeting;  conjunction;  com- 
bination of  causes,  circumstances,  events,  etc. ; 
coincidence;  union. 

And  now  it  is  easy  to  be  observed,  what  a wonderful 
Concurrence  of  Fortunes,  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  against  King  Richard,  happened  together. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  152. 
When  God  raises  up  a Nation  to  be  a Scourge  to  other 
Nations,  he  inspires  them  with  a new  spirit  and  courage, 

. . . and  by  a concurrence  of  some  happy  circumstances 
gives  them  strange  success  beyond  all  their  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

We  have  no  other  measure  but  of  our  own  ideas,  with 
the  concurrence  of  other  probable  reasons,  to  persuade  us. 

Locke. 

2.  ' Joint  approval  or  action ; accordance  in 
opinion  or  operation ; acquiescence ; contribu- 
tory aid  or  influence. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  the  universal  concur- 
rence of  nobles  and  people. 

Swift,  Contests  of  Nobles  and  Commons. 
We  are  to  trust  firmly  in  the  Deity,  but  so  as  not  to 
forget  that  he  commonly  works  by  second  causes,  and  ad- 
mits of  our  endeavours  with  his  concurrence. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
In  the  election  of  her  [Poland’s]  kings,  the  concurrence 
or  acquiescence  of  every  individual  of  the  nobles  and 
gentry  present,  in  an  assembly  numbering  usually  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand,  was  re- 
quired to  make  a choice.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  71. 

3.  A meeting  or  equivalency,  as  of  claims  or 
power:  a term  implying  a point  of  equality  be- 
tween different  persons  or  bodies : as,  a concur- 
rence of  jurisdiction  in  two  different  courts. — 

4.  Eccles.,  immediate  succession  of  two  feasts 
or  holy  days,  so  that  the  second  vespers  of  the 
first  and  the  first  vespers  of  the  second  coincide 
in  time,  and  cannot  both  be  observed.  The  diffi- 
culty is  avoided  either  by  translating,  that  is,  transferring 
the  less  important  feast  to  the  first  unoccupied  day,  or  by 
saying  the  vespers  of  the  greater  feast  with  or  without  a 
commemoration  of  the  lesser.  See  occurrence. — Concur- 
rence Of  actions,  in  Rom.  law,  the  vesting  of  several 
causes  of  action  in  one  person.  It  is  either  objective,  when 
one  plaintiff  lias  several  actions  against  the  same  defen- 
dant, or  subjective,  when  an  action  may  be  brought  by  sev- 
eral plaintiffs  against  one  defendant,  or  by  one  plaintiff 
against  several  defendants,  or  by  several  plaintiffs  against 
several  defendants.  = Syn.  2.  Consent,  Acquiescence,  etc. 

^.See  assent. 

concurrency  (kon  - kur  'en  - si),  n.  A less  com- 
mon variant  of  concurrence. 
concurrent  (kon-kur'ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  con- 
current, n.,  = Sp.  concurrente  = Pg.  It.  concor- 
rente,  < L.  concurren(t-)s,  ppr.  of  concurrere,  run 
together,  concur:  see  concur.]  I.  a.  1.  Meeting 
in  a point ; passing  through  a common  point. 

— 2.  Concurring,  or  acting  in  conjunction; 
agreeing  in  the  same  act ; contributing  to  the 
same  event  or  effect ; operating  with ; coinci- 
dent. 

I join  with  these  laws  the  personal  presence  of  the  king's 
son,  as  a concurrent  cause  of  this  reformation. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 
The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  and  of  modern 
times,  sufficiently  confutes  him.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

The  sense  of  the  unknown  concerning  the  origin  of  things 
is  necessarily  a concurrent  cause  of  the  fear  which  they  in- 
spire. Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  23. 

3.  Conjoined;  joint ; concomitant;  coordinate; 
combined. 

By  the  concurrent  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
the  libellous  petitions  against  him  . . . were  cancelled. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  75. 
What  sort  of  concurrent  powers  were  these,  which  could 
not  exist  together?  D.  Webster,  Supreme  Court,  Feb. , 1824. 
Concurrent  consideration,  covenant.  See  the  nouns. 

— Concurrent  jurisdiction,  in  law,  coordinate  jurisdic- 
tion ; jurisdiction  possessed  equally  by  two  courts,  and, 
if  exercised  by  one,  not  usually  assumed  by  the  other. — 
Concurrent  resolution,  in  the  parliamentary  law  of 
Congress,  a resolution  adopted  by  both  House  and  Senate, 
which,  unlike  a joint  resolution,  does  not  require  the 
signature  of  the  President.— Concurrent  stress  and 
strain,  in  unech.,  a homogeneous  stress,  such  that  the 
normal  component  of  the  mutual  force  between  the  parts 
of  the  body  on  the  two  sides  of  any  plane  whatever  through 
it  is  proportional  to  the  augmentation  of  distance  between 
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the  same  plane  and  another  parallel  to  it  and  initially  at 
unit  of  distance,  due  to  the  strain  experienced  by  the  same 
body.  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  (1856). 

n.  n.  1.  One  who  concurs ; one  agreeing  with 
or  like  another  in  opinion,  action,  occupation, 
etc. 

So  noble  and  so  disinterested  doth  divine  love  make 
ours,  that  there  is  nothing  besides  the  object  of  that  love 
that  we  love  more  than  our  concurrents  in  it,  perchance 
out  of  a gratitude  to  their  assisting  us  to  pay  a debt  (of 
love  and  praise)  for  which,  alas  ! we  find  our  single  selves 
but  too  insolvent.  Boyle , Works,  I.  277. 

2.  In  Scots  Ioao , specifically,  one  who  accom- 
panies a sheriff's  officer  as  witness  or  assis- 
tant.— 3.  That  which  concurs;  a joint  or 
contributory  thing. 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three  necessary 
concurrents,  . . . time,  industry,  and  faculties. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

4t.  A rival  claimant  or  opponent ; a competitor. 

St.  Michael’s  Mount  looketh  so  aloft,  as  it  brooketh  no 
concurrent . II.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Tibni,  the  new  competitor  of  Omri,  . . . died  leav- 
ing no  other  successor  than  his  concurrent. 

Raleigh,  Hist  World,  II.  xix.  § 5. 

All  the  early  printers,  like  the  rivals  of  Finiguerra  at 
home,  and  his  unknown  concurrents  in  Germany,  were 
proceeding  with  the  same  art  [engraving]. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  239. 
5.  The  day,  or  in  the  case  of  leap-year  the  two 
days,  required  to  be  added  to  fifty-two  weeks  to 
make  the  civil  year  correspond  with  the  solar : 
so  called  because  they  concur  with  the  solar 
cycle,  whose  course  they  follow. 

concurrently  (kon-kur'ent-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
current manner;  so  as  to  be  concurrent;  in 
union,  combination,  or  unity ; unitedly. 

The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  . . . concurrently 
making  one  entire  Divinity. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  619. 

He  attributed  the  ill-feeling,  which  no  doubt  existed, 
concurrently  with  a certain  amount  of  lax  discipline  in  the 
sepoy  army,  to  several  causes. 

W.  H.  Russell , Diary  in  India,  II.  122. 

concurrentness  (kon-kur'ent-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  concurrent ; concurrence.  Scott. 

concursiont  (kon-ker'shon),  n.  [<  L.  concur- 
sio(n-),  a running  together,  concurrence,  con- 
course, < concurrere,  run  together : see  concur, 
concourse .]  Concurrence. 

Their  [atoms’]  omnifarious  concursions  and  combinations 
and  coalitions.  Bentley,  Sermons,  vi. 

concurso  (kon-ker'so),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  concurso, 
< L.  concursus,  a running  together,  LL.  an  equal 
claim : see  concourse.']  In  civil  law,  the  litiga- 
tion, or  opportunity  of  litigation,  between  vari- 
ous creditors,  each  claiming,  it  may  be  adversely 
to  one  another,  to  share  in  a fund  or  an  estate,  the 
object  being  to  assemble  in  one  accounting  all 
the  claimants  on  the  fund.  It  is  usual  in  cases 
of  insolvency  and  injunction  against  a debtor’s 
further  transactions. 

C011CUSS  (kon-kus'),  v.  t.  [=  It.  concussare,  < 
L.  concussus,  pp.  of  concutere,  shake  together, 
shake  violently,  agitate,  terrify,  esp.  terrify  by 
threats  in  order  to  extort  money,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + quatere,  shake:  see  quash 1,  cassl, 
cashl,  and  cf.  discuss,  percuss.]  1.  To  shake  or 
agitate.  [Rare.] 

Concussed  with  uncertainty. 

Daniel,  To  Sir  Thos.  Egerton. 
2.  To  force  by  threats  to  do  something,  espe- 
cially to  surrender  or  dispose  of  something  of 
value;  intimidate  into  a course  of  action;  co- 
erce : as,  he  was  concussed  into  signing  the  docu- 
ment. [Rare.] 

concussant  (kon-kus'ant),  a.  [<  concuss  + -ant; 
— It.  concussante.]  Of  or  resembling  concus- 
sion or  its  effects;  produced  by  concussion. 
[Rare.] 

A loud  concussant  j ar.  C.  De  Kay , Vision  of  Nimrod,  iv. 

concussationt  (kon-ku-sa'shon),  n.  [Irreg.  for 
concussion.]  A violent  shock  or  agitation. 

Vehement  concussations.  Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  58. 

concussion  (kon-kush'on),  n.  [=  P.  concussion 
= Sp.  concusion  = Pg.  concussSo  = It.  concus- 
sione,  < L.  concussio(n-),  a violent  shock,  extor- 
tion of  money  by  threats,  < concutere,  pp.  co n- 
cussus,  shake,  shock:  see  ccmcxss.]  1.  The  act 
of  shaking  or  agitating,  particularly  by  the 
stroke  or  impact  of  another  body. 

It  is  believed  that  great  ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cit- 
ies hath  dissipated  pestilent  air,  which  may  be  from  the 
concussion  of  the  air.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist. 

2.  The  state  of  being  shaken ; the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  two  bodies  coming  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently into  collision ; shock ; agitation. 

A concussion  of  the  whole  globe. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 
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3.  In  surg.,  injury  sustained  by  the  brain  or 
other  viscera,  as  from  a fall,  a blow,  etc. 

This  element  of  concussion  (i.  e.,  the  results  of  shake  in- 
dependent of  lesion)  enters  into  almost  every  case  of  in- 
jury to  the  head.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  141. 

4.  In  civil  law , the  act  of  extorting  money  or 
something  of  value  by  violence  or  threats  of 
violence;  extortion. 

Then  concussion,  rapine,  pilleries, 

Their  catalogue  of  accusation  fill. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv.  75. 
Curvature  of  concussion.  See  curvature. =Syn.  1 and 
2.  Collision,  etc.  See  shock. 

concussionaryt  (kon-kush'on-a-ri),  n.  [=  F. 

concussionnaire  = Sp.  concusionario  = Pg.  It. 
concussionario ; as  concussion  + -aryl.]  One 
guilty  of  the  offense  of  concussion ; an  extor- 
tioner. 

Publicke  concussionary  or  extortioner. 

Time's  Storehouse,  p.  931. 

concussion-fuse  (kon-kush'on-ffiz),  n.  A fuse 
which  is  ignited  and  explodes  a shell  hy  the 
concussion  of  the  shell  in  striking, 
concussive  (kon-kus'iv),  a.  [=  It.  concussivo, 
< L.  as  if  *concussivus,  < concussus,  pp.  of  con- 
cutere, shake  : see  concuss.]  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  shaking  by  sudden  or  violent  stroke 
or  impulse ; agitating ; shocking.  Johnson. 
concutient  (kon-ku'shi-ent),  a.  [<  L.  concuti- 
en(t-)s,  ppr.  oi  concutere,  strike  together:  see 
concuss.]  Coming  suddenly  into  collision; 
meeting  with  violence ; colliding. 

Meet  in  combat  like  two  concutient  cannon-balls. 

Thackeray , Virginians,  xl. 

concyclic  (kon-sik'lik),  a.  [<  con-  + cyclic.] 
In  geom.,  lying  on  the  circumference  of  one  cir- 
cle ; also,  giving  circular  sections  when  cut  by 
the  same  systems  of  parallel  planes : applied  to 
two  quadric  surfaces  which  have  this  relation, 
condt,  v.  t.  See  con3. 

condecencet  (kon 'de- sens),  n.  [Written  er- 
roneously condescence,  and  appar.  regarded  as 
a contr.  of  condescendence;  < OF.  condecence, 
condescence,  condessence,  < ML.  condecentia,  de- 
cency, propriety,  excellence,  nohility,  < conde- 
cen(t-)s  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg.  condecente  = OF.  conde- 
cent),  decent,  excellent,  ppr.  of  the  impers.  verb, 
L.  condecet,  it  becomes,  it  is  becoming,  meet, 
seemly,  < com-  + decet,  it  becomes : see  decent.] 
Nobility;  excellence.  [In  the  extract  taken 
apparently  as  a contraction  of  condescendence.] 

See  the  condescence  of  this  great  king. 

T.  Puller,  Moderation  of  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  440. 

con  delicatezza  (It.  pron.  kon  da-le-ka-tet'sa). 
[It.,  with  softness:  con,  < L.  cum,  with;  delica- 
tezza, softness : see  com-  and  delicatesse.]  In 
music,  with  delicacy. 

con  delirio  (It.  pron. kon  da=le're-o).  [It.,  with 
frenzy:  con,  < L.  cum,  with  ; delirio,  < L.  deliri- 
um, frenzy : see  com-  and  delirium.]  In  music, 
with  frenzy;  deliriously. 

condemn  (kon-dem'),  v.  t.  [=  F.  condamner  = 
Pr.  condampnar  = Sp.  condenar  = Pg.  condem- 
nor = It.  condannare,  condennare  = D.  hon- 
demneren  = Dan.  kondemnere,  < L.  condemnare, 
sentence,  condemn,  blame,  < com-  (intensive) 
+ damnare,  harm,  condemn,  damn  : see  damn.] 

1.  To  pronounce  judgment  against ; express  or 
feel  strong  disapprobation  of ; hold  to  he  posi- 
tively wrong,  reprehensible,  intolerable,  etc. : 
used  either  of  persons  or  things,  with  as,  for, 
or  on  account  of  before  an  expressed  ground  of 
condemnation:  as,  to  condemn  a person  for  bad 
conduct,  or  as  (sometimes  colloquially  for ) a 
blackguard;  to  condemn  an  action  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  its  injurious  tendency. 

Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it? 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 
As  for  their  new  way  of  mingling  mirth  with  serious 
plot,  I do  not,  with  Lisideius,  condemn  the  thing,  though 
I cannot  approve  their  manner  of  doing  it. 

Dryden , Ess.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 
The  Commons  would  not  expressly  approve  the  war ; 
but  neither  did  they  as  yet  expressly  condemn  it. 

Macaulay , Sir  William  Temple. 

2.  To  serve  for  tlie  condemnation  of;  afford 
occasion  for  condemning:  as,  his  very  looks 
condemn  him. 

If  I justify  myself,  mine  own  mouth  shall  condemn  me. 

J ob  ix.  20. 

3f.  To  convict : with  of. 

With  such  incomparable  honour,  and  constant  resolution, 
so  farre  beyond  beleefe,  they  haue  attempted  and  indured 
in  their  discoueries  and  plantations,  as  may  well  condemne 
vs  of  too  much  imbecillitie,  sloth,  and  negligence. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  203. 
4.  To  pronounce  to  be  guilty,  as  opposed  to  ac- 
quit or  absolve ; more  specifically,  to  sentence 
to  punishment ; utter  sentence  against  judicial- 
ly; doom:  the  penalty,  when  expressed,  being 
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in  the  infinitive,  or  a noun  or  noun-phrase  pre- 
ceded by  to  : as,  to  condemn  a person  to  pay  a 
fine,  or  to  imprisonment. 

The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests 
and  unto  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death! 

Mat.  xx.  18b 

He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned.  John  iii.  18. 

At  such  Houre  schal  he  dispoyle  the  World,  and  lede  his 
chosene  to  Blisse ; and  the  othere  schalle  he  condempne  to 
perpetuelle  Peynes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  114. 

The  last  Week  Judge  Rives  condemn'd  four  in  your 
Country  at  Maidstone  Assizes.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  68. 
He  seemed  like  some  dead  king,  condemned  in  hell 
For  his  one  sin  among  such  men  to  dwell. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  350. 
[Formerly  the.  expression  to  condemn  in  a fine  was  used. 

And  the  king  of  Egypt  . . . condemned  the  land  in  an 
hundred  talents  of  silver.  2 Chron.  xxxvi.  3.] 

5.  To  demonstrate  the  guilt  of,  by  comparison 
and  contrast. 

The  righteous  that  is  dead  shall  condemn  the  ungodly 
which  are  living.  Wisdom  iv.  16. 

6.  To  judge  or  pronounce  to  be  unfit  for  use 
or  service : as,  the  ship  was  condemned  as  un- 
seaworthy ; the  provisions  were  condemned  by 
the  commissary. — 7.  To  judge  or  pronounce 
to  be  forfeited ; specifically,  to  declare  (a  ves- 
sel) a lawful  prize : as,  the  ship  and  her  cargo 
were  condemned. — 8.  To  pronounce,  by  judi- 
cial authority,  subject  to  use  for  a public  pur- 
pose. See  condemnation , 1 (e).=syn.  1.  To  cen- 
sure, blame,  reprove,  reproach,  reprobate. 

COndemnable  (kon-dem'na-bl),  a.  [=  F.  con- 
damnable  = Sp.  condenabte  = Pg.  condemnavel 
= It.  condannabile,  < LL.  condemnabilis,  < L. 
condemnare , condemn:  see  condemn.-]  Worthy 
of  being  condemned ; blamable;  culpable. 

Condemnable  superstition.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  allowable  to  eat 
broth  for  instance  in  a consumption,  and  be  condemnable 
to  feed  upon  it  to  maintain  health. 

Boyle,  Works,  § 6,  Ref.  3. 

condemnation  (kon-dem-na'shon),  n.  [=  F. 

condamnation  = Pr.  cyndemnacion , condempna- 
tion  = Sp.  condenacion  = Pg.  condemnagdo  = 
It.  condannagione,  condannazione , condennazi- 
one , < LL.  condemnation -),  < L.  condemnare , pp. 
condemnatus,  condemn : see  condemn  ] 1.  The 
act  of  condemning,  (a)  The  act  of  judging  or  pro- 
nouncing to  be  objectionable,  culpable,  or  criminal.  (6) 
The  judicial  act  of  declaring  to  be  guilty  and  of  dooming 
to  punishment. 

There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them. 

Rom.  viii.  1. 

A legal  and  judicial  condemnation. 

Paley,  Moral  Philos.,  iii.  3. 
(c)  The  act  of  judicially  or  officially  declaring  something 
to  be  unfit  for  use  or  service : as,  the  condemnation  of  a 
ship  that  is  unseaworthy,  or  a building  that  is  unsafe,  (d) 
The  act  of  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  adjudging 
a prize  or  captured  vessel  to  have  been  lawfully  captured. 
Rapalje  and  Lawrence.  ( e ) The  act  of  determining  and 
declaring,  after  due  process  of  law,  that  some  specific 
property  is  required  for  public  use,  and  must  be  surren- 
dered by  the  owner  on  payment  of  damages  to  be  deter- 
mined by  commissioners  or  a jury : as,  the  condemnation  of 
private  lands  for  a highway,  a railroad,  a public  park,  etc. 
2.  Strong  censure ; disapprobation ; reproof. 

O perilous  mouths, 

That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ! 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  4. 

How  can  they  admit  of  teaching  who  have  the  condem- 
nation of  God  already  upon  them  for  refusing  divine  in- 
struction? Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

3f.  Adverse  judgment ; the  amount  of  a judg- 
ment against  one.  Blackstone. — 4.  The  state 
of  being  condemned. 

His  pathetic  appeal  to  posterity  in  the  hopeless  hour  of 
condemnation.  Irving. 

5.  The  cause  or  reason  of  a sentence  of  guilt 
or  punishment. 

This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  were  evil.  John  iii.  19. 

condemnatory  (kon-dem 'na-to-ri),  a.  [=  F. 
condamnatoire  = Pr.  condempnatori  = Sp.  con- 
denatorio  = Pg.  condemnatorio  = It.  condanna- 
torio,  < L.  as  if  *condemnatorius,  < condemnare, 
condemn:  see  condemn.]  Condemning;  con- 
veying condemnation  or  censure : as,  a condem- 
natory sentence  or  decree. 

A severe  condemnatory  prayer. 

Clarke , Works,  II.  clxxiii. 

condemned  (kon-demd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  con- 
demn, v.]  1.  Under  condemnation  or  sen- 
tence ; doomed : applied  to  persons : as,  a con- 
demned murderer. 

The  Tyrant  Nero,  though  not  yet  deserving  that  name, 
sett  his  hand  so  unwillingly  to  the  execution  of  a con- 
demned Person,  as  to  wish  Hee  had  not  known  letters. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 
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2.  Adjudged  to  be  unfit,  unwholesome,  dan- 
gerous, forfeited,  ete. : applied  to  things : as,  a 
condemned  building ; condemned  provisions. — 3. 
Damned:  a term  of  mitigated  profanity.  [Col- 
loq.]  —Condemned  cell  or  ward,  in  prisons,  the  cell  in 
which  a prisoner  sentenced  to  death  is  confined  until  the 
time  of  execution. 

Richard  Savage  . . . had  lain  with  fifty  pounds  of  iron 
on  liis  legs  in  the  condemned  ward  of  Newgate. 

Macaulay , Samuel  Johnson. 

condemnedly  (kon-dem'ned-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  deserving  condemnation;  blamably. 
[Bare.] 

He  that  hath  wisdome  to  be  truly  religious,  cannot  be 
condemnedly  a fool.  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  40. 

condemner  (kon-dem'ner),  n.  One  who  con- 
demns. 

A foolish  thing  it  is  indeed  to  be  one’s  own  accuser  and 
condemner,  yet  such  a fool  is  every  swearer. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  Works,  II.  xcvii. 

condensability  (kon-den-sa-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  con- 
densable (see  - bility );  = F.  condensability,  etc.] 
The  quality  of  being  condensable. 

condensable  (kon-den'sa-bl),  a.  [=F.  Sp.  con- 
densable = Pg.  condensavel  = It.  condensabile,  < 
L.  as  if  *condemabilis,  < condensare,  condense : 
see  condense,  v.,  and  -able.']  Capable  of  being 
condensed;  capable  of  being  compressed  into 
a smaller  compass,  or  into  a more  close,  com- 
pact state : as,  vapor  is  condensable. 

Not  being  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  density,  hut  con • 
deniable  yet  further.  Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Bodies,  ix. 

condensatet  (kon-den'sat),  v.  [<  L.  condensa- 
tus,  pp.  of  condensare,  condense : see  condense, 
i:.]  I.  trans.  To  condense;  make  dense  or 
more  dense. 

If  there  were  more  [critical  learning],  it  would  conden- 
sate and  compact  itself  into  less  room. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  611. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  more  dense,  close,  or 

^compact. 

condensatet  (kon-den'sat),  a.  [<  L.  condensa- 
tus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Made  dense;  con- 
densed; made  more  close  or  compact. 

Water  . . . thickened  or  condensate.  Peacham. 

condensation  (kon-den-sa'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
densation (>  D.  condensatie  = (x.  condensation 
= Dan.  I condensation ) = Sp.  condensation  = Pg. 
condensagao  = It.  condensazione,  < LL.  condensa- 
tion-), < L.  condensare,  pp.  condensatus,  con- 
dense: see  condense,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  made,  dense  or  com- 
pact; reduction  of  volume  or  compass,  as  by 
pressure,  concentration,  or  elimination  of  for- 
eign material ; closer  union  of  parts ; compres- 
sion; consolidation:  used  in  both  literal  and 
figurative  senses. 

He  [Goldsmith]  was  a great  and  perhaps  an  unequalled 
master  of  the  arts  of  selection  and  condensation. 

Macaulay , Oliver  Goldsmith. 

2.  In  chem.  and phys.,  the  act  of  reducing  a gas 
or  vapor  to  a liquid  or  solid  form. 

The  same  vapours,  being  by  further  condensation  formed 
into  rain,  fall  down  in  drops. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  iii.,  note  1. 
Surface  condensation,  a mode  of  condensing  steam  by 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  cold  metallic  surfaces  instead 
of  by  injecting  cold  water.  — Syn.  Compression , Condensa- 
tion. See  compression. 

condensative  (kon-den'sa-tiv),  a.  [<  F.  conden- 
satif  = Pr.  condensatiu  = Sp.  Pg.  condensativo, 
< L.  as  if  * condensath/us,  < condensare,  condense : 
see  condense,  «.]  Having  power  or  tendency 
to  condense.  Todd. 

condense  (kon-dens'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
densed, ppr.  condensing.  [=  D.  condenseren  = 
G.  condensiren  = Dan.  Tcondensere,  < F.  conden- 
ser = Sp.  Pg.  condensar  = It.  condensare,  < L. 
condensare,  make  thick  or  dense  (of.  condemns, 
very  close),  < com-,  together,  + demare,  make 
thick,  < densus,  dense,  thick,  close : see  dense.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  make  more  dense  or  compact; 
reduce  the  volume  or  compass  of;  bring  into 
closer  union  of  parts ; consolidate ; compress : 
used  both  literally  and  figuratively. 

Spirits,  ...  in  what  shape  they  choose, 

Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure, 

Can  execute  their  aery  purposes, 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i 429. 

The  secret  course  pursued  at  Brussels  and  at  Madrid 
may  be  condensed  into  the  usual  formula — dissimulation, 
procrastination,  and  again  dissimulation.  Motley. 

Condense  some  daily  experience  into  a glowing  symbol, 
and  an  audience  is  electrified.  Emerson,  Eloquence. 

2.  In  chem.  and  phys.,  to  reduce  to  another  and 
denser  form,  as  a gas  or  vapor  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a liquid  or  of  a solid,  as  by  pressure  or 
abstraction  of  heat. 
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He  must  needs,  as  the  sun,  raise  many  envious  exhala- 
tions, which,  condensed  by  a popular  odium,  were  capable 
to  cloud  the  brightest  merit.  Eikon  Basilike. 

A heated  ocean  would  send  up  abundant  vapours,  pro- 
ducing a perpetual  mist  or  fog  to  be  constantly  condensed, 
by  the  cold  of  space  without,  into  continual  rains. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  52. 
=Syn.  1.  To  concentrate,  contract,  crowd  together,  in- 
spissate ; to  abridge,  shorten,  reduce,  epitomize,  abbrevi- 
ate ; to  solidify. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  denser  or  more  com- 
pact, as  the  particles  of  a body ; become  liquid 
or  solid,  as  a gas  or  vapor. 

Vapours  when  they  begin  to  condense  and  coalesce. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

Nitrous  acid  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
condenses  into  a very  volatile  liquid  at  the  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 2. 

condenset  (kon-dens'),  a.  [<  L.  condemns,  very 
close,  dense,  < com-  (intensive)  + densus,  close, 
dense:  see  dense  and  condense,  t\]  Close  in 
texture  or  composition ; compact ; dense. 

Solid  and  condense.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  i.  § 8. 

The  huge  condense  bodies  of  planets.  Bentley , Sermons, 
condensed  (kon-denst'),  p.  a . [Pp.  of  condense , 
v.~\  Made  dense  or  close  in  texture,  compo- 
sition, or  expression;  compressed;  compact: 
as,  a condensed  style. 

Rapid  reading  of  such  condensed  thought  is  unproduc- 
tive. Selden,  Table-Talk,  Int.,  p.  9. 

Condensed  beer,  milk,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Con- 
densed manifold,  in  math.,  such  a manifold  of  points 
that  between  any  two  assignable  points  within  a certain 
interval  there  will  always  be  points  of  the  manifold. — Con- 
densed type,  the  name  given  by  type-founders  to  thin, 
tall,  and  slender  forms  of  letter.  A condensed  type  is 
thinner  than  a compressed  type. 

EXAMPLE  OP  CONDENSED  TYPE. 
Condensed  Clarendon. 

= Syn.  Succinct,  Laconic,  etc.  See  concise. 

condensedness  (kon-den'  sed-nes),  n.  The 
^quality  or  state  of  being  condensed.  Bailey. 
condenser  (kon-den'ser),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  condenses. 

Mr.  C is  a gossipy  writer,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time 

a clever  condenser.  The  American,  VIII.  298. 

Specifically — (a)  Any  device  for  reducing  gases  or  vapors 
to  liquid  or  solid  form.  The  reduction  is  usually  effected 
by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  by  contact  with 
chilled  surfaces.  A form  of  condenser  common  in  the 
laboratory  is  shown  in  the  figure.  From  the  flask,  A,  the 
vapor  to  be  condensed  escapes  through  the  tube  b c,  which 
passes  through  a larger  condenser-tube.,  A stream  of  ice- 
water  enters  the  condenser  through  d,  and  passes  off 
through  g,  keeping 
the  surface  of  the 
inner  tube,  b c, 
chilled,  and  the  va- 
por entering  the 
tube  from  A is  con- 
densed and  drops 
from  c as  a liquid. 

Condensers  used  to 
concentrate  vapors 
or  gases,  as  steam, 
alcoholic  vapors, 
fumes,  volatile  li- 
quids, etc.,  commonly  depend  upon  the  reducing  effects  of 
a lower  temperature.  In  them  the  vapor,  gas,  smoke,  or 
fumes  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  chilled 
surfaces.  This  is  accomplished  in  a great  variety  of  ways, 
as  in  the  surface  condenser  of  the  steam-engine,  the  worm 
of  a still,  or  the  long  convoluted  tubes  in  which  poisonous 
fumes  or  smoke  are  cooled  before  being  allowed  to  escape 
to  the  chimney.  The  cooling  surfaces  are  usually  kept 
cold  by  water,  as  in  the  still,  the  gas-condenser,  the  sugar- 
condenser,  etc.  For  fumes  and  smoke,  the  contact  with 
walls  exposed  to  the  air  is  sufficient.  (6)  A part  of  a cot- 
ton-gin which  compresses  the  lint  for  convenient  han- 
dling. (c)  In  wool-manuf.,  a machine  which  forms  the 
wool  received  from  the  doffer  of  a carding-engine  or 
comber,  and  rolls  it  into  slubbings.  The  doffer  of  the 
carding-engine  is  covered  by  a series  of  parallel  strips  of 
card-clothing,  wrapped  about  the  cylinder.  The  wool 
thus  comes  off  in  a number  of  loose  flat  ribbons  of  fleece, 
which  in  the  condensing-machine  are  carried  by  a leather 
apron  beneath  a roller  which  has  a reciprocating  motion 
transverse  to  their  direction,  and  thus  rolls  these  slivers 
into  loose  slubbings,  which  are  wound  upon  a roll  and  are 
ready  for  spinning,  (d)  In  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the 
apparatus  used  for  concentrating  the  clarified  juice,  pre- 
paratory to  its  final  concentration  in  the  vacuum  or  evap- 
orating-pan.  The  liquor  trickles  over  the  surface  of  steam- 
pipes,  where  heat  evaporates  the  water  which  constitutes 
the  greater  part  of  the  cane-juice.  ( e ) In  optical  instru- 
ments, a lens,  or  combination  of  lenses,  used  to  gather  and 
concentrate  the  rays  of  light  collected  by  a mirror  and  di- 
rect them  upon  the  object,  as  the  bull’s-eye  condenser  (see 
bull's-eye,  9)  and  the  achromatic  condenser  used  with  the 
microscope.— Achromatic  condenser.  See  achromatic. 
— Condenser  hygrometer,  a dew-point  hygrometer. 
See  hygrometer. — Condenser  of  electricity,  any  appa- 
ratus by  which  electricity  can  be  accumulated,  usually 
consisting  of  two  conducting  surfaces  separated  by  a non- 
conductor, as  in  the  condenser  of  Epinus  (see  figure),  which 
is  charged  by  connecting  one  of  the  plates  (A)  with  the 
electrical  machine  and  the  other  ( B ) with  the  ground; 
their  distance  from  the  glass  plate  (C)  can  be  adjusted  at 
will.  A practical  form  of  condenser  is  the  Leyden  jar 
(which  see,  under  jar).  Condensers  are  used  in  alternat- 
ing-current circuits  to  produce  leading  currents,  and  then 
consist  of  plates  of  tin-foil  separated  by  layers  of  paper 
which  is  filled  with  paraffin  in  a vacuum.  Alternate 
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plates  of  tin-foil  are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  con- 
densers. For  very  high  electric  pressures  mica  is  used  as 
insulating  material  between  the  plates  of  tin-foil.  Also 
an  instrument,  as  the  condensing  electroscope,  employed 
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to  collect  and  render  sensible  very  small  quantities  of 
electricity.  See  electroscope.—  Hydraulic  condenser. 
See  hydraulic. — Surface  condenser,  in  a steam-engine, 
a condenser  in  which  the  exhaust-steam  is  distributed 
through  a large  number  of  pipes  surrounded  by  cold 
water,  which  is  constantly  renewed. 

condenser-gage  (kon-den'ser-gaj),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  exhaus- 
tion in  a steam-condenser.  It  consists  of  a glass  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  the  upper  end  being  attached  to  the 
condenser,  and  the  other  plunged  in  mercury. 

condensing-coil  (kon-den'sing-koil),  n.  A com- 
pact arrangement  of  pipes,  either  in  a coil  or 
straight  and  with  return  bends,  for  condensing 
steam  which  is  passed  through  it.  The  condensa- 
tion is  effected  by  exposing  the  coil  to  air,  or  by  surround- 
ing it  with  cold  water  constantly  renewed. 

COIldensityt  (kon-deu'si-ti),  n.  [=  Sp.  conden- 
sidad,  < L.  condemns,  Very  close:  see  condeme, 
a.,  and  cf.  density.]  The  state  of  being  con- 
densed; denseness;  density.  Bailey. 

conder  (kon'der),  n.  See  Conner 2. 

condescencet,  n.  See  condecence. 

condescend  (kon-de-send'),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  conde- 
scenden,  < OF.  (andF.)  condescendre  = Sp.  Pg. 
condescender  = It.  condescendere,  < LL.  conde- 
scendere,  let  one’s  self  down,  stoop,  condescend, 
< L.  com-,  together,  + descendere,  come  down : 
see  descend.]  1.  To  descend  from  the  supe- 
rior position,  rank,  or  dignity  proper  or  usually 
accorded  to  one ; voluntarily  waive  ceremony 
and  assume  equality  with  an  inferior ; be  com- 
plaisant, yielding,  or  consenting  in  dealings 
with  inferiors ; deign. 

Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  es- 
tate. Rom.  xii.  16. 

Spain’s  mighty  monarch, 

In  gracious  clemency,  does  condescend, 

On  these  conditions,  to  become  your  friend. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 

The  mind  that  would  not  condescend  to  little  things. 

E.  Gosse,  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,  p.  36. 

2.  To  stoop  or  submit ; be  subject ; yield. 

Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased 
With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  condescend  to  such  absurd  commands  ? 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1337. 

3f.  To  assent;  agree. 

Thereto  they  both  did  franckly  condiscend. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  25. 

Condescending  to  Blount’s  advice  to  surprise  the  court. 

Bacon,  Lord  Essex’s  Treason. 

The  Gov*  condesended  upon  equall  terms  of  agreemente. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  128. 

These  things  they  all  willingly  condescended  unto. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  223. 

4.  To  agree  to  submit  or  furnish;  specify; 
vouchsafe : with  upon : as,  to  condescend  upon 
particulars.  [Scotch.] 

Men  do  not  condescend  upon  what  would  satisfy  them. 

Guthrie’ 8 Trial,  p.  71. 

= Syn.  1.  To  stoop,  deign,  vouchsafe,  bend. 

condescendence  (kon-de-sen'dens),  n.  [=  F. 
condescendance  = Sp.  Pg.  condescendencia  = It. 
condescendenza,  < ML.  condescendentia,  < LL. 
condescenden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  condescendere,  conde- 
scend: see  condescend.]  1.  The  act  of  conde- 
scending ; condescension.  [Bare.] 

By  the  warrant  of  St.  Paul’s  condescendence  to  the  capaci- 
ties he  wrote  unto,  I may  speak  after  the  manner  of  men. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays  (1648),  p.  31. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  the  principal  written  pleading 
put  in  by  the  pursuer,  containing  a distinct 
statement  of  the  facts  on  which  his  case  is 
founded.  It  is  annexed  to  the  summons,  and  to  it  are 
subjoined  the  pleas  in  law,  a concise  note  of  the  legal  prop- 
ositions on  which  he  rests. 
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COIldescendencyt  (kon-de-sen'den-si),  n.  [As 
condescendence : see  -ency.]  Condescension. 

The  respect  and  condescendency  which  you  have  already 
shewn  me  is  that  for  which  I can  never  make  any  suitable 
return.  Dr.  Avery , in  Boyle’s  Works,  VI.  610. 

This  worthy  gentleman  was  one  of  singular  piety,  and 
rare  for  humility,  as  appeared  by  his  great  condescendency, 
when  as  this  poor  people  were  in  great  sickness  and  weak- 
ness, he  shunned  not  to  do  very  mean  services  for  them. 

N.  Morton , New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  68. 

condescending  (kon-de-sen'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr. 
of  condescend,  v.]  Marked  or  characterized  by 
condescension ; stooping  to  the  level  of  one’s 
inferiors. 

A very  condescending  air.  Watts. 

He  graciously  added  that  I should  have  command  of  the 
pieces  in  action,  at  which  condescending  intimation  I rose 
and  bowed  profoundly.  O' Donovan,  Merv,  xvii. 

condescendingly  (kon-de-sen'ding-li),  adv.  In 
a condescending  manner ; so  as  to  show  conde- 
scension: as,  to  address  a person  condescend- 
ingly. 

condescension  (kon-de-sen'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  con- 
descension-), < condescendere," pp.  condescensus, 
condescend : see  condescend .]  The  act  of  con- 
descending ; the  act  of  voluntarily  stooping  or 
inclining  to  an  equality  with  an  inferior;  a 
waiving  of  claims  due  to  one’s  rank  or  position ; 
affability  on  the  part  of  a superior;  complai- 
sance. 

Go,  heavenly  guest ! . . . 

Gentle  to  me  and  affable  hath  been 

Thy  condescension.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  649. 

He  [the  sheikh]  received  me  with  great  politeness  and 
condescension,  made  me  sit  down  by  him,  and  asked  me 
more  about  Cairo  than  about  Europe. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  115. 

The  good  Peter  rode  through  these  towns  with  a smiling 
aspect,  waving  his  hand  with  inexpressible  majesty  and 
condescension.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  418. 

condescensivet  (kon-de-sen'siv),  a.  [<  NL.  *con- 

descensivus  (in  adv.  condescensive),  < LL.  conde- 
scensus, pp.  of  condescendere,  condescend:  see 
condescend.']  Condescending;  courteous. 

The  condescensive  tenderness  [of  God]. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

condescentt  (kon-de-sent'),  n.  [<  condescend,  as 
descent  < descend.]  ' Condescension. 

So  slight  and  easy  a candescent. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  iv. 
condign  (kon-din'),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  condygne, 
< OF.  (and  F.)  condigne  = Sp.  Pg.  condigno  = 
It.  condegno,  < L.  condignus,  very  worthy,  < 
com-  (intensive)  + dignus,  worthy : see  dignity.] 
If.  Deserving;  worthy:  applied  to  persons. 

Her  selfe  of  all  that  rule  she  deemed  most  condigne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  11. 

2.  Well-deserved;  worthily  bestowed;  merited; 
suitable:  applied  to  things — (a)  With  refer- 
ence to  praise  or  thanks. 

I thought  it  no  condigne  gratification,  nor  scarce  any 
good  satisfaction  for  such  a person  as  you. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  Ded. 

Render  unto  God  condigne  thanks  and  praise  for  so  great 
a benefice.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist. , vii.  2. 

The  eulogy  bestowed  on  Chaucer  by  Spenser’s  well-worn 
metaphor  has  not  been  quite  unanimously  recognized  as 
condign.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  10. 

(b)  With  reference  to  censure,  punishment,  or 
what  is  of  the  nature  of  punishment : the  more 
common  use. 

Speak  what  thou  art,  and  how  thou  hast  been  us’d, 

That  I may  give  him  condign  punishment. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  4. 

In  an  extant  Bull  he  reproves  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
and  other  prelates  of  Scotland,  . . . treats  them  as  acting 
unworthily  of  their  holy  calling,  and  threatens  them  with 
condign  censure.  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xi.  9. 

condignity  (kon-dig'ni-ti),  n.  [=  F.  condignite 
= Sp.  condignidad  = Pg.  condignidade  = It. 
condegnitd , < ML.  *condignita{t-)s , < L.  condig- 
nus, condign:  see  condign  and  -ity.~\  1.  Merit ; 

desert. — 2.  In  scholastic  tlieol .,  specifically,  the 
merit  of  human  actions  considered  as  consti- 
tuting a ground  for  a claim  of  reward. 

Condignity  and  congruity  (meritum  de  condigno  and  de 
congruo)  are  “terms  used  by  the  schoolmen  to  explain 
their  peculiar  opinions  relative  to  human  merit  and  de- 
serving. The  Scotists  maintain  that  it  is  possible  for  man 
in  his  natural  state  so  to  live  as  to  deserve  the  Grace  of 
God,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  salvation,  this 
natural  fitness  (congruitas)  for  grace  being  such  as  to 
oblige  the  Deity  to  grant  it.  Such  is  the  merit  of  congru- 
ity. The  Thomists,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  man, 
by  the  divine  assistance,  is  capable  of  so  living  as  to  merit 
eternal  life,  to  be  worthy  (condignus)  of  it  in  the  sight  of 
God.  In  this  hypothesis,  the  question  of  previous  prepara- 
tion for  the  grace  which  enables  him  to  be  worthy  is  not 
introduced.  This  is  the  merit  of  condignity." 

Hook,  Eccles.  Diet. 

COndignly  (kon-dln  Ti),  adv.  In  a condign  man- 
ner; according  to  merit ; deservedly;  justly. 

Condignly  punished. 

L.  Addison,  Western  Barbary,  p.  171, 
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condignnesst  (kon-dln'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  condign. 

condiment  (kon'di-ment),  n.  [=  F.  condiment 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  condimento,  < L.  condimentum, 
spice,  seasoning,  < condlre,  pp.  conditus,  spice, 
season,  orig.  put  fruit  in  vinegar,  wine,  spices, 
etc.,  pickle,  preserve,  prob.  a collateral  form 
of  condere,  pp.  conditus,  put  together,  put  away, 
preserve,  < com-,  together,  + -dere  (in  comp.), 
put:  see  abscond.  Cf . condite2.]  Something 
used  to  give  relish  to  food;  a relish;  season- 
ing; sauce. 

And  fro  the  white  is  drawe  a commune  wyne, 

But  condyment  is  thus  to  make  it  fyne. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  197. 

As  for  radish  and  the  like,  they  are  for  condiments,  and 
not  for  nourishment.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

condimental  (kon-di-men'tal),  a.  [<  condiment 
4-  - al.~\  Of,  pertaining  to/ or  of  the  nature  of 
a condiment. 

Maladies  of  both  mind  and  body  that  are  connected 
with  chronic,  incurable  dyspepsia,  all  brought  about  by 
the  habitual  use  of  cayenne  and  its  condimental  cousins. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  371. 

condisciple  (kon-di-si'pl),  n.  [=  F.  condisciple  = 
Sp.  condiscipulo  = Pg.  condiscipulo  = It.  condi- 
scepolo,  < L.  condiscipulus  (fem.  condiscipula), 
a fellow-pupil,  < com-,  together,  + discipulus, 
a pupil : see  disciple.]  A fellow-pupil ; a stu- 
dent in  the  same  school  or  system  or  field  of 
learning,  or  under  the  same  instructor.  [Bare.] 

To  his  right  dearly  beloved  brethren  and  condisciples 
dwelling  together. 

T.  Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  sig.  H,  iii.  (1554). 

Vigors  . . . found  an  energetic  condisciple  and  coadju- 
tor in  Swainson.  A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  15. 

conditt,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  con- 
duit1. 

conditaneoust  (kon-di-ta'ne-us),  a.  [<  L.  con- 
ditaneus,  suitable  for  pickling  or  preserving,  < 
condlre,  pp.  conditus,  pickle,  preserve : see  con- 
diment.] That  may  be  seasoned.  Coles,  1717. 

COllditeD,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  con- 
duit1. 

COndite2t  (kon-dit'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  conditus,  pp.  of 
condlre  (>  It.  condire  = Sp.  Pg.  OF.  condir ), 
preserve,  pickle,  etc.:  see  condiment.]  1.  To 
prepare  and  preserve  with  sugar,  salt,  spices, 
or  the  like ; season. 

Like  condited  or  pickled  mushrooms,  which  if  carefully 
corrected,  and  seldom  tasted,  may  be  harmless,  but  can 
never  do  good.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  429. 

The  entertainment  was  exceeding  civil,  but  besides  a 
good  olio,  the  dishes  were  trifling,  hash’d  and  condited  af- 
ter their  [Portuguese]  way.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec.  4,  1679. 

2.  To  embalm. 

The  friends  and  disciples  of  the  holy  Jesus,  having  de- 
voutly composed  his  body  to  burial,  anointed  it,  washed 
it,  and  condited  it  with  spices  and  perfumes,  laid  it  in  a 
sepulchre.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  344. 

COIldite2t  (kon'dit),  a.  [<  L.  conditus,  pp.,  pre- 
served, etc.:  see  the  verb.]  Preserved;  can- 
died. 

Crato  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose  to  a no- 
bleman his  patient.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  415. 

conditementt  (kon-dit'ment),  n.  [<  condite  + 
-ment.]  1 . A composition  of  conserves,  pow- 
ders, and  spices  in  the  form  of  an  electuary. — 
2.  Seasoning;  spice;  savor;  flavor;  relish. 

A scholar  can  have  no  taste  of  natural  philosophy  with- 
out some  conditement  of  the  mathematicks. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  10. 

condition  (kon-dish'on),  n.  [<  ME.  condicion, 
condicioun,  rarely  condition,  < OF.  condicion,  F. 
condition  (>  D.  ton di tie  = G.  condition  = Dan. 
Sw.  Condition)  = Pr.  condicio  = Sp.  condicion  = 
Pg.  condiqao  = It.  condizione,  < L.  condicioun-), 
in  LL.  and  ML.  commonly  but  improperly 
spelled  conditioln-)  (and  hence  erroneously 
identified  with  LL.  conditioin-) , a making,  < con- 
dere, pp.  conditus,  put  together : see  condiment, 
condite1),  a stipulation,  agreement,  choice,  mar- 
riage, also  external  position,  situation,  circum- 
stances, nature,  condition  (in  many  senses), 
with  short  radical  vowel,  condicioun-)  (cf.  di- 
cio(n-),  authority,  rule,  power,  lit.  a speaking 
or  directing),  < condlcere,  agree  upon,  concert, 
promise,  proclaim,  announce,  publish,  engage, 
in  LL.  also  assent  to,  consent,  also  demand 
back,  orig.  talk  over  together,  < com-,  together, 
+ dicere,  speak,  say,  tell,  mention,  afffrcn,  de- 
clare, etc.  (with  long  radical  vowel),  of  like 
origin  with  dicare,  make  known,  proclaim,  de- 
clare, orig.  point  out,  as  in  indlcare,  indicate, 
etc. : see  diction,  indicate.]  1.  The  particular 
mode  of  being  of  a person  or  thing;  situa- 
tion, with  reference  either  to  internal  or  to  ex- 
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ternal  circumstances;  existing  state  or  case-, 
plight;  circumstances. 

Estimate  the  greatness  of  this  mercy  by  the  condition 
it  finds  the  sinner  in.  South,  Sermons. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  are  not  forms  of  Energy; 
neither  are  they  forms  of  matter.  They  may  perhaps  be 
provisionally  defined  as  properties  or  Conditions  of  Matter. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  518. 

2.  Quality ; property ; attribute ; characteristic. 

Men  of  Ynde  han  this  condicioun  of  lrynde,  that  thei 
nevere  gon  out  of  here  owne  Contree. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  162. 

It  seemed  to  us  a condition  and  property  of  divine  pow- 
ers and  beings  to  be  hidden  and  nnseen  to  others.  Bacon. 

The  true  condition  of  warre  is  onely  to  suppresse  the 
t>roud  and  defend  the  innocent,  as  did  that  most  generous 
Prince  Sigismundus,  Prince  of  those  Countries. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  246. 
3f.  A state  or  characteristic  of  the  mind;  a 
habit;  collectively,  ways ; disposition;  temper. 

We  be  not  tlier  agein  ; but  ye  haue  seyn  his  condiciouns 
and  we  ne  haue  not  don  so,  and  therfore  we  praye  yow  to 
suffre  vs  to  knowe  his  condiciouns,  and  the  manere  of  hys 
gouernaunce  that  he  will  ben  of  here-after. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  105. 

The  condition  of  a saint,  and  the  complexion  of  the  devil. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2. 

He  that  gathereth  not  every  day  as  much  as  I doe,  the 
next  day  shall  he  set  beyond  the  riuer,  and  be  banished 
from  the  Fort  as  a drone,  till  he  amend  his  conditions  or 
starue.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  I.  229. 

4.  Rank;  state,  with  respect  to  the  orders  or 
grades  of  society  or  to  property:  used  abso- 
lutely in  the  sense  of  high  rank : as,  a person 
of  condition. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise : 

Act  well  your  part ; there  all  the  honour  lies. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  193. 

Those  [persons]  of  condition  always  make  a present  on 
their  departure  to  the  value  of  about  six  pounds. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  11. 

The  inhabitants  of  Russia  are  divided  into  the  following 
conditions,  viz.,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  merchants  and 
burghers,  the  peasants.  Brougham. 

5.  A requisite ; something  the  non-concurrence 
or  non-fulfilment  of  which  would  prevent  a re- 
sult from  taking  place ; a prerequisite. 

That  a cause  efficient  he  a cause  of  itself  two  conditions 
are  requisite.  . . . If  either  of  these  are  wanting  the  cause 
is  said  to  be  by  accident. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman,  I.  xvii.  16. 

The  diffusion  of  thorough  scientific  education  is  an  ab- 
solutely essential  condition  of  industrial  progress. 

Huxley,  Science  and  Culture. 

According  to  the  best  notion  I can  form  of  the  meaning 
of  “ condition,"  either  as  a term  of  philosophy  or  of  com- 
mon life,  it  means  that  on  which  something  else  is  con- 
tingent, or  (more  definitely)  which  being  given,  some- 
thing else  exists  or  takes  place.  I promise  to  do  some- 
thing on  condition  that  you  do  something  else  : that  is,  if 
you  do  this,  I will  do  that ; if  not,  I will  do  as  I please. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  iv. 
Hence — 6.  A restricting  or  limiting  circum- 
stance ; a restriction  or  limitation. 

The  uncivilized  man,  at  the  mercy  of  his  conditions,  is 
less  choice  in  his  diet  than  the  civilized. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 41. 

7.  A stipulation;  a statement  of  terms;  an 
agreement  or  consideration  demanded  or  offered 
in  return  for  something  to  he  granted  or  done, 
as  in  a bargain,  treaty,  or  other  engagement. 

We  be  come  to  serue  yow,  with  this  condicion,  that  ye  de- 
sire not  to  knowe  oure  names.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  203. 

He  sendeth  an  ambassage,  and  desireth  conditions  of 
peace.  Luke  xiv.  32. 

8.  In  law : (a)  A statement  that  a thing  is  or 
shall  be,  which  constitutes  the  essential  basis 
or  an  essential  part  of  the  basis  of  a contract 
or  grant ; a future  and  uncertain  act  or  event 
not  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, on  the  performance  or  happening  of 
which  the  legal  consequences  of  the  transaction 
are  made  to  depend.  More  specifically,  a condition 
is  a provision  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  depends  the  tak- 
ing effect  or  continuance  in  effect  of  the  instrument  or 
some  clause  of  it,  or  the  existence  of  some  right  established 
or  recognized  by  it,  as  distinguished  from  a covenant, 
which  is  a promise  in  a sealed  instrument  the  breach  of 
which  may  give  rise  to  a claim  for  damages,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  forfeiture  of  any  right.  The  performance  of  a 
covenant,  however,  may  be  made  a condition  of  the  contin- 
ued efficacy  of  the  agreement.  A condition  pi-ecedent  is  a 
provision  which  must  be  fulfilled  or  an  event  which  must 
occur  before  the  instrument  or  clause  affected  by  it  can 
take  effect.  A condition  subsequent  contemplates  that, 
after  the  instrument  has  taken  effect,  a right  established 
or  recognized  by  it  may  be  extinguished  by  some  future  or 
uncertain  event. 

Such  a place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express’d  in  the  condition.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

(b)  In  civil  law,  a restriction  incorporated  witli 
an  act,  the  consequence  of  which  is  to  make 
the  effect  of  the  volition  or  intention  depen- 
dent wholly  or  in  part  upon  an  external  cir- 
cumstance. Strictly  speaking,  there  is  a condition  in 
the  meaning  of  the  civil  law  only  when  the  effect  of  a legal 
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Act  is  suspended  until  the  accomplishment  or  non-accom- 
plishment of  a future  and  uncertain  event.  Ooudsmit. 

9.  In  a college  or  school : ( a ) The  requirement, 
made  of  a student  upon  failure  to  reach  a cer- 
tain standard  of  scholarship,  as  in  an  examina- 
tion, that  a new  examination  be  passed  before 
he  can  be  advanced  in  a given  course  or  study, 
or  can  receive  a degree : as,  a condition  in  mathe- 
matics. (&)  The  study  to  which  such  require- 
ment is  attached:  as,  he  has  six  conditions  to 
make  up.  [U.  S.]  — 10.  Ingram.,  the  protasis 
or  conditional  clause  of  a conditional  sentence. 
See  conditional  sentence * under  conditional.— Con- 
dition collateral,  a condition  annexed  to  a collateral  act. 
— Condition  inherent,  in  Scots  law,  a condition  which 
descends  to  the  heir  with  the  land  granted,  etc. — Condi- 
tion of  cognition,  or  of  a cognitive  faculty,  in  philos., 
an  attribute  with  which  it  is  supposed  the  mind  cannot 
help  investing  every  object  of  that  faculty ; an  element 
which,  derived  from  the  mind’s  structure,  cannot  but  en- 
ter into  every  conception  it  is  able  to  form,  though  there 
may  be  no  prototype  of  it  in  the  object  of  the  concep- 
tion. Such  are,  in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  space  and  time, 
and  the  categories.— Conditions  of  environment.  See 
environment. — Conditions  of  sale,  tile  particular  terms, 
set  forth  in  writing,  in  accordance  with  which  property  is 
to  be  sold  at  auction. — Equation  of  condition,  (a)  In 
dynam.,  an  equation  expressing  the  effect  upon  the  motion 
of  a system  of  bodies  produced  by  an  absolutely  rigid  con- 
nection between  certain  parts.  (b)  In  the  theory  of  errors, 
an  equation  expressing  an  observation  with  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  taken.— Estate  upon  condition. 
See  estate. — In  hard  condition,  in  horse-racing , in  firm 
or  very  good  condition. 

[The  horses]  are  both  in  hard  condition , so  it  [the  race] 
can  come  off  in  ten  days.  Lawrence. 

Necessary  condition,  a condition  in  sense  5 ; a conditio 
sine  qua  non. — Negative  condition.  Same  as  necessary 
condition. — Sufficient  condition,  an  antecedent  from 
which  the  consequent  surely  follows.  = Syn.  1.  Circum- 
stances, station,  plight. — 7.  Article,  terms,  provision,  ar- 
rangement. 

condition  (kqn-disb'qn),  v.  t.  [=  F.  condition - 
ner,  OF.  conditioner,  conditioner,  condicionner 
= Sp.  condicionar  = Pg.  condigoar,  condicionar 
= It.  condizionare , < ML.  conditionare,  condi- 
tion, restrict ; from  the  noun.  Cf . conditionate.'] 

1.  To  form  a condition  or  prerequisite  of;  de- 
termine or  govern. 

Yet  seas,  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore, 

Have  ebb  and  flow,  conditioning  their  march. 

Tennyson,  The  Golden  Year. 

The  appetite  of  hunger  must  precede  and  condition  the 
pleasure  which  consists  in  its  satisfaction. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 161. 
Limits  we  did  not  set 
Condition  all  we  do. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

2.  To  subject  to  something  as  a condition; 
make  dependent  or  conditional  on : with  on  or 
upon:  as,  he  conditioned  his  forgiveness  upon 
repentance. 

All  the  advantages  of  binocular  vision  are  conditioned 
on  convergence  only.  Divergence  would  only  confuse  by 
giving  false  information.  Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  252. 

3.  In  metaph.,  to  place  or  cognize  under  con- 
ditions. 

The  tree  or  the  mountain  being  groups  of  phenomena, 
what  we  assert  as  persisting  independently  of  the  per- 
cipient mind  is  a Something  which  we  are  imable  to  con- 
dition either  as  tree  or  as  mountain. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  88. 

4.  To  stipulate ; contract ; arrange. 

It  was  conditioned  between  Saturn  and  Titan  that  Saturn 
should  put  to  death  all  his  male  children. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

I must  condition 
To  have  this  gentleman  by,  a witness. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  2. 

5.  In  mercantile  language,  to  test  (a  commod- 

ity) in  order  to  ascertain  its  condition;  spe- 
cifically, to  test  (silk)  in  order  to  know  the  pro- 
portion of  moisture  it  contains. — 6.  To  require 
(a  student)  to  be  reexamined,  after  failure  to 
show  the  attainment  of  a required  degree  of 
scholarship,  as  a condition  of  remaining  in  the 
class  or  college,  or  of  receiving  a degree.  See 
condition , n.,  9.  [U.  S.] 

conditional  (kqn-dish'on-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
conditionnel  = Sp.  conditional  = It.  condi- 
zionale,  < LL.  conditionalis,  conditional is,  < L. 
conditio(n-), condition:  see  condition,  n.]  I.  a. 

1.  Imposing  conditions ; containing  or  depend- 
ing on  a condition  or  conditions;  made  with 
limitations ; not  absolute ; made  or  granted  on 
certain  terms ; stipulative. 

That  self -reform  which  is  conditional  upon  the  wish  for 
it.  T.  II.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 110. 

Having  at  one  time  . . . made  the  granting  of  money 
conditional  on  the  obtainment  of  justice,  the  States-Gen- 
eral  [of  France]  was  induced  to  surrender  its  restraining 
powers.  H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 501. 

2.  Involving  or  expressing  a condition.  (a)  in 
logic,  expressing,  as  a proposition,  that  one  thing  will  or 
would  be  or  happen  if  another  is  or  was,  or  does  or  did 
happen ; containing,  as  a syllogism,  such  a premise.  By 
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a few  writers  the  term  conditional  proposition  is  used  to 
include  the  disjunctive  form. 

When  is  it  [a  hypothetical  proposition]  said  to  be  con- 
ditionally When  the  conjunction  if  is  set  before  any  sim- 
ple proposition,  as  thus : If  it  be  a man,  it  is  a sensible 
body.  Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1599). 

(6)  In  gram,.,  expressing  an  assumption  or  a supposition ; 
containing  or  involving  a proposition  as  a premise  from 
which  a conclusion  or  inference  follows : as,  a conditional 
conjunction ; a conditional  sentence. — Conditional  bap- 
tism. See  baptism. — Conditional  conjunction,  a con- 
junction expressing  a condition.  Such  conjunctions  in 
English  are  if  (obsolete  and  provincial  an),  so  (in  the  sense 
of  if  only),  unless  (but),  etc. — Conditional  estate.  See 
estate.—  Conditional  fee.  Seefeez.— Conditional  form, 
a form  of  the  verb  used  to  express  a condition,  or  a con- 
clusion from  a condition:  thus,  I should  go;  he  would 
come:  such  expressions,  whether  phrases  like  these  or 
proper  verb-forms  (as  French  j’irais,  il  viendrait),  are 
sometimes  called  a conditional  mode. — Conditional  im- 
mortality, in  theol.,  the  doctrine  that  immortality  is  not 
inherent  in  the  race,  but  is  conditional  upon  faith  in  Christ. 
— Conditional  limitation,  a gift  to  a third  person,  in 
case  a condition  prescribed  should  take  effect;  a condition 
in  a grant  or  devise*  the  non-fulfilment  of  which  will  cause 
the  property  to  pass  to  a third  party.— Conditional 
mode.  See  conditional  form. — Conditional  obligation, 
in  law,  an  obligation  depending  on  the  existence  of  a con- 
dition. Conditions  annexed  to  obligations  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  possible  and  impossible : the  former  are  such 
as  may  naturally  or  legally  happen ; the  latter,  such  as  are 
contrary  to  the  law  or  to  good  morals.  Possible  conditions 
have  been  distinguished  as  potential  or  potestative,  such 
as  are  within  the  power  of  the  party  burdened  with  them, 
and  casual,  such  as  depend  upon  an  event  over  which  the 
party  has  no  control. — Conditional  pardon,  a pardon  to 
which  a condition  is  annexed,  the  performance  of  which  is 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  pardon.  Bouvier. — Con- 
ditional phrase,  a phrase  equivalent  to  a conditional 
conjunction,  such  as  provided  that,  in  case  that,  etc. — 
Conditional  sale,  (a)  A sale  the  binding  effect  of  which, 
notwithstanding  delivery  of  the  thing  sold,  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  due  payment  or  other  performance  by  the  buyer, 
so  that  meanwhile  the  title  or  ownership  is  not  vested  in 
him.  (6)  A sale  on  condition  that  the  vendor  may  re- 
purchase on  certain  terms.  Minor. — Conditional  sen- 
tence, a sentence  stating  a condition  and  the  conclusion 
dependent  upon  it ; a hypothetical  period.  When  com- 
plete, it  consists  of  two  clauses : (1)  the  conditional  clause, 
also  called  the  condition  or  protasis,  introduced  by  if,  or 
an  equivalent  word,  expressed  or  implied ; and  (2)  the  con- 
clusion or  apodosis. 

ii.  n.  1.  A word  expressing  a condition. — ■ 
2.  A conditional  clause  ; a limitation ; a condi- 
tion. Bacon.  [Rare.]  — 3.  In  logic,  a proposi- 
tion which  expresses  a condition. — 4.  In  gram., 
a conditional  particle. 

conditionality  (kon-dish-on-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
conditionnalite,  etc.',  as  conditional  + -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  conditional  or  limited ; limita- 
tion by  certain  terms.  Dr.  H.  More. 

conditionalize  (kon-dish'on-al-Iz),  v.  t.  ; pret. 
and  pp.  conditionalized,  ppr.  condi  tionalizing. 
[<  conditional  + -ise.]  To  condition;  qualify. 
[Rare.] 

I,  however,  would  hold  that  . . . the  word  sanguine, 
when  c(mditionalized  by  Croydon  [as  Croydon  sanguine,  a 
color],  was  satirically  used  out  of  its  meaning. 

A.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  Ill,  395. 

conditionally  (kon-dish'on-al-i),  adv.  In  a con- 
ditional manner;  under  certain  conditions  or 
with  certain  limitations ; on  particular  terms 
or  stipulations ; not  absolutely  or  positively. 

Powhatan  (to  expresse  his  loue  to  Newport),  when  he 
departed,  presented  him  with  twentie  Turkies,  condition- 
ally to  returne  him  twentie  swords. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  I.  171. 

His  authority  was  by  the  People  first  giv’  n him  condi- 
tionally, in  Law  and  under  Law  and  under  Oath  also  for 
the  Kingdoms  good  and  not  otherwise. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

conditionaryt  (kon-dish'on-a-ri),  n.  [<  ML. 

* conditionarium,  ? conditio(n-) , L.  condicio(n-), 
condition : see  condition,  «.]  A stipulation  or 
condition. 

Would  God  in  mercy  dispense  with  it  as  a conditionary, 
yet  we  could  not  be  happy  without  it.  Norris. 

conditionata,  n.  Plural  of  conditionatum. 

conditionate  (kon-dish'on-at),  a.  [<  ML.  con- 
ditionatus,  pp.  of  conditionare,  put  under  con- 
ditions, restrict,  condition:  see  condition,  d.] 
Conditional ; subject  to  conditions. 

Barac’s  answer  is  faithful,  though  conditionate. 

Bp.  Hall , Jael  and  Sisera. 

conditionate  (kpn-dish'on-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  conditionated,  ppr.  conditionating.  [<  ML. 
conditionatus,  pp. : see  the  adj.]  To  condition; 
qualify;  regulate. 

So  is  it  usual  amongst  us  to  qualifie  and  conditionate  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year  answerably  unto  the  temper  of 
the  twelve  days  in  Christmas. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  4. 

conditionatum  (kon-diah/''i-o-na,t.um),  n. ; pi. 
conditionata  (-ta).  [NL.,  neut.  of  ML.  condi- 

tionatus, pp. : see  conditionate,  a.  and  r.]  The 
consequent  of  a hypothetical  proposition. 

conditioned  (kon-dish'ond),  a.  and  n.  [<  con- 
dition + -ecZ2.]  I,  a.  1 ."Being  in  a certain  state 
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or  having  certain  qualities,  or  a certain  con- 
stitution, temperament,  temper,  etc. ; circum- 
stanced; constituted:  most  frequently  used 
in  composition : as,  well-conditioned;  ill-condi- 
tioned. 

Joab,  the  general  of  the  host  of  Israel,  ...  so  condi- 
tioned , that  easy  it  is  not  to  define  whether  it  were  for 
David  harder  to  miss  the  benefit  of  his  warlike  ability,  or 
to  bear  the  enormity  of  his  other  crimes. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  18. 

Much  prouision  was  very  badly  conditioned ; nay,  the 
Hogs  would  not  eat  that  Corne  they  brought. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  59. 
Our  sweet -condition'd  princess  . . . never  used  us 
With  such  contempt.  Massinger,  The  Benegado,  v.  2. 

2.  Existing  under  or  subject  to  conditions ; lim- 
ited by  conditions ; dependent. 

Art  is  the  one  corner  of  human  life  in  which  we  may 
take  our  ease.  ...  In  other  places  our  passions  are  con- 
ditioned and  embarrassed. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  68. 

The  office  of  verbal  inflections  is  to  express  qualified  and 
conditioned,  rather  than  complex,  thought. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xvi. 

3.  In  metaph.,  placed  or  cognized  under  condi- 
tions or  relations ; relative. 

II.  n.  In  metapli.,  collectively,  the  universe 
as  existing  and  known  under  conditions  or  lim- 
its: always  with  the  definite  article:  opposed 
to  the  unconditioned  or  absolute. 

The  Unconditioned  is  the  incognisable  and  inconceiv- 
able; its  notion  being  only  negative  of  the  Conditioned, 
which  last  can  only  be  positively  known  or  conceived. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  12. 

The  conditioned  is  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes 
— two  unconditionates,  exclusive  of  each  other,  neither  of 
which  can  be  conceived  as  possible,  but  of  which,  on  the 
principles  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle,  one  must 
be  admitted  as  necessary. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  14. 

conditioning-house  (kon-dish'on-ing-bous),  n. 
A trade  establishment  where  silk  is  tested. 
Simmonds.  See  condition,  v.  t.,  5. 
conditionlyt  (kon-dish'on-li),  adv.  [<  condition 
+ -ly'1.  Cf.  conditionally .]  Same  as  condition- 
ally. 

And  though  she  give  hut  thus  conditionly. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

conditio  sine  qua  non  (kon-dish'i-o  si'ne  kwa 
non).  [L.,  a condition  without  which  not  . . . : 
see  condition,  sine3,  qua,  and  non. ] A necessary 
or  indispensable  condition.  See  condition,  n.,  5. 
conditory  (kon'di-to-ri), ».;  pi.  conditories (-riz). 
[<  L.  conditorium,  < condere,  pp.  conditus,  lay 
up,  put  away:  see  condiment.]  A repository 
for  storing  or  keeping  things.  [Rare.] 
conditourt,  ».  [ME.,  < OF.  conduitor,  condutor, 
conduiteur  (mod.  F.  conducteur),  < L.  conduc- 
tor, a leader:  see  conductor.']  A conductor;  a 
guide;  a leader. 

[And  then  they  hadde]  agoode  conditour  that  sette  light 
by  theire  enmyes,  for  hem  semed  [that  they  were  in  nombre 
eue]n  as  many  for  as  many.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  392. 

condivision  (kon-di-vizh'on),  n.  [<  con-  + di- 
vision.] A logical  division  or  classification  co- 
existing with  another  which  crosses  it. 

One  and  the  same  object  may,  likewise,  he  differently 
divided  from  different  points  of  view,  whereby  condivi- 
sions  arise,  which,  taken  together,  are  all  reciprocally  co- 
ordinated; Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

condlet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  candle. 
condlert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  chandler. 
condolatory  (kon-do'la-to-ri),  a.  [Irreg.  < con- 
dole + -atory .]  Expressing  condolence.  Smart. 
condole  (kon-dol'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  condoled, 
ppr.  condoling.  [=  F.  condouloir  (cf.  Sp.  com- 
dolerse,  condolecerse  = Pg.  condoerse  = It.  con- 
dolersi,  all  refl.)  = D.  lcondoleren  = G.  condoli- 
ren  = Dan.  Icondolere,  < LL.  condolere,  condole, 
< L.  com-,  with,  + dolere,  grieve:  see  dole3.] 

1.  intrans.  To  speak  sympathetically  to  one  in 
pain,  grief,  or  misfortune ; use  expressions  of 
pity  or  compassion:  followed  by  with  before 
the  person,  and  by  on,  for,  or  over  before  the 
subject  of  condolence. 

Having  remembered  this  place  in  its  pristine  beauty,  I 
could  not  help  condoling  with  him  on  its  present  ruinous 
situation.  Goldsmith,  Tenants  of  the  Leasowes. 

Neighbors  crowded  round  him  to  condole. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  79. 

Il.t  trans.  1.  To  commiserate  personally; 
address  words  of  sympathy  to,  on  account  of 
distress  or  misfortune. 

Let  us  condole  the  knight.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  1. 

Each  other’s  company  lessened  our  sufferings,  and  was 
some  comfort,  that  we  might  condole  one  another. 

R.  Knox  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  348). 

2.  To  lament  or  grieve  over  with  another;  ex- 
press sympathy  on  account  of;  lament. 

The  first  Thing  he  [Lord  Leicester]  did  was  to  condole 
the  late  Q.  Dowager’s  Death.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vt  5-. 
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I come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  thy  chance, 

As  these  perhaps,  yet  wish  it  had  not  been, 

Though  for  no  friendly  intent. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1076. 

Why  should  our  poet  petition  Isis  for  her  safe  delivery 
and  afterward  condole  her  miscarriage  ? Dryden. 

condolementt  (kon-dol'ment),  n.  [<  condole  + 
-ment.~\  1.  The  act  of  condoling;  condolence. 

They  were  presented  to  the  king  . . . with  an  address 
of  condolement  for  the  loss  of  his  queen. 

Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  390. 

2.  The  act  of  sorrowing  or  mourning;  grief; 
lamentation;  sorrow. 

To  persevere 

In  obstinate  condolement  is  a course 

Of  impious  stubbornness ; ’tis  unmanly  grief. 

^ Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

condolence  (kon-do'lens),  n.  [=  F.  condoleance 

v (>  It.  condoglianza  = D.  kondoleantie  = Sw. 
kondolanz)  = Sp.  Pg.  condolencia  = It.  condo - 
lenza  = G.  kondolenz  = Dan.  kondolence , < ML. 
as  if  * condolentia,  < LL.  condolen(t-)s , ppr.  of 
condolere,  condole : see  condole  and  -ence.]  An 
expression  of  sympathy  addressed  to  a person 
in  distress,  misfortune,  or  bereavement. 

For  which  reason  their  congratulations  and  their  condo- 
lences are  equally  words  of  course.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  109. 

A special  message  of  condolence.  Macaulay. 

= Syn.  Sympathy,  Commiseration,  etc.  See  pity. 

condoler  (kon-do'l&r),  n.  One  who  condoles. 
Johnson. 

condominate  (kon-dom'i-nat),  a.  [<  condomi- 
nium) + -ate1.']  Of  the  nature  of  condominium. 

The  King  of  Prussia  . . . had  acquired  the  complete 
proprietorship  of  Lauenburg  by  buying  up  Austria’s  con- 
dominate rights  over  that  Duchy.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  1. 357. 

condominium  (kon-do-min'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
ML.  condominus,  a co-proprietor,  < L.  com-,  to- 
gether, + dominus,  master,  proprietor:  see  do- 
mine,  dominie,  dominion .]  Joint  or  concurrent 
dominion ; ownership  including  jurisdiction  or 
power  of  disposal,  exclusive  as  against  all  the 
world  except  one  or  more  co-owners.  The  term 
is  much  used  in  the  civil  law  for  joint  rights  in  rem,  and 
in  international  law  of  concurrent  national  jurisdiction  or 
dominion. 

Condominium,  which  tends  to  split  up  into  property  in 
the  narrow  sense.  Westminster  Rev. , CXXVI.  142. 

condonation  (kon-do-na'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  con- 
donacion  = Pg.  condonagao  = It.  condonazione, 
< L.  condonatio(n~),  < condonare,  pp.  condonatus, 
condone:  see  condone.']  1.  The  act  of  condon- 
ing, or  of  pardoning  a wrong  act : as,  the  con- 
donation of  an  offense. 

And  we  teach  and  believe  that  when  sinnes  are  par- 
doned by  God,  God  doth  not  change  the  mind  of  the  sin- 
ner . . . ; but  that  the  same  [sin],  remaining  in  the  soule 
of  man,  in,  like  manner  as  it  did  before  condonation , is 
only  taken  away  by  a not  imputation  of  the  guilt. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  169. 

Specifically — 2.  In  law , the  act  or  course  of 
conduct  by  which  a husband  or  a wife  is  held 
to  have  pardoned  a matrimonial  offense  com- 
mitted by  the  other,  as  the  taking  back  of  his 
wife  by  a husband,  knowing  that  she  has  com- 
mitted adultery.  To  have  this  effect,  the  con- 
duct must  be  such  as  to  imply  intentional  and 
voluntary  remission. 

Condonation  is  the  remission,  by  one  of  the  married 
parties,  of  a matrimonial  offense  which  he  knows  the 
other  has  committed,  on  the  condition  implied  by  the 
law  that  the  party  remitting  it  shall  afterward  be  treated 
by  the  other  with  conjugal  kindness. 

Bishop , Marriage  and  Divorce,  II.  § 33. 

The  immediate  effect  of  condonation  is  to  bar  the  party 
condoning  of  his  or  her  remedy  for  the  offence  in  question. 

Mozley  and  Whiteley. 

Condone  (kon-don'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
doned, ppr.  condoning.  [=  OF.  condoner , con- 
duner,  condonner,  cunduner,  permit,  suffer,  par- 
don, = Sp.  Pg.  condonar  = It.  condonare , < L. 
condonare,  give,  give  up,  remit,  refrain  from 
punishing,  < com-  + donarey  give : see  donate.] 
1 . To  forgive  or  pardon,  as  something  wrong, 
especially  by  implication,  as  through  some  act 
of  friendship  or  confidence  toward  the  offend- 
er ; overlook,  as  an  offense  or  fault. 

Condone,  an  old  legal  technicality,  has  of  late  received 
a popular  welcome,  as  a stately  euphemism  for  ‘ pardon  ’ 
or  ‘ overlook.’  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.  (ed.  1873),  p.  299. 

War  was  rather  condoned  than  consecrated,  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  case  with  a few  isolated  prelates,  the 
Church  did  nothing  to  increase  or  encourage  it. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  266. 

We  are  not  to  assume  that  every  offence  might  be  con- 
doned for  a certain  sum  in  money. 

C.  H.  Pearson,  Early  and  Mid.  Ages  of  Eng.,  xxxiii. 

Specifically — 2.  In  law , to  forgive,  or  to  act 
so  as  to  imply  forgiveness  of  (a  violation  of 
the  marriage  vow).  See  condonation , 2.—  3.  To 
cause  to  overlook  or  forgive ; atone  for.  [Rare.] 
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He  [Donatello],  however,  condoned  these  defects  by  the 
strength  of  his  assertions,  the  fire  of  his  style,  and  the 
transcendent  ease  with  which  his  skilful  hand  traced 
flowing  lines  of  unsurpassed  delicacy  and  freedom  upon 
the  marble.  C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  92. 
= Syn.  See  pardon. 

condor  (kon'dor),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Sw.  condor  = 
Dan.  kondor  = F.  condor,  formerly  condore  = 
It.  condore , < Sp.  Pg.  condor , < Quichua  cuntur, 
condor.]  1.  A very  large  South  American  bird 
of  prey,  Sarcorhamphus  gryphus , of  the  family 
Cathartidce  or  American  vultures,  having  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  naked  and 
largely  carunculate,  an  exposed  ruff  of  downy 
white  feathers  round  the  neck,  and  the  general 
plumage  blackish,  varied  with  much  white  in 
the  wings.  The  size  of  the  condor  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated ; it  is  not  known  to  exceed  10  feet  in  stretch  of 
wings,  and  is  little  over  3 feet  in  total  length.  The  bird  in- 
habits chiefly  the  Andean  regions,  at  elevations  of  from 
10,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  breeds,  making 
no  nest,  but  laying  its  eggs  on  the  bare  rocks.  Condors 
are  never  seen  in  large  companies,  but  in  groups  of  three 
or  four,  and  descend  to  the  plain  only  when  impelled  by 
hunger.  At  such  times  two  of  them  will  successfully  at- 
tack sheep,  deer,  etc.,  though  usually  they  prefer  carrion. 
2.  A gold  coin  of  South  American  countries. 
The  condor  of  Colombia  is  worth  $9,647;  that  of  Chile, 
$7.30;  the  ten-sucre  piece  of  Ecuador,  $4.8665.— 
California  condor,  the  large  vulture  of  California, 
Cathartes  or  Pseudogryphus  californianus,  resem- 


California  Condor  ( Cathartes  californianus). 


bling  the  Andean  condor  and  fully  as  large,  with  the  head 
and  beak  differently  shaped  and  not  carunculate,  no  downy 
collar,  much  less  white  on  the  wings,  and  the  plumage  of 
the  breast  of  peculiar  texture. 

condottiere  (kon-dot-tia're),  n. ; pi.  condottieri 
(-ri).  [It.,  lit.  a leader,  conductor  (=  OF.  con- 

duitier,  < ML.  as  if  *conductorius),  < condotto, 
way,  road,  conduct,  conduit,  < ML.  conductus, 
escort,  guard;  cf.  L.  conducti,  mercenary  sol- 
diers, prop.  pi.  of  conductus,  pp.  of  conducere, 
hire,  lit.  bring  together:  see  conduct,  conduce .] 
In  Italian  hist.,  one  of  a class  of  professional 
military  captains  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  who  raised  troops  and  sold  their  ser- 
vices to  warring  states  and  princes.  This  system 
prevailed  to  a considerable  extent  all  over  Europe  just 
before  the  introduction  of  regular  standing  armies. 

He  espoused  the  cause  of  Equity  in  the  pending  ques- 
tion with  the  zeal  of  a condottiere. 

Howells,  Modern  Instance,  iii. 

conduce  (kon-dus'),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  conduced, 
ppr.  conducing.  [In  older  form  condue,  < OF. 
conduire,  F.  conduire  = Pr.  conduire,  condurre 
= It.  condurre  (see  conduc) ; = Sp.  conducir  = 
Pg.  conduzir  = It.  conducere,  conduct,  lead,  con- 
duce ; < L.  conducere,  lead,  draw,  or  bring  to- 
gether, draw  toward,  connect,  take  on  lease, 
rent,  hire,  employ,  etc.,  < com-,  together,  + du- 
cere,  lead:  see  duice,  duct.  Cf.  abduce,  adduce, 
educe,  induce,  produce,  reduce , seduce,  traduce, 
and  see  conduct,  ?:.]  I.f  trans.  1.  To  lead;  con- 
duct. 

Hys  [Christ’s]  moder  swet 
Mi  mater  [matter]  contluee  to  the  ende  entire. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  1.  206. 

There  was  sent  unto  my  lodging  the  Cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon ...  to  conduce  me  to  my  lady’s  presence. 

State  Papers,  Wolsey  to  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  1527. 

2.  To  bring  about. 

To  conduce  the  peace.  Sir  T.  More. 

II.  intrans.  To  aid  in  or  contribute  toward 
bringing  about  a result ; lead  or  tend : followed 
by  an  infinitive,  or  a noun  preceded  by  to : as, 
temperance  and  exercise  conduce  to  good  health. 

Things  rather  intended  for  show  and  ostentation,  than 
conducing  to  piety.  Baco7i,  Physical  Fables,  ii. , Expl. 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper’d  blood. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 

Nothing  doth  so  much  conduce  to  the  proper  happiness 
of  man,  as  that  which  doth  the  most  promote  the  peace 
and  serenity  of  his  mind.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  x. 
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Each  new  specialization  of  industry  . . . establishes 
itself  by  conducing  in  some  way  to  the  profit  of  others. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 441. 

conducementf  (kon-dus'ment),  n.  [<  conduce 
+ -ment.]  A leading  or  tending ; tendency. 

The  conducement  of  all  this  is  but  cabalistical. 

Gregory,  Works,  p.  68. 

conducent  (kon-diV  sent),  a.  [<  L.  condu- 
cen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  conducere,  bring  together:  see 
conduce.]  Tending  or  contributing.  [Rare.] 

Any  act  fitting  or  conducent  to  the  good  success  of  this 
business.  Abp.  Laud,  Chancellorship  at  Oxford,  p.  13. 

conducibility  (kon-du-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  con- 
ducibilita(t-)s,  utility,  < L.  conducibilis,  profita- 
ble : see  conducible.]  The  state  or  character  of 
being  conducive;  conducibleness.  [Rare.] 

Duties  . . . deriving  their  obligation  from  their  condu- 
cibility to  the  promoting  of  our  chief  end. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Natural  Religion,  i.  14. 

conducible  (kon-du'si-bl),  a.  and  n.  [=  It. 
conducibile , conducevole , < L.  conducibilis , profit- 
able, expedient,  < conducere , conduce : see  con- 
duce.] I.  a.  Conducive;  tending. 

Every  Common-wealth  is  in  general  defin’d  a societie 
sufficient  of  itself,  in  all  things  conducible  to  well  beeing 
and  commodious  life.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

Revelation  will  soon  be  discerned  to  be  extremely  con- 
ducible to  reforming  men’s  lives,  such  as  will  answer  all 
objections  and  exceptions  of  flesh  and  blood  against  it. 

Hammond. 

II. t n.  That  which  conduces  or  tends  to  pro- 
mote. 

Those  motions  of  generations  and  corruptions,  and  of 
the  conducibles  thereto.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

conducibleness  (kon  - du ' si  - bl  - nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  conducing,  leading,  or  contributing  to 
or  promoting  some  end. 

Which  two  contemplations  are  not  inferiour  to  any  for 
either  pleasantness  in  themselves  or  conducibleness  tor  the 
finding  out  of  the  right  frame  of  nature. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  Pref . 

conduciblyf  (kqn-du'si-bli),  adv.  In  a manner 
to  promote ; conducively. 

conducive  (kon-du'siv),  a.  [<  conduce  4-  -ive.] 
Having  the  quality  of  conducing,  promoting,  or 
furthering;  tending  to  advance  or  bring  about: 
with  to. 

An  action,  however  conducive  to  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try, will  be  represented  as  prejudicial  to  it. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  happiness  than  the  free 
exercise  of  the  mind  in  pursuits  congenial  to  it. 

Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist.  Greece. 
=Syn.  Helpful,  contributing,  promotive,  furthersome. 

conduciveness  (kon-du'siv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  conducive  or  tending  to  advance 
or  promote.  Boyle. 

Its  conduciveness  to  the  practice  of  our  duty. 

Seeker , Works,  IV.  xvii. 

If  general  good,  or  welfare,  or  utility,  is  the  supreme 
end ; and  if  State-enactments  are  justified  as  means  to 
this  supreme  end ; then,  State-enactments  have  such  au- 
thority only  as  arises  from  conduciveness  to  this  supreme 
end.  . II.  Spencer , Data  of  Ethics,  § 19. 

conduct  (kon-dukt'),  v.  [<  L.  conductus , pp.  of 
conducere , lead  together,  lead,  hire : see  conduce , 
and  cf . conduct , n.  The  older  form  was  condit, 
conduit:  see  conduit1,  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  ac- 
company and  show  the  way  to ; guide ; escort ; 
lead. 

Pray  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 
Into  our  presence.  • Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  4. 
I can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  319. 

2.  To  direct;  act  as  leader  of . (a)  As  a commander. 

The  kynge  . . . hem  [them]  did  condite  with  a baner 

as  white  as  snowe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  576. 

Cortes  himself  conducted  the  third  and  smallest  divi- 
sion. IF.  Robertson,  Hist.  America. 

(6)  As  a director  of  a musical  performance.  See  con- 
ductor, 4. 

3.  To  direct  the  course  of ; manage ; carry  on : 
as,  he  conducted  his  affairs  with  prudence. 

Our  education  is  not  conducted  by  toys  and  luxuries,  but 
by  austere  and  rugged  masters,  by  poverty,  solitude,  pas- 
sions, War,  Slavery.  Emerson,  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Unity  of  action  and  energy  was  especially  needed  for  a 
ministry  conducting  a great  war. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  L 

4.  Reflexively,  to  direct  tlie  action  or  conduct 
of ; behave : as,  he  conducted  himself  nobly. 

Pray,  liow  is  it  we  should  conduct  ourselves  ? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  102. 

5.  In  physics,  to  carry,  convey,  transmit,  or 
propagate : as,  metal  conducts  heat  better  than 
wood — Conducting  tissue.  See  tissue. = Syn.  Direct, 
etc.  See  manage. 
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n.  intrans.  1 . In  physics,  to  carry,  convey, 
transmit,  or  propagate  motion  or  energy ; espe- 
cially, to  transmit  electricity,  heat,  light,  or 
sound. 

Of  all  substances  In  the  body  the  blood  conducts  best. 

8.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  187. 

2.  To  act  as  musical  conductor. — 3.  To  be- 
have : used  without  the  reflexive  pronoun. 
[Bare.] 

There  were  times  when  he  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his 
fortitude,  prudence,  and  candour,  to  conduct  so  as  not  to 
give  offence.  Eliot’s  New  Eng.  Biog.  Diet.,  p.  29. 

I called  on  the  Icing,  but  he  made  me  wait  in  his  hall, 
and  conducted  like  a man  incapacitated  for  hospitality. 

^ Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  354. 

conduct  (kon'dukt),  n. 1 [In  older  form  (ME.) 
conduit,  condit  (see  conduit1) ; = P.  conduite  = 
Sp.  Pg.  conducta  = It.  condotta,  conduct,  guid- 
ance, management,  etc.  (Pg.  also  ‘conduit’), 
fern,  forms  (<  ML.  as  if  *conducta),  distinguished 
from  OP.  conduit,  condut,  condit,  conduict,  con- 
duct, etc.,  conduct,  guidance,  escort,  conductor, 
safe-conduct,  etc.,  also  way,  channel,  conduit, 
P.  conduit  = Sp.  Pg.  conducto  = It.  condotto, 
masc.,  a conduit,  channel,  etc.,  < ML.  conductus, 
defense,  protection,  guard,  escort,  company, 
herd,  also  a canal,  conduit,  < L.  conductus,  pp. 
of  conducere,  bring  together,  collect,  lead  to: 
see  conduce  and  conduct,  v.,  and  cf.  conduit 1,  n., 
and  conductus.  ) 1 . The  act  of  guiding  or  lead- 
ing; guidance;  escort. 

Follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6. 

The  clouds  fell  down  in  streams,  and  the  pitchy  night 
had  bereft  us  of  the  conduct  of  our  eyes,  had  not  the  light- 
ning afforded  a terrible  light.  Sandy s,  Travailes,  p.  158. 

After  dinner  my  wife  and  I,  by  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  conduct , 
to  the  Jewish  Synagogue.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  46. 

2.  The  act  of  directing  or  controlling;  man- 
agement ; administration. 

If  the  Jews  under  his  conduct  should  endeavour  to  re- 
cover their  liberties  and  fail  in  it,  they  knew  that  the  na- 
tion would  be  severely  punished  by  the  Romans. 

Jortin,  Christian  Religion. 

Christianity  has  humanized  the  conduct  of  war.  Paley. 

The  conduct  of  the  state,  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 
its  policy,  and  its  laws  are  far  more  uncertain.  Brougham. 

3.  A drawing  out  or  development,  as  of  the 
action  of  a poem  or  the  plot  of  a drama  or  a 
novel. 

Here  we  have  the  conduct  of  the  drama  laid  open. 

Goldsmith , Criticisms. 

The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  and  diction,  .bears 
a considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  his  [Aeschylus's] 
dramas.  Macaulay , Milton. 

Though  the  story  ends  in  this  vulgar  manner,  it  is,  in 
its  conduct , extremely  sweet  and  touching. 

Marg.  Fuller , Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  250. 

4.  Skilful  management  or  administration;  good 
generalship;  tact  and  dexterity  in  affairs;  ad- 
dress. 


9.  A tax  levied  by  Charles  I.  of  England  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  traveling-expenses  of  his 
soldiers.  Also  conduct-money.  See  coat-money. 

He  who  takes  up  armes  for  cote  and  conduct  and  his 
four  nobles  of  Danegelt.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  50. 

Coat  or  cote  and  conduct.  See  coats.— safe  conduct. 

See  safe-conduct.  — Syn.  5.  Carriage,  Deportment,  etc.  See 
behavior . 

conduct  (kon'dukt),  a.  and  n.2  [ME.  conduct,  < 
L.  conductus,  hired,  pp.  of  conducere,  lead  toge- 
ther, hire:  see  conduct,  v.,  and  of.  conductus.') 
I.t  a.  Hired;  employed:  as,  “conduct  prestis,” 
Wyclif,  Apol.  for  Lollards  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  52. 

II.  n.  The  title  of  two  clergymen  appointed 
to  read  prayers  at  Eton  College,  England;  a 
^conductus. 

conductance  (kon-duk'tans),  n.  In  elect.,  in 
alternating-current  circuits,  the  ratio  of  energy 
current  divided  by  voltage;  the  reciprocal  of 
resistance. 

conduct-book  (kon'dukt-buk),  n.  A book  kept 
on  board  of  United  States  men-of-war,  in  which 
the  conduct  and  ability  of  each  man  of  the 
crew  is  noted. 

conductibility  (kon-duk-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  P. 

conductibilite,  etc.’;  as  conductible  + -ity  (see 
- bility ).]  1.  Capability  of  being  conducted  or 

transmitted:  as,  the  conductibility  of  electricity 
or  of  heat. — 2.  Improperly,  capacity  for  con- 
ducting or  transmitting;  conductivity, 
conductible  (kon-duk'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  conduc- 
tible = Sp.  conductible  ; as  conduct  + -ible.)  Ca- 
pable of  being  conducted  or  conveyed.  Wheat- 
stone. 

conduction  (kon-duk'shon),  n.  [=  P.  conduc- 
tion = Sp.  conducciSn  = Pg.  conducqao  = It.  con- 
duzione,  < L.  conductio(n-),  < conducere,  pp.  con- 
ductus, lead,  conduce,  conduct : see  conduce  and 
conduct,  v.)  it-  The  act  of  guiding,  directing, 
or  leading ; guidance. 

For  the  better  conduction  and  preseruation  of  the  fleete, 
and  atchieuing  of  the  voyage.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 226. 

From  thence  I went  with  the  Turkes  power,  and  vnder 
his  conduction  to  the  lande  of  Iewry. 

Webbe , Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  22. 
2f.  The  act  of  training  up. 

Every  man  has  his  beginning  and  conduction. 

B.  Jonson  Case  is  Altered. 

3.  Transmission;  conveyance;  specifically,  in 
physics,  transmission  of  heat  from  points  of 
high  temperature  to  points  of  low  temperature, 
or  of  electricity  from  points  of  high  potential 
to  points  of  low  potential,  from  particle  to  par- 
ticle, and  to  a distance,  by  the  raising  of  the 
temperature  or  potential  of  intermediate  par- 
ticles, without  any  sensible  motion  of  them. 
It  is  distinguished  from  convection,  by  which  heat  and 
electricity  are  carried  by  moving  particles ; from  the  ra- 
diation of  heat,  which  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  intermediate  points  (except  so  far  as  the  radiation  is 
hindered);  and  from  the  discharge  and  the  electrolytic 
transfer  of  electricity. 


Mr.  Horne,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  comprehend  how  an 
extreme  want  of  conduct  and  discretion  can  consist  with 
the  abilities  I have  allowed  him.  Junius,  Letters,  liv. 

The  Rais  had  told  him  our  adventure  with  the  saint,  at 
which  he  laughed  very  heartily,  saying  I was  a wise  man, 
and  a man  of  conduct.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  115. 

5.  Personal  behavior  or  practice;  way  of  act- 
ing generally  or  on  a particular  occasion ; course 
of  action;  deportment:  as,  laudable  conduct; 
evil  conduct. 

Here  lies  honest  William,  whose  heart  was  a mint, 

While  the  owner  ne’er  kneyv  half  the  good  that  was  in’t ; 
The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  forced  him  along, 

His  conduct  still  right,  with  his  argument  wrong. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation,  1.  46. 
Conduct,  in  its  full  acceptation,  must  be  taken  as  com- 
prehending all  adjustments  of  acts  to  ends,  from  the  sim- 
plest to  the  most  complex,  whatever  their  special  natures 
and  whether  considered  separately  or  in  their  totality. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 2. 
Our  conduct  is  capable,  irrespective  of  what  we  can  our- 
selves certainly  answer  for,  of  almost  infinitely  different 
degrees  of  force  and  energy  in  the  performance  of  it,  of 
lucidity  and  vividness  in  the  perception  of  it,  of  fulness 
in  the  satisfaction  from  it ; and  these  degrees  may  vary 
from  day  to  day,  and  quite  incalculably. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  i. 

6f.  A conductor,  guard,  or  convoy ; an  escort. 

His  majesty, 

Tendering  my  person’s  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1. 
Come,  gentlemen,  I will  be  your  conduct. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

7f.  A passport.  See  safe-conduct. 

Good  angels  and  this  conduct  be  your  guide  ! [Giving  a 
paper.]  Middleton,  Changeling,  ii.  1. 

8f.  That  which  conveys  or  carries ; a channel ; 
a conduit. 

By  the  sayd  cisterne  there  is  drinke  conueyed  thorow 
certeine  pipes  and  conducts.  Uakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  61. 


conductitioust  (kon-duk-tish'us),  a.  [<  L. 
conductitius,  prop,  -ictus,  pertaining  to  hire,  < 
conductus,  pp.  of  conducere,  hire : see  conduce.) 
Hired;  employed  for  wages. 

The  persons  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual  cu- 
rates, but  entirely  conductitious  and  removable  at  pleasure. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

conductive  (kon-duk'tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  conduc- 
tivo;  as  conduct  + -ive.]  1.  Having  the  power 
or  property  of  conducting:  as,  conductive  bodies. 
See  conductivity. — 2.  Resulting  from  conduc- 
tion : as^  the  conductive  discharge  of  electricity, 
conductivity  (kon-duk-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  conduc- 
tive + - ity .]  In  physics,  the  power  of  conduct- 
ing heat,  electricity,  or  sound ; the  property  of 
being  conductive.  In  the  case  of  heat  (thermal  con- 
ductivity) solids  have  in  general  a much  higher  degree  of 
conductivity  than  liquids,  and  liquids  than  gases,  the  last 
being  practically  destitute  of  conductive  power;  both 
liquids  and  gases  become  heated  by  convection  (which  see), 
not  by  conduction.  Furthermore,  among  solids  the  con- 
ductivity of  metals  for  heat  is  greater  than  that  of  stony 
bodies,  that  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  being  the 
least  of  all.  Metals  have  also  a relatively  high  degree  of 
conductivity  for  electricity,  a charge  of  electricity  distrib- 
uting itself  freely  over  a metallic  surface,  and  an  electrical 
current  passing  more  or  less  readily  through  a metallic 
wire.  Those  metals  which  are  the  best  conductors  of  heat, 
as  silver,  copper,  and  gold,  are  also  the  best  electrical 
conductors.  The  conductivity  of  many  solids  (glass,  sul- 
phur, resin)  is  nearly  zero  for  electricity ; the  same  is  true 
to  a less  degree  of  most  liquids  and  also  of  gases.  With 
any  substance  the  conductivity  for  electricity  is  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  specific  resistance  or  resistivity,  that  is,  it  is 
the  specific  conductance  or  conductance  per  unit  volume. 
See  resistance. 

P6clet  . . . employs  as  the  unit  of  conductivity 
the  transmission,  in  one  second,  through  a plate  a metre 
square  and  a millimetre  thick,  of  as  much  heat  as  will 
raise  a cubic  decimetre  (strictly  a kilogramme)  of  water 
one  degree. 

J,  D,  Everett,  Units  and  Phys,  Constants,  p.  104. 


conductus 

Little  is  . . . yet  known  of  the  conditions  of  conductiv- 
ity of  the  matter  of  the  nerves  ; they  conduct  better  than 
muscular  tissue,  cartilage,  or  bone. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  187. 

conduct-money  (kon'dukt-mun'/i),  n.  Same  aa 
conduct,  9. 

conductometer  (kon-duk-tom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg. 
< L.  conducere,  pp.  conductus,  conduct,  -I-  me- 
trum,  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  ascertain- 
ing the  relative  conductivity  of  different  ma- 
terials, especially  as  regards  heat. 

conductor  (kon-duk'tor),  n.  [=  F.  conducteur 
(>  D.  kondukteur  = (i.  conducteur  = Dan.  Sw. 
konduktor ),  OF.  conduitor,  etc.  (>  ME.  conditour  : 
sefe  conditour),  = Sp.  Pg.  conductor  = It.  con- 
duttore,  < ML.  conductor,  a leader,  innkeeper, 
agent,  L.  only  in  sense  of  lessee,  contractor, 
farmer,  < conducere,  pp.  conductus,  lead,  bring 
together,  hire,  etc. : see  conduce  and  conduct.) 
1 . One  who  conducts  or  escorts ; one  who  goes 
before  or  accompanies  and  shows  the  way;  a 
leader ; a guide. 

The  muses  . . . ought  to  be  the  leaders  and  conductors 
of  human  life.  Bacon , Fable  of  Dionysius. 

You  come  (I  know)  to  be  my  Lord  Fernando's 
Conductor  to  old  Cassilane. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy. 
Specifically — 2f.  A chief;  a commander;  one 
who  leads  an  army. 

Gent.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people? 

Kent.  As  ’tis  said,  the  bastard  son  of  Gloster. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  7. 

I myself  (though  I say  it),  by  my  mother's  side  niece  to 
a worshipful  gentleman  and  a conductor ; he  has  been 
three  times  in  his  majesty's  service  at  Chester,  and  is  now 
the  fourth  time,  God  bless  him  and  his  charge,  upon  Ills 
journey.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  5. 

3.  A director  or  manager  in  general;  a regu- 
lator. 

If  he  did  not  entirely  project  the  union  and  regency, 
none  will  deny  him  to  have  been  the  chief  conductor. 

Addison. 

4.  The  director  of  a chorus  or  an  orchestra ; one 
who  indicates  to  the  performers  the  rhythm  and 
the  expression  of  a piece  of  concerted  music  by 
means  of  motions  of  the  hands  or  of  a baton. 
The  office  of  conductor  in  the  modern  sense  was  not  clearly 
distinguished  from  that  of  leader  until  about  1800 ; former- 
ly the  leader  played  an  instrument,  usually  the  harpsichord. 

5.  The  chief  official  on  a railroad-train,  who 
directs,  and  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
orders  concerning,  the  movements  of  the  train, 
and  usually  collects  tickets  or  fares ; hence,  one 
who  performs  similar  duties  on  a street-car,  etc. 
The  duties  of  the  guard  on  European  railways 
are  similar,  but  less  comprehensive.  [U.  S.] 
— 6.  That  which  conducts  or  transmits  in  any 
maimer;  specifically,  in  physics,  a body  that 
conducts  or  transmits  through  its  substance 
energy  in  any  of  its  forms  : as,  metals  are  con- 
ductors of  electricity  and  of  heat ; water  is  a 
good  conductor  of  sound.  See  conductivity. 

If  several  conductors  terminate  at  the  same  point,  the 
sum  of  the  currents,  counted  from  this  point,  is  zero. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  194. 

Hence — 7.  A lightning-rod. — 8.  In  surg.,  an 
instrument  formerly  used  in  the  high  operation 
for  stone  in  the  bladder. — Capacity  of  a conduc- 
tor. See  capacity—  Conductor’s  part,  in  music,  a con- 
densed score  written  on  two  staffs  only,  for  the  use  of  the 
conductor.— Pneumatic  conductor,  a fan-blower  and 
tube  for  carrying  off  foul  air,  fire-damp,  smoke,  etc.  Such 
conductors  are  used  in  connection  with  the  dry  grindstones 
employed  in  some  departments  of  cutlery.— Prime  con- 
ductor, that  part  of  a static  electric  machine  which  col- 
lects and  retains  the  electricity. 

conductor-head  (kon-duk'tor-hed),  n.  A com- 
bined funnel,  spout,  and  pipe  for  liquids,  used 
in  creameries. 

conductory  (kon-duk'to-ri),  a.  [<  conduct  + 
-ory.)  Having  the  property  of  conducting. 

conductress  (kon-duk'tres),  n.  [=  F.  conduc- 
trice,  OF.  conducteresse,  conduitresse,  etc.;  as 
conductor  -1-  -ess.)  A female  who  leads,  guides, 
or  directs ; a directress. 

A prudent  and  diligent  conductress  of  her  family. 

Johnson , To  Mrs.  Thrale,  1773. 

Obedient  to  what  he  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of 
his  conductress,  Halbert  bared  his  arm  to  the  shoulder. 

Scott,  Monastery,  I.  161. 

All  the  apartments  in  the  castle  that  we  cared  to  see,  or 
our  conductress  cared  to  show  us.  The  Atlantic,  LIX.  538. 

conductus  (kon-duk'tus),  n.  [ML.,  lit.,  in  def. 
1 a ‘ led’  or  ‘conducted’  song,  in  def.  2 a ‘hired’ 
priest:  see  conduct,  a.  and  n.,  and  conduit 2.] 
1.  An  old  form  of  vocal  composition  in  which 
the  tenor,  instead  of  being  confined  to  canto 
fermo,  was,  like  the  other  parts,  invented  or 
freely  treated  by  the  composer,  it  was  called 
conductus  simplex , duplex  (also  tnplum ),  etc.,  but  the  na- 
ture of  these  distinctions  is  matter  of  controversy. 


conductus 

2.  An  unendowed  chaplain : the  name  and  of- 
fice are  both  retained  at  Eton.  Lee’s  Glossary. 
COnduet,  v.  t.  [ME.  conduen,  counduen,  condien,  < 
OF.  conduire,  F.  conduire  = Pr.  conduire,  con- 
durre  = It.  condurre,  < L.  conducere,  conduce : 
see  conduce.']  To  lead;  conduct. 

To  sett  hym  in  the  waye,  & coundue  hym  by  the  downes. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1971. 
Go  we  to  the  assaut,  that  God  vs  alle  condie. 

^ Rob.  of  Brunne,  tr.  of  Langtoft’s  Chron.,  p.  182. 

conduit1  (kon'-  or  kun'dit),  n.  [<  ME.  conduit , 
condut,  condit,  condite , also  cundit,  cundite,  cun - 
deth,  cundith,  etc.,  < OF.  conduit , conduict,  con- 
dut, conduct,  condit,  m.,  conduct,  guidance,- es- 
cort, company,  conductor,  safe-conduct,  also  a 
way,  channel,  tube,  canal,  conduit,  F.  conduit, 
tube,  canal ; OF.  also  conduite , f.,  in  like  senses, 
F.  conduite,  conduct,  = Sp.  Pg.  conducta , con- 
duct, conducto , conduit,  = It.  condotta,  conduct, 
condotto,  canal,  conduit,  < ML.  conductus,  escort, 
etc.,  also  a tube,  canal,  etc. : see  conduct,  w.] 
If.  Conduct;  guidance;  escort:  in  this  sense 
now  conduct. 

Than  the  grekes,  by  agrement,  gyffen  hom  a signe, 

By  cundeth  to  come,  & carpe  what  hom  liste. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11437. 

And  the  kynge  seide  thei  sholde  haue  conduyte  with  gode 
will,  yef  thei  ask  reson.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  82. 

2.  A medium  or  means  of  conveying;  anything 
serving  as  a channel  for  passage  or  transmis- 
sion. 

Sinne  was  first  seene  in  the  Deuill,  . . . from  whom,  by 
the  Conduit  of  Nature,  it  is  conueied  to  vs. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  28. 
They  can  and  do  receive  the  benefit,  for  which  the  cere- 
mony was  appointed  as  a sign  and  conduit. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  398. 
These  organs  are  the  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to 
convey  them  [sensations]  from  without  to  their  audience 
in  the  brain.  Locke. 

The  king  is  the  conduit  through  which  all  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  the  government  flow. 

Calhoun,  Works,  I.  103. 

3.  A pipe,  tube,  or  other  channel  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  or  other  fluid. 

There  ben  no  Ry  veres  ne  Welles ; but  Watre  comethe  be 
Condyte  from  Ebron.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  73. 

The  water  may  be  ledde  by  weies  three : 

In  channels,  or  [in]  condites  of  leede, 

Or  elles  in  trowes  ymade  of  tree. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  177. 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were, 

That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3. 

4.  A natural  or  artificial  reservoir  or  source 
whence  water  is  distributed;  specifically,  the 
former  name  of  fountains  built  for  this  purpose. 
[Now  rare.] 

Be  strong  in  faith,  for  now  the  time  is  nigh 

That  from  the  conduits  of  the  lofty  sky 

The  flood  shall  fall.  Drayton,  Noah’s  Flood. 

The  Cheapside  conduits  were  the  most  used,  as  they 
were  the  largest  and  most  decorative  of  these  structures. 
The  Great  Conduit  in  the  centre  of  this  important  thorough- 
fare was  an  erection  like  a tower  surrounded  by  statuary. 

Chambers' s Book  of  Days. 
Until  ye  come  unto  the  chiefest  square ; 

A bubbling  conduit  is  set  midmost  there, 

And  round  about  it  now  the  maidens  throng, 

With  jest  and  laughter,  and  sweet  broken  song. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  3. 

6.  A narrow  walled  passage,  usually  under 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  secret  communica- 
tion between  apartments. 
conduit1  (kon'-  or  kun'dit),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  con- 
diten,  conduct,  < condit,  escort:  see  conduit1, 
«.]  If.  To  lead;  conduct;  guide. 

God  that  is  the  very  guyde,  me  shall  condite  and  lede 
that  in  many  perilouse  places  me  hath  ledde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  622. 

2.  To  convey,  conduct,  or  transmit  by  or  as 
by  a conduit. 

And  his  corruption  even  to  this  day  is  still  conduited  to 
his  undone  posterity.  Feltham , Resolves,  i.  9. 

COnduit2t,  re.  [ME.  * conduit,  coundut,  < OF.  con- 
duit, condut,  < ML.  conductus  (also  fern.,  con- 
ducta, canducta)  (>MLG-.  canduc),  a kind  of  des- 
cant or  motet  or  anthem  in  which  the  melody 
was  partly  improvised  by  the  leading  singer, 
lit.  a led  or  conducted  song,  being  prop.  pp. 
(sc.  cantus)  of  L.  conducere,  lead,  conduct : see 
conduce,  conduct,  «.]  A form  of  vocal  composi- 
tion: same  as  conductus,  1. 

At  the  soper  & after,  mony  athel  [noble]  songe 
As_ coundutes  of  kryst-masse,  & carole  newe, 

With  alle  the  manerly  merthe  that  mon  may  of  telle. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1655. 

conduplicant  (kon-du'pli-kant),  a.  [<  L.  con- 
duplican(t-)s,  ppr.  of  conduplicare,  double  to- 
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gether:  see  conduplicate.']  In  hot.,  folded  to- 
gether, as  the  opposite  leaflets  of  a pinnate  leaf 
applied  each  to  the  other,  face  to  face, 
conduplicate  (kon-du'pli-kat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  conduplicated,  ppr.  conduplicating.  [<  L. 
conduplicatus,  pp.  of  conduplicare,  double  toge- 
ther, < com-,  together,  + duplicare,  double:  see 
duplicate.]  To  double ; fold  together, 
conduplicate,  conduplicated  (kon-du'pli-kat, 
-ka-ted),  a.  [<  L.  conduplicatus:  see  the  verb.] 
Doubled  or  folded  over  or  to- 
gether. Specifically — (a)  In  hot., 
applied  to  leaves  in  the  bud  when 
they  are  folded  down  the  middle, 
so  that  the  halves  of  the  lamina 
are  applied  together  by  their  faces. 

Also  complicate.  ( b ) In  entom.,  ap- 
plied to  the  wings  of  certain  wasps 
included  in  the  series  Diploptera , 
which  are  folded  longitudinally. 

conduplication  (kon-du-pli- 

ka'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  condupli- 
cation = Pg.  conduplicagdo  = It.  conduplicazione, 

< L.  conduplicatio(n-),  < conduplicare,  pp.  con- 
duplicatus, double : see  conduplicate,  v.]  A 
doubling;  a duplication.  [Rare.] 

condurango,  n.  See  cundurango. 
condurrite  (kon-dur'It),  n.  [<  Condurrow  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  A peculiar  ore  of  copper  origi- 
nally found  in  a vein  in  the  Condurrow  mine 
in  Cornwall,  England.  Its  general  color  is  brownish- 
black,  with  sometimes  a tinge  of  blue.  It  is  probably  an 
altered  form  of  an  arsenide  of  copper,  like  domeykite. 

condut1!,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  con- 
duit1. 

condut2t,  n.  See  conduit 2. 
condylar  (kon'di-lar),  a.  [<  condyle  + -ar2.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  a condyle 
or  condyles : as,  the  condylar  surfaces  of  the 
tibia. 

Condylarthra  (kon-di-lar'thra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  tcMv'Aog,  a knuckle  (condyle),  + apdpov, 
joint.]  A group  of  fossil  ungulate  mammals 
chiefly  from  the  Eocene  of  North  America,  re- 
lated to  the  Proboscidea,  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a postglenoid  process,  a third  femoral  tro- 
chanter, and  no  calcaneal  facet  for  the  fibula. 

The  Condylarthra  with  three  tubercles  are  probably  also 
the  ancestors  of  the  carnivorous  orders. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVII.  610. 

condylarthrous  (kon-di-lar'thrus),  a.  [<  Con- 
dylarthra + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
+the  characters  of  the  Condylarthra. 
condyle  (kon'dil),  n.  [=  F.  condyle  = Sp.  c6n- 
dilo  = Pg.  condylo  = It.  condilo,  < L.  condylus,  < 
Gr.  uovdvAog,  a knuckle,  joint,  knob ; cf.  ndv Sot 
(Hesychius),  heads,  knobs.]  1 . In  anat.,  a pro- 
tuberance on  the  end  of  a hone  serving  to  form 
an  articulation  with  another  bone : more  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  prominences  of  the  oc- 
cipital hone  for  articulation  with  the  atlas,  to 
the  prominences  at  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
humerus  and  femur  respectively,  and  to  the 
proximal  articular  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw- 
bone of  mammals.  The  occipital  condyles  are  lateral 
and  paired  in  Mammalia  and  Amphibia ; in  Aces  and  Rcp- 
tilia  the  condyle  is  single  and  median.  See  cuts  under 
femur,  humerus,  and  skull. 

2.  In  the  arthropod  or  articulated  animals,  a 
rounded  portion  of  the  hard  integument  fitting 
into  another  part  to  which  it  is  articulated, 
as  the  proximal  ends  of  the  tibise  in  insects. — 

3.  An  ancient  Greek  long  measure,  the  eighth 
of  a foot.  See  foot.— Angle  of  the  condyle3.  See 
craniometry. — Occipital  Condyle.  See  occipital. 

condyli,  n.  Plural  of  condylus. 

COIldylian  (kon-dil'i-an),  a.  [<  condyle  + -ian.] 
Having  a condyle  or  condyles;  condylar.  See 
+ dicondylian , monocondylian. 
condyloid  (kon'di-loid),  a.  [=  F.  condyloide  = 
Pg.  condyloide,  < Gr.  *kov<}vaoui]7jcj,  contr.  kovSv- 
TaeSric,  < k6v6v7mp,  a knuckle,  + eldog,  form.]  In 
anat.,  resembling  or  shaped  like  a condyle ; re- 
lated to  a condyle  or  condyles Condyloid  fora- 

men. See  foramen.— Condyloid  process.  Same  as  ar- 
ticular  process  of  the  lower  jaw  (which  see,  under  articu- 
lar). 

condyloma  (kon-di-16'ma),  n. ; pi.  condylomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < L.  condylus  (see  condyle)  + 

-omd.]  Inpathol.,  an  excrescence,  either  syphi- 
litic or  non-syphilitic,  found  about  the  anus  or 
the  organs  of  generation  in  either  sex. 
condylomatous  (kon-di-lom'a-tus),  a.  [<  con- 
dyloma^-) + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling a condyloma. 

Condylopat  (kon-dil'o-pa),  n. pi.  [NL.,  for  Con- 
dylopoda, neut.  pi.  of  condylopus : see  condylo- 
pod.] A term  used  by  Latreille  to  designate 
the  jointed-legged  articulated  animals:  synony- 
mous with  Insecta  of  Linnseus  and  Arthropoda 


cone 

of  modem  naturalists.  The  Condylopa  were  divided 
into  Aporopoda  (in  the  incorrect  form  Apiropoda)  (crusta- 
ceans, arachnidans,  and  myriapods)  and  Hexapoda  (insects 
proper). 

condylopet  (kon'di-lop),  n.  [<  NL.  condylopus : 
see  condylopod.]  Same  as  condylopod.  Kirby. 

condylopod  (kon-dil'o-pod),  a.  and  re.  [< 
NL.  condylopus  {condylopod-),  < Gr.  nAvdvloc,  a 
knuckle,  joint,  knob,  + novg  (nod-)  = E.  foot.] 
I.  a.  Having  articulated  legs;  arthropodous ; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Condylo- 
poda.  Also  condylopodous. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Condylopoda ; an  ar- 
thropod. 

Condylopoda  (kon-di-lop'o-da),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  condylopus : see"  condylopod,  and 
cf.  Condylopa.]  If.  The  proper  form  of  Con- 
dylopa.— 2.  In  Lankester’s  system  of  classifi- 
cation, a series  of  Gnathopoda  or  Arthropoda, 
including  all  except  Malacopoda  (Peripatidea) . 
The  series  is  divided  into  lour  classes,  Crustacea,  Hexa- 
poda  (true  Insects),  Myriapoda,  and  Arachnida.  [Little 
used.] 

condylopodous  (kon-di-lop'o-dus),  a.  [As  con- 
dylopod + -ohs.]  Same  as  condylopod. 

Condylura  (kon-di-lu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k6v- 
6vh>e,  a knob,  + ovpci,  a tail.]  1.  A remarkable 
genus  of  North  American  shrew-moles,  of  the 
family  Talpidcc,  having  the  end  of  the  snout  be- 
set with  a circular  fringe  of  radiating  processes, 
and  the  tail  during  the  rutting  season  much 
Swollen.  The  dental  formula  is,  in  each  half  jaw,  3 in- 
cisors, 1 canine,  4 premolars,  and  3 molars.  There  is  but 
one  species,  tlie  star-nosed  mole  or  shrew-mole,  C.  cm- 


Star-nosed  Mole  ( Condylura  crista ta). 

tata.  The  name  was  really  given  from  the  knotted  appear- 
ance of  the  tail  in  dried  specimens,  when  the  skin  had 
shrunk  on  the  bones,  as  represented  in  some  figures  of  the 
animal  in  which  the  tail  looks  like  a string  of  beads  ; it  is, 
however,  appropriate,  since  during  the  rut  the  tail  swells 
to  double  its  usual  size,  and  has  a gibbous  appearance. 
2f.  A genus  of  crustaceans.  Latreille,  1829. 
condylure  (kon'di-lur),  n.  An  animal  of  the 
genus  Condylura;  a star-nosed  or  button-nosed 
mole. 

CondyluresB  (kon-di-lu're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Condylura  + - ece. ] A section  of  the  family 
Talpidce,  represented  by  the  genus  Condylura. 
condylus  (kon'di-lus),  n. ; pi.  condyli  (-11).  [L. : 
see  condyle .]  A condyle.— condylus  extensorius, 
the  ectocondyle,  or  outer  condyle,  of  the  humerus,  to  which 
extensor  muscles  are  attached.  See  cut  under  humerus  — 
Condylus  flexorius,  the  entocondyle,  or  inner  condyle, 
of  the  humerus,  to  which  flexor  muscles  are  attached.  See 
cut  under  humerus.  — Condylus  mandibularis,  the  con- 
dyle of  the  lower  jaw.  See  cut  under  skull.—  Condylus 
^occipitalis,  either  occipital  condyle, 
cone  (kon),  n.  [<  F.  cdne  = Sp.  cono  = Pg.  cone 
= It.  cono,  < L.  conus,  < Gr.  utivog,  a cone,  peak, 
peg,  = L.  cuncus,  a wedge  (>  nit.  E.  coin i,  coign, 
quoin,  q.  v.) ; cf.  Skt.  qdna,  a whetstone  (=  E. 
hone,  q.  v.),  gd,  sharpen.]  1.  In  geom.: 
(a)  A solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  upon  one  of  its  sides  as 
an  axis.  In  the  figure  thus  generated  the  base  is  a cir- 
cle, and  the  line  passing  through  the  apex  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  base  (the  axis)  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  base ; it  is  specifically  termed  a right  circular  cone. 
(&)  A solid  the  surface  of  which  consists  of  the 
surface  of  a circle,  which  forms  its  base,  and 
the  curved  surface  determined  by  joining  each 
point  of  its  base’s  circumference  to  a fixed 
point  lying  without  the  perpendicular  to  the 
base  from  its  center : an  oblique  or  scalene  cir- 
cular cone,  (c)  In  mod.  geom.,  any  surface  gen- 
erated by  a line  one  point  in  which  is  fixed. 
— 2.  Anything  shaped  like  a cone.  Specifically— 

(a)  In  bot.,  a dry  multiple  fruit  formed  of  densely  imbricate 
scales,  with  a pair  of  naked  ovules  borne  on  the  upper 
surface  of  each  scale,  as  in  the  pine,  fir,  spruce,  and 
other  members  of  the  order  Finales : technically  called  a 
strobile.  In  a more  general  sense,  the  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  other  fruits  having  a cone-like  shape,  as  that 
of  the  hop.  See  cut  on  following  page. 

In  masses  thick  with  milky  cones. 

Tennyson , Miller’s  Daughter. 

(b)  In  anat.  : (1)  The  conarium,  or  pineal  body.  (2)  One 
of  the  minute  cone-shaped  structures  forming  with  the 
so-called  “rods"  a layer  of  the  retina.  See  retina,  (c)  In 
conch.,  a shell  of  the  family  Conidse,  characterized  by 
its  obconic  form,  (d)  A volcanic  hill  or  mountain.  ( e ) An 


cone 


Cone  of  Larch.  Cone  of  Pine. 


alluvial  fan.  (/)  A storm-cone.  See  storm-signal,  (g)  The 
vent-plug  in  the  barrel  of  a firearm,  (h)  In  spinning, 
one  of  the  taper  drums  in  the  head-stock  of  a mule ; 
also,  one  of  the  taper  drums  of  a roving-machine.— Ar- 
terial cone.  See  arterial.—  Chief  cone,  a quadric  cone 
which  intersects  a tangent  plane  of  a surface  in  the  chief 
tangents.— Circular  cone,  in  modern  geom.,  a cone  of 
the  second  order  circumscribing  the  absolute.—  Cone- 
and-cradle  mill.  See  mill.—  Cone  of  dispersion,  in 
gun.,  the  conoidal  surface  which  envelops  the  trajec- 
tories of  the  projectiles  contained  in  a case-shot.  The 
apex  of  this  irregular  conoid  is  either  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece  or  at  the  point  where  the  case-shot  explodes,  and  its 
base  is  the  closed  curve  which  circumscribes  the  points  of 
impact  of  all  the  projectiles.  Also  called  cone  of  spread. 
— Cone  Of  rays,  in  optics,  all  the  rays  of  light  which  pro- 
ceed from  a radiant  point  and  fall  upon  a given  flat  sur- 
faoe.— Cone  of  spread.  Same  as  cone  of  dispersion. — 
Crystalline  cones.  See  crystalline.—  Cyclic  planes  of 
a cone.  See  cyclic.—  Endostylic  cone.  See  endostylic.— 
Layer  of  rods  and  cones,  see  retina.—  Oblique  cone. 
See  def.  1 ( b ),  above.— Ocular  cone,  the  cone  formed 
, within  the  eye  by  a pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  a point, 
the  base  of  the  cone  being  on  the  cornea,  the  apex  on 
the  retina. — Stepped  cone.  Same  as  cone-pulley. — Sup- 
plemental cone,  a cone  whose  elements  are  perpendicu- 
lar to  those  of  another  cone. — Twin  cones,  a pair  of  cones 
of  the  retina,  united  laterally,  such  as  are  found  in  some 
*bony  fishes  and  other  vertebrates, 
cone  (kon),  v,  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  coned,  ppr.  con- 
ing. [<  cone,  ».]  To  shape  so  as  to  resemble 
the  segment  of  a cone,  as  the  tire  or  tread  of  a 
car-wheel. 

The  bridge  rests  and  turns  upon  a ring  made  up  of  54 
cast-iron  coned  wheels.  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  6. 

Cones  (ko'ne-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Conus  + -ece.] 
In  conch.,  a family  of  cone-shells : same  as  Co- 
nidce.  Menke,  1828. 

cone-billed  (kon'bild),  a.  Having  a conical 
bill;  conirostral. 

cone-bit  (kon'bit),  n.  A conical-shaped  boring- 
*bit. 

cone-clutch  (kon'kluch),  n.  In  mach.,  a clutch 
used  for  the  transmission  of  power  from  a driv- 
ing-shaft to  another  in  line  with  it,  and  con- 
sisting of  a conical  plug  which  slides  longitudi- 
nally upon  one  of  the  shafts,  and  rotates  with 
it.  When  moved  forward,  this  plug  enters  a sleeve  which 
has  an  interior  conical  surface  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  plug,  and  is  keyed  to  the  other  shaft.  The  clutch  acts 
by  frictional  contact  of  these  two  conical  surfaces. 

Cone-flower  (k6n'flou'/er),  n.  A name  given  to 
certain  species  of  Rudbeckia,  coarse  composite 
herbs  having  flower-heads  with  conical  or  col- 
umnar receptacles.  It  is  applied  especially  to  R. 
hirta,  in  which  the  disk  is  brown,  and  to  ft.  laciniata , in 
which  it  is  yellow.—  Purple  or  hedgehog  cone-flower, 
the  nearly  allied  Iirauneria  purpurea  and  B.  angusti- 
folia , of  the  prairies  of  the  western  United  States. 

cone-gamba  (kon'gam,,ba),  n.  An  organ-stop 
with  conical  pipes  terminating  in  a bell.  Also 
called  bell-gamba. 

Cone-gear  (kon'ger),  n.  A method  of  transmit- 
ting motion  by  means  of  the  rolling-friction  of 
two  cones. 

cone-granule  (k6n'gran'/ul),  n.  A corpuscle 
of  the  outer  nuclear  layer  of  the  retina  which 
is  connected  with  a cone : in  distinction  from 
a rod-granule.  See  retina. 
cone-in-cone  (kon  in-kon'),  a.  In geol.,  appear- 
ing to  be  made  up  of  cones  which  are  closely 


Cone-in-cone  Structure  (limestone). 


packed  one  within  another,  as  some  limestones 
and  marly  strata,  and  very  rarely  beds  of  coal. 
The  cone-in-cone  structure  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
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pressure  acting  on  concretions  in  process  of  formation,  by 
which  their  rounded  form  is  changed  into  a lengthened 
one,  the  concentric  structure  assuming  under  such  circum- 
stances the  conical  form. 

Another  illustration  ...  is  supplied  by  the  so-called 
“lignilites,”  “epsomites,”  or  “ stylolites.'’  . . . The  same 


confect 

the  driver  and  driven  is  uniform.  By  shifting  the  belt  to 
either  side  the  relative  speed  of  the  driven  cone  may  be 
increased  or  diminished.  An  intermittent  or  any  irregu- 
lar motion  may  be  given  by  teeth  placed  in  various  posi- 
tions upon  the  surfaces  of  the  two  cones,  and  so  as  to  en- 
gage each  other.  See  cone-pulley. 


observer  [Professor  O.  C.  Marsh]  has  suggested  that  the  COney,  COIieycatch,  etc.  See  cony , etc. 
more  complex  structure  known  as  “cone-in-cone*  may  be  COIlf.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin  confec - 

coincse  ofTionnation.0*  Geffrf^Textboo^of  Geology,  p!  291?  ^confection,  uaed  in  medical  prescriptions ; 

coneine  (ko'ne-in),  n.  Same  as  canine. ' g>  ° [ the  Latm  COn^  oomPare’  also  pressed 

cone-joint  (kon'joint),  n.  A strong  and  tight  COnfab  (kon-fab'l  v i • nret  and  ™ rrmfab 

mto6' thent  Td6f  7 ms®rtms  h°U?w  ir.ou  c°nes  ppr,  confabbing.'  [Short  for  cmfabulate.] 

into  the  ends  of  two  pipes,  and  drawing  these  To  eonfabulate  • ehnf 

other  by  means  of  screw-bolts.  Mr3.  TUrale  alld  [ ,vere  Messing,  and  as  usual  confai. 
conenchyma  (ko-neng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ling.  Mme.b'ArUay,  Diary,  i.  120. 

Kovog  a cone,  + lyXvpa,  an  infusion.]  In  hot.,  confab  (kon'fab),  n.  [Short  for  confabulation.] 
a tissue  formed  of  corneal  cells,  as  in  the  vel-  Familiar  talk  or  conversation ; chat.  [Colloq.j 

cone-nose  (kon'noz),  ».  A hemipterous  insect 

ra. ml. 

nus  Conepatus. 


conepatl  (ko-ne-pat'l),  n.  [Nahuatl,  < conetl, 
child,  + epatl,  skunk.]  A skunk,  especially 
the  white-backed  skunk,  Conepatus  mapurito. 


a.  [Cf.  ML.  con- 

fabularis,  an  interlocutor,  < L.  confabulari,  con- 
fabulate : see  confabulate .]  Of  the  nature  of 
or  relating  to  confabulation  or  familiar  conver- 
sation ; conversational ; chatty.  Quarterly  Rev. 
[Hare.] 


more  familiar-sounding  name  conepate,  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States.  De  Vere,  Americanisms,  p.  54. 

Conepatus  (ko-ne-pa'tus),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1837),  < conepatl : see  extract.]  A genus 
of  American  badger-like  skunks,  it  differs  from 
Mephitis  in  having  the  teeth  normally  32  instead  of  34  (1 
premolar  less  in  each  upper  half  j aw) ; the  angle  of  the  man- 
dible strongly  bent  outward  (and  in  some  other  cranial 


o?e%SsoSnrnr/i  £SS££  M confabulate  (kon-fab'n-lat),  „.  i.}  pret.  and 

pp.  confabulated,  ppr.  confabulating.  [<  L.  con- 
fabulatus,  pp.  of  confabulari  (>F.  confabuler  = 
Sp.  Pg.  confabular  = It.  eonfabulare),  talk  to- 
gether, < com-,  together,  + fabulari,  talk,  < fa- 
bula,  discourse,  fable : see  fable.']  To  talk  fa- 
miliarly together ; chat ; prattle. 

I shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no ; 

’Tis  clear  that  they  were  always  able 
To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable. 

Cowper,  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

confabulation  (kon-fab-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  F. 

confabulation  = Sp.  confabulation  - Pg.  confa- 
bulagao  = It.  confabulazione,  < LL.  confabula- 
tion), < L.  confabulari,  talk  together : see  con- 
fabulate.] A talking  together ; chatting;  fa- 
miliar talk ; easy,  unrestrained  conversation : 
as,  the  two  had  a long  confabulation. 

Friends’  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  330. 

confabulator  (kon-fab'u-la-tor),  n.  [=  F.  con - 
fabulateur  = Sp.  Pg.  confabulador  ■ It.  confa- 
bulatore,  < LL.  confabulator,  < L.  confabulari, 
talk  together : see  confabulate.]  One  engaged 
in  familiar  talk  or  conversation. 
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Conepatl  ( Conepatus  mapurito). 

characters) ; the  snout  produced,  depressed,  with  inferior 
nostrils,  and  bald  on  top ; the  soles  broad  and  entirely 
naked  ; the  tail  comparatively  short  and  little  bushy ; and 
the  colors  massed  in  large  areas.  The  type  is  the  white- 
backed  skunk  or  conepatl,  found  in  Texas,  Mexico,  and 
southward  ; there  are  probably  other  species.  Also  called 
Thiosmus. 


That  knot  of  coifabulators  is  composed  of  the  richest 
manufacturers  in  the  place.  Bulwer. 

confabulatory  (kon-fab'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [=  It. 
confabulatorio;  as  "confabulate  + -ory.]  Belong- 
ing to  familiar  speech ; colloquial.  [Rare.] 

A confabulatory  epitaph. 

Weever,  Ancient  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  577. 

A conical  collaivplate  COnfanuliart  (kon-fa-mil'yar),  a.  [<  ML.  con- 
familians , < L.  com together,  + familia,  fam- 
ily: see  familiar  and  -ar3.]  Belonging  to  the 
same  family  in  the  way  of  classification ; hence, 
closely  connected;  having  a common  likeness. 

More  confamiliar  and  analogous  to  some  of  our  trans- 
actions than  others. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  80. 


Conepatus  is  obviously  the  same  as  the  old  Mexican 
conepatl ; ...  it  probably  refers  to  the  burrowing  of  the 
animal ; for  it  may  be  observed,  nepantla  in  the  Nahuatl 
language  signified  a subterranean  dwelling. 

Coues,  Fur-bearing  Animals  (1877),  p.  249. 

cone-plate  (kon'plat),  n. 
for  the  head  of  a lathe. 

cone-pulley  (kon'puFi),  m.  A pulley  shaped 
like  the  segment  of  a cone — that  is,  gradually 
tapering  from  a thick  to  a thin  end.  (a)  A pulley 
having  a number  of  faces  or  sheaves  of  varying  diameter, 
for  giving  different  speeds  of  the  mandrel,  as  desired ; a 

speed-pulley,  (b)  In  spinning-machines,  a device  for  vary-  . , , 

ing  the  speed  of  the  bobbins  so  as  to  keep  the  strain  upon  r>nnfnrrent,A  ('knn-fnr'p  nt)  a (V  T,  mrrfnrren 

the  roving  equal  as  it  is  wound  upon  them.  Also  called  COMarreaTC  (Xon-iar  e-at),  a.  [<  L.  confarrea- 
steppedcone.  te,  ;pp.  ot  confarreare:  see  confarreation.]  Sol- 

cone-seat  (kon'set),  n.  A projecting  piece  of  emnized  by  tasting  the  bread  called  far  in  pres- 
iron  welded  to  a musket-barrel  of  the  older  ence  of  th0  high  priest  and  ten  witnesses:  as, 
patterns,  near  the  breech,  for  the  purpose  of  confarreate_  marriages.  See  confarreation. 
furnishing  a seat  intowhich  the  cone  is  screwed,  confarreation  (kon-far-e-a'shon),  n.  [<  L. 


cone-shell  (kon'shel),  n.  The  shell  of  a mol- 
lusk  of  the  genus  Conus,  or  family  Conidai.  See 
cut  under  Conus. 
conessi  bark.  See  bark2. 
conessine  (ko-nes'in),  n.  [<  NL.  conessus  ( co- 
nessi cortex,  the  bark  of  Holar- 
rhena  antidysenterica)  (of  E. 

Ind.  origin)  + -ine2.]  An  al- 
kaloid obtained  from  Solar- 
rhena  ( Wrightia)  antidysente- 
rica. It  crystallizes  in  silky 
needles.  Also  called  wrightine. 
cone-valve  (kon'valv),  n.  A 
valve  with  a conical  face  and 
seat. 

cone-wheel  (kon'hwel),  n.  A 
cone,  or  frustum  of  a cone,  used 
as  a means  of  transmitting 
power.  A very  common  method  of 
obtaining  a change  of  speed  is  to  use 
two  cones  with  parallel  axes,  hut  with 
their  bases  in  opposite  directions,  and 
connected  by  a belt  moved  at  will 
by  a shifter.  When  the  belt  is  at  the 
middle  of  the  cones,  supposing  the  two 
to  be  of  equal  size,  the  working  di- 
ameters are  equal,  and  the  motion  of 


Cone-wheels. 

In  fig.  i two  frus- 
tums are  in  apposi- 
tion, one  having  teeth 
on  its  face  and  the 
other  a spirally  ar- 
ranged row  of  studs. 
The  frustum  in  fig. 
2 when  driven  by  the 
motor  communicates 
motion  to  the  wheel 
above  it. 


confarrcatio(n~),  < confarreare , pp.  confarrcatus, 
connect  in  marriage  by  making  an  offering  of 
bread,  < co7n-,  together,  + farreus  (sc.  panis , 
bread),  of  spelt,  < far , a kind  of  grain,  spelt: 
s e>e>  farina. In  Bom.  antiq .,  the  highest  form 
of  marriage:  so  called  from  the  panis  farreus, 
a cake  of  salted  flour  eaten  in  the  ceremonial. 
Confarreation  was  the  only  religious  form  of  marriage, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  pa- 
tricians ; it  was  accomplished  by  pronouncing  certain 
formulas  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses,  with  solemn 
sacrifices  and  prayers.  It  was  until  a late  date  considered 
requisite  for  the  purity  of  the  higher  priesthood,  but  it  fell 
into  general  disuse  early  in  the  empire.  Also  farreation. 

Wishing  you  your  Heart’s  Desire,  and  if  you  have  her,  a 
happy  Confarreation.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  22. 

confate  (kon-fat'),  v.  t.  [<  co7i-  + fate , v.  Cf . L. 
confatalis , jointly  dependent  on  fate.]  To  de- 
cree or  determine  together  with  something  else ; 
fate  or  decree  at  the  same  time.  [Rare.] 

In  like  manner  his  brother  Stoic  Chrysippus  insists  . . . 
that  when  a sick  man  is  fated  to  recover,  it  is  confated 
that  he  shall  send  for  a physician. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  xxvi. 

confectt  (kon-fekt'),  v.  t.  [(Cf.  Sp.  confitar  = 
Pg.  confeitar  = It.  confettare,  make  into  sweet- 
meats, from  the  noun;  ult.)  < L.  confectus,  pp. 


confect 

of  conficere,  put  together,  make  up  (>  F.  confire, 
reserve),  < com-,  together,  + facere,  dof  make.] 
. To  make  up  or  compound;  especially,  to 
make  into  sweetmeats. 

Elias,  a converted  Jew,  is  said  to  have  confessed.  That 
in  his  House  the  Poison  was  confected. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  86. 

Saffron  confected  in  Cilicia. 

W.  Browne , Britannia’s  Pastorals,  i.  2. 

Mistery  there,  like  to  another  nature, 

Confects  the  substance  of  the  choicest  fruits 
In  a rich  candy. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun’s  Darling,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  put  together ; construct ; compose ; form. 

Of  this  also  were  confected  the  famous  everlasting  lamps 

and  tapers.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  309. 

confectt,  [<  L.  confectus,  pp. : see  the  verb 
and  noun.]  Confected;  compounded. 

In  ropes  kepe  this  confect  meddissyng 
Until  the  time  of  veer  or  of  spryngyng. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  29. 

confect  (kon'fekt),  n.  [=  G.  confect  = Dan. 
Sw.  konfekt  = It.  confetto,  < ML.  confectum , also 
confecta  (usually  in  pi.  confectce ),  a confect, 
sweetmeat,  prop.  neut.  or  fern,  of  L.  confectus , 
pp.  of  conficere , put  together,  make  up:  see 
confect , v.f  and  cf.  comfit  and  confetto , doublets 
of  confect , n.~\  A preparation  with  sugar  or 
honey,  as  of  fruit,  herbs,  roots,  and  the  like ; a 
confection;  a comfit;  a sweetmeat. 

At  6upper  eat  a pippin  roasted  and  sweetened  with  sugar 
of  roses  and  caraway  confects.  Harvey,  Consumptions. 

Confects  and  spiced  drinks  were  then  served  to  them 
and  to  the  assembled  company. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  316. 

confection  (kqn-fek'shon),  n.  [Early  mod.-  E. 
also  conf  exion;  < ME.  confection , confeccioun , 
a preparation,  a mixture,  ( OF.  confection , con- 
fession 2 confiction,  a confection,  F.  confection , 
a making,  making  up,  ready-made  clothes,  a 
preparation  of  drugs,  etc.,  = Pr.  confection  = 
Sp.  confecciSn  = Pg.  confecgao , confeigdo  = It. 
confezione , < ML.  confectio(n-),  a preparation, 
medicament,  L.  a preparing,  < conficere , pp. 
confectus , prepare,  put  together:  see  confect , v .] 

1.  The  art  or  act  of  confecting  or  compound- 
ing different  substances  into  one  preparation : 
as,  the  confection  of  sweetmeats. 

This  flsshe,  and  lardde,  and  flitches  salt  to  kepe 
In  just  confection  now  taketh  kepe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 
2f.  A composition  or  mixture,  as  of  drugs,  etc. ; 
a preparation  to  be  eaten  or  imbibed. 

As  to  the  confections  of  sale  which  are  in  the  shops, 
they  are  for  readiness,  and  not  for  propriety. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  x.  § 8. 

Bread  is  a confection  made  of  manye  graynes. 

Crowley,  Confutation  of  Shaxton,  sig.  D,  iij.  b (1546). 

That  confection 

Which  I gave  him  for  a cordial. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

3.  Something  prepared  or  preserved  with  sugar 
or  syrup,  (a)  A sweetmeat. 

Hast  thou  not  learn ’d  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ? distil  ? preserve  ? yea,  so 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections?  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

(b)  In  phar.y  a preparation,  in  the  form  of  a soft  solid,  in 
which  one  or  more  medicinal  substances  are  incorporated 
with  saccharine  matter,  with  a view  to  their  preservation 
or  for  more  convenient  administration.  U.  S.  Dispensa- 
tory. 

4.  [F.]  A ready-made  garment,  as  a mantle, 

wrap,  fichu,  etc.,  for  women’s  wear,  often  of 
several  materials,  and  always  more  or  less  elab- 
orate and  elegant : as,  Madame  A has  re- 

turned with  a choice  assortment  of  confections . 
[Used  in  trade.] — Dry  confections,  such  confec- 
tions as  are  made  by  boiling  in  syrup  those  portions  of 
fruits  adapted  to  this  method,  as  citron,  orange-peel,  figs, 
etc.,  which  are  afterward  taken  out  and  dried  in  an  oven. 
— Liquid  confections,  fruits,  whole  or  in  pieces,  pre- 
served by  immersion  in  a transparent  syrup.  Apricots, 
green  citrons,  and  many  other  fruits  are  so  preserved. 

confectiont  (kon-fek'shon),  v.  t.  [<  confection, 
re.]  To  prepare  for  use  with  sugar  or  syrup; 
compound. 

Being  grene,  or  well  confectioned  in  syrope,  it  [ginger] 
comforteth  moche  the  stomake  and  head. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii. 

confectionary  (kon-fek'shon-a-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[<  ML.  confection'arius,  a maker"  of  confections, 
an  apothecary  (prop,  adj.),  < confectio{n-),  a con- 
fection: see  confection,  n.,  and-arj/b]  I.  a.  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  prepared  as,  a confection ; pre- 
pared or  preserved  with  sugar. 

The  biscuit ; or  confectionary  plum. 

Cowper,  My  Mother’s  Picture. 

ii.  n.  1.  A confectioner. 

He  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries  and 
to  be  cooks.  1 Sam.  vlii,  13. 
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2f.  A room  in  which  confections  are  kept  or 
made. 

Here,  ladies,  are  the  keys  of  the  stores,  of  the  confection- 
ary, of  the  wine-vaults.  Bichardson,  Grandison,  II.  226. 

3t.  A confectioner’s  shop.  See  confectionery. 
— 4f.  A drug-shop,  or  place  where  medicines 
are  compounded. 

Both  history,  poesy,  and  daily  experience  are  as  goodly 
fields  where  these  observations  grow  whereof  we  make  a 
few  posies  to  hold  in  our  hands,  hut  no  man  bringeth  them 
to  the  confectionary,  that  receipts  might  be  made  of  them 
for  the  use  of  life. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  290. 

confectioner  (kon-fek'shon-er),  n.  [<  confec- 
tion + -er.  Cf.  confectionary,  re.]  If.  One  who 
compounds  preparations,  as  drugs. 

Canidia  Ncopolitana  was  confectioner  of  unguents. 

Ueywood,  Gunaikeion,  viii. 

2.  One  who  makes  confectionery  or  confections ; 
specifically, _ one  who  makes  or  sells  candies, 
candied  fruits,  bonbons,  caramels,  comfits,  or 
other  articles  prepared  with  sugar,  as  cake, 
ice-cream,  etc. 

Most  of  the  shops 

Of  the  best  confectioners  in  London  ransack’d, 

To  furnish  out  a banquet. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  ii.  1. 

confectionery  (kon-fek'shon-er-i),  n. ; pi.  con- 
fectioneries (-iz).  [Formerly  also  confectionary 
(being  ult.  from  ML.  as  if  *confectionaria)\  < 
confection  + -ery.]  1.  A place  where  sweet- 
meats and  similar  things  are  made  or  sold ; a 
confectioner’s  shop. — 2.  Collectively,  sweet- 
meats; things  prepared  or  sold  by  a confec- 
tioner; confections. 

She  . . . insisted  upon  his  taking  some  particular  con- 
fectionery, because  it  was  a favourite  of  her  own. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  i.  4. 

confection-pan  (kon-fek'shon-pan),  re.  A ro- 
tating pan  heated  by  steam  "or  hot  air,  and  de- 
signed for  drying  confections. 
confectory1!  (kon'fek-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  *con- 
fectorius  (cf.  ML.  confectorium,  a sweetmeat- 
box,  also  a place  where  cattle  are  slaughtered), 

< L.  conficere,  pp.  confectus,  put  together, 
make  up,  also  diminish,  kill:  see  confect,  v.] 
Pertaining  to  the  making  of  sweetmeats. 

In  which  the  wanton  might 
Of  confectory  art  endeavour’d  how 
To  charm  all  tastes  to  their  sweet  overthrow. 

J . Beaumont , Psyche,  iv.  127. 

Confectory2t  (kon-fek'to-ri),  re.  [See  etym.  of 
confectory 1,  a.]  A slaughter-house, 
confecturet  (kon-fek'tur),  re.  [<  ME.  confecture, 

< ML.  confecturce,  pi.,  sweetmeats,  L.  confec- 
tura,  a preparing,  < conficere,  pp.  confectus,  pre- 
pare: see  confect,  and  cf.  confiture,  a doublet 
of  confecture .]  A composition  or  compound, 
especially  of  drugs.  Chaucer. 

Droggis,  confectouris  and  spiceis. 

Acts  James  VI.,  1581  (ed.  1814),  p.  221. 

confedert  (kon-fed'er),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  confederen, 

< OP.  confederer,  F.  confecterer  — Sp.  Pg.  con- 
federar  = It.  confederarsi,  refl.,  < LL.  confoede- 
rare,  confederate : see  confederate,  r.]  To  con- 
federate. 

Confedred  both  by  bonde  and  alliaunce. 

Chaucer,  Pity,  L 42. 
Having  confedered  with  Oneale,  Oconor,  and  other  Irish 
potentates.  Holinshed,  Chronicles. 

confederacy  (kon-fed'er-a-si),  re. ; pi.  confedera- 
cies (-siz).  [<  ME.  confederate,  < OF.  (AF.) 

confederate,  < ML.  as  if  *confcederatia,  < LL. 
confcederatus,  pp. : see  confederate,  a.,  and  -acy. 
Cf.  confederation.']  1.  A contract  between  two 
or  more  persons,  bodies  of  men,  or  states,  for 
mutual  support  or  joint  action  of  any  kind;  a 
compact,  league,  or  alliance. 

This  fable  seems  invented  to  shew  the  nature  of  the 
compacts  and  confederacies  of  princes. 

Bacon,  Political  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, 

And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 
The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice.  Addison. 

It  is  readily  conceded  that  one  of  the  strongest  charac- 
teristics of  a confederacy  is,  that  it  usually  operates  on  the 
states  or  communities  which  compose  it  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  156. 

This  first  charge  [against  Suffolk]  was  based  on  the  re- 
port that  he  had  sold  the  realm  to  Charles  VII.,  and  had 
fortified  Wallingford  castle  as  headquarters  for  a confed- 
eracy against  the  independence  of  England. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 345. 
2.  An  aggregation  of  persons,  parties,  states, 
or  nations  united  by  a league ; a confederation. 

In  the  great  Delian  confederacy  which  developed  into  the 
maritime  empire  of  Athens,  the  Aegean  cities  were  treated 
as  allies  rather  than  subjects. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer,  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  76. 
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3.  In  law , a combination  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons to  commit  an  unlawful  act ; a conspiracy. 

Folk  that  wisten  of  a coniuracioun,  whiche  I clepe  a 
confederacy,  that  was  cast  aseins  this  tyraunt. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  p.  53. 
4f.  Conf ederated action ; cooperation;  concur- 
rence. 

Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  Lady  Eleanor.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

Southern  Confederacy.  Same  as  Confederate  States  of 
America  (which  see,  undeu  confederate,  a.).=  Syn.  1 and  2. 
League , Coalition,  etc.  (see  alliance),  combination,  confed- 
eration, union.  See  confederation. 

confederal  (kon-fed'er-al),  a . [<  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, + feedus  (, feeder league : see  con-  and 
federal .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a confederation ; 
composed  of  confederated  states ; specifically, 
in  U.  S.  hist.,  pertaining  to  the  confederacy  of 
the  States  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
(1781-89). 

It  is  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  America  to  place 
their  confederal  government  on  the  most  respectable  basis. 

J.  F.  Mercer,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  I.  397. 

confederate  (kon-fed'er-at),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
confederated,  ppr.  confederating . [<  LL.  con- 

fcederatus, pp.  of  conf oeder are  (>  obs.  E.  con- 
feder,  q.  v.),  unite  in  a league,  < L.  com-,  to- 
gether, + LL.  feederare,  league,  < L.  foedus 
{feeder-),  a league : see  federal,  federate .]  I. 
intrans.  To  unite  in  a league  or  alliance ; join 
in  a mutual  contract  or  covenant. 

They  will  not  . . . [disturb]  ye  afforesaid  Indeans ; 
either  in  their  persons,  buildings,  catle,  or  goods,  directly 
or  indirectly ; nor  will  they  confederate  with  any  other 
against  them. 

Quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  438. 

By  words  men  . . . covenant  and  confederate.  South. 

It  would  be  unequal  to  require  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  to  confederate  on  such  terms. 

C.  Pinckney,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  II.  155. 

II.  trans . To  cause  to  unite  in  a league ; ally. 

To  the  end  that  when  many  [people]  are  confederated 
each  may  make  the  other  the  more  strong. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 

With  these  the  Percies  them  confederate. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv.  23. 

confederate  (kon-fed'er-at),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
confedere  = Sp*.  Pg.  confederado  = It.  confede- 
rate. < ML.  confederate,  confcederatus,  a.  and 
n.,  < LL.  confcederatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  I. 
a.  1.  United  in  a league;  allied  by  compact 
or  treaty ; engaged  in  a confederacy;  leagued; 
pertaining  to  a confederacy. 

All  the  swords 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

Zounds  ! go  for  the  doctor,  you  scoundrel.  You  are  all 
confederate  murderers.  Sheridan,  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  ii.  4. 

The  definition  of  a confederate  republic  seems  simply  to 
be  “an  assemblage  of  societies,”  or  an  association  of  two 
or  more  states  into  one  state. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  102. 

A gale, 

Confederate  with  the  current  of  the  soul, 

To  speed  my  voyage.  Wordsworth,  Prelude,  vi. 

Specifically — 2.  [cap."]  Pertaining  to  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America : as,  the  Confederate 
government  or  army. 

During  the  following  night  the  Confederate  works  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  abandoned  and  blown 
up.  Am.  Cyc.,  XVI.  182. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  the  name  assumed 
by  the  southern  States  which  seceded  from  the  American 
Union  in  1860-  61,  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  a 
President  (Abraham  Lincoln)  and  Congress  unfriendly  to 
the  institution  of  slavery,  ana  formed  a government  under 
a constitution  adopted  by  a general  convention  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  on  March  11th,  1861.  The  confedera- 
tion ultimately  consisted  of  the  following  eleven  States, 
which  adopted  ordinances  of  secession  in  the  order  given, 
the  first  on  December  20th,  1860,  and  the  last  on  May  20th, 
1861 : South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina.  They  were  readmitted  to  their  former 
status  as  equal  members  of  the  United  States  after  a little 
more  than  four  years  of  civil  war  (the  first  actual  hostili- 
ties occurring  at  Fort  Sumter  in  South  Carolina  on  April 
12th,  1861,  and  the  last  in  Texas  on  May  13th,  1865),  and 
after  a period  of  reconstruction  and  the  acceptance  of 
certain  amendments  to  the  federal  Constitution,  one  of 
which  abolished  slavery.  Abbreviated  C.  S.  A. 

II.  re.  1.  One  -who  is  united  or  banded  -with 
another  or  others  in  a compact  or  league;  a 
person  or  nation  engaged  in  a confederacy;  an 
ally ; an  associate ; an  accomplice. 

The  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother, 

With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 
Specifically — 2.  A citizen  or  subject  of  one  of 
a number  of  confederated  states;  specifically 
(with  a capital),  a citizen  or  soldier  of  any  one 
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of  the  southern  States  of  the  American  Union 
which  formed  the  Confederate  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, who  participated  in  or  sympathized  with  the 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Union  by  secession  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  civil  war. 

Not  Federals  or  Confederates  were  ever  more  impartial 
in  the  confiscation  of  neutral  chickens. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  9. 
=Syn.  1.  Friend , Companion,  etc.  (see  associate),  accom- 
plice, accessory,  abetter,  fellow-conspirator. 

confederation  (kon-fed-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F. 

confederation  = Sp.  confederacwn  = Pg.  con - 
federagao  = It.  confederazione,  < ML.  confede- 
ration), LL.  confcederatio(n-),  < confcederare, 
unite  in  a league:  see  confederate.']  1.  The 
act  of  confederating,  or  the  state  of  being  con- 
federated; a league;  a compact  for  mutual  sup- 
port; alliance. 

The  three  princes  enter  into  a strict  league  and  con- 
federation. Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

The  Pleiades  where  one  of  the  seven  hath  almost  no 
light  or  visibility,  though  knit  in  the  same  confederation 
with  those  which  half  the  world  do  at  one  time  see. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  An  aggregate  or  body  of  confederates,  or 
of  confederated  states;  the  persons  or  states 
united  by  a league. 

Although  it  [the  canton  of  Zug]  is  a free  republic,  it  is 
rather  a confederation  of  four  or  five  republics,  each  of 
which  has  its  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democrati- 
cal  branches,  than  a simple  democracy. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  321. 

A confederation  is  a union,  more  or  less  complete,  of  two 
or  more  states  which  before  were  independent. 

Woolsey , Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 104. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  the  compact 
or  constitution  adopted  by  tne  Continental  Congress  in 
1777  and  ratified  by  the  separate  colonies  within  the  next 
four  years.  The  government  formed  under  this  compact, 
which  went  into  effect  on  March  1st,  1781,  was  without 
an  executive  and  judiciary,  consisting  simply  of  a con- 
gress of  one  house,  in  which  each  State  had  one  vote ; it 
was  empowered  to  declare  war  and  peace,  make  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  direct  the  land  and  naval  forces  in 
time  of  war,  make  requisitions  upon  the  separate  States  for 
their  quota  of  the  money  necessary  for  national  expenses, 
regulate  the  value  of  coin,  control  the  postal  service,  etc. 
As  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  laws  upon  the  States,  it 
soon  fell  into  contempt,  and  on  March  4th,  1789,  expired 
by  limitation  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution.—New  England  Confederation,  the  union  ef- 
fected by  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  in  1643,  suggested  by  the 
need  of  a common  defense  against  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indians.  It  wa3  discontinued  in  1684.  = Syn.  Confedera- 
tion, Confederacy , Federation.  A confederation  or  con- 
federacy is  sometimes  distinguished  from  a federation  as 
follows  : Both  designate  a union  of  distinct  states.  In  a 
federation,  however,  the  essential  sovereignty,  as  exer- 
cised toward  foreign  countries,  is  regarded  as  irrevocably 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  central  government,  and 
only  a constitutionally  limited  autonomy’in  internal  mat- 
ters is  retained  by  the  constituent  territories ; while  in  a 
confederation  the  sovereignty  may  be  conceived  as  still 
existing  in  the  constituents  and  exercised  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively by  the  general  government  as  delegated  agent : 
a confederacy  is  regarded  as  even  less  permanent  than  a 
confederation.  Thus,  the  union  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
before  1789  was  a confederation,  while  the  United  States 
since  that  time  have  constituted  a federation.  The  above 
distinction,  however,  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  or- 
dinary use  of  these  words. 

COnfederative  (kon-fed'er-a-tiv),  a.  [<  confed- 
erate + -ice;  = F"  confederatif,  etc.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a confederation. 

confederatort  (kon-fed'er-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
federateur  = Pg . confederador,  < LL.  as  if  *con- 
fcederator,  < confcederare,  unite  in  a league:  see 
confederate,  «.]  One  who  confederates;  aeon- 
federate. 

The  King  shall  pay  one  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
whereof  the  one  halfe  the  confederators  shall  and  may 
employ  when  neede  shall  require. 

Grafton,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  26. 

confer  (kon-f6r'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  conferred, 
ppr.  conferring.  [Early  mod.  E.  conferre  ; = D. 
Jconfereren  = G.  conferiren  = Dan.  konferere , < 
OF.  conferer,  F.  confer er  = Sp.  Pg.  confer ir  = It. 
conferire,  < L.  conferre  (pp.  collatus : see  col- 
late), bring  together,  collect,  compare,  consult 
together,  confer,  < com-,  together,  + ferre  = E. 
bear 1.  Cf . defer , differ,  infer , prefer,  offer,  refer, 
transfer.]  I.  tram.  If.  To  bring  together. 

And  One  Two  Three  make  Six,  in  One  conferd. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Columnes. 

2.  To  compare;  examine  by  comparison ; col- 
late. 

I have  also  translated  it  into  Englishe,  so  that  he  may 
conferre  theime  both  to-githers,  whereof  (as  lerned  men 
affirme)  cometh  no  smalle  profecte. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xxii. 

He  shall  behold  all  the  delights  of  the  Hesperides  . . . 
to  be  mere  umbrae,  and  imperfect  figures,  conferred  with 
the  most  essential  felicity  of  your  court. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  6. 

If  we  confer  these  observations  with  others  of  the  like 
nature.  Boyle. 
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[In  this  sense  now  obsolete  except  as  used  in  the  imperative 
in  making  reference  to  illustrative  words  or  passages,  in 
which  use  it  coincides  with,  and  is  usually  treated  as,  the 
Latin  imperative  confer  (pron.  kon'fer),  and  commonly  ab- 
breviated conf.  or  cf.] 

3.  To  bestow  as  a permanent  gift ; settle  as  a 
possession : followed  by  on  or  upon. 

And  confer  fair  Milan, 

With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

The  sovereignty 

Proud  and  imperious  men  usurp  upon  us, 

We  confer  on  ourselves,  and  love  those  fetters 
We  fasten  to  our  freedoms. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Sea  Voyage,  ii.  2. 

Coronation,  to  a king,  confers  no  royal  authority  upon 
him.  South. 

The  Duke  on  the  lady  a kiss  conferred , 

As  the  courtly  custom  was  of  yore. 

Browning,  The  Statue  and  the  Bust. 

4f.  To  contribute ; conduce. 

The  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  parts  resting  to- 
gether doth  much  confer  to  the  strength  of  the  union. 

Glanville. 

=Syn.  3.  Bestow,  Grant,  etc.  See  give. 

n.  intrans.  To  consult  together  on  some 
special  subject ; compare  opinions ; carry  on  a 
discussion  or  deliberation.  Formerly  confer  often 
meant  simply  to  discourse,  to  talk,  but  it  now  implies  con- 
versation  on  some  serious  or  important  subject,  in  distinc- 
tion from  mere  light  talk  or  familiar  conversation. 

When  they  had  commanded  them  to  go  aside  out  of  the 
council,  they  conferred  among  themselves.  Acts  iv.  15. 

If  he  [a  man]  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a present 
wit.  Bacon,  Studies. 

We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 

His  eyes  and  his  raiment  confer  much  together  as  he 
goes  in  the  street.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

conferee  (kon-fer-e'),  «•  [<  confer  + -ee1.]  1. 
One  who  is  conferred  with ; a member  of  a con- 
ference. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  two  additional  conferees  on 
the  part  of  our  government.  Science , IV.  47. 

^2.  One  on  whom  something  is  conferred, 
conference  (kon'fe-rens),  n.  [=  D.  konferentie 
= G-.  conferenz  =’  Dan.  ^conference , < F.  confe- 
rence = Sp.  Pg.  conferencia  = It.  conferenza,  < 
ML.  conferentia,  < L.  conferences,  ppr.  of  con- 
ferre, compare,  confer:  see  conf  erf]  If.  Com- 
parison ; examination  of  things  by  comparison. 

The  mutual  conference  of  all  men’s  collections  and  ob- 
servations.  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  conferring  or  consulting  toge- 
ther ; a meeting  for  consultation,  discussion,  or 
instruction;  an  interview  and  comparison  or 
interchange  of  opinions.  Specifically— (a)  In  diplo- 
inacy,  a more  or  less  informal  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  different  foreign  countries. 

It  has  become  rather  difficult  to  draw  any  certain  line 
between  a congress  and  a conference.  In  theory,  how- 
ever, a congress  has  the  power  of  deciding  and  conclud- 
ing, while  a conference  can  only  discuss  and  prepare. 
Thus  the  conferences  of  Moerdyk  and  Gertruidenberg  sim- 
ply prepared  the  way  for  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  while  the 
congresses  of  Munster,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Rastadt,  Erfurt, 
Prague,  Ch&tillon,  Vienna,  Laybach,  and  Verona  were  all 
more  or  less  direct  in  their  action  and  results. 

Blackwood's  Mag. 

(6)  In  British  and  American  parliamentary  usage,  a spe- 
cies of  negotiation  between  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
or  of  Congress,  conducted  by  managers  appointed  on  both 
sides,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  differences,  (c)  Ec- 
cles.  : (1)  The  annual  assembly  of  ministers  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Church  in  England,  for  transacting  busi- 
ness of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  (2)  In  the  Meth.  Epis. 
Ch.  of  America,  the  title  of  four  judicatories : (i.)  An  as- 
sembly, called  the  general  conference,  which  meets  once 
every  four  years,  is  composed  of  ministerial  and  lay  dele- 
gates from  the  annual  conferences,  and  is  presided  over 
by  a general  superintendent,  (ii.)  One  of  a number  (now 
over  100)  of  assemblies,  called  annual  conferences,  which 
meet  annually,  take  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  matters, 
collect  statistics  relating  to  the  church,  and  have  charge 
of  benevolent  contributions,  current  expenses,  etc.  (iii.) 
An  assembly  of  the  itinerant  and  local  preachers,  the  ex- 
horters,  the  stewards  of  a district,  and  a class-leader  and 
Sunday-school  superintendent  from  each  pastoral  charge, 
called  the  district  conference,  meeting  annually  or  semi- 
annually. (iv.)  An  assembly,  termed  the  quarterly  confer- 
ence, of  all  the  itinerant  and  local  preachers,  exhorters, 
stewards,  class-leaders,  trustees  of  churches,  and  first  su- 
perintendents of  Sunday-schools,  in  a circuit  or  station, 
under  the  presidency  of  a presiding  elder.  It  hears  com- 
plaints and  appeals,  examines  into  the  character  of  preach- 
ers, licenses  ministers,  tries  those  against  whom  charges 
are  preferred,  and  makes  appointments  and  removals.  (3) 
In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.:  (i.)  A voluntary  local  assembly  of 
priests ; a pastoral  conference,  (ii.)  An  assembly  of  priests 
called  by  a college ; a chapter  conference.  (4)  In  some 
Protestant  churches,  as  the  Congregational,  a local  assem- 
bly of  representatives  from  several  neighboring  churches. 

3.  Discourse;  talk;  conversation. 

Reading  maketh  a full  man,  conference  a ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man.  Bacon,  Studies. 

God  save  your  grace,  I do  beseech  your  majesty, 

To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  3. 
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At  this  Time  the  Duke  of  York,  under  pretence  of  com- 
ing to  the  Parliament,  conies  out  of  Ireland ; and  at  Lon- 
don had  private  Conference  with  John,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  192. 

4.  A lecture.  [Rare.] 

Monsieur  Liret,  the  Vaudois  clergyman,  who  had  given 
conferences  on  the  history  of  the  Waldenses. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  ii. 
Bering  Sea  Conference.  See  sean.— Hampton  Court 
Conference,  a conference  appointed  by  J ames  I. , at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  in  1604,  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  Puri- 
tan party  and  the  High-church  party  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  conducted  on  three  days  (January  14th,  16th, 
and  18th),  and  resulted  in  a few  alterations  of  the  liturgy, 
but  entirely  failed  to  secure  the  objects  sought  by  the  Puri- 
tans. An  important  indirect  result  of  it  was  the  revision  of 
tlieBible  called  the  King  James  orauthorized  version,  which 
was  suggested  at  that  time.— Savoy  Conference,  a con- 
ference held  at  the  Savoy  palace  in  London,  after  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II.  (1661),  between  twenty-one  Epis- 
copalians and  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterians,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  ecclesiastical  unity.  It  utterly  failed, 
leaving  both  parties  more  bitterly  hostile  than  before. 

conferencing  (kon'fe-ren-sing),  n.  [<  confer- 
ence + -ingK]  The  act  of  conferring  together 
or  holding  a conference ; consultation.  [Rare.] 

There  was  of  course  long  conferencing,  long  consulting. 

Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  xii.  11. 

COnferential  (kon-fe-ren'shal),  a.  [<  confer- 
ence (ML.  conferentia)  + -iii.]  Of  or  relating 
to  conference.  [Rare.] 
conferment  (kon-fer'ment),  n.  [<  confer  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  conferring,  as  a university 
degree  or  a church  living. 

A kind  of  ecclesiastical  communist,  cherishing  his  con- 
nection for  the  chance  it  gives  him  of  holding  his  hand  on 
the  spigot  of  churchly  conferment. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  40. 

conferrable  (kon-fer'a-bl),  a.  [<  confer  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  conferred  or  be- 
stowed. 

It  qualifies  a gentleman  for  any  conferrable  honour. 

Waterhouse,  Arms  and  Armoury,  p.  94. 

conferral  (kon-fer'al),  n.  [<  confer  + -al.]  The 
act  of  conferring;  bestowment.  [Rare.] 
conferrer  (kon-fer'er),  m.  1.  One  who  confers 
or  consults. — 2.  One  who  bestows. 

Several  persons,  as  conferrers  or  receivers,  have  found 
their  account  in  it.  Richardson,  Pamela,  xxxii. 

confermminate,  conferruminated  (kon-fe- 

ro'mi-nat,  -na-ted),  a.  [<  L.  conferruminatus, 
pp.  of  conferruminare,  solder  together,  < com-, 
together,  + ferruminare,  solder,  < ferrumen 
( ferrumin -),  solder,  < ferrum,  iron.]  Soldered 
together;  consolidated  as  if  soldered  together; 
specifically,  in  bot.,  closely  adherent,  so  as  to 
he  separated  with  difficulty,  as  the  cotyledons 
of  the  horse-chestnut. 

Conferva  (kon-fer'va),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  conferva, 
a kind  of  water-plant,  so  called  on  account  of 
its  supposed  healing  power,  < confervere,  boil 
together,  grow  together,  heal.]  1.  A genus 
in  which  the  older  botanists  placed  many  very 
heterogeneous  species  of  filamentous  crypto- 
gams. It  has  been  much  restricted  by  various  authors, 
and  is  now  limited  to  green  algse  composed  of  simple 
many-ceiled  filaments,  not  gelatinous,  growing  in  fresh 
water.  See  Tribonema,  in  the  supplement. 

2.  [1.  c. ; pi.  confervas  (-ye).]  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  this  genus. 

Confervaceae  (kon-fer-va'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
Conferva  + - acese. ] A name  used  by  Harvey 
and  some  other  algologists  to  include  certain 
green,  filamentous,  many-celled  alg®  which 
are  now  variously  placed  by  different  authors. 
See  Confervales,  -in  the  supplement, 
confervaceous  (kon-fer-va'shius),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Confervaceae ; having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Confervaceae. 
confervse,  n.  Plural  of  conferva,  2. 
conferval  (kon-fer'val),  a.  and  n.  [<  Conferva 
+ -al.]  I.  a.  Of  or  related  to  the  genus  Con- 
ferva ; consisting  of  plants  of  the  order  Confer- 
vacece : as,  the  conferval  alliance.  Lindley. 

II.  n.  A plant  of  the  order  Confervaceae. 
confervite  (kon-fer'vlt),  n.  [<  Conferva  + -ite2J 
A fossil  plant,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  Chalk 
formation,  apparently  allied  to  the  aquatic 
species  of  Conferva.  Page. 
confervogonidium  (kon-fer-vo-gq-nid'i-um),  n. ; 
pi.  confervogonidia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Conferva  + 

gonidium.]  In  lichenology,  a gonidium  resem- 
bling a confervoid  alga. 

confervoid  (kon-fer'void),  a.  and  n.  [<  Conferva 
+ -old.]  I.  a.  In  bot.,  resembling  a conferva; 
consisting  of  slender  green  filaments. 

II.  n.  An  alga  of  the  group  Confervoideae. 
Confervoideae  (kon-fer-voi’de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Conferva  + -oidece.]  Same  as  Confervaceae,  but 
according  to  some  older  authors  including  other 
related  groups. 
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confess  (kon-fcs'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  confessed 
(formerly,  and  still  sometimes,  confest),  ppr. 
confessing.  [<  ME.  confessen,  < OF',  (and  F.) 
confesser  — Pr.  confessar,  cofessar  = Sp.  confesar 
= Pg.  confessar  = it.  confessare,  < ML.  confessare, 
freq.  of  L.  confiteri,  pp.  confessus,  confess,  own, 
avow,  < com-,  together,  + fateri,  acknowledge, 
akin  to  fari,  speak,  > fabula,  tale,  fable,  fama, 
report,  fame,  fatum,  fate : see  fable,  fame,  fate. 
Ct.  profess.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  avowal  or 
admission  of,  as  of  a fault,  a crime,  a charge,  a 
debt,  or  something  that  is  against  one’s  inter- 
est or  reputation ; own;  acknowledge;  avow. 
Do  you  confess  the  bond?  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

What  better  can  we  do,  than,  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judged  us,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent ; and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg? 

Milton , P.  L.,  x.  1088. 
He  that  confesses  his  sin,  and  prays  for  pardon,  hath 
punished  his  fault.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Reflexively,  to  make  an  admission  or  an  in- 
culpatory statement  concerning;  acknowledge 
to  be;  specifically,  acknowledge  the  sins  or 
moral  faults  of,  as  in  auricular  confession  to  a 
priest : as,  I confess  myself  in  error  or  at  fault. 

I beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts, 
wherein  I confess  me  much  guilty  to  deny  so  fair  and  ex- 
cellent ladies  anything.  Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 

He  hath  confessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom  he  supposes 
to  be  a friar.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 

Our  beautiful  votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confessing 
herself  to  this  celebrated  father.  Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  j Eccles.,  to  receive  the  confession  of;  act  as 
a confessor  to. 

I have  confess'd  her,  and  I know  her  virtue. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  i. 

4.  To  acknowledge  as  having  a certain  charac- 
ter or  certain  claims ; recognize ; own ; avow ; 
declare  belief  in. 

Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Mat.  x.  32. 

Some  deny  there  is  any  God,  some  confess,  yet  believe  it 
not.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  638. 

5.  To  grant;  admit;  concede. 

If  that  the  king 

Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot. 

Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, 

He  bids  you  name  your  griefs. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 
You  have  the  nobler  soul,  I must  confess  it, 

And  are  the  greater  master  of  your  goodness. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  reveal  by  circumstances;  show  by  ef- 
fect; disclose;  prove;  attest.  [Poetical.] 

Nor  more  a Mortal,  but  her  self  appears : 

Her  Face  refulgent,  and  Majestick  Mien, 

Confess'd  the  Goddess.  Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 
Tall  thriving  trees  confess'd  the  fruitful  mould. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

The  lovely  stranger  stands  confessed 
A maid  in  all  her  charms. 

Goldsmith,  The  Hermit. 
=Syn.  1.  Admit,  Avow,  etc.  See  acknowledge. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  make  confession  or  avowal; 
disclose  or  admit  a crime,  fault,  debt,  etc. 

Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 

Died  he  not  in  his  bed?  where  should  he  die? 

Can  I make  men  live,  whe’r  they  will  or  no? 

O ! torture  me  no  more,  I will  confess. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 
2.  Eccles .,  to  make  known  one’s  sins  or  the  state 
of  one’s  conscience  to  a priest. 

The  mendicant  priests  of  Buddha  are  bound  to  confess 
twice  a month,  at  the  new  and  full  moon. 

J.  F.  Clarke , Ten  Great  Religions,  I.  iv.  § 6. 

confessantf  (kon-fes'ant),  n.  [<  F.  confessant, 
ppr.  of  confesser,  confess : see  confess  and -arofl.] 
One  who  confesses  to  a priest. 

The  confessant  kneels  down  before  the  priest  sitting  on 
a raised  chair  above  him.  Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

confessaryt  (kon-fes'a-ri),  n.  [<  ML.  confessa- 
rius,  one  who  confesses,  or  receives  a confes- 
sion, < L.  confessus,  pp.  of  confiteri,  confess : see 
confess.]  One  who  receives  a confession. 
Treacherous  confessaries.  Bp.  Hall,  Works,  II.  289. 

confessed  (kon-fest'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  confess,  v.] 
Admitted;  avowed;  undeniable;  evident. 

Good  — great  and  confessed  good.  Locke. 

confessedly  (kon-fes'ed-li),  adv.  By  confession 
or  admission ; admittedly,  (a)  By  one’s  own  con- 
fession or  acknowledgment ; avowedly. 

These  prelusive  hymns  were  often  the  composition  con- 
fessedly of  the  chanters.  Be  Quincey,  Homer,  ii. 

(&)  By  general  consent  or  admission. 

His  noble,  fine  horses,  the  best  confessedly  in  England. 

Pepys , Diary,  II.  313. 
Labour  is  confessedly  a great  part  of  the  curse,  and  there- 
fore no  wonder  if  men  fly  from  it.  South. 
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confession  (kon-fesh'on),  n.  [<  ME.  confession, 
-ioun  - D.  konfessie  ==  G-.  confession  = Dan.  Sw. 
konfession,  < OF.  (and  F.)  confession  = Sp.  con- 
fesion  = Pg.  confissao  = It.  confessione,  < L. 
confessio{n-),  confession,  < confiteri,  pp.  confes- 
sus, confess:  see  confess.]  1.  The  act  of  con- 
fessing. (a)  The  acknowledgment  of  a fault  or  wrong, 
or  of  any  act  or  obligation  adverse  to  one’s  reputation  or 
interest. 

Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  he  sounded ; 

But,  with  a crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof, 

When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 

Of  his  true  state.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Giving  one  the  torture,  and  then  asking  his  confession , 
which  is  hard  usuage.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

( b ) The  act  of  making  an  avowal ; profession. 

I give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  quickeneth 
all  things,  and  before  Christ  Jesus,  who  before  Pontius 
Pilate  witnessed  a good  confession.  1 Tim.  vi.  13. 

(c)  Eccles. , a disclosing  of  sins  or  faults  to  a priest ; the 
disburdening  of  the  conscience  privately  to  a confessor: 
often  called  auricular  confession.  In  both  the  Eastern 
and  the  W estern  Church  confession  is  one  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  viz.,  contrition,  confession, 
absolution,  and  satisfaction.  See  sacramental  confession. 

Of  hys  fader  say, 

Which  to  Rome  to  the  holy  fader  came 

Hys  confession  to  declare  alway. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5120. 

Auricular  confession,  as  commonly  called,  or  the  pri- 
vate and  special  confession  of  sins  to  a priest  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  his  absolution,  an  imperative  duty  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  . . . was  left  to  each  man’s  discre- 
tion. Hallam. 

( d ) In  commonlaw,  an  admission  or  acknowledgment  of 
guilt.  A judicial  confession  is  a confession  made  in  court, 
or  before  an  examining  magistrate.  An  extra-judicial  con- 
fession is  one  made  not  in  the  course  of  legal  prosecution 
for  the  offense,  but  out  of  court,  whether  made  to  an  offi- 
cial or  a non-official  person.  ( e ) In  Rom.  law,  the  ad- 
mission by  the  defendant  of  the  plaintiff’s  claim.  It  was 
either  in  jure  (that  is,  before  the  pretor,  and  before  the 
case  had  been  referred  to  a judge  to  be  tried)  or  in 
judicio  (that  is,  made  after  the  case  had  been  so  referred). 
2.  In  liturgies : (a)  In  many  Oriental  and  early 
liturgies,  a form  of  prayer  acknowledging  sin- 
fulness and  unworthiness,  said  by  the  priest 
before  the  celebration  of  the  encharist:  also 
called  the  apologia.  ( b ) In  the  Roman  and 
other  Latin  masses,  the  Confiteor,  or  form  of 
general  acknowledgment  of  sins,  said  first  by 
the  celebrant  and  then  by  the  assistants,  and 
followed  by  the  Misereatur  and  Indulgentiam 
before  the  priest  ascends  to  the  altar  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Introit.  (c)  In  the  Anglican  com- 
munion office,  the  form  of  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  sins  made  by  the  celebrant  and  the  com- 
municants. ( d ) In  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom, and  in  the  Alexandrine  and  other  Oriental 
liturgies,  the  profession  of  faith,  made  before 
communicating,  that  the  consecrated  elements 
are  really  and  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
—3.  A formulary  which  comprises  articles  of  re- 
ligious faith ; a creed  to  be  assented  to  or  signed 
as  a preliminary  to  admission  to  the  member- 
ship of  a church,  or  to  certain  offices  of  authori- 
ty in  the  church:  usually  called  a confession  of 
faith.  The  great  confessions  of  faith  of  the  Protestant 
Christian  church  are  : the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530), 
a part  of  the  symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church ; the  first 
and  second  Helvetic  confessions  (1536  and  1566),  symbols 
of  the  Reformed  churches  of  Switzerland,  the  latter  being 
approved  by  nearly  all  the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  of  England  and  Scotland  ; the  Gallican  Confes- 
sion (1559),  also  called  the  Confession  of  Rochelle,  prepared 
by  Calvin  and  his  pupil  De  Chandieu,  the  symbol  of  the 
French  Protestant  church ; the  Belgic  Confession  (1561,  re- 
vised 1619),  the  symbol  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
in  the  United  States ; the  first  Scotch  Confession  (1560)  and 
the  second  Scotch  Confession  or  the  National  Covenant 
(1581),  the  symbols  of  the  Scotch  church  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Westminster  Confession ; the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England  (1563  and  1571) ; the  Ameri- 
can revision  of  the  same  (1801),  the  symbol  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States ; the  Irish 
Article  (1615)  and  the  Lambeth  Articles  (1595),  the  symbols 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland ; the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1619),  at  present  recognized  by  the  Dutch  Church, 
and  by  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  the  United  States  ; 
the  Westminster  Confession  (1647),  the  symbol  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  England,  and  of  Scotland  (taking  the 
place  in  Scotland  of  the  so-called  Scotch  confessions),  and, 
with  some  alterations,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ameri- 
ca ; the  Savoy  Confession  (1658),  adopted  by  the  Indepen- 
dents at  the  Savoy  palace,  London ; the  declaration  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  (1833),  of  the 
Boston  (United  States)  National  Council  (1865),  and  of  the 
Oberlin  National  Council  (1871),  symbols  of  Congregational 
churches ; the  Articles  of  Religion  (1784)  of  the  Methodist 
Church ; the  Confession  of  1688,  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Confession  (1833),  symbols  of  the  Baptist  Church.  See  cate- 
chism, creed. 

4.  [ML.  confessio(n-) . ] The  tomb  of  a martyr  or 
confessor.  If  an  altar  was  erected  over  the  grave,  the 
name  was  extended  also  to  the  altar  and  to  the  subter- 
ranean chamber  in  which  it  stood.  In  later  times  a ba- 
silica was  sometimes  erected  over  the  chamber ; the  high 
altar  was  placed  over  the  altar  on  the  tomb  below,  and  so 
this  high  altar  also,  and  subsequently  the  entire  building, 
was  called  a confession.  Also  called  confessional,  and  in  the 
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Greek  Church  catabasis  or  catabasion. — Auricular  con- 
fession. See  sacramental  confession,  below.— Confes- 
sion and  avoidance,  in  law,  the  substance  of  a pleading 
by  which  the  party  admits  the  allegation  of  his  adver- 
sary’s pleading  to  be  true,  but  states  some  new  matter  by 
way  of  avoiding  its  legal  effect.—  Confession  of  faith. 
See  3,  above.—  Confession  of  judgment,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a debt  by  a debtor  before  a court  or  a justice  of 
the  peace,  etc.,  on  which  judgment  may  be  entered  and  exe- 
cution issued.— General  confession,  (a)  A confession 
made  to  a priest  of  sins  committed  by  the  penitent  since 
baptism  or  since  infancy,  or  for  any  long  period,  so  far  as 
those  sins  can  be  remembered;  a confession  made  in 
preparation  for  baptism  by  one  baptized  after  coming  to 
years  of  discretion,  also  before  admission  to  a monastic 
order.  (6)  [cap.]  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  (1) 
The  form  of  acknowledgment  of  sins  to  be  said  by  the 
minister  and  the  whole  congregation  at  the  beginning  of 
Morning  Prayer  and  Evening  Prayer.  (2)  The  form  of 
confession  in  the  Communion  office.— Judgment  hy 
confession,  a judgment  obtained  on  a confession  made 
to  a court  or  a magistrate,  or  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
defense,  or  against  a plaintiff  by  nolle  prosequi.—  Sacra- 
mental or  auricular  confession,  the  act  or  practice 
of  confessing  sins  to  a priest,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
absolution.  At  a very  early  period,  for  gross  apostasy  or 
other  public  sins,  public  confession  was  required  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  partaking  of  the  communion. 
Public  confession  was  abolished  for  practical  reasons. 
Auricular  confession  was  always  universally  obligatory 
in  the  West.  Confession  and  Communion  at  Easter  were 
enjoined  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  a.d.  1215. 
It  is  required  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  all 
who  are  conscious  of  mortal  sins,  and  is  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  absolution  and  divine  pardon,  and  a necessary 
prerequisite  to  partaking  of  the  communion.  Priests  are 
bound  in  the  strongest  manner  never  to  disclose  a secret 
thus  confided  to  them.  Confession  is  obligatory  in  the 
Orthodox  Greek  and  in  the  Armenian  Church.  The  Angli- 
can Church  differs  from  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  East- 
ern Church  in  not  making  it  obligatory,  but  leaving  it  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual.— Seal  of  confession, 
in  the  Rom.  Cath.  and  in  the  Gr.  Ch.,  absolute  secrecy  in- 
cumbent on  a priest  with  regard  to  all  private  confessions 
of  sins  made  to  him.  A similar  secrecy  is  enjoined  by  the 
113th  canon  of  the  Church  of  England.  Also  called  the 
seal,  and  the  sacramental  seal. 

confessional  (kon-fesh'on-al),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a. : 

= F.  confessionnel  = It.  confessionale , < ML. 
confessionaliSj  adj.,  < L.  confessio(n-),  confes- 
sion. II.  n. : = F.  confessionnal  = It.  confes- 
sionale,  confessional  (seat),  = Sp.  confesional 
(obs.),  a confessional  tract,  = Pg.  confessional , 
one  who  confesses,  < ML.  confessionale , a con- 
fessional, prop.  neut.  of  confessionalis,  adj.:  see 
above.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a confes- 
sion or  creed. 

The  old  confessional  barriers  of  the  Scottish  faith. 

Tulloch. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  act  or  practice  of 
confessing  to  a priest.  See  sacramental  confes- 
sionnnder  confession. 

II.  n.  1.  A small  cabinet,  stall,  or  box  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  which  the  priest  sits 
to  hear  confessions.  It  usually  has  a door  in  front 
by  which  the  priest  enters,  and  a small  window  on  one  or 
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Confessional. — Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  Paris. 


both  sides,  through  which  the  penitent  speaks.  Confes- 
sionals are  often  constructed  in  three  divisions,  the  cen- 
tral one  having  a seat  for  the  priest,  and  some  are  elabo- 
rately carved.  Also  called  confession-chair , confessionary , 
and  shriving-pew. 

2.  Same  as  confession , 4. 

confessionalism  (kon-fesh'on-al-izm),  n.  [< 

confessional  + -ism.]  Devotion  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a creed  or  church  confession;  the 
tendency  to  construct  confessions  or  creeds. 
[Bare.] 

The  seventeenth  century  is  the  period  of  scholastic  or- 
thodoxy, polemic  confessionalism,  and  comparative  stag- 
nation. Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 4. 

confessionalist  (kon-fesh'on-al-ist),  n.  [<  con- 
fessional + -ist]  "A  priest  who  hears  confes- 
sions ; a confessor. 


confessionary 
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confessionary  (kon-fesh'on-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [< 

ML.  * confessionarius  (neut.  confessionarium,  con- 
fessional), <L.  confessio(n-),  confession:  seecow- 
fession .]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  auricular  confession. 

A kind  of  confessionary  litany. 

Prideaux,  Euchologia  (1656),  p.  220. 

n.  n. ; pi.  confessionaries  (-riz).  1.  Same  as 

confessional,  1.  [Rare.] 

We  concur  in  the  opinion  that  these  stalls  . . . have 
been  improperly  termed  confessionaries  or  confessionals. 

Archceoloffia,  1792,  p.  299. 

2.  (a)  A niche  in  the  body  of  an  altar,  designed 
to  contain  relics.  Also  called  altar-cavity.  ( b ) 
A chamber  under  or  near  an  altar,  intended 
for  similar  purposes : in  this  sense  often  used 
as  equivalent  to  confession,  4. 

The  original  Saxon  cathedral  of  Canterbury  had  a crypt 
beneath  the  eastern  apse,  . . . “fabricated,”  according  to 
Eadmer,  “in  the  likeness  of  the  confessionary  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome.”  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  667. 

confession-chair  (kgn-fesh'gn-char),  n.  Same 
as  confessional,  1. 

confessionist  (kon-fesh'on-ist),  n.  [=  P.  con- 

fessioniste  = Pg.  confessionista ; as  confession  + 
-ist.]  1.  One  who  makes  a profession  of  faith. 
Protestant  and  Romisli  confessionists. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ciesar,  Ded. 

2.  A Lutheran  who  held  to  the  Augsburg  for- 
mulary. O.  Shipley. 

confessor  (kon-fes'or ; formerly,  and  still  often 
as  the  distinctive  cognomen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king  Edward  III. , kon'fes-or),  n.  [<  ME.  confes- 
sour, confessor , < OF.  confessor,  F.  confesseur 
= Sp.  confesor  = Pg.  confessor  = It.  confessore , 

< LL.  confessor , a confessor  (of  Christianity),  a 
martyr,  < L.  confiteri , pp.  confessus,  confess : see 
confess. ] 1.  One  who  confesses ; one  who  ac- 
knowledges a crime,  a fault,  or  an  obligation. 

Her  confession  agreed  exactly  (which  was  afterwards 
verify’d  in  the  other  confessors)  with  the  accusations  of  the 
afflicted.  C.  Mather , Mag.  Chris.,  vi.  7. 

2.  One  who  makes  a profession  of  his  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion ; specifically,  one  who  avows 
his  religion  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  adheres 
to  it  in  spite  of  persecution  and  torture,  it  was 
formerly  used  as  synonymous  with  martyr ; afterward  it 
was  applied  to  those  who,  having  been  persecuted  and 
tormented,  were  permitted  to  die  in  peace ; and  it  was 
used  also  for  such  Christians  as  lived  a good  life  and  died 
with  the  reputation  of  sanctity:  as,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. 

The  doctrine  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  is  so  orthodoxly 
settled  as  cannot  be  questioned  without  danger  to  our  re- 
ligion, which  hath  been  sealed  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
martyrs  and  confessors.  Bacon , Advice  to  Villiers. 

With  him  we  likewise  seat 

The  sumptuous  shrined  king,  good  Edward,  from  the  last 
Of  that  renowned  name  by  Confessor  express’d. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  xxiv.  1066 

3.  One  who  bears  confessions;  specifically,  a 
priest  who  hears  confession  and  grants  abso- 
lution; distinctively,  as  a title  of  office,  a priest 
employed  as  a private  spiritual  director,  as  of 
a king  or  other  great  personage.  Formerly,  at 
European  courts,  the  office  of  confessor  was  a very  im- 
portant one,  giving  its  incumbent  great  privileges  and  in- 
fluence, and  often  great  power  politically. 

Hys  confessour  come,  hym  gan  to  confesse, 

And  ther  beforn  hym  made  to  say  a messe. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6094. 
Sometyme  confessour  to  the  kynge  your  father. 

Berners , tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron.,  II.  cxxix. 
Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale, 

Confessor ! to  thy  secret  ear 
I breathe  the  sorrows  I bewail. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 
The  queen’s  tenderness  of  conscience  led  her  to  take 
counsel  of  her  confessor,  not  merely  in  regard  to  her  own 
spiritual  concerns,  but  all  the  great  measures  of  her  ad- 
ministration. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  5. 

confest  (kon-fest').  An  old  and  occasional 
modern  preterit  and  past  participle  of  confess. 
So  Samson  to  his  foe  his  force  confest; 

And  to  be  shorn  lay  slumbering  on  her  breast. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  1.  73. 

confestlyt  (kon-fest'li),  adv.  An  old  spelling 

of  confessedly". 

That  principle  . . . confestly  predominant  in  our  na- 
ture. Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

confett,  confetet,  »■  Obsolete  forms  of  comfit. 
confetto  (kon-fet'to),  n. ; pi.  confetti  (-ti).  [It., 

< ML.  confectum,  a sweetmeat : see  confect,  n., 
and  comfit,  n.  ] 1.  A bonbon  or  sweetmeat. — 2. 
A small  pellet  made  of  lime  or  plaster  in  imi- 
tation of  a bonbon,  used  in  Italy  during  ear- 
nival-time  by  the  revelers  for  pelting  one  an- 
other in  the  streets. 

conficientt  (kgn-fish'ent),  a.  [<  L.  confidents, 
ppr.  of  conficere,  produce,  cause,  effect : see  con- 
fect, ».]  Accomplishing ; officiating. 


confidant  (kon-fi-dant'),  n.  [<  F.  confidant,  m., 
confidante,  f.,  now  confident,  m.,  confidents,  f. : 
see  confident.']  1.  A person  intrusted  with  the 
confidence  of  another ; one  to  whom  secrets  are 
confided ; a confidential  friend. 

Hobby  being  a confidant  of  the  Protector’s. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1547. 

Martin  composed  his  billet-doux,  and  intrusted  it  to  his 
confidant.  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

He  [John  Adams]  had  but  one  confidant , his  wife ; but 
one  intimate  friend,  the  mother  of  his  children. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  vi. 

2f.  A part  of  a woman’s  coiffure  usual  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  a small  curl  worn  near 
*the  ear. 

confidante  (kon-fi-dant'),  n.  [See  confidant.] 
A female  confidant. 

You  do  not  see  one  heiress  in  a hundred  whose  fate  does 
not  turn  upon  this  circumstance  of  choosing  a confidante. 

Steele,  Spectator,  Ho.  118. 
confide  (kon-fld'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  confided,  ppr. 
confiding.  [=  OF.  confider,  confeder,  also  con- 
fier,  F.  confer  = Pr.  confidar  = Sp.  Pg.  confiar 
= It.  confidare,  < ML.*confidareiorli.  confidere, 
trust  fully,  be  assured,  confide,  rely,  < com-, 
together,  + fidere,  trust:  see  faith,  fidelity.]  I. 
intrans.  To  have  faith;  place  trust;  repose 
confidence : used  absolutely  or  with  in : as,  the 
prince  confided  in  his  ministers. 

He  alone  won't  betray,  in  whom  none  will  confide. 

Congreve,  Love  for  Love. 

Judge  before  friendship,  then  confide  till  death. 

Young , Night  Thoughts,  ii.  570. 

ii.  trans . To  intrust;  commit  unreservedly 
to  the  charge,  knowledge,  or  good  faith  of : fol- 
lowed by  to : as,  to  confide  something  valuable 
to  one ; to  confide  a secret  to  some  one ; a prince 
confides  a negotiation  to  his  envoy. 

Thou  art  the  only  one  to  whom  I dare  confide  my  folly. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  Persian  Letters. 
= Syn.  Intrust,  Consign,  etc.  See  commit. 

confidence  (kon'fi-dens),  n.  [=  D.  Iconfidentie 
= F.  confidence , intimacy,  a secret,  a (legal) 
trust,  in  older  form  confiance , confidence,  trust, 
reliance,  assurance,  OF.  confiance  = Pr.  con - 
fidencia  = Sp.  confidentia , confianza  = Pg.  con- 
fidence, confianga  = It.  confidenza , confidanza , 
< L.  confidentia,  confidence,  self-confidence, 
audacity,  impudence,  < confidents , confident, 
self-confident:  see  confident.']  1.  Assurance  of 
mind  or  firm  belief  in  the  good  will,  integrity, 
stability,  or  veracity  of  another,  or  in  the  truth 
or  certainty  of  a proposition  or  an  assertion ; 
trust;  reliance. 

It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in 
man.  Ps.  cxviii.  8. 

Society  is  built  upon  trust,  and  trust  upon  confidence  of 
one  another’s  integrity.  South. 

A cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Macaulay. 

2.  Reliance  on  one’s  own  powers,  resources,  or 
circumstances ; belief  in  one’s  own  competency ; 
self-reliance ; assurance. 

His  times  being  rather  prosperous  than  calm,  had  raised 
his  confidence  by  success.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

At  first  she  touched  her  lute  with  a faltering  hand,  but 
gathering  confidence  and  animation  as  she  proceeded,  drew 
forth  . . . soft  aerial  harmony.  Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  367. 

3.  That  in  which  trust  is  placed;  ground  of 
trust;  one  who  or  that  which  gives  assurance 
or  security.  [Archaic.] 

The  Lord  shall  be  thy  confidence.  Prov.  iii.  26. 

Trust  not  to  the  omnipotency  of  gold,  and  say  not  unto 
it,  Thou  art  my  confidence.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor. , i.  8. 

4.  Boldness ; courage ; disregard  or  defiance  of 
danger. 

Preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  . . . with  all  confidence. 

Acts  xxviii.  31. 

But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on  ; secure 

Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 

Matter  of  glorious  trial.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1175. 

5.  A secret;  a private  or  confidential  commu- 
nication: as,  to  exchange  confidences Confi- 

dence game,  a kind  of  swindle  practised  principally  in 
large  cities  upon  unwary  strangers,  the  swindler,  usually 
under  the  pretense  of  old  acquaintance,  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  his  victim,  and  then  robbing  or  fleecing  him 
at  cards  or  betting,  or  otherwise;  bunko.— Confidence 
man,  one  who  endeavors  to  swindle  strangers  by  the  con- 
fidence game ; a bunko-steerer ; one  who  by  a plausible 
story,  and  with  great  assurance,  gains  the  confidence  of 
another,  with  a dishonest  purpose. — In  confidence,  as 
a secret  or  private  matter,  not  to  be  divulged  or  com- 
municated to  others:  as,  I told  him  in  confidence. 

I shall  only  send  over  a very  few  copies  to  very  partic- 
ular friends,  in  confidence,  and  burn  the  rest. 

Jefferson,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  437. 
In  the  confidence  Of,  sharing  or  trusted  with  the  private 
opinions,  plans,  or  purposes  of. 

They  all  were  inclined  to  believe  that  I was  a man  in  the 
confidence  of  Ali  Bey,  and  that  his  hostile  designs  against 
Mecca  were  laid  aside.  Bruce , Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  253. 


To  take  (a  person)  into  one’s  confidence,  to  communi- 
cate some  private  matter  or  matters  to  him,  or  to  confide 
to  him  affairs  of  importance. 

confident  (kon'fi-dent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  confi- 
dant, now  confident,  intimate,  confidential  (usu- 
ally as  a noun),  in  older  form  confiant,  con- 
fiding, confident,  self-confident,  = Sp.  Pg.  con- 
fidente , confiante  = It.  confidence,  < L.  confi- 
dences, confident,  i.  e.,  self-confident,  in  good 
or  bad  sense,  bold,  daring,  audacious,  impudent, 
prop.  ppr.  of  confidere,  trust  fully,  confide : see 
confide,  and  cf.  confidant .]  I.  a.  1.  Having 
strong  belief ; fully  assured. 

I am  confident,  and  fully  persuaded,  yet  dare  not  take 
my  oath  of  my  salvation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  59. 

I am  confident  that  much  may  be  done  toward  the  im- 
provement of  philosophy.  Boyle. 

2.  Confiding;  not  entertaining  suspicion  or 
distrust. 

Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 

As  I am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1. 

3.  Relying  on  one’s  self;  full  of  assurance; 
bold;  sometimes,  overbold. 

Both  valiant,  as  men  despising  death  both  confident , 
as  unwonted  to  be  overcome.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  fool  rageth,  and  is  confident.  Prov.  xiv.  16. 

As  confident  as  is  the  falcon’s  flight 
Against  a bird,  do  I with  Mowbray  fight. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

It  is  hard  to  say  that  there  hath  ever  been  an  Age 
wherein  vice,  such  as  the  very  Heathens  abhorred,  hath 
been  more  confident  and  daring  than  in  this. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

Do  you  think  I could  ever  catch  at  the  confident  ad- 
dresses of  a secure  admirer? 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  v. 

4f.  Giving  occasion  for  confidence.  [Rare.] 

The  cause  was  more  confident  than  the  event  was  pros- 
perous. Jer.  Taylor. 

Confident  person,  in  Scots  law,  a partner  in  trade;  a 
factor,  steward,  or  confidential  man  of  business ; also,  a 
servant  or  other  dependant.  = Syn.  1.  Sure , Certain,  Con- 
fident, Positive,  Dogmatic.  Sure  is  the  simplest  and  most 
general  of  these  words ; it  has  the  strength  of  simplicity. 
Certain  suggests  the  idea  of  having  been  freed  from  doubt, 
having  been  made  sure.  Confident  belongs  especially  in 
the  field  of  reliant  action : as,  he  is  confident  of  success. 
In  regard  to  opinion  or  belief  it  may  mean  no  more  than 
sure,  or  it  may  suggest  reliance,  as  on  one’s  own  judgment 
or  upon  evidence : as,  a confident  expectation,  hope,  belief. 
It  implies  a desire  for  that  of  which  one  is  confident. 
Positive  runs  close  to  over-confidence  or  dogmatism  : as, 
he  was  positive  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  ; it  expresses 
emphatic  certainty  that  will  not  entertain  a doubt  of  its 
correctness.  (For  dogmatic,  see  magisterial.)  That  confi- 
dent and  positive  depend  somewhat  upon  the  will,  and  not 
merely,  like  sure  and  certain,  upon  the  understanding,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  correct  to  say  “ I will  not 
be  certain,  or  sure,  about  this,”  while  it  is  correct  to  say 
“ I will  not  be  positive,  or  confident,  about  it.” 

I am  sure  I did  but  speak.  Tennyson,  Maud,  xix.  3. 

Now,  therefore,  do  I rest, 

A prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy, 

That  never  shadow  of  mistrust  can  cross 
Between  us.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

I am  confident  if  he  [Captain  Swan]  had  made  a motion 
to  go  to  any  English  Factory,  most  of  his  Men  would  have 
consented  to  it.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  364. 

Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know, 

Who,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so. 

Pope , Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  568. 

II. t n.  A confidant. 

In  so  great  reputation  of  sanctity,  so  mighty  concourse 
of  people,  such  great  multitudes  of  disciples  and  confi- 
dents, and  such  throngs  of  admirers,  he  was  humble  with- 
out mixtures  of  vanity. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  86. 
You  love  me  for  no  other  end 
Than  to  become  my  confident  and  friend  ; 

As  such  I keep  no  secret  from  your  sight. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

confidential  (kon-fi-den'shal),  a.  [=  D.  Iconfi- 
dentieel  = Dan.  konfidentiel , < F.  confidentiel  = 
Sp.  Pg.  confidential  = It.  confidenziale,  < L.  as 
if  *confidentialis,  < confidentia,  confidence : see 
confidence .]  1.  Enjoying  the  confidence  of  an- 
other; intrusted  with  secrets  or  with  private 
affairs:  as,  a confidential  friend  or  clerk. — 2. 
Intended  to  be  treated  as  private,  or  kept  in 
confidence;  spoken  or  written  in  confidence; 
secret. 

A confidential  correspondence.  Chesterfield. 

Confidential  communications. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  iii. 
Confidential  communication.  See  privileged  com- 
munication, under  communication. — Confidential  rela- 
tion, in  law,  a relation  of  parties,  as  that  of  attorney  and 
client,  guardian  and  ward,  in  which  one  is  bound  to  act 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other,  and  can  take  no  advantage  to 
himself  from  his  acts  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  other. 
Such  a relation  arises  whenever  a continuous  trust  is  re- 
posed by  one  person  in  the  skill  or  integrity  of  another,  or 
when  any  property,  or  the  pecuniary  or  personal  interest 
of  a person,  or  the  custody  of  his  body,  is  placed  in  charge 
of  another. 


confidentiality 

confidentiality  (kon-fi-den-shi-al'i-ti),  ».  [< 

confidential  + -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  con- 
fidential ; specifically,  in  law,  the  relation  ex- 
isting between  a client  and  his  counsel  or  agent, 
or  between  husband  and  wife,  or  a ward  and 
his  guardian,  etc.,  in  reference  to  the  trust 
placed  in  one  by  the  other.  See  confidential 
relation,  under  confidential,  and  privileged  com- 
munication, under  communication. 

confidentially  (kon-fi-den'shal-i),  adv.  In  a 
confidential  manner;  in  reliance  on  secrecy: 
as,  to  tell  a person  something  confidentially. 

confidently  (kon'fi-dent-li),  adv.  In  a confi- 
dent manner ; with  firm  trust ; with  strong  as- 
surance ; without  doubt  or  wavering  of  opin- 
ion; positively;  dogmatically. 

Where  Duty  bids,  he  confidently  steers. 

Cowper,  On  Horace’s  Ode,  ii.  10. 

It  was  confidently  urged  that  the  artisans  might  be 
trusted  to  understand  and  manage  their  own  interests 
better  than  their  masters  could  do  for  them. 

W.  R.  Greg',  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  4. 

confidentness  (kon'fi-dent-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  confident ; confidence. 

confider  (kon-fi  'der),  n.  One  who  confides; 
one  who  trusts  in  or  intrusts  to  another.  W. 
Montague. 

confiding  (kon-fi'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  confide, 
r.]  Trusting;  reposing  confidence;  trustful; 
credulous : as,  a man  of  a confiding  disposition. 

Felt 

The  deep,  deep  joy  of  a confiding  thought. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  ii.  28. 

He  had  a confiding  wife,  and  he  treated  her  as  confiding 
wives  only  are  treated.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

We  miss  the  confiding  naturalness  of  the  warm-hearted 
physician.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  381. 

confidingly  (kon-fi'ding-li),  adv.  In  a confiding 
manner;  trustfully. 

confidingness  (kon-fi'ding-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  confiding;  confiding  disposition; 
trustfulness. 

configurate  (kon-fig'u-rat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
configurated,  ppr.  configurating.  [<  L.  configu- 
ratus,  pp.  of  configurare,  form  after  something: 
see  configure.']  To  exhibit  or  assume  congruity 
in  plan,  or  in  the  combination  of  figures  or 
parts.  [Rare.] 

In  comely  architecture  it  may  he 
Knowne  by  the  name  of  uniformitie  ; 

Where  pyramids  to  pyramids  relate, 

And  the  whole  fabrick  doth  configurate. 

^ Jordan,  Poems. 

configuration  (kon-fig-u-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
configuration  = Sp.  configuraciSn  = Pg.  confi- 
guraqao  = It.  configurazione,  < LL.  configura- 
tion), < L.  configurare,  pp.  configuratus,  form 
after  something:  see  configurate .]  1.  Exter- 

nal form,  figure,  or  shape,  especially  as  result- 
ing from  the  disposition  and  relation  of  the 
parts;  external  aspect  or  appearance;  contour. 

The  natural  configuration  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  the 
course  of  history,  had  gathered  these  shires  [of  Wessex] 
into  three  great  groups.  J.  R.  Green , Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  302. 

Change,  both  gradual  and  sudden,  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  configuration  and  climate  of  all  portions  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  351. 

2.  In  astrol.j  relative  position  or  aspect  of  the 
planets. 

The  aspects*  conjunctions  and  configurations  of  the 
stars.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  9. 

They  [astrologers]  undertook  ...  to  determine  the 
course  of  a man’s  character  and  life  from  the  configura- 
tion of  the  stars  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.  Whewell. 

3.  In  modern  astron.,  any  noticeable  grouping 
of  stars  which  may  aid  in  identifying  them. — 

4.  In  analytical  mccli the  relative  positions  of 
the  parts  of  a system  at  any  moment. 

When  a material  system  is  considered  with  respect  to 
the  relative  position  of  its  parts,  the  assemblage  of  rela- 
tive positions  is  called  the  configuration  of  the  system. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  iv. 

5.  In  geom.,  a ruled  surface  considered  as  a 
locus  of  rays;  also,  a system  of  three  linear 
complexes. 

configure  (kon-fig'ur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
figured, ppr.  configuring.  [=  F.  configurer  = 
Sp.  Pg.  configurar  = It.  configurare , < L.  configu- 
rare, form  after  something,  < com-,  together, 
according,  + figurare , form,  < figura,  figure : 
see  figure,  and  cf.  configurate .]  To  form;  dis- 
pose in  a certain  form,  figure,  or  shape ; make 
like  in  form  or  figure.  [Rare.] 

Configuring  themselves  into  human  shape. 

Bentley,  Sermons,  iv. 

Man  is  spirit,  a nature  configured  to  God. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  33. 

confinable  (kon-fi'na-bl),  a.  [<  confine  + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  confined  or  restricted. 

Not  confinable  to  any  limits.  Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  90. 
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confinet  (kon'fln),  a.  [<  OF.  confin  = Sp.  con- 
fin  = Pg.  confim  = It.  confino,  bordering,  con- 
tiguous, < L.  confinis,  at  the  end  or  border, 
adjoining,  < com-,  together,  + finis,  an  end, 
limit,  border:  see  finis,  final.]  Bordering;  hav- 
ing a common  boundary;  adjacent;  contigu- 
ous. [Rare.] 

He  was  sent  to  discover  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  con- 
fine places.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  267. 

confine  (kon'fln),  n.  [<  F.  confin,  OF.  confin, 
also  confine,  = Sp.  confin  = Pg.  confim  — It.  con- 
fine, also  confino  and  confina  (all  usually  in  pi.), 
< L.  confine,  neut.,  ML.  also  confinis,  a border, 
boundary  (cf.  L.  confinis,  masc.,  a neighbor, 
confinium,  a border,  limit,  boundary,  neighbor- 
hood), < confinis,  adj.,  at  the  end  or  border,  ad- 
joining: see  confine,  a.  In  the  sense  of  ‘prison’ 
the  noun  confine  is  from  the  verb.  ] 1 . A boun- 
dary-line or  limit;  bound;  border;  precinct. 

Still  hovering  betweene  the  confines  of  that  which  hee 
dares  not  bee  openly,  and  that  which  he  will  not  be  sin- 
cerely. Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst.,  Pref. 

You  are  old ; 

Nature  in  you  stands  upon  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confim.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Events  that  came  to  pass  within  the  confines  of  Judea. 

Locke,  On  Romans,  Synopsis. 
2.  That  part  of  a territory  which  is  at  or  near 
the  border ; the  frontier : used  generally  in  the 
plural,  and  often  figuratively : as,  the  confines 
of  France  or  of  Scotland. 

And  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heaven, 

And  of  this  world.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  321. 

’Twas  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of  night: 

And  Phosphor,  on  the  confines  of  the  light, 

Promis'd  the  sun.  Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  1396. 
3f.  Territory;  region;  district. 

In  als  many  iorneyes  may  thei  gon  fro  Jerusalem,  unto 
other  Confynyes  of  the  Superficial  tie  of  the  Erthe  hegonde. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  183. 

And  Csesar’s  spirit  . . . 

Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a monarch’s  voice, 

Cry  “ Havock,”  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  1. 

4f.  An  inhabitant  of  a contiguous  district;  a 
neighbor. 

Excliangynge  gold  for  household  stuff  with  their  confines. 
Eden,  tr.  of  R.  Martyr’s  Decades,  p.  89  (Ord  MS.). 

5f.  A place  of  confinement ; a prison. 

Confines,  wards,  and  dungeons.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

6.  In  geom.  of  n-dimemions,  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  a closed  volume  in  three  dimensions. 
=Syn.  Bounds,  Border,  etc.  See  boundary. 

confine  (kon-fin'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  confined, 
ppr.  confining.  [<  F.  confiner,  border,  trans. 
shut  up,  inclose,  = Sp.  Pg.  confinar  = It.  com- 
finare,  < ML.  confinare,  confiniare,  border  on, 
set  bounds,  confinire,  border  on,  < L.  confinis, 
bordering  on:  see  confine,  a.]  I.f  intrans.  To 
have  a common  boundary ; border;  abut;  be  in 
contact : followed  by  on  or  with. 

Where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with  heaven.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  977. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space, 

Betwixt  heaven,  earth,  and  skies,  there  stands  a place 

Confining  on  all  three. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  xii.  68. 

On  the  South  it  is  confined  with  Paraphilia. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  321. 

n.  trans.  To  restrict  within  bounds;  limit; 
inclose ; bound ; hence,  imprison ; immure ; 
shut  up. 

Therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin’d  into  this  rock, 

Who  hadst  deserv’d  more  than  a prison. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Those  who  do  confine  the  Church  of  God  either  to  par- 
ticular nations,  churches,  or  families,  have  made  it  far 
narrower  than  our  Saviour  ever  meant  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  55. 

He  is  happiest  who  confines  his  wants  to  natural  neces- 
sities. Steele,  Englishman,  No.  26. 

To  be  confined,  to  be  unable  to  leave  the  house  or  bed 
by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  cause ; specifically,  to  be  in 
childbed. 

I have  been  very  111  this  week  with  a great  cold  and  a 
fever,  and  though  now  in  a way  to  he  well,  am  like  to  be 
confined  some  days  longer.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  329. 

*=Syn.  To  bound,  circumscribe,  restrict,  incarcerate. 

confined  (kon-find'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  confine,  «.] 
1.  Restrained  witbin  limits;  imprisoned;  se- 
cluded; close;  narrow;  mean:  as,  a confined 
mind. — 2.  In  pafhol.,  constipated:  as,  the 
bowels  may  be  confined. 

confinelesst  (kon'fln-  or  kon-fin'les),  a.  [< 
confine,  n.,  + -less.]  Boundless;  unlimited; 
without  end. 

Black  Macbeth 

Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow,  and  the  poor  state 

Esteem  him  as  a lamb,  being  compared 

With  my  confineless  harms.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  8. 


confirmable 

confinement  (kon-fin'ment),  n.  [=  F.  confine- 
ment, etc.;  as  confine  +"-ment.]  1.  The  state 

of  being  confined ; restraint  within  limits ; any 
restraint  of  liberty  by  force  or  other  obstacle 
or  necessity;  hence,  imprisonment. 

Under  confinement  in  the  Tower. 

Strype,  Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1550. 
The  mind  hates  restraint,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  un- 
der confinement  when  the  sight  is  pent  up.  Addison. 

2.  Restraint  from  going  abroad  by  sickness, 
specifically  by  childbirth ; the  lying-in  of  a wo- 
man : as,  her  approaching  confinement.  = syn. 
Imprisonment,  etc.  See  captivity. 

confiner  (kon-fi'n6r),  n.  1.  [<  confine , v.  t.f  + 
-er1.]  One  who  or  that  which  confines. — 2f 
(kon'fl-  or  kon-fi'ner).  [<  confine , v.i.,  + -er1. 
Cf.  confine , n.,  4.]  A borderer;  one  who  lives 
on  the  confines  or  near  the  border  of  a coun- 
try ; a neighbor. 

The  senate  hath  stirr’d  up  the  confiners, 

And  gentlemen  of  Italy.  Shak. , Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
Though  gladness  and  grief  be  opposite  in  nature,  they 
are  neighbours  and  confiners  in  art.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

confinityf  (kon-fin'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  confiniU—  Pr. 
confinitat  = Sp.  confinidad  = Pg.  confinidade , < 
L.  as  if  *conjinita(t-)s , < confinis , contiguous: 
see  confine , a.]  Nearness  of  place.  Bailey. 
confirm  (kpn-f6rm'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
conferm;  < ME.  conferment  OF.  confer mer,  mod. 
F.  confirmer  (after  L.)  = Pr.  confermar  = Sp. 
Pg.  confirmar  — It.  confer  mare,  < L.  confirmare , 
make  firm,  strengthen,  establish,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + firmare , make  firm,  < firmus , firm: 
see  firm.']  1 . To  make  firm,  or  more  firm  j add 
strength  to ; strengthen : as,  one’s  resolution  is 
confirmed  by  the  approval  of  another. 

Rubb  the  neck  well  with  a linnen  napking  somewhat 
course,  for  these  things  doe  confirme  the  whole  body ; it 
maketh  the  mind  more  cheerefull,  and  conserueth  the 
sight.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  255. 

This  child  of  the  mind  is  confirmed,  and  gains  strength 
by  consent  and  habit.  Bacon,  Fable  of  Dionysius. 

One  of  those  few  sounds  that,  instead  of  disturbing  soli- 
tude, only  deepen  and  confirm  it. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  112. 

2.  To  settle  or  establish ; render  fixed  or  secure. 

I confirm  thee  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  appoint  thee 

ruler  over  the  four  governments.  1 Mac.  xi.  57. 

Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine  heirs, 

And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  tliou  liv’st. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

3.  To  make  certain  or  sure ; give  new  assur- 
ance of  truth  or  certainty  to ; put  past  doubt ; 
verify. 

The  testimony  of  Christ  was  confirmed  in  you. 

1 Cor.  i.  6. 

These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  2. 
The  news  we  heard  at  Sea  of  the  K.  of  Sweden’s  Death 
is  confirmed.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  8. 

All  that  was  long  ago  declared  as  law 
By  the  early  Revelation,  stands  confirmed 
By  Apostle  and  Evangelist  and  Saint. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  82. 
4f.  To  certify  or  give  assurance  to;  inform 
positively. 

Pray  you,  sir,  confirm  me, 

Were  there  three  porpoises  seen  above  the  bridge, 

As  they  give  out?  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  sanction;  ratify;  consummate;  make 
valid  or  binding  by  some  formal  or  legal  act: 
as,  to  confirm  an  agreement,  promise,  covenant, 
or  title. 

Ordinaunces,  Actes,  and  Statutes  . . . nowe  renewed, 
and  affermed  and  confiermed,  by  the  assente  and  consente 
and  agrement  off  all  the  Bredern. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  187. 
In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  will  of  a Roman  patrician 
had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  assembly  of  the  curiae. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Ainer.  Lects.,  p.  142. 

6.  To  strengthen  in  resolution,  purpose,  or 
opinion;  fortify. 

Confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them 
to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must  through  much 
tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Acts  xiv.  22. 
Arouses  the  indifferent  and  confirms  the  wavering. 

Sumner,  Prison  Discipline. 

7.  Eccles.,  to  admit  to  the  full  privileges  of 
church-membership  by  the  imposition  of  hands; 
administer  the  rite  of  confirmation  to.  See 
confirmation,  1 ( e ). 

Those  which  are  thus  confirmed  are  thereby  supposed  to 
be  fit  for  admission  to  the  sacrament. 

Hammond,  Fundamentals. 
= Syn.  3.  Corroborate,  substantiate, 
confirmable  (kon-fer'ma-bl),  a.  [<  confirm  4- 
-able.]  1.  Capable  of  being  confirmed,  estab- 
lished, or  ratified ; that  may  be  made  more  cer- 
tain. 

Confirmable  by  many  examples. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 
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2.  Corroboratory.  [Rare.] 

Confirmable  in  their  declaration  as  witnesses.  R.  Parke. 

confirmance  (kon-f6r'mans),  n.  [<  confirm  + 
-ance.]  Confirmation ; establishment  of  con- 
fidence. [Rare.] 

For  their  confirmance,  I will  therefore  now 
Slepe  in  our  black  barke.  Chapman,  Odyssey,  iii. 

confirmation  (kon-fer-ma'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
firmation, < OF.  confirmation,  F.  confirmation  = 
Pr.  confirmation  = Sp.  confirmation  = Pg.  con- 
firmagdo  = It.  confirmazionc  (also,  in  def.  1 ( e ) 

(1) ,  = D.  confirmatie  = G.  confirmation  = Dan. 
Sw.  konfirmation),  < L.  confirmation),  < confir- 
mare,  pp.  confirmatus,  confirm:  see  confirm .] 
1.  The  act  of  confirming,  (a)  The  act  of  strength- 
ening,  fortifying,  or  rendering  firm. 

But  Mandanis  . . . said  that  they  inured  their  bodies 
to  labour  for  the  confirmation  of  their  minds  against  pas- 
sions. Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  454. 

(b)  The  act  of  establishing ; a fixing,  settling,  setting  up, 
establishing,  or  making  more  firm ; establishment. 

In  the  defence  and  confii'mation  of  the  gospel,  ye  all  are 
partakers  of  my  grace.  Phil.  i.  7. 

(c)  The  act  of  rendering  certain  or  showing  to  be  true  ; the 
act  of  verifying  or  corroborating ; corroboration : as,  the 
confirmation  of  opinion  or  report. 

The  arguments  brought  by  Christ  for  the  confirmation 
of  his  doctrine  were  in  themselves  sufficient.  South. 

A false  report  which  hath 

Honour’d  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

It  was  at  Benin,  another  Negro  country,  that  the  king 
again  received  a confirmation  of  the  existence  of  a Chris- 
tian prince,  who  was  said  to  inhabit  the  heart  of  Africa  to 
the  south-east  of  this  state. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  105. 

Of  all  the  results  gained  by  Nordenskjold’s  famous  ex- 
pedition, perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  confirmation 
it  has  afforded  of  the  true  nature  of  continental  ice. 

J.  Croll , Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  65. 

(d)  The  act  of  rendering  valid  or  ratifying,  especially  by 
formal  assent  of  the  final  or  sovereign  authority,  or  by  ac- 
tion of  a coordinate  authority  (as  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate) : as,  the.  confirmation  of  an  appointment,  or  of  a grant, 
treaty,  promise,  covenant,  stipulation,  or  agreement.  ( e ) 
Eccles. : (1)  A rite  whereby  baptized  persons  are  admit- 
ted to  full  communion  with  the  church.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Greek,  and  Anglican  churches  it  consists  of  the 
imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  by  a bishop  (or  in  the 
Greek  Church  by  episcopal  authority),  preceded  in  the  two 
former  by  unction  or  anointing  with  chrism.  In  the  first  two 
churches  it  is  regarded  as  the  confirming  or  strengthening 
of  the  grace  given  in  baptism  and  the  bestowal  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  high-churchmen 
and  low-churchmen  regard  it  from  different  points  of  view, 
the  latter  attaching  especial  importance  to  the  personal 
renewal  made  in  it,  by  the  persons  confirmed,  of  the  vows 
taken  by  others  in  their  name  at  baptism,  while  the  former 
believe  it  to  be  essentially  a sacramental  rite,  conveying 
the  strengthening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  rite  is 
believed  to  be  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  as  a laying 
on  of  hands  following  baptism,  distinct  from  ordination, 
and  administered  by  apostles  only.  Unction  was  discon- 
tinued in  the  Anglican  Church  not  long  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  early  church  confirmation  immediately  fol- 
lowed baptism,  and  the  Greek  Church  has  always  retained 
this  practice;  in  the  West,  however,  the  two  have  been 
separated  since  the  thirteenth  century  by  an  interval  of 
seven  years  or  more.  Formerly  confirmation  was  some- 
times allowed  to  be  administered  by  presbyters  if  author- 
ized by  the  bishop ; and  this  is  still  the  case  in  the  Greek 
Church.  In  the  Latin  Church  the  Pope  can  commission 
a priest  to  administer  confirmation.  Confirmation  is  one 
of  the  seven  great  religious  rites,  called  sacraments 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  sacraments  or  mysteries 
by  the  Greek.  The  Anglican  formularies  mention  it  as  one 
of  “five  commonly  called  sacraments,”  but  do  not  place 
these  in  the  same  rank  with  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper 
as  sacraments  “ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Gos- 
pel." (See  sacrament.)  In  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  the  rite  i3  administered  by  the  pastors.  Other 
Protestant  denominations  reject  it. 

The  Fathers  . . . held  confirmation  as  an  ordinance 
apostolic  always  profitable  in  God’s  Church. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  v.  66. 

This  ordinance  is  called  confirmation,  because  they  who 
duly  receive  it  are  confirmed  or  strengthened  for  the  ful- 
filment of  their  Christian  duties  by  the  grace  therein  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Hook. 

(2)  The  practice,  enjoined  in  some  ancient  western  direc- 
tories, of  pouring  a little  of  the  consecrated  wine  from 
the  chalice  out  of  which  the  celebrant  had  communicated 
himself  into  the  unconsecrated  wine  in  another  chalice 
or  other  chalices.  This  was  supposed  to  serve  as  conse- 
cration to  the  wine  in  the  latter. 

2.  That  which  confirms ; that  which  gives  new 
strength  or  assurance ; additional  evidence ; 
proof;  convincing  testimony ; corroboration. 

Trifles,  light  as  air, 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

In  a good  Cause  success  is  a good  confirmation. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

3.  In  law , an  assurance  of  title  by  the  convey- 

ance of  an  estate  or  right  in  esse  from  one  to 
another,  by  which  a voidable  estate  is  made 
sure  or  unvoidable,  or  a particular  estate  is  in- 
creased, or  a possession  made  perfect Char- 

ter Of  confirmation,  in  Scots  law,  formerly,  a very  com- 
mon method  of  completing  a purchaser’s  title.  It  ratified 
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and  confirmed  the  right  granted  to  the  purchaser,  and  the 
sasine  following  upon  it. — Confirmation  and  Probate 

Act.  See  Probate  Act,  under  probate. — Confirmation 
Of  executor,  in  Scots  law,  the  form  in  which  a title  is 
conferred  on  the  executor  of  a person  deceased  to  intro- 
mit with  and  administer  the  defunct’s  movable  effects,  for 
behoof  of  the  executor  himself  or  of  those  interested  in 
the  succession. 

confirmative  (kon-fer'ma-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  con- 
firmatif  = Pr.  confermatm  = Sp.  Pg.  confirma- 
tive = It.  confermativo,  < LL.  confirmative,  < L. 
confirmatus,  pp.  of  confirmare,  confirm : see  con- 
firm.]  Having  the  power  of  confirming ; tend- 
ing to  confirm  or  establish;  confirmatory. 

Not  a dimple  moved  indicative  of  roguery,  nor  did  the 
slightest  elevation  of  eyebrow  rise  confirmative  of  his  sus- 
picions. Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  22. 

confirmatively  (kon-fer'ma-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
confirmative  manner ; so  as  to  confirm, 
confirmator  (kon'fer-ma-tor),  n.  [=  F.  confir- 
mateur  = Sp.  Pg.  confirmador  = It.  conferma- 
tore,  < L.  confirmator,  < confirmare,  pp.  confir- 
matus,  confirm : see  confirm .]  One  who  or  that 
which  confirms.  [Rare.] 

There  wants  herein  the  definitive  confirmator,  and  test 
of  things  uncertain,  the  sense  of  man. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

Confirmatory  (kon-fer'ma-to-ri),  a.  [<  confirm 
+ -atory.]  1.  Serving  to  confirm ; giving  ad- 
ditional strength,  force,  or  stability,  or  addi- 
tional assurance  or  evidence. 

To  each  of  these  reasons  he  subjoins  ample  and  learned 
illustrations  and  confirmatory  proofs. 

Bp.  Barlow,  Remains,  p.  453. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

The  confirmatory  usage  in  the  synagogues. 

Bp.  Compton,  Episeopalia  (1686),  p.  35. 
confirmed  (kon-fermd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  confirm, 
v .]  1.  Made  firm;  fixed;  established;  invet- 

erate ; steadfast ; settled : as,  a confirmed  skep- 
tic; a confirmed  drunkard;  a confirmed  valetu- 
dinarian. 

Those  affecting  hallucinations  terrified  them,  lest  they 
should  settle  into  a confirmed  loss  of  reason. 

Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  vii.  33. 
2.  Eccles.,  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of 
the  church  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  See  con- 
firmation, 1 (e)  (1). 

COnfirmedly  (kon-fer'med-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
firmed manner. 

confirmedness  (kon-fer'med-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  confirmed. 

Confirmedness  of  habit.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

confirmee  (kon-ffer-me'),  n.  [<  F.  confirm 6,  pp. 
of  confirmer,  confirm:  see  confirm  and  -eel.] 
In  law,  one  to  whom  anything  is  confirmed  or 
secured. 

confirmer  (kon-fer'mer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  confirms,  establishes,  or  ratifies;  one 
who  produces  corroborative  evidence ; one  who 
or  that  which  verifies  or  corroborates;  an  at- 
tested 

Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words? 

Then  speak  again.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 

confirmingly  (kon-fer'ming-li),  adv.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  strengthen  or  corroborate. 

To  which  [that  the  moon  was  called  Anna]  the  vow 
used  in  her  rites  somewhat  confirmingly  alludes. 

B.  Jonson,  King’s  Entertainment. 

confiscable  (kon-fis'ka-bl),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  con- 
fiscable = Pg.  "confiseavel  — It.  confiscabile,  < L. 
as  if  *confiscabilis,  < confiscare,  confiscate : see 
confiscate.']  Capable  of  being  confiscated;  lia- 
ble to  forfeiture.  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 
confiscate  (kon-fis'kat  or  kon'fis-kat),  v.  t.  ; 

Eret.  and  pp.  confiscated,  ppr.  confiscating . [< 

i.  confiscatus,  pp.  of  confiscare  (>  F.  confisquer 
(>  D.  konfiskeren  — G.  confisciren  = Dan.  konfis- 
kere  — Sw.  konfiskera)  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  confiscar 
— It.  confiscare),  lay  up  in  a chest,  seize  upon 
for  the  public  treasury,  confiscate,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + fiscus,  a wicker  basket,  a basket  for 
money,  a purse,  the  public  treasury : see  fiscal. 
Of.  confisk .]  1.  To  adjudge  to  be  forfeited  to 

the  public  treasury,  as  the  goods  or  estate  of 
a traitor  or  other  criminal,  by  way  of  penalty ; 
appropriate,  by  way  of  penalty,  to  public  use. 

It  was  judged  he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  es- 
tate confiscated  and  seized.  Bacon. 

If  a man  doth  carry  more  money  about  him  then  is  war- 
ranted or  allowed  in  the  country,  it  is  confiscated  to  the 
prince.  Coryat , Crudities,  I.  93. 

The  assistance  which  the  military  orders  afforded  him 
[Henry  II.]  on  the  occasion  [the  taking  of  Acre]  caused  the 
regent  of  Naples  to  confiscate  all  the  estates  of  those  or- 
ders within  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  182. 
2.  To  take  away  from  another  by  or  as  if  by 
authority ; appropriate  summarily,  as  anything 
improperly  held  or  obtained  by  another;  seize 
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as  forfeited  for  any  reason : as,  to  confiscate  a 
book ; the  police  confiscated  a set  of  gambling 
implements.  [Colloq.] 

confiscate  (kon-fis'kat  or  kon'fis-kat),  a.  [<  L. 
confiscatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  1.  Forfeited 
and  adjudged  to  the  public  treasury,  as  the 
goods  of  a criminal. 

Thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 
2.  Appropriated  under  legal  authority  as  for- 
feited. 

confiscation  (kon-fis-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  confis- 
cation {YD.  konfiskatie  = G’.  confiscation  — Dan. 
Sw.  konfiskation)  = Sp.  confiscacion  = Pg.  con- 
fiscagao  = It.  confiscazione,  < LL.  confiscatio(n-), 
< L.  confiscare,  pp.  confiscatus,  confiscate : see 
confiscate,  v.]  The  act  of  confiscating,  or  ap- 
propriating as  forfeited. 

The  confiscations  following  a subdued  rebellion. 

Hallam. 

The  particular  clause  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of 
property  and  the  liberation  of  slaves  appeared  to  me  to  be 
objectionable  in  its  non -conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress 
. . . upon  the  same  subjects.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  161. 

His  [Henry  VIII. ’s]  eyes  were  opened  to  the  powers  of  the 
Praemunire,  and  in  his  confiscation  of  Wolsey’s  estates  he 
had  his  first  taste  of  spoil. 

Stubbs , Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  254. 
Confiscation  Act.  ( a ) A United  States  statute  of  1861 
(12  Stat.,  319)  “to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrec- 
tionary purposes.”  (6)  A statute  of  1862  (12  Stat.,  589)  au- 
thorizing the  seizure  of  such  property  and  its  condemna- 
tion by  proceedings  in  the  United  States  courts.  These 
acts  constituted  part  of  the  “ war  measures  ” adopted  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  were  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1870  (Miller  v.  U.  S.,  li  Wall.,  268).— Confiscation 
cases,  fifteen  cases  decided  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1868  (7  Wall.,  454),  construing  the  Confiscation 
Act  of  1861.  See  above. 

confiscator  (kon'fis-ka-tor),  n.  [<  confiscate  + 
-or.  Cf.  Sp.  confiscador,  ': a confiscator ; LL.  con- 
fiscator, a treasurer.]  One  who  confiscates. 

I see  the  confiscators  begin  with  bishops,  and  chapters, 
and  monasteries.  Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

confiscatory  (kon-fis'ka-to-ri),  a,  [<  confiscate 
+ -ory.  Cf.  confiscator .]  Characterized  by 
confiscation. 

Those  terrible  confiscatory  and  exterminatory  periods. 

Burke,  To  It.  Burke. 

confiskt,  v.  t.  [<  F.  confisquer,  < L.  confiscare, 
confiscate : see  confiscate .]  To  confiscate. 

Thy  goods  are  confisked,  and  thy  children  banished. 

Golden  Book,  iv. 

confitt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  comfit. 
confitentt  (kon'fi-tent),  n.  [<  L.  confiten(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  confiteri,  confess:  see  confess .]  One 
who  confesses  his  sins  and  faults. 

A wide  difference  there  is  between  a mere  confitent  and 
a true  penitent.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Confiteor  (kon-fit'e-6r),  n.  [L.,  I confess,  1st 
pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  confiteri:  see  confess .] 
The  form  of  confession  used  in  the  Latin 
Church : so  called  from  the  initial  word,  con- 
fiteor, I confess.  See  confession. 
confiture  (kon'fi-tur),  n.  [<  ME.  confiture,  < OF. 
confiture,  F.  confiture  = Sp.  confitura  = It.  con- 
fettura,  < L.  confectura : see  confecture,  n.,  and 
comfit,  «.]  If.  The  act  or  art  of  making  con- 
fections. Holland. — 2.  A sweetmeat;  a con- 
fection ; a comfit.  Bacon.  [Archaic.] 

Squares  of  Kahah,  a confiture  highly  prized  in  these  re- 
gions, because  it  comes  from  Constantinople. 

It.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  477. 

3f.  A composition  ; a preparation  made  up  of 
different  drugs.  Chaucer. 
confixt  (kon-fiks'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  confixus,  pp.  of  con- 
figere,  fasten  together,  transfix,  < com-,  together, 
+ figere,  fasten:  see  fix.]  To  fix;  fasten. 

As  this  is  true 

Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees ; 

Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 

A marble  monument  1 Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

confixuret  (kon-fik'sur),  n.  [<  confix  + -are.] 
The  act  of  fastening  or  holding  fast. 

How  subject  we  are  to  embrace  this  earth,  even  while 
it  wounds  ns  by  this  confixure  of  ourselves  to  it ! 

IF.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays. 

conflagrant  (kon-fla' grant),  a.  [<  L.  confla- 
gran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  conflagrare,  burn  up : see  con- 
flagrate. Cf.  flagrant.]  Burning ; involved  in 
a conflagration.  [Rare.] 

To  dissolve 

Satan  with  his  perverted  world ; then  raise 
From  the  conjlagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined, 

New  heavens,  new  earth,  ages  of  endless  date, 
Founded  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  love. 

^ Milton , P.  L.,  xii.  548. 

conflagrate  (kon-fla'grat  or  kon'fla-grat),  v.  t.; 
pret.  and  pp.  conflagrated,  ppr.  conflagrating. 
[<  L,  conflagratus,  pp.  of  conflagrare,  bum,  con- 
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siime,  < com-,  together,  + flagrare,  bum:  see 
flagrant.']  To  burn  up ; consume  with  fire. 

Popularity  is  as  a blaze  of  illumination,  or,  alas ! of  con- 
flagration kindled  round  a man, . . . conflagrating  the  poor 
man  himself  into  ashes  and  caput  mortuum. 

Carlyle , Misc.,  IY.  144. 

conflagration  (kon-fla-gra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
flagration = Sp.  conflagracion  = Pg.  conflagra- 
gao  = It.  conflagrazione,  < L.  conflagratio(n-),  < 
conflagrare,  pp.  conflagratus,  burn  up : see  con- 
flagrate.]  A burning;  a fire;  especially,  the 
burning  of  any  large  mass  of  combustibles : as, 
the  conflagration  of  a city  or  of  a forest;  the 
final  conflagration  of  the  world. 

The  conflagration  of  all  things  under  Phaeton. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

^ Floods  and  conflagrations.  Bentley , Sermons. 

conflate  (kon-flat'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
flated, ppr.  conflating.  [<  L.  conflatus,  pp.  of 
conflare,  blow  together,  < com-,  together,  + 
flare  = E.  blow1.  Cf.  inflate.]  1.  To  blow  to- 
gether; bring  together  as  if  by  convergent 
winds.  [Bare.] 

The  States-General,  created  and  conflated  by  the  pas- 
sionate effort  of  the  whole  nation,  is  there  as  a thing  high 
and  lifted  up.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  v.  1. 

2.  In  diplomatics,  to  form  by  inadvertent  com- 
bination of  two  readings  of  the  same  words. 
See  conflation,  3. 

conflatet  (kon-flat'),  a.  [=  It.  conflato,  < L. 
conflatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Blown  together ; 
wafted  together  from  several  sources ; hetero- 
geneous. Mir.  for  Mags. 

conflated  (kon-fla'ted), p.  a.  [Pp.  of  conflate,  ?■.] 
Marked  by  conflation  or  conflations.  See  con- 
flation, 3. 

Whence  did  the  separate  members  of  the  conflated  text 
arise,  since  both  of  them  by  hypothesis  cannot  he  original  ? 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  35. 

conflation  (kon-fla'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  conflacion, 
< LL.  conflaiio{n-),  < L.  conflare,  pp.  conflatus, 
blow  together : see  conflate,  v.]  1.  The  blowing 
or  fusing  of  different  things  together. 

The  sweetest  and  best  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or 
instrument  is  not  heard  by  itself,  but  a conflation  of  them 
all.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 225. 

2.  A melting  or  casting  of  metal.  Johnson. 
[Bare  in  senses  1 and  2.]  — 3.  In  diplomatics : 

(а)  An  inadvertent  combination  of  two  read- 
ings of  the  same  passage,  so  as  to  produce  a 
new  reading  different  from  either. 

Suppose  that  a given  line  of  a copy  has  been  affected  by 
some  scribe's  stupidity,  so  as  materially  to  change  the 
sense  without  affecting  the  length  (as  by  the  substitution 
of  two  or  three  letters  from  a wrong  line),  and  that  by  the 
subsequent  correction  of  the  passage  two  readings  have 
been  placed  in  close  relation,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  real  line  and  the  erroneous  line  which  is  equal  in  length 
to  it  both  combine  to  form  a new  reading,  which  has  thus 
increased  the  text  by  one  of  its  own  lines.  This  phenome- 
non is  known  by  the  name  of  conflation.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  most  powerful  part  of  Hr.  Hort’s  great  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament  consists  in  the  exposition  of 
eight  cases  of  conflation  in  the  early  texts  of  Mark  and 

1. uke.  Amer.  Jour,  Philol.,  VI.  33. 

(б)  A reading  which  has  thus  originated. 

conflect  (kon'flekt),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  con-,  toge- 
ther, + flectere,  turn,  bend:  see  flex.]  In  en- 
tom.,  crowded;  clustered  thickly  together : as, 
conflect  hairs  or  punctures:  opposed  to  sparse. 

conflexuret  (kon-flek'sur),  n.  [<  L.  conflexus, 
pp.,  bowed,  bent;  after  flexure,  q.  v.]  Abend- 
ing together ; flexure.  Bailey. 

conflict  (kon-flikt'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  conflictare,  freq. 
of  confligere,  pp.  conflictus,  strike  together,  con- 
tend, fight,  < com-,  together,  -I-  fligere,  strike. 
See  conflict,  n.,  and  of.  afflict,  inflict.]  1.  To 
strike  or  dash  together;  meet  in  opposition; 
come  together  violently. 

Bare  unhoused  trunks, 

To  the  conflicting  elements  expos’d. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

Lash’d  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o’er  a thousand  raging  waves  to  burn. 

Thomson,  Winter,  1.  159. 

2.  To  contend;  fight;  strive;  struggle. 

A man  would  he  content  to  strive  with  himself,  and 
conflict  with  great  difficulties,  in  hopes  of  a mighty  reward. 

A bp.  Tillotson. 

Its  [architecture’s]  main  problems  are  how  most  fitly  to 
enclose  a space  with  solid  structures,  and  to  conflict  most 
successfully  with  the  force  of  gravity. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  8. 

3.  To  be  in  opposition ; be  contrary  or  at  vari- 
ance : as,  the  evidence  given  by  the  second  wit- 
ness conflicted  with  that  given  by  tbe  first. 

The  conflicting  ingredients,  like  an  acid  and  an  alkali 
mixed,  neutralise  each  other.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

conflict  (kon'flikt),  n.  [=  F.  conflict,  now  con- 
flit  = Sp.  Pg.  conflicto  = It.  conflitto  = D.  kon- 
flikt  = G.  conflict  = Dan.  konflikt,  < L.  conflic- 


tus, a striking  together,  LL.  a fight,  contest,  < 
confligere,  pp.  conflictus,  strike  together,  con- 
tend, fight:  see  conflict,  r.]  1.  A struggle  for 

mastery;  a striving  to  oppose  or  overcome; 
a battle  or  combat;  contention;  controversy; 
strife. 

The  lucklesse  conflict  with  the  Gyaunt  stout. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  26. 

In  our  last  conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

They  closed 

In  conflict  with  the  crash  of  shivering  points. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

2.  Discord  of  action,  feeling,  or  effect ; antago- 
nism, as  of  interests  or  principles ; counterac- 
tion, as  of  causes,  laws,  or  agencies  of  any  kind ; 
opposing  action  or  tendency ; opposition ; col- 
lision: as,  a conflict  of  tbe  elements,  or  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

I must  confess  that  I was  in  great  Conflicts  of  Mind  at 
this  time.  JJampier,  Voyages,  I.  496. 

Temple  . . . was  engaged  in  the  conflicts  of  active  life. 

Macaulay , Sir  William  Temple. 

The  more  complicated  operations  of  the  will,  as  in  ad- 
justing many  opposite  interests,  bring  in  the  element  of 
conflict,  which  is  always  painful  and  wasting. 

Bain,  Corr.  of  Forces. 
Conflict  of  laws,  the  opposition  between  the  laws  of  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions  when  each  is  sought  to  be  applied  in 
preference  to  the  other,  upon  a controversy  on  facts  occur- 
ring wholly  or  in  part  without  the  jurisdiction  in  which 
redress  is  sought. — Irrepressible  conflict,  a political 
phrase  much  used  in  the  United  States  during  the  agita- 
tion about  slavery,  to  designate  the  antagonism  between 
freedom  and  slavery.  It  was  first  used  by  William  H. 
Seward  in  a speech  in  1858  at  Rochester,  New  York,  in 
which  he  said : “ It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  op- 
posing and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United 
States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  entirely 
a slaveholding  nation  or  entirely  a free-labor  nation.” 
= Syn.  1.  Engagement,  Combat,  etc.  (see  battle 1),  war, 
fray. 

conflicting  (kon-flik'ting),^).  a.  [Ppr.  of  conflict, 
v.]  Of  opposite  or  opposing  character,  ten- 
dency, function,  interest,  etc.  ; mutually  con- 
tradictory or  incompatible ; contrary ; also, 
composed  of  antagonistic  or  opposing  elements ; 
involving  antagonism:  as,  conflicting  jurisdic- 
tion ; the  evidence  was  very  conflicting. 

confliction  (kon-flik'shon),  n.  [<  L.  conflic- 
tio{n-),  < confligere,  pp.’  conflictus,  strike  to- 
gether : see  conflict,  t).]  The  act  of  conflicting 
or  clashing ; the  state  of  being  in  conflict ; want 
of  harmony.  [Bare.] 

This  question  is,  however,  one  of  complicated  difficul- 
ties, from  the  confliction,  in  every  form  and  degree,  of 
public  expediency  and  private  rights.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

conflictive  (kon-flik'tiv),  a.  [<  conflict  + -ive.] 
Tending  to  conflict ; conflicting ; clashing. 

Conflictive  systems  of  theology.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Conflictive  propositions,  in  logic,  propositions  which 
cannot  both  he  true  of  the  same  state  of  things. — Con- 
flictive terms,  in  logic,  such  terms  as  cannot  be  united 
in  one  subject. 

COnflffWt  (kon-flS'),  v.  i.  [<  con-  + flow,  after 
L.  confluere',  flow  together : see  confluent.]  To 
flow  together ; converge;  unite. 

The  stream  was  big  by  occasion  of  brookes  conflowing 
thither  on  every  side.  Holland , tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  221. 

confluctiont,  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *confluxio{n-),  < 
confluere,  pp.  *confluxus,  flow  together:  see 
confluent,  a.]  A flowing  together;  a meeting 
or  confluence. 

It  doth  draw 

All  his  effects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers. 

In  their  confluctions,  all  to  run  one  way. 

B.  Jonson,  Ind.  to  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

confluctuatet  (kon-fluk'tfi-at),  v.  i.  [<  L.  con- 
fluctuatus,  pp.  of  confluctuare,  < com-,  together, 
+ fluctuate,  flow : see  fluctuate.]  To  flow  to- 
gether. Ash. 

confluence  (kon'flS-ens),  n.  [=  F.  confluence 
= Sp.  Pg.  confluencia  = It.  confluenza,  < LL. 
confluenUa,  a flowing  together,  < L.  confluen ( t-)s, 
ppr.  of  confluere,  flow  together : see  confluent.] 

1.  A flowing  together;  specifically,  the  meet- 
ing or  junction  of  two  or  more  streams  of  water 
or  other  fluids;  also,  the  place  of  meeting:  as, 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi : 
often  used  figuratively. 

The  confluence  ...  of  all  true  joys.  Boyle. 

The  junction  of  an  affluent  with  the  main  stream  is 
termed  the  confluence,  or  place  where  they  “flow  toge- 
ther.” ' Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  4. 

2.  A running  together  of  people;  an  assem- 
blage ; a throng ; a concourse. 

You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 

The  confluence  of  the  people  and  multitude  of  coaches 
passing  every  moment  over  the  bridge  to  a new  spectator 
is  an  agreeable  diversion.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec.  24,  1643. 


It  was  under  the  pretence  of  rope-dancing  that  he  filled 
the  Red-bull  playhouse,  which  was  a largo  one,  with  such 
a confluence  that  as  many  went  back  for  want  of  room  as 
entered.  1.  D’ Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  III.  18. 

3.  In  philol.,  the  tending  toward  accordance, 
or  the  becoming  similar  or  accordant  in  form : 
said  of  words.  Skeat. 

confluent  (kon'flo-ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  con- 
fluent = Sp.  Pg.  It.  confluente,  < L.  confluen{t-)s, 
flowing  together,  as  a noun  often  in  pi.  con- 
fluentes,  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  ppr.  of 
confluere  (>  Sp.  Pg.  confluir  = F.  conftuer),  flow 
together,  < con-,  together,  + fluere,  flow:  see 
fluent.]  I.  a.  1.  Flowing  together;  meeting  in 
their  course,  as  two  streams. 


And  the  whole  ocean’s  confluent  waters  swell 

Only  to  quench  his  thirst,  or  move  and  blanch  his  shell. 

’ Prior. 

These  confluent  streams  make  some  great  river's  head. 

Sir  II.  Blackmore,  Creation,  i. 
2.  In  anat .,  having  grown  or  become  blended 
together,  as  two  bones  which  were  originally 
separate. — 3.  In  hot.  and  zool.,  blended  into 
one:  as,  confluent  leaves. — 4.  In  pathol.:  (a) 
Running  together:  as,  confluent  pustules.  (6) 
Characterized  by  confluent  pustules:  as,  con- 
fluent  smallpox. — 5f.  Rich;  affluent.  Nares. 
Th’  inhabitants  in  flocks  and  herds  are  wondrous  confluent. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  ix.  57. 
Confluent  colors,  colors  which  gradually  pass  into  one 
another  without  any  marked  division.— Confluent  im- 
pressions, punctures,  spots,  strise,  etc.,  in  zool.,  those 
impressions,  etc. , so  close  together  that  they  run  into  one 
another  irregularly.— Confluent  veins,  veins  in  the  wings 
of  insects,  united  at  the  ends. 

II.  n.  1.  A tributary  stream:  as,  the  Mohawk 
is  a confluent  of  the  Hudson. — 2f.  A joining  or 
confluence,  as  of  two  streams. 

The  confluent  where  both  streams  meet  together. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  21. 

A little  beyond  the  townes  end,  the  River  Arar  and  the 
Rhodanus  doe  make  a confluent.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 62. 

confluently  (kon'flo-ent-li),  adv.  In  a conflu- 
ent manner ; so  that  the  different  parts  run  into 
one  another  irregularly : as,  confluently  punc- 
tate or  dotted. 

conflux  (kon'fluks),  n.  [<  L.  *confluxus , n.  (cf. 
flux),  < *confluxus,  pp.  of  confluere , flow  toge- 
ther: see  confluent.']  1.  A flowing  together ; a 
meeting  of  two  or  more  currents ; confluence. 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 

Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  3. 

I walked  till  I came  to  the  conflux  of  two  . . . rivulets. 

Cook,  Voyages,  VII.  v.  1. 

In  the  centre  of  immensities,  in  the  conflux  of  eternities. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus. 

2.  A throng ; a crowd ; a multitude  collected. 

To  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 

What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  62. 

confluxibilityt  (kon-fluk-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  con- 
fluxible : see  -bility.]  Tbe  tendency  of  fluids  to 
run  together. 

The  gravity  and  confluxibility  of  the  liquors. 

Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p.  301. 


confluxible  (kqn-fluk'si-bl),  a.  [<  L.  *confluxus, 
pp.  of  confluere  (see  confluent),  + -ible. ] In- 
clined to  flow  or  run  together, 
confluxiblenesst  (kon-fluk'si-bl-nes),  n.  Same 
^as  confluxibility. 
confocal  (kon-fo'kal),  a. 

+ focus  (in  mod. 


[<  L.  com-,  together, 


sense:  see  focus)  4- 
-al.]  In  math.,  hav- 
ing the  same  focus: 
as,  confocal  quadrics ; 
confocal  conics. 

Any  two  confocal  homo- 
geneous solid  ellipsoids 
of  equal  masses  produce 
equal  attraction  through 
all  space  external  to  both. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat. 

[Phil.,  § 494. 

conforaneoust  (kon- 
fo-ra'ne-us),  a.  [< 

LL.  coriforaneus,  < L. 
com-,  together,  + forum,,  market-place : see 
forum  and  -aneous.]  Of  the  same  court  or  mar- 
ket-place. Coles,  1717. 

Conform  (kon-form'),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  con- 
forme,  < LL.  conformis,  similar,  like,  < L. 
com-,  together,  + forma,  form.]  Conformable. 
[Bare.] 


Confocal  Conics. 

F and  F'  are  the  foci.  The  ec- 
centricities, beginning  with  the  in- 
ner hyperbola  and  ending  with  the 
inner  ellipse,  are  5,  2J,  2,  l£,  ij, 

*8,  i h 3>  h «. 


Care  must  be  taken  that  the  interpretation  given  be 
every  way  conform  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  fully  ac- 
cordant to  other  scriptures.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 
Conform  map-projection,  a projection  which  preserves 
the  true  value  of  all  angles  of  intersecting  lines,  or  the 


conform 

shapes  of  all  infinitely  small  figures ; an  orthomorphic  pro- 
jection. Among  such  projections  are  the  stereographic, 
Mercator’s,  the  quincuncial,  etc. 

conform  (kon-form'),  v.  [<  ME.  conformen , < 
OF.  conformer,  F.  conformer  = Sp.  Pg.  confor- 
mar  = It.  conformare , < L.  conformare , fashion, 
form,  < com-,  together,  + formare,  form,  < forma , 
form.  Cf.  conform , a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
of  the  same  form  or  character ; make  like ; ad- 
just : with  to : as,  to  conform  anything  to  a model 
or  a standard. 

For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to 
be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  Rom.  viii.  29. 

It  was  the  almost  universal  habit  of  scribes  to  conform 
orthography  and  inflection  to  the  standard  of  their  own 
time.  G.  P.  Marsh , Hist.  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  91. 

2.  To  bring  into  harmony  or  correspondence; 
make  agreeable ; adapt ; submit : often  with  a 
reflexive  pronoun. 

Demand  of  them  wherefore  they  conform  not  themselves 
unto  the  order  of  the  church.  Hooker. 

Let  me  advise  you  to  conform  your  Courses  to  his  Counsel. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  24. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  act  conformably,  compli- 
antly, or  in  accordance:  with  to:  as,  to  con- 
form to  the  fashion  or  to  custom. 

Wisdom  bids  us  conform  to  our  humble  situation. 

Goldsmith , Vicar,  iii. 
A rule  to  which  experience  must  conform.  Whewell. 
2.  In  Eng.  hist.,  to  comply  with  the  usages  of 
the  Established  Church : in  this  sense  often  used 
absolutely.  See  conformity,  3. 

Pray  tell  me,  when  any  dissenter  conforms,  and  enters 
into  the  church-communion,  is  he  ever  examined  to  see 
whether  he  does  it  upon  reason  and  conviction  ? 

Locke , Second  Letter  on  Toleration. 
There  was  a Puritan  gentleman  who  served  under  Crom- 
well, but  afterward  conformed. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  10. 

conformability  (kon-f6r-ma-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 

conformable:  see  -biUty.']  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  conformable ; specifically,  in  geol.,  the 
relation  of  two  strata,  one  of  which  reposes 
on  the  other  and  is  parallel  to  it.  See  conform- 
able, 5. 

The  evidence  of  conformability  between  the  schist  of  a 
ridge  and  the  limestone  adjoining  it  is  perfect  evidence 
only  in  case  of  actual  contact  between  the  rocks. 

^ Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  207. 

conformable  (kon-f6r'ma-bl),  a.  [<  conform  + 
-able;  taking  the  place  of  LL.  conformalis,  like, 
similar.]  1.  Corresponding  in  form,  charac- 
ter, etc.;  resembling;  like;  similar:  as,  this 
machine  is  conformable  to  the  model. 

The  Gentiles  were  not  made  conformable  to  the  Jews, 
in  that  which  was  to  cease  at  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Hooker. 

2.  Exhibiting  harmony  or  conformity ; agree- 
able ; suitable ; consistent ; adapted ; adjusted. 

How  were  it  possible  that  to  such  a faith  our  lives 
should  not  be  conformable ? Chillingworth,  Sermons,  i. 
Conformable  to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  Addison. 
A subtile,  refined  policy  was  conformable  to  the  genius 
of  the  Italians.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

3.  Compliant;  acquiescent;  ready  to  follow 
directions;  submissive;  obsequious;  disposed 
to  obey. 

I have  been  to  you  a true  and  humble  wife, 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable. 

Shale.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 
[In  all  the  preceding  senses  generally  followed 
by  to,  sometimes  by  with.']  — 4.  Properly  or  suit- 
ably arranged  or  formed ; convenient.  [Rare.] 
To  make  matters  somewhat  conformable  for  the  old 
knight.  Scott,  Woodstock,  iii’. 

5.  In  geol.,  having  the  same  dip  and  direction: 
said  of  two  or  more  stratified  beds,  if  over  any 


A,  B,  two  sets  of  unconformable  strata  ; a,  a,  a,  conformable  with 
one  another ; b,  b,  b,  the  same ; c,  d,  line  of  junction  of  A and  B. 


area  an  assemblage  of  strata  is  disturbed,  elevated,  or 
turned  up  on  edge,  strata  subsequently  deposited  there 
will  not  be  conformable  with  the  underlying  formations. 

This  region,  now  the  highest  in  general  elevation  of  the 
continent,  was  a sea-bottom,  continuously  or  nearly  so 
from  early  carboniferous  to  the  end  of  the  cretaceous,  and 
received,  during  this  time,  conformable  sediments  twelve 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  thick.  Science,  IV.  63. 

conformableness  (kon-for'ma-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  conformable.  Ash. 
conformably  (kon-for'ma-bli),  adv.  In  a con- 
formable manner,  (a)  In  conformity,  harmony,  or 
agreement;  agreeably ; suitably. 
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Conformably  to  the  law  and  nature  of  God. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  Sermons,  I.  xxxix. 
(b)  In  the  manner  of  strata  having  the  same  dip  and  di- 
rection. 

At  St.  Fd  Bajada,  the  Pampean  estuary  formation,  with 
its  mammiferous  remains,  conformably  overlies  the  marine 
tertiary  strata.  Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  355. 

conformance  (kqn-for'mans),  n.  [<  conform  + 
- ance. ] The  act  of  conforming;  conformity. 

Every  different  part 
Concurring  to  one  commendable  end ; 

So,  and  in  such  conformance , with  rare  grace, 

Were  all  things  order’d. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iii.  1. 

conformant^  (kon-ffir'mant),  a.  [<  L.  confor- 
man{t-)s,  ppr.  of  conformare,  conform : see  con- 
form, v.,  and  -anil.]  Conformable. 

Herein  is  divinity  conformant  unto  philosophy. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Iteligio  Medici,  i.  35. 

conformate  (kon-for'mat),  a.  [<  L.  conforma- 
tus, pp.  of  conformare,  conform:  see  conform, 
l\]  Having  the  same  form.  [Rare.] 
conformation  (kon-for-ma/shori),  n.  [=  P.  con- 
formation = Sp.  conformacion  = Pg.  conforma- 
gao  = It.  conformazione,  < L.  conformation-),  < 
conformare,  pp.  conformatus,  conform:  see  con- 
form, v.}  1.  The  manner  in  which  a body  is 

formed ; the  particular  texture  or  structure  of 
a body,  or  the  arrangement  and  relation  of  the 
parts  which  compose  it ; form ; structure. 

When  there  happens  to  be  such  a structure  and  confor- 
mation of  the  earth  as  that  the  fire  may  pass  freely  into 
these  spiracles,  it  then  readily  gets  out. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

Varieties  are  found  in  the  different  natural  shapes  of  the 
mouth  and  several  conformations  of  the  organs. 

Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

2.  The  act  of  conforming  or  adjusting;  the  act  of 
producing  suitableness  or  conformity:  with  to. 

The  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties 
of  true  religion.  Watts. 

3.  The  becoming  similar  in  respect  of  form; 
approach  or  reduction  to  formal  resemblance : 
said  of  words.  March. =Syn.  See  figure,  n. 

conformator  (kon'for-ma-tor),  n.  [=  P.  con- 
formateur,  < LL.  conformator,  a framer,  former, 
< L.  conformare,  pp.  conformatus,  frame,  form: 
see  conform,  r.]  A number  of  bent  levers 
arranged  in  a circle  and  controlled  by  springs, 
fitted  on  the  head  to  ascertain  its  shape  in 
order  to  make  a pattern  for  a hat ; also,  a simi- 
lar device  adapted  to  the  shoulders  or  bust. 
Conformed  (kon-formd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  conform, 
r.]  In  hot.,  closely  fitted,  as  seed-coats  to  the 
^inclosed  nucleus. 

conformer  (kqn-ffir'mer),  n.  One  who  conforms ; 
one  who  complies  with  established  forms  or 
doctrines. 

Being  a partisan  of  Queen  Mary’s  and  a hearty  conform - 
er,  he  became  a great  favourite,  and  held  a lucrative  post. 
^ J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant,  ii. 

conformist  (kon-fQr'mist),  n.  [<  conform  + -ist; 
= P.  conformiste,  etc.]  One  who  conforms  or 
complies;  specifically,  in  England,  one  who 
complies  with  the  form  of  worship  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  as  distinguished  from  a dis- 
senter or  nonconformist. 

The  case  is  the  same  if  the  husband  should  he  the  con- 
formist ; though  how  the  law  is  to  operate  in  this  case  I 
do  not  see  : for  the  act  expressly  says  that  the  child  shall 
be  taken  from  such  Popish  parent.  Burlce,  Popery  Laws. 

Special  theological  bias  warps  the  judgments  of  Conform- 
ists and  Nonconformists  among  ourselves. 

^ H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  300. 

conformity  (kon-for'mi-ti),  n.  [<  P.  conformity 
= Pr.  conjormitat  = Sp.  conformidad  = Pg.  con- 
formidade  = It.  conformitd,  < LL.  as  if  *confor- 
mita(t-)s,  < conformis,  like,  similar:  see  conform, 
a.]  1.  Correspondence  in  form  or  manner;  re- 
semblance; agreement;  congruity;  likeness; 
harmony:  in  this  and  the  next  meaning,  fol- 
lowed by  to  or  with  before  the  object  with  which 
another  agrees,  and  in  before  the  matter  in 
which  there  is  agreement:  as,  a ship  is  con- 
structed in  conformity  to  or  with  a model ; con- 
formity in  shape. 

Man  amongst  the  creatures  of  this  inferior  world  aspir- 
eth  to  the  greatest  conformity  with  God. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  5. 

Men  act  in  sleep  with  some  conformity  unto  their  awaked 
senses.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Dreams. 

Space  and  duration  have  a great  conformity  in  this,  that 
they  are  justly  reckoned  among  our  simple  ideas.  Locke. 

Our  knowledge  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a conformity 
between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  . . . Thus  the 
idea  of  whiteness,  or  bitterness,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  exactly 
answering  that  power  which  is  in  any  body  to  produce  it 
there,  has  all  the  real  conformity  it  can  or  ought  to  have 
with  things  without  us.  And  this  conformity  between  our 
simple  ideas  and  the  existence  of  things  is  sufficient  for 
real  knowledge.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  iv.  4. 


confound 

2.  Submission ; accordance ; acquiescence. 

We  cannot  be  otherwise  happy  but  by  our  conformity  to 

God.  Tillotson. 

In  Conformity  to  your  commands,  ...  I have  sent  your 
Ladyship  this  small  Hymn  for  Cliristmas-Day. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  13. 
The  virtue  in  most  request  is  conformity.  ...  It  loves 
not  realities  and  creators,  but  names  and  customs. 

Emerson,  Self-reliance. 

3.  In  Eng.  hist.,  adherence  to  the  Established 
Church,  or  compliance  with  its  requirements 
and  principles.  Full  conformity  was  required  by  so- 
called  acts  of  uniformity  passed  by  Parliament  in  1558 
(extended  in  1593)  and  1662,  all  other  forms  of  worship  be- 
ing prohibited,  and  observance  of  them  made  punishable 
by  deprivation  of  legal  rights,  imprisonment,  and  even 
death.  These  laws  were  enforced  with  varying  degrees 
of  rigor,  but  were  greatly  relaxed  in  terms  at  the  revo- 
lution of  1688 ; and  by  later  enactments  the  disabilities 
created  by  them  have  been  almost  wholly  removed.  See 
dissenter  and  nonconformist. 

A proclamation  requiring  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  offi- 
cers to  do  their  duty  by  enforcing  conformity.  Hallam. 

Bill  Of  conformity,  in  law,  a phrase  sometimes  used  for 
a bill  in  chancery  against  creditors,  generally  for  the  mar- 
shaling of  assets  and  adjustment  of  debts,  filed  by  an  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator  who  finds  the  affairs  of  his  testa- 
tor or  intestate  so  much  involved  that  he  cannot  safely 
administer  the  estate  except  under  the  direction  of  the 
court  of  chancery.— Oath  of  conformity  and  obedi- 
ence. See  oath. 

confortationt  (kon-fdr-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
fortation  = Pr.  confortcitio  = Sp.  confortacion= 
Pg.  confortagdo  = It.  confortazione,'  < ML.  con - 
fortatio(n-),  < LL.  confortare,  pp.  confortatus , 
strengthen,  comfort:  see  comfort,  v.]  The  act 
of  strengthening. 

For  corroboration  and  confortation  take  such  bodies  as 
are  of  astringent  quality.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 962. 

confound  (kon-found'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  confounden, 
con f unden,  i.  OF.  confondre,  cunfundre , F.  con- 
fondre  = Pr.  confondre  = Sp.  Pg.  confundir  = It. 
confondere,<.  L.  confundere,  pp.  confusus,  pom*  out 
together,  mingle,  confuse,  perplex,  disturb,  con- 
found, < com-,  together,  4*  fundere,  pp.  fusus, 
pour : see  found*  and  fuse.  Cf.  confuse.]  1. 
To  mingle  confusedly  together;  mix  indiscrimi- 
nately, so  that  individuals,  parts,  or  elements 
cannot  be  distinguished ; throw  into  disorder ; 
confuse. 

Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language. 

Gen.  xi.  7. 

There  the  fresh  and  salt  water  woald  meete  and  be  con- 
founded together.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  195. 

Such  a numerous  host 

Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep, 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

Confusion  worse  confounded.  Milton,  P.  L.,ii.  996. 

2.  To  treat  or  regard  erroneously  as  identical; 
mix  or  associate  by  mistake. 

It  is  a common  error  in  politics  to  confound  means  with 
ends.  Macaulay,  Burleigh  and  his  Times. 

Ought  well-being  to  be  so  absolutely  confounded  with 
wealth^  J.  11.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  127. 

3.  To  throw  into  confusion;  perplex  with  sud- 
den disturbance,  terror,  or  surprise;  stupefy 
with  amazement. 

And  rood  with  grete  Host,  in  alle  that  ever  he  myghte, 
for  to  confounde  the  Cristene  men. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  260. 
So  spake  the  Son  of  God  ; and  Satan  stood 
Awhile,  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  2. 
The  sparrow’s  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 
Her  sense.  Tennyson,  Mariana. 

A man  succeeds  because  he  has  more  power  of  eye  than 
another,  and  so  coaxes  or  confounds  him. 

Emerson,  Eloquence. 

4.  To  destroy;  bring  to  naught;  overthrow; 
ruin;  spoil.  [Archaic.] 

Yit  somer  wol  it  [wine]  soure  and  so  confounde, 

And  winter  wol  endure  and  kepe  it  longe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  90. 
O Lord,  in  thee  have  I trusted ; let  me  never  be  con- 
founded. Te  Deum,  in  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  end  of  this  world  hath  confounded 
all  human  predictions.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Letter  to  a Friend. 
So  deep  a malice,  to  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  382. 

Bad  counsel  confounds  the  adviser. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 
Hence  such  interjectional  phrases  as  confound  it ! con- 
found the  fellow  ! which  are  relics  of  the  fuller  impreca- 
tions, God  confound  it ! God  confound  the  fellow  ! etc. 

5f.  To  waste  or  spend  uselessly,  as  time. 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ».  3. 

= Syn.  1.  See  list  under  confuse.— Z.  Confuse,  etc.  See 
abash. 


confounded 

confounded  (kon-foun'ded),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  con- 
found (def.  4, "at  end).]  Deserving  of  repre- 
hension or  destruction ; odious ; detestable : a 
euphemism  for  damned : as,  a confounded  hum- 
bug; a confounded  lie.  [Colloq] 

This  rising  early  is  the  most  confounded  thing  on  Earth, 
nothing  so  destructive  to  the  Complexion. 

Mr 8.  Centlivre,  Beau’s  Duel,  i.  1. 

confounded,  confoundedly  (kon-foun'ded,  -li), 
adv.  [See  confounded,  a.]  A euphemism  for 
damned,  used  also  as  an  emphatic  adverb  of 
degree,  equivalent  to  'very.’  [Colloq.] 

’Tis  confounded  hard,  after  such  had  fortune,  to  be  baited 
by  one’s  confederate  in  evil. 

Sheridan , School  for  Scandal,  v.  3. 
No,  faith,  to  do  you  justice,  you  have  been  confoundedly 
stupid  indeed.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

confoundedness  (kon-foun'ded -nee),  n.  The 
state  of  being  confounded. 

Of  the  same  strain  is  their  witty  descant  of  my  con- 
foundedness. Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

confounder  (kon-f  oun'der),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  confounds,  (a)  One  who  disturbs  the  mind, 
perplexes,  refutes,  frustrates,  or  puts  to  confusion  or  si- 
lence. 

Ignorance,  . . . the  common  confounder  of  truth. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
Close  around  him  and  confound  him, 

The  confounder  of  us  all. 

J.  H.  Frere,  Aristophanes. 

( b ) One  who  mistakes  one  thing  for  another,  or  who  men- 
tions things  without  due  distinction.  Dean  Martin. 

confractt  (kon-frakt/),  a.  [<  L.  confractus,  pp. 
of  confringere,  break  in  pieces,  < com-  (inten- 
sive) +frangere,  break : see  fraction.']  Broken ; 
broken  up. 

The  body  being  into  dust  confront. 

Dr.  H.  More , Sleep  of  the  Soul,  i.  9. 

Confraction  (kon-frak'skon),  n.  [=  Sp.  con- 

fraccion,  < LL ."confractio(n-),  < L.  confringere, 
pp.  confractus,  break  in  pieces:  see  confract.] 
If.  The  act  of  breaking  up. 

The  confraction  of  the  spirits  grating  them  with  a gall- 
ing jar.  Fcltham,  On  Ecclesiastes,  p.  352. 

2.  In  liturgies,  the  ritual  fraction  or  breaking  of 
the  consecrated  bread  or  host : a term  used  for 
fraction,  especially  in  the  Gallican  liturgies, 
confractorium  (kon-frak-to'ri-um),  n.  [ML.,  < 
L.  confractus,  pp.  of  coM/nmyere,breakinpieces: 
see  confract.]  In  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  an  an- 
them sung  by  the  choir  during  the  fraction  of 
the  host. 

confragoset  (kon-fra-gos'),  a.  [=  Pg.  confra- 
goso,  < L.  confragosus,  broken,  rough,  uneven, 

< corn-  (intensive)  + fragosus,  broken,  uneven, 
fragile,  < fragor,  a breaking,  < frangere,  break: 
see  fraction,  and  cf.  confract.]  Broken ; rough ; 
uneven. 

The  precipice  whereoff  is  equal  to  anything  of  that  na- 
ture  I have  seene  in  ye  most  confragose  cataracts  of  the 
Alpes.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June  27,  1654. 

confraternity  (kon-fra-ter'ni-ti),  n. : pi.  confra- 
ternities (-tiz).  [=  F.’  confraternite  = Pr.  con- 
fraternitat  = Sp.  confr  aternidad  = Pg.  confra- 
ternidade  = It.  confraternita,  < ML.  confrater- 
nita(t-)s,  a brotherhood,  < confrater,  pi.  confra- 
tres,  colleague,  fellow,  < L.  com-,  with,  together, 
+ frater,  brother : see  com-,  brother,  and  con- 
frere. Cf.  fraternity.]  A brotherhood ; a soci- 
ety or  body  of  men  united  for  some  purpose  or 
in  some  profession  ; specifically,  in  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Ch.,  a lay  brotherhood  devoted  to  some 
particular  religious  or  charitable  service : as 
(in  the  middle  ages),  the  confraternity  of  bridge- 
builders.  The  word  is  now  similarly  used  in  the 
Anglican  and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches. 
Also  called  sodality. 

The  confraternities  are  in  the  Roman  Church  what  cor- 
porations are  in  a commonwealth. 

Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  264. 
Each  of  these  councils  elects  its  own  members  from  the 
six  confraternities  of  the  city.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  341. 

confrere  (kon-frar'),  m.  [F.,  = Pr.  confraire,  co- 
fraire  = OSp.  confrade,  Sp.  cofrade  = Pg.  con- 
frade  = It.  confrate,  < ML.  confrater,  a colleague, 
fellow : see  confraternity,  and  cf.  confriar.]  A 
colleague ; a fellow-member ; an  associate  in 
something. 

confriart,  confriert  (kon-fri'ar,  -er),  n.  [<  F. 

confrere  (ML.  confrater),  after  E .friar:  see  con- 
frere and  friar.]  One  of  the  same  religious 
order  with  another  or  others. 

Brethren  or  confriers  of  the  said  religion. 

Weever,  Ancient  Funeral  Monuments. 

confricationt  (kon-fri-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
frication  = Pr.  confricacio  = Sp.  confricacion  = 
Pg.  confricaqao  = It.  confricazione,  < LL.  con- 
fricatio{n-),  < L.  confricare,  pp.  confricatus,  rub 
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together,  < com-,  together,  + fricare,  rub : see 
friction.]  A rubbing  together ; friction. 

A confrication  of  the  horn  upon  the  ivy.  Bacon. 

confriert,  n.  See  confriar. 
confront  (kon-frunt'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  confronter= Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  confrontar  = It.  confrontare,  confront, 

< ML.  confrontare,  assign  limits  to,  confrontari, 
be  contiguous  to,  < L.  com-,  together,  + fron(t-)s 
(>  F.  front,  > E.  front),  forehead,  front:  see 
front,  and  cf.  affront.]  1.  To  stand  facing; 
he  in  front  of ; face. 

There  are  two  very  goodly  and  sumptuous  rowes  of 
building,  . . . which  doe  confront  each  other. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  220. 
Death  being  continually  confronted,  to  meet  it  with 
courage  was  the  chief  test  of  virtue. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  236. 
The  same 

Silent  and  solemn  face,  I first  descried 
At  the  spectacle,  confronted  mine  once  more. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  50. 

2.  To  stand  in  direct  opposition  to;  meet  in 
hostility ; oppose ; challenge. 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer’d  blows ; 
Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  confronted 
power.  Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2. 

Mean  while  a number  of  Souldiers  are  drawn  by  small 
numbers  into  the  City  to  confront  all  outrages. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  1. 
Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely.  Lowell,  Com.  Ode. 

3.  To  set  face  to  face ; bring  into  the  presence 
of,  as  for  proof  or  verification : followed  by  with : 
as,  the  accused  was  confronted  with  the  witness, 
or  with  the  body  of  his  victim. 

In  full  court,  or  in  small  committee,  or  confronted  face 
to  face,  accuser  and  accused,  men  offer  themselves  to  be 
judged.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  259. 

4.  To  set  together  for  comparison ; bring  into 
contrast:  with  with.  [Bare.] 

When  I confront  a medal  with  a verse,  I only  show  you 
the  same  design  executed  by  different  hands. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals. 

confrontt,  n.  [<  confront,  v.]  Opposition ; an 
opposing. 

Cra.  Alas,  sir,  they  desire  to  follow  you.  But  afar  off ! 
the  farther  off  the  better. 

Tutor.  Ay,  sir ; an’t  he  seven  mile  off,  so  we  may  hut 
follow  you,  only  to  countenance  us  in  the  confronts  and 
affronts,  which  (according  to  your  highness’  will)  we  mean 
on  all  occasions  to  put  upon  the  lord  Euphanes. 

Fletcher  ( and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

confrontation  (kon-frun-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F. 

confrontation  — Pr.  confrontatio  = Sp.  confron- 
tacitfn  = Pg.  confrontacao  = It.  confrontazione,  < 
ML.  confrontatio{n-),  < confrontare,  pp.  confron- 
tatus,  assign  limits  to,  confrontari,  be  contigu- 
ous to:  see  confront,  v.]  The  act  of  confront- 
ing.  (a)  The  act  of  bringing  face  to  face  for  examination 
and  discovery  of  truth.  (6)  The  act  of  bringing  two  objects 
together  for  comparison  or  verification.  [Rare.] 
Combinations  of  ideas  which  have  never  been  feelings, 
or  never  verified  by  confrontation  with  reality. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  § 15. 

confronts  (F.  pron.  kon-frdh-ta'),  a . [F.,  pp. 

of  confr  outer,  confront:  see  confront,  vf]  In 
her.,  same  as  affronU. 

confr onter  (kon-frun'ter),  n . One  who  con- 
fronts. 

confrontment  (kon-frunt'ment),  n.  [=  It.  con- 
fr ontamento ; as  confront  + -ment.]  The  act  of 
confronting;  a placing  face  to  face  for  com- 
parison. [Rare.] 

In  youth  feeling  . . . responds  divinely  to  every  sensu- 
ous confrontment  with  the  presence  of  beauty. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  157. 

Confucian  (kon-fu'shian),  a.  [<  Confucius , a 
Latinized  form  of  Chinese  K'ung-fu-tse  (also 
written  in  E.  Rung-  or  Kong-fu-tsi),  lit.  ‘ K’ung 
the  philosopher/  + -an.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 

to  Confucius,  the  celebrated  philosopher  of 
China  (551-478  B.  c.),  or  to  his  teachings:  as, 
the  Confucian  ethics ; Confucian  literature.  See 
Confucianism. — 2.  Erected  or  maintained  in 
honor  of  Confucius:  as,  a Confucian  temple. 
Confucianism  (kon-fu'shian-izm),  n.  [<  Confu- 
cian + -ism.']  Properly,  the  ethico-political  sys- 
tem taught  by  Confucius.  He  sought  (unsuccessful- 
ly) to  remedy  the  degeneracy  and  oppressions  of  his  time, 
and  to  secure  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  empire,  by  the 
spread  of  learning  and  the  inculcation  of  virtue,  setting 
up  as  models  to  be  imitated  the  “ancient  kings”  Yao  and 
Shun  (about  2356-2204  B.  0.),  who,  by  their  virtue  and  the 
force  of  their  individual  character,  were  said  to  have 
removed  evil,  poverty,  and  ignorance  from  the  empire. 
The  system  of  Confucius  was  essentially  mundane  in  its 
methods  and  aims,  being  based  upon  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  duties  involved  in  the  five  relationships  of  life,  name- 
ly, those  of  prince  and  subject,  parent  and  child,  brother 
and  brother,  husband  and  wife,  and  friend  and  friend. 
By  many  Confucianism  is  called  one  of  the  three  religions 
of  China,  the  others  being  Taoism  and  Buddhism.  In  this 
sense  the  term  includes  both  the  Confucian  scheme  of 
ethics  and  statecraft  and  the  ancient  native  religion  (for 
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which  the  name  Sinism  has  been  proposed)  existent  in  China 
from  the  dawn  of  Chinese  history,  and  still  observed  as 
the  state  religion.  Its  chief  features  are  : (1)  the  worship 
of  the  Supreme  Being  (Shang-ti)  by  the  emperor  on  behalf 
of  the  people  ; (2)  the  worship  of  “the  hostpf  spirits,”  as 
the  gods  of  the  winds,  of  the  rivers,  of  the  mountains,  the 
grain,  etc.,  by  the  officials  and  dignitaries  ; and  (3)  the  ob- 
servance of  ancestral  worship  and  filial  piety  by  all.  (See 
Sinism.)  By  others  the  term  has  been  still  further  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  include  the  cosmogonic  speculations  of 
Chu-hi  and  the  other  speculative  philosophers  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  only  Chinese  term  corresponding 
in  any  degree  to  the  word  Confucianism  is  Yu-Kiao,  ‘the 
system  of  the  learned.’ 

Confucianism  pure  and  simple  is  in  our  opinion  no  re- 
ligion at  all.  The  essence  of  Confucianism  is  an  antiqua- 
rian adherence  to  traditional  forms  of  etiquette  — taking 
the  place  of  ethics ; a sceptic  denial  of  any  relation  between 
man  and  a living  God  — taking  the  place  of  religion ; while 
there  is  encouraged  a sort  of  worship  of  human  genius, 
combined  with  a set  of  despotic  political  theories.  But 
who  can  honestly  call  this  a religion  ? China  Rev.,  VIII.  59. 

I use  the  term  Confucianism  ...  as  covering,  first  of 
all,  the  ancient  religion  of  China,  and  then  the  views  of  the 
great  philosopher  himself,  in  illustration  or  modification 
of  it.  J.  Legge,  Religions  of  China,  p.  4. 

Confucianist  (kon-fu'shian-ist),  n.  [<  Confu- 
cian + -ist.]  1.  A follower  of  Confucius;  one 
who  adheres  to  the  system  of  ethics  taught  by 
Confucius. — 2.  A student  of  Confucianism  or 
of  Confucian  literature. 

con  fuoco  (kon  fwo'ko).  [It.:  con,  < L.  cum, 
with ; fuoco  = Sp.  fuego  = Pg.  fogo  = Pr.  fuoc, 
foe  = F.  feu,  fire,  passion,  < L.  focus,  fireplace : 
see  focus.]  In  music,  with  fire  or  impetuosity, 
confusability  (kon-fu-za-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  confu- 
sable:  see  ■ bilitij.]  Capability  of  being  con- 
fused. North  Brit.  Rev. 

confusable  (kon-fu'za-bl),  a.  [<  confuse  4- 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  confused, 
confuse  (kon-fuz'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  confused, 
ppr.  confusing.  [<  L.  confusus,  pp.  of  confun- 
dere,  pour  out  together,  mingle,  confound:  see 
confound.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  mingle  together,  as 
two  or  more  things,  ideas,  etc.,  which  are  prop- 
erly separate  and  distinct ; combine  without 
order  or  clearness ; throw  together  indiscrimi- 
nately; derange;  disorder;  jumble. 

Stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii  952. 
With  our  Christian  habit  of  connecting  God  with  good- 
ness and  love,  we  confuse  together  the  notions  of  a the- 
ology and  a faith.  J.  11.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  59. 

2.  To  perplex  or  derange  the  mind  or  ideas  of ; 
embarrass;  disconcert;  bewilder;  confound. 

The  want  of  arrangement  and  connexion  confuses  the 
reader.  Whately , Rhetoric. 

Has  the  shock,  so  harshly  given, 

Confused  me?  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xvi. 
Troubles  confuse  the  little  wit  he  has. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

3f.  To  fuse  together ; blend  into  one. 

Lest  the  evidence  should  introduce  inconvenient  irrele- 
vancies  he  proposes  to  take  measure  not  only  for  the  knit- 
ting of  it,  hut  also,  “ to  use  your  Majesty’s  own  word,  for 
the  confusing  of  it.”  Bacon,  in  E.  A.  Abbott,  p.  230. 
4.  To  take  one  idea  or  thing  for  another.  =Syn. 

1.  To  derange,  disarrange,  disorder,  mix,  blend,  jumble, 
involve,  confound. 

II.  intrans . To  become  mixed  up;  become 
involved. 

COIlfuset  (kon-fuz'),  a.  [<  ME.  confus  = D.  con- 
fuus  — G.  confus  = Dan.  Iconfus,  < OF.  confus , 
F.  confus  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  confuso,  < L.  confusus, 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  1.  Mixed;  confused:  as, 
u a confuse  cry,”  Barret. 

Our  company  . . . cast  themselues  at  the  last  into  a 
confuse  order,  and  retired,  they  being  mingled  amongst 
the  Turkes.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  IL  125. 

2.  Perplexed;  confounded;  disconcerted. 

I am  so  confus  that  I cannot  seye. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1372. 
Be  the  whiche  answere,  Alisandre  was  gretly  astoneyed 
and  abayst ; and  alle  confuse  departe  fro  hem. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  295. 

confused  (kon-fuzd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  confuse , v.] 

1.  Lacking  orderly  arrangement  of  parts;  in- 
volved; disordered. 

Thus  roving  on 

In  confused  march  forlorn.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iL  615. 
I went  to  see  the  Prince's  Court,  an  ancient  confus'd 
building,  not  much  unlike  the  Hofft  at  the  Hague. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  8, 1641. 
There  saw  I for  a space 
Confused  gleam  of  swords  about  that  place. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  362. 

2.  In  entom.y  tending  to  become  united  in  one 
mass,  as  parts  of  a jointed  organ : as,  antennas 
with  confused  outer  joints. — 3.  In  logic , indis- 
tinct : applied  especially  to  an  idea  whose  parts 
are  not  clearly  distinguished.  See  clear , a.,  6, 
and  distinct. 

A confused  idea  is  such  an  one  as  is  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguishable from  another  from  which  it  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferent. Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxix.  4. 
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4.  Perplexed;  embarrassed;  disconcerted. 
Remaining  utterly  confused  with  fears. 

Tennyson , Palace  of  Art. 
=Syn.  1.  Indiscriminate,  indistinct,  intricate,  deranged. 
— 4.  Mystified,  bewildered,  flurried,  abashed,  discom- 
posed, agitated,  mortified. 

confusedly  (kon-fu'zed-li),  adv.  1.  In  a con- 
fused manner  ; in  mixed  mass  or  multitude, 
•without  order:  indiscriminately;  indistinctly; 
unclearly ; indistinguishably. 

Neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire, 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix'd 
Confusedly.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  914. 

2.  With  confusion  or  agitation  of  mind. 

He  confusedly  and  obscurely  delivered  his  opinion. 

Clarendon, 

confusedness  (kon-fu'zed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  confused  or  disordered ; want  of  order, 
distinctness,  or  clearness. 

The  cause  of  the  conf  usedness  of  our  notions,  next  to 
natural  inability,  is  want  of  attention.  Norris. 

confuselyt  (kon-fuz'li),  adv.  Confusedly;  ob- 
scurely. 

As  when  a name  lodg'd  in  the  memory, 

But  yet  through  time  almost  obliterate, 
Cavfusely  hovers  near  the  phantasy. 

^ Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  II.  iii.  11. 

confusion  (kon-fu'zhon),  n.  [<  ME.  confusion, 
-ioun,  = D.  confusie  - G.  confusion  = Dan.  Icon- 
fusion,  < OP.  confusion,  P.  confusion  = Sp.  con- 
fusion = Pg.  confusao  = It.  confusione,  < L.  con- 
fusio(n-),  < confundere,  pp.  confusus,  confuse, 
confound:  see  confuse  and  confound.)  1.  The 
act  of  confusing  or  mingling  together  two  or 
more  things  or  notions  properly  separate ; the 
act  or  process  of  becoming  confused  or  thrown 
together  in  disorder,  so  as  to  conceal  or  oblit- 
erate original  differences,  etc. 

The  confusion  of  thought  to  which  the  Aristotelians 
were  liable.  Whewell. 

2.  The  state  of  being  confused  or  mixed  to- 
gether, literally  or  figuratively ; an  indiscrimi- 
nate or  disorderly  mingling ; disorder ; tumultu- 
ous condition:  as,  the  confusion  of  the  crowd. 

The  whole  pity  was  filled  with  confusion.  Acts  xix.  29. 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause ; 

Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a time 
Of  pellmell  havoc  and  confusion. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

3.  The  state  of  having  confused  or  indistinct 
ideas ; lack  of  clearness  of  thought. 

This  singular  confusion  between  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity  and  those  of  a constitutional  monarch  underlies 
aU  Warburton's  argumentation. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  vii.  § 19. 

4.  Perturbation  of  mind;  embarrassment; 
abashment ; trouble ; distraction. 

We  lie  down  in  our  shame,  and  our  confusion  covereth 
us.  Jer.  iii.  25. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart.  Spectator,  No.  489. 

5.  Overthrow;  destruction;  ruin. 

O,  confusion  on  this  villainous  occasion  ! 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  i.  2. 
Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king ! 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 

Gray,  The  Bard,  i.  2. 
6f.  One  who  confuses ; a oonf ounder ; a troubler. 
Thou  slye  devourer  and  confusyon  of  gentil  women. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women. 
7.  (a)  In  civil  law,  merger  of  two  titles  in  the 
same  person.  ( b ) In  civil  law  and  Scots  law,  an 
extinction  of  an  obligation  or  servitude  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  persons  whose  divided  posi- 
tion is  requisite  for  the  continuance  of  a debt 
become  one  person,  for  example,  when  one  be- 
comes the  heir  of  the  other.  Mackeldey Circle 

of  least  confusion,  in  physics,  the  section  of  the  pencil 
of  rays  between  the  two  focal  lines  in  which  the  rays  are 
most  closely  brought  together — that  is,  the  section  which 
will,  in  the  absence  of  a true  focus,  most  nearly  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  such  a focus.  Tait.  = Syn.  1.  Derangement, 
jumble,  chaos,  turmoil.— 4.  Perplexity,  bewilderment,  dis- 
traction, mortification. 

confusional  (kon-fu'zhon-al),  a.  [<  confusion 
+ -a!.]  Relating  to  or  characterized  by  con- 
fusion. [Rare.] 

confusive  (kon-fu'siv),  a.  [<  confuse  + -ive. 
Cf.  ML.  confusive,  adv.,  ignominiously.]  Hav- 
ing a tendency  to  confuse ; confused. 

A confusive  mutation  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Bp.  Hall,  Hezekiah. 

When  lo  ! ere  yet  I gain’d  its  lofty  brow, 

The  sound  of  dashing  floods,  and  dashing  arms, 

And  neighing  steeds,  confusive  struck  mine  ear. 

T.  Warton,  Eclogues,  iv. 

confutable  (kon-fu  ta-bl),  a.  [=  Pg.  confutavel 
= It.  confutabile ; as  confute  + - able .]  Capable 
of  being  confuted,  disproved,  or  overthrown; 
capable  of  being  proved  false,  defective,  or  in- 
valid. 

I.  39 
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A conceit  . . . confutable  by  daily  experience. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

confntantt  (kon-fu'tant), ».  [<  L.  confutan{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  confutare,  confute : see  confute,  v.\  One 
who  confutes  or  undertakes  to  confute.  Milton. 
Confutation  (kon-fu-ta/shon),  n.  [=  F.  confu- 
tation = Sp.  confutacion  = Pg.  confutagao  = It. 
confutazione,  < L.  confutatio{n-),  < confutare,  pp. 
confutatus,  confute : see  confute,  v.)  The  act  of 
confuting,  disproving,  or  proving  to  be  false  or 
invalid ; overthrow,  as  of  arguments,  opinions, 
reasoning,  theories,  or  conclusions. 

His  great  pains  in  the  confutation  of  Luther’s  books. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  Pref. 

A confutation  of  atheism  from  the  frame  of  the  world. 

Bentley. 

Confutation  of  the  person,  in  logic,  an  argumentum 
ad  hominem  ; an  argument  directed  against  an  opponent 
personally,  and  not  pertinent  to  the  question  in  dispute. 

Confutation  of  the  person  is  done  either  by  taunting, 
railing,  rendering  check  for  check,  or  by  scorning — and 
that  either  by  words  or  else  by  countenance,  gesture,  and 
action.  Blundeville  (1599). 

confutative  (kon-fu'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  confuta- 
tus, pp.  of  confutare  (see  confute,  v.),  + -ive.) 
Adapted  or  designed  to  confute : as,  a confuta- 
tive argument.  Warburton. 
confute  (kon-fut'),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  confuted, 
ppr.  confuting.  [=  P.  confuter  = Sp.  Pg.  con- 
futar  = It.  confutare,  < L.  confutare,  check, 
repress,  suppress,  destroy,  put  down,  silence; 
usually,  put  down  by  words,  answer  conclu- 
sively, refute ; also,  rarely,  in  appar.  lit.  sense, 
check  a boiling  liquid  as  by  stirring  it  with  a 
spoon  (or,  as  some  think,  orig.  by  pouring  in 
cold  water):  < com-,  together,  + * future,  pour, 
pour  often,  keep  pouring  (only  in  glosses,  and 
in  comp,  confutare  and  equiv.  refutare,  refute, 
and  in  deriv.  futatim,  abundantly,  lit.  pouring- 
ly),  hence  in  comp.,  it  is  supposed,  ‘overwhelm 
with  words  ’ ; a collateral  form  of  futire,  pour, 
in  comp,  effutire,  blab,  chatter,  lit.  pour  out  (of. 
futis,  a water-pitcher,  futilis,futtilis,  futile:  see 
futile),  < -\f  *fu  (=  Gr.  *%ev  in  x&tv),  simpler 
form  of  •/  *fud  infundere,  pp.  fusus,  pour : see 
found3,  fuse,  and  of.  confound,  confuse.  Cf.  re- 
fute.) 1 . To  prove  to  be  false,  defective,  or  in- 
valid ; overthrow  by  evidence  or  stronger  argu- 
ment ; refute : as,  to  conf  ute  arguments,  reason- 
ing, theory,  or  sophistry. 

We  need  not  labour  with  so  many  arguments  to  confute 
judicial  astrology.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  18. 

It  [the  cistern]  is  elevated  above  the  ground  nine  yards 
on  the  South  side,  and  six  on  the  North,  and  within  is  said 
to  be  of  an  unfathomable  deepness ; but  ten  yards  of  line 
confuted  that  opinion. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  51. 
2.  To  prove  (a  person)  to  be  wrong ; convict 
of  error  by  argument  or  proof. 

Satan  stood 

. . . confuted,  and  convinced 
Of  his  weak  arguing  and  fallacious  drift. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  3. 

Some,  that  have  been  zealously  of  the  mind  that  the 
devils  could  not  in  the  shapes  of  good  men  afflict  other 
men,  were  terribly  confuted  by  having  their  own  shapes, 
and  the  shapes  of  their  most  intimate  and  valued  friends, 
thus  abused.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  ii.  13. 

3f.  To  disable;  put  an  end  to;  stop.  [Rare.] 
Our  chief  doth  salute  thee, 

And  lest  the  cold  iron  should  chance  to  confute  thee, 

He  hath  sent  thee  grant-parole  by  me. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  4. 
=Syn.  Confute,  Refute.  See  refute. 
confutef  (kon-fut'),  n.  [<  confute , v.~]  Confu- 
tation ; opposing  argument. 

Ridiculous  and  false,  below  confute. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

confutementt  (kon-fut'ment),  n.  [<  confute  + 
-ment;  = It.  confutamento .]  Confutation  ; dis- 
proof. 

An  opinion  held  by  some  of  the  best  among  reformed 
writers  without  scandal  or  confutement. 

Milton,  Tetrachordon. 
confuter  (kon-fu'ter),  n.  One  who  disproves  or 
confutes.  "Milton. 

Cong.  A pharmaceutical  abbreviation  of  con- 
gius,  a gallon  of  6 pints. 

conge1),  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  con- 
gee1. 

conge2t,  n.  [<  L.  congius : see  congius .]  A gal- 
lon or  congius. 

A tonne  of  two  hundred  congys  suflise 

With  poundes  XII  of  pitche,  and  more  or  lesse. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  183. 

COngS1  (kdn-zha'),  n.  [F.,  leave,  leave  to  de- 
part: see  congee1.]  Leave;  permission  or  leave 
to  depart;  dismissal:  as,  the  ambassador  re- 
ceived his  conge : same  as,  and  now  commonly 
used  (as  distinctly  French)  in  place  of,  congee 1. 
— Conge  d’appel,  in  civil  law,  leave  to  appeal.— Cong4 


congee 

de  defaut,  or  conge-defaut,  dismissal  by  default  or  neg- 
lect to  prosecute;  nonsuit  for  default. — Conge  d’elire  or 
d’eslire  [F.,OF. ; formerly  without  accent  (so  also  in  E.), 
conge  d’elire,  permission  to  choose : Hire,  OF.  eslire,  < L. 
eligere,  elect,  choose  : see  elect],  the  sovereign’s  license  or 
permission  to  a dean  and  chapter  to  choose  a bishop. 
Though  nominally  choosing  their  bishop,  yet  the  dean  and 
chapter  are  bound  to  elect,  within  a certain  time,  such 
person  as  the  crown  shall  recommend,  on  pain  of  incur- 
ring the  penalties  of  a pnemunire. 

In  the  hurry  of  his  [James’s]  first  parliament  the  Act  of 
Mary  which  repealed  the  I.  Edw.  VI.  c.  2,  by  which  the 
conge  d’ eslire  and  the  independent  jurisdiction  were  abol- 
ished, was  itself  repealed. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  327. 
COnge2  (k6n-zha/),  n.  [F.,  a particular  use  of 
conge1,  leave,  as  if  departure,  spring  of  the  col- 
umn from  its  base.]  In  arch.,  same  as  apophyge. 
congeable  (kon'je-a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  congeable  (F. 
congeable),  permitted,  < congeer,  congier,  give 
leave : see  congee 1,  v.,  and  -able.)  In  law,  done 
with  permission;  lawful;  lawfully  done:  as, 
entry  congeable. 

Congeal  (kon-jel'),  v.  [<  ME.  congelen,  < OF.  con- 
geler,  F.  congeler  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  congelar  = It. 
congelare,  < L.  congelare,  cause  to  freeze  toge- 
ther, < com-,  together,  + gelare,  freeze,  < gelu, 
cold : see  gelatin,  gelid,  jelly,  etc.,  and  chill1, 
cold,  cool.)  I.  trans.  1.  To  convert  from  a fluid 
to  a solid  state,  especially  through  loss  of 
heat,  as  water  in  freezing,  or  melted  metal  or 
wax  in  cooling;  freeze,  stiffen,  harden,  con- 
crete, or  clot. 

Lich  unto  slime  which  is  congeled. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  96. 

If  they  have  not  always  a stream  of  tears  at  command- 
ment, they  take  it  for  a sign  of  a heart  congealed  and  hard- 
ened in  sin.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  6. 

[The  island  of  Sal]  hath  its  name  from  the  abundance  of 
salt  that  is  naturally  congealed  there,  the  whole  island 
being  full  of  large  salt  ponds.  Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1683. 
Thick  clouds  ascend  — in  whose  capacious  womb 
A vapoury  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congealed. 

Thomson,  Winter,  1.  226. 
2.  To  check  the  flow  of;  cause  to  run  cold; 
thicken. 

Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  ii. 
Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood  like  the  rivers. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

ii.  intrans.  To  grow  hard,  stiff,  or  thick; 
pass  from  a fluid  to  a solid  state,  especially  as 
an  effect  of  cold ; harden;  freeze. 

Molten  lead  when  it  beginneth  to  congeal.  Bacon. 

When  water  congeals,  the  surface  of  the  ice  is  smooth 
and  level.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

congealable  (kon-jel'a-bl),  a.  [Formerly  con- 
gelable,  < F.  congelable  = Sp.  congelable,  etc. ; 
as  congeal  + -able.)  Capable  of  being  con- 
gealed, or  of  being  converted  from  a fluid  to  a 
solid  state. 

And  yet  this  hot  and  subtile  liquor  I have  found  upon 
trial,  purposely  made,  to  be  more  easily  congealable  . . . 
by  cold  than  even  common  water.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  493. 

congealableness  (kon-jel'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  congealable.  Boyle. 
congealedness  (kon-jel'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  congealed.  Dr.  B.  More. 
congealment  (kon-jel'ment),  n.  [<  congeal  + 
-ment.)  1.  The  act  or  process  of  congealing; 
congelation. — 2f.  That  which  is  formed  by  con- 
gelation; a concretion;  a clot. 

They  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  8. 

congeant,  «•  Same  as  conjoun.  Coles,  1717. 
Congee1  (kon'-  or  kun'je),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  congie,  congy,  conge;  < ME.  congie,  con  gey, 
leave,  departure,  < OF.  congie,  congiet,  conget, 
later  conge,  mod.  F.  conge  = Pr.  conjat,  comjat 
= It.  comiato  (It.  also  congedo,  < OF.  conget), 
leave,  permission,  esp.  (like  E.  leave)  permission 
to  depart,  departure,  < ML.  commeatus,  comiatus 
(also,  after  OF.,  congiatus,  congedium,  congedia, 
congerium,  congenium),  leave,  permission,  per- 
mission to  depart,  L.  commeatus,  conmeatus,  a 
leave  of  absence,  furlough,  also  lit.  a going  to 
and  fro,  going  at  will,  hence  also  a passage, 
transportation,  trip,  caravan,  provisions,  sup- 
plies^ commeare,  conmeare,  pp.  commeatus,  con- 
meatus, go  to  and  fro,  go  and  come,  < com-  + 
meare,  go,  pass  (cf . permeate) . The  word  congee, 
passing  out  of  vernacular  use,  became  later,  in 
the  spelling  conge,  more  immediately  associated 
with  the  mod.  F.,  and  is  now  commonly  ac- 
cented and  pronounced  as  F.  conge  (k6n-zha')  : 
see  conge1.)  1.  Leave  to  depart ; leave-taking; 
dismissal ; conge. 

Clergye  to  Conscience  no  congeye  wolde  take, 

But  seide  ful  sobreliche  “ thow  shalt  se  the  tyme, 

Whan  thow  art  wery  for- walked  wilne  me  toconsaille.” 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  202. 


congee 

They  courteous  conge  tooke,  and  forth  together  yode. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  III.  i.  1. 

It  is  his  conge  to  the  people  of  Smyrna,  . . . “Farewell 
in  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  remain  by  the  unity  of  God  and 
of  the  bishop.”  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  234. 

After  this  the  regent  would  write  to  him  from  Brussels 
that  she  was  pleased  to  learn  from  her  brother  that  he 
was  soon  to  give  him  his  congi.  Prescott. 

2.  An  act  of  respect  performed  by  persons  on 
separating  or  taking  leave ; hence,  a customary 
act  of  reverence  or  civility  on  other  occasions ; 
a bow  or  a courtesy. 

And  with  a lowly  cong6  to  the  ground, 

The  proudest  lords  salute  me  as  I pass. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  v.  4. 

I kiss  my  hand,  make  my  congee,  settle  my  countenance, 
and  thus  begin.  Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  ii.  1. 

congee1  (kon'-  or  kun'je),  v.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  congie , congy , conge;  < ME.  congien,  con- 
geyen,  congeien , < OF.  congecr,  congeher , cun- 
geer,  congier , congy er  (=Pr.  conjiar;  It.  conge- 
dare,  > F.  congedier,  give  leave),  depart,  dis- 
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conger-eel 


of  some  of  their  congeners,  as  goldfinches,  greenfinches, 
&c.  ? Gilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne,  xii. 

Like  its  congeners,  the  garden- warbler  and  the  white- 
throat,  it  [the  black-capped  warbler]  sings  with  great  em- 
phasis and  strength.  The  Century,  XXVII.  782. 

congeneracy  (kon-jen'e-ra-si),  n.  [<  congener 
+ - acy .]  Similarity  of  nature;  the  fact  of  be- 
longing to  the  same  kind  or  genus.  [Rare.] 
They  are  ranged  neither  according  to  the  merit,  nor  the 
congeneracy,  of  their  conditions. 

Dr.  ll.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  172. 

congeneratedt  (kon-jen'e-ra-ted),  a.  [<  con-  + 
generate  + -<?d2.]  Begotten  together.  Bailey. 
congeneric,  congenerical  (kon-je-ner'ik,  -i- 
kal),  a.  [=  Sp.  congenerico ; as  congener  + 4c, 
4 cal.  Cf .generic.']  Being  of  the  same  kind; 
specifically,  in  hot.  and  zool.,  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  or  nearly  allied ; being  congeners. 
In  the  stork  and  congeneric  birds. 

Todd,  Cyc.  Anat. , I.  288. 

miss;  from  the  noun:  see  congee*-,  n.  The  verb  congenerous  (kon-jen'e-rus),  a.  [As  congener 

+ -ous.  Cf.  generous.]  1.  Of  the  same  kind  or 
nature ; allied  in  origin  or  cause. 

Bodies  of  a congenerous  nature. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err. 
Apoplexies  and  other  congenerous  diseases. 

Arbutlinot , Effects  of  Air. 

2.  In  lot.  and  zool.,  same  as  congeneric. — 3.  In 


Might  not  canary  birds  be  naturalized  to  this  climate,  congenital  (kon-jen'i-tal),  a.  [=  F.  congenital ; 
provided  their  eggs  were  put  in  the  spring  into  the  nests  ag  congenite  + .al.]  Produced  or  existing  at 


congee,  like  the  noun,  passing  out  of  vernacular 
use,  took  on  for  a time  the  form  conge.]  I.t 
trans.  To  give  leave  or  command  to  depart; 
dismiss ; take  leave  of. 

Excuse  the,  gif  thow  canst ; I can  namore  seggen  [say], 

For  Conscience,  acuseth  the,  to  congey  the  for  euere. 

Piers  Ploivman  (B),  iii.  173. 

ii.  intrans.  it.  To  take  leave  with  the  cus- 
tomary civilities. 

I have  conge' d with  the  duke.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 
2.  To  use  ceremonious  and  respectful  inclina- 
tions of  the  body;  bow;  salute. 

I do  not  like  to  see  the  church  and  synagogue  kissing 
and  congeeing  in  awkward  postures  of  an  aifected  civility. 

Lamb,  Elia. 

congee2  (kon'je),  n.  [Also  written  conjee, 
conje,  Tcongy,  repr.  Hind,  lednji,  Pali  hanjikam, 
rice-water.]  1.  In  India,  rice-water  or  -gruel; 
water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled,  much  used 
in  the  diet  of  invalids. — 2.  Any  gruel  or  similar 
food  for  invalids. — 3.  Starch, 
congee-house  (kon'je-hous),  n.  In  India,  a 
temporary  regimental  lockup : so  called  from 


birth;  innate;  native:  as,  congenital  disease; 
congenital  deformity. 

While  in  each  individual  certain  changes  in  the  pro- 
portion of  parts  may  be  caused  by  variations  of  function, 
the  congenital  structure  of  each  individual  puts  a limit  to 
the  modifiability  of  every  part. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 67. 
One  who  is  born  with  such  congenital  incapacity  that 
nothing  can  make  a gentleman  of  him. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  ix. 

congenitally  (kon-jen'i-tal-i),  adv.  In  a con- 
genital manner ; from  birth, 
congenitet  (kqn-jen'it),  a.  [=  Sp.  congenito  = 
Pg.  It.  congenito,  produced  together,  of  similar 
nature,  < L.  congenitus,  bom  together  with,  con- 
genital^ com-,  together,  -I-  genitus,  pp.  otgignere, 
bear,  produce : see  genital,  and  cf.  congenital .] 
Existing  or  implanted  at  birth ; connate ; con- 
genital. 

Many  conclusions  of  moral  and  intellectual  truths  seem 
...  to  be  congenite  with  us. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 
But  suppose  that  we  were  born  with  these  congenite  an- 
ticipations, and  that  they  take  root  in  our  very  faculties. 

Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  p.  59. 

congeniture  (kon-jen'i-tur),  n.  [<  L.  corn-,  to- 
gether, + genitura,  birth:  see  geniture.]  The 
birth  of  things  at  the  same  time.  Bailey, 
anat.,  having  the  same  physiological  action ; congeonf,  n.  Same  as  conjoun.  Minsheu. 
functioning  together : applied  to  muscles  which  conger1  (kong'ger),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cun- 


concur  in  the  same  action.  [Kare.] 
congenerousnesst  (kon-jen'e-rus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  be- 
longing to  the  same  class. 

Persuasive  arguments,  whose  force  and  strength  must 
lye  in  their  congenerousness  and  suitableness  with  the 
ancient  ideas  and  inscriptions  of  truth  upon  our  souls. 

Hally  well,  Melamproncea  (1677),  p.  84. 

congenetic  (kon-je-net'ik),  a.  [=  Sp.  congenito, 
etc.;  as  com-  + genetic.']  Produced  at  the  same 
time  or  by  the  same  cause ; alike  in  origin. 

The  carboniferous  surface  presents  a . . . slight  slope 
from  south  to  north ; and  the  strata  are  traversed  by  a 
series  of  faults  and  congenetic  monoclinal  flexures,  run- 
ning in  north  and  south  courses.  Science,  III.  327. 


the  fact  that  congeo  is  the  principal  diet  of  the  congenial  (kon-je'nial),  a.  [=  F.  congenial  = 


inmates, 

congee- water  (kon' je-wEi/ter),  n.  Same  as 
congee 2. 

Congee-water,  . . . said  to  be  very  antidysenteric. 

IF.  H.  Russell. 

COngelablet  (kon-jel'a-bl),  a.  [<  F.  congelable  : 
see  eongealabie.]  Ah  obsolete  form  of  con- 
^gealable.  Arbutlinot. 

congelation  (kon-je-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  conge- 
lation - Pr.  congelacio  = Sp.  congelacioh  = Pg. 
congelaqao  = It.  congelazione,  < L.  congelatio(n-), 
< congelare,  pp.  congelatus,  congeal:  see  con- 
geal.'] 1.  The  act  or  process  of  congealing; 
the  state  of  being  congealed;  the  process  of 
passing,  or  the  act  of  converting,  from  a fluid 
to  a solid  state ; solidification ; specifically,  the 
process  of  freezing  or  the  state  of  being  frozen. 

The  capillary  tubes  are  obstructed  either  by  outward 
compression  or  congelation  of  the  fluid. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 
A little  water,  fallen  into  the  crevice  of  a rock,  under 
the  congelation  of  winter,  swells  till  it  bursts  the  thick 
and  strong  fibres.  Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

2.  That  which  is  or  has  been  congealed  or  so- 
lidified ; a concretion ; a coagulation. 

Near  them  little  plates  of  sugar  plumbs,  disposed  like 
so  many  heaps  of  hailstones,  with  a multitude  of  congela- 
tions in  jellies  of  various  colours.  Tatler,  No.  148. 

congelativet  (kon-je'la-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  congela- 
tif  = Sp.  Pg.  congelativo,  < L.  as  if  *congelati- 
VU8,  < congelatus,  pp.  of  congelare,  congeal : see 
congeal  and  4ve.]  Having  the  power  to  con- 
geal. Coles,  1717. 

congeminationt  (kon-jem-i-na'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
congemination  = Pg.  congeminagao,  < E.  con- 
geminatio(n-),  a doubling,  < 


*yer,  cungar ; < L.  conger,  also  congrus,  gonger, 
< Or.  yhyypog,  a conger.]  1.  The  conger-eel. 

The  Conger  is  a se  fisshe  facioned  like  an  ele,  but  they 
be  moebe  greter  in  quantyte. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  233. 

Drown’d,  drown’d  at  sea,  man : by  the  next  fresh  conger 

That  comes,  we  shall  hear  more. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  3. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817).]  A genus  of 
fishes,  of  which  the  conger-eel  is  the  type,  ex- 
emplifying the  family  Congridcc.  See  cut  under 
conger-eel. 

conger3  (kong'ger),  n.  [Also  congre  ; origin 
unknown,  but  perhaps  a slang  use  of  conger 1, 
with  an  allusion  to  its  voracity.  The  sugges- 
tion, in  Kersey’s  lemma  “ Congress  or  Congers,” 
that  the  word  originated  in  congress,  an  as- 
sembly, is  improbable.]  See  the  extracts. 

Congre,  conger  (of  congruere,  L.,  to  agree  together),  a 
society  of  booksellers  who  have  a joint  stock  in  trade  or 
agree  to  print  books  in  copartnership. 

Bailey,  1733. 

Conger . a set  or  knot  of  topping  booksellers  of  London, 
who  agree  . . . that  whoever  of  them  buys  a good  copy, 
the  rest  are  to  take  off  such  a particular  number  ...  in 
quires,  on  easy  terms. 

B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew.  N.  E.  D. 

Congress  or  congers,  a particular  society  of  booksellers, 
who  put  in  joynt  stocks  for  the  buying  and  printing  of 
copies,  and  trading  for  their  common  advantage. 

Phillips  (ed.  Kersey). 


Sp.  Pg.  congenial , < L.  com-,  together,  + genia- 
lis,  genial : see  genial.  Cf.  congeneric  and  con- 
genious.']  1.  Partaking  of  the  same  nature  or 
natural  characteristics ; kindred ; like. 

To  know  God  we  must  have  within  ourselves  something 
congenial  to  Him.  Channing , Perfect  Life,  p.  21. 

Hence  — 2.  Suited  or  adapted  in  character  or 
feeling;  pleasing  or  agreeable;  harmonious; 
sympathetic ; companionable. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts,  we  came 
And  met  congenial.  Pope,  To  Mr.  Jervas,  1.  14. 

Such  as  have  a knowledge  of  the  town  may  easily  class 
themselves  with  tempers  congenial  to  their  own. 

Goldsmith,  Clubs. 

The  natural  and  congenial  conversations  of  men  of  let-  conger3  (kong'ger),  n.  [Perhaps  an  abbr.  and 


ters  and  of  artists  must  ...  be  those  which  are  associ- 
ated with  their  pursuits.  I.  D’ Israeli,  Lit.  Char.,  p.  147. 

3.  Naturally  suited  or  adapted ; having  fitness 
or  correspondence;  agreeable;  pleasing:  as, 
congenial  work. 

Nor  is  the  idea  of  any  secondary  machinery,  like  that  of 
a solid  vault,  at  all  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  Scripture 
treatment  of  nature,  which  refers  all  things  directly  to 
the  will  of  God.  Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  55. 
= Syn.  Pleasing,  Agreeable,  etc.  See  pleasant. 

congeniality  (kon-je-ni-al'i-ti),  ».  _[=  Pg.  con ■ 


corruption  of  OF.  cocombre,  mod.  F.  concombre 
= Pr.  cogombre,  a cucumber:  see  cucumber.] 
A local  English  (Lincolnshire)  name  of  the  cu- 
cumber. 

conger-doust  (kong'ger-doust),  n.  [E.  dial., 
< conger l + doust,  dial,  form  of  dust,  powder.  ] 
A local  English  name  of  the  dried  conger-eel. 
The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  used  to  employ  the  dried 
congers,  after  they  had  been  ground  into  a powder,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a relish  to  their  soup.  Day,  Fishes  of 


w ..  _ „ Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  II.  253. 

genialidade";  as  congenial  + -ity.~\  The  state  of  congeree  (kong-ger-e '),  n.  [Corrupted  from 
being  congenial,  (a)  Participation  of  the  same  na-  * conger -eel .]  Same  as  conger-eel , 2. 

conger-eel  (kong'ger-el'),  n.  1.  The  sea-eel, 
Conger  vulgaris  or  Leptocephalus  conger , a large 


a doubling,  <.  congeminare , pp, 

congemindtus,  redouble,  < com-,  togefner,  + ge-  congenialize  (kon-je'nial-Iz),  t>, 
mtnare,  double : see  gemination.]  The  act  of  & ■ -•  ^ ••  • • 

^doubling.  Cotgrave. 

congener  (kon'je-ner),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  con- 
genbre  = Sp.  con'genere  = Pg.  It.  congenere,  < L. 
congener,  of  the  same  race,  < com-,  together,  + 
genus  (getter-),  race,  genus : see  genus.]  I.  a.  Of 
the  same  genus  or  kind;  congeneric.  [Bare.] 

To  be  strictly  congener  as  well  with  the  African  Corono- 
carpi  as  with  a number  of  American,  chiefly  Brazilian, 
plants.  G.  Bentham,  Notes  on  Composites. 

II.  n.  A thing  of  the  same  kind  as,  or  near- 
ly allied  to,  another ; specifically,  in  bot.  and 
zool.y  a plant  or  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  as  another  or  to  one  nearly  allied. 


ture ; natural  affinity. 

For  grafts  of  old  wood  to  take,  there  must  be  a wonder- 
ful congeniality  between  the  trees. 

Whately,  Bacon’s  Essay  on  Friendship. 
( b ) Correspondence  ; suitableness ; agreeahleness. 

Painters  and  poets  have  always  had  a kind  of  conge- 
niality. Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture. 

If  congeniality  of  tastes  could  have  made  a marriage 
happy,  that  union  should  have  been  thrice  blessed. 

Motley, 
t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  congenialized,  ppr.  congenializing.  [<  conge- 
nial + -ize.]  To  make  congenial.  Eclectic  Rev. 

congenially  (kon-je'nial-i),  adv.  In  a conge- 
nial manner. 

COKgenialness  (kon-je'nial-nes),  n.  Same  as 

congeniality.  [Bare.] 

congenioust  (kon-je'nyus),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  com-, 
together,  + genius,  genius,  for  genus  (gener-), 
kind : see  genus.  Cf.  It.  congeneo,  cognate,  and 
see  congenial,  congeneric.]  Of  the  same  kind ; 
congeneric. 

In  the  blood  thus  drop’d  there  remains  a spirit  of  life 
congenious  to  that  in  the  body. 

Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  288. 


voracious  species  of  eel,  sometimes  growing  to 
the  length  of  10  feet  and  weighing  100  pounds. 


Conger,  or  Sea-eel  ( Leptocephalus  conger). 

Its  color  is  pale-brown  above  and  grayish-white  below.  In 
some  places  along  the  European  coast  it  is  common,  being 
most  usually  found  in  rocky  places.  Along  the  American 
coast,  however,  it  is  not  often  caught,  and  it  is  rather 
rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  markets. 

2.  In  California,  Gymnothorax  mordax,  an  eel 
of  the  family  Mursenidse,  related  to  the  common 
moray  of  England.  Also  congeree.— 3.  Along 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  Zoarces 
anguillaris,  a fish  of  the  family  Zoarcidce  or 
Lycodidw.  Also  called  Congo,  lamper-eel,  ling, 
and  mutton-fish. 


congerlate 

congeriatet  (kon-je'ri-at),  v.  t.  [<  congeries  + 
-ate2.]  To  pile  up ; heap  together.  Coles,  1717. 
congeries  (kon-je'ri-ez),  n.  sing,  or  pi.  [=  F. 
congerie  — Sp.  Pg.  It.  congerie,  < L.  congeries, 
what  is  brought  together,  a pile,  < congerere , 
bring  together,  collect:  see  congest.']  A collec- 
tion of  several  particles  or  bodies  in  one  mass 
aggregate ; an  assemblage  or  accumulation 
of  things;  a combination;  an  aggregation;  a 

The  air  is  nothing  but  a congeries  or  heap  of  small  . . . 
flexible  particles  of  several  sizes.  Boyle. 

The  congeries  of  land  and  water,  or  our  globe. 

Cook , Voyages,  VI.  iii.  9. 
The  system  to  which  our  sun  belongs  he  [Herschel]  de- 
scribed  as  a very  extensive  branching  congeries  of  many 
millions  of  stars.  A.  M.  Clerke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  29. 

congeroid  (kong'ger-oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  conger! 
+ -oid.  Cf.  congroid .]  Same  as  congroid.  Sir 
J.  Richardson. 

Congest  (kon-jest'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  congestus,  pp. 
of  congerere,  bring  together,  heap  up,  < com-, 
together,  + gerere,  bring,  carry:  see  gest,  jest, 
and  cf.  digest , suggest.]  If.  To  collect  or  gather 
mto  a mass  or  aggregate ; heap  together.  See 
congested. 

In  which  place  is  congested  the  whole  sum  of  all  those 
heads  which  before  I have  collected. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  253. 
Calumnies  . . . congested  . . . upon  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lanct‘  Bp.  Mountagu. 

Many  goodly  buildings,  and  from  all  parts  congested  an- 
tiquities,  wherewith  this  soveraign  City  was  in  times  past 
so  adorned.  Sandy s,  Travailes,  p.  27. 

wed.,  to  cause  an  unnatural  accumulation 
of  blood  in : as,  the  lungs  may  be  congested  by 
cold. 

congested  (kpn-jes'ted),p.  a.  [<  congest  + -ed^.] 
1.  Crowded;  tnronged;  affected  by  excessive 
accumulation. 

I wish  that  I could  transplant  some  of  our  poor  people 
from  the  congested  districts  of  Ireland  to  similar  comfort 
and  content.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  178. 

Stokes  has  shown  that,  if  a vibrating  system  which  is 
Incapable  of  propagating  waves  of  short  period  be  acted 
upon  by  such  waves,  there  occurs  a sort  of  compromise, 
In  which  the  parts  of  the  system  acted  on  are  thrown  into 
a species  of  congested  oscillation.  Tait,  Light,  § 201 
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conglutinate 


“d  coigius  o&^pafia^i fextenf^goTpre^tton'  t0?e,ther  in,to.a  or  heap ; col- 

It  contains  3.377  liters,  or  0.892  of  a United  States  (old  an?  *-oriP  m^°  a wh°le>  Without  regard  to 

wine)  gallon.  Yet  most  authorities,  on  theoretical  grounds.  c.ongruity  or  homogeneity ; form  a conglomera- 
8,p?u?se*.a  n\^s^a^e  have  been  made  in  the  construction  -xfion  of. 


- y ^ OI/.1LC5.  ganon.  it  nas  also 

been  maintained  that  the  construction  of  this  standard 
marked  an  increase  of  2 per  cent,  in  the  Roman  measures 
of  capacity. 

2.  In  phar.,  a gallon. 

conglaciatet  (kon-gla'shi-at),  v.  i.  [<  L.  con- 
glaciatus,  pp.  of  conglaciare,  turn  to  ice,  freeze 
up,  < com-,  together,  + glaciare,  freeze,  < gla- 
des, ice : see  glacial."]  To  turn  to  ice ; con- 
geal; freeze. 

No  other  doth  properly  conglaciate  but  water. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

conglaciationt  (kon-gla-shi-a'shon),  n.  [= 
F.  cong lactation  = Pg.  conglaciagao,  < L.  as  if 
*conglaciatio(n-),  < conglaciare,  pp.  conglaciatus, 
freeze  up:  s conglaciate.]  Congelation. 

It  [a  crystal]  was  a subject  very  unapt  for  proper  c<m- 
glaciation.  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

conglobate  (kon-glo'bat  or  kon'glo-bat),  r. ; 
pret.  andpp.  conglobated,  ppr.  conglobating.  [< 
L.  conglobatus,  pp.  of  conglobare  (>  E.  conglobe), 
gather  into  a ball,  < com-,  together,  + globare , 
make  round,  < globus,  a ball:  see  globe.]  I. 
trans.  To  collect  or  form  into  a ball;  combine 
into  one  mass,  especially  a spherical  mass. 
[Rare.] 

Matter  . . . conglobated  before  its  diffusion. 

Johnson,  Review  of  Eour  Letters  from  Newton. 
A “ sweat  ” distilled  from  liis  sacred  body  as  great  and 
conglobated  “ as  drops  of  blood.” 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  291. 
A mountain  brook,  . . . 

And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved, 

Numerous  as  stars.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iii. 
II.  intrans.  To  assume  a round  or  roundish 
form;  become  united  in  one  round  mass. 


2.  In  med.,  containing  an  unnatural  accumu- 
lation of  blood ; affected  with  congestion : as,  a 
congested  liver. 

, smaller -veins  and  arteries  are  conspicuously  and 

brightly  injected,  the  part  may  be  described  simply  as  con- 
9e8ted-  m Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  256. 

COngestiblef  (kon-jes'ti-bl),  a.  [<  congest  + 
-ible.  J Capable  of  being  collected  into  a mass. 
Bailey . 

congestion  (kon-jes'chon),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  con- 
gestion = Pg.  congestdo  = It.  congestione  = D. 
congestie  = G.  congestion  = Dan.  Sw.  konges- 
tion,  < L.  congestio(n-)f  a heaping  up,  < con- 
gerere, pp.  congestus , bring  together : see  con- 
gest^] If.  The  act  of  gathering  or  heaping  to- 
gether or  forming  a mass ; an  aggregation. 

church-yards  (tho'  some  of  them  large  enough)  were 
filled  up  with  earth,  or  rather  the  congestion  of  dead  bodvs 
one  upon  another  for  want  of  earth.  y 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  17,  1671. 

of  sand  earth,  and  such  stuff  as  we  now  see 
hills  strangely  fraughted  with. 

Selden,  Drayton’s  Polyolbion. 

2.  An  excessive  accumulation ; an  overcrowded 
condition;,  specifically,  in  med.,  an  unnatural 
accumulation  of  blood  in  an  organ  or  part ; hy- 
peremia: as,  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  of  the 
brain. 

congestive  (kon-jes'tiv),  a.  [=:  F.  congestif;  as 
congest  + -ive.]  Pertaining  to  congestion;  in- 
dicating an  unnatural  accumulation  of  blood, 
ch'ii  ^ some  l>ark  the  body:  as,  a congestive 

congeyt,  congeyet,  ».  and  v.  Obsolete  forms  of 
congee 1. 

CODgiary  (kon'ji-a-ri),  n. ; pi.  congiaries  (-riz). 
K U congiarium,  prop.  neut.  of  congiarius,  adi., 
holding  a eongius,  < congius,  a Roman  measure 
of.  capacity:  see  congius.]  A largess  or  dis- 
tribution of  corn,  oil,  or  wine,  or,  in  later 
times,  of  money,  among  the  people  or  soldiery 
of  ancient  Rome. 

Many  congiaries  and  largesses  which  he  had  given 
amongst  them.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  980. 

The  gift  of  largesses  and  congiaries  in  provision  of  corn, 
etc.,  appearing  in  the  reverses. 

. , Evelyn,  Disc.  Medals,  p.  187. 

congiet,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  congee l. 
congii,  n.  Plural  of  congius. 
congiount,  n.  See  conjoun. 

COngius  (kon'ji-us),  n. ; pi.  congii  (-i).  [L.]  i. 

A measure  of  capacity  among  the  ancient  Ro- 


wv,  J.  g.  virioywmtrruuu  = 

It.  conglomerate,  p.  a.,  < L.  conglomerate,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  I .a.  1.  Gathered  into  a ball 
or  round  body ; collected  or  clustered  together. 

The  beams  of  light  when  they  are  multiplied  and  con- 
glomerate generate  heat.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  In  hot.,  densely  clustered. — 3.  In  entom., 
gathered  irregularly  in  one  or  more  spots,  in- 
stead of  .being  distributed  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face: said  of  hairs,  punctures,  dots,  etc. — 4. 
Composed  of  heterogeneous  or  incongruous 
materials ; conglomerated. 

The  romantic  Gothic  era,  whose  genius  was  conglomer- 
ate of  old  and  new.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  10. 

Conglomerate  gland.  See  gland.  — Conglomerate 
rock,  in  geol.,  same  as  II.,  1. 

II.  n.  1.  lugeol.,  arockmadeup  of  the  round- 
ed and  wa- 
ter-worn de- 
bris of  pre- 
viously exist- 
ing “rocks, 
consisting,  at 
least  in  part, 
of  fragments 
large  enough 
to  be  call- 
ed pebbles. 
Also  called 
. conglomerate 

rock. — 2.  Anything  composed  of  heterogene- 
ous or  incongruous  materials. 

Why  should  they  not  turn  Birmingham  into  a London 
of  the  Midlands  — a small  London  certainly,  but  unlike 
tne  mechanical  conglomerate  of  great  London  — an  organ- 
ism with  a life  of  its  own,  and  a life  to  be  proud  of? 

This  may  after  conglobate  into  the  form  of  an  e<*g.  . . Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  2S6. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  7.  conglomeratic  (kon-glom-e-rat'ik),  a.  [<  F. 
conglobate  (kon-glo'bat),  a.  [<  L.  conglobatus,  coylom^ati^ue,  <conglom"erat : see  conglomer - 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Formed  or  gathered  into  a atGj  and_f?-l  Same  as  conglomer  itic.  Geilde. 
ball  or  a small  spherical  body;  combined  into  c£ngtomeratlon  (kpn-glom-e-ra'shon).  n.  [= 
one  mass.  ^ • conglomeration  = Sp.  conglomer acion  = Pg. 


Conglomerate,  polished  surface. 


Heaven  s gifts,  which  do  like  falling  stars  appear 
Scatter  d in  others,  all,  as  in  their  sphere, 

W ere  fix’d,  conglobate  in  his  soul. 

Dryden,  Death  of  Lord  Hastings,  1.  35. 

Conglobate  gland.  See  gland.—  Conglobate  inflores- 
cence, a globular  head  of  nearly  sessile  flowers. 

conglobately  (kon-glo'bat-li),  adv.  In  a round 
or  roundish  form. 

conglobation  (kon-glo-ba'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
globation  = Sp.  congl'obacion"—  Pg.  conglobacao 

= It.  con nlnhnc-in'n o { T,  sil ™ \ / 


= conglomeriti^ton-glom-e-rit'ik) 

globare,  pp.  conglobatus.  rather  into  a.  ball  • «»«  : g m 


globare,  pp.  conglobatus,  gather  into  a ball : see 
conglobate,  t\]  1.  The  act  of  forming  or  gath- 
ering  into  a ball. — 2.  A round  body ; a spheri- 
cal formation. 

In  this  spawn  are  discerned  many  specks,  or  little  con- 
globations.  Sir  y_  Brmmie _ 

conglobe  (kon-glob'),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
globed,  ppr.  conglobing.  _ [=  F.  conglober  = Sp. 


.7  ‘ yVl/lllV/  lt'VI'17/t  JLii. 

conglomer agao,  < LL.  conglomeration-),  < L.  con- 
glomerare,  pp.  comglomeratus,  roll  together : see 
conglomerate,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  gathering  into 
a ball  or  mass ; the  state  of  being  thus  gath- 
ered ; collection ; accumulation. 

The  multiplication  and  conglomeration  of  sounds. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  That  which  is  conglomerated  or  collected 
into  a mass ; a mixed  or  incongruous  mass  of 
any  form ; a mixture. 

Jonglomeritic  (kon-glom-e-rit'ik),  a.  [<  con- 
glomerate (with  altered  term. ; cf.  granitic)  + 
-ic.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 

conglomerate. — 2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
the  process  of  conglomeration ; formed  by  con- 
glomeration. 

The  lodes  . . . course  E.  and  W.  through  greenstone 
and  conglomentic  rock.  Hre,  Diet,,  III.  288. 

Also  conglomeratic. 


, ,<u 


gather  into  a ball : see  conglobate,  r.]  1.  trans. 
To  gather  into  a ball;  collect  into  a round  mass. 
[Rare.] 

Then  founded,  then  conglobed 
Like  things  to  like.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  239 

II.  intrans.  To  collect  and  become  spherical  • 
gather  in  a round  mass. 

Drops  on  dust  conglobing.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  292. 

Tho  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my  eye, 

Let  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal. 

Burns,  £0  Mr.  William  Tytler. 

congloblllate  (kon-glob'n-lat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  conglobulated,  ppr.  conglobulating.  [<  L 


com-,  together,  + gluten, "glue,  + -Ini,  4«e2.j 
A vegetable  albuminate  contained  in  almonds 
maize,  and  certain  other  seeds,  in  properties  it 
closely  resembles  animal  casein.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  water  containing  basic 
by  heatateS'  The  soIution  i3  00aguhited  by  acids,  but  not 

conglutinant  (kon-glo'ti-nant),  a.  and  n.  [< 
I . conglutinant , ppr.  of  congluUner , glue  to- 
gether: see  conglutinate,  v.]  I.  a.  Gluing- 
umting;  causing  to  adhere.  Bacon. 

II.  n.  A medicine  or  medicinal  application 
that  promotes  the  healing  of  wounds  by  ad- 
hesion. 


com-,  together,  + globulus,  a globule,  dim.  of  ilesil>11;. 
globus,  a ball : see  'globe,  and  cf.  conglobate' v. I conSIutinate  (kon-glo'ti-nat),  t). ; pret.  andpp. 

mall  round  mass  or  globule.  cyg}uhtnated,  ppr.  conglutinattng.  [<  L.  con- 

glutmatus,  pp.  of  conglutinare  (>it.  conglutinare 
= op.  Pg.  conglutinar  = F.  congluUner),  glue 
together,  < com-,  together,  + glutinare,  glue,  < 

nig  if  non  ( nlmfono  \ „ . _J  . V * 
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To  gather  into  a small  round  mass  or  globule. 
[Rare.] 

A number  of  them  [swallows]  conglobulate  together,  by 
flying  round  and  round,  and  then  all  in  a heap  throw 
themselves  under  water.  Johnson,  in  Boswell,  lix. 

conglomerate  (kon-glom'e-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  conglomerated,  ppr.  conglomerating.  [<  L. 
conglomerate,  pp.  of  congiomerare  (>  It.  con- 
glomerare  = Sp.  Pg.  conglomerar  = F.  conglome- 
rer),  roll  together,  wind  up,  heap  together,  < 
com-,  together,  + glomerare,  gather  into  a ball, 
< glomus  ( glomer -),  a ball,  a clue:  see  glomer- 
ate.] 1.  To  gather  into  a hall  or  round  body ; 
collect  into  a round  mass. 

The  silkworm  . . . conglomerating  her  both  funeral  and 
natal  clue.  Dr.  U.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  iii.  13. 


gluten  ( glutin-j , glue:  see  gluten,  glue']  I 
trans.  To  glue  together ; unite  by  some  gluti- 
nous or  tenacious  substance ; reunite  by  adhe- 
sion;  cement. 

In  many  the  bones  . . . have  had  their  broken  parts 
conglutmated  within  three  or  four  days. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  195. 

II.  intrans.  To  adhere ; coalesce ; become 
united  by  the  intervention  of  some  glutinous 
substance. 

When  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  blood  vessels 
these  plaques  have  a tendency  to  conglutinate , formintr 
the  granule  masses  of  Schultze.  Science , VII,  320. 


conglutinate 

conglutinate  (kon-glo'ti-nat),  a.  [<  L.  conglu- 
tinatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Glued  together ; 
specifically,  in  bot.,  united  by  some  adhesive 
substance,  but  not  organically  united:  as,  con- 
glutinate organs. 

conglutination  (kon-glo-ti-na'slion),  n.  [=F. 
conglutination  = Sp.  conglutinacion  = Pg.  con- 
glutinagao  = It.  conglutinazione,  < L.  conglutina- 
tio{n-),  < conglutinare,  pp.  conglutinatus,  glue 
together:  see  conglutinate,  ?:.]  The  act  of  glu- 
ing together ; a joining  or  causing  to  cohere  by 
means  of  some  tenacious  substance  ; hence,  in 
general,  adhesive  union ; coalescence. 

There  goes  to  it  six  hundred  several  simples,  besides 
some  quantity  of  human  fat,  for  the  conglutination. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 
Conglutination  of  parts  separated  by  a wound. 

Arbuthnot , Aliments. 

conglutinative  (kon-glo'ti-na-tiv),  a.  [=  F. 
conglutinatif = Sp.  Pg.  It.  conglutinativo  ; as  con- 
glutinate + -ire.]  Having  the  power  of  uniting 
by  conglutination. 

conglutinator  (kon-glo'ti-na-tor),  n.  [<  con- 
glutinate + -or.]  " That  which  has  the  power 
of  conglutinating ; specifically,  something  that 
promotes  the  closing  of  wounds.  Woodward. 
conglutine,  n.  See  conglutin. 
conglutinous  (kon-glo'ti-nus),  a.  [=  F.  con- 
glutineux  = Sp.  Pg.  conglutinoso,  < LL.  congluti- 
nosus,  < L.  com-  + glutinosus:  see  glutinous,  and 
cf.  conglutinate.']  Conglutinant ; tenacious, 
conglutinously  (kon-glo'ti-nus-li),  adv.  In  a 
conglutinant  manner ; tenaciously. 

The  matter  of  it  hangeth  so  conglutinously  together, 
that  the  repulse  divides  it  not. 

Swan,  Speculum  Mundi,  p.  87. 

Congo1  (kong'go),  n.  Same  as  congo-eel. 
Congo2  (kong'go),  n. ; pi.  Congos  or  Congoes 
(-goz).  1 . A member  of  the  race  of  negroes  in- 
digenous to  Congo,  a country  of  western  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  river 
Congo. 

The  most  numerous  sort  of  negro  in  the  colonies,  the 
Congoes  and  Franc-Congoes,  and,  though  Serpent-worship- 
ers, yet  the  gentlest  and  kindliest  natures  that  came  from 
Africa.  G.  W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXI.  522. 

2.  [1.  c.]  [Cuban  Congo.]  A kind  of  African 
dance.  See  the  extracts. 
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2f.  To  welcome ; hail  with  expressions  of  plea- 
sure; salute. 

Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  your  happy  Return  from 
the  Levant.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  30. 

Henry  Vane,  Esq.,  before  mentioned  was  chosen  gov-  „ „land„ 

ernour;  and,  because  lie  was  son  and  heir  to  a privy  guums.  ~ - , , v 

counsellor  in  England,  the  ships  congratulated  his  elec-  Congregation  (kong-gre-ga  Shon), 
tion  with  a volley  of  great  shot.  " * " ~ 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  222. 

To  congratulate  one’s  self,  to  have  a lively  sense  of 
one’s  good  fortune  in  some  particular;  rejoice  or  exult 
over  some  favorable  fact  or  circumstance.  = Syn.  Congratu- 
late, Felicitate.  See  congratulation. 

n.t  intrans.  To  express  or  feel  sympathetic 
gratification;  followed  by  with  or,  formerly,  to. 

He  . . . addressed  a letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  dated 
October  4th,  desiring  him  to  afford  “the  easiest  means, 
that  I may  with  least  weariness  come  to  congratulate  with 
you.” 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  233,  note. 

I cannot  but  congratulate  with  my  country,  which  hath 
outdone  all  Europe  in  advancing  conversation.  Swift. 

congratulation  (kon-grat-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
congratulation  = Sp.  congratulacion  = Pg.  con- 
gratulacao  = It.  congratulazione , < L.  congratu- 
latio(n-),  < congratulari , congratulate : see  con- 
gratulate.] The  act  of  congratulating,  or  ex- 
pressing to  a person  gratification  or  good  wishes 
at  his  success  or  happiness,  or  on  account  of  an 
event  deemed  auspicious;  words  used  in  con- 
gratulating ; felicitation. 

Stricken  by  the  sight, 

With  slackened  footsteps  I advanced,  and  soon 
A glad  congratulation  we  exchanged 
At  such  unthought-of  meeting.  Wordsworth. 

= Syn.  Congratulation,  Felicitation.  Congratulation,  like 
its  verb  congratulate,  implies  an  actual  feeling  of  plea- 
sure in  another’s  happiness  or  good  fortune ; while  felicita- 
tion (with  felicitate)  rather  refers  to  the  expression  on  our 
part  of  a belief  that  the  other  is  fortunate,  felicitations 
being  complimentary  expressions  intended  to  make  the 
fortunate  person  well  pleased  with  himself. 

Felicitations  are  little  better  than  compliments:  con- 
gratulations are  the  expression  of  a genuine  sympathy  and 
joy.  Trench. 

congratulator  (kon-grat'u-la-tor),  n.  [=  F. 
congratulateur  = It.  congratulatore,  < L.  as  if 
* congratulator,  < congratulari,  wish  joy:  see 
congratulate.]  One  who  offers  congratulation. 

Milton. 


Except  the  minuet,  which  was  introduced  only  to  teach  congratulatory  (kon-grat'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [=  F. 


us  the  graces,  and  the  congo,  which  was  only  to  chase  away 
the  solemnities  of  the  minuet,  it  was  all  a jovial,  heart- 
stirring, foot-stirring  amusement.  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  119. 

The  latter  [dance],  called  Congo  also  in  Cayenne,  Chica 
in  San  Domingo,  and  in  the  Windward  Islands  confused 
under  one  name  with  the  Calinda,  was  a kind  of  Fandango, 
they  say,  in  which  the  Madras  kerchief  held  by  its  tip- 
ends  played  a graceful  part. 

G.  W.  Cable , The  Century,  XXXI.  627. 

Congo  eel  (kong'go-el'),  n.  [Cf.  Congo  snake.] 
In  the  southern  United  States,  an  amphibian 
of  the  family  Sirenidse , Siren  lacertina.  See 
Siren. 

Congo  pea,  red,  snake.  See  pea,  red,  snake. 
congou  (kong'go),  n.  [The  Amoy  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Chinese  kung-fu,  labor:  so  called 
from  the  labor  necessary  for  its  production.] 
A grade  of  black  tea  produced  in  China,  being 
the  third  picking  during  the  season. 

A few  presents  now  and  then  — china,  shawls,  congou 


congratulatoire  = Sp.  Pg.  it.  congratulatorio,  < 
L.  as  if  *congratulatorius,  < * congratulator:  see 
congratulator  and  -ory.]  Conveying  congratu- 
lation : as,  congratulatory  expressions ; a con- 
gratulatory letter  or  address, 
congredient  (kon-gre'di-ent);  n.  [<  L.  congre- 
dien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  congredf,  come  together,  meet 
with : see  congress,  n.]  A component  part ; an 
ingredient.  Sterne.  [Rare.] 
congreet  (kon-gre'),  v.  i.  [<  OF.  congreer  (>  ML. 
congreare),"<.  con-  + greer,  graer,  agree,  < gre, 
pleasing:  see  gree2,  and  cf.  agree.]  To  agree. 

Congreeing  in  a full  and  natural  close, 

Like  music.  Shak .,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

congreett  (kon-gret'),  v.  i.  [<  con-  + greet1.] 
To  salute  mutually. 

Face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye, 

You  have  congreeted.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

pret.  and  pp. 
congregated,  ppr.  congregating.  [<  L.  congre- 
gatus,  pp.  of  congregare  (>  It.  congregate  = Sp. 
Pg.  Pr.  congregar  = OF.  congregier,  congreger), 
collect  into  a flock,  assemble,  < com-,  together, 
+ gregare,  collect  into  a flock,  < grex  ( greg -),  a 
flock:  see  gregarious.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  collect 
or  bring  together  into  an  assemblage ; assem- 
ble ; bring  into  one  place  or  into  a crowd  or 
mass. 

These  waters  were  afterwards  congregated  and  called  the 
sea.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 


tea,  avadavats,  and  Indian  crackers — little  more,  believe  pnnprpfrat.A  fkoner'erre-erat) 
me.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  1.  „„„ 

COngratulable  (kon-grat'u-la-bl),  a.  [<  L. 

congratula-ri,  congratulate  (see  congratulate), 

+ -ble.]  Capable  or  worthy  of  being  congratu- 
lated. Lamb.  [Rare.] 

congratulant  (kon-grat'u-lant),  a.  [=  F.  con- 
gratulant = Sp.  Pg.  It.  congratulante,  < L.  con- 
gratulan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  congratulari,  congratu- 
late: see  congratulate.]  Congratulating;  ex- 
pressing congratulation. 

Forth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers, 

Raised  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 
Congratulant  approach'd  him.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  458. 

congratulate  (kon-grat'u-lat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
congratulatedy  ppr.  congratulating.  [<  L.  con- 
gratulate, pp.  of  congratulari  (>It.  congratulare 
= Sp.  Pg.  congratular  = F.  congratuler ),  wish 
joy,  < com-,  together,  + gratulari , wish  joy: 
see  gratulate.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  address  with 
expressions  of  sympathetic  pleasure;  compli- 
ment or  felicitate  upon  an  event  deemed  hap- 
py ; wish  joy  to : with  on  or  upon  before  the  sub- 
ject of  congratulation : as,  to  congratulate  a man 
on  the  birth  of  a son ; to  congratulate  the  nation 
on  the  restoration  of  peace. 

He  sent  Hadoram  his  son  to  king  David  ...  to  con- 
gratulate him  because  he  had  fought  against  Hadarezer 
and  smitten  him.  1 Chron.  xviii.  10. 


It  is  the  king’s  most  sweet  pleasure  and  affection  to  con- 
gratulate the  princess  at  her  pavilion.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 


The  gutter’d  rocks,  and  congregated  sands. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Congregate  a multitude  to  deliver  him  out  of  prison. 

Prynne,  Power  of  Parliament,  i.  95. 

2f.  To  bring  to  a center  or  focus ; concentrate. 
Darkness  in  Churches  congregates  the  Sight, 
Devotion  strays  in  glaring  Light. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  22. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  together ; assemble ; 
meet,  especially  in  large  numbers. 

Where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

Equals  with  equals  often  congregate. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

congregate  (kong'gre-gat),  a.  [<  L.  congrega- 
te, pp. : see  the  verb.]  1.  Collected;  com- 
pact;  close. 

Where  the  matter  is  most  congregate.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 


congregation 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  assemblage  or  con- 
gregation; associate;  joint. 

It  [White  Sulphur  Spring]  is  the  only  place  left  where 
there  is  a congregate  social  life. 

C.  D.  Warner , Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  253. 
See  gland. 

c=  f. 

congregation  = Sp.  congregadon  = Pg.  congre - 
gaqao  = It.  congregazione , < L.  congregatio(n-), 
an  assembling  together,  union,  society,  < con- 
gregare, pp.  congregatuSy  congregate : see  con- 
gregate, ^.]  1.  The  act  of  congregating;  the 

act  of  bringing  together  or  assembling ; aggre- 
gation. 

By  congregation  of  homogeneal  parts.  Bacon. 

2.  Any  collection  or  assemblage  of  persons  or 
things. 

A foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

I have  it  not  in  my  nature  to  look  at  the  animal  world 
merely  as  a congregation  of  beasts. 

P.  Robinson , Under  the  Sun,  p.  3. 

Specifically  — 3.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Hebrews,  as  a community 
gathered  and  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God ; 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  Christian  church  in 
general,  or  a particular  assemblage  of  worship- 
ers.— 4.  In  modern  use,  an  assemblage  of  per- 
sons for  religious  worship  and  instruction ; in 
a restricted  sense,  a number  of  persons  organ- 
ized or  associated  as  a body  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  religious  services  in  common.  See  par- 
ish and  society. 

If  I see  anything  to-night  why  I should  not  marry  her 
to-morrow,  in  the  congregation,  where  I should  wed,  there 
will  I shame  her.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

Wherever  God  erects  a house  of  prayer, 

The  devil  always  builds  a chapel  there  ; 

And  ’twill  be  found,  upon  examination, 

The  latter  has  the  largest  congregation. 

Defoe,  True-Born  Englishman,  i.  4. 

He  [Bunyan]  rode  every  year  to  London  and  preached 
there  to  large  and  attentive  congregations. 

Macaulay,  John  Bunyan. 

5.  The  designation  given  to  the  party  of 
Protestant  Keformers  during  the  reign  of 
Mary.  N.  E.  D. — 6.  In  the  Rom.  Catli.  Ch .: 
{a)  One  of  the  committees  of  cardinals  appoint- 
ed by  the  pope  to  aid  him  in  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  church.  The  decisions  of  these 
congregations  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
decisions  of  the  pope  himself.  There  are  eleven  regu- 
lar congregations,  namely : (1)  the  Congregation  of  the 
Consistory,  which  prepares  the  business  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  consistory  or  assembly  of  all  the  cardinals  (see 
consistory,  4) ; (2)  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  tries  all  cases  of  heresy  brought  before 
it,  and  formerly  heard  appeals  from  lower  inquisitorial 
courts,  and  sent  inquisitors  where  needed  (see  inquisi- 
tion) ; (3)  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  which  decides 
what  books  shall  be  placed  upon  the  Index  Expurgatorius, 
or  list  of  forbidden  books  (see  index) ; (4)  the  Congregation 
of  Rites,  whose  duty  is  to  promote  a general  uniformity  of 
the  externals  of  divine  worship,  and  to  decide  with  regard 
to  the  beatification  and  canonization  of  any  one  whose  name 
is  proposed  therefor ; (5)  the  Congregation  of  Immunities, 
which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  all  matters 
concerning  the  right  of  asylum,  and  such  as  relate  to  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
civil  power ; (6)  the  Congregation  of  the  Fabric,  which  is 
charged  with  everything  that  relates  to  the  conservation 
of  St.  Peter’s ; (7)  the  Congregation  of  the  Council  (that  is, 
of  Trent),  which  is  the  official  interpreter  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  all  matters  of  discipline  when- 
ever questions  arise  thereon,  the  interpretation  of  its 
articles  of  faith  being  reserved  to  the  pope  himself  ; (8)  the 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regidars,  which  disposes  of 
such  differences  as  may  arise  between  the  bishops  and  the 
regular  communities  within  their  respective  dioceses  ; (9) 
the  Congregation  of  Discipline,  which  superintends  the  in- 
terior discipline  of  monastic  establishments ; (10)  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Propaganda,  which  has  charge  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  church,  and  of  the  College  of  Propaganda,  an 
institution  at  Rome  for  the  instruction  of  men  intended 
for  missionary  work  (see  propaganda) ; (11)  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Indulgences,  which  superintends  the  examination 
and  certification  of  the  authenticity  of  relics  and  the 
grant  of  indulgences.  Other  special  congregations  are 
also  appointed  by  the  pope.  Cath.  Diet.  (&)  A reli- 
gious community  bound  together  by  a common 
rule,  but  not  by  the  solemn  and  irrevocable 
vows  which  characterize  the  monastic  orders. 
Among  them  are  the  Oratorians,  the  Dames  Anglaises, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Mission  or  Lazarists,  the  Oblates,  the 
Passionists,  the  Redemptorists,  the  Marists,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers.  (See  Christian  Brothers,  under  Christian*.) 
( c ) A group  of  monasteries  which  agree  to  prac- 
tise the  rules  of  their  order  more  strictly  in 
their  respective  houses,  and  unite  themselves 
together  by  closer  ties,  such  as  the  congrega- 
tions of  Cluny  and  St.  Maui*. 

As  a broad  general  rule,  nearly  every  post-Reformation 
institute  is  styled,  notan  “ Order,”  but  a “ Congregation"  ; 
but  the  only  distinction  which  can  be  drawn  between  these 
two  names  is  that  “ order”  is  the  wider,  and  may  include 
several  congregations  within  itself  (as  the  Benedictine  or- 
der, for  example,  includes  the  congregations  of  Cluny  and 
of  St.  Maur),  while  a congregation  is  a simple  unit,  com- 


congregation 

pletc  in  itself,  and  neither  dependent  on  another  institute 
nor  possessed  of  dependent  varieties  of  its  own. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  715. 
(d)  A committee  of  'bishops  appointed  by  the 
pope,  or  with  his  approbation,  to  prepare  rules 
of  business,  etc.,  for  a general  council,  in  the 
General  Council  of  Constance  the  congregation  was  dif- 
ferently constituted,  the  Council  being  divided  into  con- 
gregations according  to  the  nationalities  represented — 
German,  French,  Italian,  English,  and  subsequently  Span- 
ish. These  voted  separately,  preliminary  to  the  final  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  as  a whole. 

7.  See  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  below. — 8. 
In  universities , the  body  of  the  masters  regent. 
The  great  congregation  is  the  body  of  all  the  masters, 
regent  and  not  regent.  The  home  of  congregation  is  the 
assembly  of  the  congregation.  The  function  of  the  con- 
gregation is  to  grant  degrees,  graces,  and  dispensations. 
But  in  some  universities  from  the  first,  and  in  others  at 
present,  the  congregation  has  been  otherwise  constituted 
and  has  additional  functions.  [Eng.] 

9.  In  falconry,  a flock  or  flight  of  plovers. 

A congregation  of  plovers. 

Strutt , Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  97. 
Congregation  of  loci,  a collection  of  loci  to  one  or  other 
of  which  the  point  or  other  element  is  restricted.  Thus, 
if  A = 0 is  the  equation  of  one  locus,  and  B = 0 that  of 
another,  then  AB  = 0 is  the  equation  to  the  congregation 
of  them.— Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Calvary,  a 
French  order  of  Benedictine  nuns  founded  at  Poitiers 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  broken  up 
by  the  revolution,  but  afterward  reorganized  and  rees- 
tablished.—Congregation  of  the  Mother  of  God,  a 
monastic  order  instituted  about  1574  at  Lucca  in  Tuscany 
by  John  Leonardi,  and  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  pa- 
pal see.— Free  Congregations,  also  called  Friends  of 
Light  or  Protestant  Friends , a name  adopted  by  congrega- 
tions of  German  rationalistic  religious  thinkers,  who  broke 
away  from-the  established  church  of  Prussia  about  1845. 
They  denied  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  truth  of 
important  Christian  doctrines,  and  some  of  them  also  the 
existence  of  a personal  Deity.  As  they  became  politically 
powerful,  they  were  suppressed  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
and  continued  to  exist  in  Prussia  only  under  great  difficul- 
ties. There  are  some  of  these  congregations  in  the  United 
States.— Lords  of  the  Congregation,  in  Scot.  ch.  hist., 
a title  given  to  the  chief  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  signed 
the  Covenant  of  December  3d,  1557,  for  liberty  of  worship. 
The  whole  body  of  adherents  was  called  the  Congregation, 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  congregation  in 
the  document.  = Syn.  4.  See  spectator. 

congregational  (kong-gre-ga/shon-al),  a . [< 
congregation  4-  -al.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

congregation:  as,  congregational  singing. — 2. 
Eccles.,  pertaining  to  government  by  congrega- 
tions ; governed  by  its  own  congregation,  as  a 
church ; specifically  (with  a capital),  pertain- 
ing to  Congregationalism  as  a denominational 
designation : as,  the  congregational  polity  of 
the  Baptists ; the  Congregational  churches  of 
the  United  States. 

The  great  Baptist  denomination — with  some  leaning 
toward  Independency  properly  so  called  — is  yet  purely 
Congregational  in  its  principle  of  church  order  and  govern- 
ment. H.  M.  Dexter,  Congregationalism  (2d  ed.),  i. 

Congregational  council.  See  council.— Congregation- 
al music,  music  in  which  the  congregation  take  part,  as 
opposed  to  music  sung  by  the  choir  only.  = Syn.  Congrega- 
tional, Independent.  See  extract  under  Congregationalism. 

Congregationalism  (kong-gre-ga'shon-al-izm), 
n.  [<  congregational  + -ism.]  1.  A system  of 
church  government  based  upon  the  autonomy 
of  the  individual  congregation,  it  embodies  three 
fundamental  principles— (1)  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty 
of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  in  every  community  to  organ- 
ize for  Christian  work  and  worship,  and  that  such  an  or- 
ganization is  a Christian  church ; (2)  that  each  such  church 
is  by  right  independent  of  all  external  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol, and  in  any  such  church  all  members  possess  equal 
ecclesiastical  authority  ; (3)  that  such  churches  owe  a duty 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  cooperation  to  one  another. 
This  fellowship  and  cooperation  is  exercised  among  those 
who  bear  the  name  of  Congregationalists  by  means  of  coun- 
cils, conferences,  consociations,  and  associations.  The 
principles  of  Congregationalism  are  maintained  not  only 
by  Congregationalists  so  called,  but  also  by  Baptists,  Uni- 
tarians, Universalists,  and  some  other  denominations  of 
Christians,  and  by  many  evangelical  churches  in  France, 
Switzerland,  etc. 

Congregationalism  is  the  democratic  form  of  church  or- 
der and  government ; it  derives  its  name  from  the  promi- 
nence which  it  gives  to  the  congregation  of  Christian  be- 
lievers. It  vests  all  ecclesiastical  power  (under  Christ)  in 
the  associated  brotherhood  of  each  local  church,  as  an  in- 
dependent body.  At  the  same  time  it  recognizes  a fra- 
ternal and  equal  fellowship  between  these  independent 
churches,  which  invests  each  with  the  right  and  duty  of 
advice  and  reproof,  and  even  of  the  public  withdrawal  of 
that  fellowship  in  case  the  course  pursued  by  another  of 
the  sisterhood  should  demand  such  action  for  the  preser- 
vation of  its  own  purity  and  consistency.  Herein  Congre- 
gationalism as  a system  differs  from  Independency,  which 
affirms  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  power  to  reside  in  the 
brotherhood  so  zealously  as  to  ignore  any  check,  even  of 
advice,  upon  its  action. 

H.  M.  Dexter,  Congregationalism  (2d  ed.),  i. 
2.  [cap.]  The  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  religious  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  See  congregationalist,  2. 
congregationalist  (kong-gre-ga'shon-al-ist),  n. 
L<  congregational  4*  -is*.]  1 .*  One  who  holds  to 
the  congregational  principles  of  church  govern- 
ment. See  congregationalismf  1.  in  this  sense,  Bap- 
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tists,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  some  Methodists,  and  some 
other  denominations  of  Christians  are  congregationalists. 
2.  [cap.]  One  of  a denomination  of  Christians 
who  hold  to  the  congregational  principle  of 
church  government,  to  the  system  of  doctrines 
known  as  evangelical  or  orthodox,  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  to  baptism 
by  sprinkling.  The  Congregationalists  of  the  United 
States  are  identical  in  origin  and  general  principles  with 
the  Independents  (now  also  called  Congregationalist s) 
of  Great  Britain.  They  were  the  predominant  religious 
body  in  the  first  settlement  of  New  England,  and  have 
thence  spread  over  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States.  Their  churches  are  inde- 
pendent of  one  another;  their  various  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies— councils,  conferences,  consociations,  associa- 
tions— possess  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  only  amoral 
power ; and  they  are  generally  moderate  Calvinists  in  theo- 
logical doctrines.  Their  missionary  operations  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  voluntary  societies  supported  by  the 
churches,  but  only  indirectly  amenable  to  them. 

congregationally  (kong-gre-ga'shon-al-i),  adv. 
In  a congregational  manner*;  by  congregations ; 
as  a congregation. 

congress  (kong'gres),  n.  [=  F.  congres  = Sp. 
congreso  = Pg.  It.  congresso  = D.  Dan.  hongres 
= Q.  congress  = Sw.  kongress,  < L.  congressus,  a 
meeting  together,  an  interview,  a close  union, 
encounter,  < congredi,  pp.  congressus,  meet  to- 
gether, < com-,  together,  4-  gradi,  step,  walk,  go : 
see  grade . Cf . aggress,  egress,  ingress,  progress, 
regress,  etc.,  and  congredient .]  If.  A meeting 
together  of  individuals : an  encounter ; an  in- 
terview. 

That  ceremony  is  used  as  much  in  our  adieus  as  in  the 
first  congress. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  On  Browne’s  Religio  Medici,  p.  76. 

If  her  devotion  be  high  and  pregnant,  and  prepared  to 
fervency  and  importunity  of  congress  with  God. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  258. 

Here  Pallas  urges  on,  and  Lausus  there  ; . . . 

Their  congress  in  the  field  great  Jove  withstands. 

. Dryden,  ^Eneid,  x. 
2.  The  meeting  of  persons  in  sexual  commerce. 
— 3.  A formal  meeting  or  association  of  per- 
sons having  a representative  character;  an  or- 
ganization or  authorized  assemblage  of  persons 
for  the  consideration  of  some  special  subject 
or  the  promotion  of  some  common  interest; 
particularly^  in  politics,  an  assemblage  of  en- 
voys, commissioners,  or  plenipotentiaries  rep- 
resenting sovereign  powers,  or  of  sovereigns 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  inter- 
national affairs:  as,  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1814-15);  the  Congress  of  Paris  (1856).  For 
the  distinction  between  conference  and  congress, 
see  extract  under  conference,  2 (a). 

As  soon  as  the  employers  attempted  to  give  work  to  sub- 
contractors, they  forced  them  by  strikes  to  take  it  back. 
The  society  [of  hatters]  was  called  the  Congress,  was  regu- 
lated by  statutes,  and  framed  bye-laws.  All  workmen  of 
the  trade  belonged  to  it. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  clxxviii. 

The  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  at  which  the  five  great 
powers  were  represented,  . . . was  intended  to  exercise  a 
supervisory  power  over  European  affairs,  interfering  to 
prevent  all  dangerous  revolutions,  especially  when  they 
should  proceed  from  popular  movements. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 46. 

Farmers’  congress , an  association  of  agriculturists  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  met  annually  since  1881. 

Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc .,  1886,  p.  330. 

4.  [cap.]  The  national  legislature  of  the  United 

States.  In  U.  S.  hist,  there  have  been  three  differently 
constituted  bodies  so  named : (a)  The  Continental  Congress, 
representing  the  thirteen  colonies.  What  is  known  as  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  with  delegates  from  all  the 
colonies  but  Georgia,  met  in  Philadelphia  September  5th, 

1774,  and  lasted  until  October  26th,  1774 ; the  second,  in 
which  all  were  represented,  met  in  Philadelphia  May  10th, 

1775,  and  adjourned  December  12th,  1776;  the  third  met 
in  Baltimore  December  20th,  1776,  and  lasted  until  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  went  into  operation,  March  1st, 
1781.  (IT)  The  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  representing 
the  States  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  March  1st, 
1781,  to  March  4th,  1789.  (c)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  represents  both  the  States  and  the  people 
under  the  Constitution,  and  which  met  for  the  first  time 
March  4th,  1789.  It  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  (sometimes  called  the  upper 
and  lower  houses),  and  meets  at  least  once  every  year. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  State, 
elected  (by  popular  vote)  for  a period"  of  six  years,  one 
third  of  them  being  elected  every  second  year.  The  num- 
ber of  representatives  varies  in  each  State  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  (See  apportionment,  2.)  They  sit  for 
two  years  only.  The  united  body,  for  the  two  years  dur- 
ing which  the  representatives  hold  their  seats,  receives  a 
numerical  designation  as  a single  Congress,  counting  from 
the  first.  Thus,  the  senators  and  representatives  sitting 
during  the  period  March  4,  1909,  to  March  4,  1911,  consti- 
tuted the  61st  Congress.  The  most  important  powers  of 
Congress,  as  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  are  : to  im- 
pose and  collect  taxes,  borrow  and  coin  money,  regulate 
commerce,  establish  uniform  naturalization  and  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  declare  war,  raise  armies,  maintain  a navy, 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  admit  new  States,  and 
make  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  these  powers  into  execu- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Senate  confirms  or  rejects  treaties, 
and  nominations  to  office  made  by  the  President. 
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The  substitution  of  “ Congress  ” for  “the  legislature  of 
the  United  States,”  requires  no  explanation.  It  is  a mere 
change  of  phraseology.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  256. 

The  upper  house  of  Congress  is  therefore  a federal  while 
the  lower  is  a national  body,  and  the  government  is  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  people  without  endangering 
the  equal  rights  of  the  several  states. 

J,  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  97. 
5.  The  name  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  and  of  the  national  legislatures  of  the 

South  American  republics Church  Congress,  a 

name  applied  to  two  voluntary  organizations,  one  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  other  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  topics  of  church  interest.  Membership  is  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  in  communion  with  the  church. 
Neither  body  possesses  any  ecclesiastical  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility, or  attempts  any  legislative  functions.  The 
same  name,  with  modifying  adjectives,  as  Inter -ecclesias- 
tical Congress,  Inter-denominational  Congress,  etc.,  has 
been  applied  to  other  bodies  of  a similar  character  em- 
bracing members  of  various  Protestant  communions.— 
Congress  boots.  See  boot 2. — Congress  water.  See 
mineral  ivater,  under  mineral. — Peace  Congress,  in  U. 
S.  hist.,  a conference,  in  February,  1861,  of  delegates  from 
free  and  border  slave  States,  which  made  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  avert  civil  war  by  means  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  dealing  chiefly  with  slavery. 
Also  called  Peace  Convention  or  Conference. — Provincial 
congresses,  popular  conventions  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  between  the  American  colonies  and  Eng- 
land, assumed  control  of  the  colonies.—  Stamp-Act  Con- 

f'ess,  a body  of  delegates  from  nine  colonies  which  met  at 
ew  York,  in  1765,  to  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act  and 
other  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  Parliament. 

congress  (kon-gres'),  v.  i.  [<  congress,  n.)  To 
come  together;  assemble;  congregate.  [Rare.] 

The  valetudinarians  who  congress  every  winter  at  Nice. 

Mrs.  Gore. 

congressiont  (kon-gresh'on),  n.  [=  F.  con- 

gression  = Sp.  congresion,  <.  L.  congressio(n-),  < 
congredi,  pp.  congressus,  meet  together:  see 
congress,  n.)  1.  A coming  together;  an  as- 

sembly; a company.  Cotgrave. — 2.  Sexual  in- 
tercourse. Jer.  Taylor. — 3.  A bringing  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Many  men  excellently  learned  have  . . . approved  by  a 
direct  and  close  congression  [of  Christianity]  with  other  reli- 
gions, that  all  the  reason  of  the  world  appears  to  stand  on 
the  Christian  aide.  Jer.  Taylor , Ductor  Dubitantium,  i.  123. 

congressional  (kon-gresh'on-al),  a.  [=  Pg.  con- 
gressional; as  congression  (for  congress)  + - al. ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a congress,  or,  specifically 
(commonly  with  a capital),  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States:  as,  congressional  debates; 
the  “ Congressional  Record.” 

The  revisal  of  the  Congressional  intelligence  contained 
in  your  letters  makes  me  regret  the  loss  of  it  on  your  de- 
parture. Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  68. 

congressivet  (kon-gres'iv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *con- 
gressivus,  < congressus,  pp.  of  congredi,  meet  to- 
gether: see  congress,  n .]  1.  Encountering. — 
2.  Meeting  in  sexual  commerce. 

Congressive  generation.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

congressman  (kong'gres -man),  n. ; pi.  con- 
gressmen (-men),  [cap.  or  l.  c.)  [<  congress,  4, 
+ man.)  A member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, especially  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Strictly,  the  term  includes  the  members  of  the 
Senate  as  well  as  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  in  popular  usage  it  is  limited  to  the  latter. 
Congreve  (kong'grev),  n.  [So  called  from  the 
inventor,  Sir  William  Congreve  (1772-1828).]  A 
kind  of  lucifer  match.  See  lucifer,  3. 

Congreve  rocket.  See  rocket. 
congrid  (kong'grid),  n.  A fish  of  the  family 
Congridce. 

Congridse  (kong'gri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Conger 
+ -ida;.]  A family  of  apodal  fishes,  typified 
by  the  genus  Conger,  to  which  different  limits 
have  been  ascribed.  See  cut  under  conger-eel. 
(a)  By  some  authors  it  is  extended  to  include  the  Ophieh- 
thyidoe  and  some  others,  as  well  as  the  true  Congridce. 
(p)  By  others  it  is  restricted  to  the'genus  Conger  and  those 
closely  agreeing  with  it.  As  thus  limited,  it  is  closely  al- 
lied to  the  family  Anguillidce,  but  differs  in  the  more  de- 
veloped palatopterygoid  arches  and  opercular  apparatus, 
and  the  advanced  dorsal  fin.  The  species  are  exclusively 
marine. 

congrogadid  (kong-gro-ga'did),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Congrogadidce.’ 

Congrogadidse  (kong-gro-gad'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Congrogadus  + -idee.)  A family  of  teleoceph- 
alous  fishes,  including  those  Ophidioidea  which 
are  without  ventrals,  have  the  anus  in  the 
anterior  half  of  the  length,  and  the  branchial 
membranes  united  beneath  but  free  from  the 
throat.  The  species  are  few  in  number  and  rare. 
Congrogadina  (kong,/gro-ga-di 'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Congrogadus  + -hm-.  \ In  Gunther's 
classification  of  fishes,  the  fifth  group  of  Ophi- 
diidw.  The  technical  characters  are : ventral  fins  ab- 
sent ; vent  remote  from  the  head ; gill-openings  of  mod- 
erate width,  the  gill-membranes  being  united  below  the 
throat  and  not  attached  to  the  isthmus.  Same  as  the  fam- 
ily Congrogadidce. 
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Congrogadus 

Congl'OgachlS  (kong-gro-ga'dus),  n. 


Conger,  q.  v.,  + Gadus,  q.  v.]  A genus  of 
fishes  combining  forms  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  eod  (Gadus)  and  the  conger.  It  is  typical 
of  the  family  Congrogadida. 

Congroid  (kong'groid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  conger, 
conger  (see  conger !),  + -oid.]  I.  a.  Resembling 
the  conger ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Congridce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Congridw;  a con- 
grid  or  conger. 

Also  congeroid. 

COngrue  (kon-gro'),  v.  i. ; pret.  andpp.  congrued, 
ppr.  congruing.  [=  D.  congrueren  = G-.  con- 
gruiren  = Dan.  kongruere,  < L.  congruere,  come 
together,  agree,  accord,  suit,  fit,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + -grucrn,  only  in  comp,  congruere,  and 
ingruere,  rush  upon;  origin  obscure.  Cf.  con- 
gruous.'] To  be  in  accordance ; correspond; 
agree.  [Rare.] 

letters  congruing  [conjuring  in  some  editions]  to  that  ef- 
fect. Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

COngruet  (kon-gro'),  a.  [<  F.  congru  = Sp.  con- 
gmo  = Pg.  lt.  congruo,  < L.  congruus,  fit,  suit- 
able : see  congruous,  and  cf . congrue,  «.]  Pit- 
ting; suitable;  congruous. 

Neither  have  you  any  just  congrue  occasion  in  my  book 
so  to  judge.  Foxe , Martyrs,  p.  645. 

congruelyt  (kon-gro'li),  adv.  Fittingly;  con- 
gruously. Hall. 

congruence  (kong'gro-ens),  n.  [=  OP.  P.  con- 
gruence = Sp.  Pg.  congruencia  = It.  congruenza 
= D.  congruentie  = G.  congruenz  = Dan.  kon- 
gruents,  < L.  congruentia,  < congruen(t-)s,  suit- 
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[NL.,  < congruity  (kon-gro'i-ti), ».;  pi. 


-tiz). 

[<  l£E.  congruite,  < OP.  congruite ] P.  congruite 
= Sp.  congruidad  = Pg.  congruidade  = It.  con- 
gruitA,  < L.  as  if  *congruita(t-)s,  < congruus, 
suitable,  agreeing,  congruous:  see  congruous.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  congruous; 
agreement  between  things;  harmony  of  rela- 
tion; fitness;  pertinence;  consistency;  appro- 
priateness. 

Verses  or  rime  be  a kind  of  Musicall  vtterance,  by  rea- 
son of  a certaine  congruitie  in  sounds  jdeasing  the  eare, 
though  not  perchance  so  exquisitely  as  the  liarmonicall 
concents  of  the  artificial  Musicke. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  53. 

A whole  sentence  may  fail  of  its  congruity  by  wanting 
one  particle.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  corals  which  thy  wrist  enfold, 

Lac’d  up  together  in  congruity.  Donne , The  Token. 

Congruity  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned  sy- 
nonymous terms  ; . . . but  they  are  distinguishable.  . . . 
Congruity  is  the  genus  of  which  propriety  is  a species. 

Karnes,  Elem.  of  Criticism,  I.  304. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution,  there  must  exist  be- 
tween all  organisms  and  their  environments  certain  con- 
gruities  expressible  in  terms  of  their  actions  and  reac- 
tions. II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 262. 

2.  Iii  scholastic  thcol.,  the  performance  of  good 
actions,  which  is  supposed  to  render  it  meet 
and  equitable  that  God  should  confer  grace 
on  those  who  perform  them.  See  condignity, 
2. — 3.  In  geom .,  equality;  capacity  of  being 
superposed.— Direct  congruity,  in  geom.,  capacity 
of  being  superposed  without  being  turned  over  or  per- 
verted.— Inverse  congruity,  in  geom.,  capacity  of  being 
superposed,  but  only  by  means  of  perversion,  or  turning 
over. 


able:  see  congruent.]  1.  Suitableness  or  ap-  ccngrumatet,  «-’•  [ < eon-,  together,  + L.  gru- 

mus,  hillock  ?]  To  gather  into  a heap  or  heaps. 
N.  E.  D.  [Rare.] 

congruous  (kong'gro-us),  a.  [=  F.  congru  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  congruo , < L.  congruus , agreeing,  fit, 
suitable,  < congruere , agree : see  congrue , v .,  and 
cf.  congrue , «.]  i.  Accordantly  joined  or  re- 
lated ; harmonious  ; well  adapted ; appropriate ; 
meet ; fit ; consistent. 

I am  of  Opinion  that  the  pure  congruous  grammatical 
Latin  was  never  spoken  in  either  of  them  [France  or 
Spain]  as  a vulgar  vernacular  Language. 

Ilowell,  Letters,  ii.  58. 
The  existence  of  God  is  so  many  ways  manifest,  and  the 
obedience  we  owe  him  so  congruous  to  the  light  of  reason, 
that  a great  part  of  mankind  give  testimony  to  the  law  of 
nature.  LocTce. 

I I is  no  ways  congruous  that  God  should  be  always  fright- 
ening men  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

Impelled  by  a species  of  moral  gravitation,  the  enquirer 
will  glide  insensibly  to  the  system  which  is  congmious  to  his 
disposition,  and  intellectual  difficulties  will  seldom  arrest 
him.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  204. 

2.  Iu  math.,  characterized,  by  congruence  : ap- 
plied to  two  quantities  the  difference  between 
which  is  divisible  without  remainder  by  a third. 
See  congruence,  2. — 3.  In  geom.,  having  con- 
gruity, 


propriateness  of  one  thing  to  another;  agree 
ment;  consistency.  Also  congruency. 

A sullen  tragick  scene 

Would  suit  the  time  with  pleasing  congruence. 

Marston,  Antonio’s  Revenge. 

2.  In  math.,  a relation  between  three  numbers 
such  that  the  difference  between  two  of  them, 
which  are  said  to  be  congruent,  is  divisible  by 
the  third,  which  is  called  the  modulus.  The 
following  example  shows  the  mode  of  writing  a congru- 
ence : 

a;6 — l=(z — 1)  (x  — 2)(x — 3)  (x — 4)  (x  —5)  (x  — 6)  (mod.  7), 
which  means  that  any  integer  being  substituted  for  x,  the 
remainders  of  the  quantities  on  the  two  sides  of  the  sign  — 
after  division  by  7 are  equal.  See  congruency. 

3.  In  gram.,  concord;  agreement. — 4.  Same 
as  congruency , 2.— Linear  congruence,  a congruence 
in  which  the  unknown  number  is  not  multiplied  into  itself. 

congruency  (kong'gro-en-si),  n.  1.  Same  as 
congruence , 1. 

The  philosophic  cabbala  and  the  text  have  a marvellous 
fit  and  easy  congruency. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica  (1653),  p.  236. 
2.  In  math.,  a continuous  and  doubly  infinite 
system  of  infinite  straight  lines;  the  system 
of  all  the  forms  of  any  given  kind  in  space 
which  fulfil  two  conditions,  as  all  the  dou- 
ble tangent  lines  of  a surface.  The  order  of  a con- 


gruency ?s  the  number  of  its  rays  that  lie  in  an  arbitrary  COUgrUOUSly  (kong,gro-US-li),  adv.  In  a COn- 


plane ; the  class  of  a congruency  is  the  number  of  its 
lines  that  pass  through  an  arbitrary  point ; the  order-class 
is  the  number  that  intersects  both  of  au  arbitrary  pair  of 
lines,  which  is  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  order  and  class. 
Also  congruence. — Congruency  of  rotations  or  forces, 
i system  of  rotations  or  forces  which  belong  at  once  to  two, 


conichalcite 

conica,  Gr.  kmv uctj  ropy],  a curve  formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  a plane  with  a right  circular  cone.  If  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  cone  to  the  cutting  plane  be  greater 
than  the  angle  made  by  the  axis  with  an  element  of  the 
cone  (fig.  3), the  intersection  is  finite  and  is  called  an  ellipse. 
The  circle  is  one  limiting  form  of  the  ellipse  — that, 
namely,  in  which  the  plane  becomes  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  cone.  If  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of 
the  cone  to  the  cutting  plane  be  less  than  the  angle  made 
by  the  axis  with  an  element  of  the  cone,  the  plane  will 


gruous  manner ; accordantly ; pertinently ; 
agreeably;  consistently;  appropriately. 
Nothing  can  sound  more  congruously  or  harmoniously. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  64. 
Congruously  to  its  own  nature.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  33. 


three,  or  four  complexes.—  Cremonian  congruency,  a rm,„ 

twofold  system  of  rays,  each  of  which  passes  through  a COngrUOUSneSS  (kong  gio-US-nes),  71.  I he  state 
pair  of  corresponding  points  in  two  planes  having  a Cre-  of  being  congruous  ; congruity. 
monian  correspondence.— Double  congruency,  a sys-  congUStablet  (kon-gus'ta-bl),  a.  [<  L.  con-,  to- 
tem of  rotations  or  forces  belonging  at  once  to  three  com-  • • — --•*•**  • • • 

plexes.— Triple  congruency,  a system  of  forces  or  rota- 
tions belonging  at  once  to  four  complexes, 
congruent  (kong'gro-ent),  a.  [=  F.  congruent 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  congruente  = D.  G.  congruent  = 

Dan.  hongruent,  < L.  congruences,  ppr.  of  con- 
gruere, agree,  suit:  see  congrue,  v.~]  1.  Har- 

moniously joined  or  rek  ‘ 
sponding;  appropriate. 


gether,  + LL.  gustabilis,  appetizing:  see  gus- 
table.~\  Having  a taste  like  that  of  something 
else ; having  the  same  taste ; similar  in  flavor. 

In  the  country  of  Provence,  towards  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  Languedoc,  there  are  wines  congustable  with  those  of 
Spain.  Howell , Letters,  ii.  54. 

yiu/viv,  aigi.o*?,  ouiu.  odd  ifi/,  t'.j  x • jljloix-  ...  _ . 1 „ 

monionsly  joined  or  related;  agreeing;  corre-  congyt  (kon  p),  n.  andt?.  An  obsolete  form  of 

congee 1.  Burton. 

Sir  Vv7illiam  with  a low  congy  saluted  him. 

Arrrvin,  Nest  of  Ninnies. 


The  congruent  and  harmonious  fitting  of  parts. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Congruent  squares. 

G.  Cheyne,  Philos.  Prin.  of  Nat.  Religion. 


For  humble  grammar  first  doth  set  the  parts 
Of  congruent  and  well-according  speech. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Dancing. 


conhydrine  (kon-hi'drin),  n.  [<  Con(ium)  4-  hy- 
drogen) + -me2.]  An  alkaloid  (CgH17NO) 
found  in  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  Conium  macu- 
latum.  It  forms  colorless  iridescent  crystals. 

2.  In  math.,  in  the  relation  of  congruence : thus,  conb  n*  _ cr^jS'  , « t ri  oOTY10 

one  number  is  said  to  be  congruent  to  anothe^  conia  (io'ni-a), «.  [NL.,  < Comum,  q.  v.]  Same 

relatively  to  a third,  called  the  modulus,  when  +as  r „ a 

the  first  two  numbers  on  being  divided  by  tbe  conic  (kon'ik),  a.  and  n.  [= F.  comgue  = Sp. 

• v - . comco  = Pg.  It.  comco,  < JNL.  conicus,  \ Ur. 


modulus  give  the  same  remainder. — 3.  In  logic, 
predicable  of  the  same  subject,  as  terms,  or 
true  of  tbe  same  state  of  things,  as  propositions. 
— 4.  In  gram.,  accordant;  agreeing, 
congruently  (kong'gro-ent-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
gruent-manner; agreeably;  in  accordance ; har- 
moniously. 

Full  congruently 
As  nature  could  devise. 

Skelton,  Philip  Sparow. 


Kuvtkdg,  pertaining  to  a cone,  < tcavog,  a cone : 
see  cone.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  the  form  of  a cone  ; 
circular  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a point ; 
conical. 

Whilst  tow’ring  Firrs  in  Conic  Forms  arise, 

And  with  a pointed  Spear  divide  the  Skies. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

2.  Specifically,  in  math.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
cone : as,  conic  sections. — Conic  section  [NL.  sectio 


Conic  Sections. 

The  two  principal  forms  are  fig.  5,  giving  the  hyperbola,  and  fig. 

3,  giving  the  ellipse.  Fig.  4 is  the  intermediate  case,  giving  the 
parabola.  The  degenerate  form  of  the  hyperbola  is  a pair  of  straight 
lines,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  Fig.  2 shows  the  circle  as  a special  case  of 
the  ellipse  having  no  special  relations  to  the  infinitely  distant  part 
of  the  real  plane,  though  it  passes  through  two  fixed  imaginary 
points  on  the  line  at  infinity. 

also  cut  the  second  sheet  of  the  cone  on  the  other  side  of 
the  apex  (fig.  6),  and  the  twofold  curve  thus  generated  is 
a hyperbola.  A particular  case  of  the  hyperbola,  produced 
when  the  plane  passes  through  the  apex  of  the  cone,  is 
that  of  two  intersecting  straight  lines,  called  a degenerate 
conic.  Intermediate  between  the  ellipse  and  the  hyper- 
bola is  the  case  where  the  plane  is  parallel  to  an  element 
of  the  cone  (fig.  4),  and  the  curve  thus  produced  is  a parab- 
ola. The  degenerate  form  of  the  ellipse  is  a point,  that 
of  the  parabola  a straight  line.  The  degenerate  forms  are 
not  true  conics. — Spherical  conic  section,  a curve  pro- 
duced by  the  intersection  of  a sphere  with  a cone. 

II.  n.  I.  A conic  section  (which  see,  under 
I.);  a plane  curve  of  the  second  order  and 
second  class,  or  the  equation  to  such  a curve. 

— 2.  pi.  See  conics — Axis  of  a conic.  See  asmb 

— Conjugate  diameters  of  a conic.  See  conjugate.— 
Focal  conic.  See  focal.—  Principal  tangent  conic, 
one  of  the  ten  conics  which  may  be  drawn  through  every 
point  of  a surface  having  six-point  contact  with  it  at  that 
point. 

conic-acute  (kon^ik- a -kut')>  a.  Conical  and 
sharp-pointed:  as,  the  conic-acute  beak  of  a 
bird. 

conical  (kon'i-kal),  a.  [<  conic  + -aZ.]  Having 
the  form  of  a cone ; coniform ; cone-shaped : as, 
a conical  mountain ; a conical  cap. 

That  determinate  conical  shadow  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Def.  of  Lit.  Cabbala,  i. 

Conical  bearing.  See  bearing.—  Conical  gearing.  See 
gearing—  Conical  map-proj  ection,the  projection  of  the 
earth  first  upon  a tangent  or  secant  cone  with  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  cone.  The  best-known  conical 
projection  is  Bonne’s,  used  for  the  map  of  France.  “In 
constructing  a map  on  this  projection,  a central  meridian 
and  a central  parallel  are  first  assumed.  A cone,  tangent 
along  the  central  parallel,  is  then  assumed,  and  the  cen- 
tral meridian  developed  along  that  generator  of  the  cone 
which  is  tangent  to  it,  and  the  cone  is  then  developed  on 
a tangent  plane.  The  parallel  falls  into  an  arc  of  a circle 
with  its  center  at  the  vertex,  and  the  meridian  becomes 
a graduated  right  line.  Concentric  circles  are  then  con- 
ceived to  be  traced  through  points  of  this  meridian  at  ele- 
mentary distances  along  its  length.  The  zones  of  the  sphere 
lying  between  the  parallels  through  these  points  are  next 
conceived  to  he  developed,  each  between  its  correspond- 
ing parallels.  Thus  all  the  parallel  zones  of  the  sphere  are 
rolled  out  on  a plane  in  their  true  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  central  meridian,  each  having  in  projection  the 
same  width,  length,  and  relation  to  the  neighboring  zones 
as  on  the  spheroidal  surface.  As  there  are  no  openings 
between  consecutive  developed  elements,  the  total  area 
is  unaltered  by  the  development.  Each  meridian  of  the 
projection  is  so  traced  as  to  cut  each  parallel  in  the  same 
point  in  which  it  intersected  it  on  the  sphere.”  Craig, 
Treatise  on  Projections,  p.  72.— Conical  point,  in  geom., 
a point  on  a surface  such  that 
every  line  through  it  meets  the  sur- 
face in  two  coincident  points.  — 
Conical  pupae  or  chrysalides,  in 
entom.,  those  pupa?  or  chrysalides 
which  have  no  angular  processes, 
and  are  more  or  less  conical  in  form. 
This  is  the  common  type  among  noc- 
turnal Lepidoptera. — Conical  re- 
fraction. See  ref  radio'll.—  Coni- 
cal surface,  any  surface  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a right  line  having 
one  point  fixed. — Conical  valve, 
the  puppet- valve  or  T- valve,  first 
used  by  Watt  in  the  construction  of 
his  engines.  It  consists  of  a circular  plate  of  metal  having 
a beveled  edge  accurately  fitted  to  a seat. 

conicality  (kon-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  conical  + -ity.] 
The  property  of  being  conical, 
conically  (kon'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  form  of  a 
cone. 

An  almost  conically  shaped  wreight  of  lead. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  641. 

conicalness  (kon'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
property  of  being  conical, 
conichalcite  (kon-i-kal'sit),  ».  [G.  konichalcit, 
< Gr.  Kov'ta,  lime,  + xa'/Kui>  copper.  Cf.  chalcite.] 
A mineral  resembling  malachite,  consisting  of 
the  arseniate  and  phosphate  of  copper  and  cal- 
cium, and  occurring  in  reniform  masses. 


Conical  Valve. 


conicity 

conicity  (ko-nis'i-ti),  n.  [=  p.  conicitd;  as  conic 
+ -tty.]  The  property  of  being  conical, 
conicle  (kon'i-kl),  re.  [<  NL.  * coniculus , dim. 
of  L.  conus,  a cone : see  cone.]  A small  cone, 
conicocylindrical  (kon'T-ko-si-lin'dri-kal),  a 
[<  conic  + cylindrical.]  Formed  like  a" cylin- 
der, but  tapering  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
conicoid  (kon'i-koid),  n.  [<  conic  + -oid.]  In 
math.,  a surface  of  the  second  degree ; a quad- 
ric surface. 

conic-ovate  (kon//ik-o'vat),  a.  Ovate,  but  al- 
most pointed  at  the  smaller  end. 
conics  (kon'iks),  re.  [PI.  of  conic:  see  -tea.] 
The  doctrine  of  conic  sections.  See  conic. 
conid  (kon'id),  n.  A gastropod  of  the  family 
Conidce. 

Conid*  (kon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Conus  + 
-idee. ] A family  of  toxoglossate  pectinibran- 
cniate  gastropodous  mollusks,  represented  by 
the  genus  Conus ; the  cones  or  cone-shells. 

They  are  so  called  from  the  regular  inversely  conic  shape 
of  their  shells,  which  have  a long  narrow  aperture  and 
the  outer  lip  notched  at  the  suture.  The  operculum  is 
minute  or  absent,  the  foot  is  oblong  and  truncated,  the 
eyes  are  on  the  tentacles,  and  the  lingual  teeth  occur  in 
pairs.  Also  Conoidea.  See  cut  under  Conus. 

conidia,  n.  Plural  of  conidium. 

conidial  (ko-nid'i-al),  a.  [<  conidium  + -al. ] 

1.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  conidia. — 

2.  Characterized  by  the  formation  of  conidia ; 
bearing  conidia:  as,  the  conidial  stage  of  a 
fungus.  Also  conidiiferous,  conidiophorous,  and 
conidioid. 

conidiiferous  (ko  - nid  - i - if ' e - rus ),  a.  [<  NL . 

conidium,  q.  v.,  + L.  ferre,  = E.  beari  + -ous.] 
bame  as  conidial,  2. 

conidioid  (ko-nid'i-oid),  a.  [<  conidium  + -oid.  ] 
Same  as  conidial,  2. 

conidiophore  (ko-nid'i-o-for),  n.  [<  NL.  co- 
mdium,  q.  v.,  4-  Gr.  -fipog,  -bearing,  < tpepeiv  = 
E.  beari.]  In  fungi,  a conidium-bearing  stalk 
or  branch  of  the  mycelium.  See  sporophore. 
conidiophorous  (ko-nid-i-of  'o-rus),  a.  [As 
conidiophore.]  Same  as  conidial,  2. 
c°J}idium  (ko-nid'i-um),  re.;  pi.  conidia  (-a). 
[NL.  ( / 1 . conidic ),  K.  Gr.  novtg , dust,  -1-  - idtov , dim. 
suffix.]  In  fungi,  a propagative 
body  which  is  asexual  in  its  ori- 
gin and  functions.  In  the  most 
technical  sense,  it  includes  spores  form- 
ed either  uuinclosed,  upon  hyphse  or 
inclosed,  as  in  the  sporangia  of  Mucor 
and  the  conceptacles  of  Sphceropsidece  ; 
but  it  is  more  commonly  used  to  desig- 
nate only  those  uninclosed. 

The  Penicillium,  or  “green  mould,” 

. . . sends  up  from  its  mycelium  a 
branching  stem,  the  ramifications  of 
which  subdivide  into  a brush-like  tuft 
of  filaments,  each  of  which  bears  at 
its  extremity  a succession  of  minute 
“ beads”  termed  conidia. 

W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 318. 

conifer  (ko'ni-fer),  n.  [=F.  tfi  a Conidio_ 
conifere  = Sp.  conifero  = Per*  phores,’  and  b,  t,  Co- 
It.  conifero,  < L.  conifer,  cono-  Sa  SJSS3S5 

hPQru n rr  ( n/m . , r>  ~ ^ i .i.v.v./L i „„i„ i 
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conjecture 


ten  first  appear  in  the  Carboniferous  measures,  and  eon-  and  whvdah-hirrts  of  the  old  m wm,  ...  ..... , . . . 

tmue  upward  through  all  subseauent  formations  . 1 « -77  01  . ® , S ’,  ,w'th  most  late  authors, 

conifprin  fkn  nif'o  US re „ n "r0l!p  definitely  restricted  to  the  fringilline  and  tana’ 
A/JJo  {A  Coniferce  + -m2.]  gnne  lamimplantar  oscine  Passeres,  such  as  finches,  bunt- 

A crystalline  glucoside  (C18H2308  + 2H30)  ex-  grosbeaks,  and  tanagers. 
isting  in  coniferous  woods,  and  perhaps  iu  all  Conirostrum  (ko-ni-ros  'trum),  re.  [NL.  (La- 

fresuaye,  1838),  < L.  conus,  cone,  + rostrum, 


■ ,.  - . K .....  V v.  I -1  L.U  . ] 

istmg  m coniferous  woods,  and  perhaps  in  all 
wood-tissue.  Also  called  abietin. 
coniferous  (ko-nif' 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  conifer,  eone- 
bearmg,  + -ous.  bee  conifer.]  Bearing  cones, 
as  the  pine,  fir,  and  cypress ; specifically,  be- 
longing or  relating  to  the  order  Coniferce. 


» / oouuj  i i uo vi  urn. 

* ^ genus  of  small  oscine  passerine  birds, 

° i ni  C(Erel)idce.  They  have  an  acutely  coni- 

cal bill,  and  are  natives  of  South  America.  C.  cinereum 
is  an  example.  Also  Conirostra. 

conisancet,  conisauncef,  re.  Obsolete  forms  of 

cognizance . 

.„  — conisor  (kon'i-zdr),  ».  Same  as  cognizor. 

coniform  (ko  m-fdrm),  a.  [=  Sp.  coniforme,  < conite  (ko  nit),  re.  [<Gr.  movia,  lime,  + -ife2.]  A 
L.  conus,  a cone,  + forma,  shape.]  In  the  form  passive  dolomite,  in  color  ash-gray  or  yellow- 
ot  a cone  ; conical : as,  a coniform  mountain.  lsk- or  greenish-gray,  and  impure  from  the  pres- 
coniine  (ko-ni'in),  n.  Same  as  conine.  once  of  silica, 

conima  (kon'i-ma),  n.  [Native  name.]  A fra-  Conium  (ko-nl'um),  n. 


The  fir,  pine,  and  other  coniferous  trees. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  i 


g-ant  resm  used  for  making  pastils,  extracted 
from  the  hyawa  or  incense-tree,  Protium  Guia- 
nense,  of  British  Guiana. 

®0o™.  (ko-nl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Swainson, 

1840),  < Conus  + -nice.]  A subfamily  of  Strom- 
otace,  made  to  include  true  Conidce  as  well  as 
Conella  and  Terebellum. 

conine  (ko'nin),  re.  [Also  written  coniine,  coneine 
(=  F.  coniine) ; < Conium  + -free2.]  A volatile  five 

STiff  f“  “>•  «,ni“ 

ceedingly  poisonous,  appearing  to  cause  death  by  indu-  *-r.ewa  ana  shells  ox  a patelliform  appearance. 

eino.  mr.lv.,-.  ii.  — .- Algo  coiy.  An  abbreviation  ( a ) of  conjunction,  and 

relv  of  onrtiu'n/'ido'io  7 


. — — \— r — [L.,  (.  Gr.  kqvelov.  liem- 

lock.]  A genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  tali  glabrous  biennial  herbs,  with 
compound  leaves  and  white-flowered  umbels. 

Ihe  principal  species,  C.  maculatum,  is  a native  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  widely  naturalized  in  North  Amer- 
ica , it  is  the  hemlock  of  the  ancients,  used  by  the  Greeks 
as  a poison  by  which  condemned  persons  were  put  to 
act.lve  P1‘HlclPle  is  a colorless,  oily,  alkaline 
F d*COmr^ (whlch  see>-  The  plant  has  been  much 
tive  an<^  esteeme<*  ln  me(iiciiie  as  an  alterative  and  seda- 


. O-J  no  UttUSCJ  UeHUIl  O’ 

cing  paralysis  of  the  muscles  used  in  respiration 
called  coma. 


(kon  i-o-sist),  re.  [<  NL.  coniocysta, 

<.  Gr.  kovic,  dust,  + kvgtic,  a bladder:  see  cyst.] 

A term  applied  by  Harvey  to  the  oogonium  of 
Vaucheriece. 

(kon^i-o-sis'ta),  re.;  pi.  coniocystce 
(- te).  [NL.]  Same  as  coniocyst. 

Coniomycetes  (kon/'i-o-mi-se'tez),  re.  pi.  [NL. 

< Gr.  sivig,  dust,  + pvta'ic,  pi.  pvityreg,  mushroom.] 

A group  of  fungi  m which  the  vegetative  por- 
tion is  inconspicuous  and  the  spores  are  very 
numerous,  borne  singly  or  in  chains  on  the  ends 
of  short  filaments,  and  either  naked  or  inclosed 
in  a ®0“cePtaole  1 the  dust-fungi.  The  fungi  thus 
artificially  grouped  together  by  Fries  are  of  widely  dif- 
ferent ammties,  and  are  now  referred  mostly  to  the  Ure- 
aina/es,  U stilaginales,  and  Fungi  Imperfecti. 

coniomycetous  (kon//i-o-mI-se,tus),  a.  [<  Conio - FA£tLU»  ueviaej  prot 

mycetes  +-ousf]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to,  or  c°Bjectort  (kon-jek'tor)' 
having  the  characters  of,  the  Coniomycetes : as  coniicere . conicerc.  t 

a coniomycetous  fungus. 

Coniopterygid*  (kon-i-op-to-rij'i-de),  re.  pi. 

[NL.,  (.  Comopteryx  (-ryg-)  + -idee.]  A family 

Gil  ‘niQ'nrnOTiTiinA  -4. ’ * 


conj.  v 

(6)  rarely  of  conjunctive. 

COHjecttCkon-jokt'),  V.  [In  sense  of ‘conjecture,’ 
\ ME.  conjecten,  conjecture,  i.  L.  conjecture, 
throw  or  cast  together,  conjecture,  freq.  otcon- 
jicere;  in  lit.  sense,  < L.  conjectus,  pp.  of  con- 
jicere , usually  conicere,  also  coicere , throw  or 
cast  together,  conjecture,  < com-,  together,  + 
jacere,  throw:  see  jet L Cf.  adject,  eject,  inject, 
project,  reject,  subject,  traject.]  I.  trans.  To 
throw  together ; throw;  cast;  hurl. 

the“hof  Eng5a"rted  mdcon^ted  at  a mass 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  298. 

n.  in  trans.  it.  To  conjecture ; guess. 

One  that  so  imperfectly  connects  [conceits  in  most  editions]. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.* 

2.  To  plan ; devise ; project.  Pom.  of  the  Pose. 
:onjectorf  (kon-jek'tor),  n.  [<  L.  conjector  < 
conjicere , conicere , pp.  conjectus , conjecture : see 
conject. ] One  who  guesses  or  conjectures. 

Because  lie  pretends  to  he  a great  conjector  at  other  men 

v tnpir  wntimro  r,  , 


^ -j  . , win--  

Dearmg,  \ conus,  a cone,  + enlarged. 

ferre  = E.  beari!]  In  bat.,  a lAft"F“low-' 
plant  producing  cones;  one  of  the  Coniferce. 
Conifer*  (ko-nif 'e-re),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi.  of 
Li.  conifer,  cone-bearing : eeeconifcr.]  Aname 
still  used  by  many  authors  to  denote  the  prin- 
cipal order  of  gymnospermous  plants,  the 

Bireate.  It  exceeds  every  other  order  in  the  value  of 
its  timber-supply  and  of  its  resinous  products.  It  is 
cosmopolitan,  but  is  especially  abundant  in  temperate  and 
mountainous  regions,  often  forming  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere vast  forests.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly 
evergreen  and  resinous,  usually  with  subulate  (awl- 
shaped),  needle-shaped,  or  scale-like  rigid  leaves,  and  with 
moncecious  or  rarely  dioecious  naked  flowers.  The  male 
flower  consists  of  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens  upon  a 
central  axis,  the  anthers  being  frequently  suspended  from 
the  under  side  of  a peltate  serde.  The  fertile  ament  con- 
sists of  scales  bearing  naked  ovules,  and  in  fruit  becomes  a 
dry  cone  or  is  fleshy  and  drupe-like.  The  embryo  has 
often  several  cotyledons  in  a whorl.  The  wood,  as  in  all 
f Ji1SI!10S?+eri118,-*iu  characterized  by  having  the  sides  of  the 
cells  dotted  with  what  are  called  bordered  pits  or  discoid 
markings.  The  order  includes  about  32  genera  and  325 
trpecies,  and  is  divided  into  the  two  families  Pinacese  and 
Taxacese , the  latter  distinguished  by  the  fleshy  outer 
DtSgUment  0Vl^e-  The  Taxacese  include  the  tribe 
Fodocarpese  .consisting  of  African  and  Australasian 
genera,  and  the  tribe  Taxese.,  the  true  yews.  The  princi- 
pal divisions  of  the  Pinacese  are  as  follows : (a)  Abietiese 
bearing  cones  formed  of  spirally  imbricated  two-seeded 
scales ; to  tins  belong  the  pine,  fir,  spruce,  larch,  cedar, 
etc.  (o)  A raucanese,  with  similar  cones  having  one  or 
several  seeds  to  each  scale,  represented  by  Araucaria  and 
vammara  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  by  two  mono- 
typical  genera  in  China  and  Japan.  ( c ) Taxodiea,  in. 
eluding  the  tag-tree  °f  California  (Sejuoia),  the  bald  cy- 
a azoduim),  and  a few  species  of  Australia  and  Japan 
(a)  Cupremem,  having  cones  with  decussately  opposite 
scales,  or  sometimes  drupe-like,  as  the  cypress,  juniper 
ai  bor-vitie,  and  the  North  American  cedarB.  True  coni’ 


\ y-i  yy-)  ~r  -laa-.j  A iamiiy  by  their  writings.  MUton,  Apology^  for  Smectymnuus. 

of  plampennine  neuropterous  insects,  repre-  Conjecturable  (kon-jek'tu-ra-bl),  a.  K coniec- 
sented  by  the  genus  Comopteryx.  Burmeister.  ture  + -able.]  Capable  of  being  conjectured  or 
Comopteryx  (kon-i-op'te-riks),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ^guessed.  " J 

nine,  dust,  + kt£Pv$,  wing.]  The  typical  genus  Conjectural  (kon-jek'tu-ral),  a.  T=  F coniec- 

ot  insects  Of  the  fn.miiw  tural  = Sp.  conjeturaf=  'Pg.  conjectural  — It. 

conjetturale , (.  L.  conjecturalis , < conjectura , con- 
jecture : see  conjecture,  re.]  Depending  on  con- 
jecture ; springing  from  or  implying  a guess 
or  conjecture;  problematical:  as,  a conjectural 
opinion ; a conjectural  emendation  of  a text. 

Thou  speak’st  it  falsely,  as  I love  mine  honour ; 

Anu  mak’st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me 
Which  I would  fain  shut  out.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  v.  3. 

His  brightest  day  is  but  twilight,  and  his  discernings 
dark,  conjectural , and  imperfect. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  264. 
If  we  insert  our  own  conjectural  amendments,  we  per 
haps  give  a purport  utterly  at  variance  with  the  true  one 
Hawthorne,  Marble  Faun,  xi 

conjecturalist  (kon-jek'tu-ral-ist),  n.  [<  con 
jectural  + One  who  deals  in  conjectures 
® rRare  *1 

C+^fl  °] tr  l!  Havinga*  ctmicaf  biil  fused  as°ade-  SMfSSS  " C<  -°H- 
scriptive  term,  not  specific.  + w iTiM.  A he  <Fiallty  of.  bemS  conjee- 


of  insects  of  the  family  Coniopterygidce,  or  re- 
ferred to  the  Kemerobiidce,  founded  by  Curtis  in 
1834 : so  called  because  they  are  powdered  with 
whitish  scales.  They  have  globose  eyes  and  monili- 
form  antenna) ; the  wings  are  not  ciliate,  and  have  few 
longitudinal  veins,  with  some  transverse  ones.  The  hind 
wings  of  the  male  are  small.  The  larval  resemble  those  of 
G hrysopa,  and  are  known  to  be  predaceous.  O.  vicina 
is  a JNorth  American  species. 

coniospermous  (kon'T-o-sper'inus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
icovie,  dust,  + ern-eppa,  a seed,  + -ores.]  Having 
dust-like  spores. 

coniotheca  (kon//i-o-the'k;i),  re. ; pi.  coniotheca: 
(-se).  [NL.,  < Gr.  novig,  dust,  + dynr/,  a ease.] 

In  bot.,  an  anther-cell, 
coniount,  n • See  conjoun. 
coniroster  (ko-ni-ros'ter),  re.  One  of  the  Coni- 
rostres. 


scriptive  term,  not  specific. 
Coues. — 2.  Of  orpertaining 
to  the  Conirostres;  having 
the  characters  of  a coni- 
roster. 

Conirostres  (ko-ni-ros'- 

trez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
conirostris,  having  a coni- 
cal bill,  < L,  conus, 


nus,  a cone  nesitantly  and  conjecturally. 

beak,  bill.]’  Hawfinch,  conjecture  (kon-jek'tm-), 

Yllln  r\P  I"  -i.  : — ! OM  — . T>r r n. 


+ rostrum , a 

In  ornith.,  a group  of  birds  of  varying  limits. 

.In  Cuvier’s  classification  of  birds,  the  third  division 
of  his  Passerimx:  a large  artificial  group,  consisting  of 
the  larks,  tits,  finches,  buntings,  weavers,  whydah-birds 
colies,  ox-peckers,  American  orioles  and  other  Icteridce 
starlings,  crows,  jays,  rollers,  birds  of  Paradise,  and  oth- 
ers, belonging  to  different  orders  and  several  families  of 
modern  systems.  [The  term  is  obsolete  in  this  sense, 
though  long  used,  with  various  modifications.]  (b)  In  Sun- 
devall  a classification,  the  second  cohort  of  laminiplantar 
oscine  Passeres:  same  as  the  Fringilli formes  of  the  same 
author.  The  group  includes  the  fringilline  birds  and  their 
allies,  as  the  tanagers  of  the  new  world  and  the  weavers 


j,-™.  vvv  . vvy.j  j-aau  ui  uemg  conjec- 

tural ; that  which  depends  on  conjecture : guess- 
work. [Rare.] 

The  possibilities  and  the  cohjecturality  of  philosophy. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

cpnjecturally  (kon-jek'tfl-ral-i),  adv.  In  a con- 
jectural manner  j by  conjecture  j by  guess. 

Probably  and  conjecturally  surmised.  Hooker. 

Hesitantly  and  conjecturally.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  314. 

-njecture  (kon-jek'tur),  re.  [=  F.  conjecture 
= bp.  conjetura  = Pg.  conjectura  = It.  conjet- 
tura  — D.  conjectuur  — G.  conjectur  = Dan. 
honjektur,  < L.  conjectura,  a guess,  < conjectus, 
pp.  of  conjicere,  conicere,  guess:  see  conject.] 
1.  The  act  of  forming  an  opinion  without  defi- 
nite proof ; a supposition  made  to  account  for 
an  ascertained  state  of  things,  but  as  yet  un- 
verified ; an  opinion  formed  on  insufficient  pre- 
sumptive evidence ; a surmise  ; a guess. 

’Tis  likely, 

By  all  conjectures.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  a 1. 


conjecture 

The  British  coins  afford  conjecture  of  early  habitation 
in  these  parts.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Urn-burial,  ii. 

As  the  sweet  voice  of  a bird, 

Heard  by  the  lander  in  a lonely  isle, 

Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form  ; 

So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Geraint. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 


1196 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  form  a union  or  league ; 
come  or  act  together ; unite. 

Now  I perceive  they  have  all  conjoin'd , all  three, 

To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 
Often  both  Priest  and  people  conjoyne  in  savage  noises. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  86. 


2f.  To  come  into  conjunction. 

2f.  Suspicious  surmise ; derogatory  supposi-  ^Relig.  Med.,  i. 


Sir  T.  Browne , 


conjoined  (kon-joind'),  p.  a . [Pp.  of  conjoin , 
fl.]  United;  associated.  In  her.,  joined  together: 
said  of  two  or  more  bearings,  as— (a)  two  lions  having  a 
common  head  ; or  (&)  mascles  arranged  as  in  a field  lozengy 
— that  is,  touching  by  the  points;  or  (c)  linked  as  in  a 
chain,  as  annulets  or  mascles ; or  ( d ) united  at  their  bases, 
as  a pair  of  wings.  Also  coupled.—  Conjoined  charges. 
See  charge. — Conjoined  in  lure,  in  her.,  united  at  their 
bases,  as  wings  : so  called  because  wings  when  so  united 
form  a representation  of  the  lure  used  in  falconry.  See 

opinion  or  notion)  upon  probabilities  or  upjm  Conjointly, 

slight  evidence ; guess : generally  governing  a \ j n 

clause. 


tion  or  presumption. 

For  thee  I’ll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 

And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang, 

To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

= Syn.  Supposition,  hypothesis,  theory. 

conjecture  (kon-jek'tur),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
jectured, ppr.  conjecturing.  [<  conjecture,  n. ; 
= F.  conjecturer,  etc.]  I.  trans.  To  form  (an 


Human  reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but  conjecture  what 
will  be.  South. 

I stood  at  Naples  once,  a night  so  dark 
I could  have  scarce  conjectured  there  was  earth 
Anywhere,  sky  or  sea  or  world  at  all. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  232. 
= Syn.  Imagine,  Conjecture , Surmise , Guess,  Presume, 
fancy,  divine.  Imagine  literally  expresses  pure  specula- 
tion, and  figuratively  expresses  an  idea  founded  upon 
the  slightest  evidence : as,  I imagine  that  you  will  find 
yourself  mistaken.  Conjecture  is  something  like  a ran- 
dom throw  of  the  mind  ; it  turns  from  one  possibility  to 
another,  and  perhaps  selects  one,  almost  arbitrarily.  Sur- 
mise has  often  the  same  sense  as  conjecture ; it  sometimes 
implies  a suspicion,  favorable  or  otherwise  : as,  I surmise 
that  his  motives  were  not  good.  Guess  suggests  a riddle, 
the  solution  of  which  is  felt  after  by  the  mind  — a ques- 
tion, as  to  which  we  offer  an  opinion,  but  not  with  confi- 
dence, because  the  material  for  a judgment  is  confessedly 
insufficient.  To  presume  is  to  base  a tentative  or  pro- 
visional opinion  on  such  knowledge  as  one  has,  to  be  held 
until  it  is  modified  or  overthrown  by  further  information. 
Oft,  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray, 

The  sylphs  through  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L. , i.  91. 

As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  examine  and  contradict 
one  another,  one  may  partly  conjecture,  by  comparing  their 
words,  on  which  side  the  truth  is  like  to  lie. 

Baxter,  Reliquiae. 

In  South-sea  days  not  happier,  when  surmised 
The  lord  of  thousands,  than  if  now  excised. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  133. 

Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was,  I gesse. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  82. 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv’d, 

My  mind  presumes , for  his  own  good,  and  yours. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 


n.  intrans, 
guess. 


To  form  conjectures ; surmise ; 


I dimly  see 
My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a mother 
Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Ere  it  is  born.  Tennyson , CEnone. 

conjecturer  (kon-jek'tu-ror),  n. 
jeetures ; a guesser ; oue  who  forms  an  opin- 
ion without  proof. 

I shall  leave  conjecturers  to  their  own  imaginations. 

Addison. 

conjee,  n.  See  congee2. 

conjeont,  n.  See  conjoun. 

conjobblet  (kon-job'l),  v.  t.  [Humorously  form- 
ed < L.  com-,  together,  + E.  *jobble , freq.  of 
job,  q.  v.j  To  discuss ; arrange ; concert. 

A minister  that  should  conjobble  matters  of  state  with 
tumblers.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

conjoin  (kon-join'),  v.  [<  ME.  conjoignen,  < 
OF.  (and  S’.)  conjoindre  = Pr.  conjunger,  con- 
jongner,  conjoingner  = It.  congiungere,  congiu- 
gnere,  < L.  conjungere,  pp.  conjunctus  (>  Sp.  con- 
juntar  (obs.)  = Pg.  conjunctar),  join  together, 
< com-,  together,  + jungere,  pp.  junctus,  join: 
see  join,  joint,  and  cf.  conjoint,  conjugate.']  I. 
trans.  1.  To  join  together;  bring  into  relation 
or  contact ; unite,  as  one  thing  to  another. 

Where  singled  forces  faile,  conjoynd  may  gaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  14. 

The  English  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parties,  is  now  conjoin’d  in  one  ; 

And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 

Conjoin  thy  sweet  commands  to  my  desire, 

And  I will  venture,  though  I fall  or  tire. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  associate  or  connect. 


The  which  also  undoubtedly,  although  not  soconjoinedly 
as  in  his  epistle,  he  assures  us  in  his  gospel. 

Barrow,  Works,  II.  493. 

conjoint  (kon-joint'),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
joint, < OF."(and  F.)  conjoint  = Sp.  conjnnto  — 
Pg.  conjuncto  = It.  congiunto,  < L.  conjunctus, 
conjoined,  pp.  of  conjungere  (>  F.  conjoindre , 
etc.),  conjoin:  see  conjoin,  v.,  and  cf.  conjunct, 
a later  form  of  conjoint,  directly  from  the  L.] 
I.  a.  United;  connected;  associated;  joined 
together;  conjunct. 

She  and  the  sun  with  influence  conjoint 
Wield  the  huge  axle  of  the  whirling  earth. 

Glover,  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Conjoint  degrees,  motion,  etc.,  in  music.  See  conjunct. 

II.  ».  In  law,  a person  connected  with  an- 
other in  a joint  interest  or  obligation,  as  a 
spouse  or  a co-tenant. 

conjointly  (kon-joint'li),  adv.  In  a conjoint 
manner;  jointly;  unitedly;  in  company;  to- 
gether: as,  two  nations  may  carry  on  a war 
conjointly  against  a third. 

That  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  they  might  conjointly 
glorify  God.  Locke,  On  Romans. 

conjount,  n.  [ME.,  also  conioun,  conjeon,  con- 
geon,  cougioun,  cugioun,  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  kujon,  < 
OF.  coion,  cohion,  coyon,  mod.  F.  coion,  a wretch, 
coward,  =It.  coglione,  a fool,  dolt:  see  cullion. ] 
A changeling ; hence,  a deformed  or  otherwise 
objectionable  child  or  adult. 

And  nou  cometh  a conioun  and  wolde  cacchen  [find  out]  of 
my  wittes.  Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  86. 

conjubilant  (kon-jo'bi-lant),  a.  [<  ML.  con- 
jubilan{t-)s,  < L.  com-,  together,  + jubilan(t-)s, 
rejoicing:  see  jubilant.]  Singing  together  for 
joy.  [Bare.] 

They  stand,  those  halls  of  Zion, 

Conjubilant  with  song. 

J.  M.  Neale,  tr.  of  Bernard  of  Cluny. 

One  who  con-  conjllgacy  (kon'jo-ga-si),  n.  [(  conjugate  : see 


conjugate 

tative  cells  of  the  plant,  while  in  Zoosporese  conjugation 
la  effected  by  means  of  special,  actively  moving  cells 
(zoospores).  See  Zygosporese,  and  cut  under  conju- 
gation. 

conjugate  (kon'jo-gat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  conju- 
gated, ppr.  conjugating.  [<  L.  conjugatus,  pp. 
of  conjugare  (>  It.  congiugare  = Sp.  Pg.  conju- 
gar  = F.  conjuguer ),  join  together,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + jugare,  join,  yoke,  < jugum  = E.  yoke : 
see  join  and  yoke,  and  cf.  conjoin.]  I.  trans. 
If.  To  join  together;  specifically,  to  join  in 
marriage;  unite  by  marriage. 

%Those  drawing  as  well  marriage  as  wardship  gave  him 
both  power  and  occasion  to  conjugate  at  pleasure  the  Nor- 
man and  Saxon  houses.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae. 

2.  In  gram.,  to  inflect  (a  verb)  through  all  its 
various  forms,  as  voices,  moods,  tenses,  num- 
bers, and  persons,  or  so  many  of  them  as  there 
may  be.  This  use  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  in  in- 
flected languages  a verb  is  conjugated  by  conjoining  certain 
inflectional  syllables  with  the  root. 

II.  intrans.  In  biol.,  to  perform  the  act  of 
conjugation ; specifically,  in  hot.,  to  unite  and 
form  a zygospore  or  similar  sexual  spore. 

A greater  and  greater  degree  of  differentiation  between 
the  cells  which  conjugate  can  be  traced,  thus  leading  ap- 
parently to  the  development  of  the  two  sexual  forms. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  409. 
The  Paramoecia  assemble  in  great  numbers,  . . . then 


conjugate  in  pairs,  their  anterior  ends  being  closely  united. 

Balbiani,  tr.  in  Huxley’s  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  99. 

conjugate  (kon'jd-gat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  conjuga- 
tus, pp. : see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  1.  United  in 
pairs;  joined  together;  coupled. — 2.  In  bot., 
applied  to  a pinnate  leaf  which  has  only  one 
pair  of  leaflets. — 3.  In  chem.,  containing  two  or 
more  radicals  acting  the  part  of  a single  one. — 
4.  In  gram,  and  r/ief. , kindred  in  meaning  as  hav- 
ing a common  derivation ; paronymous : an  epi- 
thet sometimes  applied  to  words  immediately 
derived  from  the  same  primitive. — 5.  In  math., 
applied  to  two  points,  lines,  etc.,  when  they  are 
considered  together,  with  regard  to  anyproper- 
ty,  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  be  inter- 
changed without  altering  the  way  of  enunciat- 
ing the  property — that  is,  when  they  are  in 
a reciprocal  or  eqniparant  relation  to  one  an- 
other  Conjugate  angles.  See  angles,  1.  — Conju- 

gate axis.  See  axisi.—  Conjugate  constituents  of  a 
matrix,  ill  math.,  those  constituents  that  are  symmetri- 
cally placed  with  respect  to  th  e principal  diagonal.—  Con- 
jugate  diameters  of  a conic,  diameters  which  are  con- 
jugate lines  with  respect  to  the  conic. — Conjugate  dyad- 
iC8,  such  as  are  converted  into  one  another  by  the  reversal 
of  the  order  of  all  the  pairs  of  factors.—  Conjugate  foct 
See  focus,  2.—  Conjugate  hyperbola.  The  hyperbolas 

X2  ]/ 2 

— = 1 and 4-  ;—  = 1 are  conjugate  to  one  another. 

a2  b2  a2  b2 

— Conjugate  mirrors,  two  mirrors  placed  face  to  face  so 


■cy.']  if.  Marriage.—  2.  The  relation  of  things 
conjugate  to  one  another. 

The  mathematical  test  of  conjugacy  is  that  the  energy 
arising  from  two  of  the  harmonics  existing  together  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  energy  arising  from  the  two  har- 
monics taken  separately.  Clerk  Maxwell. 

conjugal  (kon'jo-gal),  a.  [=  F.  conjugal  = Pr. 
conyugal  = Sp.  conjugal , now  conyugal,  = Pg. 
conjugal  = It.  congiugale , conjugate , < L.  conju- 
galis , < conjunx , conjux  ( conjug -),  a husband  or 
wife,  also  fern,  conjuga , a wife,  < conjungere , 
join,  unite,  join  in  marriage  : see  conjoin.  Cf. 
conjugial .]  1.  Pertaining  to  marriage ; of  the 

nature  of  marriage ; matrimonial ; nuptial : as, 
a conjugal  union;  the  conjugal  relation.— 2. 
Pertaining  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife ; 
arising  from  or  proper  to  marriage ; connubial ; 
individually,  marital  or  wifely. 

He  . . . would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses.  Milton , P.  L. , viii.  56. 

Their  conjugal  affection  still  is  ty’d, 

And  still  the  mournful  race  is  multiplied. 

Dryden , Fables. 

She  recommends  to  them  the  same  conjugal  harmony 
which  had  ever  subsisted  between  her  and  her  husband. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  16. 
=Syn.  Connubial,  Nuptial,  etc.  See  matrimonial. 
conjugality  (kon-jo-gal'i-ti),  n.  [<  conjugal  + 
-ity.j  The  conjugal  state ; connubiality.  Mil- 
[Rare.] 


ton.  _ 

Let  that  which  he  learns  next  be  nearly  conjoined  with  conjugally  (kon' j6-gal-i),  adv.  Matrimonially ; 
vhat  he  knows  already.  Locke,  connubially.  Bp.  Mali. 

pi.  [NL.,  fem. 


what  he  knows  already.  Locke,  connubially.  Bp. 

This  worship  of  the  Unity  in  the  Universe  is  to  be  found  ConiugatEe  (kon-ifl-ga'te), 
in  most  historic  religions  conjoined  with,  other  worships  pl^£6L.  conjugatus,  joined  together:  see  COW- 


which  are  in  some  cases  much  more  prominent. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  79. 

Specifically — 3f.  To  join  in  marriage. 

If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment  why  you 
should  not  be  conjoined,  I charge  you,  on  your  souls,  to 
utter  it.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 


jugate , v.]  A class  of  green  algse  composed 
of  the  Zygnemacese , Mesocarpacese , and  Des- 
midiacese , in  all  of  which  the  sexual  reproduc- 
tive process  is  a distinct  conjugation  of  similar 
cells.  The  conjugating  cells  in  this  group  are  the  vege- 


Conjugate  Mirrors. 

that  the  rays  of  light  and  heat  sent  out  from  the  focus 
of  one  are  reflected  to  the  focus  of  the  other. — Con- 
jugate oval,  an  oval  forming  a part  of  a complete  alge- 
braic curve.— Conjugate  point,  an  acnode  or  double 
point  of  a curve  having  the  two  tangents  imaginary,  and 
thus  separate  from  every  other  real  point  on  the  curve. 
See  acnode.— Conjugate  points,  with  respect  to  a conic, 
points  the  polar  of  each  of  which  passes  through  the  other. 
— Conjugate  quaternions,  quaternions  which  can  be 
converted  each  into  the  other  by  reversing  the  sign  of 
its  vector  part.— Conjugate  roots,  roots  of  an  algebraic 
equation  which  are  conjugate  imaginaries.— Conjugate 
tangents,  at  any  point  of  a surface,  two  tangents  such 
that  the  tangent  plane  at  a consecutive  point  on  either 
contains  the  other.— Conjugate  triangles,  two  trian- 
gles such  that  each  vertex  of  either  is  a pole  of  a side  of 
the  other. 

II.  n.  1.  In  gram,  and  rhet.,  one  of  a group 
of  words  having  the  same  immediate  derivation, 
and  therefore  presumably  related  in  meaning ; 
a paronym.  In  logic,  an  argument  from  conjugates  is 
one  drawn  from  the  obvious  similarity  of  such  words  in 
form,  and,  it  is  assumed,  in  signification  also. 


conjugate 

We  have  learned  in  logic  that  conjugates  are  sometimes 
In  name  only,  and  not  in  deed. 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Answer  to  Hobbes. 
2.  In  chem.,  a subordinate  radical  associated 
with  another,  along  with  which  it  acts  as  a sin- 
gle radical. — 3.  A conjugate  axis Conjugate 

Of  a quaternion,  another  quaternion  having  the  same 
scalar  and  the  vector  reversed. — Harmonic  conjugates. 
Two  points  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  respect  to  two 
others  which  they  harmonically  separate.  If  four  points, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  in  a straight  line  are  at  such  distances 

that  — -r  — = — 1,  then  C and  D are  said  to  be  har- 
monic conjugates  with  respect  to  A and  B,  and  vice 
versa. 

conjllgating-tube  (kon'jo-ga-ting-tub),  n.  In 

some  Conjugates,  as  Desmidiacew,  a short  tube 
which  protrudes  from  each  of  the  plants  con- 
jugating, to  meet  that  of  the  other.  The  two 
tubes  thus  meeting  become  one,  and  the  union 
of  the  conjugation-bodies  takes  place  in  it. 
conjugation  (kon-jo-ga'shon),  «.  [=  P.  conju- 
gaison  = Pr.  conjugatio  = Sp.  conjugacion  = Pg. 
conjugaqao  = It.  conjugazione  = I),  conjugatie  = 
G.  conjugation  = Dan.  Sw.  konjugation,  < L.  con- 
jugation), a joining,  etymological  relation- 
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similar  to  that  from  which  it  came.  The  process  is  con- 
sidered a sexual  one,  though  the  cells  which  unite  cannot 
be  distinguished  as  male  and  female. 

The  conjugation  of  the  Alg?e  and  of  some  of  the  simplest 
animals  is  the  first  step  towards  sexual  reproduction. 

Darwin , Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  409. 

The  conjugation  of  two  Infusoria  occurs  in  very  different 
ways,  and  leads  to  more  or  less  complete  fusion,  which, 
after  regeneration  of  the  nucleus,  is  followed  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  frequency  of  fission.  Paramcecium,  Stentor, 

Spirostoma,  during  conjugation , become  connected  by  their 
ventral  surfaces;  other  Infusoria,  with  a flat  body  like 
Oxytrichina  or  Chilodon,  by  their  sides  ; while  Enchelys, 

Halteria,  Coleps,  join  together  the  anterior  extremities  of 
their  bodies,  giving  the  appearance  of  transverse  fission. 

A lateral  conjugation  also  takes  place  not  infrequently 
in  Vorticella,  Trichodina,  etc.,  between  individuals  of  un- 
equal size,  the  smaller  one  having  the  appearance  of  a 
bud.  Claus , Zoology  (trans.),  I.  203. 

conjugational  (kon-jo-ga'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
jugation + -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  conjugation. 

conjugationally  (kon-jo-ga'shon-al-i),  adv.  In 
a conjugational  manner. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  explain  why  overlain  is  never 

seen,  but  overlaid  thrust  in  to  do  what  is  often  clumsy  r/ 

duty  for  it,  and  where  overlain  would  conjugationally  fit  C031JlfflCtional^(k<m-jungk  shon-al),  a.  [<  COn- 
and  be  the  very  word  in  situ  ? N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  512. 


conjuncture 

it  is  said  to  be  in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  This,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  an  inferior  planet,  may  be  either  when 
it  passes  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  or  when  it  is  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  sun  ; the  former  is  the  inferior  and 
the  latter  the  superior  conjunction.  A superior  planet 
can  be  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  only  when  beyond  the 
sun.  See  syzygy  and  opposition. 

God,  neither  by  drawing  waters  from  the  deep,  nor  by 
any  conjunction  of  the  stars,  should  bury  them  under  a 
second  flood.  Sir  W.  Raleigh , Hist.  World. 

3.  In  gram.,  a connective  particle  serving  to 
unite  clauses  of  a sentence,  or  coordinate  words 
in  the  same  sentence  or  clause,  and  indicating 
their  relation  to  one  another.  There  are  two  princi- 
pal kinds  of  conjunctions,  coordinating  and  subordinating : 
the  former  joining  clauses  of  equal  order  or  rank  (as,  he 
went  and  I came) ; the  latter  joining  a subordinate  or  de- 
pendent clause  to  that  on  which  it  depends  (as,  I went 
where  he  was ; he  was  gone  when  I came).  Most  conjunc- 
tions are  of  adverbial  origin,  and  some,  as,  for  instance, 
also,  share  almost  equally  the  character  of  both  parts  of 
speech.— Comparative  conjunction,  conditional  con- 
junction, copulative  conjunction,  etc.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.—Ecliptic  conjunction.  See  ecliptic.—  Partile 
conjunctiont,  an  exact  conjunction.— Platic  conjunc- 
tiont,  a conjunction  within  the  planets’  orbs. 


junction  + -a/.]  ^Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 

ship,  in  LL.  conjugation  (f or  wSclT the  earlier  conjugation-body  (kon-jo-ga'shon-bod//i),  n.  0 * a exjunction : as,  the  conjunctional  use  of  a 
term  was  declinatioin-) : see  declension),  < coni  u-  Into/.,  a mass  of  protoplasm  which  unites  with  w . ’ a conjunctional  term. 
gave,  pp.  conjugatus , join : see  conjugate , v.l  It  another  to  form  a sexual  spore.  conjunctionallv  (kon-jungk  shon-al-i),  adv.  In 

The  act  of  uniting  or  combining ; a coming  to-  conjugation-cell  (kon-jo-ga'shon-sel),  n.  A a conjunctional  manner, 
gether ; union;  conjunction;  assemblage.  cell  which  unites  with  another  to  form  a sexual  v_°n“jung k-ti^va),^  a.  used  as 

Aristotle  . . . inquireth  the  nature  of  a commonwealth,  sPCre.  See  cut  under  conjugation. 
first  in  a family,  and  the  simple  conjugations  of  man  and  COnjUgatlOn-nUCieUS  (kon-jo-ga'shon-nu/kle- 
wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant.  us),  n.  In  to/.,  the  nucleus’ of  a fecundated 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  124.  ovum,  arising  from  the  conjugation  or  fusion  of 


I intended  it  to  do  honour  to  Christianity,  and  to  repre 
sent  it  to  be  the  best  religion  in  the  world,  and  the  conju- 
gation of  all  excellent  things. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.,  Pref. 

All  the  various  mixtures  and  conjugations  of  atoms  do 
beget  nothing.  Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  In  gram. : ( a ) The  inflection  of  a verb  in  its 
different  forms,  as  voices,  moods,  tenses,  num- 
bers, and  persons ; a connected  scheme  of  all  the 
derivative  forms  of  a verb,  (b)  A class  of  verbs 
similarly  conjugated : as,  Latin  verbs  of  the 
third  conjugation,  (c)  In  Hebrew  and  other 
Semitic  languages,  one  of  several  groups  of  in- 
flections normally  formed  from  the  same  verb, 
and  expressing  a modification  of  meaning  anal- 
ogous to  that  found  in  certain  classes  of  deriva- 
tive verbs  in  Indo-European  languages,  or  to  the 
voices  of  these.  [The  Latin  conjugatio  is  a translation 
of  the  Greek  av^vyia,  properly  derivation , including  inflec- 
tion as  well  as  formation  of  new  words,  but  afterward  lim- 
ited to  the  inflection  of  verbs,  which  had  previously  been 
called  simply  inflection,  or  inflection  of  verbs  (kAiVis  pryxo.- 
rwy,  declinatio  verboruin).] 

3.  A union  or  coupling;  a combination  of  two 
or  more  individuals.  [Obsolete  except  in  spe- 
cific use.  See  4.] 

The  sixth  conjugation  or  pair  of  nerves. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  4. 

4.  In  Mol.,  a union  of  two  distinct  cells  for  re- 
production; a temporary  or  permanent  grow- 
ing together  of  two  or  more  individuals  or  cells, 
with  fusion  of  their  plasmodie  substance,  as  a 
means  of  reproduction  by  germs  or  spores,  or  a 
means  of  renewing  individual  capacity  to  mul- 
tiply  by  fission.  It  is  a kind  of  copulation  of  the  entire 
bodies  of  different  individuals  or  cells,  with  the  formation 
of  new  nuclei  or  other  form-elements,  preparatory  to  the 


a male  with  a female  pronucleus, 
conjugative  (kon'jo-ga-tiv),  a.  [<  conjugate  + 
-ttie.]  In  biol.,  pertaining  to  conjugation:  as, 
a conjugative  process. 

conjugial  (kon-jo'ji-al),  a.  [<  L.  conjugialis,  < 
conjugium,  marriage,  < conjungere,  join,  unite: 
see  conjugate,  v.  Cf.  conjugal .]  Same  as  con- 
jugal : used  by  Swedenborg  and  his  followers 
to  distinguish  their  special  conception  of  the 
nature  of  true  marriage. 

Conjugial  love  is  celestial,  spiritual,  and  holy,  because 
it  corresponds  to  the  celestial,  spiritual,  and  holy  mar- 
riage  of  the  Lord  and  the  Church. 

Swedenborg , Conjugial  Love  (trans.),  62. 

conjunct  (kon-jungkt'),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  con - 
junctus,  pp.  of  conjungere,  join  together:  see 
conjoin,  v.,  and  cf.  conjoint,  an  older  form  of  con- 
junct.’] I.  a.  Conjoined;  conjoint;  united;  as- 
sociated; concurrent. 

The  interest  of  the  bishops  is  conjunct  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  king.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  147. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  . . . carried  over  Lord  Vis- 
count Townsend  to  be  conjunct  plenipotentiary  with  him- 
self- Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1709. 

He  discusses  the  conjunct  questions  with  great  acute- 
ness from  every  point  of  view.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Conjunct  charges.  See  conjoined  charges,  under  charge. 

— Conjunct  degrees,  in  music,  degrees  that  are  adjacent 
or  successive  in  the  scale.—  Conjunct  modal,  in  logic,  a 
modal  proposition  in  which  the  modality  affects  the  cop- 
ula (as,  a white  man  may  be  black) : opposed  to  a disjunct 
modal,  where  the  sign  of  modality  forms  the  predicate  (as, 
for  a white  man  to  be  black  is  possible). — Conjunct  mo- 
tion, progression,  or  succession,  in  music,  a melodic 
progression  without  steps  of  more  than  one  scale-degree. 

— Conjunct  rights,  in  Scots  law,  rights  belonging  to  two 
or  more  persons  jointly.— Conjunct  system,  in  Gr.  mu- 
sic, a system  or  ten-toned  scale  made  up  of  three  con- 
junct tetrachords,  attributed  to  Ion,  about  450  b.  c.— 
Conjunct  tetrachords,  in  Gr.  music,  tetrachords  hav- 
ing one  tone  in  common,  namely,  the  upper  tone  of  one 
tetrachord  and  the  lower  tone  of  the  other. 

n.t  ».  A combination;  an  association;  a 
union.  Creech . [Rare.] 
conjunction  (kon-jungk'shon),  n. 


pi.  conjunctivce  (-ve).  [NL.  ‘ fern.  of  LL.  con- 
junctive, serving  to  connect : see  conjunctive.] 

1.  In  anat.,  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines 
the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  and  thence  is 
reflected  over  the  front  of  the  eyeball,  thus  con- 
joining the  lids  and  the  globe  of  the  eye : a con- 
traction of  tunica  conjunctiva.  In  low  vertebrates 
it  is  rudimentary  and  non-secretory,  or  not  to  be  demon- 
strated ; in  the  higher  vertebrates  which  have  eyelids  it  is 
well  defined.  In  birds  and  many  reptiles  and  mammals 
it  forms  a special  fold,  chiefly  constituting  the  nictitating 
membrane  or  third  eyelid.  It  is  very  delicate  where  it 
passes  over  the  cornea,  offering  no  impediment  to  vision. 
In  snakes  which  have  no  eyelids  a delicate  cuticle  con- 
tinues from  the  skin  over  the  eye,  and  is  shed  with  the  rest 
of  the  cuticle.  The  membrane  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
tunics  or  coats  of  the  eyeball,  like  the  tunica  sclerotica,  etc. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  membrane  uniting  two  sele- 
rites,  or  hard  parts  of  the  integument,  which 
move  freely  on  each  other. 

conjunctival  (kon-jungk-tl'val),  a.  [<  conjunc- 
tiva + -al.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva— Conjunctival  membrane,  in  anat.,  the  con- 
junctiva. 

It  is  through  this  system  of  canals  that  the  conjunctival 
mucous  membrane  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  nose. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  § 287. 

conjunctive  (kon-jungk'tiv),  a.  and  n,  [=  P. 
conjonctif  = Sp.  conjuntivo  = Pg.  conjunctivo  - 
It.  congiuntivo,  < LL.  conjunctions,  serving  to 
connect,  (.  L.  conjunctus,  pp.  of  conjungere,  con- 
nect: see  conjoin,  v.,  conjunct,  conjunction .]  I. 
a.  If.  Closely  connected  or  united. 

She’s  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
2.  Connecting;  connective;  uniting;  serving 
to  connect  or  unite. 

Some  [conjunctions]  are  conjunctive,  and  some  disjunc- 
tive* Harris,  Hermes,  ii.  2. 

Conjunctive  mode  [LL.  conjunctivas  modus,  or  simply 
conjunctivus],  in  gram.,  the  mode  which  follows  a condi- 
tional conjunction  or  expresses  some  condition  or  contin- 
gency. It  is  more  generally  called  subjunctive. 

II.  n.  1.  In  gram.,  the  conjunctive  mode. 
See  above. — 2.  In  math.,  the  sum  of  rational 
integral  functions,  each  affected  by  an  arbitrary 
multiplier.  The  sum  is  said  to  be  the  conjunc- 
tive of  the  functions. 

In  a 


conjunctive  or  united  manner ; in  combination; 
together. 


Cells  of  a Seaweed  (Sfirogyra  elotiga  ta ) Conjugating,  highly 
magnified. 

i.  Portions  of  two  filaments  preparing  for  conjugation  ; a protuber- 
ance has  arisen  from  each  cell  to  meet  a similar  one  from  the  opposite 
cell.  p.  A , portions  of  two  filaments  whose  cells  are  in  the  act  of  con- 
jugating. At  the  left  the  protoplasmic  body  of  ona  cell  is  passing 
through  and  coalescing  with  that  of  the  opposite  cell ; at  the  right 
this  has  already  taken  place.  B,  portion  of  a filament  containing 
young  zygospores,  each  surrounded  by  a cell-wall.  (From  Sachs’s 
Lehrbuch  der  Botanik.” ) 

development  of  new  individuals.  It  is  also  called  zygosis, 
and  the  resulting  blended  organism  is  called  a zygote  or 
zygospore.  The  process  occurs  only  in  the  lower  animals 
and  plants,  among  many  of  which  it  is  an  ordinary  mode 
of  reproduction.  It  is  very  common  in  protozoans,  and  has 
been  observed  in  certain  worms.  (See  Diplozoon.)  A per- 
manent fusion  takes  place  in  the  unicellular  algae  Diato- 
mucece  and  Desmidiacece  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of 
two  separate  cells ; in  the  Zygnemacece  and  Mesocarpece, 
by  that  of  two  cells  of  different  filaments  or  of  the  same 
filament*,  and  in  the  Zoosporece,  by  that  of  zoospores  from 
different  mother-cells.  The  result  of  the  union  of  non- 
motile  cells  is  a zygospore,  which  may  produce  a plant 


-a—  4 — © ..  . [<  ME.  con-  . . 

junccion , -tion  (in  astronomy)  = F.  conjonction  conjunctively  (kon-jungk  tiv-li),  adv . 
= Sp.  conjunction  = Pg.  conjungdo,  conjuncgao  con.iunctive  or  united  maunm*  ? in  or 
==  It.  congiunzione  = D.  conjunctie  = G-.  con- 
junction = Dan.  Sw.  konjunktion,  < L.  conjunc- 
tion),  a joining  together,  union,  a connect- 
ing particle,  conjunction,  < conjungere , pp.  con- 
junctus, join  together:  see  conjoin,'  v.,  con- 
junct.] 1.  A joining  or  meeting  of  individu- 
als or  of  distinct  things;  union;  connection; 
combination ; association. 

We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red ; 

Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction  ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  4. 

Never  was  so  happy  a conjunction  of  civility,  freedom, 
easiness,  and  sincerity.  Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 


The  history  of  the  government,  and  the  history  of  the 
people,  would  be  exhibited  in  that  mode  in  which  alone 
they  can  be  exhibited  justly,  in  inseparable  conjunction 
and  intermixture.  Macaulay,  History. 

2.  In  astron .,  the  meeting  of  two  or  more 
stars  or  planets  in  the  same  longitude  or  right- 
ascension  : as,  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  with 
the  sun,  or  of  J upiter  and  Saturn . When  a planet, 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun,' 


Of  Strasburg  and  Ulm  I may  speak  conjunctively. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Letters. 

conjunctiveness  (kon-jungk'tiv-nes),  n.  The 
^.quality  of  being  conjunctive.  Johnson. 
conjunctivitis  (kon-jungk-ti-vi'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
conjunctiva  4-  -t/is.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
affections  of  the  eye. 

conjunctly  (kon-jungkt'li),  adv.  In  a conjunct 
manner;  in  union;  jointly;  together. 

They  must  be  understood  conjunctly,  so  as  always  to  go 
together.  Bp.  Beveridge,  Sermons,  I.  xxxi. 

The  theory  of  the  syllogism  in  Depth  (far  less  in  both 
quantities  conjunctly)  was  not  generalized  by  Aristotle. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  695,  note. 
Conjunctly  and  severally,  in  Scots  law,  same  as  jointly 
and  severally  (which  see,  under  jointly). 

conjuncture  (kon-jungk'tur),'  n.  [=  F.  con- 
juncture = Sp.  conjuntura,  ''coyuntura  = Pg.  con- 

£unctura  = It.  congiuntura,  (,  ML.  conjunctura,  K 
i.  conjunctus,  pp.  of  conjungere , join  together: 


conjuncture 

see  conjoin,  v.,  conjunct.']  1.  A coming  or  join- 
ing together;  the  state  of  being  joined;  meet- 
ing; combination;  union;  connection;  associa- 
tion. [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

So  God  prosper  you  at  home,  as  me  abroad,  and  send  us 
in  good  time  a joyful  Conjuncture. 

Howell , Letters,  I.  i.  21. 
Every  man  is  a member  of  a society,  and  hath  some 
common  terms  of  union  and  conjuncture , which  make  all 
the  body  susceptive  of  all  accidents  to  any  part. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  260. 

2.  Combination  of  circumstances  or  affairs; 
especially,  a critical  state  of  affairs ; a crisis. 

It  pleased  God  to  make  tryall  of  my  conduct  in  a con- 
juncture of  the  greatest  and  most  prodigious  hazard  that 
ever  the  youth  of  England  saw.  Evelyn , Diary,  1641. 

Perhaps  no  man  could,  at  that  conjuncture , have  ren- 
dered more  valuable  services  to  the  court. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
Those  largest  of  all  conjunctures  which  you  properly 
call  times  of  revolution  must  demand  and  supply  a delib- 
erative eloquence  all  their  own. 

R.  Choate , Addresses,  p.  167. 

conjungedt,  a.  [<  L.  conjung-ere,  join  together 
(see  conjoin),  + -ed2.]  Same  as  conjoined. 
conjuration,  (kon-jo-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
juracioun  = D.  conjuratie  = G.  conjuration,  < 
OF.  conjuration,  F.  conjuration  - Sp.  conjura- 
cion  = Pg.  conjuragao  - It.  congiurazione,  < L. 
conjuratio{n-),  a swearing  together,  a conspira- 
cy, ML.  also  enchantment,  adjuration,  < conju- 
rare,  pp.  conjuratus,  conspire,  etc. : see  conjure. 
The  older  form  (in  ME.  and  F.)  is  conjurison, 
q.  v.]  If.  A conspiracy;  a plot;  a league  for 
criminal  ends. 

The  conjuration  of  Catiline. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  28. 

Conjurations  (societies  bound  by  mutual  oaths). 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  xcviii. 

2.  The  act  of  calling  on  or  invoking  by  a sacred 
name;  adjuration;  supplication;  solemn  en- 
treaty; 

Wq  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed.  . . . 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i 2. 

Lys.  Answer  me  truly. 

Lyd.  I will  do  that  without  a conjuration. 

Fletcher  ( and  Massinger  ?),  Lovers’  Progress,  iv.  3. 

3.  A magical  form  of  words  used  with  the  view 
of  evoking  supernatural  aid;  an  incantation; 
an  enchantment ; a magic  spell. 

I will  a round  unvarnish’d  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love : what  drugs,  what  charms, 
What  conjuration , and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I am  charg’d  withal), 

I won  his  daughter.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

conjurator  (kon'jo-ra-tor),  n.  [ = F.  conjura- 
tcur = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  conjurador  = It.  congiuratore, 

< ML.  conjurator , a conspirator,  <L.  conjurare, 
pp.  conjuratus , conspire,  etc. : see  conjure , v. 
Cf.  conjurer.  ] One  bound  by  an  oath  with 
others ; a conjurer  ; a conspirator. 

Both  these  Williams  before  rehersed  were  rather  taken 
of  suspicion  and  ielowsie,  because  they  were  nere  of  blood 
to  the  coniurators , then  for  any  proued  offence  or  crime. 

Grafton,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  29. 

conjure  (kon-jor'  or  kun'jer:  see  etym.  and 
defs.),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  conjured , ppr.  conjuring. 
[Historically  the  pron.  is  kun'jer  in  all  senses ; 
but  the  pron.  kon-jor',  based  on  mod.  F.  or  the 
L.,  is  now  prevalent  in  certain  senses.  The  dis- 
tinction is  modern.  < ME.  conjuren , counjouren , 

< OF.  conjurer , cunjurer , mod.  F.  conjurer  = Sp. 
Pg.  conjurar  = It.  congiurare , < L.  conjurare, 
swear  together,  assent  with  an  oath,  assent, 
unite,  agree,  conspire,  in  ML.  also  conjure,  ad- 
jure, exorcise, < com-,  together, + jur are,  swear: 
see  jurat,  jury , and  cf.  adjure , perjure.']  I.  in- 
trans.  If  (kon-jor').  To  swear  together;  band 
together  under  oath ; conspire ; plot. 

Hieu  . . . coniured  ageynst  Ioram. 

Wyclif,  4 Ki.  [2  Eli.]  ix.  14  (Oxf.). 
His  seruauntis  rysen  and  conjuredenbytwene  hemseluen. 

Wyclif,  4 Ki.  [2  Ki.]  xii.  20  (Oxf.). 
Had  conjured  among  themselves  and  conspired  against 
the  Englishmen.  Foxe. 

And  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven’s  sons{ 
Conjured  against  the  Highest.  Milton,  P.  L.,  li.  693. 

2 (kun'jer).  To  practise  the  arts  of  a conjur- 
er; use  arts  to  engage,  or  as  if  to  engage,  the 
aid  of  supernatural  agents  or  elements  in  per- 
forming some  extraordinary  act. 

Therupon  he  gan  conjure 
So  that  through  his  enchantement 
This  lady  . . . 

Met  [dreamed]  as  she  slepte  thilke  while 
How  fro  the  heven  ther  came  a light. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  67. 
I conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J,,  ii,  1. 
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I am  believed  to  conjure,  raise  storms  and  devils,  by  COHI13, 
whose  power  I can  do  wonders. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iv.  2. 


connaturality 

See  cons. 


II.  trans.  1 (kon-jOr').  To  call  on  or  sum- 
mon by  a sacred  name  or  in  a solemn  manner; 
implore  with  solemnity;  adjure;  solemnly  en- 
treat. 

The  Provost  conjured  him,  as  he  was  a Christian,  to  go 
and  tell  the  Duke  of  Alva,  his  Provost  was  there  clapped 
up,  nor  could  he  imagine  why.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  28. 

I conjure  you  ! let  him  know, 

Whate’er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 

Addison,  Cato. 


conna’blet,  a.  See  covcnable. 
connascence,  connascency  (ko-nas'ens,  -en-si), 
n.  [<  connascent : see  -ence,  -ency"]  1"  The 
birth  of  two  or  more  at  the  same  time  ; produc- 
tion of  two  or  more  together.  [Bare.] 

Those  geminous  births  and  double  connascencies. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  15. 

2.  The  act  of  growing  together  or  at  the  same 
time.  [Rare.] 

Symphasis  denotes  a connascev.ee,  or  growing  together. 

Wiseman. 


2 (kun'jer).  To  affect  or  effect  by  magic  or  connascent  (ko-nas' ent),  a.  [<  LL. 


enchantment ; procure  or  bring  about  by  prac- 
tising the  arts  of  a conjurer. 

The  Poet  neuer  maketh  any  circles  about  your  imagina- 
tion, to  coniure  you  to  beleeue  for  true  what  he  writes. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
The  habitation  which  your  prophet  . . . conjured  the 
devil  into.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

3 (kun'jer).  To  call  or  raise  up  or  bring  into 
existence  by  conjuring,  or  as  if  by  conjuring: 
with  up  : as,  to  conjure  up  a phantom. 

Thou  know’st  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere, 

And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjur'd  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  i. 
He  cannot  conjure  up  a succession  of  images,  whether 
grave  or  gay,  to  flit  across  the  fancy  or  play  in  the  eye. 

Gifford,  Int.  to  Ford’s  Plays,  p.  xliv. 
= Syn.  1.  See  list  under  adjure. — 2.  To  charm,  enchant. 

conjuret,  n.  [ME.,  = Pr.  concur  = Sp.  conjuro; 
from  the  verb.]  Conjuration ; enchantment. 
And  gan  out  of  her  cofre  take 
Hem  thought  an  hevenly  figure, 

Which  alle  by  charme  and  by  conjure 

Was  wrought.  Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  II.  247. 

conjurement  (kon-jor'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  con- 
jurement  = It.  congiuramento,  < ML.  conjura- 
mentum,  < L.  conjurare,  conjure:  see  conjure, 
i’.]  Adjuration;  solemn  demand  or  entreaty. 
[Rare.] 

Earnest  intreaties  and  serious  conjurements. 

Milton , Education. 

conjurer,  conjuror  (kon-jor'er,  -or,  in  senses  1 
and  2;  kun'jer-er,  -or,  in  senses  3 and  4),  n. 
[=  OF.  and  F.  conjureur  = Sp.  Pg.  conjurador 
= It.  congiuratore , < ML.  conjurator , a conjur- 
er, also  one  bound  by  an  oath  with  others,  a 
conspirator:  see  conjurator , and  conjure , v.]  If. 
One  bound  by  a solemn  oath;  a conjurator;  a 
conspirator. — 2.  One  who  solemnly  enjoins  or 
conjures. — 3.  An  enchanter;  one  who  practises 
magic  or  uses  secret  charms ; a magician. 

Now  do  I 

Sit  like  a conjuror  within  my  circle, 

And  these  the  devils  that  are  rais’d  about  me. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  5. 
From  the  account  the  loser  brings, 

The  conjurer  knows  who  stole  the  things.  Prior. 

Hence — 4.  One  who  practises  legerdemain ; a 
juggler. — Bird-conjurert,  an  augur;  a haruspex;  one 
who  divines  by  birds.  Also  called  bird-diviner.—  No  con- 
jurer, one  who  is  far  from  being  clever  or  learned. 

Sir  Sampson  has  a son  who  is  expected  to-night,  and  by 
the  account  I have  heard  of  his  education  can  be  no  con- 
juror. Congreve , Love  for  Love,  ii.  9. 

conjuring-cup  (kun'jer-ing-kup),  n.  Same  as 

surprise-cup. 

conjurisont,  »•  ,[ME.  conjurison,  conjurisoun, 
conjureson,  conjoureson,  < OF.  conjurison,  con- 
jureison,  conjureisun, 


cen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  connasci,  be  born  at  the  same 
time,  < L.  com-,  together,  + nasci,  be  born  : see 
nascent,  and  cf.  connate.]  1.  Bom  or  produced 
together  or  at  the  same  time. — 2.  Growing  to- 
gether or  in  company.  [Rare  in  both  uses.] 
connate  (kon'at),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  connato,  < 
LL.  connatus,  pp.  of  connasci,  be  born  together : 
see  connascent,  andef.  cognate.]  1.  Inborn;  im- 
planted at  or  existing  from  birth;  congenital. 

A difference  has  been  made  by  some:  those  diseases  or 
conditions  which  are  dependent  upon  original  conforma- 
tion being  called  congenital ; while  the  diseases  or  affec- 
tions that  may  have  supervened  during  gestation  or  deliv- 
ery are  termed  connate.  Dunglison. 

The  conviction  that  if  we  are  sent  into  the  world  with 
certain  connate  principles  of  truth,  those  principles  can- 
not be  false.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

2.  Cognate ; allied  in  origin  or  nature. 

There  was  originally  no  greater  mechanical  aptitude, 
and  no  greater  desire  to  progress,  in  us  than  in  the  con- 
nate nations  of  northern  Europe. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  429. 

That  keen  acumen  connate  with  daring  boldness,  and 
that  power  to  govern  linguistic  phenomena,  which  the 
Gottingen  professor  lias  heretofore  displayed  in  fields  of 
investigation  embracing  a wider  horizon. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  232. 

In  the  wilderness  I find  something  more  dear  and  con- 
nate than  in  streets  or  villages.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  17. 

3.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  united;  not  separated  by 

a joint  or  suture ; confluent ; specifically,  in 
entom.,  immovably  united ; soldered  together. 
Thus,  the  mentum  and  ligula  may  be  connate  — 
that  is,  not  separately  movable. — 4.  In  hot., 
united  congenitally : a general  term  including 
both  adnate  and  coalescent.  Some- 
times coherent Connate  elytra,  in 

entom..,  those  elytra  which  are  immovably 
united  at  the  suture,  the  wings  in  this 
case  being  aborted. — Connate  leaf,  a 
leaf  of  which  the  lower  lobes  are  united, 
either  about  the  stem,  if  sessile,  or  above 
the  petiole,  if  petiolate : in  the  first  case 
it  is  perfoliate ; in  the  second,  peltate. 

connate-perfoliate  (kon'at -per-  Connate  Leave, 
fo'li-at),  a.  In  hot.,  connate  about 
the  stem  by  a broad  base : said  of  opposite 
^.leaves. 

connation  (ko-na'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  connatus, 
connate:  see  connate,  and  cf.  cognation.]  1. 
Connection  by  birth:  natural  union.  Dr.  H. 
More.  [Rare.]  — 2.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  the  for- 
mation and  production  of  two  things  together ; 
original  union;  junction  from  the  first:  as,  the 
connation  of  the  toes  of  a palmiped  bird  by  their 
webs ; connation  of  two  processes  of  bone  which 
arise  by  a single  center  of  ossification.  Con- 
nation is  an  earlier  and  more  intimate  or  com- 
plete union  than  confluence.  See  confluent,  2. 


conjuroison,  vernacular  connational  (ko-na'shon-al),  a.  [<  connation 
— ■ ■ — + -al,]  Of  the  same  origin ; connected  by 

birth. 

connatural  (ko-nat'u-ral),  a.  [=  F.  connaturel 
= Sp.  Pg.  connatural  = It.  connaturale,  < ML. 
connaturalis,  < L.  com-,  together,  + naturalis, 
natural,  etc. : see  natural.]  1.  Of  the  same  na- 
ture; like  in  quality  or  kind;  closely  related 
or  assimilated. 


form  of  conjuration,  > ME.  conjuracioun,  E.  con- 
juration, q.  v.]  1.  A conspiracy;  a conjuration. 
There  is  made  a strong  coniurysoun. 

Wyclif,  2 Ki.  [2  Sam.]  xv.  12. 

2.  An  enchantment;  a conjuration ; a charm. 
So  he  leorned  . . . 

Ay  to  aquelle  his  enemye 

With  charmes  and  with  conjurisons. 

King  Alisaunder  (Weber’s  Metr.  Rom.),  1.  79. 

conjuror,  w.  See  conjurer. 
conjury  (kun'jer-i),  n.  [<  conjure  + -y.]  The 
acts  or  art  of  a conjurer;  magic;  jugglery. 
[Rare.] 

Priesthood  works  out  its  task  age  after  age,  . . . exer- 
cising the  same  conjury  over  ignorant  baron  and  cowardly 
hind.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  30. 

conk  (kongk),  7i.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of  cawfc1.]  A 

confidential  chat. 


Often  it  falls  out  that  great  Solemnities  are  waited  on 
with  great  Disasters  — or  rather,  indeed,  as  being  connatu- 
ral, they  can  hardly  be  asunder.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  62. 


And  mix  with  our  connatural  dust. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  529. 

2.  Belonging  "by  birth  or  nature;  intimately 
pertaining;  connate;  inborn. 

These  affections  are  connatural  to  us,  and  as  we  grow 
up,  so  do  they.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

But  in  spite  of  its  power  of  assimilation,  there  is  much 
of  the  speech  of  England  which  has  never  become  connatu- 
ral to  the  Anglican  people. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  i. 

con  moto(kon  mo'to).  [It.:  cow,<  L.  cum,  with;  connaturality  (ko-nat-u-ral'i-ti),  n.  [=  OF. 
moto , < L.  motus,  motion,  movement,  < movere , connaturalite,  connaturalete  = Pg.  connaturali- 
pp.  motus , move : see  cum-  and  move.]  In  mu-  dade  = It.  connaturalitd, , < ML.  * connaturali- 
sic , with  spirited  movement.  ta(t-)s , < connaturalis:  see  connatural.]  Par- 

comFt,  v.  See  cow1,  caw1.  ticipation  in  the  same  nature ; natural  union  or 

conn2,  v.  t.  See  cow2.  relation.  [Rare.] 


“ Well ! yo’  lasses  will  have  your  conks,  a know  ; secrets 
'bout  sweethearts  and  such  like.” 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  vi. 


connaturality 

There  is  a connaturality  and  congruity  between  that 
knowledge  . . . and  that  future  estate  of  the  soul. 

Sir  M.  Male , Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  12. 

connaturalize  (ko-nat'u-ral-iz),  v.  t.  [<  con- 
natural 4-  -izeJ\  To  connect  by  nature;  adjust 
or  reconcile  naturally.  [Rare.] 

How  often  have  you  been  forced  to  swallow  sickness 
. . . before  ever  you  could  connaturalize  your  midnight 
revels  to  your  temper.  J.  Scott,  Christian  Life,  i.  4. 

connaturally  (ko-nat'u-ral-i),  adv . In  a con- 
natural manner;  connate’iy;  by  nature;  origi- 
nally. Sir  M.  Hale. 

There  exists  between  our  own  being  and  the  world  of 
externalities  a wide  range  of  connaturally  established  re- 
lations. Mind,  IX.  376. 

connaturalness  (ko-nat'u-ral-nes),  n . Partici- 
pation in  the  same  nature  ; natural  union  or 
relation. 

Such  is  the  sweetness  of  our  sins,  such  the  connatural- 
ness of  our  corruptions. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.,  Pref.  to  xi. 

connature  (ko-na'tur),  n.  [<  con-  + nature.  Cf. 
connatural .]  Likeness  in  nature  or  kind ; iden- 
tity or  similarity  of  character. 

Connature  was  defined  as  likeness  in  kind,  either  between 
two  changes  in  consciousiiess  or  between  two  states  of  con- 
sciousness. 
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Ever  while  you  live  have  two  plots  to  your  tragedy. 

The  grand  point  in  managing  them  is  only  to  let  your  un- 
der plot  have  as  little  connexion  with  your  main  plot  as 
possible.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  2. 

Connection  between  cause  and  effect.  Whewell. 

All  the  requisite  nervous  connections  are  fully  estab- 
lished during  the  brief  embryonic  existence  of  each  crea- 
ture. J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  310. 

2.  The  act  of  connecting;  the  act  of  uniting,  Conner3  (kun'er),  n. 
associating,  or bringinginto relation. — 3.  Sexu-  origin  obscure.]  1 
al  intercourse. — 4.  Relationship  by  family  ties, 
more  particularly  by  distant  consanguinity  or 
by  marriage;  hence,  a relative,  especially  a 
distant  one. 

But,  pray,  Mr.  Premium,  are  you  acquainted  at  all  with 
any  of  my  connexions  l Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 

Now  she’ll  know  what  a deuce  of  a fellow  she  has 
slighted ; she’ll  know  she  has  put  an  affront  upon  a con- 
nection of  the  Todworthsl 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  74. 

5 . A circle  of  persons  with  whom  one  is  brought 
into  more  or  less  intimate  relation:  as,  a large 
business  connection;  hence,  any  member  of 
such  a circle. — 6.  An  association  or  united 
body;  a religious  sect:  as,  the  Methodist  con- 
nection. 


connive 


It  was  a tolerably  comfortable  class  of  the  community, 
that  dreadful  connection.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Salem  Chapel,  ii. 


H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 371. 

Connaught  (kon'&t),  n.  [Appar.  named  from 
Connaught,  a province  of  Ireland.]  A kind  of 
cotton  cloth  used  as  a foundation  for  embroi- 
dery. Also  called  Java  canvas  and  toile  colbert. 
conned,  V.  A Middle  English  form  of  coni, 
can1. 

connect,  V.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  eon-. 
connect  (ko-nekt'),  v.  [=  P.  connecter  = Sp. 

* conectar  = It.  connettere,  < L.  connectere,  usually 
conectere,  pp.  connexus,  conexus,  ' ' ” 

connect,  < com-,  co-,  together, 
nexus,  bind,  tie,  = Skt.  •/  nah,  bm<j.  otstJ  ncA  U 

I.  trans.  To  bind  or  fasten  together;  join  or  connectional,  connexional  (ko-nek'shon-al), 

unite;  conjoin;  combine;  associate  closely:  as,  - r/  " ------  1 '*  7 ->  -•* 

to  connect  ideas ; the  strait  of  Gibraltar  connects 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic. 

To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 

He  fills,  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  280. 

Now,  in  the  earliest  states  of  society,  all  truth  that  has 
any  interest  or  importance  for  man  will  connect  itself  with 
heaven.  De  Quincey,  Style,  ii. 

The  English  ...  saw  their  sovereign  . . . connecting 


Conner2  (kon'er  or  kun'er),  n.  [Also  conder ; < 
con 3 + -er1.]  1.  One  who  gives  steering  direc- 
tions to  the  helmsman  o£  a ship. — 2f.  A per- 
son who  stood  upon  a cliff  or  an  elevated  part 
of  the  sea-coast  in  the  time  of  the  herring-fish- 
ing, to  point  out  to  the  fishermen  by  signs  the 
course^of  shoals  of  fish ; a halker. 

[Also  connor , cunner; 
An  English  name  of  the 
Crenilabrus  melops , a fish  of  the  family  Labridce. 
— 2.  See  cunner. 

connexf,  v.  t.  [<  L.  connexus , conexus , pp.  of  con- 
necter e^  conectere , join  together:  see  connect .] 
To  link  together;  join;  connect. 

All  with  that  general  harmony  so  connexed  and  disposed 
as  no  one  little  part  can  be  missing  to  the  illustration  of  the 
whole. 

B.  J onson.  King  J ames’s  Coronation  Entertainment. 

connex  (kon'eks),  n.  [<  L.  connexus,  pp. : see 
the  verb.]  In  geom .,  any  mixed  form  consist- 
ing partly  of  points  and  partly  of  lines,  or  of 
other  diverse  elements;  specifically,  a three- 
dimensional  system  of  elements  each  consist- 
ing of  a line  and  a point  in  a fixed  plane,  or  a 
four-dimensional  system  of  elements  each  con- 
sisting of  a plane  and  a point  in  space.  The 
order  oi  a connex  is  the  degree  of  its  equation  in  point- 
coordinates  ; its  class  is  the  degree  of  its  equation  in  tan- 
gential coordinates  (or  the  class  of  the  enveloping  curve 
or  surface  when  the  point  is  fixed). 


Aue  Xiii^uan  . . . saw  uieir  sovereign  . . . connecting  *-  , c 

himself  by  the  strongest  ties  with  the  most  faithless  and  ^nature  Oi  a connective. 

merciless  oersecutor.  M nr.a.ii.l.Mi  Sir  .Tnmp«  Mflnkinfr»cV>  C.nnTlPet.lVO 


merciless  persecutor.  Macaulay,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
Connecting  cartilage.  See  cartilage. 

II.  intrans.  To  join,  unite,  or  cohere. 

This  part  will  not  connect  with  what  goes  before. 

Bp.  Horne. 

connectedly  (ko-nek'ted-li),  adv.  By  connec- 
tion ; in  a connected  manner;  conjointly;  co- 
herently, as  an  argument, 
connecting-cell  (ko-nek'ting-sel),  n.  A term 
used  by  Harvey  for  heterocyst. 
connecting-link  (kq-nek'ting-lingk),  n.  1.  A 
chain-link  having  a movable  section,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  to  unite  two  portions  of  a chain. 
Also  called  coupling-link. — 2.  Figuratively, 
anything  that  links  or  joins  one  thing  to  an- 
other ; that  which  serves  to  connect  or  unite 
members  of  a series,  or  to  fill  a hiatus  between 
them : as,  a connecting-link  in  an  argument,  or 
in  a chain  of  evidence;  a connecting-link  be- 
tween two  orders  of  being, 
connecting-rod  (ko-nek'  ting-rod),  n.  In  engin. : 
(a)  The  coupling-rod  which  connects  the  cross- 
head at  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  with  the  crank- 
pin  of  a steam-engine.  See  cut  under  locomo- 


7.  A series  or  set  of  circumstances  or  notions ; 
a number  of  related  notions  or  matters  under 

consideration,  or  thought  of  together : especial-  connexion!'  n.  See  connection. 
ly  m the  phrases  « tins  connections  in  that  con-  connexional,  «.  See  connectional. 
neetton  (that  is,  m connection  with  the  matter  connexity  (ko-nek'si-ti),  n.  [As  connex  + -if;/.] 
now,  or  then,  mentioned  or  under  discussion).  The  state  of  "being  connected. 

— Christian  Connection.  See  Christian1,  n.,  5 (a).—  s 

To  make  connections,  to  join  or  meet,  especially  a rail-  lhe  cmnexity  of  a neural  group.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Plural  of  connexivum. 

siv),  a.  [=  Sp.  conexivo  = 
connexivus,  ednexivus,  serv- 
connexus,  conexus,  pp.  of 
connectere,  conectere,  connect : see  connect.  Cf . 
connective .]  Connective. 

Brought  in  by  this  connexive  particle,  Therefore  (Gen. 
ii*  24).  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

connexivum  (kon-ek-si'vum),  n. ; pi.  connexiva 
(-vii).  [NL.,  neut.  of  LL.  connexivus,  ednexivus, 
serving  to  unite:  see  connexive.]  In  entom.,th.o 
flattened  lateral  border  of  the  abdomen  of  he- 
mipterous insects,  separated  by  deep  grooves 
or  sutures  from  the  tergal  and  ventral  surfaces, 
and  frequently  much  dilated,  so  that  it  extends 
beyond  the  hemelytron  in  repose. 

com-  + 

. ..  , nictatus, 

wink : see  connive. ] The  act  of  winking.  Bailey. 
conniet,  m.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cony. 

An  obsolete  form  of  cun- 


a.  [<  connection,  connexion,  + -a!.]  1.  Per- 

taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a connection  or 
union. — 2.  Pertaining  to  a religious  sect  or 
connection. 

Thus  in  all  the  connectional  interests  of  the  united 
church  there  would  be  from  the  very  commencement  tire 
most  practical  union.  Christ.  Union,  Oct.  18, 1871,  p.  252. 

connectival  (kon-ek-ti'val  or  ko-nek' ti-val),  a. 
[<  connective  4-  -al.]  Relating  to  or  of  the 


five.  ( b ) The  rod  or  rods  connecting  the  cross-  Connectively  (ko-nek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a con 


connective  (ko-nek'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  con- 

nectif,  < NL.  connectives,  < L.  connectere,  con-  COn nictation  (kmTik  ts'Shnni re  T 
nect:  see  connect  and  -ive.  Cf.  connexive.]  I.  L- 

a.  Having  the  power  of  connecting;  serving  or  _ i_i ^ nictare,  pp.  n 

tending  to  connect;  connecting. 

There  are  times  when  prepositions  totally  lose  their  con - conninfrlt  v and 
nective  nature,  being  converted  into  adverbs.  g T* 

Uarris,  Hermes,  iL  3.  • ‘ o /,  N __ 

Connective  tissue, in  anat.,  a tissue  of  mesoblastie  ori-  conning-  (kon  mg),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  con2.] 
gin,  composed  of  fusiform  and  branching  cells  with  fibril-  I he  act  of  one  who  cons  or  pores  over  a lesson, 
lated  intercellular  substance.  It  forms  the  curium  and  the  conning3  (kon'ing  or  kun'ing),  n.  TVerbal  n 
tendons  and  ligaments,  and  constitutes  the  framework  of  ras3  , 1 rnt  , , A5;.’-  , .1-  , , 

the  various  organs  in  which  their  proper  cells  are  sus-  OI  . ’ The  act  Or  art  of  directing  a helms- 

tained.  It  yields  gelatin  on  boiling.  The  connective-  *man.m  Steering  or  piloting  a vessel. 

tissue  group  embraces  connective  tissue  proper,  bone,  COnning-tower  (kon'ing-tou,/er),  n.  The  low 
Hved  nkmSbiTAou!1,  Tcoua  tissue’  These  are  aU  de‘  dome-shaped,  shot-proof  pilot-house  of  a war- 

ilTThat  wMch  connects.  SpeBiflcaUy-(a>  *y3«?l  particuiarly^n  ironclad 
In  gram,.,  a word  used  to  connect  words  clauses,  and  sen-  (ko-nip  shon),  n.  An  attack  of 

tences.  In  the  widest  sense  this  term  includes  relatives  hysteria ; a fit  of  rage  or  vexation.  [Slang, 

and  words  derived  from  them,  many  adverbs,  prepositions  U.  S.  ] 

(as  connecting  verbs  and  adjectives  with  nouns,  or  one  connivance  (ko-ni'vans),  n.  ["Less  correct 

noun  with  another),  and  conjunctions;  but  it  is  most  fre-  form  for  connivence  also  v ”’ 
quently  applied  to  conjunctions.  (6)  In  bot.,  the  portion  Iorm  Ior  connivence,  also  v 
of  the  filament  which  connects  the  two  cells  of  an  anther. 

See  stamen,  (c)  In  anat.  and  zonl.,  a nervous  commis- 
sure; a cord  between  two  ganglia:  distinguished  from 
ganglion. 


nective  manner;  by  union  or  conjunction; 
jointly. 

Whenever  they  [the  people]  can  unite  connectively,  or 
by  deputation.  Swifl. 

connectivum  (kon-ek-ti'vum),  n.  [NL.,  neut. 
of  connectivus : see  connective.]  In  anat.  and 
physiol.,  a tissue  belonging  to  the  connective- 
^.tissue  group. 

[<  connect  + -or.] 


head  of  a beam-engine  with  that  end  of  the 
working-beam  which  plays  over  the  cylinder. 

(e)  The  rod  which  couples  the  wheels  of  a loco- 
emotive:  usually  called  a,  parallel  rod  or  side-rod. 
connection,  connexion  (ko-nek 'shon),  n. 

[Prop,  connexion,  connection  being  a false  spell- 
ing, like  flection,  deflection,  inflection,  reflection, 
after  the  supposed  analogy  of  affection,  dejec-  „ 
tion,  etc.,  which,  however,  depend  on  verbs  connector  (kq-nek'tor),  n. 
( affect , deject,  etc.)  in  which  the  t really  belongs  ~ 
to  the  L.  pp.  and  supine  stem,  whereas  in  con- 
nect, deflect,  etc.,  it  is  a part  of  the  present 
stem;  < F.  connexion  = Sp.  conexion  = Pg. 
connexao  ~ It.  connessione,  < L.  connexio(n-), 
usually  conexio(n-),  < connectere,  conectere,  pp. 
connexus,  conexus,  connect:  see  connect.]  1. 

The  state  of  being  connected  or  joined;  union 
by  junction,  by  an  intervening  substance  or 
medium,  by  dependence  or  relation,  or  by  or- 
der in  a series. 


form  for  connivence,  also  written  connivency ; 
< F.  connivence  = Sp.  Pg.  connivencia  — It.  con- 
nivenza,  < L.  conniventia,  couiventia,  < connivere, 
conivere,  connive  : see  connive.]  1.  The  act  of 
conniving,  tacitly  permitting,  or  indirectly  aid- 
ing ; collusion  by  withholding  condemnation  or 
exposure ; tacit  or  implied  encouragement,  es- 
pecially of  wrong-doing. 

It  is  better  to  mitigate  usury  by  declaration  than  to  suf- 
fer it  to  rage  by  connivance.  Bacon,  Usury. 

Better  had  it  beene  for  him  that  the  heathen  had  heard 
the  fame  of  his  justice  than  of  his  wilfull  connivence  and 
partiality.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

Such  abuses  had  gradually  prevailed  and  gained  strength 
by  connivance.  Uallam . 


One  who  or  that  which  connects.  Specifically 
(a)  In  chem.,  a small  flexible  tube  for  connecting  the  ends 
of  glass  tubes  in  pneumatic  experiments.  (6)  In  elect.,  a 
device  for  holding  two  parts  of  a conductor  in  intimate 
contact ; a binding-screw ; a clamp,  (c)  A car-coupling. 

[Eng.] 

COnnellite  (ko-nel  it),  n,  [Named  after  a Brit-  < vance  or  connivency. 

ish  chemist,  Connell.)  A rare  sulphatochlo-  connive  (ko-niv'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  connivedf 
n hati tat*  Avar*/vnQ  ppr.  conniving.  [==  F.  conniver,  < L.  connivere, 


2.  In  the  law  of  divorce , specifically,  the  cor- 
rupt consenting  of  a married  person  to  that 
conduct  in  the  spouse  of  which  complaint  is 
afterward  made.  Bishop. 
connivancy!  (ko-nl' van-si),  n.  Same  as  conni- 


My  heart,  which  by  a secret  harmony 

Still  moves  with  thine,  join'd  in  connexion  sweet. 

Milton , P.  L.,  x.  359. 


rid  of  copper,  occurring  in  slender  hexagonal 
crystals  of  a fine  blue  color  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land. 

Conner1  (kon'er),  n.  [<  con-  + -er1.]  One 
who  tests,  examines,  or  inspects ; one  who  has 
a special  knowledge  of  anything.  See  ale- 
conner. 


usually  conivere,  wink,  wink  at,  overlook  an  er- 
ror or  crime,  < com-,  co-,  + *nivere,  wink,  akin  to 
nicere,  beckon,  freq.  nictare,  wink.]  I.  intrans. 
If.  To  wink. 

The  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously  to 
connive  with  either  eye.  Spectator,  No.  305. 


connive 

Hence— 2.  To  wink,  or  refrain  from  looking, 
in  a figurative  sense,  as  at  a culpable  person 
or  act ; give  aid  or  encouragement  by  silence 
or  forbearance ; conceal  knowledge  of  a fault 
or  wrong : followed  by  at  (formerly  sometimes 
with  on). 

But  what  avail'd  it  Eli  to  be  himself  blameless,  while  he 
conniv'd  at  others  that  were  abominable  ? 

Milton , Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

Knowing  they  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine, 
he  generously  connived  at  the  methods  practised  to  supply 
them  with  provisions.  Goldsmith,  Cultivation  of  Taste.  . ----- 
o m i • . ...  termming. 

d.  io  be  in  secret  complicity;  have  a furtive  , „ 

or  clandestine  understanding:  followed  by  with:  c?5P®"a*1?i!1  (kon-o-tas_hqn),  n. 
as,  to  connive  with  one  in  a wrongful  act.  [Col- 
loq.  or  rare.]  — 4f.  To  waive  objection ; act  as 
if  satisfied ; acquiesce : used  absolutely. 
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denote  secondarily ; refer  to  something  besides 
the  object  named ; imply  the  existence  of  along 
with  or  as  correlated  to  the  object  named; 
connote : thus,  the  term  1 ‘ father  ” connotates  a 
“ child”  : used  especially  of  qualities  whose  ex- 
istence is  implied  by  adjectives:  distinguished 
from  denotate,  denote. 

Law  and  punishment  being  relations,  and  mutually  con- 
notating each  the  other. 

Bp.  Reynolds,  The  Passions,  p.  519  (Ord  MS.). 


Oonocephalitidffi 


Some  grammarians  have  said  that  an  adjective  only 
connotes , and  means  nothing  by  itself. 

Home  Tooke,  Diversions  of  Purley,  ii.  6. 

connotive  (ko  - no  ' tiv),  a.  [<  connote  + -ive. 
Cf.  connotative.)  Connoting;  significant;  con- 
veying  the  meaning,  as  of  a word ; connotative. 

Mr.  Spencer,  . . . preferring  to  use  a term  connotive  of 
true  humility  and  the  limitations  of  the  human  mind, 
calls  this  mysterious  object  of  religious  feeling  “The  Un- 
. knowable."  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  107. 


God's  foreseeing  doth  not  include  or  connotate  prede-  cpnnubial  (ko-nu'bi-al),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  connu- 

" • mat  = It.  connubiale,  < L.  connubialis,  usually 

v nonnll'ir  ^ . .. 


Upon  the  Pope’s  threatning  to  excommunicate  the  King, 
Thurstane  entred  upon  his  Bishoprick,  and  the  King  con- 
nived. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  41. 

To  show  I am  not  flint,  but  affable,  as  you  say,  ...  I 
relent,  I connive , most  affable  Jack. 

Ford  and  Dekker , Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  1. 
5f.  To  tamper:  followed  by  with. 

Nor  were  they  [statutes]  ever  intended  to  be  connived 
with  in  the  least  syllable. 

Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  178. 
lit  trans.  To  shut  one’s  eyes  to;  wink  at; 
tacitly  permit. 

Divorces  were  not  connived  only,  but  with  eye  open  al- 
. lowed-  Milton. 


Hammond. 

— v [=  p.  conno- 
tation = Sp.  connotacion  = Pg.  connotag&o,  < 
ML.  *connotatio(n-),  < connotate , pp.  *connota- 
tus,  connote:  see  connote.)  1.  Secondary  de- 
notation ; reference  to  something  besides  the 
object  named. 

In  regard  to  the  word  black,  we  merely  annex  to  it  the 
syllable  ness ; and  it  is  immediately  indicated  that  all  con- 
notation is  dropped.  James  Mill,  Human  Mind,  ix. 

2.  That  which  constitutes  the  meaning  of  a 
word;  the  aggregation  of  attributes  expressed 

htr  Q U7A11/1  . n 4-  IT'h  I oh  n • . T _ 


conubialis , < connubium , usually  conubium , mar- 
riage,  < com-,  co-,  together,  + nubere , veil,  marry : 
see  nubile , nuptial .]  Pertaining  to  marriage; 
nuptial;  springing  from  or  proper  to  the  mar- 
ried state  ; matrimonial ; conjugal. 

Nor  turn’d,  I ween, 

Adam  from  his  fair  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refused. 

Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  743. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 

And  kind  connubial  tenderness  are  there. 

Goldsmith , Des.  ViL,  1.  404. 

Syn.  Conjugal,  Hymeneal,  etc.  See  matrimonial. 


by  a word ; that  which  a word  means  or  implies : = Syn.  Conjugal,  Hy  ....  

distinguished  from  denotation.  See  extract,  and  connubiality  (ko-nu-bi-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  connubial 
connote,  v.  + -ity.]  1.  Ther"A  41  ’ * ’ ‘ ’ 


connivencet  (ko-ni'vens), 

vance. 

connivency!  (ko-nl'ven-si),  • 


Same  as  conni- 
1.  Connivance. 


, or,  if  I may  so  say,  osei- 
Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  3. 


I have  conniv’d  at  this,  your  friend  and  you, 

But  what  is  got  by  this  connivancy  ? 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Love’s  Cure. 
2.  In  nat.  hist.,  convergence ; close  approach. 
Bentham. 

Also  connivancy. 

connivent  (ko-ni'vent),  a.  [=  P.  connivent  — 
Pg.  It.  connivente,  < L.  conniven{t-)s,  coniven{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  connivere,  ednivere:  see  connive .]  If. 
Conniving ; wilfully  blind  or  tolerant. 

Justice  . . . connivent 
taut  and  supine. 

2.  In  nat.  hist.,  having  a gradually  inward  di- 
rection; converging;  coming  in  contact:  as, 
the  connivent  wings  of  an  insect,  or  petals  of  a 
flower.  In  anat.,  specifically  applied  to  circular  folds 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  lying  in  series 
along  the  inner  wall  of  the  tube  and  projecting  into  its 
lumen,  increasing  the  absorbing  and  secreting  surface : 
as,  the  connivent  valves  (valvula)  conniventes). 

conniver  (ko-nl'ver),  n.  One  who  connives. 

Abettors,  counsellors,  consenters,  commenders,  conni- 
vers,t  concealers ; each  of  these  will  be  found  guilty  before 
God’s  tribunal.  Junius,  Sinne  Stigmatized  (1639),  p.  825. 

conniving  (kp-ni'ving),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  connive, 
v.]  Same  as  connivent , 2. 

Connochaetes  (kon-o-ke'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Lich- 
tenstein) ; also  improp.  Connochcetes,  Connoche- 
tes ; < Gr.  icSvvog,  beard,  + xaLTrh  mane  (NL. 
chccta,  a bristle).]  A genus  of  antilopine  rumi- 
nants, represented  by  the  wildebeest  or  gnu,  C. 
gnu.  * See  gnu.  Also  called  Catoblepas. 
connoisseur  (kon-i-sur'  or  -s6r'),  n.  [<  F.  con- 
noisseur, formerly  cognoisseur,  now  connoisseur, 
< OF.  conoisseor,  connisseour,  conissour , etc. 
(=  Pr.  conoissere,  conoissedor  = Sp.  conocedor  = 
Pg.  conhecedor =It.  conoscitore),  < OF.  conoistre, 
connoistre  ( connoiss -),  F.  connaitre  ( connaiss -) 
= Pr.  conoscer,  conoisser  = Sp.  conoscer  (obs.), 
conocer  = Pg.  conhecer  = It.  conoscere,  know,  < 
L.  cognoscere , know : see  cognition,  cognizance, 
cognize,  cognosce.']  A critical  judge  of  any  art, 
particularly  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  music; 
one  competent  to  pass  a critical  judgment : as, 
a connoisseur  of  carvings ; a connoisseur  of  lace. 
Your  lesson  leam’d,  you’ll  be  secure 
To  get  the  name  of  connoisseur.  Swift , Poetry. 
What  connoisseurs  say  of  some  pictures  painted  by 
Raphael  in  his  youth  may  be  said  of  this  campaign.  It 
was  in  Frederic’s  early  bad  manner. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 
The  connoisseur  is  “ one  who  knows,”  as  opposed  to  the 
dilettant,  who  only  “thinks  that  he  knows.” 

^ Fairholt , Diet.  Terms  of  Art,  p.  127. 

connoisseurship  (kon-i-sur'ship  or  -ser'ship), 
n.  [<  connoisseur  + -ship.]  The  role  or  part 
of  a connoisseur;  critical  judgment  in  matters 
of  art. 

How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  53. 

connor,  n.  See  Conner 3,  1. 
connotate  (kon'6-tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
notated, ppr.  connotating . [<  ML.  *connotatus, 

pp.  of  connotare,  connote:  see  connote.]  To 


connote,  v. 

The  more  usual  mode  of  declaring  the  connotation  of  a 
name  is  by  predicating  two  or  more  connotative  names 
which  make  up  among  them  the  whole  connotation  of 
the  name  to  be  defined,  as,  Man  is  a corporeal,  organized, 
animated,  rational  being,  shaped  so  and  so ; or  we  may 
employ  names  which  connote  several  of  the  attributes  at 
once,  as,  Man  is  a rational  animal  shaped  so  and  so. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  I.  viii.  § 2. 

connotative  (ko-no'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  P.  connotatif 
= Sp.  Pg.  connotativo.'i  ML.  connotativus,  < *con- 
notatus,  pp.  of  connotare,  connote:  Bee  connote, 
connotate .)  Haying  the  quality  of  connoting; 
implying  an  attribute  while  denoting  a subject : 
applied  to  any  term  which  connotates  or  con- 
notes anything,  in  whatever  sense  those  verbs 
may  he  used.  [The  Latin  equivalent  connotativus  is 
frequent  in  the  scholastic  writers,  from  Alexander  of  Hales, 
one  of  the  earliest,  who  gives  relativa  appellatio  as  the 
equivalent  of  nomen  connotans,  to  William  of  Occam,  who 
says : “A  connotative  name  is  that  which  signifies  one  thimr 


-.  — - state  of  being  connubial. — 2. 
Anything  pertaining  to  the  married  state. 

With  the  view  of  stopping  some  slight  connuhialities 
which  had  begun  to  pass  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie. 

Dickens , Nicholas  Nickleby,  xlii. 

connubially  (ko-nu'bi-al-i),  adv.  In  a connu- 
bial manner;  as  man  aiid  wife. 

connudatet  (kon'u-dat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  coni-  (in- 
tensive) + nudatus,  pp.  of  nttdare,  make  naked, 
< nudus,  naked:  see  nude.)  To  strip  naked. 
Bailey. 

connumerate  (ko-nu'me-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  connumerated,  ppr.  connumerating.  [<  LL. 
connumeratus,  pp.  of  connumerare  (>  Sp.  connu- 
merar  = It.  connumerare),  < L.  com-,  together,  + 
nume’rare,  number:  see  numerate,  number,  r.] 
To  reckon  or  count  conjointly,  or  together  with 
something  else. 


- oviwwvwiM,  to  ii  imam  ui  i/btdiu,  WilU 

says : A connotative  name  is  that  which  signifies  one  thing  

primarily  and  another  secondarily ; and  such  a name  prop- 

a nomina.!  definition,  . . . and  frequently  a part  COmmmeration  (ko-nu-me-ra'shon'l  n 
of  that  definition  onedit  to  h*  nlnppd  in  t.ho  nominoHwo  ond  . x ' ••  ••  )i  ' 


Ought  to  be  connumerated  or  reckoned  together. 

Cudworth. 


[=sP. 


t Tj  J ■ • UW,U1W( • • • aim  irequenuy  a part 
of  that  definition  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  nominative  and 
part  in  an  oblique  case,  ...  as  with  the  noun  white,  . . . 
that  which  possesses  whiteness.”  The  word  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  older  English  writers.  Several  modern  writers, 
as  James  Mill,  have  used  it  in  nearly  the  same  way ; but 
J.  S.  Mill’s  influence  has  established,  alongside  of  the  old 
meaning,  another,  used  by  his  followers,  which  is  defined 

in  the  following  extract:  - 

X connotative  term  is  one  which  denotes  a subject,  and  COnnusancef  (kon'u-sans),  n.  An  obsolete  form 
ini?1Les  an  a^r^ute-  By  a subject  is  here  meant  anything  of  COqnizance. 

which  possesses  attributes.  ThusJohn,  or  Londoner  Eng-  ponmTi«an++  ^ * 

land,  are  names  which  signify  a subject  only.  Whiteness  cojmusa'11Tt  (Ron  u-sant),  a.  An  obsolete  form 
length,  virtue,  signify  an  attribute  only.  None  of  these  °*  cognizant. 

names,  therefore,  are  connotative.  But  white,  long,  vir-  COnnUSOrf  (kon'u-s6r),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 


connumeracion  = It.  connumerazione,  < ML.  con- 
numeratio(n-),  < LL.  connumerare,  pp.  connume- 
ratus, number  with : see  connumerate.]  A reck- 
oning together. 

Insisting  upon  the  connumeration  of  the  three  persons. 

Porson,  To  Travis,  Letters,  p.  225. 


, - nui  TV  1I1CC,  V 11  - WUUUDVJ 

tuous  are  connotative.  The  word  white  denotes  all  white  coanizor 
things,  as  snow,  paper,  the  foam  of  the  sea,  etc.,  and  im-  /i„  - i • u/  x 

plies,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  schoolmen,  connotes  the  connhtntipUS  (kon-u-tnsh  us),  a.  [<  con 


T.  ° , " > i'“i'V  J > o.iis  iuam  ui  me  oca,  cih,,  aim  mi- 

plies,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  schoolmen,  connotes,  the 
attribute  whiteness.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  I.  ii.  § 6.] 

Connotative  being.  See  being. 
connote  (ko-not'),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  connoted, 
ppr.  connoting.  [=  Sp.  connotar,  < ML.  con- 
notare, connote,  < L.  com-,  together,  + notare, 
mark,  note : see  note,  v.,  and  cf.  connotate.]  I. 
trans.  1.  Same  as  connotate. 


Good,  in  the  general  sense  of  it,  connotes  also  a certain  ^onny“t»^*  obsolete  spelling 
suitableness  of  it  to  some  other  thing.  South.  LonOCaralUm  (kd-no-kar'di-um), 


White,  in  the  phrase  white  horse,  denotes  two  things, 
the  color  and  the  horse ; but  it  denotes  the  color  prima- 
rily, the  horse  secondarily.  We  say  that  it  notes  the  pri- 
mary, connotes  the  secondary  signification. 

James  Mill,  Human  Mind,  i. 

2.  To  signify;  mean;  imply.  

It  [Cosmos]  denotes  the  entire  phenomenal  universe ; it  COIlOCarp 
connotes  the  orderly  uniformity  of  nature,  and  the  nega-  — ' - 
tion  of  miracle  or  extraneous  disturbance  of  any  kind. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  1. 182. 

[This  meaning  was  introduced  by  J.  S.  Mill.  A word  con- 
notes those  attributes  which  its  predication  of  a subject 
asserts  that  that  subject  possesses.  But  connote  is  now  of- 
ten loosely  used  in  such  a sense  that  any  attribute  known 
to  be  possessed  by  all  the  objects  denoted  by  a term  is 
said  to  be  connoted  by  that  term.  Mill  discountenances 
this  use  of  the  word.  

la  some  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  precisely  how  much  colipcephalite  (ko-no- 
mote:  that  is.  we  do  A fossil 

, \ xv-P  ±1.  /-< 


nutritious.]  If.  Nourished  or  brought  up  to- 
gether. Coles , 1717. — 2.  Imbibed  with  one’s 
nourishment ; resulting  from  a special  kind  of 
food ; growing  with  one’s  growth : said  espe- 
cially of  diseases  which  are  congenital  or  are 
contracted  from  a nurse. 

conny  i (kon'i),  a.  Same  as  canny.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
COnny2t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cony. 

' (XL,  < 


Gr.  Koivog,  a cone,  + Kapdia  = E.  heart.)  A ge- 
nus of  fossil  bivalves,  from  the  Silurian,  Devo- 
nian, and  Carbonif- 
erous strata  of  Eu- 
rope and  America : C. 
hibernicum  is  the  type. 

:onocarp  (ko'no- 
karp),  n.  [ < Gr.  KG)- 
voq,  a cone,  4-  napnog, 
fruit.]  In  bot.,  a 
fruit  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  carpels 
arranged  upon  a con- 
ical receptacle,  as  the 
strawberry. 

lliti 


Conocardium  hibernicum. 


a particular  word  does  or  does  not  connote ; mat  is,  we  uo 
not  exactly  know  (the  case  not  having  arisen)  what  degree 
of  difference  in  the  object  would  occasion  a difference  in  rA/uruimrs 
the  name.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  man,  besides  n.-Jr, /i  - - » wa-  v 

animal  life  and  rationality,  connotes  also  a certain  external  ^GllOCCpilftlltJBS  (ko-no-sef-a-ll  tez), 

form ; but  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  ' / — 

form;  that  is,  to  decide  how  great  a deviation  from  the 
form  ordinarily  found  in  the  beings  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  men  would  suffice  in  a newly  discovered 
race  to  make  us  refuse  them  the  name  of  man. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  I.  ii.  § 5.] 


of  the  genus  Cono- 
cephalites. 

' — v r — n.  [NL. 

(Adams,  1848),  < Gr.  kuvoc,  a cone,  + KeQaAr/, 
the  head,  + -ites.)  A genus  of  trilobites,  having 
the  glabella  narrowed  in  front,  numerous  tho- 
racic rings,  and  small  pygidium,  made  the  type 
m,  nugiu,  i.  ii.  § d.j  of  a family  Conocephalitidse.  Now  Conocoryphe. 
= Syn.  Note,  Denote,  Connote.  See  the  definitions  of  these  Conocephalitidse  (ko-no-sef-a-lit'i-de),  n.  pi. 
words.  . [NL,  < Conocephalites  + -idee.)  A family  of 

II.  intrans.  To  have  a meaning  or  sigmfica-  trilobites,  typified  by  the  genus  Conocephalites. 
tion  m connection  with  another  word.  Also  Conocephalidse.  Now  Conocoryphidse. 


Conocephalus 

Conocephalus  (ko-no-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gt. 
Kcivog,  a cone,  + a head.]  1.  A genus 

of  saltatorial  orthopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Locustidai,  having  the  vertex  conical  (whence 
the  name),  the  elytra  long  and  leafy,  the  legs 
long  and  slender,  the  antennae  filiform,  and 
the  ovipositor  ensate.  There  are  several  species  of 
these  green  grasshoppers,  such  as  C.  mandibularis  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  common  C.  eneiger  of  the  United  States. 

2f.  A generic  name  variously  used  for  certain 
crustaceans,  "beetles,  reptiles,  and  worms, 
conocuneus  (ko-no-ku'ne-us),  n. ; pi.  conocunei 
(-i).  [NL.,  < L.  conus,  a cone,  + cuneus,  a 

wedge.]  1.  A geometrical  solid  having  one 
curved  and  three  plane  faces,  one  of  which 
is  a quadrantal  sector,  and  having  as  one 
edge  a line  equal  and  parallel  to  one  of  the 
radii  of  this  sector. — 2.  A surface  generated 
by  a right  line  which  constantly  crosses 
a fixed  right  line  at  right  angles,  and  also 
constantly  intersects  the  circumference  of  a 
fixed  circle. 

conodont  (ko'no-dont),  n.  [<  Gr.  savog,  a cone, 
+ Mov(  ( bdovr-j  = E.  foot*.]  One  of  the  small 
organic  remains  discovered  by  Pander  in  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  rocks  in  Russia,  and  subse- 
quently observed  in  other  strata  in  different 
localities,  and  variously  supposed  to  be  a tooth 
of  a eyclostomous  fish,  or  a spine;  hooklet,  or 
denticle  of  a mollusk  or  an  annelid : so  named 
from  its  conical  tooth-like  appearance.  These 
fossils  are  certainly  not  teeth  of  any  verte- 
brates, and  are  probably  the  remains  of  worms. 

Conodonts,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Myxinidae,  are  mi- 
nute  paleozoic  tooth-like  fossils. 

Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  178. 

conoid1  (ko'noid),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  cono'ide  = Sp. 
conoide  = Pg.  It.  conoide,  < Gr.  auvoudyc,  conical 
(neut.  to  KavoetiUg,  a conoid),  < /ciivof,  a cone,  + 
eldoq,  form.]  I.  a.  Having  the  form  of  a cone; 
conoidal. 

II.  n.  1.  In  geom. : ( a ) A solid  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a conic  section  about  one  of  its 
axes.  If  the  conic  Bection  is  a parabola,  the  resulting 
solid  is  a parabolic  conoid,  or  paraboloid  ; if  a hyperbola, 
the  solid  is  a hyperbolic  conoid,  or  hyperboloid;  if  an 
ellipse,  an  elliptic  conoid,  a spheroid,  or  an  ellipsoid  of 
revolution.  But  conoid  is  often  used  to  include  the  hy- 
perboloid and  paraboloid  and  to  exclude  the  spheroid. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  with  Archimedes. 
(b)  A skew  surface  generated  by  a straight 
line  moving  in  such  a manner  as  to  touch  a 
straight  line  and  curve,  and  continue  parallel 
to  a given  plane,  (c)  A surface  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  an  arc  of  a circle  about  its 
sine. — 2.  In  anat.,  the  conarium  or  pineal 
body. 

conoid2  (ko'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Conus  + -oid.] 

I.  a.  In  conch.,  resembling  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Conidcc. 

II.  7i.  A gastropod  of  the  family  Conidcc. 
conoidal  (ko-noi'dal),  a.  [<  conoid 1 + -al;  = 
F.  conoidal,  etc.]  1 . Having  the  form  of  a co- 
noid: as,  a conoidal  bullet. — 2.  Approaching  to 
a conical  form ; nearly  but  not  exactly  conical. 
— Conoidal  ligament,  in  anat.,  a portion  of  the  coraco- 
clavicular  ligament,  as  distinguished  from  the  trapezoid 
division  of  the  same  structure.  It  is  an  important  defense 
of  the  shoulder -joint,  besides  contributing  to  hold  the  dis- 
tal end  of  the  clavicle  in  place, 
conoidally  (ko-noi'dal-i),  adv.  In  a conoidal 
form  or  manner. 

Conoidea  (ko-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Conus 
+ -oidea.]  In  conch.,  same  as  Conidcc.  La- 
treille,  1825. 

conoidic,  conoidical  (ko-noi'dik,  -di-kal),  a.  [< 
conoid 1 + -ic,  - ical .]  Pertaining  to  a conoid; 
having  the  form  of  a conoid. 

Conomedusse  (ko//no-Tne-du'se),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  kovoc,  a cone,  H-  Nlj.  Medusas.]  Haeckel’s 
name  of  an  order  of  Scyphomedusce,  formed  for 
the  reception  of  the  Charybdea  and  allied  jelly- 
fishes. The  disk  is  bell-shaped  with  quadrangular  base, 
and  the  parts  are  arranged  in  fours.  The  4 tentaculicysts 
are  perradial ; the  lamelliform  genitalia  are  in  4 pairs,  at- 
tached to  4 interradial  septa  dividing  the  enteric  cavity 
into  4 gastric  pouches,  in  which  the  genitalia  hang  freely. 
There  are  4 interradial  flaps,  bearing  each  a long  tentacle, 
and  a broad  vascular  false  velum  penetrated  by  the  en- 
teric canals. 

conomedusan  (k6"no-me-du'san),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Conomeduste  + -an.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Conomedusce; 
charybdean. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Conomedusce;  a charybdean. 
conominee  (ko-nom-i-ne'),  n.  [<  co-1  + nomi- 
7iee.]  One  named  or  designated  as  an  associate; 
a joint  nominee. 

Cononite  (ko'non-it),  n.  [<  Conon  (see  def.)  + 
-ite2.]  A member  of  an  unimportant  sect  of 
Tritheists  which  followed  Conon,  Bishop  of  Tar- 
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sus  in  Cilicia,  and  appeared  and  disappeared  in 
the  seventh  century.  See  Tritheist. 

Conopidse  (ko-nop'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Conops 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  dichmtous  brachycerous 
dipterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus  Cociops, 

having  a dis- 
tinct proboscis, 
uncovered  hal- 
teres,  and  per- 
fect wings  with 
a simple  cubital 
vein.  Also  Co- 
nopsidw. 
Conopophaga 
(ko-no-pof ' a- 
ga),  n.  [NL. 
(Vieillot,  1816); 
also  written  Co- 
nopophagus,  and 
contr.  Conopha- 
ga;  < Gr.  n&vocp, 
a gnat  (see  Co- 
nops), + <paye iv,  eat.]  A genus  of  ant-thrushes, 
or  f ormicarioid  passerine  birds,  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, divided  into  the  species  C.  aurita,  C.  lineata, 
C.  melanops,  etc. 

Conops  (ko'nops),  7i.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kuvuw,  a gnat, 
mosquito,  (.  Kavoq,  a cone,  + top,  eye,  face.]  A 
genus  of  dipterous  insects,  formerly  of  great 


conquer 

to  observe  sections  of  crystals  in  converging 
polarized  light. 

Conotrachelus  (k6//no-tra-ke'lus),  7i.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  kuvo f,  a cone,  + Tpdxv^oq,  the  neck,  throat.] 
A notable  genus  of  weevils,  of  the  family  Gur- 
culionidce.  C.  nenuphar  is  the  plum-weevil  or  plum- 
curculio,  probably  the  most  injurious  of  the  whole  family 


Black-cheeked  Ant-thrush  ( Conopophaga 
melanops). 


Conops  tibialis.  (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


extent,  now  restricted  as  the  type  of  the  family 
Conopidce.  C.  fiavipes,  the  larvie  of  which  live 
in  the  abdomen  of  hymenopterous  insects,  is 
an  example. 

Conopsariae  (ko-nop-sa'ri-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lin- 
n feus,  1758) ; prop.  *Conoparice;  < Conops  + 
-arice.]  In  Latreille’s  classification  of  insects, 
the  third  tribe  of  Athericera,  corresponding  to 
the  Linnean  genus  Conops  and  the  modem  fam- 
ily Conopidce,  but  including  some  forms  now 
usually  referred  to  Muscidce. 

Conopsidae  (ko-nop'si-de),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Conopidce. 

Conorhinus  (ko-no-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  savor, 
a cone,  wedge,  4-  piq,  plv,  nose.]  A genus  of 
Hemiptera,  founded  by  Laporte  in  1833.  The 
body  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
are  strongly  recurved.  The  head  is  long,  narrow,  and  cy- 
lindrical, and  thickened  behind  the  eyes ; the  ocelli  are 
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Blood-sucking  Cone-nose  (Conorhinus  sanguisugus). 

Imago  and  pupa,  natural  size. 

placed  on  this  stouter  part.  The  antennae  are  short,  the 
eyes  transverse,  and  the  legs  short,  the  hind  pair  being 
much  longer  than  the  others.  C.  sanguisugus,  the  blood- 
sucking cone-nose,  is  a widely  distributed  species  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  known  in  some  localities  to  infest 
beds  and  suck  human  blood.  Airier.  Entomologist , I.  85. 

Conorhynchidas  ( ko-no-ring'ki-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Conorhynchus  + -idee.]  A family  of  malacop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Conorhyn- 
chus : same  as  Albulidce. 

Conorhynchus  (ko-no-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kovoc,  a cone,  wedge,  + 'pvyxoc,  snout.]  A genus 
of  malacopterygian  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Conorhynchidce : same  as  Albula. 

conormal  (ko-n6r'mal),  a.  [<  co-1  + normal.] 

In  math.,  having  common  normals Conormal 

correspondence  of  vicinal  surfaces,  a correspondence 
according  to  which  points  having  the  same  normal  corre- 
spond to  one  another. 

conoscente,  n.  See  cognoscente. 

conoscope  (ko'no-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  /covof,  a cone, 
+ cnconeiv,  view.’]  A form  of  polariscope  used 


Plum-weevil  ( Conotrachelus  nenuphar), 
a,  larva ; b,  pupa ; c,  imago ; d,  plum  and  curculio,  the  plum  bearing 
one  of  the  punctures.  (Lines  show  natural  sizes. ) 

in  America.  The  beetle  is  of  small  size,  and  of  a dark- 
brown  color  spotted  with  black,  yellow,  and  white.  Be- 
sides the  plum,  this  weevil  attacks  the  apricot,  nectarine, 
peach,  cherry,  apple,  pear,  and  quince.  C.  cratcegi  is  the 
quince-curculio,  which  infests  the  quince,  pear,  and  haw. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  June,  and  the  larvte  when  full-grown 
bore  out  and  fall  to  the  ground,  where  they  remain  all  win- 
ter, assuming  the  pupa  form  in  the  spring,  and  issuing  as 
beetles  in  May.  There  are  many  other  species.  The  ely- 
tra are  tuberculate,  and  in  some  species  handsomely  varie- 
gated with  hairy  markings. 

conourish  (ko-nur'ish),  v.  t.  [<  co-1  + 7iour- 
ish.]  To  nourish  together.  [Rare.] 

If  two  or  more  living  subjects  be  co-nourished  during 
the  period  of  development,  they  will  tend  to  “similar  pro- 
portional development”  and  “similar  series  of  kinetic  ac- 
tions." F.  Warner , Physical  Expression,  p.  286. 

conquadrate  (kon-kwod'rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  conquadrated,  ppr.  conquadrating.  [<  L.  con- 
quadratus,  pp.  of  conquadrare,  make  square,  < 
com-  + quadrare,  square:  see  quadrate.]  To 
"bring  into  a square ; square  with  another.  Ash. 
[Rare.] 

conquassatet  (kon-kwas'at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  con- 

quassatus,  pp.  of  cotiquassare  (>  It.  conquas- 
sare ),  shake  violently,  < com-,  together,  + quas- 
sare,  shake,  freq.  of  quatere,  pp.  quassus,  shake. 
Cf.  concuss.]  To  shake. 

Vomits  do  violently  conquassate  the  lungs.  Harvey. 

conquassationt  (kon-kwa-sa'shon),  n.  [=  It. 
conquassazione,  < L.  conquassatioiyn-),  < conquas- 
sare,  pp.  conquassatus,  shake  violently:  see  con- 
quassate.] Concussion ; agitation. 

I have  had  a conquasmtion  in  my  cerebrum  ever  since 
the  disaster.  Middleton,  Anything  for  a Quiet  Life,  iii.  2. 

conquer  (kong'ker),  v.  [<  ME.  conqueren  (or, 
without  inf.  suffix,  conquer,  earlier  conquery, 
in  the  earliest  instance  cunmveari),  < OF.  con- 
querre,  cunquerre,  conquerer,  F.  conquerir  = Pr. 
conquerre,  conqueror,  ccmqucrir  = Sp.  conquerir 
= It.  conquidere,  < L.  conquirere  (ML.  also  in 
deriv.  *conquerere),  pp.  conquisitus  (ML.  also 
conquistus)  (>  Sp.  Pg.  conquistar:  see  conquest, 
v.),  seek  after,  go  in  quest,  seek  eagerly,  pro- 
cure, ML.  conquer,  < com-  + queerere,  pp.  queesi- 
tus,  seek,  ask : see  quest,  query,  and  cf . acquire, 
etiquire,  inquire,  require,  which  contain  the  same 
radical  element.  Hence  conquest,  etc.]  I .trans. 

1 . To  overcome  the  resistance  of ; compel  to 
submit  or  give  way;  gain  a victory  over;  sub- 
due by  force  of  arms,  or  by  superior  strength 
or  power  of  any  kind : as,  to  cottquer  the  enemy 
in  battle,  or  an  antagonist  in  a prize-fight ; to 
conquer  a stubborn  will,  or  one’s  passions. 

Barouns  that  dide  homage  as  soone  as  he  hadde  con- 
querid  these  xj  kynges,  ffor  thei  douted  that  he  sholde 
be-reve  hem  of  her  londes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  171. 
If  we  he  conquer’d,  let  men  conquer  us, 

And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes. 

Shale.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 

We  conquer’d  France,  but  felt  our  captive's  charms ; 
Her  arts  victorious  triumph’d  o’er  our  arms. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  263. 
The  natives  [of  Hindustan]  had  learned  to  look  with 
contempt  on  the  mighty  nation  which  was  soon  to  con- 
quer and  to  rule  them.  Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

2.  To  overcome  or  surmount,  as  obstacles,  dif- 
ficulties, or  anything  that  obstructs. 

How  hard  a matter  it  is  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of 
education.  Stilling  fleet.  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

3.  To  gain  or  secure  by  conquest;  obtain  by 
effort:  as,  to  conquer  peace. 

By  degrees  the  virtues  and  charms  of  Mary  conquered 
the  first  place  in  her  husband’s  affection. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xs. 


conquer 

It  was  only  after  a strenuous  opposition  from  these 
bodies  that  ancient  literature  at  last  conquered  its  recog- 
nition as  an  element  of  academical  instruction. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

=Syn.  1 and  3.  Overcome , Vanquish , Conquer , Subdue , 
Subjugate , to  overpower,  overthrow,  defeat,  beat,  rout, 
worst,  discomfit,  humble,  crush,  subject,  master,  agree 
in  the  general  idea  expressed  by  overcome.,  namely,  that  of 
becoming  superior  to  by  an  effort.  The  most  conspicuous 
use  of  these  words  is  in  relation  to  physical  struggles,  as 
in  war,  wrestling,  etc.,  but  they  refer  also  to  struggles  of 
mind,  as  in  statesmanship,  debate,  chess,  etc.  An  impor- 
tant difference  among  them  is  the  implied  duration  of  the 
victory,  overcome  and  vanquish  not  reaching  beyond  the 
present,  conquer  implying  a good  deal  of  permanence, 
and  subdue  and  subjugate  containing  permanence  as  an 
essential  idea.  Overcome  is  not  so  strong  as  vanquish, 
the  former  expressing  a real  victory,  but  the  latter  also  a 
complete  or  great  one.  Conquer  is  wider  and  more  gen- 
eral than  vanquish , and  may  imply  a succession  of  strug- 
gles or  conflicts,  while  vanquish  and  overcome  refer  more 
commonly  to  a single  conflict.  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
quered Asia  in  a succession  of  battles,  and  vanquished 
Darius  in  one  decisive  engagement.  In  this  respect  sub- 
due and  subjugate  are  like  conquer.  Subdue  may  express 
a slower,  quieter  process  than  conquer.  Subjugate  is  the 
strongest ; it  is  to  bring  completely  under  the  yoke.  See 
defeat. 

Who  overcomes 
By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  648. 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 

For  e’en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  212. 
No  creed  without  pathos  will  ever  justify  the  great  hu- 
man hope,  or  conquer  the  great  human  heart. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  327. 

Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece  whom  she  subdued. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Addison’s  Cato. 
The  style  of  Louis  XIV.  did  what  his  armies  failed  to 
do.  It  overran  and  subjugated  Europe. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  390. 
ii.  intrans.  To  make  a conquest:  gain  the 
victory. 

He  hath  been  us’d 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3. 

Resolv’d  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

W aller.  Epitaph  on  Col.  C.  Cavendish. 

Conquerable  (kong'ker-a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  con- 
querable; as  conquer  + -able.']  Capable  of 
being  conquered;  that  may  be  vanquished  or 
subdued. 

Revenge, . . . which  yet  we  are  sure  is  conquerable  under 
all  the  strongest  temptations  to  it. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  III.  iv. 

conquerableness  (kong'ker-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  conquerable. 

conqueress  (kong'ker-es),  n.  [<  conquer  4-  -ess.] 
A female  who  conquers ; a victorious  female. 

0 Truth  ! thou  art  a mighty  conqueress. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  3. 

conqueringly  (kong'ker-ing-li),  adv.  By  con- 
quering. 

conquermentf  (kong'ker-ment),  n . [<  OF.  con - 
querement,  conquer rement  (cf.  ML.  conqueremen- 
tum ) ; as  conquer  + -ment.]  Conquest.  [Rare.] 
The  nuns  of  new- won  Cales  his  bonnet  lent 
In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a conquerment. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  7. 

conqueror  (kong'ker-or),  n.  [<  ME.  conquerour, 
conquer  ur,  < OF.  conqueror , conquer eor,  conque- 
reurf  cunquerur  (=  Sp.  conqueridor,  obs.),  < con- 
querref  conquer : see  conquer.  Cf . L.  conquisi- 
tor , conquistory  conquwstor,  a recruiting  officer, 
in  ML.  one  who  acquires  or  gains,  a conquer- 
or, < conquirere , pp.  conquisitus,  seek,  ML.  con- 
quer.] One  who  conquers,  or  gains  a victory 
over,  any  opposing  force;  specifically,  one  who 
subdues  or  subjugates  a nation  or  nations  by 
military  power. 

He  may  wel  be  called  conquerour,  and  that  is  Cryst  to 
mene.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  58. 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a conqueror, 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  7. 
The  mighty  disturbers  of  mankind  who  have  been  called 
Conquerours  shall  not  then  be  attended  with  their  great 
armies,  but  must  stand  alone  to  receive  their  sentence. 

Stillingjteet,  Sermons,  I.  xi. 
The  Conqueror,  an  epithet  applied  to  William  I.,  King 
of  England  and  Duke  of  Normandy,  on  account  of  his 
conquest  of  England  in  1066. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  military  tenure,  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  historical  feudalism,  was  itself  intro- 
duced by  the  same  gradual  process  which  we  have  as- 
sumed in  the  case  of  the  feudal  usages  in  general.  We 
have  no  light  on  the  point  from  any  original  grant  made 
by  the  Conqueror  to  a lay  follower ; but  ...  we  cannot 
suppose  it  probable  that  such  gifts  were  made  on  any  ex- 
pressed condition.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  England,  I.  284. 

=Syn.  See  victor. 

conquest  (kong'kwest),  re.  [<  ME.  conquest,  < 
OF.  conquest,  m.,  conqueste,  f.,  P.  conquete,  f. 

( conquet , m.,  acquisition),  = Pr.  conquist,  con- 
questa  = Sp.  Pg.  conquista  = It.  conquisto,  con- 
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quista,  < ML.  conquisitus,  conquistus,  conquestus, 
m.,  conquistum,  neut.,  conquista,  f.,  conquest, 
acquisition^  L.  conquisitus  (ML.  contr.  conquis- 
tus), -a,  -um,  pp.  of  conquirere,  seek,  procure, 
ML.  conquer:  see  conquer,  and  cf.  acquest,  in- 
quest, request.']  1 . The  act  of  conquering ; the 
act  of  overcoming  or  vanquishing  opposition  by 
force  of  any  kind,  but  especially  by  force  of 
arms;,  victory. 

Conquest  and  good  husbandry  both  enlarge  the  king’s 
dominions  : the  one  by  the  sword,  making  the  acres  more 
in  number ; the  other  by  the  plough,  making  the  same 
acres  more  in  value.  Fuller. 

In  joys  of  conquest  he  resigns  his  breath. 

Addison , The  Campaign. 
2.  The  act  of  acquiring  or  gaining  control  of 
by  force ; acquisition  by  military  or  other  con- 
flict ; subjugation  by  any  means : as,  the  con- 
quest of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great;  the 
conquest  of  a nation’s  liberties,  or  of  one’s  pas- 
sions. 

Three  years  sufficed  for  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

Prescott. 

Specifically — 3.  The  act  of  gaining  or  capti- 
vating the  affections  or  favor  of  another  or 
others. 

Nature  did  her  wrong, 

To  print  continual  conquest  on  her  cheeks, 

And  make  no  man  worthy  for  her  to  take. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 
I confess  you  have  made  a perfect  conquest  of  me  by 
your  late  Favours,  and  I yield  myself  your  Captive. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  23. 

4.  That  which  is  conquered;  a possession  gain- 
ed by  force,  physical  or  moral. 

What  conquest  brings  he  home? 

What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Some  ? 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  1. 

For  much  more  willingly  I mention  air, 

This  our  old  conquest,  than  remember  hell. 

Milton,  P.  It.,  i.  46. 
To  resign  conquests  is  a task  as  difficult  In  a beauty  as  an 
hero.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  306. 

5.  In  feudal  law,  acquest;  acquisition;  the  ac- 
quiring of  property  by  other  means  than  by  in- 
heritance, or  the  acquisition  of  property  by  a 
number  in  community  or  by  one  for  all  the  oth- 
ers.— 6.  In  Scots  law,  heritable  property  ac- 
quired in  any  other  way  than  by  heritage,  as  by 
purchase,  donation,  etc. ; or,  with  reference  to 
a marriage  contract,  heritable  property  subse- 
quently acquired — The  Conquest,  by  preeminence, 
in  hntj r.  hist.,  the  conquest  or  acquisition  of  England  by 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy  (afterward  William  I or 
William  tile  Conqueror),  in  1066. 

conquestt,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  conquess 
(=  OP.  conquester,  conquister  = Sp.  Pg.  conquis- 
tar) ; from  the  noun.]  To  conquer. 

The  King  was  cuming  to  his  cuntrie, 

To  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he. 

Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  28). 

conquestiont,  re.  [<  L.  conquestio(n-),  < con- 
queri,  pp.  conquestus,  complain,  < com-,  toge- 
ther, + queri,  complain:  see  quarrel 1,  queru- 
lous.] Complaining  together.  Coles,  1717. 
conquet  (kong-kwet'),  re.  [<F  conquet:  boo  con- 
quest.] In  civil  law,  synonymous  with  acquest. 
[Both  words  are  used  of  property  acquired  during  a mar- 
riage under  the  rule  of  community  of  property,  as  distin- 
guished from  liens  propres.  Acquest  was  formerly  often 
used  of  property  coming  to  one  spouse  by  some  mode  other 
than  either  succession  or  gift  direct  from  an  ancestor,  and 
becoming  community  property  by  virtue  of  the  marriage ; 
while  conquet  was,  and  perhaps  by  some  writers  still  is, 
used  to  designate  property  that  both  husband  and  wife  to- 
gether .acquired  as  community  property.] 

conquisitiont  (kong-kwi-zish'on),  re.  [<  L.  con- 
quisitio{n-),  a seeking  for,  < conquirere,  pp.  con- 
quisitus, seek  for : see  conquer.]  A gathering 
together;  a seeking  for  the  purpose  of  collec- 
tion. 

The  coTiquisition  of  some  costly  marbles  and  cedars. 

Bp.  Hall,  Elisha  Raising  the  Iron. 

conquistador  (kon-kes-ta-dor',  E.  kon-kwis'ta- 
dor),re.  ;pl.  [Sp.]  conquistaflorcs(-do'r7i3).  [Sp. 
Pg.,  < conquistar,  conquer.]  A conqueror; 
especially,  one  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  in 
America. 

The  violence  ...  of  the  conquistadors.  Is.  Taylor. 

consacret,  v.  t.  [=  F.  consacrer  = Pr.  consecrar, 
consegrar  = Sp.  Pg.  consagrar  (Sp.  obs.  consa- 
crar)  = It.  consacrare,  consagrare,  < L.  consa- 
crare,  var.  of  consecrar e,  devote : see  consecrate.] 
To  devote;  Consecrate. 

Lo  heer  these  Champions  that  have  (bravely  bould) 
Withstood  proud  Tyrants,  stoutly  consacring 
Their  lives  and  soules  to  God  in  suffering : 

Whose  names  are  all  in  Life’s  fair  Book  inroul’d 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Triumph  of  Faith,  iii.  6. 

consanguine  (kon-sang'gwin),  a.  and  re.  [=  F. 
consanguin,  < L.  consanguineus,  of  the  same 
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blood:  see  consanguineous.]  I.  a.  Descended 
from  a common  ancestor ; consanguineous : as, 
“the  Consanguine  Family,”  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  22. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  same  blood  as,  or  related  by 
birth  to,  another. 

The  progress  from  promiscuity  through  the  marriage  of 
consanguines,  then  upward  to  the  various  forms  of  polyan- 
dry and  polygyny  to  monogamy. 

^ Smithsonian  Report,  1880,  p.  400. 

consanguineal  (kon-sang-gwin'e-al),  a.  [As 
consanguine  + -al.]  Consanguineous.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

consanguinean  (kon-sang-gwin'e-an),  a.  [As 
consanguine  + -an.  ] Same  as  consanguineous,  2. 

Half-blood  is  either  consanguinean,  as  between  children 
by  the  same  father,  or  uterine,  as  between  children  having 
^the  same  mother.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  78. 

consanguineous  (kon-sang-gwin'e-us),  a.  [=  F. 
consanguin  = Sp.  consangmneo  = Pg.  It.  consan- 
guineo,  < L.  consanguineus,  related  by  blood,  < 
com-,  together,  + sanguis  ( sanguin -),  blood : see 
sanguine.]  1.  Of  the  same  blood;  related  by 
birth;  descended  from  the  same  parent  or  an- 
cestor. 

Am  I not  consanguineous  f am  I not  of  her  blood  ? 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 

More  specifically — 2.  Of  the  same  father  by 
different  wives ; characterized  by  this  relation. 
Also  consanguinean.  Maine. — 3.  Pertaining  to 
or  affected  by  the  relation  of  consanguinity. 

When  the  principles  of  breeding  and  of  inheritance  are 
better  understood,  we  shall  not  hear  ignorant  members  of 
our  legislature  rejecting  with  scorn  a plan  for  ascertain- 
ing by  an  easy  method  whether  or  not  consanguineous  mar- 
riages are  injurious  to  man. 

^ Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  II.  386. 

consanguinity  (kon-sang-gwin'i-ti),  re.  [=F. 
consanguinity  = Sp.  consanguiniidad  = Pg.  con- 
sanguiuidade  = It.  consanguinita,  < L.  consan- 
guinita{t-)s,  (.consanguineus,  of  the  same  blood: 
see  consanguineous.]  Relationship  by  blood; 
the  relationship  or  connection  of  persons  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock  or  common  an- 
cestor, in  distinction  from  affinity,  or  relation- 
ship by  marriage. 

I know  no  touch  of  consanguinity  ; 

No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me, 

As  the  sweet  Troilus.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  2. 

To  the  Court  of  Rome,  to  solicit  a dispensation  for  their 
marriage,  rendered  necessary  by  the  consanguinity  of  the 
parties.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  5. 

consarcinationt(kon-sar-si-na'shqu),re.  [<  L. 
consarcinatus,  pp.  of  consarcinare,  sew  or  patch 
together,  < com-,  together,  + *sarcinare,  sarcire, 
patch.]  The  act  of  patching  together.  Bailey. 
conscience  (kon'shens),  re.  [<  ME.  conscience, 
concience,  conciens,  { OF.  conscience,  concience, 
F . conscience  = Pr.  conciencia,  cossiencia  = Sp. 
consciencia,  now  conciencia  = Pg.  consciencia  = 
It.  conscienza,  coscienza,  < L.  conscientia,  a joint 
knowledge,  cognizance,  consciousness,  know- 
ledge, conscience, < conscien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  conscire 
(little  used),  be  conscious  (of  wrong),  LL.  know 
well,  < com-,  together,  + scire,  know : see  sci- 
ence.] 1.  Consciousness;  knowledge.  [Obso- 
lete or  rare.] 

Let  . . . thy  former  facts 
Not  fall  in  mention,  but  to  urge  new  acts. 
Conscience  of  them  provoke  thee  on  to  more. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  1. 
The  same  passion  [for  glory]  may  proceed  not  from  any 
conscience  of  our  own  actions,  but  from  fame  and  trust  of 
others,  whereby  one  may  think  well  of  himself,  and  yet 
be  deceived ; and  this  is  false  glory. 

Hobbes,  Works,  IV.  ix. 
The  characteristic  of  the  long  medieval  centuries,  the 
conscience  that  war  is  justifiable  only  by  law. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  220. 
2f.  Private  or  inward  thoughts ; real  senti- 
ments. 

By  my  troth,  I will  speak  my  conscience  of  the  king  : I 
think  he  would  not  wish  himself  anywhere  but  where  he 
is-  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

3.  The  consciousness  that  the  acts  for  which 
a person  believes  himself  to  be  responsible  do 
or  do  not  conform  to  his  ideal  of  right;  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  individual  applied  to 
his  own  conduct,  in  distinction  from  his  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong  in  the  abstract,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  others,  it  manifests  itself  in  the 
feeling  of  obligation  or  duty , the  moral  imperative  “I 
ought”  or  “ I ought  not”  : hence  the  phrases  the  voice  of 
conscience,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  etc. 

Conscience  that  es  called  ynwitt  [inwit]. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  5428. 
My  conscience  hath  a thousand  several  tongues, 

And  every  tongue  brings  in  a several  tale, 

And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a villain. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 
No  way  whatsoever  that  I shall  walk  in  against  the  dic- 
tates of  my  conscience  will  ever  bring  me  to  the  mansions 
of  the  blessed.  Locke,  1st  Letter  concerning  Toleration. 
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Man,  as  conscious  of  his  liberty  to  act,  and  of  the  law 
by  which  his  actions  ought  to  be  regulated,  recognizes  his 
personal  accountability,  and  calls  himself  before  the  in- 
ternal tribunal  which  we  denominate  conscience.  Here 
he  is  either  acquitted  or  condemned.  The  acquittal  is 
connected  with  a peculiar  feeling  of  pleasurable  exulta- 
tion, as  the  condemnation  with  a peculiar  feeling  of  pain- 
ful humiliation  — remorse.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

4.  Moral  sense;  scrupulosity;  conformity  to 
one’s  own  sense  of  right  in  conduct,  or  to  that 
of  the  community. 

Thei  han  gret  Conscience. , and  holden  it  for  a gret  Synne, 
to  casten  a Knyf  in  the  Fuyr,  and  for  to  drawe  Flessclie 
out  of  a Pot  with  a Knyf.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  249. 

He  had,  against  right  and  conscience , by  shameful  treach- 
ery intruded  himself  into  another  man’s  kingdom. 

Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

5f.  Tender  feeling ; pity. 

A1  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte. 

Chaucer , Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  150. 

6f.  Same  as  breastplate,  4. — 7f.  A bellarmine. 
Like  a larger  jug  that  some  men  call 
A bellarmine,  but  we  a conscience. 

W.  Cartwright,  The  Ordinary. 
A bad  conscience,  a reproving  conscience.— A clean 
or  clear  conscience,  a conscience  void  of  reproach.— A 
good  conscience,  an  approving  conscience.— Case  of 
conscience,  a question  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  a 
given  case  or  under  given  circumstances ; a problem  in 
casuistry. 

A man  will  pretend  to  be  perplexed  with  a case  of  con- 
science, when  really  lie  is  wishing  to  make  out  that  some 
general  rule  of  conduct  does  not  apply  to  him,  because 
its  fulfilment  would  cause  him  trouble,  or  because  it  con- 
flicts with  some  passion  which  he  wishes  to  indulge. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 314. 
Conscience  clause,  a clause  or  article  inserted  in  an 
act  or  law  involving  religious  matters,  which  specially 
relieves  persons  who  have  conscientious  scruples  against 
joining  or  being  present  in  religious  services  or  acts,  as  in 
taking  judicial  oaths,  or  having  their  children  present  at 
schools  during  religious  service. — Conscience  money, 
money  paid  to  relieve  the  conscience,  as  money  sent  to  the 
public  treasury  in  payment  of  a tax  which  has  previously 
been  evaded,  or  money  paid  to  atone  for  some  act  of  dis- 
honesty previously  concealed. — Court  of  conscience,  a 
court  established  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  Lon- 
don and  other  British  trading  cities  and  districts. — In  all 
conscience,  most  certainly ; in  all  reason  and  fairness. 
[Colloq.] 

Half  a dozen  fools  are,  in  all  conscience,  as  many  as  you 
should  require.  Swift. 

In  conscience,  (a)  In  justice;  in  honesty;  in  truth;  in 
reason. 

Dost  thou  in  conscience  think  — tell  me,  Emilia — 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ? Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  3. 

What  you  require  cannot,  in  conscience,  be  deferred. 

Milton. 

(6)  Most  certainly  ; assuredly. 

We  have  but  a few  days  longer  to  stay  here ; too  little 
in  conscience  for  such  a place.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  83. 

To  free  one’s  conscience.  See  free.— To  make  a mat- 
ter of  conscience,  to  consider  from  a conscientious 
point  of  view ; act  in  regard  to  as  conscience  dictates : 
as,  to  make  daily  exercise  a matter  of  conscience. — To 
make  conscience^  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience ; do  what  is  required  by  one’s  sense  of  right 
and  wrong. 

Troth  I do  make  conscience  of  vexing  thee  now  in  the 
dog-days.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

There  is  no  conscience  to  he  made  in  the  kind  or  nature 
of  the  meat  being  flesh  or  fish. 

Privy  Council  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  302). 

Children  are  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a strange  coun- 
try ; we  should  therefore  make  conscience  not  to  deceive 
them.  Locke. 

conscienced  (kon'shenst),  a.  [<  conscience  + 
-cd2.]  Having  conscience.  [Bare.] 

Young  conscienc'd  casuists. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  ii.  7. 

I would  be  understood,  not  onely  an  Allower,  but  an 
humble  Petitioner,  that  ignorant  and  tender  conscienced 
Anabaptists  may  have  due  time  and  means  of  conviction. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  15. 

conscienceless  (kon'shens-les),  a.  [<  conscience 
+ -less.']  Having  no  conscience ; free  from  or 
not  marked  by  conscientious  scruples. 

Conscienceless  and  wicked  patrons,  of  which  sort  the 
swarm  are  too  great  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  § 24  (Ord  MS.). 

That  has  never  been  paralleled  in  all  the  history  of  your 
conscienceless  partisanship.  The  American,  VIII.  346. 

conscience-smitten  (kon ' shens  - smit " n),  a . 
Smitten  by  conscience  or  remorse, 
conscient  (kon'shient),  a.  [=  F.  conscient,  < L. 
conscien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  conscire,  know  well:  see 
conscience.]  Conscious.  [Rare.] 

Conscient  to  himself  that  he  played  his  part  well. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning. 

The  most  complex  conscient  acts. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  509. 

conscientious  (kon-si-en'shus),  a.  [=  P.  con - 
sciencieux  = Pg.  consciencioso  = It.  coscicnzioso, 
< ML.  conscientiosus,  < L.  conscientia,  conscience : 
see  conscience.]  It.  Conscious. 


The  heretick,  guilty  and  conscientious  to  himself  of  re- 
futability. Whitlock,  Manners  of  English  People,  p.  141. 

2.  Controlled  by  conscience;  governed  by  a 
strict  regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or 
by  the  known  or  supposed  rules  of  right  and 
wrong  : as,  a conscientious  judge. 

It  is  the  good  and  conscientious  man  chiefly,  that  is  un- 
easy  and  dissatisfied  with  himself;  always  ready  to  con- 
demn his  own  imperfections,  and  to  suspect  his  own  sin- 
cerity, upon  the  slightest  occasions. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xv. 

3.  Regulated  by  conscience ; according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience ; springing  from  con- 
science : as,  a conscientious  scruple. 

It  was  a worldly  repentance,  not  a conscientious. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ii. 

Lead  a life  in  so  conscientious  a probity. 

Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

= Syn.  2 and  3.  Scrupulous,  exact,  careful,  faithful,  up- 
right, honest,  honorable,  righteous. 

conscientiously  (kon-si-en'shus-li),  adv.  In  a 
conscientious  manner;  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience;  with  a strict  regard  to 
right  and  wrong. 

If  the  conscience  happens  to  be  deluded,  sin  does  not 
therefore  cease  to  be  sin,  because  a man  committed  it  con- 
scientiously. South. 


4.  Present  to  consciousness ; known  or  perceiv- 
ed as  existing  in  one’s  self ; felt ; as,  conscious 
guilt. 

When  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repast ; then,  bursting  forth 
Afresh,  with  conscious  terrours  vex  me  round, 

That  rest  or  intermission  none  I find. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  801. 

The  ingratitude  of  the  world  can  never  deprive  us  of  the 
conscious  happiness  of  having  acted  with  humanity  our- 
selves. Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  iii. 

The  conscious  thrill  of  shame.  M.  Arnold,  Isolation. 

5.  Aware  of  an  object ; perceiving,  (a)  Aware  of 
an  internal  object ; aware  of  a thought,  feeling,  or  volition. 

Let  us  retire  into  ourselves,  and  become  conscious  of 
our  own  nature  and  of  its  high  destination. 

Channing , Perfect  Life,  p.  18. 

To  say  that  I am  conscious  of  a feeling  is  merely  to  say 
that  I feel  it.  To  have  a feeling  is  to  be  conscious,  and  to 
be  conscious  is  to  have  a feeling.  To  be  conscious  of  the 
prick  of  a pin  is  merely  to  have  the  sensation. 

James  Mill,  Human  Mind,  v. 

When  he  [Augustus  Csesar]  died,  he  desired  his  friends 
about  him  to  give  him  a plaudite,  as  if  he  were  conscious 
to  himself  that  he  had  played  his  part  well  upon  the  stage. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

A tenderness  which  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  not 
merited.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxii. 


conscientiousness  (kon  - si  - en ' slius  - lies),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  conscientious ; a scru- 
pulous regard  to  the  decisions  of  conscience  ; 
strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  right  con- 
duct. 

There  were  the  high  Christian  graces,  conscientiousness 
such  as  few  kings  are  able  or  dare  to  display  on  the  throne, 
which  never  swerved  either  through  ambition  or  policy 
from  strict  rectitude.  Milman,  Batin  Christianity,  xi.  1. 

conscionable  (kon'shon-a-bl),  a.  [Irreg.  formed 
(in  Elizabeth’s  reign)  from  conscience;  as  if  for 
* conscienceable,  < conscience  + -able.]  If.  Gov- 
erned by  conscience ; conscientious. 

Gon.  See,  sir,  your  mortgage,  which  I only  took 
In  case  you  and  your  son  had  in  the  wars 
Miscarried : I yield  it  up  again  ; ’tis  yours. 

Cas.  Are  you  so  conscionable  ? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iv.  2. 

A knave  very  voluble  ; no  further  conscionable  than  in 
putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Let  mercers  then  have  conscionable  thumbs  when  they 
measure  out  that  smooth  glittering  devil,  satin. 

Middleton , The  Black  Book. 

2.  Conformable  to  conscience ; consonant  with 
right  or  duty ; proper ; just.  [Most  common  in 
the  negative.  See  unconscionable.] 

I should  speak  of  I’omroy  of  Northampton  . . . who, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  dismounted  and  passed  Charles- 
town Neck,  on  his  way  to  Bunker  Hill,  on  foot,  in  the 
midstof  a showerof  balls,  because  he  did  not  think  \tcon- 
scionable  to  ride  General  Ward’s  horse,  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed. Everett,  Orations,  I.  394. 

conscionableness  (kon'sbon-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  conscionable ; rightfulness ; 
equity;  fairness.  [Rare.] 
conscionablyt  (kon'shon-a-bli),  adv.  Conscien- 
tiously; according  to  conscience. 

This  duty  you  both  may  the  more  willingly,  and  ought 
the  more  conscionably  to  perform. 

John  Robinson , in  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  28. 

conscionaryf,  a.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  con- 
cionary. 

conscious  (kon'shus),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  conscio,  < 
L.  conscius,  knowing,  aware,  < conscire,  be  con- 
scious, know:  see  conscience.]  1.  In  the  state 
of  a waking  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a 
sleeping  person  or  an  inanimate  thing ; in  the 
act  of  feeling,  or  endowed  with  feeling,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering  dust, 
Not  unattentive  to  the  call,  shall  wake. 

. . . Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  its  partner.  Blair,  The  Grave,  1.  755. 


(b)  Aware  of  an  external  object : a less  correct  use  of  the 
term  : followed  in  either  use  by  of  or  that,  formerly  by  to 
or  to  one’s  self  that. 

Were  not  two  of  the  Jesuits  who  were  conscious  of  the 
Plot  [conspiracy]  preferred  afterwards  at  Rome  ? 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  II.  ii. 

Slowly  and  conscious  of  the  raging  eye 

That  watch’d  him  . . . 

Went  Leolin.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

6.  Aware  of  some  element  of  character  as  be- 
longing to  one’s  self. 

Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride, 

Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmoved  thus  spake. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  429. 
= Syn.  To  be  Sensible  or  Conscious,  etc.  (s eefeel).  Aware, 
Conscious.  Aivare  refers  commonly  to  objects  of  percep- 
tion outside  of  ourselves ; conscious,  to  objects  of  percep- 
tion within  us  : as,  to  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
stranger ; to  be  quite  aware  of  the  danger  of  one’s  situa- 
tion ; to  become  conscious  of  a pain  in  one’s  eye.  Aware 
indicates  perception  without  feeling ; conscious,  generally 
recognition  with  some  degree  of  feeling. 

consciously  (kon'shus-li),  adv.  In  a conscious 
manner ; with  knowledge  or  intention. 

If  these  perceptions,  with  their  consciousness,  always 
remained  present  in  the  mind,  . . . the  same  thinking 
thing  would  be  always  consciously  present. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxvii.  10. 

All  the  advantages  to  Avhich  I have  adverted  are  such 
as  the  artist  did  not  consciously  produce.  Emerson , Art. 

consciousness  (kon'shus-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  conscious ; the  mental  life  which  dis- 
tinguishes a waking  from  a sleeping  person ; 
the  state  of  being  the  subject  of  personal  and 
unshared  experiences. 

Consciousness  consists  entirely  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
internal  experiences. 

Wundt,  Human  and  Animal  Psych.,  p.  237. 

We  can  imagine  consciousness  without  self-consciouB- 
ness,  still  more  without  introspection,  much  as  we  can 
imagine  sight  without  taste  or  smell. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  37. 

Specific. — 2.  Self-consciousness  (which  see). 

Consciousness  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recognition 
by  the  mind  or  “ ego  ” of  its  acts  and  alfections  — in  other 
words,  the  self-affirmation  that  certain  modifications  are 
known  by  me  and  that  these  modifications  are  mine. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xi. 

Since  consciousness  always  accompanies  thinking, and  it 
is  that  that  makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  “ self,’’ 
and  thereby  distinguishes  himself  from  all  other  thinking 
things ; in  this  alone  consists  personal  identity. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxvii.  9. 

Consciousness  is  briefly  defined  as  the  power  by  which 
the  soul  knows  its  own  acts  and  states. 

N.  Porter,  Human  Intellect*  § 67. 


The  moment  the  first  trace  of  conscious  intelligence  is 
introduced,  we  have  a set  of  phenomena  which  material- 
ism can  in  no  wise  account  for. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  282. 

2.  Attributing,  or  capable  of  attributing,  one’s 
sensations,  cognitions,  etc.,  to  one’s  self ; aware 
of  the  unity  of  self  in  knowledge ; aware  of 
one’s  self;  self-conscious. 

This  self  of  the  “ inner  state,”  of  which,  according  to 
Kant,  we  are  conscious , is  only  known  as  a phenomenon, 
and  cannot  (as  indeed  nothing  can,  according  to  his  sys- 
tem) be  known  as  it  is  in  itself. 

N.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  § 80. 

3.  Having  one’s  feelings  directed  toward  one’s 
self ; embarrassed  by  one’s  feelings  about  one’s 
own  person,  and  by  the  sense  of  being  observ- 
ed and  criticized  by  others. 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed. 

R.  Crashaw,  Epigrams. 

A large,  handsome  man  I remember  him,  a little  con- 
scious in  his  bearing,  but  courteous,  hospitable,  and  open- 
handed.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  ix. 


3.  Perception  ; thought ; intellectual  process 
in  general ; the  mind  of  the  present  time. 

Consciousness  is  a comprehensive  term  for  the  comple- 
ment of  all  our  cognitive  energies.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Though  consciousness  should  cease,  the  physicist  would 
consider  the  sum  total  of  objects  to  remain  the  same ; the 
orange  would  still  be  round,  yellow,  and  fragrant  as  before. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  38. 

4.  A general  phase  of  thought  and  feeling : as, 
the  moral  consciousness  ; the  religious  conscious- 
ness, 

I had  read  of  the  British  tramp,  but  I had  never  yet  en- 
countered him,  and  I brought  my  historic  consciousness  to 
bear  upon  the  present  specimen. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  31. 

In  the  course  of  the  tenth  century  ...  a faint  con- 
sciousness of  distinct  national  life  was  felt  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  6. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  consciousness,  the  religious  con- 
sciousness is  concerned  with  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
sphere  of  sense.  H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXI Y.  340. 


consciousness 

6.  An  intuitive  perception  or  persuasion;  a 
state  of  being  aware;  an  inward  recognition; 
a feeling. 

They  parted ; on  Miss  Tilney’s  side  with  some  knowledge 
of  her  new  acquaintance’s  feelings,  and  on  Catherine’s, 
without  the  smallest  consciousness  of  having  explained 
them.  Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  54. 

In  his  will  he  [Bacon]  expressed  with  singular  brevity 
...  a mournful  consciousness  that  his  actions  had  not 
been  such  a?>  to  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  of  those  under 
whose  observation  his  life  had  been  passed. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

Data  of  consciousness.  See  datum. — Double  con- 
sciousness, in  med.  psychol.,  a somnambulistic  condition 
in  which  the  patient  leads,  as  it  were,  two  lives,  recollect- 
ing in  each  condition  what  occurred  in  previous  conditions 
of  the  same  character,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  other.  Dunglisan. — Fact  of  conscious- 
ness. See  fact. 

consciovoluntary  (kon-shio-vol'im-ta-ri),  a. 

[<  conscious  (L.  conscius ) + voluntary .]  Per- 

taining to  consciousness  and  will, 
consciunclet  (kon'shi-ung-kl),  n.  [Irreg.  < con- 
science + dim.  -uncle.']  A “worthless,  trifling 
conscience  : used  in  contempt.  [Pare.] 

Their  rubrics  are  filled  with  punctilios,  not  for  con- 
sciences, but  for  consciuncles. 

Bp.  Hacket , Abp.  Williams,  i.  66. 

conscribet  (kon-skrib'),  V.  t.  [=  D.  conscriberen 
= (t.  conscribiren  = Dan.  konskribere  = Sw.  kon- 
skribera  = OF.  conscrire  = It.  conscrivere,  < L. 
conscribere,  enroll,  choose,  elect,  < com-,  toge- 
ther, + scribere,  write:  see  scribe,  conscript.] 
To  enroll;  enlist;  levy  as  by  a conscription. 

This  armie  (whiche  was  not  smalle)  was  conscribed  and 
come  together  to  Harflete.  Hall , Edw.  IV.,  an.  9. 

conscript  (kon-skript'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  conscriptus, 
pp.  of  conscribere,  enroll : see  conscribe.  ] To 
enroll  compulsorily  for  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice; force  into  service;  draft. 

Suddenly  the  levy  came  — Pierre  was  conscripted. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  960. 

conscript  (kon'skript),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  consent 
= Sp.  Pg.  conscripto  = It.  conscritto  = D.  con- 
sent, < L.  conscriptus,  enrolled,  chosen,  elect, 
pp.  of  conscribere,  enroll:  see  conscribe.]  I.  a. 
Registered  ; enrolled—  Conscript  fathers,  a com- 
mon  English  rendering  of  the  Latin  phrase  patres  conscrip- 
ti  (fathers  [and]  conscripts),  used  in  addressing  the  senate 
of  ancient  Rome.  Senators  were  of  two  classes,  patres, 
‘fathers,’  or  patrician  nobles,  and  conscripti,  or  those 
4 elected  ’ from  the  equestrian  orders. 

Fathers  conscript,  may  this  our  present  meeting 
Turn  fair  and  fortunate  to  the  commonwealth ! 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  compulsorily  enrolled  for 
military  or  naval  service. 

The  law  ordains  that  the  conscript  shall  serve  for  five 
years.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  164. 

conscription  (kon-skrip'shon),  n.  [==  F.  con- 
scription ==  Sp.  conscripciSn  = Pg.  conscripcao 
= D.  conscriptie  = G.  conscription  = Dan.  Sw. 
Tconskription , < L.  conscriptio(n-),  a drawing  up 
in  writing,  LL.  a conscription,  < conscribere , en- 
roll: see  conscribe.]  If.  An  enrolling  or  regis- 
tering. 

Conscription  of  men  of  war.  Bp.  Burnet,  Records,  ii.  23. 

Specifically  — 2.  A compulsory  enrolment  by 
lot  or  selection  of  suitable  men  for  military  or 
naval  service.  This  was  formerly  the  prevalent  method 
of  recruiting  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; but  the  system 
of  the  universal  enrolment  of  properly  qualified  persons, 
and  compulsory  service  according  to  gradation,  has  been 
substituted  for  it  in  most  countries  there. 

This  tribe  is  in  rebellion  in  Djebel  Hauaran,  on  account 
of  the  conscription. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  113. 

conscriptional  (kon-skrip'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
scription + -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a conscription. 

conseasonal  (kon-se'zon-al),  a.  [<  con-  + sea- 
son -I-  -al.]  Occurring  or  found  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year:  as,  conseasonal  insects. 
[Bare.] 

consecrate  (kon'se-krat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
consecrated,  ppr.  consecrating.  [<  L.  consecra- 
tus,  pp.  of  consecrare,  dedicate,  declare  to  he 
sacred,  deify  (>  It.  consecrare,  consegrare  = Sp. 
Pg.  consagrar  = Pr.  consecrar,  consegrar  = F. 
consacrer,  consecrate : see  consacre),  < com-,  to- 
gether, + sacrare,  consecrate,  < sacer,  sacred: 
see  sacred.  Cf.  consacre.]  1.  To  make  or  de- 
clare sacred  with  certain  ceremonies  or  rites ; 
appropriate  to  sacred  uses  or  employments; 
set  apart,  dedicate,  or  devote  to  the  service  of 
the  Deity : as,  to  consecrate  a church ; to  conse- 
crate the  eucharistic  elements.  See  consecra- 
tion, 1. 

Thou  shall  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Ex.  xxix.  9. 
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If  the  consecrated  bread  or  wine  be  spent  before  ail  have 
communicated,  the  Priest  is  to  consecrate  more. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The  Communion. 

When  a Man  has  Consecrated  anything  to  God,  he  can- 
not of  himself  take  it  away.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  40. 

In  a larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  con- 
secrate— we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it, 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 

Lincoln,  Speech  at  Gettysburg  Cemetery,  Nov.  19, 1863. 

2.  Specifically,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  churches,  to  initiate  solemnly  into  the 
order  of  hishops,  as  a priest.  See  consecration,  2 

(a) . — 3.  To  devote  or  dedicate  from  profound 
feeling  or  a religious  motive:  as,  his  life  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 

These  to  His  Memory  . . . 

I dedicate,  I consecrate  with  tears — 

These  Idylls. 

Tennyson,  Ded.  of  Idylls  of  the  King. 

4.  To  make  revered  or  worshiped,  or  highly 
regarded;  hallow:  as,  a custom  consecrated  by 
time. 

He  [Christ]  clothed  himself  in  their  affections,  and  they 
admitted  him  to  their  sorrows,  and  his  presence  conse- 
crated their  joys.  J.  Martineau. 

A kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground, 

Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  hound. 

Campbell,  Hallowed  Ground. 

5.  To  place  among  the  gods;  apotheosize. — 6. 
To  enroll  among  the  saints;  canonize.  =Syn.  1 
and  3.  Devote,  Dedicate,  etc.  See  devote. 

consecrate  (kon'se-krat),  a.  [<  L.  consecratus , 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Sacred ; consecrated ; de- 
voted; dedicated.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Also  in  Cyprys  is  Paphon,  that  was  a temple  consecrate 
to  V enus.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  15. 

Assembled  in  that  consecrate  place. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 
Th’  imperial  seat ; to  virtue  consecrate. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1. 

consecratedness  (kon'se-kra-ted-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  consecrated.  Rev.  R.  Cecil. 
[Rare.] 

consecration  (kon-se-kra/shon),  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
secracioun  = F.  consecration  = Pr.  consecracion 
= Sp.  consagracion , consecracion  = Pg.  consa- 
gragao  = It.  consagrazione , consacrazione,  con - 
secrazione,  < L.  consecratio(n-),  < consecrare , pp. 
consecratus , consecrate:  see  consecrate , v.]  1. 

The  act  of  consecrating,  or  separating  from  a 
common  to  a sacred  use ; the  act  of  devoting  or 
dedicating  a person  or  thing  to  the  service  and 
worship  of  God  by  certain  rites  or  solemnities : 
as,  the  consecration  of  the  priests  among  the  Is- 
raelites ; the  consecration  of  the  vessels  used  in 
the  temple ; the  consecration  of  the  elements  in 
the  eucharist ; the  consecration  of  a church. 

The  consecration  of  his  God  is  upon  his  head. 

Num.  vi.  7. 

Consecration  makes  not  a place  sacred,  but  only  solemn- 
ly declares  it  so.  South. 

Specifically  — 2.  Eccles.:  (a)  The  act  of  con- 
ferring upon  a priest  the  powers  and  authority 
of  a bishop ; the  rite  or  ceremony  of  elevation 
to  the  episcopate.  In  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  the 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  and  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  imposition  of  hands  by  a bishop  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  candidate  a bishop  is  held  to  be  essen- 
tial to  consecration,  and  the  rule  is  that  at  least  three 
bishops  shall  unite  in  the  act,  as  directed  by  the  fourth 
canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Nicaea,  A.  D.  325. 

Only  papal  authority  could  loose  the  tie  that  bound  the 
bishop  to  the  church  of  his  consecration. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 383. 

(b)  The  act  of  giving  the  sacramental  charac- 
ter to  the  eucharistic  elements  of  bread  and 
wine.  According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Angli- 
can Church  the  essential  act  of  eucharistic  consecration 
consists  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of  institution  over  the 
elements  by  a priest.  (c)  The  prayer  used  to  con- 
secrate the  eucharistic  elements,  in  its  fullest 
form  it  consists  of  three  parts : (1)  the  institution ; (2) 
the  oblation,  called  distinctively  the  great  oblation; 
and  (3)  the  epiclesis  or  invocation.  (tf)  The  act  of 
placing  a particle  of  the  consecrated  bread  or 
host  in  the  chalice;  the  commixture  (which 
see). — 3.  Devotion  or  dedication  from  deep 
feeling,  especially  from  a religions  motive : as, 
the  consecration  of  one’s  self  to  the  service 
of  God,  or  of  one’s  energies  to  the  search  for 
truth. — 4.  In  Rom.  hist.,  the  ceremony  of  the 
apotheosis  of  an  emperor. — Consecration-cross,  a 
cross  cut  or  painted  upon  the  walls  of  a church,  the  slab 
of  an  altar,  etc.  It  has  been  canonical  at  different  times 
to  make  a given  number  of  these  crosses,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  middle  ages,  five  upon  the  altar-slab,  one  in  the 
middle  and  one  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and,  as  stated 
by  some  authors,  twelve  upon  the  walls  of  a church  when 
newly  built,  either  within  or  without.  It  was  customary 
to  consecrate  each  of  these  crosses  with  chrism,  and  to  re- 
cite a special  prayer,  and  perhaps  to  incense  each  one  ; in 
some  cases  the  cross  was  cut  subsequently  in  a place  which 
the  officiant  had  consecrated  in  this  manner.  In  the  Greek 
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Church  three  larger  crosses  are  cut  upon  the  altar-slab  in- 
stead of  five,  and  the  pillars  supporting  the  altar  also  re- 
ceive crosses.  See  altar-board. 

consecrator  (kon'se-kra-tor),  n.  [=  F.  conse- 
crateur  = It.  consecrator e,  <’LL.  consecrator , < L. 
consecrare , pp.  consecratus , consecrate : see  con- 
secrate, v.]  One  who  consecrates, 
consecratory  (kon'se-kra-to-ri),  a.  [<  conse- 
crate + -ory  ; = Pg.  consecrator io.]  Making  sa- 
cred ; consecrating ; of  the  nature  of  consecra- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Againe,  they  [sacrifices]  were  propitiatorie,  consecrato- 
rie , Eucharisticall,  and  so  forth. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  33. 

Consecratory  words. 

Bp.  Morton,  Discharge  of  Imput.  (1633),  p.  69. 

consectaneous  (kon-sek-ta'ne-us),  a.  [<  LL. 
consectaneus,  following  after,  consequent,  < L. 
consectari,  follow  after,  pursue  eagerly,  freq. 
of  consequi,  follow  after : see  consequent.]  Fol- 
lowing as  a natural  consequence.  [Bare.] 
consectaryt  (kon'sek-ta-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
consectarius,  that  follows  logically,  < consectari, 
follow  after:  see  consectaneous.]  I.  a.  Follow- 
ing logically ; obviously  deducible. 

From  the  inconsistent  and  contrary  determinations 
thereof,  consectary  impieties  and  conclusions  may  arise. 

Sir  T.  Brovme. 

II.  n.  A corollary ; a proposition  which  fol- 
lows immediately  as  a collateral  result  of  an- 
other, and  thus  needs  no  separate  proof. 

These  propositions  are  consectaries. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

consecutef  (kon'se-kut),  v.  t.  [<  L.  consecutus, 
pp.  of  consequi , follow  after:  see  consequent .] 

1.  To  follow  closely  after;  pursue. 

Which  his  grace  accepteth,  as  touching  your  merits  and 
acquittal,  in  no  less  good  and  thankful  part  than  if  y«,  find- 
ing the  disposision  of  things  in  more  direct  state,  had  con- 
secuted  all  your  pursuits  and  desires. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Records,  ii.  23. 

2.  To  overtake  or  gain  by  pursuit ; attain. 

Few  men  hitherto,  being  here  in  any  auctoritie,  hath 

finally  consecuted  favors  and  tliankes,  but  rather  the  con- 
trarie,  with  povertie  for  theire  farewell. 

State  Papers,  ii.  389.  (Fares.) 

consecution  (kon-se-ku'shon),  n.  [=  F.  consecu- 
tion = Pr.  consecutio  = Sp.  consecucion  = Pg.  con- 
secugdo  = It.  consecuzione,  < L.  consecutio(n-),  < 
consequi,  pp.  consecutus,  follow  after:  see  con- 
sequent.'] 1.  The  act  of  following,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  being  in  a series ; that  which  is  consec- 
utive ; succession ; sequence.  [Rare  or  obso- 
lete.] 

In  a quick  consecution  of  colours,  the  impression  of 
every  colour  remains  on  the  sensoriuin.  Newton,  Opticks. 

2.  In  logic,  the  relation  of  consequent  to  ante- 
cedent, or  of  effect  to  cause ; deduction ; con- 
sequence. 

Consecutions  . . . evidently  found  in  the  premises. 

Sir  M.  Hole. 

In  every  [argument  concerning  religious  belief]  . . . 
sooner  or  later  there  comes  a point  where  strict  logical 
consecution  fails,  and  where  the  passage  is  made  from  prem- 
ise to  conclusion  by  an  appeal  to  faith  and  feeling  or  some 
other  illogical  element.  B.  P.  Bourne. 

The  conception  of  consecution  itself,  the  shifting  func- 
tion of  the  infinitive,  the  oscillation  of  the  leading  parti- 
cle oio-Te  are  enough,  single  or  combined,  to  perplex  the 
student  who  tries  either  the  analytical  or  the  historical 
method,  or  both.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  163. 

Consecution  month,  the  space  between  one  conjunc- 
tion of  the  moon  with  the  sun  and  another ; a synodic 
month.— Consecution  Of  tenses.  Same  as  sequence 
of  tenses.  See  sequence.—  Reciprocal  consecution,  in 
logic,  the  relation  of  two  facts  either  of  which  implies  the 
other. 

consecutive  (kon-sek'u-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
consecutif  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  consecutivo,  < L.  as  if 
*consecutivus,  < consecutus,  pp.  of  consequi,  fol- 
low: see  consequent,  consecution.]  I , a.  1.  Un- 
interrupted in  course  or  succession;  succeed- 
ing one  another  in  a regular  order ; successive. 

Fifty  consecutive  years  of  exemption. 

Arbuthnot , Anc.  Coins. 
2.  Following;  succeeding:  with  to. 

Comprehending  only  the  actions  of  a man,  consecutive 
to  volition.  Locke. 

Consecutive  combination.  See  combination. — Con- 
secutive intervals,  in  music , the  similar  intervals  that 
occur  between  two  voices  or  parts  that  pass  from  one 
chord  to  another  in  parallel  mo- 
tion. Also  called  parallel  inter- 
vals. Consecutive  thirds  and 
sixths  are  agreeable ; consecutive 
fourths,  disagreeable;  while  con- 
secutive perfect  fifths  or  octaves 
(or  unisons)  are  usually  forbidden. 
Consecutive  fifths  and  octaves  (or 
unisons)  are  covered  or  hidden 
when  the  fifth  or  octave  is  reached 
by  similar  but  not  parallel  motion  ; 
such  progressions  are  rarely  ob- 
jectionable, except  when  occurring 
between  the  outer,  most  conspicu- 

Consecutive  Fifths.  OU8  voices,  and  not  then  if  one  of 
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the  voices  moves  only  a semitone. — Consecutive  par- 
ticle, in  logic , a conjunction  implying  logical  consecu- 
tion: as,  then,  so,  therefore,  etc. — Consecutive  points  of 
a curve,  coincident  points  of  tangency  of  coincident  tan- 
gents. Thus,  the  tangent  to  a curve  at  a node  is  said  to 
meet  the  curve  in  three  coincident  points,  of  which  two  are 
not  only  coincident,  but  (what  is  more  than  coincident) 
consecutive.  This  means  that  a right  line  cutting  the 
curve  in  three  points  may  by  a continuous  motion  be 
brought  into  coincidence  with  the  tangent  at  the  node, 
the  three  points  in  this  motion  running  up  into  one,  and 
the  motion  of  two  of  them  being,  at  the  limit,  entirely 
along  the  tangent.— Consecutive  poles,  in  magnetism. 
See  magnet.—  Consecutive  symptoms,  in  pathol.,  symp- 
toms that  appear  on  the  cessation  or  during  the  decline  of 
a disease,  but  which  have  no  direct  or  evident  connection 
with  the  primary  ailment. 

II.  ft.  pi.  In  music,  consecutive  intervals; 
usually,  the  forbidden  progression  of  consecu- 
tive or  parallel  fifths  or  octaves Covered  con- 

secutives,  in  music,  a progression  of  two  voices  to  a uni- 
son, octave,  or  perfect  fifth  by  similar  but  not  parallel 
motion,  suggesting  the  forbidden  progression  of  consecu- 
tive unisons,  octaves,  or  fifths.  Also  called  hidden  con - 
secutives.  The  particular  interval  is  also  called  covered  or 
hidden : as,  covered  octaves,  covered  fifths. 

consecutively  (kon-sek'u-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
secutive manner ; in  regular  succession ; suc- 
cessively. 

consecutiveness  (kon-sek'u-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  consecutive,  or  of 
following  in  regular  order. 

conseilt,  »•  A Middle  English  form  of  counsel 
and  of  council. 

conseminatet  (kon-sem'i-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  com-, 
together,  + seminatus,  pp.  of  seminare,  sow, 

< semen  (semin-),  seed : see  semen,  seminal.'] 
To  sow  together,  as  different  sorts  of  seeds. 
Bailey. 

consenescencet,  consenescencyt  (kon-se-nes'- 
ens,  -en-si),  n.  [<  L.  consenescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
consenescere,  grow  old  together,  < com-,  together, 
+ senescere,  grow  old : see  senescent.]  A grow- 
ing old ; the  state  of  becoming  old. 

The  old  argument  for  the  world’s  dissolution,  ...  its 
daily  consenescence  and  decay. 

Ray,  Three  Discourses,  v.  § 1. 

consense  !t,  «.  [Early  ME.  Jcunsence;  < OF. 
consence,  cunsence,  f.  and  m.,  ounsense,  consense, 
m.,  = Pr.  consensa,  f.,  = Pg.  It.  consenso,  m., 

< ML.  consentia,  f.,  or  consensus,  m.,  consent, 
agreement:  see  consensus,  consent.]  Consent. 

Mid  kunsence  of  heorte.  Ancren  Riwle. 

COnsense2t,  n.  [<  con - 4-  sense .]  A sense  or 
feeling  in  conjunction  or  union  with  another; 
a mutual  feeling.  Cudwortli. 

consension  (kqn-sen'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  consen- 
cion,  consention,  consenson , < L.  consensio(n-), 

< consentire , pp.  consensus,  agree : see  consent, 
consensus .]  Agreement  in  feeling  or  thought ; 
accord;  mutual  consent.  [Rare.] 

One  mind  and  understanding,  and  a vital  consension  of 
the  whole  body.  Bentley , Sermons,  ii. 

Most  of  the  able,  honest,  and  learned  men  in  all  or  most 
civilized  countries  . . . have  come  to  an  agreement  or 
consension  that  the  single  metallic  standard  of  value  coined 
in  gold  is  best.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  161. 

consensual  (kon-sen'su-al),  a.  [=  F.  consen- 
sual = Pg.  consensial,  made  with  consent;  < L. 
consensus  (consensu-),  agreement  (see  consen- 
sus), + -al.]  1.  Formed  or  existing  by  mere 
consent ; depending  upon  consent  or  acquies- 
cence : as,  a consensual  marriage. 

“The  Christian  council  of  presbyters”  exercised  disci- 
pline, and  “ exercised  a consensual  jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  dispute  between  Christian  and  Christian.” 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  555. 

2.  In  physiol.,  of  the  nature  of  reflex  action  in- 
itiated by  a distinct  sensation ; sensorimotor. 

In  this  paper  he  [Dr.  Carpenter]  also  extended  the  idea 
of  reflex  nervous  function  to  the  centers  of  sensation  and 
ideation,  and  enunciated  the  fundamental  notions  of  “ con- 
sensual ” and  of  “ ideo-motor  ” action. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  540. 
Consensual  contract,  in  civil  law,  a contract  which, 
though  made  without  the  formalities  of  delivery,  writing, 
or  entry  in  account,  was  enforcible  on  the  ground  that  in 
cases  of  sale,  partnership,  agency,  and  hiring  proof  of  the 
consent  of  the  parties  was  enough. 

The  term  Consensual  merely  indicates  that  the  Obliga- 
tion is  here  annexed  at  once  to  the  Consensus.  The  Con- 
sensus, or  mutual  assent  of  the  parties,  is  the  final  and 
crowning  ingredient  in  the  Convention,  and  it  is  the  spe- 
cial characteristic  of  agreements  falling  under  one  of  the 
four  heads  of  Sale,  Partnership,  Agency,  and  Hiring,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  assent  of  the  parties  has  supplied  this  ingre- 
dient, there  is  at  once  a Contract.  The- Consensus  draws 
with  it  the  Obligation,  performing,  in  transactions  of  the 
sort  specified,  the  exact  functions  which  are  discharged, 
in  other  contracts,  by  the  Res  or  Thing,  by  the  Verba  stipu- 
lationis,  and  by  the  Liter*  or  written  entry  in  a ledger. 
Consensual  is  therefore  a term  which  does  not  involve  the 
slightest  anomaly,  but  is  exactly  analogous  to  Real,  Ver- 
bal, and  Literal.  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  322. 

Consensual  motions,  in  physiol.,  two  or  more  simulta- 
neous motions,  of  which  the  secondary  or  more  remote  are 


independent  of  the  will,  such  as  the  contraction  of  the  iris 

^.when  the  eye  is  opened  to  admit  the  light. 

consensus  (kon-sen'sus),  n.  [<  L.  consensus 
(ML.  also  consentia:  see  consense1),  agreement, 
accordance,  unanimity,  < consentire,  pp.  con- 
sensus, agree:  see  consent.']  A general  agree- 
ment or  concord : as,  a consensus  of  opinion. 

Individual  taste  is  sometimes  mistaken,  or  substituted, 
for  cultured  consensus.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  26. 

To  gather  accurately  the  consensus  of  medical  opinion 
would  be  impracticable  without  polling  the  whole  body 
of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

11.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  88. 
Consensus  Genevensis,  a document  prepared  by  Calvin 
in  1552  to  harmonize  the  Swiss  Protestant  churches  on  the 
doctrine  of  predestination. 

consent  (kon-sent'),  v.  [<  ME.  consenten,  ear- 
lier Icunsenten,  < OF.  consentir,  cunsentir,  F. 
consentir  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  consentir  = It.  consen- 
tire, < L.  consentire,  pp.  consensus,  agree,  ac- 
cord, consent,  lit.  feel  together,  < com-,  together, 
+ sentire,  pp.  sensus,  feel : see  sense  and  scent, 
sent2,  and  cf.  assent,  dissent,  resent.]  I.  intrans. 
If.  To  agree  in  sentiment;  be  of  the  same 
mind ; accord ; he  at  one. 

Although  they  consent  against  Christ,  yet  doe  they  much 
dissent  among  themselues.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  306. 

Flourishing  many  years  before  Wycliffe,  and  much  con- 
senting with  him  in  judgment.  Fuller. 

They  would  acknowledge  no  error  or  fault  in  their 
writings,  and  yet  would  seem  sometimes  to  consent  with 
us  in  the  truth.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  176. 

2.  To  agree;  yield  credence  or  accord;  give 
assent,  as  to  a proposition  or  the  terms  of  an 
agreement. 

I consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good.  Rom.  vii.  16. 

M.  and  N.  have  consented  together  in  holy  wedlock. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 

3.  To  yield  when  one  has  the  right,  power,  or 
desire  to  oppose;  accede,  as  to  persuasion  or 
entreaty;  aid,  or  at  least  voluntarily  refrain 
from  opposing,  the  execution  of  another  per- 
son’s purpose ; comply. 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  1. 

Half  loath,  and  half  consenting  to  the  ill. 

Dry  den,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  313. 

His  manly  brow 

Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  140. 
= Syn.  See  list  under  accede.  Permit,  Consent  to,  etc.  See 
allowl. 

n.t  trans.  To  grant ; allow ; acknowledge ; 
give  assent  to. 

Interpreters  . . . will  not  consent  it  to  be  a true  story. 

- Milton. 

consent  (kon-sent'),  n.  [<  ME.  consente,  < OF. 
consente;  from  tbe  verb.]  1.  Voluntary  allow- 
ance or  acceptance  of  what  is  done  or  proposed 
to  be  done  by  another ; a yielding  of  the  mind 
or  will  to  that  which  is  proposed ; acquiescence  ; 
concurrence ; compliance ; permission. 


5.  Agreement ; correspondence  in  parts,  qual- 
ities, or  operation;  harmony;  concord.  [Ar- 
chaic.] 

We  ...  do  giue  the  name  of  ryme  onely  to  our  Con- 
cordes, or  tunable  consentes  in  the  latter  end  of  our  verses. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  64. 

Certainly  there  is  a consent  between  the  body  and  the 
soul.  Bacon,  Deformity. 

The  rich  results  of  the  divine  consents 
Of  man  and  earth,  of  world  beloved  and  lover. 

The  nectar  and  ambrosia,  are  withhold. 

Emerson.  Blight. 

6.  In  pathol.,  an  agreement  or  sympathy,  by 

which  one  affected  part  of  the  system  affects 
some  distant  part.  See  sympathy Age  of  con- 

sent. See  age , n. , 3.=  Syn.  1.  Assent,  Consent,  Concur - 
rence , etc.  See  assent. 

consentable  (kon-sen'ta-bl),  a.  [<  consent  4- 
-able.]  In  Pennsylvania  law,  having  consent ; 
agreed  upon;  noting  a boundary  established 
by  the  express  agreement  or  assent  of  adjoin- 
ing owners  : as,  a consentable  line. 

consentaneity  (kon-sen-ta-ne'i-ti),  n.  [<  L. 
consentaneus,  agreeing  (see  consentaneous),  + 
4ty.]  Mutual  agreement.  [Rare.] 

The  consentaneity  or  even  privity  of  Prussia. 

London  Times,  Jan.  18, 1856. 

consentaneous  (kon-sen-ta'ne-us),  a.  [=  Pg. 
It.  consentaneo,  < L.  consentaneus,  agreeing,  ac- 
cordant, fit,  < consentire,  agree:  see  consent,  v.] 
Agreeing;  accordant;  agreeable;  consistent; 
consenting ; mutually  acquiescent. 

A good  law  and  consentaneous  to  reason. 

Howell,  Letters,  iv.  7. 

The  tendency  of  Europe  in  our  own  day  . . . has  been 
singularly  consentaneous  in  the  return  not  merely  to  medi- 
aeval art,  but  to  mediaeval  modes  and  standards  of  thought. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  333. 

The  settlement  or  “ compromise  ” of  1850,  made  by  the 
consentaneous  action  of  the  North  and  South,  rested,  as  on 
a corner  stone,  upon  the  inviolable  character  of  the  settle- 
ment of  1820,  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

O.  T.  Curtis,  Buchanan,  II.  270. 

consentaneously  (kon-sen-ta'ne-us-li),  adv. 
Agreeably ; accordantly ; consistently. 

Paracelsus  did  not  always  write  so  consentaneously  to 
himself.  Boyle. 

consentaneousness  (kon-sen-ta'ne-us-nes),  n. 
Agreement ; accordance ; consistency.  W.  B. 
Carpenter. 

consentantt,  a.  [ME.,  < OF.  consentant,  ppr.  of 
consentir,  consent:  see  consent,  t\]  Assenting; 
consenting.  Chaucer. 

consenter  (kon-sen't&r),  n.  One  who  consents. 

No  party  nor  consenter  to  it  [treason]. 

^ Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Plac.  Cor.,  ii.  28. 

consentience  (kon-sen'sliiens),  n.  [<  consen- 
tient : see  -ence.]  The  sum  of  the  psychical 
processes  of  an  animal  whose  sensations  con- 
verge (so  to  say)  to  a common  psychical  cen- 
ter, so  that  it  feels  its  mental  unity  without 
being  intellectually  aware  of  it ; imperfect  or 
undeveloped  self-consciousness. 


I saie  for  me  with  full  concente, 

Thi  likyng  all  will  I fulfllle.  York  Plays,  p.  462. 
I give  consent  to  go  along  with  you. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  3. 

It  was  his  [our  Saviour’s]  own  free  consent  that  he  went 
to  suffer,  for  he  knew  certainly  before  hand  the  utmost 
that  he  was  to  undergo.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

2.  In  law,  intelligent  concurrence  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a contract  or  an  agreement  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  biud  the  party  consenting;  agree- 
ment upon  the  same  thing  in  the  same  sense. 
Consent  of  parties  is  implied  in  all  contracts ; hence,  per- 
sons  legally  incapable  of  giving  consent,  as  idiots,  etc., 
cannot  be  parties  to  a contract.  Persons  in  a state  of  ab- 
solute drunkenness  cannot  give  legal  consent,  although 
a lesser  degree  of  intoxication  will  not  afford  a sufficient 
ground  for  annulling  a contract.  Consent  is  null  where 
it  proceeds  on  essential  mistake  of  fact,  or  where  obtained 
by  fraud  or  by  force  and  fear. 

3.  Agreement  in  opinion  or  sentiment;  unity 
of  opinion  or  inclination. 

Nowe  renewed,  and  affermed  and  confermed,  by  the 
assente  and  consente  and  agrement  off  all  the  Bredern. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  187. 

They  flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild  geese. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

Hereupon  a Parliament  is  called  ; and  it  is  by  common 
Consent  of  all  agreed,  that  the  King  should  not  go  in  Per- 
son. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  111. 

When  the  wills  of  many  concur  to  one  and  the  same 
action  and  effect,  this  concourse  of  their  wills  is  called 
consent.  Hobbes,  Works,  IV.  xii. 

Yet  hold ! I’m  rich;  — with  one  consent  they’ll  say, 

“You’re  welcome,  Uncle,  as  the  flowers  in  May.” 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

4f,  A preconcerted  design ; concert. 

Here  was  a consent 

(Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment) 

To  dash  it  like  a Christmas  comedy. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ▼.  2. 


Luminous  impressions  which  are  the  most  potent  agents 
in  educating  animal  consentience. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  677. 

We  may,  when  our  mind  is  entirely  directed  upon  some 
external  object,  or  when  we  are  almost  in  a state  of  som- 
nolent unconsciousness,  have  but  a vague  feeling  of  our 
existence — a feeling  resulting  from  the  unobserved  synthe- 
sis of  our  sensations  of  all  orders  and  degrees.  This  unin- 
tellectual sense  of  self  may  be  conveniently  distinguished 
from  intellectual  consciousness  as  consentience. 

^ Mivart,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  London,  1884,  p.  463. 

consentient  (kon-sen'shient),  a.  [=  Sp.  con- 
senciente  — Pg.  consensienie  = It.  consenziente,  < 
L.  consentien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  consentire,  agree  : see 
consent,  v.,  and  of.  consentant.]  1.  Consonant; 
congruent;  agreeing:  as,  consentient  testimony. 

The  consentient  judgment  of  the  church.  Bp.  Pearson. 
2.  Endowed  with,  consentience ; of  the  nature 
of  consentience : as,  consentient  animals  ; con- 
sentient activities. 

COnsentingly  (kon-sen'ting-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
senting or  acquiescent  manner.  Jer.  Taylor. 
consentmentt  (kon-sent'ment),  n.  [ME.  con- 
sen  tement;  < OF.’ (and  F.)"consentement  = Sp. 
consentimiento  = Pg.  It.  consentimento,  < ML. 
consentimentum,  consent,  < L.  consentire,  con- 
sent: see  consent,  v.]  Consent, 
consequence  (kon'se-kwens),  n.  [=  F.  conse- 
quence = Sp.  consecuencia  = Pg.  consequencia  = 
It.  conseguenza,  conseguenzia  (obs.),  consequen- 
za  = D.  konsekwentie = G.  consequenz = Dan.  kon- 
sekvents,  consequence,  < L.  consequentia,  < co»i- 
sequen(t-)s,  ppr.,  consequent:  see  consequent.] 
It.  Connection  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  ante- 
cedent and  consequent ; consecution. 

I must  after  thee,  with  this  thy  son  ; 

Such  fatal  consequence  unites  us  three. 

Milton , P.  L.,  x.  364. 


consequence 

2.  That  which  follows  from  or  grows  out  of 
any  act,  cause,  proceeding,  or  series  of  actions ; 
an  event  or  effect  produced  by  some  preceding 
influence,  action,  act,  or  cause ; a consequent ; 
a result. 

Shun  the  bitter  consequence : for  know, 

The  day  thou  eat’st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Transgress’d,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  328. 

The  misfortune  of  speaking  with  bitterness  is  a most  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  prejudices  I had  been  encouraging. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  193. 

He  [Mr.  Bentham]  says  that  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  the  natural  consequences  of  the  absurd  principles 
on  which  it  was  commenced. 

Macaulay,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

3.  The  conclusion  of  a syllogism. 

Can  syllogism  set  things  right? 

No  — majors  soon  with  minors  flglit ; 

Or  both  in  friendly  consort  join’d, 

The  consequence  limps  false  behind. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 

4.  A consequent  inference  ; deduction ; specifi- 
cally, in  logic,  a form  of  inference  or  aspect 
under  which  any  inference  may  be  regarded, 
having  but  one  premise,  the  antecedent,  and 
one  conclusion,  the  consequent,  the  principle  ac- 
cording to  which  the  consequent  follows  from 
the  antecedent  being,  like  the  whole  inference, 
termed  the  consequence. — 5.  (a)  Importance  ; 
moment;  significance:  applied  to  things:  as, 
this  is  a matter  of  consequence,  or  of  some,  lit- 
tle, great,  or  no  consequence. 

A night  is  but  small  breath,  and  little  pause, 

To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4. 

To  people  whose  eyes  do  not  wander  beyond  their  ledgers, 
it  seems  of  no  consequence  how  the  affairs  of  mankind  go. 

II.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  488. 
( b ) Importance;  influence;  distinction;  note: 
applied  to  persons : as,  a man  of  consequence . 

Their  people  are  ...  of  as  little  consequence  as  women 
and  children.  Swift. 

Here,  Dangle,  I have  brought  you  two  pieces,  one  of 
which  you  must  exert  yourself  to  make  the  managers  ac- 
cept, I can  tell  you  that ; for  ’tis  written  by  a person  of 
consequence.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

6.  pi.  A game  in  which  one  player  writes  down 
an  adjective,  the  second  the  name  of  a man, 
the  third  an  adjective,  the  fourth  the  name  of  a 
woman,  the  fifth  what  he  said,  the  sixth  what 
she  said,  the  seventh  the  consequence,  etc.,  etc., 
no  one  seeing  what  the  others  have  written. 
After  all  have  written,  the  paper  is  read. 

They  met  for  the  sake  ol  eating,  drinking,  and  laughing 
together,  playing  at  cards  or  consequences,  or  any  other 
game  that  was  sufficiently  noisy. 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xxiii. 
In  consequence,  as  a result ; consequently. — In  conse- 
quence of,  as  the  effect  of ; by  reason  of ; through.  = Syn. 

2.  Result,  Issue , etc.  See  effect. 

consequencet  (kon'se-kwens),  v.  i.  [<  conse- 
quence, n.~\  To  draw  inferences ; form  deduc- 
tions. 

Moses  o . . condescends  . . . to  such  a methodical  and 
school-like  way  of  defining  and  consequencing. 

Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

consequent  (kon'se-kwent),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
consequent , < OF.  consequent , F.  consequent  = 
Sp.  consecuente  = Pg.  consequente  = It.  conse- 
quents = D.  konsekwent  = G.  consequent  = Dan. 
konsekvent,  consequent,  < L.  consequents , fol- 
lowing, consequent  (ML.  also  as  a noun,  a con- 
sequent, apodosis,  tr.  Gr.  etz6[ievov) , prop.  ppr. 
of  consequi , follow  after,  pursue,  follow  a cause 
as  an  effect  (>  Sp.  Pg.  conseguir , obtain,  = It. 
conseguire,  obtain,  follow),  < com-,  together,  + 
sequi,  follow : see  sequent , second , and  cf.  subse- 
quent.] I.  a.  1.  Following  as  an  effect  or  re- 
sult, or  as  a necessary  inference ; having  a re- 
lation of  sequence:  with  on,  or  rarely  to:  as, 
the  war  and  the  consequent  poverty;  the  pov- 
erty consequent  on  the  war. 

The  right  was  consequent  to,  and  built  on,  an  act  per- 
fectly personal.  Locke. 

He  had  arrived  on  the  eve  of  a general  election,  and 
during  the  excitement  of  political  changes  consequent 
upon  the  murder  of  Mr.  Percival. 

Lady  Holland,  in  Sydney  Smith,  vi. 
2f.  Following  in  time  ; subsequent. 

Thy  memory, 

After  thy  life,  in  brazen  characters 
Shall  monumentally  be  register’d 
To  ages  consequent. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

3.  Characterized  by  correctness  of  inference  or 
connectedness  of  reasoning;  logical:  as,  a con- 
sequent action. 

The  intensity  of  her  [Dorothea’s]  religious  disposition 

. . was  but  one  aspect  of  a nature  altogether  ardent, 
theoretic,  and  intellectually  consequent. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  32. 
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Consequent  factor,  in  math.,  that  factor  of  a non-com- 
mutative  product  which  is  written  last.— Consequent 
poles  of  a magnet.  See  magnet. 

II.  n.  [<  ME.  consequente , n. ; from  the  adj.] 

1.  Effect  or  result ; that  which  proceeds  from 
a cause  ; outcome.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Those  envies  that  I see  pursue  me 
Of  all  true  actions  are  the  natural  consequents. 
Chapman  and  Shirley,  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  ii. 
Death  is  not  a consequent  to  any  sin  but  our  own. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  772. 
Avarice  is  the  necessary  consequent  of  old  age. 

Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iii.  10. 
A world’s  lifetime  with  its  incidents  and  consequents  is 
but  a progressive  cooling.  Winchell,  World-Life,  p.  538. 

2.  In  logic:  ( a ) That  member  of  a hypotheti- 
cal proposition  which  contains  the  conclusion. 
See  antecedent,  (b)  The  conclusion  of  a con- 
sequence, or  necessary  inference  conceived  as 
consisting  of  an  antecedent  (or  premise)  and 
a consequent  (or  conclusion),  and  as  governed 
by  a consequence  (or  principle  of  consecution). 
— 3.  In  music , same  as  comes , 3—  Consequent 
Of  a ratio,  in  math.,  the  latter  of  the  two  terms  of  a ratio, 
or  that  with  which  the  antecedent  is  compared.  Thus,  in 
the  ratio  m : n,  or  m to  n,  n is  the  consequent  and  m the 
antecedent.— Fallacy  of  the  consequent.  See  fallacy. 

consequential  (kon-se-kwen'shal),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  consequentia , consequence  (see  consequence ), 
+ -alf]  I.  a.  1.  Following  as  the  effect  or  re- 
sult; resultant. 

We  sometimes  wrangle  when  we  should  debate ; 

A consequential  ill  which  freedom  draws ; 

A bad  effect,  but  from  a noble  cause.  Prior. 

The  expansion  of  trade  and  production,  and  the  conse- 
quential increase  of  social  and  national  well-being. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  30. 
2f.  Having  the  consequence  properly  connected 
with  the  premises ; logically  correct ; conclusive. 

Though  these  arguments  may  seem  obscure,  yet,  upon 
a due  consideration  of  them,  they  are  highly  consequential 
and  concludent  to  my  purpose* 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

3.  Assuming  airs  of  consequence  or  great  self- 
importance,  or  characterized  by  such  affecta- 
tion ; conceited ; pompous : applied  to  persons 
and  their  manners. 

Goldsmith  was  sometimes  content  to  be  treated  with  an 
easy  familiarity,  but  upon  occasions  would  be  consequen- 
tial and  important.  Boswell,  Johnson  (set.  64). 

His  stately  and  consequential  pace.  Scott. 

Consequential  losses  or  damages,  in  law,  such  losses 
or  damages  as  arise  not  immediately  from  the  act  com- 
plained of,  but  as  a result  of  it. 

n.  n.  An  inference  ; a deduction ; a conclu- 
sion. [Rare.] 

It  may  be  thought  superfluous  to  spend  so  many  words 
upon  our  author’s  precious  observations  out  of  the  Lord 
Clarendon’s  History,  and  some  consequentiuls,  as  I have 
done.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  29. 

consequentially  (kon-se-kwen'shal-i),  adv.  1. 
In  a connected  series ;’  in  the  order  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  of  antecedent  and  consequent. — 

2.  With  correct  deduction  of  consequences; 
with  right  connection  of  ideas;  connectedly; 
coherently. 

The  faculty  of  writing  consequentially. 

Addison,  Whig  Examiner,  Ho.  4. 

3.  In  sequence  or  course  of  time  ; hence,  not 
immediately ; eventually. 

This  relation  is  so  necessary  that  God  himself  can  not 
discharge  a rational  creature  from  it ; although  consequen- 
tially indeed  he  may  do  so  by  the  annihilation  of  such 
creatures.  South. 

4.  Consecutively;  in  due  order  and  connection. 
Were  a man  a king  in  his  dreams,  and  a beggar  awake, 

and  dreamt  consequentially,  and  in  continuous  unbroken 
schemes,  would  he  be  in  reality  a king  or  a beggar? 

Addison. 

5.  With  assumed  importance  ; with  conceit ; 
pompously;  pretentiously. 

He  adjusts  his  cravat  consequentially. 

R.  R.  Peake,  Court  and  City,  iv.  I. 

[Now  rare  in  all  senses  but  the  last.] 
Consequentialness  (kon-se-kwen'shal-nes),  n. 
1.  The  quality  of  being  consequential  or  con- 
secutive, as  in  discourse.  [Rare.]  — 2.  Con- 
ceit; pompousness;  pretentiousness;  the  as- 
sumption of  dignity  or  importance, 
consequently  (kon'se-kwent-li),  adv.  1.  By 
consequence;  by  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  or  of  antecedent  and  consequent;  in  con- 
sequence of  something;  therefore. 

Man  was  originally  immortal,  and  it  was  consequently  a 
part  of  his  nature  to  cherish  the  hope  of  an  undying  life. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  204. 

2f.  Subsequently. 

Hee  was  visited  and  saluted : and  consequently  was 
brought  vnto  the  Kings  and  Queenes  majesties  presence. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  287. 
=Syn.  Wherefore,  Accordingly,  etc.  See  therefore. 


conservative 

consequentness  (kon'se-kwent-nes),  n.  Regu- 
lar connection  of  propositions;  eonseeutive- 
ness  of  discourse ; logicalness. 

The  consequentness  of  the  whole  body  of  the  doctrine. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Ded.  of  Nature  of  Man’s  SouL 

conservable  (kon-ser'va-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  corner- 
vaiilis,  < L.  conservare,  keep : see  conserve,  «.] 
That  may  be  conserved ; able  to  be  kept  or 
preserved  from  decay  or  injury. 

Which  may  be  kept  conservable.  Coclceram. 

Mankinde  being  only  conservable  in  society. 

R.  Coke,  Power  and  Subj.,  p.  123. 

conservancy  (kon-sfer' van-si),  n.  [<  ML. 
conservantia,  < L.  conservan{t-)s,  ppr. : see 
conservant.)  1.  The  act  of  preserving;  con- 
servation ; preservation : as,  the  conservancy 
of  forests. 

Conservancy  has  been  introduced  in  time  to  preserve 
many  of  the  advantages  they  [forests}  are  calculated  to 
afford,  [and]  to  make  them  a considerable  source  of  rev- 
enue to  the  state. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  404. 
2.  A commission  or  court  having  power  to  reg- 
ulate fisheries,  navigation,  etc. 

Court  of  conservancy,  a court  held  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  for  the  preservation  of  the  fishery  on  the 
Thames. 

conservant  (kon-ser'vant),  a.  [<  L.  conser- 
vations, ppr.  of  conservare,  keep:  see  conserve, 
?'.]  Conserving;  having  the  power  or  quality 
of  preserving  from  decay  or  destruction,  in  the 
traditional  Aristotelian  philosophy,  efficient  causes  are  di- 
vided into  procreant  and  conservant  causes.  The  procreant 
cause  is  that  which  makes  a thing  to  be  which  before  was 
not ; the  conservant  cause,  that  which  causes  an  existent 
thing  to  endure. 

The  papacy  . . . was  either  the  procreant  or  conservant 
cause  ...  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  in  the 
Christian  world. 

^ T.  Puller,  Moderation  of  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  493. 

conservation  (kon-ser-va'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
servation = Pr.  conservation  iip.  conservation  = 
Pg.  conservagao  — It.  conservazione,  < L.  con- 
servation-), < conservare,  pp.  conservatus,  keep: 
see  conserve,  v .]  1.  The  act  of  conserving, 
guarding,  or  keeping  with  care ; preservation 
from  loss,  decay,  injury,  or  violation;  the  keep- 
ing of  a thing  in  a safe  or  entire  state. 

Certayne  ordinauncez  and  ruellez  . . . concernyng  the 
said  crafte  . . . and  for  the  conseruacion  of  the  politick 
' gouernance  of  the  same.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  335. 

They  judged  the  conservation,  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
renovation,  of  natural  bodies  to  be  no  desperate  or  im- 
possible thing.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  xi.,  Expl. 

Aristotle  distinguishes  memory  as  the  faculty  of  Con- 
servation from  reminiscence,  the  faculty  of  Reproduction. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton , Metaph.,  xxx. 
2.  Persistence  ; perdurance  ; permanence. — 
Conservation  of  energy.  See  energy. 
conservational  ( kon  - ser  - va ' shon  - al),  a.  [< 
conservation  + -«Z.]  Tending  to  conserve ; pre- 
servative. 

conservatism  (kon-s6r'va-tizm),  n.  [For  *con - 
servativism,  < conservative  + -?sm.]  1.  The  dis- 

position to  maintain  and  adhere  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things ; opposition  to  innovation 
and  change : as,  the  conservatism  of  the  clergy. 

Of  all  the  difficulties  that  were  met  in  establishing  loco- 
motion by  steam,  the  obstruction  ofiered  by  blind,  stolid, 
unreasoning  conservatism  was  not  the  least. 

Josiah  Quincy , Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  350. 
The  hard  conservatism  which  refuses  to  see  what  it  has 
never  yet  seen,  and  so  never  learns  anything  new. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  89. 
2.  The  political  principles  and  opinions  main- 
tained by  Conservatives.  See  conservative , n. , 3. 

I advocate  . . . neither  Conservatism  nor  Liberalism  in 
the  sense  in  which  those  slogans  of  modern  party- warfare 
are  commonly  understood. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const. , p.  11. 

conservative  (kon-ser'va-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
conservatif  ( > D.  conservatief  = G.  conservative. 
Dan.  konservativ)  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  conservativo , < 
ML.  conservative , < L.  conservatus , pp.  of  con- 
servare, keep,  preserve:  see  conserve,  v.~]  I.  a. 

1 . Preservative ; having  power  or  tendency  to 
preserve  in  a safe  or  entire  state ; protecting 
from  loss,  waste,  or  injury : said  of  things. 

This  place  of  which  I telle,  » . . 

Ys  sette  amyddys  of  these  three, 

Hevene,  erthe,  and  eke  the  see, 

As  most  conservatif  the  soun. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  ii.  339. 
I refer  to  their  respective  conservative  principle : that 
is,  the  principle  by  which  they  are  upheld  and  preserved. 

Calhoun,  Works,  I.  37. 

2.  Disposed  to  retain  and  maintain  what  is  es- 
tablished, as  institutions,  customs,  and  the  like ; 
opposed  to  innovation  and  change ; in  an  ex- 
treme and  unfavorable  sense,  opposed  to  pro- 
gress : said  of  persons  or  their  characteristics. 


conservative 


His  [Alfred’s]  character  was  of  that  sterling  conserva- 
tive kind  which  bases  itself  upon  old  facts,  but  accepts 
new  facts  as  a reason  for  things. 

C.  11.  Pearson,  Early  and  Mid.  Ages  of  Eng.,  xi. 
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Specifically — 3.  In  politics:  (a)  Antagonistic 
to  change  in  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical;  especially,  opposed  to 
change  in  the  direction  of  democracy. 


The  slow  progress  which  Sweden  has  made  in  intro- 
ducing needful  reforms  is  owing  to  the  conservative  spirit 
of  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood. 

B.  Taylor , Northern  Travel,  xviii. 


II.  «.;  pi.  conservatories  (-riz).  [In  the  first 
sense  directly  from  the  adj. ; in  the  second  and 
third  senses,  = F.  conservatoire  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
conservatorio,  < ML.  conservatorium,  lit.  a place 
for  keeping  anything,  a fish-pond ; prop.  neut. 
of  *conservatorius,  adj. : see  I.,  and  cf.  conser- 
vatoire.]  If.  A preservative. 

A conservatory  of  life.  Bacon. 


considerable 


Hence — (6)  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Con- 
servatives or  their  principles.  See  II.,  3. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  was  highly  favourable  to  the 
Conservative  party.  Macaulay. 

Conservative  force.  See  force. — Conservative  sys- 
tem, in  mech.,  a system  which  always  performs  or  con- 
sumes the  same  amount  of  work  in  passing  from  one 
given  configuration  to  another,  by  whatever  path  or  with 
whatever  velocities  it  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  that  the  universe 
is  a conservative  system.  See  energy. 

When  the  nature  of  a material  system  is  such  that  if 
after  the  system  has  undergone  any  series  of  changes,  it  is 
brought  back  in  any  manner  to  its  original  state,  [and]  the 
whole  work  done  by  external  agents  on  the  system  is  equal 
to  the  whole  work  done  by  the  system  in  overcoming  ex- 
ternal forces,  the  system  is  called  a Conservative  System. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  art.  lxxii. 


In  Christ’s  law  non  concupisces  is  . . . the  conservatory 
and  the  last  duty  of  every  commandment. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  i.  414. 


The  conservative  faculty,  in  psychol.,  the  power  of  re- 
taining knowledge  in  the  mind,  though  out  of  conscious- 
ness ; memory. 

II.  n.  If.  One  who  aims,  or  that  which  tends, 
to  preserve  from  injury,  decay,  or  loss;  a pre- 
server or  preservative. 


The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  conservative  of  the  new  life. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Confirmation,  fol.  32. 


2.  One  who  is  opposed  by  nature  or  on  princi- 
ple to  innovation  and  change ; in  an  unfavor- 
able sense,  one  who  from  prejudice  or  lack  of 
foresight  is  opposed  to  true  progress.  See 
radical. 


2.  A place  for  preserving  or  carefully  keep- 
ing anything,  as  from  loss,  decay,  waste,  or 
injury;  specifically,  and  commonly,  a green- 
house for  preserving  exotics  and  other  tender 
plants. — 3.  A place  of  public  instruction  and 
training,  designed  to  promote  the  study  of  some 
branch  of  science  or  art.  Conservatories  of  music 
ancl  declamation  (to  which  the  French  name  conserva- 
toire is  frequently  applied,  the  most  celebrated  institu- 
tion  of  the  kind  being  in  Paris)  have  been  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
European  countries  for  two  or  three  centuries ; and  the 
name  is  given  to  many  private  establishments  in  Great 
Britain  and  America. 

conservatrix  (kon'ser-va-triks),  n.  [L.]  Fem- 
inine of  conservator . 

conserve  (kon-serv'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
served, ppr.  conserving.  [<  ME.  conseryen  = D. 
conserveren  = G.  conserviren  = Dan.  konservere 
< OF.  conserver,  F.  conserver  = Sp.  Pg.  con- 
servar  = It.  conservare,  < L.  conservare,  keep, 
retain,  preserve,  < com-,  together,  + servare, 
hold,  keep.  Cf . preserve,  reserve , and  see  serve. ~\ 
1.  To  keep  in  a safe  or  sound  state ; save  ; pre- 
serve from  loss,  decay,  waste,  or  injury ; defend 
from  violation : as,  to  conserve  bodies  from  per- 
ishing ; to  conserve  the  peace  of  society, 


We  see  that  if  M.  Dumont  had  died  in  1799,  he  would 
have  died,  to  use  the  new  cant  word,  a decided  conser- 
vative. Macaulay , Mirabeau. 

3.  [cap.']  In  Great  Britain,  a Tory : a name  first 
adopted  by  the  Tory  party  about  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  (1832).  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  Conservatives,  as  a political  body  is 
to  maintain  and  preserve  by  every  constitutional  means 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  and  to  oppose  such  measures  and  changes  as 
they  believe  have  a tendency  either  to  destroy  or  to  im- 
pair these  institutions. 

4.  In  XJ.  S.  hist.,  one  of  the  group  of  Demo- 
crats who,  during  Van  Buren’s  administration, 
voted  with  the  Whigs  against  the  Independent 
Treasury  Bill. 

conservatively  (kon-ser'va-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
conservative  manner,  or  in  the  manner  of  con- 
servatives; as  a conservative  ; with  conserva- 
tiveness. 


Whenne  yee  be  sette,  your  knyf  withe  alle  your  wytte 
Vnto  youre  sylf  bothe  clene  and  sharpe  conserve , 

That  honestly  yee  mowe  your  own  mete  kerve. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 


I charge  upon  you  my  authority,  conserve  the  peace. 

B.  J onson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  3. 


When  at  last  in  a race,  a new  principle  appears,  an  idea 
■ that  conserves  it ; ideas  only  save  races. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  172. 


2.  To  preserve  with  sugar,  etc.,  as  fruits,  roots, 
herbs,  etc.;  prepare  or  make  up  as  a sweet- 
meat. 


Variety  also  of  dates,  pears,  and  peaches,  curiously  con- 
served. Sir  T.  Herbert , Travels,  p.  133. 


conserve  (kon'serv),  n.  [<  ME.  conserve  = D. 
konserf  = G.  conserve  = Dan.  konserver , pi.,  = 
Sw.  konserf  \ < OF.  (and  F.)  conserve  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
conserva  (ML.  conserya , a fish-pond) ; from  the 
verb.]  1.  That  which  is  conserved;  a sweet- 
meat ; a confection ; especially,  in  former  use, 
a pharmaceutical  confection. 


Those  who  would  amend  evil  laws  should  consider 
rather  how  much  it  may  be  safe  to  spare,  than  how  much 
it  may  be  possible  to  change. 

Macaulay,  Conversation  between  Cowley  and  Milton 
Whoever  considers  the  final  cause  of  the  world,  will  dis 
cern  a multitude  of  uses  that  enter  as  parts  into  that  re 
su^-  Emerson,  Nature 

2.  To  view  attentively;  observe  and  examine 
scrutinize. 

’Tis  a beauteous  creature  ; 

And  to  myself  I do  appear  deform’d, 

When  I consider  her. 

Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  iii.  1. 
“ Consider  well,”  the  voice  replied, 

“ His  face,  that  two  hours  since  hath  died ; 

Wilt  thou  find  passion,  pain,  or  pride?” 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

3.  To  pay  attention  to;  regard  with  care;  not 
to  be  negligent  of. 

Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.  Ps.  xli.  1. 

Consider  mine  affliction,  and  deliver  me.  Ps.  cxix.  153. 

4.  To  regard  with  consideration  or  respect; 
hold  in  honor ; respect. 

England  could  grow  into  a posture  of  being  more  united 
at  home,  and  more  considered  abroad. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  To  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Feb.  21, 1678. 

5.  To  take  into  view  or  account;  allow  for, 
or  have  regard  to,  in  examination,  or  in  form- 
ing an  estimate:  as,  in  adjusting  accounts, 
services,  time,  and  expense  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war.  Shak. , Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
It  astonish  d us  to  see  what  she  had  read  and  written 
her  youth  considered.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  17,  1678! 

When  I draw  any  faulty  Character,  I consider  all  those 
Persons  to  whom  the  Malice  of  the  World  may  possibly 
apply  it.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  262. 

Hence  — 6.  To  requite  or  reward,  particularly 
for  gratuitous  services. 

You  that  have  worn  your  eyes  almost  out  in  the  service 
you  will  be  considered.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  2! 

7.  To  regard  iu  a particular  light;  conceive  un- 
der a particular  aspect;  judge  to  be  ; esteem; 
take  for : as,  I consider  him  a rascal. 

We  are  apt  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  to  consider  heaven 
a place  like  this  earth : I mean,  a place  where  every  one 
may  choose  and  take  his  own  pleasure. 

J . II.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  3. 
Some  may  consider  the  human  body  as  the  habitation  of 
a soul  distinct  and  separable  from  it ; others  may  refuse 
to  recognize  any  such  distinction. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  43. 

= Syn.  1.  Meditate  upon , Reflect  upon,  etc.  (see  list  under 
coriteinplate),  weigh,  revolve. — 4.  To  respect,  regard. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  think  seriously,  deliber- 
ately,  or  carefully ; reflect ; cogitate : sometimes 
with  of. 

In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful,  but  in  the  day  of  ad- 
versity consider.  Eccl.  vii.  14 


It  is  very  conservatively  English  to  make  concession  at 
the  eleventh  hour  and  fifty-ninth  minute ; but  the  clock  is 
fast  in  Ireland.  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Dec.  30,  1887. 


conservativeness  (kon-ser'va-tiv-nes),  n.  Ten- 
dency to  preserve  or  maintain ; conservatism, 
conservatoire  (kon-ser-va-twor'),  n.  [F.,  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  conservatorio  = G.  conservatorium  O Dan. 
/conserva torium),  (.  ML.  conservatorium : see  con- 
servatory, «.]  An  establishment  for  special  in- 
struction, particularly  in  music  and  theatrical 
declamation  and  training.  See  conservatory,  3. 
conservator  (kon'ser-va-tor),  n.  [=  F.  conser- 
vateur  = Sp.  Pg.  conservaclor  - It.  conservatore, 
< L.  conservator,  < conservare,  pp.  conservatus, 
keep:  see  conserve,  «.]  1.  A preserver;  one 

who  or  that  which  preserves  from  injury,  vio- 
lation, or  infraction:  as,  a conservator  of  the 
peace.  See  phrases  below. 

Of  cold  and  moist  conservatour  flyntstone  is. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  49. 


We  . . . were  invited  into  the  apartments  allotted  for 
strangers,  where  we  were  entertained  with  conserve  of 
roses,  a dram,  and  coffee,  a young  Maronite  sheik  being 
with  us.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  95. 


Logie  considereth  ofm any  things  as  they  are  in  notion. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  148. 


Decays  of  sense  and  clouds  of  spirit  are  excellent  con- 
servators of  humility.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  81 


Specifically— 2.  A person  appointed  to  super- 
intend idiots,  lunatics,  etc.,  manage  their  prop- 
erty, and  preserve  it  from  waste.  [Connecticut.] 
—Apostolic  conservator,  or  conservator  of  the  apos- 
tolic  privileges,  a bishop  formerly  chosen  by  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Pans  to  judge  causes  relating  to  benefices  pos- 
sessed by  members  of  the  university.— Conservators  of 
the  peace,  officers  who,  by  the  common  law  of  England 
were  appointed  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace’ 
lief  ore  the  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  Their 
powers  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  modern  justices  of  the 
peace. 

conservatory  (kon-ser'va-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  conservatoire  = Sp.  Pg.  conservatorio,  < ML. 
* conservatorius  (cf.  conservatorium,  n. : see  II.), 
< L.  conservatus,  pp.  of  conservare,  keep : see 
conserve,  r.]  I.  a.  Having  the  quality  of  pre- 
serving from  loss,  decay,  or  injury. 


2f.  A conservatory. 

Set  the  pots  into  your  conserve,  and  keep  them  dry. 

Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense. 

3f.  A conserver ; that  which  conserves. 

The  firste  which  is  the  conserve 
And  keeper  of  the  remenaunt. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant. 

conserver  (kqn-ser'ver),  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
serves, or  keeps  from  loss,  decay,  or  injury; 
one  who  lays  up  for  preservation. 

Priests  having  been  the  . . . conservers  of  knowledge 
and  story,  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  A preparer  of  conserves  or  sweetmeats, 
consessiont  (kon-sesh'on),  n.  [<  con-  + session. 
Cf.  L.  consessus,  of  same  sense.]  A sitting  to- 
gether. Bailey. 

consessort  (kon-ses'or)i  n.  [L.,  < considere,  pp. 
consessus,  sit  together,  (.  com-,  together,  -t-  si- 
dere,  seat  one’s  self,  akin  to  sedire  = E.  sif.] 
*One  who  sits  with  others.  Bailey. 
consider  (kon-sid'er),  v.  [<  ME.  consideren,  < 
OF.  consider er,  F.  considerer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
siderar  = It.  considerare,  < L.  considerare,  look 
at  closely,  observe,  consider,  meditate;  orig., 
it  is  supposed,  an  augurial  term,  observe  the 
stars,  < com-  + sidus  ( sider -),  a star,  a constel- 
lation: see  sidereal,  and  cf.  desiderate,  desire. 
For  the  sense,  cf.  contemplate .]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  fix  the  mind  upon,  with  a view  to  careful 
examination;  ponder;  study;  meditate  upon; 
think  or  reflect  upon  with  care. 


Let  us  argue  coolly,  and  consider  like  men. 

Fletcher  land  another ),  Love's  Pilgrimage,  ii.  1. 

2f.  To  hesitate;  stand  suspended.  [Rare.] 

The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

= Syn.  1.  To  ponder,  deliberate,  ruminate,  cogitate 

considerabilityt  (kqn-sid"er-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
considerable : s -ability. ~\  The  quality  of  be- 
ing worthy  of  consideration;  capacity  of  being 
considered.  [Rare.] 

There  is  no  considerability  of  any  thing  within  me  as 
irom  myself,  but  entirely  owes  its  being  from  his  store  and 
comes  from  the  Almighty. 

Allestree,  Sermons,  i.  60  (Ord  MS.). 

considerable  (kon-sid'er-a-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
considerable  = Sp.  considerable  = Pg.  considera- 
vel  = It.  considerable,  < ML.  considerabilis,  < L. 
considerare,  observe,  attend  to,  consider:  see 
consider. ] I.  a.  If.  That  may  be  considered; 
that  is  to  be  observed,  remarked,  or  attended  to. 


limes  and  days  cannot  have  interest,  nor  be  consider- 
able, because  that  which  passes  by  them  is  eternal,  and 
out  of  the  measure  of  time.  Donne,  Letters  xxv 


It  is  considerable,  that  some  urns  have  had  inscriptions 
on  them,  expressing  that  the  lamps  were  burning. 

Wilkins. 


2.  Worthy  of  consideration;  worthy  of  regard 
or  attention.  [Archaic  or  obsolete.] 

But  I am  fallen  into  this  discourse  by  accident ; of  which 
I might  say  more,  but  it  has  proved  longer  than  I intended, 
and  possibly  to  you  may  not  be  considerable. 

I.  W alton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  143. 

St.  Denys  is  considerable  only  for  its  stately  Cathedral, 
and  the  dormitory  of  the  French  Kings. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  12,  1643. 


Know,  therefore,  this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart. 

Deut.  iv.  39. 


Though  the  damage  he  had  done  them  had  been  one 
hundred  times  more  than  what  he  sustained  from  them. 

fhnf  ..."  .1 ... ..  I l . • _ a _ • a. 


Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow. 

Mat.  vi.  28. 


that  is  not  considerable  in  point  of  a just  war. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  Sow  England,  I.  313. 
3.  Of  distinction;  deserving  of  notice;  impor- 
tant. 


considerable 
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Some  valued  themselves  as  they  were  mothers,  and  oth- 
ers as  they  were  the  daughters,  of  some  considerable  per- 
sons. Addison,  Vision  of  Justice. 

Some  considerable  men  of  their  acquaintance  deter- 
mined to  emigrate  to  New  England. 

Everett , Orations,  II.  6. 

4.  Of  somewhat  large  amount  or  extent;  of 
not  a little  importance  from  its  effects  or  re- 
sults; decidedly  more  than  the  average:  as,  a 
man  of  considerable  influence ; a considerable 
estate. 

We  [the  English]  did  nothing  by  Land  that  was  consid- 
erable, yet  if  we  had  staid  but  a Day  or  two  longer  . . . 
the  whole  Fleet  of  Galeons  from  Nova  Hispania  had  fallen 
into  our  own  Mouths.  Howell , Letters,  I.  iv.  17. 

Considerable  sums  of  money.  Clarendon. 

A body  of  a very  considerable  thickness. 

T.  Burnet , Theory  of  the  Earth. 
To  a regular  customer,  or  one  who  makes  any  consider- 
able purchase,  the  shop-keeper  generally  presents  a pipe. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  10. 

II.  n.  If.  A thing  of  importance  or  interest. 
He  had  a rare  felicity  in  speedy  reading  of  books,  and 
as  it  were  but  a turning  them  over  would  give  an  exact 
account  of  all  considerables  therein. 

Fuller,  Holy  State,  II.  x.  7. 

2.  Much ; not  a little : as,  he  has  done  consider- 
able for  the  community;  I found  considerable  to 
detain  me.  [Colloq.] 

considerableness  (kon-sid'er-a-bl-nes),  n.  De- 
gree of  importance,  consequence,  or  dignity;  a 
degree  of  value  or  importance  that  deserves  no- 
tice. [Bare.] 

We  must  not  always  measure  the  considerableness  of 
things  by  their  . . . immediate  usefulness.  Boyle. 

considerably  (kon-sid'er-a-bli),  adv.  In  a de- 
gree deserving  notice ; in  a degree  not  trifling 
or  unimportant. 

And  Europe  still  considerably  gains 

Both  by  their  good  examples  and  their  pains. 

Roscommon , On  Translated  V erse. 

considerancet  (kon-sid' er-ans),  n.  [<  MB.  con- 
sideraunce,  < OF"  considerance  = Pr.  conside- 
ransa  = It.  consideranza  (obs.),  < L.  conside- 
rantia,  < consideran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  considerare, 
consider:  see  consider.]  Consideration;  reflec- 
tion ; sober  thought. 

Consider aunce  is  taken  atte  prudence 
What  mon  we  moost  enforme. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  1. 

considerate  (kon-sid' er-at),  a . [=  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
siderado  = It.  considerate,  < L.  consideratus , pp. 
of  considerare,  consider:  s ee  consider. ~]  1.  Giv- 
en to  consideration  or  sober  reflection ; thought- 
ful ; hence,  circumspect ; careful ; discreet ; 
prudent ; not  hasty  or  rash ; not  negligent. 

ASneas  [was]  patient,  considerate,  [and]  careful  of  his 
people.  Dryden,  Preface  to  Fables. 

In  that  protest  which  each  considerate  person  makes 
against  the  superstition  of  his  times,  he  repeats  step  for 
step  the  part  of  old  reformers.  Emerson,  History. 

The  perplexities  involved  in  the  re-adjustment  of  the  na- 
tion’s political  bases  were  great  enough  to  task  the  most 
considerate  statesmanship. 

G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  20. 

2.  Regardful;  mindful. 

Though  they  will  do  nothing  for  virtue,  yet  they  may  he 
presumed  more  considerate  of  praise. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

3.  Marked  by  consideration  or  reflection;  de- 
liberate ; thoughtful ; heedful : as,  to  give  a 
proposal  a considerate  examination. 

I went  the  next  day  secretly  ...  to  take  a considerate 
view.  Sir  H.  Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  106. 

4.  Characterized  by  consideration  or  regard  for 
another’s  circumstances  or  feelings ; not  heed- 
less or  unfeeling;  not  rigorous  or  exacting;  kind: 
as,  a considerate  master;  considerate  treatment. 

Watchfully  considerate  to  all  dependent  upon  her. 

W.  R.  Grey,  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  183. 

considerately  (kon-sid' er-at-li),  adv.  1.  With 
due  consideration  or  deliberation ; with  reason. 

I may  considerately  say,  I never  heard  hut  one  Oath 
sworne,  nor  never  saw  one  man  drunk,  nor  ever  heard  of 
three  women  Adulteresses,  in  all  this  time. 

N.  Ward , Simple  Cobler,  p.  67. 

2.  With  thoughtful  regard,  as  for  the  circum- 
stances and  feelings  of  others ; kindly : as,  he 
very  considerately  offered  me  his  umbrella, 
considerateness  (kon-sid' er-at-nes),  n.  1. 
Prudence;  calm  deliberation. — 2.  Thoughtful 
^regard  for  another’s  circumstances  or  feelings, 
consideration  (kon-sid-e-ra'shqn),  n.  [=  F. 
consideration  = Sp.  consideracion  = Pg.  conside- 
ragao  = It.  considerazione,  < L.  consideration), 
consideration,  contemplation,  reflection,  < con- 
siderare, pp.  consideratus,  consider:  see  con- 
sider.]  1.  The  act  of  considering;  mental  view; 
regard;  notice:  as,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  probable  consequences. 


The  consideration  of  the  design  of  it  [man’s  being]  will  COnsiderativet  (kon-sid ' er-a-tiv),  a.  [=  F. 
more  easily  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of  that  duty  consider atif  = It.  "considerativo,  < L.  as  if  *COn- 
whioh  is  expected  from  him.  Stillmgjleet,  Sermons,  I.  u.  giherativtis,  < consideratus,  pp.  of  considerare, 
2.  Careful  reflection ; serious  deliberation.  consider : see  consider. 1 Considerate ; thought- 
Let  us  think  with  consideration.  Sidney,  ful ; careful. 


Consideration  like  an  angel  came, 

And  whipp’d  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 

Twelue  intended  here  a while  to  haue  stayed,  but  vpon 
better  consideration,  how  meanely  we  were  provided,  we 
left  this  Island. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1. 108. 

Apothegms  are  rather  subjects  for  consideration  than 
articles  for  belief.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  Int.,  p.  9. 

3.  The  taking  into  account ; regard ; account : 
with  of:  as,  he  was  acquitted  in  consideration 
o/his  youth. 

The  love  you  bear  to  Mopsa  hath  brought  you  to  the  con- 
sideration of  her  virtues.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  sovereign  is  bound  to  protect  his  subjects,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  allegiance  to  him.  Brougham. 

4.  Thoughtful,  sympathetic,  appreciative,  or 
deserved  regard  or  respect:  with  for  before  the 
subject  considered:  as,  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others  is  the  mark  of  a gentleman. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  repeat  to  Mr.  Hulse- 
man  the  assurance  of  his  high  consideration.  D.  Webster. 

The  consideration  with  which  he  [Galileo]  was  treated. 

Whewell. 

Consideration  for  the  poor  is  a doctrine  of  the  Church. 

J.  H.  Neivman,  Development  of  Christ.  Doct.,  i.  3. 

We  learn  patience,  tolerance,  respect  for  conflicting 
views,  equitable  consideration  for  conscientious  opposi- 
tion. Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  95. 

5.  Some  degree  of  importance ; claim  to  notice 
or  regard ; place  in  or  hold  upon  regard,  atten- 
tion, or  thought. 

Lucan  is  the  only  author  of  consideration  among  the  Lat- 
in poets  who  was  not  explained  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

6.  That  which  is  or  should  be  considered;  a 
subject  of  reflection  or  deliberation ; a matter 
of  import  or  consequence  ; something  taken  or 
to  be  taken  into  account : as,  the  public  good 
should  be  the  controlling  consideration  with  a 
statesman. 

He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considerations, 
to  search  an  asylum.  Dryden. 

The  truth  is,  some  considerations,  which  are  necessary 
to  the  forming  of  a correct  judgment,  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  many  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

The  poor  working  man  with  a large  family,  to  whom 
pence  were  a serious  consideration. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  28. 


I love  to  be  considerative  ; and  ’tis  true, 

I have  at  my  free  hours  thought  upon 
Some  certain  goods  unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  1. 

consideratort  (kon-sid'er-a-tor),  n.  [=Sp.  Pg. 

considerador  = It.  consideratorc,  < L.  considera- 
tor,i  considerare,  pp.  consideratus,  consider:  see 
consider.)  One  who  considers ; a considerer : 
as,  “ mystical  considerators,”  Sir  T.  Browne,  Gar- 
den of  Cyrus. 

considerer  (kon-sid'er-er),  n.  One  who  consid- 
ers or  takes  heed;  an  observer.  [Bare.] 

He  requireth  a learned  Header,  and  a right  considerer 
of  him.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  154. 

They  are  not  skilfull  considerers  of  human  things,  who 
imagine  to  remove  sin  by  removing  the  matter  of  sin. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  26. 

consideringly  (kon-sid 'er-ing-li),  adv.  With 
consideration  or  deliberation. 

consign  (kon-sin'),  v.  [=  D.  konsigneren  = G. 
consigniren  = Dan.  konsigncre  = Sw.  konsignera, 
< F.  consigner,  consign,  present,  deliver,  OF. 
seal,  attest,  = Sp.  Pg.  consignor  = It.  conse- 
gnare,  < L.  consignors,  seal,  sign,  attest,  regis- 
ter, record,  ML.  also  deliver,  < com-,  together,  + 
signare,  sign,  mark : see  sign.)  I.  trans.  If.  To 
impress,  as  or  as  if  with  a stamp  or  seal. 

The  primitive  Christians,  who  consigned  all  their  affairs, 
and  goods,  and  writings,  with  some  marks  of  their  Lord, 
usually  writing,  . . . “Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Saviour,”  made  it  an  abbreviature  by  writing  only  the 
capitals.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 117. 

2.  To  give,  send,  or  commit ; relegate  ; make 
over ; deliver  into  the  possession  of  another  or 
into  a different  state,  implying  subsequent  fix- 
edness or  permanence:  sometimes  with  over: 
as,  at  death  the  body  is  consigned  to  the  grave. 

Men,  by  free  gift,  consign  over  a place  to  the  divine 
worship.  South. 

Me  to  some  churl  in  bargain  he’ll  consign, 

And  make  some  tyrant  of  the  parish  mine. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

Authoritative  treatises  are  consigned  to  oblivion,  ancient 
controversies  cease,  the  whole  store  of  learning  hived  up 
in  many  capacious  memories  becomes  worthless. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  7. 

3.  To  deliver  or  transfer,  as  a charge  or  trust; 
intrust ; appoint. 

The  four  Evangelists  consigned  to  writing  that  history. 

Addison. 


7.  Recompense  for  trouble,  service  rendered,  she  then  consigned  me  to  Luttrell,  asking  him  to  show 
or  the  like;  remuneration.  me  the  grounds.  Macaulay,  Life  and  Letters,  I.  196. 


They  hoped  that  I would  give  them  some  consideration 
to  be  carryed  in  a chaire  to  the  toppe. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  77. 

That  they  had  we  equally  divided,  but  gaue  them  cop- 
per, and  such  things  as  contented  them  in  consideration. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  204. 

The  gentleman  shall  not  have  the  trouble  to  put  on  a 
Are.  . . . I’ll  put  it  on  myself  for  a consideration. 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxii. 

8.  In  law,  that  which  a contracting  party  ac- 
cepts as  an  equivalent  for  a service  rendered ; 
the  sum  or  thing  given,  or  service  rendered,  in 
exchange  for  something  else,  or  the  sum,  thing, 
or  service  received  in  exchange  for  something ; 
the  price  of  a promise  or  a transfer  of  property. 
This  may  consist  either  in  a benefit  to  the  promisor  or 
a burden  assumed  by  the  promisee,  or  both.  A contract 
must  be  mutual,  and  one  side  is  the  consideration  of  the 
other.  A promise  made  without  any  such  counter  com- 
pensation or  equivalent  may  be  binding  in  morals,  but  the 
law  does  not  recognize  it  as  a contract  nor  compel  its 
performance.  It  is  not  essential  that  a consideration  be 
an  equivalent  in  a commercial  sense,  nor  even  that  it  have 
any  commercial  value.  Even  exoneration  from  a moral 
obligation  which  could  not  be  enforced  at  law  may  be  a 
consideration  for  an  express  promise  to  perform  it : thus, 
where  a debtor,  after  a legal  discharge  in  bankruptcy  or 
by  the  statute  of  limitations,  without  having  paid  any- 
thing, recognizes  his  moral  obligation  to  pay,  and  makes 
an  express  promise  to  do  so,  the  moral  obligation  is  deem- 
ed a sufficient  consideration  to  make  the  promise  a legal 
contract.—  Concurrent  consideration,  a consideration 
received  contemporaneously  with  the  making  of  the  prom- 
ise.—Executed  consideration,  a consideration  previ- 
ously received.— Executory  consideration,  a consider- 
ation that  was  to  be  received  subsequently  to  the  making 
of  the  promise.— Failure  of  consideration,  resulting 
worthlessness  or  inadequacy  of  a consideration  originally 
apparently  good : distinguished  from  want  of  considera- 
tion (which  see,  below).—  Good  consideration,  the  nat- 
ural love  or  affection,  or  other  adequate  motive,  on  ac- 
count of  which  a benefit  is  conferred  without  a valuable 
equivalent.  Such  a consideration  is  generally  sufficient, 
except  as  against  creditors. — Valuable  consideration, 
in  law,  a consideration  which  may  be  deemed  valuable  in 
a pecuniary  sense,  as  money,  goods,  services,  or  the  prom- 
ise of  either.  Actual  marriage  may  also  be  a valuable  con- 
sideration.—Want  of  consideration,  original  lack  of 
any  consideration  whatever.  = Syn.  1 and  2.  Attention, 
reflection. 


4.  In  com.,  to  transmit  by  carrier,  in  trust  for 
sale  or  custody:  usually  implying  agency  in 
tbe  consignee,  but  also  used  loosely  of  the  act 
of  transmitting  by  carrier  to  another  for  any 
purpose : as,  the  goods  were  consigned  to  the 
London  agent. — 5.  To  put  into  a certain  form 
or  commit  for  permanent  preservation. — 6.  To 
set  apart ; appropriate*;  apply. 

The  French  commander  consigned  it  to  the  use  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  Fables. 

= Syn.  Intrust,  Confide,  etc.  See  commit. 

Il.f  intrans.  1.  To  submit;  surrender  one's 
self;  yield. 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2 (song). 

2.  To  agree,  assent,  or  consent. 

A hard  condition  ...  to  consign  to. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

consignatary  (kon-sig'na-ta-ri),  n. ; pi.  consig- 
natories (-riz).  [=  F.  consignataire  = Sp.  Pg. 

consignatario  — It.  consegnatario,  < ML.  as  if 
* consignatarius,  < consignare,  pp.  consignatus, 
consign:  see  consign.)  One  to  whom  any  trust 
or  business  is  consigned. 

consignation  (kon-sig-na'shon),  n.  [=  D.  kon- 
signatie  = G.  consignation  = Dan.  Sw.  konsigna- 
tion,<.  F.  consignation  = Sp.  consignation  = Pg. 
consignagao  = It.  consegnazione,  < ML.  consigna- 
tio(n-),  a consigning,  L.  a written  proof,  < con- 
signare, pp.  consignatus, _ consign : see  consign.) 
It.  The  act  of  confirming,  as  by  signature  or 
stamp;  hence,  an  indication ; an  evidence;  con- 
firmation. 

Our  obedience  ...  is  urged  to  us  by  the  consignation  of 
Divine  precepts  and  the  loud  voice  of  thunder,  even  sealed 
by  a signet  of  God’s  right  hand. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  62. 

2f.  The  act  of  consigning  or  relegating ; con- 
signment. 

Despair  is  a certain  consignation  to  eternal  ruin. 

Jer.  Taylor. 


consignation 

3.  In  Scots  law,  the  depositing  in  the  hands  of 
a third  person  of  a sum  of  money  about  which 
there  is  either  a dispute  or  a competition. — 4. 
In  liturgies,  the  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  one  half  of  a consecrated  oblate  or 
host  over  the  other,  the  first  half  having  been 
previously  dipped  in  the  chalice.  This  rite  is 
found  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac  liturgies  of  St.  James,  in 
the  Coptic  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  in  the  Nestorian  liturgy  of 
the  Apostles,  etc. 

consignatory  (kon-sig'na-to-ri),  n.  ; pi.  consig- 
natories (-riz).  [<  con-  + signatory. ] One  who 

signs  any  document  jointly  with  another  or 
others. 

consignature  (kon-sig'na-tur),  n.  [<  con-  + 
signature.  Cf.  consign.']  Complete  signature; 
^joint  signing  or  stamping, 
consigne  (kon'sin),  n.  [F.  (=  Sp.  consigna  = 
It.  consegna ),  orders,  instructions,  < consigner, 
consign,  deliver:  see  consign.]  Milit.,  special 
order  or  instruction  given  to  a sentinel ; a watch- 
word ; a countersign. 

consign^  (F.  pron.  kSn-se-nya'),  n.  [F.,  prop, 
pp.  of  consigner,  confine,  put  under  orders:  see 
consign,  consigne.]  A person  commanded  to 
keep  within  certain  bounds,  as  an  officer  in  the 
army  or  navy  ordered  to  keep  his  quarters  as  a 
punishment. 

consignee  (kon-si-ne'),  n.  [<  consign  + -eel.  Cf. 
consigne.]  The  person  to  whom  goods  or  other 
property  sent  by  carrier  are  consigned  or  ad- 
dressed ; specifically,  one  who  has  the  care  or 
disposal  of  goods  received  upon  consignment ; 
a factor. 

consigner  (kon-sl'ner),  n.  Same  as  consignor. 
consignificant  (kon-sig-nif'i-kant),  a.  [<  con- 
+ significant.]  Having  the  same  signification 
or  meaning. 

consignificate  (kon-sig-nif'i-kat),  n.  Something 
signified  in  a secondary  way,  especially  the  time 
of  a verb. 

consignification  (kon-sig//ni-fi-ka,shon),  n.  [< 
con-  + signification.]  Joint  signification ; con- 
notation. [Rare.] 

As  they  [verbs]  always  express  something  else  in  their 
original  meaning,  he  [John  of  Salisbury]  calls  the  addi- 
tional denoting  of  time  by  a truly  philosophic  word,  a con- 
signification.  Harris , Philol.  Inquiries. 

consignificative  (kon-sig-nif'i-ka-tiv),  a.  and 
n.  [<  con-  + significative.]  I,  a.  Having  a like 
signification ; jointly  significative. 

II.  n.  That  which  has  the  same  signification 
or  meaning  as  some  other.  Worcester. 
COnsignify  (kon-sig'ni-fi),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
consignified,  ppr.  consignifying.  [<  con-  + sig- 
nify.] To  signify  secondarily : used  in  oppo- 
sition to  connote,  which  is  to  name  secondarily. 
Thus,  a relative  noun  connotes  its  correlative ; 
a verb  consignifies  its  time.  [Rare.] 

The  cypher  . . . has  no  value  of  itself,  and  only  serves 
...  to  connote  and  consigni/y. 

Horne  Tooke,  Diversions  of  Purley,  i.  9. 

consignment  (kon-sin'ment),  n.  [<  consign  + 
-ment.]  1.  The  act  of  consigning;  consigna- 
tion.— 2.  The  act  of  sending  or  committing,  in 
trust  for  sale  or  custody : usually  implying  con- 
veyance by  a carrier,  and  agency  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient. 

The  merchants  who  act  upon  consignments. 

Tatter , No.  31. 

3.  That  which  is  consigned ; a quantity  sent  or 
delivered,  especially  to  an  agent  or  factor  for 
sale : as,  A received  a large  consignment  of  goods 
from  B. 

Aman  Niaz  Khan  had  sent  to  Meshed  for  a large  consign- 
ment of  tea  and  sugar,  and  rolls  of  cloth. 

O'  Donovan,  Merv,  xxv. 

4.  The  writing  by  which  anything  is  consigned, 
consignor  (kon-sl'nor  or  kon-si-n6r'),  n.  [< 

consign  + -or.]  A person  who  consigns,  or 
makes  a consignment,  as  of  goods;  one  who 
sends,  delivers,  or  despatches  goods,  etc.,  to 
another  for  custody  or  sale.  Also  written  con- 
signer. 

consiliary  (kon-sil'i-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  consiliarius, 
suitable  for  counsel,"  counseling,  < consilium, 
counsel : see  counsel.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  counsel. 

The  presbyters  were  joined  in  the  ordering  church  af- 
fairs, ...  by  way  of  assistance  in  acts  deliberative  and 
. i consiliary . Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  179. 

consilience  (kon-sil'i-ens),  n.  [<  consilient: 
see  -ence.]  A coming  together ; coincidence  ; 
concurrence. 

Another  character,  which  is  exemplified  only  in  the 
greatest  theories,  is  the  consilience  of  inductions  where 
many  and  widely  different  lines  of  experience  spring  to- 
gether in  one  theory  which  explains  them  all. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  LX VIII.  233. 
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consilient  (kon-sil'i-ent),  a.  [<  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, + -siUen(t-)s,  "the  form  in  comp,  of  sa- 
lients, ppr.  of  salire,  leap:  see  salient.  Cf. 
E.  jump  with,  agree  with.]  Agreeing ; concur- 
ring: as,  “consilient  testimony,”  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, viii. 

The  discovery  of  the  provision  for  the  consentient  or 
consilient  action  of  different  organs  of  the  body  by  the  co- 
ordinating agency  of  the  great  nerve  centers. 

^ N.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  § 41. 

consimilar  (kon-sim'i-lar),  a.  [<  L.  consimilis 
(>  It.  consimile),  alike  ((  com-,  together,  + simi- 
lis,  like),  + -cur : see  similar.]  Having  common 
resemblance.  [Rare.] 

consimilitude  (kon-si-mil'i-tud),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
similitude,  etc. ; as  con-  + similitude.  See  con- 
similar.]  Resemblance.  [Rare.] 

consimility  (kon-si-mil'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  consimi- 
lis, alike  (see  consimilar),  + -ity.]  Common 
resemblance ; similarity.  [Rare.] 

By  which  means,  and  their  consimility  of  disposition, 
there  was  a very  conjunct  friendship  between  the  two 
brothers  and  him. 

Aubrey , in  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  II.  511. 

consist  (kon-sist'),  v.  i.  [=  F.  consister  = Sp. 
Pg.  consistir  = It.  consistere,  < L.  consistere, 
stand  together,  stop,  become  hard  or  solid, 
agree  with,  continue,  exist,  < com-,  together,  + 
sistere,  cause  to  stand,  stand,  cans,  of  stare  = 
E.  stand:  see  stand.  Cf.  assist,  desist,  exist,  in- 
sist, persist,  resist.]  1 . To  stand  together ; be 
in  a fixed  or  permanent  state,  as  a body  com- 
posed of  parts  in  union  or  connection ; hence, 
to  be ; exist ; subsist ; be  supported  and  main- 
tained. 

He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist. 

Col.  i.  17. 

2f.  To  remain  coherent,  stable,  or  fixed. 

It  is  against  the  nature  of  water  ...  to  consist  and  stay 
itself.  Brerewood,  Languages. 

Unstable  judgments  that  cannot  consist  in  the  narrow 
point  and  centre  of  virtue  without  a reel  or  stagger  to  the 
circumference.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  3. 

3.  To  abide ; rest ; be  comprised,  contained, 
performed,  or  expressed : followed  by  in. 

True  happiness 

Consists  not  in  the  multitude  of  friends, 

But  in  the  worth  and  choice. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  2. 

The  whole  freedom  of  Man  consists  either  in  Spiritual 
or  Civil  Liberty.  Milton , Free  Commonwealth. 

Which  Meldritch  and  Budendorfe,  rather  like  enraged 
lions,  than  men,  so  bravely  encountred,  as  if  in  them  only 
had  consisted  the  victory. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  25. 

The  perspicuity,  the  precision,  and  the  simplicity  in 
which  consists  the  eloquence  proper  to  scientific  writing. 

Macaulay , Sadler’s  Law  of  Population. 

4.  To  be  composed ; be  made  up : followed  by 
of. 

Humanity  particular  consistethof  the  same  parts  whereof 
man  consisteth.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  183. 

He  [Henry  1.1  made  the  Court  to  consist  of  three  Parts, 
the  Nobility,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Common  People. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  40. 

The  land  would  consist  of  plains,  and  valleys,  and  moun- 
tains. T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Of  the  whole  sum  of  human  life,  no  small  part  is  that 
which  consists  of  a man’s  relations  to  his  country,  and  his 
feelings  concerning  it.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  201. 

5.  To  be  compatible,  consistent,  or  harmoni- 
ous ; be  in  accordance ; harmonize ; accord : 
now  followed  by  with , formerly  also  used  abso- 
lutely. 

Either  opinion  will  consist  well  enough  with  religion. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  36. 

It  may  consist  ivith  any  degree  of  mortification  to  pray 
for  the  taking  away  of  the  cross,  upon  condition  it  may 
consist  with  God’s  glory  and  our  ghostly  profit. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  89. 

Health  consists  with  temperance  alone. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  81. 

Novelty  was  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  barbarism, 
and  might  consist  even  ivith  elegance. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  293. 
To  consist  together,  to  coexist. 

Necessity  and  election  cannot  consist  together  in  the  same 

^act.  Abp.  Bramhall,  Against  Hobbes. 

consistence,  consistency  (kon-sis'tens,  -ten- 
si),  n. ; pi.  consistences,  consistencies  ’(-ten-s’ez, 
-siz).  [=  F.  consistence  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  consistencia 
= It.  consistenza,  consistensia,  < L.  as  if  *consis- 
tentia,  < consisten(t-)s,  ppr.  of  consistere,  stand 
together:  see  consist,  consistent.]  1.  Literally, 
a standing  together;  firm  union,  as  of  the  parts 
of  a rigid  body ; hence,  the  relation  of  the  parts 
or  elements  of  a body  with  reference  to  the 
firmness  of  their  connection ; physical  consti- 
tution. 

The  consistencies  of  bodies  are  divers  ; dense,  rare,  tan- 
gible, pneumatical,  volatile,  &c.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 839. 


consisting 

Hence — 2.  State  or  degree  of  density  or  vis- 
cosity : as,  the  consistency  of  cream,  or  of  honey. 

Let  the  expressed  juices  be  boiled  into  the  consistence 
of  a syrup.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

These  Burmese  wells  are  sunk  to  a depth  of  about  sixty 
feet,  and  yield  an  oil  of  the  consistency  of  treacle. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  263. 

3.  A dense  or  viscous  substance.  [Rare.] 
Quench’d  in  a boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea, 

Nor  good  dry  land : nigh  founder’d  on  he  fares, 
Treading  the  crude  consistence.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  941. 

4.  Nature,  constitution,  or  character.  [Rare.] 

Ilis  friendship  is  of  a noble  make  and  a lasting  consis- 
tency. South,  Sermons. 

5.  Harmonious  connection,  as  of  the  parts  of 
a system  or  of  conduct,  or  of  related  things  or 
principles ; agreement  or  harmony  of  all  parts 
of  a complex  thing  among  themselves,  or  of  the 
same  thing  with  itself  at  different  times,  or  of 
one  thing  with  another  or  others ; congruity ; 
uniformity : as,  the  consistency  of  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  judicial  decisions ; consistency  of  reli- 
gious life ; consistency  of  behavior  or  of  charac- 
ter. [Now  only  in  the  form  consistency. ] 

It  is  preposterous  to  look  for  consistency  between  abso- 
lute moral  truth  and  the  defective  characters  and  usages 
of  our  existing  state ! II.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  51. 

With  consistency  a great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to  do. 

. . . Speak  what  you  think  now  in  hard  words,  and  to- 
morrow speak  what  to-morrow  thinks  in  hard  words  again, 
though  it  contradict  every  thing  you  said  to-day. 

Emerson,  Self-reliance. 

6.  Permanence;  persistence;  stability.  [Rare 
or  obsolete.] 

Meditation  will  confirm  resolutions  of  good,  and  give 
them  a durable  consistence  in  the  soul.  Hammond. 

7f.  That  which  stands  together  as  a united 
whole ; a combination. 

The  Church  of  God,  as  meaning  the  whole  consistence  of 
Orders  and  Members.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

consistent  (kon-sis'tent),  a.  [=  F.  consistant 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  consistente,  < L.  consisten{t-)s} 
ppr.  of  consistere , stand  together:  see  consist .] 

1 . Fixed ; firm ; solid : as,  the  consistent  parts 
of  a body,  distinguished  from  the  fluid. 

The  sand,  contained  within  the  shell,  becoming  solid 
and  consistent. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Standing  together  or  in  agreement;  com- 
patible ; congruous ; uniform ; not  contradic- 
tory or  opposed : as,  two  opinions  or  schemes 
are  consistent ; a law  is  consistent  with  justice 
and  humanity. 

On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run, 

Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun; 

So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul ; 

And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  315. 
We  have  a firm  faith  that  our  interests  are  mutually 
consistent ; that  if  you  prosper,  we  shall  prosper ; if  you 
suffer,  we  shall  suffer.  Everett,  Orations,  I.  196. 

3.  Characterized  by  consistency  or  harmony ; 
not  self-opposed  or  self-contradictory:  as,  a 
consistent  life. 

Their  heroes  and  villains  are  as  consistent  in  all  their 
sayings  and  doings  as  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  deadly 
sins  in  an  allegory.  Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist.  Greece. 

4f.  Composed ; made  up. 

The  consistories  of  Zurick  and  Bazil  are  wholly  consis- 
tent of  laymen.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  150. 

COnsistentes  (kon-sis-ten'tez),  n.  pi.  [LL.  (tr. 
Gr.  oxmoTayevoi  or  amecTar^),  those  standing 
with  (the  faithful),  pi.  of  L.  consisten(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  consistere,  stand  together : see  consistent.]  Ip 
tbe  penitential  system  of  the  early  ehureh,  es- 
pecially in  the  Eastern  church  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  third  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
century,  penitents  occupying  the  fourth  or  high- 
est penitential  station.  They  were  allowed  to  remain 
throughout  the  eucharistic  service  and  take  their  station 
with  the  faithful  above  the  ambo,  but  not  to  offer  obla- 
tions or  be  admitted  to  communion.  Also  called  bystand- 
ers. See  penitent,  n. 

consistently  (kon-sis'tent-li),  adv.  In  a consis- 
tent manner ; with  consistency  or  congruency ; 
uniformly : as,  to  command  confidence,  a man 
must  act  consistently. 

There  has  been  but  One  amongst  the  sons  of  men  who 
has  said  and  done  consistently ; who  said,  “I  come  to  do 
Thy  will,  0 God,”  and  without  delay  or  hindrance  did  it. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  175. 

consistingt  (kon-sis'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  consistf 
v.~\  1.  Having  consistence. 

Flame  doth  not  mingle  with  flame,  as  air  doth  with  air, 
or  water  with  water,  but  only  remaineth  contiguous ; as 
it  cometh  to  pass  betwixt  consisting  bodies. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 31. 

2.  Consistent : followed  by  with. 

You  could  not  help  bestowing  more  than  is  consisting 
with  the  fortune  of  a private  man,  or  with  the  will  of  any 
but  an  Alexander.  Dryden , Ded.  of  Fables. 
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consistorial 

consistorial  (kon-sis-to'ri-al),  a.  [=  F.  con- 
sistorial - Sp.  Pg.  consistorial ; as  consistory  + 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a consistory,  or 
an  ecclesiastical  judicatory. 

Consistorial  laws.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref. 
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II.  intrans.  1.  To  unite;  come  together ; co- 
alesce. Bentley.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] — 2.  In 
New  England,  to  unite  or  meet  in  a body  form- 


console-table 


ing  a consociation  of  churches, 
tion,  2. 


How  can  the  presbytery  . . . rule  and  govern  in  causes  COIlSOCiatet  (kon-so'shi-at) 
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tuSj  pp. : see  the  verb.  Cr.  associate , n.]  An 
associate;  a partner;  a companion;  a confed- 
erate. 

Consociates  in  the  conspiracy  of  Somerset. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

I,  having  apart  in  the  plantation,  will  receive  you  as  my 
partners  and  consociates,  so  may  you  be  free  from  service. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  136. 

consociation  (kpn-so-shi-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
sociatio(n-),  < consociare , pp.  consociatus,  asso- 
ciate: see  consociate,  v.]  1.  Intimate  associ- 

ation of  persons  or  things;  fellowship;  alli- 
ance ; companionship ; union.  [Rare  or  obso- 
lete, having  been  superseded  by  association.’] 

There  is  such  a consociation  of  offices  between  the  Prince 
and  whom  his  favour  breeds,  that  they  may  help  to  sus- 
tain his  power,  as  he  their  knowledge. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Mr.  Cleaves  and  the  rest,  about  thirty  persons,  wrote  to 
our  governour  for  assistance  against  Mr.  Vines,  and  ten- 
dered themselves  to  the  consociation  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies- Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  187. 

To  fight  a duel  is  ...  a consociation  of  many  of  the 
worst  acts  that  a person  ordinarily  can  be  guilty  of. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  220. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  an  ecclesiastical  body 
substituted  by  some  Congregational  churches 


spiritual  and  consistorial  ? 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  239. 

Consistorial  court.  Same  as  commissary-court  (a). 

His  [Boehine’s]  famous  colloquy  with  the  Upper  Con- 
sistorial Court  was  made  the  occasion  of  a flattering  but 
transient  ovation  on  the  part  of  a new  circle  of  admirers. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  852. 

consistorian  (kon-sis-td'ri-an),  a.  [<  LL.  con - 
sistorianus,  < consistorium , consistory : see  con- 
sistory.] Consistorial. 

consistory  (kon-sis'to-ri  or  kon'sis-to-ri),  n.  and 
a.  [<  ME.  consistorie  = F.  consistoire  = Pr.  con- 
sistori  = Sp.  Pg.  consistorio  = It.  consistorio,  con- 
sistoro , < LL.  consistorium , a place  of  assembly, 
a council,  < L.  consistere , stand  with,  occupy  a 
place,  etc.:  see  consist.]  I.  n. ; pi.  consistories 
(-riz).  1.  A place  of  meeting;  especially,  a 
council-house  or  place  of  justice,  or  the  assem- 
bly which  convenes  in  it;  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  a privy  council. 

This  false  juge  . . . sat  in  his  consistorie. 

Chaucer,  Doctor’s  Tale,  1.  162. 

To  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers, 

Within  thick  clouds  and  dark  tenfold  involved, 

A gloomy  consistory.  Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  42. 

There  are  . . . the  chamber  of  justice,  of  twenty-five ; 
the  praetorian  chamber,  of  thirteen ; . . . the  consistory, 
of  nine ; and  the  chamber  of  accounts,  of  nine. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  340. 

What  a lesson  dost  thou  read  to  council,  and  to  consis- 
tory  • Lamb,  Quakers’  Meeting. 

Hence  — 2.  An  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  court, 
or  the  place  where  such  a court  is  held.  Before 
the  Reformation  every  bishop  had  his  consistory,  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  leading  clergy  of  the  diocese,  presided 
over  by  his  chancellor.  In  the  Anglican  Church  every  bish- 
op has  still  his  consistory  court,  held  before  his  chancellor 
or  commissary  in  the  cathedral  church,  or  some  other  con- 
venient place,  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes. 

They  contest  . . . [their  fault]  before  the  whole  consis- 
tory of  God’s  ministers.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  4. 

They  [the  Apostles]  surrounded  their  own  central  con- 
sistory with  lines  impassable  to  treachery. 

De  Quincey,  Essenes,  i. 

The  archbishops  in  their  prerogative  courts,  the  bishops 
in  their  consistories,  the  archdeacons  in  some  cases  . . . 
exercised  jurisdiction.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 401. 

3.  (a)  In  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Ch.,  the  lowest 
ecclesiastical  court,  having  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  local  church,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  session  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

(b)  In  the  Reformed  ( French ) Ch .,  a higher 
court,  corresponding  to  a presbytery.— 4.  In 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch .,  an  ecclesiastical  senate, 
consisting  of  the  whole  body  of  cardinals,  which 

deliberates  upon  the  affairs  of  the  church,  it  tL-r.o/Oo+i™  i -/  i,  \ 

is  presided  over  by  the  pope,  or  by  the  dean  of  the  Col-  cp^SOlatlOIl  (kon-SO-la  shon), 


with  those  of  the  cities  with  which  they  traded, 
as  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  etc.  its  precise  date  is 
unknown,  but  a Spanish  edition  of  it  was  published  at 
See  consocia-  Barcelona  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  formed  the  basis  of  most 
. T . °f  the  subsequent  compilations  of  maritime  law. 

[<  U.  consocia-  consolatort  (kon'so-la-tor),  n.  [=  F.  consola- 
teur  = Sp.  Pg.  consolador  — It.  consolatore,  < L. 
consolatory  consoler,  < consolari , pp.  consolatus , 
console:  see  console *.]  One  who  consoles  or 
comforts. 


Officers  termed  consolators  of  the  sick. 

Johnson,  Note  on  the  Tempest. 

consolatory  (kon-sol'a-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=Sp. 
Pg.  It.  consolaiorio,  < L.  consolatorius , < condo- 
latory a consoler:  see  consolator.]  I.  a.  Tend- 
ing to  give  consolation;  assuaging  grief  or 
other  mental  distress  ; comforting ; cheering ; 
encouraging. 

Letters  . . . narratory,  objurgatory,  consolatory,  moni- 
tory, or  congratulatory.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  1. 

II.  n. ; pi.  consolatories  (-riz).  Anything  in- 
tended to  convey  consolation ; especially,  a let- 
ter or  epistle  written  for  that  purpose. 

Consolatories  writ 

With  studied  argument.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  657. 

consolatrix  (kon'so-la-triks),  n.  [=  F.  conso - 
latrice  = It.  consolatricey  < L.  as  if  * consolatrix 
(-trie-),  fern,  of  consolato  r,  a consoler:  see  con- 
solator.] A female  consoler. 

Love,  the  consolatrix,  met  him  again. 

Mis.  Oliphant,  Salem  Chapel,  xxvi. 


for  a council.  It  is  usually  composed  of  the  pastors  of  console*  Ckon-sol''!  v t • and  rvn  mutinied 
the  Congregational  churches  of  the  district  represented  °OIlb0ie  vKv  S0A,-v  ^ > P , * ana  pp ^consolea, 
and  one  lay  delegate  from  each.  It  differs  from  a council  PPr*  consoling. 


lege  of  Cardinals.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  consistory 
are  secret ; but  public  consistories  are  held  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  are  attended  by  other 
prelates  than  the  cardinals ; the  resolutions  arrived  at  in 
secret  session  are  announced  in  them. 

The  Pope  himselfe  . . . perform eth  all  Ecclesiasticall 
jurisdiction  as  in  Consistory  amongst  his  Cardinals,  which 
were  originally  but  the  Parish  Priests  of  Rome. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

___  In  full  consistory, 

When  I was  made  Archbishop,  he  [the  pope]  approved  me. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  v.  2. 
5.  In  the  Lutheran  state  churches,  a board  of 
clerical  officers,  either  national  or  provincial, 
usually  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  charged 
with  various  matters  of  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration. 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a con- 
sistory. 

consitiont,  n.  [<  L.  consitio(n-),  a sowing,  < con- 
serere,  pp.  consitus,  sow  together,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + serere,  sow.l  A sowing  or  planting. 
Blount,  1656. 

consociate  (kon-so'shi-at),  v,  ; pret.  and  pp. 
consociated,  ppr.  consociating.  [<  L.  consociar- 
tus,  pp.  of  consociare,  unite,  connect,  associate, 
< com-,  together,  + sociare,  unite,  < socius,  joined 
with,  etc.  (as  a noun,  a companion) : see  social. 
Ci.  associate,  ».]  I.  trans.  If.  To  unite;  join; 
associate ; connect. 

The  ship  . . . carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from 
place  to  place,  and  consociateth  the  most  remote  regions 
in  participation  of  their  fruits. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  101, 
Join  pole  to  pole,  consociate  severed  worlds. 

Mallett,  Amyntor  and  Theodora. 
2.  In  New  England,  to  bring  together  in  an  as- 
sembly or  convention,  as  pastors  and  messen- 
gers or  delegates  of  Congregational  churches. 


in  haviug  a permanent  organization,  and  it  is  also  regarded 
by  many  as  possessing  a certain  ecclesiastical  authority, 
while  the  power  of  councils  in  the  Congregational  system 
is  merely  advisory. 

consociational  (kon-so-shi-a'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
sociation + -al]  Pertaining  to  "a  consociation. 

consolable  (kon-so'la-bl),  a.  [<  F.  consolablc, 
< OF.  consolable  — Sp.  consolable  = Pg.  consola- 
vel,  < L.  consolabilis,  < consolari,  console : see 
console 1 and  -able.]  Capable  of  being  consoled, 
or  of  being  mitigated  by  consolation ; capable 
of  receiving  consolation;  admitting  of  conso- 
lation. 

A long,  long  weeping,  not  consolable. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

consolatet  (kon'so-lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  consolatus, 
pp.  of  consolari,  console : see  console1.  ] To 
comfort;  console. 

To  consolate  thine  ear.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iii.  2. 

Cast-off,  my  heart,  thy  deep  despairing  fears  ; 

That  which  most  grieves  mee,  most  doth  consolate. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Triumph  of  Faith,  iv.  38. 

The  entrance  we  had  upon  the  spirit  of  the  schult  [chief 
governor]  a little  consolated  us. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

[<  F.  conso- 


lation = Sp.  consolaciSn  = Pg.  console <’<io  =.  It. 
consolazione,  < L.  consolatio(n-),  < consolari,  pp. 
consolatus,  console : see  console1.']  1.  Allevia- 
tion of  misery  or  distress  of  mind ; mitigation 
of  grief  or  anxiety ; an  imparting  or  receiving 
of  mental  relief  or  comfort ; solace  : as,  to  ad- 
minister consolation  to  the  afflicted ; to  find  con- 
solation in  religion  or  philosophy,  or  in  selfish 
indulgence. 

We  have  great  joy  em\  consolation  in  tliy  love.  Phile.  7. 

He  met  indeed  with  cold  consolation  from  an  “ ancient 
Christian,”  to  whom  he  opened  his  case  and  said  he  was 
afraid  he  had  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
this  man,  like  one  of  Job's  comforters,  replied,  he  thought 
so  too.  Southey,  Life  of  Bunyan,  p.  29. 

2.  That  which  consoles,  comforts,  or  cheers 
the  mind ; the  cause  of  being  consoled. 

Waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  Luke  ii.  25. 

Against  such  cruelties 
With  inward  consolations  recompensed. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  495. 

This  is  the  consolation  on  which  we  rest  in  the  darkness 
of  the  future  and  the  afflictions  of  to-day,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is  moral,  and  does  forever  destroy  what 
is  n°k  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  288. 

Consolation  race,  match,  etc.,  a race  or  contest  of  any 
kind  which  can  be  entered  only  by  those  who  have  failed 


).  V.  V.  y OlJ-LU.  JJjJ.  I /If  H 

[<  F.  consoler  = Sp.  Pg.  conso - 
lar  = It.  consolare,  < L.  consolari , dep.?  also  act. 
consolarey  console,  cheer,  comfort,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + solariy  console,  solace : see  solace.] 
To  alleviate  the  grief,  despondency,  or  other 
mental  distress  of ; comfort ; cheer ; soothe ; 
solace;  encourage. 

I am  much  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  has  been  attacked  in  vain  by  all  the  wits  and 
philosophers,  and  its  triumph  has  been  complete. 

P.  Henry. 

We  console  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  affliction. 

Crabb , Eng.  Synonymes,  p.  253. 

^.  = Syn.  To  cheer,  encourage. 

console2  (kon'sol),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Sw.  console  = 
Dan.  lconsol,  < F.  console,  a bracket ; of  uncer- 
„ tain  origin  ; perhaps 

nit.  < L.  consolidare, 
make  solid : see  con- 
solidate.]  l.In arch., 
a bracket  or  corbel 
of  any  kind,  espe- 
cially in  the  classi- 
cal and  Renaissance 
styles ; an  ancon,  it  is 
a projecting  feature,  hav- 
ing for  its  contour  gener- 
ally a curve  of  contrary 
flexure.',  and  is  often  em- 


Console. 

Hotel  d’Asserat,  Tou- 
louse, France. 


Console  serving  as  a buttress. — From 
the  dome  of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria 
della  Salute,  Venice. 


ployed  to  support  a cornice,  bust,  vase,  or  the  like.  It  is 
frequently,  however,  used  merely  as  an  ornament,  as  on 
the  keystone  of  an  arch. 

2.  A kind  of  platform  or  bracket  truss  hinged 
on  one  side  of  the  rear  end  of  the  bore  of  a 
breech-loading  gun,  to  support  the  breech-screw 
when  withdrawn  preparatory  to  loading. — 3. 
A bracket  on  a wall,  for  supporting  machinery 

.....  U.  GiiLereu  u,s,  uy  xnose  wno  nave  lauea  of  an7  kh*d’ as  a hydraulic  motor.  E.  E.  Knight. 

in  the  previous  races  or  contests  which  have  taken  place  Consoler  (kon-so'ler),  n.  One  wl'O  consoles,  or 


Folding  together,  with  the  all-tender  might 
Of  his  great  love,  the  dark  hands  and  the  white, 
Stands  the  Consoler,  soothing  every  pain. 

Whittier,  On  a Prayer-Book. 


within  a given  period.  = Syn.  1 and  2.  Solace,  etc.  (see  gives  consolation  Ol*  comfort. 
comfort,  n.) ; encouragement,  cheer. 

Consolato  del  Mare  (kon-so-la'to  del  ma're). 

[It.,  lit.  consulate  of  the  sea:  consolato,  < L. 
consulatus,  office  of  a consul;  del,  gen.  of  def. 
art.,  contr.  of  di  (<  L.  de ),  of,  and  il  (<  L.  ille, 
tbis),  def.  art.  masc. ; mare,  < L.  mare,  sea : see 
consulate  and  marine.']  A code  of  maritime 
law,  supposed  to  be  a compilation  of  the  law 
and  trading  customs  of  various  Italian  cities, 
as  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Amalfi,  together 


console-table  (kon's61-ta//bl),  n.  1.  A table 
which,  instead  of  straight  or  nearly  straight 
legs,  has  consoles  or  legs  so  curved  as  to  re- 
semble them , and  is  therefore  usually  set  against 
the  wall,  from  which  it  appears  to  project  as  a 
sort  of  bracket. — 2.  More  rarely,  a table  in 


console-table 

which  the  top  projects  far  beyond  the  legs,  and 
seems  to  be  supported  by  small  consoles  which 
spring  from  them. 

consolidat  (kon-sol'i-da),  n.  [LL.  ML.,  < L. 
consolidare,  make  solid : see  consolidate,  v.,  and 
consound .]  A name  formerly  given  to  the  com- 
frey  and  other  plants.  See  consound. 
consolidant  (kon-sol'i-dant),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
consolidant,  < Li.  consolidan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  consoli- 
dare,  consolidate : see  consolidate,  r.]  I.  a. 
Tending  to  consolidate  or  make  firm:  specifi- 
cally, in  med.,  having  the  property  of  uniting 
wounds  or  forming  new  flesh.  [Rare.] 

II.  n.  A medicine  given  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  wounds  or  strengthening  cica- 
trices. 

consolidate  (kon-sol'i-dat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
consolidated,  ppr.  consolidating.  [<  L.  consoli- 
date, pp.  of  consolidare  (>  F.  cousolider  (>  D. 
consolideren  = G.  consolidiren  = Dan.  konsoli- 
dere),  OF.  consoder  = Pr.  consoldar,  consolidar 
= Sp.  Pg.  consolidar  = It.  consolidare ),  make  firm 
or  solid,  condense,  < com-,  together,  + solidare, 
make  solid,  < solidus,  solid:  see  solid.']  I.  trails. 

1.  To  make  solid  or  firm;  unite,  compress,  or 
pack  together  and  form  into  a more  compact 
mass,  body,  or  system ; make  dense  or  coherent. 

He  fixed  and  consolidated  the  earth  above  the  waters. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

It’s  [a  cistern’s]  Wall  is  of  no  better  a material  than 
Gravel  and  small  Pebles,  but  consolidated  with  so  strong 
and  tenacious  a cement,  that  it  seems  to  be  all  one  entire 
vessel  of  Itock.  Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  61. 

2.  To  bring  together  and  unite  firmly  into  one 
mass  or  body;  cause  to  cohere  or  cleave  to- 
gether : as,  to  consolidate  the  forces  of  an  army, 
or  materials  into  a compound  body. 

A large  number  of  companies  were  formed,  which  were 
subsequently  consolidated  into  . . . the  Philadelphia  Com- 
pany. New  York  Tribune,  March  1, 1888. 

Spain  thought  it  not  for  her  interest  that  the  American 
states  should  consolidate  their  union. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  I.  74. 
Used  specifically —(a)  in  surg.,  of  uniting  the  parts  of  a 
broken  bone  or  the  lips  of  a wound  by  means  of  applica- 
tions [now  rare] ; ( b ) in  legislation , of  combining  two  or 
more  acts  into  one  ; (c)  in  law , of  combining  two  or  more 
actions,  corporations,  or  benefices  into  one  ; ( d ) in  finance, 
of  uniting  different  sources  of  public  revenue  intoa  single 
fund,  or  different  evidences  of  public  debt  into  a single 
class  (see  consolidated).  = Syn.  To  combine,  compact,  con- 
dense, compress. 

ii.  intrans.  To  grow  firm  and  compact ; coa- 
lesce and  become  solid : as,  moist  clay  consoli- 
dates by  drying. 

Hurts  and  ulcere  of  the  head  require  it  [desiccation]  not ; 
but  contrariwise  dryness  maketh  them  more  apt  to  con- 
solidate. Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 785. 

consolidate  (kon-sol'i-dat),  a.  [<  L.  consoli- 
date, pp. : see  the  verb.]  Formed  into  a solid 
mass  or  system.  [Poetical.] 

All  experience  past  became 
Consolidate  in  mind  and  frame. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

consolidated  (kon-sol'i-da-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
consolidate , v.]  1.  Made  solid,  hard,  or  com- 

pact; united. 

It  was  during  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  in  David's  time, 
that  they  passed  from  the  state  of  separate  tribes  into  the 
state  of  a consolidated  ruling  nation. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 451. 

2.  In  hot.,  same  as  adnate. — 3.  See  extract, 
and  consolidation  locomotive , under  consolidation . 

The  locomotive  was  one  of  the  heaviest  kind,  known  as 
a consolidated  engine,  having  four  drive-wheels  on  a side, 
and  weighing  100,000  pounds.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  3. 

Consolidated  bonds.  See  bond*  .—Consolidated  funds, 

in  Eng.  hist. : (a)  The  revenue  or  income  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  formerly  collected  and  considered  as  separate 
funds,  according  as  they  were  derived  from  taxation,  crown 
lands,  etc.,  but  by  statutes  of  Parliament,  especially  one 
of  1816,  united  or  consolidated  into  one,  and  charged  first 
with  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  the  civil  list,  and 
then  with  the  other  expenses  of  the  kingdom.  ( b ) Con- 
solidated annuities.  See  consols,  (c)  Consolidated  threes. 
j^See  consols. 

consolidation  (kon-sol-i-da'shon),  n.  [=  F. 

consolidation  = Pr.  consolidacio  = Sp.  consolida- 
cion  = Pg.  consolidagdo  = It.  consolldazione , < 
LL.  consolidation) , < L.  consolidare , pp.  con- 
solidate, make  firm,  consolidate:  see  consoli- 
date , v.]  1.  The  act  of  making  or  the  process 

of  becoming  solid,  firm,  or  stable  ; the  act  of 
forming  into  a more  firm  or  compact  mass, 
body,  or  system. 

The  consolidation  of  the  marble  did  not  fall  out  at  ran- 
dom. Woodward,  Essay  towards  a Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

There  was  a powerful  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  originated  in  the 
apprehension  that  it  would  lead  to  the  consolidation  of 
all  power  in  the  government  of  the  United  States;  — not- 
withstanding the  defeat  of  the  national  party  in  the  con- 
vention. Calhoun,  Works,  I.  247. 
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The  lung  has  been  rendered  solid  ...  by  pneumonic 
consolidation.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  933. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  together  and  uniting 
several  particulars,  details,  or  parts  into  one 
body  or  whole. 

The  gradual  establishment  of  law  by  the  consolidation 
of  custom  is  the  formation  of  something  fixed  in  the  midst 
of  things  that  are  changing.  H.  Spencer. 

3f.  The  act  of  confirming  or  ratifying;  con- 
firmation ; ratification. 

He  first  offered  a league  to  Henry  VII.,  and  for  consoli- 
dation thereof  his  daughter  Margaret. 

Lord  Herbert,  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  11. 

4.  In  civil  law , the  uniting  of  the  possession  or 
profit  of  land  with  the  property. — 5.  In  Scots 
feudal  law , the  reunion  of  the  property  with 
the  superiority,  after  they  have  been  feudally 
disjoined. — 6.  In  hot .,  same  as  adnation.—  Con- 
solidation acts,  the  name  given  to  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  which  embody  such  clauses  as  are  common  to 
all  the  particular  acts  affecting  any  class  of  undertakings, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  repeating  these  clauses 
in  each  individual  act.  Thus,  there  are  the  Railways 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  the  Companies  Clauses  Consolidat  ion  Act,  etc. — Con- 
solidation locomotive,  a type  of  locomotive  for  draw- 
ing heavy  freight-trains : so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
first  one,  made  in  1866  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad.  It 
has  four  driving-wheels,  of  relatively  small  diameter,  on 
each  side,  coupled  by  side-rods,  and  two  wheels  in  the 
front  truck.  Most  of  the  weight  is  on  the  drivers. — Con- 
solidation (or  consolidating)  Of  actions,  the  merging 
of  two  or  more  actions  together  by  a court  or  a judge. 
This  is  done  for  economy  of  time  and  expense  when  two 
or  more  actions  are  brought  by  the  same  plaintiff,  at  the 
same  time,  against  the  same  defendant,  for  causes  of  ac- 
tion which  might  have  been  joined  in  the  same  action. 

consolidationist  (kon-sol-i-da'shon-ist),  n.  [< 
consolidation  + -ist.']  One  who  favors  consoli- 
dation, as  of  the  parts  of  an  empire  or  a politi- 
cal system. 

consolidative  (kon-sol'i-da-tiv),  a.  [<  consoli- 
date + -ive.]  Tending  to  consolidate ; specifi- 
cally, in  med.,  tending  to  heal  wounds, 
consolidator  (kon-sol'i-da-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  con- 
solidator, < L.  consolidare,  pp.  consolidatus, 
make  firm : see  consolidate,  r.]  1 . One  who  or 

that  which  consolidates.  Atheiueum. — 2.  Spe- 
cifically, in  pottery-making,  a contrivance  for 
straining  slip. 

consolidature  (kon-sol'i-da-tur),  n.  [<  consoli- 
date + -ure.]  Same  as  consolidation.  Bailey. 
consols  (kon'solz  or  kon-solz'),  n.pl.  [Contr. 
of  consolidated  annuities.]  Government  securi- 
ties of  Great  Britain,  including  a large  part  of 
the  public  debt,  the  full  name  of  which  is  “the 
three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities.”  The 
consols  originated  in  the  consolidation  of  a great  variety 
of  public  securities,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  annuities,  into 
a single  stock  and  at  a uniform  rate  of  3 per  cent.,  under 
an  act  of  Parliament  of  1751,  the  name  being  retained  for 
all  securities  of  the  same  form  since  issued.  The  princi- 
pal is  payable  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government. 
They  are  also  called  “consolidated  threes,”  and  other 
nearly  related  stocks  of  smaller  amount  are  known  as 
“reduced  threes  ” and  “new  threes.”  The  rate  of  inter- 
est was  reduced  in  1884  to  2$  per  cent.,  and  on  Dec.  1, 
1901,  to  2 £ per  cent. 

Transfers  of  consols.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  29. 

consomme  (kon-so-ma/),  n.  [F.,  lit.  consum- 
mate, perfect,  pp.  of  consommer , < L.  consum- 
mare , make  perfect : see  consummate , v.  The 
F.  verb  is  partly  confused  with  consumer , < L. 
consumere , consume : see  consume.']  A strong, 
clear  soup,  containing  the  nutritive  proper- 
ties of  the  meat,  extracted  by  long  and  slow 
cooking. 

consonance  (kon ' so  - nans),  n.  [=  F.  conso- 
nance, consonnance,  OS1.  consonance , consonnance , 
also  consonancie , consonnancie  (>E.  consonancy ), 
= Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  consonancia  = It.  consonanza , < L. 
consonantia , < consonan(t-)s,  ppr.,  agreeing  in 
sound:  see  consonant  and  - ance .]  1.  Accord 

or  agreement  of  sounds ; specifically,  in  music, 
a simultaneous  combination  of  two  tones  that 
is,  by  itself,  both  agreeable  and  final  in  effect. 

The  perfect  consonances  are  the  unison,  the  octave,  the 
fifth,  and  the  fourth ; the  imperfect  are  the  major  and 
minor  thirds  anti  the  major  and  minor  sixths.  The  effect 
of  consonances  is  due  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  vibration-numbers  of  their  constituent  tones. 
Thus,  the  ratio  of  the  unison  is  \ ; of  the  octave,  \ ; of  the 
fifth,  of  the  fourth,  of  the  major  sixth,  of  the 
major  third,  £ ; of  the  minor  third,  | ; of  the  minor  sixth, 
§.  Also  called  concord. 

The  two  principal  consonances  that  most  ravish  the  ear 
are,  by  the  consent  of  all  nature,  the  fifth  and  the  octave. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  cases  . . . where  the  prime  of  one  compound  tone 
coincides  with  one  of  the  partials  of  the  other,  may  be 
termed  absolute  consonances. 

Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone  (trans.),  II.  284. 

2.  A state  of  agreement  or  accordance ; con- 
gruity;  harmony;  consistency:  as,  the  conso- 
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nance  of  opinions  among  judges ; the  consonance 
of  a ritual  to  the  Scriptures. 

Winds  and  waters  flow'd 
In  consonance.  Thomson,  Spring,  1.  271. 

3.  The  sympathetic  vibration  of  a sonorous 
body,  as  a piano-string,  when  another  of  the 
same  pitch  is  sounded  near  it. 
consonancy  (kon'so-nan-si),  n.  [<  OF.  con- 
sonancie, consonnancie,  var.  of  consonance,  etc. : 
see  consonance.]  Same  as  consonance. 

A girl  of  fifteen,  one  bred  up  i’  the  court, 

That  by  all  consonancy  of  reason  is  like 
To  cross  your  estate. 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a Quiet  Life,  i.  1. 

consonant  (kon'so-nant),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  = F. 
consonant,  consorinaiit,  OF.  consonant,  conson- 
nant,  consultants  Sp.  Pg.  It.  consonants, <.  L.  con- 
sonances, sounding  together,  agreeing.  II.  n. 
= D.  Dan.  Sw.  konsonant  = G.  consonant  = Sp. 
It.  consonants  = Pg.  consoante  (cf.  F.  consonne, 

< L.  consona,  fern,  of  consonus : see  consonous), 

< L.  consonanC-)s  (sc.  littera,  letter),  a conso- 
nant, a letter  sounding  together  with  a vowel,  or 
heard  only  in  connection  with  a vowel  (an  im- 
perfect description)  ; ppr.  of  consonare.  pp.  con- 
sonatus,  sound  together,  agree,  < com-,  together, 
+ sonare,  sound:  see  sound6,  sonant,  and  cf. 
assonant,  dissonant,  resonant.]  I.  a.  1.  Sound- 
ing together;  agreeing  in  sound;  specifically, 
in  music,  having  an  agreeable  and  complete  or 
final  effect : said  of  a combination  of  sounds. 

In  order  that  a chord  produced  hy  three  or  more  notes 
may  be  consonant,  it  is  necessary  that  the  different  notes 
that  compose  it  bear,  in  respect  of  the  number  per  second 
of  their  vibrations,  simple  ratios,  not  only  to  the  funda- 
mental note  but  also  to  each  other. 

Blaserna,  Theory  of  Sound,  p.  101. 

2.  Having  or  emitting  like  sounds.  [Rare.] 

Our  hards  . . . hold  Agnominations  and  enforcing  of 

consonant  Words  or  Syllables  one  upon  the  other  to  be 
the  greatest  Elegance,  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  40. 

3.  Harmonious;  agreeing;  congruous;  con- 
sistent: followed  generally  by  to,  sometimes 
by  with  : as,  this  rule  is  consonant  to  Scripture 
and  reason. 

To  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  all  men  it  is  consonant  for 
the  affirmative  or  active  to  affect  more  than  the  negative 
or  privative.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  226. 

He  was  consonant  with  himself  to  the  last. 

Goldsmith,  Bolingbroke. 

Negotiation,  however,  was  more  consonant  to  his  habit- 
ual policy.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

4.  [Attrib.  use  of  noun.]  Consisting  of  or  re- 
lating to  consonants ; consonantal. 

No  Russian  whose  dissonant  consonant  name 

Almost  shatters  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  fame. 

Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 
Consonant  chord  or  harmony,  a chord  or  harmony  con- 
taining only  consonances.  Also  called  concordant  chord 
or  harmony.—  Consonant  interval.  See  consonance,  l. 
— Consonant  terms,  ill  logic , terms  which  can  be  pred- 
icated of  the  same  subject. 

II.  n.  An  alphabetic  element  other  than  a 
vowel ; one  of  the  closer,  less  resonant  and  con- 
tinuable,  of  the  sounds  making  up  a spoken 
alphabet ; an  articulate  utterance  which  is  com- 
bined, to  form  a syllable,  with  another  opener 
utterance  called  a vowel.  Consonants  are  the  closer, 
and  vowels  the  opener,  of  the  sounds  that  make  up  the 
alphabetic  scale  or  system  of  a language.  But  there  is 
no  absolute  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  classes; 
and  the  openest  of  the  consonants  may  be  and  are  used  as 
vowels  also.  Thus,  the  same  i-sound  is  consonant  in  ap- 
ply, and  vowel  in  apple;  n is  consonant  in  burned,  but 
vowel  in  burden;  and  in  some  languages,  as  Sanskrit  and 
Polish,  r is  much  used  as  a vowel.  On  the  other  hand, 
y and  w are  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  ee  and 
oo.  Such  consonants,  as  standing  near  the  boundary  De- 
tween consonant  and  vowel,  are  often  called  semi-vowels 
(also  liquids).  According  to  their  degree  of  closeness,  con- 
sonants are  divided  into  mutes  (or  stops,  or  checks,  or  ex- 
plosives), as  b and  p,  which  involve  a complete  cutting  off 
of  the  passage  of  the  breath  ; fricatives  ( sjnrants  and  sibi- 
lants, etc.),  as  th  and  dh  (th),  f and  v,  s and  z,  in  which  a 
rustling  or  friction  of  the  breath  through  a nearly  closed 
position  of  the  organs  is  the  conspicuous  element ; nasals, 
as  n,  m , and  ng,  accompanied  with  admission  of  the  in- 
tonated breath  to  the  nose  and  its  resonance  there ; and 
semi-vowel  or  liquid  sounds,  as  already  illustrated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  organs  used  in  producing  them,  they  are 
divided  into  labials,  made  with  the  lips,  as  p,  b,  f,  v,  m ; 
dentals  or  linguals,  made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  or 
near  the  teeth,  as  t,  d,  th,  dh  (th),  n ; palatals  or  guttur- 
als, made  with  the  back  of  the  tongue,  as  k,  g,  ng ; and 
some  languages  have  various  other  classes.  Then,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  made  with  simple  breath,  or  with  breath 
vocalized  or  made  sonant  in  the  larynx,  they  are  divided 
into  surd  or  breathed,  as  p,  t,f,  s,  etc.,  and  sonant  or  voiced 
or  vocal,  as  b,  d,  v,  z , etc.  (sometimes  wrongly  distinguished 
as  hard  and  soft,  as  strong  and  weak,  as  sharp  and  flat, 
and  so  on).  See  these  various  terms,  and  syllable. 

consonantal  (kon'so-nan-tal),  a.  [<  consonant 
+ -al.]  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a con- 
sonant; marked  by  consonant  sounds. 

Often  the  ring  of  his  [Browning’s]  verse  is  sonorous,  and 
overcomes  the  jagged  consonantal  diction  with  stirring 
lyrical  effect.  Stedinan,  Viet.  Poets,  p,  302. 
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consonantic  (kon-so-nan'tik),  a.  [<  consonant 
+ -ic.]  Consonantal.  [Bare.] 

Consonantic  bases,  or,  of  the  vocalic,  those  which  end 
in  u ( v ),  a vowel  of  a decided  consonantic  quality,  are  most 
apt  to  preserve  the  inflections  in  their  unaltered  form. 

Chambers’ 8 Encyc. 

The  language  [Chilian]  evinces  some  tendency  towards 
nasalization  of  the  consonantic  elements.  Science,  III.  550. 

consonantism  (kon'so-nan-tizm),  n.  [<  conso- 
nant + -ism.]  The  consonantal  sounds  of  a 
language  collectively  considered,  or  their  spe- 
cial character ; pronunciation  or  phonology  of 
consonants. 

In  treating  of  the  vocalism,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
early  empire  is  made  the  starting-point,  the  deviations  of 
earlier  and  later  periods  being  noted.  The  same  is  true 
of  consonantism.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  247. 

consonantly  (kon'so-nant-li),  adv.  Harmoni- 
ously ; in  agreement ; consistently. 

This  as  consonantly  it  preacheth,  teacheth,  and  deliver- 
eth,  as  if  hut  one  tongue  did  speak  for  all.  Hooker. 

consonantness  (kon'so-nant-nes),  n.  Harmo- 
niousness; agreeableness  ; consistency, 
consonating  (kon'so-na-ting),  a.  [Ppr.  of 
*consonate,  assumed  from  consonant,  q.  v.] 
Sounding  together  with  another  sounding  body ; 
responding  sympathetically  to  the  vibrations 
of  another  sounding  body  of  the  same  pitch. — 
Consonating  cavities,  cavities  resounding  to  certain 
notes  originating  outside  of  them. 

consonous  (kon'so-nus),  a.  [<  L.  consor.us, 
sounding  together,  agreeing,  < com-,  together, 
+ sonare,  sound,  sonus,  a sound : see  sound5.] 
Agreeing  in  sound  ; symphonious.  [Bare.] 
consopiatet  (kon-so'pi-at),  v.  t.  An  improper 
form  of  consopite. 

consopitet,  «.  t.  [<  L.  consopitus,  pp.  of  conso- 
pire,  lull  to  sleep,  < com-  + sopvre,  sleep,  < so- 
por, a deep  sleep:  see  sopor.]  To  compose; 
lull  to  sleep;  stupefy;  make  quiet:  as,  “the 
consopiting  of  the  natural  powers.”  R.  More. 

To  consopite  or  quench  this  false  light  of  bold  phansies 
fire.  H.  More , Psychathanasia,  II.  iii. 

It . . . attenuates  the  consopiting  fumes. 

Howe,  Bless.  Righteous,  p.  117. 
By  the  same  degree  that  the  higher  powers  are  invigo- 
rated, the  lower  are  consopited  and  abated. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls. 

consopitet,  a.  [<  L.  consopitus,  pp. : see  the 
verb.]  Calm;  composed;  lulled. 

Its  clamorous  tongue  thus  being  consopite. 

Dr.  11.  More,  Psychathanasia,  III.  iii.  43. 

con  sordini  (kon  sor-de'ne).  [It.,  with  the 
mutes  or  dampers:  con,  < L.  cum,  with;  sor- 
dini, pi.  of  sordino,  mute,  damper,  low-sound- 
ing pipe,  < sordo,  deaf,  < L.  surdus,  deaf : see 
com-  and  surd.]  In  music,  a direction  to  per- 
form a passage,  if  on  the  pianoforte,  with  the 
soft  pedal  held  down,  and  if  on  the  violin  and 
brass  instruments,  with  the  mute  on.  It  is 
sometimes  abbreviated  C.  S. 
consort1  (kon'sort),  if.  [=  F.  consort,  m.,  as- 
sociate, consort  (usually  in  pi.  consorts,  associ- 
ates, husband  and  wife),  OF.  consort,  m.,  con- 
sorte. t,  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  consorte,  < L consors  (con- 
sort-), a partner,  brother  or  sister,  ML.  a neigh- 
bor, a wife,  lit.  sharing  property  with,  < com-, 
together,  + sors  (sort-),  a lot.  see  sort.  Cf.  as- 
sort, and  see  consort 2,  consorts.  ] 1.  A compan- 
ion ; a partner ; an  intimate  associate ; particu- 
larly, a wife  or  a husband ; a spouse. 

These  were  great  companions  and  consorts  together. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  Gtj. 
My  worthy  Consort  Mr.  Ringrose  commends  most  the 
Guiaquil  Nut.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  60. 

Wise,  just,  moderate,  admirably  pure  of  life,  the  friend 
of  peace  and  of  all  peaceful  arts,  the  consort  of  the  queen 
has  passed  from  this  troubled  sphere  to  that  serene  one 
where  justice  and  peace  reigu  eternal.  Thackeray. 

The  snow-white  gander,  invariably  accompanied  by  his 
darker  consort. 

Darwin,  Voyage  Round  the  World,  ix.  200. 
2.  Naut.,  a vessel  keeping  company  with  an- 
other, or  one  of  a number  of  vessels  sailing  in 
conjunction. . 

We  met  with  many  of  the  Queenes  ships,  our  owne  con- 
sort and  divers  others. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1. 105. 
Prince  consort,  a prince  who  is  the  husband  of  a queen 
regnant,  but  has  himself  no  royal  authority. — Queen  con- 
sort, the  wife  of  a king,  as  distinguished  from  a queen  reg- 
nant, who  rules  in  person,  and  a queen  dowager , the  widow 
of  a king. 

consort1  (kpn-s6rt'),  v.  [<  consort !,  n.  Cf.  con- 
sort2.] I.  Intrans.  To  associate;  unite  in  com- 
pany, keep  company;  be  in  harmony:  followed 
by  with. 

Waller  does  not  seem  to  have  consorted  with  any  of  the 
poets  of  his  own  youth. 

E,  Qo88e , From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,  p,  50, 
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The  famous  sepulchral  church  [of  Bourg]  . . . lies  at  a 
fortunate  distance  from  the  town,  which,  though  inoffen- 
sive, is  of  too  common  a stamp  to  consort  with  such  a 
treasure.  H.  James , Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  242. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  join;  marry;  espouse. 

He,  with  his  consorted  Eve, 

The  story  heard  attentive.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  50. 

2.  To  unite  in  company;  associate:  followed 
by  with. 

What  citizen  is  that  you  were  consorted  ivith  ? 

B.  J onson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 
Consort  me  quickly  with  the  dead  ! 

M.  Roydon  (Arber’s  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  283). 
He  begins  to  consort  himself  with  men. 

Locke,  Education. 

3.  To  unite  in  symphony  or  harmony. 

Consort  both  heart  and  lute,  and  twist  a song 
Pleasant  and  long.  O.  Herbert , Easter. 

4.  To  accompany. 

Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  grace  ! 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1. 
And  they 

Consorted  other  deities,  replete  with  passions. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  viii.  385. 
[In  all  its  transitive  senses  rare  or  obsolete.] 
Consort2t, n.  [<  OF.  consorte , f.,  a company, 
var.  of  OF.  consorce,  f.,  < ML.  consortia,  f. ; cf. 
Sp.  Pg.  consorcio  = It.  consorzio,  m.,  < L.  con- 
sortium, neut.,  fellowship,  society,  community 
of  goods,  < consor{t-)s , a partner:  see  consort 1 
(with  which  consort 2 is  partly  confused),  and 
cf.  consortium , consortion.  See  also  consort**. ] 
1.  An  assembly  or  company. 

Great  . . . boats  which  divide  themselves  into  divers 
companies,  five  or  six  boats  in  a consort. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages , I.  478. 
In  one  consort  there  sat 
Cruell  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Despight, 

Disloyall  Treason,  and  hart-burning  Hate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  22. 
Do  you  remember  me?  do  you  remember 
When  you  and  your  consort  travell’d  through  Hungary? 
Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii.  4. 

Specifically — 2.  A company  of  musicians ; an 
orchestra. 

My  music ! give  my  lord  a taste  of  his  welcome.  [A  strain 
played  by  the  consort .]  Middleton,  Mad  World,  ii.  1. 

A consort  of  roarers  for  music. 

B.  J onson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  Ind. 
3.  Concert;  concurrence;  agreement. 

I’ll  lend  you  mirth,  sir, 

If  you  will  be  in  consort. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  2. 
Consort  Of  viols,  the  harmony  produced  by  a set  of  viols. 
— To  keep  consortt,  to  keep  company. 

You,  that  will  keep  consort  with  such  fiddlers, 
Pragmatic  flies,  fools,  publicans,  and  moths. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  ii.  1. 
COnsort3t  (kon-s6rt'),  n.  A former  spelling  of 
concert,  by  confusion  with  consort2. 

Ay  caroling  of  love  and  jollity, 

That  wonder  was  to  heare  their  trim  consort. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  40. 

consortable  (kon-s6r'ta-bl),  a.  [<  consort1  + 
-able.]  Companionable;  conformable.  [Bare.] 

A good  conscience  and  a good  courtier  are  consortable. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  p.  98. 

consortert  (kon-s6r'ter),  n.  One  who  consorts 
with  another;  a companion;  an  associate.  Bp. 
Burnet. 

consortia],  (kon-sor'shal),  a.  [=  F.  consortial; 
as  consortium  + -a!.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a con- 
sortium ; of  the  nature  of  or  resulting  from  an 
association  or  union. 

The  remaining  600,000,000  [lire]  to  he  employed  in  with- 
drawing from  circulation  that  amount  of  the  consortial  or 
union  notes.  Encyc.  Brit. , XIII.  466. 

consortiont  (kqn-s6r'shqn),  n.  [<  L.  consor- 
tia(n-),  fellowship,  partnership,  < consors  (con- 
sort-) : see  consort1,  and  cf.  consort2.]  Fellow- 
ship; companionship. 

Be  critical  in  thy  consortion. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  9. 

consortism  (kon'sdr-tizm),  n.  [<  consort1  + 
-ism.]  In  biol.,  the  vital  association  or  union 
for  life  of  two  or  more  different  organisms,  as 
a plant  and  an  animal,  each  being  dependent 
upon  the  other  in  its  physiological  activities ; 
symbiosis.  Consortism  is  a kind  of  consortion  or  fel- 
lowship more  intimate  and  necessary  than  that  of  com- 
mensals or  inquilines,  and  differs  from  parasitism  in  that 
each  organism  needs  the  other  for  its  well-being.  See 
symbiosis. 

The  fungi  which  are  concerned  in  the  constitution  of 
lichens  maintain  with  the  algal  components  throughout 
life  relations  of  consortism.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  266. 

consortium  (kon-sor/shi-um),  n.  [(  L.  consor- 
tium, fellowship:  see  consort2.]  Fellowship: 
association  ; union ; coalition. 
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The  consortium  of  the  banks  came  to  a close  on  the  30th 
June  1881,  and  the  “consortial"  notes  actually  current  are 
formed  into  a direct  national  debt. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  466. 

consortmentf  (kon-sdrt'ment),  n.  [<  consort1 
+ -ment.]  A keeping  or  consorting  together; 
association  as  consorts. 

The  rest  of  the  ships  shall  tacke  or  take  off  their  sailes 
in  such  sort  as  they  may  meete  and  come  together,  . . . 
to  the  intent  to  keepe  the  consortment  exactly  in  all  poynts. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.'  296. 

consortship  (kon's6rt-ship),  n.  [<  consort 1 4- 
-ship.]  I.  The  state  of  being  a consort  or  con- 
sorts; partnership;  fellowship. 

Accordingly  articles  of  consortship  were  drawn  between 
the  said  captains  and  masters. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  3. 
But  to  return  to  our  Voyage  in  hand ; when  both  our 
Ships  were  clean,  and  our  Water  filled,  Captain  Davis  and 
Captain  Eaton  broke  oft  Consortships. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 129. 
2f.  An  association ; a company. 

Morton  thinking  himself  lawless,  and  hearing  what  gain 
the  fishermen  made  of  trading  of  pieces,  powder  and  shot, 
he,  as  head  of  this  consortship,  began  the  practice  of  the 
same  in  these  parts. 

E.  Mortem,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  138. 
consound  (kon'sound),  n.  [A  corruption  of  F. 
consoude  = Pr.  consouda,  cossouda  = Sp.  consd- 
lida  = Pg.  consolda  = It.  consolida,  < LL.  ML. 
consolida,  comfrey  (so  called  from  its  supposed 
healing  power),  < L.  consolulare,  make  solid : 
see  consolidate.]  A name  formerly  given  to 
several  plants,  as  the  comfrey,  the  daisy  (Beilis 
perennis),  the  bugle  (Ajuga  reptans),  and  the 
wild  larkspur  (Delphinium  Consolida). 
conspecies  (kon-spe'shez),  n.  [NL.,  < con-  + 
species.]  A subspecies  or  variety;  a climatic 
or  geographical  race  belonging  to  the  same 
species  as  another ; a form  recognizably  dif- 
ferent from  another,  yet  not  specifically  dis- 
tinct. 

Linmeus  . . . experienced  the  inadequacy  of  his  system 
to  deal  binomially  with  those  lesser  groups  than  species, 
commonly  called  varieties,  now  better  designated  as  con- 
species  or  subspecies.  Cones,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  79. 

conspecific  (kon-spe-sif'ik),  a.  [<  conspecies; 
as  con-  + specific.]  Belonging  to  the  same  spe- 
cies ; more  particularly,  having  the  character 
of  a conspecies. 

conspectablet  (kon-spek'ta-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  as  if 
*conspectdbilis,  < conspectare,  see,  freq.  of  L.  con- 
spicere,  pp.  conspectus,  look  at:  see  conspicu- 
ous.] Easy  to  be  seen.  Bailey. 
conspectiont  (kon-spek'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  con- 
spection,  < LL.  ' conspectio(n -),  < L.  conspicere, 
pp.  conspectus,  look  at:  see  conspicuous.  Cf.  in- 
spection.] A beholding.  Cotgrave. 
conspectuityt  (kon-spek-tu'j-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  (cf. 
conspicuity)  < L.  conspectus  j a view,  sight : see 
conspectus.]  Sight ; view ; organ  of  sight ; eye. 
[Ludicrous.] 

What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean  out  of 
this  character?  Shale.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

conspectus  (kon-spek'tus),  n.  [=  F.  conspect, 
a general  view,  = It.  conspetto,  look,  appear- 
ance, < L.  conspectus,  a view,  mental  view,  sur- 
vey, < conspicere,  pp.  conspectus,  look  at:  see 
conspicuous,  and  cf . prospectus,  prospect,  retro- 
spect.] 1.  A viewing  together;  a comprehen- 
sive survey. — 2.  A grouping  together  so  as  to 
be  readily  seen  at  one  time,  or  the  items  so 
grouped ; a digest  or  resume  of  a subject : used 
chiefly  of  scientific  or  other  technical  treatises. 

A conspectus  of  the  had  spellings  which  are  common  is 
often  helpful  for  the  emendation  of  difficult  glosses. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  126. 
There  is  no  book  extant  in  any  language  which  gives  a 
conspectus  of  all  those  well-marked  and  widely-varying 
literary  forms  which  have  differentiated  themselves  in  the 
course  of  time.  S.  Lanier , The  English  Novel,  p.  2. 

=Syn.  2.  Compendium,  Compend,  etc.  See  abridgment. 

consperse  (Jcon-sp&rs'),  a.  [<  L.  conspersns, 
pp.  of  conspcrgere,  sprinkle,  < com.-,  together,  + 
spargere,  sprinkle : see  sparse,  and  cf.  asperse, 
disperse.]  Sprinkled;  spotted.  Specifically,  in 
entom. : (a)  Thickly  and  irregularly  strewn,  so  as  to  be 
crowded  in  some  places  and  scattered  in  others  : as,  con- 
sperse dots  or  punctures.  ( b ) Thickly  and  irregularly 
sprinkled  with  minute  colored  dots : said  of  a surface. 

conspersiont  (kqn-sper'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  con- 
spersion,  consparsion,  < Lli.  conspersio(n-),  < L. 
eonspergere,  sprinkle : seo  consperse.]  A sprin- 
kling. 

The  consperswn  and  washing  the  door-posts  with  the 
blood  of  a lamb  did  sacramentally  preserve  all  the  first- 
born of  Goshen.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  136. 

conspicablet,  <*.  [<  LL.  conspicabilis,  visible,  < 

L.  conspicari,  see,  descry,  < conspicere,  look  at, 
see:  see  conspicuous.]  Evident;  easy  to  be 
seen.  Ash. 
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conspicuity  (kon-spi-ku'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*conspicuita(t-)s,  < conspicuus,  conspicuous:  see 
conspicuous.)  1.  Couspicuousness.  [Rare.] 
How  inevitably  it  [modern  religion]  depresses  all  that 
is  sweet,  and  modest,  and  unexacting  in  manners,  and 
forces  into  conspicuity  whatsoever  is  forward,  ungenerous, 
and  despotic.  H.  James , Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  24. 

2f.  Brightness ; luminosity. 

Midnight  may  vie  in  conspicuity  with  noon. 

OlanvUle , Seep.  Sci. 

conspicuous  (kon-spik'u-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
conspicuo,  < L.  conspicuus , open  to  the  view, 
attracting  attention,  distinguished,  < conspi- 
cere,  look  at,  see,  observe,  < com-,  together,  + 
specere , look,  see,  = OHG.  spehon,  watch,  > ult. 
£1.  spy : see  species , spectacle , spy,  etc.,  and  of. 
perspicuous.']  1.  Open  to  the  view;  catching 
the  eye ; easy  to  be  seen ; manifest. 

It  was  a rock 

Of  alabaster,  piled  up  to  the  clouds, 

Conspicuous  far.  Milton , P.  L.,  iv.  545. 

2.  Obvious  to  the  mind;  readily  attracting  or 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention ; clearly  or 
extensively  known,  perceived,  or  understood ; 
striking. 

Even  now  it  remains  the  most  conspicuous  fact  about 
the  Christian  Church  that  the  name  of  the  world-state 
Rome  is  stamped  upon  the  largest  branch  of  it. 

J.  R.  Seeley , Nat.  Religion,  p.  181. 

Hence — 3.  Eminent;  notable;  distinguished: 
as,  a man  of  conspicuous  talents;  a woman  of 
conspicuous  virtues. 

The  liberal  education  of  youth  passed  almost  entirely  in- 
to their  [the  Jesuits’]  hands,  and  was  conducted  by  them 
with  conspicuous  ability.  Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

= Syn.  3.  Illustrious,  eminent,  celebrated,  remarkable, 
marked,  notable. 

conspicuously  (kon  - spik ' u - us  -li),  adv.  In  a 
conspicuous  manner,  (a)  Obviously ; prominently  ; 
in  a manner  to  catch  the  eye  or  the  attention. 

Among  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain,  . . . Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes  stand  out  conspicuously  above  all. 

E.  A.  Freeman , Amer.  Lects.,  p.  30. 

( b ) Eminently ; remarkably. 

conspicuousness  (kon-spik'u-us-nes),  n.  1. 
Openness  or  exposure  to  the  view ; a state  of 
being  clearly  visible. — 2.  The  property  of  be- 
ing clearly  discernible  by  the  mind ; obvious- 
ness.— 3.  Eminence;  celebrity;  renown. 

Their  writings  attract  more  readers  by  the  author’s  con- 
spicuousness. Boyle , Colours. 

conspiracy  (kon-spir'a-si),  n. ; pi.  conspiracies 
(-siz).  [\  ME.  conspiracies  < OF.  conspiracies 

conspiratief  < ML.  as  if  *conspiratia,  < L.  con- 

arirare,  pp.  conspircitus,  conspire  : see  conspire. 

f.  conspiration.]  1 . A combination  of  persons 
for  an  evil  purpose ; an  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  to  commit  in  concert  some- 
thing reprehensible,  injurious,  or  illegal;  par- 
ticularly, a combination  to  commit  treason,  or 
excite  sedition  or  insurrection ; a plot ; concert- 
ed treason.  In  legal  usage  a conspiracy  is  a combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  persons,  by  some  concerted  action,  to 
accomplish  some  criminal  or  unlawful  purpose,  or  to  ac- 
complish some  purpose  not  in  itself  criminal  or  unlawful 
by  criminal  or  unlawful  means.  The  term  was  former- 
ly used  in  English  law  more  specifically  to  designate  an 
agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously to  indict,  or  procure  to  be  indicted,  an  innocent 
person  of  felony. 

They  were  more  than  forty  which  had  made  this  con- 
spiracy [to  kill  Paul].  Acts  xxiii.  13. 

I had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 

Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 

Against  my  life.  Shak .,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

It  is  evident  that  on  both  sides  they  began  with  a league 
and  ended  with  a conspiracy. 

Dry  den,  Post,  to  Hist,  of  League. 

Hence  — 2.  Any  concurrence  in  action;  com- 
bination in  bringing  about  a given  result. 

When  the  time  now  came  that  misery  was  ripe  for  him, 
there  was  a conspiracy  in  all  heavenly  and  earthly  things 
...  to  lead  him  into  it.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

People  seem  to  be  in  a conspiracy  to  impress  us  with 
their  individuality.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  18. 

= Syn.  1.  Intrigue,  cabal,  machination, 
conspirant  (kon-splr'ant),  a.  [<  F.  conspirant 
— Sp.  Pg.  It.  conspirante,  < L.  conspiran(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  conspirare,  conspire : see  conspire.] 
Conspiring;  plotting;  engaging  in  a conspiracy 
or  plot. 

Thou  art  a traitor  . . . 

Conspirant  ’gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince. 

Shak,  Lear,  v.  3. 

conspiration  (kon-spi-ra'shon),  n . [<  ME.  con- 
spiration, -tioun,  < OF.  conspiration , conspira- 
tion, F.  conspiration  = Pr.  cospiratio  = Sp.  con- 
spiration = Pg.  conspiraqao  = It.  conspirazione , 
< L.  conspiratio(n-),  < conspirare , pp.  conspira- 
tus,  conspire:  see  conspire.]  1.  Conspiracy. 
[Rare.] 
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As  soon  as  it  was  day  certaine  Jews  made  a conspiration. 

J.  Vdall,  On  Acts  xxiii. 

2.  Concurrence ; mutual  tendency  in  action. 
[Rare.] 

Rebellion  is  to  be  punished  by  the  conspiration  of  heaven 
and  earth,  as  it  is  hateful  and  contradictory  both  to  God 
and  man.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  63. 

In  our  natural  body  every  part  has  a necessary  sympa- 
thy with  every  other,  and  all  together  form,  by  their  har- 
monious conspiration,  a healthy  whole.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

conspirator  (kon-spir'a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  conspi- 
rateur  = Sp.  Pg.  conspirador  = It.  conspiratore , 

< ML.  conspirator , < L.  conspirare , pp.  conspi - 
ratus,  conspire : see  conspire.]  One  who  con- 
spires or  engages  in  a conspiracy  or  is  concern- 
ed in  a plot ; a joint  plotter ; specifically,  one 
who  conspires  with  others  to  commit  treason. 

Ahithophel  is  among  the  conspirators  with  Absalom. 

2 Sam.  xv.  31. 

Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirator ; 

Thou  that  contriv’dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 

conspiratress  (kon-spir'a-tres),  n.  [<  conspira- 
tor + -ess  ; = F .'  conspiratr ice,  etc.]  A female 
conspirator.  E.  D. 

conspire  (kpn-spir'),t;. ; pret.  andpp.  conspired, 
ppr.  conspiring.  [<  ME.  conspiren,  < OF.  con- 
spirer,  F.  conspirer  = Sp.  Pg.  conspirar  = It. 
conspirare , < L.  conspirare,  blow  or  breathe  to- 
gether, accord,  agree,  combine,  plot,  conspire, 

< com-,  together,  + spirare,  blow,  breathe  : see 
spirit.  Cf.  aspire,  expire,  inspire,  perspire,  re- 
spire, transpire.]  I.  intrans.  1.  Literally,  to 
breathe  together  (with) ; breathe  in  unison  or 
accord,  as  in  singing.  [Rare.]  [A  modern  use 
imitating  the  literal  Latin  sense.] 

The  angelic  choir 
In  strains  of  joy  before  unknown  conspire. 

Byrom,  Christmas  Hymn. 

I dilate  and  conspire  with  the  morning  wind. 

Emerson,  Nature. 

2.  To  agree  by  oath,  covenant,  or  otherwise  to 
commit  a reprehensible  or  illegal  act ; engage 
in  a conspiracy ; plot ; especially,  hatch  treason. 

Then,  when  they  were  accorded  from  the  fray, 
Against  that  Castles  Lord  they  gan  conspire. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  III.  ix.  17. 
The  servants  of  Amon  conspired  against  him,  and  slew 
the  king  in  his  own  house.  2 Ki.  xxi.  23. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  concur  to  one  end ; act  in 
unison ; contribute  jointly  to  a certain  result : 
as,  all  things  conspired  to  make  him  prosperous. 

All  the  world, 

T think,  conspires  to  vex  me. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Elder  Brother,  iv.  1. 
The  very  elements,  though  each  be  meant 
The  minister  of  man,  to  serve  his  wants, 

Conspire  against  him.  Cowper,  The  Task,  ii.  139. 

Nature  is  made  to  conspire  with  spirit  to  emancipate  us. 

Emerson,  Nature,  p.  61. 

=Syn.  2.  To  intrigue.—  3.  To  combine,  concur,  unite,  co- 
operate. 

ii.  trans.  To  plot;  plan;  devise;  contrive; 
scheme  for. 

I pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft.  Shak..  Rich.  Ill,,  iii.  4. 

Wicked  men  conspire  their  hurt. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

conspirer  (kon-spir'er),  n.  One  who  conspires 
or  plots ; a conspirator. 

conspiringly  (kon-spir 'ing-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a conspiracy ; by  conspiracy. 

Con  spirito  (kon  spe'ri-to).  [It.,  with  spirit: 
eon.  < L.  cum , with ; spirito,  < L.  spiritus,  spirit : 
see  cum-  and  spirit.']  In  music,  with  spirit ; in 
a spirited  manner. 

conspissatef  (kon-spis'at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  conspis- 
satus,  p.  a.,  pressed  together,  < com-,  together, 
+ spissatus,  pp.  of  spissare,  thicken,  < spissus, 
thick.]  To  thicken;  make  thick  or  viscous; 
inspissate. 

For  that  which  doth  conspissate  active  is. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  14. 

conspissationt  (kon-spi-sa/shon),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
spissatio(n-),  a thickening,  < conspissatus,  thick- 
ened: see  conspissate.]  The  act  of  making 
thick  or  viscous ; inspissation. 
conspurcationt  (kon-sper-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
conspurcare , pp.  conspurcatus,  defile,  < com-  (in- 
tensive) + spur  care,  defile.]  The  act  of  de- 
. filing ; defilement ; pollution.  Bp.  Hall. 
constable  (kun'sta-bl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cunstdble;  < ME.  constable,  cunstabul , contr.  of 
conestable,  cunestable , < OF.  conestdble,  cunesta- 
ble,  connestable , F.  conntiable  = Pr.  conestdble  = 
Sp.  condestable  = Pg.  condestable,  condestavel  = 
It.  conestabile,  conestabole , contestabile , < ML. 
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conestabulus,  constdbulus,  conestabulis,  constabi- 
lis,  comestabulus,  comestabilis,  comistabuli,  a con- 
stable (in  various  uses),  orig.  comes  stabuli,  lit. 

‘ count  of  the  stable,*  master  of  the  horse : L. 
comes,  a follower,  etc. ; stabuli , gen.  of  stabu- 
lum,  a stable:  see  counts  and  stable 2.]  1.  An 

officer  of  high  rank  in  several  of  the  medieval 
monarchies . The  Lord  High  Constable  of  England  was 
the  seventh  officer  of  the  crown.  He  had  the  care  of  the 
common  peace  in  deeds  of  arms  and  matters  of  war,  being 
a judge  of  the  court  of  chivalry,  or  court  of  honor.  To 
this  officer,  and  to  the  earl  marshal,  belonged  the  cogni- 
zance of  contracts  touching  deeds  of  arms  without  the 
realm,  and  combats  and  blazonry  within  the  realm.  His 
power  was  so  great,  and  was  often  used  to  such  improper 
ends,  that  it  was  abridged  by  the  13th  Richard  II. , and  was 
afterward  forfeited  in  the  person  of  Edward  Stafford,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  has  never 
been  granted  to  any  person  since  that  time,  except  on  a 
particular  occasion.  The  office  of  Lord  High  Constable 
of  Scotland  is  one  of  great  antiquity  and  dignity.  He  had 
formerly  the  command  of  the  king’s  armies  while  in  the 
field,  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  He  was  likewise  judge 
of  all  crimes  or  offenses  committed  within  four  miles 
of  the  king’s  person,  or  within  the  same  distance  of  the 
parliament  or  of  the  privy  council,  or  of  any  general  con- 
vention of  the  states  of  the  kingdom.  The  office  has 
been  hereditary  since  1314  in  the  family  of  Hay,  earls  of 
Erroll,  and  is  expressly  reserved  in  the  treaty  of  union. 
The  CoTistable  of  France  was  the  first  officer  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  ultimately  became  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  the  highest  judge  in  all  questions  of  chivalry 
and  honor.  This  office  was  suppressed  in  1627.  Napoleon 
reestablished  it  during  a few  years,  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Louis  Bonaparte.  The  constable  of  a castle  was  the  keeper 
or  governor  of  a castle  belonging  to  the  king  or  a great 
noble.  This  office  was  often  hereditary ; thus,  there  were 
constables  or  hereditary  keepers  of  the  Tower,  of  Norman- 
dy, and  of  the  castles  of  Windsor,  Dover,  etc. 

The  comtabill  of  gude  Dundfc, 

The  vanguard  led  before  them  all. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  185). 
The  Constables  of  France  repeatedly  shook  or  saved  the 
French  throne.  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  139. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  peace,  who  performs  a 
number  of  minor  administrative  duties ; in 
England,  a policeman.  There  the  head  of  the  county 
constabulary  is  the  chief  constable,  appointed  by  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  county  councils ; his  subordinates  in- 
clude a deputy  constable  and  constables.  High  constables 
or  constables  of  hundreds  and  petty  constables  or  tithing- 
men,  offices  of  great  antiquity,  dependent  chiefly  on  fees, 
were  abolished  in  1869.  All  able-bodied  men  had  to  serve 
in  turn  as  petty  constables,  and  were  subordinate  to  the 
high  constables.  Parish  constable,  one  appointed  by  the 
vestry  (abolished  in  1872,  save  as  needed  in  special  locali- 
ties). In  the  United  States  the  constable  is  an  official 
of  a town  or  village,  elected  with  the  other  local  officers, 
or,  as  a special  constable,  acting  under  a temporary  ap- 
pointment. The  constable  was  formerly  of  much  more 
consequence  both  in  England  and  the  colonies,  being  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  parish  or  town. 

The  constable  was  formerly  the  chief  man  in  the  parish, 
for  then  the  parish  was  responsible  for  all  robberies  com- 
mitted within  its  limits  if  the  thieves  were  not  appre- 
hended. . . . But  this  state  of  things  has  long  passed 
away ; . . . and  although  constables  are  in  Borne  few  in- 
stances still  appointed,  their  duties  are  almost  entirely 
performed  by  the  county  police. 

A.  Fonblanque,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  69. 

Chief  constable,  high  constable.  See  above,  2.— Par- 
ish constable,  ill  England,  a petty  constable  exercising 
his  functions  within  a given  parish.  — Special  cpnstable, 
a person  sworn  to  aid  the  constituted  authorities,  mili- 
tary or  civil,  in  maintaining  the  public  peace  on  occasions 
of  exigency,  as  to  quell  a riot.— To  outrun  the  con- 
stable. (a)  To  escape  from  the  subject  in  dispute  when 
one’s  arguments  are  exhausted.  S.  Butler.  ( b ) To  live  be- 
yond one’s  means.  In  this  latter  sense  also  overrun  the 
constable.  [Colloq.] 

“Harkee,  my  girl,  how  far  have  you  overrun  the  con- 
stable?”  I told  him  that  the  debt  amounted  to  eleven 
pounds,  besides  the  expence  of  the  writ. 

Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  xxiii. 

Poor  man  ! at  th’  election  he  threw,  t'other  day, 

All  his  victuals,  and  liquor,  and  money  away  ; 

And  some  people  think  with  such  haste  he  began, 

That  soon  he  the  constable  greatly  outran. 

C.  Anstey,  New  Bath  Guide,  vii. 

constablery  (kun'sta-bl-ri),  n. ; pi.  constableries 
(-riz).  [<  ME.  consiabilrie,  < OF.  constablerie, 

conestablerie,  < ML.  constabularia,  the  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a constable,  a company  of  sol- 
diers, prop.  fern,  of  constabularius,  pertaining 
to  a constable:  see  constabulary.]  1.  The  dis- 
trict in  charge  of  a constable ; specifically,  a 
ward  or  division  of  a castle  under  the  care  of  a 
constable.  Bom.  of  the  Rose.— 2.  Same  as  con- 
stabulary. [Rare  in  both  senses.] 
constablesbip  (kun'sta-bl-ship), n.  [<  constable 
+ -ship.]  The  office  of  a constable, 
constablesst,  n.  [<  OF.  concstablesse ; as  con- 
stable + -ess.]  A female  constable ; the  wife 
of  a constable.  [Rare.] 

Dame  Hermengild,  constablesse  of  that  place. 

Chaucer , Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  441. 

constablewick  (kun'sta-bl-wik),  n.  [<  constable 
+ wick  as  in  bailiwick:  see  wiefc3.]  The  dis- 
trict to  which  a constable’s  power  is  limited. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.] 


constablevrtck 


If  directed  to  the  constable  of  D.,  he  is  not  bound  to  exe- 
cute the  warrant  out  of  the  precincts  of  his  constablewick. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Pleas  of  Crown,  i. 

constablisll  (kon-stab'lish),  v.  t.  [<  con-  + 
sfablish .]  To  establish  along  with,  or  with 
reference  to,  another  or  others— Constablished 
narmony,  ill  Swedenborgianism,  the  harmonious  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  by  which  the  different  orders  of  creation 
are  controlled. 

constabulary  (kon-stab'u-la-ri),  a . and  n.  [< 
ML.  constabularius,  pertaining  to  a constable 
(fem.  constabularia,  tlie  office  or  jurisdiction  of 
a constable,  a company  of  soldiers),  < consta- 
bulus , a constable : see  constable .]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  constables ; consisting  of  constables ; 
involving  the  functions  of  constables : as,  a con- 
stabulary force. 

The  police  consists  of  a well  organised  constabulary 
force*  M’Culloch,  Geog.  Diet.,  Ireland. 

II.  n. ; pi.  constabularies  (-riz).  The  body  of 
constables  of  a district,  as  a town,  city,  or  coun- 
ty; a body  or  class  of  officers  performing  the 
functions  of  constables : as,  the  constabulary  of 
Ireland. 

constancet,  n.  [ME. : see  constancy.']  An  ob- 
solete form  of  constancy . Chaucer . 
constancy  (kon'stan-si),  n . [<  ME.  Constance.  < 
Ob . Constance , F.  Constance = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  constan- 
cia  = It.  constanza , costanza , < L.  constantia , 
steadiness,  firmness,  unchangeableness,  < con- 
stan(t-)Sj  steady,  constant:  see  constant.]  1. 
Fixedness ; a standing  firm ; hence,  immuta- 
bility ; unalterable  continuance ; a permanent 
state. 

a , As  soon 

Seek  roses  in  December,  ice  in  June ; 

Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
Every  increment  of  knowledge  goes  to  show  that  con- 
* fancy  is  an  essential  attribute  of  the  Divine  rule  : an  un- 
varyingness  which  renders  the  eclipse  of  a hundred  years 
lienee  predicable  to  a moment ! 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  53. 

2.  Fixedness  or  firmness  of  mind;  persevering 
resolution  ; steady,  unshaken  determination  ; 
particularly,  firmness  of  mind  under  sufferings, 
steadfastness  in  attachments,  perseverance  in 
enterprise,  or  stability  in  love  or  friendship. 
Obstinacy  in  a bad  cause  is  but  constancy  in  a good. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Religio  Medici,  i.  25. 

Alas ! they  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 

Coleridge , Christabel,  ii. 
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firm  or  unchanging,  as  in  affection  or  duty: 
faithful;  true;  loyal;  trusty. 

If  I could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me : 
But  I am  constant  as  the  northern  star 
Of  whose  true-ftx’d  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  1. 

The  constant  mind  all  outward  force  defied, 

By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in  vain  assail’d  by  pride. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  185. 

And  the  love 
I told  beneath  the  evening  inliuence, 

Shall  be  as  constant  as  its  gentle  star. 

N.  P.  Willis. 

6f.  Fixed  in  belief  or  determination ; insistent; 
positive. 

The  augurs  are  all  constant  I am  meant. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  1. 

7f.  Fixed;  stable;  solid:  opposed  to  fluid. 

You  may  turn  these  two  fluid  liquors  into  a constant 
Boyle,  Hist,  of  Firmness. 


8f.  Strong;  steady. 


3f.  Certainty;  veracity;  reality. 


But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over  . . . 

More  witnesseth  than  fancy’s  images, 

And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 
=Syn.  1.  Permanence;  uniformity;  regularity.— 2 In- 
dustry, Application,  etc.  (see  assiduity);  Faithfulness,  Fi- 
delity, etc.  (see  firmness),  steadfastness,  tenacity. 

constant  (kon'stant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F,  constant 
==  Sp.  Pg.  constdhte  = It.  constants,  costante  < 
L.  constan(t-)s,  steady,  firm,  constant,  ppr.  of 
constare , stand  together,  stand  firm,  endure,  be 
established  or  settled,  < com-,  together,  + stare 
==  E.  stand.]  I,  a.  1.  Fixed;  not  varying;  un- 
changing; permanent;  immutable;  invariable. 
The  world’s  a scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant , in  nature  were  inconstancy. 

Cowley,  Inconstancy. 

It  is  a law  of  psychological  mathematics  that  the  con- 
stant force  of  dulness  will  in  the  end  overcome  any  vary- 
ing force  resisting  it.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  134. 

Specifically — 2.  In  nat.  hist.,  not  subject  to  vari- 
ation ; not  varying  in  number,  form,  color,  ap- 
pearance, etc.,  in  the  species  or  group;  always 
present:  as,  the  middle  stria  is  constant , though 
the  lateral  ones  are  often  absent ; the  reniform 
spot  is  constant , but  the  other  markings  are  sub- 
ject to  variation.  3.  Continuing  for  a long  or 
considerable  length  of  time ; continual ; endur- 
ing; lasting  in  or  retaining  a state,  quality,  or 
attribute;  incessant;  ceaseless:  as,  constant 
change. 

My  constant  weary  pain. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  218. 

There  is  not  only  a constant  motion  of  the  ice  from  the 
pole  outwards,  but  a constant  downward  motion  as  layer 
by  layer  is  successively  formed  on  the  surface. 

J . Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  221. 

4.  Regularly  recurring;  continually  renewed  or 
reiterated ; continual ; persistent : as,  the  con- 
stant ticking  of  a clock ; the  constant  repetition 
of  a word ; constant  moans  or  complaints.  [Now 
used  only  with  nouns  of  action.] 

At  this  time  constant  Rumour  was  blown  abroad  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  that  the  Spaniards  were  coming  again 
against  England.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  383. 

5.  Fixed  or  firm  in  mind,  purpose,  or  principle ; 
not  easily  swayed;  unshaken;  steady;  stable; 


Prithee,  do  not  turn  me  about ; my  stomach  is  not  con- 
stant-  Sha/c.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

9f.  Consistent;  logical;  reasonable. 

I am  no  more  mad  than  you  are ; make  the  trial  of  it  in 
any  constant  question.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2. 

10f.  Indisputably  true ; evident. 

It  is  constant,  without  any  dispute,  that  if  they  had 
fallen  on  these  provinces  in  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
Charleroy,  Neville,  Louvaine,  &c.,  would  have  cost  them 
neither  time  nor  danger. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Works,  ii.  35  (Ord  MS.). 
=Syn.  1 and  3.  Steadfast,  stable,  unchanging,  unaltera- 
ble, invariable,  perpetual,  continual ; resolute,  firm,  stanch 
unshaken,  unwavering,  determined ; persevering,  assidu- 
ous, unremitting;  trusty. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  not  subject  to  change ; 
something  that  is  always  the  same  in  state 
or  operation,  or  that  continually  occurs  or  re- 
curs. 

Human  progress,  as  it  is  called,  is  always  a mean  be- 
tween the  two  constants  of  innovation  and  conservatism 
new  conceptions  of  truth  and  the  tried  wisdom  of  experi- 
euce*  Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  44. 

Specifically— (a)  In  math.,  a quantity  which  is  assumed 
to  be  invariable  throughout  a given  discussion ; in  the 
differential  calculus,  a quantity  whose  value  remains  fixed 
while  others  vary  continuously.  Although  the  constants 
do  not  vary  by  the  variation  of  those  quantities  that  are  at 
first  considered  as  variables,  some  or  all  of  them  may  be 
conceived  to  vary  in  a second  kind  of  change,  called  tlie 
variation  of  constants.  A quantity  which  upon  one  sup- 
position would  remain  constant  becomes  variable  by  the 
introduction  of  another  supposition.  Thus,  taking  into 
account  the  earth’s  attraction  only,  the  longitude  of  the 
moon’s  node  is  constant,  but  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  planets  its  place  is  slowly  changed.  In  this  case  one  of 
the  constants  is  said  to  vary.  In  algebra  the  unknown  q uan- 
tities  of  an  indeterminate  equation  are  considered  as 
variables , the  known  quantities  and  coefficients  as  con- 
stants. ( b ) In  physics,  a numerical  quantity,  fixed  under 
uniform  conditions,  expressing  the  value  of  one  of  the 
physical  properties  of  a certain  substance.  Thus  the 
physical  constants  of  ice  are  the  values  of  its  specific 
gravity,  melting-point,  coefficient,  of  expansion,  index  of 
refraction,  electrical  Conductivity,  etc.  Similarly,  in  the 
case  of  a physical  instrument  a constant  is  a fixed  value 
depending  upon  its  dimensions,  etc.  Thus,  the  constant 
of  a tangent  galvanometer  is  the  radius  of  its  coil  divided 
by  the  number  of  coils  into  6.28318  +. 

The  strength  of  a current  may  be  determined  in  “abso- 
lute units  if  the  constants  of  the  instrument  are  known. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  166. 

Arbitrary  constant.  See  arbitrary.— Circular  con- 
stant. See  circular  — Constant  of  aberration,  that  one 
constant  by  tlie  determination  of  which  the  aberration  is 
obtained  from  its  known  laws  at  any  given  time.—  Con- 
stant Of  integration,  the  new  unknown  constant  which 
has  to  be  introduced  into  every  result  of  mathematical  in- 
tegration.—Constants  of  color.  See  color,  l.— Gravi- 
tation constant,  the  absolute  modulus  of  gravitation 
the  acceleration  per  unit  of  time  produced  by  the  gravi- 
tating attraction  of  a unit  mass  at  the  unit  of  distance 
I he  gravitation  constant  is  about  0.0000000658  of  a c.  g s 
urnt.— Indeterminate  constant,  a constant  the  value 
of  which  is  unsettled,  and  which  therefore  differs  from  a 
variable  only  in  not  being  regarded  under  that  aspect. 

Constantia  (kon-stan'shia),  n.  A wine  (both 
red  and  white  ^’produced  in  the  district  around 
the  town  of  Constantia  in  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa. 

Constantinopolitan  (kon-stan^i-no-pol'i-tan), 
a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  Constdntinopolitanus,  pertain- 
ing to  Constantinopolis , < Gr.  K uvaravrivov  ndhig, 
Constantinople,  the  new  name  given  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantine  to  Byzantium, 
upon  transferring  thither  the  seat  of  empire : 

K uveravrivov,  gen.  of  K ovaravTivog  (<  L.  Constan- 
tinus,  Constantine);  ndTuq,  city.]  I.  a.  Relat- 
ing or  belonging  to  Constantinople,  the  present 
capital  of  Turkey,  or  to  its  inhabitants;  pro- 
duced in  or  derived  from  Constantinople. 

, R,waf;  natural  that  the  Venetians,  whose  State  lay  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  whose  greatest  com- 
merce was  with  the  Orient,  should  be  influenced  by  the 
Constantinopolitan  civilization. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 


constellation 

Constantinopolitan  Council,  one  of  the  several  church 
councils  held  at  Constantinople.  The  most  famous  of 
these  are  three  general  or  ecumenical  councils,  namely : 
the  second  general  council,  under  Theodosius,  in  a.  d.  381 
which  condemned  Macedonianism,  authorized  the  creed 
commonly  called  the  Nicene,  and  gave  honorary  prece- 
dence  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  next  after  that  of  Rome  * 
the  fifth  general  council,  under  J ustinian,  in  553,  which 
condemned  the  Nestorian  writings  known  as  “the  Three 
Chapters,  and  the  Origenists ; and  the  sixth  general  coun- 
cil, under  Constantine  Pogonatus,  680,  against  Monotlie- 
htism,  celebrated  for  its  condemnation  of  Pope  Honorius. 
I lie  Roman  Catholics  also  regard  as  ecumenical  the  eighth 
council,  held  in  869.  The  council  commonly  known  as  the 
Cpunisext,  because  regarded  as  complementary  to  the  fifth 
ana  sixth  counnils,  was  held  at  Constantinople  under  Jus- 
tmian  II.  m 691,  in  the  trullus  or  domed  banqueting-hall 
of  the  palace,  from  which  it  was  also  called  the  Trullan 
council.  Its  canons  are  received  by  the  Greek  Church, 
and  were  confirmed  by  the  second  Isicene  Council.  *A 
council  held  at  Constantinople  under  Constantine  Copro- 
nymus  m 754,  favoring  the  Iconoclasts,  claimed  to  be 
xi^ienina  ’ k1.1*'  .its  decrees  were  reversed  by  the  second 
JSicene  Council  m 787.  See  council,  7.  — Constantino- 

S?^ansee1®tr^r  NiCene'~  Constantinopolitan  lit- 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Constan- 
tmople. 

constantly  (kon'stant-li)j  adv . In  a constant 

manner,  (a)  Uniformly;  invariably,  lb)  Continually, 
(c)  Firmly ; steadfastly ; with  constancy. 

The  City  of  London  sticks  constantly  to  the  Parliament. 
...  . H.owell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  50. 

(a)  Persevenngly ; persistently. 

She  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was  even  so.  Acts  xii.  15. 

constantness  (kon'stant-nes),  n.  Constancy. 

Constant,  madam  ! I will  not  say  for  constantness. 

B-  Jonson , Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 

constat  (kon'stat),  n.  [L.,  it  appears,  it  is  es- 
tablished; 3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  con- 
stare,  be  established:  see  constant.']  In  Eng- 
land: (a)  A certificate  given  by  the  auditors  of 
the  Exchequer  to  a person  who  intends  to  plead 
or  move  for  a discharge  of  anything  in  that 
court.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  certify  what  ap- 
pears upon  the  record  respecting  the  matter 
in  question.  (6)  An  exemplification  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  enrolment  of  letters  patent. 
Constate  (kon-stat'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  constat- 
ed, ppr.  constating.  [<  F.  constater,  verify,  take 
down,  state,  < L.  constatus,  pp.  of  constare, 
stand  together,  be  fixed,  be  certain:  see  con- 
stant and  constat.]  1.  To  verify;  prove. 2. 

To  establish. 

A corporation  has  all  the  capacities  for  engaging  in 
transactions  which  are  expressly  given  it  by  the  constat- 
ing instruments.  Bryce,  Ultra  Vires,  p.  «. 

constellate  (kon-stel'at  or  kon'ste-lat),  v. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  constellated,  ppr.  constellating. 
[<  LL.  constellatus,  starred,  studded  with  stars, 

< L.  com-,  together,  + stellatm,  pp.  of  stellare, 
shine,  < Stella,  a star:  see  star,  stellate.]  If 
intrans.  To  join  luster;  shine  with  united  radi- 
ance  or  one  general  light. 

The  several  things  which  engage  our  affections 
shine  forth  and  constellate  in  God.  Boyle. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  unite  (several  shining  bod- 
ies) in  one  illumination. 

A knot  of  Lights  constellated  into 
A radiant  Throne.  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  3. 
There  is  extant  in  the  Scripture,  to  them  who  know  how 
to  constellate  those  lights,  a very  excellent  body  of  moral 
precepts.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  285. 

2.  To  form  into  or  furnish  with  constellations 
or  stars. 

The  constellated  heavens.  j . Barlow. 

3.  To  place  in  a constellation  or  mate  with 
stars. 

Thirteen  years  later,  he  [Herscliel]  described  our  sun 
and  his  constellated  companions  as  surrounded  “ by  a mag- 
nificent collection  of  innumerable  stars.” 

A.  M.  Clerlce,  Astron.  in  19tli  Cent.,  p.  25. 

4.  To  group  in  or  as  if  in  a constellation: 
as,  the  constellated  graces  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity. 

Your  Grace’s  person  alone,  which  I never  call  to  mind 
but  to  rank  it  amongst  y«  Heroines,  and  constellate  with 
the  Graces.  Evelyn,  To  the  Ducliesse  of  Newcastle. 

constellation  (kon-ste-la'shon),  11.  [<  ME.  con- 
stellacion,  -cioun,  K OF.  constellacion,  F.  constel- 
lation = Sp.  constelacidn  = Pg.  constellacSo  = It. 
costellazione,  < LL.  constellatio(n-),  a collection 
of  stars,  < constellatus,  set  with  stars : see  con- 
stellate.] 1.  A group  of  fixed  stars  to  which  a 
definite  name  has  been  given,  but  which  does 
not  form  a part  of  another  named  group.  See 
asterism.  Forty-eight  constellations  are  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  catalogue  of  Ptolemy,  the  majority  of  which 
appear  to  date  from  2100  B.  c.  or  earlier.  They  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows  : (1)  North  of  the  zodiac : Ursa  Minor  (the 
Little  Bear,  said  to  be  formed  by  Thales,  probably  from  the 
Dragon's  wing),  Ursa  Major  (the  Great  Bear,  the  Wain  or 
the  Dipper),  Draco  (the  Dragon),  Cepheus,  Bootes  (the 
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Bear -keeper  or  Plowman),  Corona  Borealis  (the  Northern 
Crown),  Hercules  (in  the  original  the  Man  Kneeling),  Lyra 
(the  Harp),  Cygnus  (the  Swan,  in  the  original  the  Bird),  Cas- 
siopeia (the  Lady  in  the  Chair),  Perseus,  Auriga  (the  Char- 
ioteer or  Wagoner),  Ophiuchus  or  Serpentarius  (the  Ser- 
pent-bearer), Serpens  (the  Serpent),  Sagitta  (the  Arrow), 
Aquila  et  Antinoiis  (the  Eagle  and  Antinotis),  Delphinus 
(the  Dolphin),  Equulus  or  Equuleus  (the  Colt  or  the  Horse’s 
Head),  Pegasus  or  Equus  (the  Horse),  Andromeda,  Trian- 
gulum Boreale  (the  Northern  Triangle).  (2)  In  the  zodiac  : 
Aries  (the  Ram),  Taurus  (the  Bull),  Gemini  (the  Twins), 
Cancer  (the  Crab),  Leo  (the  Lion),  Virgo  (the  Virgin),  Libra 
(the  Balance),  Scorpius  or  Scorpio  (the  Scorpion),  Sagit- 
tarius (the  Areher),  Capricornus  (Capricorn,  or  the  Goat), 
Aquarius  (the  Water-bearer),  Pisces  (the  Fishes).  (3)  South 
of  the  zodiac : Cetus  (the  Whale),  Orion,  Eridanus  or  Fluvius 
(the  River  Po  or  the  River),  Lepus  (the  Hare),  Canis  Major 
(the  Great  Dog),  Canis  Minor  (the  Little  Dog),  Argo  Navis 
(the  Ship  Argo),  Hydra,  Crater  (the  Cup),  Corvus  (the  Crow 
or  Raven),  Centauru3  (the  Centaur),  Lupus  (the  Wolf),  Ara 
(the  Altar),  Corona  Australis  (the  Southern  Crown),  Piscis 
Australis  (the  Southern  Fish).  Coma  Berenices  (the  Hair 
of  Berenice)  is  an  ancient  asterism,  which  was  not  reckoned 
as  a constellation  by  Ptolemy.  Antinoiis,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  part  of  the  constellation  Aquila,  is  said  to 
have  been  made  a separate  constellation  by  Firmicus  in 
the  fourth  century.  Crux  (the  Crozier  or  Southern  Cross) 
appears  to  be  mentioned  by  Dante.  The  navigators  of  the 
sixteenth  century  added  a number  of  southern  constella- 
tions. Twelve  of  these  appear  in  the  important  star-atlas 
of  Bayer  (a.  d.  1603),  namely : Apu3  (the  Bird  of  Para- 
dise), Chameleon,  Dorado  (the  Goldfish ; or  Xiphias,  the 
Swordfish),  Grus  (the  Crane),  Hydrus  (the  Watersnake), 
Indus  (the  Indian  Man),  Musca  or  Apis  (the  Fly  or  the 
Bee),  Pavo  (the  Peacock),  Phoenix,  Triangulum  Australe 
(the  Southern  Triangle),  the  Toucan  (also  called  Anser 
Americanus),  and  Volans  (the  Flying-fish).  Columba  (the 
Dove  of  Noah)  was  made  by  Petrus  Plancius  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Bartscliius  in  1624  added  several  con- 
stellations, of  which  Camelopardalis  (the  Camelopard)  and 
Monoceros  (the  Unicorn)  are  retained  by  modern  astrono- 
mers. Hevelius  in  1690  added  Canes  Venatici  (the  Grey- 
hounds), Lacerta  (the  Lizard),  Leo  Minor  (the  Small  Lion), 
Lynx  (the  Lynx),  Scutum  Sobiescii  (the  Shield  of  Sobieski), 
Sextans  (the  Sextant),  and  Vulpecula  et  Anser  (the  Fox  and 
the  Goose).  Finally,  Lacaille  in  1752  added  Antlia  Pneu- 
matica  (the  Air-pump),  Ctelum  (the  Graver),  Circinus  (the 
Compass),  Fornax  (the  Furnace),  Horologium  (the  Clock), 
Mons  Mens®  (the  Table-mountain),  Microscopium  (the 
Microscope),  Norma  (the  Quadrant),  Octans  (the  Octant), 
Equus  Pictorius(the  Painter’s  Easel),  Reticulum  (the  Net), 
Sculptor,  and  Telescopium  (the  Telescope).  The  ancient 
constellation  Argo  was  broken  up  by  Lacaille  into  the 
Stern,  the  Keel,  the  Sail,  and  the  Mast.  There  are,  thus, 
eighty-five  constellations  now  recognized.  The  names  of 
the  constellations  are  mostly  derived  from  Greek  and  Ro- 
man mythology.  The  practice  of  designating  by  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  (a,  /3,  y,  etc.)  the  stars  which  com- 
pose each  constellation,  in  the  order  of  their  brilliancy, 
originated  with  Bayer. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  assemblage  of  persons  or 
things  of  a brilliant,  distinguished,  or  exalted 
character:  as,  a constellation  of  wits  or  beau- 
ties, or  of  great  authors. 

Such  a constellation  of  virtues,  in  such  amiable  persons, 
produced  in  me  the  highest  veneration. 

Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iv.  10. 

The  constellation  of  genius  had  already  begun  to  show 
itself  . . , which  was  to  shed  a glory  over  the  meridian 
and  close  of  Philip's  reign.  Prescott. 

3f.  The  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon 
the  temperament  or  life. 

Ire,  siknesse,  or  constellacimm  . . . 

Causeth  ful  ofte  to  doon  amys  or  spekeli. 

Chaucer,  Franklin’s  Tale,  1.  53. 

constellatory  (kon-stel'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  con- 
stellatus  (see  constellate ) + -ory.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a constellation. 

A table  or  a joint-stool,  in  his  [the  actor  Munden’s]  con- 
ception, rises  into  a dignity  equivalent  to  Cassiopeia’s 
chair.  It  is  invested  with  constellatory  importance. 

Lamb,  Elia,  p.  249. 

constert,  v.  t.  An  old  form  of  construe. 

Yet  all,  by  his  own  verdit,  must  he  consterd  Reason  in 
tlie  King,  and  depraved  temper  in  the  Parlament. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xviii. 

consternate  (kon'stfer-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  conster- 
natus,  pp.  of  consternare,  throw  into  confusion, 
terrify,  dismay,  intensive  form  of  consternere, 
throw  down,  prostrate,  bestrew,  < corn-,  toge- 
ther, + sternere,  strew:  see  stratum.']  To  throw 
into  confusion;  dismay;  terrify.  [Obsolete  or 
rare.] 

The  king  of  Astopia  and  the  Palatine  were  strangely 
consternated  at  this  association.  Pagan  Prince  (1690). 

consternation  (kon-ster-na's_hon),  n.  [=  F. 
consternation  = Sp.  consternation  — Pg.  conster- 
naqao  = It.  costernazione,  < L.  consternatiofn-), 

< consternare,  pp.  consternatus,  throw  into  con- 
fusion: see  consternate.]  Astonishment  com- 
bined with  terror;  amazement  that  confounds 
the  faculties  and  incapacitates  for  deliberate 
thought  and  action ; extreme  surprise,  with  con- 
fusion and  panic. 

The  ship  struck.  The  shock  threw  us  all  into  the  ut- 
most consternation.  Cook,  Voyages,  I.  ii.  4. 

In  the  palpable  night  of  their  terrors,  men  under  con - 
sternation  suppose,  not  that  it  is  the  danger  which  by  a 
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sure  instinct  calls  out  their  oourage,  but  that  it  is  the 
courage  which  produces  the  danger. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  i. 
= Syn.  Apprehension,  Fright,  etc.  See  alarm. 
constipate  (kon'sti-pat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
constipated,,  ppr.  constipating.  [<  L.  constipa- 
tus, pp.  of  constipare  (>  F.  constiper  = Pr.  costi- 
par  = Sp.  Pg.  constipar  — It.  costipare),  press 
or  crowd  together,  < com-,  together,  + stipare, 
cram,  pack,  akin  to  stipes,  a stem,  stipulus,  firm : 
see  stipulate.  Cf.  costive,  ult.  < L.  constipatus, 
pp.]  1.  To  crowd  or  cram  into  a narrow  com- 
pass ; thicken  or  condense.  [Archaic.] 

Of  cold,  the  property  is  to  condense  and  constipate. 

Bacon. 

As  to  the  movements  of  the  constipated  vapours  forming 
spots,  tlie  spectroscope  is  also  competent  to  supply  infor- 
mation. A.  M.  Clerke,  Astron.  in  19tli  Cent.,  p.  202. 

2.  To  stop  by  filling'  a passage ; clog. 

Constipating  or  shutting  up  the  capillary  vessels. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

3.  To  fill  or  crowd  the  intestinal  canal  of  with 
fecal  matter;  make  costive. 

constipated  (kon'sti-pa-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
constipate,  v.]  Costive. 

constipation  (kon-sti-pa'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
stipation = Sp.  constipation  = Pg.  consttpagao 
= It.  costipazione,  < LL.  consttpatio{n  ),  < L.  con- 
stipare, pp.  constipatus,  press  together : see  con- 
stipate.] If.  The  act  of  crowding  anything  into 
a smaller  compass;  a cramming  or  stuffing;  con- 
densation. 

All  the  particulars  which  time  and  infinite  variety  of 
human  accidents  have  been  amassing  together  are  now 
concentred,  and  are  united  by  way  of  constipation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  336. 

2.  In  med.,  a state  of  the  bowels  in  which,  ou 
account  of  diminished  intestinal  action  or  secre- 
tion, the  evacuations  are  obstructed  or  stopped, 
and  the  feces  are  hard  and  expelled  with  diffi- 
culty ; costiveness. 

constipulationt  (kon  - stip  - u - la ' shon) , n.  [< 
ML.  constipulatig(n-),  < L.  com-,  together,  + sti- 
pulation), agreement : see  stipulation.]  A mu- 
tual agreement ; a compact. 

Here  is  lately  brought  us  an  extract  of  a Magna  Charta, 
so  called,  compiled  between  the  Sub-planters  of  a West- 
Indian  Island  ; whereof  the  first  Article  of  eonstipulation 
firmely  provides  free  stable-room  and  litter  for  all  kinde  of 
consciences.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  4. 

constituency  (kon-stit'u-en-si),  n. ; pi.  constit- 
uencies (-siz).  [Z  constituent:  see -ency.]  1.  A 
body  of  constituents  or  principals,  especially  a 
body  of  persons  voting  for  an  elective  officer, 
particularly  for  a municipal  officer  or  a member 
of  a legislative  body ; in  a more  general  sense, 
the  whole  body  of  residents  of  the  district  or 
locality  represented  by  such  an  officer  or  legis- 
lator. Hence — 2.  Any  body  of  persons  who 
may  be  conceived  to  have  a common  represen- 
tative ; those  to  whom  one  is  in  any  way  ac- 
countable; clientele:  as,  the  constituency  of  a 
newspaper  (that  is,  its  readers) ; the  constitu- 
ency of  a hotel  (its  guests  or  customers), 
constituent  (kon-stit'u-ent),  a. andre.  [=F. con- 
stituant  = Sp.'constituyente  = Pg.  constituente, 
constituinte  = It.  constituente,  costituente,  < L. 
constituent-)^  ppr.  of  constituere,  establish:  see 
constitute.]  I .a.  1.  Constituting  or  existing  as 
a necessary  component  or  ingredient;  forming 
or  composing  as  a necessary  part;  component; 
elementary : as,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  the 
constituent  parts  of  water. 

Body,  soul,  and  reason  are  the  three  constituent  parts  of 
a man.  Dryden,  tr.  of  Ilufresuoy’s  Art  of  Painting. 

For  tlie  constituent  elements  of  an  organism  can  only  he 
truly  and  adequately  conceived  as  rendered  what  they  are 
by  the  end  realised  through  the  organism. 

T.  11.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 79. 

If  we  could  break  up  a molecule,  we  [should]  sever  it  into 
its  constituent  atoms.  A.  Daniell,  Prim  of  Pliys.,  p.  215. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  constituting  or  appoint- 
ing, or  of  electing  to  public  office:  as,  a con- 
stituent body. 

A question  of  right  arises  between  the  constituent  and 
representative  body.  Junius. 

Constituent  Assembly.  Same  as  National  Assembly 
(which  see,  under  assembly). — Constituent  whole,  in 
logic,  a genus  considered  as  the  sum  of  its  species,  or  a 
species  as  the  sum  of  its  individuals ; a potential  whole : 
opposed  to  constituted  whole  (which  see,  under  constituted). 
In  every  case  the  parts  as  such  constitute  the  whole  as 
such,  and  not  conversely ; but  the  constituent  whole  is 
supposed  to  be  constituent  of  the  nature  of  the  parts  as 
substances. 

II.  n.  If.  One  who  or  that  which  constitutes 
or  forms,  or  establishes  or  determines. 

Their  first  composure  and  origination  requires  a higher 
and  nobler  constituent  than  chance. 

Sir  M.  llale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 
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2.  That  which  constitutes  or  composes  as  a 
part,  or  a necessary  part ; a formative  element 
or  ingredient. 

The  lymph  in  those  glands  is  a neoessary  constituent  of 
the  aliment.  Arbuthnot , Aliments. 

Exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  force  of 
sculpture  is  subdued  will  be  the  importance  attached  to 
colour  as  a means  of  effect  or  constituent  of  beauty. 

Buskin. 

His  humor  is  distinguished  by  its  constituent  of  feeling. 

D.  J.  Hill , Irving,  p.  209. 

3.  One  who  constitutes  another  his  agent ; one 
who  empowers  another  to  transact  business  for 
him,  or  appoints  another  to  an  office  in  which 
the  person  appointed  represents  him  as  his 
agent. — 4.  One  who  elects  or  assists  in  elect- 
ing another  to  a public  office ; more  generally, 
any  inhabitant  of  the  district  represented  by 
an  elective  officer,  especially  by  one  elected  to 
a legislative  body:  so  called  with  reference  to 
such  officer. 

An  artifice  sometimes  practised  by  candidates  for  offices 
in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  good  graces  of 
their  constituents.  W.  Melmoth,  tr.  of  Cicero,  xii.  10,  note. 

They  not  only  took  up  the  complaints  of  their  constitu- 
ents, but  suggested  new  claims  to  be  made  by  them. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  525. 
Conjugate  constituents  of  a matrix.  See  conjugate. 
— Constituent  cf  a determinant,  in  math.,  one  of  its 
elements  ; one  of  the  factors  which  compose  the  terms  of 
the  determinant.  Thus,  in  the  determinant  nj  b 2 — a 2 bif 
the  constituents  or  elements  are  rij,  n2,  ^i»  5o.—  Con- 
stituent Of  a pencil,  of  lines  or  planes,  a ray“or  plane 
of  the  pencil. 

constituentiy  (kon-stit'u-ent-li),  adv.  As  re- 
gards constituents.  [Rare.] 

Constituentiy , elementally  the  same,  Man  and  Woman 
are  organized  on  different  bases. 

G.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  232. 
constitute  (kon'sti-tut),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
stituted, ppr.  constituting.  [<  L.  constitutus,  pp. 
of  constituere  (>  F.  constituer=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
stituir  = It.  constituire , costituire  = D.  konstitu- 
eren  = G.  constituiren  = Dan.  konstituere  — Sw. 
konstituera),  set  up,  establish,  make,  create, 
constitute,  < com-,  together,  + statuere , set, 
place,  establish : see  statute,  statue,  and  cf.  in- 
stitute, restitute.']  1.  To  set;  fix;  establish. 

We  must  obey  laws  appointed  and  constituted  by  lawful 
authority,  not  against  the  law  of  God. 

Jer.  Taylor , Holy  Living. 

This  theorem,  . . . that  the  demand  for  labour  is  cow- 
stituted  by  the  wages  which  precede  the  production,  . . . 
is  a proposition  which  greatly  needs  all  the  illustration  it 
can  receive.  J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  v.  § 9. 

2.  To  enter  into  the  formation  of,  as  a necessary 
part ; make  what  it  is ; form ; make. 

Truth  and  reason  constitute  that  intellectual  gold  that 
defies  destruction.  Johnson. 

The  prevalence  of  a bad  custom  cannot  constitute  its 
apology.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  16. 

How  Oliver’s  parliaments  were  constituted  was  practi- 
cally of  little  moment ; for  he  possessed  the  means  of  con- 
ducting the  administration  without  their  support  and  in 
defiance  of  their  opposition.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

3.  To  appoint,  depute,  or  elect  to  an  office  or 
employment ; make  and  empower : as,  a sheriff 
is  constituted  a conservator  of  the  peace ; A has 
constituted  B his  attorney  or  agent. 

Constituting  officers  and  conditions,  to  rule  ouer  them. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith' s True  Travels,  II.  5. 

constituted  (kon'sti-tu-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
constitute,  v.]  Set;  fixed;  established;  made; 
elected;  appointed. 

Beyond  . . . the  fact  . . . that  in  1187  there  was  at  Ox- 
ford a great  school  with  diverse  faculties  of  doctors,  ergo 
a constituted  University,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  Uni- 
versity life  here  so  early. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  141. 
Constituted  authorities.  See  authority.— Constituted 
Whole,  in  logic,  a whole  which  is  actually  and  not  merely 
potentially  made  up  of  its  parts  ; either  a definite,  a com- 
posite, or  an  integrate  whole  : opposed  to  constituent  whole 
(which  see,  under  constituent). 

constitutor  (kon'sti-tu-ter),  n.  One  who  con- 
stitutes or  appoints. 

constitution  (kon-sti-tu'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
stitution, < OF.  constitution,  -tion,  F.  constitu- 
tion = Sp.  constitution  = Pg.  constituigdo  — It. 
constituzione,  costituzione  - D.  konstitutie  = G-. 
constitution  = Dan.  Sw.  konstitution,  < L.  consti- 
tution-), a constitution,  disposition,  nature,  a 
regulation,  order,  arrangement,  < constituere, 
pp.  constitutus,  establish:  see  constitute .]  1. 

The  act  of  constituting,  establishing,  or  appoint- 
ing; formation. — 2.  The  state  of  being  consti- 
tuted, composed,  made  up,  or  established ; the 
assemblage  and  union  of  the  essential  elements 
and  characteristic  parts  of  a system  or  body, 
especially  of  the  human  organism ; the  composi- 
tion, make-up,  or  natural  condition  of  anything: 
as,  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun ; the  con- 
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stitution  of  a sanitary  system ; a weak  or  irrita- 
ble constitution. 

He  defended  himself  with  . . . less  passion  than  was  ex- 
pected from  his  constitution.  Lord  Clarendon. 

The  Chaos,  and  the  Creation ; Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell ; 
enter  into  the  Constitution  of  his  Poem. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  315. 

What  is  that  constitution  or  law  of  our  nature  without 
which  government  would  not  exist,  and  with  which  its 
existence  is  necessary?  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  1. 

A good  constitution ; such  a constitution  received  at 
birth  as  will  not  easily  admit  disease,  or  will  easily  over- 
come it  by  its  own  native  soundness. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  228. 

3.  A system  of  fundamental  principles,  max- 
ims, laws,  or  rules  embodied  in  written  docu- 
ments or  established  by  prescriptive  usage,  for 
the  government  of  a nation,  state,  society,  cor- 
poration, or  association:  as,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ; the  British  Constitution;  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York ; the  con- 
stitution of  a social  club,  etc.  In  American  legal 
usage  a constitution  is  the  organic  law  of  a State  or  of  the 
nation,  the  adoption  of  which  by  the  people  constitutes  the 
political  organization,  as  distinguished  from  the  statutes 
made  by  the  political  organization  acting  under  the  order 
of  things  thus  constituted. 

Without  a constitution — something  to  counteract  the 
strong  tendency  of  government  to  disorder  and  abuse,  and 
to  give  stability  to  political  institutions — there  can  be  lit- 
tle progress  or  permanent  improvement. 

Calhoun,  Works,  I.  11. 

A federal  constitution  is  of  the  nature  of  a treaty.  It  is 
an  agreement  by  which  certain  political  communities,  in 
themselves  independent  and  sovereign,  agree  to  surrender 
certain  of  the  attributes  of  independence  and  sovereignty 
to  a central  authority,  while  others  of  these  attributes 
they  keep  in  their  own  hands. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  190. 

4.  A particular  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation, 
made  by  the  authority  of  any  superior,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical;  specifically,  in  Bom . law,  what 
an  emperor  enacted,  either  by  decree,  edict, 
or  letter,  and  without  the  interposition  of  any 
constitutional  assembly : as,  the  constitutions  of 
Justinian. 

Constitutions  ( constitutiones ),  properly  speaking,  are 
those  Apostolic  letters  which  ordain,  in  a permanent  man- 
ner, something  for  the  entire  church  or  part  of  it. 

H.  B.  Smith,  Elem.  Eccles.  Law  (5th  ed.),  I.  26. 

Of  the  canons  and  constitutions  made  in  these  [English 
ecclesiastical]  assemblies,  many  have  come  down  to  our 
own  times.  These  form  a kind  of  national  canon  law.  . . . 
They  are  principally  taken  up  in  such  matters  as  peculiarly 
belonged  to  the  . . . consideration  of  a national  assembly 
of  the  clergy. 

Reeves,  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (Finlason,  1880),  II.  340. 

5.  Any  system  of  fundamental  principles  of 
action:  as,  the  New  Testament  is  the  moral 
constitution  of  modern  society.— Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions. See  apostolic.— British  Constitution,  a col- 
lective name  for  the  principles  of  public  policy  on  which 
the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  based.  It  is  not  formulated  in  any  par- 
ticular document  or  set  of  documents,  but  is  the  gradual 
development  of  the  political  intelligence  of  the  English 
people,  as  embodied  in  concessions  forced  from  unwilling 
sovereigns,  in  the  results  of  various  revolutions,  in  nu- 
merous fundamental  enactments  of  Parliament,  and  in 
the  established  principles  of  the  common  law.  The  char- 
acter of  the  government  has  become  increasingly  demo- 
cratic, and  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  great  in  the 
time  of  the  Tudors,  Stuarts,  and  earlier,  is  now  much 
abridged.  The  controlling  force  in  the  movement  has  been 
the  gradually  acquired  supremacy  of  Parliament  (now  re- 
siding almost  entirely  in  the  House  of  Commons)  over 
the  executive  powers  of  government,  so  that  the  principal 
function  of  the  sovereign  is  now  that  of  simple  confirma- 
tion. The  chief  muniments  of  the  British  Constitution, 
as  a growth  of  liberal  representative  government,  are  the 
Magna  Charta  and  its  successive  extensions,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  principles  of  which 
have  been  incorporated  in  all  the  written  constitutions  of 
the  English-speaking  race.  (See  these  terms.) — Consti- 
tution coin,  a German  coin  struck  according  to  the  Leip- 
sic  rate  of  coinage,  8 rix-dollars  weighing  a Cologne  mark 
of  silver,  14  loths  4 grains  fine,  and  13£  florins  weighing 
one  mark,  12  loths  fine.  This  rate,  adopted  by  some  states 
in  1690,  was  established  throughout  the  empire  from  1738 
to  1763.— Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  the  fundamental  or  organic  law  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  framed  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  May  25th,  1787,  and 
adjourned  September  17th,  1787,  and  it  went  into  effect 
March  4th,  1789  (although  Washington,  the  first  presi- 
dent under  it,  was  not  inaugurated  till  April  30th),  hav- 
ing been  ratified  by  eleven  of  the  thirteen  States,  the 
others,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  ratifying  it  No- 
vember 21st,  1789,  and  May  29th,  1790,  respectively.  It 
is  a document  comprised  in  seven  original  articles  and 
seventeen  amendatory  articles  (amendments).  Of  the  ori- 
ginal articles,  the  first  deals  with  the  legislative  body,  pre- 
scribing the  method  of  election  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Senate,  the  qualifications  of  members,  the 
methods  in  which  bills  shall  be  passed,  and  those  subjects 
on  which  Congress  shall  be  qualified  to  act ; the  second 
relates  to  the  executive  department,  prescribing  the 
method  of  election  and  the  qualifications  and  duties  of 
the  President ; the  third  relates  to  the  judicial  department, 
providing  for  the  supreme  court  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  may  think  necessary ; the  fourth  deals  with 
the  relations  between  the  general  government  and  the 
separate  States,  and  provides  for  the  admission  of  new 
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States;  the  fifth  relates  to  the  power  and  method  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution ; the  sixth,  to  the  national 
supremacy ; and  the  seventh,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
government  upon  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by 
nine  of  the  States.  The  amendments,  according  to  one  of 
the  methods  provided,  were  proposed  by  Congress  and  rati- 
fied by  the  States.  The  first  twelve  were  submitted  under 
acts  passed  inl789-90,'’1793,  and  1803  ; the  next  three,  after 
the  civil  war,  under  acts  of  1865,  1868,  and  1870 ; and  the 
last  two  were  ratified  in  1913.  The  most  important  of 
them  are  the  twelfth,  which  changed  the  method  of  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-president;  the  thirteenth, 
which  abolished  slavery ; the  fourteenth,  which  dis- 
qualifies any  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  the  government  from  holding  office  unless  his  dis- 
qualification be  removed  by  Congress,  and  prevents  the 
assumption  and  payment  of  any  debt  incurred  in  aid  of 
rebellion ; and  the  fifteenth,  which  prohibits  the  denial  to 
any  one  of  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.  The  sixteenth  gave  Con- 
gress power  to  collect  a direct  income  tax ; the  seven- 
teenth provided  for  election  of  United  States  senators  by 
popular  vote.—  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  Eng. 
hist.,  certain  propositions  defining  the  limits  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  jurisdiction,  drawn  up  at  the  Council  of 
Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  held  by  Henry  II.  in  1164. 
Though  purporting  to  declare  usages  prevailing  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  they  were  never  accepted  by  the  clergy, 
and  were  renounced  in  1172.— Decree  Of  constitution, 
in  Scots  law,  any  decree  by  which  the  extent  of  a debt  or 
an  obligation  is  ascertained:  but  the  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  those  decrees  which  are  requisite  to  found  a title 
in  the  person  of  the  creditor  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
^ either  the  debtor  or  the  original  creditor. 

constitutional  (kon-sti-tu'shon-al),  a.  and  n. 

[=  I1,  constitutionnel  = Sp.  Pg.  constitutional 
= It.  costituzionale,  < NL.  * constitutional's,  < L. 
constitutions-),  constitution.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  inherent  in  the  constitution  (of  a per- 
son or  thing) ; springing  from  or  due  to  the 
constitution  or  composition:  as,  a constitutional 
infirmity;  constitutional  ardor  or  apathy. 

Contrast  the  trial  of  constitution  which  child-bearing 
brings  on  the  civilized  woman  with  the  small  constitu- 
tional disturbance  it  causes  to  the  savage  woman. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 28. 

2.  Beneficial  to,  or  designed  to  benefit,  the 
physical  constitution : as,  a constitutional  walk. 
— 3.  Forming  a part  of,  authorized  by,  or  con- 
sistent with  the  constitution  or  fundamental 
organic  law  of  a nation  or  state,  in  English  law 
the  question  whether  an  act  is  constitutional  turns  on  its 
consistency  with  the  spirit  and  usages  of  the  national  pol- 
ity, and  an  innovation  departing  from  that  standard  is  not 
necessarily  void.  In  the  United  States  the  question  turns 
on  consistency  or  conformity  with  the  written  constitu- 
tion, and  an  act  in  contravention  of  that  is  void. 

To  improve  establishments  . . . by  constitutional  means. 

Bp.  Hurd,  Sermon  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  we  cannot,  without  the  risk  of  evils  from  which  the 
imagination  recoils,  employ  physical  force  as  a check  on 
misgovernment,  it  is  evidently  our  wisdom  to  keep  all  the 
constitutional  checks  on  misgovernment  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency.  Macaulay. 

The  lord's  petty  monarchy  over  the  manor,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  formerly,  is  now  a strictly  constitutional 
one.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  43. 

4.  Having  the  power  of,  or  existing  by  virtue 
of  and  subject  to,  a constitution  or  funda- 
mental organic  law:  as,  a constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

It  requires  the  united  action  of  both  [rulers  and  the 
ruled]  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power  and  oppression,  and 
to  constitute,  really  and  truly,  a constitutional  govern- 
ment. Calhoun,  Works,  I.  381. 

A constitutional  sovereign,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  rules  in  Bra- 
zil, and  the  thriving  state  of  the  country  is  owing  to  its 
free  institutions.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  68. 

5.  Kelatingto,  concerned  with,  or  arising  from 
a constitution. 

The  ancient  constitutional  traditions  of  the  state. 

Macaulay. 

The  history  of  the  three  Lancastrian  reigns  has  a double 
interest ; it  contains  not  only  the  foundation,  consolida- 
tion, and  destruction  of  a fabric  of  dynastic  power,  but, 
parallel  with  it,  the  trial  and  failure  of  a great  constitu- 
tional experiment.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 300. 

Medieval  London  still  waits  for  its  constitutional  histo- 
rian. Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  64. 

Constitutional  convention,  in  the  United  States : (a) 
The  body  of  delegates  from  the  several  States  which  framed 
the  federal  Constitution,  sitting  in  Philadelphia  from  May 
25th  to  September  17th,  1787.  (6)  A body  of  delegates 
meeting  under  authority  of  Congress  to  frame  a constitu- 
tion of  government  for  a new  State  ; or  such  a body  con- 
vened by  a State  legislature,  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
to  revise  the  existing  constitution  of  the  State.— Consti- 
tutional monarchy.  See  monarchy. — Constitutional 
Union  party,  in  IT.  S.  hist.,  a party-name  assumed  in 
the  electoral  contest  of  1860  by  the  southern  Whigs,  who, 
unwilling  to  join  either  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic 
party,  ignored  the  slavery  question  in  their  public  declara- 
tions and  professed  no  other  political  principles  than  at- 
tachment to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

n.  n.  [Short  for  constitutional  walk  or  exer- 
cise. See  I.,  2.]  Exercise  by  walking,  for  the 
benefit  of  health. 

Even  the  mild  walks  which  are  dignified  with  the  name 
of  exercise  there,  how  unlike  the  Cantab’s  constitutional 
of  eight  miles  in  less  than  two  hours. 

C,  A.  Bristed,  English  University  (2d  ed.),  p,  45, 
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constitutionalism  (kon-sti-tu'shon-al-izm),  n. 

[=  F.  constitutionnalisme ; as  constitutional  + 
-ism.']  1 . The  theory  or  principle  of  a constitu- 

tion or  of  constitutional  government ; constitu- 
tional rule  or  authority ; constitutional  princi- 
ples. 

Louis  Philippe  became  nearly  absolute  under  the  forms 
of  constitutionalism. 

W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  94. 
The  house  of  Guelph  had  no  more  natural  love  for  con- 
stitutionalism than  any  other  reigning  house. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  69. 
2.  Adherence  to  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

constitutionalist  (kon-sti-tu/shon-al-ist),  n. 
[=  F.  constitutionnaliste ; as  constitutional  + 
-ist]  1.  A supporter  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  government. — 2.  An  advocate  of  con- 
stitutionalism, as  opposed  to  other  forms  of 
government. 

The  alliance  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian  Con- 
stitutionalists was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  ab- 
solutist rule  to  which  Austria  stood  pledged. 

E.  Dicey , Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  70. 

Specifically — 3.  (a)  A framer  or  an  advocate 
of  the  French  Constitution  of  1791. 

The  revolutionists  and  constitutionalists  of  France. 

Burke,  To  a Noble  Lord. 

(6)  pi.  [cap.]  A name  assumed  by  a party  in 
Pennsylvania,  about  1787,  which  favored  the 
retention  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1776,  and 
opposed  the  substitution  for  it  of  a stronger 
form  of  government. 

Meantime  the  Anti-Federalists  of  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia were  pressing  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutionalists 
to  rally  once  more,  in  the  hope  of  reversing  the  favorable 
action  of  that  State. 

J.  Schouler,  Hist.  United  States,  I.  61. 
(c)  [cap.]  A name  assumed  by  tbe  more  mod- 
erate faction  of  the  Democratic-Republican 
party  in  Pennsylvania  during  a few  years  after 
1804:  opposed  to  the  “Friends  of  the  People” 
or  “Conventionalists.” 

constitutionality  (kon-sti-tu-shon-al'i-ti),  n. 

[=  F.  constitutionnalite,  etc. ; as  constitutional 
+ -tty.]  The  quality  of  being  constitutional,  (a) 

Inherence  in  the  natural  frame  or  organization : as,  the 
constitutionality  of  disease.  [Rare.]  (6)  Conformity  to  the 
constitution  or  organic  laws  and  fundamental  principles 
of  a constitutional  government. 

constitutionalize  (kon-sti-tu'shon-al-lz),  v.  i. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  constitutionalized , ppr.  constitu- 
tionalizing. [<  constitutional , n.,  + -ize.]  To 
take  a walk  for  health  and  exercise,  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  where  this  term  originated,  the  usual  time 
for  constitutionalizing  is  between  2 and  4 o’clock  P.  m. 

The  most  usual  mode  of  exercise  is  walking  — constitu- 
tionalizing is  the  Cantab  for  it. 

^ C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University  (2d  ed.),  p.  19. 

constitutionally  (kon-sti-tu'shon-al-i),  ode. 

1.  In  accordance  with,  by  virtue  of,  or  with 
respect  to  the  natural  frame  or  constitution  of 
mind  or  body;  naturally. 

The  English  were  constitutionally  humane.  HaXlam. 

On  the  whole,  the  facts  now  given  show  that,  though 
habit  does  something  towards  acclimatisation,  yet  that  the 
appearance  of  constitutionally  different  individuals  is  a 
far  more  effective  agent. 

Darwin , Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  305. 

2.  With  a view  to  the  benefit  of  one’s  physical 
constitution. 

Every  morning  the  regular  water-drinkers,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick among  the  number,  met  each  other  in  the  pump- 
room,  took  their  quarter  of  a pint,  and  walked  constitu- 
tionally. Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxvi. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  constitution  or  frame 
of  government ; according  to  the  political  con- 
stitution. 

Even  in  France,  the  States-General  alone  could  constitu- 
tionally impose  taxes.  Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

constitutionary  (kon-sti-tu'shon-a-ri),  a.  [== 
F.  constitutionnaire,  < LL.  cons'titutionarius, 
prop.  adj.  (as  a noun,  one  who  has  to  do  with 
the  copying  of  the  imperial  constitutions),  < L. 
constitutio(n-) , constitution:  see  constitution.] 
Constitutional.  [Rare.] 

COUStitutionist  (kon-sti-t-u'shon-ist),  n.  [<  con- 
stitution + -tsf.]  One  who  adheres  to  or  upholds 
the  constitution  of  the  country ; a constitution- 
alist. 

Constitutixmists  and  anti-constitutionists. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  Parties,  xix. 

constitutive  (kon'sti-tu-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  const.i- 
tutif  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  constitutivo,  < L.  as  if  * con- 
stitutive, < constitutus,  pp. : see  constitute.]  1. 
Constituting,  forming,  or  composing ; constitu- 
ent; elemental;  essential. 

An  intelligent  and  constitutive  part  of  every  virtue. 

y Barrow, 
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Individuality  is  as  much  a constitutive  fact  of  each  human 
being  as  is  the  trait  which  he  shows  in  common  with  his 
fellows.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  226. 

2.  Having  power  to  enact  or  establish ; insti- 
tuting.— Constitutive  difference.  Same  as  comple- 
tive difference  (which  see,  under  completive). — Constitu- 
tive mark,  in  logic,  an  essential  mark ; one  of  the  marks 
contained  in  the  definition  of  a thing. — Constitutive 
principles,  (a)  In  logic : (1)  The  two  premises  and  three 
terms  of  a syllogism : called  material  constitutive  princi- 
ples. (2)  The  mood  and  figure  of  syllogism  : called  formal 
constitutive  principles.  In  both  senses  distinguished  from 
regulative  and  reductive  principles  (which  see,  under  the 
adjectives).  (6)  In  the  Kantian  philos.,  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  an  object  of  pure  intuition  can  be  construct- 
ed a priori : opposed  to  regulative  principles  (which  see, 
under  regulative).—  Constitutive  use  of  a conception, 
in  the  Kantian  philos.,  the  holding  of  a conception  to  be 
true  as  a matter  of  fact : opposed  to  the  regulative  use, 
which  consists  in  acting  as  if  it  were  true. 

constitutively  (kon'sti-tu-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
constitutive  manner. 

Constitutor  (kon'sti-tu-tor),  n.  [<  L.  constitu- 
tor, < constituere,  pp.  consiitutus,  constitute : see 
constitute.']  1.  One  who  or  that  which  consti- 
tutes or  makes  up ; a constituent. 

Elocution  is  only  an  assistant,  but  not  a constitutor  of 
eloquence.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  7. 

2.  One  who  promises  to  pay  the  debt  of  another. 
* Bapalje  and  Lawrence. 

constrain  (kou-stran'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  constrainen, 
constreynen,  constreignen,  < OF.  constraindre, 
constreindre,  cunstraindre,  costreindre,  F.  con- 
traindre  = Pr.  costraigner  = Sp.  constrefiir  = 
Pg.  constranger,  constringir  = It.  constringere, 
costrignere,  < L.  constringere,  pp.  constrictus  (> 
E.  constringe  and  constrict,  q.  v.),  bind  together, 
draw  together,  fetter,  constrict,  hold  in  check, 
restrain,  constrain,  < corn-,  together,  + strin- 
gere,  pp.  strictus,  draw  tight:  see  strict,  strin- 
gent, strain^.  Ci.  distrain,  restrain.]  1.  In  gen- 
eral, to  exert  force,  physical  or  moral,  upon, 
either  in  urging  to  action  or  in  restraining 
from  it ; press ; urge ; drive ; restrain.  Hence 
— 2.  To  urge  with  irresistible  power,  or  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect ; compel ; 
necessitate ; oblige. 

The  seke  men  be  not  constreyned  to  that  Fast. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  134. 

Me  thynketh,  syre  Reson, 

Men  sholde  constreyne  no  clerke  to  knauene  werkes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  54. 

I was  constrained  to  appeal  unto  Caesar.  Acts  xxviii.  19. 

Cruel  need 

Constrain'd  us,  but  a better  time  has  come. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

Pardon  us,  constrained  to  do  this  deed 
By  the  King’s  will. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  145. 

3.  To  confine  or  hold  by  force ; restrain  from 
escape  or  action ; repress  or  compress  ; bind. 

How  the  strait  stays  the  slender  waist  constrain.  Gay . 

He  binds  in  chains 

The  drowsy  prophet,  and  his  limbs  constrains. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  cheek;  repress;  hinder;  deter. — 5f.  To 
force. 

Her  spotless  chastity, 

Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrain’d  and  forc’d. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  2. 

constrainable  (kon-stra'na-bl),  a.  [<  constrain 
+ -able ; = F.  contraignable.]  That  may  be 
constrained,  forced,  or  repressed;  subject  to 
constraint  or  to  restraint ; subject  to  compul- 
sion. 

Before  Novatian’s  uprising,  no  man  was  constrainable  to 
confess  publicly  any  sin.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  4. 

constrained  (kon-strand'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  con- 
strain, i\]  Produced  by  constraint,  especially 
in  opposition  to  nature;  manifesting  constraint, 
especially  internal  constraint  or  repression  of 
emotion : as,  a constrained  voice ; a constrained 
manner. 

The  scars  upon  your  honour  ...  he 
Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes, 

Not  as  deserv’d.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  11. 

constrainedly  (kon-stra'ned-li),  adv.  By  con- 
straint ; by  compulsion. 

constrainer  (kon-stra'ner),  n.  One  who  con- 
strains. 

constraint  (kon-strant'),  n.  [<  ME.  constreint, 
constreynte,  constrent,  < OF.  * constraints,  con- 
trainte,  F.  contrainte,  orig.  fern,  of  *constraint, 
contraint,  pp.  of  constraindre,  constrain:  see 
constrain.]  1.  Irresistible  force,  or  its  effect ; 
any  force  or  power,  physical  or  moral,  which 
compels  to  act  or  to  forbear  action;  compul- 
sion ; coercion ; restraint. 

Feed  the  flock  of  God,  . . . taking  the  oversight  thereof, 
not  by  constraint,  but  willingly.  1 Pet.  v.  2. 

Thro'  long  imprisonment  and  hard  constraint. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  2. 
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Commands  are  no  constraints.  If  I obey  them, 

I do  it  freely.  Milton , S.  A.,  1.  1372. 

Specifically — 2.  Repression  of  emotion,  or  of 
the  expression  of  one’s  thoughts  and  feelings ; 
hence,  embarrassment : as,  he  spoke  with  con- 
straint. 

The  ambassador  and  Fernandes  were  received  by  the 
Benero  with  an  air  of  constraint  and  coolness,  though  with 
civility.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  315. 

3.  Inomolf/ficolt»ecli.,theproductof  themass  of 
a particle  into  the  square  of  that  velocity  which, 
compounded  with  the  velocity  the  particle 
would  have  if  free,  would  give  the  actual  velo- 
city.— Degree  Of  constraint,  a one-dimensional  geo- 
metric condition  imposed  upon  the  possible  displacement 
of  a body  or  system  of  bodies.  Thus,  if  one  point  of  the 
system  be  forced  to  remain  on  the  surface  of  a given 
sphere,  one  degree  of  constraint  is  introduced  ; if  one  point 
be  fixed,  three  degrees  of  constraint  are  introduced,  etc. — 
Kinetic  constraint,  the  condition  that  a point  of  a sys- 
tem shall  move  in  a given  way. — Principle  of  least  con- 
straint, in  analytical  mech.,  the  principle  that,  when 
there  are  connections  between  parts  of  a system,  the  mo- 
tion is  such  as  to  make  the  sum  of  the  constraints  a mini- 
mum. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  principles  have  at  last 
assumed  their  final  form  in  the  Principle  of  Least  Con- 
straint established  by  Gauss.  According  to  him,  the  move- 
ments of  a system  of  masses,  however  the  masses  may  be 
connected  together,  take  place  at  every  moment  in  the 
utmost  possible  agreement  with  their  free  movement,  and 
therefore  under  the  least  constraint.  As  measure  of  the 
constraint,  is  taken  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every  mass 
into  the  square  of  its  departure  from  free  motion. 

Quoted  in  Mind,  IX.  458. 

— Syn.  1.  Violence,  necessity,  coercion.  See  force,  n. 
constraintivet  (kon-stran'tiv),  a.  [<  constraint 
+ -ive.]  Having  power  to  compel. 

Not  through  any  constraining  necessity,  or  constrain- 
tive  vow,  hut  on  a voluntary  choice. 

R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  127. 

constrict  (kon-strikt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  constrictus, 
pp.  of  constringere,  drawtogether:  see  constrain, 
constringe.]  1.  To  draw  together  in  any  part 
or  at  any  point  by  internal  force  or  action ; con- 
tract; cause  shrinkage  or  diminution  of  bulk, 
volume,  or  capacity  in : as,  to  constrict  a canal 
or  a duct. — 2.  To  compress  in  one  part  by  ex- 
ternal force ; squeeze ; bind ; cramp. 

Such  things  as  constrict  the  fibres.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments, 
constrict  (kon-strikt'),  a.  [<  L.  constrictus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Same  as  constricted. 
constricted  (kon-strik'ted),  p.  a.  [<  constrict 
+ -ed2.]  Drawn  together ; compressed  or  con- 
tracted ; straitened ; cramped : as,  the  middle 
of  an  hour-glass  is  constricted.  Specifically  — (a)  In 
hot.  and  med. , contracted  or  tightened  so  as  to  be  smaller 
in  some  parts  than  in  others  : as,  a constHcted  pod ; a con- 
stricted urethra. 

Some  among  the  cells  in  the  microscopic  fields  are  seen 
to  be  elongated  and  constricted  into  an  hour-glass  shape 
in  the  middle.  S.  B.  Herrick,  Plant  Life,  p.  32. 

(b)  In  entom.  : (1)  Suddenly  and  disproportionally  more 
slender  in  any  part : as,  an  abdomen  constricted  in  the 
middle.  (2)  Much  more  slender  than  the  neighboring 
parts  : as,  a constricted  joint  of  the  antenna, 
constriction  (kon-strik'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
striction = Pr.  constriccio  = Sp.  constriccion  — 
Pg.  constricqdo  = It.  costrizione,  < LL.  constric- 
tion), < L.  constringere,  pp.  constrictus,  con- 
strict: see  constrain,  constrict.]  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  constricting ; the  state  of  being 
constricted.  ( a ) A drawing  together  or  into  smaller 
compass  by  some  intrinsic  means  or  action ; shrinkage  in 
one  or  more  parts ; contraction.  (6)  The  operation  of  com- 
pressing by  external  force ; a squeezing  or  cramping  by 
pressing  upon  or  binding;  compression  by  extraneous 
means. 

2.  The  result  of  constricting;  a constricted  or 
narrowed  part. 

Constrictipedes  (kon-strik-ti-pe'dez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <L.  constrictus,  drawn  together,  constrict- 
ed (see  constrict),  + pes,  pi  .pedes,  = E .foot.] 
In  ornith.,  a subclass  of  birds,  proposed  by 
Hogg  in  1846  upon  physiological  considera- 
tions : opposed  to  his  Inconstrictipedes,  and  cor- 
responding approximately  with  the  Altrices  of 
Bonaparte  and  with  the  Psilopcedes  or  Gymno- 
pcedes  of  Sundevall.  [Not  in  use.] 
constrictive  (kon-strik'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  constric- 
tif  = Pr.  costrictiu  = Sp.  Pg.  constrictivo  = It. 
costrettivo,  < LL.  constrictivus,  < L.  constrictus, 
pp.  of  constringere,  constrict:  see  constrain, 
constrict.]  Tending  to  constrict,  contract,  or 
compress. 

constrictor  (kon-strik'tor),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  con- 
stricteur  = Sp!  Pg.  constrictor  = It.  constrittore, 
costrittore,  < NL.  constrictor,  < L.  constringere, 
pp.  constrictus,  constrict:  see  constrain,  con- 
strict.] I.  n.  1.  That  which  constricts,  con- 
tracts, or  draws  together ; specifically,  in  anat., 
a muscle  which  draws  parts  together,  or  closes 
an  opening;  a sphincter:  as,  the  constrictor  of 
the  esophagus. 
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He  supposed  the  constrictors  of  the  eyelids  must  be 
strengthened  in  the  supercilious.  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

2.  A large  serpent  which  envelops  and  crushes 
its  prey  in  its  folds : as,  the  boa-constrictor.  See 
boa. — 3.  The  technical  specific  name  of  the 
common  black-snake  of  North  America,  Basca- 
nion  constrictor.  See  cut  under  black-snake. — 
Constrictor  arcuum,  one  of  the  muscles  connecting  bran- 
chial  arches  of  each  side  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates, 
as  Amphibia.—  Constrictor  isthmi  faucium,  the  pala- 
toglossus : a small  muscle  of  the  soft  palate  and  tongue, 
forming  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces. — Constrictor 
pharyngis  superior,  medius,  inferior,  the  upper,  mid- 
dle, and  lower  pharyngeal  constrictors,  three  muscles  form- 
ing most  of  the  fleshy  wall  of  the  human  pharynx,  having 
several  attachments  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  lower  jaw, 
hyoid  bone,  larynx,  etc. 

ii.  a.  Acting  as  a constrictor;  constricting: 
as,  a constrictor  muscle. 

Constrictores  (kon-strik-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  constrictor  : see  constrictor.]  In  Oppel’s 
system  of  classification  (1811),  the  constrictors, 
a family  of  ophidians  ; the  boas  and  pythons  of 
the  genera  Boa  and  Eryx.  See  Boidce,  Pytho- 
nidce. 

constringe  (kon-strinj'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
stringed,  ppr" constringing.  [<  L.  constringere, 
draw  together:  see  constrain,  constrict.]  To 
cause  constriction  in ; constrict  or  cause  to  con- 
tract or  pucker ; astringe. 

Strong  liquors  . . . constringe,  harden  the  fibres,  and 
coagulate  the  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

On  tasting  it  [water  from  the  Dead  Sea],  my  mouth  was 
constringed  as  if  it  had  been  a strong  allurn  water. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  36. 

constringent  (kon-strin'jent),  a.  [=  F.  con- 
stringent = Sp.  Pg.  constringente  = It.  costri- 
gnente,  < L.  constringen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  constringere, 
constrict:  see  constrain,  constringe.]  Causing 
constriction;  having  the  quality  of  constrict- 
ing, contracting,  or  puckering;  extremely  as- 
tringent. 

construct  (kon-strukt'),  v.  [<  L.  constructus, 
pp.  of  construere  (>It.  costruire,  consiruire  = Sp. 
Pg.  construir  = Pr.  F.  construire  (>  D.  konstrue- 
ren  = Gr.  construiren  = Dan.  konstruere  = Sw. 
konstruera ) ; cf.  construe),  heap  together,  build, 
make,  construct,  connect  grammatically  (see 
construe),  < com-,  together,  + struere,  heap  up, 
pile:  see  structure.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  to- 
gether the  parts  of  in  their  proper  place  and 
order;  erect;  build;  form:  as,  to  construct  an 
edifice  or  a ship. 

Bivalve  shells  are  made  to  open  and  shut,  but  on  what 
a number  of  patterns  is  the  hinge  constructed,  from  the 
long  row  of  neatly  interlocking  teeth  in  a Nucula  to  the 
simple  ligament  of  a Mussel  [ 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  187. 

2.  To  devise  and  put  into  orderly  arrangement ; 
form  by  the  mind ; frame  ; fabricate ; evolve 
the  form  of : as,  to  construct  a story. 

He  constructed  a new  system.  Johnstm. 

3f.  To  interpret  or  understand;  construe. — 4. 
To  draw,  as  a figure,  so  as  to  fulfil  given  condi- 
tions. See  construction,  4.  = Syn.  1.  To  fabricate, 
erect,  raise. — 2.  To  invent,  originate,  frame,  make,  insti- 
tute. See  construe. 

II.  intrans.  To  engage  in  or  practise  con- 
struction. 

Demolition  is  undoubtedly  a vulgar  task ; the  highest 
glory  of  the  statesman  is  to  construct. 

Macaulay,  Mirabeau. 

construct  (kon ' strukt),  a.  [<  L.  constructus , 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  In  gram.,  constituting  or 
expressing  connection  as  governing  substan- 
tive with  the  substantive  governed.—  Construct 
state,  in  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages,  the  form 
of  a noun,  generally  characterized  by  shortened  or  changed 
vowels,  used  before  another  noun  which  in  Indo-European 
languages  would  be  in  the  genitive  case,  or  preceded  by 
of.  It  may  therefore  be  translated  by  of  appended  to  the 
governing  noun,  and  the  distinctive  peculiarity,  as  com- 
pared with  the  family  of  languages  last  named,  is  that  it 
is  the  governing  and  not  the  governed  noun  which  is  al- 
tered in  form. 

Bel’s  consort  was  named  Belit  (for  belat  III  R.  7,  col.  I 

3,  on  account  of  the  preceding  e),  construct  state  of  beltu, 

“lady.”  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  269. 

constructer  (kon-struk'ter),  n.  Same  as  con- 
structor. 

construction  (kon-struk'shon),  n.  [=  D.  kon- 
struktic  = Gr.  construction  — Dan.  Sw.  konstruk- 
tion , < F.  construction = Pr.  constructs , costructio 
= Sp.  construccidn  = Pg.  construcgao  = It.  co - 
struzione , < L.  construction-),  < construere,  pp. 
constructus,  construct:  see  construct,  v .]  1. 

The  act  of  building  or  making ; the  act  of  de- 
vising and  forming ; fabrication. 

From  the  raft  or  canoe  ...  to  the  construction  of  a 
vessel  capable  of  conveying  a numerous  crew  with  safety 
to  a distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improvement  is  immense. 

Robertson. 
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2.  The  way  or  form  in  which  a thing  is  built 
or  made ; the  manner  of  putting  together  the 
parts,  as  of  a building,  a ship,  a machine,  or  a 
system;  structure. 

An  astrolabe  of  peculiar  construction.  Whewell. 

3.  That  which  is  constructed ; a structure. 

The  period  when  these  old  constructions  [mounds]  were 

deserted  is  . . . far  back  in  the  past. 

J.  D.  Baldwin , Anc.  America,  p.  51. 

4.  In  geom.,  a figure  drawn  so  as  to  satisfy 
given  conditions ; the  method  of  drawing  such 
a figure  with  given  mathematical  instruments, 
especially  with  rule  and  compasses. 

Propositions  in  geometry  appear  in  a double  form : they 
express  that  a certain  figure,  drawn  in  a certain  way,  sat- 
isfies certain  conditions,  or  they  require  a figure  to  be  so 
constructed  that  certain  conditions  are  satisfied.  The 
first  form  is  the  theorem,  the  second  the  problem,  of  con- 
struction. Petersen,  tr.  by  Haagensen. 

Two  simple  harmonic  motions  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  having  the  same  period  and  phase,  may  be 
compounded  into  a single  simple  harmonic  motion  by  a 
construction  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  rectangular 
parallelogram  of  velocities. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  89. 
6.  In  gram.,  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  and 
connection  of  words  in  a sentence  according  to 
established  usages  or  the  practice  of  good  writ- 
ers and  speakers ; syntactical  arrangement. 

What  else  there  is,  he  jumbles  together  in  such  a lost 
construction  as  no  man,  either  letter’d  or  unletter’d,  will 
be  able  to  piece  up.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

6.  The  act  of  construing;  the  manner  of  un- 
derstanding or  construing  the  arrangement  of 
words,  or  of  explaining  facts ; attributed  sense 
or  meaning ; explanation ; interpretation. 

He  shall  find  the  letter  ; observe  his  construction  of  it. 

Shah.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 

Foul  wresting,  and  impossible  construction. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

Wherein  I have  heretofore  been  faulty, 

Let  your  constructions  mildly  pass  it  over. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  2. 

Religion  . . . produces  good  will  towards  men,  and 
puts  the  mildest  construction  upon  every  accident  that 
befalls.  . Spectator,  Ho.  483. 

Specifically — 7.  I nlaw:(a)  Interpretation;  in- 
telligent reading  with  explanation,  such  as  to  de- 
fine the  meaning.  (6)  An  altered  reading  of  the 
text  of  an  instrument,  designed  to  make  clear  an 
ambiguity  or  uncertainty  in  its  actual  expres- 
sion, or  to  show  its  application  to,  or  exclusion 
of,  matters  which  upon  its  face  are  not  clearly 
included  or  excluded. — 8.  Naut.,  the  method 
of  ascertaining  a ship’s  course  by  meaus  of 
trigonometrical  problems  and  diagrams. — 9. 
In  music,  the  composition  of  a work  according 
to  an  appreciable  plan. — 10.  In  the  Kantian 
philos.,  a synthesis  of  arbitrarily  formed  con- 
ceptions— Construction  of  equations,  in  alg.,  the 
construction  of  a figure  representing  the  equation  or  equa- 
tions.— Pregnant  construction.  See  pregnant. 

constructional  (kon-struk'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
struction + -alJ]  Pertaining  to  construction,  in 
any  sense  of  that  word;  specifically,  deduced 
from  construction  or  interpretation. 

Symbolical  grants  and  constructional  conveyances. 

Waterland,  Charge  on  the  Eucharist,  p.  40. 

But  iron  no  longer  greatly  interests  us  except  for  interior 
constructional  expedients.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  511. 

constructionally  (kon-struk'shon-al-i),  adv.  1. 
In  a constructional  manner  or  use ; in  construc- 
tion. 

The  use  of  wood  constructionally  should  be  discarded. 

Workshop  Receipts , 2d  ser.,  p.  292. 
2.  With  reference  to  verbal  construction;  by 
construing. 

constructionist  (kon-struk'slion-ist),  n.  [< 
construction  + - ist .]  One  who  construes  or 
interprets  law  or  the  terms  of  an  agreement, 
etc.:  generally  with  a limiting  adjective. — 
Strict  constructionist,  one  who  favors  exact  and  rigid 
construction,  as  of  laws ; specifically,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  one  who 
advocates  a strict  construction  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  rights  of  the  individual  States.  The  Anti-Federalist 
party,  the  Democratic  Republicans  who  succeeded  them, 
and  the  Democratic  party  have  in  general  been  strict  con- 
structionists : the  Federalists,  Whigs,  and  modern  Repub- 
licans have  been  chiefly  broad  or  loose  constructionists. 

construction-way  (kon-struk'shon-wa),  n.  A 
temporary  way  or  road  employed’for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  materials  used  in  constructing 
a railroad. 

constructive  kon-struk'tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  and 
F.  constructif  = Pr.  constructiu  = Pg.  construc- 
ts, < L.  as  if  *constructivus,  < co?istructus,  pp. 
of  construere,  construct : see  construct,  v.~]  1 . 
Capable  of  constructing,  or  of  being  employed 
in  construction ; formative ; shaping. 

The  constructive  fingers  of  Watt,  Fulton,  Arkwright. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  36. 
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Emerson  was  not  a great  philosopher,  because  he  had  no 
constructive  talent,— he  could  not  build  a system  of  phi- 
losophy. The  Century , XXVII.  925. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  act  or  process 
of  construction ; of  the  nature  of  construction. 

He  [Markquard]  brought  in  the  received  constructive 
form  of  his  day.  E,  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  65. 

Architectural  ornament  is  of  two  kinds,  constructive  and 
decorative.  By  the  former  are  meant  all  those  contrivances, 
such  as  capitals,  brackets,  vaulting  shafts,  and  the  like, 
which  serve  to  explain  or  give  expression  to  the  construc- 
tion. J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  31. 

Statistics  are  the  backbone  of  constructive  history. 

The  Athenaeum , Jan.  14,  1888,  p.  47. 

3.  Affirmative ; inferring  a result  from  a rule 
and  the  subsumption  of  a case  under  the  rule : 
applied  to  arguments.— 4.  Deduced  by  con- 
struction or  interpretation;  not  directly  ex- 
pressed, but  inferred;  imputed,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  actual : applied,  in  law,  to  that  which 
amounts  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  an  act.  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  was  really  and  inten- 
tionally performed. 

Stipulations,  expressed  or  implied,  formal  or  construc- 
tive. Paley. 

The  doctrine  of  constructive  treason  was  terribly  exem- 
plified in  the  cases  of  Burdett,  Stacy,  and  Walker. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 373. 
Constructive  contempt,  delivery,  dilemma,  escape, 
eviction,  fraud,  imprisonment,  malice,  mileage,  no- 
tice, trust,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Constructive  total 
loss,  in  marine  insurance,  occurs  when  the  thing  insured 
and  damaged  is  not  actually  wholly  lost,  but  recovery  is 
highly  improbable,  or  recovery  and  repairs  would  cost 
more  than  the  thing  would  be  worth  after  being  repaired. 
A right  to  recover  against  the  insurers  for  a constructive 
total  loss  is  secured  by  notice  of  abandonment  given  by 
the  owners  to  the  insurers. 

constructively  (kon-struk'tiv-li),  adv . In  a con- 
structive manner!"  Specifically— (a)  By  way  of  con- 
struction or  interpretation ; by  fair  inference. 

A neutral  should  have  had  notice  of  a blockade,  either 
actually,  by  a formal  notice  from  the  blockading  power,  or 
constructively,  by  notice  to  his  government. 

Chancellor  Kent,  Com.,  I.  § 147. 

Ceremonials  may  be  immoral  in  themselves,  or  construc- 
tively immoral  on  account  of  their  known  symbolism. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  214. 
(b)  For  the  purpose  of  building  or  construction. 

The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  never  seem  to  have  used 
stone  constructively,  except  as  the  revetment  of  a terrace 
wall.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  188. 

constructiveness  (kon-  struk ' tiv  - nes),  n.  In 
phren.,  the  tendency  to  construct  in  general, 
supposed  not  to  be  an  independent  faculty,  but 
to  take  its  particular  direction  from  other  fac- 
ulties. It  is  said  to  be  large  in  painters,  sculp- 
tors, mechanicians,  and  architects.  See  cut 
under  phrenology. 

constructor  (kon-struk'tor),  n.  [=  F.  construc- 
teur  (>  D.  konstrukteur  = Dan.  konstruktor)  = 
Sp.  Pg.  constructor  = It.  costruttore , < ML.  con- 
structor, < L.  construere,  pp.  constructus , build, 
construct:  see  construct , v.~\  1.  One  who  con- 

structs or  makes ; specifically,  a builder. 

A constructor  of  dials.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  103. 

Social  courage  is  exactly  the  virtue  in  which  the  con- 
structors of  a government  will  always  think  themselves 
least  able  to  indulge.  J.  Morley,  Burke,  p.  140. 

2f.  One  who  constructs  or  interprets. 

Lest  my  owne  relations  of  those  hard  euents  might  by 
some  constructors  bee  made  doubtful],  I haue  thought  it 
best,  etc.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  208. 

Chief  constructor,  in  naval  administration,  the  officer 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  construction  for 
the  navy.  In  the  United  States  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment.— Naval  constructor,  one  of  the  corns  of  naval 
staff-officers  charged  with  the  design  and  building  of  war- 
ships. See  corps,  n.  In  the  United  States  navy  the 
chief  constructor  has  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  and  is  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair.  See  Navy 
Department.  Other  naval  constructors  have  rank  from 
captain  to  lieutenant.  Assistant  naval  constructors  have 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  or  lieutenant  junior  grade. 

constructure  (kqn-struk'tur),  n.  [<  OF.  con- 
structure  = It.  costruttura,  < ML.  * constructura,  < 
L.  construere,  construct : see  construct,  and  cf. 
structure .]  If.  Construction;  structure;  fabric. 

They  shall  the  earth’s  constructure  closely  bind. 

Blackmore. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  a mode  of  industrial  accession, 
whereby,  if  a house  be  repaired  with  the  ma- 
terials of  another,  the  materials  accrue  to  the 
owner  of  the  house,  full  reparation,  however, 
^being  due  to  the  owner  of  the  materials, 
construe  (kon'stro  or  kon-stro'),  v.  pret.  and 
pp.  construed,  ppr.  construing.  [Early  mod.  E. 
often  conster;  < ME.  construen,  constrewen , con- 
strue, interpret,  < L.  construere,  construe,  con- 
struct: see  construct,  v.~]  1.  To  arrange  the 

words  of  in  their  natural  order;  reduce  the 
words  of  from  a transposed  to  a natural  order, 
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so  as  to  demonstrate  the  sense;  hence,  inter- 
pret, and,  when  applied  to  a foreign  language, 
translate : as,  to  construe  a sentence ; to  con- 
strue Greek,  Latin,  or  French. 

Children  beeth  compelled  for  to  leve  hire  owne  langage, 
and  for  to  construe  hir  lessouns  and  here  tliynges  in 
Frenche.  . . . Now  [a.  d.  1387]  ...  in  alle  the  gram  ere 
scoles  of  Engelond,  children  leveth  Frenche,  and  constru- 
eth  and  lerneth  an  [in]  Englische. 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  ii.  159. 
He  [Virgil]  is  so  very  figurative  that  he  requires,  I may 
almost  say,  a grammar  apart  to  construe  him. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Second  Misc. 
Hence — 2.  To  interpret;  explain;  show  or  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of ; redder. 

If  prophetic  fire 

Have  warm’d  this  old  man’s  bosom,  we  might  construe 
His  words  to  fatal  sense.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  1. 
His  [Stuyvesant’s]  haughty  refusal  to  submit  to  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  commissioners  was  construed  into  a con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  299. 

= Syn.  Interpret,  Render,  etc.  (see  translate).  Construe, 
Construct.  “To  construe  means  to  interpret,  to  show  the 
meaning ; to  construct  means  to  build : we  may  construe  a 
sentence,  as  in  translation,  or  construct  it,  as  in  composi- 
tion.” A.  S.  Ilill,  Rhetoric,  p.  50. 

constupratet  (kon'stu-prat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
constuprated,  ppr.  cohstuprating.  [<  L.  constu- 
pratus,  pp.  of  constuprare,  < com-  (intensive)  + 
stuprare,  ravish,  < stuprum,  defilement.]  To 
violate;  debauch;  deflower.  Burton. 
constuprationt  (kon-stu-pra'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
constupration  (obs.),  < L.  as  if  *constupratio{nr), 

< constuprare,  pp.  constupratus,  ravish : see  con- 
stupratc.]  The  act  of  ravishing ; violation;  de- 
filement- Bp.  Hall. 

consubsist  (kon-sub-sist'),  v.  i.  [<  con-  + sub- 
sist.'] To  subsist  together.  [Bare.] 

Two  consubsisting  wills. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  xxvi. 

consubstantial  (kon-sub-stan'shal),  a.  [=F. 
consubstantiel  - Sp.  consustancial  — Pg.  consub- 
stancial  = It.  consustanziale,  < LL.  consubstan- 
tialis,  < L.  com-,  together,  + substantia,  sub- 
stance : see  substance,  substantial.]  Having  the 
same  substance  or  essence ; coessential. 

Christ  Jesus,  ..  . coeternal  and  consubstantial  with  the 
Father  and  with  the  Holie  Ghost. 

Bradford,  in  Foxe’s  Martyrs,  p.  1058. 
“ Consubstantial  with  the  Father  ” is  nothing  more  than 
“really  one  with  the  Father,"  being  adopted  to  meet  the 
evasion  of  the  Arians. 

J.  II.  Newman , Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  138. 

consubstantialism  (kon-sub-stan'shal-izm),  n. 

[<  consubstantial  + -ism.]  The  doctrine  of  con- 
^.substantiation. 

consubstantialist  (kon-sub-stan'shal-ist),  n. 
[<  consubstantial  + -ist.]  One  who  believes  that 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist 
in  consubstantiality. 

consubstantiality  (kon-sub-stan-shi-al'i-ti),  n. 

[=  F.  consubstantialite  = Sp.  consustancialidad 
= Pg.  consubstancialidade  = It.  consustanzialita, 

< LL.  consubstantialita(t-)s,  < consubstantialis, 
consubstantial:  see  consubstantial.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  consubstantial ; existence  in  the 
same  substance ; participation  in  the  same  na- 
ture : as,  the  coeternity  and  consubstantiality  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father. 

Can  the  answerer  himself  unriddle  the  secrets  of  the 
Incarnation,  fathom  the  undivided  Trinity,  or  the  consub * 
stantiality  of  the  Eternal  Son,  with  all  his  readings  and  ex- 
aminations ? Dryden,  Duchess  of  York's  Paper  Defended. 

consubstantially  (kon-sub-stan'slial-i),  adv. 
In  a consubstantial  manner, 
consubstantiate  (kon-sub-stan'slii-at),  v.;  pret. 
and  pp.  consubstantiated,  ppr.  consubstantiating. 
[<  NL.  consubstantiatus,  pp.  of  consubstantiare, 

< L.  com-,  together,  + substantia,  substance  : see 
substance,  substantiate,  and  cf.  consubstantial.] 
I.  trans.  To  unite  in  one  common  substance 
or  nature,  or  regard  as  so  united.  [Bare.] 

They  are  driven  to  consubstantiate  and  incorporate 
Christ  with  elements  sacramental,  or  to  transubstantiate 
and  change  their  substance  into  his ; and  so  the  one  to 
hold  him  really,  but  invisibly,  moulded  up  with  the  sub- 
stance of  these  elements  — the  other  to  hide  him  under 
the  only  visible  shew  of  bread  and  wine,  the  substance 
whereof,  as  they  imagine,  is  abolished,  and  his  succeeded 
in  the  same  room. 

/ looker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  § 67  (Ord  MS.). 

ii.  intrans.  To  profess  the  doctrine  of  con- 
substantiation. 

The  consubstantiating  Church  and  priest 
Refuse  communion  to  the  Calvinist. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  1026. 

consubstantiate  (kon-sub-stan'sbi-at),  a.  [< 
NL.  consubstantiatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Same 
as  consubstantial.  Feltham. 
consubstantiation  (kon-sub-stan-shi-a'shon), 
n.  F.  consubstantiation  = Sp.  consustanci- 
acion  = Pg.  consubstanciagao  — It.  consustanzi- 


consubstantiation 

azione , < NL.  consubstantiatio(n -),  < consubstanti- 
are : see  consubstantiate,  v]  The  doctrine  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  coexist  in  and 
with  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  although 
the  latter  retain  their  nature  as  bread  and  wine : 
opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  trail - 
substantiation.  The  terra  consubstantiation  was  em- 
ployed in  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Reformation 
by  non-Lutheran  writers,  to  (Jesignate  the  Lutheran  view 
of  the  Saviour’s  presence  in  the  Holy  Supper.  The  Lutheran 
Church,  however,  has  never  used  or  accepted  this  term  to 
express  her  view,  but  has  always  and  repeatedly  rejected 
it,  and  the  meaning  it  conveys,  in  her  official  declarations. 

They  [the  Lutherans]  believe  that  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  is  united  in  a mysterious  manner, 
through  the  consecration,  with  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
are  received  with-and  under  them  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  supper.  This  is  called  consubstantiation.  Hooker. 

They,  therefore,  err,  who  say  that  we  believe  in  impa- 
nation,  or  that  Christ  is  in  the  bread  and  wine.  Nor  are 
those  correct  who  charge  us  with  believing  subpanation, 
that  Christ  is  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.  And 
equally  groundless  is  the  charge  of  consubstantiation , or 
the  belief  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  changed 
into  one  substance  with  the  bread  and  wine.  . . . But 
the  Lutheran  Church  maintains  that  the  Savior  fulfils  his 
promise,  and  is  actually  present,  especially  present  in  the 
Holy  Supper  in  a manner  not  comprehensible  to  us  and 
not  defined  in  the  Scriptures.  Mosheim  (trans.). 

consuetude  (kon'swe-tud),  n.  [<  ME.  consue- 
tude, < OF.  consuetude,  consietude  = OSp.  consue- 
tud  = It.  consuetudine , < L.  consuetudo  (-tudin-), 
custom:  see  custom.']  1.  Custom;  usage. 

I may  notice  that  habit  is  formed  by  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  action  or  passion,  and  that  this  repe- 
tition is  called  consuetude  or  custom. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton , Metaph.,  x. 

A series  of  consistent  judgments  [in  Roman  law]  of  this 
sort  built  up  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a law  based  on  con- 
suetude. Encyc.  Brit. , XX.  698. 

2.  That  to  which  one  is  accustomed;  habitual 
association ; companionship. 

Let  us  suck  the  sweetness  of  those  affections  and  con- 
suetudes that  grow  near  us.  These  old  shoes  are  easy  to 
the  feet.  Emerson , Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  218. 

consuetudinal  (kon-swe-tu'di-nal),  a.  [<  OF. 
consuetudinal,  < ML.  *consuetudinalis  (in  adv. 
consuetudinaliter,  according  to  custom),  < L. 
consuetudo  (-tudin-),  custom:  see  consuetude, 
custom .]  Customary. 

consuetudinary  (kon-swe-tu'di-na-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[=  OF.  cons ue tudinaire,’  F.  consuetudinaire  — 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  consuetudinario , < LL.  consuetudi- 
narius,  < L.  consuetudo  (-tudin-),  custom:  see 
consuetude,  custom.]  I.  a.  Customary Con- 

suetudinary or  customary  law  (ill  contradistinction 
to  written  or  statutory  law),  that  law  which  is  derived  by 
immemorial  custom  from  remote  antiquity.  Such  is  the 
common  law  of  Scotland. 

These  provinces  [Navarre  and  the  Basque],  until  quite 
recently,  rigidly  insisted  upon  compliance  with  their  con- 
suetudinary law.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  810. 

II.  n. ; pi.  consuetudinaries  (-riz).  [<  ML. 

consuetudinarius  (sc.  L.  liber,  a book),  a ritual 
of  devotions:  see  I.]  A book  containing  the 
ritual  and  ceremonial  regulations  of  a monas- 
tic house  or  order ; an  ordinal  or  directory  for 
religious  houses,  or  for  cathedrals  and  colle- 
giate churches  observing  monastic  discipline. 
[Rare.] 

A consuetudinary  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmunds  Bury. 

Baker,  MS.  Catalogue  by  Masters,  Cambridge,  p.  61. 

Without  noticing  the  title  of  St.  Osmund’s  book,  our 
chronicler  describes  its  object  to  be  that  of  regulating  the 
ecclesiastical  service  ; and  he  ranks  it  among  those  writ- 
ings which,  by  the  usage  of  the  period,  were  known  under 
one  indiscriminating  appellation,  Consuetudinary. 

^ Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  11. 

consul  (kon'sul),  n.  [<  ME.  consul  = OF.  and 
F.  consul  = Pr.  consol , cossol  = Sp.  Pg.  consul 
= It.  console,  consolo  = D.  Iconsul  = G.  consul  = 
Dan.  Sw.  Iconsul , < L.  consul , OL.  consol,  cosol, 
a consul ; prob.  < consulere , deliberate,  consult : 
see  consult , counsel.]  1.  One  of  the  two  chief 
magistrates  of  the  ancient  Roman  republic,  an- 
nually chosen  in  the  Campus  Martius.  in  the 
first  ages  of  Rome  they  were  both  elected  from  patrician 
or  noble  families,  but  about  367  B.  0.  the  people  obtained 
the  privilege  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  among 
themselves,  and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  office 
of  consul  was  retained  under  the  empire,  but  was  confined 
chiefly  to  judicial  functions,  the  presidency  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  charge  of  public  games,  and  was  ultimately 
stripped  of  all  power,  though  remaining  the  highest  dis- 
tinction of  a subject;  it  was  often  assumed  by  the  emper- 
ors, and  finally  disappeared  in  the  sixth  century  A.  D. 

2.  In  French  hist.,  the  title  given  to  the  three 
supreme  magistrates  of  the  French  republic 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Directory  in  1799. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  the  title  of  first  consul,  and  his 
colleagues  were  Cambac^res  and  Lebrun.  The  first  con- 
sul was  the  chief  executive ; he  promulgated  laws,  named 
members  of  council  of  state,  ministers,  and  ambassadors, 
etc.,  the  second  and  third  consuls  having  only  a delibera- 
tive voice.  By  popular  vote  Napoleon  was  chosen  consul 
for  life  August  2d,  1802,  and  by  a vote  of  the  senate,  May 
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18th,  1804,  consular  government  was  abolished,  and  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor. 

3.  In  international  law,  an  agent  appointed  and 
commissioned  by  a sovereign  state  to  reside  in 
a foreign  city  or  town,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  its  citizens  and  commerce  there,  and  to  col- 
lect and  forward  information  on  industrial  and 
economic  matters.  He  does  not  usually  repre- 
sent his  government  as  a diplomatic  agent  in 
any  sense. 

The  commercial  agents  of  a government,  residing  in 
foreign  parts  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  state,  and  especially  of  its  in- 
dividual citizens  or  subjects,  are  called  consuls. 

'Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 95. 
4f.  A councilor  of  Venice. 

Many  of  the  consuls  . . . 

Are  at  the  duke’s  already. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2. 

consulaget  (kon'sul-aj),  n.  [<  OF.  consulage, 
consulaige ; as  consul  + -age.]  A consulate. 

At  Council  we  debated  the  buisinesse  of  the  Consulage 

^of  Leghorne.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  8,  1672. 

consular  (kon'su-lar),  a.  and  n.  [(ME.  consu- 
ler,  n.,  a consul)’ ="F.  consulaire  = Sp.  Pg.  con- 
sular = It.  consolare,  consulare,  < L.  consularis, 
(consul,  a,  consul:  see  consul.]  I .a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  consuls  in  ancient  Rome,  or  in 
recent  times  in  France,  or  to  their  office ; per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  the  office  of  con- 
sul : as,  the  consular  power ; a consular  govern- 
ment. See  consul. — 2.  In  international  law, 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  functions  of  a con- 
sul (see  consul,  3) : as,  the  consular  service. — 
Consular  agent,  an  officer  of  a grade  subordinate  to  that 
of  consul,  stationed  at  foreign  ports  of  small  commercial 
importance,  and  charged  with  duties  similar  to  those  of 
a consul,  or  vice-consul. — Consular  fees,  the  privileged 
fees  or  perquisites  charged  by  a consul  for  his  official  cer- 
tificates. 

II.  n.  1.  In  ancient  Rome:  (a)  An  ex-con- 
sul, and  also,  under  the  empire,  one  who  had 
held  the  insignia  of  a consul  without  the  office. 

Juli  Cesar  first  being  consulor  & eft  sone  the  first  em- 
prowr  of  Rome.  Joye,  Exposition  of  Daniel. 

(b)  The  governor  of  an  imperial  province. — 
2f.  A consul. 

The  pride  of  the  consulers. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  6. 

consulate  (kon'§u-lat),  n.  [=  F.  consulat  = Sp. 
Pg.  consulado  = It.  consolato  = D.  honsulaat  = 
Gr.  consulat  = Dan.  Sw.  konsulat,  < L.  consula- 
te, office  of  a consul,  < consul,  a consul:  see 
consul  and -ale3.]  1.  The  office  of  a consul,  in 

either  the  political  or  the  legal  sense  of  that 
word. 

After  the  Alexandrian  expedition  the  Venetians,  whose 
commerce  was  suffering,  prevailed  on  Peter  to  treat  for  a 
peace  with  Egypt,  which  was  to  establish  Cypriot  consti- 
tutes and  reduce  the  customs  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,p.  195. 
2.  In  international  law : (a)  The  office  or  juris- 
diction of  a consul. 

By  this  [the  law  of  1855]  the  President  was  ordered  to 
make  new  appointments  to  all  the  consulates,  which  were 
thereby  declared  vacant. 

Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  45. 
(b)  The  premises  officially  occupied  by  a con- 
sul.— 3.  Government  by  a consul  or  consuls; 
specifically,  tbe  government  which  existed  in 
France  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory, 
November  9th,  1799,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  empire,  May  18th,  1804.  See  consul,  2. 

4.  The  period  during  which  the  consular  office 
is  held. 

consulate-general  (kon'su-lat-jen'e-ral),  n. 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a consul-general. 

The  Italian  Government  has  from  time  immemorial  re- 
fused to  recognize  a consul  as  a diplomatic  officer,  and 
even,  until  Mr.  Marsh  induced  them  to  relax  the  rule,  to 
allow  the  consulate-general  of  any  foreign  country  to  be 
established  in  the  same  place  as  its  legation. 

The  Nation,  Dec.  6, 1883. 

consul-general  (kon'sul-jen'e-ral),  n.  A dip- 
lomatic officer  having  the  supervision  of  all  the 
consulates  of  his  government  in  a foreign  coun- 
try ; a chief  consul.  Abbreviated  C.  G. 

The  salaries  of  the  consuls-general  vary  from  $4,000,  as 
at  Antwerp,  to  $10,000,  as  at  Cairo  and  Calcutta. 

Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  94. 

consulship  (kon'sul-ship),  n.  [<  consul  + -ship.'] 
The  office  or  the  term  of  office  of  a consul,  in 
eitherthe  political  or  the  diplomatic  sense  of  the 
word:  as,  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  See  consul. 

consult  (kon-sult'),  v.  [<  F.  consulter  = Sp. 
Pg.  consultar  = It.  consultare,  < L.  consultare, 
deliberate,  consult,  freq.  of  consulere,  pp.  con- 
sultus,  deliberate,  consider,  reflect  upon,  con- 
sult, ask  advice,  < com-,  together,  + -sulere,  of 
uncertain  origin:  see  consul  and  counsel.]  I. 


consultatory 

trans.  1.  To  ask  advice  of;  seek  the  opinion 
of  as  a guide  to  one’s  own  judgment ; have  re- 
course to  for  information  or  instruction : as,  to 
consult  a friend,  a physician,  or  a book. 

They  were  content  to  consult  libraries.  Whewell. 

He  gives  an  account  of  this  episode  in  liis  career,  which 
is  well  worth  consulting.  A.  Dobson,  lilt,  to  Steele,  p.  xxxv. 

2.  To  have  especial  reference  or  respect  to,  in 
judging  or  acting;  consider;  regard. 

W e are  ...  to  consult  the  necessities  of  life,  rather  than 
matters  of  ornament  and  delight.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

The  senate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 

Who  with  so  great  a soul  consults  its  safety. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  3. 

Ere  fancy  you  consult , consult  your  purse. 

Franklin,  Way  to  Wealth. 

3f.  To  plan,  devise,  or  contrive. 

Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house  by  cutting  off 
many  people.  Hab.  ii.  10. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  seek  the  opinion  or  advice 
of  another,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  one’s 
own  action  or  judgment : followed  by  with. 

Rehoboam  consulted  with  the  old  men.  1 Ki.  xii.  6. 

He  who  prays,  must  consult  first  with  his  heart. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xvi. 

2.  To  take  counsel  together ; confer;  deliber- 
ate in  common. 

Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow’s  business. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 
consultt  (kon-sult'  or  kon'sult),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
suite  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  consulta,  < ML.  consultus,  a 
council,  consulta,  deliberation,  L.  consultus n,  a 
consultation,  a decree,  resolution,  masc.,  fern., 
and  neut.,  respectively,  of  L.  consultus,  pp.  of 
consulere,  consult:  see  consult,  v.]  1.  A meet- 
ing for  consultation  or  deliberation ; a council. 

But  in  tbe  latter  part  of  his  [Charles  II.’s]  life  ...  his 
secret  thoughts  were  communicated  but  to  few  ; and  those 
selected  of  that  sort  who  were  . . . able  to  advise  him  in 
a serious  consult.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  King  Arthur. 

Immediately  the  two  main  bodies  withdrew,  under  their 
several  ensigns,  to  the  farther  parts  of  the  library,  and 
there  entered  into  cabals  and  consults  upon  the  present 
emergency.  Swift,  Battle  of  Books. 

2.  The  act  of  consulting;  the  effect  of  consul- 
tation; determination. 

All  their  grave  consults  dissolved  in  smoke. 

Dryden , Fables. 

consultable  (kon-sul'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  consulta- 
ble,  etc. ; as  consult,  v.,"+  -able.]  Able  or  ready 
to  be  consulted. 

consultant  (kon-sul'tant),  n.  [<  F.  consultant, 
orig.  pp.  of  consulter,  consult : see  consult,  v.]  A 
physician  who  is  called  in  by  the  attending  phy- 
sician to  give  counsel  in  a case, 
consultary  (kon-sul ' ta-ri),  a.  [<  consult  + 

-aryl.]  Relating  to  consultation Consultary 

^response,  the  opinion  of  a court  of  law  on  a special  case, 
consultation  (kon-sul-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
sultation = Sp.  consultacion  = Pg.  considtagdo 
= It.  consultazione , < L.  consultatio(n-),  a con- 
sultation, < consultare , pp.  consultatus , consult : 
see  consult,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  consulting;  de- 

liberation of  two  or  more  persons  with  a view 
to  some  decision ; especially,  a deliberation  in 
which  one  party  acts  as  adviser  to  the  other. 

He  [Henry  I.]  first  instituted  the  Form  of  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament ; for  before  his  Time  only  certain  of  the  No- 
bility and  Prelates  of  the  Realm  were  called  to  consulta- 
tion about  the  most  important  Affairs  of  State. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  40. 
Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  486. 

2.  A meeting  of  persons  to  consult  together; 
specifically,  a meeting  of  experts,  as  physicians 
or  counsel,  to  confer  about  a specific  case. 

A consultation  was  called,  wherein  he  advised  a saliva- 
tion. Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Writ  of  consultation,  in  Eng.  law,  a writ  whereby  a 
cause,  removed  by  prohibition  from  the  ecclesiastical  court 
to  the  king’s  court,  is  sent  back  to  the  former  court : so 
called  because  the  judges,  on  consultation  or  deliberation, 
and  comparison  of  the  libel  with  the  suggestion  of  the  party 
at  whose  instance  the  removal  is  made,  find  that  the  sug- 
gestion is  false,  and  that  the  cause  has  been  wrongfully 
removed. 

consultative  (kon-sul'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  consul- 
tatif,  < L.  as  if  * consul  tativ  us,  < consultatus,  pp. 
of  consultare,  consult:  see  consult,  v.,  and  cf. 
consultive.]  Pertaining  to  consultation;  hav- 
ing the  function  of  consulting ; advisory. 

He  laid  down  the  nature  and  power  of  the  synod,  as  only 
consultative,  decisive,  and  declarative,  not  coactive. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  331. 

Evidence  coming  from  many  peoples  in  all  times  shows 
that  the  consultative  body  is,  at  the  outset,  nothing  more 
than  a council  of  war.  H.  Spencer,  frin.  of  Sociol.,  § 491. 

consultatory  (kon-sul'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
*consultatorius,  { consultatus , pp.  of  consultare, 
consult:  see  consult,  v.,  and  -atory.]  Advisory. 


consulter 

consulter  (kon-sul'ter),  n.  One  who  consults, 
or  asks  counsel  or  information : as,  a consulter 
with  familiar  spirits. 

Consulting  (kon-sul'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  con- 
sult, v. ; in  comp,  the  verbal  n.  of  consult , v.,  used 
attributively.]  Acting  in  consultation  or  as  an 
adviser;  making  a business  of  giving  profes- 
sional advice : as,  a consulting  barrister ; a con- 
sulting physician ; a consulting  accountant. 

consultive  (kon-sul'tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  con- 
sultivo;  as  consult  + -ive.  Cf.  consultative.'] 
Pertaining  to  consultation ; determined  by  con- 
sultation or  reflection ; maturely  considered. 

He  that  remains  in  the  grace  of  God  sins  not  by  any  de- 
liberate,  consultive , knowing  act. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  770. 

consultivelyt  (kon-sul'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
sultive manner ; "deliberately. 

consumable  (kon-su'ma-bl),  a.  [=  F.  consu- 
mable, etc. ; as  consume  + -able.]  Capable  of 
being  consumed,  dissipated,  or  destroyed;  de- 
structible. 

Asbestos  doth  truly  agree  in  this  common  quality  as- 
cribed  unto  both,  of  being  incombustible,  and  not  consum- 
able by  fire.  Bp.  Wilkins,  Math.  Magick. 

consumah,  consumar  (kon'sum-a,  -ar),  n. 
[Also  written  consummah,  consummar,  and  con- 
sammar;  repr.  Hind,  khansaman,  a house-stew- 
ard or  butler,  perhaps  < Tchwdn,  a tray,  + saman, 
effects.]  In  the  East  Indies,  a servant  having 
charge  of  the  supplies;  especially,  a house- 
steward  or  butler. 

The  kansamah  may  be  classed  with  the  house-steward 
and  butler,  both  of  which  offices  appear  to  unite  in  this 
servant.  T.  Williamson,  East  India  Vade  Mecum. 

consume  (kon-sum'),  v. ; pret.  and pp.  consumed, 
ppr.  consuming.  [<  ME.  consumen  = I),  konsu- 
ineren  = G.  consu/miren  = Dan.  konsumere  = Sw. 
consumera,  < OF.  consumer,  F.  consumer  = Sp. 
Pg.  consumir  = It.  consumare,  < L.  consumere, 
eat,  consume,  use  up,  destroy,  lit.  take  together 
or  wholly,  < com-,  together,  + sumere,  take, 
contr.  of  *subimere,  < sub,  under,  from  under, 
+ emere,  buy,  orig.  take : see  eruption.  Cf.  as- 
sume, desume,  presume,  resume.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  destroy  by  separating  into  parts  which  can- 
not be  reunited,  as  by  decomposition,  burning, 
or  eating;  devour;  use  up;  wear  out;  hence, 
destroy  the  substance  of;  annihilate. 

A vulture  or  eagle  stood  by  him,  which  in  the  day-time 
gnawed  and  consumed  his  liver. 

Bacon,  Physical  fables,  ii. 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 

They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

Fear  and  grief 

Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  xxxix. 
Specifically  — 2.  To  destroy  by  use ; dissipate 
or  wear  cut  (a  thing)  by  applying  it  to  its  natu- 
ral or  intended  use : as,  only  a small  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  West  is  consumed  there ; in  an 
unfavorable  sense,  waste ; squander : as,  to  con- 
sume an  estate. 

Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye 
may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts.  Jas.  iv.  3. 

Italy  with  Silkes  and  Velvets  consumes  our  chief e Com- 
modities. Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  128. 

It  would  require  greater  sumes  of  money  to  furnish  such 
a voiage,  and  to  fitt  them  with  necessaries,  then  their  con- 
sumed estats  would  amounte  too. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  26. 

There  are  numerous  products  which  may  be  said  not  to 
admit  of  being  consumed  otherwise  than  nonproductively. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  iii.  § 5. 

3.  To  cause  to  waste  away ; make  thin. 

He  became  miserably  worn  and  consumed  with  age. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  ii. 

He  was  consumed  to  an  anatomy,  . . . having  nothing 
left  but  skin  to  cover  his  bones. 

R.  Knox  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  352). 

4.  To  bring  to  utter  ruin ; exterminate. 

Let  me  alone,  . . . that  I may  consume  them. 

Ex.  xxxii.  10. 

I'll  be  myself  again,  and  meet  their  furies, 

Meet,  and  consume  their  mischiefs. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  iv.  2. 

5.  To  make  use  of;  employ  the  whole  of;  fill 
out ; spend : with  reference  to  time. 

Thus  in  soft  anguish  he  consumes  the  day. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  1033. 

The  day  was  not  long  enough,  but  the  night,  too,  must 
be  consumed  in  keen  recollections. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  159. 
=Syn.  Devour,  etc.  (see  eat);  swallow  up,  use  up,  engulf, 
absorb,  lavish,  dissipate,  exhaust. 

ii.  intrans.  1 . To  waste  (away) ; become 
wasted  or  attenuated. 

Their  flesh,  . . . their  eyes,  . . . their  tongue  shall  con- 
firm: away.  Zech.  xiv.  12. 
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I consume 

In  languishing  affections  for  that  trespass. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  be  destroyed  as  by  use,  burning,  etc. : as, 
the  fire  was  lighted,  and  the  wood  consumed 
away. 

What  heard  they  daly?  . . . that  victells  consumed 
apace,  but  he  must  & would  keepe  sufficient  for  them 
selves  & their  returne. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  79. 

consumedly  (kon-su/med-li),  adv.  [Said  to  be 
a corruption  of  consummately.]  Greatly ; huge- 
ly ; mightily.  [Slang.] 

I believe  they  talk’d  of  me,  for  they  laugh’d  consumedly. 

Farquhar,  Beaux  Stratagem,  iii.  1. 

consumeless  (kon-sum'les),  a.  [<  consume  + 
-less.]  Unconsumable.  [Rare.] 

How  the  purple  waves 
Scald  their  consumeless  bodies  ! 

Quarles , Emblems,  iii.  14. 
consumer  (kon-su'mer),  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
sumes, destroys,  wastes,  or  spends ; that  which 
consumes. 

Time,  the  consumer  of  things,  causing  much  time  and 
paines  to  bee  spent  in  curious  search,  that  wee  might  pro- 
duce some  light  out  of  darknesse. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  337. 
The  consumers  of  the  energy  stored  in  the  fly-wheel  of 
an  engine  are  the  machines  in  the  mill. 

R.  S.  Ball,  Exper.  Mechanics,  p.  267. 
2.  Specifically,  in  polit,  econ .,  one  who  destroys 
the  exchangeable  value  of  a commodity  by 
using  it : the  opposite  of  producer. 

No  labour  tends  to  the  permanent  enrichment  of  society 
which  is  employed  in  producing  things  for  the  use  of  un- 
productive consumers.  J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  iii.  § 5. 

consumingly  (kon-su'ming-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
suming manner." 

consummah,  consummar,  n.  See  consumah. 
consummate  (kon'sum-at  or  kon-sum'at)  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  consummated , ppr.  consummating. 
[<  L.  consummates,  pp.  of  consummar e (>  It.  con- 
summare = Pr.  Sp.  consumar  = Pg.  consummar 
= F.  consommer),  sum  up,  make  up,  finish,  com- 
plete, < com-,  together,  + summa,  a sum : see 
sum 2,  summation.]  1.  To  finish  by  completing 
what  was  intended  ; perfect ; bring  or  carry  to 
the  utmost  point  or  degree ; carry  or  bring  to 
completion ; complete ; achieve. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  death  of 
Cowper,  the  revolution  in  English  poetry  was  fully  con- 
summated. Macaulay,  Moore’s  Byron. 

Samuel  Adams  . . . had  done  more  than  any  one  man 
to  consummate  the  ideas  of  the  New  England  leaders,  and 
to  advance  the  progress  of  Revolution. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  iv. 

Specifically  — 2.  To  complete  (a  marriage)  by 
sexual  intercourse. 

consummate  (kon-sum'at),  a.  [=  Sp.  consu- 
mado  = Pg.  consummado  = It.  consummate,  < 
L.  consummatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.  ] Complete ; 
perfect;  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  or  de- 
gree: as,  consummate  felicity;  consummate  hy- 
pocrisy. 

The  bright  consummate  flower.  Milton , P.  L.,  v.  481. 

A Person  of  an  absolute  and  consummate  Virtue  should 
never  be  introduced  in  Tragedy. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  273. 
An  accomplished  hypocrite  . . . who  had  acted  with 
consummate  skill  the  character  of  a good  citizen  and  a 
good  friend.  Macaulay,  History. 

By  one  fatal  error  of  tactics  he  [Fox]  completely  wrecked 
his  cause,  while  the  young  minister  who  was  opposed  to 
him  conducted  the  conflict  with  consummate  judgment 
as  well  as  indomitable  courage. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xv. 

consummately  (kqn-sum'at-li),  adv.  Com- 
pletely; perfectly. 

consummation  (kon-su-ma'shon),  n.  [=  F. 

consommation  = Sp.  consumacifrn  = Pg.  consum- 
magdo  = It.  consumazione,  < L.  consummatio(n-), 
< consummare,  pp.  consummatus,  finish.:  see 
consummate,  v.]  Accomplishment;  completion; 
end ; the  fulfilment  or  conclusion  of  anything : 
as,  the  consummation  of  one’s  wishes,  or  of  an 
enterprise. 

By  a sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to — ’tis  a consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

The  just  and  regular  process  . . . from  its  original  to 
its  consummation.  Addison,  Spectator. 

Consummation  of  marriage,  in  law,  its  completion  by 
sexual  intercourse.— Consummation  of  the  mass,  in 
the  Gallican  liturgies,  the  last  post-communion  prayer. 

consummative  (kon-sum'a-tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  con- 
sumativo,  < L.  as  if  * consummative,  < consumma- 
tus, pp.  of  consummare,  finish : see  consummate, 
v.]  Pertaining  to  consummation ; consummat- 
ing; final. 

The  final,  the  consummative  procedure  of  philosophy. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


consumptive 

consummator  (kon'sum-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
sommateur  = Sp.  consumador  = Pg.  consumma- 
dor  = It.  consummatore,  < LL.  consummator, 

< L.  consummare,  pp.  consummatus,  complete : 
see  consummate,  i\]  One  who  consummates, 
completes,  or  brings  to  perfection. 

consummatory  (kon-sum'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  con- 
summate + -ory.]  Tending  or  intended  to  con- 
summate or  make  perfect.  Donne.  [Rare.] 

consumptt,  a.  [ME.,<  L.  consumptus,  consumed, 
pp.  of  consumere,  consume : see  consume.]  Con- 
sumed. 

It  is  nat  geven  to  kjiowe  hem  that  ben  dede  and  con- 
sumpt. Chaucer,  Boethius. 

Slayn  thanne  the  aduersaries  with  a great  veniaunce, 
and  vnto  the  deeth  almost  consumpt. 

Wyclif,  Josh.  x.  20  (Oxf.). 

consumpt  (kon-sumpt'),  n.  [<  ML.  as  if  *con- 
sumptus,  consumption  (cf.  L.  sumptus,  expense), 

< L.  consumptus,  pp.  of  consumere,  consume : 
see  consume.]  Consumption:  as,  the  produce 
of  grain  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  consumpt.  [Old 

*Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

consumption  (kon-sump'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
somption  = Pr.  consumpcio  = Sp.  consuncion  = 
Pg.  consumpgao  = It.  consunzione,  < L.  consump- 
tion), a consuming,  wasting,  < consumere,  pp. 
consumptus,  consume : see  consume.]  1 . The 
act  of  consuming ; destruction  as  by  decompo- 
sition, burning,  eating,  etc. ; hence,  destruction 
of  substance;  annihilation.  Specifically  — 2. 
Dissipation  or  de  struction  by  use ; in  poll  t.  econ. , 
the  use  or  expenditure  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry, or  of  anything  having  an  exchangeable 
value. 

Every  new  advance  of  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  a new 
incentive  to  him  to  retrench  . . . his  consumption, 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace,  iii. 

The  distinction  of  Productive  and  Unproductive  is  appli- 
cable to  Consumption  as  well  as  to  Labour.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  not  labourers,  but  all  are  con- 
sumers, and  consume  either  unproductively  or  produc- 
tively. J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  iii.  § 5. 

The  first  proposition  of  the  theory  of  consumption  is,  that 
the  satisfaction  of  every  lower  want  in  the  scale  creates  a 
desire  of  a higher  character.  Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  46. 

3.  The  state  of  being  wasted  or  diminished. 

The  mountains  themselves  [Etna  and  Vesuvius]  have  not 

suffered  any  considerable  diminution  or  consumption. 

Woodward . 

4.  In  med. : (a)  A wasting  away  of  the  flesh ; 
a gradual  attenuation  of  the  body ; progressive 
emaciation:  a word  of  comprehensive  signifi- 
cation. ( b ) More  specifically,  a disease  of  the 
lungs  accompanied  by  fever  and  emaciation,  of- 
ten but  not  invariably  fatal : called  technically 
phthisis,  or  phthisis  pulmonaris.  See  phthisis 
and  tuberculosis. 

Such  are  Kings-euils,  Dropsie,  Gout,  and  Stone, 
Blood-boyling  Lepry,  and  Consumption. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,The  Furies. 

consumptionalt  (kon-sump'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
sumption + -oi.j  Consumptive.  Fuller. 

consumptionaryt  (kon-sump'shon-a-ri),  a.  [< 
consumption  + -ary1.]  Consumptive. 

His  wife  being  consumptionary , and  so  likely  to  die  with- 
out  child.  Bp.  Oauden,  Bp.  Brownrigg,  p.  206. 

consumptionert  (kon-sump'shon-er),  n.  [<  con- 
sumption + -er1.]  1.  One  who  consumes;  a 

consumer.  Davenant.  [Rare.]  — 2.  A retailer. 

These  duties,  which  were  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
customs  duties,  were  to  be  paid  by  the  consumptioner , as 
the  retailer  was  termed. 

^ S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  35. 

consumptive  (kon-sump'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
consomplif  = Sp.  It.  consuntivo  = Pg.  consump- 
tive, < L.  as  if  * consumptive,  < consumptus,  pp. 
of  consumere : see  consume.]  I.  a.  1.  Destruc- 
tive ; wasting ; exhausting ; having  the  quality 
of  consuming  or  dissipating. 

Consumptive  of  time. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  Pref. 

A long  consumptive  war  is  more  likely  to  break  this  grand 
alliance  than  disable  France.  Addison,  State  of  the  War. 

2.  In  med.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
consumption,  or  phthisis  pulmonaris. — 3.  Af- 
fected with  a consuming  disease ; specifically, 
having  or  predisposed  to  consumption:  as,  a 
consumptive  person ; a consumptive  constitution. 

The  lean  consumptive  wench,  with  coughs  decayed, 

Is  called  a pretty,  tight,  and  slender  maid.  Dryden. 

While  that  [the  Body]  droops  and  sinks  under  the  bur- 
den, the  Soul  may  be  as  vigorous  and  active  in  such  a con- 
sumptive state  of  the  Body  as  ever  it  was  before. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 

4.  Relating  to  or  designed  for  consumption  or 
destruction ; specifically,  in  recent  use,  pertain- 
ing to  or  designed  for  consumption  by  use : as, 
a consumptive  demand  for  hops. 


consumptive 

They  that  make  consumptive  oblations  to  the  creatures ; 
as  the  Collyridians,  who  offered  cakes,  and  those  that 
burnt  incense  or  candles  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

i Ter.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  577. 

II.  n.  One  who  suffers  from  consumption,  or 
phthisis — Consumptive’s-weed,  the  bear’s-weed  of 
California,  Eriodyction  Calif ornicum,  an  evergreen  resin- 
ous shrub,  of  the  family  Hydrophyllacese. 

consumptively  (kon-sump'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
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contain 


— Contact  of  two  curves,  in  math.,  coincidence  of  two 
or  more  of  their  consecutive  points. — Contact  resis- 
tance, in  elect.,  the  resistance  due  to  the  want  of  perfect 

union  between  two  connecting  surfaces  in  the  circuit.—  n ~ +-/• 

Contact  series  of  the  metals.  Same  as  electromotive  contagioned.  (kon-ta  jond),  a. 
series  (which  see,  under  electromotive).—  Contact  theory  -ed*. ] Affected  by  contagion, 
of  electricity.  See  electricity.— Multiple  contact,  con-  contagionist  (kon-ta' jon-ist),  n.  [=  F.  conta- 
tact  at  many  points.— Stationary  contact  of  two  sur-  aionmstp  • pnntnninn  4-  Jltl  rw  ^ 
faces,  the  existence  of  a stationary  point  on  their  curve  of  9}OnniSXe  , as  contagion  + -tst.  J One  who  be- 
intersection.  neves  in  the  contagious  character  of  certain 


From  the  Contagion  of  Mortality, 

No  Clime  is  pure,  no  Air  is  free. 

Congreve,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  xiv.  2. 

[<  contagion  + 


consumptive  manner ; in  a way  characteristic  contact  (kon'takt),  v.  i.  [<  contact , ».]  To  he  diseases,  as  cholera,  typhus,  etc. 

1*  _ • . J 1 1 , r- i-v  Mnr.afflAlia  /’Irnn  V.  r ■ 


of  or  tending  to  consumption, 
consumptiveness  (kon-sump'tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  consumptive,  or  a tendency  to 
consumption. 

consute  (kon-sut'),  a.  [<  L.  consutus,  pp.  of  con- 
mere,  sew  together,  stitch,  < com-,  together,  4- 
mere  = E.  sew.]  In  entom.,  having  one  or  more 
regular  series  of  slight  and  somewhat  distant 
elevations  differing  in  color  from  the  rest  of  the 

0f  StitcMng’  aS  contact-breaker  (kon'takt- broker) 

consutilet,  a.  [<  L.  *consutilis,  sewed  together, 

< consutus,  pp.  of  consuere,  sew  together:  see 
consute.]  Stitched  together.  Bailey. 
contabescence  (kon-ta-bes'ens),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tabescence;  as  contabescent  + - ces : see  -ence .] 

1.  In  med.,  a wasting  disease;  atrophy,  maras- 
mus, or  consumption. — 2.  In  bot.,  an  abnormal 
condition  of  flowers,  in  which  the  anthers  be- 
come defective  and  the  pollen  becomes  inert 

contabescent  (kon-ta-bes'ent),  a.  [=F.  conta-  contact-level  (kon'takt-lev//el),  «.  An  instru- 
bescent,  < L.  contabescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  contabes-  used  for  determining  minute  differences  in 

cere,  waste  away  gradually,  < com-  (intensive)  , n^,  ’ and  consisting  of  a very  delicate  spirit- 


together  or  in  contact ; touch;  abut.  "[Rare.]  contagious  (kon-ta'jus),  a.  [=  F.  contagieux 

= Sp.  Pg.  It.  contagioso,  < LL.  contagiosus,  con- 
tagious, < L ._contagio(n~),  contagion:  see  con- 


To  prevent  contact  with  two  or  more  [electrical]  plates 
at  the  same  time,  their  contacting  portions  are  so  arranged 
that  no  two  consecutive  plates  are  in  the  same  vertical 
line.  Greer,  Diet,  of  Elect.,  p.  21. 

After  the  drift  has  passed  once  through  the  hole,  it  should 
be  turned  a quarter  revolution,  and  again  driven  through, 
and  then  twice  more,  so  that  each  side  of  the  drift  will  have 
contacted  with  each  side  of  the  hole. 

J.  Rose,  Pract.  Machinist,  p.  328. 

In 

elect.,  a contrivance  for  breaking  and  making 
an  electrical  circuit  rapidly  and  automatically, 
like  that  used  with  the  induction-coil ; an  inter- 
rupter. 

contactionf  (kon-tak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *con- 
tactio(n -),  < con tingere,  pp.  contactus , touch:  see 
contact , n.~\  The  act  of  touching. 

That  deleterious  it  may  be  at  some  distance,  and  de- 
structive without  corporal  contaction,  there  is  no  high  im- 
probability. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 


+ tabescere , waste  away,  < tabes , a wasting : see 
tabes.]  1.  Wasting  away. — 2.  In  bot.,  char- 
acterized by  contabescence. 

In  several  plants,  . . . many  of  the  anthers  were  either 
shrivelled  or  contained  brown  and  tough  or  pulpy  matter, 
without  any  good  pollen-grains,  and  they  never  shed  their 
contents  ; they  were  in  the  state  designated  by  Gartner  as 
contabescent.  Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  193. 

contabulatef,  v.  t.  [<  L.  contabulatus,  pp.  of 
contabulare,  cover  with  boards,  < com-,  together, 
4-  tabula,  a board,  table : see  table,  tabulate .] 
To  plank  or  floor  with  boards.  Bailey.  Also 
cotabulate. 


level,  accurately  ground  to  a curve  of  given 
radius  and  pivoted  transversely  at  the  middle. 
See  contact-lever. 

contact-lever  (kon'takt-lev^er),  n.  A lever 
which  is  moved  by  the  abutment  of  two  mea- 
suring-bars, and  in  moving  turns  a graduated 
spirit-level,  called  a contact-level,  by  which  the 
amount  of  motion  can  be  measured.— contact- 
lever  goniometer.  See  goniometer. 
contactual  (kon-tak'tu-al),  a.  [<  L.  contactus 
( contactu -),  contact,  + -al.  Cf.  tactual .]  Per- 
taining to  contact ; implying  contact. 

Contagion  may  be  said  to  be  immediate,  contactual , or 
remote.  Pop.  Encyc. 


contabulationt,  n.  [<  L.  contabulatio(n-),  < 

contabulare,  PP  -contabulatus,  cover  with  boards : contadina  (kon-ta-de'na),  n.:  pi.  contadine  (-ne), 
see  confabulate.]  The  act  of  laying  with  boards,  x A n 1 

or  of  flooring ; the  floor  laid.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 


tagion.]  1.  Communicable  by  contagion ; that 
may  be  imparted  by  contact  or  by  emanations ; 
catching:  as,  a contagious  disease.  [In  this 
sense  sometimes  distinguished  from  infectious. 
See  contagion,  1.] 

In  the  two  and  twentieth  Year  of  his  [Edward  III.’s] 
Reign  a contagious  Pestilence  arose  in  the  East  and  South 
Parts  of  the  World,  and  spread  it  self  all  over  Christen- 
dom. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  131. 

The  disease  [empusa]  is  contagious,  because  a healthy 
fly  coming  in  contact  with  a diseased  one,  from  which  the 
spore-bearing  filaments  protrude,  is  pretty  sure  to  carry 
off  a spore  or  two.  It  is  “ infectious  ” because  the  spores 
become  scattered  about  all  sorts  of  matter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  slain  flies.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  372. 

2.  Containing  or  generating  contagion ; poison- 
ous; pestilential:  as,  contagious  air;  contagious 
clothing. 

Breathe  foul,  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Propagated  by  influence  or  incitement ; ex- 
citing like  feeling  or  action ; spreading  or  liable 
to  spread  from  one  to  another:  as,  contagious 
example ; a contagious  speculation. 

The  rout 

Of  Medea  and  Cassians  carry  to  the  camp 
Contagious  terror.  Glover,  Leonidas. 

Too  contagious  grows  the  mirth,  the  warmth 
Escaping  from  so  many  hearts  at  once. 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  II.  65. 

4.  Arising  from  or  due  to  contagion,  in  either 
sense ; brought  about  by  propagation  or  incite- 
ment: as,  a contagious  epidemic.  [Rare.] 

In  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 

Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
adv . By  conta- 


contagiously  (kon-ta'jus-li), 

contadinas  (-naz).  [It.,  fern,  of  contadino,  q.  contagiousness  (kon-ta'jus-nes), 
v.J  1.  In  Italy,  a peasant  woman;  a female  ^.ity  of  being  contagious. 

contagium  (kqn-ta'ji-um),  «. ; pi.  contagia  (-a). 


rustic. 


contackt,  n.  See  conteclc. 
contacourt,  «•  See  conteckour. 
contact  (kon'takt),  n.  [=F.  contacts  Sp.  Pg. 

*contacto  = It.  contatto,  < L.  contactus,  a touefling, 

< contingere,  pp.  contactus,  touch  closely,  < com-, 
together,  + tangere,  touch:  see  tangent,  tact, 
and  cf.  contagion,  contiguous,  contingent.']  1. 

A touching ; touch ; the  coincidence  of  one  or 
more  points  on  the  surface  of  each  of  two 
bodies  without  interpenetration  of  the  bodies ; 
apposition  of  separate  bodies  or  points  without 
sensible  intervening  space.  . 

When  several  metals  at  the  same  temperature  are  sol-  *4  C0ntaf0n  = 

dered  to  each  other  so  as  to  torm  a continuous  chain,  the  ? It'  contagion — Pg.  contagiao  — It.  contagione,  contain  (kon-tan'l  v 
difference  of  potentials  ot  the  extreme  metals  is  the  same  ^ Li.contamntn.i-  also  rsm.tnn..nm  ta ««  rmrtnni  . . ■■  n 

as  if  these  two  metals  are  in  direct  contact.  um ) 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  1. 177. 


The  qual- 


Happiness  to  dance  with  the  contadinas  at  a village  feast. 

Hawthorne,  Marble  Faun,  ix. 

2.  A rustic  dance. 

contadino  (kon-ta-de'no), ».;  pi.  contadini(- ne). 
[It.,  < contado,  country, ’county,  shire,  =E.  coun- 
ty1,  q.  v.]  In  Italy,  a countryman  or  peasant; 
a rustic. 

The  produce  of  the  orchard  is  divided  equally  between 
contadino  and  landlord.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  452,  note. 

contagia,  n.  Plural  of  contagium. 


[=  F.  contage  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  contagio,  < L.  con- 
tagium, a collateral  form  of  contagiotn-'),  con- 
tagion: see  contagion.]  1.  Same  as  contagion. 
— 2.  The  morbific  matter  conveyed  from  the 
sick  to  the  well  in  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases. 

Now  contagia  are  living  things,  which  demand  certain 
elements  of  life  just  as  inexorably  as  trees,  or  wheat,  or 
barley.  Tyndall,  Int.  to  Life  of  Pasteur,  p.  35. 

But  even  the  most  cleanly  people  would  contract  chol- 
era, syphilis,  or  small-pox,  if  the  contagium  were  in  their 
midst.  The  Sanitarian , XV.  293. 


2.  Specifically,  in  math.,  coincidence,  as  of 
two  curves,  in  two  or  more  consecutive  points ; 
the  having  a point  and  the  tangent  plane  at 
that  point  in  common. — 3.  The  act  of  making 
one  body  abut  against  another;  the  bringing 
together  so  as  to  touch — Angle  of  contact,  in 
math.,  the  angle  of  eontingence  or  curvature  ; the  angle 
between  a curve  and  its  tangent. — Chords  of  contact 
See  chord.—  Contact  action,  the  action  by  which  a 
substance  causes  chemical  changes  In  other  substances 
which  are  brought  into  contact  with  it,  apparently  without 
Itself  taking  part  in  the  changes,  or  at  least  without  being 
permanently  altered  by  them.  Thus,  platinum  black  will 
cause  a combination  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
when  they  are  brought  together  with  it,  but  is  not  itself 
altered.  See  catalysis,  2,  and  catalytic.—  Contact  de- 
posit, a metalliferous  deposit,  or  aggregation  of  ore,  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  more  or  less  veinstone,  and  occupy- 
ing a position  between  or  at  the  junction  of  two  rocks  of 
different  lithological  character.  Of  late  the  term  has  been 
more  and  more  closely  restricted  to  those  ore-bodies  which 
are  produced  by  contact  metamorphism,  that  is,  by  the 
action  of  an  intrusion  of  igneous  rock  upon  the  walls 
while  cooling  and  consolidating. — Contact  goniometer, 
a hand-goniometer,  which  see,  under  goniometer.— r 
Contact  of  surfaces,  contact  of  plane  sections  of  the 
surfaces  ; the  existence  of  a double  point  in  the  curve  of 
mutual  intersection  of  the  surfaces.  But  if  either  surface 
has  a double  point  at  the  double  point  of  the  curve  of 
intersection,  it  is  further  requisite  that  the  surface  not 
having  the  double  point  shall  be  capable  of  being  so  moved 
that  the  intersection  should  begin  to  move  away  from  the 
double  point  by  a motion  along  that  surface.  If  both  sur- 
faces have  double  points  at  the  double  point  of  the  inter- 
section, contact  consists  in  having  the  same  tangent  plane 
and  the  same  point  of  tangency.—  Contact  of  the  wth 
order,  in  math. , coincidence  of  n -f  1 consecutive  points. 
I.  40 


contagio  (n-),  also  contagium  (see  contagi- 
um), a touching,  contact,  particularly  contact 
with  something  unclean  or  infectious,  contami- 
nation, < contingere  ( contag -),  touch : see  con- 
tact, contingent.  ] 1 . Infectious  contact  or  com- 
munication ; specifically  and  commonly,  the 
communication  of  a disease  from  one  person  or 
hmte  to  another.  A distinction  between  contagion  and 
infection  is  sometimes  adopted,  the  former  being  limited 
to  the  transmission  of  disease  by  actual  contact  of  the  dis- 
eased part  with  a healthy  absorbent  or  abraded  surface, 
and  the  latter  to  transmission  in  any  way,  either  by  contact 
or  indirectly  through,  the  medium  of  contaminated  food 
or  water,  of  air  holding  micro-organisms  in  suspension, 
of  insects  carrying  the  germs  of  the  disease,  etc.  In  com- 
mon use  no  precise  discrimination  of  the  two  words  is  at- 
tempted. See  epidemic  and  endemic. 

The  miserable  prey  of  the  contagion  of  disease,  and  the 
worse  contagion  of  vice  and  sin. 

Sumner,  Prison  Discipline. 

Hence — 2.  The  communication  of  a state  of 
feeling,  particularly  of  moral  feeling,  or  of  ideas, 
from  one  person  to  another;  especially,  the 
communication  of  moral  evil;  propagation  of 
mischief ; infection : as,  the  contagion  of  enthu- 
siasm ; the  contagion  of  vice  or  of  evil  example. 

This  Babylonian  Idoll  — whose  contagion  infected  the 
East  with  a Catholike  Idolatrie. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  66. 

The  scandal  and  contagion  of  example.  Bp.  Gauden. 

3.  Contagium. — 4.  Pestilential  influence ; ma- 
larial or  poisonous  exhalations. 

Will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 

To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night? 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  1. 


[<  ME.  containen,  con- 
teinen,  contenen,  conteynen , cunteynen,  < OF.  con- 
tenir,  cuntenir,  F.  contcnir  = Pr.  contener,  con- 
tenir  = Sp.  contener  = Pg.  confer  = It.  contenere, 
< L.  continere,  hold  or  keep  together,  comprise, 
contain,  < com-,  together,  + tenere , hold:  see 
tenable,  tenet,  tenure,  etc.,  and  cf.  detain,  pertain, 
retain , sustain.  Hence  (from  L.  continere ) con- 
tinent, continence,  countenance,  content 1,  content 2, 
continue,  continuous,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  hold 
within  fixed  limits ; comprehend ; comprise : 
include;  hold. 

Behold,  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain thee.  i Ki.  viii.  27. 

For  there  be  many  things  which  of  their  own  nature 
contain  no  pleasantness ; yea,  the  most  part  of  them  much 
grief  and  sorrow. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  7. 

What  thy  stores  contain,  bring  forth. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  314. 

I saw  an  exceeding  huge  Basiliske,  which  was  so  great 
that  it  would  easily  contayne  the  body  of  a very  corpulent 
man-  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 125. 

2.  To  be  capable  of  holding;  have,  as  a vessel, 
an  internal  volume  equal  to : as,  this  vessel  con- 
tains two  gallons. — 3.  To  comprise,  as  a writ- 
ing ; have  as  contents. 

Here’s  another  [sonnet] 

Writ  in  my  cousin’s  hand,  stolen  from  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

4f.  To  hold  in  opinion ; regard  (with). 

Who,  for  the  vain  assumings 
Of  some,  quite  worthless  of  her  sovereign  wreaths, 
Contain  her  worthiest  prophets  in  contempt. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  L 


contain 

5f.  Reflexively,  to  conduct  or  deport  (one’s 
self) ; hence,  to  act ; do. 

And  Merlyn  toke  the  kynge  in  counseile,  and  seide  that 
he  sholde  contene  hum-self  myrily. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  77. 

6t.  To  put  restraint  on;  restrain;  retain; 
withhold. 

That  oath  would  sure  contayne  them  greatly e,  or  the 
breache  of  it  bring  them  to  shorter  vengeaunce. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  i'  the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 
To  contain  the  spirit  of  anger  is  the  worthiest  discipline 
we  can  put  ourselves  to.  Steele , Spectator,  No.  438. 

I can  no  longer  contain  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude. 

Goldsmith , Good-natured  Man,  iii. 

7.  Reflexively,  to  keep  within  hounds ; hold  in ; 
moderate. 

Fear  not,  my  lord  ; we  can  contain  ourselves. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 
Indeed  I am  angry, 

But  I’ll  contain  myself.  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  3. 
We  . . . resolve,  by  God’s  help,  to  contain  ourselves 
from  seeking  to  vindicate  our  wrongs. 

N.  Morton,  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  201. 

8.  In  math.,  to  he  divisible  by,  without  a re- 
mainder. One  integer  is  said  to  contain  a second  with 
respect  to  a third  when  it  is  the  sum  of  two  parts  divisi- 
ble respectively  by  the  second  and  third.  = Syn.  1 and  2. 
To  embrace,  inclose. 

ii.  intrans . 1.  To  restrain  or  control  desire, 
action,  or  emotion. 

If  they  cannot  contain,  let  them  marry.  1 Cor.  vii.  9. 
He  could  contain  no  longer,  but  hasting  home,  invaded 
his  territories,  and  professed  open  war. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  168. 
Yea,  I was  now  taken  with  the  love  and  mercy  of  God, 
that  I remember  I could  not  tell  how  to  contain  till  I got 
home.  Bunyan,  in  Southey’s  Life,  p.  23. 

2f.  To  exist;  he  held  or  included;  he  or  remain. 

The  general  court  being  assembled  in  the  2 of  the  9th 
month,  and  finding,  upon  consultation,  that  two  so  oppo- 
site parties  could  not  contain  in  the  same  body  without 
apparent  hazard  of  ruin  to  the  whole,  agreed  to  send  away 
some  of  the  principal. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  292. 

3t.  To  conduct  one’s  self;  appear  in  action;  'be- 
have. 

That  quen  & hire  dougter  & Meliors  the  schene 
Wayteden  out  at  a windowe  wilfulli  in-fere, 

How  that  komeli  kni3t  kunteyned  on  his  stede. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3301. 

containable  (kon-ta'na-bl),  a.  [<  contain  + 
-able.']  That  may  be  contained  or  comprised, 
containantt  (kon-ta'nant),  n.  [<  contain  + 
-ant1.  Cf.  F.  contenant,  ppr.  of  contenir,  con- 
tain, and  see  continent.]  One  who  or  that 
which  contains ; a container, 
container  (kon-ta'ner),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  contains. 

containment  (kon-tan'ment),  n.  [<  contain  + 
-ment.]  1.  The  act  of  containing;  restraint; 
holding. — 2.  Contents  ; possessions.  [Bare.] 
The  containment  of  a rich  man’s  estate. 

Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  IX.  iv.  9. 

contakt,  contaket,  n.  See  conteck. 
contakion  (kon-ta'ki-on),  n. ; pi.  contalda  (-a). 
[MGr.  novraiaov,  of  uncertain  origin ; tradition- 
ally identified  with  kovtokiov,  a scroll,  because, 
according  to  the  legend,  the  Theotocos  appear- 
ed to  Bomanus  and  gave  him  a scroll  ( /common ) 
to  eat,  after  which  he  had  power  to  compose 
these  hymns.  Otherwise  referred  to  MGr.  uovra- 
kiov,  dim.  of  /c<5rraf,  a shaft,  < Gr.  kovrAg,  a pole, 
shaft,  or  to  MGr.  uovrAg,  short,  or  to  L.  canti- 
cum,  a song.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch. : (a)  A short  hymn 
in  praise  of  a saint,  introduced  into  a canon  of 
odes.  This  class  of  hymns  is  said  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  St.  Bomanus,  about  A.  D.  500. 
(b)  A service-book  containing  only  the  liturgies 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  and  the  Presancti- 
fied, as  distinguished  from  the  Euchologion, 
which  adds  the  forms  for  other  sacraments  and 
offices. 

contaminable  (kon-tam'i-na-bl),  a.  [=F.  con- 
taminable =Pg.  contaminave{= It.  contaminabile , 
< LL.  contaminabilis,  <L.  contaminare,  contami- 
nate : see  contaminate,  v.]  Capable  of  being 
contaminated. 

contaminate  (kon-tam'i-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  contaminated,  ppr.  contaminating.  [<  L.  con- 
taminatus,  pp.  of  contaminare  (>  F.  contaminer 
= Sp.  Pg.  contaminar  = It.  contaminare),  touch 
together,  blend,  mingle,  corrupt,  defile,  < con- 
tamen  (contamin-)  (found  only  in  LL. ),  contact, 
defilement,  contagion,  for  *contagmen,  < contin- 
gere  ( contag -),  touch:  see  contagion,  contact.] 
To  render  impure  by  mixture  or  contact ; de- 
file ; pollute ; sully ; tarnish ; taint ; corrupt : 
usually  in  a figurative  sense. 
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Shall  we  now 

Contaminate  our  Angers  with  base  bribes  ? 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

I would  neither  have  simplicity  imposed  upon,  nor  vir- 
tue contaminated.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xv. 

There  is  no  practicable  process  known  whereby  water, 
once  contaminated  by  infected  sewage,  can  be  so  puriAed 
as  to  render  its  domestic  use  entirely  free  from  risk. 

E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  612. 
= Syn.  To  infect,  poison,  corrupt.  See  taint. 

contaminate  (kon-tam'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  contami- 
natus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Contaminated;  pol- 
luted; defiled;  tainted;  corrupt.  [Archaic.] 

And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 

By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate ! 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  it  2. 
This  Althy  rags  of  speech,  this  coil 
Of  statement,  comment,  query,  and  response, 

Tatters  all  too  contaminate  for  use, 

Have  no  renewing. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  179. 
Ten  pounds  of  the  most  contaminate  . . . tinned  fruits. 

Science,  III.  338. 

contamination  (kon-tam-i-na'shon),  n.  [=  F. 

contamination  — Sp.  contaminacion  = Pg.  con- 
taminaqao  = It.  contaminazione,  < LL.  contami- 
nation), < L.  contaminare,  pp.  contaminatus, 
defile:  see  contaminate,  v.]  The  act  of  con- 
taminating, or  the  state  of  being  contami- 
nated ; pollution ; defilement ; taint. 

To  be  kept  free  from  the  touch  or  contamination  of  those 
who  may  be  felons.  Sumner,  Prison  Discipline. 

Though  chemistry  cannot  prove  any  existing  infectious 
property,  it  can  prove,  if  existing,  certain  degrees  of  sew- 
age contamination.  E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chem. , p.  611. 

contaminative  (kon-tam'i-na-tiv),  a.  [<  con- 
taminate + -ire.]  Tending  to  contaminate, 
contango  (kon-tang'go),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
On  the  London  stock  exchange,  the  charge 
made  by  a broker  for  carrying  over  a bargain 
to  the  next  fortnightly  settling-day;  the  con- 
sideration paid  by  the  buyer  of  stock  for  the 
privilege  of  deferring  settlement  until  the  next 
settling-day. 

Contango  is  just  the  opposite  of  backwardation,  for  it 
is  used  to  denote  the  rate  which  is  charged  if  one  cannot 
pay  for  the  stock  one  has  purchased  on  the  settling  day, 
and  so  postpones  the  payment  until  the  next  account. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  458. 
Contango  day,  the  day  on  which  contangos  are  Axed; 
the  second  day  before  settling-day.  Also  called  continua- 
tion day. 

contankerous  (kon-tang'ke-rus),  a.  Same  as 

cantankerous. 

conteckt,  n.  [ME.,  also  contek,  conteke,  contack, 
contak,  cuntake,  also  contakt,  <,  OF.  (AF.)  con- 
tec,  contek,  conteck,  m.,  also  conteke,  f.,  con- 
tention, quarrel,  resistance ; cf.  contekier,  con- 
tequier,  contecquier,  contechier,  contichier,  touch, 
appar.  < con-  + *tek  (as  in  tck,  teke,  teque,  teche, 
taiche,  etc.,  a mark,  etc.),  with  the  verbal  sense 
‘fasten  upon,  touch,’  as  in  the  related  attach, 
attack:  see  attach,  attack,  tatcli,  tetch,  tetchy, 
touchy.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  notion- 
ally  associated  with  ME.  content,  < OF.  content, 
cuntent,  contend,  contant,  etc.,  dispute,  quarrel- 
ing, contention,  < contendre,  dispute,  quarrel, 
contend:  see  contend,  content 3.  Hence,  prob., 
contankerous,  cantankerous,  q.  v.]  1.  Conten- 

tion; dispute;  strife;  quarreling. 

Contek  with  bloody  knyf  and  scharp  manace. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1. 1145. 
Of  conteke  and  fool-hastifnesse 
He  hath  a right  gret  besinesse. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  316. 
Ne  in  good  nor  goodnes  taken  delight, 

But  kindle  coales  of  conteck  and  yre. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 

2.  Ill  treatment ; contumely;  abuse. 

Tliei  . . . token  this  kyngis  seruauntis,  and  punishiden 
with  conteke  and  killiden  hem. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  49. 

conteckt,  v.  i.  [ME.  contecken,  conteken,  < con- 
teck, ».]  To  contend ; strive. 

This  two  schires  hem  niette, 

And  conteckede  for  this  holy  bodi,  and  f aste  to  gade  ere  sette. 
Life  of  St.  Kenelm  (Early  Eng.  Poems, ed.  Furnivall),  1.  309. 

conteckourt,  n-  [ME.,  also  contekour,  contacour 
( contacowre ) ; < conteck,  v.,  + -our.]  A quar- 
reler; a quarrelsome  person;  a disturber  of 
the  peace. 

A Coward,  and  Contacowre , manhod  is  the  mene ; 

A wrecche,  and  wastour,  inesure  is  be-twene. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  66. 

contectiont  (kon-tek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *con- 
tectio(n-),  < contegere,pp.  contectus,  cover,  < com-, 
together,  + tegere,  cover:  see  tegumen.]  A cov- 
ering. 

Fig-leaves  . . . aptly  formed  for  . . . contection  of  those 
parts.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  p.  15. 

contekt,  n.  See  conteck. 
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COntemeratet  (kon-tem' e-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  cortr- 
temeratus,  pp.  of  contemerare,  defile,  < com-  (in- 
tensive) + temerare,  treat  rashly,  violate:  see 
temerous,  temerity.]  To  violate;  pollute.  Bailey. 
contemerationt,  n.  [<  contemerate  + -non.]  A 
violation.  Coles,  1717. 

contemn  (kon-tem'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  contemn  ere,  pp. 
contemptus,  despise,  < com-  (intensive)  + fern- 
mere,  despise.]  1.  To  consider  and  treat  as 
contemptible  and  despicable ; despise;  scorn. 
Ha ! are  we  contemned  ? 

Is  there  so  little  awe  of  our  disdain  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 
It  is  a brave  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  44. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 
We  learn  to  contemn  what  we  do  not  fear ; and  we  can- 
not love  what  we  contemn. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  304. 

2.  To  slight  or  disregard;  neglect  as  unworthy 
of  regard ; reject  with  disdain. 

Wherefore  doth  the  wicked  contemn  God?  Ps.  x.  13. 
What  is  there  the  Soveraigns  & Princes  of  the  earth  do 
more  justly  resent  . . . than  to  have  their  Laws  despised, 
their  Persons  affronted,  and  their  Authority  contemned? 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  iL 
= Syn.  Disdain,  Despise , etc.  (see  scorn);  look  down  upon, 
spurn. 

contemnedly  (kon-tem'ned-li),  adv.  Contempt- 
ibly; despicably.  Sylvester. 
contemner  (kon-tem' nCr),  n.  One  wbo  con- 
temns ; a despiser ; a scomer. 

He  was,  I heard  say,  a seditious  man,  a contemner  of 
common  prayer.  Latimer,  Misc.  Selections. 

contemningly  (kon-tem'ning-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
temptuous manner ; slightingly, 
contempert  (kon-tem'per),  v.  t.  [=  Sp.  con- 
temperar  = It.  contemperare,  < L.  contemperare, 
moderate  by  mixing,  < com-,  together,  + tem- 
perare,  mix,  temper : see  temper,  v.]  To  mod- 
erate; qualify;  temper. 

The  leaves  qualify  and  contemper  the  heat. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

contemperamentt  (kon-tem' per- a -ment),  n. 

[=  It.  contemperamenio,  < L.  as  if  *contempera- 
mentum,  < contemperare,  contemper;  after  tem- 
perament.] Modification  or  qualification  in  de- 
gree; proportion. 

An  equal  contemperament  of  the  warmth  of  our  bodies 
to  that  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  atmosphere. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  i.  2,  note  3. 

contemperatet  (kon-tem'per-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  contemperated,  ppr.  contemperating.  [<  L. 
contemperatus,  pp.  of  contemperare,  contemper : 
see  contemper.]  To  temper ; bring  to  another, 
especially  a lower,  degree  with  respect  to  any 
quality,  as  warmth ; moderate. 

The  mighty  Nile  and  Niger  . . . contemperate  the  air. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  10. 

contemperationt  (kon-tem-pe-ra'shon),  n.  [= 

F.  contemplation,  < LL.  contemper atio(n-),  < L. 
contemperare,  pp.  contemperatus,  moderate : see 
contemper.]  1.  The  act  of  moderating  or  tem- 
pering.— 2.  Proportionate  mixture  ; combina- 
tion. 

I would  further  know  why  this  contemporation  of  light 
and  shade,  that  is  made,  for  example,  by  the  skin  of  a ripe 
cherry,  should  exhibit  a red  and  not  a green. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  695. 

COntemperaturet  (kon-tem'per-a-tur),  n.  [<  L. 
contemperare,  after  temperature.]  The  quality 
of  being  contempered;  proportion;  tempera- 
ture. 

The  different  contemperature  of  the  elements. 

South,  Works,  IX.  ix. 
A mixture 

And  fair  contemperature  extracted  from 
All  our  best  faculties. 

Chapman  and  Shirley,  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  iv. 
contemplable  (kon-tem'pla-bl),  ct.  [<  LL.  con- 
templabiUs  (found,  only  in  sense  of  ‘ taking 
aim’),  < L.  contemplari,  look  at:  see  contem- 
plate.] Capable  of  being  contemplated  or 
thought  about.  Feltham. 
contemplamen  (kon-tem-pla'men),  n.  [NL.,< 
L.  contemplari,  look  at:  see  contemplate.]  An 
object  of  contemplation.  Coleridge. 
contemplancet,  ».  [ME.,  < OF.  contemplance,  < 
contempler,  ppr.  contemplant,  contemplate : see 
contemplate.]  Contemplation.  Chaucer. 
contemplant  (kon-tem'plant),  a.  [<  L.  con- 
templations, ppr.  of  contemplari,  contemplate : 
see  contemplate.]  Contemplating ; observant. 
[Rare.] 

Contemplant  Spirits ! ye  that  hover  o’er 
With  untired  gaze  the  immeasurable  fount 
Ebullient  with  creative  Deity. 

Coleridge,  Religious  Musings. 
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contemplate  (kon-tem'plat  or  kon'tem-plat), 
v. ; pret.  and  pp.  contemplated , ppr.  contemplat- 
ing. [<  L.  contemplatus,  pp.  of  contemplari  (> 
It.  contemplare  = Bp.  Pg.  contemplar  = F.  con- 
tempter),  look  at,  view  attentively,  observe, 
consider,  orig.  an  angurial  term,  mark  out  a 
templum,  a space  for  observation,  < com-  + tem- 

£lum,  a temple : see  temple , and  cf.  contemple. ~\ 
trans.  1 . To  view,  look  at,  or  observe  with 
continued  attention. 

The  territory  of  Lombardy  ...  I contemplated  round 
about  from  this  tower.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  118. 

2.  To  consider  with  continued  attention ; re- 
flect upon  j ponder ; study;  meditate  on. 

Troth,  I am  taken,  sir, 

Whole  with  these  studies,  that  contemplate  nature. 

B.  Jonson , Alchemist,  iv.  1. 
There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  confining  the  mind  to 
contemplate  what  we  have  a great  desire  to  know.  Watts. 

He  contemplated  the  past  with  interest  and  delight,  not 
because  it  furnished  a contrast  to  the  present,  but  because 
it  had  led  to  the  present.  Macaulay,  History. 

3.  To  consider  or  have  in  view,  as  a future  act 
or  event ; intend. 

There  remain  some  particulars  to  complete  the  informa- 
tion contemplated  by  those  resolutions. 

Hamilton's  Report. 
If  a treaty  contains  any  stipulations  which  contemplate 
a state  of  future  war,  . . . they  preserve  their  force  and 
obligation  when  the  rupture  takes  place. 

Chancellor  Kent , Com.,  I.  § 176. 

4.  To  regard;  consider. 

Between  the  constituents  of  a knowledge  of  succession 
there  can  be  no  succession  : so  long  as  certain  events  are 
contemplated  as  successive,  no  one  of  them  is  an  object  to 
consciousness  before  or  after  another. 

T.  H.  (preen , Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 56. 
=Syn.  2.  To  consider,  meditate  upon,  muse  upon,  reflect 
upon,  ponder;  dwell  upon,  think  about.— 3.  To  design, 
plan,  purpose. 

II.  intrans.  To  think  studiously;  study; 
muse ; meditate ; consider  deliberately. 

So  many  hours  must  I take  my  rest ; 

So  many  hours  must  I contemplate . 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 
When  in  obscure  and  dangerous  places,  we  must  not  con- 
template, we  must  act,  it  may  be  on  the  instant. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  74. 

contemplation  (kon-tem-pla'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
contemplation,  < OP.  contemplation,  P.  contem- 
plation = Pr.  contemplatio  = Sp.  contemplati5n 
= Pg.  contemplaqao  = It.  contemplazione,  < L. 
contemplatio(n-),  < contemplari,  pp.  contempla- 
tus, look  at,  consider:  see  contemplate.]  1.  The 
act  of  looking  attentively  or  steadfastly  at  any- 
thing. 

As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them  tranquilly  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  blue  and 
white  tiles  with  which  the  fireplaces  were  decorated. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  171. 

2.  The  act  of  holding  an  idea  continuously  be- 
fore the  mind ; mental  vision ; the  thinking  long 
of  anything  in  a somewhat  passive  way. 

If  I could  have  remembered  a gilt  counterfeit,  thou 
wouldst  not  have  slipped  out  of  my  contemplation. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 
The  next  faculty  of  the  mind  ...  is  that  which  I call 
retention,  or  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas  which  from 
sensation  or  reflection  it  hath  received.  This  is  done  in 
two  ways : First,  by  keeping  the  idea  which  is  brought 
into  it  for  some  time  actually  in  view,  which  is  called  con- 
templation. Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  x.  § 1. 

Were  pur e contemplation  tile  business  of  life,  were  it 
enough  to  think  and  feel  about  things,  the  logical  end  of 
it  would  be  a self -annihilating  ecstasy. 

MaudsLey,  Body  and  Will,  p.  174. 

3.  Continued  or  steadfast  thinking  in  general, 
without  reference  to  a particular  object ; mus- 
ing; reverie. 

Contemplation  makes  a rare  turkey-cock  of  him  ! 

Shale.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 

And  Wisdom’s  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude  ; 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 

Milton , Comus,  1.  377. 
The  mind  . . . diffused  itself  in  long  contemplation, 
musing  rather  than  thinking.  R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  64. 
Falling  into  a still  delight, 

And  luxury  of  contemplation. 

. _ ..  . , Tennyson,  Eleanore. 

4.  Religious  meditation. 

And  that  done  euery  man  yaue  hym  to  prayer,  contem- 
placyon,  and  deuocion. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  38. 
When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  ’tis  much  to  draw  them  thence  ; 

So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 

5.  The  act  of  intending,  purposing,  or  consid- 
ering,  with  a view  to  carrying  into  effect ; ex- 
pectation with  intention. 

In  contemplation  of  returning  at  an  early  date,  he  left 
leaving  his  house  undismantled.  Reid. 
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contemplatistf,  n.  [<  contemplate  + -is#.]  One 
who  contemplates.  Jer.  Taylor.  [Rare.] 
contemplative  (kon-tem'pla-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [< 

ME.  contemplatif  = D.  Icontemplatief  = Dan. 
lwntemplativ,  < OF.  contemplatif,  F.  contempla- 
te.f = Pr.  contemplatiu  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  contempla- 
tivo,  < L.  contemplativus , < contemplatus , pp. 
of  contemplari,  contemplate : see  contemplate .] 

1.  a.  1 . Given  to  or  characterized  by  contem- 
plation or  continued  and  absorbed  reflection ; 
employed  in  reflection  or  study;  reflective; 
meditative;  thoughtful:  as,  a contemplative 
mind. 

Contemplatyflyi  or  actyf  lyf  Cryst  wolde  men  wrou3te. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  251. 
My  life  hath  been  rather  contemplative  than  active. 

Bacon. 

The  studious  and  contemplative  part  of  mankind. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding. 
In  his  dark  eyes  . . . was  that  placidity  which  comes 
from  the  fullness  of  contemplative  thought  — the  mind 
not  searching,  but  beholding. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  II.  35. 

2.  Marked  by  contemplation;  manifesting  re- 
flection or  a studious  habit. 

Fix’d  and  contemplative  their  looks. 

Still  turning  over  nature’s  books. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

3.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  contemplation  or 
thought,  as  distinguished  from  action : as,  con- 
templative philosophy ; the  contemplative  faculty 
(that  is,  the  faculty  of  cognition). 

II.  n.  1.  One  given  to  contemplation  or  deep 
thought,  especially  on  religious  subjects ; a re- 
cluse ; a hermit. 

Among  the  older  religions  of  the  world,  the  pantheistic 
character  of  Buddhism  made  it  tile  natural  home  of  mys- 
ticism, and  hence  it  has  produced  at  all  times  a host  of 
monks  and  contemplatives. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  359. 
2.  Bedes.,  a friar  of  the  order  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene. 

contemplatively  (kou-tem'pla-tiv-li),  a dr. 
W ith  contemplation ; attentively';  thoughtfully ; 
with  close  attention. 

Contemplatively  looking  into  the  clouds  of  his  tobacco- 
pipe-  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  12. 

contemplativeness  (kon~tem'pla-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  contemplative. 

Mawkish  sentimentalism  and  rapturous  contemplative- 
ness, that  disdain  comnton  duties,  find  no  nourishment  or 
support  in  rabbinical  theology.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  307, 

contemplator  (kon'tem-pla-tor),  n.  [=  P. 

contemplateur  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  contemplador  = It. 
contemplatore,  < L.  contemplator,  < contemplari, 
pp.  contemplatus,  contemplate:  see  contemplate.'] 

1 . One  who  engages  in  contemplation  or  reflec- 
tion; one  who  meditates  or  studies. — 2.  One 
who  merely  observes  affairs,  without  taking 
part  in  them.  [Rare.] 

Some  few  others  sought  after  Him,  but  Aristotle  saith, 
as  the  geometer  doth  after  a right  line  only,  ...  as  a 
contemplator  of  truth  ; but  not  as  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
anyway  useful  or  conducible  to  the  ordering  or  bettering 
of  their  lives.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  642. 

contemplaturet,  n-  [<  contemplate  + -urn.  ] 
The  habit  of  contemplation;  contemplative- 
ness. 

Loue  desired  in  the  budde,  not  knowing  what  the  blos- 
some  were,  may  delight  the  conceiptes  of  the  head,  but  it 
will  destroye  the  contemplature  of  the  heart. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  270. 

contemplet  (kon-tem'pl),  v.  t.  [<  P.  contem- 
pler  = Sp.  Pg.  contemplar  = It.  contemplare,  < 
L.  contemplari,  contemplate : see  contemplate.] 
To  contemplate. 

I may  at  rest  contemple 
The  starry  arches  of  thy  spacious  temple. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Columnes. 

contemporalt,  a.  [<LL.  contemporalis,  contem- 
porary, < L.  com-,  together,  + temporalis,  < tem- 
pus  ( tempor -),  time:  see  temporal.]  Of  the 
same  time ; contemporary.  Bailey. 
contemporaneity  (kqn-tem//po-ra-ne'i-ti),  n. 
[=  P . contemporaneite  = Sp.  conteniporaneidad = 
Pg.  contemporaneidade,  < L.  as  if  *contempora- 
neita(t-)s,  < contemporaneus,  contemporaneous: 
see  contemporaneous.]  The  state  of  being  con- 
temporaneous ; contemporariness. 

While  on  the  one  hand  M.  Mariette  stoutly  asserts  that 
they  [the  monuments  of  Egypt]  show  none  of  Manetho’s 
dynasties  to  have  been  contemporary,  all  other  Egyptolo- 
gers declare  that  they  prove  contemporaneity  in  several 
instances.  G.  Rawlinson,  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  28. 

contemporaneous  (kon-tem-po-ra'ne-us),  a. 
[=  1-  contemporain  = Sp.  contemporaneo  = Pg. 
It.  contemporaneo,  < L.  contemporaneus,  < com-, 
together,  + tempus  {tempor-),  time:  see  tempo- 
ral.] Living  or  existing  at  the  same  time ; con- 
temporary. Also  cotemporaneous. 
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The  steps  by  which  Athenian  oratory  approached  to  its 
finished  excellence  seem  to  have  been  almost  contempo- 
raneous with  those  by  which  the  Athenian  character  and 
the  Athenian  empire  sunk  to  degradation. 

Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators, 
The  birds  and  the  reptiles  come  in  together  as  allied  and 
contemporaneous  groups. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  116. 

— Syn.  See  coeval. 

contemporaneously  (kon-tem-po-ra'ne-us-li), 
adv.  At  the  same  time  with  some  other  per- 
son, thing,  or  event. 

It  is  lucky  for  the  peace  of  great  men  that  the  world 
seldom  finds  out  contemporaneously  who  its  great  men 
are-  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  49. 

contemporaneousness  (kon-tem-po-ra'ne-us- 

nes),  n.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  contempo- 
raneous. 

The  three  imperfect  tenses,  then,  convey,  in  addition  to 
standpoint  and  stage  of  action,  a third  idea,  that  of  con- 
temporaneousness. Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  66. 

contemporariness  (kon-tem'po-ra-ri-nes),  n. 
Existence  at  the  same  time ; contemporaneous- 
ness. Howell.  [Rare.] 

Contemporariness  with  Columbus. 

The  American,  VIII.  252. 

contemporary  (kon-tem'po-ra-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[Also  written  cotemporary';  < 'L.  con-  or  co-, 
together,  + temporarius,  pertaining  to  time,  < 
tempus  (tempor-),  time:  see  temporary,  and  cf. 
contemporaneous .]  I.  a.  1.  Living,  existing, 
or  occurring  at  the  same  time ; contemporane- 
ous : said  of  persons,  things,  or  events. 

It  is  impossible  to  . . . bring  ages  past  and  future  to- 
gether, and  make  them  contemporary.  Locke. 

We  know  from  contemporary  witnesses  what  were  the 
institutions  of  not  a few  Greek  cities. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Beets.,  p.  257. 
Specifically — 2.  Living  or  existing  at  the  same 
time  with  one’s  self. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of  an- 
tiquity, or  the  sallies  of  contemporary  genius. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

3.  Of  the  same  age;  coeval.  [Rare.] 

A neighbouring  wood,  born  with  himself,  he  sees, 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

Cowley,  Claudian’s  Old  Man  of  Verona. 
[In  all  senses  absolutely  or  with  with,  for- 
merly to.] 

II.  n. ; pi.  contemporaries  (-riz).  One  living 
at  the  same  time  (with  another). 

From  the  time  of  Boccace  and  of  Petrarch  the  Italian  lias 
varied  very  little ; . . . the  English  of  Chaucer,  their  con- 
temporary, is  not  to  be  understood  without  the  help  of  an 
old  dictionary.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  like  the  men  and  women  of 
Shakespeare,  are  the  contemporaries  of  every  generation, 
because  they  are  not  products  of  an  artificial  and  transi- 
tory society.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  172. 

contemporize  (kon-tem'po-riz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  contemporized,  ppr.  contemporizing.  [=  Sp. 
contemporizar  — Pg.  contemporisar ; with  added 
suffix,  < LL.  contemporare,  he  at  the  same  time, 

< L.  com-,  together,  + tempus  (tempor-),  time.] 
To  make  contemporary;  place  in,  or  contem- 
plate as  belonging  to,  the  same  age  or  time. 
Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Mr.  Carlyle  lias  this  power  of  contemporizing  himself 
with  bygone  times. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  258. 

contempt  (kon-tempt'),  n.  [<  ME.  contempt,  < 
OP.  contempt,  < L.  contemptus,  scorn,  < contem- 
nere,  pp.  contemptus,  scorn,  despise:  see  con- 
temn.] 1.  The  act  of  despising;  the  feeling 
caused  by  what  is  considered  to  he  mean,  vile, 
or  worthless ; disdain ; scorn  for  what  is  mean. 

0,  what  a deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  tile  contempt  and  anger  of  liis  lip  ’ 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  1. 
Those  who  survey  only  one  half  of  his  [Bacon’s]  character 
may  speak  of  him  with  unmixed  admiration,  or  with  un- 
mixed contempt.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  despised;  shame;  dis- 
grace. 

Kemove  from  me  reproach  and  contempt.  Ps.  cxix.  22. 

3.  In  law,  disobedience  to,  or  open  disrespect 
of,  the  rules,  orders,  or  process  of  a court  or 
of  a legislative  assembly,  or  a disturbance  or 
interruption  of  its  proceedings:  called  in  full, 
when  used  in  relation  to  judicial  authority,  con- 
tempt of  court.  Contempts  committed  out  of  court  are 
punishable  by  order  to  show  cause  or  attachment,  on  the 
return  of  which  the  offender  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned  ; 
and  contempts  done  before  the  court  or  judge,  termed 
contempts  in  immediate  view  and  presence,  may  be  pun- 
ished or  repressed  in  a summary  way,  by  immediate  com- 
mitment to  prison  or  by  fine.  The  power  of  enforcing  their 
process,  and  of  vindicating  their  authority  against  open  ob- 
struction or  defiance,  is  incident  to  all  superior  courts. 

Both  strangers  and  members  are  now  severely  punished 
for  contempts  of  the  House  and  its  jurisdiction.  Brougham. 
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Constructive  contempt,  in  law , a contempt  not  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  the  court,  but  tending  to  ob- 
struct justice  ; that  which  amounts  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
to  contempt,  irrespective  of  whether  the  act  was  really 
and  intentionally  performed  as  a contempt. — Criminal 
contempt,  a wilful  disobedience  or  disorder  in  defiance 
of  the  court,  as  distinguished  from  a disobedience  merely 
hindering  the  remedy  of  a party.— Direct  contempt,  a 
contempt  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  or  so 
near  to  it  as  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  in  which  case 
punishment  may  be  administered  summarily,  upon  the 
view  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  judge,  without  taking 
evidence.— In  contempt,  in  law , in  the  condition  of  a 
person  who  has  committed  a contempt  of  court  and  has  not 
purged  himself : such  a person  is  not  entitled  to  proceed 
in  the  cause  generally,  but  only  to  make  such  application 
as  may  be  necessary  to  defend  his  strict  right.  = Syn.  1. 
Derision,  mockery,  contumely,  neglect,  disregard,  slight. 
See  scorn,  v. 

contemptfult  (kon-tempt'fiil),  a.  [<  contempt 
+ -ful,  1.]  Full  of  contempt;  despicable;  con- 
temptible ; disgraceful. 

The  stage  and  actors  are  not  so  contemptful 
As  every  innovating  puritan 
Would  have  the  world  imagine. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  d’Ambois,  i.  1. 

contemptibility  (kon-temp-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
LL.  contemptibilita(t-)s,  < contemptibilis,  con- 
temptible: see  contemptible.']  The  quality  of 
being  contemptible. 

Contemptibility  and  vanity.  Speed,  Edw.  II.,  ix.  11. 
contemptible  (kon-temp'ti-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  con- 
temptible, now  contentible  = Pg.  contemptivel 
= It.  contentibile,  < LL.  contemptibilis,  < L.  con- 
temptus,  pp.  of  contemner e, despise:  see  contemn.] 

1.  Worthy  of  contempt;  meriting  scorn  or  dis- 
dain; despicable;  mean:  said  of  persons  or 
things. 

Despised  by  all,  I now  begin  to  grow  contemptible  even 
to  myself.  Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  v. 

A moqt  idle  and  contemptible  controversy  had  arisen  in 
France  touching  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  writers.  Macaulay,  Sir  Wm.  Temple. 

2.  Not  worthy  of  consideration;  inconsider- 
able ; paltry ; worthless : generally  used  with 
a negative. 

His  own  part  in  the  enterprise  was  by  no  means  con - 
temptible.  A.  Dobson,  Int.  to  Steele,  p.  xxx. 

3.  Held  in  contempt ; despised;  neglected. 

Till  length  of  years 

And  sedentary  numness  craze  my  limbs 
To  a contemptible  old  age  obscure. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  572. 
4f.  Contemptuous : as,  to  have  a contemptible 
opinion  of  one.  [In  this  sense  now  avoided.] 

If  she  should  make  tender  of  her  love,  ’tis  very  possible 
he’ll  scorn  it : for  the  man  . . . hath  a con  temptible  spirit. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
It  contributed  a good  deal  to  confirm  me  in  the  con- 
temptible idea  I always  entertained  of  Cellarius. 

Gibbon,  Misc. , V.  286. 
=Syn.  1.  Contemptible,  Despicable,  Paltry,  Pitiful,  abject, 
base,  worthless,  sorry,  low.  Contemptible  is  unworthy 
of  notice,  deserving  of  scorn,  for  littleness  or  meanness ; 
it  is  generally  not  so  strong  as  despicable,  which  always 
involves  the  idea  of  great  baseness:  as,  a contemptible 
trick;  despicable  treachery.  Paltry  and  pitiful  are  ap- 
plied to  things  which  from  their  insignificance  hardly  de- 
serve to  be  considered  at  all : as,  a paltry  excuse ; a sum 
of  money  pitifully  small.  In  pitiful,  the  pity  seems  to 
apply  to  th.e  one  foolish  enough  to  offer,  etc.,  the  pitiful 
thing.  Pitifxd  is  often  applied  to  persons.  What  is  pal- 
try is  of  no  consequence ; what  is  pitiful  is  absurdly  un- 
equal to  what  it  should  be.  See  pitiful. 

All  sublunary  joys  and  sorrows,  all  interests  which  know 
a period,  fade  into  the  most  contemptible  insignificance. 

R.  Hall,  Death  of  Princess  Charlotte. 
You  found  the  Whig  party  . . . decent,  at  least  in  pro- 
fession ; left  it  despicable  in  utter  shamelessness. 

IF.  Phillips , Speeches,  p.  260. 
Turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege, 

And  stir  them  up  against  a mightier  task. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 
The  one  thing  wholly  or  greatly  admirable  in  this  play 
is  the  exposition  of  the  somewhat  pitiful  but  not  unpiti- 
able  character  of  King  Richard. 

Surinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  38. 

contemptibleness  (kon-temp'ti-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  contemptible,  or  of  being  de- 
spised; meanness;  vileness. 

If  Demosthenes,  after  all  his  Philippics,  throws  away 
his  shield  and  runs,  we  feel  the  contemptibleness  of  the 
contradiction.  Lowell,  Rousseau. 

contemptibly  (kon-temp'ti-bli),  adv . 1.  In  a 
contemptible  manner;  meanly;  in  a manner 
deserving  of  contempt. — 2f.  Contemptuously. 
See  contemptible,  3. 

Anaides  . . . stabs  any  man  that  speaks  more  contempt- 
ibly of  the  scholar  than  he. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 
=Syn.  Meanly,  basely,  abjectly,  vilely,  despicably.  See 
contemptible. 

contemptuous  (kon-temp'tu-us),  a . [<  L.  as 
if  *contemptuosus,  < contemptus , contempt : see 
contempt.]  1.  Manifesting  or  expressing  con- 
tempt or  disdain ; scornful : said  of  actions  or 
feelings : as,  contemptuous  language  or  manner. 
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A proud,  contemptuous  behaviour. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  607. 
Rome  . . . entertained  the  most  contemptuous  opinion 
of  the  Jews.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

The  University  . . . acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
king’s  letter  in  a most  contemptuous  way,  forwarding  their 
letter  of  thanks  by  a bedell. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  5. 

2.  Apt  to  despise;  contumelious;  haughty;  in- 
solent : said  of  persons. 

Some  much  averse  I found,  and  wondrous  harsh, 
Contemptuous , proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1462. 

3f.  Worthy  of  contempt ; contemptible. 

And,  to  declare  a contemptuouse  chaunge  from  religion 
to  supersticion  againe,  the  prestes  had  sodainly  set  up  all 
the  aulters  and  ymages  in  the  cathedrall  cliurche. 

Bp.  Bale,  The  Vocacion. 
Those  abject  and  contemptuous  wickednesses. 

Questions  of  Profitable  and  Pleasant  Concernings. 
= Syn.  Disdainful,  supercilious,  cavalier,  contumelious. 

contemptuously  (kon-temp'tu-us-li),  adv.  In 
a contemptuous  manner;  with  scorn  or  dis- 
dain; despitefully. 

The  apostles  and  most  eminent  Christians  were  poor, 
and  used  contemptuously.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

The  surest  way  to  make  a man  contemptible  is  to  treat 
him  contemptuously. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  104. 
One  of  a despised  class  contemptuously  termed  “the 
great  unwashed.”  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  252. 

contemptuousness  (kon -temp'tu-us-nes),  n. 
Disposition  to  contempt ; expression  of  con- 
tempt; insolence;  scornfulness;  contumelious- 
ness ; disdain. 

contenancet,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of 

countenance. 

contend  (kon-tend'),  v.  [=  OF.  contendre  = 
Sp.  Pg.  contender  = It.  contendere,  contend,  < 
L.  contendere,  stretch  out,  extend,  strive  after, 
contend,  < com-,  together,  + tender e,  stfetch: 
see  tend,  and  cf.  attend,  extend,  intend,  subtend. 
Hence  content s,  contention.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
strive ; struggle  in  opposition  or  emulation : 
used  absolutely,  or  with  against  or  with. 

Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them  in 
battle.  Deut.  ii.  9. 

For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fall  of  blood.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

In  ambitious  strength  I did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.  # Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 
There  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slender  frame 
Contend  vxith  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame. 

Crabbe,  Village. 

2.  To  endeavor;  use  earnest  efforts,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  defending,  preserving, 
etc.:  usually  with  for  before  the  object  striven 
after. 

Cicero  him  selfe  doth  contend , in  two  sondrie  places,  to 
expresse  one  matter  with  diuerse  wordes. 

Ascham , The  Scholemaster,  p.  103. 
Beloved,  . . . contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  de- 
livered unto  the  saints.  Jude  3. 

All  that  I contend  for  is,  that  I am  not  obliged  to  set  out 
with  a definition  of  what  love  is. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  37. 
Two  spirits  of  a diverse  love 
Contend  for  loving  masterdom. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cii. 

3.  To  dispute  earnestly;  strive  in  debate; 
wrangle : as,  the  parties  contend  about  trifles. 

They  that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him. 

Acts  xi.  2. 

The  younger  pers waded  the  souldiers  that  he  was  the 
elder,  and  both  contended  which  should  die. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  321. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  dispute;  contest.  [Bare.] 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with  Rome. 

Dryden , jEneid. 

And  on  the  green  contend  the  wrestler's  prize. 

Dryden , JSneid. 

2.  To  assert;  affirm;  maintain:  as,  I contend 
that  the  thing  is  impossible. 

Edward  III.  [in  urging  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France! 
. . . admitted  that  the  French  princess,  who  was  his 
mother,  could  not  succeed,  but  he  contended  that  he  him- 
self, as  her  son,  was  entitled  to  succeed  his  maternal  grand- 
father. Maine , Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  93. 

COntendent  (kon-ten'dent),  n.  [=  F.  conten- 
dant  = Sp.  conhndiente  — Pg.  It.  contendente,  < 
L.  contenden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  contendere,  contend: 
s ee  contend.]  An  antagonist  or  opposer;  a con- 
testant. 

contender  (kon-ten'der),  n.  One  who  contends ; 
a combatant ; a disputer ; a wrangler. 

Those  who  see  least  into  things,  are  usually  the  fiercest 
contenders  about  them.  Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  II.  vi. 

contending  (kon-ten'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  con- 
tend, v.]  1.  Striving;  struggling  in  opposition; 
debating. 


content 

Pale 

With  conflict  of  contending  hopes  and  fears. 

Camper,  The  Task,  i.  668. 
2.  Clashing;  opposing;  conflicting;  rival:  as, 
contending  claims  or  interests, 
contendress  (kon-ten'dres),  n.  [<  contender  + 
-ess. ] A female  contender.  [Rare.] 

A swift  contendress.  Chapman. 

contenement  (kon-ten'e-ment),  n.  [<  con - + 
tenement.]  In  law , that  which  is  connected 
with  a tenement  or  thing  holden,  as  a certain 
portion  of  land  adjacent  to  a dwelling  necessary 
to  its  reputable  enjoyment. 
content1  (kon-tent'),  a.  and  n . [<  ME.  content, 

< OF.  content,  F.  content  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  contento, 

< L.  contentus,  satisfied,  content,  prop.  pp.  of 
continere , hold  in,  contain:  see  contain.]  I. 
a.  Literally,  held  or  contained  within  limits; 
hence,  having  the  desires  limited  to  present 
enjoyments;  satisfied;  free  from  tendency  to 
repine  or  object;  willing;  contented;  resigned. 

Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content. 

1 Tim.  vi.  8. 

If  ye’ll  be  content  wi’  me, 

I’ll  do  for  you  what  man  can  dee. 

Leesome  Brand  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  344). 
He  is  content  to  be  Auditor,  where  he  only  can  speake, 
and  content  to  goe  away,  and  thinke  himselfe  instructed. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A Modest  Man. 
Content  indeed  to  sojourn  while  he  must 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his  home. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  vi.  913. 
Content,  non-content,  or  not  content,  words  by  which 
assent  and  dissent  are  expressed  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  answering  to  the  aye  and  no  used  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Among  the  Whigs  there  was  some  unwillingness  to  con- 
sent to  a change.  . . . But  Devonshire  and  Portland  de- 
clared themselves  content : their  authority  prevailed ; and 
the  alteration  was  made.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 
= Syn.  Content , Satisfied.  See  contentment. 

II.  n.  One  wbo  votes  “content”;  an  assent- 
ing or  affirmative  vote. 

Supposing  the  number  of  contents  and  not  -contents 
strictly  equal  in  number  and  consequence,  the  possession, 
to  avoid  disturbance,  ought  to  carry  it. 

Burke,  Act  of  Uniformity. 

content1  (kon-tent'),  v.  t . [<  OF.  contenter,  F. 
contenter  ="  Sp.  Pg.  contentar  = It.  contentare , 

< ML.  contentare,  satisfy,  < L.  contentus,  satis- 
fied, content : see  content \ a.]  1.  To  give  con- 
tentment or  satisfaction  to;  satisfy;  gratify; 
appease. 

Beside  contentinge  me,  you  shall  both  please  and  profit 
verie  many  others.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  20. 
Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 

Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3. 
Truth  says,  of  old  the  art  of  making  plays 
Was  to  content  the  people. 

B.  Jonson,  Prol.  to  Epicoene. 
And  no  less  would  content  some  of  them  [his  disciples], 
than  being  his  highest  Favourites  and  Ministers  of  State. 

Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  xiu 

2.  Reflexively,  to  be  satisfied. 

Do  not  content  yourself  with  obscure  and  confused  ideas, 
when  clearer  are  to  be  attained.  Watts,  Logic. 

The  scientific  school,  as  such,  contents  itself  with  criti- 
cism, and  makes  no  affirmation  in  respect  of  religion. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  69. 
=Syn.  1.  Content,  Satiate,  etc.  See  satisfy. 
content1  (kon-tent'),  n.  [<  OF.  contente,  con- 
tent, contentment,  < contenter,  content:  see  con- 
tent\ v.]  1.  That  state  of  mind  which  results 

from  satisfaction  with  present  conditions ; that 
degree  of  satisfaction  which  holds  the  mind  in 
peace,  excluding  complaint,  impatience,  or  fur- 
ther desire  ; contentment.  Formerly  used,  as  often 
by  Shakspere,  to  denote  a high  degree  of  satisfaction  or 
happiness. 

’Tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom, 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 

Than  to  be  perk’d  up  in  a glistering  grief, 

And  wear  a golden  sorrow. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

In  all  my  life  I have  not  seen 
A man,  in  whom  greater  contents  have  been, 

Than  thou  thyself  art. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  3. 

A strange  content  and  happiness 
Wrapped  him  around. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II  99. 

2.  Acquiescence;  submission.  [Rare.] 

Their  praise  is  still  — the  style  is  excellent ; 

The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  308. 

3.  That  which  is  the  condition  of  contentment; 
desire;  wish. 

So  will  I 

In  England  work  your  grace’s  full  content. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 

4f.  Compensation;  satisfaction. 

Tell  me  what  this  is,  I will  give  you  any  content  for  your 
pains.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  42. 


content 

Heart’s  content,  full  or  complete  satisfaction. 

I wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  4. 
The  first  thing  we  did  on  boarding  Privateer  was  to  get 
such  things  as  we  could  to  gratifie  our  Indian  Guides,  for 
we  were  resolved  to  reward  them  to  their  hearts  content. 
^ Dampier , Voyages,  I.  23. 

content3  (kon'tent  or  kon-tent'),  re.  [<  L.  con- 
tentus,  pp.,  in  lit.  sense,  contained:  see  con- 
tent1, a.]  1.  That  which  is  contained;  the 

thing  or  things  held,  included,  or  comprehended 
within  a limit  or  limits : usually  in  the  plural : 
as,  the  contents  of  a cask  or  a bale,  of  a room  or 
a ship,  of  a book  or  a document. 

I have  a letter  from  her, 

Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  6. 
The  finite  spirit  itself,  with  all  its  content , becomes  one 
of  the  contingent  unconnected  facts  of  experience. 

Adamson,  Philos,  of  Kant,  p.  6. 

2.  In  geom.j  the  area  or  space  included  within 
certain  limits.  [In  this  and  the  next  sense 
most  frequently  singular.] 

The  geometrical  content  of  all  the  lands  of  a kingdom. 

Graunt,  Obs.  on  Bills  of  Mortality. 

3.  In  logic,  the  sum  of  the  attributes  or  notions 
which  constitute  the  meaning  and  are  expressed 
in  the  definition  of  a given  conception : thus, 
animal,  rational,  etc.,  form  the  content  of  the 
conception  man.  The  content  of  cognition  is  the 
matter  of  knowledge,  that  which  comes  from 
without  the  mind. 

The  basis  and  content  of  all  experience  is  feeling. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  § 12. 
The  attempt  [to  discriminate  the  objective  from  the 
subjective  elements]  would  only  be  possible  on  the  ground 
that  we  could,  at  any  time  and  in  any  way,  disengage 
Thought  from  its  content.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  60. 

So,  while  we  are  all  along  preferring  a more  pleasurable 
state  of  consciousness  before  a less,  the  content  of  our  con- 
sciousness is  continually  changing ; the  greater  pleasure 
still  outweighs  the  less,  but  the  pleasures  to  be  weighed 
are  either  wholly  different,  or  at  least  are  the  same  for  us 
no  more.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  72. 

4.  The  power  of  containing;  capacity;  extent 
within  limits. 

Baitings  of  wild  beasts,  as  Elephants,  Rhinoceros,  Ti- 
gers, Leopards  and  others,  which  sights  much  delighted 
the  common  people,  and  therefore  the  places  required  to 
be  large  and  of  great  content. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  30. 
This  island  had  then  fifteen  hundred  strong  ships  of 
great  content.  Paeon. 

5.  In  the  customs,  a paper  delivered  to  the 
searcher  by  the  master  of  a vessel  before  she 
is  cleared  outward,  describing  the  vessel’s  des- 
ignation and  detailing  the  goods  shipped,  with 
other  particulars.  This  content  has  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  cockets  and  the  indorsements 
and  clearances  thereon — Linear  content  or  con- 
tents, length  along  a straight,  curved,  or  broken  line  — 
Solid  content  or  contents,  the  number  of  solid  units 
contained  in  a space,  as  of  cubic  inches,  feet,  yards,  etc. ; 
volume.—  Superficial  content  or  contents,  the  measure 
of  a surface  in  square  measure;  area.— Table  of  con- 
tents, a statement  or  summary  of  all  the  matters  treated 
in  a book,  arranged  in  the  order  of  succession,  and  (gener- 
ally) prefixed  to  it. 

content4!,  re.  [<  ME.  content,  < OP.  content,  cun- 
tent,  contend,  contant,  contens,  contans,  contents, 
contemps , contamps  (=  Pr.  conten),  dispute,  quar- 
reling, contention,  < contendre,  dispute,  quarrel, 
contend:  see  contend.  Content  is  related  to 
contend  as  extent  to  extend,  ascent  to  ascend,  etc.] 
Contention ; dispute ; strife  ; quarrel. 

Where-apon,  the  sayde  John  Brendon  stode  in  a con- 
tent  ayenst  the  sayde  Master  and  Wardonys,  to  be  prevyd 
perjored.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  323. 

contentablet  (kon-ten'ta-bl),  a.  [<  content1,  v., 
+ -able.']  Able  to  satisfy;  satisfying, 
contentationt  (kon-ten-ta'shon),  re.  [<  ME. 
contentacion,  < OP.  contentacion, X ML.  contenta- 
tio(n-),  < contentare,  pp.  contentatus,  content: 
see  content1,  re.]  1.  Content;  satisfaction. 

Not  only  contentation  in  minde  but  quietnesse  in  con- 
science. Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  138. 

Happiness  therefore  is  that  estate  whereby  we  attain 
...  the  full  possession  of  that  which  simply  for  itself  is 
to  be  desired,  and  containeth  in  it,  after  an  eminent  sort, 
the  contentation  of  our  desires. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  11. 
He  promised  to  please  her  mind,  and  so  tooke  in  hand 
the  setting  of  her  ruffs,  which  he  performed  to  her  great 
contentation  and  liking. 

Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses  (ed.  1696),  p.  43. 
2.  Discharge  or  payment ; satisfaction,  as  of  a 
claim. 

And  s°  the  hole  Somme  for  full  contentacion  of  the  said 
Chapell  Waigies  for  oone  hole  Yere  ys  = xxxyl.  x\s. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xciv. 
And  yf  they  haue  non  goods  ner  catelles,  sufficiant  to  the 
contentacion  of  sommes  so  forfet,  then  to  haue  auctorite 
and  power  to  make  seueralle  capias  ad  satisfaciendam 
ayenst  them.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  404, 
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contented  (kon-ten'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  content l, 
v.]  1.  Possessing  or  characterized  by  content- 
ment ; satisfied  with  present  conditions ; not 
given  to  complaining  or  to  a desire  for  anything 
further  or  different ; satisfied : as,  a contented 
man ; a person  of  a contented  disposition. 
Desiring  this  man’s  art,  and  that  man’s  scope, 

With  what  I most  enjoy  contented  least. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxix. 
2.  Fully  disposed;  not  loth;  willing;  ready; 
resigned;  passive. 

This  thy  family,  for  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
contented  to  be  betrayed,  . . . and  to  suffer  death  upon 
the  cross. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer , Collect  for  Good  Friday. 
Men  are  contented  to  be  laughed  at  for  their  wit,  but  not 
for  their  folly.  Swift,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

A.  contented  acquiescence  in  the  chronic  absence  of  be- 
lief is  as  little  creditable  to  the  intellect  as  to  the  heart. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  275. 

contentedly  (kon-ten'ted-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
tented manner ; quietly ; without  concern. 
Passed  the  hours  contentedly  with  chat. 

Drayton,  Poets  and  Poesy. 

contentedness  (kon-ten'ted-nes),  re.  The  state 
of  being  contented ; satisfaction  of  mind  with 
any  condition  or  event. 

Miracles  . . . met  with  a passive  willingness,  a content- 
edness  in  the  patient  to  receive  and  believe  them. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  622. 

contentful]  (kon-tent'ful),  a.  [<  content1,  re.,  + 
-ful,  1.]  Pull  of  contentment. 

Contentful  submission  to  God’s  disposal  of  things. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  vi. 

Contention  (kon-ten'shon),  re.  [<  ME.  conten- 
cion,  < OP.  contencion,  F.  contention  = Sp.  con- 
tencion  = Pg.  contengao  = It.  contenzione,  < L. 
contentio(n-),  < contendere,  pp.  contentus,  con- 
tend: see  contend .]  1.  A violent  effort  to  ob- 

tain something,  or  to  resist  physical  force, 
whether  an  assault  or  bodily  opposition ; physi- 
cal contest ; struggle ; strife. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  called  you  forth. 
Your  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a prosperous  end. 

Waller,  To  my  Lord  Protector. 

2.  Strife  in  words  or  debate ; wrangling ; an- 
gry contest;  quarrel;  controversy;  litigation. 

A fool’s  lips  enter  into  contention.  Prov.  xviii.  6. 

Avoid  foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  conten- 
tions, and  strivings  about  the  law.  Tit.  iii.  9. 

3.  Strife  or  endeavor  to  excel ; competition ; 
emulation. 

No  quarrel,  but  a slight  contention. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 

4t.  Effort ; struggle ; vehement  endeavor. 

This  is  an  end  which,  at  first  view,  appears  worthy  our 
utmost  contention  to  obtain.  Rogers. 

5.  That  which  is  affirmed  or  contended  for;  an 
argument  or  a statement  in  support  of  a point 
or  proposition ; a main  point  in  controversy. 

But  my  contention  is  that  knowledge  does  not  take  its 
rise  in  general  conceptions. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  § 25. 
German  history  might  be  quite  as  remunerative  to  us  as 
ours  is  to  the  Germans.  Such  has  always  been  my  conten- 
tion. Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  62. 

I am  most  anxious  that  my  contention  in  writing  as  I 
have  done  should  not  be  misunderstood. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  450. 
Bone  Of  contention.  See  bone l.  = Syn.  1 and  2.  Discus- 
sion, variance,  disagreement,  feud,  wrangle,  altercation. 
See  strife. 

contentious  (kon-ten'shus),  a.  [==  F.  conten - 
tieux  = Sp.  Pg!'  contencioso  = It.  contenzioso , < 
L.  contentiosus , quarrelsome,  perverse,  < conten - 
tio(n -),  contention.]  1.  Apt  to  contend ; given 
to  angry  debate ; quarrelsome ; perverse ; liti- 
gious. 

A continual  dropping  in  a very  rainy  day  and  a conten- 
tious woman  are  alike.  Prov.  xxvii.  15. 

[They]  had  entertained  one  Hull,  an  excommunicated 
person  and  very  contentious,  for  their  minister. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  121. 
The  book  [“Refutation  of  Deism”]  may  be  regarded  as 
the  last  development  of  that  contentious,  argumentative 
side  of  Shelley’s  nature  which  found  expression  at  an 
earlier  time  in  the  letters  addressed  by  him  under  feigned 
names  to  eminent  champions  of  orthodoxy. 

E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  398. 

2.  Relating  to  or  characterized  by  contention 
or  strife ; involving  contention  or  debate. 

Not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymes, 

But  all  for  prayse,  and  proofe  of  manly  might, 

The  martiall  brood  accustomed  to  fight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  13. 
When  we  turn  to  his  opponents,  we  emerge  from  the 
learned  obscurity  of  the  black-letter  precincts  to  the  more 
cheerful,  though  not  less  contentious , regions  of  political 
meQ*  Brougham,  Burke. 


conterminant 

To  go  into  questions  of  gun  manufacture  here,  probably 
the  most  contentious  of  all  subjects  under  the  sun,  is  of 
course  impossible.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  270. 

3.  In  law,  relating  to  causes  between  contend- 
ing parties. 

. The  lord  chief  justices  and  judges  have  a contentious 
jurisdiction ; but  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  have  none,  being  merely  judges 
of  accounts  and  transactions.  Chambers. 

In  contentious  suits  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween judicial  decision  and  arbitration. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 87. 
Contentious  argument,  an  argument  which  is  framed 
only  to  deceive  or  to  put  down  an  opponent,  not  to  ad- 
vance truth. =Syn.  X and  2.  Pugnacious,  disputatious, 
captious, ^wrangling,  litigious,  factious. 

contentiously  (kon-ten'shus-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
tentious manner;  quarrelsomely;  perversely; 
with  wrangling. 

The  justices  were  to  apprehend  and  take  all  such  as  did 
contentiously  and  tumultuously. 

Strype , Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1548. 

contentiousness  (kon-ten'sbus-nes),  re.  A dis- 
position to  wrangle  or  contend;  proneness  to 
strife;  perverseness;  quarrelsomeness. 

Contentiousness  in  a feast  of  charity  is  more  scandal 
than  any  posture.  G.  Herbert,  Country  Parson,  xxii. 

contentivet  (kon-ten'tiv),  a.  [<  content1  + -five; 
= F . contentif,  etc.]  Producing  or  giving  con- 
tent. 

They  shall  find  it  a more  contentive  life  than  idleness  or 
perpetual  joviality. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  67  (Ord  MS.). 

contentless1  (kon-tent'les),  a.  [<  content1,  re., 
+ -less.]  Discontented;  dissatisfied;  uneasy. 
[Rare.]  ’ J 

Him  we  wrong  with  our  cmtentlesse  ehoyce. 

John  Beaumont,  Congratulation  to  the  Muses. 

contentless2  (kon'tent-les),  a.  [<  content 2 + 
-less.]  Void  of  content  or  meaning. 

So  far  the  Idea  remains  contentless.  Mind,  XI.  429. 

contentlyt  (kon-tent'li),  adv.  In  a contented 
way. 

Come,  we’ll  away  unto  your  country-house, 

And  there  we  11  learn  to  live  contently. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a Wife,  v.  3. 

contentment  (kon-tent'ment),  re.  [<  P.  conten- 
tement  = Sp.  contentamiento  = Pg.  It.  contenta- 
mento,  contentment ; as  content1,  v.,  + -ment.] 

1.  That  degree  of  happiness  which  consists  in 
being  satisfied  with  present  conditions ; a quiet, 
uncomplaining,  satisfied  mind ; content. 

The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I,  i.  35. 

Contentment  without  external  honour  is  humility. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
Contentment  is  one  thing;  happiness  quite  another. 
The  former  results  from  the  want  of  desire ; the  latter 
from  its  gratification.  The  one  arises  from  the  absence 
of  pain ; the  other  from  the  presence  of  pleasure. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  II.  207. 

2.  Gratification,  or  means  of  gratification;  sat- 
isfaction. 

You  shall  have  no  wrong  done  you,  noble  Caesar, 

But  all  contentment.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  4. 

At  Paris  the  prince  spent  one  whole  day,  to  give  his 
mind  some  contentment  in  viewing  a famous  city. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

= Syn.  Contentment,  Satisfaction.  Contentment  is  pas- 
sive ; satisfaction  is  active.  The  former  is  the  feeling  of 
one  who  does  not  needlessly  pine  after  what  is  beyond 
his  reach,  nor  fret  at  the  hardship  of  his  condition ; the 
latter  describes  the  mental  condition  of  one  who  has  all 
he  desires,  and  feels  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
situation.  A needy  man  may  be  contented,  but  can  hardly 
be  satisfied.  See  satisfy,  happiness. 

contents  (kon'tents  or  kon-tents'),  re.  pi.  See 
content^. 

contention],  re.  [An  erroneous  form  of  contri- 
tion, q.  v.]  A rubbing  or  striking  together. 
Nares. 

He  being  gone,  Francion  did  light  his  torch  again  by  the 
means  of  a flint,  that  by  contention  sparkled  out  fire. 

Comical  Hist,  of  Francion. 
COnterminable  (kon-ter'mi-na-bl),  a.  [<  con- 
+ terminable.]  1.  Capable  ofbeing  limited  or 
terminated  by  the  same  bounds. — 2.  Limited 
or  terminated  by  the  same  bounds;  contermi- 
nous. [Rare.] 

Love  and  life  are  not  conterminable. 

Sir  H.  Wotton , Reliquiae,  p.  477. 

conterminal  (kon-ter'mi-nal),  a.  [<  core-  + ter- 
minal.] 1.  Conterminous. — 2.  In  entom.,  at- 
tached end  to  end:  said  of  the  parts  of  a jointed 
organ  when  each  has  its  base  attached  to  the 
apex  of  the  preceding  one  so  that  they  form  a 
regular  line. 

Conterminantt  (kon-ter'mi-nant),  a.  [<  LL. 
conterminan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  conierminare,  border 
on:  see  conterminate.]  Having  the  same  limits; 
conterminous. 


conterminant 

Suburban  and  conterminant  fabrickes. 

Howell , Vocall  Forrest. 

If  haply  your  dates  of  life  were  conterminant. 

Lamb,  Elia 

conterminate  (kon-ter'mi-nat),  a.  [<  LL.  con- 
terminatus , pp.  of  conterminare  (>  It.  contermi- 
nare ),  border  on,  < L.  com-,  together,  + termi- 
nus, a border:  see  terminate.']  Same  as  conter- 
minous, 

A strength  of  empire  fixed 
Conterminate  with  heaven. 

B.  Jonson,  Prince  Henry’s  Barriers. 

conterminous  (kon-ter'mi-nus),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  contermino,  < L.  conterminus,  bordering  upon, 
< com-,  together,  + terminus,  a border : see  ter- 
minate, conterminate .]  1.  Having  the  same 
limit;  bordering;  touching  at  the  boundary; 
contiguous. 

This  conformed  so  many  of  them  as  were  conterminous 
to  the  colonies  and  garrisons  to  the  Roman  laws. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Because  speculation  is  conterminous  at  one  side  with 
metempirics,  it  has  frequently  been  carried  by  its  ardor 
over  its  own  lawful  boundaries  into  that  nebulous  region 
where  all  tests  fail. 

G.  H.  Lewes , Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 47. 

Canaan,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia  — taken  in  its  wid- 
est use  — are  in  a certain  sense  conterminous,  and  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Hebrews. 

G.  Rawlinson , Origin  of  Nations,  p.  197. 

2.  Having  the  same  borders  or  limits,  and  hence 
of  the  same  extent  or  size ; of  equal  extension. 

Our  English  alphabet  is  a member  of  that  great  Latin 
family  of  alphabets  whose  geographical  extension  was  ori- 
ginally conterminous , or  nearly  so,  with  the  limits  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  71. 
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those  who  have  held  up  its  supposed  fallacy  to  the  great- 
est ridicule.  J • D.  Morell. 

The  originality  and  power  of  this  [the  dramatic  litera-  _ , , . 

ture  of  the  period]  as  a mirror  of  life  cannot  be  contested.  COnteStleSS  (Ron  test  - 16S;,  a, 
Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  13. 

= Syn.  3.  To  debate,  challenge. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  strive ; contend ; dispute: 
followed  by  with. 

The  difficulty  of  an  argument  adds  to  the  pleasure  of 
contesting  with  it,  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory. 

Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  To  vie ; strive  in  rivalry. 

I ...  do  contest 

As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 

As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 

Man  who  dares  in  pomp  with  J ove  contest. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

contest  (kon'test),  n.  [<  contest,  v.']  1.  Strife; 
struggle  for  victory  or  superiority,  or  in  de- 
fense ; a struggle  in  arms. 

What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs, 

What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things ! 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  i.  1. 

The  late  battle  had,  in  effect,  been  a contest  between 
one  usurper  and  another.  Ilallam. 

2.  Dispute ; debate ; controversy ; strife  in  ar- 
gument; disagreement. 

Leave  all  noisy  contests,  all  immodest  clamours  and 
brawling  language.  Watts. 

Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants  ; each  claiming  truth, 

And  truth  disclaiming  both. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  iii.  161, 


= Syn.  1.  Conflict,  Combat,  etc.  (see  battle 1),  encounter. 
See  strife.—  2.  Altercation  ; dissension ; quarrel. 

3.  In  zool.,  having  the  same  limitation  or  def-  contestable  (kon-tes'ta-bl),  a . [<  F.  contestable 


inition:  said  of  classificatory  groups.  Thus,  a 
genus  which  is  the  only  one  of  a family  is  conterminous 
with  it ; the  modern  group  Iclithyopsida  is  conterminous 
with  the  two  classes  Pisces  and  Amphibia.  Also  conter- 
minate. 

As  applied  by  Linnaeus,  the  name  cactus  is  almost  con- 
terminous with  what  is  now  regarded  as  the  natural  order 
Cactaceie,  which  embraces  several  modern  genera. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  625. 

Also  coterminous. 

conterraneant  (kon-te-ra'ne-an),  a.  [As  con- 
terrane-ous  + -an.]  Conterraneous. 

If  women  were  not  conterranean  and  mingled  with  men, 
angels  would  descend  and  dwell  among  us. 

Quoted  in  Howell’s  Letters,  iv.  7. 

conterraneoust  (kon-te-ra'ne-us),  a.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  conterraneo,  < L.  conterraneus,  < com-,  to- 
gether, 4-  terra,  earth,  country.]  Of  the  same 
earth  or  world  or  country. 

COIltesset,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  countess 1. 
contesserationt  (kon-tes-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  LL. 
contesseratio{n-),  contracting  of  friendship,  < 
contesserare,  pp.  contesseratus,  contract  friend- 
ship by  means  of  square  tablets,  which  were 
divided  by  the  friends  in  order  that  in  after 
times  they  or  their  descendants  might  recog- 
nize each  other,  < L.  com-,  together,  + tessera, 
a tablet.]  The  contracting  of  friendships 
by  means  of  the  tessera  or  other  symbol. 

The  holy  symbols  of  the  eucharist  were  intended  to  be  a 
contesseration  and  an  union  of  Christian  societies  to  God 
and  with  one  another.  Jer.  Taylor,  lteal  Presence,  § X. 

contest  (kon-test'),  v.  [<  P.  contester,  contest, 
dispute,  = Sp.  Pg.  contestar  = It.  contestare, 
notify,  refer  a cause,  < L.  contestari,  call  to  wit- 
ness, bring  an  action  (ML.  contestare  litem,  con- 
test a case),  < com-,  together,  + testari,  bear 
witness,  < testis,  a witness : see  test3.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  make  a subject  of  emulation,  contention, 
or  dispute  ; enter  into  a competition  for ; com- 
pete or  strive  for : as,  to  contest  a prize ; to  con- 
test an  election  (see  contested). 

Homer  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  the  greatest 
invention  of  any  writer  whatever.  The  praise  of  judg- 
ment Virgil  has  justly  contested,  with  him.  Pope. 

2.  To  contend  or  strive  for  in  arms ; fight  or 
do  battle  for;  strive  to  win  or  hold;  struggle 
to  defend:  as,  the  troops  contested  every  inch  of 
ground. 

The  matter  was  contested  by  single  combat. 

Bacon,  Political  Fables,  ix. 
West-Saxon  Ceawlin,  like  Hebrew  Joshua,  went  on  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  from  city  to  city.  As  he  did  unto 
Cirencester  and  her  king,  so  did  he  unto  Gloucester  and 
her  king.  But  every  step  was  well  contested. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  128. 

3.  To  argue  in  opposition  to ; controvert ; liti- 
gate ; oppose ; call  in  question ; challenge  ; dis- 
pute : as,  the  advocate  contested  every  point ; 
his  right  to  the  property  was  contested  in  the 
courts. 

“ Cogito  ergo  sum."  Few  philosophical  aphorisms  have 
been  more  frequently  repeated,  few  more  contested  than 
this,  and  few  assuredly  have  been  so  little  understood  by 


(=  Sp.  contestable  = Pg.  contestavel),  < contester, 
contest : see  contest  and  -able.]  That  may  be 
disputed  or  debated ; disputable ; controverti- 
ble. [Bare.] 

contestableness  (kon-tes'ta-bl-nes),  n.  Pos- 
sibility of  being  contested.  " [Bare.] 
contestant  (kon-tes'tant),  n.  [<  P.  contestant 
= Pg.  It.  contestants,' < L.  contestants,  ppr. 
of  contestari,  call  to  witness,  etc. : see  contest, 
v.]  One  who  contests ; a disputant;  a litigant: 
commonly  used  of  one  who  contests  the  result 
of  an  election,  or  the  proceeding  for  probate  of 
..a  will. 

contestation  (kon-tes-ta'shon),  n.  [=  P.  con-  contextual  (kon-teks'tu-al),  a. 


The  more  contestingly  they  set  their  reason  to  explain 
them,  the  more  intricate  they,  perhaps,  will  find  them. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays. 

[<  contest  + 

.]  Not  to  be  disputed;  incontrovertible. 
[Bare.] 

Truth  contestless.  A.  Hill. 

context  (kon-teks'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  contexere,  weave 
together,  K com-,  together,  + texere,  weave : see 
text.  Cf.  context,  i\]  To  weave  together. 

Either  by  the  plastic  principle  alone,  or  that  and  heat 
together,  or  by  some  other  cause  capable  to  cont.ex  the 
matter,  it  is  yet  possible  that  the  matter  may  he  anew 
continued  into  such  bodies.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  529. 

COntextt  (kon-tekst')>  .©■  t.  [<  L.  coniextus,  pp. 
of  contexere,  join  or  weave  together:  see  con- 
tex.]  To  knit  together ; connect. 

If  the  subject  be  history  or  contexted  fable,  then  I hold 
it  better  put  in  prose  or  blanks.  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  71. 

COntextt  (kon-tekst'),  «.  [<  L.  contextus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb’.]  Knit  or  woven  together ; close ; 
firm. 

The  coats  . . . are  context  and  callous. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  iv.  3. 

context  (kon'tekst),  n.  [=  P.  contexte  = Sp. 
Pg.  contexto  = It.  contesto,  < L.  contextus,  a 
joining  together,  connection,  < contexere,  pp. 
contextus,  join  or  weave  together : see  contex, 
context,  v.]  1+.  Texture;  specifically,  the  en- 

tire text  or  connected  structure  of  a discourse 
or  writing. 

The  skillful  gloss  of  her  reflection 

But  paints  the  context  of  thy  coarse  complexion. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  6. 

Being  a point  of  so  high  wisdome  and  worth,  how  could 
it  be  but  that  we  should  And  it  in  that  book  within  whose 
sacred  context  all  wisdome  is  infolded  ? 

Milton,  Church-Government,  Pref. 

We  should  not  forget  that  we  have  but  stray  fragments 
of  talk,  separated  from  the  context  of  casual  and  unre* 
strained  conversations.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  Int.,  p.  9. 

2.  Less  properly,  the  parts  of  a writing  or  dis- 
course which  precede  or  follow,  and  are  directly 
connected  with,  some  other  part  referred  to  or 
quoted. 

Caesar's  object  in  giving  the  Crastinus  episode  seems  to 
have  been,  judging  from  the  immediate  context,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  soldiers. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  46. 


testation  = Sp.  contestaciSn  = Pg.  contestagao 
= It.  contestazione,  < L.  contestation),  an  ear- 
nest entreaty,  an  attesting,  LL.  entering  of  a 
suit,  < contestari,  pp.  contestatus,  call  to  wit- 
ness, etc.:  see  contest,  r.]  1+.  The  act  of  con- 

testing or  striving  to  gain  or  overcome ; con- 
test ; emulation,  competition,  or  rivalry. 

Never  contention  rise  in  either's  breast, 

But  contestation  whose  love  shall  be  best. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

There  is  no  act  in  all  the  errand  of  Gods  Ministers  to 
man-kind,  wherein  passes  more  loverlike  contestation  be. 
tweene  Christ  and  the  Soule  of  a regenerate  man  lapsing, 
then  before,  and  in,  and  after  the  Sentence  of  Excommu- 
nication. Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

2f.  Strife;  dispute. 

His  domestical  Troubles  were  only  by  Earl  Godwyn  and 
his  Sons,  who  yet  after  many  Contestations  and  Affronts 
were  reconciled,  and  Godwyn  received  again  into  as  great 
Favour  as  before.  Baker , Chronicles,  p.  18. 

After  years  spent  in  domestic  . . . contestations,  she 
found  means  to  withdraw.  Clarendon. 

Those  . . . that  are  in  perpetual  contestation  and  close 
fightings  with  sin.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  90. 

3+.  Joint  testimony;  proof  by  witnesses;  attes- 
tation. 

We  as  well  are  baptised  into  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  of  the  Father  and  Son : wherein  is  signified,  and  by  a 
solemn  contestation  ratified,  on  the  part  of  God,  that  those 
three  joyned  and  confederated  (as  it  were)  are  conspiringly 
propitious  and  favourable  to  us.  Barrow,  Works,  II.  xxxiv. 

4.  In  tke  Gallican  liturgies,  the  Vere  Dignum, 
or  clause  beginning  “It  is  very  meet,  right, 
and  our  bounden  duty,”  at  the  beginning  of 
the  encharistic  preface ; in  a wider  sense,  the 
whole  preface. 

contested  (kon-tes'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  contest, 

V.]  1.  Disputed.  As  applied  to  elections:  (a)  In 

Great  Britain,  involving  a contest  at  the  polls,  more  than 
one  candidate  having  been  nominated. 

In  four  out  of  the  six  contested  wards  the  Land  League 
candidates  were  rejected. 

London  Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26, 1881. 
( b ) Involving  a contest  or  dispute  as  regards  the  result  of 
balloting,  on  the  part  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  he- 
fore  a court  or  a legislative  body;  sometimes  called  a 
controverted  election. 

2.  Litigated : as,  a contested  case  at  law. 
contestingly  (kon-tes'ting-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
tending manner. 


[<  L.  contextus, 
1.  Pertaining 


context  (see  context,  n.\  + -al.] 
to  or  dealing  with  the  context. 

So  as  to  admit  of  a contextual  examination. 

The  Congregationalist,  March  12,  1885. 

The  argument  is  not  grammatical,  hut  logical,  and  con- 
textual. Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  715. 

2.  Conforming  to  or  literally  agreeing  with  the 
text : as,  a contextual  quotation, 
contextually  (kon-teks'tu-al-i),  adv.  Agreea- 
bly to  the  text ; "verbatim  et  literatim:  as,  an 
extract  contextually  quoted, 
contextural  (kqn-teks'tu-ral),  a.  [<  contexture 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  to  contexture, 
contexture  (kon-teks'tur),  n.  [=  P.  contexture 
= Sp.  Pg.  contextura  = It.  contestura,  < ML.  as  if 
*contextura,  < L.  contextus,  pp.  of  contexere,  join 
together:  see  context,  v.  and  n.,  and  texture.] 
If.  A weaving  or  joining,  or  the  state  of  being 
woven  or  joined  together. 

A perfect  continuance  or  contexture  of  the  thread  of  the 
narration.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  126. 

2.  The  manner  of  interweaving  several  parts 
into  one  body ; the  disposition  and  union  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  a thing  with  respect  to. one 
another;  composition  of  parts;  constitution; 
complication. 

The  first  doctrine  is  touching  the  contexture  or  configu- 
ration of  things. 

Bacon , Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  161. 

Pray  let’s  now  rest  ourselves  in  this  sweet  shady  arbour, 
which  nature  herself  has  woven  with  her  own  fine  fingers ; 
’tis  such  a contexture  of  woodbines,  sweetbrier,  jasmine, 
and  myrtle.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  207. 

View  his  whole  life ; 'tis  nothing  hut  a cunning  contex- 
ture of  dark  arts  and  unequitable  subterfuges. 

Sterne , Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  17. 

Sella  hung  the  slippers  in  the  porch 
Of  that  broad  rustic  lodge,  and  all  who  passed 
Admired  their  fair  contexture.  Bryant,  Sella. 

3f.  Context. 

In  a contexture,  where  one  part  does  not  always  depend 
upon  another,  . . . there  it  is  not  always  very  probable 
to  expound  Scripture,  and  take  its  meaning  by  its  propor- 
tion to  the  neighbouring  words. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  330. 

4.  In  Scots  law,  a mode  of  industrial  accession, 
arising  when  material-,  as  wool  or  yam,  belong- 
ing to  one  person  is  woven  into  cloth  belong- 
ing to  another,  and  is  carried  therewith  as  ae- 


contexture 

cessory.  In  principle  it  is  similar  to  construc- 
ting (which  see). 

contextured  (kon-teks'turd),  a.  [<  contexture 
+ -ed2.]  Woven;  formedjnto texture.  [Rare.] 

A garment  of  Flesh  (or  of  senses)  contextured  in  the  loom 
of  Heaven.  Carlyle , Sartor  Resartus,  i.  10. 

conticent  (kon'ti-sent),  a.  [<  LL.  conticen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  conticere,  be  silent,  < L.  com-  (intensive) 
+ tacerc,  be  silent : see  tacit.  ] Silent ; hushed ; 
quiet.  [Rare.] 

The  servants  have  left  the  room,  the  guests  sit  conticent. 

Thackeray , The  Virginians,  li. 

contignationt  (kon-tig-na/shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tignation  = Sp.  contignacion,CL.  contignatio(n-), 
a floor,  a story,  < contignare,  pp.  contignatus, 
join  with  beams,  ( com-,  together,  + tignum,  a 
beam.]  1.  A frame  of  beams;  a story;  the 
beams  that  bind  or  support  a frame  or  story. 
The  uppermost  contignation  of  their  houses. 

J.  Gregory , Works,  1. 10. 
An  arch,  the  worke  of  Baltazar  di  Sienna,  built  with 
wonderfull  ingenuity,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  it  is  supported,  yet  it  has  some  imperceptible  con- 
tignations  wen  do  not  betray  themselves  easily  to  the  eye. 

Evelyn , Diary,  Oct.  26,  1644. 

2.  The  act  of  framing  together  or  uniting  beams 
in  a fabric. 

Their  own  buildings  . . . were  without  any  party-wall, 
and  linked  by  contignation  into  the  edifice  of  Franco. 

Burke. 

COntiguatet  (kon-tig'u-at),  a.  [<  ML.  contigu- 
atuSy  contiguous,  ppr.  of  contiguari,  be  con- 
tiguous, < L.  contiguus,  contiguous : see  contigu- 
ous.'] Contiguous. 

The  two  extremities  are  contiguate,  yea,  and  continuate. 

Holland , tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  817. 

contiguity  (kon-ti-gu'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  contiguite 
==  Sp.  contig'iiidad  = Pg.  contiguidade  = It.  con- 
tiguity < ML.  contiguita(t-)s,  < L.  contiguus , 
contiguous:  see  contiguous.]  1.  Actual  con- 
tact; a touching;  the  state  of  being  in  con- 
tact, or  within  touching  distance ; hence,  prox- 
imity of  situation  or  place ; contiguousness ; 
adjacency. 

Regard  is  justly  had  to  contiguity,  or  adjacency,  in  pri- 
vate lands  and  possessions.  Bacon , Fable  of  Perseus. 

In  a community  of  so  great  an  extent  as  ours,  contiguity 
becomes  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  forming  party 
combinations,  and  distance  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
in  repelling  them.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  233. 

Phoebe’s  presence,  and  the  contiguity  of  her  fresh  life 
to  his  blighted  one,  was  usually  all  that  he  required. 

Hawthorne , Seven  Gables,  ix. 
Hence— -2.  A series  of  things  in  continuous 
connection ; a continuity. 

0 for  a lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade  1 

Cowper,  The  Task,  ii.  2. 

3.  In  psychol .,  the  coexistence  or  immediate 
sequence  of  two  or  more  impressions  or  ex- 
periences. The  law  of  contiguity  is  that  law  of  mental 
association  according  to  which  an  idea  which  has  been 
accompanied  or  followed  by  another  In  the  past  is  likely 
to  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  that  other  on  any  occa- 
sion of  reproduction,  this  tendency  being  stronger  the 
oftener  and  the  closer  the  contiguity  of  the  ideas  has 
been.  Contiguity  is  the  most  characteristic  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  association.  It  was  stated  by  Aristotle,  and  was 
revived  by  David  Hume,  who  used  the  word  contiguity 
to  translate  Aristotle’s  term  to  (ruveyyifs.  Thomas  Brown 
reduced  all  association  to  prior  coexistence  or  immediate 
proximity;  and  he  is  followed  by  perhaps  the  majority 
of  modern  psychologists. 

The  qualities  from  which  this  association  arises,  and  by 
which  the  mind  is  after  this  manner  convey’d  from  one 
idea  to  another,  are  three,  viz.:  Resemblance,  Contiguity 
in  time  or  place,  and  Cause  and  Effect. 

Hume,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (1739),  i.  § 4. 
The  contiguity  in  time  and  place  must  mean  that  of 
the  sensations  ; and  so  far  it  is  affirmed  that  the  order  of 
the  ideas  follows  that  of  the  sensations.  Contiguity  of  two 
sensations  in  time  means  the  successive  order.  Contiguity 
of  two  sensations  in  place  means  the  synchronous  order. 

James  Mill,  Analysis  of  Human  Mind,  iii. 

contiguous  (kon-tig'u-us),  a.  [=  F.  contigu  = 
Sp*  Pg*  It.  contiguo,  < L.  contiguus , touching, 

< contingere  ( contig -),  touch:  see  contingent, 
contact,  contagion.]  1.  Touching;  meeting  or 
joining  at  the  surface  or  border ; hence,  close 
together ; neighboring ; bordering  or  adjoining ; 
adjacent : as,  two  contiguous  bodies,  houses,  or 
estates : usually  followed  by  to. 

I saw  two  severall  Castles  built  on  a rock,  which  are  so 
near  together  that  they  are  even  contiguous. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  93. 

• -^P*cturesQue  house  contiguous  to  the  churchyard,  which 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  was  a palace  and  was  visited  by 
that  sovereign,  . . . has  now  become  a dairy. 

W.  Winter,  English  Rambles,  p.  45. 

Specifically  — 2.  In  entom .:  (a)  So  thickly 
strewn  as  to  be  close  together  or  touch,  but 
without  coalescing:  as,  contiguous  spots,  dots, 
or  punctures.  (6)  Almost  or  quite  touching  at 
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the  base:  as,  contiguous  antenna; Contiguous 

angles.  See  angled,  1.  = Syn.Adjoining,  etc.  See  adjacent. 

contiguously  (kon-tig'u-us-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
tiguous manner ; by  contact ; without  interven- 
ing space. 

The  next  of  kin  contiguously  embrace : 

And  foes  are  sunder’d  by  a larger  space. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  i.  31. 

contiguousness  (kon-tig'u-us-nes),  n.  A state 
of  contact ; close  union  of  surfaces  or  borders. 

The  suspicious  houses,  as  if  afraid  to  be  infected  with 
more  misery  than  they  have  already,  by  contiguousness  to 
others,  keep  off  at  a distance,  having  many  waste  places 
betwixt  them.  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  276. 

continence,  continency  (kon'ti-nens,  -nen-si), 
n.  [<  ME.  continence,  < OF.  continence,  F.  con- 
tinence = Pr.  contenensa  = Sp.  Pg.  continencia 
— It.  continenza,  < L.  continentia,  holding  hack, 
moderation,  temperance/  continents : see  con- 
tinent.]  1.  In  general,  self-restraint  with  re- 
gard to  desires  and  passions ; self-command. 

A harder  lesson  to  learn  Continence 
In  Joyous  pleasure  than  in  grievous  paine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  1. 
He  knew  . . . when  to  leave  off — a continence  which  is 
practised  by  a few  writers.  Dryden,  Pref.  to  Fables. 

2.  In  a special  sense,  the  restraint  of  the  sex- 
ual passion  within  due  bounds,  whether  abso- 
lute, as  in  celibacy,  or  within  lawful  limits,  as 
in  marriage ; chastity. 

. Chastity  is  either  abstinence  or  continence  ; abstinence 
is  that  of  virgins  or  widows ; continence  that  of  married 
persons.  jer . Taylor. 

3.  Capacity  for  holding  or  containing : as,  a 
measure  which  has  only  one  half  the  continence 
of  another. — 4f.  Continuity;  uninterrupted 
course. 

Lest  the  continence  of  the  course  should  be  divided. 

+ Ayliffe , Parergon. 

continent  (kon'ti-nent),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  < ME. 
continent,  < OF.  (and  F.)  continent  = Sp.  Pg. 
It.  continente,  < L.  continen{t-)s,  holding  back, 
temperate,  moderate,  also  hanging  together, 
continuous,  uninterrupted,  ppr.  of  continere, 
hold  hack,  check,  also  hold  together:  see  con- 
tain. II.  n.  Indef.  II.,  3,  early  mod.  E.  continente 
= F.  continent  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  continente  = D.  kon- 
tinent  = Q-.  continent,  kontinent  — Dan.  iconti- 
neiit,  < ML.  NL.  continen(t-)s,  a continent,  that 
is,  a continuous  extent  of  land,  in  ML.  applied 
also  to  a broad  continuous  field,  prop.  adj.  (sc. 
L.  terra,  land,  or  ager,  field),  L.  continents, 
continuous,  unbroken:  see  above.  In  defs.  1 
and  2 the  noun  is  directly  from  the  adj.]  I,  a. 

1.  Restrained;  moderate;  temperate. 

I pray  you  have  a continent  forbearance,  till  the  speed 
of  his  rage  goes  slower.  Shale.,  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  Moderate  or  abstinent  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  sexual  passion ; maintaining  continence  ; 
chaste. 

My  past  life 

Hath  been  as  continent , as  chaste,  as  true, 

As  I am  now  unhappy.  Shale.,  ~W.  T.,  iii.  2. 

3f.  Restraining;  opposing. 

My  desire 

All  continent  impediments  would  o’erbear, 

That  did  oppose  my  will.  Shale.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4f.  Containing;  being  the  container:  with  of. 
— 5f.  Continuous ; connected ; not  interrupted. 

. Some.  . . thinke  it  was  called  Anglia  of  Angulus,  which 
is  in  English  a corner,  for  that  it  is  but  a corner  in  respect 
of  the  mayne  and  continent  land  of  the  whole  world. 

Grafton,  Briteyn,  iv. 
The  north-east  part  of  Asia  is,  if  not  continent  with 
the  west  side  of  America,  yet  certainly  . . . the  least  dis- 
joined by  sea  of  all  that  coast.  Brerewood,  Languages. 
Continent  cause.  See  cause,  1. 

II.  n.  If.  That  which  contains  or  comprises  ; 
a container  or  holder. 

Here’s  the  scroll, 

The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 
2f.  That  which  is  contained  or  comprised ; con- 
tents ; the  amount  held  or  that  can  be  held,  as 
by  a vessel. 

Great  vessels  into  less  are  emptied  never, 

There’s  a redundance  past  their  continent  ever. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  d’Ambois,  ii.  1. 

3.  In  phys.  geog.,  one  of  the  largest  land- 
masses  of  the  globe.  From  tlie  most  general  point 
of  view  there  are  two  continental  masses,  the  eastern 
and  tile  western,  the  old  world  and  the  new  world.  In 
breaking  these  up  into  lesser  divisions,  Europe  and  Asia 
together  naturally  constitute  one  mass,  conveniently  des- 
ignated as  Eurasia,  though  each  is  sometimes  reckoned 
a separate  continent.  Africa,  formerly  attached  to  Asia 
very  slightly  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  now  artificially 
severed  from  it  by  the  Suez  canal,  forms  another  conti- 
nental mass.  Australia  is  regarded  by  many  as  a third 
continental  subdivision  of  the  eastern  land-mass  (or  a 
fourth,  reckoning  Europe  and  Asia  separately).  North 
and  South  America  form  the  two  great  natural  subdivi- 
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sions  (also  separately  called  continents)  of  the  western 
continent,  and  are  hardly  more  united  than  were  Africa 
and  Asia  before  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  canal. 

4.  [cap.]  In  a special  sense,  in  English  litera- 
ture, the  mainland  of  Europe,  as  distinguished 
from  the  British  islands : as,  to  travel  on  the 
Continent. 

[He]  kindly  communicated  to  her,  as  is  the  way  with 
the  best-bred  English  on  their  first  arrival  “on  the  Conti- 
nent," n\\  his  impressions  regarding  the  sights  and  persons 
he  had  seen. 

Thackeray,  Paris  Sketch  Book,  A Caution  to  Travellers. 
5f.  Land  in  a general  sense,  as  distinguished 
from  water;  terra  firma. 

The  carcas  with  the  streame  was  carried  downe, 

But  th’  head  fell  backeward  on  the  Continent. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  III.  v.  25. 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent. 

Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea ! Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

To  conduct  them  through  the  Red  Sea,  into  the  cvnti- 
nent  of  the  Holy  Land.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  159. 

6.  [cap.]  Same  as  Encratitc Old  continent  See 

old. 

continental  (kon-ti-nen'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  con- 
tinent, n.,  + -at;  = F.  continental,  etc.]  I.  a.  1. 
Belating  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
a continent ; entitled  to  be  considered  a conti- 
nent. 

Greenland,  however  insulated  it  may  ultimately  prove 
to  be,  is  in  mass  strictly  continental. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  225. 
2.  Characteristic  of  a continent:  opposed  to 
insidar : as,  a continental  climate.  See  below. 
— 3.  Specifically,  of  or  belonging  to  the  conti- 
nent, as  distinguished  from  adjacent  islands, 
and  especially  to  the  continent  of  Europe : as, 
the  continental  press;  the  continental  Sunday.  in 
Amer.  hist. : (a)  Pertaining  to  the  government  and  affairs 
of  the  thirteen  revolutionary  colonies  during  and  imme- 
diately after  their  struggle  against  England  : as,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress ; continental  money  (the  paper  currency 
issued  by  Congress  during  the  revolutionary  war). 

The  army  before  Boston  was  designated  as  the  conti- 
nental army,  in  contradistinction  to  that  under  General 
Gates,  which  was  called  the  ministerial  army.  Irving. 

(it)  Inclined  to  favor  a strengthening  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment and  an  increase  of  unity  among  the  colonies.— 
Continental  climate,  in  phys.  geog.,  the  climate  of  a 
part  of  a continent,  regarded  as  owing  its  peculiarities  to 
this  fact.  Such  a climate  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations 
of  temperature,  both  diurnal  and  seasonal.  An  insular 
climate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  equable.  This 
difference  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  a small  island  re- 
mote from  all  other  land,  as  contrasted  with  the  central 
portions  of  a continental  mass  like  Asia.  At  a great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  especially  if  the  land-area  is  very 
large,  the  summer  is  abnormally  hot  and  the  winter  pro- 
portionally cold,  while  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
peratures of  night  and  day  is  also  very  marked.  The 
interiors  of  the  continents  have  in  general  a smaller 
rainfall  than  their  edges.— Continental  glacier  a 
sheet  of  ice  which  covers  a large  part  of  a continent 
such  as  that  which  now  covers  Greenland;  an  ice- 
sheet.— Continental  pronunciation,  or  system  of 
pronunciation,  of  Latin  and  Greek.  See  pronunciation. 
— Continental  system,  in  modern  hist.,  the  plan  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon  for  excluding  the  merchandise  of  Eng- 
land from  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was 
instituted  by  the  decree  of  Berlin,  issued  November  21st, 
1806,  which  declared  the  British  islands  in  a state  of  block- 
ade, and  made  prisoners  of  war  all  Englishmen  found  in 
the  territories  occupied  by  France  and  her  allies. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  a con- 
tinent, specifically  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

It  appears  that  Englishmen  at  all  times  knew  better  than 
Continentals  how  to  maintain  their  right  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent action.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  lxxix. 

2.  In  Amer.  lust.,  a soldier  of  the  regular  army 
of  the  revolted  colonies  in  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence.— Not  worth  a continental,  not  worth  as  ranch 
as  a piece  of  paper  money  issued  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  hence,  from  the  depre- 
ciation of  that  money,  of  little  or  no  value ; worthless  ■ 
good  for  nothing. 

The  quaint  term  “ Continental  ” long  ago  fell  into  disuse, 
except  in  the  slang  phrase  not  worth  a Continental,  which 
referred  to  the  debased  condition  of  our  currency  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  104. 

continentalert  (kon-ti-nen'tal-er),  n.  Same  as 
continental,  2. 

Continentalist  (kon-ti-nen'tal-ist),  n.  [<  con- 
tinental + -ist.J  1 . A native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
a continent ; a continental. 

Robinson  Crusoe  and  Peter  Wilkins  could  only  have 
been  written  by  islanders.  No  continentalist  could  have 
conceived  either  tale.  Coleridge,  Table-Talk,  p.  309. 

2.  In  U.  S.  hist.,  one  who,  just  after  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  desired  a stronger  union 
of  the  States. 

Continently  (kon'ti-nent-li),  adv.  In  a conti- 
nent manner;  chastely;  moderately;  temper- 
ately ; with  self-restraint. 

When  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  it  was  lykely  enough  that 
the  man  would  live  continently. 

T.  itartin,  Marriage  of  Priestes  (1554),  x.  1. 
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continget  (kon-tinj'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  contingere, 
touch:  see  contingent,]  To  touch ; reach ; hap- 
pen. Bailey, 

contingency,  contingence  (kon  - tin ' jen  - si, 

-jens),  n. ; pi.  contingencies,  contingences  (-siz, 
-jen-sez).  [=  F.  contingence  = Sp.  Pg.  contingen- 
cia  = It.  contingenza,  < ML.  contingentia,  < L.  con - 
tingen(t-)s : see  contingent .]  1.  The  mode  of 

existence  of  that  which  is  contingent ; the  pos- 
sibility that  that  which  happens  might  not  have 
happened ; that  mode  of  existence,  or  of  com- 
ing to  pass,  which  does  not  involve  necessity ; 
a happening  by  chance  or  free  will ; the  being 
true  of  a proposition  which  would  not  under  all 
circumstances  be  true. 

Their  credulities  assent  unto  any  prognosticks  which, 
considering  the  contingency  in  events,  are  only  in  the  pre- 
science of  God.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err. 

I deny  not  but,  for  great  causes,  some  opinions  are  to  be 
quitted  : but  . . . how  few  do  forsake  any ; and  when  any 
do,  oftentimes  they  choose  the  wrong  side,  and  they  that 
take  the  Tighter,  do  it  so  by  contingency. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  Ded.,  I.  4. 

It  is  a blind  contingence  of  events. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon. 
Aristotle  says,  we  are  not  ...  to  build  certain  rules 
upon  the  contingency  of  human  actions. 

South , Works,  I.  i. 
The  contingency  of  the  future  is  thus  really  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  the  past.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Reid,  note  U. 

What  is  Contingency?  It  is  the  ideal  admission  that 
certain  factors  now  present  may  be  on  any  other  occasion 
absent ; and  when  they  are  absent  the  result  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  § 170  a. 

2.  A casualty ; an  accident ; a fortuitous  event, 
or  one  which  may  or  may  not  occur. 

Christianity  is  a Religion  which  above  all  others  does 
arm  men  against  all  the  contingencies  and  miseries  of  the 
life  of  man.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

The  remarkable  position  of  the  queen  rendering  her 
death  a most  important  contingency . Hallam. 

The  superiority  of  force  is  often  checked  by  the  pro- 
verbial contingencies  of  war. 

Sumner , True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 
If  no  blow  is  ever  to  be  struck  till  we  have  a cut-and- 
dried  scheme  ready  to  meet  every  contingency , we  shall 
never  have  any  contingency  to  meet. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  444. 

3f.  A touching ; a falling  together ; contact : 
as,  “ the  point  of  contingency,”  J.  Gregory. — 
Angle  Of  contingence,  the  infinitesimal  angle  between 
two  tangents  to  a curve  at  consecutive  points, 
contingent  (kon-tin'jent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tingent = Sp.’  Pg.  It."  contingent^,  < ML.  contin- 
gents, adj.,  possible,  contingent  (tr.  Gr.  kvde- 
x6/jevov),  prop.  ppr.  of  L.  contingere,  pp.  con- 
tacts, touch,  meet,  attain  to,  happen:  see 
contact .]  I.  a.  1.  Not  existing  or  occurring 
through  necessity ; due  to  chance  or  to  a free 
agent ; accidentally  existing  or  true  ; hence, 
without  a known  or  apparent  cause  or  reason, 
or  caused  by  something  which  would  not  in 
every  case  act ; dependent  upon  the  will  of  a 
human  being,  or  other  finite  free  agent. 

When  any  event  takes  place  of  which  we  do  not  discern 
the  cause,  [or]  why  it  should  have  happened  in  this  man- 
ner, or  at  this  moment  rather  than  another,  it  is  called  a 
contingent  event,  or  an  event  without  a cause : as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  falling  of  a leaf  on  a particular  spot,  or  the 
turning  up  of  a certain  number  when  dice  are  thrown. 

Is.  Taylor,  Elements  of  Thought,  p.  69. 
Mathematical  propositions  become  inexact  or  contin- 
gent whenever  they  are  applied  to  cases  involving  con- 
ditions not  included  in  the  terms. 

G.  H.  Lewes , Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  § 60. 
Of  all  regions  it  [the  antarctic]  is  the  one  where  the 
physical  conditions  are  most  uniform  and  least  under  the 
influence  of  contingent  circumstances. 

J.  Croll , Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  206. 
Things,  as  objects  of  scientific  cognition,  are  contingent, 
dependent — not  grounds  of  their  own  existence. 

Adamson , Philos,  of  Kant,  iii. 

2.  Dependent  upon  a foreseen  possibility;  pro- 
visionally liable  to  exist,  happen,  or  take  effect 
in  the  future  ; conditional : as,  a contingent  re- 
mainder after  the  payment  of  debts ; a journey 
contingent  upon  the  receipt  of  advices ; a con- 
tingent promise. 

If  a contingent  legacy  be  left  to  any  one  when  he  attains 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  he  dies  before  that  time,  it  is 
a lapsed  legacy.  Blackstone , Com. 

She  possessed  only  a contingent  reversion  of  the  crown. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 
Contingent  cause,  a cause  which  may  or  may  not  act. 

It  would  puzzle  the  greatest  philosopher  ...  to  give 
any  tolerable  account  how  any  knowledge  whatsoever  can 
certainly  and  infallibly  foresee  an  event  through  uncertain 
and  contingent  causes.  Tillotson,  Sermons,  xlviii. 

Contingent  line.,  in  dialing,  the  intersection  of  the  plane 
of  the  dial  with  a plane  parallel  to  the  equinoctial.—  Con- 
tingent matter,  in  logic,  the  matter  of  a proposition 
which  is  true,  but  not  necessarily  so. 

When  is  a proposition  said  to  consist  of  matter  contin- 
gent? Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1599),  iii.  3. 
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In  contingent  matter,  an  Indefinite  is  understood  as  a 
particular.  Whateley,  Logic,  II.  ii.  § 2. 

Contingent  remainder,  truth,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

= Syn.  1 and  2.  Chance,  Casual,  etc.  See  accidental. 

Ii.  n.  1.  An  event  dependent  either  upon 
accident  or  upon  the  will  of  a finite  free  agent ; 
an  event  not  determinable  by  any  rule. 

His  understanding  could  almost  pierce  into  future  con- 
tingents.  South,  Sermons. 

All  contingents  have  their  necessary  causes,  but  are 
called  contingents  in  respect  of  other  events  upon  which 
they  do  not  depend.  Hobbes. 

The  conviction  of  this  impossibility  led  men  to  give  up 
the  prescience  of  God  in  respect  of  future  contingents. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton , Reid,  note  U. 

2.  That  which  falls  to  one  in  a division  or  ap- 
portionment among  a number;  a quota;  spe- 
cifically, the  share  or  proportion  of  troops  to  be 
furnished  by  one  of  several  contracting  powers ; 
the  share  actually  furnished : as,  the  Turkish 
contingent  in  the  Crimean  war. 

They  sunk  considerable  sums  into  their  own  coffers,  and 
refused  to  send  their  contingent  to  the  emperor. 

Swift,  Conduct  of  Allies. 
France  has  contributed  no  small  contingent  of  those 
whose  purpose  was  noble,  whose  lives  were  healthy,  aud 
whose  minds,  even  in  their  lightest  moods,  pure. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  284. 
They  were  attacked  by  the  rebels  of  the  Gwalior  con- 
tingent.  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  276. 

Future  contingent,  something  which  may  or  may  not 
be  brought  about  in  the  future  by  the  voluntary  action  of 
a man  or  men  : a phrase  used  in  the  discussion  of  divine 
prescience. 

contingently  (kon-tin'jent-li),  adv.  Fortuitous- 
ly ; by  possibility ; as  may  happen. 

Albeit  there  are  many  things  which  seem  unto  us  to  be 
contingent,  yet  were  they  so  indeed,  there  could  have  been 
no  prophecy,  but  only  predictions,  which  were  contin- 
gently true  or  false.  N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  iv.  6. 

contingentness  (kon-tin' jent-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  contingent ; fortuitousness, 
continua,  n.  Plural  of  continuum. 
continuable  (kon-tin'u-a-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  con - 
tinuable,  continual,  = It.  continuabile  ; as  con- 
tinue + -able.]  That  may  be  continued.  [Rare.] 

Their  President  seems  a bad  edition  of  a Polish  King. 
He  may  be  elected  from  four  years  to  four  years,  for  life. 
Reason  and  experience  prove  to  us  that  a chief  magis- 
trate so  continuable  is  an  officer  for  life. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  266. 

continual  (kon-tin'u-al),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  con- 
tinuall,  < ME.’  continuel,  < OF.  continuel,  F.  conti- 
nuel,  < L.  continuus,  continuous : see  continuous 
and  -al.]  1.  Proceeding  without  interruption 

or  cessation ; not  intermitting ; unceasing ; con- 
tinuous. 

He  that  is  of  a merry  heart  hath  a continual  feast. 

Prov.  xv.  15. 
Full  of  repentance, 

Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
A sweet  attractive  kinde  of  grace, 

A full  assurance  given  by  lookes, 

Continuall  comfort  in  a face. 

M.  Roydon,  Astrophel. 

2.  Of  frequent  recurrence ; often  repeated ; 
very  frequent : as,  the  charitable  man  has  con- 
tinual applications  for  alms. 

Yet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me,  I will  avenge  her, 
lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary  me.  Luke  xviii.  5. 

Continual  claim.  See  claimX.—  Continual  fever,  or 
continued  fever,  a fever  which,  while  it  may  vary  some- 
what in  intensity,  neither  intermits  nor  exhibits  such  de- 
cided and  regular  fluctuations  as  characterize  typical  re- 
mittent fever.— Continual  proportionals,  the  terms  of 
a geometrical  progression.  = Syn.  Incessant,  Perpetual, 
etc.  (see  incessant),  constant,  uninterrupted,  unintermit- 
ted, interminable,  endless. 

continually  (kon-tin'u-al-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  con- 
tinuely,  -elliche  ; < continual  4-  -ly2.]  1 . With- 

out cessation  or  intermission ; unceasingly. 

A country  [Persia]  where  the  open  air  continually  in- 
vites abroad,  adorned  with  almost  perpetual  verdure, 
and  hemmed  in  by  lofty  blue  mountains. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  330. 

2.  Very  often;  at  regular  or  frequent  inter- 
vals ; from  time  to  time ; habitually. 

Thou  shalt  eat  bread  at  my  table  continually. 

2 Sam.  Lx.  7. 

He  comes  continually  to  Piecomer  ...  to  buy  a saddle. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 
If  you  are  lost  in  his  city  (and  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  lost  there,  continually),  a Venetian  will  go  with  you 
wherever  you  wish.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xx. 

= Syn.  Continuously,  constantly,  incessantly,  perpetually. 

continualness  (kon-tin 'u-al-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  continual, 
continuance  (kon-tin'u-ans),  n.  [<  ME.  contin- 
uaunce,  < OF.  continuance,  continuence  = Sp. 
(obs.)  It.  continuanza,  < L.  continuan(t-)s,  con- 
tinuing : see  continuant.]  1 . A holding  on,  re- 
maining, or  abiding  in  a particular  state,  or  in 


continuation 

a course  or  series;  permanence,  as  of  habits, 
condition,  or  abode ; a state  of  lasting ; continu- 
ation; constancy;  perseverance;  duration. 
Patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  Rom.  ii.  7. 

They  are  cloy'd 

With  long  continuance  in  a settled  place. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 
No  more  now,  but  desiring  a Continuance  of  your  Bless- 
ing and  Prayers,  I rest  your  dutiful  Son,  J.  H. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  32. 
Nature  ...  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  continuance  of 
paths  through  her  forests.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXI.  221. 

2.  Uninterrupted  succession  or  continuation; 
indefinite  prolongation ; perpetuation. 

I make  not  love  to  the  continuance  of  days,  but  to  the 
goodness  of  them.  Bacon , Death. 

They  made  suite  to  the  Gov*  to  have  some  portion  of  land 
given  them  for  continuance,  and  not  by  yearly  lotte. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  167. 
The  brute  immediately  regards  his  own  preservation  or 
the  continuance  of  his  species.  Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  Progression  of  time. 

In  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which  in  con- 
tinuance were  fashioned.  Ps.  cxxxix.  16. 

4.  In  law  : (a)  The  deferring  of  a trial  or  hear- 
ing, or  the  fixing  of  a future  day  for  the  parties 
to  a suit  to  appear  or  to  he  heard.  Specifical- 
ly— (6)  In  the  United  States,  the  deferring  of 
a trial  or  suit  from  one  stated  term  of  the  court 
to  another. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  long  intervals  between  terms  that 
continuances  (which  now  constitute  the  chief  means  of  the 
“ postponement  swindle”)  are  so  eagerly  sought. 

The  Century,  XXX.  331. 

5f.  Continuity;  resistance  to  a separation  of 
parts;  a holding  together ; ductility. 

Wool,  tow,  cotton,  and  raw  silk  have,  beside  the  desire 
of  continuance  in  regard  to  the  tenuity  of  their  thread,  a 
greediness  of  moisture.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 845. 

. =Syn.  1 and  2.  Continuity,  etc.  See  continuation. 
continuant  (kon-tin'u-ant),  n.  [<  L.  continu- 
an{t-)s , ppr.  of  continuare , continue : see  con- 
tinue.] In  math.,  a determinant  all  whose  con- 
stituents vanish,  except  those  in  the  principal 
diagonal  and  the  two  bordering  minor  diago- 
nals, while  all  those  of  one  of  these  minor  di- 
agonals are  equal  to  negative  unity : as, 
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Also  cumulant. 

continuatef  ( kon-tin' u-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  continua- 
tus,  pp.  of  continuare , join  together,  make  con- 
tinuous : see  continue .]  To  join  closely  together. 
Abp.  Potter. 

continuatef  (kon-tin'u-at),  a.  [<  L.  continuatus , 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  ’ 1.  Immediately  united ; 
closely  joined. 

We  are  of  him  and  in  him,  even  as  though  our  very  flesh 
and  bones  should  be  made  continuate  with  his. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  56. 

A general  cause,  a continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  ac- 
cident, to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care,  misery. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  170. 

2.  Uninterrupted:  unbroken;  continuing  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time ; continued. 

O,  'tis  a dangerous  and  a dreadful  thing 
To  leave  a sure  pace  on  continuate  earth. 

Chapman,  Byron’s  Conspiracy,  i.  1. 

TJntirable  and  continuate  goodness.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 

COUtinuatelyf  (kon-tin'u-at-li),  adv.  Continu- 
ously ; without  interruption. 

The  water  ascends  gently  and  by  intermissions,  but  it 
falls  continuately.  Bp.  W ilkins,  Archimedes,  xv. 

continuation  (kqn-tin-u-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tinuation = Sp.  continuacion  = Pg.  continuagao 
= It.  continuazione,  < L.  continuatio(n-),  < conti- 
nuare, pp.  continuatus , continue:  see  continue.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  continuing  or  prolonging ; 
extension  of  existence  in  a line  or  series. 

These  things  must  needs  be  the  works  of  Providence  for 
the  continuation  of  the  species.  Ray. 

Preventing  the  continuation  of  the  royal  line. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiv. 

2.  Extension  or  carrying  on  to  a further  point ; 
the  thing  continued:  as,  the  continuation  of  a 
story. — 3.  Extension  in  space;  a carrying  on 
in  length;  prolongation:  as,  the  continuation 
of  a line  in  surveying. — 4.  In  math.,  a process 
in  fluxions  equivalent  to  integration  by  parts. 
— 5.  pi.  Trousers.  [Slang.]  — Continuation  day. 
Same  as  contango  day  (which  see,  under  contango).—  Con- 
tinuation Of  days.  In  Scots  law,  the  summons  in  a 
civil  process  formerly  authorized  the  defender  to  be  cited 
to  appear  on  a certain  day,  with  continuation  of  days, 
and  he  might  be  brought  into  court  either  on  the  day 
named  or  later,  as  the  party  chose,  unless  the  diet  were 
forced  on  by  protestation.  = Syn.  Continuation,  Continu- 
ance, Continuity , Continuousness,  prolongation,  protrac- 
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tion.  Continuation  is  used  properly  of  extension  in  space, 
continuance  of  time,  continuity  of  substance,  and  continu- 
ousness of  freedom  from  interruption  in  space  or  time. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  continuation  of  a line  of  railroad 
(that  is,  the  construction  of  it  beyond  a certain  point,  or 
the  part  thus  constructed) ; the  continuance  of  suffering ; 
the  continuity  of  fibers  (that  is,  their  cohesion  or  preserva- 
tion of  relations).  A ferry  would  break  the  continuousness 
of  a line  of  railroad.  See  continuous. 

The  rich  country  from  thence  to  Portici  . . . appearing 
only  a continuation  of  the  city.  Brydone. 

There  is  required  a continuance  of  warmth  to  ripen  the 
best  and  noblest  fruits.  Dry  den,  Ded.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies. 

When  a limb,  as  we  say,  “goes  to  sleep,”  it  is  because  the 
nerves  supplying  it  have  been  subjected  to  pressure  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  nervous  continuity  of  the  fibres. 

^ Huxley  and  Youmans , Physiol.,  § 320. 

continuative  (kon-tin'u-a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [= 
Pg.  It.  continuativo,  < Lli.  continuativus,  < L.  con- 
tinuatus,vp.  of  continuare,  continue:  see  con- 
tinue.] I.  a.  Having  the  character  of  continu- 
ing, or  of  causing  continuation  or  prolongation. 
[Bare.] 

n.  n.  1.  An  expression  noting  permanence 
or  duration. 

To  these  may  be  added  continuatives : as,  Home  remains 
to  this  day ; which  includes  at  least  two  propositions,  viz. 
Home  was  and  Home  is.  Watts,  Logic. 

2.  In  gram.,  a loose  or  unemphatic  copulative ; 
a connective. 

Continuatives  . . . consolidate  sentences  into  one  con- 
tinuous whole.  Harris,  Hermes,  ii. 

continuatively  (kon-tin'u-a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
continuative  manner ; in  continuation, 
continuator  (kon-tin'u-a-tor),  n.  [=  P.  con- 
tinuateur  = Sp.  Pg.  continiiador  = It.  continua- 
tore,  < L.  as  if  # continuator,  < continuare,  pp.  con- 
tinuatus,  continue : see  continue .]  One  who  or 
that  which  continues  or  carries  forward : as,  the 
continuator  of  an  unfinished  history. 

The  purely  chronological  or  annalistic  method  [of  his- 
tory], though  pursued  by  the  learned  Baronius  and  his 
continuators,  is  now  generally  abandoned. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 4. 

Continue  (kon-tin'u),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  continued, 
ppr.  continuing.  [<  ME.  continuen,  contunen,  < 
OP.  continuer,  F.  continuer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  con- 
tinuar  = It.  continuare,  < L.  continuare,  join, 
unite,  make  continuous  (in  space  or  time),  < 
continuus,  continuous,  unbroken : see  continu- 
ous.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  connect  or  unite;  make 
continuous. 

The  use  of  the  navel  is  to  continue  the  infant  unto  the 
mother.  Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  v.  6. 

2.  To  extend  from  one  point  to  another ; pro- 
duce or  draw  out  in  length : as,  continue  the  line 
from  A to  B ; let  the  line  be  continued  to  the 
boundary. — 3.  To  protract  or  carry  on ; not  to 
cease  from  or  terminate. 

Ser,  if  it  please  your  goodnesse  for  to  hire  [hear], 

With  yow  I haue  contymwd  my  seruice 

In  pese  and  rest.  Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  677. 

O continue  thy  lovingkindness  unto  them  that  know 
thee.  p3.  xxxvi.  10. 

4.  To  persevere  in ; not  to  cease  to  do  or  use: 
as,  to  continue  the  same  diet. 

The  seizing  Shipwrackt-men  has  been  also  a custom  at 
Pegu,  but  whether  still  continued  I know  not. 

D ampler,  Voyages,  II.  i.  8. 

You  knowhow  to  make  yourself  happy,  by  only  continu- 
ing such  a life  as  you  have  been  long  accustomed  to  lead. 

Pope. 

6.  To  carry  on  from  the  point  of  suspension  ; 
resume  the  course  of ; extend  in  the  same 
course : as,  to  continue  a line  of  railroad  from 
its  present  terminus;  the  story  will  be  contin- 
ued next  week. — 6.  To  suffer  or  cause  to  re- 
main as  before ; retain : as,  to  continue  judges 
in  their  posts. 

Disturbances  in  the  celestial  regions  ; though  so  regu- 
lated and  moderated  by  the  power  of  the  Sun,  prevailing 
over  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  to  continue  the  world  in  its 
state.  Bacon,  Physical  Tables,  i.,  Expl. 

Let  us  pray  that  God  maintain  and  continue  our  most 
excellent  king  here  present,  true  inheritor  of  this  our 
realm.  Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

7f.  To  keep  enduringly ; prolong  the  state  or 
life  of. 

If  a child  were  continued  in  a grot  or  cave  under  the 
earth  until  maturity  of  age,  and  came  suddenly  abroad, 
he  would  have  strange  and  absurd  imaginations. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  228. 

But  Barnardine  must  die  this  afternoon ; 

And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio? 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  go  forward  or  onward  in 
any  course  or  action ; proceed : the  opposite  of 
cease : as,  he  continued  talking  for  some  minutes 
more. 

Also  the  grett  tempest  contynowd  so  owtrageowsly,  that 
we  war  never  in  such  a fer  in  all  our  lyff. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  62. 


“A  good  and  truly  bold  spirit,”  continued  he,  “is  ever 
actuated  by  reason,  and  a sense  of  honour  and  duty.” 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  350. 

2.  To  persevere;  be  steadfast  or  constant  in 
any  course. 

If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  in- 
deed. John  viii.  31. 

3.  To  remain  in  a state  or  place ; abide  or  stay 
indefinitely. 

The  multitude  . . . continue  with  me  now  three  days, 
and  have  nothing  to  eat.  Mat.  xv.  32. 

These  men,  ...  to  excuse  those  Gentlemens  suspicion 
of  their  running  to  the  Salvages,  returned  to  the  Fort  and 
there  continued. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  218. 
Hopelessly  continuing  in  mistakes,  they  live  and  die  in 
their  absurdities.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

Those  early  years  which,  no  matter  how  long  we  con- 
tinue, are  said  to  make  up  the  greater  portion  of  our  life. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  116. 

4.  To  last ; be  durable ; endure ; be  permanent. 

Thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue.  1 Sam.  xiii.  14. 

God  is  the  soule,  the  life,  the  strength,  and  sinnew, 
That  quickens,  moues,  and  makes  this  Frame  continue. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  7. 
=Syn.  3.  Sojourn,  etc.  See  abided. 
continued  (kon-tin'ud),p.  a.  [Pp.  of  continue , v.] 

1.  Drawn  out;  protracted;  produced;  extend- 
ed in  length ; extended  without  interruption. 

A bridge  of  wondrous  length 
From  hell  continued,  reaching  the  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world.  Milton , P.  L.,  ii.  1029. 

2.  Extended  in  time  without  intermission ; pro- 
ceeding without  cessation ; continual:  as,  a con- 
tinued fever.— Continued  bass.  See  figured  bass,  un- 
der bass*,  and  thoroughbass. — Continued  fever.  See 
continual  fever,  under  continual.—  Continued  fives.  See 
five.—  Continued  fraction,  in  alg.,  an  expression  of  the 
form  (introduced  by  Lord  Brouncker,  1668) 


c + y 

d -f  6 

e + etc., 

where  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  etc.,  and  a,  /B,  y,  8,  etc.,  are  usually 
taken  to  represent  whole  numbers.  A proper  continued 
fraction  is  one  in  which  a=p=y=8=  etc.  = 1.  An 
improper  continued  fraction  is  one  in  which  these  quan- 
tities are  all  —1.  The  quantities  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  etc.,  are 
termed  the  quotients  or  incomplete  quotients.  A terminat- 
ing continued  fraction  is  one  having  a finite  number  of 
quotients.  A periodic  or  recurring  continued  fraction  is 
one  in  which  the  quotients  constitute  a finite  series  re- 
curring over  and  over  again  without  ceasing.— Contin- 
ued or  continual  proportionals,  a series  of  three  or 
more  quantities  compared  together,  so  that  the  ratio  is 
the  same  between  every  two  adjacent  terms,  viz.,  between 
the  first  and  second,  the  second  and  third,  the  third  and 
fourth,  etc. : as,  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  etc.,  where  the  terms  con- 
tinually increase  in  a double  ratio.  Such  quantities  are 
also  said  to  be  in  continued  proportion,  and  a series  of 
continued  proportionals  is  otherwise  called  a geometrical 
progression. — Continued  voyage,  or  continuous  voy- 
age, a voyage  prosecuted  to  completion.  In  the  law  of 
prizes,  a voyage  of  a vessel  carrying  contraband  of  war, 
or  carrying  goods  intended  for  a blockaded  port,  although 
in  fact  ended  by  stopping  short  of  the  unlawful  destina- 
tion and  making  a transhipment  in  order  to  evade  the  law, 
is  treated  by  some  courts  as  if  continued,  thus  bringing 
upon  the  vessel  and  cargo  the  same  liability  as  if  it  had 
continued  the  voyage  and  effected  the  unlawful  purpose. 

continuedly  (kon-tin'ud-li),  adv.  Without  in- 
terruption ; without  ceasing. 

By  perseverance,  I do  not  understand  a continuedly  uni- 
form, equal  course  of  obedience,  and  such  as  is  not  inter- 
rupted with  the  least  act  of  sin.  Norris. 

continuer  (kon-tin'u-6r),  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
tinues ; one  who  has  the  power  of  perseverance. 

I would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue ; and  so 
good  a continuer.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

2.  One  who  carries  forward  anything  that  had 
been  begun,  or  takes  up  a course  that  had  been 
pursued,  by  another  or  others;  a continuator: 
as,  the  continuer  of  a history. 

Mr.  Winthrop  is  a distinguished  continuer  of  the  mem- 
orable line  of  occasional  orators  in  which  Massachusetts 
has  been  ...  so  fruitful. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  Oct.  30,  1886. 

continuing  (kon-tin'u-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  con- 
tinue, v .]  Remaining  fixed  or  permanent;  abid- 
ing; lasting;  enduring;  persevering. 

Here  have  we  no  continuing  city.  Heb.  xiii.  14. 

Continuing  guaranty.  See  guaranty. 

continuingly  (kon-tin'u-ing-li),  adv.  Without 
interruption ; continuously. 

He  sayth  that  the  sayd  vii  slepers  were  closed  in  that 
caue,  the  first  yere  of  Deems,  and  so  sleped  contynuyngly 
to  the  last  time  or  yeres  of  Theodocius  the  yonger. 

^ Fabyan,  Chron.,  I.  ccxiv. 

continuity  (kon-ti-nu'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  continuity 
= Sp . continuidad  = Pg.  conlinuidade  = It.  con- 
tinuity continuitate,  < L.  continuita(t-)s,  < con- 
tinuus, continuous:  see  continuous. ~\  1.  Unin- 

terrupted connection  of  parts  in  space  or  time ; 
uninterruptedness. 


To  this  habit  of  continuity  of  attention,  tracing  the  first 
simple  idea  to  its  remoter  consequences,  the  philosophical 
genius  owes  many  of  its  discoveries. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Lit.  Char.,  p.  178. 
To  break  the  continuity  of  the  land,  and  afford  the  easier 
and  readier  intercourse  of  water  conveyance. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  June  5,  1828. 
Fire  will  live  in  it  [vapor  of  the  grotto  del  Cani]  no  long- 
er than  in  water,  because  it  wraps  itself  . . . about  the 
flame,  and  by  its  continuity  hinders  . . air  and  nitre  from 
coming  to  its  succour.  Addison,  Italy. 

2.  In  math,  and  philos.,  a connection  of  points 
(or  other  elements)  as  intimate  as  that  of  the 
instants  or  points  of  an  interval  of  time : thus, 
the  continuity  of  space  consists  in  this,  that  a 
point  can  move  from  any  one  position  to  any 
other  so  that  at  each  different  instant  it  shall 
have  a definite  and  different  position  in  space. 
This  is  not,  however,  a proper  definition  of  continuity, 
but  only  an  exemplification  drawn  from  time.  The  old 
definitions— the  fact  that  adjacent  parts  have  their  limits 
in  common  (Aristotle),  infinite  divisibility  (Kant),  the  fact 
that  between  any  two  points  there  is  a third  (which  is  true 
of  the  system  of  rational  numbers)— are  inadequate.  The 
less  unsatisfactory  definition  is  that  of  G.  Cantor,  that  con- 
tinuity is  the  perfect  concatenation  of  a system  of  points 
—words  which  must  be  understood  in  special  senses.  Can- 
tor calls  a system  of  points  concatenated  when  any  two  of 
them  being  given,  and  also  any  finite  distance,  however 
small,  it  is  always  possible  to  find  a finite  number  of  other 
points  of  the  system  through  which  by  successive  steps, 
each  less  than  the  given  distance,  it  would  be  possible  to 
proceed  from  one  of  the  given  points  to  the  other.  He 
terms  a system  of  points  perfect  when,  whatever  point  not 
belonging  to  the  system  be  given,  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
finite  distance  so  small  that  there  are  not  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  points  of  the  system  within  that  distance  of  the 
given  point.  As  examples  of  a concatenated  system  not 
perfect,  Cantor  gives  the  rational  and  also  the  irrational 
numbers  in  any  interval.  As  an  example  of  a perfect  sys- 
tem not  concatenated,  he  gives  all  the  numbers  whose  ex- 
pression in  decimals,  however  far  carried  out,  would  con- 
tain no  figures  except  0 and  9. 

The  simplest  of  the  Concrete  Sciences  Astronomy  and 
Geology,  yield  the  idea  of  continuity  with  great  distinct- 
ness. I do  not  mean  continuity  of  existence  merely ; I mean 
continuity  of  causation  : the  unceasing  production  of  effect 

— the  never-ending  work  of  every  force. 

II.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  322. 
The  motion  of  a material  particle  which  has  continuous 
existence  in  time  and  space  is  the  type  and  exemplar  of 
every  form  of  continuity. 

Clerk  Maxwell , Matter  and  Motion,  Art.  xxv. 

3.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  that  part  of  a thing 
which  lies  between  the  two  ends,  as  the  shaft 
of  a long  hone,  or  its  diaphysis,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  condyles  or  epiphyses,  or  the 
middle  portion  of  the  hill  of  a bird,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  base  and  apex.  [Chiefly  an 
anatomical  term,  and  especially  a surgical  one  : as,  the 
fracture  of  a bone  in  its  continuity.]  — Continuity  of 
forms,  in  the  Kantian  philos.,  the  doctrine  that  if  A 
and  B are  two  concepts  such  that  A includes  the  whole 
content  of  B and  more,  there  will  always  be  a third  con- 
cept C,  such  that  A includes  the  whole  content  of  C and 
more,  while  C includes  the  whole  content  of  B and  more. 

— Equation  of  continuity,  in  hydrodynamics,  the  equa- 
tion which  expresses  that  any  change  in  the  quantity  of 
fluid  within  any  closed  surface  is,  in  the  absence  of  sources 
or  sinks  within  the  surface,  due  to  the  flow  of  fluid  through 
the  surface.  In  its  differential  form  the  equation  is 

dp  dpu  dpv  dpw  _ q 

dt  dx  dy  dz 

where  t is  the  time,  p the  density,  x,  y,  z the  rectangular 
coordinates,  and  u,  v,  w the  corresponding  components 
of  the  velocity. — Law  of  continuity,  the  doctrine  that 
continuous  changes  in  conditions  will  be  accompanied  by 
continuous  changes  in  the  results.  This  law  was  first  set 
forth  by  Leibnitz  in  1687,  and  employed  to  show  that  the 
properties  of  the  parabola  may  be  deduced  from  those  of 
the  ellipse,  the  laws  of  rest  from  those  of  motion,  etc. 
Later  he  declared  it  applicable  to  such  questions  as 
whether  there  is  an  uninterrupted  series  of  species  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  doctrine  has  often  been 
understood  as  implying  that  there  are  no  abrupt  varia- 
tions in  nature. 

From  the  knowledge  of  the  complete  state  at  any  instant 
of  a thing  whose  motion  obeys  the  law  of  continuity,  we 
can  calculate  where  it  was  at  any  past  time,  and  where  it 
will  be  at  any  future  time.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  1. 122. 
Solution  of  continuity,  rupture;  separation  of  parts 
intimately  connected.  = Syn.  Continuance,  etc.  See  con- 
tinuation. 

continuous  (kon-tin'ii-us),  a.  [=  P.  continu  = 
Pr.  confirm  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  continuo,  < L.  continuus, 
joined,  connected,  uninterrupted  (in  space  or 
time),  < continere,  hold  together:  see  continent 
and  contain.]  1.  Characterized  by  continuity; 
not  affected  by  disconnection  of  parts  or  inter- 
ruption of  sequence ; having  uninterrupted  ex- 
tent, substance,  or  existence;  unbroken. 

By  changes  in  the  form  of  the  land  and  of  climate,  ma- 
rine  areas  now  continuous  must  often  have  existed  within 
recent  times  in  a far  less  continuous  and  uniform  condi- 
tion than  at  present.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  169. 

It  [Carlyle’s  “History  of  Frederick  the  Great”]  is  a 
bundle  of  lively  episodes  rather  than  a continuous  narra- 
tive. Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  147. 

I am  more  than  I was  yesterday.  This  “ more  ” repre- 
sents the  growth  which  I said  was  implied  in  the  very  con- 
ception of  personality,  of  the  continuous  individual. 

S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  87. 


continuous 

2.  Unintermitted,  or  constantly  renewed ; con- 
tinual.— 3.  In  hot.,  not  deviating  from  unifor- 
mity: the  reverse  oi  interrupted.  Thus,  a stem 
which  has  no  joints  is  said  to  be  continuous. — 
Continuous  bearings,  chains  of  timber  laid  under  the 
rails  of  a railroad  for  their  support,  in  place  of  stone  or 
wooden  sleepers  fixed  at  certain  intervals.  The  chains 
of  timber,  or  longitudinal  sleepers,  are  secured  to  cross- 
transoms  fixed  to  piles. — Continuous  brake,  girder, 
impost,  etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Continuous  function,  a 
function  whose  differential  coefficient  is  nowhere  infinite, 
so  that  an  infinitesimal  increment  of  the  variable  produces 
an  infinitesimal  increment  in  the  value  of  the  function. — 
Continuous-service  certificate,  a certificate  issued  to 
enlisted  men  in  the  United  States  navy  with  good  records 
who  reenlist  within  four  months  after  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service.— Continuous  voyage.  See  con- 
tinued voyage , under  continued.  = Syn.  Continuous,  In- 
cessant, Continual,  etc.  See  incessant. 

continuously  (kon-tin'u-us-li) , adv.  With  con- 
tinuity or  continuation ; without  interruption ; 
unbrokenly. 

Species  of  animals  are  supposed  to  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  well-marked  lines  of  difference,  and  they 
have  not  the  power  of  so  intermixing  with  each  other  as 
to  produce  continuously  fertile  progeny. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  134. 

continuousness  (kon-tin'u-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  beingcontinuous ; uninterrupted- 
^.ness.=Syn.  Continuity,  etc.  See  continuation. 
continuum  (kon-tin'u-um),  n. ; pi.  continua  (-a). 
[L.,_  neut.  of  cotitinuus,  continuous : see  continu- 
ous.]  A continuous  spread  or  extension ; a con- 
tinuity; a continuous  quantity.  See  continuity. 

The  animal  world  is  a continuum  of  smells,  sights, 
touches,  tastes,  pains,  and  pleasures. 

G.  Ii.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iii.  § 12. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  possible  sensations  of 
colour,  of  tone,  and  of  temperature  constitute  as  many 
groups  of  qualitative  continua.  By  continuum  is  here 
meant  a series  of  presentations  changing  gradually  in  qual- 
ity, i.  e.,  so  that  any  two  differ  less  the  more  they  approx- 
imate in  the  series.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  51. 

cont-line  (kont'lin  or  -liu),  n.  [For  *cant-line,  < 
cant 1 + line 2.]  1.  Naut.,  the  space  between  the 
bilges  of  casks  which  are  stowed  alongside  of  one 
another. — 2.  The  space  between  the  strands 
on  the  outside  of  a rope,  which  in  worming  is 
filled  up,  so  as  to  make  the  rope  nearly  cylin- 
drical. E.  II.  Knight. 

conto  (kon'to),  n.  [Pg.,  a million,  also  a story, 
tale,  lit.  an  account,  a count,  = E.  counts,  re.] 
A Portuguese  money  of  account,  in  which  large 
sums  are  calculated,  equal  to  1,000,000  reis,  or 
$1,080.  A conto  of  contos  is  a million  contos.  In  Brazil, 
owing  to  the  smaller  value  of  the  milreis,  the  conto  is  equai 
to  only  $546. 

Contopus  (kon'to-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < MG-r.  nov-or, 
short,  + (Jr.  non;  (jto<5-)  = E.  foot.]  A genus 
of  small  clamatorial  birds,  of  the  family  Tyran- 
nidae,  charac- 
terized, among 
the  little  tyrant 
flycatchers,  by 
their  extremely 
small  feet.  The 
common  wood-pe- 
wee  of  North  Amer- 
ica, C.  virens.  is  the 
type.  The  genus 
also  contains  the 
northern  flycatch- 
er (C.  borealis ), 

Coues’s  flycatcher 
(C.  pertinax),  and 
other  species, 
chiefly  of  thewarm- 
er  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. 

contorniate 

(kon-tdr'ni-at), 
a.  and  n.  [Also 
written  contourniate,  also,  as  It.,  contorniato  ; = 
F.  contorniate,  < It.  contorniato,  contorniate,  < 
contorno,  circuit,  circumference : see  contour, 
re.]  I.  a.  Having  a furrowed  circumference  or 
circular  furrow. 

II.  n.  A coin  or  medal  having  such  a circum- 
ference : a term  applied  by  numismatists  to  cer- 
tain Roman 
copper  pieces, 
which  are 
characterized 
by  having  on 
each  side  a 
circular  fur- 
row. They  bear 
on  one  face  a head 
(of  Nero,  Trajan, 
etc.),  and  on  the 
other  a subject 
gen  erally  relating 
to  the  games  in 
the  circus  or  am- 
phitheater. They 
were  doubtless  is- 
sued at  Rome  in 
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Contorniate  with  head  of  Trajan. — British 
Museum.  (Size  of  the  original.) 


Wood-pewee  ( Contopus  vtrens). 


the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  A. 

D.,  but  their  an- 
cient appellation 
is  unknown,  and 
the  purpose  for 
which  they  were 
employed  is  un- 
certain. It  has 
been  supposed 
that  they  were 
given  as  tickets  or 
certificates  to  suc- 
cessful competi- 
tors in  the  games. 

contorsion, 
contorsion- 
ist.  Old  spell- 
ings of  contor- 
tion, contor- 
tionist. 

contort  (kon-tdrt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  contortus,  pp.  of 
contorquefe  (>  It.  contorcere),  twist,  < com-,  toge- 
ther, + torquere,  twist,  turn  round:  see  tort,  tor- 
ture.'] To  twist,  draw,  bend,  or  wrench  out  of 
shape  ; make  crooked  or  deformed. 

The  vertebral  arteries  are  variously  contorted.  Bay. 

The  olive-trees  in  Provence  are  . . . neither  so  tall,  so 
stout,  nor  so  richly  contorted  as  . . . beyond  the  Alps. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  168. 

contorted  (kon-t6r'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  contort, 
v.]  Twisted;  drawn  awry;  distorted;  twisted 
on  itself : in  hot.,  usually  the  same  as  convolute, 
.„with  reference  to  estivation, 
contortion  (kon-tdr'shon),  to.  [=  F.  contorsion 
= Sp.  contorsion  = Pg.  contorsSo  = It.  contor- 
sione,  < L.  contortio(n-),  < contorquere,  pp.  con- 
tortus, twist:  see  contort.]  1.  The  act  of  twist- 
ing or  wrenching,  or  the  state  of  being  twisted 
or  wrenched ; specifically,  the  act  of  writhing, 
especially  spasmodically ; a twist ; wry  mo- 
tion ; distortion : as,  the  contortion  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face. 

When  Croft’s  “ Life  of  Dr.  Young”  was  spoken  of  as  a good 
imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  style,  “No,  no,”  said  lie  [Burke], 
“ it  is  not  a good  imitation  of  Johnson  ; it  lias  all  his  pomp, 
without  his  force ; it  lias  all  the  nodosities  of  tile  oak, 
without  its  strength  ; it  has  all  the  contortions  of  the  si- 
byl, without  the  inspiration.”  Sir  J.  Prior,  Burke. 

His  [M.  Stahl’s]  attributing  to  the  hyphse  a faculty  of 
contortion  or  spirally  coiling  themselves,  which  from  their 
nature  they  do  not  and  cannot  possess,  is  calculated  to  in- 
validate all  that  he  otherwise  observed  and  depicted. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  555. 
2.  In  surg.,  a twisting  or  wresting  of  a limb  or 
member  of  the  body  out  of  its  natural  situation ; 
partial  dislocation. 

contortionist  (kon-t&r'shon-ist),  to.  [<  contor- 
tion + -isf.]  One  who  practises  gymnastic  feats 
requiring  great  suppleness  of  the  joints  and 
involving  contorted  or  unnatural  postures, 
contortious  (kon-t6r'shus),  a.  [<  contortion  + 
-ous. ] Affected’by contortions; twisted.  [Rare.] 
contortive  (kon-t6r'tiv),  a.  [<  contort  + -ive.  ] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  contortion ; express- 
ing contortion. 

contortuplicate  (kon-tor-tu'pli-kat),  a.  [<  L. 

contortuplicatus,  reg.  contortiplicatus,  < contor- 
tus, twisted  (see  contort),  + plicatus,  pp.  of  pli- 
care,  fold : see  plicate.  ] 1 . In  hot. , twisted  and 
plaited  or  folded. — 2.  In  zool.,  crinkled,  as  the 
^hair  of  a negro. 

contour  (kon-tor'  or  kon'tor),  to.  [<  F.  contour 
(=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  contorno),  circuit,  circumference, 
outline,  < contourner  = Sp.  contornar  = Pg.  con- 
tornear  = It.  contornare,  < ML.  contornare,  go 
round,  turn  round,  < L.  com-  (intensive)  + tor- 
nare,  turn:  see  turn,  and  cf.  tour.]  The  outline 
of  a figure  or  body;  the  line  that  defines  or 
bounds  anything ; the  periphery  considered  as 
distinct  from  the  object:  used  chiefly  in  speak- 
ing of  rounded  or  sinuous  bodies. 

The  magnetic  action  of  a closed  current  is  equal  to  that 
of  a magnetic  shell  of  the  same  contour. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  429. 

All  her  contours  and  all  her  movements  betrayed  a fine 
muscular  development. 

O.  IF.  Holmes.  A Mortal  Antipathy,  i. 

Specifically — ( a ) In  the  fine  arts,  a line  or  lines  represent- 
ing the  outline  of  any  figure. 

In  the  best  polychromy  great  use  is  made  of  outlines  or 
contours.  O.  N.  Rood,  Modern  Chromatics,  p.  311. 

(&)  In  fort.,  the  horizontal  outline  of  works  of  defense. 
When  the  conformation  of  the  ground  or  works  is  de- 
scribed by  contours  or  horizontal  sections,  these  sections 
are  taken  at  some  fixed  vertical  interval  from  each  other 
suited  to  the  scale  of  the  drawing  or  the  subject  in  hand ; 
and  the  distances  of  the  surface,  at  each  interval,  above 
or  below  some  assumed  plane  of  comparison,  are  given  in 
figures  at  the  most  convenient  places  on  the  plan,  (c)  In 
surv.,  a curve  of  equal  elevation  on  a map ; a contour* 
line,  (d)  In  math.,  a closed  curve  considered  as  inclos- 
ing an  area.— Area  of  a contour.  See  area.  = Syn.  Pro- 
file, etc.  See  outline. 


contraband 

contour  (kon-tor'),  v.  t.  [<  contour,  to.]  To 
make  a contour  or  outline  of ; mark  with  contours 
or  contour-lines : as,  contoured  maps. 

contour-feather  (kon-t6r'feTH"er),  to.  In  or- 
nith.,  one  of  the  feathers  which  determine  the 
details  of  contour  of  a bird ; pi.,  the  general  plu- 
mage which  appears  upon  the  surface,  as  distin- 
guished from  hidden  down-feathers,  etc. 

Contour-feathers,  pennse  or  plumae  proper,  have  a per- 
fect stem  composed  of  calamus  and  rhachis,  with  vanes  of 
pennaceous  structure,  at  least  in  part,  usually  plumula- 
ceous  toward  the  base.  These  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
surface  plumage.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  85. 

contour-hair  (kon-tor'har),  n.  One  of  the  hairs 
of  the  general  superficial  pelage  of  a quadruped, 
which  to  some  extent  determines  the  contour 
of  the  animal : distinguished  from  the  hidden 
under-fur.  The  fur  of  the  seal  or  beaver  when  dressed 
for  use  in  garments,  etc.,  is  deprived  of  its  contour-hairs. 

The  various  forms  of  hairs,  whether  woolly  or  contour- 
hairs,  setae  or  spines,  are  merely  modifications  of  one  and 
the  same  early  condition. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  420. 

contouring  (kon-tor 'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  con- 
tour, v.]  The  act  of  forming  or  determining  a 
contour  or  contour-line.  See  contour-line. 

In  true  contouring,  regular  horizontal  lines,  at  fixed  ver- 
tical intervals,  are  traced  over  a country,  and  plotted  on 
to  the  maps.  R.  A.  Proctor,  Light  Science,  p.  280. 

contour-line  (kon-tor'lln),  n.  In  surv.,  a line 
joining  points  of  equal  elevation  on  a surface ; 
a line  or  level  carried  along  the  surface  of  a 
country  or  district  at  a uniform  height  above 
the  sea-level.  When  laid  down  or  plotted  on  a map  or 
plan,  such  lines  show  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  degree  of  accuracy  depending 
on  the  number  of  lines  or  levels  taken.  In  the  maps  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  United  States  the  con- 
tour-lines are  generally  given  for  every  20  feet  of  elevation. 
It  is  essential  to  the  completeness  of  a contour-line  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  .till  it  returns  to  the  point  whence  it 
started,  thus  describing  a closed  curve.  The  littoral  cor- 
don or  outline  of  the  sea  forms  a natural  contour-line. 
The  system  of  representing  the  form  of  the  earth’s  surface 
by  means  of  horizontal  lines  at  equal  vertical  distances 
was  probably  invented  by  Philippe  Buache  in  1744. 

Contour -line s,  eighty  feet  apart  vertically,  were  run ; 
and  intermediate  forty-foot  contours  were  interpolated  by 
means  of  slope-measurements  in  the  steeper  parts,  and  by 
running  curves  in  the  more  level  portions. 

Science,  III.  365. 

Contour-line  map,  a map  in  which  the  elevations  are  in- 
dicated by  contour-lines,  which  may  be  drawn  at  any  dis- 
tance apart,  according  to  the  scale  adopted  and  the  accu- 
racy with  which  the  surveys  have  been  made.  Where  the 
slope  is  steep  the  lines  are  more  crowded  together,  and 
vice  versa.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  representing  topography  where  the  scale  adopt- 
ed is  large. 

contourn6  (kon-tor-na'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  con- 
tourner, turn  round:  see  contour,  re.]  In  her., 
turned  toward  the  sinister : said  of  an  animal 
used  as  a hearing. 

contourniate  (kon-tor'ni-at),  a.  and  n.  Same 
as  contorniate. 

contr.  An  abbreviation  of  contracted  and  con- 
traction. 

contra  (kon'tra),  adv.  and  prep.  [L.  contra,  < 
cum,  OL.  com,  with  (see  com-),  4-  -trd,  ablative 
fern,  of  a compar.  suffix  -terns  = E.  -ther  in 
o-ther,  hi-ther,  etc.,  -ter  in  af-ter,  etc.  Cf.  L.  in- 
fra, ex-trd,  similarly  formed.  From  L.  contra, 
through  F.,  comes  E.  counter-,  counter 2,  encoun- 
ter, and  country,  q.  v.]  A Latin  adverb  and 
preposition  (and  prefix),  meaning  ‘against/ 
‘over  against/  ‘opposite/  ‘in  front  of/  orig. 

‘ in  comparison  with  ’ : used  in  the  phrase  per 
contra,  and,  abbreviated,  in  pro  and  con  ; also 
in  various  legal  phrases,  as  contra  bonos  mores; 
usually  as  a prefix  in  words  taken  from  the 
Latin  or  Romance  languages,  or  formed  analo- 
gously in  English.  In  introducing  a legal  cita- 
tion it  means  ‘ to  the  contrary.’  See  contra-. 

contra-.  [E.  contra-,  prefix:  see  contra.]  A pre- 
fix of  Latin  origin,  meaning  ‘against/  ‘over 
against/  ‘opposite’;  doublet  of  counter-.  See 
contra  and  counter-.  Specifically— (a)  In  the  com- 
pound  names  of  musical  instruments,  a prefix  signifying  a 
large  form  or  variety,  yielding  tones  an  octave  lower  than 
the  typical  form : as,  contrabass , contr afagotto,  etc.  See 
double,  (b)  In  her.,  contrary. 

contra-arithmetical  (kon  " tra  - ar  - ith  - met ' i- 

kal),  a.  Used  only  in  the  following  phrase: 
Contra-arithmetical  proportion,  the  relation  between 
the  three  quantities  a,  b,  and  c when  a — b : a — c = c :b 
— that  is,  when  a = b + c.  The  series  of  phyllotactic  num- 
bers, 1,  1,  2,  3,  5,  8, 13,  etc.,  are  in  continued  contra-arith- 
metical  proportion. 

Contraband  (kon'tra-band),  a.  and  re.  [=  D. 
contrabande  = Q.  contraband,  contreband  = Dan. 
kontraband  = F.  contrebande,  < It.  contrabbando 
= Sp.  Pg.  contrabando  (ML.  contrabannum), 
prop,  contrary  to  proclamation,  < L.  contra, 
against,  + ML.  bandum,  bannum,  a proclama- 
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tion,  ban:  see  ban1,  n.]  I.  a.  Prohibited  or 
excluded  by  proclamation,  law,  or  treaty. 

Men  who  gain  subsistence  by  contraband  dealing, 

And  a mode  of  abstraction  strict  people  call  “ stealing.” 

Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  308. 
To  restrain  contraband  intelligence  and  trade,  a system 
of  searches,  seizures,  permits,  and  passes  had  been  intro- 
duced, I think,  by  Gen.  Fremont. 

Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  404. 
Articles  by  general  consent  deemed  to  be  contraband 
are  such  as  appertain  immediately  to  the  uses  of  war. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 179. 
Contraband  goods,  such  goods  as  are  prohibited  to  be 
imported  or  exported  by  the  laws  of  a particular  kingdom 
or  state,  or  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  special  treaties. 
In  time  of  war,  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  such  other 
articles  as  may  directly  aid  belligerent  operations  (called 
contraband  of  war),  are  not  permitted  by  one  belligerent 
to  be  transported  by  neutrals  to  the  other,  but  are  under 
the  law  of  nations  held  to  be  contraband  and  liable  to  cap- 
ture and  condemnation. 

Contraband  of  war  perhaps  denoted  at  first  that  which 
a belligerent  publicly  prohibited  the  exportation  of  into 
his  enemy's  country,  and  now  those  kinds  of  goods  which 
by  the  law  of  nations  a neutral  cannot  send  into  either  of 
the  countries  at  war  without  wrong  to  the  other,  or  which 
by  conventional  law  the  states  making  a treaty  agree  to 
put  under  this  rubric. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 178. 
In  the  very  first  commercial  treaty  made  by  the  United 
States,  that  with  France,  . . . the  definition  of  contraband 
goods  was  also  laid  down  as  being  solely  munitions  of  war. 

E.  Schuyler , American  Diplomacy,  p.  368. 
ii.  n.  1.  Illegal  or  prohibited  traffic. 

Persons  most  bound  ...  to  prevent  contraband. 

Burke,  State  of  the  Nation,  App. 
This  [the  ocean]  is  a prodigious  security  against  a direct 
contraband  with  foreign  countries  ; but  a circuitous  con- 
traband to  one  state,  through  the  medium  of  another, 
would  be  both  easy  and  safe. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  12. 

2.  Anything  by  law  prohibited  to  be  imported 
or  exported. 

At  this  date  the  hawker  bore  a bad  character  for  dealings 
in  contraband.  S.  Dowell , Taxes  in  England,  III.  35. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  during  the  civil  war,  a 
negro  slave,  especially  an  escaped  or  a captured 
slave : so  called  from  a decision  of  General  B.  F. 
Butler,  in  1861,  that  slaves  coming  into  his  lines 
or  captured  were  contraband  of  war,  and  so  sub- 
ject to  confiscation. 

What  I have  said  of  the  proportion  of  free  colored  per- 
sons to  the  whites  in  the  District  [of  Columbia]  is  from  the 
census  of  1860,  having  no  reference  to  persons  called  con- 
trabands. Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  326. 

Occasional  contraband,  goods  treated  as  contraband  by 
a belligerent,  upon  the  pretext  or  justification  that,  though 
not  ordinarily  contraband,  they  are  in  effect  such  by  rea- 
son of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  occasion ; doubt- 
ful articles  put  into  the  list  of  contraband  by  a belligerent 
merely  because  they  are  not  the  product  of  the  exporting 
country,  or  because  they  are  intended  for  a naval  or  mili- 
tary port,  or  for  similar  reasons. 

The  doctrine  of  occasional  contraband,  or  contraband  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  is  not  sufficiently  established  to 
be  regarded  as  a part  of  the  law  of  nations. 

IF oolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 180. 

contrabandt  (kon'tra-band),  v.  t.  [<  contra- 
band, a.]  1.  To  declare  prohibited ; forbid. 

The  law  severely  contrabands 
Our  taking  business  off  men’s  hands. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 
2.  To  import  illegally,  as  prohibited  goods; 
smuggle. 

Christian  shippes  . . . are  there  also  searched  for  con- 
cealed  Slaues,  and  goods  contrabanded. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  87. 

contrabandism  (kon'tra-ban-dizm),  n.  [<  con- 
traband + -ism.']  Trafficking  in  contravention 
of  the  customs  laws ; smuggling. 

contrabandist  (kon'tra-ban-dist),  n.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  contrabandista  ; &s'contraband  + 4st.]  One 
who  traffics  illegally ; a smuggler. 

It  was  proved  that  one  of  the  contrabandists  had  provided 
the  vessel  in  which  the  ruffian  O'Brien  had  carried  Scum 
Goodman  over  to  France.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiii. 

contrabass  (kon'tra-bas),  a.  and  n.  [See  con- 
trabasso.]  I.  a.  In  music,  sounding  an  octave 
lower  than  another  instrument  of  the  same 
class,  or  furnishing  the  lowest  tones  in  a family 
of  instruments : as,  a contrabass  trombone,  sax- 
horn, etc — Contrabass  tuba.  S eetuba. 

II.  n.  The  largest  instrument  of  the  viol 
class;  the  double-bass  (which  see).  Also  con- 
trabasso. 

contrabassist  (kon'tra-bas-ist),  n.  [<  contra- 
bass + -isf.]  A performer  on  the  contrabass 
or  double-bass. 

contrabasso  (kon-tra-bas'so),  n.  [It.,  < contra 
(see  contra -)  + basso,  bass : see  bass 3.]  Same  as 
contrabass. 

contra  bonos  mores  (kon'tra  bo'nos  mo'rez). 
[L. : contra,  against ; bonos,  acc.  pi.  masc.  of 
bonus,  good;  mores,  acc.  pi.  of  mos  ( mor -),  cus- 
tom, etc. : see  contra,  bona,  and  morals.]  Op- 
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posed  to  or  inconsistent  with  good  morals ; im- 
moral: frequently  used  in  legal  discussions: 
as,  if  not  an  infraction  of  law,  it  is  certainly 
contra  bonos  mores. 

Contracts  contra  bonos  mores  are  void. 

Bapalje  and  Lawrence,  Law  Diet.,  I.  279. 

contract  (kon-trakt'),  v.  [=  F.  contracter=  Sp. 
Pg.  contractar , contratar  = It.  contrattare,  < L. 
contractus , pp.  of  contrahere,  draw  together,  col- 
lect, occasion,  cause,  make  a bargain,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + trahere,  draw:  see  tract.  Cf.  attract, 
detract , extract,  protract,  retract.']  I.  trans.  1. 
To  draw  together  or  closer ; draw  into  a smaller 
compass,  either  by  compression  or  by  the  omis- 
sion of  parts;  shorten;  abridge;  condense; 
narrow;  lessen:  as,  to  contract  a space  or  an 
inclosure ; to  contract  the  period  of  life ; to  con- 
tract a word  or  an  essay. 

But  I must  contract  my  thoughts  . . . that  I may  have 
room  to  insist  on  one  plain,  useful  inference. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 
It  is  painful  to  hear  that  a state  which  used  to  be  fore- 
most in  acts  of  liberality  ...  is  contracting  her  ideas, 
and  pointing  them  to  local  and  independent  measures. 

Washington,  in  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  422. 

A government  which  contracts  natural  liberty  less  than 
others  is  that  which  best  coincides  with  the  aims  attrib- 
uted to  rational  creatures.  Brougham. 

2.  To  draw  the  parts  of  together;  wrinkle; 
pucker. 

Thou  cry’dst,  Indeed  ? 

And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iff.  3. 

3.  In  gram.,  to  shorten  by  combination  of  con- 
current vowels  into  one  long  vowel  or  a diph- 
thong.— 4.  To  betroth ; affiance. 

I’ll  be  marry’d  to  Morrow,  I’ll  be  contracted  to  Night. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iff.  5. 
He  has  undertaken,  should  it  be  necessary,  to  swear  and 
prove  that  Charles  is  at  this  time  contracted  by  vows  and 
honour  to  your  ladyship. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  3. 

5.  To  make,  settle,  or  establish  by  contract  or 
agreement. 

They  say  there  is  an  Alliance  contracted  already  ’twixt 
Christian  V.  and  the  Duke  of  Sax’s  Daughter. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  2. 

6.  To  acquire,  as  by  habit,  use,  or  contagion; 
gain  by  accretion  or  variation ; bring  on ; in- 
cur: as,  to  contract  vicious  habits  by  indul- 
gence; to  contract  debt  by  extravagance;  to 
contract  disease. 

Each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  life.  Pope. 
He  had  apparently  contracted  a strong  and  early  passion 
for  the  stage.  Gifford,  Int.  to  Ford’s  Plays,  p.  xix. 

It  is  a bad  thing  that  men  should  hate  each  other;  hut 
it  is  far  worse  that  they  should  contract  the  habit  of  cut- 
ting one  another’s  throats  without  hatred. 

Macaulay,  Mitford’s  Hist.  Greece. 
To  contract  a pair  formed  of  two  members  of  a linear 
series,  in  math.,  to  put  the  prior  member  one  place  later 
in  the  series  and  the  posterior  member  one  place  earlier. — 
To  contract  marriage,  to  enter  into  marriage,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  making  an  engagement  or  precontract  of 
marriage.  =Syn.  I.  To  condense,  reduce,  diminish. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  be  drawn  together;  be  re- 
duced in  compass ; become  smaller,  shorter,  or 
narrower;  shrink. 

Whatever  empties  the  vessels  gives  room  to  the  fibres 
to  contract.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

Years  contracting  to  a moment.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  make  a bargain;  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment or  engagement ; covenant : as,  to  contract 
for  a load  of  flour;  to  contract  to  carry  the 
mail. 

This  Dutchman  had  contracted  with  the  Genoese  for  all 
their  marble.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  19,  1676. 

3.  To  bind  one’s  self  by  promise  of  marriage. 
Although  the  young  folks  can  contract  against  their  pa- 
rents’ will,  yet  they  can  be  hindered  from  possession. 

J er.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  iff.  5. 
=Syn.  1.  Diminish,  Dwindle,  etc.  See  decrease. 

contract  t (kon-trakt'),  a.  [<  L.  contractus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  Condensed;  brief. 

I have  bene  ye  larger  in  these  things,  . . . (thoug  in 
other  things  I shal  labour  to  be  more  contracte),  that 
their  children  may  see  with  what  difficulties  their  fathers 
wrastled.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  58. 

2.  Concrete. 

Number  is  first  divided  as  you  see, 

For  number  abstract,  and  number  contract. 

T.  Hylle  (1600). 

3.  Contracted;  affianced;  betrothed. 

First  was  he  contract  to  Lady  Lucy — 

Your  mother  lives  a witness  to  his  vow. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 
Contract  forms,  contract  conjugation,  contract 
verbs,  forms,  etc.,  exhibiting  contraction  of  different 
vowels  into  a long  vowel  or  diphthong. 
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contract  (kon'trakt),  n.  [=  F.  contrat  = Sp. 
Pg.  contrato  = It.  contratto  = D.  Icontrakt  = G. 
contract  = Dan.  Sw.  Icontrakt , < L.  contractus,  a 
drawing  together,  LL.  a contract,  agreement, 
< contrahere,  pp.  contractus,  draw  together,  con- 
tract : see  contract , v.]  If.  A drawing  together; 
mutual  attraction ; attractive  force. 

For  nearer  contracts  than  general  Christianity,  had  made 
us  so  much  towards  one,  that  one  part  cannot  escape  the 
distemper  of  the  other.  Donne,  Letters,  vi. 

2.  An  agreement  between  two  or  more  parties 
for  the  doing  or  the  not  doing  of  some  definite 
thing.  Parsons , Contracts,  I.  6.  See  def.  5. 

Every  Law  is  a Contract between  the  King  and  the  Peo- 
ple, and  therefore  to  be  kept.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  65. 

We  may  probably  credit  the  Church  with  the  compara- 
tively advanced  development  of  another  conception  which 
we  find  here  — the  conception  of  a Contract. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  56. 

A contract  is  one  of  the  highest  acts  of  human  free  will : 
it  is  the  will  bending  itself  in  regard  to  the  future,  and 
surrendering  the  right  to  change  a certain  expressed  in- 
tention, so  that  it  becomes  morally  and  jurally  a wrong  to 
act  otherwise ; it  is  the  act  of  two  parties  in  which  each 
or  one  of  the  two  conveys  power  over  himself  to  the  other, 
in  consideration  of  something  done  or  to  be  done  by  the 
other.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 97. 

Specifically  — 3.  Betrothal. 

Glo.  Touch’d  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward’s  children  ? 

Buck.  I did ; with  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 

4.  The  writing  which  contains  the  agreement 
of  parties,  with  the  terms  and  conditions,  and 
which  serves  as  evidence  of  the  obligation. 

The  interpretation  of  contracts  is  controlled,  according 
to  the  prevailing  opinion,  by  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
place  of  performance.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 72. 

5.  Specifically,  in  law,  an  interchange  of  legal 
rights  by  agreement.  ( a ) In  the  most  general  sense, 
any  agreement  or  obligation  whereby  one  party  becomes 
bound  to  another,  whether  by  record  or  judgment,  or  by 
assent,  or  even  impliedly,  to  do  or  to  omit  to  do  an  act. 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  obligations 
arising  out  of  torts  or  wrongs.  ( b ) The  legal  obligation 
resulting  from  the  drawing  together  of  minds  until  they 
meet  in  an  agreement  for  the  doing  or  the  not  doing  of  an 
act.  In  its  narrowest  use  in  this  sense  it  implies  an  agree- 
ment where  both  parties  become  bound.  Contracts  of  this 
sort  are  sometimes  called  bilateral,  to  distinguish  them 
from  unilateral  contracts,  which  bind  but  one  party,  (c) 
An  agreement  in  which  a party  undertakes  to  do  or  not  to 
do  an  act.  In  this  sense  it  includes  unilateral  contracts, 
such  as  promissory  notes.  ( d ) In  the  most  strict  sense,  an 
agreement  enforcible  by  law ; an  agreement  upon  suffi- 
cient consideration,  and  in  such  form,  and  made  under 
such  circumstances,  that  a breach  of  it  is  a good  cause  of 
action.  In  this  sense  it  includes  the  idea  of  validity,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  contracts  which  lack  some  element 
necessary  to  constitute  a legal  obligation.  ( e ) In  civil  law, 
as  defined  by  modern  authors,  the  union  of  two  or  more 
persons  resulting  in  an  accordant  declaration  of  the  will, 
with  the  object  of  creating  a future  obligation  between 
them.  In  the  Pandects  the  generic  word  was  conventio , 
and  the  word  contractus  was  used  for  those  particular  con- 
ventions which  were  accompanied  by  such  formalities  as 
to  fall  within  one  of  the  classes  recognized  by  the  law  as 
binding ; the  other  conventions,  the  recognition  of  which 
was  of  later  growth,  and  which  were  of  imperfect  effect, 
were  called  pacta.—  Accessory  contract,  aleatory  con- 
tract, bare  contract,  commutative  contract,  etc.  See 
the  adjectives.— Contract  of  record,  a contract  made  and 
entered  of  record  before  a judicial  tribunal,  as  a judgment, 
recognizance,  etc.— Executed  contract,  a contract  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  thing  agreed  has  been  done ; a contract 
by  or  under  which  the  possession  of  and  right  to  the  chose 
or  thing  are  transferred  together,  as  a deed  conveying  land. 
— Executory  Contract,  a contract  ill  respect  of  which  the 
thing  agreed  remains  yet  to  be  done,  as  a contract  to  convey 
land  at  a future  day.  A mutual  contract  (which  see)  may 
be  executed  as  to  one  party,  and  remain  executory  as  to  the 
other.— Express  contract,  a contract  in  which  the  agree- 
ment is  made  in  express  words  or  by  writing. — Gambling 
contract,  a contract  to  pay  at  a certain  future  time  an 
amount  equal  to  any  rise  in  the  market  price  of  any  article 
of  commerce,  in  consideration  that  the  other  party  will 
pay  the  amount  equal  to  any  fall.  Bisbee  and  Simonds.— 
Implied  contract,  a contract  which  the  law  imputes  or 
raises  by  construction,  by  reason  of  some  value  or  service 
rendered,  and  because  common  justice  requires  the  party 
to.be  treated  as  if  he  had  agreed : as,  where  one  person  re- 
ceives the  money  of  another,  a contract  to  pay  it  over  may 
be  implied.  Indeterminate  contract,  a contract  the 
terms  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  by  all  the  parties  acting  for 
their  true  interests,  because  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  no  agreement  (nor  acquiescence  in  a non-agreement) 
can  be  reached  until  other  motives  act.— Innominate  con- 
tracts. See  nominate  contracts,  below. — Joint  contract 
a contract  in  which  the  contractors  are  jointly  bound  to 
perform  the  promise  or  obligation  therein  contained,  or  en- 
titled to  receive  the  benefit  of  such  promise  or  obligation. 
Bou vier.— Literal  contract,  in  Bom.  law,  an  agreement 
the  validity  of  which  was  recognized  by  the  tribunals  pro- 
vided the  agreement  was  entered  in  the  account-b  ook  of 
one,  or  it  may  have  been  of  both,  of  the  parties.— Mari- 
time contract.  See  mariti me.—  Marriage  contract. 
See  marriage.—  Mutual  contract,  a contract  in  which 
each  party  assumes  his  obligation  in  consideration  of  the 
obligation  assumed  by  the  other.  Goudsmit. — N ominate 
contracts,  ill  Scots  law,  are  loan,  commodate,  deposit, 
pledge,  sale,  permutation,  location,  society,  and  mandate. 
Contracts  not  distinguished  by  special  names  are  termed 
innominate,  all  of  which  are  obligatory  on  the  contracting 
parties  from  their  date.— Open  contract,  in  Eng.  con- 
veyancing, a contract  for  the  sale  of  real  property  which 
does  not  by  special  conditions  restrict  the  extent  to  which 
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the  vendor  must  give  evidence  of  hia  title. — Oral  con- 
tract. Same  as  verbal  contract. — Parole  or  simple  con- 
tract, a contract  not  by  specialty  or  under  seal,  whether 
in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth.  Stephen.—  Real  con- 
tract, in  Rom.  law,  an  agreement  the  validity  of  which 
was  recognized  by  the  courts  because  it  related  to  a thing, 
and  the  thing  had  been  delivered  pursuant  to  it. — Social 
contract  [F.  contrat  social],  a supposed  expressed  or  im- 
plied agreement  regulating  the  relations  of  citizens  with 
one  another  and  with  the  government,  and  forming  the 
foundation  of  political  society  : the  phrase  used  as  a title 
to  a treatise  on  government  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  which  ex- 
ercised a great  influence  in  France  and  elsewhere  previous 
to  the  revolution.—  Special  contract,  (a)  A sealed  con- 
tract. (6)  A written  contract  specifying  in  detail  what  is 
to  be  done,  as  a building-contract  with  specifications. — 
To  count  on  contract.  See  count!.— Verbal  contract, 
a contract  made  by  word  of  mouth,  in  contradistinction 
to  one  embodied  in  writing.  Also  called  oral  contract. — 
Voidable  contract,  a contract  which  is  liable  to  be  made 
void  by  a party  or  a third  person,  but  which  meanwhile  is 
binding.— Void  contract,  a contract  which  has  no  legal 
efficacy  to  bind  either  party.  = Syn.  2.  Obligation,  conven- 
tion. 

contractable  (kon-trak'ta-bl),  a.  [<  contract, 
v.,  + -able.]  Capable  of  being  contracted  or 
acquired:  as,  contractable  diseases. 

Influences  which  we  call  moral,  which  are  usually  imi- 
tative, and  which  are  contractable  by  imitation. 

B.  W.  Richardson , Prevent.  Med.,  p.  447. 

contractant  (kon-trak'tant),  n.  [=  P.  contrac- 
tant;  as  contract  + -anfl*.]  In  law,  a contract- 
ing party. 

That  trading  vessels  of  any  of  the  contractants , under 
convoy,  shall  lodge  with  the  commander  of  the  convoying 
vessel  their  passports  and  certificates  or  sea-letters,  drawn 
up  according  to  a certain  form. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 191. 

contractationt  (kon-trak-ta'shon),  n.  A con- 
tract ; the  act  of  making  a contract. 

In  euery  ship  euery  man’s  name  is  taken,  and  if  he  haue 
any  marke  in  the  face,  or  hand,  or  arme,  it  is  written  by  a 
notarie  (as  well  as  his  name)  appertaining  to  the  contrac- 
tation  house,  appointed  for  these  causes. 

^ Hakluyts  Voyages,  III.  862. 

contracted  (kon-trak'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  con- 
tract, t;.]  1.  Drawn  together  or  into  a smaller 

or  narrower  compass ; shrunk. 

To  whom  the  angel  with  contracted  brow. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  560. 

2.  Narrow ; mean ; selfish : as,  a man  of  a con- 
tracted soul  or  mind. 

Men  may  travel  far,  and  return  with  minds  as  contracted 
as  if  they  had  never  stirred  from  their  own  market-town. 

Macaulay,  History. 

3.  Narrow  or  restricted  in  means  or  opportuni- 
ties ; restricted,  as  by  poverty ; scanty  ; needy. 

He  passed  his  youth  in  contracted  circumstances. 

Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

4.  Arranged  for  or  disposed  of  by  contract; 
specifically,  betrothed. 

Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace, 

Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king  Charles, 
For  eighteen  months  concluded  by  consent. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
I press  me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen’s  sons: 
inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been 
asked  twice  on  the  bans.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 

Contracted  vein,  in  hydraul.,  a phrase  denoting  the 
diminution  which  takes  place  in  the  diameter  of  a stream 
of  water  issuing  from  a vessel  at  a short  distance  from  the 
discharging  aperture,  owing  to  the  momentum  of  the 
particles  toward  the  center  of  the  orifice, 
contractedly  (kon-trak'ted-li),  adv . In  a con- 
tracted manner ; with  contraction. 

Pillar  is  to  be  pronounced  contractedly,  as  of  one  sylla- 
ble, or  two  short  ones. 

Bp.  Newton,  Note  on  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  302. 

contractedness  (kon-trak'ted-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  contracted ; conciseness. 

Brevity  or  contractedness  of  speech  in  prayer. 

South,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 
2.  Narrowness;  meanness;  extreme  selfish- 
ness. 

Wherever  men  neglect  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 
there  is  always  a narrowness  and  contractedness  of  spirit. 

A.  A.  Sykes,  Sermon  at  St.  Paul’s,  p.  9 (1724). 

contractibility  (kon-trak-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
contractible:  see  -Hility.]  Capability  of  being 
contracted ; the  property  of  admitting  of  con- 
traction: as,  the  contractibility  and  dilatability 
of  air. 

contractible  (kon-trak'ti-bl),  a.  [(contract,  v., 
+ Able.]  Capable  of  contraction. 

Small  air-bladders  dilatable  and  contractible. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 
Contractible  pair,  in  alg.,  two  not  contiguous  members 
of  a linear  series. 

contractibleness  (kon-trak'ti-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  suffering  contraction;  contracti- 
bility. 

contractile  (kon-trak'til),  a.  [<  F.  contractile 
= Sp.  Pg.  contractil  = It.  contrattile,  < L.  as 
if  *contractilis,  < contractus,  pp.  of  contrahere, 
draw  together : see  contract,  v.]  1 . Susceptible 
of  contraction ; havingthe  property  of  contract- 
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ing  or  shrinking  into  a smaller  compass  or 
length:  as,  contractile  muscles  or  fibers. — 2. 
Producing  contraction ; capable  of  shortening 
or  making  smaller. 

The  heart’s  contractile  force. 

Brooke , Universal  Beauty,  iv. 

Observation  of  the  ascent  of  water  in  capillary  tubes 
shows  that  the  contractile  force  of  a thin  film  of  water 
is  about  sixteen  milligrammes  weight  per  millimetre  of 
breadth.  Thomson  and,  Tail,  Nat.  Phil.,  I.  ii.,  App.  (F). 
Specifically  — 3.  In  entom .,  capable  of  being 
doubled  in  close  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
thorax,  and  fitting  into  grooves  so  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  general  sur- 
face: said  of  the  legs,  etc.,  of  insects.  This 
structure  is  found  in  many  Coleoptera  which  feign  death 
on  being  alarmed.  The  body  of  an  insect  is  said  to  be 
contractile  when  the  prothorax  and  head  can  be  folded 
down  on  the  trunk,  as  in  certain  Coleoptera  and  Hyme- 
noptera.—  Contractile  vacuole.  See  vacuole. 

contractility  (kon-trak-til'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tractility; as  contractile  + -ity.]  The  inher- 
ent property  or  force  by  which  bodies  shrink 
or  contract ; more  specifically,  in  physiol.,  the 
property  which  belongs  to  muscles  of  contract- 
ing under  appropriate  stimuli.  The  stimulus  nor- 
mally  comes  through  the  nerves,  and  may  be  accompanied 
by  volition  or  not ; but  it  may  also  be  applied  artificially, 
either  indirectly  through  the  nerves  or  directly  to  the  mus- 
cle itself,  as  by  electricity,  mechanical  violence,  or  chemi- 
cal action. 

It  is  not  pure  thought  which  moves  a muscle ; neither 
is  it  the  abstraction  contractility,  but  the  muscle,  which 
moves  a limb. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  ii.  § 3. 

The  central  cord,  to  whose  contractility  this  action  is 
due,  has  been  described  as  muscular. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 439. 

contracting  (kon-trak'ting),  a.  [<  contract  + 
-ing2.]  1.  Making  or  having  made  a contract 

or  treaty ; stipulating : as,  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  a league. 

The  Contracting  parties  came,  in  short,  to  an  under- 
standing in  each  case ; but  if  they  went  no  further,  they 
were  not  obliged  to  one  another. 

Maine , Ancient  Law,  p.  315. 
2f.  Binding  a contract ; given  in  confirmation 
of  a bargain  or  an  agreement. 

The  promises  of  immortality  and  eternal  life,  of  which 
the  present  miraculous  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  an 
earnest,  and  in  the  nature  of  a contracting  penny. 

^ Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  265. 

contraction  (kon-trak'shon),  n.  [=  P.  con- 
traction = Sp.  contraction  = Pg.  contracgdo  = 
It.  contrazione,  < L.  contractio(n-),  contraction, 
< contrahere,  pp.  contractus,  draw  together : see 
contract,  v.~]  1.  The  act  of  drawing  together  or 
shrinking;  the  condition  of  becoming  smaller 
in  extent  or  dimensions  through  the  nearer  ap- 
proach to  one  another  of  the  parts ; the  state  of 
being  contracted ; a decrease  in  volume,  bulk, 
or  dimensions,  as  from  loss  of  heat.  All  bodies, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  expand  by  the  application  of 
heat,  and  contract  when  heat  is  withdrawn.  (See  expan- 
sion and  heat.)  Contraction  also  takes  place  when  a gas  is 
condensed  to  a liquid,  and  in  most  oases  when  a liquid  is 
changed  to  a solid  ; there  are,  however,  some  exceptions, 
as  water,  which  expands  on  solidifying. 

Contraction  of  the  pupil  takes  place  not  only  under 
the  stimulus  of  light,  but  also  in  looking  at  very  near 
objects.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  correction  of  spheri- 
cal aberration  is  thus  made  more  perfect. 

Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  40. 

2.  The  act  of  making  short,  of  abridging,  or  of 
reducing  within  a narrower  compass  by  any 
means ; the  act  of  lessening  or  making  smaller 
in  amount ; the  state  of  being  so  lessened ; re- 
duction; diminution;  abridgment:  as,  a con- 
traction of  the  currency. 

He  [the  farmer]  has  done  his  best  to  become  rich ; he  has 
mortgaged,  and  he  has  repudiated  his  mortgages ; ...  he 
has  tried  inflation,  and  contraction  too ; and  yet  he  can- 
not make  more  than  seven  or  eight  per  cent. 

The  Nation,  J uly  15,  1876. 

Specifically — 3.  A shortening  of  a word  in 
pronunciation  or  in  writing : as,  can’t  is  a con- 
traction of  cannot.  In  writing,  contraction  takes 
place,  as  in  pronunciation,  primarily  by  the  omission  of 
intermediate  letters ; but  also  by  writing  in  a smaller 
character  the  last  letter  above  the  word  contracted,  by 
running  two  or  more  letters  into  one  character,  by  using 
symbols  representing  syllables  or  words,  and  by  the  use 
of  initial  letters : as,  reed,  for  received ; q*m  for  quam ; 
& for  et.  Specifically,  in  Gr.  gram.,  the  union  of  the  con- 
current vowels  of  two  syllables  into  one  long  vowel  or 
diphthong — that  is,  of  oio  into  to,  of  ee  into  ei,  etc.  See 
abbreviation,  2. 

4.  In  anc.pros.,  the  nse  of  a single  longtime 
or  syllable  in  place  of  two  short  times.  Thus, 
in  the  dactylic  hexameter,  a spondee  (-*  — ) can  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  first  four  feet  for  a dactyl  (-«  ~ ^),  one  long 
being  metrically  equivalent  to  two  shorts;  but  such  a 
substitution  is  admissible  only  in  certain  kinds  of  verse 
and  in  certain  parts  of  a foot  or  line,  according  to  special 
rules.  In  the  dactylic  hexameter,  for  example,  the  fifth 
foot  must  ordinarily  be  a dactyl,  not  a spondee.  The  con- 
verse of  contraction  is  resolution. 
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5f.  The  act  of  making  a contract ; the  state  of 
being  under  a contract,  especially  one  of  mar- 
riage. 

Such  an  act 

. . . makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers’  oaths  : 0,  such  a deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

6.  In  surg .,  an  abnormal  and  permanent  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  position  and  forms  of  parts, 
arising  from  various  causes,  as  in  ankylosis,  dis- 
tortion, clubfoot,  wryneck,  etc. — 7.  In  math., 
any  device  for  abridging  tne  mechanical  labor 
of  making  calculations  by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  characters  written  down. — 8.  The  act 
or  process  of  contracting  or  acquiring:  as,  the 
contraction  of  a debt. — Dupuytren’s  contraction, 
[named  after  Dupuytrcn,  a French  surgeon,  1777-1835], 
in  pathol.,  the  fixed  flexion  of  one  finger  or  more,  due 
to  the  contraction  of  the  palmar  fascia.  It  usually  af- 
fects the  little  finger  first,  is  more  frequent  in  males  than 
in  females,  and  seems  to  be  favored  by  the  gouty  dia- 
thesis.—Hour-glass  contraction,  ail  irregular,  local, 
transverse  contraction  of  the  uterus,  at  the  internal  os  or 
above,  occurring  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  and  de- 
laying the  delivery  of  the  placenta.  =Syn.  3.  Abbreviation , 
Contraction.  See  abbreviation. 

contractional  (kqn-trak'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
traction + -al.]  1.  Of,  relating  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  contraction. 

Mr.  Robert  Mallett,  a zealous  supporter  of  the  contrac- 
tional hypothesis,  estimated  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
is  now  about  189  miles  less  than  it  was  when  entirely 
fluid.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXX.  251. 

The  contractional  theory  here  finds  a cause  for  all  the 
diminution  of  interior  volume  demanded  by  the  wrinkling 
of  the  crust  in  mountain  ranges.  Science,  V.  388. 

2.  Causing  or  caused  by  contraction. 

contractionist  (kon-trak'shon-ist),  n.  [<  con- 
traction 4*  -ist.~\  One  who  advocates  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency,  especially  of  the  paper 
currency,  of  a country : the  opposite  of  infla- 
tionist. 

As  regards  the  Republican  party,  its  own  desire  is  to 
please  everybody — both  contractionist  and  inflationist, 
the  solvent  and  insolvent,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor. 

The  Nation , Aug.  19,  1875. 

contraction-rule  (kon-trak'shon-rol),  n.  A 
pattern-makers’  rule,  longer  than  the  standard 
rule  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  the 
metal  to  he  used  for  a casting  contracts  in  cool- 
ing from  the  molten  state.  For  cast-iron  the 
rule  is  24£  inches  for  a length  of  two  feet. 

contractive  (kon-trak'tiv),  a.  [<  contract  4- 
-ive.]  Tending  to  contract. 

The  heart,  as  said,  from  its  contractive  cave, 

On  the  left  side  ejects  the  bounding  wave. 

Blackmore,  Creation. 

contractor  (kon-trak'tor),  ».  [<  LL.  contrac- 
tor, one  who  makes  a contract,  < L.  contrahere, 
pp.  contractus,  contract : see  contract,  v.]  1 . 

One  who  contracts ; one  of  the  parties  to  a 
contract,  bargain,  or  agreement ; one  who  cov- 
enants with  another  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  a particular  thing. 

All  matches  . . . are  dangerous  and  inconvenient  where 
the  contractors  are  not  equals.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Specifically  — 2.  One  who  contracts  or  cove- 
nants, either  with  a government  or  other  pub- 
lic body  or  with  private  parties,  to  furnish 
supplies,  or  to  construct  works  or  erect  build- 
ings, or  to  perform  any  work  or  service,  at  a 
certain  price  or  rate:  as,  a paving-cow  fac- 
tor; a labor-contractor. — 3.  A muscle  which 
contracts  or  lessens  the  size  of  a part;  a con- 
strictor.—contractor  tracheae,  in  omith.,  the  con- 
tractor of  the  windpipe,  a muscle  lying  along  the  trachea, 
whose  action  shortens  the  windpipe  by  drawing  the  tra- 
cheal rings  closer  together,  and  also  drags  the  whole  struc- 
ture backward  by  being  attached  to  the  clavicle  or  ster- 
num. See  stemotrachealis. — Independent  contractor, 
as  distinguished  from  servant  or  employee,  a person  fol- 
lowing a regular  independent  employment,  who  offers 
his  services  to  the  public  to  accept  orders  and  execute 
commissions  for  all  who  may  employ  him  in  a certain 
line  of  duty,  using  his  own  means  for  the  purpose,  and 
being  accountable  only  for  final  performance.  Cooley, 
Torts  (ed.  1878),  p.  549. 

contractual  (kon-trak'tu-al),  a.  [=  F.  contrac- 
tuel,  < L.  contractus  (contractu-),  a drawing  to- 
gether, LL.  a contract:  see  contract,  n.,  and  -oh] 
Arising  from  a contract  or  agreement ; con- 
sisting in  or  of  the  nature  of  a contract:  as, 
a contractual  liability. 

The  recognition  of  simple  consent  as  creative  of  a con- 
tractual bond.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  703. 

It  [the  German  Salic  law]  elaborately  discusses  contrac- 
tual obligations.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  373. 

contracture  (kon-trak'tur),  n.  [=  F.  contrac- 
ture = It.  contrattnra ; as  contract  -I-  -ure.] 
1 . Contraction,  as  of  muscles ; contortion  pro- 
duced by  muscular  contraction ; specifically,  a 
permanent  shortening  of  a muscle. 
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Massage  is  of  more  value  in  the  prevention  than  in  the 
cure  of  contractures,  stiffness,  and  anchylosis. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  658. 

A strong  contracture  of  the  foot  produced  in  one  of 
them  certainly  reappeared  in  the  other. 

E.  Gurney,  Mind,  XII.  420. 
2f.  Taking;  catching:  as,  contracture  of  afever. 
contractured  (kon-trak'turd),  a.  [<  contrac- 
ture + -eel2.]  Suffering  from  or  affected  by 
contracture ; constricted. 

A preliminary  stretching  of  the  contractured  canal. 

Med.  News,  XLVII.  617. 

contra-dance  (kon 'tra- dans),  n.  [Modified 
from  country-dance.  The  Sp.  contradanza,  Pg. 
contradanga,  and  It.  contraddanza,  are  corrup- 
tions of  the  E.  country -dance. ] A dance  by 
four  couples  placed  opposite  each  other  and 
making  the  same  steps  and  figures.  See  coun- 
try-dance. 

contradict  (kon-tra-dikt'),  v.  [<  L.  contradic- 
tor, pp.  of  contradicere  (>  F.  contredire  = Pr. 
contradire  = Sp.  contradecir  = Pg.  contradizer  = 
It.  contraddire),  in  class.  L.  two  words,  contra 
dicere,  speak  against:  contra,  against;  dicere, 
speak:  see  contra  and  diction.]  I,  trans.  1.  To 
assert  the  contrary  or  opposite  of ; deny  direct- 
ly and  categorically : as,  his  statement  was  at 
once  contradicted. 

What  I am  to  say  must  be  but  that  which  contradicts 
my  accusation.  Shak .,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 

I have  more  Manners  than  to  contradict  what  a lady 
has  declar’d.  Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  i.  11. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  no  country  are  land-own- 
ers so  ignorant  of  their  legal  position  or  so  dependent  on 
legal  advice  as  in  England ; and  I believe  it  cannot  be 
contradicted.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  4. 

2.  To  deny  the  words  or  assertion  of;  address 
or  speak  of  in  contradiction : as,  he  contradict- 
ed the  previous  speaker ; I contradicted  him  to 
his  face. 

When  another  asserted  something  that  I thought  an 
error,  I deny’d  myself  the  pleasure  of  contradicting  him 
abruptly.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  I.  243. 

3.  To  oppose;  act  or  be  directly  contrary  to; 
be  inconsistent  with : as,  the  statement  which 
was  made  contradicts  experience. 

No  truth  can  contradict  another  truth.  Hooker. 

The  impugner  of  that  veracity  [of  our  sensuous  faculties] 
contradicts  himself,  since  the  veracity  of  the  senses  is 
doubted  by  him  on  account  of  his  acceptance  of  the  tes- 
timony of  his  senses.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  113. 

4f.  To  speak  or  declare  against ; forbid. 

Tis  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord, 

And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  banns. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

=Syn.  1.  To  gainsay,  impugn,  controvert,  dispute.— 2. 
To  contravene. 

ii.  intrans.  To  utter  a contrary  statement 
or  a contradiction ; deny. 

The  Jews  . . . spake  against  those  things  which  were 
spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting  and  blaspheming. 

Acts  xiii.  45. 

contradictable  (kon-tra-dik'ta-bl),  a.  [<  con- 
tradict + -able.']  That  may  be  contradicted; 
deniable;  disputable. 

COntradicter  (kon-tra-dik'ter),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tradicteur  = Sp.  contradictor,  contraditor  — Pg. 
contraditor  = It.  contraddittore,  < LL.  contra- 
dictor, < L.  contradicere,  pp.  contradictus,  speak 
against:  see  contradict  and  -erL]  One  who  con- 
tradicts or  denies;  an  opposer.  Also  contra- 
dictor. 

If  a gentleman  happen  to  be  a little  more  sincere  in 
his  representations,  ...  he  is  sure  to  have  a dozen  con - 
tradictors.  Swift,  State  of  Ireland. 

contradiction  (kon-tra-dik'shon),  «.  [=  F.  con- 
tradiction = Sp.  contradiction  =c  Pg.  contradic- 
gdo  = It.  contraddizione,  < L.  contradictio(n-), 
< contradicere,  pp.  contradictus,  speak  against : 
see  contradict.  L.  contradictio(n-)  in  the  strict 
logical  sense  was  first  used  by  Boethius  to  trans- 
late Gr.  avrlfaaig.]  1 . An  assertion  of  the  direct 
opposite  to  what  has  been  said  or  affirmed; 
denial ; contrary  declaration. 

I make  the  assertion  deliberately,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  this  globe  really  was  created,  and  that  it 
is  composed  of  land  and  water. 

Iroing , Knickerbocker,  p.  50. 

2.  Opposition,  whether  by  argument  or  con- 
duct. 

Consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners against  himself.  Heb.  xii.  3. 

That  tongue, 

' Inspir’d  with  contradiction , durst  oppose 

A third  part  of  the  gods.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  155. 

3.  Direct  opposition  or  repugnancy:  absolute 
inconsistency ; specifically,  the  relation  of  two 
propositions  which  are  so  opposed  that  one 
must  be  false  and  one  must  be  true. 
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If  truth  be  once  perceived,  we  do  thereby  also  per- 
ceive whatever  is  false  in  contradiction  to  it. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
The  character  of  the  Italian  statesman  seems,  at  first 
sight,  a collection  of  contradictions,  a phantom  as  mon- 
strous as  the  portress  of  hell  in  Milton,  half  divinity, 
half  snake,  majestic  and  beautiful  above,  grovelling  and 
poisonous  below.  Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

4.  Figuratively,  a person  who  or  a thing  which 
is  self-contradictory  or  inconsistent. 

Woman’s  at  best  a contradiction  still. 

Heaven,  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a softer  man. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  270. 
Contradiction  in  terms,  a self-contradictory  phrase, 
as  “a  square  circle.”— Principle  of  contradiction,  the 
principle  that  nothing  can  be  both  true  and  false  in  the 
same  sense  and  in  the  same  respects.  Modern  formal  logic 
demonstrates  that  this  principle  enters  into  a large  part 
of  our  reasoning,  hut  forms  the  hinge  only  of  a few  very 
simple  inferences  (not  of  direct  syllogism).  Formerly  many 
logicians  regarded  the  law  of  contradiction  as  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  all  demonstrative  reasoning.  According- 
ly, it  is  often  referred  to  as  such  without  regard  to  its  ex- 
act signification.  The  law  was  enunciated  by  Aristotle, 
but  its  name  was  perhaps  first  given  to  it  by  Ramus. 

The  proposition  that  no  subject  can  have  a predicate 
which  contradicts  it  is  called  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion. It  is  a general  though  negative  criterion  of  all  truth. 
Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  by  Muller,  p.  151. 
The  highest  of  all  logical  laws,  in  other  words  the  supreme 
law  of  thought,  is  what  is  called  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction, or,  more  correctly,  the  principle  of  non-contradic- 
tion. It  is  this  : A thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time.  * Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xxxviii. 

contradictionalt  (kon-tra-dik'shon-al),  a.  [< 
contradiction  + -at.]  Contradictory  ; inconsis- 
tent. 

We  have  tri’d  already,  and  miserably  felt  . . . what 
the  boisterous  and  contradictional  hand  of  a temporall, 
earthly,  and  corporeall  Spiritualty  can  availe  to  the  edi- 
fying of  Christs  holy  Church. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

contradictious  (kon-tra-dik'shus),  a.  [<  con- 
tradiction + -ous.]  1.  Inclined  to  contradict ; 
disposed  to  deny,  dispute,  or  cavil.  [Bare.] 
Bondet  was  argumentative,  contradictious,  and  irascible. 

Bp.  of  Killala’s  Narrative,  p.  64. 
2.  Filled  with  contradictions;  self-opposed ; 
inconsistent.  [Rare.] 

Contradictious  inconsistentness. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  49. 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  for  institutions,  admitted  to  be 
so  utterly  repugnant  in  their  nature  as  to  be  directly  de- 
structive of  each  other,  to  be  so  blended  as  to  form  a gov- 
ernment partly  federal  and  partly  national  ? What  can 
be  more  contradictious  ? Calhoun,  Works,  I.  152. 

contradictiously  (kon-tra-dik'shus-li),  adv.  In 
a contradictious  manner ; contrarily.  [Bare.] 
“No,  I sha’n’t,”  said  old  Featherstone  contradictiously. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxxii. 

contradictiousness  (kon-tra-dik'shus-nes),  n. 
1.  Disposition  to  contradict^  dispute,  or  cavil. 
— 2.  Contradictoriness;  inconsistency;  inner 
contrariety.  [Bare  in  both  uses.] 

This  opinion  was,  for  its  absurdity  and  contradictious- 
ness, unworthy  of  the  refined  spirit  of  Plato.  Norris. 

contradictive  (kon-tra-dik'tiv),  a.  [<  contra- 
dict + -ive.]  Containing  contradiction ; con- 
tradictory; inconsistent;  opposed.  [Bare.] 
Though  faith  be  set  on  a height  beyond  our  human  per- 
spicience,  I can  believe  it  rather  super-elevated  than  con- 
tradictive to  our  reason.  Feltham,  Resolves. 

contradictively  (kon-tra-dik'tiv-li),  adv.  By 
contradiction. 

contradictor  (kon-tra-dik'tor),  n.  Same  as  con- 
tradicter. 

contradictorily  (kon-tra-dik'to-ri-li),  adv.  1. 
In  a contradictory  manner ; so  as  to  contradict, 
or  he  self-conflicting. — 2.  Contentiously ; with 
opposition ; specifically,  upon  contest  or  litiga- 
tion in  opposition,  as  distinguished  from  pro- 
ceeding by  default  or  consent. 

The  suit  was  then  revived,  and  afterwards  conducted 
contradictorily  with  the  administratrix. 

Chief  Justice  Waite. 

contradictoriness  (kon-tra-dik'to-ri-nes),  n. 
Direct  opposition ; contrariety  in  assertion  or 
effect. 

Confounding  himself  by  the  contradictoriness  of  his  own 
ideas.  . Whitaker,  Gibbon,  lx. 

contradictorioust  (kon//trardik-t6'ri-us),  a.  [< 
LL.  contradictorius : see  contradictory.]  Dis- 
posed to  contradict  or  deny ; contrary. 

This  is  therefore  a contradictorious  humour  in  you,  to 
decry  the  parliament  in  1649  that  you  may  extoll  the  par- 
liament in  1641.  State  Trials,  Lt.-Col.  Lilburne  (1649). 

contradictoriouslyt  (kon,/tra-dik-to'ri-us-li), 
adv.  In  a contradictorious  manner. 

contradictory  (kon-tra-dik'to-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  contradictoire  = Pr.  coniradictori  = Sp. 
contradictorio  = Pg.  contraditorio  = It.  contrad- 
dittorio,  < LL.  contradictorius,  < contradictor,  one 
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who  opposes:  see  contradicter.]  I .a.  1.  Deny- 
ing that  something  stated  or  approved  is  com- 
pletely true ; diametrically  opposed.  [This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  logic.] 

Contradictorie  propositions  can  neither  be  true  nor  false 
both  at  once : for  if  one  be  true,  the  other  must  needs  be 
false,  whether  the  matter  be  naturall,  or  contingent ; as, 
Every  man  is  just ; Some  man  is  not  just. 

Blundeville , Arte  of  Logicke  (1599),  iii. 

2.  Inconsistent;  logically  antagonistic;  inca- 
able  of  being  true  together  (though  both  may 
e false). 

Schemes. . . absurd,  and  contradictory  to  common  sense. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

In  his  present  agitation  he  could  decide  on  nothing ; he 
could  only  alternate  between  contradictory  intentions. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  13. 
= Syn.  Contrary,  Inconsistent,  etc.  See  contrary. 

II.  n. ; pi.  contradictories  (-riz).  A proposition 
of  a pair  inconsistent  with  each  other,  or  each 
of  which  precisely  denies  or  falsifies  the  other. 

It  is  common  with  princes  (saith  Tacitus)  to  will  con- 
tradictories. Bacon,  Empire. 

How  shall  I,  or  any  man  else,  say  “amen”  to  their 
prayers,  that  preach  and  pray  contradictories  ? 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  285. 

No  man  is  certain  of  a truth,  who  can  endure  the  thought 
of  the  fact  of  its  contradictory  existing  or  occurring : and 
that  not  from  any  set  purpose  or  effort  to  reject  it,  but, 
as  I have  said,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  intellect. 

J.  II.  Newman , Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  187. 

COntradistinct  (kon,/tra-dis-tingkt'),  a.  [<  con- 
tra- + distinct.]  Distinguisbed  by  opposite  qual- 
ities. [Bare.] 

A contradistinct  term.  Goodwin,  Works,  IV.  iv.  31. 

contradistinction  (kon//tra-dis-tingk,shon),  n. 
[<  contra-  + distinction.]  Distinction  by  oppo- 
site qualities ; direct  contrast : generally  pre- 
ceded by  in  and  followed  by  to. 

We  speak  of  sins  of  infirmity,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  of  presumption.  South. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a complete  and  perfect  definition 
of  a plant,  in  contradistinction  to  what  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  animal.  R.  Bentley,  Botany,  Int.,  p.  4. 

contradistinctive  (kon//tra-dis-tingk'tiv),  a. 
andm.  [<  contra-  + distinctive.  ] I.  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing tbe  quality  of  or  characterized  by  contra- 
distinction; opposite  in  qualities. — 2.  Distin- 
guished hy  opposites. 

This  diversity  between  the  contradistinctive  pronouns 
and  the  enclitic  is  not  unknown  even  to  the  English 
tongue.  Harris , Hermes,  i.  5. 

ii.  n . A mark  of  contradistinction.  Harris. 

contradistinguish  (kon  " tra  - dis  - ting ' gwish), 
v.  t.  [<  contra-  + distinguish.']  To  distinguish 
not  merely  by  differential,  but  by  opposite  qual- 
ities ; discriminate  by  direct  contrast. 

Our  idea  of  body  . . . is  [of]  an  extended  solid  substance, 
capable  of  communicating  motion  by  impulse : and  our 
idea  of  soul  ...  is  of  a substance  that  thinks,  and  has 
a power  of  exciting  motion  in  body,  by  will  or  thought. 
These  . . . are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as 
contra-distinguished. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxiii.  22. 

Revelation  makes  creation,  as  contradistinguished  from 
redemption,  a purely  objective  work  of  God. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  78. 

contrafactiont  (kon-tra-fak'shon),  n.  A coun- 
terfeiting. Blount. 

contrafagotto  (kon ' tra-fa-got ' to),  n.  [It.,  < 
contra  (see  contra-)  + fagotto.]  1.  A double 
bassoon. — 2.  An  organ  reed-stop  made  to  imi- 
tate tbe  tones  of  tbe  double  bassoon. 

COntrafissure  (kon'tra-fish-ur),  n.  [<  contra-  + 
fissure.]  In  surg.,  a fissure  or  fracture  in  tbe 
cranium  caused  by  a blow,  but  on  tbe  side  op- 
posite to  that  which  received  tbe  blow,  or  at 
some  distance  from  it. 

contrafocal  (kon-tra-fo'kal),  a.  [<  contra-  + 
focal.]  In  math.,  having,  as  two  conics  or 
conieoids,  the  sums  of  the  squared  axes  of  one 
equal  to  those  of  the  other. 

contrageometric  (kon-tra-je-o-met'rik),  a.  [< 
contra-  + geometric.]  In  math.,  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  two  kinds  of  proportion  and 
mean,  represented  hy  the  formulas 

b : a = b — c : a — b, 
a :b  = b — c : a — b. 

contragredience  (kon-tra-gre'di-ens),  n.  [<  con- 
tragredient : see  -ence.]  In  math'.,  the  relation 
of  contragredient  sets  of  variables. 

contragredient  (kon-trji-gre'di-ent),  a.  [<  L. 
contra,  against,  + gradien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  gradi  (in 
comp,  -gredi),  go : see  gradient,  and  cf.  ingre- 
dient.] In  math.,  said  of  a set  of  variables  sub- 
ject to  undergo  linear  transformation  simulta- 
neously with  another  set  (to  which  the  first  is 
said  to  be  contragredient),  the  two  transforma- 
tions being  inverse  to  one  another.  Thus,  let  the 
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two  sets  of  variables  be  x,  y,  z,  and  f , rj,  £ ; and  let  the 
first  set  be  transformed  to  X,  Y,  Z by  the  equations 

x = aX  + bY  + cZ, 
y = dX  + eY+/Z, 
z = gX  + AY  + iZ; 

then  the  contragredience  of  the  two  sets  will  consist  in  the 
second  set  f , y,  £ being  subject  to  undergo  a simultaneous 
transformation  to  E,  H,  Z,  defined  by  the  equations 
F = + dy  + 

H — hi;  -f-  Ct]  -f-  h£f 
Z = c\  -j-  ft]  -j-  l’{>- 

A system  of  variables  is  said  to  be  contragredient  to  an- 
other when  it  is  subject  to  undergo  simultaneously  with 
the  latter  linear  transformations  of  the  contrary  kind  from 
it.  That  is  to  say,  the  matrix  of  transformation  is  turned 
over  about  its  principal  diagonal  as  an  axis. 

J.  J.  Sylvester . 

contraharmonical  (kon"tra-har-mon'i-kal),  a. 
[<  contra-  + harmomcal., ] Opposed  to  or  tho  op- 
posite of  harmomcal. — Contraharmonical  mean 
and  proportion,  the  mean  and  proportion  determined  by 
the  formula  a:c  = (b  — c) : (a — b). 

COntrahentf  (kon'tra-hent),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  con- 
trahen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  contrahere,  contract : see  con- 
tract, v.]  I.  a.  Contracting;  covenanting; 
agreeing:  common  in  diplomatic  documents 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  treatise  concluded  at  London,  betwixt  the  king’s 
highness,  the  emperour,  and  the  French  king,  as  princes 
contrahents.  Strype,  Records,  No.  12. 

II.  re.  One  who  enters  into  a contract,  cove- 
nant, or  agreement. 

contraindicant  (kon-tra-in'di-kant),  re.  [<  con- 
tra- + indicant .]  In  med.,  a symptom  or  indi- 
cation showing  that  a particular  treatment  or 
course  of  action  which  in  other  respects  seems 
advisable  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

Throughout  it  was  full  of  contraindicants.  Burke. 

contraindicate  (kon-tra-in'di-kat),  v.  t [<  con- 
tra- + indicate.']  In  med.,  to  indicate  the  con- 
trary of — that  is,  a course  of  treatment  or  ac- 
tion different  from  or  opposed  to  that  which  is 
customary  or  is  called  for  by  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Opiates  are  contraindicated  when  fatal  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  air-passages  is  threatened. 

Buck’s  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  III.  467. 

contraindication  (kon//tra-in-di-ka'shqn),  re. 
[<  contra-  + indication.]  "In  med.,  an  indica- 
tion from  some  peculiar  symptom  or  fact  that 
forbids  the  method  of  cure  which  the  main 
symptoms  or  nature  of  the  disease  would  other- 
wise call  for.  Also  counter-indication. 

I endeavour  to  give  the  most  simple  idea  of  the  distem- 
per, and  the  proper  diet,  abstracting  from  the  complica- 
tions of  the  first,  or  the  contraindications  to  the  second. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

contrainte  par  corps  (kon-trant'  par  kor).  [F.: 
contrainte,  constraint,  arrest;  par  (<  L.  per), 
by;  corps,  body.]  In  civil  law,  arrest;  attach- 
ment of  the  person;  imprisonment  for  debt. 
COntrairet  (kon-trar'),  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete 
variant  of  contrary. 

COntrairet  (kon-trar'),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  va- 
riant of  contrary. 

And  first,  she  past  the  region  of  the  ayre 
And  of  the  fire,  whose  substance  thin  and  slight 
Made  no  resistance,  ne  could  her  contraire. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  7. 

COntrairet  (kon-trar'), prep.  [<  contraire,  a.  (by 
omission  of  to).]  Against. 

Like  as  I wan  them,  sae  will  I keep  them, 
Contrair  a’  kingis  in  Christentie. 

Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  35). 

contralateral  (kon-tra-Iat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  con- 
tra, against,  + latus  (later-),  "side : see  contra 
and  lateral.]  Occurring  on  the  opposite  side. 
Contra-lode  (kon'tra-lod),  re.  Same  as  counter- 
lode. 

contralto  (kon-tral'to),  re.  and  a.  [It.,  < contra, 
counter,  + alto,  alto : see  contra  and  alto. ] I. 
re. ; pi.  contralti  (-te).  1.  In  modern  music,  the 
voice  intermediate  in  quality  and  range  be- 
tween soprano  and  tenor,  having  a usual  com- 
pass of  about  two  octaves  upward  from  the  F be- 
low middle  C ; the  lowest  of  the  varieties  of  the 
female  voice.  In  medieval  music,  in  which  the  melody 
was  either  in  a middle  voice  or  passed  from  one  voice  to 
another,  and  which  utilized  only  male  singers,  the  upper 
voice  was  naturally  called  altus.  As  music  for  mixed 
voices  developed,  that  female  voice  which  was  nearest  the 
altus,  and  thus  most  contrasted  with  it,  was  called  contr ’ 
alto.  Also  alto. 

2.  A singer  with  a contralto  voice. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  possessed  of  the  qual- 
ity of,  a contralto : as,  a contralto  voice, 
contramure  (kon'tra-mur),  re.  [<  L.  contra, 
against,  + mums,  wall.]  Same  as  countermure. 
contranatural  (kon-tra-nat'u-ral),  a.  [<  L. 
contra,  against,  + natura,  nature,  + -al.]  Op- 
posed to  nature.  [Rare.] 
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To  be  determined  and  tied  up,  either  by  itself,  or  from 
abroad,  is  violent  and  contranatural  [for  an  arbitrary 
opinion].  Bp.  Bust,  Discourse  on  Truth,  § 6. 

contranitencet,  contranitencyt  (kon-tra-ni'- 

tens,  -ten-si),  re.  [<  contra-  + nitence,  nitency.] 
Reaction ; resistance  to  force.  Bailey. 
contra-nuage  (kon'tra-nii-azh'),  a.  [<  contra- 
+ nuage.]  In  her.,  same  as  escalloped. 
contra-octave  (kon'tra-ok'tav),  re.  [<  contra- 
+ octave.]  In  music,  the  16-foot  octave  of  the 
organ,  the  notes  of  which  are  denoted  by  CC, 
DD,  etc. ; on  the  piano,  the  lowest  octave  be- 
ginning with  C,  the  notes  of  which  are  denoted 
by  Ci,  Di,  etc. ; on  other  instruments,  the  oc- 
tave corresponding  to  these, 
contraplex  (kon'tra-pleks),  a.  [<  L.  contra, 
against,  + plexus,  pp.,  woven:  see  plexus.]  An 
epithet  applied  to  the  simultaneous  transmis- 
sion of  telegraph  messages  along  the  same  wire 
in  opposite  directions : as,  contraplex  teleg- 
raphy. 

contrapose  (kon-tra-pos'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
contraposed,  ppr.  contraposing.  [<  contra-  + 
poses,  after  L.  contraponere  (>  Sp.  contr aponer), 
pp.  contrapositus,  place  opposite,  < contra, 
against,  + ponere,  place.]  If.  To  set  in  oppo- 
sition. 

We  may  manifestly  see  contraposed  death  and  life,  jus- 
tice and  injustice,  condemnation  and  justification. 

Salkeld,  Paradise  (1617),  p.  235. 
2.  In  logic,  to  transpose,  as  antecedent  and 
consequent  or  subject  and  predicate,  with  nega- 
tion of  both  terms. 

contraposita  (kon-tra-poz'i-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
prop.  neut.  pi.  of  L.  "contrapositus,  pp.  of  con- 
traponere, place  opposite : see  contrapose  ] In 
logic,  two  propositions  which  can  be  transform- 
ed into  each  other  by  the  inference  of  contra- 
position. 

contraposition  (kon"tra-po-zish'on),  re.  [=  F. 
contreposition  - Sp.  contraposicion  = Pg.  con- 
traposiqao  = It.  contrapposizione,  < LL.  contra- 
position), < L.  contraponere,  pp.  contrapositus, 
place  opposite:  see  contrapose.]  A placing 
over  against ; opposite  position ; in  logic,  the 
mode  of  inference  which  proceeds  by  transpos- 
ing subject  and  predicate,  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent, or  premise  and  conclusion,  with  nega- 
tion of  the  transposed  parts.  Thus,  the  proposition, 
If  the  ink  will  make  a black  spot,  you  will  not  spill  it, 
gives  by  contraposition,  If  you  will  spill  it,  the  Ink  will 
not  make  a black  spot. 

contraprogressist  (kon-tra-prog'res-ist),  re.  [< 
contra-  + progress  + -ist.]  A person  opposed 
to  the  leadingtendencies  of  the  times,  or  to  what 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  progress.  [Rare.] 
contraprovectant  (kon//tra-pro-vek'tant),  re. 
[<  contra-  + provectant.]  In  math,.,  a covariant 
considered  as  generated  by  the  operation  of  a 
contraprovector  on  a covariant, 
contraprovector  (kon"tra-prp-vek'tor),  re.  [< 
contra-  + provector.]  In  math.,  an  operator  ob- 
tained by  replacing  f,  y,  etc.,  in  any  contra- 
variant  by  Sx,  6y,  etc. 

contraption  (kon-trap'shon),  re.  [<  core-  + 
trap 1 + -tion;  assuming  the  guise  of  a word  of 
L.  origin.  Cf.  cantrap,  cantrip.]  A device ; a 
contrivance:  used  slightingly.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

For  my  part,  I can't  say  as  I see  what’s  to  he  the  end  of 
all  these  new-fangled  contraptions. 

J.  C.  Neal,  Charcoal  Sketches. 

contrapuntal  (kon-tra-pun'tal),  a.  [<  It.  con- 
trappunto,  counterpoint  (s6&" counterpoint2),  + 
-al.]  In  music,  pertaining  to  counterpoint,  or 
in  accordance  with  its  rules;  having  an  inde- 
pendent motion  of  the  voice-parts, 
contrapuntally  (kon-tra-pun'tal-i),  adv.  In  a 
contrapuntal  manner. 

contrapuntist  (kon-tra-pun'tist),  re.  [=F.  con- 
trapontiste  = Pg.  conirapontista,  < It.  contrap- 
puntista,  < contrappunto,  counterpoint:  see 
counterpoint2.]  One  skilled  in  the  rules  and 
practice  of  counterpoint. 

Counterpoint  is  certainly  so  much  an  art,  that  to  be  what 
they  call  a learned  contrapuntist  is  with  harmonists  a title 
of  no  small  excellence.  W.  Mason,  Church  Mnsick,  p.  209. 

contr’arco  (kon-trar'ko),  re.  [It.,  lit.  against 
the  bow : contra,  against ; arco,  bow : see  contra 
and  arc1.]  Incorrect  or  false  bowing  on  the 
violin,  violoncello,  etc. 

contraregularity  (kon ' trii -reg  - u-lar ' i - ti),  re. 
[<  contra-  + regularity.]  "Contrariety  to  rule 
or  to  regularity.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

It  is  not  only  its  not  promoting,  but  its  opposing,  . . . 
so  that  it  is  not  so  properly  an  irregularity  as  a contra- 
regularity. Norris. 

contrarelated  (kon,/tra-re-l:i'ted),  a.  [<  con- 
tra- + related.]  In  analytical  mech.,  having  as 
kinematical  exponents  contrafocal  ellipsoids. 
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contraremonstrant(kon//tra-re-mon'strant),re. 
[<  contra-  + remonstrant.]  One  who  remon- 
strates in  opposition  or  answer  to  a remonstrant ; 
specifically  (usually  with  a capital),  one  of  those 
who  issued  or  supported  the  counter-remon- 
strance against  the  remonstrance  of  the  Ar- 
minians  prior  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  See  re- 
monstrant. 

They  did  the  synod  wrong  to  make  this  distinction  of 
contra-remonstrants  and  remonstrants;  for  in  the  synod 
there  was  no  contra-remonstrant,  and  no  man  was  call’d 
thither  under  that  name,  whereas  they  in  their  letters 
came  under  the  name  of  remonstrants. 

Hales,  To  Sir  D.  Carlton  (1618). 

contrariant  (kon-tra'ri-ant),  a.  and  re.  [For- 
merly, as  a noun,  also  contrarient;  < F.  contra- 
riant, < ML.  contrarian(t-)s,  ppr.  of  contrariare 
(>F . contrarier),  contradict,  run  counter:  see 
contrary,  t\]  I.  a.  Opposing;  opposite;  con- 
tradictory ; inconsistent.  [Rare.] 

A law  contrariant  or  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  law  of  God.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  v.  81. 

Without  one  hostile  or  contrariant  prepossession. 

Southey. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  [Cranmer]  made  his 
manuscript  collections  of  things  contrariant  to  the  order 
of  the  realm.  R.  W.  Dixon , Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix. 

II.  re.  A contradicter : in  Eng.  hist.,  the  name 
given  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
barons  who  took  part  with  him  against  King 
Edward  II.,  because,  on  account  of  their  great 
power,  it  was  not  expedient  to  call  them  rebels 
or  traitors. 

contrariantly  (kon-tra'ri-ant-li),  adv.  Con- 
trarily.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
contrariet,  re-  t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  con- 
trary. 

contrarientt,  re.  See  contrariant. 
contrariety  (kon-tra-ri'e-ti),  re.;  pi.  contrarie- 
ties (-tiz).  [<  F.  contraridte  = Sp.  contrariedad 

= Pg.  contrariedade  = It.  contrarieta,  < LL.  con- 
trarieta(t-)s,  contrariness,  < L.  contrarius,  con- 
trary: see  contrary,  a.]  1.  The  state  or  quality 

of  being  contrary;  extreme  opposition;  the 
relation  of  the  greatest  unlikeness  within  the 
same  class. 

Sedentary  and  within-door  arts  . . . have  in  their  nature 
a contrariety  to  a military  disposition. 

Bacon,  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

As  there  is  by  nature 
In  everything  created  contrariety , 

So  likewise  is  there  unity  and  league 
Between  them  in  their  kind. 

Ford , Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  3. 

So  mayest  thou  more  naturally  feel  the  contrariety  of 
vice  unto  nature.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  35. 

There  is  a contrariety  between  those  things  that  con- 
science inclines  to  and  those  that  entertain  the  senses. 

South, 

2.  Something  contrary  to  or  extremely  unlike 
another;  a contrary. 

How  can  these  contrarieties  agree? 

Shak .,  1 Hen  VI.,  ii.  3. 

The  contrarieties , in  short,  are  endless. 

Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  71. 
Contrariety  of  motion,  the  relation  of  two  changes 
along  the  same  course  but  in  opposite  directions,  as  heat- 
ing and  cooling.  Also  called  contrariety  of  access  and 
recess. — Contrariety  of  position,  the  relation  of  two 
positions  the  farthest  possible  from  each  other,  as  of 
two  antipodes  on  the  earth. — Contrariety  of  proposi- 
tions, the  relation  of  two  inconsistent  universal  proposi- 
tions having  the  same  terms. — Contrariety  of  quality, 
the  relation  of  two  extremely  opposed  qualities,  as  heat 
and  cold,  freedom  and  bondage,  straightness  and  curva- 
ture. = Syn.  1 and  2.  Contradictoriness,  antagonism, 
contrarily  (kon'tra-ri-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  contra- 
rili;  < contrary  + -ly2. ] In  a contrary  manner; 
in  opposition;  antagonistically;  in  opposite 
ways ; on  the  other  hand. 

Contrarily,  the  . . . Spaniards  cried  out  according  to 
their  maner,  not  to  God,  but  to  our  Lady. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  288. 

contrariness  (kon'tra-ri-nes),  re.  1.  Contrari- 
ety; opposition;  antagonism. — 2.  Perverse- 
ness ; habitual  obstinacy. 

I do  not  recognize  any  features  of  his  mind — except  per- 
haps his  contrariness. 

C.  D.  Warner , Backlog  Studies,  p.  34. 

contrarious  (kon-tra'ri-us),  a.  [<  ME.  contra- 
rious, contrarius  = OF.  contrarios,  contraltos 
= Pr.  contrarios  = It.  contrarioso,  < ML.  con- 
trariosus,  an  extension  of  L.  contrarius,  con- 
trary: see  contrary,  a.]  Opposing;  antagonis- 
tic; contrary;  rebellious.  [Rare.] 

The  goddes  ben  contrarious  to  me.  / 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1360. 
Orlando,  what  contrarious  thoughts  be  these, 

That  flock  with  doubtful  motions  in  thy  mind? 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 
She  flew  contrarious  in  the  face  of  God 
With  bat- wings  of  her  vices.  Mrs.  Brovming. 
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The  contrarious  aspect  both  of  nature  and  man  (con- 
cordant and  discordant  with  the  Divine  perfection)  has 
given  rise,  as  the  reader  well  knows,  to  a great  amount 
of  unsatisfactory  speculation. 

II.  James , Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  143. 

contrariously  (kon-tra'ri-us-li),  adv.  Contra- 
rily;  oppositely."  [Rare.] 

Many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

contrariwise  (kon'tra-ri-wiz),  adv.  [<  contrary 
+ - wise .]  On  the  contrary  ; oppositely ; on  the 
other  hand. 

Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing;  but 
contrariwise , blessing.  1 pet.  iii.  9. 

The  Law  lately  made,  by  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
condemn  d,  was  not  made  (as  some  maliciously  have 
imagin'd)  to  ensnare  her,  but  contrary  wise,  to  forewarn 
and  deter  her  from  attempting  any  thing  against  it. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  370. 

contra-rotationt  (kon^tra-rq-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
contra-  + rotation.]  Rotation  in  "a  contrary 
direction. 

Some  have  thought  that  by  the  Contrariety  of  the 
Strophe  and  Antistroph<§,  they  intended  to  represent  the 
Contrarotation  of  the  Primum  Mobile. 

Congreve,  The  Pindarique  Ode. 

contrarotulatorf  (kon-tra-ro'tu-la-tor),  n. 
[ML. : see  controller.]  A controller;  one  whose 
business  it  was  to  observe  the  money  which  the 
collectors  had  gathered  for  the  use  of  the  king 
or  the  people.  Cowell . 

contrary  (kon'tra-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  con- 
trarief  also  contraire , < OF.  contraire , F.  con- 
traire  = Pr.  contrari  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  contrario,  < L. 
contrarius,  opposite,  opposed,  contrary,  < con- 
tra, against : see  contra  and  counter*.]  I.  a . 

1 . Opposite ; opposed ; at  the  opposite  point  or 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

Slippers  which  his  nimble  haste  had  falsely  thrust  upon 
contrary  feet.  Swift. 

2.  In  hot.,  at  right  angles  to : as,  a silique  com- 
pressed contrary  to  the  dissepiment  (that  is,  in 
a direction  at  right  angles  to  it,  in  distinction 
from  a parallel  direction). — 3.  Extremely  un- 
like ; the  most  unlike  of  anything  within  the 
same  class:  thus,  hot  and  cold,  up  and  down, 
sage  and  fool,  heaven  and  hell,  are  contrary  terms. 
In  logic  two  propositions  are  contrary  when  the  one  denies 
every  possible  case  of  the  other : as,  All  cows  are  black ; 
No  cows  are  black.  They  are  contradictory  when,  one 
being  universal,  the  other  denies  some  only  of  the  things 
asserted  in  the  first : as,  All  men  are  wise ; Some  men  are 
not  wise. 

Our  critics  take  a contrary  extreme ; 

They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm. 

Pope , Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  661. 

I discovered  that  he  was  most  violently  attached  to  the 
contrary  opinion.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 

4.  Adverse ; hostile ; opposing ; antagonistic ; 
opposite ; conflicting. 

Blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us.  Col.  ii.  14. 

That  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed. 

Tit.  ii.  8. 

5.  Given  to  contradiction;  acting  in  opposi- 
tion; captious;  perverse;  intractable;  unac- 
commodating. 

Yes,  he  was  always  a little  contrary,  I think. 

C.  D.  Warner , Backlog  Studies,  p.  34. 
Contrary  or  opposite  motion,  in  music,  progression  of 
parts  in  opposite  directions,  as  when  one  part  ascends  and 
another  descends.  =Syn.  4.  Inconsistent,  Contrary,  Con- 
tradictory discordant,  counter,  antagonistic,  conflicting, 
inimical.  In  common  use  inconsistent  is  the  weakest  of 
these,  and  contradictory  the  strongest.  Inconsistent  simply 
asserts  a failure  to  agree — generally,  however,  in  an  ir- 
reconcilable way.  Contrary  asserts  a general  opposition : 
as,  the  two  statements  are  quite  contrary  (that  is,  they 
point  in  different  directions  or  lead  to  opposite  beliefs). 
Contradictory  is  active  and  emphatic ; contradictory  asser- 
tions are  absolutely  antagonistic  and  mutually  exclusive. 

In  every  department  of  our  nature,  save  our  perishable 
bodies,  we  find  something  which  seems  to  point  beyond 
our  three-score  years  and  ten  — something  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  those  years  complete  our  intended 
existence.  F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  in  Darien,  p.  281. 

. But  the  numbers  of  poetry  and  vocal  musick  are  some- 
times so  contrary,  that  in  many  places  I have  been  obliged 
to  cramp  my  verses,  and  make  them  nigged  to  the  reader, 
that  they  may  be  harmonious  to  the  hearer. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  King  Arthur. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  once  said  that  the  true  way  to 
advance  contradictory  propositions  was  to  affirm  both  ve- 
hemently, not  attempting  to  prove  either. 

A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  130. 

5.  Wilful,  Untoward,  etc.  See  wayward. 

II.  n. ; pi.  contraries  (-riz).  1.  One  of  a pair 
of  objects  placed  at  opposite  points  or  seen  in 
opposite  directions ; an  opposite. 

But  men  seen  another  Sterre,  the  contrarie  to  him,  that 
is  toward  the  Southe,  that  is  clept  Antartyk. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  180. 

2.  One  of  a pair  of  characters,  propositions, 
statements,  or  terms,  the  most  different  pos- 
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sible  within  the  same  general  sphere  or  class. 
See  I.,  3. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 
Than  I and  such  a knave.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 
If  conscience  be  a proof  of  innate  principles,  contraries 
may  be  innate  principles,  since  some  men,  with  the  same 
bent  of  conscience,  prosecute  what  others  avoid. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  I.  iii.  § 8. 
In  the  language  of  logicians,  as  in  that  of  life,  a thing  has 
only  one  contrary— its  extreme  opposite  ; the  thing  far- 
thest removed  from  it  in  the  same  class.  Black  is  the  con- 
trary of  white,  but  neither  of  them  is  the  contrary  of  red. 
Infinitely  great  is  the  contrary  of  infinitely  small,  but  is 
not  the  contrary  of  finite.  J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  A contradiction;  a denial.  [Rare.]  — 4f. 
An  adversary. 

_ Whether  he  or  thou 
May  with  his  hundred,  as  I spak  of  now, 

Slen  his  contrarye. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale,  1.  1001. 
In  contrary t,  in  opposition ; to  the  contrary. 

Who  so  maketh  god  his  aduersarie, 

As  for  to  werche  any  thing  in  contrarie 
Of  his  wil,  certes  neuer  shal  he  thryue. 

Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  758. 
Mediate  and  immediate  contraries,  in  logic,  such 
contraries,  respectively,  as  do  or  do  not  admit  of  a third 
term  intermediate  between  them. 

Of  contraries  immediate  there  is  a necessity  that  one  of 
them  should  be  in  a capacious  subject.  So  of  necessity 
every  number  must  be  even  or  odd.  Of  mediates,  no  ne- 
cessity for  either  of  them ; because  the  medium  itself  may 
occupy  the  subject : for  it  is  not  necessary  that  a body 
should  be  black  or  white ; because  it  may  be  red  or  green. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a Gentleman. 
On  the  contrary,  in  precise  or  extreme  opposition  to 
what  has  been  stated. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  repose  of  the  two  ar- 
mies was  never  broken  hy  the  sounds  of  war.  More  than 
one  rencontre,  on  the  contrary,  with  various  fortune,  took 
Place«  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14. 

To  the  contrary,  to  the  opposite  or  a different  effect ; in 
opposition,  contradiction,  or  reversal  of  something  stated. 
Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ? 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 
We  wonder 

To  hear  you  speak  so  openly  and  boldly, 

The  king’s  command  being  publish’d  to  the  contrary. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iii.  2. 
contrary  (kon'tra-ri),  adv.  [<  contrary,  a.]  1. 
In  a contrary  way;  with  a contrary  result. 

And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me,  and  will  not  hearken 
unto  me,  I will  bring  seven  times  more  plagues  upon  you 
according  to  your  sins.  Lev.  xxvi.  21. 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run, 

That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
2.  In  her.,  oppositely;  contrariwise:  saidoftwo 
bearings  each  of  which  is  in  some  sense  the  re- 
verse of  the  other.  Thus,  contrary  fleeted  signifies  bent 
or  bowed  in  opposite  directions  ; contrary  invected  or  in- 
vecked  means  having  both  sides  invected  and  in  opposite 
senses ; and  contrary  unde  means  und6  on  both  the  upper 
and  under  sides. 

contrary  (kon'tra-ri,  formerly  kon-tra'ri),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  coniraried,  ppr.  contrarying.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  also  contrarie , contrarye,  also  con- 
traire / < ME.  contrarien,  < OF.  contrarier,  con- 
tralier,  F.  contrarier  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  contrariar  = 
It.  contrariare,  < ML.  contrariare , oppose,  go 
against,  < L.  contrarius,  opposite : see  contrary , 
a.]  To  oppose ; contradict.  [Obsolete  or  pro- 
vincial.] 

In  al  the  court  ne  was  ther  wif  ne  mayde 
Ne  wydwe,  that  contraried  that  he  sayde. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  188. 
Yf  preest-hod  were  parfit  and  preyede  thus  the  peuple 
sholde  amende, 

That  now  contrarien  Cristes  lawes  and  Cristendom  de- 
spisen.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviii.  251. 

Proude  wittes,  that  loue  not  to  be  contrary  ed,  but  haue 
lust  to  wrangle  or  trifle  away  troth. 

Ascham , The  Scholemaster,  p.  43. 
You  must  contrary  me  I Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  5. 

To  contrary,  “ to  oppose.  ” Still  used  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  in  Tennessee,  and  elsewhere  in  East  Tennessee 
perhaps.  A typical  expression  there  would  be  “ quit  con- 
traryin ’ that  child.”  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  aIss.,  XVII.  37. 

contrary-minded  (kon'tra-ri-mIn//ded),  a.  Of 
a different  or  opposite  mind  or  opinion, 
contrast  (kon-trast'),  v.  [<  F.  contraster  = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  conirastar  = It.  contrastare,  < ML.  con- 
trastare,  stand  opposed  to,  withstand,  < L.  con- 
tra, against,  + stare  = E.  stand.  Cf.  rest‘d,  ar- 
rest, prest,  where  also  -st  represents  L.  stare.'] 

I.  trans.  1.  To  set  in  opposition,  as  two  or 
more  objects  of  a like  kind,  with  a view  to  show 
their  differences ; compare  by  observing  differ- 
ences of  character  or  qualities : used  absolutely 
or  followed  by  with : as,  to  contrast  two  pictures 
or  statues;  to  contrast  the  style  of  Dickens 
with  that  of  Thackeray. 

To  contrast  the  goodness  of  God  with  our  rebellion  will 
tend  to  make  us  humble  and  thankful.  Clark. 

The  generosity  of  one  person  is  most  strongly  felt  when 
contrasted  with  the  meanness  of  another. 

Crabb,  English  Synonymes,  p.  225. 
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2.  In  the  ./me  arts,  to  exhibit  the  differences  or 
dissimilitude  of;  heighten  the  effect  of,  or  show 
to  advantage,  by  opposition  of  position,  atti- 
tude, form,  or  color. 

The  figures  of  the  groups  must  not  be  all  on  a side, . . . 
but  must  contrast  each  other  by  their  several  positions. 

Quoted  in  Dryden' s Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 
=Syn.  Compare,  Contrast,  etc.  See  compared. 

II.  intrans.  To  stand  in  contrast  or  opposi- 
tion ; exhibit  diversity  on  comparison. 

The  joints^  which  divide  the  sandstone  contrast  finely 
with  the  divisional  planes  which  separate  the  basalt  into 
pillars.  Lyell. 

Whether  some  false  sense  in  her  own  self 
Of  my  contrasting  brightness,  overbore 
Her  fancy  dwelling  in  this  dusky  hall. 

^ Tennyson,  Geraint. 

contrast  (kon'trast),  n.  [<  P.  contraste  = Pr. 
contrast  = Sp.  Pg.  contraste  = It.  contrasto;  from 
the  verb.]  If.  Opposition;  dispute. 

He  married  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Baldouin,  the  flft 
Earl  of  Maunders,  but  not  without  contrast  and  trouble. 

Daniel , Hist.  Eng.,  p.  26. 
In  all  these  contrasts  the  Archbishop  prevailed,  and 
broke  through  mutinies  and  high  threats. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  209. 

2.  Opposition  in  respect  of  certain  qualities; 
antagonistic  difference ; direct  opposition : as, 
the  contrasts  and  resemblances  of  the  seasons. 

The  loose  political  morality  of  Fox  presented  a remark- 
able contrast  to  the  ostentatious  purity  of  Pitt. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 
Some  of  his  [Emerson's]  audience  . . . must  have  felt  the 
contrast  between  his  utterances  and  the  formal  discourses 
they  had  so  long  listened  to.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  v. 

3.  Comparison  by  exhibiting  the  dissimilitude 
or  the  contrariety  of  qualities  in  the  things  com- 
pared; the  placing  of  opposites  together  in  or- 
der to  make  the  antagonism  of  their  qualities 
more  apparent. 

All  the  talents  and  all  the  accomplishments  which  are 
developed  by  liberty  and  civilisation  were  now  displayed, 
with  every  advantage  that  could  be  derived  both  from  co- 
operation and  from  contrast.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

4.  In  the  fine  arts,  opposition  of  varied  forms 
or  colors,  which  by  juxtaposition  magnify  the 

^effect  of  one  another’s  peculiarities, 
contra-stimulant  ( kon  " tra-stim ' u-lant),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  Counteracting  a stimulant. 

II.  n.  In  med .,  a remedy  which  tends  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  a stimulant, 
contrastive  (kon-tras'tiv),  a.  [<  contrast  + -ive.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  arising  from  contrast ; due 
to  contrast. 

Their  admiration  is  reflex  and  unconsciously  contrastive. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  1XXVI.  241. 
contrat  (F.  pron.  kon-trii'),  n.  [F. : see  con- 
tract, n.]  A contract. — Contrat  aleatoire.  in  civil 
law,  same  as  aleatory  contract  (which  see,  under  alea- 
tory).— Contrat  de  vente,  in  civil  law,  contract  of  sale. 
— Contrat  social.  Same  as  social  contract  (which  see, 
under  contract).— Contrat  synallagmatique,  in  civil 
law,  reciprocal  contract. 

contrate  (kon'trat),  a.  [<  ML.  *contratus  (cf. 
fern,  contrata,  > ult.  E.  country),  < L.  contra,  op- 
posite.] Having  cogs  or  teeth  arranged  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  usual  in  spur- 
gears,  that  is,  with  their  axes  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  wheel:  used  chiefly  of  wheels  iu 
clockwork.  See  crown-wheel. 
contra-tenor  (kon'tra-ten-or),  n.  [Also,  as  It., 
contra-tenore : see  contra," tenor,  and  counter 7 
tenor.  Cf.  contralto.]  1.  In  music,  a middle 
part  between  the  tenor  and  the  treble ; counter- 
tenor.— 2.  One  who  sings  this  part. 

In  his  [Dr.  Croft’s]  time  there  was  a very  fine  contra- 
tenor  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  called  Elford. 

W.  Mason,  Church  Musick,  p.  136. 

contravallation  (kon'-Tra-va-la'shon),  n.  [Also 
countervallation ; < F . contrevallation  = Sp.  con- 
travalacion  = Pg.  contravallagao  = It.  contraval- 
lazione,  < L.  as  if  *contravallatio(n-),  < contra, 
against,  + vallum,  a rampart:  see  wall.]  In 
fort.,  a chain  of  redoubts  and  breastworks, 
either  unconnected  or  united  by  a parapet, 
raised  by  the  besiegers  about  the  place  invest- 
ed, to  guard  against  sorties  of  the  garrison, 
contravariant  (kon-tra-va'ri-ant),  n.  [<  contra- 
4-  variant.]  In  math.,  a function  whieh  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  primitive  function 
from  which  it  is  derived  as  any  of  its  linear 
transforms  to  an  inversely  derived  transform  of 
its  primitive.  J.  J.  Sylvester — Primitive  contra- 
variant,  the  contravariant  of  a primitive  form  divided  by 
the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  minor  determinants  of 
the  matrix  which  is  the  discriminant  of  that  form. 

contravene  (kon-tra-ven'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
contravened,  ppr.  contravening.  [=  F.  contreve- 
nir  = Pr.  Sp.  contravenir  = Pg.  contravir  = It. 
contravvenire,  < LL.  contravenire,  oppose,  ML. 
break  (a  law),  < L.  contra,  against,  + venire, 
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come,  ==  E.  come,  q.  v.]  1 . To  come  or  be  in 

conflict  with ; oppose  in  principle  or  effect ; im- 
pede the  operation  or  course  of. 

Laws  that  place  the  subjects  in  such  a state  contravene 
the  first  principles  of  the  compact  of  authority ; they  ex- 
act obedience  and  yield  no  protection. 

Johnson , Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 
The  right  of  the  weak  to  be  governed  by  the  strong,  of 
the  blind  to  be  led  by  those  who  have  eyes,  in  no  way  con- 
travenes the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. The  Century , XXVI.  537. 

The  underlying  principles  upon  which  its  [quarantine’s] 
workings  are  based  are  the  modes  of  transmission  and 
the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  to  be  contravened. 

Science , VI.  24. 

2.  To  act  so  as  to  combat  or  violate ; trans- 
gress : as,  to  contravene  the  law. 

The  former  [the  house  of  Lancaster]  contravened  the  con- 
stitution only  when  it  was  itself  in  its  decrepitude. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 363. 
He  [the  materialist]  knows  that,  with  more  knowledge 
and  power,  he  could  overcome  them  [difficulties],  and  this 
without  contravening  natural  laws. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  32. 
=Syn.  To  cross,  run  counter  to,  militate  against,  contra- 
dict, defeat,  nullify,  neutralize. 

contravener  (kon-tra-ve'ner),  n.  One  who  con- 
travenes ; one  who  antagonizes  or  violates. 

The  measures  he  was  bent  on  taking  against  that  rash 
contravener.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  2. 

contravention  (kon-tra-ven'shon),  n.  [=  F. 

contravention  — Sp.  contravention  = Pg.  contra- 
venqao  — It.  contravvenzione,  < ML.  as  if  *con- 
traventio(n-),  < LL.  contravenire,  contravene: 
see  contravene.']  1.  The  act  of  opposing,  an- 
tagonizing, or  obstructing;  counteraction. 

There  may  be  holy  contradictions  and  humble  contra- 
ventions.  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  57. 

2.  The  act  of  transgressing  or  violating ; viola- 
tion: as,  the  proceedings  of  the  allies  were  in 
contravention  of  the  treaty. 

He  was  pursued  by  a couple  of  hundred  Englishmen, 
taken  prisoner,  and,  in  contravention  of  the  truce,  lodged 
in  the  castle  of  Carlisle. 

Int.  to  Kinmont  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  58). 
In  contravention  of  all  his  marriage  speculations. 

Motley. 

Specifically — 3.  Violation  of  a legal  condition 
or  obligation  by  which  the  contra  vener  is  bound : 
especially  applied,  in  Scots  law,  to  an  act  done 
by  an  heir  of  entail  in  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  deed,  or  to  acts  of  molestation  or 
outrage  committed  by  a person  in  violation  of 
law-burrows. 

COIltraversion  (kon-tra-ver'shon),  n.  [=  Pg. 
contraversao,  < LL.  as  ii  *contraversio(ji-),  < con- 
traversus,  turned  against,  < L.  con  tra,  against,  + 
versus,  pp.  of  vertere , turn : see  verse.]  A turn- 
ing to  the  opposite  side ; antistrophe.  [Bare.] 
The  second  Stanza  was  call'd  the  Antistrophd,  from  the 
Contraversion  of  the  Chorus ; the  Singers,  in  performing 
that,  turning  from  the  Left  Hand  to  the  Right. 

Congreve,  The  Pindarique  Ode. 

contraviolino  (kon'tra-ve-o-le'no),  n. ; pi.  con- 
traviolini  (-ne).  [It.,  < contra  (see  contra)  + 

violino.]  The  double-bass, 
contrayerva  (kon-tra-yer'va),  n.  [NL.,  also 
contrajerva  = F.  contrayerva  = It.  contrajerba, 
-va,  < Sp.  contrayerba  (=  Pg.  contraherva),  lit. 
a counter-herb,  antidote,  < contra,  against,  + 
yerba  (=  Pg.  herva),  < L.  herba,  an  herb : see 
herb.]  An  aromatic  bitterish  root  exported 
from  tropical  America,  and  used  as  a stimulant 
and  tonic.  It  is  the  product  chiefly  of  Dorstenia  Con- 
trayerva,  a plant  belonging  to  the  family  Moracese.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  given  in  Jamaica  to  species  of  Aristo- 
lochia. 

contact,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  counter*. 
COntre2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  country. 
contre-.  [ME.  contre-,  OF.  andF.  contre -:  see 
counter-.]  A form  of  counter-,  either  obsolete 
(Middle  English)  or  as  modern  French  (pron. 
kon'tr,  F.  kdn'tr),  in  some  words  not  natural- 
ized in  English. 

contre-cartele  (kon'tr-kar-te-la'),  a.  [F.] 
Same  as  counter-quarterly. 
contre-coup  (kon'tr-ko),  n.  [F. : see  counter- 
and  coup*.]  In  surg.,  a fracture  or  an  injury  re- 
sulting from  a blow  struck  on  some  other  part, 
as  a fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull  from  a 
^blow  on  the  vertex. 

contrectation  (kon-trek-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
trectatio(n-),  < contrectare,  touch,  handle,  < com- 
+ tractare,  touch,  handle:  see  treat.]  A touch- 
ing or  handling ; manipulation. 

The  greatest  danger  of  all  is  in  the  contrectation  and 
touching  of  their  hands. 

Chilmead,  tr.  of  Ferrand’s  Love  and  Melancholy  (1640). 

Ip.  264. 

contre-dance  (kon'tr-dans),  n.  [F.  contre- 
danse,  a modification  of  E.  country. dance.]  1 . A 
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French  dance,  named  from  the  position  of  the 
dancers  (originally  only  two),  who  stand  oppo- 
site one  another.  It  is  a polite  and  graceful  dance, 
and  not  to  be  confounded  with  country -dance,  which  is  a 
species  of  English  branle,  and  on  being  introduced  into 
Prance  was  also  called  contredanse  from  the  confusion  of 
sounds.  See  country-dance. 

The  French  contredanse  made  its  first  appearance  in 
English  society,  under  the  name  of  quadrille,  shortly  after, 
or  about  the  time  of,  the  peace  of  1815. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX  453. 
2.  A musical  composition  in  duple  or  sextuple 
rhythm,  and  divided  into  strains  of  8 measures 
each,  suitable  for  such  a dance, 
contre-ermine  (kon'tr -6r' min),  m.  Same  as 
ermines. 

contrefacd  (kon'tr-fa-sa'),  a.  Same  as  coun- 
terfaced. 

COntrefetet.  A Middle  English  form  of  counter- 
feit. Chaucer. 

contrefort  (kon'tr-fort),  n.  [F.:  see  counter- 
fort.] In  fort.,  a short  spur-wall  attached  to 
the  back  of  a masonry  wall  to  increase  its 
stability.  Contreforts  are  usually  placed  at 
intervals  of  eighteen  feet, 
contre-lettre  (kon-tr-Iet'r),  n.  [F. : see  coun- 
ter- and  letter.]  A deed  of  defeasance ; a coun- 
ter obligation.  It  commonly  implies  a secret 
qualification  of  an  apparently  absolute  transfer, 
contrepald  (kon-tr-pa-la'),  a.  Same  as  coun- 
terpaled. 

contrepoints  (kon-tr-pwan-ta'),  a.  Same  as 

^counterpoints. 

contretemps  (kon'tr-ton),  n.  [F.,  = Sp.  con- 
tratienwo  = Pg.  contratempo  = It.  contrattem- 

po,  < L.  contra,  against,  + tempos,  time : see 

contra  and  temporal.]  An  unexpected  and  un- 
toward event;  an  embarrassing  conjuncture: 
a “hitch.”  ’ 

contre-vair  (kon-tr-var'),  a.  [F.]  Same  as 
counter -vairy. 

contrevet,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  contrive 1. 
contribual  (kon-trib'u-al),  o.  [<  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, + tribus  (tribw-)', "tribe,  + -al.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  same  tribe. 

COntributable  (kon-trib'u-ta-bl),  a.  [<  contrib- 
ute + -able.  Cf.  F.  contribuable.]  Capable  of 
being  contributed. 

COntributaryt  (kpn-trib'u-ta-ri),  a.  [=  F.  con- 
tributaire,  n.  anil  a. ; as  contribute  + - ary l. 
Cf.  tributary.]  Contributory;  tributary. 

It  was  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  place  where  the 
river  received  a contributary  stream.  D’Anville  (trans.). 

contribute  (kon-trib'ut),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
tributed, ppr.  contributing.  [<  L.  contributus, 

pp.  of  contribuere  (>  It.  contribute  — Sp.  Pg. 
contribuir  = F.  contribuer),  throw  together, 
unite,  contribute,  < com-,  together,  + tribuere, 
grant,  assign,  impart:  see  tribute.]  I.  trans. 
To  give  or  grant  in  common  with  others ; give 
to  a common  stock  or  for  a common  purpose ; 
furnish  as  a share  or  constituent  part  of  any- 
thing : as,  to  contribute  money  to  a charity ; to 
contribute  articles  to  a magazine. 

England  contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the 
allies.  Addison,  State  of  the  War. 

It  is  for  each  nation  to  consider  how  far  its  institutions 
have  reached  a state  in  which  they  can  contribute  their 
maximum  to  the  store  of  human  happiness  and  excel- 
lence. Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  176. 

The  union  of  the  political  and  military  departments  in 
Greece  contributed  not  a little  to  the  splendour  of  its  early 
history.  Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 

II.  intram.  To  give  or  do  a part ; lend  a por- 
tion of  power,  aid,  or  influence ; have  a share 
in  any  act  or  effect. 

There  is  not  a single  beauty  in  the  piece  to  which  the 
invention  must  not  contribute.  Pope,  Pref.  to  Iliad. 

Both  the  poets  you  mention  have  equally  contributed  to 
introduce  a false  taste  into  their  respective  countries. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  viii. 

contribution  (kon-tri-bu'shon),  n.  [=  D.  Icon - 
tributie  = G.  contribution  = t)an.  Sw.  Tcontribu- 
tion , < F.  contribution  = Sp.  contribution  = Pg. 
contribuigao  = It.  contribuzione , < LL.  contribu- 
tion-), < L.  contribuere , pp.  contributus , contrib- 
ute: see  contribute.']  1.  The  act  of  giving  to  a 
common  stock,  or  in  common  with  others ; the 
act  of  promoting  or  affording  aid  to  a common 
end ; the  payment  by  each  of  his  share  of  some 
common  expense,  or  the  doing  by  each  of  his 
part  of  a common  labor. 

So  nigh  lost  in  his  esteem  was  the  birthright  of  our  Lib- 
erties, that  to  give  them  back  againe  upon  demand  stood 
at  the  mercy  of  his  Contribution.  M ilton,  Eikonoklastes,  v. 

A cheerful  contribution  to  those  . . . that  need  our 
charity.  Abp.  Sharp,  Works,  I.  iii. 

2.  That  which  is  given  to  a common  stock  or 
done  to  promote  a common  end,  either  by  an 
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individual  or  by  many ; something  furnished  as 
a joint  share  or  constituent  part. 

Of  Aristotle’s  actual  contributions  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences I have  spoken  in  the  history  of  those  sciences. 

Whewell,  Philos,  of  Discovery. 

The  inner  arcades  and  the  west  doorway  [of  a little 
duomo]  are  worthy  of  real  study,  as  contributions  to  the 
stock  of  what  is  at  any  rate  singular  in  architecture. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  207. 
Specifically — 3.  A writing  furnished  as  a dis- 
tinct part  of  a periodical  or  other  joint  literary 
work. — 4.  Milit.,  an  imposition  paid  by  a fron- 
tier country  to  secure  itself  from  being  plunder- 
ed by  the  enemy’s  army ; an  imposition  upon  a 
country  in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  which  is 
levied  under  various  pretenses  and  for  various 
purposes,  usually  for  the  support  of  the  army. 
The  people  ’twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a forc’d  affection  ; 

For  they  have  grudg’d  us  contribution. 

Shale. , J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

5.  In  law,  a payment  made  by  each  of  several, 
having  a common  interest,  of  his  share  in  a 
loss  suffered,  or  in  an  amount  paid,  by  one  of 
the  number  for  the  common  good : as,  for  in- 
stance, a payment  levied  on  each  of  the  several 
owners  of  a vessel  for  equalizing  the  loss  aris- 
ing from  sacrifices  made  for  the  common  safety 
in  sea  voyages,  where  the  ship  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost  or  captured — Action  or  suit  for  contri- 
bution, in  law,  a suit  at  law  or  in  equity  brought  by  one 
of  several  parties,  who  has  discharged  a liability  common 
to  all,  to  compel  the  others  to  contribute  thereto  propor- 
tionally. 

COntributional  (kon-tri-bu'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
tribution + -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  making  a con- 
tribution. 

contributive  (kon-trib'u-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  contribu- 
tif  = Pg.  It.  contributivo ; as  contribute  + -ive.] 
Tending  to  contribute;  contributing;  having 
the  power  or  quality  of  giving  a portion  of  aid 
or  influence ; furnishing  a joint  part  or  share. 

We  challenge  to  ourselves  something  as  contributive  to 
handsomeness.  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  99. 

Contributor  (kgn-trib'u-tor),  n.  [==  F.  con- 
tributeur  = It.  'contributore,'  < L.  as  if  * contri- 
butor, < contribuere,  pp.  contributus,  contrib- 
ute: see  contribute.]  1.  One  who  contributes; 
one  who  gives  or  pays  money  or  anything 
else  of  value  to  a common  stock  or  fund;  one 
who  aids  in  effecting  a common  purpose ; spe- 
cifically, one  who  furnishes  literary  material 
to  a journal  or  magazine,  or  other  joint  lit- 
erary work. — 2f.  One  who  pays  tribute;  a trib- 
utary. 

Himselfe  as  rich  in  all  his  Equipage  as  any  Prince  in 
Christendome,  and  yet  a Contributor  to  the  Turke. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  45. 

contributory  (kon-trib'u-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  con- 
tribute + -ory.  Cf.  contributory.]  I.  a.  1.  Con- 
tributing to  the  same  stock  or  purpose ; promot- 
ing the  same  end ; bringing  assistance  to  some 
joint  enterprise,  or  increase  to  some  common 
stock. 

Tlie  collecting  of  a most  perfect  and  general  library, 
wherein  whatsoever  the  wit  of  man  hath  heretofore  com- 
mitted to  books  of  worth  may  be  made  contributory  to 
your  wisdom.  Bacon,  in  Spedding,  I.  335. 

I do  not  pretend  that  no  one  was  contributory  to  a sub- 
sidy  who  did  not  possess  a vote.  Hallavi. 

It  should  not  be  a ground  of  offence  to  any  school  of 
thinkers,  that  -Darwinism,  whilst  leaving  them  free  scope, 
cannot  be  made  actually  contributory  to  the  support  of 
their  particular  tenets. 

H.  R.  Lankester,  Degeneration,  p.  69. 
2f.  Paying  contribution ; tributary ; subject. 
Tam.  Where  are  your  stout  contributory  Kings? 

Tech.  W e have  their  crowns  — their  bodies  strew  the  field. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  I.,  iii.  3. 
Contributory  negligence,  negligence  on  the  part  of  a 
person  injured,  which  directly  conduced  to,  or  formed  part 
of,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  injury. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  contributes. 

Every  one  of  them  to  be  contributories , according  to  their 
goods  and  lands,  towards  the  building  of  the  fortresses. 

Strype,  Memorials. 

The  principal  additional  contributories  had  been  the 
articles  of  general  consumption,  tea,  malt,  and  spirits. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  364. 
2.  In  recent  Eng.  law,  one  who,  by  reason  of 
being  or  having  been  a shareholder  in  a joint- 
stock  company,  is  bound,  on  the  winding  up  of 
the  company,  to  contribute  toward  the  payment 
of  its  debts. 

contristt  (kon-trist'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  contrister  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  contristar  = It.  contristare,  < L.  con- 
tristare,  make  sad,  < com-,  together,  4-  tristis, 
sad:  see  trist.]  To  make  sorrowful ; sadden. 

In  the  condition  I am  in  at  present,  'twould  be  as  much 
as  my  life  was  worth  to  deject  and  contrist  myself  with  so 
sad  and  melancholy  an  account. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.,  Author's  Pref. 
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contristatet  (kon-tris'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  contris- 
tatus,  pp.  of  contristare,  make  sad : see  contrist. ] 
To  make  sorrowful ; grieve ; contrist. 

Let  me  never  more  contristate  thy  Holy  Spirit. 

Spiritual  Conquest,  i.  64. 

contlistationt  (kon-tris-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
tristation  = It.  contristazione,  < LL.  contrista- 
tio(n-),  < L.  contristare , pp.  contristatus,  make 
sad:  see  contrist .]  The  act  of  making  sad,  or 
the  state  of  being  sad. 

In  spacious  knowledge  there  is  much  contristation. 

Bacon , Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  7. 

Pangs  of  fear  and  contristation. 

J.  Robinson,  Eudoxa,  p.  41. 

contrite  (kon'trit),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  contrit  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  contrito , < LL.  contritus , penitent, 
L.  bruised,  rubbed,  worn  out,  pp.  of  conterere , 
bruise,  rub,  wear  out,  < com-,  together,  + terere , 
pp.  tritus,  rub:  see  trite.']  I.  a.  If.  Bruised; 
worn. 

Their  strengths  are  no  greater  than  a contrite  reed  or  a 
strained  arm.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  911. 

Hence — 2.  Broken  in  spirit  by  a sense  of  guilt ; 
conscience-stricken ; humbled ; penitent : as,  a 
contrite  sinner. 

A broken  and  a contrite  heart,  O God,  thou  wilt  not  de- 
spise. Ps.  li.  17. 

I Richard’s  body  have  interred  new ; 

And  on  it  have  bestow’d  more  contrite  tears 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 


=Syn.  2.  Repentant,  sorrowful.  For  comparison,  see  re- 
pentance. 

II.  n.  A contrite  person;  a penitent.  Hooker. 

contritet  (kon-trit'),  v.  t.  [After  contrite,  a.,  < 
L.  contritus,  pp.  of  conterere,  bruise : see  con- 
trite, a.]  To  make  humble  or  penitent. 

I awoke  in  the  night,  and  my  meditations,  as  I lay, 
were  on  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  in  a sense 
whereof  my  heart  was  contrited. 

John  Woolman,  Journal  (1767),  p.  98. 

contritely  (kon'trit-li),  adv.  In  a contrite  man- 
ner ; witn  humble  sorrow ; with  penitence. 

Contritely  now  she  brought  the  case  for  cure. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  117. 

contriteness  (kon'trit-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing contrite ; contrition. 

contrition  (kon-trish'pn),  n.  [<  ME.  contricion , 
-cioun,  < OF.  contridun , F.  contrition  = Pr.  con- 
tritio , contrixio  = Sp.  contricion  = Pg.  contrigao 
= It.  contrizione , < LL.  contritio(n-),  grief,  con- 
trition (not  found  in  L.  in  lit.  sense  of  bruising 
or  grinding  together),  < L.  conterere , pp.  con- 
tritus, bruise,  rub,  wear  out:  see  contrite.  Cf. 
attrition.]  If.  The  act  of  grinding  or  rubbing 
to  powder ; attrition. 

Reduceable  into  powder  by  contrition. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

Serpents  . . . are  curious  to  preserve  their  heads  from 
contrition  or  a bruise. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  885. 

2.  Brokenness  of  spirit  for  having  given  of- 
fense; deep  sorrow  for  sin  or  guilt;  pious  com- 
punction ; sincere  penitence. 

Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savour,  from  thy  seed 

Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  27. 

Contrition  is  an  holy  grief,  excited  by  a lively  sense,  not 
only  of  the  punishment  due  to  our  guilt  (that  the  schools 
call  attrition),  but  likewise  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  God, 
against  which  we  have  offended. 

Bp.  Atterbury , Sermons,  I.  x. 
=Svn.  2.  Penitence,  Compunction,  etc.  See  repentance. 

contriturate  (kon-trit'u-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  contriturated,  ppr.  contriturating.  [<  con- 
+ triturate.  Cf.  contrite,  «.]  To  pulverize  to- 
gether; triturate. 

COntrivable  (kon-tri'va-bl),  a.  [<  contrive 1 + 
-able.']  That  may  be  contrived ; capable  of  be- 
ing planned,  invented,  or  devised. 

Perpetual  motion  may  seem  easily  contrivable. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Daedalus,  xv. 

contrivalt  (kon-tri'val),  n.  [<  contrive 1 + -al.  ] 
Contrivance. 

Albeit  some  might  have  more  benefit  by  so  large  a vol- 
ume, yet  more  may  have  some  benefit  by  this  compendi- 
ous contrivall.  Cleaver,  Proverbs,  Epistles,  etc.  (Ord  MS. ). 

contrivance  (kon-tri'vans),  n.  [<  contrive 1 + 
-ance.]  1.  The  act  of  contriving,  inventing, 
devising,  or  planning  the  disposition  or  com- 
bination of  things  or  acts,  for  a particular  pur- 
pose. 

I look  upon  the  Disposition  and  Contrivance  of  the  Fa- 
ble to  be  the  Principal  Beauty  of  the  Ninth  Book. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  351. 

The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting  demonstrates,  by 
its  construction,  contrivance  and  design.  Contrivance  must 
have  had  a contriver.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  ii. 
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Plotting  covetousness  and  deliberate  contrivance  in  or- 
der to  compass  a selfish  end  are  nowhere  abundant  but  in 
the  world  of  the  dramatist. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  3. 
2.  The  thing  contrived,  planned,  or  invented ; 
a device,  especially  a mechanical  one ; an  arti- 
fice ; a scheme ; a stratagem. 

Government  is  a contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  pro- 
vide for  human  wants.  Burke. 

For  every  difficulty  he  [Warren  Hastings]  had  a contri- 
vance ready ; and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  some  of  his  contrivances,  it  is  certain  that 
they  seldom  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Party  nicknames,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  simply  a 
contrivance  for  exciting  odium  or  contempt. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  4. 
= Syn.  2.  Plan,  invention,  design;  machination,  strata- 
^.gem  ; Device,  Shift,  etc.  See  expedient,  n. 

contrive1  (kon-triv'),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  contrived , 
ppr.  contriving.  [<  ME.  contriven,  contreven , con- 
troeven , controven,  find  out,  contrive,  < OF.  con- 
trover,  F.  contr ouver  (=  It.  controvare),  < con-  + 
trover  (=  It.  trovare ),  find:  see  trover , trove , trou- 
badour. Cf.  retrieve , formerly  retrive,  retreve , 
also  ult.  < OF.  trover.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  invent; 
devise;  plan. 

I went  to  St.  Clement’s,  that  pretty  built  and  contriv'd 
church.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  28,  1684. 

Our  poet  has  always  some  beautiful  design,  which  he 
first  establishes,  and  then  contrives  the  means  which  will 
naturally  conduct  him  to  his  end.  Dryden. 

Parasites,  external  and  internal,  torture  helpless  hosts 
by  means  of  carefully  contrived  implements  for  securing 
their  hold  and  aiding  their  progress. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  241. 
2.  To  manage,  by  a device,  stratagem,  plan,  or 
scheme:  with  an  infinitive  as  object:  as,  he  con- 
trived to  gain  his  point. 

Sheridan,  when  he  concluded,  contrived,  with  a know- 
ledge of  stage  effect  which  his  father  might  have  envied, 
to  sink  back,  a3  if  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of  Burke. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

The  old  town  clerks  did  not  spell  very  correctly,  but 
they  contrived  to  make  pretty  intelligible  the  will  of  a free 
and  just  community.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  86. 

=Syn.  1.  To  design,  project,  plot,  concoct,  hatch,  form, 
frame,  brew. 

ii.  intrans.  To  form  schemes  or  designs; 
plan;  scheme. 

If  thou  read  this,  0 Caesar,  thou  mayst  live ; 

If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  3. 

contrived  (kon-triv'),  v.  t.  [Irreg.  made  from 
L.  conterere,  pp.  contritus,  wear  away : see  con- 
trite, a.  The  L.  perf.  is  contrivi ; but  the  E. 
form  is  prob.  due  to  confusion  with  contrive1.] 
To  wear  away;  spend. 

That  sage  Tylian  syre,  which  did  survive 
Three  ages,  such  as  mortall  men  contrive. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  Ix.  48. 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 

And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

contrivementf  (kon-triv'ment),  n.  [<  contrive 1 
+ -ment.]  Contrivance;  invention;  plan;  de- 
vice; scheme. 

Royall  buildings,  which  though  perhaps  they  come  short 
of  the  Italian  for  contrivement , yet  not  in  costly  curious- 
nesse.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  25. 

To  my  contrivement  leave  the  welcome  care 
Of  making  sure  that  he,  and  none  but  he, 

To  Potipher’s  estate  do  prove  the  heir. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  189. 

The  admirable  contrivement  and  artifice  of  this  great 
fabrick  of  the  universe. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  176. 
contrivenf.  An  arbitrary  variant  of  contrived, 
past  participle  of  contrive 1. 

Reverend  Edicts  vpon  Mount  Sina  given, 
How-much-fould  sense  is  in  few  words  contriven  ! 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 

contriver  (kon-tri'v6r),  n.  An  inventor;  one 
who  plans  or  devises ; a schemer. 

I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 

The  close  contriver  of  all  harms, 

Was  never  call’d  to  bear  my  part. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

control  (kon-trol'),  n.  [From  the  verb,  like 
D.  kontrole,  G.  controlle , Dan.  kontrol;  Sw.  kon- 
troll , F.  contrdle,  in  similar  sense.  For  the 
original  noun,  see  counter-roll,  counter -,  and 
roll.  The  later  senses  (2  and  3)  depend  partly 
on  the  verb.]  1.  Check;  restraint:  as,  to 
speak  or  act  without  control ; to  keep  the  pas- 
sions under  control. 

If  the  sinner  . . . lay  no  restraint  upon  his  lusts,  no 
control  upon  his  appetites,  he  is  certainly  too  strong 
for  the  means  of  grace. 

South,  Sermons. 

If  angels  were  to  govern  men,  neither  external  nor  in- 
ternal controls  on  government  would  be  necessary. 

Madison,  The  Federalist,  No.  51. 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  keeping  under  check 
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or  in  order;  power  of  direction  or  guid- 
ance ; authority ; regulation  ; government ; 
command. 

Keep  it  ours,  0 God,  from  brute  control ; 

0 Statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye,  the  soul 
Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington,  vil. 

A dominant  class  arising  does  not  simply  become  unlike 
the  rest,  but  assumes  control  over  the  rest. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  § 216. 

3.  A standard  of  comparison  in  scientific  ex- 
perimentation. 

Board  Of  control,  a board  of  six  members  established  In 
1784  by  Pitt  for  the  government  of  British  India.  The 
president  of  the  board  was  a chief  minister  of  the  crown 
and  a member  of  the  ministry.  This  board  was  abolished 
in  1858,  when  the  government  of  India  was  transferred  to 
the  crown.  = Syn.  3.  Influence,  Ascendancy , etc.  (see  au- 
thority), direction,  charge,  regulation. 

control  (kon-trol'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  controlled , 
ppr.  controlling . [=  D.  kontroleren  = G.  con- 

trolliren  = Dan.  kontrollere  = Sw.  kontrollera , < 

F.  contrdler,  register,  control,  < contrdle , n.:  see 

control,  n.]  1.  To  check  or  ascertain  the  ac- 

curacy of,  as  by  a counter-register  or  double 
account,  or  by  experiment. — 2f.  To  prove  by 
counter-statements;  confute;  convict. 

The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee. 

Shak,  Tempest,  L 2. 

This  account  was  controlled  to  be  false.  Fuller. 

3.  To  exercise  control  over;  hold  in  restraint 
or  check;  subject  to  authority;  direct;  regu- 
late; govern;  dominate. 

Give  me  a staff  of  honour  for  mine  age. 

But  not  a sceptre  to  control  the  world  J 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  2. 

High  degrees  of  moral  sentiment  control  the  unfavor- 
able influences  of  climate.  Emerson,  Civilization. 

The  controlling  influence  of  public  sentiment  in  groups 
which  have  little  or  no  organization  is  best  shown  in  the 
force  with  which  it  acts  on  those  who  are  bound  to  avenge 
murders.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 466. 

4.  To  have  superior  force  or  authority  over ; 
overpower.  [Rare.] 

A recital  cannot  control  the  plain  words  in  the  granting 
part  of  a deed.  Johnson's  Reports. 

Controlling  experiment,  a corroborating  or  confirma- 
tory experiment.  See  control-experiment. — To  control 
the  point,  in  fencing,  to  bear  or  beat  the  point  down ; 
hence,  to  have  the  advantage  over. 

Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you  whoreson  foist,  you ! 
You’ll  control  the  point,  you  ! 

B.  J onson , Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  lv.  6. 
= Syn.  3.  Rule,  Regulate,  etc.  (see  govern),  curb,  restrain, 
direct. 

control-experiment  (kon-trol'ekB-per,/i-ment)l 
n.  An  experiment  designed  to  check  or  verify 
the  inference  from  any  set  of  observations,  in 
which  all  the  conditions  of  the  actual  determi- 
nation are  duplicated  except  that  upon  which 
the  result  is  supposed  to  depend. 

controllable  (kon-tro'la-bl),  a.  [<  control  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  controlled,  checked, 
or  restrained;  subject  to  regulation  or  com- 
mand. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind,  and  there- 
fore, in  its  present  workings,  not  controllable  by  reason. 

^ South. 

controller  (kon-tro'lt-r),  n.  [Often  written, 
in  the  second  sense,  comptroller,  in  accordance 
with  a false  etymology  from  compt1,  an  old 
spelling  of  count1’,  < ME.  conterroller,  countrol- 
lour  (only  in  sense  1),  < AE.  countrerouler,  OF. 
contreroleur,  F.  controlcur  (>  D.  kontroleur  = 

G.  controlleur  = Dan.  Sw.  kontrollor),  < ML. 
contrarotulator,  lit.  the  keeper  of  a counter-roll 
or  cheek-list,  < contrarotulum,  a counter-roll : 
see  control,  n.  In  the  third  sense  now  practi- 
cally < control,  v.,  3,  + -er1.]  If.  One  who  has 
charge  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money. 

Ther-fore  tho  countrollour  . . . 

Wrytes  vp  tho  somme  as  euery  day, 

And  helpes  to  count. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  317. 

Specifically  — 2.  An  officer  who  has  certain 
duties  to  perform  in  examining  the  accounts 
and  managing  the  financial  affairs  of  a public 
or  private  corporation,  or  of  a city,  state,  or 
government.  Two  controllers  are  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  — the  controller  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  controller  of  the  currency,  the  latter  ad- 
ministers the  laws  relating  to  the  national  banks.  There 
is  also  an  assistant  controller  of  the  Treasury.  Some  States 
and  cities  also  have  officers  styled  controllers,  with  similar 
duties.  [In  this  sense  often  spelled  comptroller,  a false 
form  (see  etymology).] 

Should  we  have  ministers  of  the  church  to  be  comptrol- 
lers of  the  myntes  ? Latimer,  Ploughers  (Arb.). 

My  excellent  friend  Sir  Byam  Martin,  Comptroller  of 
the  Navy.  Sir  J.  Ross,  N.  W.  Pass.,  II.  8. 
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3.  One  who  controls  or  restrains;  one  who  has 
the  power  or  authority  to  govern  or  control ; 
one  who  governs  or  regulates. 

The  great  controller  of  our  fate 
Deign’d  to  be  man,  and  lived  in  low  estate. 

Dry  den,  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,  1.  460. 
Clerk  controller  of  the  king’s  household.  See  clerk. 
— Controller  of  the  household,  in  England,  an  officer 
at  court,  ranking  next  after  the  treasurer  of  the  household, 
who  investigates  the  accounts  and  maintains  discipline 
among  the  servants  of  the  royal  household.  His  duties, 
like  those  of  the  treasurer  and  lord  steward,  are  now  com- 
monly performed  by  the  master  of  the  household.  He  is 
usually  a peer,  or  the  son  of  a peer,  and  a privy  council- 
or, and  bears  a white  staff  as  his  badge  of  authority. 

The  sewer  will  not  take  no  men  no  dishes  till  they  be 
commanded  by  the  controller. 

Paston  Letters  (e d.  1841),  I.  144. 
On  the  18th  of  February  Gloucester  arrived  with  about 
eighty  horsemen,  and  was  met  a mile  out  of  town  by  the 
. . . treasurer  and  . . . the  controller  of  the  king’s  house- 
hold, who  bade  him  retire  at  once  to  his  lodgings. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 343. 

controller-general  (kon-troTer-jen'e-ral),  n. 
An  officer  charged  with  the  immediate  control 
or  direction  of  some  branch  of  administration. 
It  has  been  the  title  of  many  officers  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, chiefly  connected  with  the  revenues.  The  con- 
troller-general of  the  finances  was  originally  subordinate 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  finances,  but  from  1661  to 
1791  was  himself  the  head  of  the  treasury.  The  title  was 
given  to  the  two  officers  appointed  by  the  French  and 
English  governments,  under  the  arrangement  of  1879,  for 
the  joint  supervision  of  the  finances  of  Egypt. 

controllersllip  (kon-tro'ler-ship),  n.  [<  con- 
troller + -ship.}  The  office  of  a controller. 
Also  written  comptrollership. 
controlling-nozle  (kon-troTing-noz'T),  n.  A 
device  for  regulating  the  size  of  a stream  issu- 
ing  from  a nozle.  It  consists  of  a rotating  sleeve  which 
thrusts  forward  or  retracts  a cone-valve,  so  as  to  close 
the  opening  altogether  or  in  part,  or  to  leave  it  unob- 
structed, as  may  be  desired. 

controlment  (kon-trol'ment),  n.  [<  control  + 
-ment.}  1.  The  power  or  act  of  controlling; 
the  state  of  being  restrained;  control;  restraint. 

Except  for  the  publique  behoofe,  euery  man  to  be  free 
and  out  of  controlment.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  426. 

They  made  war  and  peace  with  one  another,  without 
controlment.  Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

2f.  Opposition;  resistance;  refutation. 

Was  it  reason  that  we  should  suffer  the  same  to  pass 
without  controlment  ? Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  § 7. 

controvet,  controvert.  Middle  English  forms 

of  contrive 1,  contriver. 

It  is  sinne  to  controve 
Thyng  that  is  for  to  reprove. 

Horn,  of  the  Rose , 1.  7546. 

controversalt  (kon-tro-ver'sal),  a.  [<  L.  con- 
troversus,  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  (see 
controverse,  v.),  + -ah]  1.  Turning  different 
ways. 

The  Temple  of  Janus  with  his  two  controversal  faces 
might  now  not  unsignificantly  be  set  open. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  51. 

2.  Controversial. 

I may  perhaps  have  taken  some  pains  in  studying  con- 
troversal divinity.  Boyle,  Love  of  God,  p.  122  (Ord  MS.). 

controversaryt  (kon-tro-ver'sa-ri),  a.  [<  con- 
troverse + -ary1.}  Pertaining  to  controversy; 
controversial ; disputatious. 

Controversary  points.  Bp.  Hall,  Works,  II.  370. 

controverset  (kon-tro-vers'),  v.  t.  [=  F.  con- 
troverser,  < L.  controversari,  dispute,  < contro- 
versy, turned  in  an  opposite  direction,  disputed, 
controverted,  < contro-,  another  form  (neut.  ab- 
lative) of  contra , opposite,  + versus,  pp.  of  tier- 
fere,  turn:  s ee  verse.}  To  controvert;  dispute. 

In  litigious  and  controversed  causes  . . . the  will  of  God 
is  to  have  them  [men]  to  do  whatsoever  the  sentence  of 
judicial  and  final  decision  shall  determine. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  vi. 

controverset  (kon'tro-vers),  n.  [<  F.  contro- 
verse, < L.  controversa',p\.,  disputed  points,  orig. 
neut.  pi.  of  controversus,  turned  against : see 
controverse,  v.,  and  cf.  controversy.}  Contro- 
versy. 

So  fitly  now  here  commeth  next  in  place, 

After  the  proofe  of  prowesse  ended  well, 

The  controverse  of  beauties  soveraine  grace. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  2. 

controversert,  controversort  (kon-tro-ver'ser, 
-sor),  n.  One  who  controverts ; a disputant. 

In  which  place,  boulted  before  to  the  bran  by  many  con- 
troversers,  mine  adversary  hath  learned  ...  to  triumph 
above  measure. 

Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  p.  29. 

controversial  (kon-tro-ver'shal),  a.  [<  L.  con - 
troversia,  controversy  (see  controversy),  + -al.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  controversy ; characterized 
by  or  connected  with  disputation;  disputations: 
as,  a controversial  discourse. 
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No  controversial  weapon,  from  the  gravest  reasoning  to 
the  coarsest  ribaldry,  was  left  unemployed. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

controversialist  (kon-tro-ver'shal-ist),  n.  [< 
controversial  4-  -&$£.]  One  who’  carries  on  a 
controversy ; a disputant. 

What  shall  we  say  to  a controversialist  who  attributes 
to  the  subject  of  his  attack  opinions  which  are  notoriously 
not  his?  Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  494. 

controversially  (kon-tro-ver'shal-i),  adv.  In  a 
controversial  manner. 

controversiont  (kon-tro-ver'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
controversio{n-),  < L.  controversus , disputed:  see 
controverse , v.]  The  act  of  controverting. 
Hooker. 

controversialist,  a.  [<  controversy  (L.  contro- 
versial) + -ons.  ] Full  of  controversy.  Bailey . 
controversort,  n.  See  controverser. 
controversy  (kon'tro-ver-si),  n. ; pi.  controver- 
sies (-siz).  [=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  controversia,  < L. 

controversial  debate,  contention,  controversy, 

< controversus , turned  in  an  opposite  direction : 

see  controverse,  v.~\  1.  Disputation;  debate; 

agitation  of  contrary  opinions ; a formal  or  pro- 
longed debate ; dispute.  • 

Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness. 

1 Tim.  iii.  16. 

In  learning,  where  there  is  much  controversy  there  is 
many  times  little  inquiry. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  239. 
But  this  business  of  Death  is  a plaine  case,  and  admitts 
no  controversie.  Milton , Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

Two  of  his  [Pythias’s]  phrases,  by  their  obscure  and 
archaic  diction,  have  given  rise  to  repeated  controversies. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  71. 
Specifically — 2.  A suit  in  law;  the  contention 
in  a civil  action ; a case  in  which  opposing  par- 
ties contend  for  their  respective  claims  before 
a tribunal. 

And  by  their  word  shall  every  controversy  and  every 
stroke  be  tried.  Deut.  xxi.  6. 

3.  A matter  in  dispute ; a question  to  settle. 
The  Lord  hath  a controversy  with  the  nations. 

Jer.  xxv.  31. 

4f.  Antagonism;  resistance.  [Rare.] 

The  torrent  roar’d,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 

Adoptian  controversy.  See  adoptionism.—  Bangorian 
controversy.  See  Banyorian.— Filioque  controversy. 

in  eccles.  hist.,  the  controversy  whether  the  Nicene  Creed 
should  declare  merely  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from 
the  Father  (John  xv.  26),  or  should  add  “and  from  the 
Son  ” (Latin  filioque).  The  Western  Church  adopted  and 
retains  the  latter,  the  Greek  Church  the  former.— Ma- 
oristic  controversy.  See  Majoristic. — Quinauarticu- 
ar  controversy.  See  the  Five  Articles  and  the  Five 
Points,  under  article.  = Syn.  1.  Controversy,  Dispute,  con- 
test, disputation,  altercation,  wrangle,  strife,  quarrel.  A 
dispute  is  commonly  oral ; hence  it  is  generally  of  short 
continuance,  and  tends  to  lose  the  character  of  a dignified 
debate  in  heated  assertions,  if  not  in  bickering,  so  that 
the  word  is  now  used  more  frequently  in  this  latter  sense. 
(See  argue.)  A controversy  may  be  oral,  but,  as  compared 
with  a dispute,  is  generally  in  writing,  and  may  therefore 
continue  for  a long  period,  with  many  participants,  but 
not  always  with  coolness  or  dignity:  as,  the  celebrated 
Boyle  and  Bentley  controversy. 

The  controversies  about  the  Immaculate  Conception  are 
older  than  the  Reformation,  but  have  only  just  been  de- 
cided. Pusey , Eirenicon,  p.  91. 

In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  there  is  of  passion,  so  much 
there  is  of  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

controvert  (kon-tro-vert'),  v.  t.  [=  Sp.  con- 
trovertir  = Pg.  controverter  = It.  controvertere, 

< L.  as  if  * controvertere  (assumed  from  contro- 
versus : see  controverse,  v.),  < contro-,  against, 
+ vertere,  turn.]  To  dispute;  oppose  by  argu- 
ment ; contend  against  in  discussion ; deny  and 
attempt  to  disprove  or  confute : as,  to  contro- 
vert opinions  or  principles;  to  controvert  tbe 
justness  of  a conclusion. 

It  is  an  insolent  part  of  reason,  to  controvert  the  works 
of  God.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  64. 

It  is  more  our  business  to  exhibit  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  than  to  controvert  them.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

His  conclusions,  though  controverted  when  they  were  first 
presented,  are  now  substantially  adopted  by  scholars. 

Sumner,  John  Pickering. 

controverter  (kon-tro-ver'ter),  n.  One  who 
controverts ; a controversial  writer. 

Some  controvertere  in  divinity  are  like  swaggerers  in  the 
taverne,  that  catch  that  which  stands  next  them ; the  can- 
dlesticke,  or  pots  ; turne  everything  into  a weapon. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

controvertible  (kon-tro-ver'ti-bl),  a.  [=  Sp. 
controvertible  = It.  controvertibile ; as  controvert 
+ -ible.}  Capable  of  being  disputed;  disput- 
able) not  too  evident  to  exclude  difference  of 
opinion : as,  a controvertible  point  of  law. 

We  find  the  matter  controvertible,  and  with  much  more 
reason  denied  then  is  as  yet  affirmed. 

Sir  T , Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 
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COntrovertibly  (kon-tro-ver'ti-bli),  adv.  In  a 
controvertible  manner.  ‘ 

controvertist  (kon-tro-ver'tist),  n.  [<  contro- 
vert + -ist.  Cf.  F.  controversiste  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
controversista.}  One  wbo  controverts;  a dis- 
putant; a man  versed  or  engaged  in  contro- 
versy or  disputation. 

This  mighty  man  of  demonstration,  this  prince  of  con- 
trovertists.  Tillotson. 

Contrusion  (kon-tro'zhon),  n.  [<  L.  contrusus, 
pp.  of  contrudere,  press  together,  < com-,  toge- 
ther, + trudere,  press.  Cf.  extrude,  intrude,  ob- 
trude, protrude.}  A crowding  together.  [Bare.] 
Pressure  or  contrusion  of  the  particles  of  the  water. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  617. 

cont-splice  (kont'splis),  n.  [Cf.  cont-line .]  A 
splice  made  by  cutting  a rope  in  two,  laying 
the  end  of  one  part  on  the  standing  part  of  the 
other,  and  pushing  the  ends  through  between 
the  strands  in  the  same  manner  as  for  an  eye- 
splice.  This  forms  a collar  or  an  eye  in  the  bight  of  the 
rope.  It  is  used  for  pennants,  jib-guys,  upper  shrouds, 
etc.  Also  called  cut  splice  and  bight-splice. 

contubernalt,  contubernialt  (kon-tu'bfer-nal, 
kon-tu-ber'ni-al),  a.  [ME.  contubernial ; < L . 
contubernalis,  < contubernium,  companionship  in 
a tent,  < com-,  together,  + taberna,  a tent : see 
tavern.}  Dwelling  in  the  same  tent ; living  as 
comrades ; hence,  intimate ; familiar. 

And  therefore  seith  Seneca  . . . humble  folk  ben  Cristes 
freendes ; they  been  contubemyal  with  the  Lord. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

contumacious  (kon-tu-ma'shus),  a.  [With  suf- 
fix -ous  (as  in  audacious,  vivacious,  etc.),  = F. 
contumax  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  contumaz  = It.  contu- 
mace,  < L.  contumax  (contumac-),  stubborn,  in- 
solent (found  unchanged,  contumax,  in  ME.); 
origin  uncertain ; perhaps  connected  with  con- 
temnere,  despise : see  contemn  and  contumely.} 
1.  Headstrong;  insolent;  hence,  resisting  le- 
gitimate authority,  whether  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
military,  or  parental;  stubbornly  disobedient 
or  rebellious:  as,  a contumacious  child. 

Most  obstinate  contumacious  sinner. 

Hammond,  Fundamentals. 
Richard  fell  before  the  castle  of  a contumacious  vassal. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  ix.  5. 
If  he  were  contumacious,  he  might  be  excommunicated, 
or,  in  other  words,  be  deprived  of  all  civil  lights  and  im- 
prisoned for  life.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Specifically — 2.  In  law,  wilfully  disobedient 
to  a lawful  order  of  a judicial  or  legislative 
body,  or  showing  wilful  contempt  of  its  au- 
thority. = Syn.  1.  Stubborn,  Befractory,  etc.  (see  obsti- 
nate), proud,  headstrong,  unmanageable,  ungovernable, 
unruly,  wilful,  perverse. 

contumaciously  (kon-tu-ma'shus-li),  adv.  Ob- 
stinately; stubbornly;  perversely;  in  disobedi- 
ence of  orders. 

This  justice  hath  stocks  for  the  vagrant,  ropes  for  felons, 
weights  for  the  contumaciously  silent. 

Bp.  Hall,  Peace-maker  (Ord  MS.), 

contumaciousness  (kon-tu-ma'shus-nes),  n. 
Perverseness  ; stubbornness ; obstinate  dis- 
obedience ; contumacy. 

contumacity  (kon-tu-mas'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  con- 
tumax (contumac-)  4-  -ity.  See  contumacious.} 
Same  as  contumacy.  [Bare.] 

Such  a fund  of  contumacity.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  80. 

contumacy  (kon'tfi-mii-si),  n.  [=  F.  contumace 
- Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cont'umacia,  < L.  contumacia, 
< contumax  (contumac-),  contumacious : see  con- 
tumacious.} 1.  Wilful  and  persistent  resis- 
tance to  legitimate  authority  of  any  kind;  un- 
yielding disobedience ; stubborn  perverseness 
in  an  illegal  or  wrong  course  of  action. 

_IIe  disobeys  God  in  the  way  of  contumacy  who  refuses 
his  signs,  his  outward  assistances,  Ills  ceremonies  which 
are  induced  by  his  authority.  Donne,  Sermons,  ii. 

Such  acts 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  death  in  us  live.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1027. 
In  consequence  of  his  [Archbishop  Laud’s]  famous  proc- 
lamation setting  up  certain  novelties  in  the  rites  of  pub- 
lic worship,  fifty  godly  ministers  were  suspended  for  con- 
tumacy in  the  course  of  two  years  and  a half. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  35. 
Specifically  — 2.  In  law,  wilful  disobedience  to 
a lawful  order  of  a judicial  or  legislative  body, 
or  wilful  contempt  of  its  authority ; a refusal  to 
appear  in  court  when  legally  summoned. =Syn. 
1.  Stubbornness,  perverseness,  wilfuluess,  intractability. 
For  comparison,  see  obstinate. 

contumelious  (kon-tu-me'li-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  contumelioso,  < L.  contumeliosus,  < contumelia, 
insult:  see  contumely.}  1.  Indicating  or  ex- 
pressive of  contumely ; haughtily  offensive  ; 
contemptuous ; insolent ; rude  and  sarcastic : 
said  of  acts  or  things. 
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Contumelious  language.  Swift. 

Assail  him  with  contumelious  or  discourteous  language. 

Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  6. 

Curving  a contumelious  lip.  Tennyson , Maud,  xiii. 

2.  Haughty  and  contemptuous ; disposed  to 
taunt  or  to  insult;  insolent;  supercilious:  said 
of  persons. 

There  is  yet  another  sort  of  contumelious  persons,  who 
are  not  chargeable  with  ...  ill  employing  their  wit ; for 
they  use  none  of  it.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3f.  Reproachful;  shameful;  ignominious. 

As  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  them,  so  is  it 
contumelious  to  him.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

= Syn.  1 and  2.  See  list  under  abusive. 

contumeliously  (kon-tu-me'li-us-li),  adv . In  a 
contumelious  manner ; with  arrogance  and  con- 
tempt; insolently. 

Fie,  lords  ! that  you,  being  supreme  magistrates, 

Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace  ! 

. Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

contumeliousness  (kon-tu-me  'li-us-nes),  n. 

Insolence ; contempt ; contumely, 
contumely  (kon'tu-me-li),  n. ; pi.  contumelies 
(-liz).  [<  ME.  contumelie,  < OF.  contumelie  = 

Sp.  Pg.  It.  contumelia,  < L.  contumelia , abuse, 
insult,  reproach ; origin  uncertain ; prob.  con- 
nected with  contumax:  see  contumacious .]  1. 
Insolently  offensive  or  abusive  speech ; haugh- 
tiness and  contempt  expressed  in  words ; over- 
bearing or  reviling  language ; contemptuous- 
ness; insolence. 

The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

I left  England  twenty  years  ago  under  a cloud  of  disas- 
ter and  contumely.  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  173. 

2.  A contumelious  statement  or  act ; an  exhi- 
bition of  haughty  contempt  or  insolence. 

A good  man  bears  a contumely  worse 
Than  he  would  do  an  injury. 

Fletcher,  Beggars’  Bush,  ii.  3. 

Here  be  also  some  J e ws,  ...  a people  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  world, . . . subject  to  all  wrongs  and  con- 
tumelies. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  114. 

=Syn.  1.  Abuse,  rudeness,  scorn. 

contumulatet  (kon-tu'mu-lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  con- 
tumulatus,  pp.  of  contumulare,  furnish  with  a 
mound,  bury,  < com-,  together,  + tumulare, 
bury,  < tumulus,  a mound,  tomb:  see  tumulus .] 

To  lay  or  bury  in  the  same  tomb  or  grave. 

Contumulate  both  man  and  wife. 

Old  poem,  in  Theatrum  Cheraicum,  p.  178. 

contumulationt  (kon-tu-mu-la'shon),  n.  [< 
contumulate : see  -ation.]  The  act  oi  laying  or 
burying  in  the  same  tomb  or  grave, 
contundt  (kon-tund'),  v.  t.  [=  F.  contondre  = 

Sp.  Pg.  contundir  = It.  contundere,  < L.  contun- 
dere,  bruise,  beat  together,  < com-,  together,  + 
tundere,  beat,  bruise,  = Skt.  V tud  (for  *stud), 
strike,  sting,  = Goth,  stautan,  strike.  Cf.  con- 
tuse.'] To  beat ; bruise ; pulverize  by  beating. 

All  which  being  finely  contunded,  and  mixed  in  a stone 
or  glass  mortar.  Middleton,  Mad  World,  iii.  2. 

His  [Don  Quixote’s]  muscles  were  so  extended  and  con- 
tunded that  he  was  not  corpus  mobile. 

Gay  ton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  III.  2. 

contunef,  A Middle  English  form  of  continue. 

Love  cometh  of  dame  Fortune 
That  litel  while  wole  contune 
For  it  shal  chaungen  wonder  soone. 

Pom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  5332. 
contuse  (kon-tuz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  contused, 
ppr.  contusing . [<  L.  contusus  (>  F.  contus=  Sp. 

Pg.  It.  contuso , bruised),  pp.  of  contundere : see 
contund . Cf.  intuse , obtuse,  pertuse , retuse.]  If. 

To  beat;  bruise;  pound;  pulverize  by  beating. 

Roots,  barks,  and  seeds  . . . contused  together. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 574. 

2.  To  injure  the  flesh  of,  by  impact  of  a blunt 
surface,  with  or  without  a breach  of  the  integu- 
ment j bruise  by  violent  contact  or  pressure. 

If  the  injury  is  accompanied  by  a breaking  of  the  skin,  it 
is  called  a contused  wound;  if  not,  a contusion. 

The  ligature  contuses  the  lips  in  cutting  them. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

contusion  (kon-tu'zhon),  n.  [=F.  contusion  = 

Sp.  contusitfn= Pg.  contusao  — It.  contusitme  = Gr. 
contusion=T>a,n.  Sw.  kontusion,  < L.  contusio(n-), 

< contundere,  pp.  contusus,  bruise : see  contuse.] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  and  bruising,  or  the  state 
of  being  bruised. — 2.  The  act  of  reducing  to 

nowdfirorfiiiBmrii«lAoV,rh«<,Kn„„.„™,„s; — ouuvdui, 
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The  bones,  in  sharp  colde,  wax  brittle ; and  all  contu- 
sions, in  hard  weather,  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Bacon. 

contusive  (kon-tu'siv),  a.  [<  contuse  + -ive. ] 
Apt  to  cause  contusion ; bruising. 

Shield  from  contusive  rocks  her  timber  limbs, 

And  guide  the  sweet  Enthusiast  [a  boat]  as  she  swims ! 

Poetry  of  Antijacobin , p.  150. 

Conularia  (kon-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  conus, 
a cone,  wedge,  + dim.’^wl-  + -aria.]  A large 
genus  of  fossil  mollusks  commonly  assigned  to 
the  pteropods,  but  with  highly  obscure  afflni- 


convection 

Pg.  convalesccr,  < L.  convalescere,  begin  to  grow 
strong  or  well,  grow  stronger,  < com-  (intensive) 
+ valescere,  inceptive  of  valere,  be  strong  or 
well : see  valiant  and  avail^-.]  To  grow  better 
after  sickness;  make  progress  toward  the  re- 
covery of  health. 

He  found  the  queen  somewhat  convalesced. 

Knox,  Hist.  Beformation,  v.,  an.  1566. 

He  had  a trifling  illness  in  August,  and  as  he  convalesced , 
he  grew  impatient  of  the  tenacious  life  which  held  him  to 
earth.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xiii. 


They  are  now  grouped  as  a suborder,  Contifaridfl,  convalescence,  COnValeSCenCV  (kon-va-les'- 
of  the  op.sthobrancluate  mollusks,  extending  from  the  gns,  -en-si),  n.  [<  P.  convalescence  = ft.  CO, l- 


Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous.  Some  of  these  mollusks 
are  nearly  a foot  long.  They  have  an  inversely  pyramidal 
four-sided  shell,  each  side  divided  by  a median  groove 
and  the  apex  partitioned  by  narrow  close-set  septa. 

conulariid  (kon-u-la'ri-id),  n.  A pteropod  of 
the  suborder  Conularida. 

Conulariidae  (kon^u-la-rl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Conularia  + -idse.]  A family  of  fossil  opistho- 
branchiate  Mollusca,  typified  by  the  genus 
Conularia. 

conundrum  (ko-nun'drum),  n.  [Ori, 
prob.  a made  word  of  a pseudo-Latin  form,  like 
panjandrum,  hocus-pocus,  etc.  Skeat  suggests 
that  it  may  be  a corruption  of  L.  conandum,  a 
thing  to  be  attempted,  neut.  ger.  of  conari,  at- 
tempt: see  conation.]  If.  A conceit;  a device; 
a hoax. 

I must  have  my  crotchets, 

And  my  conundrums  1 B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  y.  7. 

2.  A riddle  in  which  some  odd  resemblance  is 
proposed  for  discovery  between  things  quite 
unlike,  or  some  odd  difference  between  similar 
things,  the  answer  often  involving  a pun. 
conure  (kon'ur),  n.  A bird  of  the  genus  Conurus. 


valescencia  = Sp.  convalecencia  = Pg.  convale- 
scenga  = It.  convalescenza  = G.  convalescenz,  < 
LL.  convalescentia,  < L.  convalcscen(t-)s,  ppr. : 
see  convalescent.]  The  gradual  recovery  of 
health  and  strength  after  sickness ; renewal  of 
health  and  vigor  after  sickness  or  weakness. 


P.  L.  Sclater. 

Conurus  (ko-nu'- 
rus),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  Kovot;,  a cone, 

+ oiipa,  tail.]  1. 

In  ornitli.,  a large 
genus  of  Ameri- 
can parrots  or 
parrakeets,  of 
moderate  and 
small  size,  chiefly 
green  and  yellow 
coloration,  and 
having  the  cere 
feathered : so 

named  from  the 
euneate  form  of 
the  tail.  The  Car- 
olina parrakeet, 

Conurus  caroli- 
nensis,  is  a char- 
acteristic exam- 
ple.— 2f.  In  en- 
tom.,  a genus  of  rove-beetles. 

.nosoma. 


Emaciated,  shadow-like,  hut  quite  free  from  his  fever, ' 
the  deacon  resigned  himself  to  the  luxury  of  convalescence. 

Harper's  Mag. 

slang,  convalescent  (kon-va-les'ent),  a.  and  n.  [= 

™ iii™  F . convalescent  = Sp.  convaleciente  = Pg.  It.  con- 
valescente,  < L.  convalescent-) s,  ppr.  of  convales- 
cere, grow  strong  or  well : see  convalesce.']  I.  a. 
1.  Recovering  health  and  strength  after  sick- 
ness or  debility. — 2.  Pertaining  to  convales- 
cence ; adapted  to  a state  of  convalescence. 

II.  n . One  who  is  recovering  health  or  strength 
after  sickness  or  weakness. — Convalescent  hos- 
pital, a hospital  intermediate  between  the  ordinary  hos- 
pital and  the  homes  of  the  patients,  established  with  the 
view  of  developing  convalescence  into  perfect  health  by 
the  influences  of  pure  air,  gentle  exercise,  and  a nourish- 
ing, well-regulated  diet. 

convalescently  (kon-va-les'ent-li),  adv.  In  a 
convalescent  manner.  " 


[<: 

X] 


NL. 

A 


Carolina  Parrakeet  ( Conurus  earoli- 
nensis). 


Also  called  Co- 


conus  (ko'nus),  m.;  pi.  coni  (-ni).  [NL.,  < L. 
conus,  a cone:  see  cone.]  1.  In  anat.,  a coni- 
cal or  conoid  structure  or  organ. — 2.  leap.]  In 
conch. , the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Conidce 
(which  see),  and  in  some  , 
systems  conterminous  ' 

with  it  : so  named  from  convallarin 
the  conical  figure  of  these 
shells.  The  cone-shells  are 
numerous  and  many  of  them 
very  beautiful ; they  are  found 


convallamarin  (kon-va-lam'a-rin),  n. 
Convall(aria)  + L.  amarus,  bitter,  + -in' 
bitter  glueoside  (C23H44O12)  obtained  from 
Convallaria . 

Convallaria  (kon-va-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  con - 
vallis,  a valley  inclosed  on"  all  sides,  < com-,  to- 
gether, 4-  vallis, 
a valley : see 
vale,  valley.]  A 
genus  of  plants, 
of  the  family 
Conv  altar  iacese. 

The  only  species  in 
the  genus  is  C.  ma- 
jalis,  the  lily-of-the- 
valley,  a perennial 
stemless  herb,  with 
a creeping  root- 
stock,  two  or  three 
leaves,  and  a many- 
flowered  raceme  of 
white,  drooping, 
bell-shaped,  fra- 
grant flowers.  It 
blossoms  in  May, 
grows  in  woods  and 
on  heaths  through- 
out Europe  and 
northern  Asia,  and 
is  also  found  native 
in  the  Alleghanies. 

It  is  a favorite  in 
cultivation,  and 
several  varieties 


Lily-of-the-valley  ( Convallaria  ma- 

Jalis). 


back  to  the  Chalk  formation. 
Conus  gloria-maris  is  a mag- 
nificent species.  C.marmoreus 
is  a common  and  characteris- 
tic example. — Coni  vascu- 
losi,  the  conical  masses  formed 
by  the  convoluted  vasa  efferen- 
tia  of  the  testis.— Conus  arte- 
riosus. Same  as  arterial  cone 


Cone-shell  ( Conus  martno- 
reus). 


powder  or  fine  particles  by  beating  or  pounding. 

Take  a piece  of  glass  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  it  acquir- 
ing by  contusion  a multitude  of  minute  surfaces. 

Boyle,  Colours. 

3.  In  surg.,  a bruise ; a hurt  or  injury  to  the 
flesh  or  some  part  of  the  body  without  breach 
of  integument  or  apparent  wound,  as  one  in- 
flicted by  a blunt  instrument  or  by  a fall. 


(kon-val'a-rin), 

n.  [f  NL.  Convallaria  -4-  -in2.]  A glueoside 
(P34H62O11)  obtained  from  Convallaria  maja- 
lis.  It  occurs  in  rectangular  prisms, 
in  southern  arid  tropical  seas,  COnvanesce  (kon-va-nes' ),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
and  include  fossil  forms  going  convanesced,  ppr.  cohvanescing.  [<  L.  con-,  toge- 
ther, + vanescere,  vanish:  see  vanish,  evanesce.] 
In  math.,  to  disappear  by  the  running  together 
of  two  summits,  as  of  solid  angles : said  of  the 
edge  of  a polyhedron.  Kirkman,  1857. 
COnvanescible  (kon-va-nes'i-bl),  a.  [<  conva- 

nesce  + -ible.]  Capable  of  convanescing. Con- 

vanescible  edge,  an  edge  of  a polyhedron  that  can  dis- 
(which  see,  under  arterial).—  ^appear  by  the  running  together  of  the  two  summits  it  joins. 
Conus  meduUaris  (the  med-  convection  (kon-vek'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  convec- 
nllaryconex  the  tapering  part  tio(n-),  < L.  cinvehere,  pp.  convectus,  carry  to- 
gether, convey,  < com-,  together,  + vehere,  carry : 
see  vehicle.]  The  act  of  carrying  or  conveying ; 
specifically,  the  transference  of  heat  or  elec- 
tricity through  the  change  of  position  of  the 
heated  or  electrified  body : distinguished  from 
conduction  (which  see).  When  a portion  of  a liquid 
or  a gas  is  heated  above  the  temperature  of  surrounding 
portions,  it  increases  in  volume,  and,  thus  becoming  spe- 
cifically lighter,  rises,  while  the  cooler  portions  of  the  fluid 
rush  in  from  the  sides  and  descend  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  vessel.  Convection  cui'rents  are  thus  produced,  and 
the  liquid  or  gas  is  soon  heated  throughout.  This  princi- 
ple is  used  in  heating  a house  by  a hot-air  furnace.  The 
Gulf  Stream  is  a grand  convection  current,  carrying  the 
heat  of  the  equator  toward  the  pole.  (See  heat.)  Similar- 
ly, electricity  may  be  transmitted  by  convection  by  the  mo- 


of  the  spinal  cord  below  the 
lumbar  enlargement. 

conusablet,  conusancet,  etc.  Old  forms  of  cog- 
nizable, etc. 

Conusidset  (ko-nu'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  irreg.  < 
Conus ■ + -idee.]  Same  as  Conidte.  Fleming,  1828. 
onvailt,  v.  i.  [<  ME.  convalen,  < L.  as  if  *con- 
valere,  < com-  (intensive)  + valere,  be  strong  or 
well.  Cf.  convalesce.]  To  grow  strong;  increase 
in  strength. 

First  as  the  erth  incresith  populus, 

So  convalit  variance  and  vicis. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  93. 

convalesce  (kon-va-les'),  v.  i. ; pret.  andpp.  con- 
valesced, ppr,  convalescing.  [=  Sp.  convalecer  = 


convection 

tion  of  the  electrified  body  itself,  as  when  the  electricity 
of  a conductor  is  discharged  by  a point,  it  being  carried 
off  by  a stream  of  electrified  air-particles. 

The  term  convection  is  applied  to  those  processes  by 
which  the  diffusion  of  heat  is  rendered  more  rapid  by  the 
motion  of  the  hot  substance  from  one  place  to  another, 
though  the  ultimate  transfer  of  heat  may  still  take  place  by 
conduction.  Clerk  Maxwell , Heat,  p.  10. 

When  a hot  body  is  placed  in  air,  it  sets  up  a number  of 
convection  currents.  A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  364. 

convective  (kon-vek'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  convectus, 
pp.  of  convehere , convey  (see  convection),  + -ive.] 
Resulting  from  or  caused  by  convection : as,  a 
convective  discharge  of  electricity.  Faraday. 

The  significant  point  is,  that  convective  neutralization  is 
a gradual  process,  requiring  time.  Science , IV.  413. 

convectively  (kon-vek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a convec- 
tive manner ; by  means  of  convection : as,  heat 
transferred  convectively. 

convellentt  (kon-vel'ent),  a.  [<  L.  convellen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  convellere,  pull  up,  tear  up,  wrench  away : 
see  convulse.']  Tending  to  pull  np  or  extract : 
as,  a convellent  force.  Todd  and  Bowman. 
convenable 1 1 (kon've-na-bl),  a.  [<  F.  conve- 
nable, OF.  convenable'  (earlier  covenable,  > ME. 
covenable : see  covenaile)  (=  Pr.  convenable  = 
Sp.  convenible  (obs.)  = Pg.  convirihavel  = It.  con- 
venevole),  agreeable,  suitable,  < convenir , agree, 
suit,  formerly  also  convene,  < L.  convenire,  con- 
vene, come  together:  see  convene  and  conve- 
nient, and  cf.  covenable,  the  older  form  of  con- 
venable.]  Suitable  ; fit ; consistent ; conform- 
able. 

This  place  that  was  voyde  at  the  table  of  Iosepli  be-to- 
keneth  the  place  that  Matheu  fulfilde ; and,  sir,  thus  be 
these  two  tables  convenable.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  59. 
And  with  his  word  his  worke  is  convenable. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
Another  ancient  romance  says  of  its  hero,  “He  every 
day  was  provyd  in  dauncyng  and  in  songs  that  the  ladies 
coulde  think  were  convenable  for  a nobleman  to  conne." 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  10. 

convenable2  (kon-ve'na-bl),  a.  [<  convene  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  convened  or  assem- 
bled. 

COnvenablyt  (kon've-na-bli),  adv.  Suitably; 
conveniently.  Lydgate. 

convene  (kon-ven'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  convened, 
ppr.  convening.  [=  P.  convenir  = Sp.  convenir 
= Pg.  convir  = It.  convenire,  < L.  convenire,  come 
together,  join,  fit,  suit,  < com-,  together,  + ve- 
nire = E.  come.  Cf.  convenient,  and  advene, 
supervene.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  come  together; 
meet ; unite : said  of  things.  [Rare.] 

The  rays  [of  light]  converge  and  convene  in  the  eyes. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

2.  To  come  together ; meet  in  the  same  place ; 
assemble,  as  persons,  usually  for  some  public 
purpose  or  the  promotion  of  some  common  in- 
terest: as,  the  legislature  will  convene  in  Jan- 
uary ; the  citizens  convened  in  the  city  hall. 

On  Wednesday,  that  fatal  day. 

The  people  were  convening. 

Willie's  Drowned  in  Garnery  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  183). 
=Syn.  2.  To  congregate,  muster,  gather. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  assemble;  call  to- 
gether; convoke. 

On  festivals,  at  those  churches  where  the  Feast  of  the 
Patron  Saint  is  solemnized,  the  masters  convene  their 
scholars.  Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  liv. 
And  now  the  almighty  father  of  the  gods 
Convenes  a council  in  the  blest  abodes. 

Pope,  tr.  of  Statius’s  Thebaid,  i. 
Frequent  meetings  of  the  whole  company  might  be  con- 
vened for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  V.  S.,  I.  111. 

2.  To  summon  to  appear,  as  before  a public 
(especially  a judicial)  officer  or  an  official  body. 

By  the  papal  canon  law,  clerks  . . . cannot  be  convened 
before  any  but  an  ecclesiastical  judge.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

Foker,  whom  the  proctor  knew  very  well,  . . . was 
taken,  . . . summarily  convened  and  sent  down  from  the 
university.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xviii. 

3.  In  civil  law,  to  sue.  Itapalje  and  Lawrence. 
convenee  (kon-ve-ne'),  n.  [<  convene  + -eel.] 

One  convened  or  summoned  with  others. 
[Rare.] 

convener  (kon-ve'ner),  n.  1.  One  who  convenes 
or  meets  with  others.  [Rare.] 

I do  reverence  the  conveners  [at  the  Synod  of  Dort]  for 
their  . . . worth  and  learning. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Csesar,  p.  70. 

2.  One  who  convenes  or  calls  a meeting;  in 
Scotland,  one  appointed  to  call  together  an 
organized  body,  as  a committee,  of  which  he 
is  generally  chairman : as,  the  convener  of  the 
Home  Mission  Committee. 

Ye  dainty  Deacons  and  ye  douce  Conveners. 

Bums,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 
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convenience  (kon-ve'niens),  ».  [=  F.  conve- 

nance  = Pr.  convenienda,  convinensa  = Sp.  Pg. 
conveniencia  = It.  convenienza,  convenienzia,  < 
L.  convenientia,  < convenien{t-)s,  ppr.,  suitable, 
convenient:  see  convenient.]  If.  Fitness;  con- 
gruity  of  form  or  quality. 

Of  byrth  she  was  hyghest  of  degre, 

To  whom  alle  angelles  did  obedience, 

Of  Dauides  lyne  which  sprong  out  of  Iesse, 

In  whom  alle  verteu  is  by  iust  convenience. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  47. 

2.  The  state  or  character  of  being  convenient; 
fitness;  suitableness;  adaptation;  propriety. 

To  debate  and  question  the  convenience  of  Divine  Ordi- 
nations is  neither  wisdom  nor  sobriety. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xvii. 

3.  Freedom  from  discomfort  or  trouble;  ease 
in  use  or  action ; comfort. 

All 

That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength, 
Convenience,  and  security,  and  use. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  ii. 

4.  That  which  gives  ease  or  comfort;  that 
which  is  suited  to  wants  or  necessity;  that 
which  is  handy ; an  accommodation. 

A man  alters  his  mind  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  will 
have  this  or  that  convenience  more,  of  which  he  had  not 
thought  when  he  began.  Dryden,  Pref.  to  Fables. 

Trade  has  a strong  influence  upon  all  people,  who  have 
found  the  sweet  of  it,  bringing  with  it  so  many  of  the  Con- 
veniences of  Life  as  it  does.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  116. 

Excellent ! What  a convenience ! They  [the  negroes] 
seemed  created  by  Providence  to  hear  the  heat  and  the 
whipping,  and  make  these  fine  articles  [sugar,  coffee,  to- 
bacco], Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  154. 

5.  A convenient  appliance,  utensil,  or  other 
article,  as  a tool,  a vehicle,  etc. 

What  sport  would  our  old  Oxford  acquaintance  make  at 
a man  packed  up  in  this  leathern  convenience  with  a wife 
and  children ! Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  xii.  11. 

6f.  Agreement;  consistency At  (one’s)  conve- 

nience, when  it  is  convenient : as,  do  not  hurry,  but  do  it 
at  your  convenience. 

conveniency  (kon-ve'nien-si),  n.  Same  as  con- 
venience. [Formerly  common,  but  now  nearly 
obsolete.] 

That  imitation  wherof  poetry  is,  hath  the  most  conue- 
niency  to  Nature  of  all  other. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
Rather  intent  upon  the  end  of  God’s  glory  than  our  own 
conveniency.  Jer.  Taylor. 

You  think  you  were  marry’d  for  your  own  Recreation, 
and  not  for  my  Conveniency. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  ii.  7. 

convenient  (kon-ve'nient),  a.  [<  ME.  conve- 
nient = F.  convenant  = ’Sp.  Pg.  It.  conveniente,  < 
L.  convenien(t-)s,  fit,  suitable,  convenient,  ppr. 
of  convenire,  come  together,  suit : see  convene, 
and  cf.  covenant,  ult.  a doublet  of  convenient.] 

1 . Fit ; suitable ; proper ; becoming : used  ab- 
solutely or  with  to  or  for. 

Thou  were  as  a God  of  the  Sarazines : and  it  is  convenyent 
to  a God  to  ete  no  Mete  that  is  mortalle. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  230. 
At  that  soper  were  tliei  served  so  well  as  was  convenient 
to  so  myghty  a prince  as  was  the  kynge  Arthur. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  614. 
Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.  Prov.  xxx.  8. 
Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which 
are  not  convenient.  Eph.  v.  4. 

2.  Affording  certain  facilities  or  accommo- 
dation; commodious;  serviceable;  rendering 
some  act  or  movement  easy  of  performance  or 
freeing  it  from  obstruction : as,  a veiy  conve- 
nient staircase ; a convenient  harbor. 

Because  the  Cells  were  cut  above  each  other,  some  higher 
some  lower  in  the  side  of  the  Rock  ; here  were  convenient 
Stairs  cut  for  the  easier  communication  betwixt  the  upper 
and  nether  Regions. 

Maundrell , Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  118. 
Exchange  may  be  often  convenient ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cash  purchase  may  be  often  more  convenient. 

D.  Webster , Speech  on  Tariff,  April,  1824. 
When  we  speak  of  faculties  of  the  soul,  it  is  but  a con- 
venient mode  of  expression  to  denote  different  classes  of 
its  acts.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  213. 

3.  Opportune;  favorable:  as,  a convenient  hour. 
When  a convenient  day  was  come,  . . . Herod  on  his 

birthday  made  a supper.  Mark  vi.  21. 

When  I have  a convenient  season,  I will  call  for  thee. 

Acts  xxiv.  25. 

4.  At  hand;  easily  accessible ; readily  obtained 
or  found  when  wanted;  handy.  [Colloq.] 

Obstinate  heretics  used  to  be  brought  thither  convenient 
for  burning  hard  by.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  iii. 

conveniently  (kon-ve'nient-li),  adv.  1.  Fitly; 
suitably;  with  adaptation  to  the  desired  end 
or  effect:  as,  the  house  was  not  conveniently 
situated  for  a tradesman. 

Courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there. 

Shak.,  M,  of  V,,  ii.  8. 


conventicle 

2.  With  ease ; without  trouble  or  difficulty. 

He  sought  how  he  might  conveniently  betray  him. 

Mark  xiv.  11. 

conventt  (kon-vent'),  v . [<  L.  conventus}  pp. 
of  convenire , come  together:  see  convened  I. 
intrans.  1 . To  meet ; concur. 

All  our  surgeons 
Convent  in  their  behoof. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

2.  To  serve;  agree;  be  convenient  or  suitable. 

When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents , 

A solemn  combination  shall  be  made 

Of  our  dear  souls.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  call  together;  convoke;  con- 
vene. 

By  secret  messengers  I did  convent 
The  English  chiefetaines  all. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  620. 
There  were  required  the  whole  number  of  seuentie  and 
one,  in  determining  the  going  to  Warre,  in  adding  to  a 
Citie,  or  the  reuenues  of  the  'l^mple,  or  in  conuenting  the 
ordinarie  Iudges  of  the  Tribes. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  112. 

2.  To  call  before  a judge  or  tribunal. 

What  he  with  his  oath, 

And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear, 
Whensoever  lie’s  convented.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 
Even  this  morning, 

Before  the  common-council,  young  Malfato, — 
Convented  for  some  lands  he  held,  suppos’d 
Belong’d  to  certain  orphans.  Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  ii.  2. 
And  letters  missive  were  dispatched  incontinently,  to 
convent  Mr.  Cotton  before  the  infamous  High  Commission 
Court.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  iii.  1. 

convent  (kon'vent),  n.  [<  OF.  convent , covent 
(>  ME.  covent , q.  v.),  F.  convent  = Pr.  covent, 
coven  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  convento , < L.  conventus , 
a meeting,  assembly,  union,  company,  ML.  a 
convent,  < convenire,  pp.  conventus,  meet  toge- 
ther: see  convene.~\  If.  A meeting  or  an  as- 
sembly. 

These  eleven  witches  beginning  to  dance  (which  is  an 
usual  ceremony  at  their  convents  or  meetings). 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Queens. 

2.  An  association  or  a community  of  persons 
devoted  to  religions  life  and  meditation ; a so- 
ciety of  monks  or  nuns.  The  term  is  popu- 
larly limited  to  such  associations  of  women. 

One  of  our  convent,  and  his  [the  duke’s]  confessor. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 

3.  A house  occupied  by  such  a community;  an 
abbey;  a monastery  or  nunnery.  The  parts  of  a 
convent  are : (1)  the  church  ; (2)  the  choir,  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  church  in  which  the  members  say  the  daily 
office ; (3)  the  chapter-house,  a place  of  meeting,  in  which 
the  community  business  is  discussed ; (4)  the  cells ; (5) 
the  refectory ; (6)  the  dormitory ; (7)  the  infirmary ; (8)  the 
parlor,  for  the  reception  of  visitors  ; (9)  the  library  ; (10) 
the  treasury ; (11 ) the  cloister ; (12)  the  crypt.  Cath.  Diet. 

conventical  (kon-ven'ti-kal),  a.  [<  convent  + 
- ical. ] Of  or  belonging  to  a convent Conven- 

tical prior,  an  abbot. 

conventicle  (kon-ven'ti-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  convert - 
ticul  = F.  conventicule  = Sp.  conventiculo  = Pg. 
conventiculo  = It.  conventicolo.K.  L.  conventiculurn , 
a meeting,  place  of  meeting,  ML.  esp.  a meeting 
of  heretics,  dim.  of  conventus , a meeting:  see 
convent,  n.~]  1.  An  assembly  or  gathering;  es- 
pecially, a secret  or  unauthorized  gathering  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship. 

I shal  not  gad  ere  togidere  the  conuenticuZis  [Latin  ctra- 
venticula ] of  hem  of  blodes.  Wyclif,  Ps.  xv.  4. 

The  people  were  assembled  togither  in  those  hallowed 
places  dedicate  to  their  gods,  because  they  had  yet  no 
large  halles  or  places  of  conuenticle. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  24. 
It  behoveth  that  the  place  where  God  shall  be  served  by 
the  whole  Church  be  a public  place,  for  the  avoiding  of 
privy  conventicles.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  12. 

They  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  all  conventicles  of 
men  whatsoever.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

Specifically — 2.  In  Great  Britain,  a meeting 
of  dissenters  from  the  established  church  for 
religious  worship.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  English 
writers  and  in  English  statutes.  It  was  especially  applied, 
as  a term  of  opprobrium,  to  the  secret  meetings  for  reli- 
gious worship  held  by  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  when  they 
were  persecuted  for  their  faith  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

An  act  recently  passed,  at  the  instance  of  James,  made 
it  death  to  preach  in  any  Presbyterian  conventicle  what- 
ever, and  even  to  attend  such  a conventicle  in  the  open 
air.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 

3.  A building  in  which  religious  meetings  or 
conventicles  are  held. 

In  hall, 

Court,  theatre,  conventicle , or  shop. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  vii. 
Permission  to  erect,  at  their  own  expense,  a church  or 
other  religious  conventicle. 

R.  Anderson,  Hawaiian  Islands,  p.  173. 

4f.  Connection;  following;  party. 

The  same  Theophilus,  and  other  bishops  which  were  of 
his  conventicle.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  6. 


conventicle 

Conventicle  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1670  (22  Charles 
II.,  c.  1),  which  forbade  the  assembling  of  five  or  more  per- 
sons over  sixteen  years  of  age  at  any  meeting  or  conven- 
ticle for  the  exercise  of  religion  in  any  other  manner  than 
according  to  the  liturgy  and  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

conventicle  (kon-ven'ti-kl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
conventicledy  ppr.  conventicling.  [<  conventicle , 
w.]  To  belong  to  or  meet  in  a conventicle ; prac- 
tise the  holding  of  conventicles  for  religious 
worship.  [Rare.] 

Conventicling  schools,  ...  set  up  and  taught  secretly 
by  fanatics.  South,  Works,  V.  i. 

conventicler  (kon-ven'ti-kler),  n.  One  who 
supports  or  frequents  conventicles;  specifical- 
ly, a Scottish  Covenanter. 

Having  run  a mile  through  such  difficult  places,  he  was 
quite  spent,  and  the  conventiclers  hard  at  his  heels. 

Swift,  Memoir  of  Capt.  Creichton. 

convention  (kon-ven'shon),  n.  [==  D.  konven- 
tie  = G.  convention  = Dan.  konvention , < F.  con- 
vention = Sp.  convencion  = Pg.  convenqdo  = It. 
convenzione , < L.  conventio{n-),  a meeting,  agree- 
ment, covenant,  < convenire , pp.  conventus , meet, 
agree : see  convene. ] 1 . The  act  of  coming  to- 

gether; coalition;  union. 

The  conventions  or  associations  of  several  particles  of 
matter  into  bodies.  Boyle. 

2.  A gathering  of  persons ; a meeting ; an  as- 
sembly. 

To-morrow  morn 
We  hold  a great  convention. 

Tennyson , Princess,  iv. 
Specifically — 3.  A formal,  recognized,  or  statu- 
tory meeting  or  assembly  of  men  for  civil  or  re- 
ligious purposes ; particularly,  an  assembly  of 
delegates  or  representatives"  for  consultation 
on  important  concerns,  civil,  political,  or  re- 
ligious. (a)  In  the  United  States,  in  particular : (1)  A 
body  of  delegates  convened  for  the  formation  or  revision 
of  a constitution  of  government,  as  of  a State  : called  a 
constitutional  convention^ which  see,  under  constitutional). 
(2)  A meeting  of  delegates  of  a political  party,  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  national,  State,  or  local  offices,  and  to 
formulate  its  principles  of  action.  State  nominating  con- 
ventions arose  about  1825,  superseding  legislative  caucuses. 
The  first  national  convention  to  select  presidential  candi- 
dates was  held  by  the  Antimasonic  party  in  Baltimore  in 
September,  1831,  and  all  presidential  nominations  have 
since  been  made  by  such  conventions.  (3)  A meeting  of 
representatives  of  a national,  State,  or  other  general  as- 
sociation, or  of  a number  of  persons  having  a common  in- 
terest, for  the  promotion  of  any  common  object.  (4)  The 
triennial  assembly  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
called  the  General  Convention,  consisting  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies ; also, 
the  annual  assembly  of  each  diocese,  called  a diocesan  con- 
vention. (b)  [cap.]  In  French  hist.,  the  sovereign  assembly, 
called  specifically  the  National  Convention,  which  sat  from 
September  21st,  1792,  to  October  26th,  1795,  and  governed 
France  after  abolishing  royalty,  (c)  In  Great  Britain,  an 
extraordinary  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  held 
without  the  king’s  writ,  as  the  assembly  which  restored 
Charles  II.  to  the  throne  (also  known  as  the  Convention 
Parliament  or  Free  Parliament ) and  that  which  declared 
the  throne  to  have  been  abdicated  by  James  II.  (df)  In 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  a clerical  court 
consisting  of  the  master  and  fellows  of  a college  sitting 
in  the  combination  room  to  pass  judgment  on  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  soberness  and  chastity. 

4.  An  agreement  or  contract  between  two  par- 
ties ; specifically,  in  diplomacy , an  agreement 
or  arrangement  previous  to  a definitive  treaty. 
A military  convention  is  a treaty  made  between  the  com- 
manders of  two  opposing  armies  concerning  the  terms  on 
which  a temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  shall  take  place 
between  them. 

So  to  the  ’Change,  and  there  bought  32s.  worth  of  things 
for  Mrs.  Knipp,  my  Valentine,  which  is  pretty  to  see  how 
my  wife  is  come  to  convention  with  me  that  whatever  I 
do  give  to  anybody  else,  I shall  give  her  as  much. 

Pepys , Diary,  III.  80. 

And  first  of  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  properly 
the  word  Treaty  is  applied  exclusively  to  political  and  com- 
mercial objects ; while  the  less  pretentious  though  longer 
denomination  of  Convention  is  bestowed  on  special  agree- 
ments of  all  kinds — as,  for  instance,  international  arrange- 
ments about  postage,  telegraphs,  or  literary  rights. 

Blackwood' 8 Mag. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  treaties  of  peace  as  of  all  other 
conventions,  that  they  are  of  no  validity  where  the  govern- 
ment exceeds  its  constitutional  powers  in  making  them. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 151. 


5.  General  agreement;  tacit  understanding; 
common  consent,  as  the  foundation  of  a custom, 
an  institution,  or  the  like. 

A useful  convention  gradually  restricted  the  arbitrary 
use  of  these  phonograms. 

Isaac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  I.  65. 

The  poet  is  by  nature  a fiery  creature,  incapable  of  ton- 
ing down  his  spontaneous  feelings  to  the  rules  of  social 
convention.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  581. 

6.  A customary  rule,  regulation,  or  require- 
ment, or  such  rules  collectively;  something 
more  or  less  arbitrarily  established,  or  required 
by  common  consent  or  opinion ; a convention- 
ality ; a precedent. 

In  order  to  denote  the  rates  of  movement  along  the 
height  and  base  of  an  inclined  plane  in  terms  of  the  rate 
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along  the  hypothenuse,  we  must  adopt  some  convention 
which  will  abbreviate  such  an  account  as  we  have  just 
given.  J.  Trowbridge,  New  Physics,  p.  58. 

Yet  certain  conventions  are  indispensable  to  art. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  467. 
7.  In  civil  law : (a)  In  general,  the  agreement  of 
several  persons,  who  by  a common  act  of  the  will 
determine  their  legal  relations,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  creating  an  obligation  or  of  extin- 
guishing one.  ( b ) In  a narrower  sense,  the  agree- 
ment of  several  persons  in  one  and  the  same 
act  of  will  resulting  in  an  obligation  between 
them.— Convention  of  estates,  the  meeting  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  before  the  union  with  Eng- 
land, upon  any  special  occasion  or  emergency.  These  con- 
ventions consisted  of  any  number  of  the  estates  that  might 
be  suddenly  called  together,  without  the  necessity  of  a for- 
mal citation  such  as  was  required  in  summoning  a regu- 
lar parliament.— Convention  of  royal  burghs,  the  year- 
ly meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  by  commissioners  from  the 
royal  burghs,  to  treat  of  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the 
common  good  of  the  burghs.  Their  deliberations  are  in 
general  directed  to  matters  of  no  public  importance. — 
Convention  treaty,  a treaty  entered  into  between  dif- 
ferent states,  under  which  they  severally  bind  themselves 
to  observe  certain  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty. — 
Joint  convention,  in  the  United  States,  a meeting  in  one 
body  of  both  branches  of  Congress  or  of  a State  legislature. 
—National  convention,  nominating  convention. 

^.See  above,  3. 

conventional  (kon-ven'shon-al),  a.  [=  D.  l;on- 
ventioneel  = G.  conventimell'  = Dan.  konven- 
tionel,  < F.  conventionnel  ==  Pr.  conventional  = 
Sp.  Pg.  convencional  = It.  convenzionale,  < LL. 
conventionalis,  pertaining  to  an  agreement,  < L. 
conventioln-),  an  agreement:  see  convention.'] 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a convention,  or 
formal  meeting  of  delegates. 

I know  that  what  he  has  said  will  be  understood  as  in- 
timating,  at  least,  that  this  Conventional  movement  of 
ours  was  stimulated  by  South  Carolina,  and  was  the  re- 
sult of  concert  between  certain  South  Carolina  [and  Mis- 
sissippi] politicians. 

Quoted  in  H.  von  Holst’s  John  C.  Calhoun,  p.  324. 

2.  Stipulated;  covenanted;  established  by 
agreement. — 3.  Arbitrarily  selected,  fixed,  or 
determined:  as,  a conventional  sign. — 4.  Aris- 
ing out  of  custom  or  usage;  sanctioned  by 
general  concurrence;  depending  on  usage  or 
tacit  agreement ; not  existing  from  any  natu- 
ral growth  or  necessity ; generally  accepted  or 
observed;  formal. 

I too  easily  saw  through  the  varnish  of  conventional  re- 
finement. Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  190. 

There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  those  feelings  which 
are  natural  from  those  which  are  conventional,  except  by 
an  appeal  to  first  principles. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  190. 

The  very  earliest  dialects  are  as  exclusively  conventional 
as  the  latest ; the  savage  has  no  keener  sense  of  etymo- 
logical connection  than  the  man  of  higher  civilization. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  297. 

Specifically — 5.  In  the  fine  arts , depending  on 
accepted  models  or  traditions,  irrespective  of 
independent  study  of  nature ; traditionally  or 
purposely  deviating  from  natural  forms,  al- 
though properly  retaining  the  principles  which 
underlie  them:  as,  the  conventional  forms  of 
birds,  beasts,  flowers,  etc.,  in  heraldry  and  on 
coins. — 6.  In  lawf  resting  in  actual  contract: 
as,  the  conventional  relation  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, as  distinguished  from  the  implied  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  use  and  occupation,  incurred 
by  occupying  another’s  land  without  agree- 
ment. An  heirship  may  be  conventional. 

Conventional  services  reserved  by  tenures  upon  grants, 
made  out  of  the  crown  or  knights  service. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law  of  Eng. 
Conventional  estates,  those  freeholds,  not  of  inheri- 
tance or  estates  for  life,  which  are  created  by  the  express 
acts  of  the  parties,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
are  legal,  and  arise  from  the  operation  and  construction 
of  law.— Conventional  obligations,  obligations  result- 
ing from  the  actual  agreement  of  parties,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  natural  or  legal  obligations. 

conventionalism  (kon-ven'shon-al-izm),  n.  [< 
conventional  + -ism.]  1.  Adherence  or  the  ten- 
dency to  adhere  to  conventional  usages,  regu- 
lations, and  precedents ; conventionality ; for- 
malism. 

Nothing  endures  to  the  point  of  conventionalism  which 
is  not  based  upon  lasting  rules. 

Stedman,  Yict.  Poets,  p.  182. 

Conventionalism,  indeed,  is  the  modern  name  for  that 
which  stands  here  for  the  opposite  of  religion ; and  we  can 
judge  from  this  in  what  way  religion  itself  was  conceived, 
for  the  opposite  of  conventionalism  is  freshness  of  feeling, 
enthusiasm.  J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  123. 

2.  That  which  is  received  or  established  by  con- 
vention or  agreement ; a conventional  phrase, 
form,  ceremony,  etc. ; something  depending  on 
conventional  rules  and  precepts. 

We  must  be  content  with  the  conventionalisms  of  vile 
solid  knots  and  lumps  of  marble,  instead  of  the  golden 
cloud  which  encircles  the  fair  human  face  with  its  waving 
mystery.  Buskin. 


conventual 

conventionalist  (kqn-ven'shQn-al-ist),  n.  [< 
conventional  + -isf.]  1.  One  wlio  adheres  to 
conventional  usages ; a formalist. — 2.  One  who 
adheres  to  a convention  or  treaty. — 3.  [ cap .] 
In  U.  S.  hist.,  a name  assumed  by  the  more  radi- 
cal faction  of  the  Democratic-Republican  party 
in  Pennsylvania  during  several  years  succeed- 
ing 1808.  They  had  previously  also  borne  the 
title  of  “Friends  of  the  People.” 

conventionality  (kon-ven-shon-al'i-ti),  n. ; pi. 
conventionalities  (-tiz).  [<  conventional  + -ity.] 
The  character  of  being  conventional  as  op- 
posed to  natural;  artificiality;  a conventional 
custom,  form,  term,  principle,  etc. 

It  is  strong  and  sturdy  writing ; and  breaks  up  a whole 
legion  of  conventionalities.  Lamb , To  Coleridge. 

Con  ventionalities  are  all  very  well  in  their  proper  place, 
but  they  shrivel  at  the  touch  of  nature  like  stubble  in  the 
fire.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  163. 

conventionalization  (kon-ven//shon-al-i-za/- 

shon),  n.  [<  conventionalize  + -ation.]  The 
act  or  the  result  of  conventionalizing. 

The  trim  of  the  doors  is  also  in  enameled  wood,  fluted 
and  carved  with  the  shell  ornaments,  which  is  a conven- 
tionalisation from  the  honeysuckle  of  the  Greeks. 

Art  Age,  IV.  45. 

conventionalize  (kon-ven'shon-al-iz),  v.  t. ; 

pret.  and  pp.  conventionalized,  ppr.  convention- 
alizing. [<  conventional  + -ize.]  1 . To  render 
conventional ; bring  under  the  influence  of  con- 
ventional rules ; render  observant  of  the  forms 
and  precedents  of  society.  Specifically — 2.  In 
the  fine  arts,  to  render  or  represent  in  a con- 
ventional manner — that  is,  either  by  exact  ad- 
herence to  a rule  or  in  a manner  intentionally 
incomplete  and  simplified. 

The  fact  is,  neither  [leaves  nor  figures]  are  idealized, 
but  both  are  conventionalized  on  the  same  principles,  and 
in  the  same  way.  Buskin. 

conventionally  (kon-ven'shon-al-i),  adv.  In  a 
conventional  manner. 

I should  have  replied  to  this  question  by  something  con- 
ventionally vague  and  polite. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xiv. 

conventionary  (kon-ven'shon-a-ri),  a.  [<  con- 
vention + -aryl.]  Acting  under  contract;  set- 
tled by  covenant  or  stipulation ; conventional : 
as,  conventionary  tenants. 

In  the  case  of  the  peculiar  conventionary  holdings  of  the 
Cornish  mining  country,  where  the  tenant  has  an  inherit- 
able interest,  but  must  be  re-admitted  every  seven  years, 
something  like  proof  of  a Celtic  origin  is  attainable. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  204,  App. 

convention-coin  (kon-ven'shon-koin),  n.  1.  A 
German  coin  adopted  by  most  of  the  German 
states  in  1763.  A Cologne  mark  of  silver,  13 
loths  6 grains  fine,  was  coined  in  8i  rix-dollars. 
— 2.  A German  coin  struck  according  to  a con- 
vention of  1857  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
other  states.  A mint  pound  or  500  grams  of 
fine  silver  was  coined  into  30  thalers  or  52^ 
gulden. 

convention-dollar  (kon-ven'shon -dollar),  n. 

+Same  as  convention-coin,  2. 

conventionist  (kon-ven'shon-ist),  n.  [<  con- 
vention + -ist.]  One  who  makes  a bargain  or 
contract.  [Rare.] 

The  buyer  (if  it  be  but  a sorry  postchaise)  cannot  go 
forth  with  the  seller  thereof  into  the  street,  . . . but 
he  views  his  conventionist  ...  as  if  lie  was  going  along 
with  him  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  fight  a duel. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey. 

conventual  (kon-ven'tu-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
conventuel  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.' conventual  =It.  conven- 
tuale,  < ML.  conventualis,  ( conventus,  a convent : 
see  convent.]  I.  a.  Belonging  to  a convent; 
monastic : as,  conventual  priors. 

The  Abbot  and  monkes  conuentuall. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  3410. 

Conventual  regularity.  Thackeray. 

Conventual  church,  the  church  attached  or  belonging 
to  a convent. 

In  southern  Italy  . . . even  a metropolitan  church  was 
not  likely  to  reach,  in  point  of  mere  size,  to  the  measure 
of  a second-class  cathedral  or  conventual  church  in  Eng- 
land, or  even  in  Normandy.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  297. 

Conventual  mass.  See  mass l. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  lives  in  a convent;  a 
monk  or  a nun. 

The  venerable  conventual.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  165. 
2.  [ cap .]  A member  of  one  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Franciscan  order,  the  other 
being  the  Observants.  See  Franciscan.  They 
live  in  convents,  follow  a mitigated  rule,  wear  a black 
habit  and  cowl,  and  do  not  go  barefooted. 

The  Franciscans  . . . had  so  far  swerved  from  the  obli- 
gations of  their  institute,  which  interdicted  the  posses- 
sion of  property  of  any  description,  that  they  owned  large 
estates.  . . . Those  who  indulged  in  this  latitude  were 
called  conventuals,  while  the  comparatively  small  num- 


conventual 

her  who  put  the  strictest  construction  on  the  rule  of  their 
order  were  denominated  observantes,  or  brethren  of  the 
^observance.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  5. 

converge  (kon-verj'),  V.;  pret.  and  pp.  converg- 
ed, ppr.  converging.  [=  F.  converger  = Sp.  Pg. 
converger  = It.  convergere,  < LL.  convergere,  in- 
cline together,  < h.  com-,  together,  + vergere, 
incline,  turn,  hend:  see  verge,  v.  Cf.  diverge.'] 
I.  intrans.  To  tend  to  meet  in  a point  or  line ; 
incline  and  approach  nearer  together,  as  two 
or  more  lines  in  the  same  plane  which  are  not 
parallel,  or  two  planes  which  are  not  parallel ; 
tend  to  meet  if  prolonged  or  continued ; figur- 
atively,_ to  tend  or  lead  to  a common  result, 
conclusion,  etc. : opposed  to  diverge. 

Colours  mingle,  features  join. 

And  lines  converge. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  iii. 

The  mountains  converge  into  a single  ridge.  Jefferson. 

From  whatever  side  we  commence  the  investigation,  our 
paths  alike  converge  toward  the  principle  of  which  this 
theory  [of  equity]  is  a development. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  499. 

As  the  tree  grows,  the  outer  leaves  diverge,  and  get  far- 
ther from  the  tree  and  from  each  other  ; and  two  extremi- 
ties that  have  once  diverged  never  converge  and  grow  to- 
gether again.  IF.  K.  Clifford,  "Lectures,  I.  89. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  approach,  or  meet  in  a 
point. 

For,  on  observing  what  happens  when  the  axes  of  the 
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is  a converging  series  for  all  values  of  x.  But 
* + i + i *3  + i x*  + $ *5,  etc., 

is  only  converging  for  a value  of  x whose  modulus  is  less 
than  unity.  Also  called  convergent  series. 

conversable  (kon-ver'sa-bl),  a.  [<  F.  conver- 
sable = Sp.  conversable  = Pg.  conversavel  = It. 
conversabile , < ML.  conversabilis , < L.  conversari , 
converse:  see  converse \ v.]  1.  Qualified  for 

conversation,  or  disposed  to  converse;  ready 
in  or  inclined  to  mutual  communication  of 
thoughts ; sociable ; communicative. 

The  ladys  here  are  very  conversable,  and  the  religious 
women  not  at  all  reserv’d.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  21,  1645. 
Your  intervals  of  time  to  spend 
With  so  conversable  a friend. 

Swift,  Reason  for  not  Building  at  Drapier’s  Hill. 
Mrs.  Bardell  let  lodgings  to  many  conversable  single  gen- 
tlemen, with  great  profit,  but  never  brought  any  more  ac- 
tions for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  lvii. 
2f.  Capable  of  being  conversed  with ; open  to 
conversation. 

Kings  should  not  always  act  the  king : that  is,  should  be 
just,  and  mix  sweetness  with  greatness,  and  be  conversible 
by  good  men.  Penn,  No  Cross,  No  Crown,  ii. 

Also  written  conversible. 
conversableness  (kon-ver'sa-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  conversable ; disposition  or 
readiness  to  converse ; sociability ; affability. 


two  eyes  are  converged  on  an  object,  it  will  be  perceived  COnversablv  (kon-ver'sa-bli),  ado.  1.  In  a con- 
that  we  become  conscious  nf  the  annua  U.  versabie  manner;  affably.— 2f.  Iu  conversa- 

tion; colloquially. 

Nor  is  there  any  people,  either  in  the  Island,  or  on  the 
Continent,  that  speaks  it  [pristine  Greek]  eonversably. 

Ilowell,  Letters,  I.  i.  27. 

conversance,  conversancy  (kon'ver-sans, 


that  we  become  conscious  of  the  space  it  occupies,  and  of 
the  closely-environing  space,  with  much  more  distinctness 
than  we  are  conscious  of  any  other  space. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 119. 

To  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  crystalline 
plates  in  converging  polarised  light,  a polarising  appara- 
tus constructed  by  Dubosq  is  employed. 

+ Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  325. 

convergence,  convergency  (kon-ver'jens,  -jen- 
si),  n. ; pi.  convergences,  conver'gencies  (-jen-s’ez, 
-siz).  [<  F.  convergence  (=  Sp.  Pg.  convergen- 
cia  = It.  convergenza),  < convergent : see  conver- 
gent.] 1.  The  character  or  fact  of  converging; 
tendency  to  one  point ; the  fact  of  meeting  in 
a point. — 2.  In  math.:  (a)  The  gradual  and 
indefinite  approximation  of  the  sum  of  an  infi- 
nite series  toward  a finite  value.  (6)  The  sca- 
lar part  of  the  result  of  performing  upon  any 
vector  function  the  operation 

i A.  + }A  + k—. 

dx  dy  dz 

It  is  so  called  because,  if  the  vector  function  be  consid- 
ered as  representing  the  velocity  and  direction  of  a flow- 
ing fluid,  the  surface  integral  of  this  function  over  a closed 
surface,  or  the  flow  inward  through  that  surface,  is  equal 
to  the  volume  integral  of  the  convergence  within  the 
surface.  See  curl—  Circle  of  convergence,  a circle  so 
drawn  in  the  plane  whose  points  represent  all  imaginary 
values  of  the  variable  that  all  the  points  within  it  repre- 
sent values  for  which  a given  series  is  convergent,  and  all 
points  without  it  represent  points  for  which  the  series 
is  divergent.  But  of  points  on  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  some  are  generally  of  one  class  and  some  of  the 
other.— Magnetic  points  of  convergence.  See  mag- 
^ netic. 

convergent  (kon-ver'jent),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
convergent  =.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  convergente,  < LL.  con- 
verge^ t-)s, . ppr.  of  convergere:  see  converge.'] 
I.  a.  Tending  to  meet  or  actually  meeting  in 
a point ; approaching  each  other,  as  two  lines ; 
figuratively,  tending  to  a common  result,  con- 
clusion, etc.:  as,  convergent  lines;  convergent 
theories. 

Artistic  beauty  and  moral  beauty  are  convergent  lines 
which  run  back  into  a common  ideal  origin. 

S.  Lanier , The  English  Novel,  p.  273. 
Convergent  fraction.  Same  as  convergent,  n. — Conver- 
gent-nerved.  Same  as  converginerved. — Convergent 
series.  Same  as  converging  series  (which  see,  under  con- 
verging). 

II.  n.  A fraction  expressing  the  approximate 
value  of  a continued  fraction,  when  only  some 
of  the  first  incomplete  quotients  are  used.  Thus, 
the  convergentsto  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a circle 
to  its  diameter  are,  fgg,  etc.,  these  being  approxi- 
mations to  the  continued  fraction  representing  this  ratio. 
See  continued  fraction,  under  continued. 

converginerved  (kon-ver'ji-nervd),  a.  [Irreg. 

< L.  convergere , converge,  + ner- 
vuSj  nerve,  + -ecl%.]  In  bot.,  having 
longitudinal  nerves  convergent  at 
*the  ends:  applied  to  leaves. 

Converging  (kon-ver'  jing),  p.  a. 

[Ppr.  of  converge , v.]  Tending  to 
meet  in  a point;  in  general,  ap- 
proaching each  other.— converging 
light,  light  transmitted  in  converging, 
in  distinction  from  parallel,  rays.— Con- 
verging series,  in  math.,  an  infinite  se- 
ries the  sum  of  whose  terms,  beginning 
with  the  first,  approximates  indefinitely 
toward  a limit  as  more  and  more  of  these  terms  are  taken 
211  to  account.  Thus, 


converse 

Noo  . . . persoun  shalbe  admitted  unto  this  Gilde  but 
if  a bee  founde  of  goode  name  and  fame,  of  good  conuersa- 
con,  and  honeste  in  his  demeanour,  and  of  goode  rule. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  190. 
Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.  1 Pet.  i.  15. 
The  hunters  and  hawkers  among  the  clergy  [were]  re- 
called to  graver  conversation. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 
2.  Familiar  intercourse ; intimate  acquain- 
tance or  association;  commerce  in  social  life. 
[Obsolescent.] 

It  has  been  my  study  still  to  please  those  women 
That  fell  within  my  conversation. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  ii.  3. 
Conversation,  when  they  come  into  the  world,  soon  gives 
them  a becoming  assurance.  Locke,  Education. 

3f.  Familiar  acquaintance  from  using  or  study- 
ing. 

Much  conversation  in  books.  Bacon. 

4.  Informal  interchange  of  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents by  spoken  words ; informal  or  familiar 
talk.  [Now  the  most  general  use  of  the  word.] 

One  of  the  best  rules  for  conversation  is  never  to  say  a 
thing  which  any  of  the  company  can  reasonably  wish  we 
had  rather  left  unsaid.  Sterne. 

Wise,  cultivated,  genial  conversation  is  the  last  flower  of 
civilization,  and  the  best  result  which  life  has  to  offer  us 
— a cup  for  gods,  which  has  no  repentance. 

Emerson , Misc.,  p.  340. 

5.  A meeting  for  conversation,  especially  on 
literary  subjects ; a conversazione. 

Lady  Pomfret  has  a charming  conversation  once  a week. 

Walpole,  Letters  (1740),  I.  71. 

6.  Sexual  intercourse : as,  criminal  conversation 
(which  see,  under  criminal) — Conversation-tube 
a tube  for  enabling  conversation  to  be  carried  on  easily 
with  deaf  people ; an  ear-trumpet.  See  speaking-tube. 


si),  «.  [<  conversant:  see  -ance,  -ancy.]  The  conversational  (kon-ver-sa'sbon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
state of  being  conversant ; familiarity ; familiar  1 ‘ ■”  " 

intercourse  or  acquaintance.  [Rare.] 

The  greater  number  of  its  stories  embody  such  passages 
in  the  personal  history  of  the  eminent  men  and  women 
of  Europe  as  the  author  came  to  the  knowledge  of  by  con - 
versance  with  the  circles  in  which  they  moved. 

N.  P.  Willis,  People  I have  Met,  Pref. 

Conversancy  with  the  books  that  teach. 

The  arts  that  help. 

Browning,  Bing  and  Book,  II.  325. 

conversant  (kon'ver-sant),  a.  [<  F.  conversant 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  conversante,  < L.  conversan{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  conversari,  live  with,  converse : see  conversed, 
f>.]  1.  Having  frequent  or  customary  inter- 


versation  + -a#.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  conversation : as,  conversational  pow- 
ers ; a conversational  style. 

Bichardson’s  novels  deserve  special  mention,  as  being 
a rich  store  of  the  conversational  dialect  of  their  author’3 
age.  p.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  320. 

conversationalist  (kon-ver-sa'shon-al-ist),  n. 
[<  conversational  + -is#.]  A talker  ^'especial- 
ly, an  agreeable  and  interesting  talker ; a con- 
verser  ; one  who  excels  in  conversation. 

People  who  never  talked  anywhere  else  were  driven  to 
talk  in  those  old  coaches  ; while  aready  conversationalist, 
like  Judge  Story,  was  stimulated  to  incessant  cerebral  dis- 
charges. Josiah  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  191. 


conversationally  _(kon-ver-sa'shon-al-i); 


companionship ; acquainted : followed  by  with , 
formerly  also  by  among. 

Thei  seide  she  was  not  worthi  to  be  conuersaunt  a-monge 
Peple.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  422. 

The  strangers  that  were  conversant  among  them. 

Josh.  viii.  35. 


But  the  men  were  very  good  unto  us 
were  conversant  with  them. 


. as  long  as  we 
1 Sam.  xxv.  15. 

Never  to  be  infected  with  delight, 

Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 
What  I pretend  by  this  dedication  is  an  honour  which  I 


„ v _/7  adv. 

In  a conversational  manner, 
conversationedf  (kon-ver-sa'shond),  a.  [<  con- 
versation + -ed2.]  Having  a certain  behavior 
or  deportment. 

Till  she  be  better  conversation’ d, 

. . . I’ll  keep 

As  far  from  her  as  the  gallows. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  The  Captain,  I.  1. 

conversationism  (kon-ver-sa'shon-izm),  n.  [< 
conversation  + -ism.]  A word  or  phrase  used 
in  familiar  conversation ; a colloquialism. 
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do  myself  to  posterity,  by  acquainting  them  that  I have  c°HVersatlOIllSt  (kon-ver-sa  shqn-ist),  n.  [< 


been  conversant  with  the  first  persons  of  the  age  in  which 
I lived.  Dry  den,  Ded.  of  King  Arthur. 

2.  Acquainted  by  familiar  use  or  study;  hav- 
ing a thorough  or  intimate  knowledge  or  pro- 
ficiency : followed  generally  by  with,  formerly 
and  still  occasionally  by  in. 

The  learning  and  skill  which  he  had  by  being  conversant 
in  their  books.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  § 8. 

Among  men  long  conversant  with  books,  we  too  fre- 
quently find  those  misplaced  virtues  of  which  I have  been 
now  complaining.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

His  eye  is  both  microscopic  and  telescopic ; conversant 
at  once  with  the  animalculte  of  society  and  letters,  and  the 
larger  objects  of  human  concern. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  14. 

3.  Having  concern  or  connection ; concerned, 
occupied,  or  engaged:  followed  by  with  or  about. 

Education  is  conversant  about  children. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Education  of  Children. 

Moral  action  is  conversant  almost  wholly  with  evidence 
which  in  itself  is  only  probable. 


conversation  4-  -is*.]  A talker;  a converser;  a 
conversationalist. 

I must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 

Kit  Cat,  the  famous  conversationist. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  47. 
Prom  a poet  of  unusual  promise,  he  [Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck]  relapsed  into  a mere  conversationist. 

D.  J.  Hill,  Bryant,  p.  64. 

conversative  (kon-ver'sa-tiv),  a.  [<  converse  1, 
v.,  + -ative;  = It.  conversativo.]  Relating  to 
mutual  intercourse ; social : opposed  to  con- 
templative. [Rare.] 

She  chose  rather  to  endue  him  with  conversative  qualities 
and  ornaments  of  youth.  Sir  H.  Wottm,  Buckingham. 

conversazione  (kon-ver-sat-si-6'ne),  n. ; pi.  con- 
versazioni (-ne).  [It.,  = E.  conversation,  q.  v.] 

A meeting  for  conversation,  particularly  on 
literary  subjects. 

These  conversazioni  [at  Florence]  resemble  our  card- 
assemblies.  Drummemd,  Travels  (1754),  p.  41. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Bight,  p.  93.  converse1  (kon-vers'),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
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=Syn.  2.  Versed  (in),  skilled  (in),  proficient  (in). 

COnversantly  (kon'ver-sant-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
versant or  familiar  manner. 

Conversation  (kon-ver-sa/shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
conversation,  -cioun  = D.  konversatie  = G.  con- 
versation = Dan.  Sw.  Conversation,  < OF.  con- 
versation, -tion,  F.  conversation  = Sp.  conversa- 
citfn  = Pg.  conversaqao  = It.  conversazione,  < L. 
conversatio(n-),  conversation,  manner  of  life,  < 
conversari,  pp.  conversatus,  live  with,  converse : 
see  converse 1,  ?;.]  1.  General  course  of  actions 

or  habits ; manner  of  life ; behavior ; deport- 
ment, especially  with  respect  to  morals.  [Ob- 
solescent.] 


versed,  ppr.  conversing.  [<  ME.  conversen  = D. 
konverseren  = Dan.  konversere  = Sw.  konversera, 
< OF.  (and  F.)  converser  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  conversar 
= It.  conversare,  < L.  conversari,  live,  dwell,  live 
with,  keep  company  with,  passive  (middle)  voice 
of  conversare,  turn  round,  freq.  of  convertere, 
pp.  conversus,  turn  round  : see  convert,  v.]  1. 
To  keep  company ; associate ; hold  intercourse : 
followed  hy  with.  [Now  chiefly  poetical.] 

God  . . . conversed  with  man,  in  the  very  first,  in  such 
clear,  and  certain,  and  perceptible  transaction,  that  a man 
could  as  certainly  know  that  God  was  as  that  man  was. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.,  Pref. 
God  shall  be  born  of  a Virgin,  and  converse  with  Sinners. 

Howell , Letters,  iv.  43, 


converse 

For  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  nature.  Thomson,  Summer,  1.  1381. 

2.  To  talk  informally  with  another ; have  free 
intercourse  in  mutual  communication  of  opin- 
ions and  sentiments  by  spoken  words;  inter- 
change thoughts  by  speech;  engage  in  dis- 
course : followed  by  with  before  the  person  ad- 
dressed, and  on  before  the  subject.  [Now  the 
most  general  use  of  the  word.] 

With  thee  conversing,  I forget  all  time ; 

All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  639. 

Words  learn’d  by  rote  a parrot  may  rehearse, 

But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse. 

Cowper,  Conversation. 

Many  men  infinitely  less  clever  converse  more  agreeably 
than  he  does,  because  he  is  too  epigrammatic,  and  has  ac- 
customed himself  so  much  to  make  brilliant  observations 
that  he  cannot  easily  descend  to  quiet,  unlaboured  talk. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  Nov.  30,  1818. 

In  any  knot  of  men  conversing  on  any  subject,  the  per- 
son who  knows  most  about  it  will  have  the  ear  of  the  com- 
pany, if  he  wishes  it,  and  lead  the  conversation. 

Emerson,  Eloquence. 

3f.  To  have  sexual  commerce.  Guardian.  = syn. 
2.  To  speak,  discourse,  chat. 

converse1  (kon'vers),  n.  [<  converse i,  v.]  1. 

Acquaintance  by  frequent  or  customary  inter- 
course; familiarity:  as,  to  hold  converse  with 
persons  of  different  sects,  or  to  hold  converse 
with  terrestrial  things. 

The  old  ascetic  Christians  found  a paradise  in  a desert, 
and  with  little  converse  on  earth  held  a conversation  in 
heaven.  Sir  T.  Browne , Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  9. 

There  studious  let  me  sit, 

And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead. 

Thomson , Winter,  1.  432. 

’Tis  but  to  hold 

Converse  with  Nature’s  charms.  Byron. 
2.  Conversation;  familiar  discourse  or  talk; 
free  interchange  of  thoughts  or  opinions. 

Form’d  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  379. 

Thy  converse  drew  us  with  delight. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cx. 

3f.  Sexual  commerce. 

The  Souldier  corrupted  with  ease  and  liberty ; drowned 
in  prohibited  wine,  enfeebled  with  the  continuall  converse 
of  women.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  39. 

converse2  (kon'vers),  a.  and  n. . [=F.  converse 
= Pg.  It.  converso , < L.  conversus , turned  round, 
p.  of  convertere , turn  round:  see  convert , v.] 

. a.  Turned  about ; transposed ; reciprocal. 

The  rule  is  purely  negative  ; no  weight  at  all  is  given  to 
the  converse  doctrine  that  whatever  was  Venetian  should 
be  Italian.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  42. 

II.  n.  1 . A part  answering  or  corresponding 
to  another,  but  differing  from  it  in  nature  and 
required  to  make  it  complete ; a complement ; 
a counterpart:  as,  the  hollows  in  a mold  in 
which  a medal  has  been  cast  are  the  converse  of 
the  parts  of  the  medal  in  relief.  [ Converse  is 
often  used  incorrectly  in  the  sense  of  reverse — 
that  is,  the  opposite,  the  contrary. 

“John  Bruce”  was  written  uncompromisingly  in  every 
line  of  his  face,  just  the  converse  of  Forrester,  whom  old 
maids  of  rigid  virtue,  after  seeing  him  twice,  were  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  speak  of  as  “Charley.”  Lawrence .] 

2.  In  logic : ( a ) Either  of  the  pair  of  relations 
which  subsist  between  two  objects,  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other:  thus,  the  relation  of  child  to 
parent  is  the  converse  of  the  relation  of  parent 
to  child.  ( b ) One  of  a pair  of  propositions  hav- 
ing the  same  subject  and  predicate  or  antece- 
dent and  consequent,  but  in  the  reversed  order. 
Thus,  the  proposition  that  every  isosceles  triangle  has  two 
of  its  angles  equal  is  the  converse  of  the  proposition  that 
every  triangle  having  two  angles  equal  is  isosceles.  See 
conversion,  2. 

The  given  proposition  is  called  the  converted  or  converse  ; 
the  other,  into  which  it  is  converted,  the  converting.  There 
is,  however,  much  ambiguity,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the 
terms  commonly  employed  by  logicians  to  designate  the 
two  propositions — that  given,  and  the  product  of  the  logi- 
cal elaboration.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  xiv. 

conversely  (kon'vers-li),  adv.  In  a converse 
manner ; as  the  converse ; by  conversion.  See 
conversely  n.,  and  conversion. 

As  whatever  of  the  produce  of  the  country  is  devoted  to 
production  is  capital,  so,  conversely,  the  whole  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country  is  devoted  to  production. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  iv.  § 2. 

Colloids  take  up,  by  a power  that  has  been  called  “capil- 
lary affinity,”  a large  quantity  of  water.  . . . Conversely, 
with  like  readiness,  they  give  up  this  water  by  evapora- 
tion. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol. , § 11. 

converser  (kon-ver'sfer),  n.  One  who  converses, 
or  engages  iii  conversation. 

In  dialogue,  she  was  a good  converser:  her  language  . . . 
was  well  chosen ; . . . her  information  varied  and  correct. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xii. 
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conversible1  (kon-ver'si-bl),  a.  [=  F.  conversi- 
ble = Pg.  conversivel,  < LL.  conversibilis  (also 
convertibilis : see  convertible),  changeable,  < L. 
convertere,  pp.  conversus:  see  convert,  v.,  con- 
verse2.]  Capable  of  being  converted,  or  trans- 
formed into  the  converse. 

This  conversible  . . . sorites. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  603. 

conversible2  (kon-ver'si-bl),  a.  [<  conversely 
v.y  + -ible.]  Same  as  conversable. 

conversing  (kon-ver'sing),  n.  [V erbal  n.  of  con- 
versely v.]  Conversation ; intercourse ; dealing. 

It  were  very  reasonable  to  propound  to  ourselves,  in  all 
out  conversings  with  others,  that  one  great  design  of  doing 
some  good  to  their  souls.  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  § 16. 

If,  however,  from  too  much  conversing  with  material 
objects,  the  soul  was  gross,  and  misplaced  its  satisfaction 
in  the  body,  it  reaped  nothing  but  sorrow. 

^ Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser. , p.  164. 

conversion  (kon-ver'shon),  n.  [=  F.  conversion 
= Pr.  conversio  = Sp.  conversion  = Pg.  conversdo 
= It.  conversione , <L.  conversio(n-),  < corner  ter  ey 
pp.  conversusy  convert:  see  convert,  v.]  1.  In 

general,  a turning  or  changing  from  one  state 
or  form  to  another;  transmutation;  transfor- 
mation : sometimes  implying  total  loss  of  iden- 
tity: as,  a conversion  of  water  into  ice,  or  of 
food  into  chyle  or  blood;  the  conversion  of  a 
thing  from  its  original  purpose  to  another ; the 
conversion  of  land  into  money. 

The  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  which  was 
the  chief  agrarian  grievance,  was  much  more  universal 
among  Catholics  than  among  Protestants. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xvi. 

Specifically — 2.  In  logic , that  immediate  in- 
ference which  transforms  a proposition  into 
another  whose  subject-term  is  the  predicate- 
term,  and  whose  predicate-term  the  subject- 
term,  of  the  former.  Simple,  proper,  or  direct  con- 
version is  that  in  which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
propositions  remain  unchanged  : as,  No  good  man  is  un- 
happy ; hence  (by  conversion),  No  unhappy  man  is  good. 
Conversion  per  accidens  (by  accident)  is  that  in  which  the 
quality  of  the  first  proposition  is  unchanged  while  its 
quantity  is  changed : as,  All  cockatrices  are  non-existent ; 
hence  (by  conversion),  Some  non-existent  things  are  cock- 
atrices. Conversion  by  contraposition  is  where  the  quantity 
and  quality  are  preserved,  but  the  terms  are  infinitated  : 
as,  Some  Chinamen  are  not  honest;  hence,  Some  non- 
honest  persons  are  not  non-Chinamen.  The  traditional 
rules  of  conversion  are  embodied  in  the  verses, 
Simpliciter/ecf,  convertitur  eva  per  acci, 

Astro  per  contra,  sicut  conversio  tota, 
where  the  vowels  of  feci,  eva,  astro,  show  the  kinds  of 
propositions  which  can  be  converted  in  the  three  ways. 
(See  Ai,  2 (&).)  A diminute  conversion  is  a conversion  of  a 
proposition  such  that  the  consequent  asserts  less  than 
the  antecedent : as,  All  lawyers  are  honest,  and  therefore 
some  honest  men  are  lawyers.  An  improper  or  reductive 
conversion  is  a conversion  per  accidens  or  by  contraposi- 
tion. A universal  conversion  is  an  inference  by  conversion 
whose  conclusion  is  a universal  proposition ; a partial  con- 
version, one  whose  conclusion  is  a particular  proposition. 
[The  Latin  conversio  was  first  used  in  this  sense  by  Appu- 
leius  to  translate  Aristotle’s  dvrio-Tpo^.] 

3.  In  theol.,  a radical  and  complete  change, 
sudden  or  gradual,  in  the  spirit,  purpose,  and 
direction  of  the  life,  from  one  of  self-seeking 
and  enmity  toward  God  to  one  of  love  toward 
God  and  man. 

The  secund,  the  sonday  after  the  fest  of  the  conuersioun 
of  seynte  Poule.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  52. 

If  we  look  through  all  the  examples  we  have  of  conver- 
sion in  Scripture,  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and 
the  Corinthians,  and  all  others  the  apostles  write  to,  how 
far  were  they  from  this  gradual  way  of  conversion  by  con- 
tracted habits,  and  by  such  culture  as  Turnbull  speaks  of ! 

Edwards,  Works,  II.  548. 

4.  Change  from  one  religion  to  another,  or 
from  one  side  or  party  to  another,  especially 
from  one  that  is  regarded  as  false  to  one  that 
is  regarded  as  true. 

They  passed  through  Phenice  and  Samaria,  declaring 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  Acts  xv.  3. 

That  conversion  will  be  suspected  that  apparently  con- 
curs with  interest.  Johnson. 

5.  Milit. : (a)  A change  of  front,  as  of  a body 
of  troops  attacked  in  flank.  (6)  The  applica- 
tion of  condemned  stores  to  uses  other  than 
that  originally  intended. — 6.  In  ordnance , the 
alteration  of  a smooth-bore  gun  into  a rifled 
gun  by  inserting  a lining-tube  of  wrought-iron 
or  steel. — 7.  In  law : ( a ) An  unauthorized  as- 
sumption and  exercise  of  the  right  of  owner- 
ship over  personal  property  belonging  to  an- 
other in  hostility  to  his  rights;  an  act  of  do- 
minion over  the  personal  property  of  another 
inconsistent  with  his  rights ; unauthorized  ap- 
propriation. (b)  A change  from  realty  into 
personalty,  or  vice  versa.  See  equitable  con- 
version, under  equitable. — 8.  Naut.,  the  reduc- 
tion of  a vessel  by  one  deck,  so  as  to  convert 
a line-of-battle  ship  into  a frigate,  or  a crank 
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three-decker  into  a good  two-decker,  or  a ser- 
viceable vessel  into  a hulk.  [Eng.] — 9.  In 
dyeing.  See  extract. 

Under  the  name  of  conversion  is  designated  a certain 
modification  of  the  shade  of  any  colour  produced  on  cloth 
by  means  of  the  intervention  of  some  chemical  agent. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  319. 
Center  of  conversion,  in  mech.,  the  point  in  a body  about 
which  it  turns  as  a center,  when  a force  is  applied  to  any 
part  of  it,  or  unequal  forces  are  applied  to  its  different 
parts.— Conversion  of  equations,  in  alg.,  the  reduction 
of  equations  by  multiplication,  or  the  manner  of  altering 
an  equation  when  the  quantity  sought,  or  any  member  of 
it,  is  a fraction ; the  reducing  of  a fractional  equation  into 
an  integral  one.—  Conversion  of  proportions,  in  math., 
is  when  of  four  proportionals  it  is  inferred  that  the  first 
is  to  its  excess  above  the  second  as  the  third  to  its  excess 
above  the  fourth  ; and  the  four  terms  when  thus  arranged 
are  said  to  be  proportionals  by  conversion. — Conversion 
Of  relief,  a pseudoscopic  effect  by  which  an  alto-rilievo  is 
changed  to  a basso-rilievo,  and  conversely : first  used  by 
Wheatstone. 

By  simply  crossing  the  pictures  in  the  stereoscope,  so  as 
to  bring  before  each  eye  the  picture  taken  for  the  other, 
a conversion  of  relief  is  produced  in  the  resulting  solid 
image.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 31. 

Conversion  Of  St.  Paul,  a festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  of  the  Anglican  Church,  observed  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary, in  commemoration  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle,  as  related  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Acts.  = Syn.  3. 
Conversion,  Regeneration.  Conversion  is  generally  em- 
ployed to  express  the  voluntary  act  of  the  individual  in 
turning  from  sin  to  seek  the  pardon  and.  grace  of  God, 
while  regeneration  is  employed  to  express  the  divine  act 
exerted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  soul  of  man.  But  this 
distinction  is  by  no  means  always  observed  even  in  theo- 
logical writings,  and  the  two  terms  are  often  used  synony- 
mously. 

He  oft 

Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met, 
Triumphs  or  festivals  ; and  to  them  preach’d 
Conversion  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 
In  prison,  under  judgments  imminent. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  724. 

Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but 
according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Tit.  iii.  5. 

conversive1  (kon-ver'siv),  a.  [<  L.  conversus, 
pp.  of  convertere,  turn  round  (see  convert,  v.),  + 
-ire.]  Capable  of  being  converted  or  changed ; 
convertible.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Conversive2  (kon-ver'siv),  a.  [<  conversed  + 
-ire.]  Conversable;  social.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

To  be  rude  or  foolish  is  the  badge  of  a weak  mind,  and 
of  one  deficient  in  the  conversive  quality  of  man. 

^ Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  75. 

convert  (kon-vert'),  v.  [<  ME.  converten  = F. 
Pr.  Sp.  convertir  = Pg.  converter  = It.  conver- 
tire,  < L.  convertere , pp.  conversus , turn  round, 
turn  toward,  change,  convert,  < com-,  together, 
+ vertere , turn : see  verse,  and  cf . advert,  avert, 
evert,  invert,  pervert,  revert.']  I.  trans.  If.  To 
cause  to  turn ; turn ; turn  round. 

Convert  thy  thoughts  to  somewhat  else,  I pray  thee. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

That  a kingfisher,  hanged  by  the  bill,  sheweth  in  what 
quarter  the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and  secret  propriety,  con- 
verting the  breast  to  that  point  of  the  Horizon  from  whence 
the  wind  doth  blow,  is  a received  opinion,  and  very  strange. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  10. 

2.  To  change  or  turn,  as  into  another  form  or 
substance  or,  by  exchange,  into  an  equivalent 
thing ; transmute ; transform : as,  to  convert 
grain  into  spirits ; to  convert  one  kind  of  prop- 
erty into  another:  to  convert  bank-notes  into 
gold. 

If  the  whole  atmosphere  was  converted  into  water,  it 
would  make  no  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  yards  water 
about  the  earth.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  i.  3. 

We  congratulate  you  that  you  have  known  how  to  con- 
vert calamities  into  powers,  exile  into  a campaign,  present 
defeat  into  lasting  victory.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  362. 

It  was  something  different  from  mere  condensation  which 
converted  Promos  and  Cassandra  into  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure. A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  119. 

3.  To  change  from  one  state  or  condition  to 
another:  as,  to  convert  a barren  waste  into  a 
fruitful  field ; to  convert  rude  savages  into  civ- 
ilized men. 

That  still  lessens 

The  sorrow,  and  converts  it  nigh  to  joy. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1564. 

Emancipation  may  convert  the  slave  from  a well-fed  ani- 
mal into  a pauperised  man.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  21. 

4.  In  theol.,  to  change  the  purpose,  direction, 
and  spirit  of  the  life  of  (another)  from  one  of 
self-seeking  and  enmity  toward  God  to  one  of 
love  toward  God  and  man ; turn  from  an  evil 
life  to  a holy  one. 

Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out.  Acts  iii.  19. 

He  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way 
shall  save  a soul  from  death.  J as.  v.  20. 

5.  To  change  or  turn  from  one  religion  to  an- 
other, or  from  one  party  or  sect  to  another, 
especially  from  one  that  is  regarded  as  false  to 
one  that  is  regarded  as  true. 
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In  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of 
Pork.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  5. 

Twas  much  wished  by  the  holy  Robinson  that  some  of 
the  poor  heathen  had  been  converted  before  any  of  them 
had  been  slaughtered.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  i.  3. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  Moslems.  Prescott. 

6.  To  turn  from  one  use  or  destination  to  an- 
other; divert  from  the  proper  or  intended  use; 
specifically,  in  law,  of  personal  property,  un- 
lawfully to  assume  ownership  of,  or  to  assert 
a control  over,  inconsistent  with  that  of  the 
owner;  appropriate  without  right  to  one’s  own 
use,  or  intentionally  deprive  of  its  use  the  one 
having  the  right  thereto. 

Which  [lands  and  possessions]  are  nowe,  and  have  bene 
of  longe  tyme,  conuerted  as  well  to  dedes  of  charyte  and  to 
the  commen-welth  there,  as  hereafter  shall  appere. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  I.  8.),  p.  248. 

When  the  Monks  of  Canterbury  had  displeased  him  about 
the  election  of  their  Archbishop,  he  seized  upon  all  their 
Goods,  and  converted  them  to  his  own  Use. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  73. 

7.  In  logic,  to  transform  by  conversion.  See 

conversion . ° m J 
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St.  Paul  makes  a difference  between  those  he  calls 
neophytes— that  is,  newly  grafted  into  Christianity— and 
those  that  are  brought  up  in  the  faith. 

Bacon,  Speech  on  the  Union  of  Laws. 

The  pagan  coterie  who  got  hold  of  him  [the  Emperor 
Julian]  soon  discovered  the  importance  of  their  convert. 

Smith  and  Wace , Diet.  Christ.  Biog.,  III.  494. 

Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ! for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte , and,  when  he 
is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
yourselves.  Mat.  xxiii.  15. 

This  is  a creature, 
Would  she  begin  a sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else  ; make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 

That  notorious  pervert,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  France. 

Thackeray , Roundabout  Papers,  i. 

Hopeful  looked  after  him,  and  espied  on  his  back  a pa- 

Ser  with  this  inscription,  “ Wanton  professor  and  damna- 
Le  apostate."  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  i. 

The  ballads  themselves  laughed  at  one  another  for  de- 
serting their  own  proper  subjects,  and  becoming,  as  it 
were,  renegades  to  nationality  and  patriotism. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  134. 


convertend  (kon-ver-tend'),  n.  [=  F.  conver- 

, Oi  w V T ~V“  tente,  < L.  convertendus,  gerundive  of  convertere, 

“J-  or  express  m convert:  see  convert,  p.]  That  which  is  to  he 

converted ; specifically,  in  logic,  a proposition 
which  is  or  is  to  be  transformed  by  conversion ; 

.,  — , — =-  the  premise  of  the  immediate  inference  of  con- 

Converted  iron,  iron  which  has  been  made  into  steel  by  ^version.  See  conversion,  2. 

^b&Ttofs“  C™rT™(wrV6rv 6r)’  "•  V 0n6  Wh0  COn- 

maw  in  7/i/mv.  .1  ,• verts ; one  who  makes  converts. 


another  language;  translate 
Which  story 


. Catullus  more  elegantly  converted. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Queens. 


♦iJTi  * ? . u— vuuvw  mu  proposi- 

tion, in  logic,  a proposition  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
conversion  ; the  premise  of  the  immediate  inference.— 
Converting  proposition,  the  conclusion  of  an  inference 
of  conversion. 

n.t  intrans.  1.  To  turn  in  eourse  or  direc- 
tion ; turn  about. 

I make  hym  soone  to  converte. 

Chaucer,  Troilua,  iv.  1412. 

I have  spoken  sufficiently,  at  least  what  I can,  of  this 
Nation  in  generall : now  convert  we  to  the  Person  and 
Court  of  this  Sultan.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  57. 

2.  To  be  changed;  undergo  a change. 

The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear  • 

That  fear,  to  hate.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  1. 

3.  To  experience  a change  of  heart;  change  the 
current  of  one’s  life  from  worldliness  or  selfish- 
ness to  love  of  God  and  man. 

We  preach  many  long  sermons,  yet  the  people  will  not 
repent  nor  convert.  Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1650. 

Lest  they  . . understand  with  their  heart,  and  con- 
vert, and  be  healed.  Isa.  vi. 

Whenever  a man  converts  to  God,  in  the  same  instant 
God  turns  to  him.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  423. 

convert  (kon'vert),  n.  [<  convert,  »,]  1.  A 
person  who  is  converted  from  one  opinion  or 
practice  to  another;  one  who  renounces  one 
creed,  religions  system,  or  party,  and  embraces 
another : used  particularly  of  those  who  change 
their  religious  opinions,  but  applicable  to  any 
change  from  one  belief  or  practice  to  another. 

As  some  one  has  well  said,  the  utmost  that  severity  can 
do  is  to  make  hypocrites ; it  can  never  make  converts. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  203. 


convey 

With  the  Deity  right  and  expedient  are  doubtless  con 
vertible  terms.  II.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  11 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  line  [of  eight  syl 
lables]  is  at  all  times  convertible  with  one  of  seven  sylla 
bles.  Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  xxxvii. 

6.  In  logic,  true,  or  asserted  to  be  true,  after 
conversion  or  the  interchange  of  subject  and 
predicate.  See  conversion,  2. 

He  had  need  be  well  conducted  that  should  design  to 
make  Axioms  convertible,  if  he  make  them  not  withal  cir- 
cular and  non-promovent,  or  incurring  into  themselves. 

Bacon,  Works  (ed.  Spedding),  III.  407. 
Convertible  bonds.  Seebondi. 
convertibleness  (kon-ver'ti-bl-nes),  n.  Con- 
vertibility. 

convertibly  (kon-ver'ti-bli),  adv.  Reciprocally; 
with  interchange  of  terms ; by  conversion, 
convertite  (kon'vfer-tit),  n.  [<  It.  convertito  (= 
F.  converti),  a convert,  prop.  pp.  of  convertire,  < 
L.  convertere,  turn  round:  see  convert,  i?.]  A 
convert.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up. 

Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope ; 

But,  since  you  are  a gentle  convertite , 

My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1. 

Pardon  him,  lady,  that  is  now  a convertite : 

Your  beauty,  like  a saint,  hath  wrought  this  wonder. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Woman-Hater,  iit  1. 

. ^ ° n°t  understand  these  half  convertites.  Jews  chris- 
tianizing— Christians  judaizing — puzzle  me. 

Lamb,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 


vineyard. 

2.  A vessel  in  which  metals  or  other  materials 
are  changedor  converted  from  one  shape  orcon- 


Convex  or 
Plano-con- 
vex Lens. 


...  , . , ...  convertor,  n.  See  converter,  2. 

The  zealous  converters  of  souls  and  labourers  in  God’s  convex-  (kon'vplrs)  n nnd  * r n 
meyard.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835)  I i P°nvex  veks),  a.  and  ».  [=  D.  konvels  = 

' ' *G.  convex  = Dan.  Sw.  konvex,  < F.  convexe  = Sp. 

eh  rnAtoic  a.  ofw  pg.  convexo  _ jt-  Convesso,  < L.  con- 

vexus,  vaulted,  arched,  rounded,  con- 
vex, concave,  prop.  pp.  (collateral  to 
convectus)  of  convehere,  bring  toge- 
ther: see  convection.']  I .a.  1.  Curved, 
as  a line  or  surface,  in  the  manner  of 
a circle  or  sphere  when  viewed  from 
some  point  without  it;  curved  away 
from  the  point  of  view ; hence,  bound- 
ed by  such  a line  or  surface : as,  a convex  mirror. 
A curved  line  or  surface  is  regarded  as  convex  when  it  falls 
between  the  point  of  view  and  aline  joining  any  two  of  ita 
points.  See  concave. 

Half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  342. 
Specifically — 2.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  elevated 
and  regularly  rounded ; forming  a segment  of 
a sphere,  or  nearly  so : distinguished  from  gib- 
bous, which  is  applied  to  a less  regular  eleva- 
tion.— Convex  lens,  in  optics,  a lens  having  either  one 
or  both  sides  convex.  See  lens. — Convex  milTOr,  in 
optics.  See  mirror. 

II.  n.  [<  L.  convexum,  prop.  neut.  of  con- 
vexus,  adj.:  see  above.]  A convex  body  or 
surface. 


Bessemer  Converter  in  section. 

dition  to  another.  Specifically,  in  metal.,  an  oval- 
shaped vessel  or  retort,  hung  on  an  axis,  made  of  iron  and 
lined  with  some  refractory  material,  in  which  molten  pig- 
iron  is  converted  by  the  Bessemer  process  into  what  is 
generally  called  steel.  See  steel.  Also  spelled  convertor 

convertibility  (kon-vOr-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F. 
convertibility  - Sp.  convertibili'dad,  < ML.  con- 
vertibilita(t-)s,  < LL.  convertibilis,  changeable  : 
see  convertible  and  -bility.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  convertible,  (a)  The  capability 
of  being  converted,  transmuted,  or  transformed  from  one 
form  or  Btate  to  another,  or  exchanged  for  an  equivalent : 
as,  the  convertibility  of  water  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen 


Through  the  large  Convex  of  the  azure  Sky  . . . 
Eierce  Meteors  shoot  their  arbitrary  Light. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare,  st.  40. 
Half  heaven's  convex  glitters  with  the  flame.  Tickell. 


2.  In  tlieol.,  one  who  has  been  changed,  as  to 
the  purpose  and  direction  of  his  life,  from  sin 
to  holiness. 

Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts  ^O^^^ible  (kon-ver 
With  righteousness.  ’ isa™  ™.  convertible  = Vg.  convertivel 


® ~~  d ucofCll  o VISHVCX  glll/GCIlJ  » 

money  °*  /ranee'  C??^eXed  (kon've^t),  a.  [<  convex  + -ed*.] 

, m j?  ranee.  Made  convex ; protuberant  in  a spherical  form. 

~~  /i  adfl.  in  a convex 


/IA  a,  , ivxaue  convex;  proiunerant u 

(0)  Capability  of  being  applied  or  turned  to  a new  use.  (c)  convexodl  v (kon-vek'spri-m 
The  quality  of  being  interchangeable:  as,  the  convertibility  Wn  7 1 9 sed-ii), 

of  certain  letters,  (d)  In  logic,  capability  of  being  trans- 

formed  by  conversion.  convexedness  (kon-vek'sed-nes),  n,  Same  as 

convexity , 1. 


3.  In  monasteries,  a lay  friar  or  brother  admit- 
ted to  the  service  of  the  house,  without  orders, 

and  not  allowed  to  sing  in  the  choir. Clinical 

convert.  See  clinical.  =Syn.  1.  Neophyte,  Convert,  Prose- 
lyte,  Pervert,  Apostate,  Renegade.  A neophyte  is  a convert 
who  is  still  very  new  to  the  doctrine  or  duties  of  his  re- 
ligion ; hence,  figuratively,  the  word  stands  for  a novice 
in  any  line  ; it  does  not  at  all  suggest  the  abandonment  of 
any  other  faith  for  the  present  one.  A convert  may  or  may 
not  be  from  some  other  faith ; the  word  expresses  a radical 
change  in  convictions,  feelings,  purposes,  and  actions,  and 
therefore  suggests  the  sincerity  of  the  subject ; it  is  rarely 
used  with  a sinister  meaning,  but  it  may  mean  only  acqui- 
escence in  a new  faith  proposed  for  nominal  adherence : 
as,  they  were  offered  the  choice  of  death  or  becoming  con- 
verts to  the  faith  of  the  conqueror.  A proselyte  is  gener- 
ally from  some  other  faith  or  alliance,  primarily  in  reli- 
gion, but  also  in  partizanship  of  any  kind : proselytism 
does  not  necessarily  imply  conviction ; the  tendency  is  to 
use  only  convert  in  the  good  sense,  and  apply  proselyte  to 
one  brought  over  by  unworthy  motives,  and  proselytizer  to 
one  who  seeks  recruits  for  his  faith  without  being  particu- 
lar as  to  their  being  converted  to  it.  Pervert  as  a noun  is 
new,  and  confined  chiefly  to  England  ; it  is  a paronomasia 
for  convert,  and  a controversial  word,  stigmatizing  one  who 
abandons  the  Church  of  England,  or  one  of  the  other  Prot- 
estant churches,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Apos- 
tate is  a strong  term  for  an  utter,  conspicuous,  and  presum- 
ably base  renouncer  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  any 
denominational,  political,  or  other  faith  and  affiliation.  A 
renegade  is  one  who  presumably  without  conversion  of 
mind  or  heart,  and  from  sheer  interest,  goes  over  from 
one  faith  or  party  to  another ; hence,  a mere  runaway  or 
deserter.  The  term  covers  as  much  abhorrence  and  repro- 
bation as  apostate , and  more  contempt. 


./A?  -jli\  p -p  -p  q convexity,  l. 

vertivei  = It .7onv‘er7biU?<  C°°VeXjJfn  [=,D‘ 

a conversibilist  sab  teit  = Dan .Jconvexitet,  < F.  convexite  = Sp.  con- 


LL.  convertibilis  (also  conversibilis : see  conver- 
sable), < L.  convertere,  turn,  change : see  convert, 
v.]  1 . Capable  of  being  changed  in  form,  sub- 

stance, or  condition;  susceptible  of  change; 
transmutable ; transformable . as,  iron  is  con- 
vertible into  steel,  and  wood  into  charcoal. 

Also,  by  reason  of  the  affinitie  which  it  hath  with  mylke, 
it  is  conuertible  into  blomie  and  flesh. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii. 


*—  ——  — — — - v,  v Kjyj.  1,1//*- 

vexidad  = Pg.  convexidade  = It.  convessitd,  < L. 
convexita(t-)s,  < convexus,  convex:  see  convex, 
a.]  1.  The  character  or  state  of  being  con- 

vex; roundness;  sphericity.  Also  sometimes 
convexness,  convexedness. 

The  very  convexity  of  the  earth.  Bentley. 

2.  The  exterior  surface  or  form  of  a convex 
body. 


Duvuiimco  , wiwvi  tbutiv  piuptjruy. — o.  opecin- 
cally,  in  banking  and  com.,  capable  of  being  con- 
verted or  changed  into  gold  of  similar  amount 
at  any  time : applied  to  bank-notes  and  other 
forms  of  paper  money,  as,  a convertible  paper 
currency. — 4.  Capable  of  being  applied  or 
turned,  as  to  a new  use. 

He  sees  a thousand  things,  which,  being  ignorant  of 
their  uses,  he  cannot  think  convertible  to  any  valuable 
purpose.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

The  labour  of  the  miner,  for  example,  consists  of  opera- 
tions for  digging  out  of  the  earth  substances  convertible 
by  industry  into  various  articles  fitted  for  human  use. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  ii.  § 3. 

5.  So  constituted  as  to  be  interchangeable; 

equivalent  in  certain  or  all  respects.  ».  

The  law  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge  are  not  always  Convey  (kon-va/),  V. 
convertible  terms.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.,  Int.,  § 3.  Veyen,  conveien,  < OF. 


Convexo-con- 
cave Lens. 


convexo-concave  (kon-vek'so-kon 
kav),  a.  Having  a convex  opposite 
to  a concave  surface ; having  a hol- 
low or  incurvation  on  one  side  cor- 
responding to  a convexity  on  the 
other : said  of  bodies. — Convexo-con- 
cave lens,  a lens  having  a convex  and  a concave  surface, 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  former  being  less  than  that 
of  the  latter.  Also  called  meniscus. 

convexo-convex  (kon-vek'so-kon'- 
veks),  a.  Convex  on  both  sides,  as 
a lens : otherwise  termed  double- 
convex. 

convexo-plane  (kon-vek'so-plan), 
a.  Same  as  plano-convex. 

[<  ME.  con- 

conveier,  also  Cveie£.'S°' 


convey 
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conviction 


convoier , F.  conveyer  ( > north.  ME.  convoien,  E. 
convoy,  q.  v.)  = Sp.  convoyar  = Pg.  comboiar  = 
It.  conviare  (obs.),  < ML.  conviare,  accompany 
on  the  way,  < L.  com-,  together,  + via  = E. 
way.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  carry,  bear,  or  transport. 

I will  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats.  1 Ki.  v.  9. 

There  was  one  conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in 
this  basket.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 

I saw  great  preparations  of  conduits  of  lead,  wherein 
the  water  shall  be  conveighed.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  36. 


Doth  not  the  act  of  the  parent,  in  any  lawfull  graunt  or 
conveyaunce,  bind  the  heyres  for  ever  thereunto  ? 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
(6)  The  instrument  or  document  by  which  prop- 
erty is  transferred  from  one  person  to  another ; 
specifically,  a written  instrument  transferring 
the  ownership  of  real  property  between  living 
persons ; a deed  of  land.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  including  leases,  mortgages,  etc.,  and  some- 
times in  contradistinction  to  them. 


2.  To  transmit ; communicate  by  transmission ; 
carry  or  pass  along,  as  to  a destination. 

A divine  natural  right  could  not  be  conveyed  down,  with- 
out any  plain,  natural,  or  divine  rule  concerning  it.  Locke. 

The  blessing,  therefore,  we  commemorate  was  great; 
and  it  was  made  yet  greater  by  the  way  in  which  God  was 
pleased  to  convey  it  to  us.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 

3.  In  law , to  transfer;  pass  the  title  to  by  deed, 
assignment,  or  otherwise : as,  to  convey  lands 
to  a purchaser  by  bargain  and  sale. 

He  preaches  to  the  crowd  that  power  is  lent. 

But  not  convey’d , to  kingly  government. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  1.  83. 
The  land  of  a child  under  age,  or  an  idiot,  might,  with 
the  consent  of  a general  court,  be  conveyed  away. 

Bancroft , Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  334. 
Men  conveyed  themselves  to  government  for  a definite 
price — fixed  accurately  in  florins  and  groats,  in  places  and 
pensions.  Motley , Dutch  Republic,  III.  392. 

4.  To  transmit;  contain  and  carry;  carry  as  a 
medium  of  transmission ; as,  air  conveys  sound ; 
words  convey  ideas. 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 

Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown’d. 

Goldsmith , Des.  Vil.,  1.  204. 
As  the  development  of  the  mind  proceeds,  symbols,  in- 
stead of  being  employed  to  convey  images,  are  substituted 
for  them.  Macaulay,  Dryden. 

An  ordinary  telegraph  wire  could  convey  the  whole  en- 
ergy of  Niagara  Falls,  and  convey  it  to  any  distance;  but 
the  wire  would  be  at  so  high  a potential  that  sparks 
would  tty  from  it  into  the  surrounding  air. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  626. 

5.  To  impart ; communicate  through  some  me- 
dium of  transmission. 

Poets  alone  found  the  delightful  way 
Mysterious  morals  gently  to  convey 
In  charming  numbers. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Satire,  1.  8. 
To  . . . convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  intense 
phrases.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  405. 

So  long  as  an  accurate  impression  of  facts  is  conveyed,  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  by  what  words—  that  is,  by 
what  sounds — that  impression  is  conveyed.  That  is,  it 
does  not  matter  as  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  39. 
6f.  To  steal ; lift ; purloin.  [Old  slang.] 

And  take  heede  who  takes  it  [a  spoon]  vp,  for  feare  it  be 
conuayde.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  77. 

Convey,  the  wise  it  call ; Steal ! foh ; a fico  for  the 
phrase.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 

7f.  To  manage ; cany  on ; conduct. 

He  thought  he  had  conveyed  the  matter  so  privily  and 
so  closely  that  it  should  never  have  been  known  nor  h#  vt 
come  to  light.  Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 
I will  . . . convey  the  business  as  I shall  find  means. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 

8f.  To  trace  ; derive. 

The  son  and  grandson  of  Nicholas,  the  elder  brother,  are 
not  inheritable  to  John  the  Earl,  because,  tho’  they  are 
both  Denizens  born,  yet  Nicholas,  their  father,  through 
whom  they  must  convey  their  pedigree,  was  an  alien. 

Sir  M.  Hale  (1673). 

n.t  intrans.  To  steal.  [Old  slang.] 

I will  convey , crossbite,  and  cheat  upon  Simplicius. 

Marston. 

conveyt,  n.  [<  convey,  v.  Cf.  convoy,  ».]  1.  A 
conveyance  or  transfer. 

Though  the  presumptuous  asse  , . . make  a convey  of 
all  his  lands  to  the  usurer. 

Greene,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  (Harl.  Misc.,  v.  403). 

2.  An  escort ; a convoy. 

The  day  following,  we  were  fame  to  hire  a strong  convey 
of  about  30  firelocks  to  guard  us  through  the  Cork  woods. 

Evelyn,  Memoirs. 

conveyable  (kon-va'a-bl),  a.  [<  convey  + -able.’] 
Capable  of  being  conveyed  or  transferred, 
conveyance  (kon-va'ans),  n.  [<  convey  + - ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  conveying;  the  act  of  bearing, 
carrying,  or  transporting,  as  by  land  or  water, 
or  through  any  medium ; transmission ; trans- 
ference ; transport ; convoy. 

The  eare  is  properly  but  an  instrument  of  conueyance 
tor  the  minde,  to  apprehend  the  sence  by  the  sound. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  164. 
I shall  send  you  Account  by  Conveyance  of  Mr.  Symns. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  28. 
The  long  journey  was  to  be  performed  on  horseback— 
the  only  sure  mode  of  conveyance.  Prescott. 

2.  In  law : (a)  The  act  of  transferring  property 
from  one  person  to  another,  as  by  “lease  and 
release,”  “bargain  and  sale”;  transfer. 


The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this 
box.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  carried  or  borne 
along ; any  instrument  of  transportation  from 
one  place  to  another ; specifically,  a carriage  or 
coach ; a vehicle  of  any  kind. 

These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  1. 

4f.  The  act  of  removing ; removal. 

Tell  her  thou  mad’st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 

Her  uncle  Rivers  ; ay,  and,  for  her  sake, 

Mad’st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 
5f.  A device;  an  artifice;  hence,  secret  prac- 
tices ; clever  or  underhand  management. 

Have  this  in  your  minds,  when  ye  devise  your  secret 
fetches  and  conveyances. 

Latimer , 2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

Since  Henry’s  death,  I fear  there  is  conveyance. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 

In  one  [picture] . . . there  is  the  exquisitest  conveyance 
that  ever  I saw,  which  is  a prety  little  picture  drawen  in 
the  forme  of  an  handkerchief  . . . and  inserted  into  an- 
other. Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  186. 

Derivative  conveyance,  in  law,  a secondary  deed ; an 
instrument  modifying  an  estate  already  created,  as  a 
release,  confirmation,  surrender,  consignment,  or  defea- 
sance.— Fraudulent  conveyance,  a conveyance  calcu- 
lated to  deprive  creditors  of  their  full  and  just  remedies. 
— Gratuitous  conveyance  or  deed,  one  made  without 
any  value  being  given  for  it.—  Innocent  conveyance,  in 
old  Eng.  law,  a conveyance  of  such  form,  as  lease  and  re- 
lease, bargain  and  sale,  and  covenant  to  stand  seized,  that 
it  did  not  purport  to  transfer  anything  more  than  the 
grantor  actually  had,  so  that  it  could  not  be  tortious,  as 
was  a feoffment  made  by  a person  vested  only  with  a less 
estate  than  the  fee.  See  entail. — Mesne  conveyance, 
mesne  encumbrance,  a conveyance  or  encumbrance 
made  or  attaching  to  a title,  intermediate  to  others : as, 
he  derived  title  from  the  original  patentee  through  sever- 
al mesne  conveyances. — Ordinary  conveyance,  in  law, 
a deed  of  transfer  which  is  entered  into  between  two  or 
more  persons  without  an  assurance  in  a superior  court  of 
justice.— Voluntary  conveyance,  a transfer  without 
valuable  consideration. 

conveyancer  (kon-va'an-s6r),  n.  [<  conveyance 
+ -er'.]  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  conveyancing. 

conveyancing  (kon-va'an-sing),  n.  [<  convey - 
ance  + -ing±.\  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  draw- 
ing deeds,  leases,  or  other  writings  for  trans- 
ferring the  title  to  property  from  one  person 
to  another,  of  investigating  titles  to  property, 
and  of  framing  the  deeds  and  contracts  which 
govern  and  define  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
families  and  individuals. — 2.  The  system  of 
law  affecting  property,  under  which  titles  are 
*held  and  transferred. 

conveyer  (kon-va'er),  n.  1.  One  who  conveys; 
one  who  or  that  which  conveys,  carries,  trans- 
ports, transmits,  or  transfers  from  one  person 
or  place  to  another.  Also  sometimes  conveyor. 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth,  . . . the  dense  matter  is 
itself,  in  great  part,  the  conveyer  of  the  undulations  in 
which  these  agents  [light  and  heat]  consist. 

W.  Jt.  Grove,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  138. 
2.  Specifically,  a mechanical  contrivance  for 
carrying  objects.  Applied  to  adaptations  of  band- 
buckets  or  spirals  which  convey  grain,  flour,  etc.,  in 
threshers  or  elevators,  or  materials  to  upper  stories  of 
warehouses  or  buildings  in  course  of  erection ; to  carriages 
traveling  on  ropes  by  which  materials  are  conveyed ; 
and  to  endless  bands  or  belts  on  whose  upper  surface 
grain,  ore,  or  coal  is  deposited  from  chutes  and  car- 
ried horizontally  or  on  slight  inclines  to  considerable 
distances. 

3f.  An  impostor;  a cheat;  a thief. 

Boling.  Go,  some  of  you,  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 

K.  Rich.  O,  good!  Convey?  Conveyers  are  you  all, 

That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a true  king's  fall. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1. 

convenor  (kon-va/qr),  n.  See  conveyer,  1. 
conviciatet  (kon-vish'i-at),  v.  t.  [Also  written 
convitiate ; < L.  conviciatus,  convitiatus,  pp.  of 
conviciari,  convitiari,  reproach,  rail  at,  < convi- 
cium,  convitium,  a loud  cry,  clamor,  abuse ; ori- 
gin uncertain.]  To  reproach;  rail  at;  abuse. 

To  conviciate  instead  of  accusing.  Laud. 

convicinityt  (kon-vi-sin'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  convi- 
cinitd;  as  con-  + vicinity.  Cf.  ML.  convicinium, 
vicinity,  < convicinus  (>  Sp.  convedno),  neigh- 
boring, < L.  com-,  together,  + vicinus,  neigh- 
boring: see  vicinity.]  Neighborhood;  vicinity. 

The  convicinity  and  contiguity  of  the  two  parishes. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Kiddington,  p.  18. 


convicioust  (kon-vish'us),  a.  [Also  written 

convitious ; < L.  convicium,  convitium,  abuse 
(see  conviciate),  + -cuts.]  Reproachful;  oppro- 
brious. 

The  queen’s  majesty  commaundeth  all  maner  her  sub- 
jects . . . not  to  use  in  despite  or  rebuke  of  any  person 
these  conviciou8  words — papist,  or  papistical,  heretike, 
scismatike,  or  . . . any  such  like  words  of  reproche. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  Injunctions,  an.  1559. 

convict  (kon-vikt'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  convicten,  < L. 
convictus,  pp.  of  convincere,  overcome,  conquer, 
convict  of  error  or  crime,  convince:  see  con- 
vince.] 1 . To  prove  or  find  guilty  of  an  offense 
charged ; specifically,  to  determine  or  adjudge 
to  be  guilty  after  trial  before  a legal  tribunal,  as 
by  the  verdict  of  a jury  or  other  legal  decision: 
as,  to  convict  the  prisoner  of  felony. 

One  captain,  taken  with  a cargo  of  Africans  on  board 
his  vessel,  has  been  convicted  of  the  highest  grade  of  of- 
fense under  our  laws,  the  punishment  of  which  is  death. 

Lincoln , in  Raymond,  p.  175. 

2.  To  convince  of  wrong-doing  or  sin;  bring 
(one)  to  the  belief  or  consciousness  that  one  has 
done  wrong ; awaken  the  conscience  of. 

They  which  heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own  con- 
science, went  out  one  by  one.  John  viii.  9. 

3.  To  confute;  prove  or  show  to  be  false. 

Although  not  only  the  reason,  but  experience,  may  well 

convict  it,  yet  will  it  not  by  divers  be  rejected. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err. 

4t-  To  show  by  proof  or  evidence. 

Imagining  that  these  proofs  will  convict  a testament  to 
have  that  in  it  which  other  men  can  nowhere  by  reading 
find.  Hooker. 

convict  (as  a.  kon-vikt',  as  n.  kon'vikt),  a . and 
n.  [<  ME.  convict  = Sp.  Pg.  convicto  = It.  con- 
vinto , convicted,  < L.  convictus , pp. ; see  the 
verb.]  I.  a.  1.  Proved  or  found  guilty;  con- 
victed. [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Of  malefactors  convict  by  witnesses,  and  thereupon 
either  adjudged  to  die  or  otherwise  chastised,  their  cus- 
tom was  to  exact,  as  Joshua  did  of  Achan,  open  confession. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  4. 
Nor  witness  hired,  nor  jury  pick’d, 

Prevail  to  bring  him  in  convict. 

Swift,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
2f.  Overcome;  conquered.  Chaucer . 

II.  n.  A person  proved  or  found  guilty  of 
an  offense  alleged  against  him ; especially,  one 
found  guilty,  after  trial  before  a legal  tribunal, 
by  the  verdict  of  a jury  or  other  legal  decision; 
hence,  a person  undergoing  penal  servitude  ; a 
convicted  prisoner. — Convict-lease  system,  a sys- 
tem employed  in  some  of  the  southern  United  States  of 
letting  out  the  labor  of  convicts  to  contractors  for  em- 
ployment in  gangs  on  public  works  or  in  other  outdoor 
labor,  the  contractor  taking  full  charge  of  them. — Con- 
vict system,  the  method  in  which  a state  disposes  of  its 
convicts  or  their  labor ; specifically,  the  system  of  trans- 
porting convicts  to  penal  settlements,  as  from  Russia  to 
Siberia,  and  formerly  from  England  to  Australia. 

conviction  (kon-vik'shon),  n.  [=  F.  conviction 
= Sp.  conviccion  = Pg.  convicgdo  = It.  convin - 
zione , < LL.  convictio(n-),  demonstration,  proof, 
< L.  convincere , pp.  convictus , convict,  convince: 
see  convict , v .,  and  convince.]  If.  The  act  of 
convincing  one  of  the  truth  of  something ; espe- 
cially, the  act  of  convincing  of  error ; confuta- 
tion. [Rare.]  — 2.  The  state  of  being  convinced 
or  fully  persuaded ; strong  belief  on  the  ground 
of  satisfactory  reasons  or  evidence;  the  con- 
scious assent  of  the  mind ; settled  persuasion ; 
a fixed  or  firm  belief : as,  an  opinion  amount- 
ing to  conviction;  he  felt  a strong  conviction  of 
coming  deliverance.  [As  a philosophical  term, 
conviction  translates  the  Greek  ovyKaradecug  of 
the  Stoics.] 

It  [deliberate  assent]  is  sometimes  called  a conviction,  a 
word  which  commonly  includes  in  its  meaning  two  acts, 
both  the  act  of  inference,  and  the  act  of  assent  consequent 
upon  the  inference. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  173. 

Without  earnest  convictions,  no  great  or  sound  litera- 
ture is  conceivable. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  7. 

There  is  no  one  of  our  surest  convictions  which  may  not 
be  upset,  or  at  any  rate  modified,  by  a further  accession 
of  knowledge.  Huxley,  On  the  ‘ ‘ Origin  of  Species,  ” p.  131. 

Specifically — 3.  The  state  of  being  convinced 
that  one  is  or  has  been  acting  in  opposition 
to  conscience ; the  state  of  being  convicted  of 
wrong-doing  or  sin;  strong  admonition  of  the 
conscience ; religious  compunction. 

The  manner  of  his  conviction  was  designed,  not  as  a 
peculiar  privilege  to  him,  but  as  a . . . lasting  argument 
for  the  conviction  of  others.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

The  awful  providence,  ye  see,  had  awakened  him,  and 
his  sin  had  been  set  home  to  his  soul ; and  he  was  under 
such  conviction,  that  it  all  had  to  come  out. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  21. 

4.  The  act  of  proving  or  finding  guilty  of  an 
offense  charged;  especially,  the  finding  by  a 
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jury  or  other  legal  tribunal  that  the  person  on 
trial  is  guilty  of  the  offense  charged:  some- 
times used  as  implying  judgment  or  sentence. 

— 5.  The  state  of  being  convicted  or  confuted ; 
condemnation  upon  proof  or  reasoning;  con- 
futation. 

For  all  his  tedious  talk  is  but  vain  boast, 

Or  subtle  shifts  conviction  to  evade. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  308. 
Summary  conviction,  a conviction  had  without  trial 
by  jury,  as  in  cases  of  contempt  of  court,  of  attempt  to 
corrupt  or  withhold  evidence,  of  malversation  by  persons 
intrusted  with  the  criminal  police  of  the  country,  of  cer- 
tain offenses  against  the  revenue  laws,  and  in  proceedings 
before  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  for  minor  offenses. 

— Under  conviction,  in  a state  of  compunction  and  re- 
pentance for  sin,  preliminary  to  conversion : used  in  Meth- 
odist and  Baptist  “ revivals.  ” = Syn.  2 and  3.  Belief , Faith, 
etc.  See  persuasion. 

COnvictism  (kon'vik-tizm),  n.  [<  convict,  + 
-ism.']  The  convict  system  (which  see,  under 
convict,  n.). 

The  evils  of  convictism.  W.  Hoioitt. 

convictive  (kon-vik'tiv),  a.  [<  convict  + -ive.] 
Having  the  power  to  convince  or  convict. 
[Bare  or  obsolete.] 

The  most  close  and  convictive  method  that  may  be. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  Pref. 

convictively  (kqn-vik'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a convic- 
tive or  convincing  manner. 

The  truth  of  the  gospel  had  clearly  shined  in  the  sim- 
plicity thereof,  and  so  convictively  against  all  the  follies 
and  impostures  of  the  former  ages. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  141. 

convictiveness  (kon-vik'tiv-nes),  n.  Power  of 
convicting. 

convictor  (kon-vik'tor),  n.  [=  It.  convittore,  < 
L.  convictor , one  who  lives  with  another,  a table- 
companion,  messmate,  < convivere,  live  together: 
see  convive , v.]  A table-companion;  a boarder; 
a commoner. 

In  Academical  Latin,  e.  g.  in  the  Laudian  statutes  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  1036,  one  of  the  equivalents 
of  commensalis,  ‘commoner':  e.  g.  p.  265  ‘Nullus  con- 
victor sive  commensalis.'  In  English  use  in  Roman 
Catholic  seminaries  and  colleges. 

FT.  E.  D. 

convince  (kon-vins'),  v.  t . ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
vincedj  ppr.  convincing . [=  F.  convaincre , OF. 

convenquer , convencer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  convencer  = 
It.  conbincere,  < L.  convincere,  overcome,  con- 
uer,  convict  of  error  or  crime,  show  clearly, 
emonstrate,  < com-  (intensive)  + vincere , con- 
quer: see  victor  and  vanquish,  and  cf.  convict.'] 

1.  To  persuade  or  satisfy  by  argument  or  evi- 
dence ; cause  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  what  is 
alleged;  gain  the  credence  of:  as,  to  convince 
a man  of  his  errors,  or  to  convince  him  of  the 
truth. 

For  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  . . . shewing  by 
the  scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ.  Acts  xviii.  28. 

Argument  never  convinces  any  man  against  his  will. 

Stubbs , Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  18. 

2f.  To  evince ; demonstrate ; prove. 

And,  which  convinceth  excellence  in  him, 

A principal  admirer  of  yourself. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

Yet  this,  sure,  methinks,  convinces  a power  for  the  sov- 
ereign to  raise  payments  for  land  forces. 

Quoted  by  Dallam. 

3f.  To  refute ; show  to  be  wrong. 

God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism,  because 
his  ordinary  works  convince  it.  Bacon,  Atheism. 

Mine  eyes  have  been  an  evidence  of  credit 
Too  sure  to  be  convinced. 

Ford , Broken  Heart,  v.  2. 

4t.  To  overpower;  conquer;  vanquish. 

His  two  chamberlains 
Will  I with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince , 

That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 

Shall  be  a fume.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

6t.  To  convict ; prove  or  find  guilty. 

A great  number  of  . . . Historiographers  and  Cosmog- 
raphers  of  later  times  . . . are  by  euident  arguments  con- 
uinced  of  manifold  errors. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  To  the  Reader. 

If  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and  are 
convinced  of  [by]  the  law  as  trangressors.  Jas.  ii.  9. 

Drag  hence 

This  impious  judge,  piecemeal  to  tear  his  limbs 

Before  the  law  convince  him.  Webster. 

= Syn.  1.  Convince,  Persuade.  To  convince  a person  is 
to  satisfy  his  understanding  as  to  the  truth  of  a certain 
statement ; to  persuade  him  is,  by  derivation,  to  affect  his 
will  by  motives ; but  it  has  long  been  used  also  for  con- 
vince, as  in  Luke  xx.  6,  “they  be  persuaded  that  John  was 
a prophet.”  There  is  a marked  tendency  now  to  confine 
persuade  to  its  own  distinctive  meaning. 

When  by  reading  or  discourse  we  find  ourselves  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  article,  and  of  the 
reasonableness  of  our  belief  in  it,  we  should  never  after 
suffer  ourselves  to  call  it  in  question. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  465. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  force  them  into  the  right  path,  but 
to  persuade  them. 

Smith  and  Wace,  Diet.  Christ.  Biog.,  III.  504. 

You  begin  by  believing  things  on  the  authority  of  those 
around  you,  then  learn  to  think  for  yourself  without  shrink- 
ing from  the  closest,  severest  scrutiny,  which  may  proba- 
bly bring  you  to  be  convinced,  not  persuaded,  of  the  things 
you  first  believed.  Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  119. 

convincement  (kon-vins'ment),  n.  [<  convince 
+ -ment.]  The  act,  process,  or  fact  of  con- 
vincing, or  of  being  convinced ; conviction. 

They  taught  compulsion  without  convincement. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  he  [George  Fox]  travelled ; God, 
in  most  places,  sealing  his  commission  with  the  convince- 
ment of  some  of  all  sorts,  as  well  publicans  as  sober  pro- 
fessors of  religion.  Penn,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  v. 

His  address  was  much  devoted  to  the  convincement  of 
his  hearers.  The  American,  VIII.  341. 

conyincer  (kon-vin'ser),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  convinces,  manifests,  or  proves. 

For  the  divine  light  was  now  only  a convincer  of  his 
[Adam’s]  miscarriages,  but  administered  nothing  of  the 
divine  love  and  power. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Def.  of  Moral  Cabbala,  iii. 

convincible  (kon-vin'si-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  convenci- 
ble  = Pg.  convenci/vel ; as  convince  + -Me.]  1. 

Capable  of  being  convinced. — 2f.  Capable  of 
being  disproved  or  refuted. 

Convincible  falsities.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  9. 

3f.  Capable  or  worthy  of  being  convicted ; cul- 
pable. 

Now  to  determine  the  day  and  year  of  this  inevitable 
time  is  not  only  convincible  and  statute-madness,  but  also 
manifest  impiety.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  46. 

convincingly  (kon-vin'sing-li),  adv.  In  a con- 
vincing manner  ; in  a manner  to  compel  as- 
sent, or  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

convincingness  (kqn-vin'sing-nes),  n.  Tbe 
power  of  convincing. 

convitiatet,  t.  See  conviciate. 

convitioust,  a.  See  conviciovs. 

convivalt  (kon-vi'val),  a.  and  n.  [=  Pg.  con- 
vival  = It.  conviralc,  \ L.  convivalis,  pertaining 
to  a feaster  or  guest,  < conviva,  a feaster,  guest : 
see  convive,  v.,  and  cf.  convivial.]  I.  a.  Same 
as  convivial. 

The  same  was  a convival  dish. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Arulg.  Err.,  iii.  26. 

II.  n.  A guest. 

The  number  of  the  conuiuals  at  priuate  entertainments 
exceeded  not  nine,  nor  were  vnder  three. 

Sandy s,  Travailes,  p.  78. 

convivet  (kon-vlv'),  v.  i.  [=  Pg.  conviver,  be 
sociable,  = It.  convivare,  eat  together,  < L.  con- 
vivari,  dep.,  also  act.  convivare,  feast,  carouse 
together,  < conviva,  one  who  feasts  with  another, 
a table-companion,  guest,  < convivere,  live  toge- 
ther, < com-,  together,  + vivere,  live : see  vital, 
vivid,  victual,  and  cf.  convivial.]  To  feast. 

First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my  tent ; 

There  in  the  full  convive  you.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 

convive  (kon'vev  or  -vlv),  n.  [<  F.  convive  = 
Pg.  It.  conviva,  < L.  conviva,  a guest,  a table- 
companion:  see  convive,  v.,  and  cf.  convival,  con- 
vivial.] A boon  companion ; one  who  is  con- 
vivial ; a guest  at  table. 

Yet  where  is  the  Host? — and  his  convives — where? 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  191. 

It  is  to  be  believed  that  an  indifferent  tavern  dinner  in 
such  society  [wits  and  philosophers]  was  more  relished  by 
the  convives  than  a much  better  one  in  worse  company. 

Emerson , Clubs. 

convivial  (kon-viv'i-al),  a.  [=  F.  convivial  = 
It.  conviviale,  < L.  convivialis,  pertaining  to  a 
feast,  < convivium,  a feast  (cf.  convivalis,  per- 
taining to  a feaster  (<  conviva,  a feaster),  equiv. 
to  convivialis : see  convival),  < convivere,  live  to- 
gether: see  convive,  v.]  Relating  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a feast  or  an  entertainment;  festal; 
social;  jovial. 

Your  social  and  convivial  spirit  is  such  that  it  is  a hap- 
piness to  live  and  converse  with  you.  Dr.  Newton. 

I was  the  first  who  set  up  festivals ; . . . 

"Which  feasts,  convivial  meetings  we  did  name. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Old  Age,  iii. 

convivialist  (kon-viv'i-al-ist),  n.  [<  convivial 
+ -isi.]  A person  of  convivial  habits. 

Here  met  the  . . . politician,  the  filibuster,  the  convivi- 
alist. G.  W.  Cable , Creoles  of  Louisiana,  p.  224. 

Conviviality  (kon-viv-i-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
viviality ,*  as  convivial  4-  -ity.]  1.  A convivial 
spirit  or  disposition. — 2.  The  good  humor  or 
mirth  indulged  in  at  an  entertainment;  good- 
fellowship. 

These  extemporaneous  entertainments  were  often  pro- 
ductive of  greater  conviviality  than  more  formal  and  pre- 
meditated invitations.  Malone,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  p.  51. 
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convivially  (kon-viv'i-al-i),  adv . In  a spirit  of 
conviviality ; iii  a convivial  manner ; festively: 
as,  convivially  inclined. 

convocant  (kon' vo-kant),  n.  [<  L.  convocan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  convocare,'  convoke : see  convoke , convo - 
cate.’]  One  who  convokes ; a convoker.  [Rare.] 

This  body  was  uncanonically  assembled;  owning  no 
higher  convocant  than  Tricoupi,  Minister  of  Worship,  and 
Schinas,  of  Education.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  60. 

convocatet  (kon'vo-kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  convocatus, 
pp.  of  convocare,  convoke:  see  convoke .]  To* 
convoke ; call  or  summon  to  meet ; assemble  by 
summons. 

Archiepiscopal  or  metropolitan  prerogatives  are  those 
mentioned  in  old  imperial  constitutions,  to  convocate  the 
holy  bishops  under  them  within  the  compass  of  their  own 
provinces.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  8. 

St.  James  . . . was  president  of  that  synod  which  the 
apostles  convocated  at  Jerusalem. 

^ Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  152. 

convocation  (kon-vo-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
vocation = Pr.  convocatio  = Sp.  convocacion  = 
Pg.  convocagdo  = It.  convocazioney  < L.  convoca- 
tion-), < convocare , pp.  convocatus , call  together: 
see  convoke .]  1.  The  act  of  calling  together  or 

assembling  by  summons. 

Diaphantus,  making  a general  convocation,  spake  . . . 
in  this  manner.  Sir  P.  Sidney . 

2.  An  assembly. 

In  the  first  day  there  shall  be  an  holy  convocation. 

Ex.  xii.  16. 

3.  [ cap .]  An  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  There  are  two  Convocations, 
viz.,  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  summoned 
by  writs  from  the  crown  to  the  archbishops.  Each  body 
contains  an  upper  house  of  bishops  with  the  archbishop  as 
president,  and  a lower  house,  composed  of  deans,  archdea- 
cons, and  elected  proctors.  Constitutions  for  both  Convo- 
cations were  established  in  the  thirteenth  century ; later  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  incorporate  them  with 
Parliament.  In  1533,  by  the  Act  of  Submission,  their  legis- 
lative powers  were  restricted,  and  their  acts  have  since 
been  dependent  upon  special  warrant  from  the  crown. 
The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  was  the  more  important 
and  regular;  but  after  its  prorogation  in  1717,  although 
its  meetings  were  continued  for  a time,  it  received  no 
new  royal  warrant  till  1861.  The  Convocation  of  York  has 
generally  been  less  regular  in  its  proceedings  than  that  ol 
Canterbury.  Both  Convocations  now  meet  at  each  par- 
liamentary session,  and  the  proctors  are  renewed  at  each 
parliamentary  election. 

In  England,  the  Ecclesiastical  body  called  the  Convoca- 
tion, which  grew  up  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  grad- 
ually attained  the  position  which  had  been  formerly  oc- 
cupied, and  executed  some  of  the  functions  which  had  for- 
merly been  discharged,  by  Provincial  Synods,  consisting  of 
Bishops.  Bp.  Chr.  W ordsworth,  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  204. 

The  convocations  of  the  two  provinces,  as  the  recognised 
constitutional  assemblies  of  the  English  clergy,  have  un- 
dergone, except  in  the  removal  of  the  monastic  members 
at  the  dissolution,  no  change  of  organisation  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  present  day. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 388. 
4f.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
an  assembly  of  the  senate  out  of  term  time. 

A grace  was  immediately  passed  to  convert  such  a convo- 
cation into  a congregation,  after  which  its  business  pro- 
ceeds  as  usual.  Cam.  Cal. — House  of  Convocation,  in 
the  "University  of  Oxford,  an  assembly  which  enacts  and 
amends  laws  and  statutes,  and  elects  burgesses,  many  pro- 
fessors, and  other  officers,  etc.  It  is  composed  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  university  who  have  at  any  time  been  regents, 
and  who,  if  independent  members,  have  retained  their 
names  on  the  books  of  their  respective  colleges.  =Syn.  2. 
Meeting,  gathering,  convention,  congress,  diet,  synod, 
council. 

convocational  (kon-vo-ka'shon-al),  a.  [<  con- 
vocation + -al.]  Relating  to  a convocation. 
[Rare.] 

convocationist  (kon-vo-ka'shon-ist),  n.  [<  Con- 
vocation, 3,  + -48b]  In  the  Cli.  of  Eng.,  one 
who  supports  Convocation;  an  advocate  of 
Convocation ; one  who  favors  the  revival  of  its 
powers. 

convoke  (kon-vok'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
voked, ppr.  convoking.  [=  F.  convoquer  t=  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  convocar  = It.  convocare,  < L.  convocare, 
call  together,  < com-,  together,  + vocare,  call,  < 
vox  (roc-),  voice : see  voice,  vocal,  and  cf.  avoke, 
evoke,  invoke, provoke,  revoke.]  1.  To  call  toge- 
ther; summon  to  meet;  assemble  by  summons. 

An  active  partisan,  I thus  convoked 

From  every  object  pleasant  circumstance 

To  suit  my  ends.  Wordsworth,  Prelude,  xi. 

From  March,  1629,  to  April,  1640,  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  not  convoked.  Never  in  our  history  had  there 
been  an  interval  of  eleven  years  between  parliament  and 
parliament.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

2.  To  call  or  draw  in  "by  claim  or  demand;  ap- 
propriate as  a right  or  power ; claim  as  apper- 
taining. 

The  aula  regis,  consisting  of  the  king  and  council,  Bought, 
to  convoke  to  itself  the  judicial  business.  Am.  Cyc. , V.  147. 
=Syn.  1.  Invite,  Summon,  etc.  See  catfl. 
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Convoluta  (kon-vo-lu'ta),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of 
L.  convolutus,  rolled  together:  see  convolute.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Convolutidce. 
C.  paradoxa,  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
is  an  example. 

The  genus  Convoluta  . . . comprises  small  worms  which 
have  the  thin  lateral  portions  of  their  bodies  curled  over 
on  to  the  ventral  side.  Stand.  Nat.  Hint.,  I.  190. 

convolute  (kon'vo-lut),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  con- 
volute = Pg.  It.  convoluto,  < L.  convolutus , pp. 

of  convolvere,  roll  together:  see 
convolve.  ] I.  a.  Rolled  together, 
or  one  part  over  another,  in  hot., 
specifically  applied  to  a leaf  in  the  bud 
which  is  rolled  up  longitudinally  in  a 
single  coil,  one  margin  being  within  the 
coil,  the  other  without,  as  in  the  cherry; 

Convolute  Co-  also,  with  reference  to  estivation,  to  a co- 
tyledons ot  But - rolla  which  is  similarly  rolled  up,  the  pet- 
neria ■ als  successively  overlapping  one  another, 

with  one  margin  covered  and  the  other  exterior,  as  in  the 
Malvacece.  The  epithet  contorted  or  twisted  is  frequently 
used  in  the  same  sense,  though  in  most  cases  no  actual 
twist  occurs.  Also  convolutive. — Convolute  shell,  in 
conch.,  a shell  with  an  enlarged  final  whorl  embracing 
most  or  all  of  the  previously  formed  ones,  such  as  that  of 
the  Cyprceidce,  nautiliform  shells,  etc. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  convoluted Convolute 

to  a circle,  the  curve  which  would  be  traced  on  the  plane 
of  a wheel  rolling  on  a rail  by  a point  fixed  on,  above,  or 
below  the  rail.  Sylvester. 

convoluted  (kon'vo-lu-ted),  a.  [As  convolute  + 
-eel2.]  Same  as  convolute. 

Beaks  recurved  and  convoluted  like  a ram’s  horn. 

Pennant,  British  Zool.,  Chama. 
Convoluted  antennae,  in  entom.,  antennse  that  are  curled 
inward  at  the  ends,  as  in  many  Pompilidce. — Convoluted 
bone,  in  anat.,  a scroll-like  or  turbinated  bone;  a tur- 
binal.  Three  such  bones  are  distinguished  in  man,  the 
ethmoturbinal,  maxilloturbinal,  and  sphenoturbinal.  See 
these  words. — Convoluted  wings,  in  entom. , wings  which 
in  repose  embrace  the  body  from  above  downward,  inclos- 
ing it  as  in  a tube. 

Convolutidse  (kon-vo-lu'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Convoluta  + -idee.]  A family  of  rhabdoccelous 
turbellarians  having  no  alimentary  canal,  and 
with  the  ovaries  and  yolk-glands  not  separate : 
* typified  by  the  genus  Convoluta. 
convolution  (kon-vo-lu'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*convolutio(n-),  < convolvere,  pp.  convolutus,  roll 
together:  see  convolve.]  1.  The  act  of  rolling 
or  winding  together,  or  of  winding  one  part 
or  thing  on  another ; the  motion  or  process  of 
winding  in  and  out. 

O’er  the  calm  sea  in  convolution  swift 
The  feather’d  eddy  floats. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  839. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rolled  upon  itself,  or 
rolled  or  wound  together. 

Convolved  fibres  of  vessels,  . . . their  convolution  being 
contrived  for  the  better  separation  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  blood.  N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  i.  6. 

3.  A turn  or  winding;  a fold;  a gyration;  an 
anfractuosity ; a whorl : as,  the  convolutions  of 
a vine ; the  convolutions  of  the  intestines. 

I have  seen 

A curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a smooth-lipped  shell. 

Wordsworth , Excursion,  iv. 

4.  In  anat.,  specifically,  one  of  the  gyri,  gyres, 
or  anfractuosities  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the 
cerebrum.  See  cuts  under  brain  and  corpus. — 

5.  In  math.,  such  a connection  between  the  re- 
lations of  any  asyzygetic  system  that  each  is 
applied  alternately  in  the  aggregate  of  the  re- 
maining relations — Broca’s  convolution,  the  in- 
ferior  frontal  convolution  of  the  brain.— Convolutions 
Of  the  brain.  See  brain,  gyrus,  and  sulcus. 

convolutive  (kon'vo-lu-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  convolu- 
tif;  as  convolute  + live.]  In  bot.,  same  as  con- 
volute. 

convolve  (kon-volv')>  v.  t ■;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
volved, ppr.  convolving.  [=  It.  convolgere,  con- 
volvere, < L.  convolvere,  pp.  convolutus,  roll  to- 
gether, < com-,  together,  + volvere,  roll:  see 
voluble,  volute,  and  cf.  involve,  evolve,  revolve.] 
To  roll  or  wind  together;  roll  or  twist  (one 
part  or  thing)  on  another. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 

And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolved. 

Milton , P.  L. , vi.  S28. 

Newly  hatched  maggots  . . . can  convolve  the  stubborn 
leaf.  Derham. 

.Etna  thunders  dreadful  under-ground, 

• Then  pours  out  smoke  in  wreathing  curls  convolved. 

Addison,  ASneid,  iii. 

convolvent  (kon-vol'vent),  a.  [<  L.  convol- 
ven(t-)s,  ppr.  of  convolvere,  roll  together:  see 
convolve.]  Rolling;  winding;  inwrapping:  spe- 
cifically applied,  in  entom.,  to  the  tegmina  of  an 
orthopterous  insect  when,  in  repose,  the  anal 
areas  lie  horizontally  one  over  the  other  on  the 
back  of  the  insect,  while  the  rest  of  the  teg- 


mina are  vertical,  covering  the  sides  and  lower 
wings,  as  in  the  katydid. 

Convolvulaceae  (kon-vol-vu-la'sf-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Convolvulus  + -acese.]  A family  of  di- 
cotyledonous gamopetalous  plants,  consisting 
of  herbs  or  shrubs  usually  twining  or  trail- 
ing, and  sometimes  with  milky  juice,  exempli- 
fied by  the  genus  Convolvulus,  it  is  allied  to  the 
Solanacese  and  Scrophulariacese,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  general  habit,  the  alternate  leaves,  and 
the  comparatively  large  solitary  or  geminate  seeds  filled 
with  a crumpled  embryo.  There  are  about  40  genera  and 
900  species,  of  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  Ipomoea 
and  Convolvulus  being  the  largest  genera;  to  the  former 
belongs  the  morning-glory.  Many  possess  purgative 
qualities,  and  some  are  used  in  medicine,  as  jalap  and 
scammony.  The  sweet  potato  is  Ipomoea  Batatas. 

convolvulaceous  (kon-vol-vu-la' sinus),  a.  [< 
Convolvulace se.]  In  hot.,  belonging  or  relating 
to  the  family  Convolvulctcese  ; resembling  the 
convolvulus. 

convolvulic  (kon-vol'vu-lik),  a.  [<  Convolvulus 
4-  - ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  plants 
of  the  genus  Convolvulus.—  Convolvulic  acid. 
Same  as  convolvulinic  acid. 

convolvnlin  (kon-vol'vu-lin),  n.  [<  Convolvu- 
lus + -in2.]  A glucoside,  C54Hgg027,  the  ac- 
tive purgative  principle  of  jalap. 

convolvulinic  (kon-vol-vu-liu'ik),  a.  [<  con- 
volvulin  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 

plants  of  the  genus  Convolvulus Convolvulinic 

acid,  an  acid  derived  from  the  resin  of  jalap,  Convolvu- 
lus J alfapa  of  Xinnieus,  now  known  as  Exogonium  Purga. 

★ Also  convolvulic  acid. 

Convolvulus  (kon-vol'vu-lus),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
volve, convolvulus  = Sp.  convdlvulo  = It.  convol- 
volo  = Dan.  lconvolvolus,  < L.  convolvulus  (dim. 
form),  bindweed  (in  reference  to  their  twining 
habit),  < convolvere,  roll  together,  entwine:  see 
convolve.]  1.  [NL.]  One  of  the  principal  genera 
of  the  family  Convolvu- 
lacere,  with  about  175 
species,  natives  of  tem- 
perate and  subtropical 
regions,  and  especially 
abundant  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  region. 

They  are  slender,  twining  herbs, 
with  showy  trumpet-shaped 
flowers.  The  more  common  spe- 
cies of  the  fields,  as  C.  sepium 
and  C.  arvensis,  are  popularly 
known  as  bindweed.  C.  Scam- 
mvnia,  of  the  Levant,  yields  the 
purgative  drug  scammony. 

2.  [1.  e.]  A plant  of  the 
genus  Convolvulus. 

The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvu- 
luses 

That  coil’d  around  the  stately 
stems,  and  ran 
Ev’n  to  the  limit  of  the  land. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

convoy  (kon-voi'),  v.  t.  [< 

ME.  (north.)  convoien,  con- 
voycn , < OF.  convoier  (F. 
convoyer  = Sp.  convoy ar 
= Pg.  comboiar  = It.  con- 
vogliarc),  another  form  of  conveier,  > E.  convey  : 
see  convey,  which  is  a doublet  of  convoy.’]  1. 
To  accompany  on  the  way  for  protection,  either 
by  sea  or  land ; escort : as,  ships  of  war  con- 
voyed the  Jamaica  fleet;  troops  convoyed  the 
baggage-wagons. 

We  embarqued  in  a Dutch  Fregafc,  bound  for  Flushing, 
convoyed  and  accompanied  by  five  other  stoute  vessells. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  21,  1641. 
She  is  a galley  of  the  Gran  Duca, 

That,  through  the  fear  of  the  Algerines, 

Convoys  those  lazy  brigantines. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  v. 
2.  To  accompany  for  safety  or  guidance ; at- 
tend as  an  escort  on  a journey. 

But  hark  ! a rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wlia  kens  the  meaning  o’  the  same, 

Tells  how  a neibor  lad  cam  o’er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 

Burns,  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night. 

3f.  To  convey. 

Imagination’s  chariot  convoyed  her 

Into  a garden  where  more  Beauties  smil’d 

Than  Aphrodisius’s  Groves  false  face  did  wear. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  194. 

convoy  (kon'voi),  n.  [<  convoy , v.  Cf.  convey , 
n.]  If.  Conveyance. 

Let  him  depart ; his  passport  shall  be  made, 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse. 

« Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3. 

2.  The  act  of  accompanying  and  escorting  for 
protection  or  defense ; escort. 

Such  fellows  . . . will  learn  you  by  rote  where  services 
were  done ; ...  at  such  a breach,  at  such  a convoy. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 

Being  safely  come  to  the  Marine,  in  Convoy  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Jewels.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  39. 


Bindweed  f Convolvulus 
sepium).  (From  Le  Maout 
and  Decaisne’s  “Traits  ge- 
neral de  Botanique.") 


3.  The  protection  afforded  by  an  accompany- 
ing escort,  as  of  troops,  a vessel  of  war,  etc. 

A goodly  Pinnace,  richly  laden,  and  to  launch  forth  un- 
der my  auspicious  Convoy.  Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  v.  7. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  performed  under  the 
convoy  of  a numerous  and  well-armed  escort. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

To  obtain  the  convoy  of  a man-of-war.  Macaulay. 

4.  An  escort  or  accompanying  and  protecting 
force ; a convoying  vessel,  fleet,  or  troop. 

Doubtless  they  have  fitted  out  a convoy  worthy  the  noble 
temper  of  the  man  and  the  grandeur  of  his  project. 

Everett,  Orations,  I.  157. 

To  prevent  these  annoyances  [of  search  at  sea],  govern- 
ments have  sometimes  arranged  with  one  another  that 
the  presence  of  a public  vessel,  or  convoy,  among  a fleet 
of  merchantmen,  shall  be  evidence  that  the  latter  are  en- 
gaged in  a lawful  trade. 

Woolsey,  In  trod,  to  Inter.  Law,  § 191. 

The  next  morning  [I]  proceeded  to  La  Grange  with  no 
convoy  hut  the  few  cavalrymen  I had  with  me. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  386. 

5.  The  ship,  fleet,  party,  or  thing  conducted 
or  escorted  and  protected;  that  which  is  con- 
voyed: as,  in  the  fog  the  frigate  lost  sight  of 
her  convoy.  [The  most  common  sense  in  nau- 
tical use.]  — 6.  A friction-brake  for  carriages. 

//.  Knight. 

convulse  (kon-vuls'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  con- 
vulsed, ppr.  convulsing.  [=  F.  convulser  = Sp. 
Pg.  convulsar,  < L.  convidsus,  convolsus,  pp.  of 
convellere  (>  It.  convellere),  pluck  up,  dislocate, 
convulse,  < com-,  together,  + vellere,  pluck, 
pull.]  1.  To  draw  or  contract  spasmodically  or 
involuntarily,  as  the  muscular  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal body;  affect  by  irregular  spasms:  as,  his 
whole  frame  was  convulsed  with  agony.— 2. 
To  shake ; disturb  by  violent  irregular  action ; 
cause  great  or  violent  agitation  in. 

Convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

Thomson,  Summer,  1.  1143. 

The  two  royal  houses,  whose  conflicting  claims  had  long 
convulsed  the  kingdom,  were  at  length  united. 

Macaulay , Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

convulsible  (kon-vul'si-bl),  a.  [=  F.  convulsi- 
ble,  < L.  cowmUsus,  pp.  of  convellere,  convulse 
(see  convulse),  + -ible.]  Capable  of  being  con- 
vulsed ; subject  to  convulsion.  Emerson. 
convulsion  (kon-vul'shon),  n.  [=  F.  convulsion 
= Sp.  convulsion  = Pg.  convulsao  = It.  convulsione 
= D.  konvulsie  = Gf.  convulsion  = Dan.  Sw.  Con- 
vulsion, < L.  convulsio{n-),  convolsio(n-),  cramp, 
convulsion,  < convulsus,  pp.  of  convellere,  con- 
vulse:  see  convulse.]  1.  A violent  and  involun- 
tary contraction  of  the  muscular  parts  of  an 
animal  body,  with  alternate  relaxation ; a fit. 
Infants  are  frequently  affected  with  convulsions,  the  body 
undergoing  violent  spasmodic  contractions,  and  feeling 
and  voluntary  motion  ceasing  for  the  time  being. 

If  my  hand  be  put  into  motion  by  a convulsion,  the  in- 
differency  of  that  operative  faculty  is  taken  away.  Locke. 

2.  Any  violent  and  irregular  motion;  turmoil; 
tumult;  commotion. 

Whether  it  be  that  Providence  at  certain  periods  sends 
great  men  into  the  world,  ...  or  that  such  at  all  times 
latently  exist,  and  are  developed  into  notice  by  national 
convulsions \ . . . the  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  great 
men  who  effected  the  American  and  Erench  revolutions 
. . . left  behind  them  no  equals.  )V.  Chambers. 

3.  Specifically,  in  geol.,  a sudden  and  violent 
disturbance  and  change  of  position  of  the  strata ; 
a geological  event  taking  place  rapidly  and  at 
one  impulse,  instead  of  slowly  and  by  repeated 
efforts : nearly  the  same  as  catastrophe  or  cata- 
clysm.— 4f.  Violent  voluntary  muscular  effort. 

Those  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tugg’d.  Milton,  S.  A.,  L 1649. 

Crowing  convulsions,  a popular  name  of  laryngismus 
stridulus,  or  spasm  of  the  larynx  ; false  croup ; spasmodic 
croup.  = Syn.  2.  Disturbance,  perturbation,  throe. 

convulsional  (kon-vul'shpn-al),  a.  [<  convul- 
sion + -al.]  1.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
convulsions;  cataclysmic. — 2.  Subject  to  con- 
vulsions. [Rare  in  both  senses.] 
convulsionary  (kon-vul'shon-a-ri),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  commlsionnaire  = It.  convulsionario,  < NL. 
convulsionarius,  < L.  convulsio(n-) , convulsion: 
see  convulsion.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  convul- 
sion ; of  the  nature  of  muscular  convulsions : 
as,  convulsionary  struggles.— 2.  Causing  or  re- 
sulting from  violent  disturbance  or  agitation. 

Whatever  was  convulsionary  and  destructive  in  politics, 
and  above  ali  in  religion. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  210. 

II.  n.;  pi.  convulsionaries  (-riz).  One  who  is 
subject  to  convulsions;  specifically  leap.],  one 
of  a class  of  Jansenists  in  France  who  gained 
notoriety  by  falling  into  convulsive  spasms  and 
by  other  extravagant  actions,  supposed  to  be 
accompanied  by  miraculous  cures,  in  response 
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to  a supposed  miraculous  influence  emanating 
from  the  tomb  of  a pious  Jansenist,  Francois  de 
Paris,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Medard  near  Paris, 
who  died  in  1727.  They  continued  to  exist  for 
more  than  fifty  years. 

convulsionist  (kon-vul'  shon-ist),  n.  [=  F.  con- 
vulsionniste  (in  sense  1) ; as  convulsion  + -ist.] 

1.  A convulsionary. 

A change  came  over  him  [Conrad  Beissel,  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Solitary]  that  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  ranting  convulsionist  Frederick  Rock  . . . and  others 
of  the  awakened.  The  Century,  XXIII.  216. 

2.  In  geol.j  a catastrophist. 

There  were  the  convulsionists,  or  believers  in  the  para- 
mount efficacy  of  subterranean  movement. 

Oeikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  5. 

convulsive  (kon-vul'siv),  a.  [=F.  convulsif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  corimlsivo,  < L.  as  if  *convulsivus,  < 
convulsus,  pp.  of  convellere,  convulse:  see  con- 
vulse and  -ire.]  1 . Producing  or  attended  by 
convulsion;  tending  to  convulse:  as,  “ convul- 
sive rage,”  Dry  den,  Aurengzebe. 

In  Silence  weep ; 

And  thy  convulsive  Sorrows  inward  keep. 

Prior , Carmen  Seculare,  st.  8. 
2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  characterized  by  convul- 
sions or  spasms. 

In  certain  cases  convulsive  attacks  are  congenital.  Quain. 

convulsively  (kon-vul'siv-li),  ado.  In  a con- 
vulsive manner ; with  convulsion ; spasmodi- 
cally. 

As  the  blood  is  draining  from  him  [the  dying  gladiator], 
he  pants  and  looks  wild,  and  the  chest  heaves  convulsively. 

^ F.  Warner , Physical  Expression,  p.  303. 

cony,  coney  (ko'ni  or  kun'i),  n. ; pi.  conies,  co- 
neys (ko'niz  or  kun'iz).  [Early  mod.  E.  and 
later  also  conie,  conny,  conney,  Connie,  cunny,  cun- 
nie,  < ME.  cony,  conny,  conyng,  conninge,  conig, 
cunig,  etc.  (>  W.  cwning)  (the  normal  type  be- 
ing *conin,  the  final  consonant  being  subse- 
quently dropped,  or  passing  into  ng,  as  in  *co- 
ning,  conyng,  mod.  cunning 2 as  a fish-name,  and 
in  cunningaire  (see  conyger)  and  the  surname 
Cunningham,  also  spelled  Conyngham : see  be- 
low), = MD.  cunin,  later  konijn,  D.  konijn  = Sw. 
Dan.  kanin  = MLG.  kanin  = MG.  lcanyn  (>  G. 
kanin,  now  dim.  kaninchen  ; MHG.  kiiniclin,  later 
kuniglin,  kiinlin,  kiingele,  kiinele,  kdnigle,  koni- 
glcin,  etc.,  after  L.),  < OF.  conin,  connin,  con- 
gnin,  coning,  counin,  by-form  of  conil,  connil,  co- 
gnil,  counil,  = Pr.  conil  = Sp.  conejo  = Pg.  coelho 
= It.  coniglio  = Gr.  kovikaoo,  kvvuOmo,  < L.  cuni- 
culus,  a rabbit ; said  to  be  of  Hispanic  origin. 
The  historical  pron.  is  kun'i;  ko'ni  is  recent 
and  follows  the  spelling  cony.  The  word  is  very 
frequent  in  early  mod.  E.  (and  in  OF.,  etc.)  in 
various  deflected  or  allusive  senses  (see  def.  6). 
The  name  of  the  cony  enters  into  a number  of 
local  names  and  surnames,  as  Coney,  Coneybeare, 
Coningsby,  Conington,  Conyngham,  Cunningham, 
Conythorp,  etc.]  1 . A rabbit ; a burrowing  ro- 
dent quadruped  of  the  genus  Lepus,  as  L.  cuni- 
eulus  of  Europe. 

Connygez  in  cretoyne  [a  sweet  sauce]  colourede  fulle  faire. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  197. 

Ah  sir,  be  good  to  hir,  she  is  but  a gristle ; 

Ah  sweete  lambe  and  coney ! 

Udall,  Roister  Doister,  i.  4. 

2.  A daman,  or  species  of  the  family  Hyracidce, 
order  Hyracoidea.  So  used  in  the  English  Bible  (Lev. 
xi.  6 ; Deut.  xiv.  7 ; Ps.  civ.  18),  where  cony  is  used  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  shaphen,  now  identified  with  the 
Syrian  hyrax  or  daman  ( Hyrax  syriacus  or  H.  daman),  and 
applied  to  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  same  animal  is 
also  called  ashkoko,  ganam,  and  wabber.  See  hyrax  and 
daman. 

The  conies  are  but  a feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their 
houses  in  the  rocks.  Prov.  xxx.  26. 

3.  The  fur  of  conies  or  rabbits,  once  much 
used  in  England. — 4.  The  pika,  calling-hare, 
or  little  chief  hare,  Lagomys  princeps,  of  North 
America. 

The  miners  and  hunters  in  the  West  know  these  oddities 
as  conies  and  “ starved  rats.”  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  81. 

5.  In  her a rabbit  used  as  a bearing. — 6.  In 
ichth.y  the  nigger-fish. — 7f.  A simpleton;  a 
gull;  a dupe. 

The  system  of  cheating,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  swindling, 
was  carried  to  a great  length  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century ; . . . a collective  society  of  sharpers  was  called  a 
warren,  and  their  dupes  rabbit-suckers  (that  is,  young  rab- 
bits) or  conies.  Nares. 

cony-burrow,  coney-burrow  (ko'ni-bur,/o),  n. 
[Formerly  also  cunnyburrow,  -burroughs  A 
place  where  rabbits  burrow  in  the  earth;  a 
cony-warren. 

conycatcht,  coneycatcht,  v.  [<  conycatcher, 
coney  catcher.]  I.  intrans.  To  cheat ; trick. 
See  conycatcher.  [Thieves’  slang.] 
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I must  coney-catch ; I must  shift. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 

ii.  trans.  To  trick ; impose  upon ; cheat. 

I’ll  cony-catch  you  for  this. 

Middleton , Blurt,  Master-Constable,  iv.  3. 

But,  wenches,  let’s  be  wise,  and  make  rooks  of  them  that 
I warrant  are  now  setting  pursenets  to  conycatch  us. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  v.  1. 

conycatchert,  coneycatchert,  «.  [<  cony,  co- 
ney, 7,  + catcher .]  One  who  catches  or  takes 
in  dupes;  a cheat;  a sharper;  a swindler. 

We  are  smoked  for  being  coney -catchers. 

Massinger , Renegado,  iv.  1. 

conycatchingt,  coneycatchingt,  n.  and  a.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  conycatch,  coneycatch,  v .]  I.  n.  Cheat- 
ing; swindling. 

Master  R.  G.,  would  it  not  make  you  blush  if  you  sold 
Orlando  Furioso  to  the  queenes  players  for  twenty  nobles, 
and,  when  they  were  in  the  country,  sold  the  same  play 
to  Lord  Admiral’s  men,  for  as  much  more?  Was  not  this 
plain  coney-catching  ? Defence  of  Coney  catching  (1592). 

ii.  a.  Cheating. 

O coney-catching  Cupid. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  iv.  4. 

cony-fish,  coney-fish  (ko'ni-fish),  n . A local 
English  name  of  the  burbot.  It  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  fish’s  habit  of  lurking  in  holes  of  river- 
banks,  as  a cony  or  rabbit  does  on  land.  Day. 

cony-gartht,  coney-gartht,  «■  [Late  ME.  co- 
nyngerthe  (written  connynge  erthe,  as  if  ‘ cony- 
earth,’  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  90) ; < cony,  coney, 
+ garth1.']  An  inclosure  for  conies;  a cony- 
warren. 

conygert,  conyngert,  n.  [E.  dial,  conigar  (and 
Conigree  as  a local  name);  Sc.  cuningar,  cun- 
ningaire ; early  mod.  E.  conyger,  connynger, 
counyngar,  also  conigree,  conigrea,  conniegrea, 
connigrey,  and  even  cunnigreene ; < ME.  conyger, 
connyngere,  < OF.  conniniere,  coninyere  (adapted 
to  connin),  later  also  conilliere,  = It.  conigliera, 
conegliera,  < ML.  cunicularia,  a rabbit-warren 
(prop.  fern,  of  adj.  *cunicularius,  pertaining  to 
the  rabbit ; cf . L.  cunicularius,  a miner : see  cu- 
nicular),  < cuniculus,  > OF.  conin,  connin,  etc.,  > 
ME.  conyng,  conig,  cony,  etc.,  a rabbit:  see  cony. 
The  form  conyger,  conynger,  with  g repr.  y,  orig. 

1,  seems  to  have  been  partly  confused  with  the 
equiv.  cony-garth,  q.  v.]  A rabbit-warren;  a 
cony-warren. 

With  them  that  perett  robbe  conygerys. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  174. 

W arena  and  conygers  and  parkis  palyydde  occupie  moche 
grounde  nat  inhabitaunt,  leporaria  sive  lagotrophia. 

Borman,  Vulgaria  (ed.  Way). 

conyngt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cony.  Bom. 
of  the  Rose. 

conyngert,  »•  See  conyger. 

cony-wool,  coney-wool  (ko'ni-wul),  n.  The 
fur  of  rabbits,  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats. 

Conyza  (ko-ni'za),  n.  [NL.,<  L.  conyza,  < Gr. 

fleabane.]  A genus  of  composite 
plants  of  warm  regions,  including  about  50 
species,  closely  related  to  Aster  and  to  Eri- 
geron. 

COO  (ko),  v.  [Imitative  of  the  sound,  which  is 
also  variously  represented  bv  the  equiv.  (Sc.) 
croo, croodle;  cf . Icel.  kurra  (> Sc. curr,  coo, purr: 
see  curr)  = Dan.  kurre  = D.  korren  — MHG. 
gurren,  gerren,  G.  girren,  coo ; Sw.  knurla,  kut- 
tra,  coo ; F.  roucouler,  coo ; Hind,  kuku,  the  coo- 
ing of  a dove;  Pers.  huhu,  a dove.  Cf.  cook 2, 
cuckoo .]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  a low,  plain- 
tive, murmuring  sound  (imitated  by  the  sound 
of  the  word)  characteristic  of  pigeons  or  doves. 
The  stock-dove  only  through  the  forest  cooes 
Mournfully  hoarse.  Thomson,  Summer,  1.  615. 
The  dark  oakwood  where  the  pigeons  cooed. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  219. 
Hence — 2.  To  converse  affectionately,  like  coo- 
ing doves;  make  love  in  murmuring  endear- 
ments : commonly  in  the  phrase  to  bill  and  coo. 
See  bill1,  v.  i. 

What  are  you  doing  now, 

Qh  Thomas  Moore? 

Sighing  or  suing  now, 

Rhyming  or  wooing  now, 

Billing  or  cooing  now, 

Which,  Thomas  Moore  ? 

Byron,  To  Thomas  Moore. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  utter  hy  cooing. 

In  answer  cooed  the  cushat  dove 

Her  notes  of  peace  and  rest  and  love. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  call.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

COO  (ko),  n.  [<  coo,  v.]  The  characteristic  mur- 
muring sound  uttered  hy  doves  and  pigeons. 

A rarer  visitant  is  the  turtle-dove,  whose  pleasant  coo 
...  I have  sometimes  heard. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  19. 
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COOCCUpant  (ko-ok'u-pant),  a.  [<  co-1  + occu- 
pant.] Jointly  occupying. 

The  republic  of  Hayti,  cooccupant  with  San  Domingo  of 
the  island,  was  disposed  to  look  askance  at  the  intrusion 
upon  its  shores  of  so  powerful  a neighbor. 

G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  128. 

coochee  (ko'che'),  v.  t.  [Imitative;  cf.  coo, 
chuck 1,  cluck,  etc.]  To  call  (poultry)  hy  an  imi- 
tation of  clucking.  [Rare.] 

The  voice  of  Mrs.  General  Likens  coocheeing  the  poultry 
to  their  morning  meal,  ordering  the  servants  in  their  du- 
ties. W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  92. 

cooch-grasst,  »•  See  couch-grass. 
cooee,  cooey  (ko-e',  kij'i ),n.  [Imitative.]  1. 
A prolonged  shrill  clear  signal  call,  pitched  in 
a high  key,  ‘coo-oo-oo-oo-eel’  borrowed  by  the 
settlers  in  the  Australian  bush  from  the  abo- 
rigines. 

The  bride  encircled  her  lips  with  her  two  gloved  palma 
and  uttered  a cry  . . . coo-ee!  . . . No  letters  can  convey 
the  sustained  shrillness  of  the  long  penetrating  note  rep- 
resented by  the  first  syllable,  nor  the  weird  die-away  wail 
of  the  second.  Hornung,  Bride  from  the  Bush,  p.  184. 

2.  The  distance  this  cry  will  travel : as,  to  he 
within  a cooee  of  Sydney, 
cooee,  cooey  (ko-e',  ko'i),  v.  i.  To  signal 
with  a ‘cooee.’ 

COOer  (ko'er),  n.  A dove  or  pigeon ; in  the 
plural,  the  Gemitores,  the  second  order  of  birds 
in  Macgillivray’s  system  : so  named  from  their 
characteristic  note.  See  Columbse. 
cooey,  n.  and  v.  See  cooee. 

COOf  (kuf),  n.  [Also  written  cuif ; origin  un- 
known.] A lout;  a coward.  [Scotch.] 

cooingly  (ko'ing-li),  adv.  In  a cooing  manner. 
O thou ! for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  ’mong  myrtles.  Keats. 

COO-in-new  (ko'in-nu'),  n.  [Australian.]  A 
useful  verbenaceous  timber-tree  of  Australia, 
Gmelina  Leichhardtii.  The  wood  lias  a fine  silvery 
grain  and  is  much  prized  for  flooring  and  for  the  decks  of 
vessels,  as  it  is  reputed  never  to  shrink  after  a moderate 
seasoning.  Usually  called  mahogany-tree. 

COOja  (ko'ja),  n.  A porous  earthenware  water- 
vessel  with  a wide  mouth,  used  in  India,  espe- 
cially in  Bombay. 

cook1  (kuk),n.  [<  ME.  coken  (cf.  AS.  gecocnian, 
cook)  = D.  koken  = OHG.  cochon,  chochon,  choh- 
hon,  MHG.  choclien,  kochen,  G.  kochen  = Dan. 
koge  = Sw.  koka,  boil,  cook  (the  verb  in  Teut. 
being  in  part  from  the  noun),  = F.  cuire  = Pr. 
cozer,  coire  = Sp.  cocer  (cf.  Pg.  cozinhar)  = It. 
cuocere,  cook,  < L.  coquere,  cook  (bake,  boil, 
roast,  etc.:  see  coct,  concoct),  z=  Gr.  nk n-ruv,  cook 
(see  peptic),  = Skt.  pack,  cook:  see  cook 1, 
n.]  1.  trans.  1.  To  make  fit  for  eating  by  the 
action  of  heat,  as  in  boiling,  stewing,  roasting, 
baking,  etc. ; especially,  to  prepare  in  an  ap- 
petizing way,  as  meats  or  vegetables,  by  vari- 
ous combinations  of  materials  and  flavoring. 

Most  of  the  meats  are  cooked  with  clarified  butter. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  180. 

Hence  — 2.  In  general,  to  subject  to  the  action 
of  heat. — 3.  To  dress  up,  alter,  color,  concoct, 
or  falsely  invent  (a  narrative,  statement,  ex- 
cuse, etc.),  for  some  special  purpose,  as  that  of 
making  a more  favorable  impression  than  the 
facts  of  the  ease  warrant ; falsify : often  fol- 
lowed by  up : as,  to  cook  up  a story. 

The  accounts,  even  if  cooked,  still  exercise  some  check. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

He  . . . had  told  all  the  party  a great  bouncing  lie,  he 

Cook'd  up.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  193. 

4.  To  disappoint ; punish.  Brockett.  [Prov. 
Lug-]  —To  cook  one’s  goose,  to  kill  or  ruin  one ; spoil 
one's  plan  ; do  for  one.  [Slang.] 

II.  intrans.  To  prepare  food  for  eating;  act 
*as  cook. 

cook1  (kuk),  n.  [<  ME.  cook,  coke,  cok,  coc,  < 
AS.  coc  = OS.  kok  = D.  M,-=OHG.  choh,  MHG. 
G.  kocli  = Dan.  kok  = Sw.  kock  = It.  cuoco,  < L. 
coquus,  also  cocus,  early  L.  coquos,  a cook,  < co- 
quere, cook:  see  cook1,  v.]  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  the  cooking  of  food. 

Stuarde,  coke,  and  surueyour, 

■ Assenten  in  counselle,  with-outen  skorne, 

How  tho  lorde  sehalle  fare  at  mete  tho  mome. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  316. 

And  the  cook  took  up  the  shoulder  . . . and  set  it  be- 
fore Saul.  1 Sam.  ix.  24. 

cook2  (kok),  v.  i.  [=  Hind,  kukna,  cry  as  a 
cuckoo;  imitative  of  the  sound.  Of.  cuckoo, 
coo,  cock1,  etc.]  To  make  the  noise  uttered  by 
the  cuckoo.  [Rare.] 

Cook3  (kuk),  v.  i.  [Also  written  couk.  Cf.  keek.] 
To  appear  for  a moment  and  then  suddenly  dis- 
appear ; appear  and  disappear  by  turns : as,  he 
cookit  round  the  corner.  [Scotch.] 
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(The  brook)  whiles  glitter’d  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickerin’,  dancin'  dazzle  ; 

Whiles  cookit  underneath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazel, 

Unseen  that  night.  Bums,  Halloween. 

cook4  (kuk),  v.  t.  Same  as  cucld. 
cook-book  (kuk'buk),  n.  A book  containing 
recipes  and  instructions  for  cooking.  [U.  S.] 
cook-conner  (kuk'kim,/er),  n.  [<  cook  (appli- 
cation not  clear)  + Conner 3.  Cf.  cook-wrasse .] 
Same  as  cook-wrasse. 

COOkee  (kiik'e),  n.  [<  cook 1 + -ee1,  as  in  coachee, 
etc.]  1.  A female  cook.  [Colloq.]  — 2.  A 
male  assistant  to  a male  cook,  as  in  a lumber- 
ers’ camp.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

COokeite  (kuk'it),  «.  [Named  after  J.  P.  Cooke, 
of  Harvard  College.]  A variety  of  lithium 
mica,  occurring  in  minute  scales  on  rubellite 
*at  Hebron  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
cooker  (kuk'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
cooks : as,  a steam  cooker. 
cookery  (kuk'e-ri),  n. ; pi.  cookeries  (-riz).  [< 
ME.  cokerie  (=1).  Jcokerij  = LG.  kokerie) ; < cookX 
+ -ery.']  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  cooking  and 
dressing  food  for  the  table. 

The  curate  turned  up  his  coat-cuffs,  and  applied  himself 
to  the  cookery  with  vigor.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ii. 

2.  A place  for  cooking  or  preparing  meats,  etc. ; 
in  the  quotation,  a place  for  trying  out  oil. 

Formerly  the  Dutch  did  try  out  their  train-oyl  in  Spits- 
bergen, at  Smeerenberg,  and  about  the  Cookery  of  Harlin- 
gen. Quoted  in  C.  M.  Scammon’s  Marine  Mammals,  p.  200. 

3f.  A cooked  dish ; a made  dish ; a dainty. 

His  appetite  was  gone,  and  cookeries  were  provided  in 
order  to  tempt  his  palate. 

Boyer  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  205. 
4f.  Material  for  cooking. 

There  are  estemed  to  bee  [in  Cairo]  15000.  Iewes.  10- 
000.  Cookes  which  carry  their  Cookerie  and  boile  it  as  they 
goe.  Furchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  688. 

cookey,  n.  See  cooky. 

cook-house  (kuk'hous),  n.  An  erection  on  a * 
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Carry  her  to  her  chamber : 

Be  that  her  prison,  till  in  cooler  blood 
I shall  determine  of  her. 

Massinger , Roman  Actor,  iv.  2. 
"While  she  wept,  and  I strove  to  be  cool , 

He  fiercely  gave  me  the  lie. 

Tennyson , Maud,  xxiii. 

5.  Not  hasty;  deliberate:  as,  a coo?  purpose. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 


coolness 

ter,  or  cold  air.  It  may  be  a large-double-skinned  jar 
in  which  iced  water  is  surrounded  by  a non-conducting 
material,  a tub  in  which  bottles  are  packed  in  broken  ice, 
an  ice-chamber  through  which  a liquid  is  caused  to  pass 
by  a coil  of  pipe,  a pan  with  a false  bottom  beneath  which 
is  placed  ice  or  a circulation  of  cold  water,  a shallow  vat  in 
which  the  heated  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  any  kin- 
dred device.  Such  a contrivance,  used  for  cooling  wort, 
beer,  wine,  milk,  or  other  liquid,  is  sometimes  termed  a 
liquid-cooler,  and  one  for  cooling  water  is  specifically 
called  a water-cooler. 

3.  A jail.  [Thieves’  slang.] 

Cooley,  ».  A corruption  of  coulee. 


6,’ Manifi coldness,  apathy,  or  dislike;  cool-headed  (kol ' hed " ed),  a.  Not  easily  ex- 


chilling;  frigid:  as,  a cool  manner. — 7.  Quietly 
impudent,  defiant,  or  selfish ; deliberately  pre- 
suming: said  of  persons  and  acts.  [Colloq.] 

That  struck  me  as  rather  cool.  Punch. 

8.  Absolute;  without  qualification  ;round:  used 

in  speaking  of  a sum  of  money,  generally  a COOly  (ko  li)  ^ 

large  sum,  by  way  of  emphasizing  the  amount. 

[Colloq.] 


I would  pit  her  for  a cool  hundred. 

Smollett , Humphrey  Clinker,  i.  68. 
“ A cool  four  thousand.”. . . I never  discovered  from  whom 
J oe  derived  the  conventional  temperature  of  the  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  but  it  appeared  to  make  the  sum  of  money 
more  to  him,  and  he  had  a manifest  relish  in  insisting  on 
its  being  cool.  Dickens , Great  Expectations,  lvii. 

A cool  hand.  See  hand.—  Cool  as  a cucumber.  See 

cucumber.  = Syn.  4.  Composed , Collected,  etc.  (see  caZrai), 
dispassionate,  self-possessed,  unruffled,  undisturbed.— 6. 
Unconcerned,  lukewarm,  indifferent ; cold-blooded,  repel- 
lent. 

cool1  (kol),  n.  [<  coolly  o.]  A moderate  or  re- 
freshing state  of  cold;  moderate  temperature 
of  the  air  between  hot  and  cold. 

The  same  euynnynge  the  wynde  began  to  blowe  a ryght 
good  coole  in  oure  waye. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  72. 
The  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day.  Gen.  iii.  8. 

One  warm  gust,  full-fed  with  perfume,  blew 
Beyond  us,  as  we  entered  in  the  cool. 

^ /7-- „ n Tennyson,  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

* ship's  deck  for  containing  the  caboose  or  cook-  cool1  (kol),  v.  [<  ME.  colen , become  cool,  trans. 

make  cool,  < AS.  colian  (=  OS.  kolon  = D.  koe- 
len  = OHO.  *chuoljan , chuolan , MHO.  Jcuelen , O. 
Tciifilen  = Dan.  hole  = Sw.  kyla),  become  cool, 


ing  apparatus ; the  galley. 

cookie,  n.  See  cooky. 

cookisn  (kuk'ish),  a . [<  cookX  + -M1.]  Like  a 
cook. 

I cannot  abide  a man  that’s  too  fond  over  me — so  cook- 
ish.  Middleton  and  Dekker , Roaring  Girl,  iii.  2. 

COOk-maid  (kuk'mad),  n.  A maid  or  female  ser- 
vant who  dresses  food;  an  assistant  to  a cook. 

cook-room  (kuk'rom),  n.  A room  for  cookery ; 
a kitchen ; in  ships,  a galley  or  caboose. 

cook-wrasse  (kuk'ras),  n . [<  cook  (application 
not  clear)  4-  wrasse.  Cf  .cook-conner.']  Am  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  striped  wrasse,  Labrus  bimac - 
ulatus.  Also  called  cook-conner. 

cooky  (kuk'i),  n. ; pi.  cookies  (-iz).  [Also  writ- 
ten cookey,  cookie ; < D.  koekje , dim.  of.  koek,  a 
cake:  see  cafce1.]  A small,  flat,  sweet  cake: 
also  used  locally  for  small  cakes  of  various 
other  forms,  with  or  without  sweetening. 

He’s  lost  every  hoof  and  hide,  I’ll  bet  a cookey  ! 

Bret  II arte,  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

cool1  (kol),  a . [<  ME.  cool,  cole , col , < AS.  col 
(=  D.  koel  = LG.  kol  = OHG.  chuoli,  MHG. 
kuele,  G.  kiihl  = Dan.  kol),  cool,  < calan  (pret. 
*c6l , pp.  calen ) = Icel.  kala , be  cold  (a  strong 
verb,  of  which  ceald,  E.  cold , is  an  old  pp.  adj.) ; 
akin  to  L.  gelus,  gelu , cold,  frost,  gelidus , cold, 
gelare,  freeze  (see  cold , chilli,  gelid,  gelatin , con- 
geal, jelly) ; OBulg.  golotu,  ice.]  1 . Moderate- 
ly cold ; being  of  a temperature  neither  warm 
nor  very  cold:  as,  cool  air;  cool  water. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool , so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

G.  Herbert,  Virtue. 

Fresh-wash’d  in  coolest  dew.  Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

See,  as  I linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low ; 

Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  night  is  near. 

Bryant,  Conqueror’s  Grave. 
2.  Having  a slight  or  not  intense  sensation  of 
cold.  See  cold,  a.,  3. — 3.  Not  producing  heat 
or  warmth ; permitting  or  imparting  a sensa- 
tion of  coolness;  allowing  coolness,  especially 


cited  or  confused;  possessing  clear  and  calm 
judgment ; not  acting  hastily  or  rashly. 

The  old,  cool-headed  general  law  is  as  good  as  any  devia- 
tion dictated  by  present  heat. 

Burke , To  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol, 
w.  and  a.  [Anglo-Ind. ; 
also  written  coolee,  < Beng.,  Canarese,  Malaya- 
lam,  Telugu,  Tamil,  etc.,  kuli,  Hind,  gull,  a day- 
laborer  ; orig.  Tamil,  where  it  means  also  1 daily 
hire  ' ; cf.  kuliyal,  a day-laborer.  According  to 
Fallon,  orig.  Turki  gull;  he  derives  it,  in  a 
variant  form,  koli,  from  kol,  send.  In  another 
view,  originally  a member  of  a hill  tribe  of 
Bengal,  called  Kolis  or  Kolas , who  were  much 
employed  as  laborers  and  in  menial  services.] 
I.  n.  A name  given  by  Europeans  in  India, 
China,  etc.,  to  a native  laborer  employed  as  a 
burden-carrier,  porter,  stevedore,  etc.,  or  in 
other  menial  work:  as,  a chair-coo?ic,  a house- 
coolie ; hence,  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  other  places,  an  East  Indian  or 
Chinese  laborer  who  is  employed,  under  con- 
tract, on  a plantation  or  in  other  work. 

Whole  regiments  of  sinewy,  hollow-thighed,  lanky  coolies 
shuffle  along  under  loads  of  chairs,  tables,  hampers  of  beer 
and  wine,  bazaar  stores,  or  boxes  slung  from  bamboo  poles 
across  their  shoulders. 

W.  H.  Russell , Diary  in  India,  I.  229. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  coolies  or  a coolie, 
especially  -when  under  contract  for  service  out 
of  his  own  country:  as,  coolie  labor;  the  coolie 
trade. 

[The  gentleman]  had  purchased  large  estates  between 
Santos  and  San  Paulo,  which  he  had  determined  to  work 
with  slave  instead  of  coolie  labour. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  iv. 
Coolie  orange,  the  Citrus  aurantium,  or  common  orange, 
cooling  (koGiug),^).  a.  [Ppr.  of  coop,  »■.]  Adapt- 
ed to  cool  and  refresh:  as,  a cooling  drink. 

The  cooling  brook.  Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  360. 

2.  To  allay  the  warmth  or  heated  feeling  of ; pooling  cvi’n  a , 

impart  a sensation  of  coolness  to ; cause  to  feel  8i°8tmfof  a t - ' ’ COn* 


< col,  cool : see  cooll,  a.,  and  cf.  IceeP.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  make  cool  or  cold  ; reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of : as,  ice  cools  water. 

We  talk’d  : the  stream  beneath  us  ran, 

The  wine-flask  lying  couch’d  in  moss, 

Or  cool’d  within  the  glooming  wave. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxix. 


sisting  of  a cylindrical  cup  into  which  another 
conical  cup  may  be  plunged,  used  for  reducing 
the  temperature  of  liquids.  The  liquid  is  placed 
in  the  outer  vessel,  and  ammonium  nitrate  and  water 
in  the  inner.  As  the  nitrate  dissolves  it  absorbs  the 
heat  of  the  surrounding  liquid,  and  thus  lowers  its 

anger;  moderate,  as  desire,  zeal,  or’ardor;  n -n-  a-  \ . i , ,, 

ider  indifferent.  Cooling-floor  (ko  lmg-flor),  n.  A large  shallow 

wooden  tank  m which  wort  is  cooled.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

coolly  (kol'li),  adv.  1.  "Without  heat;  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  cold:  as,  the  wind  blew 
coolly  through  the  trees. — 2.  With  a moderate 
sensation  of  cold. 


cool. 

Send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  Anger  in 
water,  and  cool  my  tongue.  Luke  xvi.  24. 

3.  To  abate  the  ardor  or  intensity  of ; allay,  as 
passion  or  strong  emotion  of  any  kind ; calm, 
as  anger ; modera’  ’ ' 
render  indifferent, 

My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 
Disputing  and  delay  here  cools  the  courage. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  2. 
4f.  To  mitigate — To  cool  one’s  coppers.  See  cop- 
per, 3.— To  cool  the  heels,  to  wait  in  attendance : gen- 
erally applied  to  detention  at  a great  man’s  door. 

I looked  through  the  key-hole  and  saw  him  knocking  at 
the  gate ; and  I had  the  conscience  to  let  him  cool  his  heels 
there.  Dryden,  Amphitryon,  i.  2. 

II.  intrans . 1.  To  become  cool;  become  less 
hot ; lose  heat. 

Come,  who  is  next?  our  liquor  here  cools. 

B.  Jonson , Entertainment  at  Highgate. 

2.  To  lose  the  heat  of  excitement,  passion,  or 
emotion;  become  less  ardent,  angry,  zealous, 
affectionate,  etc. ; become  more  moderate. 

My  humour  shall  not  cool.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 
Great  friend  and  servant  of  the  good, 

Let  cool  a while  thy  heated  blood, 

And  from  thy  mighty  labour  cease. 

B.  Jonson , Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue. 

This  eccentric  friendship  was  fast  cooling.  Never  had 
there  met  two  persons  so  exquisitely  fitted  to  plague  each 
other.  Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 


by  facilitating  radiation  of  heat  or  access  of  cool  coo]2t  n An  obsolete  sunilinw  nf /-«7e2 
rnr,  or  by  intercepting  radiated  heat:  as,  a coo*  4?“  Teflfng  Wrage. 

it  i , , , cooler  (kS'ler),  n.  1.  That  which  cools;  any- 

Under  the  cool  shade  of  a sycamore.  Shak. , L.  L.  L. , v.  2.  *thing  that  abates  heat  or  excitement, 
pie  British  soldier  conquered  under  the  cool  shade  of 


aristocracy.  Napier , Peninsular  War. 

In  figurative  uses: — 4.  Not  excited  or  heated 
by  passion  of  any  kind ; without  ardor  or  visi- 
ble emotion;  calm;  unmoved:  as,  a cool  tem- 
per ; a cool  lover. 

O gentle  son, 

Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 


He  told  me  that  his  affliction  from  his  wife  stirred  him 
up  to  action  abroad,  and  when  success  tempted  him  to 
pride,  the  bitterness  in  his  bosom  comforts  was  a cooler 
and  a bridle  to  him. 

Quoted  in  Winthrop’s  Hist.  New  England,  I.  78. 

Acid  things  were  used  only  as  coolers. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 
2.  Any  vessel  or  apparatus  for  cooling  liquids 
or  other  things,  by  the  agency  of  ice,  cold  wa- 


They  may  walke  there  very  coolely  even  at  noon,  in  the 
very  hottest  of  all  the  canicular  days. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  192. 

3.  Without  haste  or  passion;  calmly;  deliber- 
ately: as,  the  design  was  formed  coolly  and 
executed  with  firmness. 

When  the  matter  comes  to  be  considered  impartially 
and  coolly,  their  faults  . . . will  admit  of  much  alleviation. 

Bp.  Hurd,  Foreign  Travel,  Dial.  8. 

4.  In  a cool  or  indifferent  manner;  not  cor- 
dially ; carelessly ; disrespectfully : as,  he  was 
coolly  received  at  court. — 5.  With  quiet  pre- 
sumption or  impudence;  nonchalantly;  im- 
pudently: as,  he  coolly  took  the  best  for  him- 
self. 

coolness  (kol'nes),  n.  1.  A moderate  degree 
of  cold;  a temperature  between  cold  and  heat: 
as,  the  coolness  of  the  summer's  evening. — 2. 
A moderate  or  refreshing  sensation  of  cold. 

We  supped  on  the  top  of  the  house  for  coolness,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  69. 

Weary  to  bed,  after  having  my  hair  of  my  head  cut 
shorter,  even  close  to  my  skull,  for  coolness,  it  being 
mighty  hot  weather.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  374. 

3.  Absence  of  mental  confusion  or  excitement ; 
clearness  of  judgment  and  calmness  of  action, 
particularly  in  an  emergency : as,  the  safety 
of  the  party  depended  on  his  coolness. 

A cavalier  possessed  of  the  coolness  and  address  requi- 
site for  diplomatic  success.  Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 


coolness 

4.  Absence  of  ardor  or  intensity ; want  of  pas- 
sion, zeal,  cordiality,  or  affection ; indifference. 

They  parted  with  . . . coolness.  Clarendon. 

5.  Quiet  and  unabashed  impudence ; noncha- 
lance; effrontery;  presumption.  [Colloq.] 
COOl-tankard  (koFtang^kard),  n.  An  old  Eng- 
lish beverage  of  various  composition,  but  usu- 
ally made  of  ale  with  a little  wine,  or  wine 
and  water,  with  the  addition  of  lemon-juice, 
spices,  and  borage,  or  other  savory  herbs. 
Also  called  cold-tanlcard. 

coolweed  (koi'wed),  n.  The  clearweed,  Pilea 
pumila:  so  called  from  its  succulent  pellucid 
stems  and  its  habit  of  growing  in  cool  places, 
coolwort  (kol'wert),  n.  In  the  United  States, 
the  popular  name  of  a saxifragaceous  plant, 
Tiarella  cordifdlia,  the  properties  of  which  are 
diuretic  and  tonic.  Also  called  miterwort. 
cooly1  (ko'li),  a.  [<  cooO-  + -y1.]  Cool;  some- 
what cold.  [Bare.] 

Keeping  ray  sheepe  amongst  the  cooly  shade. 

Spenser , Colin  Clout,  1.  58. 

Cooly3,  n.  See  coolie. 

COOm1  (kiim),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  culml,  q.  v.] 
1.  Coal-dust;  culm.  [Scotch.] — 2.  Soot. — 3. 
The  matter  that  works  out  of  the  naves  or 
boxes  of  carriage-wheels. — 4.  The  dust  and 
scrapings  of  wood  produced  in  sawing.  Erock- 
ett.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

COOm2  (kom),  n.  An  old  English  dry  measure 
of  4 bushels,  or  half  a quarter  (equal  to  141 
liters),  not  yet  entirely  disused.  Also  spelled 
coomb. 

coomb1  (kom),  n.  Same  as  comb12. 
coomb2,  n.  Same  as  comb'-K 
coomb3,  n.  Same  as  coom 2. 
coomie  (ko'mi),  n.  [Native  term.]  A large 
present,  in  place  of  customs-duty,  demanded 
by  the  kings  and  chiefs  on  the  Bonny  and  oth- 
er west  African  rivers  from  supercargoes  of 
ships,  for  permission  to  trade  with  the  natives, 
cooms  (komz),  n.  pi.  See  come,  3. 
coon  (kon),  n.  [Abbr.  of  racoon,  q.  v.]  1.  The 

★racoon,  Procyon  lotor : a popular  abbreviation. 
— 2.  [cap.]  In  XJ.  S.  hist.,  a nickname  for  a 
member  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  earlier  part 
of  its  history. 

Fust  place,  I’ve  ben  consid’ble  round  in  barrooms  an 
saloons 

A getherin'  public  sentiment,  ’mongst  Demmercrats  and 
Coons.  Lowell , Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser. 

3.  A sly,  knowing  person : often  strengthened 
by  prefixing  old.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.]  —A  coon’s  age, 
a long  time : as,  I haven’t  seen  you  for  a coon's  aye. 
[Slang  or  colloq.,  U.  S.]— A gone  coon,  one  who  is  in  a 
very  bad  way;  one  in  a hopeless  position  or  condition. 
[Slang,  U.  S.] 

coon  (kon),  v.  i.  [<  coon,  «.]  To  creep,  as  a 
coon  along  a branch  of  a tree ; creep,  clinging 
close.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

Trying  to  coon  across  Knob  Creek  on  a log,  Lincoln  fell 
in.  The  Century,  XXXIII.  16,  note. 

coon-bear  (kon'bar),  n.  The  English  name  of 
JEluropus  melanoleucus.  See  JEluropus. 
coonda-oil  (kon'dii-oil),  n.  Same  as  kunda-oil. 
COOn-heel  (kon'hel),  n.  A long  slender  oyster: 
so  called  in  Connecticut. 

coon-oyster  (kon'ois,''ter),  n.  A small  oyster. 
Along  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States  the  name  is 
specifically  applied  to  oysters  growing  in  clusters  along 
the  salt  marshes.  At  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  it  is  re- 
stricted to  young  oysters  occurring  on  the  sedges.  [U.  S.] 
COOnskin  (kon'skin),  n.  The  skin  of  the  racoon 
dressed  with  the  fur  on,  used  chiefly  for  mak- 
ing caps.  [U.  S.] 

coontah  (kon'ta),  n.  Same  as  coontie. 

Harold  discovered  a fine  patch  of  coontah  or  arrowroot, 
from  which  a beautiful  flour  can  be  manufactured. 

F.  F.  Goulding,  Young  Marooners,  xxvi. 

coontee  (kon'te),  n.  [Hind,  khuntl,  a peg,  pin, 
Marathi  khuntl,  a peg,  pin,  stump  of  a tree  used 
as  a landmark.]  In  India,  a kind  of  harrow 
drawn  by  bullocks,  used  to  follow  the  coorgee 
and  cover  in  the  seed,  and  also  for  weeding, 
coontie,  coonty  (kon'ti),  n.  [Also  coontah; 
Seminole  kunti,  the  flour.]  Either  of  the 
arrowroot-plants  of  Florida,  Zamia  Floridana 
and  Z.  pumila,  the  only  species  of  the  Cycada- 
cese  native  in  the  United  States;  also,  the 
flour  produced  from  them, 
coop  (kop),  n.  [<  ME.  coupe,  cowpe,  cupe,  AS. 
* cupe , beside  cype  (E.  dial,  kipe),  and  perhaps 
*cope,  a basket,  = LG.  Iciipe,  kipe,  > G.  kiepe,  a 
basket,  = OS.  kopa  = D.  kuip,  a tub,  = OHG. 
chuofa,  MHG.  kuofe,  G.  kufe,  a coop,  tub,  vat, 
< ML.  copa,  by-form  of  L.  cupa  (>  F.  cure  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  Cuba),  a tub,  vat,  cask,  = Gr.  Kviry, 
a hole,  hut,  = Skt.  kupa,  a pit,  well,  hollow. 
Akin  to  cup,  q.  v.  Cf.  W.  cwbiar,  a hen-coop.] 
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1.  A box,  usually  with  grating  or  bars  on  one 
side  or  more,  in  which  poultry  are  confined  for 
fattening,  transportation,  exhibition,  etc.,  or 
in  which  a hen  with  young  chicks  is  shut  for 
shelter  and  to  keep  her  from  straying. — 2. 
A pen ; an  inclosed  place  for  small  animals, 
poultry,  etc.  Hence — 3.  Any  narrow,  confin- 
ing place  of  abode,  as  a house  or  room.  [Col- 
loq.]— 4.  A cask;  a barrel,  keg,  tub,  pail,  or 
other  vessel  formed  of  staves  and  hoops,  for 
containing  liquids. — 5.  A Dutch  corn-measure 
equal  to  about  one  tenth  of  a Winchester  peck. 
— 6.  A tumbrel  or  close  cart.  [Scotch.] 
coop  (kop),  v.  t.  [<  coop,  ».]  1.  To  put  into  a 

coop ; confine  in  a coop ; cage ; hence,  to  shut 
up  or  confine  in  a narrow  compass : often  fol- 
lowed by  up  : as,  the  poor  of  the  city  are  cooped 
up  in  crowded  tenements. 

As  Citizens,  ill  some  intestine  braul, 
long  cooped  vp  within  their  Castle  wall. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  5. 

A sense  of  church-yard  mould,  a sense  of  being  boxed 
in  and  cooped , made  me  long  to  he  out  again. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  236. 

2+.  To  make  or  repair  (a  vessel  formed  of  staves 
and  hoops)  ; hoop  (a  vessel). 

Shaken  tubs  ...  he  new  cooped.  Holland. 

= Syn.  1.  To  inclose,  imprison,  hem  in,  cage, 
cooper  (ko'per),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  couper, 
cowper  (hence  the  surnames  Cooper  and  Cowper ); 
= MD.  kuyper,  D.  kuiper  = MHG.  kuefer,  G. 
kiifer,  cooper,  = Dan.  kyper  = Sw.  kypare,  wine- 
cooper,  cellarman  (cf.  ML . cuparius,  cooper); 
as  coop  (ML.  cupa,  etc.)  + -cr1.]  1.  One  whose 
occupation  is  the  making  of  barrels,  tubs,  and 
other  vessels  formed  of  staves  and  hoops. — 2. 
[So  called  from  the  practice  at  breweries  of  al- 
lowing the  coopers  a daily  portion  of  stout  and 
porter.  Cf.  porter3,  a malt  liquor.]  A popular 
London  beverage,  consisting  half  of  stout  and 

half  of  porter Dry  cooper,  a cooper  who  makes 

casks  for  holding  all  kinds  of  goods  not  in  a liquid  state, 
such  as  flour,  sugar,  etc. — Wet  or  tight  cooper,  a cooper 
who  makes  casks  for  liquids.— White  cooper,  a cooper 
who  makes  tubs,  pails,  churns,  etc. 
cooper  (ko'per),  v.  [<  cooper,  «.]  I.  intrans.  To 
do  the  work  of  a cooper ; make  barrels,  hogs- 
heads, casks,  etc. 

II.  trans.  To  mend  or  put  in  order:  as,  to 
cooper  casks. 

cooperage  (ko'per-aj),  n.  [<  cooper  4-  -age.  ] 

1.  The  work  or  business  of  a cooper. — 2.  The 
price  paid  for  coopers’  work. — 3.  A place 
where  coopers’  work  is  done. 

cooperant  (ko-op'e-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  co- 
operan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cooperari,  work  together: 
see  cooperate .]  I.  a.  Operating  or  working  to- 
gether. 

Graces  prevenient,  subsequent,  or  co-operant. 

Bp.  Nicholson , Expos,  of  Catechism,  p.  60. 

I see  in  part 

That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 

Is  toil  cooperant  to  an  end. 

Tennyson , In  Memoriam,  cxxviii. 

II.  n.  That  which  cooperates. 

In  gravity  the  units  of  mass  and  distance  are  the  sole 
co-operants. 

G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  iv.  § 58. 

cooperate  (ko-op'e-rat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
cooperated,  ppr.  cooperating.  [<  LL.  coopera- 
tus,  pp.  of  cooperari  (>  F.  cooperer  = Sp.  Pg. 
cooperar  = It.  cooperare),  work  together,  < L. 
co-,  together,  + operari,  work:  see  co-1  and 
operate. ] 1.  To  act  or  operate  jointly  with 

another  or  others  to  the  same  end ; work  or  en- 
deavor with  another  or  together  to  promote  the 
same  object : as,  Russia  cooperated  with  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  reducing  the 
power  of  Napoleon. 

The  works  of  Milton  cannot  he  comprehended  or  en- 
joyed, unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-operate  with  that 
of  the  writer.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

2.  To  unite  in  producing  the  same  effect; 
tend  to  the  same  result : as,  natural  and  moral 
events  cooperate  in.  illustrating  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator. 

Whate’er  cooperates  to  the  common  mirth. 

Crashaw,  The  Name  above  every  Name. 

cooperation  (ko-op-e-ra'shon),  m.  [=  F.  coope- 
ration = Sp.  cooperacion  = Pg.  cooperagao  = It. 
cooperazione,  < LL.  cooper atio(n-),  < cooperari, 
pp.  cooperatus,  work  together:  see  cooperate.'] 
1.  The  act  of  working  together  to  one  end,  or 
of  combining  for  a certain  purpose ; joint  oper- 
ation or  endeavor ; concurrent  effort  or  labor : 
as,  the  cooperation  of  several  authors;  the  co- 
operation of  the  understanding  and  the  will. 
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I hope  we  have  reached  the  end  of  unbelief,  have  come 
to  a belief  that  there  is  a divine  Providence  in  the  world, 
which  will  not  save  us  but  through  our  own  co-operation. 

Emerson , Fugitive  Slave  Law,  p.  230. 

If,  instead  of  using  the  word  co-operation  in  a limited 
sense,  we  use  it  in  its  widest  sense,  as  signifying  the  com- 
bined activities  of  citizens  under  whatever  system  of  reg- 
ulation ; then  these  two  [Liberals  and  Tories]  are  defina- 
ble as  the  system  of  compulsory  co-operation  and  the  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  co-operation. 

II.  Spencer , Man  vs.  State,  p.  1. 
Specifically — 2.  In  polit.  econ.,  a union  of  per- 
sons, especially  of  a number  of  laborers  or 
small  capitalists,  for  purposes  of  production, 
purchase,  or  distribution  for  their  joint  bene- 
fit; the  act  of  uniting  in,  or  the  concurrent 
labor  or  action  of,  a cooperative  society.  See 
cooperative. 

Co-operation  in  industry  means  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  all  gain  among  those  who  earn  it. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  168. 

cooperationist  (ko-op-e-ra/shon-ist),  n.  [< 
cooperation  + -ist.]  1.  A member  of  a cooper- 
ative society. 

English  cooperationists  are  pledged  to  “promote  the 
practice  of  truthfulness,  justice,  and  economy." 

The  American,  VIII.  325. 
2.  In  South  Carolina,  before  the  civil  war,  one 
who  opposed  secession  unless  carried  out  with 
the  cooperation  of  other  southern  States. 

And  even  South  Carolina  . . . gave  a “Cooperation” 
majority  of  over  7,000  on  the  popular  vote,  electing  114 
“ Cooperationists  ” to  54  unqualified  “ Secessionists.” 

U.  Greeley,  Amer.  Conflict,  I.  211. 

cooperative  (ko-op'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  coopera- 
tif  = Sp.  Pg.  cooperative),  < LL.  as  if  * coopera- 
tive < cooperatus,  pp.  of  cooperari,  work  toge- 
ther: see  cooperate .]  Operating,  laboring,  or 
striving  jointly  for  the  attainment  of  certain 
ends.  — Cooperative  society,  a union  of  individuals, 
commonly  of  laborers  or  small  capitalists,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  goods,  especially  the  necessaries  of 
life,  at  rates  lower  than  the  market  prices,  by  means  of 
cooperative  stores,  or  for  the  prosecution  in  common  of 
a productive  enterprise,  the  profits  being  shared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amount  of  capital  or  labor  contributed 
by  each  member.— Cooperative  store,  a store  owned  by, 
and  run  in  the  interest  of,  a group  of  consumers,  each  hold- 
ing stock.  Each  member  has  but  one  vote,  regardless  of 
number  of  shares  held,  and  receives  a dividend  on  stock 
only  equal  to  interest.  Goods  are  sold  at  usual  retail 
prices  for  cash,  but  all  divisible  profits  are  periodically 
turned  back  to  members  as  a dividend  on  their  purchases. 
There  are  several  hundred  such  stores  in  the  United 
States,  nearly  two  thousand  in  Great  Britain,  and  large 
numbers  in  continental  Europe. 

cooperator  (ko-op'e-ra-tor),  n.  [=  F.  coopera- 
teur  = Sp.  Pg.  coopera'dor  = It.  cooperatore, 

< LL.  cooperator,  < cooperari,  pp.  cooperatus, 
work  together : see  cooperate.]  One  who  acts, 
labors,  or  strives  in  conjunction  with  ano- 
ther or  others  for  the  promotion  of  a common 
end;  specifically,  a member  of  a cooperative 
society. 

And  this  Is  the  truth  which  has  been  firmly  grasped  by 
the  cooperators,  who  form  tlie  other  great  branch  of  the 
industrial  movement  in  England. 

The  Century,  XXVIII.  134. 

cooperculum  (ko-o-per'ku-lum),  n. ; pi.  cooper- 
cula  (-la).  [ML.,  < L.  cooperculum,  a cover,  < 

cooperire,  cover:  see  covert,  and  cf.  covercle, 
tilt.  < L.  cooperculum.]  Eccles.,  the  cover  of  the 
pyx  or  ciborium. 

coopering1  (ko'per-ing), n.  [Verbaln.  of  cooper, 
t’.]  The  art  of  manufacturing  or  repairing 
casks,  barrels,  and  other  vessels  composed  of 
staves  and  hoops. 
coopering2,  n.  See  copering. 

“Coopering,"  as  the  practice  of  having  smacks  fitted  out 
for  the  sale  of  spirits  and  tobacco  is  called  [in  Suffolk;. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVII.  386. 

cooper’s-wood  (kd'pferz-wud),  n.  The  wood  of 
Alphitonia  excelsa,  a tall  rhamnaceous  tree  of 
Australia.  It  becomes  dark  with  age,  and  is 
used  for  various  purposes, 
coopery  (ko'per-i),  n.  [<  cooper  + -y : see  -ery.] 
1.  The  trade  of  a cooper;  cooperage. — 2.  Ves- 
sels made  by  a cooper,  collectively : in  the  quo- 
tation used  attributively. 

Steep  the  wheat  within  certaine  cooperie  vessels  made 
of  wood.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviii.  7. 

coopt  (ko-opt'),  v.  t.  [=  F.  coopter,  < L.  cooptare, 
contr.  coptare,  receive  or  elect  into  some  body, 

< co-,  together,  + optare,  choose:  see  option,  and 
cf.  adopt.  See  codptate.]  To  choose  conjointly; 
elect ; select  by  joint  choice ; specifically,  to 
elect  to  membership  in  a committee,  board,  or 
society  by  the  choice  of  its  existing  members. 

The  mayor,  with  the  assent  of  the  town  meeting,  nom- 
inated  two  of  the  twenty-four,  and  two  of  the  common 
council;  these  four  chose  four  more  out  of  each  body; 
and  these  eight  co-opted  two  more,  and  the  ten  two  more. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 422. 
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The  board  of  classical  studies,  augmented  by  the  new 
language  professors,  and  certain  eminent  men  coopted 
for  that  purpose,  would  form  the  acting  council  or  com- 
mittee. J.  W.  Donaldson , Classical  Scholarship,  p.  198. 

cooptate  (ko-op'tat),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  coop- 
tated,  ppr.  cooptating.  [<  L.  cooptatus , pp.  of 
cooptare , coopt : see  coopt.  ] To  choose  conjoint- 
ly; coopt. 

cooptation  (ko-op-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  cooptation 
= Sp.  cooptaeion  = Pg.‘  cooptagao , < L.  coopta - 
tio(n-),  < cooptare,  pp.  cooptatus,  coopt:  see  co- 
opt, cooptate.']  1 . Choice  ; selection  in  general ; 
mutual  choice. 

The  first  election  and  co-optation  of  a friend. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  19. 

Specifically — 2.  Cooperative  choice;  election; 
especially,  election  to  membership  in  a com- 
mittee, board,  or  society  by  its  existing  mem- 
bers. 

I would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  exclusive  adoption 
of  the  method  of  cooptation  for  filling  the  vacancies  which 
must  occur  in  your  body  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
like  a tempting  of  Providence. 

Huxley , Amer.  Addresses,  p.  123. 
The  bishops  elected  two  earls,  the  earls  two  bishops ; 
these  four  elected  two  barons ; and  the  six  electors  added 
by  co-optation  fifteen  others,  the  whole  number  beingtwen- 
ty-one.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 251. 

Nevertheless  they  [guilds]  continued  to  choose  the  ma- 
gistrates by  co-optation  among  themselves. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  33. 

coorbasht,  coorbatchf,  n.  and.  v.  See  Icoorhash. 
coordain  (ko-or-dan'),  V.  t.  [<  CO-1  + ordain.] 
To  ordain  or  appoint  for  some  purpose  along 
with  another  or  others. 

For  the  heir  is  the  end  of  the  inheritance,  as  well  as  he 
is  the  lord  of  it.  And  so  must  Christ  be  of  all  the  crea- 
tures appointed  and  coordained  with  him. 

Goodwin,  Works,  II.  ii.  114. 

coordinal  (ko-or'di-nal),  a.  [<  L.  co-,  together, 
+ ordo  ( ordin -),  order,  + -al : see  ordinal .]  In 
lot.,  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order, 
coordinance  (ko-6r'di-nans),  n.  [<  co-1  + ordi- 
nance.]  Joint  ordinance, 
coordinate  (ko-or'di-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
coordinated,  ppr.  coordinating.  [<  ML.  coordi- 
nate, pp.  of  coordinare  (>  It.  coordinare  = Sp. 
coordinar  = Pg.  coordenar  = F.  coordonner,  for 
*coordiner),  arrange  together,  < L.  co-,  together, 
+ ordinare,  arrange : see  co-1,  and  ordain,  ordi- 
nate.]  1.  To  place  or  class  in  the  same  order, 
division,  rank,  etc. ; make  coordinate. — 2.  To 
place,  arrange,  or  set  in  due  order  or  proper  rel- 
ative position ; bring  into  harmony  or  proper 
connection  and  arrangement. 

The  different  parts  of  each  being  must  be  co-ordinated 
in  such  a manner  as  to  render  the  total  being  possible. 

1 Vhewell,  History  Induct.  Sci.,  III.  xvii. 
This  task  of  specifying  and  classifying  the  concretes  of 
Experience  is  the  purpose  of  Science ; and  Metaphysics, 
accepting  the  generalized  results  thus  reached  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  research,  coordinates  them  into  a sys- 
tem. G.  II.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  § 97. 

3.  Specifically,  to  combine  in  consistent  and 
harmonious  action,  as  muscles. 

Thinking  is  an  active  process ; it  is  one  mode  of  conduct, 
and  therefore  its  perfection  must  consist  in  the  harmony 
with  which  its  various  actions  are  co-ordinated  to  its  prop- 
ter end.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  12. 

coordinate  (ko-6r'di-nat),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp. 
coordinado  = Pg.  coordenado  = It.  coordinate,  < 
ML.  coordinates,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  I .a.  1.  Be- 
ing of  the  same  order,  or  of  the  same  rank  or 
degree  ; not  subordinate : as,  two  courts  of  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction ; coordinate  clauses. 

I can  become  coordinate  with  that,  and  not  merely  sub- 
ordinate  thereto. 

Theodore  Parker,  Ten  Sermons  on  Religion. 

Step  by  step,  the  houses  [Lords  and  Commons]  estab- 
lished their  positions  as  powers  co-ordinate  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  king. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  369. 

2.  In  math.,  using  or  pertaining  to  systems  of 
coordinates — Coordinate  geometry,  the  method  of 
treating  geometry  by  means  of  systems  of  coordinates ; 
analytical  geometry. 

ii.  n.  1.  Something  of  the  same  order,  de- 
gree, or  rank  with  another  or  others. 

The  idea  of  coordinates  excludes  that  of  superior  and 
subordinate,  and,  necessarily,  implies  that  of  equality. 

Calhoun,  Works,  I.  242. 
2.  In  math.,  a magnitude  belonging  to  a system 
of  magnitudes  serving  to  define  the  positions 
of  points,  lines,  planes,  or  other  spatial  ele- 
ments, by  reference  to  a fixed  figure ; hence, 
also,  a magnitude  of  a system  serving  to  define 
the  elements  of  a continuum,  in  general,  as 
geometrical  coordinates  do  positions  in  space: 
thus,  the  latitude,  the  longitude,  and  the  height 
above  the  mean  sea-level  are  the  three  coordi- 
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nates  commonly  used  to  define  the  position  of 
a meteorological  station.  See  Cartesian. 

Moreover,  our  various  bodily  movements  and  their  com- 
binations constitute  a network  of  co-ordinates,  qualita- 
tively distinguishable,  but  geometrically,  so  to  put  it,  both 
redundant  and  incomplete.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  53. 

Areal  coordinates,  a special  variety  of  trilinear  coordi- 
nates, consisting  of  the  areas  of  the  three  triangles  having 
the  variable  point  for  a common  vertex,  and  the  other 
vertices  two  of  the  three  fundamental  points.  These  areas 
are  taken  as  affected  by  such  algebraical  signs  as  to  sum 
up  to  the  area  of  the  fundamental  triangle.— Axes  of  co- 
ordinates. Seetmsi.— Bary centric  coordinates.  See 
triangular  coordinates,  below.— Biangular  coordinates 
the  two  angles  PAB  and  PBA,  where  P is  a variable  point 
in  a plane,  while  A and  B are  fixed  points.  Sometimes  the 
cotangents  of  these  angles  are  taken  as  the  coordinates. — 
Bicircular  coordinates,  two  quantities  serving  to  define 
the  position  of  any  point  in  a plane  by  reference  to  two 
series  of  circles  which  cut  one  another  under  a constant 
angle.  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  bicircular  coor- 
dinates. In  the  first  kind,  a point  having  been  assumed 
whose  coordinates  are  to  be  infinite,  two  lines  are  drawn 
through  it  (commonly  at  right  angles),  and  all  the  coor- 
dinate circles  have  their  centers  on  these  lines  and  pass 
through  their  intersection.  One  circle  of  each  of  these  se- 
ries passes  through  the  variable  point.  If  a is  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  infinite  coordinates  at  which  either  of 
these  circles  passes  through  the  line  of  centers  of  the  cir- 
cles of  the  same  series,  the  corresponding  coordinate  is 
A + l la,  where  A is  a constant  belonging  to  this  coordi- 
nate. In  the  second  kind  two  fixed  points,  A and  B,  are 
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to  two  axes  in  a plane,  or  three  in  space,  which  cut  one 
another  at  right  angles.— Rodrigues’s  coordinates,  a 
certain  system  of  quantities  serving  to  define  the  position 
of  a rigid  body  which  has  one  point  fixed.  Such  a body 
can  be  brought  from  any  assumed  position  to  any  possible 
position  by  means  of  a rotation  round  an  axis  through  the 
fixed  point.  Three  of  Rodrigues’s  coordinates  are  the  di- 
rection-cosines of  this  axis,  and  the  fourth  is  the  angle  of 
rotation. — Spherical  coordinates,  quantities  analogous 
to  latitude  and  longitude,  used  to  determine  the  positions 
nr  injints  on  a given  sphere. — Tangential  coordinates, 
coordinates  defining  the  positions  of  lines  in  a plane  or  of 
planes  in  space. — Tetrahedral  coordinates,  or  bary- 
centric  coordinates  in  space,  quadriplanar  coordi- 
nates whose  fixed  equation  is 

% + y + z-\-w  = T, 

x,  y,  z,  w being  the  coordinates.— Triangular  or  bary- 
centric  coordinates,  trilinear  coordinates  the  fixed 
equation  of  which  is 

x + y + 2 = T, 

where  x,  y,  z are  the  coordinates. — Trilinear  coordi- 
nates, a system  of  homogeneous  coordinates  defining  the 
positions  of  points  in  a plane  in  which  the  fixed  figure  of 
reference  is  a triangle,  called  the  fundamental  triangle  or 
triangle  of  reference,  and  the  coordinates  are  the  distances 
of  the  variable  point  from  the  sides  of  this  triangle  mea- 
sured in  three  fixed  directions. — Vectorial  coordinates, 
the  distances  of  a variable  point  in  a plane  from  two  fixed 
points.  Also  bilinear  coordinates. 

coordinately  (ko-6r'di-nat-li),  adv.  In  the 
same  order  or  rank;  in  equal  degree;  without 
subordination. 


tatnhenJ?tTieJn7n“wwi0(onlseJ1*fpaS8e3Slrou?h  coordinateness  (ko-6r'di-nat-nes),  n.  The 
h" SertSot  the  Uni  a“  cuts” “the  tot  bei?g  coordinate ; equality  of  rank,  au- 

series  orthogonally.  One  coordinate  is  the  angle  at  lA  fhority,  or  degree. 

between  the  line  AB  and  the  circle  of  the  first  series  pass-  Coordination  (kq-dr-di-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  co- 

iate  isrplllhowT^1iWie/  Iwn  'vhil8  fn  sf! Td  co?rdi'  ordination  = Sp.  coordinacion  = Pg.  coordenacao 
nate  .sP  + Qlpg(l/x  + 1/S),  where  . is  the  distance  from  = It.  coordinaSione,  < ML.  as  if  *c5ordinatto(n-), 

< coordinare,  pp.  coordinatus , arrange  together : 
see  coordinate , v.]  The  act  of  rendering  or  the 
state  or  character  of  being  coordinate.  («)  The 
act  of  arranging  in  the  same  order,  rank,  or  degree  ; the 
relation  subsisting  among  things  so  arranged.  ( b ) The  act 
of  arranging  in  due  order  or  proper  relation,  or  in  a sys- 
tem ; the  state  of  being  so  ordered. 

In  this  high  court  of  parliament  there  is  a rare  co-ordi- 
nation of  power. 

Howell,  Pre-eminence  and  Pedigree  of  Parliaments, 
(c)  In  physiol.,  the  normal  combination  of  the  functions 
of  muscular  or  of  secretory  tissues. 

By  making  co-ordination  the  specific  characteristic  of 
vitality,  it  involves  the  truths  that  an  arrest  of  co-ordina- 
tion is  death,  and  that  imperfect  co-ordination  is  disease. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 24. 

coordinative  (ko-or'di-na-tiv),  a.  [<  coordinate 
+ -we.]  Expressing  or  indicating  coordination, 
coordinatory  (ko-or'di-na-to-ri),  a.  [<  coordi- 
nate + -or?/.]  delating  to  or  helping  coordina- 
tion; coordinating. 

The  coordinatory  system  of  the  lower  nervous  segments. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  409. 

coorgee  (kor'ge),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A species  of 


A to  the  point  at  which  the  circle  of  the  second  series 
passing  through  the  variable  point  cuts  the  line  AB,  S is 
the  distance  AB,  and  P and  Q are  arbitrary  constants. — 
Bilinear  coordinates,  (a)  Same  as  vectorial  coordinates. 
See  below.  (6)  Cartesian  coordinates,  or  tangential  coordi- 
nates based  on  Cartesian  coordinates. — Binary  coordi- 
nates, non-homogeneous  coordinates  of  points  or  lines  in 
a plane.— Bipunctual  coordinates,  coordinates  fixing 
the  positions  of  points  or  lines  in  a plane  by  reference  to 
two  fixed  points  and  a 
fixed  direction  of  mea- 
surement. Bipunctual 
coordinates  are  of  two 
kinds,  line  coordinates 
and  point  coordinates. 

Bipunctual  line  coordi- 
nates are  the  distances  of 
a variable  line  from  two 
fixed  points  measured  in 
a constant  direction.  Bi- 
punctual  point  coordi- 
nates are,  each,  the  nega- 
tive of  the  reciprocal  of 
the  distance  measured  in 
a fixed  direction  (the  same  for  both  coordinates)  from 
one  of  two  fixed  points  of  the  line  joining  the  variable 
point  to  the  other  fixed  point.  In  the  figure,  S and  T 
being  the  two  fixed  points,  SM  and  TN  are  the  coordi- 
nates of  the  line  MN ; and  the  negatives  of  their  recip- 
rocals are  the  coordinates  of  the  point  P,  the  intersec- 


Bipunctual  Coordinates. 


tion  of  MT  and  SN.— Boothian  coordinates  [named  plow  used  in  India,  fitted  with  a drill  for  plant- 
after  their  inventor,  the  English  mathematician  James  ing  rice,  wheat,  etc. 

Booth],  rectangular  tangential  coordinates.  See  tangen-  oonmuff  (ko/ron2r)  n T Australian  1 A or\ 
Hal  coordinates,  below.- Cartesian  coordinates  See  uoo(foxls  if0  Ph.  \ LAUsiranan.j  A co- 
- - v-ouiumatoH.  see  mferous  tree  of  Australia,  Calhtrin  robusta. 

The  wood  is  used  for  many  purposes,  that  of 


, -Cartesian  coordinates.  'See 

Cartesian. — Curve  coordinates,  coordinates  defining 
curves.— Curvilinear  coordinates,  quantities  used  to 
define  the  positions  of  points  on  a given  curved  surface. — 
Elliptic  coordinates,  a system  of  coordinates  for  defining 
curves  upon  an  ellipsoid  by  means  of  the  intersections  of 
two  systems  of  confocal  hyperboloids.— G moralized  co- 
ordinates, in  analytical  mech.,  any  system  of  quantities 
serving  to  define  the  positions  of  the  particles  of  a system, 


the  root  being  much  employed  for  veneers, 
coorthogonal  (ko-or-thog'o-nal),  a.  [<  co-1  + 
orthogonal.]  Cutting  one  another  at  right  an- 
gles, as  four  small  circles  on  a sphere  may  do. 

nnH  T T, r — ™ t “j oi/wux,  coosillt,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  cousin. 

and  treated  in  a general  manner  without  specifying  what  onocci-fin'-i-H/vn  n-A  ^//i  m r/  „ •• 

they  are.— Homogeneous  coordinates,  a system  con-  c°Osslfrcatlon  (ko-os ; l-fi-ka  shon),  n.  [f  coos- 
tainmg  one  coordinate  more  than  is  sufficient  for  defining  SIJV  : see  vV  and  -atlOU.  tt.  ossification.]  In 
the  spatial  element.  One  fixed  non-homogeneous  equation  anat .,  the  bony  union  of  two  previously  sepa- 
subsists  between  the  coordinates,  and  every  other  equa-  rate  parts.  J * 

tion  between  them  is  taken  as  homogeneous. — Iarnoration  /i*  - /•  e-\  • , n ... 

of  coordinates,  the  leaving  out  of  account  of  some  of  the  C()p£>£jify  (ko-os  i-fl),  v.  i.  ; pret.  and  pp.  coossi- 

a#  . h-j.., — x. — . fied,  ppr.  coossifying.  [<  co-1  + ossify.]  To 

unite  into  one  bone : said  of  two  previously  or 
usually  separate  bones. 

The  terminal  caudal  vertebrae  are  greatly  enlarged  ver- 
tically, and  co-ossified  into  a mass. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  197. 

n. 


coordinates  of  a complicated  mechanical  system : an  omis- 
sion which  is  permissible  under  certain  circumstances. 
Thus,  in  the  kinetical  theory  of  gases  the  coordinates  of 
the  individual  molecules  are  not  considered.— Isother- 
mal coordinates,  any  pair  of  quantities  serving  to  define 
the  positions  of  points  in  a plane  by  means  of  two  series 
of  curves  cutting  one  another  at  right  angles.— Line 


coordinates,  a homogeneous  system  of  six  coordinates  rnnQcsn  n Spa  ruwn 
fixing  the  position  of  a variable  line  in  space.—  Oblique  8 a v -u  , 

system  of  coordinates,  in  analytical  geom.,  a system  C09st  (kus9*  An  old  English  preterit  of  cast1, 

in  a _ _ _ -1_  . IV  — erf  1 1 1 ncifwi  in  Hnn+x 1 


in  which  the  coordinate  axes  are  oblique  to  each  other.— 

Origin  of  coordinates,  a point  whose  coordinates  are 
equal  to  zero ; the  intersection  of  the  axes  of  coordinates. 

— Orthotomic  coordinates,  a system  of  three  quantities 
determining  the  positions  of  points  in  space  by  reference  to 
three  series  of  surfaces  cutting  one  another  orthogonally. 

—Point  or  punctual  coordinates,  such  coordinates  as 
determine  the  positions  of  points.— Polar  coordinates 
in  a plane,  a system  of  coordinates  consisting  of  a radius 
vector,  or  the  length  of  a line  from  the  variable  point  to 
be  defined  to  a fixed  point  termed  the  origin,  and  a vecto- 
rial angle,  or  angle  between  the  radius  vector  and  a fixed 
line  through  the  origin,  called  the  initial  line,  or  polar 
axis.— Polar  coordinates  in  space,  a system  of  coordi- 
nates consisting  of  a radius  vector,  a plane  vectorial  angle, 
and  a dihedral  angle.  A radius  vector  and  three  direc- 
tion-cosines used  to  determine  the  position  of  points  in 

space  are  also  sometimes  called  polar  coordinates.— Quad-  u mxuuux,  ^uimcu 

r1i  0n  as  a boss  or  casque, 

four  fixed  planes,  these  distances  being  measured  in  fixed  ®kort  Wings,  a very  short,  COCked-up  tail,  or  bob- 
directions.— Rectangular  coordinates,  a system  of  tan,  and  thick  and  duck-like  plumage  on  the 
quantities  serving  to  determine  positions  by  a reference  under  surface  of  the  body.  In  the  coots  the  body  Is 


still  used  in  Scotch. 

They  before  the  beggar  wan, 

And  coost  them  in  his  way. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  196). 
They  reel’d,  they  set,  they  cross’d,  they  cleekit, 

Till  ilka  carline  swat  and  reekit, 

And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 

^ And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark  1 Burns,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 

coot  (kot),  it.  [<  ME.  coote,  cote,  a coot ; cf.  I). 
Icoet,  a coot.  Some  compare  \V.  cwtiar,  a coot, 
< cwta,  short,  bobtailed,  connected  with  cwtog, 
bobtailed,  cwtiad,  cwtyn,  a plover : see  cut,  cut- 
ty.'] 1.  A lobiped  grallatorial  and  natatorial 

bird,  of  the  genus  Fulica  and  family  Eallidee, 
having  the  toes  broadly  lobate,  the  culmen  of 


coot 

more  depressed  than  in  the  rails  and  gallinules,  their  near- 
est relatives.  They  swim  with  ease,  build  a large  coarse 
nest  of  reeds  and  rank  herbage  by  the  water's  edge,  and 
lay  numerous  creamy  eggs  spotted  in  dark  colors.  There 


1252 


cope 


possesses  similar  properties. — 2.  A Brazilian 
tree,  Strychnos  Pseudo-Quina,  the  bark  of  which 
is  largely  used  in  Brazil  as  a febrifuge, 
copalin,  copaline  (ko'pal-in),  n.  [<  copal  + 
-in2,  -tree2.]  Highgate  resin;  a fossil  resin  found 
in  roundish  lumps  in  the  blue  clay  of  High- 
gate Hill  in  London,  England,  resembling  copal 
resin  in  appearance  and  some  of  its  character- 
istics. 

copiba,  Florio),  < Tupi  cupauba 0 The  balsam  copalm  (ko'pam),  n.  A name  for  the  sweet- 
or  resinous  juice  flowing  from  incisions  made  gum  tree  of  North  America,  JAquidambar  Sty- 
in  the  stem  of  a plant,  Copaiva  officinalis,  and  raciflua. 

several  other  species  of  the  genus,  growing  in  coparcenary  (ko-par'se-na-ri),  n.  [<  co-1 


cop4  (kop),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  copped,  ppr. 
copping.  [<  cop4,  ».]  To  capture  or  arrest 
as  a prisoner : as,  he  was  copped  for  stealing. 
[Thieves’  slang.] 

cop®  (kop),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  copped,  ppr.  cop- 
ping. [E.  dial. ; cf.  coop1.]  To  throw  under- 
hand. [Prov.  Eng.] 

copaiba  (ko-pi'ba),  n.  [Also  written  copaiva, 
copayva;  Sp.  and_Pg.  copaiba  (F.  copahu)  (It, 


European  Coot  ( Fulica  atra). 

are  12  or  more  species,  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  much 
resemblingone  another,  all  being  blackish  or  slate-colored, 
and  about  15  inches  long.  The  common  or  bald  coot  of 
Europe  is  F.  atra ; that  of  America  is  F.  americana,  some- 
times called  shadier.  The  flesh  is  edible. 

2.  The  foolish  guillemot,  Lomvia  troile.  [Local, 
Scotch.] — 3.  A scoter;  one  of  the  large  black 
sea-ducks  of  the  genera  (Edemia , Pelionetta, 
and  Melanetta.  The  black  scoter,  (Edemia  ameri- 
cana, is  called  black  coot,  and  the  velvet  scoter,  Mela- 
netta fusca  velvetina,  is  the  white-winged  coot.  [New 
Eng.] 

4.  A simpleton;  a silly  fellow.  [Prov.  or 
colloq.] 

COOter  (ko'ter),  n.  1 . The  common  box-turtle, 
Cistudo  Carolina,  of  the  United  States:  so 
called  in  the  Southern  States. — 2.  A turtle 
of  the  family  Clemmyidw,  Pseudemys  concinna, 
also  known  as  the  Florida  cooter. 
cootfoot  (kot'fut),  n.  The  red  or  gray  phala- 
rope,  Phalaropus  fulicarius : so  called  from 
the  fringes  of  the  toes,  like  those  of  a coot, 
coot-footed  (kot'futi'ed),  a.  Having  the  toes 
margined  with  membrane,  like  those  of  a coot : 
specifically  applied  to  a phalarope,  originally 
called  by  Edwards  the  coot-footed  tringa. 
COOt-grebe  (kijt'greb),  n.  A sun-bird,  sun- 
grebe,  or  finfoot.  See  Ileliornithidce. 

COOth  (koth),  n.  [Sc.  (Orkney)  also  cuth,  a 
young  coalfish.]  A local  British  name  of  the 
coalfish. 

COOtie  (ko'ti),  a.  [See  cutikins.]  Bough-legged : 
an  epithet  applied  to  birds  whose  legs  are  clad 
with  feathers.  [Scotch.] 

Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  crawl 

Burns , Tam  Samson’s  Elegy. 

n.  [<  ME.  cop , dat.  coppe , top,  esp. 

v \S.  cop  ( copp-), 


Brazil,  Peru,  and  elsewhere.  See  Copaiva . 
It  has  a peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  a bitterish,  persis- 
tently acrid,  and  nauseous  taste.  It  consists  of  an  acid 
resin  dissolved  in  a volatile  oil  which  has  the  composition 
and  general  chemical  properties  of  oil  of  turpentine,  but 
with  a higher  boiling-point.  The  balsam  is  used  in  medi- 
cine, especially  in  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
It  is  also  employed  in  the  arts,  as  a medium  for  verifiable 
colors  used  in  china-painting.  Also  called  capivi. 

Copaiva  (ko-pa-I'va),  n.  [Portuguese  name; 
see  copaiba.']  1.  A genus  of  cresalpiniaceous 
shrubs  and  trees,  natives  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, with  the  exception  of  two  African  species. 
They  have  abruptly  pinnate  coriaceous  leaves,  whitish 
apetalous  flowers,  and  one-seeded  pods,  and  are  the  source 
of  the  balsam  of  copaiba.  The  principal  species  from  which 
the  balsam  is  derived  are  C.  Langsdorffti  (Copai/era 


w 


ill,  head  (of  a person),  < A! 


■ . - - ,,  copaivic  (ko-pa7vik),  a. 

top,  summit  (a  rare  word),  — OS.  copp  (m  deny,  pertaining  to  or  derived  i 


Flowering  Branch  of  Copaiva  officinalis. 

Langsdorffii  of  Desfontaines),  of  Brazil ; C.  officinalis,  of 
Venezuela  and*  Central  America;  and  C.  Martii  (Copai- 
Sera  Martii  of  Hayne)  and  C.  Guyanensis  ( Copaifera 
Guyanensis  of  Desfontaines),  of  Guiana  and  northern 
Brazil.  The  wood  of  C.  Martii , known  as  purpleheart,  has 
great  strength  and  durability.  The  African  species  yield 
various  kinds  of  copal. 

2.  [ l . c.]  Same  as  copaiba. 

[<  copaiva  + -ic.] 
to  or  derived  from  copaiba. - 


arcenary.  Cf.  coparcener .']  Partnership  in  in- 
heritance ; joint  heirship ; joint  right  of  succes- 
sion, or  joint  succession,  to  an  estate  of  inheri- 
tance in  lands.  In  English  law  the  term  is  used  only 
of  females,  because  if  there  are  sons  the  eldest  takes  the 
whole  estate.  In  nearly  all  the  United  States  the  word  is 
superseded  by  its  equivalent  tenancy  in  common. 

coparcener  (ko-par'se-ner),  n.  [<  co-1  + par - 
cener.]  A coheir ; one  who  has  an  equal  por- 
tion of  the  inheritance  in  lands  of  his  or  her 
ancestor  with  others ; in  Eng.  law , a female  co- 
heir, or  a coheiress.  See  coparcenary. 

Where  a person  seized  in  fee-simple  . . . dies  and  his 
next  heirs  are  two  or  more  females,  . . . they  shall  all  in- 
herit, . . . and  these  co-heirs  are  then  called  coparceners ; 
or,  for  brevity,  parceners  only.  Blackstone,  Com.,  § 187. 

coparceny  (ko-par'se-ni),  n.  [<  coparcen-er 
4-  -y.]  An  equal  share  of  an  inheritance. 
See  coparcenary. 

copartf  (ko-part'),  v.  [<  co-1  + part .]  I. 
trans.  To  share. 

For  of  all  miseries  I hold  that  chief, 

Wretched  to  be  when  none  coparts  our  grief. 

Webster  and  Rowley , Cure  for  a Cuckold,  v.  1. 

ii.  intrans.  To  take  a share ; partake. 

How  say  you,  gentlemen,  will  you  copart  with  me  in 
this  my  dejectednesse  ? Hey  wood,  Royal  King. 

copartimentt  (ko-par'ti-ment),  n.  [Var.  of 
compartment.]  A compartment. 

Black  copartiments  show  gold  more  bright. 

Webster , Devil’s  Law-Case,  i.  2. 

copartmentf  (ko-part'ment),  n.  [Var.  of 
compartment.']  A compartment. 

In  a copartment  . . . are  his  initials. 

Warton , Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  391. 

copartner  (ko-part'n6r),  n.  [<  co-1  + part- 
ner. Cf.  coparcener.]  A partner;  a sharer; 
a partaker ; rarely  used  of  partners  in  busi- 
ness. 

So  should  I have  co-partners  in  my  pain ; 

And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  789. 
Thus,  as  a brother, 

A fellow,  and  co-partner  in  the  empire, 

I do  embrace  you. 

Fletcher  ( and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  ii.  3. 
ko-part 'ner-ship),  n.  [<  copart- 
partnership  in  an  enterprise, 
political,  commercial,  etc. : as,  to  form  a copart- 
nership in  business. 

This  close  copartnership  in  government. 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace. 


ner  + -ship.] 


-Sr?  - v - tv/t-tT 7™  a Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  copaiba.— Copai- 

coppod , crested:  see  copped ) = ME.  hop.  Head,  vic  acid>  acid  obtained  from  the  non-volatile  part,  or 
D.  kop , head,  pate,  person,  man,  = MLG.  kop,  oleoresin,  of  copaiba  balsam.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
LG.  kopp,  head  (>  G.  koppe,  kuppe,  head,  top,  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkalis. 

summit;  cf.  OF.  dim.  copet , coupet , summit),  copaiye-wood  (ko-pa'^a-wiid),  w.  [<coprtiye,  . ..  , rv  -i. 

= MHG.  G.  kopf.  head,  pate : see  the  vari-  repr.  the  native  name,  + wood1.]  . The  wood  of  copartnery  (ko-part  ner-i),  n.  [<  copartner  + 
ant  cob1.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  Vochysia  Guianensis , a tree  of  British  Guiana,  -y.]  Copartnership, 
early  confusion  of  the  forms  and  senses  of  cop1  .It  is  compact,  but  not  durable, 
with  those  of  cup  and  cope1  = cape1  = cap1:  copal  (ko'pal),  n.  [=  D.  F.  Sp.  Pg.  copal  = G. 
see  these  words.]  1.  The  head  or  top  of  a Dan.  kopal , (.  Mex.  copalli , a generic  name  of 
thing;  especially,  the  top  of  a hill.  [Old  and  resins.]^  Ahard, transparent,amber-hke resin, 


prov.] 

Tho  gan  I up  the  hill  to  gon, 

And  fond  upon  the  cop  a won  [dwelling]. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1166. 

For  cop  they  [the  Britons]  use  to  call 
The  tops  of  many  hills. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxx.  147. 

2.  A tuft  on  the  head  of  birds. — 3.  A round 

piece  of  wood  fixed  on  the  top  of  a beehive. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 4.  A mound  or  bank;  a heap 
of  anything.  [North.  Eng.]  — 5.  An  inclosure 

with  a ditch  around  it.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 6.  A 

fence.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 7.  A merlon, 
or  portion  of  a battlement. — 8.  The  conical  ball 
of  thread  formed  on  the  spindle  of  a wheel  or 
spinning-frame.  Also  called  coppin. — 9.  A tube 
upon  which  silk  thread  is  sometimes  wound,  in- 
stead of  being  made  into  skeins. — 10.  A mea- 
sure of  peas,  15  sheaves  in  the  field  and  16  in 
the  barn.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Cop2t  (hop),  n.  [<  ME.  coppe  (=  MD.  koppe, 
kobbe ),  appar.  an  abbr.  of  attercoppe,  < AS.  at- 
tercoppe,  a spider ; or  else  a particular  applica- 
tion of  cop1,  a head:  see  attercop,  and  copweb 
= cobweb.]  A spider. 

Cop3t,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  cup. 
cop4  (kop),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A policeman. 
[Thieves’  slang.] 


copastorate  (ko-pas'tor-at),  n.  [ < co-1  + pas- 
torate.] A joint  pastorate ; an  assistant  pas- 
torate. [Rare.] 

With  ua,  copastorates  or  assistant  ministries  do  not 
work  well.  National  Baptist,  XVII.  740. 

melting  at  a high  temperature,  and  used  in  the  copataint  (kop'  a -tan),  n.  [Also  capotaine, 


the  product  of  many  different  tropical  trees, 


copotain:  of  obscure  origin;  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  copintank,  a ‘ sugar-loaf’  hat.]  A 
high-crowned  hat.— Copataln  hat,  a hat  with 
a tall  and  somewhat  conical  crown,  worn  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  the  form  of  hat  generally  identified 
with  wizards  and  witches. 

0 fine  villain  ! A silken  doublet ! a velvet  hose ! a scar- 
let cloak ! and  a copatain  hat  I Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  1. 

copatriot  (ko-pa'tri-ot),  n.  [<  co-1  + patriot. 
Cf.  compatriot.]  Same  as  compatriot. 

coast  of  Africa,  all  probably  furnished  by  species  of  Co-  COpayva  (ko-pa'va),  n.  Same  as  copaiba, 
paiva.  Manila  or  Indian  copal  is  obtained  from  Vateria  cope1  (kop),  W.  [Formerly  also  coape ; < ME. 
Indie  " 1 ' XT  r7'w*1  A A ^ 


manufacture  of  varnishes.  Some  of  the  softer  kinds 
are  also  called  anime.  Copal  may  be  dissolved  by  diges- 
tion in  linseed-oil,  with  a heat  a little  less  than  sufficient 
to  boil  or  decompose  the  oil.  This  solution  diluted  with 
spirit  of  turpentine  forms  a beautiful  transparent  varnish, 
which,  when  properly  applied  and  slowly  dried,  is  exceed- 
ingly durable  and  hard.  There  are  various  methods  of  pre- 
paring it.  The  most  highly  prized  copal  is  that  obtained 
from  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique,  the  product  of  legumi- 
nous trees,  Trachylobium  Hornemannianum  and  T.  Mo- 
zambicense , and  often  dug  from  the  ground  in  a semi-fossil 
state.  Several  varieties  are  obtained  from  the  western 


dica . Kauri  copal,  from  New  Zealand  and  New  Cale- 
donia, is  found  in  the  soil  in  large  masses,  the  product  of 
species  of  the  genus  Dammara.  South  American  copals 
are  obtained  from  Hymensea  Courbaril  and  other  allied 
leguminous  trees,  as  well  as  from  some  hurseraceous  spe- 
cies. (See  anime.)  The  Mexican  copal-trees  are  species 
of  Terebinthus  or  other  genera  of  the  same  order. — Cha- 
caze  copal.  See  extract. 

The  raw,  or  true,  copal  is  called  chackaze,  corrupted  by 
the  Zanzibar  merchant  to  jackass  copal. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  340. 

Fossil  copal.  Same  as  Highgate  resin.  See  copalin.  . 
copalche,  copalchi  (ko-pal'che,  -chi),  n.  1. 
The  Croton  niveus,  a euphorbiaceous  shrub  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  Its  bark  has 
the  color  and  taste  of  cascarilla,  and  probably 


cope,  < AS.  * cap  or  *cape  (in  comp,  cantel-capas, 
ME.  cantelcape,  canturcope,  var.  of  cantercceppa, 
a priest’s  robe,  a dalmatic),  also  (in  glosses)  cop 
(=  Icel.  kdpa  = Sw.  k&pa  = Dan.  kaabe,  a cope), 
var.  forms  of  cappe,  cceppe,  a cape,  all  ult.  (like 
ME.  cape,  < OF.  cape,  etc.)  < L-  cappa,  capa,  a 
cape,  cope : see  cape 1 * and  cap1,  of  which  cope1 
is  a doublet.]  If.  A large  outer  garment;  a 
cloak;  a mantle. 

I kenne  hym  noght,  but  he  [Judas]  is  cladde  in  a cope. 
He  cares  with  a kene  face  vncomly  to  kys. 

York  Plays,  p.  228 
The  side  robe  or  cope  of  homely  and  course  clothe,  soche 
as  the  beggerie  philosophiers  and  none  els  vsen  to  weare. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  47. 


cope 

2.  Eccles.,  a large  mantle  of  silk  or  other  materi- 
al worn  by  priests  or  bishops  over  the  alb  or  sur- 
plice in  processions,  at  solemn  lauds  or  matins, 
at  benedictions,  and  on  other  occasions,  it  is 
usually  semicircular  in  shape,  and  is  fastened  in  front  at 
the  height  of  the  shoulders  by  a clasp  called  a morse. 
Originally  it  had  a hood,  and  the  piece  of  embroidery  de- 
scending from  the  back  of  the  neck  is  still  called  the  hood. 
The  cope  is  one  of  the  vestments  which  vary  in  color 
with  the  festival  or  season.  The  straight  edge  is  usually 
ornamented  with  a broad  orphrey  or  border  of  embroidery. 


1253 

Ye  be  not  all  to  blame, 

Saving  that  you  mistrusted  our  good  King 
Would  handle  scorn,  or  yield  thee,  asking,  one 
Not  fit  to  cope  your  quest. 

Tennyson , Gareth  and  Lynette. 

u.t  intraits , To  bargain. 

For  some  good  Gentleman,  that  hath  the  right 
Unto  his  Church  for  to  present  a wight, 

Will  cope  with  thee  in  reasonable  wise; 

That  if  the  living  yerely  doo  arise 
To  fortie  pound,  that  then  his  yongest  sonne 
Shall  twentie  have,  and  twentie  thou  hast  wonne. 

Spenser , Mother  Hub.  Tale. 
cope3  (kop),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  coped,  ppr.  coping. 
[<  late  ME.  copen,  prob.  a var.  of  coupen  (E. 
coapi;  cf  . cope*,  the  same  word  in  a technical 
sense),  strike,  fight,  appar.  later  associated  with 
ME.  copen,  buy,  pay  for,  bargain;  the  notion 
of  ‘stnvft.  P.rmtfvnd  ’ oqo^Iw  aT>ioir.r»  -Ptw-.™  + 


Copernicia 

Copenhagen  (ko-pn-ha/gn),  n.  [Named  from 
Copenhagen  (Dan.  Kjdbenhavn),  the  capital  of 
Denmark.]  1.  A hot  drink  made  with  spirit, 
sugar,  and  beaten  eggs.—  2.  A children’s  game 
in  which  the  players  form  a circle  with  their 
hands  on  a rope,  and  one  inside  the  circle  tries 
to  touch  the  hands  of  any  other  player  and  kiss 
that  one  before  he  or  she  can  get  inside  the 
rope. 

COpepod.  (ko'pe-pod),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Copepoda.  Also  copepodous. 

Almost  every  fish  has  some  form  of  these  Copepod  para- 
sites, either  on  its  skin,  its  eyes,  or  its  gills. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  YI.  664. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Copepoda. 

Also  copepodan. 


strive,  contend’  easily  arising  from  that  Copepoda  (ko-pep '6-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,more  cor- 
.’  See  coup 1,  cope2.]  I.  rectly  Copopocla,  q.  v.,  < Gr.  ncnrrj,  ar 


Copes. 

A.  Probably  Dr.  Robert  Langton,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford  : x,  x. 
collar  and  ends  of  amice  ; 2,  cope ; 3,  clasp;  6,  6,  sleeves  of  the  alb! 
with  their  apparels.  B.  Figure  frc— 

3, 3,  sto’ 
sleeves 


B.  Figure  from  Pugin’s  Glossary : 
1 ,l“  ' **’’  r or  appare’  ' 

maniple. 


3, 3,  stole ; 4,  apparel  of  the  alb ; 5,  collar  or  apparel  of  the  alb ; 6, 6, 
sot  the  alb,  with  their  apparels;  7, 


As  distinguished  from  the  chasuble,  the  cope  is  a proces- 
sional or  choral  vestment,  while  the  chasuble  is  sacrificial 
or  eucharistic.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  cope  was 
sometimes  used  instead  of  the  chasuble,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  the  chasuble  itself  was  often  called 
a cope.  The  24th  canon  of  1603  (still  in  force)  orders 
the  cope  to  be  worn  by  the  celebrant  in  all  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches.  It  continued  to  be  worn  at  the  eu- 
charist  and  at  other  times  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  especially  in  cathedrals,  but  had  fallen  gradually 
more  and  more  into  disuse  till  revived  in  recent  times. 
A decision  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  1871  limited  its  use  to  that  enjoined  in  the  canon  of 


of  1 bargain,  chaffer. 
intrans . To  strive  or  contend  on  equal  terms ; 
meet  in  combat ; oppose : often  with  a preced- 
ing negative  or  word  of  negative  import,  the 
verb  then  implying  6 oppose  with  success  ’ : fol- 
lowed by  with. 

I challenge  ...  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  cope  with  me  in  single  fight. 

M.  Arnold , Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

A man  who  has  persuaded  himself  that  we  are  the  crea- 
tures of  circumstance,  or  that  we  are  the  victims  of  a 
necessity  with  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  cope,  will 
give  up  the  battle  with  Nature  and  do  nothing. 

J.  R.  Seeley  Nat.  Religion,  p.  57. 

• sma^  Ashing  vessels,  which  were  all  that  the  Eng- 
lish ports  could  provide,  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
large  war  vessels  now  used  by  the  Danes. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  386. 

Two  heads  of  evill  he  has  to  cope  with,  ignorance  and 
malice.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

Host  cop'd  with  host,  dire  was  the  din  of  war.  Philips. 

II.  tram.  To  meet  in  contest  or  contention; 
oppose;  encounter. 

I love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 
Horatio,  thou  art  e’en  as  just  a man 
As  e’er  my  conversation  cop’d  withal. 


Side  View  of  a Female  Cyclops, 
a typical  Copepod,  carrying  a pair 
of  ovisacs.  [Magnified.) 


Shak..  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

1603.  In  England  in  the  middle  ages  a long  open  biack  cope4  (kop),  n.  TSee  cove 2 r 1 An  ancient 

mantle  sewn  together  in  front  oyer  the  neck  and  chest  i i - P .{, 

" * * gee  tribute  due  to  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  soil 


/',  eye 
tenna ; 
maxilla ; 


was  worn  by  canons,  and  called  the  canon's  cope, 
mandyas  and  pluvial. 

They  [the  clergymen]  walked  partly  in  coapes  . . . and 
partly  in  surplices.  Coryat , Crudities,  I.  37. 

It  had  no  Rubrick  to  be  sung  in  an  antick  Coape  upon 
the  Stage  of  a High  Altar. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


II' , antennule ; III',  an- 
V,  mandible  ; V , first 
VI',  second  maxilla ; i, 
I,  4,  5»  thoracic  limbs  ; R,  ros- 
n ; lb,  labrum. 


out  of  the  lead-mines  in  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land. 


In  measuring  the  ore  at  the  present  time  (1811),  every 
twenty-fifth  dish  which  is  measured  is  taken  or  set 
aside,  as  the  king’s  lot,  cope,  or  duty. 

3.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  the  cope*5  (kop),  v.  #.;  pret.  and  pp.  coped,  ppr.  cop-  copepodous  (ko-peo'o  dim)  a PAs 
ermined  robe  worn  by  a doctor  in  the  senate-  ing.  [Var.  of  coupl,  q.  v.]  falconry,  to  cut,  ^Pl  °am  aS  ™ c™  ’ [ 

house  on  Congregation  day.— 4.  Anything  as  the  beak  or  talons  of  a hawk.  Encyc.  Brit.  - copepod. 

spread  or  extended  over  the  head,  as  the  arch  copeck,  kopeck  (ko'pek),  n.  [Also  written  co- 
ot concave  of  the  sky,  the  roof  or  covering  of  peek;  - F.  copeck  = 6.  kopeke,  etc.,  repr.  Russ, 
a house,  or  the  arch  over  a door ; specifically,  kopieika,  also  spelled  kopeika,  a copeck,  < kopati 
in  arch.,  a coping.  (=  OBulg.  kopati , etc.),  cut,  grave,  dig.]  A de- 

Till  the  dark  cope  of  night  with  kind  embrace  nomination  of  Russian  silver  and  copper  coins. 

Befriends  the  rout,  and  covers  their  disgrace.  r 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

Over  them  vast  and  high  extended  the  cope  of  a cedar, 

Swinging  from  its  great  arms  the  trumpet-flower  and  the 
grape-vine.  Longfellow , Evangeline,  ii.  2. 

5.  In  founding,  same  as  case2,  10.  See  cut 
* under  flask. 

cope^kop),  v. ; pret.^andpp.  coped,  ppr.  coping 


1 


[<  ME.  copen  (in  def.  2) ; from  the' noun.]  _. 
traus.  1.  To  provide  with  a cope  or  cloak ; cover 
with  a cloak ; cloak. 

Thenne  com  ther  a confessour  coped  as  a frere. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  38. 

2.  To  cover  as  with  a cope ; furnish  with  a cop- 
ing. 

A very  large  bridge,  that  is  all  made  of  wood,  and  coped 
overhead.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 


Reverse. 


Copeck  of  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  the  British  Museum. 
( Size  of  the  original. ) 


The  coins  of  this  name  current  since  1855  are  : in  silver, 
the  25-copeck  piece,  and  pieces  of  20, 15, 10,  and  5 copecks ; 


_ * , * , an  oar,  prop, 

the  handle  of  an  oar,  any  handle,  4-  7r oig  ( nod -)  = 
E .foot.]  An  order  of  minute  entomostracous 
fresh-water  and  marine  Crustacea : so  named  be- 
cause their  five  pairs  of  feet  are  mostly  used  for 
swimming.  The  body  is  divided  into  several  rings,  the 
cuirass  or  carapace  covers 
the  head  and  thorax,  and 
themouth  is  furnished  with 
foot-jaws.  The  females  car- 
ry their  eggs,  when  they 
are  expelled  from  the  ova- 
rium, in  two  bags  at  the 
base  of  the  tail.  The  young 
present  a form  differing 
greatly  from  that  of  the 
parents.  The  limits  of  the 
order  vary  with  different 
authors  to  some  extent, 
the  Epizoa  (siplionosto- 
mous  and  lernseoid  para- 
sitic crustaceans)  being,  in 
part  or  as  a whole,  often 
included,  and  then  distin- 
guished as  Parasita  or 
Siphonostomata \ from  the 
Gnathostomata  or  Eucope- 
poda,  or  copepods  proper ; 
in  this  case  the  Copepoda 
may  be  defined  as  entomos- 
tracous crustaceans  with 
elongated  and  usually  well- 
segmented  body,  without 
shell-forming  reduplica- 
ture  of  the  skin  or  abdom- 
. . . inal  appendages,  and  with 

biramous  swimming-feet  (Claus).  The  order  is  commonly 
known  as  that  of  the  oar-footed  crustaceans.  Some  forms, 
as  Notoddphys,  are  commensal  in  the  branchial  sac  of  as- 
cidians. A species,  Cetochilus  septentrionalis,  forms  much 
of  the  food  of  whales.  Also  Copopoda. 

copepodan  (ko-pep'o-dan),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
copepod. 

copepod  ■ 

copepod. 

copepod-stage  (ko'pe-pod-staj),  n.  In  eodl.,  a 
stage  in  the  development  of 
some  of  the  stalk-eyed  crusta- 
ceans, as  a prawn,  when  the 
larva  (a  zoea)  resembles  an 
adult  copepod. 

In  this  stage  [of  Peneus],  which  an- 
swers  to  the  so-called  Zoea-form  of 
other  Podophthalmia,  the  principal 
locomotive  organs  are  the  antennae 
and  antennules,  and  the  resemblance 
to  an  adult  copepod  is  so  striking 
that  it  may  be  termed  the  copepod- 
stage.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  301. 

coper  (ko'pfer),  n.  [Also 
cooper : < hooper,  trader.]  A 
vessel  engaged  in  supplying 
spirits  and  other  provisions 
to  the  North  Sea  fishing-fleet. 

copering  (ko  'pfir-ing),  n.  [Also  coopering. 
See  coper.]  The  business  of  trading  on 


Zo6a-  or  Copepod- 
stage  of  a Prawn  (Pe- 
neus), highly  magni- 
fied. 


n.  intrans.  In  arcli.,  to  form  a cope  or  coping ; half  °f  a United  States  cent, 
bend  as  an  arch  or  vault.  The  soffit  of  any  pro-  Copelatae,  Copelata  (ko-pe-la'te,  -tii),  n.pl. 
lection  is  said  to  cope  over  when  it  slopes  down-  INL.,  pi.  of  copelata  (or,  ‘in  form  "Copelata. 

ward  from  the  wall.  x -•  " - ■ ’ 

Some  bending  down  and  coping  toward  the  earth. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxv.  13. 


a 

coper. 

in  copper  pieces  of  1,  2,  and  3 copecks.’ The  copeckT reck’  Copernican  (ko-per' ni-kan),  a.  and  n.  I a 
S&r.TniESa  £.0f  a rub,e* iS  WOrth  ab0Ut  on8  P.e“n#  to'Copetmicus/ioriginally  Kopper- 

nigk,  14/3-1543),  a Prussian  Pole  and  a cele- 


I rather  fancy  the  old  wooden  form  [of  coffin]  was  not 
what  is  called  coped,  exactly,  but  asexagonal  straight-slope 
the  coffin  and  lid  being  each  of  three  boards  joined,  as  still 
used  abroad.  A.  and  Q.}  6th  ser.,  X.  208. 

P) 


cope2  (ko; 

kaupa  = 

bargain  : see  cheap,  v.,  chop 2,  v.,  and’ chap*,  v. 

I.  trans.  If.  To  bargain  for ; buy. 


p),  v.  [<  ME.  copen,  coupen,  < Icel. 
D.  koopen,  buy,  = E.  cheap,  v.,  buy, 


neut.  pi.,  aceom.  to  -ata2),  < Gr.  Koivf/.drrjr,  a 
rower  (KomjhdTt/e  ■koXvzovq,  the  nautilus : see 
polyp),  < nimy,  a handle,  esp.  of  an  oar,  also  the 
oar  itself  (prob.  akin  to  E.  haft,  q.  v.),  + k\a- 
T7/c,  a driver,  < iXavvnv  («/la-),  drive.]  A prime 
division  of  ascidians  or  tunicaries,  distinguish- 
ing  the  tailed  ascidians  or  Appendiculariidce 
from  the  ordinary  sea-squirts  or  Acopa. 
copelate  (ko'pe-latx  a.  [<  Copelata,  accom.  to 


brated  astronomer,  who,  in  a work  published 
in  1543,  promulgated  the  now  received  theory 
that  the  earth  and  the  planets  revolve  about  the 
sun pertaining  to  or  in  accord  with  the  astro- 
nomical doctrines  of  Copernicus Copernican 

system,  the  solar  system  as  conceived  by  Copernicus,  with 
the  sun  in  the  center.  Copernicus  did  not  conceive  the 
planets  to  move  in  ellipses,  as  they  are  now  known  to 
move,  but  in  epicyclic  orbits. 

II.  n.  An  adherent  of  the  astronomical  doc- 
trines of  Copernicus. 


adjectives  in  -ate1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vOpermcia  (ko-per-ms  l-a),  n.  [Named  in  honor 


To  make  return  for;  reward,  r Archaic.]  copemanf  (kop'man),  n.  [<  D.  koopman  = E. 
- — • - - - land  my  friend  chapman:  see  chapman,  chapK]  A chapman; 

a dealer. 


Have,  by  your  wisdom,  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ; in  lieu  whereof, 

Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 

We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V„  iv.  I. 
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He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  Paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a cope-man. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  5. 


of  the  astronomer  Copernicus  (a  Latinized  form 
of  Koppernigk,  a name  of  Polish  origin).]  A 
genus  of  _ tall,  handsome  fan-palms,  of  tropi- 
cal America,  including  eight  species.  The  most 
important  species  is  the  carnauha  or  wax-palm  of  Brazil. 
C.  cerifera,  the  young  leaves  of  which  are  coated  with  a 
hard  wax.  The  trunk  furnishes  a very  hard  wood  used 
for  building,  veneering,  and  other  purposes. 


coperon 

coperont,  coper ountt,  n.  [ME.,  also  coperun, 

coproun,  coporne,  coporane , < OF.  couperon , the 
summit  of  a mountain,  tree,  etc. ; ult.  < MLGL, 
etc.,  hop,  top : see  cop1.]  The  top  or  peak. 

Copome  or  coporour  [var.  coperone,  coperun]  of  a thynge, 
capitellum.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  91. 

copesmatet  (kops'mat),  n.  [Irreg.  < cope3,  v., 
with  poss.  ending,  + mate1.]  One  who  copes 
with  another  in  friendly  offices ; a companion 
or  friend. 

Ne  ever  stayd  in  place,  ne  spake  to  wight, 

Till  that  the  Foxe,  his  copesmate,  he  had  found. 

Spenser , Mother  Hub.  Tale. 

Misshapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  Night. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  925. 

If  I should  use  extremity  with  her  I might  hang  her, 
and  her  copesmate  my  drudge  here. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 
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The  tender  heart  is  animated  peace, 

And  . . . pours  its  copious  treasures  forth 
In  various  converse.  Thomson,  Spring,  1.  942. 

2.  Exhibiting  abundance  or  fullness,  as  of 
thoughts  or  words. 

Pitt  had  refused  to  be  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  im- 
peachment ; and  his  commanding,  copious,  and  sonorous 
eloquence  was  wanting  to  that  great  muster  of  various  tal- 
ents. Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

3.  Having  an  abundant  supply;  abounding; 
plenteous ; liberal. 

He  was  copiouse  of  langage  in  his  disporte  for  the  ioly- 
nesse  that  was  in  hym  and  the  myrthe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  475. 

The  all  bounteous  King,  who  shower’d 
With  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  641. 

= Syn.  Ample,  Copious,  Plenteous  (see  ample),  rich,  full, 
exuberant,  overflowing,  profuse. 

copiously  (ko'pi-us-li),  adv.  1.  Abundantly; 
plentifully ; profusely. 

You  are  so  copiously  fluent,  you  can  weary  any  one's  Ears 
sooner  than  your  own  Tongue.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii. 

The  boy  being  made  to  drink  copiously  of  tar-water,  this 
prevented  or  lessened  the  fever.  , , ,, 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-water.  COppel  ( hop  el;, 


copper 

her.,  having  the  head  raised  above  its  natural 
position. 

copped  (kopt),  a.  [Also  spelled  cop t : < ME. 
copped,  pointed,  crested,  < AS.  copped,  found 
only  in  privative  sense,  having  the  top  cut  off, 
polled,  as  a tree,  but  also  prob.  crested  (=  OS. 
coppod  (in  a gloss),  crested),  < cop  (copp-),  cop, 
top,  + -ed : see  cop 1 and  -erZ2.]  1.  Pointed; 

crested ; rising  to  a point  or  head ; conical. 

With  high  copt  hattes  and  fethers  flaunt  a flaunt. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber).  p.  88. 


2.  Largely;  fully;  amply;  diffusely. 


I have  written  more  copiously  of  Padua  than  of  any  oth- 


er  Italian  citie  whatsoever  saving  Venice. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  194. 

These  several  remains  have  been  . . . copiously  described 
by  . . . travellers.  Addison. 

copiousness  (ko'pi-us-nes),  m.  1.  Abundance; 
plenty;  great  quantity;  full  supply. 

There  are  many  in  whom  you  have  not  to  regret  either 
elegance  of  diction  or  copiousness  of  narrative,  who  have 
yet  united  copiousness  with  brevity. 

Milton,  To  Lord  H.  De  Bras,  July  15, 1657. 

2.  Diffuseness  of  style  or  manner  in  writing  or 
speaking,  or  superabundance  of  matter. 

With  what  a fluency  of  invention,  and  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression, will  they  enlarge  upon  every  little  slip  in  the  be- 
haviour of  another  I Addison,  Lady  Orators. 

Percival  got  nothing  from  Shelley  but  the  fatal  copious- 
ness which  is  his  vice.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  182. 
= Syn.  1.  Exuberance,  richness,  profusion, 
copistt  (kop'ist),  re.  [=  D.  kopiist  = G.  copist  = 
Dan.  kopist,  < F.  copiste  (=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  copista), 
< copier,  copy:  see  copy,  v.  Cf.  copyist .}  A copi- 
er ; a copyist. 


Copestone  (kop'ston),  re.  [<  cope1,  n.,  4,  + stone.'} 

Idle  upper  or  top  stone ; a stone  forming  part 
of  a coping. 

Life  lies  behind  us  as  the  quarry  from  whence  we  get 
tiles  and  cope-stones  for  the  masonry  of  to-day. 

Emerson,  M.isc.,  p.  84. 

cophosis  (ko-fo'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nirfuscig, 
deafness,  < Kurjtav,  deafen,  < tcu^dg,  deaf.]  Inpa- 
thol.%  diminution  or  loss  of  hearing;  deafness, 
cophouse  (kop'hous),  re.  [Formerly  coppehouse; 

< cop  (origin  unknown)  + house.}  In  manuf., 
a receptacle  for  tools.  Weale. 

Copht  (koft),  re.  Same  as  Copt2. 

Cophyla  (kof'i-la),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ta.xpog,  dumb, 
dull,  deaf,  + NL.  Hyla,  q.  v.]  A genus  of  tail- 
less amphibians,  typical  of  the  family  Copliy- 
lidce. 

cophylid  (kof'i-lid),  re.  A toad-like  amphibian 
of  the  family  Copliylidce. 

Cophylidae  (ko-fil'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cophyla 
+ -idee.  ] A family  of  firmistemial  salient  am- 
phibians, typified  by  the  genus  Cophyla,  with 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  dilated  sacral  dia- 
pophyses, and  without  preeoracoids. 
copia  libelli  deliberanda  (kd'pi-a  li-bel'i 
de-lib-e-ran'da).  [L.  (ML.),  lit.  a copy  of  the 
complaint  to  be  delivered : copia,  copy ; libelli, 
gen.  of  libellus,  a writ,  complaint ; deliberanda, 
fern.  ger.  of  deliberare,  deliver:  see  copy,  libel, 
deliver.}  In  old  Eng.  law,  the  name,  adopted 

from  its  characteristic  words,  of  a writ  com-  A copist  after  nature, 
manding  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  furnish  a Shaftesbury,  Advice  to  an  Author,  iii.  § 3. 

defendant  therein  with  a copy  of  the  complaint  coplanar  (ko-pla'nar),  a.  [<  co-1  + plane  + 
against  him.  -or2.]  Lying  in  one  plane, 

copiapite  (ko'pi-a-pit),  re.  [iCopiapo,  in  Chili,  coplanation  (ko-pla-na'shon),  re.  [<  co-1  4- 
+ -ite2.}  A hydrous  iron  sulphate,  occurring  plane  + -ation,}  In  math.,  the  same  as  corn- 
ea crystalline  scales  of  a sulphur-yellow  color,  planation. 

Also  called  yellow  copperas  and  mist/.  Copland  (kop'land),  re.  [<  cop1  + land.}  A 

copia  verborum  (ko'pi-a  ver-bo'rum).  [L. : piece  of  ground  terminating  in  a cop  or  acute 
copia,  abundance  ; verborum,  gen.  pi.  of  verbum,  angle. 

a word:  see  copy,  re.,  and  verb.}  An  abundance  coplantt  (kd-plan  t'),  v.  t.  [<  co-1  + plant!.}  To 
of  words;  a rich  or  full  vocabulary.  plant  together  or  at  the  same  time. 

COpiet,  n-  An  obsolete  form  of  copy.  The  Romans  quickly  diffused  and  rooted  themselves  in 

copier  (kop'i-er),  re.  [Formerly  also  copyer ; every  part  thereof  [France],  and  so  co-planted  their  lan- 

< copy,  v.t.,+  -er1.]  1.  One  who  copies  ; one  guage.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  19. 

who  writes  or  transcribes  from  an  original  or  copolar  (ko-po'lar),  a.  [<  co-1  + pole2  + -or2.] 
form ; a transcriber.  Having  the  same  pole.—  Copolar  triangles,  two  or 

A coin  is  in  no  danger  of  having  its  characters  altered  more  triangles,  ABC,  A'B'C',  A''B  'C  ',  such  that  correspond- 
by  copiers  and.  transcribers.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  ing  vertices,  as  A,  A',  A",  lie  m one  straight  line,  and  all 
...  . three  such  lines,  A A',  BB',  CC',  meet  in  one  point.  It  is  a 

2.  An  imitator  5 a plagiarist.  theorem  that  copolar  triangles  are  also  coaxial. 

This  order  has  produced  great  numbers  of  tolerable  CopOIiailtse  (ko-po-na/te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  K&- 
copyers  in  painting.  Tatler , No.  166.  ^ a handle*  esp.  of  an  oar,  the  oar  itself,  + 

coping  (ko'ping),  n,  [Verbal  n.  of  cope1,  v.] 

1.  The  top  or  cover  of  a wall,  usually  made 
sloping  to  shed  the  water,  a coping  over  is  a pro- 
jecting work  beveling  on  its  under  side.  Flat  coping  is 
called  parallel  coping,  and  is  used  upon  inclined  surfaces, 
as  on  the  gables  and  parapets  of  houses,  and  also  011  the 
tops  of  garden  and  other  walls.  Feather-edged  coping  has 
one  edge  thinner  than  the  other.  Saddle-back  coping  is 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges. 

Costly  stones,  according  to  the  measures  of  hewed  stones, 
sawed  with  saws,  within  and  without,  even  from  the  foun- 
dation unto  the  coping.  1 Ki.  vii.  9. 

2.  In  ship-building , the  turning  of  the  ends  of 
iron  lodging-knees  so  as  to  hook  into  the  beams, 

and  thus  ease  the  strain  upon  the  necks  of  the  g (wos)  n.  [NL. , < sdvog,  a striking,  beat- 
bolts  when  the  vessel  rolls.  ing  j.0ji  Weariness,  fatigue,  < koittciv  (y/  *tccm), 

copious  (ko;Pi-us),  a.  [<  ME.  copious,  copyous,  stg’ke-]  In  pathol,  a morbid  lassitude 

< OF.  *coptos,  copieux,  mod.  F.  copieux  = Sp.  - ■ • — 

Pg.  It.  copioso,  < L.  copiosus,  plentiful,  < copia, 
plenty:  see  copy,  re.]  1.  Abundant;  plentiful; 
ample ; large  in  quantity  or  number : as,  copi- 
ous supplies ; a copious  feast ; copious  notes  of 
a lecture ; copious  rain. 


The  maine  land,  being  full  of  copped  hils. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages , I.  327. 

Copt  Hall,  more  properly  Copped  Hall,  was  a name  pop- 
ularly given  to  houses  conspicuous  for  a high-pitched 
peaked  roof.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  334. 

2.  Convex.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  In  her.,  same  as 
coppi. 

Also  coppled. 

Cap  copped)  See  capi. 

coppehouset,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  cophouse. 

Weale. 

s.  Same  as  cupel. 

An  obsolete  form  of  cup-meal. 
and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  coper, 


coppe-melt,  adv. 


copper  (kop'er),  _ 

ME . coper,  < AS.  coper,  copor  = D.  Ttoper = MLG. 


h.’nauta,  a sailor.]  The  pteropods : a synonym 
of  Pteropoda. 

Copopoda  (ko-pop'o-da),  re.  pi.  [NL. : see  Co- 
pepoda.}  Same  as  Copepoda. 
copopsia  (ko-pop'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr. 
smog,  toil,  weariness,  + bipig,  sight;  otherwise 
for  *cophopsia,  < Gr.  sotj/dg,  dull,  esp.  of  the 
senses,  deaf,  dumb,  dim-sighted,  + Si pig,  sight.] 
In  pathol.,  weakness  or  fatigue  of  sight, 
coportiont  (ko-por'shon),  re.  [<  co-1  + portion.} 
An  equal  share.  • 

My  selfe  will  beare  a part,  coportion  of  your  packe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  47. 


Same  as  copatain.  Fairholt; 


So  copious  and  diffusive  was  their  knowledge,  that  what  coPPe2t  re, 
they  knew  not  by  experience,  they  comprehended  in  .q,’ 

■■  1 Fables,  vii..  Kxrjl.  COppe  t,  re- 


thought. ' Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  vii.,  Expl.  tugiie  t,  »• 

Hail,  Son  of  God  ! Saviour  of  men  ! Thy  name  cut^  ’ 


copotainf,  a. 

Planclie. 

co-poursuivant  (ko-pon-swe-von'),  re.  [F.,  < 
co-,  together,  + poursuivant:  see  co-1  and  pur- 
suivant.} In  French  law,  a co-plaintiff, 
coppe’t,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  cop1. 

A Middle  English  form  of  cop2. 

An  obsolete  form  of  cup. 


a.  [AF.,  appar. 

ShaU  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.  couper,  cut,  appar.  assimilated  to 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  413.  cop  (ME.  coppe)  + -4;  equiv.  to  E.  copped.]  In 


of  coper, 
as  if  < E. 


LG.  hopper  = OHG.  cliupfar,  MHG.  G.  hupfer  = 
Icel.  hoparr  = Sw.  koppar  = Dan.  kobber  = F. 
cuivre  = Sp.  Pg.  cobre  (>  Ar.  qobros),i  ML.  cuper, 
LL.  cuprum,  copper,  eontr.  of  L.  cyprium , cop- 
per, usually  Cyprium  ccs , i.  e.,  Cyprian  brass,  < 
Gr.  Kvirptog,  Cyprian,  < Kv7rpog,  Cyprus,  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  whence  the  Eomans  got 
their  best  copper : see  Cyprian . The  It.  word 
is  rame  = Wall,  arame  = Sp.  arambre,  alambre 
=Pg.  arame =Pt.  aram  = F.  airain , prop,  yellow 
copper,  brass,  < LL.  ceramen , copper,  bronze,  < L. 
ces  ( air -),  copper,  bronze : see  ces.  The  Gr.  name 
was  xa^K^ : s eo  chalcitis,  etc.]  I.  n.  1.  Chemi- 
cal symbol,  Cu;  atomic  weight,  63.57.  A metal 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  peculiar  red 
color.  Its  crystalline  form  is  that  of  the  cube  or  regu- 
lar octahedron  (isometric).  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly 
nine  times  that  of  water  (8.838  native  copper,  8.945  elec- 
trotype copper).  Among  the  metals  in  common  use,  it 
stands  next  to  gold  and  silver  in  malleability  and  ductil- 
ity, and  next  to  iron  and  steel  in  tenacity.  Its  melting- 
point  is  a little  above  that  of  gold  and  considerably  above 
that  of  silver.  Copper  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused 
metals,  and  occurs  in  the  native  state,  as  well  as  in  a great 
variety  of  sulphureted  and  oxidized  combinations.  Native 
copper  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  the  superficial 
portions  of  cupriferous  lodes,  hut  usually  only  in  small 
amount.  In  two  regions,  however,  this  metal  is  mined  ex- 
clusively in  the  native  state  : namely,  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  Corocoro  in  Bolivia;  but  of  the  two 
the  former  is  by  far  the  more  important,  and  produces  a 
large  part  of  the  total  yield  of  the  world.  In  the  Lake 
Superior  region  the  copper  occurs  in  regular  fissure-veins, 
and  also  in  a conglomerate  of  volcanic  origin,  forming  the 
cement  by  which  the  pebbles  are  held  together.  In  the 
fissure-veins  large  masses  of  native  copper  have  frequently 
been  found,  one  such  mass  weighing  over  three  hundred 
tons.  Most  of  the  copper  of  the  world,  previous  to  the 
opening  of  this  region,  was  produced  from  ores  consist- 
ing of  combinations  of  the  metal  with  certain  mineral- 
izers, such  as  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  especially  sulphur. 
The  most  abundant  ore  is  the  “yellow  copper  ore”  or 
copper  pyrites,  which  is  composed  of  copper,  iron,  and 
sulphur,  and  contains,  when  chemically  pure,  34.6  per 
cent,  of  copper.  The  copper  production  (smelter  output) 
of  the  world  for  the  year  1911  was  1,958,201,285  pounds ; 
and  that  of  the  United  States,  1,097,232,749  pounds. 
The  copper  of  the  United  States  comes  chiefly  from  Ari- 
zona, Montana,  Michigan,  and  Utah.  Mexico,  Spain,  Chile, 
and  Australia  are  other  large  producers  of  this  metal. 
Copper  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  ages,  and  was 
mined  extensively  on  Lake  Superior  before  the  advent 
of  Europeans.  Its  uses  are  manifold.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  was,  before  the  very  general  use  of  iron 
in  ship-building,  as  a sheathing  metal,  first  by  itself,  and 
later  as  a part  of  the  alloy  called  yeiloiv  metal,  a variety 
of  brass.  On  account  of  its  electric  conductivity,  copper 
is  largely  used  for  induction-coils  and  all  kinds  of  electri- 
cal apparatus,  and  for  the  cores  of  telegraph-cables.  For 
these  uses  very  pure  copper  is  required ; very  slight 
impurity  greatly  increases  its  electrical  resistance.  For 
domestic  purposes  copper  is  made  up  in  a great  variety  of 
forms,  either  by  itself,  or  tinned  in  order  to  prevent  corro- 
sion by  acid  liquids.  The  electrotyping  process  depends 
on  the  deposition  by  the  galvanic  current  of  pure  copper 
from  a solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  the  metal  deposited 
forming  an  exact  reproduction  in  copper  of  an  object  sus- 
pended for  that  purpose  in  the  hath.  The  alloys  of  copper 
are  of  great  importance,  and  one  of  them,  bronze,  is  of  high 
antiquity.  The  salts  of  copper  are  also  numerous,  and  are 
invaluable  in  the  arts.  Copper  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol, 
is  largely  used  in  calico-printing,  in  electro-metallurgy, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  copper  pigments  Scheele’s 
green,  Schweinfurt  green,  and  Paris  green,  the  latter  be- 
ing much  used  as  an  insecticide,  principally  for  the  Colo- 
rado potato-beetle.  See  brass,  bronze,  and  yellow  metal 
(under  metal). 

2.  A vessel  made  of  copper,  particularly  a large 
boiler ; specifically,  in  the  plural,  the  large  ket- 
tles or  boilers  in  a ship’s  galley  for  boiling  food 
for  the  ship’s  company.  These  boilers  were  formerly 
of  copper,  but  are  now  usually  of  iron.  The  boilers  used 
in  various  manufacturing  operations,  though  frequently 
of  other  metals,  still  often  retain  the  name  copper. 


copper  1255  copping-rail 

Well  — establishing  soup  'coppers  Tnd^listribiitin^cooked  (kop'er-bel),  n.  Same  as  copper-  I shall  be  presented  by  a sort  of  copper -laced  scoundrels 

food.  W.  S.  Gregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Readers,  p.  152.  fleacli  1*  of  you.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

Hence — 3.  pi.  The  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  C0PPerbelly  (kop'er-beFi),  n.  The  popular  copper-nickel  (kop'^r-nik^el),  n.  Same  as  nic- 
as  the  receptacle  and  digester  of  food.  See  ?_aiPe  °£  a com^on  harmless  serpent  of  the  ^colite. 

^ — ren  -i  United  btat®s>  the Coluber  or  Tropidonotus  or  coppernose  (kop'er-noz),  n.  The  copper-nosed 

Nerodia  erythrogaster , having  a uniformly  cop-  sunfish,  Lepomis  pallidus. 
per-colored  belly.  Baird  and  Girard.  copper-nosed  (kop'er-nozd),  a. 

copper-bit  (kop  er-bit),  n . A soldering-iron  1---J 

having  a copper  point. 

Cppper-bottomed  (kop'er-bot^umd),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  bottom  sheathed  with  copper,  as  a 
j wooden  ship. 

If  this  is  to  be  done  out  of  his  salary,  he  will  be  a twelve-  ^PP®ir"CciPt3'in  (kop  er-kap^tan),  n.  One  who 
month  without  a copper  to  live  on.  calls  himself  a captain  without  any  right  to  the 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  321.  title. 

5*  In  faro,  a check,  small  disk  like  a coin,  or  To  this  copper  captain  . . . was  confided  the  command 
other  convenient  object,  used  to  copper  with.  of  tlle  tro°Ps-  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  314. 

See copper,  v.,  2.— 6.  pi.  Copper  butterflies.  See  copper-colored  (kop'er-kuUord),  a.  Of  a cop- 
DutterJly.—  7.  A reel  used  by  wire-drawers  to  per  color:  applied  especially  to  the  American 
wind  wire  upon — Azure  copper  ore.  Same  as  azu-  Indians,  from  the  color  of  their  skin. 

CcoPuPner  ared  «•  Faced  with 

the  process  of  smelting.  ( b ) The  native  black  oxid  mela-  , Pf . Copper-faced  type,  a printing-type  the  face 
conite.— Blanched  copper.  See  blanched.—  Blue  COD-  0t  ■?  , 13  protected  by  a thin  film  of  copper  deposited 

t* v upon  it  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  to  increase  its 

durability. 


hot  coppers , below.  [Slang.] 

A fellow  can’t  enjoy  his  breakfast  after  that  [devilled 
bones  and  mulled  port]  without  something  to  cool  his  cop- 
Pers.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  iii. 

4.  A copper  coin;  a penny;  a cent;  collec- 
tively, copper  money ; small  change. 

My  friends  filled  my  pockets  with  coppers. 

Franklin,  Autobiog., 


Cl  MWW  vu„ 

per  ore.  Same  as  azurxte,  1. — Bungtown  copper,  a spu- 
rioua  coin  counterfeiting  the  English  copper  halfpenny. 
It  never  was  a legal  coin.  [New  England.] 

Wait  till  the  flowers  is  gone,  . . . they  [herbs]  wouldn't 
fetch  a bungtown  copper.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  4. 

Anti-slavery  professions  just  before  an  election  ain't 
worth  a Bungtown  copper.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  p.  147 


copper-fastened  (kop'er-fas,/nd),  a.  Fastened  copper-rose  (kop'er-roz) 
with  copper  instead  of  iron  or  steel  bolts,  as 
the  planking  of  a ship. 

copper-glance  (kop'er-glans),  n.  Same  as  dtal- 
cocite. 


, C-  - x , 

Chess*/  copper,  a very  beautiful  crystallized  variety  of  copperhead  (kop'er-hed),  n.  [<  comer  + head  ■ 
azunte  or  blue  oarhnnat.fi  nf  found  of  01,0^,,  ™ x mi.  _ i • V,  S J 


, — f — — Having  a red 

or  copper-colored  nose—  Copper-nosed  bream,  a 

sunfish,  Lepomis  pallidus.  Also  called  coppernose,  blue 
bream,  and  sunfish. 

copperplate  (kop'er-plat),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1. 
A plate  of  polished  copper  on  which  a writing, 
picture,  or  design  is  made  in  sunken  lines  by 
ti g or  etching.  From  this  plate,  when  charged 
with  suitable  ink,  impressions  of  the  design  may  be  pro- 
duced on  paper  or  vellum  by  pressure.  See  engraving. 

2.  A print  or  an  impression  from  such  a plate. 

II.  a.  Engraved  or  etched  on  copper,  or 
printed  from  a copperplate:  as,  a copperplate 
engraving. 

copper-powder  (kop'er-pou"der),  ii,  A bronz- 
mg-powder  made  by  saturating  nitrous  acid 
with  copper,  and  precipitating  the  latter  by  the 
addition  of  iron.  The  precipitate  is  then  thor- 
oughly washed. 

:opper-rose  (kop'er-roz),  n.  The  red  field-pop- 
py. Also  coprose,  cuprose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
coppersmith  (kop'er-smith),  n.  1.  A worker 
in  copper ; one  whose  occupation  is  to  manu- 
facture copper  utensils. 


j uvouuuui  oi  jai.uiiAeu  variety  oi 

azunte  or  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  found  at  Chessy,  near 
Lyons,  France.  Also  called  chessylite. — Copper  mica 
Same  as  chalcophyllite.—  Copper  pyrites.  Same  as  chal- 
copynte.—  Copper  Vitriol,  hydrous  copper  sulphate  in 
blue  triclinic  crystals.  When  occurring  native,  it  is  the 
mineral  chalcanthite.  Also  called  cyanose  or  cyanosile. 

— Emerald  copper,  the  popular  name  of  dioptase. — 
Enamelers’  copper,  the  fine  copper  used  as  the  basis  of 
enameled  dial-plates.—  Gray  copper.  See  tetrahedrite. 
—Hot  coppers,  a parched  condition  of  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  stomach  resulting  from  excessive  indulgence  in  strong 
<!™k.  See  copper,  n.,3  [Slang. [-FydratEd  cepper 

Cu(0H>2,  a pale-blue  substance  precipitated  when 
the  solution  of  a protosalt  of  copper  is  mixed  with  caustic 
alkali  in  excess.  If  this  mixture  is  raised  to  the  boiling- 
point  or  beyond,  the  hydroxid  is  decomposed  even  in  the 
presence  of  water,  and  a black  anhydrous  copper  oxid  is 
formed.  The  hydroxid  is  used,  mixed  with  glue  or 
size  and  a little  chalk  or  alumina,  as  a blue  pigment  or 
color  ior  paper-staining.  It  soon  acquires  a greenish  tinge. 
Also  called  Bremen  blue  or  blue  verditer. — Indigo-ccp- 
per.  Same  as  covellin.—  Mass  copper.  See  barrel-work. 

— Purple  or  variegated  copper.  Same  as  bornile.— 
Red  copper,  native  oxid  of  copper  of  various  shades  of 
red.  See  cuprite. — Stannate  of  copper.  Same  as  Gen- 
tele  s green  (which  see,  under  .green).— Velvet  copper  ore 
oee  cyanotrichite. — Vitreous  copper.  See  chalcocite.— 
White  copper.  Same  as  packfong. 

II.  a • Consisting  of  or  resembling  copper. 

I have  heard  the  prince  tell  him  . . . that  that  ring  was 
copper.  shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 

I had  as  lief  Helen’s  golden  tongue  had  commended 
Troilus  for  a copper  nose.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  i.  2. 

All  in  a hot  and  copper  sky 
The  bloody  sun,  at  noon, 

Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 

No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  ii. 

Copper  bit  or  bolt.  See  bit  1.—  Copper  butterflies.  See 

^butter fiy. 

copper  (kop'fer),  v.  t.  [<  copper,  ».]  1.  To  cov- 
er or  sheathe  with  sheets  of  copper:  as,  to  cop- 
per a ship. — 2.  In  faro,  to  place  a copper  (ceat) 
or  other  tokea  apoa  (a  card),  to  iadicate  that 
the  player  wishes  to  bet  agaiast  that  card;  bet 
agaiast : as,  to  copper  a card ; to  copper  a bet. 
copperah  (kop'e-ra),  n.  Same  as  copra. 
copperas  (kop'e-ras),  n.  [Formerly  copras, 
copres,  coppresse,  < ME.  coperose,  < OF.  coupc- 
rose,  F.  couperose  — Sp.  caparrosa,  capparos, 
formerly  with  the  Ar.  art.,  alcaparrosa,  = Pg. 
caparrosa,  capparosa  = It.  copparosa,  < ML.  co- 
porosa,  cuperosa,  cuprosa,  a corraptioa  of  *cupri 
rosa  (>  MD.  koper-roose),  lit.  rose  of  copper:  cu- 


so  called  from  the  bright-reddish  color  of  its 
head.]  1.  A common  venomous  serpent  of  the 
United  States,  Trigonocephalus  or  Ancistrodon 
COntortrix.  It  is  of  rather  small  size,  generally  under 
two  feet  in  length,  and  of  a dull  pale-chestnut  or  hazel 
color  with  numerous  (15-25)  inverted,  Y-shaped,  dark 


Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil. 

2 Tim.  iv.  14. 


2.  A book-name  of  the  tambagut. 
copper-wall  (kop'er-wfil),  n.  In  sugar-making, 
an  obsolete  arrangement  of  boilers  or  open  pans 
for  the  evaporation  of  cane-juice,  consisting 
of  five  iron  boilers  called  teaches,  which  were 
walled  in  one  row  and  heated  by  a common  fire. 
The  juice  from  the  crushing-mill  was  conducted  into  the 
boiler  furthest  from  the  fire,  and  ladled  successively  from 
one  boiler  to  another,  until  in  that  nearest  the  fire  the 
evaporation  was  completed. 

copperwing  (kop'er-wing),  n.  A copper-winged 
^.butterfly ; a copper  butterfly, 
copperwork  (kop'£r-werk),  n.  Work  executed 
m copper,  or  the  part  of  any  structure  wrought 
in  copper. 

copper-works  (kop'er-werks),  n.  sing,  or  pt. 
A place  or  places  where  copper  is  wrought  or 
manufactured. 

copper-worm  (kop'er-werm),  n.  1.  The  ship- 
worm,  Teredo  navalis.—  2\.  “A  moth  that  fret- 
teth  garments.”  Johnson.  [Not  identified;  ap- 
parently some  tineid  or  its  larva.] — 3f.  “A 
worm  breeding  in  one’s  hand.”  Johnson.  TNot 
longs* to°the samegentT^as the’water-moccasIn'^Z'f'^fsciro-  “fled;  apparently  the  itch-insect  or  itch- 
rus),  but  is  not  aquatic.  Unlike  the  rattlesnake,  the  cop-  " arcoptes  SCaUei.'] 

perhead  has  the  habit  of  striking  without  previous  move-  COppery  (kop'er-i),  a.  K Conner  + -?/!.]  Con 
mentor  warnins?.  wbfinfifi  ita  namfiia  o z. \ L * y 


Copperhead  ( Trigonocephalus  contortrix). 

blotches.  The  ground  color  is  brighter-reddish  on  the  head, 
the  sides  of  which  present  a cream-colored  streak.  It  be 

ion  ora  to  fba  onmn  t . r.  ..  r.  11.-  < ...  • 


........  .icKiiv  ut  ou  living  wiinuuL  previous  move- 

ment or  warning,  whence  its  name  is  a synonym  of  hidden 
danger  or  secret  hostility.  Also  called  copperbell  and  red 
viper. 

Hence — 2.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  a northern  sympathizer  with  the  rebel- 
lion : so  called  by  the  Unionists. 

Moreover,  the  copperheads  of  the  North  have  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  render  it  [the  draft]  inoperative. 

J-f  W II /. / 7 /> /, I*  "\T  A T>  « .*  /V  V—  V TTT  vaj 

'If.  A.  term  of  ... .VULU  ..  v..... j * u avj 
the  early  Dutch  colonists  of  New  York. 

The  Yankees  sneeringly  spoke  of  the  round-crowned 
burghers  of  the  Manhattoes  as  the  Copperheads. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  402. 

copperheadism  (kop'er-hed-izm),  n.  [<  copper- 
head, 2,  + -ism.']  In  the  period  of  the  civil  war 
in  the  United  States,  northern  sympathy  with 
the  rebellion. 

There  is  the  contest  within  the  party  between  its  best 
and  its  worst  elements,  the  representatives  of  a new  era 
a future,  and  the  exponents  of  the  copperheadism 
of  the  war  and  the  traditions  and  issues  of  the  past. 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  40. 


taming  or  resembling  copper ; having  any 
quality  of  copper:  as,  a coppery  solution;  a 
coppery  taste. 

If  the  eclipse  [of  the  moon]  becomes  total  the  whole  disk 
of  the  moon  will  nearly  always  be  plainly  visible,  shining 
with  a red,  coppery  light. 

Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astron.,  p.  171. 

coppi,  n.  Plural  of  coppo. 


pri,  gen.  of  LL.  cuprum,  copper;  L.  rosa,  rose  coppering  (kop'fer-ino-),  n TVerbal  n of  con 
Of  MLU  The  act^’f 'cove^nfor  sheatCg 

FeSO  ’ 7FT  of  i1*0^  or  ferrous  sulphate,  copperish  (kop'er-ish),  a.  [<  copper  + -ish L] 

heS°4.iH20,  a salt  of  a peculiar  astringent  Containing  copper;  like  or  partaking  of  cornier 

C0pperizatl0n^kop'/er-I-zIPhon),  ».g^<coPPer- 
ist  1’  ifmeS:  Z Im?regnatifu>ith  coppc 

cine  as  a tonic,  in  photography  as  a developing  agent  etc.  s?me  preparation  containing  copper. 

Dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a pound  and  a Copperize  (kop'er-iz),  V.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  copper- 

*all,on>  is  aIso  used  aa  a disinfectant  for  feed,  ppr.  copperizinq.  \ < copper  + -fee  I To 
sinks,  sewers,  etc.  The  copperas  of  commerce  is  usually  • • " ■ J ■ ■ ■ L 11  - ■ - J ° 

made  by  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites.  The  term  copperas 
was  formerly  synonymous  with  vitriol,  and  included  the 
green,  blue,  and  white  vitriols,  or  the  sulphates  of  iron 
copper,  and  zmc.— Blue  copperas.  Same  as  blue-stone,  1. 

Copperas-black.  See  blade.— White  copperas.  See 
coqmmbite  and  goslarite.— Yellow  copperas.  Same  as 
copiapite- 


U.  W.  Ilalleck,  N.  A.  Iiev.,  CXLIII.  500  C0PPb  n-  Plural  of  coppo. 

I ridicule  or  contempt  applied  to  *0pplCe-  C0PS®  (koP'is>  kops)  » [The  form 
oh  colonists  of  New  York.  ?sl  ls  bt  coppice  ; of.  E.  dial,  coppy, 

not  found  m ME.,  taken  as  a sing,  of  the  sup- 
posed  plural  coppice  (formerly  also  coppies ); 
< OF.  copeiz  (also  copeau),  wood  newly  cut, 
hence  prob.  underwood,  coppice  (>ML.  copecia, 
copicia,  underwood,  coppice).  < coper,  copper, 
F.  couper,  cut:  see  coupt. ] A wood  or  thicket 
formed  of  trees  or  bushes  of  small  growth,  or 
consisting  of  underwood  or  brushwood;  a 
wood  cut  periodically  and  reproduced  by 
shoots  which  spring  from  the  stumps  and 
roots.  Most  deciduous  trees  may  be  treated  in  this 
way,  but  of  the  conifers  only  Sequoia  sempervirens  sends 
forth  sprouts  capable  of  becoming  trees.  The  best  trees 
for  coppice  forests  are  chestnut,  the  oaks  and  willows, 
and  the  locust. 

The  sweet  myrtle  here  often  attains  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  and  forms  an  almost  impenetrable  coppice , 
burthening  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  53. 
When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 
Comes  flying  over  many  a windy  wave 
To  Britain,  and  in  April  suddenly 
Breaks  from  a coppice  gemm’d  with  green  and  red. 

Impregnation  with  copper)  or  ««««,>«  (Vrvn'iq'i  f ^ Tennyson,  Geraint, 

aration  containing  Conner.  coppilf  &S  co^se' 

coppin  (kop'in),  n.  [Prob.  for  * copping . verbal 
coat  ^ impregnate  ^'ith  00^  o^  vTt^some  **  °?  *co*>b  v^n  Sa,me  8*  ™ 

preparation  containing  copper Copperlzed  am-  coppmg- 

monia,  ammonia  holding  in  solution  copper  hydroxid.  rai  ,°f  a throstle-machine.  E.  H.  Kniglit. 

It  is  used  as  a solvent  for  paper,  cotton,  and  other  forms  COpping-rail  (kop ' ing-ral),  n.  In  spinning- 
of  cellulose.  Also  called  cupro-ammonium  solution.  mach.,  the  rail  or  bar  on  which  the  bobbin 
copper-laced  (kop'er-last),  a.  Trimmed  or  dec-  rests,  and  by  which  the  roving  or  yarn  is  evenly 
orated  with  copper  lace,  instead  of  gold  lace.  distributed  by  an  up-and-down  motion. 


Coppinia 
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Coptocycla 


Coppinia  (ko-pin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  a proper 
name,  Coppin.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Coppiniidce.  C.  arcta  is  a greenish-yellow  spe- 
cies incrasting  the  stems  of  other  zoophytes. 
Coppiniidae  (kop-i-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Nil,  < Cop- 
pinia + - idee .]  A family  of  calyptohlastic  or 
thecophorous  hydroid  polyps,  represented  by 
the  genus  Coppinia. 

copple't  (kop'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  cop1.]  Anything 
rising  to  a point  or  summit ; a hill. 

It  is  a low  cape,  and  upon  it  is  a copple , not  very  high. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages. 

copple2  (kop'l),  n.  Same  as  cupel. 
copple-crown  (kop'l-kroun),  n.  [<  copple 1 + 
crown .]  1.  The  crested  crown  or  head  of  a 

bird. 

Like  the  copple-croivn 

The  lapwing  has.  Randolph , Amyntas,  ii.  3. 

2.  A hen  with  a crest  or  top-knot.  Also  cropple- 
crown.  [New  Eng.] 

coppled  (kop'ld),  a.  [<  copple 1 + -ed2.  Cf. 
copped.']  Same  as  copped. 
copple-dust  (kop '1-dust),  n.  Same  as  cupel- 
dust. 

copplestone  (kop'l-ston),  n.  Same  as  cobble 
or  cobblestone.  See  cobble L 
coppo  (kop'po),  n. ; pi.  coppi  (-pi).  [It.,  a pitch- 
er: see  cup.]  1.  In  ceram.,  a large  Tuscan 
earthenware  vessel  used  for  holding  oil,  grain, 
etc. — 2.  An  Italian  oil-measure,  equal  in  Lucca 
and  Modena  to  26f  United  States  (old  wine) 
gallons:  but  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  sys- 
tem of  1803  the  coppo  or  cappo  was  precisely  a 
deciliter. 

coppy  (kop'i),  n. ; pi.  coppies  (-iz).  A dialectal 
form  of  coppice. 

copra  (kop'ra),  n.  [Also  copralx,  copera,  etc. : < 
Malayalam  koppara,  Hindi  khopra , cocoanut.] 
The  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut,  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export  from  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  to  Europe,  where  the  oil  is  ex- 
pressed. Often  used  as  an  ingredient  of  curry. 

We  saw  also  . . . coprah,  or  dried  cocoa-nut  kernels, 
broken  into  small  pieces  in  order  that  they  may  stow  bet- 
ter. Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  xiv. 

copraemia,  copremia  (ko-pre'mi-a),  n.  [NL. 

coprcemia,  < Or.  niicpog,  dung,  ordure,  + alfia , 
blood.]  In pathol.,  a polluted  condition  of  the 
blood  caused  by  the  absorption  of  fecal  matter 
in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

The  effect  of  this  form  of  blood-poisoning,  to  which  the 
term  coprcemia  may  not  improperly  be  applied,  is  seen  in 
the  sallow,  dirty  hue  of  the  skin. 

Barnes,  Dis.  of  Women,  p.  604. 

copremesis  (ko-prem'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Or.  k6- 
vpog,  dung,  feces,  + Ipemg,  vomiting,  < iptiv, 
vomit:  see  vomit,  emetic.]  In  pathol.,  the  vom- 
iting of  fecal  matter ; stercoraceous  vomiting, 
copremic  (ko-pre'mik),  a.  [<  coprcemia  + -ic.] 
Affected  with  coprsemia. 
copresbyter  (ko-pres'bi-ter),  n.  [<  co-1  + pres- 
byter.] A fellow-presbyter;  a member  of  the 
same  presbytery  with  another  or  others, 
copresence (ko-prez'ens),  n.  [<  CO-1  + presence.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  present  along 
with  others;  associated  presence. 

The  copresence  of  other  laws.  Emerson. 

I should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  co-presence  of  opposite 
theologies  among  men  apparently  committed  to  the  same 
was  attributable  simply  to  ambiguous  and  illogical  expres- 
sion of  doctrine  in  the  Creeds.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  14. 

Copridse  (kop'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Copris  + 
-idee.]  In  some  systems  of  classification,  a 
family  of  lamellicorn  dung-beetles,  typified  by 
the  genus  Copris,  and  related  to  or  merged  in 
the  Scarabaiclce.  They  have  convex  bodies,  large  heads 
with  projecting  clypeus,  and,  in  the  males,  projections 
also  of  the  thorax. 

Coprinae  (ko-pri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Copris  + 
-ince.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  Copridce,  con- 
taining the  largest  and  handsomest  species,  it 
is  especially  an  American  group,  though  also  represented 
in  the  old  world.  The  first  two  joints  of  the  labial  palpi 
are  dilated  (except  in  Canthidium) ; the  first  is  longer  than 
the  second,  and  the  third  is  distinct.  The  antennae  are 
9-jointed,  the  head  is  free  in  repose,  and  the  hind  coxae 
are  obconic ; the  fore  tarsi  are  present  or  absent,  chiefly  as 
a sexual  character,  their  absence  being  most  frequent  with 
the  males. 

Coprinus  (ko-pri'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  tc6npog, 
dung.]  A genus  of  hymenomycetous  fungi, 
many  species  of  which  grow  upon  dung.  The 
gills  after  maturity  deliquesce  and  form  an  inky 
fluid.  Coprinus  comatus  is  edible. 

Copris  (kop'ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sdirpog,  dung.] 
A genus  of  lamellicorn  beetles,  of  the  family 
Scarabceidce,  or  made  the  type  of  a family  Cop- 
ridce, having  the  lamellae  of  the  antennal  club 
alike,  an  expansive  clypeus,  a punctate  pro- 


Female Carolina  Tumble-bug  (Courts Carolina),  natural  size. 

thorax,  and  striate  elytra,  c.  lunaris  is  a black 
European  dung-beetle.  C.  Carolina,  C.  anaglypticus,  and 

^ C . minutus  are  species  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

coprolite  (kop'ro-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  nonpoQ,  dung, 
+ TiiOoq,  a stone.  ’ Cf.  coprolith.']  A hard  round- 
ish stony  mass,  consisting  of  the  petrified  fecal 
matter  of  animals,  chiefly  of  extinct  reptiles  or 
sauroid  fishes.  In  variety  of  size  and  external  form 
the  coprolites  resemble  oblong  pebbles  or  kidney  potatoes. 
They  for  the  most  part  range  from  2 to  4 inches  in  length, 
and  from  1 to  2 inches  in  diameter;  but  some  few  are 
much  larger,  as  those  of  the  Ichthyosauri,  within  whose 
ribs  masses  have  been  found  in  situ.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Lias  and  the  coal-measures.  They  contain  in 
many  cases  undigested  portions  of  the  prey  of  the  animals 
which  have  voided  them,  as  fragments  of  scales,  shells, 
etc.  Coprolites  thus  indicate  the  nature  of  the  food,  and 
to  some  extent  the  intestinal  structure,  of  the  animal 
which  voided  them.  They  are  found  in  such  quantities  in 
some  localities,  as  parts  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  mining 
of  the  phospliatic  rock  formed  by  them  for  manure  con- 
stitutes an  important  industry. 

coprolith  (kop'ro-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  m-pog,  dung, 
+ Xxdog,  a stone. ] 1.  A ball  of  hardened  feces 

or  other  impacted  mass  in  the  bowels ; a scyba- 
lum. — 2.  A coprolite. 

coprolitic  (kop-ro-lit'ik),  a.  [<  coprolite  + -ic.] 
Composed  of,  resembling,  or  containing  copro- 
lites. 

coprophagan  (ko-prof'a-gan),  n.  One  of  the 

Coprophagi. 

Coprophagi  (ko-prof'a-ji),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
coprophagus : see  coprophagous.]  The  tumble- 
bugs,  dung-beetles,  dung-feeding  scarabs,  or 
shard-borne  beetles;  a section  of  lamellicorn 
beetles,  typified  by  the  sacred  beetle  ( Scara - 
bceus)  of  the  Egyptians,  and  corresponding  to 
the  Copridce  (which  see). 

coprophagist  (ko-prof'a-jist),  n.  [As  copropha- 
gous  + -ist]  An  animal  that  eats  dung. 

But  there  are  real  coprophagists  or  dung-eaters  among 
birds.  W.  Marshall , Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  605. 

coprophagous  (ko-prof'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  co- 
prophagus, < Gr.  Kocrpcupayog,  dung-eating,  < k6- 
irpog,  dung,  + cjtayeiv,  eat.]  Eeeding  upon  dnng 
or  filth : applied  to  various  insects,  and  specifi- 
cally to  the  Coprophagi. 

Insects  are  carnivorous,  insectivorous,  . . . copropha- 
gous. Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  358. 

Ooprophilida  (kop-ro-fil'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

(Heer,  1839),  < Coprophilus  + -Ada.']  A tribe  of 
beetles,  of  the  family  Staphylinidaj  and  subfam- 
ily Oxytelince,  typified  by  the  genus  Coprophilus. 
They  have  11-jointed  antennae,  5-jointed  tarsi,  filiform 
last  palpal  joint,  and  recurved  borders  of  the  abdomen. 
There  are  5 genera,  mainly  of  European  species.  Also 
Coprophilini  (Erichson,  1839);  Coprophilina  (Heer,  1841); 
Coprophilides  ( Lacordaire , 1854). 

coprophilous  (ko-prof'i-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  k6 irpog, 
dnng,  + epilog,  loving.]  1.  Growing  upon  dung: 
said  of  many  fungi. — 2.  Fond  of  dung,  as  an 
insect;  coprophagous. 

Coprophilus  (^ko-prof'i-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1829),  < Gr.  sdirpog,  dung,  + ipitog,  loving.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Coprophilida,  containing  5 spe- 
cies, of  Europe,  Africa,  and  South  America,  as 
C.  striatulus,  a European  species  living  under 
stones. 

coprose1],  »■  An  obsolete  form  of  copperas. 

coprose2  (kop'ros),  n.  Same  as  copper-rose. 

COprostasis  (ko-pros'ta-sis),  ».  [<  Gr.  so-pog, 
dung,  feces,  + crdaig,  standing : see  static.]  In 
pathol.,  costiveness. 

copse  (kops),  n.  See  coppice. 

copse  (kops),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  corned,  ppr.  cops- 
ing. [<  copse,  n.  See  coppice.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
cut  or  trim,  as  brushwood,  tufts  of  grass,  and 
the  like. 

By  copsing  the  starveling,  in  the  places  where  they  are 
new  sown,  [you  may]  cause  them  sometimes  to  overtake 
even  their  untouched  contemporaries. 

Evelyn , Forest  Trees,  iii. 

2.  To  treat  so  as  to  produce  a copse. 

The  neglect  of  copsing  wood  cut  down  hath  been  of  very 
evil  consequence.  Swift,  Address  to  Parliament. 


3.  To  inclose  as  in  a copse. 

Nature  itself  hath  copsed  and  bounded  us  in. 

Farindon,  Sermons  (1657),  p.  439. 

II.  intrans.  To  form  a coppice ; grow  up  again 
from  the  roots  after  being  cut  down,  as  brush- 
wood. [Bare  in  all  its  uses.] 

Also  coppice. 

copsewood  (kops'wud),  ii.  A low  growth  of 
shrubs  and  bushes;  wood  treated  as  coppice 
and  cut  down  at  certain  periods.  See  coppice. 

The  side  of  every  hill  where  the  copsewood  grew  thick. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 


Copsichus  (kop'si-kus),  n.  [NL. ; also  written 
Copsiclios,  and  improp.  Copsychos ; (.  Gr.  Kcnbx^oc, 
another  form  of  sdaevepog,  Attic  Kdrrvxbog,  a sing- 
ing bird,  prob.  the  blackbird,  or  black  ouzel, 
Turdus  merula.  ] 1 . A genus  of  turdoid  or  den- 

tirostral  oseine  passerine  birds,  of  uncertain 
limits  and  systematic  position.  It  is  now  com- 
monly referred  to  the  family  Turiid.ce,  and  restricted  to 
the  dayals  or  magpie- 
robins  of  India  and  the 
East  Indies,  such  as  the 
Indian  C.  saularis,  the 
Ceylonese  C.  ceylonen- 
sis,  etc. 

2.  The  ring-ouzels 
of  Europe:  a syno- 
nym of  Merula.  J. 

J.  Kaup,  1829. 

COpstick  (kop'stik), 

«.  [G.  kopfstiick,  < 

kopf  (=  AS.  cop,  E. 
cop1),  head,  + stuck 
(=  AS.  stycce), 
piece.]  An  old  sil- 
ver coin  used  in 
many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, worth  16| 
cents  United  States 


Dayal,  or  Magpie-robin  ( Copsichus 
saularis). 


money  after  1763,  and  previously  nearly  2 cents 
more.  It  generally  bore  the  same  device  as 
the  rix-dollar. 

copsy  (kop' si),  a.  [<  copse  + -y1.]  Having 
copses ; covered  with  coppice  or  copses. 

The  Flood 

And  trading  Bark  with  low  contracted  Sail, 

Linger  among  the  Reeds  and  copsy  Banks. 

Dyer,  Fleece,  i. 

copt1,  a.  Another  spelling  of  copped. 

Copt2  (kopt),  n.  [Also  written  Copht  (ML. 
Cophtiy  Coftiy  pi.);  also  Kubty  Kubti ; < Ar. 
Qobt , Qibty  a collective  form,  sing.  Qobti, 
Qibtij  < Gr.  Aiyvirnoc,  an  Egyptian,  < Alyvirroq, 
Egypt.]  A native  Egyptian ; an  Egyptian 
Christian,  especially  one  of  *the  sect  of 
Monophysites.  The  Copts  are  descendant*  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  formerly  spoke  the  Coptic 
language.  After  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  451) 
the  majority  of  Egyptian  Christians  separated  from 
the  Orthodox  Church,  and  have  ever  since  had  their 
own  succession  of  patriarchs.  Their  number  is  now 
very  small.  The  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopic  Church  is  a 
part  of  the  Coptic  communion,  and  its  abuna  or  metran  is 
always  chosen  and  consecrated  by  the  Coptic  patriarch. 
See  Monophysite. 


The  Copts  begin  their  reckoning  from  the  era  of 
Diocletian,  a.  d.  284. 

E.  TF.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  279. 


Coptic  (kop'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Copticus,  < 
ML.  Copliti,  Copts.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Copts,  as  distinct  from  the  Arabians  and  other 
inhabitants  of  modem  Egypt.  See  II. 

II.  n.  1.  A Copt. — 2.  The  language  of  the 
Copts,  descended  from  the  ancient  Egyptian 
(of  the  Hamitic  family  of  languages),  and  used 
in  Egypt  till  within  the  last  two  centuries,  but 
now  superseded  as  a living  language  by  Arabic. 
The  two  chief  dialects  are  the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic. 
It  is  still  the  liturgical  language  of  the  Coptic  (Egyptian 
Monophysite)  Church,  hut  the  lections  are  read  in  Arabic 
as  well  as  Coptic. 

coptine  (kop'tin),  n.  [<  Coptis  +-ine2.]  An  al- 
kaloid, crystallizing  in  colorless  crystals,  ob- 
tained from  the  plant  Coptis  trifolia. 

Coptis  (kop'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  tsAnreiv,  cut:  in 
reference  to  the  division  of  the  leaves.]  A 
small  genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Banuncu- 
lacese,  natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone, 
consisting  of  low  smooth  perennials  with  di- 
vided root-leaves  and  small  white  flowers  on 
scapes.  A decoction  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  C.  tri- 
folia, found  in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  coloring  cloth 
and  skins  yellow.  The  yellow,  thread-like  rhizomes, 
whence  the  common  name  of  goldthread,  are  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a pure  bitter  tonic.  The  root  of  C.  Teeta,  of  China 
and  India,  known  as  Mishmi  bitter,  has  been  long  in  re- 
pute in  India  as  a remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  is  still 
in  use  as  a bitter  tonic.  The  species  are  found  to  contain 
an  unusual  percentage  of  berberine. 

Coptocycla  (kop-to-sik'la),  n.  [NL.  (Chevrolat, 
1834),  < Gr.  KouTog,  chopped  small,  pounded 


Ooptocycla 

(<  s&ktuv,  cut,  chop),  + kIk/.o^  circle,  a round.] 
A genus  of  phytophagous  tetramerous  beetles, 
of  the  family  Cassididw.  C.  clavata  is  a common  New 


Golden  Tortoise-beetle  [Cofitocycla  aurichalceci). 
a,  l larva,  natural  size,  covered  with  its  dung,  which  it  carries  about 
on  the  organ  known  as  the  dung-fork  ; b,  same  enlarged  and  with  the 
dung  taken  from  the  fork;  c,  pupa;  d,  beetle.  (Lines  show  natural 
sizes.) 

England  potato-beetle.  C.  aurichalcea  is  known  as  the 
golden  tortoise-beetle.  Both  feed  upon  the  sweet  potato, 
morning-glory,  and  other  convolvulaceous  plants. 
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2.  Sexual  connection ; coition. 

Sundry  kinds,  even  of  conjugal  copulation,  are  prohib. 
ited  as  unhonest.  Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  § 11. 

Copulation  of  parts,  in  logic,  such  a junction  that  the 
end  of  one  part  is  the  beginning  of  another,  as  with  the 
parts  of  time. 

copulative  (kop'u-la-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  co- 
pulate/ — Sp.  Pg.  It.  copulativo,  < LL.  copulati- 
ons, < L.  copulare,  pp.  copulatus,  join  together : 
see  copulate,  v.]  I .a.  1.  Uniting  or  coupling: 
serving  to  unite  or  couple. 

. II  Hegel’s  ‘ being’  were  the  mere  infinitive  of  the  copula 
is,,  as  Erdmann  thought,  not  only  would  whatever  copu- 
latwe  force  it  might  retain  still  presuppose  two  terms  to 
be  connected,  but  it  is  impossible  to  empty  the  word  of  all 
notion  of  existence.  O.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  163. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  copulation Copu- 

lative conjunction,  in  pram.,  a conjunction  joining 
together  two  coordinate  clauses,  or  coordinate  members 
of  a clause;  the  conjunction  and,  and  any  other,  as  also, 
having  a nearly  like  office:  as,  he  went  and  she  came; 
riches  and  honors  are  temptations  to  pride.—  Copula- 
tive proposition.  See  proposition. 

II.  n.  I.  A copulative  conjunction. — 2t. 
Connection. 

A fourth  wife,  which  makesmore  than  one  copulative  in 
the  rule  of  marriage. 

Rycaut , Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  307. 

3.  One  who  copulates.  [Rare.] 

I press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country 
copulatives , to  swear,  and  to  forswear,  according  as  mar- 
riage binds,  and  blood  breaks.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 

copulatively  (kop'u-la-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a codu- 
lative  manner.  Hammond. 


eop-tube  (kop'tub),  it.  In  a spinning-machine,  copuIatOTyTkop'fld^-rf)',  a.  [<  copulate  + 
formed  °'‘  ^ 6 C°P  °f  thread  °r  yam  is  A-]  1 . Relating  or  pertaining  to  copulation : 

ContuCTig  (koTvtiVrn^  n rMTi  specifically,  in  zool .,  applied  to  the  accessory 

genus  OI  curcullOS,  contammg  numerous  spe-  domen  of  a female  insect,  destined  to  receive  the  fertiliz- 
cies,  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  "West  Jn*  fluicl  durinS  copulation ; a kind  of  spermatheca. 
Indies.  The  rostrum  reaches  to  the  fore  border  of  the  -pu^  rus),  n.  [NL.  (Strickland, 

metasternum,  which  often  presents  a depression  into  which  ' ” 1 ” ’ 

it  fits , the  prothorax  is  grooved  across  the  fore  border ; 
the  elytra  are  plane,  triangular,  or  oval,  usually  short, 
sometimes  spiny  at  the  end ; and  the  body  is  very  thick 
^and  rhomboidal  in  shape. 

copula  (kop'u-la),  n. ; pi.  copulas,  copulce  (-ISz, 

-le).  [<  I J f 

*co-apula, 

, x . ' / ~ CJ 7 ' ~~J~  — - “J  “*  Jt'Jb'* 

aptus,  join : see  apt.  Hence  (from  the  L.)  ult. 
couple,  which  is  thus  a doublet  of  copula .]  1. 


. A — — \ — y (Utl  1 

1841),  < Gr.  KWTH?,  handle,  + ovpd , tail.]  A ge- 
nus of  South  American  clamatorial  birds,  of 
the  family  Tyrannidce  or  tyrant  flycatchers : so 
called  from  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  tail.  The  type  is  C . colonus  (or  platurns  or 


» (kop  u-ia),  n. ; pi.  copulas , copulce  (-laz,  x ine  T7Pe 

[<  L.  copula , a band,  bond,  link,  contr.  ’of  -kM^auda). 
mla,  dim.,  < co-,  together,  + apere , in  pp.  copy  (kop  1),  n.;  pi.  copies  (-iz).  [Early  mod. 

inin  ! sao  ant  FTatiaa  T \ ,.i*  L.  also  COTOWI.  COOOir  '*  ' 


A , ~ a aouoiet  or  copula. \ 1.  ' -k  ^ pieniy,  a transc 

In  gram,  and  logic , that  word  or  part  of  a propo-  ?°P7>  C0Pie  ( > kopij  — G.  copie  = Dan. 

s the  relation  between  the  transcript,  copy,  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ct 

L - omirwlcintio  O / T 
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sition  which  expresses  the  relation  between  the 
subject  and  the  predicate.  Thus,  in  the  proposition 
Religion  ia  indispensable  to  happiness,”  is  is  the  copula 
joining  religion,  the  subject,  with  indispensable  to  happi- 
ness, the  predicate,  and  itself  expressing  merely  the  pred- 
ication or  assertion  which  is  the  essential  element  of  a 
sentence.  Any  other  verb  is  capable  of  being  analyzed 
into  the  copula  and  a predicate:  thus,  “lie  lives " into 
he  is  living,"  and  so  on. 

2.  In  an  organ,  same  as  coupler.— 3.  In  anat., 
some  coupling  or  connecting  part,  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  a qualifying  term;  especially,  a 
median  bone  or  cartilage  connecting  hyoidean 
and  branchial  arches,  and  also  uniting  opposite 
halves  of  these  arches  respectively,  as  a basi- 
branchial. 

All  the  branchial  arches  are  united  ventrally  by  azygos 
pieces  — the  copulce. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  469. 

4.  In  law,  sexual  in tercourse—Ealanced  copula 

in  logic,  a copula  which  signifies  a relation  of  equipa- 
rance  between  subject  and  predicate.— Copula  hyoidea 
copula  lingualis,  in  anat.,  the  basis  of  the  hyoid  bone ! 
the  basihyal  considered  as  the  piece  connecting  the  oppo- 
site halves  of  the  hyoidean  gill-arch.—  Copula  Of  inclu- 
sion, in  logic,  a copula  which  signifies  that  the  objects 
denoted  by  the  subject  are  among  those  denoted  by  the 
predicate. 

copular  (kop'u-lar),  a.  [<  copula  + -or2.]  In 
gram,  and  logic,  relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
a copula. 

copulate  (kop ' u - lat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  copu- 
lated, ppr.  copulating.  [<  L.  copulatus,  pp.  of 
copulare  (>  It.  copulare  = Sp.  Pg.  copular  = F. 
copuler),  unite,  couple  (>  ult.  couple,  v.),  < co- 
pula, a band,  bond : see  copula,  couple.]  I.f 
trans.  To  join  together.  Bailey. 

ii.  intrans.  To  unite  as  a pair;  especially, 
to  unite  sexually. 

Hot  only  the  persons  so  copulating  are  infected,  but  also 
their  children.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

copulatet  (kop'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  copulatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Joined.  Bacon—  Copulate  ex- 

*treme.  .See  extreme. 

copulation  (kop-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  copula - 
tion  = It.  copulazione,  < L.  copulatio(n-),  < copu- 
lare, pp.  copulatus,  unite:  see  copulate,  «.]  1. 

The  act  of  coupling;  conjunction;  union. 

His  copulation  of  monosyllables  supplying  the  quantity 
of  a trisyllable  to  his  intent. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie. 
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✓ * /?r?°  coppie,  copie;  < ME.  copy , copie, 

< OF.  copie , abundance,  plenty,  a transcript, 

fionv.  E.  o.rvnip.  (\  Ti  frnnli  — n /.o«s/, 


-/7i“  — “ — ''vtv ; — j-t.  copia , 

abundance,  a transcript,  copy,  < L.  copia,  abun- 
dance, plenty,  multitude,  facilities,  opportuni- 
ty, hence  also,  in  ML.  (from  the  notion  of  abun- 
dance, plenty), a transcript,  copy;  prob.  contr. 
from  *co-opia,  < co-,  together,  + opes , riches 
(cf.  inopia,  want) : see  opulent.]  If.  Abun- 
dance; plenty;  copiousness. 

This  Spayne  . . . hath  grete  copy  and  plente  of  cas* 
tellies),  oi  hors,  of  metal,  and  of  hony. 

Treoisa,  Works  (ed.  Babington),  I.  301. 

It  is  the  part  of  every  obsequious  servant  to  be  sure  to 
have  daily  about  him  copy  and  variety  of  colours. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  2. 

Now  because  they  speak  ail  they  can  (however  unfitly), 
they  are  thought  to  have  the  greater  copy. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Food  for  horse  in  great  copie.  Strype,  Records. 

2.  A duplication,  transcription,  imitation,  or 
reproduction  of  something;  that  which  is  not 
an  original. 

Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a copy  of  the  sonnet  vou 
writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  Count  Rousillon? 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  iv.  3. 

Corinna  frowns  awhile, 

Hell’s  torments  are  but  copies  of  his  ^mart. 

Quarles , Emblems,  iv.  6. 

A copy  after  Itaffaelle  is  more  to  be  commended  than  an 
original  of  any  indilferent  painter. 

Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

Specifically — 3.  A completed  reproduction,  or 
one  of  a set  or  number  of  reproductions  or  imi- 
tations, containing  the  same  matter,  or  having 
the  same  form  and  appearance,  or  executed  in 
the  same  style,  as  an  exemplar;  a duplicate; 
a transcript : as,  a copy  of  the  Bible. 

My  copy  of  the  book  printed  neare  60  yeares  ago. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  April  24,  1694. 

4.  The  thing  copied  or  to  be  copied ; something 
set  for  imitation  or  reproduction ; a pattern,  ex- 
emplar, or  model;  specifically,  an  example  of 
penmanship  to  be  copied  by  a pupil. 

Such  a man 

Might  be  a copy  to  these  younger  times, 

Which,  follow’d  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 

But  goers  backward.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  2. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book, 

That  fashion’d  others.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3. 

5.  In  printing , written  or  printed  matter  given 
to  the  printer  to  be  reproduced  in  type. 


copyhold 

I would  not  deface  your  copy  for  the  future,  and  only 
mark  the  repetitions.  Pope , To  H.  Cromwell,  Nov.  29,  1707. 

6f.  Right  to  the  use  of  literary  manuscript; 
copyright. 

I use  the  word  copy,  in  the  technical  sense  in  which 
that  name  or  term  has  been  used  for  ages,  to  signify  an 
incorporeal  right  to  the  sole  printing  and  publishing  of 
somewhat  intellectual  communicated  by  letters. 

Lord  Mansfield,  quoted  in  Drone. 
It  . . . will  bring  me  in  three  hundred  pounds,  exclu- 
sive of  the  sale  of  the  copy.  Sterne,  Letters,  No.  56. 

7f.  A copyhold  tenure ; tenure  in  general. 

Mach.  Thou  know’st  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 
Lady  M.  But  in  them  nature’s  copy' s not  eteme. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
I finde  that  Waltham  Abbey  (for  Benedictines  at  the 
first)  had  its  copie  altered  by  King  Henry  the  Second,  and 
bestowed  on  Augustinians.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  vi.  1. 

8.  A size  of  writing-paper  measuring  16  X 20 
inches.  E.  H.  Knight.— Blind  copy.  See  blindi.— 
Certified  copy.  Same  as  office  copy  (which  see,  below). 

— Copy  of  one’s  countenance t,  a mask ; a pretense. 
But  this  [acquiescence],  as  he  afterwards  confessed  on 

his  death-bed,  . . . was  only  a copy  of  his  countenance. 

Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild,  iii.  14. 
If  this  application  for  my  advice  is  not  a copy  of  your 
countenance,  a mask,  if  you  are  obedient,  I may  yet  set 
you  right.  Foote,  The  Author,  ii. 

Dead  copy,  in  printing,  copy  that  has  been  set  up  in  type. 

— Exemplified  copy.  See  exemplify. — Foul  copy,  the 
first  rough  draft  of  any  writing,  defaced  with  alterations, 
corrections,  obliterations,  etc. : opposed  to  fair  or  clean 
copy. — Office  copy,  ill  law,  a transcript  of  a proceeding 
or  record  in  the  proper  office  of  a court,  authenticated  by 
the  officer  having  custody  of  the  record,  and  usually  un- 
der the  seal  of  such  office.  Also  called  certified  copy. — To 
cast  off  copy.  See  cast h— To  change  one’s  copy*, 
to  alter  one  s conduct ; adopt  a different  course. 

Methinks  Euphues  cliaunging  so  your  colour,  vpon  the 
sodeine,  you  wil  soone  chaunge  your  coppie. 

Lyly , Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  80. 
To  hold  copy,  to  act  as  a copy-holder,  or  a proof-reader’s 
assistant.  See  copy-holder'i , 1.— To  set  & copy,  to  pre- 
pare something  to  serve  as  a copy  or  model,  as  across  the 
top  of  the  page  of  a writing-book. 

We  took  him  setting  of  boys’  copies. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 
copy  (kop'i),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  copied , ppr.  copy* 
ing.  [<  ME.  copien  (=  D.  Jcopieren  = G.  copiren 
= Dan.  Icopiere  = Sw.  hopiera),  < OF.  copier , F. 
copier  = Sp.  Pg.  copiar  = It.  copiare,  < ML. 
copiare , copy  (cf.  LL.  copiari , furnish  one’s 
self  abundantly  with  something),  < copia,  a 
copy,  L.  abundance:  see  copy , ?/.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  imitate;  follow  as  a model  or  pattern. 

To  copy  her  few  nymphs  aspired, 

Her  virtues  fewer  swains  admired.  Swift. 
To  copy  beauties  forfeits  all  pretence 
To  fame ; — to  copy  faults  is  want  of  sense. 

Churchill,  Rosciad,  L 457. 
My  future  will  not  copy  fair  my  past 
On  any  leaf  but  Heaven’s. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Sonnet. 

2.  To  make  a copy  of ; duplicate;  reproduce; 
transcribe:  sometimes  followed  by  out,  espe- 
cially when  applied  to  writing:  as,  to  copy  out 
a set  of  figures. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  laws  apparently  good 
are(as  it  were)  things  copied  out  of  the  very  tables  of 
that  high  everlasting  law.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  16. 

These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  copied  out.  Prov.  xxv.  1. 

Copying  camera.  See  camera. 

II.  intrans.  To  imitate,  or  endeavor  to  be  like, 
something  regarded  as  a model;  do  something 
in  imitation  of  an  exemplar:  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  after : as,  to  copy  after  bad  precedents, 

Some  . . . never  fail,  when  they  copy,  to  follow  the 
baa  as  well  as  the  good. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Dufresnoy  s Art  of  Painting. 

copy-book  (kop'i -buk),  n.  A book  in  which 
copies  are  written  or  printed  for  learners  to 
imitate. 

Fair  as  a text  B in  a copy-book.  Shak.,  L.  L.  1.,  y.  2. 

copyer,  n.  See  copier. 

copyhold  (kop'i-hold),  n.  [<  copy  + held.]  1. 
In  England,  a tenure  of  lands  of  a manor,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and  by 
copy  of  court-roll;  or  a tenure  for  which  the 
tenant  has  nothing  to  show  except  the  rolls 
made  by  the  steward  of  the  lord’s  court,  which 
contain  entries  of  the  admission  of  the  original 
or  former  tenant,  his  surrender  to  the  use  of 
another,  or  alienation,  or  his  death,  and  the 
claim  and  admission  of  the  heir  or  devisee. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  copyhold  : the  first  is  styled  an- 
cient demesne,  or  a customary  freehold ; and  the  second 
a base  tenure,  or  mere  copyhold.  Copyhold  property  can- 
not be  now  created,  for  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests 
is  that  the  property  has  been  possessed  time  out  of 
mind  by  copy  of  court-roll,  and  that  the  tenements  are 
with  the  manor.  Copyholds  now  descend  to  the  heir  at 
law,  according  to  the  rules  that  regulate  the  descent  a! 
all  other  kinds  of  estate  in  land. 


copyhold 

Abig.  Oh,  will  you  kill  me  ? 

Rog.  I do  not  think  I can ; 

You  ’re  like  a copyhold , with  nine  lives  in 't. 

Beau,  and  FI. , Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 
There  was  even  a manor  court  which  took  cognizance 
of  their  rights,  and  in  which  the  ancient,  though  inferior, 
title  of  copyhold,  or  a right  to  land  by  virtue  of  a copy  of 
the  roll  of  the  manor  court,  may  be  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented. British  Quarterly  Rev.,  LXXXIII.  274. 

2.  Land  held  in  copyhold. 
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coracias 


an  international  arrangement  by  which  the  right  of  an  shells.  This  motive  of  decoration  was  common 
author  residing  in  one  country  may  be  protected  by  jn  the  Louis  XV.  style.  See  rococo. 

Siment  BU°h  °ther  uountries  as  arc  parties  the  COquilla-nut  (ko-ke'lya-nut),  n.  The  fruit  of 

the  palm  Attcdea  funifera,  a pinnate-leaved 
palm,  native  of  Brazil.  The  nut  is  3 or  4 inches 


arrangement. 

copyright  (kop'i-rit),  v.  t.  To  secure  a copy- 
right of,  as  a book  or  play,  by  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law;  enter  for  copy- 
right. 

copweb  (kop'web),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialec- 
tal form  of  cobweb. 


long,  oval,  of  a rich  brown  color,  and  consists  of  a very 
hard,  thick  shell  with  two  small  kernels  in  the  center. 
The  shell  is  extensively  used  in  turnery,  and  especially  for 
making  ornamental  ends  for  umbrella-handles.  See  pias- 
+$ava. 


Item,  to  the  thyrde  we  saye  that  no coppy-holder  that  conue  (kok),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a shell:  see  cock*,  COquille i (ko-kel'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a shell:  see 

tmwondoT'  hva  /'onni/imWii  nncrhf.A  t.n  nnvp  any  hpr-  t . o •■i.i a onolr l&Z  I A nnrr.  nf  T.n A miflTfi  OT  fl.  Rwnrn-hl  t,. 


doeth  surrender  hys  coppyhokle  oughte  to  paye  any  her- 
ryott  vpon  the  surrender  of  hys  coppyholde  excepte  yt  be 
in  extremis  of  deathe.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  441. 

Enfranchisement  of  copyhold  lands.  See  enfran- 
chisement. 

copyholder1  (kop'i-hoFder),  n.  [<  copyhold  + 

-eA.]  One  who  is  possessed  of  land  in  copy- 
hold. 

A copyholder  is  a tenant  of  a manor  who  is  said  to  hold 
his  tenement  “ at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor.”  This  means  that  the  tenant’s  rights 
are  nominally  dependent  oil  the  will  of  the  lord ; but  the 
lord  is  bound  to  exercise  his  will  according  to  the  custom,  — 

so  that  the  tenant  is  really  as  safe  as  if  he  were  an  abso-  COqiiett,  n.  and  a. 
lute  owner.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  43.  COqllct  (ko-ket'),  V. 

A copyholder  is  not  a hirer  but  an  owner  of  land. 

Maine , Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  322. 

copy-holder2  (kop'i-hoKder),  n.  1.  Inprinting, 
a proof-reader’s  assistant,  who  reads  the  copy 
aloud  or  follows  it  while  the  proof  is  read,  for 
the  detection  of  deviations  from  it  in  the  proof. 

— 2.  A device  for  holding  copy  in  its  place,  as 
on  a printer’s  frame  or  on  a type-writer, 
copying-ink  (kop'i-ing-ink),  n.  1.  A writing- 
fluid,  containing  sugar  or  some  other  viscous 
substance,  used  for  writings  intended  to  he  du- 
plicated by  a copying-press. — 2.  A printing- 
ink  used  in  printing  blanks,  letter-heads,  etc., 
from  which  letter-press  copies  may  afterward 
be  taken. 

copying-machine  (kop ' i - ing  - ma  - shen  "),  n. 

Same  as  copying-press. 

copying-paper  (kop'i-ing-pa/per),  n.  Thin  un- 
sized paper  used  in  duplicating  writings  by  a 
copying-press. 

copying-pencil  (kop'i-ing-pen'sil),  n.  A pencil 


cockle 2.]  A small  ^bow  or  loop  of  ribbon  used  cockle 8.]  A part  of  tbe  guard  of  a sword-hilt, 
in  decorative  trimming.  See  hilt  and  shell. 

coquelicot  (kok'li-ko), n.  [Also  written  cogue-  coquillo  (ko-kel  yo),  n.  [Bp.,  a sma.ll  shell,  a 
lico;  F.  coquelicot,  formerly  coquelicoq,  wild  cocoanut,  etc. : see  cockle2.]  The  physic-nut, 
poppy:  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  color  Jatropha  Curcas.  ... 

to  a cock’s  crest,  the  word  being  a variant  of  coquimblte  (ko-kim'hit),  n.  [ < Coquimbo  (see 
coquelicoq,  coquellcon,  coquerico,  an  imitation  of  def.)  + -tte2.]  A hydrous  sulphate  of  iron,  of 


the  cry  of  a cock,  cockadoodle-aoo : see  cock*.] 
Wild  poppy;  corn-rose;  hence,  the  color  of 
wild  poppy ; a color  nearly  red,  or  red  mixed 
with  orange. 

See  cocket3  and  coquette. 
pret.  and  pp.  coquetted, 
ppr.  coquetting.  [=  D.  koketteren  = (1.  coquet- 
tiren  = Dan.  kokettere  = Sw.  kolcettera,  < F . co- 
queter,  coquet,  flirt,  orig.  swagger  or  strut  like 
a cock,  < coquet,  a little  cock,  hence  a beau, 
fern,  coquette,  a coquette,  as  adj.  coquettish : 
see  cocket3,  coquette .]  I.  trans.  To  attempt, 
out  of  vanity,  to  attract  the  notice,  admiration. 


a white  or  yellowish  color,  forming  beds  in  a 
traehytic  rock  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo, 
Chili.  Also  called  white  copperas. 
coquimbo  (ko-kim'bo),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  The 
burrowing  owl  of  South  America,  Speotyto  cu- 
nicularia.  See  Speotyto,  and  cut  under  owl. 
coquina  (ko-ke'na),  n.  [<  Sp.  coquina,  shell- 
fish in  general,  also  cockle,  dim.  < L.  concha,  a 
shell : see  conch,  cockle2.]  A rock  made  up  of 
fragments  of  marine  shells,  slightly  consolidat- 
ed by  pressure  and  infiltrated  calcareous  mat- 
ter. The  name  is  chiefly  applied  to  a rock  of  this  kind 
occurring  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  and  used  to  some 
extent  as  a building  material. 


or  love  of ; entertain  with  compliments  and  COqU^o  (ko-ke'td),  n.  [Sp.,  a small  cocoanut, 
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amorous  flattery ; treat  with  an  appearance  of 
amorous  tenderness. 

You  are  coquetting  a maid  of  honour.  Swift. 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  trifle  in  love ; act  the  lover 
from  vanity ; endeavor  to  gain  admirers. 

Young  ashes  pirouetted  down, 

Coquetting  with  young  beeches. 

Tennyson,  Amphion. 

Hence  — 2.  To  trifle,  in  general;  act  without 
seriousness  or  decision. 

The  French  affair  had  dragged  on.  Elizabeth  had  co- 
quetted with  it  as  a kitten  plays  with  a ball. 

Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  viii. 


and  Wue^violefa^line:  Mariks  mld^th  it  can  coquetopn  (kok-e-ton'),  n.  An  antelope  of  west- 

...  ern  Africa,  Cephalophus rufilatus.  P.L.Sclater. 

coquetry  (ko'ket-ri),  n. ; pi.  coquetries  (-riz). 
[<  F.  coquetterie , < coquette , a coquette.]  Effort 


be  reproduced  in  the  copying-press  like  those 
of  copying-ink. 

copying-press  (kop'i-ing-pres),  n.  A machine 
for  copying  any  piece  of  writing  in  facsimile,  or 
for  producing  duplicates  of  letters,  invoices, 
and  other  manuscripts.  There  are  several  varieties, 
but  generally  the  original  document  is  written  with  a 
special  kind  of  ink,  and  a copy  is  obtained  from  it  on  thin 
paper  which  has  been  dampened,  by  means  of  pressure. 

Also  called  copying-machine. 

copying-ribbon  (kop'i-ing-riV'qn),  n . A ribbon 
prepared  with  copying-ink,  for  use  in  a type- 
writer when  the  copy  is  to  be  duplicated.  

copyism  (kop'i-izm),  n.  [<  copy  + -ism.']  The  coquette  (ko-ket'),  n.  and  a, 
practice  of  copying  or  imitating;  mere  imita-  * % " 

tion.  [Rare.] 

MM.  Gaucherel,  Raj  on,  and  Brunet-Debaines  have  in- 
terpreted some  of  the  most  difficult  amongst  the  later 
works  of  Turner  in  a manner  which  recalls  them  vividly 
to  our  recollection,  which  is  far  better  than  heavy,  unin- 
telligent copyism.  Hamerton , Graphic  Arts,  p.  444. 

copyist  (kop'i-ist),  n.  [<  copy  + - ist , after  F. 
copiste : see  copist. ] A copier ; a transcriber ; 
an  imitator ; specifically,  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  transcribe  documents  or  other  manu- 
scripts. 

No  original  writer  ever  remained  so  unrivalled  by  suc- 
ceeding copyists  as  this  Sicilian  master  [Theocritus], 

J.  Warton,  Essay  on  Pope,  i.  9. 

copy-money  (kop'i-mun'5!),  n.  Money-paid  for 
copy  or  copyright;  compensation  for  literary 
work.  Boswell. 


to  attract  admiration,  notice,  or  love,  from  van- 
ity or  for  amusement ; affectation  of  amorous 
tenderness  ; trifling  in  love. 

Women  . . . without  a dash  of  coquetry. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

Coquetry,  with  all  its  pranks  and  teasings,  makes  the 
spice  to  your  dinner  — the  mulled  wine  to  your  supper. 

D.  G.  Mitchell , Reveries  of  a Bachelor,  ii. 

= Syn.  See  flirtation. 

Coquetta  bark.  See  bark2. 

:oquette  (ko-ket'),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
coquet  (originally  applied  to  men  as  well  as  to  ""IS® y By  “J1"" 
women) ; < F.  coquette,  a coquette,  a flirt,  a pert  ‘ R . 

or  flippant  woman,  prop.  fern,  of  coquet,  a beau,  cor  '■  ’ °‘u' 

as  adj.  coquettish,  flirting,  lit.  a little  cock : see 
cocket3,  which  is  the  same  word  in  earlier  form.] 

I . n.  1.  A woman  who  endeavors  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  men;  a vain,  selfish,  trifling  wo- 
man, who  endeavors  to  attract  admiration  and 
advances  in  love,  for  the  gratification  of  her 
vanity;  a flirt ; a jilt. 

A cold,  vain  and  interested  coquette  . . . whocouldven- 


dim.  of  coco,  cocoanut.]  The  Jubcea  spectabi- 
lis,  a very  beautiful  palm  of  Chili,  allied  to  the 
cocoanut,  and  growing  to  a height  of  40  or  50 
feet.  It  bears  numerous  small  edible  nuts,  and  the  sap, 
obtained  by  felling  the  trees,  is  boiled  to  a sweet  syrup, 
which,  under  the  name  of  palm-honey  ( micl  de  palma),  is 
^.highly  esteemed  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Chilians. 
COT1  (kor),  n.  [L.  cor  (cord-)  = Gr.  mp&ia  = 
E.  heart:  see  core 1 and  heart.]  The  heart,  in 
the  anatomical  sense ; the  physiologically  cen- 
tral organ  of  the  system  of  blood-vessels — Cor 
Carol!.  [KL. : L.  cor  = E.  heart;  Caroli,  gen.  of  ML. 
Carolus,  Charles  (in  sense  (b)  with  reference  to  Charles’s 
Wain):  see  heart  and  carl.]  (a)  A heart  made  of  silver 
or  gold,  sometimes  set  with  jewels,  symbolizing  the  heart 
of  King  Charles  I.  of  England.  It  was  worn  or  carried 
by  enthusiastic  royalists,  (b)  A yellowish  star  of  the 
third  magnitude,  below  and  behind  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear,  designated  by  Flamsteed  as  12Canum  Venaticorum, 
but  treated  as  a constellation  on  tbe  globe  of  Senex  (Lon- 
don, 1740)  and  by  some  other  English  astronomers.— Cor 
Hydrae  [L.  (NL.),  the  heart  of  Hydra:  cor  = E.  heart; 
Hydros,  gen.  of  Hydra],  a star  of  the  second  magnitude  in 
the  southern  constellation  Hydra.  See  cut  under  Hydra. 
— Cor  Leonis  [L.  (NL.),  the  heart  of  Leo : cor  = E.  heart ; 
leonis,  gen.  of  leo,  a lion : see  lion],  another  name  for  Re- 
gulus,  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Leo.  See  cut  under  Leo.—COT  Scorpionis  [L.,  the  heart 
of  Scorpio : cor  = E.  heart ; scorpionis,  gen.  of  scorpio(n-), 
a scorpion,  the  constellation  Scorpio],  another  name  for 
Antares,  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  zodiacal  con* 
stellation  Scorpio.— Cor  villosum  [NL.,  villous  heart],  a 
heart  the  external  surface  of  which  is  made  rough  and 
shaggy  by  a jiericarditic  fibrinous  exudation. 
core%,  corps2. 

Salted  fish ; salt  fish. 

A salmon,  cor,  or  chevin, 

Will  feed  you  six  or  seven. 

B.  Jonson , The  Honour  of  Wales. 

cor4  (kor),  n.  [Heb.]  A Hebrew  and  Phenician 
oil-measure,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  96  United 
States  (old  wine)  gallons.  The  cor  (translated 
measure ) is  mentioned  in  Luke  xvi.  7 as  a dry 
measure.  Also  chor. 


•oqu 

ture  to  flirt  with  a succession  of  admirers  in  the  just  con- 


Concerning  the  ordinance  of  oil,  the  bath  of  oil,  ye  shall 
offer  the  tenth  part  of  a bath  out  of  the  cor,  which  is  an 
homer  of  ten  baths.  Ezek.  xlv.  14. 


COT-.  Assimilated  form  of  com-,  con-,  before  r. 


They  [papers  oil  electricity]  swelled  to  a quarto  volume, 
which  has  had  five  editions,  and  cost  him  [the  publisher] 
nothing  for  copy -money.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  I.  345. 

COpyopia  (kop-i-6'pi-a),  n.  In  pathol.,  fatigue 
or  weariness  of  vision;  weakness  of  sight;  co- 
popsia. 

copyright  (kop'i-rit),  n.  [<  copy  + right,  n.] 
Exclusive  right  to  multiply  and  to  dispose  of 
copies  of  an  intellectual  production  {Drone) ; 
the  right  which  the  law  affords  for  protecting 
the  produce  of  man’s  intellectual  industry  from 
being  made  use  of  by  others  without  adequate 
recompense  to  him  ( Broom  and  Hadley),  it  is  a 
right  given  by  law  for  a limited  number  of  years,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  the  originator  of  a book  or  other  writing, 
painting,  sculpture,  design,  photograph,  musical  composi- 
tion, or  similar  production,  or  to  his  assignee.  It  corre- 


fldence  that  no  flame  which  she  might  kindle  in  them 
would  thaw  her  own  ice.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xix. 

The  slight  coquette,  she  cannot  love. 

Tennyson,  Early  Sonnets,  vii.  ^.See  COM-. 

2.  pi.  A group  of  crested  humming-birds,  of  the  Cor.  An  abbreviation  of  Corinthians. 
genus  Lophornis  (which  see). 

Il.t  a.  Coquettish ; like  a coquette. 

Coquet  and  Coy  at  once  her  Air, 

Both  study’d.  Congreve,  Amoret. 

He  was  last  week  producing  two  or  three  letters  which 
he  writ  in  his  youth  to  a coquette  lady. 

Addison,  The  Man  of  the  Town. 

coquettish  (ko-ket'ish),  a.  [<  coquette  + -ish.~\ 

Like  a coquette ; of  or  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  or  practising  coquetry. 


A coquettish  manner. 

II.  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain. 
She  meant  to  weave  me  a snare 
Of  some  coquettish  deceit. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  vi. 

COquettishly  (ko-ket'ish-li),  adv.  In  a coquet- 
tish manner. 


sporids  to  the  patent  of  ah  invention,  “in  the  United  coquillage  (F.  pron.  ko-ke-lyazh'),  n.  [F.,  a 
States  the  term  is  28  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  shell-animal,  a shell,  < coquille,  a shell : see  co- 
for  14  years;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  Copyright  „„,77„  1 Tr,  hnanratirp  art  an  imitation 

Act  of  1911  (in  effect  July  i,  1912),  it  is  the  life  of  the  author  2“*Me,  cockle*. J m aecorauve  art,  an  imitation 

and  50  years  after  his  death. — International  copyright,  of  shells,  or  the  use  of  forms  borrowed  from 


cora,  n.  See  corah. 

coracacromial  (kor'/ak-a-kro'mi-al),  a.  Same 
as  coraco-acrom  ial. 

Coracia  (ko-ra'si-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Brisson,  1760), 
< Gr.  n6pa£,  a raven,  a crow:  see  Corax.]  A 
genus  of  corvine  birds,  including  the  chough 
or  red-legged  crow,  C.  graculus,  usually  called 
Pyrrhocorax  or  Frcgilus  graculus.  See  cut  un- 
der chough. 

coracias  (ko-ra'si-as),  n.  [Gr.  Kopmdac,  a kind 
of  raven  or  crowj  < ndpal-  (sopas-),  a raven,  a 
crow:  see  Corax.]  If.  An  Aristotelian  name 
of  some  bird  described  as  being  like  a crow  and 
red-billed : either  the  red-legged  chough,  Pyr- 
rhocorax graculus,  or  the  alpine,  P.  alpinus. — 
2.  (cap.]  [NL.]  In  modern  ornith. : (of)  Same 
as  Coracia.  Vieillot,  1816.  (6)  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Coraciidee,  containing  the  true 
rollers,  such  as  Coracias  garrula  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  other  species,  not  related  to  crows, 
nor  even  of  the  same  order  of  birds.  See  roller. 


coracias 
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And,  as  a Coracle  that  braves 
On  Vaga’s  breast  the  fretful  waves, 

This  shell  upon  the  deep  would  swim. 

Wordsworth,  Blind  Highland  Boy. 

coraco-acromial  (kor//a-k6-a-kr6'mi-al),  a.  [< 
coraco(id ) + acromion  + -al.]  In  anat.,  per- 
taining to  the  coracoid  and  the  acromion.  Also 
c oracacromial — Coraco-acromial  ligament,  a stout 
ligament  which  connects  the  acromion  with  the  coracoid, 
and  is  one  of  the  accessory  structures  which  defend  the 
shoulder-joint. 

coracobrachial  (kor^a-ko-bra/ki-al),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL . cor acobrachiaiis,  q.  v.]  1“  a.  In  anat., 


Common  Roller  ( Coracias  garrula ). 


coral 

serines,  divested  of  certain  non-conformable  types,  to  the 
Volucres  of  Sundevall,  and  to  the  Passeres  of  most  modern 
authors.  It  is  an  immense  assemblage,  containing  a ma- 
jority of  all  birds.  They  exhibit  the  typical  passerine 
structure,  or  the  “crow  form.”  Their  technical  charac- 
ters are:  an aegithognathous palate;  no basipterygoid pro- 
cesses ; a forked  manubrium  sterni ; the  sternum  single- 
notched  behind  and  with  short  costiferous  extent  (with 
few  exceptions) ; usually  a hypoclidium ; an  accessory 
scapulohumeral  bone  ; a mobile  insistent  hallux  directed 
backward  ; a normal  ratio  of  digital  phalanges  (2,  3, 4,  5) ; 
one  carotid,  the  left ; a syrinx  presenting  every  degree  of 
complexity;  a nude  oil-gland  ; and  aftersliafted  plumage. 
Huxley  was  inclined  to  divide  this  great  group  primarily 
into  two,  one  containing  Menura  (to  which  add  Atrichia), 
the  other  all  the  rest.  See  Passeres. 
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pertaining  to  the  coracoid  and  the  brachium  or  uie  otner  an  the  rest.  See  Passeres. 
upper  arm,  or  to  the  humerus:  applied  to  the  coracomorphic  (kor,/a-ko-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Cora- 
Coraciidse  (kor-a-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  fNL  ,<  Cora-  co™eo'br“hialis.  * comorphce  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 

cias,  2 (6),  + -idee.]  A family  of  uiearian  hirds  “•  The  eoracobrachialis.  characters  of  the  Coracomorphw. 

uon-passeriue  and  not  related  to  the  crows  he-  cora,cobrachialis  (kor"a-ko-brak-i-a ' lis),  a.  coracopectoral  (kor"a-ko-pek'to-ral),  a., 
longing  to  the  group  of  coccygomorphs,  and 
typified  by  the  genus  Coracias.  it  contains  the 


i*'  r ^ vi/i  u-vwo.  it  contains  me 

forms  known  as  rollers,  of  the  genera  Coracias , Eurysto- 
intis,  Leptosomus,  Brachypteracias,  Atelornis,  and  Geobi- 
astes,  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  The  Coraciidce  are 
fissirostral,  and  related  to  the  broadbills,  todies,  and  mot- 
mots.  The  term  has  sometimes  been  made  to  cover  an  as- 
semblage of  all  these  birds  together,  but  is  now  definitely 
restricted  as  above.  Also  written  Cor  added,  Coraciadee , 

Coraciadulce. 

Coraciinae  (ko-ras-i-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cora- 
cias, 2 (b),  ■+■  -ince.J  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  Coraciidw,  distinguishing  the  rollers  proper 

(of  the  genera  Coracias  and  Eurystomus)  from  

the  isolated  Madagascan  forms  of  the  genera  c°>  i it  is  divided°into  two 
Leptosomus  and  Brachypteracias,  which  respee-  shaP®  conoid  and  trapezoid. 
tively  represent  other  subfamilies.  G.  It.  Gray.  coracocostal  (kor  //a - ko  - kos ' tal),  a. 

Also  Coracince,  Coraciance,  Coraciana,  Coracia - +cost°coracoid. 
dines.  Seo  cut  under  Coracias.  coracohumeral  (kor^a-ko-hu'me-ral),  a.  [< 

Coracinat  (kor-a-sl'na),  n.  [NL.  (Vieillot,  1816)  ?oraco(id)  + humerus  + -al]  In  anat.,  pertain- 
< L.  corax  ( cora'c -),  a raven,  crow : see  Corax  and  to  , 6 coracoid  and  the  humerus — Coraco- 

SMSXltolsssrrss.'  —...tun. ~ 
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used  as  n. ; pi.  coracobrachiales  (- lez).  [NL.,  < anat;  connected  with  or  connecting  the  cora- 
coracoides,  coracoid,  + L.  brachium,  arm : see  coid  and  the  thorax : as,  a coracopectoral  mus- 
coracoid  and  brachial.']  A muscle  which  arises  cle- 

from  the  coracoid  in  common  with  the  long  coracopectoralis  (kor//a-ko-pek-to-raTis),  a. 
head  of  the  biceps,  and  is  inserted  into  the  used  as  n. : i>l.  coracortectnrales  f-liv/i  risiT.  - 


shaft  of  the  humerus.  Its  inner  border  forms  for 
some  distance  the  surgical  guide  to  the  brachial  artery  • 
its  action  tends  to  extend  the  upper  arm.  See  cut  under 
muscle. 

coracoclavicular  (kor//a-ko-kla-vik'u-lar),  U 
[<  cqraco(-id)  + clavicula"+  -ar3.]  In  anat.,  per- 
taining to  the  coracoid  and  the  clavicle Cora- 

coclavicular  ligament,  a strong  fibrous  band  passing 
between  and  bindincr  tno-pfhpr  tho  r»ioxri/.iQ  — 


used  as  n. ; pi.  cor acopector ales  (-lez).  [NL. ; 
as  coraco(id)  + pectoral .]  The  lesser  pectoral 
muscle,  or  peetoralis  minor,  arising  from  the 
front  of  the  chest,  and  inserted  into  the  cora- 
coid. Coues. 

“•  coraco-procoracoid  (kor'1'a-ko-pro-kor'a-koid), 
3 " a.  [<  coraco(id)  + procorcicoid.]  Pertaining  to 
the  coracoid  and  the  procoracoid : as,  a coraco- 
procoracoid  symphyseal  ligament. 

'Ard  AAOm  mil  O / l./vn.'/ n lwTv  Alrr.-v.f-T,  lM 


aA&cu4j.icAiu,  ti  sprung  iiurous  uanu  passing 

between  and  binding  together  the  clavicle  and  the  cora-  jnwuruvuw,  sympnyseai  ligament, 
coid.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  called  from  their  COracOSCapillar  (kor 'a-ko-skap'u-laiO,  a.  and  n. 

IY  -J-  onnmaA  nv  T * l" * y~\P  


Same  as 


birds,  including  certain  fruit-crows  of  South 
America  with  some  campophagine  forms  of  the 

old  world.  It  has  been  applied  by  other  authors  to  sun- 
dry species  of  Gymnoderince,  Campephagidce,  etc.  The 
type  was  Gymnoderus  foetidus. 

CoracinaeH  (kor-a-sl'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < L.  corax 
(corae-),  a raven,  crow,  + -inm.  Cf.  Coracina 
and  coracine.]  A term  applied  by  Swainson  in 
1831  to  the  South  American  fruit-crows,  of  the 
subfamily  Gymnoderince  of  the  family  Cotingidce. 
Also  Coracininas. 

Coracinae2  (kor-a-si'ne),  n.  pi,  [NL.]  Same 
as  Coraciinae. 

coracine1!  (kor'a-sin),  n.  [<  L.  coracinus,  < Gr. 
Kopauvoc,  also  n opatavoq,  a fish  like  a perch,  found 
in  the  Nile,  so  called  from  its  black  color  (cf. 
Kopaslvoc,  a young  raven),  < Kopdnimg,  adj.,  like  a 
raven,  < n 6pa%  ( sopaie -),  a raven:  see  Corax.]  A 
fish  anciently  called  coracinus,  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Chromis  chromis , a species  of  the 
family  Pomacentridce.  By  the  older  authors  it  was 
identified  with  the  Sdcenci  or  Corvinu  umbru  or  nigra  or 
with  the  U mbrina  cirrhosa. 

The  golden-headed  coracine  out  of  Egypt. 

Middleton , Game  at  Chess,  v.  3. 

coracine2t,  [(  L.  coracinus , < Gr.  Kopamvoq,  like 
a raven,  raven-black,  < ndpai;  (nopaic-),  a raven: 
see  Corax.']  Black;  raven-black. 

Coracininset  (ko-ras-i-nl'ne),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Coracince  1.  Bonaparte,  1837 ; Cabanis,  1847. 
coracioid  (ko-ras'i-oid),  a.  [<  Coracias  + -oid.] 
Roller-like;  specifically,  related  to  the  Cora- 
ciidce, or  belonging  to  the  Coracioidece. 
Coracioideae  (ko-ras-i-oi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coracias  + -oidece.]  A superfamily  of  birds,  in 
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coides , coracoideus , K.  Gr.  KopaKosidyg , like  a raven 
or  crow,  < s6pa f (sopai c-),  a raven  or  crow  (see 
Corax),  + eldoc,  form.]  I.  a.  1.  Shaped  like  a 
crow’s  beak. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  coracoid  ; 
connected  with  the  coracoid : as,  the  coracoid 
ligament — Coracoid  bone.  Same  as  II.— Coracoid 
iontanelle,  a space  or  vacuity  between  or  among  several 
coracoid  elements,  as  in  batrachians. — Coracoid  pro- 
ces^  the  coracoid  of  a mammal  above  a monotreme. 

II.  n.  The  distal  or  ventral  element  of  the 


[<  coraco(id)  + scapular.]  l.  a '.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  the  coracoid  and  the  scapula. — 2. 
Consisting  of  a coracoid  and  a scapula. 

The  pectoral  arch  [of  an  osseous  fish]  always  consists  of 
a primarily  cartilaginous  coraco-scapular  portion  — which 
usually  ossifies  in  two  pieces,  a coracoid  below,  and  a 
scapula  above — and  of  sundry  membrane  bones. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  137. 
Coracoscapular  angle,  in  ornith.,  the  inclination  of  the 
axes  of  the  coracoid  and  of  the  scapula  toward  each  other. 
It  is  normally  less  than  90°,  as  in  nearly  all  birds,  but  in 
the  ratite  birds  approaches  180°,  thus  affording  one  of  the 
strong  diagnostic  marks  of  Ratitce  as  compared  with  Cari- 
natce.—  Coracoscapular  foramen.  See  foramen. 

II.  n.  That  which  consists  of  a coracoid  and 
a scapula. 

Cartilages  which  are  placed  side  by  side  and  articulate 
with  the  coraco-scapular.  Huxley , Anat.  Vert.,  p.  138. 

ii.  n.  rne  distal  or  ventral  element  of  the  Also  scapulocoracoid. 
scapular  arch,  extending  from  the  scapula  to  coracosteal  (kor-a-kos'tf-al),  a.  [<  coracosteon 
or  toward  the  sternum,  of  whatever  size,  shape,  + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  coracostea : as 
or  nosition  : so  u a t > - I r.-.,.-,  ii--.  i--  i r ..  i : . a coracosteal  ossification. 

coracosteon  (kor-a-kos'te-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
so  pal;  ( Kopas -),  a raven,  + barkov,  bone.]  In  or- 
nith., a separate  ossification  of  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone,  in  relation  with  the  coracoid:  a 
term  correlated  with  lophosteon,  pleurosteon, 

) xu  an  mammaia  aDove  tne  mono-  metosteon,  and  urosteon.  Parker. 

•educed,  becoming  a mere  process  of  COracovertebral  (kor//a-ko-ver'te-bral),  a.  K 
ankylosed  therewith  and  having  no  Coraco{id)  + vertebra  +"-«!.]  Belonging  to  the 

coracoid  bone  and  the  vertebra? : applied  to  that 
angle  of  the  scapula  which  is  formed  by  its 
coracoid  and  vertebral  borders,  in  man  the  pos- 
tero-superior  angle. 

coradicate  (ko-rad'i-kat),  a.  [<  co- 1 + radi- 
cate, a.]  In  philol.,  of  the  same  root;  of  the 
same  ultimate  origin.  Slceat. 
coraget,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  courage. 
coran,  Cora  (ko’ra),  n.  [(  Hind,  kora , new 
plain  (as  silk  undyed).]  An  India-pattern  silk 
handkerchief.  Ccrah  silk,  a light  washable  silk 
from  the  East  Indies,  in  a variety  of  colors. 
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or  position : so  named  from  the  fact  that  in 
adult  man  it  somewhat  resembles  the  beak  of  a 
crow  in  size  and  shape.  See  cut  under  scapula. 
In  reptiles,  birds,  and  monotreuiatous  mammals  the  cora- 
coid is  a comparatively  large,  distinct,  and  independent 
bone,  articulated  at  one  end  with  the  shoulder-blade  and 
at  the  other  with  the  sternum.  (See  cuts  under  hypocli- 
aium  and_  pectoral .)  In  all  mammals  above  the  mono- 
tremes  it  is  much  reduced,  becoming  a mere  process  of 
the  scapula,  firmly  ankylosed  therewith  and  having  no 
connection  with  the  sternum,  but  normally  having  an  in- 
dependent center  of  ossification.  In  amphibians  the  cora- 
coid vanes  in  condition  and  relations,  but  when  present 
conforms,  to  the  above  definition.  In  batrachians  the 
coracoid  is  divided  by  a large  membranous  space  or  fon- 
tanel into  a coracoid  proper,  which  lies  behind  this  space, 
a persistently  cartilaginous  epicoracoid,  which  bounds  the 
space  internally,  and  a precoracoid  in  front  of  it.  In  fishes 
the  term  coracoid  has  been  applied  to  several  different 
parts,  on  the  assumption  of  their  homology  with  the  cora- 
eoid  of  the  higher  vertebrates  (see  cut  under  scapulocora- 
coid):  (a)  by  Cuvier  and  his  followers,  to  the  teleotem- 
poral ; (o)  by  Owen  and  others,  to  the  prescapula ; (c)  by 
an(^  °^ler  writers,  to  the  hypocoracoid ; (d) 
by  Gill,  to  the  inner  cartilage  of  the  scapular  arch  and 

r, IIP  hnnpo  infn  mbinl.  G : ,,  i i , . , 


the  bones  into  which'iris”d)sfntegrated‘'in"the‘  highe?  V r.  „ v ^ 

See  these  names,  and  also  ectocoracoid,  epicora-  GOraniSmt(ko  ra-izm),%.  [<  Corah,  Korah  (LL. 


Caprimulgidce,  CoraciicKe,  and  Leptosomatidw,  SCpertaW  to  ta 
audkirimlx^’ PSeec^aci^at8UekerS’ r°Uer8’  copcoideus  (kor  -a-koi'de-us),  a.  used  as  n. ; 
Coracirostres  (ko-ras-i-ros'trfiz),  n.pl.  [NL.,  cOTacotoachfal  muscKL‘ : see  coracoid.]  The 

pertaining  to  the  coracoid  bone  and  the  mandi- 
ble or  lower  jaw-bone : as,  a coracomandibular 
muscle. 


birds,  considered  as  an 
order  of  Passeres.  A. 
E.  Brehm. 

coracle  (kor'a-kl),  n.  [< 
W.  corwgl,  also  cwncgl,  a 
coracle,  < corwg,  cwrwg, 
a frame,  carcass,  boat, 
= Ir.  curachan,  a skiff : 
see  currach.]  A fisher- 
man’s boat  used  in 
Wales  and  on  many 
parts  of  the  Irish 
coast,  made  by  covering 
a wicker  frame  with 
leather  or  oil-cloth;  a 
kind  of  bull-boat.  Also 
spelled  corracle. 


Core),  mentioned  in  Num.  xvi.  1,  etc.,  + -ism.] 
A factious,  contentious,  or  rebellious  spirit : in 
allusion  to  the  factions  action  of  Corah  and 
his  company  as  recounted  in  Numbers  xvi 
[Rare.] 

There  are  some,  not  thoughtless  persons,  who,  in  nu- 
merating the  troublesome  and  scandalous  things  that  have 
disturbed  us  in  our  New-English  wilderness,  have  com- 
plained of  a crime  which  they  have  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  corahism,  or  that  litigious  and  levelling  spirit 
with  which  the  separation  has  been  leavened. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  vii.  1. 


( su  wcif tw  , Jfxdg,  V/IlIIb,,  VII.  I. 

coracomandibularis  (kor’-'a-ko-m an-d ib-u-];i '-  coral  (kor'al),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E also 


Fishennan  with  Coracle. 


ns),  a.  used  as  n. ; pi.  coracomandibulares  (-rez). 
[NL. : see  coracomandibular.]  A coracoman- 
dibular muscle  of  some  animals,  as  sharks, 
arising  from  the  pectoral  arch,  and  inserted 
inro  the  lower  jaw. 

coracomorph  (kor'a-ko-mfirf),  n.  One  of  the 
CoracomorphcB ; a crow  form. 

Coracomorphse  (kor//a-kq-mdr'fe),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Huxley,  1867),  < Gr.  icopal;  ( nopan -),  a raven,  a 
crow,  + fiopM,  form.]  One  of  two  great  groups 
of  birds  (Cypselomorphce  being  the  other)  into 
which  Huxley  divided  his  JEgithognatha:.  it  cor- 
responds  to  the  Linnean  Passeres  or  the  Cuvierian  Pas - 


17-/7  L AJCJ/AAJ  UiUU.  u.  aisu 

cor  all,  corral,  corrall,  < ME.  coral,  < OE.  coral. 
P.  coral,  corail  = Pr.  coralh  = Sp.  Pg.  coral  ~ 
It.  cor  alio  = E.  Tcoraal  = G.  koralle  = Ean.  Tcoral 
==  Sw.  kor  all  = OBulg.  koralya  = Serv.  kraliyesh, 
kralish  = Pol . kor  al  = Russ,  koraliki,  korallu, 
dial,  krali,  = Lith.  koralus,  karelkis  = Lett,  krele 
— Hung,  kolaris,  klaris , < LL.  corallum  (NL. 
corallium),  L.  corallius,  prop,  coralium,  curalium, 
< Gr.  nopahTaov , Ionic  novpdh.ov,  coral,  esp.  red 
coral ; ult.  origin  uncertain.]  I.  n.  1 . A general 
term  for  the  hard  calcareous  skeleton  secreted 
by  the  marine  ccelenterate  polyps  for  their  sup- 
port and  habitation  (polypidom).  The  coral-pro- 


coral 
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Coralliophila 


ducing  zoophytes  are  usually  compound  animals,  young 
buds  sprouting  from  the  body  of  the  parent  polyp  and 
remaining  connected  with  it  on  the  same  spot  even  after 
it  is  dead ; so  that  a piece  of  coral  may  be  regarded  as 
the  abode  either  of  one  compound  animal  or  of  a mul- 
titude of  individuals.  The  coralline  structure  sometimes 
branches  like  a shrub,  sometimes  spreads  like  a fan,  or 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a brain,  a flower,  a mushroom, 
etc.  (See  cut  under  brain-coral.)  These  structures  some- 
times, as  in  the  Pacific  and  southern  parts  of  the  In- 
dian ocean,  form  reefs  from  20  yards  to  several  miles  in  cOialed,  COralled  (kor'ald),  a. 


curved  lamellar  variety  of  hepatic  cinnabar  from  Idria,  Coralliidse  (kor-a-ll'i-de),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  < Coral- 


breadth,  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coasts, 
and  also  the  peculiar  coral  islands  known  as  atolls.  (See 
atoll.)  The  more  abundant  reef -builders,  at  the  more 


Carniola. — Coral  reef  j a reef  of  coral.  See  I. , 1.— Coral 
shoemaker,  a fish  of  the  family  Teuthididce  and  genus 
Teuthis  or  Acanthurus,  living  in  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
Seychelles. 

coral-berry  (kor'al-ber//i),  n.  A caprifolia- 
ceous  shrub,  Symphoricarpos  Symphoricarpos, 
having  coral-red  berries  clustered  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves. 

[<  coral  + -ed3.] 


Furnished  with  coral ; covered  with  coral. 


Hum  + -idce.\  A family  of  corals,  represented 
by  the  genus  Corallium,  containing  the  well- 
known  red  coral  of  commerce,  C.  rubrum.  There 
i3  a hard  homogeneous  sclerobasic  axis,  on  which  the 
value  of  the  coral  depends.  There  are  eight  pinnately 
fringed  tentacles  and  other  characters  separating  the  fam- 
ily so  widely  from  most  corals  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  same  order,  but  to  the  alcyonarian  or  octocoralline 
division  of  the  Coralligena,  many  of  which  are  not  cor- 
alligenous ; and  its  affinities  are  with  the  gorgoniaceous 
tolyps,  as  the  sea-fans,  etc.  See  Corallium , Coralligena. 


10  1-/1  , ! n 1 v i a is  -U  * 4.1  4?  • P0lyPs>  as  the  sea-fans,  etc.  See 

coral-fish  (kor  al-fish),  w.  1 A fish  of  tlie  farm-  Coralliinse  (kor'a-li-I'ne),  n.  pi  [NL.,  < Co- 
ly  Chcetodontidce. — 2.  A fish  of  the  family  Portia-  r allium  + -ince.~\  The  Coralliidce  regarded  as  a 
centridas.  _ _ subfamily  of  Gorgoniidce.  J.  D.  Lana,  1846. 

corallaceous  (kor-a-la'sbius),  a.  [<  coral  (LL.  Corallimorphidje  (kor'a-li-mdr'fi-de),  n.  pi. 
corallum)  + -aceous.  J Belonging  to  or  of  the  [NL.,  < Coralli/morpha  Jr-idas.~\  A family  of  hex- 


nature  of  coral. 

Corallaria  (kor-a-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < LL. 
corallum , coral  (see  coral),  4-  - aria .]  A former 
name  of  coral  polyps  and  some  other  actino- 
zoans : a loose  synonym  of  Coralligena,  or  even 
of  Actinozoa. 

coralled,  a . See  coraled. 


amerous  Actinias,  with  a double  corona  of  tenta- 
cles, a corona  of  marginal  principal  tentacles 
and  a corona  of  intermediate  accessory  tenta- 
cles. The  septa  are  slightly  differentiated,  and  are  all 
furnished  with  reproductive  organs.  The  muscular  system 
is  weak  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  there  is  no  circular 
muscle. 


x.  Sea-fan  Coral  ( Gorgon ia  flabellUm).  2.  Madrepore  Coral  {Madre- 
J>ora  eerincomis).  3.  Mushroom  Coral  ( Fungia  dentata). 

moderate  depths,  are  the  madrepores,  astreeids,  porites, 
and  meandrines,  and,  at  depths  of  from  15  to  20  fathoms,  the 
millepores  and  seriatopores  — the  great  field  of  coral-de- 
velopment thus  lying  between  low  water  and  20  fathoms. 
Coral  is  nearly  a pure  calcium  carbonate,  mixed  with  more 
or  less  horny  or  gelatinous  matter.  The  fine  red  coral  of 
commerce,  much  used  for  ornaments,  is  a sclerobasic  coral, 
in  appearance  somewhat  resembling  a tree  deprived  of  its 
leaves  and  twigs.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  several  coral  fisheries  exist,  as  off  the  coasts  of 
Provence,  Sardinia,  etc.  See  Coralligena , Corallium , Octo- 
coralla,  Sclerobasica,  Sclerodermata. 

2.  A child’s  toy,  consisting  of  a branch  of  smooth 
coral  with  a ring  attached,  and  usually  with  the 
addition  of  small  bells  and  a whistle. 

I’ll  be  thy  nurse,  and  get  a coral  for  thee, 

And  a fine  ring  of  bells. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  The  Captain,  iii.  5. 
Her  infant  grandame’s  coral  next  it  grew, 

The  bells  she  jingled  and  the  whistle  blew. 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L. , v.  93. 

3.  The  unimpregnated  roe  or  eggs  of  the  lob- 
ster, which  when  boiled  assume  the  appearance 
of  coral. — 4.  A fleshy-leafed  crassulaceous 
house-plant,  Bochea  coccinea,  native  of  South 
Africa,  bearing  bright-scarlet  flowers.— Black 
coral,  sclerobasic  coral  of  the  family  Antipathidce. — 
Blue  coral,  a coral  of  the  family  Helioporidce,  Heliopora 
coemlea,  occurring  in  many  of  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.— Cup-coral,  (a)  A coral  of  the  family  Cyathophyl- 
lidce.  (b)  Same  as  corallvte, , 2.— Eporose,  perforate,  ru- 
gose, tabulate,  tubulose  coral.  See  Eporosa,  Perfo- 
rata, Rugosa,  Tabulata,  Tubulosa. — Millepore  coral.  See 
Ilydrocorallince,  Milleporidce.— Mushroom  coral,  coral 
of  the  family  Fungiidce.—  Organ  coral,  organ-pipe 
coral,  tubiporaceous  coral;  coral  of  the  family  Tubipo- 
ridce.— Pink  coral,  a pale  variety  of  red  coral,  used  for 
ornaments. — Red  coral,  Coralliumrubrum,  an  important 
genus  of  sclerobasic  coral3  belonging  to  the  order  Alcyo- 
naria,  the  polyps  possessing  eight  fringed  tentacles.  Red 
coral  is  highly  valued  for  tlie  manufacture  of  jewelry,  and 
is  obtained  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  See  cut  under  Coralligena. — Star 
coral,  coral  of  the  family  Astrceidce. 

II.  a.  1.  Made  of  coral ; consisting  of  coral ; 
coralline:  as,  a coral  ornament;  a coral  reef. 
— 2.  Making  coral ; coralligenous : as,  a coral 
polyp. — 3.  Containing  coral;  coraled;  coral- 
liferous:  as,  a coral  grove. — 4.  Resembling 
coral;  especially,  of  the  color  of  commercial 
coral;  pinkish-red;  red:  specifically,  in  her., 
used  of  that  color  when  described  in  blazoning 
a nobleman’s  escutcheon  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  precious  stones.  See  blazon,  n.,  2. 


coralliferous  (kor-a-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<LL . coral-  Corallimorphus  (kor'a-li-m6r'fus),  n.  [NL. 
lum,  coral  (see  coral),  + 'L.ferre  = E.  bear\  Cf.  (Mosely,  18/7);  prop.  Coralhomorphus ; <Gt.ko- 
coralligerous.]  Containing  or  bearing  coral;  pa3Mn>,  coral  (see  coral),  + form.]  The 

producing  coral.  Also  coralUgerous.  typical  genus  of  the  tamdyCoralhmorphidtB. 

coralliform  (ko-ral'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  LL.  coral-  COrallin,  n.  See  coralline,  3. 
lum,  coral  (see  coral),  + L.  forma,  form.]  Re-  Corallma  (kor-a-li  na),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  LL. 
sembling  coral  in  structure  or  shape.  corallinus : see  coralline .]  A genus  of  calcare- 

Coralligena  (kor-a-lij'e-nii),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  coralligenus Bee  coralligenous.']  In  some 
systems  of  classification,  one  of  the  primary  di- 
visions of  the  Actinozoa,  the  other  being  the 
Ctenophora.  The  mouth  always  has  one  or  more  cir- 
clets of  tentacles,  slender  and  conical,  or  short,  broad, 
and  fimbriated.  The  enteroccele  is  divided  into  6,  8, 
or  more  intermesenteric  chambers  communicating  with 
cavities  in  the  tentacles  ; the  mesenteries  are  thin  and 
membranous,  each  ending  aborally  in  a free  edge,  often 
thickened  and  folded,  looking  toward  the  center  of  the 
axial  chamber ; and  the  outer  wall  of  the  body  has  no  large 
paddle-like  cilia.  Most  Coralligena  are  fixed  and  may  give 


Corallina  officinalis. 
x.  Portion  of  a frond,  about 
one  half  natural  size.  2.  Tip 
of  a branch,  bearing  a con- 
ceptacle  and  cut  longitu- 
dinally, exposing  the  carpo- 
spores. 


Red  Coral  of  commerce,  Corallium  rubrum  .*  portion  of  a branch 
of  the  sclerobasic  polypidom  or  zoanthodeme,  the  ccenosarc  divided 
longitudinally  ana  partly  removed,  with  two  of  the  anthozooids  in 

--  - a.) 


section.  (Magnifiei 
A,  A , ccenosarc  or  sclerobase,  with  deep  longitudinal  canals,/,/-, 
and  superficial  irregular  reticulated  canals,  h,  h.  P,  hard  axis  of  the 
coral,  with  longitudinal  grooves,  g,  answering  to  the  longitudinal 
vessels.  B,  an  anthozooid  or  polyp,  with  expanded  tentacles,  d;  k , 
mouth;  m,  gastric  sac  ; i,  its  inferior  edge;  j,  mesenteries.  B',  an- 
thozooid retracted  in  its  cup,  the  tentacles,  d,  withdrawn  into  the  in- 
termesenteric chambers ; a,  festooned  edges  of  the  cup ; b,  part  of  the 
body  which  forms  the  projecting  tube  when  the  actinozoan  is  pro- 
truded ; c,  orifices  of  the  cavities  of  the  invaginated  tentacles ; e,  cir- 
cumoral  cavity. 

rise  by  gemmation  to  zoanthodemes  of  various  shapes. 
The  great  majority  have  a hard  skeleton,  composed  chiefly 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  some  of  its  forms  known  as  coral, 
which  may  be  deposited  in  spicula  in  the  body,  or  form 
dense  networks  or  plates  of  calcareous  substance.  The 


mis  algte,  with  erect  fili- 
form articulated  fronds 
and  opposite  branches. 

There  are  over  50  species,  most- 
ly tropical,  the  most  common 
species,  C.  officinalis , ranging 
far  northward.  It  grows  every- 
where within  tide-mark,  and 
forms  an  object  of  great  beauty 
in  rock-pools,  from  its  graceful 
structure  and  beautiful  rose-col- 
ored or  purple  hues. 

Corallinaceae  (kor  " a - li  - 
na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Corallina  + -acece.]  Same 
as  CoralUnece. 

Corallinset,  n.pl.  Thecor- 

^.allines,  indiscriminately. 

coralline  (kor'a-lin),  a. 
and  n.  [<  LL.  corallinus, 
coral-red,  < corallum,  coral : 
see  coral  and  -inek]  I.  a. 

1 . Consisting  of  or  containing  coral ; resem- 
bling coral;  coral.  Specifically — 2.  Having  a 
color  somewhat  resembling  that  of  red  coral ; 
red,  pinkish-red,  or  reddish-yellow. 

A paste  of  a red  coralline  color,  pale  when  broken,  and 
reddish  yellow  under  the  fracture. 

Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  iv.  5. 

Coralline  deposits.  See  deposit.—  Coralline  ware, 

pottery  made  in  the  south  of  Italy  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  having  a red  paste  resembling 
that  of  the  classical  Samian  ware.  The  vessels  have,  in 
general,  fantastic  shapes.  II.  Syer  Cuming.—  Coralline 
zone,  a depth  of  the  sea  in  which  corallines  abound,  in 
some  classifications  the  third  from  the  shore,  extending 
from  15  or  25  to  35  or  50  fathoms,  in  the  north  temperate 
seas. 

ii.  n,  1.  A seaweed  with  rigid  calcareous 
fronds : so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  coral. 
See  Corallina. — 2.  A coral  or  other  zofiphyte 
or  actinozoan:  a term  extended  also  to  poly- 
zoans  or  moss-animalcules,  and  to  some  of  the 
hydrozoans. — 3.  [In  this  sense  commonly  cor- 
allin.] A dye,  prepared  commercially  by  heat- 
ing together  phenol,  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  producing  a very  unstable 
color.  It  forms  a reddish-green  mass  which  yields  a yel- 
low  powder,  consisting  of  aurin  (CJ9H14O3)  with  other 
similar  substances.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol.  Its  presence  in  articles 
of  clothing  has  sometimes  caused  serious  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. Red  corallin,  or  peony-red  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  produced  from  yellow  corallin  by  tlie  action  of  ammo- 
nia at  a high  temperature. 


Forth  trom  her  Coral  Lips  such  Folly  broke. 

Congreve,  Lesbia. 

In  ancient  times  the  juggler,  when  he  threw  off  his  coralligenous  (kor-a-lij ' e-nus) 


alligenus,  < LL.  corallum,  coral  (see  coral),  + L. 
-genus,  producing;  see  -genous.']  1 * 


mantle,  appeared  in  a tight  scarlet  or  coral  dress.  Brewer. 

Coral  bean.  See  beanX.—  Coral  insect,  a coral  polyp; 

one  of  the  individual  animals  a colony  of  which  makes  a ’ 1 * rnrnfUnpnnn 9 zoonhvt.p^ 2 ftrift- 

coral  polypidom  : a popular  designation,  now  avoided  by  c?™  ■ a8>.  coralligenous  zoopnyies.  ope^ 

careful  writers,  the  animal  not  being  an  “insect.” — Coral  cincally,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Coralligena , 
island,  an  island  the  formation  of  which  is  due  to  the  actinozoic. 

deposition  of  coral  by  polyps,  s ee  atoll.—  Coral  lacquer,  coralligerous  (kor-a-lij 'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  coral- 
COral  lac,  ornamental  work  in  which  the  surface  is  carved  ® 1 ✓ _i_"t  i,QQ- 

in  the  thickness  of  a red  lacquer,  which  is  applied  upon  a coial  (see coral),  + L.  get  ere,  bear,  carry.  J 

foundation,  usually  of  wood.  See  lacquer.—  Coral  ore,  a Same  as  coralliferous. 


UCUSC  Iiei/wuiiva  ui  juanco  ui  tiuiaisuuo  dui/owuii-i,.  ° , rTVTT  / n 7 

chief  divisions  of  the  Coralligena  are  the  Hexacoralla  and  CorallllieSB  (kor-a-lm  e-e),  n. pi.  [JNL.,  \ Coral- 
lina + -Crp..  ] A family  of  algro,  including 
nearly  all  the  calcareous  Floridcse , and  classed 
by  the  earlier  writers  with  the  corals.  They  are 
rose-colored  or  purple,  foliaceous  or  filiform,  jointed  or 
inarticulate,  with  the  highly  differentiated  organs  of  fruc- 
tification borne  in  distinct  conceptacles  either  externally 
or  immersed  in  the  fronds.  They  are  especially  abundant 
in  the  tropics.  Preferably  Cor  allinace  ie. 
corallinite  (kor' a-lin-it),  n.  [<  coralline  + 
-ite2.]  A fossil  coralline ; the  fossil  polypidom 
of  coral  polyps ; fossil  coral.  Also  corallite . 
PrnrhiTiW  corallinoid  ‘ (kor'a-lin-oid),  a.  [<  coralline  + 
~ ~ ° - oid.~\  ftn.mp  n.a  r.nrnllniil. 


the  Octocoralla  (or  Alcyonaria).  The  Coralligena  include 
all  the  Actinozoa  which  form  coral,  and  many  which  do 
not,  as  the  sea-anemones,  dead-men’s-fingers,  etc..  Nearly 
all  “ corals  ” of  ordinary  language  are  hexacoralline ; not, 
however,  the  red  coral,  with  which  the  name  is  most  popu- 
larly associated. 

The  Actinozoa  comprehend  two  groups — the  Coralligena 
and  the  Ctenophora.  ...  In  the  Coralligena  the  outer 
wall  of  the  body  is  not  provided  with  bands  of  large  pad- 
dle-like cilia.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  138. 

[<  NL.ftor- 


a. 


Same  as  coralloid. 

A broken,  granulose  or  coraUimid  crust. 

E.  Tuckerman , N.  A.  Lichens,  i.  127. 

Coralliophila  (kor,/a-li-of'T-la),  n.  [NL.  (Adams, 

1858),  < Gr.  KopaA/.iov,  coral  (’see  coral),  + 
loving.]  A genus  of  rhachiglossate  pectini- 


corbel 
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ily1tSLgMifePOdOU8  m0llusks’  0f  the  fam-  coral-stitch  (kor'al-stich),  n.  A stitch  used  in  A bridge  ybuilt  in  goodly  wire 

i n iiiA  n „ , , embroidery,  which  gives  an  irregular  branched  With  curious  Corbes  and  pendants  graven  talre. 

‘nJr/J’ii’  iii  a-h-o-fil  l-de),  n.  pi.  appearance  like  that  of  line  coral,  the  thread  Spenser,  f.  q.,  iv.  x.  «. 

' " " •*"  '»«*«•]  A faiml.v  °.f  gas-  being  laid  upon  the  surface  and  held  in  place  C0rb3t  (k6rb),  n.  An  abbreviated  form  of  cor- 

aus  Coralliophila . -*-by  stitches  taken  at  intervals.  ban. 


l , . ■ -tutc.j  Ltuniiy  or  g_._  o „„„  „. 

.^Tivi8’,  the  ?5nus  CoralliopMla.  *by  stitches  taken  at  intervals.  ™,,. 

nnral-t.ree  » A plant  of  the  legu-  corban  (kdr'ban),  n.  [Heb.  Icorban,  an  offer- 

Tbfire  am  severni  sr.m‘Ao  hig,  sacrifice,  K.  Icarab,  approach,  bring,  offer. 


corallite  (kor'a-lit),  n.  [<  coral  (LL.  corallum)  coral-tree  (kor'al-tre)? n. 

' .]  1.  Same  as  covallinite . — 2.  The  cal-  minous  genus  frythrina 

careous  secretion  or  hard  skeleton  of  a single  ,infivoa  t„a:„  — a 

individual  coral  polyp  in  a composite  coral 
mass,  compound  coral,  or  coral  polypidom. 

Also  called  cup-coral. 

The  skeleton  thus  formed,  freed  of  its  soft  parts,  is  a 
‘cup  coral,”  and  receives  the  name  of  a corallite.  . . . 

The  corallites  may  be  distinct  and  connected  only  by  a 
substance  formed  by  calcification  of  the  coenosarc,  which 
is  termed  coenenchyma ; or  the  tliecse  may  be  imperfectly 
developed,  and  the  septa  of  adjacent  corallites  run  into 
one  another.  Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  139. 

corallitic  (kor-a-lit'ik),  a.  [<  corallite  + -ic.] 

Containing  or  resembling  coral. 

The  coralitic  [marble]  resembling  ivory,  from  Asia  Minor. 

C.  0.  Muller,  Manual  of  Arehseol.  (trails.),  § 309! 

Corallium  (ko-ral'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 

1801)  (cf.  LL.  corallum,  L.  coralium,  curalmm), 
i Gr.  sopaXXiov,  Ionic  n ovpaAiov,  coral,  esp.  red 

~~~ 7 n 'piie  typical  genus  of  corals  c?Jr,ami  (ko-ra'mi),  n.  pi.  [It.,  pi.  of  coramc  (> 

lliidce,  containing  only  one  u coramen),  orig.  a hide,  (.  L.  c 


coral:  see  coral.]  ui  ™ala 

of  the  family  Coralliidce,  containing  only  one 
species,  C.  rubrum,  the  red  coral  of  commerce. 
See  cut  under  Coralligena. 
coralloid  (kor'a-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  coral  + 
-old.]  I.  a.  Resembling  coral  in  form;  branch- 
ing or  otherwise  shaped  like  coral;  coralliform. 
Also  corallinoid,  coralloidal. 

II.  n.  A polyzoan  or  moss-animalcule,  as 
some  of  the  corallines,  likened  to  a coral  polyp, 
coralloidal  (kor-a-loi'dal),  a.  [As  coralloid  + 
-of.]  Same  as  coralloid'.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Corallorhiza  (kori'a-lo-ri'zii),  n.  [NL.,  < LL. 
corallum  (Gr.  icopaMiov),  coral  (see  coral),  + Gr. 
pi'fo,  a root.]  A small  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
family  Orchidaceas,  consisting  of  brown  or  yel- 
lowish leafless  herbs,  parasitic  on  roots,  and 
found  in  shady  woods  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  species  are  popularly  known  as  coralroot, 
from  the  coral-like  rootstocks.  C.  Corallorhiza  is  the 
most  common  European  species,  while  C.  multiflora  and 
C.  odontorhiza  nre  frequent  in  the  United  States, 
corallum  (ko-ral'um),  n.  [LL.,  red  coral  : see 
coral,]  Coral;  a coral;  the  skeleton  of  a coral 


— 77 jpTT"'”  ■"*  if.''”"  ■"•'vw.  There  are  several  species, 

natives  of  Africa,  India,  and  America.  They  are  shrubs 
or  trees  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  scarlet  spikes  of  pa- 
pilionaceous flowers,  followed  by  long  constricted  pods 
mciosmg  bright-red  seeds.  The  coral-tree  of  India  is 
h.  Indicct ; of  the  West  Indies,  U.  Corallodendron. 

coral-wood  (kor'al-wud),  n.  A fine  hard  cabi- 
net-wood of  South  American  origin,  suscepti- 
ble of  a fine  polish.  When  first  cut  it  is  yel- 
low, but  it  soon  changes  to  a beautiful  red  or 
coral. 

coralwort  (kor'al-wert),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  Dentaria  bulbifera,  a cruciferous  plant 
found  in  woods  and  coppices  in  the  south- 
east of  England.  Al.so  called  tootliwort  or 
tooth-violet. 

coral-zone  (kor 7 al  - zon),  n.  The  depth  of  the 
sea  at  which  corals  abound ; a sea-zone  in  which 
corals  flourish. 


/r  — »•  - corium,  leather: 

see  corium .]  Wall-hangings  of  leather.  They 
were  in  general  use  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, and  also  at  an  earlier  period.  Such  hangings  are 
sometimes  decorated  with  stamped  patterns  similar  to 
those  used  for  bookbindings,  and  sometimes  are  richly 
embossed  with  a pattern  in  relief,  colored,  gilded,  and 
silvered.  The  separate  pieces  of  leather  are  necessarily 


ing,  sacrifice,  ; _rr _ v 

Cf.  corbana.]  1.  In  Judaism , an  offering  of 
any  sort  to  God,  particularly  in  fulfilment  of  a 
VOW.  To  the  rules  laid  down  in  Lev.  xxvii.  and  Num. 
xxx.  concerning  vows,  the  rabbins  added  the  rule  that  a 
man  might  interdict  himself  by  vow  not  only  from  using 
for  himself  any  particular  object,  for  example  food,  but 
also  from  giving  or  receiving  it.  The  thing  thus  inter- 
dicted was  considered  as  corban.  A person  might  thus 
release  himself  from  any  inconvenient  obligation  under 
plea  of  corban  — a practice  which  Christ  reprehended,  as 
annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

But  ye  say,  If  a man  shall  say  to  liis  father  or  mother,  It 
is  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  miglit- 
est  be  profited  by  me  ; he  shall  be  free.  Mark  vii.  11. 

Origen’s  account  of  the  corban  .system  is  that  children 
sometimes  refused  assistance  to  parents  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  already  contributed  to  the  poor  fund,  from  which 
they  alleged  their  parents  might  be  relieved. 

H\  Smith , Bible  Diet. 

»ame  as  corbana. 

The  ministers  of  religion,  who  derive  their  portion  of 
temporals  from  his  title,  who  live  upon  the  corban , and 
eat  the  meat  of  the  altar. 

Jar.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  64. 

3.  In  the  Coptic  liturgy,  the  eucharistic  oblate 
or  host,  divisible  into  nine  parts,  the  central 
one  of  which  is  called  the  spoudicon.  See  des - 
poticon  and  pearl. 


ornate  pieces  ui  learner  are  necessarily  poctcon  ana  pearl. 
small,  and  it  is  common  to  secure  them  at  the  corners  by  corbana  ( kdr-bn'n-i^  •»  TMT  „i*  t t 
a boss  or  nail-head,  which  holds  the  corners  of  foursquares  a \0r  , L“J,»  ^ar.  ot  LL.  cor- 
at once.  oona,  perhaps  < Heb.  Icorban : see  corban  2. 1 

•nraTri  imlinn  rr  Tn  tho  pnvhi  ..a?  ai.  „ i A*.. 


coram  judice  (ko'ram  jo'di-se).  [L. : coram , 
prep.,  before  the  eyes,  in  presence,  in  sight, 
perhaps  < c-,  appar.  a relic  of  some  prep.,  <at’  or 
‘before,’  + os  (or-),  the  mouth,  face,  or  the  re-  , - 

lated  ora , edge,  border  (orig.  lip,  mouth?)  (see  a. 

oral) ; judice , abl.  of  judex  ( judic -),  a judge : see  corbe-f,  n.  w 
judicial,  judge,  n.,  etc,]  Before  a judge  having  corbeil  (kor'bel), 

lo/vol  lnwin/Rn+4  Jl..  ° ° OCZZZC.  f.  ZOE.  fl  1 S. 


■ yi 7 oco  vuiuun,  4.1 

In  the  early  church,  the  treasury  of  the  basilica, 
into  which  the  alms  and  offerings  of  the  faith- 
ful were  carried,  and  whence  they  were  trans- 
ferred.  to  the  bishop’s  house.  Walcott. 

An  obsolete  form  of  curb. 

See  corb2. 

s — 'bel),  n.  [<  F.  corbeille,  OF.  cor- 

beille,  f.  (OF.  also  corbeil,  m.),  < LL.  corbi- 


I11  fort.,  a small  basket 


legal  jurisdiction  of  the  matter.  . ~ \ — w.vv«,  m. 

coram  nobis  (ko 'ram  no'his).  [L. : coram  he-  c,^n.  R- wrWs,  a basket:  see  corf,  and 

fore ; nobis,  abl.  of  nos,  we,  pi.  of  ego,  I : see  co-  " — ' " ’ T"  " ' 

ram  judice  and  ego.)  Before  us  (that  is,  con- 
structively, the  king  or  queen) : a term  used  in 
_ _ ^ certain  writs  issued  by  the  English  Court  of 

polypidom;  the  'calcified'"  tissurof  the  coralli-  ^e:u,cl1- 

genous  actmozoans.  coram  non  judice  (ko  ram  non  jo  di-se).  [L. : 

coral-mud  (kor'al-mud),  n.  Decomposed  coral  ■ 866  cora.mjudlc?  aud  non.)  Before  one  not  the 

the  sediment  or  mud  formed  by  thedisintegra-  Rim  IT-  JUd8?ii bef  0r^  0ne  'VV,ho  luls  not  leSal 
tion  of  coral.  ° nsaiction  of  the  matter : a law  term. 

corai-plant  (kor 'al- plant),  ».  The  Jatropha  Cw“Ra^?,S..(„k6„'Sm  par'i-hus).  [L.:  coram, 
multifida,  a tall  euphorbiace’ou3  plant,  fre-  Rf£?r6  ’•  P<?nbws’  abl-  P1-  of  par,  equal : see 
queutly  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  India  for  17  judice,  and  par,  peer.)  Before  equals ; — - — ;;-o  --  ■■ 

ito  . i — - . - _ . , before  one’s  peers : formerly  used  of  the  attes- ★ers>  frmts>  do- 

tation of  deeds,  which  could  be  done  in  this  corbeille  (k6r' 
way  only. 


■i — “ garueus  oi  maia  tw- 

its handsome  scarlet  flowers  and  deeply  cut 
foliage. 


cf.  corbel.)  1. 
or  gabion,  to  ho 
filled  with  earth 
and  set  upon  a 
parapet,  to  shel- 
ter men  from  the 
fire  of  besiegers. 
— 2.  In  arch,  and 
decorative  art,  an 
ornament  in  the 
form  of  a basket 
containing  flow- 


coral-rag  (kor'al-rag),  n.  In  aeol..  api-ovincml  I omy-  , „ 

term  for  the  Highest  member  of  tlie  middle  CSm  P°Pulo  (Ho  ram  pop'u-lo).  [L.  : coram, 

jss^sisusssfr  ""■liifct 

•SSSStSf^  "■  * •—  sSSK  > ■C55S- 

Cor  an2,  n.  See  Koran. 


coral-snake  (kor  al-snak),  n.  One  of  manydif-  COrananh  » 
ferent  serpents,  some  of  which  are  venomous 
and  others  not,  which  are  marked  with  red  corance  f>  “■ 
zones,  suggesting  the  color  of  coral.  («)  The  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Maps,  as  E.  fulvius,  the  harlequin- 


See  coronach. 

Same  as  crants. 

thou  liadst  stolen  her  dainty  ros  e-corance. 
Chapman  (?),  Alphonsus,  Emperor  of  Germany, 


Coral-snake  ( Flaps  ccralllna). 


snake  of  the  southern  United  States,  beautifully  ringed 
with  red,  yellow,  and  black,  and  especially  E.  coralline,. 
These  serpents  are  poisonous.  (6)  V arious  innocuous  colu- 
hrine  serpents,  as  of  the  genera  Oxyrhopus.  Ophibolus, 
Erythrolampns , and  Pliocercus.  (c)  Some  tortricine  ser- 
pents, as  Tortnx  scytale  of  South  America. 


corance2t,  n.  See  currant2. 
corantG,  a.  and  n.  See  courant f,  current l. 
corant-f,  n.  See  courant2. 
corant3t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  currant2. 
coranto1!,  n.  See  courant2. 
coranto2,  n.  See  courant 3. 

Corax  (ko'raks),  n.  [NL.,  <L.  corax,  < Gr.  uipaA 
a raven  or  crow,  akin  to  L.  corvus,  a crow:  see 
Corvus,  corbie.)  1 . A genus  of  ravens ; the  spe- 
cific name  of  the  common  raven,  Corvus  corax, 
made  a generic  name  by  Bonaparte,  1850.  See 
cut  under  raven. — 2.  A provisional  genus  name 
applied  to  certain  minute  triangular  solid  fossil 
sharks’  teeth,  chiefly  of  the  Cretaceous  age. 
Agassiz,  1843. — 3.  In  entom.,  a genus;  same  as 
Steropus. 

corazint,  corazinet  (kor'a-zin),  n.  [<  ML.  cora- 
zina,  (.  It.  corazza  = F.  cuirassc , cuirass:  see 
cuirass.)  A defensive  garment  for  the  body; 
the  broigne  or  the  gambeson.  See  these  words. 
Corb,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  corf. 
corb1,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  coarb.  Also 
corbe. 

Howbeit  in  common  understanding  among  us  that  are 
Lnglisn,  we  call  only  such  term  on  lands  as  were  in  the 
possession  of  corbes  or  Erenaclis. 

Sir  J ohn  Davies,  Letter  to  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
corb2  (k6rb),  n.  [Also  corbe,  abbr.  of  corbeU, 
q.  v.]  In  arch.,  a corbel. 


bel),  n.  ' [F.] 

Same  as  corbeil. 
corbel  (kor'bel), 
n.  [Also  cor- 
beil, corbal,  cor- 
bill,  < OF.  cor- 
bel, F.  corbeau, 
crow,  corbel,  < 

LL.  corvellum, 
dim.  of  corvus, 
raven.]  1.  A 
raven  or  crow; 
a corbie. — 2.  In 
arch.,  a piece  of 
stone,  wood,  or 
iron  projecting 
fromthe  vertical 
face  of  a wall 
to  support  some 
superincumbent 
object.  Corbels 
are  of  great  variety 
in  form,  and  are 
ornamented  in  many  ways.  They  are  much  used  in 
medieval  architecture,  forming  supports  for  the  beams  of 
floors  and  of  roofs,  the  machicolations  of  fortresses,  the 
labels  of  doors  and  windows,  etc. 

The  corbells  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim  * 

And  the  pillars,  with  cluster’d  shafts  so  trim, 

With  base  and  with  capital  flourish’d  around 
Seem  d bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had'bound. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  9. 

b«n^0,tnf^e^grinniKff-  c?jlhils  that  support  the  balconies 
hang  tufts  of  gem-bright  ferns  and  glowing  clove-pinks. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  199. 

3.  The  vase  or  drum  of  the  Corinthian  column : 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a basket. — 4. 
In  entom..,  the  truncated  oval  tip  of  the  tibia, 
when,  as  in  m&ny  Rkynchophora,  the  insertion  of 
the  tarsus  is  a little  above  the  tip  on  the  inner 
side.  The  corbel  is  fringed  with  stiff  hairs,  and  takes  va- 
rious forms,  which  are  important  characters  in  classifica- 
tion. It  is  said  to  be  open  when  it  is  broken  on  the  inner 


2 

Corbels. 

r,  from  palace  of  St.  Louis,  Paris,  13th 
century;  2,  from  church  of  Saint-Gilles- 
lez-Arles,  France,  12th  century. 


corbel 

aide  by  the  articular  cavity  of  the  tarsus;  closed , when  the 
cavity  does  not  attain  it  and  the  oval  margin  is  complete ; 
cavernose,  when  the  external  margin  is  produced  and 
curved  over  the  corbel,  like  a roof. 

’corbel  (k&r'bel),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.eor&eZed  or 
corbelled,  ppr.  corbeling  or  corbelling.  [ < corbel, 
n.]  1 . To  support  on  or  as  on  corbels. 


1262 


cordage 


Corbie  messenger,  a messenger  who  returns  either  not  corculumt  (kor ' ku-lum),  n. ; pi.  corcula  (-la), 
at  all  or  too  late : in  allusion  to  the  raven  sent  out  of  the  , [L. ; see  corcle.]  Same  as  corcle. 

Corbie  *or(ji  (kord),  [Also  chord,  now  convention- 


A very  wide 
corbelled  off. 


. chancel-arch,  of  which  the  shafts  are 
Sat.  Rev.,  VIL  681. 


2.  In  arch.,  to  expand  by  extending  each  mem- 
ber of  a series  beyond  the  one  below. 

Projecting  corbelled  roofs.  F.  A.  Guthrie,  Pariah,  iv. 

corbeling,  corbelling  (kor'bel-ing),  n.  [Ter- 


Corbie-steps. — CaStle  of  Schaffhau- 
sen,  Switzerland. 


Corbel-table. — Cathedral  of  Chartres, 
France,  12th  century. 


bal  n.  of  corbel  , v.] 
ping  arrangement  of 
stones,  bricks,  etc., 
eacb  course  project- 
ing beyond  the  one 
below  it. 

corbel-piece  (kor'- 
bel  pes),  n.  A wood- 
en support  or  brack- 
et ; a bolster ; a cor- 
bel. 

corbel-steps  (kor'- 
bel- steps),  n.  pi. 

An  assumed  original 
(Jamieson)  of  corbie- 
steps,  steps  into 
which  the  sides  of 
gahles  from  the  eaves 
to  the  apex  are  some- 
times formed, 
corbel-table  (kor'- 
bel-ta"bl),  n.  A pro- 
jecting course, 
a parapet,  a tier 
of  windows,  an 
arcade,  an  en- 
tablature, or 
other  architec- 
tural arrange- 
ment, which 
rests  upon  a se- 
ries of  corbels, 
corbett,  n.  [< 

ME.  corbet,  < 

F.  comet,  (.  *corvetto,  dim.  of  L.  corvus,  a 
raven.  See  corbel .]  Same  as  corbel. 

Ne  how  they  hate  yn  masoneryea 
As  corbetz  and  ymageryes. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1304. 

corbicilla  (kor-bik'u-lil),  n. ; pi.  corbiculse 
(-le)".’  [NL.,  < LL.  cor- 

bicula, a little  basket, 
fem.  dim.  of  L.  corbis,  a 
basket:  see  corb1.]  1.  In 
entom.,  a smootbor  concave 
space,  fringed  with  stiff 
hairs,  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  tibia  or  basal  joint  of 
the  tarsus  of  a bee.  It 
serves  as  a receptacle  for 
the  pollen  which  the  bee 
collects  and  carries  to  its 
nest.  Also,  incorrectly,  corbiculum. — 2.  [ cap .] 
A genus  of  siphonate 
bivalve  mollusks,  of  the 
family  Cyrenidx  (or 
Cycladidx  or  Corbici t- 
lidee).  C.  consobrina  is 
an  example. 

corbiculse,  «.  Plural  of 

corbicula. 

corbiculate  (kor-bik'u- 
lat),  a.  [ < corbicula,  1, 
corbiculum,  + -ate1.]  In 
entom.,  flat,  smooth,  and 
fringed  with  strong  in- 
curved hairs,  forming  a 
kind  of  basket  in  which 
pollen  is  carried:  applied 
to  the  posterior  tibia  of  a bee,  as  of  the  hive- 
bee  and  bumblebee. 

Corbiculidse  (k6r-bi-kuTi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Corbicula,  2,  + -idx.]  A family  of  bivalves, 
type  genus  Corbicula : same  as  Cyrenklx. 
corbiculum  (kor-bik'u-lum),  n.  ; pi.  corbicula 
(-la).  [NL., neut.  dim.  of  L. corbis, a basket.  Cf. 
corbicula.]  An  erroneous  form  for  corbicula,  1. 

corbie,  corby  (kor'bi),  «. ; pi.  corbies  (-biz). 
[A  reduced  form  of  corbin,  q.  v.]  A raven  or 
crow.  [Scotch.] 

As  I was  walking  all  alane, 

I heard  twa  corbies  making  a mane. 

The  Twa  Corbies  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  61). 


ark  by  Noah,  which  did  not  return.  [Scotch.] 
oats,  a species  of  black  oats. 

corbie-steps  (k6r'bi-steps),  n.  pi.  [ < corbie, 
crow,  + steps.']  A series  of  step-iike  ver- 
tical projections  on  the  side  of  a gable. 
[Scotch.] 

corbil  (kfir'bil),  n.  See  corbel. 

corbint,  n.  [In  mod.  use  only  as  Sc.  corbie,  q.  v. ; 
ME.  corbin,  corbun,  < OF.  corbin,  a raven  or 
crow,  dim.  (cf.  OF.  corbin,  adj.,  < L.  corvinus: 
see  corvine)  of  corp,  corb,  corf,  < L.  corvus,  a 
raven  or  crow:  see  Corvus,  and  cf.  corbel .]  A 
raven ; a crow. 


Corbis  elcgans. 


Corbicula  consobrina. 


In  building,  an  overlap-  n.  pl  [NL.,  < Corbis  + 

-ince.]  A subfamily  of  lucinoid  bivalves,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Corbis.  The  shell  is  generally 
ovate,  the  muscular  impressions  are  subequal  and  broad- 
ly ovate,  and  the  ligament  is  external. 

Corbis  (kor'bis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  corbis,  a basket : 
see  corb1.]  A genus  of  siphonate  bivalve  mol- 
lusks, of  the  family  Lu- 
cinidcs,  having  an  oval 
ventricose  sculptured 
shell  with  denticulate 
margin,  simple  pallial 
line,  and  two  large 
and  two  lateral  teeth 
in  each  valve, 
corbivau  (kor-bi-vo'), 
n.  [<  F.  corbiveau, 
name  of  the  bird  in 
Le  Vaillant’s  “Oiseaux 
d’ Afrique  ” ; < corbeau, 

a raven  (see  corbel 2,  corbie,  Corvus),  + v auteur, 
a vulture : see  Corvultnr.]  A large  corvine  bird 
of  Africa,  Cormltur  albicollis. 
corbula  (kor'bu-la),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  corbula,  a 
little  basket,  dim.,  of  corbis,  a basket : see 
corb1.]  1.  PI.  corbulce  (-le).  In  Hijdrozoa,  as  in 
the  genus  Aglaophenia  of  the  family  Plumula- 
riidce,  a common  receptacle  in  which  groups  of 
gonangia  are  inclosed.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  ol 
lateral  processes  from  that  region  of  the  hydrosoma  which 
hears  the  gonophores,  these  processes  being  in  some  re- 
spects comparable  to  the  hydrophyllia  of  the  Calycopho- 
ridce.  Huxley. 

Certain  of  the  branches  or  pinme  [in  Plumulariidce]  are 
at  times  replaced  by  cylindrical  structures  which  are  cov- 
ered with  rows  of  nematophores,  and  are  the  cups  or  bas- 
kets in  which  the  generative  zooids  are  developed  ; they 
are  termed  corbulce,  and  in  some  genera  are  metamor- 
phosed branches,  while  in  others  they  are  modified  pinnse. 

Stand.  Fat.  Hist.,  I.  87. 

2.  [cap.']  A genus  of  siphonate  bivalve  mol- 
lusks, of  the  family  Myidm,  or  type  of  a family 
Corbulidce , related  to  the  common  cob  or  clam. 
Corbulacea,  Corbulacese  (kor-bu-la'se-a,  -e),  n. 
pl.  [NL.,  < Corbula,  2,  4*  - acea , - acece .]  Same 
as  Corbulidce. 

Corbulid.83  (kor-bu'li-de),  n.  pl.  [NL.,  < Corbu- 
la, 2,  + -idee.]  A family  of  bivalve  mollusks, 
typified  by  the  genus  Corbula.  The  animal  has 
the  mantle  mostly  closed  and  the  siphons  united,  short 
and  fringed ; the  shell  is  inequivalve  and  gapes  in  front, 
and  its  hinge  has  a recurved  tooth  in  one  valve  fitting 
into  a gosset  in  the  other.  There  are  numerous  species, 
living  in  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  sea-shore  or  estuaries. 
Also  Corbulacea,  Corbulacece. 

corbuloid  (kor'bu-loid),  a.  and  n.  [\  Corbula, 
2,  + -oid.]  I.  a'.  Characteristic  of  or  relating 
to  the  Corbulidce. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Corbulidce. 
corcass  (kdr'kas),  n.  [<  Ir.  and  Gael,  corcach,  a 
marsh,  moor,  Ir.  corrach,  currach,  a marsh,  bog. 
Cf . W.  cors,  a bog,  fen.]  In  Ireland,  a salt  marsh: 
applied  to  the  salt  marshes  which  border  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  on  other  rivers. 
Corchorus  (k6r'ko-rus),  m.  [NL.,  < Gr.  snpxo- 
po£,  also  sbpnopos,  a wild  plant  of  bitter  taste.] 
1.  A genus  of  tropical  plants,  of  the  family 
Tiliacese.  They  are  herbs  or  small  shrubs  with  serrated 
leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers.  There  are  several 
species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  and  most  widely 
diffused  is  C.  olitorius , which  is  cultivated  in  Egypt  as  a 
pot-herb.  It  is  sold  by  the  Jews  about  Aleppo,  and  hence 
it  is  sometimes  called  J ews’-vaallow.  This  and  a closely 
allied  species  (0.  capsularis,  Chinese  hemp)  are  much 
cultivated  in  India  and  eastern  Asia,  for  the  fine,  soft,  and 
silky  fiber  of  the  inner  hark,  which  is  known  as  jute-  or 
gunny-fiber.  It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
pets and  gunny-bags,  and  is  the  material  of  which  the 


Bee’s  Leg:,  enlarged,  a, 
femur;  b,  tibia;  c,  cor- 
bicula. 


ally  preferred  in  certain  senses  (see  chord) ; < 
ME.  cord,  corde,  a string,  rope,  < OF.  corde,  F. 
corde,  a string,  cord,  chord,  cord  (of  wood),  = 
Pr.  Pg.  It.  corda  = Sp.  cuerda,  < ML.  corda,  L. 
chorda,  a string,  < Gr.  x°P^V,  the  string  of  a mu- 
sical instrument ; prop,  a string  of  gut,  catgut, 
pl.  guts,  akin  to  guts,  L.  haru-spex , in- 

spector of  entrails,  Icel.  gorn,  garnir,  guts,  E. 
yarn.]  1.  A string  or  small  rope  composed  of 
several  strands  of  thread  or  vegetable  fiber, 
twisted  or  woven  together. 

She  [Rahab]  let  them  down  by  a cord  through  the  win- 
dow. Josh.  ii.  15. 

Thus,  with  my  cord 
Of  blasted  hemp,  by  moonlight  twin’d, 

I do  thy  sleepy  body  bind. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iii.  1. 

2.  Something  resembling  a cord  in  form  or  func- 
tion. Specifically— (a)  A string  of  a stringed  musical 
instrument.  (/>)  In  anat.,  a part  resembling  a cord  ; a 
chorda:  as,  the  spinal  cord  ; the  umbilical  cord;  the  vocal 
cords.  See  below. 

3.  A quantity  of  firewood  or  other  material, 
originally  measured  with  a cord  or  line ; a pile 
containing  128  cubic  feet,  or  a pile  8 feet  long,  4 
feet  high,  and  4 feet  broad.  There  have  been  some 
local  variations  in  England  : thus,  in  Sussex  it  was  3 by  3 
by  14  feet,  coming  substantially  to  the  same  solid  contents ; 
in  Derbyshire  there  were  cords  of  128,  155,  and  162£  cubic 
feet.  Similar  measures  are  in  use  in  other  countries.  In 
France,  before  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  it  was 
likewise  called  a corde;  there  were  three  kinds,  contain- 
ing respectively  64,  56,  and  112  French  cubic  feet.  In  Ger- 
many the  similar  measure  is  called  a klafter ; in  Gotha 
and  Brunswick  it  is  6 by  6 by  3 local  feet. 

4.  A measure  of  length  in  several  countries. 
In  Spain  the  cuerda  is  8£  varas,  or  equal  to  23§  English 
feet.  At  Botzen,  Tyrol,  the  corda  is  8 feet  10  inches  Eng- 
lish measure. 

5.  A measure  of  land.  In  Brittany  it  was  73.6 
English  square  yards. — 6.  Figuratively,  any 
influence  which  hinds,  restrains,  draws,  etc. : 
a frequent  use  of  the  term  in  Scripture ; as,  the 
cords  of  the  wicked  (Ps.  cxxix.  4) ; the  cords  of 
his  sins  (Prov.  v.  22) ; cords  of  vanity  (Isa.  v.  18) ; 
the  cords  of  a man — that  is,  the  bands  or  influ- 
ence of  love  (Hos.  xi.  4). 

Lower’d  softly  with  a threefold  cord  of  love 
Down  to  a silent  grave.  Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

7.  A strong  ribbed  fustian ; corduroy. 

My  short,  black,  closely  buttoned  tunic  and  cord  riding- 
breeches  seemed  to  fill  them  with  amazement. 

O' Donovan,  Merv,  xvi. 

8.  In  fancy  weaving,  the  interval  between  two 
vertical  lines  of  the  design — False  vocal  cords, 
prominent  folds  of  mucous  membrane  on  either  side  of 
the  larynx,  above  the  true  vocal  cords,  inclosing  the  su- 
perior thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  forming  the  superior 
boundary  of  the  opening  into  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx, 
and  not  directly  concerned  in  the  production  of  vocal 
sound.— Genital  cord,  in  embryol.,  a structure  resulting 
from  the  union  of  a Mullerian  and  a Wolffian  duct  in  the 
female,  as  in  most  mammals,  including  the  human  spe- 
cies.—Maitland  cord,  in  weaving,  a cord  extending  along 
the  wooden  shafts  of  leaves,  to  which  the  heddles  are 
fastened  with  knots.  E.  H.  Knight.—  Spermatic  cord, 
in  anat.,  the  bundle  of  tissues  by  which  the  testicle  hangs, 
consisting  essentially  of  a vas  deferens  or  sperm -duct, 
the  spermatic  blood-vessels,  nerves  derived  from  the  sym- 
pathetic, and  a cremaster  muscle  with  its  vessels  and 
nerves,  bundled  together  with  connective  tissue.—  Spi- 
nal cord.  See  spinal. — Umbilical  cord,  the  navel- 
string,  funis,  or  funicle,  by  which  a fetus  is  attached  to 
the  placenta  and  so  to  the  womb,  consisting  essentially 
of  the  umbilical  blood-vessels,  together  with  a quantity  of 
gelatinous  tissue  called  the  jelly  of  Wharton,  bound  up  in 
the  amniotic  membrane. — Vocal  cords,  the  free  median 
borders  of  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  within  the 
larynx,  hounding  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  glottis 
on  either  side.  Each  is  formed  by  the  free  median  edge 
of  an  elastic  (inferior  thyro-arytenoid)  ligament  running 
from  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  vocal  pro- 
cess of  the  arytenoid,  and  covered  with  thin  and  closely 
adherent  mucous  membrane.  When  they  are  approxi- 
mated and  tightened,  the  air  forced  through  them  from 
the  lungs  causes  them  to  vibrate  and  produce  vocal  sound. 

.Also  called  true  vocal  cords  and  inferior  vocal  cords. 
cord1  (kdrd),  v.  t.  [<  corcl1,  «.]  1 . To  Lind  with 
cord  or  ropo ; fasten  with  cords : as,  to  cord  a 
trunk. — 2.  To  pile  up,  as  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial, for  measurement  and  sale  by  the  cord. 
— 3.  In  bookbinding,  to  tie  (a  hook)  firmly  be- 
tween two  boards  until  it  is  dry,  so  as  to  insure 
perfect  smoothness  in  the  cover. 


Algerian  curtains,  cloths  of  Smyrna,  and  tapestries  of  C0rd2t  (kord),  V.  i.  [ME.  corden,  short  for  acor- 


Teheran  and  Herat  are  made.  C.  siliquosxis  is  a common 
species  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  See  jute. 

2.  [I.  e.]  An  ornamental  shrubby  plant  of 
Japan,  Kerria  Japonica,  of  the  family  Bosacese, 
with  showy,  usually  double,  yellow  flowers, 
frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  ...  * ... 

corclet,  corculet  (kfir'kl,  -kill),  n.  [<  L.  cor-  cordage  (kor'daj),  n.  [<F.  cordage  (=  Sp.  cor- 
culum,  dim.  of  cor  (cord-)  = E.  heart.]  In  hot.,  *daje  = Pg.  cordagem),  < corde,  cord,  + -age: 
an  old  name  for  the  cor  seminis  (heart  of  the  see  cord1,  n. , and  -age.]  Eopes  and  cords,  in  a 
seed),  or  embryo.  collective  sense ; especially,  the  ropes  or  cords 


den,  E.’  accord,  q.  v.]  To  accord;  harmonize; 
agree. 

For  if  a peyntour  wolde  peynte  a pike 
With  asses  feet,  and  hedde  it  as  an  ape, 

It  cordeth  naught.  Chaucer , Troilus,  ii.  1043. 

cordactes,  n.  Plural  of  cordax. 


cordage 

in  the  rigging  of  a ship ; hence,  something  re- 
sembling ropes,  as  twisted  roots  or  vines. 

If  our  sinews  were  strong  as  the  cordage  at  the  foot  of  an 
oak-  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  531. 

A cluster  of  trees,  with  tangled  cordage  of  grape  vines. 

Longfellow , Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

The  cordage  creaks  and  rattles  in  the  wind. 

Lowell , Columbus. 

Cordaianthus  (kdr-da-i-an'thus),  n.  [NX,.,  < 
Corda(ites)  + Gr.  avdoq,  a flower.]  A genua 
proposed  by  Grand’  Eury  for  fossil  flowers  of 
various  species  of  the  Cordaitales. 

Oordaicarpus  (k6r-da-i-kar'pus),  n.  [NL., 
irreg.  < Corda(ites)  + Gr.  Kapnoq,  fruit.]  The 
generic  name  given  by  Grand’  Eury  to  certain 
lenticular,  cordate,  or  roundish,  narrowlv 
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cording 


cord  (see  cord1,  ».);  in  reference  to  the  girdle 
worn  by  the  order.]  1.  In  France,  one  of  the 
regular  Franciscan  monks : so  called  from  the 
girdle  of  knotted  cord  worn  by  that  order.  See 
Franciscan.  Hence — 2.  pi.  The  name  of  one  of 
the  Parisian  political  clubs  in  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  from  its  holding  its  sittings  in  the 

chapel  of  an  old  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  it  — 

especially  flourished  in  1792,  and  among  its  most  famous  Cordiality  (kor-di-al'i-ti) 

members  were  Danton,  Marat,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  a- 

Hubert. 

cordelidre  (kQr-de-liar'),  n.  [<  F.  cordeli&re, 
the  cord  of  the  Cordelier:  see  Cordelier.']  In 
her.,  accord  representing  the  knotted  cord  of  St. 

Francis  of  Assisi,  sometimes  worn  surrounding 
a shield,  a cipher,  a crest,  or  the  like,  and  gen- 
erally considered  as  peculiar  to  widows. 

[<F. 

see 


(1809-49).]  A genus  of  fossil  plants,  of  the 
gymnospermic  order  Cordaitales,  character- 
istic of  the  later  Paleozoic.  They  were  arbores- 
cent, irregularly  branched  trees,  often  of  large  size,  with 
remarkably  large,  generally  paddle-  or  ribbon-shaped, 
parallel-nerved,  thick  leaves  growing  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  In  structure  the  stems  (known  as  Dndoxylon 
and  Cordaixylon)  closely  resemble  the  Araucarian  coni- 
fers, the  flowers  ( Cordaianthus ) approach  the  Taxacese , 
while  the  leaves  and  fruits  ( Cardiocarpus , Cordaicarpus, 
Cyclocarpus ) are  histologically  similar  to  those  of  the 
cycads. 

cordal  (kor'dal),  n.  [<  OF.  cordal,  cordail,  m. 
(cf.  cordaille,  f.),  cord,  < corde , cord.  Cf.  cor- 
delle.]  In  her.,  a string  of  the  mantle  or  robe 
of  estate,  blazoned  as  of  silk  and  gold  threads 
interwoven  like  a cord,  with  tassels  at  the  ends. 
Berry. 

cordate  (kor'dat),  a.  [=  F.  corde',  < NL.  cor- 
datus,  heart-shaped  (cf.  classical  L.  cordatus, 
> Sp.  Pg.  cordato,  wise,  pru- 
dent), < L.  cor(d-)  = E. 
heart.]  Heart-shaped,  with 
a sharp  apex;  having  a form 
like  that  of  the  heart  on 
playing-cards:  applied  to 
surfaces  or  flat  objects:  as, 
a cordate  leaf, 
cordate-lanceolate  (kor'- 
dat-lan'se-o-lat),  a.  Of  a 
heart  shape,  but  gradually 
tapering  toward  the  extremity,  like  the  head  of 
a lance. 

cordately  (k6r'dat-li),  ado.  In  a cordate  form, 
cordate-oblong  (kor'dat-ob'lflng),  a.  Of  the 
general  shape  of  a heart,  but  somewhat  length- 
ened. 


cordelle  (kor'del),  n.  [<  F.  cordelle,  dim.  of  corde, 
a cord:  see  cord1,  n.,  and  cf.  cordel]  1.  A 


3.  A sweet  and  aromatic  liquor.  Certain  cordials 
are,  or  were  originally,  made  in  great  monastic  estab- 
lishments, whence  the  names  are  taken,  as  Benedictine, 
Chartreuse,  Certosa,  and  the  like ; others  are  named  from 
the  place,  or  a former  place,  of  manufacture,  as  Cura^oa ; 
and  others  from  their  flavoring  or  composition,  as  mara- 
schino, anisette.  See  liqueur. 

Sweet  cordials  and  other  rich  things  were  prepar’d. 

Catskin's  Garland  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  179). 
(kor-di-8,1  i-ti),  n.  [ F.  cordiality  ~ 
Sp.  cordialidad  = Pg.  cordialidade  = It.  cordia- 
lity, < ML.  cordialita{t-)s,  < cordialis,  cordial: 
see  cordial.  ] It-  Relation  to  the  heart. 

Cordiality  or  reference  unto  the  heart. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Genuinely  kind  feeling,  especially  the  ex- 
pression of  such  feeling ; sympathetic  geniality ; 
hearty  warmth ; heartiness. 

The  old  man  rose  up  to  meet  me,  and  with  a respectful 
cordiality  would  have  me  sit  down  at  the  table. 

Sterne , Sentimental  Journey,  p.  114. 

The  ill-fated  gentlemen  had  been  received  with  appa- 
rent cordiality.  Motley. 


UI/7U-*-,  n.,  ana  Cl.  corciet.  J I.  A rent  coraiamy.  Motley. 

twisted  cord;  a tassel.— 2.  In  the  western  cordialize  (k6r'dial-Iz),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  cor- 
Urnted  wtates,  a.  tow-lme  for  a barge  or  canal-  dialized,  ppr.  cordializing.  [<  cordial  + -ize.J 
56  the  Verb.  T trims  1 molrn  nnwHnl  • i . — 


boat,  etc.  See  the  verb, 
cordelle  (kor'del),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cordelled, 
ppr.  cordelling.  [<  cordelle,  n.  Cf.  F.  haler  d la 
cordelle,  tow.]  I.  trans.  To  tow  (a  boat)  by 
band  with  a cordelle,  walking  along  the  bank : 


^ v*  nuu  cuiucuo,  cuuug  trie  oanK.  press coraianty ; narmomze.  Imp. Diet.  [Rare  1 

a common  expression  in  the  western  and  south-  cordially  (k6r'dial-i),  adv.  With  cordiality; 
western  United  States,  derived  from  the  Cana-  heartily;  earnestly;  with  real  feelins?  or  affe<v 


western  United  States,  derived  from  the  Cana- 
dian  voyageurs. 

To  get  up  this  rapid,  steamers  must  be  cordelled,  that  is, 
pulled  up  by  ropes  from  the  shore. 

U . S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  II.  37. 
II.  intrans.  To  use  a cordelle. 
cordellingt,  ct.  See  cordeling. 
cordent,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cordwain. 
cordenerf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cordwainer. 


I.  trans.  1.  To  make  cordial;  reconcile;  ren- 
der harmonious. — 2.  To  make  into  a cordial ; 
render  like  a cordial.  [Rare  in  both  senses.] 
II.  intrans.  To  become  cordial ; feel  or  ex- 
press cordiality ; harmonize.  Imp.  Diet.  [Rare.] 
sordiallv  (kor,dial-i).  adv.  With  finwlialitv • 
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heartily ; earnestly ; with  real  feeling  or  affec- 
tion. 

In  love’s  mild  tone,  the  only  musick  she 
Could  cordially  relish.  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche. 
Dennis  the  critic  could  not  detest  and  abhor  a pun  or 
the  insinuation  of  a pun,  more  cordially  than  my  father. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  12. 

cordialness (kor'dial-nes),  n.  Cordiality;  hearty 
good  will. 

Cordiceps,  n.  See  Cordyceps. 


Cordate  Leaf. 


corder  (kAr'der),  n.  Kcord1,n.,+  -er1.]  An  at-  "■  „ ' 

tachmentto'a  sewing-machine  for  placing  cords  C?v^leT1^e  Cordier,  a 

or  braids  on  or  between  fabrics  to  be  sewed.  S6?*??.18?  Same  as  iolite. 

cordewanef,  ri.  A Middle  English  form  of  cord- 

wain. 

cord-grass  (kfird'gras) 

Spartina  eynosuroides. 

Cordia  (k6r'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  in  honor  of 
E.  and  V . Cordus,  German  botanists  of  the  lGth 
century.]  A large  genus  of  plants,  of  the  family 
Boraginaceee,  consisting  of  about  230  species, 
scattered  over  the  warm  regions  of  the  world 
especially  in  tropical  America.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate  simple  leaves.  The  fruit  is  drupa- 
ceous, and  that  of  some  species,  as  sebesten,  C.  Myxa  of 
India,  is  eaten.  Some  species  yield  a good  timber,  and 


cordies  (kor'di-ez),  v . [Origin  obscure.]  A 

kind  of  felt  hat  made  of  wool,  or  of  goat’s  or 
* . camePs  hair. 

ommon  name  of  cordiform  (kor'di-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  cordiformis, 
< L.  cor(d-),  = E.  hearty  + forma , shape.] 
Heart-shaped ; having  nearly  the  form  of  the 
human  heart ; oviform,  but  hollowed  out  at  the 
base,  without  posterior  angles — Cordiform  fora- 
men, in  herpet.,  an  opening  in  the  pelvis  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  space  between  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  marsupial  hones,  or  else  from  the  ilio- 
pectineal  eminence  to  the  pubic  symphysis ; the  obturator 
foramen  of  reptiles.— Cordiform  tendon,  in  anat.,  the 
central  tendon  or  trefoil  of  the  diaphragm. 

-_j.!  Same  as  Cordelier,  1.  Bom.  of  the 
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the  soft  wood  of  C.  Myxa  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Cordlleref. 
Egyjptians^for  their  mummy-cases.  Bose. 


cordate-sagittate  (k6r'dat-saj'i-tat),  a.  Of  mrouans  for  their  mummy-cases.  ' pi0se 

the  shape  of  a heart,  but  with  the  basal  lobes  c°rdl,al  (kAr'dial),  a.  and«.  [<  F.  cordial  = Pr.  cordiilau  (kAr  dil  'hvi 
somewhat  elongated  downward.  SP-  FS-  cordial  - It.  cordiale,  < ML.  cordialis.  wnK«inht  " ’ 

mrda  v ~ — — £ toeW,  < L.  cor^)  = E.  heart.]  J.  a.  l!  cordillera  (k6r-dil-ya'ra),  w. 


somewhat  elongated  downward, 
cordax  (kdr'daks),  ».;  pi.  cordactes  (kor-dalri  - 
^l.Z  * P"1**  ^ A dance  of  wanton 

character  practised  in  the  ancient  Greek  Bac- 
chanalia. 

Silenus  as  a cortf (uc-dancer. 

C.  O.  Muller,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  § 386. 

cor-de-chasse  (k6r'de-shas'),  n.  [F. : cor,  < L. 
cornu  = E.  horn;  de,  < L.  de,  of;  chasse,  E. 
chase.]  A hunters’  horn ; specifically,  the  large 
horn,  bent  in  a circular  curve  and  overlapping 
so  as  to  form  a spiral  of  about  one  turn  and  a 
half,  which  is  worn  around  the  body,  resting 
upon  the  left  shoulder;  a trompe. 
corded  (kdr'ded),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cord1,  v.]  1. 

Bound,  girded,  or  fastened  with  cords. — 2. 
Piled  in  a form  for  measurement  by  the  cord. — 

3.  Made  of  cords ; furnished  with  cords. 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a corded 
ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia’s  chamber-win- 
dow. Shale.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  6. 

4.  Ribbed  or  furrowed,  as  by 
cords : as,  corded  cloth ; a corded 
pattern. — 5.  In  her .,  represent- 
ed as  bound  about,  or  wound 
a Cross  corded.  cords,  as  the  cross  in  the 

accompanying  figure.  Bales,  etc., 
when  bandaged  or  bound  with  cords,  are  blazoned  corded. 
lhe  cords  are  often  borne  of  a different  tincture  from  the 
rest  of  the  bearing.— Corded  fabric,  muslin,  etc.  See 
the  nouns. 

cordel  (kor-dal'),  n.  [Sp.,  a cord,  line,  measure, 
= Pg.  cordel  = OF.  *cordelf  F.  cordeau.  a line, 
cord,  masc.  dim.  of  ML.  cor  da  (>  Sp.  cuerda  = 
Pg.  cor  da  = F . corde),  a cord:  see  cord.]  A Span- 
ish long  measure,  in  the  Castilian  system  it  was  50 
yaras ; but  there  was  a cordel  mestefio  of  15  varas.  In  Cuba 
it  is  24  Cuban  varas,  or  72  English  feet. 

Cordelier  (kdr-de-ler'),  n.  [F.  cordelier , OF. 
coraeler  (>  ME.  cordilere ),  cordelour  (also  cor- 
dele)  (=  It.  cordigliero ),  < * cordel,  F.  cordeau , a 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the  heart.  [Rare.] 

The  effect  of  the  indulgence  of  this  human  affection  is  a 
certain  cordial  exhilaration.  Emerson,  Friendship. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  heart  or  from  kindly 
and  earnest  feeling;  exhibiting  kindly  feeling 
or  warmth  of  heart ; hearty ; sincere ; warmly 
friendly;  affectionate. 

With  looks  of  cordial  love.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  12. 

That  comely  face,  that  cluster’d  brow. 

That  cordial  hand,  that  bearing  free, 

I see  them  yet.  M.  Arnold,  A Southern  Night. 
He  was  so  genial,  so  cordial,  so  encouraging,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  clouds  . . . broke  away  as  we  came  into 
his  presence.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  62. 

3.  Reviving  the  spirits;  cheering;  invigorat- 
ing ; imparting  strength  or  cheerfulness. 

a , This  cordial  julep  here, 

lhat  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds. 

Milton,  Comus,  L 672. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swelled  his  old  veins,  and  cheer’d  his  soul. 

« « Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii. 

=Sgn.  2.  Sincere,  etc.  See  hearty. 


A kind  of  kersey. 

■r*  co  x a>j,  /(..  [Sp. , = Pg.  cordi - 

Iheira , a cham  or  ridge  of  mountains,  formerly 
also  a long,  straight,  elevated  tract  of  land,  < 
OSp.  cordilla , cordiella,  a string  or  rope  (mod.  Sp. 
cordilla , guts  of  sheep),  = Pr.  It.  Cordelia  = F. 
cordelle,  a string,  dim.  of  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cor  da  = F. 
corde,  a string : see  cord1,  n. , and  cordelle,  nf]  A 
continuous  range  of  mountains.  As  a name,  it 
was  first  applied  to  the  ranges  of  the  Andes  ( “las  Cordil- 
leras de  los  Andes,”  the  chains  of  the  Andes),  then  to  the 
continuation  of  these  ranges  into  Mexico  and  farther 
north.  For  convenience,  it  is  now  agreed  among  physical 
geographers  to  call  the  complex  of  ranges  embraced 
between  and  including  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Si- 
erraNevada,  and  their  extension  north  into  British  Colum- 
bia. the  Cordilleras  of  North  America ; those  occupying 
a similar  continental  position  in  South  America  simply 
the  Andes.  The  entire  western  mountain-side  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  is  called  the  Cordilleran  region. 
In  its  broadest  part  it  has  a development  of  a thousand 
i miles,  east  and  west,  and  embraces,  besides  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra,  a large  number  of  subordinate 
mountain-chains,  some  of  which  are  little,  if  at  all,  infe- 
rior  to  such  chains  as  the  Pyrenees  in  length  and  elevation. 

Cordilleran  (k6r-dil-ya'ran),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
situated  in  the  Cordilleras Cordilleran  region 

See  cordillera.  ° 

n.  An  obsolete  form  of 


II.  n.  [<  ME.  cordial,  < OF.  cordial,  F.  cordial  See  cordillera. 

= Sp.  Pg.  cordial  = It.  cordiale,  n. ; from  the  cordinert  (k6r'di-ner), 
adj.]  1 . Something  that  invigorates,  comforts,  * cordwainer . 
gladdens,  or  exhilarates.  ’ cording1  (kor'ding),  n.  [<  cord1  + -mg1.]  1. 

The  ribbed  surface  of  a corded  fabric.  See 


gladdens,  or  exhilarates 

Charms  to  my  sight  and  cordials  to  my  mind.  Dryden. 

And  staff  in  hand,  set  forth  to  share 
The  sober  cordial  of  sweet  air. 

Cowper,  The  Moralizer  Corrected. 
In  good  health,  the  air  is  a cordial  of  incredible  virtue. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  17. 
2.  A medicine  or  draught  which  increases  the 
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corded,  4. 

The  draught  and  cording  of  common  fustian  is  very  sim- 
ple, being  generally  a regular  or  unbroken  tweel  [twill]  of 
four  or  five  leaves.  Ure,  Diet.,  II.  524. 

2.  In  a loom,  the  arrangement  of  the  treadles  so 
that  they  move  in  such  clusters  and  time  as  may 
he  required  for  the  production  of  the  pattern. 
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action  of  the  heart  and  stimulates  the  circula-  De  required  tor  the  production  of  the  pattern, 
tion;  a warm  stomachic;  any  medicine  which  cordmgH,  adv.  [By  apheresisforaccordmgf:  see 
increases  strength,  dispels  languor,  and  pro-  accordin9  and  cord*.  ] According, 
motes  cheerfulness. 


For  gold  in  phisik  is  a cordial. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  443, 


In  Janyveer  or  Fe  very  ere  no  wronge 
Is  graffyng  hem,  but  cordyng  to  thaire  kynde 
If  lande  be  colde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  212 


Cordons.— Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
c,  c,  c,  cordons. 


cordite 

cordite  (kdr'dit),  n.  [See  the  def.]  A smoke- 
less powder,  introduced  in  1889,  and  adopted 
in  the  English  military  and  naval  service  for 
small  arms  and  guns  of  all  calibers,  itis  brown 
in  color,  and  was  originally  composed  of  58  parts  of  nitro- 
glycerin, 37  parts  of  guncotton,  and  5 parts  of  mineral 
jelly  (vaseline).  A modification  is  used  (see  the  Supple- 
ment). The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
made  in  the  forms  of  cords  or  cylinders. 

cord-leaf  (kfird'lef),  n.  A name  applied  hy 
Lindley  to  the  plants  of  the  family  BalosHo- 
uacese. 

cord-machine  (k6rd'ma-8hen'!'),  n.  A machine 
used  for  making  cords,  fringes,  and  trimmings, 
cordoba  (kor'do-ba),  n.  The  monetary  unit 
of  Nicaragua,  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness 
of  gold  as  the  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States : 
adopted  in  1912. 

cordon  (kor'don),  n.  [<  F.  cordon  (=  Sp.  cor- 
don — Pg.  cor'dao  = It.  cordone),  aug.  of  corde 
= Sp.  Pg.  It.  corda,  cord:  see  cord1,  «.]  1.  In 
fort.:  (a)  A course  of  stones  jutting  before  the 
rampart  and  the  base  of  the  parapet,  or  a course 
of  stones  between  the  wall  of  a fortress  which 
lies  aslope  and  the  parapet  which  is  perpendic- 
ular : introduced  as  an  ornament,  and  used  only 
in  fortifications  of  stonework.  (b)  The  project- 
ing coping  of  a scarp  wall,  which  prevents  the 
top  of  a revetment  from  being  saturated  with 
water,  and  forms  an  obstacle  to  an  enemy’s  es- 

ealading  par- 
ty. — 2.  In 
arch.,  a mold- 
ing of  incon- 
siderable pro- 
jection, usu- 
ally horizon- 
tal, in  the  face 
of  a wall : 
used  for  orna- 
ment, or  to  in- 
dicate on  the 
exterior  a divi- 
sion of  stones, 
ete.  Compare 
band2,  2 (e). 
— 3.  Milit.,'  a 
line  or  series 
of  military  posts  or  sentinels,  inclosing  or  guard- 
ing any  particular  place,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  persons  other  than  those  entitled  to  pass. 
Hence  — 4.  Any  line  (of  persons)  that  incloses 
or  guards  a particular  place  so  as  to  prevent 
egress  or  ingress. 

As  hunters  round  a hunted  creature  draw 
The  cordon  close  and  closer  toward  the  death. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

5.  Any  cord,  braid,  or  lace  of  fine  materialform- 
ing a part  of  costume,  as  around  the  crown  of 
a hat  or  hanging  do  wn  from  it,  or  used  to  secure 
a mantle  or  the  like. — 6.  In  her.,  a cord  used 
as  3,  bearing  accompanying  the  shield  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical dignitary,  and  usually  hanging  on 
each  side.  Cardinals  have  a cordon  gules  which  is  divided, 
forming  lozenge-shaped  meshes,  and  h aving  15  tufts  or  tas- 
sels in  5 rows ; archbishops  have  one  of  vert,  which  bears 
only  10  tufts  in  4 rows  ; that  of  bishops  is  also  vert,  with 
6 tufts  in  3 rows.  See  cut  under  cardinal. 

7.  Aribbon  indicating  the  position  of  its  wearer 
in  an  honorary  order.  A cordon  is  usually  worn  as  a 
scarf  over  one  shoulder  and  carried  to  the  waist  on  the 
opposite  side ; it  is  especially  the  mark  of  a higher  grade  of 
an  order. 

8.  In  hort. , a plant  that  is  naturally  diffusely 
branched,  made  by  priming  to  grow  as  a single 

stem,  in  order  to  force  larger  fruit Cordon 

bleu,  (a)  The  watered  sky-blue  ribbon,  in  the  form  of  a 
scarf,  worn  as  a badge  by  the  knights  grand  cross  of  the 
old  French  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  highest  order  of 
chivalry  under  the  Bourbons.  (6)  By  extension,  a person 
wearing  or  entitled  to  wear  this  badge,  (c)  Hence,  from 
this  being  the  highest  badge  of  knightly  honor,  any  per- 
son of  great  eminence  in  his  class  or  profession : as,  the 
cordons  Metis  of  journalism,  (d)  A first-class  female 
cook.— Cordon  rouge,  the  red  ribbon  or  scarf  con- 
stituting the  badge  of  the  old  French  order  of  St.  Louis, 
and  now  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ; hence,  by  extension,  a 
person  wearing  or  entitled  to  wear  this  badge.— Grand 
cordon,  the  broad  ribbon  or  scarf  distinguishing  the  high- 
est class  of  any  knightly  or  honorary  order  ; by  extension, 
a member  of  the  higiiest  class  of  such  an  order,  equiva- 
lent to  grand  commander.— Knights  of  the  Cordon 
Jaune.  See  order.— Littoral  cordon,  in  hydrog.,  the 
shore-line.— Sanitary  cordon,  a line  of  troops  or  mili- 
tary posts  on  the  borders  of  a district  of  country  infected 
with  disease,  to  cut  off  communication,  and  thus  prevent 
the  disease  from  spreading. 

cordonette  (kfir-do-net'),  ».  [See  cordonnet, «.] 
An  edging  made  of  a small  cord  or  piping, 
cordonnet  (k6r-do-na'),  n.  [F.,  silk  twist,  a 
milled  edge,  dim.  of  cordon,  a string,  cord : see 
cordon .]  A raised  edge  or  border  to  the  pat- 
tern of  point-lace.  Compare  crescent, 
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cordonnier  (kor-do-nia'),  n.  [F.,  a cobbler : see 
cordwainer  The  cobbler-fish  or  thread-fish, 
Blepharis  crinitus. 

cordovan  (kor'do-van),^  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cordevan ; < Sp.  cordovan,  now  cordovan  = Pg. 
cordovao,  cordovan  leather : see  co-rdwain,  the 
earlier  form  in  English.]  Spanish  leather. 
See  c ordwain. 

Whilst  every  shepherd’s  boy 
Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook, 

And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordevan. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i 1. 

Cordovan  embroidery,  a kind  of  embroidery  made  by 
means  of  an  application  of  the  imitation  leather  known 
as  American  cloth  upon  coarse  canvas,  the  edges  being 
stitched  with  crewel  or  other  thread. 

cord-sling  (k6rd'  sling),  n.  A sling  with  long 
cords  or  straps,  which  are  grasped  directly  in 
the  hand:  distinguished  from  staff-sling. 
cord-stitch  (kord'stich) , n.  A stitch  used  in  em- 
broidery, consisting  of  two  interlacing  lines 
producing  a pattern  somewhat  like  a chain, 
corduasoy  (kfir-dwa-soi'),  n.  [Appar.  a corrup- 
tion of  a F.  * corde  de  soie  or  * corde  d sole,  cord 
of  or  with  silk:  soie,  silk.]  A thick  silk  woven 
over  a coarse  cord  in  the  warp, 
corduroy  (kor'du-roi),  n.  and  a.  [Also  spelled 
corderoy ; appar.  repr.  F.  * corde  du  roi,  lit.  the 
king’s  cord  (see  cordX,  de2,  and  roy) ; hut  the 
term  is  not  found  in  F.  Cf.  duroy.J  I.  n.  1. 
A thick  cotton  stuff  corded  or  ribbed  on  the  sur- 
face. It  is  extremely  durable,  and  is  especially  used  for 
the  outer  garments  of  men  engaged  in  rough  labor,  field- 
sports,  and  the  like. 

2.  A corduroy  road.  See  H.,  1. 

I hed  to  cross  bayous  an’  criks  (wal,  it  did  beat  all  natur’), 
Upon  a kin'  o’  corderoy,  fust  log,  then  alligator. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  13. 

II.  a.  1.  Like  corduroy;  ribbed  like  cordu- 
roy: as,  a corduroy  road. — 2.  Made  of  corduroy. 
— Corduroy  road,  a road  constructed  with  small  logs 
laid  together  transversely  through  a swamp  or  over  miry 
^ground.  [U.  S.] 

corduroy  (k6r'du-roi),  v.  t.  [<  corduroy,  n.,  2.] 
To  make  or  construct  by  means  of  small  logs 
laid  transversely,  as  a road. 

The  roads  towards  Corinth  were  corduroyed  and  new 
ones  made.  U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  372. 

cordwain  (kfird'wan),  n.  [<  ME.  cordwane, 
cordewane,  cordewan,  corduane,  corden  = D.  lcor- 
duaan  = G.  corduan  = Dan.  Sw.  Icorduan,  cord- 
wain,  < OF.  cordowan,  corduban,  etc.,  = Pr.  cor- 
doan  = It.  cordovano  (ML.  cordoanum),  < Sp.  Cor- 
doban, formerly  cordovan  = Pg.  cordovao,  Span- 
ish leather,  prop,  (as  also  in  OF.,  etc.)  anadj., 
Cordovan,  < Cordoba,  formerly  Cordova,  L.  Cor- 
duba,  ML.  Cordoa,  a town  in  Spain  where  this 
leather  is  largely  manufactured.  Cf . cordovan .] 
Cordovan  or  Spanish  leather,  it  is  sometimes  goat- 
skin  tanned  and  dressed,  but  more  frequently  split  horse- 
hide;  it  differs  from  morocco  in  being  prepared  from 
heavy  skins  and  in  retaining  its  natural  grain.  During  the 
middle  ages  the  finest  leather  came  from  Spain ; the  shoes 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  rank  are  often  said  to  be  of 
cordwain. 

Ilis  schoon  of  cordewane.  Chaucer , Sir  Thopas,  1.  21. 

Figges,  Reysins,  Hony  and  Cordoweyne  : 

Dates,  and  Salt,  Hides,  and  such  Marchandy. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages , I.  189. 
Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwayne. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  6. 

COrdwainer  (kord'wa-ner),  n.  [Formerly  also 
cor  diner , cordener ; < ME.  cordwaner , corduener, 
cordynere,  < OF.  cordouanier , cordoanier,  etc.,  F. 
cordonnier  (=  Pr.  cordoncir  = It.  cordovaniere, 
a cordwainer,  = Pg.  cordovaneiro,  a maker  of 
cordwain),  < cordowan,  etc.,  cordwain : see  cord- 
wain.'] A worker  in  cordwain  or  cordovan  lea- 
ther ; hence,  a worker  in  leather  of  any  kind ; a 
shoemaker. 

The  Maister  of  the  crafte  of  cordynerez,  of  the  fraternyte 
of  the  blyssed  Trinyte,  in  the  Cyte  of  Exceter,  hath  diuerse 
tymez,  in  vmble  wise,  sued  to  the  honorable  Mayour,  bay- 
liffs,  and  commune  counsayle. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  331. 

cordwainery  (kord'wa-ner-i),  n.  [<  cordwain 
4-  -cry.]  The  occupation  of  working  in  lea- 
ther; specifically,  shoemaking. 

The  task  of  a daily  pair  of  shoes,  coupled  even  with  some 
prospect  of  victuals,  and  an  honourable  Mastership  in 
Cordwainery, . . . was  nowise  satisfaction  enough  to  such 
a mind  [as  that  of  George  Fox].  Carlyle , Sartor  Resartus. 

cord- wood  (kord'wud),  n.  1.  Cut  wood  sold 
by  the  cord  for  fuel ; specifically,  firewood  cut 
in  lengths  of  four  feet,  so  as  to  he  readily  mea- 
sured by  the  cord  when  piled. 

One  strong  verse  that  can  hold  itself  upright  (as  the 
French  critic  Rivarol  said  of  Dante)  with  the  bare  help  of 
the  substantive  and  verb,  is  worth  acres  of  . . . dead 
cordwood  piled  stick  on  stick,  a boundless  continuity  of 
dryness.  Lowell , N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  339. 
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2.  Wood  conveyed  to  market  on  board  of  ves- 
sels, instead  of  being  floated.  [Scotch.] 
cord- work  (kord'werk),  n.  Fancy-work  made 
with  cords  of  different  materials  and  thick- 
nesses ; especially,  needlework  made  with  fine 
bobbin  or  stout  thread,  so  as  to  produce  a sort 
of  coarse  lace. 

Cordyceps  (kor'di-seps),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr. 
Kopdvfo 7,  a club,  4-  L.  -ceps,  < caput,  a head : see 
caput.]  A genus 
of  pyrenomyce- 
tous  fungi,  of 
which  a few 
grow  upon  other 
fungi,  but  by 
far  the  greater 
number  are  par- 
asitic upon  in- 
sects or  their 

larV93.  The  germ- 
tubes  enter  the 
breathing-openings 
of  the  larva,  and  the 
mycelium  grows 
until  it  fills  the  in- 
terior and  kills  the 
insect.  In  fructi- 
fication a stalk 
rises  from  the  body 
of  the  insect,  and 
in  the  extremity 
of  this  the  peri- 
thecia  are  grouped. 

Sixty  species  from 
all  parts  of  the 
world  have  been 
enumerated.  A spe- 
cies of  Cordyceps 
occurs  on  wasps  in 
the  West  Indies ; 
the  wasps  thus  at- 
tacked are  called 
guepes  vigHantes, 
or  vegetating  wasps. 

COrdyle  (kor'dil),  n.  A book-name  of  lizards 
of  the  genus  Cordylus. 

Cordyline  (kor-di-li'ne),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kopdvbi, 
a club.  ] 1.  See  Sansevierict. — 2.  An  untenable 
name  for  Tsetsia,  a genus  of  arborescent  palm- 
like  liliaceous  plants.  There  are  about  10  speciea, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  world,  with  one  in 
America.  They  are  frequently  cultivated  in  greenhouses, 
under  the  name  of  Draceena.  The  more  common  species 
are  Tsetsia  australis  ( Cordyline  australis  of  Hooker)  and 
T.  terminalis.  Sometimes  called  palm-lilies. 

Cordylophora  (kor-di-lof'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ttopdv"A7),  a club,  a lump,  + -<p6pog,  -bearing,  < 
<j>epnv  = E._  tear1.]  A genus  of  Hydropolypince, 
of  the  family  Clavidce,  including  fresh-water  di- 
oecious forms,  as  C.  lacustris,  having  a branched 
stock,  oval  gonophores  covered  by  the  perisarc, 
and  stolons  growing  over  external  objects. 
Cordylura  (k6r-di-lu'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Fallen, 
1810),  < Gr.  KopSvXri,  a club,  + ovpft,  a tail.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Cordyluridce.  The  flies  are  found 
hy  brooks,  in  meadows  and  on  hushes.  The  metamorpho- 
ses  are  unknown,  but  the  species  are  probably  parasitic. 

Cordyluridse  (kor-di-lu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Macquart,  1835),  < Cordylura  4-  -idee.]  A fam- 
ily of  dipterous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cordylura.  The  metamorphoses  of  most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  unknown,  but  many  of  them  may  be  para- 
sitic. They  have  the  head  large,  with  sunken  face ; the 
mouth  bordered  with  bristles ; the  abdomen  long,  in  the 
males  thickened  behind  and  with  extended  genitalia;  the 
wings  moderately  short,  with  the  first  longitudinal  vein 
doubled,  and  the  hinder  basal  and  anal  cells  well  develop- 
ed; the  antennse  and  legs  long;  and  the  femora  bristled. 

core1  (kor),  n.  [<  ME.  core , a core,  < AF.  core , 
OF.  cor,  coer , cuer,  mod.  F.  cceur,  heart,  = Pr. 
cor  = Sp.  cor  (obs. ) = Pg.  cor  (in  de  cor , by  heart) 
= It.  cuore,  < L.  cor  {cord-)  = E.  heart:  see 
heart.]  1 . The  heart  or  innermost  part  of  any- 
thing; hence,  the  nucleus  or  central  or  most 
essential  part,  literally  or  figuratively:  as,  the 
core  of  a question. 

Or  ache  [parsley]  seede,  & askes  of  sarment  [vine-cuttings] 
Whereof  the  flaume  hath  lefte  a core  exile, 

The  body  so,  not  alle  the  bones,  brent. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  201. 

Whose  core 

Stands  sound  and  great  within  him.  Chapman. 

Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion’s  slave,  and  I will  wear  him 
In  my  heart’s  core , ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 

Shah.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  Specifically — ( a ) Tbe  central  part  of  a fleshy 
fruit,  containing  the  seeds  or  kernels : as,  the 
core  of  an  apple  or  a quince. 

One  is  all  Pulp,  and  the  other  all  Core. 

Congreve , Way  of  the  World,  i.  5. 
(b)  In  arch.,  the  inner  part  or  filling  of  a wall 
or  column,  (c)  In  mod. , the  fibrous  innermost 
part  of  a boil,  (d)  In  molding,  the  internal  mold 
of  a easting,  which  fills  the  space  intended  to 
be  left  hollow.  Cores  are  made  of  molding-sand , mixed 


Caterpillar-fungus 


is  (Cordyceps 
enlarged. 


militaris). 


a , a,  mature  fruiting  bodies,  in  which  ara 
embedded  the  perithecia,  which  appear  as 
minute  warts  on  the  surface ; b,  0,  pedicels ; 
c,  c,  younger  fruiting  bodies. 

Sometimes  spelled  Cordicem. 


core 
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— ” — core  piece 

^Ste  *S  ”ia  °f  the  COre"  is  "**  co-relation  (kd-re-la'shon),  n 

in^submarine  "•  The  box  in  which  the 

The  iron  nucleus  of  an  electromagnet.  (<7)  In 
rope-making,  a central  strand  around  which 
other  strands  are  twisted,  as  in  a wire  rope  or  a 
cable.  (7j)  In  hydraul.  engin.,  an  impervious  wall 
or  structure,  as  of  concrete,  in  an  embankment 
or  dike  of  porous  material,  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  water  by  percolation.  (4)  The  cylin- 

<“1®al  piece  of  rock  obtained  in  boring  by  means  111  six  screv... ...... ..  tll 

of  the  diamond  drill  or  any  other  boring-machine  Prodw=e  no  twist  round  any  of  the  others, 
which  makes  an  annular  cut.  Also  called  car-  coreclisis 


core,  or  mass  of  sand  producing  any  hollow  part  rnrelnBi™ 

in  a casting,  is  made : snecificallv.  a hollow  mel  C^rela.t.1T®  ,(koTrel>-tJv).  «■  [< 


--- — x--  '«-•  [<  co-1  + rela- 

tion. Cf.  correlation.']  Corresponding  relation. 
See  correlation.  [Rare.] 

co- 1 + relative. 


Cf.  correlative.]  Having  a corresponding  rela- 
tion. See  correlative.  [Rare.] 

In  con- 


in  a.casting,  is  made ; specifically,  a hollow  me- 

plowed  to  give  tivlppplTfoni to  tht' elteiiol  C0  relaUvelvTllT  rd'  d 

ssggar n,eJ  ,he  01 

coreciprocal  (ko-re-sip'ro-kal),  a.  Reciprocal 
one  to  another.— coreciprocal  screw,  one  of  a set 

of  six  screws  such  that  a wrench  about  any  one  tends  to 


What  ought  to  take  place  co-relatively  with  their  [the 
students’]  executive  practice,  the  formation  of  their  taste 
by  the  accurate  study  of  the  models  from  which  they 
draw-  Jiustin,  Lectures  on  Art,  § 165. 


coreless  (kor'les),  a.  [<  core i + -Zess.]  Wanting 
a core;  without  pith ; hence,  poetically,  weak; 
without  vigor. 

I am  gone  in  years,  my  liege,  am  very  old, 

Coreless  and  sapless. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Isaac  Comnenus,  ii.  1. 
core-lifter  (kor'lif//ter),  n.  A device  for  raising 


. . - — ™ (kor-e-kli'sis),  n.  [NL.,  less  prop. 

r°t‘  \J)  1 he  bony  central  part  of  the  horn  of  corecleisis,  < Gr.  nopij,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  + 
a ruminant ; a horn-core,  or  process  of  the  fron-  closing,  < kMeiv,  close : see  close l,  v.]  In 

tal  bone.  surg.,  the  obliteration  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

• sheathing  of  the  cores  in  the  Bovidso,  and  nakedness  coroclisis . 

curious  relation  to  their  habitat  COTec ^ ^ M ^uevmeiorraismg 

K D.  CoVe,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  200.  S e.f  te“s}“u : see  ¥*  by  a diamond  drill  in  a boring. 

e.etasis- J -Dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  coreligionist  (ko-re-lij'on-ist),  n.  [<  co-i  + 

religion  + -h?£.]  One  of  the  same  religion 
as  another;  one  belonging  to  the  same  church 
or  the  same  branch  of  the  church.  Also  cor  re- 
ligionist. 

In  that  event  the  various  religious  persuasions  would 
strain  every  eifort  to  secure  an  election  to  the  council  of 
their  co-religionists.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

His  [Samuel  Morley’s]  co-religionists  . . . form  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  Liberal  party. 

R.  J.  Hinton , Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  182. 
corella  (ko-rel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  cora,  < Gr. 
nApy,  girl,  pupil,  doll.]  A parrot  of  the  genus 
Nymphicus.  The 
Australian  corella, 

N.  novee-hollan- 
dice,  is  about  12 
inches  long,  with 
a pointed  crest 
somewhat  like  a 
cockatoo’s,  long- 
exserted  middle 
tail-feathers,  and 
dark  plumage  with 
white  wing-cov- 
erts, yellow  crest, 
and  orange  auricu- 
lars. 

corelysis  (ko- 
rel'i-sis),  n. 

[NL.,  irreg.  < 

Gr.  Kopr/.  the  pu- 
pil, + A half,  sep- 
aration, < Aveiv, 
loosen,  sepa- 
rate.] In  surg., 
the  operation 
of  breaking  up 

adhesions  between  the  edge  of  the  pupil  and 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  of  the  eye. 


° ’ 1 — eviusts.  j 

(*).  i’L  prehistoric  archceol.,  a piece  of  flint,  ob-  Bunglison. 

sidian  or  similar  material,  from  which  knives  corectome  (ko-rek'tom),».  [<  Gr.  soon  the  mi- 
and  other  stone  pil,  + iuropoc,  verbal  adj.  of  UxipmJ,  out  out,  < 

eic,  out,  of,  + regvetv,  rapeiv,  cut.]  A surgical 
instrument  used  in  cutting  through  the  iris  to 
make  an  artificial  pupil ; an  iridectome. 
corectomia  (kor -ek- to 'mi -a),  n.  [NL.,  as 
corectome , i(.  v.  Cf.  anatomy .]  In  surg.,  iridec- 
tomy. 

corectomy  (ko-rek'to-mi),  n.  Same  as  corec- 
tomia. 

corectopia  (kor-ek-to'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  uipy, 
the  pupil,  + IsToirog,  out  of  place,  < tf,  out,  + 
roTrof,  place:  see  topic.]  An  eccentric  position 
of  the  pupil  in  the  iris. 

coredialysis  (kor//e-di-al'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  irreg. 
< Gr.  Kdpy,  the  pupil,  + 6id1vatg,  separation : see 
dialysis.']  Separation  of  the  iris  from  the  cili- 
ary body  of  the  eye. 

.o  v.own-v.4  /!.„  -.-.ft  ll  - £<  co_l  regent  ] 


.7 | ...........  marauiu,  liUill  WHICH  UHlVeS 

and  other  stone  implements  have  been  chipped. 

— 3f.  The  center  or  innermost  part  of  any  ooen 
space. 

In  the  core  o£  the  square  she  raised  a tower  of  a furlong 
Raleigh , Hist.  World. 

4.  A disorder  in  sheep  caused  by  worms  in  the 
liver. — 5.  An  internal  induration  in  the  udder 
of  a cow.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

_ A cow  won’t  kick  when  she  is  milked  unless  she  has 
either  core  in  her  dugs  or  chopped  tits,  and  is  handled 
roughly.  .S'.  Judd , Margaret,  ii.  7. 

False  core,  in  brass-founding,  a loose  piece  of  the  mold  • 
called  by  iron-founders  a drawback.— Loam-and-sand 
core,  in  metal-casting,  a core  made  of  sharp  dry  sand 
loam,  and  liorse-manure,  the  loam  being  used  to  render  the 
compoundstrong  and  adhesive.— Resin  core,  in  founding, 
a cofe  containing  resin,  which  is  occasionally 

added  to  give  increased  tenacity.  arv  DOClv  ot  tiho  pvo 

C?<e<J-ei r » l'  PTn'  ant PP' C°iAd’ Ppr‘  c°rinV-  co-regent  (ko-re'jent),  n. 
comT  ’ ] X'  1 k6’  m°ld’  °r  °aSt  011  a J°illt  regent  or  ruler. 


This  iron  [hard  iron]  cannot  be  drilled,  or  chipped,  or 
filed,  and  the  bolt-lioles  must  he  cored. 

Sci.  Amer.,  July  19,  18S4. 
2.  To  remove  the  core  of,  as  of  an  apple  or 

n aw  -fwv , 1 1 <3  r 1 1 n ? ii  “i 


The  co-regents  ventured  to  rebuke  their  haughty  part- 
ner, and  assert  their  own  dignity. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 


Ptolemy  IX. 
117. 


. was  co-regent  with  his  father  B.C.  121- 
B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numonim,  p.  717. 


- -7 wo  Vi  Hill  01^10  UI  11/.  y * 

otner  fruit. — 3.  To  roll  in  salt  and  prepare  for  « 
drying:  applied  to  herrings.  Coregonidse  (kor-e-gon'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<Co- 

:ore2  (kor),  n.  [A  dial,  (miassibilated)  form  of  regonus  + -idee.]  The  whitefishes,  Coregonince, 


1/  J v iimcv,nouoOj  Wf  Oyy/G/Hl/ 

— , „ . ......  o-.j  Classed  as  a family  of  malacopterygian  or  iso- 

ining,  the  number  of  hours,  generally'  from  spondylous  fishes. 

x to  eight,  during  which  each  party  of  miners  Coregoninai  (kor//e-go-ni'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Co- 
orks  before  being  relieved.  The  miner’s  day  rc?on,us  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Salmonicke, 

with  the  mouth  small,  jaws  toothless  or  with 
only  small  teeth,  the  scales  of  the  body  rather 
large,  and  the  color  plain : commonly  called  in 
the  ITwitod  SU-o+ao  - „ . - 


core2  (kor),  n.  [A  dial,  (unassibilated)  form  of 
chore  1 = cftari,  a job : see  chari,  chore L]  In 
mining,"-  ' “ ’ - 

six  to  e_0 , a ^ ^ 

works  before  being  relieved.  ’The  miner’s  day 
is  thus  usually  divided  into  three  or  four  cores  or 
shifts. 

core3)  (kor),  n.  [Also  cor;  a more  phonetic 
spelling  of  corps2,  < P.  corps,  a body : see  corps.] 
1.  A body. — 2.  A body  of  persons;  a party:  a 
crew ; a corps.  Bacon. 

He  left  the  cor. 

And  never  fac’d  the  field. 

Battle  of  Tranent-Muir  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  172). 

There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie, 

That  night  enlisted  in  the  core. 

Burris,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 

core4t,  corervG.pp.  [ME. : see  chosen.]  Chosen; 
directed. 

In  a blessud  tym  then  was  I bore, 

AVhen  al  my  loue  to  the  is  core. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  195. 

Corean,  Korean  (ko-re'an),  a.  andn.  [<  Corea 
or  Korea.  Latinized  from  kori,  native  pron.  of 
Kxio-li,  the  Chinese  name.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  Corea  or  its  inhabitants.— Corean 

pottery,  a name  given  by  collectors  to  a pottery  of  medium 
hardness,  having  a cloudy  white  surface,  coarsely  painted 
with  geometrical  and  conventional  patterns  in  black, 
dark  red,  etc.  The  products  of  Corea  not  being  perfectly 
known,  many  varieties  of  ceramic  ware  have  been  im- 
properly called  by  this  name.  The  art  has  greatly  de- 
teriorated, the  earlier  examples  showing  very  character- 
istic and  effective  qualities,  especially  in  the  treatment 
of  color,  and  affording  models  much  esteemed  by  the 
potters  of  Japan  and  China. 


Australian  Corella  ( Nymphicus 
nova-hollcindia). 


c^mg^sis|kop^6Pfi-s^;  ».  [NL.,  < 
fresh-water  herring.  .Nearly  all  are  generally  referred  to  Kop1!’  PUPU>  ■*"  popifaaig,  formation,  < popifiovv, 
° 1 forajr  < P°P<l>y,  a form.]  In  surg. , an  operation 


one  genus,  Caregonus.  See  cut  under  uihitefih.  , . r -rT  ,, „..j  .... 

coregonine  (ko-reg'o-nin),  «.  and  m.  I.  a.  Per-  for  forming  an  artificial  pupil;  iridectomy 
taming  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Core-  COrenG,  pp.  See  core4. 
gonincs  or  whitefish.  C0ren2t,_  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  currant2. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  Coregonince;  corenclisis  (kor-en-kli'sis),  n.  [NL. , less  prop, 
a whitefish.  corencleisis,  < Gr.  k<5 py,  the  pupil,  + h,  in,  + Klel- 

Coregonus  (ko-reg'o-nus),  ».  [NL.,  <Gr.  icSpy,  closing,  < akdeiv,  close ; see  close4,  «.]  In 
pupil  of  the  eye,  + yavla,  angle.]  The  typical  surg.,  an  operation  for  forming  an  artificial  pu- 
genus  of  the  subfamily  Coregoninse,  character-  Pn  by  drawing  a portion  of  the  iris  through  an 
lzed  by  a small  mouth,  large  scales,  and  weak  incision  in  the  cornea  and  cutting  it  off. 
dentition,  the  teeth  being  reduced  to  a mere  Coreoda,  Coreodes  (ko-re'o-da,  -dez),  n.  pi. 
roughness  or  wanting  entirely.  The  species  reach  PUL]  Same  as  Coreiclw. 

°\  one ,or.two /eet  or  more.  They  inhabit  clear  Coreoid  (kor'e-oid),  a.  Resembling  or  related 
!?'fi?.ms,e,xcel)t !°  spawn,_and  hence  to  the  Coreidcc ; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Coreoi- 

dea. 


jn eis  01  japan  ana  unna.  Gummon  wnnensn.  see  cut  under  whitefish 

II,  n.  1.  A native  of  Corea,  a peninsula  Coreidse  (ko-re'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  < Coreits  + 

ivnir'a  oifnofnJ  4-a  Ann/  a4  7^1. f — « _ i s7 rr>  1 A „ ii  1 i < 7 • 
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are  locally  restricted  to  the  lake-systems  of  the  various 
countries  they  inhabit.  Of  American  species  C.  clupei- 
formis,  the  common  whitefish,  is  the  largest,  and  the 
finest  as  a food-fish.  C.  williamsoni  is  the  Socky  Moun- 
tain whitefish.  C.  quadrilateralis,  the  Menomonee  white- 
fish,  is  also  called  pilot-fish,  round-fish , and  shad-waiter.  C 
labradorwus  is  the  Musquaw  river  whitefish  or  Iake-whit- 
hig.  C.  ( Argyrosomus ) artedii  and  C.  (d.)  hoyi  are 
known  as  ciscoes  or  lake-herring.  (See  cisco.)  C (A  ) 
nigrtpinnis  is  the  bluefin  of  Lake  Michigan.  C.  (A.)  tul- 
libee  is  the  mongrel  whitefish.  Otsego  bass  is  a misnomer  _whlch  ls  ltselt  subdivided  into  si 
of  the  common  whitefish.  See  cut  under  whitefish.  Coreopsis  (ko-re-op'sis),  i 


— — • - — • -*  ••  ..uioi  i v vi  vviooi)  or  jjcmuouia 

empire  situated  to  the  east  of  China,  to  which 
it  was  tributarv  until  1895.  As  a result  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  1904-05,  and  by  a treaty  of  1910,  Corea  was 
^annexed  to  Japan.— 2.  The  language  of  Corea, 
core-barrel  (kor'bar,,el),  n.  In  gun-construc- 
tton,  a long  cylindrical  tube  of  cast-  or  wrought- 
iron  closed  at  the  lower  end,  used  in  cooling 
cast  guns  from  the  interior.  The  exterior  is  fluted 
longitudinally  for  the  escape  of  gas,  steam,  etc.  When 
prepared  for  use  the  exterior  is  covered  with  a closely 
coded  layer  of  small  rope,  over  which  is  placed  an  adher- 
ent layer  of  molding-composition,  thoroughly  dried  A 
gas-pipe,  inserted  through  the  cap  at  the  top  and  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  bottom,  allows  the  influx  of  the  water 
tor  cooling,  and  a short  pipe  extending  a little  distance 
through  the  cap  furnishes  an  exit  for  the  heated  water 


-idw.]  A family  of  lieteropterous  insects,  of 
the  group  Geocores  or  land-bugs,  remarkable 
for  their  size  and  grotesque  shapes,  and  abound- 
ing chiefly  in  tropical  regions.  Their  technical 
characters  are  4-jomted  antennae,  a small  triangular  scu- 
tellum,  and  numerous  hemelytral  nervures.  Diactor 
( Anisoscelis ) bilineatus  of  Brazil  has  singular  foliaceous 
appendages  of  the  posterior  tibial  joints.  The  species  of 
temperate  regions  are  comparatively  small  and  inconspic- 
uous. ihe  Coreidee  are  divided  into  6 subfamilies,  Aniso- 
sceance  Coremce  Discogastrarince,  Alydince,  Leptocorisi- 
nee,  and  Pseudophloeince.  Also  Coreoda,  Coreodes. 

Corein ae_(kor-e-I'ne),  n.  jpl.  [NL.,  < Coreus  + 


Coreoidea  (kor-e-oi'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Coreus 
+ -oidea.  ] A superfamily  or  series  of  heterop- 
terous  insects,  corresponding  to  the  family  Co- 
reidee  in  the  widest  sense.  As  used  by  st».  Uliler 
and  other  systematists,  the  term  covers  the  families  Co’, 
reiia),  Berytidae,  Lygceidac,  Pyrrhocoridce,  Capsidce,  Acan- 
thiidce,  Pmgitidm,  Aradidai,  and  Phymatidm,  each  of 
which  is  Itself  subdivided  into  several  subfamilies 

coreopsis  (ko-re-op'sis),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr.  udptg 
(icopt-,  Kope-),  a bedbug,  + oiptr,  resemblance : in 
allusion  to  the  form  of  the  seed,  which  has  two 
little  horns  at  the  end,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  an  insect.]  A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family 
Aster acese.  Most  of  the  species  are  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, having  heads  with  yellow  or  party-colored  ray 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  an  achene,  flat  on  one  side  anil 
convex  on  the  other,  slightly  winged,  and  usually  has  two 
or  three  awns,  but  often  none.  The  genus  is  closely  re- 
lated to  Bidens,  which  differs  from  it  in  having  the  achene 
always  awned  and  the  awns  barbed.  There  are  over  50 
species,  mostly  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  with  some 
m the  Andes,  South  Africa,  and  the  Sandwich  islands. 
Several  of  the  American  species  are  in  common  cultivation 
for  their  showy,  handsome  flowers. 


• -i  mi  , • . ,/7  , ir  i ior  rneir  snowy,  nanasome 

taluiiL  0f  Corei(lai’  c°n-  core-piece  (kor'pes),  n.  In  rope-making,  a yam 

Ifasatri^'  <£!  t Jhe  ®ommon  squash-bug,  run  through  the  center  of  a rope  to  render  it 
Anasa  tnstis.  bee  cut  under  squash-hug.  solid ; a core ; a heart 


coreplastic 
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coreplastic  (kor-e-plas'tik),  a.  [<  coreplasty  + 
-ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  coreplasty:  as,  a core- 
plastic  operation. 

coreplasty  (kor'e-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Or.  nipy,  pu- 
pil, + vAaordp,  verbal  adj.  of  trXdoauv,  form: 
see  plastic.]  In  surg.,  any  operation  for  form- 
ing an  artificial  pupil. 

core-print  (kor'print),  n.  In  molding,  a piece 
which  projects  from  a pattern  to  support  the 
extremity  of  a core. 

corer  (kor'er),  n.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
the  core  out  of  fruit : as,  an  apple-corer. 
COreses  (kor'e-sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  appar.  an  in- 
correct pi.  of  Gr.  k 6pic  (pi.  Kopar),  a bedbug: 
from  the  resemblance  in  shape  and  color.]  In 
hot.,  dark-red,  broad,  discoid  bodies,  found  be- 
neath the  epicarp  of  grapes, 
co-residual  (ko-re-zid'u-al),  n.  [<  co-2  + re- 
sidual.] In  math.,  a point  on  a cubic  curve  so 
related  to  any  system  of  four  points  on  the  cubic 
(of  which  system  it  is  said  to  be  the  co-residual) 
that,  if  any  conic  be  described  through  those 
fixed  points,  the  co-residual  lies  on  a common 
chord  of  the  cubic  and  conic, 
co-respondent  (ko-re-spon'dent),  n.  [<  co-1  + 
respondent.]  In  law,  a joint  respondent,  or  one 
proceeded  against  along  with  another  or  others 
in  an  action ; specifically,  in  Eng.  law,  a man 
charged  with  adultery,  and  made  a party  toge- 
ther with  the  wife  to  the  husband’s  suit  for  di- 
vorce. 

Coret  (ko'ret),  n.  [<  NL.  Coretus  (Adanson, 
1757).]  A kind  of  pond-snail  of  the  family  Lym- 
nceidce  and  genus  Planorbis  (which  see), 
coretomia  (kor-e-to'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  icSpy, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  + ropy,  a cutting,  < repveiv, 
cut.  See  anatomy.]  Same  as  coretomy. 
coretomy  (ko-ret'o-mi),  n.  [<  NL.  coretomia, 
q.  v.]  In  surg.,  an  operation  for  forming  an 
artificial  pupil,  in  which  the  iris  is  simply  cut 
through  without  the  removal  of  any  part  of  it. 
Coreus  (ko're-us),  n.  [NL.  (Pabricius,  1803),  < 
Gr.  /cdpzf,  a bedbug:  see  Coris  and  Corisa ,]  A 
genus  of  bugs,  typical  of  the  family  Coreidcc. 
C.  marginatus  is  an  example. 

Core-valve  (kor'valv),  n.  A valve  formed  by  a 
plug  of  circular  section  occupying  the  same  re- 
lation to  its  seat  or  surrounding  casing  as  the 
core  of  a faucet  does  to  the  casting  itself.  The 
plug  has  a rotary  motion  in  its  seat, 
core-wheel  (kor'hwel),  n.  A wheel  having  re- 
cesses into  which  the  cogs  of  another  wheel 
may  be  inserted,  or  into 
which  cogs  may  be  driv- 
en. It  is  made  by  placing 
cores  in  the  mold  in  which  it 
is  cast,  which  form  the  open- 
ings or  recesses, 
corf  (k6rf),  n.\  pi.  corves 
(k6rvz).  [Cf.  MUG. 
corf,  Icorf,  D.  korf.  bas- 
ket.] 1.  In  coal-mining, 
a box  in  which  coals  are 
conveyed  from  the  work- 
ing-place to  the  shaft. 

This  was  done  in  wicker 
baskets,  whence  the 
name.  Boxes  or  tubs 
are  now  used. — 2.  A core-wneei. 

local  English  measure  of 
coal.  In  Durham  it  is  4 bushels,  or  2-J  hundred- 
weight ; in  Derbyshire,  2£  level  bushels,  or  2 
hundredweight. 

corf-house  (kfirf 'hous),  n.  In  Scotland,  a tem- 
porary shed  where  the  nets  and  other  material 
used  in  salmon-fishing  are  stored,  and  where 
the  fish  are  cured  and  packed. 

Corfiote,  Corfute  (k6r'fi-ot,  kor'fut),  n.  A na- 
tive or  an  inhabitant  of  Corfu,  the  most  norther- 
ly of  the  Ionian  islands  in  Greece, 
coria,  n.  Plural  of  corium. 

Coriacea  (ko-ri-a/se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  LL.  coriaceus,  of  leather : see  coriaceous.] 
A division  of  pupiparous  Diptera,  corresponding 
to  the  family  Hippoboscidce  with  the  addition 
of  the  Braulidce.  Also  Coriacea. 
coriaceous  (ko-ri-a'shius),  a.  [=  P.  coriace,  < 
LL.  coriaceus  (>  also  ult.  E.  cuirass),  < L.  co- 
rium, leather:  see  corium.]  1.  Consisting  of 
leather. — 2.  Resembling  leather  in  texture, 
toughness,  pliability,  or  appearance ; leathery. 
Specifically  applied — (a)  in  hot.,  to  a leaf,  calyx,  capsule, 
etc.;  (&)_ in  ornith.,  to  the  tough-skinned  bills  and  feet  of 
water-birds,  in  distinction  from  the  usually  hard,  horny 
parts  of  land-birds;  (c)  in  entom.,  to  the  elytra,  etc.,  of 
insects;  ( d ) in  conch.,  to  the  marginal  tegument  of  the 
chitons,  into  which  the  plates  are  inserted. 

coriamyrtin  (ko"ri-a-mer'tm),  n.  [<  Coria- 
(ria)  + myrtiifolia ) 4-  -in2.]  A white,  crystal- 


line, odorless,  very  bitter,  and  very  poisonous 
substance,  found  in  the  fruit  of  Coriaria  myrti- 
folia.  It  is  a glucoside. 
coriander  (ko-ri-an'der),  n.  [Earlier  coliander, 
< ME.  coliaundre,  caliawndyre,  < AS.  coliandre, 
also  celendre  = OHG.  chullantar,  cullentar,  hul- 
landar,  collinder,  etc.  (<  ML.  coliandrum,  colean- 
drum,  coliandrus) ; = D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  kor lander, 
= P.  coriandre  = Pr.  coriandre,  coliandre  = Sp. 
It.  coriandro  = Pg.  coentro;  < L.  coriandrum, 
ML.  also  coriander,  coriannum  (also  coliandrum, 
etc. : see  above),  < Gr.  noplavvov,  also  udpiov,  cori- 
ander ; said  to  be  < sipiq,  a bedbug,  with  allu- 
sion to  the  smell  of  the  leaves.]  1.  The  popu- 


Coriander  ( Coriandrum  sativum). 

lar  name  of  the  umbelliferous  plant  Coriandrum 
sativum.  The  fruit  (popularly  called  coriander-seeds)  is 
globose  and  nearly  smooth,  and  pleasantly  aromatic ; it  is 
used  for  flavoring  curries,  pastry,  etc.,  and  in  medicine  as 
a stimulant  and  carminative. 

# Coriander  last  to  these  succeeds, 

That  hangs  on  slightest  threads  her  trembling  seeds. 

Cowper , tr.  of  Virgil,  The  Salad. 
2.  The  fruit  of  this  plant. 

To  represse  fumes  and  propulse  vapours  from  the  Brain, 
it  shalbe  excellent. good  after  Supper  to  chaw  ...  a few 
graynes  of  Coriander.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  210. 

Coriander-seedt,  money.  Nares.  [Slang.] 

The  spankers,  spur-royals,  rose-nobles  and  other  cori- 
ander seed  with  which  she  was  quilted  all  over. 

Ozell , tr.  of  Rabelais. 

Coriandrum  (ko-ri-an'drum),  n.  [NL.  use  of 
L.  coriandrum:  see  coriander. ] A genus  of 
plants,  of  the  family  TJmbelliferae , containing 
two  species.  They  are  slender  annual  herbs  with  white 
flowers,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  C.  sativum, 
the  oflicinal  coriander,  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
seeds,  or  rather  fruits.  The  other  species  is  C.  tordy- 
lioides,  of  Syria.  See  coriander. 

Coriaria  (ko-ri-a'ri-a),  n.  [NL.]  A small  ge- 
nus of  dicotyledonous  shrubs,  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  Coriariacese , and  na- 
tives of  the  Mediterranean  region,  India, 
New  Zealand,  and  Peru.  The  best-known  species  is 
C.  myrtifolia  of  southern  Europe,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
strongly  astringent  and  bitter,  and  are  employed  for  dye- 
ing black  and  ill  tanning ; hence  its  name  of  tanners’  or 
curriers'  sumac.  The  leaves  contain  a poisonous  princi- 
ple, coriamyrtin.  The  toot-poison  of  New  Zealand  is  fur- 
nished probably  by  C.  ruscifolia,  the  wineberry-shrub  of 
the  settlers,  which  bears  a berry-like  fruit,  the  juice  of 
which  is  made  into  a wine  like  that  from  elderberries. 

Corimelsena  (kor//i-me-le'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
s6pi(,  a bedbug,  + pkXai- 
va,  fern,  of  peXag,  black.] 

A genus  of  heteropter- 
ous  hemipterous  insects, 
of  the  family  Scutelleri- 
dce.  Adam  White,  1839. 

Corimelseninae  (kor-i- 
mel-e-nI'ne),?i.pZ.  [NL., 

< Corimelcena  + -inee.]  A 
subfamily  of  Scutelleri- 

(l(Cy  typified  by  the  genus  figure  shows  natural  size.) 

Corimelcena,  containing 
mostly  black  hemispherical  bugs,  species  of 
which  are  common  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

corindont,  n.  Same  as  corundum. 

COrinne  (ko-rin'),  n.  [<  P.  corinnes,  used  in  pi. 
as  a quasi-generic  name  (Lesson,  1832).]  One 
of  a group  of  humming-birds  with  long  lance- 
like bills  and  very  brilliant  coloration.  Lepido- 
larynx  mesoleucut,  of  Brazil,  is  a beautiful  species,  41 


Flea-like  Negro-bug  {Cori- 
melana  fiulicaria ).  (Small 


inches  long,  green,  with  a white  line  along  the  under  parts, 
white  flank-tufts,  a white  line  under  the  eye,  and  the  gor- 
get crimson.  The  bill  is  straight  and  twice  as  long  as  the 
head. 

corintht,  ».  A “restored”  form  of  currant2. 

The  chief  riches  of  Zante  consist  in  corinths. 

W.  Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

Corinthiac  (ko-rin'thi-ak),  a.  [<  L.  Corinthia- 
cus,  ( Gr.  KopivtJuiKup,  < K epndloe ; see  Corinthian.] 
★Corinthian. 

Corinthian  (ko-rin'thi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Co- 

rinthius,  < Gr.  Koplvdcog,  pertaining  to  K6piv6os,  L. 
Corinthus,  Corinth.]  I.  a.  1 . Pertaining  to  Cor- 
inth, a powerful  city  of  ancieut  Greece,  noted 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  artistic  adornment, 
and  for  its  luxury  and  licentiousness.  Hence 
— 2.  Licentious;  profligate. 

And  raps  up,  without  pity,  the  sage  and  rheumatic  old 
prelatess  and  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity. 

Milton,  Apology  lor  Smectymnuus. 

3.  Amateur:  as,  a Corinthian  yacht-race  (thatis, 
a yacht-race  in  which  only  amateurs  handle  the 
boats).  See  II.,  3,  4. 

—Corinthian  brass,  an 
erroneous  expression  for 
Corinthian  bronze:  used 
colloquially  for  excessive 
impudence  or  assurance. 

Compare  brassl,  8.—  Co- 
rintliian  bronze,  an  al- 
loy produced  at  Corinth, 
famous  in  antiquity,  espe- 
cially among  the  Romans, 
for  its  excellent  quality 
and  the  artistic  character 
and  technical  perfection 
of  the  utensils  and  art-ob- 
jects made  of  it.— Corin- 
thian helmet,  a type  of 
Greek  helmet  the  origin 
of  which  was  attributed 
to  Corinth,  though  its  use 
was  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  that  city.  It  had  cheek- 
pieces  continuous  with 
the  back,  extending  be- 
neath the  chin,  and  sepa- 
rated in  front  by  a narrow 
opening  in  part  closed  by 
a nasal  and  extending  to 
the  eye-holes.  The  convex 
upper  portion  projected 
beyond  the  lower  portion, 
and  commonly  bore  the 
long  upright  crest  of  the 
usual  form.  When  the  wearer  was  not  in  action  the  hel- 
met was  pushed  back  on  the  head  for  greater  comfort, 
the  cheek-pieces  resting  on  the  forehead. — Corinthian 
order,  in  arch.,  the  most  or- 
nate of  the  classical  orders, 
and  the  most  slender  in  its 
proportions.  The  capital  is 
shaped  like  a bell,  adorned 
with  rows  of  acanthus-leaves, 
and  less  commonly  with 
leaves  of  other  plants.  The 
usual  form  of  abacus  is  con- 
cave on  each  of  its  sides,  the 
projecting  angles  being  sup- 
ported by  graceful  shoots  of 
acanthus,  forming  volutes 
which  spring  from  caules  or 
stalks  originating  among  the 
foliage  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  capital.  These 
caules  also  give  rise  to  lesser 
stalks  or  cauliculi,  and  to  the 
spirals  called  helices,  turned 
toward  the  middle,  and  sup- 
porting an  anthemionorother 
ornament  in  the  middle  of 
each  side  of  the  abacus.  In 
the  best  Greek  examples  the 
shaft  is  fluted  like  the  Ionic, 
and  the  base  called  Attic  is 
usual.  The  entablature  also 

Roman  Corinthian  Order.  resembles  the  Ionic.  The 
Corinthian  order  is  of  very 
early  origin,  though  it  did  not  come  into  favor  among  the 
Greeks  until  comparatively  late.  The  legend  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Corinthian  capital  by  Callimachus,  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  c.,  from  a calathus  (woman’s  basket)  placed  on 
a maiden’s  tomb  and  covered  with  a tile,  about  which  the 
leaves  of  a plant  of  acanthus  had 
grown,  is  a fable.  Among  nota- 
ble Greek  examples  of  the  order 
are  the  Tholos  of  Polyclitus  at 
Epidaurus  (fifth  century  b.  c.), 
the  choragic  monument  of  Ly- 
sicrates  at  Athens  (335-4  B.  c.), 
and  the  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  at  Athens,  finished  by  Ha- 
drian. The  rich  character  of  the 
order  commended  it  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  as  well  as  their  fol- 
lowers of  the  Renaissance,  used 
it  freely,  and  modified  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  taste.— Co- 
rinthian pottery,  Corinthian 
ware.  See  Corinthian  style. — 

Corinthian  style,  in  ancient 
Greek  vase-painting,  an  early 
style,  existing  prior  to  the  black- 
figured  style  proper,  the  decora- 
tion being  taken  directly  from 
Oriental  embroideries  and  similar  work.  It  consists  of 
bands  of  fantastic  animals,  human-headed  birds,  winged 


Greek  Vase,  decorated  in 
the  Corinthian  style. 


Corinthian  Helmet. 

Bust  of  Pallas  in  Glyptothek, 
Munich. 


Corinthian 

human  figures,  rosettes,  conventionalized  foliage,  and  the 
like,  painted  in  black  and  dull  red  or  violet  upon  the  clay 
of  the  vase  as  a ground. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Corinth.  Hence 

— 2.  A gay,  licentious  person;  an  adventur- 
er; a ruffian ; a bully.  [Old  slang.] 

A Corinthian,  a lad  of  mettle.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
Who  is  this  gallant,  honest  Mike?— is  he  a Corinthian 

— a cutter  like  thyself  ? Scott,  Kenilworth,  iii. 

3.  A member  of  the  aristocracy;  specifically, 
a gentleman  who  steers  his  own  yacht  or  rides 
his  own  horses.  _ [Eng.slang.]  Hence — 4.  An 
amateur ; specifically,  an  amateur  sailor. 

It  is  to  canoeists  . . . that  the  yachtsman  may  look  for 
some  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  ranks  of  Co- 
rinthians, as  those  who  follow  canoeing  do  so  from  pure  love 
of  sport.  Forest  and  Stream,  XXI. 

Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  two  epistles  written  by 
the  apostle  Paul  to  the  church  at  Corinth.  The  first  epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians  gives  a clearer  in  sight  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  institution,  feel- 
ings, and  opinions  of  the  church  of  the  earlier  period  of 
the  apostolic  age.  The  second  epistle  is  equally  impor- 
tant in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  apostle  himself.  Often 
★ abbreviated  Cor. 

Corinthianize  (ko-rin'thi-an-iz),  p.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  Corinthianized,  ppr.  Corinthianizing.  [<  Co- 
rinthian + -ize.]  To  live  like  the  Corinthians ; 
hence,  to  lead  a life  of  licentiousness  and  de- 
bauchery. 

The  sensuality  and  licentiousness  which  had  made  the 
word  corinthianize  a synonym  for  self-indulgence  and 
wantonness  became  roots  of  bitterness,  strife,  and  immo- 
rality.  JSncyc.  Brit.,  VI.  399. 

coriourt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  currier. 
Coriphilus  (ko-rif  'i-lus),  n.  [XL.  (Wagler, 
1830);  more  correctly  Coriophilus,  Sundevall, 
1873 ; also  Coryphilus,  Gould,  and  Corythophi- 
lus,  Agassiz;  < Gr.  ndpi;,  a bedbug,  + tf'aog, 
fond.]  A genus  of  diminutive  parrots,  of  the 
subfamily  Lorince  or  lories,  of  brilliant  colora- 
tion. The  leading  species  is  C.  taitiensis  of  Tahiti  in  the 

V islands  : d.  stmn.nrn.aiH/nra  rtf  tho  Mcr,mn»no  inland,. 
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(cortic-),  bark,  particularly  the  bark  of  the  cork-  corker  (kdr'ker) 
tree  (which  was  called  suber,  > sober,  cork) : see  — -1—  " T 

cortex.]  I.  n.  1.  A species  of  oak,  Quercus  Suber, 
growing  in  the  south  of  Europe  (especially  in 
Spain  and  Portugal)  and  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
halving  a thick,  rough  bark,  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  is  often  planted.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from 

20  to  40  feet,  and  yields  bark  every  6 to  10  years  rouu,  etc.,  or  its  Kind  * a 
for  150  years.-  2 The  outer  bark  of  this  oak,  cork-fossil  (kork'fosHl),  n.  A Variety  of  am- 
which  is  very  light  and  elastic,  and  is  used  for  pliibole  or  hornblende,  resembling  vegetable 
many  purposes,  especially  for  stoppers  for  bot-  cork.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  minerals, 
ties  and  casks,  for  artificial  legs,  for  inner  soles  corkiness  (kor'ki-nes),  n.  [<  corky  + -ness.l 

of  shoes,  for  floats  of  nets  otn  t. ...  . The  quality  of  being  like  cork;  lightness  with 

elasticity. 


conn 

— — — \— » 1.  One  who  or  that  which 

corks. — 2.  In  manuf.,  an  instrument  to  stretch 
women’s  shoes. — 3.  [Literally,  that  which  corks 
or  stops  the  discussion.  ] An  unanswerable  fact 
or  argument ; that  which  makes  further  discus- 
sion or  action  unnecessary  or  impossible ; a set- 
tler. [Slang.] — 4.  Something  very  large, 
loud^ etc;,  of  its  kind  ; a ‘whopper.’  [Slang.] 


of  shoes,  for  floats  of  nets,  etc.  it  grows  to  ; 
thickness  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  after  removal  is  re 
placed u ’ * ■*  - - - ■ - 


by  a gradual  annual  growth  from  the  original  cork  ' , . . „ , 

lm.  Burnt  cork  or  Spanish  black  is  used  as  an  co.rAing-pin  (kor  king-pm),  n.  A pm  of  a large 


v -ft  jjxix  ui  Ui  ictrgt> 

size,  said  to  have  been  formerly  used  for  fixing 
a woman’s  head-dress  to  a cork  mold. 


Mr  v — o — — — o**'  " V,*  Alum  vnv  Ullgiuai  OU1 IV 

cambium.  Burnt  cork  or  Spanish  black  is  used  as  an 
artists’  pigment,  and  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine. 

Finely  powdered  cork  has  been  used  as  an  absorbent, 
under  the  name  of  suberin. 

3.  In  bot.,  a constituent  of  the  bark  of  most 

phsenogamous  plants,  especially  of  dicotyle-  ,ugBlucr  a mue  auove  me  nem. 

Uons.  It  constitutes  the  inner  growing  layer  known  as  i„„4.v,„„  n - in , 

cork  cambium,  cork  meristem,  or  phellogen,  the  outer  COrJi-leatlier  (kork  le-FH^er), 
dead  portion  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  bark.  (See 
barks.)  It  may  also  occur  within  the  stem  itself,  and  is 
often  formed  m the  repair  of  wounds  in  plants. 

4.  Something  made  of  cork.  Specifically 
cork  heel  or  sole  in  a shoe. 


She  took  a large  corking-pin  out  of  her  sleeve,  and  with 
the  point  directed  towards  her,  pinned  the  plaits  all  fast 
together  a little  above  the  hem.  Sterne. 

v— ,,  n.  A fabric  formed 

of  two  sheets  of  leather  with  a thin  layer  of 
cork  between  them,  the  whole  being  glued  and 
pressed  together. 

(a)  A cork-machine  (k6rk'ma-shen//),  n.  A machine 

When  she  gaed  up  the  tolbooth  stairs,  o 

The  corks  frae  her  heels  did  flee.  COTK-oaK  (kork  ok  ),  n.  See  cork-tree. 

The  Queen's  Marie  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  118).  COrk-preSS,  COrk-preSSer  (kork'pres,  -prosper), 
(6)  A stopper  or  bung  for  a bottle,  cask,  or  other  vessel,  cut  Um  device  for  compressing  corks,  to  cause 
out  of  cork ; also,  by  extension,  a stopper  made  of  some  them  to  enter  the  necks  of  bottles  easily 
other  substance:  as,  a rubber  cork.  ( c ) A small  float  of  pnrlr  -null  ('VAfV'mil  \ ,»  a 

cork  used  by  anglers  to  buoy  up  their  fishing-lines  or  to  (kork  PUJk  n'  £ device  for  extract- 

mdicate  when  a fish  bites  or  nibbles ; by  extension  any  corks  from  bottles  when  they  have  fallen 

such  float,  even  when  not  made  of  cork.— Fossil  cork  *below  the  neck. 

Sl7iM^™^,?rVvfi,et,,0fastet0!--Vel-  corkscrew  (kork'skro),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A tool 
vet  cork,  the  bestquality  of  cork-bark.  It  is  of  a oale-  ..  uiu.  Li  • 


^ ..  .livvuiuMiiJu  cuxa,  <»  raiiouj  

vet  cork,  the  best  quality  of  cork-bark.  It  is  of  a pale 
reddish  color  and  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a half  thick. 

II.  a.  Made  of  or  with  cork ; consisting  wholly 
or  chiefly  of  cork — Cork  carpet.  See  kamptulicon. 
— Cork  jacket,  a contrivance  in  the  form  of  a jacket 
without  sleeves,  padded  with  pieces  of  cork,  designed  to 


Lion,  lhe  leading  species  is  C.  taitiensis  of  Tahiti  in  the  without  sleeves,  padded  with  piec 

Society  islands  ; C.  smaragdinis  of  the  Marquesas  islands  *buoy  UP  a person  in  the  water.— Cork  lace/  See  lace. 
“ another.  Cork1  (k6rk),  v.  t.  [<  corkX,  ~ 

lAri Cl  / Ir-v'.-r.'inX  /v.  TXTT  ✓ /"'f  — / -|.  11  1 'II  • „ . 7 


is  another. 

Ooris  (kor'is),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  uop/c,  a bedbug, 
also  a kind  of  St.  John’s-wort,  and  a kind  of 
fish.]  1.  A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Pri- 
mulacese.  There  are  2 species,  the  most  familiar  being 
the  blue  maritime  coris,  C.  Monspeliensis,  which  grows  in 
the  Mediterranean  region.  It  is  a thyme-like  plant  with 
a dense  terminal  raceme  of  purplish  flowers. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A plant  of  the  genus  Coris. 

Corisa  (kor'i-sa),  n.  [NL.  (Amyot  and  Serville,  sc, 
1843),  irreg.  < Gr.  n6pt(,  a bedbug.]  The  typi-  C°,, 
cal  genus  of  Corisidce;  a ln  l'1'1 


- — . „ --  - l , n.]  1.  To  stop  or 

hung  with  a piece  of  cork,  as  a bottle  or  cask ; 

PAH  nTiU  AT*  T VI  A 1- A nrl  4-  h a . . ..  . .1  _ TV  ill  _ _ 1 


II  J,  ,V.  nuu  w.  X.  IV.  A LUUL 

consisting  of  a helicoidal  piece  or  “ screw”  of 
steel,  with  a sharp  point  and  a transverse  han- 
dle, used  to  draw  corks  from  bottles. 

II.  a.  Having  the  form  of  a corkscrew;  spi- 
ral : as,  a corkscrew  curl. 

She  came  down  the  corkscrew  stairs,  and  found  Phcebe 
in  the  parlor  arranging  the  tea-things. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxii. 


large  genus  of  aquatic 
hugs,  including  a ma- 
jority of  the  family.  C. 
interrupta  is  a common 
American  species,  found 
in  pools  from  New  York 
to  Brazil. 

Corisidae  (ko-ris'i-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Corisa  + 

-idee.]  A family  of  het- 
eropterous  hemipterous 
insects,  the  most  aber- 
rant group  of  Heteropte- 
ra,  typified  by  the  genus 
Corisa.  The  head  overlaps 
the  front  of  the  prothorax,  the 
two  parts  being  closely  coap- 
tated ; the  fore  tarsi  or  palm  are  blade-like 


confine  or  make  fast  with  a cork.— 2.  To  stop  corkscrew  (kork'skro),  v.  t.  [<  corkscrew,  n .] 
or  cheek  as  if  with  a cork,  as  a person  speak-  To  cause  to  move  like  a corkscrew;  direct  or 
mg ; silence  suddenly  or  effectually:  generally  follow  out  in  a spiral  or  twisting  wav. 
with  up:  as,  this  poser  corked  him  up;  cork  , , . . . 

(vourself)  UV)  rFTnmnrrm<a  sslnrio- 1 1 Q Tn  Catc“1"g  sight  of  him,  Mr.  Bantam  corkscrewed  his  way 

H vr  ' .,"5*  LTTumorous  Slang. J — d.  1 o through  the  crowd,  and  welcomed  him  with  ecstasy, 

blacken  with  burnt  cork,  as  tile  face,  to  repre-  , Dickens , Pickwick,  xxxv. 

!eglr«  T y snr  , cork-tree  (kork'tre),  n.  [<  ME.  cork-tre.]  The 

frf  l g ME.  cor/iC.]  A bristle ; Quercus  Suber,  the  outer  bark  of  which  is  the 

m the  plural,  bristles  ; beard.  substance  cork.  Also  called  cork-oak.-Brazil- 

His  berde  was  brothy  and  blake,  that  tille  hisbrestrechede,  lan  cork-tree,  a bignoniaceous  shrub.  Tecoma  uliainosa 

(rrassfliip.  aa  a moroDimmo  with  ...  .1  _ _ ...  . * "ryau,, 


mereswyne  with  corkes  fulle  huge. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1091, 


Corisa  interrupta. 

( Line  shows  natural  size. ) 


cork3  (k6rk),  n.  A corruption  of  calk-i.  [U.  S.] 
cork4  (k6rk),  n.  [Also  written  korker;  < Norw. 
korkje;  supposed  to  he  a corruption  of  orchil  : 
see  orchil.]  The  name  given  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  to  the  lichen  Lecanora  tartarea, 
yielding  a crimson  or  purple  dye.  See  cudbear. 
corkage  (kfir'kaj),  ».  [<  eorlA  + -age.]  The 
corking  or  uncorking  of  bottles ; hence,  charge 
made  by  hotel-keepers  and  others  (a)  for  the 
serving  of  wine  and  liquors  not  furnished  by 
the  house,  or  (b)  for  the  corking  and  re-serving 
of  partly  emptied  bottles. 

Allowing  a corkage  to  the  inn-keeper. 

C.  Rogers. 


jr*-  ~jr-‘  1>esefc  with  Cork-bark  (kork'hark),  n.  [ME.  corkbarke 7 < 

bristles  on  the  edge,  and  ending  m a slender  claw ; and  rnrkl  + hnrl-2  ~\  SampasmrH  9 
the  short  flat  mouth  is  directed  obliquely  backward  and  “ v n 7 

^downward.  _ cork-black  (kork  blak),  n.  See  black . 

corium  (ko'ri-um),  11. ; pi.  coria  (-a).  [<  L.  co-  cork-board  (kork'hord),  n.  A kind  c. 

rium,  a hide,  leather.  Hence  nit.  E.  coriaceous,  *board  or  cardboard  in  which  ground  cork  is 

cuirass,  quarry3,  q.  v.]  1.  In  amt.,  the  inner-  mixed  with  the  paper-pulp.  ’ " 

most  layer  of  the  skin ; the  cutis  vera  or  true 
skin,  as  distinguished  from  the  cuticle  or  scarf- 
skin;  the  derma,  as  distinguished  from  the  epi- 
dermis ; the  enderon,  as  distinguished  from  the 
eederon.  See  cut  under  skin. — 2.  In  entom., 


It  is  light,  elastic, 

and  a non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound. 

COrkbrain  (kSrk'bran),  n.  A light,  empty-head- 
ed person.  Nares. 

We  are  slightly  esteem’d  by  some  giddy-headed  cork- 
brains.  .John  Taylor,  Works  (1030). 

cork-brained  (kdrk'brand),  a.  Light-headed; 


7]  7 ~ — 7 ,,  X.  , •*■^1  M Oi/viiiu,  ttuyntuju. 

the  solt  wood  of  which  is  used  as  a substitute  for  cork. — 
East  Indian  cork-tree,  Millingtonia  hortensis,  a large 
tree  of  the  same  family,  with  large  white  fragrant  flowers, 
^.cultivated  in  avenues  and  gardens. 

corkwood  (kork'wud),  n.  One  of  several  West 
Indian  trees  with  light  or  porous  wood,  as 
Anona  palustris,  Ochroma  Lagopus,  Pariti  tili- 
aceum,  and  Pisonia  obtusata.—  Corkwood  cotton. 

^.See  cottonl. 

corky  (kor'k'),  a.  [<  cork 4 + -y  1.]  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  cork ; resembling  cork ; hence,  shriv- 
eled; withered. 

Bind  fast  his  corky  arms.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  7. 

The  layers  of  the  bark  are  rarely  well  marked,  and 
they  generally  become  soon  obliterated  by  irregular  corky 
growths  in  the  substance  of  the  bark  itself. 

Bessey,  Botany,  p.  448. 
2.  Corked : said  of  wines : as,  a corky 
flavor. 

corlewt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  curlew. 

A kind  of  straw-  corm  (korm),  n.  [<  NL.  cormus,  < Gr.  tcopp6(, 
the  trunk  of  a tree  with  the  houghs  lopped  off,  < 
supuv  *uep,  *uop),  cut,  lop,  shear:  see  shear.] 


“U  UiHXVi  On/VIVm  A/.  Ill  VIC  V\J  III . , 

the  basal  portion  of  the  hemielytrum  of  a het- — --  v ,,  — 0 — 

eropterous  insect,  distinguished  by  its  horny  empty-headed ; foolish.  John  Taylor. 
texture  from  the  terminal  portion  or  membrane,  cork-cutter  (k6rk'kut//er),  n.  1.  One  whose 
«««  — a 1 trade  is  the  making  of  corks. — 2.  A tool  for 


See  cut  under  clavus. 

corival  (ko-ri'val),  n.  [<  co-i  + rival , n.  Cf. 
cor  rival.']  A rival  or  fellow-rival  j a competitor : 
a corrival. 

A competitor  and  co-rival  with  the  king. 

Bacon,  Charge  at  Session  for  the  Verge. 

Co-rival,  though  used  as  synonymous  with  rival  and  cor- 
rival, is  a different  word.  Two  persons  or  more  rivalling 
another  are  the  only  true  co-rivals.  Latham. 

corivalt,  v.  t.  See  corrival . 

corivalryt,  corivalshipt.  See  corrivalry,  cor- 

* rivalsliip . 

cork1  (kork),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  cork  (in  comp. 
cork-bark,  cork-tre)  = D.  kork,  kurk  — G.  kork  = 
Dan.  Sw.  kork,  < Sp.  corcho,  cork,  < L.  cortex 


cutting  cork;  specifically,  a hard  brass  tube 
sharpened  at  one  end  for  cutting  corks  from 
sheet-cork. 

corked  (korkt),  p.  a.  [<  corkX  + -ed2.]  1. 

Stopped  with  a cork. — 2.  Fitted  with  cork; 
having  a cork  heel  or  sole. 

A corked  shoe  or  slipper.  Buloet. 

And  tread  on  corked  stilts  a prisoner’s  pace. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  6. 

3.  Having  had  its  flavor  spoiled  by  poor  cork- 
ing or  by  having  been  recorked  and  served  a 
second  time : said  of  bottled  wine. 

Philip,  tasting  his  [claret], 
corked ! " 


Corm  of  Crocus,  entire  and  cut  longitudinally. 


called  out,  “Faugh!  It’s 
Thackeray , Philip,  rviii. 


1.  In  bot.,  a bulb-like,  solid,  fleshy  subterra- 
nean stem,  producing  leaves  and  buds  on  the  up- 


corm 


per  surface  and  roots  from  the  lower,  as  in  the 
cyclamen.  Some  corms  are  coated  with  the  sheathing 
bases  of  one  or  two  leaves,  as  in  the  crocus  and  gladiolus, 
and  are  then  often  called  solid  bulbs.  There  are  all  gra- 
dations between  the  true  naked  corm  and  the  bulb  con- 
sisting wholly  of  coats  or  scales. 

2.  In  zool. , a cormus. 

COrme  (korm),  n.  [<  F.  corme  (=  Sp.  corma ), 
service-apple,  sorb-apple,  cormier,  service-tree, 
sorb-tree ; according  to  Littr6  repr.  L.  cornum, 
which  means,  however,  the  cornel  cherry ; Prior 
says  “from  an  ancient  Gaulish  name  of  a ci- 
der made  from  its  (the  service-tree’s)  fruit,  the 
Kovp/u  of  Dioscorides  ” : Gr.  tcovp/u  (Dioscorides), 
also  adppa  (Athenajus),  a kind  of  beer,  an  Egyp- 
tian, Spanish,  and  British  drink.]  The  service- 
tree,  Sorbus  domestica. 
cormeille  (k6r-mel'),  n.  Same  as  carmele. 

COT.  mem.  An  abbreviation  of  corresponding 
member. 

COrmi,  n.  Plural  of  cormus. 
cormogen  (k6r' rno-jen),  n.  [<  Cormogence .] 
Same  as  cormophyte. 

Cormogense  (kSr-moj'e-ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Koppdg,  a trunk  (see  corm),  + -yev/jg  (L.  -gem), 
producing:  see -genous.)  Same  as  Cormophyta. 
cormogeny  (kor-moj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  Koppoc,  a 
trunk  (see  corm),  + -yevyg,  producing.  See 
Cormogenas.)  The  history  of  the  development 
of  races  or  other  aggregates  of  individuals,  as 
communities  and  families.  [Bare.] 
cormophyly  (kor-mof'i-li),  n.  [<  Gr.  uoppog,  a 
trunk  (see  corm),  + </>vAov,  tribe.]  Tribal  his- 
tory of  races,  communities,  or  other  aggregates 
of  individual  living  organisms.  [Bare.] 
Cormophyta  (kor-mof'i-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  cormophytum  : see  cormophyte .]  One  of  two 
primary  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as 
arranged  by  Endlicher,  comprising  all  plants 
that  have  a proper  axis  of  growth  (stem  and. 
root),  and  including  all  phsenogamous  plants  as 
well  as  the  higher  vascular  cryptogams.  The 
other  division  was  named  Thallophyta.  Also 
Cormogence. 

cormophyte  (kor'mo-flt),  n.  [<  NL.  cormophy- 
tum,  C Gr.  Kopydg,  the  trunk  of  a tree  (see  corm), 
+ <j>vr6v,  a plant.]  A plant  of  the  division  Cor- 
mophyta ; a plant  having  a true  axis  of  growth. 
Also  cormogen. 

cormophytic  (k6r-mo-fit'ik),  a.  [<  cormophyte 
+ -ic.]  Having  the  characters  of  a cormophyte 
or  of  the  Cormophyta ; having  stem  or  leaves 
more  or  less  distinctly  differentiated. 
Cormopoda  (k6r-mopvo-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Koppdg,  a trunk  (see  corm),  + irovg  (Trod-)  = E. 
/oof.]  1.  A synonym  of  Lamellibranchiata. 
+ Burmeister , 1843. — 2.  A synonym  of  Arctisca. 
cormorant  (k6r'mo-rant),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  cor- 
merawnt,  < OF.  cormoran,  cormorande,  also  cor- 
man,  F.  cormoran  = Pr.  corpmari  = Cat.  corb- 
mari  - Sp.  cuervo  marino  = Pg.  corvomarinho  = 
It.  corvo  marino,  < ML.  corvus  marinus,  lit.  sea- 
crow  : see  Corvus  and  marine.  The  F.  spelling 
appears  to  have  been  modified  by  Bret,  morvran 
(=  W.  morfran),. cormorant,  lit.  sea-crow,  < mor, 
sea,  + bran,  crow.]  I . n.  1.  Alargetotipalmate 
swimming  and  diving  bird  of  the  family  Pliala- 
crocoracidw  (which  see  for  technical  characters). 
There  are  about  25  species,  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  much 
resembling  one  another,  and  all  usually  comprised  in  the 
single  genus  Phalacrocorax.  They  are  mostly  maritime, 
but  some  inhabit  fresh  waters ; they  are  gregarious,  and  in 
the  breeding  season  some  species  congregate  by  thousands 
to  breed  on  rocky  ledges  over  the  sea,  or  in  swamps,  build- 


Commcn  Cormorant  [Phalacrocorax  carbo). 


ing  a rude  bulky  nest,  and  laying  from  1 to  3 whole-col- 
ored greenish  eggs  coated  with  a white  chalky  substance. 
Their  principal  food  is  fish,  and  their  voracity  is  prover- 
bial, The  common  cormorant  of  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia,  Phalacrocorax  carbo , which  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
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of  the  whole,  is  about  3 feet  long  and  6 in  extent,  with  a 
heavy  body,  long  sinuous  neck,  a stout  hooked  bill  about 
as  long  as  the  head,  a naked  gular  pouch,  stout  strong 
wings,  and  14  stiff  tail-feathers  denuded  to  the  bases.  The 
color  is  lustrous  black,  bronzed  on  the  back,  where  the  fea- 
thers have  black  edges ; the  feet  are  black ; in  the  breed- 
ing season  there  is  a white  flank-patch ; and  on  the  head 
are  scattered  white  thready  plumes.  The  same  or  a simi- 
lar species  is  domesticated  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
and  taught  to  fish.  A smaller  species,  the  crested  cormo- 
rant, P.  cristatus , is  found  in  Europe,  and  is  known  as  the 
shag,  a name  also  used  for  cormorants  at  large.  The  com- 
monest North  American  species  is  the  double-crested  cor- 
morant, P.  dilophus,  having  only  12  tail-feathers  (the  num- 
ber usual  in  the  genus),  the  gular  sac  convex  behind,  and 
a crest  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  Florida  cormorant, 
which  breeds  by  thousands  in  the  mangrove  swamps,  is  a va- 
riety of  the  last.  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States 
several  other  species  occur,  as  the  violet-green  cormorant 
(P.  violaceus),  the  red-faced  (P.  bicristatus ),  the  tufted 
(P.  penicillatus),  and  others.  The  Mexican  cormorant, 
P.  mexicanus , is  a small  species  which  extends  into  the 
United  States.  A few  species  are  largely  white,  and  oth- 
ers are  spotted. 

Thence  up  he  [Satan]  flew ; and  on  the  Tree  of  Life, 
The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew, 

Sat  like  a cormorant.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  196. 

2f.  A greedy  fellow ; a glutton. 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant , 

Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 

Shah.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 
Next,  here’s  a rich  devouring  cormorant 
Comes  up  to  town,  with  his  leathern  budget  stuff’d 
Till  it  crack  again,  to  empty  it  upon  company 
Of  spruce  clerks  and  squalling  lawyers. 

Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  i.  2. 

3+.  [In  this  nse  also  sometimes  written  corvo- 
rant  (as  if  < corn1  + vorant,  devouring)  and 
cornmorant  (as  if  < coni1  + *morant,  delaying: 
see  moration),  and  associated  with  cornmudgin, 
curmudgeon,  q.  v.]  A very  avaricious  person; 
a miser;  a curmudgeon. 

When  the  Cormorants 

And  wealthy  farmers  hoord  up  all  the  graine, 

He  empties  all  his  garners  to  the  poore. 

No-body  and  Some-body  (1600),  1.  320  (ed.  Palmer). 
The  covetous  cormorants  or  corn-morants  of  his  time. 

W.  Smith,  The  Blacksmith  (1606). 

II.  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a cormorant; 
greedy;  rapacious;  insatiable. 

When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 

Th’  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe’s  keen  edge. 

Shah.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 
It  underwent  the  process  of  “annexation”  to  the  cor- 
morant republic  of  ancient  times.  Sumner,  White  Slavery. 

Cormostomata  (kor-mo-sto'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  nopy&g,  atrunk  (see  corm),  + "ariya,  mouth.] 
One  of  three  suborders  into  which  the  Entomos- 
traca  are  divided  by  Dana.  It  contains  the 
epizoic  or  parasitic  crustaceans,  and  is  approx- 
imately equivalent  to  the  Siphonostoma. 
cormus  (kor'mus),  n. ; pi.  cormi  (-mi).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  nopydg,  the  trunk  of  a tree  with  the  boughs 
lopped  off:  see  com.]  1.  In  hot.,  same  as  corm. 
— 2.  In  zool.,  the  common  stock  of  a compound 
animal,  as  an  ascidiarium,  a zoanthodeme,  and 
the  like,  when  divided  into  colonies  of  zooids, 
as  may  be  variously  effected  by  gemmation  or 
^.other  more  or  less  complete  division. 
corn1  (k6rn),  n.  [<  ME.  corn,  coren,  come,  < AS. 
corn,  a grain  or  seed,  grain,  com,  = OS.  OFries. 
horn  = D.  horen,  hoorn  = MEG.  koren,  LG.  ltoren, 
hoorn  = Icel.  Dan.  Sw.  horn  = OHG.  chorn,  cho- 
ron,  corn,  MHG.  G.  horn  = Goth,  kaurn,  grain,  a 
grain,  = L.  granum  (>  ult.  E.  grain)  = OBulg. 
zruno  = Slov.  Serv.  Bohem.  zrno  = Pol.  ziarno 
= Sorbian  zorno,  zerno  — Little  Buss,  and  Buss. 
zerno  = OPruss.  zyrne  = Litb.  zhirnis  = Lett. 
zirnis,  grain.  Hence  dim.  kernel,  q.  v.]  1.  A 

single  seed  of  certain  plants,  especially  of  cereal 
plants,  as  wheat,  rye, barley,  and  maize;  a grain. 
[In  this  sense  it  has  a plural,  corns .] 

Except  a com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone.  John  xii.  24. 

2.  The  seeds  of  cereal  plants  in  general,  in 
bulk  or  quantity;  grain:  as,  corn  is  dear  or 
scarce.  In  this  sense  the  word  comprehends  all  the 
kinds  of  grain  used  for  the  food  of  men  or  of  horses,  but  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  generally  applied  to  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
and  barley,  and  in  Scotland  generally  restricted  to  oats. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  by  custom  appropriated  to  maize 
(specifically,  Indian  corn) ; hence  it  is  usual  to  say  the  crop 
of  wheat  is  good,  but  that  of  corn  is  bad ; it  is  a good  year 
for  wheat  and  rye,  but  bad  for  corn.  [In  this  sense  there 
is  no  plural.] 

3.  The  plants  which  produce  corn  when  grow- 
ing in  the  field;  the  stalks  and  ears,  or  the 
stalks,  ears,  and  seeds  after  reaping  and  before 
threshing : as,  a field  of  corn ; a sheaf  or  a shock 
of  corn;  a load  of  corn.  The  plants  or  stalks 
are  included  in  the  term  corn  until  the  seed  is 
separated  from  the  ears. 

They  brende  alle  the  cornes  in  that  lond. 

Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale, !.  45. 


corn-badger 

In  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh’d  the  com 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  108. 
Swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o’er  th’  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

Pope , Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  373. 

4.  A small  hard  pai*ticle ; a grain.  [Now  rare.] 

Not  a com  of  true  salt,  not  a grain  of  right  mustard, 
amongst  them  all.  B.  Jonson , Bartholomew  Fair,  L 1. 

5.  A yellow  color,  that  of  ripe  Indian  corn  or 
maize.— Coffee-corn,  guinea-corn,  a variety  of  An- 
dropogon  Sorghum  extensively  cultivated  in  many  warm 
countries  for  its  grain.  The  name  guinea-corn  is  also  applied 
in  the  W est  Indies  to  several  grain-bearing  species  of  Tan- 
tewm.— Indian  corn.  See  maize.—  Popped  corn.  See 
pop-corn.— Round  corn,  a trade-name  for  the  grain  of  a 
class  of  yellow  maize  with  small,  round,  very  hard  kernels. 
— Sweet  corn.  See  maize.  —To  acknowledge  the  corn , 
to  admit  or  confess  something  charged  or  imputed;  esp< 
dally,  to  admit  that  one  has  been  mistaken,  etc.  [Slang, 
U.  S.] 

The  “Evening  Mirror  ” very  naively  comes  out  and  ac- 
knowledges the  com,  admits  that  a demand  was  made. 

New  York  Herald,  June  27,  1846. 
You  are  beat  this  time,  anyhow,  old  feller ; you  just  ac- 
knowledge the  com  — hand  over  your  hat ! 

^ W.  M.  Baker , New  Timothy,  p.  211. 

com1  (k6rn),  v.  [<  corn*,  n.]  I.  tram.  1.  To  pre- 
serve and  season  with  salt  in  grains ; lay  down 
in  brine,  as  meat : as,  to  corn  beef  or  pork. — 

2.  To  granulate ; form  into  small  grains. 

The  old  firework-makers  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  trains  of  corned  gunpowder. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  481. 

3.  To  feed  with  oats,  as  a horse.  [Scotch.] 

When  thou  wast  com’t  an'  I was  mellow, 

We  took  the  road  aye  like  a swallow. 

Bums,  The  auld  Farmer’s  Salutation  to  his  auld  Mare. 

4.  To  plant  with  com.  [Rare.] 

Those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  once  valuable 
Southern  lands,  corned  to  death,  and  now  lying  to  waste 
in  worthless  sage  grass. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Bep.,  No.  lx.  (1886),  p.  40. 

5.  To  render  intoxicated;  make  drunk,  as  with 
whisky.  [Colloq.] 

The  lads  are  weel  corned.  Jamieson. 

Tobias  was  j ust  clearly  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line  which 
divides  drunk  from  sober ; but  Hardy  was  “royally  corned  " 
(but  not  falling)  when  they  met,  about  an  hour  by  sun  in 
the  afternoon.  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  161. 

ii.  intrans.  To  beg  com  of  farmers  on  St. 
^Thomas’s  day,  December  21st.  [Eng.] 
corn2  (k6m),  n.  [<  F.  come  (also  cor),  a horn, 
a bard  or  homy  swelling  on  a horse,  < L.  cornu, 
a horn,  a homy  excrescence,  a wart,  etc.,  = E. 
horn:  see  horn.']  1.  A thickening  or  callosity 
of  the  epidermis,  usually  with  a central  core  or 
nucleus,  caused  by  undue  pressure  or  friction, 
as  by  boots,  shoes,  or  implements  of  occupation . 
Corns  are  most  common  on  the  feet. — 2f.  Any 
homy  excrescence. 

Corbies  that  wol  under  growe  her  [their]  eye, 

That  but  thou  lete  hem  oute,  the  sight  wol  die. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  22. 

Cornacese (kor-na'se-e), ». pi.  [NL.,<  Cornus  + 
-acea ?.]  A family  of  archichlamydeous  dicoty- 
ledonous shrubs,  trees,  or  rarely  herbs,  con- 
sisting of  about  16  genera  and.  85  species, 
natives  of  temperate  regions.  The  principal 
genera  are  Cornus  and  Nyssa. 
cornaceous  (kor-na'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  corna- 
ceus : see  Cornacese.]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  family  Cornaceas. 
Cornacuspongiae  (kor-nak-u-spon'ji-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<L.  cornu,  horn,  + acus,  needle,  4-  Spongia , 
sponges.]  In  Lendenfeld’s  system  of  classifi- 
cation, the  fourth  order  of  sponges.  It  contains 
Silicea  with  soft  mesoglcea,  the  supporting  skeleton  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  monaxial,  not  tylostylar,  spicules,  and 
strengthened  by  spongin,  which  cements  the  spicules.  The 
spicules  may  be  entirely  wanting  when  the  skeleton  con- 
sists of  spongin ; sometimes  the  skeleton  also  disappears. 
The  order  contains  all  the  Ceratospongice,  together  with 
those  monactinellids  and  Myxospongias  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Chondrospongice. 

cornage  (kor'naj),  n.  [<  AF.  cornage  (ML.  cor- 
nagium),  < OF.  come,  a horn : see  com i2,  horn.) 
In  feudal  law,  a form  of  rent  determined  by 
the  number  of  horned  cattle  ; horngeld. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  agricultural  services  . . . 
there  is  mention  ...  of  special  dues  or  payments,  prob- 
ably for  rights  of  grazing  or  possession  of  herds  of  cat- 
tle. This  kind  of  payment  is  called  ‘ cornagium ; either 
because  it  is  paid  in  horned  cattle,  or,  if  in  money,  in  re- 
spect of  the  number  of  homed  cattle  held. 

Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  71. 

cornalinet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cornelian. 
cornallt,  «•  -An  obsolete  form  of  coronal. 
cornamutet,  n.  Same  as  cornemuse.  Drayton. 
corn-badger  (k6rn'baj'/6r),  n.  A dealerin  com. 
See  badger 3. 


corn-ball 

corn-ball  (kdrn'b&l),  n.  A ball  made  of  popped 
corn,  cemented  'with  white  of  eggs,  and  sweet- 
ened with  molasses  or  sugar.  [U.  S.] 
corn-beetle  (k6m,be//tl),  it.  The  Cucujus  tes- 
taceus,  a minute  beetle,  the  larva  of  which  is 
often  very  destructive  to  the  stores,  particu- 
larly of  wheat,  in  granaries.  The  larva  is 
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coat  of  the  eye,  in  distinction  from  the  sclerotic.  See  cut 
under  eye. 

2.  In  entom the  outer  surface  of  an  insect’s 
compound  eye.  it  is  generally  smooth,  but  may  be 
hairy.  The  word  is  also  used  to  designate  the  outer  trans- 
parent lens  of  each  facet  of  a compound  eye,  and  the 
surface  of  an  ocellus  or  simple  eye.  See  cornea-lens. — 
Abscission  of  the  cornea.  See  abscission. 


ocher-colored,  with  a forked  tail;  the  perfect  corneal  (kor'ne-al),  a.  [<  cornea  + -al.)  Per- 


insect  is  of  a bright  tawny  color. 

COrn-bells  (korn'belz),  n.  The  bell-shaped  fun- 
gus Cyathus  striata,  which  sometimes  grows 
in  grain-fields  in  England.  Ray. 
cornbind  (kom'blnd),  n.  A local  name  of  the 
bindweed  (species  of  Convolvulus),  and  of  the 
climbing  buckwheat,  Polygonum  Convolvulus. 
cornbottle  (k6m'bot''T),  it.  The  bluebottle, 
Centaurea  Cyanus. 

cornbrash  (kom'brash),  n.  In  geol.,  the  local 
name  of  a subdivision  of  the  Jurassic  series, 
belonging  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  so-called 
Great  Oolite  of  the  English  geologists.  The  for- 
mation consists  of  clays  anil  calcareous  sandstones,  and  is 
very  persistent,  retaining  its  lithological  and  paleonto- 
logical character  from  the  southwest  of  England  nearly 
as  far  as  the  Humber. 

corn-bread  (korn'bred'),  n 
made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  com.  See  corn- 
dodger, johnny-cake,  and  corn-pone.  [U.  S.] 
corn-cadgert,  n.  [Sc.;  also  corn-cauger .]  A 
dealer  in  corn ; a peddler  of  corn. 

Like  gentlemen  ye  must  not  seem, 

But  look  like  corn-caugers  gawn  ae  road. 


taining  to  the  cornea:  as,  corneal  cells ; corneal 
convexity ; a corneal  ulceration. 

The  corneal  surface  of  the  eye  is  transversely  elongated 
and  reniform,  aud  its  pigment  is  black. 

Huxley , Crayfish,  p.  237. 
Bowman’s  corneal  tubes,  the  tubular  passages  formed 
in  the  fibrous  layers  of  the  cornea  by  forcible  injection. 

cornea-lens  (kor'ne-a-lenz),  n.  A facet  of  the 
cutieular  layer  of  the  compound  eye  of  an  ar- 
thropod ; the  superficies  of  an  ocellus ; a cor- 
neule. 


A cake  made  of  In- 
A dealer 


Faceted  cutieular  layer,  each  facet  of  which  forms  a cor- 
nea-lens. Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  266. 

corn-eater  (korn'e^ter),  n.  A name  formerly 
given  to  those  of  the  North  American  Indians 
who  submitted  readily  to  the  influences  of  civil- 

corne°dn'(k6md),  a.  [<  L.  cornu,  = E.  horn,  + 
-ea* ; eqrnv.  to  cormite.J  In  her.,  homed;  pro- 
vided with  horns. 

COrneitiS  (k6r-ne-i'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < cornea  + 
-itis.)  Inflammation  of  the  cornea.  Also  called 
. ceratitis . 

iiKe  corn-caugers  gawn  ae  roaa.  . r , , , , 

J ock  o'  the  Side  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  83).  c°mel  (kor  nel),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  Cornell,  cor- 

nill ; — D.  kornoelje  = OHG.  cornul  (cornul- 
boum),  G.  kornelle  = Dan.  kornel(-tr(B)  = Sw. 
kornel{-bar),  < OF.  cornille,  cornoille,  corno- 
aille,  F.  cornouille  = Sp.  cornejo  (ef.  Pg.  cor- 
niso)  = It.  corniolo,  < ML.  cornolium,  cornel- 
tree,  corniola,  cornel-berry,  with  terminations 
of  dim.  form,  < L.  cornus,  a cornel-tree  ( cornum , 
the  cornel-fruit)  (whence  by  adaptation  AS. 
corn-tredw,  cornel-tree),  < cornu  = E.  horn : in 
reference  to  the  hardness  of  the  wood.]  The 
cornelian  cherry  or  dogwood,  a common  Euro- 
pean species  of  Cornus , C.  mas , a small  tree 
producing  clusters  of  small  yellow  flowers  in 
spring  before  the  leaves,  followed  by  numerous 
red  berries.  The  wild  or  male  cornel  is  C.  sanguinea,  a 
shrub  with  red  bark  and  black  berries.  The  wood  is  free 
from  grit,  and  for  this  reason  is  used  by  watch-makers  to 
make  instruments  for  cleaning  line  machinery  or  lenses. 
In  North  America  the  bunchberry,  C.  Canadensis , is  some- 
times called  the  low  or  dwarf  cornel,  and  C.  circinata  the 
round-leafed  cornel.  The  name  may  be  applied  generally 
to  species  of  the  genus  Cornus.  Also  cornel-tree , cornelian 
tree. 

cornelian1,  n.  See  cornelian. 
cornelian2  (k6r-ne'lian),  a.  [An  extension 
(appar.  based  on  the  L.  proper  name  Cornelius ) 
of  cornel .]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  cornel. 
— Cornelian  cherry.  See  cherry  1. — Cornelian  tree. 

^00  coi'iisl 

W LZZZ?!?’  movins  cautj°usly  the  whhCTed  cornel-tree  (k6r'nel-tre),  n.  Same  as  cornel. 
g Harper  sAia5r.,LXX VI.  202.  cornemusei,  >1.  [Also  written,  improp.,  coma- 

mute;  <.  ME.  cornemuse,  cormuse,  < OP.  come- 


corn-cake  (korn'kak),  n. 
dian-com  meal.  [U.  S.] 
corn-chandler  (kora'chandHSr),  n 
in  com.  See  chandler. 
corn-cleaner  (korn'kleOier),  n.  A machine  in 
which  the  cobs  of  maize  are  separated  from  the 
shelled  corn,  and  the  corn  is  cleaned,  by  means 
of  a rolling  screen  and  suction-fan. 

COm-COb  (kdrn'kob),  n.  The  elongated,  woody, 
chaff-covered  receptacle  which,  with  the  grain 
embedded  in  it  in  longitudinal  rows,  constitutes 
the  ear  of  maize.  [U.  S-] 
corn-cockle  (k6rn'kok//l),  n.  See  cockle 1,  2. 
corn-cracker  (k6rn'krak"er),  n.  1 . A nickname 
for  a Kentuckian.  [U.  S.] — 2.  A name  given 
to  a low  class  of  whites  in  the  southern  United 
States,  especially  in  North  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. See  cracker,  7. — 3.  A name  of  the  corn- 
crake, Crex  pratensis. — 4.  A ray  of  the  family 
Myliobatidce,  Rhinoptera  quadriloba,  with  trans- 
versely hexagonal  pavement-like  teeth  and  a 
quadrilobate  snout.  [Southeastern  U.  S.] 
corn-crake  (korn'krak),  it.  A common  Euro- 
pean bird  of  the  rail  family  ( RalUdce ),  the  Crex 
pratensis,  or  land-rail : so  called  because  it  fre- 
quents corn-fields.  See  crake 2. 


Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  202. 

corn-crib  (korn'krib),  n.  A structure  the  side 
walls  of  which  are  formed  of  slats,  with  spaces 
between  them  for  the  circulation  of  air,  used 
to  store  unshelled  Indian  corn.  The  slats  are  com- 
monly slanted  outward  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  as  a 
means  of  preventing  rain  from  beating  in,  and  the  struc- 
ture stands  free  from  the  ground  on  posts,  for  safety  from 
rats  and  mice.  [U.  S.] 

corn-cutter1  (kSrn'kuUOr),  n.  A machine  for 
reaping  com,  or  for  cutting  up  stalks  of  com 
for  food  of  cattle. 

corn-cutter2  (kfim'kut^r),  n.  One  who  cuts 
corns  or  indurations  of  the  skin ; a chiropodist. 

Soldiers ! comcutters. 

But  not  so  valiant ; they  ofttimes  draw  blood, 

Which  you  durst  never  do.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  i.  2. 

corn-dodger  (kdm'doj^r),  n.  A kind  of  cake 


muse,  F.  cornemuse,  dial,  cormuse,  cormeuse  (= 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cornamusa,  > ML.  cornamusa 


corner-drill 

horn;  Ir.  cearn,  cearna,  a corner;  AS.  hyrne, 
ME.  heme,  hurne,  huirne  (=  OFries.  heme  — 
Icel.  hyrna  (of.  hyrning ) = Dan.  hjorne  = Sw. 
horn),  a comer,  < horn,  horn:  see  corn%  and 
horn.  The  L.  term  was  angulus  : see  angled. 
The  noun  corner  in  the  commercial  sense  (def. 
9)  is  from  the  verb.]  1.  The  intersection  of 
two  converging  lines  or  surfaces ; an  angle, 
whether  considered  from  its  interior  or  from 
its  exterior : as,  the  corner  of  a building ; the 
four  corners  of  a square. 

They  [hypocrites]  love  to  pray  standing  in  the . . . comers 
of  the  streets,  that  they  may  he  seen  of  men.  Mat.  vi.  5. 
Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a vaporous  drop,  profound. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 
2.  The  space  between  two  converging  lines 
or  surfaces;  specifically,  the  space  near  their 
intersection:  as,  the  four  corners  of  a room. 
Hence  — 3.  A narrow  space  partly  inclosed; 
a small  secret  or  retired  place. 

This  thing  was  not  done  in  a comer.  Acts  xxvi.  26. 
4.  Indefinitely,  any  part,  even  the  least  and 
most  remote  or  concealed : used  emphatically, 
involving  the  inclusion  of  all  parts : as,  they 
searched  every  corner  of  the  forest. 

Might  I but  through  my  prison  once  a day 
Behold  this  maid  : all  corners  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
I turned  and  try’d  each  corner  of  my  bed, 

To  find  if  sleep  were  there,  but  sleep  was  lost, 

Dryden. 

5f.  The  end,  extremity,  or  margin. 

Ye  shall  not  round  the  corners  of  your  heads,  neither 
shalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard.  Lev.  xix.  27. 

They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon  their  head,  neither 
shall  they  shave  off  the  corner  of  their  beard.  Lev.  xxi.  5. 

6.  In  bookbinding : (a)  A triangular  tool  used 
for  decorating  the  corners  of  a book.  Also  cor- 
ner-piece. ( b ) The  leather  or  other  material  used 
in  the  comers  of  a half-bound  book,  (c)  One 
of  the  metal  guards  used  to  protect  the  comers 
of  heavily  bound  books. — 7.  A metallic  cap  or 
guard  used  to  protect  the  comers  of  furniture, 
trunks,  boxes,  etc. — 8.  In  sum.,  a mark  placed 
at  a corner  of  a surveyed  tract.  [U.  S.] 

We  have  frequently  heard  the  old  surveyors  along  the 
Ohio  say  that  they  often  met  with  his  [Col.  Crawford’s] 
corners.  Quoted  in  S.  De  Vere’s  Americanisms,  p.  173. 

9.  A monopolizing  of  the  marketable  supply 
of  a stock  or  commodity,  through  purchases 
for  immediate  or  future  delivery,  generally  by 
a secretly  organized  combination,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  price : as,  a comer  in  wheat. 
[U.  S.]  —Four  comers,  (a)  The  limits  of  the  contents 
of  a document.  The  phrases  “ within  the  four  corners  of  a 
deed,’*  “to  take  an  instrument  by  the  four  corners,  "origi- 
nated in  the  use  of  only  one  side  of  a single  sheet  of  parch  - 
ment  for  writing  a deed,  and  refer  to  what  may  be  learn- 
ed from  tlie  face  of  the  instrument  itself.  (6)  A place 
where  two  main  highways  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles:  sometimes  used  in  names  of  places  in  the  United 
States : as,  Chatham  Four  Corners  in  Columbia  county, 
New  York. — The  Comer,  among  English  sporting  men’, 
Tattersall’s  horse-repository  and  betting-rooms  in  London  : 
-*.so  called  from  its  situation,  which  was  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 


cornemusa),i  OF.  come  (=  Pr.  coma,  etc.),  horn  corner  (kor'ner),  v.  [<  corner,  it.  Cf.  cornered .] 


(<  L.  cornu  = E.  horn,  q.  v.),  + muse  (Pr.  musa), 
pipe;  lit.  horn-pipe.]  A bagpipe. 

Loude  mynstralcies 
In  cornemuse  and  in  shalmyes. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1218. 

corneocalcareons(k6r//ne-o-kal-ka,re-us),  a.  [< 
L.  corneus,  homy  (see  corneous),  + calcareous .] 
1.  Formed  of  a mixture  of  homy  and  calcare- 
ous substances,  as  some  shells,  such  as  Aplysia. 
— 2.  Horny  on  one  side  or  part  and  calcareous 
on  the  other,  as  the  opercula  of  some  shells, 
such  as  Turbinidce. 


made  of  tuo  meal  of  Indian  corn,  and  fried  corneosilicious  (k6r//ne-o-si-lish'us),  a.  [<  cor- 
very  hard.  [Southern  U.  S.]  neons  + silicious .]  Consisting  of  or  containing 

He  opened  a pouch  which  he  wore  on  his  side,  and  took  both  horny  fibrous  and  sandy  or  silicious  sub- 
from  thence  one  or  two  corn-dodgers  and  half  a boiled  rab-  stances;  eeratosilicious  or  ceratosilicoid,  as  a 
let.  II.  B.  Stowe,  Dred,  II.  170.  sponge. 

The  universal  food  of  tlie  people  of  Texas,  both  rich  and  COrneOUS  (k6r'ne-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  corn  CO  — Pg. 

Mr.  seems  to  he  e„rn,dorlner  l. It_  corne0j  < J , ’corneuS)  horny,  < COniU  : E. 

horn.  Cf.  cornea.) 


, seems  to  be  corn-dodger  and  fried  bacon. 

Olmsted,  Texas. 

corn-drill  (kfim  dril),  u.  A machine  for  sow-  ing  of  a horny  substance”,  or  a substance  re- 

rvr  e r t sembling  horn.- Corneous  lead.  Same  as  phosge- 

cornea  (kor  ne-a),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  L.  corneus,  ^mte.—  Corneous  mercury.  Same  as  calomel. 

] 1.  The  firm,  transpa-  cor 


1.  trans.  1.  To  drive  or  force  into  a comer,  or 
into  a place  whence  there  is  no  escape.  Hence 
— 2.  To  drive  or  force  into  a position  of  great 
difficulty ; force  into  a position  where  failure, 
defeat,  or  surrender  is  inevitable ; place  in  a 
situation  from  which  escape  is  impossible : as, 
to  corner  a person  in  an  argument—  To  comer 
tlie  market,  to  force  up  the  price  of  a stock  or  commod- 
ity by  purchases  for  immediate  or  future  delivery,  until 
the  whole  available  supply  is  nearly  or  quite  monopolized. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  meet  in  a comer  or  angle ; 
form  a comer.  [Bare.] 

The  spot  where  N.  Carolina,  S.  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
corner.  pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXI.  653. 

2.  To  be  situated  on  or  at  a comer;  impinge 
or  be  connected  at  an  angle:  as,  the  house 
corners  on  the  main  street,  or  (when  standing 
eornerwise)  to  the  street  or  road;  Sweden  cor- 


homy:  see  corneous .] 

rent  anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  of 
circular  outline,  concavo-convex,  with  the  convexity  for- 
ward, bounding  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  in  front, 
by  its  margin  continuous  with  the  sclerotic,  andhavingits 
outer  surface,  as  a rule,  covered  with  a delicate  layer  of 
the  conjunctiva,  In  the  human  eye  it  forms  about  one 
sixth  of  the  entire  eyeball.  Its  convexity  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  sclerotic,  forming  a comparatively  larger  por- 
tion of  a smaller  sphere  than  the  sclerotic.  The  cornea 
is  so  called  from  its  hardness,  being  likened  to  horn ; it  is 
also  known  as  the  tunica  cornea  pellttcida  or  pellucid  horny 


, ...  . fiers  on  Russia  at  the  north. 

Homy;  like  horn;  consist-  corner-capt  (kor'ner-kap),  it.  The  academic 
cap : so  called  from  its  square  top. 

A little  old  man  in  a gowne,  a wide  cassock,  a night-cap, 
and  a corner-cap,  by  his  habit  seeming  to  be  a Divine. 

Breton,  A Mad  World,  p.  8. 
The  name  of  a gallant  is  more  hateful  to  them  than  the 
^ sight  of  a corner-cap.  Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  ir.  1. 

rium,  corneria,  a comer,  neut.  and  fem.  forms  corner-chisel  (k6r'ner-chiz',/el),  it.  See  chisel 2. 
of  adj.  *cornerius,  spelled  corneirus,  pertaining  corner-cutter  (kor'ner-kut'!'er),  it.  A cutting- 
to  an  angle  or  corner),  < come  (>  ML.  coma),  press  used  in  trimming  the  comers  of  blank 
a comer,  angle,  lit.  a horn,  a projecting  point,  books  and  cards  and  shaping  the  blanks  of 
< L.  cornu,  a horn,  a projecting  point,  end,  ex-  paper  boxes. 

tremity,  etc.,  = AS.  horn,  E.  horn,  Cf.  W.  corner-drill  (kor'ner-dril),  it.  Same  as  angle- 
cornel  = Com.  cornal,  a corner,  < corn  = E.  brace  (6). 


corner  (kdr'ner),  n.  [<  ME.  corner,  cornyer,  < 
OF.  cornier,  corniere,  cornere,  eourniere,  corner, 
angle,  F.  corniere,  corner-gutter  (>  ML.  come- 


cornered 
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cornered  (kfir'nerd),  a.  [<  ME.  cornered;  < cor- 
ner, n.,  + -ed2.]  Having  comers  or  angles ; spe- 
cifically, having  three  or  more  angles : chiefly 
in  composition : as,  a thr ee-cornered  hat. 

Corsica  is  cornered  with  many  forlonds  [forelands]  schet- 
ynge  [shooting,  projecting]  in  to  the  see. 

Treviso,,  Works  (ed.  Babington),  I.  305. 

Whether  this  building  were  square  like  a castle,  or  cor- 
nered like  a triangle,  or  round  like  a tower. 

Austin , Hiec  Homo,  p.  75. 

COrnerer  (kor'ner-er),  n.  One  who  comers  or 
buys  up  all  the  available  supply  of  a commod- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  inflating  prices.  [U.  S.] 

cornering-machine  (k6r'ner-mg-ma-shen//), 

A machine  used  for  rounding  off  the  comers  of 
woodwork. 

corner-piece  (kor'ner-pes),  m.  1.  An  L-shaped 
casting  or  forging  used  to  strengthen  a joint. — 
2.  In  bookbinding,  same  as  corner,  6 (a). 

COrner-plate  (kor'ner-plat),  n.  An  iron  angle- 
plate  or  knee  on  the  outer  comer  of  the  body 
of  a freight-car,  designed  to  reinforce  the 
framing,  and  also  to  serve  as  a hold  for  a pole 
used  in  moving  the  car ; a push-block. 

corner-stone  (kor'ner-ston),  n.  1.  The  stone 
which  lies  at  the  comer  of  two  walls,  and  unites 
them ; specifically,  the  stone  built  into  one  cor- 
ner of  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  as  the  actual 
or  nominal  starting-point  in  building,  in  the 
case  of  an  important  public  edifice  or  monumental  struc- 
ture the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  some  formal  ceremony,  and  the  stone  is  com- 
monly hollowed  out  and  made  the  repository  of  historical 
documents,  and  of  objects,  as  coins  and  medals,  charac- 
teristic of  the  time.  Also  called  memorial-stone. 

Who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof?  Job  xxxviii.  6. 

See  you  yond'  coign  o’  the  Capitol ; yond’  corner-stone  ? 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  4. 

Hence  — 2.  That  on  which  anything  is  founded ; 
that  which  is  of  the  greatest  or  fundamental 
importance ; that  which  is  indispensable. 

Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone. 

Eph.  ii.  20. 

So  it  is  that  educated,  trained,  enlightened  conscience 
is  the  corner-stone  of  society. 

J.  F.  Clarke , Self-Culture,  p.  201. 

corner-tooth  (k6r'ner-toth),  n.  In  vet.  surg. 
and  farriery,  the  lateral  incisor  of  a horse,  above 
and  below ; the  outermost  incisor  on  each  side 
of  either  jaw,  four  in  all.  They  appear  when 
the  horse  is  years  old. 

comerwise  (k6r'ner-wiz),  adv.  [<  corner  + 
-wise.]  Diagonally ; with  the  comer  in  front ; 

*not  parallel. 

cornet1  (kor'net),  n.  [Under  this  form  are  in- 
cluded two  different  Rom.  forms : (1)  Cornet,  a 
horn,  etc.  (defs.  1-6),  < ME.  cornet,  a horn  (bu- 
gle), < OF.  cornet,  F.  cornet,  a horn,  a bugle,  a 
paper  in  the  form  of  a hom,  an  inkhora,  etc., 
= Pr.  cornet  = Sp.  cornete,  m.,  a little  hom,  = 
It.  cornetto,  a little  horn,  a bugle,  an  inkhorn, 
a cnpping-glass,  < ML.  cornetum,  a hom  (bugle), 
a kind  of  hood ; mixed  with  a fem.  form,  OP. 
cornette,  F.  cornette,  a kind  of  hood,  = Sp.  Pg. 
corneta  = It.  cornetta,  a hom  (bugle),  < ML. 
corneta,  a kind  of  hood,  lit.  little  hom,  dim.  of 
E.  cornu  (>  OP.  come,  etc.),  a hom:  see  corn%, 
corner,  etc.,  and  cf.  horn.  (2)  Cornet,  a standard 
or  ensign,  a troop  of  horse,  an  officer  (def.  7) 
(not  in  ME.),  < P.  cornette  = Sp.  Pg.  corneta  = 
It.  cornetta,  a standard  or  ensign  (orig.  having 
two  points  or  horns),  hence  a troop  of  horse 
bearing  such  a standard,  and  the  officer  com- 
manding the  troop;  orig.  same  as  OP.  cornette, 
etc.,  dim.  of  come,  etc.,  < L.  cornu,  horn : see 
above.]  1.  In  music:  (a)  Originally,  a musi- 
cal instrument  of  the  oboe  class,  of  crude  con- 
struction and  harsh  tone.  See  zinke. 

David  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the 
Lord  ...  on  cornets.  2 Sain.  vi.  6. 

(V)  Same  as  cornet-cl-pistons.  (c)  An  organ-stop 
having  from  3 to  5 pipes  to  each  key,  and  giving 
loud  and  somewhat  coarse  tones:  now  rarely 
made.  A mounted  comet  is  such  a stop  with  its  pipes 
raised  upon  a separate  sound-board,  so  as  to  make  its  tone 
more  prominent ; an  echo  cornet  is  a similar  stop,  but  of 
much  more  delicate  quality,  usually  placed  in  the  swell- 
organ.  Also  cornet-stop,  (d+)  A pedal  reed-stop  of  2- 
or  4-feet  tone. — 2.  A little  cap  of  paper  twisted 
at  the  end,  in  which  retailers  inclose  small  wares. 
— 3.  The  square-topped  academic  cap. — 4.  (a) 
A woman’s  head-dress  or  a part  of  it,  probably 
named  from  its  angular  or  pointed  shape,  as  the 
end  or  comer  of  the  tippet  of  the  chaperon  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  J.  B. 
Planchd. 

I never  sawe  my  lady  laye  apart 

Her  cornet  blacke,  in  cold  nor  yet  in  heate, 

Sith  fyrst  she  knew  my  grief  was  growen  so  greate. 

Surrey,  Complaint. 


(b)  That  part  of  the  head-dress  worn  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  hung  down  beside 
the  cheek;  a flap,  a pendent  strip  of  lace,  or 
the  like.  See  pinner.  Also  called  bugle-cap. — 
5.  In  dressmaking,  the  shaping  of  a sleeve  near 
the  wrist : so  calledfrom  its  resemblance  to  wbat 
is  known  as  trumpet-shape. — 6.  Same  as  cor- 
nette.— 7.  Milit.:  (a)  A flag  or  standard.  Espe- 
cially — (1)  A flag  borne  before  the  king  of  France,  or  dis- 
played when  he  was  present  with  the  army.  It  was  either 
plain  white  or  white  embroidered  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis. 
(2)  A flag  of  a company  of  cavalry. 

The  cornet  white  with  crosses  black.  Macaulay,  Ivry. 

( b ) The  officer  of  lowest  commissioned  grade 
in  the  cavalry,  to  whose  charge  this  flag  was 
confided:  a term  equivalent  to  ensign  in  the  in- 
fantry. The  office  of  comet  is  now  abolished  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  nearly  represented  by  that  of  second  lieuten- 
ant or  sub-lieutenant,  (c)  A company  of  cavalry, 
named  in  like  manner  from  the  standard  car- 
ried at  its  head. 

A body  of  five  cornets  of  horse. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

Bass  comet,  an  obsolete  large,  deep-pitched  brass  instru- 
ment. 

cornet1  (kfir'net),  v.  i.  [<  corneit,  «.]  To  play 
upon  the  comet.  Chapman,  Widow’s  Tale,  iii. 
cornet2  (k6r'net),  n.  Same  as  coronet t,  6. 
CornetA-pistons  (kfir'net-a-pis'tonz),  n. ; pi. 
cornets-a-pistons.  [F.,  a comet  with  pistons: 

see  cornet 1 and  piston .] 
A musical  instrument 
of  the  trumpet  class, 
having  a cupped  mouth- 
piece and  a conical 
brass  tube,  the  length 
of  which  may  be  in- 
creased and  the  tone 
chromatically  lowered 
by  opening  valves  into 
little  crooks  or  bends 
of  tubing  (whence  the 
name).  The  compass  is 
about  two  octaves,  including 
all  the  semitones.  The  fun- 
damental tone  or  key  is  usu- 
ally or  Eh,  but  other  tones 
are  used.  The  quality  of  the 
tone  is  penetrating  and  unsympathetic,  by  no  means  equal 
to  that  of  the  true  trumpet,  for  which  it  is  commonlysub* 
stituted.  Also  comet,  and  rarely  cornopean. 
cornetcy1  (k6r'net-si),  n.  [<  cornet1,  7 ( b ),  + 
-cy.]  The  commission  or  rank  of  a cornet. 
See  cornet 1,  7 ( b ). 

A cornetcy  of  horse  his  first  and  only  commission. 

Chesterfield. 

corneter  (kor'net-er),  n.  [<  cornet 1,  1 (b),  + 
-or1.]  One  who  blows  a comet. 

Mr.  King  could  see  . . . the  corneters  lift  up  their  horns 
and  get  red  in  the  face. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  34. 

cornet-stop  (kor'net-stop),  n.  In  music,  same 
as  cornet^,  1 (c). 

cornette  (kor-net'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  dim.  of  come, 
a horn:  see  horn,  Cornett.]  in  metal.,  the  little 
tube  of  gold  left  when  the  alloy  of  silver  and 
gold  taken  from  the  cupel  is  rolled  and  boiled 
in  nitric  acid  to  remove  the  former  metal. 
Also  spelled  cornet. 

cornettist  (kor'net-ist),  n.  [<  cornet1,  1 (b),  + 
-ist.]  A player  upon  a cornet-a-pistons, 
corneule  (kor'ne-ul),  n.  [=  P.  corneule,  < NL. 
corneula,  dim.  oi  cornea,  q.  v.]  One  of  the  mi- 
nute transparent  segments  which  defend  the 
compound  eyes  of  insects;  the  cornea  of  an 
ocellus;  a cornea-lens. 

corn-exchange  (k6rn'eks-chanj//),  n.  An  ex- 
change where  grain-merchants  and  grain-fac- 
tors meet  to  transact  business.  [Eng.] 
corn-factor  (kdrn'fak*  tor),  n.  One  who  traffics 
in  grain  by  wholesale,  cr  as  an  agent.  [Eng.] 
corn-field.  (korn'felcD,  n.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
field  in  which  com  of  any  kind  is  growing ; a 
grain-field;  in  the  United  States,  a field  of 
^.Indian  com  or  maize. 

corn-flag  (kfirn'flag),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Gladiolus,  spe- 
cies of  which  are  much  cultivated  for  their 
flowers. 

corn-floor  (korn'flor),  n.  A floor  for  com,  or  for 
threshing  corn  or  grain.  Isa.  xxi.  10. 
corn-flower  (k6m'flou//er),  n.  A flower  or  plant 
growing  in  grain-fields,  as  the  wild  poppy,  and 
especially  the  bluebottle,  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

There  be  certain  corn-flowers  which  come  seldom  or 
never  in  other  places,  unless  they  he  set,  but  only  amongst 
corn  : as  the  blue-bottle,  a kind  of  yellow  marygold,  wild 
poppy,  and  fumitory.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 


Cornets-k-Pisto  ns. 
z.  Ordinary  shape.  2.  Circular 
shape. 


cornice-hook 


Corn-fly  (Chlorops  taniopus). 
(Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


corn-fly  (korn'fli),  n.  An  insect  of  either  of 
the  genera  Chlorops  and  Oscinis,  of  the  family 
Oscinidse : so  called 
from  the  injury  they 
inflict  on  growing 
crops.  Chlorops  tseniopus , 
the  most  destructive  of  Brit- 
ish corn-flies,  is  about  H 
lines  in  length,  and  of  a yel- 
low color  striped  with  black. 
It  deposits  its  eggs  between 
the  leaves  of  wheat-  and  bar- 
ley-plants, and  its  larvae,  by 
extracting  the  juices,  pro- 
duce the  disease  called 
gout,  from  the  swelling  of 
the  joints  of  the  plants. 

corn-fritter  (korn,frit//6r),  n.  A fried  batter- 
cake  made  of  grated  sweet  corn,  milk,  and 
eggs.  [U.  S.] 

corn-grater  (korn'gra/'ter),  n.  A roughened 
surface  used  for  rasping  corn  (maize)  from  the 
cob. 

corn-growing  (korn' growing),  a.  Producing 
com  : as,  a corn-growing  country, 
corn-hook  (korn'huk),  n.  A blade  somewhat 
resembling  a short  scythe,  and  set  in  a handle 
at  an  angle  a little  greater  than  a right  angle, 
used  to  cut  standing  corn  (maize), 
corn-husker  (kdrn'hus'ker),  n.  A machine 
for  stripping  the  husks  from  ears  of  maize, 
corn-husking  (kom'hus,/king),  n.  A social 
meeting  of  friends  and  neighbors  at  the  house 
of  a farmer  to  assist  him  in  stripping  the  husks 
or  shucks  from  his  Indian  corn ; a husking-bee 
(which  see).  Also  corn-shucking.  [U.  S.] 
comic  (kdr'nik),  a.  [<  Cornus  + -ic.]  Existing 
in  or  derived  from  the  bark  of  Cornus  florida. 
— Comic  acid.  Same  as  comin. 
cornice  (kor'nis),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cor- 
nish  ; = D.  kornis  = G.  carniess  (>  Dan.  Sw.  kar- 
nis,  > Russ,  kamizu), 

< OP.  cornice,  P. 
corniche,  < It.  cor- 
nice (=  Sp.  cornisa; 
cf.  Pg.  cornija),  < 

ML.  cornix  (comic-), 
a border,  a contr. 

(appar.)  of  coronix, 
a square  frame  (the 
ML.  cornix,  coronix 
being  simulations  of 
L.  cornix , a crow), 

< ,Gr.  Kopovlc,  a 
wreath,  garland,  a 
curved  line  or  flour- 
ish at  the  end  of  a 
book,  the  end,  com- 
pletion, prop,  adj., 
curved,  < Kopurviq, 
curved;  akin  to  L. 
corona,  > ult.  E. 
crown : see  corona, 
crown.]  1.  In  arch., 
any  molded  projec- 
tion which  crowns 
or  finishes  the  part 
to  which  it  is  affix- 
ed; specifically,  the 
third  or  uppermost 
division  of  an  entab- 
lature, resting  on  the 
frieze.  (See column.) 


Doric  Cornice  Construction,  Assos. 
(From  Papers  of  the  Archaeoi.  lust,  of 
America,  I,,  1882. ) 

A , cornice  ; R,  frieze : C,  archi- 
trave ; D,  stylobate  ; E,  stereobate. 


When  the  crowning  course  of  a wall  is  plain,  it 
is  usually  called  a coping. 


The  cornice  is  as  indispensable  a termination  of  the  wall 
as  the  capital  is  of  a piliar. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  32. 


2.  An  ornamental  molding,  usually  of  plaster, 
running  round  the  walls  of  a room  just  below 
the  ceiling. — 3.  In  upholstery,  an  ornamental 
band  or  molding  which  covers  and  conceals 
the  rod  or  hooks  from  which  curtains,  etc.,  are 
hung. — 4.  A molding  or  strip  of  wood,  plain 
or  gilded,  fastened  to  the  walls  of  a room,  at 
the  proper  height  from  the  floor,  to  serve  as  a 
support  for  picture-hooks;  a picture-comice. 
— Architrave  comice.  See  architrave.—  Block  cor- 
nices. See  blocki.—  Cornice-ring,  the  ring  in  a cannon 
next  behind  the  mnzzle-ring. — Horizontal  cornice,  in 
arch.,  the  level  cornice  of  a pediment  under  the  two  in- 
clined cornices. 

corniced,  (kor'nist),  a.  [<  cornice  + -ed2.] 
Having  a cornice. 

The  corniced  shade 

Of  some  arched  temple  door  or  dusky  colonnade. 

Keats,  Lamia,  i. 

cornice-hook  (kor'nis-huk),  n.  A double  hook 
used  in  hanging  pictures  upon  a picture-comice. 
One  part  of  the  hook  catches  the  cornice,  and 
the  other  forms  a support  for  the  picture-cord. 
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cornice-plane  (kor'nis-plan),  n.  A carpenters’ 
plane  properly  shaped  for  working  moldings ; 
an  ogee-plane. 

comichon  (F.  pron.  kor-ne-shon'),  n.  [F.,  a 
little  horn,  a deer’s  horn  newly  grown,  dim.  of  . 
come,  a horn:  see  horn.]  In  her.,  a branch,  as  cornimuset,  n.  See  cornemuse. 
of  the  horns  of  a stag.  cornm  (kfir'nin),  n.  [<  Cornus  + -in2.]  A bit- 

cornicle  (kor'ni-kl),  n.  [<  L.  corniculum,  dim.  t®r  crystalline  principle  discovered  in  the  bark 
of  cornu,  = E.  horn,  q.  v.]  1.  A little  horn:  a of  c?rnus  florida.  Also  called  comic  acid. 

corniculum.  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare  or  obsolete.]  corning  (kor'ning),  k.  [Verbal  n.  of  corn1,  r.  (.] 
— 2.  In  cntom.,  a honey-duct;  one  of  the  two  , 10  Pr°cess  of  salting  and  seasoning  beef 
hom-like  tubular  organs  on  the  back  of  an  an<*  P0I'H  ^or  preservation. — 2.  The  process  of 
aphid  or  plant-louse,  from  which  a sweet,  honey-  granulating  gunpowder.  E.  H.  Knight. 
like  fluid  exudes ; a nectary  or  siphuncle.  cormng-house  (kor'ning-hous),  n.  A house  or 
cornicula1  (k6r-nik'u-la),  n. ; pi.  corniculm  (-le).  Plae.e  where  powder  is  granulated. 

[NL.„  fern.  (cf.  L.  corniculum,  neut.)  dim.  of  L.  Corniplume  (kor'ni-plom),  v . [<  L.  cornu,  = E. 
cornu,  a horn:  see  cornicle .]  In  certain  algfe,  'wrn,  + pluma,  feather.]  In  ornith.,  a plumi- 
as  Vaucheria,  the  young  antheridium,  which  re-  corn ; a tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  a bird, 
sembles  in  shape  a small  horn.  erectile  or  erected  like  a horn,  as  those  upon 

cornicula2,  n.  Plural  of  corniculum.  *the  head  of  “horned”  or  “eared”  owls.  [Rare.] 

corniculart  (kflr-nik'u-lar),  n.  [ME.  corniculere,  Cornish1;  (Mr'nish),  a.  and  n.  [< Corn -,  in 


corn-rose 


< L.  cornicularius,  a lieutenant,  adjutant,  prop! 
one  who  had  been  presented  with  a corniculum 
and  thereby  promoted,  < corniculum,  a little 
horn,  a horn-shaped  ornament  upon  the  hel- 
met, presented  as  a reward  of  bravery:  see 
cornicle.]  1.  A lieutenant  or  assistant  of  a 
superior  officer. — 2.  The  secretary  or  assistant 
of  a magistrate ; a clerk ; a registrar. 

Oon  Maximus,  that  was  an  officere 
Of  the  Prefectes,  and  his  corniculere. 

Chaucer , Second  Nun’s  Tale,  L 369. 

corniculate  (k6r-nik'u-lat),  a.  [<  LL.  cornicu- 
latas , < L.  corniculum , a little  horn : see  corni- 
cle.] 1.  Horned;  having  horns,  {a)  In  bot.,  bear- 
ing a little  liorn-like  spur  or  appendage ; bearing  pods,  as 
the  Brassicacese.  (&)  In  zofil.,  having  cornicula;  having 
knobs  or  other  processes  like  or  likened  to  horns. 

2.  Figuratively,  crescent-shaped;  having  horns, 
as  the  moon. 


ger,  < cornu,  = E.  horn,  + gerere,  bear.]  Homed;  com-meter  (k6m'me//ter),  n.  One  who  mea- 
beanng  horns;  corniferous.  sures  com ; an  official  grain-measurer. 

Nature,  in  other  cornigerous  animals,  hath  placed  the  corn-mill  (korn'mil),  n.  1.  A mill  for  grind- 
horns  higher.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  19.  mg  com.  More  generally  called  a grist-mill. — 

2.  A small  mill  with  a runner  and  concave  of 
iron,  used  for  grinding  Indian  corn  on  the  cob 
for  feeding  stock. 

corn-mint  (korn'mint),  n.  See  mint2. 
corn-moth  (kom'mdth),  n.  A small  moth,  the 
Tinea  granella,  exceedingly  destructive  to  grain- 

sheaves  in  the 
field,  and  to 
stored  grain, 
among  which 
it  lays  its  eggs. 
The  larva,  winch 
from  its  voracity 
is  called  the  wolf , 
eats  into  the 
grains,  and  joins 
them  together  by 
a web.  Salt,  fre- 
quent turning,  and 
many  other  ex- 
pedients are  em- 
ployed to  destroy 
the  eggs. 

[Also  written 


Cornwall , 4-  - ish 1.  Cornwall  is  a modification  of 
AS.  Corn-wealas , Cornwall,  prop,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cornwall,  lit.  * Corn- Wales,’  wealas 
(repr.  by  mod.  Wales)  being  prop.  pi.  of  wealh, 
a foreigner,  esp.  a Celt:  see  Welsh  and  walnut.']  cornmudginf  (k6rn'muj//in), 


Corn-moth  ( Tinea  granella). 
(Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Cornwall,  a county  of  Eng- 
land, forming  its  southwestern  extremity,  cele- 
brated for  its  mines,  especially  of  tin  and  cop- 
Per* — Cornish  bit.  See  biti. — Cornish  chough,  (a) 
See  chough.  (6)  In  her.,  same  as  ay  let.—  Cornish  clay. 
Same  as  china-stone , 2. — Cornish  crow,  diamonds,  hug, 
moneywort,  salmon,  steam-boiler,  steam-engine, 
etc.  See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  The  ancient  language  of  Cornwall,  a 
dialect  of  the  Cymric  or  British  branch  of  the 
Celtic  languages.  It  became  extinct  as  a spoken 
language  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

ccrnish2  (k6r'nish),  n.  An  obsolete  or  provin- 
cial form  of  cornice. 


Ten  small  pillars  adjoyning  to  the  wall,  and  sustaining 
the  cornish.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  166. 


Venus  moon-like  grows  corniculate. 

Dr.  11.  Afore,  Psychathanasia,  III.  iii.  62. 

corniculeret,  n.  A variant  form  of  cornicular. 

corniculum  (kfir-nik'u-lum),  n. ; pi.  cornicula  cornished  (kor'nisht),  a.  [<  cornish 2 + -ed2.] 
(-la).  [L.,  a little  horn:  see  cornicle.]  In  zool.  Iu  *«•.,  adorned  with  a cornice:  said  of  any 
and  anat.,  a little  horn;  a little  knob,  boss,  or  bearing  that  is  capable  of  receiving  one,  as  a 
spur  resembling  or  likened  to  a small  horn,  as  cross. 

that  on  the  upper  eyelid  of  the  horned  puffin,  Cornishman  (kfir'nish-man),  pi.  Cornishmen 
hence  called  Fratercula  corniculata ; specifi-  (-men).  [<  Cornish1-  -t-  man.]  A native  or  an 

eally,  the  lesser  horn  of  the  human  hyoid  bone,  inhabitant  of  Cornwall,  England ; specifically, 

as  distinguished  from  the  cornu  or  greater 1~~1 J ~ ” 

horn.  Mivart. — Cornicula  laryngis,  two  small  car- 
tilaginous nodules  articulated  to  the  summits  of  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages.  Also  called  cart  ilages  of  Santorini  and 
cornua  larynjis. 

corniferous  (k6r-nif'e-rus),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
cornu,  = E.  horn,  + ferre  = E.  hear1.]  I.  a.  Lit-  COrmst  (kdr'nist),  n.  [<  F.  corniste,  < come,  a 
erally,  producing  or  containing  horn : applied,  horn,  + -iste : see  horn  and  -ist.]  A performer 
in  geol.,  to  a group  of  limestones  belonging  to  on  th.e  cornet  or  horn. 

the  lower  portion  of  the  Devonian  series,  bo-  corn-juice  (kom'jos),  n.  Whisky  made  from 
cause  they  contain  seams  of  hornstone.  The  Indian  corn ; hence,  whisky  in  general.  [Slang, 

IT.  S.] 

corn-knife  (k6rn'nlf),_  n.  1.  A long-bladed 


corne-mudgin,  appar.  for  * corn-mudging  (prob. 
orig.  as  an  adj.,  sc.  man  or  fellow,  the  proper 
noun  form  being  * corn-mudger  or  *corn-mucher, 
-tnicher),  < corttf  + *mudging,  ppr.  of  *mudge, 
a var.  of  *much,  mouch,  mooch,  also  mich,  meach, 
chiefly  a dialectal  word,  orig.  hide,  conceal, 
hoard : see  corn 1 and  mich,  mouch.  But  in  fact 
an  alteration  of  curmudgeon,  q.  v.  Cf.  cor- 
morant, 3.]  A corn-merchant  who  hoards 
corn  to  raise  its  price. 

Being  but  a riche  corne-mudgin  [Latin  frumentarius], 
that  with  a quart  (or  measure  of  corne  of  two  pounds) 
[had  bought  the  freedome  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  150. 
corn-muller  (kdrn'muFer),  n.  [<  corn 1 + 
mutter.]  A mortar  for  grinding  corn. 

The  stone  with  a hole  in  the  center,  which  Is  called  a 
corn-muller,  I found  about  80  yards  from  the  grand  mound. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  p.  012. 

cornmuset,  n.  A variant  of  cornemuse. 
corno  di  bassetto  (kdr'no  de  bas-set'to).  [It. : 
*corno,  < L.  cornu  — E.  horn ; di,  < L’.  de,  of; 
6 assetto,  counter-tenor,  dim.  of  basso,  bass : see 

7 _ horn,  6oss2.]  Same  as  basset-horn. 

a man  belonging  to  the  original  stockof  Cornish  cornon  (kor'non),  n.  [<  corn(et)  + aug.  -on, 
people.  It-  -one.]  L.  A comet. — 2.  A brass  wind-in- 

t i,„vo  .v  n • i . . strument  invented  in  1844. 

1 nave  told  you  that  the  Cornishmen  kept  their  own  - 
Welsh  language  for  many  hundred  years  after  this  time-. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Old  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  96. 


corniferous  group  extends  through  New  York  and 
Canada,  and  is  also  an  important  formation  farther  west 
and  southwest. 

II.  n.  [cap.]  The  group  of  rocks  so  charac- 
terized : now  replaced  by  Onondaga  limestone. 
cornific  (kor-nif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  cornu,  = E.  horn, 
+ -ficus,  (,  facere,  make.]  1.  Producing  horns. 
— 2.  Producing  horn  or  homy  substance;  caus- 


lmife,  slightly  curved  and  widening"  to  the 

point,  used  for  cutting  standing  Indian  corn. ; or-  , - c 

-2.  'A  small  sharp  knife  with  a blunt  point  C^’KPe- (-k°wPlp)> 
for  paring  and  removing  corns.  P ’ tmg  the  lomt  of  a gree: 

corn-land  (korn'land),  n.  Land  appropriated 

ing  to  become'' corneous  or  "comified : as,"  cor-  °!L t,^Produ?t,i°11  °f  corn  or  grain. 

+ nific  tissue ; a cornific  process.  corn-law  (kora  la),  n.  A legislative  enactment 

tz: ri  a /,  *•  v.  , - , , v „ „ relating  to  the  eXTWYrtfl.tinn  nr  1 mnnrtq f i nn  r\f 


cornificatlon  (kdr^ni-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  cornify : 
see  -fy  and  -ation.]  Production  of  horn;  con- 
version into  horn ; the  process  or  result  of  be- 
coming horny  or  corneous. 

An  insufficient  cornification  of  the  nail-cells. 

Back's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V.  103. 

corniform  (kdr'ni-fdrm),  a.  [=  P.  Sp.  Pg.  corni- 
forme,  < NL.  corniformis,  < L.  cornu,  = E.  horn, 

+ forma,  shape.]  Shaped  like  the  hom  of  an 
ox;  long,  tapering,  and  somewhat  curved:  in 
entom .,  applied  especially  to  large  processes  ou 
the  head  and  thorax,  which  by  their  position  as 
well  as  form  resemble  horns ; in  hot.,  applied  to 
the  nectary  of  plants. 

cornify  (k6r'ni-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cornified, 
ppr.  cornifying.  [<  L.  cornu,  = E.  horn,  + -ficare,  - 
^ facer e,  make:  see  -fy.]  To  make  or  convert  COrn-lllt  (korn  lift), n. 
into  horn ; cause  to  resemble  horn. 


relating  to  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
grain ; specifically,  in  Eng.  hist.,  one  of  a series 


cornopean  (kor-no'pe-an),  n.  The  cornet-a- 
pistons.  [Rare.] 

You  might  just  as  well  have  stopped  in  the  cabin,  and 
played  that  cornopean,  and  made  yourself  warm  and  com- 
fortable. W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  p.  249. 

corn-oyster  (korn'oistter),  n.  A fritter  of  In- 
dian com,  which  has  a flavor  somewhat  like 
that  of  an  oyster.  [U.  S.] 

In  this  secret  direction  about  the  mace  lay  the  whole 
mystery  of  corn-oysters.  H.  B.  Stowe,  in  the  Independent. 

corn-parsley  (k6rn,pars//li),  n.  See  parsley. 

corn-pipe  (korn'pip),  n.  A pipe  made  by  slit- 
ting the  joint  of  a green  stalk  of  com. 

The  shrill  corn-pipes.  Tickell. 

corn-planter  (korn' plan *t6r),  n.  A machine 
for  planting  Indian  com.  It  opens  the  ground 
to  receive  the  seed,  drops  it  in  hills,  and  then 


a T throws  hack  the  soil  and  rolls  it  smooth. 

of  laws  extending  from  1436  to  1842,  regulating  COrn-plaster  (kSrn'plastter),  n.  A small  plas- 
the  home  and  foreign  grain-trade  of  England.  ^ori  having  a hole  in  the  center,  made  of  yel- 
Until  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  the  grain-trade,  both  low  wax,  Burgundy  pitch,  turpentine,  and  some- 
mpo,t’-  Tas  the.s,uhicct  of  elaborate  and  vary-  times  with  the  addition  of  verdigris,  applied  to 

prohibitory  duties,' or  ^imposing  S’ictive'condmon"  a COm  °U  the  foot’ to  Promote  its  softening  and 
or  in  granting  government  bounties  for  the  encourage-  removal. 

ment  of  exportation.  After  a prolonged  agitation  for  the  Corn-pone  (korn'pon),  n.  Indian-com  bread, 


repeal  of  the  corn-laws  by  the  Anti-corn-law  League  (or- 
ganized in  1839),  Parliament  in  1846,  under  the  ministry 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  passed  an  act  for  a large  immediate 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  grain,  and  providing 
for  a merely  nominal  duty  after  1849,  which  was  subse- 
quently entirely  removed. 

cornless  (korn'les),  a.  [<  cornt  + -less.]  Des- 
titute of  corn:  as,  cornless  dwelling-places. 
[Rare.] 

A contrivance  for  rais 


made  with  milk  and  eggs,  and  baked  in  a pan. 
See  pone.  [Southern  U.  S.J 

He  has  helped  himself  to  butter  and  hot  corn-pone. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  191. 
corn-popper  (k6rn'pop"er),  n.  A covered  pan 
of  woven  wire,  with  a long  handle,  in  which  a 
particular  kind  of  Indian  corn  is  popped  over 
a fire.  See  pop-corn.  [U.  S.] 


^'ptiXia]  increase  in  thick-  cor£_loft  (k6rn'16ft),  n.  A loft  for  storing  corn ; 


• „ . V ,,  „ - corn-poppy  [korn'pop//i),  ».  See  poppy. 

mg  sacks  of  gram  to  the  upper  floors  of  a mill  corn-rent  (kdrn'rent),  n.  In  Great  Britain,  a 

or  granary.  rent  paj,j  ;n  corn  instead  of  money,  varying 

in  amount  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
a granary.  price  of  corn 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  418.  corn-marigold  (korn'mar'T-gold),  n.  See  man-  corn-rig  (kom'rig),  n.  [<  corn  + rig  1 ridge  ] 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  394.  Llva,l,e8  com  ior  sale.  It  was  upon  a Lammas  night, 

COrnifirerOUS  (k6r-nii'e-nifi)  a r P rnmintr*  I knew  a nobleman,  ...  a great  grasier,  a great  sheep-  When  corn-rigs  are  bonnie. 

- Sd  cornfnJrn  - 13  J master>  a great  timber-man,  a great  collier,  a great  corn-  Burn8>  Rl83  ° BarIe7 

— *^>p.  c rntgero  — Pg.  It  cormgeroy  < L.  corm-  master,  and  a great  leadman.  Bacon , Riches,  corn-rose  (k6ra-roz),  n.  See  cockle1,  2. 


— j M 1UUU4I 

ness,  various  kinds  of  plates,  knobs,  and  scale- 
tures  are  developed. 


The  whalebone  , 


corn-salad 

com-salad  (kdm'saFad),  n.  The  common  name 
of  Valerianella  olitoria,  a plant  eaten  as  a 
salad,  found  in  grain-fields  in  Europe  and  (as 
an  introduced  weed)  America, 
com-sawfly  (kom'sfi/iii),  n.  A terehrant  hy- 
menopterous  insect  of  the  family  Tenthredinidm, 
Cephas  pygmams,  which  injures  corn  in  Europe. 
The  larva  bores  into  the  stalk  of  the  cereal,  weakens  it,  and 
prevents  the  filling  of  the  ears.  The  genus  Cephus  is  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States,  but  none  of  its  species  there 
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corolla 


[It.,  < L.  cornutus:  see 


Hence  — 2.  A horn-shaped  or  conical  vessel  or  cornutot  (kor-nu'to),  n. 
receptacle ; especially,  such  a vessel  of  paper  or  cornute.]  A cuckold, 
other  material,  filled  or  to  he  filled  with  nuts  The  peaking  cornuto,  her  husband, 
or  sweetmeats. — 3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  Shak.,  M.  w.  of  w.,  iii.  5. 

grasses  whose  spikes  resemble  the  cornucopia  cornutort(kor-nu'tor),  n.  [<  cornute,  v.,  + -or.] 
in  form.  A cuckold-maker.  Jordan. 

Cornularia  (kor-nu-la/ri-ii),  n.  [NL.  (La-  cornutus  (k6r-nu'tus),  n.  [L.,  having  horns: 
marck),  < LL.  cornidum,  dim.  of  L.  cornu  = E.  gee  cornute .]  An  ancient  sophism,  like  the  fol- 
horn,  4-  -aria.']  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  lowing:  Wliat  you  have  not  lost,  you  have; 
Cornulariidce.  C.  crassai s an  example.  ^ _ you  have  not  lost  horns ; therefore  you  have 


.have  precisely  the  same  habit.  . , 

corn-sheller  (korn'sheFer),  n.  A machine  for  COrnulanan(kor-nu-la  ri-^n),jt.^and ,n.~  [<  Cor-  horns.  See  etymology  of  cemtine 3,  a. 


-that  is,  removing  the 


shelling  Indian  corn 
grain  from  the  ear. 
corn-shucking  (k6m,shuk,/ing),  n.  Same  as 
corn-husking.  [Southern  U.  S.] 
com-snake  (kdrn'snak),  n.  A popular  name 
in  the  United  States  of  the  Scotophis  guttatus, 
a large  harmless  serpent.  Baird  and  Girard. 
com-starch  (kfirn'starch'),  ».  1.  Starchmade 

from  Indian  corn. — 2.  A flour  made  from  the 
starchy  part  of  Indian  corn,  used  for  puddings, 
etc.  [U.  S.] 

comstone  (korn'ston),  n.  [<  corn1  + stone.] 
In  geol.,  a name  given  in  England  to 
stone  containing  calcareous  concretions,  very 
characteristic  of  some  of  the  older  Ked  Sand- 
stone formations. 

com-thrips  (kdm'thrips),  n.  The  popular  name 
in  England  of  Phlceothrips  cerealium.  its  eggs  are 
laid  on  wheat,  oats,  and  grasses,  and  the  insects  are  found 
in  the  ears  as  soon  as  these  begin  to  form.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly injurious,  although  asserted  by  some  observers  to  feed 
on  aphides.  An  insect  indistinguishable  from  this  species 
is  found  in  the  United  States,  but  seems  there  to  be  con- 


rndaria  + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  corn-van  (kdm'van), 
the  characters  of  the  Cornulariidce.  nowing  com.  Pope. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cornulariidce.  com-violet  (korn'vFo-let),  n. 

Cornulariid»(k6r//nu-la-ri'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < cornwallite  (korn'wal-it),  n. 

f '/-i/v-v)  oil  rt  n/.n  n -4-  si  so  T A fomil-tr  rvf*  ol/mnnavuin  /i :,.1,1\  1 : j ..O  T a"  1 


A machine  for  win- 


.fined  to  oats  and  wild  grasses. 


cornu  (kdr'nu),  n. ; pi.  cornua  (-a).  [L.,  = E. 
horn : see  cork2,  cornel , corner , cornet!,  etc.,  and 
horn.']  1.  Horn;  a horn. — 2.  Something  re- 
sembling or  likened  to  a horn,  (a)  in  zool.  and 
anat.,  a horn-like  part,  as  the  incisor  tooth  of  the  narwhal, 
the  process  on  the  head  of  the  horned  screamer,  etc.  ( b ) 
In  Diatomacece,  a horn-like  projection  upon  a valve.  Cor- 
nua are  also  called  tubuli.  ( c ) A horn  of  an  altar.  See 
phrases  below.  ( d ) A decorative  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a 
horn  ; specifically,  a chrismatory  or  cruet  in  that  shape. — 
Cornua  laryngis.  Same  as  cornicula  laryngis  (which  see, 
under  corniculum). — Cornu  Ammonia,  (a)  In  anat. , the 
hippocampus  major  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
rain’s  horn),  a curved  elongated  elevation  on  the  floor  of  the 
middle  or  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  (6)  Same  as  ammonite. — Comua  Of  the  coccyx, 
two  small  processes  projecting  upward  (forward)  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx  to  articulate  with  the 
sacral  comua.  — Coroua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  horns 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  in  man  known  as  the  greater  cornu  and 
lesser  cornu,  the  former  being  the  thyroliyal,  the  latter 
the  ceratohyal.  (See  cut  under  skull.)  A similar  relation 
of  the  parts  is  found  in  other  mammals ; in  birds,  how- 
ever, the  parts  of  the  hyoid  commonly  called  comua  are 
the  thyrohyals,  consisting  of  at  least  two  bones  on  each 
side,  the  apohyals  and  ceratohyals  of  Macgillivray,  the 
hypobranchials  and  ceratobranchials  of  Owen,  or  the  cera- 
tobranchials  and  epibranchials  of  Parker  and  Coues.— 
Comua  of  the  sacrum,  or  sacral  comua,  the  stunted 
pair  of  postzygapophyses  of  the  last  sacral  vertebra,  ar- 
ticulating with  the  cornua  of  the  coccyx. — Cornua  Of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  superior  and  inferior,  processes  above 
and  below  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
on  each  side.—  Cornua  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
three  prolongations,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior,  of 
the  general  lateral  ventricular  cavity,  observed  in  well- 
formed  brains,  as  that  of  man.—  Comua  uteri,  the  horns 
of  the  womb.  In  the  human  species  they  are  observable 
chiefly  on  section,  as  processes  of  the  cavity  leading  into 
each  Fallopian  tube;  but  in  sundry  mammals  they  are 
very  conspicuous  from  the  outside,  as  a partial  division  of 
the  uterus  into  two,  such  a uterus  being  called  two-horned 
or  bicomute.— Cornu  epistoli,  the  epistle-horn  of  a Chris- 
tian altar.  See  horn. — Cornu  evangelii,  the  gospel-horn 
of  a Christian  altar.  See  horn.—  Cornu  of  the  fascia 
lata,  a reflection  of  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  from 
the  spine  of  the  pubes  downward  and  outward,  forming 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  saphenous  opening. 

cornual  (k6r'nu-al),  a.  [<  cornu  + -al.]  Per- 
taining to  the  comua  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord — Anterior  cornual  myelitis,  in  pathol., 
inflammation  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Also  called  anterior  poliomyelitis. 


Cornularia  + -id®.]  A family  of  alcyonarian 
polyps,  of  the  order  Alcyoniacete,  having  the 
ectoderm  coriaceous  and  contractile,  without 
sclerobase,  and  the  individual  animals  con- 
nected by  basal  buds  and  root-like  processes, 
instead  of  forming  digitate  or  lobate  masses  as 
in  the  Alcyoniidcc. 

cornulite  (kor ' nti-lit),  n.  [<  Cornulites.]  A 
petrifaction  of  the  genus  Cornulites. 
Cornulites  (kor-nu-li'tez),  n.  [<  NL.  (Schloth- 
heim,  1820),  < L.  cornu,  = E.  horn,  + Gr.  XSo;, 
stone.]  A genus  of  tubicolous  annelids,  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Silurian  formation.  C. 
serpularius  is  a wide-ranging  species, 
cornupete  (kdr'nu-pet),  a.  [<  LL.  cornupeta,  < 
L.  cornu  = E.  horn.]  In  archteol.,  goring  or  push- 
ing with  the  horns:  said  of  a horned  animal, 
as  a bull,  represented  with  its  head  lowered  as 
if  about  to  attack  with  the  horns. 

Cornus  (kdr'nus),  n.  [L.,  the  dogwood-tree,  < 
cornu  = E.  horn ; in'  reference  to  the  hardness 
of  the  wood:  see  cornel .]  A genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Cornacese,  consisting 
of  shrubs,  trees,  or  rarely  herbs,  with  usually 
small  white  or  yellowish  flowers  and  ovoid 
drupes.  There  are  about  25  species,  mostly  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  15  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The 
bark,  especially  of  the  root,  has  tonic  and  slightly  stimu- 
lant properties,  and  is  used  as  a remedy  in  intermittent 


See  violet. 

[<  Cornwall  (see 


Dogwood  ( Cor  tins  florida ) . 

fevers,  etc.  The  flowering  dogwoods,  C.  florida  of  the  At- 
lantic States  and  C.  Nuttallii  on  the  Pacific  coast,  are 
small  trees  and  very  ornamental,  having  the  small  cyme 
surrounded  by  a large  and  conspicuous  involucre  of  four 
white  bracts.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  close-grained,  and 
tough,  and  is  used  as  a substitute  for  boxwood  for  mak- 
ing bobbins  and  shuttles  for  weaving,  and  also  in  cabinet- 
work. Some  of  the  species,  as  G.  Canadensis  (the  bunch - 
berry)  and  C.  Suecica,  are  dwarfed  and  herbaceous,  with 
similar  showy  flowers  followed  by  clusters  of  red  ,berries. 
See  cornel. 

Cornuspira  (kor-mi-spi'ra) , n.  [NL.,  < L.  cor- 
nu, = E.  horn , + spira , spire.]  A genus  of  im- 
perforate foraminifers,  of  the  family  Miliolidce. 
C.  planorhis  is  an  example. 

If  the  tendency  of  growth  is  to  produce  a spiral,  it  re- 
sults in  the  beautiful  Cornuspira,  which  greatly  resembles 
the  mollusc  planorbis.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  15. 


cornubianite  (kor-mi'bi-an-It),  n.  [<  Cornubia, 

Latinized  name  of  Cornwall  (see  Cornish !),  + 

- ite 2.J  The  name  given  by  Boase  to  a hard  cornute  (k6r-nut'),  a.  [=Sp.  cornudo  = I>g.  cor- 
dark-bluish  and  purple  rock,  sometimes  of  a uni-  nudo,  cornuto  = It.  cornuto , < L.  cornutus , < cornu 
form  color,  but  occasionally  with  dark  stripes,  =E.  horn.]  1.  Furnished  with  horns ; homed, 
spots,  or  patches,  on  a light-bine  base,  and  com-  — 2.  In  hot.,  furnished  with  a horn-like  pro- 
posed of  the  same  ingredients  as  granite,  it  is 

a result  of  contact-metamorphism  of  slate  developed  at 


the  contact  of  that  rock  with  granite  or  gneiss,  and  re- 
sembles to  a certain  extent,  both  in  nature  and  origin, 
.the  “ capel " of  the  Cornish  miner.  See  capel. 

cornucopia  (kdr-nu-kd'pi-a),  n.  [A  LL.  accom. , 
as  a single  word,  of  L.  cornu  copice,  lit.  horn  of 


cess  or  spur. — 3.  Taking  the  shape  of  a horn: 
as,  cornute  locks  (thick  locks  of  hair  tapering 
to  a point). 

Also  cornuted. 

Cornute  larva,  a larva  having  a hom-like  appendage 
over  the  anal  extremity.—  Cornute  thorax  or  head,  in 
entom.,  a thorax  or  head  bearing  horn-like  processes. 


plenty;  cornu  = E.  horn;  copies,  gen.  of  copia,  cornutet  (k6r-nut'),  v.  t.  [<  cornute,  a.]  To 


plenty:  see  horn  and  copy.]  1.  In  classical 
antiq.,  the  horn  of  plenty  (which  see,  under 
horn). 

Achelous  in  great  pain  and  fright,  to  redeem  his  horn, 
presents  Hercules  with  the  co rnu-copia. 


put  horns  upon — that  is,  to  make  a cuckold. 

But  why  does  he  not  name  others  ? . . . As  if  the  horn 
grew  on  nobody’s  head  but  mine.  ...  I hope  he  cannot 
say  . . . that  my  being  comuted  has  raised  the  price  of 
post-horns.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange,  tr.  of  Quevedo’s  Visions. 


Bacon,  Political  Fables,  ix.  cornuted  (kor-nu'ted),  a.  Same  as  cornute. 


Cornish1)  + -ite2.]  A hydrous  arseniate  of  cop- 
per resembling  malachite  in  appearance,  lound 
in  Cornwall,  England. 

com-weevil  (korn'we'!'vil),  n.  The  Calandra 
granaria,  an  insect  very  injurious  to  grain.  See 
Calandra,  2. 

corn-worm  (kom'werm),  n.  Same  as  boll-worm. 
corny1  (kdr'ni),  a.  [<  corn1  + -)/1.]  1.  Of  the 

nature  of  corn ; furnished  with  grains  of  com. 

By  constant  Journies  careful  to  prepare 

Her  [the  ant’s]  Stores  ; and  bringing  home  the  Corny  Ear. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

2.  Producing  com ; abounding  with  corn. 

Tares  in  the  mantle  of  a corny  ground. 

Middleton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  iv. 

3.  Containing  corn. 

They  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own, 

By  their  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards  known. 

Dryden. 

4.  Produced  from  corn;  tasting  strongly  of 
corn  or  malt. 

Now  have  I dronke  a drauglite  of  corny  ale. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Pardoners  Tale,  1. 170. 

5.  Intoxicated ; tipsy ; corned.  [Colloq.  or  vul- 
gar.] 

[Kare  in  all  uses.] 

corny-  (kor'ni),  a.  [<  L.  corneus,  horny,  < cornu 
= E.  horn.  Cf.  corneous.]  Horny;  corneous; 
strong,  stiff,  or  hard,  like  a horn. 

Upstood  the  corny  reed 

Embattl’d  in  her  field.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  S21. 
Coro  (ko'ro),  n.  [Brazilian.]  A fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Hcsmulonidce,  Conodon  nobilis,  marked  by  8 
cross  bands,  inhabiting  the  Caribbean  sea  and 
Brazilian  coast. 

coroclisis  (ko-ro-kli'sis),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 

coreclisis. 

corocore  (kor'o-kor),  n.  [Malay  kurakara.]  A 
kind  of  boat  used  in  the  Malay  archipelago. 
That  used  in  Celebes  is  propelled  by  oars,  and  has  a cu- 
rious apparatus  projecting  beyond  the  gunwale,  and  also 
beyond  the  stern,,  on  which  a second  row  of  rowers  is 
placed.  It  is  often  maimed  with  sixty  men.  Others,  as 
those  used  in  the  Moluccas,  are  masted  vessels,  broad,  with 
narrow  extremities,  from  50  to  65  feet  long,  and  covered 
throughout  about  four  fifths  of  their  length  with  a sort  of 
roof  or  shed  of  matting. 

corody  (kor'o-di),  n. ; pi.  corodies  (-diz).  [Also 
written  corrody ; < ML.  corrodium,  corredium, 
correction,  conredium,  conredum,  corody,  provi- 
sion, furniture,  equipment ; OP.  conroi,  > ult.  E. 
curry1,  q.  v.]  1.  Formerly,  in  England,  a right 
of  sustenance,  or  of  receiving  certain  allot- 
ments of  victual  and  provision  for  one’s  main- 
tenance, in  virtue  of  the  ownership  of  some 
corporeal  hereditament ; specifically,  such  a 
right  due  from  an  abbey  or  a monastery  to  the 
king  or  his  grantee. 

Most  of  the  houses  [religious]  had  been  founded  by  their 
forefathers  ; in  most  of  them  they  had  corrodies  and  other 
vested  interests.  R.  W.  Dixon , Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  v. 

2.  The  sustenance  or  allotment  so  received, 
corol  (kor'ol),  n.  The  Anglicized  form  of  co- 
rolla. 

corolla  (ko-rol'a),  n.  [A  NL.  use  of  L.  corolla, 
a garland,  a little  crown,  dim.  of  corona,  a 

crown : see  co- 
rona, crown.] 
In  hot.,  the  in- 
ner portion  of 
the  perianth  in 
a flower,  the 
outer  whorl  of 
the  latter  being 
known  as  the 
calyx.  The  co- 
rolla is  usually  of 
more  delicate  tex- 
ture, and  of  som« 
other  color  than 
Corollas.  green,  thus  form- 

Polypetalous  Corollas  : a.  unguiculate ; in  the  mogt  con. 
Papilionaceous;  c,  cruciate.  Gamopet-  anfn„n„ar,ot+  tht 
alous  Corollas;  d,  personate;  e,  ligulate  ; 

/,  labiate. 


spicuouspartof  the 
flower.  It  shows 


corolla 
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coronary 


an  extreme  diversity  of  forms,  which  are  distinguished 
as  either  polypetalous  or  gamopetalous.  A polypetalous 
corolla  (also  called  choripetalous,  dialypetalous,  or  eleu- 
theropetalous)  has  its  several  parts  or  petals  distinct.  A 
gamopetalous  (or  monopetalous  or  sympetalous)  corolla 
has  its  parts  more  or  less  coalescent  into  a cup  or  tube. 
The  corolla  is  often  wanting,  and  when  present  is  not 
rarely  inconspicuous.— Fugacious  corolla,  a corolla 
that  is  soon  shed.— Spurred  corolla,  a corolla  which 
has  at  its  base  a hollow  prolongation  like  a horn,  as  in 
the  genus  Antirrhinum. 

corollaceous  (kor-o-la'shius),  a.  [<  corolla  + 
-aceous.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a co- 
rolla; inclosing  and  protecting  like  a wreath. 

^ A corollaceous  covering.  Lee. 

corollary  (kor'o-la-ri),  n. ; pi.  corollaries  (-riz). 
[<  ME.  corolarie  = F.  corollaire  = Sp.  corolario 
= Pg.  It.  corollario.  < LL.  corollarium , a corol- 
lary, additional  inference,  L.  a gift,  gratuity, 
money  paid  for  a garland  of  flowers,  prop.  neut. 
of  * corollarius,  pertaining  to  a garland,  < co- 
rolla : see  corolla.']  1.  In  math.,  a proposition 
incidentally  proved  in  proving  another;  an 
immediate  or  easily  drawn  consequence ; hence, 
any  inference  similarly  drawn. 

All  the  corollaries  in  our  editions  of  Euclid  have  been 
inserted  by  editors ; they  constitute,  in  fact,  so  many  new 
propositions  differing  from  the  original  ones  merely  in  the 
fact  that  the  demonstrations  have  been  omitted. 

Hirst , in  Brande  and  Cox’s  Diet. 

An  archangel  could  infer  the  entire  inorganic  universe 
as  the  simplest  of  corollaries.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  iv. 

2f.  A surplus ; something  in  excess. 

Now  come,  my  Ariel : bring  a corollary 

Rather  than  want  a spirit.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
[As  used  in  this  sense,  some  etymologists  derive  the  word 
immediately  from  Latin  corollarium,  a garland  of  flowers, 
a present,  and  explain  it  as  meaning  something  given  be- 
yond what  is  due,  and  hence  something  added,  or  super- 
fluous.] = Syn.  1.  Conclusion,  etc.  See  inference. 

corollate,  corollated  (kor'o-lat,  -la-ted),  a.  [< 
corolla  + - ate 1 (+  -erf2).]  In  hot.,  like  a corolla; 
having  corollas. 

corollet  (kor'o-let),  n.  [<  corolla  (>  F.  corolle) 
+ dim.  -eh]  In  bot.,  one  of  the  partial  flowers 
which  make  a compound  one ; the  floret  in  an 
, aggregate  flower. 

corolliferous  (kor-o-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  co- 
rolla, q.  v.,  + L.  ferre  = E.  bear1.']  In  bot., 
hearing  or  producing  a corolla ; having  a co- 
rolla. 

The  most  specialized,  complex,  and  therefore  highest  in 
rank,  are  complete,  corolliferous,  irregular  flowers,  with  a 
definite  number  of  members. 

A.  Gray,  Struct.  Botany,  ^ 330,  foot-note. 

Corolliflorse  (ko-rol-i-flo're),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
corolla,  q.  v.,  + L . flos  ( flor -),  flower.]  One  of 
the  great  subdivisions  of  exogenous  plants  in 
the  system  of  De  Candolle,  distinguished  by  the 
corolla  being  gamopetalous,  inserted  below  the 
ovary,  and  free  from  the  calyx,  and  by  the  sta- 
mens being  inserted  on  the  corolla.  The  aster, 
heath,  primrose,  gentian,  verbena,  etc.,  were  included  in 
this  division.  Now  known  as  Gamopetalse. 

corolliflorous,  corollifloral  (kor-o-lif 'lo-rus, 
ko-rol-i-flo'ral),  a.  [As  Corolliftorce  + -oil's,  -al.] 
Including  or  belonging  to  the  Corollifloral. 
eorolliform  (ko-rol'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  corolla, 
q.  v.,  + L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  a corolla. 

corolline  (lco-rol'in),  a.  [<  corolla  + -ine  1.] 
In  hot.,  of  or  belonging  to  a corolla, 
corollist  (ko-rol'ist],  ii.  [<  corolla  + -ist.]  One 
who  classifies  plants  by  their  corollas.  Rees’s 
Cyc. 

Coromandel  wood.  See  wood. 
corona  (ko-ro'na),  n. ; pi.  coronas,  coronce 
*(-niiz,  -ne).  [<  L.  corona,  a crown,  a garland: 

see  crown.]  1.  A crown.  Specifically — 2. 

Among  the  Romans,  a crown  or  garland  be- 
stowed as  a reward  for  distinguished  military 
service.  Th e coronce  were  of  various  kinds,  astheem-ona 
cioica,  of  oak-leaves,  bestowed  on  one-  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  a citizen ; the  corona  vallaris  or  castrensis,  of  gold, 
bestowed  on  him  who  first  mounted  the  rampart  or  entered 
the  camp  of  the  enemy ; the  corona  muralis , given  to  one 
who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a city ; the  corona  navalis,  to 
him  who  first  boarded  the  ship  of  an  enemy ; and  the  corona 
obsidionalis,  given  to  one  who  freed  an  army  from  a block- 
ade, and  made  of  grass  growing  on  the  spot. 

3.  In  arch.,  a member  of  a cornice  situated  be- 
tween the  bed-molcling  and  the  cymatium.  it 
consists  of  a broad  vertical  face,  usually  of  considerable 
projection.  Its  soffit  is  generally  recessed  upward  to 
facilitate  the  fall  of  rain  from  its  face,  thus  sheltering  the 
wall  below.  Among  workmen  it  is  called  the  drip;  the 
French  call  it  larmier,  and  this  term  is  often  used  by  Eng- 
lish writers.  See  column. 

4.  [LL.]  Eccles.,  the  horizontal  stripe  run- 
ning around  a miter  at  the  lower  edge,  sur- 
rounding the  head  of  the  wearer.  See  miter. — 

5.  [NL.]  In  zool.  and  anat.:  (a)  The  crown  of 
the  head.  (6)  The  crown  of  a tooth;  the  body 
of  a tooth  beyond  the  cingulum,  (c)  Some  part 
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or  organ  likened  to  a crown,  (rf)  In  eehino- 
derms,  the  body-wall  of  an  echinus,  exclusive 
of  the  peristome  and  of  the  periproct. 

The  rest  of  the  body  is  supported  by  a continuous  wall, 
made  up  of  distinct  more  or  less  pentagonal  plates,  usu- 
ally firmly  united  by  their  edges,  which  is  called  the 
corona.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  485. 

(e)  In  ornith.,  the  top  of  the  head  ; the  cap  or 
pileum.  Coues.  (/)  The  trochal  disk  of  a roti- 
fer. (g)  In  sponges,  specifically,  an  irregular 
spicule,  in  the  form  of  a ring,  bearing  rays  or 
spines. — 6.  [NL.]  In  bot.:  (a)  A crown-like 
appendage  on  the  inner  side  of  a corolla,  as  in 
plants  of  the  genus  Silene,  and  in  the  passion- 
flower, comfrey,  and  daffodil.  (b)  A crown- 
like appendage  at  the  summit  of  an  organ,  as 
the  pappus  on  the  seed  of  a dandelion,  (c) 
The  ray  or  circle  of  ligulatedlorets  surrounding 
the  disk  in  a composite  flower. — 7.  A halo; 


— Corona  radiata,  in  anat.,  the  radiating  mass  of  white 
fiber  passing  upward  from  the  internal  capsule  to  the 
cerebral  cortex.  Also  called  fibrous  cone. — Corona  vene- 
ris, a scar  or  mark  sometimes  left  on  tire  forehead  after 
syphilitic  necrosis  of  the  bone. 

coronach,  coranach  (kor'o-,  kor'a-nak),  n. 
[Also  written  corrinach,  coranich;  < Gael,  cora- 
nach, corranach  (=  Ir.  coranach),  a crying,  a 
lamentation  for  the  dead,  < Gael.  Ir.  comh  (= 
L.  cum,  com-),  with,  + Gael,  ranaich  (=  Ir.  ra- 
nach),  a crying,  roaring,  < ran,  roar,  cry  out,  = 
Ir.  ran,  a roaring.]  A dirge;  a lamentation 
for  the  dead.  The  custom  of  singing  dirges  at  funerals 
was  formerly  prevalent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  especially 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

He  [Pennant]  tells  us  in  the  same  Place  “ that  the  Cora- 
nich, or  singing  at  Funerals,  is  still  in  Use  in  some  Places. 
The.  Songs  are  generally  in  Praise  of  the  Deceased  ; or  a 
Recital  of  the  valiant  Deeds  of  him  or  Ancestors.’' 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  27,  note. 
The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronach  resound. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  16. 


a 

specifically,  in  astron.,  a halo  or  luminous  circle 
around  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  especially, 
the  portion  of  the  aureola  observed  during  corona,  n.  Plural  of  corona. 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun  which  lies  outside  the  coronal  (kor'o-nal),  a.  and  n. 
chromosphere,  or  region  of  colored  promi-  *nal  = Sp.  Pg.  "coronal  = It, 


nenees. 

In  every  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  each  figure  of  a saint  we  behold  with  a circle  of 
glory  round  the  head.  For  such  a disk  of  golden  bright- 
ness, “nimbus”  is  the  modern,  corona  the  olden  name. 

Rock , Churoh  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  147,  note. 

During  a total  solar  eclipse,  when  the  sun  is  obscured 
by  the  moon's  shadow,  the  dark  disc  is  seen  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a “glory,”  or  fringe  of  radiant  light,  which 
is  called  the  corona.  Huxley , Physiography,  p.  367. 

The  corona  as  yet  has  received  no  explanation  which 
commands  universal  assent.  It  is  certainly  truly  solar  to 
some  extent,  and  very  possibly  may  be  also  to  some  extent 
meteoric.  C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  ID. 

8.  A peculiar  phase  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
formed  by  the  concentration  or  convergence  of 
luminous  beams  around  the  point  in  the  heavens 
indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  dipping  nee- 
dle.— 9.  Same  as  corona  lucis  (which  see,  be- 
low). 

A dazzling  ornament  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  minster  was 
the  corona.  Often  was  to  be  seen  suspended,  high  above 
this  ciborium,  a wide-spreading  crown  of  light. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  l.  205. 

10.  In  music,  an  old  name  for  fermata Co- 

rona AustraUs,  the  Southern  Crown,  an  ancient  south- 
ern constellation  about  the  knee  of  Sagittarius,  repre- 


[I.  a.  = F.  coro- 
coronale,  < LL. 


coronalis,  pertaining  to  a crown  (NL.  and  Rom. 
chiefly  in  mod.  technical  senses),  < L.  corona,  a, 
crown : see  corona  and  crown.  II.  n.  < ME.  cor- 
onal, coronall,  corounal,  curonall,  cornall,  later 
coronet,  cronel  (sometimes  also  coronet,  cronet: 
see  coronet,  cronet,  cornet 2),  a crown,  wreath, 
point  of  a lance,  etc. ; = F.  coronal  = Sp.  Pg. 
coronal  = It.  coronate  (NL.  coronalis,  n.),  chiefly 
in  mod.  technical  senses ; from  the  adj. : see 
above.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a crown;  relat- 
ing to  the  crown  or  to  coronation.  [Rare  or  ob- 
solete.] 

The  Law  and  his  Coronal  Oath  require  his  undeniable 
assent  to  what  Laws  the  Parlament  agree  upon. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  vi. 

2.  In  anat . and  sodl.7  pertaining  to  a corona,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word ; coronary.  Specifically  — 
(a)  Pertaining  to  the  corona  or  top  of  the  head : as,  the 
coronal  suture  (that  is,  the  frontoparietal  suture) ; coronal 
feathers  of  a bird.  ( b ) Corresponding  to  the  coronal  su- 
ture (that  is,  transverse  and  longitudinal)  in  direction : 
said  of  any  plane  or  section  of  the  body  extending  from  one 
side  to  the  other  through  or  parallel  with  the  long  axis : 
distinguished  from  sagittal:  as,  a coronal  section  of  the 
foot. 

3.  (ko-ro'nal).  Of  or  pertaining  to  a corona,  or 
halo  around  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; spe- 
cifically, pertaining  to  the  corona  of  the  sun. 

Looking  through  the  sun’s  coronal  atmosphere  in  an 
eclipse,  we  pierce  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  miles 
of  hydrogen  gas.  J.  N.  Lockyer , Spect.  Anal.,  p.  139. 
Coronal  suturo.  See  coronary  suture,  under  coronary. 
II.  w.  1.  A crown,  wreath,  or  garland. 

In  that  Contree,  Wommen  that  ben  unmaryed,  thei  han 
Tokenes  on  hire  Hedes,  lyche  Coronales,  to  ben  knowen 
for  unmaryed.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  209. 

Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  begirt 
With  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance. 

Fletcher , Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  1. 
And  let  the  north-wind  strong, 

And  golden  leaves  of  autumn,  be 
Thy  coronal  of  Victory 
And  thy  triumphal  song. 

Whittier,  To  Pennsylvania. 
2.  (a)  The  head  of  a tilting-lance  of  iron,  fur- 
nished with  two,  three,  or  four  blunt  points, 
which  give  a good  hold  on  shield  or  helmet  when 
striking,  but  do  not  penetrate.  ( b ) The  tilting- 
lance  itself.  [In  these  uses  also  formerly  coro- 
net.']— 3.  Inawa£.,the  coronal  or  frontoparie- 
tal suture.  See  cut  under  skull. — 4.  In  biol.,  a 
coronal  or  crowning  cell ; one  of  the  ectoblasts 
of  a segmented  ovum  in  certain  stages  of  its 
development. 

Four  coronals  were  present  in  some  specimens,  making 
with  the  azygos  five  cells,  and  in  others  five  and  six  coro- 
nals were  observed. 

A.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIII.  72. 
coronaliy  (kor'o-nal-i),  adv.  In  the  shape  or 
outline  of  a crown;  circularly.  [Rare.] 

As  the  oil  was  poured  coronaliy  or  circularly  upon  the 
head  of  kings,  so  the  high-priest  was  anointed  decussa- 
tively,  or  in  the  form  of  a x . 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  i. 

coronamen  (kor-o-na'men),  n.  [NL.,  < LL. 
coronamen,  a wreathing,  crowning,  < L.  coro- 
nare,  crown:  see  croton,  v.)  In  cool.,  the  supe- 
rior margin  of  a hoof,  called  in  veterinary  sur- 
gery the  coronet. 

ornamented  with  repoussd  work,  enamel,  etc.,  and  having  coronard  (kor'o-nard),  n.  [F.,  < L.  corona, 

'JIT aon  l4i ’ to  W'a  band  the  s®Parate  crown,  + F.  -ard : see  crown  and  -ard.]  A name 
candlesticks  are  attached.  Also  called  corona. — Corona  • i • a At.  , , a • j j a 

nuptialist,  a nuptial  crown ; a crown  placed  upon  the  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  great  short-winged  crest- 
head  of  a bride  or  groom  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  ed  eagle  or  harpy  of  South  America,  Thrasyaetus 
ceremony.  In  the  marriage  rite  in  Western  churches  . liarnyia . 

this  usage  is  to  be  traced  only  in  the  wreath  worn  by  pnrrmnrxr  fknr'n-nn-ri'i  n and  n T—  F mrn- 
the  bride;  but  in  the  Greek,  the  Coptic,  and  other  Oriental  Coronary  (Kor  q-na-n),  a.  ana  n.  t l.coro- 
Churches,  both  bride  and  groom  wear  crowns  of  metal,  riavte  — Pr.  coronan  — Sp.  Pg.  It.  coronano , \ 
and  among  the  Armenians  each  wears  a wreath  of  flowers.  L.  coronarius , < corona , a crown  : see  corona, 


Constellation  of  Corona  Australis.  Constellation  of  Corona  Borealis. 

( From  Ptolemy’s  description. ) ( From  Ptolemy’s  description. ) 

sen  ted  by  a garland.— Corona  Borealis,  an  ancient  north- 
ern constellation  between  Hercules  and  Bootes,  repre- 
sented by  a garland  with  two  streamers. — Corona  cili- 
aris,  the  ciliary  ligament.  See  ciliary. — Corona  cleri- 
calis,  the  clerical  crown  : same  as  tonsure. — Corona 
glandis,  the  raised  rim  of  the  glans  penis. — Corona 
lucis  (literally,  a 
crown  of  light),  a 
chandelier  or  luster 
having  the  lights  ar- 
ranged in  a circle,  or 
in  several  circles 
whose  centers  come 
upon  the  same  verti- 
cal axis,  suspended 
from  the  roof  or 
vaulting  of  a church 
and  lighted  on  cere- 
monial occasions.  In 
the  larger  and  richer 
examples,  however, 
the  general  disposi- 
tion only  is  circular, 
this  form  being  bro- 
ken by  lobes,  cusps, 
and  the  like,  along 
which  the  lights 
are  arranged.  The 
bounding  line  is  usu- 
ally marked  by  a 
broad  band  of  metal, 


Corona  Lucis. 


coronary 
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coronule 


crown.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  a crown  or  to  some 
part  likened  to  a crown ; resembling  a crown  ; 
encircling ; wreathing  about. 

The  coronary  thorns  . . . did  pierce  his  tender  and  sa- 
cred temples.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  iv. 

Coronary  arteries,  the  two  arteries  which  supply  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  They  arise  behind  two 
of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta. — Coronary  bone,  in 
vet.  surg.,  the  small  pastern  or  median  phalanx  of  a horse’s 
foot : so  called  from  its  relation  to  the  coronet.  See  hoof. 
— Coronary  circulation,  the  circulation  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart.— Coronary  ligament,  (a)  Of  the  liver,  a 
reflection  of  the  peritoneum  around  a somewhat  triangu- 
lar area  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver,  which  is  im- 
mediately adherent  to  the  diaphragm.  It  is  continuous 
with  the  lateral  ligaments.  ( b ) Of  the  knee-joint,  one  of 
the  fibrous  bands  connecting  the  semilunar  cartilages  with 
the  general  capsular  investment  of  the  joint.  ( c ) Of  the 
elbow,  the  orbicular  ligament  which  encircles  the  head 
of  the  radius. — Coronary  odontomes.  See  odontomes. 

— Coronary  sinus,  the  venous  trunk  receiving  the  veins 
of  the  substance  of  the  heart  and  emptying  into  the  right 
auricle. — Coronary  or  coronal  suture,  the  frontoparie- 
tal suture,  connecting  the  frontal  bone  with  both  the  pa- 
rietals.  See  cut  under  skull. — Coronary  valve,  a semilu- 
nar fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  guarding  the 
orifice  of  the  coronary  sinus.—  Coronary  veins,  the  veins 
of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  especially  the  great  coronary 
vein,  the  largest  of  these  vessels,  lying  in  the  auriculoven- 
tricular  groove. — Coronary  vessels,  the  coronary  arte- 
ries and  veins. 

ii.  n. ; pi.  coronaries  (-riz).  1.  The  small  pas- 
tern of  a horse’s  foot. — 2f.  A plant  bearing 
coronate  flowers. 

Jonquills,  ranunculas,  and  other  of  our  rare  coronaries . 

Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Wotton. 

coronate,  coronated  (kor'o-nat,  -na-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  coronatus,  pp.  of  coronare,  crown:  see 
crown,  v.,  corona.]  Having  or  wearing  a crown 
or  something  like  one.  Specifically  — (a)  In  hot.,  pro- 
vided  with  a corona.  (6)  In  conch. , applied  to  spiral  shells 
which  have  their  whorls  more  or  less  surmounted  by  a row 
of  spines  or  tubercles,  as  in  several  volutes,  cones,  miters, 
etc.  (c)  In  ornith.,  having  the  coronal  feathers  lengthened 
or  otherwise  distinguished  ; crested.  ( d ) In  entom.,  hav- 
ing a circle  of  spines,  bristles,  or  filaments  around  the  apex. 

— Coronate  eggs,  in  entom.,  eggs  having  apical  rings 
of  filaments  whereby  they  clasp  one  another  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  strings,  as  those  of  the  water-scorpion 
(Nepa). — Coronate  nervure  or  nervulet,  in  entom.,  a 
short  nervure  of  the  wing  ending  abruptly  in  a puncture 
somewhat  broader  than  the  nervure  itself,  as  in  many 
Chalcididce. — Coronate  prolegs,  ill  entom.,  prolegs  hav- 
ing a complete  ring  of  little  hooks  or  claws  around  the 
apex  or  sole. 

coronation  (kor-o-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  corona- 
cion  = Pr.  coronatio  = £>p.  coronacion  = Pg.  co- 
ronaqdo  = It.  coronazione , < L.  as  if  * corona- 
tio(n-),  a crowning,  (coronare,  crown:  s qq  crown, 
v.,  and  cf.  crow  nation.']  1 . The  act  or  ceremony 
of  investing  with  a crown,  as  a sovereign  or  the 
consort  of  a sovereign.  The  ceremony  is  generally 
religious  as  well  as  political,  and  includes  the  anointing  of 
the  sovereign,  originally  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  and 
still  in  a solemn  and  ceremonious  way ; the  investing  with 
certain  garments  forming  a consecrated  dress;  the  be- 
stowal or  assumption  of  the  scepter,  sword,  and  orb ; and 
the  placing  of  the  crown  upon  the  head.  At  different  pe- 
riods in  the  history  of  Europe  coronation  has  been  esseu- 
tial  to  entrance  upon  kingly  dignity  and  power ; but  where 
the  order  of  succession  is  perfectly  established,  the  author- 
ity of  the  new  sovereign  is  considered  as  beginning  with 
the  death  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  coronation  is  only  a 
ceremonial  consecration. 

It  will  be  two  of  the  clock  ere  they  come  from  the  coro- 
nation. Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  5. 


corone2  (ko-ro'ne),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nopuvr/,  the 
chough  or  sea-crow  (L.  cornix),  also  (prob.)  the 
carrion-crow,  also  anything  hooked  or  curved, 
as  the  handle  on  a door,  a kind  of  crown,  etc.] 
1.  In  zool.,  a crow;  specifically,  the  common 
carrion-crow  of  Europe,  Conus  corone : made 
a generic  name  by  Kaup,  1829.  See  cut  under 
crow.—  2.  In  anat.,  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
lower  jaw-bone,  into  which  the  temporal  muscle 
is  inserted : so  named  from  its  remote  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  a crow’s  beak. 
coronelH,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  coronal,  2. 
COronel2t,  n.  The  earlier  form  of  colonel. 
Coronella  (kor-o-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
corona,  a crown : see  corona,  crown.]  A genus 
of  snakes,  of  the  family  Colubridce,  or  giving 
name  to  a family  Coronellidee.  C.  austriaca 
is  a common  European  species,  and  there  are 
many  others. 

Coronellidffl  (kor-o-nel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Coronella  + -idee.]  A cosmopolitan  family 
of  colubriform  serpents,  typified  by  the  genus 
Coronella,  closely  related  to  Colubridce  proper 
and  often  merged  in  that  family.  They  have  a body 
tapering  at  both  ends,  a head  separated  from  the  body  by 
a constricted  neck,  and  scales  generally  smooth  and  in 
from  13  to  23  rows.  The  family  includes  many  and  vari- 
ous harmless  terrestrial  snakes  of  such  genera  as  Ophibo- 
lus,  Diadophis,  Ileterodon,  etc. 

coronelline  (kor-o-nel'in),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Coronellidce. 

coroner  (kor'6-ner),  n.  [<  ME.  coroner,  < AF. 
coroneor  (mod.  F.  coroner,  from  E.),<  ML.  (AL.) 
coronator,  a coroner,  lit.  a crowner,  one  who 
crowns  (s  L.  coronare,  crown:  see  crown,  v. ; in 
later  E.  also  called  crowner:  see  crowner),  but 
used  as  equiv.  to  M!L.  coronarius,  prop,  adj.,  a 
crown  officer,  < L.  corona,  a crown : see  crown, 
n.]  A county  or  municipal  officer  formerly 
charged  with  the  interests  of  the  private  prop- 
erty of  the  crown,  but  whose  main  function  in 
modern  times  is  to  hold  inquest  on  the  bodies 
of  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  died  vio- 
lent deaths.  His  functions  are  now  generally  regulated 
by  statute.  He  is  often  the  substitute  of  the  sheriff  in  cases 
where  the  latter  is  disqualified  to  act.  See  inquest , inqui- 
sition.— Coroner  of  the  royal  household,  in  England, 
an  officer  having  jurisdiction,  exclusive  of  the  county 
coroner,  to  take  inquisitions  upon  the  bodies  of  all  persons 
slain  in  the  palace  or  in  any  house  where  the  sovereign 
may  happen  to  be.— Coroner’s  court,  a tribunal  of  rec- 
ord, where  the  coroner  holds  his  inquiries. — Coroner’s 
Inquest,  the  inquisition  or  investigation  held  by  a coro- 
ner, usually  with  the  aid  of  a coroner’s  jury  called  and 
presided  over  by  him.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  is  not  conclusive,  but  may  be  tile  foundation 
^of  a criminal  prosecution  against  the  person  charged. 
coronet1  (kor'o-net),  n.  [Also  in  some  senses 
contracted  cornet,  cronet;  < OF.  coronette,  coro- 
nete,  coronnete,  couronnete  (=  It.  coronetta),  a 
little  crown,  dim.  of  corone,  a crown:  see  crown, 
and  cf.  corona,  coronal,  etc.]  1.  A coronal,  cir- 
clet, or  wreath  for  the  head. 

She  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 
Under  a coronet  his  flowing  hair 
In  curls  on  either  cheek  play'd  ; wings  he  wore. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  640. 


3.  In  modern  costume,  a decorative  piece  form- 
ing a part  of  a woman’s  head-dress,  especially 
a plate  or  band,  as  of  metal,  broad  in  the  mid- 
dle and  half  encircling  the  head  in  front. — 4t. 
Same  as  coronal,  2. — 5.  In  entom.,  a circle  of 
spines,  hairs,  etc.,  around  the  apex  of  a part, 
as  around  the  end  of  the  abdomen. — 6.  The 
lowest  part  of  the  pastern  of  a horse,  running 
about  the  coffin  and  distinguished  by  the  hair 
that  joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof. 
Also  cornet.  See  cut  under  hoof. 
coronet1  (kor'o-net),  v.  t.  [<  coronet\  n.]  To 
adorn  as  with  a coronet.  Scott,  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main,  iii.  5. 

coronet2  (kor'o-net),  n.  An  erroneous  form  of 
cornet !,  7. 

Taking  two  coronets  and  killing  forty  or  fifty  men. 

Battaile  near  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  Sept.  20, 1643,  p.  2. 
coroneted  (kor'o-net-ed),  a.  Wearing  or  enti- 
tled to  wear  a coronet. 

coroniform  (ko-ro'ni-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg. 
corontforme,  < L.  corona,  a crown,  + forma, 
shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a crown. 
coronilla1  (ko-ro-nel'ya),  n.  [Sp.,  the  crown 
of  the  head,  a crown  (coin),  dim.  of  corona, 
crown:  see  crown.]  A name  for  a Spanish 
gold  dollar. 

Coronilla2  (kor-o-nil'ii),  n.  [NL.  (appar.  with 
allusion  to  the  umbels),  dim.  of  L.  corona,  a 
crown : see  corona,  crown.]  A genus  of  annual 
or  perennial  plants,  of  the  family  Fabacex, 
with  stalked  umbels  of  yellow  flowers  and  joint- 
ed pods,  natives  chiefly  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  C.  Emerus  (scorpion-senna)  is  a common  plant 
all  over  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  bright-yellow  flowers, 
and  its  leaves  act  as  a cathartic,  like  those  of  senna.  The 
leaves  of  C.  varia  have  a diuretic  action  on  the  system,  and 
also  purge.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  numerous,  and 
all  adapted  for  ornamental  cultivation, 
coronis  (ko-ro'nis),  n.  [<  Gr.  nopuvlq,  a curved 
line  or  stroke,  a final  flourish,  end,  etc.,  prop, 
adj.,  curved:  see  cornice  and  crown.]  1.  In 
paleography,  a curve,  double  curve,  or  flourish, 
used  to  mark  the  end.  of  a paragraph,  a section, 
or  a whole  hook.  Hence — 2f.  The  end  general- 
ly ; the  conclusion ; the  summing  up. 

The  coronis  of  this  matter  is  thus : some  had  ones  in  this 
family  were  punish’d  strictly,  all  rebuk’d,  not  all  amended. 

Bp.  Racket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  38. 

3.  In  Gr.  gram,.,  a sign  of  crasis  or  contraction 
(’)  placed  over  the  contracted  vowel  or  diph- 
thong, as  Kav  for  sal  av. 

coroninm  (ko-ro'ni-um),  n.  [<  L.  corona  : see 
corona.]  A gaseous  element  unidentified  as 
yet,  and  thus  far  detected  only  in  the  solar 
corona.  It  is  supposed  to  be  lighter  and  more 
diffusible  than  hydrogen.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
reported  as  present  'in  volcanic  gases  at  Pozzuoli,  hut 
probably  by  mistake.  The  observation  has  never  been 
verified. 

COronize  (kor'o-nlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  coro- 
nized,  ppr.  cor'onizing.  [<  L.  corona,  a crown 
(see  crown),  + -ize.]  To  crown;  invest  with  a 
coronal.  Also  spelled  coronise.  [Bare.] 

To  coronise  high-soar’d  gentility. 

Ford,  fame’s  Memorial. 


2.  The  scene  or  spectacle  of  a coronation. 

In  pensive  thought  recall  the  fancied  scene, 

See  coronations  rise  on  every  green. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount  (after  the  Coronation),  1. 34. 

3.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  sacrament  of  matrimony; 
especially,  that  part  of  the  marriage  service 
which  constitutes  the  nuptials,  as  distinguished 
from  the  preliminary  office  of  betrothal.  It  is 
so  called  because  the  principal  ceremony  consists  in  the 
priest’s  placing  garlands  or  crowns  on  the  heads  of  the 
bridegroom  and  bride.  In  Greece  garlands  of  olive- 
branches,  twined  with  white  and  purple  ribbon,  are  used 
for  this  purpose ; in  Russia,  metal  crowns  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  preferably  of  gold  or  silver.  This  ceremony 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom  and  other  early  Christian 
writers. 

4f.  [An  accommodated  form,  explained  as  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  use  of  carnations  in  mak- 
ing garlands.  Cf.  the  ML.  name  Vettonica  coro- 
naria.]  The  carnation,  Diantlius  Caryophyllus. 
See  carnation1,  3. 

coronation-oath  (kor-o-na'shon-oth),  n.  The 
oath  taken  by  a sovereign  at  his  or  her  corona- 
tion. 

coronation-roll  (kor-o-na'shon-rol),  n.  In  Eng- 
land, a roll  of  vellum  upon  which  are  engrossed 
the  particulars  of  the  ceremony  of  a royal  cor- 
onation, with  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  regulate  the  expenses,  etc., 
and  the  names  of  those  who  did  homage,  to- 
gether with  the  oath  taken  and  subscribed  by 
the  king  or  queen  when  crowned. 
corone1!,  n>  a Middle  English  form  of  crown . 


2.  A crown  representing  a dignity  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sovereign.  The  distinction  between  the 
coronets  of  different  ranks  of  nobility  as  it  now  exists 
throughout  Europe  is  of  very  modern  origin.  In  England, 
the  coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  composed  of  a cir- 


English  Coronets. 

i,  of  Prince  of  Wales;  2,  of  younger  princes  and  princesses;  3,  of  a 
duke ; 4,  of  a marquis ; 5,  of  an  earl ; 6,  of  a viscount. 

cle  or  fillet  of  gold,  on  the  edge  four  crosses  pattee  alter- 
nating with  as  many  fleurs-de-lis,  and  from  the  two  side 
crosses  an  arch  surmounted  with  a mound  and  cross ; the 
coronet  of  a duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry-leaves ; that 
of  a marquis  has  leaves  with  pearls  (that  is,  silver  balls) 
interposed ; that  of  an  earl  has  the  pearls  raised  above  the 
leaves  ; that  of  a viscount  is  surrounded  with  pearls  only ; 
that  of  a baron  has  only  six  pearls.  See  pearl , and  cut  un- 
der baron. 


coronofacial  (ko-ro-nd-fa'shal),  a.  [<  NL.  coro- 
na + L.  facies,  face:  see  corona,  3 (a),  and 
face,  n .]  Relating  to  the  crown  or  top  of  the 
head  and  to  the  face. — Coronofacial  angle,  the 
angle  between  the  facial  line  of  Camper  ami  the  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  coronal  suture.  See  facial  and  crani- 
ometry. 

coronoid  (kor'o-noid),  a.  [=  F.  coronof.de,  < Gr. 
Kopbivr],  a crow  (see  corone 2),  + eldoc,  form.]  Re- 
sembling the  beak  of  a crow:  specifically,  in 
anat.,  applied  to  certain  parts  of  bones.-Coro- 
noid  fossa  of  the  humerus,  the  fossa  which  receives  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  in  strong  flexion  of  the  fore- 
arm. See  cut  under  humerus. — Coronoid  process,  (a) 
Of  the  lower  jaw,  that  process  which  gives  insertion  to  the 
temporal  muscle.  See  cut  under  skull,  (b)  Of  the  ulna, 
that  process  which  gives  insertion  to  the  brachialis  anticus 
muscle,  and  takes  part  in  forming  the  articular  head  of 
the  bone.  See  cut  under  forearm. 

Coronula  (ko-ro'nu-la),  n.  [NL.  (Oken,  1815), 
< L.  coronula,  dim. 
of  corona,  a crown: 
see  corona,  crown.] 

In  zool,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family 
Coronulidcc,  contain- 
ing such  species  as 
C.  diadema  of  the 
^Arctic  ocean, 
coronule  (kor'o-nul), 
n.  [<  L.  coronula: 
see  Coronula.]  In 
hot.,  a coronet  or  little  crown  of  a seed;  the 
downy  tuft  on  seeds. 


Barnacle  ( Coronula  diadema ). 


Coronulidas  1275 

Coronulidseckor-o-nu'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Coro-  Wide  as  the  altar  itself,  so  that  it  could  easily  be  drawn 
nula  + -idee.]  A family  of  operculate  non-pe-  over  the  chalice  and  host,  and  entirely  veil  them, 
dunculate  thoracic  cirripeds,  having  the  scuta  * Rook,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  266. 

and  terga  freely  movable  but  not  articulated  corporal2  (kor'po-ral),  n.  [<  F.  corporal  (now 
with  one  another,  and  the  two  gills  each  of  two  only  dial.,  Rouclii,  etc.),  < It.  *corporale,  < ML. 
folds.  Coronula,  Tubicinella,  and  Xenobalanus  ' 

are  genera  of  this  family. 

Corophiidae  (kor-o-fl'i-do),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < Coro- 
phium + -idee.]  A family  of  amphipod  crus- 
taceans. Their  technical  characters  are : a body  not  lat- 
erally compressed;  the  posterior  antennae  more  or  less 


pediform  ; and  the  coxal  joints  of  the  legs  normally  very 
small.  The  species  move  rather  by  walking  than  leaping, 
and  often  burrow  in  the  ground  or  live  in  tubes.  Represen- 
tative genera  are  Corophium,  Campus,  and  Podoeerus. 

Corophium  (ko-ro'fi-um),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille).] 
The  typical 
genus  of  the 
family  Coro- 
phiidee,  hav- 
ing the  poste- 
rior antennas 
long  and  pedi- 
form. Coro- 
phium longicorne  is  a burrowing  species  which 
digs  passages  in  the  mud. 

coroplast  (kor'o-plast),  n.  [<  Gr.  uopoTvhdcrrr/c, 
in  classical  Gr.  uopotv'kd" 


corporalis  (1405),  mentioned  as  equiv.  to  ML. 
capitanius,  captain,  < L.  corpus  ( corpor -),  body : 
see  corporal 1,  a.  By  confusion  of  form  and 
office  the  It.  word  became  caporale  (as  if  from 
capo,  head),  whence  Sp.  Pg.  F.  caporal,  E.  obs. 
caporal.]  The  lowest  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer of  a company  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artil- 
lery, next  below  a sergeant.  He  has  charge  of  a 
squad,  places  and  relieves  sentinels,  and  has  a certain 
disciplinary  control  in  camp  and  barracks. 

Now  my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals, 
lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies. 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 
Corporal  Of  the  fieldt,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 


corporation-stop 

Such  an  organism  as  a crayfish  is  only  a corporate  unity 
made  up  of  innumerable  partially  independent  individuals. 

Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  128. 
Body  corporate.  See  body  politic,  under  body.— Corpo- 
rate franchise.  See  franchise. — County  corporate. 
See  county  l. 

corporately  (kor'po-rat-li),  adv.  1.  In  a cor- 
porate capacity. 

The  tribe,  as  a whole,  is  held  to  be  responsible  corporately 
for  the  acts  of  each  of  its  members,  and  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  acts  and  beliefs  of  every  one  of  the  members 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tribe. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  239. 

2.  As  regards  the  body ; in  the  body ; bodily. 

He  [King  Stephen]  founded  the  Abbey  of  Feuersham, 
. . . where  he  now  corporately  resteth. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  I.  ccxxxiii. 

corporateness  (k6r'po-rat-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  a body  corporate. 


Corophium  spinicorne. 


(milit.),  a small  detachment  under  arms,  such  as  that 
usually  placed,  for  various  purposes,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a corporal : sometimes  used  derisively ; hence, 
any  very  small  following,  attendance,  or  party:  specif- 
ically, in  U.  S.  hist. , the  small  number  of  senators  and 
congressmen  who  supported  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident John  Tyler,  1841-45.—  Ship’s  corporal,  on  board 
United  States  men-of-war,  a petty  officer  under  the 
master-at-arms. 


ipon'kaOog,  a modeler  of  small  corporal-case  (k6r'po-ral-kas),  n.  [Formerly 


figures,  < ndptj,  a maiden  (hence,  the  figure  of  a 
maiden:  a usual  subject  for  these  figurines), 
+ tv laaauv,  verbal  adj.  n’kaariq,  model,  form.] 
In  Gr.  antiq.,  a maker  of  terra-cotta  figurines 
and  the  like. 

The  Myrinaean  coroplasts  or  manufacturers  of  terra- 
cottas were  certainly  influenced  by  the  models  of  their 
brethren  in  Tanagra.  The  Natiun,  Oct.  1,  1886,  p.  286. 

corounet,  corownet,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  crown. 
coroya  (ko-ro'ya),  n.  [S.  Amer.  ?]  The  name 
of  Crotophaga  major,  one  of  the  anis  or  tick- 
eaters. 

COTOZO  (ko-ro'zo),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  1.  A palm 


which  bears  oil-producing  nuts,  as  the  Attalea  corporale  (kdr-po-ra'le),  n. ; pi.  corporalia 


Cohune,  etc. — 2.  Same  as  ivory-nut. 
corphun  (kor'fun),  n.  [E.  dial.  (HaUiwell); 
origin  unknown.]  A local  English  name  of  the 
young  herring,  Clupea  liarengus. 
corpora,  n.  Plural  of  corpus. 
corporacet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  corporal L 
corporal1  (kor'po-ral),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  corpo- 
rel  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.'  corporal  = It.  corporale,  < L. 
corporalis,  bodily,  < corpus  (corpor-),  body : 
see  corpse,  corps.]  I .a.  1.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  the  body;  bodily;  physical:  as , corporal 
pain;  corporal  punishment. 

I would  I had  that  corporal  soundness  now. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  2. 

2.  Material;  not  spiritual;  corporeal.  [Rare 
or  obsolete.] 

A corporal  heaven  where  the  stars  are.  Latimer. 

452“ 3 • • ' corporaltyt(k6r'po-ral-ti),».  corporality.] 

•3  t„  „„  **7  , . . ........  , , A body;  a band  of  persons. 

dAroon  o0?'’TPf-rtal“1fgitf>  the  thoiax  an«*  al>  corporast,  n.  An  obsoleto  form  of  corporal 1. 
IwT’d 18  ^lstlngulsl[ed  from  tlle  head,  wings,  corporatet  (kor'po-rat),  v.  [<  L.  corporatus, 
feet,  and  other  appendages:  as,  corporal  colors  pp.  0f  corporare,  make  into  a body,  < corpus 


VU1J kji  iuo  utiui,  in  uie  ioui  ana  i /in  centuries,  /i  x - / i \ 

an  assistant  to  the  sergeant-major.— Corporal’s  guard  corPOr ation  (kor-po-ra  shon),  n.  [=F.  corpora- 
1 " " — ” 1 - ’ — - - ■ - ■ lion  = Sp.  corporation  = Pg.  corporagao  = It. 

corporaeione  = D.  korporatie  = G.  corporation 
= Ban.  Sw.  korporation,  < LL.  corporation-), 
assumption  of  a body  (used  of  the  incarnation 
of  Christ),  < L.  corporare,  pp.  corporatus , form 
into  a body:  see  corporate,  v.]  1.  An  artificial 

person,  created  by  law,  or  under  authority  of 
law,  from  a group  or  succession  of  natural  per- 
sons, and  having  a continuous  existence  irre- 
spective. of  that  of  its  members,  and  powers 
and  liabilities  different  from  those  of  its  mem- 
bers. Corporations  have  sometimes  been  treated  by  the 
law  as  fictions,  intangible  and  invisible,  existing  only  in 
contemplation  of  law ; and  sometimes  rather  as  associa- 
tions of  individuals  who  may  act  together  in  the  use  of 
powers  conferred  by  law,  under  responsibilities  more  lim- 
ited than  if  acting  as  individuals.  A corporation  aggre- 
gate is  a corporation  consisting  of  several  members  at  the 
same  time,  as  a railroad  company  or  the  governing  body 
of  a college  or  a hospital.  Corporations  aggregate  are 
formed,  in  England  and  her  colonies  and  in  the  United 
States,  only  by  express  permission  of  law,  either  by  special 
charter  or  upon  complying  with  the  forms  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  some  general  statute ; and  their  rights, 
duties,  and  manner  of  organization  and  dissolution  are 
generally  minutely  regulated  by  statute.  A corporation 
sole,  is  a corporation  which  consists  of  but  one  person  at  a 


also  corporas-,  corporace-,  corporax-case ; < cor- 
poral1, n.,  + case2.]  Eccles. : (a)  A bag  or  case 
in  which  to  lay  the  folded  corporal,  (b)  A bag 
or  case  put  over  the  corporal-cup  for  its  protec- 
tion. 

corporal-cloth  (kor'po-ral-klSth),  n.  Same  as 

corporal L 

corporal-cup  (k6r  'po -ral-kup),  n.  [Formerly 

corporas-,  corporax-citp ;"<  corporal^,  n.,  + cup.] 
A vessel  used  to  contain  a portion  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  reserved  for  the  communion 
of  the  sick.  It  was  sometimes  suspended  by 
chains  near  the  altar. 


(-li-a).  [ML.]  Same  as  corporal 1. 
corporalityt  (k6r-po-ral'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  corpo- 
rate = Sp.  corporalidad  = Pg.  corporalidade  = 
It.  corporaUtd,  < LL.  corpor alita(t-)s,  < L.  cor- 
porate: see  corporal1.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
a body  or  embodied;  the  character  of  being 
corporal : opposed  to  spirituality. 

If  this  light  hath  any  corporality, . . . [it  is]  most  subtle 
and  pure.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

2f.  Corporation;  confraternity. 

A corporality  of  griffon-like  promoters  and  apparators. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

corporally  (kor'po-ral-i),  adv.  Bodily;  in  or 
with  the  body : as,  to  be  corporally  present. 

. Altho'  Christ  he  not  corporally  in  the  outward  and  vis- 
ible  signs,  yet  he  is  corporally  in  the  persons  that  duly 
receive  them.  Sharp,  Sermons,  VII.  xv. 


or  marks— Corporal  oatht,  an  oath  ratified  by  touch- 
ing a sacred  object,  as  an  altar  or  corporal-cloth  (see  II 
below),  and  especially  the  New  Testament,  as  distin- 
guished from  a merely  spoken  or  written  oath : thus,  an 
old  English  coronation-oath,  “ so  helpe  me  God,  and  these 
holy  euangelists  by  me  bodily  touched  vppon  this  hoolv 
awter.” 

We  firmely  command,  and  streightly  charge  you,  that 
you  doe  receiue  of  euery  particular  marcliant  ...  a cor- 
poral oath  upon  Gods  holy  Euangelists. 

Hakluyt (s  Voyages,  1. 144. 

Sir  William  Fitz- Williams  and  Doctor  Taylor  were  sent 
to  the  Lady  Regent,  to  take  her  corporal  oath. 

Raker,  Chronicles,  p.  274. 
Spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy.  See  mercy. 
=Syn.  Physical,  Corporeal,  etc.  See  bodily. 

II.  n.  [In  early  mod.  E.  corporas,  corporace, 
corporax,  < ME.  corporas,  corporasse,  earlier  cor- 
porate, corporeaus,  corporeals,  pi.  (sing.  *cor- 
poreal,  not  in  ME.),  < OF.  corporal,  pi.  corpo - 
raux,  F.  corporal  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  corporal = It.  cor- 
porate, < ML.  corporale  (>mod.  E.  corporal,  also 
written,  as  ML.,  corporale),  prop.  neut.  (sc.  L. 
pallium,  pall,  cover)  of  L.  corporalis,  adj.,  < cor- 
pus (corpor-),  the  body:  from  its  beiug  regarded 
as  covering  the  body  of  Christ.]  Eccles.,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches,  the 
fine  linen  cloth  spread  on  the  altar  during  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist.  Upon  it  are  placed 
the  chalice  and  (in  front  of  this)  the  paten.  The  right-hand 
end  of  the  corporal  is  turned  back  to  cover  the  paten  when 
on  the  altar  (except  during  oblation  and  consecration),  the 
chalice  being  covered  with  the  pall,  or,  after  communion, 
with  the  post-communion  veil,  sometimes  also  called  a 
corporal.  Also  corporal-cloth,  corporale. 

Over  the  purple  pall  were  spread  out  three  or  more 
linen  cloths,  of  which  the  uppermost  was  especially  called 
the  corporal,  not  small  like  ours,  but  as  long  and  twice  as 


(corpor-),  body:  see  corpse.]  I.  trains . To  "in- 
corporate ; embody. 

To  be  corporatcd  in  my  person. 

Stow,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  1545. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  united  or  be  incor- 
porated. 

Though  she  [the  soul]  corporate 
With  no  world  yet,  by  a just  Nemesis 
Kept  off  from  all. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  ii.  19. 

corporate  (kor'po-rat),  a . [<  L.  corporatus , pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  United  in  a body  in  the  le- 
gal sense,  as  a number  of  individuals  who  are 
empowered  to  transact  business  as  an  individ- 
ual; legally  incorporated;  constituting  a cor- 
poration: as,  a corporate  assembly  or  society; 
a corporate  town. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
corporation;  belonging  to  an  organized  com- 
munity : as,  corporate  rights  or  possessions. 

The  grants  of  land  to  the  burghers  and  their  successors 
were  sufficiently  early  to  prove  that  there  was  no  recog- 
nized bar  to  the  possession  of  corporate  property  even  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Stubbs , Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed. ),  § 810. 

3.  In  general,  of  or  relating  to  any  body  of 
persons  or  individuals  united  in  a company  or 
community;  common;  collective. 

They  answer  in  a joint  and  corporate  voice. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  2. 

Our  national  welfare  and  ever-increasing  empire  can 
only  be  maintained  by  an  adherence  to  those  principles 
of  corporate  discipline  and  individual  sacrifice  which  are 
the  pride  of  our  sons  and  brothers  when  they  go  to  fight 
our  battles  abroad.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  151. 

4.  Forming  or  being  a body  of  any  kind;  em- 
bodied ; combined  as  a whole. 


time,  as  a king,  or  a bishop  and  his  successors,  regarded 
for  some  purposes  as  a single  individual. 

There  was  no  principle  in  the  [Roman]  Imperial  policy 
more  stubbornly  upheld  than  the  suppression  of  all  cor- 
porations that  might  be  made  the  nuclei  of  revolt. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  438. 

The  marks  of  a legal  corporation  . . . are  . . . the  right 
of  perpetual  succession,  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  name,  to 
purchase  lauds,  to  have  a common  seal,  and  to  make  by- 
laws. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  § 810. 

2.  The  body,  generally  large,  of  a man  or  an  ani- 
mal.  [Colloq.  and  vulgar.  ] - civil  corporation,  a 
term  sometimes  used  in  English  law  to  designate  a corpo- 
ration which  is  neither  ecclesiastical  nor  eleemosynary. — 
Close  corporation.  See  close 2.—  Corporation  Act.  an 
English  statute  of  16il  (13  Car.  II.,  St.  2,  c.  1),  which  required 
all  officers  of  municipal  corporations  to  take  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  supremacy,  and  a special  oath  against  resis- 
tance to  the  king,  and  to  subscribe  a declaration  against 
the  “Solemn  League  and  Covenant,”  under  penalty  of  re- 
moval ; it  also  made  ineligible  to  such  offices  all  persons  who 
had  not  partaken  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  as 
administered  by  the  Church  of  England,  within  one  year.— 
Corporation  counsel.  See  counsel. — Corporation 
court,  in  several  of  the  United  States,  a local  municipal 
court  having  sometimes  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion.— Domestic  corporation,  a corporation  which  owes 
its  existence  to  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  its  opera- 
tions are  carried  on,  or  legal  cognizance  is  taken  of  it. — 
Ecclesiastical  corporation,  a corporation  of  which  the 
members  are  spiritual  persons,  and  the  object  of  the  insti- 
tution is  also  spiritual.  Kent.  In  the  United  States  cor- 
porations with  this  object  are  called  religious  corporations. 
See  below.— Eleemosynary  corporation,  a private  char- 
ity constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  alms 
and  bounty  of  the  founder.  Kent. —Foreign  corporation 
a corporation  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  laws  of  a 
state  other  than  that  in  which  it  is  under  consideration. 
— Joint-stock  corporation,  a corporation  the  ownership 
of  which  is  divided  into  shares,  the  object  usually,  if  not 
always,  being  the  division  of  profits  among  the  members 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each.—  Lay 
corporation,  a non-ecclesiastical  corporation  : it  may  be 
either  civil  or  eleemosynary.—  lLoneycd  corporation,  a 
corporation  having  banking  powers, or  power  to  make  loans 
on  pledges  or  deposits,  or  authorized  by  law  to  make  insur- 
ances.—Municipal  corporation,  a corporation  formed 
from  the  members  of  a town  or  other  community  for  pur- 
poses  of  local  government;  an  incorporated  city  or  other 
similar  division  of  the  state;  a public  corporation.—  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  an  Lnglish  statute  of  1836  (6  and 
6 Wm.  IV.,  c.  76)  dissolving  many  of  the  ancient  muni- 
cipalities, and  prescribing  a system  of  organization  and 
government  of  municipal  corporations  under  the  title  of 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses.—  Private  corporation 
any  corporation  not  public. — Public  corporation,  a cor- 
poration created  for  political  purposes,  as  comities,  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  Rent. — Quasi  corporation,  an  or- 
ganization established  by  law  without  the  franchises  of  a 
corporation  generally,  but  having  capacity  to  sue  and  be 
sued  as  an  artificial  person.  In  some  of  the  United  States 
towns  and  counties  are  only  quasi  corporations. — Reli- 
gious corporation,  in  American  law , a private  corpora- 
tion formed  by  or  pursuant  to  law,  to  hold  and  administer 
the  temporalities  of  a church. 

corporation-stop  (k6r-po-ra'shon-stop),  n.  A 
stop  in  a gas-  or  water-main  for  the  use  of  the 
gas-  or  water-company  only.  [U.  S.J 


corporative 

corporative  (k6r'po-ra-tiv),  a.  [As  corporate  + 
-ive;  = F.  corporatif.]  Corporate;  having  the 
character  of  a corporation. 

No  citizen  can  be  taxed  except  as  allowed  by  this  law, 
by  the  law  regulating  the  provincial  diets,  and  by  the  cor- 
porative guilds.  The  Nation,  Dec.  1,  1870,  p.  3G4. 

corporator  (kor'po-ra-tor),  n.  [<  NL.  corpora- 
tor, < L.  corporate,  pp.  corporatm,  corporate: 
see  corporate,  v.]  A member  of  a corporation; 
specifically,  one  of  the  original  members  named 
in  the  act  or  articles  of  incorporation. 

It  [the  camp-meeting]  is  the  fruit  of  a chartered  associa- 
tion,  with  corporate  rights  and  franchises.  . . . Of  course, 
the  corporators  are  religious  men. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  623. 

corporaturet,  «•  [=  Pg.  corporatura,  volume  of 
a body,  = It.  corporatura,  corpnlence,  figure, 
form,  < ML.  corporatura,  bodily  exercise,  lit. 
bodily  form,  < L.  corporare,  pp.  corporatus,  form 
into  a body:  see  Corporate. J 1.  The  fashion 
or  constitution  of  the  body.  Minsheu,  1617. 

For  whose  corporature,  leneaments  of  body,  behaviour 
of  maimers,  and  conditions  of  mind,  she  must  trust  to 
others.  Strype,  Sir  T.  Smith,  App.,  iv. 

2.  In  astrol.,  the  physical  traits,  temperament, 
etc.,  of  a person,  as  determined  by  the  planet 
in  the  ascendant  at  his  nativity. 

Corporature . — He  [J upiter]  signifies  an  upright,  straight, 
and  tall  stature ; ...  in  his  speech  he  is  sober  and  of  grave 
discourse.  W.  Lilly,  Introd.  to  Astrology,  p.  39. 

3.  The  state  of  being  embodied.  Dr.  H.  More. 
corporaxt,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  corporal 1. 
corporeal  (k6r-po're-al),  a.  [<  L.  corporeus, 

bodily  (<  corpus  ( corpor -),  body:  see  corpse),  + 
-at.  Cf.  corporeous,  corporal L]  1.  Of  a ma- 
terial or  physical  nature ; having  the  charac- 
teristics of  a material  body;  not  mental  or 
spiritual  in  constitution. 

His  omnipotence, 

That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 
Speed  almost  spiritual.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  109. 
Though  the  corporeal  hand  was  gone,  a spiritual  mem- 
ber remained.  Hawthorne,  Ethan  Brand. 

2.  Relating  to  a material  body  or  material 
things ; relating  to  that  which  is  physical : as, 
corporeal  rights. 

Temperance  is  corporeal  piety. 

Theodore  Parker,  Ten  Sermons. 
Corporeal  form.  See  form.—  Corporeal  heredita- 
ments or  property,  in  law,  such  as  may  be  perceived 
by  the  senses,  in  contradistinction  to  incorporeal  rights, 
which  are  not  so  perceivable,  as  obligations  of  all  kinds. 

— Corporeal  rights,  rights  to  corporeal  property.  = Syn. 
Physical,  Corporal,  etc.  See  bodily. 

corporealism  (kor-po're-al-izm),  n.  [<  corpo- 
real + -ism.)  The  principles  of  a corporealist ; 
materialism.  [Rare.] 

The  Atheists  pretend,  . . . from  the  principles  of  cor- 
porecUism  itself,  to  evince  that  there  can  he  no  corporeal 
deity,  after  this  manner.  Cudworth , Intellectual  System. 

corporealist  (kor-po're-al-ist),  n.  [<  corporeal 
+ -ist.]  One  who  denies’ the  existence  of  spirit- 
ual substances ; a materialist.  [Rare.] 

Some  corporealists  and  mechanics  vainly  pretended  to 
make  a world  without  a God.  Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  § 259. 

corporeality  (kor-po-re-al'i-ti),  it.  [<  corpore- 
al + -ity.]  The  state  of  being  corporeal, 
eorporealization  (k6i*-p6//re-al-i-za,slign),  n. 
[<  corporealiee  + - ation .]  Embodiment ; incor- 
poration. 

sorporealize  (kor-po're-al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  corporealised,  ppr.  cofporealizmg.  [<  corpo- 
real + -ice.]  To  form  into  a body;  incorporate, 
corporeally  (kor-po're-al-i),  ado.  1.  In  the 
body ; in  a bodily  or  material  form  or  manner. 

— 2.  With  respect  to  the  body. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  men  are  mentally  no  less 
than  corporeally  gregarious. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  set*.,  p.  140. 

corporealst,  ».  pi.  See  corporal1. 
corporeity  (k6r-po-re'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  corporeity 
= Sp.  corporeidad  = Pg.  corporeidade  = It.  cor- 
poreita,  < ML.  corporeita(t-)s,  < L.  corporeus, 
corporeal:  see  corporeal .]  The  character  or 
state  of  having  a body  or  of  being  embodied ; 
corporeality ; materiality. 

The  one  attributed  corporeity  to  God.  Stillingfleet. 
The  corporeity  of  angels  and  devils  is  distinguished  [by 
Fludd]on  the  principle  of  rarum  et  densum,  thin  or  thick. 

/.  D‘ Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  315. 
Angels  dining  with  Abraham,  or  pulling  Lot  into  the 
house,  are  described  as  having  complete  corporeity. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 93. 
Form  of  corporeity.  _ See  form. 
vOrporeoust  (kdr-po're-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  corpdreo 
= Pg.  It.  corporeo,  { L.  corporeus,  bodily,  < 
corpus  (corpor-),  body:  see  corpse,  corpus,  and 
cf.  corporeal.']  Corporeal. 

So  many  corporeous  shapes.  Hammond,  Conscience. 
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corporificationt  (kor-por'i-li-ka'shon),  n.  [< 

corporify  (see  -ation),  after  F.  corpdrification.] 
The  act  of  corporifying,  or  giving  body  to; 
specifically,  the  process  by  which  a soul  is  sup- 
posed to  create  for  itself  a body, 
corporifyt  (kor-por'i-fi),  v.  t.  [=  F.  corporifier 
: Pg.  corporificar,  < L.  corpus  (corpor-),  body, 
+ -ficare,  < facer e,  make : see  -fy.]  To  embody ; 
form  into  a body ; materialize. 

The  spirit  of  the  world  corporified.  Boyle , Works,  1. 495. 

corporispiritual  (koripo-ri-spir'i-tu-al),  a.  [< 
L.  corpus  (corpor-),  body,  + spiritus,  spirit:  see 
corporal,  spiritual .]  Of  a nature  intermediate 
between  matter  and  spirit.  [Rare.] 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is,  somewhere  or  another, 
a world  of  souls  which  communicate  with  their  bodies  by 
wondrous  filaments  of  a nature  neither  mental  nor  ma- 
terial, but  of  a tertium  quid  fit  to  be  a go-between ; as  it 
were  a corporispiritual  copper  enclosed  in  a spiritucorpo- 
real  gutta-percha. 

De  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  377. 
corporosity  (kor-po-ros'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  corpus 
(corpor-),  a body,  ’+  -osity. ] A living  body 
considered  as  a mass  of  matter ; bodily  bulk, 
especially  of  a person : as,  his  huge  corporosity. 
[Colloq.  and  humorous.] 
corposant  (kor'po-zant),  n.  [Also  written, 
corruptly,  corpusance,  composant,  compasant ; 
< Pg.  corpo  santo  — OSp.  corpo  santo,  Sp.  cuer- 
po  santo  = It.  corpo  santo,  holy  body  (cf.  ME. 
eorsaint,  -seint,  -sant,  -saunt,  a saint,  his  body, 
esp.  as  a holy  relic,  < OF.  cors  saint),  < L.  corpus 
sanctum,  holy  body,  or  corpus  sancti,  body  of 
a saint:  see  corpse  and  saint,  and  cf.  eorsaint, 
a doublet  of  corposant .]  A hall  of  light,  sup- 
posed to  he  of  an  electrical  nature,  sometimes 
observed  in  dark  tempestuous  nights  about  the 
decks  and  rigging  of  a ship,  hut  particularly  at 
the  mastheads  and  yard-arms ; St.  Elmo’s  light 
or  fire.  Also  called  corpse-light. 

Upon  the  main  top-gallant  mast-head  was  a ball  of  light, 
which  the  sailors  call  a corposant  (corpus  sancti).  . . . Sail- 
ors have  a notion  that  if  the  corposant  rises  in  the  rigging 
it  is  a sign  of  fair  weather,  but  if  it  comes  lower  down 
there  will  be  a storm. 

11.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  405. 

Aft  there  are  the  helmsman  and  the  officer  of  the  watch 
to  keep  you  company,  with  a composant  burning  at  the 
fore-yardarm.  W.  C.  Russell,  Jack’s  Courtship,  xx. 

corps1!  (k6rps),  n.  The  older  spelling  of  corpse. 

Forthwith  her  ghost  out  of  her  corps  did  flit. 

Spenser  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  258). 
What  trial  can  be  made  to  try  a prince  ? 

I will  oppose  this  noble  corps  of  mine 
To  any  danger  that  may  end  the  doubt. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  v.  1. 

corps2  (kor),  n.  [When  first  introduced  (late 
in  17th  century),  sometimes  spelled,  after  E. 
analogies,  cor,  core  (see  core 3) ; < F.  corps 
(pron.  kor),  < OF.  corps,  the  body,  > ME.  corps, 
mod.  corpse:  see  corps1,  corpse.]  1.  A body;  a 
visible  object:  only  in  the  legal  phrase  corps 
certain  (which  see,  below). — 2.  A body  or 
number  of  persons  conventionally  or  formally 
associated  or  acting  together:  as,  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  See  Corps  LCgislatif,  below,  and 
esprit  de  corps,  under  esprit. — 3.  MiUt.:  (a)  A 
art  of  the  army  composed  of  any  military 
ody  having  a distinct  organization:  as,  the 
Corps  of  Cadets ; the  Corps  of  Engineers ; the 
General  Staff  Corps;  etc.  (6)  More  specifi- 
cally, the  tactical  unit  of  an  army  next  above 
a division.  A corps  is  made  up  of  several  di- 
visions, and  embraces  every  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice, thus  forming  an  army  complete  in  it- 
self. It  is  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
general  officer  of  higher  rank  than  a divisional 
officer.  In  the  British  army  three  divisions  make 
an  army-corps,  in  most  continental  armies  two. 
See  division. — 4.  In  the  German  universities, 
a students’  society. 

A corps  has  no  existence  outside  of  its  own  university ; 
it  has  uo  affiliations,  no  “chapters.*’ 

J.  M.  Hart,  German  Universities,  iv. 

Corps  badges.  See  badgei.— Corps  certain  [F.],  in 

French  law,  a specific  object,  in  contradistinction  to  one 
which  is  not  identified  and  distinguishable  from  others  of 
the  same  nature,  and  which  cannot  be  replaced,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  an  agreement,  by  any  other  object : thus,  a speci- 
fied horse  or  ship,  etc.,  is  a corps  certain , but  so  many  tons 
of  hay  or  grain  are  not.— Corps  de  ballet  [F.J,  the  corps 
of  dancers  who  perform  ballets. — Corps  de  bataille  [F.j, 
the  main  body  of  an  army  drawn  up  between  the  wings  for 
battle.—  Corps  de  garde  [F.[,  a post  occupied  by  a body 
of  men  on  guard ; also,  the  body  which  occupies  it.—  Corps 
de  reserve  [F.j,  a body  of  troops  kept  out  of  action,  and 
held  in  readiness  to  be  brought  forward  if  their  aid  should 
he  required.— Corps  diplomatique  [F.j,  the  diplomatic 
corps  (which  see,  under  diplomatic). — Corps  Of  cadets, 
in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
made  up  of  cadets  appointed  as  follows : Each  congres- 
sional district  and  Territory,  and  also  Porto  Kico,  is  en- 
titled to  have  one  cadet  at  the  Academy.  Each  State  is 
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also  entitled  to  have  two  cadets  from  the  State  at  large ; 
two  are  allowed  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  forty 
are  allowed  from  the  United  States  at  large.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  is  authorized  to  permit  not  exceeding  four 
Filipinos,  one  for  each  class,  to  receive  instruction  at  the 
Academy.  The  authorized  strength  is  580.— Corps  Of 
engineers,  a corps  of  officers  of  the  United  States  army 
charged  with  reconnoitering  and  surveying  for  military 
purposes,  including  the  laying  out  of  camps,  the  selection 
of  sites  and  the  formation  of  plans  and  estimates  for  mili- 
tary defenses,  the  construction  and  repair  of  fortifications 
and  their  accessories,  the  supervision  of  the  location  of  all 
buildings  in  or  within  one  mile  of  any  fortification,  the 
construction  and  repair  of  military  roads,  railroads,  and 
bridges,  military  demolitions,  and  the  river  and  har- 
bor improvements  authorized  by  Congress.— Corps  vo- 
lant [F.],  a flying  corps;  a body  of  troops  intended  for 
rapid  movements.— Diplomatic  corps.  See  diplomatic. 
— Esprit  de  corps  [F.].  See  esprit.  —Marine  corps,  a 
body  of  troops  enlisted  for  service  at  naval  stations.  The 
men  are  drilled  as  infantry,  and  when  ashore  perform  the 
duties  of  land  troops ; when  on  board  ship  they  perform 
guard  duty,  and  in  action  serve  as  sharp-shooters. — Ord- 
nance Corps,  the  Ordnance  Department.  See  depart- 
ment.— Signal  Corps,  a corps  charged  with  the  general 
signal  service  of  the  United  States  army,  and  with  the 
construction,  repair,  and  operation  of  military  cables, 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  lines  and  wireless  installa- 
tions, field-telegraph  trains,  balloon  trains,  and  the  fur- 
nishing and  installing  of  instruments  and  connecting 
cables  used  for  transmitting  information  in  connection 
with  fire  control  at  sea-coast  fortifications.  The  Signal 
Corps  had  charge  of  the  taking  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations and  the  predicting  of  the  weather,  but  this  work 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1891. 

corps-a-corps  (kor-ii-kor').  [F.,  ‘body  to 
body/]  In  fencing,  the  advance  of  one  fencer 
on  another  to  close  quarters,  thus  destroying 
the  elegance  of  the  passage  and  causing  wild 
hitting.  It  is  discouraged  on  the  fencing- floor. 

corpse  (k6rps),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  corps; 
< ME.  corps , also  cors  (>  corse,  q.  v.),  a body, 
esp.  a dead  body,  < OF.  corps , also  cors , F. 
corps  (see  corps 2)  = OSp.  corpo , Sp.  cuerpo  = 
Pg.  It.  corpo,  < L.  corpus  ( corpor -),  the  body 
(see  corpus,  corporal *,  corporeal , etc.),  = AS. 
hrif,  the  bowels,  the  womb : see  midriff .]  If. 
A living  body;  the  physical  frame  of  an  ani- 
mal, especially  of  a human  being. 

Therefore  where-ever  that  thou  doest  behold 
A comely  corpse , with  beautie  faire  endewed, 

Know  this  for  certaine,  that  the  same  doth  hold 
A beauteous  soule,  with  faire  conditions  thewed. 

Spenser,  In  Honour  of  Beautie. 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  un-liidebound  corpse. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  601. 

Look,  how  many  plumes  are  placed 
On  her  huge  corps,  so  many  waking  eyes 
Stick  underneath.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

Women  and  maids  shall  particularly  examine  them- 
selves about  the  variety  of  their  apparell,  their  too  much 
care  of  their  corps . Richcome. 

2.  A dead  body,  especially,  and  usually,  of  a 
human  being : originally  with  the  epithet  dead 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  context.  [ Dead 
corjise  is  now*  regarded  as  tautological.] 

Alle  the  bretherin  and  sistrin  shullen  ben  at  then  en- 
teryng  of  the  dede  corps,  and  olferin  at  his  messe. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 

His  [the  Duke  of  Gloucester’s]  Corps  the  same  Day  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Albans,  and  there  buried. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  188. 

The  dead  corps  of  poor  calves  and  sheep. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  2. 
3f.  Eccles.,  the  land  with  which  a prebend  or 
other  ecclesiastical  office  in  England  is  en- 
dowed. 

The  prebendaries,  over  and  above  their  reserved  rents, 
have  a corps.  Bacon,  Liber  Regis,  p.  133. 

= Syn.  2.  Remains,  corse  (poetic). 

corpse-candle  (k6rps'kaii''/dl),  w.  1.  A candle 
used  at  ceremonious  watchings  of  a corpse  be- 
fore its  interment,  as  at  lich-wakes.  Candles 
are  set  at  the  head  and  feet,  and  often  one  is 
set  upon  the  corpse  itself. — 2.  The  will-o’-the- 
wisp,  or  ignis  fatuus,  a luminous  exhalation 
which,  when  seen  in  a churchyard,  is  supposed 
to  portend  death,  and  to  indicate  by  its  course 
the  direction  the  corpse-bearers  will  take.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

corpse-gate  (korps'gat),  ».  A covered  gateway 
at  the  entrance  to  churchyards,  erected  to  af- 
ford shelter  for  the  coffin  and  mourners  while 
they  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  officiating 
clergyman.  Also  called  lich-gate. 

corpse-light  (kdrps'Ht),  n.  [<  corpse  + light. 
Cf . corpse-candle  and  corposant.]  1 . Same  as 
corposant. — 2.  The  ignis  fatuus  or  will-o’-the- 
wisp  ; a corpse-candle. 

'The  corpse-lights  dance  — they're  gone,  and  now  — ! 

No  more  is  giv’n  to  gifted  eye  ! Scott,  Glenfinlas. 

corpse-plant  (kfirps'plant), n.  The  Indian-pipe , 
Monotropa  uniflora:  so  called  from  its  pale 
waxy  appearance. 

corpse-sheet  (kfirps ' shet),  n.  A shroud  or 
winding-sheet. 


corpse-sheet 

8he  wears  her  corpse-sheet  drawn  weel  up. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

corpulence,  corpulency  (kdr'pu-lens,  -len-si), 
n.  [=  D.  korpulcn  tie  = G.  korpulenz = Daii.  kor- 
pulents,  < F.  corpulence  = Sp.  Pg.  corpulencia 
= It.  corpolenza,  corpulenza,  < L.  corpulentia, 
< corpulentus,  corpulent:  see  corpulent .]  1. 
Bulkiness  or  largeness  of  body;  fullness  of 
form,  usually  due  to  great  fatness;  fleshiness; 
portliness. 

Not  all 

Minims  of  nature  ; some  of  serpent  kind, 
Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence,  involved 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  483. 

2f.  Density  or  solidity  of  matter;  body. 

The  heaviness  and  corpulency  of  the  water  requiring  a 
great  force  to  divide  it.  Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

corpulent  (kdr'pu-lent),  a.  [=  D.  korpulent=  G. 
corpulent  = Dan.  korpulent,  < F.  corpulent  = Sp. 
Pg.  It.  corpulento , < L.  corpulentus , fleshy,  fat, 
large,  in  LL.  also  equiv.  to  corporeus , physical, 
corporeal,  < corpus , the  body : see  corpus , corpse .] 
1.  Fleshy;  portly;  stout;  fat;  having  a large, 
fleshy  body. 

They  provided  me  always  of  a strong  horse,  because  I 
was  very  corpulent  and  heavy.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages , 1. 112. 

“So  much  motion,”  continues  he  (for  he  was  very  cor- 
pulent), “is  so  much  unquietness.” 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  13. 

2f.  Solid;  dense;  opaque. 

The  overmuch  perspicuity  of  the  stone  may  seem  more 
corpulent.  Holland. 

3f.  Relating  to  the  body  or  to  material  things ; 
corporeal;  of  the  flesh;  material. 

How  can  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  manage  the  corpu- 
lent And  secular  trial  of  bill  and  process  in  things  merely 
spiritual?  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

To  think  anything  pleasure  which  is  not  corpulent  and 
carnal.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  vii. 

corpulently  (kdr'pu-lent-li),  adv.  In  a corpu- 
lent manner. 

corpus  (kor'pus),  n . ; pi.  corpora  (-po-ra),  [L., 
the  body : see  corpse , corps1,  corps 2,  corse , corpo- 
ral1, corporate , corposant,  corsaint , etc.]  Lit- 
erally, a body;  matter  of  any  kind,  (a)  In  anat.: 
(1)  The  entire  physical  body  of  an  animal.  See  soma.  (2) 
Some  part  of  the  body  specified  by  a qualifying  term. 
See  phrases  below.  ( b ) A collection,  especially  a complete 
one,  or  an  account  of  such  a collection. 

The  best  scholars  were  ready  voluntarily  to  give  their 
labors  towards  the  completion  of  . . . a corpus  of  Oriental 
numismatics.  Athenaeum,  No.  3068,  p.  211. 

(c)  The  whole  content ; the  material  substance. 

The  grant  by  the  Legislature  of  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
water  power  of  a navigable  stream  does  not  give  title  to 
the  corpus  of  the  water. 

Opinion  quoted  by  Justice  Hoar  (Sanitary  Engineer, 

[Sept.,  1887). 

Corpora  albicantla  (whitish  bodies),  the  bulbs  of  the 
fornix;  two  small  rounded  eminences,  white  without, 
gray  within,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  behind  the 
tuber  cinereum,  and  formed  by  a folding  of  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix.  Also  corpora  mammillaria.  See  cut 
below,  and  cut  under  brain.— Corpora  amylacea  (amyla- 
ceous bodies),  small  round  bodies,  homogeneous  or  lamel- 
lated  in  structure,  sometimes  found  in  the  prostate  gland, 
cerebrospinal  axis,  and  elsewhere.  They  strike  a blue  color 
with  iodine,  or  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  Though  ab- 
normal, they  do  not  necessarily  indicate  any  grave  depart- 
ure from  health  in  the  tissues.  Also  called  corpuscula  amy- 
lacea and  amyloid  corpuscles. — Corpora  Arantii  (Aran- 
zi’s  bodies),  fibrocartilaginous  nodules  situated  one  in  the 
center  of  the  free  edge  of  each  of  the  segments  of  the 
aortic  and  pulmonary  valves.  Also  called  noduli  Arantii 
and  corpora  sesamoidea.  Named  from  Aranzi,  an  Italian 
anatomist,  1530-89.— Corpora  cavernosa  (cavernous 
bodies),  two  cylindroidal  bodies  of  erectile  tissue,  forming 
the  larger  part  of  the  penis.  In  the  body  of  the  penis  they 
lie  side  by  side,  but  diverge  behind  to  become  attached 
to  the  rami  of  the  pubes.  The  clitoris  contains  similar 
bodies  of  smaller  size.— Corpora  geniculata  (kneed  or 
knotted  bodies),  a pair  of  small  flattened  oblong  protuber- 
ances on  the  outer  side  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  in 
relation  with  the  optic  thalami ; they  are  external  and  in- 
ternal.— Corpora  mammillaria  (mammillary  bodies). 
Same  as  corpora  albicantia.—  Corpora  Olivaria  (olive- 
shaped bodies),  a pair  of  prominent  oval  ganglia  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  situated  behind  the  anterior  pyramids. 
—Corpora  pyramidalia  (pyramidal  bodies),  the  ante- 
rior pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  consisting  of  the 
upward  prolongation  of  the  direct  and  crossed  pyrami- 
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it  disappears,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  pupa  period, 
so  that  only  a few  traces  of  it  are  found  in  Insecta  in  their 
perfect  state.  It  is  usually  of  a white  or  a dirty-yellow 
color,  but  is  also  observed  of  a green,  red,  or  orange  hue. 
— Corpus  bigeminum  (twofold  body),  one  of  the  twin 
bodies  of  the  brain ; one  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina ; one 
of  the  pair  of  optic  or  postoptic  lobes.— Corpus  callosum 
(callous  body),  the  great  white  commissure  of  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain ; the  commissura  magna,  or  trabs 
cerebri.  This  structure  is  peculiar  to  the  Mammalia  ; it 
is  first  found  in  a rudimentary  state  in  the  implacentals, 


Vertical  Longitudinal  Bisection  of  Human  Brain,  showing  median 
aspect  of  right  half. 

av,  arbor  vita;  of  cut  cerebellum,  Cer. ; C,  C,  cerebrum,  convoluted, 
uncut,  being  that  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere  which  is  applied 
against  its  fellow;  cc,  corpus  callosum,  its  cut  surface;  cq,  corpora 
quadrigemina,  cut  \f,  fornix  : between  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  for- 
nix is  the  septum  lucidum ; m,  medulla  oblongata,  cut;  al,  a corpus 
albicans;  on,  optic  nerve \ pineal  body,  or  conarium;  pt,  pitui- 
tary body;  frv,  pons  Varolii,  cut;  s,  soft  or  middle  commissure  con- 
necting the  optic  thalami ; c,  paracentral  lobule ; cu,  cuneus ; pr,  pre- 
cuneus ; ac,  anterior  commissure. 

and  increases  in  size  and  complexity  to  the  highest  mam- 
mals, coincidently  with  a decrease  of  other  special  cere- 
bral commissures.  Also  called  callosum. — Corpus  can- 
dicans  (whitish  body).  See  corpora  albicantia. — Cor- 
pus Christ!  (body  of  Christ),  a festival  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  kept  on  the  next  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  in 
honor  of  the  eucharist. 


In  deep  contrition  scourged  himself  in  Lent, 

Walked  in  processions  with  his  head  down  bent, 

At  plays  of  Corpus  Christi  oft  was  seen, 

And  on  Palm  Sunday  bore  his  bough  of  green. 

Longfellow , Wayside  Inn,  Torquemada. 

Corpus  Christi  cloth.  Same  as  pyx-cloth.—  Corpus  ci- 
flare,  (a)  The  ciliary  body  of  the  eye.  (6)  Same  as  cor- 
pus  dentatum  (6).—  Corpus  delicti  (body  of  the  transgres-  n, 


corradial 

Brown.  These  corpuscles  have  been  styled  by  Sachs 
archegonia:  in  strictness,  however,  they  are  compara- 
ble only  to  the  ovum  or  central  cells  of  the  archego- 
nia of  the  Archegoniatse. — Amyloid  corpuscles.  See 
corpora  amylacea,  under  corpus. — Blood  corpuscle.  See 
blood-corpuscle. — Corpuscle  of  Purkinje,  a bone-cell.— 
Corpuscles  Of  Vater.  See  Pacinian  corpuscles,  below. 
—Corpuscles  of  Zimmermann.  See  blood-plate.— Gran- 
dry  corpuscle,  a kind  of  taste-bud  or  nerve-ending  in  the 
tongue  of  a duck.  See  extract. 

The  Grandry  corpuscles,  being  a description  of  that  spe- 
cial form  of  corpuscle  by  which  the  nerve  is  terminated 
in  the  tongue  of  the  duck,  which  M.  Grandry  distinguished 
in  1869  from  the  corpuscles  of  Herbst  (or  Pacini’s  with 
other  animals).  Nature,  XXX.  327. 

Gustatory  corpuscles,  corpuscles  of  taste,  taste- 
buds,  or  taste-corpuscles,  little  bodies  buried  in  the 
substance  of  the  circumvallate  papillfe  and  of  some  of  the 
fungiform  papillse  of  the  tongue,  of  flask-like  shape,  with 
the  broad  base  resting  on  the  corium,  and  the  neck  opening 
by  an  orifice  between  the  epithelial  cells.  They  are  believed 
to  be  special  organs  of  taste. — Lymph  corpuscle.  See 
lymph-corpuscle.— Malpighian  corpuscles,  (a)  Of  the 
spleen,  the  splenic  corpuscles,  minute  bodies  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spleen,  of  somewhat  opaque  appearance  and 
gelatinous  consistency.  They  are  outgrowths  of  the  lym- 
phoid tissue  forming  the  outer  coat  of  the  small  arteries 
of  the  spleen.  ( b ) Of  the  kidney,  small  globular  masses  of 
dark-red  color,  found  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
organ,  consisting  of  a central  glomerulus  of  blood-vessels 
(the  Malpighian  tuft),  and  of  a membranous  capsule 
which  is  the  beginning  of  a uriniferous  tubule.— Meiss- 
ner’s corpuscles.  Same  as  tactile  corpuscles. — Pacinian 
corpuscles,  corpuscles  of  Vater,  little  bodies  attached 
to  and  inclosing  nerve-endings  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  in  the  human  subject  chiefly  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  forming  little  bulbs 
with  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve  running  into  them. 
Between  their  concentric  layers  capillary  vessels  may  be 
traced.— Palpation-corpuscles.  Same  as  tactile  cor- 
puscles.—Tactile  corpuscles,  small  oval  bodies  of 
an  inch  long  and  of  an  inch  thick,  composed  of  con- 
nective tissue,  and  supplied  with  one  or  more  nerve- 
fibers  which  are  branched  and  convoluted  within  the  cor- 
puscle. They  are  found  in  certain  papillae  of  the  skin  of 
the  hand  and  foot,  and  elsewhere.  Also  called  corpuscula 
tactus,  touch-corpuscles , touch-bodies,  palpation-corpuscles, 
Meissner’ 8 corpuscles , and  Wagner's  corpuscles. — Taste- 
corpuscles.  Same  as  gustatory  corpuscles. — Touch-cor- 
puscles.  Same  as  tactile  corpuscles. — Wagner’s  cor- 
puscles. Same  as  tactile  corpuscles.  =Syn.  Molecule , etc. 
See  particle. 

Plural  of  eorpusculum. 


suspicious  the  circumstances,  cannot  thereby  be  convicted 
of  murder,  without  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti — that  is,  the 
fact  that  death  was  feloniously  produced  by  him. — Cor- 
pus dentatum  (dentate  body),  (a)  A plicated  capsule 
of  gray  matter,  open  anteriorly,  situated  within  the  white 
substance  of  each  cerebellar  hemisphere.  Also  called 
ganglion  of  the  cerebellum  and  nucleus  dentatus.  ( b ) A 


cle : see  corpuscle .]_  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
corpuscles ; consisting  of  or  separable  into  cor- 
puscles, or  minute  ultimate  particles.  Also 
corpusculous — Corpuscular  force.  See  force.—  Cor- 
puscular philosophy.  See  philosophy. — Corpuscular 
theory.  See  light. 


somewhat  similar  mass  of  gray  matter  in  each  olivary  „ i - • x , 

body.  Also  called  corpus  ciliare. — Corpus  epitheliale  COrpilSCUlarian  (kor-pus-ku-la  n-an),  a.  and  n. 


..  - ...  -orpus  epitheliale, 

the  epithelial  body  of  the  eye  of  a cephalopod ; the  ciliary 
body.— Corpus  fimbriatum  (fringed  body),  the  tsenia 
hippocampi,  a narrow  band,  the  lateral  edge  of  the  pos- 
terior pillars  of  the  fornix,  continuous  with  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  hippocampus  major  as  this  descends  into  the 
middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. — Cor- 
pus Highmorianum(body  of  Highmore,  after  Nathaniel 
Highmore  of  Oxford.  England,  1613-84),  the  mediastinum 
testis,  an  incomplete  fibrous  septum  reflected  into  the 
interior  of  the  gland  from  the  tunica  albuginea.— Cor- 
pus juris,  a body,  or  the  body,  of  law.  See  the  follow- 
ing phrases.— Corpus  Juris  Canonic!,  a collection  of 
canon  laws.— Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  or  Corpus  Juris, 
the  collective  title  of  the  whole  body  of  Roman  law  em- 
braced in  the  Digest  (or  Pandects),  the  Institutes,  the  Code, 
and  the  Novellie  of  Justinian. — Corpus  luteum  (yellow 
body),  a firm  yellow  substance  formed  in  a Graafian  vesi- 
cle after  the  discharge  of  an  ovum.  Two  kinds  are  dis- 
tinguished : the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy,  or  true  corpus 
luteum,  and  the  false  corpus  luteum. — Corpus  pineale, 
the  pineal  body,  or  conarium.  See  conarium. — Corpus 
pituitarium,  the  pituitary  body,  or  hypophysis  cerebri. 
See  hypophysis. — Corpus  spongiosum  (spongy  body), 
the  erectile  tissue  surrounding  the  urethra  in  both  sexes, 
constituting  in  the  male  the  glans  penis  and  the  fibrous 
trabecular  structure  in  which  this  tissue  is  contained.— 


[<  corpuscular  + - i-an .]  I.  a.  Relating  to  cor- 
puscles, or  to  the  corpuscular  philosophy;  cor- 
puscular. 

I do  not  expect  to  see  any  principles  proposed  more 
comprehensive  and  intelligible  than  the  corpuscularian 
or  mechanical.  Boyle 

II.  n.  One  who  favors  or  believes  in  the  cor- 
puscular philosophy. 

He  [Newton]  seems  to  have  made  a greater  progress 
than  all.  the  sects  of  corpuscularians  together  had  done 
before  him.  Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  § 245. 

corpuscularity  (kflr-pus-ku-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  cor- 
puscular + -ity.\  The  character  or  state  of  be- 
ing corpuscular.  [Bare.] 
corpusculated  (k6r-pus'ku-la-ted),  a.  [<  cor- 
puscule  + -ale1  + -erf2.]  Provided  with  corpus- 
cles ; containing  corpuscles : as,  a corpusculated 
fluid. 

The  fluid  [found  in  the  hard  shell  of  Echinus ] closely 
resembles  sea-water,  but  is,  nevertheless,  richly  corpuscu- 
lated, Romanes,  Jelly  Fish,  etc.,  p.  266. 


Coitus  trapezoides,  the  trapezoid  body.  See  trapezium.  corpilSCllle  (k6r-pus'kul),  n.  [<  F.  corpuscule. 


The  ventral  face  of  the  metencephalon  [of  the  rabbit] 
presents  on  each  side,  behind  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
pons  Varolii,  flattened  rectangular  are£e,  the  so-called  cor- 
pora trapezoidea.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  64. 

Corpus  uteri,  the  body  of  the  uterus ; that  portion  of  the 
uterus  which  is  between  the  cervix  uteri  and  the  oviducts 
or  Fallopian  tubes.— Corpus  vitreum  (glassy  body),  the 
vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 

corpusancet.  n.  Same  as  corvosant . 


< L.  eorpusculum : see  corpuscle. Same  as  cor- 
puscle. 

corpusculous  (kor-pus'ku-lus),  a . [<  corpus- 

cule + -0U8.’]  Same  as  corpuscular . 

He  [M.  Pasteur]  then  varied  the  mode  of  infection.  He 
inoculated  healthy  [silkjworms  with  the  corpusculous 
matter,  and  watched  the  consequent  growth  of  the  dis- 
Tyndall,  Fragments  of  Science,  p.  294. 


and  left),  and  when  not  become  quadrigeminous  by  ad- 
ditional development;  or  not  presenting  four  eminences 
separated  by  a cruciform  depression,  they  are  the  corpora 
bigemina.  See  cut  below.  — Corpora  restiformia  (cord- 
like  bodies),  the  large  pair  of  bundles  of  white  fibers  which 
pass  upward  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  form  the  posterior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.— Cor- 
pora sesamoidea.  Same  as  corpora  Arantii. — Corpora 
striata  (striped  bodies),  large  ganglia  of  the  brain,  of 
mixed  white  and  gray  substance,  situated  beneath  the  an- 
terior horn  of  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum.— 
Corpus  adiposum  (fatty  body),  in  entom.,  a tissue,  com- 
posed of  adipose  cells,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  It  is  espe- 
cially developed  toward  the  end  of  the  larval  state,  and 


A minute  particle,  molecule,  or  atom  of  mat- 
ter 


puscule.’] 


, specifically,  the  minuter  particles  of  corr  (kor),  n. 


Same  as  corpuscle. 

, * - v — /7  n.  Same  as  carmele. 

which  the  atom  is  now  supposed  to  he  consti-  corracle,  n.  See  coracle. 
tuted.  See  atom.— 2.  In  zoology  and  anat-  corradef  (ko-rad'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  corradere , con- 
omy , some  small  body  regarded  by  itself  and  *radere,  scrape  or  rake  together,  < com-,  together, 
characterized  by  a qualifying  term:  usually  + radere,  scrape,  scratch, rub, graze : see  rase. j 


body  of  microscopic  size ; a cell.  See 
phrases  below. — 3.  In  botany,  specifically,  one 
of  several  large  cells  within  the  endosperm 
and  near  the  summit  of  the  embryo  sac  in 


To  scrape  or  rake  together ; accumulate  labori- 
ously. 

Wealth  corraded  by  corruption. 

Dr.  R.  Clarke,  Sermons,  p.  480. 


gymnosperms,  from  which  after  fertilization  corradial  (ko-ra'di-al),  a.  [<  L.  com-,  together, 
an  embryo  is  developed:  so  named  by  R.  + radius,  a ray:  see  ray,  radius.’]  Radiating 


corradial 

from  or  to  the  same  center  or  point.  Coleridge. 
[Bare.] 

corradiate  (ko-ra'di-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
corradiated,  ppr.  corradiating.  [<  L.  com-,  to- 
gether, + radiatus,  -pp.  of  radiare,  beam:  see 
radiate.']  To  converge  to  one  point,  as  rays  of 
light. 

corradiation  (ko-ra-di-a'shon),  n.  [<  corradi- 
ate, after  radiation.]  A conjunction  or  con- 
vergence of  rays  in  one  point.  Bacon  ; Holland. 

corral  (ko-ral'),  n.  [<  Sp.  corral  = Pg.  curral, 
a pen  or  inclosure  for  cattle,  a fold  (whence 
also  perhaps  S.  African  D.  kraal:  see  kraal), 

< Sp.  Pg.  corro,  a circle  or  ring,  a place  to  bait 
bulls,  < correr,  < L.  currere,  run:  see  current.] 

1.  A pen  or  inclosure  for  horses  or  cattle. 
[Common  in  Spanish  America  and  parts  of  the 
United  States.] 

On  the  hillsides  a round  corral  for  herds  would  occa- 
sionally be  seen.  Lathrop , Spanish  Vistas,  p.  73. 

About  a hundred  horses  were  driven  into  a large  corral , 
and  several  gauchos  and  peons,  some  on  horseback  and 
some  on  foot,  exhibited  their  skill  with  the  lasso. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  vi. 

2.  An  inclosure,  usually  a wide  circle,  formed 
of  the  wagons  of  an  ox-  or  mule-train  by  emi- 
grants crossing  the  plains,  for  encampment 
at  night,  or  in  case  of  attack  by  Indians,  the 
horses  and  cattle  grazing  within  the  circle. 
See  corral,  v.  t.  [Western  U.  S.] — 3.  A strong 
stockade  or  inclosure  for  capturing  wild  ele- 
phants in  Ceylon. 

corral  (ko-ral'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  corralled, 
ppr.  corralling.  [<  corral,  n.]  1.  To  drive  into 
a corral ; inclose  and  secure  in  a corral,  as  live 
stock. 

Their  cultivated  farms  and  corralled,  cattle  were  appro- 
priated  as  though  the  Indian  owners  had  been  so  many 
wild  beasts.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  228. 

2.  To  capture;  make  prisoner  of ; take  posses- 
sion of  ; appropriate ; scoop : as,  they  corralled 
the  whole  outfit — that  is,  captured  them  all. 
[Colloq.,  western  U.  S.] 

The  disposition  to  corral  everything,  from  quicksilver  to 
wheat,  from  the  Comstock  lode  to  the  agricultural  lands, 
...  is  a great  obstacle  to  California’s  healthy  develop- 
ment. S.  Bowles , in  Merriam,  II.  387. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  corner ; leave  no  escape  to 
in  discussion;  comer  in  argument.  [Colloq., 
western  U.  S.] — 4.  To  form  into  a corral; 
form  a corral  or  inclosure  by  means  of.  See 
extract. 

They  corral  the  waggons ; that  is  to  say,  they  set  them 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  open  only  at  one  end,  for  safety ; 
each  waggon  locked  against  its  neighbour,  overlapping  it 
by  a third  of  the  length,  like  scales  in  plate  armour ; this 
ellipse  being  the  form  of  defence  against  Indian  attack 
which  long  experience  in  frontier  warfare  had  proved  to 
the  old  Mexican  traders  in  these  regions  to  be  the  most 
effective  shield.  When  the  waggons  are  corralled  the  oxen 
are  turned  loose  to  graze. 

W.  Hepworth  Dixon , New  America,  xiii. 

corrasivet,  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  corasive ; 
appar.  orig.  an  error  for  corrosive,  but  iu  form 

< L.  corrasus,  pp.  of  corradere,  scrape  or  rake 
together  (see  corrade),  + -ive.]  I.  a.  Corrosive. 

II.  n.  A corrosive. 

Is:  M.  Come  on,  Sir,  I will  lay  the  law  to  you. 

2d  M.  O,  rather  lay  a corrasive  ; the  law  will  eat  to  the 
bone.  Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfi,  iv.  2. 

corrasivet,  v.  t.  [<  corrasive,  n.]  To  eat  into ; 
corrode ; wear  away. 

Till  irksome  noise  have  cloy’d  your  ears, 

And  corrasiv’d  your  hearts. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  iv.  2. 

correal  (kor'e-al),  a.  [<  ML.  *correalis,  < LL. 
correus,  conreiis,  a partaker  in  guilt,  an  accom- 
plice, < L.  com-,  together,  + reus,  one  accused,  < 
res,  a thing,  case,  cause:  see  real,  res.]  Having 
joint  obligation  or  guilt— Correal  obligations,  in 
Rom.  law,  obligations  where,  notwithstanding  a plurality 
of  creditors  or  debtors,  there  exists  but  one  debt,  so  that, 
while  each  creditor  has  the  right  to  ask  payment  of  the 
whole  debt  and  each  debtor  is  bound  to  pay  it,  payment 
to  only  one  discharges  the  others.  They  were  generally 
founded  by  express  stipulation,  as,  in  the  absence  of  such 
stipulation,  the  general  rule  was  that  each  party  had  only 
to  pay  or  could  only  ask  his  proportionate  share  of  the 
whole  debt. 

correct  (ko-rekt7),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  correcten , corec - 
ten,  corretten,  < L.  correctus,  conrectus , pp.  of  cor- 
rigere , conrigere  (>  It.  correggere  = Sp.  corregir 
= Pg.  correger  = F.  corriger),  make  straight, 
make  right,  make  better,  improve,  correct,  < 
com-,  together,  + regere , make  straight,  rule: 
see  regular,  rector , right.']  1.  To  make  straight 
or  right;  remove  error  from;  bring  into  accor- 
dance with  a standard  or  original;  point  out 
errors  in. 

Retracts  his  Sentence,  and  collects  his  count, 

Makes  Death  go  back  for  fifteen  yeers. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 
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This  is  a defect  in  the  make  of  some  men’s  minds  which 
can  scarce  ever  be  corrected  afterwards. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Pref. 

The  sense  of  reality  gives  new  force  when  it  comes  in 
to  correct  the  vagueness  of  our  ideals. 

«/.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  147. 

If  you  would  correct  my  false  view  of  facts  — hold  up 
to  me  the  same  facts  in  the  true  order  of  thought,  and  I 
cannot  go  back  from  the  new  conviction. 

Emerson , Eloquence. 

2.  Specifically — (a)  To  note  or  mark  errors  or 
defects  in,  as  a printer’s  proof,  a book,  a manu- 
script, etc. , by  marginal  or  interlinear  writing. 
(b)  To  make  alterations  in,  as  type  set  for  print- 
ing, according  to  the  marking  on  a proof  taken 
from  it ; make  the  changes  required  by : as,  to 
correct  a page  or  a form;  to  correct  a proof. 
[The  latter  phrase  is  used  both  of  the  marking  of  the  er- 
rors in  a proof  and  of  making  the  changes  in  the  type 
indicated  by  the  marks ; but  in  the  first  sense  printers 
usually  speak  of  reading  or  marking  proofs.] 

3.  To  point  out  and  remove,  or  endeavor  to  re- 
move, an  error  or  fault  in : as,  to  correct  an  as- 
tronomical observation. — 4.  To  destroy  or  frus- 
trate ; remove  or  counteract  the  operation  or 
effects  of,  especially  of  something  that  is  un- 
desirable or  injurious ; rectify : as,  to  correct 
abuses ; to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  stomach 
by  alkaline  preparations. 

Heaven  has  corrected  the  boundlessness  of  his  voluptu- 
ous desires  by  stinting  his  strength.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211„ 

There  was  a time  when  it  was  the  fashion  for  public 
men  to  say,  “ Show  me  a proved  abuse,  and  I will  do  my 
best  to  correct  it.”  Lord  Palmerston. 

5.  Specifically,  in  optics , to  eliminate  from  (an 
eyepiece  or  object-glass)  the  spherical  or  chro- 
matic aberration  which  tends  to  make  the  im- 
age respectively  indistinct  or  discolored.  See 
aberration , 4.  With  respect  to  chromatic  aberration, 
the  glass  is  said  to  be  over-corrected  or  under-corrected , ac- 
cording as  the  red  rays  are  brought  to  a focus  beyond  or 
within  that  of  the  violet  rays. 

If  we  suppose  a person  to  be  blind  to  the  extreme  blue 
and  the  violet  rays  only  of  the  spectrum,  to  him  an  over - 
corrected  object-glass  would  be  perfect.  Science , III.  487. 

6.  To  endeavor  to  cause  moral  amendment  in ; 
especially,  punish  for  wrong-doing ; discipline. 

Correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest. 

Prov.  xxix.  17. 

“Speak  cleanly,  good  fellow,”  said  jolly  Robin, 
“And  give  better  terms  to  me  ; 

Else  lie  thee  correct  for  thy  neglect, 

And  make  thee  more  mannerly.” 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  225). 
= Syn.  Improve,  Better.  See  amend. 

correct  (ko-rekt'),  a.  [=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  korrekt 
= G.  correct  = F.  correct  = Sp.  Pg.  correcto  = 
It.  corretto  (obs.),  < L.  correctus,  conrectus,  im- 
proved, amended,  correct,  pp.  of  corrigere,  con- 
rigere : see  correct,  t>.]  In  accordance  or  agree- 
ment with  a certain  standard,  model,  or  origi- 
nal ; conformable  to  truth,  rectitude,  or  pro- 
priety; not  faulty;  free  from  error  or  misap- 
prehension ; accurate : as,  the  correct  time. 

Always  use  the  most  correct  editions. 

Felton,  On  Reading  the  Classics. 

Mr.  Hunt  is,  we  suspect,  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
Lord  Byron  could  see  little  or  no  merit  in  Spenser. 

M acaulay,  Moore’s  Byron. 

If  the  code  were  a little  altered,  Colley  Cibber  might  be 
a more  correct  poet  than  Pope.  Macaulay,  Moore ’s  Byron. 
Correct  inference.  See  inference.  = Syn.  Exact,  Precise , 
etc.  (see  accurate),  right,  faultless,  perfect,  proper. 

correctf  (ko-rekt7),  n.  [<  correct , v.]  Correc- 
tion. 

Past  the  childish  fear,  fear  of  a stripe, 

Or  school’s  correct  with  deeper  grave  impression. 

Ford,  Fame’s  Memorial. 

correctable,  correctible  (ko-rek'ta-bl,  -ti-bl), 
a.  [<  correct,  v.,  + -able,  - ible .]  Capable  of  be- 
ing corrected ; that  may  be  corrected  or  coun- 
teracted. 

The  coldness©  and  windinesse,  easily  correctable  with 
spice.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Gloucestershire. 

correctant  Qso-rek'tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  correct 
+ -ant1.]  I.  a.  Corrective.  [Rare.] 

II.  n.  A correcting  agent. 

It  [creasote]  is  not  only  a correctant  of  the  salicylic 
acid,  but  also  the  best  adjuvant  we  can  find. 

Med.  News,  XLIX.  437. 

correctible,  a.  See  correctable. 

correctifyt  (ko-rek'ti-fi),  v.  t . [<  correct , a.,  + 
-fy.  Cf.  rectify.]  To  make  correct;  set  right. 
It  is  not  to  be  a justice  of  peace, 

To  pick  natural  philosophy  out  of  bawdry, 

When  your  worship’s  pleas’d  to  correctify  a lady. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Elder  Brother,  ii.  1. 

correctingly  (ko-rek'ting-li),  adv.  In  a correct- 
ing manner ; by  way  of  correction. 

“Matthew  Moon,  mem,”  said  Henry  Fray,  correctingly. 

T.  Hardy,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  x. 

correcting-plate  (ko-rek'ting-plat),  n.  Same 

as  compensator  (a) 


corrective 

correction  (ko-rek'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  correc- 
cion,  -ioun,  < OF.  correction,  F.  correction  = Sp. 
correccion  = Pg.  correcgao  = It.  correzione,  < 
L.  correctio(n-),  conrectio(n-),  amendment,  im- 
provement, correction,  < corrigere,  conrigere , 
pp.  correctus,  conrectus,  amend,  correct:  see 
correct,  ».]  1.  The  act  of  correcting,  or  of 

bringing  into  conformity  to  a standard,  model, 
or  original : as,  the  correction  of  an  arithmetical 
computation;  the  correction  of  a proof-sheet. 
No  we  Marche  is  doon,  and  to  correctioun 
His  book  is  goon,  as  other  did  afore. 

Palladim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  139 

2.  The  act  of  noting  and  pointing  out  for  re. 
moval  or  amendment,  as  errors,  defects,  mis- 
takes, or  faults  of  any  kind. 

Another  poet,  in  another  age,  may  take  the  same  liberty 
with  my  writings ; if,  at  least,  they  live  long  enough  to 
deserve  correction.  Dryden , Pref.  to  Fables. 

3.  The  change  or  amendment  indicated  or  ef- 
fected; that  which  is  proposed  or  substituted 
for  what  is  wrong ; an  emendation : as,  the  cor- 
rections on  a proof. 

Corrections  or  improvements  should  he  adjoined,  by  way 
of  note  and  commentary,  in  their  proper  places.  Watts. 

4t.  Correctness.  [Rare.] 

So  certain  is  it  that  correction  is  the  touchstone  of  writ- 
ing. Johnson,  Greek  Comedy. 

5.  In  math,  and  physics,  a subordinate  quantity 
which  has  to  be  taken  into  account  and  applied 
in  order  to  insure  accuracy,  as  in  the  use  of  an 
instrument  or  the  solution  of  a problem. — 6. 
The  act  of  counteracting  or  removing  what- 
ever is  undesirable,  inconvenient,  or  injurious: 
as,  the  correction  of  abuses  in  connection  with 
the  public  service ; the  correction  of  acidity  of 
the  stomach. — 7.  In  optics , the  elimination  of 
spherical  or  chromatic  aberration  from  an  eye- 
piece or  object-glass ; also,  loosely,  the  error 
produced  by  aberration  of  the  two  kinds. 

The  correction  of  an  object-glass  may  be  lessened  by  sep- 
arating the  lenses.  Science,  III.  487. 

8.  The  rectification  of  faults,  or  the  attempt  to 
rectify  them,  as  in  character  or  conduct,  by  the 
use  of  restraint  or  punishment ; that  which  cor- 
rects ; chastisement ; discipline ; reproof. 

My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  neither 
be  weary  of  his  correction.  Prov.  iii.  11, 

Wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 

Take  thy  correction  mildly  ‘l  kiss  the  rod  ? 

Shak .,  Rich.  II.,  v.  1. 

Their  ordinary  correction  is  to  beat  them  with  cudgels. 

Capt.  John  Smith , True  Travels,  I.  144. 
Commissioners  of  charities  and  correction.  See 
commissioner. — Correction  of  a fluent,  ill  math.,  a pro- 
cess in  fluxions  equivalent  to  the  determination  of  the  con- 
stant of  integration.— Correction  of  the  press,  the 
marking  of  errors  or  defects  in  proof-sheets  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  printers  in  the  type  from  which  they  were 
taken.— House  of  correction,  a place  of  confinement 
intended  to  be  reformatory  in  character,  to  which  persons 
convicted  of  minor  offenses,  and  not  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  professional  criminals,  are  sentenced  for 
short  terms.— Under  correction,  as  subject  to  correc- 
tion ; as  liable  to  error. 

Biron.  Three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost.  Not  so,  sir ; under  correction,  sir ; I hope  it  is  not 
so.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

I speak  under  correction  ; for  I do  not  pretend  to  look  at 
the  subject  as  a question  of  psychology,  but  simply  for  the 
moment  as  one  of  education. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  17. 

correctional  (ko-rek'shon-al),  a.  [=  F.  correc- 
tionnel  = Sp.  Pg.  correctional,  < ML.  correctio- 
nalis,  < L.  corrcctio(n-),  improvement : see  cor- 
rection.] Tending  to  or  intended  for  correction 
or  reformation. 

When  a state  has  a number  of  correctional  institutions. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  167. 

correctionert  (ko-rek'shon-er),  n.  [<  correction 
+ -erL]  One  who  is  or  has  been  in  a house 
of  correction. 

You  filthy,  famished  correctionert 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 

corrective  (ko-rek'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  correc- 
ts/ = Sp.  Pg.  correctivo  = It.  correttivo,  < L.  as 
if  *correctivus,  < correctus,  pp.  of  corrigere,  cor- 
rect: see  correct,  v.,  and  -ive.]  I.  a.  Having 
the  power  to  correct ; having  the  quality  of  re- 
moving or  counteracting  what  is  wrong,  errone- 
ous, or  injurious;  tending  to  rectify:  as,  cor- 
rective penalties. 

This  corrective  spice,  the  mixture  whereof  maketh  know- 
ledge so  sovereign,  is  charity. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  9. 

Mulberries  are  pectoral,  corrective  of  bilious  alkali 

Arbuthnot. 

Patiently  waiting,  with  a quiet  corrective  word  and  ges- 
ture here  and  there.  Jour,  of  Education,  XVIII.  404. 

n.  n.  1 . That  which  has  the  power  of  cor- 
recting or  amending;  that  which  has  the  qual- 


corrective 
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correspond 


ity  of  removing  or  counteracting  what  is  wrong 
or  injurious : as,  alkalis  are  correctives  of  acids ; 
penalties  are  correctives  of  immoraL  conduct. 

He  hopes  to  find  no  spirit  so  much  diseased, 

But  will  with  such  fair  correctives  be  pleased. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  Prol. 
Some  corrective  to  its  evil  . . . the  French  monarchy 
must  have  received.  Burke , Bev.  in  France. 

2f.  Limitation;  restriction. 


oorrelate  (kor-e-lat'),  v. ; pret.  andpp.  corre- 
lated, ppr.  correlating.  [=  Pg.  correlator,  < ML. 
* correlatus,  pp.  adj.,<  L.  corn-,  together,  + rela- 
tes, related,  pp.  of  referre,  refer,  relate : see  re- 
fer, relate.']  I.  trans.  To  place  in  reciprocal 
relation;  establish  a relation  of  interdepen- 
dence or  interconnection  between,  as  between 
the  parts  of  a mechanism ; bring  into  intimate 
or  orderly  connection. 


With  certain  correctives  and  exceptions. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

correctively  (ko-rek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a correc- 
tive manner ; as  a corrective ; correctingly. 

correctly  (ko-rekfli),  adv.  In  a correct  man- 
ner; in  conformitywith  truth,  justice,  rectitude, 
or  propriety;  according  to  a standard,  or  in 
conformity  with  an  original  or  a model ; exact- 
ly ; accurately ; without  fault  or  error : as,  to 
behave  correctly ; to  write,  speak,  or  think  cor- 
rectly; to  weigh  or  measure  correctly  ; to  judge 
correctly. 

Such  lays  as  neither  ehb  nor  flow. 

Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  240. 

correctness  (ko-rekt'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  correct,  or  in  conformity  with 
truth,  morality,  propriety,  or  custom;  conform- 
ity to  any  set  of  rules  or  with  a model ; accuracy, 
exactness,  or  precision:  as,  correctness  of  life 
or  of  conduct ; correctness  in  speech  or  in  writ- 
ing ; correctness  of  taste  or  of  design ; the  cor- 
rectness of  a copy. 


That  singular  Materialism  of  high  authority  and  recent 
date  which  makes  Consciousness  a physical  agent,  cor- 
relates it  with  Light  and  Nerve  force,  and  so  reduces  it 
to  an  objective  phenomenon. 

W.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  162. 

Another  important  principle  is  the  law  of  correlated  va- 
riation. ...  A change  in  any  one  letter  constantly  pro- 
duces related  changes  in  other  letters. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  ii.  364. 

Correlated  bodies,  in  analytical  rnech.,  bodies  whose 
kinematical  exponents  are  confocal  ellipsoids. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  reciprocally  related ; have 
a reciprocal  relation  with  regard  to  structure 
^.or  use,  as  the  parts  of  a body, 
correlate  (kor'e-lat),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  corre- 
lato,  < ML.  * correlatus,  pp.  adj. : see  correlate, 
v.]  I.  a.  Reciprocally  related  in  any  way; 
having  interdependence,  interconnection,  or 
parallelism  in  use,  form,  etc.  ; correlated : as, 
the  correlate  motions  of  two  bodies. 

II.  n.  The  second  term  of  a relation ; that  to 
which  something,  termed  the  relate,  is  related 
in  any  given  way.  Thus,  child  is  the  correlate, 
in  the  relation  of  paternity,  to  father  as  relate. 


If  by  correctness  be  meant  the  conforming  to  rules 
purely  arbitrary,  correctness  may  be  another  name  for 
dulness  and  absurdity.  Macaulay,  Moore’s  Byron. 


Whatever  amount  of  power  an  organism  expends  in  any 
shape  is  the  correlate  and  equivalent  of  a power  that  was 
taken  into  it  from  without.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 23. 


Formal  correctness,  in  logic,  the  character  of  an  infer- 
ence which  conforms  to  logical  rules,  whether  the  prem- 
ises are  true  or  not.=Syn.  Accuracy,  exactness,  regulari- 
ty, precision,  propriety,  truth, 
corrector  (ko-rek'tor),  n.  [=  F.  correcteur  = 
Sp.  Pg.  corrector  =’lt.  correttore,  < L.  corrector, 

< corrigere,  pp.  correctus,  correct:  see  correct, 

i>.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  right,  or 

renders  conformable  to  a certain  standard, 
usage,  or  rule,  or  to  an  original  or  a model ; one 
who  corrects  errors. 

He  cries  up  the  goodness  of  the  paper,  extols  the  dili- 
gence ot  the  corrector,  and  is  transported  with  the  beauty 
of  the  letter.  Addison,  Tom  Folio. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  counteracts  or  re- 
moves whatever  is  injurious,  obnoxious,  or  de- 
fective: as,  a corrector  of  abuses;  a corrector 
of  acidity,  etc. — 3.  One  who  amends  or  cor- 
rects, or  seeks  to  amend  or  correct,  the  charac- 
ter or  conduct  of  another,  by  criticism,  reproof, 
or  chastisement. 

O great  corrector  of  enormous  times  ! 

Shaker  of  o’er-rank  states,  that  healest  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  curest  the  world 
O’  the  plurisy  of  people. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 

Corrector  of  the  press,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  find 
and  mark  errors  in  proof-sheets ; a proof-reader.  [Now 
only  in  literary  use.]  — Corrector  of  the  staplet.  an  of- 
ficer or  a clerk  belonging  to  the  staple,  who  recorded  the 
bargains  of  merchants  there  made.  Minsheu,  1617. 

correctoryt  (ko-rek'to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  correct 
+ -ory.]  I.  d.  Containing  or  making  correc- 
tion; corrective. 

Things  odious  and  correctory  are  called  strictce  in  the  law, 
and  that  which  is  favourable  is  called  res  ampla. 

Jer . Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  ii.  406. 

II.  n.  A corrective. 

To  resist  all  lustful  desires,  and  extinguish  them  by 
their  proper  correctories  and  remedies. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  197. 

corregidor  (ko-rej'i-d6r;  Bp.  pron.  kor-ra-he- 
dor'),  n.  [Sp.  (=  Pg.  corrcgedor ),  a corrector, 

< corregir  = Pg.  corregcrf  < L.  corrigere , cor- 
rect: see  correct , v .]  1.  In  Spain,  the  chief 

magistrate  of  a town. 

They  shall  both  trot  like  thieves  to  the  corregidor. 

Shirley , The  Brothers,  v.  3. 
Since  that  time  the  king  has  had  no  officer  of  any  kind 
in  the  lordship,  except  his  corregidor. 

j.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  312. 
2.  In  parts  of  America  settled  by  Spaniards: 
(a)  A magistrate  having  jurisdiction  of  certain 
special  cases  prescribed  by  law.  H.  W.  Hal- 
leck.  (It)  The  chief  officer  of  a corregimiento. 
F.  C.  Brightley. 

corregimiento  (ko-rej'T-mi-en'to;  Sp.  pron. 
kor-ra-he-me-an'to),  n.  [Sp.,  < corregir,  cor- 
rect: see  correct,  u.]  In  parts  of  America  set- 
tled by  Spaniards,  a geographical  division  of  a 
province ; the  district  of  a corregidor.  F.  C. 
Brightley. 

correi  (kor'i),  n.  See  corrie. 
correctable  (kor-e-la'ta-bl),  a.  [<  correlate  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  correlated. 


Freedom  is  consequently  the  necessary  correlate  of  the 
consciousness  of  moral  law. 

^ Adamson,  Philos,  ot  Kant,  p.  116. 

correlation  (kor-e-la'shon),  n.  [=  P.  correla- 
tion = Sp.  correlacion  = Pg.  correlaquo  = It. 
correlazione,  < ML.  corrclatio(n-),  < *correlatus, 
reciprocally  related:  see  correlate,  v.,  and  re- 
lation.] 1.  Reciprocal  relation;  interdepen- 
dence or  interconnection. 

The  term  correlation,  which  I selected  as  the  title  of  my 
Lectures  in  1843,  strictly  interpreted,  means  a necessary 
mutual  or  reciprocal  dependence  of  two  ideas,  inseparable 
even  in  mental  conception ; thus,  the  idea  of  height  can- 
not exist  without  involving  the  idea  of  its  correlate,  depth ; 
the  idea  of  parent  cannot  exist  without  involving  the  idea 
of  offspring.  W.  II.  Grove,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  183. 

There  is  a correlation  between  the  creeds  of  a society 
and  its  political  and  social  organization. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  i.  § 13. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  into  orderly  connection 
or  reciprocal  relation. 

If  there  exists  any  chief  engineer  of  the  universe,  who 
knows  all  its  powers  and  properties,  such  a person  could 
work  miracles  without  end,  by  new  correlations  of  forces 
and  matter.  Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  32. 

3.  In  biol.,  specifically,  the  interdependence 
of  organs  or  functions ; the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  organs. 

Every  movement  in  a muscle  presupposes  the  existence 
of  a nerve ; and  both  of  these  organs  presuppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a nutrient  system.  Ill  this  way  one  function 
has  an  intimate  connection  with  other  apparently  dis- 
similar functions.  This  relation  ...  is  known  as  corre- 
lation. Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  57. 

Some  instances  of  correlation  are  quite  whimsical : thus, 
cats  which  are  entirely  white  and  have  blue  eyes  are  gen- 
erally deaf.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  26. 

It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  when  one  part  of  an  ani- 
mal is  modified,  some  other  parts  almost  always  change, 
as  it  were  in  sympathy  with  it.  Mr.  Darwin  calls  this 
“ correlation  of  growth." 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  310. 

4.  In  geom. , such  a relation  between  two  planes 
that  to  each  intersection  of  lines  in  either 
there  corresponds  in  the  other  a line  of  junc- 
tion between  points  corresponding  to  the  inter- 
secting lines  in  the  first  plane ; also,  a relation 
between  two  spaces  such  that  to  every  point 
in  either  there  corresponds  a plane  in  the  other, 
three  planes  in  either  intersecting  in  a point 
corresponding  to  the  plane  of  the  three  points 
in  the  other  space  to  which  the  three  intersect- 
ing planes  correspond ; -more  generally,  a rela- 
tion between  figures,  propositions,  etc.,  deriv- 
able from  one  another  in  an  ii-dimensional 
space  by  interchanging  points  with  (n — l)-di- 

mensional  flats. — Correlation  of  energies  or  forces. 

^.See  energy. 

correlative  (ko-rel'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  cor- 
relatif  = Sp.  Pg.  It correlativo  ; as  correlate  + 
-ive;  or  < L.  cor-  + relativus:  see  correlate  and 
relative.']  I.  a.  1.  Being  in  correlation;  re- 
ciprocally related  or  connected;  interdepen- 
dent ; mutually  implied. 

Man  and  woman,  master  and  servant,  father  and  son, 
prince  and  subject,  are  correlative  terms. 

Hume,  Essays,  xi.,  note  10. 


Under  any  of  its  forms,  this  carrying  higher  of  each  in- 
dividuality implies  a correlative  retardation  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  individualities. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 326. 
2.  In  gram.,  having  a mutual  relation ; answer- 
ing to  or  complementing  one  another.  Thus, 
either  and  or,  where  and  there,  are  correlative  conjunc- 
tions; the  on-e  and  who  are  correlative  pronouns;  Latin 
quantus  and  tantus  are  correlative  adjectives. — Cor- 
relative figures,  figures  derivable  from  one  another  by 
substituting  for  every  point  connected  with  either  a 
plane  similarly  connected  with  the  other.— Correlative 
method,  inborn.,  the  method  of  deriving  projective  the- 
orems by  substituting  in  known  propositions  “plane  ” for 
“point,”  and  conversely.— Correlative  propositions, 
in  projective  geom.,  propositions  either  of  which  is  con- 
verted into  the  other  by  substituting  throughout  “ point  ” 
for  “plane,”  and  “lying  in”  for  “intersecting  in,”  and 
conversely.  Thus,  the  following  propositions  are  correla- 
tive : any  two  lines  which  intersect  in  a point  lie  in  one 
plane ; any  two  lines  which  lie  in  one  plane  intersect  in 
a point.— Correlative  terms,  a pair  of  terms  implying 
a relation  between  the  objects  they  denote,  as  parent  and 
child. 

II.  n.  Either  of  two  terms  or  things  which 
are  reciprocally  related;  a correlate.  Careful 
writers  distinguish  the  terms  as  correlatives,  the  things  as 
correlates.  In  the  medieval  Latin,  which  has  greatly  in- 
fluenced English  terminology,  this  distinction  is  constantly 
maintained. 

Difference  has  its  correlative  in  resemblance:  neither  is 
possible  without  reflecting  the  other. 

G.  II.  Lewes , Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  § 14 

The  common  use  of  the  term  influence  would  seem  to 
imply  the  existence  of  its  correlative  effluence. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A Mortal  Antipathy,  xx. 

correlatively  (ko-rel'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a correl- 
ative relation. 

correlativeness  (ko-rel'a-tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  correlative. 

correlativity  (ko-rel-a-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  correla- 
tive + -ity.]  The  character  or  state  of  being 
correlative ; correlativeness. 

In  like  manner,  the  thinker  who  has  fully  seen  into  the 
correlativity  of  given  opposites  has  reached  a new  attitude 
of  thought  in  regard  to  them.  E.  Caird,  Hegel,  p.  163. 

correligionist  (kor-e-lij  'on-istj,  n.  [<  cor-  + 
religion  + -ist.]  Same  as  coreligionist. 
correptf  (ko-rept'),  a.  [<  L.  correptus,  re- 
proached, blamed,  pp.  of  corripere,  reproach, 
blame,  seize  upon,  snatch,  < com-,  together, 
+ rapere,  seize : see  rapine.]  Blameworthy ; 
reprehensible. 

If  these  corrept  and  corrupt  extasies  or  extravagancies 
be  not  permitted  to  such  fanatick  triflers. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  212. 

correption  (ko-rep'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  correp- 
cioun  = F.  correption  (in  sense  2),  < L.  correp- 
tio(n-),  < corripere,  pp.  correptus,  seize  upon,  re- 
proach: see  corrept.]  If.  Chiding;  reproof; 
reprimand. 

If  it  [reproof]  comes  afterwards,  in  case  of  contumacy, 
to  be  declared  in  public,  it  passes  from  fraternal  correption 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  753. 

Angry,  passionate  correption  being  rather  apt  to  provoke 
than  to  amend.  Hammond,  Fraternal  Admonition,  § 15. 

2.  In  anc.  pros.,  the  treatment  as  metrically 
short  of  a syllable  usually  measured  as  a long: 
opposed  to  protraction. 

correspond  (kor-e-spond'),  v.  i.  [=  D.  korre- 
sponderen  = G.  correspondiren  — Dan.  korre- 
spondere  = Sw.  korrespondera,  < F.  correspondre 
= Sp.  Pg.  corresponder  — It.  corrispondere,  < ML. 
as  if  * corresponded,  < L.  com-,  together,  mutu- 
ally, + respondere,  answer:  see  respond.]  1. 
To  be  in  the  same  or  an  analogous  relation  to 
one  set  of  objects  that  something  else  is  to  an- 
other set  of  objects;  to  be,  as  an  individual 
of  a collection,  related  to  an  individual  of 
another  collection  by  some  mode  of  relation  in 
which  the  members  of  the  first  collection  gen- 
erally are  related  to  those  of  the  second:  fol- 
lowed by  to.  Thus,  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives corresponds  to  the  New  York  Assembly— that 
is,  it  has  an  analogous  function  in  government. 

More  generally  — 2.  In  math.,  to  be,  as  an  in- 
dividual of  a set,  related  to  an  individual  of 
another  (or  the  same)  set  in  a way  in  which 
every  individual  of  the  first  set  is  related  to  a 
definite  number  of  individuals  of  the  second 
set,  and  in  which  a definite  number  of  individ- 
uals of  the  first  set  is  related  to  each  individual 
of  the  second  set. — 3.  To  be  in  conformity  or 
agreement ; have  an  answering  form  or  nature ; 
be  reciprocally  adapted  or  complementary ; 
agree ; match ; fit : used  absolutely  or  followed 
by  with  or  to  : as,  his  words  and  actions  do  not 
correspond ; the  promise  and  the  performance 
do  not  correspond  with  each  other ; his  expen- 
ditures do  not  correspond  to  his  income. 

Words  being  but  empty  sounds,  any  further  than  they 
are  signs  of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  them  as 
they  correspond  to  those  ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther 
than  that.  Locke. 


correspond 

4.  To  communicate  by  means  of  letters  sent 
and  received ; hold  intercourse  with  a person 
at  a distance  by  sending  and  receiving  letters : 
absolutely  or  followed  by  with. 

An  officer 

Rose  up  and  read  the  statutes,  such  as  these : 

Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with  home,  . . . 
Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  men. 

Tennyson , Princess,  ii. 

5t.  To  hold  communion:  followed  by  with. 

Self -knowing ; and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  511. 
= Syil.  (Of  correspond  to.)  To  suit,  answer  to,  accord  with, 
harmonize  with,  tally  with,  comport  with. 

correspondence  (kor-e-spon'dens),  n.  [=  D. 
horrespondentie  = G.  correspondent  = Dan.  Tcor- 
respondents , < F.  correspondance  = Sp.  Pg.  cor- 
respondence = It.  corrispondenza,  < ML.  *cor- 
respondentia,  < * correspondents,  ppr. : see  cor- 
respondent.'] 1.  A relation  of  parallelism,  or 
similarity  in  position  and  relation.  See  corre- 
spondent, a.,  1,  and  correspond,  1. 

A correspondence  between  simultaneous  and  successive 
changes  in  the  organism.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 28. 

2.  A relation  of  conformableness  or  congruity ; 
the  state  of  being  adapted  or  reciprocally  re- 
lated in  form  or  character ; a condition  of  agree- 
ment or  relative  fitness. 

The  very  essence  of  truth  or  falsehood  is  the  correspon- 
dence or  non-correspondence  of  thought  with  objective  re- 
ality. Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  171. 

3.  In  math.,  a mode  of  relation  by  which  each 
individual  of  one  set  is  related  to  a definite 
number  of  individuals  of  another  (or  the  same) 
set,  and  a definite  number  of  individuals  of  the 
first  set  is  related  to  each  individual  of  the 
second  set.  If  M is  the  first  number  and  N the 
second,  the  relation  is  said  to  be  an  N to  M cor- 
respondence.— 4.  That  which  corresponds  to 
something  else ; one  of  a pair  or  series  that  is 
complementary  to  another  or  others.  [Chiefly 
used  in  the  plural  by  Swedenborgians.  See 
doctrine  of  correspondences,  below.]  — 5.  Inter- 
course between  persons  at  a distance  by  means 
of  letters  sent  and  answers  received. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between  one  part  of  London 
and  another  was  not  originally  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
post-office.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

Hence  — 6.  The  letters  which  pass  between  cor- 
respondents : as,  the  correspondence  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  is  published. 

The  inside  of  the  letter  is  always  the  cream  of  the  cor- 
respondence. Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iv.  1. 

7.  Friendly  intercourse;  reciprocal  exchange 
of  offices  or  civilities ; social  relation. 

Let  military  persons  hold  good  correspondence  with  the 
other  great  men  in  the  state. 

Bacon,  Seditions  and  Troubles. 
To  towne  to  visit  ye  Holland  Ambassr,  with  whom  I had 
now  contracted  much  friendly  correspondence. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  22,  1657. 
To  show  the  mutual  friendship  and  good  correspondence 
that  reigns  between  them. 

Strutt , Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  39. 
Committees  of  correspondence,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  com- 
mittees appointed  during  the  revolutionary  period,  first 
by  the  towns  of  New  England,  then  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  colonies,  to  prepare  and  circulate  statements  of  Ameri- 
can grievances,  and  to  discuss  and  concert  with  one  ano- 
ther measures  of  redress.— Conormal  correspondence. 
See  conormal .—  Cremonian  correspondence.  See  Cre- 
monian. — Doctrine  of  correspondences,  in  the  theology 
of  Swedenborg,  the  doctrine  that  everything  in  nature  cor- 
responds with  and  symbolizes  some  specific  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, of  which  it  is  an  embodiment,  and  that  those  books 
of  the  Bible  which  constitute  the  word  of  God  are  written 
according  to  such  correspondences,  or  according  to  the 
invariable  spiritual  significance  of  the  words  used. 

correspondency  (kor-e-spon'den-si),  n.  Same 
as  correspondence,  I,  2,  3. 
correspondent  (kor-e-spon'dent),  a.  and  n. 
[=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  Correspondent  = G.  correspon- 
dent, < F.  correspondant  = Sp.  correspondiente  = 
Pg.  correspondence  = It.  corrispondente,  < ML. 
* correspondents,  VVT-  of  *correspondere,  corre- 
spond: see  correspond .]  I.  a.  1.  Having  the 
relation  of  correspondence,  (a)  Occupying  similar 
positions  or  having  similar  relations.  See  correspond,  1. 
(6)  Conformable  ; congruous  ; suited  ; similar : as,  let  be- 
havior be  correspondent  to  profession,  and  both  be  core- 
spondent to  good  morals. 

As  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  have  they  base  minds 
correspondent.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  215. 

Nor  truly  do  I think  the  lives  of  these,  or  of  any  other, 
were  ever  correspondent,  or  in  all  points  conformable  unto 
their  doctrines.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  55. 

Things  . . . which  excite  in  us  the  passion  of  love,  or 
some  correspondent  affection.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

2f.  Obedient ; conformable  in  behavior. 

I will  be  correspondent  to  command, 

And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
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3f.  Responsible.  [Rare.] 

We  are  not  correspondent  for  any  but  our  owne  places. 

Chajjman,  Widow’s  Tears,  v. 

II.  n.  One  who  corresponds ; one  with  whom 
intercourse,  as  of  friendship  or  of  business,  is 
carried  on  by  letters  or  messages ; specifically, 
one  who  sends  from  a distance  regular  commu- 
nications in  epistolary  form  to  a newspaper. 

A negligent  correspondent. 

W.  Melmoth,  tr.  of  Cicero,  xi.  26. 
We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  the  prodigious  hurry  and  flow 
of  business,  and  the  immensely  valuable  transactions  they 
had  with  each  other,  had  greatly  familiarised  the  Tyrians 
and  Jews  with  their  correspondents  the  Cushites  and  Shep- 
herds on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  472. 

I am  delighted  to  hear  of  your  proposed  tour,  but  not 
so  well  pleased  to  be  told  that  you  expect  to  be  bad  corre- 
spondents during  your  stay  at  Welsh  inns. 

Macaulay , Life  and  Letters,  I.  234. 
Special  correspondent,  a person  employed  by  a news- 
paper to  record  from  personal  observation,  and  transmit 
for  publication,  items  of  local  news  from  another  place, 
at  home  or  abroad,  as  the  details  of  a battle,  or  circum- 
stances of  an  expedition,  etc. 

correspondential  (kori'e-spon-den'skal),  a. 
[<  correspondence  (ML.  * correspondents)  4-  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  correspondence.  [Bare.] 

The  place  being  the  head  of  a Washington  editorial  and 
correspondential  bureau  for  the  Tribune,  and  of  course 
one  of  much  responsibility  and  influence. 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  I.  173. 

correspondently  (kor-e-spon'dent-li),  adv.  In 
corresponding  manner. 

corresponding  (kor-e-spon'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr. 
of  correspond,  «>.]  1.  Belated  by  correspon- 

dence. (a)  Similar  in  position  or  relation.  See  mere- 
spond,  1. 

The  religion  spoken  of  in  art  becomes  the  Higher  Pa- 
ganism. What  is  the  corresponding  religion  which  stands 
related  to  conduct  or  morality  as  this  religion  is  related 
to  art  ? J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  157. 

All  the  keys  in  the  instrument,  whether  one  or  more  oc- 
taves, have  corresponding  reeds  and  actuating  magnets. 

G.  B.  Prescott,  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  154. 
(b)  Conformable  ; agreeing ; accordant. 

And  they  converse  on  divers  themes,  to  find 
If  they  possess  a corresponding  mind. 

Crabbe,  Tales  of  the  Hall. 

2.  Carrying  on  intercourse  by  letters.— Cor- 
responding fluxions.  See  fiuxion—  Corresponding 
hemianopsia.  See  hemianopsia.—  Corresponding 
member  of  a society,  a member  residing  at  a distance  who 
corresponds  with  the  society  on  its  special  subject,  but  gen- 
erally has  no  deliberative  voice  in  its  administration.  Ab- 
breviated cor.  mem. — Corresponding  points,  in  math., 
points  of  the  Hessian  of  a cubic  curve  whose  tangents 
meet  on  the  cubic.  Cayley , 1857. — Corresponding  sec- 
retary. See  secretary. 

correspondingly  (kor-e-spon'ding-li),  adv.  In 
a corresponding  manner  or  degree. 

Reflecting  that  if  the  tradesmen, were  knaves,  the  gentle- 
men were  correspondingly  fools.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  243. 

corresponsion  (kor-e-spon'sbon),  n.  [=  Sp.  cor- 
responsifn  (obs.),  < ML.  as  it'*corresponsio{n-), 

< *correspondere,  correspond:  see  correspond.] 
The  character  of  being  correspondent,  or  the 
state  of  corresponding;  correspondence:  as, 
the  corresponsion  of  two  correlative  particles 
in  a Greek  sentence.  [Bare.] 

The  early  Latin  seems  to  be  poor  in  expressions  of  tem- 
poral corresponsion.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol .,  VI.  503. 

corresponsive  (kor-e-spon'siv),  a.  [<  corre- 
spond, after  responsive.]  Responsive  to  effort  or 
impulse;  answering;  corresponding.  [Bare.] 
Massy  staples, 

And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts. 

Shale.,  T.  and  C.,  Pro], 
A study  by  the  ear  alone  of  Shakespeare’s  metrical  pro- 
gress, and  a study  by  light  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
of  the  corresponsive  progress  within. 

Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  25. 

corresponsively  (kor-e-spon'siv-li),  adv.  In 
a corresponsive  or  corresponding  manner. 
[Rare.] 

corri,  ».  See  corrie. 

corridor  (kor'i-dor  or  -dor),  n.  [=  D.  corridor 
*=  Dan.  Sw.  horridor,  < S’,  corridor,  < It.  corri- 
dore,  a corridor,  gallery,  a runner,  a race-horse 
(=  Sp.  Pg.  corrector,  a runner,  race-horse,  cor- 
ridor), < correre  = Sp.  Pg.  corrcr  = F.  cmtrir, 

< L.  currere,  run : see  current,  and  cf . currour.] 

1.  In  arch.,  a gallery  or  passage  in  a building. 

Full  of  long-sounding  corridors  it  was, 

That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

2.  In  fort.,  a covered  way  carried  round  the 
whole  compass  of  the  fortifications  of  a place. 
Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet. — 3.  See  the  extract. 

A high  covered  carriage-way  with  a tessellated  pave- 
ment and  green  plastered  walls  . . . ( corridor , the  Creoles 
always  called  it)  opened  into  a sunny  court  surrounded 
with  narrow  parterres. 

G.  W.  Cable,  The  Grandissimes,  p.  376. 
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corrie,  corri  (kor'i),  n.  [Also  written  correi ; 

< Gael,  corrach,  steep,  precipitous,  abrupt.]  A 
hollow  space  or  excavation  in  the  side  of  a hill. 
See  comb3.  [Scotch.] 

The  graves  of  the  slain  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  little 
corri,  or  bottom,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  burn. 

Scott,  Waverley,  xvi. 
Carries  are  scooped  out  on  the  one  hand,  and  naked  pre- 
cipices are  left  on  the  other.  Geikie,  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  374. 

A remarkable  feature  of  the  granite  hills  of  Arran  is  the 
corries.  . . . They  generally  present  the  appearance  of  a 
volcanic  crater,  part  of  one  side  of  which  has  disappeared. 

A.  C.  Ramsay,  Geology  of  Arrau,  v. 

Corrigan’s  button,  disease,  pulse.  See  the 

nouns. 

corriget,  v.  t.  [ME.  corigen,  < OF.  corriger,  < 
L.  corrigere,  correct:  see  correct.]  To  correct. 
Chaucer. 

corrigendum  (kor-i-jen'dum),  n. ; pi.  corrigenda 
(-da).  [L.,  ger.  of  corrigere,  correct:  see  cor- 
rect, r.]  Something,  especially  a word  orphrase 
in  print,  that  is  to  be  corrected  or  altered, 
corrigent  (kor'i-jent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  corri- 
gen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  corrigere,  correct:  see  correct, 
i’.]  I.  a,.  In  med.,  corrective. 

II.  n.  In  med.,  a corrective:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  an  ingredient  of  a prescription  design- 
ed to  correct  some  undesirable  effect  of  ano- 
ther ingredient. 

corrigibility  (korH-ji-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  eorri- 
gibilite  = Sp.  corregibiU'dad ; as  corrigible  + 
-ity : see  -bility.]  The  character  or  state  of  be- 
ing corrigible. 

corrigible  (kor'i-ji-bl),  a.  [<  F.  corrigible  = 
Sp.  eorregible  = Pg.  corrigivel  — It.  corrigibile, 

< ML.  corrigibilis,  < L.  corrigere,  correct:  see 
correct,  v.,  and  corrigent.]  1.  Capable  of  being 
corrected  or  amended : as,  a corrigible  defect. 

Provided  allway,  that  yf  ony  of  the  said  articlis  be  con- 
trary to  the  liberte  of  the  said  cite,  or  old  custumes  of  the 
same,  thath  hit  be  reformabyll  and  corrigabill  by  the 
Mayre,  Bailiffs,  and  the  comen  counsayle  of  the  citee. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  337. 
A Turn  of  Stile,  or  Expression  more  Correct,  or  at  least 
more  Corrigible,  than  in  those  which  I have  formerly  writ- 
ten. pungrevc,  Way  of  the  World,  Ded. 

2.  Capable  of  being  reformed  in  character  or 
conduct:  as,  a corrigible  sinner. — 3f.  Punish- 
able ; that  may  be  chastised  for  correction. 

He  was  . . . adjudged  corrigible  for  such  presumptuous 
language.  Howell , Vocall  Forrest. 

4f.  Having  power  to  correct ; corrective. 

The  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our 
wills.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  S. 

Do  I not  bear  a reasonable  corrigible  hand  over  him  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 

corrigibleness  (kor'i-ji-bl-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter or  state  of  being  corrigible, 
corrival  (ko-ri'val),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  corrival, 

< L.  corrivalis,  a joint  rival,  < com-,  together,  + 
rivalis,  rival.  Cf.  corival.]  I.  n.  1.  A rival;  a 
competitor. 

The  Geraldins  and  the  Butlers,  both  adversaryes  ami 
corryvalls  one  agaynst  the  other. 

Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 
While  they  [persecutors]  practise  violence  to  the  souls 
of  men  and  make  their  swords  of  steel  currivals  with  the 
two-edged  spiritual  sword  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  basis  of 
their  highest  pillars,  the  foundation  of  their  glorious  pal- 
aces are  but  dross  and  rottenness. 

Roger  Williams,  quoted  in  Tyler’s  Amer.  Lit.,  I.  255. 

2f.  A companion.  [Rare.] 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 

The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt; 

And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV. ( iv.  4. 

ii.  a.  Having  contending  claims ; emulous. 

A power  equal  and  corrival  with  that  of  God. 

Bp.  Fleetwood , Miracles. 

corrival  (ko-ri'val),  v.  [<  corrival,  to.]  1.  trans. 
To  rival;  pretend  to  equal. 

II.  intrans.  To  pretend  to  be  equal;  com- 
pete. 

But  with  the  sunne  corrivalling  in  light, 

Shines  more  by  day  than  other  stars  by  night. 

Fitz-Geoffrey,  Blessed  Birthday. 

corrivalityt  (kor-i-val'i-ti),  n.  [<  corrival  + 
-ity.]  Rivalry;  corrivalry.  [Bare.] 

Corrioalit.y  and  opposition  to  Christ. 

Bp.  Hall,  Works,  V.  xxf. 

corrivalry  (ko-ri'val-ri),  n.  [<  corrival  + -ry.] 
Competition  ; joint  rivalry.  Bp.  Hall. 
corrivalshipt  (ko-ri'val-sbip),  n.  [<  corrival  + 
-ship.]  Rivalry ; corrivalry. 

Men  in  kindness  are  mutually  lambs,  but  in  corrivalship 
of  love  lions.  Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  ii. 

corrivatet  (kor'i-vat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  corrivatus,  pp. 
of  corrivare,  draw  (water)  into  one  stream,  < 
com-,  together,  + rivare,  draw  off  (water),  > 
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rwtts,  a brook:  see * rival.  Cf.  derive,  dcrivate.]  corroboratory  (ko-rob'o-ra-td-ri),  a.  [<  corrob- 
orate + -on/.]  Tending  to  strengthen ; corrob- 
orative. 

corroboree,  corrobory  (ko-rob-o-re',  ko-rob'o- 


To  cause  (streams)  to  unite  ; combine  (several 
streams)  in  one.  [Rare.] 

Rare  devices  to  corrivate  waters. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  276. 

corrivationt  (kor-i-va'shon),  n.  [<  corrivate  + 
-ion.]  The  running  of  different  streams  into 
one. 

Corrivations  of  water  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren 
grounds.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  CO. 

corroborant  (ko-rob'o-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 


corrosivity 

kind  of  cement  applied  to  the  outside  of  vessels 
to  make  them  water-tight,  or  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  reservoirs,  etc.,  to  keep  the  water  from  perco- 
lating downward. 


n>,  n.  [Also  corrobery,  korroboree , etc. ; ab-  corrosibility  (ko-ro-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  corrosi- 
origmal  korobra,  to  dance.]  A native  Aus-  ble : see  -bility.]  Same  as  "corrodibility. 
tralian  or  New  Zealand  war-dance.  corrosible  (ko-ro'si-bl),  a.  [<  L.  corrosus,  pp. 

These  men  [natives  of  Tasmania],  as  well  as  those  of  the  of  corrodere," corrode  (see  corrode),  + Able.) 
tribe  belonging  to  King  George’s  Sound,  being  tempted  Same  as  corrodible. 

by  theofferof  some  tubsof  rice  and  sugar,  were  persuaded  mrrnoitlmaoo  n-..  . ,,  , . 

to  hold  o>  corrobery,  or  great  dancing  party  COITOSlDieiieSS  (ko-ro  si-bl-nes),  w.  The  char- 

> ■■  -i  , >■ - — Danvin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  II.  240.  -*acter  °r  property  of  being  corrodible. 

*■  - t-  »•  — — 

the  power  or  quality  of  giving  strength : as,  a ri  ’ v'  an<^  PP*  corroboreed,  corroboried , 

- »----  - ’•  • & ppr.  corroboveemg,  corroboryivg.  [<  corroboree , 

corrobory,  ».]  To  hold  a corroboree ; be  used 
for  that  purpose. 


„ „ as,  a 

corroborant  medicine 

Refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

II.  n.  A medicine  that  produces  strength 
and  vigor ; a tonic. 

A dislocated  wrist,  unsuccessfully  set,  occasioned  advice 


The  Menura  Alberti  scratches  for  itself  shallow  holes, 
or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,  corroborying  places, 
where  it  is  believed  both  sexes  assemble. 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  II.  102. 


from  my  surgeon,  to  try  the  mineral  waters  of  Aix  in  corrode  fko-rod')  v • nrot  and  nn  mrrnderl 
Provence  as  a corroborant.  Jefferson  Autohinv  r,  sa  cuiroue  (ko  roa  v.,  piet.  ana  pp.  corroded, 

ppr.  corroding.  [=  P .corroder  = Pr.  corroder 


Provence  as  a corroborant.  Jefferson,  Autobiog.,  p.  58. 
corroborate  (ko-rob'o-rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
corroborated,  ppr.  corroborating.  [<  L.  cor- 
roboratus,  pp.  of  corroborare,  conroborarc  (>  It. 
corroborare  = Sp.  Pg.  corroborar  = P.  corrobo- 
rer),  strengthen,  < com-,  together,  + roborare, 
strengthen,  < robur  ( robor -),  strength:  see  ro- 
bust.] 1.  To  strengthen ; make  strong,  or  im- 
part additional  strength  to:  as,  to  corroborate 
the  judgment,  will,  or  habits.  [Obsolescent.] 

The  nerves  are  corroborated  thereby.  Watts. 

2.  To  confirm ; make  more  certain;  give  addi- 
tional assurance  of:  as,  the  news  is  corrobo- 
rated by  recent  advices. 

From  these  observations,  corroborated  by  taste  and  judg- 
ment, he  formed  an  ideal  pattern. 

Goldsmith,  Cultivation  of  Taste. 

He  does  not  see  fit  to  corroborate  any  fact  by  the  testi- 
mony of  any  witness. 

D.  Webster , Goodridge  Case,  April,  1817. 

When  the  truth  of  a person’s  assertions  is  called  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  fortunate  for  him  ...  if  he  have  respectable 
friends  to  corroborate  his  testimony. 

Crabb,  English  Synonymes  (ed.  1826). 

corroborate!  (ko-rob'o-rat),  a.  [<  L.  corrobora- 
tus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Corroborated ; strength- 
ened; confirmed. 

Except  it  be  corroborate  by  custom. 

Bacon,  Custom  and  Education. 

corroborater  (ko-rob'o-ra-ter),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  corroborates,  strengthens,  or  con- 
firms. 

corroboratict  (kp-rob-o-rat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [As 
corroborate  + Ac.]  I.  a.  Strengthening;  cor- 
roborant. 

II.  n.  That  which  strengthens. 

Get  a good  warm  girdle,  and  tie  round  you ; tis  an  excel- 
lent corroboratick  to  strengthen  the  loins. 

Tom  Brown , Works,  II.  186. 

corroboration  (ko-rob-o-ra'shon),  n.  [=  P.  cor- 
roboration = Sp.  corroboraci6n  — Pg.  corrobo- 
raqao  = It.  corroborazione,  < L.  as  if  *corrobora- 
tio(n-),<  corroborare,  pp.  corroboratus,  strength- 
en: see  corroborate,  «.]  1 . The  act  of  strength- 
ening;  addition  of  strength.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic.] 

For  corroboration  and  comfortation,  take  such  bodies  as 
are  of  astringent  quality,  without  manifest  cold. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 961. 

2.  The  act  of  confirming ; verification ; confir- 


= Sp.  Pg.  corroer-=  It.  corrodere,  < L.  corro- 
dere, gnaw,  gnaw  to  pieces,  < com-,  together, 
+ rodere,  gnaw:  see  rodent.  Cf.  erode.]  I. 
trans.  Literally,  to  eat  or  gnaw  away  gradually ; 
hence,  to  wear  away,  diminish,  or  disintegrate 
(a  body)  by  gradually  separating  small  par- 
ticles from  (it),  especially  by  the  action  of  a 
chemical  agent:  as,  nitric  acid  corrodes  cop- 
per : often  used  figuratively. 

W e know  that  aqua-fortis  corroding  copper 
to  reduce  it  to  a green  blue  solution.  Boyle, 

Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 

Corroding  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 
Love’s  paradise.  Thomson,  Spring,  1.  1079. 

That  melancholy  which  is  excited  by  objects  of  pleasure 
. . . soothes  the  heart  instead  of  corroding  it. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxiv. 

In  all  Catholic  countries  where  ecclesiastical  influences 
have  been  permitted  to  develop  unmolested,  the  monas- 
tic organizations  have  proved  a deadly  canker,  corroding 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  100. 
= Syn.  To  canker,  gnaw,  waste. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  gnaw;  eat  or  wear  away 
gradually. 

Thou  shew’st  thyself  a true  corroding  vermin. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iv.  2. 

There  have  been  long  intervening  periods  of  compara- 
tive rest,  during  which  the  sea  corroded  deeply,  as  it  is 
still  corroding  into  the  land. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  218. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  become  gradually  impaired 
or  deteriorated;  waste  away. 

The  fiery  and  impatient  spirit  of  the  future  illustrious 
commander  was  doomed  for  a time  to  fret  under  restraint, 
and  to  corrode  in  distasteful  repose. 

Motley , Dutch  Republic,  III.  369. 

3.  To  act  by  or  as  if  by  corrosion  or  canker, 
or  a process  of  eating  or  wearing  away. 

By  incautiously  suffering  this  jealousy  to  corrode  in  her 
breast,  she  began  to  give  a loose  to  passion. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  7. 

corrodent  (ko-ro'dent),  a.  and  to.  [<  L.  corro- 
dents, ppr.  of  corrodere,  corrode : see  corrode.] 
I.  a.  Having  the  power  of  corroding;  acting 
by  corrosion.  [Rare.] 

II.  to.  Any  substance  that  corrodes. 

The  physick  of  that  good  Samaritan  in  the  Gospel,  where- 
in there  was  a corrodent  and  a lenient,  compunction  and 
consolation.  Bp.  King,  Vitis  Palatina,  p.  17. 


Pr.  corrosio,  corrossio  = Sp.  corrosion  = Pg. 
corrosao  = It.  corrosione,  < ML.  corrosiotn-), 
< L.  corrodere,  pp.  corrosus,  gnaw,  corrode: 
see.  corrode.]  Literally,  the  act  or  process  of 
eating  or  gnawing  away;  hence,  the  process 
of  wearing  away,  disintegrating,  or  destroying 
by  the  gradual  separation  of  small  parts  or 
particles,  especially  by  the  action  of  chemical 
agents,  as  acids : often  used  figuratively  of 
the  destructive  influence  of  care,  grief,  time, 
etc. 

Corrosion  is  a particular  species  of  dissolut  ion  of  bodies, 
either  by  an  acid  or  a saline  menstruum.  Quincy. 

Though  it  [peevishness]  breaks  not  out  in  paroxysms  of 
outrage,  ...  it  wears  out  happiness  by  slow  corrosion. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  74. 
They  [Grecian  art  and  literature]  have  carried  their 
own  serene  and  celestial  atmosphere  into  all  lands,  to 
protect  them  against  the  corrosion  of  time. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  112. 

. . is  wont  corrosive  (ko-ro'siv,  formerly  kor'o-siv),  a.  and 
e,  Colours.  n - [=  F.  corrosif  — Pr.  corroziu,  corrossiu  = 

Sp.  Pg.  It.  corrosivo,  < ML.  as  if  *corrosivus,  < 
L.  corrosus,  pp.  of  corrodere,  corrode : see  cor- 
rode. . Cf.  corsive.]  I.  a.  Literally,  eating  or 
gnawing;  hence,  destroying  as  if  by  gnawing 
away;  wearing  away  or  disintegrating  by  sep- 
arating small  parts  or  particles,  especially  un- 
der chemical  action,  as  of  acids:  often  used 
figuratively  of  immaterial  agents,  as  care,  time, 
etc.,  absolutely  or  with  of. 


mation:  as,  the  corroboration  of  the  testimony  Corrodentia  (kor-o-den'shi-a),  to.  pi.  [NL., 
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of  a witness  by  other  evidence. 

Having  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  them- 
selves, ...  let  us  now  enquire  what  corroboration  can  be 
gamed  from  other  testimony. 

Johnson,  Shakespeare’s  Plays. 

3.  That  which  corroborates.— Bond  of  corrob- 
oration. See  bond*. 

corroborative  (ko-rob'6-ra-tiv),  a . and  n.  [=  F. 
corroborate  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  corroborate,  < L.  as 
if  * corroborates,  < corroboratus , pp.  of  corrobo- 
rare, strengthen:  see  corroborate , v.,  and  -ive.] 
*•  a\  ^ *•  th0  power  of  giving  strength 

or  additional  strength. — 2.  Tending  to  confirm 
or  establish  the  truth  of  something ; verifying. 

If  you  think  there  be  anything  explanatory  or  corrobo- 
rative of  what  I say, . . . be  so  good  as  to  transcribe  those 
passages  for  me.  Bp.  Warburton,  Letter  to  Bp.  Hurd. 

II.  to.  That  which  corroborates, 


neut.  pi.  of  L.  corroden(t-)s,  ppr.  of  corrodere, 
gnaw : see  corrodent,  corrode.]  A group  of 
neuropterous  (pseudo-neuropterous)  insects. 
They  have  the  following  technical  characteristics : the 


The  soft  delicious  air, 

To  heal  the  scar  of  these  corrosive  fires, 

Shall  breathe  her  balm.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  401. 
The  sacred  sons  of  vengeance,  on  whose  course 
Corrosive  famine  wait3.  Thomson,  Spring,  L 126. 

I should  like,  if  I could,  to  give  a specimen  of  their  as- 
sumptions and  the  reasonings  founded  on  them,  which  in 
my  “ Apologia  ”1  considered  to  be  corrosive  o/all  religion. 

J.  H.  Newman , Contemporary  Rev.,  XLVIII.  461. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  the  bichlorid  of  mercury  (HgCl2), 
prepared  by  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  common  salt  and  mercuric  sulphate.  It  is  a white 
crystalline  solid,  and  is  an  acrid  poison  of  great  virulence. 
The  stomacli-pump  and  emetics  are  the  surest  preventives 
of  its  deleterious  effects  when  swallowed  ; white  of  egg 
has  also  been  found  serviceable  in  allaying  its  poisonous 
influence  upon  the  stomach.  It  requires  15  parts  of  cold 
water,  but  only  2 of  boiling  water,  for  its  solution.  It  is 
used  in  surgery  as  an  antiseptic,  and  in  medicine  inter- 
nally in  minute  doses.  It  is  also  used  to  preserve  ana- 
tomical preparations.  Wood,  cordage,  canvas,  etc.,  when 
soaked  in  a solution  of  it,  are  found  to  be  less  destructible 
on  exposure. 

II.  n.  Anything  that  corrodes,  especially  a 
chemical  agent,  as  an  acid ; anything  that  wears 
away  or  disintegrates;  figuratively,  anything 
that  has  an  analogous  influence  upon  the  mind 
or  feelings. 

The  violence  of  his  disease,  Francisco, 

Must  not  be  jested  with  ; ’tis  grown  infectious, 

And  now  strong  corrosives  must  cure  him. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iv.  1. 

Poverty  and  want  are  generally  corrosives  to  all  kinds 
of  men.  Burton , Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  216. 

Corrosives  are  substances  which,  when  placed  in  contact 
with  living  parts,  gradually  disorganize  them. 

Dunglison,  Diet,  of  Med.  Science. 


antennas  many-jointed ; the  wings  with  few  nervures,  corrosivet  (ko-ro'siv  kor'o-siv)  v K raim. 
sometimes  quite  without  transverse  venation  : the  hen.  10  b Kor  V ?lvb  »•  IA  Corro- 


quite  without  transverse  venation ; the  head 
strongly  inandibulate ; and  the  tarsi  two-  or  three-jointed. 
The  limits  of  the  group  vary ; it  contains  the  Psocidce  or 
book-lice,  and  the  Embiidce,  to  which  some  authors  add 
the  Termitidce  or  white  ants,  by  others  made  type  of  a 
group  Isoptera.  (See  these  words.)  The  best-known  rep- 
resentative of  the  group  is  the  death-watch,  Atropos  (or 
Troctes ) pulsatorius,  a pest  of  insect-collections.  By  some 
the  Corrodentia  are  regarded  as  an  order  composed  of  the 
Termitidce,  Psocidce,  and  Mallophaga. 

corrodiatet  (ko-rd'di-at),  v , ' 

obsolete  form  of  corrode. 
corrodibility  (ko-ro-di-bil'i-ti),  to.  [<  corrodi- 
ble: see  -bility.]  The  character  or  property  of 
being_  corrodible.  Also  corrosibility. 


sive,  to.]  I.  trans.  To  corrode. 

Thy  conscience  corrosiv'd  with  grief. 

Drayton,  Barons’  Wars. 

H.  intrans . To  act  by  corrosion. 

The  peril  that  arises  to  the  heart  from  passion  is  the 
fixedness  of  it,  when,  like  a corrosiving  plaister,  it  eats 
into  the  sore.  " ” ” ~ * • 


(a)  A modi  cun 

cine  that  strengthens  ; a corroborant/  corrodible  (ko-ro'di-hl),  a.  [<  corrode  + Able. 

Cf.  corrosible .]  Capable  of  being  corroded. 


An  apothecaries  shop  . . . wherein  are  all  remedies, 
. . . alteratives,  corroboratives , lenitives,  ete. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  280. 

(bf)  Corroborative  testimony. 


Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  iv. 

An  i trim-oner  and  corrosively  (Lo-ro'siv-li),  adv.  1.  In  a corro- 
lmpioper  ana  glv0  maimer.  by  corrosion.— 2.  Like  a corro- 
sive. 

At  first  it  tasted  somewhat  corrosively.  Boyle,  Saltpetre. 

corrosiveness  (ko-ro'siv-nes),  to.  1.  The  prop- 
erty of  corroding,  eating  away,  or  disintegrat- 
ing; figuratively,  an  analogous  property  in  some 
immaterial  agent. — 2.  Some  property  Charac- 
teristic of  a corrosive  substance,  as  its  taste. 
[Rare.] 


Also  corrosible. 

Metals  . . . corrodible  by  waters. 

maumujjv.  , Sir  T.  Brmimc,  Vulg.  Err. 

He  that  says  the  words  of  the  fathers  are  not  sufficient  rnrrofTkor'ori6  c • , „ 

to  determine  a nice  question,  stands  not  against  him  who  COrrQ1  l1201  01)>  n\  [A  F.  corroi,  a puddle,  ce- 

says  they  are  excellent  corroboratives  in  a question  already  ment,  also  currying,  OF.  conroi,  corroi,  appa-  corrosivity  (kor-6-siv'i-ti),  TO.  [=F . corrnsivete ; 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  145.  ratus,  gear,  preparation,  etc. : see  curryt.]  A as  corrosive  + Aty.]  Corrosiveness.  [Rare.] 


Saltpetre  betrays  upon  the  tongue  no  corrosiveness  at 
all,  but  coldness.  Boyle,  Saltpetre. 


determined. 


corroval 

corroval  (kor'o-val),  n.  An  arrow-poison  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  which  produces  gen- 
eral muscular  and  cardiac  paralysis, 
corrovaline  (korio-val-in),  n.  [<  corroval  + 
-t«e2.]  An  alkaloid  derived  from  corroval,  prob- 
ably identical  with  curarine. 
cornigant  (kor'o-gant),  a.  [<  L.  corrugan( t-)s, 
ppr.  of  corrugare,  wrinkle:  see  corrugate,  t>.] 
Having  the  power  of  corrugating,  or  contract- 
ing into  wrinkles  or  folds.  Johnson. 
Corrugate  (kor'o-gat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cor- 
rugated, ppr.  corrugating.  [<  L.  corrugatus,  pp. 
of  corrugare,  conrugare  (>  It.  corrugare  = Sp. 
corrugar),  wrinkle,  < com-,  together,  + rugare, 
wrinkle,  < ruga,  a wrinkle,  fold.]  To  wrinkle ; 
draw  or  contract  into  folds ; pucker : as,  to  cor- 
rugate the  skin ; to  corrugate  iron  plates  for  use 
in  building. 

Cold  and  dryness  do  both  of  them  contract  and  corru- 
gate. Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

corrugate  (kor'o-gat),  a.  [<  L.  corrugatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  Wrinkled;  contracted;  puck- 
ered. 

Extended  views  a narrow  mind  extend ; 

Push  out  its  corrugate,  expansive  make. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1384. 
2.  In  eool.  and  hot.,  having  a wrinkled  appear- 
ance : applied  to  a surface  closely  covered  with 
parallel  and  generally  curved  or  wavy  sharp 
ridges  which  are  separated  by  deep  and  often 
depressed  lines. 

corrugated  (kor'o-ga-ted),  p.  a.  [<  corrugate 
+ -ed2.]  Wrinkled  ; bent  or  drawn  into  paral- 
lel furrows  or  ridges : as,  corrugated  iron. 

Not  level  and  smooth,  but  corrugated ; tossed  into  moun- 
tains and  reefs  of  sand,  seamed  with  shallow  ravines,  and 
enclosing  in  tile  sweep  of  the  sand-hills  immense  plains. 

W.  H.  Russell , Diary  in  India,  I.  34. 
Corrugated  iron.  See  iron. 

Corrugation  (kor-o-ga'shon),  n.  [=  F.  corruga- 
tion, < L.  as  if  *corrugatio(n-),  < corrugare,  wrin- 
kle: see  corrugate.]  A wrinkling;  contraction 
into  wrinkles ; a wrinkled,  furrowed,  or  puck- 
*ered  state  or  condition, 
corrugator  (kor'o-ga-tor),  n. ; pi.  corrugatores 
(kor'/o-ga-t6'rez).  [=  F.  corrugateur  = Sp. 
corrugador  = It.  corrugatore,  < NL.  corrugator, 

< L.  corrugare,  pp.  corrugatus,  wrinkle:  see 
corrugate,  v .]  In  anat.,  a muscle  the  action  of 
which  contracts  into  wrinkles  the  part  it  acts 
upon:  as,  the  corrugator  supercilii,  one  of  a 
pair  of  small  muscles  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  forehead,  which  contract  or  knit  the  brows. 

— Corrugator  cutis  ani,  the  wrinkler  of  the  skin  of  the 
anus,  a thin  layer  of  involuntary  muscular  fibers  radiating 
from  the  anus,  which  by  their  contraction  cause  folds  of 
skin  radiating  from  the  orifice. 

corrugent  (kor'o-jent),  a.  [Improp.  for  corru- 
gant.]  In  anat.,  drawing  together;  contracting. 

— Corrugent  muscle.  Same  as  corrugator.  Imp.  Diet. 
corrumpt  (ko-rump'),  v.  t.  and  i.  [ME.  corrum- 

pen,  corumpen,  corompen,  < OF.  corrumpre,  cor- 
rompre,  F.  corrompre  = Sp.  Pg.  corrompcr  = 
It.  corrompere,  < L.  corrumpere,  conrumpere,  pp. 
corruptus,  conruptus,  corrupt : see  corrupt .]  To 
corrupt. 

The  clothred  blood,  for  eny  leclie-craft, 
Corrumpeth.  Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1888. 
It  is  nat  hoot  and  moist  as  eir ; for  eir  corrumpith  a 
thing  a-noon,  as  it  schewith  weel  by  generacioun  of  flies 
and  areins  (spiders],  and  siche  othere. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  2. 

corrumpablet  (ko-rum'pa-bl),  a.  [ME.  (Halli- 
well),  < OF.  corrumpable,  corrompable,  F.  cor- 
rompable  (=  Sp.  corrompible  = It.  corrompevole), 

< corrumpre,  corrompre,  corrupt:  see  corrump .] 
Corruptible.  Lydgate. 

corrumptiont,  ».  [ME.  corrumpcioun,  au  erro- 
neous form  of  corruption , after  corrump .]  Cor- 
ruption. 

The  elementes  alle  sal  he  clene 
Of  alle  corrumpciouns  that  we  here  se. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  L 6352. 

corrupt  (ko-rupt'),  v.  [<  ME.  corrupten,  corup- 
ten,  < L.  corruptus,  conruptus,  pp.  of  corrumpere, 
conrumpere,  destroy,  ruin,  injure,  spoil,  corrupt, 
bribe,  < com-,  together,  + rumpere,  break  in 
pieces:  see  rupture.  Cf.  corrump .]  I.  trans. 
It.  To  injure;  mar;  spoil;  destroy. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt.  Mat.  vi.  19. 

2.  To  vitiate  physically ; render  unsound ; taint 
or  contaminate  as  with  disease ; decompose : 
as.  to  corrupt  the  blood. 

Some  there  were  that  died  presently  after  they  got 
asnore,  it  being  certainly  the  quality  of  the  place  either 
. * J °^cu^e  quickly,  as  the  bodies  are  more  or  lesse  cor- 

rupted. Quoted  in  Capt.  J ohn  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  156. 

3.  To  change  from  a sound  to  a putrid  or  pu- 
trescent state ; cause  the  decomposition  of  (an 
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organic  body),  as  by  a natural  process,  accom- 
panied by  a fetid  smell ; change  from  a good  to 
a bad  physical  condition,  in  any  way. — 4.  To 
vitiate  or  deprave,  in  a moral  sense;  change 
from  good  to  bad;  infect  with  evil;  pervert; 
debase. 

What  force  ill  companie  hath,  to  corrupt  good  wittes,  the 
wisest  men  know  best.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  52. 
Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners. 

1 Cor.  xv.  33. 

Thrice  is  he  arm’d  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 

And  he  but  naked,  though  lock’d  up  in  steel, 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
Conversation  will  not  corrupt  us,  if  we  come  to  the  as- 
sembly in  our  own  garb  and  speech,  and  with  the  energy 
of  health  to  select  what  is  ours  and  reject  what  is  not. 

Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 
Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once,  when  young. 

Tennyson , The  Blackbird. 

5.  To  pervert  or  vitiate  the  integrity  of ; entice 

from  allegiance,  or  from  a good  to  an  evil  course 
of  conduct ; influence  by  a bribe  or  other  wrong 
motive.  < 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet;  there  sits  a Judge 
That  no  king  can  corrupt.  Shak. , Hen.  VIII. , iii.  l. 
The  guards,  corrupted,  arm  themselves  against 
Their  late  protected  master. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v.  2. 
The  money  which  the  King  received  from  France  had 
been  largely  employed  to  corrupt  members  of  Parliament. 

Macaulay,  Hallain’s  Const.  Hist. 

6.  To  debase  or  render  impure  by  alterations 
or  innovations ; infect  with  imperfections  or  er- 
rors ; falsify;  pervert:  as,  to  corrupt  language ; 
to  corrupt  a text. 

In  like  manner  have  they  corrupt  the  scripture. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  44. 

=Syn.  2.  Spoil,  taint. — 4.  Contaminate,  deprave,  demor- 
alize. See  taint,  v.  t. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  putrid ; putrefy;  rot. 

The  aptness  of  air  or  water  to  corrupt  or  putrefy. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Int.  to  ix. 
*=Syn.  Decay,  Putrefy,  etc.  See  rot. 

corrupt  (ko-rupt'),  a.  [<  ME.  corrupt , corupt 
= Sp.  Pg.  corrupto  = It.  corrotto,  < L.  corruptus, 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  1.  Decomposing,  or  show- 
ing signs  of  decomposition;  putrid;  spoiled; 
tainted;  vitiated. 

My  wounds  stink  and  are  corrupt  because  of  my  foolish- 
ness-  Ps.  xxxviii.  5. 

Corrupt  and  pestilent  bread.  Knolles. 

2.  Debased  in  character;  depraved;  perverted; 
infected  with  evil. 

They  are  corrupt ; they  have  done  abominable  works. 

Ps.  xiv.  1. 

At  what  ease 

Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you?  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  1. 

The  word  corrupt  means  broken  together,  dissolved  into 
mixture  and  confusion  — which  is  the  opposite  of  purity. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  265. 

3.  Dishonest;  without  integrity;  guilty  of  dis- 
honesty involving  bribery,  or  a disposition  to 
bribe  or  be  bribed : as,  corrupt  practices ; a cor- 
rupt judge. 

If  political  power  must  be  denied  to  working  men  be- 
cause they  are  corrupt,  it  must  be  denied  to  all  classes 
whatever  for  the  same  reason. 

U.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  248. 

4.  Changed  for  the  worse ; debased  or  falsified 
by  admixture,  addition,  or  alteration ; errone- 
ous or  full  of  errors:  as,  a corrupt  text. 

Of  the  Massacre  of  Paris  (of  which  only  a single  early 
edition  exists,  in  a corrupt  condition  and  without  date)  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  much. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  1. 192. 
Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Act,  a Brit- 
ish statute  of  1883  (46  and  47  Viet.,  c.  51)  intended  to  se- 
cure the  purity  of  elections  to  Parliament. 

corrupter  (ko-rup'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  corrupts.  Also  written  corruptor. 

They  knew  them  to  be  the  main  corruptors  at  the  king’s 
elbow.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes. 

corruptful  (ko-rupt'ful),  a.  [<  corrupt  + -ful, 
irreg.  suffixed  to  a verb.]  Tending  to  corrupt; 
corrupt;  corrupting;  vitiating.  [Rare.] 
Boasting  of  this  honourable  borough  to  support  its  own 
dignity  and  independency  against  all  corruptful  encroach- 
ments- J.  Baillie. 

corruptibility  (ko  -rup  - ti  -bil ' i - ti),  n.  [<  LL. 
corruptibilita(t-)s,  (.  L.  corruptibilis,  corruptible : 
see  corruptible.]  The  capability  of  being  cor- 
rupted, in  any  sense  of  the  word;  eorruptihle- 
ness. 

Frequency  of  elections  . . . has  a tendency  . . . not  to 
lessen  corruptibility.  Burke,  Independence  of  Parliament. 

corruptible  (ko-rup'ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  corruptible 
= Pr.  Sp.  corruptible  = Pg.  corruptivel  = It.  cor- 
ruttevole,  corruttibile,  < LL.  corruptibilis,  conrup - 
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tibitis,  < L.  corruptus,  pp.  of  corrumpere , corrupt: 
see  corrupt,  v.]  1 . That  may  he  corrupted ; sub- 
ject to  decay,  putrefaction,  or  destruction : as, 
this  corruptible  body. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mor- 
tal must  put  on  immortality.  1 Cor.  xv.  53. 

2.  That  may  he  contaminated  or  vitiated  in 
qualities  or  principles ; susceptible  of  being  de- 
praved, tainted,  or  changed  for  the  worse:  as, 
manners  are  corruptible  by  evil  example. — 3. 
Open  to  bribing ; susceptible  of  being  bribed : 
as,  corruptible  voters. 

corruptibleness  (ko-rup'ti-bl-nes),  n.  Suscep- 
tibility of  corruption ; corruptibility, 
corruptibly  (ko-rup  'ti-bli),  adv.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  corrupted  or  vitiated. 

It  is  too  late : the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly.  Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  7. 

Corrupticolse  (kor-up-tik'6-le),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  < 
L.  corruptus,  corrupt  (in  ‘reference  to  the  al- 
leged corruptible  nature  of  Christ’s  body),  4-  co- 
lere,  worship.]  The  name  given  by  Western 
writers  to  the  Phthartolatrse,  a Christian  sect 
of  the  sixth  century,  which  held  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  necessarily  and  naturally  corrup- 
tible, in  opposition  to  another  Monophysite 
sect,  the  Aphthartodoeetm. 

Corruption  (ko-rup'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  corrup- 
cion,  corrupcioun,  coriipcion  = D.  corruptie  = 
Dan.  Corruption,  < OF.  corruption,  corrupcion, 
F . corruption  = Pr.  corrupcio  = Sp.  corrupcion 
— Pg.  corrupgao  = It.  corruzione,  < L.  corrup- 
tion-), conruptio{n-),  < corrumpere,  pp.  corrup- 
tus, corrupt : see  corrupt,  v.]  1 . The  act  of  cor- 
rupting, or  the  state  of  being  corrupt  or  putrid ; 
the  destruction  of  the  natural  form  of  an  organic 
body  by  decomposition  accompanied  by  putre- 
faction ; physical  dissolution. 

Lyve  thou  soleyn,  wermis  corupcioun  ! 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  L 614. 
Corruption  is  a proceeding  from  a being  to  a not  being, 
as  from  an  oak  to  chips  or  ashes.  Blundeville. 

_ Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion-  Ps.  xvi.  10. 

2.  Putrid  matter ; pus. 

For  swellings  also  they  vse  small  peeces  of  touchwood, 
in  the  forme  of  cloues,  which  pricking  on  the  griefe  they 
burne  close  to  the  flesh,  and  from  thence  draw  the  corrup- 
tion with  their  mouth. 

Capt.  J ohn  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  137. 

3.  Depravity;  wickedness;  perversion  or  ex- 
tinction of  moral  principles  ; loss  of  purity  or 
integrity. 

Having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust.  2 Pet.  L 4. 

4.  Debasement  or  deterioration. 

After  my  death  I wish  no  other  herald,  . . . 

To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 

But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

5.  Perversion;  vitiation:  as,  a corruption  of 
language. 

At  this  day,  by  corruption  of  the  name,  it  is  called  Lom- 
bardy. Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  109. 

The  general  corruption  of  manners  in  servants  is  owing 
to  the  conduct  of  masters.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  107. 

11  is  [Shakspere’s]  works  have  come  down  to  us  in  a con- 
dition of  manifest  and  admitted  corruption  in  some  por- 
tions, while  in  others  there  is  an  obscurity. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  172. 

6.  A corrupt  or  debased  form  of  a word:  as, 
u sparrow-grass  19  is  a corruption  of  “aspara- 
gus.”— 7.  A perverting,  vitiating,  or  deprav- 
ing influence ; more  specifically,  bribery. 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
Blest  paper  credit  I last  and  best  supply ! 

That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly. 

Pope , Moral  Essays,  iii.  40. 
Corruption  in  elections  is  the  great  enemy  of  freedom. 

J.  Adams. 

Corruption  essentially  consists  ...  in  distributing  the 
appointments  and  favours  of  the  State  otherwise  than 
with  a sole  regard  to  merit  and  capacity. 

W.  11.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  41. 
8.  In  law,  taint ; impurity  or  defect  (of  herit- 
able blood)  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  attain- 
der of  treason  or  felony,  by  which  a person  is 
disabled  from  inheriting  lands  from  an  ancestor, 
and  can  neither  retain  those  in  his  possession 
nor  transmit  them  by  descent  to  his  heirs.  This 
penalty,  along  with  attainder  itself,  has  been  abolished  in 
Great  Britain,  and  never  existed  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  corruption  of  blood  . . . may, 
in  process  of  time,  be  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  § 389  (Harper,  1852). 
No  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood. 

Const.  U.  S.,  iii.  3. 

= Syn.  1.  Putrefaction,  putrescence.— 4.  Pollution,  de- 
filement, contamination,  vitiation,  demoralization,  foul- 
ness, baseness. 


corruptionist 
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corruptionist  (ko-rup'shon-ist),  n.  [<  corrup- 
tion + -ist.]  1.  A defender  of  corruption  or 
wickedness.  Sydney  Smith. — 2.  One  who  en- 
gages in  bribery  and  other  corrupt  practices. 

The  invention  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  word  corrup - 
tionists  as  a designation  for  men  who  take  bribes,  or  sup- 
port those  who  take  them,  is  a sign  of  the  times  worth 
noting.  The  Nation , IX.  241  (1869). 

These  silent  men  [who  submit  to  party  influence]  are  to- 
day the  worst  enemies  of  the  Republic.  They  make  it  safe 
to  defraud.  They  render  it  practically  impossible  to  over- 
throw corruptionists.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  327. 

corruptive  (ko-rup'tiv),  a.  [=  P.  corruptif  = 
Pr.  corruptiu  = Sp.  Pg.  corrup  tivo  = It.  corrot- 
tivo,  corruttivo,  < LL.  corruptivus,  < L.  corruptus, 
pp.  of  corrmnpere,  corrupt:  see  corrupt,  v.] 
Having  the  power  of  corrupting,  tainting,  de- 
praving, or  vitiating. 

It  should  be  endued  with  . . . some  corruptive  quality. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

corruptlesst  (ko-rupt'les),  a.  [<  corrupt  + 
-less.]  Not  susceptible  of  corruption  or  decay. 

All  around 

The  borders  with  corruptless  myrrh  are  crowned. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xv. 

corruptly  (ko-rapt'li);  adv.  1.  In  a corrupt 
manner;  with  corruption;  viciously;  wickedly; 
dishonorably. 

We  have  dealt  very  corruptly  against  thee.  Neh.  i.  7. 
O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 

Were  not  deriv’d  corruptly ! 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  9. 

2,  In  law,  with  the  intent  of  gaining  some  ad- 
vantage inconsistent  with  official  or  sworn  duty, 
or  the  legal  rights  of  others,  by  bribery  or  other 
corrupt  means. 

corruptness  (ko-rupt'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  corrupt ; putrid  state;  corruption. — 2.  A 
state  of  moral  impurity : as,  the  corruptness  of  a 
judge. — 3.  A vitiated  state ; debasement;  im- 
purity : as,  the  corruptness  of  language, 
corruptress  (ko-rupt'res),  n.  [<  corrupter  + 
-ess.]  A female  who  corrupts.  [Rare.] 

Peace,  rude  bawd ! 

Thou  studied  old  corruptress,  tye  thy  tongue  up. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a Month,  iv.  3. 

COrsxt  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cursed. 
cors2t,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  corset. 
COrs3t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  course 1. 
cor  sac,  n.  See  corsak. 

corsage  (kor-sazh'),  n.  [<  F.  corsage,  bust, 
trunk,  body,  < OF.  cors,  body:  see  corse1,  cor- 
set, corpse.]  If  (kor'saj).  The  body. — 2.  The 
body  or  waist  of  a woman’s  dress;  a bodice: 
as,  a corsage  of  velvet. 

A drawing  of  a corsage  or  bodice  in  pale  green  silk. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XIII.  2S5. 

corsaintt,  n.  [ME.,  also  corseint,  -sant,  -saunt, 
< OF.  cors  saint,  < L.  (ML.)  corpus  sanctum,  holy 
body,  or  corpus  sancti,  body  of  a saint:  see 
corposant .]  A holy  body  or  person;  a saint. 
Chaucer. 

In  especiall  of  the  blessed  corseynt  and  holy  Virgyne  and 
^Martir  Seynt  Kateryn.  English  Gilds  (F,.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  188. 

corsair  (kfir'sar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cor- 
sarie,  after  Sp.  Pg. ; < F.  corsaire,  < Pr.  corsari 
= Sp.  Pg.  corsario  = It.  corsaro  (>  Turk,  qur- 
san),  a corsair,  < Pr.  corsa  = Sp.  Pg.  corso  = It. 
corsa,  a course,  cruise,  = F.  course,  > E.  course, 
q.  v.  Cf.  courser L]  1.  One  who  cruises  or 
scours  the  ocean  with  an  armed  vessel,  without 
a commission  from  any  sovereign  or  state,  seiz- 
ing and  plundering  merchant  vessels,  or  mak- 
ing booty  on  land ; a pirate ; a freebooter. 

He  left  a corsair's  name  to  other  times. 

Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a thousand  crimes. 

Byron,  The  Corsair,  iii.  24.* 

2.  A piratical  vessel ; sometimes,  a privateer. 
There  are  many  Corsaries  or  Pyrats  which  goe  coursing 

alongst  that  coast,  robbing  and  spoiling. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  217. 
Barbary  corsairs  infested  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Prescott. 

Joining  a corsair's  crew. 

O’er  the  dark  sea  I flew 
With  the  marauders. 

Longfellow,  Skeleton  in  Armor. 
Nearly  800  corsairs  had  sailed,  during  the  war,  from 
Dunkirk  to  prey  upon  English  and  Dutch  commerce. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

3.  A scorpsenoid  fish,  Sebastichthys  rosaceus, 
with  smooth  cranial  ridges,  moderate-sized 
scales,  and  pale  blotches  surrounded  by  pur- 
plish shades  on  the  sides.  It  is  about  12  inches 
long,  and  one  of  the  most  abundant  species  of  the  genus, 
inhabiting  rather  deep  water  along  the  Californian  coast. 
See  cut  in  next  column. 

corsak,  corsac  (kor'sak),  n.  [Turki  name.] 
A species  of  fox  of  a yellowish  color,  Vulpes 


Corsair  ( Sebastichthys  rosaceus). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 


corsac , found  in  Tatary  and  India,  it  is  gregari- 
ous, prowls  by  day,  burrows,  and  lives  on  birds  and  eggs.  It 


Corsak  ( Vulpes  corsac). 


resembles  and  is  a near  relative  of  the  little  kit  or  swift 
fox  of  North  America,  Vulpes  velox.  Also  called  active. 

corse1  (kors),  n.  [<  ME.  cors , a body,  esp.  a 
dead  body,  < OF.  cors  = Pr.  cors;  parallel  to 
the  full  form,  corpse , < ME.  corps , < OF.  corps : 
see  corpse.’]  If.  The  living  body  or  bodily 
frame  of  an  animal,  especially  and  usually  of 
a human  being ; the  person. 

Be-war,  as  dere  as  ye  haue  youre  owne  corse  and  youre 
honoure  and  also  the  honour  of  two  kynges,  that  ye  go 
not  oute  to  bataile  agein  hem,  ffor  ye  sholde  haue  to  grete 
losse.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  306. 

For  he  was  strong,  and  of  so  mightie  corse , 

As  ever  wielded  speare  in  warlike  hand. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  42. 
2.  A dead  body,  especially  and  usually  of  a 
human  being;  a corpse.  [Now  archaic  or  po- 
etical.] 

The  Dene  . . . warnyn  the  brethren  and  sistren  to  come 
to  the  derige  and  gon  with  the  Cors  to  the  kirke. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 
And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by 
He  call’d  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 
’Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  v. 

A melancholy  group  collected  about  his  corse,  on  the 
bloody  height  of  Albohacen.  Irving , Granada,  p.  70. 

3f.  The  body  or  main  part,  as  the  bull  of  a skip 
or  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a tree  or  vine. 

Ffor,  as  he  saithe,  the  cors  [of  a vine]  I delve  in  grounde. 
The  rootes  wol  abounde  and  all  confounde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  73. 

And  all  they  thought  none  other  but  that  the  cors  of  the 
galye  shulde  in  lykewyse  haue  fallen  to  the  rok  at  the  next 
surge  of  the  see,  and  so  haue  hen  loste. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  76. 

4f.  Same  as  corset,  1. — 5.  A plaited  or  woven 
silk  ribbon  used  for  vestments.  M.  E.  C.  Wal- 
cott. 

C0rse2t,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  cur  set. 

COrse3t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  course1. 

corse4t,  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  corce,  coce, 
coase,  < corser,  courser,  a horse-dealer,  a trader : 
see  courser 2.  ] To  trade ; traffic.  Hutchinson. 

COT.  sec.  An  abbreviation  of  corresponding  sec- 
retary. 

corseintt,  n.  See  corsaint. 

corselet,  corslet  (kors'let),  n.  [=  It.  corsaletto 
= Sp.  corselete  = Pg.  corsolete,  < F.  corselet,  a 
corselet,  dim.  of  OF.  cors,  body:  see  corse1, 
corpse,  and  cf.  corset. ] 1.  Armor  for  the  body, 

in  use  after  the  perfecting  of  plate-armor;  spe- 
cifically, in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  breast- 
and  back-pieces  taken  together. 

God  guide  thy  hand,  and  speed  thy  weapon  so 
That  thou  return  triumphant  of  thy  Fo. 

Hold,  take  my  Corslet,  and  my  Helm,  and  Launce, 
And  to  the  Heav’ns  thy  happy  Prowes  aduance. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Trophies. 
The  Strings  of  which  [Hearts],  in  Battles  Heat, 
Against  their  very  Corslets  heat.  Prior,  Alma,  i. 

2.  The  breastplate  taken  by  itself. 

The  corslet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 
Was  once  the  wild  bee’s  golden  vest. 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay,  st.  25. 


3.  The  complete  armor  of  a pikeman,  musket- 
eer, etc. , consisting  of  breast  and 
back,  gauntlets  andtassets,wTith 
a morion  or  open  headpiece. 

— 4.  In  zool.'.  (a)  In  entom.,  the 
thorax  of  an  insect ; that  part  to 
which  the  wings  and  legs  are 
attached.  In  Coleoptera  the  part 
usually  so  called  is  the  prothorax,  bear- 
ing only  the  first  pair  of  feet,  and  great- 
ly surpassing  the  other  two  segments  of 
the  thorax  in  extent.  (6)  In  ichth., 
a zone  or  area  of  scales,  larger 
than  the  rest,  developed  behind 
the  head  and  about  the  pectoral 
fins  of  certain  scombroid  fishes, 
as  in  the  tunnies,  albicores, 
bonitos,  and  frigate-mackerels. 

(c)  In  conch.,  the  ligament  area 
with  all  its  parts,  or  the  pos- 
terior sale  of  certain  bivalve 
shells.  [Rnr«.] 

corselet,  corslet  (kors'let),  v.  t. 

[<  corselet,  corslet,  «.]  To  encir- 
cle with  or  as  with  a corselet. 

[Rare.] 

Her  arms, 

Able  to  lock  Jove  from  a synod,  shall, 

By  warranting  moonlight,  corslet  thee. 

Fletcher  ( and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

corsementt,  n.  See  cursement . 

COrse-presentf  (k6rs,prez//ent),  n.  A mortuary 
or  recompense  formerly  paid  at  the  interment 
of  a dead  body.  It  usually  consisted  of  the  best  beast 
belonging  to  the  deceased,  and  was  conducted  along  with 
the  corpse  and  presented  to  the  priest. 

The  Payment  of  Mortuaries  is  of  great  Antiquity:  It 
was  anticntly  done  by  leading  or  driving  a Horse  or  Cow, 
&c.  before  the  Corps  of  the  Deceased  at  his  Funeral.  It 
was  considered  as  a Gift  left  by  a Man  at  his  Death,  by 
Way  of  Recompence  for  all  Failures  in  the  Payment  of 
Tithes  and  Oblations,  and  called  a Corse-present. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  25. 

corseriet,  n.  [ME.,  < corser,  courser,  a trader: 
see  corse'1,  courser2.']  Trading;  traffic. 

It  semeth,  that  alle  doyng  in  this  mater  is  cursed  corse - 
tie  of  symonie,  3evynge  the  sygne  of  holy  ordris  for  tem- 
peral  drit.  Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  III.  283. 

corsesque  (k6r-sesk'),  n.  [=  F.  corsesque,  < 
It.  corsesca,  < Corsica  (L.  Corsica,  also  Corsis,  F. 
Corse),  because  the  weapon  was  used  in  that 
island.  See  Corsican.']  An  old  weapon  like  a 
spear,  having  on  each  side  of  the  central  blade 
another  curved  one,  the  two  curved  blades  form- 
ing together  a crescent  with  the  sharp  edge  on 
the  concave  side.  Sometimes,  however,  these 
blades  had  a secondary  or  outward  curve  sharp- 
ened on  both  sides. 

corset  (kfir'set),  n.  [<  ME.  corsets,  corsette  (def. 
1),  < OF.  corset  (>  It.  corsetto,  ML.  corsetus ),  a 
close-fitting  garment  (def.  I),  F.  corset  (def.  3), 
dim.  of  cors,  body:  see  corse1,  corpse,  and  cf. 
corselet.  Cf.  bodice,  of  similar  origin.]  If.  In 
the  middle  ages,  a close-fitting  body-garment. 
The  term  seems  to  have  been  always  applied  to  a garment 
having  skirts  and  sleeves,  but  may  have  been  used  for  the 
upper  part,  or  what  might  be  called  the  bodice  of  such 
garments.  In  this  sense  also  corse. 

2f.  A similar  garment  stuffed  and  quilted  to 
form  a garment  of  fence;  a piece  of  armor, 
similar  to  the  gambeson,  worn  by  crossbowmen 
and  foot-soldiers  about  1475. — 3.  A shaped, 
close-fitting  body  or  waist,  usually  made  of 
quilted  satin  jean,  stiffened  by  strips  of  steel 
or  whalebone,  and  so  designed  as  to  admit  of 
tightening  by  lacing,  worn  chiefly  by  women 
to  give  shape  and  support  to  the  figure ; stays. 
Often  in  plural,  corsets. 

corset  (kor'set),  v.  t.  [<  corset,  n.]  To  inclose 
in  a corset. 

corseyt  (kfir'si),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  corsive. 

Corsican  (k6r'si-kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Corsica  (L. 
Corsica,  also  Corsis,  > It.  Corsica,  F.  Corse)  4- 
-an.]  I.  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Corsica,  an 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  north  of  Sardinia 
(formerly  dependent  on  different  states  of 
Italy,  but  belonging  to  France  since  1769,  and 
now  one  of  its  departments),  or  to  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cor- 
sica ; specifically,  a member  of  the  indigenous 
race  of  Corsica,  of  Italian  affinity. — 2.  The  dia- 
lect of  the  Italian  language  spoken  by  Corsicans. 

corsite  (kor'sit),  n.  [<  F.  Corse,  Corsica,  4- 
-ife2.]  A name  first  used  by  Collomb  for  a pe- 
culiar diorite  of  the  island  of  Corsica.  In  this 
rock  anorthite  and  hornblende  form  small  spheroidal 
masses  exhibiting  both  concentric  and  radiate  textm-e  in 
their  outer  zones.  Also  orbicular  diorite,  napoleonite. 

COrsivet  (kor'siv),  a.  and  ».  [A  contraction  of 
corrosive.]  I,  a.  Corrosive. 


Corselet  (def.  3), 
consisting  of  back 
and  breast,  two  rows 
of  tassets,  /.and  mo- 
rion, m.  The  gaunt- 
lets are  of  learner, — 
Dress  of  German  or 
Flemish  pikeman 
about  1600,  from  con- 
temporary engrav- 
ing. 


corslve 

Bat  now  their  Madness  challengeth  a stout 
And  cor  give  cure ; Thy  Hand  must  do  the  Deed. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iv,  221. 

H.  re  A corrosive. 

That  same  bitter  corsive , which  did  eat 

Her  tender  heart.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  14. 

From  commonwealths  and  cities  I will  descend  to  fam- 
ilies, which  have  as  many  corsives  and  molestations,  as 
frequent  discontents,  as  the  rest. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  G9. 

corslet,  «.  and  v.  See  corselet. 

corsnedt  (kors'ned),  re.  [Also  corsnasd;  repr. 
AS.  corsnasd,  a term  used  in  the  laws  (see  def . ) ; 
< cor-,  base  of  coren,  pp.  of  cedsan,  choose  (see 
choose ),  + snasd,  a bit,  a piece  cut  off,  < snvdan 
(=  G.  schneiden),  cut.  Equiv.  to  OFries.  kor- 
bita,  < kor-  (=  cor-,  above)  + bita  = E.  bit1.'] 
In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  morsel  of  choosing  or 
selection,  being  a piece  of  bread  consecrated 
by  exorcism  and  caused  to  be  swallowed  by  a 
suspected  person  as  a trial  of  his  innocence. 
If  the  accused  was  guilty,  it  was  supposed  that  the  bread 
would,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  exorcism,  pro- 
duce convulsions  and  paleness,  and  find  no  passage ; if 
he  was  innocent,  it  would  cause  no  harm. 

corssy  (kdr'si),  a.  Corrupt.  Dunglison. 

cortandt,  n.  See  courtant . 

cortege  (kor-tazh'),  n.  [F.,  < It.  corteggio,  a 
train,  retinue,  < corte,  a court:  see  court , w.] 
A train  of  attendants ; a company  of  followers ; 
a procession. 

Cortes  (kor'tes),  n.  pi.  [Sp.  and  Pg.,  pi.  of 
corte , court:  see  court,  n.~\  1.  The  national 

assembly  or  legislature  of  Spain,  consisting  of 
a senate  and  chamber  of  deputies.  The  senate  is 
composed  of  not  over  360  members,  one  half  princes  of  the 
blood,  grandees,  and  certain  ex-officio  and  nominated  mem- 
bers, and  one  half  elected.  The  chamber  of  deputies  is 
composed  of  members  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every 
50,000  inhabitants,  elected  for  5 years. 

2.  The  former  parliament  or  legislature  of  Por- 
tugal. It  consisted  of  an  upper  house  of  heredi- 
tary and  nominated  peers  and  bishops,  and  a 
lower  house  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people. 
The  constitution  of  August  20,  1911,  provided  for  two 
chambers  : the  National  Council,  elected  by  direct  suffrage, 
and  the  Upper  Chamber,  elected  by  the  municipal  coun- 
cils. 

cortex  (kdr'teks),  n. ; pi.  cortices  (-ti-sez).  [L. : 
see  cork.~\  1.  In  lot.:  (a)  Bark,  as  of  a tree. 
See  bark%.  (&)  In  Chara  and  some  algae,  a cov- 
ering of  tubular  or  other  cells  inclosing  the  axis ; 
in  lichens,  the  cortical  layer  (which  see,  under 
cortical). — 2.  Specifically,  in  med.,  Peruvian 
bark. — 3.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  some  part  or 
structure  likened  to  bark  or  rind ; cortical  sub- 
stance : as,  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  Specifically— 
(a)  A thin,  fleshy  expansion  of  ccenosarc  upon  the  sclero- 
base  of  a polyp.  (6)  The  exterior  investment  of  a sponge. 

In  the  higher  forms  of  Sycons  the  radial  tubes  no  longer 
arise  as  simple  outgrowths  of  the  whole  sponge-wall,  but 
rather  as  outgrowths  of  the  endoderm  into  the  mesoderm, 
which,  together  with  the  ectoderm,  exhibits  an  indepen- 
dent growth  of  its  own ; and  this  results  in  the  formation 
of  a thick  investment,  known  as  the  cortex. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  414. 
Cortex  of  the  brain,  the  layer  of  gray  matter  investing 
most  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  dipping  down  into  the 
sulci  between  the  gyri.  See  brain. — Cortex  Of  the  kid- 
ney, the  outer,  investing,  or  cortical,  as  distinguished  from 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  kidney.  See  cut  under 
kidney. 

corthalt  (kflr'thal),  n.  Same  as  courtant. 

Cortian  (kor'ti-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  dis- 
covered by  Buoiiaventura  Corti,  an  Italian  sci- 
entist (1729—1813). — Cortian  fibers.  See  fibers  of  Cor- 
ti,  under  fiber.— Cortian  organ.  See  organ  — Cortian 
rods.  See  rods  of  Corti,  under  rod.—  Cortian  tunnel. 

*See  tunnel  of  Corti,  under  tunnel. 

cortical  (k6r'ti-kal),  a.  [=  F.  cortical  = Sp. 
Pg.  cortical  = It"  corticale,  < NL.  corticalis,  < 
L.  cortex  ( cortic -),  bark,  rind : see  cortex,  corlc, 
and  -al.]  Belonging  to  or  consisting  of  bark  or 
rind;  resembling  bark  or  rind;  hence,  exter- 
nal; belonging  to  the  external  covering:  in 
anat.,  specifically  applied  to  several  envelop- 
ing or  investing  parts,  in  distinction  from  me- 
dullary: as,  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain 
or  kidney.  See  cortex — Cortical  epilepsy.  See 
epilepsy.  — Cortical  layer,  in  lichens,  a multiple  layer 
of  cells  forming  a false  parenchyma  at  the  surface  of  the 
thallus,  inclosing  and  protecting  the  less  dense  structure 
within.  In  horizontal  frondose  lichens  there  is  an  upper 
and  a lower  cortical  layer.  In  some  fungi  a denser  and 
firmer  tissue  at  the  surface  is  so  called.  The  latter  is  also 
called  the  pellicle  or  cutis. — Cortical  paralysis,  paraly- 
sis due  to  a lesion  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain. — Cortical 
sheath,  in  bot.,  a phrase  applied  by  Nageli  to  the  whole 
of  the  primary  bast-bundles.  See  bast 1. — Cortical  sub- 
stance of  cells  and  unicellular  animals,  ectoplasm  ; outer 
cell-substance ; the  thicker,  tougher,  and  less  granular 
protoplasm  upon  the  exterior  of  a cell,  as  distinguished 
from  the  medullary  substance.  The  formation  of  cortical 
substance  is  an  advance  in  the  organization  of  protozoans, 
giving  them  more  consistency  and  a more  definite  or  more 
persistent  shape. 

Corticata  (k6r-ti-ka'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  corticatus,  covered  with  bark:  see  corti- 
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cate.]  1).  A family  of  corals  inhabiting  a fixed, 
branching  polypary,  whose  fleshy  substance  is 
spread  like  the  branch  of  a tree  over  a central 
solid,  calcareous,  or  corneous  axis;  the  barked 
corals.  It  includes  the  polyps  forming  the  red  coral 
of  commerce,  much  used  for  necklaces,  etc.  The  species 
propagate  by  buds  and  eggs.  Otherwise  called  Alcyonaria 
or  sclerobasic  Zoantharia.  See  cut  under  Coralligena. 

2.  A higher  grade  of  Protozoa  in  Lankester’s 
classification,  as  the  G regarinm  and  Infusoria. 
It  is  divided  into  five  classes  : (1)  Lipostomu  ( Gregarince ), 
(2)  Suctoria  ( Acinetce ),  (3)  Ciliata  (ciliate  Infusoria),  (4) 
Flagellata  (flagellate  Infusoria),  and  (5)  Proboscidea  (Nor- 
tilucce).  The  term  is  little  used,  and  the  arrangement  im- 
plied is  seldom  followed. 

3.  A division  of  the  Porifera  or  sponges,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Thetya. 

corticate,  corticated  (kdr'ti-kat,  -ka-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  corticatus,  pp.  adj.,  covered  with  bark,  < 
cortex  (cortic-),  bark : see  cortex,  cork,  and  -ate1.] 

1 . Having  a cortex ; coated  with  bark  or  a bark- 
like covering;  having  a rind,  as  an  orange. — 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Corticata. 

By  far  the  most  common  sponge  in  the  chalk-mud  is  the 
pretty  little  hemispherical  corticate  form,  Tisiphonia  agari- 
ciformis.  Sir  C.  W.  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  167. 

Filaments  . . . occasionally  corticated. 

Farlow,  Marine  Algse,  p.  70. 

corticating  (kor'ti-ka-ting),  a.  [As  corticate 
+ -ing2.]  Constituting  or  serving  as  a cortex, 
bark,  rind,  or  outer  covering, 
cortieation  (k6r-ti-ka/shon),  n.  [As  corticate  + 
-ion.]  The  formation  of  a cortex, 
cortices,  n.  Plural  of  cortex. 
corticic  (kor-tis'ik),  a.  [<  L.  cortex  (cortic-), 
hark,  cork,  + -ic.]  Derived  from  or  relating 
to  cork. 

corticifer  (kor-tis'i-fer),  n.  [=  P.  corticifere, 
< L.  cortex  (cortic-),  hark,  + ferre  = E.  bear1.] 
One  of  the  Corticata ; a barked  coral, 
corticiferous  (kor-ti-sif'e-rus),  a.  [As  cortici- 
fer + -ores.]  Producing  bark  or  something 
analogous  to  bark. 

corticiform  (k6r-tis'i-f6rm),  a.  [=  P.  cortici- 
forme,  < L.  cortex  (cortic-),  bark,  + forma, 
shape.]  Resembling  bark, 
corticiid  (kor-tis'i-id),  re.  A sponge  of  the 
family  Corticiida. 

Corticiidsa  (kflr-ti-si'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cor- 
ti cium,  2,  + -idee.]  A family  of  sponges,  of  the 
order  Chondrospongice,  typified  by  the  genus 
Corticium. 

corticine  (kor'ti-sin),  n.  [<  P.  corticine  = Sp. 
It.  corticina,  < NL.  corticina,  < L.  cortex  (cortic-), 
bark:  see  cortex,  cork,  and  -in2,  -ine2.]  An  al- 
kaloid obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  Populus 
tremula. 

corticinic  (kor-ti-sin'ik),  a.  [<  L.  cortex  (cor- 
tic-), bark,  cork,  + -in2  + -ic.]  Relating  to  or 

derived  from  bark.  Also  cortinic Corticinic 

acid,  an  acid  (CiaHioOg)  existing  in  cork  and  extracted 
from  it  by  alcohol. 

Corticium  (kflr-tish'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cortex 
(cortic-),  bark:  see  cortex,  cork.]  A large  genus 
of  resupinate  hymenomycetous  fungi,  of  the 
family  Thelephoracese,  having  an  even,  fleshy 
hymenium,  which  often  collapses  and  be- 
comes rimose  when  dry.  The  different  spe- 
cies show  a considerable  variety  of  colors. 
The  species  grow  on  dead  wood.  The  genus 
as  defined  by  most  recent  authors  contains 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  species,  many  of 
which  are  cosmopolitan, 
corticole  (kdr'ti-kol),  a.  [<  L.  cortex  (cortic-), 
bark,  + colere,  inhabit.]  Growing  on  bark; 
corticolous. 

With  respect  to  corticole  lichens,  some  prefer  the  rugged 
hark  of  old  trees  (e.g.,  Ramaliria,  Parmelia,  Stictei)and 
others  the  smooth  bark  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  (e.  g., 
Graphidei  and  some  Decide®).  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  662. 

corticoline  (kor-tik'o-lin),  a.  [As  corticole  + 
-ine1.]  Same  as  corticolous. 
corticolous  (k6r-tik'o-lus),  a.  [As  corticole  + 
-ores.]  Growing  on  bark:  applied  to  lichens, 
fungi,  etc. 

corticose,  corticous  (k&r ' ti  - kos,  - kus),  a.  [ < 
L.  corticosus,  barky,  < cortex  (cortic-),  bark:  see 
cortex,  cork.]  1.  Barky;  resembling  bark  in 
structure,  as  the  hard  pod  of  Cassia  Fistula. — 
2.  Having  a cortex;  corticate  or  corticiferous. 
cortile  (k6r-te'le),  re.  [It.,  < corte,  court:  see 
court,  n.,  and  curtilage.]  1.  In  arch.,  a small 
court  inclosed  by  the  divisions  or  appurte- 
nances of  a building.  The  cortile  was  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  early  churches  or  basilicas,  and  was  usually 
of  a square  form ; in  Italy  at  the  present  day  it  is  often 
embellished  with  columns  and  statues. 

The  cortile,  or  hall,  is  Morisco-Italian. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xliii. 
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The  cortile  in  front  of  the  church  contains  several  free- 
coes.  C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  12. 

2.  Any  area,  court,  or  courtyard. 

Cortina  (kor-ti'na),  re. ; pi.  cortince  (-ne).  [NL. 
use  of  LL.  cortina,  a curtain : see  curtain.]  In 
hymenomycetous  fungi,  a marginal  veil  rup- 
tured at  its  connection  with  the  stipe,  and 
hanging  from  the  pileus  as  a shreddy  mem- 
brane. Also  called  curtain. 
cortinarious  (kor-ti-na'ri-us),  a.  [<  NL.  corti- 
narius,  < cortina,  q.  v.]  Same  as  cortinate. 
Cortinarius  (kor-ti-na'ri-us),  re.  [NL.,<  cortina: 
see  cortinarious.]  A large  genus  of  terrestrial 
hymenomycetous  fungi,  of  the  family  Agaricini, 
characterized  by  rusty-ocher  spores  and  a uni- 
versal veil  consisting  of  cobweb-like  threads.  In 
general  appearance  the  species  resemble  those 
of  Agaricus,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied. 
Cortinate  (kor'ti-nat),  a.  [<  NL.  cortinatus,  < 
cortina,  q.  v.]  In  bot.,  provided  with  or  per- 
taining to  a cortina.  Also  cortinarious. 
cortinet,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  curtain. 
cortinic  (k6r-tin'ik),  a.  [Contr.  of  corticinic, 
q.  v.]  Same  as  corticinic. 

Corton  (P.  pron.  kfir-ton'),  re.  A red  wine  of 
Burgundy,  grown  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Beaune,  department  of  C6te-d’Or. 
Cortusa  (kdr-tu'sii),  re.  [NL.,  after  Cortusi,  an 
Italian  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Primulacese,  con- 
taining a single  species,  C.  Matthioli  (bear’s-ear 
sanicle),  found  in  the  alpine  districts  of  the  old 
world.  It  is  a low,  flowering,  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
gamopetalous  campanuiate  flowera  of  a fine  red  color,  re- 
sembling the  primrose. 

cortusal  (k6r-tu'sal),  a.  [<  Cortusa  + -al.]  In 
bot.,  relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
characters  of,  the  genus  Cortusa. 
corumt,  «■  An  obsolete  spelling  of  quorum. 
corundophilite  (ko-run-dof'i-lit),  re.  [<  NL. 
corundum,  q.  v.,  + Gr.  <j>i1og,  loving,  + -ite2.] 
A species  of  chlorite  occurring  with  corundum 
at  Chester  in  Massachusetts, 
corundum  (ko-run'dum),  n.  [NL. ; < Tamil  ku- 
rundam,  Hindi  kurund,  < Skt .kuruvinda,  ruby.] 
Alumina,  or  the  oxid  of  aluminium,  as  found 
native  in  a crystalline  state.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
rhombohedral  system,  often  appearing  in  tapering  hexag- 
onal pyramids,  and  also  occurs  massive  and  granular.  In 
hardness  it  is  next  to  the  diamond.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  4.  In  color  it  is  blue,  red,  yellow,  brown-gray,  and 
white.  The  transparent  varieties  are  prized  as  gems,  the 
blue  being  the  sapphire,  the  violet  the  Oriental  amethyst, 
the  red  the  ruby,  and  the  yellow  the  Oriental  topaz.  Com- 
mon corundum  includes  the  opaque  varieties  and  those  of 
a dull,  dark  color.  When  pulverized  it  is  used  for  grind- 
ing and  polishing  other  gems,  steel,  etc.  Emery  is  granu- 
lar corundum,  more  or  less  impure,  generally  containing 
magnetic  iron.  The  best  sapphires,  rubies,  etc.,  come  from 
Burma,  India,  China,  and  Ceylon ; also  sapphires  from 
Montana  ; common  corundum,  from  China,  the  Urals,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Canada  ; emery,  from  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  Naxos 
and  Samos  near  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also  from 
Chester  in  Massachusetts  and  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

corundum-point  (ko-run'dum-point),  re.  A den- 
tists’ tool,  used  on  the  end  of  a drill-spindle  for 
grinding  and  abrading  with  emery, 
corundum-tool  (ko-run'dum-tSl),  re.  A grind- 
ing-tool made  of  a block  composed  of  emery,  or 
faced  with  such  a block.  It  is  used  largely  for 
dressing  the  surface  of  millstones, 
coruscant  (ko-rus'kant),  a.  [<  L.  coruscan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  coruscare,  flash : see  coruscate.]  Plash- 
ing; coruscating;  lighting  by  flashes.  [Rare.] 

His  Praises  are  like  those  coruscant  Beams 

Which  Phoebus  on  high  Rocks  of  Crystal  streams. 

Howell , Letters,  iv.  49. 

coruscate  (ko-rus'kat  or  kor'us-kat),  v.  i. ; pret. 
and  pp.  coruscated,  ppr.  coruscating.  [<  L.  co- 
‘ ruscatus,  pp.  of  coruscare,  move  quickly,  vibrate, 
flash,  glitter.]  To  emit  vivid  flashes  of  light ; 
flash ; lighten ; gleam. 

Flaming  fire  more  . . . coruscating  . . . than  any  other 
matter.  Greenhill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  331. 

=Syn.  Sparkle , Scintillate , etc.  See  glare. 

coruscation  (kor-us-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  corus- 
cation = Pr.  coruscacio  = Pg.  coruscagao  = It. 
coruscazione , < LL.  coruscatio(n-),  < L.  coruscare , 
pp.  coruscatus , flash:  see  coruscate , v.]  1.  A 

flash  or  gleam  of  light ; a burst  or  play  of  light, 
as  the  reflection  of  lightning  by  clouds  or  of 
moonlight  on  the  sea. 

Lightnings  and  coruscations.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 115. 

Watching  the  gentle  coruscations  of  declining  day. 

Johnson , Rambler,  No.  135. 

The  smoke,  tarnish,  and  demoniac  glare  of  Vesuvius  easi- 
ly eclipse  the  pallid  coruscations  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

2.  Figuratively,  a flash  or  gleam  of  intellectual 
brilliancy. 
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Corylus 


T^SS^SSSAV^SSS:  Cor™ltur  (k6r-vul'ter),  n.  [NL.  (R.  P.  Les-  and  satiny  and  white  , with  few  markings,  if  any.  The 

fin.  4-  vul.tur.  mil-  nina  tibiae  have  4 long  spurs.  The  antenna  of  t.h*> 
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of  the  list.  Ihere  is,  indeed,  little  interest  in  the  fable 
but  there  are  beautiful  coruscations  of  fancy. 

Hallam,  Introd.  to  Lit.  of  Europe. 

= Syn.  1.  See  glare , v. 
corve  (korv),  n.  Same  as  corf. 
corvee  (kdr-va'),  n.  [P.,  < OF.  corvee,  courvee, 


corada  (also  corveia,  etc.,  after  OF.),  corvee, 
orig.  corrogata  (se.  opera,  work),  forced  or  com- 
manded labor,  a field  cultivated  by  suck  labor, 
cultivated  land,  fern,  of  L.  corrogatus,  pp.  of  cor- 
rogare,  bring  together  by  entreaty,  collect  (ML. 
command?),  < com-,  together,  + rogare,  ask: 
see  rogation.']  An  obligation  imposed  upon 
theinhabitants  of  a district  to  perform  certain 
services,  as  the  repair  of  roads,  etc.,  for  the 
sovereign  or  the  feudal  lord. 

One-fourth  of  the  working-days  in  the  year  went  as  cor- 
vees,  due  to  the  king,  and  in  part  to  the  feudal  lord. 

H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  15. 

corvenf.  The  Middle  English  preterit  plural  and 
past  participle  of  carve r. 
corvesert,  corvesort,  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
corvisor,  corvizor,  < ME.  corveser,  corviser,  < OF. 
corveser,  corvisier,  corviser,  corveisier,  corvoisier, 
etc.  (ML.  corvesarius),  also  corvesour,  a shoe- 
maker.] A shoemaker. 

And  that  the  corvesers  bye  ther  lether  in  the  seid  yeld 
halle.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  371. 

corvett,  n.  See  curvet. 

corvette  (kdr-vet'),  n.  [=  I).  Dan.  Sw.  lionet  = 
G.  corvette,  < F.  corvette,  < Sp.  corveta,  corbeta  = 
Pg.  corveta  = It.  corvetta  (>  Turk.  qurvet),  a cor- 
vette, < L.  corbita,  a slow-sailing  ship  of  burden, 
< corbis,  a basket:  see  curb1.]  A wooden  ship 
of  war,  flush-decked,  frigate-rigged,  and  having 
only  one  tier  of  guns.  The  term  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  vessels  of  burden,  with  reference  to  the  corbita,  or 

buui/ot  .mmi ...1  . 1 4-  41,rt  . ....  r.  *■  I,. ....  1 . . . 2 n a?  . * , 


TooTT  XV-  • — L V—  - • AjGS-  ana  satiny  and  white,  with  few  markings,  if  any.  The 

son,  1831),  < h.  cor(vus ),  a raven,  + vultur.  vul-  hind  t,lbl£B  have  4 lon8  spurs.  The  antennae  of  the  female 
II.  vi.  § 38.  ture.]  A genus  of  African  ravens  of  somewhat  riaie  8( etaceoui b,  and  those  of  the  male  slightly  incrassated. 

vulture-like  character,  with  an  extremely  stout  Gorydalldset  (kor-i-dal'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
bill.  C.  albicollis,  the  corbivau,  is  the  type.  ^ orydalis  + -idee.']  A family  of  Neuroptera , 
Also  Corvivultur,  named  from  the  genus  Corydalus.  Burmeister , 

1839.  Also  Corydalida  (Leach,  1817)  and  Cory- 


j,  n.  la’.,  \ . corvee,  courvee , ^.iso  uorvivuitur . 

crowee,  croee,  erode,  etc.,<  ML.  corvata,  corvada,  Corvus  (kdr'vus),  n.  [L.,  a raven,  akin  to  corax , 
corada  (also  corveia.  etc.,  after  OTM  < Gr.  icdpaif,  Q VQ tmn  o miATir  • OAA  Cam/.—  1 "I 


a raven,  a crow:  see  Corax.]  L 
In  astron.,  an 
ancient  south- 
ern constella- 
tion, the  Ra- 
ven. It  presents 
a characteristic 
configuration  of 


J/..VW  w .voov.o  ui  uuiucii,  1UU1  icicraice  tu  tue  (’WOMfi,  or  Idll  w 0 ' . ^ , 

basket,  carried  at  the  mastheads  of  Egyptian  grain-ships.  » aJ^tW^4-  8 

■A  corvette,  as  he  called  it.  of  Calais,  which  hath  been  C?ryba?t  (kor  1-bant), 


The  Constellation  Corvus. 

( From  Ptolemy's  description. ) 

. m marine  war- 

iare.  It  consisted  of  a piece  of  iron  with  a spike  at  the 
end,  which  by  means  of  hoisting  apparatus  was  raised  to  a 
certain  height,  projected  out  from  the  vessel’s  side,  and 
then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  first  hostile  galley  that  came 
within  its  range,  and  which  was  thus  either  disabled  or 
grappled  with.  ( J)  A ram,  used  for  demolishing 
walls,  consisting  of  a beam  bearing  a pointed 

ironheadwithaheavy  hook:  distinctively  called 
the  corvus  demolitor. — 3.  [NL.]  In  zool.,  the 
central  and  typical  genus  of  the  Corvince  and  of 
the  Corvidw.  It  was  formerly  of  indefinite  limits,  but 
is  now  restricted  to  such  forms  as  the  raven  (C.  corax),  the 
carrion-crow  (C.  corone),  the  common  crow  of  America  (C. 
americanus),  the  fish-crow  of  the  same  locality  (C  ossifra- 
gus),  the  European  rook  (C.  frugilegus),  and  the  daw  1C. 
monedula ).  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  They  much  resemble  one  ano- 
ther, except  in  size,  being  as  a rule  glossy-black,  with  black 
bill  and  feet.  See  cut  under  crow- 


out  clear  distinction  from  the  former,  a priest 
of  the  goddess  Cybele,  who  conducted  her  mys- 
teries with  wild  music  and  dancing;  hence,  a 
frantic  devotee ; a wild,  reckless  reveler.  See 
Cybele.  Sometimes  written  lcorybant. 


■A  corvette,  as  he  called  it,  of  Calais,  which  hath  been 
taken  by  the  English.  Sidney,  State  Papers,  II.  436. 

corvetto  (kflr-vet'o),  n.  [It.  corvetta,  fern. : see 
curvet.]  Same  as  curvet. 

Corvid®  (k6r'vi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Corvus  + 

-id(B.]  A group  of  oscine  passerine  birds,  in- 
cluding the  common  crow,  presenting  a struc- 
ture which  has  been  regarded  as  specially  typi- 
cal of  Passeres,  and  indeed  as  representative 
of  all  the  higher  birds ; the  crow  family.  The 
technical  characters  are : a stout,  moderately  long,  conical, 
cultrate  beak ; the  nasal  fossrn  attypieally  filled  with  dense 
antrorse  plumules  hiding  the  nostrils ; wings  with  10  pri- 
maries ; tail  with  12  feathers  ; and  the  tarsus  scutellate 
and  laminiplantar,  but  normally  filled  in  with  small  plates 

along  the  sides.  The  limits  of  the  family  have  fluctuated  Chaucer  BoStl 

widely,  but  it  is  now  usually  restricted  to  the  corvine  birds  , . ’ oetl 

proper,  such  as  the  crows,  ravens.rooks,  jackdaws,  choughs,  COrvbantiasm  (kor-i-ban'ti-azm), 
notcrackers,  magpies,  and  jays.  About  50  genera,  with  ov aavri anuhe.  r».nrvhn.n+.i/»  fronw 
200  species,  have  been  admitted ; they  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  leading  divisions  of  the  family 
are  the  Corvince  and  Oarrulince.  The  relationships  of  the 
family  are  nearest  with  the  old-world  sturnoid  Passeres. 

corviform  (kor'vi-form),  a.  [<  NL.  corviformis, 

< L.  conus,  a raven  (a  crow),  + forma,  shape.] 

1.  In  form  like  a crow;  having  the  corvine  or  osnusin. 
crow-like  structure. — 2.  In  a wider  sense,  re-  corybantism  (kor'i-ban-tizm) 

1 aton  tn  m*  vnoomWiTw»  « n.iA, wr . : „ x*  „'/>,™  ~i  t„ _ ...  o 


dalides. 

corydalina  (kor"i-da-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  also  called 
corydalia,  < corydalis : see  Corydalis  and  -j»,2, 
-ine%.]  1.  A vegetable  base  which  is  found  in 
the  root  of  the  plants  Corydalis  bulbosa  and  C. 
fabacea.  Also galled  corydaline.— 2|.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  fringilline  birds : a synonym  of  Cala- 

— .„  mospiza.  J.  J.  Audubon,  1839. 

se”ndtaror°thM  Cor  y 3 (ko-rid'a-lin),  a.  [<  Corydalis  + 

magnitude  -ineK ] _ Resembling  the  flower  of  Corydalis. 

2.  \J.  c.]  In  corydaline-3  (ko-rid'a-lin),  n.  [<  Corydalis  + 
Rom.  antiq. : i£*  ■ J , Same  as  corydalina,  1. 

' ’--J  — Corydalis  (ko-rid'a-lis),  n.  [NL.  (so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  spur  of  the  flower 
to  that  of  a lark),  K Gr.  Kopvbo'rj  f,  one  of  several 
extended  forms  of  KopvSdc,  the  crested  lark  (cf. 
Corydalus,  Corydon),  < u6pvs  ( impvb -,  mpv6-),  hel- 
met, crest.]  1.  The 
name  given  by  Ven- 
tenat,  in  1803,  to  the 
genus  Capnoides  of 
Adanson,  consisting 
of  herbaceous  plants  of 
t hefamily  Papaveracem. 

They  have  divided  leaves  and  < 
tuberous  or  fibrous  roots,  the 
corolla  being  irregular  and 
spurred.  There  are  about 
110  species  of  wide  distribu- 
tion, most  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean  region.  In  the 

United  States  the  golden  corydalis,  Capnoides  aureum, 
is  one  of  the  most  common.  The  tuberous  roots  of  various 
foreign  species  contain  a peculiar  principle  (corydalina) 
and  are  considered  anthelmintic  and  einmenagogic. 

2.  \l.c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. — 3.  In  entom., 
same  as  Corydalus,  1. — 4f.  In  ornitli. : (a)  A 
genus  of  African  larks:  same  as  Certhilauda. 


Capnoides. — Inflorescence. 


n.  i pi.  corybants , cory- 


bantes  (-bants,  kor-i-ban'tez).  [<  L.  Corybantes, 
pi.  (sing.  Corybas),  < Gr.  Kopvj3avTteg,  sing.  Kopv- 

lcaP-  in  the  first  nse.]  One  of  the  mys-  eemis  or  ATrieaT1 

sets  ssssli  rjffi, 

out  clear  distinction  from  the  former  n.  T,rmaf  HoTSC  / t >?°  “•  l .V’  (Lat,rel]\e> 


Ther  is  a rnanere  of  poeple  that  hihte  coribandes,  that 
weenen  that  when  the  rnoene  is  In  the  eclypse,  that  it  be 
enchauilted,  and  therfore  for  to  rescowe  the  moene  they 
betyn  hyr  basyns  witli  strokes. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  meter  5. 

- — . — . — — - — — — — n.  [{  Gr.  ko— 

pvjiavTiaapbQ,  corybantic  frenzy,  < nopvjiavriav, 
celebrate  the  rites  of  the  Corybants,  < K opvflag,  a 
Corybant : see  coryban  t.]  Same  as  corybantism. 
corybantic  (kor-i-ban't,ik),  a.  [<  corybant  + 
-ic.]  1 . Madly  agitated ; inflamed  like  the  cory- 
bants.— 2.  Affected  with  or  exhibiting  cory- 
bantism. 

[<  corybant 


lated  to  or  resembling  a crow;  of  corvine  af-  + -ism.]  In  pathol.,  a sort  of  frenzy  in  which 
Unities.  the  patient  has  fantastic  visions.  Also  coru- 

Corviformes  (kor-vi-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  bantiasm. 

of  corviformis:  see  corviform.]  In  ornitli.,  in  Corycaeid®  (kor-i-se'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<Con/- 
Se  ■ Siystf?I  A snperfamily  of  corvine  caius  + -idee.]  A family  of  parasitic  siphonos- 

tomous  copepod  crustaceans.  The  technical  char- 
acters are  : anterior  antenna;  short,  few-jointed,  and  alike 
in  both  sexes ; the  posterior  ones  unbranched,  hooked,  and 
usually  differentiated  according  to  sex ; mouth-parts  often 
arranged  for  piercing ; and  sometimes  lateral  eyes  in  ad- 
dition to  the  median  one.  The  representative  genera  are 
Corycceus  and  Sapphirina. 


. , . A \_r l_  WIVUID 

birds,  eqmvalent  to  Coliomorphte  and  Ambula- 
Jtores. 

corvina  (kor-vi'na),  n.  [<  L.  corvinus:  see  cor- 
vine.] A southern  Californian  scitenoid  fish, 
Cynosdon  parvipinne,  related  to  the  weakfish 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  it 


vuituu  kJUOibtJS.  It  UlU,. 

has  two  anal  spines,  and  the  color  of  the  body  is  mostly  CoryCSeUS  (kor-i-se'us),  n.  TNL.,  < Gr.  Kopvucdoc . 

®t®el'blu^>  but  livery  beiow ; the  upper  flns  are  a spy,  lit.  one  of  the  inhabitan'  “ ^ 
dark  the  lower  yellowish  or  dusky.  It  is  about  2^  feet  in  in  Lvdia  Asia  Minor 
length,  and  is  an  excellent  food-fish.  Also  called  bluefish.  m ^ J T,3'’  ^?ia  Mmor  (L.  Cory- 

Corvmae  (kor-vl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Corvus  + cus ’ ; . * Kc>Pvkos),  who  had  the 
-ince.  Cf.  corvine.']  The  typical  subfamily  of  y?Put.atl0n  of  spying  out  the  des- 
the  family  Corvidce , containing  the  crows,  ra-  tlnatl0n  a^o  value  of  ships>  car- 
ttatio  t-aaVc  i* j-i-  _ ,?  goes,  and  then  piratically  seizing 


1804),  < L.  corydalus , < Gr.  Kopvda/.dg,  aopvda'X'kSq, 
the  crested  lark:  see  Corydalis.']  1.  A genus 
of  planipennine  neuropterous  insects,  of  the 
family^  Sialidcc.  Its  technical  characters  are  : 3 ocelli, 
placed  in  the  front,  above  the  antenme ; mandibles  very 
large,  protruding  far  beyond  the  head  in  the  male  ; anten- 
nre  moniliform;  and  the  fourth  tarsal  joint  small  and  en- 
tire. C.  comutus  is  the  common  North  American  species, 
whose  larva  is  popularly  known  as  the  hellgrammite.  The 
larva;  are  aquatic,  and  ordinarily  live  under  stones  in  swift- 
limning  streams.  It  possesses  both  branchiae  and  spira- 
cles, and  is  much  used  for  bait  by  anglers,  who  call  it  dob- 
son  and  crawler.  Also  Corydalis. 

2.  [?.  c.]  An  insect  of  this  genus:  as,  the  homed 
corydalus. 

Corydomorph®  (kor//i-d6-mor'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  uopviioc,  the  crested  lark,  + gop<p7/,  form.] 
A superfamily  of  normal  oscine  passerine  birds, 
represented  by  the  lark  family  Alaudidw,  hav- 
ing the  feet  scutelliplantar.  Cones,  1888. 
Corydon  (kor'i-don),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  L.  Corydon, 
Gr.  KopvStbv,  a proper  name),  < Gr.  Kopvdtiv, 
another  form  of  uopvdAg,  the  crested  lark,  < u6pv f 
( uopvd -,  mpvS-),  helmet,  crest.]  1.  In  ornitli.  ': 
(a)  A genus  of  broadbills  or  Eurylamiida;,  con- 
taining one  species,  C.  sumatranus.  Lesson, 
1828.  (6)  A genus  of  larks : a synonym  of  Me- 
lanocorypha.  Gloger,  1842.  (c)  A genus  of  cock- 
atoos : a synonym  of  Calyptorliynchus.  Wagler, 
1830. — 2f.  In  entom.:  (a)  A genus  of  bnprestid 
beetles.  (6)  A genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  fam- 
ily Papilionidce.  Hewitson,  1869. 


^ '•“‘““J'  trocviAe,  imniaiuiuf'  lilt)  UIOVVS,  ra.- 

vens,  rooks,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  the  jays 
and  pies,  or  (tarrulinai . They  normally  have  the 
wings  long  and  pointed,  much  exceeding  the  tail  in  length  ; 
the  feet  stout,  fitted  for  walking  as  well  as  for  perching  • 
the  gait  ambulatory,  not  saltatorial ; and  the  plumage  asa 
rule  somber  or  unvariegated.  But  there  is  no  distinct  di- 
viding line  between  this  and  other  divisions  of  the  family 
See  cut  under  crow%. 

corvine  (kor'vin),  a.  [<  L.  corvinus,  of  or  per- 


taming  to  the  raven,  < corvus,  a raven : see  Cor-  Corycia  (ko-ris'i-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < 

ini.fi  1 -f/-v  r\-»j  LnirL, 11,  a a! i fir*  Ir/i  r\o\u-r\r-  o lonlkotm  aa  olr  t^a! 


'’’’•]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Corvince  or  the  Corvidw;  related  to  or  re- 
sembling a crow ; corviform. 

Perhaps  a blue  jay  shrills  cah-cah  in  his  corvine  trebles. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  51. 

corviser t,  corvisort,  n.  Same  as  corveser. 
corvorantt,  An  obsolete  and  erroneous  form 

of  cormorant,  3. 

I.  42 


•/inyuajusiKor-i-se  us;,  n.  LJNIj.,  < Ur.  Kwpvuaio;,  ny  rapmonuice.  Heuntson 
a spy,  lit.  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Coryeus  Corydonyx  (ko-rid'o-niks),'  n.  [NL.  (Vieillot, 
m Lvdia.  Asia  Minor  IT,  Csm.  1816),  < Gr.  KopviVjc,  the  crested  lark  (cf.  Cory- 

don), + firwf,  nail.]  A genus  of  spur-heeled 
cuckoos  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  as  C.  toulou: 
in  some  uses  synonymous  with  Coua  (which 
see).  Also,  incorrectly,  Corydonix. 

Corylace®  (kor-i-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cory- 
lus + -aceas.]  The  name  which  was  formerly 
given  to  a group  of  plant  genera  of  which  Cory- 
lus is  the  type,  now  included  in  the  family 
Betulaceie. 

CorylopMdffl  (kor-i-lof 'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Corylophus  + -idai.]  A family  of  clavicorn 
( oleoptcra.  The  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen  are 
partly  membranous ; the  ventral  segments  free ; the  tarsi 
4-jointed ; the  wings  fringed  with  hairs ; and  the  posterior 
coxse  separate  and  not  laminate. 

(About  tf-  Corylophus  (ko-ril'o-fus),  n.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1829),  < Gr.  sapvr,  a helmet,  + / bpog,  a crest.] 

or  mountainous  regions.  They  have  the  body  robust,  C°rn  b<3etleS’ typiCal  °f  tbe  fam‘ 

sericeous,  and  whole-colored  ; the  proboscis  and  palpi  slen-  „ y 

der ; the  legs  smooth  and  slender ; and  the  abdomen  ending  GOrylUS  (kor  l-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  corylus,  also 
iu  a conical  point.  The  wings  are  entire,  rounded,  smooth  corulus , usually  referred  to  an  unauthorized 


them.]  A genus  of  Copepoda 
having  two  large  lateral  eyes  in 
addition  to  the  median  one,  some- 
what chelate  antenme,  and  a 
rudimentary  abdomen.  It  is  the 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Cory- 
cieidce;  C.  elongatus  is  an  example. 


Gr.  KwpvKo c,  a leathern  sack,  wal- 
let, or  quiver.]  A wide-spread  ge- 
nus of  geometrid  moths,  species 
of  which  occur  in  A.sia,  Europe, 
hnd  North  America,  in  temperate 


Cory  cans  Venus- 
tus.  ( About  fif- 
teen times  natural 
size. ) i 


Corymb  of  Prunus  Mahaleb. 


Corylus 

Gr.  *Kdpvhog,  the  hazel,  and  this  to  tcSpvg,  a hel- 
met (in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  involucre) ; 
hut  the  proper  L.  form  is  corulus , for  orig.  *co- 
sulus  = AS.  has  el,  E.  hazel : see  hazel.']  A genus 
of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  of  the  family  Betula- 
cese , including  the  common  hazel.  There  are  seven 
species,  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  States 
and  a second  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  The 
common  hazel  of  Europe,  C.  Avellana,  yields  the  varieties 
of  hazelnut,  filbert,  cobnut,  etc.  Some  ornamental  forms 
of  this  species  are  frequently  cultivated.  Turkey  filberts, 
or  Constantinople  nuts,  from  Smyrna,  etc.,  are  the  fruit 
.of  C.  Colurna. 

corymb  (kor'imb),  n.  [=  F.  corymbe,  < L.  co- 
rymbus, < Gr.  Kbpepfiog, 
the  uppermost  point, 
bead,  cluster  of  fruit 
or  flowers,  < k 6pvg,  a 
belmet.]  In  b of.:  (a) 
Any  flat-topped  or  con- 
vex open  flower-clus- 
ter. (b)  In  a stricter 
and  now  the  usual 
sense,  a form  of  in- 
determinate inflores- 
cence differing  from  the 
raceme  only  in  the  rel- 
atively shorter  rachis 
and  longer  lower  pedi- 
cels. 

corymbed  (kor'imbd),  a.  Same  as  corymbose. 
corymbi,  n.  Plural  of  corymbus. 
corymbiate,  corymbiated  (ko-rim'bi-at,  -a- 
ted),  a.  [<  LL.  corymbiatus , < corymbus,  a clus- 
ter: see  corymb.']  In  bot.,  producing  clusters 
of  berries  or  blossoms  in  the  form  of  corymbs ; 
branched  like  a corymb ; corymbose, 
corymbiferous  (kor-im-bif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
corymbifer  (>  F.  corymbifere),' bearing  clusters 
(an  epithet  of  Bacchus)  (<  corymbus,  a cluster 
(see  corymb),  + ferre  = E.  bear t),  + - ous .]  In 
bot.,  producing  corymbs ; bearing  fruit  or  pro- 
ducing flowers  in  corymbose  clusters. 
Corymbites  (kor-im-bl ' tez),  n.  [XL.,  < Gr. 
KdpvyfioQ,  top,  head,  cluster  (see  corymb),  + -erne, 
E.  -ite2.]  A genus  of  click-beetles,  of  the  family 
Elateridce.  The  species  are  numerous,  those  of  the 
United  States  being  more  than  70  in  number ; C.  resplen- 
dent and  C.  cylindriformis  are  examples, 
corymbose  (ko-rim'bos),  a.  [<  corymb  + -ose.] 
In  bot.,  relating  to,  having  the  characters  of,  or 
like  a corymb.  Also  corymbed. 
corymbosely  (ko-rim'bos-li),  adv.  In  a corym- 
bose manner;  in  the  shape  of  a corymb;  in 
corymbs. 

corymbous  (ko-rim'bus),  a.  [<  corymb  + -ous.] 
Consisting  of  corymbs. 

corymbulose,  corymbulous  (ko-rim'bu-los, 
-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  *corymbulus  (dim.  of  L.  co- 
rymbus, a cluster:  see  corymb)  + -ose,  -oms.] 
Having  or  consisting  of  little  corymbs, 
corymbus  (ko-rim'bus),  n. ; pi.  corymbi  (-bi). 
[L.,  < Gr.  Kdpvpfiog : see  corymb.]  In  Gr.antiq., 
a roll,  knot,  or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  a mode  practised  especially  by  girls  and 
young  women. 

Corymorpha  (kor-i-mor'fa),  n.  [NL.,  short  for 
Corynomorpha,  < Gr.  Kopvvy,  a club,  a club-like 
bud,  + yopipy,  form.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Corymorphidce.  It  is  sometimes  placed 
with  others  in  the  family  Tubulariidce. 

The  dredge  frequently  brings  up  delicate  pink  or  flesh- 
colored  hydroids  consisting  of  single  stems,  each  support- 
ing a single  hydranth.  This  hydrantli  bears  two  sets  of 
arms,  those  around  the  free  end  of  the  proboscis  being 
much  shorter  than  those  nearer  the  base.  This  form  was 
called  by  Agassiz  Corymorpha  pendula. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  81. 

Corymorphid®  (kor-i-mor'fi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Corymorpha  + -idee.]  A family  of  gymno- 
blastictubularian  hydroids,  typifiedbythe  genus 
Corymorpha,  in  which  the  stalk  of  the  solitary 
polyp  is  clothed  with  a gelatinous  periderm, 
attaches  itself  by  root-like  processes,  and  con- 
tains radial  canals  which  lead  into  the  wide 
digestive  cavity  of  the  polyp-head.  The  freed 
medusa  is  bell-shaped,  with  one  marginal  tentacle,  and 
bulbous  swellings  at  the  end  of  the  other  radial  canals. 
Coryne  (kor'i-ne),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kopvvy,  a club, 
a club-like  bud  or  shoot.]  A genus  of  gymno- 
blastic  Hydromedusce,  typical  of  the  family  Co- 
rynidee.  Lamarck,  1801. 

corynid  (kor'i-nid),  n.  One  of  the  Corynidcc  or 
Corynida  ; a coryniform  hydroid. 

Corynida  (ko-rin'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Coryne 
+ - ida .]  An  order  of  hydroid  hydrozoans, 
the  corynids  or  coryniform  hydroids,  otherwise 
known  as  the  gymnoblastic  or  tubularian  hy- 
droids, or  pipe  corallines.  See  Gymnoblastea. 
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Coryne  mirabilis. 

i.  A colony  of  the  polyps  on  a bit  of  seaweed,  natural  size.  2.  Free 
stage  (formerly  called  Sarsia),  somewhat  reduced. 

Corynid®  (ko-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Coryne 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  gymnohlastie  or  tuhu- 
larian  hydroids,  represented  by  the  genus  Co- 
ryne. Also  Corynaidce,  Corynoidce. 

corynidan  (ko-rin'i-dan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Corynida 
+ -an.]  I.  a.  Tnhuiarlan,  as  a hydroid ; spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Corynida;  co- 
ryniform, in  a broad  sense. 

II.  n.  A tubularian  hydroid,  as  a member  of 
the  Corynida. 

coryniform  (ko-rin'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Coryne, 
q.  v.,  + Li.  forma,  shape.]  Resembling  or  re- 
lated to  the  Corynida. 

Some  medusoids,  such  as  Sarsia  prolifera  and  Willsia, 
. . . which  are  probably  coryniform,  produce  medusoids 
similar  to  themselves  by  budding. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  120. 

Corynodes  (kor-i-no'dez),  n.  [NL.  (Hope,  1840), 
< Gr.  Kopwtbdt/g,  club-like,  < uopitvy,  a club,  + clbog, 
form.]  A genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Cliryso- 
melidce,  characterized  among  related  forms  by 
the  subconvex  front  with  a strong  groove  at  the 
internal  superior  border  of  the  eyes,  dilated  to- 
ward the  toj^  of  the  head.  It  is  a large  and  impor- 
tant group,  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Australia.  The  most  typical  species  are  confined  to  China 
and  the  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago. 

corynoid  (kor'i-noid),  a.  [<  Coryne  + -oid.\  Re- 
sembling a corynid;  coryniform. 

Corypha  (kor'i-fa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sopwfifi,  the 
head,  top,  highest  point:  see  colophon.]  1.  A 
genus  of  palms  with  gigantic  fan-shaped  leaves, 


natives  of  tropical  Asia.  The  principal  species  are 
C.  Taliera  of  Bengal,  and  C.  umbraculifera,  the  talipot- 
palm  of  Ceylon.  The  leaves  of  the  former  are  used  by  the 
natives  to  write  upon,  and  of  the  pith  of  the  latter  a sort 
of  bread  is  made.  See  fan-palm,  talipot-palm. 

2.  In  zool. , a genus  of  African  larks : a synonym 
of  Megalophonus.  C.  apiatus  is  an  example.  O. 
B.  Gray,  1840. 

COryph®i,  ».  Plural  of  coryphceus. 

Coryph®na  (kor-i-fe'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sopv- 
<j>aiva,  a certain  fish,  assumed  to  he  < tcbpvg,  a 
helmet,  + tpalvetv,  give  light,  shine  ; hut  prob.  < 
Kopvcfi,  the  head,  + -aiva,  a f em.  suffix : see  Cory- 


Coryphcena  equisetis. 


pha.]  A genus  of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  in- 
cluding the  dolphins,  and  representing  the 
family  Coryphsenidse. 


Corystes 

COryph®nid  (kor-i-f  e 'nid),  n.  A fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Coryphcenidce. 

C6ryph®nid®  (kor-i-fe'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coryphcena  + -idee.]  A family  of  acanthoptery- 
gian fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Coryphcena,  of 
varying  limits  in  different  classifications,  (a) 
It  was  originally  detached  from  the  Scombroiden  of  Cu- 
vier to  receive  the  species  with  a very  long  entire  dorsal 
fin.  ( b ) In  Gunther’s  final  system  it  embraced  Acanthopte - 
rygii  cotto-xcombri formes,  with  unarmed  cheeks,  dorsal  fin 
without  a distinct  spinous  portion,  head  and  body  com- 
pressed, vertebrae  in  increased  number,  and  no  esophageal 
teeth.  It  thus  included  the  typical  Coryphcenidce  as  well 
as  the  Bramidce , Lamprididce,  Luvaridce,  and  Menidce  of 
other  authors,  (c)  In  the  latest  systems  it  is  restricted 
to  the  genus  Coryphcena.  The  species  are  large  fishes  in- 
habiting the  high  seas  of  the  warmer  regions,  swift  and 
active  in  their  movements,  and  celebrated  for  their  vary- 
ing hues  when  taken  out  of  water  and  dying. 

Coryph®nina  (kor"i-fe-ni'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coryphcena  + -inn2.]  In  Gunther's  early  sys- 
tem, the  fifth  group  of  Scombridce,  having  one 
long  dorsal  fin  without  distinct  spinous  division 
and  no  teeth  in  the  esophagus.  Subsequently 
it  was  raised  by  him  to  the  rank  of  a family. 
Coryph®nin®  (kor/,,i-fe-m,ne),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coryphcena  + -inn:.]  The  eoryphsenids  as  a sub- 
family of  Scombridce.  See  Coryphcenidce. 
Coryph®nine  (kor-i-fe'nin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Coryplicenince. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  Coryphcenince. 
COryph®noid  (kor-i-fe'noid),  a.  and«.  I.  a.  Of 
or  relating  to  the  Coryphcenidce. 

II.  n.  A coryphtenid. 

coryph®us,  corypheus  (kor-i-fe'us),  n. ; pi. 

corypluEi,  coryphei  (-1).  [<  L.  coryphceus,  < Gr. 

Kopvijiawg,  the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  Attic 
drama,  < Kopvtjir/,  the  head,  top.]  1.  The  leader 
of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama; 
hence,  in  modern  use,  the  leader  of  an  oper- 
atic chorus,  or  of  any  hand  of  singers. — 2.  An 
officer  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  origina]ly 
intended  to  assist  the  choragus.  The  office  is 
now  merely  nominal. — 3.  A leader,  in  general. 

That  noted  corypheus  [Dr.  John  Owen]  of  the  Indepen- 
dent faction.  South,  Sermons,  v.  49. 

coryphee  (ko-re-fa'),  n.  [F.,  < L.  coryphceus: 
see  coryphceus.]  1.  A ballet-dancer  who  takes 
a leading  part. 

Six  tall  candles  in  silver  candlesticks,  each  ornamented 
by  a little  petticoat  of  scarlet  silk,  which  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  diminutive  coryphees  pirouetting  on  one 
slender  wax  leg.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  193. 

2.  In  ornith.,  an  African  bush-creeper,  a spe- 
cies of  Thamnobia,  T.  coryphcea. 

COryphene  (kor'i-fen),  n.  A book-name  of  the 
fish  of  the  genus  Coryphcena. 
corypheus,  n.  See  coryphceus. 

Coryphodon  (ko-rif'o-don),  n.  [<  Gr.  mpvtpfr, 
*top,  point,  summit,  + bdoiv,  Ionic  for  oSovg 
(odour-),  = E.  tooth.]  A genus  of  fossil  Eocene 
quadrupeds,  of  the  subungulate  series,  by  some 
referred  to  the  Amblypoda  (which  see),  it  was 
originally  based  by  Owen  in  1846  upon  a jaw  found  in  the 
London  clay,  but  subsequently  represented  by  many  speci- 
mens from  the  Eocene  of  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
indicating  quadrupeds  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  the 
tapir  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  feet  were  all  5-toed, 
the  teeth  44  in  number,  the  canines  large  and  sharp  in 
both  jaws,  and  the  molars  obliquely  ridged.  The  genus 
is  typical  of  a family  Coryphodontidce. 
coryphodont  (ko-rif'o-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  Co- 
ryphodon^-).] I.  a.  Having  the  cusps  of  the 
teeth  developed  into  points,  as  in  the  genus  Co- 
ryphodon. 

II.  n.  A species  or  an  individual  of  the  ge- 
nus Coryphodon. 

Coryphodontid®  (kor"i-fo-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Coryphodon(t-)  + -idee.]  A family  of 
fossil  mammals,  represented  by  the  genus  Co- 
ryphodon. 

corysteria,  n.  Plural  of  corystefium. 
corysterial  (kor-is-te'ri-al),  a,  [<  corysterium 
+ -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  corysterium : 
as,  a corysterial  secretion, 
corysterium  (kor-is-te'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  cory- 
steria (-a).  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr.  Kopvoriig,  one 

having  a helmet : see  Corystes.]  In  entom.,  an 
organ  analogous  to  the  colleterium,  found  in 
the  abdomens  of  certain  female  insects.  It 
secretes  a kind  of  jelly  which  serves  as  a cov- 
ering and  protection  for  the  eggs. 

Corystes  (ko-ris'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kopmryc, 
a helmed  man,  warrior,  < ubpvg,  helm,  helmet.] 
1.  A genus  of  crabs,  giving  name  to  the  family 
Corystidce.  In  the  male  the  chela?  are  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  body.  Latreille,  1802.  See 
cut  under  Corystidce. — 2.  In  entom.:  (a)  A ge- 
nus of  ladybirds,  of  the  family  Coccinellidce,  con- 
taining one  species,  from  Cayenne  in  French 
Guiana.  Mulsant,  1851.  (6)  A genus  of  the  hy- 
menopterous  family  Braconidce.  Bernhard,  1865. 


Corystes  casstvelanus . 


Corystidae 

Corystidae  (ko- 
ris'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Corystes 
+ -idee.]  A fam- 
ily of  brachyu- 
rous  decapo- 
dous  crustace- 
ans, typified  by 
| the  genus  Co- 
rystes, contain- 
ing the  long- 
armed  crabs. 
Corystoidea 
(kor-is-toi' de- 
ad, n.  pi.  [NL'., 
< Corystes  + 
- oidea. ] A su- 
perfamily  group 
or  series  of  brachyurous  decapod  crustaceans, 
resembling  the  Maioidea,  but  having  longer  an- 
tennae and  a very  short  epistome. 

Corythaix  (ko-rith'a-iks),  n.  [NL.  (Illiger, 
1811),  < Gr.  Kopv8ai f,  helmet-shaking,  i.  e.,  with 
waving  plumes, < k 6pvg  (nopvd-),  helmet,  + aiooeiv, 
shake.]  . A generic  name  of  the  touraeous,  pi- 
carian  birds  of  the  family  Musophagidce : a syn- 
onym of  Turacus,  which  antedates  it  in  use. 
Corythucha  (kor-i-thu'ka),  n.  [NL.  (St&l, 
1873),  also  Corytltuca ; < Gr.  nopvg  (nofivd-),  hel- 
met,  + lx£‘v,  have.]  A genus  of  heteropter- 
ous  insects,  of  the  family  Tingitidce,  contain- 
ing small  weak  bugs  which  gather  in  great 
numbers  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  as  C.  arcu- 
ata  on  the  oak,  the  white  C.  ciliata  on  the  syca- 
more, C.  juglandis  on  the  butternut,  and  C.  gos- 
sypii  on  the  cotton-plant, 
coryza  (ko-ri'za),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  ndpv^a,  a ca- 
tarrh, perhaps  < sApvc,  the  head.]  In  pathol., 
an  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils,  eyes,  etc. ; a cold  in  the 
head.  See  ozcena. 
cost,  n.  See  coss2. 

COS.  An  abbreviation  of  cosine. 
cosat,  n.  [It. : see  coss2.]  Same  as  coss 2. 
cosalite  (ko'sa-llt),  n.  [<  Cosala  (see  def.)  + 
-ite-.]  A native  sulphid  of  bismuth  and  lead, 
occurring  massive,  of  a metallic  luster  and 
lead-gray  color,  first  found  in  a silver-mine  at 
Cosala  in  Mexico.  Bjelkite  is  a variety  from 
Sweden. 

Coscinodiscus  (kosG-no-dis'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Qr.  n6aK.ivov,  a sieve,  + (Yinhoc,  a round  plate, 
a disk:  see  disk.']  A genus  of  minute  diato- 
maceous  algae,  with  simple  disk-shaped  trus- 
tifies, remarkable  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
markings  on  their  surface.  About  376  species  have 
been  described,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  but  some  are 
found  in  the  fossil  deposits  in  Virginia,  the  Bermudas  and 
other  iocalities. 

coscinomancy  (kos'i-no-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  k6- 
cmvov,  a sieve,  + uavreia,  divination ; cf . kocki- 
vogavrig,  a diviner  by  a sievA]  An  old  mode 
of  divination,  consisting  in  suspending  a sieve, 
or  fixing  it  to  the  point  of  a pair  of  shears, 
then  repeating  a formula  of  words  and  the 
names  of  persons  suspected  of  some  crime  or 
other  act.  If  the  sieve  moved  when  a name 
was  repeated,  the  person  named  was  deemed 
guilty. 

The  so-called  coscinomancy,  or,  as  it  is  described  in 
Mudibras,  “th’  oracle  of  sieve  and  shears,  that  turns  as 
certain  as  the  spheres.”  E.  B.  Tylor , Prim.  Culture,  1. 116. 

Coscinopora  (kos-i-nop'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
siamvov,  a sieve,  + it6po;,\  pore.]  The  typicai 
genus  of  the  family  Coscinoporidce.  Goldfuss. 
coscinoporid  (kos-i-nop'o-rid),  n.  A sponge 
of  the  family  Coscinoporidce. 

Goscinoporidae  (kos'L-no-por'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Coscinopora  + -idee.]  A family  of  dictyonine 
hexaetinellid  silicious  sponges,  of  calyculate  or 
expansive  form,  whose  walls  are  traversed  by 
straight  infundibuliform  canals  opening  alter- 
nately on  either  surface,  and  covered  only  by 
the  perforated  limiting  membrane,  it  includes 
the  genera  Coscinopora, _ Guettardia,  Leptophragma,  and 
Chonciasma.  The  last  is  a recent  form ; the  others  are 

Ooscinoptera  (kos-i-nop'te-ra),  n.  [NL.,<Gr. 
Kooiavm,  a sieve,  + nrepiv,  wing.]  A genus 
or  Chrysomelidee  or  leaf-beetles,  of  the  group 
Clythrini,  characterized  by  separate  front  coxse, 
oval  and  not  emarginate  eyes,  and  elytra  with 
punctures  not  arranged  in  rows.  The  species  are 
not  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  new  world.  The  egg  is 
enveloped  in  an  excrementitious  covering,  and  is  fastened 
to  leaves  of  various  plants  by  means  of  a short  silken 
thread.  The  larva  is  always  found  in  ants'  nests,  where 
it  feeds  upon  vegetable  debris.  The  commonest  species 
in  the  united  States,  C.  dominicana,  the  Dominican  case- 
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bearer,  is  about  5 millimeters  long,  oblong,  black  without 
metallic  luster,  and  sparsely  clothed  above  with  whitish 


One  who  practised 


Dominican  Case-bearer  { Coscinoptera  dominicana). 

extracted  from  case ; b,  larva,  with  case ; c,  beetle,  en- 
r&hrr«  Punc)ures;  if.  same,  natural  size;  e,  egg,  enlarged; 
6«le  arB5iiSeer"  from  beneath  i V,  hfad  of  male 

nah,  . . g *■  ™ andible  of  same,  on  still  largerscalei  f,  eggs, 
U , v i "s'  Of  larva  with  the  claw-joint,  on  larger  scale  ;V 

shSw  iuSi^l  sIJS.')  ECd  ' maxilla  °‘  larva'  ee^ged.  (Lines 

hair,  the  pubescence  on  the  underside  being  much  denser 
and  very  conspicuous. 

COSCOTOb  (kos'ko-rob),  n.  [Trinidad.]  A fish 
0f ,,  ®. ffenus. Cichlasoma  (family  Cichlidw):  so 
called  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Two  species  are 
there  known,  C.  tcenia  and  C.  pulchra.  They  somewhat 
resemble  the  sunfishes  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
similar  habits. 

cose1,  n.  and  v.  See  coze. 

COSe-  (koz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cosed,  ppr.  cos- 
ing. [See  corset,  q.  v.]  To  exchange  or  bar- 
ter. Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
cosec.  An  abbreviation  of  cosecant. 
cosecant  (ko-se'kant),  n.  [<  co-2  + secant.]  In 
trigonom.,  the  secant  of  an  angle  or  arc  equal 
to  the  difference  between  a given  angle  or  arc 
(whose  cosecant  it  is) 


ACB  being  the  angle,  the  ra- 
tio of  LC  to  DC  or  AC  is  the 
cosecant ; or,  DC  being  equal  to 
unity,  it  is  the  line  LC. 


and  90°;  the  secant  of 
the  complement  of  the 
given  angle  or  arc.  See 
complement . It  is  the  ratio 
to  the  radius  of  the  distance 
from  the  center  to  the  in- 
tersection of  one  side  of  the 
angle  with  the  tangent  to 
the  circle  parallel  with  the 
other  side;  or,  if  the  radius 
of  the  circle  be  taken  as  uni- 
ty, it  is  this  distance  itself. 
Like  all  other  trigonometri- 
„ , cal  functions,  the  cosecant  is 

generally  expressed  numerically,  in  terms  of  the  radius  as 
unity.  See  trigonometrical  functions,  under  trigonometri <• 
cal.  Abbreviated  cosec. 

cosectional  (ko-sek'shon-al),  a.  [<  co-1  + sec- 
tional.] In  hot.,  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
section  or  group. 

coseismal  (ko-sls'mal),  a.  [<  co-1  + Gr.  ou- 
ogos,  au  earthquake,  + -al:  see  seismic.]  The 
term  used  hy  Mallet  to  designate  a curve  or 
line  along  which  a wave  of  earthquake-shock 
simultaneously  [synchronously]  reaches  the 
earth’s  surface”;  the  crest  of  a wave  of  shock. 
See  homoseismal,  isochrone,  isoseismal. 

The  coseismal  zone  of  maximum  disturbance.  R.  Mallet. 

coseismic  (ko-sis  mik),  a.  [^  co-1  + seismic .] 
bame  as  coseismal. 

Circles  called  “ isoseismic ’’  or  “ coseismic”  circles. 

J.  Milne , Earthquakes,  p.  10. 
cosen1)-,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  cousin L 
cosen2,  v.  See  cozen2. 
cosenage,  n.  See  cosinage. 
cosentient  (ko-sen'shient),  a.  [<  co-1  + sen- 
tient.] Perceiving  together, 
cosey,  a.  and  n.  See  cozy. 
cosh1  (kosh),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < ME.  cosh,  cosehe, 
cosshe;  origin  obscure.  Hardly  related  tocos*2.] 
A cottage ; a hovel.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Coote,  lytylle  howse  [var.  cosh,  cosche,  cosshe]. 

Prompt.  Parv. 

Cosshe,  a sorie  house,  [F.]  cauerne.  Palsgrave. 

cosh2  (kosh),  a.  [See  cozy.]  Neat ; snug ; 
quiet;  comfortable.  [Scotch.] 
cosh3  (kosh),  n.  The  husk  of  com.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

co-sheath  (ko-sheTH'),  v.  t.  [<  co-1  + sheath.] 

* 1 0 sheath  two  or  more  things  together.  [Rare.] 
cosher1  (kosh'er),  v.  t.  [Appar.  a freq.  form,  < 
cosh,  comfortable : see  cosh 2 and  cozy.  ] To  feed 
with  dainties  or  delicacies;  coddle;  hence,  to 
treat  kindly  and  fondly ; fondle ; pet.  [Colloq.] 
Thus  she  coshered  up  Eleanor  with  cold  fowl  and  port 
wine-  Trollope , Barchester  Towers,  xxiii. 

cosher2  (kosh'er),  v.  t.  [<  Ir.  cosair , a feast,  a 
banquet.]  To  levy  exactions  upon;  extort  en- 
tertainment from.  See  coshering. 

A very  fit  and  proper  house,  Sir, 

For  such  an  idle  guest  to  cosher. 

The  Irish  Hudibras  (1689> 
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cosher3,  a.  See  kosher. 
cosherer  (kosh'er-er),  i 
coshering.  [Irish.] 

Commissioners  were  scattered  profusely  among  idle  cos h- 
erers,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  good  Irish  fami- 
les"  Macaulay. 

coshering  (kosh'er-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cosh- 

et  , v.]  In  Ireland,  an  old  feudal  custom  where- 
by the  lord  of  the  soil  was  entitled  to  lodge  and 
least  himself  and  his  followers  at  a tenant’s 

14  *as  [he  Petty  abuse  of  a right  of  all  feudal 
lords  everywhere  to  be  entertained  by  their  vassals  when 
traveling  near  the  vassals’  territories.  This  tribute  or  ex- 
action was  afterward  commuted  for  quit-rent. 

Cosherings  were  visitations  and  progresses  made  by  the 
lord  and  his  followers  among  his  tenants  ; wherein  he  did 
eat  them  out  of  house  and  home. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 
Sometimes  he  contrived,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  live 
by  coshering,  that  is  to  say,  by  quartering  himself  on  the 
old  tenants  of  his  family.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

coshery  (kosh'er-i),  n.  [<  cosher2  + -y1.]  Same 
as  coshering. 

cosief,  See  cosy . 

cosier)  (ko'zher),  n.  [Also  written  cozier,  etc. 

< OI . cousere,  a sewer  (cf.  souter),  < cousdre,  F. 
coudrc  = Pr.  coser,  cuzir  = Sp.  coser,  cusir  = 
Pg.  coser  — It.  cucire , sew,  (.  L.  consuerc,  sew 
together:  see  consute.]  A cobbler. 

Do  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye 
squeak  out  your  coziers’  catches  without  any  mitigation  or 
remorse  of  voice ? shah.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 

cosignatary  (ko-sig'na-ta-ri),  n.  Same  as  con- 
signatory. 

cosignatory  (ko-sig'na-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  co-1 
+ signatory.]  I.  a.  'Uniting  with  another  or 
others  m signing,  as  a treaty  or  agreement:  as, 
cosignatory  powers. 

.If.  «■;  ph  cosignatories  (-riz).  One  who  unites 
with  another  or  others  in  signing  a treaty  or 
agreement. 

It  was  clear  to  the  cosignatories  of  the  treaty  of  1866  that 
the  only  hope  of  tranquillity  for  Turkey  was  non-interfer- 
ence in  its  internal  affairs.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  394. 

cosignificative  (ko-sig-nif'i-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  co-1 
+ significative.]  Having  the  same  significa- 
tion. 

cosily,  adv.  See  cozily. 
cosint,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  cousin L 
cosinage,  cosenage  (kuz'n-aj),  u.  [<  ME.  co- 
sinage, cousinage,  (.  OP.  cosinage , cousinage  < 
cosin,  cousin,  cousin,  kinsman : see  cousin1.]  In 
law  : ( a ) Collateral  relationship  or  kinship  by 
blood;  consanguinity.  (6f)  A writ  to  recover 
possession  of  an  estate  in  lands  when  a stranger 
had  entered  and  abated,  after  the  death  of  the 
tresail  (the  grandfather’s  grandfather)  or  other 
. collateral  relation. 

cosine  (ko'sln),  n.  [<  co-2  + sine 2 A word  in- 
vented by  the  English  mathematician  Edmund 
„ Gunter  about  1620.]  In 

trigonom.,  the  sine  of  the 
complement  of  a given 
angle  (whose  cosine  it 
is).  If  from  the  vertex  of  the 
angle  as  a center  a circle  is 
described  with  any  radius,  the 
cosine  is  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  center  to  the 
foot  of  a perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  point  of  intersection 
of  one  side  with  the  circle  upon 
tile  other  to  the  radius ; or  if 
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ACB  being  the  angle,  the 
ratio  of  FC  to  BC,  or  that  of 
BK  to  CD,  is  the  cosine ; or, 
CD  being  equal  to  unity,  it  is 
the  line  BK. 


,,  . the  radius  is  taken  as  unity, 

the  cosine  is  that  distance  itself.  The  cosine  of  the  arc  or 
angle  is  the  sine  of  its  complement,  and  vice  versa.  See 
tegraiemeW*  Abbreviated  cos.—  Cosine  integral,  the  in- 
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Hyperbolic  cosine.  See  hyperbolic. 
cosmete  (kos/roet),  n.  [X  Gr.  Koo/i^ryg,  an  ar- 
ranger,  an  adorner,  < Koapelv,  order,  adorn : see 
cosmetic.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a high  officer  of  state 
who  had  supreme  direction  of  the  college  of 
ephebes. 

cosmetic  (koz-met'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  cos- 
ine tique  = Sp.  cosmetico  = Pg.  It.  cosmetico,<  Gr. 
KOCPVTIK. 6g,  skilled  in  decorating,  < k oapyrAq,  ver- 
bal adj.  of  Kooyelv,  adorn,  decorate,  < s6apoc,  or- 
der,  ornament  i see  cosmos^-.~\  I,  ci.  Pertaining 
to  beauty ; beautifying ; improving  beauty,  par- 
ticularly the  beauty  of  the  complexion.  Also 
cosmetical. 

And  now,  unveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  display’d 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 

First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 

With  head  uncover’d,  the  cosmetic  powers. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  i.  124. 
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II.  n.  1 . Any  preparation  that  renders  the 
skin  soft,  pure,  and  white,  or  helps  or  professes 
to  be  able  to  help  to  beautify  or  improve  the 
complexion. 

Barber  no  more — a gay  perfumer  comes, 

On  whose  soft  cheek  his  own  cosmetic  blooms. 

Crabbe. 

2f.  The  art  of  anointing  or  decorating  the  hu- 
man body,  as  with  toilet  preparations,  etc.  ‘ 
For  Cosmetic,  it  hath  parts  civil,  and  parts  effeminate ; 
for  cleanness  of  body  was  ever  esteemed  to  proceed  from 
a due  reverence  to  God,  to  society,  and  to  ourselves. 

Bacon,  Works  (London,  1857),  III.  377. 

COSmetical  (koz-met'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  cosmetic. 

Cosmetidse  (kos-met'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cos- 
metus  + -idee.']  A family  of  opilionine  arach- 
nidans,  of  the  order  Phalangidea,  represented 
by  the  genus  Cosmetus. 

cosmetology  (koz-me-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gt.  moapy- 
t 6g,  well-ordered  (see  cosmetic),  + -7a>yla,  < teyeiv, 
speak : see  -ology.]  A treatise  on  the  dress  and 
cleanliness  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

Cosmetornis  (kos-me-t6r'nis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
mapr/rdc,  well-ordered,  trim,  adorned  (see  cos- 
metic), + bpvig,  a bird.]  A genus  of  beautiful 
caprimulgine  birds,  the  African  standard-bear- 
ers, having  a pair  of  the  inner  flight-feathers 
enormously  extended  and  expanded,  as  in  C. 
vexillarius  and  C.  burtoni.  G.  B.  Gray,  1840. 
Semiophorus  is  a synonym. 

Cosmetus  (kos-me'tus),  n.  [NL.  (Perty,  1830), 
< Gr.  KoagTjTic,  well-ordered,  trim : see  cosmetic.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cosmetidce.  C. 
ornatus  is  an  example. 

Cosmia  ("kos'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ochsenheimer, 
1816),  < Gr.  Koo/mg,  well-ordered,  regular,  < k6- 
opog,  order,  ornament : see  cosmos1.]  A genus 


Cosmia  ( Calymnia ) trcipezina.  (Line  shows  natural  size.) 

of  noctuid  moths,  sometimes  made  the  type 
of  a family  CosniiidcP.  C.  paleacea  is  an  example. 
Species  are  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  lar- 
vae are  naked,  with  small  raised  waits,  and  feed  on  the 
^leaves  of  trees. 

cosmic,  cosmical  (koz'mik,  -mi-kal),  a.  [=  F. 
cosmique  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  cosmico , < L.  *cosmicus , 
cosmicos , < Gr.  Kocfwcdg,  < nocr/jog,  the  universe, 
order,  as  of  the  universe : see  cosmos1.'}  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  universe,  especially  to  the 
universe  regarded  as  subject  to  a harmonious 
system  of  laws.  But  in  the  older  writers  it  marks 
rather  an  opposite  conception  of  the  universe,  as  governed 
wholly  by  mechanics,  and  not  by  teleological  principles. 

I can  also  understand  that  (as  in  Leibnitz’s  caricature 
of  Newton’s  views)  the  Creator  might  have  made  the  cos- 
mical machine,  and,  after  setting  it  going,  have  left  it  to 
itself  till  it  needed  repair. 

Huxley , Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  490. 

By  a cosmic  emotion— the  phrase  is  Mr.  Henry  Sidg- 
wick’s  — I mean  an  emotion  which  is  felt  in  regard  to  the 
universe  or  sum  of  things,  viewed  as  a cosmos  or  order. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  253. 
Hence — 2.  Pertaining  to  universal  order ; har- 
monious, as  the  universe ; orderly : the  oppo- 
site of  chaotic . 

How  can  Dryasdust  interpret  such  things,  the  dark, 
chaotic  dullard,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  nothing  cos- 
mic or  noble,  nor  ever  will  know?  Carlyle. 

3.  Forming  a part  of  the  material  universe, 
especially  of  what  lies  outside  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

And  if  we  ask  whence  came  this  rapid  evolution  of  heat, 
we  may  now  fairly  surmise  that  it  was  due  to  some  pre- 
vious collision  of  cosmical  bodies. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  396. 

4.  In  astron.j  visible  for  the  first  time  at  sun- 
rise : only  in  the  cosmical  rising  or  setting  of  a 
star. — 5 . Inconceivably  prolonged  or  protract- 
ed, like  the  periods  of  time  required  for  the 
development  of  great  astrouomical  changes; 
immeasurably  extended  in  space ; universal  in 
extent. 

The  human  understanding,  for  example — that  faculty 
which  Mr.  Spencer  has  turned  so  skilfully  round  upon  its 
own  antecedents is  itself  a result  of  the  play  between 
organism  and  environment  through  cosmic  ranges  of  time. 

Tyndall . 
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6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cosmism:  as,  the  cosmic 
philosophy. — Cosmical  bodies.  See  regular  body , un- 
der body. — Cosmic  dust,  matter  in  fine  particles  falling 
upon  the  earth  from  an  extra-terrestrial  source,  like  me- 
teorites. The  existence  of  such  dust,  in  any  sensible 
amount,  is  in  great  doubt;  but  particles  of  iron,  etc., 
called  by  this  name  have  been  collected  at  various  times, 
particularly  from  the  snow  in  high  latitudes.  Much  so- 
called  cosmic  dust  is  only  volcanic  dust,  which  has  been 
ejected  from  a volcano  during  its  eruption ; such  parti- 
cles may  remain  suspended  in  the  upper  atmosphere  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  See  cryoconite. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  these  Oceanic  sedi- 
ments reveals  the  presence  of  extremely  minute  parti- 
cles, . . . which  there  is  strong  reason  for  regarding  as 
cosmic  dust.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 706. 

cosmically  (koz'mi-kal-i),  adv.  1.  With  refer- 
ence to  or  throughout  the  cosmos  or  universe ; 
universally. 

The  theory  of  Swedenborg,  so  cosmically  applied  by  him, 
that  the  man  makes  his  heaven  and  hell. 

Emerson,  Literature. 

2.  With  the  sun  at  rising  or  setting-  as,  a star 
is  said  to  rise  or  set  cosmically  when  it  rises  or 
sets  with  the  sun. 

cosmics  (koz'miks),  n.  [PI.  of  cosmic : see  -Zcs.] 
Cosmology.  [Rare.] 

Cosmiidse  (kos-ml'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cosmia 
+ -idee.}  A family  of  noctuid  moths,  typified 
by  the  genus  Cosmia.  They  have  the  body  moder- 
ately stout  or  rather  slender ; the  proboscis  elongate,  rare- 
ly short;  antennae  simple  or  nearly  so  ; palpi  ascending; 
hind  tibiae  with  long  spurs  ; fore  wings  moderately  broad, 
various  in  color,  often  acute  at  the  tips,  and  with  the  ex- 
terior border  slightly  oblique  or  undulating.  The  larvae 
have  16  legs ; they  are  elongate,  bright-colored,  and  live 
wrapped  in  leaves  like  tortricids.  The  pupae  are  short, 
pyriform,  acute  at  the  anus,  often  covered  with  a bluish 
efflorescence,  and  are  wrapped  in  leaves  or  moss  on  the 
ground.  Usually  written  Cosmidce.  Guende,  1852.  See 
^.cut  under  Cosmia. 

cosmism  (koz'mizm),  n.  [<  cosmos1  + -ism.} 
A name  applied  to  the  system  of  philosophy 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  enunci- 
ated by  Herbert  Spencer.  See  philosophy  of 
evolution , under  evolution. 

COSmo-.  [NL.,  etc.,  cosmo-,  < Gr.  noogo-g,  order, 
good  order,  ornament,  hence  (from  the  notion 
of  order,  arrangement)  the  world,  the  universe : 
see  cosmos1.}  An  element  in  some  words  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  ‘the  world ’ or  ‘the  uni- 
verse.? 

Cosmocoma  (kos-mok'o-ma),  n.  [NL.  (Fors- 
ter, 1856),  < Gr.  icdo/iog,  order,  ornament,  + K.o/17/, 
hair.]  A genus  of  spiculiferous  hymenopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Proctotrypidce.  They  have 
the  tarsi  4-jointed ; the  antennal  club  not  jointed ; the 
abdomen  petiolate  ; and  the  fore  wings  widening  gener- 
ally, with  the  marginal  vein  in  the  form  of  a dot.  The 
species  are  very  minute,  and  all  are  parasitic.  Several 
are  European,  and  one  is  North  American. 

cosmocrat  (koz'mo-krat),  n.  [<  Gr.  kAo/los,  the 
world,  4-  KpareiVy  govern ; with  term,  as  in  aris- 
tocrat, autocrat , democrat , etc.]  Ruler  of  the 
world:  in  the  extract  applied  to  the  devil. 
[Rare.] 

You  will  not  think,  great  Cosmocrat  l 
That  I spend  my  time  in  fooling  ; 

Many  irons,  my  Sire,  have  we  in  the  fire, 

And  I must  leave  none  of  them  cooling. 

Southey , The  Devil’s  Walk. 

cosmocratic  (koz-mo-krat'ik),  a.  [As  cosmo- 
crat + -ic;  with  term,  as  in  aristocratic,  demo- 
cratic, etc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a universal 
monarch  or  monarchy : as,  cosmocratic  aspira- 
tions or  aims. 

cosmogonal  (koz-mog'o-nal),  a.  [As  cosmogony 
+ -at.]  Cosmogonic.  ’ 

The  stupendous  and  cosmogonal  philosophy  of  the  Bhag- 
vat  Geeta.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  318. 

cosmogoner  (koz-mog'o-nfer),  n.  [As  cosmogony 
+ -er1.]  Same  as  cosiiiogonist. 
cosmogonic,  cosmogonical  (koz-mo-gon'ik,  -i- 
kal),  a.  [=  F.  cosmogonique  = Sp.  cosmogdnico 
= Pg.  It.  cosmogonico ; as  cosmogony  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  cosmogony. 

The  remarkable  cosmogonical  speculation  originally  pro- 
mulgated by  Immanuel  Kant. 

Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  201. 

cosmogonist  (koz-mog'o-nist),  n.  [<  cosmogony 
+ -isf.]  One  who  originates  or  expounds  a cos- 
mogony; one  versed  in  cosmogony;  specifically, 
one  who  holds  that  the  universe  had  a begin- 
ning in  time.  Also  cosmogoner. 

Wherefore  those  Pagan  Cosmogonists  who  were  theists, 
being  Polytheists  and  Theogonists  also,  and  asserting,  be- 
side the  one  supreme  unmade  Deity,  other  inferior  mun- 
dane gods,  generated  together  with  the  world. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System  (ed.  1837),  I.  344. 

cosmogony  (koz-mog'o-ni),  n.  [=  F.  cosmogo- 
nies Sp.  cosmogonia  = Pg.  It.  cosmogonia,  < Gr. 
Koofioyovia,  the  creation  or  origin  of  the  world, 
< Koc/wydvog,  creating  the  world,  < soopog,  the 
world,  + -yovog,  < y/  *yev,  produce.]  1.  The 
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theory  or  science  of  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
or  of  its  present  constitution  and  order;  a doc- 
trine or  account  of  the  creation;  specifically, 
the  doctrine  that  the  universe  had  a beginning 
in  time. 

If  we  consider  the  Greek  cosmogony  in  its  entirety,  as 
conceived  and  expounded  by  Hesiod,  we  shall  see  that  it 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  astronomy  of  the  Babylo- 
nians. Von  Ranke , Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  281. 

2.  Tbe  origination  of  tbe  universe;  creation. 
[Hare.] 

The  cosmogony , or  creation  of  the  world,  has  puzzled  the 
philosophers  of  all  ages.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiv. 

Every  theory  of  cosmogony  whatever  is  at  bottom  an  out- 
come of  nature  expressing  itself  through  human  nature. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  231. 

*=Syn.  See  cosmology. 

cosmographer  (koz-mog'ra-fer),  n.  [As  F.  cos- 
mographe  = Sp.  cosmografo  = Pg.  cosmographo 
- - It,,  cosmografo,  < LL.  cosmograplms,  a cosmog- 
rapber,  < Gr.  Koopoypdijiog,  describing  the  world : 
see  cosmography  and  -er.]  One  who  investi- 
gates the  problems  of  cosmography ; one  versed 
in  cosmography. 

The  cosmographers,  which  first  discovered  and  described 
the  roundness  of  the  earth.  Bacon,  Filuin  Labyr.,  § 7. 

cosmographic,  cosmographical  (koz-mo-graf'- 
ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [=  F.  cosmographique  = Sp.  cos- 
mogrdjico  = Pg.  cosmographico  = It.  cosmo- 
grafico ; as  cosmography  + -ic.]  Relating  to 
or  dealing  with  cosmography;  descriptive  of  or 
concerned  with  the  world  or  the  universe. 

An  old  cosmographical  poet. 

Selden,  On  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  Pref. 

cosmographically  (koz-mo-graf'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a cosmographic  manner ; with  regard  to  or 
in  accordance  with  cosmography. 

The  terella,  or  spherical  magnet,  cosmographically  set 
out  with  circles  of  the  globe. 

Sir  T.  Browne , Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 

cosmographist  (koz-mog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  cosmog- 
raphy + -ist.]  Same  as  cosmographer. 
cosmography  (koz-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  cosmo- 
graphie  = Sp.  cosmografia  = Pg.  cosmographia  = 
It.  cosmografia,  < LL.  cosmographia,  < Gr.  uo- 
apoypa<j>la,  description  of  the  world,  < noafioypd^og, 
describing  the  world  (>  LL.  cosmographies,  a 
cosmographer),  < Koapog,  the  world,  + ypatfmv, 
write,  describe.]  1.  The  science  which  de- 
scribes and  maps  the  main  features  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  embracing  astronomy, 
geography,  and  sometimes  geology. 

He  now  is  gone  to  prove  Cosmography, 

That  measures  coasts  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

Marlowe,  Doctor  Fauatus,  iii.  1. 

Cosmography 

Thou  art  deeply  read  in  ; draw  me  a map  from  the  Mer- 
maid. Fletcher , Wit  without  Money,  ii.  4. 

Nature  contracted,  a little  cosmography,  or  map  of  the 
universe.  South. 

2.  The  science  of  the  general  structure  and  re- 
lations of  the  universe.  =Syn.  See  cosmology. 
cosmolabe  (koz'mo-lab),  n.  [=  F.  cosmolabe  = 
Pg.  cosmolabio,  < Gr.  soauoc,  the  world,  + -faifiov, 
< 'Xappaveiv,  Aafieiv,  take:  see  astrolabe.]  An 
early  instrument,  essentially  the  same  as  the 
astrolabe,  used  for  measuring  the  angles  be- 
tween heavenly  bodies.  Also  called  pantacosm. 
cosmolatry  (koz-mol'a-tri),  11.  [<  Gr.  k6o yog, 

the  world,  + /.arptia,  divine  worship.]  Worship 
paid  to  the  world  or  its  parts. 

COSmoline  (koz'mo-lin),  n.  [<  cosm(etic)  + -ol 
+ -i«e2.]  The  trade-name  of  a residuum  ob- 
tained after  distilling  off  the  lighter  portions 
of  petroleum.  It  is  a mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  melts  at 
from  104°  to  125°  F.,  and  is  a smooth  unctuous  substance, 
^used  in  ointments,  etc. 

cosmological  (koz-mo-loj'i-kal),  a.  [As  F.  cos- 
mologique  = Sp.  cosmoldgico  = Pg.  It.  cosmo- 
logico,  < Gr.  Koap.oloyin6g,  pertaining  to  physical 
philosophy,  < * icoopoTioyia : see  cosmology  and 
-ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  cosmology. 

A comparison  between  the  probable  meaning  of  the 
Proem  to  Genesis  and  the  results  of  cosmological  and 
geological  science.  Gladstone,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo., XXVIII.  618. 

cosmologically  (koz-mo-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a cosmological  manner ; from  a cosmological 
point  of  view. 

Not  long  sitice,  cosmologically  speaking,  Jupiter  was 
shining  with  cloudless  self-luminosity. 

Winchell,  World-Life,  p.  434. 

cosmologist  (koz-mol'o-jist),  n.  [<  cosmology 
+ -ist.]  One  who  investigates  the  problems  of 
cosmology ; one  versed  in  cosmology. 

Cosmologists  have  built  up  their  several  theories,  aque- 
ous or  igneous,  of  the  early  state  of  the  earth. 

Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  110. 

cosmology  (koz-mol'6-ji),  n.  [=  F.  cosmologie 
= Sp.  cosmologia  = 1'g.  It.  cosmologia,  < Gr.  as 


cosmology 

if*mo[io%oyia  (cf.  adj.  Koapokoyu «5f,  pertaining  to 
physical  philosophy : see  cosmological),  < soa/tog, 
the  world,  + -\oyla,  < Uyuv,  speak:  s ee-ology.] 
1.  The  general  science  or  theory  of  the  cosmos 
or  material  universe,  of  its  parts,  elements,  and 
laws ; the  general  discussion  and  coordination 
of  the  results  of  the  special  sciences. 
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The  wild-goose  is  more  of  a cosmopolite  than  we ; he 
breaks  lus  fast  in  Canada,  takes  a luncheon  in  the  Ohio, 
and  plumes  himself  for  the  night  in  a southern  bayou. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  34i 


Cossus 


Cosne  (kon),  n.  A red  wine  grown  in  the  de- 
partment of  Nievre  in  France,  similar  in  flavor 

, , to  Bordeaux,  and  improving  with  age. 

II.  a.  Universal;  world-wide;  cosmopolitan,  ^sovereign  (ko-suv'e-ran),  n.  [<  co-l  + sov- 
ereign. J A joint  sovereign. 


The  facts  of  the  External  Order,  which  yield  a cosmology 
are  supplemented  by  the  facts  of  the  Internal  Order,  which 

yield  a psychology,  and  the  facts  of  the  Social  Order,  which  ,.J_.  , ,,  ' ' ° ®*»  - 

yield  a sociology.  G.  B.  Lewes,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  414.  COSmopolltlcal  (koz^mo-po-lit  'i-kal),  a.  K 

- casmonnlitp  of  for*  vtrJln'n,,!  l tt„  . _L 


English  is  emphatically  the  language  of  commerce,  of 
civilization,  of  social  and  religious  freedom,  of  progressive 
V a?d.>  therefore,  beyond  any  tongue  ever 
used  by  man,  it  is  of  right  the  cosmopolite  speech. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  i 


2.  That  branch  of  metaphysics  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  a priori  discussion  of  the  ul- 
timate philosophical  problems  relating  to  the 
world  as  it  exists  in  time  and  space,  and  to  the 
order  of  nature.— Rational  cosmology,  a philosophy 

oi  the  material  universe  founded  largely  or  wholly  on  a 
priori  or  metaphysical  principles,  and  not  mainly  on  ob- 
servation. = Syn.  Cosmogony , Cosmology,  Cosmography. 
Cosmogony  treats  of  the  way  in  which  the  world  or  the 
universe  came  to  be ; cosmology,  of  its  general  theory,  or  of 
its  structure  and  parts,  as  it  is  found  existing ; cosmogra- 
phy, of  its  appearance,  or  the  structure,  figure,  relations, 
etc.,  of  its  parts.  Each  of  these  words  may  stand  for  a 
treatise  upon  the  corresponding  subject.  Cosmology  and 
cosmography  are  not  altogether  distinct. 

cosmometry  ( koz -mom'e- tri),  n.  [=  F.  cos - 
mometriCy  (.  Gr.  Kd&uog,  the  world,  + - usrpia , < 
yerpov,  a measure.]  The  art  of  measuring  the 
world,  as  by  degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  or 
longitude. 

cosmoplastic  (koz-mo-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ko- 
cuorrAaaTtjg , the  framer  of  the  world,  < maponAa- 
( ttelv , frame  the  world,  ( kgo/ioc,  the  world,  + 
wMaouv,  form,  frame : see  plastic.']  Pertain- 
ing to  or  concerned  with  the  formation  of  the 
universe  or  world ; cosmogonic. 

The  opinion  of  Seneca  signifies  iittle  in  this  case,  he  be- 
ing no  better  than  a cosrnoplastiek  atheist ; i.  e.,  he  made 
a certain  plastick  or  gpermatick  nature,  devoid  of  all 
animality  or  conscious  intellectuality,  to  be  the  highest 
principle  in  the  universe. 

Hally  well,  Melampronoea  (1681),  p.  84. 

cosmopolicy  (koz-mo-pol'i-si),  n.  [<  cosmopo- 
lite, after  policy L]  Cosmopolitan  or  universal 
character;  universal  polity:  freedom  from  pre- 
judice. [Rare.] 

I have  finished  the  rough  sketcli  of  my  poem.  As  I 
have  not  abated  an  iota  of  the  infidelity  or  cosmopolicy  of 
it,  sufficient  will  remain,  exclusively  of  innumerable  faults 
invisible  to  partial  eyes,  to  make  it  very  unpopular.  ’ 
Shelley,  in  Bowden,  L 341. 

cosmopolitan  (koz-mo-pol'i-tan),  a.  and  re.  [As 
cosmopolite  + -are,  after  metropolitan.]  I a.  1 
Belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  limited  or 
restricted  to  no  one  part  of  the  social,  political, 
commercial,  or  intellectual  world;  limited  to 
no  place,  country,  or  group  of  individuals,  but 
common  to  all. 


cosmopolite , after  political.]  Universal; 
mopolitan. 

To  flnde  himselfe  Cosmopolites,  a citizen  and  member 
ot  the  whole  and  onely  one  mysticall  citie  vniuersall,  and 
so  consequently  to  meditate  of  the  Cosmopoliticatt  gon- 
ernment  thereof.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  6. 

Kant  says  somewhere  that,  as  the  records  of  human 
transactions  accumulate,  the  memory  of  man  will  have 
loom  only  for  those  of  supreme  cosmoptolitical  importance. 

Lowell,  Harvard  Oration,  Nov.  8,  1S86. 

cosmopolitism  (koz-mop'o-ll-tizm),  n.  [<  cos- 
mopolite + -iswi.]  Same  as  cosmopolitanism . 

1 he.  cosmopolitism  of  Germany,  the  contemptuous  na- 
tionality of  the  Englishman,  and  the  ostentatious  and  boast- 
ful nationality  of  the  Frenchman.  Coleridge. 

Cosmorama  (koz-mo-ra'mij),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ko- 
ctfwc,  the  world,  + "upaga,  a view,  < bpdv,  see.]  A 
view  or  scries  of  views  of  the  world;  specifi- 
cally, an  exhibition  of  a number  of  drawings 
paintings,  or  photographs  of  cities,  buildings 
landscapes,  and  the  like,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  so  arranged  that  they  are  reflected 
from  mirrors,  the  reflections  being  seen  through 
a lens. 


Capital  is  becoming  more  and  more  cosmopolitan. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

We  revere  in  Dante  that  compressed  force  of  life-long 
passion  which  could  make  a private  experience  cosmopoli- 
tan in  its  reach  and  everlasting  in  its  significance. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  171. 
Hence  2.  Free  from  local,  provincial,  or  na- 
tional ideas,  prejudices,  or  attachments;  at 
home  all  over  the  world.— 3.  Characteristic 
of  acosmopolite : as,  cosmopolitan  manners. — 
4.  Widely  distributed  over  the  globe : said  of 
plants  and  animals. 

II.  re.  One  who  has  no  fixed  residence ; one 
who  is  free  from  provincial  or  national  preju- 
dices; one  who  is  at  home  in  everyplace;  a 
citizen  of  the  world;  a cosmopolite, 
cosmopolitanism  (koz-mo-pol'i-tan-izm),  re. 
[<  cosmopolitan  4-  -ism.]  The  state  of  being 
cosmopolitan;  universality  of  extent,  distribu- 
tion, feeling,  etc.;  especially,  the  character 
of  a cosmopolite,  or  citizen  of  the  world.  Also 
called  cosmopolitism. 

He  [Comte]  preached  cosmopolitanism,  but  remained 
the  quintessence  of  a Frenchman.  iV.  A.  Itev.,  CXX  246. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  great  Napoleonic  Empire  a 
reaction  against  cosmopolitanism  and  a romantic  enthusi- 
asm for  nationality  spread  over  Europe  like  an  epidemic. 
ir  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  413! 

cosmopolite  (koz-mop'o-lit),  re.  and  a.  [=  F. 
cosmopolite  = Sp.  Pg.  ft.  cosmopolita,  < Gr.  ko- 
cuorro/uTT/c,  a citizen  of  the  world,  ( Koa/coc,  the 
world  + TtoVirys,  citizen:  see  politic,  polity.'] 
x,  n.  1.  A citizen  of  tlio  world;  one  who  is 
cosmopolitan  in  his  ideas  or  life. 

I came  tumbling  into  the  world  a pure  cadet,  a true 
cosmopolite ; not  born  to  land,  lease,  house,  or  office. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  60. 

Sis  air  was  that  of  a cosmopolite 
in  the  wide  universe  from  sphere  to  sphere. 

Lowell , Oriental  Apologue. 
2.  An  animal  or  a plant  existing  in  many  or 
most  parts  of  the  world,  or  having  a wide  range 
of  existence  or  migration. 
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.•^he  temples,  and  saloons,  and  cosmoramas,  and  foun- 
tains glittered  and  sparkled  before  our  eyes. 

Dickens,  Sketches  by  Boz,  xiv. 

cosmoramic  (koz-mo-ram'ik),  a.  [<  cosmorama 
-ic. ] Relating  to  or  like  a cosmorama. 
cosmos1  (koz'mos),  n.  [Also  hosmos ; < NL. 
cosmos , cosrnus,  ML.  cosmus , Gr.  Kocrgog,  order, 
good  order,  form,  ornament,  and  esp.  the  world 
or  the  imi verse  as  an  orderly  system.]  1. 
Order;  harmony. 

Hail  brave  Henry : across  the  Nine  dim  Centuries,  we 
siUute  thee,  still  visible  as  a valiant  Son  of  Cosmos  and  Son 
of  Heaven,  beneficently  sent  us  ! 

Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  ii.  1. 
Hence-—  2.  The  universe  as  an  embodiment  of 
order  and  harmony;  the  system  of  order  and 
law  exhibited  in  the  universe. 

If  we  take  the  highest  product  of  evolution,  civilized  hu- 
man society,  and  ask  to  what  agency  all  its  marvels  must 
be  credited,  the  inevitable  answer  is— To  that  Unknown 
Cause  of  which  the  entire  Cosmos  is  a manifestation. 

H.  Spencer,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  471. 

3.  Any  system  or  circle  of  facts  or  things  con- 
sidered as  complete  in  itself. 

Each  of  us  is  constantly  having  sensations  which  do  not 
amount  to  perceptions  [and]  make  no  lodgment  in  the  cos- 
mos of  our  experience. 

T.  II.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  § 145. 

4.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A small  genus  of  Compositce, 

related  to  the  dahlia,  ranging  from  Bolivia  to 
Arizona.  C.  caudatus  is  widely  naturalized  through  the 
tropics.  G.  bipxnnatus  and  G.  diver  si folius  are  frequently 
cultivated.  J 

COsmos2t,  «.  [A  corrupted  form  (appar.  for 
comos)  of  Tatar  kumiz:  see  kumiss.]  Fer- 
mented mare’s  milk:  same  as  kumiss. 

Their  drinke  called  Cosmos,  which  is  mares  milke.  is 
prepared  after  this  maner.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  97. 

They  [the  Tatars]  then  cast  on  the  ground  new  Cosmos 
and  make  a great  feast.  Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  414’ 

cosmoscope  (koz'mo-skop),  re.  [<  Gr.  *oW,  the 
universe,  + eKoittlv,  view.]  An  instrument  de- 
signed to  show  the  positions,  relations,  and 
movements  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon;  an 
orrery. 

cosmosphere  (koz'mo-sfer),  a . [<  Gr.  Koa/toc, 
the  world,  + c<j,aipa,  a sphere.]  An  apparatus 
for  showing  the  position  of  the  earth  at  any 
given  time  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  it 
consists  of  a hollow  glass  globe,  on  which  are  depicted  the 
vestriaTgloh"  cons*e^a^ons»  an,l  within  which  is  a ter- 

cosmotheism  (koz'mo-the-izm),  re.  [<  Gr.  k6- 
miof  the  world,  + God,  + -ism:  see  theism.] 
JJeihcation  of  the  cosmos ; the  system  which 
identifies  God  with  the  cosmos;  pantheism 
cosmothetic  (koz-mo-thet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kdayoe, 
the  world,  + 6mn6s,  < derds,  verbal  adj.  of  rt- 
vevat,  put,  assume,  = E.  do : see  thesis.]  Sup- 
posmg  the  existence  of  an  external  world; 
affirming  the  real  existence  of  the  external 
world. 

To  the  class  of  cosmothetic  idealists  the  great  majority 
of  modern  philosophers  are  to  be  referred.  J ' 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Cosmothetic  idealism,  idealist.  See  the  nouns. 


Peter  being  then  only  a hoy,  Sophia,  Ivan's  sister  of  the 
whoie  blood,  was  joined  with  them  as  regent,  under  the 
title  of  co-sovereign.  Brougham. 

a.  [<  co-l  + specific.] 

01  the  same  species;  conspecific. 

COSS^t,  n,  [ME.,  < AS.  coss,  a kiss : see  hiss,  n. 
and «?.]  A kiss. 

The  queen  thus  aeordecl  with  the  Cros, 

A gens  hym  spak  nomore  speche  ; 

The  lady  gaf  the  cros  a cosse, 

The  lady  of  love  longe  loue  gan  seche. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  207. 
C0SS2t  (kos),  re.  [In  phrase  rule  of  coss,  an  early 
name  tor  algebra,  a half-translation  of  It.  re- 
gola  di  cosa,  lit.  the  rule  of  the  thing:  reqola, 
< It.  regula , rule ; di,  < L.  de,  of ; cosa,  a thing 
L.  causa,  a cause,  LL.  a thing),  being  the 
unknown  quantity,  3;;  see  rule,  chose*,  and  x 
algebraic  symbol.]  The  unknown  quan- 
tity m an  algebraic  problem.  Also  cos,  cosa. — 
Rule  Of  coss,  an  elementary  algebraic  method  of  solving 
problems ; algebra.  " b 

COSS3  (kos),  n.  [Also  written  Jcos,  repr.  Hind. 

1 = liros!  a coss,  < Skt.  kroca,  a call, 
calling-distance  (e.  g.,  Hind,  gau-kos,  the  dis- 
tance  at  which  one  can  hear  the  lowing  of  a 
cow),  < -v/  kritr,  call,  cry  out.]  In  India,  a road- 
measnre  of  variable  extent,  ranging  from  1 to 

2 miles  (rarely  more),  being  usually  about  It 
miles,  especially  in  Bengal. 

1 determined  to  keep  to  the  road  and  ride  round  to  the 

Narkunda,  • • • which  is  ten  coss,  or 
about  fifteen  miles  away. 

H . II.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  164. 

Cossack  (Li »s  ak),re.  [Buss.  Kozakii,  Kazakh,  a 
Cossack ; < Turki  quzzdq,  an  adventurer,  a gue- 
rilla, a predatory  horseman,  a freebooter.]  One 
of  a military  people  inhabiting  the  steppes  of 
Russia  along  the  lower  Don  and  about  the 
Dnieper,  Volga,  and  Ural.  Originally,  an  irregular 
iatar  soldiery  subject  to  the  khanate  of  Krim  Tatary. 
Ihe  origin  of  the  Russian  Cossacks  is  uncertain,  but  their 
liuoleus  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  refugees  from 
the  ancient  limits  of  Russia  forced  by  hostile  invasion  to 
the  adoption  of  a military  organization  or  order,  which 
grew  into  a more  or  less  free  tribal  existence.  Their  in- 
dependent spirit  has  led  to  numerous  unsuccessful  re- 
volts, ending  in  their  subjection,  although  they  retain 
various  privileges.  As  light  cavalry  they  form  an  ele- 
ment m the  Russian  army  valuable  in  skirmishing. 

cossas  (kos'az),  re.  pi.  [E.  Ind.]  Plain  East 
Indian  muslins,  of  various  qualities  and  widths, 
cossee  (kos'e),  re.  [Of  E.  Ind.  origin.]  A brace- 
let. 

cosset  (kos'et),  re.  [Cf.  AF.  cozcts,  pi.,  AS. 
cotsetlan,  ‘house-dwellers.’]  I.  A lamb 
brought  up  by  hand;  a pet  lamb. 

Much  greater  gyfts  for  guerdon  .thou  shalt  gayne 
Ifien  Kidde  or  Cosset.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

2.  A pet  of  any  kind. 

Quar.  WeU.  this  dry  nurse,  I say  still,  is  a delicate  man. 
r . ' Lit.  And  l am  for  the  cosset  his  charge:  did  you 
evei  see  a fellow  s face  more  accuse  him  for  an  ass? 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

cosset  (kos'et),  v . t.  [<  cosset,  ».]  To  fondle ; 
make  a pet  of;  nurse  fondly. 

I have  been  cosseting  this  little  beast  up,  iu  the  hopes 
you  d accept  it  as  a present.  1 

H.  Kingsley,  Geoftry  Hamlyn,  xxvi. 
Every  seetion  of  political  importance,  every  interest  in 
tfie  electorate,  has  to  be  cosseted  and  propitiated  bv  the 
humouring  of  whims,  fads,  and  even  more  substantial  de- 
mands. Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  145. 

cossict,  cossicalt  (kos'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [=  It.  cos- 
sico  ; as  coss 2 + -ic,  -teal.  The  true  derivation 
having  been  forgotten,  it  was,  later,  ignorantly 
connected  with  L.  cos,  a whetstone.]  Relating 
to  algebra ; algebraic. 

There  were  sometimes  added  to  these  numbers  certain 
signs  or  algebraic  figures,  called  cossical  signings. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  414. 
Cossic  algorism,  an  algebraical  process  of  determining 
the  value  of  an  unknown  quantity.—  Cossic  numbers 
powers  and  roots.  ’ 

Cossidae  (kos'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cossus  -f 
-law.)  A family  of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera  or 
moths  taking  name  from  the  genua  Cossus 
(which  see). 

COSSistt  (kos'ist),  n.  [<coss*  -f  - ist.l  An  al- 
gebraist. 

cossoletisf,  n.  Same  as  cassolette. 

COSSUm  (kos'ura),  n.  A malignant  nicer  of  the 
nose,  often  syphilitic.  Dunqlison . 

Cossus  (kos'iis),  v.  [NL.,  < L.  cossus,  a kind 
Ot  larva  found  under  the  bark  of  trees.]  1. 

A genus  oi  moths,  of  the  family  Epialidse : 
nown  as  the  ghost-moths.  Cossus  ligniperda,  one 


Cossus 


Goat-moth  ( Cossus  ligniperda),  reduced  about  one  third. 

of  the  largest  of  the  British  moths,  is  called  the  goat-moth , 
from  the  disagreeable  liirciue  odor  of  the  larvae ; it  ex- 
pands 3 to  3i  inches,  and  is  of  variegated  coloration. 

2.  [?.  c.]  Same  as  acne. 
cossyphene  (kos'i-fen),  n.  [<  F.  cossyph&ne 
(Latreille).]  A beetle  of  tbe  genus  Cossyplms, 
or  of  some  allied  genus. 

cossyphore  (kos'i-for),  n.  Same  as  cossyphene. 
Cossyphus  (kos'i-fus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  s6aavif>o ;, 
a singing  bird,  perhaps  the  black  ouzel ; also  a 
sea-fish.]  1.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  atracheliate 
heteromerous  insects,  of  the  family  Tenebrio- 
nidce.  Fabricius,  1792. — 2+.  In  ornith.,  a genus 
of  sturnoid  passerine  birds:  same  as  Acrido- 
tihcres.  Dumeril. — 3.  In  iclith.,  a genus  of 
labroid  fishes.  Valenciennes. 

COSSyrite  (kos'i-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kdaavpog,  also 
Kdomvpa,  an  island  between  Sicily  and  Africa, 
now  called  Pantellaria,  + -ife2.]  A mineral 
related  to  amphibole  in  form  and  composition, 
occurring  in  triclinie  crystals  in  the  liparite  of 
the  island  of  Pantellaria. 

cost1  (kost),  n.  [<  ME.  cost,  < ONortb.  cost,  < 
Icel.  kostr,  m.,  choice,  chance,  opportunity,  con- 
dition, state,  quality,  = AS.  cyst,  f.,  choice, 
election,  a thing  chosen,  excellence,  virtue,  = 
OS.  kust  = OFries.  kest,  choice,  estimation, 
virtue,  = MD.  D.  kust  = OHG.  chust,  oust,  MHG. 
kust,  G-.  hurst,  f.,  choice,  = Goth,  kustus,  m., 
gakusts,  f.,  test,  proof ; with  formative  -t,  < 
Goth,  kiusan  = AS.  cedsan  (pp.  coren),  etc., 
choose:  see  choose.']  It.  Manner;  way  and 
means. 

Bi-knowe  alle  the  costes  of  care  that  he  hade. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2495. 

2f.  Quality ; condition ; property ; value ; worth. 
Who-so  knew  the  costes  that  knit  ar  therinne  [in  the  girdle] 
He  wolde  hit  prayse  at  more  prys,  parauenture. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1849. 
Chief  men  of  worth,  of  mekle  cost , 

To  be  lamentit  sair  for  ay. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  188). 
At  all  costs,  by  all  means ; at  all  events.  [This  phrase 
was  formerly  in  dative  singular,  without  the  preposition  : 
We  ne  magen  alre  coste  halden  Crist  bibode. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies , p.  21. 
It  is  now  usually  associated  with  cos<2.]  — Needes  COStt, 
by  all  means ; necessarily. 

The  night  was  schort,  and  faste  by  the  daye 
That  needes  cost  he  moste  himselven  hyde. 

Chaucer , Knight’s  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  1.  619. 

cost2  (k6st),  v . t.  • pret.  and  pp.  cost , ppr.  cost- 
ing . [<  ME.  costen,  < OF.  coster,  couster,  F.  cou- 
ter , cost,  = Pr.  Sp.  costar  = Pg.  custar  = It.  cos- 
tare (=  D.  kosten  = ORGc.*chostdn,  MHG.  kosten, 
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To  cost  dear,  to  require  a great  outlay,  or  involve  or  en- 
tail much  trouble,  suffering,  loss,  etc. 

Were  it  known  that  you  mean  as  you  say,  surely  those 
wordes  might  cost  you  dear. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.  to  ii.,  note. 

’T  has  often  cost  the  boldest  Cedar  dear 
To  grapple  with  a storm. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  89. 

cost2  (kdst),  n.  [<  ME.  cost , const,  F.  cout,  cost, 
= Pr  cost,  costa  = Sp.  costo,  costa  = Pg.  custa 
= It.  costo  = D.  kost=  OHG.  cliosta,  MHG.  koste, 
G.  kost  = Dan.  Sw.  kost.  (ML.  costa );  cost,  ex- 
pense; from  the  verb.]  1.  The  equivalent  or 
price  given  for  a thing  or  service  exchanged, 
purchased,  or  paid  for;  the  amount  paid,  or 
engaged  to  be  paid,  for  some  thing  or  some 
service : as,  the  cost  of  a suit  of  clothes ; the 
cost  of  building  a house.  Nothing  has  any  cost  until 
it  is  actually  attained  or  obtained ; while  price  is  the 
amount  which  is  asked  for  a service  or  thing. 

By  Flames  a House  I hir’d  was  lost 
Last  Year  : and  I must  pay  the  Cost. 

Prior , A Dutch  Proverb. 

Value  is  the  life-giving  power  of  anything;  cost,  the 
quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  it ; price,  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  its  possessor  will  take  in  ex- 
change for  it.  Buskin , Munera  Pulveris,  § 12. 

2.  That  which  is  expended ; outlay  of  any  kind, 
as  of  money,  labor,  time,  or  trouble ; expense  or 
expenditure  in  general ; specifically,  great  ex- 
pense : as,  the  work  was  done  at  public  cost. 
Have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king’s  cost  f 2 Sam.  xix.  42. 
Let  foreign  princes  vainly  boast 
The  rude  effects  of  pride  and  cost. 

Waller,  Her  Majesty’s  New  Building. 
Passing  to  birds,  we  find  preservation  of  the  race  se- 
cured at  a greatly  diminished  cost  to  both  parents  and  off- 
spring. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 275. 

3 .pi.  In  law : ( a ) The  sums  fixed  by  law  or 
allowed  by  the  court  for  charges  in  a suit, 
awarded  usually  against  the  party  losing,  and 
in  favor  of  the  party  prevailing  or  his  attorney. 

Nobody  but  you  can  rescue  her,  . . . and  you  can  only 
do  that  by  paying  the  costs  of  the  suit  — both  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlvii. 

(h)  The  sum  which  the  law  allows  to  the  at- 
torney. to  be  paid  by  his  client — At  all  costs. 
See  cost*.— Costs  of  the  cause  or  of  the  action,  in  law, 
the  aggregate  of  costs  to  which  the  prevailing  party  is  en- 
titled 
the  cause. 

costs  imposed  on  a party  in  respect  to  an  incidental  pro- 
ceeding at  the  time  it  is  taken  or  determined,  as,  for  in- 
stance, an  adjournment,  in  contradistinction  to  general 
costs  of  the  cause. — Dives  costs,  in  Eng.  legal  parlance, 
costs  which  one  allowed  to  sue  without  liability  to  costs 
voluntarily  pays  to  his  attorney,  and  is  therefore,  if  suc- 
cessful, allowed  to  tax  against  his  adversary. — To  count 
the  cost.  See  count*. — To  one’s  cost,  with  inconve- 
nience, suffering,  or  loss ; to  one’s  detriment  or  sorrow : 
as,  that  some  one  had  blundered,  he  found  to  his  cost. 

What  they  had  fondly  wished,  proved  afterwards,  to 
their  costs,  over  true.  Knolles , Hist.  Turks. 

Oh  frail  estate  of  human  beings, 

And  slippery  hopes  below  ! 

Now  to  our  cost  your  emptiness  we  know. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  1.  401. 
= Syn.  1 and  2.  Expense,  Worth,  etc.  See  price. 
cost3  (kost),  n.  [<  L.  costa , a rib,  side : see 
coast.)  If.  A rib  or  side. 

Made  like  an  auger,  with  which  tail  she  wriggles 
Betwixt  the  costs  of  a ship,  and  sinks  it  straight. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  cottise, 


cost-book 

Thare  fore  I telle  yow  schorttely,  how  a man  may  goon 
with  lytel  costage  and  schortte  tyme. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  125. 
For  more  solempne  in  euery  mannes  syght 
This  feste  was,  and  gretter  of  costage, 

Than  was  the  reuel  of  hir  mariage. 

Chaucer , Clerk’s  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  1126. 

costal  (kos'tal),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  costal  = It.  cos- 
tale, < NL.  costalis  (ML.  *costalis,  in  neut.  cos- 
tale, the  side  of  a hill),  < costa,  a rib,  the  side, 
etc.:  see  costa,  coast,  re.]  1.  In  anat. : (a)  Per- 
taining to  the  ribs  or  the  side  of  the  body:  as, 
costal  nerves.  (b)  Bearing  ribs;  costiferons: 
applied  to  those  vertebra;  which  bear  ribs,  and 
to  that  part  of  the  sternum  to  which  ribs  are 
attached. — 2.  In  entom.,  pertaining  to  the  costa 
or  anterior  edge  of  an  insect’s  wing;  situated 
on  or  near  the  costa. — 3.  In  hot.,  pertaining  to 
the  costa  or  midrib  of  a leaf  or  frond. 

Veins  . . . forming  a single  costal  row  of  long  areolae. 

Syn.  Fil.,  p.  523. 

Costal  angle,  in  entom.,  the  tip  of  the  wing. — Costal 
area,  in  entom.,  a part  of  the  wing  or  tegminum  bordering 
the  anterior  margin,  and  extending  to  the  subcostal  vein. 
In  many  of  the  Orthoptera  it  has  a different  texture  and 
appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  wing.—  Costal  cartilage. 
See  cartilage. — Costal  cells,  in  entom.,  the  cells  nearest 
the  costa,  generally  numbered  from  the  base  of  the  wing 
outward.  One  of  them 
is  frequently  opaque, 
and  is  then  called 
the  pterostigma.  But 
many  authors  include 
in  the  term  costal  only 
one  or  more  cells  be- 
tween the  pterostig- 
ma and  the  base  of  the 
wing.— Costal  mar- 
gin, in  entom. , the  cos- 
ta or  anterior  margin  of  the  wing. — Costal  plate,  in  Che- 
Ionia,  one  of  a series  of  expanded  dermal  plates  of  bone, 
ankylosed  with  a rib,  forming  a part  of  the  carapace.  See 
cut  under  Chelonia. — Costal  processes,  in  omith. : (a) 
The  unciform  processes  given  off  by  many  ribs,  overlap- 
ping succeeding  ribs.  ( b ) Certain  parts  of  the  sternum 
with  which  the  ribs  articulate.  They  are  very  prominent 
in  passerine  birds.  See  cut  under  carinate. — Costal  vein, 
in  entom.,  a large  longitudinal  vein  or  rib  nearly  parallel 
to,  and  frequently  touching,  the  anterior  margin,  but  in 
the  Odonata  separated  from  it  by  the  marginal  vein. 
COStally  (kos'tal-i),  adv.  In  entom.:  (a)  Toward 
the  costa  or  front  margin  of  the  wing:  as,  a 
band  produced  costally.  (!>)  Over  the  costal 
as,  a line  costally  angulated. 


Wing  of  Bee,  showing  costa,  or  costal 
vein,  a,  and  subcostal  vein,  b.  The  space 
inclosed  by  a and  b is  the  costal  cell. 


G.  kosten  — Dan.  koste  = Sw.  Icel.  kosta,  after 

Bom.), < ML.  costare,  contr.  of  L.  constare,  stand  cogt'H* (kost),'  n.  [ME, 
together,  stand  at,  cost,<  com-,  together,  + stare,  cos f _ gp_  pg.  jt.  C0St0, 

stand:  see  constant.]  1.  To  require  the  ex-  k6„TOCj  an  aromatic  plant,  < Ar.  kost,  kust,  Hind, 
penditure  of  (something  valuable ) in  exchange,  j:us]lth : see  costmary.]  Costmary. 
purchase,  or  payment;  be  of  the  price  of;  be  £osta  (kos'ta),  re. ; pi.  costas  (-te).  [NL.,  < L. 

acquired  m return  for : as,  it  cost  five  dollars.  coste;  a rib,  a side : see  cost 3 and  coast,  n.]  1 . In 
Though  it  had  coste  me  eatel  [wealth],  anat. : (a)  [L.]  A rib.  (b)  A border  or  side 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Pro!.,  1.  204.  * " ‘ * ~ ' 

There,  there ! a diamond  gone,  cost  me  two  thousand 
ducats  in  Frankfort ! Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 

To  have  made  a league  of  road  among  such  rocks  and 
precipices  would  have  cost  the  state  a year’s  revenue. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  78. 

2.  In  general,  to  require  (as  a thing  or  result  to 
be  desired)  an  expenditure  of  any  specified 
thing,  as  time  or  labor;  be  done  or  acquired  at 
the  expense  of,  as  of  pain  or  loss ; occasion  or 
bring  on  (especially  something  evil)  as  a result. 

If  it  should  cost  my  life  this  very  night, 

I’ll  gae  to  the  Tolbooth  door  wi’  thee. 

Archie  of  Ca’ field  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  91). 

He  enticed 

Israel  in  Sittira,  on  their  march  from  Nile, 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  414. 

Difference  in  opinions  has  cost  many  millions  of  lives. 

Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iv.  5. 

The  President  has  paid  dear  for  his  White  House.  It 
has  commonly  cost  him  all  his  peace,  and  the  best  of  his 
manly  attributes.  Emerson , Compensation. 


r^Costa»  costaUe’r^edCkol'tef-n^;.  In  lot,  hav- 

mg  the  secondary  nerves  of  the  leaf  springing 

from  the  costa  or  midrib.  Also  costatovenose. 
costardt  (kos'tard),  re.  [<  ME.  costard,  an  apple, 
orig.  a ‘ribbed'  apple,  a var.  (accom.  to  -ard) 
of  * costate  (first  found  in  later  use),  < ML.  cos- 
tatus, ribbed,  < L.  costa,  a rib:  see  cost3,  and 
cf.  costate.  Cf.  also  custard,  ult.  a var.  of  crus- 
tate.  Bee -ard.  Hence  costard-  or  costermonger 
and  coster.]  1.  A large  variety  of  apple. 

The  wilding,  costard,  then  the  well-known  pom-water. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xviii. 

2.  The  head.  [Humorous.] 

Take  him  on  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy  sword,  and 
then  throw  him  into  the  malmsey-butt,  in  the  next  room. 

Shak.,  Kioh.  III.,  i.  i. 

Also  costerd. 

costardmongert  (kos'tard-mung//g6r),  re.  Same 
as  costermonger. 

Edg.  Have  you  prepared  the  costardmonger  ? 

Fight.  Yes,  and  agreed  for  his  basket  of  pears. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  1. 


. cooste,  costmary ; Pr.  costate,  costated  (kos'tat,  -ta-ted),  a.  [<  L. 
^^os,  <x>stum,<  Cir.  costatus,  ribbed,  < costa,  rib:  s 


of  something  • specifically  applied  to  the  three 
borders  or  costa;  of  the  human  scapula  or  shoul- 
der-blade— the  superior  or  coracoid,  the  poste- 
rior or  vertebral,  and  the  anterior  or  axillary. 

(c)  A ridge  on  something,  giving  it  a ribbed  ap- 
pearance.— 2.  In  zool.:  ( a ) In  entom.'  (1) 
broad,  elevated  longitudinal  line  or  ridge  on  a 
surface.  (2)  The  anterior  border  of  an  insect’s 
wing,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  or 
outer  angle.  Hence  — (3)  The  space  on  the 
wing  bordering  the  anterior  margin.  (4)  The 

costal  or  anterior  vein.  (5)  In  conch.,  the  ridge  ,,  , ......... 

or  one  of  the  ridges  of  a shell,  (c)  In  Actino-  cost-book  ‘ 

zoa , an  external  vertical  ridge  marking  the  site 
of  a septum  within.  ( d ) In  Crinoidea,  a row  of 
plates  succeeding  the  inferior  or  basal  portion 
of  the  cup. — 3.  In  hot.,  a rib  or  primary  vein;  a 
midrib  or  midnerve  of  a leaf  or  frond, 
costaget,  re-  [ME.,  also  courtage;  < OF.  costage, 
coustage  (=  Pr.  costatge;  ML.  costagium),  < cos- 
ter, cost:  see  cost2  + -age.]  Cost;  expense. 


see  costa,  cost3. 
Cf  .costard.]  1.  Having  a rib  or  ribs ; ribbed. 
— 2.  Having  a ridge  or  ridges;  ridged,  as  if 
ribbed.  Specifically— (a)  In  entom.,  having  several 
broad  elevated  lines  or  ridges  extending  in  a longitudinal 
direction.  (b)  In  hot.,  having  one  or  more  primary  longi- 
tudinal veins  or  ribs,  as  a leaf,  (c)  In  conch. , having  ridges 
crossing  the  whorls  and  parallel  with  the  mouth  of  the 
shell,  as  in  univalves,  for  example  Harpidae,  or  radiating, 
as  in  bivalves,  for  example  most  Cardiidce . — Costate 
eggs,  in  entom.,  those  eggs  which  have  raised  ribs  run- 
ning from  end  to  end. 

costatovenose  (kos-ta-to-ve'nos),  a.  [<  L.  cos- 
tatus, ribbed  (see  costate),  + venosus,  having 
veins : see  venous.]  Same  as  costal-nerved. 
COStayt,  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  coast. 
Dounward  ay  in  my  pleiyng, 

The  ryver  syde  costeiyng. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  134. 

[<  cost  for  costean  + 
book.]  In  British  mining,  a book  containing 
the  names  of  all  tbe  joint  adventurers  in  a mine, 
with  the  number  of  shares  each  holds.  A share- 
holder who  wishes  to  leave  the  company  can  do 
so  by  getting  his  name  removed  from  the  cost- 
book.  — Cost-book  system,  in  British  mining,  a method 
of  keeping  mining  accounts  and  managing  a joint-stock 
company,  by  which  any  one  of  the  adventurers  can  with- 
draw on  due  notice,  the  accounts  being  kept  in  such  a man- 
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ner  that  the  exact  financial  condition  of  the  mine  mav  be 
at  any  time  easily  made  out. 

costean  (kos-ten'),  v.  i.  [<  Com.  cothas,  drop- 
ped, + stean  (LL.  stannum),  tin.]  In  mining, 
to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  position  of  a lode 
by  sinking  pits  through  the  soil  to  the  bed-rock. 

The  general  direction  of  the  lode  having  been,  as  supposed, 
aPPr' oximately  ascertained  by  means  of  work  already  done 
the  object  of  costeaning  is  to  trace  the  lode  still  further 
through  ground  where  its  outcrop  is  not  visible  on  the  sur- 
face. 

costeaning  (kos-te'ning),  n . [Verbal  n.  of  cos- 
tean j v.]  In  mining , the  process  of  sinking  pits 
to  discover  a lode.  [Cornwall.] 
costean-pit  (kos-ten'pit),  n.  In  Cornish  min- 
ing,  a pit  sunk  to  the  bed-rock  in  costeaning. 
[Cornwall.] 

costeiet,  v.  See  costay , coast . 
costella.  n.  Plural  of  costellum . 
costellate  (kos-tel'at),  a.  [<  NL.  costellatus,  < 
costellum , a little  rib : see  costellum.']  l.lnbot., 
finely  ribbed  or  costate. — 2.  In  anat.  and  zool., 
finely  ridged,  as  if  ribbed  with  costella. 
costellum  (kos-tel'um),  n. ; pi.  costella  (-a). 
[NL.,  neut.  dim.  of  L.  costa , a rib:  see  costa, 
coast]  In  anat.,  a small  or  rudimentary  rib. 
coster1  (kos'ter),  u.  [Abbr.  of  costermonger.'] 
Same  as  costermonger. 

“Feyther”  had  been  “a  coster"  and,  in  Lizbeth’s  phrase 
had  got  a breast  trouble,  ” which,  with  other  troubles’ 
had  sent  the  poor  soul  to  the  church-yard. 

Harper's  Mag.,  HXXVI.  140. 
coster2  (kos'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  coster,  also  (with 
excrescent  -d)  costerd,  < OF.  costiere  (>  ML.  cos- 
terium),  a side  hanging,  prop,  adj.,  < ML.  *cos- 
tarius,  of  or  at  the  side,  < L.  costa,  side:  see 
costa,  coast.]  1.  Eccles.,  the  side  hangings  of 
an  altar.  (<1)  That  part  of  the  altar-cloth  which  hangs 
down  at  either  end.  (6)  One  of  the  side  curtains  which 
serve  to  inclose  the  altar  and  to  protect  it  from  drafts. 

i?^ece  taPestry  or  carpeting  used  as  a 
small  banging,  as  the  valance  of  a bed,  the  hang- 
mg  border  of  a tablecloth,  and  the  like. 

Also  called  costering. 

coster-boy  (kos'ter-boi),  n.  A boy  who  sells 
costards,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  in  the  streets. 
Davies.  [Eng.] 

Laying  down  the  law  to  a group  of  coster-boys,  for  want 
of  better  audience.  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xxiv. 
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costa  or  ridge:  as,  a costiform  interspace  be- 
tween strife. 

costifoust,  a.  Same  as  costious. 

COStilet,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  coustille,  a short  sword, 
a sort  of  dagger  or  poniard:  see  coistril.]  A 
dagger;  a poniard. 

,,  Gaffray  hym  smote  vppon  the  hanehe  so 

Wyth  a costue  which  in  hys  slefle  gan  hold  that  his  les- 
seron  failed  and  breke  to. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4334. 

costile-iront,  n.  [ME.  costile-yre:  see  costile.] 
Same  as  costile. 


costovertebral 


costerd1!,  n.  Same  as  costard. 

COSterd2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  coster 2. 
costerilt,  n.  Same  as  costrel. 
costering  (kos'ter-ing),  n.  [<  coster 2 + -ing.] 
Same  as  coster 2. 

costermonger  (kos'ter-mung'ger),  n.  and  a. 
[I  or  costerdmonger,  for  costardmonger,  < costard 
+ monger.  Sometimes  shortened  to  coster.] 
I.  n.  A hawker  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Also 
coster,  and  formerly  costardmonger. 

Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  costermonger’s  times, 
that  true  valour  is  turned  bearherd. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 
And  then  he’ll  rail,  like  a rude  costermonger. 

That  school-boys  had  couzened  of  his  apples. 

Beau,  and  FI,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 

II.  a.  Mercenary;  sordid.  Nares. 
costevoust,  a.  Same  as  costious. 
cost-free  (k6st'fre),  adv.  Free  of  charge ; with- 
out expense. 

Her  duties  being  to  talk  French,  . . . and  her  privileges 
to  live  cost-free  and  ...  to  gather  scraps  of  knowledge. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  ii. 
costfulf,  a.  [ME.  costeful ; < costs  + 

Costly.  J J 

A co8tefulle  clothe  is  tokyn  of  poverte. 

Political  Poems , etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  Si. 

costicartilage  (kos-ti-kiir'ti-laj),  n.  [<  L.  costa, 

, cartilage.]  Acostal  cartilage;  asternal 
rib,  when  not  ossified.  11.  G.  Wilder. 

costicartilaginous  (kos-ti-kar-ti-laj'i-nus),  a 
[<  costicartilage  (-gin-)  + -ous.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a costicartilage. 

costicervical  (kos-ti-s6r'vi-kal),  a.  [<  L.  costa, 
rib,  + cervix  (cervic-),  neck, "+  -at.]  In  anat., 
pertaining  to  the  ribs  and  neck:  as,  a costicer- 
vical  muscle : specifically  said  of  the  costicer- 
vicalis. 

costiferous  (kos-tif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  costifdre: 

< L.  costa,  rib,  + ferre,  = E.  heart,  + -ous.]  In 
anat.,  rib-bearing:  applied  to  those  vertebras, 
as  the  dorsal  vertebras  of  man,  which  bear  free 
articulated  ribs,  and  to  those  parts  or  processes 
of  the  sternum  of  some  animals,  as  birds,  to 
which  nbs  are  jointed. 

median  backward  pro- 
longation, all  the  ribs  being  attached  to  its  sides.  ^ 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  168. 

costiform  (kos'ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  costa,  rib,  + 
forma,  shape.]  1.  In  anat.,  formed  or  shaped 
like  a nb. — 2.  In  entom.,  having  the  form  of  a 


Thorewly  passyng  the  costile-yre  cold ; 

Hastily  the  blode  lepte  out  and  ran  tho. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4336. 

costioust,  a-  [ME.  costifous,  costevous,  costious, 
costyous,  costuous,  coustous,  < OF.  costeous,  cous- 
teus,  F.  couteux,  costly,  < coste,  cost:  see  cost2 
n.,  and  -ous.]  Costly. 

He  that  makefile  there  aFeste,  be  it  nevere  so  costifous 
and  he  have  no  Neddres,  he  hathe  no  thanke  for  his  tra- 
vaylJe-  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  208. 

costispinal  (kos-ti-spi'nal),  a.  [<  NL.  costispi - 
nalis.  ] In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ribs  and 
spinal  column;  costovertebral.  Coues. 
costive  (kos'tiv),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  costyfe;  < 
Oh.  costeve,  i.  e.,  costeve  (mod.  F.  restored  con- 
stipe),  < L.  constipatus,  crammed,  stuffed,  pp. 
of  constipare , press  together,  > costever , costive r, 
costuver,  cram,  constipate:  see  constipate.]  1. 
Suffering  from  a morbid  retention  of  fecal  mat- 
ter in  the  bowels,  in  a hard  and  dry  state ; hav- 
ing the  excrements  retained,  or  the  motion  of 
the  bowels  sluggish  or  suppressed ; constipated. 

2.  Figuratively,  slow  in  action;  especially, 
slow  m giving  forth  ideas  or  opinions,  etc.; 
uncommunicative;  close;  unproductive.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic.] 

. Who  is, 

Indeed,  sir,  somewhat  costive  of  belief 
Toward  your  stone ; would  not  be  gulled. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 
While  faster  than  his  costive  Brain  indites 
Philos  quick  Hand  in  flowing  Letters  writes. 

Prior,  On  a Person  who  wrote  111  against  Me. 
You  must  be  frank,  but  without  indiscretion ; and  close 
without  being  costive.  Lord  chesterfield!. 

3f.  Hard  and  dry;  caked. 

Clay  in  dry  seasons  is  costive.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
4.  Producing  costiveness.  [Rare.] 

Blood-boyling  Yew,  and  costiue  Misseltoe  : 
n ith  yce-cold  Mandrake,  and  a many  mo 
Such  fatall  plants. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Furies. 

costively  (kos'tiv-li),  adv.  With  costiveness, 
costiveness  (kos'tiv-nes),  n.  1.  A morbid  re- 
tention of  fecal  matter  in  the  bowels.  See  con- 
stipation. 

Costiveness  has  ill  effects,  and  is  hard  to  be  dealt  with 
byphysick.  . Locke,  Education. 

2.  Figuratively,  slowness  in  action;  especially, 
slowness  or  difficulty  in  giving  forth  or  utter- 
ing, in  a general  sense;  closeness;  reticence. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

In  the  literary  and  philosophical  society  at  Manchester 
was  once  a reverend  disputant  of  the  same  costiveness  in 
pubhck  elocution  with  myself.  Wakefield,  Memoirs,  p.  216. 

costless  (kdst'les),  a.  [=  D.  lcosteloos ; < cost2, 
n.,  4-  -less.]  Costing  nothing;  not  involving 
expense. 

costlewt,  a.  [ME.,  < cost 2 + -lew,  an  adj.  term., 
also  m drunkelew,  q.  v.]  Costly;  sumptuous. 
Chaucer. 

And  at  the  west  dore  of  Bowles  was  made  a costlew  pa- 
gent,  penning  wyn,  red  claret  and  whit,  all  the  day  of  the 
marriage.  Arnold’s  Chronicle  (1502),  p.  xli. 

costliness,  (kost'li-nes),  n.  The  character  or 
fact  of  being  costly;  expensiveness;  richness; 
great  cost  or  expense ; sumptuousness. 

-?1]*  tll?t  Si'eat  city,  wherein  were  made  rich  all 
that  had  ships  in  the  sea  by  reason  of  her  costliness  l 

Rev.  xviii.  19. 

Though  not  with  curious  costliness,  yet  with  cleanlv 
sufficiency,  it  entertained  me.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

costly  (khst'li),  a.  [<  ME.  costily,  for  costely 
(=  1).  kostelijk  = MHG.  kostelich,  G.  kostlich  = 
Han.  kostelig  = Sw.  kostlig  = Norw.  kosteleg  = 
Icel.  kostligr,  kostuligr) ; < cost2  + -lyl.]  1. 

Of  great  price;  acquired,  done,  or  practised  at 
much  cost,  as  of  money,  time,  trouble,  etc. ; ex- 
pensive; rich;  occasioning  great  expense  or 
expenditure : as,  a costly  habit ; costly  furniture : 
costly  vices. 

Then  took  Mary  a pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard  very 
coMV-  John  xii.  3. 

In  itself  the  distinction  between  the  affirmative  and  the 
negative  is  a step  perhaps  the  most  costly  in  effort  of  any 
that  the  human  mind  is  summoned  to  take. 

De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 


It  is  only  by  the  rich  that  the  costly  plainness  which  at 
once  satisfies  the  taste  and  the  imagination  is  attainable. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  322! 

2.  Lavish;  extravagant.  [Rare.] 

A dagger,  in  rich  sheath  with  .jewels  on  it,  . . . 

At  once  the  costly  Sahib  yielded  to  her. 

Tennyso7i,  Aylmer’s  Field. 
= Syn.  1.  Precious,  etc.  See  valuable. 
costly  (kost'li),  adv.  In  a costly  manner;  ex- 
pensively; richly;  gorgeously. 

Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth, 

Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxlvi. 
costmary  (kost'ma-ri),  n.  [In  Palsgrave  (1530), 
cost  many,  translated  by  F.  coste  marine.  Cf. 
rosemary,  where  -mary  = marine.  The  second 
element,  however,  is  usually  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Virgin  Mary  (as  if  ML.  *costus 
Mance) ; the  orig.  form  said  to  be  ML.  *costus 
amarus : L.  costus,  a plant  (see  cost 4) ; amarus , 
bitter.]  A perennial  plant,  Chrysanthemum 
Balsamita,  belonging  to  the  family  Asteracese, 
a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  long  cultivated 
for  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  its  leaves. 

The  purple  Hyacinthe,  and  fresh  Costmarie. 

Spenser,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Gnat. 

Costmarie  is  put  into  ale  to  steep.  Gerarde. 

costo-.  Combining  form,  in  some  recent  scien- 
tific compounds,  of  Latin  (New  Latin)  costa , a 

rib. 

costo-apical  (kos-to-ap'i-kal),  a.  [<  NL.  costa, 
a nb,  + L.  apex  ( apic -),  apex,  + -al.]  In  en- 
tom., near  the  outer  or  apical  end  of  the  costal 
margin  of  the  wing : as,  a costo-apical  spot, 
costocentral  (kos-to-sen'tral),  a,  [<  L.  costa, 
a rib,  + centrum , center,  + -al.]  Same  as  cos- 
tovertebral. 

costoclavicular  (kos"to-kla-vik'u-lar),  a.  [< 
L.  costa,  a rib,  + NL.  clavicula , clavicle.]  In 
anat.,  pertaining  to  the  first  rib  and  to  the 
clavicle:  applied  to  the  rhomboid  (costocla- 
vicular)_  ligament  which  connects  these  parts, 
costocolic  (kos-to-kol'ik),  a.  [<  L.  costa,  a rib, 
+ colon , colon:  see  colo7i%,  colic.]  In  anat., 
pertaining  to  ribs  and  to  the  colon.-costocolic 

ligament,  a fold  of  peritoneum  forming  a kind  of  mesen- 
tery for  the  spleen,  and  passing  from  the  left  colic  flexure 
and  eleventh  rilis306  °*  th6  diaPllraSm>  opposite  the  tenth 
costocoracoid  (kos-to-kor'a-koid),  a.  [<  L. 
costa , a rib,  + NL.  coracoides,  coracoid.]  In 
anat.,  pertaining  to  the  ribs  and  to  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula : applied  to  a dense  mem- 
brane  or  thick  sheet  of  deep  fascia,  continuous 
with  that  of  the  arm  and  breast,  attached  to 
the  clavicle  and  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 
inclosing  the  pectoralis  minor  and  subclavius 
muscle,  protecting  the  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  pierced  by  the  cephalic  vein  and 
other  vessels.  Also  coracocostal. 
costornt,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  custom. 
costomaryt,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cus- 
tomary. 

costorett,  n.  Same  as  costrel.  Solon , Old  Enu 
Potter,  p.  16. 

costoscapular  (kos-to-skap'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  cos- 
ta, a nb,  + scapula,  scapula, '+“  ar2.]  In  anat. 
pertaining  to  ribs  and  to  the  scapula;  connect^ 
mg  these  parts,  as  a muscle:  specifically  said 
of  the  costoscapularis. 

costoscapularis  (kos-to-skap-u-la'ris),  a.  used 
as  n. ; pi.  costoscapulares  (-rez)'.  [NL.,  < L.  cos- 
ta, a rib,  + scapula,  scapula.]  A muscle  of  the 
thorax  arising  from  many  ribs,  and  inserted 
into  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula.  Also 
called  serratus  magnus.  See  serratus. 
eostosternal  (kos-to-ster'nal),  a.  [<  L.  costa,  a 
rib,  + N L. sternum, breast-bone,  + -al.]  In  anat. 
pertaining  to  a rib  or  costal  cartilage  and  to  the 
sternum:  applied  to  ligaments  connecting  these 
parts,  or  to  articulations  between  them, 
eostotome  (kos'to-tom),  n.  [<  L.  costa,  a rib, 
t Gr.  Toyoc,  cutting,  verbal  adj.  of  Teyvetv,  ra- 
yeiv,  cnt.]  A knife,  chisel,  or  shears  used  in  dis- 
section for  cutting  through  the  costal  cartilages 
and  opening  the  thoracic  cavity;  a cartilage- 

costotransverse  (kos//t6-trans-vers'),  a.  [<  L. 
costa,  a rib,  + transversus,  transverse.]  Iii 
anat.,  pertaining  to  a rib  and  to  the  transverse 
process  of  a vertebra:  applied  to  the  interos- 
seous ligaments  connecting  these  parts, 
costovertebral  (kos-to-ver'te-bral),  a.  [NL. 

< L.  costa,  a rib,  + vertebra,' a,  joint,  vertebra’ 
in  "n  j ^71  ana^->  pertaining  to  a rib  and  to 
the  body  of  a vertebra : applied  to  the  stel- 
late ligaments  connecting  these  parts.  Also 
costocentral. 


costoxiphoid 

costo  uphoid  (kos-to-zif'oid),  a.  [<  L.  costa,  a 
rib,  4-  Gr.  %L$ou6riq,  ensiform:  see  xiphoid.']  In 
anal,.,  pertaining  to  costal  cartilage  and  to  the 
xiphoid  process  of  the  sternum : as,  a costoxiph- 
oid articulation, 
cosfcredt,  m.  Same  as  costrel. 
costrel  (kos'trel),  n.  [Also  costril,  < ME.  cos- 
irel,  costrelle,  costril,  < OF.  costerel  (ML. 
costrellus,  costerellum),  orig.  a flask  hung  at 
the  side,  < L.  costa,  side.]  A flask,  flagon, 
or  bottle;  specifically,  such  a vessel  of 


x,  old  form,  of  leather;  2,  old  form,  of  earthenware;  3,  modern  form 
(West  of  England),  of  earthenware. 

leather,  wood,  or  earthenware,  often  of  a flat- 
tened form,  and  generally  with  ears  by  which 
it  may  be  suspended,  used  by  British  laborers 
in  harvest-time.  Sometimes  called  pilgrim? s 
bottle. 

Therwithal  a costrel  taketh  he  tlio, 

And  seyde,  “ Hereof  a draught  or  two 
Gif  hym  to  drynke.” 

Chaucer , Good  Women,  1.  2666. 
A youth,  that,  following  with  a costrel,  bore 
The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and  wine. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 

costrellt,  costrellet,  costrilt,  »•  Obsolete 
forms  of  costrel. 

cost-sheet  (kdst'shet),  n.  A statement  showing 
the  expense  of  any  undertaking. 

COSturneH,  n-  An  obsolete  form  of  custom. 
costume2  (kos-tum'  or  kos'tum),  n.  [=  D.  hos- 
tuum  - G.  costiim,  = Dan.  hostume,  < F.  costume 
(the  orig.  F.  word  being  coutmne)  =Pr.  costum, 
costuma,  < It.  costuma  = OSp.  costume  = Cat. 
costum  = Pg.  costume  (cf.  Sp.  costumbre),  < ML. 
costuma,  ult.  < L.  consuetudo  {-din-),  custom:  see 
custom,  which  is  a doublet  of  costume .]  1.  Cus- 
tom or  usage  with  respect  to  place  and  time, 
as  represented  in  art  or  literature;  distinctive 
character  or  habit  in  action,  appearance,  dress, 
etc. ; hence,  keeping  or  congruity  in  represen- 
tation. [This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  first  used  in  English,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.] 

Sergius  Panina  wears  a crown  of  laurel : this  is  hardly 
reconcileable  to  strict  propriety,  and  to  the  costume,  of 
which  Raffaele  was  in  general  a good  observer. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Discourse  12. 

The  cruzado  was  not  current,  as  it  should  seem,  at  Ven- 
ice, though  it  certainly  was  in  England  at  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  who  has  here  indulged  his  usual  practice  of 
departing  from  national  costume. 

Ryce,  111.  of  Shakespeare,  II.  270. 

2.  Mode  of  dressing ; external  dress.  Specifically 
— («.)  An  established  mode  or  custom  in  dress ; the  style  of 
dress  peculiar  to  a people,  tribe,  or  nation,  to  a particular 
period,  or  to  a particular  character,  profession,  or  class  of 
people,  (b)  A complete  dress  assumed  for  a special  occa- 
sion, and  differing  from  the  dress  of  every-day  life : as,  a 
court  costume  (the  dress  required  to  be  worn  by  a person 
who  is  presented  at  court),  (c)  A complete  outer  dress 
for  a woman,  especially  one  made  of  the  same  material 
throughout : as,  a walking-costume. 

All  costume  off  a man  is  pitiful  or  grotesque.  It  is  only 
the  serious  eye  peering  from  and  the  sincere  life  passed 
within  it,  which  restrain  laughter  and  consecrate  the  cos- 
tume of  any  people.  Thoreau , Walden,  p.  29. 

costume2  (kos-tum'),  v.  pret.  and  pp.  cos- 
tumed, ppr.  costuming.  [<  costume 2,  n. ; = F. 
costumer,  etc.]  1.  To  diess;  furnish  with  a 
costume;  provide  appropriate  dress  for:  as,  to 
costume  a play;  “ costumed  in  black,”  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvii.—  2.  Reflexively,  to  put 
an  unusual  dress  on;  dress  for  a special  occa- 
sion. 

Attic  maidens  in  procession,  or  costuming  themselves 
therefor.  C.  0.  Muller , Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  § 96. 

costumer  (kos-tu'mer),  n.  One  who  prepares 
or  arranges  costumes,  as  for  theaters,  fancy 
balls,  etc. ; one  who  deals  in  costumes, 
costumic  (kos-tu'mik),  a.  [<  costume 2 + - ic .] 
Pertaining  to  costume  or  dress ; in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  mode  of  dress.  [Rare.] 

A noble  painting  of  Charles  II.  on  horseback,  in  costu- 
mic armour.  Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  457. 
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costus-root  (kos'tus-rot),  n.  [<  Costus,  NL. 
specific  name  from  native  name,  + root.]  The 
root  of  Heterotrichum  Lappa,  an  asteraceous 
plant  of  Cashmere.  It  is  collected  in  enormous 
quantities  for  the  Chinese  market,  and  is  used  largely  as 
a medicine  in  India.  It  has  a pungent  aromatic  taste, 
and  an  odor  like  that  of  orris-root. 

cosubordinate  (ko-sub-6r'di-nat),  a.  [<  co-1 
+ subordinate.]  Equally  subordinate ; equiva- 
lent as  suborders:  as,  cosubordinate  groups  in 
zoology.  Mivart. 

COSUpreme  (ko-su-prem'),  a.  and  n.  [<  co-1  + 
supreme.]  1.  a.  Equally  supreme. 

II.  n.  A partaker  of  supremacy. 

The  pheenix  and  the  dove, 

Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love. 

Shak.,  The  Pheenix  and  Turtle,  1.  51. 

cosurety  (ko-shor'ti),  n. ; pi.  cosureties  (-tiz). 
[<  co-1  + surety.]  One  who  is  surety  with  an- 
other or  others, 
cosy,  a.  and  n.  See  cosy. 
cosynt,  n.  and  a.  Middle  English  for  cosin,  now 
cousin !. 

cot1  (kot),  n.  [Intimately  connected  with  cote1, 
a different  form,  differently  used,  but  closely 
related:  (1)  Cot1,  < ME.  cot,  hot,  a cot,  cottage, 
chamber,  cell  ( cott  for  cote  once  in  comp,  schep- 
cott,  a sheep-cote),  < AS.  cot,  neut.,  pi.  cotu,  a 
cot,  cottage,  a chamber  (used  iu  Mat.  xxi.  13 
to  translate  L.  spelunca,  a den,  sc.  of  thieves), 
= ONorth.  cot,  cott,  neut.,  a cot,  a chamber,  = 
MD.  D.  hot  = MLG.  LG.  hot  = MG.  hot  (>  G. 
hot,  both)  = Ieel.  OSw.  ODan.  hot,  a cot,  but. 
(2)  Cote1,  formerly  sometimes  also  coat,  < ME. 
cote,  a cot,  cottage,  a chamber,  often  in  comp., 
fold,  coop,  pen,  sty  (see  dove-cote,  hen-cote, 
sheep-cote,  swine-cote),  < AS.  cote,  fem.,pl.  cotan, 
a cot,  cottage,  more  frequently  with  umlaut 
(o  > y),  cyte,  a cot,  cottage,  chamber,  cell,  = 
MD.  hote  — MLG.  hote,  hotte,  hate,  LG.  tote, 
hate  = MG.  hote  (>  G.  hote)  = Icel.  hyta,  hytra,  a 
cot,  hut.  Cot 1 and  cote1  are  thus  respectively 
neut.  and  fem.  forms  of  the  same  word.  Hence 
(from  E.)  Gael,  cot  = W.  cwt,  a cot;  and  (from 
Teut.)  ML.  cota,  a cot,  cotagium,  E.  cottage: 
OBulg.  lcotici,  a cell;  also  (with  change  of 
meaning  like  that  in  cassoclc  and  chasuble,  both 
ult.  < L.  casa,  a cottage),  OF.  cote,  etc.,  a coat, 

> ME.  cote,  E.  coat:  see  cofe2  and  coat2.  The 
sense  of  ‘ a small  bed’  is  modern.  Hence  ult. 
cottage,  cotter1,  etc.]  1.  A small  house;  a cot- 
tage ; a hut ; a mean  habitation. 

No  trust  in  brass,  no  trust  iu  marble  walls ; 

Poor  cots  are  e’en  as  safe  as  princes’  halls. 

Quarles , Emblems,  iii.  12. 

Behold  the  cot  where  thrives  the  industrious  swain, 
Source  of  his  pride,  his  pleasure,  and  his  gain.  Crabbe. 

2.  A small  bed  or  crib  for  a child  to  sleep  in ; 
also,  a portable  bed  formed  of  canvas,  webbing, 
or  other  material  fastened  to  a light  frame,  of- 
ten made  cross-legged  to  permit  folding  up. 
Also  called  cot-bed. 

In  the  pleasant  little  trim  new  nursery  . . is  the 
mother,  glaring  over  the  cot  where  the  little,  soft,  round 
cheeks  are  pillowed.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxxvi. 

3.  Naiit.,  a swinging  bed  or  hammock  of  canvas, 
stiffened  by  a wooden  frame,  and  having  up- 
right sides  of  canvas  to  protect  the  sleeper,  it 
is  slung  on  lanyards  called  “ clues,”  and  secured  to  hooks 
in  the  carlines  or  deck-beams.  It  differs  from  the  ham- 
mock in  the  frame  and  upright  sides,  and  in  not  being  ca- 
pable of  being  rolled  up  and  stowed  in  the  nettings.  It  is 
now  rarely  used  except  in  the  sick-bay  aboard  a man-of- 
wdr,  hut  was  very  common  in  crowded  quarters  for  officers 
in  the  American  navy  up  to  1S65. 

4.  A leather  cover  for  a finger,  used  to  protect 
the  finger  when  it  is  injured  or  sore,  or  to  shield 
it  from  injury,  as  in  dissecting ; a finger-stall. 
— 5.  A sheath  or  sleeve,  as  the  clothing  for  a 
drawing-roller  in  a spinning-frame. 

cot2  (kot),  n.  [E.  dial.,  formerly  also  cote;  cf.  cot- 
ton%.  Henc ecotgare.']  1.  Befuse  wool.  Kniglit; 
Hdlliwell. — 2.  A fleece  of  wool  matted  toge- 
ther; a lock  of  wool  or  hair  clung  together. 
Wedgwood. 

cot3  (kot),  n.  [<  Ir.  cot , a small  boat.]  A lit- 
tle boat.  [Irish.] 

Cymochles  of  her  questioned 
Both  what  she  was,  and  what  that  usage  ment, 
Which  in  her  cott  she  daily  practized? 

“ Vaine  man  ” (saide  she),  . . . 

My  little  boat  can  safely  passe  this  perilous  bourne. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  9. 

cot4t  (kot),  n.  [Abbr.  from  cotquean.']  An  ef- 
feminate person. 

Some  may  think  it  below  our  hero  to  stoop  to  such  a 
mean  employment,  as  the  poet  has  here  enjoined  him,  of 
holding  the  candle ; and  that  it  looks  too  much  like  a citi- 
zen, or  a cot,  as  the  women  call  it.  Hist.  Tom  Thumb. 

COt.  An  abbreviation  of  cotangent. 


cote-hardie 

COta  (ko'ta),  n. ; pi.  cotie  (-te).  [ML. : see  cole2, 
coat2.]  i.  A coat. — 2f.  The  filibeg, 
cotabulatet  (ko-tab'u-lat),  v.  t.  [<  co-1  + tabu- 
late.] Same  as  cont'abulate. 

COtae,  n.  Plural  of  cota. 
cotagef,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cottage. 
Cotalpa  (ko-tal'pa),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
lamellicom  beetles,  of  the  family  ScarabceicUs. 


Goldsmith-beetle  ( Cotalpa  lanigera). 
a,  imago;  b,  pupa  ; c,  larva.  (All  natural  size.) 

Their  technical  characters  are  : 10-jointed  antenme ; the 
clypeus  sutured  from  the  front ; the  thorax  margined  at 
the  base ; the  elytra  not  margined  ; and  the  tarsal  claws 
unequal.  C.  lanigera,  the  goldsmith-beetle  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  is  a light-yellow  species  nearly  an  inch  long. 

cotangent  (ko-tan'jent),  n.  [<  co-2  + tangent.  A 
word  coined  by  the  English  mathematician  Ed- 
mund Gunterabout  1620.]  In  trigonom., the  tan- 
gent of  the  complement  of 
a given  arc  or  angle.  Ab- 
breviated cot.  See  the  fig- 
ure— Cotangent  at  a close- 
point  of  an  algebraical  sur- 
face, the  tangent  of  the  simple 
branch  of  the  curve  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  surface  with  its  tan- 
gent plane  at  the  close-point, 
cotarnine  (ko-tar'nin),  n. 

[Transposed  from  narco- 


C A. 

Cotangent. 

ACB  being  the  angle,  the 
ratio  of  DL  to  DC,  or  that  of 


T*  _ -i  * • i wuo  ui  UL-  to  or  mar  oi 

t'lnC.]  An  orgnnic  DJIS0  AC  to  AH,  is  the  cotangent; 

(C12H15N04)  formed  “ unity- 

from  narcotine  by  the 

action  of  oxidizing  agents,  as  manganese 
dioxid.  It  is  nonvolatile,  and  has  a bitter 
taste  and  faintly  alkaline  reaction, 
cot-bed  (kot'bed),  n.  Same  as  cot1,  2. 
COtbetty  (kot'bet/'i),  n. ; pi.  cotbetties  (-iz).  [< 
cot  (as  in  cotquean)  + be  tty.]  A man  who  med- 
dles with  the  domestic  affairs  of  women ; a 
betty.  [U.  S.] 

cote1  (kot),  n.  [<  ME.  cote,  < AS.  cote : see  fur- 
ther under  cot1.]  If.  Abut;  a little  house  ; a 
cottage:  same  as  cot1, 1. 

Albeit  a cote  iu  our  language  is  a little  slight-built  coun- 
try habitation. 

Vcrstegan,  Best,  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  viii. 

2.  A sheepfold. 

Hezekiah  had  exceeding  much  riches  and  honour : and 
he  made  himself  . . . stalls  for  all  manner  of  beasts,  and 
cotes  for  flocks.  2 Chron.  xxxii.  28. 

The  folded  flocks  penn’d  in  their  wattled  cote*. 

Milton,  Com  us,  1.  344. 

[In  this  sense  now  used  chiefly  in  composition, 
as  dove-cote,  hen-cote,  sheep-cote,  swine-cote,  e to.] 
COte2t,  n.  A former  spelling  of  coat2. 

Cote3t  (kot),  v.  t.  [<  F.  cdtoyer,  go  by  the  side 
of,  < OF.  cosioier,  > also  E.  coast : see  coast,  v.] 
To  pass  on  one  side  of ; pass  by ; pass. 

We  coted  them  on  the  way ; and  hither  are  they  coming. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

cote3t,  n.  [<  cote v.]  The  act  of  passing  by ; 
a going  by.  Drayton. 

C0te4t  (kot),  v.  t.  [<  F.  coter,  < OF.  quoter,  > E. 
quote,  q.  v.]  To  quote. 

The  text  is  throughout  cotcd  in  the  margin.  TJdaXl,  Pref. 
Thou  art  come  . . . from  coting  of  ye  scriptures,  to 
courting  with  Ladies. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  320. 

COteBt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cof2. 
cote-a-pyet,  n.  See  courtepy. 
cote-armourt,  cote-armuret,  n.  Obsolete  forms 

of  coat-armor. 

cote-hardiet,  n.  [OF.]  A garment  worn  by 
both  sexes  throughout  the  fourteenth  century. 

That  of  the  men  corresponded  nearly  to  the  cassock ; that 
of  the  women  was  generally  cut  somewhat  low  in  the  neck, 
fitting  the  body  closely  above  the  waist,  but  very  full  and 
long  in  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  varied  greatly  in  fashion; 
those  worn  by  the  women  were  at  first  close-fitting  and  but- 
toned ; but  toward  1380  the  sleeves  of  the  cote-hardie  for 
either  sex  were  loose  and  long. 

They  [streamers  from  the  elbow]  first  appear  as  narrow 
elongations  from  the  sleeve  of  the  upper-tunic  or  cote- 
hardie. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  108,  note. 


cotelaine 

cotelaine  (ko'te-len),  n.  Same  as  cdtelme. 
COtele  (ko'te-la),  a.  [F.,  ribbed,  ult.  < L.  *cos- 
tellatus : see  costellate .]  In  decorative  art. 
bounded  by  many  sides,  straight  or  curved,  in- 
stead of  a continuous  curved  outline : said  of  a 
dish,  plaque,  or  the  like, 
cotelotto  (ko-te-let'),  n,  [F.]  See  cutlet. 
coteline  (ko-te-len' ),  n.  A kind  of  white  muslin, 
usually  a corded  muslin.  Also  written  cdtelaine. 
cotemporant  (ko-tem'po-ran),  n.  [Of.  co tempo- 
raneous .]  A contemporary.  North.  [Rare.] 
extemporaneous,  cotemporary.  Less  usual 
loruis  of  contemporaneous,  contemporary. 
cotenancy  (ko- ten 'an- si),  n.  [<  co-1  + ten- 
ancy.] The  state  of  being  a cotenant  or  coten- 
ants ; joint  tenancy. 

The  “Judgments of  Co-Tenancy"  isaBrehon  law-tract, 
still  unpublished  at  the  time  at  which  I write,  and  pre- 
senting, in  its  present  state,  considerable  difficulties  of 
interpretation.  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  112. 

cotenant  (ko-ten'ant),  n.  [<  co-1  + tenant .] 
A tenant  in  common  with  another  or  others ; a 
joint  tenant. 

COterie  (ko'te-re),  n.  [F.,  a set,  circle,  coterie, 
< Or . coterie,  cotterie,  company,  society,  asso- 
ciation of  people,  cotter  tenure,  < ML.  eoterkt, 
au  association  of  cotters  to  hold  any  tenure,  < 
rota,  a cottage : see  coti,  cote  1,  cotterl.]  A set 
or  circle  of  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  for  social,  scientific,  or  literary  inter- 
course, or  other  purposes ; especially,  a" clique. 

Ill  tile  scientific  coteries  of  Paris  there  is  just  now  an 
American  name  well  known  — that  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

D.  G.  Mitchell , Bound  Together,  iv. 
The  danger,  the  bloodshed,  the  patriotism,  had  been 
blending  coteries  into  communities. 

Arch.  Forbes , Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  145. 
The  House  developed  a marked  tendency  to  split  up  into 
a number  of  cliques  and  coteries , banded  together  for  the 
propagation  of  some  crotchet. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  133. 

coterminous  (ko-ter'mi-nus),  a.  [<  co -1  + ter- 
minous,  after  conterminous.]  Same  as  conter- 
minous. 

. ^ifclLth.e  of  these  [Greek]  communities,  there  came 
in  the  Stoic  conception  of  the  universal  city,  coterminous 
with  mankind.  G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  173. 

Cote-rotie  (kot'ro-te'),  n.  [F.]  An  excellent 
red  wine  produced  in  the  vineyards  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Rhone  near  Lyons,  France. 
Cotesian  (ko-te'zhi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  dis- 
covered by  the  English  mathematician  Roger 
Cotes  (1682-1716) — Cotesian  theorem.  Same  as 
Cotes  s properties  of  the  circle  (which  see,  under  circle). 

cothjt  (koik),  ».  [Also  cotlie,  coath,  kothe, couth, 
cooth;  < AS.  cothu  (pi.  cotha),  cothe  (pi.  cothan), 
disease.  J It.  A disease  ; sickness ; pestilence ; 
an  attack  of  illness;  a fainting  fit;  swoon. 

Tliise  ar  so  Indus  with  many  a cold  coth. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  31. 
Cothe  or  swownynge,  sineopa.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  96. 

2.  Now,  a disease  of  sheep  and  cattle.  N.  K.  I). 

coth2t.  An  obsolete  fonn  of  quoth. 
cothe  (koTH),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cothed,  ppr. 
cothing.  [E.  dial. ; also  written  coathe;  < cotlil, 
»•)  . To  faint.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

COthisht  (ko'thish),  a.  [<  cotlil  + -ishl.]  Sickly  • 
famt.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

cothon  (ko'thon),  n.  [Gr.  Koduv,  applied  to 
the  inner  harbor  at  Carthage,  otherwise  to  a 
drmking-vessel.]  A quay  or  dock ; a wharf. 
IVorcester. 

cothurn  (ko-thern' ),  n.  [=  F.  cothurne  = Sp. 

It.  coturno  = Pg.  c othurno  = (1.  cothurn  = Dan. 
kothurne,  < L.  cothurnus,  < Gr.  itdOoprot;,  a bus- 
kin.] Same  as  cothurnus,  which  is  more  com- 
monly used. 
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cothurni,  n.  Plural  of  cothurnus. 

Cothurnia  (ko-ther'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cotlmr- 
nus,  a buskin:  see  cothurn .]  An  extensive  ge- 
nus  of  peritriehous  ciliate  infusorians,  of  the 
family  1 orticeUidce  and  subfamily  Vaginicolince, 
founded  by  Ehrenberg.  The  species  inhabit 
tresh  and  salt  water,  as  C.  imberhis  and  C.  mari- 
time. 

cothurnus  (ko-ther'nus),  n. ; pi.  cothurni  (-nl). 
[L.,  < Gr.  Kodopvoc,  a buskin  : see  cothurn .]  The 
buskin  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  was  held 
by  the  Romans  to  be  a 

V 


cotset 


Cothurnus. — Figure  of  Artemis,  from 
Purification  of  Orestes  on  a Greek  red- 
figured  vase. 


The  moment  had  arrived  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
mask  and  the  cothurn  might  be  assumed  with  effect. 

Motley. 

cothurnal  (ko-th&r'nal),  a.  [<  cothurn  + -al.] 
.Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  cothurnus 
or  buskin ; hence,  relating  to  the  drama ; tragic : 
cothumate. 

The  scene  wants  actors  ; I’ll  fetch  more,  and  clothe  it 
In  rich  cothurnal  pomp.  Lust's  Dominion,  v.  2. 

cothurnate,  cothurnated  (ko-ther'nat,  ma- 
ted), a.  [<  L.  cothurnatus,  < cothurnus : see  co- 
thurn and  -a  tel.]  \ Buskined. — 2.  Tragical; 
solemn  or  stilted : applied  to  style. 

hesist,  O blest  man,  thy  cothurnate  style, 

And  from  these  forced  iambics  fail  awhile. 

Ileywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angel’s,  p.  348. 
cothurned  (ko-thernd'),  a.  [<  cothurn  + -ed2.] 
Buskmed.  [Rare.] 

Peasants  in  blue,  red,  yellow,  mantled  and  cothurned. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXV.  563. 


characteristic  part  of 
the  costume  of  tragic 
actors,  whence  cothur- 
nus is  sometimes  fig- 
uratively used  for  tra- 
gedy. The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, called  the  shoe  of 
tragic  actors  eF/3a?  or 
i FfiaTij.  It  is  shown  by 
monuments  to  have 
been  a closed  shoe,  like 
a usual  form  of  the 
hunting- buskin,  but 
differing  from  this  in 
having  a very  thick 
sole ; and,  like  the 
hunting-buskin,  it  was 
probably  laced  high  on 
the  leg,  though  this  is 
not  certain.  Also  co- 
thurn. 

In  their  tragedies 
they  [Shakspere’s  con- 
temporaries] become 
heavy  without  gran- 
deur, like  Jonsori,  or 
mistake  the  stilts  for  the  cothurnus,  as  Chapman  and  Web- 
ster too  often  do.  Lowell,  .Study  Windows,  p.  317. 

COthy  (ko'thi),  a.  [<  cotlil  + -yl.]  Sickly; 
faint.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

coticef  (kot'is),  n.  In  her.,  same  as  cottise.- 
cotice  (kot-i-sa'),  a.  In  her.,  bendwise:  said 
especially  of  small  parts, 
coticular  (ko-tik'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  coticula , dim. 
01  cos  (cot-),  a whetstone.]  Pertaining  to  whet- 
* stones;  likeor  suitable  for  whetstones, 
cotidal  (kb-ti'dal),  a.  [<  co-1  + tidal.']  Mark- 

Ihifs^in  — Cotidal  lines,  imaginary 

watfw1  f 16  s\irface  °f  fche  ocean,  throughout  which  high 
water  takes  place  at  or  about  the  same  time. 

cotidiant,  cotidient,  a.  and  n.  Obsolete  forms 
of  quotidian. 

cotignac  (ko-te-nyak'),  n.  [See  codiniac.]  A 
conserve  prepared  from  quinces  not  entirely 
ripe.  It  is  stomachic  and  astringent.  Dun- 
glison. 

Cotile  (ko'ti-le),  n.  [NL.  (Boie,  1822);  often, 
erroneously  Cotyle;  < Gr.  Kw'ikrt,  fern,  of  kut'iXoc, 
chattering,  prattling,  babbling;  of  a swallow, 
twittering;  of.  koti/Ahv,  chatter,  prattle.]  A 
genus,  of  swallows,  of  the  family  Hirundinidce, 
having  a small  tuft  of  feathers  isolated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tarsus,  a slightly  forked  tail,  the 
edge  of  the  outer  primary  not  serrate,  and 
plain  mouse-gray  and  white  plumage.  The  type 
is  the  well-known  bank-swallow,  C.  riparia,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  northern  hemisphere.  See  cut  under  bank- 
see)  ^ llie  I>r°I)er  na,lie  of  the  genus  is  Clivicola  (which 

(ko-til'yqn),  n.  [Also,  as  F.,  cotillon 
(E.  -lit-  repr.  the  (former)  sound  of  F.  -U-),  a 
sort  of  dance,  lit.  a petticoat,  dim.  of  OF.  cote, 
r . cotte,  a coat : see  coat2.]  1 . A lively  French 
dance,  originated  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
lor  two,  eight,  or  even  more  performers,  and 
consisting  of  a variety  of  steps  and  figures; 
specifically,  an  elaborate  series  of  figures,  often 
known  in  the  United  States  as  the  german. 
The  term  is  now  often  used  as  a generic  name 
tor  several  different  kinds  of  quadrille. — 2. 
Music  arranged  or  played  for  a dance.— 3.  A 
black-and-white  woolen  fabric  used  for  women’s 
skirts. 

Cotinga  (ko-ting'ga),  n.  [NL.,  from  S.  Amer. 
native  name.]  1.  The  native  name  of  several 


Blue  Cotinga  ( Cotinga  ca-rulea). 


South  American  manakins : applied  to  sundry 

( a ) [cap.)  Applied  in  1760  by  Brisson 
to  the  blue  purple-breasted  manakin  of  Edwards,  thus  be- 
coming in  ornithology  a genus  having  this  species,  Am- 
puls cotuiga  (Linnasus),  or  Cotinga  ca-rulea.  as  its  type  • 
since  made  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cotinaidce. 
j vffl?‘]  Applied  in  1786  by  Merrem  to  a genus  of  relat- 
ed birds,  the  cocks-of-the-rock  ( Rupicolince ),  of  the  genus 
Phoemcercus. 

2.  Any  bird  of  the  family  Cotingidce. 
Cotingidae  (ko-tin'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Co- 
tinga (a)  + -/die.]  A family  of  South  Ameri- 
can passerine  birds,  proposed  by  Bonaparte  in 
1849,  of  uncertain  definition  and  position,  con- 
taining the  cotingas,  manakins,  cocks-of-the- 
roek,  bell-birds,  fruit-crows,  etc.  The  term  is 
used  in  varying  senses  by  different  authors,  and  is  inex- 
trie  ably  confused  with  Pipridce,  Ampelidce,  Roml/t/cillidce, 
e i R-  Gray  (1869)  it  is  made  to  cover  62  genera 

and  166  species,  divided  into  7 subfamilies : Tityrirm,  Co- 
tmgince  (the  cotingas  proper),  Lipaugince,  Gynmoderince 
tine  iruit-erows,  as  tlie  averanos,  arapungas,  bell-birds, 
umbrella-birds,  etc.),  Piprinre  (the  manakins  proper), 
Rupicolmoi  (cocka-of-the-rock),  and  Phytotom  ince.  The 
jp'oup  thus  constituted  is  a highly  diversified  one,  con- 
taimng  many  beautiful  and  interesting  forms,  cliaracter- 
ot.  ,tlie  k°utli  American  fauna.  In  a common  usage 
lotmgidce  are  exclusive  of  the  Pipridce  and  Phytotomidce 
as  separate  families,  \ 

Cotinginas  (kot-in-jl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Co- 
tinga (a)  + -ince.]  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  Cotingidce,  represented  by  such  gen- 
era  as  Cotinga,  Phibalura,  and  Ampelion. 
cotrngine  (ko-tin'jin),  a.  [<  cotinga  + -inel.] 
Like  or  likened  to  a cotinga;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Cotingidce  or  Cotinginas;  pip- 
nne;  ampeline, 

cotise,  cotised.  See  cottise,  cottised. 
cotland  (kot'land),  n.  [<  cot  1 + land.]  Land 
appendant  to  a cottage, 
cotnar  (kot'nar),  n.  Same  as  catnar. 
eot°  (ko'to),  «.  [Sp.,  a cubit : see  cubit.]  A 

Spanish  measure  of  length,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
vara  (which  see). 

Coto  bark  (ko'to  bark).  A hark  of  unknown 
botanical  origin,  obtained  from  Bolivia.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a remedy  in  eases  of  diar- 
rhea. 

cotoin  (ko'to-in),  n.  [<  Coto  (bark)  + -m2.] 

A substance,  crystallizing  in  yellowish-white 
prisms,  derived  from  Coto  hark, 
cotonea  (ko-to'ne-a),  n.  [NL.  ML.,  var.  of  L. 
cydonia,  quince-tree : see  codiniac,  coin 2,  quince.) 
The  quince-tree.  Bailey. 

Cotoneaster  (ko-to-ne-as'ter),  n.  [NL. , < NL. 
cotonea,  quince  (see  quince),  + L.  term,  -aster.] 

A genus  of  small  trees  or  trailing  shrubs,  of 
the  family  Malacese,  resembling  the  medlar,  c. 
vulgaris  is  a common  European  species,  having  rose-col- 
ored petals  and  the  margins  of  the  calyx  downy.  The  other 
species  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  moiin- 
beries  Indla  and  Mexico-  TheI are  u11  adapted  for  shrub- 

cotorra  (ko-tor'a),  n.  [Native  name.]  A name 
of  the  agouti. 

cotoye  (ko-to-ya'),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  cottised. 
cotqueanf  (kot'kwen),  n.  [A  word  of  popular 
origin,  < *cot,  of  uncertain  origin  (conjectured 
by  some  to  stand  for  cocki,  equiv.  to  ‘male’), 

”r  quean,  a woman.  Cf.  coibetty  ami  cuckquean.] 

!•  A ma:Q  who  busies  himself  with  the  affairs 
which  properly  belong  to  women. 

Cap.  Look  to  the  bak’d  meats,  good  Angelica : 

Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurse.  Go,  you  cot-quean,  go, 

Get  you  to  bed.  Shak.,  R.  and  J. , iv.  4. 

I cannot  abide  these  apron  husbands  ; such  cotqueans. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  iii.  2. 

A stateswoman  is  as  ridiculous  a creature  as  a cotauean : 
each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  its  bounds.  A ddison. 

2.  A coarse,  masculine  woman ; a bold  hussy. 
Scold  like  a cotquean,  that's  your  profession. 

Ford,  ’Tis  Pity,  i.  2. 

cotqueanityf  (hot'kwen-i-ti),  n.  [<  cotquean  + 
-ity.]  The  character  or  conduct  of  a cotquean. 

We  tell  thee  thou  angerest  us.  cotquean;  and  we  will 
tnunder  thee  m pieces  for  thy  cot qu  vanity. 

B.  J onson,  Poetaster,  iv.  3. 
cotriple  (ko-trip'l),  a.  [<  co- 1 + triple.]  In 
math.,  connected  with  a triple  branch  of  a 
curve.— Cotriple  tangent,  the  tangent,  at  a close-point 
of  a surface,  of  the  triple  branch  of  the  curve  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  surface  and  its  tangent. 

cotrustee  (k6-trus-t©,),  n.  [<  co-1  + trustee.] 

A joint  trustee. 

COtsett,  n.  [ML.  cotsetus,  cothsetus,  Latinized 
forms  of  AS.  *cotsceta  (Somner — not  authen- 
ticated) (=  MLG.  kotsete,  kotse,  koste  = G.  koth- 
sasse,  kossasse,  also  kossate,  kossat,  kotse);  AS 
also  cotsetla  (spelled  kotsetla,  kotesetla)  (ML. 
cotsetlc),  with  term,  -la  equiv.  to  -ere,  E.  -er  (as 
MLG.  kotseter,  kotser,  koster),  < cot  or  cote,  a 
cottage,  + sceta  (=  G.  sasse),  a settler,  dweller 


cotset 

(<  sittan,  pret.  pi.  sceton,  sit),  or  setla,  a settler, 
dweller,  < setl,  a seat : see  cot1,  cote 1,  and  seta, 
settle,  sit.]  See  the  extract,  and  that  under  cot- 
setler. 

That  record  [Domesday  Survey]  attests  the  existence  of 
more  than  25,000  servi,  who  must  be  understood  to  be,  at 
the  highest  estimate  of  their  condition,  landless  labour- 
ers ; over  82,000  bordarii ; nearly  7,000  cotarii  and  cotseti, 
whose  names  seem  to  denote  the  possession  of  land  or 
houses  held  by  service  of  labour  or  rent  paid  in  produce ; 
and  nearly  110,000  villani.  Above  these  were  the  liberi 
homines  and  sokemanni,  who  seem  to  represent  the  medi- 
eval and  modern  freeholder.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 132. 

COtsetlert,  n.  [An  accom.  book-form  of  AS. 
cotsetla : see  cotset.']  Same  as  cotset. 

The  Kote-Setlan  or  cotsetlers  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book  are  generally  described  as  poor  freemen  suffered  to 
settle  on  the  lord’s  estate,  but  they  were  more  probably 
freemen  who  had  settled  on  their  share  of  the  common 
land,  of  which  the  lord  had  legally  the  dominion,  but  un- 
der the  feudal  system  in  many  cases  claimed  to  have  the 
fee.  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Introd.  to  O’Curry’s  Anc.  Irish,  p.  clvii. 

Cotswold  (kots'wold),  n.  [<  cot1,  cote1,  pi. 
cots,  cotes,  + wold1:  see  wold1.]  Literally,  a 
wold  where  there  are  sheep-cotes:  the  name  of 
a range  of  hills  in  Gloucestershire,  England. — 
Cotswold  sheep,  a breed  of  sheep  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  their  wool,  formerly  peculiar  to  the  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester,  in  England, 
cottt,  n.  A former  spelling  of  cot1. 
cotta  (kot'a),  pi.  cottas.  [ML.  cotta,  cota, 
> It.  cotta  = F.  cotte,  OP.  cote,  > E.  coat2,  q.  v.] 

1.  A short  surplice,  either  sleeveless  or  hav- 
ing half-sleeves. — 2.  A sort  of  blanket  made 
of  the  coarsest  wool.  Draper’s  Diet. 

COttabus  (kot'a-bus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  k orrapog.] 
An  ancient  Greek  game,  which  consisted  in 
throwing  portions  of  wine  left  in  drinking-cups 
into  a vessel  or  upon  a specified  object,  as  a 
plate  of  bronze,  so  as  to  produce  a clear  sound 
and  without  scattering  the  fluid.  From  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  this  feat  good  fortune, 
^especially  in  love  affairs,  was  augured, 
cottage  (kot'aj),  n.  [<  ME.  cotage  (ML.  cota- 
gium),(.  cot  (see  cot1)  + -age.  F.  cottage  is  from 
E.]  1.  A cot;  a humble  habitation,  as  of  a 

farm-laborer  or  a European  peasant. 

They  were  right  glad  to  take  some  corner  of  a poor  cot • 
tage.  Hooker. 

A peasant  bred  up  in  the  obscurities  of  a cottage. 

South. 

The  new  tax,  imposed  upon  every  inhabited  dwelling- 
house  in  England  and  Wales  except  cottages,  i.  e.  houses 
not  paying  to  church  and  poor-rates. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  194. 

2.  A small  country  residence  or  detached  sub- 
urban house,  adapted  to  a moderate  scale  of 
living. 

He  passed  a cottage  with  a double  coach-house, 

A cottage  of  gentility, 

And  he  owned  with  a grin 
That  his  favourite  sin 
Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

Southey,  The  Devil’s  Walk. 

Books,  the  oldest  and  the  best,  stand  naturally  and 
rightfully  on  the  shelves  of  every  cottage. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  112. 

Hence  — 3.  A temporary  residence  at  a water- 
ing-place or  a health-  or  pleasure-resort,  often 
a large  and  cCstly  structure.  [U.  S.] 

The  shore  of  Frenchman’s  Bay  . . . begins  to  be  dotted 
with  these  attempts  at  ‘ cottage  * life.  . . . Cottages 
are  rising  on  all  the  favorable  sites  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bar  Harbor. 

The  Nation,  Sept.  7,  1882. 

Cottage  aUotments,  in  Great  Britain,  portions  of  ground 
which  are  allotted  to  the  dwellings  of  country  laborers  for 
the  purpose  of  being  cultivated  by  them  as  gardens.  See 
allotment  system,  under  allotment.— Cottage  cheese. 
See  cheese^.--  Cottage  china,  English  pottery  of  a cheap 
sort,  especially  that  produced  at  Bristol.  The  name  is 
generally  given  to  table  utensils  decorated  with  small 
bouquets  and  the  like.  Prime.—  Cottage  hospital.  See 
hospital.—  Cottage  piano,  a small  upright  piano. — Cot- 
tage right,  in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  an  in- 
ferior right  of  commonage  granted  by  certain  towns  to  in- 
habitants not  included  in  the  original  body  of  proprietors. 

cottaged  (kot'ajd),  a.  [<  cottage  + -ed2.]  Set 
or  covered  with  cottages. 

Humble  Harting’s  cottaged  vale.  Collins,  Ode  to  a Lady. 

cottagelyt  (kot'aj-li),  a.  Rustic;  suitable  to  a 
cottage. 

They  envy  others  whatever  they  enjoy  of  estates,  houses, 
or  ornaments  of  life,  beyond  their  tenuity  or  cottagely  ob- 
scurity. Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  172. 

cottager  (kot'a-jer),  n.  [<  cottage  + -er1.]  1. 
One  who  lives  in  a cottage,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 

Resolve  me  why  the  cottager  and  king,  . . . 

Disquieted  alike,  draw  sigh  for  sigh. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  vii. 

It  has  ceased  to  be  fashionable  to  bathe  at  Newport. 
Strangers  and  servants  may  do  so,  but  the  cottagers  have 
withdrawn  their  support  from  the  ocean. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  104. 
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2.  In  Eng.  law,  one  who  lives  on  the  common  cottier  (kot'i-er),  n.  See  cotter 1. 

without  paying  any  rent  or  having  land  of  his  cottierism  (kot'i-er-izm),  n.  [<  cottier  + -ism.] 

The  cottier  system  of  land  tenure.  See  cottier 
tenure,  under  cotter1. 

cottiform  (kot'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Cottus,  q.  v., 
+ L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  fishes 
of  the  genus  Cottus;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cot- 
toidea;  cottoid. 


own. 

If  a state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  husbandmen  and  ploughmen  be  but  as  their  work- 
folks  and  labourers,  or  else  mere  cottagers,  which  are  but 
housed  beggars,  you  may  have  a good  cavalry,  but  never 
good  stable  bands  of  foot. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.  (Bohn  ed.),  p.  360. 

COttah  (kot'a),  n.  [Hind.  kattha.]  A measure  Cottina  (ko-ti'nil),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cottus  + 

of  land  in  Bengal ; eighty  square  yards.  , 

cottar  (kot'ar),  n.  A Scotch  spelling  of  cotter1. 
cottar-town  (kot'ar-toun),  n.  Same  as  cot- 
town. 

cottellf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cuttle. 
cotter1  (kot'er),  n.  [Also  written  cottar  (Sc.), 


-ina.]  In  Gunthers  early  system,  the  third 
group  of  Triglidce.  The  spinous  part  of  the  dorsal  fin 
is  less  developed  than  the  soft  part,  or  than  the  anal ; the 
body  is  naked,  or  covered  with  ordinary  scales,  or  incom- 
pletely cuirassed  withasingle  series  of  plate-like  scales;  and 
the  pyloric  appendages  are  four  in  number.  It  was  later 
raised  by  Gunther  to  the  rank  of  a family.  See  Cottidee. 
and  in  technical  or  historical  use  also  cottier ; Cottinse  (ko-ti'n§),m.p;.  [NL.,<  Cottus  + -ince.] 
early  mod.  E.  cottier,  cottyer,  < ME.  cotyer,  < A subfamily  of  Cottidai,  to  which  different  limits 
AP.  *cotier,  < ML.  cotarius,  cottarius,  coterius  have  been  assigned,  (a)  Cottids  with  ventral  fins 
(cf.  MLG.  Icoter,  koterer,  MG.  koder  (=  G.  Mother,  and  spinous  dorsal  well  developed,  thus  embracing  almost 
koter),  MLG.  also  Tcotenere,  G.  kothner,  Miner),  all  the  family.  (6)  Cottids  having  the  preceding  characters 
/ „„„  _.Ai  a a ...a,- ...... . and  further  limited  by  the  form  of  the  spinous  part  of  the 

\ COta , a cot.  see  cot  , cote  .j  A C0ttaoer,  m dorsal  being  oblong  and  not  concentrated  and  elevated. 
Scotland.,  on©  who  dwells  in  a cot  or  cottage  It  includes  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  family, 
dependent  upon  a farm.  Sometimes  a piece  of  cottine  (kot'in),  a.  and  n.  I,  a.  Of  or  relating 
land  is  attached  to  the  cottage.  to  the  Cottince. 

Himself  goes  patched,  like  some  bare  cottyer.  II.  n.  A fish  of  the  subfamily  Cottinw. 

up.  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  2 cottist,  n.  Same  as  cottise. 

as'smafl  farmers8 or^^tiet^^wer^disHn^iished ’from* the  cottise  (kot'is),  «.  [Formation  obscure  but 
free  agricultural  laborers  in  two  respects : they  were  pos-  prOD.  connected  With  equiV.  COSld,  r . cote , < 
sessors  of  land  in  property  or  usufruct,  and  they  were  L.  costa , a rib.]  In  her.,  a diminutive  of  the 
members  of  a rural  Commune.  bend,  being  one  fourth  its  width,  and  half  the 

' ‘ aCe\  P-  • width  of  the  bendlet.  A single  one  is  often  called  a 

Cottars,  who  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  from  their  cost,  but  in  the  plural  cottises  is  always  used.  Also  spelled 
fellow- villeins  simply  by  their  smaller  holdings.  cotise  and  formerly  cotice,  cottis. 

J.  R.  Green,  Comp  of  Eng.,  p.  319.  cottised  (kot'ist),  a.  In  her.,  ac- 
Cottier  tenure  or  system,  a tenure  of  land  by  which  eompanie(i  by  two  or  more  cot- 
a laborer  rents  a portion  of  land  directly  from  the  owner,  “ - 

and  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  especially  the  amount 
of  rent  to  be  paid,  are  determined  not  by  custom,  but  by 
competition.  This  system  was  at  one  time  especially  char- 
acteristic of  Ireland,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct  there. 


tises,  as  a bend.  Also  cotised , co- 
toy 6. — Cottised  double,  having  two 
cottises  on  eacli  side. — Cottised  treble, 
having  three  cottises  on  each  side. 


The  tenancy  was  annual,  and  the  privilege  of  occupancy  mottle  (kot'l),  n.  [Etym.  nn- 

was  put  up  at  auction,  the  consequence  being  excessive  t-...-—  n A rinrt  nf  n mnlH  hrpH  A Bend  Cottised, 
competition  and  exorbitant  rents,  since  the  cotter  was  £nowI1-J  A P.ari,0t  j1  m0l5  USeCJ  °nra^ndhvaCCZ 
obliged  to  get  the  land  at  any  price  in  order  to  live.  In  pewterers  m the  formation  of  {^diets.  y 
an  act  passed  in  1860  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  of  their  wares.  Imp.  Diet. 

landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  oottier  tenancies  are  de-  cottoid  (kot'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cottus  + -oid.] 

I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Cottoidea;  cottiform. 
II.  n.  A cottid. 

Cottoidea  (ko-toi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cottus 
+ -oidea.]  A superfainily  of  acanthopterygian 


fined  to  be  cottages  with  not  more  than  half  an  acre  of 
^land,  rented  by  the  month  at  not  more  than  £5  a year. 


cotter2  (kot'ar),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
a wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  used  as  a wedge  for 
fastening  or  tightening.  In  the 
adjoining  figure,  a is  a cotter  connect- 
ing the  end  of  the  rod  b with  the  pin 
or  stud  c,  by  means  of  a wrouglit-iron 
strap  d d,  and  adjustable  bushes ; the 
tapered  cotter  a,  passing  through  cor- 
responding mortises  both  in  the  butt 
b and  the  strap  d d,  serves  at  once 
to  attach  them  together  and  to  ad- 
just the  bushes  to  the  proper  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Also  called 
cotterel. 

cotter-drill  (kot'er-dril),  n.  A 
drill  used  in  forming  slots. 
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fishes,  to  which  different  limits  have  been  as- 
signed. (a)  Corresponding  to  the  mail-cheeked  fishes  of 
the  old  authors.  (b)  Restricted  to  the  mail-cheeked  fish- 
es with  the  post-temporals  simply  articulated  with  the 
cranium,  one  pair  of  dentigerous  epipharyngeals,  hyper- 
coracoid  and  hypocoracoid  separated  by  the  intervention 
of  actinosts,  and  ribs  fitting  into  sockets  of  the  vertebra. 
It  thus  includes  the  families  Cottidee  and  Hemitripteridce. 
cottoidean  (ko-toi'de-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  tlie  characters  of  the  Cot- 
toidea. 


II.  n.  A fish  of  the  superfamily  Cottoidea. 

It  first  bores  a cottolene  (kot'o-len),  n.  A substance  made 
hole,  and  then  by  a lateral  motion  works  out  +from  beef  suet  and  cotton-seed  oil. 
the  slot.  cotton1  (kot'n),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  cotoun,  co- 

cottered  (kot'&rd),  a.  [f.  cotter2  + -ed2.]  Keyed  tune,  cotin  = MD.  kottoen,  Icattoen,  D.  katoenlf 
^together  by  wedges.  MHG.  kottun,  G.  kattun~=  Sw.  Han.  kattun_= 


cotterel  (kot'er-el),  n.  [Formerly  also  cotteril  : 
see  coffer2.]  1.  In  mech.,  same  as  cotter2. — 2. 
A small  iron  bolt  for  a window.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 3.  A trammel  to  support  a pot  over  a fire. 
Brockett.  Also  cottrel. — 4.  The  horizontal  bar 
in  an  old  English  chimney.  See  hack-bar. 

COtter-flle  (kot'er-fil),  n.  A file  used  in  form- 
ing grooves  for  the  keys,  cotters,  or  wedges  used 
in  fixing  wheels  on  their  shafts.  It  is  narrow  and 
almost  flat  on  the  sides  and  edges,  thus  presenting  nearly 
the  same  section  at  every  part  of  its  length. 

cotter-plate  (kot'er-plat),  n.  In  founding,  a lip 
or  flange  of  a mold-box.  E.  H.  Knight. 

cottid  (kot'id),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Cot- 
tid(B. 

Cottidse  (kot'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cottus  + 
-idee.']  A family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cottus,  of  varying  limits 
in  different  classifications,  (a)  In  early  systems, 
a family  of  Acanthopterygii,  having  the  head  variously 
mailed  and  protected,  and  especially  a suborbital  bone 
more  or  less  extended  over  the  cheek  and  articulated  be- 
hind with  the  preoperculum.  Thus  understood,  it  em- 
braced all  the  mail-cheeked  fishes,  and  answered  to  the 
“joues  cuirass^es”  of  Cuvier.  (&)  In  Gunther’s  system, 
a family  of  Acanthopterygii  cotto-scombriformes,  having 
a bony  stay  for  the  angle  of  the  preoperculum,  which  is 
armed  (the  bone  arising  from  the  infraorbital  ring),  and 
the  body  naked,  or  covered  with  ordinary  scales,  or  incom- 
pletely cuirassed  with  a single  series  of  plate-like  scales. 
In  this  sense  it  embraces  not  only  the  true  Cottidee,  but 
also  the  Platycephalidce,  Hoplichthyidce,  Triglidce,  and 
Bhamphocottidce  of  other  authors,  (c)  In  Gill’s  system,  a 
family  of  Cottoidea  with  a well -developed  myodome,  un- 
interrupted cranial  valleys  behind,  and  the  spinous  part 
of  the  dorsal  shorter  than  the  soft  part.  It  includes  nu- 
merous species  of  northern  fishes,  popularly  known  as  scul- 
pins,  bullheads,  miller’s-thumbs,  etc.  See  cut  under  sculpin. 


mod.  Icel.  kotun),  < OF.  coton , F.  coton  = Pr. 
coton  = It.  cotone , formerly  cotono,  < Sp.  coton 
= Pg.  cotao,  cotton,  printed  cotton  cloth,  Sp# 
algodon  = Pg.  algoddo,  cotton  (>  ult.  E.  acton , 
q.  v.),  < Ar.  al,  the,  + qutun , qutn,  cotton.  Cf. 
Gael,  cotan  = W.  cotwm , cotton,  from  E.]  I.  n. 

1.  The  white  fibrous  substance  clothing  the 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plant  ( Gossypium ).  See  cut 
under  cotton-plant,  it  consists  of  simple  delicate  tu- 
bular hair-like  cells,  flattened  and  somewhat  twisted.  Its 
commercial  value  depends  upon  the  length  and  tenacity 
of  the  fiber.  It  is  the  clothing  material  of  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  human  race,  its  use  dating  back  to  a very 
early  period.  In  commercial  importance  cotton  exceeds 
all  other  staples.  The  U nited  States  ranks  first  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  raw  material,  the  United  Kingdom  being 
second,  and  then  Germany.  Cotton  consists  of  nearly  pure 
cellulose,  and  when  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  yields  a 
nitro-compound  known  as  guncotton,  which  is  a power- 
ful explosive,  and  when  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol 
forms  collodion.  Cotton  is  very  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  thread,  and  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts. 
In  surgery  it  is  employed  for  many  purposes,  and  espe- 
cially as  a dressing  for  burns,  scalds,  etc.  See  cotton-plant, 
Oossypium. 

Theise  men  ben  the  beste  worcheres  of  Gold,  Sylver,  Co* 
toun , Sylk,  and  of  alle  suche  thinges,  of  ony  other,  that 
be  in  the  World.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  212. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  cotton.  It  was  originally  obtained 
in  Europe  from  Lidia,  always  famous  for  the  excellence 
and  fineness  of  its  cotton  fabrics,  as  in  the  Dacca  muslins, 
and  has  long  been  in  use  throughout  the  East.  In  1700 
the  importation  into  England  of  printed  cotton  cloth  was 
prohibited,  and  in  1721  fines  were  imposed  upon  the 
venders  and  wearers  of  cotton,  because  it  was  thought  to 
interfere  with  the  home  manufacture  of  woolens  and  silks. 
Modem  inventions  facilitating  its  manufacture  by  ma- 
chinery have  built  up  an  immense  industry  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  See  cotton-gin,  S2)inning-jenny, 


cotton 

3.  Thread  made  of  cotton:  as,  a spool  of  cotton 
contains  200  yards. — 4f.  The  wick  of  a candle. 

Lucignoli , . . . weekes  or  cottons  of  candles.  Florio. 
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cotton-plants,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  bunches 
or  hills. 

cotton-cleaner  (kot/n-kle//ner),  n.  Same  as 
cotton-picker , 2. 


5.  The  cotton-plant;  cotton-plants  collectively.  -,x  ry  , , 

—Absorbent  cotton,  cotton  freed  from  fatty  matters,  for  C0uw>nM  (KOt-n-e  ),  n,  [<  cotton 1 + -ee.]  A 
use  in  surgery.— Corkwood  cotton.  See  silk-cotton , be-  lurkish  fabric  of  cotton  and  silk  satinet, 
low.— Cotton  famine,  a term  used  to  describe  the  dis-  cotton-elevator  (kot'n-eFe-va-tor),  n.  In  a 
astrous  depression  produced  in  British  manufactures  by  pntfnn  mill  o • 

the  American  civil  war,  which  hindered  the  exportation  • 0 -t  P11 ,7  a through  which  cotton  18 

of  cotton  from  the  southern  United  States.  — Cotton  1>ais©ci  to  the  upper  floors  by  means  of  an  air- 
States,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  those  States  in  which  cotton  is  ^blast  or  by  straps  armed  with  spikes. 

nnftnn  rri-n  /Trnffn  -i  j \ *1  A .. 4 


cotton-tree 

and  south  of  the  equator.  All  the  species  are  perennial 
and  become  somewhat  shrubby,  but  in  cultivation  they  are 
usually  treated  as  annuals.  They  have  alternate  stalked 
and  lobed  leaves,  large  yellow  flowers,  becoming  reddish 
on  the  second  day,  and  a three-  or  five-celled  capsule, 
which  bursts  open  when  ripe  through  the  middle  of  the 
cells,  liberating  the  numerous  black  seeds  covered  with 
the  beautiful  filamentous  cotton.  The  species  yielding  the 


mainly  produced,  especially  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas : 
to  these  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  are  often  added. — 
French  cotton,  the  silky  down  of  Calotropis  procera,  an 
asclepiadaceous  plant  of  Africa  and  southern  Asia. — Gray 
cotton,  a commercial  name  for  unbleached  and  undyed 
cotton  cloth.  Also  called  gray  goods. — Lavender-COt- 
ton,  the  popular  name  of  Santolma  Chamcecy paris  sus,  a 
dwarf  composite  shrub  of  southern  Europe,  clothed  with 
a dense  hoary  pubescence. — Marine  cotton.  Same  as 
adenos. — Mineral  cotton,  a fine  glossy  fiber,  common- 
ly called  mineral  wool.—  Philosophic  cotton,  flowers  of 
zinc,  which  resemble  cotton.— Sea-island  cotton,  the 
cotton  grown  on  the  islands  and  sea-coast  in  the  southern 
United  States,  especially  between  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah.—Silicate  cotton,  furnace-slag  changed  into  a 
fibrous  mass  resembling  wool  by  a strong  jet  of  steam 
turned  upon  it  as  it  runs  from  the  furnace.  Also  called 
slag-wool. — Silk-cotton,  the  silky  covering  of  the  seeds 
of  Ceiba  pentandra  and  C.  grandi  flora,  of  Bombax  Ceiba, 
of  Ochroma  Lagopus  (also  called  corkwood  cotton),  and 
other  bombacaceous  trees  of  the  tropics.  It  is  used 
lor  sturting  cushions  and  for  other  similar  purposes,  but 
is  of  no  value  for  textile  use.— Soluble  cotton,  gun- 
cotton, soluble  in  ether  or  ether  and  alcohol.  See  col- 
lodion.— Upland  cotton,  cotton  grown  on  the  uplands  of 
the  southern  United  States. 

II.  a.  Made  of  cotton ; consisting  of  cotton : 
as,  cotton  cloth. 

He  brought  to  her  a cotton  gown. 

Rob  Roy  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  205). 


cotton-gin  (kot'n-jin),  re.  A machine  used  in 
separating  the  seeds  from  cotton  fibers.  The 
earliest  cotton-gin  was 
the  saiv-gin,  invented 
by  Eli  Whitney  (1765- 
1825)  in  1792.  In  this 
the  fiber  rests  upon 
or  against  a grid, 
into  the  openings  of 
which  project  the 
teeth  of  a gang  of  saws 
mounted  upon  a re- 
volving mandrel.  The 
teeth  of  the  saws  catch 
the  fibers  and  draw 
them  away  from  the 
seeds.  The  latter,  be- 
ing too  large  to  pass 
through  the  openings, 
roll  downward  and  out 
of  the  machine.  The 
fibers,  removed  from 
the  saws  by  a re- 
volving brush,  pass 
between  rollers,  and 
are  delivered  from  the 
machine  in  the  form 
of  a lap.  Other  and 
similar  machines  have 
. , projecting  needles,  or 

hooked  or  covered  wire  teeth,  instead  of  saws.  See  rol- 
■ .ler-gin. 

Cotton  batting,  a preparation  of  raw  cotton  for  stuffing  • \ . 

or  quilting,  usually  in  rolls.— Cotton  damask,  a ma-  c°w*0tt-{?rass  (kot  n-gras),  n.  The  popular 
terial,  woven  in  different  colors,  used  for  curtains  and  name  oi  plants  of  the  genus  Eriophorum  and 
upholstery.— Cotton  flannel.  Same  as  Canton  Jlannei  family  Oyperacex.  They  are  rush-like  plants,  common 
(which  see,  under  Jlannei).—  Cotton  parchment,  a parch-  in  swampy  places,  with  spikes  resembling  tufts  of  cotton 
ment-like  material  made  from  cleaned  cotton  fiber  by  di-  The  cottony  substance  has  been  used  for  stuffing  pillows 
gesting  it  m a solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  glycerin,  and  making  candle-wicks,  etc.  Also  cotton-rush,  cotton-sedae* 
water,  and  then  rolling  it  into  sheets.- Cotton  prints,  Cottonian  (ko-to'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining  tO  or 

l natterns.  See  founded  by  gir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton  (1571- 


Cotton-gin. 
a,  apron ; b , feeder-drum  ; c,  screen  ; 
conveyer ; e,  cleaning-drum  ; /, 
roll-box;  g,  saw;  h,  brush; 
board. 


d. 


, mote- 


cotton  cloth  printed  in  various  colors  and  patterns.  See 
calico. — Cotton  rep,  a heavy  colored  cotton  cloth  used 
for  the  lining  of  curtains,  etc.— Cotton  velvet,  a cotton 
fabric  made  in  imitation  of  silk  velvet,  used  for  dresses, 
etc.,  now  called  velveteen.—  Cotton  wadding,  a prepared 
sheet  or  roll  of  raw  cotton,  similar  to  the  batting,  only 
much  thinner  and  inclosed  between  glazed  surfaces,  used 
for  interlining  and  quilting. 


Branch  of  Cotton-plant  ( Gossypium  herbaceum). 
a,  opened  boll  or  capsule. 

cotton  of  commerce  are : G.  Barbadense,  known  as  sea- 
island  cotton,  with  a fine,  soft,  silky  staple  nearly  two 
inches  long ; G.  herbaceum,  yielding  the  upland  or  short- 
staple  cotton  of  the  United  States ; and  G.  arboreum.  Many 
varieties  of  these  species  are  known.  The  kidney,  Peru- 
vian, Brazil,  .and  Bahia  cottons  of  commerce  are  all  pro- 
duced by  varieties  of  G.  Barbadense.  Nankin  cotton  is  a 
naturally  colored  variety.  Cotton-seed,  after  the  removal 
of  the  fiber,  yields  upon  pressure  a large  amount  of  yellow 
oil,  with  a bland,  nut-like  taste,  closely  resembling  olive- 
oil,  as  a substitute  or  adulterant  for  which  it  is  largely 
used.  The  residue  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  called 
cotton-cake,  is  valuable  as  food  for  cattle  and  as  a manure. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  used  in  medicine,  acting  upon  the 
uterine  system  in  the  same  manner  as  ergot.  Also  called 
cotton-shrub. 

cotton-planter  (kot  'n- plan " ter),  m.  1.  One 
who  plants  or  raises  cotton. — 2.  A machine  for 
planting  cotton. 


seventeenth  century,  increased  by  his  son  and  grandson, 
and  then  handed  over  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

COttoniZe  (kot'n-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  cotton- 
ized,  ppr.  cottonizing.  [<  cotton 1 + -ize.]  To 
reduce  to  the  condition  of  cotton,  or  cause  to 
resemble  cotton,  as  flax,  hemp,  etc. 
cottonizing  (kot'n-I-zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cot- 
tonize,  v.  ] A process  applied  to  many  fibers, 
as  flax,  hemp,  etc.,  reducing  them  to  a short  sta- 
ple which  can  be  worked  on  cotton-machinery. 
Cotton-lord  (kot'n-16rd),  n.  A rich  cotton-man- 
. r , , ufacturer ; a magnate  of  the  cotton  industry. 

cotton2  (kot  n),  v.  %.  [Also  cotten ; a figura-  cotton-machine  (kot'n-ma-shen'O,  n.  A 
tive  use,  wide-spread  in  provincial  speech,  of  chine  fnr  on 


1631)._cottonian  library,  a famous  library  in  Eng-  - . . ~ _ 

land,  founded  by  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton  early  in  the  COtton-pOWder  (kot  n-pou^der),  n.  An  explo- 
! J sive  prepared  from  guncotton,  of  greater  den- 


cotton1  (kot/n),  v.  [<  cotton1,  re.]  I,  intrans. 
To  rise  with  a nap,  like  cotton. 

It  cottons  well ; it  cannot  choose  but  bear 
A pretty  nap.  Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  iii.  2. 

II.  trans.  To  envelop  in  cotton;  hence,  to 
coddle ; make  much  of.  [Rare.] 

Already  in  our  society,  as  it  exists,  the  bourgeois  is  too 
much  cottoned  about  for  auy  zest  in  living. 

Contemporary  Itev.,  LI.  477. 


sity  than  the  latter,  and  safer  for  dry  storage, 
cotton-press  (kot'n-pres),  n.  A press  used  for 
compressing  cotton  into  bales.  The  forms  are 
numerous,  embracing  nearly  all  the  devices  for 
obtaining  great  pressure, 
cotton-rat  (kot'n-rat),  n.  A common  indige- 
nous rodent  quadruped,  Sigmodon  hispidus,  of 
the  family  Muridce  and  subfamily  Murince,  found 
in  the  cotton-fields  and  other  lowlands  of  the 
southern  United  States.  It  superficially  resem- 
bles the  common  Norway  rat,  but  is  only  about 
two  thirds_as  large.  See  Sigmodon. 

Same  as  co  Won- 


use,  wide-spread  in  provincial  speech,  of  chine  for  carding  or  spinning  cotton."  cotton-rush  (kot  n-rush), 

cotton1,  v.,  I,  in  the  phrase  ‘it  cottons  well.’]  cotton-manufactorv  cottony-mil  1 fknt'n  man  3rass. 

1.  To  agree;  suit;  fit  or  go  well  together.  u-faVto-ri,  -mil),  re.  A** building  provided  cot|;9n-?craPe.r,(kot'n-skra’/per),  n. 


May  cotton  and  agree. 

Drant,  Horace,  Arte  Poetrie. 

Ud's  foot,  I must  take  some  pains,  I see,  or  we  shall 
never  have  this  gear  cotten.  J.  Cook , Green  s Tu  Quoque. 
How  now,  lads  ? does  our  conceit  cotton  ? 

Middleton , Family  of  Love,  v.  3. 

2.  To  become  closely  or  intimately  associated 


. ...  .,  building  provided 

with  machinery  for  carding,  roving,  spinning, 
and  weaving  cotton,  by  the  force  of  water  or 
steam. 


(with);  acquire  a strong  liking  (for) ; take  (to):  cottonocracy  (kot-n-ok 'ra-si),  re 


absolutely  or  with  to,  formerly  with. ' [Colloq.] 

A quarrel  will  end  in  one  of  you  being  turned  off,  in 
which  case  it  will  not  be  easy  to  cotton  with  another. 

Swift. 

For  when  once  Madam  Fortune  deals  out  her  hard  raps, 

It’s  amazing  to  think 
How  one  cottons  to  Drink  ! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  312. 

cottonade  (kot-n-ad'),  n.  [<  cotton i + -ade  1.]  , 

A name  given  to  different  varieties  of  cotton  and  forming  it  into  a fleecy  lap. 


...  A , , A form  of 

cultivator  which  scrapes  the  earth  around  cot- 
ton-plants or  away  from  them,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. It  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  stock 

cottonmouth  (kot'n-mouth),  re.  A venomous  -x  a 

serpent  of  the  southern  United  States,  a spe-  ( t n'se;l)’  n‘  Same  as  cotton- 

eies  of  moccasin  or  Trigonoccphalus : so  called  c'7+1,1  „„„  j ,,  , , ...  , „ ,, 

from  a white  streak  along  the  lips.  cotton-seed  (kot  n-sed),  re.  The  seed  of  the 

cotton-plant.— Cotton-seed  cleaner,  (a)  A machine 
which  pulls  the  fiber  from  cotton-seed.  ( b ) A machine 
which  compresses  the  fiber  upon  the  seed,  so  that  it  can 
be  sown  by  an  ordinary  machine.—  Cotton-seed  mill  a 
mill  lor  grinding  cotton-seed.— Cotton-seed  oil,  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seed  of  the  cotton-plant.  See  cotton- 
plant. 

cotton • 


„ . - — ,7  ...  [<  cotton 1 

+ -o-cracy,  as  in  aristocracy , democracy , etc.] 
Those  planters,  merchants,  and  manufacturers, 
collectively,  who  control  the  cotton  trade;  espe- 
cially, in  U.  S.  hist.,  before  the  civil  war,  the 


cotton-pianting  interest  in  the  slave  States,  cotton-shrub  (kot'n-shrub),  re.  Same  as 
LV?ni.l  plant. 


cloth,  generally  to  inferior,  coarser,  and  less  cottonoust  (kot'n-us),  a.  [<  cotton1  + -ores.] 


C?t*“'°Penel['  (kot'n-A’pn-er),  re.  A machine  cotton-stainer  (kot'n-sta//n6r),  re.  A familiar 
h°iWLng haled  cotton,  heteropterous  insect  or  bug  of  the  family  Pyr- 
rhocoridce,  Dysdercus  suturellus  : so  called  from 


Same  as  cottony. 


There  is  a Saiix  near  Barking  in  Surrey, 

Julus  bears  a thick  cottonous  substance. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  xx.  § 8. 


durable  kinds. 

He  was  dressed  in  a suit  of  Attakapas  cottonade. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  95. 

cottonaryt  (kot'n-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
made  of  cotton. 

Cottonary  and  woolly  pillows.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

cotton-blue  (kot’n-blo),  re.  A coal-tar  color 
similar  to  soluble  blue,  used  in  dyeing.  See 
Hue,  re. 

cotton-broker  (kot'n-bro,/ker),  n.  A broker 
who  deals  in  cotton. 

cotton-cake  (kot'n-kak),  re.  The  cake  remain-  * . . . . , , . 

mg  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the  cotton-plant  (kot  n-plant),  n. 

seeds  of  the  cotton-plant.  It  is  used  as  food  for  " 

cattle. 

cotton-chopper  (kot'n-chop"er),  re.  An  imple- 
ment for  cutting  openings  in  a row  of  growing 


its  staining  cotton  an  indelible  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish color. 


cotton-picker  (kot'n-pik;/er),  re.  I.  A machine 
for  picking  cotton  from  the  bolls  of  the  plant. 
— 2.  A machine  used  to  open  cotton  further 
and  clean  it  from  dirt  and  other  extraneous 
matter,  after  it  comes  from  the  cotton-opener. 

Tf.  ofFcnto  flxia  Ktt  X-  il.  . 


which  the  cotton-sweep  (kot'n-swep),  re.  A small  plow 
used  in  cultivating  cotton-plants, 
cottontail  (kot’n-tal),  re.  The  popular  name, 
especially  in  the  South,  for  the  common  rabbit 
of  the  United  States,  lepus  sylvaticus : so  named 
from  the  conspicuous  fluffy  white  fur  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  tail.  Also  called  molly  cottontail. 
See  cut  on  following  page. 


It  effects  this  by  subjecting  the  cotton  to  the  action  of  COtton-thistle  (kot'n-thisUl  re  The  normlnr 
rapidly  revolving  beaters  and  to  a blast.  The  cotton  n?.  V , n‘  ine  popular 


rapidly  revolving  beaters  and  to  a blast.  The  cotton  as 
it  passes  out  is  wound  into  a lap.  Also  called  cotton- 
cleaner. 

The  popular 
name  of  several  species  of  Gossypium,  fam- 
ily Malvacese,  from  which  the  well-known  tex- 
tile substance  cotton  is  obtained.  The  genus  Is  in- 
digenous to  both  hemispheres,  and  the  plants  are  now  cul- 
tivated oU  over  the  world  within  the  limits  of  36"  north 


name  of  Onopordon  Acanthium,  a stout  hoary 
thistle  found  in  the  south  of  England,  and  natu- 
ralized in  the  eastern  United  States : so  called 
from  its  cottony  white  stem  and  leaves, 
cotton-tree  (kot'n-tre),  n.  1.  The  tree  Bom- 
bax  Ceiba,  native  in  India.  The  silky  hairs 
surrounding  the  seeds  are  used  for  stuffing  cush- 
ions, etc. — 2.  The  cottonwood  of  America. 


cotton-'77aate 
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Cotylophora 


Cottontail,  or  Wood-rabbit  ( l.epus  sylvaticus). 


cotton-waste  (kot'n-wast),  n.  Refuse  cotton 
yam  used  to  wipe  oil  and  dust  from  machinery, 
and  as  packing  for  axle-boxes,  etc. 


veloped  in  one  of  the  fins  at  least ; the  dorsal  fln3  either 
continuous  or  close  together;  the  spinous  dorsal  fin,  if 
present,  always  short,  sometimes  modified  into  tentacles 
or  into  a suctorial  disk ; the  soft  dorsal  fin  always  long, 
if  the  spinous  is  absent,  both  sometimes  terminating  in 
finlets  ; ventral  thoracic  or  jugular  fin,  if  present,  never 
modified  into  an  adhesive  apparatus ; and  no  prominent 
anal  papilla. 

cot-town  (kot'toun),  n.  Iu  Scotland,  a small 
village  or  hamlet  occupied  by  cotters  depen- 
dent on  a considerable  farm.  Also  called  cot- 
tar-town. 

COttrel  (kot'rel),  n.  Same  as  cotterel,  3. 

Oottus  (kot'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k6ttoc,  a fish, 
perhaps  the  bullhead  or  miller’s-thumb.]  A ge- 
nus of  fishes  with  an  enlarged  depressed  head, 
typical  of  the  family  Cottidm.  The  name  has  been 
used  in  different  senses  at  different  periods.  Formerly  it 
was  very  comprehensive,  including  not  only  all  the  Cot - 
tides,  but  various  other  forms ; but  by  successive  restric- 
tions it  has  been  limited  by  most  authors  to  the  sculpins 
and  closely  related  marine  species,  and  by  others  to  the 
miller’s-thumb,  a fresh- water  species.  See  cut  under  scul- 


The  color  in  a state  of  fine  powder  is  dusted  on  the 
oiled  surface  with  fine  cotton-waste. 

C.  T.  Davis.  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  90. 

★ 

COttonweed  (kot'n-wed),  n.  A plant  of  either 
of  thegenera  GnaphaliumaniFilago : so  named 

^from  the  soft  white  pubescence  that  covers  it. 

cottonwood  (kot'n-wud),  n.  The  name  of  sev- 
eral species  of  the  genus  Populus  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  light  cottony  tuft  at  the  base 
of  the  numerous  small  seeds.  The  common  eastern 
species  are  P.  deltoides  and  the  swamp-  or  river-cotton- 
v < >od,  P.  heterophylla.  W est  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
cottonwoods  are  P.  angustifolia,  P.  Fremontii , and  P.  tri- 
ehocarpa.  The  wood  is  very  light,  soft,  and  close-grained, 
liable  to  warp  and  difficult  to  season,  but  largely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper-pulp,  and  for  barrels,  packing- 
cases,  woodenware,  etc.  Cross-sections  of  the  trunk  of  P. 
deltoides  are  used  as  polishing- wheels  in  glass-grinding. 

cotton-wool  (kot'n-wul'),  n.  Raw  cotton;  cot- 
ton fiber  either  on  the  boll  or  prepared  for  use. 

The  prin cipall  commodity  of  Smyrna  is  Cotten-wooll, 
which  there  groweth  in  great  quantity. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  12. 

Among  other  goods,  much  cotton-wool  was  brought  into 
the  country  from  the  Indies.  Everett , Orations,  II.  80. 

cotton-worm  (kot'n-werm),  n.  The  larva  of 
Alabama  argillacea,  an  insect  very  destructive 
to  the  cotton-crop  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Central  and  South  America.  The  parent  moth  Is  ot 
a buff  color,  inclining  to  olivaceous ; the  eggs  are  battened, 
and  are  laid  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  cotton- 
plant.  The  larva  is  a semi-looper,  and  the  chrysalis  is 


cotillt,  «.  [<  L,  cotula,  a vessel,  a measure: 

see  cotyle.]  Same  as  cotyle,  1. 

Of  that  thei  doo 

VIII  cotuls  in  a steine  [amphora]  of  wynes  trie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  102. 

Cotula  (kot'u-la),  n.  [NL. ; more  prop.  Cotyla; 
< Gr.  KOTvly,  'a  hollow,  cup,  socket : see  cotyle .] 
A genus  of  weedy  composites,  allied  to  Anthc- 
mis,  natives  of  extra-tropical  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  Cotula  of  phar- 
macy  is  the  mayweed,  Anthemis  Cotula , and  is  used  thera- 
peutically like  camomile. 

COtunnite  (ko-tun'it),  n.  [Named  after  Dr.  Co- 
tugno,  an  Italian  physician  (1736-1822).]  Lead 
chlorid  occurring  in  white  acieular  crystals, 
with  adamantine  luster,  first  found  in  the  cra- 
ter of  Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  1822. 
Coturnicops  (ko-ter'ni-kops),  n.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1854),  < li.  coturnix  (-me-),  a quail,  4-  Gr. 
oiip,  eye,  face  (appearance).]  A genus  of  small 
American  crakes,  of  the  family  Ballidce,  con- 
taining the  little  yellow  rail,  C.  noveboracensis. 
Coturniculus  (kot-er-nik'u-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1838),  dim.  of  L.  coturnix,  a quail.]  A 
genus  of  small  American  finches,  of  the  family 
Fringillidte  ; the  grasshopper-sparrows,  of  which 
there  are  sev- 
eral species, 
as  the  yellow- 
winged ( C . 

passerinus), 

Henslow’s  (C. 
henslowi),  and 
Le  Conte’s 
(C.  lecontii), 
of  diminutive 
size,  with  tur- 
gid bills,  short 
wings,  acute 
tail-feathers, 
and  a gener- 

al  aDDearance  Yellow-winged  Grasshopper-sparrow  ( Coturni- 

*-*■  . . „ cuius  passerinus). 

suggestive  oi 

miniature  quails,  whence  the  generic  name, 
coturnix  (ko-ter'niks),  n.  [L.,  a quail.]  1. 
An  old  name  of  the  common  migratory  quail 
of  Europe ; specifically,  the  Perdix  coturnix,  ge- 
netically Coturnix  communis,  vulgaris,  or  dacty- 
lisonans. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  quails, 
of  which  C.  communis  is  the  type. 

COtutor  (kS-tu'tqr)j  n.  [<  co- 1 + tutor.']  A 
joint  tutor;  one  joined  with  another  or  others 
in  the  education  or  care  of  a child.  [Rare.] 

If  every  means  be  ineffectual,  a special  tutor  or  co-tutor 
is  assigned  to  watch  over  the  education  of  the  children. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


Cotton-worm  ( Alabama  argillacea),  natural  size. 
a,  egg. enlarged;  b,  worm,  one  third  grown  ; c,  side  riewof  full-grown 
worm  ; d,  top  riew  of  worm  ; e,  cocoon  ; /,  chrysalis;  g,  moth. 

formed  in  a loose  cocoon  within  a folded  leaf.  It  is  con- 
fined to  plants  of  the  genus  Gossypium,  and  in  some  years 
causes  a loss  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cotton- 
growers  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  a subject  of 
government  investigation,  and  exhaustive  reports  have 
been  published  upon  it. 

cottony  (kot'n-i),  a.  [<  cotton 1 + -y1.]  Like 
cotton;  downy;  nappy.  Also  formerly  cotton- 
ous. 

Oaks  bear  also  a knur,  full  of  a cottony  matter,  of  which 
they  antiently  made  wick  for  their  lamps  and  candles. 

Evelyn , Sylva,  iii.  § 17. 
The  cottony  substance  seems  to  the  eye  to  consist  of 
bundles  of  fine  fibers.  IF.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 591. 

Cotto-scombriformes  (kot  - 6 - skom  - bri  -f or  '- 

mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cottus,  q.  v.,  + Scomber, 
q.  v.,  + L.  forma,  form.]  In  Gunther’s  classi- 
fication of  fishes,  the  eighth  division  of  Acan- 
thopterygii.  The  technical  characters  are : spines  de- 


cotyla  (kot'i-la),  n. ; pi.  cotylce  (-le).  [NL.] 

Same  as  cotyle,  2. 

cotyle  (kot'i-le),  n. ; pi.  cotylce  or  cotyles  (-le, 
-lez).  [Gr.  Korvhi  (>  L.  cotula,  NL.  cotyla),  a 
vessel,  cup,  socket,  any  hollow.]  1.  PI.  cotylce 
(-le).  In  Gr.  antiq. ; (a)  A small  drinking-  or 
dipping-vessel,  the  exact  form  of  which  is  un- 
certain. (b)  An  ancient  Greekunit  of  capacity, 
varying  from  less  than  half  a pint  to  a quart, 
United  States  (old  wine)  measure.  The  Attic  cotyle, 
being  the  144th  of  a metretes,  was,  according  to  extant 
measuring- vessels,  0.269  liter.  That  of  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies  was  about  the  same.  The  cotyle  of  iEgina  was 
probably  1.42  of  the  Attic,  or  0.382  liter.  The  Pergamenian 
cotyle  is  said  to  be  V of  the  Attic,  or  0.462  liter.  The  co- 
tyle of  Laconia,  according  to  a standard  found  at  Gythium, 
was  0.954  liter.  At  least  half  a dozen  different  cotylse  were 
in  use  in  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  Egypt,  and  there  were 
probably  many  others  throughout  the  Greek  world. 

2.  In  anat.  and  zodl.,  a cup-like  cavity ; an  ace- 
tabulum. (a)  The  socket  of  the  femur ; the  acetabulum 
of  the  haunch-bone,  receiving  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone. 


(6)  One  of  the  suckers  or  disks  on  the  arms  of  an  acetabu- 
liferous  cephalopod.  (c)  One  of  the  suckers,  disks,  or  both- 
ria  of  the  head  of  various  worms,  as  leeches,  cestoids,  and 
trematoids.  (d)  The  cotyloid  or  coxal  cavity  of  an  insect. 
3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  ornith.,  an  erroneous  form 
of  Cotile. 

cotyledon  (kot-i-le'don),  n.  [NL.  (L.,  a plant, 
navelwort),  < Gr.  KorvXyduv,  any  cup-shaped  hol- 
low or  cavity,  a socket,  a plant  (prob.  navel- 
wort),  < kotmtj,  a hollow:  see  cotyle.']  1.  The 
seed-lobe  or  rudimentary  leaf  of  the  embryo  in 
plants.  There  may  be  only  one,  as  in  all  monocotyledo- 
nous  or  endogenous  plants,  or  two,  as  in  nearly  all  dicotyle- 
donous or  exogenous 
plants,  or  several  in 
a whorl,  as  in  most 
Conifer ce.  In  many 
cases  the  cotyledons 
are  large  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest 
of  the  embryo,  be- 
ing a storehouse  of 
nourishment  for  the 
young  plant  in  its 
earliest  stage  of 
growth,  or  they  may 


Cotyledons,  separate  (enlarged)  and  in 
their  seeds. 

i.  Monocotyledon  (seed  of  Arum  macu- 
la turn).  2.  Dicotyledon  ( seed  of  Papawr 
Rhceas).  3.  Polycotyledon  (seed  of  Pinus 
sylvestris ). 


be  small,  as  in  most  seeds  containing  a copious  endo- 
sperm. The  arrangement  of  the  cotyledons  within  the 
seeds  is  very  various.  The  more  important  modifications 
of  position  are  those  of  accumbent  cotyledons,  in  which 
the  radicle  is  laid  against  the  back  of  the  cotyledons,  and 
incumbent,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  edge. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  plants,  family 
Crassulacese,  with  very  thick  fleshy  leaves 
and  showy  flowers.  Many  species  are  in  cultivation, 
especially  lor  bedding  purposes,  chiefly  Mexican  species 
formerly  referred  to  Echeveria.  The  navelwort  of  Europe 
is  Umbilicus  Umbilicus,  by  some  referred  to  this  genus. 

3.  In  anat.,  one  of  the  distinct  patches  in  which 
the  villi  of  a cotyledonary  placenta  are  gath- 
ered upon  the  surface  of  the  chorion. 

cotyledonal  (kot-i-le'don-al),  a.  [<  cotyledon 
+ -al.]  In  6 ot.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  cotyle- 
don ; resembling  a cotyledon. 

cotyledonar  (kot-i-le'don-ar),  a.  [<  cotyledon 
+ -ar2.]  Same  as  cotyledonal. 

cotyledonary  (kot-i-le'dqn-a-ri),  a.  • [<  cotyle- 
don + -ary*.]  Provided  with,  or  as  if  with, 
cotyledons;  specifically,  in  anat.,  tufted:  said 
of  the  placenta  when  the  villi  are  gathered  in 
distinct  patches  or  cotyledons  upon  the  surface 
of  the  chorion. 


cotyledonoid  (kot-i-le'don-oid),  n.  [<  cotyledon 
+ -oid.]  In  bryology,  a name  formerly  given 
to  the  protonema  on  the  supposition  that  it 
is  analogous  to  a true  cotyledon.  See  proto- 
nema. 

cotyledonous  (kot-i-le'don-us),  a.  [<  cotyledon 
+ -ous.]  Pertaining  to  cotyledons ; having  a 
seed-lobe : as,  cotyledonous  plants. 

Cotylidea  (kot-i-lid'e-ii),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Gr.  Korvfoi, 
a hollow,  a cup,  a socket,  + -id-ea.]  A large 
group  of  worms,  of  uncertain  extent : so  called 
from  the  possession  of  suckers  or  cotyles.  In 
some  usages  it  is  a synonym  of  the  class  Platyelmintha ; in 
others  it  unites  the  leeches  ( Hirudinea ) with  the  trema- 
^toids  and  cestoids. 

COtyliform  (ko-til'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  cotyla,  a 
cotyle,  + L.  forma,  form.]  In  physiol.,  having 
the  form  of  a cotyle ; shaped  like  a cup,  with  a 
tube  at  the  base. 


cotyligerous  (kot-i-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  cotyla, 
a cotyle,  + L.  gerere,  carry.]  1.  Furnished 
with  cotyles.— -2.  Same  as  cotylophorous. 

Cotyloid  (kot'i-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Koriiky,  a 
socket  (see  cotyle),  + elSoq,  form.]  I.  a.  1. 
Cupped ; cup-like : in  anat.,  specifically  applied 
to  the  acetabulum  or  socket  of  the  thigh-bone ; 
acetabular:  in  entom.,  applied  to  the  cavity  in 
which  the  coxa  orbasaljointofthelegisin  serted. 

— 2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a cotyle. 

— Cotyloid  bone,  a small  hone  which  in  some  animals 
forms  the  ventral  part  of  the  floor  of  the  cotyloid  fossa : 
it  has  not  been  found  in  man.—  Cotyloid  cavity  or 
fossa,  the  acetabulum.— Cotyloid  ligament,  a thick 
fibrocartilaginous  ring  around  the  margin  of  the  acetabu- 
lum and  bridging  the  cotyloid  notch. — Cotyloid  notch, 
the  notch  in  the  anterior  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum, 
which  transmits  vessels  and  nerves. 


II.  n.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  coxal  cavities  or 
hollows  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  thorax  in 
which  the  coxse  are  articulated.  Also  called 
acetabulum. 

cotyloidal  (kot-i-loi'dal),  a.  Same  as  cotyloid. 

Cotylophora  (kot-i-loFo-rS),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  cotylophorus : see  cotylophorous.]  In  Hux- 
ley’s classification,  the  typical  ruminants.  The 
term  is  coextensive  with  the  suborder  Jtuminantia  with- 
out the  Tragididcc  and  the  Camelidoe.  It  is  derived  from 
the  gathering  of  the  villi  of  the  fetal  placenta  into  coty- 
ledons, which  are  received  into  persistent  elevations  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

The  Cotylophora  are  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
excepting  the  Australian  and  Novo-Zelanian  provinces. 
They  have  not  yet  beeu  traced  hack  farther  than  the  mio- 
cene  epoch.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  328. 


cotylophorous 

cotylophorous  (kot-i-lof 'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  coty- 
lophorus,  < Gr.  kotv?,/),  a hollow,  a cup,  a socket 
(see  cotyle),  + -ipopoc,  -bearing,  < ipepsiv  — E. 
bearj.]  Having  a cotyledonary  placenta,  as  a 
ruminant ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cotylophora.  Also  cotyligerous. 
coua  (ko'a),  n.  [F.,  from  the  native  S.  Amer. 
name.]  1.  An  American  cuckoo  of  the  genus 
Coccyzus  or  subfamily  Coccyzince. — 2.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  A genus  of  Madagascan  cuckoos,  typical 
of  the  subfamily  Couinw. 
couardt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  coward. 
COUCal  (ko'kal),  n.  [Mentioned  prob.  for  the 
first  time  in  teVaillant’s  “Oiseaux  d’Afrique,” 
beginning  about  1796 ; perhaps  native  African.] 
An  African  or  Indian  spur-heeled  cuckoo:  a 
name  first  definitely  applied  by  Cuvier  in  1817 
*to  the  birds  of  the  genus  Centropus  (Illiger). 
couch1  (kouch),  v.  [<  ME.  couchen,  lay,  place, 
set,  refi.  lay  one’s  self  down,  intr.  lie  down, 
< OF.  coucher,  couchier,  colcher,  F.  coueher  = 
Pr.  colcar,  colgar  = It.  colcare,  collocare,  lay, 
place,  < L.  collocare,  place  together,  < com-,  to- 
gether, + locare,  place,  < locus,  a place : see  lo- 
cus, locate,  and  cf.  collocate .]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
lay  down  or  away;  put  in  a resting-place  or  in 
a repository  of  any  kind;  place ; deposit.  [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Sacriflse  solemne,  besoght  at  that  tyme,  . . . 

And  the  carcas  full  clanly  kowchit  on  the  auter. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11789. 
It  is  at  this  day  in  use,  in  Gaza,  to  couch  potsherds,  or 
vessels  of  earth,  in  their  walls,  to  gather  {he  wind  from 
the  top,  and  pass  it  down  in  spouts  into  rooms. 

Bacon , Nat.  Hist.,  § 776. 

Can  reason  couch  itself  within  that  frame  ? 

Shirley,  The  Traitor,  i.  2. 
The  waters  couch  themselves,  as  close  as  may  be,  to  the 
centre  of  this  globe  in  a spherical  convexity. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Specifically — 2.  To  cause  to  recline  or  lie  upon 
a bed  or  other  place  of  rest ; dispose  or  place 
upon,  or  as  upon,  a couch  or  bed. 

Where  unbruised  youth,  with  unstuff’d  brain, 

Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 

Shah.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  3. 
3.  In  brewing,  to  spread  out  upon  a floor,  as 
steeped  barley,  in  order  to  promote  germina- 
tion.— 4.  In  paper-making,  to  take  (a  sheet  of 
pulp)  from  the  mold  or  apron  on  which  it  has 
been  formed,  and  place  it  upon  a felt.— 5f.  To 
lay  together  closely. 

Worke  wel  knit  and  couched  togither. 

N omenclator  (1585). 
6f.  To  cause  to  hide  or  seek  concealment; 
cause  to  lie  close  or  crouch. 

A falcon  towering  in  the  skies 

Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings’  shade. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  607. 
7.  To  include  in  the  meaning  of  a word  or  state- 
ment; express;  put  in  words;  especially,  to 
imply  without  distinctly  stating : coyer  or  con- 
ceal by  the  manner  of  stating : often,  in  the  lat- 
ter sense,  with  under : as,  the  compliment  was 
couched  in  the  most  fitting  terms ; a threat  was 
cauched  under  his  apparently  friendly  words. 

Speech  by  meeter  is  a kind  of  vtterance,  more  cleanly 
coitched  and  more  delicate  to  the  eare  than  prose  is. 

Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  5. 
Ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch'd. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
There  is  scarcely  a garden  in  China  which  does  not  con- 
tain some  fine  moral,  couched  under  the  general  design. 

Goldsmith , Citizen  of  the  World,  xxxi. 
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His  coote-armure  was  of  cloth  of  Tars, 

Couched  with  perles  whyte  and  rounde  and  grete. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale  (ed.  Moms),  1.  1303. 

Couched  harp,  the  spinet. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  lie  in  a place  of  rest  or 
deposit;  rest  in  a natural  bed  or  stratum. 

[Archaic.] 

Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land,  for  the  . . . dew,  and 
for  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath.  Deut.  xxxiii.  13. 

2.  To  lie  on  a couch,  bed,  or  place  of  repose; 
lie  down ; take  a recumbent  posture. 

Madam,  if  he  had  couched  with  the  lamb, 

He  had  no  doubt  been  stirring  with  the  lark. 

B.  Jonson , Tale  of  a Tub,  i.  4. 

When  Love’s  fair  goddess 
Couched  with  her  husband  in  his  golden  bed. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  lie  as  in  ambush;  be  hidden  or  conceal- 
ed ; lie  close ; crouch. 

We’ll  couch  i’  the  castle-ditch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  our 
faines-  Shak. , M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  2. 

I saw  a bright  green  snake,  . . . 

Green  as  the  herbs  in  which  it  couched, 

Close  by  the  dove’s  its  head  it  crouched. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  ii. 

4.  To  lie  down,  crouch,  or  squat,  as  an  animal. 

Fierce  tigers  couched  around.  Dryden. 

The  chase  neglected,  and  his  hound 
Couch'd  beside  him  on  the  ground. 

M.  Arnold,  Tristram  and  Iseult. 

5.  To  bend  or  stoop,  as  under  a burden. 

An  aged  Squire  . . . 

That  seemed  to  couch  under  his  shield  three-square, 

As  if  that  age  badd  him  that  burden  spare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  L 4.  

Issachar  is  a strong  ass  couching  down  between  two  bur-  COUcher1  (kou'cher),  n. 

Gen.  xlix.  14.  i ^ /»✓»/»!>  *».»**>  — -e — 

6*  In  embroidery , to  lay  the  thread  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  foundation  and  secure  it  by  stitches 
of  fine  material.  See  couching 1,  5. 
couch1  (kouch),  n.  [<  ME.  couclie , cowche , lair, 

< OF.  couclie , colche , F.  couclie  = Pr.  colga,  a bed, 
couch ; from  the  verb.]  1.  A bed ; a place  for 
sleep  or  rest. 

O thou  dull  god  [Sleep],  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav’st  the  kingly  couch  ? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

Approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
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writers  confuse  c ouchant  and  dormant,  and  give  the  term 
sejant  to  the  beast  lying  down  with  head  raised  ; but  this 
is  rare.  Also  harbored  and  lodged. 

His  crest  was  covered  with  a couchant  Hownd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  25. 
Levant  and  couchant,  in  law,  rising  up  and  lying  down : 
applied  to  beasts,  and  indicating  that  they  have  been  long 
enough  on  land  not  belonging  to  their  owner  to  lie  down 
and  rise  up  to  feed,  or  for  a day  and  night  at  least 

couche  (ko-sha'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  coucher,  lie 
down : see  couch !,  v,]  In  her.,  partly  lying 
down ; not  erect : said  of  a shield  used  as  an 
escutcheon,  as  in  a seal  or  the  like,  when  the 
shield  is  generally  represented  hung  up  by  the 
sinister  corner. 

couched  (koueht),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  couchl,  ».]  1. 
In  her.,  lying  on  its  side,  as  a 
chevron  represented  as  issuant 
from  either  side  of  the  escutch- 
eon.— 2.  In  embroidery.  See 
couching 1,  5. 

coucheet,  coucheet  (ko-sha'),  n. 

[F.  coucMe,  prop.  fern.  of  couclie, 
pp.  of  coucher,  lie  down:  see 
couchl,  v .]  The  act  of  going  to 
bed ; hence,  a reception  of  visitors  about  bed- 
time : opposed  to  levee. 

The  duke's  levies  and  coucMes  were  so  crowded  that 
tile  antechambers  were  full. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1684. 
None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court ; 

Levees  and  couchees  pass’d  without  resort. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  676. 
Baby  Charles  and  Steenie,  you  will  remain  till  our  cou- 
chee.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxxiii. 


Two  Chevrons 
Couched. 
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About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


2.  A long  seat,  commonly  upholstered,  having 
an  .arm  at  one  end,  and  often  a back,  upon 
which  one  can  rest  at  full  length  ; a lounge. 

There  they  drank  in  cups  of  emerald,  there  at  tables  of 
ebony  lay, 

Rolling  on  their  purple  couches  in  their  tender  effeminacy. 

Tennyson,  Boiidieea. 

3.  Anyplace  for  retirement  and  repose,  as  the 
lair  of  a wild  beast,  etc. 

The  beasts  that  ronne  astraye,  seketh  their  accustomed 
couches.  Bp.  Bale , Pref.  to  Leland’s  Journey,  sig.  D,  2. 

Beast  and  bird, 

They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 

Were  slunk.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  601. 

His  [the  otter’s]  couch,  which  is  generally  a hole  com- 
municating with  the  liver.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  396. 

4.  The  frame  on  which  barley  is  spread  to  be 

malted. — 5.  A layer,  coating,  or  stratum.  Spe 
ciflcally  T”  — 7*-“~  ~ 1 1 ’ ’ 


* [<  ME.  couclieour  (def. 

1),  cochoure,  appar.  for  *couclioure  (def.  2).]  If. 
A couch-maker  or  -coverer. 

Carpentours,  cotelers,  coucheours  fyn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1597. 
2f.  An  incubus.  [The  sense  is  uncertain.] 

He  mayketh  me  to  swell,  both  flesh  and  veyne, 

And  kepith  me  low  lyke  a cochoure. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  217. 

3f.  A setter  dog.  E.  Phillips,  1706.— 4.  Inpa- 
per-making,  one  who  couches  the  sheets  of  pulp, 
or  transfers  them  from  the  apron  to  the  felt. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  225. — 5.  One  who  couches 

cmiuii  ureauiB.  Cataracts. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis.  C0UCher2t  (kou'ehfer),  n.  [Ult.  < ML.  collecta- 
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out  on  a floor  to  allow  germination  to  take  place,  and  ^ 
convert  the  grain  into  malt.  ( b ) In  painting  and  gilding,  a 
ground  or  preliminary  coat  of  color,  varnish,  or  size,  cover- 
ing the  canvas,  wall,  leather,  wood,  or  other  surface  to  be 
painted  or  gilded,  (c)  In  the  industrial  arts,  a bed  or  layer 
of  any  material,  as  one  thickness  of  leather  where  several 
, thicknesses  are  superimposed,  as  in  bookbinding  and  the 

To  this  communication  Perth  proposed  ananswer  couched  2 /'Wm  \ „ *■  c 7 

in  the  most  servile  terms.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi.  CSUC-I11”  n.  [Short  for  COUCll-grass,  q.  V.] 

8.  To  lower  (a  spear)  to  a horizontal  position;  couch  ^fkouehl  n t IY  1,2  „ -i  T 
place  (a  spear)  under  the  right  armpit  and  ’,1  v\  i‘  C'  couch  , «.]  In  agn., 

grasp  (it)  with  the  right  hand,  thus  presenting  ,from  .couell-grass- 

the  point  toward  the  enemy.  The  use  of  the  C^,C^an,C7  ^°u  chan-si),  n.  [<  couchant.]  The 
rest  was  of  late  introduction,  and  was  not  essen-  °T  doWn;  ^are-] 

tial  to  the  couching  of  a spear.  couchant  (kou  chant),  a.  [<  F.  couchant,  ppr. 

— - - b ^ of  coucher,  lie  down : see  couch1,  v.]  1.  Lying 

down ; crouching ; not  erect, 


His  mighty  speare  he  couched  warily. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  38. 
And  as  I placed  in  rest  my  spear 
My  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear, 

I scarce  could  couch  it  right. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  20. 

Then  in  the  lists  were  couched  the  pointless  spears. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  217. 

9.  In  surg.,  to  remove  (a  cataract)  by  insert- 
ing a needle  through  the  coats  of  the  eye  and 
pushing  the  lens  downward  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vitreous  humor,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  axis 
of  vision;  remove  a cataract  from  in  this  man- 
ner. See  cataract,  3. 

Some  artist,  whose  nice  haud 
Couches  the  cataracts,  and  clears  his  sight.  Dennis 

iot.  To  inlay;  trim;  adorn. 


rius,  a factor,  LL.  a money-changer,  banker, 
< collecta,  a collection,  tax,  etc.,  < L.  colligere, 
pp.  collectus,  collect:  see  collect,  v.  Cf.  couch- 
er3.] In  old  English  statutes,  a factor;  one 
who  resides  in  a country  for  traffic. 

COUcher3t  (kou'eher),  ».  [Another  sense  of 
coucher L]  Eccles. : (a)  A large  breviary  that 
lay  permanently  on  a desk  in  church  or 
chapel. 

The  ancient  service  books,  ...  the  Antiphoners,  Mis- 
sals, Grailes,  Processionals,  Manuals,  Legends,  Pics,  Por- 
tuises,  Primers,  Couchers,  Journals,  Ordinals,  and  all 
other  books  whatsoever,  in  Latin  or  English,  written  or 
printed.  It.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvi. 

(b)  A book  or  register  in  which  the  particular 
acts  of  a corporation  or  a religious  house  were 
v,  .najrci,  vuiums,  ursuaumi.  spe-  down. 

a.heaP°f®tefPedb,arley spread  couch-grass  (kouch  ' gras),  n.  [Also  coach-, 
oor  to  allow  germination  to  take  nlace.  and  so  cutch.grass  . a corruption  of  quitch-grass:  see 

quitch.']  1.  The  popular  name  of  Agropyron 
rcpenSy  a species  of  grass  which  infests  arable 
land  as  a troublesome  weed,  it  is  perennial,  and 
propagated  both  by  seed  and  by  its  creeping  rootstock, 
which  is  long  and  jointed.  It  spreads  over  a field  with 
great  rapidity,  and,  because  of  its  tenacity  of  life,  is  eradi- 
cated with  difficulty.  The  root  contains  sugar,  and  has 
been  used  as  a diuretic. 

2.  The  stoloniferous  variety  of  redtop,  Agros- 
tis  alba — Black  couch-grass.  Same  as  black  bent, 
Alopecurus  agrestis. 

couching1  (kou'ehing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  couch1, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  stooping  or  bowing. 

These  couchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  surg.j  an  operation  in  cases  of  cataract, 
consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  opaque  crys- 
talline lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision  by  means 
of  a needle : now  rarely  practised. 

Persuaded  the  king  to  submit  to  the  then  unusual  oper- 
ation of  couching,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  sight  to  one 
of  his  eyes.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii. 

3.  In  malting y the  spreading  of  malt  to  dry  af- 
ter steeping.  See  couch1,  v.  t.,  3. — 4.  In.  paper- 
making,  the  removal  of  the  flake  of  pulp  from 
the  mold  on  which  it  is  formed  to  a felt. — 5. 
A kind  of  embroidery  in  which  silk,  gold  thread, 
or  the  like  is  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  foun- 
dation instead  of  being  drawn  through  it.  in 
plain  couching  the  threads  or  cords  are  simply  laid  side 
by  side,  covering  the  whole  width  of  the  leaf,  flowed 


He  that  like  a subtle  beast 
Lay  couchant,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  throne, 

Ready  to  spring.  1'ennyson , Guinevere. 

And  couchant  under  the  brows  of  massive  line, 

The  eyes,  like  guns  beneath  a parapet, 

Watched,  charged  with  lightnings. 

Lowell,  On  Board  the  76. 
Sleeping  in  a place ; staying. 

The  . . . farme  of  husbandrie  where 
this  officer  is  couchant  and  abiding. 

Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  77. 
3.  In  her.,  lying  down  with  the 
head  raised,  which  distinguishes 
the  posture  of  couchant  from  that 
of  dormant,  or  sleeping : applied 
a Lion  couchant  to  a lion  or  other  beast.  Some 
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or  other  figure,  and  fastened  down  by  stitches  of  finer 
material.  Raised  couching  is  made  by  sewing  twine  or 
similar  material  to  the  ground,  and  then  laying  the  em- 
broidery-silk upon  it,  producing  a pattern  in  relief.  Bas- 
ket couching  is  a raised  couching  in  which  the  texture  of 
basket-work  is  imitated.  Diamond  couching  and  diago- 
nal couching  are  made  by  laying  threads  of  floss-silk  or 
chenille  side  by  side,  and  holding  them  down  by  threads 
of  different  material,  in  stitches  which  form  a diamond 
pattern  or  zigzags ; the  angles  of  this  pattern  are  some- 
times marked  by  a spangle  or  other  glittering  object. 
Shell  couching  is  similar,  the  stitches  that  hold  it  taking 
the  lines  of  scallop-shells.  In  spider  couching  and  wheel 
couching  the  stitches  form  radiating  lilies  resembling  the 
spokes  of  a wheel  or  the  radii  of  a cobweb. 
couching2  (kou'ching),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  couch'2, 
«.]  In  agri.,  the  operation  of  clearing  land 
from  couch-grass. 

couching-needle  (kou'ching-ne//dl),  n.  A nee- 
dle-like surgical  instrument  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  couching. 

couchless  (kouch'les),  a.  [<  couch1,  n.,  + -less.] 
Having  no  couch  or  bed. 
coucumbert,  ».  See  cucumber. 

COUcUf,  coude’t.  [Preterit  of  can1.]  Obsolete 
forms  of  could. 

coud2t,  coude-’t.  [Past  participle  of  can1.]  Same 
as  couth. 

I sey  not  that  she  ne  had  knowynge 

What  harme  was,  or  elles  she 

Had  koud  no  good,  so  tlienketh  me. 

Chaucer , Heath  of  Blanche,  1.  997. 

COUde3  (kod),  n.  [F.,  elbow,  = Pr.  code  = Sp. 
codo,  coto  = Pg.  cubito  = It.  cubiio,  < L.  cubi- 
tum,  the  elbow:  see  cubit.]  Same  as  coudiere. 
COUCle  (ko-da'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  couder,  bend  at 
right  angles,  < coude,  elbow:  see  coude3.]  Bent 
at  right  angles : applied  to  astronomical  instru- 
ments (usually  transits  or  equatorials)  in  which 
the  rays  are  bent  at  right  angles  by  one  or  more 
totally  reflecting  prisms  or  mirrors,  so  as  to 
bring  the  image  to  one  end  of  the  axis,  where 
the  eyepiece  is  placed. 

couaiiire  (ko-di-ar'),  n.  [F.,  < coude,  elbow:  see 
coude3.]  The  piece  of  armor  which  protected 
the  elbow.  Specifically — (a)  A piece  of  forged  iron 
having  the  shape  of  a blunt  cone  with  slightly  rounded 
surface,  or  of  beehive  shape,  adjusted  to  the  elbow  over 
the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk  or  gambeson,  and  secured  by 
straps  or  the  like.  ( b ) When  the  brassart  had  reached 
tolerably  complete  development,  that  part  of  it  which 
protected  the  elbow  behind  and  at  the  sides.  The  shape 
of  this  varied  greatly  at  different  times.  Also  coude. 

coudou,  n.  See  koodoo.  G.  Cuvier. 

COU6  (ko'a),  n.  [F.  coue,  ult.  < L.  cauda,  tail: 
^soe  cauda.]  In  her.,  same  as  coward,  2. 
COUgar  (ko'gar),  n.  [Also  couguar ; < F.  cow- 
guar,  < NL.  cuguacuara  (Piso),  < Tupi  guagu, 
suasii,  Guarani  guagu,  guazu,  deer.]  A large 
concolorous  feline  carnivorous  quadruped 


Cougar  ( Felts  concolor).—  From  a photograph  by  Dixon,  London. 

peculiar  to  America,  Felts  concolor , "belonging 
to  the  family  Felidce  and  order  Ferce.  it  is  about  as 
large  as  the  jaguar,  but  is  longer-limbed,  and  is  not  so 
heavy  in  body.  A not  unusual  weight  is  80  pounds ; the 
length  over  all  is  about  80  inches,  of  which  the  head  and 
body  are  50  inches  and  the  tail  30  inches,  the  standing 
height  at  the  shoulders  29  inches,  and  the  girth  of  the  chest 
27  inches ; the  color  is  uniformly  tawny,  whitening  on  the 
under  parts,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  black.  This  great  cat 
hears  much  resemblance  to  an  ungrown  lioness.  It  is  noted 
as  having  the  most  extensive  latitudinal  range  of  any  of 
the  Felidce,  its  habitat  extending  from  British  America  to 
Patagonia.  It  was  formerly  common  in  wooded  and  espe- 
cially mountainous  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  still 
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sometimes  found  in  the  east,  though  now  most  common 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  other  mountains  of  the  west. 
Also  called  puma,  panther  or  “painter,”  red  tiger , moun- 
tain lion,  American  lion,  and  catamount. 

COUgh1  (k6f ),  v.  [<  ME.  coughen,  cowglien,  coghen, 
couwen,  kowhen,  etc.,  in  AS.  with  added  forma- 
tive cohhetan,  cough  (cf.  ceahhetan,  laugh),  = 
D.  kugchen,  cough,  = MHG.  kuchen,  G.  keichen, 
keuchen,  gasp,  pant,  G.  dial,  kuchen,  kogen, 
cough ; prob.  imitative,  and  related  to  kink'2  = 
chink2,  cliincough,  etc.  The  final  guttural  gh 
has  produced  mod./;  cf.  draft,  dwarf,  quaff.] 
I.  intrans.  To  make  a more  or  less  violent  ef- 
fort, accompanied  with  noise,  to  expel  the  air 
from  the  respiratory  organs,  and  force  out  any 
matterthat  irritates  the  air-passages,  orrenders 
respiration  difficult. 

Smoke  and  smolder  smyteth  in  his  eyen, 

Til  he  be  blere-nyed  or  blynde  and  hors  in  the  throte, 

Cougheth,  and  curseth.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  325. 

Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a man  for  coughing  in  the 
street.  Shale.,  it.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 

II.  trans.  To  expel  from  the  air-passages  hy 
a more  or  less  violent  effort  with  noise  and 
usually  with  expectoration : followed  by  up : as, 
to  cough  up  phlegm — To  cough  down,  to  stop,  as  an 
^unpopular  or  tedious  speaker,  by  simulated  coughing. 
COUgh1  (k6f),  n.  [<  ME.  cough,  cowghe,  cowe  = 
D.kuch,  aeough;  fromtheverh.]  Anahruptand 
more  or  less  violent  and  noisy  expiration,  ex- 
cited by  some  irritation  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans. It  is  an  effort  to  drive  outwith  the  expelled  breath 
secreted  or  foreign  matters  accumulated  in  the  air-pas- 
sages. The  violent  action  of  the  muscles  serving  for  ex- 
piration gives  great  force  to  the  air,  while  the  contraction 
of  the  glottis  produces  the  sound.  A cough  is  partly  volun- 
tary and  partly  involuntary,  and,  according  to  its  character, 
is  symptomatic  of  many  bronchial,  pulmonary,  nervous, 
and  other  diseases,  often  of  comparatively  slight  impor- 
tance. 

Adepts  in  the  speaking  trade 

Keep  a cough  by  them  ready  made.  Churchill. 

COUgh2t,  v.  t.  [Another  spelling  and  use  of 
coff)  buy.]  To  purchase ; acquire ; get.  [Bare.] 

If  every  man  that  hath  beguiled  the  king  should  make 
restitucion  after  this  sort,  it  would  cough  the  king  twenty 
thousand  poundes.  Alac  ! alac  ! Make  restitucion  . . . 
ye  wyi  cough  in  hel  els,  that  al  the  devils  there  wil 
laugh  at  your  coughing. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

COUgher  (ko'fer),  n.  One  who  coughs, 
coughing  (ko'fing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cough1,  v.] 
A violent  and  sonorous  effort  to  expel  the  air 
from  the  lungs. 

Coughing  drowns  the  parson’s  saw. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2 (song). 

Any  wandering  of  the  eyes,  or  of  the  mind,  a coughing, 
or  the  like,  answering  a question,  or  any  action  not  pre- 
scribed to  be  performed,  must  be  strictly  avoided. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  92. 

COUghwort  (kof'wert),  n.  [A  translation  of  the 
L.  name  tussilago  (<  tussis,  cough)  and  the  Gr. 
name  /3rix‘ov  (<  (/b?*-),  cough).]  A name 

given  to  the  coltsfoot,  Tussilago  Farfara,  from 
its  use  in  allaying  coughs. 

COUgnar  (kog'nar),  m.  [Malay.]  A three-masted 
Malay  boat,  rigged  with  square  sails,  it  is  broad, 
sits  low  in  the  water,  may  be  decked  or  open,  sails  well, 
and  carries  a large  cargo. 

COUgOUar,  couguar  (ko'go-iir),  n.  Same  as  cou- 
gar. 

couhage,  n.  See  cowhage. 

Couinae  (ko-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Coua,  2,  + 
-ince.]  A subfamily  of  cuckoos,  typified  by  the 
genus  Coua,  peculiar  to  Madagascar.  Less  cor- 
rectly written  Couance.  G.  11.  Gray,  1870. 
coult.  n.  See  cowl1,  cowl2. 
could  (kud).  [The  l has  been  improperly  in- 
troduced into  this  word  after  the  assumed 
analogy  of  would  and  should,  where  the  l,  though 
now  silent,  is  historically  correct.  The  his- 
torical orthography  is  coud,  < ME.  coude,  < AS. 
cuthe:  see  further  under  can1.]  Preterit  of 
can1. 

C0ul6  (ko-la/),  n.  [F.,  a slide,  orig.  pp.  of  couler, 
slide:  see  colan- 
der.] In  music: 

(a)  A slur.  (6) 

An  ornament 
in  harpsichord- 
music;  a kind 
of  appoggiatura.  Also  called  dash,  (c)  A 
gliding  step  in  dancing. 

coulee  (ko-la/),  n.  [F.,  orig.  pp.  fern,  of  couler, 
flow,  filter:  see  colander.]  1.  A dry  ravine  or 
gulch;  a channel  worn  by  running  water  in 
times  of  excessive  rainfall  or  by  the  sudden 
melting  of  the  snow . It  is  a word  frequently  heard 
in  Montana,  Dakota,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  and  is  a 
relic  of  the  former  temporary  occupation  of  that  part  of 
the  country  by  the  employees  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany. Also  coulee,  coulie. 


Written.  Played. 
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2.  A lava  flow.— The  Grand  Coulee,  a large  valley 
of  Washington,  worn  in  the  lava  plains  by  the  Columbia 
river  while  it  was  temporarily  turned  from  its  normal 
course  by  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period.  Near  Coulee  City, 
the  valley  floor  is  broken  by  cliffs,  where  superb  water- 

+ falls  once  plunged. 

couleur  (ko-ler'),  n.  [F.,  color:  see  color,  n.] 
1.  In  the  game  of  solo,  a name  for  any  selected 
suit  of  cards,  bids  in  which  are  of  twice  as  much 
value  as  in  any  other  suit. — 2.  In  the  game  of 

ombre,  a suit  composed  of  spades Couleur  de 

rose  [F. : couleur,  color ; de,  < L.  de,  of ; rose,  a rose : see 
color,  n.,  and  rose),  literally,  rose-color ; hence,  as  an  ad- 
verbial phrase,  in  an  attractive  aspect;  in  a favorable 
light : as,  to  see  everything  couleur  de  rose. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  draw  a picture  couleur  de  rose  of 
the  condition  of  our  people,  any  more  than  we  are  willing 
to  accept  our  author’s  silhouette  en  noir. 

W.  R.  Greg , Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  143. 

coulisse  (ko-les'),  n.  [F.,  a groove,  slide,  side 
scene,  running-string,  etc.,  < couler,  glide,  slide: 
s eecullis2.]  1.  A piece  of  channeled  or  grooved 
timber,  as  one  of  the  slides  in  which  the  side 
scenes  of  a theater  run,  the  upright  post  of  a 
flood-gate  or  sluice,  etc.  See  cullis2.  Hence 
— 2.  One  of  the  side  scenes  of  the  stage  in  a 
theater,  or  the  space  included  between  the  side 
scenes. 

Capable  of  nothing  higher  than  coulisses  and  cigars, 
private  theatricals  and  white  kid  gloves.  Kingsley. 

3.  A flute  or  groove  on  the  blade  of  a sword, 
coullart,  n.  A medieval  military  engine,  ap- 
parently an  early  form  of  bombard, 
couloir  (ko-lwor'),  n.  [F.,  < couler,  glide,  slide, 

run : see  colander.]  A steeply  ascending  gorge 
or  gully:  applied  especially  to  gorges  near  the 
Alpine  summits. 

Our  noble  couloir,  which  led  straight  up  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountain  for  fully  one  thousand  feet.  E.  Whymper. 

coulomb  (ko-lom'),  n.  [From  C.  A.  de  Coulomb, 
a French  physicist  (1736-1806).]  The  name 
given  to  the  practical  unit  of  quantity  of 
electricity,  in  the  centimeter-gram-second 
system  of  units,  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the 
absolute  unit;  the  quantity  furnished  by  a 
current  of  one  ampere  in  one  second.  See 
ampere  and  weber. 

coulomb-meter  (ko-lom'me/,tfer),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  in  coulombs  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  passes  through  a conductor 
in  a given  time.  One  form  of  the  instrument  is  based 
upon  the  amount  of  electrolytic  action,  as  in  depositing 
metallic  copper  from  copper  sulphate,  performed  by  a 
branch  current  which  is  a known  fraction  of  the  main  cur- 
rent in  use. 

coulter,  n.  See  colter. 

coulure  (ko-lur'),  n.  [F.,  a dropping,  falling 
pff,  running  out,  < couler,  flow,  run,  slide : see 
colander.]  Sterility  in  plants,  or  failure  to  pro- 
duce fruit  after  blossoming,  owing  to  the  wash- 
ing away  of  the  pollen  by  excessive  rains, 
coumaric  (ko'ma-rik),  a.  [<  coumar{in)  + -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  pertaining  to  coumarin Cou- 

maric acid,  C9H803,  an  add  derived  from  coumarin, 
and  intimately  related  to  salicylic  acid,  being  converted 
into  the  latter  hy  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxid. 

coumarilic  (ko-ma-ril'ik),  a.  [<  ceiumar(in)  + 
-il  + -ic.]  Derived  from  coumarin.— Cotuna- 
rilic  acid,  CgHgOg,  a monobasic  acid  obtained  from  cou- 
marin. It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water  and  extremely 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

coumarin,  coumarine  (ko'ma-rin),  «.  [<  cou- 
marou  + -in2,  -ine2.]  A vegetable  proximate 
principle  (CgH602)  obtained  from  the  Tonka 
bean,  Coumarouna  odorata,  and  also  occurring 
in  melilot  and  some  other  plants,  to  which  it 
gives  its  characteristic  odor.  It  has  been  used  in 
medicine,  and  it  gives  flavor  to  the  Swiss  cheese  called 
schabzieger.  Also  spelled  cumarin. 

coumarou  (ko-ma-ro'),  n.  [F.,  < cumaril,  native 
name  in  Guiana.]  The  Tonka-bean  tree, 
* Diptcryx  ( Coumarouna ) odorata. 
council  (koun'sil),  n.  [Early  confused  in  sense 
and  spelling  with  the  different  word  counsel  (as 
also  councilor  with  counselor),  the  separation 
being  modem;  early  mod.  E.  also  councel,  coun- 
cell, < ME.  counceil,  counceill,  counseil,  cownselle, 
consail,  consayle,  conceit,  etc.,  an  assembly  for 
consultation,  < OF.  concile,  concire,  cuncilie,  F. 
concile  = Pr.  concili  = Sp.  Pg.  concilio  — It.  con- 
cilio,  formerly  also  conciglio,  < L.  concilium,  an 
assembly,  esp.  an  assembly  for  consultation,  a 
council,  < com-,  together,  + (prob.)  calare,  call: 
see  calends.  Hence  (from  L.  concilium)  concili- 
ate, etc.  Cf.  counsel.]  1.  Any  assembly  of  per- 
sons summoned  or  convened  for  consultation, 
deliberation,  or  advice : as,  a council  of  physi- 
cians ; a family  council. 

The  happiness  of  a Nation  must  needs  be  firmest  and 
certainest  in  a full  and  free  Council  of  thir  own  electing, 
where  no  single  Person,  but  Reason  only,  sways. 

Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 


council 

2.  A body  of  men  specially  designated  or  se- 
lected to  advise  a sovereign  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government ; a privy  council : as, 
the  president  of  the  counoil;  in  English  history, 
an  order  in  council.  See  privy  council,  below. 

The  king  [Henry  IV.]  named  six  bishops,  a duke,  two 
earls,  six  lords,  including  the  treasurer  and  privy  seal,  and 
seven  commoners,  to  be  his  great  and  continual  council. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §867. 

3.  In  many  of  the  British  colonies,  a body  as- 
sisting the  governor  in  either  an  executive  or 
a legislative  capacity,  or  in  both. — 4.  In  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  the  upper 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  term  was  used  to 
denote  a kind  of  upper  house  during  the  colonial  period, 
and  was  retained  in  this  sense  for  a few  year's  by  some  of 
the  States. 

5.  A common  council.  See  below. — 6.  In  the 
New  Testament,  the  Sanhedrim,  a Jewish  court 
or  parliament,  with  functions  partly  judicial, 
partly  legislative,  and  partly  ecclesiastical.  See 
Sanhedrim. 

The  chief  priests  . . . and  all  the  council  sought  false 
witness.  Mat.  xxvi.  59. 

7.  In  eccles.  hist. : ( a ) An  assembly  of  prelates 
and  theologians  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
in  the . church.  Ecclesiastical  councils  are  diocesan, 
provincial,  national,  general,  or  ecumenical.  A diocesan 
council  is  composed  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  a particular 
diocese,  with  the  bishop  at  their  head ; a provincial  or 
metropolitan  council,  of  the  bishops  of  an  ecclesiastical 
province,  with  the  archbishops  at  their  head  ; and  a na- 
tional or  plenary  council,  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops 
of  all  the  provinces  in  the  nation.  General  council  and 
ecumenical  council  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  equivalent 
terms,  but  strictly  speaking  a general  council  is  one  called 
together  by  an  invitation  addressed  to  the  church  at  large, 
and  claiming  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  church. 
Such  a council  is  ecumenical  only  if  received  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  general.  None  of  the  general  councils  most 
widely  accepted  as  ecumenical  consisted  of  even  a ma- 
jority of  orthodox  bishops  present  in  person  or  by  deputy. 
The  subsequent  consent  of  the  church  at  large,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gallican  view,  marked  them  as  ecumenical, 
especially  their  reception  by  the  next  general  coun- 
cil and  when  the  first  violence  of  controversy  had 
somewhat  abated.  Both  emperors  and  popes  have  sum- 
moned general  councils.  According  to  Roman  Catholic 
teaching,  a council  to  be  regarded  as  ecumenical  must 
have  been  called  together  by  the  pope,  or  at  least  with 
his  consent,  and  its  decrees  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
pope.  There  are  seven  ecumenical  councils  recognized 
as  such  by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  some  Protestant 
theologians : they  are  the  first  Council  of  Nice,  held  in 
325 ; the  first  Council  of  Constantinople,  381 ; the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  431 ; the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451 ; the  sec- 
ond Council  of  Constantinople,  553 ; the  third  Council  of 
Constantinople,  680;  and  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  787. 
Other  important  councils  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, but  not  by  either  the  Greek  or  the  Protestant  commu- 
nion, as  ecumenical  are  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545 -63)  and 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican  (1869-70).  The  Anglican  Church 
receives  the  first  six  councils.  (J)  An  advisory  as- 
sembly of  clerical  or  clerical  and  lay  mem- 
bers in  certain  Reformed  denominations. — 8. 
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officers  of  engineers  and  of  artillery.— Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  in  French  hist.,  during  the  government  of  the 
Directory  (1795-99),  an  assembly  of  500  members,  forming 
the  second  branch  of  the  Legislative  Body,  the  first  branch 
being  the  Council  of  Ancients.— Council  of  Revision,  a 
council  existing  in  the  State  of  New  York  from  1777  to 
1821,  consisting  of  the  governor,  chancellor,  and  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  vested  with  a limited  veto  power.— 
Council  of  safety,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  a council  formed  for  the 
provisional  government  of  an  American  State  during  the 
war  of  independence.— Council  Of  State  [F.  conseil  d'etat ], 
in  France,  an  advisory  body  existing  from  early  times,  but 
developed  especially  under  Philip  IV.  (1285-1314)  and  his 
sons.  It  was  often  modified,  particularly  in  1497,  and  in 
1630  under  Richelieu,  and  played  an  important  part  dur- 
ing the  first  empire.  Under  the  present  republican  govern- 
ment it  comprises  the  ministers  and  about  ninety  other 
members,  part  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  president, 
and  the  remainder  are  elected  by  the  legislative  assembly. 
Its  chief  duties  are  to  give  advice  upon  various  adminis- 
trative matters  and  upon  legislative  measures. — Council 
Of  Ten,  in  the  ancient  republic  of  Venice,  a secret  tribu- 
nal instituted  in  1310,  and  continuing  down  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  republic  in  1797.  It  was  composed  at  first  of 
ten  and  later  of  seventeen  members,  and  exercised  unlim- 
ited power  in  the  supervision  of  internal  and  external  af- 
fairs, often  with  great  rigor  and  oppressiveness. — Council 
Of  war  (milit.  and  naval),  an  assembly  of  officers  called  to 
consult  with  a commanding  officer  about  matters  concern- 
ing which  he  desires  their  advice.  Councils  of  war  are 
ordinarily  called  only  in  serious  emergencies.  The  power 
of  such  a council  is  merely  advisory. — Family  council. 
See  family. — General  council  of  the  university,  in 
Scotch  universities,  a body  consisting  of  the  chancellor, 
the  members  of  the  university  court  (that  is,  the  rector, 
principal,  and  four  assessors),  the  professors,  masters  of 
arts,  doctors  of  medicine,  etc.  The  council  meets  twice  a 
year,  and  its  duties  are  to  deliberate  upon  any  question 
affecting  the  university,  and  make  representations  regard- 
ing it  to  the  university  court.— Governor’s  council,  in 
some  of  the  United  States,  a body  of  men  designated  to 
advise  the  governor,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine. — 
High  Council,  in  the  Mormon  Church,  a body  of  twelve 
high  priests  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  settling  impor- 
tant difficulties  which  may  arise.  Mormon  Catechism, 
p.  17.— Indian  Councils  Act,  an  English  statute  of 
1861  (24  and  25  Viet.,  c.  67)  reorganizing  the  Councils  of 
the  Governor-General  of  India.— Lords  of  Council  and 
Session,  the  name  given  to  the  judges  or  senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice  in  Edinburgh. — National  Council.  See 
Congregational  council,  above. — Orders  in  council.  See 
order.—  Privy  council,  a board  or  select  body  of  personal 
councilors  of  a chief  magistrate  in  the  administration  of 
his  office ; specifically,  in  England,  the  principal  body  of 
advisers  of  the  sovereign ; the  name  borne  since  the  fif- 
teenth century  by  the  ordinary  council,  which  superseded 
the  ancient  curia  regis  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
privy  councilors  are  nominated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sov- 
ereign, excepting  certain  persons  appointed  ex  officio,  and 
include  at  present  princes  of  the  blood,  principal  members 
of  existing  and  past  governments,  the  archbishops,  and 
many  of  the  nobility— in  all,  over  200  members.  Its  ad- 
ministrative functions  are  exercised  chiefly  by  commit- 
tees, as  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
etc.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  com- 
posed of  the  lord  president,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  oth- 
ers, has  high  appellate  jurisdiction.  Politically  the  im- 
portance of  the  Privy  Council  has  been  superseded  by  a 
committee  of  ministers  belonging  to  it,  called  the  Cabinet. 
Privy  councilors  have  the  title  of  “right  honorable,”  and 
rank  immediately  after  knights  of  the  Garter.  Similar 
bodies  formerly  existed  under  this  name  in  several  of  the 
American  colonies  and  States.  =Syn.  Meeting,  congress, 
convention ; board. 


Any  body  or  group  of  persons  wielding  p’oliti-  council-board  (koun'sil-bord),  n.  The  board 


cal  power. 

Henry’s  ambition,  like  Wolsey’s,  was  mainly  set  upon 
an  influential  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  253. 

9f.  Same  as  counsel . See  counsel Academic 

council,  in  universities,  originally,  a committee  of  the 
faculty  or  of  a nation  appointed  to  prepare  and  submit 
a project ; now,  in  some  universities,  the  convocation  of 
the  different  faculties.  See  general  council  of  the  university, 

below.— ApostJoUc  council,  the  meeting  of  apostles  and  COUllcil-book  (koun'sil-buk),  n.  In  England, 

the  book  in  which  the  names  of  privy  council- 


or  table  around  which  a council  holds  its  ses- 
sions; hence,  a council  in  session;  an  assem- 
bled board  of  councilors. 

He  hath  commanded 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  1. 

When  vile  Corruption’s  brazen  face 
At  council-board  shall  take  her  place. 

Chatterton,  Prophecy. 


cil.  See  aulic.— Books  of  Council  and  Session,  in  Scot- 
land, the  records  belonging  to  the  College  of  Justice,  in 
which  deeds  and  other  writs  are  inserted.—  Cabinet  coun- 
cil. See  cabinet. — Common  council,  the  local  legisla- 
ture of  a city,  corporate  town,  or  borough,  when  it  consists 
of  a single  body,  as  a board  of  aldermen,  or  sometimes 

one  of  two  chambers  when  it  is  so  divided,  or  the  collec-  COUnCll-CJiamber  (koun,sil-cham//ber),  n. 

Hflu  a!  KaI  b /.lk  nml.Ann  T I)l.]1  n rl  XL  . A . . J.  J • 'll  • ' ' 


ors  are  entered. 

Halifax  was  informed  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed,  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  council-book. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

An 


tive  title  of  both  chambers.  In  Philadelphia  the  Common 
Council  is  the  second  of  two  city  councils,  the  first  being 
the  Select  Council;  together  they  are  called  the  Councils. 

— Congregational  council,  a body  called  by  a Congre- 
gational church  to  give  advice  respecting  the  settlement 

or  dismissal  of  a pastor,  or  other  matters  of  importance,  , ..  , . 

and  consisting  usually  of  representatives  of  neighboring  COUnCll-llOUSe  (koun  sil-hous), 
churches.  It  is  an  advisory  body,  without  ecclesiastical  which  a council  or  dolihorati 
authority.  The  Congregationalists  of  the  United  States 
have  also  in  recent  years  organized  a representative  body 
bearing  the  name  National  Council,  which  meets  every 
three  years  for  consultation,  but  without  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority.— Constantinopolitan  Council.  See  Constanti- 
nipolitan. — Council  of  administration  (mint.),  a coun- 
cil of  officers,  as  at  a military  post,  convened  by  the  com- 
manding officer  for  the  transaction  of  business.  At  a mili- 
tary post  of  the  United  States  army  such  a council  is 
called  at  least  once  in  two  months  on  muster-days,  and  is 
composed  of  the  three  regimental  or  company  officers  next 
in  rank  to  the  commanding  officer.  A regimental  council 
consists  of  three  officers  on  duty  at  headquarters  and  next 
in  rank  to  the  commanding  officer.— Council  of  An- 
cients. See  andenn.— Council  of  Appointment.  See 
appointment. — Council  of  censors.  See  censor. — Coun- 
cil  of  defense,  in  France,  an  advisory  military  council  councillor,  U.  See  councilor . 
couvened  by  the  commanding  officer  of  a besieged  place,  Councilman  (koun'sil-man),  n.  ; pi.  councilmen 
and  consisting  of  the  officer  next  in  rank  and  the  senior  (-men),  A member  of  a municipal  council.  Also 


apartment  occupied  by  a council,  or  appropri- 
ated to  its  deliberations. 

The  council  chamber  for  debate. 

Pope,  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  House. 

, , , n.  A house  in 

which  a council  or  deliberative  body  of  any 
kind  holds  its  sessions. 

Mine  uncle  Beaufort  and  myself, 

With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 

Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 

Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 

How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe. 

Shak.,  2 Hen. VI.,  i.  1. 

COUncilistt  (koun'sil-ist),  n.  [<  council  + -ist.) 
A member  of  a council ; hence,  one  who  exer- 
cises advisory  functions. 

I will  in  three  months  be  an  expert  councilist. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


counsel 

called  common-councilman  when  the  body  is  a 
common  council. 

councilor,  councillor  (koun'sil-or),  n.  [<  ME. 

councelour , counselour , counceller,  counseller , 
counsellor , counseiler , counceyller , conseilere , con- 
seyler , conseiller , counsailour , etc.,  earliest  form 
kunsiler , being  the  same  as  counselor , ult.  < L. 
consiliarius,  a counselor,  adviser:  see  counselor. 
The  distinction  of  form  and  sense  (councilor, 
one  of  a council,  counselor , one  who  counsels) 
is  modem;  there  is  no  OF.  or  L.  form  corre- 
sponding to  councilor  (L.  as  if  * conciliar  ius)  as 
distinguished  from  counselor  (L.  consiliarius).] 

1.  A member  of  a council ; specifically,  a mem- 
ber of  a common  council  or  of  the  British  Privy 
Council.  See  council . 

The  wages  of  the  members  should  be  moderate,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  lords  and  the  spiritual  councillors. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 365. 

2.  One  who  gives  counsel  or  advice Councilor 

Of  a burgh,  in  Scotland,  a member  of  the  governing  body 
of  a burgh,  not  a magistrate.  See  town-council. — Privy 
councilor,  a member  of  the  private  or  personal  council  of 
a sovereign  or  other  person  in  high  authority ; specifical- 
ly, a member  of  the  British  Privy  Council. 

council-table  (koun'sil-ta/bl),  n.  Same  as 
council-board. 

He  [Edward  IV.]  also  daily  frequented  the  Council- 
Table,  which  he  furnished  for  the  most  Part  with  such 
as  were  gracious  amongst  the  Citizens,  whom  he  employs 
about  References  and  Businesses  of  private  Consequence. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  205. 

CO-unet  (ko-un'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  CO-,  together,  + 
unus  = E.  one.]  To  combine  or  join  into  one. 

Not  that  man  hath  three  distinct  souls  : for  . . . [they] 
are  in  man  one  and  co-uned  together. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  95. 
CO-unitef  (kb-fi-nit'),  V.  t.  [<  CO -1  + unite.]  To 
unite ; join  together. 

These  three  are  Aliad,  ./Eon,  Vranore : 

Ahad  these  three  in  one  doth  co-unite. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Psychozoia,  i.  39. 

CO-unitef  (ko-u-nit'),  a.  [<  co-unite,  v.)  Con- 
joined; combined;  united. 

Our  souls  be  co-unite 
With  the  world’s  spright  and  body. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Psychathanasia. 

counsel  (koun'sel),  n,  [Early  mod.  E.  also  coun- 
sell, counsil,  council,  councel,  etc.,  < ME.  counseil, 
consail,  conseil,  conseyl,  cunsail,  counceil,  etc., 
counsel,  consultation,  purpose  (also  in  sense  of 
council,  from  which  counsel  was  not  distin- 
guished in  ME.),  < OF.  conseil,  cunseil,  consel, 
consoil,  consal,  etc.,  F.  conseil  = Pr.  conselh  = 
Sp.  consejo  = Pg.  conselho  = It.  consiglio,  < L. 
consilium,  deliberation,  consultation,  counsel, 
advice,  understanding;  in  a concrete  sense,  a 
body  of  persons  deliberating,  a council  (whence 
the  confusion  in  ML.,  where  consilium,  in  this 
sense,  and  concilium,  a council,  are  often  inter- 
changed, and  in  Rom.  andE.,  of  the  two  words, 
E.  counsel  and  council),  < consulere,  consult:  see 
consult.  Ci.  council.)  1.  Consultation;  delib- 
eration; mutual  advising  or  interchange  of 
opinions. 

W e took  sweet  counsel  together.  Ps.  1 v.  14. 

2.  Advice ; opinion  or  instruction  given,  as  the 
result  of  consultation  or  request ; aid  or  instruc- 
tion given  in  directing  the  judgment  or  conduct 
of  another. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  counsel  that  a 
friend  giveth  and  that  a man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is 
between  the  counsel  of  a friend  and  of  a flatterer. 

Bacon,  Friendship. 
Ill  counsel  had  misled  the  girl.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

3.  Prudence ; due  consideration ; wise  and  cau- 
tious exercise  of  judgment ; examination  of  con- 
sequences. 

They  all  confess  that  in  the  working  of  that  first  cause, 
counsel  is  used,  reason  followed,  and  a way  observed. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  § 2. 

O how  comely  is  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  and  under- 
standing and  counsel  to  men  of  honour  ! Ecclus.  xxv.  5. 

4.  Deliberate  purpose ; design ; intent ; scheme ; 
plan. 

To  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of 
his  counsel.  t Heb.  vi.  17. 

5f.  A private  or  secret  opinion  or  purpose; 
consultation  in  secret ; concealment. 

'Tis  but  a pastime  smil'd  at 
Amongst  yourselves  in  counsel ; but  beware 
Of  being  overheard.  Ford,  Fancies,  i.  3. 

Who’s  your  doctor,  Phantaste  ? 

Nay,  that’s  counsel,  Philautia ; you  shall  pardon  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 
6.  One  who  gives  counsel,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  law;  a counselor  or  advocate,  or  sev- 
eral such,  engaged  in  the  direction  or  the  trial 


counsel 

of  a cause  in  court : as,  the  plaintiff’s  or  defen- 
dant’s counsel.  [In  this  sense  the  word  is  either 
singular  or  plural.] 

This  is  ray  plea,  on  this  I rest  ray  cause — 

What  saith  my  counsel,  learned  in  the  laws  ? 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  142. 

The  king  found  his  counsel  as  refractory  as  his  judges. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
7t.  Same  as  council , but  properly  a different 
word,  the  two  being  confused.  See  council. — 
Corporation  counsel,  the  title  given  in  some  of  the 
United  States  to  the  legal  counsel  of  a municipality. — 
Evangelical  counsels,  the  three  vows  of  a monk  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  namely,  voluntary  poverty,  per- 
petual chastity,  and  entire  obedience  to  an  ecclesiastical 
superior.— Queen’s  (or  king’s)  counsel,  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  the  British  colonies,  barristers  appointed  as 
counsel  to  the  crown,  on  the  nomination  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, taking  precedence  over  ordinary  barristers,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  privilege  of  wearing  a silk  gown 
as  their  professional  robe,  that  of  other  barristers  being  of 
stuff.  There  is  no  salary  attached  to  their  office,  and  they 
cannot  plead  against  the  crown  without  permission. — To 
buy  off  counsel.  See  buy. — To  keep  one’s  own  coun- 
sel, not  to  disclose  one’s  opinion  ; be  reticent. 

On  the  ocean  so  deep 
She  her  council  did  keep. 

The  Woman  Warrior  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  258). 

Clint  opened  his  heart  and  confided  everything  to  Phil, 
but  Phil  kept  his  own  counsel. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  215. 
To  take  counsel,  to  consult ; seek  advice ; deliberate : as, 
they  took  counsel  together ; he  took  counsel  of  his  fears. 
= Syn.  2.  Suggestion,  recommendation,  admonition. 

counsel  (koun'sel),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  counseled 
or  counselled , ppr.  counseling  or  counselling.  [< 
ME.  counsellen , counseilen , conseilen , concellen , 
etc.,  < OP.  conseiller , conseiler , conseillier , cunseil- 
ler,  etc.,  F.  conseiller  = Pr.  conseilliar , cosselhar 
= Sp.  consejar  ==  Pg.  conselhar  = It.  consigliare , 
< L.  consiliari,  take  counsel,  < consilium , coun- 
sel: see  counsel,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  give  coun- 
sel or  advice  to;  advise;  admonish;  instruct. 
And  Crist  counsaileth  thus,  and  comaundeth  bothe 
To  lerede  [learned]  and  to  lewede  [unlearned]  for  to  loue 
oure  enemys.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  113. 

I counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire. 

Rev.  iii.  18. 

I may  be  counselled,  and  will  always  follow  my  friend’s 
advice  where  I find  it  reasonable,  but  will  never  part  with 
the  power  of  the  militia. 

Dryden , Pref.  to  Albion  and  Albanius. 

They  that  will  not  be  counselled  cannot  be  helped. 

Franklin. 

2.  To  advise  or  recommend ; urge  the  adop- 
tion of. 

Wherefore  cease  we  then  ? 

Say  they  who  counsel  war ; — we  are  decreed, 
Reserved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  160. 

ii.  intrans.  To  consult ; take  counsel ; delib- 
erate. 

Be  this  was  done,  some  gentillmen 
Of  noble  kin  and  blood, 

To  counsell  with  thir  lordis  begane, 

Of  matteris  to  concluide. 

Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  223). 

counselable  (koun'sel-a-bl),  a.  [Also  written 

co unsellable ; < F.  conseilldblc  = Sp.  consejable: 
see  counsel  and  -able.']  1.  Willing  to  receive 
counsel;  disposed  to  follow  the  advice  or  be 
guided  by  the  judgment  of  others.  [Rare.] 

Very  few  men  of  so  great  parts  were  . . . more  counsel- 
lable  than  he  [Lord  Digby]. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion,  I.  344. 
2.  Suitable  to  be  counseled  or  advised ; advi- 
sable; wise;  expedient.  [Rare.] 

He  did  not  believe  it  counsellable. 

Clarendon,  Life,  I.  178. 

counsel-beeper  (koim'sel-ke"pcr),  n.  One  who 
can  keep  a secret. 

counsel-keeping  (koun'sel-ke/Apiiig),  a.  Keep- 
ing secrets ; observing  secrecy. 

With  a happy  storm  they  were  surpris’d, 

And  curtain’d  with  a counsel-keepiny  cave. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3. 

counselor,  counsellor  (koun'sel-or),  n.  [<  ME. 

counselour,  councelour,  counseiler,  counseiller, 
counseller,  councellcr,  counsellor,  counsailour, 
earliest  form  kunsiler  (not  distinguished  from 
councilor),  < OP.  conseiller,  cunseiUer,  F.  conseil- 
ler = Sp.  consejero,  consiliarlo  = Pg.  conselheiro, 
consiliario  = It.  consigliere,  < L.  consiliarius,  a 
counselor,  adviser,  prop,  adj.,  pertaining  to 
counsel,  advising,  < consilium,  counsel : see  coun- 
sel, n.  Cf.  councilor,  which  is  now  discriminated 
from  counselor.  The  spelling  counsellor  (and  so 
councillor)  with  two  Vs,  as  in  chancellor,  is  preva- 
lent in  England,  but  the  double  l is  not  origi- 
nal, as  it  is  in  chancellor.  The  proper  historical 
spelling  would  be  counseler  (with  -er,  < L.  -an- 
us).) 1,  Any  person  who  gives  counsel  or  ad- 

vice ; an  adviser ; as,  in  Great  Britain  the  peers 
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of  the  realm  are  hereditary  counselors  of  the 
crown. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  a man  of  great 
abilities,  eloquence,  and  courage,  but  of  a cruel  and  im- 
perious nature,  was  the  counsellor  most  trusted  in  politi- 
cal and  military  affairs.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

2.  A counseling  lawyer;  a barrister;  specifi- 
cally, in  some  of  the  United  States,  an  attorney 
admitted  to  practise  in  all  the  courts:  called 
distinctively  a counselor  at  law. — 3t.  Same  as 
councilor,  but  properly  a different  word,  the  two 
being  confused.  See  councilor. 
counselorship,  counsellorship  (koun'sel-or- 
ship),  n.  [<  counselor,  counsellor,  + -ship.)  The 
office  of  counselor. 

Count1  (kount),  v.  [<  ME.  counten,  < OF.  cunter, 
conter,  F.  confer  = Pr.  comtar,  condar  = Sp.  Pg. 
contar  = It.  contare,  < L.  contputare,  count,  com- 
pute : see  compute,  which  is  a doublet  of  count 1. 
Cf.  compt1.)  I.  trails.  1.  To  number;  assign 
the  numerals  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  successively 
and  in  order  to  all  the  individual  objects  of  (a 
collection),  one  to  each;  enumerate:  as,  to  count 
the  years,  days,  and  hours  of  a man’s  life ; to 
count  the  stars. 

Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob?  Sum.  xxiii.  10. 

Some  tribes  of  rude  nations  count  their  years  by  the 
coming  of  certain  birds  among  them  at  their  certain  sea- 
sons and  leaving  them  at  others.  Locke. 

We  live  in  deeds,  rot  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths;  . . . 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs. 

P.  J.  Bailey,  Festus,  A Country  Town. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  number  of  by  more  com- 
plex processes  of  computation ; compute ; reck- 
on. 

This  hoke  sheweth  the  manner  of  measuring  of  all  maner 
of  lande  . . . and  comptynge  the  true  nombre  of  acres  of 
the  same.  Sir  It.  Benese  (about  1530). 

3.  To  reckon  to  the  credit  of  another;  place 
to  an  account ; ascribe  or  impute ; consider  or 
esteem  as  belonging. 

He  [Abraham]  believed  in  the  Lord ; and  he  counted  it  to 
him  for  righteousness.  Gen.  xv.  6. 

4.  To  account;  esteem;  think,  judge,  deem,  or 
consider. 

Neither  count  I my  life  dear  unto  myself.  Acts  xx.  24. 

Tis  all  one 

To  he  a witch  as  to  be  counted  one. 

Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  1. 
I count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian  child. 

Tennyson , Locksley  Hall. 
Henceforth  let  day  he  counted  night, 

And  midnight  called  the  morn. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Two  Songs  from  the  Persian. 

5f.  To  recount. 

Therefore  hathe  it  befallen  many  tymes  of  o thing,  that 
I have  herd  cmvnted,  whan  I was  gong. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  183. 

To  count  a coup.  See  coup*.—  To  count  kin,  to  reck- 
on up  or  trace  relationship. 

No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good, 

But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  23. 

To  count  one’s  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

See  chicken*. — To  count  out,  to  defeat  by  a fraudulent 
miscount  of  the  ballots  cast : as,  to  count  out  a candidate. 
— To  count  out  the  House,  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  bring  a sitting  to  a close  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Speaker  (after  counting)  that  fewer  than  40  members  (a 
quorum),  including  the  Speaker,  are  present : as,  the  House 
was  counted  out  last  night  at  nine  o’clock. 

It  might  perhaps  be  worth  consideration  whether  divi- 
sions should  be  taken  or  the  House  counted  out  between 
seven  o'clock  and  nine.  Edinburgh  Bev.,  CLXV.  293. 

To  count  the  cost,  to  consider  beforehand  the  probable 
expense,  trouble,  or  risk.—  To  count  the  house,  to  as- 
certain the  number  present,  as  of  spectators  at  a perform- 
ance in  a theater,  of  members  of  a legislative  body,  etc. 
= Syn.  1 and  2.  Compute,  Beckon,  etc.  (see  calculate ),  enu- 
merate, tell  off.— 4.  To  regard,  deem,  hold. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  ascertain  the  number  of 
objects  in  a collection  by  assigning  to  them  in 
order  the  numerals  one,  two,  three,  etc. ; de- 
termine the  number  of  objects  in  a group  by  a 
process  partly  mechanical  and  partly  arithmet- 
ical, or  in  any  way  whatsoever ; number. — 2. 
To  be  able  to  reckon;  be  expert  in  numbers: 
as,  he  can  read,  write,  and  count. — 3.  To  take 
account ; enter  into  consideration : of  a thing 
(obsolete),  with  a person. 

No  man  counts  o/her  beauty.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  1. 

It  was  clear  that  the  artist  was  some  one  who  must  be 
counted  with ; . . . but  he  was  reproached  with  a desire 
to  be  singular  and  extraordinary.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  75. 

4.  In  music , to  keep  time,  or  mark  the  rhythm 
of  a piece,  by  naming  the  successive  pulses, 
accents,  or  beats. — 5.  To  be  of  value;  be 
worth  reckoning  or  taking  into  account;  swell 
the  number:  as,  every  vote  counts. — 6.  To 
reckon;  depend;  rely:  with  on  or  upon. 
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My  stay  here  will  be  prolonged  for  a week  or  two  longer, 
and  I count  upon  seeing  you  again. 

J.  E.  Cooke , Virginia  Comedians,  I.  xxiii. 

Virtue,  when  tried,  may  count  upon  help,  secret  re- 
freshings that  come  in  answer  to  prayer — friends  provi- 
dentially sent,  perhaps  guardian  angels. 

J.  R.  Seeley , Nat.  Religion,  p.  61. 

7.  In  law , to  plead  orally;  argue  a matter  in 

court;  recite  the  cause  of  action To  count  on 

contract  or  in  tort,  to  plead  a cause  of  action  as  arising 
*on  an  agreement  or  on  a wrong. 

count1  (kount),  n.  [<  ME.  countc , < OF.  cunte , 
conte,  F.  comptc  = Pr.  compte,  comte  = Sp.  cu- 
ento , cuenta  = Pg.  conta  = It.  conto , < LL.  com- 
putus, count,  reckoning;  from  the  verb.]  1. 
Reckoning;  the  act  of  numbering:  as,  this  is 
the  number  according  to  my  count. 

By  my  count, 

I was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years 

That  you  are  now  a maid.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  3. 

2.  The  total  number ; the  number  which  rep- 
resents the  result  of  a process  of  counting ; the 
number  signified  by  the  numeral  assigned  to 
the  last  unit  of  a collection  in  the  operation  of 
counting  it ; the  magnitude  of  a collection  as 
determined  by  counting. 

Of  blessed  Saints  for  to  increase  the  count. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  1.  423. 

His  count  of  years  is  full,  his  allotted  task  is  wrought. 

Bryant,  Waiting  by  the  Gate. 

3.  Account;  estimation;  value. 

They  make  no  counte  of  generall  councels. 

Ascham,  The  Seholemaster,  p.  82. 

Some  other,  that  in  hard  assaies 
Were  cowards  knowne,  and  litle  count  did  hold. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  18. 

In  proportion  as  the  years  both  lessen  and  shorten,  I 
set  more  count  upon  their  periods.  Lamb,  New'  Year’s  Eve. 

4.  In  law,  an  entire  or  integral  charge  in  an 
indictment,  complaint,  or  other  pleading,  set- 
ting forth  a cause  of  complaint.  There  may  be 
different  counts  in  the  same  pleading. 

Dressing  up  the  virtues  of  the  past,  as  a count  in  the  in- 
dictment against  their  own  contemporaries. 

Groie,  Hist.  Greece,  II.  17. 

5.  In  music:  ( a ) Rhythm;  regularity  of  accent 
or  pace.  (&)  The  act  of  reckoning  or  naming 
the  pulses  of  the  rhythm:  as,  to  keep  strict 
count,  (c)  A particular  pulse,  accent,  or  beat: 

as,  the  first  count  of  a measure Count  and 

reckoning,  the  technical  name  given  to  a form  of  process 
in  Scots  law,  by  which  one  party  may  compel  another  to 
account  with  him,  and  to  pay  the  balance  which  may  ap- 
pear to  be  due. — To  keep  count,  to  assign  numbers  in 
regular  order  to  all  the  individual  events  or  objects  of  a 
series,  one  by  one,  as  fast  as  they  occur. 

count2  (kount),  n.  [Not  in  ME.  except  in  fern, 
form  countess , q.  v. ; < OF.  conte , comte,  F. 
comte  = Pr.  corns  = Sp.  Pg.  conde  = It.  conte,  < 
L.  comes  ( comit -),  a companion,  later  a title  of 
office  or  honor  (cf.  constable),  < com-,  together, 
+ ire , supine  itum,  go,  = Gr.  that.,  go:  see  go.] 
A title  of  nobility  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  (corresponding  to  earl  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  graf  in  Germany),  whence  the  name 
county , originally  applied  to  the  demain  apper- 
taining to  the  holder  of  such  a title.  Under  the 
Roman  republic  a count  was  a companion  or  an  assistant  of 
a proconsul  or  propretor  in  his  foreign  government ; under 
the  empire,  an  officer  of  the  imperial  household,  or  an  at- 
tendant upon  the  emperor  in  his  official  duties,  the  title 
being  ultimately  extended  to  officers  of  various  grades  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  Among  early  Teutonic 
races  the  count  or  graf  was  the  officer  set  by  a sovereign 
over  a district  or  gau,  charged  with  the  preservation  of 
the  king’s  authority.  In  France,  under  Charles  the  Bald, 
a system  of  government  by  counts  as  personal  agents  of 
the  sovereign  was  developed.  Later,  with  the  growth  of 
the  feudal  system,  they  became  the  feudal  proprietors  of 
lands  and  territories,  and  thus  not  merely  royal  officers, 
hut  nobles,  and,  as  such,  hereditary  rulers.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  title,  inherited  alike  by  all  the  sons  of  a count 
or  conferred  by  the  sovereign,  serves  merely  to  indicate 
nobility.  As  a title,  count  does  not  occur  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  English  nobility,  except  as  in  count  pala- 
tine; but  the  feminine  form  countess  is  the  recognized 
feminine  equivalent  of  earl. 

The  prince,  the  count,  . . . and  all  the  gallants  of  the 
town,  are  come.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

Shire  is  a Saxon  word  signifying  a division ; hut  a county, 
comitatus,  is  plainly  derived  from  comes,  the  count  of  the 
Franks,  that  is,  the  earl  or  alderman  (as  the  Saxons  called 
him)  of  the  shire.  Bladcstone,  Com.,  Int.,  § 4. 

Count  palatine,  (a)  Originally,  the  judge  and  highest 
officer  of  the  German  kings,  afterward  of  the  German 
emperors  and  archdukes ; at  a later  date,  an  officer  dele- 
gated by  the  German  emperors  to  exercise  certain  im- 
perial privileges.  ( b ) Formerly,  in  England,  the  proprie- 
tor of  a county,  who  exercised  regal  prerogatives  within 
his  county,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  his  own  courts  of 
law,  appointed  judges  and  law  officers,  and  could  pardon 
murders,  treasons,  and  felonies.  All  writs  and  judicial 
processes  proceeded  in  his  name,  while  the  king’s  writs 
were  of  no  avail  within  the  palatinate.  The  Earl  of 
Chester,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter were  the  counts  palatine  of  England.  The  king  is 
now  Duke  and  Count  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  The  earl- 
dom palatinate  of  Chester,  similarly  restricted,  is  vested 
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In  the  eldest  son  of  the  monarch,  or  in  the  monarch  him- 
self when  there  is  no  Prince  of  Wales.  Durham  became 
a palatinate  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  dignity  continued  in  connection  with  the  bishopric 
till  1836,  when  it  was  vested  in  the  crown.  See  palatine , 
and  county  palatine , under  county. 

countable1  (koun'ta-bl),  a.  [<  count1,  v.,  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  counted,  numbered,  or 
reckoned. 

The  evills  which  you  desire  to  be  recounted  are  very 
many,  and  allmost  countable  with  those  that  were  hidden 
in  the  baskett  of  Pandora.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

They  are  countable  by  the  thousand  and  the  million, 
who  have  suffered  cruel  wrong. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  vii.  L 

countable2t  (koun'ta-bl),  a.  [By  apheresis 
from  accountable .]  Accountable. 

Such  a religious  judge  as  is  lie  to  whom  I am  countable. 

Hieron,  Works,  II.  187. 

countantf  (koun'tant),  a.  [<  OF.  contant,  later 
comptant,  ppr.  of  confer , compter , count.  Cf.  ac- 
countant.'] Accountable. 

For  he  usurps  my  state,  and  first  deposed 
My  father  in  my  swathed  infancy, 

For  which  he  shall  be  countant. 

Hey  wood,  Works  (ed.  1874),  V.  167. 
count-bookt  (kount'buk),  n.  An  account-book. 
Get  thee  a cap,  a count-book,  pen  and  ink, 

Papers  afore  thee.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  1. 

countenance  (koun'te-nans),  n.  [<  ME.  coun- 
tenaunce , contenance,  "cuntenance,  -aunce,  < OF. 
cuntenance , contenance,  F.  contenance,  < ML. 
continentia , countenance,  demeanor,  gesture, 
L.  moderation,  continence : see  continence.]  1. 
The  face ; the  whole  form  of  the  face ; the  fea- 
tures, considered  as  a whole ; the  visage. 

He  is  my  father,  sir ; and,  sooth  to  say, 

In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Shak.,  T,  of  the  S.,  iv.  2. 
Then  her  countenance  all  over 
Pale  again  as  death  did  prove. 

Tennyson,  Lord  of  Burleigh. 
And  peace,  like  autumn’s  moonlight,  clothed 
His  tranquil  countenance. 

Whittier,  The  Exiles. 

2.  The  characteristic  appearance  or  expression 
of  the  face;  look;  aspect;  facial  appearance. 

For  a mans  cauntenaunce  ofte  tymes  discloseth  still  his 
thought.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.},  p.  76. 

Be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a sad  countenance. 

Mat.  vi.  16. 

Whatsoever  good  or  bad  accident  or  fortune  befel  him, 
going  in  or  coming  out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  coun- 
tenance. Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  382. 

3.  Aspect  or  appearance  conferred;  seeming 
imparted  to  anything,  as  by  words  or  conduct 
in  regard  to  it : as,  to  put  a good  or  a bad  coun- 
tenance upon  anything. 

I shewed  no  sign  of  it  [anxiety]  to  discourage  my  Con- 
sorts, but  made  a Vertue  of  Necessity,  and  put  a good 
CouTrtenance  on  the  Matter.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  495. 

4.  Appearance  of  favor  or  good  will ; support 
afforded  by  friendly  action;  encouragement; 
patronage. 

Thou  hast  made  him  exceeding  glad  with  thy  counte- 
nance. Ps.  xxi.  6. 

That  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 

His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy, 

Will  change  to  virtue.  , Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  3. 

None  got  his  countenance 
But  those  whom  actual  merit  did  advance. 

IF ebster.  Monumental  Column. 
I say  that  this  — 

Else  T withdraw  favour  and  countenance 
From  you  and  yours  forever  — shall  you  do. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

5f.  Assumed  appearance ; seeming;  show;  pre- 
tense. 

Frende  of  effect  and  frende  of  countenance. 

Chaucer,  Fortune,  1.  34. 

The  election  being  done,  he  made  countenance  of  great 
discontent  thereat.  Ascham,  The  Scliolemaster. 

I made  a countenance  as  if  I would  eat  him  alive. 

Sioift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  i.  2. 

6.  In  old  law,  credit  or  estimation  by  reason  of 
one’s  estate,  and  with  reference  to  his  condi- 
tion in  life. 

Thother  parte,  beinge  men  of  good  welthe  and  counte- 
nance. English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  304. 

The  countenance  of  a rich  and  the  meanness  of  a poor 
estate  doth  make  no  odds  between  bishops. 

Quoted  in  Hooker's  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  5. 

Hence  — 7f.  Favor  resulting  from  estimation 
or  repute;  trust;  confidence. 

I gave  you  countenance,  credit  for  your  coals, 

Your  stills,  your  glasses,  your  materials. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 
Courtiers  that  live  upon  countenance  must  sell  their 
tongues.  Shirley,  Bird  in  a Cage,  v.  1. 

8f.  Good  appearance ; presentableness. 
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Touching  the  ship  that  must  go,  she  must  observe  this 
order.  She  must  be  a ship  of  countenance. 

Campion  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  L 55). 

Copy  of  one’s  countenancet.  See  copy.—  In  counte- 
nance. (a)  In  good  face ; in  a composed  aspect ; in  a state 
free  from  shame  or  confusion. 

It  puts  the  learned  in  countenance,  and  gives  them  a 
place  among  the  fashionable  part  of  mankind. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

(6)  In  favor ; in  estimation. 

If  the  profession  of  religion  were  in  countenance  among 
men  of  distinction,  it  would  have  a happy  effect  on  soci- 
ety. N.  Webster,  Diet.  (ed.  1848). 

Out  of  countenance,  with  the  countenance  confused  or 
cast  down ; disconcerted ; abashed  ; not  bold  or  assured : 
used  with  put. 

You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 
Thou  ought’st  to  be  most  asham’d  thy  self,  when  thou 
hast  put  another  out  of  Countenance. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  9. 
To  keep  one’s  countenance,  to  preserve  a calm,  com- 
posed, or  natural  look ; refrain  from  expressing  sorrow, 
anger,  joy,  amusement,  or  other  emotion,  by  changes  of 
countenance. 

Ev’n  kept  her  count’nance,  when  the  lid  removed 
Disclosed  the  heart  unfortunately  loved. 

Dry  den,  Sig.  and  Guis.,  1.  629. 

= Syn.  See  face,  n. 

countenance  (koun'te-nans),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  countenanced,  ppr.  countenancing.  [<  coun- 
tenance, n.]  1.  To  appear  friendly  or  favora- 

ble to ; favor ; encourage ; aid ; support ; abet. 

Neither  shalt  thou  countenance  a poor  man  in  liis  cause. 

Ex.  xxiii.  3. 

Various  passages  in  it  [his  correspondence]  countenance 
the  supposition  that  his  tour  was  partly  undertaken  for 
political  purposes.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  60. 
God  forbid  I should  countenance  such  injustice. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa. , i.  3. 

2f.  To  make  a show  of ; pretend. 

They  were  two  knights  of  perelesse  puissaunce,  . . . 
Which  to  these  Ladies  love  did  countenaunce. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  16. 
3f.  To  give  effect  to;  act  suitably  to;  be  in 
keeping  with. 

Malcolm ! Banquo ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites, 

To  countenance  this  horror  ! Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

countenancer  (koun'te-nan-ser),  n.  One  who 
countenances,  favors,  or  encourages. 

Are  you  her  Grace’s  countenancer,  lady? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  iv.  1. 
Those  ingenuous  and  friendly  men  who  were  ever  the 
countenancers  of  vertuous  and  liopefull  wits. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

counter1  (koun'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  counterc , cown- 
tcre,  countour , a counter,  treasurer,  also  a coin, 

< OF.  conteor , conteur , countour,  a counter,  com- 
puter, also  an  advocate,  later  spelled  compteur , 
mod.  F.  compteur , meter,  indicator  (cf.  F.  com- 
putateur , computer),  = Sp.  Pg.  contador  = It. 
contatore , < L.  computator,  one  who  computes, 

< computare , pp.  computatus , compute,  count: 

see  count1,  v.,  and  cf.  computator . Counter  is 
now  regarded  as  count1  + -er1.]  1.  One  who 

counts  or  reckons ; a computer ; an  auditor. 

Adam  of  Arderne  was  its  chef  countour. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  538. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  keeping  count  of  revolu- 
tions or  other  movements. 

A.  . . clock-work  mechanism,  called  a counter,  has  been 
for  a great  many  years  employed  in  the  cotton-factories, 
and  in  the  pumping-engines  of  the  Cornish  and  other 
mines,  to  indicate  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  main 
shaft  of  the  mill,  or  of  the  strokes  of  the  piston. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  459. 

3.  A thing  used  in  counting ; that  which  indi- 
cates a number ; that  which  is  used  to  keep  an 
account  or  reckoning,  as  in  games ; specifically, 
a piece  of  metal,  ivory,  wood,  or  other  material, 
or  a spurious  or  imitation  coin,  used  for  this 
purpose. 

What  comes  the  wool  to?  ...  I cannot  do ’t  without 
counters.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  2. 

Vsing  men  like  Counters  or  Figures  in  numbering  and 
casting  accounts.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  84. 

Words  are  wise  men’s  counters — they  do  not  reckon  by 
them — but  they  are  the  money  of  fools. 

Hobbes,  The  Leviathan. 
Books  are  the  money  of  Literature,  but  only  the  count- 
ers of  Science.  Huxley,  Universities. 

4f.  A piece  of  money;  a coin ; in  plural,  money. 

They  brake  coffers  and  took  tresours, 

Gold  and  silver  and  countours. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion  (Weber,  Metr.  Rom.),  1.  1939. 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 

Be  ready,  gods,  with  ail  your  thunderbolts, 

Dasli  him  to  pieces  ! Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  3. 

5.  In  early  Eng . law,  an  attorney  or  serjeant  at 
law  retained  to  conduct  a cause  in  court. 
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-Countors  are  serjeants  skilful  in  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
who  serve  the  common  people  to  declare  and  defend  ac- 
tions in  judgment,  for  those  who  have  need  of  them,  for 
their  fees. 

W.  Hughes,  tr.  of  Horne's  Mirroir  des  Justices  (1768),  p.  65. 

counter2  (koun'ter),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
counture , < ME.  countour,  cowntwre,  < OF.  con- 
toir , later  comptoir,  the  counting-room,  -table, 
or  -bench  of  a merchant  or  banker,  mod.  F. 
comptoir , a shop-counter,  bar,  bank,  < ML.  com- 
putatorium,  a counting-room  or -bench,  < L.  com- 
putare, pp.  computatus , count,  compute : see 
count1,  compute.  Cl.  counter1.]  If.  A counting- 
room. 

His  bookes  and  bagges  many  oon, 

He  hath  byforn  him  on  his  counter  bord ; 

For  riche  was  his  tresor  and  his  hord, 

For  whiche  ful  fast  his  countour  dore  he  schette. 

Chaucer,  Shipman’s  Tale,  1.  82. 

2.  A table  or  hoard  on  which  money  is  counted ; 
a table  in  a shop  on  which  goods  are  laid  for 
examination  by  purchasers. 

The  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his 
counter  and  till.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  13. 

Turning  round  upon  his  stool  behind  the  counter,  Mr. 
Gills  looked  out  among  the  instruments  in  the  window. 

Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son  (1848),  p.  26. 

3.  Formerly,  in  England,  a debtors’  prison: 
used  especially  as  the  name  of  two  prisons  for 
debtors  in  the  City  of  London,  and  of  one  in 
Southwark. 

The  captains  of  this  insurrection 
Have  tane  themselves  to  arines,  and  cam  but  now 
To  both  tile  Counters,  wher  they  have  releast 
Sundrie  indebted  prisoners. 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (Harl.  Misc.). 
Five  jayles  or  prisons  are  in  Southwarke  placed, 

The  Counter  (once  St.  Margrets  church)  defaced. 

John  Taylor  (1630). 

That  word  [poet]  denoted  a creature  dressed  like  a 
scarecrow,  familiar  with  compters  and  spunging-houses, 
and  perfectly  qualified  to  decide  on  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  the  Common  Side  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison  and  of 
Mount  Scoundrel  in  the  Fleet. 

Macaulay,  Boswell’s  Johnson. 

counter3  (koun'ter),  adv.  [Not  in  ME.  except 
as  a prefix  (see  counter-) ; < F.  contre,  against, 
< L.  contra,  against:  see  contra,  contra-.]  1. 
Contrary ; in  opposition ; in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion : used  chiefly  with  run  or  go : as,  to  run 
counter  to  the  rules  of  virtue;  he  went  counter 
to  his  own  interest. 

The  practice  of  men  holds  not  an  equal  pace ; yea,  and 
often  runs  counter  to  their  theory. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  55. 

His  anger,  or  rather  the  duration  of  it,  externally  ran 
counter  to  all  conjecture.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  3. 

It  is  a hard  matter,  and  is  thought  a great  and  noble 
act,  for  men  who  live  in  the  public  "world  to  do  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  duty  to  God,  in  a straight-forward  way, 
should  the  opinion  of  society  about  it  happen  to  run 
counter  to  them.  J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  130. 

2.  In  the  wrong  way;  contrary  to  the  right 
course ; in  the  reverse  direction  ; contrariwise. 

Hounds  are  said  to  hunt  counter  when  they  hunt  back- 
ward the  way  the  chase  came. 

Ilalliwell,  Diet,  of  Archaic  Words. 

3f.  Directly  in  front ; in  or  at  the  face. 

They  hit  one  another  with  darts,  . . . which  they  never 
throw  counter,  but  at  the  back  of  the  flyer. 

Sandys,  Travailes. 

To  hunt  counter.  See  hunt. 

counter3  (koun'ter),  a.  [<  counter -,  prefix,  or 
counter,  adv. : being  the  prefix  or  adverb  used 
separately  as  an  adjective.]  Adverse;  oppo- 
site; contrary;  opposing;  antagonistic. 

Innumerable  facts  attesting  the  counter  principle. 

Is.  Taylor. 

We  crost 

Between  the  lakes,  and  clamber’d  half  way  up 
The  counter  side.  Tennyson,  The  Golden  Year. 

COUllter3t  (koun'ter), prep.  [ME.  counter,  < OF. 
contre,  against:  see  counter 3,  aclv.]  Against; 
contrary  or  antagonistic  to. 

There  as  the  lande  is  weete  in  somer  season ; — 

And  other  wey  to  wirche  is  counter  reason. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 

counter3  (koun'ter),  n.  [<  counter 3,  a.,  and 
counter-,  prefix.]  1.  That  which,  is  counter  or 
antagonistic ; an  opposite. 

[I]  have  founded  my  Bound  Table  in  the  North, 

And  whatsoever  his  own  knights  have  sworn 
My  knights  have  sworn  the  counter  to  it. 

Tennyson,  Last  Tournament. 

2.  In  music,  any  voice-part  set  in  contrast  to 
a principal  melody  or  part;  specifically,  the 
counter-tenor;  the  high  tenor  or  alto.  Some- 
times this  part  is  sung  an  octave  higher  than 
it  is  written,  thus  becoming  a high  soprano. 
— 3.  That  part  of  a horse’s  breast  which  lies 
between  the  shoulders  and  under  the  neck. — 
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against  whom  an  appeal  has  been  taken  by  an 
adversary,  and  who  in  turn  takes  an  appeal 
against  the  adversary. 

Of  the  counter-appellants  of  1397,  Nottingham  and  Wilt- 
shire were  dead ; the  rest  were  waiting  with  anxious  hearts 
to  know  whether  Henry  would  sacrifice  or  save  them. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 303. 
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Whom  Cuddye  doth  counterbuff  with  a byting  and  bitter 
proverbe.  Spenser , Shep.  Cal.,  February,  Embleme. 

counterbuff  (koun'ter-buf),  n.  A blow  in  an 
opposite  direction ; a stroke  that  stops  motion 
or  causes  a recoil. 

It  shall  rest 

Till  I conclude  it  with  a counterbuff 
Given  to  these  noble  rascals. 

Chapman , All  Fools,  iv.  1. 


Where  they  give  the  Romanist  one  buffe,  they  receive 
two  counterbuffs.  Milton , Prelatical  Episcopacy. 


counter-approach  (koun/ter-a-proch//),  n.  In 
fort.,  a work  consisting  of  lines  and  trenches 
pushed  forward  from  their  most  advanced 
works  by  the  besieged  in  order  to  attack  the  , 
works  of  the  besiegers  or  to  hinder  their  ap-  counter-camp  (koun  ter-kamp),  a.  In  her., 

preaches  of  counter-approacli,  a trench  « T _ 

which  the  besieged  make  from  their  covered  way  to  the  COUnter-carte  (koun  ter-kart),  n.  In  fencing , 
right  and  left  of  the  attacks  in  order  to  scour  the  enemy’s  a counter-parry  in  carte.  See  counter * n.,  6. 

. ..  ,.  T X . counter-castt  (koun'ter-kast),  n.  A delusive 

counter-arch  (koun  ter-arch),  w.  In  fort.,  an  contrivance;  a contrary  cast. 

He  can  devize  this  counter-cast  of  slight, 

To  give  faire  colour  to  that  Ladies  cause  in  sight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  16. 


counter 

4.  That  part  of  a ship  which  lies  between 
the  water-line  and  the  knuckle  of  the  stem. 

The  counter-tim- 
bers are  short  tim- 
bers in  the  stern, 
used  to  strength- 
en the  counter. 

Once  again,  through 
the  darkness,  we 
heard  the  cry  under 
our  counter,  and 
again  all  was  silent 
but  the  noise  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  storm. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary 
[in  India,  I.  20. 

5.  The  stiff  lea-  Frame  of  Ship  inside  of  Stem. 

ther  forming  the  i,  i,  pointers ; 2, 2,  quarter-timbers ; 3, 3,  , » //  * - --7 

back  part  of  a coun,?r-timb«!rs ; 4,  counter-timber  knee ; arch  connecting  the  tops  of  the  counterforts, 
shoe  or  boot  sur-  s’ mam  transom'  Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet. 

rounding  the  heel  of  the  wearer.  See  cut  un-  counter-attired  (koun 11 1 er-a-tir d' ) , a.  In  her., 

der  boot.—  6.  In  fencing,  a parry  in  which  the  kf,'!lng  .m?  If  t?vo  opposite  directions:  said  counter-castert  (koun'ter-kas"ter),  n.  Acaster 
sword’s  point  makes  a complete  curve,  return-  a?  ammal  having  double  horns,  used  as  a 0f  accounts ; a reckoner ; a bookkeeper : used 
ing  to  its  original  position.  The  various  counters  .,  . . ..  . . , ..  , , in  contempt. 

are  named  with  reference  to  the  thrust  to  be  parried,  as  COURTJGr-clT/brclCt/lOIl  ter-a-trak"shon),  tl.  This  counter -caster, 

the  counter  of  carte,  of  tierce , etc.  Opposite  attraction ; an  attraction  opposite  and  He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 

7.  Same  as  counter-lode — Bass  counter.  See  bass%.  equal,  according  to  the  law  of  action  and  reac-  Shak .,  Othello,  i.  l. 

Buhl  and  counter.  See  buhl.  tion;  attraction  of  an  opposite  kind  or  in  an  counterchange  (koun-ter-chanj'),  v.  t. ; pret. 

and  pp.  counter  changed,  ppr.  counterchanging. 
[=  F.  contr e-changer. ] To  give  and  receive  in 
exchange ; cause  to  change  places ; cause  to 
change  from  one  state  to  its  opposite;  cause 
to  make  alternate  changes ; alternate. 

A sudden  splendour  from  behind 
Flush’d  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green. 

And,  flowing  rapidly  between 
Their  interspaces,  counterchanged 
The  level  lake  with  diamond-plots 
Of  dark  and  bright.  Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

...  n.  [=  F. 

interchange ; reciprocation. 
Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen  ; 

And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hitting 
Each  object  with  a joy;  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

counterchanged  (koun-tfcr-chanjd'),  p.  a.  1. 
Exchanged. — 2.  [F.  contr  e-chang6.~\  In  her., 
having  one  tincture  carried  into 
another  and  the  second  into  the 
first.  Thus,  in  the  illustration,  that 
part  of  the  bearing  which  falls  upon 
the  gules  is  or,  and  that  part  which  falls 
upon  the  or  is  gules.  Also  counter- 
changing, counter-colored. 

Counter -changed,  in  heraldry,  is 
when  there  is  a mutual  changing  of 
the  Colours  of  the  Field  and  Charge  in 
an  Escutcheon,  by  reason  of  one  or 
more  Lines  of  Partition. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra 
[ser.),  i.  114. 


counter3  (koun'ter),  V.  [<  counters,  adv.  and  «.]  opposite  direction. 

L counter  attractive  (koun'ter-a-trak'tiv),  a. 


while  receiving  or  parrying  the  blow  of  an  an- 
tagonist. 

His  left  hand  countered  provokingly. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xiv. 

II.  trans.  1 . In  boxing,  to  meet  or  return  by 
a counter-blow:  as,  to  counter  a blow. — 2.  In 
shoemaking , to  put  a counter  upon;  furnish 
with  a counter:  as,  to  counter  a shoe. 
counter4t  (koun'ter),  v.  [<  ME.  counturen,  coun- 


Attracting  in  an  opposite  direction  or  by  op- 
posite means. 

counterbalance  (koun-ter-bal'ans),  v.  t. ; pret. 

and  pp.  counterbalanced,  ppr.  counterbalancing. 
[Formerly  also  counterbalance,  < F.  contre-ba- 
lancer  = Sp.  contrabalancear  = Pg.  contrabalan- 
gar  = It.  contrabbilanciare : see  counter-  and 
balance , v .] 


To  weigh  against  with  an  equal  _ 

jj.  counturen,  court-  weight ; act  against  with  equal  power  or  effect ; / + • i-  \ 

tren,  coutren,  encounter;  by  apheresis  for  en-  countervail ; serve  as  a counterpoise  to ; offset ; tfir-chanj), 

counter,  q.v.j  I.  trans.  To  come  against;  meet;  make  up  for.  * contr  e-change.  ] Interchange : recn 

There  was  so  much  air  drawn  out  of  the  vessel,  that  the 
remaining  air  was  not  able  to  counterbalance  the  mercu- 
rial cylinder.  Boyle. 

The  study  of  mind  is  necessary  to  counterbalance  and 
correct  the  influence  of  the  study  of  nature. 

Sir  IF.  Hamilton. 


encounter. 

Gaffray  cam  faste  centring  the  Geaunt  then, 

As  moche  and  as  faste  as  hys  courser  myght  ren. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3030. 

ii.  intrans.  To  come  into  collision:  encoun- 
ter. 

With  the  erle  of  Kent  thei  countred  at  Medeweie. 

Langto/t,  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  38. 
counter4t  (koun'ter),  n.  [By  apheresis  for  en- 
counter.] A meeting;  an  encounter. 

Kindly  counter  under  Mimick  shade. 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses,  1.  207. 

counter-.  [<  ME.  counter-,  countre-,  < OF.  contre-, 

<L  .contra-:  see  counter^  and  contra-.']  A pre- 
fix of  Latin  origin,  being  a doublet  of  contra-, 
and  appearing  in  words  of  Middle  English  ori- 
gin, or  in  later  words  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
such.  Considered  merely  as  an  English  prefix, 
counter-  is  to  be  referred  to  counter 3,  ado.,  or 
counter 3,  a.  See  counter 3. 
counteract  (koun-ter-akt'),  v.  t.  [<  counter-  + 
act.]  To  act  in  opposition  to;  hinder,  defeat, 
or  frustrate  by  contrary  agency. 

“Alas  ! " continued  my  father,  “as  the  greatest  evil  has  COUnter-battery  (koun'ter-bat-er-i),  n. 
befall  n him,  I must  counteract  and  undo  it  with  the  "*  ' ' * - 


» Isabella,  whose  dignity  and  commanding  character  might 
counterbalance  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  unsuit- 
ableness of  her  sex.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

counterbalance  (koun'ter-bal-ans),  n.  [For- 
merly also  counterbalance,  < ¥."  contr  e-balance : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  Equal  weight,  power,  or  in- 
fluence acting  in  opposition  to  anything. 


Money  is  the  counter -balance  to  all  . 
chasable. 


things  pur- 
Locke. 


2.  In  mech.,  a weight  used  to  balance  the  vi- 
brating parts  of  machinery  about  their  axis,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  reverse  their  direction 


Counterchanged. 
Per  pale  gules  and 
or:  a boar  passant 
counterchanged. 


without  jar  and  lessen  the  force  required  for  „ 1.  , - , t 

reversal;  also,  a weight  by  which  a mass  acted  f “^same ^F^ftLerfhanaed1^  In 

upon  by  an  intermitting  force  is  returned  to  ‘LTf  e k-  . „ . 

its  position,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beam  of  a coulltercharge  (koun- ter -charj  ),  y.  t.;  pret, 


position,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beam  of  a 
single-acting  steam-engine;  a counterpoise. 

Milit., 


greatest  good.” 


Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  8. 


What  this  country  longs  for  is  personalities,  grand  per- 
sons, to  counteract  its  materialities. 


Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  417. 
=Syn.  To  thwart,  check,  contravene,  cross,  neutralize. 

counteractant  (koun-ter-ak'tant),  n.  [<  coun- 
teract + -ant1.]  ‘ 

counteracts. 


a battery  raised  so  as  to  play  against  another! 

The  interior  crest  of  the  parapet  is  made  nearly  cfmnt?rcllar£e  (!0.n.lr 
parallel  with  the  interior  crest  of  the  parapet 
to  be  attacked. 

Wee  made  £ 


counterbattery  against  our  enemies. 

Hakluyt’ 8 Voyages,  II.  123. 

A counter-agent ; that  which  counter-battled  (koun-ter-bat'ld),  a.  In  her., 

same  as  counter-embattled. 

He  is  certainly  the  sort  of  a hard  and  counteractant  COUnter-beam  (koun'ter-bem),  W.  A beam  at- 


and  pp.  countercharged,  ppr.  countercharging. 
[<  F.  contre-charger.']  To  charge  in  return; 
make  an  accusation  against  (one’s  accuser). 
lOuntercharge  (koun'ter-charj),  n.  An  oppos- 
ing charge;  specifically,  a charge  made  by  an 
accused  person  against  his  accuser. 

COUntercharm  (koun 'ter -charm),  n.  That 
which  has  the  power  of  opposing  or  counter- 
acting the  effect  of  a charm ; an  opposite  charm, 
as  of  one  person  in  contrast  with  another. 

COUntercharm  (koun-ter-charm'),  v.  t.  To 
counteract  the  effect  of  a charm  or  of  charms 


^UmtnglZ\TLxon7i^tle’  Belf-assertive>  mone>-  tached  to  the  platen  of  a printing-machine  liy  upon;  affect  by  opposing  charms. 

mWaU  WMonan, in' Says  from  The  Critic,  p 42  e°mmlmleate  to  the  platen  a recip-  countercheck  (koZ-ter-chek'),  V.  t.  To  op- 

counteraction  (koun-ter-ak'shqn),  ».  [<  conn-  counterblast  (koun'tfer-blast),  «.  An  opposing  P°S6  °r  *^ate  so“e  °bstae,le  * 
dZnce^r^sistLf  n 0PP°Sltl0n;  ^ blast,  literally  or  figurativeiy 

arance  , resistance.  counter-bond  (koun'ter-bond),  n.  A bond  of  Middleton,  family  of  Love,  iv.  4. 

f^rof\Tan?m1l,;SrSgand  t0  ^ ^ ^ beCOm°  countercheck  (koun'ter-chek),  «.  Counter- 

counteractive  (koun-ter-ak'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  counterbrace  (koun'ter-bras),  n.  1.  Naut.,  a°tl011  °f  a oheck;  a check  matehmg  a cheek‘ 
counteract  + -ivef]  I.  a.  Tending  to  counter-  the  lee  brace  of  the  foretopsail-yard. — 2.  In  a 
act  or  oppose.  frame,  a brace  which  transmits  a strain  in  an 

II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  counteracts.  opposite  direction  from  a main  brace, 
counteractively  (koun-ter-ak'tiv-li),  adv . By  counterbrace  (koun-ter-bras'),  v.  t.)  pret.  and 
counteraction.  pp.  counterbraced,  ppr.  counterbracing.  Naut.,  to 

counter-agent  (koun'ter-a-jent),  n.  Anything  ’ ' ...... 

which  counteracts,  or  acts  in  opposition ; an 
opposing  agent. 

The  unexpected  development  of  genius  has  no  such 
counter-agent  to  the  admiration  which  it  naturally  ex- 
ches-  Brougham. 

counter-appeal  (koun'ter-a-peF),  n.  In  law , 


If  I sent  him  word  again  . . . [his  beard]  was  not  well 
cut,  he  would  say,  I lie : This  is  called  the  ‘ * Countercheck 
quarrelsome.”  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 

Many  things  perplex, 

With  motions,  checks,  and  counterchecks. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

brace  in  opposite  directions:  as,  to  counterbrace  counter-cheveronny  (koun//ter-shev-e-ron'i), 
the  yards  (that  is,  to  brace  the  head-yards  one  «•  In  her.,  cheveronny  and  divided  palewise, 
way  and  the  after-yards  another,  as  while  un-  the  half  chevrons  alternating  in  tinctures : 
der  way,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  headway  properly,  cheveronny  counterchanged : said  of 
or  heaving  to).  the  field.  Often  used  as  equivalent  to  cheveronny. 

Counter-brand (koun'ter-brand),  ra.  Amarkput  counter-claim  (kouii'ter-klam),  n.  A claim  in 
...  , on  branded  cattle,  effacing  the  original  brand,  the  nature  of  a cross-action  set  up  by  the  de- 

an appeal  m opposition  to  or  in  counteraction  counterbuff  (koun-ter-buf '),  v.  t.  To  strike  fendant  against  the  plaintiff  in  a lawsuit.  The 

ot  an  anneal  taken  bv  an  adversarv  hoolr*  moot  'hv  o i-n  ■*-- — - term  is  sometimes  used  to  include  set-off  and  recoupment, 

and  sometimes  only  those  cross-claims  which  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  affirmative  award  in  favor  of  the  defen- 
dant. 


of  an  appeal  taken  by  an  adversary, 
counter-appellant  (koun"ter-a-pel'ant),  n. 
In  law,  one  who  takes  a counter-appeal;  one 


back ; meet  by  a blow  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
drive  back ; stop  by  a blow  or  a sudden  check 
in  front. 


counter-clockwise 


1303 


counterfort 


Or,  a bend  counter- 
compony. 


counter-clockwise  (koun't6r-klok-wiz),  a. 
Contrary  to  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  hands 
of  a clock:  frequently  used  in  physics  to  define 
the  direction  of  rotation : as,  the  amperian  cur- 
rents about  the  north-pointing  pole  of  a mag- 
net are  counter-clockwise. 
counter-clockwise  (koun'ter-klok-wiz),  adv. 
In  a direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  movement 
of  the  hands  of  a clock. 

counter-colored  (koun-ter-kul'ord),  a.  In  her., 
same  as  counterchanged,  2. 
counter-compone,  a.  In  her.,  same  as  counter- 

compony. 

counter-compony  (koun,!'ter-kom-p6'ni),  a.  [< 
F.  contre-compone : see  counter- 
and  comp  one.  ] In  her.,  com- 
posed of  small  squares  in  two 
rows  and  of  two  tinctures  alter- 
nating. See  compone.  Also 
counter-compone,  counter-camp. 
counter-couchant  (koun  - ter  - 
kou'ehant),  a.  In  her.,  having 
the  heads  in  contrary  direc- 
tions : applied  to  animals  borne  couchant. 
counter-courant  (koun  - ter -ko  'rant),  a.  In 
her.,  running  in  contrary  directions:  applied 
to  animals. 

counter-current  (koun ' ter-kur-ent),  n.  [< 
counter-  + current 1;  = F.  contre-courant.  Cf. 
counter-courant.']  A current  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. 

counter-deed  (koun'ter-ded),  n.  A secret  writ- 
ing, either  before  a notary  or  under  a private 
seal,  which  destroys,  invalidates,  or  alters  a 
public  deed;  a defeasance, 
counter-distinction  (koun't£r-dis-tingk"shon), 
n.  Contradistinction. 

counter-drain  (koun' ter -dran),  n.  A drain 
run  alongside  of  a canal  or  embanked  water- 
way, to  intercept  and  convey  to  a culvert  or 
receptacle  the  water  which  may  soak  through, 
counterdraw  (koun-ter-dra,'),  v.t.-,  pret.  coun- 
terdrew,  pp.  counterdrawn,  ppr.  counterdrawing. 
In  painting,  to  trace,  as  a design  or  painting, 
on  fine  linen  cloth,  oiled  paper,  or  other  trans- 
parent material. 

counter-earth  (koun'tto-6rth),  n.  In  the  Pyth- 
agorean philos.,  a planet  in  some  sense  opposite 
to  the  earth,  required  to  make  up  the  sacred 
number  of  ten  planets.  Some  commentators  sup- 
pose the  counter-earth  to  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
central  Are ; others  that  it  is  on  the  same  side,  but  facing 
toward  the  central  fire  instead  of  away  from  it. 


counter-embattled  (koun,/ter-em-bat'ld),  a.  In 
her.,  embattled  on  the  opposite 
side  also;  embattled  on  both 
sides.  Also  counter-battled  and 
battled  counter. 

counter-embowed  (koun ''ter - 
em-bod'),  a.  In  her. , embowed  in 
opposite  directions  a r.sse 

counter-enamel  (koun  ter- e-  counter- embattled 
nam"el),  n.  The  enamel  applied  Bules' 
to  the  back  or  reverse  side  of  an  enameled  plate 
of  metal.  Thus,  in  a plaque  of  Limoges  enamel  the 
back  is  generally  covered  with  a thin  coat  of  enamel  of 
uniform  color.  Also  called  by  the  French  term  contre- 
(mail. 


counter-ermine  (koun'ter-er-miu),  n.  In  her., 

same  as  ermines. 

counter-escalloped  (koun//ter-es-kol'opt),  a. 

In  her.,  same  as  escalloped. 
counter-evidence  (koun't&r-ev-i-dens),  n.  Con- 
trary or  rebutting  evidence ; evidence  or  testi- 
mony which  opposes  other  evidence, 
counter-extension  (koun'ter-eks-ten,/shon),  n. 
[=  F.  contr e-extension.]  In  surg.,  the  force  ap- 
plied to  the  part  of  a limb  above  a fracture  or 
luxation  as  a counterpoise  to  the  act  of  exten- 
sion. See  extension. 

counterfaced  (koun-ter-fast'),  a.  In  her.,  di- 
vided barwise  into  several  pieces,  and  again 
divided  palewise,  the  half  bars  or  half  bar- 
rulets  having  their  tinctures  alternately : said 
of  the  field.  Same  as  harry  per  pale  counter - 
changed.  Also  counter-fessy,  contrefac6. 
counterfaisancet,  n.  See  counterfesance. 
counter-faller  ( koun ' ter-f  a-ler) , n.  In  a spin- 
ning-machine, a wire  supported  by  counter- 
weighted  arms,  which  passes  beneath  the  yams 
and  serves  to  keep  an  even  tension  upon  them 
when  depressed  by  the  faller-wire  during  the 
distributing  of  the  yam  upon  the  cop. 
counterfeit  (koun'ter-fit),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
*countrefet,  contirfet,  a.,  countrefete,  n.,  < OF. 
contrefait,  mod.  F.  contrefait  (—  Sp.  contra- 
hecho  = Pg.  contrafeito  = It.  contrafatto),  < ML. 
contrafactus,  counterfeit,  pp.  of  contrafacere,  > 


OF.  contrefaire,  mod.  F.  contrefaire  = Pr.  contra- 
far  = OSp.  contrafacer,  Sp.  contrahacer  = Pg. 
contrafazer  = It.  contraffare,  imitate,  counter- 
feit, < L.  contra,  against,  + facere  (>  F.  faire, 
etc.),  make:  see  counter-,  contra-,  and  fact,  feat. 
The  same  radical  element  -feit  occurs  also  in 
surfeit,  benefit.  Cf.  counterfeit,  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Made 
in  semblance  or  imitation  of  an  original;  imi- 
tated; copied;  factitious. 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this ; 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  Specifically,  made  in  imitation  of  an  origi- 
nal, with  a view  to  defraud  by  passing  the  false 
copy  as  genuine  or  original ; forged ; spurious : 
as,  counterfeit  coin ; a counterfeit  bond  or  deed ; 
a counterfeit  bill  of  exchange. 

The  Iewes,  seeking  to  be  reuenged  of  this  counterfeit 
Moses,  could  no  where  finde  him. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage,  p.  159. 

3.  Feigned;  simulated;  false;  hypocritical:  as, 
a counterfeit  friend. 

Yet  can  I weep  most  seriously  at  a play,  and  receive 
with  a true  passion  the  counterfeit  griefs  of  those  known 
and  professed  impostures. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  5. 

4f.  Counterfeiting;  dissembling;  cheating. 

Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal ; . . . a bawd, 
a cutpurse.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 

5f.  Deformed;  unnatural. 

And  [she]  hadde  brought  be-fore  hir  on  hir  sadell  a 
dwerf,  the  moste  contirfet  and  foulest  that  eny  hadde  sein. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  635. 
Counterfeit  Medals  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1883  (46 
and  47  Viet.,  c.  45)  which  prohibits  the  manufacture,  pos- 
session, and  sale  of  medals  resembling  coins.  =Syn.  1-3. 
Supposititious,  etc.  (see  spurious),  forged,  feigned,  sim- 
ulated, fictitious,  sham,  mock.- 

ii.  n.  1.  An  imitation;  a copy;  something 
made  in  imitation  of  or  strongly  resembling 
another;  rarely,  a likeness;  a portrait;  an 
image. 

Alle  tho  that  ben  maryed  han  a Countrefete,  made  lyche 
a mannes  foot,  upon  here  Hedes. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  218. 

What  find  I here  ? 

Pair  Portia's  counterfeit  ? 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 

They  haue  no  Beards  but  counterfeits , as  they  did  thinke 
ours  also  was. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  107. 
2.  Specifically,  an  imitation  or  copy  designed 
to  pass  as  an  original.  In  law : (a)  A spurious  imi- 
tation of  a thing  which  has  legal  value,  and  fashioned  or 
intended  to  be  used  in  deceit  by  passing  it  as  genuine,  as 
a coin  made  of  base  metal  in  the  likeness  of  a gold  coin. 
(6)  Less  strictly,  any  imitation  of  such  a thing  and  for  such 
a purpose,  as  a genuine  farthing  gilded  to  pass  for  a sov- 
ereign, or  a coin  clipped  at  the  edges  and  then  milled,  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a fresh  coin,  or  a fraudulent  imi- 
tation of  a bank-note.  It  has  been  held  that  a bank-note 
printed  from  a genuine  plate,  but  having  false  signatures 
affixed  in  imitation  of  genuine  ones,  is  more  appropriately 
called  a forgery;  that  such  a note  having  fictitious  or  im- 
aginary names  affixed  is  more  appropriately  called  spuri- 
ous; and  that  only  a note  printed  from  a false  plate  is  ap- 
propriately called  a counterfeit  note.  But  according  to 
the  strictest  usage,  it  would  be  proper  to  say,  in  these  sev- 
eral cases,  respectively,  that  the  milling  was  counterfeit, 
that  the  false  signatures  were  counterfeit,  and  that  naming 
the  bank  falsely  with  imaginary  officers  was  a counterfeit- 
ing ; and  the  better  opinion  is  that  a statute  prohibiting 
counterfeiting  may  be  deemed  violated  if  any  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  genuine  thing  is  counterfeited  so  as  to  serve 
the  false  purpose. 

I am  no  counterfeit : to  die  is  to  be  a counterfeit ; for 
he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a man  who  hath  not  tiie  life  of 
a man.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 

There  would  be  no  counterfeits  but  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing real.  Tillotson. 

3f.  One  who  feigns  or  simulates;  a counter- 
feiter ; an  impostor. 

Now  when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  uncased, 

Out  of  the  fore-side  of  their  forgerie. 

And  in  the  sight  of  all  men  cleane  disgraced. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  39. 

They  [scorners]  evidently  saw  that  some  who  set  up  for 
greater  purity,  and  a demurer  shew  and  face  of  religion 
than  their  neighbours,  were  really  counterfeits,  and  meant 
nothing,  at  the  bottom,  but  their  own  interest. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

counterfeit  (koun'ter-fit),  v.  [<  ME.  counter- 
feten,  contrefeten;  from  the  adj.  and  noun,  after 
OF.  contrefaire,  pp.  contrefait:  see  counterfeit, 
a.  and  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  a semblance 
of;  make  or  be  a copy  of;  copy;  imitate;  re- 
semble ; be  like. 

Of  alle  maner  craftus  I con  counter/eten  heor  tooles, 

Of  carpunters  and  keruers.  Piers  Plowman  (A),  xL  133. 

Slowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a gloom. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  80. 

2.  Specifically,  to  make  a copy  of  without  au- 
thority or  right,  and  with  a view  to  deceive  or 
defraud  by  passing  the  copy  as  original  or  gen- 


uine ; forge : as,  to  counterfeit  coin,  bank-notes, 
a seal,  a bond,  a deed  or  other  instrument  in 
writing,  the  handwriting  or  signature  of  an- 
other, etc. — 3.  To  feign;  make  a pretense  of; 
simulate;  pretend;  put  on  a semblance  of:  as, 
to  counterfeit  piety. 

Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee, 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a joke  had  he. 

Goldsmith , Des.  Vil.,  1.  201. 

4f.  To  make  in  imitation,  or  as  a counterpart 
of  something  else. 

And  countrefeted  was  fill  subtilly 
Another  lettre. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  648. 
5f.  To  feign  or  pretend  to  he  (what  one  is  not). 

The  deepest  policy  of  a Tyrant  hath  hin  ever  to  counter- 
fet  Religious.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

= Syn.  Mimic,  Ape,  etc.  (see  imitate),  forge,  simulate, 
sham,  feign. 

II.  intrans.  To  feign;  dissemble;  carry  on 
a fiction  or  deception. 

How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity, 

To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.f  ii.  2. 

He  who  counterfeiteth,  acts  a part. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  20. 

counterfeiter  (koun'tfer-fit-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
counterfeits ; one  who  copies  or  imitates ; spe- 
cifically, one  who  illegally  makes  copies  of  cur- 
rent bank-notes  or  coin. — 2.  One  who  assumes 
a false  appearance,  or  who  makes  false  pre- 
tenses: as,  “ counterfeiters  of  devotion,”  Sher- 
wood. 

counterfeiting  (koun'ter-fit-ing),  n.  [Verbal 

n.  of  counterfeit,  ?;.]  In  late,  the  crime  of  mak- 
ing or  uttering  false  or  fictitious  coins  or  paper 
money. 

counterfeitly  (koun 'ter- fit -li),  adv.  By  for- 
gery; falsely;  fictitiously;  spuriously. 

counterfeitness  (koun'ter-fit-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  counterfeit ; spuriousness. 

counterfeituret,  n.  [ME.  contrefaiture : see 
contrefete,  E.  counterfeit,  and  -ure.]  Counter- 
feiting; hypocrisy. 

A1  his  contrefaiture  is  colour  of  sinne  and  host. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  336. 

counterfesancet,  counterfaisancet  (koun'ter- 
fe-zans,  -fa-zans),  n.  1.  The  act  of  forging; 
forgery. — 2.  A counterfeiting ; dissimulation; 
artifice. 


For  he  in  counter, fesaunce  did  excell, 

And  all  the  wylea  of  wemens  wits  knew  passing  welL 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  8. 
The  outward  expression  and  counter, faisance  of  all  these 
is  the  form  of  godliness. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  The  Hypocrite. 


COUnter-fessy  (koun-ter-fes'i),  a.  Same  as  coun- 
terfaced. 

counter-fissure  (koun'ter-fish-ur),  n.  In  surg., 
a fracture  of  the  skull  situated"  opposite  to  the 
point  struck. 

counter-fleure,  o.  In  her.,  same  as  counter- 
flory. 

counter-flory  (koun-ter-flo'ri),  a.  [<  counter-  + 
fiory,  F . fleure,  pp.,  < fleur,  flower.]  In  her., 
charged  with  flowers,  such  as 
fleurs-de-lis,  which  are  divided 
and  separated  by  the  whole 
width  of  the  hearing  so  charged. 

Thus,  in  the  illustration  the 
tressure  is  counter-flory,  having 
half  of  each  fleur-de-lis  within 
and  half  without. 

counter-flowered  (koun  - ter  - 
flou'erd),  a.  In  her.,  same  as 
counter-flory. 

counterfoil  (koun'ter-foil),  n.  [<  counter-  + 
foil1.]  1 . That  part  of  a tally  formerly  struck 
in  the  English  Exchequer  which  was  kept  by 
an  officer  in  that  court,  the  other,  called  the 
stock,  being  delivered  to  the  person  who  had 
lent  the  king  money  on  the  account.  Also 
called  counterstock. — 2.  A part  of  a document, 
such  as  a bank-check  or  draft,  which  is  retained 
by  the  person  giving  the  document,  and  on  which 
is  written  a memorandum  of  the  main  partic- 
ulars contained  in  the  principal  document;  a 
stub. 


A double  tressure 
flory  and  counter- 
flory. 


counterfort  (koun'ter-fort),  n.  [<  counter-  + 
fort;  after  F.  contre-fort.]  1.  In  arch. : (a)  A 
portion  projecting  from  the  face  of  a wall ; a 
buttress.  (l>)  In  fort.,  a revetment  of  masonry 
to  support  and  strengthen  a wall,  (c)  In  me- 
dieval fort.,  a redoubt  or  intrenchment  or  an 
opposing  fort  thrown  up  by  the  besiegers  as  a 
defense  against  sorties  or  danger  from  with- 
out. [Rare.]— 2.  A lateral  spur  projecting 


counterfort 
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counterpane 


from  a mountain  or  mountain-chain;  a sup- 
port for  a higher  mountain  summit. 

countergage  (koun'ter-gaj),  n.  In  carp.,  a 
method  used  to  measure  joints  by  transferring 
the  breadth  of  the  mortise  to  the  place  where 
the  tenon  is  to  be  made,  in  order  to  make  them 
fit  each  other. 

counter-gear  (koun'ter-ger),  n.  Driving-gear 
separate  from  the  machine  to  be  driven  and 
connecting  with  it  by  a belt. 

counter-guard  (koun'ter-gard),  n.  [<  counter- 
+ guard  ; after F.  contr e-garde.]  1.  In  fort.,  & 
small  rampart  or  work,  properly  a work  raised 
before  the  point  of  a bastion,  consisting  of  two 
long  faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion, 
and  making  a salient  angle. — 2.  A certain  part 
of  a sword-hilt,  (a)  In  general,  any  part  of  the  hilt, 
other  than  the  cross-guard,  which  serves  to  protect  the 
hand.  In  this  sense  the  basket-hilt  and  knuckle-bow 
are  counter-guards.  See  cut  under  hilt,  (b)  According 
to  some  writers,  that  part  which  covers  the  back  of  the 
hand,  as  distinguished  from  the  guard  protecting  the  fin- 
gers. See  guard. 

counter-hurter  (koun'ter-her-ter),  n.  [=  F. 
contre-heurtoir.]  In  gun.,  a piece  of  iron  bolted 
to  the  top  of  the  chassis-rails,  at  the  rear  end, 
to  check  the  recoil  of  the  gun-carriage,  in  some 
carriages  spiral  or  rubber  springs  attached  to  the  rear 
transom  answer  the  same  purpose.  Similar  devices  at  the 
front  end  of  the  chassis  are  called  hurters. 

counter-indication  (koun'ter-in-di-ka//shon),  it. 
[=  F.  contr  e-indication  = Sp.  contraindi'cacion 
= Pg.  contraindicaqao  = It.  contraindicazione : 
see  counter-  and  indication .]  Same  as  contra- 
indication. 

counter-influence  (koun-ter-in'flo-ens),  v.  t; 
pret.  and  pp.  counter-influenced,  ppr"  counter-in- 
fluencing. To  check  or  control  by  opposing  in- 
fluence. 

Their  wickedness  naturally  tends  to  effeminate  them ; 
and  will  certainly  do  it,  if  it  be  not  strongly  counter-in- 
fluenced by  the  vigour  of  their  bodily  temper. 

Scott,  Sermon  (1680). 

counter-irritant  (koun'ter-ir-i-tant),  a.  and  n. 

1.  a.  Producing  artificial  irritation  designed  to 
counteract  a morbid  condition. 

II.  n.  In  med.,  a substance  or  an  appliance 
employed  to  produce  an  irritation  in  one  part  of 
the  body,  in  order  to  counteract  or  remove  a 
morbid  condition  existing  in  another  part.  The 
term  is  more  specifically  applied  to  such  irritating  sub- 
stances as,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  redden  or  blister  it, 
or  produce  pustules,  purulent  issues,  etc.  The  common- 
est counter-irritants  are  mustard,  turpentine,  eanthari- 
des  or  Spanish  flies,  croton-oil,  tartar  emetic,  setons,  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  and  cautery. 

counter-irritate  (koun-ter-ir'i-tat),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  counter-irritated,  ppr.  counter-irritating. 
In  med.,  to  produce  an  artificial  inflammation  or 
congestion  in  order  to  relieve  a morbid  condi- 
tion existing  in  another  part. 

counter-irritation  (koun'ter-ir-i-ta/'shon),  n. 
In  med.,  the  production  of  an  artificial  inflam- 
mation or  congestion  in  order  to  relieve  a 
morbid  condition  existing  in  another  part.  See 
counter-irritant. 

counter-jumper  (koun'ter-jum//per),  n.  [<  coun- 
ter2, 2,  + jumper.']  A salesman  in  a shop,  es- 
pecially in  a draper's  or  dry-goods  shop.  [Hu- 
morous.] 

Clerks  and  counter-jumpers  a’n’t  anything. 

0 . W.  Holmes,  Professor,  vii. 

counter-light  (koun'ter-fft),  n.  A light  oppo- 
site to  any  object,  and  causing  it  to  appear  to 
disadvantage:  a term  used  in  painting. 

counter-lode  (koun'ter-lod),  n.  In  mining,  a 
lode  running  in  a direction  not  conformable 
with  that  of  the  principal  or  main  lodes  of  the 
district,  and  therefore  intersecting  them.  Also 
called  contra-lode , cauntcr-lode , or  simply  coun- 
ter or  counter. 

counterly  (koun'ter-li),  adv.  In  her.,  same  as 
party  per  pale  (which  see,  under  party). 

countermand  (koun-ter-mand'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  con- 
tremander  (=  Sp.  Pg.  contramandar  = It.  con- 
trammandare),  < ML.  contramandare,  counter- 
mand, < L.  contra,  against,  + mandare,  com- 
mand: see  mandate.]  1.  To  revoke  (a  com- 
mand or  an  order) ; order  or  direct  in  opposition 
to  (an  order  before  given),  thereby  annulling  it 
and  forbidding  its  execution. 

Domineering,  now  commanding  and  then  countermand- 
ing. Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans. 

2.  To  oppose  by  contrary  orders  or  action ; 
contradict  the  orders  of. 

This  Garden  was  made  long  after  Semiramis’  time,  by  a 
King  which  herein  seemed  to  lord  it  ouer  the  Elements, 
and  countermand  Nature.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  66. 

My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  276. 


3f.  To  prohibit ; forbid. 

Avioen  countermands  letting  blood  in  choleric  cases. 

Harvey. 

countermand  (koun'ter-mand),  n.  [<  F.  con- 
tremand  (now  usually  F.  contre-mandat  = Sp. 
contramandato  = Pg.  contramandado  = It.  con- 
trammandato,  < ML.  contramandatum );  from 
the  verb.]  A contrary  order;  a revocation  of 
a former  order,  command,  or  notice. 

Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 

But  lie  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 

It  was  by  positive  constitution  pronounced  void,  and  no 
more ; and,  therefore,  may  be  rescinded  by  the  counter - 
rnand  of  an  equal  power. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  196. 

COUntermandable  (koun-ter-man'da-bl),  a.  [< 
coun  termand  + -able.]  That  may  tie  counter- 
manded. 

The  best  rule  of  distinction  between  grants  and  decla- 
rations is,  that  grants  are  never  counterrnandable ; . . . 
whereas  declarations  are  evermore  counterrnandable  in 
their  natures.  Bacon,  Law  Maxims,  xiv. 

countermarch  (koun-ter-march'),  v.  i.  [=  Sp. 
Pg.  contr amar char,  < F.  contre-marcher;  as  coun- 
ter- + march 2.]  1.  To  march  back. 

We  all  stood  up  in  an  instant,  and  Sir  Harry  filed  off 
from  the  left  very  discreetly,  counter -marching,  behind  the 
chairs  towards  the  door ; after  him,  Sir  Giles  in  the  same 
manner.  Addison,  Country  Etiquette. 

Lights  and  shades 

That  marched  and  countermarched  about  the  hills 
In  glorious  apparition.  Wordsworth,  Prelude,  xii. 

2.  Milit.,  to  execute  a countermarch.  See  coun- 
termarch, «.,  2. 

countermarch  (koun'ter-march),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
contramarcha  = It.  contrammarcia,  < F.  contre- 
marche;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A marching  back ; 
a returning. 

How  are  such  an  infinite  number  of  things  placed  with 
such  order  in  the  memory,  notwithstanding  the  tumults, 
marches,  and  countermarches  of  the  animal  spirits? 

Jeremy  Collier,  Thought. 

2.  Milit.,  a change  of  the  wings  or  face  of  a body 
of  men,  so  as  to  bring  the  right  to  the  left 
or  the  front  to  the  rear,  and  retain  the  same 
men  in  the  front  rank : or  a rear  rank  may  be- 
come a front  rank  by  countermarching  round 
the  end  of  the  latter,  which  remains  stationary. 

- — 3.  Figuratively,  a complete  change  or  rever- 
sal of  measures  or  conduct. 

They  make  him  do  and  undo,  go  forward  and  backwards, 
by  such  countermarches  and  retractions  as  we  do  not  wil- 
lingly impute  to  wisdom.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

countermark  (koun'ter-mark),  n.  [=  F.  contre- 
marque  = Sp.  Pg.  contramarca  = It.  contram- 
marca;  as  counter-  + mark.]  1.  A mark  or  to- 
ken added  to  a mark  or  marks  already  existing 
for  greater  security  or  more  sure  identification, 
as  a second  or  third  mark  put  on  a bale  of  goods 
belonging  to  several  merchants,  that  it  may 
be  opened  only  in  the  presence  of  all  the  own- 
ers ; specifically,  the  mark  of  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  of  London,  added  to  that  of  the  artifi- 
cer, to  show  the  metal  to  be  standard. — 2.  A 
small  device,  inscription,  or  numeral,  stamped 
upon  a coin  subsequent  to  its  issue  from  the 
mint.  Such  marks  are  found  on  coins  of  all  periods,  and 
have  generally  been  added  in  order  to  alter  the  original 
value  of  the  coin  or  to  give  it  currency  in  a foreign  coun- 
try. 

3.  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth  of 
horses  that  have  outgrown  their  natural  mark, 
to  disguise  their  age. 

countermark  (koun-ter-mark'),  v.  t.  [<  coun- 
termark, n.]  To  add  a countermark  to,  in  any 

^.sense  of  that  word. 

countermine  (koun'ter-min),  n.  [=  F.  contre- 
mine  = Sp.  Pg.  contramina  = It.  contrammina; 
as  counter-  + mine 2.]  1.  Milit.,  a mine  driven 

from  defense-works  by  the  besieged,  counter 
to  a mine  driven  toward  the  defense-works  by 
besiegers,  the  object  being  to  meet  and  destroy 
the  works  of  the  latter  party.  Sometimes  the  two 
parties  carry  their  opposing  galleries  so  far  as  to  meet  and 
fight  in  the  subterranean  passages. 

Hence  — 2.  A secret  plan  designed  to  frustrate 
the  plans  of  an  opponent;  any  antagonistic 
action  or  plan. 

He,  . . . knowing  no  countermine  against  contempt  but 
terror,  began  to  let  nothing  pass  . . . without  sharp  pun- 
ishment. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  he  arm,  arm ; if  he  strew  mines  of  treason, 

Meet  him  with  countermines. 

Fletcher  ( and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  iii.  1. 

countermine  (koun-ter-min'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
countermined,  ppr.  countermining.  [=  F.  contre- 
miner  = Sp.  Pg.  contraminar  = It.  contrammi- 
nare;  from  the  noun.]  I.  tram.  1.  To  mine 
counter  or  in  opposition  to ; resist  by  means 


of  a countermine,  as  a besieging  enemy  or  his 
works. 

They  countermined  the  assailants,  and,  encountering 
them  in  the  subterranean  passages,  drove  them  back. 

Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  13. 

2.  To  counterwork;  frustrate  by  secret  and 
opposite  measures. 

When  sadness  dejects  me,  either  I countermine  it  with 
another  sadness,  or  I kindle  squibs  about  me  again,  and 
fly  into  sportfulness  and  company.  Donne,  Letters,  xxvii. 

Thus  infallibly  it  must  he,  if  God  do  not  miraculously 
countermine  us,  and  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  do  against 
ourselves.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a countermine;  coun- 
terplot ; work  against  one  secretly. 

'Tis  hard  for  man  to  countermine  with  God.  Chapman. 

The  enemy  had  countermined,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  our  mine.  U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  1. 649. 

counter-motion  (koun'ter-mo-shon),  n.  An 
opposite  motion ; one  motion  counteracting  an- 
other. 

counter-motive  (koun'ter-m5-tiv),  n.  [=  F. 
contre-motif.]  An  opposite  or  counteracting 
motive. 

countermove  (koun't&r-mbv),  n.  A counter- 
movement. 

This  is  one  of  the  excellent  results  of  the  moves,  the 
counter-moves,  the  manoeuvres,  which  are  incident  to  our 
curious  system  of  party  government. 

Westminster  Rev.,  C XXV.  443. 

countermove  (koun-tfer-mov'),  v.  i.  or  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  countermoved,  ppr.  court  termoi'ing.  [< 
counter 3,  adv.,  + move.]  To  move  in  a con- 
trary direction,  or  in  antagonism  to. 
counter-movement  (koun'ter-mov-ment),  n. 
A movement  in  opposition  to  another, 
countermure  (koun'ter-mur)>  n.  [Also  contra- 
mure;  < F.  contre-mur  (=  Sp.  Pg.  contramuro  = 
It.  contramuro),  < contre,  against,  + mur,  < L. 
murus,  a wall.]  In  fort. : (a)  A wall  raised  be- 
hind another  to  supply  its  place  when  a breach 
is  made.  [Rare.]  (6)  A wall  raised  in  front 
of  another  partition  wall  to  strengthen  it;  a 
contramure. 

The  city  hath  a threefolde  wall  about  it ; the  innermost 
very  high,  the  next  lower  then  that,  and  the  third  a coun- 
termure. Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  II.  308. 

countermure  (koun-tfer-mur'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  countermured,  ppr.  counter  muring.  [<  F. 
contre-murer,  < contre-mur : see  countermure,  n.] 
To  fortify  (a  wall)  with  another  wall. 

They  are  plac’d  in  those  imperial  heights, 

Where,  countermur’d  with  walls  of  diamond, 

I find  the  place  impregnable. 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy. 
COUnter-naiant  (koun-ter-na'yant),  a.  In  her., 
represented  as  s wimmingin  opposite  directions : 
said  of  fishes  used  as  bearings, 
counter-natural  (koun'ter-nat-u-ral),  a.  Con- 
trary to  nature.  [Rare.] 
counter-nebule  (korm" tfcr-neb'u-la),  a.  In 
her.,  nebulb  on  the  opposite  side  also, 
counter-negotiation  (koun'ter  - n§  - go  - shi 
shon),  n.  Negotiation  in  opposition  to  other 
negotiation. 

counter-noise  (koun'tftr-noiz),  n.  A noise  or 
sound  by  which  another  noise  or  sound  is  dead- 
ened or  overpowered. 

counter-opening  (kouu'ter-op-ning),  n.  An 
aperture  or  vent  on  the  opposite  side,  or  in  a 
different  place ; specifically,  in  surg.,  an  open- 
ing made  in  a second  part  of  an  abscess  oppo- 
site to  a first. 

counter-pace  (koun'ter-pas),  n.  [=  F.  contre- 
pas  = Sp.  contrapaso  = Pg.  contrapasso  = It. 
contrappasso ; as  counter-  + pace.]  A step  or 
measure  in  opposition  to  another;  a contrary 
measure  or  attempt. 

When  the  least  counterpaces  are  made  to  these  resolu- 
tions, it  will  then  he  time  enough  for  our  malecontents. 

Swift. 

COUnterpaled  (koun-tbr-pald'),  a.  In  her.,  said 
of  an  escutcheon  divided  into  an  equal  num- 
ber of  pieces  palewise,  and  divided  again  by  a 
line  fessewise,  having  two  tinctures  counter- 
changed.  Also  contrepaW,  counterpaly. 
counterpaly  (koun-ter-pa'li),  a.  In  her.,  same 
as  counterpaled. 

counterpane1  (koun'ter-pan),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  counterpoint1,  in  allusion  to  the  panes  or 
squares  of  which  bed-covers  are  often  com- 
posed. Cf.  counterpane*.]  Abed-cover;  a cov- 
erlet for  a bed ; a quilt ; now,  specifically,  a cov- 
erlet woven  of  cotton  with  raised  figures,  also 
called  Marseilles  quilt. 

Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying  out  on  the  counter- 
pane. Tennyson,  In  the  Children’s  HospitaL 


counterpane 

counterpane-t  (koun'ter-pan),  n.  [Also  coun- 
terpaine,  < OF.  contrepan  (also  contrepant),  a 
pledge  or  pawn,  < contre,  against,  + pan,  a 
pledge  or  pawn,  ult.  the  same  as  pan,  a pane : 
see  pawn1  and  pane.]  One  part  of  an  inden- 
ture; a copy  or  counterpart  of  the  original  of 
an  indenture. 

Againe,  Art  should  not,  like  a curtizan, 

Change  habits,  dressing  graces  every  day ; 

But  of  her  termes  one  stable  counterpane 
Still  keepe,  to  shun  ambiguous  allay; 

That  Youth,  in  definitions  once  receiv’d 
(As  in  Kings’  standards),  might  not  be  deceiv’d. 

Fulke  Greville,  Humane  Learning. 

Have  you  not  a counterpane  of  your  obligation  ? 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

counter-paradox  (koun'ter-par-a-doks),  n.  A 
facetious  opinion  or  puzzling  statement  con- 
trary to  another  opinion  or  statement  of  the 
same  kind. 

counter-parol  (koun'ter-pa-roH),  n.  Milit.,  a 
word  in  addition  to  tho  password,  which  is  given 
in  any  time  of  alarm  as  a signal. 

COUnter-parry  (koun'ter-par-i),  n.  In  fencing, 
a parry  of  the  kind  known  as  counter.  See 
counter 3,  6. 

COUnterparry  (koun-ter-par'i),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  counterparried,  ppr.  coimterparrying.  In 
fencing,  to  parry  by  means  of  a counter. 

counterpart  (koun'tCr-part),  n.  [=  F.  contre- 
partie  — Sp.  Pg.  contraparte  = It.  contraparte  ; 
as  counter-  + part.]  1 . A correspondent  part ; 
a part  that  answers  to  another,  as  the  several 
parts  or  copies  of  an  indenture  correspond- 
ing to  the  original;  a copy;  a duplicate. — 
2.  The  complement,  as  a certificate  of  hiring 
given  by  a tenant  to  his  landlord  on  receiving 
from  him  a certificate  of  letting,  or  a bought 
note  given  to  the  seller  on  receiving  the  sold 
note. — • 3.  A person  or  thing  exactly  resembling 
another  or  corresponding  to  another  in  appear- 
ance, character,  position,  influence,  and  the 
like ; a representative ; a mateh ; a fellow. 

Herodotus  is  the  counterpart  of  some  ideal  Pandora, 
by  the  universality  of  his  accomplishments. 

De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

And  in  . . . its  recognized  and  evident  tiniversality 
Christ’s  human  nature  is  without  a counterpart. 

Progressive  Orthodoxy,  p.  20. 

4.  One  of  two  parts  which  fit  each  other,  as  a 
cipher  and  its  key,  or  a seal  and  its  impression ; 
hence,  a thing  that  supplements  another  thing 
or  completes  it,  or  a person  having  qualities 
wanting  in  another,  and  such  as  compensate  for 
the  other’s  deficiencies. 

Oh  counterpart 

Of  our  soft  sex ; weU  are  you  made  our  lords ; 

So  bold,  so  great,  so  god-like  are  you  formed, 

How  can  you  love  so  silly  things  as  women  1 Vryden. 

Opinion  is  hut  the  counterpart  of  condition— merely 
expresses  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  we  have  at- 
tained. 11.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  196. 

5.  In  music,  the  part  to  be  arranged  or  used  in 
connection  with  another:  as,  the  bass  is  the 
counterpart  to  the  treble. 

counter-passant  (koun-tSr-pas'ant),  a.  [<  F. 
contre-passant ; as  counter 2 + passant.]  In  her., 
passant  in  contrary  directions : said  of  beasts 
used  as  bearings. 

counterpedal  (koun'ter-ped-al),  a.  Opposite 
or  correlative  to  pedal Counterpedal  surface, 

in  math.,  the  locus  of  the  intersections  of  the  normal  to  a 
given  surface  with  the  planes  through  a fixed  point  paral- 
lel to  the  tangent  planes. 

counterpeiset,  '«•  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of 

counterpoise. 

counter-pendent  (koun-ter-pen'dent),  a.  In 
her.,  hanging  on  each  side.  See  pendent. 

counterpeset,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of 

counterpoise. 

counter-piston  (koun'ter-pis-ton),  n.  A piston 
on  which  a pressure  is  applied  opposite  in  di- 
rection to  that  on  a connected  main  piston. 

counter-plea  (koun'ter-plo),  n.  In  law,  a rep- 
lication to  a plea  or  request. 

counterplead  (koun-ter-pled'),  v.  t.  [ME.  coun- 
trepleden,  countrepleten,  \ OF.  contrcpleder,  coun- 
trepleder;  as  counter-  + plead.]  To  plead  the 
contrary  of;  contradict;  deny. 

Countreplede  nat  conscience  ne  holy  kirke  ryghtes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  53. 
Let  be  thyn  arguynge, 

For  love  ne  wol  not  countrepleted  be 
In  ryght  ne  wrong. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  476. 

counterpledet,  counterpletet,  »•  t.  Obsolete 
forms  of  counterplead. 

counterplot  (koun-t6r-plot'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
counterplotted,  ppr.  counterplotting.  [<  counter- 
+ plot*.]  To  oppose  or  frustrate  by  another 
plot  or  stratagem. 

94 
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All  plots  that  Envy’s  cunning  aim’d  at  Her, 

He  counterplotted  with  profounder  skill. 

J.  Beaumont , Psyche,  i.  66. 

Every  wile  had  proved  abortive,  every  plot  had  been 
counterplotted.  De  Quincey. 

counter-plot  (koun'ter-plot),  v.  A plot  or  ar- 
tifice advanced  in  opposition  to  another. 

counterpoint1!  (koun'ter-point),  n.  [Now  cor- 
rupted to  counterpane1,  q.  v. ; ME.  counturpynt, 

< OF.  contrepointe,  contrepoinct,  a quilt;  cor- 
ruptedj  in  simulation  of  contrepointer,  work  the 
backstitch  (<  contre  + pointe,  a bodkin),  from 
contrepointe,  coutepoint  (F.  courte-pointe),  < ML. 
culcita  puncta,  a counterpane,  lit.  a stitched 
quilt:  L.  culcitra,  ML.  culcita  (>  OF.  coutre, 
cotre,  cuilte,  > E.  quilt,  q.  v.);  puncta,  fern,  of 
punctus,  pricked,  stitched:  s eo point.]  A cov- 
erlet ; a counterpane. 

In  ivory  coffers  I have  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 

In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints , 

Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

counterpoint2  (koun'ter-point),  n.  [<  F.  contre- 
point  = Sp.  contrapunto  = Pg.  contraponto  = It. 
contrappuntoflT).  contrapunt;  cf.  G.  contrapunkt 
= Dan.  Sw.  lcontrapunkt),  < ML.  * contrapunctum 
(in  music,  cantus  contrapunctus ; cf.  pricksong), 

< L.  contra,  against,  + punctus,  pricked,  dotted, 
punctum,  point : see  counter-  and  point.  In  for- 
mer times  musical  sounds  were  represented  by 
dots  or  points  placed  on  the  lines,  and  the  added 
part  or  parts  were  written  by  placing  the  proper 
points  under  or  against  each  other — punctum 
contra  punctum,  point  against  point.]  If.  An 
opposite  point. — 2+.  An  opposite  position  or 
standpoint. 

Affecting  in  themselves  and  their  followers  a certain 
angelical  purity,  fell  suddenly  into  the  very  counterpoint  of 
justifying  bestiality.  Sir  E.  Sandy s,  State  of  Religion. 

3.  In  music : (a)  The  art  of  musical  composition 
in  general.  (6)  Tho  art  of  polyphonic  or  con- 
certed composition,  in  distinction  from  homo- 
phonic  or  melodic  composition.  (c)  Specifically, 
the  art  of  adding  to  a given  melody,  subject, 
theme,  or  canto  fermo,  one  or  more  melodies 
whose  relations  to  the  given  melody  are  fixed  by 
rules.  Strict  or  plain  counterpoint,  which  began  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  attained  great  ex- 
tension and  perfection  in  the  fifteenth,  is  usually  divided 
into  several  species : (1)  note  against  note,  in  which  to  each 
note  of  the  cantus  is  added  one  note  in  the  accompanying 
part  or  parts ; (2)  two  against  one,  in  which  to  each  note  of 
the  cantus  two  notes  are  added ; (3)  four  against  one,  in 
which  four  notes  are  added ; (4)  syficopatcd , in  which  to 
each  note  of  the  cantus  one  note  is  added  after  a con- 
stant rhythmic  interval ; (5)  florid  or  figured,  in  which  the 
added  part  or  parts  are  variously  constructed.  The  me- 
lodic and  harmonic  intervals  permitted  in  each  species  are 
minutely  fixed  by  rule.  Counterpoint  is  two-part  when 
two  voices  or  parts  are  used,  three-part  when  three  are 
used,  etc.  It  is  single  when  the  added  part  uniformly  lies 
above  or  below  the  cantus  ; double  when  the  added  part 
is  so  constructed  as  to  be  usable  both  above  and  below  the 
cantus  by  a uniform  transposition  of  an  octave,  a tenth,  or 
some  other  interval ; and  triple  when  three  melodies  are 
so  fitted  as  to  be  mutually  usable  above  and  below  one 
another  by  transposition.  Among  the  forms  of  counter- 
point, the  canon  and  the  fugue  are  the  most  important. 
(See  these  words.)  Next  to  a pure  and  natural  use  of 
melodic  intervals,  various  kinds  of  imitation  between  the 
voices  are  specially  sought,  such  as  augmentation,  diminu- 
tion, inversion,  reversion,  etc.  (See  these  words.)  The  prac- 
tice of  counterpoint  was  specially  prominent  in  the  Gallo- 
Belgic  school  of  musicians  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  it  has  been  a part  of  musical  training 
and  accomplishment  ever  since.  It  is  a necessary  basis 
for  all  polyphonic  composition,  although  in  modern  music 
the  strictness  of  its  early  rules  has  been  much  relaxed. 
(d)  A voice-part  of  independent  character  poly- 
phonically  combined  with  one  or  more  other 
parts. — Strict  counterpoint,  counterpoint  in  which  the 
use  of  unprepared  discords  is  forbidden. 

counterpoints  (koun-ter-poin'ta),  a.  [=  F. 
contrepointe.']  In  her.,  meeting  at  the  points : 
said  of  two  chevrons,  one  in  the 
usual  position  and  the  other  in- 

averted. 

counterpoise  (koun't6r-poiz),  n. 

[<  ME.  counter pese,  < OF.  contre - 
pots,  F.  contre-poids  = Pr.  con- 
trapes  = Sp.  contrapeso  = Pg. 
contrapezo  = It.  contrappeso,  < Sfntr?guiesUnter" 
ML.  *contrapensum  (contrapc- 
sium  after  Rom. ; also  in  diff.  form  contrapon- 
dus),  < L.  contra  (>  F.  contre , etc.),  against,  + 
pensum  (>  OF.  pois,  F.  poids ),  a weight,  a por- 
tion, a pound:  see  counter-  and  poise.  Cf.  the 
verb.]  1.  A weight  equal  to  and  balancing  or 
counteracting  another  weight ; specifically,  a 
body  or  mass  of  the  same  weight  with  another 
opposed  to  it,  as  in  the  opposite  scale  of  a bal- 
ance. 

Fastening  that  to  our  exact  balance,  we  put  a metalline 
counterpoise  into  the  opposite  scale. 

Boyle , Spring  of  the  Air. 


counter-quarterly 

Hence  — 2.  Any  equal  power  or  force  acting  in 
opposition ; a force  sufficient  to  balance  another 
force. 

They  [the  second  nobles]  are  a counterpoise  to  the  higher 
nobility.  Bacon,  Empire. 

He  was  willing  to  aid  the  opposite  party  in  maintaining 
a sufficient  degree  of  strengtli  to  form  a counterpoise  to 
that  of  the  confederates.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

Activity,  and  not  despondency,  i3  the  true  counterpoise 
to  misfortune.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  311. 

3.  The  state  of  beingin  equilibrium  with  another 
weight  or  force. 

The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanced  air 
In  counterpoise.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  1001. 

4.  In  the  manage,  aposition  of  the  rider  in  which 
his  body  is  duly  balanced  in  his  seat,  not  in- 
clined more  to  one  side  than  the  other  ; equi- 
librium— Counterpoise  bridge.  See  bridge l. 

counterpoise  (koun-ter-poiz'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  counterpoised,  ppr.  counterpoising.  [Early 
mod.  E.  usually  counterpeise,  counterpese,  < ME. 
counterpeisen,  counterpescn,  < OF.  contrepeser  = 
Pr.  Pg.  contrapezar  = Sp.  contrapesar  = It. 
contrappesare,  < ML.  *contrapensare,  counter- 
poise; from  the  noun.]  1.  To  act  in  opposi- 
tion to,  or  counteract,  as  a counterpoise;  coun- 
terbalance ; be  equiponderant  to ; equal  in 
weight. 

The  force  and  the  distance  of  weights  counterpoising  one 
another  ought  to  be  reciprocal. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Man’s  Soul. 

The  heaviness  of  bodies  must  he  counterpoised  by  a 
plummet  fastened  about  the  pulley  to  the  axis. 

Bp.  Wilkins. 

Hence — 2.  To  act  against  in  any  manner  with 
equal  power  or  effect;  balance;  restore  the 
balance  to. 

The  Turk  is  now  counterpoised  by  the  Persian. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

So  many  freeholders  of  English  will  be  able  to  beard  and 
to  counterpoise  the  rest.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

I hold  it  not  meet,  that  a few  coniectures  should  coun- 
terpoise the  generall  consent  of  all  ages. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  41. 

This  makes  us  happy,  counterpoising  our  hearts  in  all 
miseries.  Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  598. 

counter-poison  (koun'ter-poi-zn),  n.  [=  F. 
contre-poison  ; as  counter- + poison.]  A poison 
that  destroys  the  effect  of  another;  a poison 
used  as  an  antidote  to  another ; anything  ad- 
ministered to  counteract  a poison ; an  antidote. 

At  length  we  learned  an  antidote  and  counterpoison 
against  the  filthy  venomous  water. 

R.  Knox  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  402). 

connterponderate  (koun-tfer-pon'de-rat),  v.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  counterponderated,  pprfcounterpon- 
derating.  To  counterbalance ; weigh  against. 

counter-potent  (koun-ter-po'tent),  a.  In  her., 
charged  with  a pattern  composed  of  tau-shaped 
figures  supposed  to  represent  the  tops  of  tau- 
Staffs.  The  figures  are  called  in  English  potents.  The 
bearing  counter-potent  is  generally  classed  among  the 
heraldic  furs.  See  fur. 

counter-practice  (koun't&r-prak-tis),  n.  Prac- 
tice in  opposition  to  another. 

counter-pressure  (koun't6r-presh-ur),  n.  Op- 
posing pressure  ; a force  or  pressure  that  acts 
m antagonism  to  another  and  is  equal  to  it. 

counter-project  (koun'ter-proj-ekt),  n.  A pro- 
ject, scheme,  or  proposal  of  one  party  advanced 
in  opposition  to  that  of  another,  as  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  a treaty. 

Wildman  then  brought  forward  a counterproject  pre- 
pared by  himself.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 

counter-proof  (koun'ter-prof),  n.  A reversed 
impression  taken  from  a freshly  printed  proof 
of  an  engraved  plate,  by  laying  a sheet  of  damp- 
ened paper  upon  it  and  passing  it  through  the 
press. 

counterprove  (koun-ter-prov'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  counterproved,  ppr.  counterproving.  To  take 
a counter-proof  of.  See  counter-proof. 

counter-punch  (koun'ter-punch),  n.  1.  A tool 
held  beneath  a sheet  of  metal  to  resist  the  blows 
of  a hammer  and  form  a raised  boss  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sheet. — 2.  In  type-founding,  the 
steel  die  or  punch  which  makes  the  counter  or 
unprinted  part  of  the  letter  subsequently  en- 
graved on  the  punch.  The  first  process  in  type- 
making is  making  the  counter-punch. 

counter-quartered  (koun-tcr-kwar'terd),  a.  In 

her.,  same  as  counter-quarterly Cross  counter- 

quartered.  See  cross. 

counter-quarterly  (koun-ter-qwar'tfr-li),  a. 
In  her. : (a)  Having  the  quarters  also  quar- 
tered. (6)  More  rarely,  having  the  quarters 
divided  in  any  way,  as  per  pale  and  the  like. 
Also  contre-cart6U,  counter-quartered. 
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counter-raguled  (koun  * t6r  - rag  - uld ' ),  a. 
her.,  raguled  on  the  opposite  side  also, 
counter-rampant  (koun-ter-ram'pant),  a.  [= 

F.  contre-rampant .]  In  her.,  rampant  in  oppo- 
site directions : said  of  animals  used  as  hear- 
ings. It  is  more  usual  to  describe  two  animals  counter- 
rampant  as  rampant  combattant  or  rampant  affronte 
when  represented  lace  to  lace,  and  rampant  indorsed.  counter-securitv(koun'ter-se-ku,/ri-ti). 
when  back  to  back.  „„„  ;i  sJl 


In  countersecure  (koun // ter- se-kur'),  v.  t. ; pret. 

and  pp.  countersecured,  ppr.  counter  securing.  To 
give  additional  security  to  or  for. 

What  have  the  regicides  promised  you  in  return,  . . . 
whilst  you  are  giving  that  pledge  Irom  the  throne,  and 
engaging  parliament  to  countersecure  it  ? 

Burke,  A Regicide  Peace. 

Se- 


curity given  to  one  who  has  entered  into  bonds 
or  become  surety  for  another. 


counter-reflected  (koun//ter-re-flek'ted),  a.  In 

her.,  turned  in  contrary  directions  each  from . , 

the  other  J counter-sense  (koun  ter-sens),».  An  opposite 

Counter-remonstrant  (koun ' ter -re-n,™  /.  *or  c?ntra.ry  “e“inS-. . Bo?elk Letters,  iv.  19. 
strant),  n.  Same  as  Antiremonstrant. 


counter-revolution  (koun'ter-rev-o-lu//shqn), 

n [=  F.  contre-reoolution  = Sp.  contra-revolu- 
cion  = It.  contra-rivoluzione ; as  counter-  + revo- 
lution.]  A revolution  opposed  to  a preceding 
one,  and  seeking  to  restore  a former  state  of 
things. 

counter-revolutionary  (koun  " ter  - rev  - o - lu'- 

shon-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  a counter-revolu- 
tion. 

counter-revolutionist  (koun  " ter  -rev-  o - lu 
shon-ist),  n.  One  engaged  in  or  advocating  a 
counter-revolution. 

counterroll  (koun'ter-rol),  n.  [<  counter-  + 
roll,  repr.  OF.  contrerole:  see  control.  ] In  old 
Eng.  law,  a counterpart  or  copy  of  the  rolls 
relating  to  appeals,  inquests,  etc.,  kept  by  an 
officer  as  a check  upon  another  officer’s  roil. 
counterrolmentt(koun'ter-rol-ment),  n.  [Also 
contrarolment ; < counterroll  + -ment.]  A coun- 
ter-account. 

counter-round  (koun'ter-round),  n.  [=F.  con- 
tre-ronde  = Sp.  contrarronda,  Pg.  contraronda ; 
as  counter-  + round?,  n.]  Milit.,  a body  of  offi- 
cers going  the  rounds  to  inspect  sentinels, 
counter-salient  (koun-ter-sa'li-ent),  a.  In  her., 
salient  in  opposite  directions, 
countersayt,  v.  t.  [ME.  countreseggen ; < coun- 
ter- + say 1 (after  L.  contradicere : see  contra- 
dict).'] To  contradict. 

Ac  ich  countresegge  the  nat,  Cleregie,  ne  thy  connynge, 
Scripture ; 

That  ho  so  doth  by  ;joure  doctrine  doth  wel,  ich  leyue. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xii.  224. 

counterscalet  (koun'ter-skal),  n.  A counterbal- 
ance ; comparison.  [Rare.] 

To  compare  their  University  to  yours,  were  to  cast  New- 
Inn  in  counterscale  with  Christ-Church  College. 

Howell , Letters,  I.  i.  8. 

counter-scalloped  (koun-ter-skol'opt),  a.  In 
her.,  same  as  escalloped. 

counterscarf  (koun' ter -skarf),  n.  Same  as 

counterscarp. 


counter-trench 

Embrasures  for  guns  firing  with  great  angles  of  eleva- 
tion may  receive  a counterslope,  giving  the  sole  nearly  the 
same  inclination  from  the  sill  upwards  as  the  least  angle 
of  elevation  under  which  it  may  be  required  to  aim  the 
piece.  Tidball,  Artillery  Manual,  p.  396. 

counter-stand  (koun'ter-stand),  n.  Something 
which  serves  as  a ground  tor  opposition  or  re- 
sistance ; opposition ; resistance. 

Your  knowledge  has  no  counterstand  against  her. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  vii.  86. 

counter-statement  (koun ' tfer-stat-ment),  )i. 
A statement  made  in  opposition  to  another ; a 
denial ; a refutation. 

counter-statute  (koun'ter-stat-iit),  n.  A con- 
trary statute  or  ordinance ; a law  antagonistic 
to  another. 


liis  own  antinomy  or  counterstatute. 


(koun  ter-re-mon"-  *ounter-siiaft  (koun'ter-sbaft),  n.  A short 
shaft  driven  by  a belt  or  gearing  from  the 
main-shaft  of  a factory  or  shop  and  so  con- 
nected with  a tool  or  machine  that  it  can  be 
stopped  without  interfering  with  others  driven 

by  the  same  power — Reversing  counter-shaft,  a counter-sten  fkoun'ter  stenl 
shaft  capable  of  rotation  in  either  direction,  in  order  to  SleP  (Koun  ter  Step], 

reverse  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  machine  which  sceP  or  procedure, 
it  drives.  Counterstock  (koun'ter-stok),  n. 

countersign  (koun-ter-sln'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  con-  +tcrfoil,  1. 

tresigner,  F.  contresigner  = Sp.  contrasciiar  = counter-stroke  (koun't&r-strok),  n. 
Pg.  contrasenhar  = It.  conlrassegnare ; V1  1 J x “ 


Hilton , Divorce. 
An  opposite 

Same  as  cov.n- 


„ , as  coun- 

ter- + sign.]  1.  To  sign  opposite  to  another 
signature;  sign  additionally;  superadd  one’s 
signature  to  by  way  of  authentication,  attesta- 
tion, or  confirmation:  as,  charters  signed  by 
a king  are  countersigned  by  a secretary. — 2. 
Figuratively,  to  attest  in  any  way ; confirm ; 
corroborate.  [Rare.] 

What  he  [Paterculus]  remarked,  what  he  founded  upon 
a review  of  two  nations  and  two  literatures — we  may  now 
countersign  by  an  experience  of  eight  or  nine. 

Be  Quirwey,  Style,  iii. 


A stroke 

or  blow  given  in  return  for  one  received ; a re- 
turn stroke  or  blow. 


He  met  him  with  a counterstroke  so  swift, 

That  quite  smit  off  his  arme  as  he  it  up  did  lift. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  7. 

counter-subject  (koun  ' ter-sub-jekt),  n.  In 
music,  specifically,  in  a fugue,  a theme  intro- 
duced as  an  appendage  to  the  subject,  and  in 
counterpoint  to  the  answer,  or  vice  versa.  A 
counter-subj  ect  is  distinguished  from  a second  subject  by  its 
dependent  position  when  first  used,  although  it  may  be 
subsequently  used  as  an  episodal  subject. 


As  to  dictionaries,  the  Dean  writes  of  them  as  if  he  sup-  COUntOr-SUrety  (koun  ter-shor-ti),  Ji.  [<  F. 
posed  their  contents  were  countersigned  beyond  the  stars.  COntre-Siirete  ; as  counter-  + surety.]  A coun- 
F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  153.  ter-bond,  or  a surety  to  secure  one  who  has 
countersign  (koun'ter-sin),  n.  [<  OF.  contre-  given  security. 

sign,  contresigne  = F.  contre-seing  = Sp.  con-  counter-swallowtail  (koun'ter-swol-6-tal),  n. 
trasetia  = Pg.  contrasenha  = It.  contrassegno;  lu  fort.,  an  outwork  in  the  form  of  a single  te- 
from  the  verb.]  1.  A private  signal,  in  the  naille,  wider  at  the  gorge  than  at  the  head, 
form  of  a word,  phrase,  or  number,  given  to  counter-sway  (koun  'ter-swa),  n.  Contrary 
soldiers  on  guard,  with  orders  to  let  no  one  sway ; opposing  influence. 


pass  unless  he  first  gives  that  sign ; a military 
watchword. 

Friendship,  not  Fame,  is  the  countersign  here ; 

Make  room  by  the  conqueror  crowned  in  the  strife 

For  the  comrade  that  limps  from  the  battle  of  life  ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  My  Annual  (1866). 

2.  The  signature  of  a secretary  or  other  subor- 
dinate officer  to  a writing  signed  by  the  princi- 
pal or  superior,  to  attest  its  authenticity;  a 
counter-signature.  =Syn.  1.  See  parole,  3. 
counter-signal  (koun'ter-sig-nal),  ».  [=  F. 
contre-signal ; as  counter-  + signal.]  A signal 
used  as  an  answer  to  another. 


counterscarp  (koun'ter-skarp),  n.  [=  F.  con-  counter-signature  (koun'ter-sig-na-tur), 


trescarpe  = Pg.  It.  contrascarpa ; as  counter-  + 
scarp.]  In  fort.,  the  exterior  talus  or  slope  of 
the  ditch,  or  the  talus  that  supports  the  earth  of 
the  covered  way.  It  often  signifies  the  whole  covered 
way,  with  its  parapet  and  glacis,  as  when  it  is  said  that 
the  enemy  have  lodged  themselves  on  the  counterscarp. 

Wee  placed  a great  watch  in  that  way,  which  was  cou- 
ered  with  a counterscharfe.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  122. 

Counterscarp  gallery,  a framework  covered  with  a 
sheeting,  within  the  counterscarp  at  the  salients,  the  en- 
trance being  by  a narrow  door. — Counterscarp  wall, 
the  revetment  of  the  counterscarp,  generally  made  of 
stone  or  brick,  but  sometimes  of  timber. 


The  name  of  a secretary  or  other  subordinate 
officer  countersigned  to  a writing. 

Below  the  Imperial  name  is  commonly  a counter-signa- 
ture of  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers.  Tookc. 


By  a countersway  of  restraint  curbing  their  wild  exor- 
bitance almost  in  the  other  extreme ; as  when  we  bow 
tilings  the  contrary  way,  to  make  them  come  to  their  nat- 
ural straightness.  Milton,  Divorce. 

counter-tally  (koun'tfer-tal-i),  n.  [<  ME.  coun- 
tertale, countretaille,  < OF.  contretaille,  countre- 
taille,  F.  contre-taille ; as  counter-  + tally.]  A 
tally  serving  as  a check  to  another. 

Counter-taste  (koun'ter-tast),  n.  Opposite  or 
false  taste.  [Rare.] 

There  is  a kind  of  counter-taste,  founded  on  surprise  and 
curiosity,  which  maintains  a sort  of  rivalship  with  the 
true.  Shenstone. 

counter-tendency  (koun' ter -ten -den -si),  n. 
An  opposite  or  opposing  tendency. 

The  Hegelian  system  recognizes  every  natural  tendency 
of  thought  as  logical,  although  it  be  certain  to  be  abol- 
ished by  counter-tendencies.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XII.  12. 


countersink  (koun'ter-singk),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  counter-tenor  (koun'ter-ten-or),  n.  [<  ME. 


pp.  countersunk,  ppr.  countersinking.  1*.  To  form 
by  drilling  or  turning,  as  a cavity  in  timber  or 
other  materials,  for  the  reception  of  the  head 
of  a bolt  or  screw,  a plate  of  iron,  etc.,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  nearly  or  quite  flush  with  the 
surface : as,  to  countersink  a hole  for  a screw. — 
2.  To  cause  to  sink  in  any  other  body  so  as 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  flush  with  its  surface : 


counter-scuffle  (koun'ter-skuf//l),  n.  A scuffle 
between  opposing  parties  or  persons. 

A terrible  counter-scuffle  between  them  and  their  lusts. 

Hewyt,  Sermons,  p.  97. 

counter-sea  (koun'ter-se),  n.  The  disturbed  countersink  (koun'ter-singk),  n. 


counter-tenur,  < OF.  contreteneiir,  < It.  contra- 
tenore;  as  counter-  + tenor.]  In  music,  a high 
tenor  or  an  alto  voice  ; the  part  sung  by  such 
a voice.  It  is  the  highest  adult  male  voice,  having  its 
easy  compass  from  tenor  G to  treble  C,  and  music  for  it  is 
written  on  the  alto  or  C clef  on  the  middle  line  of  the  staff. 
The  lowest  voices  of  females  and  boys  have  about  the  same 
register,  and  are  sometimes  inaccurately  called  counter- 
tenor. The  correct  term  is  alto  or  contralto. 


as,  to  countersink  a screw  or  bolt  by  making  a counter-term  (kou n ' tor-term) , n.  A term  op- 
a — s — — j - . _ - posed  or  contrary  to  another  term;  an  anti- 

thetical term. 


state  of  the  sea  after  a gale,  when,  the  wind 
having  changed,  the  sea  still  runs  in  its  old  di- 
rection. 

counterseal  (koun-ter-sel'),  v.  t.  [=  F.  contre- 
sceller  = Sp.  Pg.  contrasellar ; as  counter-  + 
sea Z2,  ».]  To  seal  mutually  or  in  addition; 
seal  with  another  or  others. 

You  shall  bear 

A better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we, 

On  like  conditions,  will  have  counter-seal' d. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

COUnter-seal  (koun'ter-sel),  n.  [=  F.  contre- 
scel  = It.  contrassigillo,  < ML.  contrasigillum,  < 
L.  contra,  against,  + sigillum,  seal:  see  counter- 
and  sea?,n.]  The  reverse  side  of  a seal.  In  the 
middle  ages  and  later  the  wax  seals  appended  to  docu- 
ments were  solid  cakes  showing  both  sides,  and  each  side 
was  impressed,  the  obverse  having  the  effigy,  and  the 
reverse,  or  counter-seal,  usually  a coat  of  arms  and  motto. 
See  the  extract. 

The  Great  Seals  have  each  of  them  two  distinct  designs. 
In  one  the  Sovereign  is  represented  on  horseback,  and  in 
the  other  as  enthroned.  The  mounted  figures  appear  al- 
ways to  have  been  regarded  as  the  obverse,  or  Seal,  and 
the  enthroned  as  the  reverse,  or  Counter-seal. 

C.  Boutell,  Heraldry,  p.  394. 


depression  for  its  head.— Countersunk  bolt,  naiL 

See  boltl,  nail. 

1 . A drill  or 


fftIF 

Cl,  a.  Countersinks  of  which  the  sides  are  COUIlter-time  (koun'tovtlm), 
chamfered  to  receive  an  ordinary  wood-screw.  j 

b.  Countersink  for  flat-head  screw,  or  bolt-head. 

c.  Countersink  used  in  watch-making,  d.  Coun- 
tersink-bit. 


brace-bit  for  countersinking,  variously  made, 
according  as  _ 

it  is'to  be  used  a a b «(l  d 
on  wood,  iron, 
brass,  etc.  Spe- 
cifically— (a)  A 
boring-bit  hav- 
ing a conical  or 
spherical  cutter, 
used  to  make  a 
depression  to  re- 
ceive the  head  of  a screw.  (6)  A blacksmiths’  punch  or  a 
metal-working  tool  for  chamfering  a hole  punched  or 
drilled  in  metal,  (e)  A cutting-tool  fitted  to  a drill-stock 
for  chamfering  the  edge  of  the  hole  formed  by  the  drill. 
2.  An  enlargement  of  a hole  to  receive  the  head 
of  a screw  or  bolt.  E.  S.  Knight. — 3.  The  re- 
cess in  the  chamber  of  a gun  into  which  the  rim 
of  the  cartridge  fits. 

counter-slope  (koun'ter-slop),  n.  1.  An  over- 
hanging slope : as,  a wall  with  a counter-slope. 
Mahan. — 2.  In  fort.,  the  inclination  of  the  sole 


No  ill,  no  good  ! such  counter-terms,  my  son, 

Are  border-races,  holding  each  its  own 
By  endless  war.  Tennyson,  Ancient  Sage. 

counter-tierce  (konn'tfer-ters),  n.  In  fencing, 
a counter-parry  in  tierce, 
counter-timber  (koun' ter- tim-bfer),  n.  See 
+ counter 3,  n.,  4. 

’’  ""  ~ (,  [(.counter-- f 

time,  after  F.  contre-temps : see  contretemps.] 
1 . In  the  manege,  the  resistance  or  hindrance  of 
a horse  that  interrupts  his  cadence  and  the  mea- 
sure of  his  manage,  occasioned  by  lack  of  skill 
in  the  rider  or  the  bad  temper  of  the  horse. 
Hence  — 2.  Resistance;  opposition. 

Let  cheerfulness  on  happy  fortune  wait, 

And  give  not  thus  the  countertime  to  fate. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

counter-traction  (koun'ter-trak-shon),  n.  Op- 
posite traction. 

The  treatment  [of  dislocations]  was  by  traction  and  coun- 
tertraction, circumduction,  and  other  dexterous  manipu- 
lation. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  673. 


of  an  embrasure  upward  and  outward  from  the 

sill:  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  downward  counter-trench  (koun'ter-trench),  n.  In  fort., 
slope  toward  the  front  usually  given  to  the  soles  a trench  made  by  the  defenders  of  a place  to 
in  embrasure  batteries.  render  ineffectual  one  made  by  the  besiegers. 


counter-trippant 

COUllter-trippant  (koun  - ter -trip  'ant),  a.  In 
her.,  trippant  in  opposite  directions : said  of 
animals  used  as  a bearing, 
counter-tripping  (koun-ter-trip'ing),  a.  In 
her.,  same  as  counter-trippant. 
counterturn  (koun'ter-tern),  n.  An  unexpected 
turn  or  development  in  the  plot  of  a play. 

The  catastasis  called  by  the  Romans  status,  the  height 
and  full  growth  of  the  play,  we  may  call  properly  the 
counterturn,  which  destroys  that  expectation,  embroils 
the  action  in  new  difficulties,  and  leaves  you  far  distant 
from  that  hope  in  which  it  found  you. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

counter-type  (koun'ter-tip),  n.  A correspond- 
ing type. 

Almost  all  the  vernacular  poetry  of  the  middle  ages  has 
its  Latin  counter-type.  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xiv.  4. 

countervail  (koun-t6r-val'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  coun- 
trevailen,  contrevailen , < OF.  contrevaleir , contre- 
valoir  — Pr.  contravaler , < L.  contra , against,  + 
valere , be  strong,  avail:  see  counter -,  vail,  avail.'] 

1 .  To  act  against  or  antagonize  with  equal  force 
or  power;  act  or  avail  with  equivalent  effect 
against;  counteract. 

Amen,  amen  ! but  come  what  sorrow  can. 

It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  6. 

Its  velocity  is  certainly  over  two  hundred  miles  a sec- 
ond, and  is  probably  much  more  ; and  this  speed  is  such 
as  to  countervail  the  attractive  force  of  all  the.  stars  in  the 
known  universe,  since  it  is  greater  than  such  attractive 
force  can  produce.  The  Century , XXVII.  916. 

Hence — 2.  To  be  or  furnish  an  equivalent  of 
or  a compensation  for ; make  good ; offset. 

Mine  opinion  is,  that  all  the  goods  in  the  world  are  not 
able  to  countervail  man’s  life. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  i. 
What  he  wants  in  years  and  discipline 
His  industry  and  spirit  countervails. 

Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  v.  2. 

countervail  (koun'ter-val),  n.  [<  countervail, v.] 
Counterbalancing  power  or  weight  sufficient 
to  obviate  or  counteract  any  effect ; equal  effi- 
cacy or  value;  compensation;  requital. 

Surely  the  present  pleasure  of  a sinful  act  is  a poor 
countervail  for  the  bitterness  of  the  review,  which  begins 
where  the  action  ends,  and  lasts  for  ever. 

South,  Sermons. 

countervailing  (koun-ter-va/ling),  p.  a.  [Ppr. 
of  countervail,  o.]  Equalizing;  compensatory; 
requiting.—  Countervailing  duties,  tariff  duties 
levied  with  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  artificial  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  foreign  producer  in  competition  with 
the  domestic  producer,  as  bounties  on  exportation  or  pro- 
duction granted  by  the  foreign  government,  or  exemption 
from  taxation  to  which  the  domestic  producer  is  subject. 
Such  duties  are  levied,  by  the  states  signatory  to  the  Brus- 
sels Convention,  upon  sugar  the  production  of  which  is 
encouraged  by  state  bounties.  Countervailing  duties  are 
sometimes  levied  to  check  the  tendency  manifested  by 
some  well-organized  industries  to  sell  goods  in  foreign 
markets  at  prices  lower  than  the  domestic  prices.  Thus 
in  1904  Canada  levied  a countervailing  duty  on  steel  rails 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  sold  at  lower  rates 
than  those  prevailing  in  the  United  Stntns. 
COUIlter-vair  (koun'ter-var),  a.  In  her.,  same  as 
counter-vairy . 

counter-vairy (koun-ter-var'i),«.  Inker., charg- 
ed with  a pattern  differing  from 
vair  in  having  each  cup  or  unit 
of  the  diaper  doubled,  pointing 
down  as  well  as  up.  This  bear- 
ing is  considered  one  of  the 
furs.  See  fur.  Also  counter- 
vail', contre-vair. 
counter  vallation  (koun  ‘ ter  - 
va-la'shon),  n.  Same  as  con- 
travallaiion. 

counterview  (koun'ter-vu),  n. 
or  opposing  view  or  opinion. 

M.  Peisse  has  ably  advocated  the  counterview  in  his 
preface  and  appendix.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2f.  Contrast. 

I desired  that  the  senate  of  Rome  might  appear  before 
me  in  one  large  chamber,  and  a modern  representative  in 
counterview  in  another.  Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  iii.  7. 

I have  drawn  some  lines  of  Linger’s  cliax‘acter,  on  pur- 
pose to  place  it  in  counterview  or  contrast  with  that  of  the 
other  company.  Swift. 

countervote  (koun-ter-vot'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
countervoted,  ppr.  countervoting.  To  vote  in  op- 
position to;  vote  against.  [Rare.]  , 

The  law  in  our  minds  being  countervoted  by  the  law  in 
our  members.  J.  Scott,  Christian  Life,  I.  iii. 

counterwaitt,  v.  t.  [ME.  counterwayten  ; < coun- 
ter- + wait.]  To  watch  against;  lie  in  wait 
against.  Chaucer. 

counterweight  (koun-ter-wa/),  v.  I.  trans.  To 
weigh  against;  counterbalance ; counterpoise. 

II.  intrans.  To  have  a counterbalancing  ef- 
fect. 


Counter-vairy. 

1.  A contrary 
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If  Wrights  had  ten  fellowships  of  St.  John’s,  it  would 
not  counterweigh  with  the  loss  of  this  occasion. 

Ascham,  To  Raven. 

counterweight  (koun'ter-wat),  n.  A weight  in 
the  opposite  scale ; a counterpoise, 
counterwheel  (koun-ter-hwel'),  v.  i.  or  t.  To 
wheel,  or  effect  by  wheeling,  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. 

The  falcon  charges  at  first  view 
With  her  brigade  of  talons,  through 
Whose  shoots  the  wary  heron  beat 
With  a well  counterwheel’ d retreat. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta. 

COunter-windf  (koun'ter-wind),  n.  A contrary 
wind. 

Like  as  a ship  . . . 

Is  met  of  many  a counter  winde  and  tyde. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  1. 

counterwork  (koun-ter-werk'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  counterworked,  counterwrought,  ppr.  counter- 
working. To  work  in  opposition  to ; counteract ; 
hinder  by  contrary  operations. 

Each  individual  seeks  a several  goal ; 

But  Heaven's  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole, 

That  counter-works  each  folly  and  caprice. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  239. 

While  we  hold  that  like  causes  will  produce  like  effects, 
...  we  must  remember  that  one  set  of  causes  is  often 
counterworked  by  another  set,  in  which  case  the  results 
will  be  different.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  211. 

counterwork  (koun'ter-werk),  n.  1.  Opposing 
work  or  effort;  countervailing  action;  active 
opposition. — 2.  Something  made  or  done  in 
opposition  to  or  refutation  of  something  else. 

Strauss  applied  a more  formidable  solvent  to  the  frame- 
work of  Christianity  in  the  mythical  theory  of  his  Leben 
J esu.  And  this,  a few  years  later,  called  for  the  counter- 
work of  Neander.  Quarterly  Rev. 

countess1  (koun'tes),  n.  [<  ME.  countese,  coun- 
tes,  countas , contas,  contesse , cuntesse,  etc.,  < 
OF.  contesse , cuntesse,  F.  comtesse  = Pr.  con - 
tessa  = Sp.  condesa  = Pg.  condessa  = It.  contes- 
sa,  < ML.  comitissa , comitessa , fern,  of  L.  comes 
( comit -),  count  : see  count‘d. ] 1.  The  title,  in 

English,  of  the  wife  of  any  nobleman  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  bearing  a title  equivalent 
to  English  count : commonly  extended  also  to 
the  daughters  of  such  noblemen  as  a prefix  to 
their  personal  names. — 2.  In  the  British  peer- 
age, the  wife  or  widow  of  an  earl,  or  a woman 
possessing  an  earldom  in  her  own  right.  The 
latter  case  is  very  rare.  A notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
Countess  of  Beaeonsfleld,  invested  with  the  dignity  inde- 
pendently of  her  husband,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  was 
made  Earl  of  Beaeonsfleld  after  her  death. 

2 d Gent.  I take  it,  she  that  carries  up  the  train 

Is  that  old  noble  lady,  duchess  of  Norfolk. 

1st  Gent.  It  is  ; and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

countess2  (koun'tes),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
roofing-slate  20  inches  long  and  10  inches  wide, 
counting-house  (koun'ting-hous),  n.  A build- 
ing or  office  appropriated  to  the  bookkeeping, 
correspondence,  business  transactions,  etc.,  of 
a mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishment, 
counting-room  (koun'ting-rom),  n,  A room 
appropriated  to  the  same  purpose  as  a counting- 
house. 

countless  (konnt'les),  a.  [<  count1,  n.,  + -less.] 
Incapable  of  being  counted;  without  ascer- 
tained or  ascertainable  number;  innumerable. 

Man’s  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn  ! 

Bums,  Man  was  Made  to  Mourn. 

countort,  countourt,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of 
counter1,  counter 2. 

COUnt-OUt  (kount'out),  n.  In  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  the  act  of  the  Speaker  when  he 
counts  the  number  of  members  present,  and, 
not  finding  fortjr,  intimates  that  there  is  not  a 
quorum.  The  sitting  then  stands  adjourned, 
countret,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  counter 3. 
countre-t.  See  counter-. 

COUntrify  (kun'tri-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  coun- 
trified, ppr.  countrifying.  [<  country  + -fy.] 
To  make  like  the  country,  as  opposed  to  the 
city ; impart  the  characteristics  of  the  country 
or  of  rural  life  to ; make  rustic,  as  in  aspect  or 
manners. 

As  being  one  who  had  no  pride, 

And  was  a deal  too  countrified. 

* Lloyd,  Temple  of  Favour. 

country  (kun'tri),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  countrey,  countrie,  countree,  countray,  < 
ME.  countre,  cuntre,  cuntrei,  contre,  contree,  con- 
traye,  contreye,  etc.,  < OF.  cuntree,  contree,  con- 
trie,  F.  contree  — Pr.  OSp.  contrada  = It.  con- 
trada,  Olt.  contrata,  < ML.  contrata,  contrada, 
country,  region,  lit.  that  which  is  over  against 
or  before  one,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  L.  regio,  region), 
fem.  of  *contratus  (>  E.  contrate  in  a literal 
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sense),  with  suffix  -atus  (E.  -ate1),  < L.  contra, 
over  against : see  contra,  and  cf.  counter 2,  coun- 
ter-, etc.  Compare  the  equiv.  G.  gegend,  MHG. 
gegende,  gegenote,  also  gegene,  gegen,  gegin,  coun- 
try, < gegen,  against : see  gain-,  again.]  I.  n. ; 
pi.  countries  (-triz).  1.  A region;  a district 
of  indefinite  exteht  present  to  the  view  or 
thought,  being  or  considered  as  the  locality  of 
residence,  travel,  exploration,  or  other  action, 
or  of  description:  as,  a new  country ; a wild 
country  ; a rugged  country  ; an  unexplored  coun- 
try; the  countries  of  central  Asia. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to  some  coun- 
try. Acts  xxvii.  27. 

They  desire  a better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly. 

Heb.  xi.  16. 

Something  after  death, 

The  undiscover’d  country , from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

2.  The  territory  of  a nation ; an  independent 
state,  or  a region  once  independent,  and  still 
distinct  in  name,  population,  or  institutions,  as 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  Great  Britain, 
the  several  states  of  the  Austrian  and  German 
empires,  etc.  Many  countries  once  distinct  have  been 
absorbed  in  larger  territories,  and  have  entirely  lost  their 
separate  character. 

And  all  the  countre  of  Troya  is  the  Turkes  owne  coun- 
tre by  inherytance,  and  that  countre  is  properly  called 
nowe  Turkey,  and  none  other. 

Sir  R.  Guylftyrd,  Pylgrymage,  p.  13. 

They  require  to  be  examined  concerning  the  descriptions 
of  those  countries  of  which  they  would  he  informed. 

Bp.  Sprat. 

3.  The  rural  parts  of  a region,  as  opposed  to 
cities  or  towns. 

I see  them  hurry  from  country  to  town,  and  then  from 
the  town  back  again  into  the  country.  Spectator. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  749. 

4.  The  place  of  one’s  nativity  or  citizenship ; 
one’s  native  soil ; the  land  of  one’s  nationality 
or  allegiance  by  birth  or  adoption. 

A steady  patriot  of  the  world  alone, 

And  friend  of  every  country  save  his  own.  Canning. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  a country;  the  people; 
the  public. 

All  the  country  wept  with  a loud  voice.  2 Sam.  xv.  23. 

All  the  country,  in  a general  voice, 

Cried  hate  upon  him.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

Specifically — 6.  In  law,  the  public  at  large,  as 
represented  by  a jury : as,  a trial  by  the  coun- 
try ; his  plea  concluded  to  the  country  (that  is, 
it  ended  by  requiring  the  submission  of  the  is- 
sue to  a jury). — 7f.  In  law,  any  place  other  than 
a court : as,  a deed  in  the  country,  as  opposed 
to  an  alienation  by  record — that  is,  in  court. 
Itapalje  and  Lawrence . — 8.  In  mining,  the  rock 
adjacent  to  the  lode ; the  formation  in  which 
any  mineral  vein  or  deposit  is  inclosed.  Some- 
times called  country-rock. — 9.  Naut .,  that  part 
of  an  apartment  on  board  ship  used  in  common 
by  all  officers  of  the  same  mess : as,  the  ward- 
room country. — Black  country,  a designation  of  those 
parts  of  the  midland  district  of  England  which  are  in  a 
measure  blackened  and  deprived  of  verdure  by  the  coal 
and  iron  industries.— Conclusion  to  the  country.  See 
conclusion  — Old  country,  a name  given  in  the  United 
States  and  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by 
emigrants  from  those  countries,  and  also  used  of  other 
countries  in  relation  to  their  colonies.  — Ward-room 
country,  steerage  country  (naut.),  the  open  space  in 
the  middle  of  a ward-room  or  steerage  of  a man-of-war  not 
occupied  by  berths  or  state-rooms. 

II.  a.  If.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  one’s  own 
country;  national;  native. 

The  fire  which  they  call  holy  and  eternall  was  caried 
before  vpon  siluer  Aultars,  and  the  Priestes  of  their  Lawe 
wente  next  singinge  after  their  countrey  manner. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  iii. 

She  . . . spake  in  her  country  language.  2 Mac.  vii.  27. 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  country  or  to 
the  rural  parts  of  a region ; being  or  living  in 
the  country;  rural;  rustic:  as,  country  roads; 
country  customs ; a country  gentleman;  country 
cousins;  a country  life;  the  country  party,  as 
opposed  to  the  city  party. 

A little  beauty, 

Such  as  a cottage  breeds,  she  brought  along  with  her  ; 

And  yet  our  country  eyes  esteem’d  it  much  too. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  2. 

3.  Characteristic  of  the  country  or  rural  re- 
gions; hence,  rustic;  rude;  unpolished:  as, 
country  manners.—  Country  almonds,  cause,  mal- 
low,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

country-base  (kun'tri-bas),  n.  The  game  of 
prison-bars  or  prison-base. 

Lads  more  like  to  run 

The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

country -bred  (kun'tri-bred),  a.  Bred  or  brought 
up  iu  the  country. 


conntry-dance 

OOTintry-dance  (kun'  tri-dans),  n.  [<  country 
+ dance.  Of.  contr e-dance.']  A dance  in  which 
the  partners  are  arranged  opposite  each  other 
in  lines,  and  dance  in  couples  down  the  lines 
and  back  to  their  original  places. 

A minuet  I could  have  forgiven  — I should  not  have 
minded  that — I say  I should  not  have  regarded  a minuet 
— but  country-dances  ! Sheridan , The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 

countryman  (kun' tri-man),  n. ; pi.  countrymen 
(-men).  [<  ME.  contr  aiman,  cuntreman;  < coun- 
try + man.']  If.  An  inhabitant  or  a native  of 
a particular  region. 

At  whose  come  the  cuntre-men  [Trojans]  comford  were  all, 
And  restoret  the  stithe  fight  stuernly  agayn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5884. 

Tra.  What  countryman,  I pray  ? 

Ped.  Of  Mantua. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2. 

2.  One  born  in  the  same  country  with  another. 

In  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  rob- 
bers, in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen.  2 Cor.  xi.  26. 

3.  One  who  dwells  in  the  country,  as  opposed 
to  the  town ; hence,  a rustic ; a farmer  or  hus- 
bandman. 

A simple  countryman,  that  brought  her  figs. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

country-rock  (kun'tri-rok),  n.  In  mining , the 
rock  in  which  a mineral  lode  occurs ; the  coun- 
try. See  country,  8. 

The  great,  diversity  of  character  exhibited  by  different 
sets  of  fissure  veins  which  cut  the  same  country  rock  seems 
incompatible  with  any  theory  of  lateral  secretion. 

Quoted  in  Sri.  Amer.  Supp .,  No.  446. 

country-seat  (kun'tri-set),  n.  A dwelling  in 
the  country ; a country  mansion. 

COUntryshipt  (kun'tri-ship),  n.  [<  country  + 
-ship.']  Nationality.  Verstegan. 
country-side  (kun'tri-sid),  b.  1.  A section  of 
country ; a piece  of  land ; a neighborhood. 

Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree, 

The  country-side  descended. 

Tennyson , Ainphion. 
2.  The  inhabitants  or  dwellers  of  a district  or 
section  of  country;  a neighborhood:  as,  the 
whole  country-side  was  aroused  by  the  news, 
countrywoman  ( kun'tri-wum,/an),  n. ; pi.  coun- 
trywomen  (-winpen).  If.  A female  inhabitant 
or  native  of  a particular  country  or  region. — 2. 
A woman  born  in  the  same  country  with  an- 
other person. — 3.  A woman  belonging  to  the 
country,  as  opposed  to  the  town, 
countship  (kount'ship),  n.  [<  count 2 + -ship.] 
The  rank  or  dignity  of  a count ; lordship. 

He  addressed  several  remarks  to  him  in  a half  jesting, 
half  biting  tone,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  his  count- 
ship  might  have  spared  him  the  trouble  of  making  this 
long  journey  in  his  old  age.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  113. 

count-wheel  (kount'hwel),  n.  A wheel  with  a 
notched  edge  which  governs  the  stroke  of  a 
clock  in  sounding  the  hours. 
county1  (koun'ti),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
countie,  < ME.  countee,  counte,  < OF.  counte,  con- 
tee,  F.  comte  = Pr.  comtat,  contat  = Sp.  Pg.  con- 
dado  = It.  contado,  < ML.  comitatus,  the  office 
or  jurisdiction  of  a count  or  earl,  L.  an  escort, 
company,  train,  retinue  (see  comitatus),  < comes 
( comit -),  a companion,  ML.  a count : see  count2.] 

1.  n.;  pi.  counties  (-tiz).  1.  (a)  Originally,  the 
domain  or  territory  of  a count  or  earl.  (6)  Now, 
a definite  division  of  a country  or  state  for  po- 
litical or  administrative  purposes.  In  the  United 
States  the  county  is  the  political  unit  next  below  the 
State  (except  in  Louisiana,  which  has  an  analogous  divi- 
sion into  parishes).  Each  county  has,  generally  speaking, 
one  or  more  courts,  a sheriff,  treasurer,  clerk,  and  various 
officials  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice,  etc.  The 
number  of  counties  varies  greatly  in  the  different  States. 
England  has  41  counties  (the  greater  number  of  which  are 
also  called  shires),  Wales  12,  Scotland  33,  and  Ireland  32. 
For  administrative  purposes  several  of  the  historical  coun- 
ties of  England  are  divided,  and  the  county  of  London  is 
added,  bringing  the  total  for  England  up  to  60.  Each  of 
these  has  a lord  lieutenant,  a high  sheriff,  and  other  offi- 
cials. By  royal  favor  12  British  cities  and  towns  are  coun- 
ties in  themselves,  or  counties  corporate,  and  under  the 
Local  Government  Act  (1888)  72,  having  more  than  60,000 
population,  are  county  boroughs  with  local  officers. 

In  this  respect  there  are  three  classes  of  States:  those 
in  which  the  town  is  the  political  unit— the  six  States 
of  New  England;  the  second,  those  in  which  the 
county  is  the  unit—  the  States  of  the  South ; the  third, 
those  of  the  “compromise  system,”  as  it  has  been  called 
— a mixed  organization  of  county  and  township,  prevailing 
in  the  Middle  States  and  the  West. 

Austin  Scott,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  III. 

2.  Collectively,  the  inhabitants  of  a county.— 
County  corporate,  in  England  and  Ireland,  a city  or  town 
possessing  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its  own  sheriffs 
and  other  magistrates,  irrespective  of  the  county  or  coun- 
ties in  which  it  is  situated,  as  Bristol,  Newcastle,  Dublin, 

— County  palatine,  in  England,  formerly,  a county 
distinguished  by  particular  privileges : so  called  because 
the  owner  or  holder  had  royal  powers,  or  the  same  powers  in 
the  administration  of  justice  as  the  king  had  in  his  palace 
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(see  palatine) ; but  all  such  powers  are  now  vested  in  the 
crown.  The  counties  palatine  in  England  are  Lancaster, 

Chester,  and  Durham,  which  were  no  doubt  made  separate 
regalities  on  account  of  their  respective  proximity  to  Wales 
and  to  that  turbulent  Northumbrian  province  which  could 
be  accounted  a portion  neither  of  England  nor  of  Scotland. 

n.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a county : as,  county 
families;  county  society — Board  of  county  com- 
missioners, an  elective  board  to  which,  in  most  counties  in 
the  United  States,  the  administration  of  many  important  af- 
fairs of  the  county  is  intrusted.  In  some  States  it  consists  of 
the  supervisors  of  the  townships  (or  towns)  comprised  with- 
in the  county.  The  duties  of  the  board  vary  in  different  lo- 
calities.—County  clerk.  See  clerk. — County  court,  a 
court  having  jurisdiction  for  a county,  usually  over  actions 
for  alimited  amount,  and  often  having  some  administrative 
powers,  established  to  facilitate  minor  litigation.  In  early 
English  history  the  county  court  was  a local  parliament, 
containing,  in  its  full  session,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  ab-  onr 
bots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  freeholders,  with  ★ f ‘ 

representatives  from  each  township  and  each  borough. 

It  sat  once  a month,  but  these  monthly  sessions  were  at- 
tended by  none  but  those  who  had  special  business,  and 
by  the  officers  of  the  townships  with  their  qualified  jury- 
men. The  existing  county  courts  of  England  were  estab- 
lished under  a statute  of  1846,  each  comprising  a defined 
circuit,  and  sitting  usually  once  a month  in  each  of  certain 
divisions  called  county-court  districts.  They  have  juris- 
diction for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  also  certain 
powers  in  equity  and  bankruptcy,  and  sometimes  in  admi- 
ralty. In  the  United  States  each  county  has  a county  court 
for  local  jurisdiction.  In  some  of  the  States  it  is  formed 
by  associating  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county, 
and  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  county  police. 

See  police. — County  rates,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, rates  which  are  levied  upon  the  county,  and  col- 
lected by  the  boards  of  guardians,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  to  which  counties  are  liable,  as  re- 
pairing bridges,  jails,  houses  of  correction,  etc. — County 
sessions,  in  England,  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  for  each  county,  held  four  times  a year. — County 
town,  the  chief  town  of  a county ; a county-seat. 

C0Unty2t  (kouu'ti),  11.  [An  extension  of  count2.] 

A count ; an  earl  or  lord. 


The  gallant,  young,  and  nohle  gentleman, 

The  county  Paria.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  6. 

county-seat  (koun'ti-set),  n.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  a county ; the  town  in  which  the 
county  and  other  courts  are  held,  and  where 
the  county  officers  perform  their  functions. 

The  original  “camp  ” in  many  places  became  a county - 
seat,  though  still  retaining  strong  evidence  in  local  cus- 
toms of  its  growth  and  previous  history. 

C,  H.  Shinn,  Mining  Camps,  p.  6. 

The  county. seat  village  of  Moscow. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Century,  XXXV.  42. 
coup1  (koup),  v.  [Also  written  cowp;  < ME. 
coupen,  cowpen,  caupen,  cawpen,  strike,  fight,  < 

OF.  coupler,  coper,  colper,  F.  couper,  cut,  cleave, 
slit,  carve,  hew,  etc.  (orig.  to  strike,  cut  with 
a blow),  = Sp.  Pg.  golpear  = It.  colpire,  strike, 
smite,  hit ; in  Rom.  from  the  noun,  but  in  E.  re- 
garded rather  as  the  source  of  the  noun:  see 
coupt,  n.  This  verb  and  its  variant  cope3  seem 
to  have  been  confused  with  forms  of  chop  (D. 

Jcoppen,  etc. ) : see  cope3,  and  cf.  chop1.]  I.  trans. 

It.  To  cut ; slash : in  the  extracts,  with  refer- 
ence to  shoes  ornamentally  slashed. 

His  squiers  habite  he  had 
Withoute  couped  shone  [shoon,  shoes]. 

Torrent  of  Portugal  (ed.  Halliwell),  1.  1191. 

As  is  the  kynde  of  a knyght  that  cometh  to  be  doubed, 

To  geten  hus  gilte  spores  or  galoches  y -couped. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  12. 

2.  To  upset;  overturn;  tilt  over;  turn  upside 
down;  dump:  as,  to  coup  the  cart.  [Scotch.] 

Stooks  are  coupet  wi’  the  blast. 

Burns,  3d  Epis.  to  J.  Lapraik. 

To  coup  the  cran3,  to  be  overturned,  subverted,  over- 
thrown.— To  COUP  the  creels,  (a)  To  tumble  head  over 
heels.  (6)  To  die. 

ii.  intrans.  If.  To  give  or  exchange  blows; 
fight. 

He  keppit  hym  kenely,  and  [tliai]  coupid  to-gedur, 

That  bothe  went  bakward  & on  bent  lay. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7231. 

2.  To  upset;  be  overturned;  fall  or  tumble 
over.  [Scotch.] 

I drew  my  scythe  in  sic  a fury, 

I near-hand  coupit  wi’  my  hurry. 

Burns,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

The  brig  brak  and  the  cart  coupit. 

o , m E-  Harn^ton-  coupablet,  a.  A Middle  English  variant  of  cut- 

3f.  To  swoop.  paole.  Chaucer. 

Thane  wandyrs  the  worme  [dragon]  awaye  to  hys  heghttez,  COUpe1!,  V . and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  COUlA. 

° thei»r  rra  Tm  f MidcUcEuglish  form  of  coo/ 

[In  Sc.  also  written  cowp;  < ME,  C0Upe  (k°p)’  *;  0®:’  < *’■  opupe, 


coupe 

2f.  A trick;  a snare. 

With  much  pain  he  [David]  could  quit  himself  from  the 
wretched  coup  that  the  devil  had  once  brought  him  good 
luck  of.  Ept  Hooper, 

3.  The  act  of  upsetting  or  overturning,  or  state 
of  being  overturned ; the  act  of  dumping. — 4. 
Atumble;  a fall. — 5.  A fault  in  a seam  of  coal. 

— 6.  A cart-load.  [Scotch  in  senses  3, 4, 5,  and 
^■3  — Free  coup,  the  liberty  of  dumping  earth  or  rubbish 
in  a particular  place  without  paying  for  the  privilege. 

coup2  (koup),  v.  t.  [<  Icel.  kaupa  = Sw.  kopa, 
buy,  bargain,  = E.  cheap,  v.,  = D.  koopen,  > E. 
cope 2 : see  cheap,  v,,  and  cope2.]  To  barter ; buy 
and  sell,  as  horses  or  cattle.  [Scotch.] 
coup3,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
of  cup. 

coup*  (ko),  n.  [F.,  a stroke,  blow:  see  cowp1, 
».]  1.  A stroke  or  blow,  especially  a sudden 

stroke,  implying  promptness  and  force:  a 
French  word  used  in  English  in  various  French 
phrases,  or  singly,  with  conscious  reference  to 
its  French  use. — 2.  Specifically,  with  reference 
to  the  tribes  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains  of 
North  America,  a stroke  or  touching  of  an 
enemy,  or  of  his  belongings,  signalizing  vic- 
tory ; hence,  victory  over  an  enemy. 

Now,  when  all  the  presents  had  been  given  to  the  Sun, 
each  warrior  in  turn  counted  his  coups— that  is,  his  sue- 
cesses  in  war.  Forest  and  Stream. 

He  followed  closely  on  the  trail  of  the  savages,  bided  his 
time,  struck  his  coup,  and  recovered  a pair  of  packhorses, 
which  was  all  he  required.  Life  in  the  Far  West. 

3.  A coup  d^tat ; a stroke  of  policy.  See  below. 

A tyranny  . . . which  it  required  the  bloodshed  and 
the  coup  of  the  9tli  Therraidor  to  overthrow. 

W.  R.  Greg , Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  105. 
Coup  d’archet  (ko  dar-sha'),  in  music,  a stroke  of  a bow. 

— Coup  de  fouet  (ko  d6  fo-a'),  in  fencing,  the  act  of  lash- 
ing the  adversary’s  extended  blade  by  a firm  dry  beat  or 
jerk,  in  order  to  disarm  him.  Rolando  (ed.  Forsyth).— 
Coup  de  grace  (ko  db  gras)  (literally,  a stroke  of  mercy), 
the  finishing  stroke,  as  in  despatching  a condemned  man 
with  a single  blow,  or  an  animal  that  is  mortally  wounded, 
to  put  it  out  of  its  misery ; hence,  a quietus ; anything 
that  thoroughly  defeats  or  silences  an  opponent.—  Coup 
de  main  (ko  db  maft)  (literally,  a stroke  with  the  hand), 
in  war,  a sudden  attack  by  main  force ; hence,  any  sudden, 
energetic  action  intended  to  effect  a purpose  by  surprise. 
—Coup  de  soleil  (ko  de  so-lay'),  a sunstroke.— Coup 
d’etat  (ko  da-ta')  (literally,  a stroke  of  state),  a sudden 
decisive  measure  in  politics ; a stroke  of  policy ; specifi- 
cally, an  important  and  usually  unlooked-for  change  in 
the  forms  and  methods  of  government,  by  the  ruling 
power  or  by  a party,  effected  illegally  or  by  forced  inter- 
pretation of  law,  or  by  violence  or  intrigue,  for  the  benefit 
of  an  individual  or  a cabal.  The  principal  coups  d’etat  in 
French  history,  distinctively  so  called,  are  that  of  Novem- 
ber 9th,  1799(18tli  Brumaire,  year  VIII.,  in  the  republican 
calendar),  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  forcibly  suppressed 
the  Directory,  and  that  of  December  2d,  1851,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  as  president  broke  up  the  National  Assembly 
by  force  of  arms  and  made  himself  temporarily  dictator, 
preparatory  to  becoming  emperor  as  Napoleon  III.  a year 
later. 

The  news  of  the  coup  d'etat  took  England  by  surprise. 
A shock  went  through  the  whole  country.  Never  probably 
was  public  opinion  more  unanimous,  for  the  hour  at  least, 
than  in  condemnation  of  the  stroke  of  policy  ventured  on 
by  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  to  success.  J.  McCarthy , Hist.  Own  Times,  xxii. 

Coup  de  th^&tre  (ko  de  ta-a'tr),  a theatrical  hit ; a bril- 
liant or  exciting  turn  or  trick  in  a play ; hence,  any  sud- 
den and  showy  action  having  the  effect  of  exciting  surprise 
or  admiration  by  means  more  or  less  sensational.— Coup 
d’ceil  (ko  d£y).  (a)  A glance  of  the  eye ; general  view. 

An  acacia  tree  or  two  on  the  eastern  side,  and  behind  it 
a wall-like  line  of  mud-houses,  finish  the  coup  d'ceil. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  241. 
Specifically — (b)  Milit .,  that  talent  foi  rapid  observation 
and  generalization  by  which  an  officer  is  enabled  by  a 
glance  to  estimate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a field  of  battle  for  attack  and  defense,  and  thus  to  post 
his  troops  without  delay  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  it.— 
To  count  a coup,  to  be  credited  with  a victory  won  in 
battle  : said  of  the  northwestern  tribes  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Singularly  enough,  the  taking  of  a scalp  does  not  count 
a coup,  neither  does  the  killing  of  an  enemy.  To  count  a 
coup,  the  person  must  take  a bow  or  weapon  or  the  horse 
of  an  enemy,  and  must  have  witnesses  present  to  prove  it. 
He  must  also  bring  with  him  the  arms  by  which  he  counts 
his  coups.  Forest  and  Stream. 


Comes  glydande  fro  the  clowddez,  and  cowpez  fuile°evene! 

coup1  (koup)  _ , , 

coup,  caup,  < OF.  coup,  caup,  cop,  colp,  F.  coup  = 
Pr.  colp,  cop  = Sp.  Pg.  golpe  — It.  colpo,  < ML. 
colpus,  a blow,  stroke,  a reduced  form  of  L. 
colaphus,  a blow  with  the  fist,  buffet,  cuff,  < (Jr. 
Kitto^oe,  a blow  with  the  fist,  buffet,  cuff,  < noXa- 
irreiv,  peck,  strike : see  coup*,  v.]  If.  A blow; 
a stroke. 

Polydamas  the  pert  preset  to  Vlixes, 

With  the  caupe  of  a kene  swerd  kerue  on  his  helme. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10141. 


a cup:  see  cup.]  If.  An  obsolete  form  of  cup. 
— 2.  [F.]  A shallow  open  cup  or  bowl  of  sil- 
ver, gold,  or  bronze,  used  as  a mantel  orna- 
ment.— 3.  A dry  measure  used  in  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland before  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system.  In  Geneva  it  was  equal  to  2J  Winchester  bush- 
els,  and  in  Basel  to  3S[.  There  was  also  formerly  a coupe 
in  Lyons,  otherwise  called  a quart,  containing  nine  tenths 
of  a Winchester  peck. 

coupe*!,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  coupe,  < L.  culpa,  fault : 
see  culpe,  culprit.]  Fault;  guilt. 


A Lion’s  Head 
Couped. 


coupe 

Now  by-gynneth  Gloton  for  to  go  to  shryfte, 

And  kayres  hym  to-kirke-ward  his  coupe  to  shewe. 

^ Piers  Plowman  (C),  vii.  361. 

coupd  (ko-pa'),  n.  [F.,  prop.  pp.  of  couper,  cut: 
see  coupl,  v.]  1.  The  front  compartment  of  a 
French  stage-coach  or  diligence ; an  end  com- 
partment of  a European  first-class  railway-car- 
riage, generally  seated  for  four. — 2.  A low, 
short,  four-wheeled,  close  carriage,  usually 
carrying  two  inside,  with  an  outside  seat  for 
the  driver. 

couped  (ktipt),  a.  [E.  pp.  from  F.  couper,  cut. 
See  coup1.']  In  her.:  (a)  Cut  off  evenly : said  of 
the  head  or  limb  of  an  animal,  the 
trunk  of  a tree,  etc. : in  opposi- 
tion to  erased  (which  see).  (6) 

Not  extending  to  the  edge  of  the 
escutcheon : said  of  an  ordinary, 
as  a cross,  bend,  etc.  See  humet- 
tee.  Also  coupee — Couped  close, 
cut  short : said  of  a head  when  no  part 
of  the  neck  is  visible.  Also  close-couped. 

coupee  (ko-pe'),  ».  [Also,  as  F.,  coupe;  < F. 
coupi,  a coupee,  prop.  pp.  of  couper,  cut:  see 
coupi.]  In  dancing,  a movement  which  a dan- 
cer makes  resting  ou  one  foot  and  passing  the 
other  forward  or  backward,  making  a sort  of 
salutation.  Also  spelled  coupe. 
coupee  (ko-pe'),  v.  i.  [<  coupee,  «.]  To  make 
a sort  of  bow  or  salutation  in  dancing. 

You  shall  swear,  I’ll  sigh ; you  shall  sa ! sa  1 and  I'll 
coupee.  Farquhar , Constant  Couple,  iv.  1. 

COUpSe  (kfi-pa'),  a.  [F.  coupe  (masc.) : orig.  pp. 
of  couper,  cut:  see  coup i,  i\]  In  her.,  same  as 
couped. 

coupe-gorge  (kop'gorzh),  n.  [F.,  lit.  cut- 
throat; < couper,  cut,  + gorge,  throat:  see 
coupi,  v an(j  gorge.']  If.  A cutthroat.  Coles, 
1717. — 2.  Milit.,  a position  affording  an  enemy 
so  many  advantages  that  the  troops  who  occupy 
it  must  either  surrender  or  be  cut  to  pieces. 
couper1  (ko'per),  n.  [Appar.  < coupA,  v.,  cut, 
overturn,  + -er1.]  A lever  on  the  upper  part  of 
a loom,  used  to  lift  the  harness. 
couper1*  (ko'per),  n.  [Also  coper;  < coupi  + 
-«•!.]  One  who  buys  and  sells;  a dealer:  as, 
a horse-couper.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Coupler’s  blue.  See  blue. 
couple  (kup'l),  n.  [<  ME.  couple,  cupple,  cow- 
*pul,  etc.,  < OF.  cuple,  cople,  couple,  F.  couple  = 
Sp.  copula  = Pg.  copula  = It.  coppia,  couple 
{copula,  copula),  = Fries,  keppel  = D.  koppel  = 
MLG.  LG.  koppel  = MHG.  kopek  kuppel,  G.  hop- 
pel  = Dan.  kobbel  = Sw.  koppel,  < L.  copula  (ML. 
also  cupla,  after  OF.),  a band,  bond,  ML.  a 
couple:  see  copula.]  1.  Two  of  the  same  class 
or  kind  connected  or  considered  together;  a 
brace:  as,  a couple  of  oranges;  “a  couple  of 
shepherds,”  Sir  IJ.  Sidney. 

Make  me  a couple  of  cakes.  2 Sam.  xiii.  6. 

Our  watch  to-night  . . . have  ta’en  a couple  of  as  ar- 
rant knaves  as  any  in  Messina.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  5. 

Though  by  my  vow  it  costs  me  12d.  a kiss  after  the  first, 
yet  1 did  adventure  upon  a couple.  Pejyys,  Diary,  II.  208. 

By  adding  one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a 
couple.  Locke. 

Specifically — 2.  (a)  A man  and  woman  asso- 
ciated together,  whether  by  marriage  or  by  be- 
trothal, or  accompanying  each  other  on  a given 
occasion,  as  at  a party : as,  a loving  couple;  a 
young  couple. 

Whan  thei  were  clothed  worthli  in  here  wedes, 

Alle  men  vpon  mold  migt  sen  a fair  coupel 

Than  was  bi-twene  william  & this  worthi  mayde. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  3203. 
Next,  with  their  hoy,  a decent  couple  came, 

And  call'd  him  Robert,  ’twas  his  father’s  name. 
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coupling 


tte\ahonS  c?-uP.led  (kup'ld),  p.  a.  _ [Pp.  of  couple,  «,.] 


the  half  of  two  successive  couples. 

Atkinson , tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  252. 
( d ) pi.  In  carp.,  rafters  framed  together  in  pairs 
by  means  of  a tie  at  or  near  their  lower  ends. 

To  bye  hewed  stone,  & tymbre  for  to  make  couples  and 
beanies  for  the  houses.  2 Chron.  xxxiv.  11  (1551). 

3.  pi.  Association  by  twos;  junction  of  two. 

I’ll  go  in  couples  with  her.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

’Sdeath ! you  perpetual  curs, 

Fall  to  your  couples  again,  and  cozen  kindly, 

And  heartily,  and  lovingly,  as  you  should. 

B.  Jonson , Alchemist,  i.  1. 
It  is  in  some  sort  with  friends  as  it  is  with  dogs  in 
couples:  they  should  be  of  the  same  size  and  humour. 

Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Couple  of  rotations,  two  equal  rotations  in  opposite 
directions  about  parallel  axes.— Moment  Of  a couple 
(of  forces).  See  moment.  = Syn.  1.  Brace,  etc.  See  pair. 
couple  (kup'l),  v, ; pret.  and  pp.  coupled,  ppr. 
coupling.  [<  ME.  couplen,  cuplen,  cowplen,  < OF. 
cupler,  copier,  coupler,  F.  coupler  = Sp.  Pg.  copu- 
lar  = It.  copulare  = Fries,  kepla  - D.  koppelen 
= MLG.  koppelen  = MHG.  kopelen,  G.  lcoppeln  == 
Dan.  koble  = Sw.  koppla,  < L.  copulare,  bind,  con- 
nect, < copula,  a band,  bond:  see  couple,  n.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  link  or  connect,  as  one  thing  with 
another ; fasten  together,  especially  in  a pair  or 
pairs;  unite:  as,  to  couple  cars. 

For  alle  that  comen  of  that  Caym  a-cursed  thei  weren, 
And  alle  that  couplede  hem  to  that  kun  (kin]  Crist  hem 
hatede  dedliche.  Pierts  Plowman  (A),  x.  151. 

The  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  together  one  to  an- 
other. Ex.  xxvi.  3. 

They  lost  no  opportunity  of  coupling  his  name  with  the 
names  of  the  most  hateful  tyrants  of  whom  history  makes 
mention.  Macaulay,  "Warren  Hastings. 

2.  To  marry;  join  together  as  husband  and 
wife ; unite  in  matrimony. 

A parson  who  couples  all  our  beggars.  Swift. 

3.  In  organ-playing,  to  connect  by  means  of  a 
coupler,  as  two  keys  or  keyboards.  See  cou- 
pler (a). 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  embrace,  as  the  sexes; 
copulate. 

Thou  with  thy  lusty  crew  . . . 

Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men, 

And  coupled  with  them  and  begot  a race. 

Milton , P.  R.,  ii.  181. 

Why  then  let  men  couple  at  once  with  wolves. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 


United,  as  two  things ; joined;  linked ; Specifi- 
cally, in  her.,  same  as  conjoined Coupled  col- 

umns, columns  united  in  pairs,  the  capitals  and  bases  of- 
ten running  together.  The  device  is  usual  in  Romanesque 
architecture  and  in  later  medieval  work,  particularly  in 
Italy,  and  is  much  employed  by  Renaissance  architects. 
See  cut  in  preceding 
column.—  Coupled 
windows,  a pair  of 
windows  placed  side 
by  side,  and  so  unit- 
ed as  to  form  an  ar- 
chitectural whole : 
a disposition  usual 
in  medieval  archi- 
tecture of  widely 
different  periods. 

Among  the  canon- 
ical buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  the 
church  is  one  . . . 
with  a grand  range 
of  Romanesque  cou- 
pled windows , bear- 
ing date  1250. 

E.  A.  Freeman, V en- 
tice, p.  108. 

couplement 

(kup'1-ment),  n. 


Coupled  Windows. 

Building-  on  Washington  street,  Boston. 


[<  OF.  couplement,  < coupler , couple:  see  couple, 
t\,and  -ment.']  1.  The  act  of  coupling;  union. 

Joy  may  you  have,  and  gentle  hearts  content 
Of  your  loves  couplement.  Spenser,  Prothalamion. 
2.  A pair. 

Anon  two  female  forms  before  our  view 
Came  side  by  side,  a beauteous  couplement. 

Southey. 

+ [Rare  in  both  nses.] 

coupler  (kup'ler),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
couples,  joins,  or  unites.  Specifically — (a)  In  organ- 
building, a mechanical  contrivance  by  which  the  keys  of 
one  keyboard  are  so  connected  with  corresponding  keys 
of  another  that  when  the  former  are  depressed  the  latter 
are  also  depressed,  and  thus  both  can  be  played  by  a sin- 
gle motion.  Manual  couplers  connect  manual  keyboards 
with  each  other;  pedal  couplers  connect  the  pedal  key- 
board to  a manual.  Unison  couplers  connect  keys  of  the 
same  pitch ; octave  couplers  (sometimes  loosely  called 
super-octave  or  sub-octave ) connect  keys  an  octave  apart. 
Octave  couplers  are  sometimes  arranged  between  the  keys 
of  a single  keyboard,  so  that  it  may  be  coupled  with  itself. 
Couplers  operate  in  only  one  direction  ; that  is,  the  second 
keyboard  may  be  coupled  with  the  first,  but  not  the  re- 
verse. Also  copula.  ( b ) A ring  which  slides  upon  the 
handles  of  a nipping  tool  of  any  kind  to  maintain  its  grip 


nipping 

2.  In  organ-playing,  to  be  susceptible  of  con-  <lSa“e  4 (i\ 

nection  by  means  of  a coupler,  as  one  key  or  L ^ 1 ' °ouPlet>  a stanza, 

t — -i - ,i  t f j verse,  dim.  of  couple , a couple:  see  couple , w.j 

1.  In  pros.,  two  lines  in  immediate  succession, 
usually  but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  length, 
forming  a pair,  and  generally  marked  as  such 
by  riming  with  each  other,  a pair  of  lines  joined 
by  rime  is  considered  a couplet,  whether  it  forms  part  of 
a stanza  or  constitutes  a metrical  group  by  itself.  See 
distich. 

Thoughtless  of  ill,  and  to  the  future  blind, 

A sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind, 

Here  you  may  nameless  print  your  idle  rhymes. 

Crabbe. 

2.  In  music,  two  equal  notes  inserted  in  the 
midst  of  triple 

L‘  ’ 2- 


keyboard  with  another. 

COUple-beggart  (kupT-beg^ar),  n . [<  couple , 

v.t.,  + obj.  beggar.']  One  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  unite  beggars  in  marriage;  a hedge- 
priest. 

No  couple-beggar  in  the  land 

E’er  join’d  such  numbers  hand  in  hand.  Swift. 

In  another  Dublin  newspaper  of  1744  [Faulkener’s  Jour- 
nal, Oct.  6th  and  9th]  we  read,  “This  last  term  a notorious 
couple  beggar  . . . was  excommunicated  in  the  Consistory 
Court  by  the  Vicar-General  of  this  diocese  on  account  of 
his  persisting  in  this  scandalous  trade,  which  he  had  taken 
up  to  the  undoing  of  many  good  fami- 
lies. He  was  so  keen  at  this  mischie-  v 7 

vous  sport  of  marrying  all  people  that 
came  in  his  way,  that  he  lias  been 
known  to  refuse  three  times  a higher 
fee  not  to  solemnise  a clandestine  mar- 
riage than  he  was  to  receive  or  did  re- 
ceive for  doing  it.” 

Becky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  vii. 

couple-close  (kup'l-klos),  n.  1. 

In  arch.,  a pair  of  spars  for  a 
roof;  couples. — 2.  In  her.,  t-he 
fourth  of  a chevron,  never  borne 

but  in  pairs  unless  there  is  a chevron  between  triplets.} 

them.  Also  written  couple-class.  COUphng  j-kup  lmg),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  couple, 


—j  I Couplet. 


Argent,  a chevron 
azure  between  two 
couple-closes  gules. 


rhythm  to  occupy 
the  time  of  three ; 
a temporary  dis- 
placement of  tri- 
ple by  duple  rhythm. — 3f.  One  of  a pair,  as  of 
twins;  a twin. 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 

When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd,  • 

His  silence  will  sit  drooping.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 


v.]  1.  The  act  of  uniting  or  joining., 


Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

A couple,  fair 
As  ever  painter  painted. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 
(6)  A pair  of  forces,  equal,  parallel,  and  acting 
in  opposite  directions : they  tend  to  make  the 
body  acted  upon  rotate.  [A  term  introduced 
in  French  by  Poinsot  in  1804.] 

The  three  forces,  of  which  one  is  the  resultant  of  the 
equal  and  parallel  forces  acting:  at  a point,  and  the  other 
two  constitute  a couple  of  which  the  moment  is  the  same 
as  the  resulting  moment,  with  reference  to  the  point,  fully 
represent  any  system  of  forces  in  their  tendency  to  pro- 
duce rotation  and  translation. 

Peirce,  Anal.  Mechanics  (1855),  p.  41. 
(c)  In  elect,  a pair  of  metallic  plates  in  contact, 
used  as  a source  of  an  electrical  current,  as  in 
one  of  the  cells  of  a voltaie  battery  (a  voltaic 
couple),  or  in  a thermo-electric  battery  (a  ther- 
mo-electric couple).  See  electricity  imd  thermo- 
electricity. 

A couple  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  bodies  which  exist 
between  two  zincs  — that  is  to  say,  zinc,  copper,  water, 


Coupled  Columns,  12th  century. — Cathedral  of  Monreale,  Sicily. 


Lufe  propirly  es  a full  cuppillynge  of  the  lufande  and 
the  lufed  to-gedyre  as  Godd  and  a saule  in-to  ane. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

2.  The  act  of  marrying. 

There’s  such  coupling  at  Pancras,  that  they  stand  behind 
one  another,  as  ’twere  in  a Country  Dance. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  I.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  embracing  sexually ; copulation. 
— 4.  That  which  couples  or  connects,  as  raf- 
ters in  a building. 

Even  to  the  artificers  and  builders  gave  they  it,  to  buy 
hewn  stone,  and  timber  for  couplings.  2 Chron.  xxxiv.  11. 

Specifically  — (a)  In  music:  (1)  A couplet.  (2)  A couple. 
( b ) The  general  name  for  a great  variety  of  mechanical 
appliances  for  uniting  parts  of  constructions  or  parts  of 
machines,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  strength,  of  trans- 
mitting motion  from  one  part  to  another,  or  of  making 
a continuous  passage,  as  for  a liquid,  a gas,  or  an  electric 
current.  A buckle,  binding-screw,  or  fish-plate  may  illus- 
trate the  first ; a clevis,  a bell-coupling,  shaft-coupling,  or 
car-coupling,  the  second  ; a pipe-coupling  or  binding-post, 
the  last.  In  a narrower  sense  a coupling  is : (1)  A device 
for  uniting  the  ends  of  shafting,  or  a coupling-box.  (See 
cut  under  coupling-box. ) Such  couplings  are  divided  into 


coupling 

two  simple  classes,  those  that  are  fixed  permanently  on 
the  shafting  and  those  that  are  adjustable,  connected  or 
not  at  will,  or  working  automatically  under  variations  of 
the  power.  Those  operated  by  hand,  whatever  the  par- 
ticular application  of  the  power,  are  called  shifting  cou- 
plings. The  automatic  couplings  depend  chiefly  on  friction, 
the  adjustment  being  such  that  under  a certain  load  the 
power  is  communicated,  while  a sudden  addition  to  the 
load  may  exceed  the  friction  and  throw  the  coupling  out  of 
operation.  (2)  A device  for  uniting  two  railroad-cars  in  a 
tt a *orm  on.e  time  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
United  States,  and  still  occasionally  employed  in  freight- 
cars,  is  a single  link  or  shackle  fitting  into  jaws  at  the  ends 
of  the  draw-bar  and  held  in  position  by  pins.  This  has 
been  superseded  on  passenger-cars  by  self-actingcouplings, 
consisting  usually  of  hooked  jaws,  which  slide  past  each 
other  and  are  self-locking  by  means  of  springs  or  their 
own  weight.  Levers  are  also  used  to  operate  the  couplings 
from  the  car-platform.  Also  called  coupler,  (c)  The  part 
which  unites  the  front  and  rear  axles,  or  the  axle-bolster, 
of  a carriage ; the  perch  or  reach.  In  some  carriages  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage  forms  the  only  coupling,  (d)  The 
space  between  the  tops  of  the  shoulder-blades  and  the  tops 
of  the  hip-joints  of  a dog. 

The  term  denotes  the  proportionate  length  of  a dog, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  short  or  long  in  the  couplings. 

V.  Sha  w , Book  of  the  Dog. 
Ball-and-socket  coupling.  See  bain.—  Differential 
coupling,  an  extensible  coupling  designed  for  varying 
the  speed  of  that  part  of  the  machinery  which  is  driven. 

— Disk  coupling,  a kind  of  permanent  coupling  which 
consists  of  two  disks  keyed  on  the  connected  ends  of 
the  two  shafts.  In  one  of  the  disks  there  are  two  re- 
cesses, into  which  two  corresponding  projections  on  the 
other  disk  are  re- 
ceived, and  thus  the 
two  disks  become 
locked  together.  This 
kind  of  coupling  wants 
rigidity,  and  must  be 
supported  by  a jour- 
nal on  each  side,  but 
it  possesses  the  double 
advantage  of  being 
easily  adjusted  and 
disconnected.  — Dy- 
namometer cou- 
pling. See  dyna- 
mometer.—Flexible  coupling,  a device  for  joining  pieces 
of  shafting  which  are  not  exactly  in  line,  or  of  which  the 
relative  direction  is  varied  in  the  course  of  the  work,  as 
in  a dental  engine.  It  consists  of  pairs  of  jointed  arms 
united  by  universal  joints,  or  of  spiral  springs  fastened 
at  each  end  to  the  two  pieces  of  shafting  that  are  to  be 
united,  or  of  plugs  or  rods  of  rubber  fitted  to  the  shafting. 

— Flexible  pipe-coupling,  a pipe-connection  consisting 
of  two  bell-shaped  joints  with  a short  pipe  between  them, 
which  fits  into  each  bell  and  enables  the  two  pipes  to  be 
laid  out  of  line  while  yet  keeping  the  joints  tight.—  Half- 
hose  coupling,  a coupling  which  has  a sleeve  at  one  end 
with  an  internal  thread  to  receive  a pipe,  while  a hose  is 
bound  on  a corrugated  tube-shaped  portion  at  the  opposite 
end.— Half-lap  coupling,  a kind  of  permanent  coupling 
m which  the  boss-ends  of  the  connected  shafts  are  made 

semi-cylindrical,  so  that 
they  overlap  each  other. 
The  coupling-box  is  a 
plain  cylinder  bored  to 
fit,  and  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  a parallel  key 
or  feather,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure. — 
Right-and-left  cou- 


In  mach. , the 


Coupling-box. 


Disk  Coupling. 


1 y 

Half-lap  Coupling. 


ip 

Slip-clutch  Coupling, 
thrown  forward  into  gear  with  the  ears  of 


Pi1??-  a turn-buckle.  — Sleeve  coupling,  a tube  within 
which  the  abutting  ends  of  shafting  are  coupled  together. 
— Slip-clutch  coupling,  a form  of  coupling  belonging  to 
the  class  of  friction-couplings.  It  is  represented  in  its  best 
form  in  the  annexed 
figure.  On  the  shaft  B 
is  fixed  a pulley,  which 
is  embraced  by  a fric- 
tion-band a as  tightly 
as  may  be  required. 

This  band  is  provided 
with  projecting  ears, 
with  which  the  prongs 
b b of  a fixed  cross  d on 
the  driving-shaft  A can 
be  shifted  into  contact. 

This  cross  is  free  to 
slide  endwise  on  its 
shaft,  but  is  connected 
to  it  by  a sunk  feather, 

so  that  being  thrown  : . o____  w 

the  friction-band,  the  shaft  being  in  motion,* ‘the  band* slips 
round  on  its  pulley  until  the  friction  becomes  equal  to  the 
resistance,  and  the  pulley  gradually  attains  the  same  mo- 
tion as  the  clutch.  The  arms  and  sockets  c c,  which  are 
keyed  fast  on  the  shaft  A,  are  intended  to  steady  and  sup- 
port the  prongs,  and  to  remove  the  strain  from  the  shift- 
ing part.— Square  coupling,  in  mill-work , a kind  of  per- 
manent coupling  of 
which  the  coupling- 
box  is  made  in  halves 
and  square,  corre- 
sponding to  the  form 
of  the  two  connected 
ends  of  the  shafts.  The 
two  halves  of  the  box 
are  bolted  together  on 
the  opposite  sides,  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure.—  Thimble  coupling, 
a kind  of  permanent  coupling  in  which  the  coupling-box 
consists  of  a plain  ring  of  metal,  supposed  to  resemble 
a tailor’s  thimble,  bored 
to  fit  the  two  connected 
ends  of  the  shafts.  The 
connection  is  secured 
either  by  pins  passed 
through  the  ends  of  the 
shafts  and  the  thimble, 

or  by  a parallel  key  or  Thimble  Coupling 
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feather  bedded  in  the  boss-ends  of  the  shafts,  and  let  into 
a corresponding  groove  cut  in  the  thimble.  This  last  is 
now  the  more  common  mode  of  fitting.  This  kind  of 
coupling  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  ring  coupling 
and  jump-coupling. 

coupling-box  (kup'ling-boks),  n, 
box  or  ring  of  metal  con- 
necting the  contiguous  ends 
of  two  lengths  of  shaft.  See 
coupling , 4. 

coupling-link  (kup ' ling- 
link),  n.  A link  for  connect- 
ing or  attaching  together 
two  objects,  as  railroad- 
cars,  or  for  rendering  a section  of  a chain  de- 
tachable. See  connecting-link. 

Coupling-pin  (kup'ling-pm),  n.  A pin  used  for 
coupling  or  joining  railroad-cars  and  other  ma- 
chinery. 

coupling-pole  (kup'ling-pol),  n.  A pole  which 
connects  the  front  and  back  parts  of  the  gear 
of  a wagon.  See  cut  under  hounds. 
coupling-strap  (kup 'ling-strap),  n.  A strap 
passing  from  the  outer  bit-ring  of  one  horse  of 
a span  through  the  inner,  and  attached  to  the 
harness  of  his  mate : used  in  some  double  har- 
nesses to  act  as  a curb  for  an  unruly  horse, 
coupling-valve  (kup'ling-valv),  n.  A valve  in 
ythe  hose-coupling  of  an  air-brake, 
coupon  (ko'pon),  n.  [<  F.  coupon,  a remnant,  a 
coupon,  < couper,  cut : see  coup 1,  v.]  A printed 
certificate  or  ticket  attached  to  and  forming 
part  of  an  original  or  principal  certificate  or 
ticket,  and  intended  to  be  detached  when  used. 
Specifically — (a)  An  interest  certificate  printed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a bond  running  for  a term  of  years.  There  are  as 
many  of  these  certificates  as  there  are  payments  to  be  made. 
At  each  time  of  payment  one  is  cut  off  and  presented  for 
payment.  In  the  United  States  coupons  are  negotiable 
instruments  on  which  suits  may  be  brought  though  de- 
tached from  the  bond.  A purchaser  of  an  over-due  coupon 
takes  only  the  title  of  the  seller.  Negotiable  coupons  are 
entitled  to  days  of  grace.  ( b ) One  of  a series  of  conjoined 
tickets  which  bind  the  issuer  to  make  certain  payments, 
perform  some  service  (as  transportation  over  connecting 
railroad  lines),  or  give  value  for  certain  amounts  at  differ- 
ent periods,  in  consideration  of  money  received.  At  the 
settlement  of  each  claim  a coupon  is  detached  and  given  up. 

I was  sent  to  a steamboat  office  .for  car  tickets.  ...  A 
fat,  easy  gentleman  gave  me  several  bits  of  paper,  with 
coupons  attached,  with  a warning  not  to  separate  them. 

L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  14. 
Coupon  bond,  a bond,  usually  of  a state  or  corporation, 
and  usually  payable  to  the  bearer,  for  the  payment  of 
money  at  a future  day,  with  severable  tickets  or  coupons 
annexed,  each  representing  an  instalment  of  interest, 
which  may  be  conveniently  cut  off  for  collection  as  they 
fall  due,  without  impairing  the  principal  obligation.— 
Coupon-killer,  a popular  name  applied  to  either  of  two 
acts  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  first  of  which  was  passed 
January  14th,  1882  (Acts  of  Assembly,  1881-2,  c.  7),  declar- 
ing certain  coupons  purporting  to  be  from  State  bonds  to 
be  fraudulent,  and  forbidding  their  acceptance  in  payment 
of  taxes ; and  the  second,  June  26th,  1882(Acts  of  Assembly, 
-2,  c.  41),  in  effect  prohibiting  the  receipt  of  coupons 


from  any  bonds  of  the  State  for  taxes.  See  Virginia  cou- 
pon cases,  under  easel.— Coupon  ticket,  a ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  a place  of  amusement,  entitling  the  holder  to  a 
specified  seat,  and  printed  in  two  parts,  of  which  one  is 
torn  off  and  returned  to  the  holder  on  entering.— Virginia 
coupon  cases.  See  easel. 

coupure  (ko-pur'),  n.  [F.,  < couper,  cut:  see 
coup1,  v.]  1 . Milit. : (a)  An  intrenchment  or 

f oss  made  by  the  besieged  behind  a breach,  with 
a view  to  defense.  (&)  A passage  cut  through 
the  glacis  in  the  reentering  angle  of  the  cover- 


courant 

or  without  fear  or  depression  of  spirits ; valor , 
boldness;  bravery;  spirit;  daring;  resolution: 
formerly  occasionally  used  in  the  plural. 

In  this  Battel,  the  young  Prince  Henry,  tho’  wounded  in 
his  Face  with  an  Arrow,  yet  was  not  wounded  in  his  Cou- 
rage, but  continued  Fighting  still. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  162. 
If  number  English  courages  could  quell, 

We  should  at  first  have  shunned  not  met  our  foes. 

Dryden. 

Courage  that  grows  from  constitution  very  often  for- 
sakes a man  when  he  has  occasion  for  it ; . . . courage 
which  arises  from  the  sense  of  our  duty  . . . acts  always 
in  a uniform  manner.  Addison , Guardian. 

Few  persons  have  courage  enough  to  appear  as  good  as 
they  really  are.  J . C.  and  A.  W.  Hare , Guesses  at  Truth. 
Dutch  courage.  See  Dutch.  = Syn.  3.  Fortitude,  fear- 
lessness, daring,  hardihood,  gallantry,  spirit,  pluck.  For 
comparison,  see  brave. 

couraget  (kur'aj),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
corage,  < OF.  coragier,  couragier,  encourage,  < 
corage,  heart,  courage : see  courage,  n.  In  part 
hy  apheresis  from  encourage,  q.  v.]  To  ani- 
mate; encourage;  cheer. 

He  lacketh  teaching,  he  lacketh  coraging. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  36. 
ne  will  fetch  yon  up  a couraging  part  bo  in  the  garret 
that  we  are  all  as  feared,  I warrant  you,  that  we  quake 
again.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  Ind. 

courageous  (ku-ra'jus),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
couragious;  < ME.  corageus,  coragous,  corajous, 
korajous,  curajows,  < OF.  corageus,  F.  courageux 
(=  Pr.  coratjos,  coratgos  = Sp.  (obs.)  Pg.  cora- 
joso  — It.  coraggioso),  < corage:  see  courage, 
n.,  and  -ous.]  Possessing  or  characterized  by 
courage ; brave  ; daring ; intrepid. 

These  hem  receyved  well  as  noble  men  andgode  knyghtes 
that  weren  full  bolde  and  hardy  and  coraiouse  in  annes. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  398. 
Be  strong  and  courageous ; be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed 
for  the  king  of  Assyria.  2 Chron.  xxxii.  7. 

Horses,  although  low  of  stature,  yet  strong  and  coura- 
geous. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  13. 

=Syn.  Gallant , Valiant,  etc.  See  brave. 

courageously  (ku-ra'jus-li),  adv.  With  cou- 
rage; bravely;  boldly;  intrepidly. 

Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  . . . 
Courageously,  and  with  a free  desire, 

Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

courageousness  (ku-ra'jus-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  being  courageous ; bravery ; 
valor. 

The  manliness  of  them  that  were  with  Judas,  and  the 
courageoumess  that  they  had  to  fight  for  tlieir  country. 

2 Mac.  xiv.  18. 

courant1  (ko'rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  courant, 
running  (OF.  curant),  ppr.  of 
courir,  OF.  curre,  corre,  < L.  cur- 
rere,  run : see  current1,  formerly 
currant1,  the  same  word,  but  of 
older  introduction.]  I.  a.  Run- 
ning: in  her.,  specifically  said 
of  a horse,  stag,  or  other  beast 
so  represented.  See  currant1, 
current1.  1-“rant- 

Il.t  n.  [F.  cordeau  courant,  a running-string, 
a gardeners’  or  carpenters’  line.]  A runnine- 
string. 

A whole  net,  . . . together  with  the  cords  and  strings 
called  Courants,  running  along  the  edges  to  draw  it  in 
and  let  it  out.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  h 


ed  way , to  facilitate  sallies  of  the  besieged. — courant2  (ko-rant'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  co- 
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Square  Coupling. 


2.  In  math.,  a butting  of  a Riemann’s  surface, 
courage  (kur'aj),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  corage, 

< ME.  corage,  < OF.  corage,  curage,  courage, 
coraige,  heart,  mind,  thought,  inclination,  de- 
sire, feeling,  spirit,  valor,  courage,  F.  courage, 
spirit,  valor,  courage,  = Pr.  coraige  = Sp.  co- 
rage — Pg.  coragem  = It.  coraggio  (ML.  cora- 
gium  after  Rom.),  < L.  cor,  = E.  heart,  > OF. 
cor,  cuer,  etc.,  heart : see  core1,  heart,  and  -age.'] 
It.  Heart;  mind;  thought;  feeling;  inclina- 
tion; desire. 

Swiche  a gret  corage 

Hadde  this  knight  to  ben  a wedded  man. 

Chaucer , Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  10. 
And  ther-fore  telle  me  what  wey  ye  purposeth  yow  to 
go,  and  after  I shall  telle  yow  my  corage,  and  why  I have 
sente  for  to  speke  with  yow  and  my  cosins  youre  bretheren. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  190. 
I had  such  a courage  to  do  him  good. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  3. 

2t.  State  or  frame  of  mind ; disposition ; con- 
dition. 

In  this  courage 

Hem  [olive-trees]  forto  graffe  is  goode,  as  sayen  the  sage. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  190. 
My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits  ; our  foes  are  nigh, 

And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2. 

3.  That  quality  of  mind  which  enables  one  to 
encounter  danger  and  difficulties  with  firmness, 


rant  (and,  after  It.,  coranto,  couranto,  corranto, 
curranto,  caranto ),  < F.  courante,  f.,  a dance, 
the  air  to  which  it  is  danced  (>  It.  coranta, 
corranta),  prop.  fern,  of  courant,  ppr.  of  courir, 
run:  see  courant1,  current1.]  1.  A kind  of 
dance,  consisting  of  a time,  a step,  a balance, 
and  a coupee. 

At  a solemn  Dancing,  first  you  had  the  grave  Measures, 
then  the  Corrantoes  and  the  Halliards. 

Seldcn,  Table-Talk,  p.  62. 
2.  A piece  of  music  taking  its  rhythm  and  form 
from  such  a dance.  Specifically — (a)  A piece  in  rather 
rapid  triple  rhythm,  changing  sometimes  to  sextuple, 
consisting  of  two  repeated  strains  abounding  in  dotted 
notes  and  usually  of  polyphonic  structure.  (6)  A piece  in 
triple  time  and  with  many  runs  and  passages.  The  first 
form  was  much  used  as  a component  of  the  old-fashioned 
suite,  usually  following  the  allemande,  while  the  second 
is  the  commoner  Italian  form. 

courant3  (ko'rant  or  kfi-rant'),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  corranie,  corranto,  coranto,  curranto;  a 
particular  use  of  courant,  running,  current; 
that  is,  the  gazette  containing  the  current 
news,  or  the  news  of  the  current  week  or 
month.]  A gazette ; a news-letter  or  news- 
paper. [Obsolete  except  as  a name  for  some 
particular  newspaper.] 

The  weekly  courants  with  Paul’s  seal ; and  all 
Th’  admir  ’d  discourses  of  the  prophet  Ball. 

B,  Jonson,  Underwoods. 


courant 

I would  set  up  a press  here  in  Italy,  to  write  all  the  co- 
rantoes  for  Christendom. 

Fletcher  and  another , Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv.  2. 

I am  no  footpost, 

No  pedlar  of  avisos,  no  monopolist 
Of  forg’d  corantos,  monger  of  gazettes. 

Ford,  Lady’s  Trial,  i.  1. 
courap  (ko'rap),  n.  [Ind.  Mump,  < Skt.  kshur, 
to  scratch.]  A disease  in  the  East  Indies,  of  a 
herpetic  character,  marked  by  perpetual  irri- 
tation of  the  surface,  and  eruption,  especially 
on  the  groin,  face,  breast,  and  armpits. 
COUrbach,  n.  See  kourbash, 
courbaril  (kijr'ba-ril),  n.  [From  S.  Amer. 
*name.]  Same  as  anime,  3. 

Courbet,  a.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of  curb. 
courcheft,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  kerchief. 
Wright. 

courgon  (F.  pron.  kor-s6h'),  n.  [F. , < court,  < L. 
curtus,  short  (cf.  short).']  An  iron  hoop  or  band 
employed  to  strengthen  and  hold  together  a 
cannon-mold  during  casting. 

COUreL,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  form  of  cower. 
COure2t,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  coueren,  i.  e.,  coveren,  cov- 
er ; an  archaism  (appar.  misread  as  one  sylla- 
ble) in  Spenser.]  To  cover ; protect ; cherish. 

He  courd  it  tenderly,  . . . 

As  chicken  newly  hatcht. 

Spenser,  K Q.,  II.  viii.  9. 

courier  (ko'rier),  n.  [=  D.  koerier  — G.  cou- 
rier = Dan.  kurer  = Sw.  kurir,  < OF.  courier, 
F.  courrier  It.  corriere  = Sp.  correo  = Pg. 
correio,  < ML.  *currarius,  currerius,  a runner, 
a messenger,  < L.  currere,  run:  see  current 1. 
The  older  form  was  currour,  q.  v.]  1.  A mes- 

senger sent  express  with  letters  or  despatches. 

I attend 

To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend 
Which  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxxvi. 

The  establishment  of  relays  of  couriers  to  carry  de- 
spatches between  the  king  and  his  brother  is  regarded  as 
the  first  attempt  at  a postal  system  in  England. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 359. 
2.  A traveling  servant  whose  especial  duty  is 
the  making  of  all  arrangements  at  hotels  and 
on  the  journey  for  a person  or  party  by  whom 
he  is  employed. 

A French  Courier — best  of  servants  and  most  beaming 
of  men  ! 

Dickens , Pictures  from  Italy,  Going  through  France. 
Problem  of  the  couriers,  in  alg.,  an  ancient  Indian  prob- 
lem the  data  of  which  are  that  two  couriers  set  out  simul- 
taneously from  two  stations,  either  in  the  same  or  in  con- 
trary directions,  at  given  rates  of  speed : the  problem  is  to 
find  when  and  where  they  will  meet. 

COUril  (ko'ril),  n.  [Bret.]  In  Brittany,  one  of 
the  tiny  fairies  reputed  to  frequent  druidieal 
remains  and  to  delight  in  beguiling  young  girls, 
courlan  (kor'lan),  n.  [F.  form  of  S.  Amer. 
name.]  The  book-name  of  birds  of  the  genus 
Aramus:  as,  the  scolopaceous  courlan,  Aramus 
scolopaceus,  of  South  America.  Also  called 
carau,  crying-bird,  and  limpkin. 

COUrlett  (kor'let),  n.  In  her.,  a cuirass  or  breast- 
plate used  as  a bearing. 

COurmi,  currni  (kor'mi),  n.  [Gr.  aovp/u,  also 
uoppa,  a kind  of  beer ; of  foreign  origin.]  A 
fermented  liquor  made  from  barley;  a kind  of 
ale  or  beer.  Dunglison. 

courol  (ko'rol),  n.  [F.  form  of  native  name.] 
A Madagascan  bird  of  the  genus  Leptosomus  and 
family  Leptosomatidce.  G.  Cuvier. 
couronne  (ko-ron'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a crown,  < L. 
corona,  a crown:  see  crown,  n.,  and  corona.]  A 
crown : a French  word  used  in  English  in  some 
special  senses,  (a)  In  lace-making,  a decorative  loop 
used  as  part  of  an  ornamental  border,  whether  of  the 
whole  piece  of  lace  or  of  a leaf  or  flower  in  the  pattern. 
A row  of  couronnes  often  has  the  effect  of  a row  of  battle- 
ments. (6)  A French  coin.  (1)  The  couronne  d'or,  or  gold 
crown,  coined  about  1340,  and  worth  about  S3. 50.  (2)  The  ecu 
d la  couronne,  worth  about  $2.67  when  first  coined  in  1384 : 
but  successive  issues  were  lighter,  and  during  the  fifteenth 
century  the  usual  value  was  $2.20.  (3)  The  denier  d la 
couronne  and  gros  d la  couronne,  coins  of  silver  or  billon, 
worth  from  2 to  7 United  States  cents,  (c)  A vegetable 
tracing-paper,  14  x 19  inches  in  size. — Couronne  des 
tasses  [F.,  lit.  a crown  or  circle  of  cups  : see  crown,  «., 
corona,  and  tass,  tasse],  a simple  kind  of  voltaic  battery 
invented  by  Volta,  long  since  superseded  by  more  power- 
ful apparatus.  It  consists  of  a series  of  cups  arranged  in  a 
circle,  each  containing  salt  water  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
with  a plate  of  silver  or  copper  and  a plate  of  zinc  im- 
mersed in  it,  the  silver  or  copper  of  each  cup  being  con- 
nected with  the  zinc  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  When  a wire 
is  led  from  the  silver  or  copper  of  the  last  to  the  zinc  of 
the  first,  a current  of  electricity  passes  through  the  circuit. 
This  was  the  first  liquid  battery  invented.  See  battery,  8. 

couronne  (kO-ro-na'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  couronner, 
< L.  coronare,  crown:  see  coronate  and  crown, 
».]  In  her.,  same  as  crowned. 
couroucou  (ko'ro-kd),  n.  [F.  spelling;  in  E. 
curucui,  q.  v.]  A trogon;  any  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Trogonidce. 
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courrort,  n.  Same  as  curror. 
course1  (kors),  n.  [<  ME.  cours,  course,  < OF.  curs, 
*cors,  cours,  m.,  course,  f.,  F.  cours,  m.,  course,  f., 
= Pr.  cors,  m.,  corsa,  f.,  = Sp.  Pg.  curso,  m.,  = 
It.  corso,  m.,  and  corsa,  f.,  a course,  race,  way, 
etc.,  < L.  cursus,  m.,  ML.  also  cursa,  i.,  a course, 
running,  < currere,  pp.  cursus,  run : see  cur- 
rentL]  1.  A running  or  moving  forward  or 
onward;  motion  forward;  a continuous  pro- 
gression or  advance. 

The  somer  Castyll  Chambers,  Dores,  wyndows,  and  all 
maner  of  bordys,  that  the  wynde  myght  have  hys  cowse  att 
more  large.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  62. 

Pray  . . . that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course,  and  be  glorified.  2 Thes.  iii.  1. 

Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course: 

I’ll  be  as  patient  as  a gentle  stream, 

And  make  a pastime  of  each  weary  step. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  7. 

Thither  his  course  he  bends.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  573. 

2.  A running  in  a prescribed  direction,  or  over 
a prescribed  distance ; a race ; a career. 

I have  finished  my  course.  . . . Henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a crown.  2 Tim.  iv.  7. 

Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius’  way, 

When  he  doth  run  his  course.  Shak.,  J.  C.,  i.  2. 
Yet  fervent  had  her  longing  been,  through  all 
Her  course,  for  home  at  last,  and  burial 
With  her  own  husband.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  The  path,  direction,  or  distance  prescribed 
or  laid  out  for  a running  or  race;  the  ground 
or  distance  walked,  run,  or  sailed  over,  or  to  be 
walked,  run,  or  sailed  over,  in  a race : as,  there 
being  no  competition,  he  walked  over  the  course. 

The  same  horse  has  also  run  the  round  course  at  New- 
market (which  is  about  400  yards  less  than  4 miles)  in  6 
minuted  and  40  seconds. 

Pennant , Brit.  Zoology,  The  Horse. 

The  King  was  at  Ascot  every  day;  he  generally  rode  on 
the  course , and  the  ladies  came  in  carriages. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  June  4,  1820. 

Hence — 4.  Tke  space  of  distance  or  time,  or 
the  succession  of  stages,  through  which  any- 
thing passes  or  has  to  pass  in  its  continued 
progress  from  first  to  last;  the  period  or  path 
of  progression  from  beginning  to  end:  as,  the 
course  of  a planet,  or  of  a human  life. 

A man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome ; 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 

Was  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long; 

But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 

Dry  den,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  549. 

There  are  many  men  in  this  country  who,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  have  married  as  many  as  twenty,  thirty,  or 
more  wives.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  229. 

Through  the  long  course  of  centuries  during  which  time 
was  reckoned  in  Olympiads,  the  triumphs  of  war  . . . 
were  forever  supplying  the  motive  and  the  material  for 
new  dedications  at  Olympia,  most  of  which  were  in  the 
form  of  statues  of  Zeus  and  other  deities. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archreol.,  p.  325. 

5.  The  line  or  direction  of  motion;  the  line  in 
which  anything  moves : as,  the  course  of  a pro- 
jectile through  the  air;  specifically  ( naut .),  the 
direction  in  which  a ship  is  steered  in  making 
her  way  from  point  to  point  during  a voyage ; 
the  point  of  the  compass  on  which  a ship  sails. 
When  referred  to  the  true  meridian,  it  is  called  the  true 
course  ; when  to  the  position  of  the  magnetic  needle  by 
which  the  ship  is  steered,  it  is  called  the  com-pass  course. 

6.  In  surv.y  a line  run  with  a compass  or  tran- 
sit.— 7.  The  continual  or  gradual  advance  or 
progress  of  anything;  the  series  of  phases  of 
a process;  the  whole  succession  of  characters 
which  anything  progressive  assumes:  as,  the 
course  of  an  argument  or  a debate;  the  course 
of  a disease. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.  Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  1. 

The  course  of  this  world  is  anything  but  even  and  uni- 
form. Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  18. 

8.  In  tilting , a charge  or  career  of  the  contes- 
tants in  the  lists ; a bout  or  round  in  a tourna- 
ment ; hence,  a round  at  anything,  as  in  a race ; 
a bout  or  set-to. 

And  Agrauadain  brake  his  spere  on  Segramours  hau- 
berke  at  the  same  cours.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  569. 

The  bull  is  brought  to  the  bailiff’s  house  in  Tutbury,  and 
there  collared  and  roped,  and  so  conveyed  to  the  bull-ring 
in  the  High-street,  where  he  is  baited  with  dogs  ; the  first 
course  allotted  for  the  king,  the  second  for  the  honour  of 
the  town,  and  the  third  for  the  king  of  the  minstrels. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  374. 

On  the  14th  day  of  May  they  engage  to  meet  at  a place 
appointed  by  the  king,  armed  with  the  “hameis  there- 
unto accustomed,  to  kepe  the  flelde,  and  to  run  with  every 
commer  eight  courses .” 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  458. 

9.  Order;  sequence ; rotation ; succession  of  one 
to  another  in  office,  property,  dignity,  duty,  etc. 


course 

When  and  how  this  custom  of  singing  by  course  came  up 
in  the  Church  it  is  not  certainly  known. 

Hooker , Eccles.  Polity,  v.  39. 
He  [Solomon]  appointed  . . . the  courses  of  the  priests. 

2 Chron.  viii.  14. 

They  . . . wente  out  with  a nett  they  had  bought,  to 
take  bass  & such  like  fish,  by  course , every  company  know- 
ing their  turne.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  137. 

10.  Methodical  or  regulated  motion  or  pro- 
cedure; customary  or  probable  sequence  of 
events ; recurrence  of  events  according  to  cer- 
tain laws. 

Day  and  night, 

Seed  time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost, 

Shall  hold  their  course.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  900. 

The  guilt  thereof  [sin]  and  punishment  to  all, 

By  course  of  nature  and  of  law,  doth  pass. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  viiL 
Or  as  the  man  whom  she  doth  now  advance, 

Upon  her  gracious  mercy-seat  to  sit, 

Doth  common  things  of  course  and  circumstance 
To  the  reports  of  common  men  commit. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Nosce  Teipsum. 

11.  A round  or  succession  of  prescribed  acts 
or  procedures  intended  to  bring  about  a par- 
ticular result : as,  a course  of  medical  treatment ; 
a course  of  training. 

My  Lord  continues  still  in  a Course  of  Physic  at  Dr. 
Napier’s.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  19. 

12.  A series  or  succession  in  a specified  or 
systematized  order ; in  schools  and  colleges,  a 
prescribed  order  and  succession  of  lectures  or 
studies,  or  the  lectures  or  studies  themselves ; 
curriculum : as,  a course  of  lectures  in  chemis- 
try, or  of  study  in  law. 

A course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  I. 

13.  A line  of  procedure;  method;  way;  man- 
ner of  proceeding ; measure : as,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  try  another  course  with  him. 

Now  see  the  cours  howe  thai  [bees]  goo  to  and  froo. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  147. 
If  she  did  not  consent  to  send  her  Son  [the  Duke  of 
York],  he  doubted  some  sharper  Course  would  be  speedily 
taken.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  222. 

They  refuse  to  doe  it  [pay],  till  they  see  shiping  pro- 
vided, or  a course  taken  for  it. 

John  Robinson,  quoted  in  Bradford’s  Plymouth 
[Plantation,  p.  48. 

14.  A line  of  conduct  or  behavior ; way  of  life ; 
personal  behavior  or  conduct : usually  in  the 
plural,  implying  reprehensible  conduct. 

I am  grieved  it  should  be  said  he  is  my  brother,  and  take 
these  courses.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

And  because  it  is  impossible  to  defend  their  [sinners’] 
extravagant  courses  by  Reason,  the  only  way  left  for  them 
is  to  make  Satyrical  Invectives  against  Reason. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 
You  held  your  course  without  remorse. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

15.  That  part  of  a meal  which  is  served  at 
once  and  separately,  with  its  accompaniments, 
whether  consisting  of  one  dish  or  of  several: 
as,  a course  of  fish ; a course  of  game ; a dinner 
of  four  courses. 

They  . . . com  in  to  the  halle  as  Kay  hadde  sette  the 
firste  cours  be-fore  the  kynge  Arthur. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  619. 

16.  A row,  round,  or  layer.  Specifically— (a)  in 
building,  a continuous  range  of  stones  or  bricks  of  the  same 
height  throughout  the  face  or  faces,  or  any  smaller  archi- 
tectural division  of  a building. 

Betweene  euery  course  of  bricks  there  lieth  a course  of 
mattes  made  of  canes.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  269. 

The  lower  courses  of  the  grand  wall,  composed  of  huge 
blocks  of  gray  conglomerate  limestone,  still  remain. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  74. 
(6)  In  cutlers'  work,  each  stage  of  grinding  or  polishing  on 
the  cutler's  lap  or  wheel,  (c)  In  mining,  a lode  or  vein. 

They  [veins  of  lead]  often  meet,  and  frequently  form  at 
such  points  of  intersection  courses  of  ore. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  271. 

( d ) Each  series  of  teeth  or  burs  along  the  whole  length  of 
a file.  The  first  cutting  forms  a series  of  sharp  ridges 
called  the  first  course;  the  second  cutting,  across  these 
ridges,  forms  a series  of  teeth  called  the  second  course. 

17.  In  musical  instruments,  a set  of  strings 
tuned  in  unison.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to 
be  struck  one  or  more  at  a time,  according  to 
the  fullness  of  tone  desired. — 18.  Naut.,  one 
of  the  sails  bent  to  a ship's  lower  yards:  as, 
the  mainsail,  called  the  main  course , the  fore- 
sail or  fore  course , and  the  cross-jack  or  mizzen 
course.  See  cut  under  ship. 

The  men  on  the  topsail  yards  came  down  the  lifts  to  the 
yard-arms  of  the  courses. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  204. 
The  fore  course  was  given  to  her,  which  helped  her  a 
little  ; but  . . . she  hardly  held  her  own  against  the  sea. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  235. 

19.  pi.  The  menstrual  flux;  catamenia. — 20. 
In  coursing , a single  chase;  the  chase  of  abate, 
as  by  greyhounds. 


course 

When  it  pleaseth  the  States  to  hunt  for  their  pleasure, 
thither  they  resort,  and  haue  their  courses  with  gray- 
hounds.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages , II.  150. 

We  were  entertained  with  a long  course  of  an  hare  for 
neere  2 miles  in  sight.  Evelyn , Diary,  July  20,  1654. 

A matter  of  course,  something  which  is  to  be  expected, 
as  pertaining  to  the  regular  order  of  things ; a natural 
sequence  or  accompaniment. 

So  accustomed  to  his  freaks  and  follies  that  she  viewed 
them  all  as  matters  of  course. 

Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  I.  176. 
Clerk  of  the  course.  Same  as  cursitor,  l. — Course  of 
a plinth,  the  continuity  of  a plinth  in  the  face  of  a wall. 

— Course  Of  crops,  the  rotation  or  succession  in  which 
crops  follow  one  another  in  a prescribed  system  of  plant- 
ing. — Course  Of  exchange,  in  com.  See  exchange.  — 
Course  of  nature,  the  natural  succession  of  events ; the 
inevitable  sequence  of  natural  phenomena,  as  of  the  sea- 
sons, of  birth,  growth,  and  death,  etc.—  Course  of  the 
face  of  an  arch,  in  arch.,  that  face  of  the  arch-stones  in 
which  their  joints  radiate  from  the  center. — Course  of 
trade.  ( a ) Class  of  merchandise  ; article  or  commodity 
traded  in. 

He  . . . gave  it  [£500]  to  this  colony  to  be  laid  out  in 
cattle,  and  other  course  of  trade , for  the  poor. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  90. 

(b)  Line  of  business  or  business  transactions. 

In  our  letter  we  also  mentioned  a course  of  trade  our 
merchants  had  entered  into  witli  La  Tour. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  220. 

(c)  The  regular  succession  of  events  in  the  conduct  of 
business,  (d)  The  tendency  or  direction  of  trade  or  of  the 
markets.— In  course,  (a)  In  due  or  usual  order. 

The  next  meeting  was  in  course  to  be  at  New  Haven  in 
the  beginning  of  September. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  301. 
(6)  Of  course.  [Colloq.  or  prov.] — In  course  Of,  during 
the  progress  of ; in  process  of ; undergoing. 

They  [volunteers  to  serve  a sufficient  time]  will  main- 
tain the  public  interests  while  a more  permanent  force 
shall  be  in  course  of  preparation. 

Jefferson,  Works,  VIII.  69. 
Margin  Of  a course.  See  margin.—  Of  course,  by  conse- 
quence ; in  regular  or  natural  order  ; in  the  common  man- 
ner of  proceeding  ; without  special  or  exceptional  direc- 
tion or  provision,  and  hence,  as  was  expected ; naturally ; 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  or  determinate  order  of 
procedure  or  events  : as,  this  effect  will  folloAv  of  course. 

They  both  promis’d  with  many  civil  expressions  and 
words  of  course,  upon  such  occasions. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  15,  1651. 

It  was  of  course  that  parties  should,  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, rally  under  different  banners. 

Story,  Speech,  Salem,  Sept.  18, 1828. 

Of  course,  the  interest  of  the  audience  and  of  the  orator 
conspire.  Emerson,  Eloquence. 

Ring  course,  in  an  arch,  an  outer  course  of  stone  or  brick. 

— Springing-course,  ill  arch.,  the  horizontal  course  of 
stones  from  which  an  arch  springs  or  rises. — To  take 
COUrset,  to  take  steps  or  measures ; decide  or  enter  upon 
a course  or  a specific  line  of  action  or  proceedings  : as,  he 
took  the  wrong  course  to  bring  them  to  terms. 

This  they  had  heard  of,  and  were  much  affected  there- 
with, and  all  the  country  in  general,  and  took  course  (the 
elders  agreeing  upon  it  at  that  meeting)  that  supply  should 
be  sent  in  from  the  several  towns. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  4. 
=Syn.  3.  Way,  road,  route,  passage.— 9.  Rotation.— 
12.  Series,  succession. — 13.  Procedure,  manner,  method, 
mode. 

course1  (kors),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  coursed,  ppr. 
coursing.  [< course f,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  hunt; 
pursue;  chaso. 

My  men  shall  hunt  you  too  upon  the  start, 

And  course  you  soundly. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  iii.  2. 

Adown  his  pale  cheek  the  fast-falling  tears 

Are  coursing  each  other  round  and  big. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  57. 

The  strange  figures  on  the  tapestry  . . . seemed  to  his 
bewildered  fancy  to  course  each  other  over  the  walls. 

J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant,  i. 

2.  To  cause  to  run ; force  to  move  with  speed. 

Course  them  oft,  and  tire  them  in  the  heat. 

May,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies. 

3.  To  run  through  or  over:  as,  the  blood 
courses  the  winding  arteries. 

The  bounding  steed  courses  the  dusty  plain.  Pope. 

Rapid  as  fire 

Coursing  a train  of  gunpowder. 

Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  iii.  8. 

n.  intram . 1.  To  run;  pass  over  or  through 
a course;  run  or  move  about:  as,  the  blood 
courses. 

Swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

It  were  tedious  to  course  through  all  his  writings,  which 
are  so  full  of  the  like  assertions. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

We  coursed  about 

The  subject  most  at  heart,  more  near  and  near. 

Tennyson,  The  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

2.  To  engage  in  the  sport  of  coursing.  See 
coursing. 

Both  [acts]  contain  an  exemption  in  respect  of  the  pur- 
suit and  killing  of  hares  by  coursing  with  greyhounds,  or 
by  hunting  with  beagles  or  other  hounds. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  277. 
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He  rode  out  to  the  downs,  to  a gentleman  who  had 
courteously  sent  him  word  that  he  was  coursing  with 
greyhounds.  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant,  i. 

3f.  To  dispute  in  the  schools.  Davies . 

course 2f,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  coarse. 

C0urse3t,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  curse l. 

COUrse4t,  corset,  V.  t.  [Origin  unknown.]  To 
exchange ; trade ; deal  in. 

Here  be  the  best  coresed  hors, 

That  ever  yet  sawe  I me. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Uode  (Child’B  Ballads,  V.  62). 

About  the  exchange  and  coursing  of  certain  prisoners 
or  captives.  Holland,  Livy,  xxii. 

coursed  (korst),  a.  Arranged  in  courses. — 
Coursed  masonry,  that  kind  of  masonry  in  which  the 
stones  are  laid  in  courses.  See  course,  n. , 16  (a). 

courser1  (kor'ser),  n.  [<  ME.  courser , coursere , 
cor  sour,  curser , cowrcer , < OF.  corsier , coursier , 
F.  coursier  = Pr.  corsier  = Sp.  Pg.  corccl  = It. 
cor  sieve,  < ML.  cursarius , cor  serins , curserius, 

< cursus,  m.,  ML.  also  cursa,  f.,  > F.  course , etc., 
a course,  running : see  course1,  n.  Cf . L.  cursor, 
a runner,  LL.  cursorius,  pertaining  to  a runner: 
see  cursory,  Cursor es.]  1.  A swift  horse;  a 
runner ; a war-horse : used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

And  Merlin  rode  on  a grete  grey  courser  and  bar  the 
baner  of  kynge  Arthur  be-fore  all  the  lioste. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  585. 
“Take  hym  a gray  courser,”  sayd  Robyn, 

“And  a sadell  me  we." 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  68). 

The  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  151. 

2.  One  who  hunts;  one  who  pursues  the  sport 
of  coursing. 

A leash  is  a leathern  thong  by  which  a falconer  holds 
his  hawk,  or  a courser  leads  his  greyhound.  • 

Sir  T.  Hammer. 

3f.  A discourser ; a disputant. 

He  was  accounted  a noted  sophister,  and  remarkable 
courser  ...  in  the  public  schools.  Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  109. 

4.  In  ornith. : ( a ) A bird  of  the  genus  Curso- 
rius: as,  the  cream-colored  courser,  Cursorius 
isabellinus.  (b)  pi.  The  birds  of  the  old  group 
Cur  sores;  the  struthious  birds,  as  the  ostrich, 
etc. 

courser 2t,  corsert,  n.  [ course 4 v.,  + -cr.]  A 
broker ; an  agent ; a dealer ; especially,  a 
dealer  in  horses. 

Foies  [foals]  withhande  to  touche  a corser  weyveth, 

Hit  hurteth  hem  to  handel  or  to  holde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  135. 

Oon  William  Gerveis,  by  the  coloure  of  a patente  . . . 
cleping  hymself  the  king’s  corser,  rideth  and  gothe  to 
. . . markeitis. 

Rolls  Pari.,  V.  154.  tf.  E.  D. 

I am  no  bawd,  nor  cheater,  nor  a courser 

Of  broken-winded  women. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Captain,  v.  i. 

courseyt,  n-  [Earlier  coursie,  < F.  coursie  (see 
extract)  (=  It.  corsia),  < cours,  course,  course : 
see  course.']  Naut.,  a space  or  passage  in  a 
galley,  about  a foot  and  a half  broad,  on  both 
sides  of  which  the  slaves  were  placed. 

Coursie  [F.],  part  of  the  hatches  of  a galley,  tearmedtlie 
Coursey ; or,  the  gallery-like  space  on  both  sides  whereof 
the  seats  of  the  slaves  are  placed.  Cotgrave. 

coursie1!,  n.  See  coursey. 

coursie2  (kor'si),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  vended. 

coursing  (kor'sing),  n.  [<  course 1 + -ingl.] 
1.  The  sport  of  pursuing  hares  or  other  game 
with  greyhounds,  when  the  game  is  started  in 
sight  of  the  hounds. 

It  would  be  tried  also  in  flying  of  hawks,  or  in  coursing 
of  a deer,  or  hart,  with  greyhounds.  Bacon , Nat.  Hist. 

2f.  Disputing  in  the  schools.  See  courser 1,  3. 

180  bachelors  this  last  Lent,  and  all  things  carried  on 
well ; but  no  coursing , which  is  very  bad.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

3.  In  coal-mining,  regulation  of  the  ventilation 
of  a mine  by  systematically  conducting  the  air 
through  it  by  means  of  various  doors,  stop- 
pings, and  brattices. 

coursing-hat  (kor'sing -hat),  n.  In  medieval 
armor,  a tilting-helmet. 

coursing-joint  (kor'sing-joint),  n.  A joint  be- 
tween two  courses  of  masonry. 

COUrsing-trial  (kor'sing-trFal),  n.  A competi- 
tive trial  of  the  speed  and  hunting  qualities  of 

^.coursing  dogs. 

court  (kort),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  court,  cort,  curt, 

< AF.  court,  OF.  cort,  curt,  court,  F.  covr  = Pr. 
cort  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  corte,  < ML.  cortis,  a court- 
yard, yard,  villa,  farm,  palace,  retinue,  < L. 
cor(t-)s,  contr.  of  cohor(t-)s,  a place  inclosed 
(see  cohort) ; akin  to  E.  yard,  garth,  garden,  q. 
v. ; hence  courteous,  courtesy,  courtier,  courte- 
san, etc.]  I.  n.  1.  An  inclosed  space  connected 
with  a building  or  buildings  of  any  kind,  and 


court 


serving  properly  for  their  particular  uses  or 
service;  a courtyard.  It  may  be  surrounded  wholly 
or  in  part  by  a wall  or  fence,  or  by  buildings,  and  is 


Court  of  Lions,  Alhambra,  Spain. 


sometimes  covered  over  entirely  or  partially  with  glass, 
as  is  common  in  the  case  of  the  central  courts  of  large 
French  buildings. 

A faire  quadrangular  Court,  with  goodly  lodgings  about 
it  foure  stories  high.  Coryat , Crudities,  I.  31. 

Four  courts  I made,  East,  West,  and  South  and  North, 
In  each  a squared  lawn.  Tennyson,  Palace  of  Alt. 

2.  A short  arm  of  a public  street,  inclosed  on 
three  sides  by  buildings : as,  the  former  Jaun- 
cey  court  on  Wall  street  in  New  York. — 3.  A 
smooth,  level  plot  of  ground  or  floor,  on  which 
tennis,  rackets,  or  hand-hall  is  played.  See 
tennis-court. 

Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a match  with  such  a wrangler, 

That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb’d 

With  chaces.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

4.  A palace ; the  residence  of  a sovereign  or 
other  high  dignitary ; used  absolutely,  the  place 
where  a sovereign  holds  state,  surrounded  by 
his  official  attendants  and  tokens  of  his  dignity : 
as,  to  be  presented  at  court. 

The  same  night  sothely,  sais  me  the  lettur, 

The  corse  caried  was  to  courtte  of  the  knight  Paris. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  10751. 
Men  so  disorder’d,  so  debosh’d  and  bold, 

That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shows  like  a riotous  inn.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

The  Persian,  . . . finding  he  had  given  offense,  hath 
made  a sort  of  apology,  and  said  that  illness  had  prevented 
him  from  going  to  court.  Greville,  Memoirs,  June  25, 1819. 

5.  All  the  surroundings  of  a sovereign  in  his 
regal  state ; specifically,  the  collective  body  of 
persons  who  compose  the  retinue  or  council  of 
a sovereign  or  other  princely  dignitary. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.t  iii.  2. 

Her  court  was  pure  ; her  life  serene ; 

God  gave  her  peace ; her  land  reposed ; 

A thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 

In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 

6.  The  hall,  chamber,  or  place  where  justice  is 
administered. — 7.  In  law , a tribunal  duly  con- 
stituted, and  present  at  a time  and  place  fixed 
pursuant  to  law,  for  the  judicial  investigation 
and  determination  of  controversies.  The  courtis 
not  the  judge  or  judges  as  individuals,  but  only  when  at 
the  proper  time  and  place  they  exercise  judicial  powers. 
Courts  are  of  record  (that  is,  such  that  their  proceedings 
are  enrolled  for  perpetual  memory)  or  not  of  record,  gen- 
eral or  local,  of  first  instance  or  appellate,  etc.  The  ju- 
dicial system  differs  in  different  States  and  countries,  and 
is  constantly  being  modified.  See  phrases  below. 

8.  Any  jurisdiction,  customary,  ecclesiastical, 
or  military,  conferring  the  power  of  trial  for 
offenses,  the  redress  of  wrongs,  etc. : as,  a ma- 
norial court;  an  archbishop’s  court;  a cowr^  mar- 
tial.— 9.  A session  of  a court  in  either  of  the 
two  last  preceding  senses. 

The  archbishop  . . . 

Held  a late  court  at  Dunstable. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

10.  The  meeting  of  a corporation  or  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  a corporation : as,  the  court 
of  directors ; the  court  of  aldermen.  [Eng.]  — 

1 1 . Attention  directed  to  a person  in  power ; 
address  to  make  favor;  the  art  of  insinuation; 
the  art  of  pleasing ; significant  attention  or 
adulation : as,  to  make  court  (that  is,  to  attempt 
to  please  by  flattery  and  address) ; to  pay  court 
(to  approach  with  gallantries,  to  woo). 

Him  the  Prince  with  gentle  court  did  bord. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  2. 

Flatter  me,  make  thy  court.  Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 
A court  in  banc.  See  banc.—  A friend  at  or  in  court. 
See  friend. — Archdeacon’s  court-,  the  lowest  in  the  se- 
ries of  English  ecclesiastical  courts. — Court  Christian, 


court 

a generic  term  used  in  the  English  courts  of  common  law 
to  designate  the  ecclesiastical  courts ; specifically,  the  ap- 
propriate ecclesiastical  court  to  which  a common-law  court 
might  refer  a question. 

Many  issues  of  fact  were  referred  by  the  royal  tribunals 
to  the  court  Christian  to  be  decided  there,  and  the  inter- 
lacing, so  to  speak,  of  the  two  jurisdictions  was  the  occa- 
sion of  many  disputes.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 399. 

Court  leet.  See  court-lcet. — Court  martial,  a court 
consisting  of  military  or  navnl  officers  summoned  to  try 
cases  of  desertion,  mutiny,  breach  of  orders,  etc.  A drum- 
head  court  martial  is  one  called  for  the  summary  trial 
of  an  offense  committed  on  the  line  of  march.—  Court 
Of  Arches,  a court  of  appeal  belonging  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  held  by  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  archbishop. — Court  of  as- 
sistance, the  governing  body  in  some  old  English  par- 
ishes, corresponding  to  the  selectmen  in  the  United  States. 
— Court  Of  Assistants,  the  highest  judicial  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  colonial  period  up  to  1692.  It  consisted 
of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  assistants,  and  was 
also  called  the  Great  Quarter  Court. — Court  Of  Attach- 
ments, a court  formerly  held  in  England,  before  the  ver- 
derers  of  the  forest,  to  attach  and  try  offenders  against 
vert  and  venison.— Court  of  Brotherhood,  an  assembly 
of  the  mayors  or  other  chief  officers  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  of  England,  originally  administering 
the  chief  powers  of  those  ports : now  almost  extinct.  See 
Cinque  Ports,  under  cinque. — Court  of  Claims,  (a)  A 
United  States  court,  sitting  in  Washington,  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  claims  against  the  government.  ( b ) In  some 
States,  a county  court  charged  with  the  financial  business 
of  the  county.— Court  of  Common  Pleas,  originally,  in 
England,  a court  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions  between  sub- 
jects. It  was  one  of  the  three  superior  courts  of  common 
law,  but  now  forms  the  Common  Pleas  division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  Courts  bearing  this  title  exist  in  several 
of  the  United  States,  having  in  some  cases  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  State,  while  in  others 
the  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  a county.—  Court  Of  equity. 
See  equity.— Court  Of  guard,  (a)  The  guard-room  of  a 
fort,  where  soldiers  lie.  Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  2.  (6) 
The  soldiers  composing  the  guard.— Court  Of  Guestling, 
or  of  Brotherhood  and  Guestling,  an  assembly  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Brotherhood,  together  with 
other  representatives  of  the  corporate  members  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  of  England,  invited  to  sit  with  the  mayors 
of  the  seven  principal  towns.— Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion, or  High  Commission  Court,  an  English  ecclesi- 
astical court  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  abol- 
ished for  abuse  of  power  in  1641. 

The  abolition  of  those  three  hateful  courts,  the  North- 
ern Council,  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  High  Commission, 
would  alone  entitle  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  Englishmen.  Macaulay,  Nugent’s  Hampden. 

Court  of  inquiry,  a court  established  by  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  into  the  nature  of  any  transaction  of,  or 
accusation  or  imputation  against,  any  officer  or  soldier  of 
the  army.  Its  proceeding  is  not  a trial,  but  an  investigation, 
generally  preliminary  to  determining  whether  the  accused 
shall  be  brought  before  a court  martial  for  trial.  Ives.— 
Court  of  King’s  (or  Queen’s)  Bench  (so  called  because 
the  sovereign  used  to  sit  in  person),  formerly,  the  su- 
preme court  of  common  law  in  England,  now  a division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.— Court  of  Lodemanaget, 
an  ancient  tribunal  of  the  Cinque  Ports  of  England  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  pilots  or  lodemen.— Court  of  oyer 
and  terminer.  See  oyer.— Court  of  Probate  Acts.  See 
Probate  Act , under  probate.—  Court  of  Session,  the  su- 
preme civil  court  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  president 
and  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  thirteen  in  number 
altogether,  eight  forming  the  inner  house,  which  sits  in 
two  divisions,  and  five  the  outer  house. — Court  Of  the 
clerk  of  the  market,  a court  incident  to  an  English  fair 
or  market.—  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Great 
Britain,  a court  instituted  for  the  trial,  during  the  recess 
of  Parliament,  of  peers  or  peeresses  indicted  for  treason  or 
felony,  or  for  misprision  of  either.  Stephen.—  Court  of 
the  ordinary,  a court  held  by  an  English  bishop,  exer- 
immediate  jurisdiction  as  such. — Court  of  Trail- 
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courts  having  general  jurisdiction  in  probate,  guardian- 
ship, etc.— Strangers’  or  Merchants’  Court,  a court 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony  existing  until  1692,  consist- 
ing of  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  two  magis- 
trates, instituted  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  trading  in 
the  colony.  — Superior  Court,  (a)  In  England,  a gen- 
eral designation  of  the  courts  of  Chancery,  Queen’s  Bench, 
and  former  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer,  which  are 

now,  however,  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Scot,  courtaget  (kor'taj),  n.  Brokerage. 


courtepy 

’Tis  certain  the  French  are  the  most  Polite  Nation  in 
the  World,  and  can  Praise  and  Court  with  a better  Air 
than  the  rest  of  Mankind.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  4. 

2.  To  pay  one’s  addresses ; woo. 

What  kissing  and  courting  was  there, 

When  these  two  cousins  did  greet ! 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  407). 


See  curtal,  n.,  3. 


land  the  superior  courts  are  the  Court  of  Session,  Court  nn„_u.0v, 
of  Justiciary,  and  Court  of  Exchequer,  (b)  A designa-  LOU£rai*»  n 

tion  frequently  prescribed  by  law,  particularly  in  the  COUrtantf,  n.  See  curtail , n.>  3. 

United  States,  for  a local  court  in  a particular  county  COUrt-baron  (kort'bar^on),  n.  A domestic  court 
or  city,  superior  in  jurisdiction  to  the  lower  class  of  in-  in  old  English  manors  for  redressing  misde- 


ferior  courts  existing  in  the  counties  and  towns  through- 
out the  State : as,  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New 
York  (abolished);  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati ; the 
Superior  Court  of  Cook  county.  In  Connecticut  and  Geor- 
gia the  highest  court  of  original  jurisdiction  is  termed 
the  Superior  Court.— Supreme  court,  the  designation 
usually  prescribed  by  law  for  the  highest  court  of  the  state 
or  nation  which  has  any  original  jurisdiction  of  a general 
nature.  In  the  United  States  the  name  is  usually  given 

ffl  fho  PAlirf  liurinfv  n rvannunT  1 " 4 : 


meanors,  etc.,  in  the  manor,  and  for  settling 
tenants*  disputes.  It  consisted  of  the  freemen  or  free- 
hold tenants  of  the  manor,  presided  over  by  the  lord  or  his 
steward.  It  had  also  some  administrative  powers,  suc- 
ceeding within  its  limits  to  the  powers  of  the  former  court 
of  the  hundred.  Also  baron-court,  freeholders’  court,  ma- 
norial court. 

court-bred  (kort'bred),  a.  Bred  at  court. 


to  the  court  having  a general  appellate  jurisdiction  over  a ..  » 

inferior  courts,  and  original  jurisdiction  to  supervise  the  court-cara  (kort  kard  ),  n.  A corruption  of 
proceedings  of  inferior  courts  and  of  public  officers,  by  coat-card  (which  see). 

the  special  writs  oi  mandamus,  certiorari,  prohibition,  COUrt-chaplain  (k6rt'chap,/lan),  n.  A chaplain 
habeas  corpus,  quo  warranto,  and  the  like.  The  term  to  a kina'  or  prince  1 ' n F 

has  no  fixed  general  meaning  apart  from  the  statute  con-  ° prince, 

ferring  it.  1’or  instance,  in  many  States  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  purely  appellate  and  super- 
visory. In  England  the  Supreme  Court  includes  the  various  . ...  _ 

divisions, Chancery, Queen’s  Bench,  ete.(formerly  called  the  COUrtCralt  (kort  kraft),  n.  Conduct  adapted  to 
Superior  Courts,  which  have  original  and  appellate  juris-  gain  favor  at  court ; political  artifice, 
diction),  and  tile  Court  of  Appeal  (which  has  no  original  COUrt-Ctmboard  (kdl't'kiih"Hrrn  n A coV.ir.ot 
jurisdiction,  but  reviews  the  proceedings  of  the  various  > KUDarttj  n.  A cabinet 

■ * or  sideboard  having  a number  of  shelves  for  the 

display  of  plate,  etc.  See  cupboard. 


The  maids  of  honour  have  been  fully  convinced  by  a fa- 
mous  court-chaplain.  Surift. 


. , . . proceedings  

divisions)  ; and  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  are  in 
turn  reviewed  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  New 
York  the  name  is  given  to  the  court  having  general  original 
jurisdiction  at  law  and  in  equity  throughout  the  State,  of 
all  classes  of  actions,  civil  and  criminal,  except  such  minor, 
local,  and  peculiar  matters  as  for  reasons  of  convenience 
are  confined  in  the  first  instance  to  inferior  courts  ; and  its 
final  judgments  are  for  the  most  part  subject  to  review  in  , 

the  Court  of  Appeals.  But  it  has  also  appellate  jurisdiction  COUrt-day  (kort  da),  n . A day  on  which  a court 
?.TelLnianyv.in/urio?'  .col!rt3'J  In  Jersey  the  Supreme  sits  or  is  appointed  to  sit  to  administer  justice. 
Court  has  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  at  law,  court-dress  (kort/dres'),  ».  The  costume,  made 

according  to  strict  regulations,  which  is  worn 


Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the  court  cupboard, 
look  to  the  plate.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  1 5. 

Here  shall  stand  my  court-cupboard,  with  its  furniture 
of  plate.  Chapman,  Mons.  D’Olive. 


while  the  equity  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  both  are  subject  to  review  in  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals.  In  Connecticut  the  appellate  court  is 
termed  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors.  In  Massachusetts  the 
Superior  Court  has  original  jurisdiction  generally  in  both 
law  and  equity  except  where  specially  reserved  to  inferior 
courts  from  which  it  is  appealed  to,  or  to  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  to  which,  except  in  stated  cases,  appeals 
from  it  may  be  taken.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those 
in  which  a State  is  a party.  Its  principal  business  is  in 
the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  which  includes 

(subject  to  complex  restrictions  in  many  classes  of  causes)  COUrt-dreSSer  (kort'dres^er), 
civil  cases  in  the  courts  established  by  act  of  Congress;  courtier.  UR  are.’] 
federal  questions  determined  in  State  courts  of  last  resort  a . , . . . 

adversely  to  a claim  of  federal  right;  and  a supervisory  . , uch  avrts,,°.  SlvinS  colours,  appearances,  and  resem- 
jurisdiction  over  criminal  proceedings  in  United  States  blances,  by  this  court-dresser,  fancy.  Locke. 

SSSg  Zb°n  ‘VriMrt  K.  -Surra-  courteous  (ker'te-us  or  kor'tius),  a.  [Early 

mod- E-  ais°  ^ - 


on  state  occasions  connected  with  the  court  of 
a sovereign,  or  at  ceremonious  festivities  con- 
ducted hy  the  chief  of  the  state.  Such  costum  os 
are  either  peculiar  to  persons  having  a certain  rank  or 
holding  a certain  office,  and  are  uniforms  strictly  apper- 
taining to  their  position,  or  they  are  ordered  for  every 
person  presenting  himself  or  herself,  and  vary  according 
to  the  occasion.  The  rules  concerning  court-dress  differ 
greatly  in  character,  minuteness,  and  strictness  of  enforce- 
ment. 

A flatterer;  a 


cising  # ww— .«  *,* 

baston,  a special  commission  instituted  by  Edward  I.**for 
administering  criminal  justice.— Customary  court,  for- 
merly, in  England,  a court-baron  when  sitting  to  deal  with  court  (kort),  V, 
the  rights  of  the  copyholders,  the  custom  of  the  manor  be- 
ing the  rule  of  decision.  In  this  form  of  the  court-baron 
tenants  probably  sat  only  as  jurors. — Days  in  court.  See 
day  1. — Forest  court,  in  England,  a court  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a royal  forest.— Freeholders’  court.  See  court- 
baron. — General  Court,  the  designation  given  in  colo- 
nial times,  and  subsequently  by  the  constitutions  of  those 
States,  to  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. They  are  so  called  because  the  colonial  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  grew  out  of  the  general  court  or  meeting  of 

the  Massachusetts  Company.— High  Court  of  Justice, 

m England,  a division  of  the  Supreme  Court  having  origi- 
nal and  some  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  lord  chief  jus- 
tice is  its  president.— Inferior  court.  See  inferior.— 

Landed  Estates  Court,  a tribunal  created  by  the  Irish 
Land  Act  of  1870,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  title  to 
land  by  the  tenantry  in  Ireland.— Lord  Mayor’s  Court, 
a court  of  civil  jurisdiction  held  before  the  lord  mayor  or 
London,  and  dealing  with  cases  in  which  the  whole  cause 
of  action  arises  within  the  city  of  London.— Manorial 
court.  See  court-baron. — Maritime  courts,  such  courts 
as  have  power  and  jurisdiction  to  determine  maritime 
causes,  or  matters  arising  upon  the  high  seas,  whether  civil 
or  criminal,  and  whether  arising  out  of  contract  or  tort. 

Minor.—  Merchants’  Court.  See  Strangers'  Court,  be- 
low.—Moot  court,  a fictitious  trial,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  practice  in  the  trial  or  argument  of 
causes  to  those  who  are  studying  law.—  Municipal  court 
a court  whose _ territorial  limits  of  jurisdiction  are  conter- 
minous with  those  of  a municipal  corporation,  and  having 
civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  or  both.—  Old  Court  party 
New  Court  party,  two  opposing  parties  in  Kentucky  poli- 
tics about  1825.  The  legislature  had  abolished  the  Su- 
preme Court,  on  account  of  an  obnoxious  decision  against 
a law  to  relieve  debtors  and  help  a banking  enterprise, 
and  substituted  a new  court  in  its  place  ; hence  the  divi- 
Parish  court,  in  Louisiana,  one  of  a class  of  local 


hence,  a church  or  public  place  of  worship. 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the 
Lord.  Ps.  lxxxiv.  2. 

To  fence  the  court.  See  fence.  (For  other  courts  see 
the  word  characterizing  the  title,  as  admiralty,  augmenta- 
tion, circuit , county,  etc.) 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  a court ; adhering  to  a 
royal  court ; characteristic  of  courts : as,  court 
manners;  the  court  party  in  the  civil  wars  of 
England — Court  holy-watert,  flattery;  fine  words 
without  deeds.  Nares. 


O nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a dry  house  is  better  than 
this  rain-water  out  o’  door.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  2. 

[<  court,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
pay  court  to ; endeavor  to  gain  the  favor  of ; 
try  to  win  over  hy  plausible  address ; seek  to 
ingratiate  one’s  self  with,  as  by  flattery  or 
obsequious  attentions. 

When  the  king  was  thus  courting  his  old  adversaries,  the 
friends  of  the  church  were  not  less  active.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  seek  the  love  of ; pay  addresses  to ; woo ; 
solicit  in  marriage. 

He  [the  captain]  fell  in  love  with  a young  Gentlewoman, 
and  courted  her  for  his  Wife.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  20. 
A thousand  court  you,  though  they  court  in  vain.  Pope. 

3.  To  attempt  to  gain  by  address;  solicit;  seek: 
as,  to  court  commendation  or  applause. 

It  is  a certain  exception  against  a man’s  receiving  ap- 
plause, that  he  visibly  courts  it.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  202. 

What  can  Cato  do 

Against  a world,  a base,  degenerate  world, 

That  courts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to  Caesar  ? 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  1. 
They  might  almost  seem  to  have  courted  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  Prescott. 

4.  To  hold  out  inducements  to ; invite. 

On  we  went ; but  ere  au  hour  had  pass’d. 

We  reach’d  a meadow  slanting  to  the  north ; 

Down  which  a well-worn  pathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a privet  hedge. 

Tennyson,  The  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  act  the  courtier ; imitate 
the  manners  of  the  court. 


mod.  E.  also  curteous,  curtese,  etc. ; < ME.  cur- 
teous,  a rare  form  of  the  common  type  curteis 
or  corteis,  also  variously  spelled  cwrtais,  curtays, 
curtase,  curtese,  curteys,  curtois,  etc.,  cortais, 
ete.,<  OF.  curteis,  corteis,  cortois,  etc.,  F.  courtois 
= Pr.  Sp.  cartes  = Pg.  cortez  = It.  cortese,  < ML. 
as  if  * cortensis , < cortis,  court:  see  court,  «.] 
Having  court-like  or  elegant  manners ; using  or 
characterized  by  courtesy ; well-bred ; polite : 
as,  a courteous  gentleman ; courteous  words ; a 
courteous  manner  of  address. 

I have  slain  one  of  the  courteousest  knights 
That  ever  bestrode  a steede. 

Childe  Maurice  (Child’s  Ballads,  II,  318). 

Which  flue  poyntes,  whether  a scholemaster  shall  work 
so[o]ner  in  a childe,  by  fearefull  beating,  or  curtese  han- 
dling, you  that  be  wise,  iudge. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  12, 
Sir,  I was  courteous,  every  phrase  well-oil’d. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 
= Syn.  Civil,  Urbane,  etc.  (see  polite),  obliging,  affable, 
attentive,  respectful. 

Courteously  (ker'te-us-li  or  kor'tius-li),  adv. 
[<  ME.  curte-isly,  cortaysly,  cortaisliche,  etc. ; < 
courteous  + -h/2.]  In  a courteous  maimer ; with 
obliging  civility  or  condescension ; politely. 

Than  seide  Gawein  that  thei  dide  notliinge  curteisely  as 
worthi  men  ne  that  wolde  he  not  suffre. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  489. 

The  King  courteously  requested  him  [the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester] to  go  and  make  himself  ready,  for  that  he  must 
needs  ride  with  him  a little  Way,  to  confer  of  some  Busi- 
ness-  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  148. 

courteousness  (ker'te-us-ncs  or  kor'tius-nes),  n . 
The  quality  of  being  courteous  ; complaisance. 

Godly  menne  . . . muste  moue  and  allure  all  menne  with 
courtiousnesse,  ientlenesse  and  benefleialnesse  . . . to  lone 
and  to  concorde.  J.  Udall.  Pref.  to  Mat.,  v. 

courtepyt, n.  [ME.,  also courtpie,  courtby,cowrte- 
by  (early  mod.  E.  also  cote-a-pye,  simulating 
cote2  = coat2),  prob.  < OD.  lcort,  short,  + pij  = 
LG-.  pi,  pige,  a thick  cloth : see  pea-jacket.)  A 
short  cloak  of  coarse  cloth. 

Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtepy. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  290. 
And  ketten  [cut]  here  copes  and  courtpies  hem  [them] 
made.  Piers  Plotvman  (B),  vi.  191. 


courter 

COUrter  (kor'ter),  n.  [<  court,  v.,  + -er1 . Cf. 
courtier.  ] 1 . One  who  courts,  or  endeavors  to 
gain  favor ; a courtier. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  the  greatest  courter  of  her  people. 

An  Answer  to  Baxter , p.  28. 

2.  One  who  woos ; a wooer. 

A courter  of  wenches.  Sherwood. 

From  the  Isle  of  Man  a courter  came, 

And  a false  young  man  was  he. 

Margaret  of  Craignargat  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  251). 

courtesan,  courtesanship.  See  courtezan,  cour- 

* tezansliip . 

courtesy  (ker'te-si),  n. ; pi.  courtesies  (-siz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  courtesie,  curtesy,  courVsy, 
curt’sy,  curtsy,  etc.,  whence,  in  the  sense  of  ‘a 
movement  of  civility,’  and  in  some  legal  senses, 
the  present  archaic  spelling  curtsy  or  curtesy,  in 
common  use  along  with  courtesy  ; < ME.  curtesie, 
curteisie,  corteysye,  cortaysye,  rarely  courtesie,  < 
OP.  curteisie,  cortoisie,  etc.,  F.  courtoisie  (=  Pr. 
Pg.  cortezia  = Sp.  cortesla,  It.  cortesia),  cour- 
tesy, < curteis,  etc.,  courteous:  see  courteous.'] 

1 . Courtliness  or  elegance  of  manners ; polite- 
ness; civility;  complaisance;  especially, polite- 
ness springing  from  kindly  feeling. 

And  [he]  brought  with  hym  grete  plente  of  knyghtes, 
ffor  he  was  full  of  feire  courtesie  and  a feire  speker. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  469. 

Usefulness  comes  by  labour,  wit  by  ease ; 

Courtesie  grows  ill  courts,  news  in  the  citie. 

Get  a good  stock  of  these. 

G.  Herbert,  The  Church  Porch. 

What  a fine  natural  courtesy  was  his  [ 

His  nod  was  pleasure,  and  his  full  bow  bliss. 

Lowell , lilt,  to  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect ; an  act  of  kind- 
ness, or  a favor  done  with  politeness ; a gracious 
attention. 

Dame,  seth  god  hath  ordeyned  yow  this  honour  to  haue 
so  feire  a companye,  some  curtesie  moste  I do  for  the  love 
of  hem,  and  also  for  the  love  of  youreself. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  483. 

Make  them  know 

That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 

Favours  that  keep  within.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

Hail,  ye  small  sweet  courtesies  of  life,  for  smooth  do  ye 
make  the  road  of  it!  Sterne , Sentimental  Journey,  p.  51. 

3.  A gesture  of  reverence,  respect,  or  civility: 
formerly  used  for  both  sexes;  now,  in  a re- 
stricted sense,  a kind  of  obeisance  made  by  a 
woman,  consisting  in  a sinking  or  inclination 
of  the  body  with  bending  of  the  knees : in  this 
sense  now  usually  pronounced  and  often  writ- 
ten curtsy  (kert'si),  Scotch  also  curchie . 

With  capp  and  knee  they  courtsey  make. 

Dutchess  of  Suffolk's  Calamity  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  302). 

With  honourable  action, 

Such  as  he  hath  observ’d  in  noble  ladies,  . . . 

With  soft  low  tongue  and  lowly  courtesy. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 

Some  country  girl  scarce  to  a court' sy  bred. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires,  vi. 
With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  turned  her  from  Sir  Leoline. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  ii. 

4.  Favor;  indulgence;  allowance;  common 
consent;  conventional  as  distinguished  from 
legal  right : as,  a title  by  courtesy ; the  courtesy 
of  England.  See  phrases  below. 

Such  other  dainty  meates  as  by  the  curtesie  & custome 
euery  gest  might  carry  from  a common  feast  home  with 
him  to  his  owne  house. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  47. 
Courtesy  (or  curtesy)  of  England,  the  title  of  a hus- 
band to  enjoy  for  life,  after  his  wife  s decease,  heredita- 
ments of  the  wife  held  by  her  for  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
of  which  there  was  seizin  during  the  wife’s  life,  provided 
they  have  had  lawful  issue  able  to  inherit.  Such  a hold- 
ing is  called  tenancy  by  the  courtesy  of  England.  It  exists 
in  some  of  the  United  States.  A right  of  tenancy  by  the 
courtesy  is  said  to  be  initiate  when  by  marriage  and  birth 
of  issue  the  husband  has  acquired  an  inchoate  or  expec- 
tant right;  it  is  consummate  when  by  the  death  of  the 
wife  his  life-estate  in  lands  of  which  she  was  seized  has 
become  absolute.  The  courtesy  of  Scotland  is  of  a similar 
kind,  and  is  called  curialitas  Scotice. — Courtesy  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  special  con- 
sideration required  by  custom  to  be  shown  to  the  wishes 
of  individual  members  or  former  members  of  the  Senate 
on  certain  occasions.  Specifically — (a)  The  custom  of 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  senators  from  a particular  State 
with  regard  to  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  appoint- 
ments to  office  within  that  State  made  by  the  President. 
(6)  The  custom  of  confirming  the  nomination  to  an  office 
by  the  President  of  a member  or  former  member  of  the 
Senate  without  the  usual  reference  to  a committee. — 
Courtesy  title,  a title  to  which  one  has  no  valid  claim, 
but  which  is  assumed  by  a person  or  given  by  popular  con- 
sent. Thus,  when  a British  nobleman  has  several  titles, 
it  is  usual  for  one  of  his  inferior  titles  to  be  assumed  by 
his  eldest  son.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
for  example,  is  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch’s  eldest  son  is  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  The  younger 
sons  of  dukes  and  marquises  have  the  courtesy  title  of 
Lord  prefixed  to  their  Christian  names:  as,  Lord  William 
Lennox.  In  Scotland  the  eldest  son  of  a viscount  or  baron 
has  the  courtesy  title  of  Master : as,  the  Master  of  Lovat, 
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eldest  son  of  Lord  Lovat.  In  these  legal  uses  often  writ- 
ten curtesy.  = Syn.  1.  Courteousness,  urbanity,  good  breed- 
ing. For  comparison,  see  polite. 

courtesy  (kert'si),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  courtesied, 
ppr.  courtesying.  [<  courtesy,  n.]  I.  intrans. 
To  make  a gesture  of  reverence,  respect,  or 
civility;  make  a courtesy:  now  said  only  of 
women. 

The  petty  traffickers, 

That  curt’sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 
Lowly  louted  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maidens  all  courte- 
sied. 

Longfellow  (trans.),  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
n.t  trans.  To  treat  with  courtesy  or  civility. 
[Bare.] 

The  prince  politely  courtesied  him  with  all  favours. 

Sir  it.  Williams,  Actions  of  the  Low  Countries,  p.  5. 

courtezan,  courtesan  (ker'-  or  kor'te-zan),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  courtesane,  courtisane,  cur- 
tizan;  < ME.  courtezane,  < E.  courtesan,  cortisan 
(16th  century),  now  courtisan,  < It.  cortegiano, 
cortigiano  = Sp.  cortesan  = Pg.  cortezao  (ML. 
cortesanus),  masc.,  a courtier;  F.  courtisane  = 
It.  cortegiana,  cortigiana  = Sp.  Pg.  cortesana  = 
Pg.  cortezana,  fern.,  a court  lady,  a gentlewo- 
man, hence,  orig.  in  cant  use  or  mock  euphe- 
mism, in  It.  and  F.  (now  the  only  sense  in  F.), 
a prostitute ; < It.  corteggiare  (=  Sp.  Pg.  corte- 
jar  = F.  courtiser,  ohs.),  court,  pay  court  to, 
< corte  (=  Sp.  Pg.  corte),  court : see  court,  n.j 
It.  A courtier. 

The  fox  was  resembled  to  the  prelates,  courtesans, 
priests,  and  the  rest  of  the  spiritualty. 

Foxe,  Book  of  Martyrs  (ed.  1641),  I.  511. 

2.  A prostitute. 

I endeavoured  to  give  her  [Virtue]  as  much  of  the  modern 
ornaments  of  a fine  lady  as  I could,  without  danger  of  be- 
ing accused  to  have  dressed  her  like  a courtezan. 

Boyle,  Occasional  Reflections. 

courtezanship,  courtesanship  (ker'-  or  kor'- 

te-zan-ship),  n.  [i  courtezan,  courtesan,  + -ship.] 
The  "character  or  practices  of  a courtezan, 
court-favor  (kort'fa'vor),  n.  A favor  or  bene- 
fit obtained  at  court ; good  standing  at  court. 

We  part  with  the  blessings  of  both  worlds  for  pleasures, 
court-favours,  and  commissions.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

court-fool  (kort'fol'),  n.  A buffoon  or  jester 
formerly  kept  by  kings,  nobles,  etc.,  for  their 
amusement. 

court-frumpt,  n.  A snub  of  favor,  or  a rebuff  at 
court. 

You  must  look  to  be  envied,  and  endure  a few  court- 
frumps  for  it.  B.  Jonson , Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

court-guide  (kort'gld'),  n.  A directory  or  book 
containing  the  addresses  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  [Eng.] 

court-hand  (kort'hand),  n.  The  old  so-called 
“Gothic”  or  “Saxon”  hand,  or  manner  of  writ- 
ing, formerly  used  in  records  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  England. 

He  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court-hand. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 
By  this  hand  of  flesh, 

Would  it  might  never  write  good  court-hand  more, 

If  I discover.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

court-house  (kort'hous),  n.  1.  A building  in 
which  courts  of  law  are  held ; a building  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  law-courts. — 2.  In  the 
southern  United  States,  the  village  or  town  in 
which  such  a building  is  situated;  a county- 
seat:  common  in  the  names  of  places:  as,  Cul- 
peper Court-House,  in  Virginia.  Abbreviated 
C.  II. 

courtier  (kor'tier),  n.  [<  ME.  * courtier,  courteour 
(Gower),  < Olf.  courtier,  a judge,  prob.  also  a 
courtier,  < ML.  *cortarius,  * curlarius,  lit.  be- 
longing to  a court  (cf.  curtarius,  n.,  the  posses- 
sor of  a farm  or  villa),  < cortis,  curtis,  a court, 
yard,  farm,  villa,  etc.:  see  court.  As  an  E. 
word  courtier  may  he  regarded  as  < court  + -i-er 
{-yer),  as  in  collier,  grazier,  lawyer,  etc.]  1 . One 
who  attends  or  frequents  the  court  of  a sov- 
ereign or  other  high  dignitary. 

Chloe.  Are  we  invited  to  court,  sir? 

Tib.  Youare,  lady,  by  the  great  Princess  Julia,  who  longs 
to  greet  you  with  any  favours  that  may  worthily  make 
you  an  often  courtier.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

In  this  and  other  passages  there  is  something  of  the  tone 
of  a disappointed  statesman,  perhaps  of  a disappointed 
courtier.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  363. 

2.  One  who  courts  or  solicits  the  favor  of  an- 
other; one  who  possesses  the  art  of  gaining 
favor  by  address  and  complaisance. 

There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  a greater  courtier 
of  the  people  than  Hichard  III.  Suckling. 

courtierism  (kor'tier-izm),  n.  [<  courtier  + 
-ism.]  The  arts,  practices,  or  character  of  a 
courtier. 


courtress 

Prince  Schwartzenberg  in  particular  had  a stately  as- 
pect, . . . beautifully  contrasted  with  the  smirking  saloon- 
activity,  the  perked-up  courtierism,  and  pretentious  nul- 
lity of  many  here.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  196. 

courtierly  (kor'tier-li),  a.  [<  courtier  + -ly1.] 
Courtier-like ; characterized  by  courtliness. 

His  courtierly  admirers,  plying  him  with  questions. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  344. 

courtieryt  (kor'tier-i),  n.  [<  courtier  + -y3. 
Cf.  courtry.]  The  manners  of  a courtier. 

In  his  garb  he  savours 
Little  of  the  nicety, 

In  the  sprucer  courtiery. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Satyr. 

courtint,  courtinet,  «•  Obsolete  forms  of  cur- 
tain. Wright. 

court-lands  (kort'landz'),  n.  pi.  In  Eng.  law, 
a demain,  or  land  kept  in  the  lord’s  hands  to 
serve  his  family ; a home  farm. 

COUrtledge  (kort'lej),  n.  A perverted  form  (as 
if  court  + ledge1)  of  courtilage,  usually  curtilage. 
A rambling  courtledge  of  barns  and  walls. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xiv. 

COUrt-leet  (kort'let),  n.  An  English  court  of 
record  held  in  a particular  hundred,  lordship,  or 
manor,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet,  for  petty 
offenses,  indictments  to  higher  courts,  and  some 
administrative  functions.  It  has  now  fallen 
into  general  disuse. 

Where  the  ancient  machinery  of  court-leet  and  court- 
baron  had  worn  itself  out  the  want  of  magisterial  experi- 
ence or  authority  had  been  supplied  by  an  elected  council. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  § 810. 

courtlesst,  a.  [<  court  + -less.]  Uncourtly; 
not  elegant. 

These  answers  by  silent  curtsies  from  you  are  too  court- 
less and  simple.  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  ii,  2. 

court-like  (kort'llk),  a.  Courtly;  polite;  ele- 
gant. 

'Fore  me,  you  are  not  modest, 

Nor  is  this  court-like ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  2. 

courtliness  (kort'li-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  courtly ; elegance  of  manners ; grace  of 
mien;  complaisance  with  dignity. 

COUrtlingt  (kort'ling),  n.  [<  court  + -ling1.]  A 
courtier ; a retainer  or  frequenter  of  a court. 
Although  no  bred  courtling,  yet  a most  particular  man. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Bevels,  v.  2. 

courtly  (kort'li),  a.  [<  court  + -ly1.]  1.  Per- 

taining or  relating  to  a court  or  to  courts. 

To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  I. 

Ellen,  I am  no  courtly  lord, 

But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword, 

Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield, 

His  lordship,  the  embattled  field. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  19. 
2.  Elegant;  polite;  refined;  courteous:  as, 
“ courtly  accents  fine,”  Coleridge,  Christabel,  ii. 
— 3.  Disposed  to  court  the  great;  somewhat 
obsequious ; flattering.  Macaulay. 
courtly  (kort'li),  adv.  [<  court  + - ly 2.]  In  the 
manner  of  courts;  elegantly;  in  a gracious  or 
flattering  manner, 
court-mant,  ».  A courtier, 
court-marshal  (kort'mar'shal),  n.  One  who 
acts  as  marshal  at  a court, 
court-martial  (kort'mar'shal),  v.  t.  To  arraign 
and  try  by  court  martial  (as  an  officer  of  the 
army  or  navy)  for  offenses  against  the  military 
or  naval  laws  of  the  country.  See  court  martial, 
under  court. 

court-mourning  (kort'mor'ning),  n.  Mourning 
worn  for  the  death  of  a prince,  or  for  one  of  the 
royal  family  or  their  relatives, 
courtnallt,  n.  [Appar.  a var.  of  *courtner,  < 
court  + -n-er,  as  in  citiner.]  A courtier. 

Good  fellowe,  I drinke  to  thee, 

And  to  all  courtnalls  that  courteous  be. 

King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  36). 

courtoist,  a-  A Middle  English  form  of  cour- 
teous. 

court-passaget,  «•  A game  at  dice  for  two 
players. 

I've  had  a lucky  hand  these  fifteen  year 
At  such  court-passage,  with  three  dice  in  a dish. 

Mvddleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  ii.  2. 

courtpiet,  «•  Same  as  courtepy. 
court-plaster  (kort'plas//ter),  n.  [So  called 
because  originally  applied  by  ladies  of  the  court 
as  ornamental  patches  on  the  face.]  Black, 
flesh-colored,  or  transparent  silk  varnished  with 
a solution  of  isinglass  to  which  benzoin  or  gly- 
cerin, etc.,  is  sometimes  added,  used  for  cover- 
ing slight  wounds. 

courtresst,  n.  [<  courter,  courtier,  + -css.]  A 
court  lady. 

If  plain,  stale  slut,  not  a courtress. 

Oreene,  Verses  against  the  Gentlewomen  of  Sicilia. 


court-rolls 

court-rolls  (kort'rolz'),  n.  pi.  The  records  of 
a court.  See  roll. 

courtryt,  n.  [<  court  + -ry.]  The  whole  body 
of  courtiers. 

There  was  an  Outlaw  in  Ettricke  Foreste, 
Counted  him  nought,  nor  a'  his  courtrie  gay. 

Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Chilli’s  Ballads,  VI.  23). 

court-shift  (kort'shift'),  n.  A political  artifice. 
Milton. 

courtship  (kort'ship),  n.  [<  court  + -ship.']  1. 
The  act  of  paying  court  to  dignitaries,  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  gaining  favors;  the 
paying  of  interested  respect  and  attention ; the 
practices  of  a courtier.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

A practice  of  courtship  to  greatness  hath  not  hitherto, 
in  me,  aimed  at  thy  thrift.  Ford , Fancies,  Ded. 

The  Magistrate  whose  Charge  is  to  see  to  our  Persons, 
and  Estates,  is  to  bee  honour’d  with  a more  elaborate  and 
personall  Courtship , with  large  Salaries  and  Stipends. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 
He  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd, 

As  far  as  modest  pride  allow’d.  Swift. 

2.  The  wooing  of  a woman ; the  series  of  atten- 
tions paid  by  a man  to  a woman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  her  love  and  ultimately  her 
hand  in  marriage,  or  the  mutual  interest  en- 
gendered and  avowed  between  them,  antece- 
dent to  a declaration  of  love  or  an  engagement 
of  marriage. 

There  is  something  excessively  fair  and  open  in  this 
method  of  courtship ; by  this  both  sides  are  prepared  for 
all  the  matrimonial  adventures  that  are  to  follow. 

Goldsmith. 

Discussing  how  their  courtship  grew,  . . . 

And  how  she  look’d,  and  what  he  said. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 

3f.  Courtly  behavior ; refinement ; elegance  of 
manners,  speech,  etc.,  such  as  is  becoming  at 
court. 

Whiles  the  young  lord  of  Telemon,  her  husband, 

Was  packeted  to  France  to  study  courtship. 

Ford,  Fancies,  i.  1. 
Sweet  lady,  by  your  leave.  I could  wish  myself  more  full 
of  courtship  for  your  fair  sake. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  2. 
One  Tylo,  brought  up  at  the  court,  cunningly  sewing 
together  all  the  old  shreds  of  his  courtship , . . . pretended 
to  be  Frederick  the  emperour.  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  205. 

4t.  Political  artifice ; court  policy ; finesse. 

[The  queen]  being  composed  of  courtship  and  Popery, 
this  her  unperformed  promise  was  the  first  court  holy  wa- 
ter which  she  sprinkled  among  the  people.  Fuller. 

courtshipmentt  (kort'ship-ment),  n.  Behavior 
at  court ; artificial  manners. 

Girdles  her  in  home  spunne  bays, 

Then  makes  her  conversant  in  layes 
Of  birds,  and  swaines  more  innocent 
That  kenne  not  guile  nor  courtshipment. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta. 

court-sword  (kort'sord'),  m.  A light  dress- 
sword  worn  as  a part  of  a gentleman’s  court- 
dress. 

courtyard  (kort'yiird),  n.  A court  or  an  inclo- 
sure about  a house  or  adjacent  to  it. 

A long  passage  led  from  the  door  to  a paved  courtyard 
about  forty  feet  square,  planted  with  a few  flowers  and 
shrubs.  O’ Donovan,  Merv,  xi. 

COUry  (kou'ri),  n.  [The  native  name.]  A su- 
perior kind  of  catechu  made  in  southern  India 
by  evaporating  a decoction  of  the  nuts  of  Areca 
Catechu. 

couscous1  (kos'kos),  n.  [Also  couscousou,  couz- 
couz,  kous-kous;  I'.,  < Ar.  kuscus,  < kaskasa,  to 
pound  small.]  A favorite  African  dish,  con- 
sisting of  crushed  corn  or  granulated  flour 
cooked  in  the  steam  of  meat  or  broth  aud 
richly  flavored.  Also  called  lalo. 

COUSCOUS1-3  (kos'kos),  n.  [F.  spelling,  as  coes- 
coes,  the  D.,  and  Cuscus,  the  NL.,  spelling 
of  the  native  name  : see  Cuscus.]  The  native 
name  of  a kind  of  phalanger,  the  spotted  pha- 
langer  of  the  Moluccas.  Also  written  coescoes. 
See  Cuscus. 

COUSCOUSOU  (kos'ko-so),  n.  Same  as  couscous1. 
couseranite  (ko'ze-ran-it),  n.  A mineral  oc- 
curring in  square  prisms,  probably  an  altered 
form  of  the  species  dipyre  of  the  scapolite  group, 
originally  obtained  from  the  district  of  Couse- 
rans,  department  of  AriSge,  France. 
cousin1  (kuz'n),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  co- 
sin, cozin,  cosen,  cozen,  coosin,  coosen;  < ME.  cou- 
sin, cosin,  cosy n,  also  cousine  (which  is  sometimes 
used  as  fem.,  distinguished  from  masc.  cousin ), 
< OF.  cosin,  cusin,  cousin,  F.  cousin  (>  G-.  cousin 
= Sw.  krnin)  = Pr.  cosin  = It.  cugino,  m.  (OF. 
cosine,  cousine,  F.  cousine  (>  G-.  cousine  = Dan. 
kusine  = Sw.  kusin)  = Pr.  cozina  = It.  cugina, 
fem.),  < ML.  cosinus  (fem.  *cosina),  contr.  of 
L.  consobrinus  (fem.  consobrina),  the  child  of  a 
mother’s  sister,  a cousin,  a relation,  < corn-,  to- 
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gether,  + sobrinus,  fem.  sobrina,  a cousin  by  the 
mother’s  side,  for  *sororinus,  *sosorinus,  < soror 
(for  *sosor),  sister,  = E.  sister,  q.  v.  Cf . cousin 2, 
cozen.]  I.  n.  1.  In  general,  one  collaterally  re- 
lated by  blood  more  remotely  than  a brother  or 
sister;  a relative;  a kinsman  or  kinswoman; 
hence,  a term  of  address  used  by  a king  to  a 
nobleman,  particularly  to  one  who  is  a member 
of  the  council,  or  to  a fellow-sovereign,  in  Eng- 
lish  royal  writs  and  commissions  it  is  applied  to  any  peer 
of  the  degree  of  an  earl — a practice  dating  from  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  related  or  allied  to  every  earl  in 
the  kingdom. 

And  [she]  my3te  kisse  the  kynge  for  cosyn,  an  she  wolde. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ii.  132. 
Twenty-four  of  my  next  cozens 
Will  help  to  dinge  him  downe. 

Old  Robin  of  Portingale  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  35). 
Behold,  thy  cousin  Elizabeth  [“Elisabeth,  thy  kinswo- 
man,” in  the  revised  version],  she  hath  also  conceived  a 
son.  Luke  i.  36. 

We  here  receive  it 

A certainty,  vouch’d  from  our  cousin  Austria. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  2. 

My  noble  lords  and  cousins  all,  good  morrow. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  4. 
Specifically,  in  modern  usage  — 2.  The  son  or 
daughter  of  an  uncle  or  an  aunt,  or  one  related 
by  descent  in  a diverging  line  from  a known 
common  ancestor.  The  children  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters are  called  cousins,  cousins  german,  first  cousins,  or 
full  cousins ; children  of  first  cousins  are  called  second 
cousins,  etc.  Often,  how'ever,  the  term  second  cousin  is 
loosely  applied  to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a.  cousin  german, 
more  properly  called  a first  cousin  once  removed. 

You  are  my  mother’s  own  sister’s  son  ; 

What  nearer  cousins  then  can  we  be? 

Bold  Pedlar  and  Robin  Hood  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  251). 
Cousin  german  [<  F.  cousin  germain : see  cousin^  and 
german l],  a cousin  in  the  first  generation;  a first  cousin. 

It  might  perhaps  seem  reasonable  unto  the  Church  of 
God,  following  the  general  laws  concerning  the  nature  of 
marriage,  to  ordain  in  particular  that  cousin-germ ans  shall 
not  marry.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  9. 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father’s  sister’s  son, 

A cousin-german  to  great  Priam’s  seed. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  5. 
To  call  cousins  t,  to  claim  relationship. 

He  is  half-brother  to  this  Wit  word  by  a former  wife,  who 
was  sister  to  my  Lady  Wishfort,  my  wife’s  mother ; if  you 
marry  Millamant,  you  must  call  cousins  too. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  5. 
My  new  cottage  ...  is  to  have  nothing  Gothic  about  it, 
nor  pretend  to  call  cousins  with  the  mansion-house. 

Walpole,  Letters  (1752),  I.  262. 
To  have  no  cousint,  to  have  no  equal. 

So  heer  are  pardons  half  a dozen, 

For  ghostely  riches  they  have  no  cosen. 

Heywood,  Four  Ps. 

Il.t  a.  Allied;  kindred. 

Her  former  sorrow  into  suddein  wrath, 

Both  coosen  passions  of  distroubled  spright 
Converting,  forth  she  beates  the  dusty  path. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  12. 

cousin1  (kuz'n),  v.  t.  [<  cousin1,  n,  Cf.  cousin 2 
= cozen 2,  cheat,  ult.  the  same  word.]  To  call 
“cousin”;  claim  kindred  with.  See  cousin1,  n. 
COUSin2t,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cozen 2. 
cousinage1!,  n.  [ME.  cousinage;  < cousin1  4- 
-age.  Cf.  cosinage.]  The  relationship  of  cou- 
sins ; collateral  kinship  in  general.  Chaucer. 
C0usinage2t,  *».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cozen- 
age2. 

COUSinert,  ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cozener. 
cousinesst  (kus'n-es),  n.  [<  ME.  cosynes;  < 
cousin1  + -ess.]  A female  cousin. 

Ther-for,  curteise  cosynes,  for  loue  of  crist  in  heuene, 
ICithe  noug  thi  kindenes  & konseyle  me  the  best. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  625. 

cousinhood  (kuz'n-hud),  n.  [<  cousin1  + -hood.] 

1 . Relationship  as  of  cousins. 

Promotion  proceeds  not  by  merit,  but  by  cash  and 
cousinhood.  London  Daily  News,  May  11,  1857. 

2.  Cousins,  or  persons  related  by  blood,  collec- 
tively. 

There  were  times  when  the  cousinhood,  as  it  [the  Temple 
connection]  was  nicknamed,  would  of  itself  have  furnished 
almost  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
an  efficient  Cabinet.  Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

cousinly  (kuz'n-li),  a.  [<  cousin 1 + -ly1.]  Like 
or  becoming  to  a cousin. 

No  one  finds  any  harm,  Tom, 

In  a quiet  cousinly  walk.  Praed. 

She  was  not  motherly,  or  sisterly,  or  cousinly. 

The  Century,  XXV.  691. 

COUSinry  (kuz'n-ri),  n.  [<  cousin 1 + -ry.]  Cou- 
sins collectively ; relatives ; kindred. 

Of  the  numerous  and  now  mostly  forgettable  cousinry 
we  specify  farther  only  the  Mashams  of  Otes  in  Essex. 

Carlyle,  Cromwell,  i. 

cousinship  (kuz'n-ship),  n.  [<  cousin1  + -ship.] 
The  state  of  being  cousins;  relationship  by 
blood;  cousinhood. 
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However,  this  cousinship  with  the  duchess  came  out  by 
chance  one  day.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  Iii. 

cousiny  (kuz'ni  orkuz'n-i),  a.  [<  cousin 1 + -y1.] 
Pertaining  to  cousins  or  collateral  relationship. 
As  for  this  paper,  with  these  cousiny  names, 

I — ’tis  my  will  — commit  it  to  the  tiames.  Crabhe. 

cousnert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cozener. 

coussinet  (F.  pron.  ko-se-na'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of 

*coussin,  a cushion:  see  cushion.]  In  arch.,  a 
member  of  the  Ionic  capital  between  the  abacus 
and  the  echinus. 

COUSSO,  n.  See  kousso. 

cousu  (ko-su'),  a.  [F.  (<  L.  consutus),  pp.  of 
coudre,  sew,  \ L.  consuere,  sew  together : see 
consute.]  In  her.,  same  as  rernpli,  but  admit- 
ting in  some  cases  of  two  metals  or  two  colors 
being  carried  side  by  side,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom : as,  a chief  argent  cousu  or. 

couteau  (ko-to'),  n. ; pi.  couteaux  (-toz').  [For- 
merly coutel;  locally  in  United  States  cuttoe; 
F.  couteau,  < OF.  coutel  = Pr.  coltelli,  cotelh  = 
Sp.  cucliillo  = Pg.  cutela  = It.  cultello,  coltello, 
< L.  cultellus,  dim.  of  culter,  a knife : see  colter 
and  cutlass.]  A knife  or  dagger;  specifically, 
a long,  straight  double-edged  weapon  carried 
in  the  middle  ages  by  persons  not  of  the  mili- 
tary class,  as  on  journeys,  or  by  foot-soldiers 

and  attendants  on  a camp Couteau  de  Breche, 

a variety  of  the  partizan  or  halberd,  a weapon  resembling 
a short,  broad  sword-blade  fixed  on  a start1. — Couteau  de 
Chasse,  a hunting-knife,  or  hunters'  knife,  especially  for 
breaking  or  cutting  up  the  quarry. 

COUtht,  COUthet  (koth),  pret.  [<  ME.  couth, 
couthe,  coude,<.  AS.  cuthe,  pret. : see  could,  can1.] 
Knew ; was  able : an  obsolete  form  of  could. 
Alle  the  sciences  vnder  sonne  and  alle  the  sotyle  craftes 
I wolde  I knewe  and  couth  kyndely  in  myne  herte ! 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  49. 

Well  couth  he  tune  his  pipe  and  frame  his  stile. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  January. 

COUtht  (koth),  pp.  and  a.  [<  ME.  couth,  < AS. 
cuth,  pp.  See  can1,  and  cf.  uncouth,  kithe.] 
Known ; well-known  ; usual ; customary : an 
obsolete  past  participle  of  can1. 

William  thei  receyued, 

With  clipping  & kesseng  & alle  couthe  dedes. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3659. 

couthie,  couthy  (ko'thi),  a.  [An  extension  of 
couth,  known.]  Kindly ; neighborly ; familiar. 
[Scotch.] 

Fu’  weel  can  they  ding  dool  away 
Wi'  comrades  couthie. 

Fergusson,  Rising  of  the  Session. 

couthie,  couthy  (ko'thi),  adv.  [<  couthie,  couthy, 
a.]  In  a kindly  manner;  lovingly.  [Scotch.] 
I Bpier’d  [asked]  for  my  cousin  fu’  couthy  and  sweet. 

Burns , Last  May  a Braw  Wooer. 

COUtil  (ko'til),  n.  A heavy  cotton  or  linen  fab- 
ric, much  like  canvas,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  corsets. 

COUVade  (ko-vad'),  n.  [F.,  a brooding,  sitting, 
cowering,  < corner,  hatch,  brood,  sit,  cower,  < L. 
cubare,  lie  down : see  core2,  covey1.]  A custom, 
reported  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times 
among  some  of  the  primitive  races  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  accordance  with  which,  after 
the  birth  of  a child,  the  father  takes  to  bed, 
and  receives  the  delicacies  and  careful  atten- 
tion usually  given  among  civilized  people  to  the 
mother.  The  custom  was  observed,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus, among  the  Corsicans  ; and  Strabo  notices  it  among  the 
Spanish  Basques,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  Gascons,  it 
is  said  still  to  be  practised.  Travelers,  from  Marco  Polo 
downward,  have  reported  a somewhat  similar  custom 
among  the  Siamese,  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  negroes,  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  etc. 

COUVert  (ko-var'),  n.  [F.,  plate,  napkin,  spoon, 
knife,  and  fork,  of  each  guest,  also  the  spoon 
and  fork  only,  lit.  a cover,  < couvrir,  cover : see 
cover1,  covert.]  See  cover1,  6. 

COUVerte  (ko-vart'),  n.  [F.  (=  Pr.  cuberta  = 
Sp.  cubierta  =Pg.  coberta,  cuberta),  glaze,  deck, 
lit.  a cover,  orig.  pp.  fem.  of  couvrir,  cover : see 
cover1,  covert.]  In  ceram. , same  as  glaze. 

couveuse  (ko-vez'),  n.  [F.,  fem.,<  corner,  brood, 
batch:  s ec  couvade,  core2.]  1.  A brooder. — 2. 
An  apparatus  for  the  preservation  of  infants 
prematurely  born.  It  is  designed  principally  to  pro- 
tect the  child  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, preserving  a uniform  temperature  approximating 
to  that  of  the  human  body,  and  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  warmed  air. 

couvre-nuque  (ko'vr-nuk),  n.  [F.,  < couvrir, 
cover  (see  cover1)  + nuque,  the  nape  of  the  neck.] 
In  armor,  that  part  of  a helmet  which  protects 
the  neck.  Such  appendages  were  rare  in  classical  an- 
tiquity, and  were  apparently  unknown  to  the  Roman  le- 
gionary. In  the  early  time  of  the  middle  ages  the  neck 
was  protected  by  the  camail,  and  the  fully  developed  ar- 
met,  following  the  form  of  the  person  accurately,  pro- 
tected the  nape  of  the  neck  by  a plate  of  steel,  of  which  the 
edge  fitted  a groove  in  the  gorgerin,  allowing  a free  6ide- 
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wise  movement.  (See  armet.)  In  the  headpieces  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  full  pano- 
ply of  steel,  the  couvre-nuque  was  a large  plate  secured  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  helmet  behind,  or  more  commonly  a 
series  of  plates,  like  the  tassets,  moving  one  upon  another 
and  secured  to  a lining  of  leather  or  some  other  material 
by  rivets. 

coima  (ko'shi-ii),  n.  1.  Tlie  Pithecia  sat  anus, 
or  black-bearded  saki. — 2.  The  red-backed 
eaki,  Pithecia  chiropotes,  a South  American 
monkey  of  the  subfamily  Pitheciinse. 
couxio,  n.  Same  as  couxia. 
covado  (ko-va/dd),  n.  [Pg.,  also  coto , a cubit, 
ell  Flemish,  < L.  cubitum , cubitus , a cubit:  see 
cubit.']  A cloth-measure  of  Portugal ; a cubit. 
It  is  theoretically  24  Portuguese  inches ; but  in  retail  trade 
the  covado  avantajado  is  employed,  which  is  variously  said 
to  be  from  $ to  1=|  inches  longer.  It  has  no  doubt  varied. 
Taking  it  at  24£  inches  (the  usual  statement),  it  is  equal 
to  2(1.7  English  inches.  The  same  measure  was  used  in 
Brazil ; but  both  countries  have  now  adopted  the  metric 
system. 

covariant  (ko-va'ri-ant),  n.  [<  co-1  + variant .] 
In  math.,  a function  which  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  primitive  function  from  which 
it  is  derived  as  any  of  its  linear  transforms  to 
a similarly  derived  transform  of  its  primitive ; 
a function  of  the  coefficients  and  variables  of  a 
given  qnantie,  such  that  when  the  quantic  is 
linearly  transformed,  the  same  function  of  the 
new  variables  and  coefficients  is  equal  to  the  old 
function  multiplied  by  some  power  of  the  modu- 
lus of  transformation.  Covariants  were  discov- 
ered by  Cayley,  and  so  named  by  Sylvester,  1852. 
cove1  (kov),  ii.  [A  word  with  a wide  range  of 
meanings:  < ME.  *eove  (not  recorded),  < AS. 
cofa,  a chamber,  room  (applied  also  to  the  ark), 
ONorth.  cofa,  a chamber,  also  a cave,  = Ieel. 
hofi,  a hut,  shed,  cell,  = Norw.  hove,  a closet, 
= Sw.  dial,  hove,  a hut,  = MLG.  hove,  have,  hofe, 
EG.  have,  home,  a pen,  a sty,  stall,  = MHG. 
hobe,  G.  hoben  (G.  also  hofen,  < LG.),  a cabin, 
stall,  cage  (of.  MHG.  hobel,  a little  cottage,  and 
OHG.  chubisi,  a hut) ; Goth,  form  not  recorded. 
Perhaps  akin  to  cubs,  a stall,  cubby,  a snug,  con- 
fined place  (see  cubs,  cubby1),  but  not  to  cave1, 
coop,  cup,  or  alcove,  with  which  last  word  cove  is 
often  erroneously  connected.  In  the  architec- 
tural sense,  cove  corresponds  to  It.  cavetto,  lit. 
a little  hollow.]  1.  A small  inlet,  creek,  or 
bay ; a recess  or  nook  in  the  shore  of  any  con- 
siderable body  of  water. 

On  both  sides  every  lialfe  myle  gallant  Ctmes,  to  con- 
taine  in  many  of  them  100  sayle. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  I.  111. 

At  length  I spied  a little  cove  on  the  right  shore  of  the 
creek,  to  which  with  great  pain  and  difficulty  I guided 
my  raft  Defoe,  Uohinson  Crusoe,  p.  SO. 

Waves  that  up  a quiet  cove 

Kolling  slide.  Tennyson , Eleanore. 

Hence  — 2.  Ahollow,  nook,  orrecess  in  a moun- 
tain, or  among  mountains.  The  word  cove  is  used 
with  this  meaning  In  various  regions,  especially  in  the 
Lake  district  of  England,  and  ill  parts  of  the  Appalachian 
range  in  the  United  States.  The  coves  of  the  Blue  Kidge 
in  Virginia  are  oval,  almost  entirely  inclosed,  valleys,  and 
are  a prominent  topographical  feature  of  that  part  of  the 
Appalachian  system. 

3.  In  arch.,  a concavity;  any  kind  of  concave 
molding ; the  hollow  of  a vault.  The  term  is  com- 
monly  applied  to  the  curve  which  is  sometimes  used  to 
connect  the  ceiling  of  a room  with  the  walls,  and  which 
springs  from  above  the  cornice.  See  coved  ceiling , under 
coved. 

4|  In  ship-building,  a curved  or  arched  mold- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  taffrail.  An  elliptical 
molding  above  it  was  called  the  arch  of  the  cove. 
cove1  (kov),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  coved, 
ppr.  coving.  [<  cove1,  «.]  To  arch  over. 

Tlie  brook  ploughed  down  from  the  higher  barrows,  and 
the  coving  hanks  were  roofed  with  furze. 

If.  D.  Blackmore,  LornaDoone,  xxxvii. 

cove2!  (kov),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  cover,  P.  couver  (=  It. 
covare),  brood,  hatch,  < L.  cubare,  lie  down,  in 
comp,  incubare,  brood,  incubate:  see  cubation, 
incubate,  etc.,  and  cf.  couvade  and  covey1.]  To 
brood,  cover,  or  sit  over. 

-Not  being  able  to  cove  or  sit  upon  them  [eggs],  . . . she 
bestoweth  them  in  the  gravel. 

Holland , tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  800. 
COVe3  (kov),  n.  [Also  covey,  in  old  slang  writ- 
ten eofe  (whence  euffin),  gipsy  cova,  a thing, 
covo,  that  man,  covi,  that  woman.]  A man;  a 
person ; a fellow : generally  preceded  by  some 
adjective : as,  an  old  cove;  a rum  cove;  a flash 
cove,  etc.  [Slang.] 

There's  a gentry  co  ve  here.  Wits’  Recreations  (1654). 

A hen  cove,  a hrave  cove , a gentry  euffin. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Itoaring  Girl,  v.  1. 

COVe-bracketing  (kov,brak'1'et-ing),  n.  The 
wooden  skeleton  forming  a cove:  applied  chief- 
ly to  the  bracketing  for  the  cove  of  a ceiling. 
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coved  (kovd),  p.  a.  [<  cove1,  3,  + -cd2.]  Form- 
ing an  arch ; arched ; curving ; concave. 

The  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabians  are 
rounded  into  domes  and  coved  roofs. 

11.  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  xliv. 

That  singular  coved  cornice  which  seems  to  have  been 
universal  in  Roman  basilicas,  though  not  found  anywhere 
else  that  I am  aware  of.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  414. 

Coved  ceiling,  a ceiling  formed  in  a coved  or  arched 
manner  at  its  junction  with  the  side  walls.  Such  ceilings 


Coved  Ceiling. — Louvre  Palace,  Paris. 


are  frequently  elaborately  ornamented  with  panels  en- 
riched with  moldings  or  carvings. 

covellin,  covelline  (ko-vel'iu),  n.  [From  Pro- 
fessor N.  Corelli .]  Native  copper  sulphid 
(CuS),  usually  occurring  massive,  of  an  indigo- 
bine  color,  hence  called  indigo-copper. 
covellite  (kov'el-it),  n.  Same  as  covellin. 
coven1!,  «.  See  covin1. 
coven2!,  n.  See  covent. 

COVenable!,  a.  [<  ME.  covenable,  contr.  conable, 
and  by  corruption  comenable,  < OP.  covenable, 
cuvenable,  also  convenable,  mod.  P.  convenable 
(>  E.  convenable,  q.  v.)  = Pr.  convenable,  coven- 
hable=Pg.  convinhavel,  < ML.  convenabilis,  irreg. 

< L.  convenire  (>  OP.  covenir,  cuvenir,  convenir, 

P.  convenir),  come  together,  agree : see  convene, 
convenient .]  1.  Suitable;  fit;  proper;  due. 

Thei  [herbs  and  trees]  waxen  f aste  in  swiche  places  as  ben 
covenable  to  them.  Chaucer , Boethius,  iii.  prose  2. 

"VVherfor  and  a couenable  name  he  putte  to  the  place. 

Wyclif,  Ex.  xv.  23. 

Weche  foure  and  twenty  sholde,  to  the  couenable  so- 
maunse  [summons]  of  the  forseyde  meyre,  come. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  349. 

2.  Accordant  j agreeing;  consistent. 

The  witnessingis  weren  not  couenable. 

Wyclif,  Mark  xiv.  56. 

covenablenesst,  n.  [<  ME.  covcnablenesse ; < cov- 
enable + -ness.]  Suitableness;  fitness;  oppor- 
tunity. 

To  alle  nede  time  is  and  eouenablenesse  [var.  cesoun, 
Purv.].  Wyclif,  Eccl.  viii.  6. 

covenabletyf,  n.  [<  ME.  covenablete , < OF.  cove - 
nablete,  cuvenablet-c , conv enable te,  < covenable : see 
covenable  and  - ty .]  Suitableness ; fitness ; suit- 
able time  or  opportunity. 

Fro  that  tyme  he  sougte  couenablete  [var.  oportunyte, 
Purv.]  for  to  bitake  him.  Wyclif,  Mat.  xxvi.  16. 

covenablyt,  adv . [<  ME.  covenably,  covcnabli; 

< covenable , a.]  Suitably;  conveniently;  pro- 
portionately. 

ne  sougte  how  he  schulde  bitraye  him  couenably. 

Wyclif,  Mark  xiv.  11  (Oxf.). 
Thei  ban  grete  Leves,  of  a Fote  and  an  half  of  lengthe : 
and  thei  ben  covenably  large  [wide]. 

^ Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  49. 

covenant  (kuv'e-nant),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
covnant,  < ME.  covenant,  covcnaunt,  covenand, 
rarely  convenant,  contr.  covnant,  command,  co- 
nant,  conand,  and  by  corruption  comenaunt,  < 
OP.  covenant,  cuvenant,  convenant,  couvenent, 
covinent,  also  convenant,  P.  convenant  (=  Pr. 
convinent,  covinent  = It.  convenente),  agreement. 
< covenant , cuvenant,  etc.,  adj.,<L.  convenience, 
agreeing,  agreeable,  suitable,  convenient,  ppr. 
of  convenire  (>OF.  covenir,  cuvenir,  etc.),  agree: 
see  covenable,  and  cf.  convenient,  of  which  cove- 
nant is  ult.  a doublet.  Cf.  equiv.  covent. ] 1.  A 
mutual  compact  or  agreement  of  two  or  more 
persons  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing  some 
aet;  a contract;  a compact. 

I made  couenaunt,  true  to  be, 

Firste  wlianne  y baptisid  was. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  35. 
Love  prays.  It  makes  covenants  with  Eternal  Power  in 
behalf  of  this  dear  mate.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  168. 

2.  In  law : (a)  In  general,  an  agreement  under 
seal ; a specialty , any  promise  made  by  deed. 

Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 

That  covenants  may  he  kept  on  either  hand. 

Shak.,  T,  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
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Covenants  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  not  according  to  any  secret 
reservation.  Stilling  feet,  Sermons,  II.  v. 

( b ) More  particularly,  a subordinate  stipulation 
forming  part  of  the  same  sealed  instrument 
with  the  agreement  to  which  it  is  incidental : 
as,  a covenant  of  warranty  of  title  in  a deed. — 

3.  In  Biblical  lisage,  the  free  promise  of  God, 
generally,  though  not  always  expressly,  accom- 
panied by  the  requirement  of  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions  on  the  part  of  man. 

I do  set  my  how  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a token 
of  a covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.  Gen.  ix.  13. 

4.  Ecclcs.y  a solemn  agreement  between  the 
members  of  a church,  as  that  they  will  act  to- 
gether in  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  Specifically,  in  Scottish  hist.,  the  bond  or  engage- 
ment subscribed  in  1638,  and  often  called  the  National 
Covenant,  based  upon  the  covenant  or  oath  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  in  1581  (preceded 
by  a similar  one  in  1557),  which  was  signed  and  enjoined 
upon  all  his  subjects  by  James  VI.  (afterward  Janies  I.  of 
England),  and  renewed  in  1590  and  1596.  Its  object  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Reformed  religion 
against  popery,  and  its  particular  cause  was  the  attempt 
of  Charles  I.  to  force  a liturgy  upon  Scotland.  At  the 
restoration  of  episcopacy  in  1662,  both  the  National  Cove- 
nant and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  1643  (see 
below)  were  proscribed,  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  not 
regained  until  after  the  revolution  of  1688. 

5f.  Specifically,  an  indenture ; an  article  of  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Euery  prentes  of  the  sayd  craft  that  is  inrolled  and 
trewly  seruetlie  his  cownand,  shall  pay  a spoue  of  selver. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  316. 

At  Michalmas  next  my  cov’nant  comes  out, 

When  every  man  gathers  his  lee. 

Jolly  Finder  [pound-keeper]  of  Wakefield  (Child's 
[Ballads, V.  206). 

Action  of  covenant,  or  covenant  merely,  the  common- 
law  form  of  action  by  which  a plaintiff  claims  damages 
for  breach  of  covenant  or  contract  under  seal. — Breach 
of  covenant.  See  breach. — Concurrent  covenant. 
See  dependent  covenant. — Covenant  against  encum- 
brances. See  encumbrance.—  Covenant  of  redemption, 
in  theol.,  a covenant  which  the  Father  is  thought  by  cer- 
tain theologians  to  have  made  with  the  Son,  whereby  the 
former  agreed  to  give  to  the  latter  the  elect,  provided  the 
latter  would  do  and  suffer  all  that  he  afterward  did  and 
suffered  for  their  redemption. — Covenant  of  works, 
in  theol.,  the  covenant  before  the  fall,  conditioned  on 
obedience : distinguished  from  the  covenant  of  grace , or 
the  covenant  after  the  fall,  conditioned  on  faith. — Cove- 
nant real,  a covenant  by  which  a person  covenants  for 
his  heirs  as  well  as  for  himself,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  covenants  for  title,  thus  binding  them  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  covenant  if  they  should  inherit  assets  from  him, 
but  not  otherwise.— Covenants  which  run  with  the 
land,  covenants  relating  to  real  property,  such  that  either 
the  liability  to  perform  or  the  right  to  take  advantage 
passes  to  the  transferee  of  the  estate  of  either  party. — 
Covenant  to  stand  seized  to  uses,  a covenant  by  which 
an  owner  of  land  covenants,  in  consideration  of  blood  or 
marriage,  that  he  will  stand  seized  or  possessed  of  the 
same  to  the  use  of  his  wife  or  a near  relative.  This,  under 
the  statute  of  uses,  which  declared  the  ownership  to  be  in 
the  person  beneficially  interested,  operated  as  a convey- 
ance to  the  latter.—  Covenant  With  Christ,  the  covenant 
into  which  the  members  of  most  non-liturgical  churches 
publicly  enter  on  uniting  with  the  church,  to  live  as  loyal 
and  faithful  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. — Covenant  With 
the  church,  a covenant  similar  to  the  preceding,  to  walk 
in  harmony  with  tlie  particular  church  of  which  the  one 
covenanting  desires  to  become  a member,  and  to  labor 
for  its  peace  and  prosperity.— Dependent  or  concur- 
rent covenant,  a covenant  which  will  not  sustain  an  ac- 
tion in  case  of  breach,  without  a performance  or  tender  of 
performance  of  the  covenant  on  the  other  side.— Half- 
way covenant,  a practice  which  prevailed  for  a time  in 
the  Puritan  churches  in  New  England,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  according  to  which  persons  who  had  been  bap- 
tized in  their  infancy  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  church-membership,  provided  they  as- 
sented to  the  doctrines  of  faith,  entered  into  covenant 
with  the  church,  and  did  not  lead  scandalous  and  immoral 
lives,  although  they  gave  no  evidence  of  conversion  and 
made  no  profession  of  Christian  experience. — Indepen- 
dent covenant,  a covenant  which  must  be  performed, 
and  the  breach  of  which  will  sustain  an  action,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  covenantee  has  performed  the  cove- 
nants upon  his  part  in  the  same  instrumentor  agreement.  — 
National  Covenant.  See  covenant,  4,. — Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  a solemn  contract  entered  into  between 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  com- 
missioners from  the  English  Parliament  in  1643,  having  for 
its  object  a uniformity  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline 
throughout  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  according  to 
the  Presbyterian  standards.  It  was  opposed  to  both  popery 
and  prelacy.— The  Old  Covenant,  the  New  Covenant, 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  respectively;  the 
designations  of  the  two  parts  of  tlie  Bible,  commonly  called 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  See  testament.  = Syn.  En- 
gagement, etc.  (see  promise,  n.) ; Covenant , Contract,  com- 
pact, bargain,  convention,  mutual  pledge.  Covenant,  as 
now  used  (apart  from  its  legal  meaning),  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  solemnity,  and  is  generally  used  of  religious  mat- 
ters, no  civil  penalty  necessarily  following  the  infraction 
of  it,  while  contract  has  a much  wider  sense  as  applied  to 
some  agreement  between  two  or  more.  A s law  terms,  cove- 
nant generally  implies  an  agreement  in  writing,  signed 
and  sealed,  whereas  contract  includes  verbal  agreements 
or  such  as  are  not  signed  and  sealed. 

covenant  (kuv'e-nant),  v.  [<  covenant,  ».]  I. 
intrans.  To  enter  into  a formal  agreement; 
contract;  bind  one’s  self  by  contract;  agree 
formally  or  solemnly : as,  A covenants  with  B 


covenant 

to  convey  to  him  a certain  estate : with  for  be- 
fore the  thing  or  price. 

They  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Mat.  xxvi.  15. 

I had  covenanted  at  Montriul  to  give  him  a new  hat  with 
silver  button  and  loop.  Sterne , Sentimental  Journey,  p.  96. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  agree  or  subscribe  to  or 
promise  by  covenant ; engage  by  a pledge. 

According  to  the  word  that  I covenanted  with  you. 

Hag.  ii.  5. 

To  the  Irish  hee  so  farrcondiscended,  as  first  to  tolerate 
in  privat,  then  to  covnant  op’nly,  the  tolerating  of  Popery. 

Milton , Eikonoklastes,  xiii. 

We  were  asked  to  covenant  that  we  would  make  no 
change  without  the  consent  of  the  laity;  but  neither  could 
they  make  any  change  without  the  consent  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  310. 

2t.  To  demand  as  a condition  or  stipulation ; 
stipulate. 

Imprimis  then,  I covenant  that  your  Acquaintance  be 
general ; that  you  admit  no  sworn  Confident,  or  Intimate 
ot  your  own  Sex.  Congreve , Way  of  the  World,  iv.  5. 
Covenanted  civil  service.  See  civil.— Covenanted 
mercies,  in  tlieol.,  divine  mercies  pledged  in  some  specific 
divine  promise,  as  to  those  that  have  received  baptism,  for 
example,  in  contradistinction  to  uncovenanted  mercies — 
that  is,  mercies  not  so  specifically  promised. 

covenant-breaker  (kuv'e-nant-bra//k6r),  n. 
One  who  violates  a covenant."  Milton. 
covenanted  (kuv'e-nan-ted),  a.  [<  covenant  + 
-ed2.)  Holding  a position,  situation,  or  the 
like,  under  a covenant  or  contract. 

W e shall  be  obliged  henceforward  to  have  more  natives  in 
the  service,  and  the  duties  of  the  covenanted  civilians  sent 
from  Europe  will  be  more  and  more  those  of  supervision 
and  wise  guidance.  Contemporary  Jiev.,  LI.  27. 

Covenantee  (kuv,/e-nan-te'),  n.  [<  covenant  + 
-ee1.]  The  party  to  a covenant  to  whom  the 
performance  of  its  obligation  is  expressed  to  be 
due. 

covenanter  (kuv'e-nan-ter),  n.  [<  covenant  + 
-er1.]  1.  One  wlio  makes  a covenant ; a party 
to  an  agreement  or  contract. 

A covenant  to  do  any  action  at  a certain  time  or  place 
is  then  dissolved  by  the  covenanter. 

Hobbes,  De  Corpore  Politico,  i.  2. 
2.  [ cap .]  In  Scottish  hist.,  one  of  those  who  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  in  1638 
and  1643,  bound  themselves  by  solemn  cove- 
nant to  uphold  and  maintain  the  Presbyterian 
doctrine  and  polity  as  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  exclusion  of  both  prelacy  and  popery. 
The  name  continued  to  be  applied  to  those  who  dissented 
from  the  final  settlement  in  1688,  more  definitely  called 
Cameronians,  and  afterward  Reformed  Presbyterians.  See 
covenant,  n.,  4, 

I am  sorry  to  hear  of  new  oathes  in  Scotland  between 
the  covenanters,  who  they  say  will  have  none  but  Jesus 
Christ  to  reign  over  them.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Letters. 

covenanting  (kuv'e-nan-ting),,j.  a.  [<  covenant 
+ -i«32.]  1.  Of  or’pertaining  to  the  Covenant- 
ers : as,  the  covenanting  cause. — 2.  Belonging 
to  the  extreme  party  of  Presbyterians,  known 
as  Covenanters,  who  dissented  from  the  final 
settlement  of  the  matters  at  issue  between  the 
Scottish  church  and  the  king,  and  afterward 
formed  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church : as, 
a covenanting  minister. 

Strike  this  day  as  if  the  anvil 
Lay  beneath  your  blows  the  while, 

Be  they  Covenanting  traitors, 

Or  the  brood  of  false  Argyle  ! 

Aytoun,  Burial  March  of  Dundee. 

covenantor  (kuv'e-nan-tor),  n.  [<  covenant  + 
-or;  equiv.  to  covenanter ’’]  In  law,  that  party 
to  a covenant,  agreement,  or  contract  by  whom 
the  obligation  expressed  in  it  is  to  he  per- 
formed. 

covenoust  (kuv'e-nus),  a.  See  covinous. 
coventt,  ».  [Also,  rarely,  coven,  covin,  < ME. 
covent,  covand,  covaund  (=  MLG-.  leovent,  kavent, 
convent),  < OF.  covent,  covant,  couvant,  chou- 
vent,  chouvant,  also  convent,  counvent,  = Pr.  co- 
vent, coven  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  convento,  < L.  conven- 
tus,  a meeting,  assembly,  agreement,  covenant, 
ML.  also  a convent:  see  convent,  of  which  co- 
vent is  a doublet,  the  older  form  in  E.  In  the 
sense  of  ‘ covenant,’  in  part  confused  with  cove- 
nant. Cf.  covin-tree.']  1.  A meeting;  a gather- 
ing ; an  assembly. 

If  ther  shal  entre  into  goure  couent,  or  gederynge  to- 
gydere,  a man.  Wyclif,  Jas.  ii.  2 (Oxf.). 

Thou  hast  defendid  me  fro  the  couent  of  warieris. 

Wyclif,  Ps.  lxiii.  S (Oxf.). 

2.  A convent  or  monastery ; the  monks  or  nuns 
collectively. 

All  the  Covente  standing  about  y»  Herse,  without  the 
rayles,  singing  diuerse  antems. 

Books  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  34. 
The  abbot  sayd  to  his  covent. 

Jjytelt  Geste  of  Robyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V,  60). 

I.  43 
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We  were  met  by  two  Franciscan  Friers,  who  saluted  and 
conveyed  us  to  their  covent.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  120. 
[Hence  the  name  of  Covent  Garden,  in  London,  a garden 
formerly  attached  to  a convent  or  monastery,  now  the  site 
of  a celebrated  theater  of  that  name ; also  of  the  city  of 
Coventry.] 

3.  An  agreement ; a covenant. 

Serve  thou  thy  wife,  as  thi  covaunde  was. 

Reliquice  Antiques,  II.  280. 

Thyne  covandes  for  to  fulfllle.  MS.  in  Halliwell. 

Coventry  Act,  to  send  to  Coventry.  See  act, 

send. 

COVentry-bell  (kuv'en-tri-hel),  n.  [The  name 
Coventry,  ME.  Coventre,  is  generally  explained 
from  the  convent  (ME.  covent)  established  there 
by  Earl  Leofric,  11th  century,  hut  the  AS.  form 
Cofentred,  Cofantreo means  ‘tree  of  the  cove  or 
cave’  (gen.  of  cofa,  acove,  a chamber(see  cove1), 
+ tret),  tree),  or  perhaps ‘tree  of  Cofa’(a  proper 
name).]  Anameforthe canterbury-bell,  Cam- 
panula Medium. 

Coventry-blue  (kuv'en-tri-blo),  n.  Blue  thread 
of  a superior  dye  made  at  Coventry  in  England, 
and  used  for  embroidery. 

I have  lost  my  thimble  and  a skein  of  Coventry  blue . 

B.  J orison,  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

coventry-rape  (kuv'en-tri-rap),  n.  The  Cam- 
panula Eapunculus,  having  tuberous  turnip-like 
roots. 

COVe-plane  (kov'plan),  n.  A molding-plane 
cutting  out  a quarter-round  or  scotia.  E.  II. 

.Knight. 

cover1  (kuv'er),  v.  [<  ME.  cuveren,  coveren, 
kuveren,  also  keveren,  kiveren  (>  mod.  dial,  kiver), 
< OF.  covrir,  cuvrir,  couvrir,  F.  couvrir  = Pr. 
cobrir,  cubrir  = Sp.  cubrir  = Pg.  cobrir  = It. 
coprire,  < L.  cooperire,  cover,  < co-  (intensive) 
+ operire,  shut,  hide,  conceal : see  cooperculum, 
etc.,  and  cf.  aperient,  apert .]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
put  something  over  or  upon  so  as  to  protect, 
shut  in,  or  conceal;  overlay:  overspread  or 
envelop  with  something ; specifically,  to  put  a 
cover  or  covering  (designed  for  the  purpose) 
upon  : as,  to  cover  a dish ; to  cover  a chair  with 
plush ; to  cover  a table  with  a cloth ; to  cover 
the  body  with  clothes. 

The  locusts  . . . shall  cover  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Ex.  x.  6. 

The  valleys  are  covered  over  with  corn.  Ps.  lxv.  13. 

Go  to  thy  fellows ; bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the 
meat,  and  we  will  come  to  dinner.  Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  6. 

2.  To  hide  or  screen  as  by  something  overspread 
or  intervening,  either  literally  or  figuratively; 
cause  to  he  invisible  or  unobserved;  put  out 
of  sight  or  consideration : as,  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  covered  by  a cloud ; they  sought 
to  cover  their  guilt : often  followed  by  up  : as, 
the  thieves  covered  up  their  tracks. 

If  I say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even  the 
night  shall  he  light  about  me.  Ps.  cxxxix.  11. 


equivalent  to : as,  the  receipts  do  not  cover  the 
expenses. — 10.  To  include,  embrace,  or  com- 
prehend : as,  an  offense  not  covered  by  any 
statute  ; the  explanation  does  not  cover  all  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  vague  term  “the  beginning"  cov- 
ers the  geological  ages,  because  there  is  no  chaotic  condi- 
tion between  these  and  the  human  period. 

Da-wson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  84. 

11.  To  aim  at  directly;  bring  into  effective 
range  and  aim,  as  of  a rifle  or  other  firearm : 
as,  he  covered  the  thief  with  his  pistol ; hence, 
to  command,  in  a military  sense ; occupy  a com- 
manding position  with  regard  to. 

The  king  was  encamped  in  Shoa,  covering  and  keeping  in 
awe  his  Mahometan  provinces,  Fatigar  and  Dawaro. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  146. 

12.  To  brood  or  sit  on,  as  a hen  on  eggs  or 
chicks. 

Where  finding  life  not  yet  dislodged  quight, 

He  much  rejoyst,  and  courd  it  tenderly, 

As  chicken  newly  hatcht,  from  dreaded  destiny. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  9. 

Whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  generally 
takes  his  stand  upon  a neighbouring  bough. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

13.  To  counterbalance;  compensate  for.  as, 
to  cover  one’s  loss. — 14.  To  contain ; comprise. 
— Covered  battery.  See  battery. — Covered  consecu- 
tives.  See  consecutive. — Covered  money.  See  money. — 
Covered  way.  (a)  In  fort.,  an  open  corridor  bordering 
the  ditch,  and  ranging  round  the  outworks,  so  as  to  form 
a continuous  line  of  communication,  masked  from  the  en- 
emy by  a parapet,  which  in  modern  use  is  regularly  formed 
by  an  embankment.  The  covered  way  is  the  most  in- 
dispensable of  all  the  outworks  to  a besieged  garrison, 
because  it  affords  them  a covered  position  beyond  the 
ditch  from  which  to  make  a sortie,  or  to  guard  the  ditch 
and  the  communications.  If  repulsed  in  a sortie,  the  cov- 
ered way  affords  the  garrison  a secure  point  of  retreat. 
(&)  In  arch.,  a recess  left  in  a brick  or  stone  wall  to  re- 
ceive the  roofing.  Givilt.  Also  covert-way. — To  cover 
into,  to  transfer  to : as,  to  cover  the  balance  of  an  appro- 
priation into  the  Treasury. 

There  remains  a considerable  sum  (about  $2,600)  to  cover 
into  the  treasury.  Science,  V.  374. 

To  cover  shorts  or  short  sales,  on  the  stock  exchange , 
to  buy  in  such  stocks  as  have  been  sold  short,  in  order  to 
meet  one’s  engagements  or  for  protection  against  loss.  See 
short. — To  cover  the  buckle,  to  execute  a peculiar  and 
difficult  step  in  dancing.  [Colloq.] 

Triplet  played  like  Paganini,  or  an  intoxicated  demon. 
Woffington  covered  the  buckle  in  gallant  style  ; she  danced, 
the  children  danced.  C.  Reade,  Peg  Woffington,  viii. 

To  cover  the  feet.  See  foot.  = Syn.  2.  To  disguise,  se- 
crete, screen,  shield,  mask,  cloak,  veil,  shroud. 

II.  intrans . 1 . To  envelop  or  be  spread  over 
something  so  that  it  is  invisible:  specifically 
said  of  opaque  paints  (those  having  “ body 
which  readily  conceal  the  material  upon  which 
they  are  spread. 

The  product  [white  lead]  covers  as  well  as  the  best  sub- 
stance made  by  the  Dutch  process,  and  better  than  that 
made  by  the  French,  being  denser  and  of  a finer  grain. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser. , p.  421. 


Charity  shall  cover,  the  multitude  of  sins.  1 Pet.  iv.  8. 

No  monument, 

Though  high  and  big  as  Peliou,  shall  be  able 
To  cover  this  base  murder. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  v.  3. 
How  come  others  only  to  make  use  of  the  pretence  of 
vertue  to  deceive,  and  of  honesty  and  integrity  to  cover 
the  deepest  dissimulation  ? Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

3.  To  pardon  or  remit:  a scriptural  use. 

Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin 
is  covered.  ps.  xxxii.  i. 


Thou  hast  covered  all  their  sin. 


Ps.  lxxxv.  2. 


2.  To  lay  a table  for  a meal ; prepare  a banquet. 

To  cover  courtly  for  a king.  Greene,  Friar  Bacon,  p.  169. 

Lor.  Bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  too,  sir  : only,  cover  is  the  word. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  5. 

^3.  To  put  one’s  hat  on. 

cover1  (kuv'er),  n.  [<  covert,  v.  Cf.  covert .] 
1 . Something  which  is  laid,  placed,  or  spread 
over  or  upon  another  thing  to  inclose,  close, 
envelop,  or  protect  it : as,  the  cover  of  a box  or  a 
dish;  the  cover  of  a bed;  the  cover  of  a hook. 


The  sin  or  defilement  is  covered,  a legal  term  which  is 
often  equivalent  to  atonement. 

Bible  Commentary,  Ps.  xxxii.  1. 

4.  Reflexively  and  figuratively,  to  invest  or 
overspread  (one’s  self  or  one’s  reputation  with) : 
as,  he  covered  himself  with  glory. 

In  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  powers  that  covered 
themselves  with  everlasting  infamy  by  the  partition  of 
Poland,  there  is  none  more  marked  for  selfish  profligacy. 

Brougham. 

5.  To  shelter;  protect;  defend:  as,  a squadron 
of  horse  covered  the  retreat. 

And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  around. 

Cowley. 

The  loss  of  the  Spaniards,  covered  as  they  were  by  their 
defences,  was  inconsiderable. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa. , ii.  12. 

6.  To  put  the  usual  head-covering  on;  replace 
the  hat  on. 

For  if  the  woman  be  not  covered , let  her  also  be  shorn. 

1 Cor.  xi.  6. 

Nay ; pray  be  covered.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  3. 

7.  To  travel  or  pass  over;  move  through:  as, 
the  express  covered  the  distance  in  fifteen  min- 
utes.— 8.  To  copulate  with:  said  of  male  ani- 
mals.— 9.  To  be  equal  to ; be  of  the  same 
extent  or  amount;  be  coextensive  with;  be 


The  Latins  celebrated  the  mass  of  the  resurrection,  and 
at  Gloria  in  excelsis  a cover  was  let  down,  and  the  tapes- 
try on  the  front  of  the  holy  sepulchre  appeared,  repre- 
senting the  resurrection. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  18. 

The  canvas  cover  of  the  buggy  had  been  folded  away 
under  it.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  125. 

2.  Something  which  veils,  screens,  or  shuts 
from  sight;  an  obstruction  to  vision  or  per- 
ception ; a concealment ; a screen ; a disguise : 
as,  to  address  a letter  under  cover  to  another 
person ; he  assumed  the  disguise  of  a merchant 
as  a cover  for  his  design. 

Their  bluntness,  as  it  is  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity, 
is  the  best  cover  to  artifice.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  208. 

The  main  body  retired  under  cover  of  the  night.  Hay. 

3.  Shelter  of  any  kind;  defense,  as  against  the 
weather  or  an  enemy ; protection : as,  the  troops 
fought  under  cover  of  the  batteries. 

By  being  compelled  to  lodge  in  the  field,  which  grew 
now  to  be  very  cold,  whilst  his  army  was  under  cover,  they 
might  be  forced  to  retire.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

I went  under  cover  of  this  escort  to  the  end  of  their 
march.  U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  386. 

4.  Shrubbery,  woods,  thicket,  underbrush,  etc., 
which  shelter  and  conceal  game : as,  to  beat  a 
cover ; to  ride  to  cover . 


cover 

The  game  was  then  driven  from  the  cover. 

Strutt , Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  79. 
I steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I slide  by  hazel  covers. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

5.  In  roofing,  that  part  of  a slate,  tile,  or  shin- 
gle which  is  covered  by  the  overlap  of  the  course 
above. — 6.  [Cf.  F.  convert,  with  same  sense: 
see  convert .]  The  utensils,  such  as  plate,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  napkin,  wine-glasses,  etc.,  re- 
quired at  table  by  one  person : so  called  be- 
cause originally  brought  together  in  a case,  or 
in  compact  form,  for  transportation,  traveling, 
or  the  like : as,  the  traveling  cover  of  King  George 
IV.  in  the  J ones  collection  at  South  Kensington ; 
to  lay  a cover. — 7.  The  cap-head  or  end-piece 

of  an  upright  steam-cylinder To  break  cover. 

See  break. — To  draw  a cover.  See  draw.  =Syn.  See 
covering. 

C0ver2t,  v.  [<  ME.  coveren,  cuveren,  kuveren,  kcv- 
eren,  < OF.  cobrer,  coubrer  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  cobrar, 

< ML.  *cuperare  (cf.  deriv.  cuper amentum)  for 
recuperare,  recover : see  recover  and  recuperate .] 

1.  trans.  1 . To  gain ; win ; get ; obtain. 

I schulde  keuer  the  more  comfort  to  karp  yow  wyth. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1221. 

2.  To  restore ; recover ; heal ; cure. 

Quen  that  comly  he  keuered  his  wyttes. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1755. 

I scholde  cover e agayn  my  sigght.  Seven  Sages,  1.  357. 

Here  may  men  fynde  a faythfull  frende, 

That  thus  has  couered  vs  of  oure  care. 

York  Plays,  p.  199. 

ii.  intrans.  1 . To  get  on ; advance. 

Thei  keuered  with  clene  strengthe  with  him  to  towne. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3647. 

2.  To  recover;  get  well. 

Than  were  we  covered  of  oure  cares  colde. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  762. 

coverclet,  n.  [<  ME.  covcrkyl,  covercle,  < OF. 
covercle,  F.  couvercle,  < L.  cooperculum,  a cover, 

< cooperire,  cover:  see  cover1,  v.]  A small  cov- 
er; a lid;  an  operculum. 

A litel  roundel  as  a sercle. 

Paraventre  brode  as  a covercle. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L 792. 
The  covercle  of  a shell-fish. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  11. 

cover-cloth  (kuv'er-klfith),  re.  A covering  for 
a lace-maker’s  pillow.  Each  pillow  has  three  cover- 
cloths.  The  first  is  a part  of  the  pillow  itself,  and  the 
pattern  is  adjusted  upon  it;  the  others  are  detachable. 
One  is  used  to  protect  the  lace  as  it  is  finished,  and  the 
other  is  fastened  under  the  bobbins,  and  is  thrown  over 
the  pillow  when  not  in  use,  to  keep  it  clean.  Diet,  of 
Needlework. 

COVerer  (kuv'er-er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
covers  or  lays  a cover. 

Constantyn  shal  be  here  cook  and  couerer  of  here  churche. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  176. 

cover-glass  (kuv'er-glas),  n.  A slip  of  thin  glass 
used  for  covering  a microscopical  preparation. 
Also  called  cover-slip). 

Pure  cultures  of  Bacterium  lactis  were  found  to  be  pres- 
ent in  every  one,  as  was  easily  ascertained  by  cover-glass 
preparations.  Med.  News,  XLIX.  514. 

covering  (kuv'6r-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  coveryng , Cov- 
ering; verbal  n.  of  cover\  v.~\  1.  That  which 

covers,  as  a lid  or  canopy;  a cover;  something 
spread  or  laid  over  or  wrapped  about  another, 
as  for  concealment,  protection,  or  warmth ; spe- 
cifically, clothing:  as,  feathers  are  the  natural 
covering  of  birds. 

Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark.  Gen.  viii.  13. 

They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge  without  clothing,  that 
they  have  no  covering  in  the  cold.  Job  xxiv.  7. 

The  human  mind,  fed  by  constant  accessions  of  know- 
ledge, periodically  grows  too  large  for  its  theoretical  cov- 
erings, and  bursts  them  asunder  to  appear  in  new  habili- 
ments. Huxley,  Man’s  Place  in  Nature,  p.  72. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  placing  a cover  upon 
something ; specifically,  in  bookbinding,  the  pro- 
cess of  putting  covers  on  a book.  In  pamphlet- 
binding covering  is  done  by  gluing  or  pasting  the  paper 
cover  on  the  back  of  the  sewed  sheets.  In  leather-work 
it  is  effected  by  drawing  the  leather  over  the  boards  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  book,  and  turning  it  in  over  the 
edges  of  the  boards  and  back.  The  covering  of  cloth- 
bound  books  is  technically  known  as  casing. 

3.  In  ceram.,  same  as  glaze.  =Syn.  Screen,  veil, 
disguise,  mask,  cloak ; envelop,  wrapper,  integument,  case, 
cover,  vesture. 

covering-board  (kuv'er-ing-bord),  n.  Naut., 
same  as  plank-sheer. 

The  deep  ship,  pressed  down  pretty  nearly  to  her  cover- 
ing-board by  the  weight  of  her  whole  topsails. 

IF.  C.  Russell , Jack’s  Courtship,  xxiii. 

covering-seed  (kuv'er-ing-sed),  n.  An  old 
popular  name  for  comfits.  Nares. 
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covering-strap  (kuv'er-ing-strap),  n.  In  ship- 
building, a plate  put  under  and  riveted  to  two 
meeting  plates  in  a strake,  to  connect  them, 
coverlet  (kuv'er-let),  re.  [Accom.  form,  as  if 

< cover1,  re.,  + dim.  suffix  -let,  of  ME.  coverlyte, 

< OF.  covrelit,  F.  couvre-lit,  a bed-covering,  < 
covrir,  couvrir,  cover,  + lit,  < L.  lectus,  a bed: 
see  cover1,  v.,  and  lectual.  Cf.  coverlid.']  Origi- 
nally, any  covering  for  a bed ; now,  specifically, 
the  outer  covering. 

They  have  loos’d  out  Dick  o’  the  Cow’s  three  ky, 

And  tane  three  co’erlets  aff  his  wife’s  bed. 

Dick  o’  the  Cow  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  69). 
The  Heroe’s  Bed, 

Where  soft  and  silken  Coverlets  were  spread. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 
Every  man  stretches  his  legs  according  to  the  length  of 
his  coverlet.  Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  i.  4. 

coverlid  (kuv'er-lid),  re.  [Accom.  form,  as  if  < 
cover1  + lid,  of  coverlet,  F.  couvre-lit : see  cover- 
let.'] A corruption  of  coverlet. 

The  silk  star-broider’d  coverlid 
Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

cover-point  (kuv'er-point),  re.  1.  A fielder  in 
the  game  of  cricket  who  stands  a little  to  the 
right  of  and  behind  point,  an  d whose  duty  it  is  to 
stop  andreturnallballsbattedtowardhim.  See 
cricket 2. — 2.  In  the  game  of  lacrosse,  a player 
who  stands  just  in  front  of  point,  and  who  should 
prevent  the  ball  from  coming  near  the  goal. 
CO-versed (ko-verst'),  «•  [<  co-2  + versed.]  Used 
only  in  the  phrase  conversed  sine  (which  see,  un- 
der sine). 

COVer-shamet  (kuv'er-sham),  re.  Anything  used 
to  conceal  shame  or  infamy,  or  prevent  disgrace. 

Does  he  put  on  holy  garments  for  a cover-shame  of  lewd- 
uess  ? Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Those  dangerous  plants  called  cover-shame,  alias  savin, 
and  other  anti-conceptive  weeds  and  poisons. 

Reply  to  Ladies  and  Bachelors  Petition  (Harl.  Misc., 

[IV.  440). 

cover-side  (kuv'er-sld),  re.  The  side  of  a fox- 
^cover  where  the  hunters  congregate.  N.  E.  D. 
cover-slip  (kuv'er-slip),  re.  Same  as  cover-glass. 
cover-slutt  (kuv'er-slut),  re.  [<  cover1,  v.  t., 
+ obj.  slut.]  Something  to  hide  sluttishness. 
[Rare.] 

^ Rags  and  cover  sluts  of  infamy.  Burke,  A Regicide  Peace, 
covert  (kuv'ert),  a.  and  re.  [I.  a. : < ME.  covert,  < 
OF.  covert,  cuvert,  convert,  F.  convert  = Sp.  cu- 
bierto  = Pg.  coberto,  cuberto  = It.  coperto,  co- 
verto,  covered,  < L.  coopertus,  pp.  of  cooperire  (> 
OF.  covrir,  cuvrir,  couvrir,  F.  couvrir,  etc.,  cover: 
see  cover1,  v.).  II.  re. : < ME.  covert,  coverte,  < OF. 
covert,  convert  (F.  covert),  m.,  coverte,  couverte, 
f.,  cover,  covert,  F.  couverte,  f.,  deck,  glazing, 
= Sp.  cubierta  = Pg.  coberta,  cuberta  = It.  co- 
perta,  coverta,  f.,  cover;  < ML.  coopertum,  a 
cover,  covert  (of  woods),  etc.,  cooperta,  a cov- 
er, covered  place,  deck,  etc. : neut.  and  fem. 
respectively  of  L.  coopertus,  pp.  of  cooperire, 
cover:  see  above.  Cf.  convert,  couverte,  and 
cover1,  re.]  I.  a.  1.  Covered;  hidden;  private; 
secret;  concealed;  disguised. 

How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos’d. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iv.  1. 
By  what  best  way, 

"Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile, 
Wenowdebate.  Milton,  P.  I. , ii.  41. 

An  ugly  covert  smile 
Lurked  round  the  captain’s  mouth. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  306. 

2.  Sheltered ; not  open  or  exposed : as,  a cov- 
ert place. 

You  are,  of  either  side  the  green,  to  plant  a covert  alley, 
upon  carpenters’  work.  Bacon,  Gardens. 

On  one  side  are  covert  branches  hung, 

’Mong  which  the  nightingales  have  always  sung 
In  leafy  quiet.  Keats,  Epistle  to  G.  F.  Mathew. 

3.  In  law , under  cover,  authority,  or  protec- 
tion: said  of  a married  woman.  See  feme  co- 
vert, Under  feme.  = Syn.  Latent,  Occult,  etc.  See  secret. 

II.  re.  1.  A protection;  a shelter;  a defense; 
something  that  covers  and  shelters. 

His  cuntre  keppit  in  couert  & pes 
To  the  last  of  his  lyf,  as  a lord  shuld. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13652. 
A tabernacle  ...  for  a covert  from  storm  and  from  rain. 

Isa.  iv.  6. 

The  shepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a rock. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Horace,  I.  xxix. 
2.  Something  that  conceals  or  hides ; a screen; 
a disguise ; a pretext;  an  excuse. 

It  is  the  custom  of  bad  men  and  Hypocrits  to  take  ad- 
vantage at  the  least  abuse  of  good  things,  that  under  that 
covert  they  may  remove  the  goodness  of  those  things 
rather  then  the  abuse.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xvi. 


coverture 

3.  A thicket;  a shady  place  or  a hiding-place ; 
a cover  for  game. 

She  came  down  by  the  covert  of  the  hill.  1 Sam.  xxv.  20. 
When  they  couch  in  their  dens,  and  abide  in  the  covert 
to  lie  in  wait.  Job  xxxviii.  40. 

Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

A shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide, 

That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  7. 
Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 

Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  10. 
Pensive  as  a bird 

Whose  vernal  coverts  Winter  hath  laid  bare. 

Wordsworth,  Calais,  August  7,  1802. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iiL  9. 

4.  Same  as  coverture , 3. 

To  this  the  plaintiff  only  replied,  that  she  was  now  only 
under  covert,  and  not  liable  to  any  debts  contracted  when 
she  was  a single  woman. 

Addison,  Trial  of  Ladies’  Quarrels. 

5.  In  fowling  j a company;  a flock. 

A covert  of  cootes.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  97. 

6.  pi.  In  ornith.,  feathers  covering  the  bases, 
or  more,  of  the  large  feathers  of  the  wing  or 
tail;  the  tectrices.  They  are  divided  into  superior 
and  inferior,  or  upper  and  lower,  coverts.  The  upper  wing- 
coverts  are  divided  into  primary,  which  overlie  the  bases 
of  the  primaries,  and  secondary,  which  overlie  the  bases 
of  the  secondaries.  The  last-named  set  are  subdivided 
into  the  greater  coverts,  a single  row  projecting  furthest 
upon  the  secondaries ; the  median  coverts,  a single  row 
coming  next  in  order ; and  the  lesser  or  least  coverts,  in- 
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Upper  Surface  of  Sparrow’s  Wing,  showing  coverts  and  other 
feathers.  (From  Coues’s  “ Key  to  N.  A.  Birds.”) 


at,  alula  or  bastard  wing;  /,  nine  primaries;  s,  six  secondaries; 
t,  three  inner  secondaries,  commonly  called  tertiaries  or  tertials ; 
SCP,  a row  of  scapularies;  pc,  the  primary  coverts,  overlying  the  pri- 
maries ; gsc , greater  secondary  coverts,  furthest  overlying  the  secon- 
daries; msc,  middle  secondary  coverts,  or  median  coverts,  next  over- 
lying  the  secondaries ; Isc,  lesser  secondary  coverts,  or  least  coverts, 
in  several  indistinguishable  rows. 

eluding  all  the  remainder,  without  distinction  of  rows. 
The  secondary  coverts  are  also  antebrachial  or  cubital , be- 
ing situated  upon  the  forearm ; the  primary  coverts  are 
manual,  situated  upon  the  manus.  The  under  wing-cov- 
erts and  the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  are  not  subdi- 
vided. Tail-coverts  of  either  set  sometimes  project  far  be- 
yond the  tail-feathers,  forming,  for  instance,  the  gorgeous 
train  of  the  peacock.  The  extent  to  which  the  upper  wing- 
coverts  overlie  the  secondaries  is  available  as  a character 
in  classification ; it  is  least  in  the  Passeres,  the  highest 
birds.  See  tectrices. — In  covert,  in  secret ; covertly. 

So  fit  Agents  of  State  are  Women  sometimes,  that  caD 
transact  a Business  in  Covert,  which  if  Men  should  attempt, 
they  would  soon  be  discovered.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  208. 

To  break  covert.  See  break. 

covertt,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  coverten,  < covert , a cover : 
see  covert , n.~\  To  cover. 

This  is  husbondrie 

To  covert  hem  with  sumwhat  whille  thay  drie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  16. 

covert-baron  (kuv'ert-bar//on),  n.  Same  as 
feme  covert  (which  see,  under  feme). 

covertical  (ko-ver'ti-kal),  a.  In  geom.,  having 
common  vertices. 

covertly  (kuv'ert-li),  adv.  Secretly;  closely; 
in  private ; insidiously. 

Whan  Blase  herde  Merlin  thus  couertly  speke  he  thought 
longe  on  these  wordes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  305. 

That  monarch,  with  his  usual  insidious  policy,  had 
covertly  dispatched  an  envoy  to  Barcelona. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  2. 

covertness  (kuv'ert-nes),  n.  Secrecy ; privacy. 

coverture  (kuv'er-tur),  n.  [<  ME.  coverture , 
covertoure  (=  MLG~  ’/coverture),  < OF.  coverture , 
couverture , F.  couverture  = Pr.  cubertura  = Sp. 
Pg.  cobertura  = It.  copritura , < ML.  coopertura, 
< L.  cooperire , pp.  coopertus,  cover : see  cover\ 
v.~]  If.  A cover  or  covering. 

The  covertoures  of  hir  veyn  aparayles. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  meter  2. 

Whose  dismall  brow 
Contemnes  all  roofes  or  civill  coverture. 

Marston,  Sophonisba,  iv.  1. 

The  couverture  is  of  quilted  work. 

J.  Hewitt,  Ancient  Armour,  I.  341. 


coverture 

2.  A covert  or  shelter j covering ; protection ; 
disguise;  pretense.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

All  this  is  done  but  for  a sotilte, 

To  hide  your  falshede  vnder  a coverture , 

But  he  shall  dye  to  niorow  be  ye  sure. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1539. 
Agaynst  his  cruell  scortching  heate, 

Where  hast  thou  coverture  ? 

Spenser , Shep.  Cal.,  July. 
He  . . . saw  their  shame  that  sought 
Vain  covertures.  Milton , P.  L.,  x.  337. 

3.  Specifically,  in  law , the  status  of  a married 
woman  considered  as  under  the  cover  or  pow- 
er of  her  husband,  and  therefore  called  a feme 
Covert.  At  common  law  coverture  disabled  a woman 
from  making  contracts  to  the  prejudice  of  herself  or  her 
husband  without  his  allowance  or  confirmation.  Also 
covert. 

covert-way  (kuv'ert-wa),  n.  Same  as  covered 
way  (which  see,  under  cover 1,  v.  t.). 
covet  (kuv'et),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cuvet ; 
< ME.  coveten,  coveiten,  coveyten,  < AF.  cuveiter, 
OF.  coveiter,  covoiter,  F.  convoiter  (with  inserted 
»)  = Pr.  cobcitar,  cubitar  (cf.  Sp.  codi&iar  = Pg. 
cobiqar,  cubiqar,  covet,  < Sp.  codicia  = Pg.  co- 
biga,  oubiqa,  < ML.  cupiditia : see  covetise)  = It. 
cubitare,  covet,  < ML.  as  if  *cupiditare,  desire, 
covet,  < cupidita(t-)s,  desire  (>ult.  E.  cupidity), 
cupidus,  desirous,  < cupere,  desire : see  cupidous, 
Cupid.)  I.  trans.  1.  To  desire  or  wish  for  with 
eagerness ; desire  earnestly  to  obtain  or  possess : 
in  a good  sense. 

Me  liketh  it  well  for  that  thow  coveytest  prowesse  and 
valour.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  621. 

Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  1 Cor.  xii.  31. 

The  nature  of  man  doth  extremely  covet  to  have  some- 
what in  his  understanding  fixed  and  immovable. 

Bacon , Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  222. 
They  [the  salmon]  covet  to  swim,  by  the  instinct  of  na- 
ture, about  a set  time.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  123. 

2.  To  desire  inordinately  or  without  due  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  others ; wish  to  gain  pos- 
session of  in  an  unlawful  way ; long  for,  as  that 
which  it  is  unlawful  to  obtain  or  possess. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house.  Ex.  xx.  17. 

0 bliude  desire : oh  high  aspiring  harts. 

The  country  Squire  doth  couet  to  be  Knight. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  61. 
=Syn.  1 and  2.  To  long  for,  hanker  after,  aspire  to. — 2 
To  lust  after. 

II.  intrans.  To  have  or  indulge  inordinate 
desire. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  ail  evil : which  while 
some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith. 

1 Tim.  vi.  10. 

...  I'll  rather  keep 

That  which  I hiave,  than,  coveting  for  more, 

Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 

covetable  (kuv'e-ta-bl),  a.  [<  covet  + - able .] 
That  may  be  coveted. 

COVeter  (kuv'e-t&r),  n.  [<  ME.  covey tere;  < covet 
+ - er .]  One  who  covets. 

We  ben  no  coueyteris  of  yuelis.  Wyclif,  1 Cor.  x.  6. 

covetingly  (kuv'e-ting-li),  adv.  With  eager 
desire  to  possess. 

Most  covetingly  ready.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Bevels. 

covetiset,  n.  [<  ME.  covetise , coveitise , < AF. 
*cuyeitise , OF.  coveitise , F.  convoitise  — Pr.  cu- 
biticia  = OSp.  cobdicia , Sp.  codicia  = Pg.  cobica , 
cubiga  = It.  cupidigia,  cupidezza,  < ML.  cupidi- 
tia,  equiv.  to  L.  cupidita(t-)s,  desire,  < cupidus , 
desirous:  see  cupidity  and  covet.]  Covetous- 
ness ; avarice ; avaricious  desire. 

Couetise  to  conne  and  to  knowe  sciences 
Butte  oute  of  paradys  Adam  and  Eue. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvii.  223. 

A clergyman  must  not  be  covetous,  much  less  for  covetise 
must  he  neglect  his  cure. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  241. 

covetiveness  (kuv'e-tiv-nes),  n.  [<  *covetive 
(<  covet  + - ive ) + -ness.]  In  phren..  same  as 
acquisitiveness , 2. 

covetous  (kuv'e-tus),  a.  [<  ME.  coveitous, 
covaitous,  covetous , covetus , etc.,  (.  AF.  *cuveitus. 
coveitus , OF.  covoitous , F.  convoiteux  = Pr.  co- 
beitos,  cubitos  (cf.  Sp.  codicioso  = Pg.  cobicoso ) 

= It.  cubitoso , < ML.  as  if  *cupiditosus  (cf.  cupi- 
diosusy  cupidinosus),  < L.  cupidita(t-)s,  desire: 
see  covet.] . 1.  Very  desirous;  eager  for  ac- 
quisition : in  a good  sense : as,  covetous  of  wis- 
dom, virtue,  or  learning. 

The  bretouns  pressed  to  the  bateile  as  thei  that  were 
desirous  to  luste  and  covetouse  to  do  chiualrie. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  645. 
Saba  was  never 

More  covetous  of  wisdom,  and  fair  virtue 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  4. 

I must  much  value  the  frequent  Respects  you  have 
shewn  me,  and  am  very  covetous  of  the  Improvement  of 
this  Acquaintance.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  47. 
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2.  Specifically,  inordinately  desirous;  exces-  ground-plot,  and  the  turned  projecture  is  arched 
sively  eager  to  obtain  and  possess,  especially  with  timber,  lathed,  and  plastered, 
m an  unlawful  or  uniust  wa,v : p.a/rripd  awav  hr  m.  . . . 


in  an  unlawful  or  uniust  way : carried  awav  bv 
avarice. 

A bishop  then  must  be  . 
covetous. 

He  is  so  base  and  covetous , 

He’ll  sell  his  sword  for  gold. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  iv.  2. 

covetously  (kuv'e-tus-li),  adv.  With  a strong 


patient,  not  a brawler,  not 
1 Tim.  iii.  3. 


.uveiousiy  (kuv  e-tus-ii),  adv.  With  a strong  covenous. 
or  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  and  possess ; ea-  COVin-treet, 


The  covings  were  formerly  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
face  of  the  wall,  and  the  chimney  was  finished  in  that 
manner.  Gwilt,  Encyc.  of  Arch.,  p.  949. 

Covings  of  a fireplace,  the  vertical  sides  which  connect 
the  jambs  with  the  breast. 

Covinoust  (kuv'i-nus),  a.  [<  covin  4-  -ous.]  De- 
ceitful; collusive;  fraudulent.  Also  spelled 
covenous. 


gerly;  avariciously 

If  he  care  not  for ’t.  he  will  supply  us  easily  : If  he  cov- 
etously reserve  it,  how  shall ’s  get  it  7 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

covetousness  (kuv'e-tus-nes),  n.  [<  covetous  + 
-ness.  The  ME.  equiv.  term  was  covetise,  q.  v.] 

1.  Strong  desire;  eagerness.  [Bare  or  obso- 
lete.] 

When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 

2.  The  character  of  being  covetous,  in  an  evil 
sense ; a strong  or  inordinate  desire  of  obtain- 
ing and  possessing  something,  without  regard 
to  law  or  justice;  overbearing  avarice. 

Both  parties  had  an  inordinate  desire  to  have  that  they 
had  not,  and  that  is  covetousness. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

Out  of  the  heart  of  men  proceed  evil  thoughts,  . . cov- 
etousness.  Mark  vii  2i 

The  character  of  covetousness  is  what  a man  generally 
acquires  more  through  some  niggardliness  or  ill  grace  in 
little  and  inconsiderable  things  than  in  expenses  of  any 
consequence.  Pope,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

= Syn.  2.  Avarice,  Cupidity,  etc.  (see  avarice),  greediness 
hankering.  ’ 

covetta  (ko-vet'a),  n.  [See  cove i,  coving.]  A 
carpenters7  plane  for  molding  framework:  a 
quarter-round. 

covey1  (kuv'i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  covie, 
< ME.  covey,  cove,  < OF.  coveye,  covee,  F.  couvee 
(=  It.  covata;  also  cova,  covo , and  aug.  covone — 
Florio),  a brood,  a flock  of  birds,  esp.  of  par- 
tridges, < cover,  F.  corner  (=  It.  covare),  brood, 


, n.  [<  covin2,  coven2,  for  coventy  a 

meeting,  + tree.]  A tree  marking  a place  of 
appointed  or  customary  meeting;  a trysting- 
tree ; specifically,  such  a tree  in  front  of  a man- 
sion or  castle,  marking  the  spot  where  the  laird 
received  and  took  leave  of  his  guest.  [Scotch.] 

I love  not  the  castle  when  the  covin-tree  bears  such 
^acorns  as  I see  yonder.  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  I.  38. 

COW1  (kou),  n. ; pi.  cows  (kouz),  old  pi.  kine  (kin). 
[<  ME.  cow,  kow,  cou,  cu , ku,  pi.  ky,  kye,  kie , 
kuy  (>  mod.  Sc.  kye),  also  in  double  pi.  form 
(with  suffix  -en  as  in  oxen),  kyn,  kin,  kyen,  kuyn, 
kiyn.  Men,  kine  (>  modern  kine),  < AS.  cu,  dat. 
sing,  and  nom.  acc.  pi.  cij,  a cow,  = OS.  ku, 
ko,  kuo  = OFries.  ku  = D.  koe  = MLG-.  ko,  ku 
LG-.  ko  = OHO.  chuo,  chua,  MHO.  kuo,  ku,  O. 
kuh  = Icel.  kyr  (acc,  ku)  = Sw.  Dan.  ko  (Goth, 
not  found),  a cow,  = OIr.  bo  = Gael,  bo , a cow, 
= W.  biw,  cattle,  kine,  = L.  bos  ( bov -),  m., 
also  f.  (the  fern,  being  also  more  distinctly  ex- 
pressed by  bos  femina,  or  else  by  another  word, 
vacca,  a cow,  related  to  E.  ox),  an  ox,  a bull  or 
cow  (whence  ult.  E.  beef  (which  is  thus  a doub- 
let of  cow),  bovine,  etc.),  = Or.  /3ovc Q 3of -),  m.  and 
f.,  an  ox,  a bull  or  cow,  = Skt.  go,  a cow,  a bull.] 
1 . The  female  of  the  genus  Bos  or  ox  (the  male 
of  which  is  called  a bull,  or  in  a restricted 
sense  an  ox).  See  ox. — 2.  The  female  of  vari- 
ous other  large  animals,  the  male  of  which  is 
termed  a bull,  as  of  many  ruminants,  of  eared 
seals,  etc. — 3f.  A timid  person;  a coward. 

The  veriest  cow  in  a company  brags  most. 

Humble  cow.  S eehuvMe.  Cot^ve»crierX 


At,  v uiuuu,  numoie  cow.  See  humble. 

doublet  of6 omuL'l  I66  ZT  C«k?.^A L [<  ME.  W.  (?),  not  found, 


vade,  a doublet  of  coveyl.]  1.  In  bunting , spe- 
cifically, a flock  of  partridges ; hence,  in  gen- 
eral use,  a flock  of  any  similar  birds. 

The  Sport  and  Race  no  more  he  minds ; 

Neglected  Tray  and  Pointer  lie  ; 

And  Covies  unmolested  fly.  Prior , Alma,  i. 

There  would  be  no  walking  in  a shady  wood  without 
springing  a covey  of  toasts.  Addison,  Guardian. 

Mr.  Harrison  scared  up  some  coveys  of  the  frankolin  a 
large  bird  resembling  the  pheasant. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  251. 
2.  A company ; a party ; a bevy. 

Thoushalt  have  a monopoly  of  playing  confirmed  to 
thee  and  thy  covey,  under  the  emperor’s  broad  seal. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
= Syn.  Pack,  Brood,  etc.  S ee  flock. 
covey2  (ko'vi),  7i.  [<  cove 3 + dim.  -ey1.]  Same 
as  cove3. 


< Icel.  kuga,  cow,  force,  tyrannize  over,  = Sw! 
kufva,  check,  curb,  subdue,  = Dan.  kue,  bow, 
coerce,  subdue;  further  connections  unknown.] 
To  depress  with  fear ; cause  to  shrink  or  crouch 
with  fear ; daunt  the  spirits  or  courage  of ; in- 
timidate; overawe. 

Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 

For  it  hath  cow’d  my  better  part  of  man  ! 
m 4 . x.  . , Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

=Syn.  To  overawe,  intimidate,  abash,  daunt. 

C0Wd  (kou),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  In  Turn- 
ing, a wedge  placed  behind  a crab  or  gin-start 
to  prevent  it  from  revolving. — 2.  A kind  of 
self-acting  brake  formerly  employed  on  inclined 
planes;  a trailer.  E.  3.  Knigbt. 

f kou),  n.  [A  reduced  form  of  cowfi,  q.  v.] 
1 he  top  of  a chimney  which  is  made  to  move 
with  the  wind;  a cowl.  See  cowfi,  3. 


CO-vibrate  (ko-vl'brat),  v.  i.  [<  CO-1  + vibrate.]  COW5  (kou)  n't  r A vq  t*  ~ 1 n 

marVelbrte  ^ ^ °r  ^ ^ cutf S>  l^hT  ^ 

*-*  But  we  will  cow  our  yellow  locks, 

When  the  vibrations  are  so  rapid  that  there  are  sixteen  A abune  our  bree. 

complete  movements  back  and  forth  in  a second,  an  en-  Wedding  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  (Child’s  Ballads, 
tirely  different  sensation  is  produced,  which  we  call  sound ; [V.  184). 

. . . a special  nerve  — the  auditive — is  organized  to  re-  COW5  (kou),  n.  [<  COW&,  V.]  A cut  or  clip, 
spend  to  or  co-vibrate  with  them  especially  of  the  hair:  as,  he  has  gone  to  the 

r,T)  Conte,  Sight,  Int„  p.  12.  barber’s  to  get  a cow.  [Scotch.] 

C?V7  ^21V1^,7W*  ^ ? .?•  cfva^°i  also  coto  = Sp.  cowage,  n.  See  cowhage. 

a cubit  : cowan  (kou'an),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  1.  One 
t ] ,Av.allablenieasureof  iength  whose  occupation  is  the  building  of  dry  stone 
in  use  in  India  and  neighboring  countries.  The  wulls*  used  esneeinllv  nf  nn a whn  vinf 
covids  of  Batavia,  Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcntta  arc  qtat  -u  8 ’ us«a  especially  _0t  one  who  has  not 
ed  at  from  18  to  18.6  inches;  those  of  Mocha  and  Sumatra  ]?®en  regularly  trained  m the  masons  trade, 
at  from  15  to  16  inches.  The  covid  of  China  is  the  chih  L^cotch.J  Hence — 2.  One  who  is  not  a Free- 
equal  to  14.1  inches.  ’ Mason. 

covin1!  (kuv'in),  n.  [Also  covine,  coven,  < ME.  coward  (kou'ard),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  coward , cou- 
covin,  covine , covyne,  coveyne , < AF.  covine , OF.  ard,  cueard  (=  OFlem.  kuwaerd  = Pr.  coart  = 

covine,  covaine,  couvai^e , later  couvine,  a se-  ^ ^ » - - 

cret  agreement,  a plot,  < covenir,  come  together, 
agree:  see  covenant.]  1.  A secret  agreement; 
secret  fraud ; collusion. 

\ e shall  truely  and  plainly  disclose,  open,  vtter  and  re- 
ueale,  and  shew  the  same  vnto  this  said  fellowship,  with- 
out fraude,  colour,  couin,  or  delay. 

Hakluyt' 8 Voyages,  I.  262, 


„ 0 ' V — - CV  JLA.  WU/  t = 

Obp,  couarde,  cobarde,  cobardo,  Sp.  cobarde  = 
Pg.  cobarde,  covarde  = It.  codardo,  a coward, 
cowardly;  all  these  being  appar.  derived  from 
or  adapted  from  the  OF.),  < AF.  couard,  couart, 
cuard,  OF.  couard  (couard),  coward,  couart,  cu- 
art,  coart,  F.  couard,  a coward,  orig.  as  an  epi- 
thet of  the  timid  hare  (called  la  cowarde  ou  la 

o t 7 c°urt  cowe,  ‘the  hohtail’-,  > OFlem.  Mwaerd, 

y 2-  lu  law,  a collusive  agreement  ME.  Cuwaert,  Eywart,  as  the  name  of  the  bare  in 
between  two  or  more  to  prejudice  a third  per-  “Reynard,  the  Fox,”  tr.  by  Caxton;  ML.  cuardus, 

a hare),  with  allusion  also  perhaps  to  a cowed 
dog  with  its  tail  between  its  legs  (cf.  OF.  lion 
couard,  in  heraldry,  a lion  with  its  tail  between 
its  legs),  orig.  an  adj.,  with  the  depreciative 
suffix  -ard,  ‘ having  a (short,  drooping,  or  other- 
wise ridiculous)  tail’  (cf.  OF.  couarde,  i.,  a tail, 
couart,  m.,  a rump  or  haunch,  as  of  venison), 
< OF . coue,  cowe,  coe,  F.  queue  = Pr.  coa  = Sp. 


■A  —J  — • ‘WIV , U7  VUX1UOA  * D CCUlOUl 

between  two  or  more  to  prejudice  a third  per- 
son ; deceitful  contrivance. 

In  1383  they  issued  a proclamation  forbidding  all  con- 
gregations, covins,  and  conspiracies  of  workmen  in  gen- 
era1- English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cxlvi. 

covin2t,  n.  Same  as  covent. 
coving:  (ko'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  covel,  v.] 
In  building,  an  arch  or  arched  projecture,  as 
when  a house  is  built  as  to  project  over  the 


coward 
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Per.  It.  coda,  < L.  cauda,  LL.  ML.  also  coda,  If  I should  cowardlike  surrender  up 

tail : see  cauda,  cue 1 queue.  The  word  cmoard  The  mtere8t"  Beau-  and  Fl-  Laws  of  Candy' 

has  been  more  or  less  associated  in  E.  with  cowardliness  (kou'ard-li-nes),  n.  Want  of 
cow1,  the  animal  (‘one  afraid  of  a cow,’  or  ‘hay-  courage;  timidity;  cowardice. 


ing  the  heart  of  a cow/  whence  the  accom.  form 
cowlicart:  see  cow1,  n.,  3),  with  cowherd1  (as- 
sumed to  be  a timid  person ; whence  the  accom. 
spelling  of  cowherd 2,  cowheard 2),  with  cow 2,  in- 
timidate, and  with  cower,  crouch  as  with  fear.] 
I.  n.  1 . One  who  lacks  courage  to  meet  danger ; 
one  who  shrinks  from  exposure  to  possible 
harm  of  any  kind;  a timid  or  pusillanimous 
person ; a poltroon ; a craven. 

When  Merlin  saugh  that  he  dide  a-bide,  he  cried  lowde, 
“ What,  coward , wher-fore  a-bideste  thow  ? whi  doste  thow 
not  that  thow  haste  vndirtaken,  for  it  is  sene  that  thow 
arte  a-ferde.”  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  221. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  ii.  2. 


I know  not  whether  he  more  detests  cowardliness  or 
cruelty.  Bp.  Hall , Characters,  The  Valiant  Man. 

cowardly  (kou'ard-li),  a.  [<  coward  + -ly1.] 
1.  Wanting  courage  to  face  danger,  or  to  in- 
cur harm  or  pain;  timid;  timorous;  fearful; 
pusillanimous. 

Faithless  alike  to  his  people  and  his  tools,  the  King  did 


cowheard 

3.  One  of  a band  of  marauders  during  the 
American  revolution,  chiefly  refugees  belong- 
ing to  the  British  side,  who  infested  the  neu- 
tral ground  between  the  British  and  American 
lines  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and 
plundered  the  wings  or  revolutionists. 

West  Chester  County  . . . was  now  [1780]  almost  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  revolutionary  banditti  called  the  Cow- 
boys. Lecky , Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

Same  as  cow- 


cow-bunting  (kou']ran//tmg),  i 

_ . _ bird,  1. 

not  scruple  to  play  the  part  of  the  cowardly  approver,  who  COw-calf  (kou'kaf),  n.  A female  Calf . See  free- 
hnnaa  Ins  anp.nrrmlip.ft.  Macaulav.  Hal  lain  8 Const.  Hist.  . . v J 

martin. 

COW-catcher  (kou'kacb^^r),  n.  A strong  frame 
in  front  of  a locomotive,  for  removing  obstruc- 


hangs  his  accomplice.  Macaulay,  Hallam  s Const.  Hist. 
2.  Proceeding  from  fear  of  danger  or  harm; 
mean;  base;  befitting  a coward:  as,  a cowardly 
action. 


The  policy  of  reserve  has  been  stigmatized,  and  some- 
times justly,  as  cowardly,  but  it  is  usually  safe. 

II.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  77. 
=Syn.  Dastardly,  craven,  faint-hearted,  chicken-hearted. 


tions,  such  as  strayed  cattle,  from  the  rails. 
It  is  generally  made  of  wrought-iron  in  the  form  of  a 
coned  wedge,  having  a flat  wedge-shaped  bottom  bar  placed 
a few  inches  above,  and  extending  across  and  a little  be- 
yond, the  rails.  Also  called  pilot. 


2.  Iu  her  an  animal  represented  with  the  tail  COW-chervil  (kou'cher"vil),».  A popular  name 
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hanging  down,  or  turned  up  between  the  legs, 
as  a lion  or  other  beast  of  prey.  Also  cone. 

= Syn.  1.  Coward,  Poltroon,  Craven,  Dastard,  Pusillani- 
mous (person)  express  an  ignoble  quality  of  fear,  or  fear 
showing  itself  in  dishonorable  ways.  Coward  is  the  gen- 
eral word,  covering  the  others,  is  most  often  used,  and 
is  least  opprobrious  Poltroon  craven,  and  dastard  are  cowardouSt  (kou'ar-dus),  a.  [<  coward  + OUS.] 
highly  energetic  words,  used  only  in  the  effort  to  make  a n n L 


In  the  manner  of  a coward;  dishonorably; 
basely. 

He  sharply  reproved  them  as  men  of  no  courage,  who 
had  most  cowardly  turned  their  backs  upon  their  enemies. 

Knolles. 


person's  cowardice  seem  contemptible.  The  distinction 
between  them  is  not  clearly  marked.  A poltroori  has  some- 
what more  of  the  mean-spirited  and  contemptible  in  his 
character ; a craven  skulks  away,  accepts  any  means  of 
escape,  however  dishonorable,  from  a dangerous  position, 
d uty,  etc. ; a dastard  is  base,  and  therefore  despicable,  in 
his  cowardice.  Dastard  is  the  strongest  of  these  words. 
A pusillanimous  person  is,  literally,  one  of  little  courage  ; 
his  cowardice  is  only  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  a gen- 
eral lack  of  force  in  mind  and  character,  making  him  spir- 
itless and  contemptible. 

I was  a coward  on  instinct.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Nor  ...  is  the  peace  principle  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  fear.  It  can  never  be  defended,  it  can  never  be  execut- 
ed by  cowards.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  197. 

West.  My  heart  for  anger  burns,  I cannot  brook  it. 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons , and  such  as  he  ; 

He  durst  not  sit  there  had  your  father  liv’d. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

Yonder  comes  a knight. 

...  A craven  ; how  he  hangs  his  head. 

I'ennyson,  Geraint. 


Cowardly.  Barret . 

Come,  you’re  as  mad  now  as  he’s  cowardous. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  iii.  1. 

cowardryt  (kou'iird-ri),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cow- 
ardrie,  cowardree  ; < coward  + -ry.]  Cowardice. 
Be  therefore  counselled  herein  by  me, 

And  shake  off  this  vile  harted  cowardree. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale. 

cowardship  (kou'ard-ship),  n.  [<  coward  + 
-ship.']  The  state  or  fact  of  being  a coward. 
[Rare.] 

A very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a coward  than  a 
hare  : his  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here  in 
necessity,  and  denying  him  ; and  for  liis  cowardship , ask 
Fabian.  Shak.,  T.  H.,  iii.  4. 

cowbane  (kou'ban),  n.  A popular  name  of  the 
Cicuta  virosa,  or  water-hemlock:  so  named  from 
its  supposed  injurious  effect  upon  cows.  See 
Cicuta. — Spotted  cowbane,  a similar  species  of  the 
United  States,  C.  maculata. 


Yon  are  all  recreants  and  dastards;  and  delight  to  live  COW-bell  (kou'bel),  n . 1.  Abell  (usually  of 


in  slavery  to  the  nobility.  Sfmk.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  8. 

The  pusillanimous  monarch  knew  neither  when  to  pun- 
ish nor  when  to  pardon.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

II.  a.  1.  Lacking  courage;  timid;  timorous; 
fearful ; craven : as,  a coward  wretch. 

O coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 
Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  an’  a’  that? 

The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a’  that. 


a rounded  oblong  shape  and  dull,  heavy  tone) 
designed  to  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  a cow 
to  indicate  her  whereabouts  : as,  “ the  tinkle 
of  the  cow-bells,"  Tyndall,  Eight,  p.  23. — 2.  A 
Scotch  and  American  name  of  the  bladder- 
campion,  Silene  vulgaris. 
cowberry  (kou'ber^i),  n. ; pi.  cowberries  (-iz). 
[<  cow1  + berry1.  Cf.  bilberry.]  A name  of 
the  plant  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idcea  or  red  huckle- 
berry. See  Vaccinium. 


Burns,  For  A’  That.  COwbird  (kou'berd),  n.  1.  An  oscine  passe- 
rine bird  of  America,  belonging  to  the  family 
Icteridce  and  genus  Molothrus ; especially,  M. 
ater  or  M.  pecoris,  so  called  from  its  accompany- 
ing cattle.  It  is 


of  Anthriscus  sylvestris,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  of  Europe,  found  in  hedge-banks  and 
woods,  and  said  to  be  eaten  by  cattle.  Also 
called  cow-parsley,  cow-weed.  See  chervil. 
COW-cress  (kou'kres),  n.  A coarse  kind  of  cress, 
Lepidium  campestre. 

COWCUmber  (kou'kum-ber),  n.  A form  of  cu- 
cumber, once  in  regular  literary  use,  but  now 
regarded  as  only  provincial, 
cowdie-gum  (kou'di-gum),  n.  Same  as  kauri- 
gum. 

cow-doctor  (kou,dok//tor),  n.  A veterinary  phy- 
sician. Also  called  cow-leech. 
cower  (kou'er),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  couren,  < Icel.  kura 
= Sw.  hura  = Dan.  kure,  lie  quiet,  rest,  doze ; 
prob.  related  to  Icel.  kyrr,  older  form  kvirr, 
quiet,  = Sw.  quar,  remaining,  = Dan.  kveer, 
silent,  quiet,  = Goth,  kwairrus,  gentle,  = MHG. 
kiirre,  G.  kirre,  tame.  G.  kauern,  squat  in  a cage, 
is  from  kaue,  a cage  (see  cave1,  cage) . \V.  cwrian, 
cower,  is  prob.  from  the  E.]  To  sink  by  bend- 
ing the  knees;  crouch;  squat;  stoop  or  sink 
downward,  especially  in  fear  or  shame. 

To  hur  [their]  God  Seraphin  the  gomes  [people]  gon  all 
Koure  doune  on  hur  knees  [A:]  karpell  these  wordes. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  558. 

Our  dame  sits  cowering  o'er  a kitchen  fire.  Dryden. 

She  cowered  low  upon  the  ground, 

With  wild  eyes  turned  to  meet  her  fate. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  39. 

COW-feeder  (kou'fe,/der),  n.  One  who  feeds 
*cows ; a dairyman ; a cowherd. 

COW-fish  (kou'fish),  n.  A name  of  various  fishes 
and  other  marine  animals,  (a)  A sea-cow  or  sire- 
nian.  ( h ) A dolphin  or  porpoise.  (1)  The  Twrsiops  gilli,  a 
porpoise  of  the  family  Delpliinidae,  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  United  States.  (2)  The  grampus,  Grampus  griseus. 
[New  England.]  (c)  An  ostracioutoid  fish,  Ostracion  qua- 


Cowbird  ( Molothrus  ater). 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a coward;  proceeding 
from  or  expressive  of  fear  or  timidity:  as,  a 
coward  cry;  coward  tremors. 

Be  men  of  spirit  I 
Spurn  coward  passion ! 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  v.  3. 

He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without, 

That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedness, 

With  coward  fears.  Wordsworth. 

COWardt  (kou'iird),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  cowarden,  con- 
arden,  < OF.  "coarder,  F.  couarder;  from  the 
noun.]  To  make  afraid. 

Which  cowardeth  a man's  heart. 

W.  Swinderby,  Letter  in  Foxe’s  Martyrs. 

cowardice  (kou'ar-dis),  n.  [<  ME.  cowar dis, 

-ise,  -yse,  < OF.  couardise,  F.  couardise  (=  It. 
codardigia),  cowardice,  < couard,  etc.,  coward: 
see  coward,  n.]  Want  of  courage  to  face  dan- 
ger, difficulty,  opposition,  etc. ; dread  of  expo- 
sure to  harm  or  pain  of  any  kind ; fear  of  con- 
sequences; pusillanimity;  dishonorable  fear. 

Ye  be  come  hider  to  hide  yow  for  cowardise. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  404. 

’Tis  not  his  arm 

That  acts  such  wonders,  but  our  cowardice. 

Lust's  Dominion,  iv.  2. 

Full  of  cowardice  and  guilty  shame. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

= Syn.  Poltroonery,  dastardliness,  cowardliness. 

COwardiet,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  couardie,  cuardie  (= 

Pr.  coardia  = Sp.  cobardla  = Pg.  cobardia  = , ,, 

It,  codardia),  cowardice  < couard  etc.,  coward:  C,f  If  j n" 

see  coward , n.\  Cowardice.  Chaucer. 
cowardize  (kou'ar-diz),  v.  t.  [<  coward  + -dze.] 

To  render  cowardly.  [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Wickedness  naturally  tends  to  dishearten  and  cowardize 
men.  J.  Scott,  Sermon  before  the  Artillery  Company  (1680). 

cowardlike  (kou'ard-lik),  a.  Like  a coward; 
cowardly;  pusillanimous.  [Rare.] 


polygamous  and 
parasitic,  deposit- 
ing its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other 
birds,  like  the 
European  cuckoo, 
and  leaving  them 
to  be  hatched  by 
the  foster-parents. 
The  male  is  from  7£ 
to  8 inches  long, 
glossy  black  with 
metallic  sheen  and 
a chocolate-brown 
head;  the  female 
is  smaller  and 
dull  dark-brown- 
ish. This  species  is 
very  abundant  in 
the  United  States. 
The  bronzed  cowbird,  M.  ceneus,  is  a larger  species,  found 
in  Texas  and  southward ; there  are  several  others  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  Also  cow-blackbird  and  cow- 
bunting. 


Cow-fish  ( Ostracion  guadricome). 

dricorne,  with  strong  antrorse  supraocular  spines,  like 
horns,  common  in  tropical  Atlantic  waters,  and  occasionally 
found  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States.  Also 
called  cuckold,  (d.)  A local  name  in  Orkney  of  sundry  oval 
bivalve  shell-fish,  as  clams. 

COW-gate  (kou'gat),  n.  Right  of  pasture  for 
cattle.  See  gate. 

I scarcely  ever  knew  a cow-gate  given  up  for  want  of 
ability  to  obtain  a cow. 

A.  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  II.  126. 

COW-grass  (kou'gras),  n.  1 . A species  of  clover, 
Trifolium  medium , resembling  the  common  red 
clover,  at  one  time  much  cultivated  in  England. 
2.  Same  as  knot-grass,  Polygonum  aviculare. 


2.  A name  sometimes  given  in  Great  Britain  to  cowhage  (kou'aj),  n.  [Also  written  couhage , 
at.  t j i — t C0wagCf  an(j  cowitch  (an  accom.  form,  as  if  < 

cow 1 + itch),  < Hind,  kawancli , koanch , cow- 
hage.]  1 . (a)  The  hairs  of  the  pods  of  a legumi- 
nous plant,  Stizoloba  prur tens.  The  pod  is  covered 
with  a thick  coating  of  short,  stiff,  brittle  brown  hairs, 
which  are  retrorsely  serrate  toward  the  top.  They  easily 
penetrate  the  skin,  and  produce  an  intolerable  itching. 
They  are  employed  medicinally  as  a mechanical  vermifuge. 
(&)  The  entire  pods  of  M.  pruriens.  (c)  The 
plant  itself. — 2.  In  the  West  Indies,  a euphor- 
biaceous  shrub,- Durandeeldea  urens , hearing 
capsules  covered  with  stinging  hairs.  The  twin- 
ing cowhage  of  the  same  region  is  a woody  climber  of  the 
same  family,  Tragia  volubilis,  with  hispid  capsules.— 
Cowhage  cherry.  See  Barbados  cherry,  under  cherryi-. 
cowheard1!,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cowherd1. 


the  rose-colored  pastor,  Pastor  (Thremmaphilus) 
roseus.  Macgillivray. 

COW-hlackhird  (kou'hlak'herd),  n.  Same  as 
cowbird , 1. 

COW-hlakes  (kou'blaks),  n.  pi.  Dried  cow-dung 
used  as  fuel. 

n.  1.  A hoy  who  takes 
charge”  of  cows  or  drives  them  to  and  from 
pasture. — 2.  On  the  great  plains  of  the  west- 
ern United  States,  a man  employed  by  a stock- 
man  or  ranchman  in  the  care  of  grazing  cattle, 
doing  his  work  on  horseback ; a vaquero. 

The  cowboy  is  an  excellent  rider  in  his  own  way,  but 
his  way  differs  from  that  of  a trained  school  horseman. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Ranch  Life,  p.  16. 


cowheard 

cowheard2t,  «•  See  cowherd 2,  coward. 
COwheart  (kou'hart),  re.  [An  accom.  form  of 
coward,  q.  v.]  A coward.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cowhearted  (kou'har'/ted),  a.  [See  cow  heart.] 
Timid. 

cow-heel  (kou'hel),  n.  The  foot  of  a cow  or 
calf  boiled  to  a gelatinous  consistency. 
Cow-herb  (kou'erb),  n.  The  field-soapwort, 

Yaccaria  Vaccaria. 

Cowherd1  (kou'herd),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cowheard ; < cow1  + herd1.]  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  the  care  of  cattle. 

And  for  her  sake  her  cattell  fedd  awhile, 

And  for  her  sake  a cowheard  vile  became 
The  servant  of  Admetus,  cowheard  vile. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  39. 
COwherd2t,  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cowheard  : 
see  coward,  n .]  A former  false  spelling  of  cow- 
ard, simulating  cowherd1.  See  coward. 
cowhide  (kou'hid),  n.  and  a.  I.  re.  1.  The  skin 
of  a cow  prepared  for  tanning,  or  the  thick 
coarse  leather  made  from  it. — 2.  In  the  United 
States,  a stout  flexible  whip  made  of  braided 
leather  or  of  rawhide. 

II.  a.  Made  of  the  leather  called  cowhide : 
as,  heavy  cowhide  boots, 
cowhide  (kou'hid),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cowhided, 
ppr.  cow  hiding.  [<  cowhide,  n.,  2.]  To  beat  or 
whip  with  a cowhide. 
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A wire  cap  or  cage  on  the  top  of  a locomotive- 
funnel. 

cowl2  (koul),  re.  [Formerly  spelled  coul;  < ME. 
*couel,  earlier  cuvel  (in  comp,  cuvel-staf,  cowl- 
staff),  < OF.  cuvel,  later  cuveau,  a little  tub,  dim. 
of  cure,  a tub,  vat,  < L.  cupa,  a tub,  vat,  cask, 
later  a cup : see  cup,  coop.']  An  old  name  in 
some  parts  of  England  for  a tub  or  large  vessel 

That  the  comyns  haue  the  Cowle  to  mete  ale  with. 

, English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  371. 

cow-ladyt  (kou'la/di),  n.  An  insect  of  the  fam- 
ily Coccinellidce  ; a ladybird  or  a lady  bug. 

A paire  of  buskins  they  did  bring 
Of  the  cow-ladyes  corall  wing. 

Musarum  Delicice  (1656). 

cowled  (kould),  a.  [<  cowl 1 + -ed2.]  1.  Wear- 
ing a cowl ; hooded. 

Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I that  cowled  churchman  be. 

Emerson,  The  Problem. 
While  I stood  observing,  the  measure  of  enjoyment  was 
filled  up  by  the  unbargained  spectacle  of  a whit e-cowled 
monk  trudging  up  a road  which  wound  into  the  gate  of 
the  town.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  212. 

2.  Shaped  like  a cowl;  cucullate:  as,  a cowled 
leaf. 

cow-leech  (kou'leeh),  n.  Same  as  cow-doctor. 
COW-leeching  (kon'le'-'ching),  n.  The  act  or  art 


cowslip 


He  got  his  skin  well  beaten — cow-hided,  as  we  may  say — 
by  Charles  XII.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  356.  . , ..  - . . 

cpw-Utol,  .(*«'«.),  . Upper, 

sents  the  appearance  of  hair  that  has  been  cowrle>  n: 


lubberly  hitch  or  knot, 
cow-hocked  (kou'hokt),  a.  With  the  hocks 
turning  inward  like  those  of  a cow : said  of  dogs. 


shape,  and  position  vary  in  different  animals,  in  some  of 
which  they  are  much  more  highly  developed  tnan  in  man. 
Also  called  Cowper's  glands  and  glandulce  Cowperi. 
COW-pilot  (kou'pUlot),  n.  A fish,  Glyphisodon 
marginatus,  of  a greenish-olive  color,  with  5 or  6 
vertical  blackish  bands  rather  narrower  than 
their  interspaces,  common  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  extending  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

,,n.  The  Gynmema  lacti- 
fera,  an  asclepiadaeeous  woody  climber  of  Cey- 
lon, the  milky  juice  of  which  is  used  for  food 
by  the  Singhalese. 

cowpock  (kou'pok),  n.  One  of  the  pustules  of 
cowpox. 

COW-poison  (kou'poUzn),  n.  The  Delphinium 
trolliifolium  of  California,  a native  larkspur. 
COW-pony  (kou'pd^ni),  n.  A pony  used  in  herd- 
ing cattle.  [Western  U.  S.] 

I put  spurs  to  the  smart  little  cow-pony , and  loped 
briskly  down  the  valley. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  86. 
cowpox  (kou'poks),  n.  A vaccine  disease 
which  appears  on  the  teats  of  a cow,  in  the  form 
of  vesicles  of  a blue  color,  approaching  to  livid. 
These  vesicles  are  elevated  at  the  margin  and  depressed 
at  the  center ; they  are  surrounded  with  inflammation,  and 
contain  a limpid  fluid  or  virus  which  is  capable  of  com- 
municating genuine  cowpox  to  the  human  subject,  and  of 
conferring,  in  a great  majority  of  instances,  a complete 
and  permanent  security  against  smallpox.  Also  called 
vaccinia.  See  vaccination. 

COW-quakes  (kou'kwaks),  n.  Same  as  quaking- 
grass. 

See  cowry. 


licked  by  a cow,  as  on  herself  or  on  a calf,  out  (k°u  H-pin),  n>  See  kauri. 

AT  if  Cl  . 1 ± 1 


COW-house  (kou'hous),  n.  [<  ME.  couhous;  < Als<)^;^leS>c«^-°ic^011  na£urad  ^rec^on'  ^written  cowrie,  sometimes  kouree,  repr.  Hind. 


cow 1 + house.]  A house  or  building  in  which  . 1 ,/  , , , .... 

cows  are  kept  or  stabled.  cowl-muscle  (koul  mus  1),  re.  The  trapezius 

COWish1  (Wish),  a.  [In  form  < cow1  + - ish !;  “^cle : from  lts  otller  name  euculla™  (which 


1.  The  popular 


the  sense  imported  from  coward.] 
fearful;  cowardly.  [Rare.] 

It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 

That  dares  not  undertake.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2. 
COWish2  (kou'ish),  n.  [Also  kouse : Nez  Percd 
kouiish.]  The  tuberous  root  of  Lomatium  Cous, 
L.  Canbyi,  and  L.  Geyeri,  used  as  food  by  the 
aborigines  of  the  Columbia  plains.  Often  called 
biscuit-root.  Written  also  cotes  and  cous. 
cowitch  (kou'ich),  n.  Same  as  cowhage. 
COW-keeper  (kou'ke//per),  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  keep  cows ; a dairyman ; a herdsman. 
Here’s  my  master,  Victorian,  yesterday  a cow-keeper,  and 
to-day  a gentleman.  Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  i.  2. 

COW;-killer  (kou'kiinr),  n.  One  who  or  that 


Timorous  , cowlstafft  (koul'staf), re.;  pi.  cowlstaves  (-stavz). 

[Also  written,  erroneously,  colestaff,  coltstaff, 
colstaff;  ME.  cuvelstaf,  < cuvel,  coul,  E.  cowl 2,  + 
staf,  E.  staff.]  A staff  or  pole  on  which  a tub 
or  other  vessel  or  weight  is  supported  between 
two  persons. 

Go  take  up  these  clothes  here,  quickly ; where’s  the 
cowl-staff!  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  s. 

Instead  of  bills,  with  colstaves  come : instead  of  spears,  with 
spits.  B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iii.  2. 

To  ride  upon  a cowlstafft,  to  be  carried  astride  a 
cowl-staff,  in  derision  for  being  henpecked. 

I know  there  are  many  that  wear  horns  and  ride  daily 
upon  coltstaves;  but  this  proceeds  not  so  often  from  the 
fault  of  the  females  as  the  silliness  of  the  husband,  who 
knows  not  how  to  manage  a wife.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  7. 


Money  Cowry  ( Cyprcea  moneta), 
natural  size. 


which  kills  cows — Cow-killer  ant,  a Texan  species  of  C0W-man  (kou'man),  n.  A stock-owner*  an 
hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Mutillidce : so  called  owner  of  cattle*  o rnnoTiman  rWootm-n  it’  q t 
from  the  popular  belief  that  these  wasps,  which  superfl-  owner  01  Cattle,  a ranchman.  [Western  U.  S.J 

daily  resemble  ants,  kill  cattle  by  their  stinging.  A gloomy  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  cow-man. 

cowl1  (koul),  n.  [<  ME.  cowle , coule  (also  covel,  New  For*  Evening  Post,  Jan.  14,  1887. 

°°ue\  couele),  and  cuvel,  kuvele  COW-massf  (kou 'mas),  n.  A pageant  on  St. 


kauri,  Beng.  kari,  a cowry.] 
name  of  Cyprcea 
moneta,  a small 
yellowish-white 
shell  with  a fine 
gloss,  used  by 
various  peoples 
as  money,  it  is 
abundant  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  and 
is  collected  in  the 
Maidive  and  East 
Indian  islands,  in 
Ceylon,  in  Siam,  and  on  parts  of  the  African  coast.  It  was 
used  in  China  as  a medium  of  exchange  in  primitive  times, 
before  the  introduction  of  a metallic  currency,  and  also 
in  Bengal,  where,  as  late  as  1854,  5,120  cowries  were  reck- 
oned as  equal  to  a rupee.  It  is  still  so  employed  in  Africa, 
and  in  the  countries  of  Further  India.  In  Siam  6,400  cow- 
ries are  equal  to  about  Is.  6(Z.  of  English  money. 

The  small  shells  called  cowries  are  considered  preserva- 
tives against  the  evil  eye. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  323. 
2.  In  general,  any  shell  of  the  genus  Cyprcea 
or  family  Cyprceidce. 

COW-shark  (kou' shark),  n . A shark  of  the 


appar.  after  the  IeeL  kufl)j'<  AS.  die,  cukle,  ~John’s“day,'  June  24th,  at  Dmkirk" inVrCThh  ★fami,1Jr  °r 

Flanders  (formerly  held  by  the  English).  cowslip 


cugle , cugele  (the  form  *cujl  given  in  some  die- 

M0Tnpripli?  ?°L!?thent,i0a,ted),  = Pi  = . Thus  the  coumtus,  a show  scarce  exceeded  by  any 

^*-^»nOgel,  koggel , kagel,  also  kovel,  LG-,  kagel  in  the  known  world.  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  1739. 

kooel  = cow-milker  (kou'miFker),  re.  One  who  milks 

from  the  smvnosprl  A^Pfnrm  ,or  cows;  any  meehanieal  device  for  milking  cows. 

« • forr%c«/0  = OF.  coule,  co-work  (ko-werk'),  v.  i.  [<  co-1  + wort.]  To 

It.  cuculla,  coUaPi^^o-cu^TXlZ  r<  co  p + wnrUr  . 

Z7m;JT=il  c^tKZcXtmpZ:  °“e  wh;°  worJs  an’other;  a eo8Pcrator- ' 

also  cuculla,  t,  a covering  (for  the  head,  for  Sorter*  wrth  God.  South,  Sermons,  III.  xi. 

the  feet,  or  for  merchandise),  a cap  or  hood  fas-  c°wp  (koup),  v.  and  n.  See  coup1. 
tened  to  a garment,  in  ML.  esp.  a monk’s  hood.  COW-paps  (kou'paps),  n.  A local  English  name 
Hence  (from  L.)  cucullate,  etc.]  1.  A hood  o1' an  alcyonarian  polyp,  Alcyonarium  digitatmn. 
attached  to  a gown  or  robe,  and  admitting  of  be-  Also  called  dead-men’ s-fingers. 
ing  drawn  over  the  head  or  of  being  worn  hang-  COW-parsley  (kou'parsHi),  n.  Same  as  cow- 
ing on  the  shoulders : worn  chiefly  by  monks,  chervil. 

and  characteristic  of  their  dress  or  profession  COW-parsnip  (kou'pars//nip),  n.  A wild  umbel- 
What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowl ! ’ ^°US  plant  °£  the  %enUS  Seracleum  (which 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  199.  seeb  . . . 

2.  A garment  with  a hood  (vestis  caputiata),  ( P&tH  A Path  » ^ack  made 

black  or  gray  or  brown,  varying  in  length  in  . , 

different  ages  and  according  to  the  nsafes  of  foSo^a^iX:  “common  or  he  ro.cin 

different  orders,  but  having  these  two  perma-  . C.  D.  Warner , Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  194. 

nent  characteristics,  that  it  covered  the  head  cow-pea  (kou'pe),  n.  The  plant  Figna  Sinensis . 
??  an<^  that  it  was  without  sleeves.  See  pea. 

cowpen-bird  (kou'pen-berd),  n.  Same  as  cow- 
bird. 


aim  Hiiouiuers,  ana  mat  it  was  witii 
Cath.  Diet.  Hence — 3.  A monk. 

Ere  yet,  in  scorn  of  Peter’s-pence, 

And  number’d  bead,  and  shrift, 

Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence, 

And  turn’d  the  cowls  adrift. 

Tennyson , Talking  Oak. 

4.  A covering,  originally  cowl-shaped,  for  the 
top  of  a chimney  or  the  upper  end  of  a soil-pipe 
or  ventilating  shaft,  made  to  turn  with  the 
wind,  and  intended  to  assist  ventilation. — 5. 

95 


Cowperian  (kou-  or  ko-pe'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  discovered  by  William  (Jowper,  an  English 
anatomist  (1666-1709).—  Cowperian  glands,  in  va- 
rious animals,  a pair  of  accessory  prostatic  or  urethral 
glands  of  lobulated  or  follicular  structure,  which  pour  a 
mucous  secretion  into  the  urethra.  In  man  they  are  small, 
about  the  size  of  a pea,  lying  beneath  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  close  behind  the  bulb,  and  emp- 
tying into  the  bulbous  portion  ol  the  tract.  Their  size, 


_ (kou'slip),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cow- 
slippe-,  < ME.  cowslyppe,  couslyppe,  cowslowpe, 
cowslope,  cowslop,  corruptly  cowyslepe  (and  cow- 
slek  (Prompt.  Parv.),  ‘cow’s  leek’),  < AS.  cit- 
slyppe,  also  cusloppe,  cowslip,  in  one  passage  as- 
sociated with  oxanslyppe,  oxanslyppe,i.e.  oxslip, 
now  written  oxlip,  as  cowslip  is  taken  as  ‘ cow’s 
lip  ’ (“because  the  cow  licks  this  flower  up  with 
her  lips  ” — Minsheu),  < cu,  cow,  + slyppe,  sloppe 
(in  this  form  only  in  the  above  compounds), 
the  sloppy  droppings  of  a cow  (ME.  sloppe,  a 
puddle,  E.  slop1,  q.  v.),  akin  to  slype,  slipe,  a 
viscid  substance,  < slopen,  pp.  of  slupan,  dis- 
solve : see  slop1  and  slip.  The  name  alludes  to 
the  common  habitat  of  the  flower,  in  pastures 
and  along  hedges.  In  ME.  it  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  several  different  plants.]  1. 
The  popular  name  of  several  varieties  of  Pri- 
mula veris,  a favorite  wild  flower  found  in  British 
pastures  and  hedge-banks,  and  cultivated  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  umbels  of  small,  buff-yellow, 
scented  flowers  on  short  pedicels.  Its  flowers  have  been 
used  as  an  anodyne. 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be ; 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see. 

Shak. , M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the  more  common 
name  of  the  marsh-marigold,  Caltha  palustris. — 
American  cowslip,  Dodecatheon  Meadia,  aprimulaceous 
plant  of  the  middle  and  southwestern  United  States,  also 
known  as  the  shooting-star.—  Bugloss  or  Jerusalem 
COWSlip,  the  lungwort,  Pulmonaria  officinalis. — Cowslip 
ale,  ale  flavored  with  the  blossoms  of  the  cowslip  (Pri- 
mula veris),  added  after  the  fermentation.  Sugar  is  added 
before  bottling.  Bickerdyke .—  Cowslip  wine,  a wine 
made  by  fermenting  cowslips  with  sugar.  It  is  used  as  a 
domestic  soporific.— French  or  mountain  cowslip,  the 
yellow  auricula  of  the  Alps,  Primula  A uriev la.  —Virgin- 
ia11 cowslip,  the  Mertensia  Virginica,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Jerusalem  cowslip. 


cowslipped 

cowslipped  (kou'slipt),  a.  [<  cowslip  + -ed2.] 
Adorned  with  cowslips. 

From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  cowslipped  lawns. 

Keats. 

COW-stone  (kou'ston),  n.  A boulder  of  the 
greensand.  [Local.] 

COWt  (kout),  n.  [Also  cowte : see  colt. ] A colt. 
[Scotch.] 

Yet  aft  a ragged  cowte' s been  known 
To  make  a noble  aiver.  Burns,  A Dream. 

if 

COW-tree  (kou'tre),  n.  A name  of  various  trees 
having  an  abundance  of  milky  juice,  especially 
of  a South  American  tree,  riratinera  utilis, 
of  the  family  Moraceee,  and  allied  to  the 
fig-tree.  When  the  trunk  is  incised,  a rich,  milky, 
nutritious  juice,  in  appearance  anti  quality  resembling 
cow’s  milk,  is  discharged  in  such  abundance  a3  to  render 
it  an  important  food-product  to  the  natives  of  the  region 
where  it  grows.  The  tree  is  common  in  Venezuela,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  100  feet.  The  leaves  are  leathery, 
about  1 foot  long  and  3 or  4 inches  broad.  The  cow-tree 
of  Pard  is  a sapotaceous  tree,  Mimusops  elata,  the  milk  of 
which  resembles  cream  in  consistence,  but  is  too  viscid  to 
be  a safe  article  of  food.  Also  called  milk-tree. 

cow-troopial  (kou,tro//pi-al),  n.  Same  as  cow- 
bird.  See  troopial. 

COW-weed  (kou'wed),  n.  Same  as  cow-chervil. 
COW-wheat  (kou'hwet),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Melampyrum. 

COXt  (koks),  n.  [Abbrev.  from  coxcomb.']  A cox- 
comb. 

Go  ; you’re  a brainless  cox,  a toy,  a fop.  Beau,  and  FI. 

coxa  (kok'sa),  n. ; pi.  coxae  (-se).  [L.]  If.  The 
femur  or  thigh-bone.— 2.  Inanat.:  (a)  The  hip- 
bone, os  coxte  or  os  innominatum.  (6)  The 
hip-joint. — 3.  In  cntom.,  the  first  or  basal  joint 
(sometimes  called 
the  hip)  of  an  in- 
sect’s leg,  by  which 
it  is  articulated  to 
the  body,  it  may  be 
entirely  uncovered,  as  in 
many  flies,  or  received 
into  a coxal  cavity  or 
deep  hollow  in  the  lower 
surface  of  the  thorax,  as 
in  most  beetles.  Coxie  are  said  to  be  contiguous  when 
those  of  a pair  are  close  together,  separate  when  there 
is  a space  between  them,  distant  when  they  are  widely 
separate,  prominent  when  they  protrude  from  the  coxal 
cavities,  globose  when  they  are  shaped  like  a ball,  trans- 
verse when  they  lie  across  the  body  with  the  succeeding 
joint  of  the  leg  attached  to  the  inner  end,  etc.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  of  great  value  in  classification.  Sometimes 
the  coxa  has  a small  accessory  piece  called  the  trochanter , 
which,  however,  is  not  a true  joint.  Some  of  the  older 
entomologists  included  the  first  two  joints  of  the  leg  in 
the  term  coxa , the  first  being  distinguished  as  the  patella 
and  the  second  as  the  trochanter. 

4.  The  basal  joint  of  the  leg  of  a spider  or 
a crustacean;  a coxopodite  (which  see), 
coxagra  (kok-sag'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  coxa,  the 
hip,  4-  Gr.  aypa , a taking  (used  as  in  chiragra, 

podagra,  etc.).]  T ’ 

^.sciatic  nerve.  Dunglison. 
coxal  (kok'sal),  a.  [<  coxa  + -al.~\  Pertaining 
to  the  coxa : as,  a coxal  segment ; a coxal  artic- 
ulation— Coxal  cavities,  in  entom.,  hollows  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  thorax,  in  which  the  coxae  are  artic- 
ulated. They  are  distinguished  as  anterior , median,  and 
posterior , and  are  said  to  be  entire  when  they  are  com- 
pletely closed  behind  by  the  junction  of  the  sternum  and 
epimera,  open  when  a space  is  left  protected  only  by 
membrane,  separate  when  the  sternum  extends  between 
them,  and  confluent  when  the  sternum  is  not  visible 
between  them.  Much  use  is  made  of  these  characters 
m classification. — Coxal  lines,  in  entom.,  two  curved, 
slightly  prominent  lines  on  the  first  ventral  abdominal 
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W e will  belabour  you  a little  better, 

And  beat  a little  more  care  into  your  coxcombs. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  2. 


coy 


pretentious  dunce. 

I cannot  think  I shall  become  a coxco-mb, 

To  ha’  my  hair  curled  by  an  idle  finger. 

Beau,  and  FIs,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 


and  an  epimeron:  applied  by  Huxley  to  the  ar- 
ticular membranes  between  the  coxopodites  and 

4.  Afop;  a vain,  showy  fellow;  a conceited  and  n°fa?e*ln cra,'Jfish’  , 

nretentious  dunce.  • COXOfemoral  (kok-so-fem  o-ral),  a.  [<  coxa  + 

femur  (femor-)  + -al.]  In  anat.,  pertaining  to 
the  os  innominatum  or  coxa  and  to  the  femur: 

_ t as,  a coxofemoral  articulation  or  ligament. 

As  a coxcomb  is  a fool  of  parts,  so  is  a flatterer  a knave  coxont  (kok'sn),  n.  A contracted  form  of  cock - 
’ — - — swain . 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  letters  came  from 
London  by  our  coxon,  so  they  waked  me. 

Pepys,  Diary,  March  25,  1660. 

coxopodite  (kok-sop'6-dit),  n.  [<  L.  coxa,  the 
hip,  + Gr.  7 Tovg  (nod-),  = E.  foot,  + -itc 2.]  In  Ar- 
thropoda,  as  a crustacean,  the  proximal  joint  of 
a developed  limb  by  which  the  limb  articulates 
with  its  somite  or  segment  of  the  body.  Morpho- 
logically it  may  be  a protopodite,  or  a coxopodite  and  a 
basipodite  together  may  represent  a protopodite.  See 
extract  under  protopodite.  Milne-Edwards  ; Huxley.  See 
cut  under  Podophthalmia. 


of  parts.  " ' Steele , Tatler,  No.  208. 

Coxcombs  and  pedants,  not  absolute  simpletons,  are  his 
Same.  m acaulay,  Machiavelli. 

5f.  A kind  of  silver  lace  frayed  out  at  the  edges. 
Davies, 

It  was  as  necessary  to  trim  his  light  grey  frock  with  a 
silver  edging  of  coxcomb,  that  he  might  not  appear  worse 
than  his  fellows.  C.  Johnston , Chrysal,  xi. 

6.  Same  as  cockscomb , 2. =Syn.  4.  Coxcornb , Fop , 
Dandy,  Exquisite,  Beau,  prig,  popinjay,  jackanapes.  The 
first  five  are  used  only  of  men.  The  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  a coxcomb  is  vanity,  which  may  be  displayed 


Leg  of  Caraboid  Beetle,  enlarged. 
a,  coxa  ; b,  trochanter ; c,  femur ; 
d,  tibia ; e,  tarsus. 


has  too  much  understanding  to  be  a mere  dandy,  but  still 
overdoes  in  the  matter  of  dress,  sometimes  carrying  it  to 
an  extreme,  as  Beau  Nash,  Beau  Brummel.  Beau  Brum- 
mel  might  perhaps  be  called  the  typical  fop. 

Most  coxcombs  are  not  of  the  laughing  kind ; 

More  goes  to  make  a fop  than  fops  can  find. 

Dryden,  Pilgrim,  Prol.,  1.  15. 
Gods ! shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 

While  the/o^s  envy  and  the  ladies  stare? 

Pope,  It.  of  the  L.,  iv.  104. 
The  all-importance  of  clothes  . . . has  sprung  up  in  the 
intellect  of  the  dandy  without  effort,  like  an  instinct  of 
genius.  Carlyle , Sartor  Resartus,  iii.  10. 

Such  an  exquisite  was  but  a poor  companion  for  a quiet, 
plain  man  like  me.  T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  wliite-gloved  beaux  ? 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  v.  13. 

coxcombical,  coxcomical  (koks-kom'i-kal),  a. 
[<  coxcomb  + -ic-al.~\  Like  or  characteristic  of 
a coxcomb ; conceited ; foppish. 

John  Lylly,  . . . who  wrote  that  singularly  coxcomical 
work  called  “Eupliues  and  his  England,”  was  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  absurdity  and  reputation. 

Scott,  Monastery,  xiv. 
Studded  all  over  in  coxcombical  fashion  with  little  brass 
nails.  Irving. 

coxcombically,  coxcomically  (koks-kom'i- 
kal-i),  adv.  Alter  the  manner  of  a coxcomb ; 
foppishly. 

But  this  coxcombically  mingling 
Of  rhymes,  unrhyming,  inter  jingling, 

For  numbers  genuinely  British, 

Is  quite  too  finical  and  skittish. 

In  pathol.,  pain  following" the  , ,,  , „ . . ...  B??m'  “kf; 

malison.  5 COXCOmblty  (koks'ko-mi-ti),  n.  [<  coxcomb  + 

-ity.~\  That  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  a coxcomb.  [Rare.] 

Inferior  masters  paint  coxcombities  that  had  no  relation 
to  universal  modes  of  thought  or  action. 

C.  Knight,  Once  upon  a Time,  II.  140. 

coxcomblyt  (koks'kom-li),  a.  Like  a coxcomb. 

My  looks  terrify  them,  you  coxcombly  ass ! I’ll  be  judged 
by  all  the  company  whether  thou  hast  not  a worse  face 
than  I.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  i.  2. 

You  are  as  troublesome  to  a poor  Widow  of  Business  as 
a young  coxcombly  rhiming  Lover. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  i.  1. 

segment  of  certain  Coleoptera,  behind  the  coxae.  They  limit  COXCOmbrV  (koks'kom-rL  n T (.corcomhA-  mi  1 
a space  which  is  inclined  toward  the  base  of  the  abdomen  KUU1  n'  l^fOXCOmo  rt-  -ry.  J 


in  regard  to  accomplishments,  looks,  dress,  etc.,  but  per- 
haps most  often  as  to  accomplishments.  Fop  is  not  quite  COXOpoditic  (kok-sop-o-dit'ik),  a.  [<  COXOVOdite 
so  broad  as  coxcomb  applying  chiefly  to  one  who  displays  + -icA  Of  or  pertaining  to  a coxonodito  • as 
vanity  in  dress  and  pertness  in  conversation,  with  a ten-  ST wjf,  coxopodite  . as, 

dency  to  impertinence  in  manner.  Dandy  is  applied  only  coxopodltlC  setSB.  Huxley. 
to  one  who  gives  excessive  attention  to  elegance  and  per-  COXOSternal  (kok-so-ster'nal),  a.  [<  C6xa  4* 
haps  affectation  in  dress.  An  exquisite  is  one  who  prides  Sternum  + - al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  coxa 
himself  upon  his  superfine  taste  in  dress,  manners,  lan-  and  the  sternum  of  an  nrtlirnnnrl 
guage,  etc.,  when  a fair  judgment  would  be  that  his  taste  J P 

is  overwrought,  petty,  or  affected.  (See  quotation  from  C0XSWaiIl,  n.  bee  cockswain. 

Bulwer,  under  exquisite.)  Beau  is  an  old  name  for  one  who  COy1  (koi),  a . [<  ME. 


i space  which  is  inclined  toward  the  base  of  the  abdomen 
passing  under  the  coxae. 

coxalgia  (kok-sal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < coxa,  the 
hip,  + Gr.  ahyos,  pain.]  In pathol.,  pain  of  the 
hip  or  haunch. 

coxalgic  (kok-sal'jik),  a,  [<  coxalgia  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  coxalgia ; af- 
fected with  coxalgia. 


1.  Coxcombs  collectively. — 2.  The  manners  of 
a coxcomb ; foppishness. 

The  extravagances  of  coxcombry  in  manners  and  apparel 
are  indeed  the  legitimate,  and  often  the  successful,  ob- 
jects of  satire,  during  the  time  when  they  exist. 

Scott,  Monastery,  Int.,  p.  xv. 

coxcomical,  coxcomically.  See  coxcombical, 
coxarthritis  (kok-siir-tllri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  L-  \r  ’I  v rr 

=,h.Hp, + <*.**-,  *4 +-<ij  w zarwtis^^.^£sr, 

ru,  „„„7  • coxcombry.  Sir  J.  Maclcintosh. 

[For^cockscomb,  1.  e.,  COxendix  (kok-sen'diks),  n. ; pi.  coxendices 


as  coxitis, 

coxcomb  (koks'kom),  n. 
cock’s  comb : see  cockscomb.] 


If.  Tbe  comb  of 


a cock.  See  cockscomb,  1.  — 2.  The  cap,  re- 
sembling a cock’s  comb,  which  licensee 
fools  formerly  wore;  hence,  the  fool  him- 
self. 

There,  take  my  coxcomb.  Why,  this  fellow  has  banished 
two  of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a blessing  against 
hw  will ; if  thou  follow  him,  thou  must  needs  wear  my 


*(-di-sez).  [L.]  The  hip ; the  haunch-bone. 


_ _ coy,  koy,  < OF.  coi,  quoi , 

quei,  coy,  quoy,  coit , quoit,  quiet,  still,  calm, 
tranquil,  slow  (to  do  a thing),  private,  secret, 
mod.  F.  coi,  quiet,  still,  = Pr.  quetz  = Sp.  Pg. 
quedo,  quieto  = It.  cheto,  quieto,  < L.  quietus, 
quiet,  still,  calm,  whence  directly  E.  quiet , 
which  is  thus  a doublet  of  coy  : see  quiet,  a.] 
If.  Quiet;  still. 

He  be-heilde  his  [Merlin’s]  felowes,  that  were  stille  and 
koy,  that  seideii  not  o worde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  318. 

2.  Manifesting  modesty;  shrinking  from  fa- 
miliarity; bashful;  shy;  retiring. 

Coy  or  sobyr,  sobrius,  modestus.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  86. 
To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ; 

Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1. 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pressed, 

Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  249. 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw  admired ; 

Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

3.  Disposed  to  repel  advances ; disdainful. 

’Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  il. 
= Syn.  2.  Shrinking,  distant,  bashful,  backward,  diffident, 
demure. 

coy1  (koi),  v.  [<  ME.  coyen , coien,  < coy,  a.  Cf. 
accoy  (of  which  coy,  v.,  is  prob.  in  part  an  abbr.), 
and  see  decoy , v.,  which  is  peculiarly  related  to 
coy,  v.’]  I.  trans : If.  To  quiet;  soothe. 

I coye,  I styll  or  apayse,  Ie  acquoyse.  I can  nat  coye 
hym,  je  lie  le  puis  pas  acquoyser.  Palsgrave. 

Coye  hem  that  they  seye  noon  harme  of  me. 

Chaucer , Troilus,  ii.  801. 

2.  To  caress  with  the  hand;  stroke  caressingly. 

Coyyn,  blandior.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  86. 

He  raught  forth  his  right  hand  & his  [the  steed’s]  rigge 
[back]  frotus  [rubs], 

And  coies  hym  as  he  kan  with  his  clene  hands. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1175. 
Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 

While  I thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  coax;  allure;  entice;  decoy.  See  de- 
coy, v. 

Coynge  [read  coyynge,  that  is,  coying ] or  styrunge  to 
werkyn  [var.  sterynge  to  done  a werke],  instigacio. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  86. 
Now  there  are  sprung  up  a wiser  generation,  . . . who 
have  the  art  to  coy  the  fonder  sort  into  their  nets,  who 
have  now  reduced  gaming  to  a science. 

Bp.  Rainbow,  Sermons,  p.  29. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  be  coy;  behave  with  coy- 
ness or  bashfulness;  shrink  from  familiarity: 
with  an  indefinite  it. 

He  comes  to  woo  you,  see  you  do  not  coy  it. 

Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  iii.  2. 
One  kiss  — nay,  damsel ! coy  it  not. 

Scott,  Harold  the  Dauntless,  ii.  9. 

2.  To  make  difficulty;  be  slow  or  reluctant. 


coxcomb. 


_ , Here  is  all 

We  fools  can  catch  the  wise  in  — to  unknot, 

By  privilege  of  coxcombs,  what  they  plot. 

Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  iii.  3. 

3.  The  top  of  the  head,  or  the  head  itself. 


coxitis  (kok-sl'tis),  «.  [NL.,  < L.  coxa,  the  hip, 

><•>1  >„'m  +_-»<**.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  hip- 

joint.  Also  coxarthritis. 
coxocerite  (kok-sos'e-rit),  n.  [<  L.  coxa, 
hip,  + Gr.  nepag  (Kepar-),  horn,  + -ite 2.]  In 
Crustacea,  the  basal  joint  of  an  antenna,  con- 
sidered as  answering  to  the  coxopodite  of  an 
ambulatory  leg. 

coxoceritic  (kok-sos-e-rit'ik),  a.  [<  coxocerite 
-f  -ic.] . Of  or  pertaining  to  a coxocerite. 
coxo-epimeral  (kok^so-e-pirn'e-ral),  a.  [<  coxa 
+ epimera  + -al.~\  Pertaining  to  a coxopodite 


my 

Shale.,  Lear,  i.  4. 


Nay,  if  he  coy'd 

To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I’ll  keep  at  home, 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  1. 
[Obsolete  or  rare  in  both  uses.] 
the  coy1!  (koi),  n.  [<  ME.  coye ; from  the  verb.]  1. 
71  A stroke  or  noise  made  to  coy  or  quiet  an  ani- 
mal, as  a horse ; a soothing  sound  or  utterance. 
No  man  may  on  that  stede  ryde 
But  a bloman  [black  man],  . . . 

For  he  hym  maketh  with  moche  pryde 
A nyse  coye. 

The  coye  is  with  hys  handys  two 
Clappynde  togedere  to  and  fro. 

Octovian,  1.  1344  (Weber’s  Metr.  Rom,,  III.). 


2.  A decoy. 


coy 

See  decoy,  re. 


Till  the  great  mallard  be  catch't  in  the  coy. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  133. 
COy2  (koi),  re.  [E.  dial.,  prob 


132S 

My  dearest  coz, 

I pray  you,  school  yourself. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  2. 
I’ll  not  detain  you,  coz.  Sheridan,  The  Itivals,  i.  2. 


Joy2  (koi),  TO.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  < MD.  koye  D.  ueiam  you,  coz.  bhendan,  The  Rivals,  i.  2 

Jcooi,  a coop,  cage,  fold,  hive,  hammock,  berth  coze>  cose  (koz),  n.  [ < coze,  v.  ?]  A cozy  con 
(of.  Icouw,  a cage),  = E.  Fries,  koje,  kooi,  a yersation,  or  tete-a-teite ; a cozy,  friendly  talk, 


[Rare.] 


(cf.  kouw,  a cage),  = E.  Fries,  koje,  kooi,  a 
hammock,  berth,  also  an  inclosure,  = MLG. 

LG.  koje,  a cage,  stall,  berth,  > prob.  G.  koje,  a 

berth,  = Dan.  koje,  a berth,  hammock,  = Sw.  . « mamneia  rarn,  nu. 

koja,  a berth,  hammock,  also  a cage,  jail;  all  coze,  cose  (koz),  v.  i. ; pret.  andpp.  cozed,  cosed, 
nit.  < L.  caeca  ^ML.  cavia),  a cage,  whence  PPr*  cozing,  cosing.  [Perhaps  for  F.  causer, 
also  E.  cage:  see  cage,  cave 1,  coe 2.]  a cage  or  1 tv ^ ' ■ 


They  might  have  a comfortable  coze. 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xxvi. 


XT  r"’  vvuv.vy.  |_J.  tiAAAO/JJO  A'.  V wild  Of) 

converse.]  To  converse  in  a friendly  way;chat ; 
gossip.  [Rare.] 

The  sailors  cose  round  the  fire  with  wife  and  child. 

Kingsley , Two  Years  Ago,  iii. 

cozen1],  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cousin 1. 
cozen2  (kuz'n),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cosen,  co- 
sin, coozen,  coosen,  coosin,  couzen,  cousen,  cousin, 
being  orig.  identical  in  form  and  connected  in 
sense  with  cousin,  a relative;  < F.  cousiner,  call 
“cousin,”  claim  kindred  for  advantage,  sponge, 
< cousin,  cousin : see  cousin 1,  to.  and  to.]  I,  trans. 

1.  To  cheat;  defraud. 

A statelier  resolution  arms  my  confidence, 

To  cozen  thee  of  honour.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  4. 
0 lover,  art  thou  grown  too  full  of  dread 
To  look  him  in  the  face  whom  thou  feared'st  not 
To  cozen  of  the  fair  thing  he  had  got? 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  364. 

2.  To  deceive;  beguile;  entice. 

Children  may  be  cozened  into  a knowledge  of  the  letters. 

Locke,  Education. 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  cheating;  act  dis- 
honestly or  deceitfully. 

Some  cogging,  cozening  slave.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 
What  care  I to  see  a man  run  after  a Sermon,  if  he 
Couzen  and  Cheats  as  soon  as  he  comes  home  ? 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  76. 

cozenage1!,  n.  See  cousinage l. 
cozenage2  (kuz'n-aj),  TO.  [<  cozen 2 + -age.'] 
Trickery;  fraud;  deceit;  artifice;  the  practice 
of  cheating. 

All  that  their  whole  lives  had  heap’d  together 
By  cozenage,  perjury,  or  sordid  thrift. 

Massinger,  Duke  of  Milan,  iii.  1. 
The  art  of  getting,  either  by  violence,  cozenage,  flattery, 
lying,  or  by  putting  on  a guise  of  religion. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  i. 
Betray  not  by  the  cozenage  of  sense 
Thy  votaries.  Wordsworth,  Power  of  Sound,  vi. 

cozener  (kuz'n-er),  to.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cos- 
ener,  coosener,  cousiner,  cousner,  etc. ; < cozen‘d  + 
-or1.]  One  who  cozens;  one  who  cheats  or  de- 
frauds. 

Sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad  ; therefore  it  behoves  men 
to  be  wary.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

cozening  (kuz'n-ing),  re.  [Verbal  u.  of  cozen2, 
to.]_  Cheating;  defrauding, 
coziert,  to.  See  cosier. 

coyote  ( canis  Ultra,,.,).  COzily,  cosily  (ko'zi-li),  adv.  In  a cozy  man- 

abundant  almost  everywhere  from  the  erent  neF’  smigly ;_  warmly ; comfortably, 
plains  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a pointer  cozlIlefs<  cosiness  (ko'zi-nes),  to.  The  quality 
dog,  with  full  pelage,  bushy  tail,  upright  ears,  and  rather  0r  stale  of  being  cozy. 

Pf^^dTO^  [Alsowrittcnc^, 


pen  for  lobsters.  MaUiwell.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 

coy-duckt  (koi'duk),  to.  A decoy-duck. 

His  main  scope  is  to  show  that  Grotius  . . . hath  acted 
the  part  of  a coy-duck,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  lead 
the  Protestants  into  Popery. 

Abp.  Bramhall,  Works,  III.  604. 

coyish  (koi'ish),  a.  [<  coy1  + -fgfcl.]  Some- 
what coy  or  reserved. 

This  coyish  paramour.  Brant,  tr.  of  Horace,  ii.  3. 

coyly  (koi'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  coyly  ; < coy1  + -ly2.] 
If.  Quietly. 

A messengere  cam  the  Brehaignons  vnto, 

Entred  brehaigne  without  tarying, 

Ful  coyly  and  preualy  within  entring. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2184. 
2.  In  a coy  manner ; shyly;  demurely. 

As  she  coyly  bound  it  round  his  neck, 

And  made  him  promise  silence.  Coleridge. 

coynet,  n.  See  coigne2. 

coyness  (koi'nes),  TO.  The  quality  of  being  coy ; 
shyness;  modest  reserve;  baskfulness ; unwill- 
ingness to  become  familiar. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign, 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again.  Dryden. 

=Syn.  Diffidence,  Shyness  (see  bashfulness),  reserve  de- 
mureness. 

COynie,  ».  Same  as  coigne2. 

COyntet,  a.  Same  as  quaint. 

coyote  (ko-yo'te),  to.  [Mex.  Sp.  coyote,  < 
Nahuatl  coyotl.]  1.  The  Mexican  and  now  the 
usual  name  of  the  common  prairie-  or  harking- 
wolf  of  western  North  America,  Canis  latrans, 


P ' * o * VUlOl  , X cuuou. 

darkened  with  blackish  on  the  back, 
now  recognized. 

2.  A half-breed.  [Slang], 
coypou,  coypu  (koi'po),  TO.  The  native  name 
of  a South  American  rodent  mammal,  the  Myo- 
potamus  coypus.  Its  head  is  large  and  depressed,  its 
neck  short  and  stout,  its  limbs  short,  its  tail  long  and 


Several  species  are  cosey,  cozie,  cosie  ; < coze  + 


, , - y . The  adj.  be- 
came the  most  familiar  form  of  the  group,  and 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  original.]  I. 
a.  Snug;  comfortable  ; warm  ; social. 

Some  are  cozie  i’  the  neuk, 

And  formin’  assignations. 

Burns,  Holy  Fair. 

After  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  had  informed  him  that  he  meant 
to  be  very  cosey,  and  that  his  friend  Ben  was  to  be  one  of 
the  party,  they  shook  hands  and  separated. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxx. 
How  cozy  and  pleasant  it  is  here ! Harper’s  Mag. 

II.  re.  A kind  of  padded  covering  or  cap  put 
over  a teapot  to  keep  in  the  heat  after  the  tea 
★has  been  infused. 

C.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Common  Pleas  and 
of  Court  of  Prohate. 

0.  P.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

C.  P.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Custos 
irPrivati  Sigilli,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Or.  1.  A common  abbreviation  of  credit  and 
round,  and  it  swims  With  great  ease.  It  is  valued  for  its  cr^iior-  2.  In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  chro- 
hir  which  was  formerly  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  *nnum. 

of  hats.  The  length  of  a lull-grown  coypou  isabout2feet  C.  R.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  Latin  Custos 
w , o !“ '■*»*<? lamu*-  Botulorum,  Keeper  of  the  Rolls ; (6)  of  the  Latin 

muskrat Vf.F]®  *ater8’ a.nd  we  do  not  find  the  beaver  or  Carolus  Bex,  Charles  the  King,  or  of  Carolina 
Ican^ype.  coyBu  Regina  Caroline  the  Queen. 

ccystrcit,  coystrilf,  «.  Same  as  coistrii.  crabba^O.lkrab  = MLG^k’rabbe^) 

[Abbr.  Of  cozen1,  now  usually  krabbe  = (with  diff.  suffix)  OHG.  chrebiz  crebiz 
spelled  COUStn.]  A familiar  nr  Inn  A ..it  m v -e-t  J 

of  cousin l. 


crab 

= Sw.  krafta,  a crawfish.  Perhaps  connected 
with  OHG.  chrapfo,  a hook,  claw,  and  thus  ult. 
with  E.  cramp 1;  cf.  W.  craf,  claws  or  talons, 
crafu,  scratch , crafanc,  a crab.  The  L.  cardbus 
(see  Cardbus)  is  not  akin.]  1.  A popular  name 
for  all  the  stalk-eyed,  ten-footed,  and  short- 
tailed or  soft-tailed  crustaceans  constituting 
the  subclass  Podophthalmia,  order  Dccapoda, 
and  suborders  Brachyura  and  Anomura:  dis- 
tinguished from  lobsters,  shrimps,  prawns, 
crawfish,  and  other  long-tailed  or  macrurous 
crustaceans,  by  shortness  of  body,  the  abdomen 
or  so-called  tail  being  reduced  and  folded  un- 
der the  thorax  and  constituting  the  apron,  or 
otherwise  modified.  See  cut  under  Brachyura. 
Tile  anterior  limbs  are  not  used  for  progression,  being  che- 
late  or  furnished  with  pincer-like  claws,  and  constituting 
chelipeds.  The  hinge-like  joints  of  the  ambulatory  limbs 
are  so  disposed  that  the  animal  can  move  on  land  in  any 
direction  without  turning ; but  its  commonest  mode  of  pro- 
gression is  sidewise,  either  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The 
eyes  are  compound  and  set  on  movable  eye-stalks  or  oph- 
thalmites.  (See  cut  under  stalk-eyed .)  The  common  edi- 
ble crab  of  Europe  is  Cancer  pagurus.  A smaller  species 


Coypou  ( Myopotamus  coypus'). 


Red  Crab  ( Cancer  productu. 

also  eaten  is  the  shore -crab,  or  green  crab,  Carcinus  moe- 
nas  Ihe  common  blue  or  edible  crab  of  the  United  States 
is  Lupa  diacantha,  now  called  Callinectes  hastatus  or  Nep- 
tunushastatus ; when  molting,  it  is  called  soft-shelled  crab. 
Ihe  small  crabs  found  in  oysters  are  species  of  Pinnotheri- 
d&,  called  pea-crabs.  Those  which  have  soft  tails  and  live  in 
univalve  sheils  are  hermit-crabs,  Paguridce.  Tree-crabs  are 
of  the  genus  Birgus.  Land-crabs  constitute  the  family  Ge- 
carcmidce.  Spider-crabs  are  of  the  genus  Maia,  as  M.  squi- 
nado,  the  corwichof  Europe;  and  the  name  is  extended  to 
many  other  maioid  forms,  among  them  the  largest  of  crabs 
sometimes  from  12  to  18  feet  across  the  outstretched  legs! 
Fiddler-crabs  belong  to  the  genus  Gelasimus,  of  the  family 
Ocypodidce,  which  also  contains  the  racer-crabs  or  horse- 
men species  of  Ocypoda,  so  called  from  their  swiftness. 
Bock-crab  is  a name  of  various  species  of  Cancridce  proper. 
Box-crabs  belong  to  the  family  Calappidce.  Porcelain-crabs 
are  small  bright-colored  species  of  Porcellanidce.  Some 
handsome  species  of  Portunidce  are  called  lady-crabs;  and 
members  of  this  family  are  also  known  as  swimming 
crabs,  paddle-crabs,  shuttle-crabs,  etc.,  the  hinder  legs 
being  broadened  and  flattened  to  serve  for  swimming,  as 
m our  common  edible  crab.  The  red  crab  is  Cancer  j/ro - 
ductus.  Many  other  crabs  are  distinguished  by  qualify- 
ing terms.  See  the  compounds  and  the  technical  names. 

Crabbe  is  a manere  of  flssce  in  there  sea. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  51. 

You  yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I am,  if,  like  a crab , 
you  could  go  backward.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Some  crustacean  likened  to  or  mistaken 
for  a crab:  as,  the  glass -crabs;  the  king-cra&s. 
See  the  compounds.  — 3.  A crab-louse.— 4. 
[cap.]  Cancer,  a constellation  and  sign  of  the 
zodiac.  See  Cancer , 2. — 5f.  An  arch. 

This  work  is  isett  upon  sixe  crabbes  [Latin  cancros 1 thewe 
of  hard  marbilston. 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  I.  221. 

6.  pi.  The  lowest  cast  at  hazard. 

x1  V„threw  deuce'a«e ; upon  which  the  monster  in  the 
chair  bellowed  out  “Crabs,"  and  made  no  more  ado  but 
swept  away  all  my  stakes.  T.  Ilook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  vi. 

7 . A name  of  various  machines  and  mechanical 
contrivances.  ( a ) An  engine  with  three  claws  for 
launching  ships  and  heaving  them  in  the  dock,  (b)  A pil- 
lar sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  a capstan. 
It  is  an  upright  shaft,  having  several  holes  at  the  top' 
through  which  bearing-levers  are  thrust,  (c)  A kind  of 
portable  windlass  or 
machine  for  raising 
weights,  etc.  Crabs 
are  much  used  in 
building  operations 
for  raising  stones  or 
other  weights,  and 
in  loading  and  dis- 
charging vessels. 

They  are  also  ap- 
plied in  raising  the 
weights  or  rammers 
of  pile-driving  en- 
gines. (d)  A machine 
used  in  rope-walks 
for  stretching  the 
yarn  to  its  fullest 


Crab  (c). 


A familiar  or  fond  contraction 


\ ' 'w'o-ava  . vfvf  \j\J  ) \j!  C U Ik 

(>  ult.  E.  crawfish,  crayfish,  q.  v.),  MHG.  kre- 
bez,  krebeze,  G.  krebs  (>  Dan.  krebs)  = D.  kreeft 


extent  before  it  is  worked  into  strands,  (e)  A claw  used 
to  temporarily  secure  a portable  machine  to  the  ground. 
Also  called  crab-winch.  (/)  An  iron  trivet  to  set  over  a 
fire.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — Crab’s  claws,  in  materia  rnedica. 
the  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab,  formerly  used 


crab 

as  absorbents.—  Crab’s  eyes,  in  materia  medica,  concre- 
tions formed  in  the  stomach  of  the  crawfish,  formerly  in 
much  repute  in  a powdered  state  as  antacids.— To  catch 
a crab,  (a)  To  miss  a stroke  in  rowing  and  fall  backward. 
( b ) Among  professional  oarsmen,  to  sink  the  oar-blade  so 
deeply  in  the  water  that  it  cannot  be  lifted  easily,  and 
hence  tends  to  throw  the  rower  out  of  the  boat. 

Crab1  (krab),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  crabbed,  ppr. 
crabbing.  [<  crab1,  n.  Cf . MLG.  freq.  krabbeln, 
creep  about.]  1.  To  fish  for  or  catch  crabs: 
as,  to  go  crabbing. — 2.  Figuratively,  to  act  like 
a crab  in  crawling  backward ; back  out;  “craw- 
fish”: as,  he  tried  to  crab  out  of  it.  [Colloq., 
*U.  S.] 

crab2  (krab),  n.  [<  ME.  crabbe,  < Sw.  (in  comp.) 
krabb-dple,  a crab-apple;  perhaps  < krabba,  a 
crab  (crustacean),  in  allusion  to  the  astringent 
juice.  Cf.  crabbed .]  1.  A small,  tart,  and 
somewhat  astringent  apple,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  cultivated  chiefly  for  orna- 
ment and  to  be  made  into  preserves,  jelly,  etc. ; 
the  crab-apple. 

She’s  as  like  this  as  a crab’s  like  an  apple. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  5. 

Go  home,  ye  knaves,  and  lay  crabbes  in  the  fyre. 

Playe  of  Robyn  Uode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  425). 

2.  The  tree  producing  the  fruit.  The  wild  species 
of  northern  Europe  is  the  original  of  the  common  apple, 
M alus  M alus.  Of  the  cultivated  crabs,  the  Siberian  crab 
(M.  prunifolia),  the  Chinese  crab  (M.  spectabilis),  and  the 
cherry-crab  (M.  baccata)  are  all  natives  of  northern  Asia. 
Several  species  of  Malus  in  the  United  States  are  also 
known  as  crab-apples.  See  apple , 1,  and  crab-apple,  in 
the  supplement. 

3.  A walking-stick  or  club  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  crab-apple ; a crabstick. 

Out.  bolts  her  husband  upon  me  with  a fine  taper  crab 
.in  his  hand.  Garrick,  Lying  Valet,  i.  2. 

crab3  (krab),  r.jpret.  andpp.  crabbed,  ppr.  crab- 
bing. [E.  dial,  also  crob,  q.  v. ; < ME.  *crabben 
— MD.  D.  krabben  = MLG.  LG.  krabben, 
scratch,  scrape,  = Icel.  krabba,  scrawl  (freq. 
MD.  krabbelen,  scratch,  scrawl,  D.  krabbelen, 
scrawl,  = MLG.  krabbeln,  crawl  about) ; in  a 
secondary  form  also  MD.  kribben,  scratch,  D. 
kribben,  quarrel,  be  peevish  or  cross  (freq.  D. 
kribbelen,  scrawl,  be  always  quarrelsome,  = G, 
kribbeln,  tickle,  irritate,  fret) ; whence,  from 
the  same  base,  MD.  D.  kribbig,  peevish,  cross, 
crabbed,  = MLG.  kribbisch  — G.  kreppisch, 
peevish,  cross,  crabbed.]  I.  intrans.  To 
scratch  ; claw ; fight : said  of  hawks.  JEncvc. 
Brit.,  IX.  7. 

II.  trans.  To ‘pull  to  pieces’;  scold. 
crab3  (krab),  n.  [ < crab3,  a. ; with  allusion  to 
crab 8,  «.]  A crabbed,  sour-tempered,  peevish, 
morose  person.  Johnson.  [Rare.] 
crab3t  (krab),  a.  [ < crab 2,  a . , but  also  associ- 
ated with  crabbed  and  crab3,  v.]  Sour ; rough  : 
harsh  to  the  taste. 

She  speakes  as  sharply,  and  lookes  as  sowerly,  as  if  she 
had  beene  new  squeased  out  of  a crab  orenge. 

Marston,  Thejfawne,  iii. 

Better  gleanings  their  worn  soil  can  boast 
Than  the  crab  vintage  of  the  neighb’ring  coast. 

Dryden. 

crab4  (krab),  v.  [ME.  crabbe,  a back-forma- 
tion from  crabbed , confused  with  crab 3,  to 
scratch,  etc.]  I.  trans.  To  irritate ; fret ; vex ; 
provoke;  make  peevish,  cross,  sour,  or  bitter, 
as  a person  or  his  disposition ; make  crabbed. 

Whowbeit  he  was  verie  hat  [hot]  in  all  questiones,  yit 
when  it  twitched  his  particular,  no  man  could  crab  him. 

J.  Melville,  Diary,  1578  (Woodrow  Soc.),  p.  65. 

lis  easier  to  observe  how  age  or  sicknesse  sowers  and 
crabbes  our  nature.  Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  iv. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  peevish  or  cross, 
crab-apple  (krab'ap^l),  n.  [ < ME.  crabbe  ap- 
pulle  ( = Sw.  krabbaple))  as  crab 2 + apple.] 
Same  as  crab 2. 

crabbef,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  crab1,  crab%. 
crabbed  (krab'ed),  a.  [ < ME.  crabbed , crab- 
bid ; from  crab 1 + - ed . Compare  dogged , of 
similar  formation  and  use.]  1.  Sour  or  harsh 
to  the  taste. — 2.  Perverse;  cross;  peevish: 
morose. 

„ I toke  ful  gode  hede 

How  thow  contraryedest  Clergy e with  crabbed  wordes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  157, 
Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together. 

Shak..  Pass.  Pilgrim,  xii. 

Lee-lang  nights,  wi’  crabbit  leuks, 

Pore  owre  the  devil’s  pictur’d  beuks  [cards]. 

Bums , The  Twa  Dogs. 

3.  Difficult;  perplexing;  uninviting:  as,  a 
crabbed  author  or  subject. 

Whate’er  the  crabbed’ st  author  hath, 

He  understood  b’  implicit  faith. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  I.  i.  129. 
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How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose ; 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute. 

Milton , Comus,  1.  477. 

To  be  lord  of  a manor  is  to  be  the  lord  of  a secular  ruin, 
in  which  he  that  knows  the  secret  of  the  crabbed  spell- 
book  may  call  up  the  ghosts  of  a vanished  order  of  the 
world.  F.  Pollock , Land  Laws,  p.  11. 

4.  Very  intricate  or  irregular;  difficult  to  de- 
cipher or  understand : as,  crabbed  handwriting; 
crabbed  characters. 

The  document  in  question  had  a sinister  look,  it  is  true ; 
it  was  crabbed  in  text,  and  from  a broad  red  ribbon  dan- 
gled the  great  seal  of  the  province. 

lowing,  Knickerbocker,  p.  215. 
crabbedly  (krab'ed-li),  adv.  Peevishly ; morose- 
ly; perversely;  with  asperity ; with  perplexity. 

So  crabbedlie  iumbled  them  both  together. 

Uolinshed,  Chron.,  Ireland,  i. 

crabbedness  (krab'ed-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  crabbed- 
nesse;  < crabbed  + -ness.]  1.  Perversity;  peev- 
ishness ; asperity ; moroseness ; bitterness ; 
sourness ; harshness  of  temper  or  character. 

These  misfortunes  . . . “increased  the  natural  crabbed- 
ness of  his  wife’s  temper.”  Everett,  Orations,  II.  131. 

2.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  unintelligibility. 

The  mathematics  with  their  crabbedness. 

Howell , Letters,  I.  i.  9. 
crabber  (krab'er),  n.  One  who  catches  crabs; 
a crab-catcher. 

crabbery  (krab'e-ri),  n. ; pi.  crabberies  (-riz).  [< 
crab1  + - ery .]  A resort  or  breeding-place  of 
crabs. 

The  wide  expanse  of  water  is  choked  up  by  numerous 
great  mud-banks,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Cangrejales, 
or  crabberies,  from  the  number  of  small  crabs. 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  L 102. 
crabbing1  (krab'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  crab1, 
v.]  The  act  or  art  of  fishing  for  crabs. 
crabbing2  (krab'ing),  n.  [ < crab 2 + -ing1.] 
An  operation  by  which  cloth,  chiefly  of  cotton 
warp  and  worsted  filling,  is  prevented  from 
cockling  and  curling  in  subsequent  scouring 
and  finishing.  It  consists  in  drawing  the  cloth  full 
width  through  boiling  water,  and  at  the  same  time  wind- 
ing it,  under  considerable  tension,  on  rolls,  while  still  im- 
mersed in  the  water.  This  operation  is  repeated  several 
times,  cold  water  being  finally  used.  Also  fixing. 
Crabbit  (krab 'it),  a.  A Scotch  form  of  crabbed. 
crabbyt  (krab'i),  a.  [ < crab1  + -yl.]  Difficult ; 
crabbed ; disagreeable. 

crab-catcher  (kraVkacMer),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  catches  crabs. — 2.  A name  of  sun- 
dry birds:  in  Jamaica,  the  small  green  heron, 
Butorides  virescens  ; in  South  America,  the  boat- 
hilled  heron,  Cancroma  cochlearia.  See  Can- 
^ croma . 

crab-eater  (kraVe"ter),  n.  1 . The  least  bittern 
of  Europe,  Ardetta  minuta. — 2.  The  cobia  or 
sergeant-fish,  Bachycentron  canadus.  Dr.  S. 
L.  Mitchill.  Also  called  cubby-yew. 
crabert,  n.  The  aquatic  vole  or  water-rat  of 
Europe,  Arvicola  amphibia.  I.  Walton. 
crab-facedt  (krab'fast),  a.  Having  a sour,  dis- 
agreeable look:  as,  “a  crab-faced  mistress,” 
Beaumont. 

crab-farming  (krab'far,/ming),  n.  A system  of 
protecting  or  preserving  crabs  by  keeping  them 
in  pens  in  salt-water  shallows,  where  they  are 
^fattened  for  market. 

crab-grass  (krab'gras),  n.  1.  An  annual  grass, 
Syntherisma  sanguinalis,  common  in  cultivated 
and  waste  grounds.  It  affords  good  pastureand  hay, 
but,  from  its  rapid  growth,  is  a noxious  weed  in  culti- 
vated fields.  Some  species  of  Panicum,  as  also  Eleusine 
Indica,  are  known  hy  the  same  name. 

2.  The  Salicornia  herbacea,  a low,  succulent, 
chenopodiaceous  plant,  growing  upon  the  sea- 
shore and  supposed  to  he  eaten  hy  crabs, 
crabite  (krab'it),  71.  [<  crab1  + -He2.]  A name 
sometimes  given  to  a fossil  crab  or  crawfish, 
crab-lobster  (krabTob"ster),  n.  An  anomurous 
crustacean  of  the  genus 

crab-louse  (krab'lous), 
n.  A kind  of  louse,  I’edi- 
cuius  or  Fhthirius  pubis 
or  inguinalis,  found  at 
times  in  the  hair  of  the 
pubis  and  perinaeum,  (ygpBgSff 

and  sometimes  on  other 
portions  of  the  body,  v Wm  lw 

clinging  with  great  te-  Crab-louse  (Phthirius pubis), 
nacity,  and  difficult  to  enlarged, 

eradicate : so  called  from  its  shape  and  gener- 
al appearance.  It  is  destroyed  by  mercurial 
ointment. 

crab-oil  (krab' oil),  n.  [Accom.  of  Galibi 
cardpa  + E.  oil.]  An  oil  which  is  extracted 


cracche 

from  the  nuts  of  Carapa  Guianensis.  See  Ca- 
rapa. 

crab-pot  (krab'pot),  n.  A device  for  catching 
crabs,  consisting  of  a frame  of  wickerwork  open 
at  the  top. 

Crabro  (kra'bro),  n.  [NL. , < L.  crabro,  a hornet : 
see  hornet .]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Crabronidw,  containing  large  black-and-yellow 
species,  as  C.  cephalotes.  A characteristic  American 
form  is  C.  sexmaculatus,  with  six  yellow  spots  on  the 


Crabro  interrupta.  ( Line  shows  naturat  size. ) 


subpedunculate  abdomen.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  also 
the  specific  name  of  the  common  hornet,  Vespa  crabro, 
of  a different  family.  C.  interrupta  is  a common  North 
American  species,  extending  from  Canada  all  through  the 
eastern  United  States. 

crab-roller  (krab'r6/''ler),  n.  In  printing,  a 
small  roller  which  distributes  printing-ink  on 
the  ink-cylinder  of  the  Adams  printing-press : 
so  called  because  its  motion  is  sidewise  and 
apparently  diagonal.  Also  known  as  the  duc- 
tor  or  ■ doctor . 

Orabronidse  (kra-bron'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crabro(n-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  fossorial  acu- 
leate hymenopterous  insects,  related  to  the 
Vespidce,  or  wasps  and  hornets,  and  having  short 
antennte  and  a large  truncate  head.  The  species 
burrow  in  the  ground,  in  decayed  wood,  etc.,  and  the  sting 
of  some  of  them  is  very  painful.  The  genera  are  about  20 
in  number,  and  the  species  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
generally  known  as  sand-tvasps  and  wood-wasps. 

crab’s-claw  (krabz'kla),  n.  The  water-soldier, 
Stratiotes  aloides:  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
its  leaves. 

crabs’-eyes  (krabz'iz),  n.  pi.  A name  for  the 
seeds  of  Abrus  precatorius. 
crabsidle  (krab'sh'dl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  crab- 
sidled,  ppr.  crabsidling.  [<  crab1  + sidle.]  To 
move  sidewise,  like  a crab. 

Others  crabsidling  along.  Southey,  Letters  (1800),  I.  105. 

crab-spider  (krab'spi//der),  n.  1.  Alaterigrade 
spider,  as  one  of  the  family  Thomisidai : so 
called  from  its  habit  of  moving  sidewise. — 2. 
A scorpion. 

crabstick  (krab'stik),  n.  [<  crab 2 + stick.]  A 
walking-stick  or  club  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
crab-tree ; hence,  such  a stick  of  any  wood. 

Adams,  brandishing  his  crabstick,  said  he  despised  death 
as  much  as  any  man.  Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

crabstock  (krab'stok),  n.  A wild  apple-tree 
used  as  a stock  to  graft  upon. 

Let  him  tell  why  a graft,  taking  nourishment  from  a 
crabstock,  shall  have  a fruit  more  noble  than  its  nurse  and 
parent.  Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  435. 

crabstone  (krab'ston),  n.  A chalky  mass  or 
calcareous  concretion  developed  on  either  side 
of  the  stomach  of  crustaceans,  as  the  decapods, 
previous  to  the  casting  of  the  shell,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a deposit  stored  up  for  the  calcifi- 
cation of  the  new  shell. 

crab-tree  (krab'tre),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  crab-tre; 
< crab 2 + tree.]  I.  re.  The  tree  which  bears 
crabs,  or  crab-apples. 

We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home  that  will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.  Shak.,  Cor.,  it  1. 

II.  a.  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  crab.  The 
wood  is  used  principally  by  millwrights  for  the 
teeth  of  wheels. 

The  tinker  had  a crab-tree  staff, 

Which  was  both  good  and  strong. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Tinker  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  233). 

crab-winch  (krab'wincb),  re.  Same  as  crab1, 
7 (e). 

crab-wood  (krab'wud),  re.  [Appar.  < crab2  + 
wood1,  but  prop,  an  accom.  of  carap-wood.] 
The  wood  of  Carapa  Guianensis.  See  Carapa. 
crab-yaws  (krab'yaz),  re.  pi.  The  name  applied 
to  the  tumors  of  framboesia  (yaws)  when  they 
appear  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the 
hands.  In  these  places  the  thicker  epidermis 
forms  hard,  callous  lips,  and  the  tumors  are 
painful. 

cracchef,  v.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  cratch1 


Or  acid® 

Cracid®  (kras'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Crax  ( Crac -) 
+ -ida:.)  A family  of  gallinaceous  birds  pecu- 
liar to  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  interme- 
diate between  the  fowls  proper  and  the  pigeons, 
and  forming  with  the  old-world  Megapodiidce,  or 
mound-birds,  the  suborder  Peristeropodes,  or  pi- 
geon-toed fowls,  so  called  because  the  hind  toe 
is  insistent  as  in  the  pigeons.  The  family  contains 
the  numerous  and  diversified  forms  known  as  curassows, 
hoccos,  guans,  etc.  It  is  divided  into  three  subfamilies : 
Cracince  proper,  the  curassows  and  hoccos,  with  4 genera 
and  12  species;  Oreophatince,  with  a single  genus  and  spe- 
cies ; and  Penelopirue , the  guans,  with  7 genera  and  about 
40  species.  The  chachalaca,  Ortalida  vetula  maccalli,  is 
the  only  representative  of  the  family  in  the  United  States. 
See  cuts  under  curassow  and  yuan. 

Cracin®  (kra-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Crax  {Crac-) 
+ -inw.  ] The  typical  subfamily  of  the  family 
i'Crac,idw. 

crack  (krak),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  cracJce,  craklce, 
< ME.  crakken,  craken,  < AS.  cracian  (also  trans- 
posed, cearcian,  > ME.  c harken,  cherkin,  E. 
chark1,  q.  v.),  crack,  = D.  kraken,  crack,  creak, 
krakken,  crack,  = MLG.  LG.  kraken  (>  F.  cra- 
quer)  = OHG.  clirahhon,  MHG.  G.  krachen, 
crack;  cf.  Gael,  crac,  crack,  break,  crac,  a crack, 
fissure.  Prob.  an  imitative  word.;  see  cliark1, 
a doublet  of  crack,  and  cf . creak1,  crick1,  crake1, 
clack,  click,  cluck,  knack,  crash,  etc.  Hence 
crackle,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  break  with  a 
sudden  sharp  sound;  be  or  become  shattered 
or  shivered. 

Deal-  Girdle,  help  ! should’st  heav’nly  Thou  be  slack, 
Soon  would  my  overstretched  heart-strings  crack. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  227. 
Splinter’d  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly. 

Tennyson,  Sir  Galahad. 

2.  To  burst ; split ; open  in  chinks  or  fissures ; 
be  or  become  fractured  on  the  surface ; become 
chapped  or  chopped. 

My  lips  gyn  crake.  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  325. 

Had  I your  tongues  and  eyes,  I’d  use  them  so 
That  heaven’s  vault  should  crack.  Shak. , Lear,  v.  3. 

3.  To  fail  or  be  impaired ; give  way.  [Colloq.] 

The  credit  ...  of  exchequers  cracks  when  little  conies 

in  and  much  goes  out.  Dryden. 

4.  In  racing  slang,  to  give  out;  fail;  fall  be- 
hind : said  of  a horse. — 5.  To  give  forth  a loud 
or  sharp,  abrupt  sound;  crackle  as  burning 
brushwood;  snap;  as,  the  whip  cracks. 

I will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

6.  To  call  out  loudly;  shout.;  bawl. — 7.  To 
boast;  brag;  talk  exultingly. 

Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 
Galen  cracks  how  many  several  cures  he  hath  performed 
in  this  kind  by  use  of  baths  alone. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  285. 
I wonder  if  yon  poor  sick  chap  at  Moss  Brow  would 
fancy  some  o’  my  sausages.  They’re  something  to  crack 
on,  for  they  are  made  fra’  an  old  Cumberland  receipt. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  viii. 

8.  To  chat ; talk  freely  and  familiarly.  [Old 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

“ What,  ho  we,  mate  ! thow  stondyst  to  ny, 

Thy  felow  may  nat  hale  the  by  ” ; 

Thus  they  begyn  to  crake. 

Pilgrims  Sea-  Voyage  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  16. 
Gae  warm  ye,  and  crack  with  our  dame. 

Ramsay,  Poems,  ii.  622. 

H.  trans . 1.  To  break;  sever;  sunder. 

In  cities,  mutinies ; in  countries,  discord  ; in  palaces, 
treason ; and  the  bond  cracked  ’twixt  son  and  father. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  To  break  in  pieces ; smash ; split. 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a man  for  cracking  nuts. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  break  with  grief ; affect  deeply.  [Rare 
or  obsolete,  rend  or  break  being  now  used.] 

0 madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'd  ! Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1. 

4.  Specifically,  to  break  or  cause  to  burst  into 
chinks;  break  partially,  or  on  the  surface; 
break  without  entire  separation  of  the  parts : 
as,  to  crack  glass  or  ice. 

I had  lever  to  cracke  thy  crown  e. 

Lytell  Oeste  of  Robyn  Hood  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  72). 
Honour  is  like  that  glassy  bubble, 

That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble  ; 

Whose  least  part  crack’d,  the  whole  doth  fly. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  387. 
Crack’d  the  helmet  through.  Tennyson , Geraint. 

5.  To  open  and  drink:  as,  to  crack  a bottle  of 
wine. 

They  went  to  a tavern  and  there  they  dined, 

And  bottles  cracked  most  merrilie. 

Bold  Pedlar  and  Robin  Hood  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  251). 
You’ll  crack  a quart  together.  Ha ! will  you  not,  mas- 
ter Bardolph ? Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  3. 
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6.  To  mar ; impair ; spoil ; hence,  when  applied 
to  the  brain,  to  dement. 

Alas,  his  care  will  go  near  to  crack  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 
He  thought  none  poets  till  their  brains  were  crack't. 

Roscommon. 

One  story  disproved  cracks  all  the  rest. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  472. 

7.  To  make  a snapping  sound  with ; cause  to 
make  a sharp,  sudden  sound:  as,  to  crack  a 
whip. 

He  neither  cracked  his  whip,  nor  blew  his  horn. 

Wordsworth,  Hart-Leap  Well. 

8.  To  boast  or  brag  in  regard  to ; exult  in  or 
about. 

For  then  they  glory ; then  they  boast  and  crack  that 
they  have  played  the  men  indeed,  when  they  have  so 
overcome  as  no  other  living  creature  but  only  man  could : 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  might  and  puissance  of  wit ! 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  10. 

9f.  To  use  in  utterance;  talk:  as,  to  u crack 
Latin,”  Wyclif. 

Or  crack  out  bawdy  speeches  and  unclean. 

B.  J onson , tr.  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

A nut  to  crack.  See  nut.—  To  crack  a crib,  to  break 
into  a house;  commit  burglary.  [Thieves’ slang.]  — To 
crack  a joke,  to  make  a jest;  say  or  relate  something 
witty  or  sportive. — To  crack  up,  to  cry  up  ; extol ; puff. 
[Colloq.] 

“ Mexico,”  the  bricklayer  said,  “ is  not  what  it  has  been 
cracked  up  to  be.”  The  American,  VII.  334. 

crack  (krak),  n . [<  ME.  crak,  a loud  noise,  din, 
= D.  krak  = LG.  krak  (>  F.  crac ) = OHG. 
chrac,  MHG.  G.  kracli ; from  the  verb.]  1.  A 
chink  or  fissure ; a narrow  fracture ; a crev- 
ice; a partial  separation  of  the  parts  of  a 
substance,  with  or  without  an  opening  or  dis- 
placement: as,  a crack  in  a hoard,  in  a wall, 
or  in  glass. 

He  restlessly  watched  the  stars  through  the  cracks  of  the 
boarded  roof.  Bret  Hartc,  Shore  and  Sedge,  p.  31. 

Hence  — 2.  A moral  breach,  flaw,  or  defect: 
as,  there  is  a decided  crack  in  his  character  or 
reputation. 

I cannot 

Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 
Her  faults 

Or  cracks  in  duty  and  obedience. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  i.  1. 

3.  A sharp  or  loud  sound,  more  or  less  sudden, 
explosive,  or  startling ; the  sound  of  anything 
suddenly  rent  or  broken : as,  a crack  of  thun- 
der ; the  crack  of  a whip. 

He,  unconcerned,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 

And  stand  secure  amidst  a falling  world. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Horace,  iii.  3. 

4.  A sharp,  resounding  blow : as,  he  gave  him 
a crack  on  the  head. 

His  steep  fall, 

By  how  much  it  doth  give  the  weightier  crack, 

Will  send  more  wounding  terror  to  the  rest. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 
5f.  A gun:  as,  ucrakys  of  war,”  Barbour. — 6. 
A broken,  changing,  infirm,  or  otherwise  altered 
tone  of  voice,  as  that  of  youth  verging  on  man- 
hood, or  of  old  age. 

Though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv,  2. 

7.  Mental  aberration ; mania ; crankiness : as, 
he  has  a crack . 

I saw  my  friend  the  upholsterer,  whose  crack  toward 
politics  I have  heretofore  mentioned. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  178. 

8.  A crazy  person;  a crank.  [Colloq.] 

I cannot  get  the  Parliament  to  listen  to  me,  who  look 
upon  me,  forsooth,  as  a Crack  and  a Projector. 

Addison,  London  Cries. 
9f.  One  who  excels ; one  of  superior  merit ; the 
best. 

ls<  Gent.  What  dost  think,  Jockey? 

2 d Gent.  The  crack  o’  the  fleld[’s]  against  you. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  iv.  3. 

10.  A lie  ; a fib.  [Old  slang.] 

That’s  a damned  confounded  crack. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 

Ilf.  A boast. 

Great  labour  hath  been  about  this  matter ; great  cracks 
hath  been  made,  that  all  should  be  well. 

Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 
Out  of  this  fountain  proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  183. 

12f.  A boaster. — 13f.  A prostitute.  Johnson . 
— 14f.  A boy,  generally  a pert,  lively  boy. 

When  he  was  a crack,  not  thus  high. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 
Nay,  Cupid,  leave  to  speak  improperly ; since  we  are 
turned  cracks,  let’s  study  to  be  like  cracks ; practise  their 
language  and  behaviours,  and  not  with  a dead  imitation. 

B.  Jonson , Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii,  1. 


cracker 

15.  An  instant : as,  I’ll  be  with  you  in  a crack. 
[Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

He  turn’d  his  back,  and  in  a crack 
Was  cleanly  out  of  sight,  man. 

Battle  of  Tranent-Muir  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  170). 
Puts  spurs  to  his  hack, 

Makes  a dash  through  the  crowd,  and  is  off  in  a crack ! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  59. 

16.  Free,  familiar  conversation;  a comfortable 
chat.  [Scotch.] 

Good-morrow,  nibour  Symon ; come  sit  down 
And  gie’s  your  cracks. — What’s  a’  the  news  in  town  ? 

Ramsay,  Gentle  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 
She  was  the  wit  of  the  village,  and  delighted  in  a crack 
with  her  master,  when  she  could  get  it. 

Lady  Holland,  in  Sydney  Smith,  vii. 
What  is  crack  in  English  ? A chat.  The  synonym  is  as 
perfect  as  possible ; yet  the  words  are  subtly  distinguished 
by  a whole  hemisphere  of  feeling.  A chat,  by  comparison 
“wi’  a crack,”  is  a poor,  frivolous,  shallow,  altogether 
heartless  business.  A crack  is  ...  a chat  with  a good, 
kindly  human  heart  in  it.  P.  P.  Alexander. 

The  crack  of  doom.  See  doom. 
crack  (krak),  a.  [<  crack , n.  and  v.,  in  sense  of 
1 boast.*]  Excellent ; first-rate ; having  quali- 
ties to  be  proud  of;  in  definite  use,  the  best 
or  most  excellent:  as,  a crack  shot;  a ci'ack 
regiment ; the  crack  player  of  the  band.  [Col- 
loq.] 

You’ve  seen  Mr.  Kean, 

I mean  in  that  scene 

Of  Macbeth  — by  some  thought  the  crack  one  of  the  piece. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  30. 
Cox’s,  I fancy,  is  the  crack  hotel  of  London.  Lady  Byron 
boarded  there  then. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  69. 
crack-brained  (krak'brand),  a.  Having  an  im- 
paired intellect ; more  or  less  demented. 

A race  of  odd  crack-brained  scliismaticks  do  croak  in 
every  corner.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  44. 

cracked  (krakt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  crack , v.]  1. 
Burst  or  split;  rent;  partially  severed:  as,  a 
cracked  pitcher. — 2.  Broken  or  changing,  as  the 
voice  of  youth  verging  on  manhood,  or  of  old 
age. 

His  name  was  Gama ; crack'd  and  small  his  voice. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

3.  Blemished,  as  an  impaired  reputation. 

The  reputation  of  an  intrigue  with  such  a cracked 
pitcher  does  me  no  honour  at  all. 

Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

4.  Imperfect,  as  a doubtful  title. 

Three  things  cause  jealousy  : a mighty  state,  a rich  trea- 
sure, a fair  wife  ; or,  where  there  is  a cracked  title,  much 
tyranny  and  exactions.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  565. 

5.  Impaired  intellectually ; crazy. 

I was  ever  of  opinion  that  the  philosopher’s  stone,  and 
an  holy  war,  were  but  the  rendezvous  of  cracked  brains. 

^ Bacon , Holy  War. 

cracker  (krak'er),  n.  1 . One  who  or  that  which 
cracks  or  breaks  (transitively).  Specifically  — (a) 
In  flint-manuf,  a man  who  breaks  the  flint  stones  into 
flakes,  and  sorts  the  fragments  according  to  size.  ( b ) In 
anthracite  mining,  a coal-breaker  or  -crusher,  (c)  A ma- 
chine with  grooved  rollers  for  crushing  and  grinding  raw 
rubber.  ( d ) A tooth. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  cracks  (intransi- 
tively). Specifically — (a)  A small  kind  of  firework 
filled  with  powder  or  combustible  matter,  which  explodes 
with  a smart  crack  or  with  a series  of  sharp  noises  in  quick 
succession ; a fire-cracker,  (b)  A noisy,  boasting  fellow  ; 
a talker.  [Rare  or  obsolete.]  Formerly  also  crakcr. 

Great  crakers  were  never  great  fighters. 

B.  Edwards,  Damon  and  Pythias. 
What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

3.  A boast;  a lie.  [Colloq.]  — 4.  A thin  hard 
or  crisp  biscuit.  [American.] 

Students  at  the  necessary  duty  of  eating  brown  Boston 
crackers.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  14. 

I’ve  been  sitting  for  hours  among  distinguished  people, 
listening  to  excellent  discourse  ; but  I had  a cracker  in  my 
coat  pocket,  which  I wanted  to  eat  and  didn’t  dare. 

Quoted  in  Merriam's  Life  of  Bowles,  II.  414. 

5.  A bird,  the  pintail  duck,  Dajila  acuta. — 6. 
1.  The  parrots  as  an  order,  Enucleatores. — 7. 
ne  of  an  inferior  class  of  white  hill-dwellers 
in  some  of  the  southern  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  name  is  said 
to  have  been  applied  because  cracked  corn  is  their  chief 
article  of  diet ; it  is  as  old  in  Georgia  and  Florida  as  the 
times  of  the  revolution.  Also  called  sand-hiller. 

This  being  inhabits  the  Southern  States  under  various 
names.  ...  In  Virginia  he  is  known  as  the  “mean  white  ” 
or  “poor  white,”  and  among  the  negroes  as  “poor  white 
trash.”  In  North  Carolina  he  flourishes  under  the  title  of 
“conch.”  In  South  Carolina  he  is  called  “low-downer.” 
In  Georgia  and  Florida  we  salute  him  with  the  crisp  and 
significant  appellation  of  cracker. 

J.  S.  Bradford,  Lippincott’s  Mag.,  VI.  457. 
“I  was  amused  enough,”  said  Nina,  “with  Old  Hun- 
dred’s indignation  at  having  got  out  the  carriage  and 
horses  to  go  over  to  what  he  called  a Cracker  funeral.” 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Dred,  I.  152. 
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cradle 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  convince  a Mohammedan  of 
Algiers,  a Christian  of  Home,  or  a cracker  of  Mississippi. 

N.  A . Rev.,  CXXVII.  485. 

crack-hempt  (krak'hemp),  n.  [<  crack,  v.,  + 
obj.  hemp.}  One  destined  to  stretch  a rope  — 
that  is,  one  who  deserves  to  be  hanged;  a wretch 
fated  to  the  gallows.  Also  called  crack-rope. 

Come  hither,  crack-hemp.  . . . Come  hither,  you  rogue. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  1. 

cracking  (krak'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  crakkyng ; ver- 
bal n.  of  crack,  v. ] 1.  The  act  of  breaking; 

a breaking  or  snapping. 

Tiler  was  gret  noise  and  crakkynge  of  speres,  and  many 
oon  throwe  to  grounde  bothe  horse  and  man,  and  that 
dured  longe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  248. 

2f.  A more  or  less  loud  sound  of  breaking  or 
snapping ; a resounding  noise. 

Then  the  first  cors  come  with  crakkyng  of  trumpes. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 116. 


Small,  busy  flames  play  through  the  fresh-laid  coals, 
And  their  faint  cracklings  o’er  our  silence  creep. 

Keats , To  my  Brothers. 

2.  The  browned  skin  of  roast  pig. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world’s  life  indeed) 
he  tasted  crackling.  Lamb , Roast  Pig. 

3.  pi.  In  the  United  States,  the  crisp  residue 
of  hogs’  fat  after  the  lard  has  been  tried  out. 
Bartlett. — 4.  In  Great  Britain,  a kind  of  cake 
used  for  dogs’  food,  made  from  the  refuse  of  tal- 
low-melting.— 5.  Three  stripes  of  velvet  worn 
on  the  sleeve  by  members  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  England. 

cracknel'(krak'nel),  n.  [<  ME.  crakenelle,  an  al- 
teration of  F.  craquelin,  < D.  krakeling  = MLG. 
krackelinge,  a cake,  cracknel  (=  E.  crackling),  < 
kraken,  crack : see  crack,  v.  ] 1 . A small,  brittle 
fancy  biscuit  shaped  in  a dish ; a hard,  brittle 
cake  or  biscuit. 


crackle  (krak'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  crackled,  ppr. 
crackling.  [<  ME.  crakelen,  crackle,  quaver  in 
singing,  = MLG.  krakelen,  make  a loud  cry, 
cackle;  freq.  of  crack,  v.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
make  slight  cracks,  or  sudden  sharp,  explosive 
noises,  rapidly  or  frequently  repeated;  crepi- 
tate : as,  burning  thorns  crackle. 

Had  I a Wreath  of  Bays  about  my  Brow, 

I should  contemn  that  flourishing  Honour  now, 
Condemn  it  to  the  Fire,  and  joy  to  hear 
It  Rage  and  Crackle  there. 

Cowley,  Death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Harvey,  st.  9. 
A thousand  villages  to  ashes  turns, 

In  crackling  flames  a thousand  harvests  burns. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads. 

Tennyson,  Sir  Galahad. 

2.  To  quaver  in  singing.  Cuckoo  and  Nightin- 
gale, 1.  119. — 3.  In  lute-playing , to  play  the 
tones  of  a chord  in  succession  instead  of  si- 
multaneously. See  arpeggio. 

II.  trans.  To  cover  with  a network  of  minute 
cracks,  as  porcelain  or  glass. 

Some  of  it  [Chinese  porcelain]  is  crackled,  not  acciden- 
tally, but  by  a careful  process.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  634. 

crackle  (krak'l),  n.  [<  crackle,  w.]  1.  One  of  a 
series  of  small,  sharp,  quickly  repeated  noises, 
such  as  are  made  by  a burning  fire ; crackling. 

From  the  same  walls  Savonarola  went  forth  to  his  tri- 
umphs, short-lived  almost  as  the  crackle  of  his  martyr- 
dom. Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  2. 

2.  A small  crack;  specifically,  a network  of 
cracks  characterizing  the  surface-glaze  of  some 
kinds  of  porcelain  and  fine  pottery,  it  penetrates 
the  glaze,  and  is  produced  artificially  by  causing  the  glaze 
to  shrink  more  than  the  body  of  the  ware  : as,  a fine 
crackle  showing  purple  lines ; a coarse  crackle  with  black 
lines,  etc.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  crackles  are  said  to 
be  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  which  the  newly 
applied  glaze  is  exposed ; dry  color  is  then  rubbed  over 
the  piece,  filling  up  the  cracks,  and  the  piece  is  afterward 
fired. 

crackle-china  (krak' 1-chi  "nS,),  n.  Same  as 

crackle-porcelain. 

crackled  (krak 'Id),  a.  [<  crackle  + -e<?2.] 
Covered  with  a network  of  small  cracks : as, 
crackled  porcelain  or  glass. 

The  soft  creamy-looking  crackled  glaze  adds  an  addi- 
tional charm.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIU.  590. 

Crackled  ware,  porcelain  or  faience  decorated  with 
crackle. 

crackle-glass  (krak'l-glas),  n.  An  ornamented 
glass  made  by  plunging  a mass  attached  to  the 
end  of  a blow-tube,  while  at  a glowing  red  heat, 
into  hot  water,  and  then  opening  and  blowing 
it  out.  Its  surface  is  filled  with  minute  cracks,  so  that  it 
resembles  a mass  of  thawing  ice,  and  is  beautifully  pellu- 
cid.  Also  called  ice-glass. 

crackle-porcelain  (krak'l-pors"lan),  n.  A va- 
riety of  ceramic  ware  iu  which  the  enamel  is 
covered  with  fine  cracks ; crackled  ware.  See 
crackle,  n.,  2.  In  Chinese  ware  the  crackled  effect  is 
restricted  to  certain  portions  of  the  glaze,  leaving  the 
remaining  portions  plain,  thus  producing  ornamental  ef- 
fects. Also  called  crackle-china,  crackle-ware,  and  cracklin. 

crackless  (krak'les),  a.  [<  crack  + -less.] 
Without  crack,  seam,  or  opening. 

Behind  was  a solid  blackness  — a crackless  bank  of  it. 

S.  L.  Clemens,  Life  on  Mississippi,  p.  571. 

crackle-ware  (krak'l-war),  n.  Same  as  crackle- 
porcelain. 

cracklin  (krak'lin),  n.  [For  crackling.']  Same 
as  crackle-porcelain. 

crackling  (krak'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  crackle, 
v.  Cf.  D.  krakeling  = MLG.  krackelinge,  a cake, 
cracknel:  see  cracknel .]  1.  The  making  or 
emitting  of  small,  abrupt,  frequently  repeated 
cracks  or  reports. 

The  crackling  of  thorns  under  a pot.  Eccl.  vii.  6. 

The  blaze  of  papers,  the  melting  of  seals,  and  crackling 
of  parchments,  made  a very  odd  scene. 

Addison,  Vision  of  Justice. 


Whan  the  plate  is  hote,  they  cast  of  the  thyn  paste 
thereon,  and  so  make  a lytle  cake  in  maner  of  a crakenell, 
or  bysket.  Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart’s  Chron. , I.  xvii. 

Take  with  thee  ten  loaves,  and  cracknels,  and  a cruse  of 
honey.  1 Ki.  xiv.  3. 

2.  pi.  Small  bits  of  fat  pork  fried  crisp. — 
Cracknel  bread,  bread  in  which  pork  cracknels  are 
mixed : a luxury  among  the  negroes  of  the  southern  United 
States.  Also  called  goody-bread.  [U.  S.] 
crack-ropet  (krak'rop),  n.  [<  crack,  v.,  + obj. 
rope.']  Same  as  crack-hemp. 

Away,  you  crack-ropes,  are  you  fighting  at  the  court 
gate?  R.  Edwards,  Damon  and  Pythias. 

Ha ! ha ! you  do  not  know  the  mystery ; this  lady  is  a 
hoy,  a very  crackrope  boy.  Shirley , Love  in  a Maze,  iv.  3. 

crack-skull  (krak'skul),  n.  A person  whose 
intellect  is  disordered ; a hare-brained  fellow, 
cracksman  (kraks'man),  a. ; pi.  cracksmen 
(-men).  [<  crack’s,  poss.  of  crack,  + man.]  A 

burglar.  [Slang.] 

Whom  can  I herd  with?  Cracksmen  and  pickpockets. 

Bulwer,  What  will  he  Do  with  it?  vii.  5. 

crack-tryst  (krak'trist),  n.  [<  crack,  v.,  + obj. 
tryst.]  One  who  fails  to  keep  his  engagements 
or  trysts.  [Scotch.] 

cracky  (krak'i),  a.  [So.,  < crack,  v.,  + -t/L] 
1 . Talkative : often  used  to  express  the  loqua- 
city of  a person  in  liquor. 


Dryster  Jock  was  sitting  cracky, 

Wi’  Pate  Tamson  o’  the  Hill. 

A.  Wilson,  Poems,  p.  3. 

2.  Affable ; agreeable  in  conversation. 
Cracovian  (kra-ko'vi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cracow 
+ -tan,  after  F.  Cracovien.]  I.  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  city  of  Cracow,  capital  of  Poland 
for  several  centuries,  now  in  the  province  of 
Galicia.—  Cracovian  catechism.  See  catechism,  2. 

II.  n.  A person  belonging  to  Cracow. 
Cracovienne  (kra-ko-vi-en'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of 
Cracovien,  Cracovian.]  1.  A Polish  dance  of 
graceful  and  fanciful  character,  somewhat  like 
the  mazurka. — 2.  Music  written  for  or  in  imi- 
tation of  the  movement  of  such  a dance,  in  du- 
ple rhythm  with  frequent  syncopations, 
cracowt  (krak'o),  n.  [ME.  cracowes,  crakowis; 
so  called  from  Cracow  in  Poland ; G.  Krakau, 
Pol .Krakov.]  Along-toed  boot 
or  shoe  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  and  named  from  the  city 
of  Cracow.  Also  called,  from  the 
name  Poland,  pollyns.  For  the  same 
form  used  in  armor,  see  pollyns  and 
solleret. 

Cracticus  (krak'ti-kus),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  spasnsdg,  noisy,  < 
spa&iv,  croak,  scream,  shriek. 
Cf.  crake 2 and  Crax.]  A genus 
of  shrikes  peculiar  to  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Papuan  islands, 
having  as  its  type  C.  robustus  or 
C.  personatm.  See  Barita  and 
Vanga.  Vieillot,  1816. 

-cracy.  [=  F.  -cratie,  < L. 
-cratia,  < Gr.  -sparia  (in  comp. 
apLGTo-Kparia,  aristocracy,  dypo- 
Kparla,  democracy,  etc.),  with 
adj.  in  -s parisdg  (L.  -craticus, 
F.  -cratique,  E.  -cratic,  whence  mod.  nouns  in  F. 
-crate,  E.  -crat  as  in  aristocrat,  democrat,  etc.), 
< sparely,  rule,  < sparse,  strong,  hard,  = E.  hard, 
q.  v.]  An  element  in  some  words  of  Greek 
origin,  meaning  ‘government,’  ‘rule,’  as  in  aris- 
tocracy, democracy,  theocracy,  etc. : also  used 
as  an  English  formative  with  the  preceding 
vowel  -o-,  as  in  mobocracy,  or  without  it,  as  in 
bureaucracy  (French  bureaucratie).  The  accom- 
panying adjective  is  in  -cratic,  -craiical,  whence  the  noun 
in  -crat,  signifying  one  who  represents  or  favors  the  sys- 


Cracows,  from  the 
Harleian  MSS. 


tem  or  government  referred  to,  as  aristocrat,  democrat, 
^ bureaucrat , etc. 

cradle  (kra'dl),  n.  [<  ME.  cradel , cradil,  cre- 
del , < AS.  craclol,  cradel , cradul,  a cradle,  < Ir. 
craidhal  = Gael,  creathall,  a cradle,  a grate  (cf. 
W.  cryd,  a cradle);  akin  to  L.  cratis , a hurdle 
(>  E.  crate  and  ult.  grate 2 and  grill1),  and  to  E. 
hurdle:  see  crate , grate 2,  grill1,  hurdle.]  1.  A 
little  bed  or  cot  for  an  infant,  usually  mounted 
on  rockers,  or  balanced  or  suspended  in  such 
a manner  as  to  admit  of  a rocking  or  swinging 
motion. 

A squyer  hym  [the  child]  bar  in  a litill  cradell,  hym  be- 
fore, vpon  his  horse  nekke.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  296. 
No  sooner  was  I crept  out  of  my  cradle 
But  I was  made  a king,  at  nine  months  old. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  iv.  9. 
This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  was ; . . . 

Yet  it  lies  in  my  little  one’s  cradle, 

And  sits  in  my  little  one’s  chair. 

Lowell,  The  Changeling. 

Hence  — 2.  The  place  where  any  person  or 
thing  is  nurtured  in  the  earlier  stage  of  exis- 
tence : as,  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race ; 
the  cradle  of  liberty,  etc. — 3.  A standing  bed- 
stead for  wounded  seamen. — 4.  A name  of  vari- 
ous mechanical  contrivances,  (a)  That  part  of  the 
stock  of  a crossbow  where  the  missile  is  put.  ( b ) In  surg. : 

(1)  A case  in  which  a broken  leg  is  laid  after  being  set. 

(2)  A semicircular  case  of  thin  wood,  or  strips  of  wood, 
used  for  preventing  the  contact  of  the  bedclothes  with  the 
injured  part,  in  cases  of  wounds,  fractures,  etc.  (c)  In 
ship-building,  a frame  placed  under  the  bottom  of  a ship 
for  launching.  It  supports  the  ship,  and  slides  down  the 
timbers  or  passage  called  the  ways.  ( d ) A frame  placed 
under  the  bottom  of  a ship  to  support  her  while  being 
hauled  up  on  a marine  railway.  ( e ) In  engraving,  a steel 
tool  shaped  like  a currycomb,  with  sharp  teeth,  used  in 
laying  mezzotint  grounds.  Also  called  rocker.  (/)  In 
agri.,  a frame  of  wood  with  a row  of  long  curved  teeth 
projecting  above  and  parallel  to  a broad  scythe-blade, 
for  cutting  oats  and  other  cereals  and  laying  them  in  a 
straight  swath  as  they  are  cut. 

A brush  sithe  [scythe]  and  grass  sithe,  with  rifle  to  stand, 
A cradle  for  barlie,  with  rubstone  and  sand. 

Tusser,  Husbandrie,  p.  37. 

(g)  In  arch.,  a centering  of  ribs  latticed  with  spars,  used 
for  building  culverts  and  other  arches.  (A)  A large  wooden 
frame  in  which  a canal-boat  or  barge  may  be  floated  in 
order  to  be  raised  or  lowered  by  pulleys,  without  the  aid 
of  the  usual  locks.  ( i ) In  mining : (1)  In  gold-mining,  a 
machine  for  separating  gold  from  auriferous  gravel  or 


Mining-Cradle. 


sand.  It  resembles  in  form  a child’s  cradle,  and,  like  it, 
has  rockers ; hence  also  called  a rocker,  and  sometimes  a 
cradle-rocker.  This  apparatus  for  washing  gold  is  next  in 
simplicity  to  the  pan.  It  was  extensively  used  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  in  the  early  days  of  gold-washing,  but, 
except  among  Chinese  miners,  it  has  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  its  place  having  been  taken  first  by  the  tom, 
and  later  by  the  sluice.  (2)  A suspended  scaffold  used  in 
shafts,  (j)  In  carp.,  the  rough  framework  or  bracketing 
which  forms  ribbing  for  vaulted  ceilings  and  arches  in- 
tended to  he  covered  with  plaster,  (fr)  In  life-saving  ap- 
paratus, a basket  or  car  running  on  a line,  in  which  persons 
are  transferred  from  a wreck  to  the  shore.  ( l ) A chock 
used  for  supporting  boats  on  board  ship,  (m)  In  hat-mak- 
ing, a circular  iron  frame  with  pegs  projecting  inward,  on 
which  hats  are  hung  and  lowered  into  the  dye-vessel  to 
be  colored. 

5.  An  old  game  played  by  children:  same  as 
cafs-cradle. — Armor-plate  cradle.  See  armor-plate. 
— Cone-and-cradle  mill.  See  mill.—  Cradle  printing- 
machine,  a printing-machine  in  which  the  cylinder  has 
only  a half-revolution,  which  gives  it  a rocking  or  cradle- 
like  motion.  [Eng.]  Known  in  America  as  the  oscillating 

+ machine . 

cradle  (kra'dl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cradled,  ppr. 
cradling.  [<  cradle,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  place 


cradle 

or  rook  in  a cradle ; quiet  by  or  as  if  by  rook- 
ing. 

O little  did  my  mother  ken, 

That  day  she  cradled  me, 

The  lands  I was  to  travel  in. 

Or  the  death  I was  to  die  ! 

The  Queen's  Marie  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  119). 
To  view  the  fair  earth  in  its  summer  sleep, 

Silent,  and  cradled  by  the  glimmering  deep. 

Bryant,  To  the  Apennines. 

2.  To  nurse  in  infancy. 

Cain,  . . . cradled  yet  in  his  fathers  houshold. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  34. 

3.  To  cut  with  a cradle,  as  grain. 

Yet  are  we,  be  the  moral  told, 

Alike  in  one  thing — growing  old, 

Ripened  like  summer’s  cradled  sheaf. 

Halleck,  The  Recorder. 

4.  To  wash  in  a miners’  cradle,  as  auriferous 
gravel. 

II.  intrans.  To  lie  in  or  as  if  in  a cradle. 

Wither’d  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

cradle-bar  (kra'dl-bar),  re.  In  mech.  construc- 
tion, a bar  forming  part  of  a cradle-shaped  mem- 
ber or  device. 

cradle-cap  (kra'dl-kap),  n.  A cap  worn  by  a 
very  young  child. 

cradle-clothes  (kra'dl-kloTHz),  n.  pi.  1.  Clothes 
worn  by  a young  child  in  the  cradle. 

0,  that  it  could  be  prov’d 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang’d 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay ! 

Shale.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 
2.  Blankets  and  other  coverings  for  a child 
while  lying  in  the  cradle, 
cradle-hole  (kra'dl-hol),  n.  1.  A rut  or  slight 
depression  in  a road;  specifically,  such  a de- 
pression formed  in  snow  which  covers  a road. 
— 2.  A spot  in  a road  from  which  the  frost  is 
melting.  [U.  S.  in  both  senses.] 
cradle-rocker  (kra'dl-rok//er),  n.  See  cradle, 
4 (i)  (1). 

cradle-scythe  (kra/dl-siTH),  re.  A broad  scythe 
used  in  a cradle  for  cutting  grain, 
cradle-vault  (kra'dl-valt),  TO.  Same  as  barrel- 
vault. 

cradle-walkt  (kra'dl-wak),  re.  A walk  or  an 
avenue  arched  over  with  trees. 

The  garden  is  just  as  Sir  John  Germain  brought  it  from 
Holland  ; pyramidal  yews,  tx-eillages,  and  square  cradle- 
walks  with  windows  clipped  in  them. 

Walpole , Letters  (1763),  II.  451. 

cradling  (kra'dling),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  cradle,  i>.] 

1.  The  act  of  rocking  in  a cradle  ; hence,  nur- 
ture in  infancy ; the  period  of  infancy. 

From  his  cradling 
Begin  his  service’s  first  reckoning. 

Otia  Sacra  (1648),  p.  33. 

2.  In  carp. : (o)  Timber  framing  for  sustain- 
ingthe  laths  and  plaster  of  a vaulted  ceiling.  (6) 
The  framework  to  which  the  entablature  of  a 
wooden  shop-front  is  attached. — 3.  In  cooper- 
age, the  cutting  of  a cask  in  two  lengthwise,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  pass  through  a narrow  place, 
the  pieces  being  afterward  united. 

craft1  (kraft),  re.  [<  ME.  craft,  craft,  creft,  pow- 
er, skill,  cunning,  guile  (sense  of  ‘vessel’  not 
found),  < AS.  craft,  power,  skill,  etc.,  rarely  a 
vessel,  = OS.  kraft  = OFries.  kreft  = D.  kracht 
= OHG.  cliraft,  MHG.  G.  kraft  — Ieel.  kraptr, 
kraftr  = Sw.  Dan.  kraft,  power,  might,  great 
force,  skill;  root  unknown.]  If.  Strength; 
power ; might. 

She  . . . made  his  foomenal  his  [Samson’s]  cra/fespien. 

Chaucer,  Monk’s  Tale,  1.  78. 
He  that  conquerid  the  Crosse  be  craftez  of  armes, 

That  Criste  was  on  cruciflede,  that  kyng  es  of  hevene. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  285. 
And  many  other  thinges  thei  don,  be  craft  of  hire  En- 
chauntementes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  238. 

2.  Ability;  dexterity;  skill ; especially,  skill  in 
making  plans  and  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion; dexterity  in  managing  affairs;  adroit- 
ness ; practical  cunning. 

Poesy  is  his  [the  poet's]  skin  or  craft  of  making. 

.B.  Jonson. 
The  craft 

Of  a shrewd  Counsellor,  eager  to  protect 

The  Church.  Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  ii.  16. 

3.  Specifically,  cunning,  art,  skill,  or  dexterity 
applied  to  bad  purposes ; artifice ; guile ; sub- 
tlety. 

The  chief  priests  and  scribes  sought  how  they  might  take 
him  by  craft,  and  put  him  to  death.  Mark  xiv.  1. 

The  tradesman,  the  attorney,  comes  out  of  the  din  and 
craft  of  the  street,  and  sees  the  sky  and  the  woods,  and  is 
a man  again.  - Emerson , Misc.,  p.  22. 

4t.  A device ; a means ; an  art ; art  in  general. 

The  lyf  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  lerne. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  1. 
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The  playner  parte  of  ffraunce  a crafte  hath  fonde 

To  repe  in  litel  space  a worlde  of  londe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  159. 

5.  A trade,  occupation,  or  employment  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  special  skill  or  dexterity, 
especially  of  manual  skill ; a handicraft. 

That  no  man  set  vp  the  crafte  of  bakyng  from  hensforth, 
with-yn  the  said  Cite  . . . on-less  that  he  be  a franchessid 
man.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  337. 

Ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth. 

Acts  xix.  25. 

Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil,  . . . you  would  I 
extol.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  v. 

6.  The  members  of  a trade,  collectively;  a 
guild. 

They  schalle  . . . chese  theym  iij.  of  the  said  crafte,  of 
the  most  abilist  persons.  English  Gilds  ( E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  335. 

7.  Naut .,  a vessel;  collectively,  vessels  of  any 
kind. 

Right  against  the  bay,  where  the  Dutch  fort  stands,  there 
is  a navigable  river  for  small  craft. 

1) ampler,  Voyages;  an.  1688. 

8.  See  the  extract. 

The  whole  outfit  of  the  [whale]boat  has  two  general  and 
rather  indefinite  names,  “boat  gear”  and  “ craft" ; but 
the  word  craft  applies  particularly  to  the  weapons  imme- 
diately used  in  the  capture. 

C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  226. 
The  craft,  freemasonry.  = Syn.  5.  See  occupation. 

craft1)  (kraft),  v.  [<  ME.  craften,  play  tricks, 
also  attain  (as  by  skill),  < craft,  re.]  I.  intrans. 
To  play  tricks. 

You  have  crafted  fair.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

ii.  trans.  1.  To  use  skill  upon ; manipulate. 

And  they  bene  laden,  I vnderstand, 

With  wollen  cloth  all  maner  of  colours 
By  dyers  crafted  full  diuers,  that  ben  ours. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  193. 

2.  Specifically,  to  build. 

Let  crafte  it  [a  cistern]  up  pleasaunt  as  it  may  suffice 
Unto  thi  self,  as  best  is  broode  and  longe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  16. 

craft2  (kraft),  n.  A Scotch  form  of  croft. 

craft-guildt  (kraft'gild),  n.  A guild  formed  by 
the  members  of  a craft ; a trade-union. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Craft-Gilds  was  to  secure 
their  members  in  the  independent,  unimpaired,  and  regu- 
lar earning  of  their  daily  bread  by  means  of  their  craft. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  exxv. 

craftily  (kraf'ti-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  craftily,  craft- 
ili,  -lik,  -liche,  etc.  (also  craftly,  < AS.  crceftlice), 
= OS.  kraftigliko  = MHG.  kreftecliche;  as  crafty 
+ -iy2.]  If.  Skilfully. 

Cranes  and  curlues  craftyly  rosted. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  196. 
To-morow  I muste  to  Kyrkesley, 

Craftely  to  be  leten  blode. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  123). 

2.  With  cunning ; artfully ; cunningly ; wilily. 

Either  you  are  ignorant, 

Or  seem  so,  craftily ; and  that’s  not  good. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  4. 

craftiness  (kraf'ti  nes),  re.  [<  crafty  + -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  crafty ; art- 
fulness ; dexterity  in  devising  and  effecting  a 
purpose  ; cunning ; artifice ; stratagem. 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  Job  v.  13. 

Not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word  of  God 
deceitfully.  2 Cor.  iv.  2. 

No  one  knew  better  than  he  [Machiavelli]  that  it  was  not 
by  fraudulent  diplomacy  or  astute  craftiness  that  Florence 
had  attained  her  incomparable  renown. 

S.  Amos,  Science  of  Politics,  p.  36. 

craftless  (kraft'les),  a.  [<  craft1-  + -less.] 
Free  from  craft  or  cunning.  [Bare.] 

Covetousness  . . . undoes  those  who  specially  belong  to 
God’s  protection : helpless,  craftless,  and  innocent  people. 

» Ter.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  § 6. 

craftsman  (krafts ' man),  re. ; pi.  craftsmen 
(-men).  [<  craft’s,  poss.  of  craft 1,  + man.] 

A member  of  a craft ; an  artificer ; a mechan- 
ic ; one  skilled  in  a manual  occupation. 

craftsmanship  (krafts'man-ship),  re.  [<  crafts- 
man + -ship.]  The  skill  or  vocation  of  a crafts- 
man ; the  state  of  being  a craftsman ; mechani- 
cal workmanship. 

One  of  the  ultimate  results  of  such  craftsmanship  might 
be  the  production  of  pictures  as  brilliant  as  painted  glass, 
as  delicate  as  the  most  subtle  water-colours,  and  more 
permanent  than  the  Pyramids. 

Ruskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  § 128. 

I have  rarely  seen  a more  vivid  and  touching  embodi- 
ment of  the  peculiar  patience  of  mediaeval  craftsmanship. 

11.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  268. 

craftsmastert  (krafts'mas'',ter),  re.  [<  craft’s, 
poss.  of  craft1-,  + master.]  One  skilled  in  a 
craft  or  trade. 

It  is  a signe  that  such  a maker  is  not  copious  in  his  owne 
language,  or  (as  they  are  wont  to  say)  not  halfe  his  crafts 
maister.  Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  67. 


craggy 

Hee  is  not  his  crafts-master,  hee  doth  not  doe  it  right. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2 (1623). 

crafty  (kraf'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  crafty,  crafte,  crafti, 
crefti,  < AS.  crceftig  (=  D.  krachtig  = MLG. 
krachtich , krechtich,  LG.  krachtig  = OHG.  cliref- 
tig,  kreftig , MHG.  kreftic,  G.  krdftig=  Icel.  krop- 
tugr  = Sw.  Dan.  kraftig),  < crceft,  strength,  craft : 
see  craft 1,  re.]  1 . Possessing  or  displaying  skill, 
especially  manual  skill  or  art:  as,  “ crafty 
work,”  Piers  Plowman.  [Archaic.  ] 

He  was  a noble  craftie  man  of  trees. 

Wyclif,  Ex.  xxxviii.  23. 

I found  him  a judicious,  crafty,  and  wise  man. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  28, 1656. 

It  [the  People's  Palace]  will  fill  that  lad’s  mind  with 
thoughts  and  make  those  hands  deft  and  crafty. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  231. 

2.  Skilful  in  devising  and  executing  schemes, 
especially  secret  or  evil  schemes ; cunning ; art- 
ful; wily;  sly. 

The  crafty  enemy,  knowing  the  habits  of  the  garrison 
to  sleep  soundly  after  they  had  eaten  their  dinners  and 
smoked  their  pipes,  stole  upon  them  at  the  noontide  of  a 
sultry  summer’s  day.  Irving , Knickerbocker,  p.  221. 

Crafty,  yet  gifted  with  the  semblance  of  sincerity,  com- 
bining the  piety  of  pilgrims  with  the  morals  of  highway- 
men. J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  149. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  springing  from  craft  or 
deceit:  as,  crafty  wiles.  =syn.  2.  Artful,  Sly,  etc. 
(see  cunning i),  insidious,  designing,  deceitful,  plotting, 

^.scheming. 

crag1  (kirag),  n.  [=  Sc.  crag , craig ; < ME.  crag , 
< W.  craig  = Gael,  creag,  a rock,  crag,  = Ir. 
craig,  a rock  (cf.  carracli,  rocky) ; cf . W.  car  eg, 
a stone,  = Gael,  carraig , a rock,  cliff,  = Bret. 
lcarrek,  a rock  in  the  sea ; from  the  noun  repr. 
by  Gael,  carr,  a rocky  shelf,  = W.  caer,  a wall, 
fort.  From  the  same  ult.  source  are  cliert  and 
cairn.~\  1.  A steep,  rugged  rock;  a rough, 
broken  rock,  or  projecting  part  of  a rock. 

That  witty  werwolf  went  ay  bi-side, 

& kouchid  him  vnder  a kragge  to  kepe  this  tvo  beris. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2240. 
Here  had  fallen  a great  part  of  a tower, 

Whole,  like  a crag  that  tumbles  from  the  cliff. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
A heap  of  base  and  splintery  crags 
Tumbled  about  by  lightning  and  frost. 

Lowell,  Appledore. 

2.  In  geol.,  certain  strata  of  Pliocene  age  occur- 
ring in  the  southeastern  counties  of  England. 
They  consist  of  sandy  and  shelly  deposits  similar  in  char- 
acter to  those  now  forming  in  the  North  Sea,  and  contain 
numerous  fossils.  There  are  three  divisions  of  the  crag, 
the  white,  red  or  Suffolk,  and  Norwich,  the  latter  contain- 
ing many  bones  of  the  elephant,  mastodon,  hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros,  and  other  large  mammals. — Crag-and-tail, 
in  geol.,  rocks  which  have  a moderate  and  smooth  slope  on 
one  side,  and  a steeper,  rougher  face  on  the  other.  This 
peculiar  arrangement  is  believed  to  have  been,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  caused  by  moving  ice. 

crag2  (krag),  n . [Sc.  also  craig,  neck,  throat  (> 
Ir.  craig,  throat,  gullet) ; appar.  < MD  lerage, 
neck,  throat,  D.  leraag,  neck,  collar,  = MLG. 
lerage,  neck,  throat  (>  Icel.  1 cragi  = Sw.  hr  age 
= Dan.  lerave,  collar,  shirt-front,  bosom),  = 
MHG.  lerage,  G.  leragen,  collar,  orig.  neck  or 
throat : see  craw1,  which  is  ult.  identical  with 
crag*  (cf.  draw  and  drag),  and  cf.  carcanet .] 
If.  The  neck;  the  throat;  the  scrag. 

They  looken  bigge  as  Bulls  that  bene  bate, 

And  bearen  the  cragge  so  stiffe  and  so  state, 

As  cocke  on  his  dunghill  crowing  cranck. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
The  devil  put  the  rope  about  her  crag. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Changeling,  i.  2. 

2.  The  craw.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

cragged  (krag'ed),  a.  Full  of  crags,  or  broken 
rocks ; rough ; rugged ; abounding  with  sharp 
prominences  and  inequalities. 

These  wayes  are  too  rough,  cragged  and  thornie  for  a 
daintie  traueller.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  572. 

Must  oft  into  its  cragged  rents  descend, 

The  higher  but  to  mount.  J.  Raillie. 

craggedness  (krag'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
abounding  with  crags,  or  broken,  pointed  rocks. 

The  craggedness  or  steepness  of  that  mountain  maketh 
many  parts  of  it  in  a manner  inaccessible. 

Brerewood,  Languages,  p.  176. 

cragginess  (krag'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  craggy. 

The  cragginess  and  steepiness  of  places  up  and  down 
. . . makes  them  inaccessible. 

Howell,  Forreine  Travell,  p.  132. 

About  Ben  Nevis  there  is  barrenness,  cragginess,  and 
desolation.  The  Century,  XXVII.  112. 

craggy  (krag'i),  a.  [<  ME.  craggy;  < crag1-  + 
-j/1.]  Full  of  crags;  abounding  with  broken 
rocks ; rugged  with  projecting  points  of  rock. 

Mountaineers  that  from  Severus  came, 

And  from  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Tetrica.  Dryden. 


craggy 

From  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep. 

Tennyson , Lotos-Eaters  (Chorie  Song). 

cragsman  (kragz'man),  n. ; pi.  cragsmen  (-men). 
[<  crag1  + man.]  One  who  is  dexterous  in 
climbing  crags;  specifically,  one  who  climbs 
cliffs  overhanging  the  sea  to  procure  sea-fowls 
op  their  eggs.  Also  craigsman. 

A bold  cragsman,  scaling  the  steepest  cliffs. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXIV.  889. 

craifisht,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  crawfish. 
Craig1  (krag),  n.  Same  as  crag1.  [Scotch.] 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig.  Burns,  Duncan  Gray. 
craig2  (krag),  n.  Same  as  crag2. 

The  knife  that  nicket  Abel’s  craig, 

He’ll  prove  you  fully, 

It  was  a faulding  jocteleg. 

Burns,  Capt.  Grose’s  Peregrinations. 

craiget  (kra'get),  a.  [Sc.,  < craig 2 + -et  = E. 
-ed2.]  Necked:  as,  a lsmg-craiget  heron, 
craig-fluke  (krag'flok),  n.  The  pole  flounder, 
Glyptoceplialus  cynoglossus.  [Scotch.] 
craigie  (kra'gi),  n.  [Sc.,  dim.  of  craig2.]  The 
neck ; the  throat : same  as  crag2. 

If  e’er  ye  want,  or  meet  wi’  scant, 

May  I ne’er  weet  my  craigie. 

Burns,  Jolly  Beggars. 

craigsman  (kragz'man),  7i.  Same  as  cragsman. 
Craik  (krak),  n.  and®."  Scotch  spelling  of  crake2. 
crail  (krai),  n.  Same  as  creel. 
crail-capon  (kral'ka/'pon),  n.  A haddock  dried 
without  being  split.  [Scotch.] 
craisey  (kra'zi),  n.  [E.  dial. ; origin  obscure. 
According  to  one  conjecture  it  is  a corruption 
of  Christ's  eye,  a medieval  name  of  the  marigold 
and  transferred  to  some  Banunculacece.]  A lo- 
cal name  in  England  for  the  buttercup, 
crake  Jt,  V.  i.  [An  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of 
crack,  q.  v.]  Same  as  crack. 

All  the  day  long  is  he  facing  and  craking 
Of  his  great  actes  in  fighting'  and  fray-making. 

Udall,  Roister  Doister,  i.  1. 
Then  is  she  mortall  borne,  how-so  ye  crake. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  BO. 

crake1!,  ».  [An  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of 
crack,  n.  See  crake2.]  A boast. 

Leasinges,  backbytinges,  and  vain-glorious  crakes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  10. 

crake2  (krak),  n.  [In  Sc.  spelling  craik;  < ME. 
crake,  a crow,  < Icel.  krdka  = Sw.  krdka  = Dan. 
krage,  a crow;  imitative,  like  the  associated 
verb  croak,  q.  v.  (see  crake1  = crack).  The 
crakes  (rails)  are  so  called,  independently,  from 
their  peculiar  note ; of.  NL.  Crex,  < Gr.  /cpef,  a 
sort  of  land-rail,  named  from  its  cry ; cf.  Crax, 
Cracidce.]  1 . A crow ; a raven.  Compare  night- 
crake.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Fulflld  es  now  the  crakes  crying 
That  tald  bifore  of  al  this  thing. 

Seven  Sages , 1.  3893. 

2.  A general  name  for  the  small  rails  with  short 
hills  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  the  domestic 
hen.  They  are  of  the  family  Rallidce , subfamily  Rallince, 
genera  Crex,  Porzana,  etc. , and  are  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  world.  Among  the  best-known  species  are  the  small 
spotted  crake  of  Europe,  Porzana  porzana,  and  the  Caro- 
lina crake,  sora,  or  soree  of  North  America,  P.  Carolina. 
(See  cut  under  Porzana. ) Another  is  the  land-rail  or  corn- 
crake, Crex  pratensis,  whose  singular  note,  ‘ crek,  crek,” 
is  heard  from  fields  of  rye-grass  or  corn  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. The  cry  may  be  so  exactly  imitated  by  drawing  the 
blade  of  a knife  across  an  indented  bone,  or  the  thumb 
over  a small-toothed  comb,  that  by  these  means  the  bird 
may  be  decoyed  within  sight.  It  is  pretty,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  being  mottled  with  darkish-brown,  ashen,  and 
warm  chestnut  tints.  It  weighs  about  6 ounces,  and  is  10 
inches  long.  These  birds  make  their  appearance  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
take  their  departure  for  warmer  climates  before  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  They  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States. 

Mourn,  clam’ring  craiks,  at  close  o’  day, 

’Mang  fields  o’  flow’ring  clover  gay. 

Burns , On  Capt.  Matthew  Henderson. 

Crake2  (krak),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  qraked,  ppr. 
craking.  [Ult.  identical  with  crake1,  crack : see 
crake2, »?.]  To  cry  like  a crake ; utter  the  harsh 
cry  of  the  corn-crake. 

Ciakeberry  (krak'ber"i),  n. ; pi.  crakeberries 
(-iz).  [<  crake2,  a crow,  + berry1:  so  called 

from  its  black  color.]  A species  of  Empetrum, 
or  berry-bearing  heath;  the  crowberry,  E.  ni- 
grum— Portugal  crakeberry,  the  Corema  alba. 
crake-herring  (krak'  her  "mg),  n.  An  Irish 
name  for  the  scad.  Day. 
crakelt,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  crackle. 
crake-needles  (krak'ne"dlz),  n.  Same  as  crow- 
needles. 

crakert,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  cracker,  2 (b). 
crallt,  v.  i.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  crawl1. 
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cram  (kram),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  crammed,  ppr. 
cramming.  [<  ME.  crammen,  crommen  (also 
cremmen,  < Icel.  kremja),  < AS.  crammian,  cram, 
stuff,  = Icel.  kremja,  squeeze,  bruise,  = Sw. 
krama,  squeeze,  press,  strain,  = Dan.  kramme, 
crash,  crumple  (cf.  G-.  krammen,  claw) ; in  form 
a seeondaiy  verb,  < AS.  crimman  (pret.  cramm, 
cram),  press,  bruise : see  crim,  and  cf.  cramp1, 
crimp.  Cf.  Icel.  kramr,  bruised,  melted,  half- 
thawed,  = Sw.  Norw.  kram,  wet,  clogged  (ap- 
plied to  snow),  from  the  same  ult.  source.  Cf. 
clam1,  to  which  cram  is  related  as  cramp  to 
clamp1.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  press  or  drive,  par- 
ticularly thrust  (one  thing),  into  another  forci- 
bly: stuff;  crowd:  as,  to  cram  things  into  a 
basket  or  bag. — 2.  To  fill  with  more  than  can 
be  properly,  conveniently,  or  comfortably  con- 
tained ; fill  to  repletion ; overcrowd : as,  to 
cram  a room  with  people. 

Cram  our  ears  with  wool.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

This  ode  is  . . . crammed  with  effete  and  monstrous  con- 
ceits. E.  Gosse,  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,  p.  122. 

However  full,  with  something  moi*e 
We  fain  the  bag  would  cram. 

Whittier,  The  Common  Question. 

3.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  what  is  necessary, 
or  to  satiety ; stuff. 

Children  would  . . . he  freer  from  diseases  . . . if  they 
were  not  crammed  so  much  ...  by  fond  mothers. 

Locke,  Education,  § 13. 

4.  To  endeavor  to  qualify  (a  pupil  or  one’s 
self)  for  an  examination,  or  other  special  pur- 
pose, in  a comparatively  short  time,  by  storing 
the  memory  with  information,  not  so  much  with 
a view  to  real  learning  as  to  passing  the  exam- 
ination; coach. 

I can  imagine  some  impertinent  inspector,  having 
crammed  the  children,  ...  to  put  ...  us  old  people 
out  to  show  our  grammatical  paces.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

5.  To  tell  lies  to;  fill  up  with  false  stories. 
[Slang.] 

II.  intrans.  1 . To  eat  greedily  or  to  satiety ; 
stuff  one’s  self. 

Swinish  gluttony  . . . 

Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  779. 

2.  To  store  the  memory  hastily  with  facts,  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  an  examination  or  for 
some  other  immediate  use ; in  general,  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  hurriedly  by  a forced  process, 
without  assimilating  it : as,  to  cram  for  a civil- 
service  examination;  to  cram  for  a lecture. 

Knowledge  acquired  by  cramming  is  soon,  lost. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 109. 

The  successful  expositor  of  a system  of  thought  is  not 
the  man  who  is  always  cramming,  and  who  perhaps  keeps 
but  a few  weeks  in  advance  of  the  particular  theme  which 

^he  is  expounding.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  137. 

cram  (kram),  n.  [<  cram,  ?;.]  1.  In  weaving, 

a warp  having  more  than  two  threads  in  each 
dent  or  split  of  the  reed. — 2.  The  act  or  the 
result  of  cramming  the  memory ; information 
acquired  hurriedly  and  not  assimilated. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  education  so  to  exercise  the  facul- 
ties of  mind  that  the  infinitely  various  experience  of  after- 
life may  be  observed  and  reasoned  upon  to  the  best  effect. 
What  is  popularly  condemned  as  cram  is  often  the  best- 
devised  and  best-conducted  system  of  training  towards 
this  all-important  end.  Jevons,  Social  Deform,  p.  100. 

The  very  same  lecture  is  genuine  instruction  to  one  boy 
and  mere  cram  to  another.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  253. 

3.  A lie.  [Slang.]  — Cram-paper,  a paper  on  which 
are  written  all  the  questions  likely  to  be  asked  at  an  ex- 
amination. 

cramasiet,  n.  Same  as  cramoisie, 

crambambuli  (kram-bam'bu-li),  n.  Burnt  rum 
and  sugar. 

crambe  (kram'be),  n.  [L.,<  Gr.  upafiprj,  cabbage, 
cole,  kale.]  If.  Cabbage. 

I marvel  that  you,  so  fine  a feeder,  -will  fall  to  your 
crambe.  Calf  hill,  p.  120. 

2.  [ cap.']  [NL.]  A genus  qf  brassicaceous 
plants,  of  which  several  specie^  are  in  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  The  sea-cabbage  or  sea-kale,  C. 
maritima,  is  a perennial  herb  with  white  honey-scented 
flowers,  growing  on  the  sea-coast.  It  has  been  in  use 
as  a pot-herb  from  early  times,  and  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  come  into  common  cultivation  in 
England.  The  young  shoots  and  blanched  leaves  are 
cooked  and  served  like  asparagus,  and  are  esteemed  a 
choice  delicacy. 

3f.  Same  as  crambo. 

Crambessa  (kram-bes'a),  n.  [NE. ; as  Cram- 
bus  + fern.  term,  -essa.]  Tbe  typical  genus  of 
the  family  CrambeSsidai.  Haeckel,  1869. 

Crambessidse  (kram-bes'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crambessa  + -idee.]  A family  of  Discomedusce, 
without  central  mouth  and  tentacles,  with  a 
single  central  subgenital  portieus,  and  with 
dorsal  and  ventral  suctorial  cusps  and  eight 
mouth-arms. 


Crambus  vuleivagcllus , slightly 
enlarged. 


crammer 

Crambidse  (kram'bi-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Crambus 
+ -idee.']  A family  of  pyralid  microlepidopter- 
ous  insects,  taking  name  from  the  genus  Cram- 
bus  / the  grass-moths.  The  technical  characters  are  : 

palpi  similar  in  both 
sexes,  long,  stretched 
forward  horizontally; 
maxillary  palpi  brush- 
shaped ; fore  wings 
with  12,  rarely  11, 
veins,  the  first  not 
forked ; hind  wings 
with  an  open  middle 
cell,  and  the  hinder 
middle  vein  hairy  at  the 
base.  It  is  a large  and 
homogeneous  family  of 
small  moths  which  fly 
among  grass  and  are 
usually  found  in  open 
fields.  The  numerous  species  are  widely  distributed  over 
the  globe ; the  larvae  feed  on  various  cultivated  cereals,  as 
well  as  other  grasses,  often  doing  much  damage.  Also 
Crambidi,  Crambince,  and  Crambites. 

Crambinae  (kram-bl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cram- 
bus  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  moths,  of  the  fam- 
ily Crambidee. 

crambo  (kram'bo),  n.  [Origin  obscure ; said  to 
be  made  from  L.  crambe  (<  Gr.  upd/ifiy),  cabbage, 
in  the  proverbial  expression  crambe  repetita, 

‘ cabbage  warmed  over,’  for  anything  repeated : 
see  crambe.  Otherwise  explained  as  perhaps 
an  abbr.  of  carambole  (q.  v.),  a term  in  billiards. 
The  technical  names  of  old  games  are  often 
transferred  with  altered  sense  to  new  ones.] 

1 . A game  in  which  one  person  or  side  has  to 
find  a rime  to  a word  which  is  given  by  an- 
other, or  to  form  a couplet  by  matching  with 
a line  another  line  already  given,  the  new  line 
being  composed  of  words  not  used  in  the  other. 

Get  the  Maids  to  Crambo  in  an  Evening,  and  learn  the 
knack  of  Rhiming.  Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  i.  1. 

A little  superior  to  these  are  those  who  can  play  at 
crambo,  or  cap  verses.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  504. 

2.  A word  which  rimes  with  another. 

And  every  crambo  he  could  get.  Sivift,  To  Stella. 

Dumb  crambo,  a game  in  which  the  players  are  divided 
into  two  sides,  one  of  which  must  guess  a word  chosen  by 
the  other  from  a second  word  which  is  told  them,  and  which 
rimes  with  the  first.  In  guessing,  it  is  not  allowable  to 
speak  the  words,  but  the  guessing  party  have  to  act  in 
pantomime  one  word  after  another  until  they  find  the 
right  one. 

crambo  (kram'bo),  v.  i.  [<  crambo , n .]  To  rime 
as  in  the  game  of  crambo.  [Rare.] 

Change  my  name  of  Miles 
To  Guiles,  Wiles,  ...  or  the  foulest  name 
You  can  devise  to  crambo  with  for  ale. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iv.  1. 

crambo-clink  (kram'bo-klingk),  n.  Rime ; rim- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

A’  ye  wha  live  by  sowps  o’  drink, 

A’  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink,  . . . 

Come  mourn  wi’  me. 

Burris,  On  a Scotch  Bard. 
That  old  metre  of  Provence,  . . . saved  by  the  Scottish 
poets  out  of  the  old  mystery-plays  to  become  the  crambo- 
clink  of  Ramsay  and  his  circle,  of  Fergusson  and  of  Bums. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  603. 

crambo-jingle  (kram'bd-jing"gl),  n.  Same  as 
crambo-clink. 

Amaist  as  soon  as  I could  spell, 

I to  the  crambo-jingle  fell. 

Burns , 1st  Epistle  to  Lapraik. 

Crambus  (kram' bus),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius, 
1798),  < Gr.  Kpagpog,  dry,  parched,  shriveled.]  A 
genus  of  pyralid  moths,  giving  name  to  a fam- 
ily Crambidee  or  a subfamily  Crambince,  having 
the  wings  in  repose  rolled  around  the  body  in 
tubular  form.  They  are  known  as  veneers  or  grass - 
moths,  from  their  living  in  the  grass.  The  species  are 
numerous.  The  vagabond,  C.  vxdgivagellus,  of  North 
America,  is  a characteristic  example.  See  cut  under 
Crambidee. 

crame  (kram),  n.  [Sc. , also  written  krame,  crceme, 
craim,  cream,  a booth  or  stall,  wares,  = Icel. 
kram,  toys  (wares),  = Sw.  Dan.  kram,  wares 
(in  eomp.  kram-bod,  a shop,  booth),  < D.  kraam, 
a booth  or  stall,  wares.  = MHG.  kram  (also 
krame),  G.  kram,  a booth,  wares,  prop,  the  cov- 
ering of  a booth,  awning.]  1.  A merchant’s 
booth ; a shop  or  tent  where  goods  are  sold ; a 
stall. 

Booths  (or  as  they  are  here  called,  craims)  containing 
hardware  and  haberdashery  goods  are  erected  in  great 
numbers  at  the  fare  [fair], 

P.  Lessuden,  Roxb.  Statist.  Acc.,  x.  207. 

2.  A parcel  of  goods  for  sale ; a peddler’s  pack. 
Ane  pedder  is  called  an  marchand,  or  creamer,  qhua 

bearis  ane  pack  or  creame  vpon  his  back.  Skene,  Verb.  Sig. 

3.  A warehouse.  Imp.  Diet. 

crammer  (kram'er),  n.  1.  One  who  prepares 
himself  or  others,  as  for  an  examination,  by 
cramming. 


crammer 

The  slightest  lapse  of  memory  in  the  bad  crammer , for 
instance,  the  putting  of  wrong  letters  in  the  diagram,  will 
disclose  the  simulated  character  of  his  work. 

Jevons,  Social  Reform,  p.  84. 

2.  A lie.  [Slang.] 
crammesyt,  a.  and  n.  See  cramoisie. 
cramoisie,  cramoisy  (kram'oi-zi),  a.  and  re. 
[Also  written  crammesy,  etc.,  now  crimson:  see 
crimson  and  carmine .]  I.  a.  Crimson.  [Ar- 
chaic.] 

A splendid  seignior,  magnificent  in  cramoisy  velvet. 

Motley. 

He  gathered  for  her  some  velvety  cramoisy  roses  that 
were  above  her  reach.  Mrs.  Oaskell,  North  and  South,  iii. 

Il.t  to.  Crimson  cloth. 

My  love  was  clad  in  black  velvet, 

And  I my  sell  in  cramasie. 

Waly,  Waly,  but  Love  be  Bonny  (Child’s  Ballads,  IV.  134). 

Aurora,  to  mychty  Tithone  spous, 

Ischit  of  hir  safferon  bed  and  euyr  hous, 

In  crammesy  clede  and  granit  violate. 

Gavin  Douglas , tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  399. 

cramp1  (kramp),  TO.  [<  ME.  *cramp,  cromp,  a 
claw,  paw  (the  mechanical  senses  are  not  found 
in  ME.,  and  are  prob.  of  II.  origin),  t AS.  * cramp, 
*cromp  (only  in  deriv.  adj.  crompeht,  glossed  fo- 
lialis,  wrinkled)  = MD.  krampe  = MLG.  LG. 
krampe  ( > G.  krampe)  = OHG.  chrampha,  chram- 
pho  (G.  *krampfe  displaced  by  krampe)  = Dan. 
krampe  = Sw.  krampa,  a cramp,  cramp-iron, 
hook,  clasp ; cf . It.  grampa,  a claw,  talon,  = OF. 
crampe,  deriy.  crampon,  F.  crampon,  ML.  cram- 
po(n-),  a cramp,  cramp-iron : from  the  Teut. ; 
Gael,  cramb,  a cramp-iron,  holdfast,  from  the 
E. ; cf.  grampel;  ult.,  like  the  nearly  related 
cramps,  n.,  a spasm,  and  cramp1,  a.,  from  the 
pret.  of  the  verb  represented  by  MD.  krimpen 
= MLG.  LG.  krimpen  = OHG.  chrimphan,  MHG. 
krimpfen,  contract,  cramp:  see  crimp,  v.,  and 
crimple,  crump,  crumple,  etc.,  and  cf.  crim,  cram, 
and  cf.  clamp 1 and  dam 1 as  related  to  cramp1 
and  cram.]  If.  A claw;  a paw. 

Lord,  send  us  till  lomb 
Out  of  the  wildernesses  ston, 

To  fende  vs  from  the  lyon  cromp. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  139. 

2.  A piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends,  serving  to 
hold  together  pieces  of  timber,  stones,  etc. ; a 
clamp;  a cramp-iron.  See  cramp-iron. 

I saw  some  pieces  of  grey  marble  about  it  [the  temple 
of  Apollo],  which  appeared  to  have  been  joined  with  iron 
cramps.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  7. 

3.  A bench-hook  or  holdfast. — 4.  A portable 
kind  of  iron  press,  having  a screw  at  one  end 

and  a movable  shoulder  at  the 

fUm,,,JLr  other,  employed  by  carpenters 
‘•iity  and  joiners  for  closely  com- 

jj  jj  pressing  the  joints  of  frame- 

joiners' Cramp.  work. — 5.  A piece  of  wood 
having  a curve  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  instep,  on  which 
the  upper-leather  of  a boot  is  stretched  to  give 
it  the  requisite  shape. — 6.  That  which  hinders 
motion  or  expansion ; restraint ; confinement ; 
that  which  hampers.  [Rare.] 

A narrow  fortune  is  a cramp  to  a great  mind. 

Sir  R.  L’  Estrange. 

Lock-filers’  cramp,  a pair  of  leaden  or  brazen  cheeks  for 
*a  vise.  E.  II.  Knight. 

cramp1  (kramp),  a.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  but 
prob.  existent  (cf.  OF.  crampe,  grampe,  bent, 
contracted, cramped,  of  Teut.  origin:  see  cramp- 
ish),  = OHG.  chramph,  chramf,  cramf,  bent, 
cramped,  = Icel.  krappr  (for  *krampr),  cramped, 
strait,  narrow : derived,  like  the  associated 
nouns,  cramp1  and  cramp 2,  from  the  pret.  of  the 
verb  represented  by  crimp:  see  cramp1,  to.,  and 
cramp‘d,  n.]  1.  Contracted;  strait;  cramped. 

— 2.  Difficult;  knotty;  hard  to  decipher,  as 
writing ; crabbed. 

What’s  here  ! — a vile  cramp  hand ! I cannot  see 
Without  my  spectacles.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  Frol. 

cramp1  (kramp),  V.  t.  [Not  found  in  ME.  (where 
it  is  represented  by  crampish,  q.  v.);  = G. 
krampfen,  fasten  with  a cramp ; from  the  noun. 
Cf.  Icel.  kreppa,  cramp,  clench,  < krappr,  cramp- 
ed: see  cramp1,  «.,  and  cf.  crimp,  v.,  of  which 
cramp1,  v.,  may  be  regarded  as  in  part  a secon- 
dary form.]  1 . To  fasten,  confine,  or  hold  with 
a cramp-iron,  fetter,  or  some  similar  device. 

Thou  art  to  lie  in  prison,  cramp’d  with  irons. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  8. 
2.  To  fashion  or  shape  on  a cramp : as,  to  cramp 
boot-legs. — 3.  To  confine  as  if  in  or  with  a 
cramp ; hinder  from  free  action  or  development ; 
restrain;  hamper;  cripple. 
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A lad  of  spirit  is  not  to  be  too  much  cramped  in  his 
maintenance.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  26. 

cramp2  (kramp),  w.  [<  ME.  crampe,  craumpe, 
< OF.  crampe,  F.  crampe  (ML.  crampa),  < MD. 
krampe,  D.  kramp  — MLG.  krampe,  LG.  kramp 
= MHG.  cramph,  kramph,  G.  kratnpf  = Dan. 
krampe  = Sw.  kramp,  cramp,  spasm;  derived, 
like  the  nearly  related  cramp1,  to.,  from  the 
pret.  of  the  verb  represented  by  crimp:  see 
cramp1,  n.  and  i'.]  An  involuntary  and  painful 
contraction  of  a muscle;  a variety  of  tonic 
spasm.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  calves  of  the 
legs,  but  also  in  the  feet,  hands,  neck,  etc.,  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  is  occasioned  by  some  slight  straining  or  wrench- 
ing movement,  by  sudden  chill,  etc.  Cramp  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  constriction  and  griping  pains  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines.  It  is  commonest  at  night,  and  also  often  at- 
tacks swimmers.  See  spasm. 

The  crawmpe  of  deth.  Chaucer,  Troilus. 

Leander  . . . went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Helles- 
pont, and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drowned. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1. 
Accommodation  cramp,  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  of 
the  eye. — Writers’  cramp,  scriveners’  cramp.  See 
writer. 

cramp2  (kramp),  v.  t.  [ < cramp 2,  to.]  To  affect 
with  cramps  or  spasms. 

Heart,  and  I take  you  railing  at  my  patron,  sir, 

I’ll  cramp  your  joints  ! 

Middleton  ( and  others),  The  Widow,  ii.  2. 

cramp-bark  (kramp'bark),  TO.  A name  for 
the  cranberry-tree,  Viburnum  Opulus.  The 
shrubs  of  this  species  are  said  to  have  anti- 
spasmodic  properties. 

cramp-bone  (kramp'bon),  TO.  The  knee-cap  of 
a sheep : so  named  because  it  was  considered 
a charm  against  cramp. 

He  could  turn  cramp-bones  into  chessmen. 

Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  xvii. 

cramp-drill  (kramp'dril),  «.  A portable  drill 
having  a cutting  and  a feeding  motion,  in  the 
figure  shown,  the  feed-screw  is  in  the  upper 
portion  of  tjie  cramp-frame,  and  forms  a 
sleeve  arouifd  the  drill-spindle,  which  ro- 
tates within  it.  E.  H.  Knight. 

crampet,  crampettet,  «.  See  cram- 
pit.  Planche. 

cramp-fish  (kramp'fish),  m.  The  elec- 
tric ray  or  torpedo.  See  torpedo.  CmmP-drin- 
Also  called  cramp-ray,  numb-fish,  and  wrymouth. 

The  torpedo  or  cramp-fish  also  came  to  land. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  384. 

cramp-iron  (kramp'i//ern),  7i.  An  iron  clamp; 
specifically,  a piece  of  metal,  usually  iron,  bent 
or  T-shaped  at  each  end,  let 
into  the  surfaces,  in  the  same 
plane,  of  two  adjoining  blocks 
of  stone,  across  the  joint  be- 
cramp-irons.  tween  them,  to  hold  them  firm- 
ly together.  Cramp-irons  are  com- 
monly employed  in  works  requiring  great  solidity,  and  in 
such  ordinary  structures  as  stone  copings  and  cornices, 
and  are  inserted  either  in  the  upper  surface  of  a course 
or  between  two  courses  or  beds  of  stones.  Also  called 
cramp  and  crampit. 

crampisht  (kram'pish),  v.  t.  [ME.  crampishen, 
erawnpishen,  contract,  < OF.  crampiss-,  stem 
of  certain  parts  of  crampir,  be  twisted,  bend, 
contract,  < crampe,  twisted,  bent,  contracted, 
cramped:  see  cramp,  to.]  To  contract;  cramp; 


Why  should  our  Faith  be  cramp'd  by  such  incredible 
Mysteries  as  these,  concerning  the  Son  of  God’s  coming 
into  the  World  ? Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  III.  ii. 


contort. 

She  . . . crampisheth  [var.  eraumvyssheth\  her  lymes 
crokedly.  Chaucer,  Auelida  and  Arcite,  1. 171. 

crampit  (kram ' pit),  to.  [Also  written  cram- 
pet,  and  (accom.)  cramp-bit;  appar.  < Gael. 
crambaid,  crambait,  crampaid  in  same  sense 
(def.  1) ; cf.  Gael,  cramb,  a cramp-iron ; but 
the  Gael,  words  are  prob.  of  Teut.  origin  : see 
cramp1.']  1.  A cap  of  metal  at  the  end  of 
the  scabbard  of  a sword;  a chape. — 2.  (a)  A 
cramp-iron.  (6)  A piece  of  iron  with  small 
spikes  in  it,  made  to  fit  the  sole  of  the  shoe, 
for  keeping  the  footing  firm  on  ice  or  slippery 
ground.  [Scotch.] — 3.  In  her.,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  chape  of  a scabbard,  used  as  a 
bearing. 

cramp-joint  (kramp'joint),  to.  A joint  having 
its  parts  bound  together  by  locking  bars,  used 
where  special  strength  is  required.  See  cramp- 
iron. 

crampon,  crampoon  (kram'pon,  kram-p8n'), 
to.  [F.  crampon,  a cramp-iron,  calk,  frost-nail, 
prop,  fulcrum:  see  cramp1,  ».]  1.  An  iron 

plate  with  spikes  fastened  to  the  foot  to  pre- 
vent slipping  in  walking  or  climbing  over  slip- 
pery places. — 2.  An  apparatus  used  in  the 
raising  of  heavy  weights,  as  timber  or  stones, 
and  consisting  of  two  hooked  pieces  of  iron 
forming  a pair  of  grappling-irons. 


Cranchiidse 

Man  with  his  crampons  and  harping-irous  can  draw 
ashore  the  great  Leviathan.  Howell,  Parly  ol  Beasts,  p.  7. 

3.  In  hot.,  an  adventitious  root  which  serves  as 
a fulcrum  or  support,  as  in  the  ivy. 
cramponee  (kram-po-ne'),  a.  [<  F.  cramponne, 
pp.  of  cramponner,  fasten  with  a cramp,  < cram- 
pon, a cramp-iron,  also  a cramponee : see 
crampon.]  In  her.,  having  a cramp  or  square 
piece  at  each  end : applied  to  a cross, 
crampoon,  to.  See  crampon. 
cramp-ray  (kramp'ra),  to.  Same  as  cramp-fish. 
cramp-ring  (kramp'ring),  to.  A ring  of  gold  or 
silver,  which,  after  being  blessed  by  the  sover- 
eign, was  formerly  believed  to  cure  cramp  and 
falling-sickness.  The  custom  of  blessing  great 
numbers  on  Good  Friday  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary.  [Eng.] 

The  kinge’s  majestie  hath  a great  helpe  in  this  matter, 
in  hallowing  crampe  ringes,  and  so  given  without  money 
or  petition.  Horde,  Breviary  of  Health  (ed.  1698),  cccxxvii. 

cramp-stone  (kramp'ston),  TO.  a stone  former- 
ly worn  upon  the  person  as  a supposed  preven- 
tive of  cramp. 

crampy  (kram'pi),  a.  [<  cramph  + -y1.]  1. 

Afflicted  with  cramp. — 2.  Inducing  cramp  or 
abounding  in  cramp. 

This  crampy  country.  Howitt. 

Cran  (kran),  TO.  [ (.  Gael,  crann,  a measure  of 
fresh  herrings,  as  many  as  fill  a barrel.]  A 
Scotch  measure  of  capacity  for  fresh  herrings, 
equal  to  371  imperial  gallons,  orabout  750fish. 
Also  crane — To  coup  the  crans.  See  coupi. 
cranage  (kra'naj),  to.  [ < crane 2 + -age.]  1 . The 
liberty  of  using  at  a wharf  a crane  for  raising 
wares  from  a vessel. — 2.  The  price  paid  for 
^the  use  of  a crane. 

cranberry  (kran'ber//i),  to.  ; pi.  cranberries  (-iz). 
[That is, *craneberry(=(i.  kranbeere(oTkranich- 
beere)  = Sw.  tranbdr  = Dan.  tranebser,  a cran- 
berry), < crane1  + berry1.  The  reason  of  the 
name  is  not  obvious.]  1.  The  fruit  of  several 
species  of  Oxycoccus.  In  Europe  it  is  the  fruit  of  0. 
Oxy coccus,  also  called  bogwort,  mossberry,  or  moorberry,  as 
it  grows  only  in  peat-bogs  or  swampy  land,  usually  among 
masses  of  sphagnum.  The  berry,  when  ripe,  is  globose  and 
dark-red,  and  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  berries  form  a sauce  of  fine  flavor,  and  are 
much  used  for  tarts.  The  same  species  is  called  in  the 
United  States  the  small  cranberry,  in  distinction  from  the 


Cranberry  ( Oxycoccus  macrocarpus' ). 


much  larger  fruit  of  the  0.  macrocarpus,  which  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  and  gathered  in  large  quantities  for 
the  market.  The  cowberry,  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idsea,  is 
sometimes  called  the  mountain-cranberry. 

2.  The  plant  which  hears  this  fruit High  cran- 

berry, or  bush  cranberry.  See  cranberry-tree. 
cranberry-gatherer  (kran'ber-i-gaTH"er-er),  m. 
An  implement,  shaped  somewhat  like  a rake, 
^used  in  picking  cranberries, 
cranberry-tree  (kran'ber-i-tre),  TO.  The  high  or 
bush  cranberry,  Viburnum  Opulus,  a shrub  of 
North  America  and  Europe,  bearing  soft,  red, 
globose,  acrid  drupes  or  berries.  The  cultivated 
form,  with  sterile  flowers  having  enlarged  corollas,  is 
known  as  the  snowball  of  guelder-rose. 

crance  (krans),  to.  Naut.,  an  old  name  for  any 
boom-iron,  but  particularly  for  an  iron  cap  at- 
tached to  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit,  through 
which  the  jib-boom  passes, 
cranch  (kraneh),  v.  t.  Same  as  craunch. 
Cranchia  (kraneh  ' i - a),  to.  [NL.  (Leach),  < 
Cranch,  an  E.  proper  name.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Cranchiidce.  , 

cranchiid  (kranch'i-id),  to.  A cephalopod  of  the 
family  Cranchiidce. 

Cranchiidse  (kranch-i'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cranchia  + -idee.]  A family  of  acetabuliferous 
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Crandall. 

To  treat  or  dress  with 


Cranchiidae 

or  dibranehiate  cephalopods,  represented  only 
by  the  genus  Cranchia , having  a short,  rounded 
body  with  two  posterior  fins,  a small  head  with 
large  eyes,  the  corneae  of  which  are  perforated, 
and  two  rows  of  suckers  on  the  arms  and  eight 
rows  on  the  long  tentacles. 

Crandall  (kran'dal),  n.  [Prob.  from  the  proper 
name  Crandall.']  A masons’  tool  for  dressing 
stone.  It  is  formed  of  a 
number  of  thin  plates  with 
sharp  edges,  or  of  pointed 
steel  bars,  clamped  toge- 
ther, somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a hammer. 

crandall  (kran'dal), 
v.  t.  [<  crandall, 'n.] 

a crandall,  as  stone — Crandalled  stonework,  an 
ashler  having  on  its  surface  lines  made  with  a crandall. 
It  is  said  to  be  cross-crandalled  when  other  rows  cross  the 
*flrst  at  right  angles. 

crane1  (kran),  n.  [<  ME.  crane,  < AS.  cran  = 
MD.  kraene,  D.  kraan(-vogel)  = MLG.  kran, 
krone , LG.  kran  = MHG.  krone ; also  with  suf- 
fix: AS.  cornoch  = OHG.  cranuh,  chranih,  MHG. 
cranich,  kranech,  G.  kranich  = (with  change 
of  kr  to  tr)  Icel.  Irani  = Sw.  trana  = Dan. 
trane  = W.  garan  = Corn.  Bret,  garan  (the 
Gael,  and  Ir.  word  is  different,  namely,  corr ) 
= Gr.  yipavog  (see  geranium)  = OBulg.  zeravi 
= Lith.  genve,  a crane.  L.  grus  (>  It.  grua 
= Sp.  dim.  grulla  = Pg.  grou  = Pr.  grua  = F. 
grue),  a crane,  is  perhaps  related.  Root  un- 
known. See  crane2. ] 1.  A large  grallatorial 

bird  with  very  long  legs  and  neck,  a long 

straight  bill 
with  pervi- 
ous nostrils 
near  its  mid- 
dle, the  head 
usually  na- 
ked, at  least 
in  part,  the 
hind  toe  el- 
evated, and 
the  inner 
secondaries 
usually  en- 
larged; any 
bird  of  the 
family  Grui- 
d(C.  There  are 
about  15  close- 
ly similar  spe- 
cies, found  in 
many  parts  of 
the  world,  most 
of  them  includ- 
ed in  the  ge- 
nus Grus.  The 
common  crane 
of  Europe  is  G. 

cinerea ; it  is  about  4 feet  long.  (See  cut  under  Grus.) 
The  common  American  or  sand-hill  crane  is  G.  mexicana. 

A statelier  and  larger  species  is  the  whooping  crane,  Or. 
americana,  which  is  white,  with  black  primaries.  The  gi- 
gantic crane  of  Asia  is  G.  leucogeranu8,a,nd  a common  In- 
dian crane  is  G.  antigone.  The  wattled  crane  of  South 
Africa  is  Grus  ( Bugeranus ) carunculata.  The  crown-crane, 
or  crowned  crane,  is  of  the  genus  Balearica.  The  Numid- 
ian  crane,  or  demoiselle,  and  the  Stanley  crane  are  ele- 
gant species  of  the  genus  Anthropoides. 

Nor  Thracian  Cranes  forget,  whose  silv’ry  Plumes 
Give  Pattern,  which  employ  the  mimiek  Looms. 

Congreve , tr.  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love. 
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craniid 


Whooping  Crane  {Grus americana). 


word  for  crane , a bird.  The  resemblance  of  cranequiniert,  n.  [OF.,  < crane  quin.']  Across- 
Gael,  and  Ir.  crann , a beam,  mast,  bar,  tree,  > bowman  who  carried  the  large  arbalist  worked 
crannachan,  a crane  (Ir.  also  a craner),  is  prob.  by  means  of  the  cranequin ; especially,  a mount- 
accidental.]  1.  A machine  for  moving  weights,  ed  man  so  armed:  used  about  1475. 
having  two  motions,  one  a direct  lift  and  the  craner1 *  (kra'ner),  n.  [<  crane1,  v.,  + -er1.] 

other  horizontal.  The  latter  may  be  circular,  radial,  1.  In  hunting,  one  who  cranes  at  a fence.  See 

or  universal.  1 he  parts  of  the  simple  crane  are  an  upright  rrnnvl  r i 9 TTon/»«  o 

post  having  a motion  on  its  vertical  axis,  a jib  or  swinging  « 6 * * * * II. a' ax  ^ence  2.  One  who  flinches  be- 

arm  jointed  at  its  lower  end  to  the  post  and  tied  to  the  lore  Uimculty  or  danger  ; a coward, 
post  at  its  outer  or  upper  end,  and  hoisting  tackle  con-  craner2  (kra'n6r),  n.  [<  crane 2 + -er1/!  An 
necting  the  motive  power  at  the  foot  of  the  post  with  the  <v*  • ’ * - - 

load  to  be  lifted,  which  is  suspended  from  the  end  of  the 
jib.  Cranes  are,  however,  made  in  a variety  of  forms, 
differing  more  or  less  from  this  type.  Thus,  a rotary 
crane  is  a crane  in  which  the  jib  has  simply  a rotary  mo- 
tion about  the  axis  of  the  post,  moving  with  the  post ; a 
traveling  crane  is  a crane  in  which  the  load  is  suspended 
from  a carriage  moving  upon  a long  truss  that  travels 
upon  elevated  rails.  See  cut.  In  some  fixed  cranes  the 
load  is  suspended  from  a carriage  that  travels  on  a hori- 


zontal arm  at  the  top  of  the  jib,  and  gives  the  load  a 
movement  along  the  radius  of  the  circle  formed  by  the 
rotation  of  the  jib.  Another  minor  type  is  the  derriclc- 
crane,  with  fixed  guys  to  hold  the  post  in  position.  Cranes 
(called  walking-cranes)  traveling  upon  rails  have  been  used 
in  navy-yards.  Cranes  are  operated  by  any  kind  of  power 
and  with  any  form  of  hoisting  apparatus  suited  to  the 
work  to  be  done.  See  also  cut  under  abutment-crane. 

Some  from  the  Quarries  hew  out  massie  Stone, 

Some  draw  it  up  with  Cranes , some  breath  and  grone, 

In  Order  o’er  the  Anvil.  Cowley , Davideis,  ii. 

2.  A machine  for  weighing  goods,  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  preceding.  Such  ma- 
chines are  common  in  market-towns  in  Ireland. 
See  craner 2. — 3.  An  iron  arm  or  beam  attached 
to  the  back  or  side  of  a fireplace  and  hinged  so 
as  to  be  movable  horizontally,  used  for  sup- 
porting pots  or  kettles  over  a fire. 

Over  the  fire  swings  an  iron  crane , with  a row  of  pot- 
hooks of  all  lengths  hanging  from  it. 

C.  I).  Warner , Backlog  Studies,  p.  18. 

4.  pi.  Naut .,  supports  of  iron  or  timber  at  a 
vessel’s  side  for  stowing  boats  or  spars  upon. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  indispensably  necessary 
to  keep  a willful  and  refractory  officer’s  boat  “on  the 
cranes.”  ...  A more  summary  punishment  could  not  be 
administered  to  a game  whaleman  than  to  be  kept  on 
board  as  an  idle  spectator  of  the  exciting  pursuit  and 
capture.  C.  M.  Scammon , Marine  Mammals,  p.  258. 

5.  A siphon  or  bent  pipe  for  drawing  liquor 
out  of  a cask — Hydraulic  crane.  See  hydraulic.— 
Overhead  crane,  a crane  which  travels  on  elevated 
beams  in  a workshop,  or  on  high  scaffolding  above  a 
structure. 


official  in  charge  of  a public  crane  for  weigh- 
ing. 

Some  country  towns  of  Ireland  have  in  the  market- 
place a crane  for  the  weighing  of  goods,  produce,  etc.  An 
official,  popularly  the  craner , has  charge  of  the  machine, 
who  gives  a certificate  of  weight  to  all  concerned,  a dic- 
tum uncontrovertible.  This  is  called  the  craner's  note, 
and  when  any  one  makes  an  assertion  of  the  “long-bow  ” 
nature,  a sceptic  auditor  will  say,  “Very  nice;  but  I 
should  like  the  craner's  note  for  that.’' 

^ N.  and  Q.,  4th  ser.,  VIII.  123. 

crane’s-bill,  cranesbill  (kranz'bil),  n.  l.  The 
popular  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Geranium, 
from  the  long,  slender  beak  of  their  fruit.  See 
Geranium. 

Is  there  any  blue  half  so  pure,  and  deep,  and  tender,  as 
that  of  the  large  crane’s-bill,  the  Geranium  pratense  of 
the  botanists  ? W.  Black,  Phaeton,  xx. 

2.  A pair  of  long-nosed  pincers  used  by  sur- 
geons.— Stinking  crane’s-bill.  Same  as  herb-robert. 

crane-shaft,  crane-stalk  (kran'shaft,  -stak), 
n.  Same  as  crane-post. 
cranetf  (kra'net),  n.  Same  as  crinet,  1. 
crang,  n.  See  Tcrang. 

Crangon  (krang'gon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  upayyirv, 
a kind  of  shrimp  or  prawn.]  A genus  of  ma- 
erurous  crustaceans,  typical  of  the  family  Cran- 
gonidos.  _ The  best-known  species  is  the  com- 
mon shrimp  of  Europe,  C.  vulgaris. 
Crangonid®  (krang-gon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crangon  + -idm.]  The  family  of  shrimps  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Crangon:  often  merged  in 
some  other  family. 
crania1,  n.  Plural  of  cranium. 

Crania2  (kra'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Retzius,  1781),  < 
ML.  cranium. , skull.]  A genus  of  Brachiopoda, 
typical  of  the  family  Craniidce.  See  cut  under 
Craniidce. 

The  genus  Crania  appeared  for  the  first  time  during  the 
Silurian  period,  and  has  continued  to  he  represented  up 
to  the  present  time.  Davidson,  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  194. 

craniacromial  (kra/'ni -a-k ro ' m i -al),  a.  [<  cra- 
nium + acromion  + -al.]  In  anat.,  pertaining 
to  the  skull  and  shoulder,  or  the  pectoral  arch : 
specifically  applied  to  a group  of  muscles  repre- 
sented in  man  by  the  sternocleidomastoidens 
and  trapezius. 

Craniads  (kra-ni'a-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Craniidce.  J.  E.  Gray,  1840. 
cranial  (kra'ni-al),  a.  [<  NL.  cranialis,  < cra- 
nium, the  skull:  ’ see  cranium.']  1.  Relating  in 


2.  Popularly  and  erroneously,  one  of  sundry  Crane2  »•  P™t.  and  PP-  cr,med>  PPr- 

very  large  grallatorial  birds  likened  to  cranes,  cranm9-  T 


To  cause  to  rise  as  by 

as  herons  and  storks.  Thus,  the  great  blue  heron  of  a Cra?e/|  UP‘  [Rare.] 

North  America  ( Ardea  herodias)  is  popularly  known  as  Crane3  (kran),  n.  Same  as  cran. 
the  blue  crane  ; and  the  name  gigantic  crane  has  been  er-  Crane-fly  (kran  111),  n.  A common  name  of  the 
roneously  given  to  the  adjutant-bird.  ^dipterous  insects  of  the  family  Tipulidce  (which 

see).  In  Great  Britain  it  is  also  called  daddy-long-legs,  a 


3.  [cap.]  The  constellation  Grus,  the  Crane 

(which  see). 

crane1  (kran),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  craned,  ppr. 

craning.  [<  crane \ n.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  be 
stretched  out  like  the  neck  of  a crane. 

Three  runners,  with  outstretched  hands  and  craning 
necks,  are  straining  toward  an  invisible  goal. 

Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  248. 

Hence  — 2.  In  hunting,  to  look  before  one  leaps ; 
pull  up  at  a dangerous  jump. 

But  where  was  he,  the  hero  of  our  tale?  Fencing?  Cran- 
ing? Hitting?  Missing?  Is  he  over,  or  is  he  under?  Has 
he  killed,  or  is  he  killed?  Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  ii.  9. 

II.  trans.  To  stretch  or  bend  (the  neck)  like 


a crane : as,  he  craned  his  neck  to  see  what  was  cranequint,  n.  [OF.,  also  crannequin,  crenequin, 

ATI  Tnfl  nf  n AU  i /]  a 4L  V,  111  .A ..  ... ...  — / l \ / y /A  T-V  j,  i , i J ' 


*on  the  other  side  of  the  pillar. 
crane2  (kran),  n.  [A  particular  use  of  crane I, 
the  arm  of  the  contrivance  being  likened  to  the 
neck  of  a crane.  This  use  is  not  found  in  ME. 
or  AS.,  and  is  prob.  of  D.  origin : cf.  MD.  kraene, 
p.  kraan  = LG.  kran  ( > also  G.  krahn  = Sw.  Dan. 
kran)  = F . crdne,  a crane  (a  machine),  = Gr.  yepa- 
vog,  a crane  (a  machine),  a particular  use  of  the 


any  way  to  the  cranium  or  skull. 

The  cartilaginous  cranial  mass  contracts  in  front  of  the 
orbits.  Owen,  Anat.,  vi. 

Specifically — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  cranium 
proper,  or  to  that  part  of  the  skull  which  in- 
closes the  brain,  as  distinguished  from  the  face : 
opposed  to  facial. — Cranial  angle.  See  craniometry. 
— Cranial  bones,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  proper,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  face  and  jaws.  In  man  they 
are  reckoned  as  eight  in  number : the  occipital,  the  two  pa- 
rietals,  the  two  temporals,  the  frontal,  the  sphenoid,  and 
the  ethmoid ; but  all  these  are  compound  bones,  except- 
ing the  parietals ; even  the  frontal  consists  of  a pair.  See 
cut  under  craniofacial.—  Cranial  nerves,  those  nerves 
which  make  their  exit  from  the  cranial  cavity  through 
cranial  foramina,  whether  arising  from  the  brain  or  the 
spinal  cord.  They  are  regarded  as  forming  from  three 
to  twelve  pairs.  When  twelve  are  enumerated,  they  are 
(in  the  order  given)  the  olfactory,  the  optic,  the  motor 
oculi,  the  pathetic  or  trochlear,  the  trigeminal  or  trifa- 
cial, the  abducent,  the  facial,  the  auditory,  the  glossopha- 
ryngeal, the  pneumogastric,  the  spinal  accessory,  and  the 
hypoglossal.  The  lowest  vertebrate  (of  the  genus  Amphi - 
oxus)  has  the  trigeminal,  the  pneumogastric  (with  the  glos- 
sopharyngeal and  spinal  accessory),  and  the  hypoglossal. 
— Cranial  segments,  certain  divisions  of  the  cranium 
proper.  They  are  the  occipital  segment,  consisting  of  the 
occipital  bone  alone ; the  parietal,  consisting  of  parts  of 
the  sphenoid  and  the  parietal  bones ; and  the  frontal,  con- 
sisting of  parts  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  frontal  bones. 
These  correspond  with  the  three  cerebral  vesicles  of  the 
embryo.— Cranial  vertebrae,  certain  divisions  of  the 
whole  skull,  theoretically  supposed  to  represent  or  to  be 
modified  vertebrae.  In  Owen’s  view  they  are  four  in  num- 
ber : the  epencephalic  or  occipital,  the  mesencephalic  or 
parietal,  the  prosencephalic  or  frontal,  and  the  rhinen- 
cephalic  or  nasal.  They  include  the  bones  of  the  face  and 
jaws,  and  even  of  the  fore  limbs, 
ratchet  working  on  a small  wheel  turned  by  Craniata  (kra-ni-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < cranium , 
a windlass.  Also  called  a rolling  purchase,  q.  v.,  + - ata 2.]  Same  as  Craniota. 

Hence — 2.  The  arbalist  itself:  as,  a hundred  craniid  (kra'ni-id),  n.  A brachiopod  of  the 
men  armed  with  cranequins . family  Craniidce . 


name  given  in  America  to  certain  arachnidans.  The  com- 
mon crane-fly  or  daddy-long-legs  of  Europe  is  Tipula  ole- 
racea. 

crane-ladle  (kran'la/dl),  n.  In  founding , a 
pot  or  ladle  used  for  pouring  melted  metals 
into  molds,  supported  by  a chain  from  a 
crane. 

crane-line  (kran'lin),  n.  Naut.,  a line  fasten- 
ing two  backstays  together, 
crane-necked  (kran'nekt),  a.  Having  a long 
neck  like  a crane’s.  Carlyle. 
crane-post  (kran'post),  n.  The  upright  post 
on  which  the  arm  or  jib  of  a crane  works. 
Also  called  crane-shaft  and  crane-stalk. 


cre7inequin(see  def.),<  OD.  *kraeneken,  kraeneke, 
an  arbalist,  prop.  dim.  of  kraene,  a crane : see 
crane2.]  1 . An  implement  for  bending  the  stiff 
bow  of  the  medieval  arbalist,  consisting  of  a 


Craniidae 

Oraniid*  (kni-m'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Crania  4- 
-idce.]  A family  of  lyopomatous  brachiopods. 
They  are  attached  by 
a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent of  the  ventral 
valve,  or  free ; the 
brachial  appendages 
are  soft,  spirally 
curved,  and  directed 
toward  the  bottom  of 
the  dorsal  valve ; the 
valves  are  orbicular  or 
limpet-like ; and  the 
shell-substance  is  cal- 
careous and  perfo- 
rated by  minute  ca- 
nals. Four  genera  are 
known,  only  one  of 
which  ( Crania ) has 
living  representatives. 

Also  Craniadce. 

craniocele  (kra'ni-o-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpav'tov,  the 
skull,  + nfjlrj,  tumor.]  Encephalocele.  Dun- 
glison. 

cranioclasm  (kra'ni-o-klazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  k paviov, 
the  skull,  + *k Xaapoc,  a breaking,  < slav,  break.] 
The  operation  of  craniotomy.  Dunglison. 
cranioclast  (kra'ni-o-klast),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpav’tov, 
the  skull,  + K?xioT6g,  Verbal  adj.  of  /olav,  break.] 
A powerful  forceps  employed  in  the  operation 
of  craniotomy  for  seizing,  breaking  down,  and 
withdrawing  the  fetal  skull, 
craniofacial  (kra/ni-o-fa'shial),  a.  [=  P.  cra- 
nio-facial,  < ML.  cranium , q.  V.,  + L.  facies,  the 
face.]  In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  cranium  and 
the  face.— Craniofacial  angle,  in  human  anat.  and 
anthropoid  the  angle  included  between  the  basifacial  axis 


Dorsal  Valve  of  Crania  anomala, 
slightly  enlarged,  with  mantle  removed 
to  show  brachial  appendages,  etc. 


Longitudinal  Vertical  Bisection  of  Human  Skull,  right  side,  showing 
craniofacial  angle,  in  this  case  about  90°,  being  the  angle  between 
the  heavy  straight  lines,  whereof  the  one  descending  forward  is  the 
basifacial  axis,  the  other  the  basicranial  axis. 

a,  alisphenoid;  au,  internal  auditory  meatus  in  petrous  part  of 
temporal  bone  ; bo,  basioccipital ; bs,  basisphenoid  ; c,  occipital  con- 
dyle ; c’,  cristagalli ; cy,  condyloid  foramen ; f frontal ; me,  mes- 
ethmoid  ; mx,  maxillary ; n,  nasal ; o,  supraoccipital ; />,  parietal ; 
pi,  palatal;  pt,  hamulate  process  of  internal  pterygoid;  s,  frontal 
sinus ; sq,  squamosal ; t,  maxilloturbinal ; v,  vomer. 

and  the  basicranial  axis.  (See  these  terms,  under  axis! 
and  craniometry.)  It  varies  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
face  lies  in  front  of  or  below  the  anterior  end  of  the  cra- 
nium, from  less  than  90°  to  120°.  When  it  is  great,  the  face 
is  prognathous;  when  it  is  small,  the  face  is  orthogna- 
thous.  Huxley.—  Craniofacial  notch,  in  anat.,  a defect 
of  parts  in  the  midline  between  the  orbital  and  nasal 
cavities. 

craniognomic  (kra//ni-og-nom'ik),  a.  [<  cra- 
niognomy  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  craniognomy; 
phrenological. 

craniognomy  (kra-ni-og'no-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  k pa- 
viov, the  skull,  + yviyiy,  opinion,  judgment.] 
Cranial  physiognomy ; the  doctrine  or  practice 
of  considering  the  form  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  skull  as  indicating  the  disposition 
or  temperament  of  the  individual : a modifica- 
tion of  phrenology. 

craniograph  (kra:ni-o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpaviov, 
the  skull,  + ypatjtuv,  write.]  Iu  craniom.,  an 
instrument  for  making  outline  drawings  of  the 
skull,  showing  the  projections  and  the  topo- 
graphical relations  of  various  points, 
craniography  (kra-ni-og'ra-fi),  n.  [=  P,  cra- 
niographie;  as  craniograph  + -y%.]  descrip- 
tion of  the  skull. 

cranioid  (kra'ni-oid),  a.  [<  Crania  + -old.  ] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
hrachiopod  family  Craniidce. 
craniolite  (kra'ni-o-Ht),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpaviov , the 
skull  (see  Crania),  + Mdog,  stone.]  A fossil  bra- 
chi  opod  of  the  genus  Craniaov  somerelatedform. 
craniolith  (kra'ni-6-lith),  n.  Same  as  craniolite . 
craniological  (kra/ni-q-loj'i-kal),  a . [<  cra- 
niology + -ical ; cf.  F.  craniologique.’]  Per- 
taining to  craniology. 

craniologist  (kra-ni-ol'o-jist),  n.  [=  F.  cranio - 
logiste  ; \ craniology  + -is£.]  One  versed  in  cra- 
niology. 

craniology  (kra-ni-ol'6-ji),  n.  [=  F.  craniologie 
— Sp.  craneologia  = Pg.  It.  craniologia , < NL. 
craniologia , < Gr.  upaviov,  the  skull,  + -loyia,  < 
teyeiv,  speak : see  -ology.  ] That  branch  of  anat- 
omy which  deals  with  the  study  of  crania  or 
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skulls ; the  sum  of  human  knowledge  concern- 
ing skulls. 

craniqmeter  (kra-ni-om'e-t&r),  n.  [=  F.  cra- 
niometre  ==  It.  craniometro,  < Gr.  upaviov,  the 
skull,  + perpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  skull, 
craniometric,  craniometrical  (kra/ni-q-met'- 
rik,  -ri-kal),  a.  [=  F.  craniometrigue  ; as  craniom - 
eter  + - ic , - ical .]  Pertaining  to  craniometry, 
craniometry  (kra-ni-om'et-ri),  n.  [=  F.  era- 
niometrie  = It.  craniometria ; as  craniometer  + 
-y.]  The  measurement  of  skulls;  the  topo- 
graphical relations  ascertained  by  such  mea- 
surements. The  following  are  the  points  of  measure- 
ment, lines,  and  angles  upon  which  craniometry  is  based : 
the  alveolar  point,  the  point  at  the  middle  of  the  edge 
of  the  upper  jaw,  between  the  middle  two  incisors  ( A ) : 
the  asterion,  the  point  behind  the  ear  where  the  pane 
tal,  temporal,  and  occipital  bones  meet  (B) ; the  auricu 
lar  j)oint,  the  center  of  the  orifice  of  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  ( C ) ; the  basion,  the  middle  point  of  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  corresponding  in 
position  to  D ; the  bregma,  the  point  of  meeting  of  the 
coronal  and  sagittal  sutures  ( E ) ; the  dacryon,  the  point 
on  the  side  of  the  nose  where  the  frontal,  lacrymal,  and 
superior  maxillary  bones  meet  (E);  the  glabella,  the  point 
in  the  median  line  between  the  superciliary  arches, 
marked  by  a swelling,  sometimes  by  a depression  ( G ) ; the 
gonion,  the  point  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  (//);  the 
inion,  the  external  occipital  protuberance  (I) ; the  jugal 
point,  the  point  situated  at  the  angle  which  the  posterior 
border  of  the  frontal  branch  of  the  malar  bone  makes 
with  the  superior  border  of  its  zygomatic  branch  (J);  the 
lambda,  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  sagittal  with  the 
lambdoidal  suture  ( K ) ; the  malar  point,  a point  situated 
on  the  tubercle  on  the  external  surface  of  the  malar  bone, 
or,  when  this  is  wanting,  the  intersection  of  a line  drawn 
(nearly  vertically)  from  the  external  extremity  of  the 
frontomalar  suture  to  the  tubercle  at  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  malar  and  a line  drawn  nearly  horizontally  from 
the  inferior  border  of  the  orbit  over  the  malar  to  the  su- 
perior border  of  the  zygomatic  arch  (L) ; the  maximum 
occipital  point,  or  occipital  point,  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  skull  measured 
from  the  glabella  in  front  to  the  most  distant  point  be- 
hind, in  the  neighborhood  of  O;  the  mental  point,  the 
middle  point  of  the  anterior  lip  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
lower  jaw  (P) ; the  metopic  point,  a point  in  the  middle 
line  between  the  two  frontal  eminences  (Q);  the  nasion, 
or  nasal  point,  the  middle  of  the  frontonasal  suture  at 
the  root  of  the  nose  ( R );  the  obelion,  the  part  of  the 
sagittal  suture  between  the  two  parietal  foramina  ( S ); 
the  ophryon,  the  middle  of  the  supraorbital  line  which, 
drawn  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  forehead,  separates 
the  face  from  the  cranium : also  called  the  supraorbital 
and  supranasal  (T) ; the  opisthion,  the  middle  point  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum  (IT);  the 
pterion,  the  place  where  the  frontal,  parietal,  temporal, 
and  sphenoid  bones  come  together  ( F) ; the  stephanion, 
the  point  where  the  coronal  suture  crosses  the  temporal 
ridge  (IF);  the  subnasal  point,  the  middle  of  the  inferior 
border  of  the  anterior  nares  at  the  base  of  the  nasal  spine : 
also  called  spinal  point  ( X );  and  the  supra-auricular 
point,  the  point  vertically  over  the  auricular  point  at  the 
root  of  the  zygomatic  process.  The  following  craniomet- 
rical lines  are  distinguished : the  facial  line  of  Camper , 
a line  tangent  to  the  glabella  and  to  the  anterior  surface 


cranioscopist 


of  the  incisor  teeth 
(1  1);  the  line  of 
Daubenton,  a line 
drawn  through  the 
opisthion  and  the 
projection  (on  the 
median  plane  of 
the  skull)  of  the 
lower  border  of  the 
orbit  (2  2);  the 
basi-alveolar  line,  a 
line  drawn  through 
the  basion  and  al- 
veolar point  (3  3) ; 
the  minimum 
frontal  line,  the 
shortest  transverse 
measurement  of 
the  forehead 
(shown  in  figure  2) ; 
the  naso-alveolar 
line,  the  line  pass- 
ing through  the 


Fig.  2. 

Side  and  Front  Views  of  Skull,  illustrating 
Craniometry. 


plane  of  the  occipital  foramen  forms  with  the  plane  of 
the  basilar  groove ; the  coronofacial  angle  of  Gratiolet,  the 
angle  which  the  facial  line  of  Camper  forms  with  the 
plane  passing  through  the  coronal  suture ; the  facial  an- 
gle of  Camper,  the  angle  between  the  facial  line  of  Cam- 
per (1  1)  and  the  line  (7  7)  drawn  through  the  auricular 
and  subnasal  points ; the  facial  angle  of  Cloquet,  the  an- 
gle between  the  line  drawn  through  the  ophryon  and  the 
alveolar  point  and  the  auriculo-alveolar  line  (9  9)  — that 
is,  the  angle  TAC ; the  facial  angle  of  Geojfroy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  the  angle  between  the  facial  line  of  Camper  and 
the  line  (10  10)  drawn  through  the  auricular  point  and 
the  edge  of  the  incisors;  the  facial  angle  of  Jacquart,  the 
angle  between  the  line  drawn  through  the  subnasal  point 
and  the  glabella  and  the  line  (7  7)  drawn  through  the  sub- 
nasal and  auricular  points ; the  frontal  angle,  the  angle 
TCE,  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  the  auricular  point  (C) 
(that  is,  the  projection  of  the  auricular  points  on  the  me- 
dian plane)  to  the  ophryon  ( T ) and  to  the  bregma  (E) ; the 
metafacial  angle  of  Serves,  the  angle  which  the  pterygoid 
processes  form  with  the  base  of  the  skull ; the  nasobasal 
angle  of  Welclcer,  the  angle  X B D,  between  the  nasobasi- 
lar  and  naso-subnasal  lines  ; the  occipital  angle  of  Broca , 
the  angle  BUD,  or  that  between  the  lines  drawn  from  the 
opisthion  ( U)  to  the  basion  and  nasal  points;  the  occipi- 
tal angle  of  Daubenton,  the  angle  which  the  line  of  Dau- 
benton (2  2)  makes  with  the  line  joining  the  basion  (D) 
and  opisthion  (£7);  the  parietal  angle,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  lines  ZS  and  Z\ S'  (fig.  2)  drawn  through  the 
extremities  of  the  transverse  maximum  or  bizygomatic 
diameter  and  the  maximum  transverse  frontal  diameter 
(it  is  called  positive  when  it  opens  downward,  negative 
when  the  lines  meet  below  the  skull  and  it  opens  upward) ; 
the  angles  of  Segond,  angles  formed  between  lines  drawn 
from  the  basion  (D)  to  the  various  other  craniometrical 
points,  the  facial  angle  of  Segond  being  the  angle  PDT,  or 
that  between  the  line  passing  through  the  basion  (D)  and 
mental  point  ( P ) and  the  line  passing  through  the  basion 
(D)  and  ophryon  ( T ),  and  the  cerebral  angle  of  Segond  being 
the  angle  UDT,  or  that  between  the  line  passing  through 
the  basion  ( D ) and  ophryon  ( T)  and  the  line  passing 
through  the  basion  ( D ) and  opisthion  (£7) ; the  sphenoi- 
dal angle,  the  angle  between  lines  drawn  from  the  basion 
and  nasion  to  a point  in  the  median  line  where  the  slop- 
ing anterior  surface  of  the  sella  turcica  passes  over 
into  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  olivary  eminence ; the 
symphysian  angle,  the  angle  which  the  profile  of  the 
symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw ; and  the  total  cranial 
angle,  the  angle  £7 CT,  measuring  the  cranial  cavity,  be- 
tween lines  drawn  from  the  auricular  point  to  the  oph- 
ryon and  to  the  opisthion.  The  following  craniometri- 
cal diameters  are  distinguished:  the  maximum  antero- 
posterior, the  distance  from  the  glabella  to  the  furthest 
point  of  the  occipital  bone  (the  maximum  anteroposterior 
diameter  of  Welcker  is  the  anteroposterior  metopic  of 
Broca,  and  is  the  distance  from  the  metopic  point  to  the 
furthest  point  behind) ; the  maximum  transverse,  the 
greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  cranium,  wherever 
found ; and  the  vertical  diameter,  ordinarily  the  distance 
of  the  basion  from  the  bregma,  or,  what  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  it,  the  distance  from  the  basion  to  the  point  where 
the  line  through  the  basion  at  right  angles  to  the  alveolo- 
condylean  plane  intersects  the  cranial  vault,  or  the 
distance  of  the  vertex  and  of  the  basion  on  the  vertical 
plane  of  the  skull.  The  following  craniometrical  in- 
dices are  distinguished : the  basilar  index,  the  ratio  of 
the  projection  of  that  part  of  the  skull  on  the  horizontal 
plane  which  lie3  in  front  of  the  basion  to  the  whole  pro- 
jection, multiplied  by  100 ; the  cephalic  index,  or  index 
of  breadth,  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  transverse  to  the 
maximum  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  skull,  mul- 
tiplied by  100;  the  cephalo-orbital  index,  the  ratio 
of  the  solid  contents  of  the  two  orbits  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  cranial  cavity,  multiplied  by  100;  the 
cephalospinal  index,  the  ratio  of  the  measure  of  the  for- 
amen magnum  in  square  millimeters  to  that  of  the 
cranial  cavity  in  cubic  centimeters,  multiplied  by  100 ; 
the  cerebral  index,  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  transverse  to 
the  greatest  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  cranial  cav- 
ity, multiplied  by  100 ; the  facial  index,  the  ratio  of  the 
distance  of  the  ophryon  from  the  alveolar  point  to  the 
transverse  diameter  measured  from  one  zygoma  to  the 
other,  multiplied  by  100  ; the  gnathic  or  alveolar  index, 
the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  basion  and  alveolar 
point  to  the  distance  between  the  basion  and  nasal  point, 
multiplied  by  100 ; the  nasal  index,  the  ratio  of  the  maxi- 
mum breadth  of  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  nose  to  the 
distance  from  the  nasal  to  the  subnasal  point,  multiplied 
by  100 ; the  orbital  index,  the  ratio  of  the  vertical  to  the 
transverse  diameter  of  one  of  the  orbits,  multiplied  by 
100 ; and  the  vertical  index,  or  index  of  height,  the  ratio 
of  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  skull  to  the  maximum  an- 
teroposterior diameter,  multiplied  by  100. 

craniopagus  (kra-ni-op'a-gus),  n.  [NL.,  < cm- 
niurn  + L.  pmtgere  (V  *pag),  fasten,  fix:  see 
pact.]  In  teratol.,  a pair  of  twins  whose  heads 
are  adherent. 

craniopharyngeal  (kra,/m-o-fa-rin'je-al),  a.  [< 
Gr.  Kpaviov,  the  skull,  + <papvy%,  throat  (pha- 
rynx).] In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  cranium 
and  to  the  pharynx ; connecting  the  cavity  of 
the  skull  with  that  of  the  mouth,  as  a canal, 
z'  craniophore  (kra'ni-o-for),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpaviov , 
the  skull,  + - <j>6pog , -bearing,  < <}>epeiv  = E.  &earL] 
Specifically  — (a)  An  apparatus  for 
holding  and  fixing  skulls  in  a given  or  required  position 
for  craniological  purposes.  (&)  A mechanical  device  for 
taking  projections  of  the  skull. 

cranioplasty  (kra'ni-o-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpa- 
viov, the  skull,  + nXaards,  verbal  adj.  of  ;rlaa- 
cuv,  form:  see  plastic.]  In  s»rg..  an  operation 
for  restoring  or  supplying  the  place  of  defi- 
cieneies  in  the  cranial  structures, 
cranioscopist  (kra-ni-os'ko-pist),  n.  One  skilled 


nasal  and  alveolar  points  (4  4) ; and  the  nasobasilar 
line,  the  line  drawn  through  the  basion  and  nasal  point 
(5  5).  An  alveolocondylean  plane  is  also  distinguished  : 
it  is  the  plane  passing  through  the  alveolar  point, 
and  tangent  to  the  condyles,  represented  by  the  line  6 6. 

Some  of  the  craniometrical  angles  are:  the  basilar  an - -.  • . x ,7  

gle,  that  between  the  nasobasilar  and  basi-alveolar  lines  or  professing  belief  in  eranioscopy  : a phrenol- 
\RDA)\  the  angle  of  the  condyles t the  angle  which  the  Ogist.  Coleridge , [Rare.] 


cranioscopy 
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cranioscopy  (kra-ni-os'ko-pi),  n.  [=  F.  cranio- 
scopie  = Pg.  cranioscopi'a,  < NL.  cranioscopia, 
< Gr.  spaviov,  the  skull,  + BKoireiv,  view.]  The 
examination  of  the  configuration  of  the  skull ; 
phrenology.  [Rare.] 

craniospinal  (kra/ni-o-spi'nal),  a.  [<  ML.  cra- 
nium + L.  spina  + -al.]  In  anat.,  pertaining 
to  the  skull  and  the  backbone  : as,  the  cranio- 
spinal axis.  Also  craniovertebral. 

Craniota  (kra-ni-6'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < cranium , 
skull:  see  cranium.']''  A primary  division  of  the 
Vertebrata,  including  those  which  possess  a 
skull  and  brain,  or  the  whole  of  the  Vertebrata 
excepting  the  Leptocardia  or  Acrania.  Also 
Craniata. 

The  Skulled  Animals  or  Craniota  (Man  and  all  other 
Vertebrates).  Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  416. 


He  [the  hare]  cranks  and  crosses  with  a thousand  doubles. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  682. 
See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in, 

And  cuts  me,  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 

A huge  half-moon,  a monstrous  cantle  out. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

n.  trans.  To  mark  crosswise  on  (bread  and 
butter),  to  please  a child.  Balliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

crank1  (krangk),  n.  [<  cranlc1,  a.,  or  crank 1,  ?>.] 
1 . A bend ; a turn ; a twist ; a winding ; an  in- 
volution. 

I [the  belly]  send  it  [food]  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 
Eveu  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o’  the  brain, 

And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

Meet  you  no  ruin  but  the  soldier  in 
The  cranks  and  turns  of  Thebes  ? 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 


craniotabes  (kra,/ni-6-ta'bez),  n.  [NL.,  < ML. 
cranium  + L.  tabes,  a wasting,  decline.]  In 
pathol.,  a condition  of  infants  characterized  by 
the  thinning  and  softening  of  the  cranial  bones 
in  spots.  Some  cases  seem  to  be  connected 
^with  rachitis  and  some  with  syphilis, 
craniotomy  (kra-ni-ot'o-mi),  n.  [=  F.  cranio- 
tomie,  < Gr.  tt paviov,  the  skull,  + Top//,  a cutting, 
< Ttpveiv,  cut : see  anatomy.]  In obstet.,  an  oper- 
ation in  which  the  fetal  head  is  opened  when 
it  presents  an  obstacle  to  delivery. 


2.  A twist  or  turn  of  speech ; a conceit  which 
consists  in  a grotesque  or  fantastic  change  of 
the  form  or  meaning  of  a word. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  1.  27. 

3.  [In  this  sense  now  associated  with  crank 3, 
n.,  2.]  An  absurd  or  unreasonable  action  caused 
by  a twist  of  judgment;  a caprice  ; a whim;  a 
crotchet ; a vagary. 

Violent  of  temper ; subject  to  sudden  cranks.  Carlyle. 
+4  .pi.  Pains;  aches.  BalKwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


C?rr1^0Ver^ekIf!!?'  (^ra/  ni:°‘v®r^ 'te-bral),  a.  [<  crank2  (krangk),  n.  [<  ME.  cranke  ; perhaps  < 


ML.  cranium  + L.  vertebra,  vertebra,  + -al.] 
Same  as  craniospinal. 

cranium  (kra'ni-um),  n. ; pi.  crania  (-a).  [Also 
formerly  cranion  (after  Gr.)  and  crany ; ML. 
NL.  cranium  (>  It.  cranio  = F.  crdne),  ML.  also 
cranea,  craneum  (>  Sp.  crdneo  = Pg.  craneo)', 
< Gr.  k paviov,  the  skull,  akin  to  mpa,  the  head, 
K&pyvov,  the  head,  L.  cerebrum,  the  brain:  see 
cerebrum.]  1.  The  skull  of  a human  being, 

or,  as  now 
- Fr1  used,  of  any 

F v animal;  tho 

bones  of  tho 
head,  collec- 
tively. It  is 
possessed  by  all 
vertebrates  ex- 
cept the  Acra- 
nia or  Lep- 
tocardia, and 
by  vertebrates 
only.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some 
anatomists  to  be 
a series  of  modi- 
fied vertebrae 
consisting  of 
three  or  four 
segments,  each  a 
modified  verte- 
bra, and  there- 
fore serially  ho- 
mologous with 
the  spinal  col- 
umn ; by  others 
it  is  supposed  to 
be  a distinct  superaddition  to  the  vertebrae,  and  there- 
fore only  analogous  to  the  spinal  column.  In  a broad 
sense  the  hyoid  and  branchial  arches  are  a part  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

2.  More  exactly,  the  brain-box ; the  bony  case 
of  the  encephalon,  as  distinguished  from  those 
bones  of  the  skull  which  support  the  face  and 
jaws.  See  cranial.  — 3.  In  entom.,  the  integu- 
ment of  an  insect’s  head  excluding  the  antennaa, 


Human  Cranium  or  Calvarium,  from  above. 
Fr,  Pa,  Oc,  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital 
bones;  Fr',  Cr,  Sa,  La,  frontal,  coronal,  sagit- 
tal, and  lambdoid  sutures. 


AS.  * crane,  in  comp.  * cranc-staf,  an  unautlien- 
ticated  form  in  Somner,  defined  as  “some  kind 
of  weavers  instrument”;  appar.  < crank1,  a., 
bent,  crooked,  which  is,  however,  not  recorded 
in  ME.  or  AS.:  see  crank1,  a.]  1.  A bent  or 

vertical  arm  attached  to  or  projecting  at  an 
angle  from  an  axis  at  one  end,  and  with  pro- 
vision for  the  application  of  power  at  the  other, 
used  for  communicating  circular  motion,  as  in  a 
grindstone,  or  for  changing  circular  into  recip- 
rocating motion,  as  in  a saw-mill,  or  recipro- 
cating into  circular  motion,  as  in  a steam-en- 
gine. The  single  crank  (1)  can  be  used  only  on  the  end 
of  an  axis.  Tlie  double  crank  (2)  is  employed  when  it  is 
necessary  that  the 
axis  should  be  ex- 
tended on  both 
sides  of  the  point 
at  which  the  re- 
ciprocating motion 
is  applied.  An 
exemplification  of  ' 
this  arrangement  is 

afforded  by  the  machinery  of  steam-vessels.  The  bell- 
crank  (3),  so  called  from  its  ordinary  use  in  bell-hanging, 
performs  a function  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
others,  being  used  merely  to  change  the  direction  of  a re- 
ciprocating motion,  as  from  a horizontal  to  a vertical  line. 

He  ground  the  whole  matter  over  and  over  and  over 
again  in  his  mind,  with  a hand  never  off  the  crank  of  the 
mill,  by  day  nor  by  night. 

}Y.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  275. 

2.  An  iron  brace  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  the  braces  which  support  the  lanterns  on 
the  poop-quarters  of  vessels. — 3.  An  iron  at- 
tached to  the  feet  in  curling,  to  prevent  slip- 
ping. [Scotch.]  — 4.  An  instrument  of  prison 
discipline,  consisting  of  a small  wheel,  like  the 
paddle-wheel  of  a steam-vessel,  which,  when 
the  prisoner  turns  a handle  outside,  revolves 
in  a box  partially  filled  with  gravel.  The  labor 
of  turning  it  is  more  or  less  severe,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  gravel Disk  crank,  a disk  car- 


Cranks. 


eyes,  and  oral  apparatus,  and  including  the  epi-  prying  a crank-pin,  and  substituted  for  a crank. 


cranium,  gula,  and  occiput. 
crank1  (krangk),  a.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  except 
as  in  the  prob.  deriv.  crank'1,  n.,  q.  v. ; prob. 
ult.  < AS.  crincan,  pret.  crane  (also  cringan, 
pret.  crang ),  fall,  yield,  succumb,  appar.  orig. 
bend,  bow;  cf.  crank 1,  v.,  and  see  crinch,  cringe. 
The  words  here  given  under  the  form  cranlc. 


crank2  (krangk),  v.  t.  [<  crank2,  n.]  1.  To 
make  of  the  shape  of  a crank ; bend  into  a crank 
shape. — 2.  To  provide  with  a crank ; attach  a 
crank  to. 

Connected  with  its  axle,  which  was  cranked  for  the  pur- 
pose. Thurston,  Steam-Engine,  p.  166. 

3.  To  shackle;  hamshackle  (a  horse).  [Scotch.] 


though  here  separated  as  to  sense  and  histori-  crank3  (krangk),  a.  and  n.  [Not  found  in  this 


cal  relations  into  six  groups,  are  more  or  less 
involved  in  meaning  and  cross-associations,  and 
appear  to  be  ult.  from  the  same  verb-root.  On 
account  of  the  dialectal,  colloquial,  technical, 
or  slang  character  of  most  of  the  senses,  the 
records  in  literature  are  scanty,  only  one  group, 
that  of  crank2,  appearing  in  ME.  or  AS.]  1. 
Crooked ; bent ; distorted : as,  a crank  hand ; 
cra»7k-handed. — 2.  Hard;  difficult:  as,  a crank 
word.  [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 
crank1  (krangk),  v.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  hut 
appar.  in  part  orig.  a secondary  form  of  *crink 
(in  crinkle),  ult.  of  AS.  crincan,  pret.  crane, 
fall,  yield,  orig.  bend,  how ; crank,  crankle,  be- 
ing related  to  *crink  ( crinch , cringe),  crinkle,  as 
cramp l,  crumple,  to  crimp,  crimple.  In  part  the 
verb  crank 1 depends  on  the  noun.  See  crank 1, 
a.,  and  crank 4,  ».]  I.  intrans.  To  run  in  a wind- 
ing course;  bend;  wind;  turn. 


sense  in  ME.  or  AS.,  the  alleged  AS.  *cranc, 
weak,  infirm,  beingunauthenticated,  and*  crang, 
as  adj.,  dead,  killed,  an  error;  first  in  ear- 
ly mod.  E.,  the  noun  (II.,  1)  being  a cant 
word,  indicating  its  origin  from  the  D. : < MD. 
kranck,  weak,  feeble,  infirm,  sick,  also,  of  things, 
weak,  poor,  insipid,  D.  krank,  sick,  ill,  poor,  = 
OFries.  kronk,  crone,  North  Fries,  crone,  sick, 
= MLG.  krank,  weak,  infirm,  miserable,  had, 
sick,  LG.  krank,  sick,  = OHG.  *chranch  (not 
recorded,  hut  cf.  deriv.  * cliranchaldn,  krankolon, 
become  weak),MHG.  kranc,  weak,  thin,  slender, 
poor,  bad,  small,  later  esp.  weak  in  body,  feeble, 
sick,  G.  krank,  sick  (whence,  from  G.  or  LG., 
Icel.  krankr,  also  krangr  = Norw.  Sw.  Dan. 
krank,  ill,  sick) ; the  adj.  being  also  used  as  a 
noun,  MD.  kranck,  etc.,  or  with  inflection,  MD. 
krancke,  D.  kranke  = G.  kranke,  etc.,  a sick  per- 
son, a patient ; whence  the  noun  used  in  E.,  orig. 


with  the  epithet  counterfeit,  in  ref.  to  persons 
who  feigned  sickness  or  frenzy  (cf.  D.  krank- 
hoofdig,  krankzinnig,  crazy)  in  order  to  wring 
money  from  the  compassion  or  fears  of  the 
beholder;  prob.  from  the  pret.  of  an  orig.  Tent, 
verb  preserved  only  in  AS.  crincan,  pret.  crane 
(also  cringan,  pret.  crang),  fall,  yield,  succumb, 
orig.  bend,  bow,  to  which  also  crank1,  crank2, 
crank 4,  and  crank 5 are  referred : see  crank1,  etc. , 
and  crinch,  cringe.]  I.t  a.  Sick;  ill;  infirm; 
weak:  the  term  is  also  applied  to  a person 
who  is  mentally  wrong  or  eccentric.  [North 
Eng.] 

Crank , infirm,  weak,  in  bad  condition. 

R.  Sibbald,  Chron.  Sc.  Poetry,  gloss. 

II.  n.  If.  A sick  person:  first  used  with  the 
epithet  counterfeit , designating  a person  who 
feigned  sickness  or  frenzy  in  order  to  wring 
money  from  the  compassion  or  fears  of  the  be- 
holder. See  etymology  and  quotations. 

Baser  in  habit,  and  more  vile  in  condition,  than  the 
Wliip-iack,  is  the  Counterfet  eranke;  who  in  all  kind  of 
weather  going  halfe  naked,  staring  wildly  with  his  eyes, 
and  appearing  distracted  by  his  lookes,  complayning  onely 
that  he  is  troubled  with  the  falling  sicknes. 

Dekker,  Belman  of  London  (ed.  1608),  sig.  C 3. 

The  Groundworke  of  Cony-catching ; the  manner  of  their 
Pedlers  — French,  and  the  meanes  to  vnderstand  the  same, 
with  the  cunning  sleights  of  the  Counterfeit  Cranke. 

Greene , Plays  (ed.  Dyce),  Int.,  p.  cr. 

Thou  art  a counterfeit  crank,  a cheater. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  436. 

2.  [In  this  sense  derived  from  the  preceding, 
but  appar.  also  associated  with  crank1,  n.,  3,  a 
whim,  crotchet,  caprice,  and  also,  more  or  less, 
with  crank1,  a.,  and  crank2,  crank 4,  crankP,  as 
if  involving  the  notions  of  crooked,  irregular, 
giddy,  etc.]  A person  whose  mind  is  ill-bal- 
anced or  awry ; one  who  lacks  mental  poise ; one 
who  is  subject  to  crotchets,  whims,  caprices,  or 
absurd  or  impracticable  notions ; especially,  a 
person  of  this  sort  who  takes  up  some  one  im- 
practicable notion  or  project  and  urges  it  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season ; a monomaniac.  [Col- 
loq.,  U.  S.] 

But  if  he  should  be  a mere  crank,  and  the  act  a mere 
whim,  and  the  defendant  able  to  control  his  conduct, 
then  you  should  find  him  guilty. 

Judge  Wylie , Charge  to  a Jury,  1883. 

The  person  who  adopts  “ any  presentiment,  any  extrava- 
gance as  most  in  nature,"  is  not  commonly  called  a Tran- 
scendentalism but  is  known  colloquially  as  a crank. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  p.  150. 

crank4  (krangk),  a.  and  n.  [Not  in  early  use, 
but  prob.  another  application  of  the  orig. 
crank \ bent,  ult.  < AS.  crincan,  pret.  crane , 
fall:  see  crank1  and  crank2.  Cf.  D.  krengen  = 
Sw.  krdnga  = Dan.  kreenge , heave  down,  heel, 
lurch,  as  a ship ; of  the  same  ult.  origin.]  I.  a. 
1.  Naut.,  liable  to  lurch  or  to  be  capsized,  as  a 
ship  when  she  is  too  narrow  or  has  not  suffi- 
cient ballast  to  carry  full  sail : opposed  to  stiff. 
Also  crank-sided. 

The  ship,  besides  being  ill  built  and  very  crank,  was, 
to  increase  the  inconveniency  thereof,  ill  laden. 

Hubbard,  quoted  in  Winthrop’s  Hist.  New  England, 

[II.  400,  note. 

Towered  the  Great  Harry,  crank  and  tall,  . . . 

With  bows  and  stern  raised  high  in  air. 

Longfellow,  Building  of  the  Ship. 
Hence — 2.  In  a shaky  or  crazy  condition; 
loose;  disjointed. 

For  the  machinery  of  laughter  took  some  time  to  get  in 
motion,  and  seemed  crank  and  slack.  Carlyle. 

In  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  crank  machinery 
of  the  double  government  would  augment  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  enfeeble  every  effort  of  the  State. 

London  Times,  Nov.  11,  1876. 

II.  n.  A crank  vessel;  a vessel  overmasted 
or  badly  ballasted.  Halliwell. 
crank5  (krangk),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cranck ; 
a dial,  word,  not  in  early  use ; prob.  a particu- 
lar use  of  crank 4,  liable  to  be  overset,  shaky : 
see  crank 4,  and  cf.  crank^.']  Brisk;  lively;  jolly; 
sprightly ; giddy ; hence,  aggressively  positive 
or  assured  ; self-assertive.  [Now  perhaps  only 
in  the  last  use.] 

He  who  was  a little  before  bedred  and  caried  lyke  a dead 
karkas  on  fower  mannes  shoulders,  was  now  cranke  and 
lustie.  J.  Udall,  On  Mark  ii. 

Thou  crank  and  curious  damsel ! 

Turberville , To  an  old  Gentlewoman  that  Painted  her  Face. 

You  knew  I was  not  ready  for  you,  and  that  made 
you  so  crank:  I am  not  such  a coward  as  to  strike 
again,  I warrant  you. 

Middleton,  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  i.  3. 

How  came  they  to  grow  so  extremely  crank  and  confi- 
dent? South,  Sermons,  VI.  i. 

crank5t  (krangk),  adv.  [<  crank 5,  a.]  Briskly; 
cheerfully;  in  a lively  or  sprightly  manner. 
Like  Chanticleare  he  crowed  crank , 

And  piped  ful  merily.  Drayton. 


crank 

crank6  (krangk,,  v.  i.  [Perhaps  in  part  imita- 
tive (of.  crack,  creak),  hut  appar.  associated 
■with  crank #,  with  allusion  to  the  creaking  of 
a crank  or  windlass.]  To  creak.  Halliwell. 
[North.  Eng.] 

crank6  (krangk),  n.  [<  crank2,  v.]  1.  A creak- 
ing, as  of  an  ungreased  wheel. — 2.  Figurative- 
ly, something  inharmonious. 

When  wanting  thee,  what  tuneless  cranks 
Are  my  poor  verses.  Burns. 

[Scotch  in  hoth  senses.] 
crank-axle  (krangk'ak"sl),  n.  1 . An  axle  which 
bends  downward  between  the  wheels  for  the 
purpose  of  lowering  the  bed  of  a wagon. — 2. 
In  locomotives  with  inside  cylinders,  the  driv- 
ing-axle. 

crank-bird  (krangk'bferd),  n.  [< crank 1 4-  bird1.'] 
The  European  lesser  spotted  woodpecker,  Picus 
minor. 

crank-brace  (krangk'bras),  n.  The  usual  form 
of  carpenters’  brace,  which  has  a bent  shank  by 
which  it  is  rotated.  E.  H.  Kniglit. 
cranked  (krangkt),  a.  [<  crank 1 + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing a bend  or  crank:  as,  a ,, 

cranked  axle Cranked  tool,  a j 

turners’  cutting-tool,  the  shank  of  jf 

which,  near  the  cutting  end,  is  bent  fir 
downward,  and  then  again  outward  I [[ 

toward  the  work.  The  rest,  a,  pre-  [j  [A  ]\ 

vents  the  tool  from  slipping  away  " ■ 

from  the  work.  Cranked  Tool. 

crank-batches  (krangk'hach,/- 
ez),  n.  pi.  Hatches  on  the  deck  of  a steam- 
vessel  raised  to  a proper  elevation  for  covering 
the  cranks  of  the  engines, 
crank-hook  (krangk'huk),  n.  In  a turning- 
lathe,  the  rod  connecting  the  treadle  and  the 
fly. 

crankiness  (krang'ki-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  cranky,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word. 

There  is  no  better  ballast  for  keeping  the  mind  steady 
on  its  keel,  and  saving  it  from  all  risks  of  crankiness , than 
business.  Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  235. 

crankle1!  (krang'kl),  v.  [Freq.  of  crank1,  v. 
Cf.  crinkle.  J I.  intrans . To  bend,  wind,  or  turn, 
as  a stream. 

Serpeggiare,  . . . to  go  winding  or  crankling  in  and  out. 

Florio. 

Meander,  who  is  said  so  intricate  to  be, 

Hath  not  so  many  turns  nor  crankling  nooks  as  she  [the 
river  WyeJ.  Drayton , Polyolbion,  vii.  198. 

ii.  trans.  To  break  into  bends,  turns,  or  an- 
gles; crinkle. 

Old  Vaga’s  stream, 

Forc’d  by  the  sudden  shock,  her  wonted  track 
Forsook,  and  drew  her  humid  train  aslope, 
Crankling  her  banks.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 

crankleH  (krang'kl),  n.  [<  crankle  1,  ?;.]  A bend 
or  turn ; a crinkle  ; an  angular  prominence. 
crankle2  (krang'kl),  a.  [Cf.  crank 3,  a.,  crank 1, 
a.,  and  cranky2.]  Weak;  shattered.  Halliwell. 
[North.  Eng.] 

crankness  (krangk'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
crank,  in  any  of  its  senses, 
crankous  (krang'kus),  a.  [<  crank1,  crooked, 
distorted  (or  crank2),  + -ous.]  Irritated ; irri- 
table ; cranky.  [Scotch.] 
crank-pin  (krangk'pin),  n.  The  bearing  or 
journal  by  which  the  connecting-rod  or  pitman 
of  a steam-engine  transmits  its  effort  to  the 
end  of  the  crank  to  produce  rotary  motion. 

crank-plane  (krangk'plan),  n.  A metal-planer 
operated  by  means  of  a crank  and  pitman;  a 
planer  used  in  finishing  engine-cranks:  the 
name  is  not  used  in  the  United  States. 

crank-shaft  (krangk'shaft),  n.  A shaft  turned 
by  a crank. 

crank-sided  (krangk' si  "ded),  a.  Same  as 
crank1,  1. 

crank- wheel  (krangk 'hwel),  n.  In  mach.,  a 
wheel  having  near  the  periphery  a wrist  or  pin 
for  the  end  of  a connecting-rod  which  imparts 
motion  to  the  wheel,  or  receives  motion  from 
it ; a disk-crank. 

cranky1  (krang'ki),  a.  [<.  crank2,  n.,  + -y1.]  1. 
Having  cranks  or  turns  ; checkered.  [North. 
Eng.] — 2.  [With  ref.  to  crank1,  n.,  2,  3,  and 
with  allusion  also  to  crank2,  n.,  2.]  Full  of 
cranks ; full  of  whims  and  crotchets ; having 
the  characteristics  of  a crank. 

William  then  delivered  that  the  law  of  Patent  was  a 
cruel  wrong.  . . . I said, “William  Butcher,  are  youcranky? 
You  are  sometimes  cranky William  said,  “ No,  John,  I 
tell  you  the  truth.” 

Dickens,  A Poor  Man’s  Tale  of  a Patent. 
I would  like  some  better  sort  of  welcome  in  the  evening 
than  what  a cranky  old  brute  of  a hut-keeper  can  give  me. 

H.  Kingsley , Geoifry  Hamlyn,  xxvii. 
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cranky2  (krang'ki),  a.  [<  crank2  + -y1.  Cf. 
cranky1,  cranky2,  cranky1.]  Sickly;  ailing. 
Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

cranky3  (krang'ki),  a.  [<  crank1  + -y1.]  1. 

Naut.,  liable  to  he  overset:  same  as  crank1,  1. 

Sitting  in  the  middle  of  a cranky  birch-bark  canoe,  on 
the  Restigouche,  with  an  Indian  at  the  how  and  another 
at  the  stern.  St.  Nicholas,  XIII.  745. 

2.  In  a shaky  or  loose  condition  ; rickety. 

The  machine,  being  a little  crankier,  rattles  more,  and 
the  performer  is  called  on  for  a more  visible  exertion. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  131. 

cranky4 (krang'ki),  a.  [< crank5  + -y1.]  Merry; 
cheerful : same  as  crank ®. 
cranky5  (krang'ki),  n. ; pi.  crankies  (-kiz).  [Ori- 
gin uncertain.]  A pitman.  [North.  Eng.] 
crannied  (kran'id),  a.  [<  cranny1  + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing crevices,  chinks,  or  fissures. 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies. 

Tennyson,  Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall. 

crannog  (kran'og),  n.  [Ir.  crannog  = Gael. 
crannag , a pulpit,  crosstrees  of  a ship,  round 
top  of  a mast,  etc.,  < Ir.  and  Gael,  crann , a tree, 
a mast:  see  craned.]  An  ancient  lake-dwell- 
ing in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  Such  dwellings  were 
sometimes  built  entirely  of  stone  or  wood,  but  more 
usually  of  a combination  of  stones  and  piles.  Some,  how- 
ever, were  made  of  basketwork  and  Bod,  and  some  stood 
on  platforms  like  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings.  They  were 
invariably  roundish  or  irregularly  oval  in  form,  and  were 
built  in  lakes  and  morasses.  In  these  crannogs  are  found 
articles  of  various  kinds,  from  the  rudest  flint  implements 
to  highly  finished  ornaments  of  gold, 
crannuibh,  n.  [Ir.,  < crann,  a tree.]  In  archasol., 
a form  of  Celtic  javelin  to  which  a long  thong 
was  attached,  that  it  might  be  drawn  hack  after 
being  hurled. 

cranny1  (kran'i),  n. ; pi.  crannies  (-iz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  crannie,  cranie,  < ME.  crany,  appar.  a 
dim.  of  *cran,  < OF.  cran,  cren,  mod.  F.  cran 
(Walloon  cren),  m.,  OF.  also  crene,  crenne,  {.,  = 
It.  dial,  cran,  m.,  crena,,  f.,  a notch  (cf.  OHG. 
chrinna,  MHO.  krinne,  G.  dial,  krinne  = LG. 
karn,  a notch,  groove,  crevice,  cranny,  appar. 
not  an  orig.  Tout,  word) ; prob.  < L.  crena,  a 
notch,  found  in  classical  L.  only  once,  in  a 
doubtful  passage  in  Pliny,  hut  frequent  in  lat- 
er glossaries : see  crena,  crenate,  and  cf.  camel, 
crenel,  crenelle,  from  the  same  ult.  source.]  Any 
small  narrow  opening,  fissure,  crevice,  or  chink, 
as  in  a wall,  a rook,  a tree,  etc. 

We  neede  not  seeke  some  secret  cranie,  we  see  an  open 
gate,  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  28. 

In  a firm  building,  the  cavities  ought  to  be  filled  with 
brick  or  stone,  fitted  to  the  crannies.  Dryden. 

He  peeped  into  every  cranny.  Arbuthnot,  John  Bull. 

Their  old  hut  was  like  a rabbit-pen  : there  was  a tow- 
head  to  every  crack  and  cranny. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  109. 

Wall-weed  sweet, 

Kissing  the  crannies  that  are  split  with  heat. 

Swinburne,  St.  Dorothy. 

cranny1  (kran'i),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  crannied, 
ppr.  crannying.  [<  cranny1^.]  1.  To  become 
intersected  with  or  penetrated  by  crannies, 
clefts,  or  crevices. 

The  ground  did  cranny  everywhere, 

And  light  did  pierce  the  hell.  A.  Golding. 

2.  To  enter  by  crannies  ; haunt  crannies. 

All  tenantless,  save  by  the  crannying  wind. 

Byron,  Chiide  Harold,  iii.  47. 

cranny2  (kran'i),  a.  [Appar.  a var.  of  canny 
or  cranky1.]  Pleasant ; brisk ; jovial.  [Local.] 
cranny3  (kran'i),  n. ; pi.  crannies  (-iz).  [Origin 
uncertain.]  A tool  for  forming  the  necks  of 
glass  bottles.  E.  II.  Knight. 
cranock  (kran'ok),  n.  [Also,  as  W.,  crynog,  < 
W.  crynog,  an  8-bushel  measure.]  A Welsh 
measure  for  lime,  equal  to  10  or  12  Winchester 
bushels. 

cranreuch  (kran'ruch),  n.  [Also  written  cran- 
reugli,  crandruch,  crainroch,  derived  by  Jamie- 
son from  Gael.  * cranntarach,  hoar  frost,  hut 
the  nearest  Gael,  word  for  ‘ hoar  frost  ’ appears 
to  be  crith-reodhadh,  < crith,  tremble,  shake,  + 
reodhadh,  freezing,  < reodh,  freeze.]  Hoar  frost. 
[Scotch.] 

And  infant  frosts  begin  to  bite, 

In  hoary  cranreuch  drest. 

Burns,  Jolly  Beggars, 
crantara  (kran'ta-ra),  n.  [Eepr.  Gael,  crann- 
tara,  -taraidh,  also  called  croistara,  -taraidh, 
lit.  the  beam  or  cross  of  reproach,  < crann,  a 
beam,  shaft,  etc.  (see  crane2,  crannog),  or  crois, 
cross  (see  cross1),  + tair,  reproach,  disgrace.] 
The  fiery  cross  which  in  old  times  formed  the 
rallying-symbol  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
on  any  sudden  emergency:  so  called  because 
neglect  of  the  symbol  implied  infamy. 


crape 

crantst  (krants),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  co- 
rance;  prob.  taken  from  Scand.  orD. : Icel.  kranz 
= Sw.  krans  = Han.  brands  = D.  krants,  krans, 

< G.  kranz,  MHG.  OHG.  kranz,  a garland.  Vari- 
ous emendations  have  been  proposed  by  differ- 
ent editors.  Cf.  crance .]  A garland  carried 
before  the  bier  of  a maiden  and  hung  over  her 
grave. 

But  that  great  command  o’ersways  the  order, 

She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trumpet ; for  charitable  prayers, 

Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her, 
Yet  here  is  she  allow’d  her  virgin  crants, 

Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1 (Quarto,  1604). 

cranyt  (kra'ni),  n.  [OIL.  NL.  cranium:  see 
cranium.']  The  skull;  the  cranium.  Sir  T. 
Browne . 

It  was  rather  the  forehead  bone  petrified,  than  a stone 
within  the  crany. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Errors. 
Good  spelling-master,  your  crany  has  lead  on 't. 

Swift,  Dan  Jackson’s  Reply. 

crap1  (krap),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  crop , in  its 
several  senses.]  1.  The  highest  part  or  top  of 
anything.  [Scotch.]  — 2.  The  crop  or  craw  of 
a fowl : used  ludicrously  for  a man’s  stomach. 
[Scotch.] 

He  has  a crap  for  a’  corn.  Ramsay's  Scotch  Proverbs. 

*3.  A crop  of  grain.  [Scotch  and  western  U.  S.] 
crap1  (krap),  v.  i.:  pret.  and  pp.  crapped , ppr. 
crapping.  [ icrap *,w.]  To  raise  a crop.  [West- 
ern U.  S.] 

crap2  (krap),  n . [<  ME.  crappe , also  in  pi. 
crappes,  crappys,  craps , chaff;  in  some  cases 
of  uncertain  meaning,  perhaps  "buckwheat;  cf. 
ML.  crappce , pi.,  also  crapinum , OF.  crapin , 
chaff;  perhaps  < OD.  krappen,  cut  off,  pluck 
off:  see  crop , v.  and  n.]  1.  Darnel.  [Prov. 

Eng.]  — 2.  Buckwheat.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
crapaudine1  (kra-po-den'),  n.  [F.  crapaudiney 
an  ulcer  on  the  coronet  of  a horse,  a grating, 
valve,  socket,  sole,  step,  also  (lit.)  a toadstone, 

< crapaud,  a toad;  origin  uncertain.]  In  far - 
riery,  an  ulcer  on  the  coronet  of  a horse’s 
hoof. 

crapaudine2  (krap'a-din),  a.  [F.  crapaudiney 
a socket,  sole,  step,  etc. : see  crapaudine1.]  In 
arch.,  turning  on  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom: 
said  of  doors. 

crape  (krap),  n.  [The  same  word  as  F.  crepe , 
recently  borrowed  (in  18th  century),  but 
spelled  (perhaps  first  in  trade  use)  after  E. 
analogies,  = D.  krep,  Jcrip  = G.  krepp  = Dan. 
krep  = Pg.  crepe , < F.  crepe,  formerly  crespe , 
crape,  a silk  tissue  curled  into  minute  wrinkles, 

< OF.  crespe , curled,  frizzled,  crisped,  < L.  cris- 
pus,  crisp : see  crisp,  a.  and  n.]  1 . A thin,  semi- 
transparent stuff  made  of  silk,  finely  crinkled  or 
crisped,  either  irregularly  or  in  long,  nearly  par- 
allel ridges.  It  is  made  white,  black,  and  also  colored. 
The  black  has  a peculiarly  somber  appearance,  from  its 
rough  surface  without  gloss,  and  is  hence  considered  es- 
pecially appropriate  for  mourning  dress.  Japanese  crape 
is  in  general  of  the  character  above  described,  but  is  often 
printed  in  bright  colors.  Crape  is  frequently  made  of 
cotton  in  imitation  of  silk. 

A saint  in  crape  is  twice  a saint  in  lawn. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  186. 
When  in  the  darkness  over  me, 

The  four-handed  mole  shall  scrape, 

Plant  thou  no  dusky  cypress-tree, 

Nor  wreathe  thy  cap  with  doleful  crape. 

Tennyson,  To , iii. 

2f.  One  dressed  in  mourning;  a hired  mourner; 
a mute. 

We  cannot  contemplate  the  magnificence  of  the  Cathe- 
dral without  reflecting  on  the  abject  condition  of  those 
tattered  crapes  said  to  ply  here  for  occasional  burials  or 
sermons  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  happier  drudges 
who  salute  us  with  the  cry  of  “ coach !” 

G.  Colman,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  126. 

Australian  crape,  a French  goods  made  of  cotton  and 
wool  in  imitation  of  crape.  E.  H.  Knight. — Bird’s-eye 
crape,  a thin  material  made  for  East  Indian  markets. — 
Canton  crape,  China  crape,  a material  manufactured  in 
the  same  way  as  common  crape,  but  heavier,  much  more 
glossy,  and  smoother  to  the  touch.  The  corded  threads 
have  a peculiar  twisted,  knotty  appearance,  which  is  said 
to  be  produced  by  twisting  two  yarns  together  in  the  re- 
verse way.  It  is  used  especially  for  shawls,  which  are 
often  embroidered  with  the  needle. — Victoria  crape,  a 
cotton  crape  imitating  crape  made  of  silk, 
crape  (krap),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  craped,  ppr. 
craping.  [<  F.  creper,  crisp,  curl : see  crape,  n., 
and  cf.  crisp,  j>.]  1.  To  curl;  form  into  ring- 

lets ; crimp,  crinkle,  or  frizzle : as,  to  crape  the 
bair. 

The  hour  advanced  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
is  for  curling  and  craping  the  hair,  which  it  now  requires 
twice  a week.  Mme.  D’Arblay,  Diary,  III.  29. 

2.  To  cover  or  drape  with  crape. 


crape-cloth 

crape-cloth  (krap'klSth),  n.  A woolen  mate- 
rial, heavier  and  of  greater  width  than  crape, 
but  crimped  and  crisped  in  imitation  of  it,  used 
for  mourning  garments. 

Crape-fish  (krap'fish),  n.  [<  crape  (obscure)  4- 
fish.]  Codfish  salted  and  pressed  to  hardness, 
crape-hair  (krap'har),  n.  Loose  hair  used  by 
actors  for  making  false  beards,  etc. 
craplet,  «•  An  obsolete  variant  of  grapple. 

They  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion  vew 
With  ugly  craples  crawling  in  their  way. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  viii.  40. 

crapnelt,  «.  An  obsolete  variant  of  grapnel. 
crappet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  crap2. 
crappie  (krap'i),  n.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf.  F. 
crape,  the  crabfish.]  A sunfish,  Pomoxys  annu- 
laris, of  the  family  Centrarchidce,  found  in  the 
Mississippi.  It  lias  a compressed  body,  incurved  pro- 
file,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 


Crappie  ( Pomoxys  annularis). 


are  oblique — that  is,  not  directly  opposite.  There  are 
from  6 to  8 spines  in  the  dorsal  and  6 in  the  anal  fin.  Its 
color  is  a silvery  olive  with  brassy  sheen,  and  mottled  with 
greenish.  It  is  common  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
Southern  States,  and  is  sometimes  esteemed  as  a food-fish. 
Also  called  campbellite,  ne.wlight,  and  bachelor. 

crappit-head  (krap'it-hed),  n.  [<  Sc.  crappit, 
pp.  of  crap,  stuff,  lit.  fill  the  crap  or  crop  (see 
crap1,  crop),  + head.]  A haddock's  head  stuffed 
with  the  roe,  oatmeal,  suet,  onions,  and  pep- 
per. [Scotch.] 

craps1  (kraps),  n.  pi.  [ME.  crappes,  craps,  chaff ; 
prop.  pi.  of  crap2,  q.  v.]  1.  Chaff.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 2.  The  seed-pods  of  wild  mustard  or  char- 
lock. [Scotch.]  — 3.  The  refuse  of  hogs’ lard 
^burned  before  a fire.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
craps2  (kraps),  n.  pi.  The  modern  and  sim- 
plified method  of  playing  hazard.  The  play- 
era  bet  as  much  as  they  choose  and  the  caster  covers 
the  amount  he  is  willing  to  risk.  He  then  throws 
two  dice  from  his  hand.  If  the  first  throw  is  7 or  11 
it  is  a nick  or  natural,  and  the  caster  wins  every- 
thing. If  2,  3,  or  12  is  thrown,  it  is  a crap  and  the 
caster  loses  everything.  Any  other  number  thrown  is 
the  caster’s  point  and  he  must  continue  throwing  until 
he  brings  the  same  number  again  and  wins,  or  throws  7 
and  loses. 

crapulet  (krap'ul),  n.  [F.,  < L.  crapula,  drunk- 
enness: s ee+crapula.]  Same  as  crapulence. 
crapulence  (krap'u-lens),  n.  [<  crapulent : see 
-ence.]  Drunkenness ; a surfeit,  or  the  sick- 
ness following  drunkenness, 
crapulent  (krap'u-lent),  a.  [<  LL.  crapulentus, 
drunk,  < L.  "drunkenness  :see  *crapula.] 

Same  as  crapulous. 

crapulous  (krap'u-lus),  a.  [=  F.  crapuleux,  < 
LL.  crapulosus,  drunken,  < L.  crapula,  drunken- 
ness : see  *crapula_]  Drunken ; given  up  to  ex- 
cess in  drinking ; characterized  by  intemper- 
ance. [Bare.] 

I suppose  his  distresses  and  his  crapulous  habits  will 
not  render  him  difficult  on  this  head. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  434. 

Bather  than  such  cockney  sentimentality  as  this,  as  an 
education  for  the  taste  ami  sympathies,  we  prefer  the  most 
crapulous  group  of  boors  that  Teniers  ever  painted. 

George  Eliot,  Essays,  p.  142. 
crapy  (kra'pi),  a.  [<  crape  + -y1.]  Like  crape  ; 
having  the  appearance  of  crape  — that  is,  hav- 
ing the  surface  crimped,  crisped,  or  waved, 
either  irregularly  or  in  little  corrugations 
nearly  parallel. 

Her  . . delicate  head  was  encircled  by  a sort  of  crapy 
cloud  of  bright  hair.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Chimney  Corner,  x. 

craret  (krar),  n.  [Also  written  crayer  and  Cray; 
Sc.  crayar,  crear  ; < ME.  crayer,  krayer  = OSw. 
krejare,  a small  vessel  with  one  mast,  < OF. 
craier,  ML.  craiera,  creyera,  etc. ; origin  ob- 
scure.] A slow  unwieldy  trading-vessel  for- 
merly used. 

Coggez  and  crayers,  than  crossez  thaire  mastez, 

At  the  commandment  of  the  kynge,  uncoverde  at  ones. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  738. 

A certain  crayer  of  one  Thomas  Motte  of  Cley,  called 
the  Peter  (wherein  Thomas  Smith  was  master). 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  168. 

What  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  ? 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

craset,  v.  and  n.  See  craze. 
crash1  (krash),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  crasshe,  < 
ME.  crasshen,  craschen,  gnash,  grate,  as  teeth, 
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break,  shatter,  an  imitative  variation  (with 
change  of  s to  sh:  cf.  clash,  dash,  smash,  etc.) 
of  crasen,  break:  see  craze.]  I.  intrans.  To 
make  a loud,  clattering,  complex  sound,  as  of 
many  solid  things  falling  and  breaking  toge- 
ther ; fall  down  or  in  pieces  with  such  a noise. 

Sinks  the  full  pride  her  ample  walls  enclos’d 
In  one  wild  havoc  crash'd,  with  burst  beyond 
Heaven’s  loudest  thunder.  Mallet , Excursion. 

Thunder  crashes  from  rock 

To  rock.  M.  Arnold,  Rugby  Chapel. 

n.  trans.  To  cause  to  make  a sudden,  violent 
sound,  as  of  breaking  or  dasbing  in  pieces ; dash 
down  or  break  to  pieces  violently  with  a loud 
noise ; dash  or  shiver  with  tumult  and  violence. 

He  shak’t  his  head  and  crasht  his  teeth. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  vii.  52. 

All  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 
That  crash’d  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxxvii. 

crash1  (krash),  n.  [<  crash1,  v.]  1.  A loud, 

harsh,  multifarious  sound,  as  of  solid  or  heavy 
things  falling  and  breaking  together:  as,  the 
crash  of  a falling  tree  or  a falling  house,  or  any 
similar  sound. 

All  thro’  the  crash  of  the  near  cataract  hears 
The  drumming  thunder  of  the  huger  fall 
At  distance.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  A falling  down  or  in  pieces  with  a loud  noise 
of  breaking  parts ; hence,  figuratively,  destruc- 
tion ; breaking  up ; specifically,  the  failure  of 
a commercial  undertaking;  financial  ruin. — 3. 
A basket  filled  with  fragments  of  pottery  or 
glass,  used  in  a theater  to  simulate  the  sound 
of  the  breaking  of  windows,  crockery,  etc. 
crash2  (krash),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  A 
strong,  coarse  linen  fabric  used  for  toweling, 
for  packing,  and  for  dancing-cloths  to  cover 
carpets.—  2.  A piece  or  covering  of  this  mate- 
rial, as  a dancing-cloth. 

crasis  (kra'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k pams,  a min- 
gling, < ttepavvvvat,  (•/  *npa),  mix,  > also  E.  cra- 
ter.] 1.  lnmed.,  the  mixture  of  the  constituents 
of  a fluid,  as  the  blood ; hence,  temperament ; 
constitution. 

[He]  seemed  not  to  have  had  one  single  drop  of  Danish 
blood  in  his  whole  crasis.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  11. 

2.  In  gram.,  a figure  by  which  two  different 
vowels  are  contracted  into  one  long  vowel  or 
into  a diphthong,  as  aletliea  into  alethe,  tei- 
clieos  into  teichous.  It  is  otherwise  called  syne - 
rests.  Specifically,  in  Gr.  gram.,  the  blending  or  con- 
traction of  the  final  vowel-sound  (vowel  or  diphthong)  of 
one  word  with  the  initial  vowel-sound  of  the  next,  so  as 
to  form  a long  vowel  or  diphthong.  The  two  words  are 
then  written  as  one,  and  the  sign  ( ’ ) called  a coronis,  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  a smooth  breathing,  or  instead  of  the 
coronis  the  rough  breathing  of  the  article  or  relative  pro- 
noun if  these  stand  first,  is  written  over  the  contracted 
VOWd-SOUnd,  as  rayada  for  tol  ayaOa,  Kav  for  Kal  ev,  avyp 
for  6 avrip. 

crasb  (krask),  a.  [<  ME.  crash,  perhaps  < 
OF.  eras,  < L.  crassus,  fat,  thick:  see  crass.] 
Fat;  lusty;  hearty;  in  good  spirits.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Craspeda,  n.  Plural  of  craspedum. 
Craspedacusta  (kras//pe-da-kus'ta),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  Kpaoiredov,  edge,  border,  + anovrjTyr,  a bear- 
er, (.  anovord g,  verbal  adj.  of  anoiiuv,  hear:  see 
acoustic.]  A remarkable  genus  of  fresh-water 
jelly-fishes,  the  only  one  known,  characterized 
by  the  development  of  otoliths  and  velar  ca- 
nals : referred  by  Lankester  to  the  family  Peta- 
sidceot  Trachymedusce,  and  by  Allman  to  the  Lep- 
tomedusaz.  The  only  species,  Craspedacustasowerbii,  also 
known  as  Limnocodium  victoria, was  discovered  by  Sowerby 
in  a warm-water  tank  in  London,  in  which  the  plant  Vic- 
toria regia  was  growing,  and  was  described  almost  simul- 
taneously by  Lankester  and  Allman,  under  the  two  names 
above  given.  Nature,  June  17  and  24, 1880. 


Fer-de-lance  ( Craspedocephalus  lanceolatus). 


Crassipedia 

Craspedocephalus  (kras//pe-do-sef'a-lus),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  npdoiredov,  edge,  border,  + KetfiiX.fi, 
head.]  A genus  of  very  venomous  serpents  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  of  the  family  Cro- 
talidai.  c.  lanceolatus  is  a large  and  muoh  dreaded  West 
Indian  species,  5 or  6 feet  long,  known  as  the  fer-de-lance. 
See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

Craspedota  (kras-pe-do'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  craspedotus,  < Gr.  as  if  * KpacrrcduTo;,  bor- 
dered, < Kpaowedovv,  surround  with  a border,  < 
Kpaanedov,  edge,  border.]  The  naked-eyed  or 
gymnophthalmous  medusse;  the  Hydromedusat 
proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  Acraspeda : 
so  called  from  their  muscular  velum. 

The  term  Craspedota  refers  to  those  [Medusae]  in  which 
a well  marked  velum  is  found,  the  Acraspeda  where  the 
same  is  absent.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  94. 

craspedote  (kras'pe-dot),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Craspedota. 

The  Hydroidea  and  Siphonophora  are  craspedote,  the 
Discophora  are  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  a veil,  and  are 
therefore  acraspedote.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist. , I.  94. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Craspedota. 

craspedototal  (kras//pe-do-to'tal),  a.  [<  Gr.  as 
if  * Kpaatredurdc,  bordered  (see  Craspedota),  + 
oif  (oit-),  ear,  + -at. ] Having  velar  otoliths,  as 
a medusa. 

In  both  Trachomeduste  and  NarcomedusEe  the  marginal 
bodies  belong  to  the  tentacular  system  ; . . . while  in  the 
Leptomeduste,  the  only  other  order  of  craspedototal  Me- 
dusa: in  which  marginal  vesicles  occur,  these  bodies  are 
genetically  derived  from  the  velum. 

GUI,  Smithsonian  Beport,  1880,  p.  340. 

craspedum  (kras'pe-dum),  n. ; pi.  craspeda  (-da). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  Kpaamsthv,  edge,  border.]  One  "of 
the  long  convoluted  cords  attached  to  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mesenteries  of  Actinozoa,  and 
bearing  thread-cells. 

Craspemonadina  (kras-pe-mon-a-di'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  for  * Craspedomonadina,  < Gr.  Kpaamoov, 
edge,  border,  + govag  (govaS-),  a unit  (see  monas), 
+ - ina 2.]  In  Stein’s  system  (1878),  a family  of 
flagellate  infusorians,  represented  by  the  gen- 
era Codonositja,  Codonocladium,  Codonodesmus, 
and  Salpingceca,  and  corresponding  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  order  later  named  Choanofiagel- 
lata. 

crass  (kras),  a.  [=  P.  crasse,  OP.  eras  = Sp. 
craso  = Pg.  It.  crasso  = Dan.  kras,  < L.  crassus, 
thick,  dense,  fat,  solid,  perhaps  orig.  *crattus, 
with  sense  of  ‘thickly  woven,’  and  akin  to 
Gratis,  a hurdle,  and  cartilago,  cartilage:  see 
crate  and  cartilage,  and  cf.  crash.  Connection 
with  gross  is  very  doubtful.]  1 . Thick ; coarse ; 
gross ; not  thin  nor  fine : now  chiefly  used  of 
immaterial  things. 

Does  the  fact  look  crass  and  material,  threatening  to  de- 
grade thy  theory  of  spirit  ? 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  277. 

The  most  airy  subjective  idealism  and  the  crassest  ma- 
terialism are  one  and  the  same.  Adamson,  Fichte,  p.  115. 

2.  Gross;  stupid;  obtuse:  as,  crass  ignorance. 

A cloud  of  folly  darkens  the  soul,  and  makes  it  crass  and 
material.  Jer.  Taylor , Sermons  (1653),  p.  208. 

There  were  many  crass  minds  in  Middlemarch  whose 
reflective  scales  could  only  weigh  things  in  the  lump. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  171. 

Give  me  the  hidalgo  with  all  his  crack-brained  eccentri- 
cities, rather  than  the  crass  animalism  of  Sancho  Panza. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  344. 

crassamentt  (kras'a-ment), )?.  [Improp.  crassi- 
ment;  < L.  crassamentum,  thickness,  thick  sedi- 
ment, dregs,  < crassa.re,  make  thick,  < crassus, 
thick:  see  crass.]  Thickness. 

Now,  as  the  hones  are  principally  here  intended,  so  also 
all  the  other  solid  parts  of  the  body,  that  are  made  of  the 
same  crassiment  of  seed,  may  he  here  included. 

J.  Smith,  Solomon’s  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  179. 

crassamentum  (kras-a-men'tum),  n. ; pi.  cras- 
samenta  (-ta).  [L.,  thickness,  thick  sediment: 

see  crassament.]  A clot ; a coagulum ; specifi- 
cally, a clot  of  blood  consisting  of  the  fibrinous 
portion  colored  red  from  the  blood-corpuscles 
entangled  in  it. 

crass-fieaded  (kras,hed’’,ed),  a.  [<  crass  + head 
+ -ed2.]  Tbiek-beaded ; obtuse.  [Bare.] 

The  imminent  danger  to  which  crass-headed  conserva- 
tives of  our  day  are  exposing  the  great  rule  of  prescription. 

The  Nation,  Dec.  23, 1869,  p.  558. 

crassilingual  (kras-i-ling'gwal),  a.  [<  L.  cras- 
sus, thick,  + lingua,  tongue,  + -al.]  In  herpet., 
having  a thick  fleshy  tongue. 

crassimentt,  «•  See  crassament. 

crassiped  (kras'i-ped),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  In  conch., 
having  a thick  fleshy  foot. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Crassipedia. 

Crassipedia  (kras-i-pe'di-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (La- 
marck, 1807),  < L.  crassus,  thick,  heavy,  4-  pes 
( ped -),  foot,.]  In  conch.,  a section  of  dimyiarian 
bivalves  having  a thick  fleshy  foot.  It  wag 


Crassipedia 

framed  for  the  Tubicolw,  Pholadaria,  Solenacea, 
and  Myiaria. 

Crassitherium  (kras-i-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 

L.  crassus,  thick,  + Gr.  8ypiov,  a wild  heast,  < 
Gyp,  a wild  beast.]  A genus  of  fossil  sirenians, 
founded  by  Van  Beneden  upon  a part  of  a skull 
discovered  in  Belgium. 

crassitude  (kras'i-tud),  n.  [<  L.  crassitudo,  < 
crassus,  thick:  see  crass.]  Coarseness;  thick- 
ness; denseness.  [Rare.] 

The  greater  crassitude  and  gravity  ol  sea-water. 

Woodward,  Ess.  towards  a Nat.  Hist,  ol  the  Earth. 

crassly  (kras'li),  adv.  In  a crass  manner; 
coarsely;  grossly;  stupidly;  ignorantly. 

Even  the  workingman  instinctively  re-acts  against  the 
narrowing  tendencies  of  machine-work  and  special  skilled 
employment,  and  speculates  wildly  and  crassly  about  po- 
litical,  social,  or  religious  problems. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  302. 

crassness  (kraa'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing crass;  coarseness;  thickness;  denseness; 
heaviness;  grossness;  stupidity. 

The  ethereal  body  contracts  crassness,  ...  as  the  im- 
material  faculties  abate  in  their  exercise. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  118. 

Crassula  (kras'u-la),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  in  ref- 
erence to  their  thick,  succulent  leaves),  dim. 
of  L.  crassus,  thick:  see  cross.]  A genus  of 
plants,  of  the  family  Crasstdacese , consisting 
of  succulent  herbs  and  shrubs,  chiefly  natives 
of  South  Africa.  Various  species  are  culti- 
vated for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  for 
bedding  purposes. 

Crassulaceas  (kras-u-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  < 
Crassula  + -acese.]  A family  of  arehichlamy- 
deous  dicotyledonous  plants,  the  houseleeks. 

It  consists  of  succulent  plants  with  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
stems  and  annual  or  perennial  roots,  growing  in  hot,  dry 
exposed  places  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  world’ 
but  chiefly  in  South  Africa  Many  species  of  Crassula’, 
Kochea,  Sempervivum,  Sedum,  and  Cotyledon  are  culti- 
vated for  their  showy  flowers  and  especially  for  bedding 
eitects.  The  American  species  belong  mostly  to  the 
genera  Sedum  and  Cotyledon,  and  are  especially  abundant 
on  the  western  side  of  the  continent. 

crassulaceous  (kras-u-la/shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  family  Crassuiacese. 
crastinationt  (kras-ti-na'shon),  n.  [ < ML. 
crastinatio(n-) , a putting  off  till  to-morrow,  < L. 
crastinus,  of  to-morrow,  < eras,  to-morrow.  Cf. 
procrastination.]  Procrastination ; delay. 

-crat.  See  -cracy. 

CratffigUS  (kra-te'gus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k pararyog, 
a kind  of  flowering  thorn.]  A genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  belongiug  to  the  family  Malaceee, 
natives  of  northern  temperate  regions,  and 
probably  containing  about  150  species,  though 
more  have  been  described.  AH  are  armed  with 
short  woody  spines,  and  are  hence  commonly  known  as 
thorns.  Ihe  fruit,  called  a haw,  containing  several  hard, 
bony  cells,  is  often  edible.  The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  and 
close-grained.  The  hawthorn,  C.  Oxyacantha  of  Europe, 
is  often  cultivated  for  ornament,  in  several  varieties,  and 
is  largely  used  for  hedges,  etc.  Other  species  are  some- 
times cultivated.  See  thorn. 

Cratssva  (kra-te'va),  n.  [NL.,  after  Gr.  Kpa- 
Tehaq,  L.  Cratsevas,  name  of  a Greek  herbalist.] 

A genus  of  East  and  West  Indian  plants,  of 
the  family  Capparidaceas.  The  fruit  of  C.  gynandra 
has  a peculiar  alliaceous  odor,  whence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  garlic-pear.  Originally  Crateva. 
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He  encradled  was 

In  simple  cratch , wrapt  in  a wad  of  hay. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  1.  226. 

I was  laid  in  the  cratch,  I was  wrapped  in  swathling- 
cloaths-  Hakewill,  Apology. 

2.  A rack  or  open  framework. 

In  Bengo  and  Coanza  they  are  forced  to  set  vp,  for  a 
time,  houses  \pon  cratches,  their  other  houses  being  taken 
vp  for  the  Riuers  lodgings.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  696. 

cratch-cradle  (kraeh'kra/dl),  n.  [<  cratch 2 + 
cradle;  but  prob.  an  accom.  of  cat’s-cradle, 
q.  v.]  Same  as  cat’s-cradle. 
cratches  (krach'ez),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of  * cratch1,  n. , 
< cratch1,  v.,  after  G.  krdtze,  the  itch,  cratches, 
\ kratzen,  scratch:  sec  cratch1.]  A swelling  on 
the  pastern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  sometimes 
*under  the  hoof,  of  a horse, 
crate  (krat),  n.  [<  L.  cratis,  wickerwork,  a 
hurdle ; akin  to  cradle  and  hurdle,  q.  v.  Doub- 
let  grate2.]  1.  A kind  of  basket  or  hamper 
of  wickerwork,  used  for  the  transportation  of 
china,  glass,  crockery,  and  similar  wares;  hence, 
any  openwork  easing,  as  a box  made  of  slats 
used  for  packing  or  transporting  commodities, 
as  peaches. 

A quantity  of  olives,  and  two  large  vessels  of  wine,  which 
she  placed  in  the  crate,  saying  to  the  porter,  Take  it  up 
and  follow  me.  Arabian  Nights  (tr.  by  Lane),  1. 121. 
^.S.  The  amount  held  by  such  a casing, 
crater  (kra'ter),  n.  [=  P.  cratere  = Sp.  erd- 
ter  = Pg.  cratera  = It.  cratere,  cratera  = D.  G 
Dan  krater,  a crater  (def.  2),  < L.  crater,  a 
bowl,  < Gr.  uparf/p,  a vessel  in  which  wine  was 
mixed  with  water,  a basin  (in  a rock),  the  crater 
of  a volcano,  < nepawvvai  (■/  *npa),  mix.]  1. 

pi.  crater  es  (kra 


cravat 

After  a volcano  has  long  been  silent  and  the  large  crater 
has  been  m°re  or less  filled,  . . . renewal  of  activity  through 
the  old  channel  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a new 
cone  seated  within  the  old  crateral  hollow. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  194. 

crateres,  n.  Plural  of  crater , 1. 
crateriform  (kra-tei^i-form),  a.  [=  F.  crateri- 
Qrme,  < L.  crater , a crater,  + forma,  shape.] 
Having  the  form  of  a crater ; conically  hollowed ; 
formed  like  a wine-glass  without  the  base,  or 
nearly  like  an  inverted  truncate  cone  with  an 

As  specifically  used  in  entomology, 
it  differs  from  calathiform  in  implying  less  dilated  sides, 
and  from  infundibuliform  in  implying  a less  deep  and 
regular  hollow.  In  botany  it  signifies  basin-  or  saucer- 
shaped. 

This  hill  [in  St.  Jago]  is  conical,  450  feet  in  height,  and 
retains  some  traces  of  having  had  a crateriform  structure. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  11. 
era  ter  let  (kra'ter-let),  n.  [<  crater  + -let.]  A 
small  crater. 

Later  a little  pit  or  craterlet  made  its  appearance  [on  the 
moon],  less  than  a mile  in  diameter,  according  to  the  first 
observations ; still  later,  towards  the  end  of  1867  it  had 
grown  larger  and  was  about  two  miles  in  diameter. 

New  Princeton  Rev. , I.  57. 

Ten  Mile  Hill,  half-way  between  Charleston  and  Sum- 
meiville,  developed  craterlets  and  “ crateriform  ” orifices. 

Jour.  Franklin  Jnst.,  CXXII.  389. 

Cratcropodidfa  (kra"te-ro-pod'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Crateropus  (-pod-)  + -idee.]  A family 
of  oseme  passerine  birds  of  the  old  world,  of 
which  the  genus  Crateropus  is  the  leading  one. 

lnclu(le  the  most  typical  babblers,  notable  for  their 
large,  clumsy  feet  and  claws,  and  strong,  rounded  wings  • 
but  m many  respects  they  resemble  thrushes,  and  neither 
the  composition 


Crater  of  Euphronios,  Louvre  Museum.— 
Greek  red-figured  pottery. 


te'rez).  In  clas- 
sical antiq.,  a 
large  vessel  or 
vase  in  which 
water  was  mix- 
ed with  wine 
according  to 
accepted  for- 
mulas, and 

from  which  it 
was  dipped  out 
and  served  to 
the  guests  in  the 
smaller  pour- 
ing-vessels ( oi - 
nochoe).  The 

typical  form  of  the 


, , , . typical  xorm  OI  tnt 

crater  is  open  and  bell-like,  with  a foot,  and  a small  han- 
dle placed  very  low  on  either  side.  Many  beautiful  Greek 
examples  are  preserved,  especially  in  the  red-figured  pot- 
tery. Also  written  krater.  Compare  oxybaphon. 

Very  interesting  is  the  group  of  vases,  a crater,  two  am- 
phorae, and  numerous  bowls. 

C.  0.  Muller , Manual  of  Archaeol.  (trans.),  § 301. 


Crateropus  plebeius. 


cratch1!  (krach),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  cratclien . cracch- 
en,  scratch,  prob.  for  *cratscn , = Sw.  kratsa 
==  Dan.  kradse , scratch,  scrape,  claw,  = Icel. 
krassa , scrawl,  = MD.  kratsen , kretsen , D.  kras- 
sen  = MLG.  LG.  kratzen , krassen , scratch, 
scrape,  all  prob.  (the  E.  and  Scand.  through 
LG.)  < OHG.  chrazzon , chrazon,  crazon , MHG 
kratzen , kretzen,  G.  kratzen  (>  It.  gr  attar e = Sp. 
-*£>•  grattar  = F.  gratter , > E.  grate : see  grate !), 
scratch,  scrape,  = Sw.  kratta  = Dan.  kratte , 
scratch,  scrape  (perhaps  also  from  G.,  after  the 
Rom.  forms) ; cf.  Icel.  krota,  engrave,  orna- 
ment. The  OHG.  chrazzon  is  perhaps  orig. 
Teut.,  but  is  derived  by  some  from  LL.  charax- 
are,  ML.  caraxare,  < Gr.  xapaaaeiv,  scratch,  en- 
grave: see  character.  In  mod.  E.  cratch1  is 
represented  by  scratch,  q.  v.]  To  scratch. 

"^ith  that  other  paw  hym  was  cracchinn 
All  hys  Armure  he  to-breke  and  tere, 

So  both  on  an  hepe  fill,  both  knyght  and  here. 

+ Aom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5892. 

cratch2t  (krach),  n.  [<  ME.  cratche,  cracche, 
crecche,  < OF.  creche,  a crib,  manger,  P.  creche,  a 
crib,  manger,  rack,  = Pr.  crepcha,  crepia  = It. 
<lr'd>P>a,<  OHG.  crippa,  chripha,  for  *chrippja, 
MHG.  G.  knppe,  a crib,  = E.  crib,  of  which 
cratch2  is  thus  ult.  a doublet.]  1.  A grated 
crib  or  maDger. 


A fine  early  Corinthian  crater,  found  atCiereand  nowin 
the  Louvre,  with  black  figures  representing  Heracles  feast- 
ing with  Eurytius.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  610. 

I ngeol.,  the  cup-shaped  depression  or  cavity 
of  a volcano,  marking  the  orifice  through  which 
the  erupted  material  finds  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face, or  has  done  so  in  former  times  if  the  vol- 
cano is  at  present  extinct  or  dormant.  Such  a 
depression  is  usually  surrounded  by  a pile  of  ashes  and 
volcanic  debris,  which  forms  the  cone.  Some  craters  have 
a very  regular  form ; others  are  broken  down  more  or  less 
ou  oug  side. 

3.  Milit.,  a cavity  formed  by  the  explosion  of 
a military  mine.— 4f.  Any  hollow  made  in  the 
earth  by  subterranean  forces.  [Rare.] 

■5™  «?e  Craters  or  breaches  made  In  the  earth  byhor- 
k n ^arthfluakes,  caused  by  the  violent  eruptions  of  Fire 
to  swallow  UP  not  only  Cities  but 
whole  Countries.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  xi. 

5.  [cap.]  An  ancient  southern  constellation 
south  of  Leo  and 
Virgo.  It  is  supposed 
to_  represent  a vase 
with  two  handles  and 
a base. — 6.  In  elect., 
a hollow  cavity 
formed  in  the  posi- 
tive carbon  of  an  arc- 
lamp  when  contin- 
uous currents  are 
used. 

cratera  (kra-te'ra), 
n. ; pi.  craterce  (-re). 

[L.,  a fern,  form  of 
crater,  a basin:  see 
crater.]  In  hot.,  the 
cup-shaped  receptacle  of  certain  lichens  and 
fungi. 

crateral  (kra'ter-al),  a.  [<  crater  + -al.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  crater  of 
a volcano. 


The  Constellation  Crater. — From 
Ptolemy's  description. 


nor  the  position  of 
the  family  is  set- 
tled. These  birds, 
as  a rule,  are  grega- 
rious, and  not  good 
songsters. 

Crateropus 

(kra-ter'6-pus), 
n.  [NL.,'  < Gr. 

Kparepdg,  strong, 
stout,  4-  irovg 
(7rorf-)  = E./oot] 

A genus  of  chief- 
ly African  os- 
eme passerine 
birds,  known  as 
babblers,  and 
commonly  re- 
ferred to  the 
family  Pycnono- 
tidee,  as  type  of  a subfamily  Crateropodince,  or 
giving  name  to  a family  Crateropodidce.  As  at 
present  used,  the  genus  includes  15  species,  ranging  through 
Africa  beyond  the  Sahara  and  in  India.  The  example  fig- 
ured is  a dark  race  of  C.  plebeius  from  the  Zambezi 

craterous  (kra'ter-us),  a.  [<  crater  + -ous.] 
Belonging  to  or  like  a crater.  S.  Browninq. 
[Rare.]  M 

-cratic,  -cratical.  See  -cracy. 

Cratinean  (kra-tin'e-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpa- 
riveiog,  < K parivog,  L.  Cratinus.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Greek  comic  poet  Cratinus,  who 
lived  about  520—423  b.  c.  : as,  Cratinean  verse 
or  meter. 

II.  n.  A logaoedic  meter  frequent  in  Greek 
comedy,  composed  of  a first  Glyconic  and  a 
trochaic  tetrapody  catalectie,  the  first  foot  of 
the  latter  being  treated  like  a basis— that  is, 
.having  both  syllables  common : thus, 

See  Eupolidean,  n. 

craumpisht,  v.  t.  Same  as  crampish. 
craunch  (kranch),  v.  t.  [Also  written  crancht 
and.  m other  forms,  due  to  imitative  variation. 
crunch,  scranch,  scrunch , q.  v.]  To  crush  with 
the  teeth ; crunch.  See  crunch. 

She  can  cranch 

A sack  of  small-coal,  eat  you  lime  and  hair. 

B.  J onson,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 
She  would  craunch  the  wings  of  a lark,  bones  and  all 
between  her  teeth.  ’ 

Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  Brobdingnag,  iii. 
cravantf,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  craven. 
cravat  (kra-vat'),  n.  [Also  formerly  crabbat; 
= G.  cravate,  < F.  cravate  (=  It.  cravatta , cro- 
atta),  a cravat,  so  called  because  adopted  (ac- 
cording to  Menage,  in  1636)  from  the  Cravates 
or  Croats  m the  French  military  service,  < Cra- 
vate, a Croat : see  Croat.]  A neckcloth  ; a 
piece  of  muslin,  silk,  or  other  material  worn 
about  the  neck,  generally  outside  a linen  col- 
a D?en>  an(l  less  frequently  by  women. 
When  first  introduced,  it  was  commonly  of  lace,  or  of  linen 
edged  with  lace.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  was  worn  very  long,  and  it  is  often  seen  in  pictures 
passed  through  the  buttonhole  of  the  coat  or  waistcoat. 


cravat 

(See  steinkirk.)  The  modern  cravat  is  rather  a necktie, 
passed  once  round  the  neck,  and  tied  in  front  in  a bow, 
or,  as  about  1840  and  earlier  (when  the  cravat  consisted 
of  a triangular  silk  kerchief,  usually  black),  twice  round 
the  neck,  in  imitation  of  the  stock.  Formerly,  when 
starched  linen  cravats  were  worn,  perfection  in  the  art  of 
tying  them  was  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  a 
dandy.  The  cravat  differs  properly  from  the  scarf,  which, 
whether  tied,  or  passed  through  a ring,  or  held  by  a pin, 
hangs  down  over  the  shirt-front.  In  England  neckcloth  is 
the  usual  word  in  this  sense. 

The  handkerchief  about  his  neck, 

Canonical  crabat  of  Smeck. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii. 

“ Perhaps,  Louisa,"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  slightly  turning 
his  head  in  his  cravat , as  if  it  were  a socket,  “you  would 
have  preferred  a fire?"  Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  v. 

cravat  (kra-vat'),  v.  i.  or  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cra- 
vatted , ppr.  cravatting.  [<  cravat,  n.~\  To  put 
on  or  wear  a cravat ; invest  with  a cravat. 

I redoubled  my  attention  to  dress ; I coated  and  era- 
vatted.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  xxxiii. 

To  come  out  washed,  cravatted,  brushed,  combed,  ready 
for  the  breakfast-table. 

W.  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  90. 

cravat-goose  (kra-vat'gos),  n.  A name  of  the 
common  wild  goose  of  America,  Bernicla  cana- 
densis, from  the  white  mark  on  the  throat. 

cravat-stringt  (kra-vat'string),  n.  A cravat. 

And  the  well-ty’d  cravat-string  wins  the  dame. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  IV.  223. 

crave  (krav),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  craved,  ppr.  crav- 
ing. [<  ME.  craven,  < AS.  crajian  = Icel.  krefja 
= Sw.  krafva  = Dan.  kreeve,  crave,  ask,  demand ; 
cf.  Icel.  krafa,  a demand.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  ask 
with  earnestness  or  importunity ; beseech ; im- 
plore; ask  with  submission  or  humility,  as  a 
dependant ; beg  or  entreat  for. 

Joseph  . . . went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  craved  the 
body  of  Jesus.  Mark  xv.  43. 

I crave  leave  to  deal  plainly  with  your  Lordship. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  25. 
That  day  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  palace  craved 
Audience  of  Guinevere. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  To  long  for  or  eagerly  desire,  as  a means 
of  gratification ; require  or  demand,  in  order  to 
satisfy  appetite  or  passion. 

For  e’en  in  sleep,  the  body,  wrapt  in  ease, 

Supinely  lies,  as  in  the  peaceful  grave ; 

And,  wanting  nothing,  nothing  can  it  crave . 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Lucretius,  iii.  110. 

3.  To  demand  a debt ; dun : as,  I craved  him 
wherever  I met  him.  [Scotch.]  = syn.  Ask,  Re- 
quest, Beg,  etc.  (see  ask),  to  yearn  for,  desire ; to  pray  for. 

ii.  intrans.  To  ask  earnestly;  heg;  sue; 
plead : with  for. 

On  the  lower  ground  was  the  agora,  where  the  Epidam- 
nian  exiles  craved  for  help,  and  pointed  to  the  tombs  of 
their  forefathers.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  356. 

craven  (kra'vn),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cravent,  cravant;  < ME.  cravant,  cravaunde  (for 
orig.  *cravante,  in  three  syllables,  the  accented 
final  -e  being  later  lost,  as  in  costive,  q.  v.),  con- 
quered, overcome,  cowardly,  < OF.  cravante, 
cravente,  pp.  of  cravanter,  craventer,  crevanter, 
gravanter,  carventer,  break,  break  down,  over- 
throw, overcome,  conquer,  mod.  F.dial.  (Norm.) 
cravanter,  gravater,accravater,  crush  with  a load, 
craventer  (Rouchi),  overwhelm,  craventer  (Pi- 
card), tire  out  ( cravente , tired  out),  = Sp.  Pg. 
quebrantar,  break,  pound,  move  to  pity,  weak- 
en, < ML.  as  if  *crepantare,  freq.  (<  crepan(t-)s, 
ppr.)  of  L.  crepare  (>  F.  crever  = Pr.  crebar  = 
Sp.  Pg.  quebrar  = It.  crepare),  break:  see  crep- 
itate, decrepit,  and  cf.  crevice,  crevasse,  from  the 
same  ult.  source.  The  etym.  has  been  much 
debated,  being  usually  associated  by  etymolo- 
gists, and  to  some  extent  in  popular  appre- 
hension, with  (1)  crave,  the  form  craven,  ME. 
cravant,  cravaunde,  being  assumed  to  be  the 
ppr.  of  this  verb  (in  ME.  prop,  cravant,  cravend)', 
or  with  (2)  creant,  recreant,  ME.  creant,  creaunt, 
recreant,  recreaunt,  used  like  craven  in  acknow- 
ledging defeat,  prop. ppr.,  yielding,  submitting, 
lit.  believing,  or  accepting  a new  faith,  ult.  < L. 
credent, t-)s,  believing:  see  creant,  recreant.  The 
confusion  with  these  words  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted from  the  ME.  period,  and  has  somewhat 
affected  the  meaning  of  craven.]  I.  a.  If.  Over- 
come ; conquered ; defeated.  See  to  cry  craven, 
below. 

A1  ha  cneowen  ham  cravant  and  ouercumen  [they  all 
knew  them  to  be  conquered  and  overcome]. 

Legend  of  St.  Katharine,  p.  132. 

2.  Cowardly;  pusillanimous;  mean-spirited. 

Haa ! crauaunde  knyghte,  a coward  the  semez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  133. 

The  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a word. 

Scott,  Young  Lochinvar. 
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Wherever  the  forces  of  the  . . . [English  and  Urench] 
nations  met,  they  met  with  disdainful  confidence  on  one 
side,  and  with  a craven  fear  on  the  other. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 
To  cry  cravent  [orig.  to  cry  “craven !”  i.  e.  ‘(I  am)  con- 
quered ! ’],  to  yield  in  submission ; be  defeated  ; fail. 

When  all  human  means  cry  craven,  then  that  wound 
made  by  the  hand  of  God  is  cured  by  the  hand  of  His  Vice- 
gerent. Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  II.  vi.  33. 

II.  n.  A mean  or  base  coward ; a pusillani- 
mous fellow ; a dastard. 

K.  lien.  Is  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath? 

Flu.  He  is  a craven  and  a villain  else. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7. 
Her  anger,  leaving  Pelleas,  burn’d 
Full  on  her  knights  in  many  an  evil  name 
Of  craven,  weakling,  and  thrice-beaten  hound. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 
= Syn.  Poltroon,  Dastard,  etc.  See  coward. 
craven  (kra'vn),  v.  t.  [<  craven,  a. ] To  make 
craven,  recreant,  weak,  or  cowardly. 

Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a prohibition  so  divine 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Sense-conquering  faith  is  now  grown  blind  and  cold 

And  basely  craven' d,  that  in  times  of  old 

Did  conquer  Heav’n  itself.  Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  15. 

craver  (kra'v6r),  n.  One  who  craves  or  begs; 
a suppliant.  [Rare.] 

I’ll  turn  craver  too,  and  so  I shall  ’scape  whipping. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

craving  (kra'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  crave , v.~\ 
Vehement  or  urgent  desire  or  longing;  appe- 
tite; yearning. 

While  his  [Voltaire’s]  literary  fame  filled  all  Europe,  he 
was  troubled  with  a childish  craving  for  political  distinc- 
tion. Macaulay , Frederic  the  Great. 

Internal  tranquillity  came,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure, 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  country,  from  that  craving  for 
peace  and  order  which  follows  on  long  periods  of  anarchy. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  417. 

cravingly  (kra'ving-li),  adv.  In  an  earnest  or 
craving  manner. 

cravingness  (kra'ving-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
craving. 

craw1  (kra),  n.  [<  ME.  crawe  (not  in  AS.,  where 
crop  was  used : see  crop),  prob.  < Sw.  krafva , 
dial,  kroe,  = Dan.  kro,  the  craw,  akin  to  Sw. 
krage  = Dan.  krave.  collar,  = D.  kraag,  the  neck, 
collar:  see  era#2.]  1.  The  crop  or  first  stom- 

ach of  a bird,  technically  called  the  ingluvies. 

We  have  seen  some  [buzzards]  whose  breast  and  belly 
were  brown,  and  only  marked  across  the  craw  with  a large 
white  crescent.  Pennant,  Brit.  Zoology. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  stomach  of  any  animal. 
[Rare.] 

As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw. 

Byron , Don  Juan,  viii.  49. 

3.  The  ingluvies  or  enlarged  extremity  of  the 
esophagus  in  certain  insects.  See  cut  under 
Blattidas. 

craw2  (kra),  v.  and  n.  Scotch  form  of  crow 1. 
craw3  (kr&),  n.  Scotch  form  of  crow2. 
craw-bonet  (kra'bon),  n.  The  collar-hone, 
crawfish,  crayfish  (kra'-,  kra'fish),  n.  [Early 
*mod.  E.  also  craifisli,  crafish,  crefish,  accom. 
forms  (simulating  fish 1)  of  crevis,  crevice,  cre- 
vyssh,  < ME.  crevise,  creveys,  crevis,  creves,  ( OF. 
crevice,  crevisse,  escrevisse,  F.  ecrevisse,  a craw- 
fish, < OHG.  chrebiz,  MHG.  krebez,  G.  krebs,  a 
crab:  see  era h1.]  1.  The  common  name  of  the 

small  iluviatile  long-tailed  decapod  crustaceans 
of  the  genera  Astacus  and  Gambarus;  especially, 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Astacus  fluviatilis ; and  by 
extension,  some  or  any  similar  fresh-water  crus- 
tacean. See  cuts  under  Astacidas  and  Astacus. 
— 2.  The  name  in  the  west  of  England  and 
among  the  London  fishmongers  of  the  small 
spiny  lobster,  Palinurus  vulgaris.  Also  called 
sea-crawfish. 

crawfish  (kr&'fish),  v.  i.  To  move  backward  or 
sidewise  like  a crawfish ; hence,  to  recede  from 
an  opinion  or  a position;  hack  out  or  back 
*down.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

crawl1  (krai),  r.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  crall  ; 
not  found  in  ME. ; < Icel.  krafla,  paw,  scrabble, 
crawl,  = Sw.  krafla,  grope,  = Dan.  kravle,  crawl, 
creep ; of.  D.  krabbelen,  scratch,  scrawl,  = MLG. 
G.  krabbeln,  crawl  (see  crab3,  v.) ; cf.  Sw.  krala, 
crawl,  dial,  kr&la,  crawl,  kralla,  creep,  also  Sw. 
dial,  krylla,  swarm  out,  as  insects,  krilla,  crawl, 
D.  Tcrielen,  swarm,  crowd.]  1.  To  move  slow- 
ly hy  thrusting  or  drawing  the  body  along  the 
ground,  as  a worm ; creep. 

Doctor,  I will  see  the  combat,  that’s  the  truth  on ’t ; 

If  I had  never  a leg,  I would  crawl  to  see  it. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  4. 
From  shaded  chinks  of  lichen-crusted  walls, 

In  languid  curves,  the  gliding  serpent  crawls. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Spring. 
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2.  To  move  or  walk  feebly,  slowly,  laboriously, 
or  timorously. 

He  was  hardly  able  to  crawl  about  the  room. 

ArbuthnoL 

Sometimes  along  the  wheel-deep  sand 
A one-horse  wagon  slowly  crawled. 

Whittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 
A black-gowned  pensioner  or  two  crawling  over  the 
quiet  square.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  vii. 

3 . To  advance  slowly  and  secretly  or  cunningly ; 
hence,  to  insinuate  one’s  self ; gain  favor  by 
obsequious  conduct. 

One 

Hath  crawl’d  into  the  favour  of  the  king. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  have  a sensation  like  that  produced  by 
a worm  crawling  upon  the  body : as,  the  flesh 
crawls — To  crawl  into  one’s  hole.  See  hole i.  =Syn. 
Crawl,  Creep.  So  far  as  these  words  are  differentiated, 
crawl  is  used  of  a more  prostrate  or  slower  movement  than 
creep,  as  that  of  a worm  or  snake,  or  a child  prone  on  the 
ground,  in  contrast  with  that  of  a short-legged  reptile,  a 
crouching  animal,  or  a child  on  its  hands  and  knees.  A 
person  is  said  either  to  crawl  or  to  creep  in  his  walk,  as  from 
inertness,  age,  or  debility,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  slowness  or  feebleness.  Running  or  climbing 
plants  creep,  but  do  not  crawl.  The  distinction  between 
the  words  is  more  strongly  marked  in  their  figurative 
application  to  human  actions,  crawl  expressing  cringing 
meanness  or  servility,  and  creep  stealthy  slyness  or  malig- 
nity. Creep  alone  is  used  in  all  senses  in  the  Bible,  Shak- 
spere,  etc. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls. 

Tennyson,  The  Eagle. 

’Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf.  Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  122. 

I did  not  properly  creep,  knowing  that  it  would  not  do 
to  raise  my  back  ; I rather  swam  upon  the  ground. 

J.  W.  De  Forest,  Harper’s  Mag.,  XXXV.  342. 

crawl1  (krai),  n.  [<  crawl1,  v.]  The  act  of 
crawling ; a slow,  crawling  motion : as,  his  walk 
is  almost  a crawl. 

crawl2  (krai),  n.  [<  D.  kraal,  an  inclosure,  a 
cattle-pen : see  kraal,  which  is  also  in  E.  use  in 
South  Africa ; prob.  ult.  identical  with  corral, 
q.  v.]  A pen  or  inclosure  of  stakes  and  hurdles 
on  the  sea-coast,  for  containing  fish  or  turtles. 

On  their  return  all  hands  enter  the  crawl  and  beat  out 
the  now.rotted  fleshy  part  of  the  sponge. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  179. 

crawl-a-bottom  (kr&l'a-bot/,'um),  n.  The  hog- 
sucker.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

crawler  (kra'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
crawls;  a creeper;  a reptile. 

Unarm'd  of  wings  and  scaly  oare, 

Unhappy  crawler  on  the  land. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta. 

2.  A dobson  or  hellgrammite ; the  larva  of  a 
neuropterous  insect  of  the  family  Sialidce,  as  of 
Corydalus  cornutus.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  156. 
Also  called  clipper. 

crawley-root  (kra'li-rot),  n.  [Prob.  a corrup- 
tion of  coralroot.]  The  coralroot,  Corallorliiza 
odontorhiza. 

crawlingly  (kra' ling -li),  adv.  In  a crawling 
manner. 

crawly  (kra'li),  a.  [<  crawl 1 + -y1.]  Having 
a sensation  as  of  the  contact  of  crawling  things. 
[Colloq.] 

It  made  you  feel  crawly.  The  Century,  XXIX.  268. 
Crax  (kraks),  n.  [NL.,  formed  after  Crex,  q.  v.,  < 
Gr.  Kpa&iv,  later  spa^eiv,  croak  as  a raven : see 
crake1,  croak.']  The  typical  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  Craculee.  It  was  formerly  conterminous 
with  the  Cracince,  and  contained  all  the  curassows  and 
hoocos ; but  it  is  now  restricted  to  the  former.  The  head 
is  crested  and  the  base  of  the  bill  sheathed.  The  type  is 
C.  alector.  See  cut  under  curassow. 
crayH,  ».  Another  form  of  crare. 

Cray2  (kra),  n.  An  elevation  or  structure  ex- 
tended into  a stream  to  break  the  force  of  the 
water,  or  to  prevent  it  from  encroaching  on  the 
shore ; a breakwater. 

cray3t  (kra),  n.  [<  late  ME.  cray,  < OF.  craye, 
in  mal  de  craye,  a disease  of  hawks,  lit.  chalk- 
disease  : craye,  < L.  creta,  chalk : see  crayon.] 
A disease  of  hawks,  proceeding  from  cold  and 
a had  diet. 

With  mysfedynge  she  [the  hawk]  shall  haue  the  Fronse, 
the  Eye,  the  Cray,  and  many  other  syknesses  that  bring 
theym  to  the  Sowse. 

Juliana  Berners,  Treatyse  of  Fyssliynge  wythan  Angle, 

[fol.  2. 

crayert,  ».  See  crare. 
crayfish,  n.  See  crawfish. 
crayon  (kra 'on),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  crayon,  < craie, 
chalk,  < L.  creta,  chalk : see  cretaceous.]  I.  n. 
1 . A pencil-shaped  piece  of  colored  clay,  chalk, 
or  charcoal,  used  for  drawing  upon  paper.  Cray- 
ons  are  made  from  certain  mineral  substances  in  their  nat- 
ural state,  such  as  red  or  black  chalk,  but  they  are  more 
commonly  manufactured  from  a fine  paste  of  chalk  or  pipe- 
clay colored  with  various  pigments,  and  consolidated  by 
means  of  gum,  wax,  soap,  etc.  Crayons  vary  in  hardness. 
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The  soft  crayons  and  the  half-hard  are  used  through  the 
medium  of  a stump,  while  the  hard  are  used  as  a lead- 
pencil.  See  pastel. 

Let  no  day  pass  over  you  without . . . giving  some  strokes 
of  the  pencil  or  the  crayon. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Dufresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  A pencil  made  of  a composition  of  soap,  resin, 
wax,  and  lampblack,  used  for  drawing  upon 
lithographic  stones. — 3.  One  of  the  carbon- 
points  in  an  electric  lamp. 

II.  a.  Drawn  with  crayons:  as,  a crayon 
sketch. 

crayon  (kra'on),  v.  t.  [=  F.  crayonner;  from 
the  noun.]  1.  To  sketch  or  draw  with  a crayon. 
Hence  — 2.  To  sketch  in  general  ; plan  ; com- 
mit to  paper  one’s  first  thoughts. 

He  soon  afterwards  composed  that  discourse  conform- 
ably to  the  plan  which  he  had  crayoned  out. 

Malone , Sir  J.  Reynolds,  note. 

crayon-drawing  (kra'cn-drS/ing),  n.  The  act 
or  art  of  drawing  with"  crayons, 
crayonist  (kra'on-ist),  n.  [<  crayon  + -tsf.] 
One  who  draws  or  sketches  with  crayons. 

The  charming  crayonists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Littell's  Living  Age,  CI.XI.  73. 
Robert  Nanteuil  (1623-1678),  a crayonist,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  I’rench  line  engravers. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  173. 
craze  (kraz),  V.;  pret.  and  pp.  crazed,  ppr.  craz- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  erase,  < ME.  crasen, 
break,  break  to  pieces,  < Sw.  krasa  — Dan. 
/erase,  crackle,  orig.  break  (cf.  Sw.  sld  i /eras  = 
Dan.  slaa  i /eras,  break  to  pieces) ; prob.  imita- 
tive. F.  ecraser,  break,  shatter,  is  also  of  Scand. 
origin.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  break;  burst;  break 
in  pieces. 

To  cablys  crasen  and  begynne  to  ffolde. 

Anc.  Metrical  Tales  (e d.  Hartshorne),  p.  128. 

2.  To  crack  or  split ; open  in  slight  cracks  or 
chinks ; crackle ; specifically,  in  pottery , to  sep- 
arate or  peel  off  from  the  body:  said  of  the  glaze. 
See  crazing,  2. — 3.  To  become  crazy  or  insane ; 
become  shattered  in  intellect ; break  down. 

For  my  tortured  brain  begins  to  craze , 

Be  thou  my  nurse.  Keats , Endymion,  iv. 

Leave  help  to  God,  as  I am  forced  to  do ! 

There  is  no  other  course,  or  we  should  craze , 

Seeing  such  evil  with  no  human  cure. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  41. 

n.  trans.  If.  To  break;  break  in  pieces; 
crush : as,  to  craze  tin. 

The  wyndowes  wel  yglased 
Ful  clere,  and  nat  an  hole  ycrased. 

Chaucer , Death  of  Blanche,  1.  324. 
The  fine  Christall  is  sooner  erased  then  the  hard  Marble. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  39. 
God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host. 

And  craze  their  chariot-wheels. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  21Q 

2.  To  make  small  cracks  in ; produce  a flaw  or 
flaws  in,  literally  or  figuratively. 

The  glasse  once  erased,  will  with  the  least  clappe  be 
cracked.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  58. 

The  title’s  craz'd,  the  tenure  is  not  good, 

That  claims  by  th’  evidence  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  14. 
The  vawlt  of  the  same  tower  is  so  craysed  as,  for  doubt 
of  fallinge  thereof,  ther  is  a prop  of  wod  set  upe  to  the 
same.  Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7 th  ser.,  IV.  491. 

3.  To  disorder ; confuse ; weaken ; impair  the 
natural  force  or  energy  of.  [Obsolete  except 
with  reference  to  mental  condition.] 

Giue  it  out  that  you  be  crazed  and  not  well  disposed,  by 
means  of  your  travell  at  Sea.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  172. 

There  is  no  ill 

Can  craze  my  health  that  not  assails  yours  first. 

Beau,  and  FI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  ii.  3. 
Till  length  of  years 

And  sedentary  numness  craze  my  limbs. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  671. 

4.  To  derange  the  intellect  of ; dement ; render 
insane ; make  crazy. 

Grief  hath  craz’d  my  wits.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Every  sinner  does  wilder  and  more  extravagant  things 
than  any  man  can  do  that  is  crazed  and  out  of  his  wits. 

Tillotson. 

craze  (kraz),  n.  [<  craze,  v.]  1.  A crack  in 

the  glaze  of  pottery;  a flaw  or  defect  in  gen- 
eral.— 2.  Insanity;  craziness;  any  degree  of 
mental  derangement.  — 3.  An  inordinate  de- 
sire or  longing ; a passion. 

It  was  quite  a craze  with  him  [Burns]  to  have  his  Jean 
dressed  genteelly. 

J.  Wilson,  Genius  and.Char.  of  Burns,  p.  200. 
4.  An  unreasoning  or  capricious  liking  or  affec- 
tation of  liking,  more  or  less  sudden  and  tempo- 
rary, and  usually  shared  by  a number  of  persons, 
especially  in  society,  for  something  particu- 
lar, uncommon,  peculiar,  or  curious ; a passing 
whim : as,  a craze  for  old  furniture,  or  for  rare 
coins  or  heraldry. 
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A quiet  craze  touching  everything  that  pertains  to  Na- 
poleon the  Great  and  the  Napoleonic  legend. 

Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  284. 

crazed  (krazd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  craze,  r.]  1.  Bro- 
ken down ; impaired ; decrepit.  [Obsolete  or 
poetical.] 

O ! they  had  all  been  saved,  but  crazed  eld 
Annull’d  my  vigorous  cravings.  Keats . 

2.  Cracked  in  the  glaze:  said  of  pottery. — 3. 
Insane;  demented. 

Forms  like  some  bedlam  statuary’s  dream, 

The  craz'd  creations  of  misguided  whim. 

Burns,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

crazedness  (kra'zed-nes),  n.  A broken  or  im- 
paired state ; decrepitude ; now,  specifically,  an 
impaired  state  of  the  intellect. 

He  returned  in  perfect  health,  feeling  no  crazednesse 
nor  infirmity  of  body.  Hakluyt's  Voyages , II.  66. 

People  in  the  crazedness  of  their  minds,  possessed  with 
dislike  and  discontentment  at  things  present,  . . . imagine 
that  any  thing  . . . would  help  them ; but  that  most, 
which  they  least  have  tried.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref. 

craze-millt,  crazing-millt  (kraz'-,  kra'zing- 
mil),  n.  A mill  for  crushing  tin  ore;  a crush- 
ing-mill. [Cornwall.] 

The  tin  ore  passeth  to  the  crazing-mill,  which,  between 
two  grinding-stones,  bruiseth  it  to  a fine  sand. 

R.  Carew , Survey  of  Cornwall. 

crazily  (kra'zi-li),  adv.  In  a broken  or  crazy 
manner. 

craziness  (kra'zi-nes),  n.  If.  The  state  of  be- 
ing broken  or  impaired ; weakness. 

What  can  you  look  for 
From  an  old,  foolish,  peevish,  doting  man 
But  craziness  of  age?  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  3. 
There  is  no  crasinesse  we  feel,  that  is  not  a record  of 
God’s  having  been  offended  by  our  nature. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  x.  2. 
2.  The  state  of  being  mentally  impaired ; weak- 
ness or  disorder  of  the  intellect ; insanity. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  most  of  the  great  reformers  in 
history  have  been  accounted  by  the  men  of  their  time 
crazy,  and  perhaps  even  more  curious  that  their  very  era - 
ziness  seems  to  have  given  them  their  great  force. 

StilU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  344. 
= Syn.  Madness,  Delirium,  etc.  See  insanity. 
crazing  (kra'zing),  n.  [<  ME.  crasynge  ; verbal 
n.  of  craze , vi]  If.  A cracking;  a chink  or  rift. 
The  crasyng  of  the  wallis  was  stoppid. 

Wyclif,  2 Chron.  xxiv.  13  (Purv.). 
He  schal  entre  into  chynnis  [chines]  ethir  [or]  crasynges 
of  stoonys.  Wyclif,  Isa.  ii.  21  (Purv.). 

2.  In  pottery , a cracking  of  the  glaze,  caused  i 
by  the  unequal  contraction  of  the  body  and 
glaze. 

This  homogeneity  [of  a hard  china  body,  in  porcelain 
manufacture]  prevents  any  crazing,  but  the  process  is  one 
of  much  hazard.  Eng.  Encyc. 

crazing-millt,  w.  See  craze-mill. 
crazy  (kra'zi),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  crasig,  crasie ; 
< craze  + -yl;  substituted  for  earlier  crazed .] 

1 . Broken ; impaired ; dilapidated ; weak ; fee- 
ble : applied  to  any  structure,  but  especially  to 
a building  or  to  a boat  or  a coach : as,  a crazy  old 
house  or  vessel. 

There  arriued  with  this  ship  diuers  Gentlemen  of  good 
fashion,  with  their  wiues  and  families ; but  many  of  them 
crasie  by  the  tediousnesse  of  the  voyage. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith’s  True  Travels,  II.  156. 
We  are  mortal,  made  of  clay, 

Now  healthful,  now  crasie,  now  sick,  now  well, 

Now  liue,  now  dead.  Hey  wood,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  ii. 
They  with  difficulty  got  a crazy  boat  to  carry  them  to 
the  island.  Jeffrey. 

2.  Broken,  weakened,  or  disordered  in  intel- 
lect; deranged;  insane;  demented. 

Over  moist  and  crazy  brains. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  i.  1323. 

3.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  mental  derange- 
ment ; marked  by  or  manifesting  insanity : as, 
a crazy  speech;  crazy  actions. 

Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  long'd  for  death. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices, 
crazy-bone  (kra/zi-bon),  n.  Same  as  funny-bone. 
crazy-quilt  (kra'zi-kwilt),  n.  A quilt  or  cover 
for  a bed,  sofa,  etc.,  made  of  orazy-work. 
crazy- weed  (kra'zi-wed),  n.  A name  given  to 
various  plants  growing  in  the  western  United 
States,  the  eating  of  which  by  horses  and  cat- 
tle produces  emaciation,  nervous  derangements, 
and  death:  often  called  loco-weed  (which  see). 
Among  them  are  species  of  Astragalus,  Ara- 
gallus,  and  perhaps  someplants  of  other  gen  era. 
crazy-work  (kra'zi-werk),  n.  A kind  of  patch- 
work  in  which  irregular  pieces  of  colored  silk 
and  other  material  are  applied  upon  a founda- 
tion, in  fantastic  patterns,  or  without  any  reg- 
ular pattern,  and  their  edges  are  stitched  and 
embroidered  in  various  ways. 


creablet  (kre'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  creable  = Sp.  cre- 
able,  < L.  creabilis,  < creare,  create : see  create .] 
That  may  be  created.  Watts. 
creach,  creagh  (krach),  n.  [<  Gael,  creach,  plun- 
der, pillage.]  A Highland  foray;  a plunder- 
ing excursion ; a raid. 

Creadion  (kre-ad'i-on),  n.  [ML.  (Vieillot, 
1816);  also  Creadium  and  erroneously  Creadio; 
< Gr.  k peaSiov,  a morsel  of  meat,  dim.  of  apeag, 
flesh.]  1 . A genus  of  sturnoid  passerine  birds 
peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  having  as  its  type 
C.  carunculatus. — 2f.  A genus  of  meliphagine 
birds,  named  by  Lesson,  1837 : a synonym  of 
Antliochwra. 
creagh,  n.  See  creach. 

creaghtt,  to.  [ < Mir.  caeraigheacht,  Ir.  caoraigh- 
eacht,  < caera,  Ir.  Gael,  caora,  a sheep.]  A herd 
of  cattle.  Halliwell. 

creaghtt,  v.  *■  [<  creaght, to.]  To  graze  on  lands. 
Davies. 

creak1  (krek),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  creek,  also, 
as  still  dial.,  crick;  < ME.  creken,  make  a harsh, 
grating  sound  (cf.  D.  krieken,  chirp,  kriek,  a 
cricket) ; an  imitative  var.  of  crack : see  crack, 
chark1,  and  crick1,  cricket1.']  I.  intrans.  To  make 
a sharp,  harsh,  grating,  or  squeaking  sound, 
as  by  the  friction  of  hard  substances : as,  the 
gate  creaks  on  its  hinges ; creaking  shoes. 

Leath.  You  cannot  bear  him  down  with  your  base  noise, 
sir. 

Busy.  Nor  he  me,  with  his  treble  creeking,  though  he 
creek  like  the  chariot  wheels  of  Satan. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 
No  swinging  sign-board  creaked  from  cottage  elm 
To  stay  his  steps  with  faintness  overcome. 

Wordsworth,  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  xvi. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  make  a sharp,  harsh, 
grating,  or  squeaking  sound.  [Rare.] 

I shall  stay  here  . . . 

Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  it  I. 

creak1  (krek),  n.  [<  creak1,  v.]  A sharp,  harsh, 
grating  sound,  as  that  produced  by  the  friction 
of  hard  substances. 

A wagging  leaf,  a puff,  a crack, 

Yea,  the  least  creak,  shall  make  thee  turn  thy  back. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 
The  loath  gate  swings  with  rusty  creak. 

Lowell,  Palinode. 

creak2  (krak),  n.  A dialectal  variant  of  crake2. 
creaky  (kre'ki),  a.  [<  creak1  + -y1.]  Creak- 
ing ; apt  to  creak. 

A rusty,  crazy,  creaky,  dry-rotted,  damp-rotted,  dingy, 
dark,  and  miserable  old  dungeon. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  p.  296. 

cream1  (krem),  n.  [<  ME.  creme,  crayme,  < OF. 
cresme,  later  creme,  F.  creme  ( > Pr.  Sp.  It. 
crema  = Pg.  creme  = ML.  crema,  cremurn), 
appar.  a particular  use  of  cresme,  oil,  chrism : 
see  chrism.  Not  connected  with  L.  cremor, 
thick  juice  or  broth,  or  with  AS.  ream,  cream: 
see  ream-.]  1.  The  richer  and  butyraceous 
part  of  milk,  which,  when  the  miik  stands  un- 
agitated in  a cool  place,  rises  and  forms  an  oily  or 
viscid  scum  on  the  surface ; hence,  in  general, 
any  part  of  a liquor  that  separates  from  the  rest, 
rises,  and  collects  on  the  surface.  By  agitating 
the  cream  of  milk,  butter  is  formed. 

Blawnche  creme,  with  annys  [anise]  in  confete. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  92. 
Nor  robb’d  the  farmer  of  his  bowl  of  cream. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

2.  Something  resembling  cream ; any  liquid  or 
soft  paste  of  the  consistency  of  cream : as,  the 
cream  of  ale ; shaving-cream. 

Pour  water  to  the  depth  of  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  and  then  sprinkle  in  . . . enough  plaster  of  Paris  to 
form  a thick  cream.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  24. 

3.  In  shot-maMng,  a spongy  crust  of  oxid  taken 
from  the  surface  of  the  lead,  and  used  to  coat 
over  the  bottom  of  the  colander,  to  keep  the  lead 
from  running  too  rapidly  through  the  holes. — 

4.  The  best  part  of  a thing;  the  choice  part; 
the  quintessence:  as,  the  cream  of  a jest  or  story. 

Welcome,  0 flower  and  cream  of  knights-errant. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  ii.  31. 
But  now  mark,  good  people,  the  cream  of  the  jest. 

Catskin’s  Garland  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  174). 
The  cream  of  the  day  rises  with  the  sun. 

O.  W.  Holmes , Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  230. 

5.  A sweetmeat  or  dish  prepared  from  cream, 
or  of  such  consistency  as  to  resemble  cream : as, 
an  iced  cream , or  ice-cream;  a chocolate  cream. 

The  remnants  of  a devoured  feast  — fragments  of  dis- 
sected fowls — ends  of  well-notched  tongues  — cream s half 
demolished.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  vii. 

6.  A name  given  to  certain  cordials  because 
of  their  thick  (viscid)  consistency,  with  per- 
haps some  reference  to  their  reputed  excellence. 


The  state  or  qual- 


cream  1338 

— Clotted  cream,  clouted  cream.  See  clofl.—  Cold  prpflrnitiooa  fir™'™:  „ 

cream.  See  cold-cream.—  Cream  of  lime,  the  scum  of  C??ai53?®SS  'kre  mi"nes)>  n< 
lime-water,  or  that  part  of  lime  which,  after  being  dis-  01  bemg  creamy, 
solved  in  its  caustic  state,  separates  from  the  water  in  the  Creaming-pan  (kre'ming-pan),  n.  A dairy  ves- 

tfe  8tand  intdl  tie  eream 

lized  potassium  bitartrate.  Cream  of  taitar  exists  in  the  toP-  Also  cream-pan. 

grapes  and  tamarinds,  and  in  the  dregs  of  wine.  Mixed  Cream-jug  (krem  jug),  n.  A small  iug  or 

with  borame  arid  nr  andinm  ^ ^ ^ pitcher  for  holding  cream  at  table. 

cream -laid  flrrprn'iarn  s,  r. 


"““““'“i  “11'1  1“  me  uiegs  ui  wme.  Mixed 
with  boracic  acid  or  sodium  borate,  it  is  rendered  much 
more  soluble,  and  it  is  then  called  soluble  cream  of  tartar. 
It  has  a pleasant  acid  taste,  and  is  employed  in  medicine 
for  its  mildly  cathartic,  refrigerant,  and  diuretic  proper- 
ties ; also  as  a substitute  for  yeast  in  bread-making  in  com- 
bination with  sodium  bicarbonate,  as  a mordant  in  dyeing 
wool,  etc.  See  argon.- Cream-of-tartar  tree,  the  Aus- 
tialian  baobab-tree,  or  gouty-stem,  Adansonia  Greqorii 
so  named  because  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  has  an  agreeable 
acid  taste  like  that  of  cream  of  tartar.  It  is  also  known 


cream-laid  (krem'lad),  a.  Of  a cream  color  and 
laid,  or  bearing  linear  water-lines  as  if  laid: 
applied  to  paper.  See  laid . 

Take.  . . a piece  of  quite  smooth,  but  not  shining,  note- 
paper,  cream-laid , etc.  Ruskin , Elem.  of  Drawing,  p.  24. 

cream-nut  (krem'nut),  re.  The  nut  of  Berthol- 

as  sournnurj  "in  "w'wS  “ 18  a,s0  Knowu  tetia  excelsa,  the  Brazil-nut. 

fs  sour-goura.  In  South  Africa  the  same  names  are  given  prppmnmptor  /Vr-5  Tnnm'A  „ r -ci 

to  a .dilate.- cream  of  the  cream  [F.  creme  de  la  C.re/iam,om^ter  (^e-mom  e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  cre- 
crbme, i.  t.h«  iipof  ryi^ot  c,Qir.«f  — - mometre,  \ creme,  E.  cream,  4-  L.  metrum,  a mea- 


i *1  i '-evaxa  ut  liiC  mCttlU  Lr  • CT&mC  «« 

crane],  the  best  or  most  select  portion,  especially  of 
society.— Cream  of  the  valley,  a line  kind  of  English 

cream1  (krem),  V.  [<  cream1,  re.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  take  the  cream  from  by  skimming;  skim: 
as,  to  cream  milk.— 2.  To"  remove  the  quint- 
essence  or  best  part  of. 

Such  a man,  truly  wise,  creams  off  nature,  leaving  the 
sour  and  dregs  for  philosophy  and  reason  to  lap  up. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ix. 
3.  To  add  cream  to,  as  tea  or  coffee. 

II.  in  trans,  1 . To  form  a layer  of  cream  upon 
the  surface;  become  covered  with  a scum  “ 
any  kind;  froth;  mantle. 

, , . Some  wicked  beast  unware 

lhat  breakes  into  her  Dayr’  house,  there  doth  draine 
Her  creaming  pannes.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  48. 
There  are  a sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a standing  pond. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1 


1 wn v,  a,  Uica- 

sure.]  An  instrument  used  to  measme  the 
quantity  of  cream  present  in  milk,  it  consists  of 
a hollow  graduated  glass  tube  which  accurately  registers 
the  amount  of  cream  thrown  up  from  a measured  quantity 
of  milk  within  it.  ' 

The  cream  is  determined  by  means  of  the  creamometer. 

Set.  Amer.,  July  19,  1884. 

cream-pan  (krem'pan),  re.  Same  as  creaminq- 
pan. 

cream-pitcher  (krem ' pich " 6r),  n.  Same  as 
™ cream-jug. 

Of  cream-pot  (krem'pot),  n.  A vessel  for  holding 
cream  in  quantity. 

cream-slice  (krem'slls),  n.  1 . A sort  of  wooden 
knife  with  a blade  12  or  14  inches  long,  used 
for  skimming  cream  from  milk. — 2.  A wooden 
knife  for  cutting  and  serving  ice-cream.  E.  II. 


creat 

creant2  (kre'ant),  a.  [<  L.  crean(t-)sj  ppr.  of  cre- 
are,  create:  see  create.]  Formative;  creative. 
[Bare.] 

We 

Sprang  very  beauteous  from  the  creant  word 
Which  thrilled  behind  us. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 
crease1  (kres),  n.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. ; also 
dial,  cress;  a dial,  form  (arising  prob.  in  the 
plural)  of  creast , a variant  of  crest : see  crest, 
n.  Compare  Walloon  crese,  a crest,  a ridge, 
from  the  same  L.  source.]  1 . A bent  or  curved 
tile  covering  the  ridge  of  a roof.  [Prov.] 

To  prevent  the  rotting  of  the  ends  at  the  apex,  a crease 
like  a small  v is  put  over  the  juncture. 

Baring-Gould,  Strange  Survivals,  1882,  p.  40. 
2.  The  crest  of  a horse’s  neck.— 3.  A ridge, 
line,  or  thin  mark  made  by  folding  or  doubling; 
hence,  a similar  mark,  however  produced. 

A sharp  penknife  would  go  out  of  the  crease,  and  dis- 
figure the  paper.  Swift. 

4.  Specifically,  one  of  certain  lines  used  in  the 
game  of  cricket.  The  bowling-crease  is  a line  6 feet  8 
inches  in  length,  drawn  upon  the  ground  at  each  wicket 
so  that  the  stumps  stand  in  the  center ; the  return-crease 
one  of  two  short  lines  drawn  at  either  end  of  the  bowling- 
crease,  within  which  the  bowler  must  be  standing  when 
he  delivers  his  ball ; and  the  popping-crease,  a line  4 feet 
m front  of  the  wicket,  and  parallel  with  the  bowling- 
crease,  and  at  least  of  the  same  length.  (See  cricket 2 ) 
The  space  between  the  popping-  and  bowling-creases 
is  the  batsman  s proper  ground,  passing  out  of  which  he 
risks  being  put  out  of  the  game  by  a touch  of  the  ball  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  opposite  side. 

5.  A split  or  rent.— Gluteofemoral  crease.  See 

gluteofemoral. 


Our  ordinary  good  cheer  creamed  like  a tankard  of  beer. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  iii. 
2.  To  rise  like  cream.  [Rare.] 

When  the  pre-requisite  of  membership  is  that  a man 
must  have  creamed  to  the  top  by  prosperity  and  success, 
such  eligibility  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  clubableness 
of  any  gathering.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  57. 

cream2  (krem),  v.  t.  A dialectal  variant  of 
crim. 

cream3t,  An  obsolete  variant  of  chrism. 
cream4  (krem),  n.  Same  as  crame. 
cream-cake  (krem'kak),  n.  A cake  filled  with 
a custard  made  of  eggs,  cream,  etc. 
cream-cheese  (krem'chez'),  n.  A kind  of  soft 
rich  cheese  prepared  from  curd  made  with  new 
or  unskimmed  milk  and  an  added  quantity  of 
cream,  the  curd  being  placed  in  a cloth  and 
allowed  to  drain  without  pressure ; also,  any 
cheese  made  with  an  extra  proportion  of  cream. 
From  its  cloying  richness  and  delicacy,  the  term  cream- 

'ariouslv  lisari  in  ritiiViilo  nf  ovti.A>v,A 


Knight.  ~ ' _ 

cream-ware  (krem 'war),  n.  Cream-colored  ^Irfasinau’^n'jfl^'  in<LPP'  cr,Kase<h  PPr- 
china  pottery-ware,  especially  the  Wedewood  ^eawng.  [<  crease «.]  1.  To  make  a line  or 
ware  known  by  that  naL™  See  ivare ■?  SW°°  t^ln  ma£k  3 as  by  folding,  doubling,  or 

cream-white  (krem'hwit),  a.  Cream-colored.  mdeutme'— 2-  1 ° ~™ 

In  mosses  mixt  with  violet 
Her  cream-white  mule  his  pastern  set. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere 


cream-wove  (krem'wov),  a.  Woven  of  a cream  nroo  al' 

onlor  • ‘1  TlTll  l’ nrl  f/-v  -»V nnm.  O ^ ^ 1/ICOiOC 


color:  applied  to  paper/  See  weave. 
creamy  (kre'mi),  a.  [<  cream  + -yl. ] 1.  Like 
cream ; having  the  consistence  or  appearance 
of  cream;  cream-colored;  viscid;  oily. 

Your  creamy  words  but  cozen. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 
To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach, 


inc^euf>  as  a cartridge-case, 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  charge ; crimp. 
— 3.  In  hunting , to  wound  by  a shot  which  flat- 
tens the  upper  vertebra},  or  cuts  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  stuns,  but  does  not  kill. 


(kres),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  creased , ppr. 


creasing.  [<  ME.  crescn , crescen,  by  apheresis 
from  cncresen,  increase:  see  increase , and  cf. 
cresce. ] I,  intrans.  To  increase ; grow. 

As  fatter  lande  wol  crece  and  thrive. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 
II.  trans.  To  increase ; augment. 

And  tender  curving**lfneT of^creamy'spray.1*'  [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters  (Chorio  Song,  v.).  crease2],  n.  [<  ME.  ores,  * crese,  by  apheresis 
2.  Containing  cream.  from  encrese,  increase : see  increase,  n.,  and  cf. 

There  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store,  ~ InCreaS6  5 Profit‘ 

To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowls  allots  in  ‘“eyre  ocupacion  they  shoulde  have  no  ores 

Collins,  Pop.  Superstitions  in  the  Highlands  Knyghthode  shoulde  nat  floure  in  his  estate. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Eurnivall),  p.  19. 


; * wv/jr.ig  ugliness  duu  utjncacy,  me  rerm  cream- 

cheese  has  been  variously  used  in  ridicule  of  extreme  fas-  WWM"’  x 

tidiousness  of  taste  overwrought  elegance  of  language  creancet  (kre'ans),  M.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  writ-  an  -n 

or  manner,  and  the  like:  as,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Creamcheese;  ten  creaunce,  and,  esn  in  def  3 man  re  orn  crease3  (kres),  B.  A less  common  spelling  of 
there  is  more  cream-cheese  than  bread  in  the  fare  that  he  „nce  crianU  Sk  Zw  ’ > Cry~,  +creese.  1 S 

— J ’ ■ 7,,,’  cnants,  cnans,  < ME.  creance,  creaunce,  < 

OF.  creance,  faith,  confidence  (used  also  as  in  cre.aser  (-kre  seVj  “• 
def.  3),  F.  creance  = Pr.  creansa  = Sp.  creencia 
= Pg.  crenga,  < ML.  credentia,  faith,  confidence, 
credence:  see  credence,  and  cf.  cratBf1.]  It 
Faith;  belief.  Chaucer. 

Wherfore  it  semethe  wel,  that  God  lovethe  hem  and  is 
plesed  with  hire  Creance,  for  hire  gode  Dedes. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  292. 


— — - - *0  moi  o Of  Olblis-PH 

sets  before  his  readers.  See  cheese i. 

cream-colored  (krem'kuFord),  a.  Having  or 
resembling  the  peculiar  pale  yellowish-white 
color  of  cream. 

The  State  coach,  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured  horses 
conveying  the  Queen.  First  Year  of  a Silken  Reign,  p.  59? 
Cream-colored  courser,  Cursorius  isabellinus,  a plover- 
like  bird,  having  the  head  slate-gray  or  lavender,  and  the 
lining  of  the  wings  black.  It  inhabits  Africa,  breeding 
in  the  northern  parts  of  that  continent,  and  sometimes 
extending  its  range  to  Great  Britain,  Arabia,  Persia,  Ba- 
luchistan,  the  Panj&b,  Sind,  and  Bajputana. 

cream-cups  (krem'kups),  n.  A name  given  in 
California  to  species  of  Elatystemon , a pretty 
poppy-like  plant  with  small,  cream-colored 

^flowers. 

creamer  (kre'mer),  n.  1.  An  apparatus  for 
the  artificial  separation  of  cream  from  milk. 
It  is  usually  made  on  the  centrifugal  principle. 

2.  A small  vessel  for  holding  cream  at  table ; 
a cream-jug.  [Colloq.] 


2.  Credit;  pledge;  security. 


By  creaunce  of  coyne  ffor  castes  of  gile. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  i.  12. 
3.  In  falconry,  a fine  small  line  fastened  to  a 
hawk’s  leash  when  it  is  first  lured. 

To  the  bewits  was  added  the  creance,  or  long  thread  by 
which  the  bird  in  tutoring  was  drawn  back,  after  she  had 
been  permitted  to  fly.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  91. 

creancet  (kre'ans),  v.  i.  [ME.  creauncen,  < cre- 
aunce, belief,  credit : see  creance,  n.]  To  bor- 
row. Chaucer. 


— v — 1.  A tool  for  creasing  or 

cnmpmg  cartridge-cases.—  2.  In  looltbinding, 
a tool  which  creases  and  sharply  defines  the 
width  of  the  bands  of  books,  and  fixes  the  posi- 
tion of  lines  on  the  backs  and  sides,  the  lines 
being  afterward  covered  by  a blind  roll  or  blind 
stamp.  3.  An  attachment  to  a sewing-ma- 
chine for  making  a crease  to  serve  as  a guide 
for  the  next  row  of  stitching, 
creasing  (kre'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  crease l,  r.l 
In  arch.,  same  as  tile-creasing. 
creasing-hammer  (kre'sing-ham/,er),  n.  Aham- 
mer  with  a narrow 


creamery  (kre'me-ri),  n. ; pi.  creameries  (-riz).  creant1]  (kre' ant),  a.  [ME.,  also  creaunt  (<  OF 

< rrp.nm  -I-  _*>»•!/  1 An  odnEEM j.  n l,  " a • . V. 


[<  cream  + -eryj\  An  establishment,  usually 
a joint-stock  concern,  in  which  milk  obtained 
from  a number  of  producers  is  manufactured 
into  butter  and  cheese.  [U.  S.] 

Dairymen  make  a distinction  between  a butter-factorv 
and  a creamery ; the  first  is  where  butter  only  is  made 
the  skimmed  milk  going  back  to  patrons  as  food  for  do- 
mestic animals,  or  . . . otherwise  disposed  of  than  in  a 
manufactured  product ; the  creamery  is  a place  where  milk 
is  turned  into  butter  and  M skim-cheese.” 

Encyc.  Amer.,  II.  522. 

cream-faced  (krem'fast),  a.  White ; pale ; hav- 
ing a coward  look. 

„„  Thou  cream-fac’d  loon  I 

Where  gott  st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

cream-fruit  (krem'frot),  n.  An  unknown  edi- 
ble, cream-like,  juicy  fruit,  found  in  Sierra 
Leone,  western  Africa,  erroneously  ascribed  to 
the  apocynaceous  plant  Strophanthus  grains. 
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creant),  also  and  appar.  orig.  recreant,  <(  OF. 
recreant,  tired,  faint-hearted,  also  appar.,  as  in 
ME.,  conquered,  yielding,  < ML.  recreden(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  recredere,  refl.,  to  own  one’s  self  con- 
quered, lit.  believe  again,  accept  another  faith  : 

see  recreant,  and  cf.  miscreant.  The  word  creant  

in  ME.  was  used  in  the  same  way  as,  and  was  ”‘1°,' tk< 
appar.  confnsedin  form  and  sense  with,  the  adi. 
craven  (ME.  cravant ):  see  craven , a.]  Over-  creas?te>  n 
come;  conquered;  yielding. 

Yelde  the  til  us  also  creant. 

Twain  and  Gawain,  1.  3173. 

The  thef  that  had  grace  of  god  on  Gode  Fryday  as  thow 
speke, 

Was,  for  he  3elt  hym  creaunt  to  Cryst  on  the  crosse  and 
knewleched  hym  gulty.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  193. 

To  cry  creant t,  to  cry  “(I  am)  conquered,”  “I  yield  ” 

Compare  to  cry  craven,  under  craven,  a. 

On  knees  he  fel  doune  and  cryde  “ creaunte  ! " 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  5819. 


Creasing-tools. 
a is  an  adjustable  double  creaser 
having  two  spring-jaws  which  are 
set  open  by  means  of  a screw,  so  as 
to  make  the  guide-lines  at  any  re- 
quired distance  apart,  b is  used 
by  sheet-iron  workers  for  rounding 
small  beads  and  tubes. 


rounded  edge,  used 
for  making  grooves 
in  sheet-metal, 
creasing-tool  (kre'- 
sing-tol),  n.  In  metal- 
working, a tool  used 
in  making  tubes  and 
cylindrical  moldings. 

It  consists  of  a stake  or 
small  anvil,  with  grooves 
of  different  sizes  across  its 
surface.  The  metal  is  laid 
over  these,  and  by  means 
of  a wire,  or  a cylinder  of  metal  corresponding  to  the  inner 
dimensions  of  the  curve  required,  is  driven  into  the  con- 
cavity of  the  proper  groove. 

See  creosol. 

...  and  v.  See  creosote. 

creastt,  creastedf.  Obsolete  spellings  of  crest, 
crested.  Spenser. 

creasy  (kre 'si),  a.-  [<  crease 1 + -yi.]  Full  of 
creases ; marked  by  creases. 

From  her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a length  of  ribbon  and  a ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  rear’d  his  creasy  arms, 

Caught  at  and  ever  miss’d  it.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

creat  (kre'at),  n.  [<  F.  creat,  < It.  creato,  a crea- 
ture, pupil,  servant,  = Sp.  Pg.  criado,  a servant, 
client,  < L.  creatus , pp.  of  creare , make,  create ; 


creat 

see  create,  v.  Cf.  creole .]  In  the  manage,  an 
usher  to  a riding-master. 

creatable  (kre-a'ta-bl),  a.  [<  create  + -able.'} 
That  may  be  created. 

create  (kre-at'),  v.',  pret.  and  pp.  created,  ppr. 
creating.  ’[<  L.  creatus,  pp.  of  creare  (>  It.  cre- 
are,  criare  = Sp.  Pg.  crear,  criar  = F.  order), 
make,  create,  akin  to  Gr.  upaivuv,  complete,  Skt. 
■\/kar,  make.]  I .trans.  1.  To  bring  into  being; 
cause  to  exist ; specifically,  to  produce  without 
the  prior  existence  of  the  material  used,  or  of 
other  things  like  the  thing  produced ; produce 
out  of  nothing. 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

Gen.  i.  1. 

I was  all  ear, 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death.  Milton , Comus,  1.  561. 

It  is  impossible  for  man  to  create  force. 

II.  Spencer , Social  Statics,  p.  295. 

2.  To  make  or  produce  from  crude  or  scattered 
materials ; bring  into  form ; embody : as,  Peter 
the  Great  created  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg; 
Palladio  created  a new  style  of  architecture. 

Untaught,  unpractis'd,  in  a barbarous  age, 

I found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Troilus  and  Cressida,  1.  8. 
As  nature  creates  her  works. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Discourses,  xiv. 

3.  To  make  or  form  by  investing  with  a new 
character  or  functions ; ordain ; constitute ; ap- 
point : as,  to  create  one  a peer. 

I create  you 

Companions  to  our  person. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
On  the  first  of  September  this  Year,  the  King,  being  at 
Windsor,  created  Anne  Bullen  Marchioness  of  Pembroke, 
giving  her  one  thousand  Pounds  Land  a Year. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  281. 

4.  To  be  the  occasion  of;  bring  about;  cause; 
produce. 

Was  it  tolerable  to  be  supposed  a liar  for  so  vulgar  an 
object  as  that  of  creating  a stare  by  wonder-making? 

De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 
It  was  rumoured  that  the  Company’s  servants  had  cre- 
ated the  famine  [in  India]  by  engrossing  all  the  rice  of  the 
country.  Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

5.  To  beget;  generate ; bring  forth. 

This  shall  be  written  for  the  generation  to  come  : and 
the  people  which  shall  be  created  shall  praise  the  Lord. 

Ps.  cii.  18. 

ii.  intrans.  To  originate ; engage  in  origina- 
tive action. 

The  glory  of  the  farmer  is  that,  in  the  division  of  labor, 
it  is  his  part  to  create.  Emerson,  Farming. 

create  (kre-at'),  a.  [<  ME.  creat,  create;  < L. 
creatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  Begotten;  com- 
posed ; created.  [Poetical.] 

With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2. 

creatic  (kre-at'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kptag  (spear-),  flesh, 
+ - ic .]  delating  to  flesh  or  animal  food. — 

Creatic  nausea,  abhorrence  of  flesh  food : a symptom  in 
some  diseases. 

creatine,  kreatine  (kre'a-tin),  n.  [=  F.  crea- 
tine, < Gr.  i cplag  (spear-),  flesh,  + -ine 2.]  A neu- 
tral crystallizable  organic  substance  (C4H9N3 
Og)  obtainedfrom  muscular  tissue.  See  extract 
under  creatinine.  Also  spelled  creatin,  Tcreatin. 
creatinine,  creatinin  (kre-at'i-nin  or  -nin,  -nin), 
n.  [=  F.  creatinine;  < cre'atine+  -ine2, -in2.}  An 
alkaline  crystallizable  substance  (C4H7NgO) 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  on  creatine,  and 
found  in  urine  and  muscle  extract.  Also  spelled 
kreatinine,  kreatinin. 

This  substance  [ creatinine ],  which  also  forms  prismatic 
crystals,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  differs  considerably 
from  creatine  in  its  chemical  relations.  . . . The  relations 
of  these  two  substances,  both  chemical  and  physiological, 
pretty  clearly  indicate  that  creatinine  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a derivative  from  creatine ; for  whilst  the  latter  predomi- 
nates in  the  juice  of  flesh  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
former,  the  former  predominates  in  the  urine  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  latter. 

^ IF.  B.  Carpenter,  Prin.  of  Human  Physiol.,  § 60. 

creation  (kre-a'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  creation,  -cion, 
< OF.  creation,  F.  creation  - Pr.  creatio,  creaso 
= Sp.  creacion  = Pg.  criagcto  = It.  creasione,  < L. 
creatio(n-),  < creare,  pp.  creatus,  create:  see  cre- 
ate, v.}  1.  The  act  of  creating  or  causing  to 

exist:  especially,  the  act  of  producing  both  the 
material  and  the  form  of  that  which  is  made ; 
production  from  nothing;  specifically,  the  ori- 
ginal formation  of  the  universe  by  the  Deity. 
Chaos  heard  his  voice : him  all  his  train 
Follow’d  in  bright  procession  to  behold 
Creation , and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 

Milton , P.  L.,  vii.  223. 

2.  The  act  of  forming  or  constituting ; a bring- 
ing into  existence  as  a unit  by  combination  of 
means  or  materials;  co6rdination  of  parts  or 
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elements  into  a new  entity : as,  the  creation  of 
a character  in  a play. 

The  creation  of  a compact  and  solid  kingdom  out  of  a 
number  of  rival  and  hostile  feudal  provinces. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  226. 

3.  That  which  is  created ; that  which  has  been 
produced  or  caused  to  exist ; a creature,  or  crea- 
tures collectively;  specifically,  the  world;  the 
universe. 

For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  Rom.  viii.  22. 

As  subjects  then  the  whole  creation  came. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

4.  An  act  or  a product  of  artistic  or  mechani- 
cal invention ; the  product  of  thought  or  fancy: 
as,  a creation  of  the  brain ; a dramatic  creation. 

A false  creation, 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Choice  pictures  and  creations  of  curious  art.  Disraeli. 

5.  The  act  of  investing  a person  with  a new 
character  or  function  ; appointment : as,  the 
creation  of  peers  in  England. 

So  formal  a creation  of  honorarie  Doctors  had  seldome 
ben  seene,  that  a convocation  should  be  call’d  on  purpose 
and  speeches  made  by  the  Orator. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  15, 1669. 

Whenever  a peerage  became  extinct,  he  [the  king]  might 
make  a creation  to  replace  it.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  ii. 
Creation  money,  a customary  annual  allowance  or  pen- 
sion from  the  crown  in  England,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  to  each  newly  created  peer,  the  sum 
varying  with  the  dignity  of  the  rank,  commonly  at  least 
£40  to  a duke,  £35  to  a marquis,  £20  to  an  earl,  and  20 
marks  to  a viscount. 

The  duke  generally  received  a pension  of  forty  pounds 
per  annum  on  his  promotion,  which  was  known  as  creation 
money.  Stubbs , Const.  Hist.,  § 428. 

The  days  of  creation.  See  dayi.—  Theory  of  special 
creations,  in  biol.,  the  view  that  the  different  species,  or 
higher  groups,  of  animals  and  plants  were  brought  into 
existence  at  different  times  substantially  as  they  now  ex- 
ist : opposed  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  = Syn.  3.  World, 
etc.  See  universe. 

creational  (kre-a'shon-al),  a.  [<  creation  + -«/.] 
Pertaining  to  creation. 

creationism  (kre-a'shon-izm),  n.  [<  creation  + 
-ism.}  1.  The  doctrine  that  matter  and  all 
things  were  created,  substantially  as  they  now 
exist,  by  the  flat  of  an  omnipotent  Creator,  and 
not  gradually  evolved  or  developed:  opposed  to 
evolutionism. — 2.  The  doctrine  that  God  imme- 
diately creates  outof  nothing  anewsoulfor  each 
individual  of  the  human  family,  while  for  the 
human  body  there  was  but  one  creative  fiat. 
See  traducianism. 

creationist  (kre-a'shon-ist),  n.  [<  creation  + 
-ist.]  One  who'  holds  or  favors  the  doctrine  of 
creationism,  in  either  sense  of  that  word, 
creative  (kre-a'tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  It.  creativo;  as 
create  + -ive.}  Having  the  power  or  function 
of  creating  or  producing;  employed  in  creat- 
ing ; relating  to  creation  in  any  sense : as,  the 
creative  word  of  God ; creative  power ; a creative 
imagination. 

Or  from  the  power  of  a peculiar  eye, 

Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne, 

Even  in  their  fix’d  and  steady  lineaments 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a flowing  mind. 

Wordsworth. 

The  rich  black  loam,  precipitated  by  the  creative  river. 

De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

Without  imagination  we  might  have  critical  power,  but 
not  creative  power  in  science. 

Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  34. 

Creative  imagination,  plastic  imagination ; the  power 
of  imagining  objects  different  from  any  that  have  been 
known  by  experience. 

creativeness  (kre-a'tiv-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  faculty  of  being  creative  or  productive ; ori- 
ginality. 

All  these  nations  [French,  Spanish,  and  English]  had  the 
same  ancient  examples  before  them,  had  the  same  rever- 
ence for  antiquity,  yet  they  involuntarily  deviated,  more 
or  less  happily,  into  originality,  success,  and  the  freedom 
of  a living  creativeness.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  219. 

creator  (kre-a'tor),  n.  [<  ME.  creator,  creatour, 
creatur,  < OF.  creator,  creatour,  F.  createur  = 
Pr.  creator  = Sp.  Pg.  criador  = It.  creatore,  < 
L.  creator,  a creator,  maker, < creare,  pp.  creatus, 
make,  create:  see  create,  v.}  1.  One  who  cre- 

ates, in  any  sense  of  that  word,  or  brings  some- 
thing into  existence ; especially,  one  who  pro- 
duces something  out  of  nothing;  specifically 
(with  a capital  letter),  God  considered  as  hav- 
ing brought  the  universe  into  existence  out  of 
nothing. 

Kemember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 

Eccl.  xii.  1. 

It  is  the  poets  and  artists  of  Greece  who  are  at  the  same 
time  its  prophets,  the  creators  of  its  divinities,  and  the 
revealers  of  its  theological  beliefs.  J.  Caird. 


creaturely 

Such  a man,  if  not  actually  a creator,  yet  so  pre-emi- 
nently one  who  moulded  the  creations  of  others  into  new 
shapes,  might  well  take  to  himself  a name  from  the  su- 
preme deity  of  his  creed.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  140. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  by  means  of  which  any- 
thing is  brought  into  existence ; a creative  me- 
dium or  agency:  as,  steam  is  the  creator  of 
modem  industrial  progress, 
creatorship  (kre-a'tor- ship),  n.  [<  creator  + 
-ship.']  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a cre- 
ator. 

creatress  (kre-a'tres),  n.  [<  creator  + -ess;  after 
F.  creatrice  = It.  creatrice , < L.  creatrix  ( crea - 
trie-),  fern,  of  creator : see  creator.]  A woman 
who  creates,  produces,  or  constitutes. 

Him  long  she  so  with  shadowes  entertain’d. 

As  her  Creatresse  had  in  charge  to  her  ordain’d. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  10. 
creatrix  (kre-a'triks),  n.  [L. : see  creatress.] 
Same  as  creatress. 

creatural  (kre'tur-al),  a.  [<  creature  + -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  creatures  or  cre- 
ated things. — 2f.  Creative. 

Self-moving  substance,  that  be  th’  definition 
Of  souls,  that  ’longs  to  them  in  generall : 

This  well  expresseth  that  common  condition 
Of  every  vitall  center  creaturall. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Psychathanasia,  I.  ii.  25. 
Creatural  dualism,  the  doctrine  of  a distinction  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  natural  soul. 

creature  (kre'tur),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  creature , 
< OF.  creature,  F.  creature  = Pr.  creatura  = Sp. 
Pg.  criatura  = It.  creatura , < LL.  creatura , a 
creature,  the  creation,  < L.  creare,  pp.  creatus, 
create:  see  create,  v.]  I.  n.  1.  A created  thing; 
hence,  a thing  in  general,  animate  or  inanimate. 
O 3e  creaturis  vnkynde  ! thou  iren,  thou  steel,  thou  scliarp 
thorn ! 

How  durst  3e  slee  oure  best  frend  ? 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furpivall),  p.  209. 
God’s  first  creature  was  light.  Bacon , New  Atlantis. 

As  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  convert  Paul  as  he  was  in 
persecuting,  etc.,  so  he  might  manifest  himself  to  him  as 
he  was  taking  the  moderate  use  of  the  creature  called  to- 
bacco. Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  325. 

The  rest  of  us  were  greatly  revived  and  comforted  by 
that  good  creature  — fire. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  140. 

2.  Specifically,  and  most  commonly,  a living 
created  being ; an  animal  or  animate  being. 

For  so  work  the  honey-bees ; 

Creatures  that  by  a rule  in  nature  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a peopled  kingdom. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 
There  is  not  a creature  bears  life  shall  more  faithfully 
study  to  do  you  service  in  all  offices  of  duty  and  vows  of 
due  respect.  Ford,  Love’s  Sacrifice,  i.  L 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  677. 

3.  In  a limited  sense,  a human  being : used  ab- 
solutely or  with  an  epithet  (poor,  idle , low,  etc., 
or  good,  pretty,  sweet,  etc.),  in  contempt,  com- 
miseration, or  endearment : as,  an  idle  creature; 
what  a creature ! a pretty  crea  ture  ; a siveet  crea- 
ture. 

The  Avorld  hath  not  a sweeter  creature. 

Shale.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

4.  Something  regarded  as  created  by,  spring- 
ing from,  or  entirely  dependent  upon  some- 
thing else. 

That  this  English  common  law  is  the  creature  of  Chris- 
tianity has  never  been  questioned. 

A.  A.  Hodge , New  Princeton  Rev.,  III.  40. 

5.  Specifically,  a person  who  owes  his  rise  and 
fortune  to  another ; one  who  is  subject  to  the 
will  or  influence  of  another;  an  instrument ; a 
tool. 

Am  not  I here,  whom  you  have  made  your  creature? 
That  owe  my  being  to  you?  B.  J orison,  Volpone,  i.  1. 
By  his  subtlety,  dexterity,  and  insinuation,  he  got  now 
to  be  principal  Secretary ; absolutely  Lord  Arlington’s 
creature,  and  ungratefull  enough. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  22,  1674. 

6.  Intoxicating  drink,  especially  whisky. 
[Humorous,  from  the  passage  1 Tim.  iv.  4, 
“Every  creature  of  God  is  good,”  used  in  de- 
fense of  the  use  of  wine.] 

I find  my  master  took  too  much  of  the  creature  last 
night,  and  now  is  angling  for  a Quarrel. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon,  iii. 
That  you  will  turn  over  this  measure  of  the  comfortable 
creature,  which  the  carnal  denominate  brandy. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  iii. 
II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  body:  as,  crea- 
ture comforts. 

creaturelesst  (kre'tur-les),  a.  [<  creature  + 
-less.]  Without  creatures. 

God  was  alone 
And  creatureless  at  first. 

Donne,  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 

creaturely  (kre'tur-li),  a.  [<  creature  + -ly1.] 
Of  or  pertaining  ’ to  a created  or  dependent 


creaturely 

being ; having  the  character  and  limitations  of 
a creature.  [Rare.] 

Some,  not  keeping  to  the  pure  gift,  have  in  creaturely 
cunning  and  self-exaltation  sought  out  many  inventions. 

John  Woolrnan,  Journal,  iv. 

Christianity  rested  on  the  belief  that  God  made  all 
things  very  good,  and  that  the  evil  in  the  world  was  due 
to  sin  — to  the  perversity  of  the  creaturely  will. 

Prof.  Flint. 

creatureship  (kre'tur-skip),  n.  [<  creature  + 
-ship.]  The  state  of  being  a creature.  [Rare.] 

The  state  of  elect  and  non-elect,  afore  or  without  the 
consideration  of  the  fall,  is  that  of  creatureship  simply 
and  absolutely  considered.  Goodwin,  Works,  II.  iv.  134. 

creaturizet  (kre'tfir-Iz),  v.  t.  [<  creature  + -ize.] 
To  give  the  character  of  a created  being  or 
creature  to ; specifically,  to  animalize. 

This  sisterly  relation  and  consanguinity  . . . would  . . . 
degrade  and  creaturize  that  mundane  soul. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  594. 

creauncef,  n.  and  v.  See  creance . 
creauntf,  a.  See  creant 1. 
creaze  (krez),  n.  [Properly  craze , < craze , v .] 
In  mining , the  work  or  tin  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  huddle  in  dressing  tin  ore.  Pryce.  [Corn- 
wall.] 

crebricostate  (kre-bri-kos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  creher, 
close,  + costa , a rib,  + -ate1.]  In  conch.,  mark- 
ed with  closely  set  ribs  or  ridges, 
crebrisulcate  (kre-bri-sul'kat),  a.  [<  L.  creher , 
close,  + sulcus,  a furrow,  + -ate1.]  In  conch., 
marked  with  closely  set  transverse  furrows, 
crebritudet  (kreb'ri-tud),  n.  [<  LL.  crehritudo, 
< L.  creher , close,  frequent.]  Frequentness ; 
oftenness.  Bailey. 
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or  cabinet  for  the  display  of  plate,  etc. — 5. 
Eccles.,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
churches,  a small 
table,  slab,  or  shelf 
against  the  wall  of 
the  sanctuary  or 
chancel,  near  the 
epistle  side  of  the 
altar  (on  the  right  of 
one  facing  it).  On  the 
credence  are  placed  the 
cruets,  the  vessel  (canister, 
pyx,  or  ciborium)  for  the 
altar-breads,  the  lavabo- 
basin  and  napkin,  etc. 

Sometimes  a niche  in  the 
sanctuary-wall  serves  the 
same  purpose.  At  high 
mass  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  at  all 
celebrations  in  the  Angli- 
can Church,  the  elements 
are  taken  from  the  cre- 
dence at  the^time  of  the 
offertory.  In  the  Greek 
Church  there  is  no  cre- 
dence, the  table  in  the 
chapel  of  prothesis  (see 
prothesis)  serving  instead. 

Also  called  credence-table. 

= Syn.  1.  Confidence, 
trust,  faith. 

credencet  (kre'dens), 
v.  t.  [<  credence,  re.] 

To  give  credence  to; 
believe. 

In  credensing  his  tales. 

Skelton,  Why  Come  ye  not 
[to  Court  ? 


Credence,  i6th  century. 

From  a carving  in  Amiens  Cathe- 
dral. ( From  Viollet-Ie-Duc’s  " Diet, 
du  Mobilier  fra^ais.”) 


crebrity  (kreb'ri-ti),  re.  [<  L.  crebrita(t-)s,  close-  credence-table  (kre'dens-ta'-'bl),  n.  Same  as 
ness,  frequency,  icreber,  close,  frequent.]  Close  credence,  5. 

succession  ; frequent  occurrence ; frequency,  credencive  (kre-den'siv),  a.  [<  credence  + -ive.] 


[Rare.] 

I guess  by  the  crebrity  and  number  of  the  stones  remain- 
ing. A.  L.  Lems,  Jour,  of  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XV.  106. 

crebrous  (kre'brus),  a.  [<  L.  creber,  close,  fre- 
quent, + -ous.]  Near  together;  frequent;  fre- 
quently occurring.  [Rare.] 

Assisting  grace,  stirred  up  by  crebrous  and  frequent  acts, 
grows  up  into  an  habit  or  facility  of  working. 

^ Goodwin,  Works,  V.  i.  175. 

crfeche  (krash),  ft.  [F.,  < OF.  creche,  a crib,  > 
E.  cratch 2,  q.  v.]  1.  A public  nursery  where 

the  children  of  women  who  go  out  to  work  are 


Having  a strong  impulse  to  believe  and  act 
upon  testimony.  [Rare.] 
credenciveness  (kre-den'siv-nes),  n.  A social 
impulse  to  conformity  or  acquiescence ; a ten- 
dency to  believe  any  testimony.  [Rare.] 
credend  (kre-dend'),  n.  Same  as  credendum. 
credendum  (kre-den'dum),  n. ; pi.  credenda 
(-da).  [L.,  neut.  gerundive  of  credere,  believe : 
see  creed.  ] In  theol.,  something  to  be  believed; 
an  article  of  faith ; a matter  of  belief,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  agendum,  a matter  of  practice : 

usually  in  the  plural. 

cared  for  during  the  day,  usually  for  a small  credent  (kre'dent),  o.  [<  L.  creden(t-)s,  ppr. 
payment. — 2.  An  asylum  for  foundlings  and  of  credere,  believe:  see  credit.  Cf.  creant,  a 


infants  which  have  been  abandoned. 

Creciscus  (kre-sis'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Crex  ( Crec -) 
+ dim.  -tscres.]  A genus  of  very  small  dark- 
colored  crakes,  containing  such  species  as  the 
little  black  rail  of  North  America,  Creciscus  ja- 
maicensis.  Cabanis,  1856. 

credence  (kre'dens),  re.  [<  ME.  credence,  < OF. 
credence,  credance  (also  creance,  etc.),  faith,  = 
It.  credenza,  faith  (also  a cupboard,  etc.),  < ML. 
credentia,  faith,  < L.  creden(t-)s,  believing : see 
credent  and  credit,  v.  Cf.  creance,  a doublet  of 


doublet  of  credent,  and  grant,  which  is  closely 
related.]  1.  Believing ; inclined  to  believe  or 


credit 

= Sp.  credibilidad  = Pg.  credibilidade  - It.  cre- 
dibilitd,  < L.  as  if  *credibilita(t-)s,  < credibilis, 
credible : see  credible.']  1 . The  capability  or 
condition  of  being  credited  or  believed;  that 
quality  in  a person  or  thing  which  renders  him 
or  it  worthy  of  credence;  credihleness ; just 
claim  to  credit : as,  the  credibility  of  a witness; 
the  credibility  of  a statement  or  a narrative. 

The  credibility  of  the  Gospels  would  never  have  been 
denied,  if  it  were  not  lor  tile  philosophical  and  dogmatic 
skepticism  whicli  desires  to  get  rid  of  the  supernatural 
and  miraculous  at  any  price. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  § 78. 

2.  That  which  makes  credible;  evidence  of 
truth;  proof.  [Rare.] 

We  may  be  as  sure  that  Christ,  the  first-fruits,  is  already 
risen,  as  all  these  credibilities  can  make  us. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  68. 

3.  Credence;  credit;  belief.  [Rare  and  inac- 
curate.] 

Pleasing  fantasies,  the  cobweb  visions  of  those  dream- 
ing varlets,  the  poets,  to  which  I would  not  have  my  ju- 
dicious readers  attach  any  credibility. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  262. 
Historical  credibility,  the  validity  of  testimony,  as  de- 
pendent on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  witness,  or  on  the 
probability  of  the  fact  testified. 

credible  (kred'i-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  credible,  < OF. 
credible  (also  croidihle  and  credahle,  creahle,  cre- 
aule,  creavle,  F.  croyahle)  = Sp.  creihle  = Pg. 
crivel  = It.  credibile,  crcdcvole,  < L.  credibilis , 
worthy  of  belief,  < credere , believe:  see  credit. J 

1.  Worthy  of  credit  or  belief,  because  of  known 
or  obvious  veracity,  integrity,  or  competence : 
applied  to  persons. 

Aftur  they  ben  duly  warned  or  required  by  ij.  credible 
persones  of  the  seid  cite. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  377. 

No  one  can  demonstrate  to  me  that  there  is  such  an  isl- 
and as  Jamaica;  yet  upon  the  testimony  of  credible  per- 
sons I am  free  from  doubt.  Tillotson. 

2.  Capable  of  being  credited  or  believed,  be- 
cause involving  no  contradiction,  absurdity,  or 
impossibility;  believable:  applied  to  things. 

In  Japan  . . . ceremony  was  elaborated  in  books  so  far 
that  every  transaction,  down  to  an  execution,  had  its  va- 
rious movements  prescribed  with  a scarcely  credible  mi- 
nuteness. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 429. 

The  notions  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world  en- 
tertained by  our  forefathers  are  no  longer  credible. 

Huxley,  Science  and  Culture. 
Credible  Witness,  in  law:  (a)  A competent  witness:  as, 
a will  must  be  attested  by  two  or  more  credible  witnesses, 
(b)  A witness  not  disqualified  nor  impeached  as  unworthy 
of  credit : as,  the  fact  was  established  on  the  trial  by  the 
testimony  of  several  credible,  witnesses. 


a. . jjcuormg,  aaaoaaajcu.  iu  nmuevti  ur  tcamuuiij'  ui  several  cremate  witnesses. 

credit;  apt  to  give  credence  or  belief;  credu-  credibleness  (kred'i-bl-nes),  re.  Credibility; 


lous. 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

2.  Having  credit;  not  to  be  questioned. 

My  authority  bears  of  a credent  hulk ; 

That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  4. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both  uses.] 


worthiness  of  belief; 
[Rare.] 

The  credibleness  of 


just  claim  to  credit. 


credence.]  1.  Belief;  credit;  reliance  of  the  credential  (kre- den' shal),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF. 
mind  on  evidence  of  facts  derived  from  other  /lut  - 


sources  than  personal  knowledge,  as  from  the 
testimony  of  others. 

I can  not  sei  what  he  is,  but  wele  he  semed  a wise  man, 
and  therfore.I  yaf  to  his  counseile  credence. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  i.  47. 

These  fine  legends,  told  with  staring  eyes, 

Met  with  small  credence  from  the  old  and  wise. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Island  Ruin. 
Their  kings  suspect  each  other,  but  pretend 
Credence  of  what  their  lying  lips  disclose. 

B.  H.  Stoddard,  History. 
2.  That  which  gives  a claim  to  credit,  belief, 
or  confidence ; credentials : now  used  only  in 
the  phrase  letter  of  credence  (a  paper  intended 
to  commend  the  bearer  to  the  confidence  of  a 
third  person). 

He  left  his  credence  to  make  good  the  rest.  Tyndale. 

The  foresaid  Master  general  which  now  is  hath  caused 
vs  his  messengers  to  be  sent  with  letters  of  credence  vnto 
your  Maiestie.  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  148. 

What  Sign,  what  Powers,  what  Credence  do  you  bring? 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  xiv.  3. 
3f.  Some  act  or  process  of  testing  the  nature 
or  character  of  food  before  serving  it,  as  a pre- 
caution against  poison,  formerly  practised  in 
royal  or  noble  households. 

Credence  is  vsed,  & tastynge,  for  drede  of  poysenynge. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  196. 

Tasting  and  credence  (or  assaying)  belong  to  no  rank 
under  that  of  an  Earl. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  17,  note  3. 

4t.  In  medieval  times,  a side-table  or  side- 


. these  narratives. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  435. 
credibly  (kred'i-bli),  adv.  In  a manner  that 
deserves  belief;  upon  good  authority;  by  cred- 
ible persons  or  witnesses. 

And  so  at  the  Necquebars,  English  men  have  bought, 
as  I have  been  credibly  informed,  great  quantities  of  very 
good  Ambergriese.  Dumpier,  Voyages,  I.  73. 


credencial,  < ML.  * credentialis,  < credentia,  faith, 
credit : see  credence,  re.]  I.  a.  Giving  a title  to 
credit  or  confidence. 

Credential  letters  on  both  sides. 

Camden,  Elizabeth  (trans.),  an.  1600. 

II.  re.  1.  That  which  gives  credit ; that  which 
gives  a title  or  claim  to  confidence.  [Rare  in 
the  singular.]  ★ ...  „ ..... 

credit  (kred  it),  v.  t.  [<  L.  creditus,  pp.  of  cre- 
dere, believe,  trust,  confide,  = Ir.  cret-im  = 
Gael,  creid,  believe  (perhaps  from  L.),  = Skt. 


Philip  was  seen  by  one  credibly  informing  us,  under  a 
strong  guard. 

Mr.  Dudley,  in  New  England’s  Memorial,  p.  436. 

A covering  of  snow,  which,  by-the-by,  is  deep  enough,  so 
I am  credibly  informed,  to  drive  the  big  game  from  the 
[Yellowstone)  park  during  the  winter  months. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  677. 


For  this  great  dominion  here, 

Which  over  other  beasts  we  claim, 

Reason  our  best  credential  doth  appear. 

Buckinghamshire,  Ode  on  Brutus. 
2.  pi.  Evidences  of  right  to  credence  or  au- 
thority ; specifically,  letters  of  credence ; testi- 
monials given  to  a person  as  the  warrant  on 
which  belief,  credit,  or  authority  is  claimed  for 
him,,  as  the  letters  of  commendation  and  au- 
thorization given  by  a government  to  an  am- 
bassador or  envoy,  which  procure  for  him  rec- 
ognition and  credit  at  a foreign  court,  or  the  cer- 
tificate and  other  papers  showing  the  appoint- 
ment or  election  of  an  officer. 

To  produce  his  credentials  that  he  is  indeed  God’s  am- 
bassador. Trench. 

He  felt  that  he  had  shown  his  credentials , and  they  were 
not  accepted.  G.  W.  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Dreeme,  p.  2. 

Etiquette,  however,  demands  that  the  audience  for  pre- 
senting credentials  should  take  place  as  early  as  possible. 

E.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  136. 

In  very  many  cases  the  [medieval]  letters  were  little 
more  than  credentials.  The  real  news  was  carried  by  the 
bearer  of  the  letter. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  128. 


board  on  which  the  food  was  placed  to  be  tasted  credibility  (kred-i-bil'i-ti),  re.;  pi.  credibilities 
before  serving;  benoe,  in  later  use,  a cupboard  (-tiz).  [=  OF.  creablet'S,  croiableU,  F.  credibility 


grad-dadhdmi,  I believe  (pp.  grad-dadhat,  trust- 
ing, g raddhd,  trust,  faith,  desire),  < grad,  mean- 
ing perhaps  ‘heart’  (=  Gr.  mpdia  = L.  cor(d-) 
= E.  heart),  + t/  dha  (=  Gr.  dMvat  = L.  dare, 
give) : grad  being  used  only  in  connection  with 
this  verb.  In  some  senses  the  E.  verb,  like  F. 
creditor  (>  G.  creditiren  = Dan.  hredilere),  is 
from  the  noun.  Hence  (from  L.  credere ) also 
credit,  re.,  credible,  credent,  credence,  creant,  cre- 
ance, miscreant,  recreant,  creed,  grant,  etc.]  1. 
To  believe;  confide  in  the  truth  of;  put  cre- 
dence or  confidence  in : as,  to  credit  a report  or 
the  person  who  makes  it. 

Now  I change  my  mind, 

And  partly  credit  thinga  that  do  presage. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  v.  1. 

’Tis  an  easy  and  necessary  belief,  to  credit  what  our  eye 
and  sense  hath  examined. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  9. 

For  politeness’  sake,  he  tried  to  credit  the  invention,  but 
grew  suspicious  instead. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Bays,  p.  239. 

2.  To  reflect  credit  upon;  do  credit  to;  give 
reputation  or  honor  to. 


credit 

Gru.  Thou,  it  seems,  . . . callest  for  company  to  coun- 
tenance her. 

Curt.  I call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 

May  here  her  monument  stand  so, 

To  credit  this  rude  age. 

Waller,  Epitaph  on  Lady  Sedley. 

3.  To  trust;  sell  or  lend  in  confidence  of  future 
payment:  as,  to  credit  goods  or  money. — 4.  To 
enter  upon  the  credit  side  of  an  account ; give 
credit  for:  as,  to  credit  the  amount  paid;  to 
credit  the  interest  paid  on  a bond.=syn.  1.  To 
give  faith  to,  confide  in,  rely  upon. 

Credit  (kred'it),  n.  [=  D kredietz=Ot.  Dan.  Sw. 
kredit,  < F.  credits  Sp.  credito  = Pg.  It.  credito, 
< L.  creditum,  a loan,  credit,  neut.  of  creditus, 
pp.  of  credere,  trust,  believe,  confide.  The  other 
senses  are  directly  from  the  verb : see  credit,  v. 
Cf.  creed.]  1.  Belief;  faith;  a reliance  on  or 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  something  said  or 
done : used  both  subjectively  and  objectively. 

This  faculty  of  credit , and  accepting  or  admitting  things 
weakly  authorized  or  warranted,  is  of  two  kinds. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  48. 
There  is  no  composition  in  these  news, 

That  gives  them  credit.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Mrs.  Pindust  behaved  herself  with  such  an  air  of  inno- 
cence that  she  easily  gained  credit  and  was  acquitted. 

Addison , Trial  of  the  Dead  in  .Reason. 

What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give? 

The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 

Pope , R.  of  the  L.,  i.  39. 

As  slaves  they  would  have  obtained  little  credit,  except 
when  falling  in  with  a previous  idea  or  belief. 

De  Quinccy,  Herodotus. 

2.  Eepute  as  to  veracity,  integrity,  ability,  re- 
liableness, etc.;  right  to  confidence  or  trust; 
faith  due  to  the  action,  character,  or  quality  of 
a person  or  thing;  reputation:  as,  the  credit 
of  a historian ; a physician  in  high  credit  with 
the  profession ; the  credit  of  the  securities  is  at 
a low  ebb. 

To-morrow,  sir,  I wrestle  for  my  credit;  and  he  that  es- 
capes me  without  some  broken  limb  shall  acquit  him  well. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  1. 

How  many  wounds  have  been  given,  and  credits  slain, 
for  the  poor  victory  of  an  opinion  ! 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  3. 

3.  Good  repute;  favorable  estimation;  trust- 
ful regard  or  consideration. 

Nothing  was  judged  more  necessary  by  him  [our  Sa- 
viour] than  to  bring  the  vanities  of  this  World  out  of  that 
credit  and  reputation  they  had  gained  among  foolish  men. 

Stilling  fleet,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 
Yes,  while  I live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave. 

Pope , Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  120. 

4.  That  which  procures  or  is  entitled  to  belief 
or  confidence ; authority  derived  from  charac- 
ter or  reputation : as,  we  believe  a story  on  the 
credit  of  the  narrator. 

We  are  content  to  take  this  on  your  credit.  Hooker. 

Authors  of  so  good  credit  that  we  need  not  to  deny  them 
an  historical  faith.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  41. 

Exactly  so,  upon  my  credit,  ma’am. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

5.  One  who  or  that  which  brings  or  reflects 
honor  or  distinction. 

Charles  may  yet  be  a credit  to  his  family. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  3. 

He  [Frederic]  also  served  with  credit,  though  without 
any  opportunity  of  acquiring  brilliant  distinction,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Eugene. 

Macaulay , Frederic  the  Great. 

6.  Influence  derived  from  the  good  opinion  or 
confidence  of  others  ; interest ; power  derived 
from  weight  of  character,  from  friendship,  ser- 
vice, or  other  cause : as,  the  minister  has  credit 
with  the  prince ; use  your  credit  with  your  friend 
in  my  favor. 

Whose  credit  with  the  judge  . . . 

Could  fetch  your  brother  Horn  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  4. 

Credit  with  a god  was  claimed  by  the  Trojan,  . . . not 
on  account  of  rectitude,  but  on  account  of  oblations  made ; 
as  is  shown  by  Chryses’  prayer  to  Apollo. 

U.  Spencer,  Prill,  of  Sociol.,  § 344. 

7.  In  com. : (a)  Trust ; confidence  reposed  in  the 
ability  and  intention  of  a purchaser  to  make 
payment  at  some  future  time  either  specified  or 
indefinite:  as,  to  ask  or  give  credit ; to  sell  or 
buy  on  credit.  When  a merchant  gives  a credit,  he  sells 
his  wares  on  an  expressed  or  implied  promise  that  the  pur- 
chaser will  pay  for  them  at  a future  time.  The  seller  be- 
lieves in  the  solvency  or  probity  of  the  purchaser,  and  de- 
livers his  goods  on  that  belief  or  trust ; or  he  delivers 
them  either  on  the  credit  or  reputation  of  the  purchaser 
or  on  the  strength  of  approved  security. 

The  circulation  of  money  was  large.  This  circulation, 
being  of  paper,  of  course  rested  on  credit;  and  this  credit 
was  founded  on  banking  capital,  and  bank  deposits. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  March  18,  1834. 
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Manufactures  were  rude,  credit  almost  unknown ; society 
therefore  recovered  from  the  shock  of  war  almost  as  soon 
as  the  actual  conflict  was  over.  Macaulay. 

As  it  is,  he  has  to  buy  on  a credit,  an  uncertain  one  at  that, 
all  his  store  things.  The  merchant,  he  puts  on  so  much 
over  an’  above,  because  it’s  a credit  bargain. 

W.  M.  Baker , New  Timothy,  p.  231. 

(b)  The  reputation  of  solvency  and  probity 
which  entitles  a man  to  be  trusted  in  buying 
or  borrowing. 

Credit  supposes  specific  and  permanent  funds  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  interest,  with  a moral  certainty  of 
the  final  redemption  of  the  principal. 

A.  Hamilton,  Continentalist,  No.  iv. 

8.  In  bookkeeping,  the  side  of  an  account  on  which 
payment  is  entered : opposed  to  debit:  as,  this 
article  is  carried  to  one’s  credit  and  that  to  one’s 
debit.  Abbreviated  Cr. — 9.  A note  or  bill  is- 
sued by  a government,  or  by  a corporation  or 
individual,  which  circulates  on  the  confidence 
of  men  in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  is- 
suer to  redeem  it : distinctively  called  a bill  of 
credit. — 10.  The  time  given  for  payment  for 
anything  sold  on  trust:  as,  a long  credit  or 
a short  credit. — 11.  A sum  of  money  due  to 
some  person;  anything  valuable  standing  on 
the  creditor  side  of  an  account:  as,  A has  a 
credit  on  the  books  of  B;  the  credits  are  more 
than  balanced  by  the  debits. 

Credits  of  warehouse  receipts  and  hills  of  lading. 

The  American,  VII.  166. 

12f.  A credible  or  credited  report. 

I could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 

Yet  there  he  was  ; and  there  I found  this  credit, 

That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  3. 

Bill  of  credit.  See  def.  9,  and  bills. — General  credit  of 

a witness,  his  credibility,  or  general  character  for  veraci- 
ty, irrespective  of  any  particular  bias  in  the  case  in  which 
he  is  called. — Letter  of  credit,  an  order  given  by  bankers 
or  others  at  one  place  to  enable  a person,  at  his  option,  to 
receive  money  at  another  place.  In  legal  effect,  it  is  a re- 
quest that  credit  to  an  amount  stated  be  given  the  person 
mentioned,  coupled  with  the  engagement  that,  if  credit 
is  given,  the  writer  will  be  responsible  for  any  default 
on  the  part  of  the  holder.  Letters  of  credit  are  of  two 
kinds : general  when  addressed  to  any  and  all  persons, 
and  special  when  addressed  to  some  particular  individual 
or  company.  — Open  credit,  in  finance,  a credit  given  to 
a client,  against  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  draw,  although 
he  has  furnished  neither  personal  guaranties  nor  a de- 
posit of  securities. — Public  credit,  the  confidence  which 
men  entertain  in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  a nation 
or  community  to  make  good  its  engagements  with  its 
creditors ; or,  the  estimation  in  which  individuals  hold  the 
public  promises  of  payment,  as  affecting  the  security  of 
loans,  or  the  rate  of  premium  or  interest  on  them.  The 
phrase  is  also  used  of  the  general  financial  reputation  of 
a community  or  country. — To  open  a credit.  See  open. 

creditability  (kred//i-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  credi- 
table : see  -bility.]  The  quality  of  being  credi- 
table. 

creditable  (kred'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  credit  + -able.'] 
If.  Worthy  of  credit  or  belief ; credible. 

And  there  is  an  instance  yet  behinde,  which  is  more 
creditable  than  either,  and  gives  probability  to  them  all. 

Glanville , Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xxi. 

Creditable  witnesses.  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  III.  74. 

2.  Reputable;  bringing  credit,  honor,  repu- 
tation, or  esteem ; respectable ; of  good  re- 
port. 

A creditable  way  of  living.  Arbuthnot,  John  Bull. 

creditableness  (kred'i-ta-bl-nes),  n.  Reputa- 
bleness ; creditable  character,  condition,  or  es- 
timation; the  character  of  being  admired  or 
imitated. 

Among  all  these  snares,  there  is  none  more  entangling 
than  the  creditableness  and  repute  of  customary  vices. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

creditably  (kred'i-ta-bli),  adv.  Reputably; 
with  credit ; without  disgrace. 

He  who  would  be  creditably,  and  successfully,  a villain, 
let  him  go  whining,  praying,  and  preaching  to  his  work. 

South,  Sermons,  V.  218. 

credit  foncier  (kra-de7  fdn-sya7).  [F.,  lit.  land 
credit : credit , credit ; foncier t landed,  pertain- 
ing to  land,  < fonds,  ground,  landed  property, 
cash,  funds : see  credit , n.,  and  fund.']  An  asso- 
ciation that  lends  money  on  the  pledge  of  real 
estate.  Such  associations  are  of  two  kinds  : (a)  Those  in 
which  the  association  lends  money  on  real  estate  at  a fixed 
rate  of  interest,  and  issues  stock  based  on  the  property  thus 
pledged,  promising  to  pay  a fixed  rate  of  interest  thereon. 
The  stock  may  be  bought  by  any  person.  The  purchaser, 
in  effect,  buys  the  stock  on  the  promise  of  the  borrower 
coupled  with  the  pledge  of  his  property,  and  on  the  fur- 
ther promise  of  the  association.  This  form  is  common  in 
Germany.  (6)  Those  in  which  the  loan  is  repaid  by  instal- 
ments or  annuities  extending  over  a period  of  years,  gen- 
erally fifty.  Associations  of  this  kind  are  common  in 
France. 

Credit  Mobilier  (kred'it  mo-be7li6r;  F.  pron. 
kra-de7  mo-be-lya7).  [F.;  lit.  personal  credit: 
credit , credit;  mobilier,  personal  (of  property), < 
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mobile , movable  : see  credit , n.,  and  mobile.]  1. 
In  French  hist.,  a banking  corporation  formed  in 
1852,  under  the  name  of  the  “Soci6t6  g6nerale 
du  Credit  Mobilier,”  with  a capital  of  60,000,000 
francs,  for  the  placing  of  loans,  handling  the 
stocks  of  all  other  companies,  and  the  transac- 
tion of  a general  banking  business,  it  engaged 
in  very  extensive  transactions,  buying,  selling,  and  loaning 
in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  into  one  organized  whole  all 
the  stocks  and  credit  of  France,  and  was  apparently  in  a 
most  prosperous  condition  until  it  proposed  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  240,000,000  francs.  This  amount  of  paper 
currency  frightened  financiers,  and  the  government  for- 
bade its  issue.  From  this  time  the  company  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  closed  its  affairs  in  1867,  with  great  loss  to  all 
but  its  proprietors. 

2.  In  U.  S.  hist.,  a similar  corporation  char- 
tered in  Pennsylvania  in  1859  and  organized  in 
1863  with  a capital  of  $2,500,000.  Later,  after  pass- 
ing into  new  hands,  and  increasing  its  stock  to  $3,750,000, 
it  became  a company  for  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  For  a few  years  it  paid  large  dividends,  and  its 
stock  rose  in  value.  In  a trial  in  Pennsylvania  in  1872  as 
to  the  ownership  of  some  stock,  it  was  shown  that  certain 
congressmen  secretly  possessed  stock,  and  both  houses  of 
Congress  that  met  in  December  of  that  year  appointed 
committees  of  investigation.  The  Senate  committee  rec- 
ommended the  expulsion  of  one  member ; but  the  Senate 
did  nothing.  The  House  committee  recommended  the 
expulsion  of  two  of  its  members ; but  the  House,  instead, 
^passed  resolutions  of  censure. 

creditor  (kred'i-tor),  n.  [=  OF.  crediteur,  credi- 
tour  = 8p.  acreedor  = Pg.  acredor,  credor  = 
It.  creditore  = G.  creditor  = Dan.  Sw.  kreditor, 
< L.  creditor,  a creditor  (def.  2),  < credere,  pp. 
craKtes,  trust,  believe:  see  credit,  n.]  If.  One 
who  believes ; a believer. 

The  easy  creditors  of  novelties. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iii.  84. 

2.  One  to  whom  any  return  is  due  or  payable ; 
specifically,  one  who  gives  credit  in  business 
transactions;  hence,  one  to  whom  a sum  of 
money  is  due  for  any  cause : correlative  to 
debtor.  Abbreviated  Cr. 

My  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors. 

Franklin,  Way  to  Wealth. 

Catholic  creditor.  See  catholic.—  Creditor  exchanges. 
See  clearing-house. — Creditor’s  action,  or  creditor’s 
bill,  (a)  An  action  or  a bill  in  equity,  by  one  or  more 
creditors,  in  many  cases  in  behalf  also  of  all  other  credi- 
tors who  shall  come  in  under  the  judgment  or  decree,  to 
reach  assets  such  as  could  not  be  sold  on  execution  at 
law,  for  an  account  of  the  assets  and  a due  settlement  of 
the  estate  : commonly  called  a strict  creditor's  bill.  (6)  A 
similar  action  or  bill  to  set  aside  a fraudulent  transfer  of 
assets  which  may  be  sold  on  execution  : commonly  called 
a bill  in  the  nature  of  a creditor's  bill,  or  a bill  in  aid  of  an 
execution.—  Executor  creditor.  See  executor.—  Pre- 
ferred creditor,  a creditor  who  by  law  is  entitled  to  an 
advantage,  as  in  the  time  or  amount  of  payment,  not  pos- 
sessed by  other  creditors.—  Secondary  creditor,  in  Scots 
law,  an  expression  used  in  contradistinction  to  catholic 
creditor. — To  delay  creditors.  See  delay. 
creditress  (kred'i-tres),  n.  [<  creditor  + -ess: 
see  creditrix.]  A female  creditor, 
creditrix  (kred'i-triks),  n.  [=  It.  creditrice,  < 
LL.  creditrix  ( creditric -),  fern,  of  L.  creditor: 
see  creditor.  Cf.  creditress.]  A female  creditor. 

The  same  was  granted  to  Elizabeth  Bludworth,  his 
principal  creditrix.  I.  Walton,  Cotton. 

credit-union  (kred'it-u//nyon),  n.  A coopera- 
tive banking  society,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  lending  its  credit  or  money  to  its  members 
on  real  or  personal  property,  and  of  dividing 
among  them  any  profit  that  may  he  made.  See 
credit  foncier. 

crednerite  (kred'ner-It),  n.  [After  Professor 
C.  F.  Credner.]  An  oxid  of  manganese  and 
copper,  occurring  in  foliated  masses  of  an  iron- 
black  or  steel-gray  color. 

credo  (kre'do),  n.  [L.,  I believe:  see  creed.] 
1 . The  creed  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Anglican  churches. — 2.  A musical 
setting  of  the  creed,  usually  in  canon  or  fugue 
form.  It  comes  between  the  Gloria  and  the 
Sanctus. 

credulity  (kre-du'li-ti),  n.  [<  F.  credulity  = Sp. 
credulidad  = Pg.  credulidade  = It.  credulita,  < 
L.  credulita{t-)s,  < credulus,  credulous : see  cred- 
ulous.] A weak  or  ignorant  disregard  of  the 
nature  or  strength  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
a belief  is  founded ; in  general,  a disposition, 
arising  from  weakness  or  ignorance,  to  believe 
too  readily,  especially  impossible  or  absurd 
things. 

Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee, 

We  welcome  fond  credulity, 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii.  30. 

There  is  often  a portion  of  willing  credulity  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  veneration  which  the  most  discerning  men 
pay  to  their  political  idols. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist, 
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Credulity,  as  a mental  and  moral  phenomenon,  mani- 
fests itself  in  widely  different  ways,  according  as  it  chances 
to  be  the  daughter  of  fancy  or  terror. 

Lowell , Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  81. 
= Svn.  Fanaticism,  Bigotry t etc.  See  superstition. 

credulous  (kred'u-lus),  a.  [=  F.  credule  = Sp. 
credulo  = Pg.  It.  credulo,  < L.  credulus,  apt  to 
believe,  < credere,  believe:  see  creed.']  1.  Char- 
acterized by  or  exhibiting  credulity ; uncritical 
with  regard  to  beliefs;  easily  deceived;  gull- 
ible. 

A credulous  father,  and  a brother  noble, 

Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms 
That  he  suspects  none.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 

Children  and  fools  are  ever  credulous, 

And  I am  both,  I think,  for  I believe. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  4. 

2t.  Believed  too  readily.  [Rare.] 

'Twas  he  possessed  me  with  your  credulous  death. 

Beau,  and  FI. 

credulously  (kred'u-lus-li),  adv.  With  credu- 
lity. 

The  Queen,  by  her  Leiger  Ambassador,  adviseth  the 
King  not  too  credulously  to  entertain  those  Reports. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  394. 

credulousness  (kred'u-lus-nes),  n.  Credulity; 
readiness  to  believe  without  sufficient  evidence ; 
gullibility. 

Beyond  all  credulity  ...  is  the  credulousness  of  Athe- 
ists, whose  belief  is  so  absurdly  strong  as  to  believe  that 
chance  could  make  the  world,  when  it  cannot  build  ahouse. 

Clarke , Sermons,  I.  i. 

creed  (kred),  re.  [<  ME.  crede  (sometimes,  as 
L.,  credo),  < AS.  creda  — Icel.  Tcredda  (also,  af- 
ter L.,  kredo)  = MHG.  crede  (cf.  Gael,  ere) ; in 
other  languages  usually  in  L.  form,  OF.  F.  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  credo,  creed;  < L.  credo,  I believe, 
the  first  word  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Apos- 
tles’ and  Nieene  creeds ; 1st  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind. 
act.  of  credere,  believe,  trust,  confide : see  credit, 
v.]  1.  A statement  of  belief  on  any  subject, 

religious,  political,  scientific,  or  other;  especial- 
ly, a formal  statement  of  religious  belief ; a 
“ form  of  words,  setting  forth  with  authority 
certain  articles  of  belief  which  are  regarded  by 
the  framers  as  necessary  for  salvation,  or  at 
least  for  the  well-being  of  the  Christian  Church” 
(Scliaff,  The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  I.  i.).  in  the 
Protestant  churches  the  authority  of  creeds  is  relative 
and  limited,  and  always  subordinate  to  the  Bible  as  the 
only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In  the  Greek 
ami  Roman  Catholic  churches  the  creed  of  the  church 
is  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  over  the  believer  with 
the  Bible.  The  principal  historical  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom are  the  following : the  Apostles’  Creed  (see  apostle) 
and  the  Nieene  Creed  (see  Nieene),  the  latter  formulated 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  generally  accepted  by  Christian 
churches,  Protestant,  Greek,  and  Roman  Catholic;  the 
Athanasian  Creed  (see  Athanasian),  retained  by  the 
Church  of  England,  but  not  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  nor  by  other  Protestant  com- 
munities ; the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (a.d.  1563), 
the  great  symbol  of  Roman  Catholicism  ; the  Orthodox 
Confession  of  Mogilas  (seventeenth  century),  and  the  creed 
ratified  by  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  (1672),  both  recognized 
by  the  Greek  Church , the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530), 
the  symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church ; the  Helvetic  Confes- 
sions (two  confessions,  a first  and  a second  Helvetic  Con- 
fession, 1536, 1566),  adopted  by  Swiss  theologians  as  a state- 
ment of  the  reformed  faith  of  the  Swiss  churches ; the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  (1647),  the  symbol  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church ; the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1619), 
aimed  especially  at  Arminianism,  and  still  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  doctrine  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America ; the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  (1563-71)  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  (revised  in  1801)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States;  the  Savoy  Confession  (1658),  a Con- 
gregational symbol,  and  formerly  generally  accepted  by 
Congregationalists ; and  the  Twenty- five  Articles  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (1784),  of  which  the  first 
twenty-four  were  prepared  by  John  Wesley,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  A 
number  of  other  special  declarations  of  faith  by  other 
Protestant  bodies  are  of  less  historical  significance.  The 
word  creed,  however,  in  its  strict  sense  applies  only  to 
comparatively  brief  formulas  of  profession  of  faith  (as  the 
Apostles’  Creed),  beginning  with  the  words  “I  believe” 
or  “ We  believe,”  and  intended  to  be  used  at  baptism  or 
reception  of  converts,  or  in  public  worship. 

Also  wher  the  Postyllys  [Apostles]  made  Crede  of  ower 
feyth.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  29. 

And  the  Creed  was  commonly  then  called  the  Rule  of 
Faith.  Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  III.  ii. 

Men  of  science  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  creeds. 

Huxley,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  145. 

2.  What  is  believed ; accepted  doctrine ; espe- 
cially, religious  doctrine. 

Necessity  is  the  argument  of  tyrants,  it  is  the  creed  of 
slaves.  W.  Pitt,  Speech  on  the  India  Bill,  Nov.,  1783. 

Our  estimate  of  the  actual  creed  of  Lessing,  now  that 
all  the  materials  are  before  us,  is  very  difficult  to  fix. 

Prof.  Cairns,  Unbelief  in  the  18th  Century,  p.  215. 

creedt  (kred),  v.  t.  [<  creed,  re.,  or  directly  < L. 
credere,  believe:  see  creed,  re.,  and  cf.  credit,  «.] 
To  credit;  believe. 
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I marvelled,  when  as  I,  in  a subject  bo  new  to  this  age,  creem  (krem),  13.  t.  See  crim. 

concealed  not  my  name,  why  this  author  defending  that  t ™ 

part  which  is  so  creeded  by  the  people  would  conceal  his.  £teep  (irrepj^^b  i. , pret.  and  pp.  crept , ppr, 

Milton,  Colasterion. 


creedal  (kre'dal),  a.  [<  creed  + - al. ] Of  or 
pertaining  to  creed ; founded  upon  creed : as, 
creedal  unity.  [Rare.] 

Four  columns  . . . advocate  formal  or  creedal  unity, 
and  two  editorials  the  opposite. 

Church  Union,  Jan.  11,  1868. 

creedless  (kred'les),  a.  [<  creed  + -less.] 

Without  creed,  or  definite  formula  of  belief, 
creedsman  (kredz ' man),  re. ; pi.  creedsmen 
(-men).  [<  creeds,  poss.  of  creed,  + man.]  A 

maker  of  or  believer  in  a creed  or  creeds. 

“The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are 
few."  There  are  more  idlers  hereabouts  who  live  on  the 
charity  of  their  creedsmen  in  Europe  than  there  are  in- 
dustrious husbandmen.  The  Century,  XXXV.  180. 

creek1  (krek),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  creek  and 
crick,  < ME.  creke  (cf.  MD.  .kreke,  D.  kreek), 
usually  crike,  cry  Ice,  cryk,  an  inlet,  cove ; cf.  OF. 
crique,  a creek;  perhaps  connected  with  Icel. 
krilci,  anook,  Sw.  dial,  krik,  abend, nook,  corner, 
creek,  cove.  The  forms  and  senses  have  been  in 
part  confused.  In  the  United  States  creek  is 
commonly  pronounced  like  crick.  See  crick2.] 

1.  A small  inlet,  bay,  or  cove;  a recess  in  the 
shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a river,  or  of  any  consid- 
erable body  of  water. 

He  knew  wel  alle  the  haven  es,  as  thei  were,  . . . 

And  euery  cryke  [var.  cryk,  1 MS. ; creke,  Tyrwliitt]  in  Bre- 
tayne  and  in  Spayne. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T. , 1.  409. 

And  as  Almyghty  God  and  theyr  good  liap  wolde,  on 
Tewysdaye  in  the  nyght  the  rage  of  the  sayd  tempest  put 
theym  into  a lytell  kryke  bytwene  .ij.  hylles  at  the  shore. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  75. 

We  crossed  the  plain  near  the  sea,  and  came  to  a very 
small  bay,  or  creek.  . . . This  creek  is  the  old  harbour 
Metallum,  or  Metalia,  now  called  Matala. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  250. 

On  the  bank  of  Jordan,  by  a creek, 

Where  winds  with  reeds  and  osiers  whispering  play. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  25. 

2.  A small  stream ; a brook;  a rivulet.  [Com- 
mon in  this  sense  in  the  United  States  and 
Australia,  but  now  rare  in  England.]  See 
crick?. 

Lesser  streams  and  rivulets  are  denominated  creeks. 

Goldsmith. 

3f.  A turn  or  winding. 

The  passage  of  alleys,  creeks , and  narrow  lands. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  2. 

Hence — 4f.  A device;  an  artifice;  a trick. 

The  more  queynte  crekes  that  they  make, 

The  more  wol  I stele.  Chaucer,  Reeve’s  Tale,  1. 131. 

5.  A small  port  or  harbor  of  insufficient  im- 
portance to  have  a customs-station  of  its  own. 

[Eng.]  E.D. 

creek1!  (krek),  V.  i.  [<  creek! , n.]  To  twist  and 
wind;  form  a creek. 

The  salt  water  so  creeketh  about  it,  that  it  almost  insu-  . 

lateth  it  [a  town].  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  creep  (krep),  n, 

creek2f,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  creaks,  creeping.  [Rare 
creek-fish  (krek'fish),  n.  A local  name  in  the 
United  States  of  the  chub-sucker. 


K creeping.  [<  ME.  crepen  (pret.  crep , crap , crope, 
pi.  crupc , cropeny  crope , pp.  cropenf  crope),  < 
AS.  credpan  (pret.  credp , pi.  crupon , pp.  cropen ), 
creep,  crawl,  = OS.  kriopan  = OFries.  kriapa  = 
D.  kruipen  = MLG.  LG.  krupen  = Icel.  krjupa  = 
Sw.  krypa  = Dan.  krybe  — (with  ch  from  k = 
p)  OHG.  chriochan , MHG.  G.  kriechen , creep.] 

1.  To  move  with  the  body  near  or  touching  the 
ground,  as  a reptile  or  an  insect,  a cat  stealthily 
approaching  its  prey,  or  an  infant  on  hands  and 
knees. 

We  wol  nou3t  krepe  of  [out  of]  these  skinnes  lest  vs 
schathe  tidde  [harm  befall  us]. 

William  of  Paler ne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3084. 
The  slow-worm  creeps , and  the  thin  weasel  there 
Follows  the  mouse.  Tennyson,  Aylmer’s  Field. 

2.  In  hot. : (a)  To  grow  prostrate  along  the 
ground  or  other  surface.  (6)  To  grow  below 
the  surface,  as  rooting  shoots.  A creeping 
plant  usually  fastens  itself  by  roots  to  the 
surface  upon  which  it  grows. 

Oh,  a dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green, 

That  creepeth  o’er  ruins  old. 

Dickens , Pickwick,  vi. 

3.  To  move  along,  or  from  place  to  place, 
slowly,  feebly,  or  timorously ; move  impercep- 
tibly, as  time. 

Now  age  is  cropen  on  me  ful  stille, 

And  makith  me  oold  & blac  of  ble, 

And  y go  downeward  with  the  hille. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  84. 
The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel, 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 
Hour  after  hour  crept  by. 

Whittier,  Cassandra  Southwick. 

4.  To  move  secretly;  move  so  as  to  escape 
detection  or  evade  suspicion ; enter  unob- 
served. 


Of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houses,  and  lead 
captive  silly  women.  2 Tim.  iii.  6. 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

The  sophistry  which  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of 
argument.  Locke. 

5.  To  move  or  behave  with  extreme  servility 
or  humility;  move  as  if  affected  with  a sense 
of  humiliation  or  terror. 

They  creepe  a little  perhaps,  and  sue  for  grace,  till  they 
have  gotten  new  breath  and  recovered  their  strength 
agayne.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Like  a guilty  thing  I creep. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  viL 

6.  To  have  a sensation  as  of  worms  or  insects 
creeping  on  the  skin:  as,  the  sight  made  my 
flesh  creep. — 7.  To  move  longitudinally:  said 
of  the  rails  of  a railroad. 

The  south  track,  under  an  eastward  traffic  of  4,807,000 
tons,  crept  east  414  feet  on  the  approach,  and  240  feet  on 
the  bridge,  in  the  same  time.  Science,  V.  345. 

Syn.  Crawl,  Creep.  _ See  crawll. 

creep , v.]  1.  The  act  of 
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creeky  (kre'ki),  a.  [<  cm*1  + -y' L]  Contain- 
ing creeks;  full  of  creeks ; winding. 

A water,  whose  outgushing  flood 
Ran  bathing  all  the  creakie  shore  aflot. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellay,  st.  9. 
creel  (krel),  n.  [Sc.  creel,  creil,  creill,  crail,  < 
ME.  crele,  creill,  crelle,  < OF.  creil,  * creille , 
otherwise  greille,  < L.  craticula,  dim.  of  cratis, 
wickerwork,  a hurdle : see  crate,  n.,  and  com- 
pare grill,  a doublet  of  creel.  The  same  change 
of  cr-  to  gr-  appears  in  grate  as  related  to 
crate.]  1.  An  osier  basket  or  pannier.  Speci- 
fically—(a)  A basket  for  carrying  on  the  back  or  sus- 
pended  from  the  shoulder  : as,  a fish- wife’s  creel ; an 
angler’s  creel;  a miner’s  creel. 

We  hae  three  hundre’  [herring]  left  in  the  creel. 

C.  Reade,  Christie  Johnstone,  ii. 
(o)  A basket  or  cage  for  catching  lobsters  or  crabs. 

2.  In  angling,  fish  that  are  placed  in  a creel ; 
the  catch. — 3.  In  a spinning-machine,  a frame- 
work for  holding  bobbins  or  spools. — 4.  A kind 
of  frame  used  for  slaughtering  sheen  unon. 
[North.  Eng.] 

Also  crail. 

To  he  in  a creel,  or  to  have  one’s  wits  in  a creel, 

to  labor  under  some  temporary  confusion  or  stupefaction 
of  mind.  [Scotch.]  — To  coup  the  creels.  See  coupi. 
creel  (krel).  v.  t.  [<  creel,  ».]  In  angling,  to 
put  into  the  creel , hence,  to  capture  • as,  he 
creeled  fifty  trout. 

creel-frame  (krel'fram),  n.  In  a spinning-ma- 
chine, a frame  for  holding  the  bobbins  of  rov- 
ings which  are  to  be  spun. 


A gathering  creep.  Lowell. 

2.  In  coal-mining,  the  apparent  rising  of  the 
floor,  or  under-clay,  of  the  mine  between  the 
pillars,  or  where  the  roof  is  not  fully  supported, 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
strata.  If  the  under-clay  is  very  soft  and  the  pillars  are 
not  sufficiently  large,  a colliery  may  thus  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

3.  pi.  A sensation  as  of  something  crawling 
over  one ; a sensation  as  of  shivering.  See 
creep,  v.  %.,  6.  Also  called  creepers. 

They  [locusts!  got  into  one’s  hair  and  clothes,  and  gave 
one  the  creeps  all  over. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  vi. 

4.  Same  as  creeper,  6 (b).  G.  E.  Armstrong, 
^Torpedoes  and  Torpedo-vessels,  p.  134. 
creeper  (kre'pfir),  re.  [<  ME.  crepere,  a creeper, 

< AS.  credpere,  a cripple,  < credpan,  creep : see 
creep,  v.,  and  -er1  ] 1.  One  who  or  that  which 

creeps. — 2t.  One  who  cringes;  a sycophant. 

A Courtly  Gentleman  to  be  loftie  and  curious  in  coun- 
tenaunce,  yet  sometimes  a creeper , and  a curry  fauell  with 
his  supenours.  Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  245. 

3.  In  hot.,  a plant  which  grows  upon  or  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  upon 
any  othei1  surface,  sending  out  rootlets  from  the 
stem,  as  ivy  and  couch-grass,  the  common  Vir- 
ginia creeper  (Parthenocissus  quinquefolia),  and 
the  trumpet-creeper  ( Campsis  radicans).  See 
cut  under  Bignoniacese.  The  term  is  also  popularly 
applied  to  various  plants  which  are  more  properly  called 
climbers,  as  the  Canary  creeper  ( Tropseolum  peregrinum\ 
etc. 
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Virginia  Creeper  ( Parthenocissus  quinque folia),  a,  an  expanded 
flower;  b , diagram  of  flower. 

(From  Gray’s  “ Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  States.”) 

Winders  or  creepers,  as  ivy,  briony,  and  woodbine. 

- Bacon . 

The  little  cottages  embowered  in  creepers. 

British  Quarterly  lies.,  LXXXIII.  419. 

4.  In  ornith.,  a term  applied  to  very  many  birds, 
mostly  of  small  size  and  with  slender  bill, 
which  creep,  climb,  or  scramble  about  in  trees 
and  bushes.  Specifically — (a)  Any  bird  of  the  family 
Certhiidce,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  common  or 
brown  creeper  is  Certhia  familiaris.  (l>)  Some  bird  of  the 
American  family  Sylvicolidce  or  Mi  do  tilt  idee : as,  the  black- 
and-white  creeper,  Mniotilta  varia;  the  pin  e-creeper,  Den- 
droeca  pinus.  (c)  Some  bird  of  the  American  family  Dac- 
nidce  or  Caerebidce,  commonly  called  honey-creepers.  ( d ) 
Any  bird  of  the  South  American  family  Dendrocolaptidw 
or  Anabatidai,  commonly  called  tree-creepers. 

5.  A specimen  of  a breed  of  the  dom  _ 

with  legs  so  short  that  they  walk  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  and  do  not  scratch  like  common 
fowls. — 6.  A name  of  various  mechanical  de- 
vices and  utensils,  (a)  An  iron  used  to  slide  along  the 
grate  in  kitchens.  (f>)  An  instrument  of  iron  with  hooks 
or  claws  for  dragging  the  bottom  of  a well,  river,  or  har- 
bor, and  bringing  up  what  may  be  there.  [In  this  sense 
often  used  in  the  plural.]  _ (c)  An  iron  bar  joining  two  and- 
irons. (d)  A spiral  within  a revolving  cylindrical  grain- 
screen,  designed  to  impel  the  grain  toward  the  discharge 
end;  a conveyer  or  spiral  on  the  inner  surface.  E.  H. 
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creeplet  (kre'pl),  n.  [Dial,  form  of  cripple, 
resting  on  the  mod.  form  of  the  orig.  verb 
creep  : see  cripple.']  A cripple. 

Thou  knowest  how  lame  a creeple  the  world  is. 

Donne,  Anat.  of  World,  v.  238. 
creeple  (kre'pl),  v.  t.  To  squeeze ; compress. 
E.  1).  D.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

creeples  (kre'plz),  n.pl.  Nervous  fidgets  ; un- 
easy twinges.  E.  D.  D.  Only  in  provincial 
English  use. 

creep-mouse  (krep'mous),  o.  Still;  quiet.  [Col- 
loq.] 

It  will  not  much  signify  if  nobody  hears  a word  you  say ; 
you  may  be  as  creep-mouse  as  you  like,  but  we  must  have 
you  to  look  at.  Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xv. 

creepy1  (kre'pi),  a.  [<  creep  + -?/!.]  Chilled 
and  crawling,  as  with  horror  or  fear. 

One’s  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and  creepy. 

Browning,  The  Glove. 

creepy2,  creepy3.  See  creepie i,  creepie 2. 
creese,  iris  (kres,  kris),  n.  [Also  written  crease, 
cris,  criss,  kris,  kriss,  and  formerly  creeze;  < 
Malay  kris,  kris,  a dagger.  Cf.  clich.]  A short 


cremor 

cremation  (kre-ma'shon),  n.  [<  L.  crematio{n-). 
< cremare,  pp.  crematus,  burn:  see  cremate.] 
The  act  or  custom  of  cremating;  a burning,  as 
of  the  dead;  incineration ; incremation.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  dead  was  common  in  antiquity,  the  corpse  be- 
ing imperfectly  consumed  on  a funeral  pyre,  and  the  ashes 
and  bones  afterward  placed  in  an  urn.  (See  cinerary  urn 
under  cinerary.)  The  revival  of  the  practice  in  a more 
efficient  manner  has  been  advocated  in  recent  times  for 
sanitary  reasons,  and  to  some  extent  effected.  Various 
methods  of  cremation  have  been  proposed,  the  great  diffi- 
culty being  to  consume  tile  body  without  permitting  the 
escape  of  noxious  exhalations,  and  without  defiling  the 
ashes  with  foreign  substances.  In  W.  Siemens's  apparatus 
(a  modification  of  the  plan  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson)  the 
body  is  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  highly  heated 
air  and  combustible  gases,  so  as  to  he  entirely  consumed 
without  foreign  admixture,  while  the  furnace  is  so  con- 
structed that  no  noxious  effluvium  escapes  from  it. 

_ The  Mexicans  practiced  cremation;  and  whenmenkilled 
in  battle  were  missing,  they  made  figures  of  them,  and 
after  honouring  these,  burnt  them  and  buried  the  ashes. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 156. 

cremationist  (kre-ma'shon-ist),  n.  [<  crema- 
tion + -*«(.]  One  who  advocates  or  upholds 
the  practice  of  cremation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  as  a substitute  for  burial. 
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sword  or  heavy  dagger  m use  among  the  Malays  cremator  (kre-ma'tor),  n. 


of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 
It  is  peculiar  in  having  a waved  blade,  and  a handle  which 
is  rarely  in  the  prolongation  of  the  blade,  but  forms  a more 
or  less  oblique  angle  with  it. 

Their  [the  J avans’]  Crisses  or  Daggers  are  two  foote  long, 
waued  Indenture  fashion,  and  poysoned,  that  few  escape. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  542. 
By  his  side  he  wore  a gold-handled  lcriss,  and  earned  in 
his  right  hand  a be-flagged  lance  with  its  tip  sheathed — 
the  wedding  staff. 

H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  218. 

creesh,  creish  (kresh),  n.  [Sc. ; also  written 
creisch ; < Gael,  creis,  grease:  see  grease.] 
Grease;  tallow. 

5.  A specimen  of  a breed  of  the  domestic  fowl  creesh,  creish  (kresh),  v.  t.  [Sc.,  < creesli  creish 
wUh  l—  - i-  -i_i-  -..X  ,jf0  grease — To  creesh  one’s  loof,  literally,  to 

grease  one’s  palm ; give  one  a consideration  for  some  bene- 
fit conferred  or  expected ; bribe  one. 

creeshy  (kre'shi),  a.  [Sc.,  < creesh  + -y1.  Cf. 
Gael,  creissidh,  greasy.]  Greasy. 

Kilmarnock  wabsters,  fidge  and  claw, 

An*  pour  your  creeshie  nations.  . . . 

Swith  to  the  Laigh  Kirk  ane  an’  a’. 

Burns,  The  Ordination. 


...  „ crefisht,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  crawfish. 

Knight,  (e)  In  a carding-machine,  an  endless  moving  Creirgist,  n.  [W.,  < crair,  a relic  (cf.  creirfa  a 
apron,  or  two  aprons  placed  one  over  the  other,  by  which  place  for  relies  a relinunrv  i 4 - Jet 

O’)1 A°«^Tc“kingmennsil^f  iron,  with  Tho?t  a.«iests.  <*6  %f2-]  .A  reliquary:  used  with  c?em°carp  (krem'o-karp),  n. 


legs.  Also  called  spider,  (g)  pi.  Iron  frames,  containing  reference  to  reliquaries  which  exist  in  Wales 
spikes,  attached  to  the  feet  and  legs  to  assist  in  climbing  and  the  West  of  England, 
a tree  or  a telegraph-pole;  climbers.  (A)  An  iron  attached  erpish  n and  v Sno  ovWi 
to  the  boot-heel  to  Drevent  slinnino-  nmn  ion  (i)  A low  l ; ■ ,e?  creesll. 

W A low  crekeit)  n_  An  obsolete  form  of  creek  1. 

Wright.  creke2t,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  creak 1. 

cremaillere  (kre-mal-yar'),  re.  [<  F.  crimail- 
lere  (>  Sp.  gramallera),  pot-hook,  rack,  iron 


....  [<  LL.  cremator,  a 

burner,  consumer  by  fire,  < L.  cremare,  pp.  cre- 
matus, burn:  see  cremate,  and  cf.  crematorium.] 
A furnace  for  consuming  dead  bodies  or  refuse 
matter ; a crematory. 

A company  proposes  to  erect  two  cremators,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  this  purpose  [the  disposal 
of  garbage],  claiming  that  the  running  expenses  will  not 
exceed  $15.50  per  diem.  Science,  IX.  309. 

crematorium  (kre-ma-to'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  crema- 
toria (-a).  [<  NL.  crematorium ; see  crematory.] 
A crematory. 

crematory  (kre'ma-to-ri),  a.  and  re.  [<  NL. 
* crematorium  (neut.  crematorium,  n.),  < L.  cre- 
mare, pp.  crematus,  burn : see  cremate.]  I.  a. 
Serving  to  burn  or  consume  by  fire ; connected 
with  or  employed  in  cremation : as,  a crematory 
furnace. 

II.  n. ; pi.  crematories  (-riz).  An  establish- 
ment for  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in- 
cluding the  furnace  and  its  adjuncts. 

crembalum  (krem'ba-lum),  n.‘,  pi.  crembalct 
(-la).  [NL.,  < Gr.  <cpI/i/3<z/W,  a rattling  instru- 

ment to  heat  time  with  in  dancing,  like  a Cas- 
tanet.] An  old  name  for  the  jew’s-harp. 

Cremnitz  white.  See  white. 

[<  Gr.  Kpepavvvvcu , 


to  the  boot-heel  to  prevent  slipping  upon  ice. 
stool.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

7.  A low  patten  worn  by  women. 

[Prov.  Eng.] — 8.  pi.  Same  as  creep,  3. 

The  first  unpleasant  sensations  of  chilliness  are  the  so- 
called  creepers  running  down  the  spine. 

Sci.  Amer.,  X.  S.,  LIV.  329. 

9.  Same  as  creepie 1 — True  creepers,  the  birds  of 
the  subfamily  Certhiince.— Wall-creeper,  the  bird  Ti- 
chodroma  muraria. 

creep-hole  (krep'hol),  n.  1.  A hole  into  which 
an  animal  may  creep  to  escape  notice  or  dan- 
ger. Hence — 2.  A subterfuge;  an  excuse. 
creepie1,  creepy2  (kre'pi),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc., 
appar.  dim.  from  creep.]  A low  stool ; a cricket. 
Also  called  creeper,  creepie-stool,  and  creepie- 
chair,  and  in  Scotland  sometimes  denoting  the 
stool  of  repentance. 

The  three-legged  creepie-stools  . . . were  hired  out  at  a 
penny  an  hour  to  such  market  women  as  came  too  late  to 
find  room  on  the  steps.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  ii. 

creepie2,  creepy3  (kre'pi),  n.  A small  speckled 
*fowl.  S.  S.  Haldeman.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
creeping  (kre'ping),  ».  In  submarine  work,  the 


plate  with  holes,  K OF.  cremeille , < ML.  crama- 
culus,  a pot-hook,  dim.  of  Teut.  (D.)  kram , a 
hook,  cramp-iron : see  cramp!.]  Infield-fortifi- 
cation, the  inside  line  of  the  parapet,  so  traced 
as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a saw,  in  order  to 
afford  the  advantage  of  bringing  a heavier  fire 
to  bear  upon  the  defile  than  if  only  a simple 
^.face  were  opposed  to  it. 
cremaster  (kre-rnas'ter),  n.  and  a.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kpegaaryp,  a suspender,  one  of  the  muscles  by 
which  the  testicles  are  suspended,  < Kpepawvvat, 
icpe/iav  (=  Goth,  hramjan),  suspend,  hang.]  I. 
n.  1.  The  muscle  of  the  [spermatic  cord;  the 
suspensory  muscle  of  the  testicle,  consisting  of 
a series  of  fibers  derived  from  the  internal  ob- 
lique muscle  of  the  abdomen,  and,  let  down  in 
loops  upon  the  cord.— 2.  In  entom.,  a name 
given  by  Kirby  to  little  hook-like  processes  on 


act  of  dragging  with  creepers  or  grapnels  to  - , , ,,  - , , , - 

recover  a lost  object;  specifically,  dragging  PuP8ei.  by  which  they  suspend  themselves  during 
with  a creeper  or  grapnel  for  the  electric  cables  PuPation  j hence,  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
by  which  a submarine  mine-field  is  exploded.  pu?a  of  a?y  1?seot  which  undergoes  complete 
creeping-disk  (kre' ping-disk),  n.  The  sole  of  f?etamorPhosis>  serving  for  the  attachment  of 
the  foot  of  a mollusk,  as  a slue  or  a snail  , 6 PuPa-  It  is  the  homologue  of  the  anal  plate  of  the 

creeping-jack  (kre'ping-jak),  n The  stonecrop,  pIX  13  fore3hadowea  in  tllat  °f  “*1 

n „ 3t-  A kook  for  hanging  a pot  or  other  vessel 

creeping-jenny  (kre  pmg-jen"]),  n.  Money-  over  a fire. 

wort  or  herb-twopence,  Lysimaclna  nummula-  II.  a.  Suspensory ; pertaining  to  the  cre- 
rla"  . , master:  as,  the  cremaster  muscle, 

creepmgly  (kre  pmg-li),  adv.  By  creeping;  cremasteric  (krem-as-ter'ik),  a.  [<  cremaster 
slowly;  with  the  motion  of  an  insect  or  a rep-  + -ic.]  In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  cremaster: 

..  as,  a cremasteric  artery ; cremasteric  fibers. 

creeping-sailor  (kre'ping-sa"lpr),  n.  The  beef-  cremate  (kre'mat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cremated, 
steak  saxifrage,  Saxtfraga  sarmentosa.  ppr.  cremating.  [<  L.  crematus,  pp.  of  cremare, 

Creep lllg-sheet  (kre  pmg-sbet),  The  feed-  burn,  used  particularly  of  burning  the  dead; 


Kpepav  ( see  cremaster),  hang,  + napirdg,  fruit.]  A 
fruit,  as  that  of 
the  Apiaccee, 
consisting  of 
two  or  more  in- 
dehiscent,  infe- 
rior, one-seeded 
carpels,  separat- 
ing at  maturity 
from  each  other 
and  from  the 
slender  axis.  Al- 
so called  carpa- 
delium. 

Cremona1  (kre-mo'na),  n.  [For  vremona  violin  : 
see  def.]  Any  violin  made  at  Cremona,  Italy, 
by  the  Amati  family,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
by  Stradivarius  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  These  instruments  are  considered  to 
excel  all  others,  and  are  highly  prized.  The  name  is  often 
improperly  applied  to  any  old  Italian  violin. 

Cremona2  (kre-mo'na),  n.  [Corruption  (in  imi- 
tation of  CremonaX)  of  cromorna,  F.  cromorne, 
itself  a corruption  of  G.  krummhorn ; see  krumm- 
horn.]  Same  as  cromorna. 


Cremocarp. 

a,  fruit  of  Crithmum  marititnum / b, 
section  of  same,  showing  the  two  distinct 
one-seeded  carpe1*' 


Cremonese  (kre  md-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  ».  [< 

It.  Cremonese,  < Cremona.] 


ing-apron  of  a carding-machine.  E.  K.  Knight. 
See  creeper,  6 ( e ). 

creeping-sickness  (kre'ping-sik"nes),  n.  The 
gangrenous  form  of  ergotism.  See  ergotism. 


perhaps  akin  to  carbo,  coal  (see  carbon),  Skt. 

V <}ri,  roast,  boil.]  To  burn  up  or  destroy  by  

heat;  specifically,  to  consume  (a  dead  body)  cremort  (kre'mor),  re.  [L.  cremor,  thick  juice 
by  intense  beat,  as  a substitute  for  burial.  or  broth,  ML.  cream,  etc, ; see  cream!  J Thick 


I.  ci.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Cremona,  a city  of  northern  Italy  for- 
merly famous  for  its  violins.  See  Cremona1. 

The  term  “a  Cremona,”  or  “a  Cremonese  violin,”  is  of- 
ten incorrectly  used  for  an  old  Italian  instrument  of  any 
make.  Grove,  Diet.  Music,  I.  416. 

II.  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A native  or  natives  of 
Cremona. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mantuans 
had  repulsed  the  Cremonese. 

C.  C.  Perkins , Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xxvii. 

Cremonian  (kre-mo'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

Italian  geometer  Luigi  Cremona Cremonian 

congruency.  See  congruency.  — Cremonian  corre- 
spondence, a one-to-one  correspondence  of  the  points 
in  two  planes,  such  that  to  every  straight  line  in  either 
plane  there  corresponds  a conic  in  the  other.  There  are 
three  Cremonian  foci  in  each  plane,  where  all  the  conics 
in  that  plane  corresponding  to  right  lines  in  the  other  in- 
tersect. 


Crenate  and  Doubly  Crenate  Leaves. 


cremor 

juice,  or  a substance  resembling  it : as,  “chyle 
or  cremor,”  Bay. 

cremosint,  cremosinet  (krem'o-zin),  re.  Obso- 
lete forms  of  crimson. 
crems,  n.  See  Icrems ; 

crena  (kre'na),  n. ; pi.  crense  (-ne).  [NL. 
*crena  (ML.  * crena f),  connected  with  It.  dial. 
crena,  f.,  cran,  m.,  = OF.  crene,  crenne,  f., 
cren,  cran,  F.  cran  (Walloon  cren),  m.,  a notch ; 
origin  unknown.  The  supposed  L.  crena,  for- 
merly read  in  Pliny  (11,  37,  68,  § 180),  is 
a mistake.  “ But  the  word,  with  its  derivative 
crenatus,  has  been  used  freely  in  Modern 
Latin  since  the  sixteenth  century.”  N.  E.  D.] 

1.  In  entom.,  a small,  linear,  raised  mark 
resembling  a wrinkle ; one  of  the  projections 
of  a crenate  surface  or  margin. — 2.  In  anat., 
one  of  the  small  projections  by  which  the  bones 
of  the  skull  fit  together  in  the  sutures. 

crenate1  (kre'nat),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  crenatus,  < 
L.  crena,  a notch:  see  crena.]  I.  a.  1.  Notched; 

indented;  scal- 
loped. (a)  In  hot., 
having  the  margin 
cut  into  even  and 
rounded  notches  or 
scallops,  as  a leaf. 
When  the  scallops 
have  smaller  ones 
upon  them,  the 
leaf  is  said  to  be 
doubly  crenate. 
The  cells  are  elongated,  . . . their  margins  being 
straight  in  the  Yucca  and  Iris,  but  minutely  sinuous  or 
crenated  in  the  Indian  corn. 

W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 377. 

(b)  In  entom.,  having  indentations,  not  sufficient  to  be 
called  teeth,  the  exterior  outline  of  which  is  rounded : said 
of  a margin. 

2.  In  fort.,  same  as  crenelated.  See  also  cre- 
nelle. 

Also  crenated. 

II.  n.  A zigzag  or  tooth-shaped  work,  or 
notch,  in  a wall  or  line  of  fortifications ; a cre- 
nelle. [Rare.] 

Many  bastions  and  crenates.  H.  Coppie. 

crenate2  (kre'nat),  n.  [<  cren{ic)  + -ate1.]  A 
salt  of  crenic  acid. 

crenately  (kre'nat-li),  adv.  In  a crenate  man- 
ner ; with  crenatures. 

crenation  (kre-na'shon),  n.  [<  crenate  + -ion.] 
Same  as  crena  ture. 

From  three  to  five  of  the  crenations  being  usually  visible. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-water  Algfe,  p.  119. 

crenature  (kren'a-tur),  n.  [<  NL.  crenatura,  < 
crenatus,  crenate : see  crenate1.]  In  bot.,  a tooth 
of  a crenate  leaf,  or  of  any  other  crenate  part. 
crencle1],  ®.  A Middle  English  form  of  crinkle. 
crencle2  (kreng'kl),  n.  Same  as  cringle  (a). 
crenel  (kren'el),  n.  [<  OF.  crenel,  a notch,  em- 
brasure, F.  creneau  = Pr.  cranel,  < ML.  crenel- 
lus,  dim.  of  (L.)  crena : see  crena.  Cf.  camel  and 
crenelle.  See  also  cranny1.]  If.  The  peak  at 
the  top  of  a helmet. — 2.  Same  as  crenelle. — 3. 
In  hot.,  a tooth  of  a crenate  leaf ; a crenature. 
crenelate,  crenellate  (kren'e-lat),  v. ; pret. 
and  pp.  crenelated,  crenellated,  ppr.  crenelating, 
crenellating.  [<  ML.  as  if  *crenellatus,  pp.  of 
*crenellare  (OF.  creneler),  < crenellus,  an  embra- 
sure: see  crenel,  crenelle.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  fur- 
nish with  battlements  or  embrasures;  render 
defensible  by  adding  battlements,  as  a house. 
— 2.  To  cut  loopholes  through,  as  a wall. 

II.  intrans.  To  add  crenelations ; render  a 
place  defensible  by  battlements. 

The  licence  to  crenellate  occasionally  contained  the  per- 
mission to  enclose  a park  and  even  to  hold  a fair. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 472. 

crenelate,  crenellate  (kren'e-lat),  a.  Same  as 
crenulate. 

crenelated,  crenellated  (kren'e-la-ted),  p.  a. 

1 . Same  as  embattled.  See  also  crenelate,  v. — 

2.  Furnished  with  crenelles,  as  a parapet  or 
breastwork : specifical- 
ly, in  arch.,  applied  to 
a kind  of  embattled  or 
indented  molding  of 
frequent  occurrence  in 
Norman  work. 

The  snow  still  lay  in  islets 
on  the  grass,  and  in  masses 
on  the  boughs  of  the  great 
cedar  and  the  crenelated  cop- 
ing of  the  stone  walls. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda, 

[xxxv. 

3.  Fluted;  channeled; 
covered  with  indenta-  Crenelated  Molding. 

Norman  doorway,  Kenilworth 
mons.  church, Warwickshire,  England. 
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The  crenellated  surface  of  the  sea,  modelled  with  rare 
delicacy  and  elaboration,  adds  to  the  charm  of  a capital 
specimen  of  modern  English  landscape  painting. 

Athenaeum , No.  3073,  p.  377. 

Also  crenate , crenated , crenelled. 
crenelation,  crenellation  (kren-e-la'shon),  n. 
[<  crenelate,  crenellate,  v.,  + -ion.]  1.  The  act 
of  rendering  a building  defensible  by  the  addi- 
tion of  battlements  or  by  the  cutting  of  loop- 
holes. See  crenelate,  v. 

The  usage  of  fortifying  the  manor-houses  of  the  great 
men.  . . went  along  way  towards  making  every  rich  man’s 
dwelling-place  a castle.  The  fortification  or  crenellation 
of  these  houses  or  castles  could  not  be  taken  in  hand  with- 
out the  royal  licence.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 472. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  crenelated. 
— 3.  A battlement. 

The  platforms,  the  bastions,  the  terraces,  the  high- 
perched  windows  and  balconies,  the  hanging  gardens  and 
dizzy  crenellations  of  this  complicated  structure,  keep  you 
in  perpetual  intercourse  with  an  immense  horizon. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  46. 
4.  Any  notch  or  indentation, 
crencle  (kra-ne-la'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  ('render : 
see  crenelate,  re.]  In  her.,  same  as  embattled. 
crenelet  (kren' e-let),  n.  [Dim.  of  OF.  crenel, 

F.  creneau,  battlement : see  crenelle.]  A small 
crenelle. 

The  sloping  crenelets  of  the  higher  towers. 

C.  Meade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xliii. 

crenellate,  crenellated,  etc.  See  crenelate,  eta. 
crenelle  (kre-nel'),  n.  [<  OF.  crenelle,  fern,  of 
crenel,  < ML.  crenellus,  an  embrasure,  battle- 
ment : see  crenel.]  One  of  the  open  spaces  of  a 
battlemented  parapet  which  alternate  with  the 
merlons  or  cops.  See  battlement.  Also  crenel. 

The  Sultan  Abd  el  Hamid,  father  of  Mahmoud,  erected 
a neat  structure  of  cut  stone,  whose  crenelles  make  it  look 
more  like  a place  of  defence  than  of  prayer. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  261. 

There  it  stands,  big,  battlemented,  buttressed,  marble, 
with  windows  like  crenelles.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  li. 

crenelled  (kren'eld),  a.  Same  as  crenelated. 

The  king  was  asked  to  establish  by  statute  that  every 
man  throughout  England  might  make  fort  or  fortress, 
walls,  and  crenelled  or  embattled  towers,  at  his  own  free 
will.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 472. 

crengle  (kreng'gl),  n.  Same  as  cringle  (a), 
crenic  (kre'nik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kpi/vy,  Doric  upava,  a 
spring;  cf.  Kpowbg,  a spring.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a spring : used,  only  in  crenic  acid,  a white, 
uncrystallizable  organic  acid  existing  in  vege- 
table mold  and  in  the  ocherous  deposits  of  fer- 
ruginous waters.  By  oxidation  it  forms  apo- 
crenic  acid  (which  see,  under  apocrenic). 
Crenilabrus  (kren-i-la'brus),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
crena,  a notch  (see  crena),  4-  labrum,  a lip.] 
A genus  of  fishes,  of  the  section  Acanthoptery- 
gii  and  family  Labridce,  to  which  the  gilthead 
or  goldenmaid  and  the  goldfinny  or  goldsinny 
belong.  Several  species  have  English  names. 

G.  melops  is  the  Conner,  gilthead,  goldenmaid, 
goldfinny,  or  goldsinny.  Other  common  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  of  fishes  are  C.  tinea  and  C. 
cinereus. 

crenkle  (kreng'kl),  n.  Same  as  cringle  (a). 
Crenuchina  (kren-u-k!'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cre- 
nuchus  + -ina.]  In  Gunther’s  system  of  classi- 
fication of  fishes,  a group  of  Characinidce.  The 
technical  characters  are  : an  adipose  dorsal  fin,  teeth  in 
both  jaws  well  developed,  dorsal  fin  rather  elongate,  gill- 
openings  wide  (the  gill-membrane  not  being  attached  to 
the  isthmus),  belly  rounded,  and  no  canine  teeth.  Of 
two  known  species,  one  is  South  American  and  the  other 
African. 

Crenuchus  ( (kren'u-kus),  re.  [NL.  (Giinther, 
1883).]  Tile  typical  genus  of  Crenuchina. 
crenula  (kren'u-la),  re. ; pi.  crenula;  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  crena,  a notch:  see  crena.]  In  pool., 
a little  notch ; a little  curved  wrinkle  on  a sur- 
face ; one  of  the  teeth  of  a crenulate  edge. 

The  rudiments  of  feet  resembling  obsolete  tubercles  or 
crenulce.  Say. 

crenulate,  crenulated  (kren'ii-lat,  -la-ted),  a. 
[<  crenula  + - ate 1 (4-  -ed2).]  Notched  ; marked 
as  with  notches. 

In  most  parts  it  [phonolite]  has  a conchoidal  fracture, 
and  is  sonorous,  yet  it  is  crenulated  with  minute  air-cavi- 
ties. Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  96. 

Specifically — (a)  In  bot.,  having  the  edge  cut  into  very 
small  scallops,  as  some  leaves.  Also  crenelate,  crenellate. 

( b ) In  conch.,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  indented  margin 
of  a shell.  The  fine  saw-like  edge  of  the  shell  of  the  cockle, 
which  fits  nicely  into  the  opposite  shell,  is  a familiar  exam- 
ple. (c)  In  entom.,  finely  crenate  or  waved : as,  a crenulate 
margin. 

crenulation  (kren-fi-la'shon),  n.  [<  crenulate 
+ -ion.']  1.  The  state  of  being  crenulated; 

a series  of  notches ; specifically,  the  crenate 
marking  of  the  margin  of  some  leaves.  See  cut 
under  crenate.— 2.  Fine  striation.  [Rare.] 
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The  markings  at  the  sides  of  the  petals  [in  Extracrinus] 
are  much  more  delicate  than  in  Pentacrinus,  having  more 
the  character  of  striae  or  crenulation  than  of  coarse  ridges. 

Science,  IV.  223. 

creodont  (kre'o-dont),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Creodonta. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Creodonta. 

Creodonta  (kre-o-don'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kpbag,  flesh,  + bbov f ( bSovr -)  = E.  tooth;  cf.  Gr. 
Kpeofibrog,  carnivorous.]  A group  of  fossil  mam- 
mals, considered  by  Cope  a suborder  of  his 
Bunotheria,  containing  forms  ancestrally  re- 
lated to  existing  Carnivora,  and  divided  by  him 
into  the  five  families  Arctocyonidse,  Miacidse, 
Oxysenidse,  Amblyctonidse,  and  Mesonychidse. 

Creodonta  were  not  such  dangerous  animals  as  the  car- 
nivora, with  some  possible  exceptions,  because,  although 
they  were  as  large,  they  generally  had  shorter  legs,  less 
acute  claws,  and  smaller  and  more  simple  brains. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVII.  610. 

creole  (kre'ol),  re.  and  a.  [=  D.  kreool  = G. 
Jcreole  = Dan.  hrcol,  < F.  creole  = Pg.  crioulo  = 
It.  creolo,  < Sp.  criollo,  a creole;  said  to  he  a 
negro  corruption  of  Sp .*criadillo,  dim.  of  criado, 
a servant,  follower,  client,  lit.  one  bred,  brought 
up,  or  educated  (see  creat).  pp.  of  criar,  breed, 
beget,  bring  up,  educate,  lit.  created  L.  creare, 
create:  see  create.]  I.  re.  1.  In  the  West  Indies 
and  Spanish  America : (a)  Originally,  a native 
descended  from  European  (properly  Spanish) 
ancestors,  as  distinguished  from  immigrants  of 
European  blood,  and  from  the  aborigines,  ne- 
groes, and  natives  of  mixed  (Indian  and  Euro- 
pean, or  European  and  negro)  blood,  (b)  Loose- 
ly, a person  bom  in  the  country,  but  of  a race 
not  indigenous  to  it,  irrespective  of  color. — 2. 
In  Louisiana:  (a)  Originally,  a native  descended 
from  French  ancestors  who  had  settled  there ; 
later,  any  native  of  French  or  Spanish  descent 
by  either  parent;  a person  belonging  to  the 
French-speaking  native  portion  of  the  white 
race. 

Many  Spaniards  of  rank  cast  their  lot  with  the  Creoles 
[of  Louisiana].  But  the  Creole s never  became  Spanish ; 
and  in  society  balls  where  the  Creole  civilian  met  the 
Spanish  military  official,  the  cotillon  was  French  or  Span- 
ish according  as  one  or  the  other  party  was  the  stronger. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  xvi. 

(6)  A native-born  negro,  as  distinguished  from 
a negro  brought  from  Africa. 

II.  a.  1 . Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  a creole  or  the  creoles : as,  creole  songs ; cre- 
ole dialects. 

Among  the  people  a transmutation  was  going  on.  French 
fathers  were  moving  aside  to  make  room  for  Creole  sons. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  v. 
2.  Of  immediate  West  Indian  growth,  but  of 
ultimate  European  or  other  foreign  origin: 

as,  creole  chickens ; creole  roses Creole  dialect, 

the  broken  English  of  the  creoles  of  Louisiana  and  the 
neighboring  region.— Creole  negro,  a negro  born  in  a 
part  of  the  West  Indies  or  the  United  States  now  or 
originally  Spanish  or  French.—  Creole  patois,  tire  cor- 
rupt French  spoken  by  the  negroes  and  creole  negroes  of 
Louisiana. 

creolean  (kre-6'le-an),  a.  [<  creole  + -can.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  creoles;  creole. 
[Rare.] 

creoliant  (kre-6'li-an),  re.  and  a.  [<  creole  + 
-ian.]  I.  re,  A creole.  Goldsmith. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  creoles. 

You  are  bom  a manorial  serf  or  creolian  negro. 

Godtvin,  On  Population,  p.  472. 

creophagOUS  (kre-of'a-gus),  a.  [<  Gr.  h-permryog, 
flesh-eating,  < ttpbag,  flesh,  + <j>ayelv,  eat.]  Flesh- 
eating; carnivorous. 

It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  these  are  exceptional  cre- 
ophagous  Protophytes,  parallel  at  a lower  level  of  struc- 
ture to  the  insectivorous  Phanerogams. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  831. 

Creophilse  (kre-of'i-le),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  spe- 
ag,  flesh,  + <f>l?Mg,  loving.]  In  Latreille’s  classifi- 
cation of  insects,  a subtribe  of  Muscides,  having 
very  large  alulets,  nearly  covering  the  balan- 
cers, represented  by  such  genera  as  Eclnnomyia, 
Ocyptera,  and  Musca,  and  including  the  flesh- 
flies. 

creosol,  creasol  (kre'o-,  kre'a-sol),  re.  [As creos- 
ote, creas-ote,  + -ol.]'  A colorless  oily  liquid 
(CgH10O2)  of  an  agreeable  odor  and  a burning 

^.taste. 

creosote,  creasote  (kre'o-,  kre'a-sot),  re.  [=  F. 
creosote  = Sp.  creosota  = It.  creosoto  = D.  kreo- 
soot  = G.  Dan.  kreosot,  < NL.  creosota,  < Gr.  tepeag 
(combining  form  prop,  spto-),  flesh,  + cur-  in 
cur-rip,  preserver,  < afo&iv,  preserve,  save.]  A 
substance  first  prepared  from  wood-tar,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  repeated  solution  in 
potash,  treatment  with  acids,  and  distillation. 
It  is  also  obtained  from  crude  pyroligneous  acid.  In  a pure 
state  it  is  oily,  heavy,  colorless,  refracts  light  powerfully, 
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and  has  a sweetish,  burning  taste,  and  a strong  smell  as  of 
peat-smoke  or  smoked  meat.  It  is  so  powerful  an  anti- 
septic that  meat  will  not  putrefy  after  being  plunged  into 
a solution  of  one  per  cent,  of  creosote.  Wood  treated  with 
it  is  not  subject  to  dry-rot  or  other  decay.  It  has  been 
used  in  surgery  and  medicine  as  an  antiseptic  with  great 
success,  but  it  is  now  almost  superseded  by  the  cheaper  and 
equally  efficient  carbolic  acid.  It  is  often  added  to  whisky, 
to  give  it  the  peat-reek  flavor.  Also  written  Jcreosote,  kre- 
asote. 

creosote,  creasote  (kre'o-,  kre'a-sot),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  creosoted,  creasoted,  ppr.  creosoting,  cre- 
asoting.  [<  creosote,  creasote,  ».]  To  apply  cre- 
osote or  a solution  of  creosote  to ; treat  with 
creosote : as,  to  creosote  wood  to  prevent  its  de- 
cay. 

An  equally  favorable  and  decisive  result  was  obtained 
from  the  pieces  of  fir  creosoted  at  Amsterdam. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  III.  655. 

creosote-bush  (kre'o-sot-bush),  n.  A zygo- 
phyllaceous  evergreen  shrub,  Covillea  tridenta- 
ta,  of  northern  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  region, 
very  resinous,  and  having  a strong,  heavy  odor. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  by  the  Mexicans  as  a 
remedy  for  rheumatism  and  also  to  give  a red  color  to 
leather. 

creosote-water  (kre'o-sot-wa/ter),  n.  A one 
per  cent,  solution  of  creosote  in  water : the  aqua 
creosoti  of  the  pharmacopoeia, 
crepance,  crepane  (kre'pans,  -pan),  n.  [<  L. 
crepare,  ppr.  crepan(t-)s,  break:  see  crepitate, 
and  cf.  craven,  crevice1.]  Awound  in  ahindleg 
of  a horse  caused  by  striking  with  the  shoe  of 
the  other  hind  foot,  in  the  vice  called  “inter- 
fering.” 

cr@pe  (krap),  n.  [P. : see  crape.]  Crape, 
crepelt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cripple. 
crepe-lisse  (krap'les'),  n.  [F.,  smooth  crape: 
crSpe,  crape;  lisse,  smooth.]  A fine  thin  silk 
material,  used  for  women’s  ruchings,  dresses, 
etc. 

crepera  (krep'e-ra),  n. ; pi.  creperce  (-re).  [NL., 
fern,  of  L.  creper,  dusky,  dark:  see  crepuscle.] 
In  entom.,  an  undefined  portion  of  surface  hav- 
ing a paler  color  on 
a dark  ground ; a 
pale  mark  fading  at 
the  edges  into  the 
ground-color, 
crepida  (krep'i-da), 
n. ; pi.  crepidce  (-de). 

> [L.,<  Gr.  spr/Trlg,  acc. 
upytriSa,  a kind  of 
boot  or  shoe : see 
def.]  In  classical 
antiq.,  a foot-cover- 
ing or  shoe  varying 
much  in  type,  qual- 
ity, and  use;  spe- 
cifically, a Greek  sandal,  of  which  the  upper 
portion,  inclosing  the  foot,  was  a more  or  less 
close  network,  chiefly  of  leather  thongs, 
crepidoma  (kre-pi-dd'ma),  n. ; pi.  crepidomata 
(-ma-ta).  [Gr.  KpyKldufia,  < Kpyrrlg  (upyiTid-),  a 
foundation:  see  crepida.]  The  entire  founda- 
tion of  an  ancient  temple,  including  the  stereo- 
bate  and  the  stylobate. 

Crepidula  (kre-pid'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  crepi- 
dula, a small  sandal,  dim.  of  crepida,  a sandal, 
< Gr.  spy-ids  (spyrnd-),  a half-boot: 
see  crepida.]  A genus  of  taanio- 
glossate  pectinibranchiate  mol- 
lusks,  of  the  family  Calyptraiidce 
or  bonnet-shells ; the  slipper-lim- 
pets. They  have  an  oval,  very  convex 
shell,  within  which  is  a shelt-like  parti- 
tion. There  are  many  species,  of  most 
parts  of  the  world.  C.  fomimta  and  C. 
plana  are  two  common  species  of  the 
United  States. 

crepilt,  n.  A Middle  English  form 
of  cripple.  Chaucer. 
crepinet,  n.  Same  as  crespine.  Cotgrave. 
Crepis  (kre'pis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  crepis;  an  un- 
*known  plant,  < Gr.  spyirls,  found  only  iu  sense 
of  ‘boot,  base,  foundation,’  etc.:  see  crepida.] 
A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Cichoriacese, 
with  many  species  of  herbaceous  annuals 
with  milky  juice,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
with  several  species  in  western  North  America ; 
the  hawk’s-beard.  The  leaves  are  radical,  and  the  flow- 
ers numerous,  small,  yellow  or  purplish,  with  the  corollas 
all  ligulate  and  the  pappus  white  and  soft. 

crepitaculum  (krep-i-tak'u-lum),  n. ; pi.  crepi- 
tacula  (-la).  [L.,  a rattle,  <(  crepitare , pp.  crepi- 

tatus,  rattle:  see  crepitate.]  1.  An  ancient  in- 
strument resembling  the  castanets.  — 2.  In 
cool.,  a rattle  or  rattling-organ,  as  that  on  the 
tail  of  a rattlesnake . See  cut  under  ra  ttlesnake. 
— -3.  A talc-like  spot  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
wings  of  certain  Locustidx.  Pascoe. 


Crepidae.—  From  statue  of  Sophocles, 
in  the  Lateran  Museum,  Rome. 


Slipper-limpet, 
Crepidula  forni- 
cata. 
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crepitant  (krep'i-tant),  a.  [=  F.  crepitant  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  crepitante,<  L.  crepitan(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
crepitare:  see  crepitate.]  1.  Crackling:  spe- 
cifically applied,  in  pathol.,  to  the  pathognomic 
sound  of  the  lungs  in  pneumonia. — 2.  In  en- 
tom., having  the  power  of  crepitation, 
crepitate  (krep'i-tat),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  crepi- 
tated, ppr.  crepitating.  [<  L.  crepitatus,  pp.  of 
crepitare  (>  F.  crepiter  = Sp.  Pg.  crepitar  = It. 
crepitare),  creak,  rattle,  clatter,  crackle,  etc., 
freq.  of  crepare,  pp.  crepitus,  creak,  rattle,  etc., 
burst  or  break  with  a noise,  crash.  Cf.  craven, 
crevice1,  from  the  same  ult.  source.]  1.  To 
crackle;  snap  with  a sharp,  abrupt,  and  rap- 
idly repeated  sound,  as  salt  in  fire  or  during 
calcination. 

Policy  and  principle  . . . would  have  been  crepitating 
always  in  their  declivity. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  I.  28. 
Specifically — 2.  To  rattle  or  crackle;  use  the 
crepitaculum,  as  a rattlesnake. — 3.  In  entom., 
to  eject  suddenly  from  the  anus,  with  a slight 
noise,  a volatile  fluid  having  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  smoke  and  a strong  pungent  odor, 
as  certain  bombardier-beetles  of  the  genus 
* Brachinus  and  its  allies, 
crepitation  (krep-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  crepita- 
tion = Sp.  crepitacion  = Pg.  crepitagdo,  < L. 
as  if  *crepitatio(n-),  < crepitare,  pp.  crepitatus, 
crackle : see  crepitate.]  1 . A crackling  noise, 
resembling  a succession  of  minute  explosions, 
such  as  the  crackling  of  some  salts  in  calcina- 
tion, or  the  noise  made  in  the  friction  of  frac- 
tured bones  when  moved  in  certain  directions ; 
also,  in  pathol.,  the  grating  sensation  felt  by 
the  hand  when  applied  to  fractured  bones  under 
movement;  crepitus. 

The  pent  crepitation  of  dozens  of  India  fire-crackers, 
which  the  youth  of  Pierpont  were  discharging  all  about 
the  village  green.  H.  W.  Preston,  Year  in  Eden,  x. 

Specifically — 2.  In  pathol.,  certain  sounds  de- 
tected in  the  lungs  by  auscultation ; the  pecu- 
liar crackling  sound  which  characterizes  pneu- 
monia; crepitant  rales. — 3.  The  action  of  a cre- 
pitaculum,  as  of  that  of  a rattlesnake ; stridu- 
lation. — 4.  In  entom.,  the  act  of  ejecting  a pun- 

fent  fluid  from  the  anus,  with  a slight  noise, 
ee  crepitate,  3. 

crepitative  (krep'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  crepitate  + 
-we.]  Having  the  power  of  crepitating;  crepi- 
tant. 

The  Indians  north  of  Hudson’s  Bay  designate  the  aurora 
Edtliin  (reindeer  cow),  because  it  shares  the  crepitative 
quality  of  that  animal’s  hide  when  it  is  rubbed,  and  gives 
off  sparks.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  433. 

crepitus  (krep'i-tus),  n. ; pi.  crepitus.  [L.,  a 
rattling,  a crackling  noise,  < crepare,  crackle, 
etc.:  see  crepitate.]  1.  A crackling  noise ; crep- 
itation. Specifically — 2.  The  sound  heard  or 
grating  sensation  felt  when  the  fractured  ends 
of  a broken  bone  are  rubbed  against  each  other. 
cr6pon  (kre-pon',  as  E.  krep'on),  n.  [F.  crepon, 

< crepe,  crape : see  crape.]  A stuff  resembling 
crape,  but  not  so  thin  and  gauzy,  made  of  wool 
or  silk,  or  of  silk  and  wool  mixed,  etc. 
creppint,  n.  Same  as  crespine. 
crept  (krept).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
creep. 

crepult,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  cripple. 
Chaucer. 

crepuscle,  crepuscule  (kre-pus'l,  -kul),  n.  [= 

F.  crepuscule  = Sp.  crepus'culo  = Pg.  It.  crepus- 
culo,  < L.  crepusculum,  twilight,  < creper,  dusky, 
dark;  said  to  be  of  Sabine  origin.]  Twilight; 
the  light  of  the  morning  from  the  first  dawn  to 
sunrise,  and  of  the  evening  from  sunset  to  dark- 
ness. [Now  rare.] 

The  sturdy  long-lived  Crepuscule  of  our  southern  climes 
is  unborn  and  unknown  here. 

W.  U.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  103. 

crepuscular  (kre-pus'ku-lar),  a.  [=  F.  crepus- 
culaire  = Sp.  Pg.  crepuscular,  < L.  *crepuscu- 
lar-is,  < crepusculum,  twilight:  see  crepuscle.] 
I.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  twilight;  glim- 
mering. 

The  tree  which  has  the  greatest  charm  to  Northern  eyes 
is  the  cold,  gray-green  ilex,  whose  clear,  crepuscular  shade 
is  a delicious  provision  against  a Southern  sun. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  163. 

2.  In  zool.,  flying  or  appearing  in  the  twilight 
or  evening,  or  before  sunrise : as,  the  crepuscu- 
lar or  nocturnal  Lepidoptera. 

The  tree-toad,  or  Hyla,  being  crepuscular  in  habits,  was 
found  difficult  to  study.  Science,  III.  66. 

Those  [flying-squirrels]  that  I have  seen,  near  home,  are 
so  strictly  crepuscular  that  only  the  initial  movements  of 
their  nocturnal  journeys  are  readily  traced. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  640. 
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Crepuscularia  (kre-pus-ku-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  L.  * crepuscularis  : see  crepuscular.] 
In  entom.,  in  Latreille’s  system,  the  second  fam- 
ily of  Lepidoptera  ; the  sphinxes  or  hawk-moths, 
corresponding  to  the  Linnean  genus  Sphinx, 
and  divided  into  four  sections,  Uesperisphin- 
ges,  Sphingides,  Sesiasides,  and  Zygcmides,  cor- 
responding to  the  Fabrician  genera  Castnia, 
Sphinx,  Sesia,  and  Zygwna,  and  nearly  to  mod- 
ern families  of  similar  names.  They  connect  the 
diurnal  with  the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  but  are  now  ranged 
with  the  Heterocera  as  distinguished  from  Rhopalocera. 

crepuscule,  n.  See  crepuscle. 
crepusculine  (kre-pus'ku-lin),  a.  [As  crepuscule 
+ -ine1.]  Crepuscular.’  [Rare.] 

High  in  the  rare  crepusculine  ether. 

II.  P.  Spofford,  Poems,  p.  7. 

crepusculous  (kre-pus'kii-lus),  a.  [<  crepuscule 
4-  -OMS.]  Pertaining  to  twilight;  glimmering; 
imperfectly  clear  or  luminous. 

The  beginnings  of  philosophy  were  in  a crepusculous  ob- 
scurity, and  it  is  yet  scarce  past  the  dawn. 

Glanville,  Seep.  Sci.,  xix. 

crepusculum  (kre-pus'ku-lum),  n.  [L.,  twi- 
light, dusk:  see  crepuscle'.]  Twilight. 

Cres.,  cresc.  In  music,  common  abbreviations 
of  crescendo. 

crescet,  v.  i.  [ME.  crescen  (also  cresen,  in  part 
by  apheresis  from  encresen,  increase : see 
crease 2)  = OF.  crestre,  croistre,  F.  croitre  = Pr. 
crescer,  creisser  = Sp.  crecer  = Pg.  crescer  = It. 
crescere,  < L.  cresccrc,  increase,  grow,  inceptive 
verb,  < creare,  make,  create : see  create.  From 
L.  crescere  are  ult.  E.  accrease  = accresce,  en- 
crease  = increase,  decrease,  crescent,  increscent, 
decrescent,  excrescent,  etc.]  To  grow;  increase, 
crescencet  (kres'ens),  n.  [=  OF.  crescence, 
creissance,  croissance,  F.  croissance  = Sp.  cre- 
cencia  = Pg.  crescenga  = It.  crescenza,  < L.  cre- 
scentia,  an  increase,  < crescen(t-)s,  ppr. : see 
crescent.]  Increase ; growth.  E.  D. 
crescendo  (kre-shen'do),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  ppr.  of 
crescere,  < L.  crescere,  increase  : see  cresce.]  I. 
a.  In  music,  gradually  increasing  inforce  or  loud- 
ness; swelling.  Often  abbreviated  to  cres.  or 
cresc.,  or  represented  by  the  character  -<(• — 
Crescendo  pedal,  in  organ-building:  (a)  A pedal  by  which 
the  various  stops  may  be  successively  drawn  until  the  full 
power  of  the  instrument  is  in  use.  Generally  this  mecha- 
nism does  not  affect  the  stop-knobs,  so  that  it  may  start 
from  any  given  combination,  and  by  the  use  of  the  dimin- 
uendo pedal  may  return  to  the  same.  ( b ) The  swell  pedal 

II.  n.  A passage  characterized  hy  increase 
+of  force. 

crescent  (kres'ent),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  = OF. 
creissant,  croissant,  F.  croissant  = Sp.  creciente 
= Pg.  It.  crescente,  < L.  crescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cre- 
scere, come  forth,  grow,  increase : see  cresce. 
II.  n.  Now  spelled  to  suit  the  adj.  and  the  orig. 
L.  form ; early  mod.  E.  also  cressant,  < ME. 
cressent,  cressaunt,  < OF.  creissant,  croissant,  F. 
croissant  = Sp.  creciente  = Pg.  It.  crescente,  the 
new  moon,  a crescent,  < L.  creseen(t-)s,  sc.  luna, 
the  increasing  moon  : see  the  adj.]  I.  a.  1.  In- 
creasing ; growing : specifically  applied  to  the 
moon  during  its  first  quarter,  when  its  visible 
portion  is  increasing  in  area,  in  the  curved  form 
called  a crescent  (see  II.). 

Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  439. 

There  is  many  a youth 
Now  crescent,  who  will  come  to  all  I am, 

And  overcome  it.  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
Our  sympathy  from  night  to  noon 
Hose  crescent  with  that  crescent  moon. 

Locker,  Castle  in  the  Air. 
2.  Shaped  like  the  appearance  of  the  moon 
during  its  first  quarter. — Crescent  fissure,  a Assure 
of  the  brain  which  indents  the  dorsomesal  margin  of  the 
hemisphere  near  the  fore  end,  so  as  to  appear  upon  both 
the  dorsal  and  the  mesal  aspect,  its  length  in  these  two 
aspects  being  approximately  equal,  and  its  dorsal  part 
being  at  a right  angle  with  the  meson  ; the  frontal  fissure 
of  Owen ; the  crucial  sulcus  of  others.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  constant  and  well-marked  sulci  of  the  brain  of  the 
Carnivora  and  the  higher  mammals  generally. 

II.  n.  1 . The  period  of  apparent  growth  or 
increase  of  the  moon  in  its  first  quarter : as, 
the  moon  is  in  its  crescent.—  2.  The  increasing 
part  of  the  moon  in  its  first  quarter,  or  the  sim- 
ilarly shaped  decreasing  part  in  its  last  quar- 
ter, when  it  presents  a bow  of  light  terminat- 
ing in  points  or  horns : as,  the  crescent  of  the 
moon.  Hence  — 3.  The  moon  itself  in  either 
its  first  or  its  last  quarter ; the  new  or  the  old 
moon.  [Poetical.] 

Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  skies, 

And  the  faint  crescent  shoots  by  fits  before  their  eyes. 

Drydcn. 

4.  Something  in  the  shape  of  the  crescent 
moon ; a crescent-shaped  object,  construction. 


Heraldic  Cres- 
cent. 


crescent 

device,  or  symbol.  Specifically—  (a)  The  Turkish  stan- 
dard, which  bears  the  figure  of  a crescent,  and,  figuratively, 
the  Turkish  military  power  itself.  The  use  of  the  cres- 
cent as  the  Turkish  emblem  dates  from  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  (1453) ; it  had  been  considered  in  a sense 
an  emblem  of  the  city,  and  was  assumed  by  the  Turkish 
sultans  in  commemoration  of  their  signal  conquest. 

The  cross  of  our  faith  is  replanted, 

The  pale,  dying  crescent  is  daunted. 

Campbell , Song  of  the  Greeks. 
The  crescent  glittering  on  the  domes  which  were  once 
consecrated  by  the  venerated  symbol  of  his  faith. 

Prescott , Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 
(6)  In  her.,  a bearing  in  the  form  of  a young  or  new  moon, 
usually  borne  horizontally  with  the  horns 
'S  7 uppermost.  See  decrescent  and  incres- 

cent. 

A second  son  differences  his  arms  with 

a crescent. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra 
[ser.),  i.  114. 

(c)  In  arch.,  a range  of  buildings  in  the 
form  of  a crescent  or  half-moon : as, 
Lansdowne  Crescent  in  London. 

5.  A Turkish  military  musical  instrument  with 
bells  or  jingles. — 6.  A defect  in  a horse’s  foot, 
when  the  coffin-bone  falls  down.  E.  D. — 7. 
In  lace-making , a cordonnet  of  considerable  pro- 
jection inclosing  part  of  the  pattern  of  point- 
lace,  giving  it  relief,  and  separating  it  from  the 
ground  or  from  other  parts  of  the  pattern.  Thus, 
if  a leaf  is  made  of  cloth -stitch,  it  may  be  surrounded  by 
a crescent  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  with  half  as 
much  projection,  and  this  again  by  a ring  of  ornamental 
loops  or  couronnes. 

8.  A small  roll  of  bread  of  various  kinds,  made 
in  the  form  of  a crescent. 

At  noon  I bought  two  crisp  crescents  ...  at  a shop 
counter.  The  Century,  XXXII.  939. 

Crescent  City,  the  by-name  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
from  the  crescent-shaped  bend  of  the  Mississippi  river  in 
its  front.— Crescent  reversed,  ill  her.,  a crescent  with 
the  horns  turned  downward. — Crescents  Of  Gianuzzi, 
in  anat.,  the  peculiar  crescentiform  bodies  found  lying  in 
the  alveoli  of  salivary  glands,  between  the  cells  and  the 
membrana  propria.  Also  called  demilunes  of  Heidenhain. 
— Order  Of  the  Crescent,  a Turkish  order  instituted  in 
1799,  and  awarded  only  for  distinguished  bravery  in  the 
naval  or  military  service.  It  was  abolished  in  1851.  An 
order  of  the  crescent  was  founded  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in 
Sicily  in  1268,  but  had  a short  existence.  Rend  of  Anjou, 
count  of  Provence  and  titular  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
founded  another  short-lived  order  of  the  crescent  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

crescent  (kres'ent),  v.  t.  [<  crescent,  n.]  1.  To 
form  into  a crescent.  — 2.  To  surround  partly 
in  a semicircular  or  crescent  form.  [Rare.] 

A dark  wood  crescents  more  than  half  the  lawn. 

Seward,  Letters,  vi.  195. 

crescentade  (kres-en-tad'),  n.  [<  crescent  + 
-ade,  formed  after  crusade.]  A war  or  military 
expedition  under  the  flag  of  Turkey,  for  the  de- 
fense or  extension  of  Mohammedanism.  See 
crescent,  n.,  4 (a),  and  compare  crusade L 
crescented  (kres'en-ted),  a.  [<  crescent  + -ed?.] 

1.  Adorned  with  a crescent;  in  her,,  decorated 
with  crescents  at  the  ends  * said  of  any  bearing 
that  may  receive  them,  as  a cross  or  saltier. — 

2.  Bent  like  or  into  a crescent. 
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crescentic  (kre-sen'tik),  a.  [<  crescent,  n.,  + 
-ic.]  Having  the  form  of  a crescent. 

In  the  shade  of  a very  thick  tree-top  the  sun-flecks  are 
circular  like  the  sun  ; but  during  an  eclipse  they  are  cres- 
centic, or  even  annular.  Le  Conte , Light,  p.  27. 

Douglas  Bay,  with  its  romantic  headlands,  crescentic 
shores,  etc.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXV.  520. 

crescentically  (kre-sen'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
crescentic  manner  or  shape;  crescentwise. 
crescentiform  (kre-sen'ti-form),  a.  [<  L.  cres- 
cents, crescent,  + forma,  shape.]  Crescen- 
tic in  form;  shaped  like  a crescent:  in  stool., 
said  specifically  of  various  parts,  as  joints  of  the 
antenn®  or  palpi  of  insects, 
crescentoid  (kres'en-toid),  a.  [<  crescent  + 
-oid.~\  Crescent-like ; crescentiform. 

Neither  kind  of  tubercles  crescentoid,  but  united  in 
pairs.  E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  250. 

crescent-shaped  (kres'ent-shapt),  a.  Shaped 
like  a crescent ; lunate ; crescentiform. 
crescentwise  (kres'ent-wiz),  adv.  In  the  shape 
of  a crescent. 

crescive  (kres'iv),  a.  [<  cresce  + -fee.]  Increas- 
ing; growing;  crescent.  [Archaic.] 

The  prince  obscur’d  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness ; which,  no  doubt, 

Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night, 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 
The  great  and  crescive  self,  rooted  in  absolute  nature, 
supplants  all  relative  existence,  and  ruins  the  kingdom  of 
mortal  friendship  and  love.  Emerson,  Experience. 

creset,  V.  See  crease 2. 

creshawk  (kres'hak),  n.  [<  cres-  (prob.  due  ult. 
to  F.  cresserelle,  crecerelle — Cotgrave),  a kestrel : 
see  kestrel  and  ftawfe1.]  The  kestrel.  Montagu. 
cresmet,  n.  and  v.  A Middle  English  form  of 

chrism. 

cresol  (kre'sol),  n.  [<  cres-,  for  creosote,  + -ol.~\ 
The  general  name  of  the  three  isomeric  phe- 
nols of  the  composition  C7H80,  occurring  in 
coal-  and  wood-tar.  Two  are  crystalline  solids 
and  one  a liquid.  Also  cresylic  acid  and  cressol. 
cresotic  (kre-sot'ik),  a.  [For  creosotic,  < creo- 
sote + -ic.  ] Relating  to  or  containing  creosote. 
— Cresotic  acid,  C^HsO;.,  an  acid  derived  from  cresylic 
alcohol. 

crespt,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  crisp. 
crespinet,  n.  [OF.,  also  crepine,  F.  crepine,  a 
fringe,  caul,  kell,  < crespe , lawn,  Cyprus,  crape : 
see  crape.']  A net  or  caul  inclosing  the  hair, 
used  as  a head-dress  in  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  represented  as  projecting  greatly, 
in  bosses  or  in  horn-shaped  protuberances,  in  front  of  the 
ears.  Also  crisp,  crispine,  crespinette. 
crespinettet,  n.  [OF.,  dim.  of  crespine : see  cres - 
+pine.]  Same  as  crespine. 
cress  (kres),  n,  [Early  mod.  E.  also  lcerse,  Jcarse, 
tears ; < ME.  cresse , cres , also  transposed,  lcerse, 
leers,  carse,  < AS.  cresse , cerse , ccerse  = D. 
leers  = OHG.  cresso , cressa,  MHG.  G.  kresse , 
cress;  the  Scand.  forms,  Sw.  krasse  = Dan. 
karse,  are  prob.  borrowed  from  LG.  or  HG.,  as 
are  also  OF.  kerson,  creson , F.  cresson  = Pr. 
creissoun  = It.  crescione  = Cat.  crexen , < ML. 
cresso(n-),  cresco(n-),  later  also  crisonium  (the 
Romance  forms  being  popularly  referred  to 
L.  crescere , grow:  see  cresce ),  and  Slov.  kresli, 
kreslia  = Lett,  kresse , cress.  Origin  of  Teut. 
word  doubtful;  possibly  from  verb  repr.  by 
OHG.  cliresan , MHG.  kresen , creep.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  many  species  of  plants,  most  of 
them  of  the  family  Brassicaccse.  Water-cress, 
Boripa  Nasturtium,  is  used  as  a salad,  and  is  valued 
in  medicine  (or  its  antiscorbutic  qualities.  The  leaves 
have  a moderately  pungent  taste.  It  grows  on  the  brinks 
of  rivulets  and  in  moist  grounds.  The  American  water- 
cress is  Cardamine  rotundifolia  ; bitter  cress  is  a name  of 
other  species  of  the  genus.  Common  garden-cress,  also 
called  pepper-,  town-,  or  golden  cress,  is  Lepidium  sativum; 
cow-cress  is  L.  campestre  ; bastard  cress  or  penny-cress, 
Thlaspi  arvense  ; tower-cress,  Arabis  Turrita.  Other  spe- 
cies are  known  as  rock-  or  wall-cress ; winter,  land-, 
Belleisle,  or  Normandy  cress,  Campe  Barbarea  or  C.  prse- 
cox ; tooth-cress,  a species  of  Bentaria ; Peter’s  or  rock- 
cress,  Crithmum  maritimum  ; and  swine-  or  wart-cress, 
Coronopus  Coronopus.  Among  other  orders  belong  the 
dock-cress  or  nipplewort,  Lapsana  communis , of  the 
Cichoriaceee,  and  the  Indian  cress,  Tropseolum  majus,  of 
the  Tropseolacese,  so  named  from  the  pungent,  cress-like 
taste  of  the  leaves. 

Poure  folke  for  fere  tho  fedde  Hunger  geme 
With  creym  and  with  croddes,with  carses  and  other  herbes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  322. 
I linger  by  my  shingly,  bars ; 

I loiter  round  my  cresses. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

Branch  of  Calabash-tree  ( Crescentia  Cnjete),  with  flower  and  fruit.  cressantt,  cressauntt,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of 

crescen  t. 

species  is  the  calabash-tree,  C.  Cujete,  oi  tropical  America,  n An  nld  form  nf  wetw/ 

bearing  a gourd-like  fruit,  the  hard  shell  of  which  is  Aw 

applied  to  many  domestic  uses,  and  is  often  elaborately  Cr6SS6ll6  (kre-sel  ),  n.  [F0  crecelle,  OP . crecelle, 
carved  or  painted.  crecerelle  (Roquefort),  a rattle.]  A wooden  rat- 


Phoebe  bent  towards  him  crescented. 


Keats. 


Crescentia  (kre-sen'shia),  n.  [NL.,  after  Cre- 
scenzi,  au  old  writer  on  botany.]  A small  ge- 
nus of  trees  or  large  shrubs,  of  the  family  Big- 
noniacece,  natives  of  the  tropics.  The  principal 
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tie  once  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
during  Passion  week  instead  of  a bell, 
cresset  (kres' et),  n.  [<ME.  cresset,  < OF.  cresset, 
craisset,  craicet,  crasset,  var.  crusset,  crucet,  croi- 
set,  creuset,  F.  creu- 
set  (Picard  crasset, 
crucet,  crechet,  W al- 
loon  crise,  Roucbi 
craclU),  < OF. 

cresse,  craisse, 

grease : see  grease. 
Different  from  OP. 
croisel,  croissel, 
crucel,  cruceau, 
croissol,  croisuel,  a 
cresset,  < OD. 

kruysel,  a hanging 
lamp.]  1.  A 

cup  of  any  incombustible  material  mounted 
upon  a pole  or  suspended  from  above,  and 
serving  to  contain  a light  often  made  by  the 
burning  of  a coil  of  pitched  rope.  Compare 
beacon. 

From  the  arched  roof, 

Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  728. 

The  cresset  was  a large  lanthorn  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
long  pole,  and  carried  upon  a man’s  shoulder.  The  cres- 
sets were  found  partly  by  the  different  companies. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  464. 

A cresset,  in  an  iron  chain, 

Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain, 

With  damp  and  darkness  seemed  to  strive. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  18. 

2.  An  iron  frame  used  by  coopers  in  heating 
barrels,  to  char  the  inside  and  make  the  staves 
flexible. — 3.  A kitchen  utensil  for  setting  a pot 
over  the  lire.  [Local.]  — 4.  A chafer  or  small 
portable  furnace  upon  which  a dish  can  be  set 
to  be  kept  hot. 

cresset-light  (kres'et-lit),  n.  A lamp  or  bea- 
con of  which  a cresset  forms  the  chief  part, 
cresset-stone  (kres'et-ston),  n.  A large  stone 
in  which  one  or  more  cup-shaped  hollows  are 
made  to  serve  as  cressets, 
cressol  (kres'ol),  n.  See  cresol. 
cress-rocket  (kres'rok'et),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  Vella  pseudocytisus,  a cruciferous  plant 
with  yellow  flowers,  indigenous  to  Spain  and 
cultivated  in  English  gardens, 
cressy  (kres'i),  a.  [<  cress  + -y1.]  Abounding 
in  cresses. 

The  cressy  islets  white  in  flower. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

it 

crest  (krest),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  creast , 
< ME.  crest,  creste,  rarely  creest , crist,  < OF. 
creste , creiste,  F.  Crete  = Pr.  Sp.  It.  crest  a = 
Pg.  crista,  < L.  crista,  a comb  or  tuft  on  the 
head  of  a bird  or  serpent,  a crest.]  1.  A tuft 
or  other  natural  process  growing  upon  the  top 
of  an  animal’s  head,  as  the  comb  of  a cock,  a 
swelling  on  the  head  of  a serpent,  etc.  See 
crista. 

With  stones,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attack 
His  rising  crest , and  drive  the  serpent  back. 

C.  Pitt,  tr.  of  Vida’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

Crests  proper  belong  to  the  top  of  the  head,  but  may  be 
also  held  to  include  such  growths  on  its  side.  . . . Crests 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  : 1,  where  the  feathers  are 
simply  lengthened  or  otherwise  enlarged ; and  2,  where 
the  texture,  and  sometimes  even  the  structure,  is  altered. 
Nearly  all  birds  possess  the  power  of  moving  and  elevat- 
ing the  feathers  on  the  head,  simulating  a slight  crest  in 
moments  of  excitement.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  99. 

2.  Anything  resembling,  suggestive  of,  or  oc- 
cupying the  same  relative  position  as  a crest. 
(a)  An  article  of  dress  or  ornament;  specifically,  in  armor, 
an  upright  ornament  of  a helmet,  especially  when  not  long 
and  floating  like  a plume  of  fea- 
thers or  a cointoise,  as  a ridge  of 
metal,  hair,  bristles,  feathers,  or 
the  like.  Crests  of  diverse  forms 
were  usual  on  ancient  helmets, 
and  have  been  more  or  less 
closely  imitated  in  the  various 
forms  of  crest  affixed  to  the  hel- 
mets of  some  modern  mounted 
troops,  etc.  Stiff  crests  of  hair 
or  feathers  were  often  worn 
by  knights  in  the  middle  ages. 

(Compare  aigret.)  The  crest  in 

medieval  armor  was  early  affect-  Helmet  and  Crest.-From 
ed  by  heraldic  considerations  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
(see  (&)),  whether  formally,  as 

being  the  heraldic  crest  itself,  or  by  the  necessity  of  using 
a badge  or  cognizance,  whether  temporary  or  permanent: 
thus,  the  tilting-helmet  was  often  surmounted  by  an  elab- 
orate structure  in  cuir-bouilli  or  even  in  thin  metal,  rep- 
resenting an  animal  or  the  head  of  an  animal,  or  a human 
figure. 

A golden  Viper  . . . was  erected  vpon  the  crest  of  his 
helmet.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  120. 


Cressets. 


crest 

8he  stood  upon  the  castle  wall,  . . . 

She  watch’d  my  crest  among  them  all,  . . . 

She  saw  me  tight,  she  heard  me  call. 

Tennyson,  Ballad  of  Oriana. 
(b)  In  her.,  a part  of  an  achievement  borne  outside  of  and 
above  the  escutcheon.  There  are  sometimes  two  crests, 
which  are  borne  on  the  sides. 
When  the  crest  is  not  specially 
mentioned  as  emerging  from  a 
coronet,  chapeau,  or  the  like,  it 
is  assumed  to  be  borne  upon  a 
wreath.  A crest  is  not  properly 
borne  by  a woman,  or  by  a city 
or  other  corporate  body,  as  it  is 
always  assumed  to  be  the  orna- 
ment worn  upon  the  helmet. 

The  crest  is  a raised  arm,  hold- 
ing, in  a threatening  attitude,  a 
drawn  sabre. 

Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of 
[Nations. 

(c)  The  foamy,  feather -like  top  of 
a wave. 
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The  crested  cock,  whose  clarion  sounds 
The  silent  hours.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  443. 

The  bold  outline  of  the  neighboring  hills  crested  with 
Gothic  ruins.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  i.  5. 

2.  In  her.,  wearing  a comb,  as  a cock,  or  a nat- 
ural crest  of  feathers,  as  any  bird  haying  one. 

—3  In  area#,  and  cool,  cristate ; having  a cen-  „ rul-  auulI1 

tral  longitudinal  elevation:  said  especially  of  cretated  (kre'ta-ted),  a. 
tne  prothorax  of  an  insect. — Chapoumet  crested.  1 ” 

See  chapoumet. 

crestfallen  (krest'fa/Tn),  a.  [That  is,  having 
the  crest  fallen,  as  a defeated  cock.]  1.  De- 
jected; bowed;  chagrined;  dispirited;  spirit- 
less. 

As  crest-fallen  as  a dried  pear.  Shale.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  B. 

Being  newly  come  to  this  Town  of  Middleburgh,  which 


crevasse 

the  indigenous  Grecian  population  of  Crete.  In 
the  New  Testament  the  form  Cretians  occurs 
(Tit.  i.  12). — 2.  The  name  of  an  ancient  soph- 
ism. A Cretan  is  supposed  to  say  that  Cretans  always  lie, 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  lying  when 
he  says  so.  The  accusation  being  thus  refuted,  the  testi- 
mony of  Cretans  may  be  accepted,  and  in  particular  that 
of  this  Cretan.  For  another  variation,  see  liar. 

- [<  L.  cretatus,  < creta, 

chalk:  see  cretaceous .]  Rubbed  with  chalk. 
cr@te  (krat),  n.  [F.,  a crest:  see  crest.]  In 
fort. : (a)  The  crest  of  the  glacis  or  parapet  of 
the  covered  way.  ( b ) The  interior  crest  of  a 
redoubt.  See  parapet. 

cretefaction  (kre-te-fak'shon),  n.  The  forma- 
tion of  or  conversion  into  chalk,  as  tubercles 
into  cretaceous  concretions. 


A lion  sejant,  affront^  (the 
royal  crest  of  Scotland ). 


The  towering  crest  of  the  tides 
Plunged  on  the  vessel  Tennyson,  The  Wreck, 
(d)  The  highest  part  or  summit  of  a hill  or  mountain- 
range.  (e)  In  fort.,  the  top  line  of  a slope.  (/)  In  arch., 
any  ornamental  finishing  of  stone,  terra-cotta,  metal,  or 
wood,  which  surmounts  a wall,  roof-ridge,  screen,  canopy, 
or  other  similar  part  of  a building— whether  a battlement, 
open  carved  work,  or  other  enrichment ; the  coping  on  the 
parapet  of  a medieval  building;  a cresting  (which  see). 
The  name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  finials  of  gables 
and  pinnacles,  (g)  In  anat.,  specifically,  a ridge  on  a 
bone:  as,  the  occipital  crest ; the  frontal  crest;  the  tibial 
crest.  See  phrases  below,  and  crista.  ( h ) In  zool.,  any 
elongate  elevation  occupying  the  highest  part  of  a surface. 
Specifically  —(1)  A longitudinal  central  elevation,  with  an 
irregular  or  tuberculose  summit,  on  the  prothorax  of  an  in- 
sect, especially  of  a grasshopper.  (2)  A longitudinal  ele- 
vated tuft  of  hairs  or  scales  on  the  head,  thorax,  or  abdom- 
inal segments  of  a lepidopterous  insect.  (i)  In  hot. : (1) 
An  elevated  line,  ridge,  or  lamina  on  the  surface  or  at  the 
summit  of  an  organ,  especially  if  resembling  the  crest  of 
a helmet.  (2)  An  appendage  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  of  certain  Hepaticce,  which  in  different  genera  has 
the  form  of  a wing,  a fold,  or  a pouch. 

3.  The  rising  part  or  the  ridge  of  the  neck  of 
a horse  or  a dog. 

Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  395. 

4.  Figuratively,  pride;  high  spirit;  courage; 
daring. 

This  is  his  uncle’s  teaching,  . . . 

Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 

The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 
Auditory  crest.  See  auditory. — Dicrotic  wave  or 
crest.  See  dicrotic.—  Frontal  crest,  (a)  In  anat.,  a 
median  longitudinal  grooved  ridge  on  the  cerebral  sur- 
face of  the  frontal  bone,  which  lodges  a part  of  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  whose  lips  give  attachment  to  the 
falx  cerebri.  ( b ) In  ornith.,  a crest  of  feathers  rising  from 
the  front  or  forehead.  Such  crests  are  among  the  most 
elegant  which  birds  possess.  The  cedar-bird  or  Carolina 
waxwing  and  the  cardinal  red-bird  exhibit  such  crests. 
They  are  often  recurved,  as  in  the  plumed  quail  of  the 
genus  Lophortyx.—  Iliac  crest,  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
See  crista  ilii,  under  crista.—  Lacrymal  crest,  a verti- 
cal ridge  of  bone  on  the  orbital  surface  of  the  lacrymal 
dividing  it  into  two  parts.—  Nasal  crest,  a ridge  on  the 
nasal  bone  by  which  it  articulates  with  its  fellow  and 
with  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  and  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. — Occipital  crest,  (a)  A ver- 
tical median  ridge  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  occipital 
bone,  from  the  inion  or  occipital  protuberance  to  the  fora- 
men. A corresponding  ridge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bone  is  the  internal  occipital  crest,  (b)  A transverse  ridge 
on  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull  of  some  animals,  separat- 


*0..,  Dunglison. 

is  much  crest-fallen  since  the  Staple  of  English  Cloth  was  Cretic  (kre'tik),  a . and  n.  K L.  CretiCUS  (sc. 
removed  hence.  ^ . Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  11.  pcs  = E.  foot),  ( Gr.  spynsic  (sc.  Trotf  = E.foot), 

2.  In  the  manage,  having  the  upper  part  of  the  a Cretan  foot:  see  Cretan.']  I.  a.  Cretan:  spe- 
neek  hanging  to  one  side:  said  of  a horse.  eifleally  (without  a capital  letter)  applied  to  a 


cresting  (kres'ting),  n. 
arch.,  an  orna- 
mental finish  to 
a wall  or  ridge ; 
a crest,  as  the 
range  of  crest- 
tiles  of  an  edi- 
fice. 

crestless(krest'- 

les),  a.  [<  crest, 
n.,  + -less.) 

Without  a crest, 
in  any  sense  of 
that  word;  not 


[<  crest  + - ing L]  In 


Cresting.—  Buttress  of  Notre  Dame,  Di- 
jon, 13th  century.  (From  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
* Diet,  de  l’Architecture.” ) 


, ii.  4. 


dignified  with  coat-armor ; not  of  an  eminent 
family ; of  low  birth. 

His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  . . . 

Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a root? 

Shak. , 1 Hen.  VI. 

crestolatry  (kres-tol'a-tri),  n. 

'/mt pda,  worship;  after  idolatry,  etc.]  Liter- 
ally, worship  of  crests  as  signs  of  rank  or 
station;  hence,  snobbishness;  toadyism;  tuft- 
hunting. 

crest-tile  (krest'til),  n.  One  of  the  tiles  cover- 
ing the  ridge 
of  a build- 
ing, sometimes 
formed  with  a 
range  of  orna- 
ments 


cresyl  (kre'sil), 
n.  [<  cre(o)- 
s(ote)  + -yl.] 
In  chem., 


Crest-tiles. — Temple  of  Athena,  /Egina. 


form  of  verse.  See  IlT 

Trochaic  verse  ...  had  three  beats  to  the  measure, 
dactylic  four  beats,  cretic  five  beats,  ionic  six  beats. 

Tram.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.  79. 

II.  n.  [1.  c.]  In  anc.  pros.:  (a)  Afoot  of  three 
syllables,  the  first  and  third  of  which  are  long, 
while  the  second  is  short,  the  ictus  or  metri- 
cal stress  resting  either  on  the  first  or  on  the 
last  syllable  {A  ^ — or  — — ).  The  cretic  has  a 

magnitude  of  five  times  or  mone,  each  long  being  equiva- 
lent to  two  shorts.  It  is  accordingly  pentasemic.  The 
word  glo’rlfy  may  serve  as  an  English  example  of  a cretic. 
Also,  but  less  frequently,  called  an  amphimacer.  (ft)  pi. 
Verses  consisting  of  amphimacers.  ' ' r ’ 
Creticisrn  (kre'ti-sizm),  n.  [<  Cretic,  Cretan, 
+ -ism.]  A falsehood;  a Cretism. 
cretify  (kre'ti-fi),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cretified, 
Ppr.  cretifying.  [<  L.  creta,  chalk,  + -ficare,  < 
facere,  make : see  cretaceous  and  -fy.]  To  be- 
come impregnated  with  salts  of  lime. 

[<  crest  + Gr.  cretin  (kre'tin),  n.  [<  F.  cretin,  a word  of  ob- 
T:i_  senre  origin,  prob.  Swiss;  by  some  identified 
ult.  with  F . chretien  = E.  Christian,  used,  like 
E._  innocent  and  simple,  of  a person  of  feeble 
mind.]  One  of  a numerous  class  of  deformed 
idiots  found  in  certain  valleys  of  the  Alps  and 
elsewhere ; one  afflicted  with  cretinism. 

The  large  deformed  head,  the  low  stature,  the  sickly 
countenance,  the  coarse  and  prominent  lips  and  eyelids, 
the  wrinkled  and  pendulous  skin,  the  loose  and  flabby 
muscles,  are  the  physical  characters  belonging  to  the  ere- 
ments  rising  „ , . . Cyc.  of  Practical  Medicine. 

above  it.  cretinism  (kre  tin-izm),  n . [<  F.  erttinisme , < 
cretin  + - isme .]  In  pathol.,  a condition  of  im- 
perfect mental  development  or  idiocy,  with  a 
corresponding  lack  of  physical  development, 
associated  with  goitre.  It  occurs  endemically 
among  the  inhabitants  of  deep  valleys  in  Swit- 


& 

radical  (C7H7)  , , * ✓ 

which  cannot  zerland  an(*  elsewhere ; also  sporadically  t 
be  isolated,  but  which  exists  in  a group  of  com-  cretinogenetic  (kre'^ti-no-je-net,ik),  a . [As 
pounds  of  the  aromatic  series.  cretin  + genetic,  ] Giving  rise  to  cretinism. 


cresylic  (kre-sil'ik),  a.  [<  cresyl  + -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  cresyl.- Cresylic  acid,  cresyUc  al- 

cohol,  hydrate  Of  cresyl,  various  names  for  cresol, 
C7H80,  a colorless  liquid  found  in  ccal-tar  creosote  and 
in  the  tar  from  beech- wood  and  fir-wood.  Homologous 
with  phenol  or  carbolic  acid. 


ing  the  occipital  portion  from  the  parietal  or  vertical  por-  prpt.arpnl  tn'sp  oil  n frefonon na  t 

tion.  (c)  in  omith.,  a tuft  of  feathers  growing  from  the  creJaceai  (™-ta  ge-ai),  a.  Cretaceous.  [Rare,  j 


hindhead.— Parietal, interparietal,  o^sagittalrapest6  cretaceous  (kre-ta's’hius),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ere - 
a median  lengthwise  ridge  on  the  surface  of  the  skull,  ex^  *taceus,  chalky,  < creta , chalk,  > It.  creta  = Sp. 

Pg.  (pg  also  ^ = F>  (>  ^lt.  E> 


tending  from  the  occipital  crest  (6)  for  a varying  distance 
forward.  It  is  often  very  prominent,  as  when  the  tem- 
poral fossae  of  opposite  sides  extend  to  the  midline  of  the 
skull  Its  total  absence  marks  the  skull  of  man  and  some 
other  animals  whose  vertex  is  expansive  or  inflated. — 
Pubic  crest,  the  crista  pubis  (which  see,  under  crista).— 
Tibial  crest,  the  crista  tibiie  (which  see,  under  crista). 
— Turbinated  crest,  a continuous  ridge  along  the  nasal 
surfaces  of  the  supramaxillary  and  palate  bones,  for  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  inferior  turbinal  bone,  or  maxiUoturbinal. 
crest  (krest),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  creast ; < 
ME.  cresten;  < crest,  w.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  furnish 
with  a crest ; serve  as  a crest  for  j surmount  as 
a crest. 

His  rear’d  arm 

Crested  the  world.  Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  v.  2. 

Mid  groves  of  clouds  that  crest  the  mountain’s  brow. 

Wordsworth. 

2.  To  mark  with  waving  lines  like  the  plumes 
of  a helmet ; adorn  as  with  a plume  or  crest. 

Like  as  the  shining  skie,  in  summers  night,  . . . 

Is  c reasted  all  with  lines  of  firie  light. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  13. 

II.  intrans.  To  reach,  as  a wave,  the  highest 
point;  culminate. 

The  wave  which  carried  Kant's  philosophy  to  its  greatest 
height  crested  at  his  centennial  in  1881,  and  will  now  fall 
down  to  its  proper  level.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  27. 

crested  (kres'ted),  a.  [<  crest  + -ed*.] 
Wearing  or  having  a crest;  adorned  with  a 
crest  or  plume : as,  a crested  helmet. 


crayon)  = OHG.  crida,  MHG.  kride,  G.  kreide 
= D.  krijt  = MLG.  krite,  LG.  krit  — Icel.  krit  = 
Sw.  krita  — Dan.  kridt,  chalk.  The  L.  creta  is 
said  to  signify  lit.  ‘Cretan’  (earth),- from  Creta, 
Crete,  Candia;  hut  this  is  doubtful.]  I.  a.  1. 

Chalky,  (a)  Having  the  qualities  of  chalk;  like  chalk  ; 


[Rare.] 

Oretism  (kre'tizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  K ppTtntior,  lying, 
< KpyT^etv,  speak  like  a Cretan,  i.  e.,  lie,  < 
Km  (Kpyr-),  a Cretan.]  A falsehood  ; a lie : 
from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Crete  were 
in  ancient  times  reputed  to  be  so  much  given 
to  mendacity  that  Cretan  and  liar  were  con- 
sidered synonymous  terms. 

cretonne  (kre-ton'),  n.  [F.,  < Creton,  a village 
in  Normandy  noted  for  its  linen  manufac- 
tures.] A cotton  cloth  with  various  textures 
of  surface,  printed  on  one  side  with  patterns, 
usually  in  colors,  and  used  for  curtains,  cover- 
ing furniture,  etc . It  is  customary  to  denote  by  this 
term  stuffs  that  have  an  unglazed  surface.  Compare 
chintz 1. 


^™±^^witi>nchParranCe;  °' the  COl°r  °f  Chalk-  (^tos),  a . [<  L cretosus,  < creta, 

t2aceFo°uT~halc;  tf0Und  in  Strata  0f  the  ere-  creS ^ 

grouped* s^ta*l^ngCbetwee^?he  fiV*  & «eux  (kre),  n.  [F  a hollow  (=  ft.  m>S;  ML. 
tiary : so  called  from  the  fact  that  one  of  its  most  important  CrosUTn , CVOtUin ),  \ CTCUX , adj.,  bollow,  = Pr. 
members  in  northwestern  Europe  is  a thick  mass  of  white  crus,  hollow ; origin  uncertain.]  In  sculp.,  the 
?ha'k;.  (See  chalk.)  This  formation  is  of  great  importance  reverse  of  relief ; intaglio.  To  engrave  en  create 
in  both  Europe  and  America,  on  account  of  the  wide  area  :a  1 __  A.  _ e 

which  it  covers  and  its  richness  in  organic  remains.  18  below  the  surface. 

II.  n.  \cap.~\  In  geol.,  the  cretaceous  group,  crevacet,  n.  An  old  form  of  crevice 1. 
cretaceouslyCkrf-t^'shius-li),^.  In  the  man-  crevasse  (kre-vas'),  n.  [F. : see  crevice*.]  1. 
ner  of  chalk ; as  chalk.  *A  fissure  or  crack : a term  used  by  English  writ- 

Cretan  (kre'tan),a.andtt.  [<L.  Cretanus,  usu-  ers  in  describing  glaciers,  to  designate  a rent 


ally  Cretensis , also  Creticus  and  Cretceus , adj.,  of 
Creta,  Gr.  K pfjrri,  Crete.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  island  of  Crete  or  to  its  inhabitants. 
— Cretan  carrot.  See  carrot.—  Cretan  lace,  a name 
given  to  an  old  lace  made  commonly  of  colored  material, 
whether  silk  or  linen,  and  sometimes  embroidered  with 
the  needle  after  the  lace  was  complete. 

. n.  n.  1.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  south  of  Greece,  pertaining  to 
Turkey  since  1669;  specifically,  a member  of 


or  fissure  in  the  ice,  which  may  be  of  greater  or 
less  depth,  and  from  an  inch  or  two  to  many  feet 
in  width. — 2.  In  the  United  States,  a breach 
in  the  embankment  or  levee  of  a river,  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  of  water,  as  in  the  lower 
Mississippi. 

A crevasse  is  commonly  the  result  of  the  levee  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  the  river’s  waters,  heaped  up  against 
it  often  to  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  land,  G.  W,  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  xxxv. 


crevassed 

crevassed  (kre-vast'),  a.  [<  crevasse  + -ed2.] 
Intersected  by  crevasses ; fissured. 

The  displacement  of  the  point  of  maximum  motion, 
through  the  curvature  of  the  valley,  makes  the  strain  upon 
the  eastern  ice  greater  than  that  upon  the  western.  The 
eastern  side  of  tile  glacier  is  therefore  more  crevassed  than 
the  western.  Tyndall , Forms  of  Water,  p.  111. 

crdvecceur  (F.  pron.  krav'ker'),  n.  [F.  crdvc- 
cceur,  lit.  heart-break,  < crever,  break,  + cos ur, 
heart:  see  crevice  and  core1,]  A variety  of  the 
domestic  fowl,  of  uniform  glossy-black  color, 
with  a full  crest,  and  a comb  forming  two  points 
or  horns.  It  is  of  French  origin,  of  large  size, 
and  valuable  both  for  eggs  and  for  the  table, 
crevest,  «•  A Middle  English  form  of  craw- 
fish. 

crevet  (krev'et),  n.  [A  var.  of  cruet.']  1.  A 
cruet.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A melting-pot  used 
by  goldsmiths. 

Crevettina  (krev-e-ti'na),  n.pl.  [NL.]  In  some 
systems,  a tribe  of  amphipods,  with  small  head 
and  eyes  and  multiarticulate  pediform  maxilli- 
peds.  It  is  contrasted  with  Ltemodipoda  (oftener  made 
a higher  group)  and  Hyperina.  It  contains  such  families 
as  Corophiidce,  Orchestiidce , and  Gammarida. 

creveyst,  ».  A Middle  English  form  of  craw- 
fish. 

crevice1  (krev'is),  n.  [<  ME.  crevice,  crevisse, 
crevesse,  cravas,  crevace,  crevasse,  also  cravas, 
crayves,  < OF.  crevace,  F.  crevasse  (>  mod.  E. 
crevasse),  a chink,  crevice,  < crever,  break, 
burst,  < L.  crepare,  break,  burst,  crack:  see 
crepitate,  craven.]  1.  A crack;  a cleft;  a 
fissure;  a rent;  a narrow  opening  of  some 
length,  as  between  two  parts  of  a solid  surface, 
or  between  two  adjoining  surfaces : as,  a crevice 
in  a wall,  rock,  etc. 

It  gan  out  crepe  at  som  crevace. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  2086. 

I pry’d  me  through  the  crevice  of  a wall. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  1. 

The  mouse 

Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek'd, 

Or  from  the  crevice  peer’d  about. 

Tennyson , Mariana. 

2.  Specifically,  in  mining,  a fissure  in  which 
the  ore  occurs.  = Syn.  1.  Chink,  interstice, 
cranny. 

crevice1  (krev'is),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  creviced, 
ppr.  crevicing.  [<  crevice1,  ».]  1.  To  make 

crevices  in;  crack;  flaw. — 2f.  To  channel;  or- 
nament with  crevices.  Nares. 
crevice2t,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  crawfish. 
creviced  (krev'ist),  a.  [<  crevice1  + -ed2.] 
Having  a crevice  or  crevices;  cracked;  cleft; 
fissured. 

Some  [tendrils  of  plants]  being  most  excited  by  contact 
with  fine  fibers,  others  by  contact  with  bristles,  others 
with  a flat  or  creviced  surface. 

Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  365. 

crevin  (krev'in),  n.  [E.  dial.:  see  crevice1.] 
A crevice;  a chink.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
crevist,  n.  An  obsoleto  form  of  crawfish. 
crevisse  (kre-ves'),  n.  [OF.,  a crab,  crawfish: 
see  craicfish.]  In  medieval  armor,  any  piece 
which  consists  of  plates  of  steel  sliding  one  over 
the  other,  as  in  the  culets,  tassets,  and  gaunt- 
lets. This  kind  of  armor  is  qualified  in  French  as  d queue 
d'icrevisse , and  also  d queue  de  homard.  See  cut  under 
armor  (fig.  3). 

crew1  (kro),  n.  [Formerly  also  crue;  < late 
ME.  crewe,  a clipped  form  of  *acrewe,  accrewe, 
later  accrue,  an  accession,  a company:  see  ac- 
crue, n.  ] It.  An  accession ; a reinforcement ; a 
company  of  soldiers  or  others  sent  as  a rein- 
forcement, or  on  an  expedition.  See  accrue,  n. 

The  Frensh  kyngesent  soone  after  into  Scotland  a crewe 
of  Frenshemen.  Fabyan,  Chron.,  ii.  fol.  98. 

2.  Any  company  of  people;  an  assemblage; 
a crowd:  nearly  always  in  a derogatory  or  a 
humorous  sense. 

There  a noble  crew 

Of  Lords  and  Ladies  stood  on  every  side. 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  7. 

I see  but  few  like  gentlemen 
Amang  yon  frighted  crew. 

Battle  of  Sheriff-Muir  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  261). 

His  words  impression  left 
Of  much  amazement  to  the  infernal  crew. 

Milton , P.  K.f  i.  107. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 

Milton , L’ Allegro,  L 38. 

3.  Naut. : (a)  The  company  of  seamen  who  man 
a ship,  vessel,  or  boat ; the  seamen  belonging 
to  a vessel;  specifically,  the  common  sailors  of 
a ship’s  company.  In  a broad  (but  not  properly  nauti- 
cal) sense  the  word  comprises  all  the  officers  and  men  on 
board  a ship,  enrolled  on  the  books.  It  has  received  this 
interpretation  in  law. 
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Now  mate  is  blind  and  captain  lame, 

And  half  the  crew  are  sick  or  dead. 

Tennyson , The  Voyage. 

(b)  The  company  or  gang  of  a ship’s  carpenter, 
gnnner,  boatswain,  etc. — 4.  Any  company  or 
gang  of  laborers  engaged  upon  a particular 
work,  as  the  company  of  men  (engineer,  fire- 
man, conductor,  brakemen,  etc.)  who  manage 
and  run  a railroad-train.  = Syn.  2.  Band,  party, 
herd,  mob,  horde,  throng. 

crew2t  (kro).  An  archaic  preterit  of  crow 1. 
crewel1  (kro'el),  n.  [Perhaps  for  *clewel  (=  D. 
Tclevcl  = G.  Tcnauely  a clue),  dim.  of  clew , a ball 
of  thread:  see  clue , clew.]  1.  A kind  of  fine 
worsted  or  thread  of  wool,  used  in  embroidery 
and  fancy  work. 

Ha,  ha  : he  wears  cruel  [a  pun  : in  some  editions,  crewel ] 
garters  ! . . . When  a man  is  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he 
wears  wooden  nether-stocks.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

[An]  old  hat 

Lined  with  vell-ure,  and  on  it,  for  a band, 

A skein  of  crimson  crewel. 

Fletcher  (and  another\  Noble  Gentleman. 
Here  and  there  a tuft  of  crimson. yarn, 

Or  scarlet  crewel  in  the  cushion  fix’d. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  L 64. 

2.  The  cowslip.  Dunglison Crewel  lace,  a kind 

of  edging  made  of  crewel  or  worsted  thread,  intended  as 
a border  or  binding  for  garments. 

crewel2t,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cruel. 
crewelery  (kro'el-e-ri),  n.  Crewel-work  col- 
lectively. n.  e.  a. 

crewels  (krO'elz),  n.  pi.  [<  F.  icrouelles,  scrof- 
ula : see  scrofula.]  Scrofulous  swelling ; lym- 
phadenitis of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  Also 
spelled  cruels.  [Scotch.] 

crewel-stitch  (kro  ' el-stich),  n.  A stitch  in 
embroidery  by  which  a band  of  rope-like  or 
spiral  aspect  is  produced.  It  is  common  in 
crewel-work,  whence  its  name, 
crewel-work  (kro'el-werk),  n.  A kind  of  em- 
broidery done  with  crewel  usually  upon  linen, 
the  foundation  forming  the  background, 
crewett,  crewettet,  n.  Obsolete  spellings  of 
cruet. 

Crex  (kreks),  n.  [NL.  (Bechstein,  1803),  < Gr. 
ape!;,  a sort  of  land-rail:  see  crake 2.]  A genus 
of  small  short-billed  rails,  containing  such  as 
the  corn-crake,  C.  pratensis.  See  crake2. 
criancet,  ».  Same  as  creance,  3. 
criandet,  ppr.  A Middle  English  form  of  crying. 
criantst,  n.  Same  as  creance,  3. 
crib1  (krib),  n.  [<  ME.  crib,  cribbe,  < AS.  crib, 
*cryb  = OS.  kribbia  = MD.  kribbe,  D.  krib  = MLG. 
LG.  kribbe,  krubbe  = OHG.  crippea,  crippa  (> 
OF.  creche,  > E.  cratch 2,  q.  v.),  also  chripfa, 
krippha,  MHG.  krippe,  kripfe,  G.  krippe  = Icel. 
krubba  = Sw.  krubba  = Dan.  krybbe,  a crib, 
manger.  In  senses  14-16,  the  noun  is  from  the 
verb.]  1.  The  manger  or  rack  of  a stable  or 
house  for  cattle ; a feeding-place  for  cattle ; 
specifically,  in  the  Horn.  Cath.  Ch.,  a represen- 
tation of  the  manger  in  which  Christ  was  bom. 
See  bambino. 

And  a lytel  before  the  sayde  hyghe  aulter  is  the  cribbe 
of  oure  horde,  where  our  blessyd  Ladyherdere  sone  layde 
byfore  the  oxe  and  the  asse. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  37. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet. 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  79. 

2.  A stall  for  oxen  or  other  cattle;  a pen  for 
cattle. 

Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean.  Prov.  xiv.  4. 

3.  A small  bed  with  inclosed  sides  for  a 
child. — 4f.  A small  chamber;  a small  lodging 
or  habitation. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs,  . . . 

Than  in  the  perfum’d  chambers  of  the  great  ? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

5.  A situation ; a place  or  position:  as,  a snug 
crib.  [Slang.]  — 6.  A house,  shop,  warehouse, 
or  public  house.  [Thieves’  slang.] 

The  style  of  the  article,  in  imitation  of  the  sporting  ar- 
ticle of  that  time,  proves  that  prize-fighting  had  not  yet 
died  out,  and  that  the  cribs  (public-houses)  kept  by  the 
pugilists  were  still  frequented  by  not  a few  “ Corinthians  ’’ 
and  patrons  of  the  Noble  Art. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  63. 

7.  A box  or  bin  for  storing  grain,  salt,  etc.  See 
corn-crib. — 8.  A lockup.  HalUwell. — 9.  A solid 
structure  of  timber  or  logs  (see  cribwork)  se- 
cured under  water  to  serve  as  a wharf,  jetty, 
dike,  or  other  support  or  barrier ; also,  a foun- 
dation so  made  with  the  superstructure  raised 
upon  it,  as  the  crib  in  Lake  Michigan  from 
which  water  is  supplied  to  Chicago. 

The  water  supply  was  entirely  cut  off  by  ice  accumula- 
tion in  the  tunnel  between  the  lake  crib  and  the  pumping 
station.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  80. 


crib-biting 

The  platform  and  cribs  were  put  together  and  secured 
under  the  vessels  as  they  rode  at  anchor,  the  oxen  were 
attached  to  the  cables,  and  one  after  another  the  largest 
of  the  vessels  were  hauled  high  and  dry  upon  the  shore. 

Harper’s  May.,  LXXVI.  376. 

10.  A solidly  built  floating  foundation  or  sup- 
port.— 1 1 . An  inner  lining  of  a shaft,  consist- 
ing of  a frame  of  timbers  and  a backing  of 
planks,  used  to  keep  the  earth  from  caving  in, 
prevent  water  from  trickling  through,  etc.  Also 
called  cribbing. — 12.  A reel  for  winding  yarn. 
— 13.  A division  of  a raft  of  staves,  containing 
a thousand  staves.  [St.  Lawrence  river.] 

These  rafts  cover  acres  in  extent.  . . . Sometimes  they 
are  composed  of  logs,  sometimes  of  rough  staves.  The 
latter  are  bound  together  in  cribs. 

R.  B.  Roosevelt,  Game-Fish  (1884),  p.  190. 

14.  In  cribbage,  an  extra  hand,  not  played  but 
belonging  to  and  counted  by  the  dealer,  made 
up  by  equal  contributions  from  himself  and 
the  other  players. — 15.  A theft,  or  the  thing 
stolen;  specifically,  anything  copied  from  an 
author  without  acknowledgment. 

Good  old  gossips  waiting  to  confess 
Their  cribs  of  barrel-droppings,  candle-ends. 

Browning,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi. 

16.  A literal  tran  slation  of  a classic  author  for 
the  illegitimate  use  of  students.  [Colloq.] 

The  Latin  version  [of  Greek  text]  technically  called  a 
crib.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  ii. 

17.  The  bowl  or  trap  of  a pound-net — To  crack 
crib.  See  crack. 

crib1  (krib),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cribbed , ppr.  crib- 
bing. [==  MHG.  lerippen,  lay  in  a crib,  G.  Jcrip- 
pen , feed  at  a crib ; from  the  noun.]  I.  trails, 

1.  To  shut  or  confine  as  in  a crib;  cage;  coop. 

Now,  I am  cabin’d,  cribb'd,  confin’d,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  Shale.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  line  with  timbers  or  planking:  said  of  a 
shaft  or  pit. 

A race  possessing  intelligence  to  sink  and  afterward 
crib  the  walls  of  these  primitive  oil  wells  had  certainly 
arrived  at  a sufficient  state  of  civilization  to  utilize  it. 

Cone  and  Johns,  Petrolia,  iii. 

3.  To  pilfer;  purloin;  steal.  [Colloq.] 

Child,  being  fond  of  toys,  cribbed  the  necklace. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxiL 
Nor  cribs  at  dawn  its  pittance  from  a sheep, 
Destined  ere  dewfall  to  be  butcher's  meat ! 

Browning , King  and  Book,  II.  243. 
There  is  no  class  of  men  who  labor  under  a more  per- 
fect delusion  than  those  . . . who  think  to  get  the  wea- 
ther-gauge of  all  mankind  by  cribbing  sixpences  from  the 
bills  they  incur,  passing  shillings  for  quarters,  and  never 
giving  dinners. 

IF.  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  320. 

4.  To  translate  (a  passage  from  a classic)  by 
means  of  a crib.  See  crib1,  n.,  16. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  confined  in  or  to  a crib. 
To  make  . . . bishops  to  crib  to  a Presbyterian  trundle- 
bed.  Bp.  Gauden,  Anti- Baal- Berith  (1661),  p.  35. 

2.  To  make  use  of  cribs  in  translating.  See 
crib1,  n.,  16. 

crib2  (krib),  n.  Short  for  cribble. 
cribbage  (krib'aj),  n.  [<  crib1,  n.,  14,  + -age.] 
*A  game  of  cards  played  with  the  full  pack,  gen- 
erally by  two  persons,  sometimes  by  three  or 
four.  Each  player  receives  six  cards,  or  in  a variety  of 
the  game  five,  two  of  which  he  throws  out,  face  down- 
ward, to  form  the  crib,  which  belongs  to  the  dealer.  The 


Diagram  of  Cribbage-board. 

cards  in  counting  have  a value  according  to  +he  number 
of  pips  or  spots  on  them,  the  court  cards  counting  as  10 
each,  all  others  at  their  face  value.  After  laying  out  for 
the  crib,  the  cards  are  played  from  the  hand  one  at  a time 
by  each  player  alternately,  each  striving  to  pair  or  match 
his  adversary’s  card,  or  to  make  the  total  pip  count  equal 
15  or  31,  or  to  make  sequences  of  not  less  than  three 
cards.  Then  the  hands  and  crib  are  counted  individu- 
ally. All  points  are  pegged  on  the  board  as  they  accrue, 
and  the  first  to  reach  the  game  hole,  61,  wins.  If  the 
adversary  does  not  reach  30  he  is  lurched  and  it  counts  a 
double  game. 

cnbbage-board  (krib'aj-bord),  n.  A board  used 
+for  marking  in  the  game  of  cribbage. 
cribber  (krib'er),  n.  One  who  cribs, 
cribbing  (krib'ing),  n.  [<  crib 1 + -ing1.]  1. 
Same  as  crib1,  11. — 2.  Same  as  crib-biting. 
crib-biter  (krib 'bitter),  n.  A horse  addicted 
to  crib-biting. 

Crib-biting  (krib'bi//ting),  n.  An  injurious  hab- 
it of  horses  which  are  much  in  the  stable,  con- 
sisting in  seizing  with  the  teeth  the  manger, 
rack,  or  other  object,  and  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing in  the  breath  with  a peculiar  noise  known 
as  wind-sucking.  Also  called  cribbing. 


cribble 


See 
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a device  for  discovering  prime  numbers 

sieve. 

crib-strap  (krib'strap),  n.  A strap  fastened 
about  the  neck  of  a horse  to  prevent  him  from 
cribbing. 

iribwork  (knb'werk),  n.  A construction  of 
timber  made  by  piling  logs  or  beams  horizon- 
tally one  above  another,  and  spiking  or  chain- 

inff  t.nom  trirrzit-li nnoli  V.  ~ I ! i l 


dibble  (krib'l),  n.  [Formerly  crible;  < ME.  cri- 
bil,  in  comp,  cribil-brede  (see  cribble-bread),  < F. 
crible,  a sieve,  < LL.  cribellum,  dim.  of  L.  cri- 
brum, a sieve,  akin  to  cernere,  separate : see  cer- 
tain. The  sense  of  ‘ coarse  flour’ and  the  ap-  v , luumu, 
par.  adj.  sense  ‘ coarse 7 are  due  to  the  use  of  crib  work 
cribble,  sieve,  in  composition.]  1.  A corn-sieve 
or  riddle. — 2.  Coarse  meal,  a little  better  than 
bran.  Bailey. 

cribble  (knb'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cribbled, 
ppr.  cribbling.  [<  cribble,  n.]  To  sift;  cause  to 
pass  through  a sieve  or  riddle. 

Cribble-bread  (krib'l-bred),  n.  [Formerly  cri- 
ble-bread  (Cotgrave),  < ME.  cribilbrede  (Halli- 
well);  < cribble  + bread.]  Coarse  bread. 

We  will  not  eat  common  cribble-bread.. 

Bullinger's  Sermons  (trans.),  p.  243.  curved  inward  and  se: 
crib-dam  (krib'dam),  n.  A dam  built  of  lo°s,  flame-  E.  ET.  Knight. 
in  the  manner  of  the  walls  of  a log  house,  and  Cricetinae  (kris-e-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cricetus 
backed  with  earth.  + -ince.J  A subfamily  of  rodents,  of  the  family 

Cribella  (kri-bel'a),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  cribellum,  a Murhlce,  the  hamsters,  characterized  by  having 
small  sieve:  see  cribble,  n.)  1.  A genus  of  star-  cheek-pouches.  There  are  three  genera,  Cricetus,  Sac- 
fishes,  of  the  family  Solastridce : same  as  Echi-  costom™i  aad  Crwetomys,  the  species  of  which  are  Euro- 
naster.  C.  sanguinolenta  is  a common  New  Eng-  f <St  UDde!?.amster- 
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cricket-bat 

extended  to  certain  species  of  the  related  fam- 
ily Locustidw.  In  both  these  families  the  antenn®  are 
very  long  and  filamentous,  with  sometimes  upward  of  100 
joints,  and  the  ovipositor  is  often  very  large.  It  is  to 
the  saltatorial  forms,  as  distinguished  from  the  Acridiidce 
(grasshoppers),  that  the  name  cricket  is  usually  applied. 
The  beat-known  species  is  the  common  house-cricket 
Acheta or  Gryllus  domestica.  The  field-cricket  is  Acheta 
or  Gryllus  campestris ; the  mole- cricket,  Gryllotalpa  vul- 
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ing  them  together,  each  layer  being  at  right  ??•"*’’  the  grand  cncket  of  New  Zealand,  Anostostoma  or 
angles  to  thole  above  and  befow  itxLtS.  ^ 

is  a usual  one  for  supporting  wharves  aud  inclosing  sub-  CTlCKet"  (kris  et),  n.  [1 
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is  a usual  one  for  supporting  wharves  and  inclosing  sub- 
merged lands  which  are  to  be  reclaimed  by  filling  in,  in 
which  uses  the  cribs  are  anchored  by  being  filled  in  with 
stone,  and  are  further  held  in  place  by  piles  driven  down 
within  them  and  along  their  faces, 
cric  (krik),  n.  [F.  cnc,  a screw-jack.  Cf.  cnc&4.] 
In  a lamp,  an  inflecting  ring  on  the  burner, 
curved  inward  and  serving  to  condense  the 

florwA  7/  — 7.  J. 
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having  six  arms.— 2.  [1.  c.]  A species  of  this  ge- 
nus: as,  the  rosy  cribella,  Cribella  rosea.  Agassiz. 

Also  Cribrella. 

cribellum  (kri-bel'um),  n. ; pi.  cribella  (-ii). 

[NL.  use  of  LL.  cribellum,  a small  sieve:  see 
cribble,  n.)  An  additional  or  accessory  spin- 
ning-organ of  certain  spiders.  Also  cribrellum. 

The  Ciniflonidse  . . . have  in  front  of  the  spinnerets  an 
additional  spinning-organ,  called  the  cribellum.  It  is 

covered  with  fine  tubes,  much  finer  than  those  of  the  spin-  snori  iau  ana  ninns  a 

nerets,  set  close  together.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  ?15.  crichtonite  ^ Dr. 

Cftble  (kre-bla'),  a.  [F.,  ult.  < crible,  sieve : see  Crichton,  physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.] 
cribble,  n.]  Decorated  with  minute  punctures  or  A variety  of  titanic  iron  or  menaccanite  found  in 
depressions,  as  a surface  of  metal  or  wood:  as,  a Dauphiny,  France.  It  has  a velvet-black  color, 
bronze  covered  with  arabesques  in  crible  work.  an(l  crystallizes  in  small  acute  rhombohedrons. 
It  usually  implies  that  the  outlines  of  the  subject  are  in-  dick  H (krik),  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  creak1'.  ' ™ 

dicated  by  dots,  and  that  any  shading  or  filling  in  is  formed  av.W™  1 Mn  l., ..  - - - ’ 


taming  to  the  Cricetince. 

Cricetodon  (kri-set'q-don),  n,  [NL,,  ( Cricetus 
+ 6r.  bSov f (oSovt-)  = E.  tooth.)  A genus  of 
fossil  Muridce,  related  to  the  hamsters. 

Cricetus  (kri-se'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < It.  criceto, 
hamster.  Palmer.)  The  typical  genus  of  Mn- 
ridcC,  of  tho  subfamily  Cricetince,  coutaining 
the  hamsters  proper,  as  C.  vulgaris.  They  have 
16  teeth,  ungrooved  incisors,  cheek-pouches,  a stout 
form,  short  tail  and  limbs,  and  fossorial  habits. 


. x ,,  — [The  game  is  first  men- 
tioned in  A.  D.  1598 ; evidently  a popular  name, 
poss.  a particular  use  of  cricket,  a low  stool, 
in  allusion  to  the  appearance  of  the  wickets 
or  sticks  in  the  original  game.  Some  cite 
OF.  criquet,  a stick  which  serves  as  a mark  in 
the  game  of  bowls  (Roquefort).]  An  open-air 
game  played  with  hats,  ball,  and  wickets,  long 
peculiar  to  England,  but  now  played  through- 
out the  British  empire  and  elsewhere.  There 
are  two  opposite  sets  or  sides  of  players,  numbering  11 
players  each.  Two  wickets  of  3 stumps  27  inches  high, 
with  2 bails  each  4 inches  long  on  top,  are  placed  in  the 
ground  22  yards  apart.  A straight  line,  6 feet  8 inches  in 
length,  known  as  the  bowling-crease,  is  drawn  on  the 
ground, through  the  wickets,  which  must  be  in  the  middle 
of  this  line.  Behind  this  the  bowler  must  stand.  Four 
feet  in  front  of  this  is  another  line,  known  as  the  popping- 
crease,  of  at  least  as  greata  length  as  the  bowling-crease; 
between  these  two  the  batsman  stands.  After  the  rival 
sides  have  tossed  for  the  choice  of  taking  the  bat  or  field- 
ing, two  men  are  sent  to  the  wickets,  bat  in  hand.  The 
opposite  or  fielding  side  are  all  simultaneously  engaged : 
one  (the  bowler)  being  stationed  behind  one  wicket  for  the 
purpose  of  bowling  his  ball  against  the  opposite  wicket 
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dicated by  dots,  and  that  any  shading  or  filling  in  is  formed 
also  by  dots,  of  a different  size,  usually  smaller. 

crib-muzzle  (krib'nmz//l),  n.  A muzzle  to  pre- 
vent horses  from  crib-biting, 
cribratet  (knb'rat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cribrat- 
ed, ppr.  cribrating . [<  L.  cribratus , pp.  of  cri- 
orare , sift,  < cribrum , a sieve:  see  cribble , n.  1 
To  sift. 

I have  cribrated,  and  r e-cribrated,  and  post -cribrated  the 
sermon.  Donne,  Letters,  lxxv. 

CTibrate  (krib'rat),  a.  [<  NL.  cribratus,  adi., 
< L.  cribrum,  a,  sieve;  cf.  cribrate,  v.)  Perfo- 
rated like  a sieve ; eribrose. 
cribrate-punctate  (krib'rat-pungk'tat),  a.  In 
entom.,  marked  with  very  deep,  cavernous  punc- 
tures, giving  a sieve-like  appearance, 
cribration  (kri-bra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  cribration, 


— *"**  i v — — / j “ • L-ix  »ai.  vi  1st  vwrv— , ( ME. 

creken  = MD.  kricken,  creak,  crack,  D.  krieken, 
creak,  chirp,  > F.  criquer,  creak:  see  creak l.j 
To  creak. 

Crick  * t (knk),  n.  [=  MD.  krick,  creaking;  from 
the  verb:  see  crick\  v.  Cf.  creak1,  n.)  A creak- 
ing, as  of  a door. 

crick2  (krik),  n.  [<  ME.  cryk,  eryke,  erike,  < Ieel. 
kriki,  a crick,  creek,  bay : see  creek I,  the  common 
literary  form  of  the  word.]  1.  An  inlet  of  the 
sea  or  a river:  same  as  creek 1,  1. — 2.  A small 
stream;  a brook:  same  as  creek 1,  2,  which  is  the 
usual  spelling,  though  generally  pronounced 
in  the  United  States  as  crick. — 3.  A crevice; 
chink;  cranny;  corner.  [Colloq.] 

A general  shape  which  allows  them  admirably  to  All  up 
all  the  cricks  and  corners  between  other  plants. 

G.  Allen,  Colin  Clout's  Calendar,  p.  65. 
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Cricket-field. 

eper ; 3,  long-stop ; 4.  slip ; 5,  point ; 6,  cover- 
ld-off ; 9,  long-leg ; 10,  square-leg;  xi,  in  id-on  ; 
mires:  a a popping-creases;  b,  b,  bowling- 
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t'5,  Vribr!re’  pp-  cribratu°>  crick3  (krik),  n.  [<  ME.  cricke,  crykke,  a crick 
sift,  see  cribrate.)  lnphar.,  the  act  or  process  in  the  neck,  appar.  orig.  a twist  or  bend,  being 


of  sifting  or  riddling. 
Oribratores  (krib-ra-to'rez), 


ult.  the  same  as  crick 2,  creel:  1 , q.  v.  Cf.  crickA.) 
A painful  spasmodic  affection  of  some  part  of 
the  body,  as  of  the  neck  or  back,  in  the  nature 
of  a cramp  or  transient  stiffness,  making  mo- 
tion of  the  part  difficult. 


--■17—-,- ' -v ■-  pt-  [NL.,  lit. 

sitters,  < L.  cribrare,  pp.  cribratus,  sift:  see  crib- 
rate.) In  Macgillivray’s  classification,  an  or- 
der of  birds,  the  sifters,  as  the  geese  and  ducks: 
equivalent  to  the  family  Anatidai,  or  the  anserine 
birds : so  named  from  their  manner  of  feeding 
as  it  were  by  sifting  or  straining  edible  sub- 
stances from  the  water  by  means  of  their  la- 

^mellate  hills.  [Not  in  use.] 

cribriform  (krib'ri-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.  cribriforme,  , -. — =- — ...  »..w,  ..civ,  taimm 

< L.  cribrum,  a sieve  (see  cribble,  n.),  + forma  1 k backward  on  wllat  was  behind  them.  Fuller. 

form.]  Sieve-like ; riddled  with  small  holes!  cri°^4  (krik),  n.  [Cf.  cric  and  crick^.)  A small 
Specifically  applied,  in  anat. : (a)  To  the  horizontal  lamella  *.]aekscrew.  E.  H.  Knight. 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which  is  perforated  with  many  small  cricket1  (krik'et) , n.  [Early  mod  E also  creket 
openings  for  the  passage  of  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  < ME  creket  eiukeff  / An  ° crelcet’ 

nerve  from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  into  that  of  the  nose  i , creLe£>  crykett,  crylette,  < OF.  crequet, 

See  cut  under  nasal.  (6)  To  the  deep  layer  of  the  super-  later  cnequet,  F.  criquet  = mod.  Pr.  cricot, 

flcial  fascia  of  the  thigh  in  the  site  of  the  saphenous  open-  " ”~-1— *-  - 

•pStP^rGea  for  the  passage  of  small  vessels  and  nerves. — 

Cribriform  plate,  (a)  In  echinoderms,  a finely  porous 
dorsal  mterradiai  plate  through  the  orifices  of  which  the 
genital  glands  open  upon  the  surface,  as  in  many  starfishes 
cnbnform  lamella  of  the  ethmoid,  above  described 

Cnbnlina  (krib-ri-li'na),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Cribrilinidce . 

Cribrilinidse  (krib-ri-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL  < 

Cribrilina  + - idee .]  A family  of  chilostomatous 
polyzoans,  typified  by  the  genus  Cribrilina.  The 
zoanurn  is  crustaceous  and  adnate,  of  the  character  called 
leprahan,  or  erect  and  unilaminar — that  is,  hemescharan. 

The  zomcia  form  either  transverse  or  radiating  fissures,  or 
rows  of  punctures.  The  mouth  is  simple,  suborbicular 
sometimes  mucronate,  and  is  with  or  without  a median 
suboral  pore. 

eribrose  (krib'ros),  a.  [<  NL.  cribrosus;  < L. 
cribrum t a sieve:  see  cribble , n.~\  Perforated  like 
a sieve;  cribrate;  cribriform;  ethmoid— crib- 
rose  lamina,  in  anat.  See  lamina. 

cribrum  (krib'rum),  n.  [L.,  a sieve:  see  crib- 
ble, n.]  In  math.,  the  sieve  of  Eratosthenes,  7 Art.  / v t 

T . . * House-cncket  {Acheta  domestic  a),  natural  sizo. 

1.  44 


Have  I not  got  a crick  in  my  back  with  lifting  your  old 
boohs  . Three  Hours  after  Marriage. 

Fall  from  me  half  my  age,  but  for  three  minutes. 

That  I may  feel  no  crick  / 

Middleton,  Massinger,  and  Rowley,  Old  law,  iii.  2. 
They  have  gotten  such  a crick  in  their  neck,  they  cannot 
look  backward  on  what  was  behind  them.  Fuller. 


a cricket;  with  dim.  term,  -et  (-ot),  eqniv.  to 
MD.  D.  Icrekel  = MLG.  krikel,  krekel,  > G. 
kreckel,  a cricket  (cf.  W.  cricell,  a cricket) : nit. 
imitative  (like  F . cri-cri,  a cricket,  F.  dial,  cricket2  (krik'et),  v.  i. 
cmkion , crekion,  OF . crisnon , crinon , crignon , 
crincon,  crinchon,  F.  dial,  crignon,  crinchon,  a 
cricket  or  cicada,  and  MD.  kriecker,  krieckerken, 
a cricket,  lit.  ‘creaker,’  ‘little  creaker’),  from 
the  imitative  verb,  F.  criquer,  creak,  E.  crick 1,  cricket3  (krik'et),  n. 


— ■ — ■ OJ  vcj^venst  , vivo O.,  XJ.  1st  I’lsnj  , 

creak 1;  see  crick 1,  creak L]  Any  saltatorial  or- 
thopterous insect  of  the  family  Gryllidw  (or 
Achetidce),  or  of  a group  Achetina : sometimes 


i, bowler;  a, wicket-kee 
slip;  7, cover-point;  8,mic  .... , 

•S'.  S*  batsmen ; U,  U,  umpires 
creases. 

where  another  player  (the  wicket-keeper)  stands  ready 
to  catch  the  ball  should  it  not  be  batted  ; the  other  field- 
ers are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  so  as  to  catch 
or  stop  the  ball  after  it  has  been  struck  by  the  batsman 
or  missed  by  the  wicket-keeper.  Their  positions  and  names 
are  shown  in  the  diagram.  It  is  the  object  of  the  batsman 
to  prevent  the  ball  delivered  by  the  bowler  from  knock- 
ing the  bails  off  his  wicket,  either  by  merely  stopping  the 
ball  with  his  bat  or  driving  it  away  to  a distant  part  of 
the  field.  Should  the  ball  be  driven  to  any  distance,  or 
not  stopped  by  the  wicket-keeper,  the  two  batsmen  run 
across  and  exchange  wickets  once  or  more.  Each  time 
this  is  done  is  counted  as  a “ run,”  and  is  marked  to  the 
credit  of  the  striker.  If  the  batsman,  however,  allows 
the  ball  to  carry  away  a bail  or  a stump,  either  when  the 
ball  is  bowled  or  while  he  is  running  from  wicket  to 
wicket,  if  he  knocks  down  any  part  of  his  own  wicket,  if 
any  part  of  his  person  stops  a ball  that  would  otherwise 
have  reached  his  wicket,  or  if  he  strikes  a ball  so  that  it 
is  caught  by  one  of  the  opposite  party  before  it  reaches 
the  ground,  he  is  “out”  — that  is,  he  gives  up  his  place  to 
one  of  his  own  side  ; and  so  the  game  goes  on  until  10  of 
the  11  men  have  played  and  been  put  out.  This  consti- 
tutes an  “ innings.”  The  side  in  the  field  then  take  their 
turn  at  the  bat.  Generally  after  two  innings  have  been 
played  by  both  sides  the  game  comes  to  an  end,  that  side 
winning  which  has  scored  the  greater  number  of  runs.  A 
rude  form  of  the  game  is  known  to  have  been  played  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

From  the  club-ball  originated  . . . that  pleasant  and 
manly  exercise,  distinguished  in  modern  times  by  the 
name  of  cricket.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  175. 

vxxxxxx  v,vy,  v.  i.  [<  cricket 2,  n.J  To  en- 
gage in  the  game  of  cricket ; play  cricket. 

They  boated  and  they  cricketed ; they  talk’d 
At  wine,  in  clubs,  of  art,  of  politics. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

[A  word  of  popular  ori- 


A c“/»  »*•  [lx  nDIU  VI  pupuidl  Ull* 

gin,  a particular  use  of  cricket 1 (or  of  the 
original  F.  criquet),  in  allusion  to  the  sprawl- 
ing legs  of  a low  stool.  Compare  spider,  in 
the  culinary  sense.]  A small,  low  stool. 

Abarrister  is  described  [Autobiography of  Hoger  North, 
p.  92]  as  “putting  cases  and  mooting  with  the  students 
that  sat  on  and  before  the  crickets.”  This  was  circa  1680. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  224. 

cricket-ball  (krik'et-bal),  n.  The  ball  used  in 


playing  cricket, 
cricket-bat  (krik'et-bat),  n. 
game  of  cricket. 


A bat  used  in  the 


cricket-bird 

cricket-bird  (krik'et-berd),  re.  The  grasshop- 
per-warbler, Sylvia  locustella  or  Locustella  nce- 
via : so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  note 
to  that  of  a cricket. 

cricket-club  (krik'et-klub),  re.  An  association 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  playing  the  game 
of  cricket. 

cricketer  (krik'et-er),  re.  One  who  plays  at 
cricket. 

Most  of  the  professional  cricketers  wore  tall  hats  dur- 
ing a match.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  59. 

cricket-frog  (krik'et-frog),  re.  A name  of  sun- 
dry small  tree-frogs  of  the  genus  Hylodes : so 
called  from  their  chirping  notes  like  those  of  a 
cricket. 

cricketings  (krik'et-ingz),  n.  pi.  Twilled  flan- 
nel of  good  quality,  used  for  cricketing-cos- 
tumes,  etc. 

cricket-iron  (krik,et-i//em),  n.  An  iron  sup- 
port which  upholds  the  seat  of  a railroad-ear. 
crico-arytenoid  (krr'ko-ar-i-to'noid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  crico-arytenoideus,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  In  anat., 
pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  cricoid  and 
arytenoid  cartilages : said  of  a muscle  or  liga- 
ment. 

II.  re.  Same  as  crico-arytenoideus. 
crico-arytenoideus  (kri"ko-ar//i-te-noi'de-us), 
re. ; pi.  crico-arytenoidei  (-1).  [NL. ; as  crico(id ) 
+ arytenoideus.]  One  of  the  muscles  which  in 
man  act  upon  the  vocal  cords  and  glottis.  The 
crico-arytenoideus  lateralis  arises  from  the  upper  border 
of  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The 
crico-arytenoideus  posticus  lies  behind  the  foregoing;  it 
arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  its  converging  fibers  are  inserted  into  the  outer  angle 
of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The  former  of  these 
muscles  closes  the  glottis,  while  the  latter  opens  it. 
cricoid  (kri'koid),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr.  ttpiKouSyc, 
ring-shaped,  (.up'iKog,  a ring  (see  cirats),  + eMo?, 
form.]  I.  a.  In  anat.,  ring-like : as,  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  See  II. 

II.  n.  The  more  or  less  modified  and  special- 
ized first  tracheal  ring  or  cartilage,  coming  next 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  in  man  it 
resembles  a signet-ring,  being  expanded  posteriorly.  It  is 
connected  with  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  the  cricothyroid 
membrane  and  other  structures. 

cricopharyngeal  (krl " ko-fa-rin ' je-al),  a.  [< 

crico(id)  + pharyngeal.']  In  anat.,  pertaining 
to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  pharynx, 
cricothyroid  (kri-ko-thi'roid),  a.  and  re.  [<  c ri- 
co(id)  + thyroid.]  I.  a.  In  anat.,  pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  carti- 
lages: as,  a cricothyroid  artery,  membrane,  or 
muscle. 

In  some  of  the  Balaenoidea  . . . the  cricoid  cartilage 
and  the  rings  of  the  trachea  are  incomplete  in  front,  and 
a large  air-sac  is  developed  in  the  cricothyroid  space. 

Huxley , Anat.  Vert.,  p.  339. 
Cricothyroid  artery,  a small  but  surgically  important 
branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  running  across  the 
cricothyroid  membrane. 

n. ».  A muscle  which  extends  from  the  cri- 
coid to  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
cricothyroidean  (kri//k6-tm-roi'de-an),n.  Same 
as  cricothyroid. 

cricothyroideus  (krFko-tld-roi'de-us),  n. ; pi. 

cricothyroidei(-i).  [NL. : nets  cricothyroid.]  The 
cricothyroid  muscle. 

cried  (krid).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  cry. 
crier  ( kri'er),  re.  [Also  cryer ; < ME.  cryour,  cry- 
ar,  < OF.  crieor,  crieur,  F.  crieur  (=  Pr.  cridador 
= Sp.  gritador  = It.  gridatore),  a crier,  < crier, 
cry : see  cry.]  One  who  cries ; one  who  makes 
an  outcry  or  utters  a public  proclamation. 

The  person  and  office  of  this  cryer  in  the  wilderness. 

Atterbury,  Sermons,  III.  xi. 
Specifically  — (a)  An  officer  whose  duty  is  to  proclaim  the 
orders  or  commands  of  a court,  announce  the  opening  or 
adjournment  of  the  court,  preserve  order,  etc. 

The  queen  sate  lord  chief  justice  of  the  hall, 

And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 

Dryden , Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale. 
(6)  One  who  makes  public  proclamation  of  sales,  strays, 
lost  goods,  etc. ; a town  crier ; an  auctioneer. 

Good  folk,  for  gold  or  hire 
But  help  me  to  a cryer. 

For  my  poor  heart  is  run  astray 
After  two  eyes,  that  pass’d  this  wav. 

Drayton,  The  Cryer. 

*crim  (krim),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  crimmed,  ppr. 
crvmming.  [E.  dial.,  also  (in  senses  1,  2,  3,  more 
commonly)  cream,  creem;  ult.  < AS.  crimman 
(pret.  cramm,  cram,  pi.  * crummon,  pp.  crummen, 
in  comp,  acrummen),  press,  bruise,  break  into 
fragments,  crumble:  see  cram  (of  which  crim 
is  appar.  in  part  (cream,  creem)  a secondary 
form)  and  critmlA,  re.  and  v.,  crumble,  and  of. 
crimp  as  related  to  cramp 1.  In  form  crim  may 
be  compared  with  OHG.  chrimman,  MHG.  krim- 
men  (pret.  kramm),  also  grimmen,  G.  krimmen, 
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grimmen  (pret.  brimmte),  gripe,  seize  with  the 
claws.  See  cramp1,  re.  and  v.,  and  crimp.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  press  or  squeeze;  crumble  (bread). 
— 2.  To  press  or  squeeze  out;  pour  out. — 3. 
To  convey  slyly. — 4.  To  froth  or  curdle. 

II.  intrans.  To  shiver.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
crim.  con.  An  abbreviation  of  the  legal  phrase 
criminal  conversation . See  criminal. 
crime  (krhn),  n.  [<  ME.  crime , cry  me,  < OF.  crime , 
crim,  F.  crime  = Pr.  crim  = Sp.  crimen  = Pg. 
crime  = It.  ermine , a crime,  < L.  crimen  ( cri - 
mm-),  an  accusation,  a charge,  the  thing  charged, 
a fault,  crime ; prob.  at  first  a question  for  judi- 
cial decision  (cf.  Gr.  apl/ia,  a question  for  deci- 
sion, a decision,  sentence),  < cernere  (y  *cri ) = 
Gr.  Kpiveiv,  decide : see  certain  and  cntic,  and  cf . 
discriminate.']  1 . An  act  or  omission  which  the 
law  punishes  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
state,  whether  because  expressly  forbidden  by 
statute  or  because  so  injurious  to  the  public  as 
to  require  punishment  on  grounds  of  public 
policy;  an  offense  punishable  by  law.  in  its 
general  sense  “it  includes  every  offense,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  in  the  grade  of  offenses,  and  includes  what 
are  called  misdemeanors  as  well  as  treason  and  felony” 
{Taney).  The  latter  are  commonly  called  high  crimes.  V io- 
lations  of  municipal  regulations  are  not  generally  spoken 
of  as  crimes. 

And  gif  the  Kyng  him  self  do  ony  Homycydie  or  ony 
Cryme,  as  to  sle  a man,  or  ony  suche  cas,  he  schalle  dye 
therefore.  Mandcville,  Travels,  p.  287. 

A crime  is  a harm  I do  to  another  with  malice  prepense. 
Forgery  and  murder  are  crimes. 

ir.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  187. 

2.  Any  great  wickedness  or  wrong-doing;  ini- 
quity; wrong. 

No  crime  was  thine,  if  ’tis  no  crime  to  love. 

Pope , Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  1.  95. 

For  there  never  was  a religious  persecution  in  which 
some  odious  crime  was  not,  justly  or  unjustly,  said  to  be 
obviously  deducible  from  the  doctrines  of  the  persecuted 
party.  Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

Capital  crime.  See  capital  offense,  under  capital l. — 
Crime  against  nature,  sodomy.— Infamous  crime. 
See  infamous.— Occult  crimes,  in  Scots  law,  crimes  com- 
mitted in  secret  or  in  privacy.  =Syn.  Wrong,  Sin,  Crime, 
Vice , Iniquity,  Transgression,  Trespass,  Delinquency.  (See 
offense.)  Wrong  is  the  opposite  of  right ; a wrong  is  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  another.  Sin  is  wrong  viewed 
as  infraction  of  the  laws  of  God.  Crime  is  the  breaking 
of  the  laws  of  man,  specifically  of  laws  forbidding  things 
that  are  mischievous  to  individuals  or  to  society,  as  theft, 
forgery,  murder.  Vioe  is  a matter  of  habit  in  doing  that 
which  is  low  and  degrading.  Iniquity  is  great  wrong. 
Transgression  is  an  act  of  “stepping  across,”  as  trespass  is 
an  act  of  “ passing  across,”  the  boundary  of  private  rights, 
legal  requirements,  or  general  right.  Delinquency  is  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  law  or  of  duty.  See 
criminal. 

To  forgive  vrrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; . . . 
This  ...  is  to  be 

Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free. 

Shelley,  Prometheus,  iv. 
The  veiy  sin  of  the  sin  is  that  it  is  against  God,  and 
every  thing  that  comes  from  God. 

Bushnell,  Nat.  and  the  Supernat.,  p.  143. 
The  complexity  and  range  of  passion  is  vastly  increased 
when  the  offence  is  at  once  both  crime  and  sin,  a wrong 
done  against  order  and  against  conscience  at  the  same 
time.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  98. 

Civilization  has  on  the  whole  been  more  successful  in 
repressing  crime  than  in  repressing  vice. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  157. 
War  in  man’s  eyes  shall  be 
A monster  of  iniquity. 

C.  Mackay,  Good  Time  Coming. 
The  brutes  cannot  call  us  to  account  for  our  transgres- 
sions. F.  P.  Cobbe , Peak  in  Darien,  p.  143. 

In  faith,  he’s  penitent, 

And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, 

...  is  not  almost  a fault 

To  incur  a private  check.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
A tribunal  which  might  investigate,  reform,  and  punish 
all  ecclesiastical  delinquencies.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Crimean  (kri-rae'an),  a.  [<  Crimea  (also  called 
the  Krim)  (=  F ."Crimee),  < NL.  Crimea  = G. 
Krimm  or  Krym,  < Kuss.  Kruimu  (Krym),  of 
Tatar  origin:  Turk.  Kirim,  Tatar  Krim.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Crimea,  a large  peninsula 
in  southern  Kussia,  separating  the  Black  Sea 
from  the  sea  of  Azov,  inhabited  by  Tatars  since 
the  thirteenth  century Crimean  war,  a war  be- 

tween Great  Britain,  France,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the  other,  chiefly  carried  on  in 
the  Crimea.  It  began  in  the  spring  of  1854  and  lasted  to 
the  peace  of  Paris,  March  30th,  1856. 

crimefult  (krim'ful),  a.  [<  crime  + -ful,  1.] 
Criminal ; wicked ; contrary  to  law  or  right. 

Tell  me 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats 
So  crime/ul.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

crimelesst  (krim'les),  a.  [<  crime  + -7m.]  Free 
from  crime ; innocent. 

criminal  (krim'i-nal),  a.  and  n.  [=  IX  Jcrimi- 
neel  = G.  criminal  ”=  Dan.  kriminal,  adj.,  < F. 
criminel  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  criminal  = It.  criminale , 


criminal 

< LL.  criminalis , < L.  crimen  ( crimin •),  crime: 
s qq  crime.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  crime ; 
relating  to  crime ; having  to  do  with  crime  or 
its  punishment:  as,  a criminal  action  or  case; 
a criminal  sentence ; a criminal  code ; criminal 
law ; a criminal  lawyer. 

The  privileges  of  that  order  were  forfeited,  either  in  con- 
sequeuce  of  a criminal  sentence,  or  by  engaging  in  some 
mean  trade,  and  entering  into  domestic  service.  Brougham. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  crime ; marked  by  or  in- 
volving crime ; punishable  by  law,  divine  or 
human : as,  theft  is  a criminal  act. 

Foppish  and  fantastic  ornaments  are  only  indications  of 
vice,  not  criminal  in  themselves.  Addison. 

Doubt  was  almost  universally  regarded  as  criminal,  and 
error  as  damnable ; yet  the  first  was  the  necessary  condi- 
tion, and  the  second  the  probable  consequence,  of  enquiry. 

Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  78. 

3.  Guilty  of  crime ; connected  with  or  engaged 
in  committing  crime. 

However  criminal  they  may  be  with  regard  to  society 
in  general,  yet  with  respect  to  one  another  . ; . they  have 
ever  maintained  the  most  unshaken  fidelity.  Brydone. 

Unsystematic  charity  increases  pauperism,  and  unphilo- 
sophical  leniency  towards  the  criminal  class  increases  that 
class.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  293. 

Criminal  action.  See  act ion.,  8.— Criminal  cases,  (a) 
Prosecutions  in  the  name  of  the  state  for  violations  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  (&)  Charges  of  offense  against  the  public 
law  of  the  state  or  nation,  as  distinguished  from  violations 
of  municipal  or  local  ordinances. — Criminal  contempt. 
See  contempt.— Criminal  conversation,  in  law:  (a)  Adul- 
tery; specifically,  illicit  intercourse  with  a married  wo- 
man. (b)  The  husband’s  action  for  damages  for  adultery. 
This  action  has  been  abolished  in  England  by  20  and  21 
Viet.,  lxxxv.  59,  but  the  husband,  in  suing  for  a divorce, 
may  claim  damages  from  the  adulterer.  The  action  has  not 
been  abolished  in  the  United  States.  Often  abbreviated 
crim.  con. — Criminal  information,  a prosecution  for 
crime  instituted  by  the  attorney-general,  in  the  name  of 
the  crown  or  the  people,  without  requiring  the  sanction 
of  a grand  jury. — Criminal  law,  the  law  which  relates  to 
crimes  and  their  punishment.  Certain  matters  of  a quasi- 
criminal character,  such  as  indictments  for  nuisances,  re- 
pair of  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  informations,  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  questions  concerning  the  poor-laws,  bastardy, 
etc.,  are  also  often  treated  as  part  of  the  criminal  law.— 
Criminal  letters,  a form  of  criminal  prosecution  in  Scot- 
land, corresponding  to  a criminal  information  in  England, 
drawn  in  the  form  of  a summons,  and  in  the  supreme  court 
running  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  sheriff-court 
in  that  of  the  sheriff.— Criminal  prosecution,  the  pro- 
ceeding by  which  a person  accused  of  a crime  is  brought 
or  attempted  to  be  brought  to  trial  and  judgment.  Some- 
times confined  to  prosecution  by  indictment.—  Criminal 
psychology.  See  psychology.  = Syn.  2.  Illegal,  Criminal, 
Felonious,  Sinful,  Irmnoral,  Wicked,  Iniquitous,  Depraved, 
Dissolute,  Vicious,  agree  in  characterizing  an  act  as  con- 
trary to  law,  civil  or  moral.  All  except  illegal  and  feloni- 
ous are  also  applicable  to  persons,  thoughts,  character,  etc. 
Illegal  is  simply  that  which  is  not  permitted  by  human 
law,  or  is  vitiated  by  lack  of  compliance  with  legal  forms : 
as,  an  illegal  election.  It  suggests  penalty  only  remotely 
if  at  all.  Criminal  applies  to  transgressions  of  human 
law,  with  especial  reference  to  penalty.  Felonious  applies 
to  that  which  is  deliberately  done  in  the  consciousness  that 
it  is  a crime ; its  other  uses  are  nearly  or  quite  obsolete. 
Sinful  and  the  words  that  follow  it  mark  transgression  of 
the  divine  or  moral  law.  Sinful  does  not  admit  the  idea 
that  there  is  a moral  law  separate  from  the  divine  will, 
but  is  specifically  expressive  of  “ any  want  of  conformity 
unto,  or  transgression  of,  the  will  of  God”  ( Shorter  Cate- 
chism, Q.  14).  As  such,  it  applies  to  thoughts,  feelings, 
desires,  character,  while  human  law  looks  no  further  back 
of  action  than  to  intent  (as,  a criminal  intent),  and  at- 
tempts to  deal  only  with  acts.  Hence,  though  all  men 
are  sinful,  all  are  not  criminal.  Immoral  stands  over 
against  sinful  in  emphasizing  the  notion  of  a moral  law, 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  divine  will ; its  most  fre- 
quent application  is  to  transgressions  of  the  moral  code 
in  regard  to  the  indulgence  of  lust.  Wicked  bears  the 
same  relation  to  moral  law  that  felonious  bears  to  civil 
law ; the  wicked  man  does  wrong  wilfully  and  knowingly, 
and  generally  his  conduct  is  very  wrong.  Iniquitous  is 
wicked  in  relation  to  others’  rights,  and  grossly  unjust : as, 
a most  iniquitous  proceeding.  Depraved  implies  a fall  from 
a better  character,  not  only  into  wickedness,  but  into  such 
corruption  that  the  person  delights  in  evil  for  its  own 
sake.  Dissolute,  literally,  set  loose  or  released,  expresses 
the  character,  life,  etc.,  of  one  who  throws  off  all  moral 
obligation.  Vicious,  starting  with  the  notion  of  being  ad- 
dicted to  vice,  ha3  a wide  range  of  meaning,  from  cross  to 
wicked ; it  is  the  only  one  of  these  words  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  animals.  See  crime,  atrocious , nefarious,  and  tr- 
rellgious. 

A subject  may  arrest  for  treason : the  King  cannot;  for. 
if  the  arrest  be  illegal,  the  party  has  no  remedy  against 
the  King.  Quoted  in  Macaulay,  On  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 

But  negligence  itself  is  criminal,  highly  criminal,  where 
such  effects  to  life  and  property  follow  it. 

D.  Webster , Speech,  Senate,  May  27,  1834. 

O thievish  Night, 

Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  som e felonious  end, 

In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars? 

Milton,  Comus,  1. 196. 

Sinful  as  man  is,  he  can  never  be  satisfied  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sinful.  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  171. 

Considered  apart  from  other  effects,  it  is  immoral  so  to 
treat  the  body  as  in  any  way  to  diminish  the  fulness  or 
vigour  of  its  vitality.  II.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 31. 

To  do  an  injury  openly  is,  in  his  estimation,  as  wicked 
as  to  do  it  secretly,  and  far  less  profitable. 

Macaulay,  Machiavetli. 

He  [Strafford]  was  not  to  have  punishment  meted  out 
to  him  from  his  own  iniquitous  measure. 

Macaulay,  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist. 


criminal 


All  sin  has  tta  root  in  the  perverted  dispositions,  de-  criminative  Ckrirn'i-na-tivl  a I<  criminate  4- 
sires,  and  affections  which  constitute  the  depraved  state  p i * ■ T<’  . L\cr? minate  ■+■ 

of  the  will.  A.  A.  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  xvi.  § 4 ~we-J  delating  to  or  involving  crimination  or 


Though  licentious  and  careless  of  restraint,  he  could  accusation;  accusing, 
hardly  be  called  extremely  dissolute._  eriminator  (krim  l-na-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  acrimi- 


nador  = Pg.  criminador  = It.  eriminator e,  < L. 
criminatory  an  accuser,  < criminari , pp.  crimi- 
natus , accuse : see  criminate.']  One  who  crimi- 
nates ; an  accuser ; a calumniator. 

He  may  be  amiable,  but,  if  he  is,  my  feelings  are  liars, 
and  I have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  trust  to  them  in 
these  cases  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  not  the  likeliest 
eriminator  to  impeach  their  credibility. 

TT  . , , . , , Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  234. 

II.  n.  A person  who  has  committed  a pun-  rrimina+n-nr  /'irrim'i-  ns  -n  „ r/  t 

tiSrivoffaei:soeraogaiMt ^ mo-wr  c 

ticularly^  a person  convicted  of  a punishable 


Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  276. 
He  [ Wycherley  1 appears  to  have  led,  during  a long  course 
of  years,  that  most  wretched  life,  the  life  of  a vicious  old 
boy  about  town.  Macaulay,  Comic  Dramatists. 

And  Guinevere  . . . desired  his  name,  and  sent 
Her  maiden  to  demand  it  of  the  dwarf ; 

Who  being  vicious,  old,  and  irritable,  . . . 

Made  answer  sharply  that  she  should  not  know. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 


criminatorius , < criminatory  an  accuser:  see 
eriminator .]  Involving  accusation;  crimina- 
tive. 


public  offense  on  proof  or  confession. 

The  mawkish  sympathy  of  good  and  soft-headed  women  crimine  Crimini  (krirn'i-no  -up  infpri  r Armor 
wuh  the  most  degrade, f and  persistent  wfflttl.  of  the  TSeTaSo^but  perhaps  a variari^  oi 

geminiy  which  is  similarly  used.]  An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  or  impatience. 

Oh  ! crimine  ! Congreve,  Double  Dealer,  iv.  1. 

Crimini,  jimini, 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  a nimininy  piinminy 

ftfrtw  flo  T.oireVi  TTiint’o  'D.mfnf  ? ByTOn 


male  sex  is  one  of  the  signs  of  an  unhealthy  public  senti- 
ment. R.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  293. 

Habitual  criminal,  in  law,  one  of  a class  recognized  by 
modern  legislation  as  punishable  by  reason  of  criminal  past 
history  and  continued  criminal  associations  and  demoral- 
ized life  maintained  without  means  of  honest  subsistence, 
as  distinguished  from  adequate  evidence  of  any  single  new 
specific  offense  ; or,  if  not  punishable  solely  therefor,  lia- 

hip  f A Ql'rQct  DtldTvipion  . - ? — 


ble  to  arrest  on  suspicion  of  criminal  intentions.  = Syn.  Criminologist  (krim-i-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  L.  cri- 
Cninrit.  m»iAf*nt.nr  -vii.ri—  ^ men  ( crimin -),  a crime,  +*  Gr.  -Xoyta,  < Xeyeiv, 

say,  discuss:  see  crime  and  - ology .]  One  who 
studies  crimes  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
propagation,  prevention,  punishment,  etc. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  two  schools  of  criminologists 
in  Italy,  the  classical  or  spiritualistic  school,  and  the  an- 
thropological school,  which  differ  not  only  in  their  theo- 
retical conceptions,  but  also  in  their  practical  conclusions 
upon  the  application  of  punishment.  Science,  IX.  220. 


Culprit,  malefactor,  evil-doer,  transgressor,  felon,  convict. 

criminalist  (krim'i-nal-ist),  n.  [=  F.  crimina- 
Uste  — Sp.  Pg.  It.  crinnnalista;  as  criminal  (law) 
+ -ist.]  An  authority  in  criminal  law;  one 
versed  in  criminal  law. 

Experienced  criminalists  vowed  they  had  never  seen 
such  a shamelessly  impudent  specimen  of  humanity. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  434. 


criminality  (krim-i-nal'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  crimina- 
Ute  = Sp.  criminalidad  = Pg.  cr  iminalidade  =z  It.  criminology  (krim-i-nol'o-ji),  n, 
criminalita,  < ML.  criminalita(t-)s,  < LL.  crimi - °f  crime. 
nalis,  criminal:  see  criminal  and  - ity .]  The  criminous  (krim'i-nus),  a.  [=  OF. 


quality  or  state  of  being  criminal;  that  which 
constitutes  a crime ; guiltiness. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Jews,  no  class  held  that 
doctrine  of  the  criminality  of  error  which  has  been  the 
parent  of  most  modern  persecutions. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  475. 

A very  great  distinction  obtains  between  the  conscience 
of  criminality  and  the  conscience  of  sin,  between  the  mere 
doing  of  evil  and  the  feeling  oneself  to  be  evil. 

U.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  180. 

Not  only  have  artificial  punishments  failed  to  produce 
reformation,  but  they  have  in  many  cases  increased  the 
criminality,  in  w « , ~ 


Becket  aud  Henry  II. 


1351  crimson-warm 

lock  of  hair:  generally  used  in  the  plural. — 2. 
A crimper. — 3.  One  who  brings  persons  into  a 
place  or  condition  of  restraint,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject them  to  swindling,  forced  labor,  or  the  like ; 
especially,  one  who,  for  a commission,  supplies 
recruits  for  the  army  or  sailors  for  ships  by  ne- 
farious means  or  false  inducements ; a decoy ; 
a kidnapper.  Such  practices  have  been  sup- 
pressed in  the  army  and  navy,  and  made  high- 
ly penal  in  connection  with  merchant  ships. 
The  kidnapping  crimp 
Took  the  foolish  young  imp 
On  board  of  his  cutter  so  trim  and  so  jimp. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  292. 
Great  numbers  of  young  men  were  inveigled  or  kid- 
napped by  mw^in  its  [the  East  India  Company’s]  service, 
confined  often  for  long  periods,  and  with  circumstances 
of  the  most  aggravated  cruelty,  in  secret  depdts  which  ex- 
isted in  the  heart  of  London,  and  at  last,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  shipped  for  Hindostan. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent. , xiii. 
4f.  A certain  game  at  cards. 

Laugh  and  keep  company  at  gleek  or  crimp. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  ii.  1. 
crimpt  (krimp),  a.  [Related  to  crimp,  v.,  as 
Crariipl,  a. , to  crampl, v.]  1.  Easily  crumbled; 
friable;  brittle;  crisp. 

The  fowler  . . . 

Treads  the  crimp  earth. 

J.  Philips , Cider,  ii. 
2.  Not  consistent  (?) : poss.  an  error  for  scrimp. 

The  evidence  is  crimp,  the  witnesses  swear  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  contradict  themselves. 

Arbuthnot,  John  Bull,  II.  iv. 
crimpage  (krim'paj),  n.  [<  crimp  + -age.] 

. Payment  to  a crimp  for  bis  services, 
the  science  crimper  (krim'per),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
crimps  or  corrugates.  Specifically  — (a)  A machine 
for  stretching  and  forming  the  uppers  of  hoots  and  shoes. 
(b)  An  apparatus  for  bending  leather  into  various  shapes, 
used  in  harness-making,  (c)  A double  pin  or  other  de- 
vice for  crimping  the  hair.  ( d ) An  apparatus  consisting 
of  a pair  of  fluted  rolls  for  ruffling  or  fluting  fabrics,  (e)  A 
machine  for  bending  wire  into  corrugations  previous  to 
weaving  it  into  wire  cloth.  (/)  A stamping-press  for 
forming  tinware,  (g)  A machine  for  swaging  the  ends  of 
«...  all,uul,  blind-slats.  (A)  A tool  for  crimping  cartridge-cases. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ii.  Crimping-board  (krim'ping-bord),  n.  A piece 
of  hard  wood  used  to  raise  the  grain  of  leather 
in  the  process  of  tanning ; a graining-board. 


Story  as  Leigh  Hunt’s  Rimini? 


enmmeux 

= Sp.  Pg.  It.  criminoso,  < L.  criminosus.  full  of 
reproaches,  accusatory,  ML.  criminal,  < crimen 
(crimin-),  accusation,  crime : see  crime.]  Involv- 
ing or  guilty  of  crime ; criminal ; wicked. 

No  marvel  then,  if  being  as  deeply  criminous  as  the  Earle 
himself e,  it  stung  his  conscience  to  adjudge  to  death  those 
misdeeds  whereof  himselfe  had  bin  the  chiefe  Author. 


We  have  seen  the  importance  which  the  jurisdiction 
over  criminous  clerks  assumed  in  the  first  quarrel  between 


II.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  177.  criminouslyt  (krim'i-nus-li),  adv. 


Stubbs,  Const  Hist.,  8 399.  Crimping-house  (krim'ping-hous),  n.  A low 


criminally  (krim'i-nal-i),  adv.  In  a criminal  wickedly. 


Criminally ; 
Criminal- 


manner  or  spirit;  with  violation  of  public  law;  criminousnesst  (krim'i-nus-nes). 
with  reference  to  criminal  law.  ity. 

A physician  who,  after  years  of  study,  has  gained  a com-  Crimosint,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  crim 
petent  knowledge  of  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeu-  son. 


resort  to  which  men  are  decoyed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confining  and  controlling  them,  and 
forcing  them  to  enter  the  army,  navy,  or  mer- 
chant service.  See  crimp,  n.,  3. 
crimping-iron  (krim'ping-i,,em),  n.  1.  An  im- 
plement for  fluting  ruffles  on  garments. — 2. 


tics  is  not  held  crimi, tally  responsible > If  a man  dies  under  crimp  (krimp),  v.  K ME. *crimven  f found  oniv  implement  for  crimping  the  hair, 
his  treatment.  II.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  77.  fL„  rri  Ini- --i . ;_°  n l crimninw.-mno-hi™  dn- 


criminalness  (krim'i-nal-nes),  n.  Criminality, 
criminate  (krim'i-nat),  "v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  crim- 
inated, ppr.  criminating.  [<  L.  criminatus,  pp. 
of  criminari  (>  It.  criminare  = Sp.  Pg.  criminar 
— OE.  criminer),  accuse  of  crime,  < crimen  (cri- 
min-), crime : see  crime.  Cf.  accriminate,  incrim- 
inate, recriminate.]  1 . To  charge  with  a crime ; 
declare  to  be  guilty  of  a crime. 

To  criminate , with  the  heavy  and  ungrounded  charge  of 
disloyalty  and  disaffection,  an  incorrupt,  independent,  and 
reforming  Parliament. 

Burke,  On  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

2.  To  involve  in  the  commission  or  the  conse- 
quences of  a crime ; incriminate ; reflexively, 
manifest  or  disclose  the  commission  of  crime 
by. 

Our  municipal  laws  do  not  require  the  offender  to  plead 
guilty  or  criminate  himself.  Scott. 

3.  To  censure  or  hold  up  to  censure;  inveigh 
against  or  blame  as  criminal ; impugn.  [Rare.] 

As  the  spirit  of  party,  in  different  degrees,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  infect  all  political  bodies,  there  will  be,  no  doubt, 
persons  in  the  national  legislature  willing  enough  to  ar- 
raign the  measures  and  criminate  the  views  of  the  major- 
Ry  A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  xxvi. 

He  [Sir  John  Eliot]  descends  to  criminate  the  duke’s 
magnificent  tastes ; he  who  had  something  of  a congenial 
nature ; for  Eliot  was  a man  of  fine  literature. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  IV.  379. 
To  criminate  one’s  self,  to  furnish  evidence  of  one’s  own 
guilt,  or  of  a fact  which  may  be  a link  in  a chain  of  evi- 
dence to  that  effect : said  of  an  accused  person  or  of  a wit- 
ness. 

crimination  (krim-i-na'shon),  n.  [=  OP.  crimi- 
nation = Sp.  criminaciSn  (obs. ; now  acrimina- 
cion)  = Pg.  criminagSo  = It.  criminazione,  < L. 
criminatio(n-),  < criminari,  pp.  criminatus,  crimi- 
nate: see  criminate.]  The  act  of  criminating, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word ; accusation ; charge. 

The  pulpits  rung  with  mutual  criminations. 

Miltnan,  Latin  Christianity,  xi.  2. 

The  time  of  the  Privy  Council  was  occupied  by  the  crim- 
inations and  recriminations  of  the  adverse  parties. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vii 


, n.  A 


as  in  freq.  crimple  and  other  derivatives)  = MIX  crimping-machine  (krim/ping-ma-shen//), 

D.  krimpen  = MLG.  LG.  krimpen  = OHG.  chrim-  “arfnne  for  crimping  or  fluting.  ' 
plmn,  krimfan,  MHG.  krimphen J krimpfen  (a  - * * * 

strong  verb,  pret.  kramp,  pp.  krumpen),  bend 
together,  contract,  shrink,  shrivel,  diminish  (cf. 

Sw.  krympa  = Dan.  krympe,  shrink,  prob.  from 
LG.):  in  form  the  orig.  verb  of  which  cramp1, 
crump,  crimple,  crumple  are  secondary  or  deriv. 
forms:  see  crampi,  v.  and  ».,  amd  cf.  crim,  cram.] 

I.  trans.  1.  To  bend  back  or  inward;  draw  to-  crimplet,  n 
gether ; contract  or  cause  to  contract  or  shrink ; -A  rumple, 
corrugate.  Specifically— 2.  To  bend  (the  up-  crimp-press  (krimp  ' pres),  n.  A crimper  or 
pers  of  boots)  into  shape.— 3.  To  indent  (a  crimping-machine— Pad  crimp-press,  in  harness- 
cartridge-ease),  or  turn  the  end  inward  and  m.akin9,  a pad-crimp. 

back  upon  the  head,  in  order  to  confine  the  crimson .Jjkrim  zn),  n.  and  a.  ^ [Early  mod.  E 


crimple  (krim'pl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  c rimpled, 
ppr.  crimpling.  [<  ME.  crimplen  (spelled  crym- 
plyn),  freq.  of  crimp,  q.  v.]  To  contract  or 
draw  together ; cause  to  shrink  or  pucker ; curl; 
corrugate. 

He  passed  the  cautery  through  them,  and  accordingly 
cnmpled  them  up.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

[<  ME.  crympylle  ; from  the  verb.] 


charge;  crease. — 4.  To  cause  to  contract  and 
pucker  so  as  to  become  wrinkled,  wavy,  or 
crisped,  as  the  hair;  form  into  short  curls  or 
ruffles;  flute;  ruffle. 

The  comely  hostess  in  a crimped  cap.  Irving. 

To  crimp  the  little  frill  that  bordered  his  shirt  collar. 

Dickens. 

5.  In  cookery,  to  crimple  or  cause  to  contract 
or  wrinkle,  as  the  flesh  of  a live  fish, or  of  one 
just  killed,  by  gashing  it  with  a knife,  to  give  it 
greater  firmness  and  make  it  more  crisp  when 
cooked. 

My  brother  Temple,  although  he  is  fond  of  fish,  will 
never  taste  anything  that  has  been  crimped  alive. 

J.  Moore,  Edward. 

Those  who  attempted  resistance  were  crimped  alive,  like 
fishes.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  422. 

6.  Hence,  in  general,  to  slash;  gash.  Lub- 
bock, Prehist.  Times,  435. — 7.  To  kidnap; 
decoy  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  or  enlisting, 
as  into  the  army  or  navy.  See  the  extract. 

The  crimping  of  men  is  the  decoying  them  into  a re- 
sort  where  they  can  be  detained  until  they  are  handed 
over  to  a shipper  or  recruiter,  like  fish  kept  in  a stew  till 
wanted  for  the  table.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  515. 

ii.  intram.  To  be  very  stingy.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


also  crimosin,  cremosin,  < ME." criniosin,  with 
many  variants,  cramosin,  cremosyn,  crimisine, 
etc.,  < OP.  *cramoisin,  cramoisyne,  crimson,  car- 
mine: see  further  under  carmine , which  is  a 
doublet  of  crimson.]  I.  n.  A highly  chromatic 
red  color  somewhat  inclining  toward  purple, 
like  that  of  an  alkaline  infusion  of  cochineal, 
or  of  red  wine  a year  or  two  old;  deep  red. 

A maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  mod- 
esty. Shak.,  Hen.  Y.\  v.  2. 

II.  a.  Of  a red  color  inclining  to  purple ; 
deep-red.  ‘ 

Beauty's  ensign  yet 

Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  3. 

The  crimson  stream  distain’d  his  arms.  Dryden. 

crimson  (krim'zn),  v.  [<  crimson,  n.]  I.  trans. 
To  dye  with  crimson  ; make  crimson. 

And  felt  my  blood 

Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crimson'd  all 
Thy  presence.  Tennyson,  Tithonus. 

n.  intrans.  To  become  of  a deep-red  color ; 
be  tinged  with  red ; blush : as,  her  cheeks  crim- 
soned. 

Ancient  towers  . . . beginning  to  crimson  with  the  ra- 
diant lustre  of  a cloudless  July  morning.  De  Quincey. 


crimp  (krimp),  ».  [<  crimp,  r.]  1.  That  which  crimson-warm  (krim'zn-warm),  a.  Warm  to 
has  been  crimped  or  curled ; a curl  or  a waved  redness. 


crinal 
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crinoline 


crinal  (kri'nal),  «.  [<  L.  crindlis,  < crinis,  hair : crinicultural  (krin-i-kul'tur-al),  a.  [<L .crinis,  crinkleroot  (knng  kl-rot),  n.  The  pepperroot, 

- ■ • ■ - • hair  (see  critic),  + cultura,  culture,  + -a?.]  Re-  Dcntaria  dipliylla. 

lating  to  the  growth  of  hair.  [Rare.]  crinkly  (kring'kli),  a.  [<  crinkle  + -y1.]  Pull 

crini&re  (krin-iar'),  n.  [OP.,  < crin,  < L.  crinis,  of  crinkles ; wrinkly;  crimpy;  like  a crinkle, 
hair:  see  crine.]  In  amor,  that  part  of  the  hards  crinkum-crankum  (kring'kum-krang'kum),  n. 
of  a horse  which  covered  the  back  of  the  neck,  it  [A  humorous  Latin-seeming  word,  made  from 


see  critic.]  Belonging  to  hair, 
crinate  (kri'nat),  a.  [Yar.  of  crinite 1,  with  suffix 
-ate  1 for  -tie2.]  Same  as  crinite^,  2. 
crinated  (kri'na-ted),  a.  [As  crinate  + -ed2.] 

Having  hair ; hairy. 

crinatory  (krin'a-to-ri),  a.  Same  as  crinitory. 
crinch.  (krinch),  v.  ' A dialectal  form  of  cringe.  ^ m ^ 

crincumt,  enneomet,  «•  [Old  slang.]  Vene-  nriniger  (krin'i-jer), 


real  infection.  [Vulgar.] 

Get  the  crincomes,  go. 

Shirley  and  Chapman , The  Ball,  iv. 

Jealousy  is  but  a kind 
Of  clap  and  crincum  of  the  mind. 

S.  Butler , Hudibras,  III.  i.  704. 

crinet  (krin),  n.  [<  F.  crin  = Pr.  Sp.  crin  = 
Pg.  crina  = It.  crine,  < L.  crinis,  hair.]  Hair. 
[Rare.] 

Priests,  whose  sacred  crine 
Felt  never  razor.  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

crined  (krind),  a . [<  crine  4-  -ed2;  equiv.  to 

crinite q.  y.]  In  for.,  wearing  hair,  as  the 
head  of  a man  or  woman,  or  wearing  a mane,  as 
the  head  of  a horse,  unicorn,  etc.  These  additions 
are  often  borne  of  a different  tincture  from  the  head, 
which  is  then  said  to  be  crined  of  such  a tincture. 

An  unicorn  arg.,  armed,  unguled  and  crined  or. 

Boutell,  Heraldry,  xix. 

crinet  (kri'net),  n.  [<  OP.  * crinet,  dim.  of  crin, 

< L.  crinis,  hair : see  crine,  and  of.  crinet .]  It. 
A fine,  hair-like  feather;  one  of  the  small, 
bristly  black  feathers  on  a hawk’s  head. 
Halliwell.  Also  crane. — 2.  Same  as  criniere. 

cringe  (krinj),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cringed,  ppr. 
cringing.  [=  E.  dial.  (North.)  crinch,  crouch;  < 
ME.  *crincken,  crenel  ten,  crengen  (?),  twist  or 
bend,  < AS.  cringan,  sometimes  crincan  (pret. 
crang,  * crane,  pi.  crungon,*  cruncon,  pp.  crungen, 
*cruncen)  (cf.  swing,  with  the  assibilated  form 
swinge),  fall  (in  battle),  yield,  succumb,  orig. 
prob.  ‘bend,  bow’  (cf.  the  orig.  sense  of  equiv. 
succumb).  The  verb  is  but  scantly  recorded  in 
early  literature,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  ult. 
source  of  crinkle,  cringle,  as  well  as  of  crank  in 
all  its  uses.]  I.  intrans.  To  bend;  crouch;  es- 
pecially, to  bend  or  crouch  with  servility  or 
from  fear  or  cowardice ; fawn ; cower. 

Who  more  than  thou 

Once  fawn’d  and  cringed,  and  servilely  adored 
Heaven’s  awful  Monarch?  Milton,  P,  L.,  iv.  959. 

Those  who  trample  on  the  helpless  are  disposed  to  cringe 
to  the  powerful.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

He  cringes  to  every  phantom  of  apprehension,  and  obeys 
the  impulses  of  cowardice  as  though  they  were  the  laws 
of  existence.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Eev.,  II.  117. 

=Syn.  To  stoop,  truckle. 

IL  trans.  To  contract ; distort.  [Rare.] 
Whip  him,  fellows, 

Till,  like  a boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 

And  whine  aloud  for  mercy. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iii.  11. 

cringe  (krinj),  n.  [<  cringe,  «.]  A servile  or 
fawning  obeisance. 

My  antic  knees  can  turn  upon  the  hinges 
Of  compliment,  and  screw  a thousand  cringes. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  3. 
He  must  be  under  my  usher,  who  must  teach  him  the 
postures  of  his  body,  how  to  make  legs  and  cringes. 

Shirley,  hove  Tricks,  iii.  5. 

cringeling(krinj'ling),m.  [<  cringe  + -ling.']  One 
who  cringes;  a fawner;  a sycophant;  a shrink- 
ing coward.  [Rare.] 

cringer  (krin'jor),  n.  One  who  cringes;  one 
characterized  by  servility  or  cowardice ; a syco- 
phant. 

Clingingly  (krin'jing-li),  adv.  In  a cringing 
^manner. 

cringle  (kring'gl),  n.  [In  naut.  sense  also  writ- 
ten crengle,  crenkle,  crencle;  of  LG.  or  Scand. 
origin : MLG.  kringel,  kringele,  a ring,  circle,  a 
cracknel,  = G.  kringel,  a cracknel,  dial,  a circle, 
= Icel.  kringla,  a disk,  circle,  orb;  dim.  of  the 
simple  form,  D.  kring  = MLG.  krink, 
a ring,  circle,  = Icel.  kringr,  in  pi.  krin- 
gar,  pulleys  of  a drag-net;  cf.  Icel. 
kringr,  adj.,  easy  (orig.  round,  kring, 
adv.,  around).  Perhaps  ult.  connected 
with  Icel.  kringr  = AS.  kring,  E.  ring  : 
see  ring1.  Cf.  crinkle .]  A ring  or  cir- 
cular bend,  as  of  a rope.  Specifically— (o) 
Naut.,  a strand  of  rope  so  worked  into  the  bolt- 
rope  of  a sail  as  to  form  a ring  or  eye.  Cringles 
are  named  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
Cringle,  they  are  intended : as,  head-cringles , which  are 
placed  at  the  upper  corners  of  the  sail,  for  lash- 
ing them  to  the  yards ; reef -cringles,  on  the  leeches  of  the 
sail,  for  passing  the  reef-earings  through.  (6)  A withe  or 
rope  for  fastening  a gate.  [Eng.]— Earing-cringle,  the 
cringle  through  which  an  earing  is  passed. 


was  generally  formed  of  overlapping  plates,  like  the  tas- 
sets.  It  was  not  introduced  until  late  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Also  crinet.  See  cut  under  bard. 

' ‘ ‘ ~ ' [NL.,  < L.  criniger, 

1 . A genus  of  turdoid 


hairy:  see  crinigerous,J  wii  ^ 

or  dentirostraloscine  passerine  birds  (so  called  crin0  (jjn'no),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  crinis,  hair:  see 
from  the  hair-like  filaments  with  which  some  - - — ■ - * - 


crinkle  or  crank.']  A winding  or  crooked  line  or 
course;  a zigzag. 

Ay,  here’s  none  of  your  straight  lines  here — but  all  taste 
— zigzag — crinkum-crankum — in  and  out. 

Column  and  Garrick,  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  ii.  “ 


Criniger  phaocephalus. 

of  the  feathers  end),  containing  a large  number 
of  chiefly  African  and  Asiatic  species : some- 
times referred  to  the  family  Pycnemotidce.  It  is 
also  called  Trickas  and  Trickopkorus. — 2.  [Z.  c.] 
A book-name  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Crini- 
ger : as,  the  yellow-bellied  criniger,  C.  flaviven- 
tris. 

crinigerous  (kri-nij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  criniger 
(doubtful),  having  long  hair,  < crinis,  hair  (see 
crine),  + gerere,  bear.]  Hairy;  covered  with 
hair;  crinated.  [Rare.] 
criniparous  (kri-nip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  crinis, 
hair  (see  crine),  + parere,  produce.]  Producing 
hair ; causing  hair  to  grow.  [Rare.] 

Bears’  grease  or  fat  is  also  in  great  request,  being  sup- 
posed to  have  a criniparous  or  hair-producing  quality. 

Poetry  of  Antijacobin,  p.  83,  note. 

crinite1  (kri'nit),  a.  [<  L.  crinitus,  haired,  pp. 
of  crinire,  provide  with  hair,  < crinis,  hair : see 
crine.]  1 . Having  the  appearance  of  a tuft  of 
hair. 

Comate,  crinite,  caudate  stars. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  xiv.  44. 

2.  In  hot.  and  entom.,  having  long  hairs,  or  hav- 
ing tufts  of  long,  weak,  and  often  bent  hairs,  on 
the  surface.  Also  crinate. 
crinite2  (kri'nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  k pivov,  a lily,  + -ife2. 
Cf.  encrinite .]  A fossil  crinoid ; an  encrinite 
or  stone-lily. 

crinitory  (krin'i-to-ri),  a.  [<  crinite 1 + -ory.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  hair.  Also  spelled 
crinatory. 

When  in  the  morning  lie  anxiously  removed  the  cap, 
away  came  every  vestige  of  its  crinitory  covering. 

T.  Book , Gilbert  Gurney,  II.  iii. 

crinkle  (kring'kl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  crinkled, 
ppr.  crinkling.  [<  ME.  crenclen  (rare),  bend, 
turn,  = D.  krinkelen,  turn,  wind;  freq.  of  *crink, 
repr.  by  cringe,  and,  with  change  of  vowel,  by 
crank  (cf.  crankle):  see  cringe,  cringle,  and 
crank1 .]  I.  trans.  To  form  or  mark  with  short 
curves,  waves,  or  wrinkles ; make  with  many 
flexures;  mold  into  corrugations;  corrugate. 
The  flames  through  all  the  casements  pushing  forth, 
Like  red-hot  devils  crinkled  into  snakes. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  turn  or  wind;  bend;  wrin- 
kle ; be  marked  by  short  waves  or  ripples ; curl; 
he  corrugated  or  crimped. 

The  house  is  crinkled  to  and  fro. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2012. 
All  the  rooms 

Were  full  of  crinkling  silks. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  v. 


crine.]  1.  PI.  crinones (kri-no'nez).  Acuticular 
disease  supposed  to  arise  from  the  insinuation 
of  a hair-worm  under  the  skin  of  infants. — 2. 
[cap.]  A genus  of  Entozoa,  found  chiefly  in 
horses  and  dogs. 

crinoid  (kri'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Orinoidea.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Crinoidea;  contain- 
ing or  consisting  of  crinoids ; encrinital. 

II.  ft.  One  of  the  Crinoidea ; an  encrinite; 
a stone-lily,  sea-lily,  lily-star,  feather-star,  or 
hair-star. 

The  greater  number  of  crinoids  belong  to  the  oldest  pe- 
riods of  the  history  of  the  earth  (the  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations).  Existing  forms 
live  mostly  at  considerable  depths. 

Claus , Zoology  (trans.),  I.  289. 

crinoidal  (kri-noi'dal),  a.  [As  crinoid  + -aZ.] 
Same  as  crinoid. 

The  animal  life  was  remarkable  for  the  great  profusion 
and  diversity  of  Crinoids, — or  Sea-lilies,  as  they  are  some- 
times called.  . . . The  period  might  well  be  called  the 
Crinoidal  period  in  geological  history. 

Dana,  Man.  of  GeoL,  p.  297. 

Crinoidea  (kri-noi'de-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  spivo- 
£«%•,  like  a lily,  < sptvov,  a lily,  + eldoc,  form.]  A 
class  of  the  pelmatozoan  branch  of  the  Ecki- 
noderma  containing  those  forms  which,  during 
the  whole  or  the  early  part  of  their  existence,  are 
fixed  by  a jointed,  flexible  stalk  or  are  attached 
by  the  lower  surface  of  the  body : so  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  rayed  bodies, 


Rkizorrinus  lofotensis . 


. enlarged  upper  joint  of  stem  ; b , larvni 
joints  of  stem  ; c,  e,  cirri ; d,  d,  brachia.  II.  Summit  of  stem 


I.  The  entire  animal : a,  i „ _ . . 

lia.  II.  Summit  of  stem,  bearing 
lyx  and  brachia : a,  as  before  ; s.  s,  first  radials ; r2,  r a,  second  re- 
dials; r$,  r2,  third  radials;  /,/,  pinnules.  III.  Oral  surface  of 
calyx,  seen  obliquely : v,  lower  part  of  visceral  mass ; st,  tentacular 
grooves ; o,  o,  oral  valves ; t,  oral  tentacles;  an,  anus. 


A breath  of  cheerfulness  runs  along  the  slender  stream 
of  his  [Skelton’s]  verse,  under  which  it  seems  to  ripple  and  crinoidean  fkri-noi'de-an),  n, 

/.vannlfl  o eo+ohinif  Qnd  oao+incr  hoolf  thft  BiinahinA  lilrp  9 — ,,  ' . 


crinkle , 
stream  blown 


borne  on  a stalk,  to  a lily.  The  principal  viscera 
are  inclosed  in  a cup-shaped  or  globose  calyx,  the  lower 
part  of  which — the  dorsal  or  aboral  surface  — is  com- 
posed of  calcareous,  close-fitting  plates  and  usually  rests 
on  the  peduncle  or  stalk ; its  upper  surface  — the  ventral 
— is  either  plated  or  membranous  ; the  mouth  is  situated 
here,  but  is  usually  subtegminal  in  Paleozoic  forms.  The 
arms,  or  crown,  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx 
and  are  the  direct  prolongation  of  the  radial  plates  of  the 
dorsal  calyx.  These  arms  bear  lateral  branches  or  pin- 
nules ; both  are  traversed  ventrally  by  a deep  groove,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  situated  the  cceliac  canal.  Over- 
lying  the  latter  run  the  genital,  water-,  and  vascular  ca- 
nals, a nerve-cord,  and  two  rows  of  tentacles  passing  out 
from  the  ambulacra.  These  arm-furrows  lead  downward 
into  the  tegmen  and  to  the  mouth.  The  Crinoidea  were 
enormously  abundant  in  Paleozoic  time,  when  they  at- 
tained their  culmination.  Their  fossil  remains  are  pop- 
ularly known  as  stone-lilies,  lily-stars,  encrinites,  etc. 
They  sometimes  constitute  entire  strata  of  limestone. 
In  recent  seas  crinoids  are  of  relatively  rare  occurrence 
and  are  represented  by  only  a very  few  genera.  In  the 
accepted  classification,  the  class  is  divided  into  five  or- 
ders : Larviformia,  Camerata,  Fistulata,  Flexibilia,  and 
Articulata.  Also  called  Brachiata. 

[<  Crinoidea  4- 


flown  on* hj^clear^verfern^winds.  8Un8hine  & +-™.]  One  of  th 0 Crinoidea;  a crinoid. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  132.  crinoline  (krm'o-lin  or  -lin),  n.  and  a.  [(  r . 

crinoline,  hair-cloth,  crinoline,  < L.  crinis,  hair, 
+ linum,  flax:  see  crine,  lined,  linen.]  I.  n.  1. 
A stiff  material  originally  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  horsehair,  whence  the  name,  it  was  used 
about  1852  for  stiff  skirts,  and,  when  this  fashion  was 
followed  by  that  of  wearing  greatly  projecting  skirts  of 
wire  or  steel  springs,  the  word  continued  to  be  used  gen- 
erally for  the  latter.  Crinoline  is  still  in  use  for  stiff  lin- 
ing and  the  like,  in  the  manner  of  buckram. 

Hence— 2.  A skirt  made  of  this  stuff  or  of  any 
stiffened  or  starched  material. — 3.  A frame- 


2f.  To  cringe. 

He  that  hath  pleased  her  grace 
Thus  far,  shall  not  now  crincle  tor  a little. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

crinkle  (kring'kl),  n.  [=  D.  krinkel,  curve, 
flexure ; from  the  verb.  Cf.  cringle,  with  var. 
crenkle,  etc.]  A wrinkle ; a turn  or  twist ; a rip- 
ple ; a corrugation. 

The  crinkles  in  this  glass  making  objects  appear  double. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  xxvi. 


crinoline 

work  of  fine  steel  or  other  hoops  or  springs,  used 
for  distending  the  dress;  a hoop-skirt.  See  far- 
thingale and  hoop-skirt . 

“One  can  move  so  much  more  quietly  without  crino- 
line. ...  A mountain  of  mohair  and  scarlet  petticoat 
remained  on  the  floor,  upborne  by  an  overgrown  steel 
mouse-trap.  Miss  Yonge,  The  Trial. 

Crinoline-steels,  thin  and  narrow  ribbons  of  steel  used 
for  making  hoop-skirts. 

II.  a Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a crinoline 
in  structure. 

The  “Monarch,”  one  of  the  ships  experimented  upon, 

• • • waa  considered  to  have  been  made  almost  impregna- 
ble against  any  attack  by  a strong  crinoline  framework  of 
booms  and  spars  built  up  round  her.  lire,  Diet.,  II.  207. 

crinon  (kn'non),  n.  [<  L.  crinis , hair : see  crime .] 
A criniger ; a bird  of  the  genus  Criniger  of  Tem- 
minck.  G.  Cuvier . 
crinones,  n.  Plural  of  crino , 1. 
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crisp 


asparagus-beetle,  C.  asparagi,  is  an  example,  crippling  (krip'ling),  n.  TVerbal  n of 

- ? stmgks),  n • [<  Gr.  tipwq,  a of  spars  or  timbers  set  up  as  supports  ao-aiw 

£ne  °£  tiie  tlire3  va"  tlie  sides  of  a building.  Also  spelled  crivlina 
neties  of  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  characterized  by  cripst,  a,  A Middle  English  Spo2u  „f 

crisp. 

cris,  n . See  creese . 
crises,  m.  Plural  of  crisis. 

Crisia  (kris'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck,  1812).]  The 
typical  genus-of  the  family  Crisiidw.  C.  eburnea 
is  an  ivory-white  calcareous  species  found  on 
seaweeds. 

Crisidia  (kri-sid'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Crisia. -\  A 
, . . ^enus  of  polyzoans,  of  the  family  Cnsiidt®. 

having  the  head  of  a ram,  as  distmguishedfrom  Crisudae  (kri-sl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL..  < Crisia  4- 
bc?n  t1!6  head  ,of  a ,llu™al;  A family  of  gymnolmmatous  ectoproc- 

ciniunes,  n.  r-iurai  or  crino,  1.  , ■ an2  tRe  '}leracosP^lnxi  or  hawk-beaded  tous  polyzoans,  representing  the  articulate  or 

ennose  (kri'nos),  a.  [<  L.  crinis,  hair  (see  crine),  crimmf  ‘/w  w fn  “mp  , radicate  division  of  Cyclostomata.  Also  written 

+ Cf.  ML.  criniosus,  Wry.]  Hairy!  ClamoVoS.  ’ [ ’ < '0“S']  *(}nslada!- 

crinosity  (kri-nos'i-ti),  n.  [<  crinose  + -itv  1 A f°o1  womman  and  crious.  Wyclif,  Prov.  ix.  13  (Oxf.). 

TT-i-' "•  s cripling,  n.  See  crippling. 


Criosphinx. 


Hairiness.  [RarbiU  , — 

Crinum  (kri'num),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  npivov,  a lily  ] criPPidt,  P-  a.  Probably  a variant  of  crimped, 
A genus  of  tall  bulbous  plants,  of  the  family  [n  “e  of  Plnched>  squeezed.  Wyclif, 

idacesp..  nf  whio.h  thpvo  am  oimnt  do  xxii.  24. 


umbel  of  flowers.  The  genus  is  distinguished  mainly  by 
the  long  tube  of  the  perianth;  and  the  flowers  are 
sessile  in  the  umbel  instead  of  pedicellate.  The  Asiatic 
poison-bulb,  C.  Asiaticum,  a native  of  the  East,  has  a bulb 
above  ground,  which  is  a powerful  emetic,  and  is  often 
used  by  the  natives  to  produce  vomiting  after  poison  has 
been  taken. 

criocephalous  (kri-o-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  mo- 
cephalus,  < Gr.  npi6g,  a ram,  4*  ae^dXij,  bead.] 

Having  a ram’s  head : as,  a criocephalous  sphinx, 
criocephalus  (kri-o-sef'a-lus),  pi.  criocephali 
(-11).  [NL. : see  criocephalous.]  Aram-headed 
being  or  animal.  See  criosphinx . 

Hillocks  humped  and  deformed,  squatting  like  the  crio- 
cephalus of  the  tombs. 

L.  Hearn,  tr.  of  Gautier’s  Cleop.  Nights,  p.  6. 

Crioceras  (kri-os'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sptdc,  a --  - , „ 

ram,  + nepar;,  horn.]  A genus  of  . Shah.,  lien.  V.,  iv.  (cho.) 

tetrabranehiate  cephalopoda,  of  cripple  (krip'l),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  crippled,  ppr, 
the  family  Ammonitidw,  or  made  crippling,  [(ME.  cripelen  (=  LG.  G.  hrboeln 1. 
type  of  a family  Crioceratidw, 
containing  discoidal  ammon- 
ites having  the  whorls  dis- 
crete : so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance to  a ram’s  horn. 

The  species  are  numerous.  Al- 
Criccrrfscrijratum.  a°  Criocera,  Crioccratites,  and 
Criocerus. 

criocerate  (kn-os'e-rat),  a.  Same  as  criocera - 
titic. 

crioceratid  (kri-o-ser'a-tid),  n.  A cephalopod 
of  the  family  Crioceratidw. 

Crioceratida  (krHo-se-rat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

< Crioceras  (-cerat-)'+  - idw. ] A family  of  fossil 
cephalopoda,  typified  by  the  genus  Crioceras; 
the  ram’s-horu  ammonites  or  crioceratites. 
cnoceratite  (kn-o-ser'a-tit),  n.  [ (.  Crioceras 
(- cerat -)  + -ite 2.]  A fossil  of  the  genus  Crio- 
ceras; a ram’s-hom  ammonite, 
crioceratitic  (kri-o-ser-a-tit'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  haying  the  characters  of  the  Crioceratidw. 

Also  criocerate,  crioceran. 

Crioceridae  (kri-o-ser'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Crio- 
ceris  + -idw.]  A family  of  phytophagous  te- 
tramerous  eoleopters,  taking  name  from  the 

CfOXl  110  mi  . . . ... 


crisis  (kn'sis),  n. ; pi.  crises  (-sez).  [=  F.  crise  = 
Sp.  crisis  = Pg.  crise  = It.  crise,  crisi,  < L.  crisis , < 
Gr.  Kpiaig,  a separating,  decision,  decisive  point, 
crisis,  < Kpiyeiv , separate,  decide:  see  critic 
dime,  certain .]  1.  A vitally  important  or  de- 

cisive state  of  things ; the  point  of  culmination ; 
a turning-point;  the  point  at  which  a change 
must  come,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse, 
or  from  one  state  of  things  to  another : as,  a 
ministerial  crisis  / a financial  crisis  / a crisis  in 
a person’s  mental  condition. 

This  hour ’s  the  very  crisis  of  your  fate. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  very  occasions  on  which  such 
defects  are  shown  may  be  the  most  important  of  all  — the 
very  tunes  of  crisis  for  the  fate  of  the  country. 

Brougham. 

The  similarity  of  the  circumstances  of  two  political 
crises  may  bring  out  parallels  and  coincidences. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  8G. 
2.  In  med.,  tbe  change  of  a disease  which  in- 
dicates the  nature  of  its  termination;  that 
change  which  prognosticates  recovery  or 
death ; also,  a paroxysm  of  pain  in  the  stomach 
or  other  organ,  occurring  in  tabes  dorsalis. 

In  pneumonia  the  natural  termination  is  by  a well- 
marked  crisis,  which  may  take  place  as  early  as  the  fifth 
day,  or  be  deferred  to  the  ninth.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. , p.  319. 

Cardiac  crisis.  See  cardiac. = Syn.  Emergency,  etc.  See 
exigei  icy. 

crislet,  V.  i.  An  obsolete  form  of  crizzle. 

Crisp  (krisp),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  crisp,  crips, 
kyrsp,  < AS.  crisp,  *cirps,  cyrps  = OF.  crespe,  F. 
crSpe  (>  E.  crape,  q.  v.)  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  crespo,  < 
L.  crispus,  curled,  crimped,  wavy,  uneven,  trem- 
ulous.] I.  a.  1.  Curled;  crimpled;  crimped; 
wrinkled;  wavy;  especially  (of  the  hair),  curl- 
mg  in  small  stiff  or  firm  curls. 

Crispe- herit  was  the  kyng,  colouret  as  gold. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3757. 
His  hair  and  black,  aind  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan.  . 

Longfellow,  Village  Blacksmith. 
2.  In  hot.,  curled  and  twisted:  applied  to  a leaf 
when  the  border  is  much  more  dilated  than  the 
disk. — 3.  Curled,  wrinkled,  or  rippled. 

You  nymphs,  called  Naiads,  of  the  windering  brooks, . . . 
Leave  your  crisp  channels.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

4.  Brittle ; friable ; breaking  or  crumbling  into 
fragments  of  somewhat  firm  consistence. 

The  cakes  at  tea  ate  short  and  crisp. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xvi. 

5.  Possessing  a certain  degree  of  firmness  and 
vigor ; fresh ; having  a fresh  appearance. 

It  [laurel]  has  been  plucked  nine  months,  and  yet  looks 
as  hale  and  crisp  as  if  it  would  last  ninety  years 

6.  Brisk;  lively.  Leigh  Hunt. 

The  snug  small  home  and  the  crisp  Are.  Dickens. 

7.  Having  a sharp,  pleasantly  acrid  taste. 

Your  neat  crisp  claret.  Dean.  and.  FI. 

LUC  jjuwer  or  <;i-  8.  Lively  in  expression:  nithv  • terse-  snnr 

ficiencyof;  weaken  by  impairment:  as,  the  fleet  kling.  1 ’ y ’ e’  spar 

was  crippled  in  the  encasement : to  crirmU  one’s  The  'leason3  of  criticlsm  which  he  himself  [Qo  hM 

taught  me  in  the  crisp  epigrams  of  his  conversations  with 
Eckermann. 

R.  H.  Hutton,  Essays  in  Literary  Criticism,  Pref. 


j crespine. 

. [Cf.  dial,  creeple  ; < 
< --f-v  crypel,  crupel,  etc.,  < 

UJNorth.  crypel  (m  comp,  eorth-crypel,  a para- 
lytic, lit.  a ground-creeper)  (=  OFries.  kreppel, 
North  Fries,  krebel,  Icrabel  = MLG.  kropel,  Icre- 
peL  LG.  kropel  = D.  kreppel,  kropel,  kreupel  = 
OHG.  kruppel,  MHG.  kruppel,  MG.  krupel,  kro- 
pcl,  G.  kruppel  = Ieel.  kryppill  = Dan.  krobbel 
(found  only  as  adj.  and  in  comp.),  dim.  krob- 
ling;  cf . Sw.  krympling,  akin  to  E.  crump) ; with 
sufittx  -el,  < AS.  credpan  (pp.  cropen),  creep: 
see  creep,  and  cf.  creeper .]  I,  n.  1.  One  who 
creeps,  halts,  or  limps ; one  who  is  partially  or 
wholly  deprived  of  the  use  of  one  or  more  of 
his  limbs ; a lame  person : also  applied  to  ani- 
mals. 

Thay  mygt  not  fygt  mare  olott, 

But  creped  about  in  the  “croft," 

As  thay  were  croked  crepyltt. 

Turnament  »/  Tottenham  (Percy's  Reliques,  p.  178). 
And  there  sat  a certain  man  at  Lystra,  impotent  in  his 
feet,  being  a cripple  from  his  mother's  womb,  who  never 
had  walked.  ’Acts  xiv_  8_ 

A good  dog  must  . . . understand  how  to  retrieve  his 
birds  judiciously,  bringing  the  cripples  first. 

R.  B.  Roosevelt,  Game  Water-Birds  (1884),  p.  335. 

2.  A dense  thicket  in  swampy  or  low  land ; a 
patch  of  low  timber-growth.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  often  takes  refuge  from  the  sports- 
man amidst  the  thickest  cripples,  deepest  gullies  and 
densest  foliage,  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  them. 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  129. 

3.  A rocky  shallow  in  a stream:  so  called  by 
lumbermen.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

II.  a.  Lame;  decrepit. 

Chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night'. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (cho.). 
--  - r r-~-  And  pp.  crippled,  ppr. 

crippling.  [<  ME.  cripelen  (=  LG.  G.  krdpeln), 
mtrans.,  creep,  crawl;  prop.  freq.  of  crepen, 
creep,  but  resting  partly  on  crepel,  cripel,  etc., 
a creeper,  cripple:  see  cripple,  n.  As  trans., 
cripple,  v.,  is  from  the  noun.]  I.f  intrans.  To 
walk  haltingly,  like  a cripple. 

He  crepeth  cripelande  forth.  Bestiary  1 130 

II.  trams.  1.  To  make  (one)  a cripple;  partly 
disable  by  injuring  a limb  or  limbs ; deprive  of 
the  free  use  of  a limb  or  limbs,  especially  of  a 
leg  or  foot ; lame. 

Thou  cold  sciatica, 

Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners  ! Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  1. 
Knots  upon  liis  gouty  joints  appear, 

And  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  fingers  found.  Dryden. 

2.  To  disable  in  part;  impair  the  power  or  ef- 
-_ency  of ; weaken  by  impairment : as,  the  fleet 
was  crippled  in  the  engagement ; to  cripple  one’s 
resources  by  bad  debts. 

More  serious  embarrassments  of  a different  description 
were  crippling  the  energy  of  the  settlement  in  the  Bay. 

Palfrey. 

Debt,  which  consumes  so  much  time,  which  so  cripples 
and  disheartens  a great  spirit  with  cares  that  seem  so  base. 

Emerson,  Nature. 

=Syn.  1.  Maim,  Disfigure,  etc.  See  mutilate. 


f , ’ O ■ ' ' » ■*»  — — — — * v»»v  *•  *■*  w.m,  x/wyiyuf  C,  Cl  . 

genus  C rtocens.  They  are  related  to  the  Chrysmnelida;,  CTippledom  (krip'l-dom),  n.  [ < cripple  + -dom  1 
and  are  someUmea  merged  in  that  family.  They  have  ai  1 . The  state  of  being  a crinnle  • emmleuess 
oblong  body,  and  the  posterior  femurs  are  freuuentlv  en.  . & » onppie , enppieness 


v j 111°.  -nicy  nave  an 

:mg  body,  and  the  posterior  femurs  are  frequently  en- 
larged,  whence  the  term  Eupoda  applied  by  Latreille. 

Vlnolndo  munir  noirnttn  ai />  • ...  o.  . 


9.  In  entom.,  same  as  crispate. 

II. t n.  1.  A material  formerly  used  for  veils, 
probably  similar  to  crape ; a veil. 

Upon  her  head  a silver  crisp  she  pind, 

Loose  wauing  on  her  shoulders  with  the  wind. 

Hudson,  Judith,  iv.  51. 

2.  Same  as  crespine.  PlanchS. 


— 0 j,.  ,-,ame  as  cr<  

iippuep  uy  naxreme.  I was  emerging  rapidly  from  a state  of  cnppledom  to  one  crisi)  (krisn),  v.  I ( ME  crisrten  cresnen  frvi  rt  1,7 

Crioceris  (kri-os'e-ris),  TO.  [NL.  (Geoffroy  crinnleness  (krin'l  nes^’m  ™«™taro‘SeS'  a'  0F-  cresPeL  mod-  p-  w6per,  also  crisper  = 
1764),  < Gr.  kPi6 f>  a 'ram,  + stpac,  a horn.  ] The  Snnler  fkrinG6r)  * ’ Pr^m  [Rar,e-]  SP.'  cresPar  = fS-  en-crespar  = It.  crespare,  < L. 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Crioceridw.  The  C l crimpingloarll]  Sa4e  as  graining*: 

97  ’ 


crisp 
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waves  or  ringlets,  as  the  hair ; wreathe  or  inter-  3.  A game  played  on  a slate,  or  on  paper,  by  cristent,  a.  and  n.  The  older  form  of  Christian 1. 

-l  1 J 1 1 J •„  — /I  AUTn  0 1 tor  / 'h  /l'll/ipv 


weave,  as  the  branches  of  trees. 

The  blue-eyed  Gauls, 

And  crisped  Germans.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ill.  1. 
The  crisped  shades  and  bowers.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  984. 
2.  To  wrinkle  or  curl  into  little  undulations ; 
crimp;  ripple;  corrugate;  pucker:  as,  to  crisp 
cloth. 

From  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold,  . . . 

Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  237. 

To  form  little  curls  or  undu- 


to  get  three  of  the  same  characters  in  a row. 
Also  called  tit-tat-to.  [U.  S.] 

II.  a.  Like  a cross  or  a series  of  crosses; 
crossed  and  recrossed;  going  back  and  forth. 

The  poem  is  all  zigzag,  criss-cross,  at  odds  and  ends. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  304. 

crisscross  (kris'kros),  v.  i . [<  crisscross, 

To  form  a crisscross ; intersect  frequently. 

The  split  sticks  are  piled  up  in  open-work  crisscrossing. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  19. 
The  sky  is  cobwebbed  with  the  criss-crossing  red  lines 
streaming  from  soaring  bombshells. 

S.  L.  Clemens,  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  376. 

2.  To  become  friable ; crackle.  ..  crisscross-row  (kris'kr6s-rd'),».  Same  as  christ- 

enspate,  enspated  (kris'pat,  -pa-ted),  a.  [<  " 

L.  crispatus,  pp.  of  crispare,  curl:  see  crisp, re.] 

Having  a crisped  appearance,  (a)  In  hot.,  same 
as  crisp,  2.  ( b ) In  entom.,  specifically  applied  to  a margin 
which  is  disproportionately  large  for  the  disk,  so  that  it  is 
uneven,  rising  and  falling  in  folds  which  radiate  toward 
the  edge.  If  these  folds  are  curved,  the  margin  is  said  to 


children,  in  which  two  players  set  down  alter-  Chaucer. 
nately,  in  a series  of  squares,  the  one  a cross,  cristendomt,  n.  The  older  form  of  Christendom. 
the  other  a cipher.  The  object  of  the  game  is  cristiform  (kris'ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  crista,  a crest 


II.  intrans. 
lations;  cirri. 

The  babbling  runnel  crispeth. 


Tennyson,  Claribel. 


Dry  leaf  andsnow-rime  crisped beneath  his  foremost  tread. 

Whittier , Bridal  of  Pennacook,  iii. 


be  undulate  ; if  they  are  angular,  corrugate.  Also  crisp. 
crispation  (kris-pa'shon),  n.  [=  F.  crispation; 
as  crispate  + -ion.\  If.  The  act  of  curling,  or 
the  state  of  being  curled  or  wrinkled. 


crissum  (kris'um),  n.  [NL.  (Illiger,  18X1),  < 
L.  crissare  or  crisare,  move  the  haunches.]  In 
ornith.,  the  region  between  the  anus 
tail  of  a bird;  especially,  the  feathers  of  this 
region,  the  vent-feathers  or  under  tail-coverts, 
collectively.  See  cut  under  bird. 

Crissum  is  a word  constantly  used  for  some  indefinite 
region  immediately  about  the  vent ; sometimes  meaning 
the  flankB,  sometimes  the  vent-feathers  or  under  tail-cov- 
erts  proper.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  96. 


Heat  causeth  pilosity  and  crispation. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 872.  ir  . , ...  ......  . . . , rT  , 

ensta  (kris  ta),  n. ; pi.  cristas  (-te).  [L.,  a crest: 

see  crest.]  Tr’  ‘""l  * " 


2.  In  surg. , a slight  morbid  or  natural  contrac- 
tion of  any  part,  as  that  of  the  minute  arteries 
of  a cut  wound  when  they  retract.  Mayne. — 

3.  A minute  wave  produced  on  the  surface  of 
a liquid  by  the  vibrations  of  the  supporting 
vessel,  as  when  a moistened  finger  is  moved 
around  the  rim  of  a glass,  or  when  a glass  plate 
covered  by  a thin  layer  of  water  is  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  a bow. 

crispature  (kris'pa-tur),  n.  [As  crispate  + 
-ure.]  A curling;  the  state  of  being  curled. 

crisper  (kris'per),  n.  1 . One  who  or  that  which 
crisps,  corrugates,  or  curls.  Specifically — 2. 
An  instrument  for  crisping  the  nap  of  cloth ; a 
crisping-iron  or  crisping-pin.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Crispin  (kris'pin),  re.  [<  L.  Crispinus,  a Roman 
surname,  lit.  having  curly  hair,  < crispus,  curl- 
ed: see  crisp,  a.]  1.  A shoemaker:  a familiar 

name,  used  in  allusion  to  Crispin  or  Crispinus, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  craft.  Specifically — 2. 
A member  of  the  shoemakers’  trade-union  call- 
ed the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin.  [U.  S.]— St.  Cris- 
pin’s day,  October  25th.—  St.  Crispin’s  lance,  a shoe- 
makers' awl. 

crisping-iron  (kris'^ing-Ffern),  re.  An  iron  in- 
strument used  to  crisp  or  crimp  hair  or  cloth. 
Specifically — (a)  Same  as  crisper,  2.  (6)  A crimping-iron. 


In  zool.  and  anat.,  a crest,  in 
any  sense ; a ridge,  prominence,  or  process  like 
or  likened  to  a crest  or  comb. — 2.  In  ornith., 
specifically — (a)  The  crest  of  feathers  on  a 
bird’s  head.  (&)  The  keel  of  the  breast-hone 
of  a carinate  bird;  the  crista  sterni — Crista 
acustica,  the  acoustic  ridge;  a ridge  in  the  ampullae 
of  the  ear  on  which  rest  the  end-organs  of  audition.— 
Crista  deltoidea,  the  deltoid  ridge  of  the  humerus. 
—Crista  fomicis,  the  crest  of  the  fornix,  observable  in 
various  mammals  ; a hemispherical  or  semi-oval  elevation 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fornix  just  above  the  re- 
cessus  auhe,  between  the  port®  and  opposite  the  fore  con- 
vexity of  the  middle  commissure  of  the  brain  : continuous 
with  the  carina  fornicis.—  Crista  galH,  the  cockscomb, 
a protuberance  of  the  mesethmoid  or  perpendicular  me- 
dian plate  of  the  ethmoid,  above  the  horizontal  or  cribri- 
form plate,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri. 
See  cut  under  craniofacial. — Crista  ilii,  the  crest  of  the 
ilium;  inAnmurtanaf.,  the  long  sinuate-curved  and  arched 
border  of  that  bone,  morphologically  its  proximal  extrem- 
ity. — Crista  pectoralis,  the  pectoral  ridge  of  the  humerus. 
— Crista  pubis,  the  crest  of  the  pubis,  the  portion  of  the 
hone  included  between  the  Bpine  of  the  pubis  and  the  sym- 
physis.— Crista  sterni,  the  crest,  keel,  or  carina  of  the 
breast-hone  of  a bird.— Crista  tibise,  the  crest  of  the  tibia; 
the  cnemial  crest  or  ridge  of  the  sliin-bone ; the  sharp  ante- 
rior border,  or  shin,  of  the  bone. — Crista  urethrae,  the 
crest  of  the  urethra;  a longitudinal  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane and  subjacent  tissue  on  the  median  line  of  the  floor 


(see  crest),  4-  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a crest,  shaped  like  a crest.  Also  erestiform. 
cristimanous  (kris-tim'a-uus),  a.  [<  L.  crista, 
a crest  (see  crest),  + manus,  hand.]  Having 
crested  claws : specifically  said  of  such  crabs 
as  the  calappids,  formerly  put  in  a section 
Cristimani. 

Oristivomer  (kris-ti-vo'mer),  re.  [NL.,  < L. 
Crista,  a crest  (See  crest),  4-  vomer,  a plow- 
share (NL.,  the  vomer):  see  vomer.']  A genus 
of  salmonoid  fishes,  containing  the  great  lake- 
trout,  C.  namaycush.  Gill  and  Jordan,  1878. 
cristobalite  (kris-to-bal 'it),  re.  [<  Cristobal 
(see  def.)  + -ite2.]  * A form  of  silica  found  in 
small  octahedral  crystals  in  cavities  in  the 
andesite  of  the  Cerro  San  Cristobal,  Mexico. 
It  may  he  pseudomorphous. 
and  the  criterion  (kri-te 'ri-on),  pi.  criteria  (-ii). 

[Also  less  commonly  criterium ; — G.  Dan.  Jcrite- 
rium  = P.  criterium  = Sp.  Pg.  it.  criterio,  < NL. 
criterion,  criterium,  < Gr.  upirypiov,  a test,  a means 
of  judging,  < Kphfic,  a judge,  < npiveiv,  judge : see 
critic. J A standard  of  judgment  or  criticism; 
a law,  rule,  or  principle  regarded  as  universally 
valid  for  the  class  of  cases  under  consideration, 
by  which  matters  of  fact,  propositions,  opin- 
ions, or  conduct  can  be  tested  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  truth  or  falsehood,  or  by  which  a 
correct  judgment  may  be  formed. 


Exact  proportion  is  not  always  the  criterion  of  beauty. 

Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

The  upper  current  of  society  presents  no  certain  crite- 
rion by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
under  current  flows.  Macaulay,  History. 

Nor  are  the  designs  of  God  to  be  judged  altogether  by 
the  criterion  of  human  advantage  as  understood  by  us, 
any  more  than  from  the  facts  perceptible  at  one  point  of 
view.  Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  36. 

Criterion  of  truth,  a general  rule  by  which  truth  may  be 
distinguished  from  falsehood.  See  Cartesian  criterion  of 
truth,  under  Cartesian. — External  criterion  Of  truth, 
the  fact  that  others’  minds  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  our  own.— Formal  criterion  of  truth,  a rule  for 
distinguishing  consistent  from  inconsistent  propositions. 
—Material  criterion  of  truth,  a rule  for  distinguish- 
ing a proposition  which  agrees  with  f^ct  from  one  which 
does  not.— Newtonian  criterion,  one  of  the  quantities 
62— ac,  c2—bd , etc.,  in  an  equation  of  the  form 


aaf' +»6*» 


t-1  4-  ^n.?  — cxn — 2 -f  etc.  = 0. 


For  never  powder  nor  the  crisping-iron 
Shall  tokdh  these  dangling  locks.  * 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth. 

Same  as  crisp- 


is  greatest.  On  the  summit  open  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 
Also  called  colliculus  semindlis,  'cdfak'gaWtfftaginisb  and 
verumontanum. — Crista  vestihuli,  a ridge  of  bone  on 

/vrloni-nn-  ™ n /Inna'-nrncr  nin'i  n SnmA  the  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule  of  the  ear,  forming  the 

crisping-pin  (ms  pmg-pin;,  n.  &ame  as  crisp - posterior  limit  of  the  fovea  hemielliptica. 

mg-iron.  . , . r,T  cristalt.  »•  and  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 

crispisulcantt  (kns-pi-sul'kant),  a.  [<L.  cris- 

pisulcan(t-)s,  a ppr.  form,  < crisp  us  curled,  ^ t;  (Wtat)  a.  [<  L.  cristatus,  < crista, 

~*+  tmkAm  m 


row,  < sulcus,  a furrow, 
crinkly. 

crisple  (kris'pl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  crispled, 
ppr.  crispling.  [Freq.  of  crisp,  v.  Hence  by 
corruption  crisle,  crizzle : see  crizzle .]  To  curl. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

crisple  (kris'pl),  re.  [<  crisple,  «.]  A curl. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

crisply  (krisp'li),  adv.  With  crispness ; in  a 
crisp  manner. 

crispness  (krisp'nes),  re.  The  state  of  being 
crisp,  crimped,  curled,  or  brittle. 

crispy  (kris'pi),  a.  [<  crisp  + -y1.]  1.  Curled; 
formed  into  curls  or  little  waves. 


Peirce’s  criterion  (after  Benjamin  Peirce,  an  American 
mathematician,  1809  - 80),  a certain  rule  for  preventing 
observations  from  being  rejected  without  sufficient  rea- 
ct the  prostatic  urethra,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  . 

in  length  and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height  where  it  CFlteriOnal  (kn-te  n-On-al),  a.  [<  criterion  + 

.0^  The  proper  forp?,<WHW4d  .bo  cntenal.]  Re- 
lating to  or  serving  as  a criterion.  Coleridge. 
[Rare.] 

criterium  (kri-te'ri-um),  re.;  pi.  criteria  (-a). 

[NL.]  Same  as  criterion. 
crith  (krith),  re.  [<  Gr.  KptOy,  barley,  a barley- 
corn, the  smallest  weight.]  The  mass  of  1,000 
cubic  centimeters  (or  the  theoretical  liter)  of 


having  some  elevated  appendage  like  a crest 
or  tuft. — 2.  In  zool.,  crested;  having  a crest 
or  tuft,  particularly  on  the  head ; having  a tuft, 
mane,  or  ridge  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
body,  or  tail.  Crested  is  more  commonly  used. 
— 3.  Carinate  or  keeled,  as  the  breast-bone  of 
a bird.  X" 

cristated  (kris'ta-ted),  a.  Same  as  cristate. 
Cristatella  (kris-ta-tel'a),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  cris- 
tatus, crested,  + dim.  -clh.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Cristatellidce.  c.  mucedo  !b  a Euro- 
pean species  about  two  inches  long,  somewhat  resemblini 


hydrogen  at  standard  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture. Since  the  atomic  weights  of  the  simple  gases  ex- 
press also  their  densities  relatively  to  hydrogen,  and  since 
the  densities  of  compound  gases,  referred  to  the  same 
unit,  are  half  of  their  molecular  weights,  it  is  easy  to  cal- 
culate from  the  weight  of  the  crith  the  exact  weight  of 
a given  volume  of  any  gaseous  chemical  substance. 

crithomancy  (krith'o-man-si),  re.  [<  Gr.  upifH/, 
barley,  + pavreia,  divination;  ef.  tcptSipavuc, 
one  who  divined  by  barley.]  A kind  of  divina- 
tion practised  among  the  ancients  by  means  of 
cakes  offered  in  sacrifice,  or  of  meal  spread  over 
the  victim. 


hairy  caterpillar,  found  creeping  sluggishly  in  fresh  water.  cr(tic  (krit'ik),  re.  and  a.  [Formerly  critick,  cri- 
Cristatellidse  (kris-ta-tel'i-de),  re.  pi.  rNL.,  < tique;  < F.  critique,  a cri  ‘ 


Cristatella  + -idee.']  "A  family  of  fresh-water 
phylactolsematous  polyzoans,  represented  by 
the  genus  Cristatella. 

Cristellaria  (kris-te-la'ri-fi),  re.  [NL.] 
nus  of  perforate  foraminifers,  of  the 
Nummulinidce. 

[<  Cristel- 


A ge- 
family 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 


Turn  not  thy  crispy  tides,  like  silver  curl, 

Back  to  thy  grass-green  banks. 

Kyd,  tr.  of  Garnier.’s  Cornelia,  ii. 

2.  Brittle;  crisp.  , • c nil  ni  Linn*;* 

A black,  crispy  mass  of  charcoal. 

J.  R.  Nichols,  Fireside  Science,  p.  92. 

criss,  re.  Same  as  creese.  cristellarian  (kris-te-la'ri-an),  a. 

crissal  (kris'al),  a.  [<  crissum  + -al.]  In  or-  T,n  v . 

nith. : (a)  Having  the  under  tail-eoverts  con- 
spicuous in  color:  as,  the  crissal  thrush.  (6) 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crissum : as,  the  crissal 
region ; a crissal  feather. 

Cfi1omTris#&os^rk’TCrosi]a'l.  fu™  Cristellaridea,  Cristellariidse  (krisne-la-rid'- 
- • ■ ■ jetion • ?-&>  -n  l-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cnstellana  + 

-idea,  -idm.]  A group  of  perforate  foramini- 
, , , fers  with  a finely  porous  calcareous  test,  of 

The  town  embowered  m trees,  the  country  gleaming  nontUnid  firnw  tat-ino-  nnmo  from  the  o-enus 
With  silvery  crisscross  of  canals.  nautiioKl  figure,  taking  name  Irom  tne  genus 

C,  Dc  Kay,  vision  of  Nimrod,  vii.  Cnstellana.  See  Nummulinidce. 


laria  + -are.] 

Cristellaria. 

Among  the  “perforate”  Lagenida,  we  find  the  “nodosa- 
rian  ” and  the  cristellarian  types  attaining  a very  high  de- 
velopment in  the  Mediterranean.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  385. 


as  christ-cross. — 2.  A crossing  or  intersection; 
a congeries  of  intersecting  lines. 


critic,  criticism,  adj.  crit- 
ical, critic,  = Sp.  critico,  a critic,  adj.  critical, 
critic,  critica,  criticism,  = Pg.  It.  critico,  a crit- 
ic, adj.  critical,  critic,  critica,  criticism,  = D. 
lcritielc,  criticism,  adj.  critic,  critical,  lcritikus,  a 
critic,  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  leritik,  criticism,  G.  Dan. 
kritiker,  Dan.  Sw.  kritikus,  a critic  (cf.  D.  G. 
kritisch  - - Dan.  Sw.  kriS.sk,  critical,  critic),  < 
L.  criticus,  adj.,  capable  of  judging,  n.  a critic, 
fern.  (NL.)  critica,  n.,  criticism,  critique,  < 
Gr.  Kpiradf,  adj.,  fit  for  judging,  decisive,  crit- 
ical, n.  a critic,  < Kpirije,  a judge,  < upivetv,  sep- 
arate, judge : see  crisis,  crime,  certain.]  I.  re. 
1 . A person  skilled  in  judging  of  merit  in  some 
particular  class  of  things,  especially  in  literary 
or  artistic  works ; one  who  is  qualified  to  discern 
and  distinguish  excellences  and  faults,  especial- 
ly in  literature  and  art ; one  who  writes  upon 
the  qualities  of  such  works. 


critic 

Josephus  Scaliger,  a great  Critick,  and  reputed  one  of 
the  greatest  Linguists  in  the  world. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  249. 
It  will  be  a question  among  critiques  in  the  ages  to  come. 

Bp.  of  Lincoln , Sermon  at  Funeral  of  James  I. 
“ To-morrow,”  he  said,  “the  critics  will  commence.  You 
know  who  the  critics  are ? The  men  who  have  faded  in 
literature  and  art.  ” Disraeli , Lothair,  xxxv. 

2.  One  who  judges  captiously  or  with  severity  ; 
one  who  censures  or  finds  fault ; a carper. 

When  an  author  has  many  beauties  consistent  with 
virtue,  piety,  and  truth,  let  not  little  critics  exalt  them- 
selves, and  shower  down  their  ill-nature. 

Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind,  v. 

3.  The  art  or  science  of  criticism. 

If  ideas  and  words  were  distinctly  weighed  and  duly 
considered,  they  would  afford  ua  another  sort  of  logic  and 
entlc-  Locke. 

Kant  had  introduced  Critic,  name  and  thing ; it  was  a 
branch  of  analysis,  like  Logic,  but  having  for  its  special 
purpose  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  Reason  to  its 
problems,  its  power  to  perform  what  it  spontaneously  un- 
dertook. Hodgson,  Philosophy  of  Reflection,  Pref.,  p.17 

4f.  An  act  of  criticism ; a critique. 

A severe  critick  is  the  greatest  help  to  a good  wit. 
Dryden , Defence  of  Epilogue,  Conquest  of  Granada,  ii. 
But  you  with  pleasure  own  your  errors  past, 

And  make  each  day  a critic  on  the  last.  ’ 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  571. 
*=Syn.  1 and  2.  Judge,  censor,  connoisseur;  censurer 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  or  criticism. 

Alone  he  stemmed  the  mighty  critic  flood. 

Churchill,  Rosciad. 

Critic  learning  flourish’d  most  in  France. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  712. 
critict  (krit'ik),  v.  i.  [=  F.  critiquer,  criticize; 
from  the  noun.]  To  criticize ; play  the  critic. 

Nay,  if  you  begin  to  critick  once,  we  shall  never  have 
done'  A.  Brewer  (?),  Lingua,  v.  9. 
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him,  and  he  received  the  intimation  with  invariable  firm, 
ness  and  composure.  Gremlle,  Memoirs,  Jan.  5,  1827. 

9.  In  math.,  relating  to  the  coalescence  of  dif- 
ferent values. — 10.  Distinguished  bv  minute  or 
obscure  differences : as,  critical  species  in  bot- 
any-— Critical  angle.  See  angled  and  reflection. — Criti- 
cal function,  a symmetric  function  of  the  differences  of 
the  roots  of  a quantic.— Critical  philosophy,  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  Immanuel  Kant  (1724-1804) : so  called 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  based  upon  a critical  examination 
of  the  cognitive  faculties,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
limits  of  knowledge  concerning  the  objects  of  metaphysi- 
cal speculation.  Kant’s  general  conclusion  was  that  meta- 
physics as  a dogmatic  science  is  impossible ; but  that  the 
ideas  of  God,  free  will,  etc.,  are  valid  from  a practical 
(that  is,  ethical)  point  of  view.  His  most  important  doc- 
trines are  that  space  and  time  are  merely  a priori  forms 
of  sense,  and  the  categories  (causality,  etc.)  a priori  forms 
of  the  understanding.  His  principal  works  are  1 ‘ Criticism 
of  the  Bure  Reason”  (1781),  “Criticism  of  the  Practical 

Reason  (1788),  and  “Criticism  of  the  Judgment”  (1790).  pri t.lVf SfTVlrri t 'i  "cVct  rv  M n a 

See  category,  a priori,  and  Kansan.— Critical  point,  (a)  ‘ h J1*  Critic  + An 

A point  m the  plane  of  imaginary  quantity  at  which  two  acmerent  01  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant, 
values  of  a function  become  equal ; a point  of  ramification.  See  critical  philosophy,  under  critical . 
™£'S^-^1’-^etemPerature  fixed  for  a given gas,  above  criticizable  criticisahlp  (krit'i-^i  ?a  n 
winch it  .a i believed  that  no  amount  of  pressure  can  reduce  Capable, of 
it  to  the  liquid  form : thus,  for  carbon  dioxid  (C0»)  the  6 ot  being  criticized, 

critical  point  is  about  31°  C.  At  this  point  the  substance  Criticize,  Criticise  (krit'i-siz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 

ln  Critical  suspension  of  criticized , criticised , ppr.  criticizing , criticisina. 

ii$to (jritedZSht^T  00TT  T “ in  the 

skeptical  suspension  of  judgment,  which  is  accompanied  states  than  criticize,  which  is,  however, 

Jf*™ ■ w intention  of  ever  coming  to  a conclusion.  =Syn.  ^he  proper  analogical  spelling,  the  word  being 
3.  Nice,  accurate,  discriminating. — 4.  Captious,  faultflnd-  -1-  -i  ▼ , 

mg,  carping,  caviling,  censorious. 

criticality  (krit-i-kal'i-ti),  n . [<  critical  + 

-ity.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  critical. 


croak 

documents.  Higher  criticism  concerns  writings  as  a 
whole ; lower  criticism  concerns  the  integrity  or  character 
of  particular  parts  or  passages. 

One  branch  of  this  comprehensive  inquiry  [the  relation 
of  science  to  the  Bible]  is  Criticism — the  investigation  of 
the  origin,  authorship,  and  meaning  of  the  several  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  credibility  of  the  history  which  it 
contains.  G.  P . Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  392. 

4.  A critical  judgment ; especially,  a detailed 
critical  examination  or  disquisition ; a critique. 

There  is  not  a Greek  or  Latin  critic  who  has  not  shewn, 
even  in  the  style  of  his  criticisms,  that  he  was  a master 
...  of  his  native  tongue.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  291. 

5.  The  critical  or  Kantian  philosophy  (which 
see,  under  cri tica T). — External  criticism,  the  ex- 
amination  of  particular  passages  in  a writing,  with  a view 

iCorreCn0n  the  text. — Higher  criticism,  lower 
criticism.  See  above.  3. 


wv  , T-»  t>  , v . , f.  * spect  to  merit  or  demerit:  animadvert  upon ; 

more^si^ceptibbe  kfmh  chemica*  critlca^lty  seem  to  be  of  discover  and  weigh  the  faults  and  merits  of! 

-K'  ....  r..  -1  _ _ as.  to  crittc.ip.fi.  n.  ■na.in+.inrr  • /»W o unnwi. 


They  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  that  have  been  beaten 
by  the  antients ; or  comment,  critick,  and  flourish  upon 
*them-  Sir  W.  Temple. 

critical  (krit'i-kal),  a.  [As  critic  + -al.]  1 
Involving  judgment  as  to  the  truth  or  merit  of 
something ; judicial,  especially  in  respect  to  lit- 
erary or  artistic  works;  belonging  to  the  art 
of  a critic;  relating  to  criticism;  exercised  in 
criticism. 

Critical  skill,  applied  to  the  investigation  of  an  author's 
V.was  t“e  *uncti°n  of  the  human  mind  as  unknown  in 
the  Greece  of  Lycurgus  as  in  the  Germany  of  Tacitus,  or 
the  Tongataboo  of  Captain  Cook.  De  Quincey,  Homer,  i. 

A.  critical  instinct  so  insatiable  that  it  must  turn  upon 
Itself,  for  lack  of  something  else  to  hew  and  hack,  becomes 
Incapable  at  last  of  originating  anything  but  indecision. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  215. 
Ancient  History  exercises  the  critical  faculty  in  a com- 
paratively narrow  and  exhausted  field. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  95. 

2.  Having  the  knowledge,  ability,  or  discern- 
ment to  pass  accurate  judgment,  especially 
upon  literary  and  artistic  matters. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  more  critical  ears  to 
direct  and  determine  what  is  graceful  and  what  is  not. 

Holder. 

3.  Inclined  to  make  nice  distinctions ; careful 
in  selection;  nicely  judicious ; exact;  fastidi- 
ous; precise. 

Virgil  was  so  critical  in  the  rites  of  religion,  that  he  would 
never  have  brought  in  such  prayers  as  these,  if  they  had 
not  been  agreeable  to  the  Roman  customs.  Stillingfleet. 

4.  Inclined  to  find  fault  or  to  judge  with  sever- 
!ty ; given  to  censuring. 

I am  nothing  if  not  critical. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

5.  Of  the  nature  of  a crisis  in  affairs ; decisive ; 
important  as  regards  consequences : as,  a criti- 
cal juncture. 

The  sessions  day  is  critical  to  thieves. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  ii.  2. 
Every  step  you  take  is  decisive  — every  action  you  per- 
form is  critical  — every  idea  you  form  is  likely  to  become 
a principle,  influencing  your  future  destiny.  Fletcher. 

It  is,  I think,  an  observation  of  St.  Augustine,  that  those 
periods  are  critical  and  formidable  when  the  power  ot  put- 
ting questions  runs  greatly  in  advance  of  the  pains  to  an- 
swer them.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  98. 

6.  In  med.,  pertaining  to  the  crisis  or  turning- 
point  of  a disease. 

A common  critical  phenomenon  is  a prolonged,  sound, 
and  refreshing  sleep.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  319. 

7.  Formed,  situated,  or  tending  to  determine 
or  decide ; important  or  essential  for  determin- 
ing : as,  critical  evidence ; a critical  post.—  8 
Being  in  a condition  of  extreme  doubt  or  dan- 

fer ; attended  with  peril  or  risk ; dangerous ; 
azardous:  as,  a critical  undertaking. 

°ur  circumstances  are  indeed  critical;  but  then  they 
are  the  critical  circumstances  of  a strong  and  mighty  na- 
tlon-  Burke,  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

At  all  the  different  periods  at  which  his  [the  Duke  ot 
York  s]  state  was  critical,  it  was  always  made  known  to 


a more  susceptible  kind. 

Huxley , quoted  in  New  York  Independent,  Nov.  10, 1870. 
2.  A critical  idea  or  observation.  [Rare.] 

I shall  leave  this  place  in  about  a fortnight,  and  within 
that  time  hope  to  despatch  you  a packet  with  my  criticali- 
ties entire.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  299. 

critically  (krit^i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  In  a critical 
manner;  with  just  discernment  of  truth  or 
falsehood,  propriety  or  impropriety ; with  nice 
scrutiny;  accurately;  exactly. 

For  to  understand  critically  the  delicacies  of  Horace  is 
a height  to  which  few  of  our  noblemen  have  arrived. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Cleomenes. 

2.  Atthecrisis;  opportunely;  intheniekoftime. 

Coming  critically  the  night  before  the  session.  Burnet. 
I have  just  received  mynewscarf  from  London,  and  you 
are  most  critically  come  to  give  me  your  Opinion  of  it. 

Cibber,  Careless  Husband,  ii.  1. 

3.  In  a critical  situation,  place,  or  condition; 
so  as  to  command  the  crisis. 

criticalness  (krit'i-kal-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  critical  or  opportune;  incidence  at  a 


formed  directly  < critic  + -fee’.]  I.  trails.  \. 
T9  examine  or  judge  critically ; utter  or  write 
criticisms  upon ; pass  judgment  upon  with  re- 
spect to  merit  or  demerit;  animadvert  upon; 
discover  and  weiodl  fllA  ffl.nlfa  Q.nd  mamfo  rwf. 


as,  to  criticize  a painting ; to  criticize  a poem ; 
to  criticize  conduct. 

t , Happy  work! 

Which  not  e en  critics  criticise . 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  61. 
Specifically — 2.  To  censure;  judge  with  sever- 
Ry ; point  out  defects  or  faults  in. 

Nor  shall  I look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of  charity  to 
criticise  the  author,  so  long  as  I keep  clear  of  the  person. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  262. 

II.  intrans . 1.  To  act  as  a critic;  judge  of 
anything  critically ; utter  or  write  critical  opin- 
ions. 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise . 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  123. 
2.  To  animadvert ; express  opinions  as  to  par- 
ticular points ; followed  by  on.  [Rare.] 

Nor  would  I have  his  father  look  so  narrowly  into  these 
accounts  as  to  take  occasion  from  thence  to  criticise  on 
his  expenses.  Xodte. 

criticizer,  criticise!*  (krit'i-si-zer),  n.  One  who 
criticizes;  a critic.  [Rare.] 


® . at  u-  , d,  urine.  Ixtare.l 

Exactness;  ac-  critickt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  critic. 
CUraCV  • nice  tv . miTHitfl  enro  in  pTflmiTiQ+irtn  /i i • \ r / 


curacy;  nicety;  minute  care  in  examination, 
criticaster  (krit'i-kas-ter),  n.  [ “ Sp.  criticastro 
= D.  G.  kritikaster,  < NL.  * criticaster,  < L.  criti- 
CU8,  a critic,  + dim.  -aster.]  An  inferior  or  in- 
competent critic ; a petty  censurer. 

The  criticaster,  having  looked  for  a given  expression  in 
his  dictionary,  but  without  finding  it  there,  or  even  with- 
out this  preliminary  toil,  conceives  it  to  be  novel,  unau- 
thorized, contrary  to  analogy,  vulgar,  superfluous,  or  what 
n°t.  F.  Hall,  False  Philol.,  p.  1. 

criticisable,  criticise,  etc.  See  criticizable,  etc. 
criticism  (krit'i-sizm),  n.  [=  F.  criticisme  = Sp. 
*It.  criticismo;  as  critic  + -ism.  Cf.  criticize .] 
1.  The  art  of  judging  of  and  defining  the  quali 
ties  or  merits  of  a.  thin..  ..  ) : 


critickin  (krit'ik-kin),  n.  [<  critic  + dim.  -Wn.] 
A petty  critic ; a criticaster.  [Bare.] 

Critics,  critickins,  and  criticasters  (for  these  are  of  aU 
degrees).  Southey,  The  Doctor,  Interchapter  xix. 

criticule  (krit'i-kul),  n.  [<  critic  + dim.  -ule.] 
A criticaster;  a petty  critic.  [Rare.] 
critique  (kri-tek'),  n.  [<  F.  critique  = Sp.  cri- 
tica  = Pg.  It.  critica,  < NL.  critica,  n.,  critique, 
prop.  fem.  of  criticus,  critical:  see  critic.]  1. 
A critical  examination  or  review  of  the  merits 
of  something,  especially  of  a literary  or  artistic 
work;  a critical  examination  of  any  subject: 
as,  Addison’s  critique  on  “Paradise  Lost.”— 2. 


uicul  juugmg  UJ.  anu  uennmg tne  qnaH-  as,  Addison's  critique  on  “Paradise  Lost.”— 2. 
ties  or  merits  of  a thing,  especially  of  a literary  The  art  or  practice  of  criticism ; the  standard 
or  artistic  work:  as,  the  rules  of  criticism.  or  the  rules  of  critical  judgment:  as,  Kant’s 
In  the  first  place,  I must  take  leave  to  tell  them  that  “ Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason.”  Also  critic. 
they  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism  who  think  its  [Rare.] — 3f.  An  obsolete  Snell  in<?  of  critic  I 
business  is  principally  to  find  fault.  Criticism,  as  it  was  and  ■>  spelling  or  erme,  1 

first  instituted  by  Aristotle,  was  meant  a standard  of  judg-  ''1,  ,,  m ....  „ 

mg  well;  the  chiefest  part  of  which  is,  to  observe  those  ex-  CmiZet  (knt  iz),  v.  To  criticize.  Donne. 
cellencies  which  should  delight  a reasonable  reader.  CrittGnden  COHiprOIIliS8.  Se©  compromise . 

, ssasis  A “T"p,Ion 

form  a judgment  of  works  already  produced,  but  it  is  C.  , A-ix 

lonable  whether  they  are  not  rather  a hindrance  than  CTlZZie  (Knz  1),  V.  i.\  pret.  andpp.  crizzled.  ppr. 

3 to  livins?  T»rodnnt.irm  rTt'i-vrvwv-.r.T.lTr  oW ^ e 


xv.xin  a,  juugiiicm,  01  wurhs  aireany  produced,  out  it  is 

questionable  whether  they  are  not  rather  a hindrance  than  r-*r  v */>  rt  ~~~  rr- 

a help  to  living  production.  crtzzling . [Formerly  crisle;  a corruption  of 

Lwvcll,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  341.  crispfe y q.  v.]  To  become  wrinkled  or  rough 
2.  The  act  of  criticizing;  discrimination  or dis-  on  the  surface,  as  glass,  the  skin,  etc. 
cussion  of  merit,  character,  or  quality;  the  ex- 

ercise  or  application  of  critical  judgment.  To  feel  the  ice  fall  from  the  ^kin. 

Criticism  Without  accurate  science  of  the  thing  criti-  Ford,  Sun’s  Darling,  v.  1. 

cised  can  indeed  have  no  other  value  than  may  belong  to 

the  genuine  record  of  a spontaneous  impression.  Clizzle  (krizT),  w.  [<  crizzle , v.~]  A roughness 

Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  8.  on  the  surface  of  glass  which  clouds  its  trans- 
He  has  to  point  out  that  Spinoza  omits  altogether  criti-  parency.  Also  crizzel. 
cism  of  the  notion  of  mutual  determination— that  is  to  rriVvIincr  w Sqyyiq  oa  ai™ 

say,  omits  to  examine  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  no-  cri?Zi*?5  (Kriz  ling),  w.  bame  as  cnzzle.  Also 
tion  for  our  thinking.  Adamson,  Fichte,  p.  133.  crizzelmg. 

The  habit  of  unrestrained  discussion  on  one  class  of  sub-  w7*  [Yae^‘  It.  cro,  blood,  death.]  In  old 
jects  begets  a similar  habit  of  discussion  on  others,  and  boots  law , the  satisfaction  or  compensation  for 
hence  one  indispensable  condition  of  attaining  any  high  the  slaughter  of  a man,  according  to  his  rank 
excellence  m art  is  satisfied,  namely,  free  criticism.  croak  (krok)  v K ME  * nrnkfin  firm, W* 

Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  p.  133.  %™€\<yr™™n  (_als<> 

nft  • • . . . . as  repr.  by  crafce1  and  q.v>)  < crac6^. 

^en8eF:  m(±u}Ty  ^t0  tte  ongm,  tan , croak  (>  verbal  n.  erweetung.  croaking, 
history,  authenticity,  character,  etc.,  of  literary  of  ravens);  prop,  cracettan  (with  short  a),  < 


croak 
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OHG.  chrockezan,  MHG.  krochzen  = G.  krachzcn,  croc  (krok),  n. 
croak;  cf.  L.  crocitare  (>  It.  crocitare,  crocidare 
= Sp.  (obs.)  crocitar  = Pg.  crocitar),  croak, 
freq.  of  crocire,  croak,  = Gr.  Kpu&m,  croak;  P. 
croasser,  OP.  croaquer,  croak,  = Sp.  (obs.)  croa- 
jar,  croak.  All  imitative  words,  akin  to  crack, 
crake 1,  creak1,  crow'1-,  cluck,  etc.,  q.  v.  See  also 
coaxation.]  I,  intrans.  1.  To  utter  a low, 
boarse,  dismal  cry  or  sound,  as  a frog,  a raven , 


[OP.,  a hook:  see  crook.]  In 
old  armament : (a)  The  hooked  rest  from  which 
the  harquebuse  or  musket  was  fired.  (6)  A mace 
of  simple  form,  (c)  A cutting  weapon  with  a 
hook-shaped  blade,  or  with  a hook  attached  to 
the  blade,  as  in  some  forms  of  halberd  or  parti- 
san which  had  a sharp  hook  at  the  back, 
crocet,  »■  A Middle  English  form  of  cross1, 
cross 2. 

or  a crow:  also  used  humorously  of  The  hoarse  croceous  (kro'shius),  a.  [<  L.  croceus,  adj.,  < 
utterance  of  a person  having  a heavy  cold.  crow,  saffron:  see  Croats.]  Saffron-colored; 
He  [the  raven]  croukeg  for  comfort  when  carayne  he  of  a deep  yellow  tinged  with  red. 

fyndeg.  Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  450.  crOCert,  croceret,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  crozier. 
Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog,  crocetin  (kro'set-in),  n.  [<  crocus  + -ct  + -in2.] 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croak'd.  *T-n  chcm. : (a)  Crocin.  (&)  A doubtful  deriva- 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  330.  |[ve  from  crocin. 

2.  To  speak  with  a low,  hollow  voice,  or  in  dis-  croche  H,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  crutch1. 

mal  accents;  forebode  evil;  complain;  grum-  croche2  (kroeh),  n.  [<  OF.  (troche,  a hook,  fem. 
ble.  form  of  croc,  a hook : see  crook.  Cf.  Gael,  croic, 

Marat  . . . croaks  with  such  reasonableness,  air  of  sin-  a deeps  horn.]  A little  knob  about  the  top  of 
cerity,  that  repentant  pity  smothers  auger.  _ a deeps  horn. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  ii.  1.  crOChe3t,  n-  A variant  of  cross2. 

3.  To  die : from  the  gurgling  or  rattling  sound  crochet  (kro-sha'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  croc,  a hook : 
in  the  throat  of  a dying  person.  [Slang.] 

A working  man  slouches  in  and  says,  “ The  old  woman’s 


dead,”  or,  “The  young  uris  croaked, 

Philadelphia  Press , July  11, 1881. 

II.  tram.  1 . To  utter  in  a low,  hollow  voice ; 
murmur  dismally.  [Rare.] 

Marat  will  not  drown ; he  speaks  and  croaks  explanation. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  ii.  1. 

2.  To  announce  or  herald  by  croaking.  [Rare.] 
The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

croak  (krok),  n , [<  croak , v.]  A low,  hoarse 
guttural  sound,  as  that  uttered  by  a frog  or  a 
raven. 

Was  that  a raven’s  croak  or  my  son’s  voice? 

His  sister’s  voice,  too,  naturally  harsh,  had,  in  the 
course  of  her  sorrowful  lifetime,  contracted  a kind  of 
croak,  which,  when  it  once  gets  into  the  human  throat, 
is  as  ineradicable  as  sin.  rLoK1r'°  iv 


*see  croche,  crook.]  1.  A kind  of  knitting  by 
means  of  a needle  with  a hook  at  one  end. — 
2f.  An  old  hagbut  or  hand-cannon.  Wilhelm, 
Mil.  Diet. — 3.  In  fort.,  an  indentation  in  the 
glacis,  opposite  a traverse,  continuing  the  cov- 
ered way  around  the  traverse, 
crochet  (kro-sha'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  crocheted 
(kro-sliad'),  ppr.  crocheting  (kro-sha'ing).  [< 
crochet,  n.,  1.]  I.  intrans.  To  produce  a close 
or  open  fabric  by  hooking  a thread  of  worsted, 
linen,  silk,  etc.,  into  meshes  with  a crochet- 
needle. 

II.  tram.  To  make  in  the  style  of  work  called 
crochet:  as,  to  crochet  a shawl;  crocheted  o dging. 


crocket 

gives  glucose  and  eroeetin. 

Crocin  . . . colouring  matter  of  saffron  . . . and  of  Chi- 
nese yellow  pods.  Thorpe , Diet.  Applied  Chem.,  IL  246. 

crocitationt  (kros-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *crc- 
citatio(n-),  < crocitare,  pp.  crocitatus,  croak:  see 
croak.]  A croaking.  Bailey. 
crock1  (krok),  n.  [(1)  < ME.  crocke,  crokke, 
crokk,  < AS.  crocca,  also  crohha,  rarely  crocc,  a 
crook,  = OFries.  krocha  = LG.  kruke  = Icel. 
krukka  = Sw.  kruka  - Dan.  krukke,  a crock. 
There  are  two  other  related  words,  applied  to 
earthen  vessels  of  various  shapes ; (2)  AS.  erdh, 
crog,  early  ME.  croh,  a pot,  pitcher,  etc.,  = OHG. 
kruag,  chruag,  crog,  MHG.  kruoc,  G.  krug ; (3) 
AS.  cruce  (pi.  crucan),  ME.  crouke  = D.  kruik  = 
MHG.  kruehe,  G.  dial,  krauche,  a pot,  etc.  These 
groups  stand  in  an  undetermined  relation  with 
(are  perhaps  ult.  derived  from)  the  Celtic  forms : 
Gael,  crog,  a pitcher,  jar,  crogan  = Ir.  crogan, 
a pitcher,  = W.  crochan,  a pot;  cf.  crvtc,  a 
bucket,  pail.  The  Celtic  forms  are  prob.  re- 
lated to  Corn,  crogen,  a shell,  skull,  = W.  and 
Bret,  cragen,  a shell.  The  Romance  forms,  F. 
cruche,  an  earthen  pot,  a pitcher  (>  ult.  crucible, 
q.  v.),  Gascon  cruga,  Pr.  crugo,  OF.  cruye  (> 
prob.  E.  dim.  cruet),  are  of  Teut.  or  perhaps  of 
direct  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  cruse.]  1 . An  earthen 
vessel ; a pot  or  jar  (properly  earthen,  but  also 
sometimes  of  iron,  brass,  or  other  metal)  used 
as  a receptacle  for  meal,  butter,  milk,  etc.,  or 
in  cooking. 

A brasen  krocke  of  ij.  galons. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  320. 

Where  there  ia  store  of  oatmeal,  you  may  put  enough 
in  the  crock.  Pay,  Eng.  Proverbs  (1678),  p.  352. 

2.  A fragment  of  earthenware;  a potsherd, 
such  as  is  used  to  cover  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  a flower-pot. 


croaker  (kro'ker), 


Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 
1.  A bird  or  other  animal 


crocheteer,  n.  See  crotcheteer. 

Lec  crocheteurt,  n.  [F.,  a porter,  < crocheter,  hang  crock1  (krok),  v.  t.  [i  crock1,  n.]  To  lay  up  in 
on  a hook,  \ crochet,  a hook:  soe  crochet,  n.]  A *;i  * !l sf- croc^butter.  Halliwell. 

porter;  a carter. 

Rescued ! ’slight,  I would  have  hired  a crocheteur  for 
two  cardecues  to  have  done  so  much  with  his  whip. 

Beau,  and  PL,  Honest  Man’s  Fortune,  iii.  2. 


that  croaks. — 2.  One  who  croaks,  murmurs,  or  crochet-needle  (kro-sha'ne  'dl),  n.  A long  nee- 
dle of  any  convenient  Size,  with  a hooked  end, 
used  in  crocheting. 

crochet-type  (kro-sha'tip),  n.  Printing-type 
„ , . . , ...  .,  made  to  represent  patterns  of  crochet-work, 

jn.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  101.  cr0CJ16t/-W0rk  (kro-sha  werk),  n.  W ork  done 

with  a crochet-needle.  See  crochet. 
crociary  (kro'shi-a-ri),  n. ; pi.  crociaries  (-riz). 
[<  ML.  *crociarius : see  crozier.]  Eccles.,  the 
official  who  carries  the  cross  before  an  arch- 
bishop or  the  crozier  before  a bishop, 
crociatet,  «•  An  obsolete  variant  of  crusade1. 
crocidolite  (kro-sid'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpo/cif  (k po- 
kiS-),  improp.  for  uponv f ( spotted -),  the  flock  or 


grumbles;  one  who  complains  unreasonably; 
one  who  takes  a desponding  view  of  every- 
thing ; an  alarmist. 


ruin. 

3.  A corpse.  [Slang.] — 4.  A name  of  various 
fishes,  (a)  A fish  of  the  genus  Hcemulon.  Also  called 
grunter.  [Local,  U.  S.]  (6)  A salt-water  scisenoid  fish, 

Micropogon  undulatus,  common  in  the  southern  United 


• too j tv 

crock2  (krok),  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps 
the  same  as  E.  dial,  croke,  refuse,  ME.  croke, 
crok,  a husk,  hull,  fig.  refuse ; cf . LG.  krak,  krak, 
a thing  of  no  value : see  crock6.]  Soot,  or  the 
black  matter  collected  from  combustion  on  pots 
and  kettles  or  in  a chimney ; smut  in  general,  as 
from  coloring  matter  in  cloth.  [Colloq.  ] 

The  boy  grimed  with  crock  and  dirt,  from  the  hair  of  hia 
head  to  the  sole  of  hia  foot. 

Dickens , Great  Expectations,  vii. 

crock2  (krok),  v.  [<  crock2,  «.]  I.  trans.  To 
black  with  soot  or  other  matter  collected  from 
combustion ; by  extension,  to  soil  in  any  simi- 
lar way,  particularly  by  contact  with  imper- 
fectly dyed  cloth:  as,  to  crock  one’s  hands. 
[Colloq.] 

Blacking  and  crocking  myself  by  the  contact. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xliL 


Croaker  ( Micropogon  undulatus). 

States,  of  moderately  elongate  compressed  form,  with  sil- 
very-gray back  and  sides,  and  narrow,  irregular,  undulat- 
ing lines  of  dots.  ( c ) A fresh-water  scisenoid  fish,  Haplo- 
dinotus  grunniens,  inhabiting  the  United  States.  Also 
called  thunder -pumper,  (d)  A Californian  embiotocoid 
fish,  Embiotoca  jadcsoni ; a kind  of  surf-fish.  See  cut 
under  Ditremidse. 

croaking  (kro'king),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  croak,  v.] 
1.  Uttering  a low,  harsh,  guttural  sound. — 2. 
Foreboding  evil ; grumbling.—  Croaking  lizard. 

See  lizard. 

croaky  (kro'ki),  a.  [<  croak  + -y1.]  Having  or 
uttering  a croak,  or  low,  harsh,  guttural  sound ; 
hoarse. 


nap  of  cloth  (<  kpony,  thread,  the  thread  passed 
between  the  threads  of  the  warp,  < Kptrniv, 
weave,  strike  the  web  with  the  icep/df  or  comb,  • ■ t3  v •, 

lit.  strike  with  a noise),  + m0oC,  a stone.]  A “f  sf me  sense  1 
mineral  consisting  principally  of  silicate  of  iron  -g  -,  J 

and  sodium,  occurring  in  asbestos-like  fibers  of  . J ,,  , 

a delicate  blue  color,  and  also  massive,  in  Gri-  1 • • • seated  !,cr  uPon  a llttle  crock  at  5^  ?ef  1 haml- 


II.  intrans.  To  give  oil  crock,  smut,  or  color: 
stockings  warranted  not  to  crock. 

[Origin  obscure.  Cf.  cricket 3, 
A low  seat;  a stool.  [Prov. 


Taller,  No.  116. 
[A  var.  of  crook,  q.  v.  Cf. 
A little  curl  of  hair ; in  the  plural, 
the  under  hair  on  the  neck. — 2.  Same  as  crook, 
7.  [North.  Eng.] 
ye  cro[c]ks  of  a house,  bijuges. 

Levins,  Manipulus  Vocabulomm. 

_ ,,  . . [E.  dial.,  perhaps  a var. 

of  crack.  Cf.  crock2  and  crock6.]  To  decrease ; 

,2T  f* 


qualand,  South  Africa,  andintheVosgesmoun-  . 

tains  of  France  and  Germany.  Also  called  blue  cr°c|P  (krok). 
asbestos.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a sllicious  mineral  croc.e  .J  _ . 1 

(tiger-eye)  of  beautiful  yellow  color  and  fibrous  structure, 
much  used  for  ornament,  which  has  resulted  from  the  nat- 
ural alteration  of  the  original  blue  crocidolite  of  South 
Africa. 

A beautiful  series  of  the  . . . so-called  crocidolite  cat’s-  _ _ , 1 . 

eyes  (also  called  tiger-eyes),  . . . really  a combination  of  CTOCk0  (krok), 
crocidolite  fibers  coated  with  quartz.  This  incasing  ren-  * ’ 

ders  it  harder  than  unaltered  crocidolite. 


Carlyle,  in  Froude,  II.  97. 
[<  F.  Croate  = G.  Croate, 


A thin  croaky  voice. 

Croat  (kro'at),  n.  L.  ^ 

Kroat  (NL.  Croata),  etc.,  G.  also  Krabat,  < 
OBulg.  Khmvatinu  = Slav.  Khrcat  (>  Hung. 
Horvdt  — Alb.  Hervat)  — Pol.  Karwat  = Russ. 
Khrovate,  Kroate,  Croat.]  1.  A native  or  an 
inhabitant  of  Croatia,  a titular  kingdom  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  lying  southwest  of  Hun 


Crocidura  (kros-i-du'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler, 
1832);  prop.  Crocydura;  < Gr.  /cpora'jf  (spoum'i-), 
the  flock  or  nap  of  woolen  cloth,  a piece  of 
woolen  cloth  (see  crocidolite),  + ovpa,  tail.]  A 
genus  of  terrestrial  shrews  having  28  to  30  white 
teeth  and  a moderately  long,  scant-haired  tail. 
It  contains  nearly  all  the  white-toothed  shrews  of  the  old 
world,  upward  of  60  species  in  all,  divided  into  sundry 
subgenera  by  the  systematists.  The  best-known  are  C. 


krakke,  an  old  horse,  an  old  decayed  house,  = 
OD.  kraecke,  an  old  decayed  house ; perhaps 
ult.  a var.  of  crack.]  An  old  ewe. 
cracker  ]t  (krok'er),  n.  [ME.  crockere,  croklxre  ; 
< crock1  + -er1.  The  word  survives  in  the 
proper  name  Crocker.]  A potter. 

As  a vessel  of  the  crockere  [in  the  authorized  version,  “a 
potter's  vessel  ”].  Wyclif,  Ps.  il.  9 (OxL). 

oranea  and  C.  suaveolnm  of  Europe ; and  ttie  largo  C.  indi- . /, 1 , . . „ r1D 1 „ --  j. 

CMS,  commonly  known  as  the  muskrat,  has  been  placed  CTOCker2  (kiok  6l),  n.  [Perhaps  a var.  Ox  C>  oaX- 
in  this  genus.  er.\  The  laughing-gull,  Larus  or  Chroicocepha- 


gary;  specifically,  a member  of  the  Slavic  race  Crocidurinse  (kros//i-du-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < lus  ridibundus.  Montagu. 


which  inhabits  Croatia,  and  from  which  it  takes 
its  name. — 2.  In  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  one 
of  a body  of  light  cavalry  in  the  Imperialist  ser- 
vice, recruited  from  the  Croats  and  other  Slavs, 
and  from  the  Magyars. 

Croatian  (kro-a'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Croatia 
(NL.  Croatia,  Russ.  Kroatsiya,  etc.)  + -art.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Croats  or  Croatia. 

II.  ».  1.  A Croat. — 2.  The  Slavic  dialect  of 
the  Croats,  closely  allied  to  Servian. 


Crocidura  + -iiue.]  A subfamily^  of  shrews,  crockery  (krok'e-ri),  n.  [<  crock1  + -ery.] 
of  the  family  Soricidcc,  containing  all  the  ter-  Earthen  vessels  collectively ; earthenware ; spe- 
restrial  white-toothed  species  of  the  old  world,  cifically,  articles  for  domestic  use  made  of 
of  the  genera  Crocidura,  Diplomesodon,  and  glazed  pottery  or  stoneware. 

Anurosorex.  The  group  is  not  represented  in  crocket  (krok'et),  n.  [<  ME.  croket,  a roll  or 
America.  lock  of  hair,  < OF.  croquet,  another  form  of  cro- 

crocin  (kro'sin),  n.  [<  crocus  + -in2.]  A glu-  chet,  a hook  (see  crochet,  crotchet ),  dim.  of  croc 
eoside  (C44H7o028)  found  in  the  flowers  of  the  (ME.  crok),  a lock  of  hair  (OFlem.  broke,  curled 
saffron:  a yellow  powder  easily  soluble  in  hair,  > ML.  crocus),  lit.  a hook,  crook:  see  crook, 
water  or  alcohol.  Digestion  with  dilute  acid  crock1.  Crocket  is  thus  a doublet  of  crotchet, 


crocket 
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croft 


and  both  are  ult.  dims,  of  crook.']  If.  A large 
roll  or  lock  of  hair,  characteristic  of  a manner 
of  dressing  the  hair  common  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  consisted  oi  a still  roll,  probably  made  over 
a piece  of  stuff,  like  the  “rats  ” worn  by  women  during  the 
nineteenth  century. 

They  kembe  her  crokettes  with  christall. 

Political  Poems,  I.  312. 

2.  One  of  the  terminal  snags  on  a stag’s  horn. 
— 3.  In  medieval  arch.,  a pointed  decoration,  an 
ornament  most  frequently  treated  as  recurved 
foliage,  placed  on  the  angles  of  the  inclined 


Crocodile  ( Crocodilus  niloticus). 

garis,  the  member  of  the  order  which  has  been  longest  and 
best  known,  and  was  afterward  extended  to  sundry  related 
species.  Thus,  the  Gangetic  crocodile  is  the  gavial,  Gavi- 
alis  gangeticus.  A true  crocodile,  Crocodilus  americanus, 
occurs  in  Florida. 

Sume  men  seyn,  that  whan  thei  will  gadre  the  Peper, 
thei  maken  Fuyr,  and  brennen  aboute,  to  make  the  Ser- 
pentes  and  the  Cokedrilles  to  flee. 

Mandeville , Travels,  p.  169. 

2.  In  logic , a sophism  of  counter-questioning. 
Thus,  in  the  old  example,  a crocodile  has  stolen  a child, 
Pud  promises  to  restore  it  to  the  father  if  the  latter  an- 


i.  Crockets  in  detail,  from  Porte  Rouge,  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  2. 
Crockets  applied  on  a pinnacle.  (From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “Diet,  de 
1’ Architecture.” ) Both  examples,  13th  century. 


sides  of  pinnacles,  canopies,  gables,  and  other 
members,  and  on  the  outer  or  convex  part  of 
the  curve  of  a pastoral  Staff  or  other  decorative 
work.  Sometimes  crockets  were  carved  in  the 
forms  of  animals. 

With  crochetes  ou  corners  with  knottes  of  golde. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede( E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  174. 

crocketed  (krok'e-ted),  a.  [<  crocket  + -ed-.] 
Furnished  with  crockets ; ornamented  with 
crockets. 


The  high-pitched  roof  [of  the  castle  of  Chenonceauxl  con- 
tains three  windows  of  beautiful  design,  covered  with  em- 
broidered caps  and  flowering  into  crocketed  spires. 

II.  James,  Jr.,  tittle  Tour,  p.  64. 

crock-saw  (krok'sft),  n.  The  horizontal  bar 
of  a crane,  which  is  notched  on  top  and  ex- 
tends over  the  fire  to  carry  the  crocks  or  pots. 
See  crane 2,  n.,  3. 

CTOCky  (krok'i),  a.  [<  crock 2 + -y1.]  Smutty, 
sooty. 

crocodile  (krok'o-dil),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  crocodil ; altered,  to  suit  the  mod.  F.  and 
L.,  from  ME.  cocodrill,  cokadrill,  cokearil,  etc., 
= Pr.  cocodrith  = Sp.  Pg.  cocodrilo  = It.  cocco- 
drillo  — MHG.  kokodrille  (ML.  cocodriUus,  coca- 
drillus),  etc.,  corrupted  from  the  normal  form, 
now  in  part  restored,  F.  crocodile  = Sp.  Pg.  It. 
crocodilo  — J).  krokodil  = G.  krokodil  = Dan. 
krokodille  = Sw.  krokodil,  < L.  crocodilus,  < Gr. 
upoudSeiXoc,  a lizard,  a crocodile ; ulterior  origin 
unknown.  Cf.  cockatrice.]  I.  n.  1.  An  animal 
of  the  order  Crocodilia,  and  especially  of  the 
family  Crocodilidce  (see  these  words).  The  name, 
originally  signifying  some  large  lizard,  was  first  specifical- 
ly given  to  the  Nile  crocodile,  Crocodihis  niloticus  or  vul- 


swers  correctly  his  question,  Am  I going  to  restore  the 
child  ? If  the  father  says  Yes,  the  crocodile  eats  the  child 
and  tells  the  father  he  is  wrong.  If  the  father  says  No, 
the  reply  is  that  in  that  case  the  child  cannot  be  restored, 
for  to  do  so  would  violate  the  agreement,  since  the  father’s 
answer  would  then  be  incorrect. 

II.  a.  Like  a crocodile,  or  like  something 

pertaining  to  a crocodile Crocodile  tears,  false 

or  simulated  tears : in  allusion  to  the  fiction  of  old  travel- 
ers that  crocodiles  shed  tears  over  those  they  devour. 

crocodilean,  <t.  and  n.  See  crocodilian. 
crocodile-bird  (krok'o-dil-berd),  n.  A name  of 
the  Egyptian  black-headed  plover,  Pluvianus 
tegyp tins,  one  of  several  plovers  which  have 
been  supposed  to  answer  to  the  trochilus  of 
Herodotus : so  called  from  its  association  with 
the  crocodile.  See  cut  under  Pluvianus. 
Crocodili  (krok-o-dl'li),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Crocodilia.  Wagler,  1830. 

Crocodilia  (krok-o-dil'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
crocodilus , crocodile.]  An  order  of  Iieptilia, 
formerly  included  with  Lacertilia  in  Sauria,  now 
separated  as  the 
highest  existing 
reptiles.  They  are 
lizard-like  in  form, 
with  long  tails  and 
four  well-developed 
limbs,  the  anterior 
shorterthan  the  pos- 
terior and  with  five 
complete  digits,  and 
the  posterior  four- 
toed. With  a single 
exception,  the  liv- 
ing species  have 
nails  on  the  three 
radial  and  tibial 
digits ; the  feet  are 
webbed ; the  nos- 
trils are  at  the  end 
of  a long  snout,  and 
can  be  closed ; and 
the  tympanic  mem- 
branes are  exposed, 
hut  a cutaneous 
valve  can  be  shut 
down  over  them. 

The  skin  is  loricate, 
the  dermal  armor 
consisting  of  bony 
scutes  covered  with 
epidermal  scales 
of  corresponding 
form;  the  anus  is 
longitudinal,  as  in 
the  chelonians ; the 
penis  is  single,  and 
lodged  in  the  cloa- 
ca ; the  teeth  are  distinctly  socketed  ; the  lungs  are  con- 
fined to  the  thorax ; the  heart  is  completely  four-cham- 
bered, but  the  aortic  arches  communicate  by  the  foramen 
Panizzae,  so  that  venous  and  arterial  blood  commingle  out- 
side the  heart ; the  spinal  column  is  well  ossified ; the  ver- 
tebrae are  mostly  procoelous,  as  in  all  the  existing  species, 
amphiccelous  or  opisthoccelous  in  some  extinct  forms ; the 
sacral  vertebrae  are  reduced  to  two ; the  cervical  bear  free 
ribs ; the  ribs  are  bifurcated  at  their  proximal  ends  ; there 
is  a series  of  so-called  abdominal  ribs  disconnected  from 
the  vertebras ; and  the  skull  is  well  ossified,  with  an  inter- 
orbital septum,  large  alisphenoids  and  parotic  processes, 
large  fixed  quadrates,  ectopterygoids,  completely  bony 
tympanic  cavities,  rudimentary  orbitosphenoids,  if  any, 
and  no  parietal  foramen.  The  order  ranges  in  time  from 
the  Oolitic  strata  to  the  present  day,  and  contains  all  the 
huge  saurians  known  as  crocodiles,  alligators,  caymans, 
jacargs,  gavials,  etc.  All  the  species  are  more  or  less 
aquatic,  though  none  of  the  living  ones  is  marine.  The 
order  has  been  divided  into  the  five  families  Alligatoridce, 
Crocodilidce , Gavialidce,  Tcleosauridce,  and  Belodontidce, 
the  last  two  including  only  extinct  forms.  Other  names 
of  the  order  are  Loricata , Emydosauria,  and  Hydrosavria. 
Other  divisions  of  the  order  than  those  above  given  are  : 
(1)  by  Owen,  into  three  suborders,  Procoelm,  Amphicoelia , 
aud  Opisthocoelia  ; and  (2)  by  Huxley,  likewise  into  three 
suborders,  Parasuchia,  Mesosuchia,  and  Eusuchia. 
crocodilian  (krok-o-dil'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  croco- 
dile + -ian.]  I.  a.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  crocodile ; hence,  in  allusion  to  crocodile 
tears,  hypocritical.  See  crocodile,  a. 

0,  what  a crocodilian  world  is  this, 

Composed  of  treach'ries  and  insnaring  wiles! 

She  clothes  destruction  in  a formal  kiss, 

And  lodges  death  in  her  deceitful  smiles. 

Quarles , Emblems,  i.  3. 

ii.  n.  A crocodile ; one  of  the  Crocodilia. 

Also,  improperly,  spelled  crocodilean. 
crocodilid  (krok-o-dil'id),  n.  A reptile  of  the 
family  Crocodi  lidw. 

Crocodilidse  (krok-o-dil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crocodilus  4-  -idee.]  The  typical  family  of  the 
order  Crocodilia.  It  is  characterized  by  procoelous 
vertebral ; pterygoids  bounding  the  posterior  nares  below  ; 
nasal  bones  composing  the  narial  aperture  to  some  extent ; 
a straight  maxillo-premaxillary  suture  or  one  convex  back- 
ward ; a mandibular  symphysis  not  extending  beyond  the 
eighth  tooth  and  not  involving  splenial  elements ; the 
cervical  scutes  distinct  or  not  from  the  tergal  ones ; the 
teeth  unequal,  the  first  mandibular  tooth  biting  into  a 
fossa,  the  fourth  into  a groove  ; and  the  head  shorterthan 
in  Gavialidce,  but  longer  than  in  Alligatoridce.  The  family 
includes  two  genera : Crocodilus,  represented  by  the  croc- 
odile of  the  Nile,  C.  niloticus,  and  other  species ; and  Me- 
eistops.  See  cuts  under  crocodile  and  Crocodilia. 


Longitudinal  Vertical  Section  of  Hinder 
Part  of  Skull  of  a Crocodile,  showing  many 
cranial  peculiarities  of  Crocodilia. 

Eu , Eustachian  tube,  dividing  into  a,  an 
anterior,  and  p , a posterior  branch  J the  two 
tympana  communicating  with  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  by  three  canals— a large  one 
opening  in  the  middle  line,  and  two  smaller 
lateral  ones  on  the  base  of  the  skull  behind 
the  posterior  nares ; it  is  this  lateral  one 
which  subdivides  into  a and /.  P,  pituitary 
fossa ; PN,  posterior  nares,  opening  very  far 
back ; Pt,  pterygoid ; Pa,  parietal ; pr,  fron- 
tal ; OS,  orbitosphenoid  (? );  AS,  alisphe- 
noid;  BS,  basisphenoid ; BO,  basioccipital ; 
EO,  exoccipital ; SO,  supraoccipital ; Pro, 
profitic;  EpO,  epiotic;  OpO,  opisthotic, 
united  with  EO;  asc,  psc,  anterior  and  pos- 
terior semicircular  canals ; V,  VI 11,  exitsof 
fifth  and  eighth  nerves. 


crocodiline  (krok-6-dil'in),  a.  [<  crocodile  + 
-tne1.  ] Like  a crocodile. 

Crocodilini  (krok/'o-di-li'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crocodilus  + -ini.]  ’ A family  of  squamate  sau- 
rians: same  as  the  modern  order  Crocodilia. 
Oppel,  1811. 

crocodilitet  (krok'o-di-lit),  n.  [<  crocodile  + 
-tfe2.]  A sophism  of  cross-questioning.  See 
crocodile,  2. 

The  crocodolite  is  when,  being  deceived  by  some  crafty 
manner  of  questioning,  we  do  admit  that  which  our  ad- 
versary turneth  again  upon  us,  to  our  own  hindrance,  as 
in  the  fable  of  the  crocodile,  whereof  this  name  crocodo- 
lite proceedeth.  Blundeville,  1599. 

crocodility  (krok-o-clil'i-ti),  n.  [<  crocodile,  2, 
4-  -id/.]  In  logic,  a captious  or  sophistical  mode 
of  arguing.  See  crocodile,  2.  [Rare.] 
Crocodilurus  (krok"o-di-lu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
upoMeOiqs,  crocodile,  + ovpa,  tail.]  A genus  of 
fissilingual  lizards,  of  the  family  Ameividce. 
Crocodilus  (krok-o-dl'lus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  croco- 
dilus, crocodile.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Crocodilidce. 

crocoisite  (kro-ko'i-sit),  n.  Same  as  crocoite. 
crocoite  (kro'ko-It),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  upoudeii, 
saffron-colored  (<  spoicoc,  saffron),  + -its-.  } A 
native  chromate  of  lead  or  red-lead  ore,  found 
in  brilliant  red  crystals  in  the  Urals,  Brazil, 
and  Tasmania,  and  also  massive, 
croconate  (kro'ko-nat),  n.  [<  crocon(ic)  + 
-ate1.]  A yellow  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
croconic  acid  with  a base, 
croconic  (kro-kon'ik),  a.  [<  crocus  + -on  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  saffron ; saffron-yellow. — 
Croconic  acid,  * :,H an  acid  obtained  as  a potassium 
salt  when  dry  carbonic-acid  gas  is  passed  over  heated  po- 
tassium and  the  resulting  potassium  carboxid  is  thrown 
into  water.  It  forms  yellow  crystals,  and  tastes  and  reacts 
strongly  acid. 

crocota  (kro-ko'tii),  n. ; pi.  crocotce  (-te).  [L. 

(sc.  vestis,  garment),  < Gr.  tcpo/curAe  (sc. 
garment),  a saffron-colored  frock,  prop,  adi., 
saffron-dyed,  < spinor,  saffron : see  Croats.]  In 
classical  antiq.,  a garment,  originally  of  a yel- 
low color,  connected  with  the  ceremonial  of  the 
cult  of  Bacchus.  It  is  referred  to  sometimes  as  a man- 
tle and  sometimes  as  a tunic,  and  was  probably  intermedi- 
ate between  the  two  garments,  and  worn  in  the  form  of  a 
sleeveless  tunic  over  tile  ordinary  tunic.  It  was  worn  by 
Bacchus  himself,  by  women,  and  by  men  considered  ef- 
feminate. 

crocus  (kro'kus),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  croh,  saffron  ; D. 
G.  Dan.  krokus  = F.  crocus  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  croco, 
< L.  crocus,  m.,  also  cro- 
cum,  neut.,  < Gr.  Kpd/cof, 
crocus,  saffron.  Perhaps 
of  Eastern  origin : cf. 

Heb.  karkom  = Ar.  Icar- 
kam,  kurkum,  saffron ; 

Skt.  kunkuma , saffron.] 

1 . A plant  of  the  genus 
Crocus. 


The  spendthrift  crocus,  burst- 
ing through  the  mould, 

Naked  and  shivering  with  liis 
cup  of  gold. 

O.  W.  Holmes , Spring. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A ge- 

nus of  beautiful  irida- 
ceous  plants,  consisting 
of  many  hardy  species, 
some  of  which  are  among 
the  commonest  oma-  Crocus  sativus. 

ments  of  gardens.  They 

lire  dwarf  herbs,  with  fibrous-coated  conus,  and  grass-like 
leaves  appearing  after  the  flowers.  Crocuses  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  Some  of  the  species  are  vernal  and  others 
autumnal.  The  varieties  in  cultivation  are  very  numerous, 
but  mostly  of  vernal  species,  as  these  are  the  earliest  of 
spring  flowers.  C.  sativus  yields  the  saffron  of  commerce, 
which  consists  of  the  orange  stigmas  of  the  flowers. 

3.  Saffron,  obtained  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Crocus.  See  saffron. — 4.  A polishing-powder 
prepared  from  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron,  cal- 
cined in  crucibles.  It  is  the  calcined  powder  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  where  the  heat  is  most 
intense.  The  powder  in  the  upper  part  is  called  rouge. 
Crocus  is  of  a purple  color,  is  the  harder,  and  is  used  for 
ordinary  work.  Rouge  is  of  a scarlet  color,  and  is  used 
for  polishing  gold-  and  silver-work  and  specula.  See  col- 
cothar. 

crodet,  ».  [<  OF.  crot,  a crypt  (<  Pr  crota, 
cropta),  same  as  grotte,  a grot,  cave:  see  grot , 
grotto,  and  crypt,  doublets  of  erode.]  A crypt. 

The  Chirche  of  the  holy  Sepulcre  . . . hath  . . . Grades 
and  vowtes,  Chapellys  hygh  and  lowe,  in  grett  nowmber, 
and  mervell  it  ys  to  see  the  many  Deferens  and  secrete 
places  witli  in  the  sayd  temple. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  39. 

croft  (kroft),  n.  [=  Sc.  craft,  croft,  < ME.  croft, 
< AS.  croft,  a small  inclosed  field,  = MD.  kroft, 
krocht,  high  and  dry  land,  krocht,  crocht,  a field 


croft 

on  the  downs,  high  and  dry  land,  D.  kroft,  a 
hillock.  Perhaps  Celtic : ef.  Gael,  croit,  a hump, 
hillock,  croft ; cruach,  a pile,  heap,  stack,  hill, 
verb  cruach,  pile  up,  heap  up ; Ir.  croit,  a hump, 
a small  eminence  ; cruach , a pile,  a rick,  verb 
cruachaim,  I pile  up;  W.  crug,  a hump,  hillock.] 
A small  piece  of  inclosed  ground  used  for  pas- 
ture, tillage,  or  other  purposes ; any  small  tract 
of  land ; a very  small  farm : applied  especially 
to  the  small  farms  on  the  western  coast  and  isl- 
ands of  Scotland. 

Bi  this  lyflode  [livelihood]  I mot  lyuen  til  Lammasse  tynie ; 
Bi  that,  ich  hope  forte  haue  heruest  in  my  croft. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  vii.  277. 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i’  the  hilly  crofts, 

That  brow  this  bottom-glade.  Milton,  Comus,  1. 531. 
A little  croft  we  owned— a plot  of  corn, 

A garden  stored  with  peas  and  mint  and  thyme. 

And  flowers  for  posies. 

Wordsworth,  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  st.  24. 
Croft  (kroft),  r.  t,  [<  croft,  «.]  To  bleach  (linen) 
after  bucking  or  soaking  in  an  alkaline  dye,  by 
exposing  to  the  sun  and  air. 

Later  methods  [of  bleaching  linen]  have  been  introduced 
in  which  the  time  of  exposure  on  the  grass,  or  crofting,  as 
it  is  termed,  is  much  shortened. 

^ W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  68. 

crofter  (krof'ter),  n.  [<  croft  + -er1.]  One  who 
occupies  or  cultivates  a croft ; specifically,  a 
small  farmer  on  the  western  coast  and  islands 
of  Scotland.  The  Scotch  crofter  is  a small  land-tenant, 
whose  holding  is  not  large  enough  to  be  called  a farm  or 
to  support  him  by  tillage.  He  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
Irish  cottier. 

crognett,  n.  [A  corrupt  form  of  cronet,  cornet2.] 
Same  as  coronal,  2.  Wright. 
crohol  (kro'hol),  n.  [Swiss.]  The  old  crown 
of  Bern  in  Switzerland,  equal  to  about  90  Unit- 
ed" States  cents. 

crointer  (kroin'ter),  n.  Same  as  croonach. 
croist,  n.  [ME.  crois,  croys,  croice,  croyce,  croiz, 
croyz , creoiz,  < OP.  crois,  croiz,  croix,  P.  croix, 
a cross:  see  further  under  cross1.]  1.  A gib- 
bet : same  as  cross1,  1. 

He  toke  hia  deth  upon  the  crois. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  272. 

2.  A structure  or  monument  in  the  form  of  a 
cross : same  as  cross1,  2. 

A croiz  ther  stod  in  the  wei. 

Life  of  St.  Christopher  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  i'urnivall), 

[I.  48. 

3.  A crucifix : same  as  cross1, 3. — 4.  A mark  or 
sign  in  the  form  of  a cross : same  as  cross1,  4. 

Heo  made  the  signe  of  the  crois. 

Seyn  Julian  (ed.  Cockayne),  1.  76. 

croist,  i).  t.  [ME.  croisen,  croicen,  croicien,  < 
OF.  croiser,  croisier,  creisier,  P.  croiser,  cross,  se 
croiser,  take  the  cross,  engage  in  a crusade; 
from  the  noun : see  crois,  n.,  and  cf.  cross1,  v., 
of  which  crois  is  ult.  a doublet.]  1.  To  mark 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon : same  as  cross1,  3. 

He  nolde  for^ete  no3t  . . . 

To  croici  thrie  [thrice]  liis  foreheued  A his  breost  also. 
St.  Edmund  the  Confessor  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed. 

[Fumivall),  1.  27. 

2.  To  mark  or  designate  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  as  a pilgrim  or  a crusader. 

Croisadet,  n.  [Also  croisado , croysado  (a  false 
form,  after  crusado ),  < F.  croisade , a crusade: 
see  crusade .]  A crusade. 

A pope  of  that  name  [Urban]  did  first  institute  the 
croisado.  Bacon , Holy  War. 

The  croisade  was  not  appointed  by  Pope  Urban  alone, 
but  by  the  council  of  Clement.  Jortin,  On  Eccles.  Hist. 

croisadot,  n.  See  croisade . 
croisant,  a.  and  n.  See  croissant. 
croisardt,  n.  [<  F.  crois{ade)f  a crusade,  + 

- ard. ] A crusader. 

Fanatic  croisards.  Smollett,  Trav.,  p.  92. 

croisedf,  a.  [<  crois  + -ed2.]  Wearing  a 
cross,  as  a crusader. 

The  inhabitants  thereof  . . . were  by  the  croised 
knights  . . . conuerted  vnto  the  Christian  faith. 

Hakluyt’ 8 Voyages,  I.  226. 

croiseest,  n-  See  croises. 
croiseryt,  n.  [ME.  croiserye , croiserie , creysery , 
creyserye,  < OF.  croiserie , a crusade,  < crois , 
cross : see  (yrois  and  cross1.]  A crusade. 

Erles  & barons  & kni3tes  thereto 
Habbeth  bisou3t  the  pope  croiserie  biginne 
Upe  [the]  & thine.  Robert  of  Gloucester , p.  502. 
Crist  tau3te  not  to  his  heerde  [shepherd]  to  reise  up  a 
eroyserie  and  kille  his  sheep. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  367. 

croisest,  croiseest,  w.  pi-  [<  F.  croises , crusa- 
ders, pTop.  pp.  of  croiser , cross,  se  croiser,  take 
the  cross,  engage  in  a crusade : see  crois,  «;.] 
Soldiers  or  pilgrims  engaged  in  a crusade  and 
wearing  a cross ; crusaders. 
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The  necessity  and  weakness  of  the  croises. 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist. 

When  the  English  croisees  went  into  the  East  in  the  first 
Crusade,  A.  D.  1096,  they  found  St.  George  ...  a great 
warrior-saint  amongst  the  Christians  of  those  parts. 

Archaeologia,  V.  19. 

croislett,  n.  A crucible.  See  crosslet2. 
croissant,  croisant,  a.  and  n.  [<  OP.  crois- 
sant, P.  croissant,  crescent:  see  crescent.]  I.t 
a.  Crescent. 

Croissant  or  new  moone. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  119. 

So  often,  as  she  [the  Moone]  is  seene  westward  after 
the  sunne  is  gone  downe,  . . . she  is  croisant,  and  in  her 
first  quarter.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviii.  32. 

II.  n.  If.  A crescent. 

In  these  pavilions  were  placed  fifteen  Olympian  Knights, 
upon  seats  a little  embowed  near  the  form  of  a croisant. 

Beaumont,  Masque  of  Inner-Temple. 

2.  [F.  pron.  krwo-son'.]  In  armor,  the  gusset 
of  plate  when  crescent-shaped:  a form  which 
was  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  especially  for  the  defense  of  the  arm- 
pit. 

crokardt,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A name  given 
to  base  coins  imported  into  England  by  foreign 
merchants  in  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were 
made  of  alloyed  silver,  and  were  meant  to  imitate  the  sil- 
ver pennies  then  legally  current  in  England. 

crokort  (kro'ker),  n.  One  who  cultivates  or 
deals  in  saffron  (crocus).  Holinshed. 
crokett,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  crochet. 
croma  (kro'ma),  n.  [<  It.  croma,  < L.  chroma: 
see  chroma.]  "In  music,  an  eighth  note,  or  qua-  century.  It  was  of  the  value  of  a halfpenny, 
ver.  Also  crome,  and  formerly  chroma.  cronel  (kro'nel),  n.  [Var.  of  coronet1,  coronal.] 

crombec  (krom'bek),  n.  [F.]  1.  A book-name  Iu  ^er-> the  coronal  when  used  as  a bearing, 
of  a small  sylviine  bird  of  South  Africa  of  the  cronet  (kro'net),  n.  [Var.  of  coronet,  cornet2.] 
genus  Sylvietta,  the  S.  rufescens. — 2.  A specific  !•  The  lowest  part  of  a horse’s  pastern;  also, 
name  of  the  Madagascan  coaioX,  Leptosomus  dis-  the  hair  which  grows  upon  it. — 2.  In  arch., 
color.  ItwasmadebyVonReiehenbach  (1849)a  an  architrave. 

generic  name  of  this  bird,  in  the  form  Crornbus.  So  hath  he  the  Architraves  by  two  several  Terms,  vis. 
crombie  (krom'i),  n.  Same  as  emmmie.  overthwart  pieces,  and  Cronets.  J.  Webb,  Stone-Heng,  7. 

cromchruach,  n.  [Ir.,  appar.  < crom,  a god,  Cronian  (kro'ni-an),  a.  [<h.Cronius,nevLt.Cro- 
an  idol,  + cruach , red.]  An  idol  worshiped  in  mmn’  sc*  ™are,  Gr.  Kpovioc  oKeavdg,  the  north- 
Ireland  before  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to  ern  frozeri  se*b  lit.  the  Saturnian  sea,  < Cro- 


crook 

the  struggle  with  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  in 
1653  was  chosen  lord  protector  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England,  with  sovereign  powers. 

The  most  influential  [in  shaping  the  multiform  charac- 
ter of  England]  were  the  men  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Crom- 
wellian, and  the  intermediate  periods. 

S.  Smiles,  Character,  p.  35. 

II.  n . An  adherent  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  a 
soldier  who  fought  under  Cromwell, 
cronach  (kro'nak),  n.  A variant  of  coronach. 
crone  (kron),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  croane , < 
ME.  crone , an  old  woman ; = MD.  lcaronie , D. 
karonje , an  old  woman  (ME.  also  Hcrone  = 
MD.  kronie , karonie , an  old  ewe),  < OF.  carogne , 
an  ugly  old  woman,  a vituperative  use  of  ca- 
rogne, caroine  (Picard  carone , etc.),  a corpse, 
carrion:  Bee  carrion.  Hence  crony. ] 1.  A 

feeble  and  withered  old  woman : sometimes 
applied,  with  increased  contempt,  to  a man. 
This  olde  sowdanesse,  this  cursed  crone, 

Hath  with  her  frendes  doon  this  cursed  dede. 

Chaucer,  Manol  Law's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  432. 

A lew  old  battered  crones  of  office. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  li.  1. 

Withered  crones  abound  in  the  camps,  where  old  men 
are  seldom  seen.  Jt.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  822. 
2.  An  old  ewe. 

Fresh  herrings  plenty  Michell  brings, 

With  fatted  crones  and  such  old  things. 

'Purser,  Farmer’s  Daily  Diet, 
cronebane,  n.  A copper  coin  or  token  in  circula- 
tion in  Ireland  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 


Christianity.  It  is  described  as  a gold  or  sil- 
ver image  surrounded  by  twelve  little  brazen 
ones. 

crome1!,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  crumb1. 
crome2  (krom),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  crombe,  croom; 
< ME.  crome,  crombe,  crowmbe,  a hook,  crook,  < 
AS.  crumb,  bent:  see  crump1,  of  which crome2  is 


nus,  Gr.  Kpbvoc,  Saturn.]  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  north  polar  sea.  [Rare.] 

As  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 
Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive 
Mountains  of  ice.  Milton,  P.  L.,  jc.  290. 

cronk  (krongk),  n.  [Imitative.]  The  cry  of  the 
wild  goose.  Also  honk  (which  see). 

Same  as  cranock. 


ult.  a doublet.]  A hook ; a crook ; a staff  with  cronnog,  ».  Same  as  ert 
a hooked  end;  specifically,  a sort  of  rake  with  cronsteatlte  Open  stet-it),  n.  [<  A.  F.  Cron- 


Cromlech  at  Lanyon,  Cornwall,  England. 


stedt,  a Swedish  mineralogist  (1722  -65),  + 
-ite2.]  A black  to  dark-green  mineral  with  mi- 
caceous cleavage,  occurring  in  tapering  hex- 
agonal prisms  or  fibrous  diverging  groups ; a 
hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  manganese,  found 
at  localities  in  Bohemia  and  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land. 

Cronus,  n.  [L.]  See  Kronos. 
crony  (krd'ni),  m.  ; pi.  cronies  (-niz).  [Origin- 
ally college  slang  (Skinner).]  An  old  familiar 
friend ; an  intimate  companion ; an  associate ; 
a ‘ chum.’ 

Jack  Cole,  my  old  schoolfellow  . . . who  was  a great 
crony  of  mine.  Pepys,  Diary,  May  30,  1665. 

To  oblige  your  crony  Swift, 

Bring  our  dame  a New-year’s  gift. 

Swift,  To  Janus,  on  New-year’s  Day. 
At  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 

His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony  ; 

Tam  lo’ed  him  like  a vera  brither. 

. ...  , ...  , . * _■■,„/  .«<  " S’  Burns,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 

asm  Wales,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Ireland,  „ . r,  •*  ,. 

and  in  Brittany  and  other  parts  of  Europe:  c™°  T"  V ™"°f  T : 866  000 

From  cromlechs  having  been  found  in  the  heart  of  burial-  nnd  croon.]  To  coo.  [North.  Eng.] 
mounds  or  barrows,  witli  their  rude  chambers  abound-  CrOOQ  (krod),  V.  1.  [Also  written  croud,  crowde  ; 
ing  with  sepulchral  remains,  as  skeletons  or  urns,  they  cf.  croo,  COO ; all  imitative  words.]  To  COO ; 
are  supposed  to  have  been  sepulchral  monuments.  Also  eroodle  rScntch  1 
called  dolmen.  oroouie.  |.ocotcn.J 

That  gray  king,  whose  name,  a ghost,  Thro’  at 

Streams  like  a cloud,  man-shaped,  from  mountain  peak,  t,, 

And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cronttech  still.  Bums,  To  William  Simpson. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen.  CTOOdle1  (kro'dl),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp  croodled, 
One  mighty  relic  survives  in  the  monument  now  called 
Kit’s  Coty  House,  a cromlech,  which  had  been  linked  in 
old  days  by  an  avenue  of  huge  stones  to  a burial  ground 
some  few  miles  off,  near  the  village  of  Addington. 

J.  R.  Green , Making  of  Eng.,  p.  34. 

crommet,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  crumb1. 
cromorna  (kro-m6r'na),  n.  [Sometimes  cor- 
rupted to  cremona  (see  cremona2) ; < P.  cro- 
morne,  < G.  krummhorn,  lit.  crooked  horn : see 
krummhorn.]  In  organ-building,  a reed-stop,  or 
set  of  pipes  with  reeds,  giving  a tone  like  that 
of  a clarinet. 


a long  handle  used  in  pulling  weeds,  etc.,  out 
of  the  water.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

As  soon  as  a sufficient  quantity  [of  weeds]  are  collected 
on  the  dam,  they  are  drawn  out  by  crombes,  forks,  Ac. 

A.  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  II.  351. 

crome3,  n.  Same  as  croma. 
cromlech  (krom'lek),  n.  [<  W.  cromlech  (= 
Ir.  cromleac  = Gael,  cromleac,  cromleachd),  < 
crom  (=  Ir.  Gael,  crom),  bent,  bowed,  + llech, 
= Ir.  leac  — Gael,  leac,  leaclid,  a flat  stone.] 

In  arcliacol.,  a 
structure  con- 
sisting of  a 
large,  flat,  un- 
hewn stone 
resting  hori- 
zontally upon 
three  or  more 
upright  stones, 
of  common  occurrence  in  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
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Cromwellian  (krom'wel-i-an),  a.  and 


[< 


ppr.  croodling.  [Also  written  croudle;  freq.  of 
crood,  coo.]  To  coo  like  a dove ; hence,  to  coax 
or  fawn.  [Scotch.] 

croodle2  (kro'dl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp  croodled, 
ppr.  croodling.  [E.  dial.:  perhaps  a freq  of 
crowd,  press  close  together.]  1.  To  cower; 
crouch;  brood;  cuddle;  Re  close  and  snug. 
[Prov  Eng.] 

O whaur  hae  ye  been  a the  day, 

My  little  wee  croodlin  doo  ? 

The  Croodlin  Doo  (Child’s  Ballads.  II.  363). 

As  a dove  to  fly  home  to  her  nest  and  croodle  there. 

Kingsley. 


Cromwell  4-  -ian,~]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  *2.  To  feel  cold.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Oliver  Cromwell  (1599.-1658),  who  became  com-  crook  (kruk),  n.  [<  ME.  croke , crok , prob.  < AS. 
mander-m-chief  of  the  parliamentary  forces  in  *crdc  (not  found)  = MD.  kroke,  krooke,  D.  kreuk, 


crook 

a bend,  fold,  wrinkle,  = MLG.  broke,  brake , a 
fold,  wrinkle,  = Icel.  krobr  = Sw.  brok  = Dan. 
krog , a crook,  hook.  The  Rom.  forms,  Pr.  croc 
= OF.  croc , F.  croc , a hook  (ML.  crocus),  and 
OF.  and  F.  croche , a hook  (ML.  croca)  (>  nit. 
E.  crochet,  crotchet , crozier,  q.  v.),  are  of  D.  or 
Scand.  origin.  Cf.  Gael,  crocan , a crook,  hook, 
= W.  crwg,  a crook,  hook,  crwca , crooked,  = 
(prob. ) L.  crux  ( cruc -),  a gibbet,  cross : see  cross\ 
cross2,  crutch I,  crutch 2,  crouch 1,  crouch 2.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Teut.  forms  are  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin ; the  Celtic  and  Latin  forms  may  have  lost 
an  initial  s,  in  which  case  they  would  appear 
to  be  cognate  with  G.  schrdg,  MHG.  schrege , 
oblique,  crosswise,  > G.  scliragen  = D.  schraag, 
a trestle,  prob.  akin  to  MHG.  schranc , a lattice, 
inclosure,  G.  schrank,  a cabinet.]  1 . Any  bend, 
turn,  or  curve;  a curvature;  a flexure:  as,  a 
crook  in  a river  or  in  a piece  of  timber. 

These  sapphire-coloured  brooks, 

Which,  conduit-like,  with  curious  crooks , 

Sweet  islands  make.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A crook  is  in  his  back, 

And  a melancholy  crack 
In  his  laugh. 

0.  W.  Holmes , The  Last  Leaf. 
2.  A bending  of  the  knee ; a genuflection. 

He  is  now  the  court  god  ; and  well  applied 
With  sacrifice  of  knees,  of  crooks,  and  cringes. 

B.  Joiwon,  Sejanus,  i.  1. 
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the  mouth,  as  if  about  to  cry,  or  as  indicating  anger  or 
displeasure.  [Scotch.] 

H.  intrans.  1 . To  bend  or  be  bent ; be  turned 
from  a right  line ; curve ; wind. 

Th’  other  [circle]  which  (crossing  th’  Vniuersall  Props, 
And  those  where  Titans  Whirling  Chariot  sloaps) 
Rect-angles  forms  : and,  crooking,  cuts  in  two 
Heer  Capricorn ; there  burning  Cancer  too. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Columnes. 
The  eagle  might  live  much  longer,  but  that  her  upper 
beak  crooketh  in  time  over  the  lower,  and  so  she  faileth 
not  with  age  but  with  hunger. 

J.  Gregory , Posthuma  (1650),  p.  207. 

Specifically — 2.  To  bend  the  knee ; crouch. 
Sertis,  Marie,  thou  will  haue  me  schamed  for  ay, 

For  I can  nowthir  croke  nor  knele.  York  Plays , p.  168. 

crookback  (kruk'bak),  n.  One  who  has  a crook- 
ed back  or  round  shoulders ; a hunchback.  Also 
crouchhack. 

Ay,  crook-back  ; here  I stand  to  answer  thee. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2. 

crook-backed  (kruk'bakt),  a.  Having  a crooked 
back;  hunchbacked. 

A man  that  is  brokenfooted,  pr  brokenhanded,  or  crook- 
backt,  or  a dwarf.  Lev.  xxi.  20. 

A dwarf  as  well  may  for  a giant  pass, 

As  negro  for  a swan ; a crookback’ d lass 
Be  call’d  Europa. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires. 

crooked  (as  adj.,  kruk'ed),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  crook, 
«!.  ; = Dan.  kroget,  crooked.]  1.  Bent;  having 


crop 

tive.  Cf.  croo,  crood,  croodle,  coo.]  I.  intrans. 

1 . To  utter  a low  continued  murmuring  sound 
resembling  moaning  or  lamenting.  Hence  — 

2.  To  sing  softly  and  monotonously  to  one’s 
self;  hum  softly  and  plaintively. 

O’er  the  roof 

The  doves  sat  crooning  half  the  day. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  103. 
Here  an  old  grandmother  was  crooning  over  a sick  child, 
and  rocking  it  to  and  fro.  Dickens . 

3.  To  utter  a low  muffled  roar;  bellow  monoto- 
nously. [Rare.] 

“Thou  hear’st  that  lordly  Bull  of  mine, 
Neighbour,”  quoth  Brunskill  then  ; 

“ How  loudly  to  the  hills  he  cranes , 

That  crune  to  him  again.”  Southey. 

II.  trans.  To  sing  in  a low  humming  tone ; 
hum ; affect  by  humming. 

Whiles  crooning  o’er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet. 

Burns,  Tam  o’  Shanter. 
The  fragment  of  the  childish  hymn  with  which  he  sung 
and  crooned  himself  asleep.  Dickens. 

They  [catbirds]  differ  greatly  in  vocal  talent,  but  all  have 
a delightful  way  of  crooning  over,  and  as  it  were  rehears- 
ing, their  song  in  an  undertone. 

Lowell , Study  Windows,  p.  10. 

croon  (kron),  n.  [<  croon,  v.]  A low,  hollow 
moan  or  bellow.  [Scotch.] 

The  deil,  or  else  an  oiitler  quey  [unhoused  heifer], 

Gat  up  an’  gae  a croon.  Burns,  Halloween. 


3.  A bent  or  curved  part ; a curving  piece  or 
portion  of  anything:  as,  the  crook  of  a cane 
or  of  an  umbrella-handle. — 4.  An  instrument 
or  implement  having  a crook,  or  distinguished 
by  its  curved  form.  Specifically— (a)  A shepherd’s 
staff,  curving  at  the  end  ; a pastoral  staff. 

Alexis  . . . lost  his  Crook , he  left  his  Flocks ; 

And  wand’ring  thro’  the  lonely  Rocks, 

He  nourish’d  endless  Woe. 

Prior,  Despairing  Shepherd. 
(6)  The  pastoral  staff  of  a bishop  or  an  abbot,  fashioned  in 
the  form  of  a shepherd’s  staff,  as  a symbol  of  his  sway 
over  and  care  for  his  flock.  Such  staves  are  generally  gilt, 
ornamented  with  jewels,  and  enriched  by  carviug,  etc. 
Compare  pastoral  staff,  under  staff,  (c)  A hook  hung  in  an 
open  chimney  to  support  a pot  or  kettle ; a pot-hook  or 
trammel.  [Scotch.]  (d)  In  music : (1)  A short  tube,  either 
curved  or  straight,  that  may  be  inserted  into  various  metal 
wind-instruments  so  as  to  lengthen  their  tube,  and  thus 
lower  their  fundamental  tone  or  key.  (2)  The  curved  metal 
tube  between  the  mouthpiece  and  the  body  of  a bassoon, 
(et)  A sickle. 

Quen  corne  is  coruen  with  crokez  kene. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  40. 

5t.  A lock  or  curl  of  hair.  Compare  crocket. 


angles  or  curves;  deviating  from  a straight  line;  croonach  (kro'nak),  n.  [Sc.,  equiv.  to  crooner 


curved;  curving;  winding. 

Other  of  them  may  have  crooked  noses  ; but  to  owe  such 
straight  arms,  none.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

He  and  his  brother  are  like  plum-trees  that  grow  crooked 
Over  standing  pools.  Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfi,  i.  1. 

2.  Not  straight,  in  a figurative  sense,  especially 
as  regards  rectitude  of  conduct ; not  upright  <?r  crooner  (kro'per),  n. 
straightforward ; not  honest ; wrong ; perverse ; 
cross-grained. 

His  claunes  [cleanness]  & his  cortaysye  croked  were  neuer. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  653. 

They  are  a perverse  and  crooked  generation. 

Deut.  xxxii.  5. 

For,  though  my  justice  were  as  white  as  truth, 

My  way  was  crooked  to  it ; that  condemns  me. 

Fletcher , Valentinian,  v.  3. 


and  croonyal;  so  called  (as  nit.  gurnard)  from 
the  grunting  sound  it  makes;  < croon,  crone, 
croyn,  grunt,  hum,  purr,  croon,  etc. : see  croon, 
v.  Another  Sc.  name  (Frith  of  Forth)  is  croin- 
ter,  of  similar  origin.]  A Scotch  name  of  the 
gray  gurnard,  Trigla  gurnardus. 

[Sc.,  also  written  cr ow- 
ner : see  croonach.']  Same  as  croonach. 
crooning  (kro'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  croon , 
v.]  The  act  of  one  who  croons;  a low  hum- 
ming or  murmuring  sound. 

Her  dainty  ear  a fiddle  charms, 

A bag-pipe’s  her  delight ; 

But  for  the  croonings  o’  her  wheel 
She  disna’  care  a mite. 

J.  Baillie,  The  Weary  Pund  o’  Tow. 


Thox  xur  cruna  be  ischave,  fair  beth  3ur  crokes. 

Bet.  Antiq.,  II.  175. 

6f.  A gibbet.  \ « ' * 

ButTerpine  . . . 

She  caused  to  he  attacht,  and  forthwith  led 
Unto  the  crooks,  . . . * 

Where  he  full  shamefully  was  hanged  by  the  hed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  18. 

7f.  A support,  consisting  of  a post  or  pile  with 
a cross-beam  resting  upon  it;  a bracket  or 
truss  consisting  of  a vertical  piece,  a horizontal 
piece,  and  a strut. 

The  ancient  Free  School  of  Colne  was  an  antique  build- 
ing, supported  upon  crooks. 

Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  29. 

8.  An  artifice ; a trick ; a contrivance. 

For  all  your  bragges,  hookes,  and  crookes,  you  have  such 

a fall  as  you  shall  never  be  able  to  stand  upright  again. 

Cranmer,  To  Bp.  Gardiner. 

9.  A dishonest  person ; one  who  is  crooked  in 
conduct;  a tricky  or  underhand  schemer;  a 
thief;  a swindler.  [Colloq.]  — By  hook  or  by  crookent  (kruk'n),  v.  t.  [<  crook  + -en1.  Cf. 
crook,  by  one  means  or  another ; by  fair  means  or  foul.  - 

In  hope  her  to  attaine  by  hooke  or  crooke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  17. 

They  will  have  it,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  Mede. 

This  phrase  derives  its  origin  from  the  custom  of  certain 


manors  where  tenants  are  authorized  to  take  fire-bote  by  crOOkesite  (kruks'lt),  tt.  [After  W.  Crookes, 
hook  or  by  crook;  that  is,  so  much  of  the  underwood  as  RWliQh  fdmrmst  1 A raro  metallic  mineral 
may  be  cut  with  a crook  [a  sickle],  and  so  much  of  the  low  an  “S11®  cnemist. . J A rare  metallic  mineral 
timber  as  may  be  collected  from  the  boughs  by  means  of  a consisting  of  the  selenids  OI  copper,  thallium, 
hook.  Bartlett,  Fain.  Quot.,  p.  637.  and  silver. 

crook  (kruk),  v.  [<  ME.  croken  = MD.  broken,  Crookes’s  tubes.  See  vacuum,  and  radiant  en- 
krooken,  D.  kreuken  = Dan.  kroge,  also  kroge,  ergy,  under  energy. 


bend,  kroget,  crooked,  = Sw.  kriika,  bend,  crook 
krokna,  become  crooked ; from  the  noun.]  I. 
trans.  1 . To  bend ; cause  to  assume  an  angular 
or  a curved  form ; make  a curve  or  hook  in. 

There  is  but  little  labour  of  the  muscleB  required,  only 
enough  for  bowing  or  crooking  the  tail. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  v.  11,  note. 

2f.  To  curl  (hair).  Ayenbite  of  Inwit,  p.  176. 
— 3.  To  turn;  pervert;  misapply. 


Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a man’s  hands,  he  crooketh  Croon  (kron),  v.  [Introduced  from  Sc. ; Sc. 
them  to  his  own  ends.  Bacon,  Wisdom  for  a Man’s  Self,  also  written  crune,  croyn,  crone  ; \ ME.  croynen, 

4f.  To  thwart To  crook  the  elbow,  to  drink ; be-  hum  (sing),  = D.  Icreunen,  groan,  lament.  The 

come  drunk.  [Slang.]— To  crook  the  mouth,  to  distort 


Hence — 3.  Made  or  sold  in  secret,  without  the  croonyal  (kro'nial),  n.  Same  as  croonach. 
payment  of  the  taxes  or  submitting  to  the  crop  (krop),  n.  [<  ME.  crop,  croppe,  the  top  or 
regulations  or  inspection  required  by  law : as,  *head  of  a plant,  crop  of  grain,  the  craw  of  a 
’-An—  rn.ii...  n bird,  the  maw,  < AS.  crop,  crop]),  the  top  or  head 

of  a plant,  a sprout,  a bunch  or  cluster  of  flow- 
ers, an  ear  of  corn,  the  craw  of  a bird,  a kidney, 
ss  MD.  krop,  an  excrescence,  esp.  on  the  neck, 
struma,  the  craw,  maw,  gullet,  stomach,  D. 
krop,  the  gullet,  craw,  maw,  stomach,  gizzard, 
= MLG.  krop,  an  excrescence,  esp.  on  the  neck, 
struma,  the  craw,  gullet,  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
LG.  krop,  an  excrescence,  on  the  neck,  struma, 
the  craw,  maw,  = OHG.  chroph,  kropf,  an  ex- 
crescence, esp.  on  the  neck,  the  craw,  MHG. 
G.  kropf,  the  craw,  G.  dial,  kropf  also  the  ear 
of  grain,  a thick  round  head  as  of  lettuce  or  cab- 
bage, also  a thick,  short,  dumpy  person,  man  or 
child,  etc .,  and  in  numerous  other  senses,  = Icel. 
kroppr,  a hunch  on  the  body  (cf . kryppa,  a hump, 
hunch),  — Sw.  kropp-,  Dan.  krop-,  craw  (in  comp. 
Sw.  kroppdufva,  Dan.  kropdue,  pouter-pigeon, 
lit.  ‘crop-dove’),  while  Sw.  kropp,  Dan.  krop,  an 
excrescence  on  the  neck,  struma,  and  the  same 
in  the  sense  of  1 trunk  of  the  body,  body,  car- 
cass,’ are  appar.  borrowed  from  LG.  Hence 
(from LG.  or  Scand.)  OF.  crope,  croupe,  top  of  a 
hill,  croup,  or  eruppe,  F.  croupe  (>  E.  croup  and 
crupper),  the  hinder  parts  of  a horse ; and  (from 
G.)  It.  groppo,  > F.  groupe,  > E.  group,  a knot, 
cluster,  company:  see  crope'1,  croup1,  crupper, 
group.  Hence  also  (from  E.)  W.  cropa,  craw 
(but  Ir.  Gael,  sgroba,  craw,  are  appar.  different). 
The  word  has  a remarkable  variety  of  special 
senses,  appar.  all  derived  from  an  orig.  mean- 
ing ‘a  rounded  projecting  mass,  a protuber- 
ance’; hence  (a)  the  rounded  head  or  top  of  a 
tree  or  plant,  and  sprouting  or  growing  plants 
in  general  (including  by  a later  development  the 
idea  of  plants  (grain)  to  be  cropped  or  cut : defs. 
1, 2, 3) ; (6)  a physical  excrescence  on  an  animal 
or  plant,  esp.  the  craw  of  a bird,  whence  the 
developed  senses  ‘gullet,  maw,  stomach,’  etc. 
(defs.  4,  5) ; (c)  from  the  noun  in  the  sense  of 
‘top  or  head  of  a plant,’  the  verb  crop,  to  take 
off  or  pluck  the  head,  hence  cut,  etc.,  whence 
the  later  secondary  noun  senses  (defs.  6-14).] 
It-  The  top  or  highest  part  of  anything,  espe- 
cially of  an  herb  or  a tree. 

Grete  trees  . . . with  croppes  brode. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  424. 


crooked  whisky.  [Colloq.] 

And  another  house  testified  that  it  manufactured  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  gallons  a month,  and 
that  half  its  entire  annual  product  was  crooked. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIII.  301. 
=Syn.  1.  Bowed,  awry,  askew,  deformed,  distorted. — 2. 
Deceitful,  tricky,  dishonorable,  knavish.  See  irregular. 
crookedly  (kriik'ed-li),  aclv.  In  a crooked, 
bent,  or  perverse  manner, 
crookedness  (kruk'ed-nes),  n.  1.  A winding, 
bending,  or  turning ; curvature ; inflection. 

A variety  of  trout  which  is  naturally  deformed,  having 
a strange  crookedness  near  the  tail.  Pennant , Brit.  Zool. 

2.  Want  of  rectitude;  dishonesty;  perverse- 
ness ; obliquity  of  conduct. 

The  very  essence  of  Truth  is  plainnesse  and  brightnes ; 
the  darknes  and  crookednesse  is  our  own. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 
My  will  hath  been  used  to  crookedness  and  peevish  mo- 
rosity  in  all  virtuous  employments. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  v.  § 6. 

3.  Physical  deformity. 

A severe  search  to  see  if  there  were  any  crookedness  or 
spot,  any  uncleanliness  or  deformity,  in  their  sacrifice. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 


Sw.  krokna , become  crooked.]  To  make  crook- 
ed; pervert. 

Images  he  of  more  force  to  crooken  an  unhappy  soul 
than  to  teach  and  instruct  it. 

Homilies  Against  Idolatry,  ii. 


crookneck  (kruk'nek),  a.  Having  a crooked 
neck:  applied  to  several  varieties  of  squash 
having  a long  recurved  neck, 
crook-rafter  (kruk/raf//ter),  n.  Same  as  knee- 
rafter. 

crool  (krol),  v.  i.  [Imitative ; cf.  croodle , crood , 
croon , croo.]  To  mutter.  Minsheu , 1617. 

Frogs,  from  all  the  waters  around,  crooled,  chubbed,  and 
croaked.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  14. 


word  in  its  present  form  is  regarded  as  imita- 


The  lilie  croppes  one  and  one  . . . 

He  smote  of.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant. , III.  249. 


crop 

And  in  the  crop  of  that  tre  on  hight 
A litill  childe  he  saw  full  right, 

Lapped  all  in  clathes  clene. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 

2.  Corn  and  other  cultivated  plants  grown  and 
garnered ; the  produce  of  the  ground ; harvest : 
as,  the  crops  are  10  per  cent,  larger  than  last 
year;  in  a more  restricted  sense,  that  which  is 
cut,  gathered,  or  garnered  from  a single  field, 
or  of  a particular  kind  of  grain  or  fruit,  or  in  a 
single  season:  as,  the  wheat-crop;  the  potato- 
crop. 

Croppe  of  corne  yn  a yere,  annona. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  104. 
For  plenty  of  crop  and  corne  to  Ceres. 

Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  23. 

3.  Com  and  other  cultivated  plants  while  grow- 
ing:  as,  a standing  crop ; the  crop  in  the  ground ; 
the  crops  are  all  backward  this  year. 

Enriching  shortly,  with  his  springing  Crop, 

the  Ground  with  green,  the  Husbandman  with  hope. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  3. 
They  turned  in  their  stubble  to  sow  another  croppe  of 
wheate  in  the  same  place.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  151. 
A full  ear’d  crop  and  thriving,  rank  and  proud ! 
Prepost'rous  man  first  sow’d,  and  then  he  plough’d. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  2. 
But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 
The  hills  our  fathers  trod. 

Whittier,  The  Corn-Song. 

4.  The  first  stomach  of  a fowl ; the  craw : the  in- 
gluvies : sometimes  used  humorously  or  the  hu- 
man maw  or  stomach. 

In  birds  there  is  no  mastication  ...  of  the  meat;  . . . 
but ...  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the  crop  or  craw. 

The  knave  crommeth  is  crop  ^ay‘ 

Er  the  cok  era  we. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  238. 
The  Cock  was  of  a larger  egg 
Than  modern  poultry  drop, 

Stept  forward  on  a firmer  leg, 

And  cramm’d  a plumper  crop. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

5.  In  insects,  an  anterior  dilatation  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  succeeded  by  the  proventricu- 

llis.  Sfift  Allt  n n a A 


1360  croquette 

plant);  cut  off  the  ends  of;  eat  off;  pull  off;  cropper1  (krop'er),  n.  [Origin  uncertain  1 A 
pluck;  mow;  reap:  as,  to  crop  flowers,  trees,  fall,  as  from  horseback;  es^ciTlh  a fall  it 
or  grass  ; to  crop  taut  from  the  tree.  which  the  rider  is  thrown  neck  and  crop  ov£ 

76.  Skinrtswi  hUnee>  failUre  in  an  “der- 
Tlie  flrst  leaves  are  cropped  off  to  feede  the  silke  wormes  ’ornrmin  „ , rT7  , , 

withall.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  161.  ,0PP1:n&  (kr°P  lng)>  n-  [Verbal  n.  of  crop,  ».] 

A fairer  rose  did  never  bloom  .1  lie  act  of  cutting  off. — 2.  The  raising  or 

gathering  of  crops.— 3.  In  geol.,  the  rising  of 
rock  strata  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  See 
outcrop. 

Crop  pie -Crown  (krop'l-kroun),  n.  Same  as  con- 

pic-crown,  2.  * 

c5°py  (krop'i) n.:  pi.  croppies  (-iz).  [<  crop, 
cut,  + dim.  -j/-.]  1.  A person  whose  ears  have 
been  cut  off,  as  formerly  for  treason.—  2 
One  whose  hair  is  cropped,  or  cut  close  to 

^ Specifically— (a)  In  former  use,  an  Irish 
rebel  of  It 98. 

Wearing  the  hair  short  and  without  powder  was,  at  this 
time,  considered  a mark  of  French  principles.  Hair  so 
worn  was  called  a “crop.”  Hence  Lord  Melbourne's 
.C^°P  lra,lat,n»  (Poetry  of  Antijacobin,  p. 
i , JLtheongin  of  croppies  as  applied  to  the  Irish 
rebels  of  1798.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Letters,  p.  410. 

(?)  One  who  has  had  his  hair  cropped  in  prison.  Slano 
Diet,  (cf)  A Roundhead.  Ilalliwell.  y 

crop-sickf  (krop'sik),  a.  Sick  or  indisposed 
from  a surcharged  stomach ; sick  from  a surfeit 
in  eating  or  drinking ; overgorged. 

My  merit  doth  begin  to  be  crop-sick 

...  6VUWUh  For  want  of  other  titles. 

Some  of  the  islets  are  composed  entirely  of  the  sedimen-  . , , Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  iii.  l. 

tary,  others  of  the  trappean  rocks  — generally,  however  CrOp-SlCKUeSSt  (krop  sik'mes),  n.  Sickness  from 
with  the  sandstones  cropping  out  on  the  southern  shores!  repletion  of  the  stomach. 

Every  visitant  is  become  a physician ; one  that  scarce 

new  aUV  but  cmn-sirJrni’.vii  ervet h "NTo  eucli  onntlinnn.u'. 


A fairer  rose  did  never  bloom 
Than  now  lies  cropp'd  on  Yarrow. 

The  Doivie  Dens  of  Yarrow  (Child’s  Ballads,  III.  68). 
And  Gascon  lasses,  from  their  jetty  braids, 

Crop  half,  to  buy  a ribbon  for  the  rest. 

Bryant,  Spring  in  Town. 

While  force  our  youth,  like  fruits,  untimely  crops. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cato  Major  of  Old  Age,  iv. 
2.  To  cut  off  a part  of  (the  ear  of  an  animal)  as 
a mark  of  identification,  or  for  other  reasons. 
— 3.  To  cause  to  bear  a crop ; plant  or  fill  with 
crops;  raise  crops  on:  as,  to  crop  a field. 

Where  in  the  world  besides  [in  Connaught]  could  there 
be  found  a field  of  not  two  acres,  cropped  in  precise  equal- 
ity with  oats  and  weeds,  and  a cow,  at  mid-day,  standing 
m the  midst?  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVII.  557. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  sprout;  appear  in  part, 
and  apparently  by  accident  or  uudesignedly, 
from  beneath  the  surface  or  otherwise  from 
concealment ; become  partly  visible  or  obvi- 
ous: with  out , sometimes  up  or  forth.  Specifi- 
cally—(a)  In  mining,  to  appear  at  the  surface  : said  of  a 
vein  or  mass  of  ore  when  it  shows  itself  distinctly  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ; also,  but  less  frequently,  in  geol- 
ogy* with  regard  to  stratified  rocks  in  general, 

Some  of  the  islets  are  composed  entirely  of  tl 
tary,  others  of  the  trappean  rocks  — generally,  nowever 
with  the  sandstones  cropping  out  on  the  southern  shores. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  425. 


lt)iE°fSPpearfincidentu-ly and  l?ndesignedly ; come  to  light  knew  any  but  crop-sickness  cryethTNo  Vuch^poth^^y'a 
or  tothesurface : as,  Ins  peculiarities  crop  out  in  his  work ; shop  as  the  sack-shop  ! * 

T.n*»  truth  /‘rnwne>rl  nil*  iv.  l. : ’ * 1...  ...  . ~ _ 1 


TV  — — . L.  .....  .,v..v,  Da^a-oimu  ; 

he  truth  cropped  out  in  spite  of  him.  Whitlock,  Manners  of  English  People  (1656),  p.  126. 

Any  wild  trait  unexpectedly  cropping  out  in  any  of  the  crODWeed  fkron'wed)  « Tlio 

unestic  animals  pleased  him  rThoreaul  immensely  Liupweeu  l Krop  weuj,  11.  ine  Knapweed,  Cen- 

16  taurea  mgra. 


......  ......  y.u.v  viujjywiy  vac  in  any  o 

domestic  animals  pleased  him  [Thoreau]  immensely. 

J . Burroughs,  Essays  from  The  Critic,  p 
All  such  outrages  crop  forth 
I’  the  course  of  nature. 

Bronming,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  56. 

2f.  To  yield  harvest.  Shale.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 


jnceony  oauai,  succeeueo.  Dy  tne  proventneu-  at.  To  yield  harvest.  Shah.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 
ills,  bee  cut  under  Blattidai.—  6.  Anything  crope1.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  preterit  and 
gathered  when  ready  or  in  season : as,  the  ice-  past  participle  of  creep. 


Another  witness  crope  out  against  the  Lord  Stafford. 

Roger  North,  Examen  (1740),  p.  217. 

. , n.  [<  OF.  crope,  croupe,  the  top 
—so  the  rump  or  croup : see  crop, 
The  top  of  anything ; a finial. 

1 . A horse  with  cropped 


crope2t (krop) 
of  a hill,  alsi 
croup2.] 


What  horse?  a roan,  a crop.ear,  is  it  not? 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii. ; 

I’ll  lay 


a thousand  pounds  upon  my  crop-ear. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady, 


v.  3. 


This  bush  of  yellow  beard,  this  length  of  hair,  . . . 

Guiltless  of  steel  and  from  the  razor  free, 

Shall  fall  a plenteous  crop  reserved  for  thee. 

Dry  den.  Pal.  and  Arc.,  iii.  364.  , 

7.  The  act  of  cutting  or  clipping  off,  as  hair:  crop-ear  (krop'er)  n 
as,  he  has  given  you  a pretty  close  crop. — 8.  eafs  ' P )>  • 

An  ear-mark.— 9.  The  hair  of  the  head  when 
thick  and  short,  forming  a sort  of  cap. 

, Her  hair  . . . she  wore  it  in  a crop — curled  in  five  dis- 
tinct rows.  Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ix.  _ 

10.  A wig  of  rough,  short  hair.— 11.  In  min-  2.  A person  whose  ears  have  been  cropped. 
ing,  the  outcrop  of  a lode.  See  outcrop.  [Cor-  crop-eared  (krop'erd),  a.  Having  the  ears 
dilleran  region.]  — 12.  In  tanning,  an  entire  un-  cropped. 

trimmed  hide,  struck  for  sole-leather.  Also  A crop-ear' d scriveuer  this.  B Jonson  Masques 

A fifed  wei^t  £ .differ-  cropent.  Obsolete  past  participle  of  creep. 
pies.  ™Pm’n'  An0bS0letef°rm0f<r!^Cr-  CW 

to  1,300  pounds  net. — 14.  A kind  of  whip  used  croD-fish  fkron'fiRh)  « A lrmnl 
sfiorfl'st rmf11 :! n il ^ t ffl?  ’ c.onsistm&  ?f  a of  fishes  of  the  genus  Laqocephalus. S 

useful  in  opening gate!,  and  differs  from  the  common  whip  P , y ’ satlatea- 

in  i.hft  ahaanrat  of  a inah  a lhen  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 


in  the  absence  of  a lash.  Also  called  hunting-crop. 

Instead  of  the  gold-and-ivory-handled  cutting  whip 
which  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  she  carried  a light  but 
sturdy  crop.  Harper’s  Mag.,  LXXVI.  207. 

Away-going  crops.  See  away -going.— Course  of  crops. 
See  C«tr«el.- Crop  and  root,  the  whole  of  anything. 
Croppe  and  rote  of  gentilesse. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Venus,  1.  8 (in  some  MSS.). 
Graunte  mercy,  ihesu,  crop  <fc  roote 

rtf  f a..,’  jf„ 


And,  stretch’d  out  all  the  chimney’s  length. 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Milton , L’ Allegro,  1.  113. 

crop-hide  (krop'hid),  n.  Same  as  crop , 12. 
crop-ore  (krop 'or),  n.  In  mining , tin  ore  of  the 

^ w ^ first  quality,  after  it  is  dressed  or  cleansed  for 

Of  al  frenschip!  for  thou  neuere  failis.  Smelting.  Pryce . [Cornwall.] 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fu/nivall),  p.  202.  Cropped  (kropt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  crop)  tf.]  Cut 

off  short,  as  the  hair.  Specifically — (a)  In  bookbind- 

Pf'PfiSOrilv  nut  dnnm  in  hinilmn. 
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croquet  (kro-ka'),  n.  [Appar.  < F.  as  if  *cro- 
quety  var.  of  crochet , a hook,  turn,  bend,  dim.  of 
crocj  a hook,  crook  (see  crotchet , crochet,  crook), 
with  allusion  to  the  hoops  or  arches,  or  to  the 
mallets.]  1.  A game  played  on  a lawn  or  a 
prepared  piece  of  ground,  with  mallets,  balls, 

pegs  or  posts, 
and  a number 
of  iron  hoops  or 
arches  arranged 
in  a certain  or- 
der. Theobjectof 
the  game  is,  start- 
ing from  one  end  of 
the  field,  to  drive 
the  balls  through 
the  hoops  to  the  peg 
at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  field,  and 
then  back  again  to 
the  first  peg,  or 
winning-peg,  the 
player  or  side  doing 
this  first  winning 
the  game.  The  or- 
der, position, shape, 
and  number  of  the 
hoops  differ  in  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the 
game.  Their  ar- 
rangement and  the 
order  in  which  they 
are  taken,  in  the 
form  of  the  game 
(also  known  as 
roque)  adopted  by 
the  National  Amer- 
ican Croquet  Asso- 
ciation, are  shown 
in  the  illustration. 
The  (earth)  court  is 
72  by  36  feet  in  size 
(with  comers  8 feet 
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Plan  of  Croquet-ground. 


' ' />  

Green  crop,  a crop  that  is  cut  or  gathered  in  its  growing 
or  unripe  state : often  used  in  contradistinction  to  grain- 
crop,  root-crop,  or  grass-crop,  and  sometimes  including 
turnips,  potatoes,  etc.— Neck  and  crop,  altogether ; at 
once ; bag  and  baggage ; in  a summary  way. 

I’d  have  had  you  trundled  neck  and  crop  out  of  this  ware- 
house long  ago  if  I’d  thought  you  capable  of  pouching  so 
much  as  a tobacconist’s  token.  Sala , The  Ship-Chandler. 
White  crop,  a name  given  by  agriculturists  to  grain-crops 
as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  which  whiten  or  lose  their 

UPPAfl  nr.lr.T-  oo  fhow  viVn ..  • : ..  L i ■ j 


crop,  root-crop,  etc. — »» uautii  uxop,  a crop  wmen  will 
bear  the  winter,  or  which  may  be  converted  into  fodder 
during  the  winter. 

crop  (krop),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cropped,  some- 
times cropt,  ppr.  cropping.  [<  ME.  croppen, 
out,  pluck  and  eat,  as  birds  do  grain  (=  D.  krop- 
pen,  eram  (birds),  = LG.  kroppen,  cut,  crop,  = 
G.  kropfen,  crop,  = Icel.  kroppa,  out,  crop),  lit. 
take  off  the  crop  (top,  head,  ear)  of  a plant ; < 
crop,  n.,  1.  In  the  third  sense,  < crop,  n.,  2,  3.] 
I.  trams.  1.  To  take  off  the  top  or  head  of  (a 


• V ’ , • opeciucauy — (a)  in  oooKOina- 

mg,  having  the  margins  unnecessarily  cut  down  in  binding. 
\V  hen  cut  into  the  print,  the  book  is  said  to  bleed,  (b)  In 
rope-making,  stripped,  as  hemp,  of  its  short  fibers  or  tow 
by  the  smaller  heckles,  to  render  it  suitable  for  use  in  fine 
work.  Also  spelled  cropt. 

cropper1  (krop'er),  n.  [<  crop,  m.,4,  + -er1.]  A 
breed  of  pigeons  with  a large  crop.  See  pouter. 

There  be  tame  and  wild  pigeons ; and  of  tame  there  be 
croppers,  carriers,  runts.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 


— : >.  **■*'-*  vi  ivse  men-  cruppers,  carriers,  runes. 

green  color  as  they  ripen : m contradistinction  to  green  o n , . N r.  . “ , _ „ 

Winter  crop,  a crop  which  will  cropper J (krop  er),  n.  [<  crop,  v.,  + -er1.]  1. 

■which  mav  be  converted  into  fndrW  A fnr  fn.r»v  1 11  * 


twiwi  corners  a ieet 
^ong)»  surrounded  by  a border,  30  inches  within  which  is 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  field.  The  arches  are  3£  inches 
between  the  wires,  except  the  central  double  arch,  or  cage, 
in  which  the  width  is  3$  inches.  When  played  on  a grass 
court  or  a lawn  the  field  is  commonly  90  by  45  feet,  there 
is  a single  central  wicket  parallel  with  the  other  wickets, 
and  the  side  wickets  are  set  one  foot  forward  (toward  the 
center)  instead  of  being  on  a line  with  the  second  (or 
sixth)  wicket.  The  ball  also  is  sent  through  the  fifth  and 
the  tenth  wickets  (counting  the  double  middle  wicket 
twice)  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram. Croquet  can  be  played  by  two  or  more,  and,  in  the 
case  of  several  playing,  they  may  either  be  divided  into 
two  parties  or  play  each  for  himself. 


2.  In  the  game  of  croquet,  the  act  of  a player, 
upon  hitting  a second  ball  with  his  own,  of 
driving  that  one  away  by  a stroke  on  his  own . 
after  he  has  placed  the  two  in  contact  or 
within  half  an  inch  of  each  other, 
croquet  (kro-ka/),  v.  t.  [<  croquet,  w.]  In  the 
game  of  croquet,  to  drive  off  by  a croquet,  as 
A ~ p.  aozo.  an  adversary’s  ball.  See  croquet,  n.,  2. 

4.  One  who  raises  a crop  or  crops  on  shares;  croquette  (kro-ket'),  n.  [F.,  < croquet,  a crisp 
one i who  cultivates  land  for  its  owner  in  consid-  cake,  < croquer , crunch.]  A mass  of  finely 
eration  of  part  of  the  crop.  minced  and  seasoned  meat  or  fish  (or  rice,  po- 


wr  rvl  cji.  j,  iv.  v/  tjjf,  • -07  . J A. 

A machine  for  facing  cloth. — 2.  A powerful 
hand-tool  for  cutting  off  bolts  or  iron  rods. — 3. 
A plant  which  furnishes  a crop : qualified  by 
large  or  small,  heavy  or  light,  etc. 

Tobacco,  N.  macrophylla  pandurata, ...  a heavy  crop- 
per, and  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  good 
8nuft-  Spam’  Encyc.  Manuf. , p.  1326. 


croquette 

tato,  etc.)  made  into  a small  ball  or  other  regu- 
lar form,  and  fried  crisp  and  brown, 
croquis  (kro-ke'),  n.  [F.,  < croquer,  crunch: 
see  croquette.']  A sketch  or  first  draft;  a study, 
crore  (kror),  n.  [Also  written  krore,  kror,  repr. 
Hind,  kror,  karor  (with  peculiar  r alternating 
with  cerebral  d) ; Hind,  also  koti  (with  cerebral 
t),  < Skt.  koti  (with  cerebral  t),  ten  millions.] 
In  the  East  Indies,  ten  millions;  one  hundred 
lakhs : as,  a crore  of  rupees. 

When  the  old  rupees  were  called  in,  some  time  back, 
the  authorities  at  the  mint,  knowing  that  between  forty 
and  fifty  crores  had  been  struck  off,  were  alarmed  lest  the 
establishment  should  be  overwhelmed  in  the  first  rush. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  80. 

crosert,  n.  See  crosier. 

croshabellt,  ».  A prostitute ; a strumpet. 

From  this  brilliant  height  the  reckless  poet  [George 
Peele]  quickly  slid  down  to  a much  less  respectable  posi- 
tion, and  acquired  renown  of  a different  kind  by  his  clever 
tricks  on  creditors,  tavern  keepers,  and  croshabellt. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  457. 

crosier,  crosiered.  See  crosier,  crosiered. 
croslet,  n.  See  crosslet1,  crosslet2. 

Cross1  (kros),  n.  [The  word  appears  in  three 
★different  forms,  all  derived,  through  different 
channels,  from  the  L.  crux:  (1)  E.  cross,  < ME. 
cros,  crosse,  sometimes  croce,  late  AS.  (North.) 
eros  = Icel.  kross  = Norw.  Sw.  Dan.  kors,  < 
OIr.  cros,  cross,  Ir.  Gael,  crois;  (2)  ME.  crois, 
croys,  croice,  croyce,  crqiz  (see  crois),  < OF.  crois, 
crois,  croix,  earlier  cruis,  mod.  F.  croix  = Pr. 
cros,  crots  (cited  above)  = Sp.  Pg.  crus  = It. 
croce;  (3)  E.  crouch 2,  < ME.  crouche,  cruche,  < 
AS.  cruc,  dat.  cruce,  acc.  (as  L.)  crucem  (rare, 
the  reg.  word  being  rod, rood:  see  rood),  = OS. 
kruci  — OFries.  lcrioce,  kriose,  North  Fries,  kriitz, 
East  Fries,  kriis,  NFries.  krjues  — MD.  kruce,  D. 
kruis  = MLG.  kruze,  kruse,  kruce,  LG.  kr-iize,  kriis 
(>  Sw.  krys  = Dan.  kryds)  = OHG.  cruci,  chruci, 
chruze,  MHG.  kriuse,  G.  kreus;  all  (and  prob. 
also  W.  crog,  a cross,  = Gael,  croich  = Ir.  croc,  a 
cross,  gibbet,  with  verb,  W.  crogi  = Gael,  crock 
= Ir.  crocliaim,  hang,  crucify)  < L.  crux  (cruc-, 
with  short  vowel,  later  also  with  long,  cruc-),  in 

classical  use 
a gibbet,  a 
cross  on  which 
criminals  were 
hanged,  hence 
(with  adj.  ma- 
la, fern,  of 
malus,  evil: 
see  malum), 
torture,  tor- 
U crp  YY  ment;  later 
8 nJ  Ln  L.4  esp.  of  the 
hpnn  cross  of  Christ. 
TY  L.  crux  (cruc-) 

isprob.related 
to  E.  crook  : 
see  further 
under  crook. 
Hence  ult. 
crusade !,  cra- 
sade 2.  Cf. 
cross‘d,  crosier, 
etc.  In  some 
later  senses 
the  noun  cross 1 
depends  on  the 

verb.]  1.  A structure  consisting  essentially  of 
an  upright  and  a crosspiece,  anciently  used  as 
a gibbet  in  punishment  by  crucifixion,  now,  in 
various  reduced  or  representative  forms,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  are  four  prin- 
cipal forms  of  the  cross : (1)  the  Latin  cross,  or  crux  im- 
vmsa  or  capitata  (the  form  supposed  to  have  been  used 
in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ),  in  which  the  upright  is  longer 
than  the  transverse  beam,  and  is  crossed  by  it  near  the  top ; 
(2)  the  crux  decussata  (decussate  cross),  or  St.  Andrew's 
cross , made  in  the  form  of  an  X : (3)  the  crux  commissa, 
or  St.  Anthony's  cross , made  in  the  form  of  a T ; (4)  the 
Greek  cross , an  upright  crossed  in  the  middle  at  right  angles 
"by  a beam  of  the  same  length.  The  other  forms  are,  for  the 
most  part,  inventions  for  ecclesiastical,  hierarchic,  or  simi- 
lar ends.  See  the  phrases  below,  and  crucifixion. 

Also  in  the  same  Chapell,  vpon  the  left  honde  of  the 
seyd  hye  Auter,  in  a lyke  wyndow,  ys  the  place  where 
longe  remayned  the  holy  Crosse  of  ower  Savyor  Criste, 
aftyr  that  Seynt  Elyne  fond  it,  and  now  ther  remayne  non 
of  it.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  41. 

Those  blessed  feet 

Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nail’d, 

For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 
2.  A structure  or  monument  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  or  with  a cross  upon  it,  set  up  by  the  way- 
side,  in  market-places,  etc.,  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries,  to  excite  devotion,  such 
crosses  are  made  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  occa- 
sion or  purpose  of  their  erection.  Preaching-crosses  are 
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Forms  of  Crosses. 

x.  Cross  of  Calvary.  2.  Latin  cross.  3.  Tau* 
cross  (so  called  from  being  formed  like  the 
Greek  letter  t,  tau),  or  cross  of  St.  Anthony. 
4.  Cross  of  Lorraine.  5.  Patriarchal  cross. 
6.  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  or  crux  decussata.  7. 
Greek  cross,  or  cross  of  St.  George,  the  na- 
tional saint  of  England.  8.  Papal  cross.  9. 
Cross  nowy  quadrant.  10.  Maltese  cross,  the 
badge  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  eight 
points  of  this  form  of  cross  are  said  to  sym- 
bolize the  eight  beatitudes  (Mat.  v.).  ir. 
Cross  fourche.  12.  Cross  formy  or  patt6.  13. 
Cross  potent,  or  Jerusalem  cross.  The  four 
conjoined  crosses  are  said  to  be  symbolical  of 
the  displacement  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
Cross.  14.  Cross  flory. 


Monumental  Cross,  Eyara,  Derby- 
shire, England. 
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generally  quadrangular  or  hexagonal,  open  on  one  or  both 
sides,  and  raised  on  steps.  They  were  used  for  the  delivery 
of  sermons  in  the  open 
air.  See  preaching -cross. 
Market-crosses  consisted 
originally  of  a long  shaft 
raised  on  a series  of  steps 
and  surmounted  with  a 
cross.  Subsequently  an 
arched  or  vaulted  struc- 
ture supported  on  pillars 
was  erected  round  the 
central  shaft.  See  mar- 
ket-cross. Weeping-crosses 
were  so  called  because  pen- 
ances were  finished  before 
them.  Crosses  of  memo- 
rial, or  memorial  crosses, 
were  raised  on  various 
occasions,  as,  for  example, 
in  attestation  of  some 
miracle  said  to  have  been 
performed  on  the  spot. 
Another  class  is  the  mon- 
umental or  sepulchral 
cross,  erected  over  a grave, 
or  where  a corpse  was  set 
down  on  the  way  to  burial, 
like  those  erected  by  King 
Edward  I.  at  the  several 
places  where  the  corpse  of 
his  queen,  Eleanor,  rested 
in  its  progress  from  Lin- 
colnshire to  the  place  of 
interment  in  Westminster.  The  palm-cross  was  a monu- 
mental cross  decorated  with  palm-branches  on  Palm  Sun- 
day. Boundary  crosses  were  erected  as  landmarks. 

She  doth  stray  about 

By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 

Dunedin’s  cross,  a pillar’d  stone, 

Rose  on  a turret  octagon. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  25. 

Chafferings  and  chatterings  at  the  market-cross. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

3.  A small  cross  with  a human  figure  attached 
to  it,  as  a representation  of  Christ  crucified ; a 
crucifix. 

We  take  from  off  thy  breast  this  holy  cross, 

Which  thou  hast  made  thy  burden,  not  thy  prop. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

From  Easter  morning  till  the  Ascension,  a Cross  of  Crys- 
tal, or  beril,  was  carried  in  all  processions;  just  as  the 
blood-red  wooden  cross  had  been  borne  throughout  Lent. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  254. 

4.  Something  resembling  a cross,  or  some  de- 
vice in  the  form  of  a cross.  Specifically— (a)  The 
mark  of  a cross  made,  instead  of  a sig- 
nature, upon  a deed  or  other  document, 
by  one  who  cannot  write.  (6)  In  her. : (1) 

An  ordinary  consisting,  when  charged, 
of  a fesse  and  a pale,  or,  when  having 
no  charges  upon  it,  of  a bar  and  a palet,  . 
meeting  in  either  case  about  the  fesse- 
point.  (2)  A bearing  having  the  shape  of 
a cross,  but  in  many  varieties  of  form 
and  size.  Thus,  a cross  may  be  aiguis6, 
anchored,  annulate,  bottony,  humett6, 
etc.  See  these  words ; see  also  below. 

5.  In  England,  formerly,  any  coin  bearing  the 
representation  of  a cross.  The  common  re- 
verse type  of  English  silver  coins  from  William 
I.  to  James  I.  was  a cross. 

For  they  will  have  no  loss 

Of  a penny  nor  of  a cross. 

Skelton,  Colin  Clout,  1.  931. 

Mat.  You  have  no  money  ? 

Bob.  Not  a cross,  by  fortune. 

B.  Jonson , Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  9. 

6.  The  crucifixion  of  Christ ; the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  as  a necessary  part  of  his  mis- 
sion ; the  atonement. 

For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish 
foolishness  ; but  unto  us  which  are  saved  it  is  the  power 
of  God.  1 Cor.  i.  18. 

That  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by 
the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby.  Eph.  ii.  16. 

7.  The  Christian  religion,  or  those  who  accept 
it;  Christianity;  Christendom. 

A pure  and  humble  religion  gently  insinuated  itself  into 
the  minds  of  men,  grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity,  de- 
rived new  vigor  from  opposition,  and  finally  erected  the 
triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  capitol. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  xv. 


Argent,  a Cross 
Gules. 


Before  the  cross  has  waned  the  crescent’s  day. 


Scott. 


Capital  Cross. 


8.  Any  suffering  voluntarily  home  in  Christ’s 
name  and  for  Christ’s  sake. 

He  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me.  Mat.  x.  38. 

9.  Anything  that  thwarts,  obstructs,  perplexes, 
or  troubles ; hindrance ; vexation ; misfortune ; 
opposition ; trial  of  patience. 

I meet  with  nothing  but  crosses  and  vexations. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  2. 

It  was  a permanent  cross  that  was  fought  throughout 
life  between  Socrates  and  his  obsequious  antagonists. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  ii. 


cross 

I roused  the  unfortunate  army  surgeon  who  had  charge 
of  the  hospitals,  and  who  was  trying  to  get  a little  sleep  af- 
ter his  fatigues  and  watchings.  He  bore  this  cross  very 
creditably.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  37. 

10.  A mixing  of  breeds  in  the  production  of 
animals ; an  animal  of  a cross-breed. 

The  breed  of  Spanish  horses,  celebrated  in  ancient  tirn^s, 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  cross  with  the  Arabian. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 

11.  In  hot.,  a cross-breed  in  plants,  produced 
by  cross-fertilizing  individuals  of  different  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species. 

Mr.  Laxton  has  made  numerous  crosses,  and  every  one 
has  been  astonished  at  the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  the  new 
varieties  [of  plants]  which  he  has  thus  raised  and  after- 
wards fixed  by  selection. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  163. 

12.  Afour-way  joint  or  connection  in  awrought- 
or  cast-iron  pipe. — 13.  In  elect.,  the  accidental 
contact  of  two  wires  or  conductors  belonging 
to  different  circuits,  or  of  two  parts  of  the 
same  circuit,  in  such  a manner  that  a portion 
of  the  current  flows  from  one  to  the  other. 
When  such  a cross  exists  between  two  lines  or 
circuits,  they  are  said  to  be  cross-circuited. — 
14.  In  sporting , a contest  decided  dishonestly, 
through  one  of  the  parties  allowing  himself  to 
be  beaten,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  money  by 
betting  or  bribery — Adoration  of  the  cross.  See 
adoration. — Ansate  cross.  See  crux  ansata,  under  crux. 
—Archbishop’s  or  archiepiscopal  cross,  the  pastoral 
staff  surmounted  by  a cross.  See  crazier  and  pastoral. — 
Bishop’s  cross.  Same  as  pastoral  staff  (which  see,  under 
staff).— Buddhist  cross.  Same  as  gammadion.—  Cal- 
vary cross,  a cross  mounted  on  three  steps  or  degrees, 
which  are  considered  as  symbolizing  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.— Capital  cross,  in  her.,  a cross  each  extremity 
of  which  is  finished  with  a projecting  member  like  an 

architectural  capital  or  cornice.  It 

is  also  called  a cross  capital,  a cross 
corniced  at  each  end,  a cross  headed 
after  the  Tuscan  order,  and  a cross 
brick-axed,  because  the  ends  resemble 
the  brick-axes  used  by  masons.— Capu- 
chin cross,  a cross  each  of  whose  arms 
is  terminated  by  a disk,  ball,  or  other 
rounded  form : commonly  a cross  worn 
as  a jewel,  made  of  plain  flat  bands  of 
gold,  the  termination  of  each  arm  being 
a blunt  cone  with  a single  diamond  or 
other  stone  set  in  it.—  Consecration-cross.  See  conse- 
cration.— Cross  and  pile,  an  old  game  with  money,  at 
which  the  chance  was  decided  according  as  the  coin  fell 
with  that  side  up  which  bore  the  cross,  or  the  other,  which 
was  called  pile,  or  reverse : equivalent  to  the  heads  and 
tails  of  the  present  time. 

Item,  paid  to  Henry,  the  king’s  barber,  for  money  which 
he  lent  to  the  king  to  play  at  cross  and  pile , five  shillings. 

Quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  439. 

Cross  I win,  Pile  you  lose. 

Shadwell,  Epsom  Wells  (1673),  i.  1. 

Cross  annulate,  in  her.  See  annulate.—  Cross  anse- 
rated, in  her.  See  anserated. — Cross  avellane,  in  her. 
See  avellane. — Cross  baton,  in  her. , same  as  ci  oss  potent.  — 
Cross  bezanty,  in  her.,  a cross  composed  of  bezants  touch- 
ing, but  not  overlapping,  one  another.—  Cross  bretessd, 
in  her.,  same  as  cross  crossed. — Cross  cabled,  in  her.,  a 
cross  composed  of  two  pieces  of  rope,  one  laid  upon  the 
other.— Cross  catoosed,  in  her.,  a cross  adorned  with 
scrolls  at  the  extremities.—  Cross  commisse.  Same  as 
tau-cross. — Cross  counter-quartered,  in  her.,  a cross  oc- 
cupying the  center  of  the  escutcheon,  which  latter  is  quar- 
tered, the  tinctures  being  counterchanged.—  Cross  cr6- 
nel6,  in  her.,  same  as  cross  crossed. — Cross  crossed,  in 
her. , the  cross  as  an  ordinary,  with  each  arm  crossed,  dif- 
fering from  a cross  crosslet  in  reaching  the  edges  of  the 
escutcheon  and  in  occupying  much  more  of  the  field. 
Also  called  cross  bretesst,  cross  crtneU. — Cross  crossed 
patt6,  in  her.,  a cross  whose  arms  are  crossed  patt£.  Also 
called  a cross  crosslet  pattt.—  Cross  crosslet.  See  cross- 
let i.— Cross  degraded  and  conjoined,  in  her.,  a plain 
cross  having  its  extremities  placed  upon  a step  or  steps 
joined  to  the  sides  of  the  shield.—  Cross  double,  in  her., 
a cross  whose  upper  arm  consists  of  a cross  tau.— Cross 
double-parted,  in  Tier.,  a cross  supposed  to  be  cut  into 
four  quarters,  separated  one  from  the  others.  Also  called 
cross  sarceU.—  Cross  estoile,  in  her.,  a cross  having  its 
four  arms  sharply  pointed,  or  a star  of  four  points.  This 
may  also  be  blazoned  a cross  fitclid  of  all  four.—  Cross  fil- 
let, in  her.,  a cross  composed  of  the  fillet  set  palewise  and 
barwise,  the  name  denoting  merely  the  width  of  the  arms 
of  the  cross.— Cros3  fitchd.  See  fitchL—  Cross  fieury. 
Same  as  cross  flory.—  Cross  flory,  a cross  whose  arms  have 
floriated  ends.  It  differs  from  the  cross  patonce  in  having 
the  sides  of  the  arms  parallel  for  a certain  distance,  and 
then  curvingsuddenly  outward  at  the  floriated  end. — Cross 
formy,  in  her. , same  as  cross  patte  (which  see,  under  patte). 
— Cross  gringold,  in  her. , same  as  cross  anserated—  Cross 
in  the  hawse  {newt.),  a phrase  expressing  the  condition 
arising  when  a ship  moored  with  two  anchors  swings  the 
wrong  way,  so  that  one  cable  lies  across  the  other. — Cross 
lambeaux,  in  her.,  a cross  set  upon  a label.  The  partic- 
ular kind  of  cross  must  be  named  in  the  blazon.—  Cross 
masculd.  See  mascule. — Cross  miller,  in  her.  See  cross 
moline. — Cross  moline,  in  her.,  a cross  whose  ends  are 
divided  and  curved  backward  : so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance to  the  moline  of  a millstone.  When  the  imitation 
of  the  moline  is  very  exact,  it  is  sometimes  caUed  cross 
miller.  Also  called  cross  nyle. — Cross  nowy,  in  her.,  a 
cross  having  a rounded  projection  in  each  angle,  forming 
a disk,  from  which  the  arms  radiate.— Cross  nowyed, 
in  her.,  a cross  having  projections  from  the  sides  of  its 
arms.— Cross  nowy  quadrant,  in  her.,  a cross  having 
each  angle  filled  with  an  angular  projection  forming  a 
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square,  from  which  the  arms  radiate.— Cross  nyle,  in 
her.,  same  as  cross  moline.—  Cross  of  chains,  in  her.,  a 
cross  composed  of  four  chains  fixed  to  an  annulet  in  the 
center.  — Cross  of  four  leaves,  in  her.,  same  as  cross 
quatrefoil. — Cross  Of  Jerusalem,  (a)  A cross  whose 
four  arms  are  each  capped  with  a cross-bar : it  may  be 
considered  as  four  tau-crosses  forming  a cross.  (6)  The 
scarlet  lychnis,  Lychnis  Chalcedonica,  from  the  form  and 
color  of  the  flower.— Cross  of  Lorraine,  a cross  hav- 
ing two  horizontal  arms,  the  upper  one  shorter  than  the 
other.  See  patriarchal  cross.— Cross  of  Malta,  or  Mal- 
tese cross,  a cross  supposed  to  be  made  of  four  barbed 
arrow-heads  meeting  at  their  points:  the  sides  of  the 
arms  are  therefore  eight  lines  radiating  from  a common 
center,  and  the  ends  of  the  arms  form  deep  reentrant 
angles.— Cross  of  St.  Andrew.  See  def.  1.— Cross  of 
St.  Anthony.  See  def.  1.— Cross  of  St.  George,  the 
Greek  cross,  as  used  iu  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  red 
on  a white  ground,  the  ground  in  the  present  standard  be- 
ing indicated  by  a mere  flmbriation  or  border  of  white  sep- 
arating the  red  cross  from  a blue  ground,  made  necessary 
by  the  combination  of  the  Scottish  with  the  English  flag 
See  union  jack,  under  union.— Cross  Of  St.  James,  a Latin 
cross,  the  longest  arm  of  which  represents  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  the  opposite  one  the  hilt,  and  the  two  others  the 
cross-guard,  the  last  three  being  floriated  at  their  extremi- 
ties. When  used  as  a badge  of  the  Order  of  St.  James  of 
Compostella,  it  is  red  with  a narrow  gold  edge,  and  has  a 
scallop-shell  at  the  intersection.— Cross  of  St  Julian 
a cross  like  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  with  the  arms  crossed! 
—Cross  of  St.  Patrick,  a cross  like  that  of  St.  Andrew, 
but  red. — Cross  Of  thunder,  in  her.,  a cross  composed 
of  thunderbolts : it  is  sometimes  represented  as  a kind  of 
star  having  forked  holts  between  the  flames.— Cross  of 
Toulouse,  a cross  resembling  the  Maltese  cross,  except 
that  between  the  barbs  of  the  arrow-heads  there  is  a third 
point  or  projection,  as  if  representing  the  socket.— Cross 
pall,  in  her.,  a cross  in  the  form  of  a Y,  nsed  as  a bearing. 
—Cross  patte.  See  patti.— Cross  portate,  in  her.,  a 
tau-cross  with  the  upright  shown  bendwise,  as  if  seen  in 
perspective:  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  appearance 
of  a cross  when  carried  on  the  shoulder.— Cross  potent 
in  her.,  a cross  each  of  whose  arms  terminates  with  a 
crosshead.  Also  called  cross  baton  and  baton-cross. — 
Cross  quarter-pierced,  in  her.,  a cross  of  which  the  cen- 
ter is  entirely  removed,  leaving  the  four  arms  touching  at 
the  angles.— Cross  quatrefoil,  in  her.,  a cross  composed 
of  four  leaves,  or  a four-leafed  clover  arranged  as  a cross. 
Also  called  cross  of  four  leaves. — Cross  saltier,  in  her., 
same  as  saltier:  an  erroneous  blazoning.— Cross  saltier- 
Wise,  in  her.,  any  cross  other  than  the  ordinary,  when 
borne  diagonally  on  the  field.— Cross  sarcelA,  in  her 
same  as  cross  double-parted.—  Cross  sarceled  resar- 
celed,  in  her.,  a cross  twice  parted,  consisting  therefore 
of  four  barrulets  or  palets  to  each  arm,  the  field  showing 
between.— Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  a festival  observed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek  Church,  and  the 
Armenian  and  other  Oriental  churches,  on  September  14th, 
in  commemoration  of  the  apparition  of  the  cross  in  the 
heavens  to  Constantine,  and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  the 
supposed  true  cross  by  Heraclius,  A.  d.  628,  from  the  Per- 
sians.— Fiery  cross,  in  Scotland,  a signal  transmitted  in 
early  times  from  place  to  place,  as  a summons  to  arms 
within  a limited  time.  It  consisted  of  a cross  of  light  wood, 
the  extremities  of  which  were  set  on  fire  and  then  extin- 
guished in  the  blood  of  a freshly  slain  goat. — Grand 
cross,  a member  of  the  highest  class  of  an  honorary  order : 
so  named  from  the  greater  size  of  the  badge  (usually  a 
cross)  denoting  this  class : equivalent  to  grand  command- 
er (which  see,  under  commander). — Greek  cross.  See 
def.  1. — Holy  Cross,  (a)  The  name  of  several  orders  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  Regular  Canons  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Cross,  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  (b)  A society  formed  by 
clerical  members  of  the  extreme  ritualistic  section  of  the 
English  Church.— Invention  of  the  Cross,  a festival  ob- 
served in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  May  3d,  and  as- 
signed to  the  same  date  in  the  calendar  of  the  English 
prayer-book,  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  discov- 
ery at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  826,  by  the  empress  Helena,  of 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  true  cross.— Latin  cross. 
See  def.  l.— Order  of  the  Burgundian  Cross.  See  Bur- 
gundian. — Papal  cross,  a cross  with  three  transoms.— 
Patriarchal  cross,  a cross  with  two  transoms  or  cross- 
bars.— Pectoral  cross,  the  cross  worn  hanging  on  the 
breast  by  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  bishops  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  their  rank.  See  encolpion. — Processional 
cross,  a cross  placed  on  a long  staff  of  wood  or  metal, 
and  carried  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  processions. — 
Red  cross,  the  cross  of  St.  George,  the  national  saint  of 
England.— Sign  of  the  cross,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Eastern  churches,  an  outline  of  a cross  made  by  mo- 
tions of  the  right  hand  on  the  forehead,  or  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  breast  and  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  made  by 
officiating  priests  as  a mode  of  blessing,  and  by  the  laity 
as  a sign  of  reverence  on  entering  a church,  passing  the 
host,  and  on  other  occasions.—  Southern  Cross  a con- 
stellation. See  crux  — Spanish  cross,  in  music,  the  sign 
of  the  double  sharp,  X.— Tau-cross.  Same  as  cross  of  St. 
Anthony.  See  def.  1.— To  bear  a cross,  to  endure  with 
atience  a discomfort  or  trial.— To  be  under  one’s  cross 
ee  extract. 

In  some  parts  of  Wales  the  phrase  he  is  under  his  cross 
is  a pretty  common  substitute  for  “he  is  dead." 

Athenaeum,  No.  3069,  p.  245. 

To  live  or  be  on  the  cross,  to  live  by  stealing : opposed 
to  to  live  on  the  square.  [Thieves'  slang.]— To  preach  the 
cross.  See  preach.—  To  take  the  cross,  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  pledge  one's  self  to  become  a crusader.  This  was 
generally  symbolized  by  a small  cross  of  cloth  or  other 
material  attached  to  the  shoulder  of  the  cloak  or  other 
garment.  In  the  later  part  of  the  middle  ages,  those  who 
went  on  crusade  against  the  Turks  often  had  a cross  brand- 
ed on  the  bare  shoulder.— To  take  up  the  cross,  to  sub- 

*mit  to  troubles  and  afflictions  from  love  to  Christ. 

cross*  (krSs),  a.  [<  cross1,  n. ; in  part  by  apher- 
esis  from  across.  There  is  no  distinct  line  of 
division  between  cross  as  an  adjective  and  cross 
*5  a Pre**x-  -A-8  a prefix,  it  often  represents 
the  adv,  cross1,  or  the  prep,  cross1,  across .]  1, 
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Transverse;  passing  from  side  to  side;  falling 
athwart:  as,  a cross  beam  ( cross-beam ). 

The  cross  refraction  of  a second  prism.  Newton. 

The  vision  is  rather  dazzled  than  assisted  by  the  nu- 
merous cross  lights  thrown  over  the  path. 

Prescott,  Perd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  13,  note. 

2.  Passing  or  referring  from  one  of  two  ob- 
jects, parts,  groups,  etc.,  to  the  other ; estab- 
lishing a direct  connection  of  some  kind  be- 
tween two  things:  as,  a cross  cut  ( cross-cut ), 
or  a short  path  between  two  places ; a cross 
reference. 

The  closest  affinities  of  this  genus  are  evidently  with 
Cyllene,  but  there  is  an  equally  evident  cross  affinity  in 
the  direction  of  Elaphidion.  J.  L.  Le  Conte. 

3.  Adverse;  opposed;  thwarting;  obstruct- 
ing; untoward:  sometimes  with  to:  as,  an 
event  cross  to  our  inclinations. 

It  is  my  fate; 

To  these  cross  accidents  I was  ordain’d, 

And  must  have  patience. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  4. 
A very  cross  accident  indeed. 

Sheridan  (?),  The  Camp,  i.  1. 

4.  Peevish;  fretful;  ill-humored;  petulant; 
perverse:  applied  to  persons. 

What  other  Designs  he  had  I know  not,  for  he  was 
commonly  very  Cross.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  364. 

I would  have  thanked  you  before,  my  dear  Aunt,  as  I 
ought  to  have  done,  . . . but,  to  say  the  truth,  I was  too 
cross  to  write.  Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  327. 

5.  Proceeding  from  a peevish  or  bad  temper ; 
expressing  ill  humor:  as,  a cross  look;  cross 
words. — 6.  Contrary;  contradictory;  perplex- 
ing. 

These  cross  points 

Of  varying  letters,  and  opposing  consuls. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iv.  5. 
There  was  nothing,  however  cross  and  perplext,  brought 
to  him  by  our  artists,  which  he  did  not  play  off  at  sight 
with  ravishing  sweetnesse.  Evelyn , Diary,  March  4, 1656. 

7.  Proceeding  from  an  adverse  party  by  way  of 
reciprocal  contest:  as,  a cross  interrogatory. 
See  below. — 8.  Produced  by  cross-breeding,  as 
an  animal  or  a plant.— As  cross  as  two  sticks,  ex- 
tremely cross  or  perverse. 

We  got  out  of  bed  back’ards,  I think,  for  we’re  as  cross 
as  two  sticks.  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxix. 

Cross  bill,  in  law,  a bill  filed  by  a defendant  against 
the  plaintiff  or  a co-defendant,  or  both,  in  an  already 
pending  bill,  and  seeking  affirmative  relief  touching  mat- 
ters in  such  pending  bill.  A cross  bill  must  be  limited 
to  matters  in  the  original  bill  and  matters  necessary  to 
be  determined  in  order  to  an  adjudication  of  the  mat- 
ters in  that  hill.— Cross  interrogatory,  an  interroga- 
tory proposed  by  the  party  against  whom  a deposition  is 
sought  to  be  taken  by  the  administration  of  interroga- 
tories.—Cross  marriages,  marriages  made  by  a bro- 
ther and  sister  with  two  persons  who  are  also  sister  and 
brother. 

Cross  marriages  between  the  king’s  son  and  the  arch- 
duke’s daughter,  and  again  between  the  archduke’s  son 
and  the  king's  daughter.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

Cross  nervure,  cross  vein,  in  entorn.,  a transverse  ner- 
vnre  connecting  two  longitudinal  liervures  of  the  wing,  or 
dividing  a wing-cell ; specifically,  the  nervure  connecting 
the  median  and  submedian  veins,  and  forming  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  discal  cell  in  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera.— 
Cross  pile.  See  pile. — Cross  sea,  a sea  which  does  not 
set  in  the  direction  of  the  wind ; a swell  in  which  the  waves 
run  in  different  directions,  owing  to  a sudden  change  of 
wind,  or  to  the  crossing  of  winds  and  currents.— Cross 
vein.  See  cross  nervure.  = Syn.  4.  Peevish,  Fretful,  etc. 
(see  petulant),  snappish,  touchy,  ill-natured,  morose,  sul- 
len, sulky,  sour. 

crossH  (krfis),  adv.  [<  cross*,  a. ; in  part  by 
apheresis  from  across.']  Transversely;  contra- 
riwise; adversely;  in  opposition. 

It  standeth  cross  of  Cynthia’s  way. 

B.  Jonson , Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 
Therefore  God  hath  given  us  laws,  which  come  cross  and 
are  restraints  to  our  natural  inclinations,  that  we  may 
part  with  something  in  the  service  of  God  which  we  value. 

^ Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  62. 

cross*  (kr6s),  v.  [In  early  use  in  three  forms 
according  to  the  noun:  (1)  E.  cross,  < ME. 
crossen  = Icel.  Tcrossa  = Sw.  Icorsa  = Dan. 
horse;  (2)  ME.  croisen,  croisien,  croicien,  creoi- 
sien,  creoiden,  creysien,  < OP.  croiser,  cruisier, 
F.  croiser  = Pr.  crozar  = Sp.  Pg.  cruzar  — It. 
crociare,  cruciare;  (3)  E.  crouch 2,  < ME.  crouch- 
ed, crowchen,  cruchen  = D.  hruisen  (>  E.  cruise) 
= G.  hreuzen,  cross,  = Dan.  hrydse  = Sw.  hrys- 
sa,  cross,  cruise;  all  from  the  noun.  See 
cross1,  «.]  I.  trans.  1 . To  draw  or  run  a line 
athwart  or  across  (a  figure  or  surface) ; lay  or 
pass  a thing  across  (another);  put  together 
transversely : as,  to  cross  the  letter  t;  the  two 
roads  cross  each  other. 

Why  dost  thou  cross  thine  arms,  and  hang  thy  face 
Down  to  thy  bosom  ? 

Fletcher , Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  erase  by  marking  one  or  more  lines  or 
crosses  on  or  over;  cancel:  often  followed  by 


cross 

off  or  out : as,  to  cross  or  cross  off  an  account : 
to  cross  out  a wrong  word. 

U was  their  [the  crusaders’]  very  judgment  that  here- 
by they  did  both  merit  and  supererogate,  and,  by  dying 
for  the  cross,  cross  the  score  of  their  own  sins,  score  up 
God  as  their  debtor.  Fuller. 

3.  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon,  as  in 
devotion. 

0 for  my  beads  ! I cross  me  for  a sinner. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 
They  cross'd  themselves  for  fear. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott,  iv. 

4.  To  pass  from  side  to  side  of ; pass  or  move 
over  transversely : as,  to  cross  a road;  to  cross 
a river  or  the  ocean. 

No  narrow  frith 

He  had  to  cross.  Miltvn,  P.  L.,  ii.  920. 

We  had  cloudy  weather  and  brisk  winds  while  we  were 
crossing  the  East  Indian  Ocean. 

Dampier , Voyages,  II.  iii.  4. 
How  didst  thou  cross  the  bridge  o'er  Giall’s  stream? 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

5.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass  over ; transport  across 
a body  of  water. 

On  the  6th  Sherman  arrived  at  Grand  Gulf  and  crossed 
his  command  that  night  and  the  next  day. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  493. 

6.  To  thwart;  obstruct;  hinder;  oppose;  con- 
tradict ; counteract ; clash  with : as,  to  be  crossed 
in  love. 

A man’s  disposition  is  never  well  known  till  he  be  crossed. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iL  125. 
All  my  hopes  are  crost, 

Checked  and  abated.  B.  Jonson , Poetaster,  Ind. 

Partlienophil,  in  vain  we  strive  to  cross 
The  destiny  that  guides  us. 

Ford,  Lover’s  Melancholy,  iii.  2. 

7.  To  debar  or  preclude.  [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

’Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 

That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring, 

To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I look  for ! 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
He  in  ye  end  crost  this  petition  from  taking  any  further 
effeote  in  this  kind. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  329. 

8.  To  cause  to  interbreed ; mix  the  breed  or 
strain  of,  as  animals  or  plants. 

Those  who  rear  up  animals  take  all  possible  pains  to 
cross  the  strain,  in  order  to  improve  the  breed. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lxxiL 
Species  belonging  to  distinct  genera  can  rarely,  and  those 
belonging  to  distinct  families  can  never,  be  crossed. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  164. 

9.  Naut.f  to  hoist  from  the  deck  and  put  in 
place  on  the  mast,  as  any  of  the  lighter  yards 
of  a square-rigged  vessel. 

Toward  morning,  the  wind  having  become  light,  we 
crossed  our  royal  and  skysail  yards,  and  at  daylight  we 
were  seen  under  a cloud  of  sail,  having  royals  and  sky- 
sails  fore  and  aft. 

R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  35. 

10.  To  meet  and  pass.  [Rare.] 

Men  shun  him  at  length  as  they  would  doe  an  infection, 
and  he  is  neuer  crost  in  his  way,  if  there  be  but  a lane  to 
escape  him.  Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosraographie,  A Sharke. 

To  cross  a check.  See  crossed  check,  under  check l. 

To  cross  books  t,  to  cancel  accounts. 

So  the  money  was  produced,  releases  and  discharges 
drawn,  signed  and  sealed,  books  crossed,  and  all  things 
confirmed.  Bunyan,  Mr.  Badman. 

To  cross  one’s  hand,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
another s hand  with  a piece  of  money:  hence,  to  give 
money. 

I have  an  honest  dairy-maid  who  crosses  their  [the  gip- 
sies’] hands  with  a piece  of  silver  every  summer;  and 
never  fails  being  promised  the  handsomest  young  fellow 
m the  parish  for  her  pains.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  130. 

To  cross  one’s  mind,  to  enter  one’s  mind,  as  an  idea; 
come  into  one’s  thought  suddenly,  as  if  in  passing  athwart 

The  good  old  monk  was  within  six  paces  of  us,  as  the 
idea  of  him  cross'd  my  mind. 

Stern e,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  21. 
To  cross  one’s  path,  to  thwart,  obstruct,  oppose,  or  hin- 
der one’s  interest,  purpose,  or  designs ; stand  in  one’s  way. 

Yet  such  was  his  [Cromwell’s]  genius  and  resolution  that 
he  was  able  to  overpower  and  crush  everything  that  crossed 
his  path.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  L 

To  cross  swords,  to  fight  with  swords  in  single  combat ; 
hence,  to  engage  in  controversy. — To  cross  the  cudgels 
to  lay  the  cudgels  down,  as  in  piling  arms,  in  token  of  de- 
feat ; hence,  to  give  in  ; submit ; yield. 

He  forced  the  stubborn’st  for  the  cause 
To  cross  the  cudgels  to  the  laws. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  39. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  lie  or  he  athwart  or  across: 
said  of  two  or  more  things  in  their  relation  to 
one  another:  as,  the  lines  cross ; the  roads  cross . 
— 2.  To  move  or  pass  laterally  or  from  one  side 
toward  the  other,  or  transversely  from  place  to 
place, — 3f.  To  be  inconsistent. 


cross 

Men’s  actions  do  not  always  cross  with  reason. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  To  interbreed,  as  cattle ; mix  breeds. 

If  two  individuals  of  distinct  races  cross,  a third  is  in- 
variably produced  different  from  either.  Coleridge. 

5t.  To  happen  (upon) ; come  (upon). 

In  this  search  I have  crossed  upon  another  descent, 
which  I am  taking  great  pains  to  verify. 

Walpole , Letters,  II.  121. 

cross1  (krds),  prep.  [By  apheresis  from  across.'] 
Athwart ; over ; from  side  to  side  of,  so  as  to 
intersect : as,  to  ride  cross  country.  [Colloq. 
or  obsolete.] 

Passing  cross  the  ways  over  the  country 
This  morning,  betwixt  this  and  Hamstead  heath, 

Was  by  a crew  of  clowns  robbed,  bobbed,  and  hurt. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iii.  6. 
And  cross  their  limits  cut  a sloping  way. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgies. 
Cross  lots,  across  lots;  by  a short  cut  directly  across 
the  fields  or  vacant  lots,  and  not  by  the  public  or  recog- 
nized path  or  road  ; in  a bee-line.  [Colloq.] 
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as,  a cross-barred  pattern ; a cross-barred  grat- 
ing; cross-barred  muslin. — 2.  Secured  by  trans- 
verse bars. 

Some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Cross-barr’d  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  190. 

3.  In  zodl.,  barred  crosswise,  or  marked  by 
transverse  bars  of  color ; fasciate ; banded, 
crossbar-shot  (krds'bar-shot),  n.  A projectile 
so  constructed  as  to  expand  on  leaving  the  gun 
into  the  form  of  a cross  with  one  quarter  of  the 
ball  at  each  of  its  radial  points,  formerly  used 


crosscut 

this  by  a course  of  stretchers,  of  which  each 
joint  comes  over  the  middle  of  a stretcher  in 
the  first-named  course.  See  bond1,  12. 
cross-bone  (kros'bon),  n.  1.  In  ornith.,  the  os 
transversals  or  pessulus  of  the  syrinx.  Coues. 
See  pessulus. — 2.  pi.  The  representation  of  two 
bones,  generally  thigh-bones,  crossed  like  the 
letter  X,  and  usually  accompanied  by  a skull. 
See  skull  and  cross-bones,  under  skull. 

No  carved  cross-bones,  the  types  of  Death, 

Shall  show  thee  past  to  Heaven. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 


in  naval  actions  for  cutting  the  enemy’s  rigging  crossbow  (kros'bo),  n.  1.  A missive  weapon 


or  doing  general  execution, 
cross-bated  (kr6s'ba"ted),  a.  Cross-grained. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

In  Craven,  when  the  fibers  of  wood  are  twisted  and 
crooked,  they  are  said  to  be  cross-bated.  Halliwell. 

crossbeak  (krds'bek),  n.  Same  as  crossbill. _ 
cross-beam  (kros'bem),  n.  A large  beam  going 
from  wall  to  wall,  or  a girder  that  holds  the 
sides  of  a building  together;  any  beam  that 
crosses  another,  or  is  laid  or  secured  across 
supports,  as  in  machinery  or  a ship. 

[ME.  crosse,  cros,  croce,  also  cross-bearer  (krfis'bari'er),  n.  1.  Same  as  cro- 


The  subject  unexpectedly  goes  cross  lots,  by  a flash  of 
short-cut,  to  a conclusion  so  suddenly  revealed  that  it  has 
the  effect  of  wit.  C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  38. 

CTOSS2t  (krds),  ' 


croche,  = D.  krootse,  < OF.  croce,  crosse,  croche, 

F.  crosse  = Pr.  crossa  = OSp.  croza,  a bishop’s 
staff,  = It.  croccia,  a crutch,  < ML.  crocia,  cro- 
cea  (crochia,  croca),  a curved  stick,  a bishop’s 
staff;  appar.  < ML.  crocus,  croca,  OF.  croc,  F. 
croc,  etc.,  a crook ; hut  early  confused  with  and 
perhaps  in  part  due  to  L.  crux  ( cruc -),  a cross 

(a  cross  being  the  mark  of  the  archbishop’s  

staff,  as  distinguished  from  the  crook  of  the  cross-bedding  (kr6s'bed//ing), 
ordinary  bishop’s  staff).  The  ME.  and  Korn,  .ding,  under  false. 
words  for  cross,  crook,  and  crutch  were  much  in-  cross-belt  (kros'belt), 


ciary. — 2.  The  bars  which  support  the  grate- 
bars  of  a furnace. 

cross-bearings  (krds 'bar  "ingz),  n.  pi.  Naut., 
the  bearings  of  two  or  more  objects  taken  from 
the  same  place,  and  therefore  crossing  each 
other  at  the  position  of  the  observer.  They  are 
used  for  plotting  a ship’s  position  on  a chart 
when  near  a coast. 

See  false  bed- 


volved  in  form  and  senses:  see  crook,  cross1, 
crutch1,  crutch'1,  and  cf.  crosse  and  crozier.) 
The  staff  of  a bishop ; a crozier. 

Dobest  here  sholde  the  bisshopes  croce  [var.  crosse\. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xi.  92. 

Crosse  for  a bishop,  [F.j  crosse.  Palsgrave. 

cross-action  (kros'ak'shon),  n.  In  law,  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  one  who  is  a defendant  in  a 
previous  action  against  the  plaintiff  therein, 
or  a co-defendant,  or  both,  touching  the  same 
transaction. 

cross-aisle  (kros'il),  n.  A transept-aisle  of  a 
cruciform  church. 

The  cross-aisles  of  many  of  our  old  churches  lent  them- 
selves admirably  to  such  an  object ; but  when  this  was 
not  so,  the  founder  had  to  build  his  own  chantry-chapel. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  110. 

Crossarchinae  (kros-ar-kl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crossarchus  + -inw.)  A subfamily  of  Viverri- 
dw,  including  those  viverrine  quadrupeds,  as 
the  mangues  and  suricates,  which  have  more 
rounded  or  ventricose  heads,  with  a more  elon- 
gate snout,  than  the  ichneumons,  and  36  teeth, 
the  false  grinders  being  3 on  each  side  of  each 
jaw.  It  is  constituted  by  the  genera  Crossarchus 
and  Suricata  (or  Bhyzccna). 

Crossarchus  (kro-siir'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  upnn- 
aoi,  a fringe,  border,  + apx^C,  the  rectum.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Crossarchincc, 
containing  the  mangue,  C.  obscurus.  See  cut 
under  mangue. 


Milit.,  a belt  worn 
over  both  shoulders  and  crossing  the  breast, 
usually  by  sergeants. 

crossbill  (kros'bil),  n.  A bird  in  which  each 
mandible  of  the  bill  is  laterally  deflected,  so 
that  the  tips  of  the  two  mandibles  cross  each 
other  when  the  beak  is  closed.  The  crossbills  con- 
stitute the  genus  Loxia  (or  Curvirostra ) of  the  family 


formed  by  a bow  fixed  athwart  a stock  in  which 
there  is  a groove  or  bar- 
rel to  direct  the  mis- 
sile, a’  notch  or  catch 
to  hold  the  string  when 
the  bow  is  bent,  and  a 
trigger  to  release  it; 
an  arbalist.  As  a weapon 
of  war  and  the  chase,  the 
crossbow  was  in  very  gen- 
eral use  in  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages.  It  was 
unknown  as  a hand-weapon 
among  the  ancients,  and 
rare,  though  not  unknown, 
among  Eastern  nations.  For 
a description  and  cut  of  the 
medieval  crossbow,  see  ar- 
balist. 

The  cross-bowwas  used  by 
the  English  soldiery  chiefly 
at  sieges  of  fortified  places, 
and  on  ship-board,  in  bat- 
tles upon  the  sea. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes, 

[p.  114. 

2.  Figuratively,  a 
crossbowman. 


French  Crossbow,  15th  century. 
* “ Diet,  au 


(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
Mobilier  frantjais. 


Red  Crossbill  ( Loxia  curvirostra). 


cross-armed  (kros'armd), 
arms  crossed. 


Fringillidce,  and  present  a case  unique  among  birds. 
There  are  several  species,  the  best-known  being  the  com- 
mon red  crossbill  of  Europe  and  America  {Loxia  curvi- 
rostra), the  parrot-crossbill  of  Europe  (L.  pityopsittaca), 
and  the  white- winged  crossbill  ( L . leucoptera).  See  Loxia. 
Also  called  crossbeak. 

1.  Having  the  cross-billed  (krfis'bild),  a.  Having  the  man- 
dibles crossed;  metagnathous,  as  a bird  of  the 
To  sit  cross-arm’d  and  sigh  away  the  day.  genus  Loxia.  See  crossbill. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  ii.  3.  CTOSS-birth  (krds'berth),  n.  A birth  m which 
2 In  bot.,  having  branches  in  pairs,  each  of  Ike  child  lies  transversely  within  the  uterus, 
which  is  at  right  angles  with  the  next  pair  cross-bit  (kros'bit),  n.  Same  aa  crosspiece,  2 (b). 
above  or  below.  crossbitet  (krds'bit),  v.  t.  To  cheat ; swindle ; 

cross-axle  (kr6s'ak"sl),  n.  1.  A shaft,  wind-  guU>  trick;  entrap, 
lass,  or  roller  worked  by  opposite  levers.  E.  Perfect  state  pollecy 

E.  Kniqht. — 2.  In  a locomotive,  a driving-axle  Can  croase-bite  even  scnce 

on  which  the  cranks  are  set  at  an  angle  of  90° 

The  next  day  his  comerades  told  him  all  the  plott,  and 


with  each  other. 

cross-banded  (kr6s'ban"ded),  a.  In  arch.,  said  ...  , n ......  r.  ...  , , 

of  a hand-railing  when  a veneer  is  laid  upon  its  crossbltet  (kros  bit),  n.  [<  crossbite,  t>.] 


how  they  crosse-bitt  him. 


upper  side,  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  crossing 
that  of  the  rail,  and  the  extension  of  the  veneer 
in  the  direction  of  its  fibers  is  less  than  the 
breadth  of  the  rail. 

cross-banister  (krds'ban'ris-ter),  n.  In  her.,  a 
cross  consisting  of  four  balusters,  each  crowned. 
Also  called  banister-cross. 
cross-bar  (kros'bar),  n.  1.  A transverse  bar ; 
a bar  laid  or  fixed  across  another ; in  an  anchor, 
a round  bar  of  iron,  straight  or  bent  at  one  or 
both  ends,  inserted  in  the  shank. — 2.  A small 
bar  in  the  mechanism  of  a break-joint  breech- 
loading firearm,  which  presses  out  the  extractor 
when  the  barrels  are  falling, 
cross-barred  (kros 'bard),  a.  1.  Marked  by 
transverse  bars,  whether  of  material  or  color : 


, cheat ; a trick ; a trap. 


ception ; 

The  fox,  . . . without  so  much  as  dreaming  of  a cross - 
bite  from  so  silly  an  animal,  fell  himself  into  the  pit  that 
he  had  digged  for  another.  Sir  R.  L’ Estrange. 

crossbitert  (kros'br  ter),  n.  One  who  cross- 
bites; a cheat  ; a trickster. 


The  French  Army  was  di- 
vided into  three  Battels ; in 

the  first  were  placed  eight  thousand  Men  at  Arms,  four 
thousand  Archers,  and  fifteen  hundred  Cross-bows. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  170 
Barreled  crossbow,  a crossbow  which  instead  of  agroove 
has  a barrel  like  a gnu,  through  which  the  missile  glides. 
— Crossbow -belt,  a waist-belt  or  a baldric  for  carrying 
a crossbow  and  its  appurtenances,  such  as  the  trousse  or 
quiver  in  which  the  quarrels  were  carried,  and  the  hook 
or  other  implement  by  which  the  bow  was  bent, 
crossbower  (kr6s'b6,/er),  n.  A crossbowman, 
crossbowman  (kr6s'bb"man),  n.\  pi.  crossbow- 
men (-men).  One  who  uses  a crossbow. 
Crossbowmen  were  considered  a very  necessary  part  of  a 
^well-organized  army.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  2. 

cross-bred  (kros'bred),  a.  Produced  by  cross- 
breeding ; bred  from  different  species  or  varie- 
ties; hybrid;  mongrel. 

cross-breed  (kros'bred),  it.  A class  or  strain 
of  animals  produced  by  cross-breeding,  or  of 
plants  resulting  from  hybridization ; a mongrel 
or  hybrid  breed. 

cross-breeding  (kros'bre^ding),  n.  The  cross- 
ing of  different  breeds,  stocks,  or  races  of  ani- 
mals or  plants ; the  practice  or  system  of  breed- 
ing from  individuals  of  different  breeds  or  va- 
rieties : opposite  of  pure  or  straight  breeding. 
cross-bun  (krds'bun),  it.  A bun  indented  with 
a cross,  used  especially  on  Good  Friday, 
cross-buttock  (kros 'but "ok),  n.  A peculiar 
throw  practised  by  wrestlers,  especially  in 
Cornwall,  England;  hence,  an  unexpected  over- 
throw or  repulse. 

Many  cross-buttocks  did  I sustain. 

Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  xxviL 

cross-chock  (krds'ehok),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
piece  of  timber  laid  across  the  deadwood  amid- 
ships, to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  heels 
of  the  lower  futtocks. 

cross-cloth  (kr6s'kl6th),  n.  A part  of  the  head- 
dress worn  by  women  with  the  coif  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Fairholt. 

Aubrey,  gross-clout  (krds'klout),  n.  Same  as  cross-cloth. 
Ade-  cross-country  (kr6s'kun"tri),  a.  Lying  or  di- 
rected across  fields  or  open  country ; not  con- 
fined to  roads  or  fixed  lines : as,  a cross-country 
hunt. 

Athenaeum,  Jan.  28, 1888. 


Coney-catchers,  cooseners,  and  crosse-biters. 

Greene,  The  Black  Book. 


cross-bond  (krfis'bond),  n 
which  a course  composed 
of  stretchers,  but  with  a 
half-stretcher  or  a head- 
er at  one  or  both  ends,  is 
covered  by  a course 
in  which  headers  and 
stretchers  alternate,  and 


In  arch.,  a bond  in 


1-4  I B \AT 


1 T 


Cross-bond. 

A, A,  headers ; B,B,  stretchers. 


A wild  c^oss-country  game. 

cross-course  (kros'kors),  n.  In  mining,  a vein 
or  lode  that  crosses  or  intersects  the  regu- 
lar lode  at  various  angles,  and  often  heaves 
or  throws  the  lode  out  of  its  regular  course. 
— Cross-course  spar,  in  mining,  radiated  quartz. 

h cross-curve  (krds'kerv),  n.  In  math.,  one  of  a 
j congeries  of  curves  utilized  to  show  on  a single 
plane  surface  the  values  of  a function  of  three 
^ related  variables. 

crosscut  (kros'kut),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  cross- 
cut, ppr.  crosscutting.  To  cut  across. 


cross-cut 

cross-cut  (krds'kut),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  A direct 
course  from  one  point  to  another,  crosswise  or 
diagonal  to  another  or  the  usual  one ; a short- 
ened road  or  path. — 2.  In  mining : (a)  A level 
driven  across  the  “country,”  or  so  as  to  con- 
nect two  levels  with  each  other.  (b)  A trench 
or  opening  in  the  surface-detritus  or  -soil,  at 
right  angles  to  the  supposed  course  of  the  lode, 

morlQ  f f ll  O r>inmnn/i  ~ i-  ~ f 1 it.  . _ j 
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cross-lode 


Cross-fertilization  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  insects,  and 
of  the  wind,  water,  etc.  Also  called  allogamy  and  cross- 
pollination.  Crossing  between  plants  of  different  species 
is  distinguished  as  hybridization. 

Cross-fertilisation  always  means  a cross  between  dis- 
tinct plants  which  were  raised  from  seeds  and  not  from 

cuttings  or  buds.  . 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  10.  CrOSS-hatching  (kr6s'hach//ing), 


across  the  focal  plane  of  a telescope  or  a mi- 
croscope, so  as  to  form  with  another  a cross  : 
used  to  define  the  point  to  which  the  readings 
of  the  circles  or  micrometer  refer.  Also  applied 
to  threads  inserted  for  the  Bame  purpose,  but  not  forming 
a cross.  Also  called  cross-wire  and  fiber-cross. 

n.  In  draw- 


_ • *r-  , vuu  UWUVliUlg  y-li-LVO  Udkyll  ft.  1U  uruiv- 

^ wu.j.00  ui  uuO  lode,  cross-fertilize  (krds'fer'ti-llz),  v.  t.  To  fertil-  ^9  engraving , the  art  of  hatching  or  shad- 

made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact  ize,  as  the  ovules  of  one  flower,  by  the  pollen  *ing  by  parallel  intersecting  lines, 
positionand  nature  of  the  latter.  of  another  flower.  cross-head  (kros'hod),  n.  1.  A p 

rthing  The  flowers  of  Hottonia  are  cross-fertilised,  according  skull  is  marked  with  the  crossed 
to  Muller,  chiefly  by  Diptera. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  51. 
cross-file  (krds'fll),  ».  A file  with  two  convex 
cutting  faces  of  different  curvatures,  used  in 
dressing  fhe  arms  or  crosses  of  small  wheels. 


iuoiuuu  auu  neti/ur«  ui  tut)  latter. 

II.  a.  1.  Adapted  or  used  for  cuttinganything 
crosswise:  as,  a cross-cut  saw  or  chisel. — 2. 
Cut  across  the  grain  or  on  the  bias : as,  cross-cut 
crape. 

cross-days  (kros'daz),  n.  pi.  The  three  days 
preceding  the  feast  of  the  Ascension 


piououmg  me  lease  or  uie  Ascension.  _ messing  mo  arms  or  crosses  or  small  wheels, 

crosse  (kros),  n.  [F.,  a crozier,  a hockey-stick,  cross-fire  (kros'fir),  n.  Milit.,  lines  of  fire  from 
butt-end  of  a frun  : see  rrnssV.l  Tho  imnlo.  two  or  more  narks  of  a.  worlr  wbleb  f-rooa  Ana 


7 — w \ ^ -cx-vvvv.,  1111VO  V/J.  111D  11U1U 

two  or  more  parts  of  a work  which  cross  one 
another : often  used  figuratively : as,  to  under- 
go a cross-fire  of  questions. 

His  picture  would  hang  in  cramped  back-parlors,  be- 
tween deadly  cross-fires  of  lights,  sure  of  the  garret  or 
the  auction-room  ere  long.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  52. 

cross-fish  (krds'fish),  n.  A starfish  of  the  ge- 
nus Aster acanthion  or  Uraster,  as  A.  or  XI.  ru- 
bens. 

Cross-flower  (krfis'flou^r),  n.  The  common 


butt-end  of  a gun:  see  cross^.J  The“ imple- 
ment used  in  the  game  of  lacrosse.  It  consists  of 
a wooden  shank  about  5 feet  long,  with  a shallow  net-like 
arrangement  of  catgut  at  the  extremity,  on  which  the  ball 
is  caught  and  carried  off  by  the  player,  or  tossed  either  to 
one  of  his  own  side  or  toward  the  goal.  Often  called  a 
lacrosse-stick.  See  lacrosse. 

crossed  (krdst),  p.  a.  [<  cross 1 4-  - ed 2.]  1. 

Made  or  put  in  the  shape  of  a cross ; bearing  a 
cross.  Specifically — (a)  In  her.,  borne  crosswise  or  in 

cross  or  forming  a cross:  said  of  charges.  (6)  In  zodl. , CrOSS-HOWer  (krds'llou^r),  n.  The  common 

diagonaliy8m  rep^ef’as^he  winga^of^ernTinlnsec-ts.0^61  Eu?°P6-’  80  Called 

2.  Marked  by  a line  drav™  across;  canceled;  ™ cross-week, 

erased:  generally  with  out. — 3.  Placed  or  laid  cross.  flucan  (kros  flo  kan),  n.  In  mining,  a 
across  or  crosswise:  as,  crossed  arms.— 4.  wil^f  StLa ®S°ros?  regular 
Thwarted;  opposed ; obstructed;  counteracted,  2f  *he  dlst"cti  and  filled,  not  with  ore,  but 

—Cross  crossed.  See  crossi.—  Crossed  belt  check  fiu®aa»  or  ferruginous  clay.  See  flucan. 

dispersion.  See  the  nouns.— Crossed  friars’  Same  [Cornwall.] 

w erutched  friars  (which  see,  under  friar).- Crossed  Cross-fox  (kros'foks),  n.  A variety  or  subspe- 

^a^lock^  or ^vatclrwheei^whenlt^onsU^of'four  Spokes  °£  th<S  C0mm0n  f°X’  ta™S  a longitudinal 

or  arms,  the  rest  of  it  having  been  sawed  or  filed  away. 

crosset,  crossette  (kros'et,  kro-set'),  n.  [<  F. 
crossette,  crosset,  dim.  of  crosse , a crozier,  butt- 
end  of  a gun,  etc. : see 
crosse .]  1.  In  arch  . : 

(a)  One  of  the  later- 
al projections,  when 
present,  of  the  lintel 
or  sill  of  a rectangu- 
lar  door-  or  window- 
opening,  beyond  the 
jambs.  Also  called 
ear,  elbow,  ancon,  truss, 


Cross-fox,  a variety  of  the  common  fox  ( Vuipes ful-vus). 


Cressets  (a.  a)  in  a medieval  and  COnSOle.  (6)AprO- 
fireplace.  (From  Viollet-le-Duc’s  JCCtlOn  along  the  UD- 
* Diet,  del’ Architecture.” ) * _ • v « ® 

per  side  of  a lateral 

face  of  a block  of  stone,  fitting  into  a corre-  „ ,7  — 

sponding  recess  in  the  stone  comingnext  to  it.  TThe Peltis .more  beautiful  than 

Stones  are  often  so  hewn  for  flat  arches  of  considerable  , T fox-  **  represents  a step  or  stage  in 

span,  and  arches  and  vaults  of  normal  profile  are  sometimes  a 8enes  of  color-changes  to  which  the  foxes  both  of  Eu- 
constructed  of  such  blocks.  Such  construction  eliminates  condiUon  ^ *“ the  silver-black 

the  properties  of  the  true  arch  or  vault,  and  the  result  is  \ cj  ^ 

virtually  equivalent,  statically,  to  a lintel  or  a flat  ceiling  cr°SS-frOg  (kros  frog),  11.  See  frog 
2.  Same  as  crossleft.  cross-furrow  (krds'fu 


lerson  whose 

— — — - .uv  coronal  and 

sagittal  sutures ; a skull  so  marked. 

Among  whites,  the  relative  abundance  of  cross-heads 
(having  permanently  unclosed  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse suture  on  the  top  of  the  head)  is  one  in  seven. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  X III.  500. 

2.  In  median. , a beam  or  rod  stretching  across 
the  top  of  something;  specifically,  the  bar  at 
the  end  of  a piston-rod  of  a 
steam-engine,  which  slides 
on  ways  or  guides  fixed  to  the 
bed  orframe  of  the  engine,  and 
connects  the  piston-rod  with 
the  connecting-rod,  or  with 
a sliding  journal-box  moving 
in  the  cross-head  itself. 

On  the  tops  of  these  columns  stands  Cross-head 
a heavy  casting,  from  which  are  sus- 
pended two  side-screws,  carrying  the  top  crosshead,  to 
which  one  end  of  the  specimen  to  be  examined  may  be  at- 
tached. Science,  IIL  314. 

Cross-head  guides,  in  a steam-engine,  parallel  bars  be- 
tween which  the  cross-head  moves  in  a right  line  with  the 
cylinder.  Sometimes  called  motion-bars. 
cross-hilt  (kros'hilt),  n.  The  hilt  of  a sword 
when  made  with  a simple  cross-guard  or  pair  of 
quillons,  and  with  no  other  defense  for  the 
hand.  In  such  a case  the  blade  and  barrel  and  the  cross- 
guard or  quillons  make  a complete  Latin  cross.  This  was 
the  usual  form  of  swords  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 
^.See  cut  under  claymore. 

crossing  (kros'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cross\  d.] 
1.  The  act  of  passing  across  something:  as, 
the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic. — 2.  Intersection: 
as,  the  crossing  of  bars  in  latticework. — 3.  The 
place  at  which  a road,  ravine,  mountain,  river, 
etc.,  is  or  may  be  crossed  or  passed  over:  as, 
the  crossings  of  streets. 

Jo  sweeps  his  crossing  all  day  long. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xvi. 
4.  Iu  railroads,  any  combination  of  rails,  frogs, 
or  switches  used  to  enable  one  track  to  cross 
s i v , , another.  Sec  frog  and  cross-over. — 6.  The  act 

““"£aal  decussatmg  with  a dark  area  of  opposing  or  thwarting ; contradiction. 

aCrOSS  the  Shoulders.  Thfi  mlt.i«mnrp  hpfliififul  than 

Cousin,  of  many  men 


I do  not  bear  these  crossings. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV..  iii.  1. 


6.  The  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross: 
as,  with  many  protestations  and  crossings.—  7 . 
The  act  or  process  of  cross-breeding  or  cross- 


2.  Same  as  crossleft.  utII1I1B'  cross-furrow  (krfis'fuH'o),  n.  In  agri.,.  a fur-  me  act  or  process  of  cross 

_ — . — „ ^,„,h  r°w  or  trench  cut  across  other  furrows,  to  in-  fertilizing;  hybridization— Grade  crossing 

called  by 
counsel 

His  [Erskine's]  examination-in-chief  was  as  excellent  as  longer  part  .»  vo  w.e 

his  cross-exammatim.  Brougham.  Erskine  i?  1 0 .-or’  . . J““rter  to  the  frame,  the  joint  being  at 

Strict  croc.  « ugnam,  r-rskme.  the  meeting  of  the  two.  Called  in  Scotland  cross-tailed 

bbriCb  cross-examination,  cross-examination  confined  hinge. 

to  the  competency  and  credibility  of  the  witness  and  the  cross-gartered  fkr6s,e'ar//tfrd')  a Wenrinir 

“SLJZjaS!  lartefs  moused  uponthLIeg.^’  8 


cross-examination  (kros'eg-zam-i-na'shon),  n.  Juw  Ui,  cut  atjross  0tner  rurrows,  to  m-  o f wmtMa  cro88mK  a 

m a interrogation  of  a witness  te^ceP‘;  the  water  which  runs  along  them,  in  place  at  which  a common  road  crosses  a railroad  on  the 

bv  the  OTvnositft  rm  rtv  nr  hi  a order  to  convey  it  Off  the  field.  sa™e  level  ••  usually  required  by  statute  to  be  protected  by 

a flagman  or  a signal,  or  by  gates  in  charge  of  a keeper. 
Also  called  a level  crossing. 

cross-jack  (kros'jak,  by  sailors  kro'jek),  n.  A 
large  square  sail  bent  and  set  to  the  lower 

TTCt  Tt/1  An  flv  A Vw.  1 n n — 1.  _ 


lamination  or  interrogation  of  a witness  L l lne  water  wmen  runs  along  them,  m p 
by  one  party  by  the  opposite  party  or  his  order  to  convey  it  off  the  field.  “ 

il.  Cross-garnet  (kros'gar//net),  n.  A hinge  shaped  A 

Irskine’sl  examination-in-chief  was  as  excellent,  ns  letter  T.  The  longer  part  is  fastened  to  the  cr. 


wuwuiis  rv uiui  no  was  cxamineu  Dy  tne  part] 
calling  him,  as  distinguished  from  cross-examination  open 
ing  new  subjects  material  to  the  issues. 

cross-examine  (kros'eg-zam'in),  V.  t.  To  ex- 
amine (a  witness  of  the  adverse  party),  as  when 
the  defendant  examines  a witness  called  by  the 


He  will  come 


. . cross-gartered,  a fashion  she  detests. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 


Had  there  appeared  some  sharp  cross-garter' d man 
Whom  their  loud  laugh  might  nickname  Puritan. 

Holyday. 


1 • L-  PC. V *•  Mivuvoo  vai iou  UJ  tuo 

plaintiff,  and  vice  versa ; hence,  to  cross-ques-  _____  n a , - ,\  . TT  . 

tion.  See  cross-examination.  cross-grained  (kros  grand),  a . 1.  Having  an 

irregular  gnarled  grain  or  fiber,  as  timber 


There’s  guilt  appears  in  Gight’s  ain  face, 

Ye’ll  cross-examine  Geordie. 

Gight’s  Lady  (Child’s  Ballads,  VIII.  289). 

The  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  has  been 
expressly  waived.  Chancellor  Kent. 

cross-examiner  (kros'eg-zam'in-er),  n.  One 
who  cross-examines. 

cross-eye  (kros'i),  n.  Obliquity  of  vision ; want 
of  concordance  in  the  optic  axes ; strabismus : 
squint ; specifically,  that  sort  of  squint  in  which 
both  eyes  turn  toward  the  nose,  so  that  the 


_ uuc-ij  clio  uuufV/I.  ’ 

If  the  stuff  proves  cross-grained  in  any  part  of  its  length,  CTOSSlet1,  CTOSlet1  (kros'let) 
then  you  must  turn  your  stuff  to  plane  it  the  contrary  ~i  a 

way,  so  far  as  it  runs  cross-grained.  Moxon. 

Hence — 2.  Perverse ; untractable ; crabbed; 
refractory. 

With  crosse-grain’d  words  they  did  him  thwart. 

Robin  Hood  Rescuing  Will  Stutly  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  290). 

The  spirit  of  contradiction  in  a cross-grained  woman  i 
incurable.  .o.v  o ri 


Sir 


yard  on  the  mizzenmast — Cross-jack  yard  the 
lower  yard  on  the  mizzenmast. 

cross-legged  (kros'leg^ed),  a.  Having  the  legs 
crossed;  characterized  by  crossing  of  the  legs. 

In  an  arch  in  the  south  wall  of  the  church  is  cut  in 
stone  the  portraiture  of  a knight  lying  cross-legged,  in 
armour  of  mail.  Ashmole,  Berkshire,  i.  16. 

The  pilot  was  an  old  man  with  a turban  and  a long  grey 
beard,  and  sat  cross-legged  in  the  stern  of  his  boat. 

R.  Curzon , Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  2. 

yj  n.  [<  cross1  + 

dim.  - let .]  A small  cross. 

Then  Una  gan  to  aske,  if  ought  he  knew, 

Or  heard  abroad,  of  that  her  champion 
trew, 

That  in  his  armour  bare  a croslet  red  ? 

Spenser , F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  36. 

Cross  crosslet,in  her. , a cross  having  the 
ends  crossed. 


A cross-grained,  old-fashioned,  whimsical  fellow,  with 
n ugly  face.  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  2. 


fRLHstrang,  ^0SSletT' 'erode**  (krtto'let) 
ical  fellow,  with  rurp  ’ \\  . < 


rays  of  light,  in  passing  to  the  eyes,  cross  each  r^_  k 

other ; internal  strabismus.  cross-guard  (kros  gard),  n.  1 . The  guard  of 

cross-eyed  (krds'id),  a.  Affected  with  obliquity  a sTrd  the  form  of  a bar  at  rigbt 

of  vision;  squint-eyed.  a?-?^es  ® blade.  The  swords  of  the  middle 

cross-fertilizable  (kr6s'f6r'ti-li-za-bl),  a . Ca- 
pable of  cross-fertilization. 

Blossoms  cross-fertilizable  by  insects. 

+ Eclectic  Mag.,  XXXV.  735. 

cross-fertilization  (kros'fer-ti-li-za'shon);  n. 

Tn  hn+  £ j.*  . f*  ii  A1 


Cross  Crosslet. 


wa.  wuuxv  « | mu;.  /(-. 

[ME.  crosselet,  croslet,  a modification  of  OF. 
croisel,  a pot,  crucible:  see  cresset  and  cruci- 
ble.,]  A crucible. 

And  this  chanoun  into  the  croslet  caste 
A poudre,  noot  I whereof  that  it  was 
Ymaad.  Chaucer,  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  1.  136. 


Your  crosslets , crucibles,  and  cucurbites. 

B.  Jonson , Alchemist,  i.  3. 


o ■ — - w "‘“w.  a uc  atvuius  oi  Lilt;  imuuie 

ages  commonly  had  a cross-guard  without  other  defense 
for  the  hand,  which  was  protected  by  the  gauntlet.  See 
hilt  aim cross-hilt. ; also  counter -guard. 

2.  A similar  defense  mounted  upon  the  shaft  of 

a spear,  usually  not  far  below  the  head.  Hunt-  cross-lode  (krds'lod),  n.  In  mining,  a lode  or 

„ mg-spears  were  sometimes  fitted  with  such  a guard,  to  vein  which  does  not  follow  the  regular  and  or- 

Injiot.,  the  fertilization  of  the  ovules  "of  one  oMte  "mediate’ SiSC0"  °f  theBpear  andadmi‘  dinary  course  of  the  productive  lodes  of  the 

district,  but  intersects  them  at  an  angle,  in 

some  important  mining  districts  there  are  two  sets  of 
veins,  each  preserving  a certain  amount  of  parallelism 


T T A uvulYf  ot  its  immediate  extrication, 

flower  by  the  pollen  of  another,  on  the  same  cross-hair  (kr6s'har),  n.  A very  fine  strand 
plant  or  on  another  plant  of  the  same  species,  as  of  spider's  web  or  quartz  fiber,  stretched 


cross-lode 


1365 


among  themselves.  Of  these  two  sets  the  less  important 
and  productive  would  be  called  the  cross-lodes. 

cross-loop  (krfis'lop),  re.  In  medieval  fart.,  a 


first  dorsal  is  behind  the  ventrals,  and  the  anal  close  to  the 
caudal ; the  nasal  cavities  are  confluent  with  the  mouth. 
The  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  western  Pacific  and 
loophole  cut  in  the  form  of  a cross,  so  as  to  give  especially  Australian  seas.  . 
free  range  both  horizontally  and  vertically  to  Grossorninillffl  (kros  o-ra-m  ne), ,re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
an  archer  nr  arbaHator  Crossorhinus  + -mte.]  Same  as  Crossorhimdce. 

Crossorhinus  (kros-o-ri'nus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


Same  as 


an  archer  or  arbalister. 
cross-loophole  (kr6s'lop;i'hol),  re, 
cross-loop. 

crossly  (krds'li),  adv.  1.  Athwart;  so  as  to 
intersect  something  else. 

A piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically 


dovetailed. 


Burke.  American  Taxation. 


2.  Adversely ; in  opposition ; contrarily. 

Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foes, 

And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II. , ii.  4. 

3.  Peevishly;  fretfully, 
cross-multiplication  (kros ' mul  - ti  - pli  -ka 

shon),  n.  See  multiplication. 
crossness  (kros'nes),  n.  1.  Transverseness; 
intersection. 

Lord  Petersham,  with  his  hose  and  legs  twisted  to  every 
point  of  crossness.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  211. 

2.  Peevishness;  fretf illness ; ill  humor;  per- 
verseness. 

She  will  die  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will  ’bate  one 
breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Crossopinae  (kros-o-pl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cros- 
sopus + - ince .]  A subfamily  of  aquatic  shrews, 
of  the  family  Soricidce,  containing  the  genera 
Crossopus , NeosoreXy  and  Nectogale.  They  are 
known  as  water-shrews , oared  shrews , o,nd  fringe- 
footed  shrews.  Properly  Crossopodince. 
Crossopterygia  (kro-sop-te-rij'i-a),  n. pi.  [NL.] 
1.  In  Cope’s  early  system  of  classification,  a 
subclass  of  fishes.  Their  technical  characters  are : a 
hyomandibular  bone  articulated  with  the  cranium;  the 
opercular  bones  well  developed ; a single  ceratohyal ; no 
pelvic  elements ; and  limbs  having  the  derivative  radii  of 


KpocooL , fringe,  4-  pi.vr]y  a shark.]  A genus  of 
sharks  with  fringed  lips,  representing,  in  some 
systems  of  classification,  a special  family,  the 

* Crossorhmidce. 

crossover  (kros'o^ver),  n.  In  calico-printing,  a 
superimposed  color  in  the  form  of  stripes,  bands, 
or  cross-bars. 

Printed  as  a crossover,  it  darkens  the  indigo  where  it 
falls,  but  the  yellow  shade  of  the  colour  gives  a greenish 
hue  to  it.  lire,  Diet.,  IV.  327. 

crosspatch  (kros'pach),  n.  An  ill-natured  per- 
son. [Colloq.] 

Crosspatch,  draw  the  latch, 

Sit  by  the  fire  and  spin.  Nursery  rime. 

I’m  but  a cross-patch  at  best,  and  now  it’s  like  as  if  I 
was  no  good  to  nobody.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xxvi. 

cross-pawl,  cross-spall  (kros'pal,  -spal),  n.  In 
ship-carp.,  one  of  the  horizontal  pieces  of  tim- 
ber used  to  brace  the  frame  of  a ship  during 
construction.  Also  cross-spale. 

crosspiece  (kros'pes),  re.  1.  In  general,  apiece 
of  material  of  any  kind  placed  or  fastened  across 
anything  else. — 2.  Naut (a)  A rail  of  timber 
extending  over  the  windlass  of  a ship,  furnished 
with  pins  with  which  to  fasten  the  rigging,  as 
occasion  requires,  (b)  A piece  of  timber  bolted 
across  two  bits,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
ropes.  In  this  sense  also  cross-bit."—  3.  In  anal., 
the  great  white  transverse  commissure  of  the 
brain;  the  corpus  callosum,  or  trabs  cerebri. 
See  corpus. — 4.  A small  cross-guard  of  a sword 
or  dagger,  hardly  large  enough  to  protect  the 
hand,  as  in  most  Roman  swords.  Hewitt. — 5f. 
Same  as  crosspatch. 

Piled  crosswise,  as 


the  primary  series  on  the  extremity  of  the  basal  pieces, 

which  are  in  the  pectoral  fin  the  metapterygium,  mesop-  CTOSS-piled  (kros'pild)  a. 
terygium,  and  propteryginm.  i.  ;_nT/ 

2.  In  Cope’s  later  system  (1887),  a snperorder  cr0ss-nollmati<m  fkrds'nol-i-na'shon)  n Same 
limited  to  teleostomous  fishes  having  dorsal,  P 9 

anal,  pectoral,  and  ventral  basilar  segments  Q 6 , , 1 An  on 

for  the  fins,  those  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  numer-  ^osfng^MKumter^purposef^eonflicGn^^ten- 
ous  and  each  articulating  with  a single  ele-  {-on  "r  pian.  apfan^,r  c’urse  0f  action  run- 


Cross-spider  ( Epeira  diadema),  natural 
size. 


ment,  if  any,  and  the  actinosts  numerous  in  the 
pectorals  and  ventrals.  It  Includes,  as  orders,  the 
Cladistia,  Haplistia,  and  Taxistia.  The  polypterids  (Cla- 
distia)  are  the  only  living  representatives. 

3.  [I.  e.]  Plural  of  crossopterygium, 

CTOSSOpterygian  (kro-sop-te-rij'i-an),  a.  and  n. 

[As  Crossopterygia  + -an.]  "I.  a.  In  ichth.,  be- 
longing to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  Crossopterygia 
or  Crossopterygidce  ; pertaining  to  the  Crossop- 
terygia. Also  crossopterygious. 

It  Is  a remarkable  circumstance  that,  while  the  Dipnoi  _ 

present ...  a transition  between  the  piscine  and  the  am-  cross-quarters  (kros'kwar//terz),  n.  In  arch., 
phibian  types  of  structure,  the  spinal  column  and  the  H t**wv'*°  \ * 

limbs  should  be  not  only  piscine,  but  more  nearly  related  an  °1rna?ien‘'  . ‘'rac®1T  resembling 
to  those  of  the  most  ancient  Crossopterygian  Ganoids  than  petals  01  a cruciform  flower ; a quatrefoil. 
to  those  of  any  other  fishes.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert,  p.  148.  crOSS-qiiestion  (kr6s'kwes,chon),  V.  t.  To  ques- 


ning  counter  to  the  plan  or  course  of  action 
purposed  by  another:  most  frequently  in  the 
plural:  as,  they  are  pursuing  cross-purposes . 

To  allow  benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  restrain  the  press,  seems 
to  have  something  of  cross-purpose  in  it.  Shaftesbury. 

2.  pi.  A sort  of  conversational  game ; a game 
of  words  or  phrases  used  at  random At  cross- 

purposes, pursuing  plans  or  courses  of  action  tending  to 
interfere  with  each  other,  though  intended  for  the  same 
end ; unintentionally  antagonizing  each  other : said  of 
persons. 


the  four 


n.  n.  One  of  the  Crossopterygia. 
Crossopterygid®  (kro-sop-te-rij'i-de),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  ( Crossopterygia  + -idee.]- A suborder  of  ga- 
noid fossil  and  recent  fishes,  so  called  from  the 
fin-rays  of  the  paired  fins  being  arranged  so  as 


tion  minutely  or  repeatedly ; put  the  same  ques- 
tions to  in  varied  forms;  cross-examine. 

They  were  so  narrowly  sifted,  so  craftily  examined,  and 
cross-questioned  by  the  Jewish  magistrates. 

Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  127. 


to  form  a fringe  round  a central  lobe.  It  includes  cross-reference  (kros'ref'fer-ens),  n.  A refer- 
the  greater  number  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  fishes,  while  ence  in  a book  to  another  title,  phrase,  or  pas- 
the  living  genus  Polypterus.  also  belonging  to  it,  inhabits  sage  in  it  for  further  treatment  or  elucidation 
the  Nile  and  other  African  rivers.  As  thus  defined,  it  em-  a subject 


braces  dipnoans  as  well  as  true  crossopterygiaus.  See  cut  V 


under  Holoptychius. 

Crossopterygii  (kro-sop-te-rij'i-i),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  crossopterygius : see  crossopterygious .] 

Same  as  Crossopterygia. 

crossopterygious  (kro-sop-te-rij'i-us),  a.  [< 

NL.  crossopterygius,  < Gr.  Kpooooi,  tassels,  fringe, 

+ Trrt'pnf  (tt repvy-)  or  irrepbyiov,  a wing,  fin.] 

Same  as  crossopterygian. 

crossopterygium  (kro-sop-te-rij'i-um),  re.;  pi. 
crossopterygia  (-ii).  [NL.,  neut.  of  crossoptery- 

gius : see  crossopterygious .]  A form  of  pecto- 
ral orventralftns,  havinga  median  jointed  stem, 
beset  bifariously  with  series  of  jointed  rays. 

Crossopus  (kros'6-pus). re.  [NL.(Wagler,1832),  .... 

< Gr.  spoaao't,  tassels,  a fringe,  + wolf  (trod-)  = cross-row  (kros  ro), 
— - ■ - ■’  - ------  ' - - - chnstcross-row. 


cross-road  (krfis'rod),  n.  1.  A road  that  crosses 
from  one  main  road  to  another;  a by-road. — 
2.  A road  that  crosses  another,  especially  a 
main  road,  or  one  of  two  or  more  roads  that 
cross  each  other. — 3.  pi.  Two  or  more  roads  so 
crossing;  the  point  where  they  intersect.  Cross- 
roads (or  a cross-road. , the  word  in  this  sense  being  often 
used  as  a singular)  often  form  the  nucleus  of  a village, 
having  a general  store,  a blacksmith’s  shop,  etc.,  and  be- 
ing a resort  or  stopping-place  for  the  rural  population. 
Hence  the  term  is  often  used  in  the  United  States  (some- 
times attributively)  with  an  implication  of  provincialism 
or  insignificance. 

I refer  to  your  old  companions  of  the  cross-roads  and  the 
race-course.  If-.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  176. 

See 


n.  The  alphabet. 


He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams. 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G. 

Shak.,  Eich.  III., 


E.  /oof.]  A genus  of  old-world  fringe-footed 
aquatic  shrews,  with  the  feet  not  webbed,  30 
teeth,  and  a long  tail  with  a fringe  or  crest  of 

hairs.  The  best-known  species  is  C.  fodiens,  T , . , . , , 

the  water-shrew  or  oared  shrew  of  Europe.  cross-ruff  (kros  ruf  ),  n.  In  whist,  a double 
crossorbinid  (kros-6-rin'id),  n.  A selachian  of  *rufE  > a see-saw  (which  see), 
the  family  Crossorhmidce. 


Crossorhinidffi  (kros-6-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<i  Crossorhinus  + -idee.]  A family  of  anarthrous 
sharks,  represented  by  the  genus  Crossorhinus. 
The  head  and  front  of  the  body  are  depressed ; the  mouth 
is  nearly  terminal ; the  teeth  are  long  and  slender ; the 


cross-section  (kr6s'sek//shqn),  n.  A section  of 
something  made  by  a plane  passed  through  it 
at  right  angles  to  one  of  its  axes,  especially  to 
its  longest  axis ; a piece  of  some  body  cut  or 
sliced  off  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  an  axis 
of  the  body:  as,  a cross-section  of  a tree  cut  out 


crosstree 

to  show  the  grain ; a drawing  of  the  cross-sec- 
tion of  a ship. 

Low-water  widths  are  only  known  where  the  cross-sec- 
tion and  range  have  been  determined. 

Humphreys  and  Abbott,  Hep.  on  Miss.  Biver. 

cross-set  (kros'set),  a.  Directed  across  any 
line  or  course  ; running  across. 

A cross-set  current  bore  them  from  the  track.  J.  BaUlie. 
cross-shed  (kros'shed),  n.  The  upper  shed  of 
a gauze-loom.  E.  H.  Knight. 
cross-sill  (kros'sil),  re.  In  railroads,  a block  of 
stone  or  wood  laid  for  the  support  of  a sleeper 
when  broken  stone  is  used  as  filling  or  ballast, 
cross-somer,  n.  See  cross-summer. 
cross-spale  (krds'spal),  n.  Same  as  cross-pawl. 
cross-spall,  n.  See  cross-pawl, 
cross-spider  (kr6s'spl//der),  n.  A name  of  the 
common  British  garden-spider,  or  diadem-spi- 
der, Epeira 
diadema : so 
called  from 
the  colored 
cross  on  top 
of  the  abdo- 
men. 

cross-spine 

(kros  ' spin), 
re.  A dwarf 
leguminous 
shrub  of  Por- 
tugal, Ulex 
aphyllus, 
with  hand- 
some yellow 
flowers : so 
called  from 
its  thorns, 
which  are 
branched  in 
the  form  of  a 
cross. 

cross-springer  (kr6s'spring','er),  re.  In  groined 
vaulting,  a rib  which  extends  diagonally  from 
one  pier  to  another,  across  the  vault;  an  are 
ogive. 

cross-staff  (krds'staf),  n.  1.  An  instrument 
formerly  used  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
or  stars.  It  was  superseded  by  the  quadrant. 
Also  called  fore-staff. 

At  noon  our  captain  made  observation  by  the  cross-staf, 
and  found  we  were  in  forty -seven  degrees  thirty -seven  min- 
utes north  latitude.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  L 11. 

2.  In  surv.,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a staff 
carrying  a brass  circle  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  or  quadrants  by  two  lines  intersecting 
each  other  at  the  center.  At  the  extremity  of  each 
line  perpendicular  sights  are  fixed,  with  holes  below  each 
slit  for  the  better  discovery  of  distant  objects.  It  is  used 
for  taking  offsets. 

3.  An  archbishop’s  cross.— Bishop’s  cross-staff, 

an  error  for  bishop’s  crose-staff  or  crozier. 

cross-stitch  (kros'stich),  n.  In  needlework,  a 
stitch  of  the  form  X . It  consists  of  two  stitches 
of  the  same  length,  the  one  crossing  the  other 
in  the  middle. 

cross-Stone  (kros'ston),  n.  I.  Chiastolite. — 
2.  A name  of  the  minerals  staurolite  and  har- 
motome,  both  of  which  often  occur  in  com- 
pound or  twin  crystals  having  more  or  less  the 
shape  of  a cross. 

Cross-summer  (kros'sum'!'er),  n.  A cross-beam. 
See  summer.  Also  cross-somer. 
cross-tail  (kros'tal),  n.  In  a back-action  steam- 
engine,  the  crosspiece  which  connects  the 
connecting-rods  at  the  opposite  end  from 
the  cross-head.  The  connecting-rod  proper 
reaches  from  the  cross-tail  to  the  crank. 
— Cross-tail  gudgeon,  hinge.  See  the  nouns, 
cross-tie  (kros'ti),  re.  A timber  or  metal  sill 
placed  transversely  under  the  rails  of  a track 
to  hold  them  in  position  and  to  transmit  the 
weight  of  the  engine  and  train  to  the  ballast,  or 
to  the  floor-beams  of  the  bridges.  Also  sleeper. 
cross-tining  (kros 'tinning),  re.  In  agri.,  a mode 
of  harrowing  crosswise,  or  in  a direction  across 
the  ridges. 

crosstree  (kros'tre),  re.  Naut., 
one  of  the  horizontal  pieces  of 
timber  or  metal,  supported  by 
the  cheeks  and  trestletrees,  at 
the  upper  ends  of  the  lower 
masts  in  fore-and-aft  rigged 
vessels,  and  at  the  topmast- 
heads  of  square-rigged  vessels. 

Their  use  is  to  extend  the  topmast-  or 
topgallant-rigging,  and  to.  afford  a 
standing-place  for  seamen.  They  are 
let  into  the  trestletrees,  and  bolted 

to  them.  A,  Crosstrees. 


cross-valve 

CTOSS-valve  (krds'valv),  n.  A valve  placed 
where  two  pipes  intersect,  or  where  a pipe  di- 
verges into  two  rectangular  branches. 
Cross-vaulting  (krds'vfiUting),  n.  In  arch., 
vaulting  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or 
more  simple  vaults.  When  the  vaults  spring  at  the 
same  level,  and  rise  to  the  same  height,  the  cross-vaulting 
is  termed  a groin. 

cross-vine  (kros'vin),  n.  Bignonia  crucigera 
of  the  southern  United  , States,  from  the 
cross-like  arrangement  of  medullary  tissue,  as 
shown  in  a transverse  section  of  the  older 
stems. 

cross-way  (kros'wa),  n.  A cross-road. 

There  are  so  many  cross-ways,  there’s  no  following  her. 

Fletcher , Pilgrim,  iv.  1. 

crossways  (kros'waz),  ado.  Same  as  cross- 
wise, 2, 3.  [Bare.] 

cross-webbing  (krds'web#ing),  n.  In  saddlery, 
webbing  drawn  over  the  saddletree  to  strength- 
en the  foundation  of  the  seat  of  the  saddle, 
cross-week  (kros'wek),  n.  Bogationweek;  the 
week  beginning  with  Bogation  Sunday:  sup- 
posed to  be  so  called  from  the  medieval  custom 
of  carrying  the  cross  about  the  parish  in  pro- 
cession at  that  season.  See  rogation. 

The  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  and  church-wardens,  shall 
...  in  the  days  of  the  rogations  commonly  called  Cross- 
week or  Gang-days,  walk  the  accustomed  bounds  of  every 
parish.  Abp.  Grinded,  Remains  (Parker  Soc.),  p.  141. 

cross-wire  (krds'wlr),  n.  A wire  placed  trans- 
versely to  another ; specifically,  same  as  cross- 
hair. / 

crosswise  (kros'wiz),  ado.  [<  cross1  + -wise.  ] 

1 . In  the  form  of  a cross. 

The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a fine  spire. 

Johnson,  To  Mrs.  Thrale,  Aug.  12,  1773. 

2.  Across,;  transversely:  absolutely  or  followed 
by  to  before  an  object:  as,  the  timbers  were 
laid  crosswise ; the  woof  runs  crosswise  to  the 
warp. — 3.  Figuratively,  contrary  to  desire ; at 
cross-purposes;  against  the  grain:  as,  every- 
thing goes  crosswise  to-day.  La  last  two  senses 
also  crossways. 

crosswort  (kros'wert),  n.  A name  of  plants  of 
various  genera,  particularly  Galium  cruciata 
(see  Galium ),  Eupatorium  perfoliatum  (more 
commonly  called  boneset ),  Lysimachia  quadri- 
folia,  and  plants  of  the  genus  Crucianella. 
crotal  (kro'tal),  n.  [<  L.  crotalum,  < Gr. 
Kp/rra^Mv,  a rattle.]  Same  as  crotalum,  in 
either  of  the  senses  of  that  word, 
crotala,  n.  Plural  of  crotalum. 

Crotalaria  (kro-ta-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (so  called 
because  the  seeds  rattle  in  the  pod  if  shaken), 
< Gr.  Kpiralov,  a rattle.]  A very  extensive 
genus  of  plauts,  of  the  family  Fabacese, 
containing  several  hundred  known  species ; 
rattlewort.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates, but  have  been  long  cultivated  in  hothouses.  A kind 
of  hemp  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  C.  juncea,  which 
is  called  sunn-hemp,  etc.  (see  sunn) ; other  species  yield 
useful  fibex-s.  The  l-attlebox,  C.  sagittalis,  is  a common 
species  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
crotalid  (kro'ta-lid),  n.  A snake  of  the  family 
Crotalidce. 

Crotalidae  (krb-tal'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Crotalus 
+ -idee.']  A family  of  venomous  serpents,  of 
the  group  Solenoglypha  of  the  order  Ophidia, 
having  a dilatable  mouth  with  perforated  poi- 
son-fangs, and  poison-glands,  and  differing  from 
Viperidte  chiefly  in  having  a deep  pit  on  each 
side  of  the  head  between  the  eye  and  the  nos- 
tril, whence  they  are  also  called  Bothropliera; 
the  rattlesnake  family:  so  called  from  the  crepi- 
taculum  or  rattle  with  which  the  tail  ends  in 
many  of  the  species.  The  family  contains  most  of  the 
venompus  serpents  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Ameri- 
ca, suen  as  the  rattlesnakes,  moccasins,  copperheads,  bush- 
masters,  etc.,  of  the  genera  Crotalus,  Triyonocephalus, 
Bothrops,  Cenchris,  Trimeresurus,  Craspedoccphalus,  etc. 

crotaliform  (kro-tal'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Cro- 
talus, q.  v.,  + h.  forma,  shape.]  Eesembling 
or  related  to  the  rattlesnake ; solenoglyph ; vi- 
peroid:  specifically  said  of  venomous  serpents, 
as  of  the  family  Crotalidce,  in  distinction  from 
cobriform.  The  crotaliform  serpents  are  the  Soleno- 
glypha, including  the  families  Causidce,  Atractaspididce, 
Viperidce,  and  Crotalidce. 

Crotalinaa  (kro-ta-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Crota- 
lus + -ince.\  A subfamily  of  Crotalidce,  con- 
taining the  rattlesnakes,  characterized  by  hav- 
ing the  tail  ending  in  a rattle  or  crepitaeulum. 
See  Crotalidce  and  rattlesnake. 
crotaline  (kro'ta-lin),  a.  [<  Crotalus  + -ine L] 
Having  a rattle,  as  a rattlesnake ; specifically, 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Crotalinw  or  Crotalidce. 
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The  venom  of  the  crotaline  snakes  can  be  subjected  to 
the  temperature  of  the  boiling  of  water  without  com- 
pletely losing  its  poisonous  power. 

The  American,  VI.  173. 

Crotalini  (kro-ta-li'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Oppel, 
1811),  < Crotalus  + -ini.']  The  pit-vipers  or 
crotaliform  snakes  of  the  genera  Crotalus  and 
Trigonocephalus,  in  a broad  sense. 

crotalo  (kro'ta-lo),  n.  [<  Gr.  u pfrraXov,  a rattle, 
clapper,  a sort  of  castanet,  used  in  the  worship 
of  Cybele.]  A musical  instrument,  the  same 
as  crotalum. 

Orotalophorus  (kro-ta-lof'o-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  npora?Mv,  a rattle,  clapper,  + -<p6pog,  < ipepeiv 
= E.  bear1.]  A genus  of  rattlesnakes,  having 
the  top  of  the  head  covered  with  nine  large 
symmetrical  plates,  as  in  ordinary  innocuous 
colubrine  snakes.  It  includes  the  small  rattlesnakes 
of  North  America,  such  as  the  ground-rattlesnake  (C.  mi- 
liarius),  the  prairie-rattlesnake  or  massasauga  (C.  terge- 
minus),  the  black  massasauga  (C.  kirtlandi),  etc.  Some 
of  these  are  commonly  known  as  “ sidewipera,”  from  their 
habit  of  wriggling  sidewise.  They  are  comparatively 
small,  but  very  venomous.  See  Crotalus. 

crotalum  (krd'ta-lum),  )!. ; pi.  crotala  (-la). 
[L.,  < Gr.  s :p&Ta\ov,  a rattle.]  1.  A rattle,  clap- 
per, or  castanet,  made  of  wood  or  bone,  an- 
ciently used  in  Egypt  and  Greece. 

Part  of  one  metope  [Phigaleia]  retains  the  torso  of  a 
maenad  with  krotala  in  'her  right  hand,  as  if  ready  for 
the  dance.  A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  178. 

2.  A name  given  to  small  spherical  or  pear- 
shaped  bells  (or  rattles)  resembling  sleigh- 
bells  or  grelots,  the  uses  of  which  are  uncer- 
tain. Such  |ell8,  when  very  small,  were  used  for 
hawks,  and,  as  hawk-bells,  often  appear  in  heraldry. 

Crotalus  (kro'ta-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kpiralav, 
a rattle.]  The  typical  genus  of  rattlesnakes  of 
the  subfamily  Crotalince,  having  most  of  the  top 
of  the  head  covered  with  scales  like  those  of 
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Fig.  r.  Skull  of  Rattlesnake  [Crotalus),  illustrating-  extreme  of  so- 
lenoglyphic  dentition.  Fig.  2.  Cross-section  of  Skull  at  point  B in  fig.  1, 
showing  T,  the  persistent  cartilaginous  trabeculae.  The  maxilla,  Mx, 
bearing  the  enormous  poison-fang,  is  drawn  as  if  transparent,  showing 
through  it  the  anterior  half  of  the  palatine  bone,  PI.  Mn,  mandible, 
or  lower  jaw;  Qu,  quadrate;  Pt,  pterygoid,  its  anterior  part,  marked 
Bt,  bearing  three  teeth.  BO,  basioccipital ; EO,  exoccipital ; FO, 
fenestra  ovalis  ; Sq,  squamosal;  V,  exit  of  fifth  nerve ; BS,  basisphe- 
noid ; PSph,  presphenoid ; II,  exit  of  optic  nerve  ; La,  lacrymal  bone, 
on  which  the  maxilla  rocks ; Lf,  lacrymal  foramen ; Na,  nasal ; Pmp, 
the  small  toothless  premaxilla.  The  unshaded  bone  above  Bt  and 
PI  is  the  transverse  bone. 

the  back,  a well-developed  rattle,  and  the  scutes 
under  the  tail  (subcaudal)  entire,  it  contains  the 
largest  rattlers,  as  C.  durissus,  the  banded  rattlesnake, 
and  G.  adarnanteus,  the  diamond  rattlesnake,  two  species 
found  in  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States ; C.  confluen- 
tus,  the  commonest  and  most  widely  distributed  rattler 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States;  G.  molossus, 
the  black  rattlesnake;  C.  pyrrhus,  the  rare  red  rattle- 
snake; and  others.  Also  sometimes  called  Caudisona ; in 
this  case  the  name  Crotalus  is  transferred  to  the  genus 
otherwise  called  Orotalophorus.  See  also  cut  under  rattle- 
snake. 

crotaphe  (kro'ta-fe),  n.  [<  Gr.  KpiraQoy  the  side 
of  the  head,  pi.  the  temples.]  A painful  pul- 
sation or  throbbing  in  the  temples, 
crotaphic  (kro-taf'ik),  a.  [<  LGr.  Kp<rra<piu6c,  < 
Gr.  Kporaijio c,  the  side  of  the  head,  pi.  the  tem- 
*ples.]  In  anat.,  temporal;  crotaphite.  [Bare.] 
crotaphite  (kro'ta-fit),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpora- 
<j>LTys,  relating  to  the  temples,  < Kp&raepog,  tem- 
poral region,  pi.  the  temples,  < kporelv,  strike, 
cause  to  rattle.]  I.  a.  In  anat.  relating  to  the 
temples;  temporal:  as,  the  crotaphite  depres- 
sion of  the  skull,  the  temporal  fossa ; the  cro- 
taphite muscle,  the  temporalis.  [Bare.] 

The  [rattle]snake  “ strikes ” : by  the  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  the  crotaphite  muscle,  part  of  which  extends 
over  the  poison-gland,  the  poison  is  injected  into  the 
wound.  Huxley , Anat.  Vert.,  p.  207. 

Il.t  ».  A temporal  muscle.  Coles,  1717. 
Crotaphytus  (kro-ta-fl'tus),  n.  [NL.,  prop. 
* Crotaphitus,  * Crotaphites,  < Gr.  uporaoirijc,,  re- 
lating to  the  temples : see  crotaphite.]  A genus 
of  lizards,  of  the  family  Iguanidce,  containing 
large  and  handsome  species,  as  C.  collaris,  C. 
wislizeni,  and  C.  reticulatus.  They  are  abundant  and 
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characteristic  species  of  the  southwestern  portions  nf  the 
United  States,  sometimes  attaining  a length  of  nearly  a 
foot,  having  a slender  form,  long  tail,  richly  variegated 
coloration,  and  great  activity. 

crotch  (kroch),  n.  [<  ME.  crotche,  croche,  a 
shepherd’s  crook,  with  var.  croke,  crook;  mixed 
with  croche,  prop,  cruche,  crucche,  a crutch,  and 
with  croce,  a crozier:  see  crook,  croche 3,  crutch1, 
cross 2,  crozier,  and  cf.  crotchet,  ult.  a dim.  of 
crotch.]  1 . A fork  or  forking ; a point  or  line 
of  divergence  or  parting,  as  of  two  legs  or 
branches:  as,  the  crotch  of  a tree  (the  point  of 
separation  of  the  main  stem  into  two  parts) ; a 
piece  of  timber  with  a crotch. — 2f.  A shep- 
herd’s crook. 

Croke  [var.  crotche,  croche]  or  scheype  hoke,  pedum,  cam- 
buca,  podium.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  104. 

3.  Naut.,  same  as  crutch1, 3 (d), — 4.  In  billiards, 
a space,  generally  4ir  inches  square,  at  a cor- 
ner of  the  table. 

crotched  (krocht),  a.  [<  crotch  + -cd2.]  1. 
Having  a crotch ; forked. 

Which  runneth  by  Estridinodoch,  a crotched  brooke. 

lIolin8hed,  Descrip,  of  Britain,  xiv. 

2.  Peevish;  cross;  crotchety.  [Local,  andpron. 

^.kroch'ed.] 

crotchet  (kroch'ot),  m.  [<  ME.  crochett,  a little 
hook,  also  a crotchet  in  music,  < OP.  crochet,  a 
little  hook,  a crotchet  in  music,  dim.  of  croc,  a 
hook : see  crook  and  crotch.]  1 . A little  hook ; 
a hook. 

Two  beddys  . . . 

That  henget  shalle  be  with  hole  sylonr 
With  crochettes  and  loupys  [loops]  sett  on  lyour. 

Book  of  Curtasyc,  1.  446. 

Specifically — 2.  In  anat., .the  hooked  anterior 
end  of  the  superior  occipitotemporal  cerebral 
convolution.— 3.  In  entom.,  a little  hook-like 
organ  or  process,  generally  one  of  a series; 
specifically,  one  of  the  minute  horny  hooks  on 
the  prolegs  of  many  caterpillars. — 4.  One  of 
the  pair  of  marks,  [ ],  used  in  writing  and 
printing,  now  more  commonly  called  brackets. 
See  bracket1,  n.,  4. 

The  passages  included  within  the  parentheses,  or  crotch- 
ets, as  the  pres3  styles  tiiem. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  3,  The  Publisher  to  the  Reader. 
5.  A curved  surgical  instrument  with  a sharp 
hook,  used  to  extract  the  fetus  in  the  opera- 
tion of  embryotomy. — 6.  In  music,  a note  equal 
in  length  to  half  a minim  or  one  fourth  of  a 
semibreve;  a quarter  note.  See  note. — 7.  A 
piece  of  wood  resembling  a fork,  used  as  a sup- 
port in  building. 

The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Baucis  and  Philemon,  1. 160. 

8.  Milit.,  a peculiar  arrangement  of  troops,  in 
which  they  are  drawn  up  in  a line  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  battle. — 9.  In  fort., 
an  indentation  in  the  glacis  of  the  covered  way 
at  a point  where  a traverse  is  placed. — 10.  A 
singular  opinion,  especially  one  held  by  a per- 
son who  has  no  special  competency  to  form  a 
correct  opinion ; an  unusual  and  whimsical  no- 
tion concerning  a matter  of  fact  or  principle  of 
action;  a perverse  or  odd  conceit. 

Some  crotchet  has  possess’d  him, 

And  he  is  fix’d  to  follow ’t. 

Shirley , Love’s  Cruelty,  i.  2. 

Many  of  the  things  brought  forward  would  now  be  called 
crotchets , which  is  the  nearest  word  we  have  to  the  old 
“paradox.”  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  by  calling 
a thing  a crotchet  we  mean  to  speak  lightly  of  it. 

De  Morgan , Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  2. 

Dr.  Kenn,  exemplary  as  he  had  hitherto  appeared,  had 
his  crotchets — possibly  his  weaknesses. 

George  Eliot , Mill  on  the  Floss,  vii,  4. 
Crotchet-rest,  in  music,  a quarter  rest. 

crotchett,  V.  t.  or  i . [<  crotchety  n."]  To  play 

or  sing  in  quick  rhythm. 

These  cantels  and  morsels  of  scripture  warbled,  quaver- 
ed, and  crotchet  ted,  to  give  pleasure  mi  to  the  ears. 

Harmar,  tr.  of  Beza’s  Sermons  (1587),  p.  267. 
Drawing  his  breath  as  thick  and  short  as  can 
The  nimblest  crotcheting  musician. 

Donne , Jealousy. 

crotcheted  (kroch'et-ed),  a.  [<  crotchet  + -ed2.] 
Marked  or  measured  by  crotchets. 

crotcheteer  (kroch-et-er').  n.  [<  crotchet  + 
-cer.]  A crotchety  person;  one  devoted  to 
some  favorite  theory,  crotchet,  or  hobby 

Nobody  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  influence  is  safe 
from  the  solicitous  canvassing  and  silent  pressure  of  social 
crotcheteers.  Fortnightly  Rev. 

Till  Adam  Smith  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  eco- 
nomics, the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government  was  a game  of 
perpetual  see-saw  between  rival  cro[t]cheteers. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI.  156. 

crotchetiness  (kroeh'et-i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  crotchety;  the  character  of  a 
crotcheteer. 


crotchety 
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crotchety  (kroch'et-i),  a.  [<  crotchet  + -y1.]  crotonylen  (kro-tqn'i-len), 

Characterized  by  odd  fancies  or  crotchets;  + -en.]  A gaseous  hydrocarbon  (C4H6)  found 
fantastic  or  eccentric  in  thought;  whimsical.  in  illuminating  gas.  It  can  be  separated  as  a 
This  will  please  the  crotchety  radicals.  solid  by  cold  and  compression. 

Saturday  Rev.,  Feb.  4,  isos.  Crotophaga  (kro-tof'a-ga),  n.  [NL.,  short  for 
If  you  show  yourself  eccentric  in  manners  or  dress,  the 
world  . . . will  not  listen  to  you.  You  will  be  considered 
as  crotchety  and  impracticable. 

H.  Spencer , Univ.  Prog.,  p.  98. 

crotet,  crotf,  n.  [Possibly  < OF.  crote,  crotte, 

F.  crotte  (=Pr.  crota),  mud,  dirt,  dung.]  A 
piece ; a bit ; a particle ; a clod. 

Crote  of  a turfe,  glebicula. 

Prompt.  Parv. 

Croton  (kro'ton),  n.  [NL.,  < Or.  KpOT L)V  or  Kp6- 
Tuvf  a tick,  also  the  shrub  bearing  the  castor- 
berry,  which  was  thought  to  resemble  a tick.] 

1.  A genus  of  euphorbiaceous  plants,  compris- 
ing about  600  species, natives  of  warm  and  espe- 
cially of  tropical  regions,  many  of  which  possess 
important  medicinal  properties.  Croton  Tiglium , 
a native  of  several  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  possesses 


[<  croZoti  „+  'Vi  was  °*  a greenish  tint.  Solon,  The  Old  Eng. 

Potter,  p.  154. — 2.  A name  given  to  the  salt- 
glazed  stoneware  made  at  Burslem  in  Stafford- 
shire from  a very  early  time,  this  being  the  ear- 
- - v - - liest  ware  of  that  description  made  in  England. 

Crotonophaga,  < Or.  * porCrv  or  spArorv,  a tick,  croud1!,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  crowd‘s.  Spenser. 
+ payuv,  eat.]  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  croud-t,  n.  [Also  written  croude,  crowde,  < OF. 
birds  of  the  subfamily  Crotophagiruc.  The  lead-  croute,  crote , < L.  crypta,  a crypt:  see  crypt  and 
ing  species  are  C.  ani  and  C.  sulcirostris,  both  of  which  of.  erode  Invar  of  crnnd\  nrufnrnt  nmIMITka 
occur  in  the  United  States  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Amer-  1 \ °}  croua>,  ana  gt  ot,  grotto.  J 1 he 

ica  generally.  See  ani.  crypt  Ot  a church. 

Crotophaginse  (kro-tof-a-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < CTOUger  (krou'ger),  n.  A local  English  (War- 
Crotophaga  + -ince.]  A" subfamily  of  Cuculidce,  ^ekshire)  name  of  the  crucian-carp, 
peculiar  to  America;  the  anis  or  keel-billed  croukef,  n.  [ME.:  see  crock* , etym.  (3).]  An 
cuckoos.  They  have  a long  tail  of  only  eight  graduated  ★ear^hen  vessel  ; a crock.  Vliaucer. 
feathers,  and  an  extremely  compressed  bill.  The  upper  Croup1  (krop),  n.  [Introduced  from  Sc.  (by 
mandible  rises  into  a high,  sharp  crest  or  keel  with  very  Francis  Home,  an  Edinburgh  physician  in  a» 

ffiMKasSK  s%er0UJ>’ cr’oop’{ 

- - - - - croup y crowp,  crupe,  crope,  croak,  cry  or  speak 

with  a hoarse  voice;  prob.  imitative,  and  in  so 


The  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  are  lengthened  and 
lanceolate,  with  distinct  scale-like  margins;  the  face  is 
naked.  There  is  but  one  genus,  Crotophaga.  See  ani. 
crottles1  (krot'lz),  n.  pi.  [<  ME.  crotel;  dim.  of 
crote,  q.  v.]  1.  Crumbs.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 2. 

Lung ; excrement,  as  of  the  sheep,  goat,  or  hare. 
crottles2  (krot'lz),  n.pl.  [<  Gael,  crotal,  also  cro- 
ton, a general  name  for  lichens,  especially  those 
used  for  dyeing.]  A name  given  in  Scotland 
and  in  some  parts  of  England  to  various  spe- 
cies of  lichens  used  in  dyeing,  distinguished  as 
black,  brown,  white,  etc.,  crottles.  Under  this  name 
are  included  P amelia  physodes,  P.  caperata,  P.  saxatilis, 
d Lecanora  pallescens. 


Sticta  pulmonaria,  ant. 

crouch1  (krouch),  v. 


[Also  dial.  croocJi;  < ME. 


far  related  to  Sc.  roup,  cry  out,  cry  hoarsely, 
roup,  n.,  hoarseness,  also  croup.  Hence  (from 
E.)  F.  croup.  See  roup1  and  roop.]  A name  ap- 
plied to  a variety  of  diseases  in  which  there  is 
some  interference  at  the  glottis  with  respira- 
tion. True  or  membranous  croup  is  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  (laryngitis)  with  fibrinous  exudation  forming  a 
false  membrane.  Many  if  not  all  cases  of  true  croup  are 
diphtheritic  in  nature.  False  croup  is  simple  or  catarrhal 
laryngitis,  not  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a membrane, 
but  inducing  at  times  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Spasmodic 
croup , or  laryngismus  stridulus,  is  a nervous  affection 
characterized  by  attacks  of  laryngeal  spasm  independent 
of  local  irritation : popularly  called  crowing  convulsions. 


crouchen,  crucchen  (for  *cruchen  ?),  a particular  Croup2  (krop),  n.  [Also  dial,  crujp,  early  mod. 


Flowering  Branch  of  Croton  Tiglium. 
a,  section  of  staminate  flower;  6,  section  of  pistillate  flower. 

most  active  and  dangerous  purgative  properties ; every 
part— wood,  leaves,  and  fruit — seems  to  participate  equal- 
ly in  the  energy.  Croton-oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds 
of  this  species,  which  are  of  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  field-beans.  C.  Eluteria ; of  the  Bahamas,  yields  cas- 
carilla  bark.  (See  cascarilla .)  C.  niveau  yields  a similar 
aromatic  bitter  bark,  known  as  copalche  bark.  Some 
other  species  are  used  on  account  or  their  aromatic  and 
balsamic  properties,  or  for  their  resinous  products. 


development  of  crouch?y  to  sign  oneself  with 
the  cross,  an  act  commonly  accompanied  by 
an  obeisance.  The  word  approaches  in  form 
and  sense  crook  and  crutch.  Cf.  crutch^.] 
I.  intrans.  1.  To  bend;  stoop  low;  lie  or 
stoop  close  to  the  ground,  as  an  animal  in 
preparing  to.  spring  or  from  fear : as,  a dog 
crouches  to  his  master;  a lion  crouches  in  the 
thicket. 

You  know  the  voice,  and  now  crouch  like  a cur 

Ta’en  worrying  sheep. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Love’s  Cure. 

There  crouch , . . . 

Lit  by  the  sole  lamp  suffered  for  their  sake, 

Two  awe-struck  figures. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  46. 


E.  also  croope,  < ME.  croupe,  < OF.  croupe,  F. 
croupe,  the  croup,  rump;  of  Scand.  origin:  see 
crop.  Hence  nit.  crupper .]  1.  The  rump  or 

buttocks  of  certain  animals,  especially  of  a 
horse ; hence,  the  place  behind  the  saddle. 

This  cartere  thakketh  his  hors  upon  the  croupe. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  261. 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 

Scott,  Young  Lochinvar. 

2f.  A hump  or  hunch  on  an  animal’s  body, 
croupade  (kro-pad'),  n.  [F.,  < croupe,  the 
haunch : see  croup12.]  In  the  manage,  a leap  in 
which  the  horse  draws  up  his  hind  legs  toward 


the  belly,  without  showing  his  shoes. 

2.  [i.c.]1^.  foliage-plant  of  thefgenusjP/i'ylfaMrea  • To  bow  or  stoop  servilely;  make  slavish  croupal  (kro'pal),  a.  [<  croup1  + -aZ.]  Per- 
so  named  by  florists-  Croton-chloral  hydrate  obeisance  5 fawn  5 cri“ge-  asToMnaz’dvsnnma1 “ C1'°UP  5 CrouPous : 

atea  to  cro-  Every  one  that  ia  left  in  thine  house  shall  come  and  aS’  cr0MPal  ayspnoea. 

crouch  to  him  for  a piece  of  silver.  ISam.  ii.  36.  He  thought  acute  croupal  cases  unsuitable  for  operation. 

Other  mercenaries,  that  crouch  unto  him  in  fear  of  hell,  Medical  News,  XLIX.  53. 

though  they  term  themselves  the  servants,  are  indeed  but  CTOUper  (kro'p&r),  n.  Same  as  crupper,  2. 
the  Slaves  of  the  Almighty.  Medici,  , 6,  croupier  (krd'pi-er),  ..  [F.  croupier,  a ’partner 

, on  the  other  side  was  a great  native  population; help-  ™ ^ 71^’  In® 

less,  timid,  accustomed  to  crouch  under  oppression.  rump  .01  hinder  pait  (the  ^principal  taking  the 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

II.  trans . To  bend  or  cause  to  bend  low,  as 
if  for  concealment,  or  in  fear  or  abasement. 

[Rare.] 

She  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest, 

And  crouched  her  head  upon  her  breast, 

And  looked  askance  at  Christabel. 

Coleridge , Christabel,  ii. 


Xe 
) cro- 

, v,  -x  1 hydrate.  It 
...  - - - -3  having  a pungent  odor,  little  solu- 

ble in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glycerin. 
It  is  somewhat  used  in  medicine  for  cephalic  neuralgia. 

crotonate  (kro'ton-at),  n.  [<  croton(ic)  + -ate1.] 
In  diem.,  a salt  formed  by  the  union  of  erotonic 
acid  with  a base. 

croton-bug  (kro'ton -bug),  n.  [<  Croton  (in 
reference  to  the  Croton  aqueduct,  from  the 
Croton  river  in  Westchester 
county,  New  York,  to  the 
city  of  New  York;  perhaps 
because  they  became  abun- 
dant in  New  York  about 
the  time  that  Croton  water 
was  introduced  (1842),  or 
because  they  were  supposed 
to  have  come  through  the 
water-pipes)  + bug-.]  A 
common  name  in  the  United 
States  for  Blattella  ( Ecto - 
bia)  germanica,  a roach, 
originally  imported  from 
Europe.  It  is  much  smaller  and 
of  a lighter  color  than  Feriplaneta 
orientalis,  the  black-beetle  of  Eng- 
land. (See  cut  under  Blattidse.) 

crotone  (kro-to'ne),  n. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  Kpordiv,  a tick.] 

1.  A fungous  excrescence 


croupier,  as  it  were,  behind  him).]  1.  An  atten- 
dant who  rakes  in  bets  lost  and  pays  bets  won. 
—2.  One  who  at  a public  dinner-party  sits  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table,  as  assistant  chairman. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  . . . presided;  Cranstoun  was 
croupier.  Cockbum,  Memorials,  vi. 


croupiere  (krd-pi-ar'),  n.  [F.:  see  crupper.] 

J«8?S$-LA«»S : « *•**  * - *“  ~ 

coin,  or  the  coin  itself.  See  cross*,  n. 


In  ye  honour  of  ihesu  cryst  of  heuene,  and  of  his  modir 
seynte  marie,  and  of  alle  holy  lialwyn,  and  specialeke  of 
ye  exaltacion  of  ye  holy  crouche. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

crouch2t  (krouch),  v.t.  [<  ME  .crouchen, cruchen, 
cross,  etc. : see  cross1,  v.,  etym.  (3).]  To  sign 
with  the  cross ; bless. 

I crouche  thee  from  elves  and  from  wightes. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  293. 

crouchback  (krouch'bak),  n.  Same  as  crook-  croupy  (kro'pi), 

An  old  name  for 


eroupy  or  having  a tendency  to  croup, 
croupous  (kro'pus),  a.  [<  croup*  + -ous.~\  In 
pathol.y  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  re- 
sembling croup ; involving  the  formation  of  a 
false  membrane  on  a mucous  surface.— croup- 
ous inflammation,  inflammation  attended  with  the  for- 
mation on  a mucous  surface  of  a fibrinous  membraniform 
exudation,  which  can  be  easily  stripped  off  from  the  un- 
derlying tissues. 

Croupous  or  superficial  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  or  trachea.  Therapeutic  Gazette,  XI.  348. 

Croupous  pneumonia,  lobar  pneumonia.  See  pneu- 


trees,  following  insect  naturffSST*  crouch-clay  (krouch'kla),  n. 

attack.  Hence  — 2.  In  the  white  Derbyshire  clay. 

pathol.y  a small  fungous  excrescence  on  the  crouchedf  (krouch'ed),^.  a.  [Pp.  of  crouclfi,  v.] 

Marked  with,  bearing,  or  wearing  the  sign  of 
lkd  f'  C<  70t7  t -*cd  Per-  the.  cross— Crouched  friars.  Same  scratched  friars 
taming  to  or  derived  from  plants  of  the  genus  (which  see,  under  friar). 

th4eHs8ee3’sof  theplantS  0 ^TOUch1.]  Hav- 


a.  [(.  croup1  + -?/1.]  1.  Per- 


Tiglium,  and  obtainable  from  croton-oil.  it  is  poisonous. 

crotonin,  crotonine  (kro'tpn-in),  n.  [<  croton 
+ -in2,  -ind2.]  A mixture  of  magnesium  salts 
of  fatty  acids  found  in  Croton  Tiglium. 
croton-oil  (kro'ton-oil'),  n.  A vegetable  oil 
expressed  from  the  seeds  “ ” ~ ~ ~ 

See  Croton. 


[Scotch.] 


is  of  the  Croton  Tiglium. 


ing  a humpback;  hunchbacked. 

Cruuchie  .Merran  Humphie. 

Burns , Halloween. 

crouchmast,  [(  ME.  crowchemesse , ( crowche, 

crouche^  cross,  + messe,  mass.  Cf.  Christmas, 
""  ' of  the  invention  of  the 


etc.] 
cross ; 


The  festival 
May  3. 


_ . a vrooo  , XUaiJ  %j . 

medics,  and  is  so  stmngTy  ptugativ^  ttat  me^Zls'a  cr011ch-Ware  (krouch'war),  n.  1.  A kind  of  fine 
dose.  When  applied  externally  it  causes  irritation  and  Potlery  made  in  Staffordshire  in  the  seven- 
suppnration.  It  is  of  great  service  in  cases  where  other  teenth  century.  It  is  well  finished,  and  its 

paste  is  very  dense.  The  earliest  crouch-ware 


purgatives  fail. 


taming  to  or  resembling  croup. — 2.  Affected 
with  or  predisposed  to  croup;  also,  somewhat 
sick  with  croup;  having  false  croup:  as,  a 
eroupy  child. 

Crouse  (krus),  a.  [Also  written  crous,  crowse, 
crawse,<  ME.  crous,  crus,  bold,  indignant,  prob. 
= MD.  kruys,  kroes,  D.  kroes,  cross,  lit.  crisp, 
curled,  = LG.  krus  - G.  kraus  = Dan.  Sw.  krus 
(in  comp.),  crisp,  curled:  see  curl,  A similar 
change  of  sense  from  ‘curled,  crisp,'  to  ‘brisk, 
lively,’ appears  in  crisp.]  Brisk;  frisky;  full 
of  heart ; self-satisfied ; appearing  courageous ; 
saucy.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Yet,  for  all  his  cracking  crouse, 

He  revyd  the  raid  o’  the  Reidswire. 

Raid  o'  the  Reidswire  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  133). 
Crawing,  crawing, 

For  my  crowse  crawing, 

I lost  the  best  feather  i’  my  wing. 

Burning  of  Auchindown  (Child’s  Ballads,  VL  161). 


crouse 

Now,  they’re  crouse  and  cantie  baith! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o’t. 

Burns,  Duncan  Gray. 

Crousely,  crously  (krus'li),  adv.  In  a crouse 
manner;  self-assertively ; saucily:  proudly; 
boldly.  [Scotch.] 

I wat  they  bragged  right  crousilic. 

Billie  Archie  (Child’s  Ballads,  VI.  96). 

Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw  ! 

Burns,  Tam  Samson’s  Elegy. 

crow1  (kro),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  crowed,  formerly 
crew,  ppr.  crowing.  [=  Sc.  craw,  < ME.  crowen, 
crawen  (pret.  crew,  crewe,  pp.  crowen,  crowe),  < 
AS.  crawan  (strong  verb,  pret.  creow,  pp.  * era- 
wen)  = (weak  verb)  D.  kraaijen  = LG.  Tcreien 
= OHG.  chrajan,  MHG.  krtejen,  G Icrahen,  crow, 
as  a cock.  Hence  AS.  *cred  (=  MLG.  lerat),  in 
comp,  hancred  = OS.  lianocrdd  = OHG.  liana- 
clirdt,  MHG.  lianekrdt,  cock-crow  (liana,  cock). 
Orig.  used  in  a general  sense,  including  the 
croaking  of  the  crow  (see  crow2),  the  cry  of  the 
crane,  etc. ; prob.  imitative,  like  croalc,  crake2, 
etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  cry  as  a cock;  utter 
the  characteristic  cry  of  a cock. 

In  that  same  place  seynt  Peter  forsoke  oure  Lord  thries, 
or  the  Cok  crew.  Mandeville , Travels,  p.  91. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer,  . . . 

And  I did  laugh  sans  intermission 

An  hour  by  his  diaL  Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

2.  To  boast  in  triumph ; vaunt ; vapor ; swag- 
ger: absolutely,  or  with  over  or  about. 

Joas  at  first  does  bright  and  glorious  show ; 

In  Life’s  fresh  Morn  his  Fame  did  early  croio. 

Cowley , Davideis,  ii. 

Selby  is  crowing,  and,  though  always  defeated  by  his 
wife,  still  crowing  on.  Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

To  telegraph  home  to  father  and  crow  over  him. 

Harper’ 8 Mag.,  LXV.  601. 

3.  To  utter  a shouting  sound  expressive  of 
pleasure,  as  an  infant. 

The  mother  of  the  sweetest  little  maid 

That  ever  crow’d  for  kisses. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

Crowing  convulsions.  See  convulsion  and  croupi. 

n.t  trans.  To  announce  by  crowing. 

There  is  no  cock  to  crowe  day. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  102. 

May  I ne’er  craw  day ! Scotch  proverb.  (Jamieson.) 

crow1  (kro),  71.  [<  crotpl,  v.]  The  characteris- 

tic cry  of  the  cock:  sometimes  applied  to  a simi- 
lar cry  of  some  other  bird. 

Many  a time  ...  a moor-fowl  arose  from  the  heath, 
and  shot  along  the  moor,  uttering  his  bold  cro  w of  defiance. 

^ Scott,  Abbot,  x. 

crow2  (kro),  n.  [<  WE.  crow,  craw,  crowe , crawe, 
< AS.  crawe  = OS.  krdia  ==  D.  kraai  = MLG. 
kra,  krage  = OHG.  chraja,  chrawa , chraa,  chra , 
MHG.  kra,  kreeje , G.  krahe , a crow,  a raven; 
from  the  verb,  AS.  crawan,  eta.,  crow  (orig.  in  a 
general  sense).  Cf.  E.  dial,  crake,  a crow,  Icel. 
kraka,  a crow:  see  crake%,  croak,  etc.]  1.  A gen- 
eral name  including  most  birds  of  the  genus 
Corvus  and  of  the  family  Corvidce ; especially, 
one  of  the  Corvince.  See  these  three  words. 
The  larger  kinds  of  crows  are  called  ravens,  especially 
those  which  have  the  throat-feathers  lengthened,  lanceo- 
late, and  discrete.  The  term,  used  absolutely,  means  in 
Great  Britain  the  carrion-crow,  Corvus  corone,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  common  American  crow,  C.  americanus. 
The  two  species  are  so  similar  in  all  respects  that  they  are 
only  distinguished  by  slight  technical  characters.  The  plu- 
mage is  jet-black, 
with  a purplish 
and  violet  gloss 
or  sheen,  espe- 
cially on  the  back, 
wings,  and  tail; 
the  bill  and  feet 
are  ebony-black ; 
the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible 
is  covered  for 
a long  distance 
with  a bundle  of 
antrorse  bristly 
feathers,  filling 
each  nasal  fossa 
and  hiding  the 
nostrils.  The  eyes 
are  bright  and 
The  feet  are  stout. 


Carrion-crow  ( Corvus  corone). 


intelligent,  of  a hazel-brown  color.  

with  Btrong  curved  claws  and  scaly  tarsi  and  toes.  The 
tail  is  of  moderate  length,  a little  rounded  or  fan-shaped, 
of  12  broad  plane  feathers.  The  wings  are  lengthened  and 
pointed,  with  10  primaries,  and  when  folded  their  tips 
fall  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  length  of 
these  crows  is  18  or  20  inches.  Crows  are  among  the  most 
omnivorous  of  birds,  eating  almost  everything  from  car- 
rion to  fruits.  Some  species,  hence  called  fish-crows,  are 
fond  of  fish  and  shell-fish,  as  mollusks  and  crustaceans. 
Crows  usually  nest  in  trees,  where  they  build  large  bulky 
nests  of  sticks,  and  lay  greenish  eggs  heavily  spotted  with 
dark  colors,  generally  to  the  number  of  4,  6,  or  6.  They 
are  noted  for  their  sagacity,  and  in  populous  countries  be- 
come extremely  wary  and  knowing  birds,  their  instinct  of 
self-preservation  being  developed  to  the  highest  degree 
by  the  incessant  persecution  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
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Opinions  differ  as  to  their  being  on  the  whole  most  bene- 
ficial or  most  injurious  to  the  agriculturist,  but  they  are 
generally  classed  as  “vermin,”  and  in  some  places  a legal 
price  is  set  upon  their  heads.  Crows  are  eminently  socia- 
ble birds,  and  however  widely  they  may  be  dispersed  in 
pairs  in  the  breeding  season,  they  flock  at  other  times ; 
and  in  winter,  in  many  places  in  the  United  States,  vast 
bands  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  assemble  night- 
ly to  roost  together,  often  flying  20  to  40  miles  back  to 
these  crow-roosts  at  night  after  foraging  over  the  coun- 
try for  food  during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day.  The  com- 
mon American  fish-crow  is  C.  ossifragus  or  C.  maritimus, 
an  undersized  species  inhabiting  southerly  parts  of  the 
United  States,  especially  coastwise,  and  feeding  much  on 
shell-fish.  The  northwestern  fish-crow  is  C.  caurinus,  a 
similar  though  distinct  species.  The  white-necked  crow 
or  raven  is  C.  cryptoleucus,  of  western  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  plumage  of  the  neck  beneath  the  black 
surface  is  snowy-white.  A number  of  small  crows  resem- 
bling the  fish-crow  inhabit  the  West  Indies,  as  C.  jamai- 
censis.  In  some  of  these  the  face  is  partially  naked,  a 
character  which  is  also  conspicuous  in  the  European  rook, 
a kind  of  crow,  C.  frugilegus.  The  European  daw,  C.  mo- 
nedula,  is  another  kind  of  crow.  See  also  phrases  below. 
The  gallant  Grahams  cam  from  the  west, 

Wi’  their  horses  black  as  ony  craw. 

Battle  of  Pentland  Hills  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  241). 
The  many-winter’d  crow  that  leads  the  clanging  rookery 
home.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

2.  A name  of  several  birds  of  other  families. 
See  the  phrases  below. — 3.  [cap.']  The  constel- 
lation Corvus. — 4.  The  mesentery  or  ruffle  of 
a beast:  so  called  by  butchers. — 5.  One  who 
watches  or  stands  guard  while  another  commits 
a theft ; a confederate  in  a robbery.  [Thieves’ 
slang.]  — 6.  A crowbar. 

Ant.  E.  Go,  borrow  me  a crow. 

T>ro.  E.  A crow  without  feather ; master,  mean  you  so  ? . . . 
Ant.  E.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron  crow. 

Shale.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1. 

Use  all  your  Art,  apply  your  sledges,  your  levers,  and 
your  iron  crows,  to  heave  and  hale  your  mighty  Polyphem 
of  Antiquity  to  the  delusion  of  Novices. 

Milton , On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

7.  A device  for  holding  a gas-  or  water-main  in 
position  while  it  is  tap- 
ped for  a service-pipe. — 
Alpine  crow,  Pyrrhocorax 
alpinus.— As  the  crow  flies, 
in  a straight  line. — Blue 
crow,  an  American  crow- 
like jay,  Gymnocitta  cyano - 
cephala.  See  Gymnocitta.  — 
Bunting-crow,  the  hooded 
crow,  Corvus  comix : so  called 
from  its  variegated  color. — 
Cape  crow,  Corvus  ( Hetero - 
corax)  capensis,  of  South  Afri- 
ca.—Carrion  crow.  Seecar- 
rion-crow. — Chaplain  crow, 
Corvus  cornix  capellanus,  a 
variety  of  the  hooded  crow 
found  in  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  parts  of  India.— Chat- 
tering crow,  the  small  crow 
of  Jamaica,  Corvus  jamaicensis.  Similar  species  inhabit 
other  West  Indian  islands,  as  C.  solitarius  of  San  Domingo, 
C.  leucognaphalus  of  Porto  Rico,  and  C.  nasicus  of  Cuba. — 
Clarke’S  crow,  the  American  nutcracker,  Picicorvus  co- 
lurnbianus.—  Corbie-crow,  the  carrion-crow.— Cornish 
crow.  See  red-legged  croiv,  below. — Dun*crow,  Corvus 
comix. — Fish-crow,  Corvus  ossifragus  or  C.  caurinus, 
of  America. — Flesh-crow,  the  carrion-crow. — Florida 
crow,  Corvus  fioridanus,  a supposed  large-billed  variety  of 
the  common  crow  of  America,  found  in  Florida. — Fruit- 
crows,  the  South  American  birds  of  the  subfamily  Gym- 
noderince,  family  Cotingidce. — Gor-crow,  the  carrion- 
crow.—  Gray  crow,  gray-hacked  crow,  heedy  crow, 
hooded  crow,  Corvus  cornix,  having  the  body  gray  and  the 
head,  wings,  and  tail  black.— King-crow,  a name  of  the 
Dicrurus  macrocercus,  a kind  of  drongo-shrike. — Laugh- 
ing crow,  a name  of  the  Garrulax  leucolophus. — Mexi- 
can crow,  Corvus  mexicanus,  a small  species  with  the 
wing  only  about  9 inches  long,  found  in  Mexico.—  Mid- 
den-crow, a name  given  in  some  parts  of  England  to 
the  common  crow.— Piping  crows,  the  birds  of  the  sub- 
family Streperince,  family  Corvidce. — Purple  crow,  one 
of  several  species  or  conspecies  of  small  lustrous  crows 
of  the  East  Indies  and  Papua,  as  C.  enca,  C.  orru,  and 
C.  violacea. — Red-legged  or  Cornish  crow,  the  Cornish 
chough,  Pyrrhocorax  graculus.—  Royston  crow,  Corvus 
cornix.— Scapular  or  Senegal  crow,  Corvus  scapulatus, 
an  African  species,  with  the  neck,  mantle,  and  breast  pure 
white.— To  eat  crow,  to  do  or  accept  what  one  vehement- 
ly dislikes  and  has  before  defiantly  declared  he  would 
not  do  or  accept ; swallow  one’s  words ; submit  to  some 
humiliating  defeat ; be  compelled  to  do  or  suffer  some- 
thing disagreeable  or  mortifying.  [Slang,  U.  S.  ] — To  have 
a crow  to  pluck,  pull,  or  pick  with  one,  to  have  an 
explanation  to  demand  from  one ; have  some  fault  to  find 
with  one ; have  a disagreeable  matter  to  settle. 

He  that  hir  weddyth  hath  a crowe  to  pull. 

Barclay,  Ship  of  Fools. 

If  a crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we’ll  pluck  a crow  together. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1. 

If  you  dispute,  we  must  even  pluck  a crow  about  it. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Tree-crows,  the  birds  of  the  subfamily  Calleatinoe,  fam- 
ily Corvidce.— White-breasted  crow,  Corvus dauuricus, 
of  northern  Asia,  China,  and  Japan, 
crow-bait  (kro'bat),  n.  An  emaciated  or  de- 
crepit horse,  as  likely  soon  to  become  carrion, 
and  so  attractive  to  crows.  [Colloq.] 
crowbar  (kro'bar),  n.  A bar  of  iron  with  a 
wedge-shaped  end,  sometimes  slightly  bent  and 
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forked,  used  as  a lever  or  pry.  Also  called  sim- 
ply crow. 

Masons,  with  wedge  and  crowbar,  begin  demolition. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  v.  3. 

crow-bells  (kro'belz),  n.  1.  The  daffodil,  Nar- 
cissus Pseudo-Narcissus.  — 2.  The  bluebell, 
Scilla  nutans. 

crowberry  (kro'berU),  n. ; pi.  crowberries  (-iz). 
The  fruit  of  limpetrum  nigrum,  so  called  from 
its  black  color;  the  plant  itself,  a heath-like 
evergreen  shrub  common  on  heaths  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  and  found  in  the 
northern  United  States  and  arctic  America. 
Also  called  Mack  crowberry  and  heathberry.— 
Broom-crowberry,  of  the  United  States,  Corema  Con- 
radii. 

crow-blackbird  (kro'blak'berd),  n.  A name 
of  the  purple  grackle,  Quiscalus  purpureus,  an 
American  passerine  bird  of  the  family  Icteri- 
d(B  and  subfamily  Quiscalime,  common  in  the 
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eastern  United  States : so  called  from  its  large 
size  and  dark  color,  which  give  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a crow.  The  male  is  about  13  inches 
long  and  17 J inches  in  extent  of  wings.  The  plumage  is 
richly  iridescent,  with  green,  blue,  violet,  purple,  and 
bronzy  tints  ; the  bill  and  feet  are  ebony-black ; the  iris 
is  straw-yellow ; the  tail  is  somewhat  boat-shaped.  The 
female  is  blackish  aud  quite  lustrous,  in  this  differing 
from  some  related  species,  and  also  a little  smaller  than 
the  male.  A variety  has  a perfectly  brassy  back  and 
steel-blue  head;  it  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the 
bronzed  crow-blackbird.  The  name  is  extended  to  the 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.  Q.  major  is  a larger 
species  of  the  southern  United  States,  known  as  the  boat- 
tailed  crow-blackbird  or  grackle,  and  locally  called  jack- 
daw. The  tail  is  much  carinated,  and  the  disproportion 
in  size  of  the  sexes  is  very  great,  the  female  being  only 
about  13  inches  long,  while  the  male  is  16£  to  17 ; the  pecu- 
liar development  of  the  tail  is  lacking  in  the  female,  and 
the  color  is  plain  grayish-brown,  the  male  being  richly 
iridescent  black.  A still  larger  species,  the  fan-tailed 
crow-blackbird,  Q.  macrurus,  also  called  Texas  grackle,  in- 
habits the  Gulf  States  and  Mexico;  the  male  attains  a 
length  of  18  inches,  while  the  female  is  much  smaller. 
All  these  birds  are  gregarious,  nest  in  trees  and  bushes, 
sometimes  in  holes,  and  lay  6 or  6 greenish  eggs,  clouded, 
veined,  and  scratched  with  various  dark  colors. 

crowchemesset,  n.  See  crouchmas. 
crow-corn  (kro'kom),  n.  The  colie-root,  Aletris 
farinosa,  the  white  mealy  flowers  of  which 
^.somewhat  resemble  kernels  of  grain. 
crowd1  (kroud),  v.  [<  ME.  crowden,  crouden , cru - 
den,  push,  shove,  drive,  press  forward,  < AS. 
*crudan,  push,  press,  drive  (usually  cited  as 
*cre6dan,  which,  however,  could  not  produce  the 
E.  form ; neither  inf.  occurs,  but  only  3d  pers. 
sing.  ind.  crydeth  and  pret.  cread,  occurring 
once  each ; the  pret.  pi.  would  be  *crudon , the 
pp.  croden,  > croda,  n.,  and  gecrod , n.,  in  the 
poetical  compounds  lindcroda , the  shock  of 
shields  (battle),  lindgecrod,  the  shielded  throng 
(warriors),  lilothgecrod,  the  heaped  throng 
(clouds),  etc.),  = MD.  kruyden,  contr.  kruyen, 
D.  kruijen , drive,  push  in  a wheelbarrow  (cf. 
def.  I.,  2).  See  also  crowdie , crud,  curd.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  push;  force  forward;  shove; 
impel. 

O flrste  moevyng  cruel  firmament, 

With  thy  diurnal  sweigh  that  crowdest  ay 
And  hurlest  al  from  Est  til  Occident. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  1.  198. 
2.  To  push  or  wheel  in  a wheelbarrow.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 3.  To  press  close,  or  closely  together; 
push  or  drive  in ; squeeze  ; cram : as,  to  crowd 
too  much  freight  into  a ship ; to  crowd  many 
people  into  a small  room. 

The  time  misorder’d  doth,  in  common  sense, 

Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 

There  was  so  great  a Press  of  People  that  Sir  John  Black  - 
wel,  Knight,  was  crowded  to  Death. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  105. 
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4.  To  fill  to  excess;  occupy  or  pack  with  an 
unusual  cr  inordinate  number  or  quantity : as, 
the  audience  crowded  the  theater;  to  crowd  a 
ship’s  hold. 

The  balconies  and  verandas  were  crowded  with  specta- 
tors. Prescott. 

The  circular  beehive  house  into  which  I was  shown  was 
“instantaneously  crowded  almost  to  suffocation. 

O'Dmovan,  Merv,  xvi. 

5.  To  throng  about ; press  upon ; press  as  by 
a multitude : as,  we  were  most  uncomfortably 
crowded . 

Here  the  Palaces  and  Convents  have  eat  up  the  Peoples 
Dwellings,  and  crouded  them  excessively  together. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  7. 

6.  To  encumber  or  annoy  by  multitudes  or  ex- 
cess of  numbers. 

Why  will  vain  courtiers  toil 
And  crowd  a vainer  monarch  for  a smile  ? 

Granville. 

I would  rather  sit  on  a pumpkin  and  have  it  all  to  my- 
self, than  be  crowded  on  a velvet  cushion. 

Thvreau,  Walden,  p.  41. 

7.  To  urge ; press  by  solicitation ; importune ; 
annoy  by  urging : as,  to  crowd  a debtor  for  im- 
mediate payment.  [Colloq.]— To  crowd  out,  to 
press  or  drive  out. 

According  as  it  [the  sea]  can  make  its  way  into  all  those 
subterranean  cavities,  and  crowd  the  air  oat  of  them. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
To  crowd  sail,  to  make  an  extraordinary  spread  of  sail, 
with  a view  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  a ship,  as  in  chas- 
ing or  escaping  from  an  enemy ; carry  a press  of  sail. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  press  iu  numbers;  eome 
together  closely ; swarm : as,  the  multitude 
crowded  through  the  gate  or  into  the  room. 

The  whole  company  crowded  about  the  fire.  Addison. 
In  his  fierce  heart,  thought  crowded  upon  thought. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  264. 

2.  To  press  forward ; increase  speed;  advance 
pushingly,  as  against  obstacles:  as,  to  crowd 
into  a full  room,  or  into  company. 

That  schup  bigan  to  crude, 

The  wind  him  bleu  lude, 

Bithinne  daies  flue 
That  schup  gan  ariue. 

^ King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L 1293. 

crowd1  (kroud),  n.  [<  crowd1,  v. ; of.  AS. 
nouns  croda,  gecrod,  a throng,  used  in  comp. : 
see  crowd1,  ».]  1.  A collection;  a multitude; 

a large  number  of  things  collected  or  grouped 
together;  a number  of  things  lying  near  one 
another. 

A crowd  of  hopes, 

That  sought  to  sow  themselves  like  winged  seeds 
Born  out  of  everything  I heard  aud  saw, 

Flutter’d  about  my  senses  and  my  soul. 

Tennyson,  Gardener’s  Daughter. 
The  highest  historical  value  of  the  book  [of  the  gospels] 
consists  in  the  crowds  of  signatures  scattered  through  its 
margin.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  38. 

2.  A large  number  of  persons  congregated  to- 
gether, or  gathered  into  a close  body  without 
order;  a throng. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learnt  to  stray. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

Crowds  that  stream  from  yawning  doors. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxx. 

3.  Any  group  or  company  of  persons:  as,  a 
jolly  crowd.  [Colloq.]  — 4.  People  in  general ; 
the  populace ; the  mass ; the  mob. 

The  crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from  words  which 
presented  no  image  to  their  minds.  Macaulay. 

5f.  Same  as  erode.  = Syn.  1 and  2.  Throng,  etc.  (see 
multitude),  host,  swarm,  concourse,  shoal. 
crowd2  (kroud),  n.  [Also  spelled  croud  and 
crowth  (and  sometimes,  as  W.,  erwth),  < ME. 

crowde,  croude,  also 
crouthe,  erouth,<.W.  erwth, 
a crowd,  violin,  fiddle,  = 
Gael,  emit,  a violin,  harp, 
cymbal,  = OIr.  crot,  > 
ML.  chrotta,  a crowd : 
prob.  so  called  from  its 
rounded  or  protuberant 
form,  being  ult.  identical 
with  W.  erwth , a hump, 
bulge,  belly,  trunk,  crotli, 
womb,  calf  of  the  leg.] 
An  ancient  Welsh  and 
Irish  musical  instrument, 
the  earliest  known  speci- 
men of  the  viol  class— that 
is,  of  stringed  instruments 
played  with  a bow.  it  had 
a shallow  rectangular  body 
with  two  circular  sound-holes, 
through  one  of  which  passed 
one  foot  of  the  bridge.  The 
• Diet,  strings  were  perhaps  only  three 
at  first,  but  in  later  times  were 
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six,  of  which  two  were  played  lutewise,  by  pinching  or 
twitching.  The  tuning  of  the  strings  is  disputed,  but  the 
compass  of  the  instrument  was  probably  from  two  to  three 
octaves  upward  from  about  tenor  G. 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  Croud. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion. 
A lacquey  that  runs  on  errands  for  him  and  can  . . . war- 
ble upon  a crowd  a little.  B.  J onson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  i.  1. 

crowd2t  (kroud),  v.  i.  [<  crowd?,  ».]  To  play 
ou  a crowd  or  fiddle. 

Fiddlers,  crowd  on,  crowd  on ; let  no  man  lay  a block  in 
your  way. 

Middleton,  Massinger,  and  Rowley,  Old  Law,  v.  1. 

crowdedly  (krou'ded-li),  adv.  In  a crowded 
manner  or  situation ; in  a crowd  or  multitude ; 
closely  together. 

The  only  injury  they  [lichens]  can  inflict  upon  them 
[trees]  is  by  slightly  interfering  with  the  functions  of  res- 
piration, or,  when  growing  very  crowdedly  upon  the 
branches  of  orchard  trees,  by  checking  the  development 
of  buds.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  560. 

crowdert  (krou'der),  n.  [<  ME.  c rowdere ; < 
crowd’-1  + -cr1.]  A player  ou  the  crowd;  a fid- 
dler. 

Yet  is  it  sung  but  by  some  blinde  Crouder,  with  no 
rougher  voyce  then  rude  stile. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

crowdie,  crowdy  (krou'di),  ».  [Also  cruddy  ; 
a provincial  word  related  to  curd.]  1.  Meal 
and  cold  water,  or  sometimes  milk,  stirred  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a thick  gruel ; hence,  any 
porridge. 

My  sister  Kate  cam’  o’er  the  hill, 

Wi’  crowdie  unto  me. 

Battle  of  Sheriff- Muir  (Child’s  Ballads,  VII.  261). 
2.  Curds  from  which  the  whey  has  been  pressed 
out,  mixed  with  butter. 

crowdie-time  (krou'di-tim), ».  Breakfast-time. 
[Scotch.] 

Then  I gaed  hame  at  crowdie-time , 

And  soon  I made  me  ready. 

Quoted  in  Jamieson. 

crowdy,  n.  See  crowdie. 
crowfeet,  n.  Plural  of  crowfoot. 
crow-flight  (kro'flit),  n.  1.  A flight  of  crows. 
— 2.  A direct  journey  or  course ; a hee-line. 

We  clambered  over  the  hills  and  spurs  in  the  usual  crozv- 
flight  of  the  Karens.  Science,  VI.  108, 

crow-flower  (kro'flou‘,er),  n.  In  hot. : (a)  The 
ragged-robin,  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi.  (6)  The  but- 
tercup or  crowfoot. 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come, 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples. 

^ Shak .,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

crowfoot  (kro'fut),  n. ; pi.  crowfeet  (-fet).  1. 
Naut. : (a)  A device  consisting  of  small  lines 
rove  through  a block  of  wood,  fastened  to  the 
backbone  of  an  awning,  to  keep  it  from  sagging 
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in  the  middle.  A similar  arrangement  was 
formerly  used  to  keep  the  foot-ropes  of  top- 
sails from  chafing  against  the  top-rim.  ( b ) In 
a ship-of-war,  an  iron  stand  fixed  at  one  end 
to  a table  and  hooked  at  the  other  to  a beam 
above,  on  which  the  mess-kids,  etc.,  are  hung. 
— 2.  In  bot.,  the  name  of  the  common  species 
of  Ranunculus  or  buttercup,  having  divided 
leaves  and  bright-yellow  flowers.  See  Ranun- 
culus. 

All  the  valley,  mother,  ’ill  be  fresh  and  green  and  still, 
Aud  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill. 

Tennyson,  May  Queen,  L 

3.  A caltrop. — Crowfoot-halyard.  See  halyard. 
crow-keeperf  (kro'ke^per),  n.  1 . A person  em- 
ployed to  keep  crows  from  alighting  on  a field. 

That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a crow-keeper. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Practise  thy  quiver,  and  turn  crowkeeper. 

Drayton , To  Cupid. 

2.  A stuffed  figure  set  up  as  a scarecrow. 

Scaring  the  ladies  like  a crow-keeper. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  4. 

crowl  (kroul),  v.  i.  [Cf.  growl.']  To  rumble  or 
make  a noise  in  the  stomach, 
crowling  (krou'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  crowl , 
^v,]  Rumbling;  borborygmus.  Dunglison. 
crown  (kroun),  n.  and  a.  [<  ( a ) ME.  crowne, 
croune , earliest  form  crune  = MD.  krune , krone, 
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D.  kruin , kroon  = OFries.  krone  = MLG.  krone , 
krune , LG.  krone  = MHG.  krone , kron,  G.  krone 
(but  OHG.  corona , cor  one)  = Icel.  kruna , krona 
= Norw.  kruna  = OSw.  kruna,  krona , Sw.  krona 
= Dan.  krone;  ( b ) later  ME.  in  full  form,  co- 
rown,  coroun , coroune,  corone , < OF.  corone, 
coronne , curone , curune , F.  couronne  = Pr. 
Sp.  It.  corona  = Pg.  coroa , a crown ; all  < L. 
corona,  a garland,  wreath,  crown,  = Gr.  Kopuvy, 
the  curved  end  of  a bow;  cf.  nopavig,  Kopuvdg, 
curved,  bent,  = Gael,  cruinn  = W.  erwn,  round, 
circular,  Gael,  crun , a boss.  See  curve.  Hence 
(fromL.)  coronal , coronet,  corolla,  etc.]  I.  n. 

1.  An  ornament  for  the  head ; originally,  among 
the  ancients,  a wreath  or  garland ; hence,  any 
wreath  or  garland  worn  on  the  head ; a coronal. 
Crowns,  made  at  first  of  grass,  flowers,  twigs  of  laurel, 
oak,  olive,  etc.,  but  later  of  gold,  were  awarded  in  ancient 
Rome  to  the  victors  in  the  public  games,  and  to  citizens 
who  had  done  the  state  some  distinguished  service.  See 
corona , 2. 

You  nymphs  call’d  Naiads,  of  the  windering  brooks, 

With  your  sedg’d  crowns.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Last  May  we  made  a crown  of  flowers. 

Tennyson,  May  Queen,  ii. 

2.  An  ornament  or  covering  for  the  head  worn 
as  a symbol  of  sovereignty.  Crowns  were  of  very 
varied  forms  till  heralds  devised  a regular  series  to  mark 
the  grades  of  rank,  from  the  imperial  crown  to  the  baron’s 
coronet..  (See  coronet*,  2.)  The  crown  of  England  is  a gold 

circle,  adorned  with  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones,  from  which  rise  alter- 
nately four  Maltese  crosses  and  four 
fleurs-de-lis.  From  the  tops  of  the 
crosses  spring  imperial  arches,  clos- 
ing under  a mound  and  cross.  Within 
the  crown  is  a crimson  velvet  cap 
with  an  ermine  border.  The  crown 
of  Charlemagne,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  imperial  treasury  of  Vienna, 
is  composed  of  eight  plates  of  gold, 
four  large  and  four  small,  connected 
by  binges.  The  large  plates  are  stud- 
ded with  precious  stones,  the  front 
one  being  surmounted  with  a cross ; 
the  smaller  ones,  placed  alternately 
with  these,  are  ornamented  with  enamels  representing 
Solomon,  David,  Hezekiah,  and  Isaiah,  and  Christ  seated 
between  two  flaming  seraphim.  The  Austrian  crown  is 
a sort  of  cleft  tiara,  having  in  the  middle  a semicircle  of 
gold  supporting  a 
mound  and  cross ; 
the  tiara  rests  on 
a circle  with  pen- 
dants like  those 
of  a miter.  The 
Russian  crown  is 
a modified  form 
of  the  same  im- 
perial crown.  The 
royal  crown  of 
France  is  a circle 
ornamented  with 
eight  fleurs-de- 
lis,  from  which 
rise  as  many  quar- 
ter-circles closing 
under  a double 
fleur-de-lis.  The 
triple  crown  of 
the  popes  is  more 
commonly  called 
the  tiara.  (See 
diadem.)  In  her- 
aldry the  crown  is  used  as  a bearing  in  many  forms.  When 
a coronet  or  open  crown  is  used  to  alter  or  differentiate 
a bearing,  whether  on  the  escutcheon  or  as  a crest  or  sup- 
porter, it  is  not  blazoned  by  itself,  but  the  bearing  is  said  to 
be  crowned ; when  it  is  placed  around  the  neck  of  an  ani 
mal,  the  animal  is  said  to  be  gorged. 

3e  come  to  3oure  kyngdom  er  3e  3oure-self  knewe, 
Crouned  with  a croune  that  kyng  vnder  heuene 
Mi3te  not  a better  haue  boii3te,  as  I trowe. 

Richard  the  Bedeless,  L 33. 

3.  Figuratively,  regal  power;  royalty;  kingly 
government. 

Thou  wert  born  as  near  a crown  as  he. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  False  One,  iv.  3. 

A very  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  was  then  taken  by 
the  lords,  who  swore  ...  to  do  their  best  to  secure  the 
crown  to  the  male  line  of  the  king’s  descendants. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 353. 

4.  The  wearer  of  a crown;  the  sovereign  as 
head  of  the  state. 

From  all  neighbour  crowns 
Alliance.  Tennyson,  (Enone. 

5.  Honorary  distinction ; reward ; guerdon. 

Look  down,  you  gods, 

And  on  this  couple  drop  a blessed  crown. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
Let  merit  crowns,  and  justice  laurels  give, 

But  let  me  happy  by  your  pity  live. 

Dryden,  Epistles. 

6.  A crowning  honor  or  distinction ; an  exalt- 
ing attribute  or  condition. 

A virtuous  woman  is  a crown  to  her  husband.  Prov.  xii.  4. 

The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 

Where  the  actors  of  mischief  are  a nation,  there  and 
amongst  them  to  live  well  is  a crown  of  immortal  co* 
mendation.  Ford,  Line  of  ' 


i.  Imperial  Crown  (Charlemagne’s). 
Austrian  Crown.  3.  Russian  Crown. 
French  Crown. 


crown 

7.  The  top  or  highest  part  of  something ; the 
uppermost  part  or  eminence,  likened  to  a 
crown. 

One  of  the  shining  winged  powers 
Showed  me  vast  cliffs  with  crown  of  towers. 

Tennyson , Stanzas  pub.  in  The  Keepsake,  1851. 

It  [the  tower]  is  the  crown  of  the  whole  mass  of  build- 
ings rising  from  the  water. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  211. 
Specifically— (a)  The  top  part  of  the  head;  hence,  the 
head  itself. 

I’ll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoulders. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  2. 
Hurled  the  pine-cones  down  upon  him, 

Struck  him  on  his  brawny  shoulders, 

On  his  crown  defenceless  struck  him. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xviii. 
(6)  The  top  of  a hat  or  other  covering  for  the  head. 

The  chief  officers  of  Berne,  for  example,  are  known  by 
the  croivns  of  their  hats,  which  are  much  deeper  than 
those  of  an  inferior  character. 

JLddison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  527. 

(c)  The  summit  of  a mountain  or  other  elevated  object. 

The  steepy  crown 

Of  the  bare  mountains.  Dryden,  .Eneid. 

(d)  The  end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  or  the  point  from 
which  the  arms  proceed ; the  part  where  the  arms  are 
joined  to  the  shank.  See  cut  under  anchor.  ( e ) In  lapi- 
daries' work , the  part  of  a cut  gem  above  the  girdle.  See 
cut  under  brilliant.  (/)  In  mech.,  any  terminal  flat  mem- 
ber of  a structure,  (g)  In  arch.,  the  uppermost  member 
of  a cornice ; the  corona  or  larmier.  ( h ) The  face  of  an 
anvil,  m The  highest  or  central  part  of  a road,  cause- 
way, bridge,  etc. 

On  the  crown  of  the  bridge  he  turned  his  horse. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorua  Doone,  p.  326. 
(f)  The  crest,  as  of  a bird. 

8.  Completion ; consummation ; highest  or 
most  perfect  state ; acme. 

Make  Cressid’s  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus ! Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  2. 

This  is  truth  the  poet  sings, 

That  a sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 
things.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

The  natives  regarded  it  [the  temple  of  Claudius]  as  the 
crown  of  their  slavery,  and  complained  that  the  country 
was  exhausted  in  providing  cattle  for  the  sacrifices. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  308. 

9.  A little  circle  shaved  on  the  top  of  the  head 
as  a mark  of  ecclesiastical  office  or  distinction ; 
the  tonsure. 

Suche  that  ben  preestes, 

That  have  nother  konnynge  ne  kyn,  bote  a corone  one 
[only].  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiv.  113. 

10.  That  part  of  a tooth  which  appears  above 
the  gum ; especially,  that  part  of  a molar  tooth 
which  opposes  the  same  part  of  a tooth  of  the 
opposite  jaw. 

The  teeth  of  reptiles,  with  few  exceptions,  present  a 
simple  conical  form,  with  the  crown  more  or  less  curved. 

Owen,  Anat. 

11.  In  geom.,  the  area  inclosed  between  two 
concentric  circles. — 12.  In  bot.,  a circle  of 
appendages  on  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  etc. 
See  corona , 6. — 13.  A coin  generally  bearing 
a crown  or  a crowned  head  on  the  reverse.  The 
English  crown  is 
worth  5 Shillings 
or  81.22,  and  was 
issued  by  Edward 
VI.  in  1551,  and 
by  his  successors. 

The  obverse  type 
of  the  crowns 
of  Edward  VI., 

James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.  is  the 
king  on  horse- 
back, but  from 
Charles  II.  to  Vic- 
toria the  obverse 
type  is  the  head  of 
the  king  or  queen. 

The  rare  piece 
known  as  the 
Oxford  crown 
was  made,  under 
Charles  I.,  by  the 
engraver  Raw- 
lins, and  bears 
on  the  obverse  a 
small  view  of  Ox- 
ford, in  addition 
to  the  ordinary 
type.  The  peti- 
tion-crown is  a 
pattern  or  trial- 
piece  for  a crown 
of  Charles  II., 
bearing  the  peti- 
tion of  its  en- 
graver, Thomas 
Simon,  praying 
the  king  to  com- 
pare the  coin  with 
the  crown  of  the 
Dutch  engraver 

John  Roettier,  by  Reverse, 

whom  Simon  had  Crown  of  Charles  II.,  British  Museum, 
been  superseded  ( size  of  the  original. ) 


Obverse. 


Petition-crown  of  Master  Thomas  Simon, 
British  Museum.  (Size  of  the  original.) 
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at  the  English  mint.  The  crown  of  the  rose , crown  of  the 
double  rose,  double  crown , Britain-crown,  and  thistle-crown 
were  English  gold 
coins.  The  crown 
of  the  rose  was 
first  introduced 
by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1526,  and  was 
made  current  for 
4s.  6 d.  The 

crowns  of  Den- 
mark, Norway, 
and  Sweden  are 
now  worth  26.8 
cents.  The  old 
crown  of  Den- 
mark was  4 marks 
of  crown  money, 
or  81.23.  The 
crown  of  Holland 
was  87  cents ; that 
of  Brabant,  $1.07 ; 
that  of  France, 

$1.12  (that  is,  the 
6cu  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  the  old  4cu  de  la 
couronne , properly  so  called,  varied  from  $1.50  to  $2.20); 
that  of  Bern,  90  cents ; that  of  Zurich,  89  cents ; that  of 
Basel,  85  cents.  The  new  Austrian  gold  crown  is  worth 
20.3  cents.  Twenty-crown  and  ten-crown  pieces  are 
coined.  The  German  double-crown  is  the  20-mark  gold 
piece  and  the  half-crown  the  6-mark  gold  piece.  See 
krone.  The  name  was  also  often  used  in  English  to  trans- 
late the  Italian  scudo. 

14.  (a)  In  Great  Britain,  a printing-paper  of 
the  size  15  X 20  inches;  so  called  from  the 
water-mark  of  a crown,  once  given  exclusively 
to  this  size.  (&)  In  the  United  States,  a writ- 
ing-paper of  the  size  15  X 19  inches. — 15. 
Naut.,  a kind  of  knot  made  with  the  strands  of 
a rope.  See  crown , v.  t.,  9.— Antique  crown,  in  her. 
See  antique. — Archduke’s  crown,  in  her. , a circle  of  gold 
adorned  with  eight  strawberry-leaves,  and  closed  by  two 
arches  of  gold  set  with  pearls  meeting  in  a globe  crossed, 
as  in  an  emperor’s  crown. — Atef-crown.  See  atef. — Cap 
in  crown.  See  capi.— Celestial  crown.  See  celestial. 
—Civic  crown.  See  civic.—  Clerk  of  the  crown.  See 
clerk.— Crown  Derby  porcelain.  See  porcelain.— Crown 
escapement.  See  escapement.— Crown  of  aberration. 
See  aberration.—  Crown  of  an  arch,  ill  arch.,  the  vertex 
or  highest  point.—  Crown  of  a root,  in  hot.,  the  summit 
of  the  root  from  which  the  stem  arises ; the  collum.— 
Crown  of  cups.  See  couronne  des  tasses,  under  couronne. 
—Crown  problem,  the  problem  which  King  Hiero  set 
to  Archimedes : namely,  to  ascertain  whether  a crown  os- 
tensibly made  of  gold  was  or  was  not  alloyed  with  silver, 
and,  if  it  was,  with  how  much.  Archimedes  is  said  to  have 
solved  the  problem  by  immersing  the  crown  in  water,  but 
whether  by  observing  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  or, 
as  seems  more  probable,  by  ascertaining  the  loss  of  weight, 
is  a point  of  disagreement  among  the  authorities.— Mural 
crown.  See  mural.—  Naval  crown,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  a crown  adorned  with  figures  of  prows  of  ships, 
and  conferred  on  a naval  commander  who  had  gained  a 
signal  victory,  or  on  the  person  who  first  boarded  an  ene- 
my's ship.  In  heraldry  the  naval  crown  is  formed  of  the 
sterns  and  square  sails  of  ships  placed  alternately  upon  the 
circle  or  fillet.— Northern  Crown.  See  Corona  Borea- 
lis, under  corona.—  Obsidional  crown,  in  Rom.  antiq.,  a 
wreath  made  of  grass,  given  to  him  who  held  out  a siege 
or  caused  one  to  be  raised. — Order  Of  the  Crown,  the 
title  of  several  honorary  orders  founded  by  sovereigns 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  each  including  as  part  of  its 
name  that  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  (a)  The  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Bavaria,  founded  by  King  Maximilian  Jo- 
seph I.  in  1808.  It  is  granted  to  persons  who  have  attained 
distinction  in  the  civil  service  of  the  state.  (b)  The  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  India,  founded  in  1878  for  ladies,  at 
the  time  of  the  assumption  by  Queen  Victoria  of  the  title 
Empress  of  India.  It  includes  a number  of  Indian  women 
of  the  highest  rank,  (c)  The  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy, 
founded  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1868.  (d)  The  Order 
of  the  Croton  of  Prussia,  founded  by  King  William  I.  on 
his  coronation  in  1861.  (e)  The  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Ru- 
mania, founded  by  King  Charles  on  assuming  the  royal 
title  in  1881.  (/)  The  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Saxony, 

founded  by  King  Frederick  Augustus  in  1807,  soon  after 
his  assumption  of  the  kingly  title.  It  is  of  but  one  class, 
and  limited  to  persons  of  high  rank,  (g)  The  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Siam,  founded  in  1869.  (h)  The  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Wurtemberg,  founded  by  King  William  I.  in 
1818.— Papal  crown.  See  tiara.— Pleas  of  the  crown. 
See  capital  offense,  under  capital l. — Southern  Crown. 
See  Corona  Australis,  under  corona.  — To  keep  the 
crown  of  the  causey,  to  go  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
or  street;  hence,  to  appear  openly,  with  credit  and  re- 
spectability. [Scotch.] 

Truth  in  Scotland  shall  keep  the  croum  of  the  causey  yet. 

Rutherford,  Letters,  II.  24. 
To  take  the  crown  of  the  causey,  to  appear  with  pride 
and  self-assurance.  [Scotch.] 

My  friends  they  are  proud,  an’  my  mither  is  saucy, 

My  oulde  auntie  taks  ay  the  crown  o'  the  causie. 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  93. 

II.  a.  Relating  to,  pertaining  to,  or  connect- 
ed with  the  crown  or  royal  possessions  and  au- 
thority: as,  the  crown  jewels Crown  agent,  in 

Scotland,  the  agent  or  solicitor  who,  under  the  lord  advo- 
cate, takes  charge  of  criminal  proceedings.—  Crown  bark. 
See  bark*.—  Crown  cases  reserved,  criminal  causes  re- 
served on  questions  of  law  for  the  consideration  of  the 
judges.  [Eng.]  — Crown  colony.  See  colony.—  Crown 
court,  in  Eng.  law,  the  court  in  which  the  crown  or  crim- 
inal business  of  an  assize  is  transacted.— Crown  debt, 
in  England,  a debt  due  to  the  crown,  whose  claim  ranks 
before  that  of  all  other  creditors,  and  may  be  enforced  by  a 
summary  process  called  an  extent.—  Crown  or  demesne 
lands,  the  lands,  estate,  or  other  real  property  belonging 
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to  the  crown  or  sovereign.  The  lands  belonging  to  the 
British  crown  are  now  usually  surrendered  to  the  country 
at  the  beginning  of  every  sovereign’s  reign,  in  return  for 
an  allowance  fixed  at  a certain  amount  for  the  reign  by 
Parliament.  They  are  placed  under  commissioners,  and 
the  revenue  derived  from  them  becomes  part  of  the  con- 
solidated fund. 

The  additional  allowances  thus  granted  by  Parliament 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  amount  to  an  annual  charge  of 
£156,000 ; and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Crown  lands 
alone  surrendered  to  Parliament  yield  an  annual  income 
of  nearly  £880,000,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  charge  upon 
the  nation  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  Royalty  is  by 
no  means  extravagant,  as  interested  persons  would  some- 
times have  us  believe. 

A.  Fonblanque,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  15. 
Crown  law,  that  part  of  the  common  law  of  England 
which  is  applicable  to  criminal  matters.—  Crown  lawyer, 
in  England,  a lawyer  in  the  service  of  the  crown  ; a law- 
yer who  takes  cognizance  of  criminal  cases.— Crown  Of- 
fice, in  England,  a department  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  It  takes  cognizance  of 
criminal  causes,  from  high  treason  down  to  trivial  misde- 
meanors and  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  office  is  com- 
monly called  the  crown  side  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench.—  Crown  solicitor,  in  Great  Britain,  in  state  pros- 
ecutions, the  solicitor  who  prepares  the  prosecution.  In 
England  this  is  done  by  the  solicitor  to  the  treasury.  In 
Ireland  a solicitor  is  attached  to  each  circuit,  who  gets 
*up  every  case  for  the  crown  in  criminal  prosecutions, 
crown  (kroun),  v.  t.  [(a)  < ME.  crownen , crou- 
nien , crunien  (in  contr.  form)  = D.  kroonen  = 
MLG.  LG.  kronen  = MHG.  G.  kronen  (but  OHG. 
chronon , cor  on  on)  = Icel.  kruna  = Sw.  krona  = 
Dan.  krone ; ( b ) ME.,  in  full  form,  corownen , 
corounen , coronen , < OF.  coroner , F.  couronner  = 
Pr.  Sp.  coronar  =Pg.  coroar = It.  coronare,  < L. 
coronare , crown;  from  the  noun,  ME.  crowne , 
etc.,  L.  corona : see  crown , n.~\  1.  To  bestow  a 
crown  or  garland  upon ; place  a garland  upon 
the  head  of. 

Hast  thou  with  myrtle-leaf  crown'd  him,  O pleasure? 

M.  Arnold,  A Modern  Sappho. 

There’s  a crotchet  for  you,  reader,  round  and  full  as  any 
prize  turnip  ever  yet  crowned  witli  laurels  by  great  agri- 
cultural societies  ! De  Quiticey,  Secret  Societies,  L 

2.  To  invest  with  or  as  if  with  a regal  crown ; 
hence,  to  invest  with  regal  dignity  and  power. 

If  you  will  elect  by  my  advice, 

Crown  him,  and  say,  “ Long  live  our  emperor  1” 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  2. 

3.  To  cover  as  if  with  a crown. 

Sleep,  that  mortal  sense  deceives. 

Crown  thine  eyes  and  ease  thy  pain. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  2. 

4.  To  confer  honor,  reward,  or  dignity  upon; 
recompense  ; dignify ; distinguish ; adorn. 

Thou  . . . hast  cTovmed  him  with  glory  and  honour. 

Ps.  viii.  5. 

Urge  your  success ; deserve  a lasting  name, 

She’ll  crown  a grateful  and  a constant  flame. 

Roscommon,  On  Translated  Verse. 

5.  To  form  the  topmost  or  finishing  part  of; 
terminate;  complete;  fill  up,  as  a bowl  with 
wine;  consummate;  perfect. 

He  said  no  more,  but  crown'd  a bowl  unbid  ; 

The  laughing  nectar  overlook’d  the  lid. 

Dryden,  Iliad,  i.  784. 

Crown'd 

A happy  life  with  a fair  death. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

To  crown  the  whole,  came  a proposition  embodying  the 
three  requests.  Motley. 

6.  Milit.y  to  effect  a lodgment  and  establish 
works  upon,  as  the  crest  of  the  glacis  or  the 
summit  of  a breach. — 7.  In  the  game  of  check- 
ers, to  make  a king  of,  or  mark  as  a king : said 
of  placing  another  piece  upon  the  top  of  one 
that  has  been  moved  into  an  opponents  king- 
row.  See  checker^,  3. — 8f.  To  mark  -with  the 
tonsure,  as  a sign  of  admission  to  the  priest- 
hood. 

Should  no  clerk  be  crouned  bote  yf  he  ycome  were 
Of  franklens  and  free  men.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  63. 

9.  Naut.,  to  form  into  a sort  of  knot,  as  a 
rope,  by  passing  the 
strands  over  and  un- 
der one  another, 
crown-antler 
(kroun ' ant  “ ler),  n. 

The  topmost  branch 
or  antler  of  the  horn 
of  a stag.  See  antler . 
crown-arch  (kroun'- 
arch),  n.  The  arched 
plate  which  supports 
the  crown-sheet  of 
the  fire-box  of  a 
boiler. 

crownationt,  ft.  [A  var.  of  coronation  (cf. 
cr owner2,  var.  of  coroner),  as  if  directly  < crown 
+ - ation .]  Coronation. 


A Three-stranded  Rope  Crowned. 
a shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
strands  before,  and  b after  hiuling 
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This  book  was  given  the  king  and  I at  our  crownation. 
Marie  R.  Quoted  in  N.  and,  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  616. 

crown-badge  (kroun 'baj),  n.  A device  or  cog- 
nizance worn  in  England  by  certain  officials  de- 
pending immediately  upon  the  sovereign,  it 
is  sometimes  an  open  crown,  and  sometimes  a rose  or 
other  royal  emblem  surmounted  or  crossed  by  a crown. 
The  yeomen  of  the  guard  (beefeaters)  wear  such  a device 
embroidered  on  the  breast. 

crown-bar  (kroun'bar),  n.  One  of  the  bars  on 
which  the  crown-sheet  of  a locomotive  rests, 
crown-beard  (kroun 'berd),  n.  A name  for 
species  of  Verbesina,  a genus  of  coarse  com- 
posites, chiefly  Mexican, 
crown-crane  (kroun'kran),  n.  The  demoiselle, 
Anthropoides  virgo. 

crowned  (kround),p.  a.  [Pp.  of  crown,  r.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a sovereign;  sovereign; 
consummate. 

Min  herte,  to  pitous  and  to  nice, 

A1  innocent  of  his  crowned  malice,  . . . 

Graunted  him  love. 

Chaucer,  Squire’s  Tale,  1.  518. 

2.  In zofil.,  coronate ; cristate;  crested;  having 
the  top  of  the  head  marked  or  distinguished  in 
any  way,  as  by  color,  texture,  or  size  of  the 
hairs,  feathers,  etc. : as,  the  ruby -crowned  wren. 
— 3.  In  her. : (a)  Having  a crown  or  coronet 
on  the  head,  as  an  animal  used  as  a bearing: 
when  the  kind  of  crown  is  not  specially  men- 
tioned, it  is  supposed  to  be  a ducal  coronet. 
(b)  Surmounted  or  surrounded  by  a crown : said 
of  bearings  other  than  animals,  as  a cross,  a 
bend,  or  the  like.  Also  couronnd. — 4f.  So  hurt 
or  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a fall  or  any  other 
accident  that  the  hair  falls  off  and  does  not 

grow  again:  said  of  a horse.  Bailey Crowned 

cup.  fa)  A cup  surmounted  by  a garland.  (6)  A bumper ; 
a cup  so  full  of  liquor  that  the  contents  rise  above  the  sur- 
face like  a crown.  Fares. 

He  shall,  unpledged,  carouze  one  crowned  cup 
To  all  these  ladies’  health.  Chapman,  All  Fools. 

crow-needles  (kro'ne//dlz),  n.  Venus’s-comb, 
Scandix  Pecten-Veneris,  an  apiaceous  plant  of 
Europe : so  called  from  the  long  beaks  of  the 
fruit.  Also  crake-needles. 
crowner1  (krou'ner),  n.  [<  crown,  «.,  + -er1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  crowns  or  completes. 

O thou  mother  of  delights, 

Crowner  of  all  happy  nights. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  v.  1. 
crowner2!  (krou'ner),  n.  [Appar.  < crown  + 
-er1,  but  really  a modification  of  coroner,  ult.  < 
L.  (LL.)  coronator,  lit.  one  who  crowns,  equiv. 
to  coronarius , pertaining  to  a crown,  hence  a 
crown  officer:  see  coroner.']  A coroner.  See 
coroner. 

The  crowner  hath  sate  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian 
burial.  Shak.}  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Crowner’s  quest,  an  old  variation  of  coroner's  inquest, 
now  often  used  humorously,  especially  in  the  phrase 
crowner' s quest  law,  implying  irregular  procedure,  or  dis- 
regard of  the  settled  forms  or  principles  of  law. 
crowner3  (krou'ner),  n.  Same  as  croonach . 
crow-nest,  n.  See  crow's-nest. 
crow-net  (kro'net),  n.  A net  for  catching  wild 
fowl.  [Eng.] 

crownett  (krou'net),  n . [A  var.  of  cronet , coro- 
net, accom.  coronet  to  crown:  see  coronet , cor - 
nefi.]  1.  A coronet. 

The  High  Priest  disguised  with  a great  skinne,  his  head 
hung  round  with  little  skinnes  of  Weasills  and  other  Ver- 
miue,  with  a crownet  of  Feathers. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  764. 

Another  might  have  had 
Perhaps  the  hurdle,  or  at  least  the  axe, 

For  what  I have  this  crownet,  robes,  and  wax. 

B.  Jonson,  Fall  of  Mortimer,  i.  1. 
2.  A crowning  aim  or  result ; ultimate  reward. 

Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  iv.  10. 

crown-face  (kroun 'fas),  n.  A face  of  a poly- 
hedron produced  by  the  removal  of  a summit 
not  in  the  base.  Kirkman,  1855. 
crown-gate  (kroun 'gat),  n.  The  head  gate  of 
a canal-lock.  E.  H.  Knight. 
crown-glass  (kroun'glas'),  n.  A good  quality 
of  common  blown  window-glass  as  distin- 
guished from  broad  or  cylinder-glass,  it  is 
formed  by  the  process  of  flashing  (which  see).  Now 
largely  superseded  by  cylinder-glass.  See  glass. 

We  embarked  on  the  Main,  and  went  by  Lohr  belonging 
to  Mentz;  near  it  there  is  a manufacture  of  crown  glass, 
which  they  make  eight  feet  long  and  five  wide. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  216. 

Croum  glass  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury,  the  only  form  of  window  glass  made  in  Great  Brit- 
ain- Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  660. 

crown-grafting  (kroun'grafrting),  n.  See  graft- 
ing, 1. 
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crown-head  (kroun'hed),  n.  In  the  game  of 
checkers,  the  first  row  of  squares  on  either  side 
of  the  hoard;  the  king-row.  See  checker 1,  3. 
crown-imperial  (kroun 'im-pe'ri-al),  n.  A lili- 
aceous garden-plant,  Fritillaria  imperialis,  cul- 
tivated for  its  flowers.  It  bears  a number  of 
pendent  flowers  collected  into  a whorl. 

Bold  oxlips,  and 

The  crown-imperial.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

crowning  (krou'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  crouninge , co- 
rouninge,  etc.;  verbal  n.  of  crown , v,]  1.  The 

act  or  ceremony  of  investing  with  a crown  or 
regal  authority  and  dignity ; coronation. 

I mean,  your  voice  — for  crowning  of  the  king. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  4. 
The  first  of  all  his  knights. 

Knighted  by  Arthur  at  his  crowning. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

2f.  The  tonsure  of  the  clergy. 

Bisshopes  and  bachilers  bothe  maisters  and  doctors, 
That  han  cure  vnder  cryst  and  crovmynge  in  tokne. 

Piers  Plowtnan  (C),  i.  86. 

3.  Something  that  crowns,  terminates,  or  fin- 
ishes. (a)  In  arch. , that  which  tops  or  terminates  a mem- 
ber or  any  ornamental  work.  ( b ) Naut.,  the  finishing 
part  of  a knot  or  interweaving  of  the  strands.  See  crown, 
n.,  15. 

4.  Something  convex  at  the  top : as,  the  crown- 
ing or  crown  of  a causeway;  specifically,  the 
bulge  or  swell  in  the  center  of  a hand-pulley. — 

5.  In  fort.,  a position  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis 
secured  by  the  besiegers  by  means  of  the  sap 
or  otherwise.  It  is  protected  by  a parapet,  and  places 
the  besiegers  in  a situation  to  become  masters  of  the  cov- 
ered way. 

crowning  (krou'ning),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  crown , t?.] 
Completing;  perfecting;  finishing. 

A crowning  mercy.  Cromwell. 

The  crowning  act  of  a long  career. 

Buckle , Civilization,  I.  i. 

CTOWnland  (kroun'land),  n.  [<  crown  + land; 
= Q.  kronland .]  One  of  the  nineteen  great  ad- 
ministrative provinces  into  which  the  present 
empire  of  Austria-Hungary  is  divided, 
crownless  (kroun'les),  a.  [<  crown  + -less.'] 
Destitute  of  a crown ; without  a sovereign 
head  or  sovereign  power. 

The  Niobe  of  nations  ! there  she  stands, 

Childless  and  croitmless,  in  her  voiceless  woe. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  79. 

crownlet  (kroun'let),  n.  [<  crown  + -let.]  A 
small  crown.  Scott. 

crown-net  (kroun'net),  n.  A particular  variety 
of  fishing-net. 

crown-palm  (kroun'piim),  n.  A tall  palm  of 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  Englerophcenix  Cari- 
bsea,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  drupaceous  fruit, 
allied  to  the  cocoanut-palm. 
crown-paper  (kroun'pa/per), ».  Same  as  crown, 

*14. 

crown-piece  (kroun'pes),  n.  1.  A British  silver 
coin  worth  five  shillings,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a 
pound  sterling.  See  crown,  n.,  13. — 2.  A strap 
in  a "bridle,  head-stall,  or  halter,  which  passes 
over  the  head  of  the  horse  and  is  secured  by 
buckles  to  the  clieek-straps. 

Crown-pigeon  (kroun'pij'on),  n.  A pigeon  of 
the  genus  Goura,  as  G.  coronata  of  New  Guinea, 
crown-post  (kroun'post),  n.  In  building,  a post 
which  stands  upright  between  two  principal 
rafters,  and  from  which  proceed  struts  or  braces 
to  the  middle  of  each  rafter.  Also  called  king- 
post, king’s-piece,  joggle-piece. 
crown-prince  (kroun'prins'),  n.  The  eldest 
son  or  other  heir  apparent  of  a monarch:  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  German  princes  (trans- 
lating German  kronprinz).  [Commonly  as  two 
words.] 

crown-saw  (kroun'sa),  n.  A circular  saw  form- 
ed by  cutting  teeth  in  the  edge  of  a 
cylinder,  as  the  surgeons’  trepan, 
crown-scab  (kroun'skah),  n.  A pain- 
ful cancerous  sore  on  a horse’s  hoof, 
crown-sheet  (kroun ' shet),  n.  The 
plate  whieh  forms  the  upper  part  of 
the  fir-e-box  of  the  furnace" of  a steam- 

boiler.  Crown-saw. 

crown-shell  (kroun'shel),  n.  A barnacle, 
crown-sparrow  (kroun'spar''/6),  n.  An  Ameri- 
can finch  of  the  genus  Zonotrichia,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  of  large  size  among 
sparrows,  having  the  crown  conspicuously  col- 
ored, whence  the  name.  The  best-known  are  the 
common  white-crowned  and  white-throated  sparrows  of 
eastern  North  America,  Z.  leucophrys  and  Z.  albicollis ; 
the  golden-crowned  sparrow  is  Z.  coronata  of  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  continent.  Harris’s  or  the  black-crowned  spar- 
row of  the  Missouri  and  other  interior  regions  is  Z.  har- 
risi. 


Carduus  erio- 


Crown-wheel  of 
Watch. 


Crown-work. 


croze 

crown-summit  (kroun'sum//it),  n.  A summit 
of  a polyhedron  lying  only  in  crown-faces — 
that  is,  not  on  a face  collateral  or  synacral  with 
the  base. 

crown-thistle  (kroun'thisH),  n. 
phorus,  a species  of  thistle, 
crown-tile  (kroun' til),  n.  1.  A 
flat  tile;  a plain  tile. — 2.  A 
large  bent  or  arched  tile,  usu- 
ally called  a hip-  or  ridge-tile. 

Such  tiles  are  used  to  finish  roofs  which 
are  covered  with  either  pan-tiles  or  flat 
tiles.  Compare  crest-tile. 
crown-valve  (kroun'valv),  n.  A 
dome-shaped  valve  which  is  ver- 
tically reciprocated  over  a slot- 
ted box. 

Crown-wheel  (kroun'hwel),  n. 

A wheel  having  cogs  or  teeth 
set  at  right  angles  with  its 
plane,  as,  in  certain  watches, 
the  wheel  that  is  next  the 
crown  and  drives  the  balance. 

It  is  also  called  a contrate  wheel 
+or  face-wheel. 
crown-work  (kroun'werk),  n.  In  fort.,  an  out- 
work running  into  the  field,  consisting  of  two 
demi-bastions  (a  a) 
at  the  extremes,  and 
an  entire  bastion  (6) 
in  the  middle,  with 
curtains  (c  e).  It  is 
designed  to  secure  a 
hill  or  other  advan- 
tageous post  and 
cover  the  other 
works. 

crow-quill  (kro'kwil),  n.  A crow’s  feather  out 
into  a pen,  used  where  fine  writing  is  required, 
as  in  lithography,  tracing,  etc. ; also,  a fine 
metallic  pen  imitating  the  quill, 
crow-roost  (kro'rost),  n.  A place  where  crows 
in  large  numbers  come  to  roost.  See  crow2. 
crow’s-bill  (kroz'bil),  n.  In  surg.,  a form  of 
forceps  used  in  extracting  bullets  and  other 
^foreign  substances  from  wounds, 
crow’s-foot  (kroz'fut),  n.  1 . A wrinkle  appear- 
ing with  age  under  and  around  the  outer  comer 
of  the  eye : generally  used  in  the  plural. 

So  longe  mot  ye  ly  ve  and  alle  prou,de. 

Til  crowes  feet  ben  growen  under  youre  eye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  403. 

Whose  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart  was  dry, 

Made  wet  the  crafty  crowsfoot  round  his  eye. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 
2.  In  mech.,  a device  for  holding  the  drill-rod 
of  a tube-well  in  position  while 
it  is  fitted  to  a new  section  of  the 
drill. — 3.  Milit.,  a caltrop. — 4. 

A three-pointed  silk  embroidery- 
stitch,  often  put  on  the  comers  of 
pockets  and  elsewhere  for  orna- 
ment— Crow’s-foot  lever.  See  lever. 
crow-shrike  (kro'shrik),  n.  A 
bird  of  the  subfamily  Gymnorhi- 
nince ; a piping  crow.  Gymnorhina 
tibicen  is  an  example.  Other  genera  are  Stre- 
pera  and  Craeticus. 

crow-silk  (kro'silk),  n.  A name  of  various  con- 
fervaoeous  alga),  from  their  fine  thread-like  fila- 
+ments. 

crow’s-nest,  crow-nest  (kroz'-,  kro'nest),  n. 
A barrel  or  box  fitted  up  on  the  maintopmast- 
crosstrees  or  maintopgallant-crosstrees  of  an 
arctic  or  whaling  vessel,  for  the  shelter  of  the 
lookout  man.  Also  called  bird’s-nest. 

Lieutenant  Colwell  took  liis  post  in  the  crow's-nest  with 
the  mate.  Schley  and  Soley,  Rescue  of  Greely,  p.  69. 

crow-steps  (kro'steps),  n.  pi.  [<  crow 2 + step. 
Cl.  corbie-steps.]  Same  as  corbie-steps.  [Rarely 
in  the  singular.  J 

The  houses  have  the  old  crow-step  on  the  gable,  a series 
of  narrow  stairs  whereby  the  little  sweeps  in  times  past 
were  wont  to  scale  the  chimneys. 

^ The  Century,  XXVII.  331. 

crowstone  (kro'ston),  n.  1.  The  top  stone  of 
the  gable-end  of  a house. — 2.  A hard,  smooth, 
flinty  gritstone.  [North.  Eng.] 
crowth  (krouth),  n.  Same  as  crowd2. 
crow-toe  (kro'to),  ii.  A plant,  the  Lotus  corn i- 
culatus,  so  called  from  its  claw-shaped  spread- 
ing pods : commonly  as  a plural,  crow-toes. 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 

Milton , Lycidas,  1.  143. 

croylstone  (kroil'ston),  n.  Crystallized  cauk. 
Woodward. 

croze  (kroz),  n.  [Earlier  written  crowes,  croes; 
origin  unknown.]  1.  The  cross-groove  in  the 


a.  Crow’s-foot. 
b.  Section  of 
Crow’s-foot. 


Coopers’  Croze. 


1.  To  make  a croze  or 

2.  In  hat-making,  to  re- 


croze 

staves  of  a cask  or  barrel  in  which  the  edge 
of  the  head  is  inserted. — 2.  A coopers’  tool  for 
cutting  a cross-groove 
in  staves  for  the  head  of 
a cask.  It  resembles  a 
circular  plane, 
croze  (kroz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  crozed,  ppr. 
orozing.  [<  croze,  n.] 
groove  in,  as  a barrel.— 
fold  (a  hat-body)  so  that  different  surfaces  may 
in  turn  be  presented  to  the  action  of  the  felt- 
* ing-machine. 

crozier,  crosier  (kro'zher),  n.  [<  ME.  croser, 
crocer,  croyser,  croycer,  < OF.  croeier,  crossier, 
crosser  (ML.  crociarius),  < croce,  crosse,  a bish- 
op’s pastoral  staff:  see  cross 2.]  1.  A staff 

about  5 feet  long,  ending  in  a hook  or  curve, 
borne  by  or  before  a 
bishop  on  solemn  occa- 
sions. The  name  is  also 
incorrectly  applied  to  the 
staff  surmounted  by  an  or- 
namented cross  or  crucifix 
borne  before  an  archbishop 
on  similar  occasions.  The 
patriarch’s  staff  bears  a 
cross  with  two  transverse 
bars,  that  of  the  pope  one 
with  three.  See  patri- 
archal cross,  processional 
cross,  papal  cross,  under 
cross1. 

flis  [the  Bishop’s]  Episcopall 

Archbishops'  Crosses.  »‘a*e  “ llis  hand,  bending  round 
, . , . . at  the  toppe , called  by  us  English 

. .x* fro1"  to"lb  Arch-  mena  Crouier. 

Co ryat,  Crudities  I.  37. 
drawing  in  British  Mu-  Eut  instead  of  a parliament,  the 
Lord  Deputy  summoned  an  eccle- 
siastical assembly,  in  which  the 
rival  croziers  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  of  the  Primate  of  all 
Ireland  and  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  encountered  one  an- 
other in  his  presence. 

R.  IV.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix. 
2f.  One  who  bears  tho  crozier  or  the  cross ; a 
cross-bearer. 

The  canon  law  that  admitteth  the  crosier  to  beare  the 
crosse  before  his  archbishop  in  another  province. 

Holinshed,  Descrip,  of  Ireland,  an.  1311. 

3.  [cap.]  In  astron.,  a constellation,  the  South- 
ern Cross.  See  Crux,  2. 
croziered,  crosiered  (kro'zherd),  a.  [<  crozier, 
crosier,  + -ed2.]  Bearing  or  entitled  to  bear  a 
crozier:  as,  croziered  prelates, 
crozzle  (kroz'l),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  crozzil;  cf. 
crozzle,  v.]  A half -burnt  coal. 

The  spear-head  bears  marks  of  having  been  subjected 
to  a hot  fire,  the  point  especially  having  been  burnt  to  a 
crozzil.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  422. 

Crozzle  (kroz'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  crozzled, 
ppr.  crozzling.  [Cf.  crozzle,  n.]  To  bum  to  a 
coal;  char;  coke. 

Some  of  the  coal  is  of  a crozling  or  coking  nature. 

lire.  Diet.,  I.  823. 

cruces,  n.  Latin  plural  of  crux. 
crucial  (kro'shial),  a.  [<  F.  crucial,  < L.  as  if 
**crueialis,  < crux  ( cruc -),  a cross:  see  crass b] 
1.  Having  the  form  of  a cross;  transverse; 
intersecting;  decussating:  as,  a crucial  inci- 
sion.— 2.  In  anat.,  specifically  applied  to  two 
stout  decussating  ligaments  in  the  interior  of 
the  knee-joint,  connecting  the  spine  of  the  tibia 
with  the  intereondyloid  fossa  of  the  femur. — 

3.  Decisive,  as  between  two  hypotheses;  finally 
disproving  one  of  two  alternative  suppositions. 
This  meaning  of  the  word  is  derived  from  Bacon's  phrase 
instantia  crucis,  which  he  explains  as  a metaphor  from  a 
finger-post  (crux).  The  supposed  reference  to  a judicial 
“ test  of  the  cross,”  as  well  as  that  to  the  testing  of  metals 
in  a crucible,  which  different  writers  have  thought  they 
found  in  the  expression,  are  unknown  to  as  learned  a law- 
yer and  a chemist  as  Bacon  and  Boyle.  These  supposed 
derivations  have,  however.  Influenced  some  writers  in 
their  use  of  the  word. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  find  an  actually  crucial  in- 
stance of  a pure  morality  taught  as  an  infallible  revela- 
tion, and  so  in  time  ceasing  to  be  morality  for  that  reason 
alone.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  227. 

It  is  these  thousand  millions  that  will  put  to  a crucial 
test  the  absorbing  and  assimilating  powers  of  Christian- 
ity. Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  143. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a crucible ; like  a heated 
crucible  as  a utensil  of  chemical  analysis. 

And  from  the  imagination’s  crucial  heat 
Catch  up  their  men  and  women  all  a-flame 
For  action.  Mrs.  Drowning,  Aurora  Leigh,  v. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a cross  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  for  eliciting  the  truth ; exces- 
sively strict  and  severe : said  of  a proceeding 
of  inquiry.  [Bare.]  —Crucial ligaments.  See  def.  2. 
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crucian,  crusian  (krS'shian),  n.  [An  accom. 
form,  with  suffix  -ian,  = B.  karuts  (Kilian)  = 
Sw.  karussa,  Dan.  karusse  = G.  karausche,  for- 
merly karutsch,  also  karaz;  appar.  < F.  carassin 
(>  also  the  NL.  specific  name  carassius),  a cru- 
cian, = It.  coracino,  a crucian,  < L.  coracinus, 
< Gr.  uopaiuvoe,  a fish  like  a perch  (so  called  from 
its  black  color),  lit.  a young  raven,  dim.  of  ko- 
pa!;,  a raven:  see  coracine,  Corax.]  A short, 
thick,  broad  fish,  of  a deep-yellow  color,  the 
Carassius  carassius,  or  German  carp,  of  the  fam- 
ily Cyprinidce.  It  differs  from  the  common  carp  in 
having  no  barbels  at  its  mouth.  It  inhabits  lakes,,  ponds, 
and  sluggish  rivers  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
has  been  found  in  the  Thames  in  England.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent food-fish.  Also  called  Prussian  carp.  A variety  is 
known  as  C.  gibelio,  a name,  however,  also  applied  to  the 
true  crucian.  See  carp'Z. 


Crucian-carp  ( Carassius  carassius). 

crucian-carp  (kro'shian-kitrp),  rc.  A hook-name 
of  the  fish  Carassius  carassius  or  vulgaris,  the 
crucian. 

Crucianella  (krd"si-a-nel'fi),  v.  [NL.,  dim.  < 
L.  crux  {cruc-),  a cross:  so  called  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  leaves.]  A rubiaceous  genus 
of  herbs,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
with  slender  funnel-shaped  flowers.  C.  stylosa 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  crosswort. 

cruciatt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  crusade1. 
cruciate1  (kro'shi-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  eruct- 
ated, ppr.  cruciating.  [<  L.  (and  ML.)  cruciatus, 
pp.  of  cruciare,  torture  (in  ML.  also  to  mark 
with  a cross),  < crux  {cruc-),  a cross,  torture : 
see  cross1,  n.  and  v.,  and  cf.  cruciate 2,  crusade1, 
crusade 2.  Cf.  excruciate.]  To  torture;  torment; 
afflict  with  extreme  pain  or  distress ; excruci- 
ate. [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

They  vexed,  tormented,  and  cruciated  the  weake  con- 
sciences of  men.  Bp.  Bale,  On  Revelations,  i.  6. 

African  Panthers,  Hyrcan  Tigres  fierce,  . . 

Be  not  so  cruell,  as  who  violates 
Sacred  Humanity,  and  cruciates 
His  loyall  subiects. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  6. 

cruciate1  (kro'shi-at),  a.  [<  L.  cruciatus,  tor- 
mented (ML.  also  marked  with  a cross,  NL. 
also  cross-shaped,  cruciform),  pp.  of  cruciare : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  Tormented ; excruciated. 
[Bare.] 

Immediately  I was  so  cruciate,  that  I desired  . . . deth 
to  take  me.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  12. 

2.  In  hot. , having  the  form  of  a cross  with  equal 
arms,  as  the  flowers  of  mustard, 
etc. ; cruciform : applied  also  to 
tetraspores  of  red  marine  algte. 
See  tetraspore. — 3.  In  zdol.,  cru- 
cial or  cruciform ; crossed  or 
cross-shaped ; specifically,  in  en- 
tom.,  crossing  each  other  diago- 
nally, in  repose,  as  the  wings 
of  many  hymenopterous  insects 
and  the  hemelytra  of  the  Hete- 
roptera. — Cruciate  anther,  an  anther  attached  to  the 
filament  at  the  middle,  and  with  the  free  extremities  sagit- 
tate.— Cruciate  prothorax  or  pronotum,  in  entom.,  a 
prothorax  or  pronotum  having  two  strongly  elevated 
lines  or  crests  which  approach  each  other  angularly  in  the 
middle,  forming  a figure  something  like  a St.  Andrew’s 
cross,  as  in  certain  Orthoptera. 

cruciate2t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  crusade1. 
cruciate-complicate  (kro'shi-at-kom'pli-kat), 
a.  In  entom.,  folded  at  the  ends  and  crossed 
one  over  the  other  on  the  abdomen,  as  the  wings 
in  many  Coleoptera. 

cruciate-incumbent  (kr8'shi-at-in-kum'bent), 
a.  In  entom.,  laid  flat  on  the  back,  one  over 
the  other,  but  not  folded,  as  the  wings  in  most 
heteropterous  Hemiptera. 
cruciately  (kro'shi-at-li),  adv.  In  a cruciate 
manner;  so  as  to  resemble  across:  as,  “cru- 
ciately parted,”  Farlow,  Marine  Algse,  p.  151. 
cruciation  (kro-shi-a'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  crucia- 
tio{n~),  < L.  cruciare,  pp.  cruciatus,  torment : see 
cruciate1,  v.]  It.  The  act  of  torturing;  tor- 
ment; excruciation. 


cruciferous 

We  have  to  do  with  a God  that  delights  more  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  saints  than  in  the  cruciation  and  howl- 
ing of  his  enemies.  Bp.  Hall,  Soul's  FareweH  to  Earth,  § 7. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cruciate  or  cruciform; 
decussation. 

cruciatoryt  (krS'shi-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  crucia- 
torius,  < cruciator,  a tormentor,  < L.  cruciare,  pp. 
cruciatus,  torment : see  cruciate1,  v.]  Torturing. 

These  cruciatory  passions  do  operate  sometimes  with 
such  a violence  that  they  drive  him  to  despair. 

^ Howell,  Pari)'  of  Beasts,  p.  7. 

crucible  (kro'si-bl),  n.  [Formerly  also  spelled 
crusihle;  < ML.  crucilmlum,  crucibolum,  crucibu- 
lus,  crucibolus,  crocibulum,  crocibulum,  crusibu- 
lus,  a melting-pot,  also  a hanging  lamp;  an 
aecom.  form  (as  if  dim.  of  L.  crux  {cruc-),  a 
cross;  hence  often  associated  with  crucial, 
with  ref.  to  a crucial 
test),  < OF.  cruclie, 
an  earthen  pot,  a 
crock:  see  crock1, 
and  cf . cresset,  cruse, 
and  crusoile.]  1.  A 
vessel  or  melting- 
pot  for  chemical  Crucibles, 

purposes,  made  of 

pure  clay  or  other  material,  as  black-lead,  por- 
celain, platinum,  silver,  or  iron,  and  so  baked  or 
tempered  as  to  endure  extreme  heat  without  fus- 
ing. It  is  used  for  melting  ores,  metals,  etc.  Earthen 
crucibles  are  shaped  upon  a potter’s  wheel  with  the  aid 
of  a templet  or  molding-blade,  or  under  pressure  in  a 
molding-press.  Metallic  crucibles,  especially  those  of  pla- 
tinum, are  chiefly  used  in  chemical  analyses  and  assays. 

Some  that  deal  much  in  the  fusion  of  metals  inform  me 
that  the  melting  of  a great  part  of  a crucible  into  glass  is 
no  great  wonder  in  their  furnaces.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  490. 

2.  A hollow  place  at  the  bottom  of  a chemieal 
furnace,  for  collecting  the  molten  metal. — 3. 
Figuratively,  a severe  or  searching  test : as,  his 
probity  was  tried  in  the  crucible  of  temptation. 
O’er  the  crucible  of  pain 
Watches  the  tender  eye  of  Love. 

Whittier , The  Shadow  and  the  Light. 

Historians  tried  to  place  all  the  mythologies  in  a cruci- 
ble of  criticism,  and  hoped  to  extract  from  them  some 
golden  grains  of  actual  fact.  Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  2. 

Crucible  steel.  Same  as  cast-steel.— Hessian  crucible. 

a crucible  made  of  the  best  fire-clay  and  coarse  sand.  It 
is  used  in  the  United  States  in  all  experiments  where 
fluxes  are  needed.  E.  II.  Knight. 

crucifer  (krS'si-fer),  n.  [<  LL.  crucifer,  n. : see 
cruciferous.]  1.  A eross-hoarer ; specifically, 
one  who  carries  a large  cross  in  ecclesiastical 
processions. 

At  half-past  ten  the  choir  entered,  preceded  by  the  cru- 
cifer and  followed  by  the  . . . rector. 

The  Churchman,  LTV.  513. 
2.  In  hot.,  a plant  of  the  order  Cruciferai. 

Crucifer®  (kro-sif'e-re),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi. 
(sc.  L.  plantas,  plants)  of  crucifer : see  crucifer- 
ous.] The  name  given  by  Bernard  de  Jussieu 
to  the  Brassicaceee,  a large  and  important 
family  of  archichlamydeous,  dicotyledonous 
plants  comprising  about  185  genera  and  1,500 
species,  found  in  all  countries  but  most  abun- 
dant in  temperate  regions.  The  name  Cruciferee 
is  derived  from  the  cruciform  corolla ; the  flowers  are 


Cruciate  Flower. 


Crucifcrer . 

a,  flower-cluster  of  cabbage;  6,  flower  with  sepals  and  petals  re- 
moved ; c,  pod  ; d,  same,  dehiscing- ; e,  section  of  seed,  showing 
eonduplicate  cotyledons. 

also  remarkable  in  having  tetradynamous  stamens,  or  six, 
of  which  two  are  shorter  than  the  others ; the  pods  are 
two-celled,  opening  by  two  valves  (rarely  indehiscent)or 
transversely  jointed.  See  ★ Brassicaceee.  The  family 
includes  many  important  vegetables  and  condiments,  as 
the  cabbage,  turnip,  mustard,  radish,  cress,  horseradish, 
etc.  It  furnishes  also  many  favorite  ornamental  and 
fragrant  flowering  plants,  as  the  stock  and  gilliflower, 
rocket,  sweet  alyssum,  and  candytuft. 

cruciferous  (krB-sif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  (ML.) 

crucifer,  adj.,  bearing  a cross  (a  later  adj.  use  of 


cruciferous 

LL.  crucifer,  n.,  a cross-bearer,  < L.  crux  {cruc-), 
a cross,  + ferre  = E.  bear1),  + -ous.]  1.  Bear- 
ing the  cross;  resembling  a cross. — 2.  In  hot., 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
natural  order  Cruciferce. 

crucifier  (kro'si-fi-er),  n.  [<  ME.  crucyfyer,  < 
crucifien,  crucify:  see  crucify.']  A person  who 
crucifies ; one  who  puts  another  to  death  on  a 
cross. 

Loue  them,  and  pray  for  them,  as  Christ  did  for  his  cru- 
cifier s.  TyndcUe,  Works,  p.  210. 

crucifix  (kro'si-fiks),  n.  [<  ME.  crucifix,  < OF. 
crucefix,  F.  crucifix  = Pr.  crucific  = Sp.  crucifijo 
— Pg.  crucifixo  = It.  crucifisso,  crocifisso  = D. 
krucifiks  ==  G.  crucifix  = Dan.  Sw.  kruclfix,  < 
ML.  c rudfixum,  a crucifix,  prop.  neut.  of  LL. 
crucifixus,  (one)  crucified,  pp.  of  crucifigere, 
crucify:  see  crucifix,  v.]  If.  One  crucified; 
Christ  on  the  cross. 

To  take  up  our  Crosse  and  become,  like  him,  a Crucifix. 

Austin,  Meditations,  p.  114. 

2.  A cross,  or  representation  of  a cross,  with 
the  crucified  figure 
of  Christ  upon  it. 

Crosses  with  a represen- 
tation of  the  crucified 
Christ  seem  not  to  have 
been  made  previous  to 
the  ninth  century ; upon 
those  made  for  similar 
purposes  before  this  date 
is  painted  or  carved  at 
the  intersection  of  the 
arms  of  the  cross  the 
Lamb  with  or  without 
the  crossed  flag,  the  sa- 
cred monogram,  or  some 
other  emblem.  Byzan- 
tine crucifixes  of  bronze 
exist  of  as  early  date  as 
the  tenth  century,  in 
which  the  flat  surface  of 
the  cross  is  decorated 
with  enamel,  having  the 
sun  and  moon  as  emble- 
matic of  creation  wit- 
nessing the  crucifixion ; 
in  these  the  body  of 

Christ  is  generally  partly  clothed  with  a garment  in- 
dicated in  colored  enamel.  Crucifixes  are  used  in  many 
ways  in  the  devotions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  being  conspicuously  displayed  in  religious 
houses  and  other  situations,  and  worn  upon  the  person 
by  ecclesiastics  and  others. 

No  crucifix  has  been  found  in  the  catacombs ; no  cer- 
tain allusion  to  a crucifix  is  made  by  any  Christian  writer 
of  the  first  four  centuries.  Cath.  Diet. 

Jansenist  crucifix,  a crucifix  in  which  the  arms  of  the 
Saviour  hang  down  from  the  shoulders,  instead  of  being 
outstretched.  Lee. 


Bronze  Crucifix. — Romanesque 
style,  decorated  with  enamels. 
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crucify  (kro'si-fi),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  crucified , 
ppr.  crucifying.  [<  ME.  crucifien , < OF.  cruci- 
fier, F.  crucifier  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  crucificar , an 
adapted  form  (as  if  < LL.  *crucificare)  of  LL. 
crucifigere  (>  It.  crocifiggere),  prop,  separate, 
cruci  fig  ere,  fasten  on  a cross : see  crucifix , t\] 

1 . To  put  to  death  by  nailing  or  otherwise  af- 
fixing to  a cross.  See  crucifixion. 

But  they  cried,  saying,  Crucify  him,  crucify  him. 

Luke  xxiii.  21. 

They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh. 

Heb.  vi.  6. 

2.  Figuratively,  in  Scrip.,  to  subdue;  mortify; 
kill ; destroy  the  power  or  influence  of. 

They  that  are  Christ’s  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  the 
affections  and  lusts.  Gal.  v.  24. 

3f.  To  vex;  torment;  excruciate. 

I would  so  crucify  him 
With  an  innocent  neglect  of  what  he  can  do, 

A brave  strong  pious  scorn,  that  I would  shake  him. 

Fletcher , Wife  for  a Month,  ii.  1. 
The  foreknowledge  of  what  shall  come  to  pass,  crucifies 
many  men.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  221. 

4.  To  put  or  place  in  the  form  of 
cross.  [Rare.] 

I do  not  despair,  gentlemen ; you  see  I do  not  wear  my 
hat  in  my  eyes,  crucify  my  arms. 

Shirley,  Bird  in  a Cage,  ii.  1. 

crucigerous  (kro-sij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  crux  ( cruc -), 
a cross,  + gerere,  carry,  4-  -ous.']  Bearing  a 
cross. 

The  crucigerous  ensigne  carried  this  figure  ...  in  a 
decussation,  after  the  form  of  an  Andrian  or  Burgundian 
cross  which  answereth  this  description. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  i. 

crucily,  crusily  (kro'si-li),  a.  [<  OF.  as  if 
*croissille,  ML.  *cruciliatus,  < ML.  crucilia,  OF. 
croisille,  a little  cross,  such  as  were  erected  at 
cross-roads,  dim.  of  L.  crux  {cruc-),  a cross.]  In 
her.,  strewed  (seme)  with  small  crosses.  Also 
crusilU,  crusuly. 

The  phselonion,  . . . formerly  worn  by  . . . Bishops, 
. . . was  distinguished  from  that  of  a simple  Priest  by  be- 
ing crusuly.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  312. 

Orucirostra  (kro-si-ros'tra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
crux  {cruc-),  cross,  + rostrum,  beak.]  Same  as 
Curvirostra.  See  Loxia.  Cuvier. 
crud  (krud),  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  curd1. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Highlands,  Lizie  Lindsay, 

And  dine  on  fresh  crude  and  green  whey  ? 

Li2ie  Lindsay  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  63). 

cruddle1  (krud'l),  v.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  curdle. 


O how  impatience  cramps  my  cracked  veins, 

And  cruddles  thicke  my  blood  with  boiling  rage  1 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  ii.  1.  crudle,  V. 

cruddle2  (krud'l),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cruddled,  crudy1,  a. 
ppr.  middling.  [E.  dial.,  = Sc.  crowdle,  freq. 
of  crowd1.]  To  crowd;  huddle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cruddy,  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
curdy. 

Whose  clawes  were  newly  dipt  in  cruddy  blood. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  47. 

fixio{n-),  < LL.  crucifixus]  pp.  of  crucifiger^Z  We 
cify:  see  crucifix,  v.,  crucify.  ]„ , 1.  The  act  of  %*•££< 

rough,  lit.  bloody,  for  *cruidus,  akin  to  cruor, 
blood,  = W.  cruu  = Ir.  era,  cro  = Gael,  cro, 
blood  (see  cro),  — Litb.  kraujas,  blood:  see  raw. 


crucifixt  (kro'si-fiks),  v.  t.  [In  E.  dependent  on 
the  noun ; < LL.  crucifixus,  pp.  of  crucifigere, 
prop.  separate,  cruci  figere,  fasten  to  a cross : 
L.  cruci,  dat.  of  crux  {cruc-),  a cross;  figere,  pp. 
Jixus,  fasten,  fix : see  crux,  cross1,  and  fix.  Of. 
crucify.]  To  crucify. 

Mock’d,  beat,  banisht,  buried,  cruci-jixt, 

For  our  fotile  sins, 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Hu  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Handy-Crafts. 

crucifixion  (krii-si-fik'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 


fixing  to  a cross,  or  the  state  of  being  stretched 
on  a cross:  an  ancient  Oriental  mode  of  inflict- 
ing the  death-penalty,  applied  in  rare  instances 
by  the  Greeks  and  more  commonly  by  the  Ro- 
mans, by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  considered 
an  infamous  form  of  death,  and  reserved  in 
general  for  slaves  and  highway  robbers.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  instrument  of  death  was  properly  either 
a cross  in  the  form  now  familiar,  or  the  cross  known  as 
sit.  Andrew’s;  sometimes  a standing  tree  was  made  to 
serve  the  purpose.  The  person  executed  was  attached  to 
the  cross  either  by  nails  driven  through  the  hands  and 
feet  or  by  cords,  and  was  left  to  die  of  exhaustion  or  re- 
ceived the  mercy  of  a quicker  death,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Specifically — 2.  The  putting  to  death  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross  on  the  hill  of  Calvary. 

This  earthquake,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  happened  at  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Hence  — 3.  Intense  suffering  or  affliction ; great 
mental  trial. 

Say,  have  ye  sense,  or  do  ye  prove 
What  crucifixions  are  in  love? 

Herrick , Hesperides,  p.  169. 

cruciform  (kro'si-form),  a.  [<  L.  crux  ( cruc -), 
cross,  + forma,  shape.]  Cross-shaped;  cruci- 
ate; disposed  in  the  form  of  a cross:  as,  in 
anatomy,  the  cruciform  ligament  of  the  atlas. 

It  [the  image]  appeared  to  be  secured  . . . by  . . . pins 
driven  through  the  feet  and  palms,  the  latter  of  which 
were  extended  in  a cruciform  position. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  145. 


Hence cruel,  etc.]  1.  Being  in  a raw  or  unpre- 
pared state ; not  fitted  for  use  by  cooking,  manu- 
facture, or  the  like;  not  altered,  refined,,  or  pre- 
pared by  any  artificial  process;  not  wrought: 
as,  crude  vegetables ; the  crude  materials  of  the 
earth ; crude  salt ; crude  ore. 

Common  crude  salt,  barely  dissolved  in  common  aqua- 
fortis, will  give  it  power  of  working  upon  gold.  Boyle. 

No  fruit,  taken  crude,  has  the  intoxicating  quality  of 
wine.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

While  the  body  to  be  converted  and  altered  is  too  strong 
for  the  efficient  that  should  convert  or  alter  it,  whereby 
it  holdeth  fast  the  first  form  or  consistence,  it  is  crude  and 
inconcoct.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §838. 

2.  Unripe;  not  brought  to  a mature  or  perfect 
state;  immature:  as,  crude  fruit. 

I come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude. 

Milton , Lycidas,  1.  3. 

Hence  — 3.  Unrefined;  unpolished;  coarse; 
rough ; gross : as,  crude  manners  or  speech ; a 
crude  feast. 

A perpetual  feast  of  nectar’d  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  479. 

His  cruder  vision  admired  the  rose  and  did  not  miss  the 
dewdrop.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  vii. 

4.  Not  worked  into  the  proper  form;  lacking 
finish,  polish,  proper  arrangement,  or  complete- 


cruel 

ness;  hence,  exhibiting  lack  of  knowledge  or 
skill;  imperfect:  said  of  things:  as,  a crude 
painting ; a crude  theory ; a crude  attempt. 
Absurd  expressions,  crude,  abortive  thoughts. 

Roscommon,  On  Translated  Verse. 
Crude  undigested  masses  of  suggestion,  furnishing  rat  her 
raw  materials  for  composition  and  jotting  for  the  memory, 
than  any  formal  developments  of  the  ideas,  describe  the 
quality  of  writing  which  must  prevail  in  journalism. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  L 

5.  Characterized  by  lack  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge or  skill;  unable  to  produce  what  is  fin- 
ished, polished,  or  complete : said  of  persons. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself; 

Crude,  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  328. 
Let  your  greatness  educate  the  crude  and  cold  compan- 
ion. Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  197. 

= Syn.  1.  Raw,  Crude.  S eeraw. 
crudely  (krod'li),  adv,  Without  due  knowledge 
or  skill ; without  form  or  arrangement. 

The  question  crudely  put,  to  shun  delay, 

’Twas  carry ’d  by  the  major  part  to  stay. 

Dryden , Hind  and  Panther. 

cross;  crudeness  (krod'nes),  n.  1.  Rawness ; unripe- 
ness; an  unprepared  or  undigested  state:  as, 
the  crudeness  of  flesh  or  plants. 

The  meate  remaininge  raw,  it  corrupteth  digestion  & 
maketh  crudenes  in  the  vaines. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii. 

2.  The  character  or  state  of  being  ignorantly, 
inexactly,  or  unskilfully  made  or  done ; imma- 
turity ; imperfection : as,  the  crudeness  of  a 
theory. 

You  must  temper  the  crudeness  of  your  assertion. 

Chillinyworth , Relig.  of  Brotestants. 

crudity  (kro'di-ti),  n. ; pi.  crudities  (-tiz).  [= 

F.  crudiU  = Pr.  eruditat  = It.  crudita,  < L. 
crudita{t-)s,  indigestion,  overloading  of  the 
stomach,  < crudus,  raw,  undigested.]  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  crude,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word. — 2f.  Indigestion. 

For  the  stomachs  crudity,  proceeding  from  their  usual 
eating  of  fruits  and  drinking  of  water,  is  thereby  con- 
cocted. Sandys , Travailes,  p.  64. 

3.  That  which  is  crude ; something  in  a rough, 
unprepared,  or  undigested  state : as,  the  crudi- 
ties of  an  untrained  imagination. 

The  Body  of  a State  being  more  obnoxious  to  Crudities 
and  Ill-humors  than  the  State  of  a natural  Body,  it  is  im- 
possible to  continue  long  without  Distempers. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  24. 

They  are  oppressed  with  . . . learning  as  a stomach  with 
crudities.  Hanvmond,  Works,  IV.  660. 

The  modestest  title  I can  conceive  for  such  works  would 
he  that  of  a certain  author,  who  called  them  his  crudities. 

Shaftesbury. 

Same  as  cruddle1. 

An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 

curdy. 

crudy2t  (krS'di),  a.  [Extended  from  crude,  per- 
haps through  influence  of  crudy1.]  Crude ; 
raw. 

Shetris-sack  . . . ascends  me  into  the  brain  ; dries  me 
there  all  the  foolish  and  dull  and  crudy  vapours  which  en- 
viron it.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

cruet,  n-  An  obsolete  spelling  of  crew1. 
crue-herring  (krQ'her/,ing),  n.  The  pilchard. 
[Local,  Scotch.] 

cruel  (kro'el),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  crewel, 
crewell;  < ME.  cruel,  cruiocl,  crewel,  < OF.  cruel, 
F.  cruel  = Pr.  cruzel,  cruel  - Sp.  Pg.  cruel  ■ 
It.  crudele,  < L.  crudelis,  hard,  severe,  cruel, 
akin  to  crudus,  raw,  crude : see  crude.]  1.  Dis- 
posed to  inflict  suffering,  physical  or  mental; 
indifferent  to  or  taking  pleasure  in  the  pain  or 
distress  of  any  sentient  being ; willing  or  pleased 
to  torment,  vex,  or  afflict ; destitute  of  pity, 
compassion,  or  kindness;  hard-hearted;  piti- 
less. 

So  be-gan  the  medle  [battle]  on  bothe  parteis  crewell  and 
fellenouse.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  118. 

They  are  cruel,  and  have  no  mercy.  Jer.  vi.  23. 

Ah,  nymph,  more  cruel  than  of  human  race  I 
Thy  tigress  heart  belies  thy  angel  face. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Theocritus,  The  Despairing  Lover,  1.  36. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  exhibiting  indifference 
to  or  pleasure  in  the  suffering  of  others ; caus- 
ing pain, grief, ordistress;  performed orexerted 
in  tormenting,  vexing,  or  afflicting : as,  a cruel 
act;  a cruel  disposition ; the  cruel  treatment  of 
animals. 

The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel. 

Prov.  xii.  10. 

This  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
. . . will  ignoble  make  you, 

Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3. 
If  mankind  find  delight  in  weeping  at  comedy,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  abridge  them  in  that  or  any  other  innocent 
pleasure.  Goldsmith,  The  Theatre. 


cruel 


=Syn.  Barbarous,  savage,  ferocious,  brutal,  merciless, 
unmerciful,  pitiless,  unfeeling,  fell,  ruthless,  truculent, 
bloodthirsty,  inexorable,  unrelenting. 

cruel  (kro'el),  adv.  Very;  extremely.  [Colloq. 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

I would  now  aske  ye  how  ye  like  the  play. 

But  as  it  is  with  school  boys,  cah  not  say. 

I’m  cruel  fearful. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Epil. 

Met  Captain  Brown  of  the  Rosebush  : at  which  he  was 
cruel  angry.  Pepys,  Diary,  July  31,  1662. 

cruellt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  crewel1. 
cruelly  (kro'el-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  crueliche,  crew- 
elly ; < cruel  + -fy2.]  1.  In  a cruel  manner; 

with  cruelty ; inhumanly ; mercilessly. 

Because  he  cruelly  oppressed,  ...  he  shall  die  in  his 
iniquity.  Ezek.  xviii.  18. 

2.  Painfully ; with  severe  pain  or  torture. 

The  Northern  Irish-Scotts,  . . . whose  arrowes  . . , 

enter  into  an  armed  man  or  horse  most  cruelly. 

Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Mischievously; extremely; greatly.  [Colloq. 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

Which  shows  how  cruelly  the  country  are  led  astray  in 
following  the  town.  Spectator , No.  129. 

cruelness  (kro'el-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  cruelnesse ; < 
cruel  + -ness.]  Cruelty;  inhumanity.  [Rare.]^ 

Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltlesse  bloud  defylde, 

But  taketh  glory  in  her  cruelnesse. 

Spenser , Sonnets,  xx. 

cruels,  n.  pi.  See  crewels. 
cruelty  (kro'el-ti),  n. ; pi.  cruelties  (-tiz).  [< 

ME.  crueltie , cruelte,  < OE.  cruelte , crualte , cru- 
aute,  F.  cruaute  = Pr.  cruzeltat,  crueltat  = Sp. 
crueldad—Fg. crueldade  = It. crudeltd, crudelitd,  . . 

K L.  crudelita(t-)s,  < crudelis , cruel:  see  cruel,  a.]  c^^sie  (kro  si), 
1.  The  quality  of  being  cruel;  the  disposition  ^ simP^e  form 
to  inflict  suffering,  physical  or  mental ; indiffer- 
ence to  or  pleasure  in  the  pain  or  distress  of 
others ; inhumanity. 

There  is  a cruelty  which  springs  from  callousness  and 
brutality,  and  there  is  the  cruelty  of  vindictiveness. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  140. 
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crummy 

see  cross1,  v.  andw.]  To  sail  to  and  fro,  or  from  The  latter,  however,  had  picked  up  hie  crumbs , was 
place  to  place,  with  a definite  purpose  and  un-  Earning  his  duty,  and  getting  strength  and  confidence 
der  orders,  open  or  sealed ; specifically,  to  sail  daily‘  H'  Dana>  Jr •»  Before  the  Mast«  P-  274- 

in  search  of  an  enemy’s  ships,  or  for  the  protec-  crumb1  (krum),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  crummen  = LG. 

women  = G.  krumen,  kriimen ; from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  break  into  small  pieces  with  the  fingers : 


~ V*  UVUI1VVA  , UU  a ail 

in  search  of  an  enemy’s  ships,  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce,  or  as  a pirate : as,  the  admiral 
cruised  between  the  Bahama  islands  and  Cuba; 
a pirate  was  cruising  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

“ We  cruise  now  for  vengeance  ! 

Give  way  1 ” cried  Estienne. 

Whittier , St.  John. 

cruise1  (kroz),  n.  [<  cruise1,  v.]  A voyage 
made  in  various  courses,  as  in  search  of  an 
enemy’s  ships,  for  the  protection  of  commerce, 
or  for  pleasure. 

In  his  first  cruise,  ’twere  pity  he  should  founder. 

Smollett,  Reprisals,  Epil. 

cruise2  (kroz),  «.  Same  as  cruse. 
cruiser  (krij'zer),  n.  [<  cruise 1 + -er1 ; = 


„ ...  L>  «.  + -er1 ; = ] ). 

*kruiser,  etc.]  A person  who  or  a ship  which 
cruises ; specifically,  an  armed  vessel  specially  v :p  ~ , — t re- 

commissioned to  prey  upon  an  enemy’s  com-  crumb-cloth  (krum  kloth),  n.  1.  A cloth, 
a it  - - " ■’  chiefly  of  a stout  kind  of  damask,  laid  under  a 

+ D It!  a TTA  -Pr.  1 "K ^ 4*.,.^  i 1 1 ,1 
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as,  to  crumb  bread  into  milk. 

If  any  man  eate  of  your  dish,  cram  you  therein  no 
Bread.  Bailees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.  j,  p.  76. 

2+.  To  crumble  bread  into ; prepare  or  thicken 
with  crumbs  of  bread. 

The  next  was  a dish  of  milk  well  crumbed. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
Mrs.  Bibber  here  took  pity  on  me,  and  crumm’d  me  a 
mess  of  gruel.  Dryden,  Wild  GaUant,  L 1. 

3.  In  cookery,  to  cover  or  dress  with  bread- 
crumbs, as  meat,  etc. ; bread. 
crumb2t,  a.  Same  as  crump1. 
crumb-brush  (krum ' brush),  n.  A brush  for 
sweeping  crumbs  off  the  table. 


lip  v/il  Cl  LI  OUU1U .J  Q V7UI11- 

merce,  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  state  to 
which  it  belongs,  to  pursue  an  enemy’s  armed 
ships,  or  for  other  purposes.  Cruisers  a re  commonly 
classed  as  armored,  protected,  and  unprotected.  The  first 
carry  armor  of  considerable  thickness  but  not  as  heavy  nor 
as  complete  as  that  of  a battle-ship,  while  the  second  rely 
for  defensive  strength  chiefly  upon  a protective  deck. 


— j ui.  uauiaoa,  idiu  lUiUcf  at 

table  to  receive  falling  fragments  and  keep  the 
carpet  or  floor  clean.  It  is  often  made  to  ex- 
tend over  the  greater  part  of  a dining-room 
floor. — 2.  A stout  kind  of  damask  used  for 
stair-coverings. 

crumb-knife  (krum'nif),  n.  _ A knife  used  in- 
stead of  a brush  for  removing  crumbs  from  a 
table. 


The  profitable  trade  . . . having  been  completely  cut 
off  by  the  Portugeeze  cruisers.  to  hi  a 

Sir  J.  E.  Tenrnnt,  Ceylon,  vi.  1.  ° )U' ’ _ 

Vessels  designed  for  Confederate  cruisers  had  been  al-  $!»  ^ .BE  jumbled 

lowed  to  sail  from  English  ports.  pyr.  crumbling.  [It.  dial,  also  Crimole  (ef  Climb ); 

O.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  IL  119.  = D.  krumelen  = G.  kriimeln  — LG.  krdmeln, 


...  . ,,  n.  [Dim.  of  cruise 2 = cruse.] 

— simple  form  of  lamp,  consisting  of  a shallow 
metal  or  earthen  vessel,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
gravy-boat,  in  which  is  placed  a similarly  shaped 
saucer  of  oil  containing  a wick.  [Scotch.] 


The  simple  form  which  was  used  down  to  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  and  which  as  a cruisie  continued  in 
common  use  in  Scotland  till  the  middle  of  this  century. 

Erusyc.  Brit..,  XIV.  246. 


2.  A cruel  act;  a barbarous  deed;  specifically,  . _ . Fneyc.  £nt.,  } 

in  law,  an  act  inflicting  severe  pain  and  done  cruisken,  cmiskeen  (kros'ken,  -k£n),  n.  A 
with  wilfulness  and  malice.  little  cruse  or  bottle ; a measure  (especially 

of  whisky)  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
cruive,  cruve  (kruv),  n.  [Perhaps  < Gael,  cro, 
gen.  crotha,  a sheep-cote,  a wattled  fold,  a hut, 
hovel,  cottage.]  1.  A sty;  a mean  hovel.— 2. 
A sort  of  hedge  formed  of  stakes  on  a tidal 
river  or  the  sea-beach,  for  catching  fish.  When 

O.  TT  1 V”"  V,  “ ",  — > *-“■  the  tide  flows  the  fish  swim  over  the  wattles,  ami  they 

rff.  Harshness  or  Strength  of  physical  impres-  are  left  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  [Scotch  in  both  senses  ] 
sion;  strength  as  of  a smell.  cruller,  kruller  (krul'er),  n.  [Of  D.  or  LG. 

And  whence  the  mnnno  ri.nmp  ♦ 1 . .1 ; origin  (D,  *.kr idler  not  found,  but  of.  Al 


Cruelties  worthy  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 

Macaulay. 

During  the  wars  just  before  the  reformation,  especially 
those  of  the  French  invasions  of  Italy,  the  cruelties  of  war 
seemed  to  revive,  and  the  religious  animosities  of  the  cen- 
tury and  a half  afterwards  did  not  extinguish  them. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  % 128, 


And  wlienne  the  moone  is  downe  also  tliai  telle 
Hem  [them,  sc.  garlic)  if  me  sowe,  and  pulle  hem  uppe  also 
Of  crueltee  noo  thing  wol  in  hem  smelle. 

Palladium , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  210. 

= Syn.  Inhumanity,  barbarity,  savageness,  ferocity,  bru- 
tality. 

cruentatet  (kro'en-tat),  a.  [<  L.  cruentatus , pp. 
of  eruentare,  make  bloody,  < cruentus,  bloody: 
see  cruentous.]  Smeared  with  blood;  bloody. 

Passing  from  the  cruentate  cloth  or  weapon  to  the  wound 
and  being  incorporated  with  the  particles  of  the  salve.  * 
Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xxi. 

cruentatedt,  a.  Same  as  cruentate.  Bailey. 
cruentousf  (krb-en’tus),  a.  [<  L.  cruentus, 
bloody,  < cruor,  blood : see  crude.]  Bloody. 

A most  cruel  and  cruentous  civil  war. 

A Venice  Looking-glass  (1648),  p.  9. 
cruet  (kro'et),  n.  [Formerly  also  crewet  and 
crave  t (see  era  vet) ; < ME.  cruet,  cruette,  crewet, 
crowet,  a small  pitcher,  water-bottle,  prob.  dim. 
of  OF .cruye,  apitcher:  see  crock1.]  1.  Avial 
or  small  glass  bottle,  especially  one  for  holding 
vinegar,  oil,  etc. ; a caster  for  liquids. 

Thys  blode  in  two  cruettes  Ioseph  dyd  take. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),p.  38. 

He  took  up  a little  cruet  that  was  filled  -with  a kind  of 
inky  juice,  and  pouring  some  of  it  out  into  the  glass  of 
white  wine,  presented  it  to  me. 

Addison,  Trial  of  the  Wine-brewers. 

Specifically— 2.  Eccles.,  one  of  the  two  vessels 
holding  respectively  the  wine  and  the  water 
for  the  eucharist  and  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
mass.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  name  burette 
borrowed  from  the  French,  is  often  used.  Older  names 
are  ama  or  amula,  ampulla , Jiola  or  phiola,  gemellio.  and 
urceolus  or  urceola. 

cruet-stand  (kro'et-stand),  n.  A frame,  often 
of  silver,  for  holding  cruets  and  casters.  The 
frame,  cruets,  and  casters  together  are  eom- 
^.monly  called  casters,  the  casters,  or  a caster. 
Cruise1  (kroz),  v i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cruised,  ppr. 
cruising.  [<  D.  kruisen,  cross,  crucify,  also 
cruise,  traverse  hither  and  thither  (=  G.  kreu- 
ff*  = Ban.  krydse  = Sw.  kryssa  = F,  croiser  = 
Eg.  cruza/r,  cruise,  lit.  cross),  < kruis,  cross: 


origin  (D.  *kruller  not  found,  but  ef.  MD.  kroi- 
ler,  one  who  curls;  cf.  MLG.  krullc-koken,  a 
roll  or  cake,  LG.  kroll-koken,  wafer-cakes),  lit. 
‘curler,’  < D.  Icridlen,  MD.  krullen,  krollen  = 
MLG.  krullen,  LG.  krollen,  curl:  see  curl.]  A 
cake  cut  from  rolled  dough  made  of  eggs,  but- 
ter, sugar,  flour,  etc.,  fried  to  crispness  in  boil- 
ing lard. 

The  crisp  and  crumbling  cruller. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  440. 

crumb1  (krum),  n.  [The  b is  excrescent,  as  in 

7 — 1.  . / hi,  ’ 


crumble;  freq.  of  crumbi,  t>.]  I,  trails.  To 
break  into  small  fragments ; divide  into  minute 
parts  or  morsels. 

He  with  his  hare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 

And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  614. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  fall  into  smaE  pieces; 
break  or  part  into  small  fragments;  become 
disintegrated. 

Close  to  the  temple  was  the  castle-gate, 

Doorless  and  crumbling. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  325. 

In  the  house  forever  crumbles 
Some  fragment  of  the  frescoed  walls. 

Browning,  De  Gustibns. 

Dr.  King  witnessed  the  crumbling  process  whilst  drying 
some  perfect  [worm]  castings.  . . . Mr.  Scott  also  remarks 
on  the  crumbling  of  the  castings  near  Calcutta. 

Darwin,  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  276. 
2.  To  fall  into  desuetude , decay ; become  frit- 
tered away;  disappear  piecemeal. 

One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  had  crumbled 
away  in  the  most  imperceptible  manner. 

Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  iv.  9. 

One  error  after  another  silently  crumbled  into  the  dust. 

Story,  Speech,  Cambridge,  Aug.  31,  1826. 

crumble  (krum'bl),  n.  [Dim.  of  crumb1,  n.]  A 
small  crumb;  a fragment;  a particle!  a mor- 
sel. [Local,  Eng.] 

crumbly  (krum'bli),  a.  [<  crumble  + -y1.]  Apt 
to  crumble;  brittle;  friable:  as,  a crumbly 
stone ; crumbly  bread.  Trollope. 

All  saw  the  coffin  lowered  in ; all  heard  the  rattle  of  the 


limb;  < ME.  crurnme,  cromme,  crume,  crorne  crK”tSG  soil  uphn  its  1 d. 

(sometimes  with  long  vowel,  crume,  crowmc),  , . Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  p.  278. 

< AS.  crutna,  a crumb  (=  MD.  kruyme  D.  crumb-OI-bread  (krum'ov-bred'),  n.  A name 
kruim,  crumb,  pith,  = MLG.  krome,  LG.  kr’ome  glven  lo.a  sponge,  Balichondria  panicea,  which 
kramne,  krome,  krom,  also  Jcrume  (>  G.  krume)’  when  dried  and  bleached  is  as  white  and  light 
= Dan.  krumme  = Sw.  dial,  lcrumma,  a crumb)’  as  a crumb  of  bread. 

< crummen,  pp.  of  crimman  (pret.  cram,  pi.  crumby,  a.  _ See  crummy. 

*crummov-,  pp.  crummen,  in  comp,  a-crummen),  crumen  (kro'men),  n.  [<  L.  crumena,  also  era- 
break  into  fragments,  crumble  : see  crim,  and  mmat  a purse,  bag,  perhaps  for  *scrumena,  akin 
<st  crump1,  crumple.]  1.  A morsel;  specifically,  to  scrotum,  a bag.]  The  tear-bag  or  suborbital 
a minute  piece  of  bread  or  other  friable  food  lacrymal  gland  of  deer  and  antelopes, 
broken  off,  as  in  crumbling  it;  hence  a very  Crumenalt  (kro'me-nal),  n.  [<  L.  crumena,  a 
small  fragment  or  portion  of  anything.’  purse:  see  crumen.]  A purse. 

The  fatte  Oxe,  that  wont  ligge  in  the  stal, 
la  nowe  fyst  stalled  in  her  [their]  crumenaU. 

Spenser , Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
Thus  cram  they  their  wide-gaping  crumenal. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Psychozoia,  i.  19. 

crummable  (krum'a-bl),  a.  [<  crumb1,  v.,  + 
•able.]  That  may  be  broken  into  morsels  or 
crumbs. 

crummet  (krum'et),  a.  [Sc.,  equiv.  to  crump- 
ed.] Having  crooked  horns,  as  a cow. 
crummie  (krum'i),  n.  [Sc.,  equiv.  to  *crum- 
pie,  dim.  of  * crump.]  A cow  with  crooked  horns. 

TI  , , , Trr—  Also  crombie,  crummock. 

Under  the  cover  of  her  shawl  she  slipped  a half  crown  ml rnmorlr  fknim'nk'l  n TRe  dim 

lep  into  the  crumb  of  the  cake.  LIUininoCK  [krum  oh.;,  n.  [SC.  aim.,  equiv.  to 

crumpock,  dim.  of  crump1.  Cf.  crummie.]  1. 
Same  as  crummie. — 2.  A staff  with  a crooked 
head  for  leaning  on.  Also  called  crummie- 


Desiring  to.be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the 
rich  man’s  table.  Luke  xvi.  21. 

As  you  seem  willing  to  accept  of  the  crumbs  of  science, 
...  it  is  with  pleasure  I continue  to  hand  them  oil  to 
you.  Jefferson , Correspondence,  II.  335. 

2.  The  soft  inner  part  of  a loaf  of  bread  or 
cake,  as  distinguished  from  the  crust. 

Dust  unto  dust,  what  must  he,  must ; 

If  you  can’t  get  crumb,  you’d  best  eat  crust. 

Old  song. 

Take  of  manehet  about  three  ounces,  the  crumb  only 
thin  cut.  Bacon. 

L iium  vuc  GUVC4- VJl  JUtU-  Siiawi  1J J * t'1 

deep  into  the  crumb  of  the  cake. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  xliv. 


To  pick  or  gather  up  one’s  crumbs,  to  improve  physi- 
cally ; recover  health  and  strength. 


;any ; recover  nealtn  and  strength.  aicoai  he  uu.  aihu  chj 

Thank  God  I have  passed  the  brunt  of  it  [illness),  and 
im  recovering  -end  picking  up  my  Crumbs  apace.  crummy,  Crumby  (krum  l),  O.  [< 

Dowell,  Letters,  I,  ii  1.  + -y1.]  1.  Full  of  crumbs. — 2. 


< arum,  crumb, 
Soft,  as  the 
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To  contract 


crummy 

crumb  of  bread  is;  not  crusty:  as,  a crummy 
loaf. 

crump1!  (krump),  a.  [<  ME.  *crump,  crumb, 
croume,  crooked,  < AS.  (only  in  glosses)  crump, 
crumb,  crooked  (with  verbal  noun  crymbing,  a 
bending),  = OS.  krumb  =s  OFries.  krumb  = D. 

icrom  = OHO.  chrumb,  MHO.  krump  (also  OHO.  , , 

MHO.  krumpf),  G.  krumm  = Dan.  krum,  crook-  crumple  (krum'pl)  n.  [<  crumple,  v.]  That 
ed,  = Sw.  krum,  compassing  (cf.  Ieel.  krurnma,  which  is  crumpled  shnveled,  or  pressed  into 
a crooked  hand,  krummi,  a name  for  the  raven,  wrinkles ; an  irregular  fold  or  wrinkle. 


eras 


II.  intrans.  To  contract  into  wrinkles;  crupper  (krup'6r),  v.  t.  [<  crupper,  w.]  To 
shrink ; shrivel.  put  a crupper  on : as,  to  crupper  a horse. 

It  [aqua-vitae]  keepeth  the  sinues  from  shrinking,  the  Cruppin  (krup'in).  A dialectal  (Scotch)  vari- 
veins  from  crumpling.  Holinshed,  Ireland,  ii.  ant  of  cropen,  past  participle  of  creep . 

How  much  the  muslin  fluttered  and  crumpled  before  crura,  n.  Plural  of  crus. 


Eleanor  and  another  nymph  were  duly  seated  ! 

Trollope , The  Warden,  ix. 


Crumples  or  anticlinal  rolls,  which  are  so  frequently 
found  in  extensive  basins.  Science,  VI.  184. 


crookbeak?);  in  normal  form  crumb  (mod. 
pron.  krum),  but  with  accom.  termination,  as 
if  related  to  E.  cramp  (=  OHG-.  chramph),  crumpler  (krum'pler),  n.  A cravat.  [Colloq.J 
crooked,  and  crimp  (=  MHG-.  Jcrimpf),  crooked,  The  fit  of  his  crumpler  and  the  crease  of  his  breeches, 

being  appar.  from  the  pp.  (as  cramp 1 from  the  R-  D • Piuchnore,  Lorna  Doone,  iii. 

pret.  and  crimp  from  the  present)  of  the  verb  crumpling  (krum'pling),  n.  [<  crumple,  shrink, 
represented  by  crimp:  see  crimp , and  cf.  also  shrivel,  + dim.  -ing.']  A degenerate  or  shriv- 
cramp , crumb1.  Prob.  akin  to  w.  crom , erwm,  eled  apple.  Johnson. 

bending,  concave,  = Com.  Ir.  Gael,  crom,  crook-  crumply  (krum'pli),  a.  [<  crumple , n.,  + -y1.] 
ed,  bent.  Hence  cromc,  a hook:  see  crome1.]  Full  of  crumples  or  wrinkles. 


Crooked;  bent. 

All  those  steep  Mountaines,  whose  high  horned  tops 
The  misty  cloak  of  wandring  Clouds  ehwraps, 

Vnder  First  Waters  their  crump  shoulders  hid, 

And  all  the  Earth  as  a dull  Pond  abid. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  i.  3. 

Crooked  backs  and  crump  shoulders. 

Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  44. 

crump1!  (krump),  n . [<  crump1,  a.]  A deformed 
or  crooked  person.  Davies. 

That  piece  of  deformity ! that  monster  ! that  crump  ! 

Vanbrugh,  iEsop,  ii. 

crump1  (krump),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  * crumpen,  crom - 
pen,  as  in  def.  3 ; otherwise  not  found  in  ME., 
except  as  in  freq.  crumple , and  perhaps  criim- 


crurseus  (kro-re'us),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  crus  ( crur -), 
leg.]  The  principal  and  middle  mass  of  mus- 
cle on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  forming  a part  of 
the  great  extensor  of  the  leg,  inseparable  from 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  same  muscle  called 
vastus  inter nus  and  vastus  externus.  These  three 
muscles,  or  parts  of  one  muscle,  arise  from  most  of  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  femur ; and  their  tendinous  parts 
unite  with  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris  to  embrace 
the  patella  or  knee-cap,  and  thence  proceed,  as  the  so- 
called  ligamentum  patellae , to  insertion  in  the  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia.  The  cruraeus  and  the  two  vasti  together  com- 
pose the  muscle  called  triceps  extensor  cruris ; when  the 
rectus  is  included  therewith,  the  whole  is  known  as  the 
quadriceps  extensor  cruris.  The  cruraeus  proper  of  man  is 
also  called  medicrurceus,  when  the  two  vasti  are  known  as 
the  extracrurceus  and  intracruraeus  respectively,  and  the 
rectus  as  the  recticrurceus.  See  these  words ; also  sarti- 


crumpv  (krum'pi),  a.  [<  crump3  + -V1.]  Easi-  ,crum%  su,,erurmus. 

Iy  broken ; brittle ; crisp  ; crump.  [Prov.  Eng.]  £rllraj  (kro'ral),  a.  [=  P.  Sp.  Pg.  crural  = It. 


pet,  q.  v. ; < crump1,  a.  Hence  freq ._crumple. 
Cf.  crimp,  v. 
crook. 


and  cramp1,  0.]  If.  To  bend; 


But  your  clarissimo,  old  round-back,  he 
Will  crump  you  [dative  of  reference]  like  a hog-lotrie,  with 
the  touch.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  1, 

2.  To  be  out  of  temper.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3f.  To 
become  perverted  or  corrupt. 

And  the  cause  was  they  vsed  the  unlefulle  synne  of 
lecherye,  the  which  stinkithe  and  crompithe  vnto  heuene, 
and  mistornithe  the  ordre  of  nature. 

Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry,  p.  71. 

crump2  (krump),  n.  [A  var.  of  cramp 2 
crump1,  a.  and  0.]  The  cramp.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

crump3  (krump),  v.  i.  [Sc.,  imitative  like  the 
equiv.  crunch.  Cf.  clump 2.]  To  make  a crunch- 
ing noise,  as  in  eating  what  is  hard  and  brittle ; 
emit  a creaking  sound,  as  snow  when  crushed 
under  the  feet ; crunch. 

crump3  (krump),  a.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.  Cf.  crup1 
and  crumpet.']  Brittle;  crusty;  dry-baked; 
crisp. 

crumpet  (krum'pet),  n.  [Perhaps  < ME.  crom- 
pid  (i.  e.,  * crumped),  a hard  cake,  appar.  orig. 
a ‘roll,’  pp.  of  * crumpen , E.  crump,  bend. 


crunch  (krunch),  0.  [Also  in  var.  forms  craunch, 
crunch,  scrunch,  scranch : see  these  forms,  and 
also  crump3;  all  appar.  orig.  imitative.]  I. 
trans.  To  crush  with  the  teeth;  chew  with  vio- 
lence and  noise : as,  to  crunch  a biscuit;  hence, 
to  crush  or  grind  violently  and  audibly  in  any 
other  way. 

A sound  of  heavy  wheels  crunching  a stony  road. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ii.  14. 
Our  wheels  went  crunching  the  gravel 
Of  the  oak-darkened  avenue. 

Lowell,  An  Ember  Picture. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  chew. — 2.  To  act  or  pro- 
ceed with  a sound  of  crushing  or  crackling; 
produce  a noise  as  from  crunching  anything. 
The  ship  crunched  through  the  ice.  Kane. 

crunch  (krunch),  n.  [<  crunch,  0.]  The  act  of 
crunching;  the  act  of  penetrating,  forcing  a 
passage  through,  or  pressing  against  anything 
with  a crushing  noise. 

What  so  frightfully  old  as  we  ourselves,  who  can,  if  we 
choose,  hold  in  our  memories  every  syllable  of  recorded 
time,  from  the  first  crunch  of  Eve  s teeth  in  the  apple  ? 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  13. 

crune  (kron),  0.  Another  spelling  of  croon. 
after  crunkt  (krungk),  0.  i.  [=  Icel.  krunka,  croak 
as  a raven,  < krunk,  a croak.  Cf.  cronk,  the  note 
of  wild  geeSe.  Imitative  words.]  To  cry  like 
a crane. 

The  crane  crunketh , gruit  grus. 

Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  20. 

crunkle1  (krung'kl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  crunkled, 
ppr.  qtnnkUng.  [Var.  of  crinkle.  Cf.  crumple.] 
To  rumple ; crinkle  or  wrinkle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
crunkle-t  (krung'kl),  0.  i.  [Freq.  of  crunk.]  To 
cry  like  a crane.  . . , • 

crunodal  (kro'no-dal),  a.  [< 
crunode  + -al.]  Having  a cru- 
node. 


Otherwise  referred  to  crump3,  brittle,  crisp 
Prob.  not  connected  with  W.  crempog,  also  crunode  (kro'nod),  n.  [Irreg. 
crempogen,  and  crcmog,  cremogen,  a pancake,  a 
fritter ; cf.  W.  crammwyth,  in  same  sense.]  A 
sort  of  tea-cake,  light  and  more  spongy  than 
the  muffin,  and  usually  toasted  for  eating. 


Muffins  and  crumpets 


will  also  hake  in  a frying- 


< L.  crux  (cr«c-),  cross,  + no ■ 
dus  =,  E.  knot : see  cross  and 
node.  Cf.  acnode.]  A point 
at  which  a curve  crosses  itself ; a double  point 
on  a curve  with  two  real  tangents. 


pan,  taking  dare  the  Are  is  not  too  fierce,  and  turning  CTUOr  (kro'or),  n.  [L.,  blood,  gore:  see  crude.] 


them  when  lightly  browned. 

W.  Kitchener,  Cook’ 


Gore ; coagulated  blood, 
cruorin,  cruorine  (kro'o-rin),  n.  [<  L.  cm  or, 
blood,  + -in3,  -ine3.]  The  red  coloring  matter 
of  blood-corpuscles.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a brick-red  powder.  Now  called  hemoglobin  (which 
see). 

see  crump1,  crimp , crimple.~\  1.  trans.  1.  To  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  spectrum  analysis,  red 

. - - - - * and  purple  cruorine  were  perfectly  unknown, 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spectroscope,  p.  85. 


s Oracle,  p.  456. 
crumple  (krum'pl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  crumpled, 
ppr.  crumpling.  [<  ME.  crumplen , cromplen, 
make  crooked;  freq.  from  crump1,  but  mixed 
in  sense  with  the  related  crimple  and  crimp: 


make  crooked;  deform;  distort  into  curves. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

God  had  sent  on  him  a wrake, 

That  in  the  palsye  he  gan  schake 
And  was  erompylde  and  crokyd  therto. 

Le  Bone  Florence  (Metr.  Rom.,  ed.  Ritson,  III.  1977). 


crup1  (krup),  a.  [E.  dial,  (south.),  prob.  = 
crump 3,  brittle,  with  loss  of  the  nasal.]  1. 


This  is  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn. 

Nursery  rime. 


Short;  brittle:  as,  u crup  cake,”  Todd. — 2. 
Snappish;  testy:  as,  “a  crup  answer,”  Todd. 
[Prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 
crup2  (krup),  n.  [<  F.  croupe:  see  croup 2 and 
The  little  crumpled  boy  appeared  to  be  cured  of  his  de-  . crupper .]  Same  as  croup 2. 
formity;  he  walked  erect,  the  hump  had  fallen  from  his  crupper  (krup'er),  n.  (X  F.  croupihre , < croupe , 

bn  nlv  if  T.,,1,1  Alarrvnwot  5 1 .1  1 r . ,,1  1 •'  on  H mi 

the  buttocks  of  a horse:  see  croup*. ] 1.  The 

buttocks  of  a horse ; the  rump. 

Both  gaue  strokes  so  sound, 

As  made  both  horses  cruppers  kisse  the  ground. 
SirJ.  Harington,  tr.  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso,  xlvi.  100. 

2.  A strap  of  leather  which  is  buckled  at  one 
end  to  the  back  of  a saddle,  or  to  the  saddle  of 
a harness,  and  at  the  other  passes  by  a loop 
under  the  horse’s  tail,  to  prevent  the  saddle 
from  slipping  forward.  Also  crouper.  See.  cut 
under  harness. 

Holding  on  for  the  dear  life  by  the  mane  and  the  crup- 
per. Thackeray,  Barry  Lyndon,  xviii. 


back.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  14. 

2.  To  draw  or  press  into  irregular  folds ; rum- 
ple; wrinkle. 

Plague  on  him,  how  he  has  crumpled  our  bands ! 

Massinger  and  Field,  Fatal  Dowry,  iv.  1. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  ex- 
posing his  palm  to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him,  they 
crumpled  it  into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every 
wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  130. 

The  crust  of  the  earth,  crumpled  and  fissured,  has  been, 
so  to  speak,  perforated  and  cemented  together  by  molten 
matter  driven  up  from  below. 

Oeikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  36. 


crur  ale,  < ~L.  crur  alls,  < crus  (crur-),  the  leg.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  leg  or  hind  limb:  as,  a 
crural  artery  or  vein ; the  anterior  crural  nerves ; 
the  crural  arch,  or  Poupart’s  ligament. — 2. 
Pertaining  to  the  leg  proper,  or  crus,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  thigh;  cnemial;  tibial. — 
3.  Pertaining  to  the  crura  or  peduncles  of  the 
brain. — 4.  Shaped  like  a leg  or  root — Crural 
arch,  the  ligament  of  the  thigh.  Also  called  inguinal 
arch,  ligament  of  Poupart,  etc.— Crural  area.  See 
area  cruralis,  under  area. — Crural  artery,  the  femoral 
artery.— Crural  canal,  the  passage  through  which  a fem- 
oral hernia  passes.  It  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  iliac 
vein,  between  it  and  the  crural  sheath,  and  extends  from 
the  crural  ring  to  the  upper  part  of  the  saphenous  open- 
ing. It  is  a quarter  to  a half  inch  in  length.—  Crural 
hernia.  Same  as  femoral  hernia  (which  see,  under  her- 
nia).— Crural  nerve,  the  largest  branch  of  the  lumbar 
plexus,  formed  chiefly  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 
nerves,  with  a fasciculus  from  the  second,  in  the  substance 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  dividing  into  a large  leash  of 
nerves  which  supply  all  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the 
thigh,  excepting  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  and  some 
other  muscles,  as  the  iliacus  and  pectinaeus,  and  also 
sending  cutaneous  nerves  to  the  front  and  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  and  to  the  leg  and  foot.—  Crural  pores,  open- 
ings in  the  integument  of  the  hind  limbs  of  lizards,  as  in 
the  genus  Sceloporus,  which  takes  its  name  therefrom. 
They  are  situated  in  the  femoral,  not  the  crural,  segment 
of  the  limb.  Also  called  femoral  pores. 

In  the  Saurii,  the  so-called  crural  pores  lead  into  glands, 
which  look  like  compound  tubes,  and  which  secrete  cells 
which  harden  and  fill  lip  the  lumen  of  the  glands. 

Gegenbaur , Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  420. 
Crural  ring,  the  upper  opening  of  the  crural  canal,  lead- 
ing into  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by 
Poupart’s  ligament  and  the  deep  crural  arch,  behind  by 
the  pubes,  internally  by  the  deep  crural  arch,  Gimbernat’s 
ligament,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  transversalis  and 
internal  oblique  muscles,  and  externally  by  the  femoral 
vein. — Crural  septum,  the  layer  of  subperitoneal  con- 
nective tissue  which  spans  the  crural,  ring  in  a normal 
state.—  Crural  sheath,  the  sheath  which  incloses  the 
femoral  vessels  as  they  leave  the  abdomen.  It  is  a con- 
tinuation of  the  fasciae  lining  the  abdomen,  and  becomes 
closely  adherent  to  the  femoral  vessels  about  an  inch  be- 
low the  saphenous  opening ; but  above  it  is  larger,  and 
contains  some  areolar  tissue,  and  frequently  a lymphatic 
gland, — Crural  vein,  the  femoral  vein. — Deep  crural 
arch,  a thickened  band  of  fibers  arching  over  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crural  sheath.  It  arises  from  the  middle  of 
Poupart’s  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  iliopectineal 
*line. 

crus  (krus),  n. ; pi.  crura  (kro'ra). 

In  anat.  and^o67.:  (a)  The  low- 
er leg ; the  part  of  the  hind 
limb  between  the  knee  and 
the  ankle;  the  second  seg- 
ment of  the  hind  limb,  corre- 
sponding to  the  forearm  or 
antebrachium  of  the  fore 
limb,  represented  by  the 
length  of  the  tibia  or  shin- 
bone. (b)  Some  part  likened 
to  a leg,  as  one  of  a pair  of 
supporting  parts ; a pillar ; a 
peduncle^'*  ? - 

Vacuole  about  in  the  centre  of 
each  crus,  filled  with  moving  gran- 
ules. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh -Water  Algae, 

[p.  107. 

Crura  cerebelli,  the  peduncles  of 
the  cerebellum.—  Crura  cerebelli 
ad  cerebrum,  the  superior  pedun- 
cles of  the  cerebellum.  — Crura  ce- 
rebelli ad  corpora  quadrigemi- 
na,  the  superior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum.— Crura  cerebelli  ad 
meduUam,  the  inferior  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellum.— Crura  cere- 
belli ad  pontem,  the  middle  pe- 
duncles of  the  cerebellum.— Crura 
fornicis,  the  posterior  pillars  of 
the  fornix.— Crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  right  and  left  tendi- 
nous attachments  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  sides  of  the 
bodies  of  lumbar  vertebrae,  uniting  above  to  inclose  the 


[L.,  the  leg.] 


Front  View  of  Bones  of 
Right  Human  Crus. 
c,  crest  of  tibia ; etu, 
external  tuberosity  of 
tibia ; im,  internal  mal- 
leolus ; itu,  internal  tu- 
berosity of  tibia ; J, 
spine,  and  t,  tubercle  of 
same  ; f,  fibula  ; k,  its 
head ; em,  external  mal- 
leolus. 


crus 

aortic  opening.— Crus  anterius  medullas  oblongata. 
Same  as  crus  cerebri.—  Crus  cerebelli  superius,  one  of 
the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. — Crus  cere- 
bri, the  peduncle  of  the  brain ; the  mass  of  white  nerve- 
tissue  forming  with,  its  fellow  the  lower  portion  of  the 
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Some  grey  crusading  knight.  M.  Arnold. 

As  in  the  East,  so.  in  the  West,  the  crusading  spirit  was 

iks  and  the 
p.  364. 


kept  alive  and  made  aggressive  by  the  monks  an 
knights.  StiUt , Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  ] 


mesencephalon  and  in  part  of  the  thalamencephalon,  and  CrUSado1f  (kro-za'do),  n.  [Also  cruzado;  a var., 
extending  from  the  nons  Varol  to  thonntin  o V , . ' " 


extending  from  the  pons  Varolii  to  the  optic  tract.— Crus 
e cerebello  ad  medullam,  the  inferior  peduncle  of 
the  cerebellum.  See  peduncle.— Crus  fornicis  anteri- 
us, the  columna  fornicis,  or  anterior  pillar  of  the  for- 
nix.—Crus  medium,  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebel- 
lum ; a mass  of  white  nerve-tissue  passing  down  on  each 
side  from  the  cerebellum  to  form  the  pons  Varolii.  — Crus 
olfactorium,  crus  rhinencephali,  what  is  improperly 
called,  in  human  anatomy,  the  olfactory  nerve  or  tract, 
being  a contracted  portion  of  the  brain  itself,  between  the 
prosencephalon  and  the  rhinencephalon.—  Crus  penis, 
the  posterior  fourth  of  one  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
which,  diverging  from  its  fellow,  is  attached  to  the  pubic 
and  ischial  rami. 

crusade1  (kro-sad'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cru- 
sado, croisade , croisado , croysado,  earlier  cruci- 
ade,  late  ME,  ' - - 

ly 

sade  . _ v 

form  croiserie)  = Pr.  crosada,  crosada  = Sp.  Pg. 
cruzada  = It.  crociata,  (.  ML.  crudata , a crusade, 
lit.  (sc.  expeditio(n-))  an  expedition  of  persons 
marked  with  or  bearing  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
prop.  fem.  pp.  of  cruciare,  mark  with  the  cross, 
* L.  crux  ( cruc -),  cross:  see  cross 1,  n.  and  v., 
and  cruciate.  The  earlier  ME.  word  for  ‘cru- 
sade ’ was  croisery : see  croisery.]  1 . A military 
expedition  under  the  banner  of  the  cross ; spe- 
cifically, one  of  the  medieval  expeditions  un- 
dertaken by  the  Christians  of  Europe  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Mohamme- 
dans. The  crusading  spirit  was  aroused  throughout  Eu- 
rope in  1095  by  the  preaching  of  the  monk  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, who  with  Walter  the  Penniless  set  out  in  1096  with 
an  immense  rabble,  who  were  nearly  all  destroyed  on  the 
way.  The  first  real  crusade,  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
1096  - 9,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Christian  kingdom  in  the  Holy  Land ; the 
second,  1147,  preached  by  St.  Bernard,  was  unsuccessful ; 
the  third,  1189  -92,  led  by  the  princes  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  of  Germany,  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  of  England, 
and  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  failed  to  recover  Jerusa- 
lem, which  the  Mussulmans  had  taken  in  1187 ; the  fourth, 
1202  -4,  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a Latin  empire  in 
Constantinople,  under  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  one  of 
its  leaders;  the  fifth,  1228  - 9,  under  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick II.,  the  sixth,  1248-50,  under  St.  Louis  (Louis  IX.  of 
France),  and  the  seventh  and  last,  1270-71,  also  under  St. 
Louis,  were  all  unsuccessful.  There  were  other  expedi- 
tions called  crusades,  including  one  of  boys,  1212,  “ the 
children's  crusade,”  in  which  many  thousands  perished 
by  shipwreck  or  were  enslaved.  The  cost  of  the  crusades 
and  the  loss  of  life  in  them  were  enormous,  but  they 
stimulated  commerce  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East.  The  expeditions  against 
the  Albigenses  under  papal  auspices,  1207  - 29,  were  also 
called  crusades. 


after  Sp.  Pg 
crusade'.] 


cruzada  (fem.),  of  crusade: 
A crusade. 


see 


For  the  crusade  preached  through  western  Christendom, 
A.  D.  1188,  it  was  ordained  that  the  English  should  wear  a 
white  cross ; the  French  a red ; the  Flemish  a green  one. 

Quoted  in  Rock’s  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  446,  note. 

The  Crusades , with  all  their  drawbacks,  were  the  trial 
feat  of  a new  world,  a reconstituted  Christendom,  striving 
after  a better  ideal  than  that  of  piracy  and  fraternal 
bloodshed.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  222. 

2.  Any  vigorous  concerted  action  for  the  de- 
fense or  advancement  of  an  idea  or  a cause,  or 
in  opposition  to  a public  evil : as,  a temperance 
crusade  ; the  crusade  against  slavery. 

The  unwearied,  unostentatious,  and  inglorious  crusade 
of  England  against  slavery  may  probably  be  regarded  as 
among  the  three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded 
in  the  history  of  nations.  Lecky , Europ.  Morals,  I.  161. 


If  you  suppose  it  [the  style  of  architecture]  imported 
into  that  kingdom  by  those  that  returned  from  the  crusa- 
does,  we  must  of  course  set  it  down  as  an  eastern  inven- 
tion. H.  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  xliv. 

2.  A bull  issued  by  the  pope  urging  a crusade. 
As  a crusade  implied  great  personal  sacri- 
fices, unusual  indulgences,  or  remissions  of 
temporal  penalties,  were  granted. 

Pope  Sixtus  quintus  for  the  setting  forth  of  the  foresaid 
expedition  . . . published  a Cruzado , with  most  ample 
indulgences  which  were  printed  in  great  numbers. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  694. 

n.  [Also  cru- 
. crusade,  q to.^  < 
Sp.  Pg.  cruzado,  a coin,  prop.  pp.  of  cruzar,  mark 
with  a cross,  < cruz , a cross : see  cross1,  n.  and 
v,,  and  cf.  cru- 
sade1, cruciate .] 

A money  and  coin 
of  Portugal.  The 
old  crusado,  now  a 
mere  name,  was  400 
reis,  or  43  United 
States  cents.  The  new 
crusado  is  480  reis,  or 
52  cents.  The  Portu- 
guese settlements  of 
the  east  coast  of  Afri- 
ca reckon  with  a cru- 
sado of  only  17  cents. 

Also  crusade. 

I had  rather  have 
lost  my  purse 
Full  of  cruzadoes. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

I was  called  from 
dinner  to  see  some 
thousands  of  my  Lord’s 
crusado8  weighed,  and 
we  find  that  3000  come 
to  about  530J.  or  40 
generally. 

Pepys,  Diary,  June  6, 

[1662. 

The  King’s  fifth  of 
the  mines  yields  an- 
nually thirteen  mil- 
lions of  crusadoes  or 
half  dollars. 

Jefferson , Correspon- 
dence, II.  110. 

cruse  (kriis),  n. 

[Also  written  improp.  cruise ; < ME.  cruse,  cruce, 
crouse,  crus,  a pot,  < Icel.  krus,  a pot,  tankard,  = 
Sw.  Dan.  krus  = D.  kroes,  OD.  kruyse,  a cup, 
pot,  crucible,  = MHG.  kriise,  G.  krause,  an 
earthen  mug._  Perhaps  ult.  connected  with 


6. 


Reverse. 

Silver  Crusado  of  John  V.—  British  Mu- 
seum. ( Size  of  the  original. ) 


crusoile 

Lord,  rise,  and  rouse,  and  rule,  and  crush  their  furious 
Pride.  Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  15. 

These  Disorders  might  have  been  crusht,  if  Captain  Swan 
had  used  his  Authority  to  Suppress  them. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  371. 
Speedily  overtaking  and  crushing  the  rebels.  Scott. 
On  April  16, 1746,  the  battle  of  Culloden  forever  crushed 
the  prospects  of  the  Stuarts. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii. 

5.  To  oppress  grievously. 

Thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed  alway. 

Deut.  xxviiL  33. 

To  crowd  or  press  upon. 

When  loud  winds  from  diff’rent  quarters  rush, 

Vast  clouds  encountering  one  another  crush. 

waller,  Instructions  to  a Painter. 
7.  To  rumple  or  put  out  of  shape  by  pressure 
or  by  rough  handling : as,  to  crush  a bonnet  or 
a dress.  [Colloq.]  — Angle  of  crushing.  .See  angle’-’-. 
—To  crush  a cup  (or  glass),  to  drink  a cup  of  wine 
together;  “crack  a bottle”:  probably  in  allusion  to  the 
custom,  prevalent  in  wine-growing  countries,  of  squeezing 
the  juice  of  the  grape  into  a cup  or  goblet  as  required. 

If  you  be  not  of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I pray,  come 
and  crush  a cup  of  wine.  Shak.,  li.  and  J.,  i.  2. 

Come  crush  a glass  with  your  dear  papa. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  il.  6. 
To  crush  out.  (a)  To  force  out  by  pressure. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush’d  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  47. 
(6)  To  destroy ; frustrate  : as,  to  crush  out  rebellion. 
— Syn.  1.  Mash,  etc.  See  dash. — 2.  To  break,  pound,  pul- 
verize, crumble,  bray,  disintegrate,  demolish.— <4.  To  over- 
power, prostrate,  conquer,  quell. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  pressed  out  of  shape,  into 
a smaller  compass,  or  into  pieces,  by  external 
force:  as,  an  egg-shell  crushes  readily  in  the 
^hand. 

crush  (krush),  n.  [<  crush,  «;.]  1.  A violent 

collision  or  rushing  together;  a sudden  or  vio- 
lent pressure ; a breaking  or  bruising  by  pres- 
sure or  by  violent  collision  or  rushing  toge- 
ther. 

Some  hurt,  either  by  bruise,  crush,  or  stripe. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxix.  6. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements, 

The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.  " 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 
2.  Violent  pressure  caused  by  a crowd ; a mass 
of  objects  crowded  together;  a compacted  and 
obstructing  crowd  of  persons,  as  at  a ball  or 
reception. 

Strove  who  should  be  smothered  deepest  in 
Fresh  crush  of  leaves.  Keats,  Endymion,  iii. 

Great  the  crush  was,  and  each  base, 

To  left  and  right,  of  those  tall  columns  drown’d 
In  silken  fluctuation  and  the  swarm 
Of  female  whisperers.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 

crushed  (krusht),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  crush,  «.]  1. 
Broken  or  bruised  by  squeezing  or  pressure: 
as,  crushed  strawberries. — 2.  Broken  or  bruised 
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crock',  q.  v.  Hence,  ult.,  the  dim.  cruset  and  to  powder  by  grinding  or  poundmg ; pulverized; 
cresset.’]  An  earthen  pot  or  bottle ; any  small  c0l'i™Jnllted : as,  crushed  sugar;  crusted  quartz, 
vessel  for  liquids.  “•  Crumpled ; rumpled ; pressed  out  of  shape, 

David  took  the  spear  and  the  cruse  ot  water  from  Saul's  1®  Ovorwh^f,!  fl8’  hat  °r  bomlet-— 

bolster.  l Sam.  xxvi.  i2.  overwhelmed  or  subdued  by  power ; pressed 

In  her  right  hand  a crystal  cruse  filled  with  wine  kePt  d°wn  as  by  a superincumbent  weight. 

B.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment.  +1  fence — 5.  Oppressed. 

This  cruse  ot  oil,  this  skin  of  wine,  Crusher  (krush'ir),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 

These  tamarinds  and  dates  are  thine.  crushes  or  demolishes : as,  his  answer  was  a 

A B.  Aldrich,  The  Sheik's  Welcome,  crusher.  [Colloq.]— 2.  A policeman.  [Slang.] 

crusade1  (kro-sad'),  v.  t.;pret.  and  pp.  crusaded.  cruse*  (hrfi'set),  n.  [<  P.  creuset,  OF.  creuset,  crusher-gage  (krush'er-gaj),  n.  A device  for 

rz  „7l  1 m . ' CTfl IJtfit.  fill* - * QAA  /’WCChf  orwl  twill  0/7  1 A r./vl  .1  (1  AtnTyn  inirwv  J i i 


ppr.  crusading.  [<  crusade 1,  n.  J To  engage  in  ete- :.  ?ee  cresset.  anfl  cruse.]  A gold- 

a crusade;  support  or  oppose  any  cause  with  smllba .crucible  or  melting-pot. 
zeal.  crush  (krush),  v. 


Cease  crusading  against  sense.  M.  Green,  The  Grotto. 

crusade2  (kro-sad'),  n.  Same  as  crusado 2. 
crusader  (kro-sa'der),  n.  [Cf.  equiv.  croisee.] 
A person  engaged  in  a crusade.  The  crusaders  of 
the  middle  ages  bore  as  a badge  on  the  breast  or  the 


determining  the  maximum  pressure  developed 
in  the  bore  of  a gun  by  the  powder  gas.  See 
[<  ME.  cruschen,  crousshen,  pressure-gage. 

< OF.  cruisir,  crcissir  = Pr.  crucir,  cruissir,  crush-hat  (krush'hat'),  n.  1.  A hat  which  can 

AlWOOiV  ttrv  /hviiuV  Pn4-  Ti.  „■ Ivn  1 9-1 1 • • V . 1 . 


croissir  = Sp.  crujir,  Cat.  croxir  = It.  crosciare 
(ML.  crusoire),  crush,  break;  cf.  Sw.  krossa, 
bruise,  crack,  crush,  prob.  of  Romance  origin, 
The  Romance  words  are  prob.  from  a Teut. 


be  folded  without  injury  and  carried  in  the 
pocket. 

“ No,  don’t,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  folding  his  crush-hat  to 
lay  his  elbow  on.  Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby. 


tween  two  hard  bodies ; squeeze  out  of  shape 
or  normal  condition. 


The  ass  . 


shoulder  a representation  of  the'eross,  the  assumption  of  verb . Goth,  kriustan,  gnash  with  the  teeth,  *.2.  Colloquially,  an  opera-hat. 
which,  called  “taking  the  cross,"  constituted  a binding  grmd  the  teeth,  deny. *kraustjan  = Icel.  kreista,  crushing  (krush'ing),  p.  a . [Ppr.  of  crush  v.~\ 
engagement  and  released  them  from  all  other  obliga-  kreysta  = Sw.  krysta  = Dan.  kryste,  squeeze,  Having  the  power  or  tending  to  crush;  over- 
1°ns‘  press.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  press  and  bruise  be-  whelming;  demolishing. 

If  other  pilgrims  had  their  peculiar  marks,  so  too  had  J 1 3 i- “*4'1  nr  • - w * 

the  crusader.  For  a token  of  that  vow  which  he  had  plight- 
ed, he  always  wore  a cross  sewed  to  his  dress,  until  he 
went  to,  and  all  the  while  he  stayed  in,  the  Holy  Land. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  446. 

With  all  their  faults  these  nobles  [of  Cyprus]  were  bona 
fide  Crusaders;  men  who,  like  the  first  champions,  were 
ready  to  cast  in  their  lot  in  a Promised  Land,  and  not,  like 
the  later  adventurers,  anxious  merely  to  get  all  they  could 
out  of  it,  to  make  their  fortunes. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  200. 

crusading  (krS-sa'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  crusade', 

?•]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crusades ; engaged 
in  or  favoring  a crusade  or  crusades. 

In  how  many  kingdoms  of  the  world  has  the  crusading 
sword  of  this  misguided  saint-errant  spared  neither  age 
or  merit,  or  sex,  or  condition. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  17. 


crushed  Balaam’s  foot  against  the  wall. 

Num.  xxii.  25. 

2.  To  bruise  and  break  into  fragments  or  small 
particles,  either  by  direct  pressure  or  by  grind- 


The  blow  must  be  quick  and  crushing. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvtii. 

crushing-machine  (krush'ing-ma-shen*),  n.  A 
machine  constructed  to  pulverize  or  crush  stone 
and  other  hard  and  brittle  materials ; a stone- 
crusher. 


as’  to  "\ush  ,quarvZ'— To  crush-room  (krush 'rom),  n.  A saloon  in  a 
J 1 theater,  opera-house,  etc.,  in  which  the  audi- 

ence may  promenade  between  the  acts  or  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  an  entertainment ; a foyer, 
crusian,  «.  See  crucian. 
crusill6,  crusily,  a.  See  crucily. 
crusoilet,  ».  [<  OF.  crusol,  cruzol,  croiseul,  a 
var.  of  croisel,  cruseau,  a crucible,  melting-pot: 
see  cresset  a,ni  crucible.]  A crucible;  a melt- 
ing-pot. 


force  down  and  bruise  and  break,  as  by  a super- 
incumbent weight : as,  the  man  was  crushed  by 
the  fall  of  a tree. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man,  and  heav’n’s  as  vain 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain. 

Dryden,  .-Eneid. 

4.  To  put  down;  overpower;  subdue  abso- 
lutely; concpier  beyond  resistance : as,  to  crush 
one’s  enemies. 


crusoile 

Thou  scumme  of  his  melting-pots,  that  wert  christned 
in  a crusoile  with  Mercuries  water. 

Marston  and  Barksted,  Insatiate  Countess,  i. 

crust  (krust),  n.  [<  ME.  crust  = D.  korst  = 
MLG.  kroste,  LG.  korstc,  koste  = OHG.  crusta, 
MHG.  G.  kruste  = OF.  crouste,  F.  crotite  = Pr. 
Pg.  It.  crosta  = 8p.  costra,  < L.  crusta,  the  hard 
surface  of  a body,  rind,  shell,  crust,  inlaid 
work;  cf.  Gr.  nplog,  frost:  see  crystal .]  1.  A 

hard  external  portion,  of  comparative  thinness, 
forming  a sort  of  coating  over  the  softer  inte- 
rior part ; any  hard  outer  coat  or  coating : as, 
the  crust  of  frozen  snow ; the  crust  of  a loaf  of 
bread ; a thin  crust  of  politeness. 

I have  known  an  emperor  quite  hid  under  a crust  of 
dross.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

It  the  wind  be  rough,  and  trouble  the  crust  of  the  water. 

W.  Lauson  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  194). 

Specifically — 2.  In  geol. : (a)  The  exterior  por- 
tion of  the  earth ; that  part  of  the  earth  which 
is  accessible  to  examination.  (5)  The  solid 
portion  of  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  its  fused 
interior:  since  many  scientists  formerly  be- 
lieved that  the  interior  of  the  earth  must  be  in 
a more  or  less  fluid  condition. — S.  Matter  col- 
lected or  concreted  into  a solid  body ; an  in- 
crustation ; specifically,  a deposit  from  wine, 
as  it  ripens,  collected  on  the  interior  of  bot- 
tles, etc.,  and  consisting  of  tartar  and  coloring 
matter. 

From  scalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

4.  A piece  of  an  outer  coating  or  incrustation  : 
specifically,  an  external  or  a dried  and  hard 
piece  of  bread. 

Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 

K, crust  of  bread,  and  liberty ! 

Pope,  Irnit.  of  Horace,  II.  vi.  221. 

6.  In  zool.,  a shell;  a test;  the  chitinous  or 
other  hard  covering  of  various  animals,  as  crus- 
taceans and  insects. — 6.  In  anat.  and  physiol., 
a coat  or  covering  harder  or  denser  than  that 
which  is  covered ; a pellicle  ; a crusta : as,  the 
buffy  coat  or  crust  of  inflammatory  blood ; the 
crust  of  a tooth. — 7.  The  part  of  the  hoof  of  a 
horse  to  which  the  shoe  is  fastened Crust  cof- 

fee. See  coffee. 

crust  (krust),  v.  [<  ME.  crusten,  < crust,  «.]  I, 
trans.  1.  To  cover  with  a crust  or  hard  exte- 
rior portion  or  coating ; overspread  with  any- 
thing resembling  a crust ; incrust. 

Their  legs,  and  breasts,  and  bodies  stood  crusted  with 
bark.  Addison. 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-pots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 

The  hilt  of  the  sword  was  covered,  and  the  scabbard  was 
crusted  with  brilliants.  First  Year  of  a Silken  Reign,  p.  232. 

2.  To  coat  or  line  with  concretions.  See  crust, 

n.,  3. 

Foul  and  crusted  bottles. 

Swift , Directions  to  Servants,  Butler. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  thicken  or  contract  into  a 
hard  covering;  concrete  or  freeze,  as  superficial 
matter. 

The  place  that  waB  burned  crusted  and  healed. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam, 

Crept,  gently  crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream. 

Rums,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

+2.  To  crust-hunt.  [American.] 
crusta  (krus'ta),  n. ; pi.  crustce  (-te).  [L.,  a 

crust:  see  crust,  a.]  1.  In  decorative  art,  some- 
thing prepared  for  application  or  inlaying,  as  a 
small  chased  or  sculptured  ornament  made  for 
the  decoration  of  vessels  of  silver  or  other  metal. 
— 2.  In  bot.,  tho  crustaceous  thallus  of  certain 
lichens. — 3.  In  zool.,  a crust. — 4.  In  anat.: 
(a)  A crust.  (6)  The  smaller  and  lower  of  two 
parts  into  whioh  each  crus  cerebri  is  divisible, 
the  other  being  called  the  tegmentum.  The 
upper  boundary  of  the  substantia  nigra  is  the 
boundary  between  the  two. — 5.  In  physiol,  and 
pathol.,  a crust. — 6.  A cocktail  served  in  a glass 
lined  with  the  rind  of  half  a lemon  and  having 

its  rim  incrusted  with  sugar Crusta  fibrosa, 

the  cement  of  a tooth.  See  cement,  n.,  4. — Crusta  in- 
flammatoria,  the  buffy  coat.  See  buffy.—  Crusta  lac- 
tea,  in  pathol. , eczema  pustulosum,  as  met  with  on  the 
face  and  head  of  infants  at  the  breast;  milk-crust.— 
Crusta  petrosa,  the  stony  crust  of  a tooth ; the  cement. 
See  cement , n.,  4. 

A mass  of  true  bone,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  crusta 
petrosa.  Huxley , Anat.  Vert.,  p.  41. 

Crusta  phlogistica,  the  buffy  coat.  See  buffy. 

Crustacea  (lmis-ta'shia),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  crustaceus,  having  a crust : see  crustaceous. 
Cf.  L.  crustata , shell-fish : see  crustate.']  A class 
of  Arthropoda;  one  of  the  prime  divisions  of 
articulated  animals  with  articulated  legs,  as 
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distinguished  from  Insecta , Myriapoda , and 
Arachnida  respectively.  They  are  mostly  aquatic 
arthropods  with  (generally)  two  pairs  of  antennse  and  nu- 
merous thoracic  as  well  as  (usually)  abdominal  articulated 
appendages,  and  breathing  by  means  of  branchiae.  The 
body  is  covered  with  a hard  chitinous  test  or  crust,  whence 
the  name.  It  is  segmented  into  head,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men, the  two  former  of  which  are  more  or  less  completely 
united  into  a cephalothorax,  shielded  with  a continuous 
carapace ; the  abdomen  is  usually  segmented  and  mobile, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a tail.  A typical  segment 
or  somite  of  the  body  consists,  at  least  theoretically,  of  a 
dorsal  portion  or  tergite  of  two  pieces,  a ventral  portion 
or  sternite,  also  of  two  pieces,  an  epimeron  on  each  side 
above,  and  an  episternum  on  each  side  below.  The  shell 
sends  inward  sundry  hard  processes  or  partitions  called 
apodemata.  The  typical  number  of  segments  in  the  higher 
Crustacea  is  21,  actually  or  theoretically.  The  crustaceans 
shed  their  shells  (exoskeletons),  in  some  cases  with  ex- 
traordinary frequency,  and  they  possess  great  reparatory 
powers  in  the  reproduction  of  lost  parts.  Most  of  them 
pass  through  several  larval  stages,  the  best-marked  of 
which  are  those  of  the  forms  called  the  nauplius , zoea,  and 
megalopa.  The  crustaceans  include  all  kinds  of  crabs  and 
lobsters,  shrimps,  prawns,  crawfish,  etc.,  among  the  higher 
forms ; and  among  the  lower,  a great  variety  of  creatures 
known  as  sand-hoppers,  beach-fleas,  wood-lice,  fish-lice, 
barnacles,  etc.  Leading  types,  in  more  technical  terms, 
are  the  thoracostracan,  podophthalmic,  or  stalk-eyed 
crustaceans,  as  crabs  and  crawfish  ; the  edriophthalmous 
or  sessile-eyed  crustaceans,  as  hemodipods,  amphipods, 
and  isopods  (all  the  foregoing  being  sometimes  grouped 
together  as  malacostracous  crustaceans);  the  entomos- 
tracous  crustaceans,  as  the  copepods,  ostracodes,  cladoce- 
rans,  phyllopods,  etc.,  the  trilobites  and  their  related 
forms  being  often  brought  under  this  division ; the  epi- 
zoans,  ichthyophthirians,  or  fish-lice ; and  finally,  the  cir- 
ripeds.  Great  as  is  the  difference  between  extremes  in 
any  of  these  forms,  they  are  closely  related  by  connecting 
forms,  and  naturalists  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  the 
formal  division  of  the  class.  The  older  divisions  which 
have  been  made  are  now  mostly  superseded,  and  even  the 
modern  ones  are  seldom  exactly  conterminous.  A series  of 
subclasses  sometimes  now  adopted  is:  (1)  Cirripedia  or 
Pectostraca,  with  three  or  four  orders ; (2)  Epizoa  or  Ich- 
thyophthiria  ; (3)  Entomostraca,  with  such  orders  as  Cope- 
poda,  Ostracoda,  Cladocera,  Phyllopoda,  Xiphura,  Trilo- 
bita,  Eurypterida;  (4)  Edriophthalma,  with  Lcemodipoda, 
Amphipoda,  and  Isopoda;  (5)  Podophthalma,  with  Stoina- 
topoda  and  Decapoda ; to  which  some  add  (6)  Podosomata, 
often  considered  to  be  arachnidans.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
of  these  are  often  united  as  one  subclass,  Malacostraca. 
The  trilobites  with  the  eurypterygians  and  king-crabs  some- 
times constitute  one  prime  division  called  Gigantostraca. 
Haeckel  uses  Carides  as  a substitute  for  Crustacea. 
crustacean  (krus-ta'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Crus- 
tacea + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Crustacea. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Crustacea. 
crustaceological  (krus-ta/she-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
crustaceology  + - ical. ] Pertaining  to  crustace- 
ology. 

crustaceologist  (krus-ta-she-ol'o-jist),  n.  [< 
crustaceology  + - ist .]  One  versed  in  crustace- 
ology ; a carcinologist.  J.  O.  Westwood. 
crustaceology  (krus-ta-she-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  NL. 
Crustacea,  q.  v.,  + Gr.  -Aoyia,  < Xeyeiv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  That  branch  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  crustaceous  animals;  carcinology. 
crustaceorubrin  (krus-ta/she-6-ro'brin),  n.  [< 
NL.  Crustacea,  q.  v.,  + L.  ruber  ( rubr -),  red,  + 
-in2.  ] A red  pigment  found  in  certain  crusta- 
ceans. 

crustaceous  (krus-ta'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  crusta- 
ceus,  < L.  crusta,  a crust : see  crust,  n.,  crusta. ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  crust ; like  crust ; of  the  na- 
ture of  a crust  or  shell. 

That  most  witty  conceit  of  Anaximander,  that  the  first 
men  and  all  animals  were  bred  ill  some  warm  moisture, 
inclosed  in  crustaceous  skins,  as  if  they  were  . . . crab- 
flsh  and  lobsters ! Bentley,  Sermons,  iv. 

2.  In  zool. : (a)  Having  a crust-like  shell ; be- 
longing to  the  Crustacea;  crustacean.  (6)  In 
entom. , having  a somewhat  hard  and  elastic  tex- 
ture, resisting  slight  pressure,  but  not  rigid : 
said  of  parts  of  the  integument. — 3.  In  bot. : 
(a)  Hard,  thin,  and  brittle.  (6)  In  Uchenology, 
forming  a flat  crust  in  or  upon  the  substratum, 
and  adhering  to  it  firmly  by  the  whole  under  sur- 
face, so  as  not  to  be  separable  without  injury : 
applied  to  the  thallus  of  lichens. 

crustaceousness  (krus-ta'shius-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  quality  of  having  a crust-like 
jointed  shell. 

crustacite  (krus'ta-sit),  n.  [<  crustac(eous ) + 
-ite2.]  A fossil  crustacean, 
crust ae,  n.  Plural  of  crusta. 
crustal  (krus'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  crust  + -a?.] 

1.  a.  1 . Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
crust;  crustaceous. 

The  increased  rate  of  thickening  [of  the  crust  of  the 
moon]  would  result  both  from  the  increased  rate  of  gen- 
eral cooling  and  from  the  addition  of  crustal  layers  upon 
the  exterior.  Winchell,  World-tife,  p.  402. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a crustal. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  superficial  particles  of  any 
given  order  which  collectively  form  the  crust 
of  a particle  of  another  order : a term  used  by 
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the  translator  of  Swedenborg’s  “ Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy.” 

crustalogical  (krus-ta-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  crustal- 
ogy  + -ical.]  Same  as  crustaceological. 
crustalogist  (krus-tal'o-jist),  n.  [<  crustalogy 
+ -ist.]  Same  as  crustaceologist. 
crustalogy  (krus-tal'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  for  *crus- 
tology,  < L.  crusta,  crust,  + Gr.  -Aoyta,  < Aeyetv, 
speak:  see  -ology.']  Same  as  crustaceology. 
crustate  (krus'tat),  a.  [<  L.  crustatus  (neut. 
pi.  crustata  (sc.  animalia,  animals),  shell-fish  — 
Pliny),  pp.  of  crustare,  crust,  < crusta,  a crust* 
see  crust,  n. , crusta,  and  cf.  custard.']  Covered 
with  a crust : as,  crustate  basalt, 
crustated  (krus'ta-ted),  a.  [As  crustate  + -ed2.] 
Same  as  crustate. 

crustation  (krus-ta'shon),  n.  [As  crustate  + 
-ion.]  An  adherent  crust ; an  incrustation, 
cruster  (krus'ter),  n.  One  who  crust-hunts  for 
game;  a crust-hunter.  [American.] 

So  long  , as  dogs  and  crusters  are  forbidden,  the  deer  will 
remain  abundant.  Forest  and  Stream. 

crust-hunt  (krust'hunt),  v.  i.  To  hunt  deer, 
moose,  or  other  large  game  on  the  snow,  when 
the  crust  is  strong  enough  to  support  the  hun- 
ter hut  not  the  game,  which  is  in  consequence 
easily  overtaken  and  killed.  [American.] 
crust-hunter  (krust' hun// ter),  «.  One  who 
crust-hunts.  [American.] 
crust-hunting  (krust'hun"ting),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  crust-hunt,  v.]  The  method  of  hunting  large 
game,  in  the  winter,  on  the  crust  of  the  snow. 
[American.] 

It  was  the  constant  endeavor  ...  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  opponents  of  water-killing  were  staunch  advo- 
cates of  January  crust-hunting  and  June  floating. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXIV.  425. 

crustiflc  (krus-tif 'ik),  a.  [<  L.  crusta,  a crust, 
+ -ficus,  < facere,  make:  see  -j He,  -fy.]  Pro- 
ducing a crust  or  skin.  [Rare.] 
crustily  (krus'ti-li),  adv.  Peevishly ; morosely; 
surlily. 

crustiness  (krus'ti-nes),  «.  1.  The  quality 

of  being  crusty;  hardness. — 2.  Peevishness; 
snappishness;  surliness. 

crusting  (krus'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  crust,  v. 
i.,  2.]  The  practice  of  crust-hunting.  [Ameri- 
can.] 

crust-lizard  (krustTiz//ard),  n.  A book-name 
of  the  varanoid  lizardj’  Heloderma  horridum. 
Also  called  Gila  monster. 
crustose  (krus'tos),  a.  | < ML.  crustosus,  full  of 
crusts,  < L.  crusta,  crust.]  Crust-like;  crusta- 
ceous. 

crusty  (lu-us'ti),  a.  [<  crust  + -y1.]  1.  Like 

crust;  of  the  nature  of  crust;  hard:  as,  a crusty 
surface  or  substance. 

Seekanauk,  a kinde  of  crusty  shel-fish. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages. 

A crusty  ice  all  about  the  sides  of  the  cup. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  715. 

2.  [In  this  sense  supposed  by  some  to  have 
arisen  as  an  accom.  of  curst  in  a like  sense.] 
Peevish;  snappish ; surly;  harshly  curt  in  man- 
ner or  speech. 

How  now,  thou  core  of  envy? 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what’s  the  news? 

Shak .,  T.  and  C.f  v.  L 

His  associates  found  him  sometimes  selfish  and  some- 
times crusty.  The  sweeter  and  mellower  traits  needed 
years  and  experience  for  their  full  ripening. 

G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  I.  34. 

crusuly,  a.  In  her.,  same  as  crucily. 
crut1  (krut),  ».  A dwarf.  Brockett.  [North. 
Eng.] 

crut2  (krut),  n.  [Perhaps  < F.  cro&te,  crust: 
see  crust.]  The  rough  shaggy  part  of  oak-bark. 
crut3  (krut),  n.  [Ir. : see  crowd2.]  An  ancient 
Irish  musical  instrument.  See  crowd2. 

One  can  scarcely  resist  the  conclusion  which  forces  it- 
self on  the  mind  in  reading  over  the  references  to  the 
Crut  scattered  through  Irish  manuscripts,  that  that  in- 
strument was  a true  harp,  played  upon  with  the  fingers, 
and  without  a plectrum. 

W.  li.  Sullivan , Introd.  to  O’Curry’s  Anc.  Irish,  p.  cxix. 

crutch1  (kruch),  n.  [<  ME.  crutche , c rucche, 
cruche,  < AS.  crycc,  less  prop,  spelled  cricc,  gen. 
dat.  acc.  crycce,  erica;  = MI),  krucke,  D.  kruk  = 
MLG.  krucke,  krocke,  LG.  krukke,  kriick  = OHG. 
chruckja,  chrucha,  MHG.  kruch  e,  krucke,  G.  krucke 
= Dan.  krykke  = Norw.  krykkja  = OSw.  krykkia, 
Sw.  krycka,  a crutch.  Akin  to  crook,  with  which 
in  the  Romance  tongues  its  derivatives  are  min- 
gled: ML.  croccia,  crucia,  crucca,  etc.,  > It.  croc- 
cia,  also  gruccia,  a crutch;  ML.  crocia,  crochia, 
crocea,  etc.,  a crozier:  see  crook  and  cross2,  cro- 
zier,  and  cf . crotch.]  1 . A support  for  the  lame 
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in  walking,  consisting  of  a staff  of  the  proper 
length,  with  a crosspiece  at  one  end  so  shaped 
as  to  fit  easily  under  the  armpit.  The  upper  part  ot 
the  staff  is  now  commonly  divided  lengthwise  into  two 
parts,  separated  by  an  inserted  piece  used  as  a handle. 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay,  . . . 
Shouldered  his  crutch , and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Til.,  1.  158. 
He  [Euripides]  substituted  crutches  for  stilts,  bad  ser- 
mons for  odes.  Macaulay. 


Hence  — 2.  Figuratively,  old  age. 
poetical.] 
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crwth  (kroth),  n.  The  modem  Welsh  form  of 

crowd?. 

cry  (kri),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cried,  ppr.  crying. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  crye,  crie;  < ME.  crien  = 
MHG.  krien,  < OF.  crier,  F.  ct'ier  = Pr.  cridar 


cry 

Everything,  till  now  conceal’d,  flies  abroad  in  public 
print,  and  is  cried  about  the  streetes. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  December  2, 1688. 
You  know  how  to  cry  wine  and  sell  vinegar. 

Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  i.  4. 


[Rare  and 


Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-born, 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle’s  infancy. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.t  iv.  3. 
3.  Any  fixture  or  mechanical  device  resem- 
bling a crutch  or  the  head  of  a crutch,  (a)  A 
forked  rest  for  the  leg  on  a woman’s  saddle.  ( b ) The  cross- 
handle of  a ladle  for  molten  metal,  (c)  The  fork  at  the 
arm  supporting  the  anchor-escapement  of  a clock,  (d) 
Naut. : (1)  A forked  support  for  the  main-boom  of  a sloop, 
brig,  or  cutter,  etc.,  and  for  the  spanker-boom  of  a ship, 
when  their  respective  sails  are  stowed.  (2)  A piece  of 
knee-timber  placed  inside  a ship,  for  the  security  of  the 
heels  of  the  cant-timbers  abaft.  (3)  A stanchion  of  wood 
or  iron  in  a ship,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  forked  to  re- 
ceive a rail,  spar,  mast,  yard,  etc.,  when  not  in  use.  [In 
these  uses  also  written  crotch.  ] (e)  In  soap-making,  a perfo- 
rated piece  of  wood  or  iron  attached  to  a pole,  used  to  stir 
together  the  ingredients.  (/)  In  milit.  mining,  an  upright 
piece  of  wood  having  a crosspiece  at  its  upper  end,  used 
for  holding  up  the  cap-sill  of  a gallery-case,  while  excava- 
tions for  the  rest  of  the  frame  are  made. 

The  crutches  [two]  are  set  up,  and  an  excavation  made 
large  enough  to  admit  the  cap  of  the  next  case,  which  is 
laid  on  the  projecting  ends  of  the  crutches,  and,  being  sup- 
ported by  them,  prevents  the  earth  over  the  roof  of  the 
gallery  from  falling  while  the  excavation  is  continued  to 
admit  the  remainder  of  the  new  case. 

Ernst,  Manual  of  Milit.  Engineering,  p.  362. 

(g)  A rack:  as,  a bacon-crutch.—  Crutch-escapement. 
j^See  escapement. 

crutch1  (kruch),  v.  t.  [<  crutch*,  w.]  1.  To  sup- 
port on  crutches ; prop  or  sustain. 

Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  ii.  409. 

The  genius  of  Moli&re,  long  undiscovered  by  himself,  in 
its  first  attempts  in  a higher  walk  did  not  move  alone  ; it 
was  crutched  by  imitation,  and  it  often  deigned  to  plough 
with  another’s  heifer. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Lit.  Char.  Men  of  Genius,  p.  409. 

2.  In  soap-making , to  stir  forcibly  with  a crutch. 
See  crutch1,  n.,  3 (e). 

crutch2t  (kruch),  n.  [A  var.  of  crouch 2,  < ME. 
crouche,  a cross : see  crouch 2,  cross1.  The  word 
in  this  form  is  more  or  less  confused  with  crutch1, 
q.  v.]  A cross.  See  cross1. 
crutch-backt  (kruch'bak),  n.  A humped  or 
crooked  back.  Davies. 

crutched  (kruch'ed),  a.  A variant  of  crouched. 

— Crutched  friars.  See  friar. 
crutchet  (krueli'et),  n.  [E.  dial.  (Warwick- 
shire) ; origin  uncertain.]  The  common  perch, 
crutch-handle  (kruch'han//dl),  n.  A handle,  as 
of  a spade,  which  has  a crosspiece  at  the  end. 
crutch-handled  (kruch 'han'-'dld),  a.  Having  a 
crutch-handle, 
cruve,  n.  See  cruive. 

Oruveilhier’s  atrophy.  See  atrophy. 
crux  (kruks),  n. ; pi.  cruxes,  cruces  (kruk'sez, 
kro'sez).  [L.,  a cross:  see  cross1,  n.]  1.  Across. 
See  phrases  below.  Specifically — 2.  [cap.] 

The  Southern  Cross,  the  most  celebrated  con- 
stellation of  the  southern  heavens.  It  was  erected 
into  a constellation  by  Royer  in  1679,  but  was  often  spoken 
of  as  a cross  before ; there  even  seems  to  be  an  obscure  al- 
lusion to  it  in  Dante.  It  is  situated  south  of  the  western 
part  of  Centaurus,  east  of  the  keel  of  Argus.  It  is  a small 
constellation  of  four  chief  stars,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a cross.  Its  brightest  star,  the  southernmost,  is  of  about 
the  first  magnitude ; the  eastern,  half  a magnitude  fainter ; 
the  northern,  of  about  the  second  magnitude ; and  the  west- 
ern, of  the  third  magnitude  and  faint.  The  constellation 
owes  its  striking  effect  to  its  compression,  for  it  subtends 
only  about  6°  from  north  to  south  and  still  less  from  east 
to  west.  It  looks  more  like  a kite  than  a cross.  All  four 
stars  are  white  except  the  northernmost,  which  is  of  a 
clear  orange-color.  It  contains  a fifth  star  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  which  is  very  red. 

3.  The  cross  as  an  instrument  of  torture; 
hence,  anything  that  puzzles  or  vexes  in  a 
high  degree ; a conundrum. 

Dear  dean,  since  in  cruo&s  and  puns  you  and  I deal, 

Pray,  why  is  a woman  a sieve  and  a riddle? 

Sheridan,  To  Swift. 
One  yet  legally  unsolved  crux  of  ritualism  is  the  proper 
preaching  vestment.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  172. 

Crux  ansata,  a cross  with  a handle  ; the  tau-cross  with 
an  additional  member  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a loop 
or  stirrup.  See  ankh.—  Crux  COmmissa.  Same  as  tau- 
cross  (which  see,  under  cross* ).  — Crux  decussata.  Same 
as  cross  of  St.  Andrew  or  St.  Patrick;  a saltier. — Crux 
stellata,  a cross  the  arms  of  which  end  in  stars  of  five  or 
six  points. 

cmysadot,  n.  See  crusade? , crusade. 
cruzadaf,  n.  See  crusade?. 
cruzado,  n.  See  crusade 


= OSp.  cridar,  Sp.  Pg.  gritar  = It.  gridare , cry,  Polish  the  banns  of;  advertise  the  mar- 

shriek  (ML.  cridare,  clamor,  cry,  also  proclaim),  na£e  of* 

prob.  < L.  quiritare , cry,  lament,  shriek,  freq.  w.hat  have  1 to  expect,  but,  after  a deal  of  flimsy  prep- 
of  queri,  lament,  complain,  > also  ult.  E.  auar-  ?Iatl0“  Wltl?  a Chop's  license,  and  my  aunt’s  blessing, 
rel1  and  auerulnv <?  n v Pf  w t 1 Zi  +to  g0  8™Penng  up  to  the  altar ; or  perhaps  be  cried  three 

ret  ana  querulous,  q.  V.  Li.  W.  creu , cry,  cn,  times  ill  a country-church,  and  have  an  unmannerly  fat 
a cry;  prob.  Irorn  L.  J I.  mtrans.  1.  To  speak  clerk  ask  the  consent  of  every  butcher  in  the  parish  to 
earnestly  or  with  a loud  voice;  call  loudly;  join  John  Absolute  and  Lydia  Languish,  spinster ! 

— t 7 • if  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  1. 

4f.  To  call. 


exclaim  or  proclaim  with  vehemence,  as  in  an 
earnest  appeal  or  prayer,  in  giving  public  no- 
tice, or  to  attract  attention:  with  to  or  unto , 
formerly  sometimes  on  or  upon,  before  the  per- 
son addressed. 

The  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread.  Gen.  xli.  55. 
Go  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem.  Jer.  ii.  2. 

No  longer  on  Saint  Dennis  will  we  cry. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  i.  6. 
With  longings  and  breathings  in  his  soul  which,  he  says, 
are  not  to  be  expressed,  he  cried  on  Christ  to  call  him, 
being  “ all  on  a flame  ” to  be  in  a converted  state. 

Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  22. 

2.  Specifically,  to  call  for  or  require  redress  or 
remedy ; appeal ; make  a demand. 

The  voice  of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground.  Gen.  iv.  10. 

3.  To  utter  a loud,  sharp,  or  vehement  inartic- 
ulate sound,  as  a dog  or  other  animal. 

In  a cowslip’s  bell  I lie  : 

There  I couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  / 

0,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

And  farther  on  we  heard  a beast  that  cried. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  26. 

4.  To  call  out  or  exclaim  inarticulately;  make 
an  inarticulate  outcry,  as  a person  under  ex- 
citement of  any  kind ; especially,  to  utter  a 
loud  sound  of  lamentation  or  suffering,  such  as 
is  usually  accompanied  by  tears. 

Whan  he  com  be-fore  the  town  he  be-gan  to  make  grete 
sorow,  and  cried  high  and  cleer  that  thei  with-ynne  vpon 
the  walles  myght  wele  it  here. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  261. 
Esau  . . . cried  with  a great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry. 

Gen.  xxvii.  34. 

Hence — 5.  To  weep ; shed  tears,  whether  with 
or  without  sound. 

The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Her  who  still  weeps  with  spungy  eyes, 

And  her  who  is  dry  cork,  and  never  cries.  Donne. 

6f.  To  bid  at  an  auction. 


The  medes  [meadows]  clensed  tyme  is  now  to  make, 
And  beestes  from  nowe  forth  from  hem  [them]  to  crie. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  44. 

5f.  To  demand ; call  for. 

The  proud  sheryfe  of  Notyngham 
Dyde  crye  a full  fayre  play. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  H ode  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  93). 
The  affair  cries  haste.  Shak.,  Othello,  L 3. 

This  is  a new  way  of  begging,  and  a neat  one ; 

And  this  cries  money  for  reward,  good  store  too. 

Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim,  i.  2. 
To  cry  aim.  See  aim,  v.  i\— To  cry  cockles.  See  cockled. 
—To  erv  cravent.  See  craven.—  To  cry  down.  ( a ) To 
decry;  depreciate  by  words  or  in  writing;  belittle;  dis- 
praise; disparage. 

Men  of  dissolute  lives  cry  doum  religion,  because  they 
would  not  be  under  the  restraints  of  it.  Tillotson. 

Some  great  decorum,  some  fetish  of  a government,  some 
ephemeral  trade,  or  war,  or  man,  is  cried  up  by  half  man- 
kind and  cried  down  by  the  other  half,  as  if  all  depended 
on  this  particular  up  or  down.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  87. 
(6)  To  overbear ; put  down. 

I’ll  to  the  king ; 

And  from  a mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow’s  insolence. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 
To  cry  halves.  See  half,  n.— To  cry  mewt.  See  the 
extract. 

With  respect  to  crying  mew,  it  appears  to  have  been  an 
old  and  approved  method  of  expressing  dislike  at  the  first 
representation  of  a play.  Decker  has  many  allusions  to 
the  practice  ; and,  what  appears  somewhat  strange,  in  his 
Satiromastix,  charges  Jonson  with  mewing  at  the  fate  of 
his  own  works.  “When  your  plays  are  misliked  at  court 
you  shall  not  cry  mew,  like  a puss,  and  say  you  are  glad 
you  write  out  of  the  courtier’s  element.” 

Gifford , Note  to  B.  Jonson’s  Every  Man  out  of  his 
[Humour,  Ind. 

To  cry  (one)  mercy,  to  beg  (one’s)  pardon. 

Forthi  I counseile  alle  Cristene  to  crie  Crist  merci, 
And  Marie  his  moder  to  beo  mene  bi-twene. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  viii.  182. 
I cry  you  mercy,  madam ; was  it  you  ? 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  I.  3. 
Sir,  this  messenger  makes  so  much  haste  that  I cry  you 
mercy  for  spending  any  time  of  this  letter  in  other  em- 
ployment than  thanking  you  for  yours. 

Donne,  Letters,  xli. 


To  our  office,  where  we  met  all,  for  the  sale  of  two  ships  To  cry  one’s  eyes  out,  to  weep  inordinately.— To  cry 
*“  “ >ver  I saw  any  of  up.  (a)  To  praise ; applaud;  extol : as,  to  cry  up  a man's 


by  an  inch  of  candle  (the  first  time  that  ever 

this  kind),  where  I observed  how  they  do  invite  one  an- 
other, and  at  last  how  they  all  do  cry,  and  we  have  much 
to  do  to  tell  who  did  cry  last.  Pcjrys,  Diary,  I.  120. 

To  cry  against,  to  utter  reproof  or  threats  against  with 
a loud  voice  or  earnestly ; denounce. 

Arise,  go  to  Nineveh,  . . . and  cry  against  it. 

Jonah  i.  2. 

To  cry  back,  (a)  In  hunting,  to  return  as  on  a trail ; 
hark  back,  (b)  To  revert  to  an  ancestral  type.  See  extract. 


...  . , — , ™ cry  up  i 

talents  or  patriotism,  or  a woman’s  beauty ; to  cry  up  the 
administration. 

Laughing  loud,  and  crying  up  your  own  wit,  though 
perhaps  borrowed.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1. 

Tims  finally  it  appears  that  those  purer  Times  were  no 
such  as  they  cry'd  up,  and  not  to  be  follow’d  without  sus- 
picion, doubt,  and  danger.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

(6f)  To  raise  the  price  of  by  proclamation : as,  to  cry  up 
L.certain  coins. 


The  effect  of  a cross  will  frequently  disappear  for  several  CIT  (kri),  n. ; pi.  cries  ( kriz). 

S+hZJMsJNI  * >as  MHr 


generations,  and  then  appear  again  in  a very  marked  de- 
gree. This  principle  is  known  to  physicians  as  Atavism, 
and  amongst  breeders  of  stock  such  progeny  is  said  to 
cry  back— a term  derived  from  a well  known  hunting 
expression.  Phin,  Diet.  Apicalture,  p.  27. 

To  cry  out.  (a)  To  exclaim  ; vociferate  ; clamor. 

And,  lo,  a spirit  taketh  him,  and  he  suddenly  crieth  out. 

Luke  ix.  39. 

She  was  never  known  to  cry  out,  or  discover  any  fear,  in 
a coach  or  on  horseback.  Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 

(b)  To  complain  loudly ; utter  lamentations ; expostulate : 
often  with  against. 

When  any  evil  has  been  upon  philosophers,  they  groan 
as  pitifully,  and  cry  out  as  loud,  as  other  men.  Tillotson. 
(cf)  To  be  in  childbirth. 

K.  Hen.  What,  is  she  crying  out? 

Lov.  So  said  her  woman  ; and  that  her  sufferance  made 
Almost  each  pang  a death.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.  v 1 

II.  trans.  1.  To  utter  loudly;  sound  or  noise 
abroad ; proclaim ; declare  loudly  or  publicly. 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all, 

All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I’ll  speak. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets’  regal  sound  the  great  result. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  514. 

These  are  the  men  that  still  cry  the  King,  the  King,  the 
Lord  s Anointed.  Milton , Church-Government,  ii.,  Con. 

2.  To  give  notice  regarding;  advertise  by  cry- 
ing;  hawk:  as,  to  cry  a lost  child;  to  cn/ goods. 

Iam  resolv’d  to  ask  every  man  I meet ; and  if  I cannot 
hear  of  him  the  sooner,  111  have  him  cried. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a Maze,  v.  4. 


[<  ME.  cry , crye , 
3F.  cri,  crid 


crie,  cri  = MHG.  krie,  krei , < OF.  cri,  cride,  crie, 
F.  cri  = Pr.  crit , crida  = Sp.  Pg.  grito,  grita  = 
It.  grido,  grida,  a cry  (ML.  crida,  clamor,  proc- 
lamation); from  the  verb.]  1.  Any  loud  or 
passionate  utterance ; clamor ; outcry ; a vehe- 
ment expression  of  feeling  or  desire,  articulate 
or  inarticulate : as,  a cry  of  joy,  triumph,  sur- 
prise, pain,  supplication,  etc. 

And  there  shall  be  a great  cry  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.  Ex.  xi.  6. 

He  forgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the  humble.  Ps.  ix.  12. 

One  cry  of  grief  and  rage  rose  from  the  whole  of  Protes- 
tant Europe.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  A loud  inarticulate  sound  uttered  by  man 
or  beast,  as  in  pain  or  anger,  or  to  attract  at- 
tention. 

I cc^uld  have  kept  a hawk,  and  well  have  holloa'd 
To  a deep  cry  of  dogs. 

Fletcher  \and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ii.  4. 

One  deep  cry 
Of  great  wild  beasts. 

Tennyson,  Palace  ot  Art. 

3.  Loud  lamentation  or  wailing;  hence,  the 
act  of  weeping;  a fit  of  weeping. 

And  than  a-noon  be-gan  so  grete  a noyse  and  sorowfull 
crye,  that  all  the  court  was  trowbled. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  i.  63. 
Oh ! would  I were  dead  now, 

Or  up  in  my  bed  now, 

To  cover  my  head  now, 

And  have  a good  cry  ! 

Hood , A Table  of  Errata. 


cry 

4.  Public  notice  or  advertisement  by  outcry, 
as  hawkers  give  of  their  wares ; proclamation, 
as  by  a town  crier. 

Also  yf  ther  be  ony  man  that  hangith  not  out  a lanterne 
with  a candel  brennyng  therin  acording  to  the  Mayrs  crye. 

Arnold's  Chronicle,  1502  (ed.  1811,  p.  91). 
At  midnight  there  was  a cry  made,  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom cometh.  Mat.  xxv.  6. 

5.  Public  or  general  accusation;  evil  report 
or  fame. 

Because  the  cry  of  [against]  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
great,  ...  I will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they  have 
done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it. 

Gen.  xviii.  20,  21. 

6.  A pack  of  dogs. 

You  common  cry  of  curs ! Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3. 

A cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing  bark’d. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  654. 

Hence — 7.  In  contempt,  a pack  or  company 
of  persons. 

Would  not  this  . . . get  me  fellowship  in  a cry  of  play- 
ers?  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

8.  A word  or  phrase  used  in  battle,  as  a shout 
to  encourage  or  rally  soldiers ; a battle-cry  or 
war-cry. 

Enter  an  English  Soldier,  crying  A Talbot ! A Talbot ! . . . 
Sold.  The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a sword. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 
Ho ! friends ! and  ye  that  follow,  cry  my  cry ! 

William  Morris,  Doom  of  King  Acrisius. 

9.  A party  catchword;  an  object  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  insistence  and  iteration  are 
employed  for  partizan  purposes;  some  topic, 
event,  etc.,  which  is  used,  or  the  importance 
of  which  is  magnified,  in  a partizan  manner. 

“ And  to  manage  them  [a  constituency]  you  must  have  a 
good  cry,' " said  Taper.  “All  now  depends  upon  a good 
cry."  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  ii.  3. 

If  the  project  fails  in  the  present  Reichstag,  it  would 
certainly  be  a bad  cry  for  the  government  at  the  next 
elections.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  290. 

10.  The  peculiar  crackling  noise  made  by  me- 
tallic tin  when  bent. — A far  cry,  a great  distance ; a 
long  way. 

It's  a far  cry  to  Lochawe.  Proverb. 

We  must  not  be  impatient;  it  is  a far  cry  from  the 
dwellers  in  caves  to  even  such  civilization  as  we  have 
achieved.  Lowell,  Harvard  Anniversary. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool,  much  ado  about  nothing ; a 
great  show  and  pretense  with  little  or  no  result. — Hue  and 
cry.  See  hue*.— In  full  cry,  in  full  pursuit : said  of  the 
dogs  in  a hunt  when  all  are  on  the  scent  and  are  baying  in 
chorus : often  used  figuratively. 

The  dunces  hunt  in  full  cry,  till  they  have  run  down  a 
reputation.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xx. 

cry  alt,  criell,  a.  Used  in  the  phrase  cryal  or 
criell  heron , an  old  name  of  the  egret  or  lesser 
white  heron.  A.  E.  D. 
cryancet,  n.  Same  as  creance , 3. 
cryer  (kri'Sr),  n . 1.  Same  as  crier. — 2.  The 
female  or  young  of  the  goshawk,  Astur  palurn- 
harius,  called  falcon-gentle. 
crying  (krTing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cry , v.  i.,  in  def. 
2.]  1.  Demanding  attention  or  remedy;  no- 

torious; unendurable. 

Those  other  crying  Bins  of  ours  . . . pull . . . plagues  and 
miseries  upon  our  heads.  Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  86. 

2.  Melancholy;  lamenting. 

Who  shall  now  sing  your  crying  elegies, 

And  strike  a sad  soul  into  senseless  pictures? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  iii.  2. 
crying-bird  (kri'ing-berd),  n.  The  courlan  or 
carau,  Aramus  pictus. 

crying-outf  (kri'ing-out'),  n.  [See  to  cry  out  (c), 
under  cry , v.  i.]  The  confinement  of  a woman ; 
labor. 

Aunt  Nell,  who,  by  the  way,  was  at  the  crying-out. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,VI.  323. 

crymodynia  (kri-mo-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kpvfids,  cold,  a cold,  a chill,  + bdw#i,  pain.] 
Chronic  rheumatism.  Dunglison. 
crynog,  n.  Same  as  cranock. 
cryoconite  (kri-ok'o-nlt),  n.  [<  Gr.  ttpiiog,  cold, 
frost,  + k6vic,  dust,  + -ite2.]  The  name  given 
by  Nordenskjold  to  a gray  powder  noticed  by 
him  in  various  places  in  Greenland  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  inland  ice,  at  a great  distance  from 
earth  or  rock,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  of 
cosmic  (meteoric)  origin.  This  view  was  based  in 
part  on  the  occurrence,  in  addition  to  magnetite,  of  fine 
particles  of  metallic  iron  in  the  powder.  The  theory  of 
the  cosmic  origin  of  cryoconite  does  not  appear  as  yet  to 
have  been  generally  admitted. 

cryogen  (kri'o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  npvog , cold,  frost, 
+ -yevrjg,  producing : see  -gen.']  That  which  pro- 
duces cold;  a freezing-mixture;  an  appliance 
or  contrivance  for  reducing  temperature  below 
0°  C.  F.  Guthrie. 

cryolite,  kryolite  (kri'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  npbog, 
cold,  frost,  + Aidog,  stone.]  Afluorid  of  sodium 
and  aluminium  found  in  Greenland,  where  it 
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forms  an  extensive  bed.  it  occurs  in  cleavable 
masses,  also  in  distinct  crystals,  and  has  a glistening  vitre- 
ous luster,  and  a pale  grayish-white,  snow-white,  or  yel- 
lowish-brown color.  It  is  important  as  a source  of  the 
metal  aluminium,  and  is  also  used  for  making  soda  and 
some  kinds  of  glass.  Cryolite  has  also  been  discovered  at 
Miask  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  small  quantities  in 
Colorado. — Cryolite  glass,  or  hot-cast  porcelain,  a semi- 
transparent or  milky-white  glass,  made  of  silica  and  cryo- 
lite with  oxid  of  zinc,  melted  together.  Also  called  milk- 
glass  and  fusible  porcelain. 

cryophorus  (kri-of'o-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kphog, 
cola,  frost,  + -< pdpog , -bearing,  < (pepeiv  = E. 
hear L]  An  instrument  for  showing  the  fall  of 
temperature  in  water  by  evaporation.  One  form 
consists  of  two  glass  globes  united  by  a tube.  Water  is 
poured  into  one  globe  and  boiled  to  expel  the  air,  and 
while  boiling  the  apparatus  is  hermetically  sealed.  When 
cool,  the  pressure  of  the  included  vapor  is  reduced  to  that 
due  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
The  empty  globe  is  then  surrounded  by  a freezing-mixture, 
the  vapor  is  condensed,  and  rapid  evaporation  takes  place 
from  the  other  globe,  which  is  soon  frozen  by  the  lowering 
of  its  temperature. 

cryophyllite  (kri-o-fil'it),  n.  [<  Gr.  K/jiof,  cold, 
frost,  + QbXt lov,  leaf,  + -ite2.]  A kind  of  mica 
occurring  in  the  granite  of  Cape  Ann,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Crypsirhina  (krip-si-ri'na),  «.  [NL.,  orig. 
Crypsirina  (Vieillot,  1816),  also,  and  more  cor- 
rectly, Crypsirrhina  (on  another  model,  Crypto- 
rhina ),  < Gr.  spimreiv,  hide  a hiding), 

+ }>iq,  }>lv,  nose.]  A genus  of  tree-crows,  of 
the  subfamily  Calleeatince,  having  as  its  type  C. 
varians,  the  temia  or  so-called  variable  crow 
of  J ava.  The  genus  is  extended  by  some  authors  to  in- 
clude the  Callteatince  at  large,  or  birds  of  the  genera  Tem- 
^ nurus , Dendrocitta,  and  Vagabunda. 
crypsis  (krip'sis),  n.  [Also  Jcrypsis , < Gr.  Kpvipig, 
concealment,  < Kpvnreiv , conceal:  see  crypt.] 
Concealment.  See  extract. 

The  Tubingen  divines  advocated  the  krypsis  or  conceal- 
ment, that  is,  the  secret  use  of  all  divine  attributes. 

Schaff. 

crypsorchid,  crypsorchis  (krip-sor'kid,  -kis), 
n.  [<  Gr.  npinrTCiv  (future  spinjism),  hide,  + opxti, 
^testicle.]  Same  as  cryptorchis. 
crypt  (kript),  n.  [=  Dan.  krypte  = P.  crypte  = 
Pr.  cropta  (also  crota)  = Sp.  cripta  = Pg.  crypta 
= It.  critta,  < L.  crypta,  < Gr.  KphirTy  or  Kpvvrrr/, 
a vault,  crypt,  fern,  of  ttpyitroc,  hidden,  secret, 
verbal  adj.  of  Kpmruv,  hide,  keep  secret,  akin 
to  KcikmTeiv,  cover,  hide.  See  erode,  croud,  and 
grot,  grotto,  ult.  doublets  of  crypt .]  1.  A hid- 

den or  secret  recess;  a subterranean  cell  or 
cave,  especially  one  constructed  or  used  for  the 
interment  of  bodies,  as  in  the  catacombs. 

What  had  been  a wondrous  and  intimate  experience  of 
the  soul,  a flash  into  the  very  crypt  and  basis  of  man’s  na- 
ture from  the  fire  of  trial,  had  become  ritual  and  tradition. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  237. 
2.  A part  of  an  ecclesiastical  building,  as  a 
cathedral,  church,  etc.,  below  the  chief  floor, 


Crypt.— Cathedral  of  Bourges,  France. 

commonly  set  apart  for  monumental  purposes, 
and  sometimes  used  as  a chapel  or  a shrine. 

My  knees  are  bow’d  in  crypt  and  shrine. 

Tennyson,  Sir  Galahad. 
A crypt , as  a portion  of  a church,  had  its  origin  in  the 
subterranean  chapels  known  as  “ confessiones,”  erected 
around  the  tomb  of  a martyr,  or  the  place  of  his  martyr- 
dom. Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  667. 

3.  In  anat.,  a follicle ; a small  simple  tubular 
or  saccular  secretory  pit;  a small  glandular 
cavity : as,  a mucous  crypt  (a  follicular  secre- 
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tory  pit  in  mucous  membrane).  See  follicle. 
Also  crypta — Crypts  of  Lieberkiihn,  the  follicles  of 
Lieberkiihn  in  the  intestines.—  Multilocular  crypt,  a 
racemose  glandular  follicle  ; a secretory  pit  with  branches 
or  diverticula. 

crypta  (krip'tii),  n. ; pi.  crypta  (-te).  [NL. 
use  of  L.  crypta:  see  crypt. ] In  anat.,  same  as 
crypt,  3. 

Cryptacanthodes  (krip//ta-kan-tko'dez),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  kiiwkt6;,  hidden  (see  crypt),  + anavda, 
spine,  + eldog,  form.]  A genus  of  blennioid 
fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Cryptacanthodidce. 
cryptacanthodid  (krip-ta-kan'tho-did),  n.  A 
fish  of  the  family  Cryptacanthodidce. 
Cryptacanthodidae  (krip//ta-kan-thod'i-de),  n. 
pi,  [NL.,  < Cryptacanthodes  + -idee.']  A fam- 
ily of  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Cryptacan- 
thodes. They  are  blennioid  fishes  with  an  eel-like  as- 
pect,  a long  dorsal  fin  sustained  by  stout  spines  only,  no 
ventrals,  and  an  oblong  cuboid  head.  Two  species  inhabit 
the  northwestern  Atlantic,  and  have  been  called  wry - 
mouths,  and  one  inhabits  the  Alaskan  seas.  Also  Crypta- 
canthoidce. 

crypt®,  II.  Plural  of  crypta. 
cryptal  (krip'tal),  a.  [<  crypt  + -al. ] In  anat. 
and  physiol.,  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  a 
crypt.  See  crypt,  3. 

The  use  of  the  cryptal  or  follicular  secretion  is  to  keep 
the  parts  on  which  it  is  poured  supple  and  moist,  and  to 
preserve  them  from  the  action  of  irritating  bodies  with 
which  they  have  to  come  in  contact.  Dunglison. 

crypted  (krip'ted),  a.  [<  crypt  + -ed2.]  In 
arch.,  vaulted.  [Rare.] 

A crypted  hall  and  stair  lead  to  the  chapter-house. 

A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Russia,  iii. 

cryptic  (krip'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  crypticus, 
< Gr.  Kpv-riKu<;,  hidden,  < Kpvnrdg,  hidden:  see 
crypt.]  I.  a.  Hidden;  secret;  occult. 

This  cryptic  and  involved  method  of  his  providence  have 
I ever  admired.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  17. 

The  subject  is  the  receiver  of  Godhead,  and  at  every 
comparison  must  feel  his  being  enhanced  by  that  cryptic 
might.  Emerson,  Experience. 

Cryptic  syUogism,  a syllogism  not  iu  regular  form,  the 
premises  being  transposed,  or  one  of  them  omitted,  or 
both  omitted,  and  only  the  middle  term  indicated.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  last  kind : “The  existence 
of  Joan  of  Arc  proves  that  true  greatness  is  not  confined 
to  the  male  sex.  ” 

II. t n.  The  art  of  recording  any  discourse  so 
that  the  meaning  is  concealed  from  ordinary 
readers. 

There  be  also  other  diversities  of  Methods,  vulgar  and 
received  ; as  that  of  Resolution  or  Analysis,  of  Constitu- 
tion or  Synstasis,  of  Concealment  or  Cryptic,  etc. , which 
I do  allow  well  of. 

Bacon , Advancement  of  Learning  (Original  English  ed.), 

[Works,  III.  407. 

cryptical  (krip'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  cryptic. 
cryptically  (krip'ti’-kal-i),  adv.  Secretly;  in 
an  occult  manner. 

We  take  the  word  acid  in  a familiar  sense,  without  cryp- 
tically distinguishing  it  from  those  sapors  that  are  akin 
to  it.  Boyle. 

Crypticus  (krip'ti-kus),  n.  [NL.,<  LL.  crypticus, 
covered,  concealed : see  cryptic.]  In  zool.:  (a) 
A genus  of  atracheliate  heteromerous  "beetles, 
of  the  family  Tenehrionidce.  C.  quisquilius , a Eu- 
ropean species,  is  an  example.  Latreille , 1817. 
(&f)  A genus  of  birds,  of  the  family  Momotidce, 
or  sawbills.  Swainson , 1837. 
crypto-.  [L. , etc. , crypto < Gr.  KpvnTdg,  hidden, 
secret:  see  crypt.]  An  element  in  words  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  i hidden,  concealed,  not 
evident  or  obvious.’  See  calypto-. 
cryptobranch  (krip'to-brangk),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Same  as  cryptohrancliiate. 

II.  n,  An  animal  with  covered  or  concealed 
gills,  as  a crustacean,  mollusk,  or  reptile. 
Cryptobranchiata  (krip-to-brang-ki-a'ta),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  cryptbhranchiatus,  having 
concealed  gills : see  cryptohrancliiate.]  A group 
of  animals  having  concealed  gills.  Specifically— 
(a)  A division  of  crustaceans,  including  the  decapods.  ( b ) 
A division  of  gastropods  (the  typical  Dorididce ) having 
the  branchiae  combined  in  a single  retractile  crown,  (c)  A 
subclass  of  gastropods,  containing  most  of  the  class : con- 
trasted with  Pulmobranchiata  and  A udibranchiata.  J.  E. 
Gray,  1821.  ( d ) The  pteropods  considered  as  a suborder 
of  dioecious  gastropods.  Deshayes,  1830.  (e)  A division  of 
urodele  amphibians.  Also  Cryptobranchia  in  all  senses. 

cryptobranchiate  (krip-to-brang'ki-at),  a.  [< 
NL.  cryptobrancliiatus,  < Gr.  Kpvnrd c,  bidden,  + 
ppayxta,  gills.]  Having  bidden  gills ; having 
the  brauchiie  concealed ; specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Cryptobranchiata  in  any  sense. 
Also  cryptobranch. 

Cryptobranchidse  (krip-to-brang'ki-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cryptobranchus  + -idee.]  A family  of 
cryptobranchiate  or  derotreme  urodele  amphib- 
ians : synonymous  with  Menopomidce  (which 
see).  It  contains  the  genera  Amphiuma,  Meno- 
poma,  and  Sieboldia  or  Cryptobranchus. 
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Ciyptobranchus(krip-tg-brang'kus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  Kpimrdg,  hidden,  + ftpayxog,.  in  pi.  equiv. 
to  fipayxia,  gills.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Cryptobrancliidce,  containing  the  gigan- 
tic salamander  of  Japan,  Cryptobranchus  maxi- 
mus,  which  sometimes  attains  a length  of  6 feet, 
and  is  the  largest  living  amphibian . The  genus 
is  better  known  under  the  name  of  Sieboldia. 

Crypto-Calvinist  (krip'to-kal'vin-ist),  n.  [< 
Gr.  a pvnrdc,  hidden,  secret,  + Calvinist.']  One 
who  is  secretly  a Calvinist:  a term  applied  in 
Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  ortho- 
dox Lutherans  to  the  Philippists  or  Melanch- 
thonians,  followers  of  Philip  Melanchthon.  They 
were  accused  of  being  secretly  Calvinists,  because  they 
maintained  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  eucharist,  rejecting 
Luther's  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  (as  it  was  called  by 
them). 

Crypto-Calvimstic  (krip',to-kal-vin-is'tik),  a. 
[<  Crypto-Calvinist  + 4c.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Crypto-Calvinists:  as,  Crypto- Calvinistic 
doctrines;  the  Crypto- Calvinistic  controversy  (a 
violent  debate  earned  on  during  nearly  the 
last  fifty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century), 
cryptocarp  (krip'to-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  KpvTrrig, 
hidden,  + uapi r6g,  fruit.]  In  algology , same  as 
cystocarp. 

Cryptocarpas  (krip-to-kar'pe),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  s pwtTog,  hidden,  + sapnAg,  fruit.]  One  of 
two  prime  divisions  of  acalephs,  made  by  Esch- 
scholtz  in  1829,  containing  those  with  inward 
or  concealed  genitalia.  They  are  more  fully  called 
Discophorce  crypto  car poe,  as  distinguished,  from  Discopho- 
rce  phanerocarpce,  and  correspond  to  the  modern  group 
Hydromedufsce,  though  the  character  implied  in  the  name 
does  not  always  exist.  Apodes  is  a synonym. 

cryptocarpic  (krip-to-kar'pik),  a.  [<  crypto- 
carp + 4c.]  Pertaining  to  or  effected  by  means 
of  cryptocarps  or  eystocarps. 
cryptocarpous  (krip-to-kar'pus),  a.  [As  Cryp- 
tocarpcc  + -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cryptocarpai ; not  plianero- 
carpous. 

Cryptocephalidse  (kripHo-se-fal'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cryptocephalus  + -idee.]  A family  of 
phytophagous  tetramerous  beetles,  typified  by 
the  genus  Cryptocephalus.  It  is  related  to  the 
ChrysomelicUe,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  merged, 
cryptocephalous  (krip-to-sef  'a-lus),  a.  [As 
Cryptocephal-us  + -ous.]  Slaving  the  head  con- 
cealed. 

Cryptocephalus  (krip-to-sef'a-lus),  ■«.  [NL., 

< Gr.  KpuvTog,  hidden,  + la^aXy,  head.]  1.  A 
genus  of  beetles,  referred  to  the  family  Chry- 
somelidtB,  or  made 
the  type  of  a family 
Cryptocephalidce.  c. 
serious  is  a small  beetle, 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long, of  a brilliant  golden- 
green  color,  abundant  in 
Great  Britain.  C.  lineola 
is  a glossy  black  species, 
with  red  elytra  bordered 
with  black. 

2.  [he.]  Tnteratol., 
a monster  whose 
head  is  excessively 
small  and  does  not 
appear  externally. 

Dunglison. 

Cryptocerata  (krip- 
to-ser'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  spmrAg,  hidden, 
4-  nepag,  pi.  separa,  horn.]  A division  of  hete- 
ropterous  hemipterous  insects,  including  the 
aquatic  families  Notonectidce,  Ncpidce,  and  Gal- 
gulidte : opposed  to  Gymnocerata.  Also  called 
Hydrocorisw. 

cryptocerous  (krip-tos'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  upmrAg, 
hidden,  + nepag,  horn,  + -ous.]  Having  con- 
cealed antemne ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Cryptocerata. 

Cryptochirus  (krip-td-ki'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
spimrAg,  hidden,  + xe'Pi  the  hand.]  A genus  of 
brachyurous  decapod  crustaceans,  of  the  series 
Ocypodoidca.  The  species  live  on  corals,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  a kind  of  pouch  for  the  eggs  and  young. 

Cryptochirm  prefers  to  make  his  home  in  the  more 
solid  corals,  where  the  young,  settling  down  in  the  centre 
of  a young  polyp,  kills  it,  while  the  surrounding  polyps 
continuing  to  grow  soon  build  a tubular  dwelling  for  the 
crab.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  64. 

CryptocMton  (krip-tok'i-ton),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray,  1847),  < Gr.  Kpmrdg,  hidden,  + jfirwr,  chi- 
ton.] A genus  of  polyplacophorous  mollusks, 
or  chitons.  C.  stelleri  is  an  example. 
crypto-Christian  (krip/'t6-kris'tian),  n.  [< 
Gr.  KpmrAg,  hidden,  secret,  + Christian.]  One 
who  is  secretly  a Christian. 

Those  Jews  became  Christians  in  apostolic  times  who 
were  air  truly  what  may  be  called  crypto-Christians. 

J.  H.  Newman , Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  403. 


Cryptocephalus  congest  us. 
(Line  shows  natural  size.) 
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Cryptocochlides  (krip-to-kok'li-dez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Latreille,  1825),  < Or.  upvnrAg,  hidden,  + 
mx^k,  shell.]  A section  of  pectinibranchiate 
gastropods,  proposed  for  the  genus  Sigaretus. 
cryptocrystalline  (krip-to-kris'ta-lin),  a.  [< 
Gr.  Kpmrrig,  hidden,  secret,  + crystalline.]  In- 
distinctly or  imperfectly  crystalline:  used  of 
a mineral  whose  structure  is  so  fine  that  its 
crystalline  character  is  not  apparent  to  the 
eye,  or  which  is  semi-amorphous;  also  of  a 
rock,  or  of  its  base,  in  which  no  definite  charac- 
ter is  discernible  in  the  constituent  particles, 
even  with  the  microscope.  See  microcrystalline. 
cryptocrystallization  (krip//t6-kris"ta-li-za'- 
snon),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpvnrog,  hidden,  + crystal- 
lization.] Crystallization  yielding  a crypto- 
crystalline structure. 

crypto-deist  (krip,/t6-de'ist),  n,  [<  Gr.  Kpvirr Ag, 
hidden,  + deist.]  One  who  is  secretly  a deist. 

He  [Thomas  Paine]  was  already  a crypto-deist.. 

II.  E.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  244. 

Cryptodibranchia(krip//to-dl-brang'ki-a),».jpZ. 
[NL.  (He  Blainville,  1814),  < Gr.  KpvnrAg,  hidden, 
+ NL.  Dibranchia.]  An  order  of  cephalopho- 
rous  mollusks  containing  all  the  cephalopoda : 
later  called  Cryptodibranchiata,  and  limited  in 
range. 

Cryptodibranchiata  (krip//tg-di-brang-ki-a'- 
ta),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  KpvnrAg,  hidden,  + NL.  Di- 
branchiata,  q.  v.]  In  De  Blainville’s  system  of 
classification  (1824),  an  order  of  cephalopoda, 
containing  the  dibranchiate  forms:  same  as 
Acetabulifera  and  Dibranchiata. 
cryptodibranchiate  (krip,/to-di-brang'ki-at),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Cryptodibranchiata;  dibranchiate  or  acetabu- 
liferous,  as  a cephalopod. 
cryptodidymus  (krip-to-did'i-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kpm-rdg,  hidden,  + /SlSvpog,  a twin.]  In  tera- 
tol.,  a monstrosity  in  which  one  fetus  is  found 
contained  in  another.  Dunglison. 
cryptodirous  (krip-to-dl'nis),  a.  [<  Gr.  spxmrAg, 
hidden,  + Aeipy,  the  neck,  throat,  + -ous.] 
Having  a concealed  or  concealable  neck,  as  a 
tortoise  in  which  the  neek  is  so  completely 
retractile  that  the  head  can  be  directly  with- 
drawn into  the  shell : opposed  to  pleurodlrous. 
Cryptodon  (krip'to-don),  n.  ^ [NL.,  < Gr.  k pv- 
mAg,  hidden,  + oSovg,  Ionic  oiav  (boon r-),  = E. 
tooth.]  A genus  of  siphonate  bivalve  mollusks, 
of  the  family  Lucinidce,  having  no  hinge-teeth, 
whence  the  name. 

cryptodont  (krip'to-dont),  a.  [<  NL.  crypto- 
dont^-'), having  concealed  (or  no)  teeth,  < Gr. 
npwTTbg,  hidden,  + o&ovg  (oSovr-)  = E.  tooth.] 
Having  concealed  teeth,  or  not  known  to  have 
teeth;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Crypto- 
donta  or  Cryptodontia. 

Cryptodonta  (krip-to-don'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  (as  Gr.)  of  cryptodon(t-) : see  crypto- 
dont.] In  conch.,  a section  or  order  of  paleo- 
zoic bivalve  mollusks,  having  the  thin  shell 
cryptodont,  two  ciboria,  and  entire  pallial  line. 
Cryptodontia  (krip-to-don'shi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  (as  L.)  of  cryptodon'(t-) : see  crypto- 
dont.] In  Owen’s  system  of  classification,  a 
family  of  extinct  reptiles,  of  the  order  Anomo- 
dontia,  having  both  jaws  toothless.  It  contains 
the  genera  Rhynchosaurus  and  Oudenodon,  thus 
distinguished  from  Dicynodon. 
cryptogam  (krip'to-gam),  n.  [<  NL.  crypto- 
garnus:  see  cryptogamous.]  A cryptogamous 
plant;  a plant  of  the  class  Cryptogamia. 
Cryptogamse  (krip-to-ga'me),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  sc. 
plantse.  See  Cryptogamia.]  In  hot.,  in  the 
system  of  A.  P.  de  Candolle  (1813),  a subdivi- 
sion of  the  Endogense  (which  see)  coSrdinate 
with  the  Bhanerogamse.  in  this  earliest  use  the 
Cryptogamse  did  not  include  cellular  cryptogams. 
Adolphe  Brongniart  in  1843  enlarged  its  scope  so  as  to 
embrace  all  cryptogamous  plants.  He  was  followed  by 
most  botanists  until  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  term  was  gradually  abandoned.  Botanists 
differ  somewhat  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  plants 
formerly  called  Cryptogamse.  The  simplest  subdivision 
is  into  Thallophyta,  Bryophyta,  and  Pteridophyta,  of 
which  the  first  two  constitute  the  cellular  and  the  last 
the  vascular  cryptogams.  Engler’s  system  is  more  com- 
plicated, viz.,  primarily  into  Myxothallophyta,  Euthallo- 
phyta,  and  Embry ophyta  asiphonogama  ( Archegoniatse ), 
the  last  embracing  the  Bryophyta  and  Pteridophyta. 

Cryptogamia  (krip-td-ga'mi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
cryptogamia  (Linn.),  fem.  sing.,  an  abstract 
noun  (equiv.  to  E.  cryptogamy)  used  by  Linn, 
as  a class  name  and  later  as  a plural.]  In  bot.,  in 
the  Linnean  system  of  classification,  the  second 
great  series  and  final  class,  which  included  all 
plauts  in  which  there  were  no  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  therefore  no  proper  flowers : thus 
distinguished  from  the  first  series,  Phseno- 
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gamia.  The  group  is  further  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a seed  containing  an  embryo.  The  organs  and 
methods  of  reproduction  vary  greatly,  in  some  cases  being 
closely  analogous  to  those  of  phmnogamona  plants.  Their 
classification  is  still,  in  part,  unsettled. 

cryptogamian  (krip-to-ga'mi-an),  a.  [<  Cryp- 
togamia + -an.]  Same  as  cryptogamous. 
cryptogamic  (krip-to-gam'ik),  a.  [As  cryptog- 
am-ous  + -ic.  J Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Cryptogamia;  cryptogamous:  as,  cryptogamic 
botany. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  plants 
which  appeared  on  this  earth  were  cryptogamic. 

Darwin , Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  400. 

cryptogamist  (krip-tog'a-mist),  n.  [<  Crypto- 
gamia + -is#.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  crypto- 
gamie  botany. 

cryptogamous  (krip-tog'a-mus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cryptogamus,  having  an  obscure  mode  of  fertili- 
zation, < Gr.  KpvnrAg,  hidden,  obscure,  + yapoc, 
marriage.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Cryptogamia.  Also  cryptogamian. 
cryptogamy  (krip-tog'a-mi),  n.  [<  NL.  * cryp- 
togamia, < Gr.  Kpvirrbg,  hidden,  + yapoc,  mar- 
riage.] Obscure  fructification,  as  in  plants  of 
the  class  Cryptogamia.  See  Cryptogamia. 
cryptogram  (krip'to-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpmrdg, 
hidden,  + ypdp/ia,  a writing,  < ypa<j>uv,  write.] 
A message  or  writing  in  secret  characters  or 
otherwise  occult;  a cryptograph, 
cryptograph  (krip'to-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpvnrbc, 
hidden,  secret,  + ypaifiuv,  write.]  1 . Something 
written  in  secret  characters  or  cipher. — 2.  A 
system  of  secret  writing;  a cipher, 
cryptographalt  (krip-tog'ra-fal),  a.  [As  cryp- 
tograph + -al.]  Cryptographic.  Boyle. 
crytographer  (krip-tog'ra-fCr),  n.  [<  crypto- 
graph + -er1.]  One  who  writes  in  secret  char- 
acters. 

cryptographic,  cryptographical  (krip-to- 
graf'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [As  cryptograph  + 4c,  -ical.] 
1 . Written  in  secret  characters  or  in  cipher : as, 
a cryptographic  despatch. — 2.  Designed  or  con- 
trived for  writing  in  secret  characters:  as,  a 
cryptographic  machine. 

cryptography  (krip-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpmrrbc, 
hidden,  secret,  4-  ypa<pia,  "<.  ypaij>av,  write.]  1. 
The  act  or  art  of  writing  in  secret  characters. 
— 2.  A system  of  secret  or  occult  characters; 
that  which  is  written  in  cipher. 

The  strange  cryptography  of  Gaffarel  in  his  Starry  Book 
of  Heaven.  Sir  T.  Browne , Garden  of  Cyrus,  iiL 

All  which  relates  to  the  spirits,  their  names,  speeches, 
shows,  noises,  clothing,  actions,  &c.,  were  all  cryptog- 
raphy : feigned  relations,  concealing  true  ones  of  a very 
different  nature. 

Hooke,  in  I.  D israeli’s  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  311. 

Cryptohypnus  (krip-to-hip'nus),  n.  [NL. 
(Eschscholtz,  1836),  irreg.  < Gr.  Kpovror,  hidden, 
+ imvo f = L.  somnus,  sleep.]  A genus  of  click- 
beetles,  of  the  family  Elateridce,  distinguished 
principally  by  the  distinctly  securiform  termi- 
nal joint  of  the  palpi,  and  the  Very  short  and 
oval,  almost  round,  scutellum.  It  is  a very  large 
and  wide-spread  genus,  comprising  upward  of  100  species, 
of  which  24  are  from  North  America.  The  smallest  spe- 
cies of  the  family  are  found  in  this  genus,  C.  minutisri- 
mus  measuring  less  than  one  millimeter  in  length.  The 
color  is  usually  uniform  black  or  yellowish-brown. 

cryptolite  (krip'to-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpmrk,  hid- 
den, + liQoq,  stone.]  A phosphate  of  cerium, 
occurring  in  minute  crystals  or  grains  embedded 
in  the  apatite  of  Arendal,  Norway, 
cryptology  (krip-tol'a-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpmro(, 
hidden,  secret,  + -h>yia,  < 7lyuv,  speak.]  Se- 
cret or  occult  language ; cryptography. 
Cryptomonadina  (krip-to-mon-a-di'na.),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  kjivtttAc,  hidden,  + povag  (junvab-),  a 
unit,  + - ina A]  1.  In  Ehrenberg’s  system  of 
classification  (1836),  a family  of  loricate  infu- 
sorians of  persistent  form,  undergoing  com- 
plete fission  and  lacking  an  intestine  and  ap- 
pendages.— 2.  In  Stein’s  system  (1878),  a fam- 
ily of  flagellate  infusorians,  represented  by  the 
genera  Cryptomonas,  Chilomonas,  and  Nephro- 
selmis. 

cryptomonadine  (krip-to-mon'a-din),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cryp- 
tomonadina, 

cryptomorphite  (krip-tg-m6r'fit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Kpimrie,  hidden,  + uop(f>f]  ',  form,  + -ite2.]  A hy- 
drous borate  of  calcium  and  sodium,  occurring 
in  white  kernels  with  microcrystalline  texture, 
crypton,  n.  See  krypton. 
Cryptonemieae(krip'1tg-ne-mI'e-e),  n.  pi  [NL., 
< Gr.  spwrrrbq,  hidden,  + vfjpa,  thread.]  A fam- 
ily of  the  Floridese  among  Algse,  including 
about  150  species,  mostly  inhabiting  warm  seas. 
They  are  of  purplish  or  rose-red  color,  with  generally  a 
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filiform,  gelatinous,  or  cartilaginous  frond,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  cylindrical  cells  connected  into 
filaments.  Preferably  Cryptonemiaceee. 

Cryptoneura  (krip-to-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  cryptoneurus : see  cryptoneurous .]  A 
term  applied  byRudolphi  to  certain  low  organ- 
isms in  which  nerves  were  not  known  to  exist : 
practically  synonymous  with  Acrita. 
cryptoneurous  (krip-to-nii'rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cryptoneurus,  < Gr.  Kpvirrig,  hidden,  secret,  + 
vevpov,  nerve.]  Having  no  obvious  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  not  known  to  have  any  nerves. 
Cryptonychin®  (krip,,to-ni-ki'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Cryptonyx  (-onych-)  + -ince.]  A subfamily 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  named  from  the  genus 
Cryptonyx : synonymous  with  Bollulinw.  Also 
Cryptonyxce. 

cryptonym  (krip'to-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpmrbg, 
hidden,  secret,  + ovo/ia , dial,  bvvga,  = E.  name.] 
Aprivate,  secret,  or  hiddenname ; a name  which 
one  bears  in  some  society  or  brotherhood. 

Mons.  E.  Aroux  . . . gravely  assures  us  that,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  Tartar  was  only  a cryptonym  by  which 
heretics  knew  each  other. 

Lo  well , Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  16. 

Cryptonyx  (krip'to-niks),  n.  [NL.  (C.  J.  Tem- 
lmnck,  1815,  as  Cryptonix),  < Gr.  spvn rbg,  hid- 
den, + ovvi;  (ovvx-),  nail,  claw.]  A genus  of 
gallinaceous  birds : a synonym  of  Bollulus. 
Cryptonyx ae  (krip-to-nik'se),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Cryptonychince.  Temminck. 

Cryptopentamera  (krip'to-pen-tam'e-ra),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  cryptopentamerus see  cryp- 
topentamerous.]  An  artificial  section  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  now  abandoned,  including 
species  in  which  all  the  tarsi  have  five  joints, 
of  which  the  fourth  is  very  minute  and  con- 
cealed under  the  third.  Westwood  substituted 
for  this  the  name  I’seudotetramera. 
cry  ptopentamer  0US  (krip"  to-pen-tam ' e-rus) , 
a.  [<  NL.  cryptopentamerus,  K Gr.  Kpvnr'bg,  hid- 
den, + jt evrapepf/c,  in  five  parts,  < irhre,  = E. 
five,  + uepog,  part.]  In  entorn.,  having  all  the 
tarsi  five-jointed,  but  one  of  the  joints  minute 
or  concealed;  subpentamerous ; pseudotetram- 
erous;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Cryptopen- 
tamera. 

Cryptophagidae  (krip-to-faj'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cryptophagus  + -idee. ] A family  of  clavieorn 
Coleoptera  or  beetles.  The  dorsal  segments  of  the 
abdomen  are  partly  membranous ; the  ventral  segments 
are  free  ; the  tarsi  are  five-jointed  ; the  mentum  is  moder- 
ate or  small ; the  palpi  approximate  at  base ; the  anterior 
coxae  are  rounded  or  oval  and  not  prominent ; the  poste- 
rior coxae  are  not  sulcate,  and  are  separated  ; the  ventral 
segments  are  subequal ; the  middle  coxal  cavities  are  closed 
by  the  sterna;  the  prosternum  is  prolonged,  meeting  the 
mesosternum ; and  the  anterior  coxal  cavities  open  be- 
hind. 

Cryptophagus  (ltrip-tof  'a-gus),  n.  [NL.  (so 
called  from  feeding  on  cryptogams),  < crypto- 
(gamus),  cryptogam,  + Gr.  <j>ayeiv, 
eat.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Cryptophagidai,  containing 
..  beetles  of  minute  size. 

1 Cryptophialid®  (krip,/to-fi-al'i- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cryptophialus 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  abdominal 
Cirripedia,  with  no  thoracic  limbs, 
three  pairs  of  abdominal  appen- 
dages, two  eyes,  an  extensile 
mouth,  and  the  sbxes  distinct,  the 
male  being  very  different  from 
the  female.  The  species,  like  other 
Cirripedia  abdominalia,  burrow  in  shells. 
There  are  but  one  or  two  genera  of  the 
family.  A species  of  Cochlorine  is  found  burrowing  in 
ormers.  See  Cryptophialus. 

Cryptophialus  (krip-to-fi'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  upvirrdg,  hidden,  + tpiafo),  "a  bowl : see  phial, 
vial.']  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cryp- 
. tophialidCB.  The  only  known 
species,  C.  minutus,  is  about 
a tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
is  lodged  in  a flask-shaped 
carapace.  The  two  early  stages 
of  development  are  passed 
through  in  an  egg-like  state 
within  the  sac  of  the  parent, 
and  in  the  third  the  limbless 
larva  moves  about  by  means  of 
its  antenna;,  before  it  becomes 
fixed  in  its  burrow  in  a shell. 

Cryptophyce®  (krip -to - 
fis'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (so 
called  with  reference  to 
their  truly  cryptogamic 
character),  < Gr.  Kpmrog, 
hidden,  + ^uicoc,  seaweed: 
see  Fucus.]  The  lowest 
class  of  Algse,  in  which 
sexual  reproduction  is 
not  known  to  occur.  They 
I.  45 
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are  composed  of  cells,  either  isolated,  as  in  Chroococcus , 
embedded  in  mucus,  as  in  Clathrocystis , or  arranged  in 
filaments,  as  in  Nostoc.  The  only  mode  of  reproduction 
that  has  yet  been  observed  is  by  means  of  non-sexual 
spores  and  hormogonia.  The  color  is  bluish-green,  or 
sometimes  brown,  purple,  or  pink,  caused  by  the  presence 
of  a peculiar  coloring  matter,  phycocyan,  which  obscures 
the  chlorophyl.  Also  called  Cyanophyceee , Phycochro- 
maceee , Myzophycese , and  Schizophycesz. 

cryptopia  (krip-to'pi-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  epv- 
nrog,  hidden,  + bmov,  opium.]  Cryptopine, 
cryptopine  (krip'to-pin),  n.  [As  cryptopia  + 
-ine2.]  A colorless  and  odorless  alkaloid  of 
opium  (C2iH2?NOg),  crystallizing  in  minute 
prisms  and  having  strongly  alkaline  properties. 
Cryptoplax  (krip'to-plaks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k pv- 
irrog,  hidden,  + zvlaf,  anything  flat  and  broad, 
as  the  tails  of  some  crustaceans.]  One  of  the 
leading  genera  of  Chitonidce. 

Cryptopoda  (krip-top'o-dii),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  k pv- 
irrog,  hidden,  + rrovg  (irob-)  = E.  foot.]  A group 
of  crabs,  having  the  legs  mostly  concealed  when 
folded  beneath  the  carapace, 
cryptoporticus  (krip-to-por'ti-kus),  n.  [L.,  < 
Gr.  upvKTy,  a crypt,  + L.  porticus,  porch:  see 
porch,  portico.]  In  Horn,  antiq. : (a)  A portico 
placed  before  a crypt  or  an  alley  between  two 
walls,  receiving  light  and  air  only  by  means  of 
arches  or  windows^  as  illustrated  in  the  villa  of 
Diomed  at  Pompeii.  (6)  In  the  country-houses 
of  the  rich,  as  interpreted  from  ancient  allu- 
sions, as  in  Pliny,  a covered  gallery  of  which 
the  side  walls  were  pierced  with  wide  openings, 
as  distinguished  from  a crypt,  of  which  the 
openings  were  small  and  made  in  one  wall  only. 
The  cryptoporticus  of  the  second  kind  was  a favorite  de- 
vice for  securing  cool,  fresh  air ; that  of  the  first  kind  not 
only  served  the  same  purpose,  but  was  occasionally  used 
for  the  storage  of  provisions,  etc. 

Cryptoprocta  (krip-to-prok'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kpv~Tor,  hidden,  + irpoKTbg,  the  anus,  the  hinder 
parts.]  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  fam- 


ntalis. 
(Line  shows  nat- 
ural size. ) 


Cryptophialus  minutus, 
enlarged. 

i.  Female,  with  outer  integ- 
ument removed  : e,  labrum  ; 
f,  palpi ; £~,  outer  maxilla ; 
h,  rudimentary  maxilliped ; 
£,  c,  c,  wall  of  sac  continued 
into  rim  of  the  aperture  a,  b ; 
l,  m,  abdominal  cirri ; k,  ap- 
pendages. 2.  Male. 


Foussa  ( Cryptoprocta  fcrox). 

ily  Cryptoproctidai,  containing  one  species,  C. 
ferox,  peculiar  to  Madagascar.  It  is  a remarkable 
animal,  resembling  a civet-cat  in  some  respects,  but  more 
nearly  related  to  the  true  cats. 

cryptoproctid  (krip-to-prok'tid),  n.  A carniv- 
orous mammal  of  the  family  Cryptoproctidce. 

Cryptoproctid®  (krip-to-prok'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cryptoprocta  + -idee.]  A family  of 
feline  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
Fercc,  related  to  the  family  Felidce,  but  differing 
from  it  in  having  the  body  elongated  and  viver- 
riform,  the  feet  plantigrade  with  the  palms  and 
soles  bald,  and  no  alispbenoid  canal  in  the  skull. 
It  represents  a peculiar  Madagascan  type,  formerly  re- 
ferred to  the  Viverridw.  There  is  but  one  genus,  Crypto- 
procta. See  zEluroidca. 

CryptopS  (krip'tops),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kpvizrb g, 
hidden,  4-  onji  (or-),  eye.]  A genus  of  chilopod 
myriapods,  of  the  family  Geophilidce,  having 
17-jointed  antennre  and  21  body-segments,  each 
limb  ending  in  a single-jointed  tarsus.  The 
species  are  blind,  whence  the  name. 

cryptorchid  (krip-t6r'kid),  n.  Same  as  cryptor- 
chis. 

cryptorchidism  (krip-t6r'ki-dizm),  n.  [<  cryp- 
torchid  + -ism.]  Same  as  cryptorchism. 

cryptorchis  (krip-tor'kis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k/iv- 
Tzrog,  hidden,  + bpx‘C,  testicle.]  One  whose 
testes  have  not  descended  into  the  scrotum. 
Also  cryptorchid,  crypsorchid,  crypsorchis. 

cryptorchism  (krip-tor'kizm),  n.  [<  NL.  cryp- 
torchismus,  q.  v.]  Retention  of  the  testicles  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  organs  to  descend  from  their  primitive 
position  into  the  scrotum.  Also  cryptorchidism, 
cryptorchismus. 

cryptorchismus  (krip-tor-kiz'mus),  n.  [NL., 
< cryptorchis,  q.  v.]  Same  as  cryptorchism. 
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Cryptorhynchides  (krip-to-ring'ki-dez),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  < Cryptorhynchus  + -ides.]  A division  of 
the  family  Curculionidaz,  or  weevils,  the  species 
of  which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  possess- 
ing a groove  in  which  the  rostrum  may  be  re- 
ceived. Schonherr,  1826.  Also  Cryptorhynchidce. 
Cryptorhynchus  (krip-to-ring'kus),  ».  [<  Gr. 
rpvTTTog,  hidden,  4-  p'uyxo g,  snout.]  A genus 
of  weevils,  of  the  family  Curculionidce,  giving 
name  to  a group  Cryptorhynchides.  Illiger. 
Cryptomis  (krip-tor'nis),  it.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k pv- 
TTTog,  hidden,  + opvig,  a bird.]  A genus  of  fossil 
birds,  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene : so  called  be- 
cause its  affinities  are  not  evident.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  related  to  the  hornbills. 
Cryptostegia  (krip-to-ste'ji-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kpvnrbg,  hidden,  + creyog,  oreyri,  a roof.]  In 
Iieuss’s  classification,  a group  of  perforate  fo- 
raminifers. 

Cryptostemma  (krip-to-stem'a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kpvtrrbg,  hidden,  + ’ aregpa', ” a fillet.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Cryptostemmidce. 
C.  westermanni  inhabits  Guinea.  Guerin,  1838. 
Cryptostemmatidss  (krip//to-ste-mat'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Cryp tostemmal t- ) + -idee.]  A fam- 
ily of  tracheate  arachnidans,  of  the  order  Fha- 
langida  or  Opilionina,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cryptostemma.  Also  written  Cryptostemmidce 
and  Cryptostem mides. 

Cryptostemmid®  (krip-to-stem'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cryptostemma  + -idee.]  Same  as  Cryp- 
tostemmatidee. 

Cryptostoma  (krip-tog'to-ma),  n. ; pi.  crypto- 
stomata (krip-to-sto'ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  spv- 
nrog,  hidden,  + aTbpa(r-),  mouth.]  In  certain 
algse,  as  Fucus,  a small  pit  or  cavity  from  which 
arise  groups  of  hairs. 

Cryptotetramera  (krip'/to-te-tram'e-ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  cryptotetramerus : see  crypto- 
tetramerous.]  An  old  section  of  coleopterous 
insects,  including  species  with  four  joints  to  all 
the  tarsi,  the  third  being  concealed,  it  contains 
such  families  as  Coccinellidce  and  Endomychidce , usually 
grouped  under  Trimera,  and  called  trimerous.  It  was 
named  Pseudotrimera  by  Westwood. 

cryptotetramerous  (krip'/to-te-tram'e-rus),  a. 
[<  NL.  cryptotetramerus,  < Or.  Kpmrig,  bidden, 
+ rerpapepr/g,  in  four  parts,  < rerpa-,  = E.  four, 
+ pepog,  a part.]  In  entorn.,  subtetramerous ; 
pseudotrimerous ; having  all  the  tarsi  four-joint- 
ed, but  one  of  the  joints  minute  or  concealed. 
cryptOUS  (krip'tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Kpmzrig,  hidden: 
see  crypt.]  Of  the  nature  of  a crypt ; cryptal; 
hidden ; concealed. 

cryptozygosity  (krip,/to-zi-gos'i-ti),  n.  [As 
cryptozygous  + -ity.]  The  character  of  being 
*c.ryptozygous. 

cryptozygous  (krip-toz'i-gus),  a.  [ < Gr.  icpvir- 
rog,  hidden,  + £vy6v  = L.  jugum  = E.  yoke.]  In 
craniol.,  so  constructed  that  the  zygomatic 
arches  are  not  seen  when  the  skull  is  viewed 
from  above. 

Crypturi  (krip-tu'ri),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Cryp- 
turus, q.  v.]  The  tinamous,  or  the  family  Ti- 
namidx,  considered  as  an  order  or  prime 
division  of  carinate  birds,  having  the  palate 
dromsBognathous:  synonymous  with  Tinami 
or  Tinamiformes. 

Crypturid®  (krip-tu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crypturus  + -ulce.]  The  tinamous  as  a family 
of  gallinaceous  birds:  a synonym  of  Tinamidce. 
Crypturin®  (krip-tu-rl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crypturus  + -ince.]  The  tinamous  as  a sub- 
family of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family  Te- 
traonidee.  See  Tinamidce. 

Crypturus  (krip-tu'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Illiger,  1811), 
< Gr.  Kpmrdg,  hidden,  + ovpa,  tail.]  The  tina- 


Pileated  Tinamou  ( Crypturus  pileatus). 

mous  as  a genus  of  birds : so  called  from  the 
extreme  shortness  of  the  tail,  the  rectrices  of 
which  are  in  some  species  hidden  by  the  coverts. 


Crypturus 

The  name  is  retained  as  the  designation  of  one  of  the  sev- 
ers! genera  into  which  the  family  Tinamidce  is  now  divided, 
containing  such  species  as  C.  cinereus , C.  pileatus,  C.  ta- 
taupa,  etc.  See  Tinamus. 

Cryptus  (krip'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  upvnros,  hid- 
den: see  crypt.']  A genus  of  ichneumon-flies, 


Cryptus  extrematis. 

a,  female  of  C.  extrematis  (line  shows  natural  size);  b,  enlarged 
abdomen  of  G.  nuncius , female  ; c,  enlarged  abdomen  of  C.  extre- 
matis, male  ; d,  enlarged  portion  of  wing  of  same. 

of  the  family  Ichneumonidce , typical  of  the  sub- 
family Cryptince.  C.  extrematis  is  a species  which 
^infests  the  American  silkworm, 
crystal  (kris'tal),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  cristal , 
also  often  erroneously  chrystal,  christal,  etc., 
now  accom.  to  L.  spelling ; < ME.  cristal , cris- 
tall , < OF.  cristal,  F.  cristal  = Pr.  Sp.  cristal  = 
Pg.  crystal  = It.  cristallo  = AS.  cristalla  = D. 
kristal  = OHG.  christalla,  MHG.  kristalle,  fern., 
kristall,  masc.,  G.  kry stall,  kristall , masc.,  = 
Dan.  krystal  = Sw.  kristall,  < L.  crystallum,  ice, 
crystal,  < Gr.  KpvGraXkog,  clear  ice,  ice,  also  rock- 
crystal  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  ice, 
of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  a modified  and 
permanent  form),  < upvaraiveiv,  freeze,  < tcpvog, 
cold,  frost.]  I.  n.  1.  In  cliem.  and  mineral.,  a 
body  which,  by  the  operation  of  molecular  at- 
;>action,  has  assumed  a definite  internal  struc- 
ture with  the  form  of  a regular  solid  inclosed 
by  a certain  number  of  plane  surfaces  arranged 
according  to  the  laws  of  symmetry.  The  internal 
structure  is  exhibited  in  the  cleavage,  in  the  behavior  of 
sections  in  polarized  light,  etc.  The  external  form  is  dis- 
cussed under  crystallography  (which  see).  Crystals  are  ob- 
tained in  the  laboratory  either  by  fusing  substances  by 
heat  and  allowing  them  gradually  to  cool,  or  by  dissolving 
them  in  a fluid  and  then  abstracting  the  latter  by  slow 
evaporation  ; also  by  the  direct  condensation  of  a vapor 
produced  by  sublimation,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenious  oxid, 
in  the  same  way  that  snow-crystals  are  formed  directly 
from  water-vapor  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  The  name 
was  first  applied  to  the  transparent  varieties  of  quartz, 
specifically  called  rock-crystal. 

There  was  a sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal.  Rev.  iv.  6. 

The  term  crystal  is  now  applied  to  all  symmetrical  solid 
shapes  assumed  spontaneously  by  lifeless  matter. 

Huxley , Physiography,  p.  59. 

2.  Glass,  (a)  Glass  of  a high  degree  of  transparency 
and  freedom  from  color.  It  is  heavier  than  ordinary  glass, 
because  containing  much  oxid  of  lead.  ( b ) Fine  glass  used 
for  table-vessels  or  other  table-service,  or  for  ornamental 
pieces.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
cut  glass,  (c)  The  glass  cover  of  a watch-case. 

3.  A substance  resembling  rock-crystal  or  glass 
in  its  properties,  especially  in  transparency  and 
clearness. 

Every  man  in  this  age  has  not  a soul  of  crystal , for  all 
men  to  read  their  actions  through. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  i.  1. 

4.  In  her.,  the  color  white : said  of  that  color 
when  described  in  blazoning  a nobleman’s  es- 
cutcheon, according  to  the  system  of  blazoning 
by  precious  stones ; pearl,  however,  is  more 
commonly  used. — 5.  A very  fine  wide  white 
durant,  once  used  for  making  nuns’  veils. — 
Axis  Of  a crystal.  See  axisl  and  crystallography. — 
Charcot’s  crystals,  in  pathol.,  colorless  octahedral  or 
rhomboidal  crystals  found  in  the  sputum  of  asthmatic 
and  bronchitic  patients.— Crystals  Of  Venus,  crystal- 
lized neutral  acetate  of  copper.  [ Venus  is  here  used  as  a 
symbol  of  copper  (with  allusion  to  Cyprus).]  — Distorted 
Crystal,  a crystal  whose  form  varies  more  or  less  from  the 
ideal  geometrical  solid  which  its  symmetry  requires.  This 
is  due  to  the  extension  of  certain  faces  at  the  expense  of 
others  during  the  growth  of  the  crystal,  but  in  general 
without  altering  the  interfacial  angles.  In  fact,  all  crys- 
tals are  more  or  less  distorted.— Embedded  crystals, 
crystals  enveloped  within  the  mass  of  a rock  or  other 
mineral.— Geniculated  crystal,  a twin  or  compound 
crystal,  consisting  of  two  or  more  parts  bent  at  an  angle 
to  one  another,  as  is  common  with  the  mineral  rutile. — 
Iceland  crystal,  a variety  of  calcite  or  crystallized  cal- 
cium carbonate  brought  from  Iceland,  remarkable  for  its 
transparency.— Implanted  crystals,  crystals  which  pro- 
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ject  from  the  free  surface  of  a rock  upon  which  they  have 
been  formed.— Negative  crystal,  (a)  A cavity  in  a min- 
eral mass  having  the  form  of  a crystal,  commonly  that 
peculiar  to  the  mineral  itself.  (6)  In  optics.  See  refrac- 
tion.— Pink  crystals.  Same  as  pink  salts.  See  salts. — 
Plastic  crystal,  a trade-name  for  a kind  of  Portland  ce- 
ment composed  of  silica  and  alumina  and  traces  of  oxid  of 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  alkalis. — Positive  crys- 
tal, in  optics.  See  refraction. — Pseudomorphous  crys- 
tal. See  pseudomorph. — Replaced  crystal,  a crystal 
having  one  plane  or  more  in  the  place  of  each  of  its  edges 
or  angles.— Rock-crystal,  or  mountain  crystal,  a gen- 
eral name  for  all  the  transparent  crystals  of  quartz,  par- 
ticularly of  limpid  or  colorless  quartz.  From  their  bril- 
liancy such  crystals  are  often  popularly  called  diamonds, 
as  Lake  George  diamonds , Bristol  diamonds,  etc. — Twin 
crystal.  See  twin. 

II.  a.  Consisting  of  crystal,  or  like  crystal; 
clear;  transparent;  pellucid. 

His  mistress 

Did  hold  his  eyes  lock’d  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  4. 

By  crystal  streams  that  murmur  through  the  meads. 

Dryden. 

In  crystal  currents  of  clear  morning  seas. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
Crystal  Palace,  the  large  building,  composed  chiefly  of 
glass  and  iron,  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  for  the  uni- 
versal exhibition  of  1851,  and  subsequently  re-erected  at 
Sydenham,  near  London,  as  a permanent  institution  for 
public  instruction  and  entertainment.  The  name  has  since 
been  applied  to  other  structures  of  like  character.— Crys- 
tal Violet,  a coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  resembling  or- 
dinary methyl  violet  in  its  application. 

crystallic  (kris-tal'ik),  a.  [<  crystal  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  crystals  or  crystallization:  as, 
crystallic  force.  Ashburner. 
crystalliferous  (kris-ta-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
crystallum,  crystal,  + ferre,  = E.  bear1,  + -ous.] 
Bearing  or  containing  crystals, 
crystalligerous  (kris-ta-lij' e-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
crystallum,  crystal,  + "gerere,  Bear,  + -ous.] 
Bearing  crystals : specifically  applied  to  those 
spores  of  radiolarians  which  contain  crystals. 

In  those  individuals  which  produce  crystalligerous 
swarm-spores,  each  spore  encloses  a small  crystal. 

E.  B.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  852. 

crystallin  (kris'ta-lin),  n.  [<  crystal  + -in2.] 

1.  An  albuminoid  substance  contained  in  the 
crystalline  lens  oithe  eye:  same  as  globulin. — 

^2.  In  cliem.,  an  old  name  for  aniline, 
crystalline  (kris'ta-lin  or  -lln),  a.  and  n.  [=F. 
cristallin  = Pr.  cristallin  = Sp.  cristalino  = Pg. 
crystallino  = It.  cristallino  = D.  kristallijn  = 
MHG.  kristallin , G.  krystallin  (cf.  Dan.  krystal- 
linsk,  G.  krystaUinish ; Sw.  kristallisk),  <L.  crys - 
tallinus,  < Gr.  upvaraATiivog,  < KpuoraX^og,  clear 
ice,  crystal:  see  crystal.']  I.  a.  1.  Consisting 
of  crystal. 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  crystals  or  crystal- 
lization. 

Snow  being  apparently  frozen  cloud  or  vapour,  aggre- 
gated by  a confused  action  of  crystalline  laws.  Whewell. 

3.  Formed  by  crystallization;  of  the  nature 
of  a crystal,  especially  as  regards  its  inter- 
nal structure,  cleavage,  etc. : opposed  to  amor- 
phous. 

The  most  definite  of  the  properties  of  perfect  chemical 
compounds  is  their  crystalline  structure. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  II.  28. 

It  [ice]  is  composed  of  crystalline  particles,  wh  ich , though 
in  contact  with  one  another,  are,  however,  not  packed  to- 
gether so  as  to  occupy  the  least  possible  space. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  252. 

4.  Kesembling  crystal ; pure ; clear ; transpa- 
rent; pellucid:  specifically  applied  in  anatomy 
to  several  structures,  as  the  crystalline  humor, 
cones,  etc.  See  below. 

He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  sublime. 

On  the  crystalline  sky.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  772. 

5.  In  entom.,  reflecting  light  like  glass:  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  ocelli  or  simple  eyes 
when  they  are  apparently  colorless,  resembling 
glass. — Crystalline  cones.  See  crystalline  rods. — 
Crystalline  heavens  or  spheres,  in  the  Ptole- 
maic astronomy,  two  spheres  imagined  between  the 
firmament  of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  primum  mobile 
outside,  which  communicates  its  motion  to  all  within 
it— Crystalline  humor  or  lens,  a lentiform  pel- 
lucid body,  composed  of  a transparent  firm  substance, 
inclosed  in  a membranous  capsule,  and  situated  in  front 
of  the  vitreous  body  and  behind  the  iris  of  the  eye.  It  is 
doubly  convex,  but  the  posterior  surface  is  more  convex 
than  the  anterior.  The  central  part  is  more  dense  and 
firm  than  the  exterior  parts,  and  is  made  up  of  concentric 
lamellae.  It  is  of  high  refracting  power,  and  serves  to  pro- 
duce that  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  which  is  neces- 
sary to  cause  them  to  meet  in  the  retina  and  form  a per- 
fect image  there.  See  cut  under  eye. — Crystalline  rods, 
crystalline  cones,  cells  specially  modified  as  refractive 
bodies,  forming  the  end-organs  of  the  nervous  apparatus 
of  vision  of  the  Arthropoda. 

Each  group  separates  off  a transparent  highly  refractive 
substance,  which  forms  the  so-called  crystalline  cone. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  264. 
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Crystalline  style,  a flexible,  transparent  body  of  gristly 
appearance  and  unknown  function,  contained  in  the  pha- 
ryngeal csecum  of  bivalve  mollusks,  as  species  of  Mactra. 
— Crystalline  ware,  a name  given  by  Josiah  Wedgwood 
to  fine  pottery  of  his  manufacture  veined  in  imitation  of 
natural  semi-precious  stones,  the  veining  generally  going 
through  the  paste.  Compare  granite-ware,  agate-ware. 

II.  n.  A crystallized  rook,  or  one  composed  of 
^crystals. 

crystallinity  (kris-ta-lin'i-ti),  n.  [<  crystalline 
+ -ity.]  The  character  or  state  of  being  crys- 
talline; crystalline  structure. 

The  tendency  to  crystallinity  observable  in  large  masses 
of  cast  metal.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  355. 

crystallisability,  crystallisable,  etc.  See 

crystallizability,  etc. 

crystallite  (kris'ta-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpuaralloc,, 
crystal,  + -ife2.]  1.  Whinstone  cooled  slowly 
after  fusion. — 2.  The  term  suggested  by  Vogel- 
sang as  a general  name  for  aggregations  of 
globulites  in  various  forms.  See  cumulite,  mar- 
garite,  and  longulite.  These  terms  are  used  exclu- 
sively in  describing  various  groupings  of  minute  drop-like 
bodies  (globulites),  seen  under  the  microscope  in  thin  sec- 
tions of  rocks.  See  globulite. 

crystallitis  (kris-ta-li'tis),  m.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kpv- 
GTallog,  crystal  (crystalline  lens),  + -itis. J In 
pathol.,  phacitis.  Jiunglison. 
crystallizability  (kris"ta-li-za-bil'i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  crystailizabie ; capability  of 
being  crystallized.  Also  spelled  crystallisability. 
The  ready  crystallisability  of  alum.  Ure,  Diet.,  1. 125. 

crystailizabie  (kris'ta-li-za-bl),  a.  [=  F.  cris - 
tallisable  = Sp.  cristalizable ; as  crystallize  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  crystallized  or  of  as- 
suming a crystalline  structure.  Also  spelled 
* crystallisable . 

crystallization  (kris^ta-li-za'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
cristallisation  = Sp.  cristalizacitfn  = Pg.  crystal- 
lizaqao  = It.  cristallizzazione  = D.  kristallisatie ; 
as  crystallize  + -ation.]  1.  The  process  by 
which  the  molecules  of  a substance  which  is  in 
the  state  of  a liquid  (or  vapor)  unite  in  regular 
(crystalline)  form  when  it  solidifies  by  cooling 
or  evaporation.  If  the  process  is  slow  and  undisturbed, 
the  molecules  assume  a regular  arrangement,  each  sub- 
stance taking  a determinate  form  according  to  its  natural 
laws ; but  if  the  process  is  rapid  or  disturbed,  the  external 
form  may  be  more  or  less  irregular.  An  amorphous  solid 
body  may  also  undergo  partial  crystallization  by  a molec- 
ular rearrangement,  giving  it  a more  or  less  complete 
crystalline  structure,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  iron  of  a rail- 
road-bridge after  long  use.  See  crystallography. 

2.  The  mass  or  body  formed  by  the  process  of 
crystallizing. 

Also  spelled  crystallisation. 

Alternate  crystallization,  a species  of  crystallization 
which  takes  place  when  several  crystailizabie  substances 
having  little  affinity  for  one  another  are  present  in  the 
same  solution.  The  substance  which  is  largest  in  quantity 
and  least  soluble  crystallizes  first,  in  part ; the  least  solu- 
ble substance  next  in  quantity  then  begins  to  crystallize  ; 
and  thus  different  substances,  as  salts,  are  often  deposited 
in  successive  layers  from  the  same  solution.— Water  of 
crystallization,  water  which  is  held  by  certain  salts  as  a 
part  of  their  crystalline  structure,  but  is  not  inherent  in 
the  molecule.  Thus,  common  sodium  carbonate,  when  it 
crystallizes  from  a solution,  contains  for  each  molecule  of 
sodium  carbonate  ten  molecules  of  water.  This  is  so  weakly 
held  that  it  escapes  as  vapor  in  dry  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. The  crystalline  form  of  the  salt  often  depends 
on  the  number  of  molecules  of  water  which  the  crystals 
contain.  Water  of  crystallization  differs  from  combined 
water  in  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  molecular  structure, 
but  only  to  the  crystalline  structure,  of  the  substance. 

crystallize  (kria'ta-liz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  crys- 
tallized, ppr.  crystallizing.  [=  F.  cristalliser  = 
Sp.  cristalizar  = Pg.  crystallizar  = It.  cristalliz- 
zare  = D.  kristalliseren  = G.  krystallisiren  = 
Dan.  krystallisere  = Sw.  kristallisera ; as  crystal 
+ -ize.  Cf.  Gr.  KpvGraXki^eiv,  be  clear  as  crys- 
tal.] I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  assume  a crys- 
talline structure  or  shape ; form  into  crystals : 
often  used  figuratively. 

Bodies  which  are  perfectly  crystallized  exhibit  the  most 
complete  regularity  and  symmetry  of  form. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  I.  365. 
Around  the  Academy  are  crystallized  several  literary 
enterprises,  the  fame  of  which  is  reflected  upon  it. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  28. 
2.  To  change  to  the  state  of  crystal.  [Rare.] 
When  the  Winters  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltike  Ocean, 

To  glaze  the  Lakes. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas’s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Handy-Crafts. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  be  converted  into  a crys- 
tal; unite,  as  the  separate  particles  of  a sub- 
stance, and  form  a regular  solid. — 2.  Figura- 
tively — (a)  To  assume  a definite  form  and  fixity, 
as  an  opinion,  view,  or  idea,  at  first  indetermi- 
nate or  vague:  take  substantial  and  definite 
shape : as,  public  opinion  on  this  subject  is  be- 
ginning to  crystallize. 

There  is  ever  a tendency  of  the  most  hurtful  kind  to 
allow  opinions  to  crystallize  into  creeds. 

Jevons,  Pol.  Econ,,  p.  2*8. 


crystallize 

(6)  To  assume  (as  a number  of  opinions,  views, 
or  ideas,  at  first  unsettled  or  diverse)  a definite 
form,  and  become  concentrated  upon  or  collect- 
ed round  a given  subject. 

* Also  spelled  crystallise. 

crystallizer  (kris ' ta-li-zer),  n.  That  which 
causes  or  assists  in  crystallization ; something 
employed  in  a process  of  crystallization.  Also 
spelled  crystalliser. 

They  [boilers]  may  be  emptied  at  pleasure  into  lower 
receivers,  called  crystallisers,  by  means  of  leaden  syphons 
and  long-necked  funnels.  Ure,  Diet.,  I.  150. 

crystallod  (kris'ta-lod),  n.  [<  cry s tail J)  + 
od.]  The  od  of  crystals,  or  a supposed  odie 
force  derived  from  crystallization.  See  od. 

Instead  ot  saying  the  “od  derived  from  crystallization,” 
we  may  name  this  product  crystallod. 

Reichenbach , Dynamics  (trails.  1851),  p.  224. 

crystallo-engraving  (kris'ta-16-en-gra'ving), 
n.  A method  of  ornamenting  glass  by  means 
of  casts  of  a design  which  are  placed  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  metal  mold  in  which  the 
glass  vessel  is  formed,  become  embedded  in 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  are  removed  with 
it.  When  the  material  forming  the  cast  is  separated 
from  the  glass  vessel,  the  design  is  left  in  intaglio. 

crystallogenic,  crystallogenical  (kris"ta-lo- 
jen'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  crystallogeny  + 4c,  4cal\] 
Relating  to  crystallogeny ; crystal-producing : 
as,  crystallogenic  attraction. 

crystallogeny  (kris-ta-loj'e-ni),  n.  [=  F.  cris- 
tallogenie,  < Gr.  Kpvdray.%OQ,  crystal,  + -yeveta, 
< -yevys,  producing.]  In  crystal.,  that  depart- 
ment of  science  which  treats  of  the  production 
of  crystals. 

crystallographer  (kris-ta-log'ra-fer),  n.  [As 
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when  in  solution,  of  passing  easily  through 
membranes,  as  parchment-paper,  and  which  he 
found  to  be  of  a crystalline  character.  Metallic 
salts  and  organic  bodies,  as  sugar,  morphia,  and  oxalic 
acid,  are  crystalloids.  They  are  the  opposite  of  colloids, 
which  have  not  this  permeating  power.  See  colloid. 

The  relatively  small-atomed  crystalloids  have  immensely 
greater  diffusive  power  than  the  relatively  large-atomed 
colloids.  H.  Spencer , Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 7. 

2.  A protein  crystal — that  is,  a granule  of  pro- 
tein in  the  form  of  a crystal,  differing  from  an 
actual  crystal  in  the  inconstancy  of  its  angles 
and  in  its  property  of  swelling  when  immersed 
in  water.  Such  crystalloids  are  of  various 
forms  and  usually  colorless, 
crystalloidal  (kris-ta-loi'dal),  a.  [<  crystal- 
loid + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  a crystalloid. 

The  same  condition  could  be  produced  by  nearly  all 
crystalloidal  substances. 


R.  W.  Richardson , Prevent.  Med.,  p.  90. 

crystallology  (kris-ta-lol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  cris- 
tallologie  = Pg.  crystcillologia,  < Gr.  Kplara/./.o^. 
crystal,  + -loyia,  < Aeyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  science  which  considers  the  structure  of 
bodies  in  inorganic  nature  so  far  as  it  is  the 
result  of  cohesive  attraction.  It  embraces  crystal- 
lography,  which  treats  of  the  geometrical  form  of  crys- 
tals, and  crystallogeny,  which  discusses  their  origin  and 
method  of  formation. 

crystallomagnetic  (kris//ta-lo-mag-net'ik),  a. 
[<  Gr.  fcpiiura/Uof,  crystal,  + payvrig  {payvt/T-), 
magnet,  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  magnetic 
properties  of  crystallized  bodies,  especially  the 
behavior  of  a crystal  in  a magnetic  field:  as, 
“crystallomagnetic  action,”  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI. 
- _ 377. 

crystallography  + -er1.]  One  ’ who  'describes  crystallomancy  (kris'ta-lo-man-si),  n.  [=  F. 
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crystals  or  the  manner  of  their  formation. 

In  the  present  condition  of  science,  minerals,  con- 
sidered as  such,  and  not  as  geological  materials,  fall 
rather  within  the  province  of  the  chemist  and  crystallog- 
rapher. E.  Forbes,  Literary  Papers,  p.  165. 

crystallographic,  crystallographical  (kris''- 
ta-lo-graf'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [=  P.  cristallogra- 
phique ; as  crystallography  + -ic,  - ical .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  crystallography. 


cristaMomancie,  < Gr.  KpvaraXkog,  crystal,  + pav- 
reia,  divination.]  A mode  of  divining  by  means 
of  a transparent  body,  as  a precious  stone,  crys- 
tal globe,  etc.,  formerly  in  high  esteem.  The 
operator  first  muttered  over  the  crystal  (a  beryl  was  pre- 
ferred) certain  formulas  of  prayer,  and  then  gave  it  into 
the  hand£  of  a young  man  or  a virgin,  who  thereupon,  by 
oral  communication  from  spirits  in  the  crystal,  or  by  writ- 
ten characters  seen  in  it,  was  supposed  to  receive  the  in- 
formation desired. 


When  a beam  of  light  passes  . . . through  Iceland  CrystallOBietry  (kris-ta-lom'e-tri), 


spar  parallel  to  the  crystallographic  axis,  there  is  no 
double  refraction.  Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  103. 

crystallographically  (kris//ta-lo-graf,i-kal-i), 
adv.  With  regard  to  crystallography  or  its 
principles ; as  iu  crystallography.  Whewell. 
crystallography  (kris-ta-log'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F. 


[=  F. 


cristallometrie,  < Gr.  KpvaraXKop,  crystal,  + -pe- 
rpia,  < jihpov,  a measure.]  The  art  or  process 
of  measuring  the  forms  of  crystals. 

Crystallometrywas  early  recognized  as  an  authorized  test 
of  the  difference  of  the  substances  which  nearly  resembled 
each  other.  Whewell. 


cristallographie  = Sp.  cristalografia  - Pg.  crys-  crystallotype  (kris'ta-lo-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpvara X- 
tallographia  - It.  cristallografia  — D.  kristallo-  ^°?>  crystal,  + tvttoq,  impression.]  Inphotog.,  a 
grafie  = Dan.  krystallografi,  < Gr.  KpvarcJOioq,  photographic  picture  on  a translucent  material, 
crystal,  + -ypatjita,  < ypcupeiv,  write.]  1.  The  as  f?lass- 

science  of  the  process  of  crystallization,  and  of  crystallurgy  (kris'ta-ler-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kpvara 
the  forms  and  structure  of  crystals.  The  follow-  crystal,  + ipyov  = E.  work.']  The  process 
ing  are  the  generally  adopted  systems  of  crystallization  of  crystallization. 

based  upon  the  degree  of  symmetry  which  characterizes  crystalwort  (kris'tal-wert),  n.  One  of  the  Ile- 
the  different  forms,  hut  deimcd^ccmhng  ti  f tUe  family  ^ 

Burned  axes : (a)  the  iso-  CS-  the  chemical  symbol  of  emsmm. 
metric,  characterized  by  C.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  (a)  Court  of  Session ; 
ttoee  rectangular  axes  *(&)  Clerk  of  the  Signet ; (e)  Custos  Sigilli,  Keeper 
mefe&fhftirS  *he  Seal:  (d)  con  sordini  (which  see’), 
rectangular  axes,  two  G.  b.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  ( a ) Confederate 
of  which  are  of  equal  States  of  America ; (b)  Confederate  States  Army . 
]tn^\'hamhohedral)01lby  •An  abbreviation  of  Confederate  States 

four  axes,  three  of  equal  . . 

length,  in  the  same  G-Spring  (se  spring),  n.  A carriage-spring 
plane,  and  inclined  to  .shaped  like  the  letter  C. 

of  eo*.  the  fourth  of  different  leSZTat'righTangS  Ctf  4?  abbreviation  of  (a)  cent;  {b)  count;  (c) 
to  the  plane  of  the  other  three ; Yd)  the  orthorhombic,  by 

three  rectangular  axes  of  unequal  length ; ( e ) the  mono-  Ctenidia,  n.  Plural  of  ctenidium. 

dinic  by  three  axes,  two  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  andr  ctenidial  (te-nid'i-al),  a.  [<  ctenidium  + -al, ] 

Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  a cte- 


Forms  illustrating  Crystallization. 


the  third  perpendicular  to  one  and  oblique  to  the  oth 
and  (/)  the  triclinic,  by  three  axes,  all  oblique  to/one 
another.  (See  these  names.)  Instead  of  isometric,  th^terms 
monometric , cubic,  and  regular  are  sometimes  rfsed ; in- 
stead of  tetragonal,  dimetric;  instead  of  orthorhombic, 
trimetric  ot  rhombic ; instead  of  monoclinic,  monosynvmet- 
ric  or  oblique  ; and  instead  of  triclinic,  asymmetric  or  an- 
orthic.  The  isometric,  tetragonal,  and  orthorhombic  sys- 
tems are  sometimes  spoken  of  collectively  as  orthometric, 
and  the  monoclinic  and  triclinic  as  clinometric  ; similarly, 
the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems  have  been  called 
isodiametric.  The  study  of  crystallography  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  chemist  and  mineralogist,  as  the  nature 
of  many  substances  may  be  ascertained  from 
of  the  forms  of  their  crystals. 

2.  A discourse  or  treatise  on  crystals  and  crys- 
tallization. 

crystalloid  (kris'ta-loid),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  cris- 
talloide  — It.  cristalloide,  < Gr.  v; >i(7Ta///jnt]yr,  < 
Kp!jaTa/./,or,  crystal,  + cISoq,  shape.]  I.  a.  Re- 
sembling a crystal. 


nidium:  as,  ctenidial  gills  or  plumes;  ctenidial 
respiration. 

Ctenidiobranchia  (te-nid//i-oTbrang'ki-a),  n .pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  KTEvidiov,  a little’ comb  {see  ctenidi- 
um), + [ipayxia,  gills.]  Same  as  Ctenidiobran- 
chiata. 

Ctenidiobranchiata  (te-nid//i-o-brang-ki-a'ta), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  ctenidiobranchiatus : 

see  ctenidiobranchiate.]  1.  A suborder  or  su- 

inspection  perfamily  of  zygobranchiate  gastropods,  hav- 
ing paired  otenidia  functioning  as  gills.  It 
contains  the  Haliotidce  and  Fissurellidce,  or  sea- 
ears  and  keyhole-limpets. — 2.  A suborder  of 
palliate  or  tectibranchiate  opisthobranchiate 
gastropods,  containing  those  which  retain  the 
ctenidia  as  functional  gills,  as  the  Tornatellidce, 


The  grouping  . 
molecules. 


Bullidce,  Aplysiidw,  etc. 

. . of  a number  of  smaller  crystalloid  ctenidiobranchiate  (te-nid//i-o-brang'ki-at),  a. 
TT  II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 6.  [<  NL.  ctenidiobranchiatus ; as  Ctenidiobranchia 

n'  I * 1 he  name  givep  by  Professor  Gra-  + -atus:  see  -ate^.]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
nam  to  a class  of  bodies  which  have  the  power,  the  characters  of  the  Ctenidiobranchiata. 


Ctenodactylus 

ctenidium  (te-nid'i-um),  n. ; pi.  ctenidia  (4i). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  KTevidiov,  dim.  of  Kre/f  (ktsv-),"  a 
comb.]  One  of  the  gill-combs,  gill-plumes,  or 
primitive  branchial  organs  of  mollusks;  the 
respiratory  organ  of  a mollusk  in  a generalized 
stage  of  development.  A ctenidium  is  always  a gill, 
but  a gill  may  not  be  a ctenidium,  since  a respiratory 
function  may  be  assumed  by  some  part  of  the  body  which 
is  not  ctenidial  in  a morphological  sense. 

On  either  side  of  the  neck  there  may  be  seen  an  oval 
yellowish  body,  the  rudimentary  gills  or  ctenidia. 

Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  XXXII.  604. 

Cteniza  (te-nl'za),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < Gr.  urevi- 
friv,  comb,  < KTeig  ( ktev -),  a comb.]  A genus  of 
spiders,  of  tbe  family  Mygalidce.  The  species  are 
of  large  size,  and  are  among  those  known  as  trap-door 
spiders,  such  as  C.  cementaria  of  Europe  and  C.  califor- 
nica  of  the  western  United  States.  They  are  remarkable 
for  forming  in  the  ground  a habitation  consisting  of  a long 
cylindrical  tube,  protected  at  the  top  by  a circular  door, 
which  is  connected  to  the  tube  by  a hinge.  The  lid  is 
made  of  alternate  layers  of  earth  and  web,  and  when  shut 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  soil. 

ctenobranch  (ten'o-brangk),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cteno - 
branchia.~\  I.  a.  Having  a pectinate  gill;  cteno- 
branchiate. 

II.  n.  A ctenobranehiate  gastropod ; one  of 
the  Ctenobranchiata. 

Are  we  to  accept  this  view  of  Lankester  and  to  consider 
the  gill  as  we  find  it  in  most  ctenobranchs  derived  from  a 
ctenidium  by  modification,  or  shall  we  regard  the  common 
form  of  ctenobranch  gill  as  the  most  primitive? 

Biol.  Lab.  of  Johns  Hopkins,  III.  44. 

Ctenobranchia  (ten-o-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  KTei c {ktev-),  a comb,  + 'ftp&yxta,  gills.] 
Same  as  Ctenobranchiata. 

Ctenobranchiata  (ten-p-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  etenobranchiatus : see  cteno- 
branchiate.]  In VanderHoeven’s  classification, 
tbe  tenth  family  of  mollusks,  characterized  by 
spiral  shells,  and  by  having  the  branchial  cav- 
ity (in  which  there  are  sometimes  three  bran- 
cbite,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  only  one) 
composed  of  numerous  leaves  like  the  teeth  of 
a comb,  and  contained  in  the  last  turn  of  the 
shell.  They  have  two  tentacles  and  two  eyes,  the  latter 
often  pediculate.  The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  external 
organs  of  generation  are  distinct.  There  are  both  fresh- 
and  salt-water  species.  The  whelk  is  the  best-known 
member  of  the  family.  The  Ctenobranchiata  are  now  re- 
garded as  a suborder  of  prosobrancliiate  gastropods,  con- 
taining upward  of  20  families.  Also  called  Pectinibranchi- 
ata  (which  see). 

ctenobrancbiate  (ten-o-brang'ki-at),  a.  [<  NL. 
etenobranchiatus;  as  Ctenobranchia  + -atus: 
see-afe1.]  Havingpectinate gills;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  the  Ctenobranchiata. 

ctenocyst  (ten'o-sist), n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  /em'f {ktev-), 
comb,  + Kvang,  a bladder  (cyst).]  The  charac- 
teristic sense-organ  of  the  ctenophorans,  re- 
garded as  probably  an  auditory  capsule ; a large 
vesicle  situated  at  the  aboral  pole,  with  a clear 
fluid  and  vibratile  otoliths.  See  Ctenophora. 

ctenodactyl,  ctenodaetyle  (ten-o-dak'til),  n. 
An  animal  of  the  genus  Ctenodactylus. 

Ctenodactylinae  (ten-o-dak-ti-li'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ctenodactylus  +"  4nce.]  A subfamily  of 
hystricomorphie  rodents,  of  the  family  Octodon- 
tid<e;  the  comb-rats,  so  called  from  the  comb- 
like fringing  of  the  toes.  They  are  exceptional  among 
the  hystricine  animals  in  not  having  four  back  teeth  above 
and  below  on  each  side.  In  Ctenodactylus  the  molars  are 
three  in  each  half  jaw  above  and  below,  there  being  no 
premolars ; and  in  Pectinator,  the  only  other  genus,  these 
teeth  are  minute.  The  Ctenodaetylince  have  some  rela- 
tionship with  the  jerboas,  though  totally  different  in  ap- 
pearance. They  are  confined  to  Africa. 

Ctenodactylus  (ten-o-dak'ti-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KTeig  (ktev-),  a comb,  + daKTvhog , a finger  or 


Comb-rat  ( Ctenodactylus  massoni J. 


Otenodactylus 
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toe.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Cteno- 
dactylinas.  There  is  but  one  species,  C.  massoni , Masson’s 
comb-rat,  also  called  gundi,  about  the  size  of  a large  mem- 
ber of  the  genus  Arvicola,  with  very  small  ears,  a mere 
stump  of  a tail,  and  lengthened  hind  limbs. 

Ctenodipteridse  ( ten  " o - dip  - ter ' i - de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  short  for  *Ctenddontodipteridw,  < Cteno- 
dus (- dont -)  + Dipterus  + -idee.']  In  Gunther’s 
system  of  classification,  a family  of  dipnoous 
fishes,  including  forms  with  a heterocercal  cau- 
dal fin,  gular  plate3,  cycloid  scales,  and  two 
pairs  of  molars,  as  well  as  one  pair  of  vomerine 
teeth.  The  species  are  extinct,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  were  peculiar  to  the  Devonian  age. 

ctenodipterine  (ten-o-dip'te-rin),  n.  One  of 
the  Ctenodipterini. 

Ctenodipterini  (ten-o-dip-te-ri'nl),  n. pi.  [NL., 
short  for  *Ctenodonto(Upterini,<.  Ctenodus  (-dont-) 
+ Dipterus  (these  two  genera  composing  the 
group)  + -ini.]  In  Huxley’s  system  of  classi- 
fication, a group  of  crossopterygian  fishes,  with 
ctenodont  dentition,  cycloid  scales,  and  two 
dorsal  fins. 

Ctenodiscus  (ten-o-dis'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
icmc  (ktev-),  a comb,  + 6iai tog,  disk.]  A genus 
of  starfishes,  of  the  family  Asteriidce,  or  Astro- 
pectinidce,  having  a pentagonal  form  with  very 
short  arms.  C.  crispatus  is  a North  Atlantic 
species. 

ctenodont  (ten'o-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  kto'c  (ktev-), 
comb,  + 6 Sobg  (oSovt-)  = E.  tooth.]  Possessing 
ctenoid  teeth.  Huxley. 

Ctenodus  (ten'o-dus),  m.  [NL.  (Agassiz,  1838), 
< Gr.  KTEtg  (ktev-),  comb,  + obovg  ( odovr -)  = E. 
tooth.]  In  ichth.,  a genus  of  dipnoous  fishes 
having  the  transverse  crests  of  the  teeth  armed 
with  short  teeth  and  thus  somewhat  resem- 
bling a comb.  The  species  lived  during  the 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  periods. 

Ctenoid  (ten'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  KTevoEiSf/ c, 
comb-shaped,  < arris  (ktcv-),  a comb,  + slSog, 
form.]  I.  a.  1 . Comb-like ; pectinate : specifi- 
cally applied  — (a)  to  a form  of  scales  in  fishes 
in  which  the  posterior  margin  is  pectinated,  or 
beset  with  small  spinules  (see  cut  under  scale ) ; 
(b)  to  a form  of  dentition  in  fishes  in  which  the 
teeth  have  comb-like  ridges. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
the  Ctenoidei ; having  ctenoid  scales,  as  a fish. 

II-  n.  A fish  with  ctenoid  scales;  one  of  the 
Ctenoidei. 

ctenoidean  (te-noi'de-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  order  'Ctenoidei. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  order  Ctenoidei. 

Also  ctenoidian. 

Ctenoidei  (te-noi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kte- 
vociSt/s : see  ctenoid .]  In  L.  Agassiz’s  system 
of  classification,  one  of  four  orders  of  the  class 
fishes,  containing  those  in  which  the  scales  are 
ctenoid  or  pectinate.  It  was  the  third  order  of  Agas- 
siz’8  early  classification,  and  contrasted  with  others  called 
Cycloidei,  Ganoidei,  and  Placoidei.  It  comprised  most  of 
the  acanthopterygians,  but  proved  to  be  an  entirely  arti- 
ficial group,  and  is  not  now  in  use. 

ctenoidian  (te-noi'di-an),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
ctenoidean. 

ctenolabridae  (ten-o-lab'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KTEtg  (ktcv-),  a comb,  + NL.  Labridce.]  A 
family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  supposed  to 
be  allied  to  the  Labridce,  but  having  ctenoid 
scales : a disused  synonym  of  Pomaccntridas. 

Ctenolabroid  (ten-o-lab'roid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cte- 
nolabrus  + -oid.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Ctenolabridce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Ctenolabridw ; a 
pomacentrid.  Sir  J.  Richardson. 

Ctenolabrus  (ten-o-la'brus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Krcig  (ktcv-),  a comb,  + NL.  Labrus .]  A genus 
of  European  fishes,  family  Labridse,  closely  re- 
lated to  Labrus,  but  having  a pectinate  pre- 
operculum,  whence  the  name.  The  American 
cunner  is  Tautogolabrus  adspersus. 

Ctenomys  (ten'o-mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  KTEtg 
(i ktev -),  a comb,  + fivg  = E.  mouse.']  A genus 


Tucu-tucu  ( Ctenomys  brast'liensfs). 


of  hystricomorphic  rodents,  of  the  family  Octo- 
dontidee  and  subfamily  Octodontince : so  named 
from  the  comb-like  fringe  of  bristles  on  the 
hind  feet.  It  contains  several  South  American  species 
of  grayish  or  brownish  animals,  usually  from  8 to  10  inches 
long,  with  a tail  from  2 to  3 inches  in  length,  small  eyes, 
rudimentary  ears,  and  a stout  form.  They  resemble  go- 
phers, and  are  highly  fossorial,  burrowing  like  moles,  or 
like  the  Geomyidce,  which  they  represent  in  their  econ- 
omy. The  best-known  species  is  C.  brasiliensis,  called 
tucu-tucu.  Another  is  C.  magellaiiicus. 

ctenophor  (ten'o-f6r),  a.  [<  NL.  ctenophorus, 
< Gr.  Krcig  (ktcv-),  comb,  + -<j>opos,  -bearing,  < 
< pepetv  = E.  Sear1.]  Comb-bearing : applied  to 
the  type  of  structure  represented  by  the  cte- 
nophorans  among  ccelenterates. 

The  ctenophor  type  has  fundamentally  the  form  of  a 
sphere,  beset  with  eight  meridional  rows  of  vibratile 
plates,  which,  working  like  oars,  serve  for  locomotion. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trails.),  I.  211. 


Ctenophora1  (te-nof'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,fem.  sing, 
of  ctenophorus : see  ctenophor.]  1.  A genus  of 
crane-flies,  of  the  family  Tipulidce,  character- 
ized by  the  lateral  processes  of  the  antennal 
joints  of  the  male,  whence  the  name.  There  are 
9 European  and  7 North  American  species.  The  larvae  live 
in  dead  wood.  The  genus  was  founded  by  Meigen  in  1803. 
2.  A genus  of  spiders,  of  the  family  Theridiidcc, 
based  by  Blackwall  in  1870  upon  a Sicilian 
species,  C.  monticola. 

Ctenophora2  (te-nof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  ctenophorus : see  ctenophor.]  A class  of 
Coelenterata ; formerly,  an  order  of  acalephs. 
They  are  pellucid  gelati- 
nous marine  organisms,  are 
radially  symmetrical,  and 
swim  by  means  of  eight 
meridional  ciliated  bands, 
rows  of  pectinations  or 
ctenophores,  whence  the 
name.  In  form  they  are 
spheroidal  or  cylindroidal, 
rarely  cestoid.  They  pos- 
sess an  esophageal  tube 
and  a gastrovascular  sys- 
tem, and  often  two  lateral 
retractile  tentacles,  but 
no  corallum.  They  are 
hermaphrodite,  reproduc- 
tion being  by  ova  dis- 
charged through  the 
mouth.  A localized  sense- 
organ  called  a ctenocyst 
is  present.  True  nemato- 
cysts  are  usually  wanting, 
but  are  represented  by  or- 
gans known  as  fixing  or 
prehensile  cells,  the  base 
of  which  is  a spirally  coil- 
ed thread,  while  the  free 
extremity  is  enlarged,  pro- 
jecting, and  glutinous. 

The  Ctenophora  are  divided  by  some  into  four  orders, 
Lobatc p,  Tceniatce,  Saccatce , and  Eury stomata  ; by  others 
directly  into  a number  of  families.  Such  forms  as  Eu - 
rhamphoea,  Cestum,  Cydippe,  and  Beroe  are  severally  char- 
acteristic of  the  main  divisions.  Also  called  CUiograda. 

ctenophoral  (te-nof'o-ral),  a.  [As  ctenophor  + 
-at.]  Comb-bearing:  applied  to  the  parts  or  sys- 
tem of  organs  of  the  ctenophorans  which  bear 
the  fringes. 

Ctenophoran  (te-nof'o-ran),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cte- 
nophora + -an.]  I.  a.  <3f  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ctenophora ; having  the  characters  of  the  Cte- 
nophora; etenophorous. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Ctenophora. 


Diagram  of  Pleurobrachia,  one  of 
the  Ctenophora. 

a,  mouth ; b,  stomach ; c,  infundib- 
ulum ; d , horizontal  canal ; e,  one 
of  its  branches,  dividing  at  f into 
two  branchlets  which  open  into  the 
longitudinal  canals  gg,  parallel 
with  which  the  ciliated  areas  run ; 
h,  sac  of  tentacle,  t,  with  one  of  its 
branches,  k ; /,  canal  parallel  with 
stomach  ; m,  tentaculigerous  canal ; 
n,  n,  canals  opening  at  the  aboral 
apertures,  o,  o,  on  each  side  of  p,  the 
ganglion  and  lithocyst  or  ctenocyst 


An  Actinia  with  only  eight  mesenteries,  and  these  ex- 
ceedingly thick,  whereby  the  intermesenteric  chambers 
would  be  reduced  to  canals ; with  two  aboral  pores  in- 
stead of  the  one  pore  which  exists  in  Cereanthus  ; and 
with  eight  bands  of  cilia  corresponding  with  the  reduced 
intermesenteric  chambers,  would  have  all  the  essential 
peculiarities  of  a Ctenophoran. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  154. 

ctenophore  (ten'o-for),  n.  [<  NL.  ctenophorus: 
see  ctenophor.]  1.  One  of  the  eight  fringed  or 
ciliated  comb-bearing  locomotive  organs  pecu- 
liar to  the  Ctenophora. — 2.  A member  of  the 
class  Ctenophora ; a ctenophoran. 

ctenophoric  (ten-o-for'ik),  a.  [As  ctenophor 
+ -ic.]  Same  as  etenophorous. 

etenophorous  (te-nof'o-rus),  a.  [As  ctenophor 
+ -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Cte- 
nophora. 

In  early  life  . . . the  Aiciophla  are  parasitic  in  the 
etenophorous  ccelenterates,  but  later  become  free. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  p.  428. 

Ctenophyllum  (ten-o-fil'um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KTEtg  (ktev-),  comb,  +’  tpvAAov,  a leaf.]  A genus 
of  fossil  plants,  named  by  Schimper  in  allusion 
to  the  comb-like  appearance  of  the  leaflets  on 
the  frond.  It  belongs  to  the  Cycadacese , and  occurs  in 
rocks  of  Triassic  and  Jurassic  age  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  genus  Ctenophyllum  as  instituted  by  Schimper  in- 
cludes various  forms  previously  referred  by  authors  to 
Pterophyllum , Pterozamites,  and  Zamites. 

Ctenoptychius  tten-op-tik'i-us),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KTEtg  (ktev-),  a comb,  + irrvxfi,  a fold.]  A 


genus  of  fossil  selachians  of  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  periods,  containing  sharks  now 
referred  to  the  family  1‘etalodon tida:,  but  for- 
merly to  Cestraciontidae. 

CteilOStomata  (ten-o-sto'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
f Gr.  KTEtg  (ktev-),  comb,  4-  arbya  (aroyar-), 
mouth.]  A division  of  gymnokematous  poly- 
zoans  having  the  cell-opening  closed  by  mar- 
ginal setae,  and  no  vibracula  nor  avicularia. 
It  is  represented  by  the  families  Vesiculariidce 
and  Alcyonidiidce. 

ctenostomatous  (ten-o-stom'a-tus),  a.  [< 
Ctenostomata  + -ous. ] Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Ctenostomata : as,  a 
ctenostomatous  polyzoan.  Also  ctenostomous. 

Ctenucha  (te-nu'ka),  n.  [NL.  (Kirby,  1837), 

< Gr.  KTEtg  (ktev-),  a comb,  + exetv,  have.]  A 
genus  of  moths,  of  the  family  Syntomidse,  having 
3-jointed  palpi,  longer  than  the  head,  with  the 
first  and  second  equal  and  the  third  shorter. 
It  is  distinctively  a new-world  genus,  and  the 
species  are  found  in  North  and  South  America. 

Cthalamidae  (tka-lam'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cthalamus  + -idee.]  A family  of  thoracic  cir- 
ripeds. 

Cthalamus  (tkal'a-mus),  n.  [NL.,  an  irreg. 
form,  perhaps  a transposition  of  *chthamalus, 

< Gr.  x^a yaUg,  near  the  ground,  low,  akin  to 
xauai,  on  the  ground : see  chameleon,  etc.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Cthalamidae. 

Cu.  The  chemical  symbol  of  copper  (Latin  cu- 
prum). 

cuadra  (kwa'dra),  n.  [Sp.,  a square,  < L. 
quadra,  a square,  a bit,  piece,  prop.  fern,  of 
(LL.)  quadrus,  square:  see  quadrate,  square .] 
A linear  measure  of  the  states  of  Spanish  South 
America,  but  unknown  in  Spain,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  metrological  handbooks.  It  was 
originally  400  feet  of  Castile,  afterward  333J,  and  now 
contains  in  different  states  166,  160,  and  80  varas.  In 
the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic  it  Contains  150 
local  varas,  except  in  Tucuman,  where  it  has  166.  In 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Uruguay,  etc.,  it  contains 
100  varas.  It  is  also  used  as  a square  measure.  The 
Argentine  cuadra  contains  over  4 English  acres,  the  Uru- 
guayan barely  2. 

cuamara  (kwa-ma'i'S),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
wood  of  Coumarouna  odorata , a leguminous  tree 
of  British  Guiana,  which  yields  the  Tonka  bean. 
It  is  hard,  tough,  and  very  durable,  and  is 
used  for  shafts,  mill-wheels,  cogs,  etc. 

CUartas  (kwar'tas),  n.  [<  Sp.  cuarta,  a fourth 
part,  quarter:  see  quart,  quarter.]  An  infe- 
rior kind  of  Cuban  tobacco,  used  as  a filling  for 
cigars.  Also  called  cuartel. 

cuartilla  (kwar-te'lya),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  cuarto, 
fourth:  see  quart,  quarter.]  1.  A Spanish 
measure  of  capacity,  especially  for  liquids: 
not  to  bo  confounded  with  the  cuartillo.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  Arabian  makuk,  being  of  the  moyo 
(Arabian  muid)  of  Valladolid.  It  derives  its  name  from 
being  the  fourth  part  of  the  cantara.  According  to  the 
standard  of  Toledo  it  contains  1.06  United  States  (old  wine) 
gallons  (previous  to  1801,  4.125  liters);  hut  on  the  basis  of 
the  arrobamenor,  used  for  oil,  it  is  equivalent  to  only  0.83 
of  the  same  gallon. 

2.  A Spanish  dry  measure,  one  fourth  of  a 
fanega,  equal  in  Castile  to  13.7  liters,  or  If 
Winchester  pecks.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  the 
chief  dry  measure,  it  is  34.32  liters,  or  0.97  Winchester 
bushel.  In  Entre  Rios  it  is  34.41  liters. 

3.  A South  American  measure  of  land  equal 
to  25,000  square  varas. 

cuartillo  (kwar-te'lyo),  n.  [Sp.,  masc.  dim.  of 
cuarto,  fourth.  Cf.  cuartilla.]  1.  A Spanish 
liquid  measure,  one  fourth  of  an  azumbre : not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  cuartilla.  In  the  last 
system  of  Spanish  measures  it  was  equal  to  0.6042  liter, 
or  1.06  United  States  (old  wine)  pints  (previous  to  1801,  to 
0.516  liter) ; but  milk  was  sold  by  a cuartillo  one  fourth 
larger.  The  cuartillo  of  Alicante  was  larger,  being  0.722 
liter,  or  1.525  United  States  pints. 

2.  A dry  measure  of  Spain,  one  fourth  of  a 
celamine,  equal  to  1.4  liters,  or  about  one 
sixth  of  a Winchester  peck. — 3.  A Mexican 
and  South  American  coin,  the  fourth  part  of 
a real,  or  about  31  cents. 

cuarto  (kwar'to),  n.  [Sp.,  fourth : see  quart, 
quarter.]  1.  A copper  coin  struck  in  Spain  for 
circulation  in  Manila,  current  as  the  160th  part 
of  a dollar. — 2.  A measure  of  land  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  since  1870  one  fourth  of  a hectare. 

cub1  (kub),  n.  [Origin  obscure ; not  recorded 
in  ME.  The  modem  Ir.  cuib,  a cub,  whelp, 
dog,  is  from  the  Eng.  word  and  not  from  Ir. 
Gael,  cu  = W.  ci,  a dog,  = E.  hound.  The  na- 
tive E.  word  for  cub  is  whelp,  q.  v.]  1.  The 

young  of  certain  quadrupeds,  especially  of  the 
bear,  fox,  and  wolf,  also  of  the  lion  and  tiger 
(more  commonly  whelp),  and  rarely  of  the  dog 
and  some  others;  a puppy;  a whelp. — 2.  A 


cub 

coarse  or  uncouth  boy  or  girl : in  contempt  or 
reprobation. 

0,  thou  dissembling  cub  t what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a grizzle  on  thy  case? 

Shak.,  T.  N,,  v.  1. 

Hence — 3f.  An  assistant  to  a physician  or  sur- 
geon in  a hospital.  [London,  Eng.] 

At  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  anno  1703,  the  grand  commit- 
tee resolved  “that  no  surgeon  should  have  more  than  three 
Cubbs,"  N.  and,  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  307. 

cub1  (kub),  v.  ; pret.  and  pp.  cubbed,  ppr.  cub- 
bing. [<  cub1,  n.]  I.  trans.  To  bring  forth,  as 
a cub  or  cubs. 

II.  intrans.  Contemptuously,  to  bring  forth 
young,  as  a woman. — To  cub  it,  to  live  as  or  act  the 
part  of  a cub.  [Hare.] 

Long  before  Romulus  cubbed  it  with  wolves,  and  Remus 
scorned  earth-works.  T.  Wihthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  iv. 

cub2  (tub),  n.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  a var.  (the  more 
orig.  form)  of  chub  in  the  general  sense  of 
‘roundish  lump’:  see  chub,  and  cf.  cob2,  which 
is  in  part  a var.  of  cub2.  Cf.  cat2.]  A lump; 
a heap ; a confused  mass.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cub3  (kub),  n.  [To  be  considered  with  the  dim. 
cubby3,  q.  v. ; prob.  of  LG.  origin  ; cf.  LG.  Icubje 
(dim.,  > E.  cubby  f),  to-kubje,  also  bubbling,  a 
shed  or  lean-to  for  cattle ; bekubbelt,  narrow,  con- 
tracted, crowded  for  room;  cf.  also  D.  hub, 
kubbe,  a fish-trap,  which  suggests  a connection 
with  cubby2,  a creel.  In  the  sense  of 1 cupboard,’ 
cub  may  be  an  abbr.  of  tho  old  form  cubbonl.] 

1.  A stall  for  cattle;  a crib. 

I would  rather  have  such  in  cub  or  kennel  than  in  my 
closet  or  at  my  table.  Landor. 

2.  A chest ; a bin. 

When  the  ore  [in  copper-smelting]  is  sufficiently  calcined, 
it  is  let  down  into  the  cubs  or  vaults  beneath. 

Encyc.  Brit .,  VI.  348. 

3.  A cupboard. 

The  great  leidger-book  of  the  statutes  is  to  be  placed  in 
archivis  among  the  university  charters,  and  not  in  any 
cub  of  the  library. 

Abp.  Laud,  Chancellorship  at  Oxford,  p.  132. 
[Local  or  obsolete  in  all  uses.] 

CUb3t  (kub),  v.  t.  [See  cub%,  n.~\  To  shut  up  or 
confine. 

To  be  cubbed  up  on  a sudden,  how  shall  he  be  perplexed, 
what  shall  become  of  him?  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  211. 

Art  thou  of  Bethlem’s  noble  college  free, 

Stark  staring  mad,  that  thou  vvouldst  tempt  the  sea, 
Cubb'd  in  a cabin?  Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius’s  Satires,  v. 

Cuba  bast.  See  bast1,  1. 
cubage  (ku'baj),  w.  [<  cube  + -age.'}  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  determining  the  cubic  contents  of 
something;  cubature. 

The  next  chapter  on  the  cubage  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

Nature,  XXXIII.  4. 

2.  The  cubic  contents  measured. 

Cuban  (ku'han),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cuba  + -an.] 


— 2.  [/.  c.]  Same  as  cubanite. 
cubangle  (kub'ang"gl),  n.  [<  L.  culms,  cube, 
+ angulus,  angle.]  The  solid  angle  formed  by 
three  lines  meeting  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
other, as  in  a corner  of  a cube, 
cubanite  (ku'ban-it),  n.  [<  Cuban  + -ite2.]  A 
sulphid  of  copper  and  iron,  of  a bronze-yellow 
color,  intermediate  between  pyrite  and  chalco- 
pyrite,  first  found  in  Cuba.  Also  called  Cuban. 
CubationG  (ku-ba'shon),  n.  [<  L.  cubatio(n-),  < 
cubare,  lie  down.]  The  act  of  lying  down;  a 
reclining.  Ash. 

cubation2  (kij-ba'shon),  n.  Same  as  cubature. 
CUbatoryt  (ku'ha-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  *cu- 
batorius  (neut.  cubatorium,  n.,  bedstead,  bed- 
room), < LL.  cubator,  one  who  lies  down,  < L. 
cubare,  lie  down.]  I.  a.  I.yiug  down;  reclin- 
ing; recumbent. 

II.  n.  A place  for  lying  down ; a bedroom ; 
a dormitory.  Bailey. 

cubature  (ku'ba-tur),  n.  [<  NL.  as  if  *cubatura, 
< L.  cubus,  cube.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
finding  the  solid  or  cubic  contents  of  a body ; 
cubage. 

Hitherto  anthropologists  have  chiefly  employed  solid 
particles,  sucii  as  shot  or  seeds,  in  the  cubature  of  skulls. 

Science,  V.  499. 

2.  The  cubic  contents  thus  found, 
cubbordt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cupboard. 
cubbridge-head  (kub'rij-hed),  n.  [<  cubbridge, 
perhaps  for  *cubbordage  (<  cubbord  for  cupboard 
+ -age),  + head.']  Naut.,  a partition  made  of 
hoards,  etc.,  across  the  forecastle  and  half -deck 
of  a ship. 

cubby1  (kub'i),  nr,  pi.  cubbies  (-iz).  [Usually 
in  comp,  cubbyhole;  prob.  of  LG.  origin;  < 
90 
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hG.kubje:  see  cub3.]  A snug,  confined  place ; 
a cubbyhole.  [Bare  or  obsolete.] 
cubby1  (kub'i),  a.  [Cf.  cubby1,  ».]  Snug; 
close. 

cubby2  (kub'i),  n.  ; pi.  cubbies  (-iz).  [See  cub3.] 
A creel  or  basket  of  straw  carried  on  the  hack 
and  fastened  by  a strap  across  the  chest : used 
in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands, 
cubbyhole  (kub'i-hol),  n.  A small,  close  apart- 
ment, or  inclosed  space ; a closet,  or  any  simi- 
lar confined  place ; hence,  humorously,  a very 
small  hohse ; a cot. 

One  place,  a queer  little  “ cubby-hole,”  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  a Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe,  iv. 

cubby-house  (kub'i-hous),  n.  A little  house,  as 
a doll-house,  built  by  children  in  play. 

We  used  to  build  cubby-houses  and  fix  ’em  out  with 
broken  chiny  and  posies. 

R.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody’s  Neighbors,  p.  6. 

cubby-yew  (kub'i-n),  n.  [A  corruption  of  co- 
bia.]  Same  as  crab-eater,  2. 
cub-drawn  (kub'dr&n),  a.  Drawn  or  sucked 
by  cubs;  exhausted  by  sucking;  hence,  fiercely 
hungry.  [Rare.] 

This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch, 

The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs, 

And  bids  what  will  take  all.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  1. 

cube  (kub),  n.  [<  F.  cube  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  cubo  = 
G.  Dan.  kubus,  Dan.  also  kube  = Sw.  kub,  < L. 
cubus,  (.  Gr.  sc.ioc,  a die,  a cube,  a cubic  num- 
ber.] 1.  In  geom.,  a regular 
body  with  six  square  faces; 
a rectangular  parallelopiped, 
having  all  its  edges  equal.  The 
cube  is  used  as  the  measuring  unit 
of  solid  content,  as  the  square  is  of 
superficial  content  or  area.  Cubes 
of  different  edges  are  to  one  another 
as  the  third  power  of  the  number  of 
units  in  one  of  their  edges.  Cube. 

2.  In  arith.  and  alg.,  the  pro- 
duct obtained  by  multiplying  the  square  of  a 
quantity  by  the  quantity  itself ; the  third  power 
of  a quantity : as,  4 X 4 X 4 = 04,  the  cube  of  4 ; 
a3  is  the  cube  of  a,  or  x3  of  x — Cube  root,  the 
number  or  quantity  of  which  a given  number  or  quantity 
is  the  cube.  The  easiest  way  of  extracting  a cube  root  is 
by  Horner’s  method.  See  method.—  Cyclical  cube.  See 
cyclical.—  Duplication  of  the  cube.  See  duplication. 
— Leslie’s  cube,  a cubical  vessel  filled  with  hot  water 
and  used,  under  varying  conditions,  in  measuring  the  re- 
flecting, radiating,  and  absorbing  powers  of  different  sub- 
stances.— Truncated,  cube,  a tessarescse-decahedron  (or 
fourteen-faced  body)  formed  by  cutting  off  the  faces  of 
the  cube  parallel  to  those  of  the  coaxial  octahedron  far 
enough  to  leave  them  regular  octagons,  while  adding  eight 
triangular  faces.  It  is  one  of  the  thirteen  Archimedean 
^.solids. 

cube  (kub),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  cubed,  ppr.  cub- 
ing. [<  cube , n.\  To  raise  to  the  cube  or  third 
power.  See  cube , n.,  2. 

CUbeb  (ku'beb),  n.  [ME.  corruptly  cucube,  qui- 
bibe;  = F.  cubebe  = Pr.  Sp.  cubeba  = Pg.  cubebas , 
cobebas , pi.,  = It.  cubebe , < ML.  cubeba , < At. 
Pers.  kababa , Hind,  kababa,  kabab-chini .]  The 
small  spicy  berry  of  the  Piper  Cubeba , a climbing 
shrub  of  Java  and  other  East  Indian  islands,  it 
resembles  a grain  of  pepper,  but  is  somewhat  longer.  In 


Cubeb  ( Piper  Cubeba ). 

aromatic  warmth  and  pungency  cubebs  are  far  inferior  to 
pepper ; but  they  are  much  valued  for  their  use  in  diseases 
of  the  urinary  system  and  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Some- 
times called  cubeb  pepper.— African  cubebs,  the  fruit 
of  Piper  Clusii,  which  has  the  hot  taste  and  odor  of  black 


cubicula 

pepper,  without  the  peculiar  medicinal  properties  of  East 
Indian  cubebs. 

CUbebic  (ku-beb'ik),  a.  [<  cubeb  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  cubebs Cubebie 

acid,  C14Hle04,  an  amorphous  yellow  substance  con- 
tained  in  cubebs,  to  which  the  diuretic  effect  of  the  drug 
is  said  to  be  due. 

cubebin  (ku'beb-in),  n.  [<  cubeb  + -in2.]  An 
odorless  substance  (C10H10O3)  crystallizing 
in  small  needles  or  scales,  found  in  cubebs. 
Physiologically  it  seems  to  be  inactive, 
cube-ore  (kub'or),  n.  A mineral  crystallizing 
in  cubic  crystals  of  a greenish  color ; a hydrous 
arseniate  of  iron.  Also  called pharmacosiderite. 
cube-powder  (kub'pou//der),  n.  Gunpowder 
made  in  large  cubical  grains,  and  burning  more 
slowly  than  small  or  irregular  grains,  used  in 
heavy  ordnance.  It  is  made  by  cutting  press-cake  in 
two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce cubes  with  edges  0.75  inch  in  length.  There  are 
about  72  grains  to  the  pound.  Also  called  cubical  powder. 
cube-spar  (kub'spar),  n.  Anhydrous  sulphate 
of  calcium ; anhydrite. 

cubhood  (kub'hud), )(.  [<  cub1  + -hood.]  The 

character  or  condition  of  a cub;  the  state  of 
being  a cub. 

The  shaping  of  the  earth  from  the  nebulous  cubhood 
of  its  youth  ...  to  its  present  form. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  243. 

cubic  (ku'bik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  cubique  — Sp. 
cubico  = Pg.  It.  cubico,  < L.  cubicus,  < Gr.  uvfii- 
udg,  < uvfiog,  a die,  cube : see  cube.]  1.  a.  1 . Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a cube. — 2.  Solid;  three-dimen- 
sional : said  of  a unit  of  volume  related  to  a unit 
of  length  of  the  same  name  as  a cube  is  re- 
lated to  its  edge.  Thus,  a cubic  yard  is  the  volume  or 
solid  contents  of  a cube  whose  edges  are  each  a yard  long. 
Abbreviated  c. 

3.  In  alg.  and  geom.,  being  of  the  third  order, 
degree,  or  power.—  Cubic  alum.  See  alum. — Cubic 
curve.  See  curve. — Cubic  or  cubical  determinant. 
See  determinant.—  Cubic  elliptois,  a curve  whose  equa- 
tion is  rti/3  = x2(b  — x).  It  is  a cuspidal  cubic  tangent  to  the 
line  at  infinity.— Cubic  equation,  in  alg.,  an  equation  in 
which  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  a 
cube.—  Cubic  number,  cubic  quantity.  Same  as  cube, 
2. — Cubic  surface,  a surface  whose  point-equation  is 
of  the  third  degree ; a surface  cut  by  every  line  in  space 
in  three  points,  real  or  imaginary.— Cubic  system,  in 
crystal.,  same  as  isometric  system.  See  crystallography.— 
Plane  cubic  parabola,  a cubic  of  the  form  a'2x=yz.  Jt 
is  a cubic  of  the  third  class,  having  a cusp  at  infinity  and 
a single  point  of  inflection  (which  is  a center).-  Twisted 
cubic  curve.  See  hoisted  cubic,  below. 

n.  n . In  math.,  a cubical  quantic,  equation, 
or  curve — Binary,  ternary,  quaternary  cubic,  a 
homogeneous  entire  function  of  the  third  degree,  contain- 
ing two,  three,  or  four  variables.— Characteristic  of  a 
cubic.  See  characteristic.—  Circular  cubic,  cuspidal 
cubic.  See  the  adjectives.— Twisted  cubic,  a curve  in 
space  which  is  cut  by  every  plane  in  three  points,  real  or 
imaginary. 

Cllbica  (ku'bi-ka),  n.  [Sp.  cubical  A fine 
kind  of  shalloon  used  for  linings,  ranging 
in  width  from  32  to  36  inches.  Diet,  of  Needle- 
work. 

cubical  (ku'bi-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
cube. — 2.  Cubic.— Cubical  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion. See  coefficient.—  Cubical  ellipse,  hyperbola,  hy- 
perbolic parabola,  parabola,  twisted  cubics  distin- 
guished by  their  intersections  with  the  plane  at  infinity ; 
the  ellipse  having  only  one  real  intersection,  the  hyper- 
bola three,  all  distinct,  the  hyperbolic  parabola  three,  of 
which  two  fall  together,  and  the  parabola  three,  all  coin- 
cident.— Cubical  figure,  a figure  in  three  dimensions.— 
Cubical  powder.  Same  as  cube-powder. 
cubically  (ku'bi-kal-i),  adv.  In  a cubic  man- 
ner; by  cubing;  with  reference  to  the  cube  or 
its  properties. 

Sixty-four,  . . . made  by  multiplying  . . . four  cubically. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Conjecture  Cabbalistica,  p.  217. 

cubicalness  (ku'bi-kal-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  cubical. 

cubicite,  cubizite  (ku'bi-sit,  -zlt),  n.  [<  cubic 
+ (zeol)ite,  or  < cubi(c)  + z(eol)ite.]  Cubic  zeo- 
lite, or  analcim. 

cubicle  (ku'bi-kl),  n.  [Also  cubicule  ; < L.  cubi- 
culum,  a bedroom,  < cubare,  lie  down.]  A 
small  chamber;  especially  a small  bedroom. 

Two  messengers  from  the  flock  of  cardinals,  invading 
the  sanctity  of  his  [Pole’s]  nightly  cubicle , broke  his  slum- 
bers with  the  news  of  his  proffered  designation. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvii. 

cubicone  (ku'bi-kon),  n.  [<  cubi(c)  + cone.] 
A conical  surface  of  the  third  degree, 
cubicontravariant  (ku-bi-kon-tra-va'ri-ant)>  n. 
[<  cubi(c)  + contravariant.]  A eontravariant 
of  the  third  degree. 

cubicovariant  (kiUbi-ko-va'ri-ant),  n.  [<  cu- 
bi(o)  + covariant.]  A covariant  of  the  third 
degree. 

cubicriticoid  (ku-bi-krit'i-koid),  n.  [<  cubi(c) 
+ criticoid.]  A eritieoid  of  the  third  degree, 
cubicula,  n.  Plural  of  cubiculum. 


cubicular 

Cllbicular  (ku-bik'ti-lar),  a.  [<  L.  cubicularis, 
also  cubicularius : see  cubiculary .]  Belonging 
to  a bedchamber ; private. 

Tho’  there  be  Rules  and  Rubrics  in  our  Liturgy  sufficient 
to  guide  every  one  in  the  performance  of  all  holy  duties, 
yet  I believe  every  one  hath  some  mode  and  model  or  for- 
mulary of  his  own,  especially  for  his  private  cubicular  de- 
votions. Howell , Letters,  I.  vi.  32. 

cubiculary  (ku-bik'ti-la-ri),  a.  and  n.  [ME. 
cubicularie,  n.;  = OP."  cubiculaire  = Pr.  cubicu- 
lari  = Sp.  Pg.  cubiculario  = It.  cubicolario,  < L. 
cubicularius,  of  or  pertaining  to  a bedchamber, 
as  a noun  a chamber-servant,  valet-de-cham- 
bre,  < cubiculum,  a bedchamber:  see  cubicle.'] 

1.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a bedchamber. 
— 2.  Pitted  for  the  posture  of  lying  down. 
[Rare.] 

Il.t  n.  A chamberlain.  Wyclif. 
cubicule  (ku'bi-kul),  n.  Same  as  cubicle. 
cubiculot  (ku-bik'u-lo),  n.  [For  It.  cubicolo,  < 
L.  cubiculum : see  cubicle.]  A bedchamber ; a 
chamber.  Shakspere. 

cubiculum  (ku-bik'u-lum),  n.\  pi.  cubicula  (-la). 
[ML.,  < L.  cubiculum,  a bedchamber : see  cubi- 
cle.] 1.  In  archseol.,  a burial-chamber  having 
round  its  walls  loculi  or  compartments  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead.  See  catacomb.—- 2.  A 
mortuary  chapel  attached  to  a church, 
cubiform  (ku'bi-f6rm);  a.  [<  L.  culms,  cube,  + 
forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a cube, 
cubinvariant  (kub-in-va'ri-ant),  n.  [<  cub{ic) 
+ invariant.]  In  math.,  an  invariant  of  the 
third  degree  in  the  coefficients  of  a quantic. 
Cubism  (ku'bizm),  n.  A recent  formula  in 
painting  which  requires  that  a work  of  art  be 
consistently  executed  in  fixed  units  of  form 
(squares  and  rectangles),  with  the  avowed  aim 
of  achieving  more  vivid  simplicity  and  sense 
of  mass  than  is  thought  to  be  permitted  by 
traditional  methods. 

cubist  (ku'bist),  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the 
method  of  cubism. 

cubit  (ku'bit),  n.  [<  ME.  cubit,  cubite  = OP. 
coude,  coute,  cute,  P.  coude  = Pr.  coide,  code, 
elbow,  = OSp.  cobdo,  Sp.  codo,  elbow,  a mea- 
sure, ciibito,  the  ulna,  = Pg.  cubito,  the  ulna,  a 
measure,  covado,  an  ell  (cf.  coto,  a small  piece), 
= It.  cubito,  cubit,  elbow,  angle,  = Wall,  cot, 
< L.  cubitum,  rarely  cubitus,  the  elbow,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger,  an  ell,  earlier  in  Gr.  kv/3ctov,  also  svfirjTTov, 
described  as  Sicilian  (the  Attic  word  being  k'/.t- 
tipavov  or  i>Uvr]  = L.  ulna  = E.  ell),  prob.  from 
OL.,  lit.  a bending,  < cubare  (bend),  recline,  lie, 
= Gr.  kvtctuv,  bend;  cf.  Gael,  cubach,  bent.]  1. 
In  anat .:  (a)  The  forearm  or  antebrachium; 
the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

Putte  thou  elde  clothes  . . . vndur  the  cubit  of  thin 
liondis  [translation  of  Latin  sub  cubito ]. 

Wyclif,  Jer.  xxxviii.  12  (Purv.). 
(6)  The  inner  bone  of  the  forearm ; the  ulna. — 

2.  A linear  unit  derived  from  the  length  of  the 
forearm.  The  natural  cubit  used  for  measuring  cloth 
was  probably  originally  the  length  from  the  end  of  the 
thumb-nail  to  the  elbow,  though  no  cubit  so  short  is  known. 
The  royal  Egyptian  cubit  is,  of  all  units  of  measure  or 
weight,  tiiat  one  whose  use  can  he  traced  back  in  history 
the  furthest ; for  it  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  perhaps  3600  B.  c.  From  a num- 
ber of  Egyptian  measuring-sticks  found  in  the  tombs,  this 
cubit  is  ascertained  to  be  equal  to  20.61  English  inches,  or 
624  millimeters.  It  was  divided  into  seven  palms,  instead 
of  six  as  the  ordinary  cubit  was;  and  this  was  probably 
owing  to  measurements  along  walls  with  the  forearm  hav- 
ing been  made  by  placing  the  hand  behind  the  elbow 
and  leaving  it  on  the  wall  until  the  arm  was  laid  down 
again.  The  Egyptian  and  Roman  are  the  only  ancient 
cubits  of  importance  whose  lengths  are  undisputed.  The 
Roman  cubit  was  1J  Roman  feet,  or  17.4  English  inches. 
Two  cubits  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  for  Ezekiel  speaks 
of  a cubit  which  is  a cubit  and  a hand-breadth.  The 
shorter  of  these  cubits  was  probably  that  which  in  Deuter- 
onomy is  called  the  cubit  of  a man  ; the  longer  one,  that 
which  in  Chronicles  is  called  the  cubit  after  the  first  mea- 
sure—that  is,  the  most  ancient  cubit.  Julian  of  Ascalon 
speaks  of  two  cubits  in  the  ratio  of  28  to  25.  But  we  have  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  lengths  of  the  Hebrew  cubits, 
since  the  cubit  of  the  temple  is  estimated  variously  by 
high  authorities,  as  from  19  to  26  inches.  There  are  many 
cubits,  ancient  and  modern,  of  widely  different  values. 

And  gee  schulle  undirstonde,  that  the  Cros  of  oure  Lord 
was  eyght  Cubytes  long,  and  the  overthwart  piece  was  of 
lengthe  thre  Cubytes  and  an  half. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  12. 

Four  cubits  [was]  the  breadth  of  it  [Og’s  iron  bedstead], 
after  the  cubit  of  a man.  Deut.  iii.  11. 

3.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  veins,  nerves,  or  ribs 
of  an  insect’s  wing ; a cubital  rib,  succeeding 

*the. radius  or  sector.  See  phrases  under  cubitus. 
cubital  (ku'bi-tal),  a.  [<  L.  cubitalis,  < cubitum, 
elbow:  see  cubit.]  1.  In  anat.,  pertaining  to 
the  forearm,  or  to  the  ulna ; antebrachial ; ul- 
nar: as,  the  cubital  artery,  nerve,  vein,  muscle. 
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— 2.  In  entom.,  pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  cu- 
bitus of  an  insect’s  wing : as,  cubital  cells ; the 
cubital  rib. — 3.  Of  the  length  or  measure  of  a 
cubit. 

Cubital  stature.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  11. 
4.  Growing  on  the  cubit,  antebrachium,  or  fore- 
arm, as  feathers  of  a bird’s  wing : as,  the  cubital 
coverts.  See  covert,  n.,  6. 

The  principal  modes  of  imbrication  of  the  cubital  cov- 
erts, as  observed  in  healthy  living  birds  of  all  the  leading 
^carinate  forms.  Nature,  XXXIII.  621. 

cubital  (ku'bi-tal),  n.  [<  L.  cubital,  an  elbow, 
cushion,  < cubitum,  elbow:  see  cubit,  and  cubital, 
a.]  1.  A bolster  or  cushion  to  rest  the  elbow 

upon,  as  used  by  persons  reclining  at  meals  in 
Roman  antiquity,  and  by  invalids,  etc. — 2.  [< 
cubital,  a.]  The  third  joint  of  the  pedipalp  of 
a spider.  It  is  generally  short, 
cubit-bone  (ku'bit-bon),  n.  The  cubital  bone ; 
the  ulna. 

cubited  (ku'bi-ted),  a.  [<  cubit  + -ed2.]  Hav- 
ing the  measure  of  a cubit:  used  in  composi- 
tion. [Rare.] 

The  twelve-cubited  man.  Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  303. 
cubit-fashion  (ku'bit -fashion),  adv.  In  the 
mode  of  measuring  with  the  forearm,  on  which 
the  cubit  is  founded. 

The  olchine  was  roughly  spoken  of  as  equal  to  the  Rus- 
sian  arshine,  and  measured  cubit-fashion , from  the  elbow 
to  the  end  of  the  forefinger. 

Lansdell,  Russian  Central  Asia,  II.  36. 
Cllbiti,  n.  Plural  of  cubitus. 
cubitidigital  (ku^bi-ti-dij'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  cubi- 
tum , elbow,  + digitus , finger,  4-  -al.]  In  anat.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  forearm  and  to  the  fingers, 
cubiti&re  (F.  pron.  kii-be-tiar'),  n.  [F.,  < L.  cu- 
bitum, elbow:  see  cubit.']  In  medieval  armor,  a 
general  name  for  the  defense  of  the  elbow  when 
forming  a piece  separate  from  the  covering  of 
the  arm.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  consisted  of  a 
roundel,  slightly  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a cup,  and  held 
over  the  hauberk  or  broigne  by  a strap  passing  round  the 
elbow-joint;  later  it  became  more  conical,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  another  plate  was  added,  covering 
the  side  of  the  elbow-joint.  When  the  complete  bras- 
sart  was  introduced,  toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  cubitiere  formed  a part  of  this,  and  was  reg- 
ularly articulated  ; but  the  old  cup-shaped  form  or  some 
modification  of  it  was  retained  by  those  who  could  not 
afford  the  expense  of  the  brassart  of  plate.  See  cuts  un- 
der armor. 

cubitocarpal  (ku"bi-to-kar'pal),  a.  [<  L.  cu- 
bitum, elbow,  + NL.  carpus,  q.  v.,  + -al.]  In 
anat.,  pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  forearm  and 
to  the  carpus  or  wrist : as,  the  cubitocarpal  ar- 
ticulation. In  man  this  joint  is  called  radio- 
carpal. 

cubitus  (ku'bl-tus),  n. ; pi.  cubiti  (-ti).  [L. : see 
cubit.]  Same  as  cubit . — Cubitus  anticus,  in  entom., 
the  anterior  cubital  or  discoidal  vein. — Cubitus  posticus, 
in  entom.,  the  posterior  cubital  or  submedian  vein. 

cubizite,  n.  See  cubicite. 
cubla  (kub'la),  n.  [NL.,  perhaps  of  South  Afri- 
can origin.]’’  A book-name  of  a South  African 
shrike,  the  Dryoscopus  cubla.  Also  cubla-shrike. 
cubo-biquadratic  (ku,/bo-bi-kwod-rat'ik),  a. 
In  math.,  of  the  seventh  degree, 
cuboctahedral  (kub'?ok-ta-he'dral),  a.  [<  cu- 
boctahedron  + -al.]  Relating  to  or  having  the 
shape  of  a cuhoctahedron.  Also  cubo-octahedral. 
cuboctahedron  (kub//ok-ta-he'dron),  n.  [< 
cube  + octahedron.]  A solid  with  fourteen  faces 
formed  by  cutting  off  the  corners  of  a cube 
parallel  to  the  coaxial  octahedron  far  enough 
to  leave  the  original  faces  _____ 
squares,  while  adding  eight  , ‘N--, 

triangular  faces  at  the  trunca-  /' ijKSL  ■ ■' > A 
tions.  The  same  result  is  obtained 
by  cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  octa-  ' o'ftsf 

bedron  furennught‘>leavetheorii:i.  %..  ,ot. 
nal  faces  triangles.  It  is  one  of  the 
thirteen  Archimedean  solids.  Also 
cubo-octahedron.— Truncated  cu-  Cuboctahedron. 

boctahedron,  a solid  with  twenty- 
six  sides  formed  by  the  faces  of  the  coaxial  cube,  octahe- 
dron, and  rhombic  dodecahedron,  in  such  proportions  that 
the  faces  belonging  to  the  cube  become  regular  octagons, 
those  belonging  to  the  octahedron  hexagons,  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  dodecahedron  squares.  It  is  one  of  the  thir- 
teen Archimedean  solids. 

cubo-cube  (ku'bo-kub),  n.  [<  NL.  cubocubus,  < 
LGr.  tcv/3 okv(3oc,  the  product  of  two  cube  num- 
bers, < Gr.  uii/Soc,  cube,  + tcvfiot;,  cube.]  In  math., 
the  sixth  power  of  a number;  the  square  of 
the  cube : thus,  64  is  the  cubo-cube  of  2. 
cubocubic  (ku-bo-ku'bik),  a.  In  math.,  of  tbe 
sixth  degree.—  Cubocubic  root,  a sixth  root, 
cubo-cubo-cube  (ku'b6-ku"bd-kub),  n.  [<  NL. 
cubocubo-cubus , (.  Gr.  nvfhr  4-  Kvfht;  + svfloc, 
cube.]  In  math.,  the  ninth  power  of  a number ; 
the  cube  of  the  cube : thus,  512  is  the  cubo-cubo- 
cube  of  2. 


cubo-cuneiform  (ku-bo-ku'ne-i-form),  a.  [< 
cubo(id)  + cuneiform.]  In  ana t.,  pertaining  to 
the  cuboid  and  to  the  cuneiform  bones:  as,  a 
cubo-cuneiform  articulation  or  ligament, 
cubo-dodecahedral  (ku"b6-d6"dek-a-he'dral), 
a.  [<  L.  cubus,  cube,  + dodecahedral .]’  Present- 
ing the  two  forms,  a cube  and  a dodecahedron, 
cuboid  (ku'boid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Kvfloadr,;, 
cube-shaped,  < uhfioc,  cube,  + elSog,  form.]  I. 
a.  Resembling  a cube  in  form. 

II.  n.  In  anat.,  the  outermost  bone  of  the  dis- 
tal row  of  tarsal  bones/ or  bones  of  the  instep, 
supporting  tho  heads  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones : so  called  from  its  cubic  form 
in  man.  It  is  regarded  as  consisting  of  or  as  represent- 
ing the  fourth  and  fifth  distal  tarsal  bones  of  the  typical 
tarsus.  See  cut  under  foot. 

cuboidal  (ku-boi'dal),  a.  [<  cuboid  + -al] 
Same  as  cuboid. 

True  cork  is  destitute  of  intercellular  spaces,  its  cells  be- 
ing of  regular  shape  (generally  cuboidal)  and  fitted  closely 
to  each  other.  Bessey,  Botany,  p.  125. 

cuboides  (ku-boi'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvBociAt/c, 
cuboid:  s ee  cuboid.]  In  anat,  the  cuboid  bone; 
the  cuboid. 

cuboite  (ku'bo-It),  n.  [<  L.  cubus,  a cube,  + 
-ite2:  so  called  because  it  sometimes  occurs  in 
cubic  crystals.]  Same  as  analcite. 
CUbomancy  (ku'bo-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  ku/3oc,  a 
cube,  die,  + pavreia,  divination.]  Divination 
by  means  of  dice ; dice-throwing. 
Cubomedusae  (ku//bo-me-du'se),  u.  pi.  [NL., 
< L.  cub n.<,  a cube,  + XL.  Medusas,  q.  v.]  A 
family  of  acraspedal  medusans  or  jelly-fishes, 
having  a somewhat  cubical  figure  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrangement  of  principal  parts 

m fours.  Thus,  there  are  four  perradial  marginal  bodies, 
containing  endodernnil  otocysts,  acoustic  clubs,  and  one 
or  more  eyes;  four  wide  square  perradial  pouches  of  the 
gastral  cavity ; and  four  pairs  of  leaf-shaped  gonads,  de- 
veloped from  the  subumbrai  endoderm  of  the  gastral 
pouches,  fixed  by  their  margins  to  the  four  interradial  septa 
and  freely  projecting  into  the  gastral  cavity.  Preferably 
written  CubomedusidcS , as  a family  name, 
cubomedusan  (ku,,bo-me-du'san),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Having  the  cuboid  character  of  the  Cubome- 
duscc;  of  or  pertaining  to  these  acalephs. 

II.  n.  A jelly-fish  of  the  family  Gubomedusas. 
cubo-octahedral  (ku-bo-ok-ta-he'dral),  o.  [< 
cubo-octahedron  + -al.]  Same  as  cuboctahedral. 
cubo-octahedron  (ku-bo-ok-ta-lie'dron),  n.  [< 
L.  cubus,  cube,  + NL.  octahedron,  q.  v.]  Same 
as  cuboctahedron. 

Cubostom®  (ku-bos'to-me),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
tilths,  cube,  + cTOfia,  mouth.]  A suborder  of 
Discomedusas  having  the  parts  in  sets  of  four  or 
eight,  and  the  mouth  simple,  at  the  end  of  a 
rudimentary  manubrium,  and  without  any  pro- 
cesses. It  is  represented  by  such  forms  as 
Nausithoe.  Preferably  written  Cubostomata. 
CUbostomous  (ku-bos'to-mus),  a.  [<  Cubosto- 
mw  + -otis.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Cubostomas. 
cuca  (ko'ka),  n.  A variant  form  of  coca1. 

The  pretious  leaf  called  cuca.  De  La  Vega. 

cucaine  (ko'ka-in),  n.  [<  cuca  + -ine2.]  A va- 
riant form  of  cocaine. 

cuchia  (ku'chi-a),  7i.  [NL.;  from  native  name.] 
A fish,  Amphipnous  cuchia,  found  lurking  in 
holes  in  the  marshes  of  Bengal,  of  a sluggish 
and  torpid  nature,  and  remarkable  for  tenacity 
of  life.  See  Amphipnous. 

CUCkif,  v.  i.  [ME.  *cucken,  *cukkcn,  * coken;  re- 
corded only  in  the  verbal  n.  cucking,  and  in 
comp,  cucking-stool,  cuck-stool,  q.  v. ; prob.  < 
Icel.  kuka,  equiv.  to  E.  cack : see  cack1.]  To 
ease  one’s  self  at  stool. 

CUCk2t,  i>.  t.  [Inferred  from  cucking-stool,  after 
the  assumed  analogy  of  duck 1 as  related  to 
duclcing-stool.]  To  put  in  the  cucking-stool. 

Follow  the  law ; and  you  can  cuck  me,  spare  not. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  v.  2. 

cuck3t,  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  cook2.]  To  call,  as  the 
cuckoo. 

Clucking  of  moor  fowls,  cucking  of  cuckoos,  bumbling 
of  bees.  U rquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  13. 

cuck4  (kuk),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.,  also  cook;  origin 
obscure.]  To  cast;  throw;  chuck.  [North. 
Eng.] 

Cook  me  the  ball.  Orose. 

cucking-stool  (kuk'ing-stol),  n.  [<  ME.  cuck- 
ing-stol,  cukkynge-,  cokinge-stole,  etc. ; cf.  equiv. 
cuck-stool,  < ME.  cuckestole,  kukstole,  cokestole, 
etc.,  orig.  in  the  form  of  a close-stool  (in  the 
earliest  mention  called  cathedra  stercoris)',  < 
cucking,  verbal  n.  of  cuck1,  v.,  + stool]  Former- 
ly, a chair  in  which  an  offender,  as  a common 
brawler  or  scold,  or  a woman  of  disorderly  life, 
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crow ; also  found  in  older  Teut.  form  (OHG. 
MHG.  gouch,  G.  gauch  = AS.  geac  = Icel.  gaukr, 
> E.  gowk,  a cuckoo:  see  gowk)  and  in  many- 
other  tongues,  in  various  forms  of  the  type  ku- 
ku,  being  a direct  imitation  of  the  characteristic 
cry  of  the  bird.  A similar  imitation  occurs  also 
in  coo,  cook2,  cock 1,  caw,  etc.  (see  these  words). 
The  forms,  being  imitative,  do  not  conform  close- 
ly to  the  rules  of  historical  development.  In  ear- 
ly superstitions  the  cuckoo  was  regarded  as  of 
evil  omen,  and  enters  into  various  imprecations 
and  proverbs  as  an  embodiment  of  the  devil. 
It  was  also  a term  of  reproach  or  contempt 
equivalent  to  fool  (cf . gowk,  in  similar  use),  and 
with  reference  to  its  habit  of  laying  its  eggs  in 
other  birds’  nests  is  the  subject  of  endless  al- 
lusion in  early  literature : see  cuckold L]  1 . A 
bird  of  the  family  Cuculidce,  and  especially  of 
the  subfamily  Cuculinw  or  genus  Cuculus : so 
called  from  its  characteristic  note.  The  common 
cuckoo  of  Europe  is  Cuculus  canorus,  about  14  inches 
long,  with  zygodactyl  feet,  broad  rounded  tail,  curved 


cucking-stool 

or  a defaulting  brewer  or  baker,  was  placed,  to 
be  hooted  at  or  pelted  by  the  mob.  ihe  cucking- 
stool  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  the  ducking- 
stool;  but  the  former  did  not  of  itself  admit  of  the  ducking 
of  its  occupant,  although  in  conjunction  with  the  tumbrel 
it  was  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose. 

I had  been  tyed  to  silence, 

I should  have  beene  worthy  the  cuckiny- stoole  ere  this 
time.  Marston  and  Barksted , Insatiate  Countess,  ii. 

These,  mounted  in  a chair-curule, 

Which  moderns  call  a cucking-stool , 

March  proudly  to  the  river  side. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  740. 

CUckle,  n.  A corrupt  dialectal  form  of  cockle 1. 
cuckold1  (kuk'old),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cockwold,  cockward,  cokward,  etc. ; < ME.  co- 
kolde,  cokewold,  cockewold,  kukwald,  kukeweld, 
etc.,  with  excrescent  -d,  < OF.  coucuol,  couquiol, 
mod.  F.  cocu  = Pr.  cugol,  a cuckold,  lit.  a 
cuckoo  (so  called  with  opprobrious  allusion  to 
the  cuckoo’s  habit  of  depositing  her  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds),  < L.  cuculus,  a cuckoo: 
see  cuckoo.)  1.  A man  whose  wife  is  false  to 
him ; the  husband  of  an  adulteress. — 2.  A book- 
name  of  the  cow-bird,  Molothrus  ater : so  called 
from  its  parasitic  and  polygamous  habits.  [U. 

S.] — 3.  A name  of  the  cow-fish,  Ostracion  qua- 
dricorne : apparently  so  called  from  its  horns. 

See  cow-fish  (c). 

cuckold1  (kuk'old),  t.  t.  [<  cuckold 1,  n.]  To 
dishonor  by  adultery:  said  of  a wife  or  her 
paramour. 

If  thou  canst  cuckold  him,  thou  dost  thyself  a pleasure^ 
me  a sport.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

But  suffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam, 

Nor  strut  in  streets  with  Amazonian  pace; 

For  that's  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  face. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires. 
cuckold2  (kuk'old),  n.  A corrupt  form  of 
cockle 1. 

cuckoldize  (kuk'ol-dlz),  v.  t.)  pret.  and  pp. 
cuckoldizedy  ppr.  cuckolclizing . [<  cuckold 1 + 

-ize.~\  To  make  a cuckold. 

Can  dry  bones  live  ? or  skeletons  produce 
The  vital  warmth  of  cuckoldizing  juice? 

Dryden , Abs.  and  Acliit.,  ii.  339. 

cuckoldly  (kuk'old-li),  a.  [<  cuckold  + -b/1.] 

Having  the  qualities  of  a cuckold. 

Poor  cuckoldly  knave  ! Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 

cuckold-maker  (kuk'6ld-ma//ker),  n.  One  wlio 
commits  adultery  witli  another  man’s  wife, 
cuckoldom  (kuk'ol-dum),  n.  [<  cuckold i + 

- dom .]  The  state  of  being  a cuckold;  cuckolds 
collectively. 

Thinking  of  nothing  but  her  dear  colonel,  and  conspir- 
ing cuckoldom  against  me.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

cuckoldry  (kuk'old-ri),  n.  [<  cuckold 1 + -ry.] 

Adultery ; adultery  as 
affecting  the  honor  of  the 
husband. 

They  have  got  out  of  Chris- 
tendom into  the  land  — what 
shall  I call  it? — of  cuckoldry  — 
the  Utopia  of  gallantry,  where 
pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  man- 
ners perfect  freedom. 

Lamb,  Elia,  p.  240. 

cuckold’s-knot  (kuk  '- 
oldz-not),  n.  Naut.,  a 
loop  made  in  a rope  hy 
crossing  the  two  parts 
and  seizing  them  toge- 
ther. 

cuckold’s-neck  (kuk'oldz-nek),  n.  Same  as 
^cuckold’ s-knot. 

cuckoo  (kuk'o),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cuckoe, 
cuckow  ; < ME.  cucko,  cukkow,  cocow,  cockou,  coc- 
cou,  in  earliest  form  cuccu  (partly  from  OF.), 

= MD.  kockock,  kockkock,  kuyckuck,  kuyckkuyck, 

D.  koekoek  = North  Fries,  kukuut  = OLG.  cuc- 
cuc,  MLG.  kuckuck,  kukuk,  LG.  kuckuck,  kukuk  = 

MHG.  eulcuk,  also  gukuk,  gukuck,  gukguk,  gug- 
guk,  G.  kuckuck,  kuckuk,  guckguek,  usually  ku- 
kuk,  = Dan.  kukker  = Sw.  kuku  (the  Teut.  forms 
being  partly  conformed  to  the  L.  and  Rom.) ; = 

OF.  coucou,  cocu,  F.  coucou  = Pr.  cogul  (cf.  co- 
cuc,  the  cuckoo’s  cry)  = Sp.  cuco,  also  dim.  cu- 
clillo,  = Pg.  cuco  = It.  cucco,  also  cucolo,  cuculo, 
cucuglio,  coccolo,  < ML.  cucus , L.  only  in  dim. 
form  cuculus,  a cuckoo  (cf.  L.  cucus,  a daw) ; = 

Gr.  uAttuvl;  (see  coccyx),  MGr.  kovkoq,  NGr.  kovko; 

= W.  cwcw,  also  cog;  = Gael.  Ir.  cuach,  also 
cubhag ; = OBulg.  kukavitsa  = Serv.  kukavitsa, 

— Bohem.  kukachka  = Pol.  kukulka  = Russ,  ku-  cuckoo-dove  (kuk'6-duv), 
kushka= Albanian  fcwfcatuEse  (cf.  Russ,  kukovati,  ^.nus  Macropygia  (which  see), 
cry  as  a cuckoo,  kukati,  murmur,  = Bohem.  cuckoo-fish  (kuk'o-fish),  n.  1.  A Cornish  name 
Serv. , kukah  = Lith.  kaukti  = Lett,  kaukt,  of  the  striped  wrasse. — 2.  An  English  name  of 
howl);  = Skt.  kokila  (>  Hind,  kokila,  kokla),  a .the  hoar-fish. 

cuckoo;  cf.  Hind,  kuk,  the  cry  of  a cuckoo  or  cuckoo-flower  (kuk'o-flou"er),  n.  1.  In  old 
peacock,  kuku,  the  cooing  of  a dove,  koko,  a works,  the  ragged-robin,  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi. 


Cucujus 

Harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  4. 

2.  Now,  more  generally,  the  lady’s-smock,  Car- 


Cuckold’s-knot. 


Common  Cuckoo  ( Cuculus  canorus). 

hill,  and  ashy  plumage  varied  with  black  and  white.  It 
is  notorious  for  its  parasitism,  having  the  habit  common 
to  many  birds  of  the  family  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  chiefly  smaller  than  itself,  and  caus- 
ing its  young  to  be  reared  by  the  foster-parents— a con- 
dition generally  entailing  the  destruction  of  their  own 
progeny.  The  remarkable  cries  which  have  given  the  bird 
imitative  names  in  many  languages  are  the  love-notes, 
uttered  only  during  the  mating  season.  The  species 
of  cuckoos  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world ; they  are  not  all  parasitic.  There  are 
several  subfamilies  of  Cuculidce , and  many  genera.  (See 
Cucididce.)  The  American  or  tree-cuckoos  are  arboricole, 
not  parasitic,  and  are  confined  to  America ; they  are  also 
called  hook-billed  cuckoos,  a term  not  of  special  perti- 
nence. The  ground-cuckoos  are  American  birds  of  terres- 
trial habits.  The  crested  cuckoos  are  old-world  forms,  as 
are  also  the  coucals,  lark-heeled  or  spur-heeled  cuckoos, 
also  called  pheasant-cuckoos. 

The  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself.  Shak.,  A.  andC.,ii.  6. 
2.  A simpleton;  a fool:  used  in  jest  or  con- 
tempt, like  the  ultimately  related  gowk. 

Prince.  Why,  what  a rascal  art  thou,  then,  to  praise 
him  so  for  running ! 

Falstaff.  A’  horseback,  ye  cuckoo!  but  afoot,  he  will 
not  budge  a foot.  Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Hornbill  cuckoo.  Same  as  channelbill. 

CUCkoo-ale  (kuk'o-al),  n.  A provision  of  ale  or 
strong  beer  formerly  drunk  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  The  signal 
for  broaching  it 
seems  to  have 
been  the  first  cry 
of  the  cuckoo, 
cuckoo-bee  (khk'- 
o-be),  n.  A bee 
of  the  family  Api- 
dce}  and  of  a group 
variously  called 
Cuculinse  or  JVo- 
madidse,  repre- 
sented by  the 
genus  Nomada. 

The  cuckoo-bees  are 
richly  colored,  and 
make  no  nest,  depos- 
iting their  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  bees, 
whence  their  name. 


Cuckoo-bee  ( Ccelioxys  texana ). 

shows  natural  size.) 


(Cross 


The  larvie  on  emerging  devour  the 
food  destined  for  the  proper  occupants  of  the  nest,  which 
often  starve  to  death. 

cuckoo-budt  (kuk'6-bud),  n.  Probably  a bud 
of  the  cowslip  or  the  buttercup. 


Cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 


Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2 (song). 
A dove  of  the  ge- 


By  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet  cuckoo-flow- 
ers.  Tennyson,  May  Queen. 

cuckoo-fly  (kuk'o-fll),  n.  1.  A name  of  sundry 
parasitic  hymenopterous  insects,  as  the  Chrysis 
ignita,  of  the  family  Chrysididw. — 2.  pi.  A gen- 
eral name  of  the  pupivorous  ichneumon-flies, 
the  females  of  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
larvae  or  pup®  of  other  insects, 
cuckoo-grass  (kuk 'o-gras),  n.  A grass-like 
rush,  Juncoides  campestre,  flowering  at  the 
time  of  the  cuckoo’s  song, 
cuckoo-gurnard  (kuk' fi-ger  Liard),  n.  An  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  Trigla  cuculus. 
cuckoo-pint  (kuk' o-pint),  n.  [<  ME.  cokkupyn- 
tel,  coke-pintel  (also  gaulc-,  gokko-,  gek-pintel),  < 
colcku,  etc.  (or  gek,  etc.,  < AS.  gedc:  see  gowk), 
cuckoo  (in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  cuckoo 
and  the  plant  appear  in  spring  together),  + pin- 
tel,  a coarse  word,  descriptive  of  the  spadix.] 
The  wake-robin,  Arum,  maculatum. 

The  root  of  the  cuekoo-pint  was  frequently  scratched  out 
of  the  dry  banks  of  hedges  [by  birds],  and  eaten  in  severe 
snowy  weather.  Gilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne,  xv. 

CUckoo’s-bread  (kuk'oz-bred),  n.  [ML.  panis 
cueuli;  F.  pain  de  coucou:  so  called  from  its 
blossoming  at  the  season  when  the  cuckoo’s  cry 
is  heard.]  The  wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosella. 
Also  called  cuckoo' s-meat. 

cuckoo-shell  (kuk'o-shel),  n.  A local  name  at 
Youghal,  Ireland,  of  the  whelk,  Buccinum  un- 
datum. 

CUCkoo-shrike  (kuk'6-shrlk),  n.  A bird  of  the 
family  Campophagidce.  Also  called  caterpillar- 
catcher. 

cuckoo’s-maid  (kuk'oz-mad),  n.  Same  as  cuck- 
oo’s-mate. 

cuckoo’s-mate  (kuk'6z-mat),  n.  A local  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  wryneck,  Yunx  torquilla,  from 
its  appearing  in  spring  about  the  same  time  as 
the  cuckoo. 

cuckoo’s-meat  (kuk'oz-met),  n.  Same  as  cuck- 
oo's-bread. 

cuckoo-spit,  cuckoo-spittle  (kuk ' 6 - spit, 
-spit"l),  n.  1.  A froth  or  spume  secreted  by 
sundry  homopterous  insects,  as  the  common 
frog-hopper,  Aphropliora  or  Ptyelus  spumarius. 
Also  called  froth-spit. 

In  the  middle  of  May  you  will  see,  in  the  joints  of  rose- 
mary, thistles,  and  almost  all  the  larger  weeds,  a white 
fermented  froth,  which  the  country-people  call  Cuekrow's 
Spit;  in  these  the  eggs  of  the  grasshopper  are  deposited. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  73,  note. 
2.  An  insect  which  secretes  a froth  or  spume, 
as  a frog-hopper : called  in  full  cuckoo-spit  frog- 
hopper. 

CUCkqueant  (kuk'kwen),  n.  [Also  written  cuc- 
quean,  cuckqueane ; < cuck(old)  + quean;  prob. 
as  a modification  of  cotquean .]  A woman  whose 
husband  is  false  to  her:  correlative  to  cuckold. 
Celia  shall  be  no  cuckqueane,  my  heire  no  begger. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  iii.  1. 
Cucquean  Juno’s  fury.  Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  5. 

cuck-stoolt  (kuk'stol),  n.  [<  ME.  cuckestoole, 
kukstole,  etc. : see  cucking-stool .]  Same  as  cuck- 
ing-stool. 

cucqueant,  See  cuckquean. 

CUCUjid  (ku'ku-jid),  n.  A beetle  of  the  family 

Cucufidce. 

Cucujidae  (ku-ku'ji-de),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  < Cucujus 
+ -idee.)  A family  of  clavieorn  Colcoptera  or 
beetles.  The 
dorsal  segments 
of  the  abdomen 
are  partly  mem- 
branous ; the 
ventral  segments 
are  free ; the  tar- 
si are  5-joint- 
ed  ; the  men  turn 
is  moderate  or 
small;  the  palpi 
are  approximate 
at  the  base ; the 
anterior  coxaj  are 
rounded  or  oval,  Cucujus  clavipcs. 

and  not  promi-  af  larva;  b , beetle  (lines  show  natural  sizes) ; 
nent;  the  poste-  c,  e,  enlarged  back  and  side  views  of  anal  joint 
rior  coxse  are  not  of  larva  ; head,  enlarged, 
sulcate  and  are 

separated ; the  ventral  segments  are  suhequal ; and  the 
middle  coxal  cavities  open  externally.  The  Cucujidae  are 
mostly  small,  dark-colored  beetles,  living  under  bark  or 
in  decaying  wood ; some,  however,  infest  food-stuffs,  espe- 
cially those  of  a farinaceous  character.  The  family  has 
been  divided  into  Passandrince,  Cucujince,  Hemipeplince , 
Brontitince,  and  Sylvaninae. 

Cucujus  (ku'ku-jus),  n.  [NL. ; of  S.  Amer. 
origin.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cu- 
cujidte,  having  the  first  tarsal  joints  very  short. 


Cucujus 
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cucurbitinus 


C.  clampes  is  a characteristic  example.  It  is  scarlet  above  a cowl:  see  cucullus.]  A name  formerly  given  CUCUrbit1,  CUCUrbite  (ku-ker'bit),  n.  [<  F.  cu- 
curbite, < L.  cucurbita,  a gourd:  see  gourd.] 
1.  A chemical  vessel  originally  shaped  like 
a gourd,  but  sometimes  shallow,  with  a wide 
mouth,  used  in  distillation.  It  may  be  made  of 
copper,  glass,  tin,  or  stoneware.  With  its  head  or  cover 
it  constitutes  the  alembic.  See  alembic. 


Cuculi  (ku'ku-li),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  cuculus, 
a cuckoo:  see  cuckoo  and  Cuculus .]  A super- 
family of  coccygomorpliic  birds,  of  the  conven- 
tional order  Picarice,  including  several  families 
related  to  the  Cuculidce. 

Cuculidss  (ku-ku'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cuculus 
4-  -idee.']  A family  of  yoke-toed  picarian  birds, 
typical  of  the  group  Coccygomorphce  or  Cuculi - 
formes;  the  cuckoos.  The  feet  are  permanently 
zygodactyl  by  reversion  of  the  fourth  toe,  yet  the  birds 
are  not  of  scansorial  habits.  The  bill  is  moderate,  gen- 
erally curved,  with  a deflected  tip  and  no  cere ; the  palate 

v is  desmognathous ; the  legs  are  homalogonatous ; the  ca- 
rotids are  two  in  number ; the  oil-gland  is  nude ; and  cueca 
are  present.  It  is  a large  and  important  family,  with  about 
200  species,  showing  various  minor  modifications  of  struc- 
ture corresponding  in  a measure  with  faunal  areas  ; it  is 
consequently  divided  into  a number  of  subfamilies.  The 
Couince  are  a peculiar  Madagascan  type.  The  Phoenico - 
phcence  are  confined  to  the  old  world,  as  are  the  Centro - 
podince  or  spur-heeled  cuckoos,  and  the  Cuculince  or  typ- 
ical cuckoos.  (See  cut  under  cuckoo.)  America  has  three 
types,  those  of  the  Coccyzince  or  tree-cuckoos,  the  Sauro- 
therince  or  ground-cuckoos,  and  the  Crotophagince  or  gre- 
garious cuckoos.  (See  cuts  under  am,  Coccyzus,  and  chapar- 
ral-cock.) The  birds  of  the  genus  Indicator,  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  family,  are  now  usually  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a distinct  family.  In  their  economy  the  Cuculidce  are 
noted  for  their  parasitism,  which  runs  through  many, 
though  not  all,  of  the  genera  composing  the  family. 

CUCUliform  (ku'ku-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  cuculi- 
formis,  < L.  cuculus,  a cuckoo,  4-  forma,  shape.] 
Cuculine ; cuckoo-like  in  form  or  structure ; 


coccygomorpliic. 

Ouculiformes  i 


with  finely  punctured  surface ; the  eyes  and  antennae  are  fossil  species  of  cones  or  o, one-like  shells. 
black'  — - - cucullus  (ku-kul'us),  H.  [L.,  a cowl:  see 

cowl1.]  1.  A cowl  or  monk’s  hood:  as  in  the 
proverb  Cucullus  nonfacit  monachum  (the  cowl 
does  not  make  the  monk).  See  hood. — 2.  [NL.] 
In  zool.  and  anat.,  a formation  or  coloration  of 
the  head  like  or  likened  to_a  hood. 

Cuculoideae  (ku-ku-loi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cuculus  + -oklew.i  The  ’ Cuculidce  and  Muso- 
phagidee,  or  cuckoos  and  touracous,  combined 
to  constitute  a superfamily. 

Cuculoides  (ku-ku-loi'dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
cuculus,  cuckoo,  + Gr.  ridof,  form.]  In  Blyth’s 
system  (1849),  a superfamily  of  his  Zygodactyli, 
in  which  the  Leptosomatidce  and  Bucconidce  are 
united  with  the  Cuculidce  proper. 

Cuculus  (ku'ku-lus),  ft.  [NL.,  < L.  cuculus,  a 
cuckoo:  see  cuckoo.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Cuculidce,  formerly  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  family  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, but  now  restricted  to  forms  congeneric 
with  Cuculus  canorus,  the  type  of  the  genus. 
.See  cut  under  cuckoo. 

cucumber  (ku'kum-ber),  ft.  [E.  dial,  cowcumber, 
formerly  in  good  literary  use,  being  the  proper 
mod.  representative  of  the  ME.  form  ( cucumber , 
being  a reversion  to  the  L.  form);  < ME.  cu- 
cumber, cucumer,  cocumber  = OF.  cocombre,  F. 
concombre  = Pr.  cogombre  = Sp.  coliombro  — It. 
cocomero,  < ML.  cucumer,  L.  cucumis  {cucumer-), 
a cucumber.]  1.  A common  running  garden- 
plant,  Cucumis  sativus.  It  is  a native  of  southern 
Asia,  but  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times  in  all 
civilized  countries.  See  Cucumis. 

Thi  seedes  with  cocumber  rootes  grounde 
Lete  stepe,  and  save  of  evry  mysse  [mishap]  thai  are. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  36. 

2.  The  long,  fleshy  fruit  of  this  plant,  eaten  as 
a cooling  salad  when  green,  and  also  used  for 
pickling.  (See  gherkin).  The  stem-end  is  usu- 
ally very  bitter,  as  is  the  whole  fruit  in  some  un- 
cultivated varieties. 

We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely ; 
the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons.  Num.  xi.  5. 

3.  A common  name  of  various  plants  of  other 
genera.— Bitter  cucumber,  the  colocynth,  CitrvUus 
Colocynihis. — Cool  as  a cucumber,  very  cool;  figura- 
tively, collected ; entirely  self-possessed. 

When  the  wife  of  the  great  Socrates  threw  a . . . tea- 
pot at  his  erudite  head  he  was  as  cool  as  a cucumber. 

Colman  the  Younger,  Heir-at-Law. 
Creeping  cucumber,  Melothria  pendula,  a delicate  low 
cucurbitaceous  climber  of  the  southern  United  States, 
bearing  oval  green  berries. — Cucumber-Oil,  a drying-oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  pumpkin,  squash,  melon, 
etc.— Indian  cucumber.  See  cucumber-root.— One- 
seeded  or  star  cucumber,  the  common  name  In  the 
United  States  of  the  Sicyos  angulatus,  a climbing  cueurbi- 
taceous  annual,  bearing  clusters  of  dry,  ovate,  prickly, 
one-seeded  fruits.— Serpent-cucumber,  a variety  of  the 
common  muskmelon  with  very  long  fruit. — Snake-cu- 
cumber,  the  Trichosanthes  Anguina,  a tall  cucurbita- 
ceous climber  of  the  East  Indies, "with  ornamental  fimbri- 
ate-petaled  flowers  and  a snake-like  fruit,  3 or  4 feet  long, 
turning  red  when  ripe. — Squirting  or  wild  cucumber, 
the  Ecballium  Elaterium.  See  Ecballium.  (See  also  sea- 
cucumber.) 

cucumber-root  (ku'kum-ber-rot),  n.  A lilia- 
ceous plant  of  the  United  States,  Medeola  Vir - 
ginica , allied  to  Trillium , having  two  whorls  of 
leaves  on  the  slender  stem,  and  an  umbel  of  re- 
curved flowers.  The  tuberous  rootstock  has  the  taste 
of  the  cucumber,  whence  the  common  name  of  Indian  cu- 
cumber. It  has  been  used  as  a remedy  for  dropsy. 


I have  . . . distilled  quicksilver  in  a cucurbite,  fitted 
with  a capacious  glass-head.  Boyle,  Colours. 

2.  A gourd-shaped  vessel  for  holding  liquids. 
Oriental  water-jars  are  often  of  this  form,  and  porcelain 
and  earthenware  vases  of  China  and  Japan  are  frequently 
so  shaped. 

3.  A cupping-glass. 

cucurbit2  (ku-ker'bit),  n.  A plant  of  the  fam- 
ily Cucurbitacese. 

Cucurbita  (ku-ker'bi-ta),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cucur» 
bita,  a gourd,  whence  ult.  E.  gourd : see  gourd.] 
A genus  of  plants,  of  the  family  Cucurbita- 
cese.  There  are  about  ten  species,  annuals  or  per- 
ennials, inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world. 
They  are  creeping  herbs,  with  lobed  and  cordate  leaves, 
large  yellow  flowers,  and  fleshy,  generally  very  large,  fruits. 
Nearly  all  the  perennial  species  are  natives  of  Mexico  and 
the  adjacent  regions  on  the  north,  and  have  usually  large 
tuberous  or  fusiform  roots.  The  three  annual  species 


l (ku//ku-li-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  cuculiformis : see  cuculiform.']  A super- 
family of  cuculiform  picarian  birds,  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  Coccygomorphce,,  separat- 
ing the  cuculine  or  cuckoo-like  birds  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  Cypseliformes , and  on  the  other 
from  the  Piciformes . It  contains  the  whole  of  the 
conventional  order  Picarice,  excepting  the  goatsuckers, 
swifts,  and  humming-birds,  and  the  woodpeckers  and  wry- 
necks. 

Cuculinas  (ku-ku-li'ne),». pi.  [NL.,  < Cuculus  + 
-ince.]  1.  In  ornith. : ( a ) A subfamily  of  Cucu- 
lidce, including  the  typical  cuckoos,  such  as  the 
Cuculus  canorus  of  Europe.  See  cut  under  cu  ckoo. 
(ft)  In  Nitzsch’s  system  of  classification,  a ma- 
jor and  miscellaneous  group  of  picarian  or  cu- 
culiform birds  of  no  fixed  limits,  including,  be- 
sides cuckoos,  the  trogons,  goatsuckers,  and 
sundry  others.  [Not  in  use  in  this  sense.]  — 2. 
In  entom.,  a well-marked  group  of  naked,  some- 
times wasp-like,  parasitic  bees,  having  no  pol- 
liniferous  brushes  or  plates ; the  cuckoo-bees. 
See  cuckoo-bee. 

cuculine  (ku'ku-lin),  a.  [<  NL.  cuculinus,  < L. 
cuculus,  a cuckoo : see  cuckoo,  and  cf.  Cuculince.] 
Cuckoo-like ; cuculiform ; coccygomorpliic ; per- 
taining or  related  to  the  cuckoos. 

Cucullsea  (ku-ku-le'ii),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cucullus,  a 
cap,  hood:  see  cowl1.]  A genus  of  asiphonate 
bivalves,  of  the  family  Arcidce,  or  ark-shells, 
having  a somewhat  square  gibbous  shell  with 
hinge-teeth  oblique  at  the  middle  and  parallel 
with  the  hinge  at  the  ends.  The  species  are 
chiefly  fossil. 

cucullaris  (ku-ku-la'ris),  n. ; pi  .cucullares  (-rez). 
[NL.,  < L.  cucullus,  a cap,  hood:  see  cowl1.] 
The  cowl-muscle  or  trapezius  of  man : so  called 
because,  taken  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 


side  it  has  been  likened  to  a monk’s  bood  or  CuC^er-tree  (kn'knm-ber-tfe),  ».  * 1.  The 
r ow  . i fip,  > . common  name  in  the  United  States  for  several 


cowl.  See  trapezius, 

cucullate,  cucullated  (ku-kul'at,  -a-ted),  a. 

[<  LL.  cucullatus,  < L.  cucullus,  a cap,  hood:  see 
cowl1.]  1.  Hooded;  cowled;  covered  as  with 
a hood. — 2.  In  hot.,  having  the  shape  or  sem- 
blance of  a hood;  wide  at  the  top  and  drawn  to 
a point  below,  in  the  shape  of  a cornet  of  paper ; 
like  or  likened  to  a hood:  as,  a cucullate  leaf  or 
nectary.  In  mosses  it  is  specifically  applied  to 
a conical  calyptra  cleft  at  one  side. — 3.  In  zool., 
hooded;  having  the  head  shaped,  marked,  or 


species  of  Magnolia,  especially  M.  acuminata 
and  M.  cordata,  from  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
fruit.  The  long-leafed  cucumber-tree  is  M. 
Fraseri;  the  large-leafed,  M.  macrophylla. — 2. 
The  bilimbi,  Averrhoa  Bilimbi,  of  the  East  In- 
dies. See  Averrhoa. 


when  it  is  elevated  or  otherwise  shaped  into  a 
kind  of  hood  or  cowl  for  the  head. 

They  [the  cicada  and  the  grasshopper]  are  differently 
cucullated  or  capuched  upon  the  head  and  hack. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  3. 

cucullately  (kti-kul'at-li),  adv.  In  a cucullate 
manner ; in  the  shape  or  with  the  appearance 
of  a hood. 

cuculliform  (ku-kul'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  cucullus, 


Flowering  Branch  of  Cucurbita  Pepo. 

are  probably  of  American  origin  and  were  all  cultivated 
in  America  long  before  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  They 
have  developed  many  very  different  forms.  C.  Pepo  and 
its  varieties  yield  the  pumpkin,  the  warty,  longneck,  and 
crookneck  squashes  and  vegetable  marrow,  and  the  egg- 
or  orange-gourd.  C.  maxima  yields  the  various  varieties 
of  winter  squash,  often  of  great  size,  the  turban-squash, 
etc.  C.  moschata  is  the  source  of  the  musky,  China,  or 


Barbary  squash. 

Cucurbitacese  (ku-ker-bi-ta'se-e),  n.  pi. 


[NL., 


CUCUmiform  (ku'ku-mi-form),  a.  [<  L.  cu- 
cumis, a cucumber,  + forma,  shape.]  Shaped 
like  a cucumber;  cylindrical  and  tapering  to- 
, , , IHM1>  p1))1  oi  ward  the  ends,  and  either  straight  or  curved, 

colored  as  if  hooded  or  cowled : specifically  ap-  c j (ku'ku-mis),  «.  [NL.f<  L.  cucumis,  a 

Fied’  ^ P;°^aX^°Lai5  cucumbei:  see  cucumber.]  A genus  of  plants, 


of  the  family  Cucurbitaceae , containing  about 
25  species,  natives  of  warm  regions.  They  are 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  hairy  stems  and  leaves, 
running  over  the  ground  or  climbing.  They  have  yellow 
flowers,  and  a round  or  roundish,  cylindrical,  or  angular 
fleshy  fruit.  The  most  widely  known  species  are  C.  sativus, 
the  cucumber,  and  C.  Melo,  which  yields  all  the  different 
varieties  of  the  muskmelon.  The  fruits  of  some  of  the 
species  have  a very  bitter  taste  and  are  reputed  to  be  pur- 
gative. 


a cap,  hood  (see  cowl1),  + forma,  shape.]  Ke-  cucupha  (ku'ku-fit),  n.  A sort  of  coif  or  cap, 
sembling  a hood  or  cowl  in  form  or  appear-  with  a double  bottom  inclosing  a mixture  of 
ance : cucullate.  aromatic  powders,  having  cotton  for  an  excipi- 

cucullitet  (ku  kul'It),  ft.  [<  NL.  cucullites  ent.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a powerful  eepha- 
(Schroter,  1764,  in  form  cuculites),  < L.  cucullus,  lie.  Dunglison. 


< Cucurbita  + -accee.]  A family  of  dicotyle- 
donous, archichlamydeous  plants,  with  the 
petals  more  or  less  united  into  a gamopetalous 
corolla,  and  containing  climbing  or  trailing 
species  with  unisexual  flowers,  scabrous  stems 
and  leaves,  and  a more  or  less  pulpy  fruit. 
An  acrid  principle  pervades  the  family ; when  this  prin- 
ciple is  greatly  diffused  the  fruits  are  edible,  often  de- 
licious, but  when  concentrated,  os  in  the  colocynth  and 
bryony,  they  are  dangerous  or  actively  poisonous.  The 
family  includes  90  genera  and  about  650  species,  the  most 
useful  genera  being  Cucumis  (the  cucumber  and  musk- 
melon),  Cucurbita  (the  pumpkin  and  squash),  Citrullus 
(the  watermelon  and  colocynth),  and  Lagcnaria  (the 
gourd).  Other  genera  yield  edible  fruits  or  possess  me- 
dicinal properties. 

cucurbitaceous  (ku-ker-bi-ta'shius),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cu- 
curbitaccse. 

CUCUrbital  (ku-ker'bi-tal),  a.  [<  Cucurbita  + 
-al.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Cucurbita 
or  the  family  Cucurbitaccse : as,  the  cucurbital 
alliance  of  Lindley. 
cucurbite,  n.  See  cucurbit1. 

Cucurbite®  (ku-ker-bit'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cucurbita  + -esc.]  A tribe  of  Cucurbitaceee. 
CUCUrbitin  (ku-ker'bi-tin),  n.  [<  Cucurbita  + 
-i)i2.]  A doubtful  alkaloid  from  the  seeds  of 
Cucurbita  Pepo. 

CUCUrbitine  (ku-k(:r'bi-tin),  a.  [<  L.  cucurbita, 
a gourd,  + -ine2.]  Shaped  like  the  seeds  of  a 
gourd:  said  specifically  of  certain  worms. 
See  cucurbitinus. 

cucurbitinus  (kn-ker-bi-ti'nus),  n. ; pi.  cucur- 
bitini  (-hi).  [NL.,  < L.  cucurbitinus,  a.,  like  a 

gourd,  < cucurbita,  a gourd:  see  gourd.]  A 
joint  or  link  of  a tapeworm;  a cestoid  zooid ; 
a proglottis, 


Cudbear-plant  ( Leca - 
nor  a iartarea). 


A clown ; 


cud 

cud  (kud),  n.  [<  ME.  cudde,  cude,  code,  yar. 
quide,  quede  (>  E.  quid,  q.  v.),  < AS.  cudu,  cwidu, 
cud  (def.  1),  also  m hwit  cudu  (also  hwit  cwudu, 
cwidu,  cweodo,  gen.  cwidues,  cweodowes),  mastic, 
lit.  ‘white  cud’ ; usually  derived,  as  ‘ that  which 
is  chewed,’  from  ceowan,  E.  chew  ; hut  the  orig. 
form  of  the  word  is  cwidu  (whence  the  mod. 
form  quid,  q.  v.),  and  neither  cudu  nor  cwidu  can 
be  formed  from  ceowan,  Teut.  *ku,  *kiu,  by 
any  regular  process.  The  word  is  in  fact  con- 
nected with  OHG.  kvti,  quiti,  glue,  MHG.  kiite, 
kiit,  G.  kitt,  cement,  putty,  L.  bitumen,  bitu- 
men, Skt.  jatu,  resin,  gum,  and  perhaps  fur- 
ther with  ME.  code,  Icel.  kvadha,  icvodha, 
Sw.  koda,  resin.]  1.  A portion  of  food  vol- 
untarily forced  into  the  mouth  from  the  first 
stomach  by  a ruminating  animal,  and  lei- 
surely chewed  a second  time.  See  ruminate, 
rumination. — 2.  A quid.— To  chew  the  cud. 
See  chew. 

cudbear  (kud 'bar),  n.  [After  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Gordon,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice.]  1. 
A purple  or  violet  powder,  used  in  dyeing 
violet,  purple,  and  crimson,  prepared  from  va- 
rious species  of  lichens,  especially  from  Leca- 
nora  tartarea,  which  grows  on  rocks  in  north- 
ern Europe.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  is  red  with  acids  and  violet-blue  with  alkalis.  It  is 
prepared  nearly  in  the  same  way 
as  archil,  and  is  applied  to  silks 
and  woolens,  having  no  affinity  for 
eotton.  The  color  obtained  from 
cudbear  is  somewhat  fugitive,  and 
it  is  used  chiefly  to  give  strength 
and  brilliancy  to  blues  dyed  with 
indigo. 

2.  The  plant  Lecanora  tar- 
tarea. Also  called  cudweed. 
cudde  nit  (kud'n),  n.  [Cf.  cuddy* .] 
a dolt ; an  idiot. 

The  slavering  cudden , propp’d  upon  his  staff, 

Stood  ready  gaping  with  a grinning  laugh. 

Dry  den,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1.  179. 

cudden2  (kud'n),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  cuddin, 
and  equiv.  to  cuddie  = cuddy 3 and  cuth:  see 
cuddy3.  Cf.  cudding.]  A local  English  name 
of  the  coalfish. 
cuddie,  ».  See  cuddy 3. 

cudding  (kud'ing),  n.  [Cf.  cudden 2.]  Tho  char 
(a  fish).  [Scotch.] 

cuddle  (kud'l),  v. ; pret..  and  pp.  cuddled,  ppr. 
cuddling.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps  freq.  of 
ME.  *cudden  for  cuththen  (only  once,  in  pret. 
kuththed),  otherwise  keththen,  embrace  (rare  in 
this  form  and  sense),  another  spelling  or  a 
secondary  form  of  reg.  ME.  cuthen,  kuthen,  later 
kithen  (pret.  cudde,  kidde,  kedde),  make  known, 
manifest  (hence,  be  familiar),  < cuth,  couth, 
known:  see  couth  and  kithe.  Cf.  E.  dial,  cuttle, 
talk,  cutter,  fondle,  etc.,  Sc.  cuitle,  wheedle  (see 
cuttle3,  cutter 2,  cuitle) ; OD.  kudden,  como  toge- 
ther, flock  together,  D.  kudde,  a flock.]  I.  trans. 
To  hug;  fondle;  embrace  so  as  to  keep  warm. 

He'll  mak'  mickle  o’  you,  and  dandle  and  cuddle  you  like 
ane  of  his  ain  dawties.  Tennant,  Cardinal  Beaton,  p.  26. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  join  in  a hug;  embrace. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] --2.  To  lie  close  or 
snug;  nestle. 

She  [a  partridge]  cuddles  low  behind  the  Brake : 

Nor  would  she  stay  : nor  dares  she  fly. 

Prior , The  Dove. 
By  the  social  fires 

Sit  many,  cuddling  round  their  toddy-sap. 

Tennant , Anster  Fair,  ii.  70. 
It  [Cortona]  is  apretty  little  village,  cuddled  down  among 
the  hills.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  275. 

cuddle  (kud'l),  n.  [<  cuddle,  ».]  A hug;  an 
embrace. 

cuddle-me-to-you  (kud'l-me-to'u),  n.  Same  as 
^call-mc-to-you. 

cuddy1  (kud'i),  n. ; pi.  cuddies  (-iz).  [E.  dial, 

and  Sc.  (Sc.  also  cuddie,  comp,  cuddy-ass),  prob. 
a particular  use  of  Cuddy,  a proper  name,  fa- 
miliar abbr.  of  Cuthbert.  Cf.  nedcly  and  jack1.] 

1 . An  ass ; a donkey. 

Just  simple  Cuddy  an’  her  foal ! 

Duff,  Poems,  p.  96.  {Jamieson.) 
While  studying  the  pons  asinorum  in  Euclid,  he  suffered 
every  cuddie  upon  the  common  to  trespass  upon  a large 
field  belonging  to  the  Laird. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ix. 

2.  A stupid  or  silly  fellow ; a clown. 

It  costs  more  tricks  and  troubles  by  half, 

Than  it  takes  to  exhibit  a six-legged  calf 
To  a boothful  of  country  cuddies. 

Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

3.  A lever  mounted  on  a tripod  for  lifting 
stones,  leveling  up  railroad-ties,  etc. ; a lever- 
jack.  E.  H.  Knight. 
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cuddy2  (kud'i),  »!.;  pi.  cuddies  (-iz).  [Origin 
obscure.  Cf.  cubby1.]  1.  Naut.,  a room  or 
cabin  abaft  and  under  the  poop-deck,  in  which 
the  officers  and  cabin-passengers  take  their 
meals ; also,  a sort  of  cabin  or  cook-room  in 
lighters,  barges,  etc. ; in  small  boats,  a locker. 
[Obsolescent.] 

He  threw  himself  in  at  the  door  of  the  cuddy. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  Hew  England,  II.  40. 
Hence — 2.  Any  small  cupboard  or  storehouse 
for  odds  and  ends. 

cuddy3  (kud'i),  n. ; pi.  cuddies  (-iz).  [E.  dial. 

(North.)  and  Sc.  cuddie ; also  written  cudden, 
cuddin,  cuth,  and  cooth,  the  coalfish ; cf.  Gael. 
cudaig,  cudairm,  Ir.  cudainn,  a small  fish,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  young  of  the  coalfish.]  A 
name  of  the  coalfish. 

cuddy4  (kud'i),  n. ; pi.  cuddies  (-iz).  [E.  dial., 

prOb.,  like  cuddy1,  a familiar  use  of  the  homely 
proper  name  Cuddy,  abbr.  of  Cuthbert.  Cf.  E. 
dial.  (Devon.)  cuddian,  a wren.]  The  gallinule, 
Gallinula  chloropus.  Montagu.  [Local,  British.] 

cuddy-legs  (kud'i-legz),  n.  A local  English 
name  of  a large  herring. 

cudgel  (kuj'el),  n.  [<  ME.  kuggel,  AS.  *cyogel, 
*leicgel  (only  in  nom.  pi.  kigclas,  dat.  pi.  kyc- 
glum,  kyclum)  ’,  prob.  orig.  ‘a  stick  having  a 
knobbed  end’  (cf.  club1),  being  appar.  akin  to 
MHO.  kiilc,  O.  kaule,  MHO.  mule,  O.  keule,  a 
cudgel,  contracted  forms,  connected  with 
MHO.  kugele,  Iciigel,  G.  kugel,  MLG.  D.  kogel,  a 
ball.]  A short  thick  stick  used  as  a weapon  ; 
a club;  specifically,  a staff  used  in  cudgel- 
play. 

Mid  te  holie  rode  steaue,  thet  him  is  lothest  kuggel,  leie 
on  the  deouel  dogge.  [With  the  staff  of  the  holy  rood, 
which  is  to  him  the  hatefulest  cudgel,  lay  on  the  devil  dog.] 
Ancren  Riwle , p.  292. 
Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 
What  wood  a cudgel ’s  of  by  the  blow. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  i.  222. 
To  cross  the  cudgels.  See  crossi.—  To  take  up  the 
cudgels,  to  engage  in  a contest  or  controversy  (in  self- 
defense  or  in  behalf  of  another) ; accept  the  gage. 

The  girl  had  been  reading  the  “Life  of  Carlyle,”  and  she 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  old  curmudgeon,  as  King  called 
him.  C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  96. 

cudgel  (kuj'el),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cudgeled  or 
cudgelled,  ppr.  cudgeling  or  cudgelling.  [<  cud- 
gel, «.]  To  strike  with  a cudgel  or  club ; beat, 
in  general. 

If  lie  were  here,  I would  cudgel  him  like  a dog. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 
At  length  in  a rage  the  forester  grew, 

And  cudgell'd  bold  Robin  so  sore. 

Robin  Hood  and,  the  Ranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  209). 
To  cudgel  one’s  brains.  See  brain. 

cudgeler,  cudgeller  (kuj'el-er),  h.  One  who 
strikes  with  a cudgel. 

They  were  often  lyable  to  a night-walking  cudgeller. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

cudgeling,  cudgelling  (kuj'el-ing),  n.  [Ver- 
bal n.  of  cudgel,  v.]  A beating  with  a cudgel. 

He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with  Hector ; and  is  so 
prophetically  proud  of  an  lieroical  cudgelling  that  he  raves 
in  saying  nothing.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iii.  3. 

cudgel-play  (kuj'el-pla),  n.  1.  A contest  with 
cudgels. 


Near  the  dying  of  the  day 
There  will  be  a cudgel-play, 

Where  a coxcomb  will  be  broke, 

Ere  a good  word  can  be  spoke. 

W its  Recreations,  1654.  (Nares.) 

2.  The  science  or  art  of  combat  with  cudgels. 
It  includes  the  use  of  the  quarter-staff,  back-sword,  shil- 
lalah,  single-stick,  and  other  similar  weapons.  See  these 
words. 

cudgel-proof  (kuj' el-prof),  a.  Able  to  resist 
the  blow  of  a cudgel ; insensible  to  beating  or 
not  to  be  hurt  by  it. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 

And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof. 

^ S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  306. 

cudweed  (kud'wed),  n.  1.  The  popular  name 
of  the  common  species  of  Gnaphalium.  Also 
called  chafeweed. 

There  is  a plant,  which  our  herbalists  call  “lierbam  im- 
piam,”  or  wicked  cudweed,  whose  younger  branches  still 
yield  flowers  to  overtop  the  elder. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  Profaneness,  ii.  § 9. 

2.  Same  as  cudbear , 2 Childing  cudweed, 

Oifola  Qermanica : so  called  from  its  throwing  out  a 
circle  of  shoots  at  the  base,  likened  to  a family  of  children. 
— Golden  cudweed,  of  Jamaica,  the  Pterocaulon  virga- 
tum,  a white  tomentose  herb  resembling  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Gnaphalium.  (See  also  sea-cudweed.) 
cue1  (ku),  n.  [Formerly  also  kue , and  (in  def. 
3)  qu;  also  often  as  F.,  queue;  < F.  queue , < OF. 
coue , coe  = Pr.  coa  = Sp.  coda,  now  cola  = Pg. 
cauda , coda  = It.  coda,  < L.  coda,  cauda,  a tail : 
see  cauda , caudal.  Cf.  coward,  from  the  same 
ult.  source.]  1.  The  tail;  something  hanging 
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down  like  a tail,  as  the  long  curl  of  a wig  or  a 
long  roll  or  plait  of  hair.  In  this  sense  also 
queue.  See  pigtail . 

Each  of  those  cues  or  locks  is  somewhat  thicker  than 
common  whip-cord,  and  they  look  like  a parcel  of  small 
strings  hanging  down  from  the  crown  of  their  heads. 

Cook,  Voyages,  IV.  iii.  6. 
2.  A number  of  persons  ranged  in  a line,  await- 
ing their  turn  to  be  served,  as  at  a bank  or  a 
ticket-office.  In  this  sense  also  queue. — 3.  (a) 
Theat.,  words  which  when  spoken  at  the  end  of 
a speech  in  the  course  of  a play  are  the  signal 
for  an  answering  speech,  or  for  the  entrance  of 
another  actor,  etc. 

You  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all. — Pyrarnus, 
enter;  your  cue  is  past ; it  is  “never  tire.’’ 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1. 

When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I will  answer. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 
(6)  In  music , a fragment  of  some  other  part 
printed  in  small  notes,  at  the  end  of  a long  rest 
or  silence  occurring  in  the  part  of  a voice  or  an 
instrument,  to  assist  the  singer  or  player  in  be- 
ginning promptly  and  correctly.  Hence  — 4. 
A hint;  an  intimation;  a guiding  suggestion. 

“The  Whig  papers  are  very  subdued,”  continued  Mr. 
Rigby.  “ Ah ! they  have  not  the  cue  yet,”  said  Lord  Esk- 
dale.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  i.  5. 

Such  is  the  cue  to  which  all  Rome  responds. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  319. 

5.  The  part  which  one  is  to  play;  a course  of 
action  prescribed,  or  made  necessary  by  cir- 
cumstances. 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I should  have  known  it 
Without  a prompter.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2. 

The  flexible  conclave,  finding  they  had  mistaken  their 
cue , promptly  answered  in  the  negative.  Prescott. 

6.  Humor ; turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

When  they  work  one  to  a proper  cue, 

What  they  forbid  one  takes  delight  to  do.  Crabbe. 
Was  ever  before  such  a grinding  out  of  jigs  and  waltzes, 
where  nobody  was  in  the  cue  to  dance? 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xix. 
My  uncle  [was]  in  thoroughly  good  cue. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlix. 

7.  A straight  tapering  rod  tipped  with  a small 
soft  pad,  used  to  strike  the  balls  in  billiards, 
bagatelle,  and  similar  games. — 8.  A support 
for  a lance ; a lance-rest. 

cue1!  (ku),  v.  t.  [<  cue1,  w.]  To  tie  into  a cue 
or  tail. 

They  separate  it  into  small  locks  which  they  woold  or 
cue  round  with  the  rind  of  a slender  plant,  . . . and  as 
the  hair  grows  the  woolding  is  continued. 

Cook,  Voyages,  IV.  iii.  6. 

cue2  (ku),  n.  [Formerly  also  qu;  < ME.  cue , cu, 
or  simply  q.  standing  for  L.  quadrans , a far- 
thing, though  the  cue  seems  to  have  been  used 
for  half  a farthing.  See  extract  from  Minsheu. ] 

1.  The  name  of  the  letter  Q,  q. — 2f.  (a)  A 
farthing ; a half -farthing. 

A cue,  i.  [i.  e.]  halfe  a farthing,  so  called  because  they 
set  down  in  the  Battling  or  Butterie  bookes  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  letter  q.  for  halfe  a farthing,  and  in 
Oxford  when  they  make  that  cue  or  q.  a farthing,  they 
say,  Cap.  my  q.  and  make  it  a farthing,  thus,  * But  in 
Cambridge  they  use  this  letter,  a little  s,  . . . for  a 
farthing.  Minsheu,  1617. 

(b)  A farthing’s  worth ; the  quantity  bought 
with  a farthing,  as  a small  quantity  of  broad 
or  beer. 

With  rumps  and  kidneys,  and  cues  of  single  beer. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  ii.  2. 
Cry  at  the  buttery-hatch,  Ho,  Launcelot,  a cue  of 
bread,  and  a cue  of  beer ! Middleton,  The  Black  Book. 

cue-ball1  (ku'bal),  n.  In  billiards  and  similar 
games,  the  ball  struck  by  the  cue,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  halls  on  the  table. 
cue-ball2  (ku'b&l),  a.  A corruption  of  skew- 
bald. [Prov.  Eng.] 

A gentleman  on  a cue-ball  horse. 

Ji.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxxix. 

cue-rack  (ku'rak),  n.  A rack  or  stand  for 
^holding  billiard-cues. 

cuerda  (kwer'da),  n.  [Sp.,  a measure  of  length 
(see  def.),  lit.  a cord,  = E.  cord:  see  cord1.]  1. 
The  name  of  several  different  Spanish  units  of 
length.  The  cuerda  of  Castile  was  variously  8J  and 
varas,  or  22  feet  7.S  inches  and  23  feet  3.7  inches.  The 
cuerda  of  Valencia  was  equal  to  122  English  feet.  The 
cuerda  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  151  varas  of  Castile,  or  140  yards 
1 inch,  English  measure. 

2.  In  the  province  of  La  Mancha  in  Spain, 
a measure  of  land,  one  half  of  the  seed-ground 
for  a fanega  of  corn. 

cuerpo  (kwer'po),  n.  [Sp.,  < L.  corpus,  body: 
see  corpse.]  The  body. 

Host.  Cuerpo ! what’s  that  ? 

Tip.  Light-skipping  hose  and  doublet, 

The  horse-boy’s  garb  ! B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  ii.  2. 
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In  (or  en)  cuerpo,  without  a cloak  or  upper  garment,  or 
without  the  formalities  of  a full  dress,  so  that  the  shape 
of  the  body  is  exposed ; hence,  figuratively,  naked  or  un- 
protected. 

So  they  unmantled  him  of  a new  Plush  Cloke,  and  my 
Secretary  was  content  to  go  home  quietly,  and  en  cuerpo. 

Howell , Letters,  I.  i.  17. 

cuff1  (kuf),  v.  [Appar.  < Sw.  Jcuffa,  thrust,  push, 
said  to  be  freq.  of  kufva , subdue,  suppress, 
cow:  see  com;2.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  strike  with 
or  as  with  the  open  hand. 

Cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  buffet  in  any  way. 

The  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  are  bow’d, 

Caught  and  cuff’d  by  the  gale.  Tennyson,  Maud,  vi. 

n.t  intrans.  To  fight ; scuffle. 

The  peers  cuff  to  make  the  rabble  sport.  Dryden. 
cuff1  (kuf),  n.  [<  cuff1,  v.~]  1.  A blow  with  the 
open  hand ; a box ; any  stroke  with  the  hand  or 
fist. 

This  mad-brain’d  bridegroom  took  him  such  a cuff, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

2f.  A blow  or  stroke  from  or  with  anything. 
With  wounding  cuff  ol  cannon’s  fiery  ball. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  834. 

cuff2  (kuf),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cwffe,  < ME. 
cuff 6,  coffe,  a glove  or  mitten,  prob.  < AS. 
cuffie,  found  once  in  sense  of  ‘hood’  or  ‘cap,’ 

< ML.  cofia,  cofea,  cuffa,  cuphia,  > also  It. 
cuffm  = F.  coiffe,  etc.,  a cap,  coif : see  coif.'] 
If.  A glove  ; a mitten. 

He  caste  on  his  clothes  i-clouted  and  i-hole, 

His  cokeres  and  his  coffus  for  colde  of  his  nayles. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  vii.  56. 
Cuffe,  glove  or  metyne  [var.  mitten],  mitta,  ciroteca. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  106. 
2.  (a)  A distinct  terminal  part  of  a sleeve  at 
the  wrist,  intended  for  embellishment.  The  cuff 
was  made  originally  by  turning  back  the  sleeve  itself  and 
showing  either  the  same  material  as  that  of  the  sleeve  or 
a different  material  used  as  a lining.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a prominent  part  of  the  dress  was  the  large  cuff, 
which  could  be  turned  down  so  as  to  cover  the  hand  to  the 
finger-tips,  and  when  turned  back  reached  nearly  to  the 
elbow.  In  modern  times  the  coat-sleeve  has  been  some- 
times made  with  a cuff  which  can  be  turned  down  over 
the  hand,  though  not  intended  to  be  so  used,  and  some- 
times with  a semblance  of  a cuff,  indicated  by  braid  and 
buttons,  or  by  a facing  of  velvet  or  other  material,  or  mere- 
ly by  a line  or  lines  of  stitching  around  the  sleeve.  (6)  A 
band  of  linen,  lace,  or  the  like,  taking  the  place 
of,  and  covering  a part  of  the  sleeve  in  the  same 
manner  as,  the  turned-up  cuff.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  such  cuffs,  worn  by  ladies,  were  often  extremely 
rich,  of  expensive  lace,  and  reached  nearly  to  the  elbow. 
Plain  linen  cuffs  were  also  worn  about  1640,  and  were 
especially  affected  by  the  Puritans  in  England.  When 
the  plain  linen  wristband  worn  attached  to  the  shirt  by 
men  first  came  into  use,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  was  commonly  turned  back  over  the  sleeve, 
and  was  a true  cuff,  (c)  In  recent  times,  a sepa- 
rate band  of  linen  or  other  material  worn  about 
the  wrist  and  appearing  below  the  end  of  the 
sleeve.  As  worn  by  men,  it  is  buttoned  to  the 
wristband  of  the  shirt. — 3.  That  part  of  along 
glove  which  covers  the  wrist  and  forearm,  es- 
pecially when  stiff  and  exhibiting  a cylindrical 
or  conical  form. 

The  cuffs  of  the  gauntlets. 

J.  Hewitt,  Ancient  Armour,  II.  p.  vii. 
cuff3  (kuf),  n.  [Sc.,  cited  by  Jamieson  from 
Galt;  perhaps  for  scruff,  confused  with  cuff2.] 
The  scruff  of  the  neck;  the  nape, 
cuff-frame  (kuf'fram),  n.  A special  form  of 
knitting-machine  for  making  the  cuffs  of  knit- 
ted garments. 

Cuflc,  Kuflc  (ku'fik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cufa  + -ic.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cufa,  or  Kufa,  an  old 
city  south  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  califs 
before  the  building  of  Bagdad,  which  contained 
the  most  expert  and  numerous  copyists  of  the 
Koran : specifically  applied  to  the  characters  of 
the  Arabic  alphabet  used  in  the  time  of  Moham- 
med, and  in  which  the  Koran  was  written. 

II.  n.  The  Cufic  characters  collectively. 

He  . . . made  notes  of  all  that  I told  him  in  the  quaint 
character  used  by  the  Mughrebbins  or  Arabs  of  the  West, 
which  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Cufic. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  23. 

Sometimes  written  Cuphic. 

CUguar  (ko'gar),  n.  Same  as  cougar. 

CUi  bono  (ki  bo'no).  [L.  cui  est  bono?  to  whom 
is  it  (for)  a benefit  ? cui,  dat.  of  quis,  who ; est, 
3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  esse,  be;  bono, 
dat.  of  bonum,  a good:  see  who,  be1,  and  bona.] 
For  whose  benefit  ? popularly,  but  incorrectly, 
for  what  use  or  end  ? 

The  point  on  which  our  irreconcilability  was  greatest, 
respected  the  cui  bono  of  this  alleged  conspiracy. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

cuif  (kof),  n.  Same  as  coof. 
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cuilleron  (kwe'lye-ron),  n.  [F.,  bowl  of  a 
spoon  (=  It.  cucchiajone,  a large  spoon,  a ladle), 
aug.  of  cuiller  (=  It.  cucchiajo),  m.,  also  F. 
cuillere  (=  Sp.  cuchara  = It.  cucchiaja ),  f.,  a 
spoon,  < L.  cocleare,  cochleare,  a spoon:  see 
cochleare,  etc.]  Same  as  alula,  2 (6). 

cuinage  (kwin'aj),  n.  [An  old  form  of  coinage.] 
In  Eng.  mining,  the  official  stamping  of  tin 
pigs. 

cuirass  (kwe-ras'  or  kwe'ras),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  cuirasse,  curace;  = MD.  Icuris,  kurisse, 
D.  kuras  = MLG.  kuresser,  korisser,  koritz  = 
LG.  kurrutz  = MHG.  kiirisz,  G.  kiiris,  kiirass 
= ODan.  korritz,  kyrritz,  < Dan.  kyrads  — Sw. 
kyrass  (the  mod.  Teut.  forms  after  F.),  < F. 
cuirasse,  OF.  cuirasse,  cuirace  = Pr.  coirassa, 
cuirassa  = Sp.  coraza  = Pg.  couraga,  coiraga  = 
It.  corazza,  < ML.  coratia,  coratium  (also  curatia, 
curacia  more  like  OF.),  a breastplate,  orig.  of 
leather,  < L.  coriaceus,  of  leather,  < corium  (> 
OF.  and  F.  cuir,  leather),  skin,  hide,  leather 
(for  *scorium,  cf.  scortum,  a hide,  skin),  = Gr. 
x6ptov  (for  *an6piov),  a membrane,  = OBulg. 
skora,  a hide,  = Lith.  skura,  skin,  hide,  leather ; 
prob.  from  the  root  of  E.  shear,  q.  v.  From 
L.  also  coriaceous  (a  doublet  of  cuirass ),  and 
quarry 2,  game.]  1.  A piece  of  defensive  ar- 
mor covering  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the 
girdle,  and  combining  a breastplate  and  a back- 
piece.  Such  a protection  was  used  among  the  ancients  in 
various  forms,  but  under  different  names  (see  breastplate, 
thorax),  and  is  still  worn  by  the  heavy  cavalry  specifical- 


Ancient  Greek  Cuirasses. — Cup  of  Sosias,  5th  century  B.C.,  in  Berlin 
Museum. 

ly  called  cuirassiers  in  the  French  and  other  European 
armies.  The  cuirass  seems  to  have  been  first  adopted  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  light  cavalry 
were  armed  with  buff  coats,  having  the  breast  and  back 
covered  with  steel  plates.  Subsequently  this  piece  of 
armor  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  resumed  by  the  English 
only  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  the  charges  of 
the  French  cuirassiers  were  very  effective. 

2.  Any  similar  covering,  as  the  protective  ar- 
mor of  a ship ; specifically,  in  zool.,  some  hard 
shell  or  other  covering  forming  an  indurated 
defensive  shield,  as  the  carapace  of  a beetle  or 
an  armadillo,  the  bony  plates  of  a mailed  fish, 
etc. — Double  cuirass,  the  usual  form  of  cuirass  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  consisting  of  a plastron 
and  a pansitre  moving  freely  one  over  the  other. 

cuirassed  (kwe-rast'  or  kwe'rast),  a.  [<  cuirass 
+ -ed2.]  Furnished  with  a cuirass  or  other 
protective  covering:  as,  cuirassed  ships;  cui- 
rassed fishes. 

The  cuirassed  sentry  walked  his  sleepless  round. 

0.  W.  Holmes , On  Poetry,  ii. 

To  make  the  steel  plates  necessary  for  cuirassed  vessels. 

New  York  W eekly  Post,  April  8,  1868. 

cuirassier  (kwe-ra-ser'),  n.  [<  F.  cuirassier,  < 
cuirasse,  cuirass.]  A cavalry  soldier  whose 
body  is  protected  by  a cuirass.  Since  the  cuirass 
gives  no  protection  against  modern  small  arms,  it  has 
been  abandoned  for  field  use  in  all  modem  armies,  but  is 
still  part  of  the  full-dress  uniform  of  a few  61ite  regiments. 
See  cuirass. 

Cuirassiers,  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight. 

Milton,  P.  It.,  iii.  328. 

I conducted  him  with  a guard  of  honour,  consisting  of 
a squadron  of  the  first  Cuirassier  regiment,  to  Bellevue. 

Quoted  in  Lowe’s  Bismarck,  I.  561. 

cuirassine,  n.  [OF.,  dim.  of  cuirasse,  cuirass.] 
In  armor,  an  additional  thickness  put  upon  the 
breastpiece  of  a corselet,  or  a plate  of  steel 
secured  to  the  brigandine  to  give  additional 
defense.  Compare  mammeliere,  2,  plastron, 
placcate,  pectoral. 

cuir-bouilli,  cuir-bouilly  (kwer-bo'lyi),  n.  [F. 
cuir  bouilli  (>  ME.  curbouly,  quirboily,  etc.),  lit. 
boiled  leather : see  cuirass  and  boil2.]  Leather 
prepared  by  boiling  and  pressing,  so  that  it  be- 
comes extremely  hard  and  capable  of  preserving 
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permanently  the  shape  and  surface  decoration 
given  it,  and  can  afford  considerable  resistance 
to  sword-cuts  and  other  violence.  It  has  been  much 
used  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day  for  armor, 
crests,  helmets,  and  ornamental  utensils  of  many  kinds! 
For  elaborate  work  it  is  now  prepared  by  boiling  and  then 
pressed  in  molds ; for  common  work  it  is  merely  soaked  in 
hot  water  before  pressing. 

His  jambeux  were  of  quirboily.  Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas. 
cuirtan  (kwer'tan),  n.  White  twilled  cloth 
made  in  Scotland  from  fine  wool,  for  under- 
garments and  hose.  Flanche. 

Crushes  (kwish'ez),  n.  pi.  [Also  cuisses;  < ME. 
quischens  (for  *quisches)  (Wright),  cushies  (Hal- 
liwell),  < OF.  cuissaux  (Cotgrave),  pi.  of  cuissel 
(=  It.  cosciale),  also  cuissere  and  cuissart  (> 
mod.  F.  cuissard),  also  cuissots,  pi.,  armor  for 
the  thighs  (mod.  F.  cuissot,  a haunch  of  veni- 
son) (=  Sp.  quijote,  formerly  quixote  (whence 
the  name  of  the  famous  Don  Quixote  : see  quix- 
otic) = Pg.  coxote,  armor  for  the  thighs ; ML. 
cuissellus,  cuisscrius,  cuissetus,  after  the  OF. 
forms),  < cuisse,  F.  cuisse  = Pr.  coissa,  cuyssa 
= Pg.  coxa  = It.  coscia  (ML.  cuissia),  the  thigh, 
< L.  coxa,  the  hip  : see  coxa.]  Armor  for  the 
thighs ; specifically,  plate-armor  worn  over  the 
chausses  of  mail  or  other  material,  whether  in 
a single  forging  or  in  plates  lapping  over  one 
another.  In  the  fully  developed  plate-armor  of  the  flf- 
teenth  century  the  cuishes  became  barrels  of  steel,  each 
iu  two  parts,  divided  vertically,  hinged  on  one  side,  and 
fastening  on  the  other  with  hooks,  turn-buckles,  or  the 
like.  See  second  cut  under  armor. 

I saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 

His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm’d, 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather’d  Mercury. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

And  how  came  the  cuishes  to  be  worse  tempered  than 
the  rest  of  his  armour,  which  was  all  wrought  by  Vulcan 
and  his  journeyman  ? Dryden,  Epic  Poetry. 

All  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash’d  with  drops 
Of  onset.  Tennyson,  Morte  d’Arthur. 

Cuishes  to  cuishest,  in  close  order  in  the  march  of  cav- 
alry. Grose. 

cuisine  (kwe-zen'),  n.  [F.,  = Pr.  cozina  = Sp.  co- 
cina  = Pg.  cozinha  = It.  cucina,  < ML.  cocina,  L. 
coquina,  a kitchen  (>  also  AS.  cycene,  E.  kitchen ), 
orig.  fem.  of  coquinus,  of  or  pertaining  to  cook- 
ing, < coquere,  cook:  see  cook1,  and  kitchen, 
which  is  a doublet  of  cuisine.]  1.  A kitchen. 
— 2.  The  culinary  department  of  a house,  hotel, 
etc.,  including  the  cooks. — 3.  The  manner  or 
style  of  cooking;  cookery, 
cuissartst,  n.  pi.  Same  as  cuishes. 
cuisses,  n.pl.  See  cuishes. 
cuisshent, «.  A Middle  English  form  of  cushion. 
cuitikins,  n.  pi.  See  cutikins. 
cuitle  (kiit'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cuitled,  ppr. 
cuitling.  [Sc. ; also  written  cuittle,  cutle  ; prob. 
= E.  kittle,  tickle:  see  kittle,  i\]  1.  To  tickle. 

And  mony  a weary  cast  I made, 

To  cuittle  the  moor-fowl’s  tail. 

Scott,  Waverley,  xi. 

2.  To  wheedle ; cajole ; coax. 

Sir  William  might  just  stitch  your  auld  barony  to  her 
gown  sleeve,  and  he  wad  sune  cuitle  another  out  o’  some- 
body else.  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xiv. 

-cula.  See  -cuius. 

culch  (kuleh),  n.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  cultch.]  Rub- 
bish; lumber;  stuff.  Grose. 
culdet.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  could,  preterit 
of  can1. 

Culdean  (kul'de-an),  a.  [<  Culdee  + -an.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Culdees : as,  the 
Culdean  doctrines.  Stormonth. 

Culdee  (kul'de),  n.  [<  ML.  Culdei,  pi.,  also  in 
aceom.  form  Colidei . as  if  ‘worshipers  of  God’ 
(<  L.  c.olere,  worship,  + deus,  a god) ; also,  more 
exactly,  Keldei,  Kcledci,  < Ir.  ceilede  (=  Gael. 
cuilteach),  a Culdee,  appar.  < ceile,  servant,  + 
De,  of  God,  gen.  of  Din,  God.]  A member  of  a 
fraternity  of  priests,  constituting  an  irregular 
monastic  order,  existing  in  Scotland,  and  in 
smaller  numbers  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  from 
the  ninth  or  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century. 

cul-de-four  (ku-de-for'),  n. ; pi.  culs-de-four . 
[F.,  lit.  bottom  of  an  oven:  cui,  bottom,  < L. 
cuius,  the  posterior,  bottom ; dc,  < L.  de,  of ; 
four  = Pr.  forn  = Sp.  homo  = Pg.  It.  forno,  < 
L.  fornus,  furnus,  hearth,  oven : see  furnace.] 
In  arch.,  a vault  in  the  form  of  a quarter 
sphere,  often  used  to  cover  a semi-dome  or  to 
terminate  a barrel-vault,  especially  in  Roman, 
Byzantine,  and  Romanesque  architecture, 
cul-de-lampe  (ku-de-lomp'),  n. ; pi.  culs-de- 
lampe.  [F.,  a pendant,  bucket,  tailpiece,  lit. 
bottom  of  a lamp:  cui  de  (see  cul-de-four)-, 
lampe=zE.  lamp,  q.  v.]  1.  In  book-decoration, 

an  ornamental  device  often  inserted  at  the 
foot  of  a page  or  at  the  end  of  a chapter.  The 
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name  is  derived  from  its  common  form,  which  is  broad 
above  and  terminates  in  a point  below,  suggestive  of  the 
ancient  swinging  lamp. 

Hence  — 2.  In  other  decorative  work,  an  ara- 
besque of  a similar  form, 
cul-de-sac  (kii-d<Vsak',  often  kiil-de-sak'),  n. ; 
pi.  culs-de-sac.  [F.,  lit.  the  bottom  of  a bag: 
cul  de  (see  cul-de-four)',  sac,  < L.  saccus,  sack, 
bag:  see  sack.']  1.  A street  or  alley  which 
has  no  outlet  at  one  end ; a blind  alley ; a way 
or  passage  that  leads  nowhere. 

It  [El-Medinah]  contains  between  fifty  and  sixty  streets, 
including  the  alleys  and  cnls-de-sac. 

It.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  239. 

The  north  of  the  Pacific  ocean  is  very  much  more  of  a 
cut-de-sac  than  that  of  the  Atlantic. 

J.  J.  Rein,  Hist  Japan  (trans.),  p.  24. 

Specifically — 2.  In  anat.  and  zoril.,  a divertic- 
ulum ending  blindly ; a CfBcum  or  blind  gut ; 
some  tubular,  saccular,  or  pouch-like  part  open 
only  at  one  end. — 8.  An  inconclusive  argu- 
ment.— 4.  Milit.,  the  situation  of  a command 
when  it  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  and  must 
cut  its  way  out.— Lesser  cul-de-sac.  Same  as  an- 
trum pylori  (which  see,  under  antrum). 

-CUle.  [F.  and  E.  -cule,  < L.  cuius : see  -cle  and 
-cuius.]  A diminutive  termination  of  Latin 
origin,  as  in  animalcule,  reticule,  etc.  See  -cle 
and  -cuius. 

culei,  n.  Plural  of  culeus. 
culeraget,  w.  An  obsolete  form  of  outrage. 
culet  (ku'let),  n.  [OF.,  < cul,  < L.  cuius,  the 
posteriors.]  1.  In  armor,  that  part  which  pro- 
tects the  body  behind,  from  the  waist  down. 
The  word  was  not  used  in  this  sense  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  implies  generally  a system  of  sliding  plates 
riveted  to  alining  or  to  straps  underneath,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  cuissart  in  front.  See  Almain-rivet  and  tassct. 
2.  In  jewelry,  the  small  flat  surface  at  the  back 
or  bottom  of  a brilliant.  Also  called  cullet, 
collet,  and  lower  table.  See  cut  under  brilliant. 
culette  (ku-let'),  n.  Same  as  culet. 
CUleus(kuTe-us),  m.;  pi.  culei  (-i).  [Tj.,  also  cul- 
lem;,  a leather  bag.]  1.  In  Bom.  antiq. : (a)  A 
leather  wine-skin.  ( b ) A measure  of  capacity 
equal  to  20  amphorae,  (c)  The  “ sack” : a pun- 
ishment appointed  for  parricides,  who,  after 
being  flogged  and  undergoing  other  indigni- 
ties, were  sewed  up  in  a leather  bag  and  cast 
into  the  sea.  Under  the  empireadog,  a monkey,  acock, 
and  a viper  were  placed  in  the  sack  with  the  criminal. 

2.  The  scrotum.  Dunglison. 

Culex  (ku'leks),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  culex,  a gnat.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Culickke,  or 
gnats.  A common  species  is  C.  pipiens.  See 
gnat,  mosquito. 

culexifuge  (ku-lek'si-fuj),  n.  Same  as  culici- 
fuge. 

culgee  (kul'ge),  m.  [E.  Ind.]  In  India,  a 
plume  with  a jeweled  fastening;  an  aigret. 
culi,  n.  Same  as  kjuli. 

Culicidae  (ku-lis'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL. , < Culex  ( Cu- 
lic-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  nemocerous  dipter- 
ous insects,  containing  the  gnats,  midges,  mos- 
quitos, etc.  They  have  a long  slender  proboscis  of 
seven  pieces,  filiform  or  plumose  antennae,  contiguous 
eyes  without  ocelli,  and  wings  with  few  cells.  The  eggs 
are  laid  on  substances  in  the  water,  in  which  the  larva; 
live.  The  latter  are  provided  with  respiratory  organs  at 
the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  and  consequently  swim  head 
downward.  There  are  about  150  species  of  the  family.  See 
cuts  under  gnat,  midge,  and  mosquito. 

culiciform  (ku-lis'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  culicifor- 
mis,  < L.  culex  (culic-),  a gnat  or  flea,  + forma, 
shape.]  Resembling  a gnat ; having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Culicidae  or  Culidformes. 
Culiciformes  (ku-lis-i-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  culiciformis  : see  culiciform.]  A group  of 
gnat-like  insects,  including  such  genera  as  Chi- 
ronotms  and  Corethra,  equivalent  to  a family 
Chironomidee,  coming  next  to  the  Culicidie. 
culicifuge  (ku-lis'i-fuj),  n.  [<  L.  culex  (culic-), 
a gnat,  + fugare,  drive  away.]  An  antidote 
against  gnats  and  mosquitos.  Also  culexifuge. 
Oulicivora  (ku-li-siv'o-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1827),  < L.  culex  (culic-),  a gnat,  + vorare,  eat, 
devour:  seo  voracious .]  1.  A genus  of  South 

American  clamatorial  flycatchers,  of  the  family 
Tyrannidce.  The  typo  is  C.  stenura,  a Brazilian 
species. — 2.  A genus  of  American  oscine  pas- 
serine birds ; the  gnatcatchers : a synonym  of 
Polioptila.  Swainson,  1837. 

Culilawan  bark.  See  bark-. 
culinarily  (ku'li-na-ri-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a kitchen  or  of  cookery  ; in  connection  with, 
or  in  relation  to,  a kitchen  or  cookery, 
culinary  (ku'li-na-ri),  a.  [=  F.  culinaire  = Sp. 
Pg.  culinario,  < L.  culinarius,  < culina,  OL.  cb- 
lina,  a kitchen ; origin  uncertain.  Henee  (from 
L.  culina)  E.  Min,  q.  v.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
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to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  art  of  cookery  ; used 
in  kitchens  or  in  cooking : as,  a culinary  vessel ; 
culinary  herbs. 

She  was  . . . mistress  of  all  culinary  secrets  that  North- 
ern kitchens  are  most  proud  of. 

0.  If.  Holmes,  A Mortal  Antipathy,  i. 

culisst,  n.  See  cullis1. 

Cllll1  (kul),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  cullen,  gather,  pick,  < 
OF.  cuillir,  cuellir,  coillir  (>  E.  coil 1),  cull,  col- 
lect, < L.  colligere,  collect,  pp.  collectus,  > E.  col- 
lect: see  collect,  and  coil1,  which  is  a doublet 
o{  cull1.]  1.  To  gather;  pick;  collect. 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful, 

In  these  rude  isles,  might  Fancy  cull, 

Scoti,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  22. 
No  cup  had  we : 

In  mine  own  lady  palms  I cull’d  the  spring 
That  gather’d  trickling  dropwise  from  the  cleft. 

Tennyson , Merlin  and  Vivien. 

2.  To  pick  out;  select  or  separate  one  or  more 
of  from  others : often  with  out. 

Come  knights  from  east  to  west, 

And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 
Go  to  my  wardrobe, 

And  of  the  richest  things  I wear  cull  out 
What  thou  think’st  fit. 

Fletcher , Double  Marriage,  iii.  1. 
Steel,  through  opposing  plates,  the  magnet  draws, 

And  steely  atoms  culls  from  dust  and  straws. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 
The  eye  to  see,  the  hand  to  cull 
Of  common  things  the  beautiful. 

Whittier , To  A.  K. 

3.  To  inspect  and  measure,  as  timber.  [Can- 
ada.] 

Cull1  (kul),  n.  [<  cull1,  v.]  Something  picked 
or  culled  out  ; specifically,  ah.  object  selected 
from  among  a collection  or  aggregate,  and 
placed  on  one  side,  or  rejected,  because  of  in- 
ferior quality : usually  in  the  plural : as — (a)  in 
live-stock  breeding,  inferior  specimens,  unlit  to  breed  from. 
(6)  In  lumbering , inferior  or  defective  pieces,  boards, 
planks,  etc. 

cull2t,  v.  t.  A Middle  English  form  of  kill1. 
cuii3t,  v.  t.  A variant  of  colfi. 

Cull,  kiss,  and  cry  “sweetheart,”  and  stroke  the  head 
Which  they  have  branch’d,  and  all  is  well  again  ! 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  ii.  1. 

cull1  (kul),  n.  [Contr.  of  cully,  q.  v.]  A fool; 
a dupe.  [Slang.] 

cull5  (kul),  n.  [E.  dial.  (Gloucestershire),  per- 
haps a particular  use  of  cull1,  a fool,  dolt.]  A 
local  English  (Gloucestershire)  name  for  the 
fish  miller’s-thumb. 
cullender,  n.  See  colander. 
cullengey,  n.  A weight  of  the  Carnatic,  equal 
to  81i  grains  troy, 
culleock,  n.  See  cullyock. 
culler  (kul'er),  n.  1.  One  who  picks,  selects, 
*or  chooses  from  many. — 2.  An  inspector ; in 
Massachusetts,  in  colonial  times,  a government 
officer  appointed  for  the  inspection  of  imports 
of  fish ; also,  one  appointed  to  inspect  exports  of 
staves. — 3.  One  who  culls  timber;  an  inspec- 
tor and  measurer  of  timber. 
cullet1  (kul'et),  n.  [A  later  form  of  collet1, 
in  sense  5.]  In  glass-manuf.,  refuse  and  broken 
glass  collected  for  remelting:  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  ‘necks’  formed  in  glass-blowing. 
cullet2  (kul'et),  n.  Same  as  culet,  2.  Grose. 
culleus,  n.  See  culeus. 

cullibilityt  (kul-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  cully  + -bility, 
after  gullibility.]  Credulity;  readiness  to  be 
duped;  gullibility. 

Providence  never  designed  him  [Gay]  to  be  above  two 
and  twenty,  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  cullibility. 

Swift,  To  Pope. 

If  there  is  not  a fund  of  honest  cullibility  in  a man,  so 
much  the  worse.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  94. 

culliblet  (kul'i-bl),  a.  [<  cull3,  after  gullible.] 
Gullible ; easily  cheated  or  duped. 

Culling  (kul'ing),  n.  Anything  selected  or  sep- 
arated from  a mass,  as  being  of  a poorer  qual- 
ity or  inferior  size : generally  in  the  plural. 
Those  that  are  big’st  of  bone  I still  reserve  for  breed, 

My  callings  I put  off,  or  for  the  chapman  feed. 

Drayton , Nymphidia,  vi.  1496. 

cullion  (kul'yun),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cull- 
yon,  coillen,  < F.  couiUon  = Pr.  coillon  = Sp. 
cojon  = It.  coglione,  testicle  (hence  It.  coglione, 
dial,  cojon  (>.  Sp.  collon =F.  colon,  > ME.  coujoun, 
cugioun,  conioun,  etc. : see  conjoun),  a mean 
wretch),  < L.  coleus,  scrotum,  same  as  culeus,  cul- 
leus,  a bag.  Cf.  cully.]  If.  A testicle.  Cotgrave. 
— 2.  A round  or  bulbous  root;  an  orchis;  spe- 
cifically, in  plural  form  (cullions),  the  stander- 
wort,  Orchis  mascula. — 3f.  A mean  wretch;  a 
low  or  despicable  fellow: 

Away,  base  cullions l Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 
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Perish  all  such  cullions ! 

Massinger,  The  Guardian,  ii.  4. 

cullionlyt  (kul'yun-li),  a.  [<  cullion  + -ly1.] 
Like  a cullion;  mean;  base. 

I’ll  make  a sop  o’  the  moonshine  of  you,  you  whoreson 
cullionly  barber-monger.  Draw.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 

cullis1!  (kul'is),  n . [Also  cullies , culiss;  early 
mod.  E.  also  collessf  coleis , ME.  culice , coleis , < 
OP.  and  F.  coulis , cullis , < couler7  run,  strain: 
see  colander .]  Broth  of  boiled  meat  strained. 

Gold  and  themselves  [usurers]  to  be  beaten  together,  to 
make  a most  cordial  cullis  for  the  devil. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  v.  1. 

I counsel  you  to  a warm  breakfast  upon  a culiss,  which 
shall  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  iii. 

cullis2  (kul'is),  n.  [<  F.  coulisse,  a groove  (see 
coulisse),  < couler,  run,  glide:  see  colander,  and 
cf.  cullis 1 and  portcullis.]  In  arch. : (a)  A gut- 
ter in  a roof,  (b)  Any  channel  or  groove  in 
which  an  accessory,  as  a side  scene  in  a the- 
ater, is  to  run. 

cullisent,  cullisont,  cullizant  (kul'i-sen,  -son, 
-zan),  n.  Corruptions  of  cognizance,  3 (a). 

But  what  badge  shall  we  give,  what  cullison  t 

B.  Jenson , Case  is  Altered,  iv.  4. 

A blue  coat  without  a cullizan  will  be  like  habberdine 
without  mustard.  Owles  Almanack,  1618. 

cull-me-to-you  (kul'me-to'u),  n.  Same  as  call- 
me-to-you. 

cullock  (kul'ok),  n.  See  cullyock. 
cullumbinet, ».  An  obsolete  form  of  columbine 2. 
Spenser. 

cully  (kul'i),  n. ; pi.  cullies  (-iz).  [Old  slang,  an 
abbr.  of  cullion,  3,  with  sense  modified  appar. 
by  association  with  gull.  According  to  Leland, 
of  gipsy  origin— “Sp.  Gypsy  chulai,  a man, 
Turk.  Gypsy  khulai,  a gentleman.”]  A fellow; 
a “cove”;  especially,  a verdant  fellow  who  is 
easily  deceived,  tricked,  or  imposed  on,  as  by 
a sharper,  jilt,  or  strumpet ; a mean  dupe. 
[Slang.] 

Thus,  when  by  rooks  a lord  is  plied, 

Some  cully  often  wins  a bet 
By  venturing  on  the  cheating  side. 

Swift,  South  Sea  Project. 

I have  learned  that  this  fine  lady  does  not  live  far  from 
Covent  Garden,  and  that  I am  not  the  first  cully  whom  she 
has  passed  upon  for  a countess.  Addison. 

cully  (kul'i),  v.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  cullied,  ppr. 
cullying.  [<  cully,  «.]  To  deceive  ; trick,  cheat, 
or  impose  upon ; jilt;  gull.  [Slang.] 

Tricks  to  cully  fools. 

Pomfrct,  Divine  Attributes,  Goodness, 
cullyism  (kul'i-izm),  n.  [<  cully  + -ism.]  The 
state  of  being  a cully.  [Slang.] 

Without  dwelling  upon  these  less  frequent  instances  of 
eminent  cullyism,  what  is  there  so  common  as  to  hear  a 
fellow  curse  liis  fate  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  a passion  to 
a jilt  1 Addison,  Spectator,  No.  486. 

cullyock  (kul'i-ok),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
bivalve  mollusk,  Tapes  pullastra,  better  known 
as  pullet.  Also  culleock,  cullock.  [Shetland.] 
culm1  (kulm),  n.  [Also  dial,  coom ; appar.  < 
ME.  ciilme,  calm,  soot,  smoke,  > culmy,  colmy.] 
1.  Coal-dust;  slack;  refuse  of  coal.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 2.  In  mining,  a soft  or  slaty  and 
inferior  kind  of  anthracite,  especially  that  oc- 
curring in  Devonshire,  England. — 3 . The  name 
given  by  some  geologists  to  a series  of  rocks 
which  occupy  the  position  of  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  (seecar&ojj(/:i?roMs),but'which,  instead 
of  being  developed  in  the  form  of  massive  cal- 
careous beds,  are  made  up  of  slates,  sandstones, 
and  conglomerates,  and  occasional  beds  of  coal, 
usually  of  inferior  quality.  The  fauna  of  the  culm 
is  in  general  much  less  abundant  than  that  usually  found 
in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  proper ; its  flora  is,  how- 
ever, in  some  regions  exceptionally  rich.  The  rocks  desig- 
nated as  culm  occur  extensively  along  the  borders  of  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  and  Austria ; and  similar  ones,  in  the  same 
geological  position,  are  found  developed  on  a considerable 
scale  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland.  In  the  last-named 
country  they  are  locally  known  as  calp.  See  calp. 
culm2  (kulm),  n.  [<  L.  culmus,  a stalk ; cf.  cala- 
mus, a stalk  (see  calamus),  = E.  haulm,  q.  v.] 
In  bot.,  the  jointed  and  usually  hollow  stem  of 
grasses.  It  is  in  most  cases  herbaceous,  but  is  woody  in 
the  bamboo  and  some  other  stout  species.  The  term  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  solid  jointless  steins  of  sedges, 
culm-bar  (kulm'bar),  n.  A peculiar  bar  used  in 
grates  designed  for  burning  culm  or  slack  coal, 
culmen  (kul'men),  n.  [L. : see  culminate .]  1. 
Top;  summit. 

At  the  culmen  or  top  was  a chapel. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  227. 
2.  [NL.]  Specifically,  in  ornith .,  the  median 
lengthwise  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible.  See 
first  cut  under  bill. 

The  culmen  is  to  the  upper  mandible  what  the  ridge  is 
to  the  roof  of  a house  ; it  is  the  upper  profile  of  the  bill  — 
the  highest  middle  lengthwise  line  of  the  bill.  ...  In  a 
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great  many  birds,  especially  those  with  depressed  bill,  as 
all  the  ducks,  there  is  really  no  culmen  ; but  then  the  me- 
dian lengthwise  line  of  the  surface  of  the  upper  mandible 
takes  the  place  and  name  of  culmen. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  104. 
3.  [NL.]  In  an  at.,  the  upper  and  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  monticulus  of  the  vermis  superior  of 
the  cerebellum.  Also  called  cacumen. 
culmicolous  (kul-mik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  culmus, 
a stalk,  culm  (see  culm2),  + colere,  inhabit.] 
Growing  upon  culms  of  grasses:  said  of  some 
fungi. 

Clllmiferous1  (kul-mif'e-rus),  a.  [<  E.  culm,1  + 
h.ferre,  = E.  bear1,  + -otts.]  Containing  culm. 
See  culm1. 

culmiferous2  (kul-mif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  culmi- 
fere  = Sp.  culmifero  = Pg.  It.  culmifero,  < L. 
culmus,  a stalk  (see  culm2),  +ferre  = E.  bear1.] 
Bearing  culms,  as  grasses.  See  culm2. 
culminal  (kul'mi-nal),  a.  [<  L.  culmen  ( cul - 
min-)  + - al .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  culmen 
or  summit;  uppermost;  apical, 
culminant  (kul'mi-nant),  a.  [<  ML.  culmi- 
nan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  culminare : see  culminate,  v.  ] 
Culminating ; reaching  the  highest  point. 

I did  spy 

Sun,  moon,  ami  stars,  by  til’  painter’s  art  appear, 

At  once  all  c-ulm'nant  in  one  hemisphere. 

A.  Drome,  To  his  Mistress, 
culminate  (kul'mi-nat),  v.  i. ; prot.  and  pp.  cul- 
minated, ppr.  culminating.  [<  ML.  culminatus, 
pp.  of  culminare  (>  It.  culminare  = Sp.  Pg.  cul- 
minar  = F.  eulminer,  > D.  kulmineren  = G.  cul- 
miniren  = Dan.  kulminere),  < L.  culmen  ( culmin -) 
(>  It.  culmine  = Sp.  culmen  — Pg.  culme),  the 
highest,  point,  older  form  columen,  > ult.  E. 
column,  q.  v.]  1.  To  come  to  or  be  on  the 

meridian ; be  in  the  highest  point  of  altitude, 
as  a star,  or,  according  to  the  usage  of  astrono- 
mers, reach  either  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
altitude. 

As  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  the  equator. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  617. 

The  regal  star,  then  culminating,  was  the  sun. 

Dryden,  Vind.  of  Duke  of  Guise. 

The  star  of  Guise,  brilliant  with  the  conquest  of  Calais, 
now  culminated  to  the  zenith. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  190. 

2.  To  reach  the  highest  point,  apex,  or  summit, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

The  mountains  forming  this  cape  culminate  in  a grand 
conical  peak.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  189. 

Both  records  [the  biblical  and  the  scientific]  give  us  a 
grand  procession  of  dynasties  of  life,  beginning  from  the 
lower  forms  and  culminating  in  man. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  119. 

culminate  (kul'mi-nat),  a.  [<  ML.  culminatus, 
pp. : see  the  verb.]  Growing  upward,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a lateral  growth : applied  to 
the  growth  of  corals.  Dana. 
culminating  (kul'mi-na-ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
culminate,  r.]  1.  Being  at  or  crossing  the 

meridian ; being  at  its  highest  elevation,  as  a 
planet. — 2.  Being  at  its  highest  point,  as  of 
rank,  power,  magnitude,  numbers,  or  quality. 

This  Madonna,  with  the  sculpture  round  her,  represents 
the  culminating  power  of  Gothic  art  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Buskin. 

Beauty  is,  even  in  the  beautiful,  occasional  — or,  as  one 
has  said,  culminating  and  perfect  only  a single  moment, 
before  which  it  is  unripe,  and  after  which  it  is  on  the  wane. 

Emerson,  Domestic  Life. 

Culminating  cycle.  See  cycle. 
culmination  (kul-mi-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  culmi- 
nation (>  D.  kulminatie  = G.  culmination  = Dan. 
Culmination)  = Sp.  culminacion  - Pg.  culmina- 
gao  = It.  culminazione,  < ML.  *culminatio(n-),  < 
culminare , pp.  culminatus : see  culminate,  v.]  1 . 
The  position  of  a heavenly  body  when  it  is  on 
the  meridian;  the  attainment  by  a star  of  its 
highest  or  lowest  altitude  on  any  day. — 2.  The 
highest  point  or  summit ; the  top ; the  act  or  fact 
of  reaching  the  highest  point : used  especially 
in  figurative  senses. 

We  . . . wonder  how  that  which  in  its  putting  forth 
was  a flower  should  iu  its  growth  and  culmination  become 
a thistle.  Farindon,  Sermons,  p.  429. 

Lower  or  upper  culmination,  the  attainment  hy  a 
star  of  its  lowest  or  highest  altitude  on  any  day. 

culminicorn  (kul-min'i-korn),  n.  [<  L.  culmen 
(culmin-),  top,  + cornu  =:  E.  horn.  Coues,  1866.] 
In  ornith.,  the  superior  one  of  the  horny  pieces 
into  which  the  sheath  of  the  bill  of  some  birds, 
as  albatrosses,  is  divided ; the  piece  which  in- 
cases the  culmen  of  the  bill. 

The  culminicorn  is  transversely  broad  and  rounded. 

Coues , Proc.  Phila.  Acad.,  1866,  p.  175. 

culmy  (kul'mi),  a.  and  ».  Same  as  colmy. 
culot  (ku'lo),  n.  [F.,  < cul,  < L.  cuius,  posteriors, 
bottom.]  1.  An  iron  cup  inserted  in  the  coni- 
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eal  opening  of  the  Minie  and  other  early  pro- 
jectiles. Farrow,  Mil.  Encye. — 2.  In  decorative 
art,  a rounded  form,  like  a calyx  or  the  sheaf 
of  a bud,  from  which  issue  scrolls  or  the  like, 
culottic  (ku-lot'ik),  a.  [<  F.  culotte,  breeches, 
+ -ic.  Cf.  sansculottic .]  Having  or  wearing 
breeches;  hence,  pertaining  to  the  respect- 
able classes  of  society : opposed  to  sansculottic. 
[Bare.] 

Young  Patriotism,  Culottic  and  Sansculottic,  rushes  for- 
ward.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  vi.  3. 

Culottism  (ku-lot'izm),  n.  [As  culott-ic  + -ism.] 
The  principles  or  influence  of  the  more  respect- 
able classes  of  society.  See  sansculottism. 

He  who  in  these  epochs  of  our  Europe  founds  on  garni- 
tures, formulas,  culottisms  of  what  sort  soever,  is  founding 
on  old  cloth  and  sheepskin,  and  cannot  endure. 

Carlyle , French  Rev.,  III.  vii.  6. 
culpability  (kul-pa-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  culpabi- 
lite  = Sp.  culpabili'dad  = Pg.  culpabilidade,  < L. 
as  if  * culpabilita(t-)s,  < culpabilis : see  culpable.] 
The  state  of  being  culpable  or  censurable; 
blamableness. 

culpable  (kul'pa-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  culpable, 
coulpable,  coupablc,  < OF.  culpable,  colpable,  cou- 
pable,  F.  coupable  = Pr.  colpable  = Sp.  culpable 
= Pg.  culpavel  = It.  colpabile,  < L.  culpabilis, 
blameworthy,  < culpare,  blame,  condemn,  < cul- 
pa,, fault,  crime,  mistake.  See  culpe.]  I,  a,.  1. 
Deserving  censure  ; blamable ; blameworthy : 
said  of  persons  or  their  conduct. 

That  he  had  given  way  to  most  culpable  indulgences,  I 
had  before  heard  hinted. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  181. 
A permission  voluntarily  given  for  a bad  act  is  culpable , 
as  well  as  its  actual  performance. 

Mivart , Nature  and  Thought,  p.  243. 

2f.  Guilty. 

These  being  perhaps  culpable  of  this  crime. 

Spenser , State  of  Ireland. 
The  Mayor  of  London  sat  in  Judgment  upon  Offenders, 
where  many  were  found  culpable , and  lost  their  Heads. 

Baker , Chronicles,  p.  139. 
Culpable  homicide.  See  homicide.  = Syn.  1.  Censura- 
ble, reprehensible,  wrong,  sinful. 

Il.t  n.  A culprit.  North. 
culpableness  (kul'pa-bl-nes),  n.  Blamable- 
ness ; culpability. 

culpably  (kul'pa-bli),  adv.  Blamably;  in  a 
manner  to  merit  censure ; reprehensibly. 
culpatory  (kul'pa-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  culpatus,  pp. 
of  culpare,  blame  (see  culpable),  + -on/.]  Incul- 
patory; censuring;  reprehensory. 

Adjectives  . . . commonly  used  hy  Latin  authors  in  a 
culpatory  sense. 

Walpole,  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  Postscript, 
culpet,  ».  [ME.,  < OF.  culpe,  eolpe,  coupe,  F. 
coulpe  = Pr.  It.  colpa  = Sp.  Pg.  culpa,  < L. 
culpa,  fault,  error,  crime,  etc. : see  culpable.] 
A fault ; guilt.  Chaucer. 

To  deprive  a man,  beyng  banished  out  of  the  realme 
without  deserte,  without  culpe,  and  without  cause,  of  his 
inheritance  and  patrimony.  Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  fol.  4. 

culpont,  n-  [<  ME.  culpe,  a fragment,  chip,  also 
culpown,  culpen,  < OF.  *colpon,  coupon  (F.  coupon, 
> mod.  E.  coupon,  q.  v.),  < conper,  cut : see  coup1.] 

1.  Something  cut  off ; apiece;  shred;  clipping. 

Ful  thinne  it  [hair]  lay,  by  cidpons  on  and  oon. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  679. 

2.  Something  split  off ; a splinter. 

To  hakke  and  hewe 
The  okes  olde,  and  ieye  hem  on  a rewe 
In  cidpons  wel  arrayed  for  to  brenne. 

Chaucer,  Knight’s  Tale,  1.  2009. 

culpont,  v.  t.  [<  culpon,  n.]  To  cutup;  split, 
culprit  (kul'prit),  n.  [Said  to  be  a corruption 
of  an  old  legal  abbreviation  cul.  prit  (OF. 
culpable  [L.  culpabilis],  guilty,  + prit  ( =prist , 
prest),  ready).]  1.  A person  arraigned  for  a 
crime  or  offense. 

An  author  is  in  the  condition  of  a culprit;  the  publick  are 
his  judges.  Frier,  Solomon,  Pref. 

Neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted  so  much 
notice  as  the  accusers.  Macaulay. 

2.  A criminal;  a malefactor;  an  offender. 

The  culprit  by  escape  grown  hold 

Pilfers  alike  from  young  and  old.  Moore. 

culrage  (kul'raj),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cule- 
rage,  killridge;  < ME.  culrage,  culraige,  culrayge, 
culrache,  culratche,  < OF.  culrage,  enrage,  F. 
curage,  < cul  (<  L.  cuius),  the  posteriors,  + 
rage,  < L.  rabies,  madness,  rage ; equiv.  to  the 
E.  name  arse-smart.]  The  water-pepper  or 
smartweed,  Polygonum  Hydropiper. 
cult  (kult),  n.  [<  S’,  culte  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  culto,  < 
L.  cultus,  cultivation,  worship,  < colere,  pp.  cul- 
tus,  till,  cultivate,  worship.  Cf.  cultivate,  cul- 
ture, eta.,  colony,  etc.]  1.  Homage;  worship; 
by  extension,  devoted  attention  to  or  venera- 
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tion  for  a particular  person  or  thing : as,  the 
Shaksperian  cult. 

Every  man  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a better  seif, 
ahd  of  the  cult  or  homage  which  is  due  to  it. 

Shaftesbury,  Advice  to  an  Author,  iii.  § 1. 

2.  A system  of  religious  belief  and  worship ; 
especially,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  employed 
in  worship.  Also  cultus. 

Cult  is  a term  which,  as  we  value  exactness,  we  can  ill 
do  without,  seeing  how  completely  religion  lias  lost  its 
original  signification.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  172. 

3.  A subject  of  devoted  attention  or  study ; 
that  in  which  one  is  earnestly  or  absorbingly 
interested. 

cultcb  (kulch),  n.  [Cf.  culch.]  The  materials 
used  to  form  a spawning-bed  for  oysters ; also, 
the  spawn  of  the  oyster. 

cultelt  (kul'tel),  n.  [OF.  cultcl,  < L.  cultellus, 
dim.  of  cutter,  a knife : see  colter  and  cutlas.] 
A long  knife  carried  by  a knight’s  attendant. 

cultellarius  (kul-te-la'ri-us),  n. ; pi.  cultellarii 
(-i).  [ML.,  < L.  cultellus,  a knife : see  cultel.] 

1.  In  the  middle  ages,  an  irregular  soldier 
whose  principal  weapon  was  a heavy  knife  or 
short  sword.  Cultellarii  were  often  attendants  upon 
a knight,  and  followed  him  to  battle.  See  couteau.  Also 
formerly  custrel. 

2.  A bandit  or  outlaw. 

cultellation  (kul-te-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  cultel- 
lus, a knife,  + -ation.]  The  determination  of 
the  exact  point  on  the  ground  vertically  beneath 
a point  at  some  height  above  it,  by  letting  fall 
a knife  or  other  pointed  object;  also,  the  use 
of  this  method  in  measuring  land  on  a hillside 
so  as  to  obtain  the  measures  projected  upon  a 

^horizontal  plane. 

cultellus  (kul-tel'us),  n. ; pi.  cultelli  (-5).  [L., 
a knife : see  cultel.]  In  entom.,  one  of  the  lan- 
cet-like mandibles  of  a mosquito  or  predatory 
fly. 

culter  (kul'ter),  n.  Same  as  colter. 

cultirostral  (kul-ti-ros'tral),  a.  An  erroneous 
form  of  cultrirostral. 

Cultirostres  (kul-ti-ros'trez),  n.  pi.  An  errone- 
ous form  of  Cultrirostres. 

cultism  (kul'tizm),  n.  [<  cult  + -ism.]  The 
pedantic  style  of  composition  affected  by  the 
cultists. 

The  cultism  of  Gdngora,  the  artifice  of  which  lies  solely 
in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  360. 

cultist  (kul'tist),  n.  [<  cult  + -ist;  equiv.  to 
Sp.  cultcro,  culterano,  an  affected  purist.]  One 
of  a school  of  Spanish  poets  who  imitated  the 
pedantic  affectation  and  labored  elegance  of 
Gongora  y Argote,  a Spanish  writer(1561-1627). 

A century  earlier  the  school  of  the  cultists  had  estab- 
lished  a dominion,  ephemeral,  as  it  soon  appeared,  but 
absolute  while  it  lasted.  Lowell,  Study  Wiudows,  p.  391. 

cultivable  (kul'ti-va-bl),  a.  [=  F.  cultivable  = 
Sp.  cultivable  = Pg.  cultivavel  = It.  coltivdbile, 
< ML.  as  if  *cultivabilis,  < cultivare,  till:  see  cul- 
tivate.] Capable  of  being  tilled  or  cultivated; 
capable  of  improvement  or  refinement. 

The  soils  of  cultivable  lands  hold  in  a greater  or  less  pro- 
portion all  that  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

J.  R.  Nichols,  Fireside  Science,  p.  131. 

The  descendant  of  a cultivated  race  has  an  enhanced 
aptitude  for  the  reception  of  cultivation ; he  is  more  cul- 
tivable. Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  766. 

cultivatable  (kul'ti-va-ta-bl),  a.  [<  cultivate  + 
-able.]  Cultivable. 

Large  tracts  of  rich  cultivatable  soil. 

British  and  Foreign  Rev.,  No.  ii.,  p.  265. 

cultivate  (kul'ti-vat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  culti- 
vated, ppr.  cultivating.  [<  ML.  cultivatus,  pp.  of 
cultivare  (>  It.  cultivare,  eoltivare  — Sp.  Pg.  cul- 
tivar  = OF.  cultiver,  coltiver,  coutiver,  curtiver, 
etc.,  F.  cultiver),  till,  work,  as  land,  < cultivus, 
tilled,  under  tillage,  < L.  cultus,  pp.  of  colere, 
till:  see  cult.]  1.  To  till;  prepare  for  crops; 
manure,  plow,  dress,  sow,  and  reap;  manage 
and  improve  in  husbandry : as,  to  cultivate  land ; 
to  cultivate  a farm. 

I have  had  a large,  a fair,  and  a pleasant  field;  so  fer- 
tile that,  without  my  cultivating , it  has  given  me  two 
harvests  in  a summer.  Dryden,  To  Sir  R.  Howard. 

2.  To  raise  or  produce  by  tillage : as,  to  cultivate 
corn  or  grass. — 3.  To  use  a cultivator  upon; 
run  a cultivator  through : as,  to  cultivate  a field 
of  standing  com.  See  cultivator  (c).  [U.  S.] 

— 4.  To  improve  and  strengthen  by  labor  or 
study ; promote  the  development  or  increase  of ; 
cherish;  foster:  as,  to  cultivate  talents;  to  cul- 
tivate a taste  for  poetry. 

As  your  commissioners  our  poets  go, 

To  cultivate  the  virtue  which  you  sow. 

Dryden,  University  of  Oxford,  Prol.,  1.  18. 
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5.  To  direct  special  attention  to ; devote  study, 
labor,  or  care  to ; study  to  understand,  derive 
advantage  from,  etc. : as,  to  cultivate  literature ; 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance. 

The  ancient  philosophers  did  not  neglect  natural  sci- 
ence, but  they  did  not  cultivate  it  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  power  . . . of  man.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

He  who  cultivates  only  one  precept  of  the  Gospel,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest,  in  reality  attends  to  no  part  at  all. 

J.  II.  Newman , Parochial  Sermons,  i.  309. 

The  study  of  History  is,  . . . as  Coleridge  said  of  Poetry, 
its  own  great  reward,  a thing  to  be  loved  and  cultivated 
for  its  own  sake. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  24. 

6.  To  improve;  meliorate;  correct;  civilize. 

To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  4. 

cultivated  (kul'ti-va-ted),  p.  a.  Produced  by 
or  subjected  to  cultivation;  specifically,  cul- 
tured; refined;  educated. 

My  researches  into  cultivated  plants  show  that  certain 
species  are  extinct,  or  becoming  extinct,  since  the  histori- 
cal epoch. 

De  Candolle,  Orig.  of  Cultivated  Plants  (trans.),  p.  459. 

In  proportion  as  there  are  more  thoroughly  cultivated 
persons  in  a community  will  the  finer  uses  of  prosperity 
be  taught  and  the  vulgar  uses  of  it  become  disreputable. 

Lowell , Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  8,  1886. 

cultivating  (kul'ti-va-ting),  p.  a.  Engaged 
in  the  processes  of  cultivation;  agricultural. 
[Rare.] 

The  Russian  Village  Communities  were  seen  to  be  the 
Indian  Village  Communities,  if  anything  in  a more  archaic 
condition  than  the  eastern  cultivating / group. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  240. 

cultivation  (kul-ti-va'shon),  n.  [=  P.  culti- 
vation, OP.  coutiveisun,  edutivoison,  cultivoison, 
etc.,  = Sp.  cultivacibn  = Pg.  cultivagao  = It.  cul- 
tivazione,  < ML.  * cultivatio(n-),  < cultivare,  cul- 
tivate: see  cultivate.']  1.  The  act  or  practice 
of  tilling  land  and  preparing  it  for  crops;  the 
agricultural  management  of  land;  husbandry 
in  general. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  Spain  ; wild  and  stern  the  moment 
it  escapes  from  cultivation  ; the  desert  and  the  garden  are 
ever  side  by  side.  Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  278. 

2.  Land  in  a cultivated  state ; tilled  land  with 
its  crops.  [Rare.] 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  defined  the  line  is  between 
the  rich  green  cultivation  and  the  barren  yellow  desert. 

E.  Sartorius,  In  the  Soudan,  p.  12. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  producing  by  tillage  : 
as,  the  cultivation  of  corn  or  grass. — 4.  The  use 
of  a cultivator  upon  growing  crops. — 5.  The 
process  of  developing;  promotion  of  growth  or 
strength,  physical  or  mental : as,  the  cultivation 
of  the  oyster ; the  cultivation  of  organic  germs, 
or  of  animal  virus ; the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
or  of  virtue,  piety,  etc. 

No  capital  is  better  provided  [than  Madrid]  with  sundry 
of  the  higher  means  to  cultivation,  as  its  Royal  Armory, 
its  Archaeological  Museum,  and  its  glorious  Picture  Gallery 
. . . remind  one.  Lathrop,  Spanish  V istas,  p.  25. 

6.  The  state  of  being  cultivated ; specifically,  a 
state  of  moral  or  mental  advancement ; culture ; 
refinement;  the  union  of  learning  and  taste. 

You  cannot  have  people  of  cultivation,  of  pure  character, 
. . . professing  to  be  in  communication  with  the  spirit 
world  and  keeping  up  constant  intercourse  with  it,  with- 
out its  gradually  reacting  on  the  whole  conception  of  that 
other  life.  0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Professor,  i. 

Fractional  cultivation.  See  the  extract. 

Fractional  cultivation  consists  in  the  attempt  to  isolate 
by  successive  cultivations  the  different  organisms  that 
have  been  growing  previously  in  the  same  culture. 

E.  Klein,  Micro-Organisms  and  Disease,  p.  26. 
=Syn.  5.  Training,  Discipline,  Education,  etc.  See  in- 

Instruction. — 5 and  6.  Refinement,  etc.  See  culture. 

cultivator  (kuTti-va-tor),  n.  [=  F.  cultivateur, 
OF.  culticeor,  coutiveor , etc.,  ==  Sp.  Pg.  culti- 
vador  = It.  coltivatore , < ML.  as  if  * cultivator, 
< cultivare , cultivate : see  cultivate.  ] One  who 
or  that  which  cultivates,  (a)  One  who  tills  or  pre- 
pares land  for  crops,  or  carries  on  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry in  general ; a farmer ; a husbandman  ; an  agricul- 
turist. (6)  A producer  by  cultivation ; a grower  of  any 
kind  of  products : as,  a cultivator  of  oysters. 

It  has  been  lately  complained  of,  by  some  cultivators  of 
clover-grass,  that  from  a great  quantity  of  the  seed  not 
any  grass  springs  up.  Boyle. 

(c)  An  agricultural  implement  used  to  loosen  the  earth  and 
uproot  the  weeds  about  growing  crops  which  are  planted 
in  rows  or  hills.  It  consists  of  points  or  shares  attached 
to  a framework,  usually  adjustable  in  width,  and  having 
draft- wheels  which  govern  the  depth  to  which  the  ground 
is  broken  up.  It  is  drawn  between  the  rows  of  plants  by 
a horse.  There  are  also  light  forms  which  are  operated 
by  hand,  (d)  One  who  devotes  special  attention,  care,  or 
study  to  some  person  or  pursuit. 

The  most  successful  cultivators  of  physical  science. 

Buckle,  Civilization,  I.  i. 

cultrate,  cultrated  (kul'trat,  -tra-ted),  a.  [< 
L.  cultratus,  knife-shaped,  < cutter,  a knife:  see 


Cultrirostral  Bill  of  Heron. 


colter,  cultel.]  Sharp-edged  and  pointed ; colter- 
shaped, or  shaped  like  a pruning-knife,  as  a 
body  tbat  is  thick  on  one  edge  and  acute  on  the 
other:  as,  a cultrate  leaf;  the  beak  of  a bird  is 
convex  and  cultrate. 

cultriform  (kul'tri-ffirm),  a.  [=  P.  cultriforme, 
< L.  cutter,  a knife,  + forma,  shape.]  Cultrate  : 
specifically  applied,  in  zodl.,  to  a tapering  or 
elongate  part  or  organ  when  it  is  hounded  by 
three  sides  meeting  in  angles,  one  of  the  sides 
being  shorter  than  the  other  two,  so  that  the 
section  everywhere  is  an  acute-angled  triangle, 
cultrirostral  (kul-tri-ros'tral),  a.  [<  NL.  cultri- 
rostris,  < L.  cutter,  a knife,  + rostrum,  a beak, 
+ -ah]  1 . Having  a eul- 
trate  bill;  having  a bill 
shaped  somewhat  like 
the  colter  of  a plow,  or 
adapted  for  cutting  like 
a knife:  as,  cultrirostral 
oseine  birds. — 2.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cultrirostres. 

Also,  erroneously,  cultirostral. 

Cultrirostres  (kul-tri-ros'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  cultrirostris : see  cultrirostral.]  1 . In  Cuvier’s 
system  of  classification,  a family  of  Grallce,  in- 
cluding the  cranes,  courlans,  herons,  storks, 
and  sundry  other  large  waders,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Pressirostres  or  plover  group,  and  the 
Longirostres  or  snipe  group.  [Not  in  use.]  — 2. 
In  some  later  systems,  a group  of  laminiplan- 
tar  oseine  passerine  birds,  as  the  crows  and 
corvine  birds  generally. 

Also,  erroneously,  Cultirostres. 
cultrivorous  (kul-triv'o-rus),  a.  [=  Sp.  cul- 
trivoro,  < L.  culter,  a knife,  + vorare,  swallow, 
devour.]  Swallowing  or  seeming  to  swallow 
knives.  Dunglison.  [Rare.] 
culturable  (kul'tur-a-bl),  a.  [<  culture  + 
-able.]  1.  Adapted  to  culture  ; cultivable:  as, 
a culturable  area. 

Recent  explorers  affirm  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  canals  should  not  be  again  filled  from  those  rivers, 
when  the  intervening  country  . . . would  become  cul- 
turable. Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  43. 

2.  Capable  of  becoming  cultured  or  refined. 
^[Rare  in  both  uses.] 

cultural  (kul'tur-al),  a.  [=  P.  cultural;  < cul- 
ture + -al.]  Pertaining  to  culture ; specifically, 
pertaining  to  mental  culture  or  discipline ; edu- 
cational ; promoting  refinement  or  education. 

In  every  variety  of  cultural  condition. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  172. 

In  its  cultural  development,  China  stands  wholly  for 
itself.  Science,  IV.  21. 

culturatet,  v.  t.  [<  ML.  culturatus,  pp.  of  cul- 
turare,  cultivate,  < L.  cultura,  cultivation,  cul- 
ture : see  culture,  n.]  To  cultivate.  Capt.John 
j'Smith. 

culture  (kul'tur),  n.  [<  P.  culture  = Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  cultura  = It.  cultura,  coltura  = 6.  Dan. 
Tcultur,  < L.  cultura,  cultivation,  tillage,  care, 
culture,  < cultus,  pp.  of  colere,  till,  cultivate : 
see  cult.]  1 . The  act  of  tilling  and  preparing 
the  earth  for  crops ; tillage ; cultivation. 

So  that  these  three  last  were  slower  than  the  ordinary 
wheat  of  itself ; and  this  culture  did  rather  retard  their 
advance.  Bacon,  Sylva  Sylvarum,  § 402. 

In  vain  our  toil, 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  14. 

2.  The  act  of  promoting  growth  in  animals  or 
plants,  but  especially  in  the  latter;  specifically, 
the  process  of  raising  plants  with  a view  to  the 
production  of  improved  varieties. 

One  might  wear  any  passion  out  of  a family  by  culture,  as 
skillful  gardeners  blot  a colour  out  of  a tulip  that  hurts 
its  beauty.  Tatler. 

These  bud  variations  . . . occur  rarely  under  nature, 
but  they  are  far  from  rare  under  culture. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  i. 

Hence — 3.  In  bacteriology  : (a)  The  propaga- 
tion of  bacteria  or  other  microscopic  organisms 
by  the  introduction  of  the  germs  into  suitably 
prepared  fluids  or  other  media,  or  of  parasitic 
fungi  upon  living  plants.  Also  called  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  now  was  to  take  advantage  of 
what  had  previously  been  learned  as  to  the  attenuation  of 
virus,  and  endeavor,  through  successive  cultures,  to  pro- 
gressively lessen  the  harmfulness  of  the  rabid  poison. 

Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8692. 

(b)  The  product  of  such  culture. 

This  bacillus  [of  typhoid  fever]  is  difficult  to  stain  in  tis- 
sues, while  pure  cultures  stain  readily  with  the  usual  dyes. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  765. 

4.  The  systematic  improvement  and  refine- 
ment of  the  mind,  especially  of  one’s  own. 


[Not  common  before  the  nineteenth  century, 
except  with  strong  consciousness  of  the  meta- 
phor involved,  though  used  in  Latin  by  Cicero.] 

Rather  to  the  pomp  and  ostentacion  of  their  wit,  then 
to  the  culture  and  profit  of  theyr  mindes. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  14. 

The  culture  and  manurance  of  minds  in  youth  hath  such 
a forcible  (though  unseen)  operation  as  hardly  any  length 
of  time  or  contention  of  labour  can  countervail  it  after- 
wards. Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning  (Original 

[English  ed.),  Works,  III.  415. 

0 Lord,  if  thou  suffer  not  thy  servant,  that  we  may  pray 
before  thee,  and  thou  give  us  seed  unto  our  heart,  and 
culture  to  our  understanding,  that  there  may  come  fruit 
of  it,  how  shall  each  man  live  that  is  corrupt,  who  beareth 
the  place  of  a man  ? 2 Esd.  viii.  6. 

Culture,  the  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  best  that 
has  been  known  and  said  in  the  world,  and  thus  with  the 
history  of  the  human  spirit. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  Pref. 

5.  The  result  of  mental  cultivation,  or  the  state 
of  being  cultivated;  refinement  or  enlighten- 
ment; learning  and  taste;  in  a broad  sense, 
civilization : as,  a man  of  culture. 

Culture  or  Civilization,  taken  in  its  wide  ethnographic 
sense,  is  that  complex  whole  which  includes  knowledge, 
belief,  art,  morals,  law,  custom,  and  any  other  capabili- 
ties and  habits  acquired  by  man  as  a member  of  society. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  i.  1. 

Culture  in  its  widest  sense  is,  I take  it,  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  old  and  new  results  of  intellec- 
tual activity  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  so  far  as 
they  conduce  to  welfare,  to  correct  living,  and  to  rational 
conduct.  W.  K.  Brooks,  Law  of  Heredity,  p.  272. 

6.  The  training  of  the  human  body. 

Amongst  whom  [the  Spartans]  also  both  in  other  things, 
and  especially  in  the  culture  of  their  bodies,  the  nobility 
observed  the  most  equality  with  the  commons. 

Hobbes,  tr.  of  Thucydides,  i. 

7.  The  pursuit  of  any  art  or  science  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement. 

Our  national  resources  are  developed  by  an  earnest 
culture  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.f  I.  Int. 

8f.  Cultivated  ground. 

Proceeds  the  caravan 

Through  lively  spreading  cultures,  pastures  green, 
And  yellow  tillages  in  opening  woods. 

Dyer,  The  Fleece. 

Gelatin  culture,  a growth  of  bacteria  ill  a medium  made 
of  the  consistence  of  jelly  by  means  of  gelatin.—  Pure  cul- 
ture, in  bacteriology,  a growth  of  one  kind  of  bacteria  free 
from  admixture  of  other  varieties.— Solid  culture,  a cul- 
ture of  bacteria,  etc.,  for  which  the  medium  is  a solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  usually  gelatin  or  a preparation, 
such  as  agar-agar,  made  from  algae.—  Test-tube  cul- 
ture, a growth  of  bacteria  in  a test-tube.  = Syn.  4-6.  Re- 
finement, Cultivation,  Culture.  Each  of  these  words  may 
represent  a process  or  the  result  of  that  process.  Only 
refinement  can,  when  unqualified,  represent  a process  or 
result  carried  too  far.  Refinement  is  properly  most  nega- 
tive, representing  a freeing  from  what  is  gross,  coarse, 
rude,  and  the  like,  or  a bringing  of  one  out  of  a similar 
condition  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the 
start.  Cultivation  and  culture  represent  the  person  or 
the  better  part  of  him  as  made  to  grow  by  long-continued 
and  thorough  work.  Refinement  and  cultivation,  as  thus 
representing  the  more  negative  and  the  more  positive 
aspects  of  the  improvement  of  man,  were  much  more 
common  until  within  thirty  years ; since  then  culture 
has  largely  supplanted  cultivation:  this  change,  coming 
when  great  attention  was  concentrating  about  the  sub- 
ject of  the  development  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
nature  of  man,  produced  a great  enlargement  of  the  defi- 
nition of  culture,  for  a time  the  improvement  and  grati- 
fication of  taste  being  magnified  in  undue  proportion  by 
some,  and  by  others  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  word  is  now  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
man,  bodily,  mentally,  and  spiritually,  although  bodily 
training  is  not  prominent  unless  specially  mentioned ; the 
moral  and  the  spiritual  are  jealously  included.  Culture 
may  be  used  of  the  state  of  society  as  well  as  of  the  man  ; 
refinement  and  cultivation  refer  primarily  to  the  state  of 
the  individual.  As  referring  to  either,  culture  in  its 
broadest  sense  may  be  called  the  highest  phase  of  civili- 
zation. 

What  do  we  mean  by  this  fine  word  Culture,  so  much  in 
vogue  at  present?  What  the  Greeks  naturally  expressed 
by  their  ircuSeta,  the  Romans  by  humanitas,  we  less  hap- 
pily try  to  express  by  the  more  artificial  word  Culture. 
. . . When  applied  to  the  human  being,  it  means,  I sup- 
pose, the  “educing  or  drawing  forth  [of]  all  that  is  poten- 
tially in  a man,”  the  training  [of]  all  the  energies  and  capa- 
cities of  his  being  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  directing  them 
to  their  true  ends.  Shairp,  Culture  and  Religion,  i. 

culture  (kul'tur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cultured, 
ppr.  culturing.  [X  culture,  n.  Cf.  ML.  cultu- 
rare:  see  culturate.]  To  cultivate:  as,  “ cul- 
tured vales,”  Slienstone , Elegies,  xxv. 
culture-bulb  (kul'tur -bulb),  n.  A bulb-shaped 
culture-tube.  Dolley,  Bacteria  Investigation, 
p.  76. 

culture-cell  (kul'tur-sel),  n.  A small  moist 
chamber  for  the  microscopic  observation  of  the 
culture  of  organic  germs.  It  is  usually  made  by 
fixing  to  a microscopic  slide  a short  glass  cylinder ; upon 
the  latter  a cover-glass  is  placed,  and  the  culture  is  made 
in  a drop  of  fluid  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  cover-glass, 
thus  being  available  for  microscopic  examination  at  all 
times  without  disturbance.  The  culture  is  kept  moist  by 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 
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cultured  (kul'turd),  a.  Having  culture ; refined. 

The  sense  of  beauty  in  nature,  even  among  cultured,  peo- 
ple, is  less  often  met  with  than  other  mental  endowments. 

Is.  Taylor. 

culture-fluid  (kul'tur-flo'id),  n.  A fluid  culture- 
medium. 

Diluting  the  culture-fluid  containing  the  various  species 
to  a very  large  extent  with  some  sterile  indifferent  fluid. 

E.  Klein , Micro-Organisms  and  Disease,  p.  27. 

cultureless  (kul'tur-les),  a.  Without  culture  ; 
uncultured. 

culture-medium  (kul'tur-me,''di-um),  n.  A sub- 
stance, solid  or  fluid,  in  which  bacteria  or  other 
microscopic  organisms  are  cultivated.  Among 
the  frequently  used  culture-media  are  meat-broths,  de- 
coctions of  dung,  hay,  and  various  vegetable  substances, 
sugar-solution,  orange-juice,  boiled  potatoes,  gelatin,  and 
gelatin-like  preparations  of  algse,  as  agar-agar. 

Culture-oven  (kul'tur-uv^n),  n.  A warmed 
chamber,  kept  at  a uniform  temperature,  iu 
which  cultures  of  bacteria  and  other  micro- 
scopic organisms  aro  made.  See  culture,  3 ( a ). 

culture-tube  (kul'tur-tub),  n.  A tube  in  which 
bacteria,  etc.,  are  cultivated. 

culturist  (kul'tur-ist),  n.  l<  culture  + -ist.]  1. 
A cultivator;  one  who  produces  anything  by 
cultivation. 

The  oyster  industry  is  rapidly  passing  from  the  hands  of 
the  fisherman  into  those  of  the  oyster  culturist . 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  108. 

2.  An  advocate  of  the  spread  of  culture  or  the 
education  of  the  intellectual  and  esthetic  pow- 
ers; especially,  one  who  regards  culture  in  this 
sense  rather  than  religion  as  the  central  element 
in  civilization. 

Tile  Culturists  . . . say  that,  since  every  man  must  have 
his  ideal — material  and  selfish,  or  unselfish  and  spiritual 
— it  lies  mainly  with  culture  to  determine  whether  men 
shall  rest  content  with  grosser  aims  orraise  their  thoughts 
to  the  higher  ideals.  Shairp,  Culture  and  Religion,  i. 

cultus  (kul'tus),  n.  [=  G.  kultus,  etc.,  < L. 
cultus,  care,  culture,  refinement:  see  cult.]  1. 
A system  of  religious  belief  and  worship : same 
as  cult,  2. 

Buddhism,  a missionary  religion  rather  than  an  ances- 
tral cultus,  eagerly  availed  itself  of  the  art  of  writing  for 
the  propagation  of  its  doctrines. 

Isaac  Taylor , The  Alphabet,  II.  343. 

Pure  ethics  is  not  now  formulated  and  concreted  into  a 
cultus,  a fraternity  with  assemblings  and  holy-days,  with 
song  and  book,  with  brick  and  stone. 

Emerson,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  417. 

2.  The  moral  or  esthetic  state  or  condition  of 
a particular  time  or  place. 

cultus-cod  (kul'tus-kod),  n.  [From  the  Chi- 
uookcultust  worthless,  of  little  value,  + E.  cod2.] 
A chiroid  fish,  Ophiodon  elongatus,  of  a length- 


Cultus-cod  ( Ophiodon  elongatus). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 


ened  form,  with  a long  pointed  head  and  many 
dorsal  spines  and  rays,  it  reaches  a length  of  from 
3 to  4 feet  and  a weight  of  from  30  to  40  pounds.  It 
abounds  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  food-fishes  of  that  region. 
Also  called  green-cod,  and  by  many  other  names, 
culurt,  n.  A Middle  English  form  of  color. 
-cuius,  -cula,  -culum.  [L.,  m.,  f.,  neut.,  re- 
spectively, of  -cuius,  a compound  dim.  term., 
consisting  of  -c,  an  adj.  term,  used  as  dim.  (see 
-ic),  + -ul-us,  a dim.  term. : see  -ule,  -el,  - le , etc.] 
A diminutive  termination  in  Latin  words,  some 
of  which  have  entered  English  without  change, 
as  fasciculus,  curriculum,  operculum , opusculum, 
tenaculum,  vinculum,  etc.,  but  which  have  usu- 
ally taken  the  form  -cute,  as  in  animalcule,  reti- 
cule, etc.,  or  more  frequently  -cle,  as  in  article, 
auricle,  particle,  conventicle,  versicle,  ventricle, 
etc.  See  -cule,  -cle. 

culver1  (kul'ver),  n.  [<  ME.  culver,  colver,  col- 
vere,  colfre,  culfre,  < AS.  culfre,  culufre,  a dove, 
prob.  a corruption  of  L.  colmnba,  a dove : see 
Columba1.]  A dove;  a pigeon.  [Nowonlylocal.] 
Crye  to  Crist  that  he  wolde  bus  coluere  sende, 

The  wliiche  is  the  holy  gost  that  out  of  lieuene  descendede. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviii.  246. 
Lyke  as  the  Culver,  on  the  bared  hough, 

Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  lxxxviii. 

culver2  (kul'ver),  n.  [Short  for  culverin , per- 
haps with  reference  to  culver l,  a dove,  as  guns 
were  sometimes  called  by  the  names  of  birds; 
©•  falcon  and  saker .]  Same  as  culverin. 
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Falcon  and  culver,  on  each  tower, 

Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  17. 

culver-dung  (kul'ver-dung),  n.  The  droppings 
of  pigeons. 

culverfoot  (kul'ver-fut),  n.  [<  culver 1 + foot.] 
A species  of  crane’s-bill,  Geranium  columbinum, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  cleft  like  a bird’s  foot. 

culver-houset  (kul'ver-hous),  n.  [<  ME.  cul- 
ver-, colver-hous;  < culver 1 + house.]  A dove- 
cote. 

Under  thi  colver  hous  in  alle  the  brede 

Make  mewes  tweyne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 

culverin  (kul'ver-in),  n.  [<  OF.  couleuvrine , 
colouvrine,  F.  couleuvrine , < ML.  colubrina,  a 
culverin,  dim.  of  colubra  (>  OF.  couleuvre ),  a 
culverin,  lit.  a serpent,  < L.  colubra , fern,  of 
coluber , a serpent : see  Coluber .]  An  early  name 
of  the  cannon,  (a)  Loosely,  any  small  gun : especially 
so  used  in  the  earliest  days  of  artillery.  ( b ) In  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  heaviest  gun  in  ordinary  use,  as  on 
shipboard  or  the  like,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  long  18- 
pounders  of  later  times.  It  is  also  mentioned  as  throw- 
ing a shot  of  15  pounds’  weight.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  name  was  retained  for  this  piece,  though  much 
heavier  guns  were  in  use.  Also  called  culver  and  whole 
culverin.  See  demi-culverin.  Sometimes  spelled  culverine. 

Hurrah  ! the  foes  are  moving ! Hark  to  the  mingled  din 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  cul- 
verin. Macaulay , Ivry. 

The  Constable  advanced  with  four  pieces  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery, four  culverines,  and  four  lighter  pieces. 

Motley , Dutch  Republic,  I.  177. 

Bastard  culverin,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a cannon 
smaller  than  the  culverin,  firing  a projectile  usually  from 
5 to  8 pounds  in  weight. 

culverineer  (kuUver-in-er'),  n.  [<  culverin  + 
-cer.]  One  who  had  charge  of  the  loading  and 
firing  of  a culverin. 

Even  as  late  as  the  15th  century  a guild  was  founded 
at  Ghent,  composed  of  the  culverineers,  arquebusiers,  and 
gunners,  in  order  to  teach  the  burgesses  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  260. 

CUlverkey  (kul'ver-ke),  n.  [Appar.  < culver 1, 
a dove,  + hey,  the  husk  containing  the  seed  of 
an  ash  (or  maple : see  ash-key  and  maple-key) ; 
but  the  connection  of  culver 1,  a dove,  with  the 
ash-tree  is  not  obvious.  Columbine  and  culver 1, 
however,  are  (prob.)  etymologically  related 
(nit.  < L.  columbus,  a dove) : see  culver1.]  1. 
A hunch  of  the  pods  of  the  ash-tree. — 2f.  A 
meadow-flower,  probably  the  bluebell,  Scilla 
nutans. 

Looking  down  the  meadows,  [I]  could  see,  here  a boy 
gathering  lilies  and  lady-smocks,  and  there  a girl  cropping 
culverkeys  and  cowslips.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  xi. 
Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  rays, 

Pale  gander-grass,  and  azure  culverkeycs. 

J.  Davors , quoted  in  I.  Walton’s  Complete  Angler,  i. 

Culver’s-physic  (kul'verz-fiz'ik),  n.  [After  a 
Dr.  Culver,  who  used  it  in  his  practice.]  The 
popularnameof  Veronica (Leptandra)  Virginica. 
The  thick,  blackish  root  has  a nauseous,  bitter  taste,  act- 
ing as  a violent  eineto-cathartic,  and  has  long  been  in  use 
in  medicine. 

Culver’s-root  (kul'verz-rot),  n.  Same  as  Cul- 
ver’s-physic. 

culvert1  (kul'vert),  n.  [Appar.  an  accom.,  in 
imitation  of  covert,  a covered  place,  of  OF.  cou- 
louere,  a channel,  gutter,  also  a colander,  < coa- 
ler, run,  drain:  see  cullis2,  colander.]  An  arched 
or  flat-covered  drain  of  brickwork  or  masonry 
carried  under  a road,  railroad,  canal,  etc.,  for 
the  passage  of  water. 

culvert2t,  a.  [ME.,  also  culvart,  culvard,  < OF. 
culvert,  cuilvert,  culvert,  cuvert,  convert,  colvert, 
also  collibert,  colibert  (ML.  collibertus,  also,  af- 
ter F.,  culverta),  low,  servile,  as  noun  a serf, 
vassal : see  collibert.]  False  ; villainous. 

The  porter  is  cu  inert  and  felun. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 
The  king  hede  a stiward 
That  was  fel  ant  culvard. 

Chron.  of  Eng.  (Ritson’s  Metr.  Rom.,  II.),  1.  787. 

culvertage  (kul'ver-taj),  n.  [<  OF.  culvertage, 
cuvertage,  couvertage  (ML.  culverta glum),  < cul- 
vert, serf,  vassal : see  culvert2.]  In  early  Eng. 
law,  the  forfeiture  by  tenant  or  vassal  of  his 
holding  and  his  position  as  a freeman,  result- 
ing in  a condition  of  servitude. 

Vnder  paine  of  Culvertage  and  perpetuall  servitude. 

Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  116. 

In  early  times  attendance  at  the  posse  comitatns  was 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  culvertage , or  turntail,  viz. , for- 
feiture of  property  and  perpetual  servitude. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  446. 

culvertail  (kul'ver-tal),  n.  [<  culver1  + tail1. 
Cf.  dovetail.]  In  joinery  and  carp.,  a dovetail 
joint,  as  the  fastening  of  a ship’s  Carlings  into 
the  beam. 
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culvertailed  (kul'  ver-tald),  a.  United  or 
fastened,  as  pieces  of  timber,  by  a dovetail 
joint;  dovetailed:  used  by  shipwrights. 

culvertshipt,  n.  [ME.  kulvertschipe  ; < culvert 2 
+ -ship.]  Falsehood  ; wickedness. 

Efter  the  like  time  thet  ure  Louerd  thermide  broulite 
so  to  grunde  his  [the  devil’s]  kointe  kuluertschipe  & his 
prude  strencthe.  Ancren  lliwle,  p.  294. 

culverwort  (kul'ver-wfert),  n.  [<  culver1  + 
wort1.]  The  columbine,  Aquilegia  vulgaris  : so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to 
the  heads  of  little  pigeons  around  a dish.  See 
cut  under  columbine. 

culy,  n.  See  kuli. 

cumt,  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  come. 

Cuma  (ku'ma),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  for  *Cyma  (see 
cyma,  in  other  senses), <Gr.  uvjia,  a wave,  a waved 
molding,  etc. : see  cyma,  cyme.]  1.  In  conch.,  a 
genus  of  rhachiglossate  pectinibranehiate  gas- 
tropods, of  the  family  Muricida:.  Humphreys, 
1795. — 2.  A genus  of  crustaceans,  of  the  family 
Cumidce,  also  giving  name  to  a group  Cumacea. 
Also  Cyma. 

Cumacea  (ku-ma'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cuma  + 
-acea.]  A group  of  thoracostracous  crusta- 
ceans, of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Cuma. 
The  Cumacea  resemble  the  arthrostracous  Crustacea  in 
having  eyes  without  a movable  stalk ; hut  they  closely  re- 
semble the  Schizopoda  in  the  form  of  the  body,  thus  cor- 
responding with  the  lower  developmental  stages  of  the 
decapodous  crustaceans. 

The  Cumacea  . . . are  very  remarkable  forms  allied  to 
the  Schizopoda  and  Nebalia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  Edriophthalmia  and  Copepoda ; while  they 
appear,  in  many  respects,  to  represent  persistent  larvte  of 
the  higher  Crustacea.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  308. 

cumacean  (ku-ma'se-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Cumacea.  Also  cumaceous. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Cumacea. 

cumaceous  (ku-ma'shius),  a.  Same  as  cuma- 
cean. 

Cumsean  (ku-me'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cum®,  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Campa- 
nia, reputed  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Italy — Cumsean  sibyl,  one  of  the  legen- 
dary prophetic  women  whose  authority  in  matters  of 
divination  was  acknowledged  by  the  Romans.  See  sibyl 

cumarin  (ku'ma-rin),  n.  Same  as  coumarin. 

cumbent  (kunUbent),  a.  [<  L.  *cumben(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  *cumbere  (only  in  comp,  concumbere , 
incumbere , etc.),  nasalized  form  of  cubare , lie 
down:  see  cubit , and  cf.  accumbent , incumbent , 
procumbent,  recumbent.']  Lying  down;  reclin- 
ing; recumbent.  [Rare.] 

At  the  fountaines  are  as  many  cumbent  figures  of  mar- 
ble under  very  large  niches  of  stone. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  12, 1644. 

A handsome  monument  of  Caen  stone,  being  a cumbent 
effigy  on  an  altar-tomb,  was  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  [in  Whalley  church]  in  1842. 

Baines , Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  7,  note. 

cumber  (kum'ber),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  cumbren,  com- 
bren,  < OF.  combrer,  hinder,  obstruct,  common- 
ly in  comp,  encombrer,  F.  encombrer  = Pr.  en- 
combrar  = It.  ingombrare,  < ML.  incumbrare, 
hinder,  obstruct,  encumber,  < L.  in-  + ML. 
*cumbrus,  combrus,  obstruction,  ete.,  < L.  cumu- 
lus, a heap:  see  cumber,  n.,  and  cf.  encumber, 
of  which  cumber,  v.,  is  in  part  an  abbreviated 
form.]  1.  To  burden  or  obstruct  with  or  as 
with  a load  or  weight,  or  any  impediment ; load 
excessively  or  uselessly;  press  upon;  choke 
up ; clog.  • 

Behold,  these  three  years  I come  seeking  fruit  on  this 
fig  tree,  and  find  none  : cut  it  down  ; why  cumbereth  it  the 
ground  ? Luke  xiii.  7. 

A variety  of  frivolous  arguments  cumbers  the  memory 
to  no  jiurpose.  Locke. 

The  fallen  images 
Cumber  the  weedy  courts. 

Bryant,  Hymn  to  Death. 

The  whole  slope  is  cumbered  by  masses  of  rock. 

.Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  44. 

2.  To  be  a clog  to;  hinder  by  obstruction; 
hamper  in  movement. 

Why  asks  he  what  avails  him  not  in  fight, 

And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  liight  ? 

Dryden. 

3.  To  trouble  ; perplex ; embarrass  ; distract. 

For  3if  thou  comest  a3ein  Concience  thou  cumbrest  thi- 
seluen, 

And  so  witnesseth  godes  word  and  holiwrit  bothe. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  x.  91. 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife, 

Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iil.  1. 

cumber  (kum'ber),  n.  [This  noun,  though  later 
than  the  verb  in  E.,  and  derived  from  it,  is  in 
the  other  tongues  the  orig.  of  the  verb.  For- 
merly also  written  comber  ; OF.  c, ombre,  an  ob- 
struction of  stakes,  etc.,  in  a river  to  catch 
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fish  (but  comp,  encombre  = Pr.  encombre  = It. 
ingombro,  hindrance,  embarrassment,  distress, 
verbal  n.  (cf.  decombres,  rubbish),  < encombrer, 
etc.:  see  encumber),  same  as  OP.  comble,  a heap, 
top,  summit  (see  cumble),  = Pg.  combro,  Comoro, 
a heap  of  earth,  = Pr.  comol,  heap ; ML.  (<  OF., 
etc.)  combra,  cumbra,  an  obstruction  in  a river 
to  catch  fish,  combri,  pi.  of  combrus,  a heap  of 
felled  trees  obstructing  a road,  comblus,  a heap ; 
hence  (<  ML.  *cumbrus,  combrus)  MHG.  kurn- 
ber,  rubbish,  burden,  oppression,  trouble,  need, 
G.  Dan.  hummer,  trouble,  grief,  G.  dial,  rub- 
bish, = D.  kommer,  trouble,  grief,  dung  of  a 
hare  ; all  ult.  < L.  cumulus,  a heap : see  cumu- 
lus. For  the  change  of  m to  mb,  cf.  number, 
chamber,  etc. ; for  the  change  of  l to  r,  cf.  chap- 
ter.) If.  That  which  cumbers;  a burden;  a 
hindrance ; an  obstruction. 

Thus  fade  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  cumbers  spring. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  ii.  73. 
The  stooles  & other  comber  are  remov’d  when  ye  assem- 
bly rises.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  1,  1644. 

2.  Embarrassment;  disturbance;  distress;  trou- 
ble. [Archaic.] 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi, 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 

Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber  1 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  lil.  16. 

cumberground  (kum'ber-ground),  n.  [<  cum- 
ber, v.,  + obj.  ground}-.)  Anything  worthless. 
Mackay. 

cumberless  (kum'ber-les),  a.  [<  cumber,  n.,  + 
-less.  ] Free  from  care,  distress,  or  encum- 
brance. [Bare.] 

Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome  and  cumberless. 

Ilogg,  The  Skylark. 

cumbermentt,  n.  [<  ME.  comberment,  combur- 
ment ; < cumber  + -ment.  Cf.  cncumberment .] 
Same  as  cumber. 

Who-so  wole  liaue  heuen  to  his  hire, 

Kepe  he  him  from  the  deuelis  combirment. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  56. 

cumbersome  (kurn'ber-sum),  a.  [<  cumber  + 
-some.)  1.  Burdensome;  troublesome;  em- 
barrassing; vexatious:  as,  “ cumbersome  obe- 
dience,” Sir  P.  Sidney. 

God  guard  us  all,  and  guide  us  to  our  last  Home  thro’ 
the  Briars  of  this  cumbersome  Life.  Howell , Letters,  ii.  63. 

2.  Inconvenient;  awkward;  unwieldy;  un- 
manageable ; not  easily  borne  or  managed : 
as,  a cumbersome  load;  a cumbersome  machine. 

The  weapons  of  natural  reason  . . . are  as  the  armour 
of  Saul,  rather  cumbersome  about  the  soldier  of  Christ 
than  needfull.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  8. 

cumbersomely  (kum'ber-sum-li),  a dr.  In  a 
cumbersome  manner. 

Humane  (human]  art  acts  upon  the  matter  from  without 
cumbersomely  and  moliminously,  with  tumult  and  hurli- 
burly.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  179. 

cumbersomeness  (kum'bCr-sum-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  cumbersome  or  troublesome, 
cumber-worldt  (kum'ber-werld),  n.  [<  ME. 
cmnbre-world ; < cumber,  v.,  + obj.  world})  Any- 
thing or  any  person  that  encumbers  the  world 
without  being  useful. 

A cumber-world,  yet  in  the  world  am  left, 

A fruitless  plot  with  brambles  overgrown. 

Drayton , Eclogues,  ii. 
cumbi  (kiim'bi),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A superior 
kind  of  cloth  made  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  from  the 
wool  of  the  alpaca. 

cumblet,  n.  [<  OF.  comble,  a heap,  top,  summit, 
F.  comble,  top,  summit,  < L.  cumulus,  a heap: 
see  cumber,  n.,  and  cumulus.)  Top;  summit; 
culmination. 

But  this  word  Souverain,  clean  contrary,  hath  raised  it- 
self to  that  cumble  of  greatness,  that  it  is  now  applied  only 
to  the  king.  Howell,  Epist.  Ded.  to  Cotgrave’s  Diet, 

cumbly  (kum'bli),  n.  [Also  cumly,  combly : 
Hind,  kamli.)  In  India,  a coarse  woolen  wrap 
or  blanket  worn  as  a cloak  in  wet  weather. 

The  Natives  quivering  and  quaking  after  Sunset,  wrap- 
ping themselves  in  a Combly  or  Hair-cloth. 

Fryer,  New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  54. 

cumbrancet  (kum'brans),  n.  [<  ME.  cumbranse, 
combranse,  combraunse,  combraunce,  by  apher- 
esis  from  encumbrance,  q.  v.]  1.  That  which 
cumbers  or  encumbers;  an  encumbrance;  a 
hindrance ; an  embarrassment. 

By  due  proportion  measuring  ev’ry  pace, 

T’  avoid  the  cumbrance  of  each  hindering  doubt. 

Drayton,  Barons’  Wars. 
The  two  kings,  for  the  cotnbrance  of  their  traines  were 
constrained  to  disseuer  themselues  for  time  of  their  iour- 
neI-  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  21. 
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2.  The  state  of  being  cumbered,  overburdened, 
obstructed,  hindered,  or  perplexed;  cumber; 
trouble. 

Colde  care  and  cumbraunce  is  come  to  ous  alle. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  278. 

Hir  robe  that  she  was  in  clad  was  so  grete  that  for  com- 
braunce  she  myght  not  a-rise.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  ii.  298. 

Cumbrian  (kum'bri-an),  a.  [<  Cumbria,  Latin- 
ized name  of  Cumberland.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  early  medieval  British  principality  or  king- 
dom of  Cumbria  or  Strathclyde,  or  to  Cumber- 
land, a northern  county  of  England,  which  con- 
stituted a part  of  it. 

cumbrous  (kum'brus),  a.  [<  ME.  combrous, 
comberous,  comerous;  < cumber,  n.,  + -ous.)  1. 
Burdensome;  hindering  or  obstructing;  ren- 
dering action  difficult  or  toilsome;  clogging; 
cumbersome. 

The  lane  was  full  thikke  and  comberouse  to  come  vp  or 
down  for  the  rokkes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  464. 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 

The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  715. 

The  processes  by  which  that  evolution  [of  organized  be- 
ings] takes  place  are  long,  cumbrous , and  wasteful  pro- 
cesses of  natural  selection  and  hereditary  descent. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  213. 

2.  Causing  trouble  or  annoyance  ; trouble- 
some ; vexatious. 

A cloud  of  cumbrous  gnattes  doe  him  molest. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  I.  i.  23. 

3.  Difficult  to  use  ; characterized  by  unwieldi- 
ness or  clumsiness ; ungainly ; clumsy. 

The  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  style  which  disfigures  Eng- 
lish composition  so  extensively.  De  Quincey,  Style. 

It  fa  ship]  had  a ruined  dignity,  a cumbrous  grandeur, 
although  its  masts  were  shattered,  and  its  sails  rent. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  90. 

cumbrously  (kum'brus-li),  adv.  In  a cum- 
brous manner. 

Capitals  to  every  substantive  are  cumbrously  intrusive 
upon  the  eye.  Seward,  Letters,  i.  164. 

cumbrousness  (kum'brus-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  being  cumbrous, 
cumene  (kum'en),  n.  [<  L.  cum{inum),  cumin, 
4-  -ene.)  Same  as  cumol. 
cumfortt,  v.  and  n.  A former  spelling  of  comfort. 
cumfortablet,  a.  A former  spelling  of  comfort- 
able. 

cumfrey,  n.  See  comfrey. 
cum  grano  salis  (kum  gra'no  sa'lis).  [L.,lit. 
with  a grain  of  salt:  cum,  with;  grano,  abl.  of 
granum,  grain  (=  E.  corn) ; salts,  gen.  of  sal, 
salt : see  com-,  grain,  sal,  salt 1.]  With  a slight 
qualification ; with  some  allowance  ; not  as  lit- 
erally true : as,  to  accept  a statement  cum  gra- 
no salis. 

cumic  (kum'ik),  a.  [<  cumiin)  + -ic.)  Derived 
from  or  pertaining  to  cumin — Cumic  acid,  C10 
H12O2,  an  acid  prepared  from  the  oil  of  cumin,  forming 
colorless  tabular  crystals,  which  may  be  sublimed  without 
decomposition. 

cumin,  cummin  (kum'in),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
reg.  cummin,  < ME.  cummin,  comin,  < AS.  cumin, 
cymen,  cymin  = D.  Tcomijn  = MLG.  home n,  ka- 
men,  komin,  kamin,  kamen  = OHG.  chumin,  cu- 
min, also  chumil,  MIIG.  kiimel,  G.  kiimmel  (OHG. 
also  chumi,  cumi,  also  clmmich,  cumich,  MHG. 
kumich,  kiimich,  G.  dial,  kiimmich)  = Sw.  kum- 
min  — Dan.  kummen,  cumin,  caraway,  = OF. 
comin,  cumin,  F.  cumin  = Sp.  Pg.  comino  = It. 
comino,  cumino  = OBuss.  kjuminu,  Buss,  kimi- 
nu,  kminu,  tminii  = Serv.  komin  = Bohem.  Pol. 
kmin  = Lith.  kminai  = Albanian  lcjimino  = 
Hung,  kdmeny,  < L.  cuminum,  cyminum,  < Gr. 
Kv/uvov,  < Heb.  kammon,  Ar.  kammun,  cumin, 
cumin-seed.]  1.  A fennel-like  umbelliferous 
plant,  Cuminum  Cyminum.  It  is  an  annual,  found 
wild  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  time  out  of  mind 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  See  def.  2. 

Nowe  comyn  and  aneyse  is  fatte  ysowe 

In  dounged  laude  and  weeded  wel  to  growe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  86. 

2.  The  fruit  of  this  plant,  commonly  called  cum- 
in-seed. This  fruit  is  agreeably  aromatic,  and,  like  that  of 
caraway,  dill,  anise,  etc.,  possesses  well-marked  stimulat- 
ing and  carminative  properties.  It  is  used  in  India  as  a 
condiment  and  as  a constituent  of  curry -powder. 

Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! for  ye 
pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith.  Mat.  xxiii.  23. 

3.  A name  of  several  plants  of  other  genera. — 
Black  cumin,  the  pungent  seeds  of  Nigella  satirn.—  Es- 
sence Of  cumin,  an  essential  oil  from  cumin-seeds.  It 
contains  cuminol,  cymene,  and  a terpene.  Also  called 
oil  0/  cumin.—  OH  Of  cumin.  Same  as  essence  of  cumin, 
which  see.  See  also  cuminol.—  Sweet  cumin,  the  anise, 
Pimpinella  Anisum.—  Wild  cumin,  the  Lagcecia 
cuminoides,  a low  umbelliferous  plant  of  southeastern 
Europe. 
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cumiuol  (kum'i-nol),  n.  [<  cumin  + -ol,  < L. 
oleum.)  A colorless  oil  (CyoHygO),  cumin  (or 
cumyl)  aldehyde,  obtained  Irom  the  seeds  of 

Cumm.  It  has  an  agreeable  odor  and  a burning  taste,  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  a temperature  of  455°  F. 

cumlingt,  n.  Same  as  comeling. 
cumly1],  An  obsolete  spelling  of  comely. 
cumly2,  n.  See  cumbly. 

Cummer  (kum'er),  n.  [Sc.,  also  kimmer:  see 
kimmer  and  commere.)  1 . A gossip ; a friend 
or  an  acquaintance. 

A canty  quean  was  Kate,  and  a special  cummer  of  my 
ain  may  be  twenty  years  syne.  Scott,  Monastery,  viii. 

2.  Any  woman ; specifically,  a girl  or  young 
woman. — 3.  A midwife. — 4.  A witch, 
cummerbund,  kamarband  (kum'er-bund),  n. 
[Anglo-Ind.  cummerbund,  Hind.  prop,  kamar- 
band, < kamar,  the  loins,  + band,  also  bandh,  a 
band,  tie,  < Skt.  y/  bandh,  tie,  = E.  bind1,  q.  v.] 
A shawl,  or  large  and  loose  sash,  worn  as  a belt. 
Such  a waist-band  is  a common  part  of  East  Indian  cos- 
tume,  and,  besides  serving  as  a girdle,  is  useful  as  a pro- 
tection to  the  abdomen. 

White-turbaned  natives,  with  scarlet  and  gold  ropes  fas- 
tened round  the  waist,  glided  about  in  the  halls ; and  some 
of  the  more  important  added  to  the  dignity  of  their  ap- 
pearance by  wearing  large  daggers  in  their  cummerbunds. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  113. 

cummin,  n.  See  cumin. 

cumming  (kum'ing),  n.  [Cf.  comb 2 = coomb1-, 
a measure,  E.  dial,  comb,  a brewing-vat.]  A 
vessel  for  holding  wort.  E.  E.  Knight. 
cummingtonite  (kum'ing-ton-it),  n.  [<  Cum- 
mington  (see  def.)  + -ife2.]  i.  A variety  of  rho- 
donite or  manganese  silicate,  occurring  at  Cum- 
mington,  Massachusetts. — 2.  An  iron-magne- 
sia variety  of  amphibole  from  the  same  locality, 
cumnauntt, n.  and  r.  A Middle  English  form 
of  covenant. 

cumol  (kum'ol),  n.  [<  L.  cum(inum),  cumin,  + 
-o/.]  A coal-tar  product,  CgHgCoH^.  A mixture 
of  hydrocarbons  prepared  from  coal-tar  is  used  in  the  arts 
under  this  name  as  a solvent  for  gums,  etc.  Also  called 
cumene. 

cumpanyt,  t!  ■ An  obsolete  spelling  of  company. 

cumpanyablet,  «•  See  companiable. 
cumpast,  cumpasset,  n.  and  v.  Obsolete  spell- 
ings of  compass. 

cumplinet,  n-  An  obsolete  spelling  of  complin. 
cumquat,  kumquat  (knm'kwot),  n.  [The  Can- 
tonese pronunciation  of  Chinese  kin  keu,  golden 
orange,  the  native  name  of  the  fruit.]  A very 
small  orange  of  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg, 
the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  Aurantiv.m,  var.  Japonica, 
very  abundant  in  China  and  Japan,  with  a sweet 
rind  and  sharp  acid  pulp.  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
preserves.  Also  spelled  cumquot. 
cumshaw,  kumshaw  (kum'sha),  n.  [Chinese 
pigeon-English : said  to  be  a corruption  of  E. 
commission,  an  allowance  or  consideration ; but, 
according  to  Giles,  the  Amoy  pronunciation  of 
Chinese  kan  seay,  grateful  thanks.]  A present 
of  any  kind ; a gift  or  douceur ; bakshish, 
cumulant  (ku'mu-lant),  n.  [<  L.  cumulan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  cumulare,  heap  up:,  see  cumulate.)  The 
denominator  of  the  simple  algebraical  fraction 
which  expresses  the  value  of  a simple  continued 
fraction.  Same  as  continuant. 

Cumulate  (ku'mu-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cumu- 
lated, ppr.  cumulating.  [<  L.  cumulatus,  pp.  of 
cumulare,  heap  up,  < cum  ulus,  a heap : see  cumu- 
lus. Cf.  accumulate.)  1.  To  gather  or  throw 
into  a heap  or  mass;  bring  together;  accumu- 
late. [Now  rare.] 

A man  that  beholds  the  mighty  shoals  of  shells  bedded 
and  cumulated  heap  upon  heap  ambng  earth  will  scarcely 
conceive  which  way  these  could  ever  live.  Woodward. 

All  (lie  extremes  of  worth  and  beauty  that  were  cumu- 
lated in  Camilla.  Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  6. 

2.  In  Louisiana  law,  to  combine  in  a single  ac- 
tion : applied  to  actions  or  causes  of  action, 
cumulation  (ku-mu-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  cumula- 
tion = Sp.  cumulation  = Pg.  cumulagSo  = It. 
cumulazione,  < L.  as  if  *cumulatio(n-),  < cumu- 
lare,  heap  up:  see  cumulate.)  1.  The  act  of 
heaping  together  or  piling  up ; accumulation. 
— 2.  That  which  is  cumulated  or  heaped  toge- 
ther; a heap. — 3.  In  civil  law,  and  thence  in 
Scots  and  Louisiana  law,  combination  of  causes 
of  action  or  defenses  in  a single  proceeding ; 
joinder,  so  that  all  must  be  tried  together.  The 
right  to  have  several  defenses  proponed  and  discussed 
severally  and  without  cumulation  is  the  right  to  put  in  one 
at  a time  and  have  it  disposed  of,  and  then  if  necessary  to 
put  in  another,  and  so  on. 

cumulatist  (ku'mu-la-tist),  n.  [<  cumulate  + 
^-ist.)  One  who  accumula  tes  or  collects.  [Bare.] 
cumulative  (ku'mu-la-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  cumulatif 
— Sp.  Pg.  It.  cumulativo ; as  cumulate  + -ive.)  1. 
Adding  to ; increasing  the  mass,  weight,  num- 
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ber,  extent,  amount,  or  force  of  (things  of  the 
same  kind) : as,  cumulative  materials ; cumula- 
tive arguments  or  testimony.  See  below. — 2. 
Increasing  by  successive  additions : as,  the  cu- 
mulative action  of  a force. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  indefinable  something 
which  we  call  character  is  cumulative  — that  the  influence 
of  the  same  climate,  scenery,  and  associations  for  several 
generations  is  necessary  to  its  gathering  head,  and  that 
the  process  i3  disturbed  by  continual  change  of  place. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  96. 
No  modern  writer  save  De  Quincey  has  sustained  him- 
self so  easily  and  with  such  cumulative  force  through  pas- 
sages which  strain  the  reader’s  mental  power. 

Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  401. 

3f.  Composed  of  aggregated  parts ; composite ; 
brought  together  by  degrees. 

As  for  knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching,  it 
is  cumulative  and  not  original. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  147. 

Cumulative  action,  in  med.,  the  property  of  producing 
considerable,  and  more  or  less  sudden,  effect  after  a large 
number  of  apparently  ineffective  doses,  as  of  a drug  or  poi- 
son.—Cumulative  argument,  an  argumentation  whose 
force  lies  in  the  concurrence  of  different  probable  ar- 
guments tending  to  one  conclusion. — Cumulative  divi- 
dend. See  dividend.—  Cumulative  evidence,  evidence 
of  which  the  parts  reinforce  one  another,  producing  an  ef- 
fect stronger  than  any  part  taken  by  itself. — Cumulative 
legacies,  several  legacies  in  the  same  will  to  the  same  per- 
son which,  though  expressed  in  the  same  or  similar  1 anguage, 
are  such  as  to  be  deemed  additional  to  one  another,  and  not 
merely  a repeated  expression  of  one  intention  already  ex- 
pressed.—Cumulative  offense,  in  law , an  offense  com- 
mitted by  a repetition  of  acts  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  same 
day  or  on  different  days.  Heard.— Cumulative  sentence, 
in  law,  a sentence  in  which  several  fines  or  several  terms  of 
imprisonment  are  added  together, on  account  of  conviction 
of  several  similaroffenses.— Cumulative  system  of  vot- 
ing, in  elections,  that  system  by  which  each  voter  has  the 
same  number,  or  within  one  of  the  same  number,  of  votes 
as  there  are  persons  to  be  elected  to  a given  office,  and  can 
give  them  all  to  one  candidate  or  distribute  them,  as  he 
pleases.  This  variety  of  proportional  or  minority  repre- 
sentation is  practised  in  elections  to  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  some  extent  in  British  elections. 

cumulatively  (ku'mu-la-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a cu- 
mulative manner ; increasingly ; by  successive 
additions. 

As  time  goes  on  and  our  knowledge  of  the  planetary 
motions  becomes  more  minutely  precise,  this  method  [of  de- 
termining the  parallax  of  the  sun]  will  become  continually 
and  cumulatively  more  exact.  C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  41. 

cumuli,  n.  Plural  of  cumulus. 
cumuliiorm  (ku'mu-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  cumulus,  a 
heap,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  cu- 
muli ; cumulous ; cumulose : applied  to  clouds. 
[Rare.] 

cumulite  (ku'mu-lit),  n.  [<  L.  cumulus,  a heap, 
+ -ite.]  An  aggregation  of  globulites  (see  glob- 
ulite)  with  more  or  less  spherical,  ovoid,  or  flat- 
tened rounded  forms : a term  introduced  into 
microscopical  lithology  by  Vogelsang, 
cumulo-cirro-stratus  (kb//mu  - 16  - sir  ''o  - stra'- 
tus),  n.  [NLn,  < cumulus  + cirrus  + stratus.'] 
A form  of  cloud.  See  cloud1,  1. 
cumulose  (ku'mu-los),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *cumulo- 
sus,  < cumulus,  a heap:  see  cumulus.]  Pull  of 
heaps,  or  of  cumuli. 

cumulo-stratus  (ku,'mu-lo-stra'tus),  n.  [NL., 
< cumulus  + stratus.]  ' A form  of  cloud.  See 
+ cloud t,  1. 

cumulous  (ku'mu-lus),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *cumulo- 
sus : see  cumulose.]  Resembling  cumuli;  cu- 
muliform ; cumulose : applied  to  clouds. 

A series  of  white  cumulous  clouds,  such  as  are  frequently 
seen  piled  up  near  the  horizon  on  a summer's  day. 

^ Newcomb  and  Holden , Astron.,  p.  345. 

cumulus  (ku'mu-lus),  n. ; pi.  cumuli  (-11).  [<  L. 
cumulus,  a heap,  whence  ult.  cumble,  cumber,  n. , 
and  cumulate,  accumulate,  etc.]  1.  The  kind 
of  cloud  which  appears  in  the  form  of  rounded 
heaps  or  hills,  snowy- white  at  top  with  a darker 
horizontal  base,  characteristic  of  mild,  calm 
weather,  especially  in  summer;  the  summer- 
day  cloud.  See  cut  under  cloud1, 1. 

The  vapours  rolled  away,  studding  the  mountains  with 
small  flocks  of  white  wool-like  cumuli. 

IF.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  106. 
2.  In  anat.,  a heap  of  cells  surrounding  a ripe 
ovum  in  the  Graafian  follicle,  and  constituting 
the  discus  proligerus. 

cumyl  (kum'il),  n.  [<  L.  cum(inum),  cumin,  + 
-yl,  < Gr.  iily,  matter.]  The  hypothetical  radi- 
cal (CiqIIis)  of  a series  of  compounds  derived 
from  eymene. 

cumylic  (ku-mil'ik),  a.  [<  cumyl  + -ic.]  De- 
rived from  or  pertaining  to  cumyl Cumylic 

acid,  C10Hi202,  a monobasic  acid  which  crystallizes  in 
brilliant  prisms,  insoluble  in  water. 
cun1  (kun),  v.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
con 1,  can1. 

CUU2  (kun),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  con?. 

CUU3  (kun),  v.  t.  A variant  of  con3. 
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cunabula  (ku-nab'u-la),  n.  [L.,  neut.  pi.,  dim. 
of  curies,  f.  pi.,  a cradle.]  A cradle ; hence, 
birthplace  or  early  abode.  [Rare.] 

Leipzig  is  in  a peculiar  sense  the  cunabula  of  German 
socialism  and  spiritualism. 

G.  S.  Hall , German  Culture,  p.  74. 

cunabular  (ku-nab'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  cunabula, 
a cradle,  + -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cradle 
or  to  childhood. 

Cunantha  (ku-nan'tha),  n.  [NL.  (Haeckel, 
1879),  < L.  cunce,  a cradle,  nest,  + Gr.  avdog,  a 
flower.]  The  typical  genus  of  Cunanthints. 
Cunanthinae  (kh-nan-tM'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cu- 
nantha + -inai.]  A group  of  Trachymedusincs 
with  broad  pouch-shaped  radial  canals,  and 
with  otoporpa,  typified  by  the  genus  Cunantha. 
cunctationt  (kungk-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  cuncta- 
tio{n-),  contatio{n-),  delay,  < cunctari,  contari, 
delay  action,  hesitate.]  Delay;  cautious  slow- 
ness; deliberateness. 

Such  a kind  of  Cunctation , Advisedness,  and  Procrasti- 
nation, is  allowable  also  in  all  Councils  of  State  and  War. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  17. 
Festina  lente,  . . . celerity  should  always  be  contem- 
pered  with  cunctation.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vnlg.  Err.,  v.  2. 

cunctative  (kungk'ta-tiv),  a.  Cautiously  slow ; 
delaying ; deliberate.  [Rare.] 
cunctator  (kungk-ta'tor),  n.  [=  P.  cunctateur, 

< L.  cunctator,  a delayer,  lingerer  (famous  as  a 
surname  of  the  dictator  Quintus  Pabius  Maxi- 
mus), < cunctari,  delay : see  cunctation.]  One 
who  delays  or  lingers:  as,  Pabius  Cunctator 
(the  delayer).  [Rare.] 

Unwilling  to  discourage  such  cunctators. 

Hammond,  Works,  I.  494. 

CUUCtipotent  (kungk-tip'o-tent),  a.  [<  LL. 
cunctipoten(  t-)s,  all-powerful,  <!  L.  cunctus,  all, 
all  together  (eontr.  of  *cojunctus,  conjunctus,  join- 
ed together:  see  conjunct,  conjoint),  + poten{t-)s, 
powerful.]  All-powerful ; omnipotent.  [Rare.] 
0 true,  peculiar  vision 
Of  God  cunctipotent ! 

J.  M.  Neale,  tr.  of  Horse  Novissimse. 

cunctitenentf,  a.  [<  L.  cunctus,  all,  + tenen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  tenere,  hold : see  tenant.]  Possessing  all 
things. 

cundt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  variant  of  c on3. 

cunditt,  cunditht,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  con- 
duit1. 

cundurango  (kun-du-rang'go),  n.  [Nat.  Peruv., 

< cundur,  condor,  + ango,  vine.]  An  asclepia- 
daceous  woody  climber  of  Peru,  the  bark  of 
which  had  a brief  reputation  as  a cure  for  can- 
cer. It  is  a simple  aromatic  bitter.  The  plant  is  usually 
referred  to  Marsdenia  cundurango,  but  specimens  under 
cultivation  have  been  identified  as  belonging  to  the  genus 
Macroscepis.  It  is  probable  that  the  drug  is  obtained  from 
more  than  one  species.  Also  written  candurango. 

Cundy  (kun'di),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  conduit1. 
Brockett. 

CUneal  (ku'ne-al),  a.  [<  L.  cuneus,  a wedge : 
see  cuneus  and  cone.]  Wedge-shaped;  cunei- 
form ; specifically,  having 
the  character  of  a cuneus. 
cuneate,  cuneated  (ku'ne- 
at,  -a-ted),  a.  [<  L.  cunea- 
tus,  pp.  of  cuneare,  wedge, 
make  wedge-shaped,  < cune- 
us, a wedge:  see  cuneus.] 

Wedge-shaped ; broad  at 
one  end  and  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  other : properly 
applied  only  to  flat  bodies, 
surfaces,  or  marks : as,  a cu- 
neate leaf. 

cuneately  (ku'ne-at-li),  adv. 

In  the  form  of  a wedge. 

At  each  end  suddenly  cuneately  sharpened. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- Water  Algae,  p.  108. 

cuneatic  (ku-ne-at'ik),  a.  [<  cuneate  + -ic.] 
Same  as  cuneate.  [Rare.] 
cuneator  (ku'ne-a-tor),  n.  [ML.,  < cuneare, 
coin,  L.  make  wedge-shaped,  wedge,  < cuneus, 
a wedge : see  cuneus.]  An  official  formerly  in- 
trusted with  the  regulation  of  the  dies  used  in 
the  mints  in  England.  The  office  was  abolished 
with  the  abolition  of  the  provincial  mints. 

The  office  of  cuneator  was  one  of  great  importance  at  a 
time  when  there  existed  a multiplicity  of  mints. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  480. 

Cunei,  n.  Plural  of  cuneus. 
cuneiform  (ku'ne-  or  ku-ne'i-form),  a.  and  n. 
[Also  improp.  cimiform ; < NL.  cuneiformis,  < 
L.  cuneus,  a wedge,  + forma,  shape.]  I.  a.  1. 
Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a wedge ; cuneate. 
Specifically — (a)  Applied  to  the  wedge-shaped  or  arrow- 
headed  characters,  or  to  the  inscriptions  in  such  charac- 
ters, of  the  ancient  Mesopotamians  and  Persians.  See 
arrow-headed. 
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The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  this  period  [Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s] are  not  of  historical  import,  like  the  Assyrian, 
but  have  reference  only  to  the  building  works  of  the  king. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  88. 

( b ) In  entom.,  said  of  parts  or  joints  which  are  attached 
by  a thin  but  broad  base,  and  thicken  gradually  to  a sud- 
denly truncated  apex,  (c)  In  anat.,  applied  to  certain 
wedge-shaped  carpal  and  tarsal  bones.  See  phrases  below. 
2.  Occupied  with  or  versed  in  the  wedge- 
shaped  characters,  or  the  inscriptions  writ- 
ten in  them:  as,  “a  cuneiform  scholar,”  Sir  H. 

Rawlinson Cuneiform  bone,  in  anat . : (a)  A carpal 

bone  at  the  ulnar  side  of  the  proximal  row.  Also  called 
the  triquetrum  and  pyramidale,  from  its  shape  in  the 
human  subject.  See  cut  under  hand.  (6)  One  of  three 
bones  of  the  foot,  of  the  distal  row  of  tarsal  bones,  on  the 
inner  or  tibial  side,  in  relation  with  the  first  three  meta- 
tarsal bones.  The  cuneiform-bones  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  as  the  inner , middle,  and  outer,  or  the  ento- 
cuneiform,  mesocuneifonn,  and  ectocuneiform ; also  as 
the  entosphenoid,  mesosphenoid,  and  ectosphenoid.  In  the 
human  foot  they  are  wedged  in  between  the  scaphoid,  the 
cuboid,  and  the  heads  of  three  metatarsals,  and  fitted  to 
one  another  like  the  stones  of  an  arch.  These  bones  con- 
tribute much  to  the  elasticity  of  the  arch  of  the  instep. 
See  cut  under  foot. — Cuneiform  cartilage.  See  carti- 
lage.— Cuneiform  columns,  Burdach’s  columns  (wliich 
see,  under  column).—  Cuneiform  deformation  of  the 
Skull.  See  deformation.—  Cuneiform  palpi,  those  palpi 
in  which  the  last  joint  is  cuneiform.  — Cuneiform  tuber- 
cles, the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg. 

ii.  n.  A cuneiform  bone : as,  the  three  cunei- 
forms of  the  foot. 

cuneiforme  (ku//ne-i-f6r'me),  n. ; pi .cuneiformia 
(-mi-a).  [NL.,  neut.  (sc.  os,  bone)  of  cuneifor- 

mis : see  cuneiform.]  One  of  the  cuneiform 
bones  of  the  wrist  or  of  the  instep : more  fully 
called  os  cuneiforme,  plural  ossa  cuneiformia. 
The  three  tarsal  cuneiform  bones  are  distin- 
guished as  cuneiforme  internum,  medium,  and  ex- 
ternum. 

Cuneirostrest  (ku/,ne-i-ros'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< L.  cuneus,  a wedge,  + rostrum,  beak.]  In 
Blyth’s  system  of  classification  (1849),  a series 
or  superfamily  of  his  Picoides,  consisting  of  the 
woodpeckers,  honey-guides,  and  barbets:  op- 
posed to  Levirostres. 

cuneocuboid  (ku,/ne-6-ku'boicl),  a.  [<  cune- 
iform) + cuboid.]  "In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the 
cuneiform  bones  and  the  cuboides. 
cuneoscaphoid  (ku'ne-6-skaf'oid),  a.  [<  cune- 
iform) + scaphoid .]  In  anat.,  pertaining  to 
the  cuneiform  bones  and  the  scaphoid, 
cunette  (ku-net'),  n.  [F.,  < It.  cunetta,  by 
aph.  < dim.  lacunetta  of  lacuna,  ditch,  lagoon.] 
In  fort. : ( a ) A deep  trench  sunk  along  the 
middle  of  a dry  moat,  (ft)  A small  drain  dug 
aloug  the  middle  of  the  main  ditch,  to  receive 
the  surface-water  and  keep  the  ditch  dry. 
cuneus  (ku'ne-us),  n. ; pi.  cunei  (-i).  [NL.,  < 
L.  cuneus,  a wedge,  ML.  also  a corner,  angle, 
a stamp,  die,  > OF.  coin,  > E.  coin:  see  coin1. 
Hence  cuneate,  cuneiform,  etc.]  1.  In  anat.,  the 
triangular  lobule  on  the  median  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  bounded  by  the  parieto-occipital  and 
calcarine  fissures.  See  cerebrum. — 2.  In  entom., 
a triangular  part  of  the  liemielytrum  found  in 
certain  heteropterous  insects,  inserted  like  a 
wedge  on  the  outer  side  between  the  corium  and 
the  membrane.  It  is  generally  of  a more  or  less  cori- 
aceous consistence,  and  is  separated  from  the  corium  by  a 
flexible  suture.  Also  called  appendix. 

cuniculate  (ku-nik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  cuniculus,  a 
passage  underground,  a cavity,  < cuniculus,  a 
rabbit:  see  cuniculus.]  In  bot.,  traversed  by  a 
long  passage  open  at  one  end,  as  the  peduncle 
of  Tropwolum. 

cuniculi,  n.  Plural  of  cuniculus. 
cuniculoust  (ku-nik'u-lus),  a.  [ < L.  cunicu- 
losus,  abounding  in  caves.  See  cuniculus.]  Full 
of  holes,  like  a rabbit-warren.  [Rare.] 
cuniculus  (ku-nik'u-lus),  n. ; pi.  cuniculi  (-11). 
[L.,  also  cuniculum,  a canal,  cavity,  hole,  pit, 
mine,  an  underground  passage,  lit.  a (rabbit-) 
burrow,  < cuniculus,  a rabbit,  cony,  whence  ult. 
E.  cony,  q.  v.]  1.  In  archceol.,  a small  under- 
ground passage ; specifically,  one  of  the  under- 
ground drains  which  formed  a close  network 
throughout  the  Roman  Campagna  and  certain 
other  districts  of  Italy.  They  were  constructed  by  a 
race  that  was  dominant  before  the  age  of  Roman  suprem- 
acy, and  are  now  known  to  have  remedied  the  malarious 
character  of  those  regions,  which  has  returned  since  they 
were  choked  up. 

2.  [cap.']  [NL.]  A genus  of  lemmings,  of  the 
family  Muridai  and  subfamily  Arvicolince:  so 
called  because  the  animals  somewhat  resemble 
small  rabbits.  The  cranial  and  dental  characters  are 
diagnostic : there  are  no  obvious  external  ears,  the  feet 
and  tail  are  short  and  densely  furred,  the  pollex  is  rudi- 
mentary, and  the  two  middle  fore  claws  are  prodigiously 
enlarged,  and  often  duplicated  by  a secondary  deciduous 
growth  of  horny  substance.  C.  hudsonius  (or  torquatus) 
is  the  Hudson’s  Bay  lemming  or  hare-tailed  rat  of  arctic 
America,  Greenland,  or  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  old 
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world,  4 to  6 inches  long,  the  tail,  with  its  pencil  of  hairs, 
1 inch ; in  summer  the  pelage  is  dappled  with  chestnut- 
red,  black,  gray,  and  yellowish ; in  winter  it  is  pure  white. 
The  genus  was  founded  by  Wagler  in  1830. 

3.  In  med. , a burrow  of  an  itch-insect  in  the  skin. 
mini  form  (ku'ni-form),  a.  An  improper  form 
of  cuneiform. 

flvmila.  (ku-nl'la),  n.  [L.  cunila,  conila,  a plant, 
a species  of  Origanum .]  A labiate  genus  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  of  a single  species,  C. 
origanoides,  distinguished  by  the  hairy  throat 
of  the  calyx,  the  small  bilabiate  corolla  with 
spreading  lobes,  two  divergent  stamens,  and 
smooth  nutlets.  It  is  a gently  stimulant  aro- 
matic. It  is  known  as  American  dittany. 
CUningart.  »•  Same,  as  conyger. 
cunn  (kun),  n.  A local  Irish  name  of  the  pollan, 
Coregonus  pollan. 

CUnneH,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  can1. 
CUnne-4,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  con2, 
dinner  (kun'er),  n.  [Also  cornier : see  Conner3.] 
The  blue-perch,  Tautogolabrus  adspersus.  It  at- 
tains a length  sometimes  of  1C  inches ; it  has  about  18  dorsal 
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spines,  conical  teeth  in  several  rows,  serrate  preopercu- 
lum, and  scaly  cheeks  and  opercles.  It  is  found  most 
abundantly  about  rocks  in  salt  water.  Also  called  ber- 
gall,  chogset , nipper,  sea-perch , etc.  [New  England.] 

It  was  one  of  the  days  when,  in  spite  of  twitching  the 
line  and  using  all  the  tricks  we  could  think  of,  the  din- 
ners would  either  eat  our  bait  or  keep  away  altogether. 

S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  151. 

cunniet  (kun'i),  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cony. 
cunniegreaf,  n.  Same  as  conyger. 
cunning1  (kun'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  cunning , cun- 
nyng , connyng , kunnyngf  coning , conyng , etc.,  in 
form  and  use  the  verbal  noun  (not  found  in 
AS.)  of  cunnen , pres.  ind.  can , know  (cf.  Icel. 
kunnandiy  knowledge,  < kunna , know),  but  in 
form  and  partly  in  sense  as  if  < AS.  cunnung , 
trial,  test,  < cunnian , try,  test,  > E.  cun2,  con2. 
Cunning 1,  while  thus  the  verbal  noun,  associ- 
ated with  cunning^-,  the  ppr.,  of  can , know,  also 
includes  historically  the  verbal  noun  of  cun2, 
con2,  which  is  now  separated,  as  conning , in 
mod.  sense,  the  act  of  studying.]  If.  Know- 
ledge; learning;  special  knowledge:  sometimes 
implying  occult  or  magical  knowledge. 

A tree  of  kunnyng  of  good  and  yuel.  Wyclif , Gen.  ii.  9. 
That  alle  the  folke  that  ys  alyve 
Ne  han  the  kunnynge  to  dlscryve 
The  thinges  that  I herde  there. 

Chaucer , House  of  Fame,  1.  2056. 

I believe  that  all  these  three  persons  [in  the  Godhead] 
are  even  in  power,  and  in  cunning,  and  in  might,  full  of 
grace  and  of  all  goodness. 

Thrope,  Confession,  in  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs. 

2.  Practical  knowledge  or  experience;  skill; 
dexterity. 

If  I forget  thee,  O Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  5. 

3.  Practical  skill  employed  in  a secret  or  crafty 
manner ; craft ; artifice ; skilful  deceit. 

The  continual  habit  of  dissimulation  is  but  a weak  and 
sluggish  cunning,  and  not  greatly  politic. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  343. 

Nor  did  I use  an  engine  to  entrap 
His  life,  out  of  a slavish  fear  to  combat 
Youth,  strength,  or  cunning. 

Ford,  The  Broken  Heart,  v.  3. 

This  is  a trap,  isn’t  it  ? a nice  stroke  of  cunning,  hey  ? 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii  1. 

4.  Disposition  to  employ  one’s  skill  in  an  art- 
ful manner ; craftiness ; guile ; artifice. 

We  take  cunning  tor  a sinister  and  crooked  wisdom  ; and 
certainly  there  is  great  difference  between  a cunning  man 
and  a wise  man,  not  only  in  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point 
of  ability.  Bacon,  Cunning. 

5.  The  natural  wit  or  instincts  of  an  animal: 
as,  the  cunning  of  the  fox  or  hare.=syn.  3 and  4. 
Craft,  craftiness,  shrewdness,  subtlety,  finesse,  duplicity, 
intrigue,  guile. 

cunning*  (kun'ing),  a.  [<  ME.  cunning,  cun- 
nyng,  connyng,  conyng,  kunning , konnyng,  konyng, 
etc.,  also  in  earlier  (North.)  form  cunnand  (af- 
ter Icel.,  no  AS.  form  *cmnande  being  found) 
(=  MHG.  kunnend,  kiinnent,  G.  konnend  (as  adj. 
chiefly  dial.)  = Icel.  kunnandi,  knowing,  learn- 
ing, cunning);  prop.  ppr.  of  AS.  cunnan,  ME. 
cunnen  (=  OHG.  kunnan,  MHG.  kunnen,  kiinnen, 
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konnen,  G.  konnen  = Icel.  kunna),  pres.  ind.  can, 
know,  mod.  E.  can,  be  able : see  can1.  Cun- 
ning1, a.,  is  thus  the  orig.  ppr.  of  can1  (obs. 
forms  cun,  con)  in  its  orig.  sense  1 know.’  Cf. 
cunning1,  m.]  It.  Knowing ; having  knowledge ; 
learned;  having  or  concerned  with  special  or 
strange  knowledge,  and  hence  sometimes  with 
an  implication  of  magical  or  supernatural 
knowledge.  See  cunning-man,  cunning-woman. 

He  wil  . . . that  they  be  cunnand  in  his  seruiss. 

Metr.  Homilies,  p.  93. 

Though  I be  nought  all  cunning 
Upon  the  forme  of  this  writing. 

Gower,  Couf.  Amant.,  III.  83. 
She  did  impart. 

Upon  a certain  day, 

To  him  her  cunning  magic  art. 

The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  (Child’s  Ballads,  1. 85). 

2.  Having  knowledge  acquired  by  experience 
or  practice ; having  technical  knowledge  and 
manual  skill;  skilful ; dexterous.  [Now chiefly 
literary  and  somewhat  archaic.] 

Esau  was  a cunning  hunter.  Gen.  xxv.  27. 

Aholiab,  ...  an  engraver,  and  a cunning  workman,  and 
an  embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in  purple,  and  in  scarlet,  and 
fine  linen.  Ex.  xxxviii.  23. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  man  because  he  is  cunning  in  pro- 
curing food,  but  we  are  amazed  with  the  variety,  the  su- 
perfluity, the  immensity  of  human  talents. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iii. 

3.  Exhibiting  or  wrought  with  ingenuity ; skil- 
ful; curious;  ingenious. 

Apollo  was  god  of  shooting,  and  Author  of  cunning  play- 
ing  vpon  Instrumentes.  Ase'ham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  64. 
All  the  more  do  I admire 

Joints  of  cunning  workmanship. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  iv. 

4.  Characterized  by  or  exercising  crafty  inge- 
nuity; artfully  subtle  or  shrewd;  knowing  in 
guile;  guileful;  tricky. 

Oh  you’re  a cunning  boy,  and  taught  to  lie 
For  your  lord’s  credit ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  ii.  3. 

Hinder  them  [children],  as  much  as  may  be,  from  being 
cunning  ; which,  being  the  ape  of  wisdom,  is  the  most  dis- 
tant from  it  that  can  be.  Locke,  Education,  § 140. 

5.  Marked  by  crafty  ingenuity;  showing  shrewd- 
ness or  guile ; expressive  of  subtlety : as,  a cun- 
ning deception;  cunning  looks. 

Accounting  his  integrity  to  be  but  a cunning  face  of 
falsehood.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

O’er  his  face  there  spread  a cunning  grin. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  316. 

6.  Curiously  or  quaintly  attractive ; subtly  in- 
teresting; piquant:  commonly  used  of  some- 
thing small  or  young:  as,  the  cunning  ways  of 
a child  or  a pet  animal.  [U.  S.] 

As  a child  she  had  been  called  cunning,  in  the  popular 
American  use  of  the  word  when  applied  to  children  ; that 
is  to  say,  piquantly  interesting. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  i. 

= Syn.  4.  Cunning,  Artful,  Sly,  Subtle,  Shrewd , Tricky . 
Adroit,  Wily,  Crafty,  Intriguing,  sharp,  foxy.  All  these 
words  suggest  something  underhand  or  deceptive.  Cun- 
ning, literally  knowing,  and  especially  knowing  how,  now 
implies  a disposition  to  compass  one’s  ends  by  concealment; 
hence  we  speak  of  a fox-like  cunning.  Artful  indicates 
greater  ingenuity  and  ability,  the  latter,  however,  being 
of  a low  kind.  Sly  is  the  same  as  cunning , except  that  it 
is  more  vulgar  and  implies  less  ability.  (“A  col-fox,  ful 
of  sleigh  iniquity.”  Chaucer , Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  1.  395.) 
(“  Envy  works  in  a sly,  imperceptible  manner.”  ITuffs.) 
Subtle  implies  concealment,  like  cunning , but  also  a mark- 
ed ability  and  the  power  to  work  out  one’s  plans  without 
being  suspected ; hence,  while  cunning  is  applicable  to 
brutes,  subtle  is  too  high  a word  for  that,  except  by  figu- 
rative use.  The  rabbit  is  cunning  enough  to  hide  from  the 
dog ; Mephistopheles  is  subtle.  (For  the  favorable  mean- 
ings of  subtle,  see  astute.  For  the  good  senses  of  shrewd, 
see  acute.)  In  its  unfavorable  aspects  shrewd  implies 
a penetration  and  judgment  that  are  somewhat  narrow 
and  worldly-wise,  too  much  so  to  deserve  the  name  of 
sagacity  or  wisdom.  (See  astute.)  Tricky  is  especially  a 
word  of  action ; it  expresses  the  character  and  conduct  of 
one  who  gets  the  confidence  of  others  only  to  abuse  it  by 
acts  of  selfishness,  especially  cheating.  Adroit,  in  a bad 
sense,  expresses  a ready  and  skilful  use  of  trickery,  or  fa- 
cility in  performing  and  escaping  detection  of  reprehen- 
sible acts.  (See  adroit.)  Wily  is  appropriate  where  a per- 
son is  viewed  as  an  opponent  in  real  or  figurative  war- 
fare, against  whom  wiles  or  stratagems  are  employed : a 
wily  adversary  is  one  who  is  full  of  such  devices ; a icily 
politician  is  one  who  is  notably  given  to  advancing  party 
interests  by  leading  the  opposite  side  to  commit  blun- 
ders, etc.  A crafty  man  has  less  ability  than  a subtle 
man,  and  works  more  by  deception  or  knavery  than  the 
shrewd  man;  he  is  more  active  than  the  cunning  man, 
and  more  steadily  active  than  the  sly  man  ; he  is  on  the 
moral  level  of  the  trickish  man.  Intriguing  is  applied 
where  the  plots  are  secret  arrangements  made  with 
others,  perhaps  against  a third  party,  and  especially  of  a 
complicated  character. 

cunning2  (kun'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  connyngy  coning y 
conyng , var.  of  cony , conig , etc.,  whence  mod.  E. 
comjy  coney , q.  v.  The  form  cunning  remains  in 
mod.  use  only  as  applied  to  the  lamprey,  and 
in  the  proper  names  Cunningham,  Conyngham, 


cup 

Coning tonf  etc.  See  cony.']  If.  A variant  of 
cony. — 2.  The  river-lamprey.  [Local,  Eng.] 
cunningairef,  n.  Same  as  conyger. 
Cunninghamia  (kun-ing-ham'i-a),  n.  [For  R. 
Cunningham , an  English  physician  in  China.] 
A name  substituted  in  1826  for  Belis,  a 
genus  of  coniferous  trees  resembling  in  their 
stiff,  pungent,  linear-lanceolate  leaves  the 
Araucaria , but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Sequoia 
of  California.  The  wood  of  the  only  species, 
B.  lanceolatay  a native  of  China,  is  used  espe- 
cially for  tea-chests  and  coffins, 
cunningheadt,  n.  [ME.  connyngliede ; < cun- 
ningly + - head .]  Cunning;  knowledge;  un- 
derstanding. 

Barayne  is  my  soul,  fauting  [lacking]  connynghede. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  1.  5. 

cunningly  (kun'ing-li),  adv.  1.  Skilfully;  clev- 
erly; artistically. 

A stately  Pallace  built  of  squared  bricke, 

Which  cunningly  was  without  morter  laid. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  4. 
And  there  is  the  best  armour  made  in  all  the  East,  of 
Iron  and  steele,  cunningly  tempered  with  the  iuice  of  cer- 
taine  herbes.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  385. 

We  have  a privilege  of  nature  to  shiver  before  a painted 
flame,  how  cunningly  soever  the  colors  be  laid  on. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  369. 

2f.  Shrewdly;  wisely. 

WThere  euer  this  barne  has  bene 

That  carpys  thus  conandly.  York  Plays,  p.  162. 

3.  Artfully ; craftily ; with  subtlety ; with 
fraudulent  contrivance. 

We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables. 

2 Pet.  i.  16. 

4.  Prettily;  attractively;  piquantly.  [U.  S.] 
cunning-mant  (kun'ing-man),  n.  A man  who 

is  reputed  or  pretends  to  have  special  or  oc- 
cult knowledge  or  skill ; especially,  one  who 
pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach  how  to  re- 
cover stolen  or  lost  goods. 

Do  ye  not  think  me  a cunning  Man , that  of  an  old 
Bishop  can  make  a young  Earl  ? Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  62. 

The  cunning-men  in  Cow-lane  . . . have  told  her  her 
fortune.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

The  lady  . . . paid  me  much  above  the  usual  fee,  as  a 
cunning-man,  to  find  her  stolen  goods. 

Steele , Tatler,  No.  245. 

cunningness  (kun'ing-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  cunning. 

cunning-womant  (kun'ing-wum//an),  n.  A fe- 
male fortune-teller.  See  cunning-man. 

Dancer.  I am  buying  of  an  office,  sir,  and  to  that  pur- 
pose I would  fain  learn  to  dissemble  cunningly. 

For.  Do  you  come  to  me  for  that  ? you  should  rather 
have  gone  to  a cunning  woman. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv.  2. 
And  then  her  going  in  disguise  to  that  conjurer,  and 
this  cunning  woman ! B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  ii.  1. 

cunnyf,  n.  See  cony. 

cunnycatcht,  cunnycatchert,  etc.  See  cony- 
catch,  etc. 

Cunonia  (ku-no'ni-a),  «.  [NL.,  named  in  honor 
of  J.  C.  Cuno,  a German  botanist  of  the  18th 
century.]  A small  genus  of  plants  of  the 


family  Cunoniacese.  One  species  is  found  in  South 
Africa,  and  there  are  five  in  New  Caledonia.  They  are  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  compound  leaves  and  dense  racemes 
of  small  white  flowers.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning. 

cuntakt,  n-  See  conteck. 

CUIlt-line  (kuntTIn  or  -lin),  n.  Same  as  cont-line. 
cuntryet,  cuntret,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  country. 
Cuon  (kb.' on),  n.  A less  proper  form  of  Cyoifl. 
cup  (kup),  n.  [<  ME.  cup,  cuppe,  also  coppe, 
*<  AS.  cuppe  (not  *cuppa),  ONorth.  copp,  a cup, 
= D.  kop  = MLG.  kop,  koppe,  LG.  kop  = OHG. 
choph,  chuph,  MHG.  koph,  kopf,  a cup,  = Icel. 
koppr  = Sw.  kopp  = Dan.  kop  = OF.  cupe, 
cope,  coupe,  F.  coupe  (>  ME.  also  coupe,  cowpe: 


cup 
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Cup  of  assiiy.  See  assay.—  Cup  o’  sneeze,  a pinch  of 
snuff.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — In  his  cups,  intoxicated  ; 

tipsy.  ’ ’ 

As  Alexander  killed 
and  his  cups. 


see  coup3,  noupet)  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  copa  = It.  coppa, 
coppo,  a cup,  < ML.  copa,  coppa,  cupa,  cuppa,  a 
cup,  drinking-vessel,  L.  cupa,  a tub,  cask,  tun, 
vat,  etc.,  = OBulg.  cupa,  a cup;  cf.  Gr.  uv- 
-caaov,  a cup,  kvttt]  (a  hollow),  a kind  of  ship, 
a hole,  Skt.  kupa,  a pit,  well,  hollow. 

The  forms  have  been  to  some  extent  confused 
with  those  of  copl,  the  head,  top  (=  D.  hop  = 

G.  kopf,  etc.):  see  copl.]  1.  A small  vessel 
used  to  contain  liquids  generally ; a drinking- 
a chalice.  The  name  is  commonly  given  spe- 
cifically to  a drinking-vessel  smaller  at  the  base  than  at 
the  top,  without  a stem  and  foot,  and  with  or  without  a 
handle  or  handles.  See  glass,  goblet,  mug.  .sual  indulgence. 

UhSpredus  stonylrett  C(WS  °( Iyne  soId  8arnyshed  over  C11P  0™P),  «.  1 pret.  and  pp. 


Cuphea 

.Oil);  like  a gulf  it  [the  belly]  did  remain 
midst  o’  the  body,  idle  and  unactive, 

Still  cupboarding  the  viand.  Shah.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 


Standing  cup,  a large  ana  usuaiiy  ornamental  arinKing- 
vessel  (see  hanap)  made  especially  for  the  decoration  of  a 
dresser  or  cupboard. — To  crush  a cup.  See  crush.  — To 

drain  the  cup  to  the  bottom,  or  to  the  dregs,  (a)  To 

endure  misfortune  to  the  loof  ov«-t.a.vau„  . 


a — i i ■ syvj  J-.  xv  wiauiue. — «c. 

A coral  polypidom  of  which  the  whole  mass  is 
cup-shaped,  as  in  the  family  Cyathophyllidce. 


uxoiu  uie  cup  to  me  Dottom,  or  to  the  dregs,  (a)  To  ^up-saapea,  as  n _ 

endure  misfortune  to  the  last  extremity  ; experience  the  CUpee  (ku-pe'h  n.  A head-d'rosq  nf 
utmost  force  of  a calamity.  (6)  To  pursue  sensual  nlea-  ote  i i neau  aress  Ot  lace,  gauze, 

sures  recklessly ; sound  the  depths  of  vice,  or  of  a particu-  ?tC*>  having  lappets  hanging  down  beside  the 
lar  form  of  indulgence.— To  present  the  cup  to  one’s  .c®*  was  worn  at  the  beginning  of  the 

lips,  (a)  To  try  to  force  one  into  a desperate  action  or  eighteenth  century,  and  preceded  the  tall 

1 nOSlt.lOn  l/il  Tn  itllliro  nno  intn  3.  " ' *■ 


with  precius  stonys. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  11. 

Look  n°t  thou  upon  the  wine  wben  it  is  red,  when  it 
giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup.  Prov.  xxiii.  31. 

Specifically — 2.  That  part  of  a drinking-cup 
or  similar  vessel  which  contains  the  liquid,  as 
distinguished  from  the  stem  and  foot  when 
these  are  present. — 3.  Eccles.,  the  chalice  from 
which  the  wine  is  dispensed  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  supper.— 4.  A cup-shaped  or  other 
vessel  of  precious  metal,  or  by  extension  any 
elaborately  wrought  piece  of  plate,  offered  as 
a prize  to  be  contended  for  in  yacht-  and  horse- 
racing and  other  sports. 

King  has  bought  seven  horses  successively,  for  which 
he  has  given  11,300  guineas,  principally  to  win  the  cup  at 
Ascot,  which  he  has  never  accomplished. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  June  24,  1829. 

5.  leap.]  The  constellation  Crater. — 6.  Some- 
thing formed  like  a cup : as,  the  cup  of  an  acorn, 
of  a flower,  etc. 

The  cowslip’s  golden  cup  no  more  I see. 

Shenstone,  Elegies,  viii. 

Specifically — (a)  I nbot.:  (1)  The  concave  fruiting  body  of 
angiocarpous  lichens  and  discomycetous  fungi:  same  as 
aiscocarp  and  apothecium.  (2)  The  peridiuin  of  a cluster- 
cup  fungus,  jEcidium.  (b)  In  golfing,  a small  cavity  or 
hole  m the  course,  probably  made  by  the  stroke  of  a pre- 
vious player.  Jamieson.  iurnace-gases,  when  these,  as  is  usua! 

7.  In  steam-boilers,  one  of  a series  of  depres-  case,  are  taken  off  for  heating  purposes, 
sions  or  domes  used  to  increase  the  amount  of  cup-and-saucer  (kup'and-sa'ser),  a.  Shaped 
heating  surface.  — 8.  A cupping-glass.  ^ ~ * y 

For  the  flux,  there  is  no  better  medicine  than  the  cuv 
used  two  or  three  times. 

Winthrop , Hist.  New  England,  I.  474. 

9.  A small  vessel  of  determinate  size  for  re- 
ceiving the  blood  during  venesection,  it  has 
usually  contained  about  four  ounces.  A bleeding  of  two 
cups  is  consequently  one  of  eight  ounces.  Dunglison. 

10.  The  quantity  contained  in  a cup;  the  con- 
tents of  a cup:  as,  a cup  of  tea 


• * ■c  ' ...  J jiiiaj  a uesperate  action  oi 

painful  position,  (b)  To  allure  one  into  dissipation  or  sen 
sual  indulgence. 

w cupped,  ppr.  cup- 

pmg.  [<  cup,  n.~\  I.  trans.  If.  To  supply  with 
cups,  as  of  liquor. 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  . . . 

Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round, 
o.  rn  . , . Shak.,  A.  and  C.,  ii.  7 (song). 

2f.  To  make  drunk. 

At  night  with  one  that  had  bin  shrieve  I sup’d 
Well  entertain’d  I was,  and  halfe  well  cup'd. 

John  Taylor , Works  (1650). 
3.  To  bleed  by  means  of  cupping-glasses;  per- 
form the  operation  of  cupping  upon. 

Him,  the  damn'd  doctors  and  his  friends  immur’d ; 

They  bled,  they  cupp'd , they  purged ; in  short  they  cur'd. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  193. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  drink. 

..  T1?e Jori?eF  is  not  more  thirsty  after  his  cuppinq  than 
the  latter  is  hungry  after  his  devouring. 

Rev.  T.  Adams , Works,  I.  484. 
2.  To  perform  the  operation  of  cupping:  as,  to 
cup  for  inflammation.— 3.  In  golfing , to  hit  or 
break  the  ground  with  the  club  when  striking 
the  ball.  Jamieson. 

cup-and-cone  (kup'and-kon'),  n.  In  metal., 
an  arrangement  at  the  mouth  of  a ” “ 


^.commode. 

cupel  (ku'pel  or  kup'el),  n.  [Also  written  cup- 
pel,  cupple,  and  coppel , copple  (now  commonly 
cupel , based  directly  upon  the  ML.  form) ; < F. 
coupelle  = Sp.  copela  = Pg.  copella,  copelha  = 
It.  coppella , \ ML.  cupella , a little  cup,  a little 
tun,  dim.  of  cupa , cup,  L.  cupa , a tun  (>  cupella, 
a small  cask) : see  cup.]  In  metal. , a small  ves- 
sel made  of  pulverized  bone-earth,  in  the  form 
of  a frustum  of  a cone,  with  a cavity  in  the 
larger  end,  in  which  lead  containing  gold  and 
silver  is  cupeled.  See  cupellation.  in  assaying 
with  the  cupel  the  lead  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  bone- 
ash  into  which  it  sinks. 

The  stuff  whereof  cuppcls  are  made,  which  they  put 
into  furnaces,  upon  which  fire  worketh  not. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 


Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is 
1 devik  Shak. , Othello,  ii.  3. 

And  now  let’s  go  to  an  honest  alehouse,  where  we  mav 
have  a cup  of  good  barley  wine. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  60. 

'Tis  a little  thing 

To  give  a cup  of  water.  Talfourd,  Ion,  i.  2.  ‘6  ° 

11.  Suffering  to  be  endured;  evil  which  falls  to  cuPb°ard  (kub'erd) 

one’s  lot ; portion : from  the  idea  of  a hitter  or  cu»boord-  cunbord.  o 
poisonous  draught  from  a cup. 

O my  J ather,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me-  Mat.  xxvi.  39. 

Welcome  tile  sour  cup  ot  prosperity  I Affliction  may  one 
day  smile  again.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,i.  1 


like  a cup  and  its  saucer  taken  together.— cud- 
and-saucer  limpet,  a shell  of  the 
genus  Calyptrcea:  so  named  be- 
cause the  limpet-like  shell  has  a 
cup-like  process  in  the  interior. 

cup-anvil  (kup'an"vil),  n. 

In  a metallic  cartridge,  a 
cup-shaped  piece  placed  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  head  to 
• strengthen  it. 
cup-bearer  (kup'bar"er),  n.  1.  An  attendant 
at  a feast  who  conveys  wine  or  other  liquors 
to  the  guests.— 2.  Formerly,  an  officer  of  the 
household  of  a prince  or  noble,  who  tasted  the 
wine  before  handing  it  to  his  master. 

For  I was  the  king's  cupbearer.  Hell.  i.  11. 

— — - v „ n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 

cupboord,  cupbord,  often  spelled  cubbord,  some- 
times cobcrd,  to  suit  the  pron. ; ME.  cupbord, 
copebord,  < cup,  cuppe,  cup,  + bord,  board.] 
1.  Originally,  a table  on  which  cups  and  other 
vessels,  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  earthenware,  for 
household  use  or  ornament,  were  kept  or  dis- 


ua,  binue  again.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  i.  nousenoid  use  or  ornament,  were  kept  or  dig-  abiv  b a i a ■ a 

12.  Adrinkmadeofwine,generallyieed, sweet-  la*er;  atable  with  shelves,  a sideboard,  cupful  (kup'fhnm».WO°r<  cud 

ened,  and  flavored  according  to  many  different  buffet,  or  cabinet,  open  or  closed,  used  for  such  ouantitv  that,  iion'r,  iLi,n. . 


- — — gcii.ci.anij  iuvu,  Bweei- 

ened,  and  flavored  according  to  many  different 
receipts,  and  sometimes  containing  many  in- 
gredients. The  different  varieties  are  named 
from  the  chief  ingredient,  as  claret-cup,  cham- 
pagne-cup, etc.— 13.  pi.  The  drinking  of  in- 
toxicating liquors;  a drinking-bout;  intoxica- 
tion. 

Another  sort  sitteth  upon  their  ale  benches,  and  there 
among  their  cups  they  give  judgment  of  the  wits  of  writ- 
ers. Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  Ded.  to  Peter  Giles,  p.  14. 

Thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  718. 

The  Jolly  prince,  shrewd,  selfish,  scheming,  loving  his 
cups  and  his  ease  (I  think  his  good-humour  makes  the 
tragedy  but  darker).  „ 

Thackeray,  Four  Georges,  i.  21. 
Circe’s  cup,  the  enchanted  draught  of  the  sorceress  Circe* 
effect*  an^kin8  that  produces  a delirious  or  transforming 

I think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 
Class  cup.  See  class. — Coin-cup.  See  coini. — Crowned 
cup.  See  crowned.  Crown  of  cups.  See  couronne  des 
tasses,  under  couronne.—  Cup  and  baU,  a toy  of  very  ear- 
ly origin,  consisting  of  a cup  at  the  extremity  of  a handle 
thpW£\Ciha  baH,ls  at,tached  by  a cord.  The  player  tosses 
vS.nb?I\UF’  a£d  seeks  t°  catch  it  in  the  cup.— Cup-and- 
Jw  ; in\  _8ame  as  ball-and-socket  joint  (which  see,  un- 
SJL: *?i/TCuP  and  can,  familiar  companions  : the  can 

S8tw’fr-vessel  “ut  ?f  which  the  cup  is  filled,  and 
vnus  the  two  being  constantly  associated. 

You  boasting  tell  us  where  you  din'd, 

And  how  his  lordship  was  so  kind  : 

Swear  he's  a most  facetious  man, 

lhat  you  and  he  are  cup  and  can.  Swift . 


Ae  i 7 ; ou.v3A  vco,  a UUdI  U.. 

buffet,  or  cabinet,  open  or  closed,  used  for  such 
purpose ; in  modern  use,  generally,  a series  of 
shelves,  inclosed  or  placed  in  a closet,  for  keep- 
ing cups,  dishes,  and  other  table-ware,  a cup- 
board of  large  size  and  lavish  ornament,  in  the  second 
form  was  called  a court-cupboard,  and  was  especially  in- 
tended for  the  disnlav  nf  nlnfp  Tixio  


cupel  (ku'pel),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cupeled, 
cupelled,  ppr.  cupeling,  cupelling.  [<  cupel, ».] 
To  perform  the  process  of  cupellation  upon. 

. Thes.e  [silver  and  alloyed  gold]  are  wrapped  together 
in  a piece  of  sheet  lead,  and  cupelled  or  melted  in  a po- 
rous crucible  called  a cupel. 

Wheatley  and  Delamotte,  Ai  t Work  in  Gold  and  Silver,  p.  8. 

cupel-dust  (ku'pel-dust),  n.  Powder  used  in 
u mtrai.,  purifying  metals.  Also  copplc-dust. 
blast-fur-  cupellate  (ku'pe-lat),  v.  t.  [<  cupel  + -ufe2.] 
” ' To  cupel.  [Rare.] 

[<  cupellate  + 

. F — „„„  silver  from  lead 

by  treatment  in  a cupeling-fumaee  or  in  a cu- 
pel.  The  process  depends  upon  the  property  possessed 
by  lead  of  becoming  oxidized  when  strongly  heated,  while 
the  precious  metals  are  not  so  affected.  The  melted 
lead,  becoming  oxidized,  forms  litharge,  which  collects  on 
the  surface  and  flows  toward  the  edges  of  the  metallic 
mass,  whence  it  is  removed,  the  silver  remaining  in  the 
forni  of  a metallic  disk  if  the  operation  is  on  a large-scale 
as  in  the  process  of  working  argentiferous  lead  in  the 
cupellatmn-fumace,  or  in  that  of  a small  rounded  globule 
or  button  if  the  cupel  is  used  (see  cupel),  as  is  commonly 
. , . done  in  assaying  silver  ore. 

Cup-and-saucer  Limpet  /'t_,  _ _ _ /i  - / - \ r-vrx  ✓-n  . . 

( Calyptrcea  equestris).  Cupes  (ku  pez),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1801),  < 

(?)  L.  cupes,  cuppes,  fond  of  delicacies,  dainty, 
connected  with  cupedo,  cuppedo,  a tidbit,  deli- 
cacy, orig.  = cupido,  desire : see  Cupid.}  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Cvpesidcc.  C.  lobi- 
ceps  is  a North  American  species. 

Cupesidse  (ku-pes'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cupes 
+ -idle.]  A family  of  serrieom  Coleoptera  or 
beetles.  The  ventral  segments  are  free ; the  tarsi  are 
flve-jomted ; the  first  ventral  segment  is  not  elongated  • 
the  hind  coxi®  are  sulcate  for  the  reception  of  the  thighs ; 
the  front  coxa  is  transverse ; the  onycliium  is  small  or 
wanting;  the  head  is  constricted  behind;  and  the  eyes 
are  smooth.  The  family  comprises  only  the  three  genera 
Cupes,  Priacma,  and  Omma,  and  the  few  species  known 
are  somber-colored  beetles  of  medium  size,  which  prob- 
ably  breed  in  decaying  wood. 

+ -ful,  2.]  The 


sented  by  the  modern  sideboard 
and  a closet  below. 


— X \ L j 7 • > • L X ■ -J  tec,  Cj.J  A HO 

quantity  that  a cup  holds;  the  contents  of  a 
cup. 

Thane  cho  wente  to  the  welle  by  the  wode  enis, 
lhat  alle  welly de  of  wyne,  and  wonderliche  rynnes ; 
•Kaughte  up  a coppe-fulle,  and  co verde  it  faire. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3379. 


- — ,»  ' a 

tended  for  the  dispiay  of  plate,  etc.  This  form  is  repre-  „ 

1,  with  open  shelves  above  cup-gall  (kup  gal),  n.  A singular  kind  of  gall 

fmind  AT,  +!-»/-»  InATrrv-  - c*  ii  -1  -i  ' 


The  kyngez  cope-borde  was  closed  in  silver. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  206. 

2.  A similar  sideboard,  cabinet,  or  closet  of 
shelves  for  the  keeping  of  provisions  about  to 
be  used.  Such  a cupboard  was  formerly  called  specifi- 
a livery -cupboard,  and  in  it  was  placed  the  ration, 
called  livery,  allowed  to  each  member  of  the  household. 

Going  to  a corner  cupboard,  high  up  in  the  wall,  he 
pin  lea  a key  out  of  his  pocket,  and  unlocked  his  little 
store  of  wine,  and  cake,  and  spirits. 

Mrs.  GasJcell,  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  iii. 
Hence  3.  The  set  or  collection  of  silver  or 
gold  plate,  fine  glass,  decorated  ceramic  ware, 
etc.,  usually  kept  in  a cupboard.  Compare  cre- 
dence, 4. 

There  was  also  a Cupbord  of  plate,  most  sumptuous  and 
ncn‘  Hakluyt’s  Voyages , I.  313. 

Cupboard  love,  interested  attachment. 

A cupboard  love  is  seldom  true, 

A love  sincere  is  found  in  few.  Poor  Robin. 

cupboardt  (kub'erd),  v.  t.  [<  cupboard,  ».]  To 
gather  as  into  a cupboard ; hoard  up. 


\ n.  -a  singular  Kinu  oi  gau 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  some  other 
trees,  of  the  figure  of  a cup,  or  a drinking-glass 
without  its  foot,  adhering  by  its  point  or  apex 
to  the  leaf,  and  containing  the  larva  of  a small 
fly.  The  insect  which  makes 
cup-galls  is  Cecidomyia  pocu- 
lum. 

cup-guard  (kup'gard),  n.  A 
sword-guard  in  which  the 
hand  is  protected  by  a hollow 
metal  cup  opening  toward 
the  hand.  It  usually  sur- 
rounds the  blade  beyond  and 
outside  of  the  cross-guard. 

See  hilt. 

Cuphea  (ku'fe-a),  n.  [NL., 
with  reference  to  the  gibbous 
base  of  the  calyx,  < Gr.  uv<j>oc, 
a bump.]  A name  for  Parsorb- 
sia,  an  American  genus  of 
Lythracese,  herbs  or  shrubs, 
chiefly  tropical,  but  with  three  species  in  the 
UnitedStates.  Many  have  bright-colored  flowers, ’and 


Flowering  Branch  of 
Cuphea  lanceolata. 


Cuphea 
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“mfofS'S.''  COmmon  in  Breenhouae9  ,mder  the  cup-land  (kup'land),  n.  In  British  India,  the 


Cuphic,  a.  and  n.  See  Cufic. 
cup-hilted  (kup'hiFted),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
cup-guard,  as  a sword.  See  cup-guard. 

Cupid  (ku'pid),  n.  [<  L.  Cupido,  personification 

of  cupido  ( cu - 


depressed  land  along  the  rivers;  the  river- 
hanks. 


Cupid. — Vatican  Museum,  Rome. 


. . out  wings,  intro- 

duced, sometimes  in  considerable  number,  as  a motive  of 
decoration,  and  with  little  or  no  mythological  allusion. 

The  seal  was  Cupid  bent  above  a scroll, 

And  o’er  his  head  Uranian  Venus  hung, 

And  raised  the  blinding  bandage  from  his  eyes. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  1. 

To  look  for  Cupids  in  the  eyes.  Same  as  to  look 
babies,  etc.  (which  see,  under  baby,  n.}  3). 

The  Naiads,  sitting  near  upon  the  aged  rocks, 

Are  busied  with  their  combs,  to  braid  his  verdant  locks, 
While  in  their  crystal  eyes  he  doth  for  Cupids  look. 

Drayton , Polyolbion,  ii.  862. 

cupidity  (ku-pid'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  cupidite  = Pr. 
cupiditat  = It.  cupiditd,  < L.  cupulita(t-)s,  de- 
sire, covetousness,  < cupidus,  desirous,  < cupere, 
desire:  see  covet.']  1.  An  eager  desire  to  pos- 
sess something ; inordinate  desire ; immoderate 
craving,  especially  for  wealth  or  power ; greed. 

No  property  is  secure  when  it  becomes  large  enough  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  indigent  power.  Burke. 

Many  articles  that  might  have  aroused  the  cupidity  of 
unambitious  thieves.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  193. 

2.  Specifically,  sexual  love.  [Rare.] 

hove,  as  it  is  called  by  boys  and  girls,  shall  ever  be  the 
subject  of  my  ridicule,  . . . villainous  cupidity! 

Richardson , Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  105. 

= Syn.  1.  Covetousness,  Cupidity,  etc.  (see  avarice),  crav- 
ing, hankering,  grasping,  lust  for  wealth,  etc. 
cupidone  (ku'pi-don),  n.  [F.,  < Cupidon,  < L. 


cup-leather  (kup'leTH//er),  n.  Apiece  of  leather 
fastened  around  the  plunger  or  "bucket  of  a 
pump.  For  a bucket  it  is  sleeve-shaped,  and 
for  a plunger  it  is  made  with  a solid  bottom. 
E.  It.  Knight. 

cup-lichen  (kup'IVken),  n.  A lichen  having  a 
goblet-shaped  podetium,  as  Cladonia  pyxidata, 
or  a cup-shaped  or  saucer-shaped  apothecium, 
as  Lecanora  tartarea.  Also  called  cup-moss. 
See  cut  under  cudbear. 

CUpman  (kup'man),  n. ; pi.  cupmen  (-men).  [< 
cup  + man.]  A boon  companion;  a fellow- 
reveler.  [Rare.] 

“ Oh,  a friend  of  mine ! a brother  cupman,”  . . . said 
Burbo,  carelessly.  Bulwer,  Last  Bays  of  Pompeii,  ii.  1. 

cupmealt,  adv.  [<  MB.  cupmel,  cuppemele;  < 
cup  + meal.]  A cupful  at  a time;  cup  by  cup. 
A galoun  [of  ale]  for  a grote  god  wote,  no  lesse  ; 

And  git  it  cam  in  cupmel.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  225. 

and  is  often  spoken  cup-moss  (kup'mds),  n.  [<  cup  + mossL] 

?niaiS„dhnTurWlnd’  as  cup-lichen. 
folded.  The  name  1 ■»  . . 

is  often  given  in  art  cup-musnroom  (kup  muslrrom),  n.  See  musli- 
to  figures  of  cliil-  room. 

cupola  (ku'po-la), ».  [=  F.  coupole  = Sp.cupula 


piditi-),  desire, 
passion,  < cu- 
pere, desire : 
see  covet.]  In 
j Horn,  myth.,  the 
god  of  love, 
identified  with 
the  Greek  Eros, 
the  son  of  Her- 
mes (Mercury) 
and  Aphrodite 
(Venus).  He  is 
generally  repre- 
sented as  a beauti- 
ful boy  with  wings, 
carrying  a bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows, 


Cupressus 

vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied 
swells  up  into  the  glass.  Where  the  object  is  blood-let- 
ting there  is  inside  the  cupping-glass  an  apparatus  called 
a scarificator,  furnished  with  fine  lancets  operated  by  a 
spring  or  trigger,  by  which  the  skin  is  cut.  or  the  skin  is 
cut  by  a similar  instrument  before  the  cupping-glass  is 
used.  Various  forms  of  cupping-instruments  are  used. 

Still  at  their  books,  they  will  not  be  pull’d  off ; 

They  stick  like  cupping-glasses. 

Fletcher  ( and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  2. 

cupping-houset  (kup'ing-hous),  n.  [<  cupping, 
verbal  n.  (with  reference  to  the  cup  that  inebri- 
ates), + house.]  A tavern. 

How  many  of  these  madmen  . . . lavish  out  their  short 
times  in  . . . playing,  dicing,  drinking,  feasting,  beasting ; 
a cupping-house,  a vaulting-house,  a gaming-house,  share 
their  means,  lives,  souls.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  277. 

cupping-machine  (kup'ing-ma-shen''/),  n.  The 
first  machine  used  in  the  process  of  making 
metallic  cartridge-eases.  It  consists  of  two  stamps 
or  dies,  one  working  within  the  other.  The  outer  one  cuts 
the  copper  blank  and  the  next  puils  it  into  the  shape  of  a 
cup,  preparing  it  fur  drawing  in  other  machines.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

csotvia  cuPPing-tool  (kup'ing-tol),  n.  A cup-shaped 
“me  blacksmiths’  swage. 

cup-plant  (kup 'plant),  n.  The  Sil- 
phium  pcrfoliatum,  a tall,  stout  com- 
posite of  the  United  States,  with  a 
square  stem  and  large  opposite  leaves, 
the  upper  pairs  connate  at  the  base 
and  forming  a cup-like  cavity.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  yellow, 
cuppules  (kup'ulz),  n.pl.  In  her. , bars- 
gemel.  See  gemel. 

cup-purse  (kup'pers),  n.  A long  net- 
ted purse  one  or  both  ends  of  which 
are  wrought  upon  a cup-formed  mold 
to  give  it  shape. 


= Pg.  cupula,  "cupola  = D.  koepel  = G.  Dan. 
kuppel  = Sw.  kupol,  < It.  cupola,  a dome,  < LL. 
cupula,  dim.  of  L.  cupa,  a tub,  cask,  ML.  cupa,  It. 
coppa,  etc.,  a cup:  see  cup.]  1.  In  arch.,  a 
vault,  either  hemispherical  or  produced  by  the 
revolution  about  its  axis  of  two  curves  inter- 
secting at  the  apex,  or  by  a semi-ellipse  cover- 
ing a circular  or  polygonal  area,  and  supported 
either  upon  four  arches  or  upon  solid  walls. 

The  Italian  word  signifies  a hemispherical  roof  which  - ,,  r.  . _ 

covers  a circular  building,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  or  CUPP3(  (kup  l),  n.  [Appar.  < . coupe,  cut : see 


the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli.  Most  modern  cupolas  are 
semi-elliptical,  cut  through  their  shortest  diameter  ; but 
the  greater  number  of  ancient  cupolas  were  hemispherical. 
In  colloquial  use,  the  cupola  is  often  considered  as  a di- 
minutive dome,  or  the  name  is  specifically  applied  to  a 
small  structure  rising  above  a roof  and  often  having  the 
character  of  a tower  or  lantern,  and  in  no  sense  that  of  a 
dome. 

2.  The  round  top  of  any  structure,  as  of  a fur- 
nace ; the  structure  itself.  See  cupola-furnace. 
Specifically—  3.  In  fort.,  a turning  platform  on 
which  is  mounted  one  or  apair  of  guns  covered 
by  a dome-shaped  armored  shield  projecting 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity. 
A cupola  differs  from  a turret  mainly  in  the  shape  of  the 
armor,  which  in  the  latter  is  generally  cylindrical. 

4.  In  anat. : (a)  The  summit  of  the  cochlea. 
(b)  The  summit  of  an  intestinal  gland.  Erey. 
— 5.  In  conch.,  the  so-called  dorsal  or  visceral 
hump,  made  by  the  heap  of  viscera. 


»eMir«M.^fl0Wering  plMt  CTipolaedt  (ku'po-lad),  «.  [<  cupola  + -**.] 


of  gardens,  Catananche  ccerulea. 

Cupidonia  (ku-pi-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Reichen- 
bach,  1853),  extended  from  cupido,  the  specific 
name  of  the  bird,  < L.  Cupido,  Cupid.]  A ge- 
nus of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  grouse  family, 
Tetraomdai ; the  pinnated  grouse.  They  have  alu- 
lets  or  little  wing-like  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the 


Having  a cupola. 

Here  is  also  another  rich  ebony  cabinet  cupola’ d with  a 
tortoise-shell.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  22,  1644. 

Now  hast  thou  chang’d  thee,  saint ; and  made 
Thyself  a fane  that's  cupola' d.  Lovelace,  Lucasta. 

cupola-furnace  (kii'po-la-fer//nas),  n.  In  metal., 


for  remelting  east-iron  for  foundry  purposes, 
cupolatedt  (ku'po-la-ted),  a.  [<  cupola  + -ate2' 
+ -ed2.]  Having  a cupola. 

They  shew’d  us  Virgil’s  sepulchre  erected  on  a steepe 
rock,  in  forme  of  a small  rotunda  or  cupolated  columne. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  7,  1645. 

cuppa  (kup'a),  n.  [ML.,  a cup:  see  cup.]  A 
cup ; specifically,  eccles.,  the  bowl  or  cup  of  a 
^chalice  or  of  a ciborium. 
cupped  (kupt),  a.  [<  cup  + -ed2.]  Depressed 
at  the  center  like  a cup;  dished;  cup-shaped. 
In  the  original  machine  [type-writer]  the  keys  were  of 
bone,  slightly  cupped,  with  letters  in  relief,  so  that  the 
^blind  could  use  it.  Sci,  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  276. 

cupper  (kup'er),  n.  If.  One  who  carries  a cup ; 
a cup-bearer. — 2.  One  who  applies  a cupping- 
neck,  which  may  havebeen  fancifully  likened  to  Cupid’s  *glass. 


a shaft-furnace  built  more  slightly  than  the  _l'upreou.8  mater.  see  tusur  _ 
ordinaryblast-furnace,andusuallyof  fire-brick,  Uupressinea  (ku-pre-sm  e-e),  n.  pi.  _ 
hooped  or  cased  with  iron.  It  is  chiefly  used  f uPressu.s  + 1*'1"  + ;e®-]  A tribe  ot  coniferous 

- J trees  primarily  restricted  by  Endlicher  to  the 


coupe.]  In  her.,  one  of  the  furs  composed  of 
patches  like  potent,  but  arranged  so  that  each 
is  set  against  a patch  of  the  same  tincture,  in- 
stead of  alternated.  It  is  always  argent  and  azure 
unless  otherwise  blazoned.  Also  called  potent  counter- 
potent. 

cuprate  (ku'prat),  n.  [<  cupr(ic)  + -atef]  A 
salt  of  cupric  acid. 

cuprea-bark  (ku'pre-a-bark),  n.  [<  LL.  cu- 
preus,  coppery  (<  cuprum,  copper),  + bark2.] 
The  bark  of  llemijia  Purdieana  and  R.peduncu- 
lata,  trees  of  tropical  South  America,  allied  to 
Cinchona.  It  is  of  a copper-red  color,  and  yields 
quinine  and  allied  alkaloids, 
cupreine  (ku'pre-in),  n.  [<  cuprea(-bark)  + 
-ine2.]  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  double 
alkaloid  homoquinine,  found  in  a variety  of  cu- 
prea-bark, the  product  of  Ecmijia  pedunculata. 
cupreous  (ku'pre-us),  a.  [<  LL.  cupreus,  of 
copper,  < cuprum,  copper;  see  copper.]  1. 
Consisting  of  or  containing  copper ; having  the 
properties  of  copper. — 2.  Copper-colored;  red- 
dish-brown with  a metallic  luster. 

I got  a rare  mess  of  golden  and  silver  and  bright  cu- 
preous fishes,  which  looked  like  a string  of  jewels. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  338. 

Cupreous  luster.  See  luster. 

[NL.,  < 


Prairie-hen  ( Cupidonia  cupido). 


wings ; a short  tail  with  broad  feathers ; the  head  some- 
what crested  ; the  tarsi  partly  i eathered  ; and  the  plumage 
barred  crosswise  on  the  under  parts.  The  genus  is  based 
upon  the  common  prairie-hen  of  the  United  States,  Cupi- 
donia cupido.  A second  smaller  kind  is  C.  pallidieincta. 
Also  called  Tympanuchus. 

cupidoust,  a.  [<  L.  cupidus,  desiring,  desirous, 
longing,  < cupere,  desire,  long  for:  see  covet.] 
Full  of  cupidity.  Coles,  1717. 

Cupid’s-Wing  (ku'pidz-wing),  n.  A piece  of 
leather  at  the  top  of  the  check  in  a pianoforte- 
action.  Sometimes  called  fly. 

cupiscent  (ku' pi-sent),  a.  [<  LL.  cupiscen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  cupiscere,  wish,  < L.  cupere,  desire : see 
Cupid,  covet.]  Same  as  concupiscent. 


cupping  (kup'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  cup,  v.] 
1.  In  surg.,  the  application  of  the  cupping- 
glass.  There  are  two  modes  of  cupping : one  in  which 
the  part  is  scarified  and  some  blood  taken  away  to  relieve 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  internal  parts,  called  wet 
cupping,  or  more  generally  simply  cupping;  and  a second, 
termed  dry  dipping,  in  which  there  is  no  scarification  and 
no  blood  is  abstracted. 


genera  Cupressus  and  Chamsecyparis,  hut  later 
enlarged  to  include  Thuja,  Callitris,  Libocedrus, 
Juniperus,  and  other  genera. 

Cupressites  (ku-pre-si'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Cupres- 
sus, q.  v.]  A genus  of  fossil  coniferous  trees 
named  by  Brongniart  in  1828  and  renamed 
Ullmannia  by  Goppert  in  1850,  without  warrant : 
it  has  since  been  chiefly  known  by  the  latter 
name.  See  Ullmannia.  Remains  of  these  trees  occur 
in  tile  Upper  Paleozoic,  chiefly  in  the  Permian.  The  forms 
referred  to  this  genus  that  have  been  found  in  the  amber 
and  in  Tertiary  strata  probably  belong  to  living  conifer- 
ous genera,  though  some  of  them  are  wholly  problematical. 

Oupressocrinidse  (ku-pres-o-krin'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[ML.,  < Cupressocrvius  + -idee.]  A family  of 
fossil  crinoids  or  encrinites,  named  from  the 
genus  Cupressocrimts.  They  have  a shallow  calyx 
and  very  thick  arms,  and  occur  in  the  Devonian  to  the 
Carboniferous  formation. 

cupressocrinite  (kfi-pre-sok'ri-nit),  n.  [As 

Cupressocrimts  + -ite2.]  An  encrinite  of  the 
genus  Cupressocrimts. 

Cupressocrinus  (ku-pre-sok'ri-nus),  n.  [NL., 

< L.  cupressus,  cypress,  + Gr.  upfaov,  lily.]  A 


2.  A concavity  in  the  end  of  a cylindrical  cast-  genus  of  encrinites. 
ing,  produced  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  metal. — Cupressus  (ku-pres'us),  n. 


3.  A shallow  countersink, 
cupping-glass  (kup'ing-glas),  n.  A glass  ves- 
sel like  a cup  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  opera- 
tion of  cupping.  The  air  within  Is  rarefied  by  heat  or 
otherwise,  so  that  when  applied  to  the  skin  a partial 


[NL.,  < L.  cupres- 


sus, rarely  cyparissus,  in  LL.  cypressus : see 
cypress.]  A genus  of  coniferous  trees  having 
small,  scale-like,  appressed  or  spreading  acute 
leaves,  as  in  the  junipers,  and  cones  formed  of 
a small  number  of  peltate  woody  scales,  with 


Cone  of  Cypress 
( Cupressus). 


Cupressus 

several  small  angular  seeds  to  each  scale ; the 
cypress.  The  common  cypress  of  the  old  world  is  C. 
sempervirens,  a native  of  the  East. 

The  tree  with  erect  appressed  branch- 
es, having  a slender  pyramidal  form, 
frequently  planted  in  Mohammedan 
and  other  burying-grounds,  is  a va- 
riety of  this  species,  besides  which 
there  are  three  or  four  others  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  central 
Asia.  In  North  America  there  are 
seven  or  eight  species,  in  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and  California.  The  wood 
^is  fragrant,  compact,  and  durable. 

cupric  (kd'prik),  a.  [<  LL.  cu- 
prum, copper,  4-  -ic.  ] Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  copper;  derived  from  copper:  as, 
cupric  oxid — Cupric  compound,  a compound  into 
which  the  atom  of  copper  enters  with  equivalence  of  two  : 
for  example,  CuO,  cupric  oxid.  In  a cuprous  compound 
two  atoms  of  copper  enter,  forming  a bivalent  group  : for 
example,  CU2O,  cuprous  oxid. 

cupriferous  (ku-prif'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  cuprum, 
copper,  + L,  ferre,  = E.  bear1,  + -oms.]  Pro- 
ducing or  containing  copper;  copper-bearing: 
as,  cupriferous  ore,  or  silver, 
cuprite  (ku'prit),  n.  [<  LL.  cuprum , copper, 
+ -ite2.')  The  red  oxid  of  copper;  red  copper 
ore;  a common  ore  of  copper,  of  a bright-red 
color,  occurring  in  isometric  crystals  (cubes, 
octahedrons,  etc.),  and  also  massive.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  capillary  forms,  as  in  the 
variety  chalcotrichite. 

cupro-ammonium  (ku//pro-a-md'ni-um),  n. 
A solution  of  copper  hydrate  in  strong  ammo- 
nia, used  as  a solvent  for  cellulose, 
cuproid  (ku'proid),  n.  [<  LL.  cuprum,  copper, 
+ Gr.  eh he,  form.]  In  crystal.,  a solid  related 
to  a tetrahedron,  and  contained  under  twelve 
equal  triangles.  It  is  the  hemihedral  form 
of  the  tetragonal  trisoctahedron  or  trapezohe- 
dron. 

cupromagnesite  (ku-pro-mag'ne-sit),  n,  [< 
LL.  cuprum,  copper,  + NL.  magnesium,  q.  v., 
+ -ife2.]  A hydrous  sulphate  of  copper  and 
magnesium. 

cuproscheelite  (ku-pro-she'lit),  n.  [<  LL.  cu- 
prum, copper,  + scheelite. ] A variety  of  schee- 
lite  containing  several  per  cent,  of  copper  oxid. 
cuprous  (ku'prus),  a.  [ < LL.  cuprum,  copper, 
+ -ous.  ] In  chem.,  containing  copper  with  its 
lower  valence : as,  cuprous  oxid,  CU2O:  to  be 
distinguished  from  cupric  oxid,  CuO. 
cupseed  (kup'sed),  n.  A tall,  climbing,  meni- 
spermaceous  vine  of  the  southern  U nited  States, 
Calycocarpum  Lyoni,  with  large  lobed,  cordate 
leaves  and  small  greenish-white  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  a large  drupe  containing  a bony  seed 
hollowed  out  on  one  side  like  a cup. 
cup-shaped  (kup'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a cup. 

— Cup-snaped  organs,  specifically,  in  some  Hirudinea , 
bundles  of  tactile  setae  embedded  in  depressions  of  the  in- 
tegument of  the  head  and  body. 

cup-shrimp  (kup'shrimp),  n.  A shrimp,  Falcc- 
mon  vulgaris,  when  so  small  as  to  be  sold  by 
measure,  not  by  counting.  [Local,  British.] 
Cup-sponge  (kup'spunj),  n.  A kind  of  commer- 
cial sponge.  The  Turkey  cup-sponge  is  Spongia 
adriatica,  also  called  Levant  toilet-sponge. 
cupula  (ku'pu-lij),  n. ; pi.  cupulce  (-le).  [NL., 

a little  cup,  etc.,  dim.  of  ML.  cupa,  a cup:  see 
cupola  and  cup.)  Same  as  cupule. 
cupular  (ku'pu-lar),  a.  [<  cupula  + -ar2.] 
Cup-shaped ; resembling  a small  cup. 
cupulate  (ku'pu-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  cupulatus,  < 
cupula,  q.  v.]  Same  as  cupular. 
cupule  (ku'pul),  n.  [<  NL.  cupula,  q.  v.]  1. 

A small  cup-shaped  depression,  as  in  rock. 

These  cupules  have  not  only  various  sizes  in  different 
stones,  but  even  in  the  same  stone  differ  considerably 
from  one  surface  to  another.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  112. 

2.  In  bot. : (a)  A form  of  involucre,  occurring 
in  the  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  hazel,  consist- 
ing of  bracts 
which  in  fruit 
cohere  into  a 
kind  of  cup. 

(6)  In  fungi, 
a receptacle 
shaped  like  the 
cup  of  an  acorn, 
as  in  Peziza.— 

3.  In  entom., 
a little  cup- 
shaped organ; 
specifically,  one  of  the  sucking-disks  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tarsi  of  certain  aquatic 
beetles. 

Also  cupula. 

Cupuliferse  (ku-pu-lif'e-re),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  (sc.  L.  plantw,  plants)  of  cupuliferus:  see 
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cupuliferous.)  The  name  given  in  1808  by  L. 
C.  M.  Richard  to  a group,  regarded  as  an  order, 
of  trees  and  shrubs  chiefly  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  a cupule  (though  this  does  not 
occur  in  all).  Since  the  most  important  genus 
of  the  group  is  the  oak  (Quercus),  it  was  com- 
monly known  as  the  oak  family.  The  name 
was  adopted  by  Lindley,  and  has  been  gener- 
ally used  by  botanists,  although  not  based  on 
that  of  any  genus.  'Besides  the  oak  and  chest- 
nut, it  included  the  beech,  the  hazel,  the  horn- 
beam, the  birch,  and  the  alder.  In  short,  it 
was  coextensive  with  the  two  families  *Eaga- 
cese  and  Betulaceee  (which  see), 
cupuliferous  (ku-pu-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  cu- 
puliferus, < cupula,  q.  v.,  + L.  ferre  = E.  hear1.] 
In  bot.,  bearing  cupules. 

cupuliform  (ku'pu-li-form),  a.  [<  NL.  cupula, 
q.  v.,  + L.  forma,  shape.]  Shaped  like  or  re- 
sembling a cupule;  cupular, 
cup- valve  (kup'valv),  w.  1.  A cup-shaped  or 
conical  valve  which  is  guided  by  a 
stem  to  and  from  its  flaring  seat. — 

2.  A valve  placed  like  an  inverted 
cup  over  an  opening. — 3.  A form 
of  balance-valve  which  opens  si- 
multaneously at  the  sides  and  top. 

E.  H.  Knight. 

cur  (ker),  n.  [<  ME.  kur,  curve  ; of 
LG.  or  Scand.  origin:  = Ml),  korre, 
a house-dog,  watch-dog,  = Sw.  dial. 
kurre,  a dog.  Prob.  so  called  from 
his  growling;  cf.  MD.  *korren,  in 
comp,  korrepot,  equiv.  to  D.  knorre- 
pot  (=  Dan.  knurrepotte) , a grumbler,  snarler 
(cf.  MD.  D.  knorren  = G.  knurren  = Dan.  knurre, 
grumble,  snarl),  = Icel.  kurra,  grumble,  mur- 
mur, = Sw.  kurra,  croak,  rumble,  =Dan.  kurre, 
coo,  whirr;  cf.  E.  dial,  curr,  cry  as  an  owl,  Sc. 
curr,  coo  as  a dove,  purr  as  a cat,  curdoo,  cur- 
dow,  curroo,  coo  as  a dove,  currie-wirrie,  ex- 
pressive of  a noisy  habitual  growl.  An  imita- 
tive word:  see  curr,  and  cf.  chirr,  churr,  hurr, 
whirr.]  1.  A dog:  usually  in  depreciation,  a 
snarling,  worthless,  or  outcast  dog;  a dog  of 
low  or  degenerate  breed. 

They,  . . . like  to  village  curs, 

Bark  when  their  fellows  do. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

Hang,  hair,  like  hemp,  or  like  the  Isling  cur’s. 

Fletcher  land  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 

Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a Mad  Dog. 

2.  Figuratively,  a surly,  ill-bred  man;  a low, 
despicable,  ill-natured  fellow:  used  in  con- 
tempt. 

What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 

That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

curability  (kur-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  curability 
= It.  curabilita,' < LL.  as  if  *curabilita{t-)s,  < 
curabilis : see  curable .]  The  character  of  be- 
ing curable ; the  fact  of  admitting  of  cure. 
Curable  (kur'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  curable  = Pr.  Sp. 
curable  = Fg'.'curavel  ==  It.  curabile,  < LL.  cura- 
bilis, < L.  curare,  cure:  see  cure,  v.)  1.  Ca- 

pable of  being  healed  or  cured;  admitting  a 
- remedy:  as,  a curable  disease  or  patient;  a cur- 
able evil. 

There  he  some  Distempers  of  the  Mind  that  proceed 
from  those  of  the  Body,  and  so  are  curable  by  Drugs  and 
Diets.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  58. 


curate 

2f.  The  condition  or  office  of  a guardian;  guar- 
dianship. 

By  way  of  curacy  and  protectorship. 

Boyer  North,  Examen,  p.  260 
Perpetual  curacy.  See  perpetual  curate,  under  curate. 
curari,  curara  (kS-ra'ri,  -ra),  n.  [Also  curare : 
corrupt,  of  native  S.  Amer.  name  written  ou- 
rari,  urari,  woorara,  woorali,  wourali,  wooraly, 
wouri,  wourara,  etc.]  A brown-black,  shining, 
brittle,  resin-like  substance,  consisting  of  the 
aqueous  extract  of  Strychnos  toxifera,  and  vari- 
ous other  species  of  the  same  genus,  used  by 
South  American  Indians  for  poisoning  their 
arrows,  especially  the  small  arrows  shot  from 
the  blow-gun.  ( urari  may,  except  in  very  large  doses,  be 
introduced  with  impunity  into  the  alimentary  canal ; but 
if  introduced  into  a puncture  of  the  skin  so  as  to  mix  with 
the  blood,  the  effect  is  speedily  fatal.  Its  principal  effect 
is  paralysis  of  the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves,  and 
it  causes  death  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 
producing  suffocation.  The  chief  use  of  curari  by  the 
Indians  is  for  the  chase,  animals  killed  by  it  being  quite 
wholesome.  It  is  largely  used  in  physiological  experi- 
ments, and  to  a small  extent  therapeutically  in  spasmodic 
affections,  as  tetanus,  rabies,  etc. 

curarine  (ko-ra'rin),  n.  [ < curari  + -ine2.] 
An  alkaloid  extracted  from  curari,  which  has 
not  been  obtained  in  crystalline  form.  Its 
composition  is  (Boehm).  The 

fatal  dose  for  dogs  is  0.34  milligram  per 
kilogram. 

curarization  (ko-ra-ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  curarize 
+ -ation.)  The  act  or  operation  of  curarizing ; 
the  state  of  being  curarized. 
curarize  (ko-ra'riz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cura- 
rized, ppr.  curarizing.  [<  curari  + -ize.)  To 
administer  curari  to ; destroy  the  motor  with- 
out destroying  the  sensory  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system  by  the  use  of  curari,  as  iu  vivisec- 
tion, when  the  animal  is  rendered  motionless 
^.and  voiceless,  but  not  insensible  to  pain, 
curassow  (ku-ras'o),  n.  [<  curayao(-bird) : see 
Curasao.]  1.  One  of  the  large  gallinaceous 
South  American  birds  of  the  genera  Crax  and 
Pauxi,  and  the  subfamily  Cracince.  There  are  in  all 
upward  of  12  species.  The  best-known,  and  that  to  which 
the  name  was  first  applied,  is  the  cura<;ao-bird  or  crested 
curassow,  Crax  alector,  of  a greenish-black  coltf  with  a 
white  crest,  inhabiting  northerly  parts  of  South  America. 
The  red  curassow  is  Crax  rubra ; the  galeated  curassow  or 


Cupules. 

a,  cupule  of  acorn ; b,  cupule  of  fungus 
(Peziza). 


2f.  Capable  of  curing. 

A curable  vertue  against  all  diseases. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  III.  174. 

curableness  (kur'a-bl-nes),  n.  Capability  of 
being  cured,  healed,  or  remedied ; curability. 

The  arguments  which  Helmont  and  others  draw  from 
the  providence  of  God,  for  the  curableness  of  all  diseases. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  110. 

Curasao  (ko-ra-so'),  n.  [So  named  from  the 
island  of  Curasao,  north  of  Venezuela.  See  cu- 
rassow .]  A cordial  made  of  spirit  sweetened 
and  flavored  with  the  peel  of  the  bitter  orange. 
Commonly  written  curaqoa. 

curagao-bird  (ko-ra-so'b6rd),  n.  An  old  name 
of  the  Guianan  curassow  or  mituporanga,  Crax 
alector;  the  crested  curassow.  Browne;  Bris- 
son,  1760. 

curagoa,  «.  Incorrect  spelling  of  Curasao. 

curacy  (ku'ra-si),  n. ; pi.  curacies  (-siz).  [< 

curate1  + -cy";  as  if  < NL.  *curatia .]  1.  The 

office  or  employment  of  a curate. 

They  get  into  orders  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  if  they  be 
very  fortunate,  arrive  in  time  to  a curacy  here  in  town. 

Sivift. 


Globose  Curassow  (Crax globicera). 

cushew-bird  is  Pauxi  galeata  ; the  red-knobbed  curassow 
is  Crax  ( Crossolaryngus ) carunculata  or  yarreUi.  The 
globose  curassow,  C.  globicera,  is  notable  as  the  northern- 
most species,  and  the  only  one  found  north  of  Panama ; it 
ranges  into  Mexico.  Several  species  of  curassows  are  do- 
mesticated in  their  native  country,  and  resemble  the  tur- 
key in  size  and  general  character. 

2.  pi.  The  family  Cracidod. 

Also  spelled  carasow,  carassow,  and  also  called 
liocco,  mituporanga,  and  by  other  names. 

curat 't,  n.  See  curate1. 

curat2t,  n.  [Also  curate,  curiet,  appar.  based 
on  ML.  curatia,  a cuirass : see  cuirass,  and  cf. 
OF.  cuiret,  undressed  leather,  from  same  nit. 
source.]  A cuirass. 

Enchasing  on  their  curate  with  my  blade, 

That  none  so  fair  as  fair  Angelica. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 
The  mastiffs  fierce  that  hunt  the  bristled  boar 
Are  harnessed  with  curats  light  and  strong. 

John  Dennys  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  1. 173). 

curate1  (ku'rat),  n.  [<  ME.  curat  = OFries.  hu- 
nt, < ML.  curatus  (>  It.  curato  = F.  cure),  a 
priest,  durate,  prop,  adj.,  having  to  do  with  the 
cure  of  souls,  < L.  cura,  cure,  care:  see  cure, 
».]  1.  According  to  former  use,  one  who  has 

the  cure  of  souls ; a priest ; a minister. 

When  thou  shalt  be  shriven  of  thy  curat,  tell  him  eke 
all  the  sinnes  that  thou  hast  don  sith  thou  were  laste 
shriven.  Chaucer,  Parson’s  Tale. 


cnrate 


Send  down  upon  our  Bishops,  and  Curates , and  all  Con- 
gregations committed  to  their  charge,  the  healthful  Spirit 
of  thy  grace. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  [Eng.],  Prayer  for  Clergy  and 

[People. 

The  various  kinds  of  beneflced  parochial  clergy,  such  as  CTirb  (kerb),  V 
rectors,  vicars,  and  all  other  persons  who  are  now  styled 
in  common  parlance  incumbents,  and  who  in  old  times 
were  generally  known  as  curates,  from  their  having  cure  of 
souls.  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  Book  about  the  Clergy,  I.  43. 

2.  In  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a clergyman  employed 
under  the  incumbent  (whether  rector  or  vicar), 
either  as  assistant  in  the  same  church  or  in  a 
chapel  within  the  parish  and  connected  with 
the  church.  The  curate  is  the  priest  of  lowest  degree 
in  the  Church  of  England ; he  must  be  licensed  by  the 
bishop  or  ordinary.  The  term  is  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States. 

3f.  A guardian;  a protector — Perpetual  curate, 

in  Eng.  eccles.  law,  formerly,  a curate  of  a parish  in  which 
there  was  neither  rector  nor  vicar,  and  the  benefice  of 
which  was  in  possession  and  control  of  a layman.  Per- 
petual curacies  have  since  1868  been  abolished,  every  in- 
cumbent of  a church  (not  a rector)  who  i3  entitled  to  per- 
form marriages,  etc.,  and  to  appropriate  the  fees,  being 
now  deemed  a vicar  and  his  benefice  a vicarage. — Stipen- 
diary curate,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a.  curate  who  is 
hired  by  the  rector  or  vicar  to  serve  for  him,  and  may  be 
removed  at  pleasure. 

curate2t,  re.  See  curat 2. 
curatelle  (ku-ra-tel'),  re.  [i\,  < ML.  curatus, 
care,  < L.  curare,  eare : see  cure,  v.]  In  French 
taw,  guardianship;  committeeship;  tutorship, 
curateship  (ku'rat-ship),  n.  Same  as  curacy,  1. 
curatess  (Kii'rat-es),  n.  [<  curate  + -ess.]  The 
wife  of  a curate.  [Bare.] 
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II.  n.1  Iu  farriery,  a hard  and  callous  swell- 
ing on  the  hock  of  a horse,  causing  a bulging 
backward  of  the  line  between  it  and  the  fet- 
lock. 

[<  ME.  courben,  kerben,  bend, 


Curculionid® 

curb-key  (kerb'ke),  n.  In  teleg.,  a peculiar  key 
used  in  operating  submarine  cables,  designed 
to  prevent  the  prolongation  and  confusion  of 
signals  growing  out  of  induction, 
curbless  (kerb'les),  a.  [<  curb  + -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  curb  or  restraint. 

Grose,  Mili- 


bow,  crouch,  < OF.  courber,  corber,  curler,  P, 

courber  = Pr.  corbar,  curvar  = OSp.  corvar  (now  curboulyt,  n.  Same  as  cuir-bouilli, 
encorvar)  = Pg.  curvar  = It.  curvare,  < L.  cur-  tary  Antiquities. 
rare,  bend,  curve,  < curvus,  bent,  curved:  see  curb-pin  (kerb'pin),  n.  One  of  the  pins  on  the 
curve,  a.,  and  curve,  v.,  of  which  curb  is  a doub-  lever  of  the  regulator  of  a watch  which  em- 
let.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  bend ; curve.  brace  the  hair-spring  of  the  balance  and  regu- 

late its  vibrations.  E.  U.  Knight. 
curb-plate  (kerb 'plat),  n.  1.  In  arch.:  (a) 
The  wall-plate  of  a circular  or  elliptical  dome 
or  roof.  E.  H.  Knight,  (b)  In  a curb-roof,  the 
plate  which  receives  the  feet  of  the  upper  raf- 
ters. ( c ) The  plate  of  a skylight. — 2.  The 
cylindrical  frame  of  a well ; a well-curb.  See 


Do  bondes  softe  and  esy  forto  were 

Theron,  lest  bondes  harde  it  [the  vine]  kerbe  or  tere. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 

Crooked  and  curbed  lines. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  678. 

2.  To  bend  to  one’s  will;  check ; restrain ; hold 
in  check;  control;  keep  in  subjection:  as,  to 
curb  the  passions. 


curb,  re.2,  4 (6). 


Monarchies  need  not  fear  any  curbing  of  their  absolute-  CUrb-rOOf  (kferb'rOf),  n.  In  arch.,  a roof  in 

which  the  rafters,  instead  of  continuing  straight 


A very  lowly  curate  I might  perhaps  essay  to  rule ; but 
a curatess  would  be  sure  to  get  the  better  of  me. 

Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xxi. 

curationt,  re.  [=  P.  curation  = Sp.  curacion  = 
Pg.  Curasao  — It.  curazione,  < L.  curatio(n-), 
cure,  healing,  < curare,  pp.  curatus,  take  care, 
cure:  see  cure,  i\]  Cure;  healing. 

But  I may  not  endure  that  thou  dwelle 
In  so  unskilful  an  opynyon, 

That  of  thy  wo  is  no  curacion. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  1.  791. 
The  method  of  curation  lately  delivered  by  David  Buck- 
harns  was  approved  by  the  profession  of  Leyden. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err. 

curative  (ku'ra-tiv).  a.  and  re.  [=  P.  curatif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  curativo,  < L.  as  if  *curativus,  < curare, 
pp.  curatus,  cure : see  cure,  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Relat- 
ing to  the  cure  of  diseases. — 2.  Promoting  cure ; 
having  the  power  or  a tendency  to  cure. 

II.  n.  That  which  cures  or  serves  to  cure  ; a 
remedy. 

curatively  (ku'ra-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a curative 
..manner ; as  a curative. 

curator  (ku-ra'tor),  re.  [=  P.  curateur  = Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  curador  ==  It.  curatore,  < L.  curator,  one 
who  has  care  of  a thing,  a manager,  guardian, 
trustee,  < curare,  pp.  curatus,  take  care  of : see 
cure,  «.]  1.  In  Bom,  law,  one  appointed  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  a person  past  the  age  of  pu- 
berty when  from  any  cause  he  has  become  un- 
fit to  manage  them  himself. — 2.  In  civil  law,  a 
guardian ; specifically,  one  who  has  the  care  of 
the  estate  of  a minor  or  other  incompetent  per- 
son.— 3.  One  who  has  the  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  something,  as  of  a public  museum, 
fine-art  collection,  or  the  like. 

Seeing  the  above-mentioned  strangers  are  like  to  con- 
tinue here  yet  awhile,  at  the  least  some  of  them,  the  soci- 
ety shall  much  stand  in  need  of  a curator  of  experiments. 

Boyle,  Works,  VI.  147. 

curatorship  (ku-ra'tor-ship),  re.  [<  curator  + 
-ship.']  The  office  of  a curator, 
curatory  (ku'ra-to-ri),  re.  [<  ML.  curatoria,  < 
L.  curator,  a curator.]  In  Bom. .law,  the  office 
of  a curator ; curatorship : tutelage. 

The  curatory  of  minors  above  pupilarity  was  of  much 
later  date  than  the  Tables.  linajc.  Brit.,  XX.  689. 

curatrix  (ku-ra'triks),  re.  [LL.,  fem.  of  L.  cu- 
rator: see  curator.  ] 1.  A woman,  or  anything 

regarded  as  feminine,  that  cures  or  heals. 
[Rare.] 

That  “nature”  of  Hippocrates  that  is  the  curatrix  of 
diseases.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  167. 

2.  A female  superintendent  or  guardian. 
Richardson . 

curb  (k6rb),  a.  and  n.1  [I.  a.:  < ME.  courbe,  adj., 


ness  by  mighty  subjects,  as  long  as  by  wisdom  they  keep 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  145. 

So  is  the  will  of  a living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of 
a dead  father.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2. 

The  haughty  nobility  of  Castile  winced  more  than  once 
at  finding  themselves  curbed  so  tightly  by  their  new  mas- 
ters. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  6. 

He  guides  the  force  he  gave  ; his  hand  restrains 
And  curbs  it  to  the  circle  it  must  trace. 

Bryant , Order  of  Nature  (trans.). 

3.  To  restrain  or  control  with  a curb ; guide 
and  manage  with  the  reins. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  531. 

4.  To  strengthen  or  defend  by  a curb : as,  to 
curb  a well  or  a bank  of  earth. 

Il.f  intrans.  To  bend ; crouch. 

Thanne  I courbed  on  my  knees  and  cryed  hir  of  grace. 

• Piers  Plowman  (B),  i.  79. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 

Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

curb  (kerb),  re.2  [In  some  senses  formerly  also 
kerb;  < curb,  v.]  I.  That  which  checks,  re- 
strains, or  holds  back ; restraint ; check ; con- 
trol. 

This  is  a defence  to  the  adjoyning  countrey : a safe- 
guard  and  a curb  to  the  city.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  198. 

Wild  natures  need  wise  curbs.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 
Specifically — 2.  A chain  or  strap  attached  to 
the  upper  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  bit  of  a bri- 
dle, and  passing  under  the  horse’s  lower  jaw, 
used  chiefly  in  controlling  an  unruly  or  high- 
spirited  horse.  The  curb-rein  is  attached  to  the  lower 
ends  of  the  fauces,  and  when  it  is  pulled  the  curb  is  pressed 
forward  against  the  horse’s  jaw  with  a tendency  to  break 
it  if  the  pressure  is  great.  See  cut  under  harness. 

He  that  before  ran  in  the  pastures  wild 
Felt  the  stiff  curb  control  liis  angry  jaws. 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  iv. 

To  stop  the  mouthes  of  our  adversaries,  and  to  bridle 
them  with  their  own  curb.  Milton , Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

3.  Aline  of  joined  stones  set  upright  at  the  outer 
edge  of  a walk,  or  at  one  of  the  edges  of  a street 


Section  of  Curb-roof. 

A.  rafter,  the  foot 
of  which  projects 
over  the  plate  B ; C, 
cornice ; E,  bed- 
mold;  F,  slates  or 
shingles. 


Diagram  of  Curb-roof. 

A,  tie-beam ; B,  collar-beam ; C,  C,  rafters. 

down  from  the  ridge  to  the  walls, 
are  received  at  a given  height  on 
plates,  which  in  their  turn  are 
supported  by  rafters  less  in- 
clined to  the  horizon,  whose 
hearing  is  directly  on  the  walls. 

The  roof  thus  presents  a bent  appear- 
ance, whence  its  name.  The  Mansard 
roof  is  a form  of  curb-roof  in  which  the 
slope  of  the  lower  section  usually  ap- 
proaches the  perpendicular,  while  that 
of  the  upper  section  approaches  the 
horizontal,  the  angle  between  the  two 
sections  thus  being  strongly  marked, 
curb-sender  (kerb'sen^der),  n.  An  automatic 
signaling  apparatus  invented  by  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son (Lord  Kelvin)  and  Prof.  Fleeming  Jen- 
kin,  used  in  submarine  telegraphy.  The  mes- 
sage is  punched  on  a paper  ribbon,  which  is  then 
passed  through  the  transmitting  apparatus  by  clockwork. 
The  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  a current  of 
one  polarity  is  sent  by  the  instrument,  another  of  the 
opposite  polarity  is  sent  immediately  after  to  curb  the 
first,  the  effect  of  the  second  transmission  being  to  make 
the  indication  produced  by  the  first  sharp  and  distinct, 
instead  of  slow  and  uncertain. 

curbstone  (kerb'ston),  re.  1.  A stone  placed 
against  earth  or  brick-  or  stonework  to  prevent 
it  from  falling  out  or  spreading. — 2.  Specifi- 
cally, one  of  the  stones  set  together  on  edge  at 
the  outer  side  of  a sidewalk,  forming  a curb. 

Formerly  also  spelled  kerbstone,  kirbstone. 
Curbstone  broker.  See  street  broker , under  broker. 


or  road,  forming  the  inner  side  of  a gutter;  a curch  (kurch),  re.  [Sc.,  also  courche,  etc.,  an- 


row  of  curbstones.  [In  this  and  related  uses  other  form  of  kerch,  ME.  kerche,  short  for  ker- 
formerly  also  spelled  kerb.]  — 4.  In  mech. : (a) 

A breast-wall  or  retaining-wall  erected  to  sup- 
port a bank  of  earth.  ( b ) A casing  of  stone, 
wood,  brick,  or  iron,  built  inside  a well  that  is 
being  sunk,  or  the  framework  above  and  around 
a well,  (e)  A boarded  structure  used  to  con- 
tain concrete  until  it  hardens  into  a pier  or 
foundation.  ( d ) The  outer  casing  of  a tur- 
bine-wheel. (e)  A curved  shrouding  which  curchefft,  re, 


chef,  kerchif,  curcheff,  E.  kerchief:  see  kerch.ker- 
chief.]  A kerchief;  a covering  for  the  head 
worn  by  women ; an  inner  linen  cap. 

0 is  my  basnet  a widow’s  curch  f 

Kinmont  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  60). 

She  snatched  from  her  head  the  curch  or  cap,  which  had 
been  disordered  during  her  hysterical  agony. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xxi. 

An  obsolete  form  of  kerchief. 


curb  + -able.]  Capable  of  being  curbed  or  re- 

< OF  . courbe,  corbe,  mod.  F.  courbe  — Pr.  curb  strained.  [Rare.]  . ...  . ,, 

= Sp.  Tg.  It  curvo , < L.  curvus,  bent,  crooked,  C“^lt  (kerb 'bit),  re.  A form  of  bit  for  the 


curved:  see  curve,  a.,  of  which  curb  is  a doub- 
let. II.  re. : < F.  courbe  (=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  curva),  a 
curve,  bend,  curb  on  a horse’s  leg;  prop.  fem. 
of  the  adj.]  I.t  a.  Bent ; curved ; arched. 

His  sholdres  high  and  courbe,  and  a grete  bonche  on  his 
bakke  be-hinde  and  a-nother  be-fore  a-gein  the  breste. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  636- 


confines  the  water  against  the  floats  or  buckets  curchie  (kur'chi),  re.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  form 

of  curtsy,  courtesy. 

Curculio  (kfer-ku'li-o),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  curculio, 
also  gurgulio,  a corn-worm,  a weevil.]  1 . A Lin- 
nean  genus  of  weevils  or  snout-beetles,  for- 
merly conterminous  with  the  Curculionidie,  now 
greatly  restricted  or  disused. — 2.  [1.  c.]  A 
weevil ; particularly,  one  of  the  common  fruit- 
weevils  which  work  great  destruction  among 
plums,  and  which  receive  the  colloquial  name 
“little  Turk,”  from  the  crescent-shaped  mark 
left  by  their  sting.  See  cut  under  Conotrachelus . 
— Plum  curculio.  See  plum-curculio. 

[__  y.  courbable;  as  curculionid  (ker-ku-li-on'id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 

1 " ‘ ’ " Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe  Curculionidie. 

The  American  agriculturist  may  have  to  encounter  still 
another  enemy  of  his  labors  — a curculionid  beetle— the 
Phytonomus  punctatus.  Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  p.  449. 

II.  n.  A weevil  or  snout-beetle  of  the  family 
Curculionidce. 

Curculionid®  (ker-ku-li-on'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Curculio(n-)  + -idee.]  A family  of  rhynchopho- 
rous  Coleoptera  or  beetles ; the  weevils  or  snout- 
beetles,  one  of  the  most  extensive  groups  of 


of  a scoop-wheel  or  breast-wheel.  (/)  The 
wall-plate  at  the  springing  of  a dome,  (g)  The 
wall-plate  on  the  top  of  the  permanent  part 
of  a windmill,  on  which  the  cap  rotates  as  the 
wind  veers.  (7i)  An  inclined  circular  plate 
placed  round  the  edge  of  a kettle  to  prevent 
the  contents  from  boiling  over, 
curba  (ker'ba),  re.  An  African  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, ranging  at  different  places  from  7-§-  to 
18  gallons,  used  by  the  negroes  in  the  sale  of 
palm-oil,  grain,  pulse,  etc.  It  may  be  a tub, 
a basket,  or  an  earthen  pot 
curbable  (ker'ba-bl),  a. 


bridle  of  a horse,  which,  by  the  exertion  of 
slight  effort,  can  be  made  to  produce  great 
pressure  on  the  month,  and  thus  control  the 
animal.  See  curb,  re.2,  2. 
curb-chain  (kSrb'chan),  re.  A chain  used  as  a 
check  upon  the  motion  of  any  moving  piece  of 
apparatus. 
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Curculionidse 


coleopterous  insects.  They  have  a strong  fold  on 
the  inner  face  of  each  of  the  elytra,  the  pygidiura  divided 
in  the  males,  the  tarsi  generally  dilated,  brush-like  be- 
neath, and  no  accessory  mandibular  piece.  There  are  over 
1,500  genera,  all  found  on  plants.  About  10,000  species 
are  described,  in  all  of  which  the  head  is  prolonged  into  a 
beak  or  snout,  and  furnished  at  the  tip  with  a minute  pair 
of  sharp  horizontal  jaws  which  are  used  by  the  insect  in 
depositing  its  eggs,  generally  in  the  kernel  of  some  fruit. 
See  cuts  under  Anthonomus,  bean-weevil,  and  Conotrache- 
^ lus . 

curcuma  (ker'ku-ma),  n.  [==  It.  and  F.  cur- 
cuma (NL.  curcuma ),  < Ar.  Tcurkum , saffron.  See 
crocus .]  1.  A plant  of  the  genus  Curcuma. — 

2.  [cap.']  [NL.]  A genus  of  plants,  of  the 
family  Zinzibevacese . They  have  perennial  tuberous 
roots  and  annual  stems,  and  the  flowers  are  in  spikes  with 
concave  bracts.  Some  with  bright-colored  reddish  or 
yellow  flowers  are  found  in  hothouses.  C.  Zedoaria 
furnishes  the  zedoary  of  the  shops.  The  colorless  roots 
of  C.  angustifolia  and  C.  leucorrhiza  furnish  a kind  of 
starch  sometimes  called  East  Indian  arrowroot.  The  root 
pf  C.  Amada  (mango-ginger),  a native  of  Bengal,  is  used  in 
the  same  way  as  ginger.  C.  Longa  yields  turmeric,  a mildly 
aromatic  substance,  employed  medicinally  in  India,  and 
forming  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  curry-powder. 

curcuma-paper  (ker'ku-ma-pa^per),  n.  Paper 
stained  with  a decoction  of  turmeric  and  used 
by  chemists  as  a test  of  free  alkali,  by  the 
^action  of  which  it  is  stained  brown, 
curcumin,  curcumine  (ker'ku-min),  n.  [<  cur- 
cuma + -in2,  -me2.]  The  coloring  matter  of 
turmeric. 

curd1  (kerd),  n.  [A  transposed  form  of  crud ; 
ME.  crudde,  crodde , curd,  < AS.  *criidan  (pret. 
pi.  *crudon , pp.  *croden),  press  together : see 
crowd i,  and  compare  croicdie,  crowdy.]  1. 
The  coagulated  or  thickened  part  of  milk, 
which  is  formed  into  cheese,  or  eaten  as  food: 
often  used  in  the  plural. 

Curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of  country  fare. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Metamorph.,  viii.  96. 

2.  The  coagulated  part  of  any  liquid. 

It  [the  brass]  is  next  dipped  into  a much  stronger  acid 
solution,  where  it  remains  until  the  curd  appears. 

Spoils'  Encyc.  Manuf.,  p.  322. 

curd1  (kerd),  v.  [Sc.  and  E.  dial,  crud,  < ME. 
crudden,  curd,  coagulate;  from  the  noun.]  I. 
trans.  To  cause  to  coagulate;  turn  to  curd; 
curdle  ; congeal ; clot. 

Alle  fresshe  the  mylk  is  crodded  now  to  chese. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  154. 

Chaste  as  the  icicle 

That’s  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 

And  hangs  on  Dian’s  temple.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

God’s  mercy,  maiden  ! does  it  curd  thy  blood 

To  say,  I am  thy  mother  ? Shak.,  All’s  Well,  i.  3 

II.  intrans.  To  become  curdled  or  coagulated  ; 
become  curd. 
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curia 


Cranmer  had  declared,  in  emphatic  terms,  that  God  had  curplpoq  n r /**,*•»  J- 

immediately  committed  to  Christian  princes  the  whole  cure  c^r®iess  vK.ur  lesb  .a‘  \S  cure  / With- 


tinnier  naa  aeciarea,  m emphatic  terms,  that  God  had 
immediately  committed  to  Christian  princes  the  whole  cure 
of  all  their  subjects,  as  well  concerning  the  administration 
of  God’s  word  for  the  cure  of  souls  as  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  things  political.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

Specifically — 2.  Spiritual  charge ; the  employ- 
ment or  office  of  a curate  or  parish  priest ; cu- 
racy: as,  the  cure  of  souls  (see  below):  ordi- 
narily confined  in  use  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  churches. 


Other  men  that  wer  oonly  comtemplatiffe  and  were  free 
from  alle  cures  and  prelaci,  thei  had  fulle  cherite  to  God 
and  to  hir  evyne  cristen. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 


A small  ciire  of  fifteen  pounds  a year  was  offered  me  in 
a distant  neighbourhood.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 


3.  The  successful  remedial  treatment  of  a dis- 
ease ; the  restoration  of  a sick  person  to  health : 
as,  to  effect  a cure. 

I cast  out  devils,  and  I do  cures.  Luke  xiii.  32. 


She  had  done  extraordinary  cures  since  she  was  last  in 
town-  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  248. 


4.  A method  or  course  of  remedial  treatment 
for  disease,  whether  successful  or  not : as,  the 
water -cure. 

Horace  advises  the  Romans  to  seek  a seat  in  some  re- 
mote part,  by  way  of  a cure  for  the  corruption  of  manners. 

T.,  . , Swift. 

Like  some  sick  man  declined, 

And  trusted  any  cure.  Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

5.  A remedy  for  disease;  a means  of  curing 

disease ; that  which  heals : as,  a cure  for  tootle 
ache-  ~ - - ■■ 


out  cure;  incurable;  not  admitting  of  a rem- 
edy: as,  a cureless  disorder. 

Whose  cureless  wounds,  even  now,  most  freshly  bleed. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arbers  Eng.  Garner,  I.  527). 
In  bitter  mockery  of  hate, 

His  cureless  woes  to  aggravate. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  iv.  27. 

curer  (kiir'er),  n.  1.  A physician;  one  who 
heals.  2.  One  who  preserves  provisions,  as 
beef,  fish,  and  the  like,  from  putrefaction,  by 
means  of  salt  or  in  any  other  manner. 
CmFettage.  (kll-ret'a,i),  n-  [<  curette  + -age.~\ 
1 he  application  of  the  curette ; the  scraping 
away  of  granulations  and  the  like  with  a cu- 
rette. 

curette  (kfi-ret'),  n.  [F.,  a scoop,  scraper,  < 
curer,  clean,  cleanse,  prune,  <L.  curare,  take  care 
of : see  cure,  r.]  A small  surgical  instrument  for 
scooping  or  scraping  away,  or  otherwise  remov- 
ing, substances  which  require  removal,  as  ear- 
wax,  a cataractous  lens,  stones  in  lithotomy, 
cysts,  granulations,  small  polypi,  and  the  like 
from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or  granulations 
and  dried  mucus  from  the  throat.  The  curette 
may  be  spoon-,  scoop-,  or  loop-shaped,  with  blunt  or  sharp 
edges,  according  to  its  special  purpose.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  a tubular  suction-instrument  used  in  the  re- 
moval of  soft  cataracts. 

curette  (ku-ret'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  curetted 
ppr.  curetting.  [<  curette,  n.]  To  scrape  with 
a curette. 


/ a uuiciie. 

Oure  of  souls,  the  spiritual  oversight  of  parish-  Curfew  (ker'fu),  n.  [Early  mod.  E also  eurfeu 
t of  others  holding  a similar  relation,  bv  a Driest  .L,_  "El  . eurjtu, 


, , uuul°i  weisi^iib  oi  piiri.SIl- 

loners,  or  of  others  holding  a similar  relation,  by  a priest 
or  clergyman ; specifically,  in  prelatical  churches,  an  ec- 
clesiastical charge  in  which  parochial  duties  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  sacraments  are  included,  primarily  vested 
in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  clergy  of  each  parish  act- 
ing as  his  deputies 


Being  put  into  milke,  it  [mint]  will  not  suffer  it  to  turn 
or  soure,  it  keepeth  it  from  quailing  A curding. 

_ Holland,  tr.  of  Piiny,  xx.  14. 

Curd2,  n.  See  Kurd. 

curd-caket  (kerd'kak),  n.  A small  fried  cake, 
made  of  curds,  eggs,  and  a very  little  flour, 
sweetened,  and  spiced  with  nutmeg, 
curd-cutter  (kerd'kut;/er),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
cutting  up  cheese-curd  to  facilitate  the  separa- 
tion of  the  whey. 

curdiness  (ker'di-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
curdy. 

curdle  (ker'dl),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  curdled,  ppr. 
curdling.  [Sc.  aud  E.  dial,  cruddle,  crudle ; 
freq.  oi  curd,  crud:  see  cunffl,  v.]  I.  trans.  To 
change  into  curd ; cause  to  thicken  or  coagulate. 

There  is  in  the  spirit  of  wine  some  acidity,  by  which 
brandy  curdles  milk.  Player 

II.  intrans.  To  coagulate  or  thicken  ; become 
curd. 

curd-mill  (kerd'mil),  n.  A curd-cutter, 
cur-dog  (ker'  dog),  n.  [<  ME.  cur-dog , curre- 
dogge;  < cur  + dog.]  A cur;  a worthless  dog. 
curdy  (ker'di),  a.  [Also  dial,  cruddy  ; < curd l, 
crud,  + -y  1.]  Like  curd;  full  of  or  containing 


A cure  of  souls  is  that  portion  of  responsibility  for  the 
provision  of  sacraments  to  and  the  adequate  instruction 
of  the  Catholic  faithful  which  devolves  upon  the  parish 
priest  of  a particular  district,  in  regard  to  the  souls  of  all 
persons  dwelling  within  the  limits  of  that  district. 

Cath.  Diet. 

To  do  no  curet,  to  take  no  care.  Chaucer.  (See  also 
grape-cure,  movement-cure,  water-cure,  etc.) 
cllJ®  (^lir)>  v-  5 pret.  and  pp.  cured,  ppr.  curing. 
[<  ME.  curen , < OF.  curer , care  for,  etc.,  mod. 
r . curer , cleanse,  = Sp.  Pg.  curar  = It.  curare , 
cure,  = G-.  curiren  = Dan.  Uurere  = Sw.  Tcurera, 
< L.  curare , OL.  coerare , coirare , take  care  of, 
attend  to,  care  for  as  a physician,  cure,  < cura, 
care,  etc. : see  cure , n.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  take 
care  of ; care  for. 

Men  dredeful  curiden  or  buriden  Stheuene. 

Wyclif,  Deeds  (Acts)  viii.  2. 
2.  To  restore  to  health  or  to  a sound  state ; 
heal  or  make  well : as,  he  was  cured  of  a wound, 
or  of  a fever. 


, / 7 L J v/va.  oj.  aiou  l/ttf  JZ/Ut, 

courefewe,  and  corruptly  curfle;  < ME.  curfewe, 
courfew,  courfewe,  courefeu,  curfu,  Corfu,  some- 
times with  final  r,  curfur,  corfour  (Sc.  curfure), 
(.  OF.  courfeu , corfeu,  and  more  corruptly  car - 
refeu,  cerrefeu,  carfou  (F.  dial,  carfou),  contr. 
from  cuevrefu,  coevrefeu,  covrefeu,  later  couvre- 

mrfew.  lit.  ‘cover-fire’  Inf  tl> 


--  , J i,,  vovyrv/VH,  WWP/PH,  laid  VUUVfV- 

feu,  curfew,  lit.  ‘ cover-fire  ’ (cf.  the  equiv.  ML. 
ignitegium  or  pyritegium,  < L.  ignis  or  Gr.  nip, 
fire,  + L.  tegere,  cover),  < OF.  covrir,  F.  couvrir, 
cover,  + feu,  fire,  < L.  focus,  a hearth:  see  cover 
aud  focus,  fuel.']  1.  The  ringing  of  a bell  at  an 
early  hour  (originally  8 o’clock)  in  the  evening, 
as  a signal  to  the  inhabitants  of  a town  or  vil- 
lage to  extinguish  their  fires  and  lights;  the 
time  of  ringing  the  bell;  the  bell  so  rung,  or 
its  sound.  This  was  a very  common  police  regulation 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  a protection  against  fires  as 
well  as  against  nocturnal  disorders  in  the  unlighted  streets, 
ihe  practice  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  from  the  continent  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, but  it  probably  existed  there  before  his  time.  The 
curfew-bell  is  still  rung  at  9 o’clock  in  some  places,  though 
it  is  several  centuries  since  it  was  required  by  law. 


Aboute  corfew  tyme  or  litel  more. 

Chaucer,  Miller’s  Tale,  1.  459. 


The  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour.  Mat.  xvii.  18. 
I strive  in  vain  to  cure  my  wounded  soul. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

3.  To  remove  or  put  an  end  to  by  remedial 
means;  heal,  as  a disease;  remedy,  as  an  evil 
of  any  kind;  remove,  as  something  objection- 
able. 

T,len  he  called  his  twelve  disciples  together  and  gave 
them  power  ...  to  cure  diseases.  Luke  ix;  1. 

This  way  of  setting  off,  by  the  by,  was  not  likely  to  cure 
my  uncle  Toby’s  suspicions. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  3. 
The  only  way  to  cure  mistrust  is  by  showing  that  trust 
if  given,  would  not  be  misplaced,  would  not  be  betrayed. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Eight,  p.  209! 

4.  To  prepare  for  preservation  by  drying,  salt- 
ing, etc. : as,  to  cure  bay;  to  cure  fish  or  beef. 

Who  has  not  seen  a salt  fish  thoroughly  cured  for  this 
world,  so  that  nothing  can  spoil  it,  and  putting  the  per- 
severance of  the  saints  to  the  blush  ? 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  131. 


He  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2f.  Hence,  a similar  bell-ringing  early  in  the 
morning. 

The  curfew  bell  hath  rung,  ’t  is  three  o’clock. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  4. 
3.  A cover,  ornamented  or  plain,  for  a fire  • 
a fire-plate ; a blower. 


Pots,  pans,  curfews,  coun  - 
ters,  and  the  like.  Bacon. 

curfew-bell  (ker'fu- 
bel),  n.  The  bell  with 
which  the  curfew  is 
rung. 

The  curfew  bell  hath  rung ; 
'tis  three  o'clock. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  4. 
Life's  curfew-bell. 

Longfellow. 


Curfew  for  Fire.  (From  Deminin’ s 
‘‘-Encyclopedic  desBeaux-Arts." ) 


It  differs  from  a vegetable  emulsion  by  coagulating  into 
curdy  mass  with  acids.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

cure  (kur),  n.  [ Formerly  cuyr,  cur,  Sc.  cuirc,  < 
OF . cure,  F.  cure  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cura  = MD. 
kure,  D.  lcuur  = G.  Dan.  Sw.  kur,  < L.  cura,  OL. 
*coera,  *coira,  care,  heed,  attention,  anxiety, 
grief,  prob.  connected  with  cavere,  pay  heed, 
be  cautious : see  caution.  Not  related  in  any 
way  to  E.  care.  The  medical  senses  are  due  in 
part  to  the  verb.]  1.  Care;  concern;  over- 
sight ; charge.  [Obsolete  or  rare  except  in  the 
specific  sense,  def.  2.] 

Of  studie  took  he  most  cure  and  most  heede. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  303. 
Nowe,  faire  lady,  thynk,  sithe  it  first  began, 

That  love  had  sette  myn  herte  vndir  your  cure. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  70. 


curfish  (ker'fish),  n. 

One  of  the  scyllioid  sharks ; a dogfish.  [Local, 

J I'  iHtrmS ■ lf‘  T°  Care’'  take  care;  be‘ca-  curflet,  curfut,  «.  See  curfew. 

curfuffle  (ker-fuf'l),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  curfuf- 
fled,  ppr.  curfuffling.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  dis- 
order ; ruffle ; dishevel.  Also  carfuffle,  fuffle. 
[Scotch. ] 

Dick  curfuffled  a’  her  hair.  A.  Poss,  Helenore,  p.  81. 
curfuffle  (ker-fuf'l),  n.  [<  curfuffle,  t>.]  The 
state  of  being  disordered  or  ruffled ; agitation ; 
perturbation.  [Scotch.] 

My  lord  maun  be  turned  feel  outright,  ...  an’  he  puts 
himsel'  intu  sic  a curfuffle  for  onything  ye  could  bring 
him,  Edie.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxix. 

See  curfew. 


In  hilles  is  to  cure 

To  set  hem  on  the  Southe  if  that  shall  ure  {burn] 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  91. 

2.  To  effect  a cure. 

Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles’  spear 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

3f.  To  become  well;  be  cured. 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  2. 

cur<§  (feii-ra'),  n.  [F. : see  curate L]  A Roman  - 

Catholic  parish  priest  in  France  or  in  a French  curfurf,  n, 
.country.  oumn  nl-r,'- 


r.  curia  (ku  n-a),  n. ; pi.  curia-  (-e).  [L. ; senses  2 

cure:all  (kur  al),  n.  [<  cure,  v.,  + obj.  all;  and  3 first  m ML.]  1.  In  Horn,  antiq. : (a)  One 

equiv.  to  panacea.]  A remedy  for  all  kinds  of  of  the  divisions  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  with 

diseases ; a panacea.  reference  to  locality.  The  number  of  the  cun® 

To  exalt  their  nostrum  to  the  rank  of  a cure-all.  is  given  as  thirty,  but  the  original  number  was 

The  American , VII.  294.  smaller. 


curia  1403  curl 


The  Curia  was  a political  and  not  a Gentile  arrange- 
ment. . . . For  the  special  relation  of  the  Curia  to  the 
Civitas,  a hint  is  found  in  the  statement  that  Romulus 
gave  each  Curia  one  allotment. 

W.  E.  Hearn , Aryan  Household,  p.  334. 

(b)  The  building  in  which  a curia  met  for  wor- 
ship or  public  deliberation.  ( c ) The  building 
in  which  the  senate  held  its  deliberations,  (d) 
A title  given  to  the  senate  of  any  one  of  the 
Italian  cities,  as  distinguished  from  the  Roman 
senate. — 2.  In  medieval  legal  use , a court,  either 
judicial,  administrative,  or  legislative ; a court 
of  justice.  In  the  Norman  period  of  English  history  the 
Curia  Regis  was  an  assembly  which  the  king  was  bound 
to  consult  on  important  state  matters,  and  whose  consent 
was  necessary  for  the  enactment  of  laws,  the  imposition 
of  extraordinary  taxes,  etc.  It  consisted  nominally  of  the 
tenants  in  chief,  but  practically  it  was  much  more  limited. 
Originally  the  Curia  Regis  and  the  Exchequer  were  com- 
posed of  the  same  persons.  From  the  Curia  Regis  there 
developed  later  the  Ordinary  Council  or  Privy  Council,  and 
the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  Also 
Aula  Regia  or  Regis. 

The  council,  as  it  existed  in  the  Norman  period  under 
the  name  of  curia  regis , . . . exercised  judicial,  legisla- 
tive, and  administrative  functions. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  765. 

3.  [cap.]  Specifically,  in  modern  use,  the  court 
of  the  papal  see. 

The  collusion,  so  to  call  it,  between  the  crown  and  the 
papacy,  as  to  the  observance  of  the  statute  of  provisors, 
extended  also  to  the  other  dealings  with  the  Curia. 

Stubbs , Const.  Hist.,  § 403. 

Curia  advisari  vult,  the  court  wishes  to  deliberate.  It 
implies  a postponement  of  decision  after  argument,  and 
hence  an  adjournment  or  continuance  of  a cause  pending 
consideration  of  what  judgment  should  be  resolved  on. 
Abbreviated  cur.  ado.  vult.—  Curia  claudenda,  in  early 
Eng.  law,  a writ  requiring  the  making  of  a boundary-wall 
or  -fence. 

curial  (ku'ri-al),  a.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  curial : It. 
euriale,  < L.  c'urialis,  of  the  curia,  ML.  of  a court, 
< curia,  curia,  ML.  a court:  see  curia.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  curia:  as,  “ curial 
festivals,”  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  732. — 2.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  the  Papal  Curia. 

curialism  (ku'ri-al-izm),  n.  [<  curial  + -ism.] 
The  political  system  or  policy  of  the  Papal  Cu- 
ria or  court. 

The  ancient  principles  of  popular  election  and  control 
. . . have  by  the  constant  aggressions  of  Curialism  been 
in  the  main  effaced. 

Gladstone,  Vaticanism,  Harper’s  Weekly,  Supp.,XIX.  251. 

curialistic  (ku,,ri-a-lis'tik),  a.  [As  curial-ism 
+ -istic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
curialism. 

curialityt  (ku-ri-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  curiali- 
ta{t-)s,  in  sense  of  ‘courtesy,’  < curialis,  of  a 
court : see  curial.]  The  privileges,  preroga- 
tives, or  retinue  of  a court. 

The  court  and  curiaUty.  Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

curiate  (ku'ri-at),  a.  [<  L.  curiatus,<.  curia: 
see  curia.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  Roman  curia ; 
curial:  as,  “curiate  assemblies,”  Encyc.  Brit., 
XX.  732. 

curiett,  «•  Same  as  curat2. 

Curimatina  (ku//ri-ma-ti,na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Curimatus  + -ina2.]  In  Gunther’s  system  of 
classification,  a group  of  CharacinidtE,  having  an 
adipose  fin,  imperfect  dentition,  and  a short  dor- 
sal fin.  They  are  numerous  in  South  America. 

Curimatus  (ku-ri-ma/tus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier).] 


Curimatus  ntivarti. 


The  typical  genus  of  Curimatina.  C.  mivarti  is 
an  example. 

curing-house  (kur'ing-hous),  n.  A building  in 
which  anything  is  cured;  specifically,  in  the 
West  Indies,  a house  wherein  sugar  is  drained 
and  dried. 

curio  (ku'ri-o),  n.  [Appar.  short  for  curiosity.] 
Originally,  an  object  of  virtu  or  article  of  bric-a- 
brac,  such  as  a bronze,  a piece  of  porcelain  or 
lacquer-ware,  etc.,  brought  from  China  or  the 
far  East ; now,  any  bronze,  or  piece  of  old  china 
or  of  bric-k-brac  in  general,  especially  such  as 
is  rare  or  curious:  as,  a collection  of  curios. 

curiologict,  a.  See  cyriologic. 


curiosi,  n.  Plural  of  curioso. 
curiosity  (ku-ri-os'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  curiosities  (-tiz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  curiositie,  < ME.  curiosite,  curi- 
ouste,  curiosity,  care,  < OF.  curiosete,  curiosite, 
F.  curiosite  = Pr.  curiositat,  curiozetat  = Sp.  cu- 
riosidad,=x  Pg.  curiosidade  = It.  curiosita,  < L. 
curiosita(t-)s,  curiosity,  < curiosus,  curious:  see 
curious.]  1+.  Carefulness;  nicety;  delicacy; 
fastidiousness ; scrupulous  care. 

When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked 
thee  for  too  much  curiosity.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

God  oftentimes  takes  from  us  that  which  with  so  much 
curiosity  we  would  preserve. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  600. 

2.  Accuracy;  exactness;  nice  performance. 
[Rare.] 

Hang 

Curiosity  in  music  ; leave  those  crotchets 
To  men  that  get  their  living  with  a song. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  iv.  3. 

The  curiosity  of  the  workmanship  of  nature.  Ray. 
3f.  Curious  arrangement ; singular  or  artful 
performance. 

To  folowen  word  by  word  the  cwyosite 
Of  Graunson. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Venus,  1.  81. 

There  hath  been  practised  ...  a curiosity,  to  set  a tree 
upon  the  north  side  of  a wall,  and,  at  a little  height,  to  draw 
it  through  the  wall,  &c.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

4f.  Extravagantly  minute  investigation. 

I intend  not  to  proceed  any  further  in  this  curiositie 
then  to  shew  some  small  subtillitie  that  any  other  hath 
not  yet  done.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  91. 

5.  Fancifulness;  extravagance;  a curious  or 
fanciful  subject. 

The  exercise  of  right  instructing  was  chang’d  into  the 
curiosity  of  impertinent  fabling. 

Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

6.  The  desire  to  see  or  learn  something  that  is 
new,  strange,  or  unknown ; inquisitiveness. 

Yet  not  so  content,  they  mounted  higher,  and  because 
their  wordes  serued  well  thereto,  they  made  feete  of  sixe 
times : but  this  proceeded  more  of  curiositie  then  other- 
wise. Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  56. 

This  feeling,  according  to  circum stances,  is  denominat- 
ed surprise,  astonishment,  admiration,  wonder,  and,  when 
blended  with  the  intellectual  tendencies  we  have  consid- 
ered, it  obtains  the  name  of  curiosity. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton , Metaphysics,  iii. 

We  speak  of  the  monkey  as  marked  by  incessant  curi- 
osity. That  is  to  say,  he  makes  constant  mental  excur- 
sions beyond  the  range  of  his  hereditary  habits. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  333. 

7.  An  object  of  interest  or  inquisitiveness ; that 
which  excites  a desire  of  seeing  or  deserves  to 
be  seen,  as  novel  or  extraordinary ; something 
rare  or  strange. 

I met  with  a French  Gentleman,  who,  amongst  other 
Curiosities  which  he  pleased  to  shew  me  up  and  down 
Paris,  brought  me  to  that  Place  where  the  late  King  was 
slain.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  18. 

We  took  a ramble  together  to  see  the  curiosities  of  this 
great  town.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

= Syn.  7.  Phenomenon,  marvel,  wonder,  sight,  rarity, 
curiosity-shop  (ku-ri-os'i-ti-shop),  n.  A place 
where  curiosities  are  soli  or  kept, 
curioso  (ku-ri-6'so),  «.;  pi.  curiosi  (-si).  [It., 
= E.  curious,  q.  v.]  A person  curious  in  art ; 
a virtuoso. 

Dr.  J.  Wilkins,  warden  of  Wadham  College,  the  greatest 
curioso  of  his  time,  invited  him  and  some  of  the  musicians 
to  his  lodgings,  purposely  to  have  a consort. 

Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  112. 

curious  (ku'ri-us),  a.  [<  ME.  curious,  corious, 
< OF.  curious,  curios,  F.  curieux  - Sp.  Pg.  It. 
curioso,  < L.  curiosus,  careful,  diligent,  thought- 
ful, inquisitive,  curious,  < cura,  care,  etc. : see 
cure.]  It.  Careful;  nice;  accurate;  fastidious; 
precise;  exacting;  minute. 

It  was  therefore  of  necessitie  that  a more  curious  and 
particular  description  should  bee  made  of  euery  manner 
of  speech.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  130. 

Men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  and  particles  they 
used.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

For  curious  I cannot  be  with  you, 

Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I hear  so  well. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  4. 

Your  courtier  is  more  curious 
To  set  himself  forth  richly  than  his  lady. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iii.  2. 

2.  Wrought  with  or  requiring  care  and  art; 
neat ; elaborate ; finished : as,  a curious  work. 

The  curious  girdle  of.  the  ephod.  Ex.  xxviil.  8. 

Then  Robin  Hood  gave  him  a mantle  of  green, 

Broad  arrows,  and  curious  long  how. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Ranger  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  211). 
These  curious  locks  so  aptly  twin’d, 

Whose  every  hair  a soul  doth  bind. 

Carew,  To  A.  L. 

3.  Exciting  curiosity  or  surprise;  awakening 
inquisitive  interest ; rare ; singular ; odd : as,  a 
curious  fact. 


There  was  a king,  an’  a curious  king, 

An’  a king  o’  royal  fame. 

Ladye  Diamond  (Child’s  Ballads,  II.  382). 
There  are  things  in  him  [Diodorus]  very  curious,  got  out 
of  better  authorities  now  lost.  Gray,  Works,  III.  53. 

Man  has  the  curious  power  of  deceiving  himself,  when 
he  cannot  deceive  others.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  94. 

4.  Inquisitive ; desirous  of  seeing  or  knowing ; 
eager  to  learn ; addicted  to  research  or  inquiry ; 
sometimes,  in  a disparaging  sense,  prying:  as, 
a man  of  a curious  mind : followed  by  after , of 
inf  or  about , or  an  infinitive. 

Adrian  . . . was  the  most  curious  man  that  lived,  and 
the  most  universal  inquirer. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  77. 
There  are  some  who  have  been  curious  in  the  comparison 
of  Tongues,  who  believe  that  the  Irish  is  but  a Dialect  of 
the  antient  British.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  55. 

Curious  after  things  . . . elegant  and  beautiful. 

Woodward. 

Curious  of  antiquities.  Dryden,  Fables. 

Reader,  if  any  curious  stay 
To  ask  my  hated  name, 

Tell  them  the  grave  that  hides  my  clay 
Conceals  me  from  my  shame.  Wesley. 

He  was  very  curious  to  obtain  information  about  Amer- 
ica. B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  23. 

Curious  artst,  magical  arts. 

Many  of  them  [the  Ephesians]  also  which  used  curious 
arts  brought  their  books  together,  and  burned  them  be- 
fore all  men.  Acts  xix.  19. 

= Syn.  3.  Strange,  Surprising,  etc.  See  wonderful. — 4. 
Curious,  Inquisitive,  Prying.  Curious  and  inquisitive  may 
be  used  in  a good  or  a bad  sense,  but  inquisitive  Is  more 
often,  and  prying  is  only,  found  in  the  latter.  Curious  ex- 
presses only  the  desire  to  know ; inquisitive,  the  effort  to 
find  out  by  inquiry  ; prying,  the  effort  to  find  out  secrets 
by  looking  and  working  in  improper  ways. 

curioust  (ku'ri-us),  v.  t.  To  work  curiously; 
elaborate.  Davies. 

curiously  (ku'ri-us-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  curiosli, 
curiouseliche ; < curious  + -ly2.]  1.  Carefully; 
attentively ; with  nice  inspection. 

At  first  I thought  there  had  been  no  light  reflected  from 
the  water  in  that  place  ; but  observing  it  more  curiously, 
I saw  within  it  several  smaller  round  spots,  which  ap- 
peared much  blacker  and  darker  than  the  rest. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

The  King’s  man  saw  that  he  was  wroth, 

And  watched  him  curiously,  till  he  had  read 
The  letter  thrice,  but  nought  to  him  he  said. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  146. 

2.  With  nice  care  and  art;  exactly;  neatly; 

elegantly.  V 

There  is  without  the  Towne  a faire  Maill  curiously 
planted.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  28,  1641. 

A meadow,  curiously  beautified  with  lilies. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  p.  171. 
Take  thou  my  churl,  and  tend  him  curiously, 

Like  a king’s  heir,  till  all  his  hurts  be  whole. 

Tennyson,  The  Last  Tournament. 

3.  In  a singular  manner ; fantastically;  oddly. 

With  its  high-pitched  roofs  and  its  clusters  of  curiously 

twisted  chimneys  it  [the  Manor  House]  has  served  as  a 
model  for  the  architecture  of  the  village. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  233. 

4.  With  curiosity ; inquisitively. 

We  know  we  eat  His  Body  and  Blood  ; but  it  is  our  wis- 
dom not  curiously  to  ask  how  or  whence. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  277. 

curiousness  (ku'ri-us-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  curi- 
ousnesse,  coriousenesse ; < curious  + -ness.]  If. 
Carefulness ; painstaking ; nicety ; singular  ex- 
actitude in  any  respect. 

This,  ‘tis  rumour’d, 

Little  agrees  with  the  curiousness  of  honour. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  i.  4. 
To  the  excellence  of  the  metal,  he  may  also  add  the  curi- 
ousness of  the  figure.  South,  Sermons,  VIII.  xi. 

2.  Singularity  of  appearance,  action,  contri- 
vance, etc. — 3.  Curiosity;  inquisitiveness. 

Ah ! curiousness,  first  cause  of  all  our  ill, 

And  yet  the  plague  which  most  torments  ns  still. 

Sir  W.  Alexander,  Hours,  i.  62. 

4t.  Cleverness ; remarkableness. 

Ya,  sir,  and  of  tile  coriousenesse  of  that  karle  tiler  is  carp- 
^ ing.  York  Plays,  p.  255. 

curl  (kerl),  n.  [First  in  ME.  as  ad].,crull,  crulle, 
crolle,  < MD.  lend,  krol  = Fries.  kritll,  kroll,  East 
Fries,  krul  = MHG.  krol,  G.  dial,  kroll,  curled; 
the  noun  curl  first  in  mod.  E. ; I),  krul  — G.  dial. 
kroll,  kroll,  krolle  = D an.  krdlle  = Sw.  dial,  krulla 
= Norw.  krull  and  kurle,  a curl  (>  D.,  etc.,  krul- 
liq,  curly) ; prob.  from  a Teut.  type  *kruslo- ; cf. 
MHG.  krus,  G.  kraus  = D.  kroes,  etc. , crisp,  curl- 
ed : see  crouse.]  1 . A ringlet  of  hair. 

Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod  ; 

The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god. 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  684. 

From  the  flaxen  curl  to  the  gray  lock. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Hence  — 2.  Something  having  a similar  spiral 
form ; any  undulation,  sinuosity,  or  flexure. 


curl 

Waves  or  curls  [in  glass]  which  usually  arise  from  the 
sand-holes.  Newton,  Opticks. 

3.  Specifically,  a winding  or  circling  in  the 
grain  of  wood. — 4.  A disease  of  peach-trees 
which  causes  great  distortion  of  the  leaves.  It 
is  caused  by  an  aseomycetous  fungus,  Exoascus 
deformans.  See  Exoascus. — 5.  In  math.,  the 
vector  part  of  the  quaternion  resulting  from  the 
performance  of  the  operation  i.dldx+j.dldy  + 
k.dldz  on  any  vector  function  iX+jY  + kZ. 
* — Curl  of  the  lip,  a slight  sneering  grimace  of  the  lip. 
curl  (kerl),  v.  [E.  dial,  crule;  < ME.  *crullen  = 
MD.  krollen,  D.  krullen  = East  Fries,  krullen  = 
G.  krollen  = Dan.  krdlle  = Sw.  dial,  krulla,  curl ; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  turn,  bend, 
or  form  into  ringlets,  as  the  hair. 

These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 
May  bind  a book,  may  line  a box, 

May  serve  to  curl  a maiden’s  locks. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lxxvii. 

2.  To  dress  or  adorn  with  or  as  with  curls ; make 
up  the  hair  of  into  curls. 

So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  2. 
The  snaky  locks 

That  curl'd  Megrera.  Milton , P.  I/.,  x.  560. 

3.  To  bring  or  form  into  the  spiral  shape  of  a 
ringlet  or  curl;  in  general,  to  make  curves, 
turns,  or  undulations  in  or  on. 

I sooner  will  find  out  the  beds  of  snakes, 

Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limbs. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy. 
Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brushing  air 
To  curl  the  waves.  Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  31. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  take  the  form  of  curls  or 
ringlets,  as  hair. 

Sir  And.  Would  that  have  mended  my  hair? 

Sir  To.  Past  question ; for  thou  seest  it  will  not  curl 
by  nature.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  3. 

Ridley,  a little  of  the  stuffing.  It’ll  make  your  hair 
curl.  'Thackeray , Philip,  xvi. 

Hence  — 2.  To  assume  any  similar  spiral 
shape ; in  general,  to  become  curved,  bent,  or 
undulated:  often  with  up. 

Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd. 

Dryden,  Alexander’s  Feast. 
Curling  smokes  from  village-tops  are  seen. 

Pope,  Autumn,  1.  63. 

Gayly  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

Byron. 

The  smoke  of  the  incense  curling  lazily  up  past  the 
baldachino  to  the  frescoed  dome. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  30. 

3f.  To  turn  and  twist  about ; writhe ; squirm. 
The  very  thinking  it 

Would  make  a citizen  start:  some  politic  tradesman 
Curl  with  the  caution  of  a constable. 

B.  Jonson,  Fall  of  Mortimer,  i.  1. 

4.  To  play  at  curling.  See  curling.  [Scotch.] 

To  curie  on  the  ice  does  greatly  please, 

Being  a manly  Scottish  exercise. 

Pennecuik,  Poems  (ed.  1715),  p.  59. 
To  curl  down,  to  shrink  ; crouch ; take  a coiled  recum- 
bent posture : as,  he  curled  down  into  a corner, 
curl-cloud  (kerl'kloud),  n.  Same  as  cirrus,  3. 
CUrledness  (ker'led-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing curled.  [Rare.] 

curled-pate  (kerld'pat),  a.  Having  curled  hair ; 
curly-pated.  [Rare.] 

Make  curl'd-pate  ruffians  bald.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

curler  (ker'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
curls. — 2.  One  who  engages  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  curling.  See  curling. 

When  to  the  lochs  the  curlers  flock 
Wi’  gleesome  speed. 

Burns,  Tam  Samson’s  Elegy, 
curlew  (ker'lu),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  curlue; 
< ME.  curlewe,  curlue,  corlow,  corolewe,  cor- 
olu,  kirlewe,  etc.,  < OF.  Corlieu,  also  corlis, 
courlis,  F.  courlieu  and  courlis,  dial,  corlu,  cor- 
leru,  querlu,  kerlu,  etc.,  = It.  chiurlo  = Sp. 
dim.  cliorlito,  a curlew.  The  word  agrees  in 
form  in  OF.  with  OF.  corlieu,  courlieu,  corliu, 
curliu,  etc.,  a messenger,  but  is  prob.  orig. 
imitative  of  the  bird’s  cry  (hence  the  free 
variation  of  form).  Cf.  It.  chiurlare,  howl  like 
the  homed  owl ; Sw.  hurra,  coo,  murmur : see 
curr,  coo.]  1.  A bird  of  the  genus  Numenius. 
The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the  common  European 
species,  N.  arquatus,  formerly  called  numenius,  arquata, 
and  carlinus.  There  are  upward  of  12  species,  of  all  parts 
of  the  world,  having  a long,  very  slender  curved  bill,  with 
the  upper  mandible  knobbed  at  the  tip,  and  in  other  re- 
spects closely  resembling  tile  godwits  and  other  species 
of  the  totanine  division  of  the  great  family  Scolopacidce. 
The  plumage  is  much  variegated.  The  total  length  varies 
from  about  12  to  about  24  inches ; and  the  length  of  the 
bill  from  about  2 to  9 inches.  The  common  curlew  is  also 
called  the  whaup.  The  lesser  curlew  or  whimbrel  of  Eu- 
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Long-billed  Curlew  ( Numenius  longirostris). 

rope  is  N.  phceopus.  There  are  several  species  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  long-billed  curlew  (N.  longirostris), 
the  Hudsonian  or  jack-curlew  ( N . hudsonicus),  and  the 
Eskimo  curlew  or  dough-bird  (N.  borealis). 

Ye  curlews  callin’  thro’  a clud. 

Burns,  On  Capt.  Matthew  Henderson. 
2.  A name  of  several  grallatorial  birds  with 
slender  decurved  bill,  not  of  the  genus  Nume- 
nius.— Pygmy  curlew,  or  curlew-sandpiper,  Tringa 
subarquata,  a small  species  resembling  a curlew  in  the 
form  of  the  bill  and  to  some  extent  in  coloration. — Span- 
ish curlew,  a local  name  in  the  United  States  of  the  white 
ibis  (Eudocimus  albus),  a bird  of  a different  order. 

curlewberry  (ker'lu-ber//i),  n. ; pi.  curlewberries 
(-iz) . The  black  crowberry,  Empetrum  nigrum : 
so  called  in  Labrador. 

curlew-jack  (ker'lu-jak),  n.  The  jack-curlew  or 
lesser  curlew  of  Europe ; the  whimbrel,  Nume- 
nius plxceopus. 


currant 

What,  to-day  we're  eight? 

Seven  and  one’s  eight,  I hope,  old  curly-pate  ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  64. 
, (ker'li-pa'  ted),  a.  Same  as  curly- 


cu 

headed 
curmi,  n.  See  courmi. 

curmudgeon  (ker-muj'on),  n.  [Also  spelled 
curmudgion,  curmudgin.curmudgen,  aud,  in  sug- 
gestion of  a false  etymology,  cornmudgin;  a 
word  of  obscure  popular  origin,  appar.  based 
on  cur,  n.,  or  its  original  verb  root  curr,  and 
(Sc.)  mudgeon,  a grimace,  murgeon,  mock,  grum- 
ble.] An  avaricious,  churlish  fellow ; a miser ; 
a niggard;  a churl. 

My  father  was  a country  gentleman.  ...  He  was  a 
keen  sportsman  and  lived  to  the  extent  of  his  moderate 
income,  so  that  I had  little  to  expect  from  that  quarter  ; 
but  then  I had  a rich  uncle  by  the  mother’s  side,  a penu- 
rioUB  accumulating  curmudgeon,  who  it  was  confidently 
expected  would  make  me  his  heir. 

Irving,  Tales  of  a Traveler,  L 264. 

A penurious  curmudgeon.  Locke. 

curmudgeonly  (kfer-muj'on-li),  a.  [<  curmud- 
geon + -fy1.]  Like  a curmudgeon;  avaricious; 
niggardly;  churlish. 

My  curmudgeonly  Mother  won’t  allow  me  wherewithal 
to  be  Man  of  myself  with.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

These  curmudgeonly  cits  regard  no  ties. 

Foote,  The  Bankrupt,  i. 
curmurring  (ker-mur'ing),  n.  [Imitative.  Cf. 
cur,  chirr,  and  murmur.]  A low,  rumbling 
sound;  hence,  the  motion  in  the  bowels  pro- 
duced by  flatulence,  attended  by  such  a sound ; 
borborygmus.  [Scotch.] 

A glass  of  brandy  to  three  glasses  of  wine  prevents  the 
curmurring  in  the  stomach.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  viii. 


curlew-knot  (ker'lu-not), ».  [<  curlew  + knot2,  ...  , 

a.v.l  Smcs  eurlmcJLh  ’ curn1  (kern),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  hum;  a var. 

of  corn:  see  corns.]  1 _ gram;  a corn 


...  „ 2. 

A small  quantity ; an  indefinite  number. 

Ane’s  nane,  twa’s  some,  three’s  a cum,  and  four’s  a pun. 

Scotch  nursery  rime. 
A drap  mair  lemon  or  a cum  less  sugar  than  just  suits 
you.  Scott , Redgauntlet,  ch.  xiii. 


q.  v.]  Same  as  curlew-jack. 
curlicue  (ker'li-ku),  n.  [Sometimes  written 
curlique,  but  better  curlicue,  i.  e.,  curly  cue, 
curly  Q,  in  allusion  to  the  curled  or  spiral  forms 
of  this  letter  (£1,  Q,  etc.):  see  curly  aud  cite2.] 

Something  fantastically  curled  or  twisted:  as, 

5“rroHnntdhe  pen;  t0  CUt  mrll~  curn2!,  ».  and  p.  Same  fus  quern. 

^ curnberry  (kern'ber,/i), n. ; pi.  enrnberries  (-iz). 

Curves,  making  curly-cues.  Sci.  Amer.,  N-.  S.,  LIV.  145.  A Currant.  Brockett.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

curliewurlie  (kur'li-wur-li),  n.  [A  loose  com-  curnelt,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  kernel . 
pound  of  curl  and  whirl.’]  A fantastic  circular  curnook  (k^r'nuk),  n.  Same  as  cranock. 
ornament;  a curlicue.  [Scotch.]  curplo  (kdr'pl),  n.  [Transposition  of  crupper, 

Ah  ! it’s  a brave  kirk—  nane  o’  yer  whig-maleeries  and  < E.  croupiere  : see  crupper.]  The  crupper; 
curliewurlies  and  open-steek  hems  about  it.  the  buttocks.  [Scotch.] 

Scott.  Rob  Roy,  xix.  . , , , 

t . My  hap  [wrap,  covering], 

curliness  (ker  ll-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  Douce  hingin’  owre  my  curple. 

curly.  Burns,  To  the  Guidwife  of  Wauchope  House, 

curling  (ker'ling),  n.  [Origin  obscure ; appar.  curpon(ker'pon),  n.  [Sc.  form  (by  metathesis) 
the  verbal  n.  of  curl , v.,  with  ref.  to  the  twist-  of  croupont  < OF.  croupony  < OF.  croupet  crope , 
ing,  turning,  or  rolling  of  the  stones.]  A pop-  rump.]  The  rump  of  an  animal ; the  buttocks 
ular  Scottish  amusement  on  the  ice,  in  which  of  a human  being ; the  hind  part  of  any- 
contending  parties  slide  large  smooth  stones  thing. 

of  a circular  form  from  one  mark  to  another,  curr  (k6r),  v.i.  [ < Sw.  kurra  = Dan.  kurre , coo, 
called  the  tee.  The  chief  object  of  the  player  is  to  hurl  = MD.  *korren,  growl,  etc. ; an  imitative  word : 
?£i8™.S H!  ® te®  wi^prpper  strength  see  cooy  and  cf.  cur.]  To  cry  as  an  owl,  coo  as 


and  precision ; and  on  the  skill  displayed  by  the  players  in 
putting  their  own  stones  in  favorable  positions,  or  in  driv- 
ing rival  stones  out  of  favorable  positions,  depends  the 
chief  interest  of  the  game. 

curling-iron  (kerTing-Fern),  n.  A rod  of  iron 


a dove,  or  purr  as  a cat. 
Scotch.] 


[Prov.  Eng.  and 


The  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  curr. 

Wordsworth,  The  Idiot  Boy. 


to  be  used  when  heated  for  curling  the  hair,  currach,  curragh  (kur'ach),  n.  [Also  writ- 


which  is  twined 
around  it : some- 
times made  hol- 
low for  the  inser- 
tion of  heating 
materials, 
curling-stone 
(ker ' ling -ston), 
n.  The  stone  used 
in  the  game  of 

curling.  In  shape  it  resembles  a small  convex 
cheese  with  a handle  in  the  upper  side. 

The  curling-stane 
Slides  murmuring  o’er  the  icy  plain. 

Ramsay,  Poems,  II.  383. 

Burnt  curling-stone.  See  burnt. 
curling-tongs  (kerTing-tongz),m.pl.  An  instru- 
ment for  ctlrling  the  hair,  not  unlike  a crimp-  currant1!  a and 
ing-iron,  heated  before  being  used.  Also  curl-  --  ’ 


Curling-stone. 


mg-irons. 

curl-pate  (kerl'pat),  n.  Same  as  curly-pate. 

curly  (ker'li),  a.  [(curl  + -i/1 ; = D.  krullig  = 

*Sw.  krullig.  See  curl.]  Having  curls;  tend- 
ing to  curl ; full  of  curves,  twists,  or  ripples. 

The  general  colours  of  it  [certain  hair]  are  black  and 
brown,  growing  to  a tolerable  length,  and  very  crisp  and 
curly.  Cook,  Voyages,  IV.  iii.  6. 

curly-headed  (kerTi-hed//ed),  a.  Having  curly 
hair.  Also  curly-pated. 

Curly-pate  (ker'li-pat),  n.  One  who  has  curly 
hair;  a curly-headed  person. 


ten  currach,  curroh ; < Gael,  curach,  a boat. 
See  coracle.]  A coracle,  or  small  skiff;  a 
boat  of  wickerwork  covered  with  hides  or 
canvas. 

What  little  commerce  they  [southern  Britons]  undertook 
was  carried  on  in  the  frail  curraghs , in  which  they  were 
bold  enough  to  cross  the  Irish  Sea. 

O.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  237. 

currack,  currock  (kur'ak,  -ok),  n.  [Sc.]  In 
the  plural,  wooden  or  wicker  frames  slung  like 
panniers  on  a horse. 

The  fuel  was  carried  in  creels,  and  the  corns  in  curracks. 

Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 

currajong  (kur'a-jong),  n.  [Australian.]  The 
name  in  Tasmania  of  Plagianthus  sidoides,  a 
malvaeeous  shrub  or  tree,  the  strong  fibrous 
bark  of  which  is  used  to  make  cordage. 

n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 

^ current 1 and  couranfl-. 

currant2  (kur'ant),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cur- 
rent (also,  rarely,  corint,  corinth),  also  curran, 
coran,  coren,  usually  in  pi.  currans,  corans,  co- 
rauns,  earlier,  as  in  late  ME.,  raisins  { raysyns , 
ray  sons,  ete. ) of  corans  ( corauns , coraunce,  co- 
rons,  etc.),  after  F.  raisins  de  Corintlie  (Pg.  pas- 
ses de  Gorihtho),  raisins  of  Corinth:  so  called 
from  the  place  of  their  origin,  the  Zante  cur- 
rants being  still  regularly  exported.  Cf.  D. 
korentken,  LG.  carentken,  G.  korinthe,  Dan.  ko- 
render,  It.  corinthi,  pi.,  currant ; of  same  ori- 
gin.] 1.  A very  small  kind  of  raisin  or  dried 


currant 

grape  imported  from  the  Levant,  chiefly  from 
Zante  and  Cephalonia,  and  used  in  cookery. 

We  found  there  rype  smalle  raysons  that  we  calle  rey- 
sons  of  Corans,  and  they  growe  chefly  in  Cory  thy,  called 
now  Corona,  in  Morea,  to  whom  Seynt  Poule  wrote  sun- 
dry epystolles.  Sir  R.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  11. 

Since  we  traded  to  Zante  . . . the  plant  that  beareth 
the  Coren  is  also  brought  into  this  realme  from  thence. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages , II.  165. 

The  impost  on  tobacco  from  the  royal  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia encountered  no  serious  opposition,  but  another  im- 
post, upon  currants,  currans,  corinths,  or  grapes  of  Cor- 
inth, had  not  such  an  uninterrupted  course. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  L 215. 

2.  The  small  round  fruit  (a  berry)  of  several 
species  of  Ribes , of  the  family  Grossulariacese ; 
the  plant  producing  this  fruit : so  called  because 
the  berries  resemble  the  small  grapes  from  the 
Levant.  The  red  currant  is  R.  rubrum,  of  which  the 
white  currant  is  a variety ; the  wild  black  currant,  R. 
Americanum ; the  buffalo  or  Missouri  currant,  R.  longi- 
fiorum;  the  flowering  currant,  R.  sanguineum,  the  berries 
of  which  are  insipid,  but  not,  as  popularly  supposed,  poi- 
sonous. The  red  currant  is  sharply  but  pleasantly  acid, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  form  of  jelly  and  jam.  The  white 
variety  is  milder  and  less  common.  The  black  currant  is 
slightly  musky  and  bitter,  but  makes  an  agreeable  jam. 

The  barberry  and  currant  must  escape, 

Though  her  small  clusters  imitate  the  grape. 

Tate , Cowley. 

3.  In  Australia  and  Tasmania,  a species  of 
Styphelia , especially  S.  Richei . — 4.  A name  for 
various  melastomaceous  species  of  tropical 
America,  bearing  edible  berries,  especially  of 
the  genera  Tamonea  and  Clidemia.—  Indian  cur- 

*rant,  the  coral-berry,  Symphoricarpos  Symphoricarpos. 

currant-borer  (kur' ant-bdr^er),  n.  Same  as 
cur  rant-clear  wing.  [IJ.  S.] 
currant-clearwing  (kur 'ant -kler* wing),  n. 
The  popular  name  in  England  of  a clear- winged 
moth,  Sesia  tipuliformis,  the  larva  of  which 
bores  in  currant-stems.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States,  in  which  latter  it  is 
known  as  the  currant-borer. 

currant-gall  (kur'ant-g&l),  n.  A small  round 
gall  formed  by  the’cynipid  insect  Spathegaster 
baccarum  in  the  male  flowers  and  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  oak:  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance to  an  unripe  currant.  The  insect  occurs 
all  over  Europe,  and  the  galls  receive  this  name  in  Great 
Britain ; but  it  is  not  found  in  North  America,  where  there 
^.is  no  gall  called  by  this  name. 

currant-moth,  (kur'ant-mdth),  n.  1.  In  Great 
Britain,  Abraxas  gross ulariata.  See  Abraxas , 3. 
— 2.  In  America,  Cymatophora  ribearia.  See 
Eufitchia. 

currantoG,  n.  See  courant^. 
curranto2t,  w.  See  courant*. 

New  book8  every  day,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories, 
whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  17. 

currant-tree  (kur'ant-tre),  n.  A name  given 
in  Jamaica  to  several  .shrubs  hearing  yellow 
drupes  or  berries  of  the  size  of  currants,  espe- 
cially to  Jacquinia  barbasco,  Morlosia  Bour- 
reria,  and  M.  tomentosa. 
currant-worm  (kur'ant-werm),  n.  A name  of 
the  larvse  of  three  species  of  insects,  (a)  The 
imported  currant-worm.  Nematus  ventricoms  (Klug),  in* 
troduced  into  the  United  States  from  Europe  about  1858. 
It  is  the  larva  of  a saw-fly,  and  is  the  most  destructive  of 


Native  Currant-worm  (Pristiphord  grossularia). 
a,  larva;  b , female  fly  (cross  shows  natural  size). 

the  currant-worms.  (6)  The  native  currant-worm,  Pristi- 
phora  grossularice  (Walsh),  also  the  larva  of  a saw-fly,  and 
less  common  than  the  preceding.  ( c ) The  currant  span- 
worm,  the  larva  of  a geometrid  moth,  Cymatophora  ribe- 
aria (Fitch).  The  first  two  may  be  destroyed  with 
powdered  hellebore. 

currency  (kiir'en-si),  n.  [<  ML.  currentia,  a 
current  (of  a stream),  lit.  a running,  < L.  cur- 
ren(t-)s>  running:  see  ctirrent1.’]  1.  A flowing, 
running,  or  passing ; a continued  or  uninter- 
rupted course,  like  that  of  a stream.  [Rare.] 
The  currency  of  time.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

The  seventh  year  of  whose  [Mary’s]  captivity  in  England 
was  now  in  doleful  currency.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xvii. 

2.  A continued  course  in  public  knowledge, 
opinion,  or  belief;  the  state  or  fact  of  being 
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communicated  in  speech  or  writing  from  per- 
son to  person,  or  from  age  to  age : as,  a star- 
tling rumor  gained  currency. 

It  cannot  ...  be  too  often  repeated,  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,  until  it  comes  into  the  currency  of 
a proverb  — To  innovate  is  not  to  reform. 

Burke,  To  a Noble  Lord. 
Unluckily,  or  luckily,  it  is  as  hard  to  create  a new  sym- 
bol as  to  obtain  currency  for  a new  word. 

Leslie  Stephen,  English  Thought,  i.  § 16. 

3.  A continual  passing  from  hand  to  hand ; cir- 
culation : as,  the  currency  of  coins  or  of  bank- 
notes. 

The  currency  of  those  half-pence  would,  in  the  universal 
opinion  of  our  people,  be  utterly  destructive  to  this  king- 
dom. Sivift. 

4.  Fluency ; readiness  of  utterance.  [Rare  or 
obsolete.] — 5.  General  estimation;  the  rate 
at  which  anything  is  generally  valued. 

He  . . . takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their 
bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after  intrinsic  value.  Bacon. 

6.  That  which  is  current  as  a medium  of  ex- 
change ; that  which  is  in  general  use  as  money 
or  as  a representative  of  value : as,  the  currency 
of  a country. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a depreciation  of  the  currency  does 
not  affect  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country : this  is  carried 
on  precisely  as  if  the  currency  maintained  its  value. 

J.  S.  Mill , Pol.  Econ.,  III.  xxii.  § 3. 
Controller  of  the  Currency.  See  controller,  2.—  Deci- 
mal currency,  a system  of  money  the  divisions  or  de- 
nominations of  which  proceed  from  its  lowest  unit  of 
reckoning  by  ten  or  its  multiples,  or  aliquot  parts  there- 
of, as  the  cent,  dime,  dollar,  quarter-dollar,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.— Fractional  currency,  coins 
or  paper  money  of  a smaller  denomination  than  the  mone- 
tary unit;  in  the  United  States,  half-dollars,  quarters, 
dimes,  and  5-cent,  3-cent,  2-cent,  and  1-cent  pieces.  Frac- 
tional currency  in  paper  has  been  largely  used  in  several 
European  countries,  and  is  a part  of  the  monetary  system 
of  Japan.  Fractional  notes  have  been  used  at  different 
times  in  the  United  States,  especially  during  the  financial 
panic  of  1837-38,  and  during  and  after  the  civil  Avar  of 
1861-65,  when  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
The  former  received  the  name  of  shinplasters.  (See  shin- 
plaster.)  On  March  17th,  1862,  Congress  authorized  an 
issue  of  circulating  notes  called  postage  currency,  imitat- 
ing in  style  the  stamps  that  had  previously  been  used  at 
great  inconvenience,  in  denominations  of  5, 10,  25,  and  50 
cents.  These  were  superseded  by  the  fractional  currency 
authorized  March  3d,  1863,  in  denominations  of  3,  5,  15, 
25,  and  50  cents.  The  issue  of  fractional  notes  was  sus- 
pended by  act  of  April  17th,  1876;  but  its  renewal  has 
since  been  proposed  for  convenience  in  remittance  of  small 
sums. — Metallic  currency,  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
in  circulation  as  money. — National  Currency  Acts, 
statutes  of  the  United  States  of  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  pro- 
viding for  a general  and  uniform  bank-note  currency  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  and  secured  by  national  bonds 
deposited  in  the  Treasury.— Paper  currency,  notes  is- 
sued by  a government  or  by  banks  a3  a substitute  for 
money,  or  as  a representative  of  money.  The  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  is  of  three  kinds : (1)  notes  is- 
sued by  the  government  and  called  demand  treasury  notes, 
or  more  generally  legal-tenders ; (2)  notes  issued  by  na- 
tional banks ; and  (3)  certificates  issued  by  the  government 
upon  either  gold  or  silver.  The  smallest  denomination  of 
the  first  is  $20,  and  of  the  last  $1.— Postage  currency.  See 
fractional  currency,  above. — The  currency  principle, 
a phrase  first  employed  in  English  banking  to  express  the 
mode  of  issuing  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England.  An  amount 
fixed  by  law  is  issued,  based  on  an  equal  amount  of  se- 
curities, mostly  government  obligations ; and  all  notes  is- 
sued in  excess  of  that  amount,  which  is  called  “the  fixed 
tissue,”  are  based  on  an  equal  amount  of  specie. 
current1  (kur'ent),  a.  and  n.  [Now  spelled  to 
suit  tke  Latin";  earlymod.  E.  also  currant,  cur- 
raunt,  courrant,  < ME.  currant,  coraunt,  < OF. 
currant,  courant,  F.  courant  = Sp.  corriente  = 
Pg.  It.  correntc,  < L.  curren(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cur- 
rere  (>  It.  correre  = Sp.  Pg.  corner  = F.  courir), 
run,  flow,  hasten,  fly;  cf.  Skt.  -/  char,  move. 
Hence  (from  L.  currere)  ult.  E.  course 1 (and 
prob.  course 2 = coarse),  cursive,  concur,  incur, 
recur,  etc.,  concourse,  discourse,  excursion,  excur- 
sus, sic.)  I.  a.  1.  Running;  moving;  flowing; 
passing.  [Archaic.] 

Ffountayne  coraunt  that  neuer  is  full  of  no  springes, 
holde  thy  pees.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  427. 

Still  eyes  the  current  stream.  Milton,  J?.  L.,  vii.  67. 

Here  we  met,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  us, 

To  chase  a creature  that  was  current  then 
In  these  wild  woods,  the  hart  with  golden  horns. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Hence — 2.  Passing  from  one  to  another  ; espe- 
cially, widely  circulated;  publicly  known,  be- 
lieved, or  reported ; common ; general ; preva- 
lent: as,  the  current  ideas  of  the  day. 

The  news  is  current  now,  they  mean  to  leave  yon, 

Leave  their  allegiance.  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  1. 

As  soon  as  an  emperor  had  done  anything  remarkable, 
it  was  immediately  stamped  on  a coin,  and  became  current 
through  his  whole  dominions. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  iii. 

When  belief  in  the  spirits  of  the  dead  becomes  current, 
the  medicine-man,  professing  ability  to  control  them,  and 
inspiring  faith  in  his  pretensions,  is  regarded  with  a fear 
which  prompts  obedience. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 474. 


current 

3.  Passing  from  hand  to  hand;  circulating:  as, 
current  coin. 

He  ordained  that  the  Money  of  his  Father,  though  count- 
ed base  by  the  People,  should  be  currant. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  113. 

4.  Established  by  common  estimation  or  con- 
sent; generally  received:  as,  the  current  value 
of  coin. — 5.  Entitled  to  credit  or  recognition; 
fitted  for  general  acceptance  or  circulation; 
authentic;  genuine. 

Thou  canst  make 

No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2. 

6.  Now  passing;  present  in  its  course:  as,  the 
current  month  or  year,  [in  such  expressions  as  6th 
current  (or  curt.),  current  is  really  an  adjective,  the  ex- 
pression being  short  for  6th  day  of  the  current  month.] 

— Account  current.  See  account,.—  Current  coin.  See 
coml.— Current  electricity.  See  electricity— To  go 
currentt,  to  go  for  currentt,  to  be  or  become  generally 
known  or  believed. 

A great  while  it  went  for  current  that  it  was  a pleasant 
region.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  18. 

To  pass  current,  to  have  currency  or  recognition ; be 
accepted  as  genuine,  credible,  or  of  full  value : as,  worn 
coins  do  not  pass  current  at  banks. 

His  manner  would  scarce  have  passed  current  in  our 
day.  Lamb , Artificial  Comedy. 

H.  n.  1.  A flowing;  a flow; a stream  ; a pass- 
ing by  a continuous  flux:  used  of  fluids,  as 
water,  air,  etc.,  or  of  supposed  fluids,  as  electri- 
city. 

The  Pontiek  sea, 

Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 

Ne’er  keeps  retiring  ebb.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

2.  Specifically,  a portion  of  a large  body  of  wa- 
ter or  of  air  moving  in  a certain  direction : as, 
ocean -currents.  The  set  of  a current  is  that  point  of  the 
compass  toward  which  the  waters  run ; the  drift  of  a cur- 
rent is  the  rate  at  which  it  runs.  Ocean  currents  are 
often  divided  into  drifts  and  streams:  the  former  are 
broad,  shallow,  and  slow-moving;  the  latter  are  narrow, 
deep,  and  fast-moving  (up  to  80  miles  or  more  a day),  and 
gain  their  unusual  velocity  and  depth  from  constriction  in 
a strait,  as  in  the  Strait  of  Florida,  where  the  Gulf  Stream 
well  deserves  its  name  ; or  from  constriction  between  the 
winds  and  the  land,  as  south  of  Japan,  where  the  Kuro- 
shiwo  resembles  the  Gulf  Stream.  Much  of  the  North 
Atlantic  current  that  is  popularly  known  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  properly  a drift.  In  the  larger  ocean  areas,  such 
as  North  Atlantic,  Indian,  etc.,  the  currents  unite  or  circu- 
late in  such  a way  as  to  form  a vast  eddy,  turning  clock- 
wise in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific,  but  coun- 
ter-clockwise in  the  South  Atlantic,  South  Pacific,  and 
Indian  oceans.  A counter-current  is  a smaller  ocean  cur- 
rent running  against  the  course  of  a neighboring  current : 
applied  especially  to  the  narrow  westward  currents 
between  the  eastward  equatorial  currents.  See  ocean. 

3.  Course  in  general;  progressive  movement 
or  passage  ; connected  series : as,  the  current 
of  time. — 4.  General  or  main  course,  general 
tendency  : as,  the  current  of  opinion. — 5.  The 
amount  of  depression  given  to  a roof  to  cause 
the  water  which  falls  upon  it  to  flow  in  a 
given  direction.— Alternating  current,  an  electric 
current  which  reverses  its  direction  in  equal  intervals  of 
time,  so  that  it  has  the  same  intensity  in  the  one  direction 
as  in  the  other.— A make-and-break  current,  an  in- 
termittent electric  current  in  a circuit  which  is  rapidly 
made  and  broken,  as  by  the  vibrations  of  a sonorous  disk. 

— Ampp.rla.Ti  currents.  See  amperian. — Atmospheric 
currents.mo vements  of  the  air  constituting  winds,  caused 
by  regular  or  fortuitous  disturbances  of  trie  atmosphere. 
-Cable-current,  when  a submarine  cable  is  broken,  a 
steady  current  through  it,  produced  by  the  exposed  cop- 
per wire  forming  a battery  with  the  iron  sheathing.—  Cur- 
rent-sailing. See  sailing. — Currents  of  action,  the 
electrical  currents  developed  in  a nerve  or  muscle  by 
stimulation.— Currents  Of  rest,  the  electrical  currents 
which  pass  on  connecting  different  points  of  an  unstimu- 
lated piece  of  nerve  or  muscle. — Earth-current,  a cur- 
rent flowing  through  a wire  the  extremities  of  which  are 
grounded  at  points  on  the  earth  differing  in  electric  po- 
tential. The  earth-current  is  due  to  this  difference,  which 
is  generally  temporary  and  often  large.  If  the  earth-plates 
of  a circuit  are  of  different  metals,  as  copper  and  zinc,  an 
earth-battery  current  is  set  up  which  is  feeble  and  tolerably 
constant.— Electric  current,  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  a conductor,  as  from  one  pole  of  a voltaic  battery 
to  the  other — for  example,  in  the  telegraph.  (See  electrici- 
ty.) A current  is  said  to  be  intermittent  when  repeatedly 
interrupted,  as  by  the  breaking  and  making  of  the  circuit, 
pulsatory  when  characterized  by  sudden  changes  of  inten 
sity,  and  undulatory  when  the  intensity  varies  according 
to  the  same  law  as  that  governing  the  velocity  of  the  air- 
particles  in  a sound-wave.— Faradaic  current.  S eefara- 
daic.— Galvanic  current,  an  electric  current  generated 
by  a galvanic  battery,  as  distinguished  from  an  induced 
current,  or  a current  produced  by  a dynamo  or  other  elec- 
trical machine.  — Induced  current.  See  induction.— 
Interrupted  current,  an  electric  current  the  flow  of 
which  is  completely  arrested  at  frequently  recurring  in- 
tervals. It  is  generally  produced  by  means  of  a rapidly 
vibrating  armature,  a rotating  disk,  or  a similar  device. 

— Inverse  current,  the  current  induced  in  the  secon- 
dary coil  of  an  induction  apparatus  when  the  circuit  of 
the  primary  is  closed.  It  is  contrary  to  the  primary  cur- 
rent in  direction.—  Muscle-current,  the  electrical  cur- 
rent which  passes  on  connecting  different  points  of  a 
muscle.— Polyphase  current,  a system  combining  two  or 
more  alternating  currents  differing  in  phase.— Primary 
current,  the  electric  current  which  passes  through  the 
primary  coil  of  an  induction  apparatus,  in  the  secondary 


current 

coil  of  which  the  secondary  or  induced  current  is  produced. 
— Reverse  currentt,  an  electric  current  opposite  in  di- 
rection to  the  normal  current.  = Syn.  1 and  2.  Eddy , etc. 
See  stream. 

current1!  (kur'ent),  v.  t.  [<  current 1,  a.]  To 
make  current  or  common;  establish  in  com- 
mon estimation ; render  acceptable. 

The  uneven  scale,  that  currants  all  thinges  by  the  out- 
warde  stamp  of  opinion. 

Marston , Antonio  and  Mellida,  Ind.,  p.  2. 

currents,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  currant 2. 
current-breaker  (kur'ent-bra//ker),  n.  Any  de- 
vice for  breaking  or  interrupting  the  continuity 
of  a circuit  through  which  a current  of  elec- 
tricity is  passing. 

currente  calamo  (ku-ren'te  kal'a-mo).  [L., 
lit.  with  the  pen  running:  currente,  abl.  of 
curren{t-)s,  ppr.,  running;  calamo,  abl.  of  cala- 
mus, a reed,  a pen:  see  current 1 and  calamus .] 
Offhand;  rapidly;  with  no  stop;  with  a ready 
pen : used  of  writing  or  composition, 
currently  (kur'ent-li),  adv.  In  a current  man- 
ner. (a)  Flowingly  ; with  even  or  flowing  movement,  (b) 
With  currency  ; commonly  ; generally;  with  general  ac- 
ceptance. 

Direct  equilibration  is  that  process  currently  known  as 
adaptation.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  § 160. 

current-meter  (kur'ent-me//ter),  n.  1.  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  used  for  measuring 
the  flow  of  liquids.  In  general,  the  flow  is  directed 
through  channels  of  a given  sectional  area,  and  its  veloci- 
ty measured  ; from  these  two  elements  the  quantity  can 
be  determined. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  an  electrical  current,  as  an  ammeter, 
current-mill  (kur'ent-mil),  n.  A mill  of  any 
kind  employing  a current-wheel  as  a motor, 
currentness  (kur'ent-nes),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  currantness ; K current 1 + -ness.]”  1.  Flow- 
ingness ; flowing  quality ; rhythm. 

For  wanting  the  currantnesse.  of  the  Greeke  and  Latin 
feete,  in  stead  thereof  we  make  in  th’  ends  of  our  verses 
a certaine  tunable  sound  : which  anon  after  with  another 
verse  reasonably  distant  we  accord  together  in  the  last 
fall  or  cadence.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  90. 

2.  Current  or  circulating  quality ; general  ac- 
ceptance or  valuation,  as  of  coin  or  paper 
money;  currency. 

Nummariam  rem  constituere,  Cicero.  Introduire  or- 
donnance  de  la  monnoye.  To  establish  and  set  down  an 
order  for  the  valuation  and  currantness  of  monie. 

Nomenclator,  quoted  in  Nares’s  Glossary. 

current-regulator  (kur'ent-reg,/u-la-tor),  n. 
1.  An  arrangement  for  regulating  the  current 
of  electricity  given  by  a dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine.— 2.  In  teleg.,  a device  for  determining 
the  intensity  of  the  current  allowed  to  pass  a 
given  point. 

current-wheel  (kur'ent-hwel),  n.  A wheel 
driven  by  means  of  a natural  current  of  water, 
as  one  attached  to  a moored  boat  and  driven 
by  the  current  of  the  stream, 
curricle  (kur'i-kl),  n.  [=  It.  curricolo,  < L. 
curriculum,  a running,  a race,  a course,  a ra- 
cing chariot  (in  last  sense  dim.  of  cwrrus,  a 
chariot),  < currere,  run:  see  current l.]  1.  A 

chaise  or  carriage  with  two  wheels,  drawn  by 
two  horses  abreast. 

A very  short  trial  convinced  her  that  a curricle  was  the 
prettiest  equipage  in  the  world. 

J ane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  124. 
The  splendid  carriage  of  the  wealthier  guest, 

The  ready  chaise  and  driver  smartly  dress’d  ; 
Whiskeys  and  gigs  and  curricles  are  there, 

And  high-fed  prancers,  many  a raw-boned  pair. 

Crabbe. 

2f.  A short  course. 

Upon  a curricle  in  this  world  depends  a long  course  in 
the  next,  and  upon  a narrow  scene  here  an  endless  expan- 
sion hereafter.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  23. 

curricle  (kur'i-kl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  curricled, 
ppr.  curricling.  [<  curricle,  ».]  To  drive  in  a 
curricle.  Carlyle. 

curriculum  (ku-rik'u-lum),  n. ; pi.  curricula 
(-la).  [<  L-  curriculum,  a running,  a course : 

see  curricle, n.]  A course ; specifically,  a fixed 
course  of  study  in  a university,  college,  or 
school : as,  the  curriculum  of  arts ; the  medical 
curriculum. 

currie1,  currie2,  n.  See  curry'1,  curry 2. 
currier1  (kur'i-er),  n.  [(1)  = Sc.  corier,  < ME. 
coriour,  curiour,  coryowre,  < OF.  corier,  corrier,  < 
ML.  coriarius,  a worker  in  leather,  L.  a tanner, 
currier,  orig.  adj.,  of  or  belonging  to  leather, 

< corium,  a hide,  skin,  leather:  see  cuirass,  cori- 
aceous, quarry 3.  This  word  has  been  confused 
in  F.  and  E.  with  two  other  words  of  different 
origin:  (2)  OF.  courroier  (=  It.  coreggiajo;  ML. 
corrigiarius),  a maker  of  straps,  girdles,  or 
purses,  < courroie,  corroie,  a strap,  girdle,  purse, 
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F.  courroie,  a strap,  = Pr.  correja  = Sp.  correa 
= Pg.  correa,  correia  = Wall,  curea  — It.  cor- 
reggia,  < L.  corrigia,  a rein,  sboe-tie,  ML.  also 
a strap,  girdle,  purse,  < L.  corrigere,  make 
straight:  see  correct,  corrigible.  (3)  OF.  corroier, 
conroiour,  conrour,  conreeur,  conreur,  F.  corro- 
yeur,  a leather-dresser,  < OF.  conroier,  conreier, 
cunreer,  etc.,  F.  corroyer,  dress  leather,  curry 
(>E.  curryi ),  orig.  prepare,  get  ready;  a word 
of  quite  different  origin  from  the  two  preced- 
ing. Currier  is  now  regarded  as  the  agent-noun 
of  curry 1,  q.  v.]  1 . One  who  dresses  and  colors 
leather  after  it  is  tanned. 

Cokes,  condlers,  coriours  of  ledur. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1596. 

Useless  to  the  currier  were  their  hides. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  iii. 

2f.  A very  small  musketoon  with  a swivel 
mounting.  Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc. — Curriers’  beam. 
See  beam  — Curriers’  sumac.  See  Coriaria. 
currier2!,  n.  [A  var.  of  quarrier2,  quarier,  q. 
v.]  A wax  candle;  a light  used  in  catching 
birds.  See  quarrier2. 

The  currier  and  the  lime-rod  are  the  death  of  the  fowle. 

Breton,  Fantastic*,  January. 

curriery  (kur'i-er-i),  n.  [<  currier  + - y. ] 1. 
The  trade  of  a currier. — 2.  The  place  in  which 
currying  is  carried  on. 

currish  (ker'ish),  a.  [<  cur  + -is/t1.]  Like  a 
cur;  having  the  qualities  of  a cur;  snappish; 
snarling ; churlish ; quarrelsome. 

Yet  would  he  not  perswaded  be  ior  ought, 

Ne  from  his  currish  will  a whit  reclame. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  43. 

Let  them  not  be  so  . . . currish  to  their  loyal  louers. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  65. 

This  currish  Jew.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

Thy  currish  spirit  govern’d  a wolf.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

currishly  (ker'ish-li),  adv.  In  a currish  man- 
ner ; like  a eur. 

Boner  being  restored  againe,  . . . currishly,  without  all 
order  of  law  or  honesty,  . . . wrasted  from  them  all  the 
livings  they  had.  Foxe,  Book  of  Martyrs  (Bidley). 

currishness  (kfir'ish-nes),  n.  Currish  or  snarl- 
ing character  or  disposition;  snappishness; 
churlishness. 

Diogenes,  though  he  had  wit,  by  his  currishness  got  him 
the  name  of  dog.  Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  69. 

currort,  currourt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cour- 

ror;  < ME.  cur r our,  corrour,  < OF.  coureor, 
conreur,  F.  coureur  = Sp.  Pg.  corredor  = It. 
corridore,  corritore,  < ML.  *curritor,  a runner 
(ef.  curritor,  a courtier),  equiv.  to  cursitor  and 
L.  cursor,  a runner,  < L.  currere,  pp.  cursus, 
run:  see  current 1.  Cf.  courier  and  corridor.'] 
A runner;  a messenger;  a courier. 

And  thus  anon  hathe  he  hasty  tydynges  of  ony  thing, 
that  berethe  charge,  be  his  Corrours,  that  rennen  so  has- 
tyly,  thorghe  out  alle  the  Contree. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  243. 
The  golden-headed  staffe  as  lightning  flew, 

And  like  the  swiftest  curror  makes  repayre 
Whither  ’twas  sent.  Heywood,  Troia  Britannica. 

curruca  (ku-ro'ka),  n. ; pi.  currucce  (-Be).  [NL. ; 
origin  obscure.  ML.  curruca  occurs  as  a var. 
of  carruca,  a vehicle,  carriage.]  An  old  name 
of  some  small  European  bird  of  the  family  Syl- 
viidai,  or  more  probably  of  several  species  of 
warblers  indiscriminately,  like  beccafico  or  fice- 
dula.  In  ornithology  the  name  has  bqen  used  in  many 
different  connections,  both  generic  and  specific : first  for- 
mally made  a genus  of  warblers  by  Brisson,  1760 ; applied 
to  the  nightingales  by  Bechstein,  1802 ; applied  by  Koch, 
1816,  to  a group  of  warblers  of  which  the  blackcap,  Sylvia 
atrieapilla,  is  the  type.  [Now  little  used.] 

curry1  (kur'i),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  curried,  ppr. 
currying.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  currie,  curray, 
cory,  etc.;  < ME.  curreyen,  currayen,  corayen, 
coryen,  rub  down  a horse,  dress  leather,  < OF. 
correier,  coreer,  earlier  conreer,  cunreer,  con- 
raier,  conrer,  put  in  order,  prepare,  make  ready, 
treat,  curry,  later  courroyer,  F.  corroyer,  dress 
leather  (=  Pr.  conrear  = It.  corredare),  < cor- 
roi,  coroi,  conroi,  conroy,  conroit,  conrei,  cunroi, 
cunrei,  etc.,  order,  arrangement,  apparatus, 
equipage,  apparel,  provisions,  etc,  (>  ME.  cur- 
reye,  n.)  (cf.  ML.  corredium,  conredium,  appa- 
ratus, etc.;  also  corrodimn,  > corody,  q.  v.),  < 
con-  + roi,  array,  order,  = It.  -redo  in  arredo, 
array,  < ML.  -redum,  -redium  (in  arredium,  ar- 
ray, and  conredium),  of  Teut.  origin:  cf.  Sw. 
reda  = Dan.  rede,  order,  = Icel.  reidhi,  tackle, 
equipment,  akin  to  E.  ready,  q.  v. : see  array. 
For  the  relation  of  curry  to  currier,  see  currier L 
Cf.  G.  gerben,  curry,  lit.  prepare.]  1.  To  rub 
and  clean  (a  horse)  with  a comb ; groom : some- 
times used  in  contempt,  with  reference  to  a 
person. 


currycomb 

Thou  art  that  fine  foolish  curious  saweie  Alexander, 
that  tendest  to  nothing  but  to  combe  and  cury  thy  haire, 
to  pare  thy  nailes,  to  pick  thy  teeth  and  to  perfume  thy 
selfe  with  sweet  oyles,  that  no  man  may  abide  the  sent  of 
thee.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  273. 
Your  short  horse  is  soon  curried. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  ii.  2. 
Hence — 2 . To  stroke  as  if  to  soothe;  flatter. 

Christ  wot  the  sothe 

Whou  thei  curry  [var.  currey , curreth ) kynges  and  her  bak 
claweth.  Piers  Plowmans  Crede,  1.  726. 

3.  To  dress  or  prepare  (tanned  hides)  for  use 
by  soaking,  skiving,  shaving,  scouring,  color- 
ing* graining,  etc. — 4.  Figuratively,  to  beat; 
drub;  thrash:  as,  to  curry  one’s  hide. 

But  one  that  never  fought  yet  has  so  curried , 

So  bastinado’d  them  with  manly  carriage, 

They  stand  like  things  Gorgon  had  turn’d  to  stone. 

Fletcher  ( and  another ),  Elder  Brother,  iv.  3. 
By  setting  brother  against  brother, 

To  claw  and  curry  one  another. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  746. 
To  curry  favelt.  [<  ME.  curray  favell,  cory  favel,  core 
favelle,  a half  translation  of  the  OF.  estriller  fauvel  (later 
fauveau ) (the  OF.  phrase  exactly  corresponding  to  the  ME. , 
namely,  correier  {conreer)  fauvel.  is  not  found),  flatter,  lit. 
(like  the  equiv.  G.  denfalben  streichen,  or  den  falbenhenqst 
streichen,  flatter,  translated  from  the  OF.)  curry  the  chest- 
nut horse  : OF.  estriller,  equiv.  to  correier,  conreer,  curry  ; 
fauvel, favel,  later  fauveau,  a chestnut  or  dun  horse,  prop, 
adj.,  yellowish,  dun,  fallow,  dim.  oifauve,  yellow,  fallow, 
< OHG.  falo  ( falaw -)  = AS.  fealu,  E.  fallow  : see  favel2, 
fallow.  The  word  fauvel  was  also  often  used,  apart  from 
estriller,  with  an  implication  of  falsehood  or  hypocrisy : 
so  also  fauvain,  fauvin,  deceit ; estriller  (curry)  or  cha- 
vauchier  (ride)  fauvain  (equiv.  to  estriller  fauvel),  use  de- 
ceit ; being  connected  in  popular  etymology  with  faus, 
faux,  false.  The  notion  of  ‘ flattery ' may  have  been  due 
in  part  to  association  with  ME.  favel,  < OF .favele,  flattery, 
falsehood,  < faveler , talk,  tell  a story,  speak  falsehood,  < 
L.  fabulari,  talk,  < fabula,  fable  : see  favell  and  fable.] 
To  flatter ; seek  favor  by  officious  show  of  kindness  or 
courtesy,  flattery,  etc. : later  corrupted  to  to  curry  favor 
(which  see,  below).  Compare  curry -favel,  n. 

Sche  was  a schrewe,  as  have  y hele 
There  sche  currayed  favell  well. 

How. a Merchant  did  his  Wyfe  Betrayed.  Palmer),  1.  203. 
He  that  will  in  court  dwell,  must  needes  currie  fabel. 
...  Ye  shall  understand  that  fabel  is  an  olde  Englishe 
worde,  and  signified  as  much  as  favour  doth  now  a dayes. 
Taverner,  Proverbes  or  Adagies  (ed.  Palmer),  fol.  44. 

To  curry  favor  [a  corruption  of  to  curry  favel,  simulat- 
ing favor  ( curry  being  apparently  understood  much  as 
claw,  v.,  flatter:  compare  def.  2,  above),  this  form  of  the 
phrase  appearing  first  in  the  end  of  the  16th  century],  to 
flatter ; seek  or  gain  favor  by  officious  show  of  kindness  or 
courtesy,  flattery,  etc.  See  to  curry  favel,  above.  Com- 
pare curry-favor,  n. 

Darius,  to  curry  fauour  with  the  Egyptians,  offered  an 
hundred  talents  to  him  that  could  find  out  a succeeding 
■Apis.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  575. 

To  curry  a temporary  favour  he  incurreth  everlasting 
hatred.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Sermons,  I.  284. 

This  humour  succeeded  so  with  the  puppy,  that  an  ass 
would  go  the  same  way  to  work  to  curry  favour  for  him- 
self. Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

A well  timed  shrug,  an  admiring  attitude,  . . . are 
sufficient  qualifications  for  men  of  low  circumstances  to 
curry  favour.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxxiv. 

[Curry  has  been  used  in  this  sense  without  favor. 

If  I had  a suit  to  master  Shallow,  I would  humour  his 
men  ; ...  if  to  his  men,  I would  curry  with  master  Shal- 
low. Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.] 

curry2  (kur'i),  n. ; pi.  curries  (-iz).  [Anglo- 
Ind.,  also  written  currie,  repr.  Canarese  kari 
or  kadi  (cerebral  d),  Malayalam  kari  (a  pron. 
nearly  as  E.  it),  boiled  sour  milk  used  with  rice, 
a mixed  dish ; also  bite,  bit,  morsel,  chip,  etc.] 
A kind  of  sauce  or  relish,  made  of  meat,  fish, 
fowl,  fruit,  eggs,  or  vegetables,  cooked  with 
bruised  spices,  such  as  cayenne-pepper,  cori- 
ander-seed, ginger,  garlic,  etc.,  with  turmeric, 
much  used  in  India  and  elsewhere  as  a relish 
or  flavoring  for  boiled  rice.  The  article  of  food  pre- 
pared  with  this  sauce  is  said  to  be  curried : as,  curried 
rice,  curried  fowl,  etc. 

The  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  Singhalese  in  the  prep- 
aration of  their  innumerable  curries,  each  tempered  by 
the  delicate  creamy  juice  expressed  from  the  flesh  of  the 
coco-nut.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  i.  2. 

curry2  (kur'i),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  curried,  ppr. 
currying.  [<  curry2,  n.]  To  flavor  or  prepare 
with  curry. 

curry-card  (kur'i-kard),  n.  A piece  of  leather 
or  wood  in  which  are  inserted  teeth  like  those  of 
wool-cards.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
a currycomb. 

currycomb  (kur'i-kom),  n.  1.  A comb  used 
in  grooming  horses.  It  consists  generally  of  sev- 
eral  short-toothed  metal  combs  placed  parallel  to  one  an- 
other, and  secured  perpendicularly  to  a metal  plate,  to 
which  a short  handle  is  fastened.  A piece  of  leather 
armed  with  wire  teeth  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
metal  combs. 

2.  In  cntom.y  a name  sometimes  given  to  the 
strigilis,  or  organ  on  the  front  leg  of  a bee, 
used  to  clean  the  antennas.  See  strigilis. 


curry-favel 

curry-fa  velt  (kur'i-fa/'vel),  n.  [<  curry  favel: 
see  this  phrase,  under  curryl,]  1.  One  who 
solicits  favor  by  officious  show  of  kindness  or 
courtesy;  a flatterer. 

Curry/auell,  a flatterer,  estrille.  Palsgrave. 

Wherby  all  the  curryfavel  that  be  next  of  the  deputye 
is  secrete  counsayll  dare  not  be  so  bolde  to  shew  hym  the 
greate  jupardye  and  perell  of  liis  soule. 

State  Papers,  ii.  15. 

2.  An  idle,  lazy  fellow.  See  the  extract. 

Cory  fauell  is  he  that  wyl  lie  in  his  bed,  and  cory  the 
bed  bordes  in  which  he  lyeth  in  steed  [stead]  of  his  horse. 
This  slouthful  knaue  wyll  buskill  and  scratch  when  he  is 
called  in  the  morning  for  any  hast. 

The  XXV.  Orders  of  Knaues,  1575  (ed.  Palmer). 

3.  A certain  figure  of  rhetoric.  See  the  extract. 

If  such  moderation  of  words  tend  to  flattery,  or  sooth- 
ing, or  excusing,  it  is  by  the  figure  Paradiastole,  which 
therfore  nothing  improperly  we  call  the  Curry-fauell,  as 
when  we  make  the  best  of  a bad  thing,  or  turne  a signifi- 
cation to  the  more  plausible  sence. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  154. 
curry-fa vort  (kur'i-f a/ vor),  n.  [<  curry  favor  : 
see  this  phrase,  under  curry 1.  Cf.  curry-favel. ] 
One  who  gains  or  tries  to  gain  favor  by  flattery ; 
a flatterer.  See  curry-favel. 
currying  (kur'i-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  curryl, 
1 • The  art  or  operation  of  dressing  tanned 
hides  so  as  to  fit  them  for  use  as  leather,  by  giv- 
ing them  the  necessary  suppleness,  smoothness, 
color,  or  luster.—  2.  The  act  of  rubbing  down 
a horse  with  a currycomb  or  other  similar  ap- 
pliance. 

We  see  that  the  very  currying  ol  horses  doth  make  them 
fat  and  in  good  liking.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  § 58. 

currying-glove  (kur'i-ing-gluv),  n.  A glove 
made  of  a fabric  woven  in  part  with  coir,  and 
having  therefore  a rough  surface,  used  for  cur- 
rying animals. 

curry-leaf  (kur'i-lef),  n.  Tho  aromatic  leaf  of 
a rutaceous  tree,  Chalcas  Kcenigii,  of  India, 
used  for  flavoring  curries, 
curry-powder  (kur'i-pou"dfcr),  n.  The  condi- 
ment used  for  making  curry-sauce,  composed 
of  turmeric,  coriander-seed,  ginger,  and  cay- 
enne-pepper, to  which  salt,  cloves,  cardamoms, 
pounded  cinnamon,  onions,  garlic,  scraped  co- 
coanut,  etc.,  may  be  added.  See  curryv. 
curse1  (kers),  n.  [ < ME.  curs,  rarely  cor.?,  < AS. 
curs,  < L.  cursus,  a course,  specif.,  in  ecclesias- 
tical usage,  the  regular  course  or  series  of 
prayers  and  other  offices  said  or  sung  by  the 
priest : see  course,  n.  The  ecclesiastical  cursus 
included  at  times  a formula  of  general  com- 
mination  or  excommunication  called  ‘the 
major  excommunication’  (in  ME.  ‘the  grete 
curs’),  as  distinguished  from  ‘the  minor  ex- 
communication  ’ pronounced  in  certain  cases.] 

1 . An  imprecation  of  evil ; a malediction. 

Shimei,  . . . which  cursed  me  with  a grievous  curse. 

1 Ki.  ii.  8. 

They  . . . eutered  into  a curse,  and  into  an  oath. 

N i ll.  x.  29. 

2.  Evil  which  has  been  solemnly  invoked  upon 
one. 

The  priest  shall  write  these  curses  in  a book.  Kum.  v.  23. 
Promising  great  Blessings  to  their  Nation  upon  obedi- 
ence, and  horrible  Curses,  such  as  would  make  ones  ear's 
tingle  to  hear  them,  upon  their  refractoriness  and  dis- 
obedience. Stillingjleet , Sermons,  II.  iv. 

3.  That  which  brings  or  causes  evil  or  severe 
affliction  or  trouble;  a great  evil;  a bane;  a 
scourge:  the  opposite  of  blessing:  as,  strong 
drink  is  a curse  to  millions. 

I . . . will  make  this  city  a curse  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Jer.  xxvi;  6. 

The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance. 

Shak. , T.  and  C.,  ii.  3. 
And  the  curse  of  unpaid  toil  . . . 

Like  a fire  shall  burn  and  spoil. 

Whittier,  Texas. 

Pessimists  and  optimists  both  start  with  the  postulate 
that  life  is  a blessing  or  a curse,  according  as  the  average 
consciousness  accompanying  it  is  pleasurable  or  painful. 

II.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  § 15. 

4.  Condemnation  ; sentence  of  evil  or  punish- 
ment.  [Archaic.] 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law. 

Gal.  iii.  13. 

0,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ; 

It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon ’t, 

A brother’s  murder.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Curse  of  Canaan,  negro  slavery ; hence,  in  a satirical 
use,  negro  slaves  collectively:  in  allusion  to  the  curse 
pronounced  by  Noah  upon  Canaan,  the  son  (or  the  de 
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Curse  of  Scotland,  the  nine  of  diamonds  in  playing- 
cards : so  called  probably  from  the  resemblance  of  that 
card  to  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  Earls  of  Stair,  one  of 
whom  was  detested  in  Scotland  as  the  principal  author 
(while  Master  of  Stair)  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  (1692). 

Other  explanations  have  been  proposed.— The  curse  in 
theol.,  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
through  them  upon  the  human  race  (Gen.  iii.  16-19)  in 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  its  fulfilment  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  =Syn.  1.  Execration,  Anathema,  etc. 

See  malediction. — 3.  Scourge,  plague,  affliction,  ruin. 

curse1  (kers),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cursed  (some- 
times curst),  ppr.  cursing.  [<  ME.  cursien, 
cursen,  cor  sen,  curse  (intr.,  utter  oaths;  trans., 
imprecate  evil  upon,  put  under  ecclesiastical 
ban),  < late  AS.  cursian  (*corsian , in  Benson  and 
Lye,  not  authenticated),  also  in  comp,  forcur- 
sian  (in  pp.  forcursed:  see  cursed ),  curse;  cf. 
curs,  a curse:  see  curse , n.  Cf.  accursed]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  wish  evil  to;  imprecate  or  invoke 
evil  upon;  call  down  calamity,  injury,  or  de- 
struction upon ; execrate  in  speech. 

Thou  shalt  not  . . . curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 

Ex.  xxii.  28. 

Curse  me  this  people,  for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me. 

Num.  xxii.  6. 

Couldst  thou  not  curse  him  ? I command  thee  curse  him  • 

Curse  till  the  gods  hear,  and  deliver  him 
To  thy  just  wishes.  Beau,  and  El.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

Your  fair  land  shall  be  rent  and  torn, 

Your  people  be  of  all  forlorn, 

And  all  men  curse  you  for  this  thing. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  367. 

Hence— 2.  To  put  under  ecclesiastical  ban  or 
anathema ; excommunicate ; condemn  or  sen- 
tence to  the  disabilities  of  excommunication. 

About  this  Time,  at  the  Suit  of  the  Lady  Katharine  Dow- 
ager, a Bull  was  sent  from  the  Pope,  which  cursed  both  the  CUTSitOT  (ker'si-tor),  n. 
lung  and  the  Realm.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  282.  J T 

3.  To  bring  or  place  a curse  upon;  blight  or 
blast  with  a curse  or  malignant  evils;  vex, 
harass,  or  afflict  with  great  calamities. 

On  impious  realms  and  barbarous  kings  impose 
Thy  plagues,  and  curse  'em  with  such  sons  as  those. 

_ „ . Pope. 

Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line, 

That  coward  should  e’er  be  son  of  mine ! 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  11. 

II.  intrans . To  utter  imprecations  ; affirm  or 
deny  with  imprecations  of  divine  vengeance; 
use  blasphemous  or  profane  language  ; swear. 

Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear.  Mat.  xxvi.  74, 


cursive 

2.  Detestably;  abominably;  execrably:  used 
in  malediction. 

This  is  a nation  that  is  cursedly  afraid  of  being  overrun 
with  too  much  politeness.  Pope. 

cursedness  (ker'sed-nes),  n.  [<  Mlj].  cursednesse 
corsednesse;  < cursed  + -ness.']  1.  The  state  of 
being  under  a curse,  or  of  being  doomed  to  ex- 
ecration or  to  evil. — 2f.  Blasphemous,  profane, 
or  evil  speech ; cursing. 

His  mouth  is  full  of  cursedness, 

Of  fraud,  deceit,  and  guile. 

Old  metrical  version  of  Psalms. 

3f.  Shrewishness;  maliciousness;  contrariness. 

My  wyves  cursednesse. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Merchant’s  Tale,  1.  27. 

cursementt,  W.  [ME.  corsement,  < corsen,  cursen 
curse,  + -ment.]  Cursing. 

Enuye  with  heuy  herte  asked  after  shrifte, 

And  criede  “mea  culpa,”  corsynge  alle  hus  enemys. 
Hus  clothes  were  of  corsement  and  of  kene  wordes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vii.  65. 
cursent,  v.  t.  Another  spelling  of  her  sen,  variant 
of  christen.  See  christen. 

Nan.  Do  they  speak  as  we  do  ? 

Madge.  No,  they  never  speak. 

Nan.  Are  they  cursened  ? 

Madge.  No,  they  call  them  infidels ; I know  not  what 
they  are.  Beau,  and  FI.,  Coxcomb,  iv.  3. 

curser  (ker'ser),  n. 
a curse. 

Thy  Cursers,  Jacob,  shall  twice  cursed  be; 

And  he  shall  bless  himself  that  blesses  thee. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  i. 

..  //  [<  ML.  cursitor,  equiv. 

to  L.  cursor,  a runner,  < currere,  run:  see  cur- 
sor.] 1.  Formerly,  in  England,  one  of  twenty- 
four  officers  or  clerks  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
also  called  clerks  of  the  course,  whose  business 
it  was  to  make  out  original  writs,  each  for  the 
county  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

Then  is  the  recognition  and  value  . . . carried  by  the 
cursitor  in  Chancery  for  that  shire  where  those  lands  do 
lie*  Bacon. 

A courier  or  runner. 


One  who  curses  or  utters 


2f. 


Cursitors  to  and  fro. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcelllnus. 
Cursitor  baron,  the  junior  or  puisne  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer : abolished  in  1856.  N.  E.  D. 
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curse-1  (kers),  n.  [Prob.  the  same  word,  with  Cursitorest  (ker-si-to'rez),  n.  nl.  [NL.,  t>1.  of 
sense,  as  now  popularly  understood,  imported  ML.  cursitor,  a runner : see  cursitor.]  In  Mac- 
from  curse 1 (and  taken  as  equiv.  to  damn  in  gillivray’s  system  of  classification,  an  order  of 
similar  uses),  as  ME.  terse,  leers,  carse,  cresse,  birds,  the  runners,  exemplified  by  the  plovers 
cress  (the  plant),  often  used  as  a symbol  of  cursive  (ker'siv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  cursif  = Sn 
valuelessness,  not  worth  a lcerse  (cress)/  Pg.  cursivo  = It.  corsivo,  < ML.  enrsivus,  running 


ly  regarded  by  many  aa  me  ueaceuuauts  oi  uanaan,  and 
their  slavery  being  justified  as  an  accomplishment  of  the 
curse. 

Her  thirds  wuz  part  in  cotton  lands,  part  in  the  cuss  of 
Canaan.  Lowell , Biglow  Papers. 


lessness,  not  worth  a kerse  (cress).' 
care  not  a kerse,*  like  mod.  colloq.  *not  wortn 
a straw,'  etc.]  In  popular  use,  * curse, 9 as  an 
imprecation,  and  used  as  a symbol  of  utter 
worthlessness  in  certain  negative  expressions: 
as,  " not  worth  a curse,”  “to  care  not  a curse,” 
etc. 

Wysdom  and  wit  now  is  nat  worth  a carse 
Bote  hit  be  carded  with  couetyse  as  clotliers  kemben  wolle. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xii.  15. 
To  hasten  is  nought  worth  a kerse. 

Gower , Conf.  Amant.,  I.  334. 
For  anger  gayne3  the  not  a cresse. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  343. 
I counte  hym  nat  at  a cres. 

Sir  Degrevant  (Thornton Rom. , ed.  Halliwell),  1. 191. 
cursed  (ker'sed),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  cursed,  < AS. 
"cursed  (in  comp,  forcursed),  pp.  of  cursian, 
curse : see  cursel,  v.  Cf.  curst.']  1.  Being  un- 
der a curse;  blasted  by  a curse;  afflicted; 
vexed;  tormented. 

Let  ua  fly  this  cursed  place.  Hilton,  Comus,  1.  939. 

2.  Deserving  a curse ; execrable ; hateful ; de- 
testable ; abominable ; wicked. 

In  that  Contree  there  is  a cursed  Custom  : for  thei  eten 
more  gladly  mannes  1’lesche,  than  ony  other  Flesche. 

i Vaudeville,  Travels,  p.  179. 
Merciful  powers ! 

^Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose ! Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

3.  Execrable;  wretched:  used  as  a hyperboli- 
cal expletive. 

This  cursed  quarrel.  Dryden. 

Wounding  thorns  and  cursed  thistles. 

,m.  Prior,  Solomon,  iii. 

Tis  a cursed  thing  to  be  in  debt. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  17. 
Sincerely  I begin  to  wish  I had  never  made  such  a point 
of  gaining  so  very  good  a character,  for  it  has  led  me  into 
so  many  cursed  rogueries  that  I doubt  I shall  be  exposed 
at  last.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 
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y many  as  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  and  CUTSedly  (k6r'sed-ll),  adv.  1.  As  one  under  a 
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curse ; miserably. 

0,  let  him  die  as  he  hath  liv’d,  dishonourably, 
Basely  and  cursedly ! 

Middleton  and  Rowley , Spanish  Gypsy,  iii.  3. 


(of  writing),  < L.  cursus,  a running,  a course, 
< currere,  run:  see  current1.]  I.  a.  Running; 
flowing,  as writing  or  manuscript  in  which  the 
letters  are  joined  one  to  another,  and  are  formed 
rapidly  without  raising  the  pen,  pencil,  or  sty- 
lus ; specifically,  in  paleography,  modified  from 
the  capital  or  uncial  form,  so  as  to  assume  a form 
analogous  to  that  used  in  modern  running  hand: 
as,  the  cursive  style ; cursive  letters ; cursive  man- 
uscripts. Greek  cursive  writingis  found  in  papyri  dating 
back  to  about  160  B.c.,  at  first  very  similar  to  the  lapidary 
and  uncial  characters  of  the  same  period,  but  gradually 
becoming  more  rounded  in  form  and  negligent  in  style. 
The  epithet  cursive  is,  however,  most  frequently  applied  to 
the  later  cursive  or  minuscule  writing  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury on.  (See  minuscule.)  The  beginning  of  a Latin  cursive 
character  is  seen  in  some  waxed  tablets  discovered  in  1875 
m the  house  of  L.  Ceecilius  Jucundus  at  Pompeii.  Forms 
similar  to  these  also  occur  in  the  dipinti  and  graffiti  (char- 
acters  painted  on  or  incised  in  walls,  earthenware,  etc.) 
of  the  same  place  or  period.  The  ancient  Latin  cursive 
character  known  to  us  in  manuscripts  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury on  is,  however,  considerably  different  from  this.  In 
medieval  manuscripts  the  cursive  hand  was  employed 
from  the  Merovingian  epoch,  often  in  combination  with 
the  other  contemporary  styles ; but  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury it  was  replaced  for  all  careful  work  by  the  so-called 
Caroline  and  Gothic  characters,  and  continued  in  use  up 
to  the  invention  of  printing  only  in  degenerated  form  and 
for  writings  of  small  importance  or  hasty  execution.  (See 
manuscript.) 

In  the  earliest  examples  of  cursive  writing  we  find  the 
uncial  character  in  use,  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked 
many  of  the  specimens  fluctuate  between  the  more  formal 
or  set  book-hand  and  the  cursive. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  149. 
II.  n.  1.  A cursive  letter  or  character:  as, 
a manuscript  written  in  cursives. 

The  old  Roman  cursive,  the  existence  and  nature  of 
which  is  thus  established,  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of 
immense  historical  importance  in  explaining  the  origin 
of  modern  scripts,  several  of  our  own  minuscule  letters 
being  actually  traceable  to  the  Pompeian  forms. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  169. 

2.  A manuscript  written  in  cursive  characters. 

After  a brief  description  of  the  Septuagint  manuscripts 
which  contain  Ezekiel  — four  uncials,  with  a fragment  of 
a fifth,  and  twenty-five  cursives. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Andover  Rev.,  VII.  96. 
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cursively  (ker'siv-li),  adv.  In  a running  or 
flowing  manner ; in  a cursive  handwriting ; in 
cursive  characters. 

Facsimiles  of  the  cursively  written  papyri  are  found 
scattered  in  different  works,  some  dealing  specially  with 
the  subject.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  149. 

cursor  (ker'sor),  n.  [NL.  and  ML.  use  of  L. 
cursor,  a runner,  < currere,  pp.  cursus,  run : see 
current L]  1.  Any  part  of  a mathematical  in- 
strument that  slides  backward  and  forward 
upon  another  part,  as  the  piece  in  an  equinoc- 
tial ring-dial  that  slides  to  the  day  of  the  month, 
or  the  point  that  slides  along  a beam-compass, 
etc. — 2.  In  medieval  universities,  a bachelor 
of  theology  appointed  to  give  lectures  upon  the 
Bible  required  as  preliminary  to  the  doctorate. 
See  cursory  lectures,  under  cursory. — 3.  [cap.] 
Same  as  Cursorius. 

cursoraryt  (ker'so-ra-ri),  a.  [Extended  form, 
capricious  or  mistaken,  of  cursory ; only  in 
Shakspere  as  cited,  with  var.  cursenary,  curse- 
lary.]  Cursory;  hasty. 

I have  but  with  a cursorary  eye 
O’er-glanc’d  the  articles.  [A  doubtful  reading.] 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

Cursores  (kcr-so'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  cur- 
sor, a runner : see  cursor .]  1 . In  ornith. : (of)  An 
order  of  birds,  the  struthious  or  ratite  birds, 
corresponding  to  the  Batitce  of  Merrem  (1813), 
or  the  Brevipennes  of  Cuvier  (1817) : so  called 
from  the  swift-footedness  of  most  of  these 
flightless  birds.  ( b ) In  Sundevall’s  system  of 
classification,  the  fourth  cohort  of  Grallatores, 
composed  of  the  plovers,  bustards,  cranes,  rails, 
and  all  other  wading  birds  not  included  in  his 
Limicolc e,  Pelargi,  or  Ilcrodii.  Brevirostrcs  is 
a synonym,  (cf)  In  Illiger’s  system  (1811),  the 
fifth  order  of  birds,  uniting  the  struthious  with 
the  charadriomorphic  birds : divided  into  Pro- 
ceri  (the  struthious  birds),  Campestres  (the  bus- 
tards alone),  and  Littorales  (the  plovers  and 
plover-like  birds). — 2f.  In  entom.,  a group  of 
spiders,  such  as  the  wolf-spiders  ( Lycosidcc ), 
which  make  no  webs,  but  capture  their  prey  by 
swift  pursuit.  See  Citigrada. 

Cursoria  (ker-so'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
LL.  cursorius,  pertaining  to  running:  see  cur- 
sory. Cf.  Cursores. ] 1.  In  Latreille’s  classifi- 

cation of  insects,  one  of  two  prime  divisions  of 
Orthoptera  (the  other  being  Saltatoria) , distin- 
guished by  their  mode  of  progression,  and  by 
having  tubular  instead  of  vesicular  tracheae. 
The  division  comprised  the  three  leading  types  of  Forji- 
cula,  Blatta,  and  Mantis,  being  therefore  equivalent  to  tlie 
modern  Cursoria,  plus  the  Gressoria  and  Euplexoptera. 

2.  A suborder  of  Orthoptera,  containing  only 
the  Blattidce  or  cockroaches ; the  Dictyoptera  of 
Leach.  In  this  restricted  use  of  Cursoria,  introduced 
by  Westwood,  the  remainder  of  Latreille’s  Cursoria  are 
called  Ambulatoria  (the  Phasmidos ) and  Raptor ia  (the 
Mantidte). 

cursorial  (kftr-so'ri-al),  a.  [<  LL.  cursorius, 
pertaining  to  running  (see  cursory),  + -ah']  1. 
Fitted  for  running : as,  the  cursorial  legs  of  a 
dog. — 2.  Having  limbs  adapted  for  walking  or 
running,  as  distinguished  from  other  modes  of 
progression:  as,  a citrsoriaiisopod;  a cursorial 
orthopteran. — 3.  Habitually  progressing  by 
walking  or  running,  as  distinguished  from  hop- 
ping, leaping,  etc.;  gradient;  gressorial j am- 
bulatory. Specifically — 4.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cursoria,  Cursores,  or  Cursitores. 

Cursoriinae  (ker-so-ri-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cur- 
sorius + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  plover-like 
birds,  the  coursers,  exemplified  by  the  genus 
Cursorius.  Also  Cursorince.  G.  M.  Gray,  1840. 

cursorily  (ker'so-ri-li),  adv.  In  a running  or 
hasty  manner;  slightly;  hastily;  without  close 
attention  or  thoroughness : as,  I read  the  paper 
cursorily. 

cursoriness  (ker'so-ri-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  cursory  ; slightness  or  hastiness  of  view 
or  examination. 

cursorious  (ker-so'ri-us),  a.  [<  LL.  cursorius, 
of  or  pertaining  to  running,  < L.  cursor,  a run- 
ner: see  cursor,  cursory.]  In  entom.,  adapted  for 
running — Cursorious  legs,  legs  of  an  insect  in  which 
the  tarsal  joints  are  somewhat  elongate,  and  generally 
devoid  of  spongy  cushions  or  soles.  The  phrase  is  mainly 
limited  to  coleopterous  insects,  as  the  Carabidce. 

Cursorius  (k(u'-80'ri-u8),  n.  [NL.  (Latham, 
1790),  < LL.  cursorius,  pertaining  to  running : 
see  cursorious.]  The  typical  genus  of  plover- 
like birds  of  the  subfamily  Cursoriince,  the  typo 
of  which  is  the  cream-colored  courser,  C.  gal- 
licus  or  isabellinus,  of  Africa  and  Europe ; the 
Coursers  proper.  There  are  several  other  species, 
chiefly  African,  as  the  black-bellied  courser  ( C . senegalen- 


sis),  the  brazen-winged  courser  (C.  chalcopterus),  and  the 
double-collared  courser  (C.  bicinctus).  Two  Indian  species 
are  C.  coromande- 
licus  and  C.  bitor- 
quatu8.  The  tail  is 
nearly  even ; the 
tarsi  are  scutellate ; 
there  is  no  hind  toe ; 
and  the  nostrils  are 
in  a short  fossa,  not 
a long  groove.  The 
coursers  are  desert- 
birds,  feed  chiefly 
on  insects,  and  lay 
rounded  rather 
than  pyriform  eggs. 

The  genus  is  also 
called  Cursor,  Ta- 
chydromu8,  Hyas, 

31  acrotarsius,  Rhi- 
noptilus , and  He- 
merodromus. 

cursory  (ker'so- 
ri),  a.  [<  LL. 

cursorius,  of  or 
pertaining  to 
running  or  to  a 
race-course,  < L. 
cursor,  a run- 
ner, racer:  see 
cursor.]  If.  Running  about ; not  stationary. 

Their  cursorie  men. 

Proceedings  against  Garnet , sig.  F (1606). 
2.  In  entom.,  adapted  for  running,  as  the  feet 
of  many  terrestrial  beetles ; cursorial.  [Rare.] 
— 3.  Hasty;  slight;  superficial ; careless ; not 
exercising  or  receiving  close  attention:  as,  a 
cursory  reader ; a cursory  view. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  all  narrow  wisdom  and  narrow 
morals,  that  their  maxims  have  a plausible  air,  and,  on  a 
cursory  view,  appear  equal  to  first  principles.  They  are 
light  and  portable.  Burke,  Present  Discontents. 

Truth  or  reality  is  not  that  which  lies  on  the  surface  of 
things  and  can  be  perceived  by  every  cursory  observer. 

J.  Caird. 

Cursory  bachelor,  in  medieval  universities,  a bachelor 
who  was  appointed  to  give  cursory  lectures.  See  bache- 
lor, 2 ( b ). — Cursory  lectures,  in  medieval  universities, 
lectures  which  could  be  given  by  a bachelor.  They  con- 
sisted either  in  the  reading  of  the  text  of  the  book  form- 
ing the  subject  of  the  ordinary  lectures  of  a given  master, 
with  explanations  of  the  meaning,  sentence  by  sentence, 
or  in  lectures  upon  subjects  not  included  in  the  ordinary 
lectures,  but  authorized  by  the  nation  or  superior  faculty. 
= Syn.  3.  Desultory,  inattentive,  passing, 
curst  (k&rst),  p.  a.  [Same  as  cursed  (pron.  as 
curst),  pp.  of  curse1,  v. : used  familiarly  with 
sinking  of  its  literal  sense:  see  cursed.  Cf. 
wicked  and  damned  (in  its  colloquial  profane 
use),  which  show  a similar  development  of 
meaning.]  1.  Shrewish;  waspish;  vixenish; 
ill-tempered : applied  to  women. 

What  is  most  trouble  to  man 
Of  all  thinges  that  be  lyuing  ? 

A curst  wyfe  shortneth  his  lyfe. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  86. 

She’s  a curst  quean,  tell  him,  and  plays  the  scold  behind 
his  back.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  3. 

Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  faults  enough) 

Is,  that  she  is  intolerable  curst , 

And  shrewd,  and  froward.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

2.  Ill-tempered;  crabbed;  cantankerous;  peev- 
ish; snarling:  applied  to  men. 

Alas,  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know  ? 

Hadst  thou  a curst  master  when  thou  went’st  to  school? 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Philaster,  ii.  3. 

Though  his  mind 

Be  ne’er  so  curst,  his  tongue  is  kind.  Crashaw. 

3.  Vicious  ; fierce ; dangerous. 

They  [bears]  are  never  curat  but  when  they  are  hungry. 

Shak.,  W.  T.t  iii.  8. 

4.  Detestable;  execrable:  used  as  an  expletive. 

What  a curst  hot-headed  bully  it  is  ! 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  iii.  2. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.] 
curstable  (k&rs'ta-bl),  n.  [ course  + table.]  In 
arch.,  a course  of  stones  with  moldings  cut  on 
them,  forming  a string-course.  J.  II.  Parker, 
Glossary. 

curstfult  (kerst'ful),  a.  [Irreg.  < curst  + -ful.] 
Petulant;  ill-natured;  waspish, 
curstfullyt  (kerst'ful-i),  adv.  Cursedly;  infer- 
nally. 

Was  not  thou  most  curstfully  madd  to  sever  thy  selfe 
from  such  an  unequalde  rarity  ? Marston,  The  Fawne,  iv. 

curstlyt (kerst'li),  adv.  Execrably;  maliciously. 

With  hate  the  wise,  with  scorne  the  saints, 
Evermore  are  curstly  crost. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

CUTStnesst  (kerst'nes),  n.  Ill  temper;  crabbed- 
ness ; cantankerousness ; snappishness. 

The  curstness  of  a shrew.  Dryden. 

cursus  (ker'sus),  n.  [ML.  use  of  L.  cursus,  a 
course : see  course L]  Eccles.,  the  stated  service 


of  daily  prayer ; the  choir-offices  or  hours  col- 
lectively ; the  divine  office.  See  office. 
curt  (kert),  a.  [<  ME.  *kurt,  kyrt  = OS.  hurt  = 
OFries.  kort  = MD.  D.  kort  = MLG.  LG.  kort  = 
OHG.  churz,  MHG.  G.  kure  = Ieel.  kortr  = Sw. 
Dan.  kort  = OF.  cort,  court,  F.  court  = Pr.  cort 
— Sp.  corto  = Pg.  curto  = It.  corto,  short,  curt, 

< L.  curtus,  docked,  clipped,  broken,  mutilated, 
shortened;  perhaps  akin  to  E.  short,  whose 
place  it  has  taken  in  the  other  Teut.  languages : 
see  short.]  1 . Short ; concise ; compressed. 

In  Homer  we  find  not  a few  of  these  sagacious  curt  sen- 
fences,  into  which  men  unaccustomed  with  books  are  fond 
of  compressing  their  experience  of  human  life. 

Prof.  Blackie . 

2.  Short  and  dry;  tartly  abrupt;  brusk. 

“ I know  what  you  are  going  to  say,’’  observed  the  gen- 
tleman in  a curt,  gruflish  voice. 

Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  v.  7. 
“Do  you  want  anything,  neighbor?” 

“Yes  — to  be  let  alone,  ” was  the  curt  reply,  with  a savage 
frown.  L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  297. 

curt.  A contraction  of  current1:  common  in 
acct.  curt.,  account  current, 
curtailf,  a.  and  n.  A corruption  of  curtal.  Com- 
pare curtail , v. 

curtail  (ker-tal'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  curtail,  a.  and  n. ; 
orig.  curtal,  the  form  curtail  being  a corruption 
due  to  association  with  E.  tail  (see  tail1)  or  F. 
tailler , cut:  see  tail2.  The  accent  was  orig.  on 
the  first  syllable.]  1.  To  cut  short ; cut  off  the 
end  or  a part  of;  dock;  diminish  in  extent  or 
quantity : as,  to  curtail  words. 

Then  why  should  we  ourselves  abridge, 

And  curtail  our  own  privilege  ? 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 
The  debts  were  paid,  habits  reformed, 

Expense  curtailed , the  dowry  set  to  grow. 

Browning , Ring  and  Book,  I.  160. 

2.  To  deprive  by  excision  or  removal ; abate  by 
deprivation  or  negation : as,  to  curtail  one  of 
part  of  his  allowance,  or  of  his  proper  title. 

I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion,  . . . 
Deform’d,  unflnish’d.  Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  1. 

But  which  of  us  knows  among  the  men  he  meets  whom 
time  will  dignify  by  curtailing  him  of  the  “ Mr.,”  and  re- 
ducing him  to  a bare  patronymic,  as  being  a kind  by  him- 
self ? Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  253. 

curtailedly  (ker-ta'led-K),  adv.  In  a curtailed 
manner.  Latham,. 

curtailer  (ktr-ta'Rr),  n.  One  who  curtails; 
one  who  cuts  ofE  or  shortens  anything. 

To  shew  that  the  Latins  had  not  been  interpolators  of  the 
[ Athanasian]  creed,  but  thatthe  G reeks  had  been  curtaileis. 

Waterland,  Works,  IV.  290. 

curtailment  (kfer-tal'ment),  n.  [<  curtail  4- 
-ment.]  The  act  of  cutting  off  or  down;  a 
shortening;  decrease  or  diminution:  as,  the  cur- 
tailment of  expenses  was  demanded. 

Know  ye  not  that  in  the  curtailment  of  time  by  indo- 
lence and  sleep  there  is  very  great  trouble? 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  102. 

curtail-step  (ifer'tal-step),  n.  [For  a irtalstep, 

< curtalj  a.,  + step.]  The  first  or  bottom  step 
of  a stair,  when  it  is  finished  in  a curved  line  at 

+its  outer  end,  or  the  end  furthest  from  the  wall, 
curtain  (ker'tan),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cur- 
tine,  courtin,  courtain,  cortine,  cortaine ; < ME. 
curteyn,  corteyn,  curtyn,  cortyn,  curtine,  cortine, 

< OF.  curtine,  cortine  = Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  Cortina, 
a curtain,  < LL.  cortina,  a curtain,  earlier 
* curtina , lit.  ‘a  thing  cut  short,’  fern.  of  *cur- 
tinus,  adj.,  < curtus,  short : see  curt.  Cf.  kirtle.] 
1.  A hanging  screen  of  a textile  fabric  (or  of 
leather)  used  to  close  an  opening,  as  a doorway, 
to  shut  out  the  light  from  a window,  and  for 
similar  purposes.  See  blind,  shade,  portiere, 
lambrequin;  also  altar-curtain  and  hanging. 
Specifically  — (a)  The  large  sheet  of  stuff  used  to  inclose 
and  conceal  the  stage  in  a theater.  It  is  usually  attached 
to  a roller  by  its  loose  extremity,  and  is  withdrawn  by 
rolling  it  up  from  below.  ( b ) Hangings  of  stuff  used  at 
the  windows  of  inhabited  rooms : sometimes  fixed  at  top. 
and  capable  of  being  looped  up  below  ; sometimes  secured 
at  top  to  rings  which  run  on  a rod,  and  therefore  capable 
of  being  withdrawn  toward  the  sides. 

But  I look’d,  and  round,  all  round  the  house  I beheld 
The  death-white  curtain  drawn ; . . . 

Knew  that  the  death-white  curtain  meant  but  sleep, 

Yet  I shudder'd  and  thought  like  a fool  of  the  sleep  of 
death.  Tennyson , Maud,  xiv.  4. 

(c)  Hangings  used  to  shut  in  or  screen  a bedstead. 

Ther  beddyng  wat3  nolde, 

Of  cortynes  of  clone  sylk,  wyth  cler  golde  hemmeg. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  f.  S54. 
Even  such  a man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless,  . . . 

Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  bunt'd. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 

Hence — 2.  Whatever  covers  or  conceals  like  a 
curtain  or  hangings. 


{ Cursorius  bicinctus). 


curtain 

When  day.  expiring  in  the  west, 

The  curtain  draws  o'  nature's  rest. 

Burns,  Dainty  Davie. 

3.  One  of  the  movable  pieces  of  canvas  or 
other  material  forming  a tent. 

Thou  shalt  make  the  tabernacle  witli  ten  curtains  of 
fine  twined  linen.  . . . And  thou  shalt  make  curtains  of 
goats’  hair  to  be  a covering  upon  the  tabernacle. 

Ex.  xxvi.  1,  7. 

I saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction : and  the  curtains 
of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble.  Hab.  iii.  7. 

4.  In  fort.,  that  part  of  a rampart  which  is  be- 
tween the  flanks  of  two  bastions  or  between  two 
towers  or  gates,  and  bordered  with  a parapet, 
behind  which  the  soldiers  stand  to  fire  on  the 
covered  way  and  into  the  moat.  See  cuts  under 
bastion  and  crown-work. 

A rowling  Towr  against  the  Town  doth  rear, 

And  on  the  top  (or  highest  stage)  of  it 
A flying  Bridge,  to  reach  the  Courtin  fit, 

With  pullies,  poles. 

Sylvester , tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 
6».  An  ensign  or  flag. 

Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose, 

And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2. 

0.  In  mycology , same  as  cortina. — 7.  A plate  in 
a lock  designed  to  fall  over  the  keyhole  as  a 
mask  to  prevent  tampering  with  the  lock. — 8. 
The  leaden  plate  which  divides  into  compart- 
ments the  large  leaden  chamber  in  which  sul- 
phuric acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  sul- 
phurous compounds  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
manufacture.— Behind  the  curtain, in  concealment; 
in  secret.— Complement  of  the  curtain.  See  comple- 
ment.— The  curtain  falls,  the  scene  closes;  the  play 
comes  to  an  end. 

Truly  and  beautifully  has  Scott  said  of  Swift,  “the  stage 
darkened  ere  the  curtain f ell."  Chambers' s Encyc.  of  Lit. 
The  curtain  rises,  the  play  or  scene  opens.— To  draw 
the  curtain,  to  close  it  by  drawing  its  parts  together ; 
hence,  to  conceal  an  object;  refrain  from  exhibiting,  de- 
scribing, or  descanting  on  something:  as,  we  draw  the 
curtain  over  his  failings. — To  drop  the  curtain,  to  close 
the  scene ; end.— To  raise  the  curtain,  to  open  the  play 
or  scene ; disclose  something. 

Curtain  (ker'tan),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cortine , corten;  < ME.  cortinen , cortynen , curtain; 
from  the  noun.]  To  inclose  with  or  as  with  cur- 
tains ; furnish  or  provide  with  curtains. 

On  the  Frenche  kynge’s  right  hand  was  another  trauerse 
. . . cortened  all  of  white  satten. 

Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  24. 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Whose  eye-lids  curtained  up  their  jewels  dim. 

Keats , Endymion,  i. 
As  the  smile  of  the  sun  breaks  through 
Chill  gray  clouds  that  curtain  the  blue. 

Bryant,  Song  Sparrow. 

curtain-angle  (kfsr'tan-ang'gl),  n.  The  angle 
included  between  the  flank  and  the  curtain  of  a 
fortification.  See  cut  under  bastion. 
curtain-lecture  (k6r'tan-lek'/tur),  n.  A private 
admonition  or  chiding;  a lecture  or  scolding, 
such  as  might  be  given  behind  the  curtains  or 
in  bed  by  a wife  to  her  husband. 

What  endless  brawls  by  wives  are  bred  ! 

The  curtain-lecture  makes  a mournful  bed. 

Dryden , tr.  of  Juvenal’s  Satires. 
She  ought,  in  such  cases,  to  exert  the  authority  of  the 
curtain  lecture,  and  if  she  finds  him  of  a rebellious  dispo- 
sition, to  tame  him.  Addison , The  Ladies’  Association. 

curtainless  (kfer'tan-les),  a.  [<  curtain  + -less.] 
Without  curtain  or  curtains:  as,  a curtainless 
bed. 

curtain-of-mail  (kor'tan-ov-mal'),  n.  1.  The 
camail. — 2.  The  piece  of  chain-mail  which 
hangs  from  the  edge  of  a helmet  of  the  Arabic 
type,  used  by  Mussulmans  throughout  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  down  to  a very  recent  date.  See 
helmet. 

curtain- wall  (k6r'tan-wal),  n.  la  fort.,  a cur- 
tain; the  wall  of  a curtain. 

Tamworth  retains  part  of  the  curtain-wall  remarkable 
for  its  herring-bone  masonry. 

O.  T.  Clark,  Military  Architecture,  I.  vi. 

CUTtalt  (k&r'tal),  o.  and  n.  [Also  written  curtail, 
curtol,  curtoil,  curtald,  curtold,  also  courtault 
(as  F.);  < OF.  courtault,  later  courtaut,  adj., 
short,  as  n.  a curtal,  a horse  with  docked  tail 
(also  a horse  of  a particular  size),  F.  courtaud, 
short,  thickset,  dumpy,  docked,  crop-eared  (= 
It.  cortaldo,  m.,  a curtal,  a horse  with  a docked 
tail,  cortalda,  f.,  a short  bombard  or  pot-gun), 
< court  (=  It.  corto),  short  (see  curt),  + -ault, 
-alt,  It.  -aldo,  E.  -aid.  By  popular  etymology, 
the  adj.  and  noun  (now  obsolete)  as  well  as 
the  verb  have  been  changed  to  curtail,  q.  v.] 

I.  a.  Short;  cut  short;  abridged;  brief;  scant. 

A curtolde  slipper.  Gascoigne. 
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Wily  hast  thou  marr’d  my  sword  ? 

The  pummel’s  well,  the  blade  is  curtal  short. 

Oreene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

In  fruit-time,  we  had  some  soure  cherries,  ...  halfe  a 
pound  of  flgges,  and  now  and  then  a whole  pound,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  those  that  sate  at  table,  but  in  that 
minced  and  curtail  manner  that  there  was  none  of  us  so 
nimble-flnger’d  that  wee  could  come  to  vye  it  the  second 
time.  Mabbe,  The  Rogue  (ed.  1623),  ii.  274. 


curvature 

til,  a courtyard,  < L.  cors  (cort-),  ML.  also  cor- 
tis,  a court:  see  court,  re.]  In  law,  the  area  of 
land  occupied  by  a dwelling  and  its  yard  and 
outbuildings,  and  inclosed,  or  deemed  as  if  in- 
closed, for  their  better  use  and  enjoyment.  At 
common  law,  breaking  into  an  outbuilding  is  not  techni- 
cally housebreaking  unless  it  is  within  the  curtilage, 
curtinet,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  curtain. 

See  curtal-ax. 


Matters  of  this  moment,  as  they  were  not  to  be  decided  curtlaXf,  CUrtle-aXf, 
there  by  those  Divines,  so  neither  are  they  to  be  deter-  curfcly  (kert'li),  adv.  In  a curt  manner,  (a)  Brief 
mm  d heer  by  Essays  and  cwrfui  Aphorisma,  but  by  solid  i y-  shortly  ’ 


proofs  of  Scripture.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xiiii. 

Curtal  dog  (also  written  by  corruption  curtail  dog),  a 
dog  whose  tail  was  cut  off,  according  to  the  old  English 
forest-laws,  to  signify  that  its  owner  was  hindered  from 
coursing ; in  later  usage,  a common  dog  not  meant  for 
sport ; a dog  that  has  missed  his  game. 

My  curtal  dog,  that  wont  to  have  play’d, 

Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid. 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  xviii.  29. 
The  curtail  dogs,  so  taught  they  were, 

They  kept  the  arrows  in  their  mouth. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Curtail  fryer  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  277). 

Curtal  friar,  apparently,  a friar  wearing  a short  gown  or 
habit. 

Robin  Hood  lighted  off  his  horse, 

And  tyed  him  to  a thorne ; 

Carry  me  over  the  water,  thou  curtail  fryer, 

Or  else  thy  life’s  forlorn. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Curtail  Fryer  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  273). 

Who  hath  seen  our  chaplain  ? Where  is  our  curtal- friar  ; 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxxii. 

ii.  n.  1.  A horse  or  dog  with  a docked  tail: 
hence  applied  to  a person  mutilated  in  any 
way. 

I am  made  a curtail;  for  the  pillory  hath  eaten  off  both 
my  ears.  Greene. 

I’d  give  bay  Curtal,  and  his  furniture, 

My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys’. 

Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  3. 
And  because  I feared  he  would  lay  claim  to  my  sorrel 
curtoil  in  my  stable,  I ran  to  the  smith  to  have  him  set  on 
his  mane  again  and  his  tail  presently,  that  the  commis- 
sion-man might  not  think  him  a curtoil. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  i.  1. 

2.  A short  cannon. — 3.  A musical  instrument 
of  the  bassoon  kind.  Also  written  courtal, 
courtel,  cor  that,  cortand,  courtant . 

I knew  him  by  his  hoarse  voice,  which  sounded  like  the 
lowest  note  of  a double  courtel. 

Tom  Brown,  Works  (ed.  1760),  II.  182. 

curtalt  (ker'tal),  v.  t.  [<  curtal,  a.  Now  cur- 
tail, q.  v.]  To  cut  short;  curtail, 
curtal-axt,  curtle-axt,  n.  [Also  written  curtlax, 
also  curtelace,  courtelas,  curtelas,  etc.,  corrupt 
forms,  simulating  curtal,  short,  and  ax  (appar. 
by  association  with  battle-ax),  of  cutlas,  cut- 
lace:  see  cutlas.]  A cutlas  (which  see). 

But  speare  and  curtaxe  both  usd  Priamond  in  field. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  42. 

A gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh. 

Shak. , As  you  Like  it,  i.  3. 

There  springs  the  Shrub  three  foot  aboue  the  grass, 
Which  fears  the  keen  edge  of  the  Curtelace. 


Here  Mr.  Licentiat  shew’d  his  art ; and  hath  so  curtly, 
succinctly,  and  concisely  epitomiz’d  the  long  story  of  the 
captive.  Gay  ton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  iv.  15. 

(6)  In  a short  and  dry  utterance ; abruptly, 
curtness  (kert'nes),  n.  Shortness;  concise- 
ness ; tart  abruptness,  as  of  manner. 

The  sense  must  be  curtailed  and  broken  into  parts,  to 
make  it  square  with  the  curtness  of  the  melody. 

Karnes,  Elem.  of  Criticism. 

curtolt,  curtoldt,  curtollt,  a.  and  n.  See  cur- 
tal. 

curtsy  (kert'si),  n.  [Also  written  curtesy , curt- 
sey ; another  form  of  courtesy.']  Same  as  cour- 
tesy, 3. 

curtsy  (kert'si),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  curtsied , ppr. 
curtsying.  Same  as  courtesy. 
curuba  (ko'ro-ba),  n.  [Corruption  of  native 
culupa.]  The  sweet  calabash  of  the  Antilles, 
the  fruit  of  Passi flora  maliformis. 

$urucui  (so'ro-ko-i),  n.  [Braz.;  prob.  imita- 
tive.] The  Brazilian  name  of  a bird,  the  Tro- 
gon  curucui  (Linnteus).  in  the  form  Curucujus  it 
was  made  by  Bonaparte  in  1854  the  generic  name  of  the 
group  of  trogons  to  which  the  curucui  pertains, 
curule  (ku'rol),  a.  [=  F.  curule  = Sp.  Pg.  cu- 
rul  = It.  curule , < L.  curulis,  prob.  for  currulis 
(sometimes  so  written),  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
chariot  (or  to  the  sella  curulis , the  curule  chair), 
< cur r us  ( curru -),  a chariot,  < cur r ere,  run,  race : 
see  current 1,  curricle.]  1 . Pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  a chariot. — 2.  Privileged  to  sit  in  a cu- 
rule chair:  as,  the  curule  magistrates.— Curule 
Chair  or  seat,  among  the  Romans,  the  chair  of  state,  the 
right  to  sit  in  which  was  re- 
served, under  the  republic,  to 
consuls,  pretors,  curule  ediles, 
censors,  the  flamen  dialis,  and 
the  dictator  and  his  deputies, 
when  in  office — all,  hence, 
styled  curule  magistrates.  Un- 
der the  empire  it  was  assumed 
by  the  emperor,  and  was  grant- 
ed to  the  priests  of  the  im- 
perial house,  and  perhaps  to 
the  prefect  of  the  city.  In 
form  it  long  resembled  a plain 
folding  seat  with  carved  legs 
and  no  back,  but  is  described  as  incrusted  with  ivory,  etc.; 
and  later  it  was  ornamented  in  accordance  with  the  prev- 
alent taste  for  luxury. 

There  are  remains  at  Lucca  of  an  amphitheatre ; . . . 
and  in  the  town-house  there  is  a fine  relief  of  a curule 


Curule  Chair,  from  drawing 
found  in  Pompeii. 


chair. 


Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  208. 


S^“ti!Tr.eotgDuBrretaa“  weeta.  ii.,  Eden.  CUnirlett,  »•  [Appar.  a mistake  for  curwillet] 
...  „ , ,,  . , A sort  of  plover.  Crabb. 

curtaldt,  curtallt,  a.  and  n.  See  curtal  curval  (kfer'val),  a.  [<  curve  + -al. ] In  her., 
curtana,  n.  See  curtein.  same  as  curvant. 

curtasyt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  courtesy.  curvant  (ker'vant),  a.  [<  curve  + -anil]  In 
curtate  (k^r'tat),  a.  [(  L.  curtatus , pp.  of  cur-  curved  or  bowed. 

tare,  shorten,  < curtus,  shortened:  see  curt.]  curvate,  curvated  (ker'vat,  -va-ted),  a.  [<  L. 
Shortened ; rt‘(lu(M‘d.  Curtate  cycloid.  See  cy-  curvatus,  pp.  of  curvare,  make  crooked  or  curved, 

< curvus,  curved : see  curve,  a .]  Curved ; bent  in 
a regular  form. 

curvation  (ker-va'shon),  n.  [<  L.  curvatio(n-), 

< curvare,  pp.  curvatus,  bend,  curve : see  curve, 
t!.]  The  act  of  bending  or  curving. 


cloid,  1. — Curtate  distance  of  a planet,  in  astron.,  the 
distance  between  the  sun  or  earth  and  that  point  where 
a perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic. 

(flirtation  (ker-ta/shon),  n.  [<  NL.  *curta- 
tio(n-),  < L.  curtare,  pp.  curtatus,  shorten:  see 
curtate .]  In  astron.,  the  difference  between  a curvative  (ker'va-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  curvatus,  pp., 
planet’s  true  distance  from  the  sun  and  its  curved,  + -4ve.]  In  bot.,  having  the  margins 
curtate  distance.  .slightly  curved,  as  leaves.  [Rare.] 

curtein,  curtana  (kfer-tan',  -ta'nii),  n.  [AF  ■» 


curtein,  OF.  cortain,  courtain,  ML.  curtana,  < L. 
curtus,  broken,  shortened : see  curt.  The  name 
was  orig.  applied  to  the  sword  of  Roland,  of 
which,  according  to  the  tradition,  the  point 
was  broken  off  in  testing  it.]  The  pointless 
sword  carried  before  the  kings  of  England  at 
their  coronation,  and  emblematically  consider- 
ed as  the  sword  of  mercy.  It  is  also  called  the 
sword  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Homage  denied,  to  censures  you  proceed  ; 

But  when  Curtana  will  not  do  the  deed, 

You  lay  that  pointless  clergy-weapon  by, 

And  to  the  laws,  your  sword  of  justice,  fly. 

Dryden.  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  410. 

curteist,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  courteous. 

curtelt,  rt.  Same  as  kirtle. 

curtelast,  curtelasset,  n.  Same  as  curtal-ax 
for  cutlas. 

curtesy,  n.  See  courtesy. 

curtilage  (k6r'ti-laj),  n.  [<  OF.  cortillage,  cur- 
tillage , curtilage } courtillage,  < courtil,  cor  til,  cur- 


curvature  (ker'va-tur).  n.  [=  Sp.  It.  curva- 
tura  = Pg.  curvadura,  \ L.  curvatura,  < curvare, 
pp.  curvatus,  bend,  curve : see  curvate,  curve,  v.] 

1 . Continuous  bending ; tbe  essential  character 
of  a curve : applied  primarily  to  lines,  but  also 
to  surfaces.  See  phrases  below. 

In  a curve,  the  curvature  is  the  angle  through  which 
the  tangent  sweeps  round  per  unit  of  length  of  the  curve. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  74. 

2.  Any  curving  or  bending;  a flexure. — 3. 
Something  which  is  curved  or  bent.— Aberrancy 
of  curvature.  See  aberrancy. — Absolute  curvature 
of  a twisted  curve,  in  geom.,  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius 
of  the  osculating  circle.— Angle  Of  curvature.  See 
angled. — Angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  in  pathol. , 
abnormal  and  excessive  curvature  of  the  spine  projecting 
backward,  produced  by  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebra), or  Pott’s  disease.  Also  called  Pott's  curvature.— 
Anticlastic  curvature,  in  geom,.,  that  kind  of  curvature 
which  belongs  to  a surface  cutting  its  tangent-plane  in 
four  real  directions,  as  the  inside  part  of  an  anchor-ring. 
Anticlastic  curvature  is  also  called  hyperbolic  curvature, 
because  a surface  so  curved  has  a hyperbola  for  its  indi- 
catrix.— Average  curvature,  the  whole  curvature  divid- 


curvature 

ed  by  the  length  of  the  curve  or  the  area  of  the  surface. 
—Center  of  curvature,  of  principal  curvature,  of 
spherical  curvature.  See  center  1.—  Chord  of  curva- 
ture. See  chord. — Circle  of  curvature.  See  circle.— 
Curvature  of  concussion,  in  bot.,  curvature  in  a grow- 
ing internode  which  follows  upon  a sharp  blow,  the  curva- 
ture being  concave  on  the  side  which  receives  the  stroke : 
a phrase  derived  from  Sachs.— Curve  of  curvature.  See 
curve—  Curve  of  double  curvature.  See  curve—  Dar- 
winian curvature,  the  curvature  observed  by  Darwin  as 
occurring  in  roots  in  response  to  stimulation.  It  is  pecu- 
liar in  being  convex  on  the  side  to  which  the  stimulus  is 
applied.— Double  curvature,  a term  applied  to  the  cur- 
vature of  a line  which  twists,  so  that  all  the  parts  of  it  do 
not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  rhumb-line  or  loxodromic 
curve.—  Geodesic  curvature,  the  ratio  of  the  angle  be- 
tween two  successive  geodesic  tangents  to  a curve  drawn 
upon  a curved  surface  to  the  length  of  the  infinitesimal 
arc  between  those  tangents. — Hyperbolic  curvature. 
See  anticlastic  curvature.— Indeterminate  curvature, 
the  curvature  of  a curve  or  surface  at  a node,  where  the 
usual  expression  for  the  curvature  becomes  indeterminate. 
— Integral  curvature.  See  whole  curvature. — Lateral 
curvature  Of  the  spine,  i npathol.,  abnormal  curvature 
of  the  spinal  column  in  a lateral  direction,  caused  by  a 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  which  normally 
keep  the  spine  erect.  Also  called  scoliosis. — Line  of  cur- 
vature, in  geom.,  a curve  traced  upon  a surface  so  as  to 
lie  constantly  in  the  plane  of  the  section  of  maximum  or 
of  minimum  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  point.— Mea- 
sure Of  curvature,  at  any  point  of  a curve  or  surface,  the 
average  curvature  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  that 
point.  Also  simply  curvature. — Pott’s  curvature.  Same 
as  angular  curvature  of  the  spine. — Radius  of  curva- 
ture, the  radius  of  the  circle  of  curvature. — Second  cur- 
vature, torsion;  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  osculating 
plane  of  a curve,  relatively  to  the  increment  of  the  arc. — 
Spherical  curvature  of  a twisted  curve,  (a)  The  recip- 
rocal of  the  radius  of  the  osculating  sphere,  (b)  Plane  cur- 
vature existing  in  any  part  of  a twisted  curve  ; that  kind 
of  curvature  which  exists  at  any  part  of  a surface  where 
the  osculating  quadric  surface  reduces  to  a sphere. — Syn- 
clastic  curvature,  that  kind  of  curvature  which  belongs 
to  a surface  not  cutting  its  tangent-plane  in  a real  locus. 
—Whole,  total,  or  integral  curvature,  the  angle  be- 
tween the  normals  at  the  extremities  of  an  arc  of  a plane 
curve ; as  applied  to  a portion  of  a surface,  the  area  on 
the  surface  of  a unit-sphere  described  by  a radius  which 
moves  parallel  to  the  normal  to  the  contour  of  the  por- 
tion of  surface  whose  curvature  is  spoken  of ; as  applied 
to  an  arc  of  a twisted  curve,  the  length  of  the  curve  de- 
scribed on  the  surface  of  a unit-sphere  by  a radius  moving 
^.parallel  to  the  normal  to  the  curve. 

curve  (kerv),  a.  and  n.  [In  earlier  use  curb,  < 
ME.  courbe,  < OP.  courbe,  corbe  (see  curb),  P. 
courbe  = Pr.  corb  — Sp.  Pg.  It.  curvo,  < L.  cur- 
ms,  bent,  curved,  = OBulg.  krivu,  bent,  = Lith. 
kreivas,  crooked,  akin  to  Or.  twpTop,  bent,  and 
prob.  to  Kpisop,  uipsop,  L.  circus,  a ring,  circle: 
see  circle .}  I.  a.  Bending;  crooked;  curved. 

A curve  line  is  that  which  is  neither  a straight  line  nor 
composed  of  straight  lines.  Ogilvie. 

n.  n.  1.  A continuous  bending;  a flexure 
without  angles ; usually,  as  a concrete  noun,  a 
one-way  geometrical  locus  which  may  be  con- 
ceived as  described  by  a point  moving  along  a 
line  round  which  as  axis  turns  a plane,  while 
the  line  rotates  in  the  plane  round  the  point. 
The  curve  is  at  the  same  time  the  envelop  of  the  plane 
and  of  the  line.  Geometers  understand  a curve  as  some- 
thing capable  of  being  defined  by  an  equation  or  equations, 
or  otherwise  described  in  general  terms.  It  may  thus  have 
nodes,  cusps,  and  other  singularities,  but  must  not  be  bro- 
ken in  a way  which  cannot  be  precisely  defined  without 
the  use  of  special  numbers.  Curves  are  often  employed  in 
physics  and  statistics  to  represent  graphically  the  changes 
in  value  of  certain  physical  or  statistical  quantities : as,  the 
energy  curve  of  the  solar  spectrum ; the  isothermal  line  or 
curve;  the  curve  of  population. 

Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves 

To  left  and  right  thro’  meadowy  curves. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  c. 

2.  Anything  continuously  bent. — 3.  A drafts- 
man's instrument  for  forming  curved  figures. 
— 4.  In  base-ball,  the  course  of  a ball  so 
pitched  that  it  does  not  pass  in  a straight  line 
from  the  pitcher  to  the  catcher,  but  makes  a 
deflection  in  the  air  other  than  the  ordinary 
one  caused  by  the  force  of  gravity : as,  it  was 
difficult  to  gage  the  curves  of  the  pitcher.  An  in 
curve  is  one  that  deflects  from  the  straight  line  toward 
the  batter;  an  out  curve , away  from  the  batter.  A drop 

deflects  downward,  and  a rise  or  up  curve  upward. 

Adiabatic  ourve.  See  adiabatic.— Algebraic  curve,  a 
curve  whose  equations  in  linear  coordinates  contain  only 
algebraic  functions  of  the  coordinates.  — Anaclastic 
curves,  anallagmatic  curves.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves,  in  geol.,  terms  ap- 
plied to  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  undulating  sur- 
faces of  strata.  See  anticlinal  and  synclinal.—  Asymp- 
totical curves.  See  asymptotical.—  Axis  of  a curve. 
See  axisi . — Bicursal  curve,  a curve  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed by  the  continuous  motion  of  one  point,  even  if  it 
passes  through  infinity,  but  can  be  so  described  by  two 
points.— Bipartite  curve,  bitangential  curve.  See  the 
adjectives.—  Cartesian  curve.  Same  as  Cartesian , n.,  2.— 
Catenary  or  catenarian  curve.  See  catenary.—  Caus- 
tic curve.  Same  as  caustic , n.,  3. — Center  of  a curve. 
See  center! . — Characteristic  angle  of  a curve.  See 
characteristic. — Class  of  a curve.  See  class,  6.— Closed 
curve.  See  close i,  v. — Contact  of  two  curves.  See 
contact.—  Cubic  curve,  a curve  of  the  third  order,  cut- 
ting every  plane  (or  else  every  line  in  the  plane)  in  three 
points.  A cubic  curve  in  a plane  is  one  which  is  cut 
by  every  line  in  the  plane  in  three  points,  real  or  imagi- 
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nary.  Such  curves  are  of  three  genera:  nodal  cubics, 
which  have  either  a crunode  or  an  acnode ; cuspidal  cu- 
bics, which  have  a cusp ; and  non-singular  cubics,  which 
are  bicursal,  though  one  branch  may  be  imaginary. — 
Curve  coordinates.  See  coordinate.— Curve  of  beau- 
ty, a gentle  curve  of  double  or  contrary  flexure,  in  which 
it  has  been  sought  to  trace  the  foundation  of  all  beauty  of 
form.  Also  called  line  of  beauty. — Curve  of  curvature, 
a curve  drawn  upon  a surface  in  such  a manner  that  at 
every  point  normals  to  the  surface  at  consecutive  points 
of  the  curve  intersect  one  another. — Curve  Of  double 
curvature,  a curve  not  contained  in  one  plane.—  Curve 
Of  elastic  resistance,  in  gun.,  a curve  whose  ordinates 
give  the  elastic  resistance  of  a built-up  gun  at  the  different 
points  along  the  bore.  — Curve  of  equal  or  equable  ap- 
proach. See  approach. — Curve  of  probability,  a curve 
whose  equation  is 


representing  the  probabilities  of  different  numbers  of  re- 
currences of  an  event.— Curve  Of  pursuit,  the  curve  de- 
scribed by  a point  representing  a dog  which  runs  with 
constant  velocity  toward  another  point  representing  a 
hare,  this  second  point  also  moving,  generally  in  a straight 
line,  with  constant  velocity.  After  the  dog  passes  the 
hare,  he  runs  away  from  it  according  to  the  same  law.— 
Curve  of  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  secants,  etc., 
curves  in  which  the  abscissa  is  proportional  to  the  angle, 
and  the  ordinate  to  a trigonometric  function  of  the  angle. 
— Cuspidal  curve,  a curve  on  a surface  along  which  the 
surface  so  touches  itself  that  on  cutting  the  surface  by  an 
arbitrary  plane  at  every  intersection  of  this  plane  with 
the  cuspidal  curve  the  intersection  of  the  plane  with  the 
surface  has  a cusp.— Deficiency  of  an  algebraical 
curve,  the  number  by  which  the  number  of  its  double 
points — nodes  and  cusps — falls  short  of  the  highest  num- 
ber which  a curve  of  the  same  order  can  have. — Diano- 
dal  curve.  See  dianodal. — Distribution  of  a curve,  in 
geom.,  twice  the  number  of  double  points  increased  by 
three  times  the  number  of  cusps. — Elastic  curve,  the 
figure  assumed  by  a thin  elastic  plate  acted  upon  by  a 
force  and  a couple.— Equation  to  a curve.  See  equa- 
tion.— Equitangential  curve,  a curve  upon  whose  tan- 
gents a fixed  line  (called  the  directrix)  intercepts  equal 
distances  from  the  points  of  tangency. — Exponential 
curve.  See  exponential. — Family  of  curves,  a singly 
infinite  series  of  curves  differing  from  one  another  only 
by  the  different  values  assumed  by  one  constant. — Flex- 
ure of  a curve,  in  math.,  the  bending  of  the  curve  to- 
ward or  from  a straight  line.— Focal  curve,  the  locus  of 
foci  of  a surface.— Foliate  curve,  Newton’s  41st  species 
of  cubic  curves,  a plane  cubic  having  a crunode  and  a 
point  of  inflection  at  infinity,  the  inflectional  tangent  being 
an  ordinary  line.  It  is  supposed  to  resemble  a leaf.  For 
a figure,  see  cissoid.—  Geodesic  curve.  See  geodesic.— 
Geometric  curve.  See  geometric. — Harmonic  curve, 
a curve  whose  ordinates  are  a simple  harmonic  func- 
tion of  the  abscissas;  a curve  of  sines. — Lemniscatic 
curve,  a plane  curve  whose  polar  equation  is  of  the  form 
r»  = A sin  n0.—  Lissajous’s  curves  (so  named  from  the 
French  physicist  Jules  Antoine  Lissajous,  who  observed 
them  first  in  1855),  figures  produced  by  the  composition 
of  two  simple  harmonic  motions,  as  the  curve  formed  on 
a screen  by  a ray  of  light  reflected  first  from  a mirror  at- 
tached to  one  vibrating  tuning-fork,  and  then  from  a mir- 
ror on  another  fork  which  is  placed,  for  example,  at  right 
angles  to  the  first.  The  form  of  the  curve  traced  out  by 
the  point  of  light  depends  upon  the  difference  of  pitch 
between  the  two  forks,  and  also  upon  the  difference  of 
phase. — Loxodromic  curve.  See  loxodromic. — Mag- 
netic curves.  See  magnetic. — Mechanical  curve,  a 
curve  of  such  a nature  that  the  relation  between  the  ab- 
scissa and  the  ordinate  cannot  be  expressed  by  an  algebraic 
equation.  Such  curves  are  now  generally  called  transcen- 
dental curves:  opposed  to  algebraic  curve. — Order  Of  an 
algebraic  curve,  the  number  of  points,  real  or  imaginary, 
in  which  it  cuts  every  plane  (or  every  line  in  that  plane).— 
Organic  description  of  curves,  in  geom. , the  description 
of  curves  on  a plane  by  means  of  instruments.— Periodic 
curve,  a curve  which  represents  a periodic  function. — 
Plane  curve,  a curve  lying  in  a plane.— Quartic  curve, 
a curve  of  the  fourth  order.— Radical  curve,  a spiral  hav- 
ing several  branches  through  the  origin. — Range  curve, 
a curve  employed  to  determine  the  approximate  ranges 
for  different  angles  of  elevation  of  a projectile  fired  from  a 
given  piece  with  a given  charge  of  powder.  It  is  con- 
structed by  tracing  a line  through  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  ordinates  and  abscissas  representing  respec- 
tively the  angles  of  elevation  given  and  the  corresponding 
ranges  obtained  from  practice.  It  gives  a rapid  method 
for  interpolating  intermediate  ranges.  The  tabulation  of 
these  elevations  with  their  corresponding  ranges  taken 
from  the  curve  constitutes  a range  table. — Rank  of  a 
curve.  See  rank.—  Sextic  curve,  a curve  of  the  sixth 
order.— Skew,  twisted,  or  tortuous  curve,  a curve  not 
lying  in  a plane.— Transcendental  curve,  a curve  whose 
equation  contains  transcendental  functions  of  one  or  more 
of  the  coordinates.— Twisted  cubic  curve.  Same  as 
twisted  cubic  (which  see,  under  cubic,  n.). 
curve  (kerv),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  curved , ppr. 
curving.  [In  earlier  use  curb  (now  with  de- 
flected senses:  see  curb , v.),  < OF.  curbcr, 
corberf  courber , F.  courber  = Pr.  corbar  = OSp. 
corvar  (Sp.  encorvar)  = Pg.  curvar  = It.  cur - 
vare,  corvare,  < L.  curvar e,  bend,  curve,  < curvus , 
bent,  curved:  see  curve,  a.~\  I.  trans.  To  bend; 
cause  to  take  the  shape  of  a curve;  crook: 
inflect. 

And  lissome  Vivien  . . . 

. . . curved  an  arm  about  his  neck. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Brunelleschi  curved  the  dome  which  Michel  Angelo 
hung  in  air  on  St.  Peter’s. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  2. 

II.  intrans.  To  have  or  assume  a curved  or 
flexed  form : as,  to  curve  inward. 


Out  again  I curve  and  flow. 


Tennyson,  The  Brook. 


curviserial 

Through  the  dewy  meadow's  breast,  fringed  with  shade, 
but  touched  on  one  side  with  the  sun-smile,  ran  the  crys- 
tal river,  curving  in  its  brightness,  like  diverted  hope. 

R.  D.  Blackmore , Lorna  Doone,  xxxiiL 

curvedness  (ker'ved-nes),  n . The  state  of  be- 
ing curved.  [Rare.] 

curvet  (ker'vet  or  ker-vet'),  n.  [Formerly 
corvet,  < It.  corvetta  (=  F.  courbette ),  a curvet, 
leap,  bound,  < corvare,  curvare,  bow,  bend, 
stoop,  < L.  curvare,  bend,  curve  : see  curve , v.~\ 

1 . In  the  manege , a leap  of  a horse  in  which 
both  the  fore  legs  are  raised  at  once  and 
equally  advanced,  the  haunches  lowered,  and 
the  hind  legs  brought  forward,  the  horse  spring- 
ing as  the  fore  legs  are  falling,  so  that  all  his 
legs  are  in  the  air  at  once. 

The  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars’s  fiery  steed.  Shak.,  All’s  Well,  ii.  3. 

2.  Figuratively,  a prank ; a frolic.  Johnson. 
curvet  (ker'vet  or  ker-vet'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 

curveted  or  curvetted,  ppr.  curveting  or  curvet- 
ting. [Formerly  corvet;  = It.  corvettare  = F. 
courbetter;  from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
leap  in  a curvet ; prance. 

Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  279. 

He  ruled  his  eager  courser’s  gait ; 

Forced  him,  with  chastened  fire,  to  prance, 

And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  18. 

The  huge  steed  . . . plunged  and  curveted,  with  re- 
doubled fury,  down  the  long  avenue.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  480. 

2.  To  leap  and  frisk. 

Cry,  holla ! to  the  tongue,  I prithee  ; it  ourvets  unsea- 
sonably. Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

A gang  of  merry  roistering  devils,  frisking  and  curvet- 
ing on  a flat  rock.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  348. 

ii.  trans.  To  cause  to  make  a curvet;  cause 
to  make  an  upward  spring. 

The  upright  leaden  spout  curvetting  its  liquid  filament 
into  it.  Landor. 

curvicaudate  (ker-vi-ka'dat),  a.  [<  L.  curvus, 
curved,  + cauda,  tail : see  caudate.']  Having 
a curved  or  crooked  tail, 
curvicostate  (ker-vi-kos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  curvus, 
curved,  + costa,  a rib:  see  costate.]  Having 
small  curved  ribs. 

curvidentate  (ker-vi-den'tat),  a.  [<  L.  cur- 
vus, curved,  + den(t-)s  = E.  tooth : see  den- 
tate.] Having  curved  teeth, 
curvifoliate  (ker-vi-fo'li-at),  a.  [<  L.  curvus, 
curved,  + folium,  a leaf:  see  foliate.]  Having 
curved  leaves. 

curviform  (ker'vi-form),  a.  [<  L.  curvus,  curved, 

+ forma,  shape.]  Having  a curved  form, 
curvilinead  (ker-vi-lin'e-ad),  n.  [As  curvi- 
line-ar  + -aefl-.]  An  instrument  for  delineat- 
ing curves. 

curvilinear  (kiSr-vi-lin'e-ar),  a.  [Also  curvi- 
lineal  (after  linear,  lineal) ; cf.  F.  curviligne  = 

Sp.  Pg.  It.  curvilineo;  < L.  curvus,  bent,  + linea, 
line  : see  line2.]  Having  a curved  line ; con- 
sisting of  or  bounded  by  curved  lines : as,  a cur- 
vilinear figure.— Curvilinear  angle.  See  angles,  1. 

— Curvilinear  coordinates.  See  coordinate. 
curvilinearity  (ker-vi-lin-e-ar'i-ti),  n.  [<  cur- 
vilinear + -ity.]  The  state  of  "being  curvilin- 
ear, or  of  consisting  in  curved  lines, 
curvilinearly  (ker-vi-lin'e-ar-li),  adv.  In  a 
curvilinear  manner. 

CUrvinervate  (ker-vi-ner'vat),  a.  [<  L.  curvus, 
curved,  + nervus,  nerve : see  nervate.]  Hav- 
ing the  veins  or  nervures  curved, 
curvinerved  (kfcr'vi-nervd),  a.  Same  as  cur- 
vinervate. 

Curvirostra  (ker-vi-ros'tra),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
curvus,  curved,  + rostrum,  beak.]  A genus  of 
birds ; the  crossbills : synonymous  with  Loxia 
(which  see).  Scopoli,  1777.  ’ Also  called  Cru- 
cirostra. 

curvirostral  (ker-vi-ros'tral),  a.  [<  L.  curvus, 
bent,  + rostrum,  a beak,  + -al.]  1.  In  gen- 
eral, having  a decurved  bill,  as  a curlew  or 
creeper. — 2.  Specifically,  having  a crooked, 
cruciate  bill,  as  the  crossbills ; metagnathous. 

See  cut  under  crossbill. 

Curvirostres  (ker-vi-ros'trez),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
curvus,  curved,  + rostrum,  a beak.  ] In  ornith., 
a group  of  laminiplantar  oscine  Passeres,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Certhiomorphce  of  Sundevall. 
Sclater,  1880. 

curviserial  (ker-vi-se'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  curvus, 
curved,  + series,  series,  -t-  -al.]  Arranged  in 
curved  or  spiral  ranks:  in  bot.,  applied  byBra- 
vais  to  a theoretical  form  of  leaf-arrangement 
in  which  the  angle  of  divergence  is  incommen- 
surable with  the  circumference,  and  conse-  , 


curviserlal 
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quently  no  leaf  can  be  exactly  above  any  pre-  Cuscuta  fkus-ku'ta),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  Ar. 


ceding  one.  The  ordinary  forms  of  phyllotaxy  indicated 
by  the  fractions  g,  etc. , approximate  more  and  more 
closely  to  this,  and  the  deviation  in  the  ^ and  arrange- 
ments is  inappreciable.  Such  forms,  therefore,  are  some- 
times so  designated. 

curvital  (ker'vi-tal),  a.  [<  curve  + -it-  + -al.] 

Pertaining  to  curves  in  general Curvital  func- 

tion, a function  expressing  the  length  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar from  a fixed  point  of  a curve  upon  a normal  at  a varia- 
ble point,  the  length  of  the  arc  from  the  fixed  to  the  varia-  CUSh  (kush),  n.  [Anglo-lnd.] 
ble  point  being  the  independent  variable  of  the  function.  name  in  India  for  sorghum, 
eiirvity  (ker  vi-ti),  n.  [_  P.  curvite  = Pr.  cur-  cushat  (kush'at),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  cushot,  cow- 


name.]  A genus  of  plants,  constituting  the 
family  Cuscutacese  ; the  dodders.  They  are  slen- 
der,  leafless,  yellow  or  orange-colored  twining  plants, 
drawing  their  nourishment  wholly  from  the  herbaceous 

plants  to  which  they  fasten.  The  flowers  are  white  and  l l -,1  .1  , . , , Ty 

the  embryo  is  without  cotyledons.  There  are  about  100  alter  contact  With  the  object-ball. 

Bpecies,  widely  distributed,  some  of  them  noxious  weeds,  CUShion-Capital  (kush  ' un-kap  ^i-tal),  n.  In 


cusp 

The  apothecary  trotted  into  town,  now  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  vicar's  motives  for  desiring  to  cushion  his  son’B 
oratory.  M.  W.  Savage , it.  Medlicott,  ii.  10. 

n.  intrans.  In  billiards,  to  make  the  cue-hall 
hit  the  cushion,  either  before  it  touches  any 


as  C.  Epilinum  and  C.  Epithymum,  which,  especially  in 
Europe,  are  injurious  to  flax  and  clover.  See  dodderl. 

The  commercial 


vitat  = sp.  curvidad  = Pj 
vita,  < LL.  curvita(t-)s,  < 


shot,  cowshut,  cooscot,  Sc.  also  kowschot,  also 


curvidade  = It.  cur- 

a‘]  The  8'ate  °f  be^:r^6™!  cushion-carom™816' 


i ' 
Li.  i 


arch.,  a capital  of  such  form  as  to  appear  like 
a cushion  pressed  upon  by 
the  weight  of  the  entablature. 

It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  In- 
dian buildings ; and  the  name  is  spe- 
cifically given  to  a form  of  Morman 
capital,  consisting  of  a cube  round- 


haps  for  *cuc-scote,  lit.  quick-shotting,  swift- 
flying, < cucu,  contr.  of  cwicu,  cwic,  quick,  + 
-scote,  < sceotan,  shoot:  see  shoot,  shot.']  The 
ring-dove  or  wood-pigeon,  Columba  palumbus. 

Far  ben  thy  dark  green  planting's  shade 
The  cushat  croodles  am’rously.  Tannahttl. 


curvograph  (ker'vo-graf),  n.  [<  L.  curvus, 
curved,  + (Jr.  ypatjieiv,  write.]  An  areograph. 
curvoust  (ker' vus),  a.  [<  L.  curvus,  curved : see 
curve,  a.]  Bent;  crooked;  curved.  Coles,  1717. 
curvulate  (ker'vu-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *curvulus, 
dim.  of  L.  curvus,  curved,  + -ate  1.]  Slightly 
curved. 

curwillet  (ker-wil'et),  n.  [Prom  its  cry.]  The 
sanderling,  Calidris  arenaria. 
curyt,  n.  [ME.  cury,  < AF.  curie,  OP.  keuerie,  < 
keu,  < L.  coqiius,  a cook.]  Cookery ; also,  a dish. 

Cookes  with  theire  new  conceytes  . . . 

Many  new  curies  alle  day  they  are  eontryvynge  and  fynd- 

ynge.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  149.  , . ~ 7 , 

Cusco  bark.  See  bark*.  cushies  fn  Z Pistes  MaC9ilUway- 

Cusco  china.  Same  as  Cusco  bark  (which  see,  cushint.V  ‘ ^See  cushion. 

Hr  //v-  ■ n - ■ \ O cushinett,  n.  See  cushionet. 
cuseo-cmchomn  (kus  ko-sm  ko-nm),  n.  Same  cushion  (iush'un),  n.  [Early  mod.  Ik  also  cush- 

*in.  nnishnn  * <t  AT  1-. 


(kush ' un  - 


In  this  country  the  ringdove  or  wood-pigeon  is  also 
called  the  cushat  and  the  queest.  Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

cushew-bird  (kush'ij-berd),  n.  [<  cushew,  proh. 
imitative,  + bird*-.]  A name  of  the  galeated 
curassow.  See  curassow,  2. 
cushie-doo  (kush'i-do),  n.  [Sc. ; also  written 
cushie-dow;  < cushie,  = cushat,  q.  v.,  + doo,  dow. 
E.  dove.]  * " ‘ J - *•  ' - ’ 


Cushion-capital 

(Norman). 


as  cusconme. 

cusconidine  (kus-kon'i-din),  n.  [<  Cusco{n-) 
(bark)  + -id1  + -ine *.]  An  alkaloid  of  cinchona. 

cusconine  (kus'ko-nin),  n.  [<  Cusco(n-)  (baric) 
+ -ine *.]  An  alkaloid  (C23H26N204  + 2H20) 
of  cinchona.  Also  cusco-cinchonin. 

Cuscus1  (kus'kus),  n.  [NL. : see  couscous.]  A 
genus  of  marsupial  quadrupeds  of  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Papuan  islands,  including  opossum- 
like prehensile-tailed  phals  ’ ■" 

dense  woolly  fur,  having 


kar  " om),  n.  In  billiards,  a car- 
om in  which  the  cue-hall  hits 
the  cushion  before  striking 
the  second  object-hall, 
cushion-dance  (kush'un- 
dans),  n.  An  English  and 
Scotch  dance,  especially  pop- 
ular among  country  people  and  at  weddings. 
It  is  a sort  of  circular  gallopade  in  single  file,  in  which, 
at  a certain  regularly  recurring  stage  in  the  music,  each 
dancer  in  turn  drops  a cushion  before  one  of  the  other 
sex ; the  two  having  knelt  and  kissed  each  other,  the  prom- 
enade is  resumed.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  bob  at  the  bow- 
t } ster,  or  bob  at  the  bolster. 

A Scotch  name  of  the  ring-dove  or  Cushionet  (kush'un-et),  n.  [Formerly  also 

cushinet  (=  It.  cuscinetto) ; as  cushion  + dim. 
-et.]_  A little  cushion. 

cushioning  (kush'un-ing),  n.  [<  cushion  + 
-ing1.]  The  act  of  providing  with  a cushion ; a 
provision  of  cushions;  in  much.,  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a cushion ; a cushion  or  buffer. 

If  the  small  quantity  [of  air]  necessary  to  supply  the 
motor  be  confined,  it  will  also  be  ample  to  provide  all  the 
cushioning  that  is  desirable.  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8682. 

Preadmission,  that  is  to  say,  admission  before  the  end  of 
the  back  stroke,  which,  together  with  the  compression  of 
steam  left  in  the  cylinder  when  the  exhaust  port  closes, 
produces  the  mechanical  effect  of  cushioning. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  501. 


' in,  quishon  ; < ME.  cuschone,  cuysshen,  quysshen, 
cuyschun,  < OP.  cuissin,  coessin,  coissin,  coussin, 
P .coussin  = Pr.  coisin,  coissi  = Sp.  comn,  now 
cqjm  = Pg.  comm  = It.  cuscino,  coscino  = OHG. 
chussin,  MHG.  kiissin,  (J.  kiissen,  kissen  = MLG. 
D.  kussen  (cf.  Sw.  kudde),  < ML.  cussinus,  cush- 
ion, modified,  under  Bom.  influence,  from  *cul- 
eitinum,  dim.  of  L.  culcita,  a cushion,  pillow. 


phalangere,  covered  with  see  counterpoint1  and  quilt]  cushion-rafter  (kush'un-raf//ter  ),n.  An  auxil- 

tving  a small  head  and  of  modemte^  J flUed ^with^atCr^T^  a principai  one,  to 


Cuscus  maculatus. 

large  eyes,  living  in  trees,  and  characterized  by 
slow  movements.  Their  average  size  is  about  that  of 
a domestic  cat.  There  are  several  species,  as  C.  ursinus, 
C.  orientals , C.  maculatus , and  C.  vestitus,  the  last  in- 
habiting New  Guinea. 

CUSCUS2  (kus'kus),  n.  [<  E.  Ind.  khuskhus.'] 
The  commercial  name  for  the  long  fibrous 
aromatic  root  of  cuscus-grass,  which  is  used 
for  making  tatties  or  screens,  ornamental  bas- 
kets, etc. 

CUSCUS-grass  (kus'kus-gras),  n.  An  aromatic 
grass  of  India,  Andropogon  squarrosus.  See 
Andropogon  and  tatty 2. 


moderate  size,  filled  with  feathers,  wool,  or 
other  soft  material,  used  to  support  or  ease 
some  part  of  the  body  in  sitting  or  reclining, 
as  on  a chair  or  lounge.  Bee  pillow. 

Uppon  which  tyme  of  sitting,  the  servitorys  moste  dili- 
gently a-wayte  to  serve  them  of  qussyons. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.'S.),  p.  369. 

In  a shadowy  saloon, 

On  silken  cushions  half  reclined. 

Tennyson,  Eleanore. 

2.  Something  resembling  a cushion  in  structure, 

Specifically-^)-1  An’elastic  pa<Pof  calfirSdwHh  e(JaeStris>  knotty  cushion-star,  is 

wool,  on  which  gold-leaf  is  placed  and  cut  with  a palette-  a species. 

knife  into  the  forms  or  sizes  needed  by  the  finisher  for  the  CUShion-Stitch  (kush'un-stich),  n.  In  embroi - 
gilding  of  books.  Also  called  gold-cushion,  (b)  A pillow  ’ ....  - ..... 

used  in  lace-making.  See  pillow,  (c)  A pincushion  (which 
see),  (d)  In  hair-dressing,  a pad  used  for  supporting  the 
hair  and  increasing  its  apparent  mass. 

The  hair  was  arranged  [in  1789]  over  a cushion  formed 
of  wool,  and  covered  with  silk. 

Fairholt,  Costume,  II.  211. 


relieve  an  unusual  strain. 

CUShion-SCale  (kush'un-skal),  n.  A once  com- 
mon scale-insect,  Icerya purchasi,  injurious  to 
the  orange  and  other  fruits  cultivated  in  Cali- 
fornia: so  called  from  the  large  cushion-like, 
waxy,  fluted  ovisac  attached  to  the  bodies  of 
the  females.  It  is  very  active  and  hardy,  is  capable  of 
being  transported  from  one  continent  to  another,  infests 
many  different  cultivated  trees  and  plants,  and  is  a great 
pest.  The  female  bug  has  three  molts  and  the  male  two. 
Also  called  cottony  cushion-scale,  and  also  white  scale, 
fluted  scale,  and  A ustralian  bug. 


dery,  a stitch  by  which  the  ground  is  covered 
with  straight  short  lines  formed  by  repeated 
short  stitches.  This  stitch  was  much  used  to  form  the 
background  of  elaborate  embroidery  in  the  fifteentn  and 
later  centuries,  sometimes  imitating  painting,  the  colors 
being  mingled  with  great  ingenuity  so  as  to  represent 
clouds,  distant  foliage,  etc. 


(e)  The  rubber  of  an  electrical  machine.  See  rubber,  (f)  CUShiOUV  (kush'un-i),  a.  K cushion  + -7/1.1 


The  padded  side  or  rim  ol  a billiard-table,  (g)  Thehead  Like  a cushion ; soft  and  yielding  or  elastic 
ol  a bit-stock.  See  brace  1,  14.  ( h ) In  mach.,  a body  of  J 6 

air  or  steam  which  serves,  nhder  pressure,  as  an  elastic 
check  or  buffer ; specifically,  steam  left  in  the  cylinder  of 
an  engine  to  serve  as  an  elastic  check  for  the  piston. 

The  cushion  is  made  by  closing  the  exhaust-outlet  an  in- 
stant before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  or  by  opening  the  iniet 
for  live  steam  before  the  stroke  is  finished,  (i)  In  zooi., 

a pulvillus.  (j)  In  hot.,  an  enlargement  near  the  inser-  ,,  , 

tion  of  many  leaves  and_other  organs:  a mobile  struc-  '-’USUlte  (kush.  It),  n.  and  a. 


A bow-legged  character  with  a flat  and  cushiony  nose. 

Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  x. 
It  was  this  turfy  and  grassy  character  of  these  moun- 
tains— I am  tempted  to  say  their  cushiony  character — 
that  no  reading  or  picture-viewing  of  mine  had  prepared 
me  for.  The  Century,  XXVII.  no. 


ture.  See  vulvinus.  (k)  In  arch.,  the  echinus  of  a capital. 

3.  The  woolsack. 

[Chief  Justice  Hale]  became  the  cushion  exceedingly 
well.  Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  144. 

Cushion  Style,  in  embroidery,  formerly,  the  simplest 
stitch,  like  modern  Berlin  work  or  worsted  work : so 
called  because  much  used  for  cushions  to  kneel  upon  in 
church,  etc.— To  he  beside  the  cushion*,  to  miss  the  rllot  I'knshl 
mark  (literally  or  figuratively).  Nares.— To  hit  or  miss  » - 
the  cushiout,  to  succeed  or  fail  in  an  attempt;  hit  or 
^miss  a mark.  Nares. 

cushion  (kush'uu),  v.  [<  cushion,  n.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  seat  on  or  as  on  a cushion  or  cushions. 

Many,  who  are  cushioned  upon  thrones,  would  have  re- 
mained in  obscurity.  Bolingbroke,  Parties. 


[<  Cush,  the  son 
of  Ham,  + -ite2.]  I.  n.  A descendent  of  Cush, 
the  son  of  Ham ; a member  of  a division  of  the 
Hamite  family  named  from  Cush,  anciently  oc- 
cupying Ethiopia  and  perhaps  parts  of  Arabia 
and  Babylonia. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cushites  or 
their  language. 

usk  (kusk),  n.  A local  name  in  Great  Britain 
of  the  torsk,  a fish  of  the  genus  Brosmius,  and 
in  the  United  States  of  the  burbot,  Lota  macu- 
losa. 

Telemachus  caught  a laker  of  thirteen  pounds  and  a 
half,  and  I an  overgrown  cusk,  which  we  threw  away. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  151. 


2.  To  cover  or  conceal  with  or  as  with  a cushion;  cuskint,  n.  A kind  of  drinking-cup.  Halliu-ell. 
furnish  with  a cushion  or  cushions,  in  any  sense  cusp  (kusp),  n.  [<  L.  cuspis , a point,  spear,  jave- 
of  that  word:  as,  to  cushion  a seat;  to  cushion  *lin,  lance,  string,  etc.]  1.  In  astron.,  the  point 


Dodder  (Cuscuta). 


a carriage. 

Further  gain  was  also  made  by  cushioning  the  bearings 
of  the  diaphragm  on  both  sides  with  rings  of  paper. 

G.  B.  Prescott,  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  24. 

3f.  To  put  aside  or  suppress. 


or  horn  of  a crescent,  specifically  of  the  cres- 
cent moon ; also,  the  points  where  the  limbs  of 
the  sun  and  moon  intersect  during  a solar 
eclipse. — 2.  In  astrol.,  the  first  entrance  of 
any  house  in  the  calculation  of  nativities. 


cusp 
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custom 


So  other  planet  hath  so  many  dignities, 

Either  by  himself,  or  in  regard  of  the  cusps. 

Fletcher  ( and  others ),  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  2. 

The  Cusp  or  very  entrance  of  any  house,  or  first  begin- 
ning, is  upon  the  line  where  you  see  the  figures  placed. 

Lilly,  Christian  Astrology,  etc.  (ed.  1659),  p.  33. 

3.  In  geom.,  a stationary  point  on  a curve, 
■where  a point 
describing  the 
curve  has  its 
motion  precise- 
ly reversed. — 

4.  In  arch., 
an  intersecting 
point  of  the 
small  arcs  or 
foliations  dec- 
orating the  internal  curves  of  the  trefoils, 
cinquefoils,  etc.,  of  medieval  tracery;  also,  the 


/T' 

A Ramphoid  Cusp 
with  its  T angent : be- 
ing a combination  of 
a simple  cusp  and  an 
inflection,  involving 
also  a double  tan- 
gent and  a node. 


A Simple  or  Cera- 
toid  Cusp,  with  the 
tangent  at  the  sta- 
tionary point. 


Cusps. 


i.  St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  15th  century.  2.  Tomb  of  Can  Signorio  della 
Scala,  Verona,  14th  century.  3.  Notre  Dame  du  Folgoat,  Brittany, 
16th  century.  4.  Cathedral  of  Reims,  13th  century.  5.  Ducal  Palace, 
Venice.  6.  Tomb  of  Can  Mastino  della  Scala,  Verona. 


figure  formed  by  the  intersection  of  such  arcs. 

— 5.  Inzool.  and  anat. : (a)  Any  special  promi- 
nence or  protuberance  of  the  crown  of  a tooth. 
A blunt  conical  cusp  is  called  a tubercle;  a sharp  sec- 
torial cusp  is  a blade;  a low  or  lateral  cusp  is  a heel. 
Teeth  are  sometimes  named  from  the  number  of  their 
cusps,  as  bicuspid , tricuspid.  A canine  tooth,  the  crown 
of  which  consists  of  a single  cusp,  is  cuspidate.  (5)  A 
sharp  tooth-like  process  on  a margin  or  part. 

— 6.  In  hot.,  a sharp  and  rigid  point,  as  of  a 
leaf — Cusp  of  the  second  kind,  in  geom.,  a ramphoid 
cusp.  See  first  figure,  def.  3.— Deciduous  cusps.  See 
deciduous. 

Cusparia  bark.  See  barf:?. 

cusparine  (kus'pa-rin),  ».  [<  Cusparia  (see 

def.)  + -fee2.]  An  alkaloid  (C20H19NO3), 
crystallizing  in  needles,  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  the  true  angostura,,  Cusparia  trifoliata.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in  water. 

CUSpated  (kus'pa-ted),  a.  [<  cusp  + - ate 1 + -ecP. 
Cf.  cuspidate.']  Endingin  a cusp  or  point;  point- 
ed; cuspidated. 

CUSped  (kuspt),  a.  [<  cusp  + -ed3.]  Furnished 

*with  a cusp ; cusp-shaped. 

cuspidal  (kus'pi-dal),  a.  [<  L.  cuspis  (cuspid-), 
a point,  + -al.]  1.  Ending  in  a point. — 2.  In 

geom.,  having  a cusp;  relating  to  a cusp Cus- 

pidal cubic,  a plane  cubic  curve  having  a cusp.  Sucli 
curves  are  of  the  third  class,  and  have  only  one  point  of 
inflection  and  no  node. — Cuspidal  curve.  See  curve. 

— Cuspidal  edge,  of  a developable  surface,  the  locus  of 
points  where  successive  generators  of  the  surface  inter- 
sect. Also  called  edge  of  regression. — Cuspidal  locus, 
the  locus  of  cusps  of  a family  of  curves. 

Cuspidaria  (kus-pi-da'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 

cuspis  (cuspid-),  a point,  + -aria.]  A genus 
of  bivalves,  typical  of  the  family  Cuspidariidw. 
Also  called  Nemra. 

Cuspidariidse  (kus,/pi-da-ri'i-de),  n. pi.  [ML.,  < 
Cuspidaria  + -idee.]  A family  of  bivalves  with 
single  branchiae  on  each  side  very  little  devel- 
oped or  wanting,  palpi  also  wanting,  and  with 
an  inequivalve  shell  having  a calcareous  osse- 
let  in  each  valve  and  posterior  lateral  teeth. 
They  are  of  small  size,  and  inhabit  almost  all 
seas,  generally  at  considerable  depths.  Also 
called  Neceridce. 

cuspidate  (kus'pi-dat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cus- 
pidated, ppr.  cuspidating.  [<  L.  cuspidatus,  pp. 
of  cuspidare,  make  pointed,  < cuspis  (cuspid-),  a 
point,  a spear:  see  cusp.]  To  make  cuspidate 
or  pointed ; sharpen. 

cuspidate,  cuspidated  (kus'pi-dat,  -da-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  cuspidatus,  pp. : see  the  verb.]  1.  Fur- 
nished with  or  ending  in  a cusp  or  cuspis : 
as,  cuspidate  leaves  (that  is,  leaves  taper- 
ing into  a stiff,  sharp  point,  as  in  thistles). 


— 2.  Specifically,  having  a single  cusp,  as  a 
canine  tooth. 

cuspidine  (kus'pi-din),  n.  [<  L.  cuspis  (cuspid-), 
a spear,  + -we3.]  A mineral  occurring  on  Mt. 
Vesuvius  and  at  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.,  in 
pale  rose-red,  spear-shaped  crystals.  Prob- 
ably a fluosilicate  of  calcium. 

cuspidor,  cuspidore  (kus'pi-d6r,  -dor),  n.  [<  Pg. 
cuspidor,  a spitter,  a spittoon,  < cuspir,  cospir, 
spit,  < L.  conspuere,  spit  upon,  < con-  (intensive) 
+ spuere,  spit,  = E.  spew,  q.  v.]  A spittoon. 

CUSpis  (kus'pis),  n. ; pi.  cuspides  (-pi-dez).  [L. 
cuspis  (cuspid-),  a point,  spear,  etc. : see  cusp.] 
In  zool.  and  anat. , a cusp ; a point,  tip,  or  mucro. 

CUSS1  (kus),  n.  [A  vulgar  pron.  of  curse : see 
curse1,  cursed. ] A curse : used  both  in  the 
proper  sense,  as  an  imprecation,  and  (as  equiv- 
alent to  cursed)  as  a symbol  of  worthlessness: 
see  curse1,  curse 2. 

CUSS1  (kus),  v.  [A  vulgar  pron.  of  curse : see 
curse1.  i>.]  I.  trans.  To  curse ; swear  at. 
[Low,  U.  S.] 

II.  intrans.  To  curse;  swear;  use  profane 
language.  [Low,  IT.  S.] 

CUSS2  (kus),  n.  [Short  for  customer,  as  used  in 
the  same  sense.  Compare  chap 3 for  chapman. 
The  added  implication  of  objurgation  is  prob. 
due  to  vague  association  with  cuss1.]  A fel- 
low ; a perverse  or  refractory  person  : a general 
term  of  contempt  or  reproach  (sometimes  very 
slight  or  jocose) : usually  with  an  epithet : as,  a 
hard  cuss  ; a mean  cuss;  a little  cuss.  [Low  or 
humorous,  U.  S.] 

CUSS3t,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  variant  of  Mss.  Chau- 
cer. 

cussedness  (kus'ed-nes),  n.  [A  vulgar  pron. 
of  cursedness ; used  with  some  ref.  also  to  cuss%, 
a perverse  or  refractory  person.]  Cursed- 
ness ; perverseness ; eantankerousness.  [Low 
or  humorous,  TJ.  S.] 

CUSSer  (kus'er),  n.  [Also  cooser,  couser,  as- 
similated forms  of  cursour,  a stallion,  steed,  < 
ME.  corsour,  courser,  a courser,  a steed:  see 
courser1.]  A stallion.  [Scotch,] 

Then  he  rampauged  and  drew  his  sword  — for  ye  ken  a 
fle  man  ami  a cusser  fears  na  the  deil. 

. Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xi. 

cussest,  »•  pi-  See  cuishes. 

CUSSO  (kus'o),  n.  [Abyssinian.]  The  pistillate 
inflorescence  of  Hagenia  Abyssinica,  a rosa- 
ceous tree  of  Abyssinia.  It  contains  a bitter, 
acrid  resin,  and  is  an  efficient  tsenifuge.  Also 
written  kooso. 

CUSS-WOrd  (kus'werd),  n.  An  imprecation;  a 
profane  expletive ; an  oath.  [Low,  U.  S.] 

custard  (kus'tard),  n.  [A  corruption  of  ME. 
custade,  prop,  and  usually  crustade,  a pie,  tart, 
< OF.  croustade,  F.  croustade,  a pie,  tart,  = Pr. 
crustado  (Roquefort)  = It.  c rostata,  a pie,  tart, 
also  the  crust  of  a pie,  < L.  crustatus,  crusted, 
pp.  of  crustare,  crust,  < crusta,  a crust:  see 
crust,  crustate.]  A compound  of  eggs  andmilk, 
sweetened,  and  baked  or  boiled. 

CUStard-apple  (kus'tard-ap'T),  n.  The  fruit  of 
Anona  reticulata,  a native  of  the  West  Indies, 
but  cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries.  It  is  a 
large,  reddish-brown,  heart-shaped  fruit,  sometimes  called 
bullock' 8-heart  from  its  size  and  appearance. 

CUStard-COffint  (kus'ta'rd-kof'/in),  n.  A piece  of 
raised  pastry,  or  the  upper  crust,  which  covers 
a custard. 

It  is  a paltry  cap, 

A custard-coJjin,  a bauble,  a silken  pie. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3. 

custard-cups  (kus'tard-kups),  n.  The  willow- 
herb,  Epilobium  hirsutum. 

custilt,  custelt,  n.  [ME.,  < OF.  coustille,  f.,  a 
two-edged  sword,  a poniard,  coustel,  coutel,  later 
comteau,  couteau,  a knife,  < L.  cultellus,  dim.  of 
culter,  a knife:  see  cutler  and  colter.]  A po- 
niard; a dagger. 

No  maner  of  persone  or  persones  go  nor  walke  within 
this  town  of  Bristowe,  with  no  Glaythes,  speerys,  longe 
swerdys,  longe  daggers,  custils,  nother  Basgelardes,  by 
nyght  nor  by  day,  whereby  the  kinges  peace  in  any  maner 
wyse  may  be  trobbelid,  broken,  or  often  did. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  427. 

CUStock  (kus'tok),  n.  [Also  written  crustoc,  cas- 
tock,  castack,  prob.  a corruption  of  * cole-stock, 
kail-stock  or  -stalk,  cabbage-stalk.]  The  pith 
or  core  of  a cabbage  or  cole  wort;  a cabbage- 
stalk.  [Scotch.] 

An’  gif  the  custoc's  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi’  joctelegs  they  taste  them. 

Burns,  Halloween. 

custode  (kus'tod),  n.  [<  F.  custode  = Pr.  cus- 
todi  = Sp.  Pg.  custodio  = It.  custode,  custodio 


(as  if  < L.  *custodius),  < L.  custos  (custod-),  a 
guardian,  keeper.]  1.  In  law,  one  who  has  the 
custody  or  guardianship  of  anything ; a custo- 
dian.— 2.  Same  as  custodia.  S.  K.  Inventory, 
1860,  Nos.  182,  296. 

custodee  (kus-to-d§'),  n.  [As  custode  4-  -eel.] 
A custodian. 

CUStodes,  n.  Plural  of  custos. 

custodia  (kus-to'di-a),  n.  ■ pi.  custodial  (-e). 
[ML.  in  these  senses ; L.  custodia,  keeping, 
watch,  guard,  a prison:  see  custody.]  Eccles., 
any  vessel  or  receptacle  used  to  contain  sacred 
objects.  Specifically — (a)  A shrine  in  which  the  sacra- 
ment was  exposed  to  the  people  or  carried  in  procession. 
See  monstrance  and  ostensoir.  ( b ) A reliquary.  Also  cus- 
tode, custodial. 

custodial1  (kus-to'di-al),  a.  [<  custody  + -al.] 
Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  custody  or 
guardianship. 

Custodial2  (kus-to'di-al),  n.  [<  custodia  + -ah] 
Same  as  custodia.  C.  Beads. 

custodiam  (kus-to'di-am),  to.  [L.  custodiam 
(acc.  of  custodia,  custody : see  custody),  occur- 
ring in  the  L.  form  of  the  lease.]  A lease  from 
the  crown  under  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer,  by 
which  the  custody  of  lands,  etc.,  seized  into  the 
king’s  hands,  is  demised  or  committed  to  some 
person  as  custodee  or  lessee  thereof.  Tomlin. 
Also  called  custodiam  lease.  [Eng.] 

custodian  (kus-to'di-an),  n.  [<  ML.  *cu stodi- 
anus,  implied  in  custodianatus,  the  office  of  a 
custodian,  < L.  custodia,  custody : see  custody  ] 
One  who  has  the  care  or  custody  of  anything,  as 
of  a library,  a public  building,  a lunatic,  etc. ; a 
keeper  or  guardian. 

custodianship  (kus-to'di-an-ship),  to.  [<  custo- 
dian + -ship.]  The  office  or  duty  of  a custodian. 

custodier  (kus-to'di-er),  «.  [<  OF.  *custodier, 
< LL.  custodiarius,  a keeper,  jailer,  < L.  custo- 
dia, keeping:  see  custody.]  A keeper;  a guar- 
dian; a custodian.  [Archaic.] 

But  now  he  had  become,  he  knew  not  why  or  where- 
fore, or  to  what  extent,  the  custodier,  as  the  Scottish 
phrase  went,  of  some  important  state  secret. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xix. 

custody  (kus'to-di),  to.  [=  F.  custode,  a curtain, 
a pyx,  a monstrance,  = Sp.  Pg.  It.  custodia,  < L. 
custodia,  a keeping,  watch,  guard,  prison,  < cus- 
tos (custod-),  a keeper,  watchman,  guard,  akin 
to  Gr.  uev detv,  hide,  and  prob.  to  E.  hide:  see 
hide1.]  1 . A keeping ; a guarding ; care,  watch, 
inspection,  or  detention,  fofc  preservation  or 
security : as,  the  prisoner  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  often  used  to  imply  the 
power  and  duty  of  control  and  safe  keeping  of  a thing,  as 
distinguished  from  the  legal  possession,  which  is  deemed 
to  be  in  another  person  : thus,  the  goods  of  the  master 
may  be  in  his  legal  possession  though  in  the  custody  of  his 
servant. 

Under  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  sons  of  Merari 
shall  be  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle.  Num.  iii.  36. 

I have  all  her  Plate  and  Houshold  stuff  in  my  Custody, 
and  unless  I had  gone  as  I did,  much  had  been  embezzled. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  23. 

2.  Restraint  of  liberty;  confinement;  impris- 
onment ; incarceration. 

He  shall  be  apprehended  . . . and  committed  to  safe 
custody  til  he  hath  paid  some  fee  for  his  ransome. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  6. 

What  peace  will  he  given 
To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe, 

And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  333. 

3.  Safe-keeping  against  a foe;  guarding;  se- 
curity. [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

There  was  prepared  a fleet  of  thirty  ships  for  the  cus- 
tody of  the  narrow  seas.  Bacon. 

custom  (kus'tum),  to.  and  a.  [<  ME.  custom, 
custome,  custum,  custume,  costume,  costome,  < OF. 
costume,  custume,  custome,  coustume,  F.  coutume 
= Pr.  costuma  = Sp.  costumbre  --  Pg.  costume 
= It.  costuma  (>  F.  also  costume,  > E.  costume 2, 
q.  v.),  custom,  etc.,  < ML.  evstuma,  costuma, 
custom,  etc.,  a contraction  and  modification 
(as  if  through  a form  *consuetumen,  pi. -tumina) 
of  L.  consuetudo  (consuetudin-),  custom,  habit 
(see  consuetude),  < consuescere,  pp.  consuetus, 
accustom,  inchoative  form  of  consuere,  be  ac- 
customed, < con-  (intensive)  + suere,  be  accus- 
tomed, perhaps  < suus,  one’s  own,  his  own : see 
consuetude.]  I.  to.  1.  The  common  use  or  prac- 
tice, either  of  an  individual  or  of  a community, 
but  especially  of  the  latter ; habitual  repetition 
of  tbe  same  act  or  procedure ; established  man- 
ner or  way. 

And  we  do  not  as  custome  is, 

We  are  worth  to  be  blamyd,  i-wysse, 

I wolde  we  dyd  nothing  amys 

As  God  me  speyd. 

York  Plays,  p.  440 


custom 

The  country  custom, e maketh  things  decent  in  vse,  as  in 
Asia  for  all  men  to  weare  long  gownes  both  a foot  and 
horsebacke.  Puttenham , Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  239. 

I know  this  Custom  in  you  yet  is  but  a light  Disposition ; 
it  is  no  Habit,  I hope.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  11. 

I may  notice  that  habit  is  formed  by  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  action  or  passion,  and  that  this  repeti- 
tion is  called  consuetude,  or  custom.  The  latter  terms, 
which  properly  signify  the  cause,  are  not  unfrequently 
abusively  employed  for  habit,  their  effect. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton , Metaph.,  x. 

We  are  all  living  according  to  custom;  we  do  as  other 
people  do,  and  shrink  from  an  act  of  our  own. 

Emerson,  Fortune  of  the  Republic. 

2.  In  law , collectively,  the  settled  habitudes  of 
a community,  such  as  are  and  have  been  for  an 
indefinite  time  past  generally  recognized  in  it 
as  the  standards  of  what  is  just  and  right;  an- 
cient and  general  usage  having  the  force  of  law. 
Some  writers  use  the  word  without  qualification,  as  mean- 
ing only  general  customs— that  is,  such  as  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  nation ; and  some  as  meaning  only  local 
or  particular  customs,  such  as  obtain  only  in  a particular 
class,  vocation,  or  place.  In  modern  use,  custom  is  more 
appropriate  to  immemorial  habitudes,  either  general  or 
characteristic  of  a particular  district  and  having  legal 
force,  and  usage  to  the  habitudes  of  a particular  vocation 
or  trade.  In  the  history  of  France  the  term  custom  is  ap- 
plied specifically  to  numerous  systems  of  ancient  usage 
which  were  judicially  recognized  as  binding  upon  their 
respective  communities  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  or 
until  the  promulgation  of  the  Code  Napoleon:  as,  the 
custom  of  Normandy,  of  Brittany,  of  Orleans,  etc.  There 
were  60  general  customs  (each  extending  over  a whole 
province)  and  165  particular  customs  (those  of  cities,  bish- 
oprics, etc.)  reduced  to  writing.  The  custom  of  Paris  was 
established  by  the  French  as  the  law  of  Canada,  and  many 
of  its  provisions  were  embodied  in  the  Code  Napoleon. 

The  new  tenant  may  not  challenge  any  by  costome , but 
[only]  by  sufferance  of  the  ould  tenants. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  437. 

The  fraunchise3  and  free  custumes  whiche  beth  gode  in 
the  saide  toune  I shall  meyntene. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  416. 

Customs  within  each  country  existed  before  statutes, 
and  so  observances  come  imperceptibly  and  control  the 
conduct  of  a circle  of  nations. 

Wool8ey , Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  § 28. 

3.  The  buying  of  goods  or  supplying  of  one’s 
current  needs ; the  practice  of  having  recourse 
to  some  particular  place,  shop,  manufactory, 
house  of  entertainment,  etc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  or  giving  orders. 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  there  will  neither  come  cus- 
tome  nor  any  thing  from  thence  to  England  within  these 
few  yeares.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  80. 

Let  him  have  your  custom,  but  not  your  votes.  Addison. 

4.  Toll,  tax,  or  duty ; in  the  plural,  specifically, 
the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  merchandise  im- 
ported or  exported.  In  the  United  States  customs  are 
by  the  Constitution  confined  to  duties  on  imports  (on 
which  alone  they  are  now  levied  in  European  countries 
generally),  and  are  imposed  by  act  of  Congress.  They  have 
constituted  more  than  half  the  receipts  of  the  national 
government.  Their  management  is  intrusted  to  an  officer 
of  the  Treasury  Department  called  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs.  See  tariff. 

Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues  : tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due ; custom  to  whom  custom ; fear  to  whom 
*ear-  Rom.  xiii.  7. 

The  customs  and  subsidy  of  wool,  so  fruitful  of  revenue 
in  former  times,  were  indeed  abolished,  in  consequence 
of  the  prohibition,  in  1647,  of  the  exportation  of  wool. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  6. 
Commissioner  of  Customs.  See  commissioner. — Cus- 
tom of  merchants,  or  lex  mercatoria,  the  unwritten  law 
relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  mercantile  contracts,  sale,  pur- 
chase, and  barter  of  goods,  freight,  insurance,  etc. — Cus- 
tom of  war,  the  unwritten  military  law  derived  from 
military  usage ; the  common  law  of  courts  martial.— Gen- 
eral custom,  (a)  In  Eng.  law,  a custom  which,  though  it 
may  not  be  universal,  prevails  throughout  the  kingdom  at 
large,  as  distinguished  from  one  which  is  merely  local.  (6) 
In  old  French  law,  a system  of  customary  law  common  to 
a whole  province.— Guardian  by  custom.  See  guardian. 
— Heir  by  custom.  See  heir. — Heriot  custom.  See 
her iot.  = Syn.  1.  Custom,  Habit,  Usage,  Maimer,  Practice, 
Fashion,  rule,  wont.  Custom  implies  continued  volition, 
the  choice  to  keep  doing  what  one  has  done ; as  compared 
with  manner  and  fashion,  it  implies  a good  deal  of  per- 
manence. Habit  is  a custom  continued  so  steadily  as  to 
develop  a tendency  or  inclination,  physical  or  moral,  to 
keep  it  up : as,  the  habit  of  early  rising ; the  habit  of  smok- 
ing. Habit  and  practice  apply  more  often  to  the  acts  of 
an  individual ; fashion  and  usage  more  often  to  many ; the 
others  indifferently  to  one  or  more.  Manner  ranges  in 
meaning  from  custom  to  habit : as,  it  was  the  manner  of 
the  country.  Practice  is  nearly  equivalent  to  custom,  but 
is  somewhat  more  emphatically  an  act.  Fashion  is  ap- 
plied to  those  customs  which  go  by  caprice  or  fancy,  with 
little  basis  in  reason ; it  especially  applies  to  trifling 
things,  and  those  things  which  have  little  permanence : 
as,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time ; hence  its  application  to 
the  constantly  changing  styles  of  dress. 

Ill  customs  by  degrees  to  habits  rise, 

111  habits  soon  become  exalted  vice. 

Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid’s  Pythag.  Phil.,  1.  682. 

In  some  royal  houses  of  Europe  it  was  once  a custom 
that  every  son,  if  not  every  daughter,  should  learn  a trade. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

Right  thinking  in  any  matter  depends  very  much  on  the 
habit  of  thought ; and  the  habit  of  thought,  partly  nat- 

I.  46 
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ural,  depends  in  part  on  the  artificial  influences  to  which 
the  mind  has  been  subjected. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  314. 
Usages,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  which  circumstances 
have  established  . . . become  sanctified. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 522. 
To  my  mind,  though  I am  native  here, 

And  to  the  manner  born,  it  is  a custom 

More  honour’d  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
It  was  once  the  practice  of  nations  to  slaughter  prison- 
ers of  war  ; but  even  the  Spirit  of  War  recoils  now  from 
this  bloody  sacrifice.  Sumner,  Orations,  I.  50. 

In  words,  ns  f ashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold. 

Alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  333. 
4.  Duty,  Impost,  etc.  See  tax,  n. 

n.  a.  1.  Done  or  made  for  individual  cus- 
tomers, or  to  order:  as,  custom  work;  custom 
shoes. — 2.  Engaged  in  doing  custom  work:  as, 
a custom  tailor. 

CUStomt  (kus'tum),  v.  [<  ME.  customen,  < OF. 
costumer,  coustumer,  custumer,  accustom,  < cos- 
tume, custume,  custom:  see  custom,  n.,  and  cf. 
accustom,  of  which  custom,  v.,  is  in  part  an  abbre- 
viated form.]  I.  tram.  1.  To  make  familiar; 
accustom. 

And  yat  menu  of  craftes  and  all  othlr  menn  yat  fyndes 
torches,  yat  yai  come  furth  in  array  and  in  ye  manere  as 
it  has  been  vsed  and  customed  before  yis  time,  noght  liaue- 
yng  wapen,  careynge  tapers  of  ye  pagentz. 

Proclamation,  by  Mayor  of  York,  1394,  quoted  in 
[York  Plays,  Int.,  p.  xxxiv. 

2.  To  give  custom  to;  supply  with  customers. 

If  a shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  in  his  shop,  hut  only 

work  as  he  is  bespoken,  he  should  be  weakly  customed. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  219. 

3.  To  pay  duty  for  at  the  custom-house. 

He  hath  more  or  lesse  stolen  from  him  that  day  they 
custom e the  goods.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  237. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  accustomed ; be  wont. 

For  on  a Bridge  he  custometh  to  fight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  7. 

customable  (kus'tum-a-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  custu- 
mable,  < OF.  costumable,  coustumable,  customa- 
ble, < costumer,  custumer,  custom : see  custom, 
v.,  and  -able.']  It.  Common;  habitual;  cus- 
tomary. 

Their  trials  and  recoueries  are  . . . vpon  customable  law, 
which  consisteth  vppon  laudable  customes. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  438. 
They  use  the  customable  adornings  of  the  country. 

Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  39. 
2.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  called 
customs;  dutiable.  [Rare.] 
customableness  (kus'tum-a-bl-nes),  n.  Gen- 
eral use  or  practice;  conformity  to  custom. 
[Rare.] 

customably  (kus'tum-a-bli),  adv.  According 
to  custom ; in  a customary  manner;  habitually. 
[Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Some  sortes  will  customably  lye,  but  from  such  flye  thou 
must.  . Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  101. 

True  and  lively  zeale  is  customably  dispareg’d  with  the 
terme  of  indiscretion,  bitternesse,  and  choler. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
CUStomalf  (kus'tum-al),  n.  [<  custom  + -al.]  A 
customary.  Also  spelled  custumal. 

A Latine  Custumall  of  the  towne  of  Hyde. 

Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I.  19. 
A close  re-examination  of  the  Custumals  or  manuals  of 
feudal  rules,  plentiful  in  French  legal  literature,  led  . . . 
to  some  highly  interesting  results. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  6. 

customarily  (kus'tum-a-ri-li),  adv.  In  a cus- 
tomary manner ; commonly ; habitually. 

lie  underwent  those  previous  pains  which  customarily 
antecede  that  suffering.  Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  iv. 

customariness  (kus'tum-a-ri-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  customary  or  usual ; habit- 
ual use  or  practice. 

A vice  which  for  its  guilt  may  justify  the  sharpest,  and 
for  its  customariness  the  frequentest  invectives  which  can 
^be  made  against  it.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

customary  (kus'tum-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  tras- 
tomere,  custommere,  < t)F.  costumier,  coustumier, 
F.  coutumier,  < ML.  custumarius,  subject  to  tax 
(lit.  pertaining  to  custom),  < custuma,  custom, 
etc. : see  custom ,,  n.,  and  -ary2.  Cf.  customer.] 

1.  a.  1.  According  to  custom,  or  to  established 
or  common  usage;  wonted;  nsual:  as,  a cus- 
tomary dress ; customary  compliments. 

'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 

Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
It  is  customary  to  cover  the  hands  in  the  presence  of  a 
person  of  high  rank.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  34. 

2.  Consisting  in  or  established  on  custom. 

Take  Hereford’s  rights  away,  and  take  from  Time 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 


custom-house 

3.  Habitual ; in  common  practice : as,  custom- 
ary vices. 

We  should  avoid  the  profane  and  irreverent  use  of  God’s 
name,  by  cursing  or  customary  swearing.  Tillotson. 

4.  In  Eng.  law:  ( a ) Holding  by  the  custom 
of  the  manor : as,  customary  tenants,  who  are 
copyholders.  (&)  Held  by  the  custom  of  the 
manor:  as,  a mstomary  freehold.  -Customary 
epurt.  See  court. — Customary  freehold,  a superior 
kind  of  copyhold,  the  tenant  (who  is  called  a customary 
tenant)  holding,  as  it  is  expressed,  by  copy  of  court-roll, 
hut  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord. — Customary  law.  See 
consuetudinary.  = Syn.  1-3.  Usual,  Common,  etc.  (see 
habitual );  accustomed,  ordinary,  conventional. 

II.  ». ; pi.  customaries  (-riz).  [ML.  custuma- 
riiis : see  above.]  A hook  or  document  con- 
taining a statement  or  account  of  the  legal  cus- 
toms and  rights  of  a province,  city,  manor,  etc. : 
as,  the  customary  of  Normandy.  Formerly  also 
written  custumary , coslomary. 

A trew  coppy  of  the  Costomary  of  the  mannor  of  Tetten- 
hall  Regis,  coppied  out  of  one  taken  out  of  the  Originall, 
the  22d  of  July  1604.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  432. 

It  was  drawn  from  the  old  Germanic  or  Gothick  custurn - 
ary,  from  feudal  institutions  which  must  be  considered  as 
an  emanation  from  that  custumary. 

Burke , A Regicide  Peace,  i. 

customed  (kus'tumd),  a.  [<  custom  + - ed 2.  Cf. 
accustomed .]  Customary ; usual ; common;  ac- 
customed. See  accustomed.  [Rare.] 

No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iiL  4. 

One  morn  I missed  him  on  the  customed  hill. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

customer  (kus'tum-£r),  n.  and  a.  [<  OF.  cos- 
tumier, coustumier , F.  coutumier,  < ML.  custu- 
marius, a toll-gatherer,  tax-collector,  lit.  per- 
taining to  custom  or  customs,  < custuma , cus- 
tom, tax,  etc.:  see  custom.  Cf.  customary,  which 
is  a doublet  of  customer.]  I.  n.  If.  A col- 
lector of  customs;  a toll -gatherer;  a tax- 
gatherer. 

The  said  inarchants  doe  alleage  that  the  customers  & 
bailifs  of  the  town  of  Southhampton  do  compel  them  to 
pay  for  every  last  of  herrings  . . . more  than  the  kings 
custome.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  173. 

The  customer  received  the  duties;  the  comptroller  (con- 
trarotulator)  enrolled  the  payments  at  the  custom  house, 
and  thus  raised  a charge  against  the  customer;  while  the 
searcher  received  from  the  customer  and  the  comptroller 
the  document  authorising  the  landing  of  goods,  which  was 
termed  the  warrant,  and,  for  exportation,  the  document 
authorising  the  shipment  of  goods,  which  was  termed  the 
cocket ; and  thereupon  allowed  the  goods  mentioned  in 
the  document  he  received  to  be  landed  or  shipped. 

S.  Dmvell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  138. 

2.  One  who  purchases  goods  or  a supply  for 
any  current  need  from  another;  a purchaser; 
a buyer ; a patron,  as  of  a house  of  entertain- 
ment. 

If  you  love  yourselves,  be  you  customers  at  this  shop  of 
heaven  ; buy  the  truth.  Bp.  Hall,  Best  Bargain. 

3f.  A prostitute. 

I marry  ! — what?  a customer ! Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

4f.  One  who  has  special  customs,  as  of  the 
country  or  city. 

And  such  a country  customer  I did  meet  with  once. 

Heylin,  Cosmographie,  Pref. 

5.  Any  one  with  whom  a person  has  to  deal; 
especially,  one  with  whom  dealing  is  difficult  or 
disagreeable ; hence,  a fellow : as,  a queer  cus- 
tomer; a rough  customer.  [Colloq.] 

Customer  for  you ; rum  customer,  too. 

Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  i.  2. 

He  must  have  been  a hard  hitter  if  he  boxed  as  he 
preached — what  “The  Fancy”  would  call  “an  ugly  cus- 
tomer.” Dr.  J.  Brown,  Rab,  p.  6. 

II.  a.  1.  Being  a customer  or  customers ; pur- 
chasing; buying. 

Such  must  be  her  relation  with  the  customer  country  in 
respect  to  the  demand  for  each  other’s  products.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Made  to  the  order  of  or  for  a customer;  spe- 
cially ordered  by  a customer  and  made  for  him : 
opposed  to  ready-made,  or  made  for  the  market 
generally:  as,  customer  work.  [Used  chiefly  in 
Scotland.] 

custom-house  (kus'tum-hous),  n.  1 . A govern- 
mental office  located  at  a point  of  exportation 
and  importation,  as  a seaport,  for  the  collection 
of  customs,  the  clearance  of  vessels,  eto  Ab- 
breviated C.  H. 

This  is  the  building  which  acted  at  once  in  the  *tiarac- 
ters  of  mint  and  custom-house,  the  second  character  being 
set  forth  by  its  name  wrought  in  nails  on  the  great  door. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  252. 

2.  The  whole  governmental  establishment  by 
means  of  which  the  customs  revenue  is  collect- 
ed and  its  regulations  are  enforced.— Custom- 
house broker,  a person  who  acts  for  importers  and  ship- 
owners in  transacting  their  business  at  the  custom-house. 


customs-duty 

CUStoms-duty  (kus'tumz-du//ti),  re.  The  tax 
levied  on  merchandise  imported  from  or  (in 
some  countries)  exported  to  a foreign  country. 
See  custom,  n.,  4. 

customs-union  (kus'tumz-u,/nyoii),  n.  A union 
of  independent  states  or  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  common  or  similar  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports, 
etc. ; specifically,  the  Zollverein  (which  see). 

Austria  perceived  that,  after  all,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  her  to  create  a Customs-Union  that  did  not  include 
Prussia,  Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  195. 

CUStos  (kus'tos),  re. ; pi.  custodes  (kus-to'dez). 
[L.,  a keeper:  see  custody,  custode.']  1 . A keep- 
er; a custodian. 

On  the  21st  [of  April]  Gloucester  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant and  custos  of  the  kingdom.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist. , § 336. 

2.  In  music,  the  sign  -w  or  v,  at  the  end  of  a 
line  or  page,  to  show  the  position  of  the  first 
note  of  the  next. — Custos  hrevium,  formerly,  the 
principal  clerk  of  the  English  Common  Pleas. — Custos 
Messium,  a constellation  proposed  by  Lalande  111  1775. 
It  embraced  parts  of  Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  and  Camelopar- 
dalis, and  had  a star  of  the  fourth  magnitude  stolen  from 
each  of  the  last  two  constellations. — Custos  Rotulorum, 
in  England,  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  or  records  (of  the  ses- 
sion) ; the  chief  civil  officer  of  a county.  Abbreviated  C.  It. 
— Custos  Sigllli,  the  keeper  of  the  seal.  Abbreviated  C.  S. 

CUStrelH  (kus'trel),  re.  [<  OF.  coustillier,  a sol- 
dier armed  with  a poniard,  < coustille,  a poniard, 
ult.  < L.  cultellus,  a knife:  see  custil  and  cois- 
tril.~\  A buckler-bearer  or  servant  to  a man-at- 
arms.  See  cultellarius. 

Every  one  had  an  archer,  a demi-lance,  and  a custrel , 
...  or  servant  pertaining  to  him. 

Lord  Herbert,  Hist.  Hen.  VIII. , p.  9. 

CUStrel2t,  CUStrilt,  re.  Same  as  costrel. 

custumt,  re.  An  obsolete  form  of  custom. 
custumalt,  custumaryt.  See  customal,  custom- 

i,ary. 

Cut  (kut),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cut,  formerly  some- 
times cutted,  ppr.  cutting.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cutte  (Sc.  kit)’,  < ME.  cutten,  kutten,  also  kitten, 
and  rarely  ketten  (pret.  cutte,  kutte,  kitte,  cut, 
kit,  pp.  cut,  also  pret.  kittede,  pp.  cutted,  kitted), 
cut,  a word  of  great  frequency,  first  appearing 
about  A.  D.  1200,  in  pret.  cutte,  and  taking  the 
place  as  a more  exact  term  of  the  more  general 
words  having  this  sense  (carve,  hew,  slay,  snithe); 
imitative.  The  W.  cwtau,  Gael,  cutaich,  shorten, 
dock,  curtail ; W.  cwta,  Corn,  cut,  Gael.  Ir.  cu- 
tach,  short,  docked;  W.  cut  = Gael.  Ir.  cut,  a 
tail,  a bobtail,  etc.,  are  prob.  all  from  Eng.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  make,  with  an  edged  tool 
or  instrument,  an  incision  in;  wound  with 
something  having  a sharp  edge;  incise:  as,  to 
cut  one’s  finger. 

I think  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven 

That  cut  their  enemies’  throats  with  compliment, 

And  such  fine  tricks,  as  we  do. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  i.  2. 

2.  To  penetrate  or  cleave,  as  a sharp  or  edged 
instrument  does. 

The  pleasantest  angling  is  to  see  the  flsli 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 
Far  on  its  rocky  knoll  descried, 

Saint  Michael’s  chapel  cuts  the  sky. 

M.  Arnold,  Stanzas  composed  at  Oarnac. 
No  bird  is  safe  that  cuts  the  air 
From  their  rifle  or  their  snare. 

Emerson,  Monadnoc. 

3.  To  wound  the  sensibilities  of ; affect  deeply. 

The  man  was  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  consolations. 

Addison. 

4.  To  make  incision  in  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding or  separating  into  two  or  more  parts ; 
sever  or  divide  with  a sharp  instrument : used 
with  into  (sometimes  in)  before  the  parts  or  di- 
visions, and  sometimes  with  an  intensive  up : 
as,  to  cut  a rope  in  two  (that  is,  into  two  pieces 
or  parts) ; to  cut  bread  into  slices;  to  cut  up  an 
ox  into  portions  suitable  for  the  market. 

Thoghe  3ee  kutte  hem  in  never  so  many  Gobettes  or 
parties,  overthwart  or  end  longes,  everemore  3ee  schulle 
fynden  in  the  myddes  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Cros  of  oure 
Lord  Jesu.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  49. 

Hence  — 5.  In  card-playing , to  divide  or  sepa- 
rate (a  pack  of  cards)  at  random  into  two  or 
more  parts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
deal,  trumps,  etc.,  or  for  the  prevention  of 
cheating  in  dealing,  etc. 

We  sure  in  vain  the  Cards  condemn : 

Ourselves  both  cut  and  shufHed  them. 

Prior  Alma,  ii. 

6.  To  sever  by  the  application  of  a sharp  or 
edged  instrument,  such  as  an  ax,  a saw,  a sickle, 
etc.,  in  order  to  facilitate  removal.  Specifically  — 
(a)  To  hew  or  saw  down  ; fell : as,  to  cut  timber. 
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Thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  in  Lebanon. 

2 Chron.  ii.  8. 

(6)  To  reap ; mow ; harvest : as,  to  cut  grain  or  hay. 

The  first  wheat  that  I saw  cut  this  yeare  was  at  that 
postehouse.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  141. 

Hence  — 7.  To  remove  or  separate  entirely  and 
effectually  by  or  as  by  a cutting  instrument ; 
sever  completely,  (a)  To  take  away. 

Cut  from  a man  his  hope  in  Christ  for  hereafter,  and 
then  the  epicure’s  counsel  will  seem  good,  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.,  Pref.  to  xi. 

(b)  With  away : to  sever,  detach,  or  clear  away,  for  the 
purpose  of  disencumbering  or  relieving : as,  to  cut  away 
wreckage  on  a ship,  (c)  With  off:  (1)  To  separate  from  the 
other  parts ; remove  by  amputation  or  excision : as,  to  cut 
off  a man’s  head,  or  one’s  finger. 

An  Australian  cuts  off  the  right  thumb  of  a slain  enemy, 
that  the  ghost  may  be  unable  to  throw  a spear. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  § 108. 
Hence  — (2)  To  extirpate  or  destroy ; make  an  end  of. 
Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord.  1 Ki.  xviii.  4. 
Th’  incurable  cut  off,  the  rest  reform. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  v.  3. 

(3)  To  interrupt ; stop ; bring  to  an  end : as,  to  cut  off  all 
communication. 

This  aqueduct  could  he  of  no  service  to  Jerusalem  in 
time  of  war,  as  the  enemy  would  always  cut  off  the  com- 
munication. Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  43. 

The  junction  of  the  Hanoverians  cut  off,  and  that  of  the 
Saxons  put  off.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  22. 

(4)  To  bring  to  an  end  suddenly  or  by  untimely  means : 
as,  cut  off  by  pestilence. 

Gallant  men,  who  are  cut  off  by  the  sword,  move  rather 
our  veneration  than  our  pity.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  181. 

(5)  To  debar  from  access  or  intercourse,  as  by  the  inter- 
position of  distance  or  insurmountable  obstacles  : as,  cut 
off  from  one’s  country  or  friends ; cut  off  from  all  succor. 

The  Abyssinians  . . . were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  seas  and  deserts  almost  inaccessible. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  3. 

(6)  To  intercept ; deprive  of  means  of  return,  as  by  the  re- 
moval of  a bridge,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a barrier  or  an 
opposing  force : as,  the  troops  were  cut  off  from  the  ships. 

8.  To  intersect;  cross:  as,  one  line  cuts  another 
at  right  angles ; the  ecliptic  cuts  the  equator. 

The  Fosse  cut  the  Watling  Street  at  a place  called  High 
Cross  in  Leicestershire,  the  site  of  the  Roman  Venonre. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  340. 

9.  To  castrate:  as,  to  cut  a horse. — 10.  To 
trim  by  clipping,  shearing,  paring,  or  pruning : 
as,  to  cut  the  hair  or  the  nails. 

To  kytte  a vyne  is  tliinges  iij  to  attende. 

Palladius , Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 
The  Walls  were  well  covered  with  Fruit  Trees ; he  had 
not  cut  his  Peaches;  when  I askt  him  the  reason,  he  told 
me  it  was  his  way  not  to  cut  them  till  after  flowring,  which 
he  found  by  Experience  to  improve  the  Fruit. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  187. 
Religion  in  their  garments,  and  their  hair 
Cut  shorter  than  their  eyebrows  1 
B.  Jonson , Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Ind. 

11.  To  make  or  fashion  by  cutting,  (a)  To  ex- 
cavate  ; dig : as,  to  cut  a drain  or  trench. 

A canal  having  been  cut  across  it  [a  neck  of  land]  by  the 
British  troops.  The  Century,  XXIV.  587. 

(6)  To  form  the  parts  of  by  cutting  into  shape  : as.  to  cut 
a garment ; to  cut  one’s  coat  according  to  one’s  cloth. 

A blue  jacket  cut  and  trimmed  in  what  is  known  as 
“inan-o’-war”  style.  The  Century , XXIV.  587. 

(c)  To  shape  or  model  by  superficial  cutting ; sculpture  or 
carve. 

Why  should  a man  whose  blood  is  warm  within 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 

Shak.,  M.  of  V. , i.  1. 
There  are  four  very  stately  pillers  of  white  free-stone, 
most  curiously  cut  with  sundry  faire  workes. 

Coryat , Crudities,  I.  33. 
I,  tired  out 

With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

( d ) To  polish  by  grinding,  etc. ; finish  or  ornament  by  cut- 
ting facets  on : as,  to  cut  glass  or  precious  stones. 

12.  To  abridge  or  shorten  by  omitting  a part: 
as,  to  cut  a speech  or  a play. — 13.  To  lower; 
reduce;  diminish:  as,  to  cut  rates. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  that  those  who  make  these  faster 
tiiqgs  are  as  a body  physically  stronger  than  the  first  ex- 
ponents of  the  art,  for  it  is  only  during  the  present  genera- 
tion that  the  bicycle  has  been  brought  into  use,  and  yet 
we  find  that  “records”  are  week  by  week  being  cut. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  518. 

14.  To  reduce  the  tone  or  intensity  of  (a  color). 

It  [nitric  acid]  is  used  for  a few  colors  in  calico  printing, 

and  sometimes  to  cut  madder  pinks,  that  is,  to  reduce  the 
red  to  a softer  shade. 

O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  359. 

15.  To  dissolve  or  make  miscible:  as,  to  cut 
shellac  with  alcohol,  or  lampblack  with  vine- 
gar.— 16.  To  sever  connection  or  relation  with ; 
have  nothing  to  do  with;  give  up;  abandon; 
stay  away  from  when  one  should  attend : as,  to 
cut  acquaintance  with  a person ; to  cut  a con- 
nection; to  cut  a recitation. 

He  swore  that  he  would  cut  the  service.  Marryat. 
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I cut  the  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  papers  dead  my 
first  year,  and  came  out  seventh. 

Bristed,  English  University,  p.  51. 

The  weather  was  bad,  and  I could  not  go  over  to  Brook- 
lyn without  too  great  fatigue,  and  so  I cut  that  and  some 
other  calls  I had  intended  to  make. 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  I.  340. 

17.  To  meet  or  pass  deliberately  without  rec- 
ognition; avoid  or  turn  away  from  intention- 
ally ; affect  not  to  be  acquainted  with : as,  to 
cut  an  acquaintance. 

That  he  had  cut  me  ever  since  my  marriage,  I had  seen 
without  surprise  or  resentment. 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xliv. 

18.  In  tennis , golf ‘ etc.,  to  cause  a twisting 
and  bounding  of  (a  ball)  by  a slanting  stroke. 
— 19.  To  carry  forward  (a  heavy  object)  with- 
out rolling,  by  moving  the  ends  alternately  in 
the  required  direction:  used  by  laborers,  me- 
chanics, etc.,  in  relation  to  moving  beams  or 
the  like.— To  cut  a caper  or  capers,  to  leap  or  dance 
in  a frolicsome  manner ; frisk  about. 

In  his  ordinary  gesture  he  discovers  he  can  dance, 
though  he  does  not  cut  capers.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  4. 
My  bosom  underwent  a glorious  glow, 

And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a caper. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  x.  8. 
To  cut  a dash,  to  make  a display. 

I knew  that  he  thought  he  was  cutting  a dash. 

As  his  steed  went  thundering  by. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Reflections  of  a Proud  Pedestrian. 
Lived  on  his  means,  cut  no  great  dash, 

And  paid  his  debts  in  honest  cash. 

Lowell,  Int.  to  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser. 
To  cut  a feather  ( naut .),  to  move  so  fast  as  to  make  the 
water  foam  under  the  bow : said  of  a ship. — To  cut  a 
figure,  to  make  a striking  appearance,  or  be  conspicuous 
In  any  way,  as  in  dress  or  manners,  public  position,  in- 
fluence, etc. 

A tall  gaunt  creature  . . . cutting  a most  ridiculous 
figure.  Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  III.  viii. 

To  cut  a joke,  to  make  a joke ; crack  a jest. 

The  King  [George  IV.]  was  in  good  looks  and  good 
spirits,  and  after  dinner  cut  his  jokes  with  all  the  coarse 
merriment  which  is  his  characteristic. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  Dec.  18,  1821. 
And  jokes  will  be  cut  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

And  throats  in  the  County  Kerry. 

Praed,  Twenty-Eight  and  Twenty-Nine. 
To  cut  and  carve,  to  hack  at  indiscriminately ; change 
or  modify. 

Take  away  the  Act  which  secures  the  use  of  the  Liturgy 
as  it  is,  and  you  set  the  clergy  free  to  cut  and  carve  it  as 
they  please.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  23. 

To  cut  down,  (a)  To  fell;  cause  to  fall  by  lopping  or 
hewing. 

Ye  shall  . . . cut  down  their  groves.  Ex.  xxxiv.  13. 
(6)  To  slay ; kill ; disable,  as  by  the  sword. 

Some  of  the  soldiery  were  killed  while  sleeping,  others 
were  cut  down  almost  without  resistance. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  31. 

(c)  To  surpass ; put  to  shame. 

So  great  is  his  natural  eloquence  that  he  cuts  down  the 
finest  orator.  Addison,  Count  Tariff. 

( d ) To  retrench ; curtail : as,  to  cut  doum  expenses. 

The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  who  selected  the  moment 
for  cutting  down  the  estimates  for  our  naval  and  military 
defences  when  all  Europe  is  bristling  with  arms. 

Edinburgh  Rev.^  CLXV.  270. 

(e)  Naut.,  to  razee;  reduce  by  cutting  away  a deck  from, 
as  a line-of-battle  ship  to  convert  it  into  a frigate,  etc.  (/) 
In  racing  slang  : (1)  To  strike  into  the  legs  of  a competing 
horse  so  as  to  injure  him.  (2)  To  take  the  lead  decisively 
from  an  inferior  animal  that  has  previously  been  indulged 
with  it.  Krik’s  Guide.—  To  cut  in,  in  whale-fishing,  to 
cut  up  in  pieces  suitable  for  trying. 

From  the  time  a whale  is  discovered  until  the  capture 
is  made,  and  the  animal  cut  in,  the  scene  is  one  of  labori- 
ous excitement.  C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  230. 
To  cut  it  too  fat,  to  overdo  a thing.  [Low  or  vulgar, 
U.  S.] 

It’s  bad  enough  to  be  uncomfortable  in  your  own 
house  without  knowing  why ; but  to  have  a philosopher 
of  the  Sennaar  school  show  you  why  you  are  so,  is  cutting 
it  rather  too  fat.  G.  W.  Curtis,  Potiphar  Papers,  p.  131. 
To  cut  Off  With  a shilling,  to  disinherit  by  bequeath- 
ing a shilling : a practice  adopted  by  a testator  dissatis- 
fied with  his  heir,  as  a proof  that  the  disinheritance  was 
designed  and  not  the  result  of  neglect,  and  also  from  the 
notion  that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  heir  at  least  a 
shilling  to  make  a will  valid.  — To  cut  one’s  eye-teeth, 
or  to  have  one’s  eye-teeth  cut,  to  be  old  enough  to  un- 
derstand things;  be  cunning  or  shrewd,  and  not  easily 
imposed  upon : because  the  eye-teeth  are  usually  the  last 
of  the  exposed  teeth  to  appear.  [Slang.]— To  cut  one’s 
stick,  to  move  off ; be  off  at  once.  [Slang.] 

Cut  your  stick,  sir — come,  mizzle!  — be  off  with  you!  — 
go ! Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  199. 

To  cut  out.  (a)  To  remove  as  by  cutting  or  carving. 

You  know,  sir,  you  gave  them  leave  to  cut  out  or  omit 
whatever  they  found  heavy  or  unnecessary  to  the  plot. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  1. 
(5)  To  shape  or  form  by  or  as  by  cutting ; fashion ; adapt : 
as,  to  cut  out  a garment ; to  cut  out  a pattern ; he  is  not 
cut  out  for  an  author. 

As  if  she  [Nature]  haply  had  sat  down, 

And  cut  out  Cloaths  for  all  the  Town. 

Prior,  Alma,  i. 

A large  forest  cut  out  into  walks.  Addison, 
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I was  in  some  grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  long  nar- 
row galleries  running  parallel  to  one  another,  and  some 
also  crossing  them  at  right  angles. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  9. 
Hence— (c)  To  contrive;  prepare : as,  to  cut  out  work  for 
another  day. 

Sufficient  work  . . . was  cut  out  for  the  armies  of  England. 

Golds-niith,  Seven  Years'  War,  ii. 

(df)  To  debar. 

I am  cut  out  from  anything  but  common  acknowledg- 
ments, or  common  discourse.  Pope. 

(e)  To  take  the  preference  or  precedence  of : as,  to  cut  out 
a rival  in  love. 

Doing  his  best 

To  perform  the  polite,  and  to  cut  out  the  rest. 

Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  53. 
(/)  Naut.,  to  capture  and  carry  off,  as  a vessel  from  a har- 
bor or  from  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy  ( g ) To  separate, 
as  a beast  from  the  herd  ; drive  apart  from  the  drove  : a 
term  used  on  western  ranches.  [U.  S.] 

The  headlong  dash  with  which  one  [of  the  cowboys]  will 
cut  out  a cow  marked  with  his  own  brand  Irom  a herd  of 
several  hundred  others.  T.  Roosevelt , Hunting  Trips,  p.  9. 
To  cut  short.  ( a ) To  interrupt ; bring  to  an  abrupt  or 
sudden  pause. 

Achilles  cut  him  short.  Dryden,  ^Eneid. 

(6)  To  shorten  ; abridge : as,  to  cut  the  matter  short. 

And  lest  I should  be  weary’d,  Madam, 

To  cut  things  short , come  down  to  Adam. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

(c)  To  withhold  from  a person  part  of  what  is  due. 

The  soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their  pay.  Johnson. 

To  cut  the  gold,  in  archery,  to  appear  to  drop  across  the 
gold  or  inner  circle  of  the  target,  when  falling  short  of  the 
mark:  said  of  the  arrow.— To  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 
See  Gordian.—  To  cut  the  (or  a)  knot,  to  take  short 
measures  with  any  difficulty ; effect  an  object  by  the  most 
direct  and  summary  means.  See  Gordian  knot,  under 
Gordian. 

Decision  by  a majority  is  a mode  of  cutting  a knot  that 
cannot  be  untied. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion. 
To  cut  the  mark,  in  archery,  to  fly  straight  toward  the 
mark,  but  fall  below  it : said  of  an  arrow. — To  cut  the 
sailt,  to  unfurl  it  and  let  it  fall  down.— To  cut  the  teeth, 
to  have  the  teeth  grow  through  the  gums,  as  an  infant.— To 
cut  the  volt,  or  the  round.  See  the  nouns. — To  cut  to 
pieces,  to  cut,  hew,  or  hack  into  fragments;  disintegrate 
by  cutting  or  slashing ; specifically,  in  war,  to  destroy,  or 
scatter  with  much  slaughter,  as  a body  of  troops,  by  any 
mode  of  attack. 

The  Abyssinian  horse,  breaking  through  the  covert, 
came  swiftly  upon  them  [the  Moors],  unable  either  to  fight 
or  to  fly,  and  the  whole  body  of  them  was  cut  to  pieces 
without  one  man  escaping. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  28. 
To  cut  up.  (a)  To  cut  in  pieces : as,  to  cut  up  beef,  (b)  To 
break  or  destroy  the  continuity,  unity,  or  uniformity  of : 
as,  a wall  space  cut  up  with  windows. 

Making  the  great  portal  a semidome,  and  . . . cutting 
It  up  with  ornaments  and  details. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  386. 

(c)  To  eradicate : as,  to  cut  up  shrubs. 

This  doctrine  cuts  up  all  government  by  the  roots.  Locke. 

(d)  To  criticize  severely  or  incisively ; censure : as,  the  work 
was  terribly  cut  up  by  the  reviewer. 

A poem  which  was  cut  up  by  Mr.  Rigby,  with  his  usual 
urbanity.  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Perkins’s  Ball. 

(e)  To  wound  the  feelings  acutely ; affect  deeply : as,  his 
wife’s  death  cut  him  up  terribly. 

Poor  fellow,  he  seems  dreadfully  cut  up. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xxxii. 

ii.  intrans.  1.  To  make  an  incision:  as,  ho 
cuts  too  deep. — 2.  To  possess  the  incising,  sev- 
ering, or  gashing  properties  of  an  edged  tool  or 
instrument,  or  perform  its  functions:  as,  the' 
knife  cuts  well. — 3.  To  admit  of  being  incised, 
sliced,  severed,  or  divided  with  a cutting  in- 
strument : as,  stale  bread  cuts  better  than  fresh. 
— 4.  To  turn  out  (well  or  ill)  in  course  of  being 
fashioned  by  cutting : as,  the  cloth  is  too  nar- 
row to  cut  well  (that  is,  with  advantage,  or  with- 
out waste). — 5.  To  grow  or  appear  through  the 
gums : said  of  the  teeth. 

When  the  teeth  are  ready  to  cut,  the  upper  part  is 
rubbed  with  hard  substances.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  To  strike  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the 
fetlock  with  the  other  foot ; interfere : said  of 
a horse. — 7.  To  divide  a pack  of  cards,  for  de- 
termining the  deal,  or  for  any  other  purpose. — 
8.  To  move  off  with  directness  and  rapidity; 
make  off:  sometimes  with  an  impersonal  it. 
[Colloq.  or  slang.] 

A ship  appeared  in  sight  with  a flag  aloft ; which  we 
cut  after,  and  by  eleven  at  night  came  up  with  her,  and 
took  her. 

Retaking  of  the  Island  of  Sainta  Helena  (Arber’s  Eng. 

[Garner,  I.  62). 

Cut  and  come  again,  take  as  much  as  you  please  and 
come  back  for  more  : used  generally  to  denote  abundance, 
profusion,  or  no  lack. 

Cut  and  come  again  was  the  order  of  the  evening,  . . . 
and  I had  no  time  to  ask  questions,  but  help  meat  and 
ladle  gravy.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxix. 

To  cut  across,  to  pass  over  or  through  in  the  most  direct 
way:  as,  he  cut  across  the  common. — To  cut  and  run 
{naut.),  to  cut  the  cable  and  set  sail  immediately,  as  in  a 
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case  of  emergency;  hence,  to  make  off  suddenly;  be  off; 
be  gone  ; hurry  away. 

I might  easily  cut  and  run.  Carlyle,  in  Froude,  I.  116. 
To  cut  in.  (a)  To  divide  the  pack  and  turn  a card,  for 
determining  who  are  to  play,  (b)  To  join  in  suddenly  and 
unceremoniously. 

“You  think,  then, ’’said  Lord  Eskdale, cutting  in  before 
Rigby,  “that  the  Reform  Bill  has  done  us  no  harm  ?” 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  iv.  11. 
To  cut  loose,  (a)  To  run  away ; escape  from  custody. 
(6)  To  separate  one’s  self  from  anything ; sever  connection 
or  relation : as,  the  army  cut  loose  from  all  communica- 
tions. 

By  moving  against  Jackson,  I uncovered  my  own  com- 
munication. So  I finally  decided  to  have  none  — to  cut 
loose  altogether  from  my  base  and  move  my  whole  force 
eastward.  U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  499. 

(c)  In  shooting,  to  discharge  a firearm.— To  cut  on,  to 
make  haste  forward  ; move  on  with  speed  and  directness. 
—To  cut  up.  (a)  To  turn  out  (well  or  ill)  when  divided 
into  pieces  or  parts,  as  a carcass  in  the  shambles  : a butch- 
ers’ phrase,  figuratively  used  of  the  division  or  segrega- 
tion of  the  parts  of  anything,  and  colloquially  of  a person 
as  representing  his  estate : as,  the  sheep  cuts  up  to  advan- 
tage ; how  does  the  old  gentleman  cut  up  ? 

The  only  question  of  their  Legendre,  or  some  other  of 
their  legislative  butchers,  will  be,  how  he  cuts  up.  Burke, 
(b)  To  be  jolly,  noisy,  or  riotous ; behave  badly.  [Slang.] 
Now,  say,  what’s  the  use 
Of  all  this  abuse, 

Of  cutting  up,  and  thus  behaving  rioty, 

And  acting  with  such  awful  impropriety? 

C.  G.  Leland,  Meister  Karl’s  Sketch-Book,  p.  265. 

To  cut  up  rough,  to  become  quarrelsome  or  obstreper- 
ous ; become  dangerous.  [Slang.] 
cut  (kut),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  cut,  i'.]  1.  Gashed  or 

wounded  as  with  a sharp  instrument:  as,  a cut 
finger. — 2.  In  lot.,  incised ; cleft.— -3.  Hewn; 
chiseled;  squared  and  dressed:  as,  cut  stone. 
— 4.  Manufactured  hy  being  cut  by  machinery 
from  a rolled  plate ; not  wrought  or  made  by 
hand:  as,  cut  nails. — 5.  Having  the  surface 
shaped  or  ornamented  by  grinding  or  polish- 
ing;  polished  or  faceted:  as,  cut  glass;  gems 
ciit  and  uncut. — 6.  Severed  or  separated  from 
the  root  or  plant : as,  cut  flowers : said  (a)  dis- 
tinctively of  flowers  severed  from  the  plant,  as 
opposed  to  flowering  plants  growing  in  the 
ground  or  in  pots ; (6)  of  flowers  not  made 
up  into  bouquets  or  ornamental  pieces — more 
properly,  loose  flowers,  as  distinguished  from 
made-up  flowers. — 7.  Castrated;  gelded. — 8. 
Tipsy;  intoxicated;  drunk.  [Slang.]  — cut  and 
dryt,  cut  and  dried,  prepared  for  use  by  cutting  and 
seasoning,  as  hewn  timber;  hence,  fixed  or  settled  in  ad- 
vance ; ready  for  use  or  operation  at  a moment’s  notice: 
as,  their  plans  were  all  cut  and  dried  for  the  occasion. 

Can  ready  compliments  supply, 

On  all  occasions  cut  and  dry.  Swift. 

The  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  the  cut-and-dried  In- 
termediate examination  was  too  tempting  a trap  for  him 
to  avoid.  The  Athenceum,  Jan.  14,  1888,  p.  52. 

Cut  and  long  tailt,  people  of  all  kinds  or  ranks ; literal- 
ly, dogs  with  cut  tails  and  dogs  with  long  tails. 

Shalloiv.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a gentlewoman. 

Slender.  Ay,  that  I will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,  under 
the  degree  of  a ’squire.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  4. 

Cut  and  mitered  string.  See  string. — Cut  cavendish. 
See  caveiidish. — Cut  glass.  See  glass. — Cut-in  notes, 
in  printing,  side-notes  to  a page  coming  within  the  lines 
of  the  space  usually  occupied  by  the  text.— Cut  splice. 
*Same  as  cont-splice.—  Cut-under  buggy.  See  buggy*. 
cut  (kut),  n.  [From  the  verb.  But  def.  14 
(ME.  cut , cutt)  is  of  different  origin.]  1.  The 
opening  made  by  an  edged  instrument,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  length  from  that  made  by 
perforation  with  a pointed  instrument ; a gash  ; 
a slash  ; a notch  ; a wound.  Hence — 2.  A 
sharp  stroke  or  gash  as  with  an  edged  instru- 
ment or  with  a whip  : as,  a smart  cut ; a clean 
cut. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all. 

Shak.,  J.  C.,  iii.  2. 

The  General  gives  his  near  horse  a cut  with  his  whip, 
and  the  wagon  passes  them. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  70. 
3.  Anythingtliat  wounds  one’s  feelings  deeply, 
as  a sarcasm,  criticism,  or  act  of  ingratitude  or 
discourtesy. — 4.  A slashing  movement ; in  sa- 
ber-exercise, a slashing  stroke  with  the  edge  of 
the  weapon,  more  forcible  than  a thrust,  but 
less  decisive : distinguished  as  front  cut,  right 
cut,  etc.,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
movement. — 5.  In  cricket,  a stroke  given  by 
the  batsman  to  the  ball,  by  which  the  ball  is 
sent  out  in  front  of  the  striker  and  parallel  to 
his  wickets. — 6.  In  tennis,  golf,  and  the  like,  a 
slanting  stroke  of  such  a kind  as  to  make  the 
ball  twist  and  bound  irregularly ; also,  the  twist 
or  bound  thus  imparted  to  the  ball. — 7.  A 
step  in  fancy  dancing. — 8.  A channel,  trench, 
or  groove  made  by  cutting  or  digging,  as  a 
ditch,  a canal,  or  an  excavation  through  rising 
ground  for  a railroad-bed  or  a road;  a cutting. 
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This  great  cut  or  ditch  Sesostris  . . . purposed  to  have 
made  a great  deal  wider  and  deeper. 

Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 
9.  In  a pontoon  bridge,  the  space  or  waterway 
between  two  pontoons.  — 10.  A passage  by 
which  an  angle  is  cut  off : as,  a short  cut. 

The  remaining  distance  . . . might  be  considerably  re- 
duced by  a short  cut  across  fields. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ii. 

11.  A part  cut  off  from  the  rest;  a slice  or 
division:  as,  a good  cut ; a cut  of  timber. 

They  wanted  only  the  best  cuts.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  lower  qualities  of  meat. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  577. 

12.  Two  hanks  of  yarn. — 13.  The  block  or 
stamp  on  which  a picture  is  engraved  or  cut, 
and  by  which  it  is  impressed ; an  engraving, 
especially  an  engraving  upon  wood  ; also,  the 
impression  from  such  a block.  See  woodcut. 
— 14.  A tally;  one  of  several  lots  made  by 
cutting  sticks,  pieces  of  paper  or  straw,  etc., 
to  different  lengths:  as,  to  draw  cuts. 

Wherfore  I rede  that  cut  among  vs  alle 
Be  drawe,  and  lat  see  wher  the  cut  wol  falle. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner’s  Tale,  1.  331. 

2 d Child.  Which  cut  shall  speak  it? 

3d  Child.  The  shortest. 

1st  Child.  Agreed : draw. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  Ind. 

15f.  A gelding. 

All  the  sound  horses,  whole  horses,  sore  horses,  cours- 
ers, curtals,  jades,  cuts,  hacknies,  and  mares. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

He’s  buy  me  a white  cut,  forth  for  to  ride. 

Fletcher  ( and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  4. 

16.  A reduction:  as,  a cut  in  prices;  a great 
cut  in  railroad-rates:  often  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive: as,  cut  rates;  a cw£-rate  office. — 17.  The 
surface  left  by  a cut : as,  a smooth  or  clear  cut. 
— 18.  The  manner  in  which  a thing  is  cut; 
form ; shape ; fashion : as,  the  cut  of  a garment. 

The  justice  . . . 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

Pursew  the  cut , the  fashion  of  the  age. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  ii.  1. 

There  is  the  new  cut  of  your  doublet  or  slash,  the  fash- 
ion of  your  apparel,  a quaint  cut. 

Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  ii.  1. 

A sailor  has  a peculiar  cut  to  his  clothes,  and  a way  of 
wearing  them  which  a green  hand  can  never  get. 

R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  2. 

19.  Specifically,  in  lapidary  work,  the  num- 
ber and  arrangement  of  the  facets  on  a pre- 
cious stone  which  has  been  polished  or  cut : as, 
the  double-brilliant  cut;  the  Lisbon  cut;  dental 
cut. — 20.  The  act  of  deliberately  passing  an 
acquaintance  without  appearing  to  recognize 
him,  or  of  avoiding  him  so  as  not  to  be  accost- 
ed by  him. 

We  met  and  gave  each  other  the  cut  direct  that  night. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ii. 

21.  Absence  when  one  should  be  present;  a 
staying  away,  or  a refusal  to  attend : as,  a cut 
from  recitation. —Brilliant  cut,  half-brilliant  cut, 
double-brilliant  cut,  Lisbon  cut,  Portuguese  cut, 
single  cut.  See  brilliant,  n.— Cut  over  point,  in  fen- 
cing, a passing  of  the  point  of  the  weapon  over  that  of 
the  adversary  in  thrusting  upon  him.  Rolando  (ed.  For- 
syth).— Degree  cut.  Same  as  trap  cut.—  Dental  cut, 
in  gem-cutting , a style  of  ornamentation  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  facets  on  the  top  of  the  stone.— Rose  cut, 
in  gem-cutting,  a form  of  ornamentation  in  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  stone  has  24  triangular  facets,  and  the 
back  of  the  stone  is  flat.  When  the  base  is  a duplicate  of 
the  upper  side,  the  stone  becomes  a double  rose.  Rose- 
cut  diamonds  are  usually  set  with  foil  at  the  back.  See 
brilliant,  fig.  7. — Star  cut,  in  diamond-cutting,  a form  of 
brilliant-cutting  in  which  the  facets  on  the  top  and  back 
are  so  arranged  that  they  resemble  a star.— Step  cut. 
Same  as  trap  cut. — Table  cut,  in  diamond-cutting,  a form 
of  ornamentation  in  which  the  stone  is  usually  flat,  and 
is  cut  with  long  (technically  called  table)  facets  with 
beveled  edges,  or  a border  of  small  facets. — The  cut  Of 
one’s  jib,  the  shape  or  general  appearance  of  a person: 
as,  I knew  him  by  the  cut  of  his  jib.  [Originally  a sailors’ 
phrase  with  reference  to  the  characteristic  form  of  a ship’s 
jib.] 

The  young  ladies  liked  to  appear  in  nautical  and  lawn- 
tennis  toilet,  carried  so  far  that  one  might  refer  to  the  cut 
of  their  jib.  C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  178. 
To  draw  cuts,  to  draw  lots,  as  of  little  sticks,  straws, 
papers,  etc.,  cut  of  unequal  lengths. 

I think  it  is  best  to  draw  cuts  and  avoid  contention. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  86. 
Trap  cut,  in  gem-cutting,  a form  of  ornamentation  in 
which  one  row  or  more  of  long  step-like  facets  is  arranged 
on  the  top  or  crown  of  the  stone,  around  the  table,  and 
three,  six,  or  more  rows  of  similar  steps  or  degree  facets  on 
the  back  or  pavilion;  or  the  top  may  be  brilliant  cut , and 
only  the  back  trap  cut , or  vice  versa.  This  form  of  cut 
intensifies  or  darkens  the  color  of  a stone,  and  hence  is 
used  for  the  sapphire,  emerald,  ruby,  etc.  Also  called 
step  cut  and  degree  cut. 

CUt-against  (kut'a-genst//)>  n.  In  bookbinding: 
(a)  The  cut  made  by  a bookbinders’  knife  on 
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a book  lying  on  or  against  a board,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a cut  made  on  a book  in  the 
middle  of  a pile  of  other  books.  (b)  The  piece 
of  wood  which  receives  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
eut-and-thrust  (kut'and-thrust'),  a.  Designed 
for  cutting  and  thrusting : as,  a eut-and-thrust 
sword. 

The  word  sword  comprehended  all  descriptions,  whether 
backsword  or  basket-hilt,  eut-and-thrust  or  rapier,  fal- 
chion or  scymitar.  Scott,  Abbot,  iv. 

cutaneal  (ku-ta'ne-al),  a.  [As  cutane-ous  + -al.] 
Same  as  cutaneous."  Dunglison. 
cutaneous  (ku-ta'ne-us),  a.  [=  P.  cutane  = 
Sp.  cutaneo  = Pg.  ft.  cutaneo,  < NL.  *cutaneus, 

< L.  cutis,  skin : see  cutis,  cuticle.']  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  skin;  of  the  nature  of  or  re- 
sembling skin;  tegumentary:  as,  a cutaneous 
envelop. — 2.  Affecting  the  skin:  as,  a cutane- 
ous eruption ; a cutaneous  disease. 

Some  sorts  of  cutaneous  eruptions  are  occasioned  by 
feeding  much  on  acid  unripe  fruits.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

3.  Attached  to,  acting  upon,  or  situated  imme- 
diately below  the  skin;  subcutaneous:  as,  a cu- 
taneous muscle.— Cutaneous  absorption.  See  ab- 
sorption. 

cutaneously  (ku-ta'ne-us-li),  adv.  By  or  through 
the  skin : as,  absorbed  cutaneously. 

Cutaway  (kut'a-wa),  a.  and  n.  f<  cut,  pp.  of 
cut,  v.,  + away!]  I.  a.  Cut  back  from  the  waist : 
as,  a cutaway  coat. 

II.  n.  A single-breasted  coat  with  the  skirt 
cut  back  from  the  waist  in  a long  slope  or 
curve.  See  coat2. 

A green  cut-away  with  brass  buttons. 

T.  Hughes , Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  1.  6. 

Cutch 1 (kuch),  n.  [Also  couch-,  cooch-(grass) ; 
var.  of  quitch,  <{.  v.J  Same  as  quitch-grass, 
Agropyron  repens. 

cutch"  (kuch),  n.  [A  technical  name,  perhaps 
ult.  due  to  F.  couche,  a couch,  bed,  layer,  stra- 
tum: see  couch1.]  A block  of  paper  or  vellum, 
between  the  leaves  of  which  gold-leaf  is  placed 
+to  be  beaten. 

cutch3  (kuch),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.]  Catechu. 
cutch4  (kuch),  n,  [Origin  unknown.]  Same  as 
cultch. 

cutcha,  kutcha  (kuch 'si),  a.  and  n.  [Anglo-Ind., 

< Hind,  lcachchd  = Beng.  kanaka,  etc.,  raw,  un- 
ripe, immature,  crude  (lit.  or  fig.).  A kachchd 
house  is  one  built  of  unbaked  bricks  or  mud.] 
I.  a.  In  British  India,  temporary,  makeshift, 
inferior,  etc. : opposed  to  pucka  (Hind,  pakkd, 
pukka,  ripe,  cooked,  mature),  which  implies 
stability  or  superiority:  as,  a cutcha  roof;  a 
cutcha  seam  in  a coat. 

In  America,  where  they  cannot  get  a pucka  railway, 
they  take  a kutcha  one  instead.  Lord  Elgin , Betters. 

II.  n.  Sun-dried  brick ; dried  mud. 
cutcher  (kuch'er),  n.  [Cf.  cutch2.]  In  a paper- 
machine,  a cylinder  about  which  an  endless  felt 
moves. 

cutchery  (kueb'e-ri  or  ku-cha'ri),  n.  [Also 
cutcherry,  kacheiiari,  kachahri,  < Hind,  kach- 
ahri,  a court,  a court-house.]  In  British  India, 
a court  of  justice  or  a collector’s  or  any  public 
office. 

Constant  dinners  . . . [andl  the  labours  of  cutcherry  . . . 
had  their  eifect  upon  Waterloo  Sedley. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  lvii. 

cut-chundoo  (kut'chun,/do),  n.  A measure  of 
capacity  in  Ceylon,  equal  to  about  half  a pint, 
cut-drop  (kut'drop),  n.  A drop-scene  in  a the- 
ater which  is  cut  away  more  or  less  to  allow 
the  scenery  behind  it  to  be  seen  through  the 
opening. 

CUte  (kut),  a.  [An  abbr.  of  acute.]  Acute; 
clever;  sharp;  smart.  [Colloq.] 

What  became  of  the  particularly  'cute  Yankee  child 
who  left  his  home  and  native  parish  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
months,  because  he  was  given  to  understand  that  his  pa- 
rents intended  to  call  him  Caleb?  Hawthorne. 

Cap'n  Tucker  he  was  ...  so  'cute  at  dodgin’  in  and  out 
all  them  little  ba,  s and  creeks  and  places  all  Tong  shore. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  100. 

cutely  (kut'li),  adv.  [Short  for  acutely.]  Acute- 
ly; smartly.  [Colloq.] 

CUteness  (kut'nes),  n.  [Short  for  acuteness: 
see  cute.]  The  quality  of  being  cute ; sharp- 
ness; smartness;  cleverness;  acuteness.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Who  could  have  thought  so  innocent  a face  could  cover 
bo  much  cuteness  ? Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  ii.  1. 

With  the  ’cuteness  characteristic  of  their  nation,  the 
neighbours  of  the  Massachusetts  farmer  imagined  it  would 
he  an  excellent  thing  if  all  his  sheep  were  imbued  with 
the  stay-at-home  tendencies  enforced  by  Nature  upon  the 
newly  arrived  [Ancon]  ram.  Huxley , Lay  Sermons,  p.  267. 
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Cuterebra  (ku-te-reb'rii),  n.  Same  as  Cuttte- 

rebra. 

CUt-grass  (kut'gras),  n.  A kind  of  grass  having 
very  rough  blades,  which  when  drawn  quickly 

through  the  hand  inflict  a cut Rice  cut-grass, 

in  the  U.  S.,  the  wild  rice,  Homalocenchrus  oryzoiaes. 
cutht,  a.  A Middle  English  form  of  couth. 
cuth-  (kuth).  An  element  in  some  proper  names 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  being  the  same  (with 
vowel  shortened  before  two  consonants)  as 
couth,  known  (see  couth) : as,  Cutlibert,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Cuth-berht,  -briht  (famous  as  a warrior) ; 
Cuthred,  Anglo-Saxon  Cuthred  (famous  in  coun- 
sel) ; Cuthwin,  Anglo-Saxon  Cuthwine  (famous 
friend  or  fighter). 

cuthbertt  (kutk'bert),  n.  [Formerly  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  duck  ( Anas  cutliberti)',  cf.  cuddy 4,  prob. 
of  same  ult.  origin.]  The  eider-duck,  Soma- 
teria  molUssima.  Montagu. 
cut-heal  (kut'hel),  n.  [Appar.  < cut  + heal; 
from  supposed  curative  properties.]  The  va- 
lerian, Valeriana  officinalis. 
cuticle  (ku'ti-kl),  n.  [=  F.  cuticule  = Sp.  cuti- 
cula  = Pg.  cuticula  = It.  c uticola,  < L.  cuticula, 
dim.  of  cutis,  the  skin:  see  cutis.]  1.  Inzool. 
and  anat . : (as)  The  scarf-skin  or  epidermis; 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  skin,  forming  the 
general  superficial  integument  or  covering  of 
the  body  (see  cut  under  skin) ; by  extension, 
any  kind  of  epidermal  or  cuticular  growths,  as 
nails,  claws,  hoofs,  horns,  hair,  feathers,  etc. 

Veins  and  skin,  and  cuticle  and  nail. 

Bentley,  Sermons,  iii. 
(6)  The  outermost  and  very  superficial  integu- 
ment in  general,  without  reference  to  its  exact 
nature ; a pellicle ; a skin,  rind,  or  other  invest- 
ing structure,  (c)  Some  thick,  tough  mem- 
brane lining  an  internal  organ:  as,  the  cuticle 
of  a fowl’s  gizzard,  (d)  In  infusorians,  specifi- 
cally, the  cell-wall. — 2.  In  bat.,  a continuous 
hyaline  film  covering  the  surface  of  a plant 
and  formed  of  the  cutinized  outer  surfaces  of 
tho  epidermal  cells.  Sometimes  used  incor- 
rectly for  epidermis. — 3.  A thin  skin  formed  on 
the  surface  of  liquor;  a film  or  pellicle. 

When  any  saline  liquor  is  evaporated  to  cuticle,  the  salt 
concretes  in  regular  figures.  Newton,  Opticks. 

cuticula  (ku-tik'u-la),  n. ; pi.  cuticulm  (-le).  [L„ 
dim.  of  cutis,  the  skin : see  cutis.]  In  zool.  and 
anat. : (a)  The  cuticle  proper ; the  epidermis ; 
the  ectoderm;  the  exoskeleton;  the  superficial 
investment  of  the  body,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
formed  by  or  derived  from  the  epiblastic  cells 
or  epiblast  of  the  embryo,  whatever  its  ulterior 
modification,  (b)  In  infusorians,  a compara- 
tively dense  envelop  to  which  the  outer  wall 
of  the  body  gives  rise.  Also  cuticulum.  (c)  In 
annelids,  as  the  earthworm,  a thin  and  trans- 
parent though  tough  membrane,  forming  the 
outermost  envelop  of  the  body,  and  perforated 
by.  extremely  minute  vertical  canals, 
cuticular  (ku-tik'u-lar),  a.  [=  F.  cuticulaire 
= Sp.  cuticular  = It.  cuticolare ; as  cuticula  + 
-ar2. 1 Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  cuticle, 
in  a broad  sense ; epidermal. 

The  oral  and  gastric  regions  are  armed  with  cuticular 
teeth  in  many  Invertebrata.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  56. 

cuticularization  (ku-tik^u-lar-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 

cuticularise  + -ation.]  Same  as  cutinization. 
Also  spelled  cuticularisation. 
cuticularize  (ku-tik'u-lar-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  cuticularized,  ppr.'  cuticularizing.  [<  cutic- 
ular + -ize.]  To  render  cuticular;  give  the 
character,  nature,  or  composition  of  the  cuti- 
cle to.  Also  cuticularise,  cutinize. 

The  rest  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  tentacles  have 
their  exterior  walls  excessively  cuticularised  and  resis- 
tant. IF.  Gardiner,  Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  XXXIX.  229. 

A cuticularized  cell-wall  is  almost  impermeable  to  wa- 
ter- Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  44. 

cuticulum  (ku-tik'u-lum),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  dim. 
of  L.  cutis,  skin:  see  cutis,  cuticle.]  Same  as 
cuticula  (b). 

ratification  (ku//ti-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  cutify : 
see  -fy  and  -ation.]  Formation  of  epidermis  or 
of  skin. 

cutify  (ku'ti-fi),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp;  cutified,  ppr. 
cutifying.  [<  L.  cutis,  skin,  + -Jicare,  make:  see 
cutis  and  -fy.]  To  form  skin. 

CUtikins  (ko'ti-kinz),  n.  pi.  Spatterdashes. 
Also  written  cuitikins.  [Scotch.] 

CUtin  (ku'tin),  n.  [<  L.  cutis,  the  skin,  + -in2.] 
According  to  Frdmy,  a modification  of  cellulose 
contained  in  the  (external)  epidermal  walls 
of  leaves,  petals,  and  fruits,  together  with  or- 
dinary cellulose,  and  forming  the  cuticle  or 
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cuticular  layers.  Cutin  exhibits  under  the 
microscope  the  aspect  of  an  amorphous  per- 
forated film  and  is  related  to  cork. 

cutinization  (ku,/ti-ni-za'shon),  n.  [<  cutinize 
+ -ation.]  In  hot.,  a modification  of  cell-walls 
by  which  they  become  impermeable  to  water 
through  the  presence  of  cutin.  Also  called 
cu  ticulariza  tion. 

Cutinize  (ku'ti-niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cutin- 
ized, ppr.  cutinizing.  [<  cutin  + -ize.]  Same 
as  cuticularize. 

cutipunctor  (ku-ti-pungk'tor),  n.  [<  L.  cutis, 
skin  (see  cutis),  + NL.  punctor,  < L.  pungere, 
pp.  punctus,  puncture : see  puncture,  point.]  A 
surgical  instrument  for  puncturing  the  skin. 
E.  11.  Knight, 

cutis  (kfi'tis),  n.  [L,,  the  skin,  = E.  hide2,  q. 
v.]  1.  The  skin  in  general ; a skin. — 2.  The 
true  skin,  corium,  or  derma  underlying  the  cuti- 
cle or  scarf-skin.  See  skin. — 3.  A firmer 
outer  layer  of  certain  fungi,  as  some  agarics. 
— Cutis  anserlna,  literally,  goose-skin  ; goose-flesh ; 
horripilation  ; a contracted,  roughened  state  of  the  skin 
arising  from  cold,  fright,  etc.  See  anserine. — Cutis 
vera,  the  true  skin,  corium,  or  derma. 

cutisector  (ku-ti-sek'tor),  n.  [<  L.  cutis-,  skin 
(see  cutis),  4-  sector,  a cutter : see  sector .]  A 
knife,  consisting  of  a pair  of  parallel  adjusta- 
ble blades,  used  for  making  thin  sections  in 
microscopy.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Cutiterebra  (ku^ti-te-reVra),  n.  [NL.  (Clark, 
1815),  also  contr.  Cuterebra,  < L.  cutis,  skin,  + 
terebra,  a borer,  < terere,  bore.]  A genus  of  bot- 
flies, of  the  family  (Estridce,  the  species  of  which 


Larva  of  Cutiterebra  cuntcult. 
a,  side  view,  natural  size ; b , anal  end,  enlarged  ; c,  head  end, 
enlarged. 

infest  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  other  animals. 
C.  emasculator  is  an  example,  so  called  from 
the  effect  it  produces  upon  male  squirrels. 
CUtitis  (ku-tl'tis),  n.  [<  L.  cutis,  skin,  + -4tis.] 
Cytitis.  'Dunglison. 
cutlacet,  n.  See  cutlas. 
cutlas,  cutlass  (kut'las),  n.  [Formerly  also 
cuttelas,  cutlace,  cutless  (also  courtelas,  curtle-ax, 
and  curtal-ax,  in  simulation  of  curtal  and  ax1, 
perhaps  with  some  thought  of  a battle-ax),  E. 
dial,  also  cutlash;  < F.  coutelas  (=  It.  coltellac- 
cio.dial.  cortelaso),  < OF.  coutel,  cultel, F.  coutean 
(>  E.  cutto)  — It.  coltello,  a knife,  dagger,  < L. 
cultellus,  a knife,  dim.  of  culter,  a knife,  > AS. 
culter,  E.  colter,  coulter,  the  knife  of  a plow,  and 
(through  cultellus)  E.  cutler,  q.  v.  Not  connected 
with  cut.]  A short  sword  or  large  knife,  espe- 
cially one  used  for  cutting  rather  than  thrust- 
ing; specifically,  a curved  basket-hilted  sword 
of  strong  and  simple  make,  used  at  sea,  espe- 
cially when  boarding  or  repelling  boarders, 
cutlas-fish  (kut'las-fish),  n.  1.  The  thread-fish, 
Trichiurus  lepturus.  See  hairtail. — 2.  A fish 
of  the  family  Gxjmnotidce,  Carapus  fasciatus. 
cutlash  (kut'lash),  n.  See  cutlas. 
cutlass,  n.  See  cutlas. 

cutler  ( kut'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  colder,  < AF.  co tel- 
ler, OF.  cotelier,  mod.  F.  coutelier,  < ML.  cul- 
tellarius,  a maker  of  knives,  a soldier  armed 
with  a knife,  prop,  adj.,  < L.  cultellus,  a knife, 
dim.  of  culter,  a knife:  see  cutlas.  Not  con- 
nected with  cut.]  1.  One  whose  occupation  is 
the  making  of  knives  and  other  cutting  instru- 
ments. 

Like  cutler’s  poetry 

Upon  a knife,  “ Love  me,  and  leave  me  not." 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 

Their  cutlers  that  make  hilts  are  more  exquisite  in  that 
art  then  any  that  I ever  saw.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 122. 

2.  One  who  sharpens  or  repairs  cutlery;  a 
knife-grinder. — Cutlers’  greenstone.  See  greenstone. 
Cutleria  (kut-le'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
M.  Gutter,  an  American  botanist  (1742-1823).] 
The  representative  genus  of  Cutleriacece.  The 
frond  is  broad  and  flat,  cut  at  the  margin  into  narrow  seg- 
ments, as  if  composed  of  filaments  lying  side  by  side  and 
in  some  places  over  one  another.  Antheridia  and  oo- 
gonia  are  borne  on  different  fronds.  Zoospores  are  formed 


Outleria 

in  unilocular  sporangia.  Each  antheridium  produces 
two  Bmall  reproductive  bodies,  and  each  oogonium  one 
larger  one ; both  kinds  are  biciliated,  but  the  female  cells 
soon  come  to  rest,  and  then  are  impregnated  by  the  an- 
therozoid.  C.  multifida  is  a North  Atlantic  species. 

Cutleriaceas  (kut-le-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cutleria  + -ace®.]  A small  family  of  olive-col- 
ored  alg®  forming  a transition  between  Phceo- 
sporete  and  Fucacece.  The  genera  are  Cutleria 
and  Zanardinia. 

cutlery  (kut'ler-i),  n.  [<  cutler  + -y.}  1.  The 

business  of  a cutler. — 2.  Edged  or  cutting  in- 
struments collectively. 

As  absurd  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  money  as  to 
make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  cutlery  or  of  broadcloth. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 
cutlet  (kut'let),  n.  [Mod.  E.,  modified  in  sim- 
ulation of  out (cf.  chop 1,  ».,  in  a similar  sense); 
= D.  Dan.  kotelet  — G.  cotelette  = Sw.  kotelett, 
< cdtelette,  OF.  costellette  = Pg.  costelleta , a 
cutlet,  lit.  a little  rib,  dim.  of  cdte,  OF.  coste, 
etc.,  < L.  costa,  a rib : see  coast,  costa.}  A piece 
of  meat,  especially  veal  or  mutton,  cut  horizon- 
tally from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  for  broil- 
ing or  frying. 

Mutton  cutlets,  prime  of  meat.  Swift. 

CUtlingt  (kut'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  from  *cutle, 
assumed  from  cutler,  appar.  regarded  as  cutl-er. 
Cf . peddle  from  peddler,  Cf.  also  cuttle*. ] The 
art  of  cutlery.  Milton. 

cutlins  (kut'linz),  n.  pi.  [For  *cutlings,  < cut 
+ -ling1.}  In  milling,  half-ground  fragments 
of  grain. 

cut-lips  (kut'lips),  n.  1.  A cyprinoid  fish  of 
the  subfamily  Exoglossincc,  Exoglossmn  maxil- 
lingua;  astone-toter. — 2.  The  hare-lipped  suck- 
er. [Mississippi  valley.]  See  sucker. 
cut-lugged  (kut'lugd),  a.  [Sc.,  < cut  + lug, 
the  ear,  + -ed*.}  Crop-eared, 
cut-mark  (kut'mark),  n.  A mark  put  upon  a 
set  of  warp-threads  before  they  are  placed  on 
the  warp-beam  of  a loom,  to  mark  off  a certain 
definite  length.  The  mark  shows  in  the  woven 
fabric,  and  serves  as  a measure  for  cutting. 
CUtni  (kut'ni),  n.  [Turk,  qutni  (Jcutni),  < Ar. 
qutn,  cotton:  see  cotton1.}  A grade  of  silk  and 
cotton  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brusa  and 
^else where  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  also  in  Egypt, 
cut-off  (kut'of),  n.  1.  That  which  cuts  off  or 
shortens,  as  a short  path  or  cross-cut.  Specifi- 
cally— 2.  In  steam-engines,  an  arrest  of  the 
passage  of  steam  from  the  steam-chest  to  the 
cylinder,  when  the  piston  has  made  a part  of 
its  stroke,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  stroke  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  expansive  force  of 
the  steam  already  in  the  cylinder ; also,  the 
mechanism  which  effects  it.  See  governor. 
— 3.  A new  and  shorter  channel  formed  for  a 
river  by  the  waters  cutting  off  or  across  an  an- 
gle or  bend  in  its  course.  Cut-offs,  sometimes  of 
great  extent,  are  continually  forming  in  the  Mississippi 
and  other  western  rivers.  Large  rivers  like  the  Missis- 
sippi occasionally  shorten  their  course  by  10  or  15  miles 
at  a cut-off ; but  they  are  constantly  lengthening  their 
course  by  the  enlargement  of  their  meanders  : hence 
their  length  remains  constant  between  narrow  limits. 
As  the  result  of  cut-offs  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  parts  of 
Texas  have  been  left  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river  or 
vice  versa;  the  cut-off  land  is  sometimes  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  growing  flood  plain,  and  thus  forms  an 
enclave.  [U.  S.] 

4.  A slide  in  a delivery-spout  in  grain-eleva- 
tors, etc.,  for  shutting  off  the  flow. — 5.  An  arm 
on  a reaper  designed  to  support  the  falling 
grain  while  the  platform  is  being  cleared. — 

6.  In  plumbing,  a connecting  pipe Adjustable 

cut-off,  a cut-off  which  can  be  adjusted  to  cut  off  steam 
at  different  positions  of  the  piston  in  the  stroke.— Auto- 
matic  cut-off,  a cut-off  usually  connected  with  and  con- 
trolled by  the  governor  of  a steam-engine,  to  cut  off  steam 
at  any  point  which  will  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
engine  with  reference  to  its  varying  duty.— Slider  cut- 
off, a form  of  cut-off  for  a steam-valve,  consisting  of  an 
independent  plate  sliding  upon  a back. 

CUtose  (ku'tos),  n.  [<  L.  cutis,  skin  (see  cutis), 
+ -ose.}  Iu  hot.,  a name  applied  by  Fretny  to 
the  material  composing  the  hyaline  film  or  cu- 
bicle covering  the  aerial  organs  of  plants, 
cut-out  (kut'out),  n.  A kind  of  switch  employed 
to  connect  the  electric  wires  passing  through  a 
telegraph-instrument,  an  electric  light,  etc., 
and  cut  out  the  instrument  or  the  light  from 
the  circuit.  A safety  cut-out  usually  consists 
of  a fusible  wire  included  in  the  circuit  and 
mounted  upon  non-combustible  terminals. 

cut-pilo  (kut'pil),  a.  Having  a pile  or  nap 
composed  of  fibers  or  threads  standing  erect, 
produced  by  cutting  the  loops  of  thread: 
said  of  a textile  fabric.  Wilton  carpets, 
ordinary  velvet,  and  velveteen  are  cut-pile 
goods. 
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cutpurse  (kut'pers),  n.  [ME.  cuttpurs,  cutpurs; 
< cut,  v.,  + obj.  purse.}  One  who  cuts  purses 
for  the  sake  of  stealing  their  contents  (a  prac- 
tice said  to  have  been  common  when  men  wore 
purses  at  their  girdles) ; hence,  a pickpocket. 
A cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 

That  from  a shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! Shak. , Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

cutra  (kut'ra),  n.  A Turkish  weight  for  indigo, 
equal  to  138  pounds  15  ounces  avoirdupois, 
cutted  (kut'ed),  p.  a.  Obsolete  or  dialectal  past 
participle  of  cut.  Specifically — (a)  Short  in  speech ; 
curt ; laconic. 

Be  your  words  made,  good  Sir ! of  Indian  ware, 

That  you  allow  me  them  by  so  small  rate? 

Or  do  you  cutted  Spartans  imitate? 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  I.  549). 
(b)  Sharp  in  speech ; tart ; peevish ; querulous. 

She’s  grown  so  cutted,  there’s  no  speaking  to  her. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  iii.  1. 

cuttelast,  n.  See  cutlas. 
cutter1  (kut'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  cuttere,  a barber;  < 
*cut  + -er1.}  1 . One  who  cuts  or  hews ; one  who 
shapes  or  forms  anything  by  cutting. 

A skilful  cutter  of  diamonds  and  polisher  of  gems. 

Boyle,  Works,  V.  36. 
Specifically— (a)  Formerly,  an  officer  in  the  English  ex- 
chequer whose  office  it  was  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies 
and  to  cut  on  them  the  sums  paid.  See  tally.  ( b ) In  tailor- 
ing, one  who  measures  and  cuts  out  cloth  for  garments  or 
cuts  it  according  to  measurements  made  by  another,  (cf) 
A bully ; a bravo  ; a swaggering  fellow  ; a sharper ; a rob- 
ber. Also  cuttle. 

He's  out  of  cash,  and  thou  know’st  by  cutter's  law  we  are 
bound  to  relieve  one  another.  Rowley,  Match  at  Midnight. 
He  with  a crew  went  forth 
Of  lusty  cutters  stout  and  bold, 

And  robbed  in  the  North. 

True  Tale  of  Robin  Hood  (Child’s  Ballads,  V.  356). 
Because  thou  art  a misproud  bird,  and  despisest  thine 
own  natural  lineage,  and  rufflest  in  unpaid  silks  and  vel- 
vets, and  keepest  company  with  gallants  and  cutters,  must 
we  lose  our  memory  for  that  ? Scott , Monastery,  xxxvii. 

2.  That  which  cuts;  an  instrument  or  tool,  or 
a part  of  one,  that  cuts:  as,  a straw-caffer;  the 
cutters  of  a boring-machine. 

Stewpans  and  saucepans,  cutters  and  moulds,  without 
winch  a cook  of  spirit  . . . declares  it  utterly  impossible 
that  he  can  give  you  anything  to  eat. 

Bulwer,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  iv.  2. 
Specifically — (a)  The  broad  chisel-edge  of  a center-bit,  lying 
between  the  nicker,  or  outer  knife-edge,  and  the  center, 
or  pin.  (5)  A knife  or  an  indenting-tool  used  in  testing 
the  explosive  pressure  of  powder  in  large  guns.  See  pres- 
sure-gage. (c)  In  diamond-cutting,  a wooden  hand-tool 
in  which  that  one  of  two  diamonds  undergoing  cutting 
which  is  least  advanced  is  cemented.  The  other  stone  is 
cemented  in  the  setter,  and  the  two  are  then  rubbed  to- 
gether. (d)  A wad -punch.  E.  H.  Knight,  (e)  An  upright 
chisel  on  an  anvil;  a hack-iron.  E.  II.  Knight,  if)  A 
file-chisel.  E.  If.  Knight,  (g)  In  agri.,  a colter.  (A)  A 
fore  tooth  that  cuts,  as  distinguished  from  a grinder ; an 
incisor. 

The  other  teeth  (the  cutters  and  dog  teeth)  have  usually 
but  one  root.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  36. 

3.  Naut. : (a)  A double-banked  boat  used  by 
ships  of  war. 

I hoisted  out  the  cutter,  and  manned  her  with  an  officer 
and  seven  men.  Cook,  Voyages,  III.  ii.  9. 

(6)  A small  vessel  with  a single  mast,  a main- 
sail, a forestaysail,  and  a jib  set  to  bowsprit 
end.  Cutter-yachts  are  sloop-rigged  vessels, 
and  the  name  is  now  generally  applied  to 


cutting 

Sleighs  are  swarming  up  and  down  the  street,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  from  the  huge  omnibus  with  its  thirty  passen- 
gers to  the  light,  gayly  painted  cutlers,  with  then  solitary 
fur-capped  tenants.  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  p.  4. 

5.  Iu  mining  : (a)  A joint  or  crack,  generally 
one  which  intersects  or  crosses  a better-defined 
system  of  cracks  or  joints  in  the  same  rock.  (6) 
In  coal-mining,  the  system  of  joint-planes  in  the 
coal  which  is  of  secondary  importance,  being 
not  so  well  developed  as  another  set  called  the 
back,  face,  or  cleat  of  the  coal:  generally  used 
in  the  plural:  as,  backs  and  cutters. — 6.  In 
mineral.,  a crack  in  the  substance  of  a crystal, 
which  destroys  or  greatly  lessens  its  value  as 
a lapidaries’  stone. — 7.  A soft  yellow  malm- 
brick,  used  for  face-work,  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  he  cut  or  rubbed  down. — 8.  In 
a weavers’  loom,  the  box  which  contains  the 

flails Backs  and  cutters.  See  backt.— Drunken 

cutter,  an  elliptical  or  oblong  cutter-head,  so  placed  on 
the  shaft  that  it  rotates  in  a circular  path ; a wabbler  E 
H.  Knight. — Eccentric  cutter,  (a)  A small  instrument 
used  by  workers  in  ivory.  It  is  formed  like  a drill-stock 
and  is  moved  by  a bow.  The  cutting-point  can  be  fixed  at 
different  distances  from  the  center  by  means  of  a groove 
and  screw.  It  can  also  be  used  on  the  mandrel  of  a lathe 
for  ornamenting  surfaces,  (b)  A cutting-tool  for  a lathe 
having  an  independent  motion  of  its  own  on  the  slide-rest. 
It  produces  eccentric  figures,  but  by  a method  that  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  eccentric  chuck  (which  see,  under 
Chuckt).—  Hanging  cutter,  in  some  plows,  a colter  which 
depends  from  the  plow-beam.— Mill-board  cutter.  See 
mill-board. — Revenue  cutter,  a light-armed  government 
vessel  commissioned  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  regulations.  Formerly 
the  vessels  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  revenue 
were  cutter-rigged,  but  now  the  name  is  applied  indis- 
criminately, although  almost  all  the  revenue  vessels  are 
steamers,  and  the  few  remaining  sailing  vessels  are  schoon- 
er-rigged.—Rigging-cutter,  an  apparatus  for  cutting  the 
rigging  of  8u nken  vessels,  to  remove  the  masts,  etc.,  lest 
they  should  interfere  with  navigation. 
cutter2  (kut'er),  v.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  a var.  of 
quitter f equiv.  to  whitter,  speak  low,  murmur: 
see  quitter2,  whitter.']  I.  intrans.  To  speak  low; 
whisper;  murmur,  as  a dove. 

II.  trans.  To  fondle.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
cutter-bar  (kiit'er-biir),  n.  In  mech.:  (a)  The 
bar  of  a boring-macliine  which  carries  the  cut- 
ter a in  a slot  formed  di- 
ametrically  through  the  [ah A 

har,  the  cutter  being  fixed  ,-r ! — If  F. 

by  a key  b,  as  shown  in  \ j | / ' ) 

the  figure.  In  the  special  dP 

form  of  boring-machine  called  Cutter-bar 

boring-mill,  two  or  more  cutters 


Cutter-yacht. 
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are  arranged  around  a traversing  boring-block  carried  by 
the  bar  (in  this  instance  called  boring-bar),  the  block  be- 
ing moved  by  a screw  parallel  with  the  bar.  (()  Tlio 
reciprocating  bar  of  a mowing-machine  or  har- 
vester, carrying  the  knives  or  cutters. 

cutter-grinder  (kut'er-grmJ'der),  n.  A tool  or 
machine  adapted  for  grinding  cutters  of  any 
kind,  as  the  knives  of  mowing-machines,  or  the 
rotary  cutters  used  in  milling,  gear-cutting,  etc. 
It  consists  of  a grindstone  or  emery-wheel,  or  a combina- 
tion of  such  stones  or  wheels  mounted  oil  spindles  and 
driven  by  appropriate  mechanism. 

cutter-head  (kut'6r-hed),  n.  A rotating  head  or 
stock,  either  shaped  and  ground  to  form  a cutter, 
or  so  devised  that  bits  or  blades  can  be  attached 
to  it,  used  with  planing-,  grooving-,  and  mold- 
ing-machines, etc. 

cutter-stock  (kut'er-stok),  n.  A head  or  hold- 
er in  which  a cutting-tool  is  secured,  as  in  a 
lathe. 

cutthroat  (kut'throt),  n.  and  a.  [<  cut,  v.,  + obj. 
throat.}  I.  n.  1.  A murderer;  an  assassin;  a 
ruifian. 

The  wretched  city  was  made  a prey  to  robbers  and  cut- 
throats. Froude,  Caesar,  p.  74. 

2.  The  mustang  grape  of  Texas,  Vitis  candicans: 
so  called  from  its  acrid  taste.  Sportsman’s 
Gazetteer. — 3.  A dark  lantern  in  which  there 
is  generally  horn  instead  of  glass,  and  so  con- 
structed that  the  light  may  be  completely  ob- 
scured. Jamieson.  [Scotch.]  — 4f.  A piece  of 
ordnance.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 

II.  a.  Murderous;  cruel;  barbarous. 

You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 

And  spet  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  L 3. 

Thou  art  a slave, 

A cut-throat  slave,  a bloody,  treacherous  slave  ! 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Maid’s  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 

cutthroat  (kut'throt),  v.  t.  [<  cutthroat,  «.] 
To  cut  the  throat  of.  [Rare.] 

Money,  Areatles, 

Is  now  a god  on  earth  : . . . 

Bribes  justice,  cut-throats  honour,  does  what  not? 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iv.  2. 


sloops  of  considerable  draft  and  comparatively 
small  beam. — 4.  A small  light  sleigh,  with  a 

single  seat  for  one  or  two  persons,  usually  cutting  (kut'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  cut , v.]  1. 

drawn  by  one  horse.  [U.  S.]  Penetrating  or  dividing  by  a cut,  as  of  an  edged 
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tool;  serving  to  penetrate  or  divide ; sharp. — cutting-plane  (kut'ing 
2.  Wounding  or  deeply  affecting  the  feelings,  smoothing-plane.  E.  if.  Knight. 
as  with  pain,  shame,  etc.;  satirical;  severe:  cutting-pliers  (kut'ing-plE'erz),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
applied  to  persons  or  things : as,  he  was  very  ^cutting-nippers. 


cutting-press  (kut'ing-pres),  n.  1.  A serew- 
press  or  a fly-press  used  in  cutting  shapes  or 
planchets  from  strips  of  metal. — 2.  In  bookbind- 
ing, a wooden  screw-press  of  small  size  to  which 
is  attached  a knife  sliding  in  grooved  hearings, 
used  for  trimming  single  hooks.  Also  called 
, . plow-press  or  plow  and  press. 

. An  insulting  sneer,  cutting-puncb  (kut'ing-punch),  n.  A punch 
with  a circular  face  for  cutting  grommet-holes 
in  sails,  disks  or  wads  from  leather,  cloth, 
metal,  etc.,  tongue-holes  in  leather  straps,  and 
for  various  similar  uses. 

cutting-shoe  (kut'ing-sho),  n.  A horseshoe 
having  nails  on  one  side  only;  a feather-edge 
shoe : used  for  horses  that  cut  or  interfere.  E. 
H.  Knight. 

cutting-spade  (kut'ing-spad),  n.  A sharp  flat 
implement,  resembling  a broad  thin  chisel,  fixed 
to  a pole  ten  feet  or  more  in  length,  used  to  cut 
the  blubber  from  a whale.  C.  M.  Scammon, 
Marine  Mammals. 

cutting  (kut'ing),  n.  [ME.  cuttynge,  kitting;  cutting-thrust  (kut'ing-thrust),  n.  A tool  for 
verbal  n.  of  cut,  v.]  1 . A piece  cut  off ; a slip ; making  grooves  in  the  sides  of  boxes,  etc. 

a slice;  a clipping.  Specifically— (a)  A small  shoot  cuttle1  (kut'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  cuttel; 
or  branch  cut  from  a plant  and  placed  in  the  earth,  or  in  < ME.  cotul,  cotutt,  codull,  codulle,  < AS.  cudele, 


cutting ; a cutting  remark. 

But  he  always  smiled ; and  audacious,  cool,  and  cutting , 
and  very  easy,  he  thoroughly  despised  mankind. 

Disraeli , Henrietta  Temple,  ii.  15. 

He  [Sedley]  was  reprimanded  by  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench  in  the  most  cutting  terms. 

Macaulay , Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

The  collision  duly  took  place, 
a contemptuous  taunt,  met  by  a nonchalant  but  most  cut- 
ting reply,  were  the  signals. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxiii. 

3f.  Thieving;  swaggering;  bullying. 

Wherefore  have  I such  a companie  of  cutting  knaves  to 
waite  upon  me  ? Greene. , Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
Y.  Love.  He’s  turn’d  gallant. 

E.  Love.  Gallant ! 

F.  Love.  Ay,  gallant,  and  is  now  call’d 
Cutting  Morecraft. 

Beau,  and  FI.,  Scornful  Lady,  v.  4. 
Cutting-down  line,  in  ship-building , a curve  in  the  sheer- 
draft  corresponding  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  throats 
of  the  floors  amidships,  and  to  the  under  side  of  the  keel- 


sand,  etc.,  to  root  and  form  a new  plant. 

Propagation  by  cuttings  has  been  long  known,  and  is 
abundantly  simple  when  applied  to  such  free-growing 
hardy  shrub3  as  the  willow  and  the  gooseberry. 

Loudon,  Encyc.  of  Gardening,  p.  657. 

(b)  A section  ; a thin  slice  used  for  microscopical  purposes. 

(c)  A slip  cut  from  a newspaper  or  other  print  contain- 
ing a paragraph  or  an  article  which  one  wishes  to  use  or 
preserve. 

2.  An  excavation  made  through  a hill  or  rising 
ground,  in  constructing  a road,  railway,  canal, 
etc. : the  opposite  of  a filling. — 3.  The  action 
of  a horse  when  he  strikes  the  inner  and  lower 
part  of  the  fetlock-joint  with  the  opposite  hoof 
while  traveling. — 4f.  A caper,  a curvet. 
Changes,  cuttings,  turnings,  anil  agitations  of  the  body. 

Florio,  tr.  of  Montaigne’s  Essays,  p.  228. 

5.  In  coal-mining,  work  done  in  mining  or  getting 
coal  so  that  it  may  be  broken  down.  The  holing 
or  undercutting  is  parallel  with  the  stratification  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mass ; the  cutting  is  at  right  angles  to 
this,  and  the  effect  of  the  two  operations  is  to  isolate  a 
certain  quantity  of  coal,  which  is  afterward  broken  down 
by  powder  or  wedges.  Sometimes  called  carving. 

6.  pi.  The  refuse  obtained  from  the  sieve  of 
a hutch. — 7.  pi.  Bruised  groats,  or  oats  pre- 
pared for  gruel,  porridge,  etc. — 8.  See  the  ex- 
tract. 

When  the  goods  show  a bright  orange  colour  they  are 
lifted  and  winced  in  water.  This  process,  the  reduction 
of  the  reds  and  pinks  to  the  depth  of  shade  they  are  to 
have  when  finished,  is  called  cutting. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  576. 


the  cuttlefish  (L.  sepia ) ; also  called  wase-scite, 
lit.  ooze-discharger,  with  reference  to  its  dis- 
charge of  sepia.  The  change  to  cuttle  may  have 
been  due  to  association  with  cuttle 2,  a knife,  or 
with  cut,  with  reference  to  the  shape  of  the 
cuttlebone.  Cf.  W.  murgyllell,  the  cuttlefish, 
lit.  sea-knife  (<  i nor,  sea,  + cyllell,  knife);  F. 
dial,  cousteau  (F.  couteau)  denier,  cuttlefish,  lit. 
sea-knife.]  1.  A cuttlefish. 


x.  Cuttlefish  of  the  Decapod  Type  ( Sepia 
officinalis)  : a , a , arms  with  suckers  ; b,  b, 
tentacles  with  suckers  on  the  ends.  a.  End 
of  one  of  the  tentacles,  showing  the  suckers. 
3.  Cuttlebone  ( the  interior  shell).  4.  Up- 
per view  of  central  part  of  animal,  showing 
the  mouth  (c),  arms  (a,  a),  and  tentacles 
{b,  b).  5.  The  beak  or  mouth.  6.  One  of  the 
suckers. 


It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  . 
cuttle  should  be  as  black  as  ink. 


. only  the  blood  of  the 
Bacon. 


Shel-fish  they  eat,  and  the  cutle,  whose  bloud,  if  I may 
so  term  it,  is  like  inke : a delicate  food,  and  in  great  re- 
quest. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  64. 

2.  Cuttlebone. 

cuttle2t  (kut'l),  n.  [<  OF.  coutel , cultel,  a knife : 
see  cultel,  cutler,  cutlas.  Cf.  cutting.']  1.  A 
knife,  especially  one  used  by  cutpurses  or  pick- 
pockets. 

Dismembering  himself  with  a sharp  cuttle. 

Bp.  Bale,  English  Votaries,  ii.  2. 

2.  Same  as  cutter1,  1 (c). 

I’ll  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy  chaps,  if  you  play 
the  saucy  cuttle  with  me.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

CUttle3t  (kut'l),  v.  i.  [Var.  of  cutter 2,  q.  v.]  To 
talk;  chat. 

I have  been  to  town  on  purpose  to  wait  on  him,  . . . 
recollecting  how  you  used  to  cuttle  over  a bit  of  politics 
with  the  old  Marquis.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  55. 


cutting-board  (kut'ing-bord),  n.  A board  used  cuttlebone  (kut'l-bon),  n.  The  internal  plate 
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on  a bench  or  on  the  lap  in  cutting  leather  or 
cloth. 

cutting-box  (kut'ing-boks),  n.  1.  A machine 
in  which  hay,  straw,  corn-stalks,  etc.,  are  cut 
into  short  pieces  as  feed  for  cattle. — 2.  In 
diamond-cutting,  a box  into  which  the  diamond- 
dust  falls  when  the  diamonds  which  are  ce- 
mented into  the  cutter  and  setter  are  rubbed 
against  each  other. 

cutting-compass  (kut'ing-kum/''pas),  n.  A 
compass  one  of  the  legs  of  which  carries  a 
cutter,  used  for  making  washers,  wads, 
disks,  etc.  E.  H.  Knight. 
cutting-engine  (kut'ing-en,/jin),  n.  In  silk- 
manuf.,  a machine  for  cutting  refuse  or 
floss  silk,  after  it  has  been  disentangled  and 
straightened,  into  short  lengths  that  may 
be  worked  upon  cotton-machinery, 
cutting-file  (kut'ing-fil),  n.  The  toothed  cut- 
ter of  a gear-Gutting  engine.  E.  If.  Knight. 
cutting-gage  (kut'ing-gaj),  n.  A tool  having  a 
lancet-shaped  knife,  for  cutting  veneers  and 
thin  wood. 

cutting-line  (kut'ing-lin),  n.  In  bookbinding , a 
sketch-line  drawn  on  a folded  sheet  of  book- 
paper,  showing  where  the  cutting-knife  will 
trim  the  margin. 

cutting-lipper  (kut'ing-lip//er),  n.  A cyprinoid 
fish  of  the  tribe  Chondrostomi  or  subfamily 
Chondrostominw , having  trenchant  jaws, 
cuttingly  (kut'ing-li),  adv.  In  a cutting  man- 
ner. 

cutting-nippers  (kut'ing  - nip^erz),  n.  pi.  A 
pair  of  nippers  with  sharp  jaws  especially  adapt- 
ed for  cutting.  The  cutters  may  be  placed 
either  parallel  to  the  axis  or  at  various  angles 
with  it.  Also  cutting-pliers. 


of  Sepia  officinalis,  consisting  of  a friable  cal- 
careous substance,  formerly  much  used  in  med- 
icine as  an  absorbent,  but  now  chiefly  for  pol- 
ishing wood,  paint,  varnish,  etc.,  and  for  pounce 
and  tooth-powder.  A cuttlebone  is  often  hung  in  the 
cage  of  canaries,  its  slightly  saline  taste  being  relished  by 
the  birds  and  acting  as  a gentle  stimulus  to  their  appe- 
tite, and  its  substance  affording  lime  for  the  shells  of  their 
eggs.  Also  called  sepiost.  See  cut  under  Dibranchiata. 
cuttlefish  (kut'l-fish),  n.  [<  cyttle1  + fish1;  cf. 
D.  kuttelvisch  (Kilian;  now  inktvisch , inkfish), 


cutwater 

cephalopodous  mollusk,  with  a depressed  body, 
inclosed  in  a sac.  The  shorter  arms  or  feet,  eight  in 
number,  covered  with  four  rows  of  raised  disks  or  suckers, 
are  arranged  around  the  mouth,  and  from  the  midst  of 
them  extend  two 
long  tentacles,  also 
furnished  with 
disks.  These  mem- 
bers the  animal  uses 
in  walking,  for  at- 
taching itself  to  ob- 
jects, and  for  seiz- 
ing its  prey.  A tube 
or  funnel  exists  be- 
low the  head  and 
leads  from  the  gills, 
through  which  the 
water  admitted  to 
these  organs  is  ex- 
pelled ; and  the 
creature,  by  eject- 
ing the  water  with 
force,  can  dart  back- 
ward with  amazing 
velocity.  In  a sac 
on  the  back  of  the 
mantle  there  is  a 
light,  porous,  calca- 
reous shell  formed 
of  thin  plates ; this 
is  the  cuttlebone  or 
sepiost,  correspond- 
ing to  the  calamary 
or  pen  of  the  squids. 

(See calamary.)  The 
cuttlefish  has  the 
power  of  ejecting  a 
black,  ink-like  fluid,  the  sepia  of  artists  (see  sepia),  from  a 
bag  or  sac,  so  as  to  darken  the  water  and  conceal  itself 
from  pursuit.  From  this  usage  the  term  cuttlefish  is  ex- 
tended not  only  to  all  the  forms  of  Sepiidae  and  related 
decapod  cephalopods,  but  also  to  the  octopod  members 
of  the  same  class.  When  the  octopods  are  called  cuttle- 
fishes, the  decapods  are  commonly  distinguished  as  squids. 
The  two  figures  illustrate  the  two  principal  types.  See 
Decapoda,  Octoj/oda,  and  Cephalopoda,  and  cuts  under  Di- 
branchiata, ink-bag,  and  Sepia. 

cuttlefish-bone  (kut'l-fish-bon),  n.  Same  as 
cuttlebone. 

cutto,  CUttoe  (kut'o),  n.  [<  F.  couteau,  a knife : 
see  cutlas.]  A large  knife  formerly  used  in  New 
England.  Bartlett. 

There  were  no  suits  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  family 
helped  themselves  on  wooden  plates,  with  cuttoes. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 

cuttoo-plate  (kut'o-plat),  ».  [<  *cuttoo,  of  un- 

known origin,  + plate.]  In  a vehicle,  a hood 
secured  to  the  axle  or  holster,  and  extending 
over  the  nave  or  hub,  to  protect  the  axle  from 
mud. 

cut-tootbed  (cut'tothd),  a.  Iu  bot.,  toothed 
with  deep  incisions. 

cutty  (kut'i),  a.  and  n.  [Sc.,  also  cuttie,  etc., 
dim.  from  cut.]  I.  a.  1.  Cut  short;  short:  as, 
a cutty  spoon. 

Her  cutty  sark  o’  Paisley  harm  Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

That  was  the  only  smoke  permitted  during  the  enter- 
tainment, George  Warrington  himself  not  being  allowed 
to  use  his  cutty  pipe.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xxiii. 

2.  Testy;  hasty. 

II.  n. ; pi-  cutties  (-iz).  1.  A short  spoon. 

It  is  better  to  sup  with  a cutty  than  want  a spoon. 

Scotch  proverb. 

2.  A short-stemmed  tobacco-pipe. 


scant  o',  clean  pipes  as  to  blaw  wi’  a brunt 
Scotch  proverb. 


Cuttlefish  of  the  Octopod  Type  ( Octopus  tubcrculatus). 

Gr.  kuttelfisch,  both  prob.  of  E.  origin.]  A ceph- 
alopod;  specifically,  a cephalopod  of  the  ge- 
nus Sepia  and  family  Sepiidce;  a dibranchiate 


I'm  no  i 
cutty. 

3.  A popgun.  Also  called  cutty-gun. — 4.  The 
common  hare,  Lepus  timidus. — 5.  A short, 
thick-set  girl. — 6.  A slut;  a worthless  girl  or 
woman;  a wanton.  Also  cutty-qucan. 
cutty-gun  (kut'i-gun),  n.  [Sc.]  Same  as 
cutty,  3. 

cutty-quean  (kut'i-kwen),  n.  1.  Same  as 
cutty,  (i. — 2.  The  cutty-wren.  Montagu. 
cutty-stool  (kut'i-stol),  n.  1.  A low  stool. 
— 2.  A seat  in  old  Scottish  churches  in  which 
acknowledged  female  offenders  against  chas- 
tity were  placed  during  three  Sundays,  and  pub- 
licly rebuked  by  their  minister. 

Cutty-wren  (kut'i-ren),  n.  The  wren.  Mon- 
tagu. 

CUtwal  (kut'wal),  n.  [<  Hind,  and  Per.  kotwdl, 
the  chief  officer  of  police,  Mahratta  kotwar,  the 
village  watchman  and  messenger.]  In  the  East 
Indies,  the  chief  police  officer  of  a city, 
cutwater  (kut'w:V"'ter),  n.  [<  cut,  v.,  + obj.  wa- 
ter.) 1.  The  fore  part  of  a ship’s  prow,  which 
cuts  the  water.  Also  called  false  stem. 

It  [a  shot]  struck  against  the  head  of  a bolt  in  the  cut- 
water of  the  Dartmouth  ship,  and  went  no  further. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  238 

2.  Tlie  lower  portion  of  the  pier  of  a bridge, 
formed  with  an  angle  or  edge  directed  up  the 
stream,  so  as  more  effectually  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water,  ice,  etc. — 3.  The  razorbill, 
or  black  skimmer,  Bhynchops  nigra . 


ciitweed 
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CUt-weed  (kut'wed),  n.  A name  applied  to  va- 
rious coarse  marine  algss,  such  as  Fucus  vest- 


— ouvu  ao  JL  WUllO  c, 

culosus,  F.  serratus,  and  Laminaria  digitata.  _ 

cut-work  (kut'werk),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  In  Cuzco  bark,  Cuzco  china 


The  Orkney  kelp-men  have  assigned  peculiar  names  to 
each,  calling  the  ordinary  Laminaria  digitata  cuvy. 

Harvey , Phycologia  Britannica. 

v — uxxva  m..  m.  >v.  x.  iu . , ...v»  vlliQa.  Same  as  Cusco  dark 

embroidery,  appliqud  work : so  called  because  ("'’kick  see,  under  baric2). 

the  pattern  is  cut  but  and  sewed  upon  the  Cwmry,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Cymry. 

ground. — 2.  The  earliest  form  of  lace;  fine  cw^\  abbreviation  compounded  of  c.  for 

needlework  upon  linen  or  silk  from  which  a katin  centum,  hundred,  and  wt.  for  English 

part  of  the  background  was  cut  away,  leaving  weiyAt,  used  for  hundredweight. 

the  design  pierced.  See  lace.  Cy.  The  chemical  symbol  of  cyanogen. 

[(1)  Of  ult.  L.  origin:  formerly  also  -tie, 
-tie,  OE . -tie,  F . -tie,  -ce,  etc. ; often  an  ex- 


This  comes  of  wearing 
Scarlet,  gold  lace,  and  outworks  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 

II.  a.  Made  of  cut-work. 

It  grazed  on  my  shoulder,  takes  me  away  six  purls  of  an 
Italian  cut-work  band  I wore. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 

cutworm  (kut'wfirm),  n.  A name  given  to  a 
large  number  of  lepidopterous  larvae  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Noctuidce.  They  hide  during  the 
day  under  some  shelter  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the 


Cyanocitta 

Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  C.  L.  Brehm, 
1828.  See  cut  under  bluetliroat. 
cyaneid  (si-a'ne-id),  n.  A jellyfish  of  the  fam- 
ily Cyaneida;. 

Cyaneidae  (sl-a-ne'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cyanea 
4-  -idtv.]  A family  of  Viscomedusce,  typified  by 
the  genus  Cyanea,  with  a simple  cross-shaped 
mouth,  surrounded  by  four  adradial  folded 
mouth-arms.  The  gastral  cavity  has  16  or  32  broad  ra- 
dial  pouches  and  branched  caecal  flap-canals,  with  no  ring- 
canal  ; there  are  8 or  16  marginal  bodies,  and  8 or  more 
long  hollow  tentacles.  Also  Cyanidce. 


-cy. 

ME ,-cie,  ur.  -cte,  h'.  -tie,  -ce,  etc. ; often  an  ex-  long  hollow  tentacles.  Also  Cyanidce. 

tension  of -ce3(q.v.))restingmore  directly  upon  cyaneous  (si-a'ne-us),  a.  [<  L.  cyaneus,  < Gr. 
the  orig.  L.  -tia  or  -cia;  as  innocence,  innocency,  svaveoc,  dark-blue,  < uiiavog,  a dark-blue  sub- 
convenience,  conveniency,  etc.  (see  -ancy,  -entry) ; stance  (supposed  to  be  blue  steel),  lapis-lazuli, 
so  fallacy,  ME.  fallace,  <F.  fallace,  (.ls.fallacia,  the  blue  corn-flower,  sea-water,  etc.,  as  adj. 
etc.;  ult.  or  directly  < L.  -tia,  or  -cia,  a termina-  dark-blue.]  Azure-blue;  cerulean, 
tion  of  abstract  nouns,  < -t-  (as  -tus,  pp.  suffix,  cyanhidrosis  (sFan-hl-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
or  -n-(t-)s,  ppr.  suffix),  or  -c-,  + -ia,  a fern,  for-  uiiavog,  dark-blue,  4-  idpig,  sweat.]  In  pathol., 
mative.  From  meaning  ‘ condition,’  the  ter-  blue  sweat.  Dunglison. 

mination  has  now  come  to  signify,  in  many  cyanhydric  (si-an-hi'drik),  a.  [<  cyan(ic)  + hy- 
newly  formed  words,  ‘office’;  as  in  captaincy,  +dr(ogen)  + -ic.]  Inchent.,  hydrocyanic;  prussic. 

' he  final  t is  merged  iu  -cy  cyanic  (si-an'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  mayor;,  dark-blue, 
ornetcv.  etc.  C21  Of  nit.  4-  -ic.  In  second  sense  with  ref.  to  cyanogen .] 


curacy,  lieutenancy  (the 

= -tia),  chaplaincy,  cornetcy,  etc.  (2)  Of  ult. 
Gr.  origin : < F.  -me,  etc.,  L.  -sia,  < Gr.  -tia ; as  in 
fancy,  Gr.  rpavTacia-,  < F.  -tie  (pron.  -sie),  < Gr. 
-na,  as  in  aristocracy,  democracy;  < F.  -tie,  < 
Gr.  -rda,  as  in  necromancy ; < Gr.  --da,  as  in 
piracy;  etc.]  A termination  of  nouns,  chiefly 
abstract,  of  various  origin,  often  associated 
with  or  derived  from  adjectives  in  - ant l,  -ent, 
or  -ate  1.  See  the  etymology, 
cyamid  (si'a-mid),  n.  A crustacean  of  the  fam- 
ily Cyamidce, 


1.  Blue:  in  hot.,  applied  to  a series  of  colors 
in  flowers,  including  all  shades  of  blue,  and 
passing  through  violet  and  purple  to  red.  The 
xanthic  series,  on  the  other  hand,  passes  from  yellow 
through  orange  to  red.  The  variations  in  color  of  any 
flower  are  in  general  confined  to  one  of  these  series. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  cyanogen.— Cv- 

acid,  a compound  of  cyanogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen (CNHO),  which  is  a strong  acid,  but  which  is  not 
known  in  the  free  state. 

Cyanidae  (sl-an'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Cyaneidce. 


Cyamidae  (sl-am'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cyamus  + +Cyanetda;. 

-idte.]  A family  of  lsemodipodous,  edriophthal-  cy&Blde  (si  a-nid  or  -nld),  n.  [<  cyan(ogen)  4- 
mous  crusta-  -tae1.]  In  chem.,  a combination  of  cyanogen  with 
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Cutworms. 

a,  larva  of  Paragrotis  messoria;  b , c,  moth  and  larva  of  P. 
scandens.  (All  natural  size.) 

ground,  and  come  forth  at  night  to  cut  off,  just  above  or 
just  below  the  surface,  all  sorts  of  tender  plants,  but  par- 
ticularly maize,  cabbage,  and  melons.  Some,  like  Paragro- 
tig  gcandeng , climb  on  vines  and  young  trees  and  eat  out 
the  buds.  Paragrotig  messoria  is  one  of  the  commonest. 

cuvet f,  cuvatf,  v.  Obsolete  spellings  of  covet. 
cuvette  (ku-vet'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  cuve , < L. 
*cupa,  a tub,  ML.  a cup,  etc. : see  cup.']  1.  In 
decorative  art,  a portable  basin  of  ornamental 
form  in  pottery  or  porcelain, 


mous  crusta 
ceans,  formed 
for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  ge- 
nus Cyamus, 
the  species  of 
which  are  par- 
asitic chiefly 
on  whales,  and 
are  known  as 
whale-lice. 

Cyamus  (sl'a- 
mus),  n.  [NL., 
( Gr.  kvauoq,  a 
bean.]  The 
typical  and 
only  genus 


Whale-louse  ( Cyamus  ceti). 

natural  size. ) 


( Line  shows 


Cuvette  (def.  a). 
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contents  are  poured  upon  the  casting-table.  E.  II.  Knight. 
3.  In  fort.,  a trench  dug  in  the  middle  of  a large 
dry  ditch ; a cunette. 

Cuvieria  (ku-vi-e'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Georges  Cu- 
vier, the  celebrated  French  naturalist.]  1.  A 
genus  of  holothurians,  having  scales  on  the  dor- 
sal integument. — 2.  A genus  of  thecosomatous 
pteropods,  resembling  Styliola,  but  having  the 
hinder  part  of  the  shell  partitioned,  the  fore 
part  swollen  and  subcylindric.  C.  columella  is 
an  example.  Synonymous  with  Cleodora.  Also 
Cuviera.  Bang,  1827.— 3.  A genus  of  acalephs. 
Peron  and  Lesueur , 1807. — 4.  A genus  of  crus- 
taceans. Desmarest,  1825. 

Cuvierian  (ku-vi-e'w-an),  a.  [<  Cuvier  + -ian.] 
In  nat.  hist.,  relating  or  pertaining  to  or  named 
after  Georges  Cuvier  (1769-1832),  or  his  system 
of  classification. 

pie  three  Cuvierian  subkingdoms  of  the  Radiata,  Arti- 
culata,  and  Mollusca.  Dawson , Origin  of  World,  p.  213. 

Cuvierian  organs,  ill  echinoderms,  appendages  of  the 
cloaca,  simple  or  branched,  which  secrete  a viscid  sub- 
stance and  are  Bhot  out  when  the  animal  is  irritated. 

Cuvieridae  (ku-vi-er'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cuvie- 
1.  A family  of  echinoderms. — 2. 
A family  of  thecosomatous  pteropods,  typified 
by  the  genus  Cuvieria : generally  referred  to  the 
family  Hyalmdce  or  Cavolinidce. 
cuvy  (ku'vi),  n. ; pi.  cuvies  (-viz).  A kind  of 
seaweed,  the  deviFs-apron,  Laminaria  diqitata. 
[Orkney.] 
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an  element  or  a compound  radicle  capable  of 
acting  as  an  element.  Potassium  cyanide  is  the  most 
important.  It  is  a crystalline  solid,  permanent  in  dry  air, 
but  decomposed  in  moist  air,  giving  off  an  odor  of  prussic 
or  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  has  a bitter  taste,  and  is  extreme- 
ly poisonous.  It  is  extensively  used  in  photography,  elec- 
tro-metallurgy, and  as  a laboratory  reagent. — Cyanide 
^.powder,  a S5ilt  of  potassium,  much  used  in  electroplating, 
cyanine  (sl'a-nin),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kvavog,  dark-blue, 
+ -me2.]  The  blue  coloring  matter  of  certain 
flowers,  as  the  corn-flower,  violet,  and  species 
of  iris — Cyanine  blue.  See  blue. 
cyanite  (si'a-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  uvavo dark-blue,  4- 
-ife2.]  A silicate  of  aluminium,  occurring  in 
bladed  to  fibrous  crystalline  aggregates  and  in 
triclinic  crystals.  Its  prevailing  color  is  blue,  whence 
its  name,  but  varyingfrom  a fine  Prussian  blue  to  sky-blue 
or  bluish-white ; also  green  or  gray.  It  has  the  same  com- 
position  as  andalusite  and  fibrolite.  Also  kyanite  and 
disthene.  See  cut  under  bladed. 

Cyanocephalus  (sFa-no-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kvavog,  dark-blue,  4-  Kcfa/ir/,  head.]  A nota- 
ble genus  of  corvine  birds  of  America,  having 
a short  square  tail,  long  pointed  wings,  a pecu- 
liarly shaped  bill,  and  naked  nostrils,  it  contains 
but  one  species,  the  blue  crow  of  North  America,  C.  wiedi, 
better  known  as  Gymnocitta  cyanocephala,  or  Cyanocorax 
cassini ; also  called  blue-headed  jay  and  piilon  jay.  It 
represents  a type  intermediate  between  crows  and  jays. 

The  bird  is  abundant  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 

rvan-hlnp  ™ r/ n / , , West,  especially  where  the  piilon  pine  grows. 

Kvav°c>  dar,k-  cyanochroia  (s^a-no-kro'ya),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ue'\  A greenish-blue  color ; the  daw?,  dark-blue,"  + ' rpoia,  color.!  In  iathol 
or  of  suchTieht  ^ ctrum  from  .505  to  .487  micron,  a blue  or  livid  color:  same  as  cyanosis F 
Cyanea  (si-a/ne-a’)  n TNT  cyanochroic  (sI//a-no-kr6/ik),  a.  [<  cyanochroia 

darkddue  • see"  cmn'eouo  1 ' Tb^'+f  L'  r',!/aneus’  Of  a bluish  color;  affected  with  cyano- 

Dme-  see  cyaneous.]  The  typical  genus  chroia;  cyanosed. 

of  the  family  Cya-  cyanochrous  (si-a-nok'rus),  a.  [<  cyanochroia 
netaw.  The  tentacles  + -ous.]  Same  as  ct/anochroic. 
the  thick  lobed  disk ! Cyanocitta  (sria-no-sit'a), » [NL.  (Strickland, 
and  there  are  8 radial  1*45),  < Gr.  Kvavog,  dark-blue,  + Kirra,  Attic 
and  as  many  mtermedi-  form  of  Ktaaa,  a chattering  bird,  the  iav,  or,  ac- 
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laimodipodons  crustaceans  of  the  family  Cy- 
amidee;  the  whale-lice.  Cyamus  ce  ti  has  a broad 
flat  body  with  a rudimentary  abdomen. 

_ r , cyan  (si'an),  n.  Same  as  cyanogen. 

etc.,  especially  one  of  the  flat-  Cyanaea,  n.  [NL.]  See  Cyanea, 
bottomed  vessels  commonly  sold  cyanamide  (si-an'a-mid  or  -mid),  n.  [<  cyan- 
with  an  aiguifere  or  water-pot : (2.<7cn)  + amide.]  A white  crystalline  body 
frequent  in  faience  of  the  eigh-  (ON.NH2)  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
teenth  century.— 2.  In  glass-  on  cyanogen  chlorid. 

manuf.,  a basin  for  receiving  the  cyanate  (si'a-nat),  n.  [<  cyan(ic ) + -ate L]  A 
melted  glass  after  refining,  and  s;i  *-  of_ cyanic  acid 
decanting  it  on  the  table  to  be 
rolled  into  a plate.  In  casting,  the  cuvette  is  lifted 
by  means  of  gripping-tongs,  chains,  and  a crane,  and  the 
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Cyanea  arctica. 


ate  gastric  pouches, 
breaking  up  into  small 
ramifications  near  the 
ends  of  the  marginal 
lobes.  C.  arctica  is  the 
common  large  red  jelly- 
fish of  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  attain- 
ing a diameter  of  a foot 
or  more.  It  is  capable 
of  stinging  severely. 
Also  Cyancea. 

cyanean  (sl-a'ne- 
an),  a.  [<  L.  cya- 
n eus,  dark-blue  (see 
cyaneous),  + -an.] 
Of  an  azure  color; 
cerulean.  Pennant. 

Cyanecula  (sl-a- 
nek'u-lii),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  icvaveog,  dark- 
blue,  + L.  dim. 
-cula.]  A genus  of 


1 WllUj  U. 

cording  to  others,  the  magpie.]  A genus  of 
American  jays,  of  which  blue  is  the  chief  color. 
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sylviine  birds  related  to  the  redstarts  ( Eryfha - 
cus~),  containing  the  bluethroats,  as  C.  suetica  of 


Blue  Jay  ( Cyanocitta  cristata). 


Cyanocitta 
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The  term  is  used  with  great  latitude  by  different  writers,  cyanurate  (si  - a - nu  ' rat),  n.  [<  cyanur{ic) 
sometimes  covering  all  the  American  blue  jays,  and  some-  f f 1 -1  salt  of  cyanuric  acid, 
times  restricted  to  one  or  another  group  of  the  same,  ex-  'rL  . ,- 

changing  places  with  Cyanocorax,  Cyanoyarrulus,  Cyano-  CyanUTGt^  (si-JUl  u-ret),  c-  cyan(ogen ) 


lyca , Cyanurus,  etc.  Its  type  is  the  common  crested  blue  -uret.)  A basic  Compound  of  cyanogen  and 
jay  of  the  United  States,  C.  cristata.  C.  stelleri  is  Steller’s  some  other  element  or  compound ; a cyanide, 
jay  of  western  North  America,  which  runs  into  several  lo-  Qy^nuxic  (si-a-nu' rik),  a.  [<  cyan(ogen)  + 


cal  races. 

Cyanocorax  (si-a-nok'o-raks),  n.  [NL.  (Boie, 
1826),  < Gr.  dark-blue,  + nopal-,  raven, 

crow.]  A genus  of  American  blue  jays.  See 
Cyanocitta. 

cyanoderma  (sPa-no-der'ina),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kvavo f,  dark-blue,  + deppa,  skin.]  In  pathol. , 
same  as  cyanosis. 

Cyanogarrulus  (sPa-no-gar'Q-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(Bonaparte,  1850),  < Gr.  svavog,  dark-blue,  + L. 
garrulus,  chattering.]  A genus  of  American 
blue  jays.  See  Cyanocitta. 


cyathus 

constitute  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant families  of  this  group  of  corals.  The  corailum 
is  simple  or  compound,  with  more  or  less  interrupted  septa 
which  do  not  form  complete  laminse  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  visceral  chamber,  and  the  loculi  are  more  or  less 
interrupted  by  dissepiments.  Tabula;  are  always  present. 
The  genera  are  numerous,  and  all  Paleozoic.  The  family 
is  divided  by  Edwards  and  Haime  into  two  subfamilies, 
Cyathophyllime  and  Zaphrentiiue. 


uric.']  In  chem used  only  of  an  acid  (C3H3N3 
03),  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
solid  cyanogen  chlorid  by  water,  of  the  soluble  Cy  athophyllin as  (sPa-tho-fi-li'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 


cyanates  by  dilute  acids,  of  urea  by  heat,  of 
uric  acid  by  destructive  distillation,  etc.  it  is 
colorless,  inodorous,  and  has  a slight  taste.  It  is  a tri- 
basic  acid,  and  its  salts  are  termed  cyanurates. 

Cyanurus  (si-a-nu'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1831),  < Gr.  Kii'avoc,  dark-blue,  + ovpd,  tail.]  A 
genus  of  American  blue  jays.  The  common 
crested  blue  jay  is  often  called  C.  cristatus.  See 
Cyanocitta.  Also  Cyanura. 


cyanogen  (si-an'o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  uvavog,  dark-  cyar  (si'ar),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nvap,  a hole.]  The 
blue,  + -yevyg,  producing:  see  -gen.]  Chemical  internafauditory  meatus. 


symbol  Cy.  A compound  radical,  CN,  com- 
posed of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  car- 
bon.  Thi8  radical  cannot  exist  free,  but  the  double  radi- 
cal (C2N2)  exists  as  a gas  called  dicyanogen.  It  is  a gas 
of  a strong  and  peculiar  odor,  resembling  that  of  crushed 
peach-leaves,  and  burning  with  a rich  purple  flame.  . Un- 
der a pressure  of  between  three  and  four  atmospheres  it  be- 
comes a limpid  liquid ; and  it  is  highly  poisonous  and  ir- 
respirable.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  dry  mercury  cyanide. 
It  unites  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  most  other  non-me- 
tallic  elements,  and  also  with  the  metals,  forming  cyanides. 
In  combination  with  iron  it  forms  pigments  of  a dark- 
blue  color,  variously  called  Prussian  blue,  Chinese  blue^ 
Berlin  blue,  and  Turnbull's  blue.  Also  cyan. 

cyanometer  (sl-a-nom'e-tSr),  n.  [<  Gr.  uvavog , 


Cyathaxonia  (sl^a-thak-so'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  niiadog,  a cup,  4-  a£w>3  an  axle,  axis.]  The 
typical  genus  of  fossil  corals  of  the  family 
Cyathaxoniidse . Michelint  1846. 

Cyathaxoniidae  (si-a-thak-so-ni'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cyathaxonia  + - idee .]  A family  of 
Tetracorallina , having  a simple  obconical  co- 
rallum, well-developed  septa,  and  open  inter- 
septal  spaces.  It  ranges  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Car- 
boniferous formation.  The  corallum  has  a deep  calice, 
exhibiting  the  tetramerous  arrangement  in  the  well- 
developed  septa  with  open  loculi  lacking  dissepiments  or 
tabula;. 


< Cyathophyllum  4-  - ince .]  The  typical  subfam- 
ily of  cup-corals  of  the  family  Cyathophyllidce. 
cyathophylline  (sLa-tlio-fil'in),  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  CyathophylUnce  or  Cya  thophyllidos. 
cyathophylloid  (sFa-tho-fil'oid),  a.  [<  Cya- 
thophyllum 4-  -oidL]  Resembling  the  Cyatho- 
phyllidce. 

Corals  ( cyathophylloid  forms,  with  Favosites,  Syringo- 
pora,  &c.),  abound,  especially  in  the  Corniferous  Lime- 
stone. Geikie,  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  345. 

Cyathophyllum  (sF'a-tho-fil'um),  ».  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  svaBog,  a cup,  + tyuKko v — L.  folium,  a leaf.] 
The  typical  genus  of  fossil  cup-corals,  of  the 
family  Cyathopliyllidce.  Goldfuss. 
cyathozooid  (sPa-tho-zo'oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  nvadog, 
a cup,  + C<,)ot«S//c,  like  an  animal:  see  zooid. ] 
In  ascidians,  an  abortive  first  stage  of  the  em- 


dark-blue,  + uerpov, ameasure.]  A meteorologi-  „ ,, „ rvr  / „ 

cal  instrument  contrived  bv  Saussnre  for  esti-  Cyathea  (si-ath  e-a),  [NL  < Gr.  Kvado g a 


cal  instrument  contrived  by  Saussure  for  esti- 
mating or  measuring  degrees  of  blueness,  as  in 
the  sky.  Itconsistsofabandof  pasteboard  divided  into 
fifty-one  numbered  compartments,  each  of  which  is  painted 
of  a different  shade  of  blue,  beginning  at  one  end  with  the 
deepest  shade,  formed  by  a mixture  of  black,  and  ending 
with  the  faintest,  formed  by  a mixture  of  white.  The  hue 
of  the  object  is  measured  by  its  correspondence  with  one 
of  these  shades. 

cyanometry  (si-a-nom'e-tri),  n.  [As  cyanome- 
ter + -y.)  The  measurement  of  intensity  of 
blue  light,  especially  of  the  blue  of  the  sky:  as, 

“ cyanometry  and  polarization  of  sky-light,” 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  481. 
cyanopathy  (si-a-nop'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  uvavog, 
dark-blue,  + 7r dtiog,  suffering.]  Same  as  cyanosis. 
Cyanophyceae  (sPa-no-fis'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  uvavog,  dark-blue,  + tphnog,  seaweed:  see  Fu- 
efts.]  A name  frequently  used  for  Cryptophycece.  cyathi,  n. 
cyanophyl,  cyanophyll  (si-an'o-fil),  n.  [<  Gr.  cyathia, « 


cup,  < Kvhiv,  kvelv,  contain.]  A geuus  of  arbo- 
rescent ferns,  family  Cyatheacese.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  having  the  sporeB,  which  are  borne  on  the  back 
of  the  frond,  inclosed  in  a globular  indusium.  There 
are  many  species  scattered  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
world.  Some  have  short  stems,  but  in  others  they  reach 
a height  of  40  or  50  feet.  The  stems  are  crowned  with  a 
beautiful  head  of  large  fronds.  C.  medullaru,  a fine  bi- 
pinnated  or  tripinnated  species  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Pacific  islands,  and  known  in  gardens  as  a noble  tree-fern 
of  comparatively  hardy  character,  furnishes  in  its  native 
country  a common  article  of  food.  The  part  eaten  is  the 
soft,  pulpy,  medullary  substance  which  occupies  the  cen- 
ter of  the  trunk,  and  which  lias  some  resemblance  to  sago. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  decora- 
tive purposes. 

cyatheaceous  (si-ath-e-a'shius),  a.  [<  Cyathea 
+ -aceous.)  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  ferns 
of  the  genus  Cyathea. 

Plural  of  cyathus. 

Plural  of  cyatliium. 


uvavog,  dark-blue,  + <fvX/jyv  - - L.  folium,  leaf,  cyathiform  (si'a-thi-form),  a.  [=  F.  cyathi- 


Cf . chlorophyl.)  A name  given  by  Fremy  to  a 
blue  substance  developed  in  the  analysis  of 
ehlorophyl.  See  chlorophyl. 
cyanose  (si'a-nos),  n.  [<  Gr.  uvavog,  dark-blue.] 
Same  as  cyanosite. 

cyanosed  (si'a-nozd),  a.  [<  cyanosis  + -«/-.] 
In  pathol.,  exhibiting  cyanosis ; of  a bluish  col- 
or from  defect  of  circulation, 
cyanosis  (si-a-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  uvavog, 
dark-blue,  + -osis.]  In  pathol.,  a blue  or  more 
or  less  livid  color  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
due  to  imperfect  circulation  and  oxygenation  of 
the  blood;  the  blue  jaundice  of  the  ancients. 
In  its  worst  form  it  is  due  to  a congenital  malformation  of 
the  heart,  in  which  the  foramen  between  the  right  and  left 
auricles  remains  open  after  birth  instead  of  closing  up. 
Also  cyanopathy,  cyanoderma , cyanochroia,  blue-disease. 
cyanosite  (si-an'6-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  uvavog,  dark- 


forme,  < L.  cyathus  (see  cyathus),  a ladle,  a 
cup,  + forma,  shape.]  In  the 
form  of  a cup  or  drinking-glass 
a little  widened  at  the  top.  in  bot. , 
applied  to  cup-shaped  organs,  as  to  the 
circular  crown  of  the  flower  of  Narcis- 
sus ; also  to  cup-shaped  organs  in  lower 
cryptogams.  In  entom.,  applied  to  joints 
of  the  antennfe,  etc.,  when  they  are 
more  or  less  obconical,  and  hollowed  at 
the  ends. 

Flower  of  Nar • cyathium  (sl-ath'i-um),  n.;  pi. 
with crathi-  cyathia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  niathr, 

a cup.]  In  hot.,  a name  occa-  cyathus  (si  a-thus), 
sionally  given  to  the  peculiar  monoecious  in- 
florescence of  Euphorbia,  consisting  of  a cup- 
like involucre  inclosing  several  naked  male 
flowers,  each  consisting  of  a single  stamen, 
and  a single  naked  pistillate  flower. 


Fetal  Pyrosoma  gigantcurn,  a Compound  Ascidian,  highly 
magnified. 

Fig.  i.  The  blastoderm  divided  into  five  segments,  I,  II,  III.  IV,  V. 
of  which  the  cyathozooid,  I,  is  the  largest ; 2,  3,  4,  5,  constrictions 
separating  the  other  ascidiozodids.  Fig.  2.  Fetus  with  the  ascidio- 
zooids  If,  V half  encircling  the  base  of  the  cyathozooid,  I ; B, 
mouth  of  the  cyathozooid.  Fig.  3.  Fetus  more  advanced,  the  re- 
mains of  the  cyathozooid,  I,  and  ovisac  hidden  by  the  circle  of  ascidio- 
zodids  II,  III,  IV.  In  figs.  2 and  3:  a,  test;  cells  of  the  em- 
bryonic test ; e,  oral  apertures ; t,  endostyle ; as,  celeoblast  ; r 4,  sto- 
lons ; s,  ovisac  ; z,  a ganglion. 

bryo  of  certain  compound  ascidians,  as  of 
those  of  the  genus  Pyrosoma , serving  only  to 
found  a colony  by  gemmation.  See  the  extract. 

The  result  [of  the  process  of  yelk-division]  is  the  for- 
mation of  an  elongated  flattened  blastoderm,  which  oc- 
cupies one  pole  of  the  egg,  and  is  converted  into  what 
I termed  the  cyathozooid,  which  . . . a sort  of  rudi- 
mentary ascidian.  From  this,  a prolongation  or  stolon  is 
given  off,  which  becomes  divided  by  lateral  constrictions 
into  four  portions,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a complete 
ascidiozooid.  As  these  increase  in  size,  they  coil  them- 
selves round  the  cyathozooid,  with  their  oral  openings 
outwards  and  their  cloacal  openings  inwards,  and  thus 
lay  the  foundation  of  a new  ascidiarium.  The  cyatho- 
zooid eventually  disappears,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by 
the  central  cloacal  cavity.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  528. 


w v " n. ; pi.  cyathi  (-tin).  [L., 

a cup  or  ladle,  < Gr.  uvatior,  a cup  or  ladle : see 
def.]  1.  In  Gr. 


-!1®’ 'if®2'!  Sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  Cyathocrinidse  (si " a - tho  - krin ' i - de),  n.  pi. 
vitriol.  Also  called  cyanose,  chawanlhite.  -—  - - - ■ • - --  - 

Cyanospiza  (si'a-no-spi'za),  n.  [NL.  (S.  F. 

Baird,  1858),  < Gir.  svavoc,  dark-blue,  + airit^a, 
a bird  of  the  finch  kind,  perhaps  the  chaf- 
finch.] A genus  of  American  finches,  of  small 
size,  with  moderate  hill,  and  blue  or  richly  va- 
riegated coloration:  now  usually  called  Passe- 

It  contains  the  common  indigo-bird  of  the  United  CyathoCTillite  (sl-a-thok'ri-nlt),  71.  [<  NL.  Cya- 
a-..,.  ,n  \ .w  thocrinites, < Gr.  niiadog,  a cup,  + k pivov,  a lily,  + 

-ites.~\  A crinoid  of  the  family  Cyathocrinidre. 
CyathocrinUS  (sl-a-thok'ri-nus),  n.  [NL.,  ori- 
ginally Cyathocririites : see  cyathocrinite.']  A 
genus  of  fossil  crinoids  or  encrinites,  ranging 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian,  sometimes 
made  type  of  a family  Cyathoerinidce. 


[NL.,  < Cyathocrinus  + -ida;.]  A family  of 
crinoids,  exemplified  by  the  genus  Cyathocrinus. 
It  embraces  fistulatous  crinoids  with  a dicyclic  base,  glo- 
bose calyx,  radials  with  horseshoe-like  lateral  facets,  sup- 
porting at  least  two  brachials,  but  frequently  several  more, 
and  the  arms  have  no  true  pinnules,  but  branches  in  regu- 
lar succession  to  their  tips.  The  species  lived  in  the 
Paleozoic  seas. 


States  ( C . cyanea),  the  lazuli  finch  ( C . amoena),  the  non- 
pareil, incomparable,  or  pape  (C.  ciris),  etc.  See  cut  un- 
der indiqo-bird. 

cyanotic  (sl-a-not'ik),  a.  [<  cyanosis:  see 
-otic.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  cyanosis ; 
affected  with  cyanosis. 

Cyanotis  (si-a-no'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1837),  < Gr.  Kvavog,  dark-blue,  + oif  (u r-)  = E, 
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ear.]  A genus  of  South  American  clamatorial  cyathoid  (si'a-thoid),  a.  [<  Gr.  uvadoc,  a cup, 


flycatchers,  of  the  family  Tyrannidte,  the  only 
species  of  which  is  C.  rubrigastra,  of  Chili, 
cyanotrichite  (si-a-not'ri-kit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kmvoc, 
uark-hlue,  + bpif  lrpix-),  hair,  + -ite2.]  A hy- 
drous sulphate  of  copper  and  aluminium,  oc- 
curring in  velvety  druses  of  a bright-blue 
color.  Also  called  lettsomite. 
cyanotype  (si-an' 0-tip),  n.  [<  cyan(ide)  + 
type.)  A photographic  picture  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a cyanide. 


+ cMoc,  form.]  Cup-shaped;  cyathiform. 
cyatholith  (si-ath'o-lith),  n.  r<  Gr.  svaffos,  a 
cup,  + /U0of,  stone.]  A form  of  coccolith. 

When  viewed  sideways  or  obliquely,  however,  the  cy - 
atholiths  are  found  to  have  a form  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a shirt-stud.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  § 409. 

Cyathophyllidas (sPa-tho-fil'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Cyathophyllum  + -idee.)  A family  of  Paleo- 
zoic corals,  of  the  group  Tetracoralla : the 
species  are  often  known  as  cup-corals,  and 


antiq.,  a form  of 
vase  with  a long 
handle,  used  es- 
pecially for  dip- 
ping, as  for  tak- 
ing wine  from 
the  crater  to 
pour  into  the 
oinochoe  or  di- 
rectly into  the 
cup.  It  was  of- 
ten made  in  the 
form  of  a ladle. 

— 2.  An  ancient 
liquid  measure, 
equivalent  to  tV 
of  a xestes,  or  k of  a cotyle.  It  is  usually  taken 
as  4.56  cubic  centimeters.  As  a weight,  it  was  1J  ounces, 
but  is  often  taken  loosely  as  1 ounce. 

3.  In  bot. , a name  sometimes  given  to  a small  con- 
ical or  cup-shaped  organ  or  cavity,  as  one  of  the 
receptacles  on  the 
frond  of  Marchantia. 
4.  [cap.)  A genus 
of  fungi  belonging 
to  the  Nidnlariacei. 
The  peridium  is  at  first 
Cyathus  striatus.  closed  by  a veil,  then 

widely  open,  like  an  in- 
verted bell.  It  contains  from  10  to  18  disk-shaped  con- 
ceptacles,  which  are  attached  beneath  to  the  walls  of  the 
peridium  by  peduncles. 


Black-figured  Cyathus. 


^ Cybele 

Oybele  (sib'e-le),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  KvfiiXy,  also  writ- 
ten K vpjjfiri,  L.  Cybebe.~\  1.  In  classical  myth., 
an  earth-goddess,  of  Phrygian  and  Cretan  ori- 
gin, but  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Rhea, 
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large  cones,  but  immediate  fecundation  is  by  mo- 
tile spermatoz-oids.  (See  Cycadacese.)  The  seeds  of 
several  species  are  made  into  flour  for  bread,  and  the 
pith  of  the  trunk  yields  a coarse  sago,  whence  the  com- 


Cybele  and  Attis. — Roman  relief,  3d  century  A.  D. 

Earth,  wife  of  Cronus  or  Saturn,  and  mother 
of  Zeus  or  Jupiter — hence  called  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  or  the  Great  Mother,  in  art,  Cybele 
usually  wears  the  mural  crown  and  a veil,  and  is  seated  on 
a throne  with  her  sacred  lions  at  her  feet. 

2.  [NL.]  In  zodl.,  a genus  of  trilobites.  Loven . 
1845.  ’ 

Cybium  (sib'i-um),  n.  [ N L . , < L.  cybium,  a 
tiinny-fish,  a dish  made  of  tunny-fish  salted  in 
pieces,  < Gr.  uvfiurv,  the  flesh  of  the  tunny  salted 
in  (square)  pieces  (<  Kvfiog,  a cube,  a piece  of 
salt  fish) ; of.  nvfieiag,  a kind  of  tunny.]  A ge- 
nus of  fishes,  of  the  family  Scombridai.  A num- 
ber of  species  are  natives  of  the  seas  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  some  are  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  One  species, 
i,C.  commersoni,  is  used  in  a dried  as  well  as  in  a fresh  state. 

§fcad  (si'kad),  n.  One  of  the  Cycadacece. 
ycadaceae  (sik-a-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [<  Cycas 


Cycas  circinalis. 

(From  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne’s  " Traite  general  de  Botanique.”) 

moil  but  incorrect  name  of  sago-palm.  The  species  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  hothouses  are  C.  revoluta,  from 
China  and  J apan,  and  G.  circinalis,  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
seeds  of  the  latter  are  known  as  madu-nuts. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A plant  of  the  genus  Cycas. 


^verype<^l‘ar  family  of  Cyclila,  cychlid,  etc.  See  Cichla,  etc, 

S“ES  »em£^yth?S0^  ?Cla'S 

appe^rfnce^Vh  Semb!e  PrT  “ g6neral  ™lve  aolLta,  ilkitgname  froT  theTenns 
!?ep sC^rr'Jyirch'eTis^^ted b^STai  : n°7 ,^iled  Sph^Ud^n^l 

bud,  and  bears  a crown  of  large  pinnate  leaves,  which  are  v'yCiameil  (Slk  la-men),  n.  [iNL.,  < Gr.  KVK?ia - 

circinate  in  vernation.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  the  UtvoQ,  also  Kvnhauic.  cvelamen.  n.rmnv  < Kvif/nr  o. 
male  flowers  in  terminal  cones  formed  of  scales  bearing 
numerous  one-celled  anthers  on  the  dorsal  surface.  The 
seeds  are  borne  on  the  margins  of  altered  leaves  in  the 


genus  Cycas,  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  peltate  scales 
of  a cone  in  the  other  genera.  It  has  recently  been  dis- 


Cycadacea-:  Encephalartos. 


covered  that  in  the  genera  Cycas  and  Zamia  the  imme- 
aiate  act  of  fecundation  is  brought  about  by  motile  sper- 
matozoids,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Pteridophyta  and  other 
lower  plants,  _ although  the  first  development  from  the 
pollen  germ  is  a pollen-tube,  as  in  the  case  of  phanero- 
gamic plants.  The  relationship  to  the  Pteridophyta  on 
the  one  side  and  to  the  phanerogams  on  the  other  is  thus 
clearly  shown.  The  spermatozoids  are  very  large  and 
those  of  Zamia  are  the  largest  known  in  any  plant  or 
animal.  The  wood  is  without  resin,  and  the  pith  large. 
The  plants  of  this  family  inhabit  India,  Australia,  the 
uPeA°J  Good  H°Pe»  and  tropical  America.  There  are 
about  80  species,  in  9 genera,  of  which  the  chief  are 
Cyca«,  Zamia,  Macrozamia,  Encephalartos,  and  Dion. 
The  farinaceous  pith  of  various  species  is  used  for  food, 
and  they  are  frequently  cultivated  in  hothouses  for  orna- 
ment or  because  of  their  curious  habit.  The  Cycadacese 

*55 wu  l?  . vari°U8  geological  formations,  beginning 
0 Permian.  They  are  exceedingly  abundant  in 
the  Mesozoic,  and  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  that 
series.  **"  lL  - • 


ytyog,  also  svic^aplg,  cyclamen,  appar.  < KmAog,  a 
circle,  referring,  it  is  said,  to  the  corm  or  bulb- 
like root.]  1.  A small  genus  of  bulbous  primu- 
laceous  plants,  natives  of  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  They  are  low  herba  with  very  hand- 
some  flowers,  and  are  favorite  greenhouse-plants.  The 
fleshy  tubers,  though  acrid,  are  greedily  sought  after  by 
swine ; hence  the  vulgar  name  sowbread. 

2.  [(.  c.]  A plant  of  the  genus  Cyclamen. 

Those  wayside  shrines  of  sunny  Italy  where  . . . gilly- 
flower and  cyclamen  are  renewed  with  every  morning. 

^ H.  B.  Stowe , Agnes  of  Sorrento,  i. 

cyclamin  (sik'la-min),  n.  [<  Cyclam(rm)  + -is 2.] 
A vegetable  principle  found  in  the  root  of  spe- 
cies of  Cyclamen.  It  is  white,  amorphous,  or 
in  minute  crystals,  and  has  a bitter,  acrid  taste, 
cyclamon  (sik'la-mon),  n.  [<  Cyclam(en)  + 
-on.]  In  ceram.,  a purplish-red  tint  of  modern 
introduction. 

Cyclanthus  (sik-lan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  id,- 
slog,  a circle,  + 
avdog,  a flower.] 

A small  ge- 
nus of  palm-like 
plants,  type  of  the 
family  Cyclaniha- 
ccse,  which  is 
allied  to  the 
Pandanaccas  and 
includes  five 
other  genera.  The 
forty-four  species  in- 
habit tropical  Ameri- 
ca. They  have  fan- 
shaped leaves,  and 

unisexual  flowers  ar-  T . „ „ 

ranged  in  spiral  bands  Inflorescence  °*  Cyclanthus 

around  the  spadix.  W*r»t„s. 


classed 'together'as  ““^“‘“ageTf  CyclarMs  (sik'la-ris), » [NL.  (Swainson,  1824); 
cycads.  See  Pterophyllum,  Zamites , Otozamites,  Ptero • aAso  wrRten  Cyclans,  Cychlans,  more  correctly 
samites.  Cyclorhis,  and  strictly  Cyclorrhis;  < Gr.  svKAog, 

a circle,  + pig,  nose.]  A genus  of  American 


cvcadaceous  (sik-a-da'shius),  a.  In  but.,  be- 
longing to  or  resembling  the  family  Cycadacese. 
cycadiform  (si-kad'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Cycas 
( Cycad -)  + L.  forma,  shape.]  Resembling  in 
form  the  cycads. 

Cycas  (si'kas),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  *KVKac,  a spu- 
rious form  of  Gr.  k6l^,  the  doom-palm.]  1.  A 
genus  of  tropical  trees  of  the  family  Cyca- 
dacese, chiefly  natives  of  Asia,  Polynesia,  and 


oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Vireonidce, 
or  greenlets,  with  rounded  nostrils,  c.  guianensis 
is  an  example.  There  are  some  10  species,  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  Paraguay. 

cyclarthrodial  (sik-lar-thro'di-al),  a.  [<  Gr. 
idiiifog,  a circle,  + apdpudia,  a particular  kind 
of  articulation,  < apBpudyg,  articulated:  see  ar- 
throdia.’] Having  the  character  of  a rotatory 

- - _ , j — diarthrosis  or  lateral  ginglymus ; of  or  pertain- 

Australia.  They  have  simple  stems,  bearing  ing  to  a cyclarthrosis : as,  cyclarthrodial  artieu- 
a crown  of  pinnate  leaves  with  narrow  lation ; cyclarthrodial  movement, 
leaflets.  The  pollen  ii  contained  in  valvate  anthers  Cyclarthrosis  (sik-lar-thro'sis),  >1.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

surface  of  scales,  which  are  united  into  KVKAog,  a circle,  + apdpuatg,  articulation.]  In 


on  the  under  i 


cycle 

anat.,  a circular  or  rotatory  articulation,  as 
that  by  means  of  which  the  head  of  the  radius 
turns  on  the  ulna,  and  the  atlas  rolls  on  the 
pivot  of  the  axis.  In  the  former  case  a circle  repre- 
sented by  the  head  of  the  hone  turns  through  nearly  180° 
upon  its  own  center,  a segment  of  its  circumference  glid- 
ing in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  In  the  atlo- 
axoid  cyclarthrosis  a ring  swings  back  and  forth  upon  a 
pivot  at  one  point  inside  the  circumference.  Also  called 
rotatory  diarthrosis  and  lateral  ginglymus. 
cyclas  (sik'las),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  KvtcMg,  prop,  adj., 
round  (sc.  icdyg,  garment),  < uvitlog,  round.  Cf. 
ciclaton.]  1.  An  upper  tunic  of  ornamental 
character  worn  by  women  under  the  Roman 
empire,  and  assumed  by  some  emperors  con- 
sidered effeminate,  as  Caligula.  It  was  made  of  fine 
material,  and  had  its  name  from  the  border  embroidered 
in  purple  and  gold  which  surrounded  it  at  the  bottom. 

2.  An  outer  garment  similar  to  the  surcoat,  ap- 
parently circular  in  form,  worn  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  especially  by  women.  When  worn 
by  knights  over  their  armor,  it  was  longer  behind  than  be- 
fore, and  not  very  close-fltting ; in  this  use  it  preceded  the 
jupon. 

This  . . . cyclas  was  in  fashion  . . . only  in  the  early 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  effigies  . . . with 
it  arc  far  from  numerous. 

Bloxam,  Archseol.  Jour.,  XXXV.  250. 

3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  mollusks 
of  the  family  Cycladidce,  or  Sphceriidce,  having 
the  shell  equivalve,  thin,  ventricose,  with  exter- 
nal ligament  and  thick  horny  epidermis.  The 
species  are  numerous  in  fresh  water.  Also 

^called  Sphcerium. 

cycle1  (si'kl),  n.  [=  F.  cycle  = Sp.  It.  ciclo  = Pg. 
cyclo,  < LL.  cyclus,  (.  Gr.  kvkK og,  a ring,  circle, 
wheel,  disk,  orb,  orbit,  revolution,  period  of 
time,  collection  of  poems,  etc.,  prob.  eontr. 
from *  *KFeit%og  = AS.  liweogl,  contr.  hwedl  (>  E. 
wheel,  q.  v.),  = Skt.  chakra,  a wheel,  disk,  cir- 
cle ; prob.  redupl.  from  a root  *kar,  *kal  seen  in 
Gr.  KvVieiv,  roll  (>  ult.  E.  cylinder,  q.  v.).]  1.  An 
imaginary  circle  or  orbit  in  the  heavens. 

The  sphere 

With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o’er, 

Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  84. 
2.  A round  of  years  or  a recurring  period  of 
time  used  as  a larger  unit  in  reckoning  time ; 
especially,  a period  in  which  certain  astronomi- 
cal phenomena  go  through  a series  of  changes 
which  recur  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
next  period. — 3.  Any  long  period  of  years ; an 
age. 

The  cycle  of  a change  sublime 
Still  sweeping  through. 

Whittier,  The  Reformer. 
Things  exist  just  so  long  as  conditions  exist,  whether  that 
be  a moment  or  a cycle. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  1st  aer.,  VI.  ii.  § lo. 

4.  Any  round  of  operations  or  events ; a series 
which  returns  upon  itself ; specifically,  in  phys- 
ics, a series  of  operations  by  which  a substance 
is  finally  brought  back  to  the  initial  state.— 5. 
In  literature,  the  aggregate  of  legendary  or  tradi- 
tional matter  accumulated  round  some  mythical 
or  heroic  event  or  character,  as  the  siege  of  Troy 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition  of  antiquity,  or 
the  Round  Table,  the  Cid,  and  the  Nibelungs 
of  medieval  times,  and  embodied  in  epic  or  nar- 
rative poetry  or  in  romantic  prose  narrative. 

Their  superstition  has  more  of  interior  belief  and  less 
of  ornamental  machinery  than  those  to  which  Amadis  de 
Gaul  and  other  heroes  of  the  later  cycles  of  romance  fur- 
nished a model.  Hallam,  Introd.  Lit.  of  Europe,  I.  ii.  § 57. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  most  popular 
traditional  ballads,  such  as  those  of  the  Arthurian  cycle 
“Hynd  Horn,”  and  others,  were  simply  abridgments  of 
older  metrical  romances.  N.  and.  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  421. 

6.  In  hot. : (a)  In  the  theory  of  spiral  leaf -ar- 
rangement, a complete  turn  of  the  spire  which 
is  assumed  to  exist.  (6)  A closed  circle  or  whorl 
of  leaves. — 7.  In  corals,  a set  of  septa  of  equal 
length.  See  septum. 

The  cycles  are  numbered  according  to  the  lengths  of  the 
septa,  the  longest  being  counted  as  the  first.  In  the  young 
six  equal  septa  constitute  the  first  cycle. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  147. 
8.  As  used  by  the  old  medical  sect  of  Metho- 
dists, an  aggregate  of  curative  means  continued 
during  a certain  number  of  days,  usually  nine. 
Dunglison. — 9.  [Partly  as  an  inclusive  abbre- 
viation of  bicycle  and  tricycle,  but  with  ref.  also 
to  the  orig.  Gr.  kvk'Aoi;,  a wheel.]  A bicycle  or 
tricycle ; a “ wheel.” 

All  the  many  wagons  and  carriages  and  cycles  we  saw. 

J.  and  E.  R.  Pennell,  Canterbury  Pilgrimage. 
Carnot’s  cycle,  the  succession  of  operations  undergone 
by  the  substance  in  the  interior  of  Carnot's  ideal  engine  : 
namely,  the  piston  is  first  forced  down  without  the  escape 
of  any  heat  by  conduction ; next,  heat  is  communicated 
to  the  contents  of  the  cylinder,  and  by  its  expansion  at 
constant  temperature  drives  the  piston  out ; third,  odds 


cycle 

tion  of  heat  is  stopped,  but  the  energy  in  the  substance 
does  work  on  the  piston,  increasing  the  volume  of  the 
substance  but  lowering  its  pressure  and  temperature; 
finally,  heat  is  removed  from  the  contents  of  the 
cylinder,  but  pressure  is  put  on  to  the  piston  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  temperature  unchanged  until  the  body  in  the 
cylinder  is  brought  back  to  its  original  condition  ; or  all 
these  operations  are  reversed.—  Chinese  cycle.  See  sex- 
agenary cycle.— Cycle  of  indiction,  an  arbitrary  period 
of  15  years  used  in  Koman  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
year  a.  d.  313  is  taken  as  the  first  year  of  the  first  cycle. 

— Cycle  of  the  saros,  or  Chaldean  cycle,  a period  of 
very  nearly  6,585  \ days,  in  which  eclipses  recur  nearly  in 
the  same  way.— Hebdomadal  or  heptal  cycle,  a period 
of  seven  days  or  years,  which  was  supposed,  either  in  its 
multiple  or  submultiple,  to  govern  many  phenomena  of 
animal  life.  Dunglison.— Metonic  cycle,  the  lunar-solar 
cycle,  established  by  the  Greek  astronomer  Meton,  the 
first  year  of  the  first  cycle  beginning  432  B.  c.,  June  27. 
It  contained  19  years,  of  which  12  consisted  of  12  luna- 
tions, and  the  other  7— that  is  to  say,  the  3d,  6th,  8th,  11th, 
14th,  16th,  and  19th— consisted  of  13  lunations.  At  the 
end  of  the  cycle  the  sun  was  in  about  the  same  position 
as  at  the  beginning ; in  fact,  19  tropical  years  are  6,939.60 
days,  while  235  lunations  are  6,939.69  days,  so  that  there  is 
a difference  of  only  about  2 hours  between  the  two.  This 
cycle  is  used  in  ecclesiastical  computations  in  determin- 
ing the  date  of  Easter.  .See  golden  number , under  golden. 
—Paschal  cycle,  a period  of  532  years,  after  which  Easter 
falls  on  the  same  day  of  the  year. — Sexagenary  cycle, 
a cycle  of  60  (years,  days,  hours,  etc.)  in  use  throughout 
the  Chinese  empire  and  the  countries  receiving  their 
literature  and  civilization  from  China.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  contrived  by  the  Emperor  Hwang- ti,  2637  b.  c.  Fre- 
quently called  the  Chinese  cycle. — Solar  cycle,  or  cycle 
Of  Sundays,  a period  of  28  years,  after  which  the  days 
of  the  week,  according  to  the  old  style  or  Julian  calen- 
dar, recur  on  the  same  days  of  the  month.—  Sothiac  cy- 
cle or  period,  the  canicular  year,  annus  magnus,  or  an- 
nus vagus , a period  of  1,461  years,  used  in  ancient  Egypt. 

— The  epic  cycle,  in  ancient  Greek  literature,  a series 
of  epics  collected  and  arranged  by  grammarians  of  the 
Alexandrine  period,  so  as  to  present  a continuous  mythic 
history  from  the  marriage  of  the  first  divine  pair,  Uranus 

~ ^ lysseus 

3 Odys- 


1422 

times  inclusive  of  Homer)  who  wrote  on  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  adventures  of  the  heroes 
connected  with  it.  See  cycle,  5. 


Cyclodus 

cyclitis  (si-kli'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvk hyq,  a cir- 
cle, any  circular  body,  + -itis.~\  In  in- 

flammation of  the  ciliary  body. 

The  cyclic  aspect  of  a nation’s  literary  history  has  been  Cydo-.  [NL.,  etc.,  cyclo-,<,  Gr.  kvkXoc,  circle. 


so  frequently  observed  that  any  reference  to  it  involves 
truism.  Stedman,  Viet.  Poets,  p.  238. 


ring : see  cycle .]  An  element  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  meaning  1 circle.’ 

3.  In  anc.  metrics,  delivered  more  rapidly  than  Cyclobranchia  (si-klo-brang'ki-a),  n.  j)l. 

nsnfll.  SO  to  oepnnv  nnl  v tiryioa  „ „• 1 . * I nr  " - 


usual,  so  as  to  occupy  only  three  times  or  morse 
instead  of  four:  used  to  note  certain  dactyls 


< Gr.  KilKAoc,  a circle,"  + Bpa-yxia,  gills.] 
as  Cyclobranchiata. 


[NL., 

Same 


and  anapests.  Thus,  a cyclic  dactyl  is  equiva-  cyclobranchian  (si-klo-brang'ki-an),  n.  [<  Cy- 
~ trociiee>  and  a cyclic  anapest  clobranchia + -an.]  One  of  the  Cyclobranchiata. 


- Cyclic  dyadic.  See  dyadic. — Cyclic  flow- 
er, a flower  in  which  the  parts  are  arranged  in  distinct 
whorls.—  Cyclic  planes  of  a cone  of  the  second  order, 

the  two  planes  through  one  of  the  axes  which  are  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  the  circular  section  of  the  cone.  — Cyclic 
region,  in  geom.,  a region  within  which  a closed  line  can 
be  drawn  in  such  a manner  that  it  cannot  shrink  indefi- 
nitely without  passing  out  of  the  region. 

II.  n.  A cyclic  poem. 

The  whole  multitudinous  people,  divine  and  human,  of 
the  whole  Greek  cyclics , seem  to  me  as  if  sculptured  in  a 
half  relief  upon  the  black  marble  wall  of  their  fate. 

S.  Lanier , The  English  Novel,  p.  88. 

Cyclica  (sik'li-kS),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
cyclicus,  < Gr.  kvkXuco;,  circular:  see  cyclic.']  In 
Latreille’s  system  of  classification,  the  sixth 
family  of  tetramerous  Coleoptcra;  a group  of 
phytophagous  terrestrial  beetles  with  mostly 
rounded  bodies,  whence  the  name,  belonging 
to  the  modern  group  Phytophaga,  and  to  such 
families  as  Cassididce,  Sispidce,  Chrysomelidce, 
etc.  The  Cyclica  were  divided  into  three  tribes, 
Cassidariee,  Chrysomelinee,  and  Galerucitw. 
a. 


— j ,,,  o.iv.  moo  ui.mc  pan,  u i us  iKjiLs&buumui,  vyiiriisornc 

and  Ge  (Heaven  and  Earth),  to  the  death  of  Odysseus  cvclical  fsik'  li-kaL  a on  olio  4-  nil  1 

(Ulysses).  With  the  exception  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys-  C?>CAi  • • 11  a-  L>  cyclic  4r  -al.  J 1. 

’ ’ ■ - 3 Pertaining  to  a cycle ; cyclic. 

Time,  cyclical  time,  was  their  abstraction  of  the  Deity. 


sey,  only  a few  short  passages  from  the  poems  included  in 
this  cycle  have  come  down  to  us. 

cycle1  (si'kl),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  cycled,  ppr. 


_ . system  of  clas- 

sification, an  order  of  gastropodous  mollusks, 
characterized  by  the  circular  disposition  of  the 
gills,  represented  by  the  chitons  and  limpets. 
The  group  as  thus  constituted  is  not  now  gen- 
erally adopted. — 2.  A suborder  of  prosobran- 
ehiate  gastropods,  modified  from  the  original 
group  by  the  exclusion  of  the  chitons  or  poly- 
plaeophorous  mollusks,  and  consisting  only  of 
the  limpets  or  docoglossate  gastropods.  They  are 
prosobranchiate  gastropods  with  flat,  lamellar,  foliaceous 
gills  circularly  disposed  around  the  foot,  under  the  edge 
of  the  mantle ; a lingual  armature  consisting  of  horny 
toothed  plates  (whence  the  name  Docoglossa,  applied  by 
Troschel) ; two  kidneys ; no  external  copulatory  organs’: 
the  foot  large  and  strong,  and  usually  flat  and  broad ; and 
sometimes  a dextral  cervical  gill.  The  functional  gills  are 
not  modified  ctenidia,  the  true  ctenidia  of  limpets  being 
reduced  to  mere  papilla;.  See  Docoglossa,  PateUvbz. 

Also  Cyclobranchia. 

cyclobranchiate  (si-klo-brang'ki-at),  a.  [< 

NL.  cyclobranchiatus,  <"Gr.  kvk'Xoc,  a circle,  + 
ppayxia,  gills.]  Having  a circlet  of  plaited 
gills,  as  a limpet ; specifically,  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Cyclobranchiata. 

cyclocephali,  n.  Plural  of  cyclocephalus. 


cycling. 

cycles. 


[<  cycle 1, }(.]  1.  To  occur  or  recur  in 


It  may  he  that  no  life  is  found, 

Which  only  to  one  engine  bound 
Falls  off,  but  cycles  always  round. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 
2.  [See  cycled,  n.,  9.]  To  ride  or  take  exercise 
on  a bicycle  or  tricycle.  [Recent.] 

It  was  a mistake  to  suppose  that  cycling  was  only  suita- 
ble for  the  young  and  active ; people  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  wheel. 

Nature,  XXXIII.  180. 

The  cycling  excursion  may  be  of  too  extended  a nature. 


, . - cyclocephalic  (si'7kl6-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a-lik),  a. 
o t j . r \ -a  n j • , , o e ge.  ^ cyclocephalus  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 

2.  In  hot. : (a)  Rolled  up  circularly,  as  many  sembling  a cyclocephalus. 
embryos,  (b)  Arranged  m cycles  or  whorls ; cyclocephalus  (si-klo-sef'a-lus),  n. ; pi.  cycloce- 
verticillate . 3 . In  zool.,  recurrent  m succes-  phali  (-11).  [NL.,  < Gr.  kukXoc,  a circle,  + ne<pa'Ai/, 

head.]  1.  In  teratol.,  a monster  whose  eyes  are 
in  contact  or  united  in  one. — 2.  The  head  of 
one  suffering  from  hydrocephalus.  Dunglison. 
Cycloclypeina  (si-klo-klip-e-i'na), n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Cycloclypeus  + -ina 2.  ] A group  of  foramin 


■3.  In  zool.,  recurrent  in  succes- 
sive circles;  serially  circular;  spiral;  whorled. 

We  find  in  the  nautiloid  spire  a tendency  to  pass  into 
the  cyclical  mode  of  growth. 

W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 457. 
Cyclical  relation,  in  logic,  a relation  such  that,  in  pass- 
ing from  a term  to  its  correlate,  and  again  to  the  correlate 
of  that  correlate,  and  so  on,  the  original  term  is  again 
reached.— Cyclical  square  or  cube,  in  dig.,  a square 
or  cube  which  is  congruent  to  its  base,  especially  with  a 


ifers,  typified  by  the  genus  Cycloclypeus.  The  test 
is  complanate  or  lenticular,  having  a disk  of  chamberlets 
disposed  in  concentric  rings  or  acervuline  layers  (with 
more  or  less  lateral  thickening),  double  septa,  and  a sys- 
tem of  interseptal  canals. 


modulus  of  ten. 

Pop.  Sri.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  858.  Cyclidae  (sik'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cyclus,  2,  + n , , _v 

cycle 2t,  n.  A false  spelling  of  sickle.  Fuller . -idcB.']  A family  of  xiphosurous  merostoma-  ^7^°Clypein3e  (si-klo-klip-e-i  ne),  w.pZ.  [NL., 

tous  crustaceans,  represented  by  the  genus  Cu-  ^ cycloclypeus  + -mce. ] A subfamily  of  Num- 
CIUS.  The  body  is  discoid  and  orbicular ; the  abdomen 
has  three  segments  scarcely  differentiated  from  the  cepha- 
lic shield ; and  the  cephalic  limbs  are  nearly  as  in  the  lar- 
*val  stage  of  species  of  Limulus.  It  is  of  Carboniferous  age. 


Cfycleptinae  (sik-lep-ti'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cy- 
cleptus  + -inw.]  A subfamily  of  eatostomoid 
fisbes,  typified  by  the  genus  Cycleptus,  with  a 
long  dorsal  fin,  elongated  body,  and  no  inter- 
parietal fontanel. 

Cycleptus  (si-klep'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nrnXog, 


mulinidw.  See  Cycloclypeina. 

Cycloclypeus  (si-klo-klip'e-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvuXoq,  a circle,  + L.  clypeus,  clupeus,  a shield.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Cycloclypeina. 


cyclide  (si'klid)  n.  [<  P.  cyclide  < Gr.  cydocffilic  J-kiniqil^  Ila^' 

Pirn  o • eon  mini « 1 In  <v/in/i«  i ■ /7..  .L 


kvkaoc,  a cir- 


cle, + KoiXia,  the  belly,  the  intestines,  4-  -ic.] 
Arranged  in  coils;  coiled:  applied  to  the  intes- 
tines of  birds  when  thus  disposed,  in  distinction 
from  orthoceelic. 


Black-horse  ( Cycleptus  trlon^atus). 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

species,  C.  elongatus,  growing  to  a length  of  2£  feet,  com- 
mon in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  popularly  known  as 
the  black-horse,  suckerel,  gourd-mouth,  g our dseed- sucker, 
sucker,  and  Missouri  sucker. 

cycler  (si'kler),  n.  Same  as  cyclist,  2. 
cycli,  n.  Plural  of  cyclus.  1. 
cyclian  (sik'li-an),  a.  [<  L.  cyclus,  a cycle,  + 
- ian .]  Same  as  cyclic. 

The  Cyclian  poets,  who  formed  the  introduction  and 
continuation  to  the  Iliad,  were  therein  as  much  drawn 
upon  as  Homer  himself. 

C.  0.  Muller,  Manual  of  Archaeol.  (trans.),  § 415. 


ciclico  — Pg.  cyclico  = It.  ciclico,  X L7  cyclicus, 
< Gr.  k.vk?mos,  < kvsXoc,  a circle:  see  cycle.]  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  moving  in  a cycle  or  cir- 
cle ; specifically,  governed  by  a regular  law  of 
variation,  according  to  which  the  final  and  ini- 
tial terms  of  the  series  of  changes  or  states  are 
identical. 

All  the  cyclic  heavens  around  me  spun. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 
2.  Connected  with  a literary  cycle : specifical- 
ly applied  to  certain  ancient  Greek  poets  (some- 


the  genera  Mesodinium,  Didinium,  and  TJrocen- 
trum. 

cyclodinean  (si-klo-din'e-an),  a.  [<  Cyclodinea 
+ -an.]  Of  or  pertaining’to  the  Cyclodinea. 


a J.-1  Jr  ' i circle:  see  cycled,  n.]  In  geom.,  the  envelop  of  a 

a cirele,  + Aeurof,  thm,  fine.]  The  typical  and  sphere  touching  three  fixed  spheres, 

only  known  genus  of  Cycleptince.  There  is  but  one  Cyclidinia  (sik-li-din'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  as  Cy- 

clidium  + -in-ia.]  In  Ehrenberg’s  system  

i1?36)’  a family  of  illorieate,  ciliated,  entero-  cyclode  (si'kiad),  n.  [<  Gr.  kIxAoc,  a circle,  + 
r«™?vr  lnfU/°711avj'/-  ^e6\  Cycl°dinea.  o66g,  way,  path.  Invented  by  Silvester,  1868.] 

(si-klid  l-um),  n.  [NL.  (MiiUer,  In  geom.,  the  »th  involute  of  a circle. 

1/86),  < Or.  KVK/.0C,  a circle,  + dim.  -iSmv  ] A Cyclodinea  (si-klo-din'e-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
genus<gholotnchous_  infusorians,  now  ref  erred  umMxfyc,  circular  (see  cycloid),  + -inea.]  In 
to  the  Pleuronemdcc,  inhabiting  both  fresh  and  Stem’s  system  of  classification  (1878),  a fam- 

J ier* as  Sl^ueoma.  This  is  one  of  the  first  ily  of  peritrichous  infusorians,  represented  by 

animalcules  to  appear  in  hay-infusions,  in  which  it  often  nr j.-...- _ j tt  ^ 

swarms  in  countless  numbers.  They  are  extremely  minute, 
requiring  the  higher  powers  of  the  compound  microscope 
for  their  examination. 

Cyelifera  (si-klif'e-rii),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvkXoc, 

circle,  + ferre  = E.  'bear1.]  An  order  of  fishes  Cyclodus  (sl-klo ' dns), 
comprising  ganoids  with  subcircular  or  cycloid 
scales:  same  as  Cycloganoidei. 
cyclifying  (sik'li-fl-ing),  a.  [Ppr.  of  *cyclify, 

< LL.  cyclus,  a cirele,  + -fy.]  In  geom.,  redu- 
cing to  a circular  form.- Cyclifying  line,  the  gen- 
erator  of  a cyclifying  surface.— Cyclifying  plane,  a tan- 
gent plane  to  a cyclifying  surface.—  Cyclifying  surface, 
a developable  surface  in  which  a twisted  curve  lies,  and 
which,  being  developed  into  a plane,  transforms  the  curve 
into  a circle. 

Cyclinea  (si-klin'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Dana,  1852), 

* , I,’  ,7., T”iru''  s \ Gr-  “vicXo £•,  circle,  + -inea.]  A primary  divi- 

cyclic  (sik  lik),  a.  and  n.  [_  F.  cy clique  = Sp.  sion  or  “legion”  of  cyclometopous  crabs,  pro- 
_ ■>..  T - posed  for  the  genus  Acanthocyclus. 

cyclist  (si'klist),  n.  [<  cycled,  n.,  + -ist.]  1.  One 
who  reckons  by  cycles,  or  believes  in  the  cyc- 
lic recurrence  of  certain  classes  of  events; 
specifically,  one  who  believes  in  the  cyclic  char- 
acter of  meteorologie  phenomena,  and  of  po- 
litical and  commercial  crises,  and  endeavors  to 
connect  them  with  the  cyclic  changes  of  the 
sun’s  spots. — 2.  [Partly  as  an  inclusive  abbre- 
viation of  bicyclist  and  tricyclist:  see  cycle1, n.,  9.] 

One  who  rides  a bicycle  or  a tricycle . Also  cycler. 


Skull  of  c 


Member  of  Cyclodus , entire  and 
hemisected. 

A r,  articular  bone  ; BO,  basioccipital ; 
BS,  basisphenoid  ; Co,  columella  ; D,  den- 
tary ; EO,  exoccipital ; EpO,  epiotic ; Fr, 
frontal ; ju,  jugal ; Mx,  maxilla  ; Na,  na- 
sal ; OpO,  opisthotic ; Pa,  parietal ; Pf, 
postfrontal ; PI,  palatine ; Ptnx,  premax- 
illa ; Prf,  prefrontal ; Pro,  prootic ; Pt, 
pterygoid  ; Qu,  quadrate ; Sq,  squamosal ; 
SO,  supraoccipital ; Tr,  transverse  bone  ; 
Vo,  vomer  ; V,  VII,  exits  of  trigeminus  and 
facial  nerves. 


[NL.,  < Gr.  KrK/x)r, 
a cirele,  + 
oihvf;  (odour-)  = 
E.  tooth.]  A ge- 
nus of  skinks  or 
sand-lizards,  of 
the  family  Scin- 
cidce,  having 
four  short  5-toed 
limbs,  thick  cir- 
cular scales,  a 
round  tail,  and 
scaly  eyelids,  it 
is  named  from  the 
broad  spheroidal 
crowns  of  the  teeth, 
well  adapted  for 
crushing,  as  shown 
in  the  side  view  of 
the  skull  herewith 
presented.  The  ge- 
nus belongs,  like 
most  existing  lacer- 
tilians,  to  the  divi- 
sion Cionocrania  or 
column-skulls,  hav- 
ing a well-develop- 


Cyclodus 


Cycloids. 

The  rolling  wheel  carries  three  pencils : 
that  at  A generates  the  cycloid  proper, 


curtate  cycloii 


pro 

ia. 


ed  columella  cranii,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  C.  gigas  is  a 
large  Australian  species.  See  skink. 

cycloganoid  (sl-klo-gan'oid),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Of 
or  relating  to  the  Cycloganoidei. 

II.  re.  A fish  of  the  order  Cycloganoidei. 
Cycloganoidei  (sHklo-ga-noi'de-I),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  kvk'A of,  a circle,  + NL.  Canoidei,  q.  v.]  An 
order  of  osseous  ganoid  fishes,  with  well-devel- 
oped branchiostegal  rays,  the  hones  of  the  head 
nearly  as  in  the  teleosts,  and  the  scales  thin  and 
generally  rounded  or  cycloid.  The  species  are 
mostly  extinct,  but  one  family,  Amiidce,  still 
survives  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America. 
See  cut  under  Amiidce. 

cyclogen  (si'klo-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvkXo f,  a circle, 
ring,  + -yevr/c,  producing:  see -yen.]  A dicoty- 
ledonous plant  with  concentric  woody  circles ; 
^an  exogen. 

cyclograph  (si'klo-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kvnloypa- 
<pdv,  describe  a circle,  < k.vk.1o<;,  a circle,  + ypa- 
tjteiv,  describe,  write.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
scribing arcs  of  circles.  It  consists  of  two  wheels 
of  unequal  diameter  adjustable  upon  a common  rod,  to 
which  the  describing  pencil  is  attached.  A greater  or 
less  curvature  is  given  by  moving  the  small  wheel  from  or 
^toward  the  larger. 

cycloid  (sl'kloid),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  cycloide  = Sp. 
cicloide  = Pg.  cycloide  = It.  cicloide , < Gr.  kv- 
KloEidyg,  contr.  KVKXtodyg,  like  a circle,  < kvkIoq,  a 
circle,  + eldog,  form.]  I.  a.  1.  Resembling  a 
circle;  having  a circular  form.  Specifically — 
2.  In  ichth. : (a)  More  or  less  circular,  with  con- 
centric striations : applied  to  the  scales  of  cer- 
tain fishes.  See  cut  under  scale.  ( b ) Having 
somewhat  circular  scales,  as  a fish ; specifically, 
pertaining  to  the  Cycloidei . 

II.  n.  1 . A curve  generated  by  a point  in  the 
circumference  or  on  a radius  of  a circle  when 
a'  the  circle  is  rolled 

along  a straight 
line  and  kept  al- 
ways in  the  same 
plane.  When  the 
point  is  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  gener- 
ating circle  the  curve 
generated  is  the  com- 
mon cycloid ; when  it 
is  within  the  circle 
the  curve  is  a prolate 
cycloid;  and  when  it 
is  on  a radius  produced  beyond  the  circle  the  curve  is  a 
curtate  cycloid.  The  cycloid  is  of  great  importance  in 
relation  to  the  theory  of  wave-motion. 

2.  In  ichth. , a cycloid  fish ; a fish  with  cycloid 
scales,  or  one  of  the  Cycloidei.—  Companion  to 
the  cycloid,  a curve  described  by  the  intersection  of  a 
vertical  line  from  the  point  of  contact  of  a wheel  rolling 
on  a horizontal  rail  with  a horizontal  line  from  a fixed 
point  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel. 

cycloidal  (sl-kloi'dal),  a.  [<  cycloid  + -«!.]  1. 
Same  as  cycloid. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a cy- 
cloid ; of  the  nature  of  a cycloid : as,  the  cy- 
cloidal space  (that  is,  the  space  contained  be- 
tween the  cycloid  and  its  base). 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  at  three  years  old,  La  Place 
could  count  much  beyond  ten  ; and  if,  at  six,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  any  other  cycloidal  curves  than  those  gen- 
erated by  the  trundling  of  his  hoop,  he  was  a prodigy  in- 
deed. Everett , Orations,  I.  418. 

Cycloidal  engine,  paddle-wheel,  pendulum.  See  the 

nouns. 

cycloidean  (sl-kloi'de-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cycloi- 
dei + -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cycloidei. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cycloidei. 

Cycloideit  (si-kloi'de-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KvOMudyc,  circular:  see  cycloid.']  In  L.  Agas- 
siz’s system  of  classification,  the  fourth  order 
of  fishes,  including  those  with  cycloid  scales — 
that  is,  scales  of  the  usual  type,  marked  with 
concentric  rings  and  not  enameled  or  pecti- 
nated. It  was  contrasted  with  the  orders  Ctenoidei, 
Ganoidei,  and  Placoidei.  It  has  proved  to  be  an  artificial 
assemblage  of  forms,  embracing  most  of  the  malacoptery- 
gian  fishes  of  Cuvier,  but  also  many  of  his  acanthoptery- 
gians,  and  is  not  now  in  use. 

cycloimber  (si-kloim'ber),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kvulog, 
circle;  2d  element  not  obvious.]  In  geom.,  a 
curve  drawn  on  the  surface  of  a right  cylinder  so 
that  when  the  cylinder  is  developed  the  curve 
becomes  a circle. 

Cyclolabrid®  (si-klo-lab'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gt.  Kre/cAof,  circle  (component  of  Cycloidei,  q.  v.), 
+ NL.  Labridce,  q.  v.]  The  family  Labridai,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  cycloid  scales,  and  thus 
contrasted  with  the  Ctenolabridae  or  Pomacentri- 
dee,  long  supposed  to  he  closely  related  to  them. 
Cyclolites  (si-klo-ll'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kOkXoc, 
a circle,  + XSn c,  a stone.]  A genus  of  fossil 
corals,  family  Thamnastrxidse.  Lamarck,  1801. 
cyclometer  (si-klom'e-ti:r),  re.  [<  Gr.  kvk.'/ loc, 
circle,  + fiirpov,  a measure.]  1.  An  instru- 
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ment  for  recording  the  revolutions  of  a wheel 
or  the  distance  traversed  by  a vehicle ; an  odom- 
eter.— 2.  A circle-squarer. 

Cyclometopa  (sI//klo-me-t6,pa),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  ki'k'aoi:,  a circle,  + peroirov,  front,  face.] 


cyclopedic 

Hydrozoa,  corresponding  to  Hydromedusce : op- 
posed to  Toponeura.  Eimer. 
cycloneural  (sl-klo-nu'ral),  a.  [<  Cycloneura 
+ -al.]  Having  a complete  nerve-ring,  as  a 
hydromedusan ; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
A superfamily  group  of  hrachyurous  decapod  ^the  Cycloneura;  not  toponeural. 
crustaceans.  Its  technical  characters  are:  a short,  cyclonic  (si-klon'ik),  a.  [<  cyclone  + -ic.]  Of 
broad  carapace,  rounded  anteriorly  and  laterally  pro.  or  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a cyclone: 
duced,  without  a projecting  rostrum;  9 pairs  of  gills;  r ,9  , . 

and  the  male  genital  opening  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  a cyclonic  area;  cyclonic  action;  the  cy- 
last  pair  of  thoracic  legs.  It  contains  such  genera  as  clonic  motion  in  sun-spots,”  Young. 

Cancer,  Camnus,  Portunus,  Xantho  etc.,  and  corre-  CyClonically  (si-klon'i-kal-i) ,adv.  Intheman- 
sponds  to  the  more  modern  group  Cancrmdea.  In  De  “ f eVeioT|R.  like  „ ovelnne 
Blainvilles  system  of  classification  the  Cyclometopa  were  ner  01  a cyci0Iie?  11Ke  a cyclone. 

characterized  as  having  the  carapace  very  large,  arched  ovelnnnqponp  I'si-klo'nd-skon)  n K Gr  kMot 
in  front,  and  narrowed  behind : the  lees moderatelv Iona : cycionoscope  kio  no  SKop;,  n.  [>  or. KiKAog, 

a circle  (see  cyclone1) , + okotteiv,  view.]  An 
apparatus  for  showing  mechanically  the  loca- 


in  front,  and  narrowed  behind ; the  legs  moderately  long ; 
and  the  epistoma  very  short  and  transverse.  It  included 
the  families  Cancridce,  Portunidee,  and  Pilumnidce  of 
Leach.  It  has  also  been  called  Cancroidea,  and  divided 
into  the  “legions”  Cancrinea,  Cyclinea,  Corystoidea,  and 
Thelphusinea.  It  includes  the  principal  edible  crabs  of 
the  northern  seas. 

Cyclometopita  (si//klo-me-top'i-ta),  re.  pi. 

[NL.]  Same  as  Cyclometopa.  Imp.  Diet. 
cyclometopOUS  (sI"klo-me-to'pus),  a.  [<  Cyclo- 
metopa + -ores.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cyclometopa. 
cyclometric  (si-klo-met'rik),  a.  [=  P.  cyclo- 
metrique ; as  cyclometry  + -ic.]  In  geom., .re- 
lating to  the  division  of  a circumference  into 


tion  of  a distant  storm-center.  The  older  and 
poorer  forma  embody  the  idea  that  at  any  point  tile  di- 
rection toward  the  storm-center  makes  an  angle  of  90° 
with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  agreement  with  the 
circular  theory;  but  in  the  newer  forma,  especially 
Faura’s  barocyclonoscope  for  the  Philippine  region,  this 
angle  differs  from  90"  in  accordance  with  observations  in 
that  locality. 

Cyclopacea  (si-klo-pa'se-ii),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cyclops,  2,  + -acea.]  A superfamily  group  of 
entomostracous  crustaceans,  taking  name  from 
the  genus  Cyclops : an  inexact  synonym  of  Co- 
pegoda. 

See  cyclopedia , 


equal  parts.  , 

cyclometry  (si-klom'e-tri),  re.  [=  P.  cyclome-  cyclopaedia,  cyclopaedic,  etc. 
trie  = Sp.  ciclometria,  < Gr.  kvsXoq,  a circle,  + etc. 

-perpia,  < pkrpov,  a measure.]  1.  The  art  of  cyclope  (si'klop),  a.  [<  L.  Cyclopeus:  see  cy- 
measuring  circles;  specifically,  the  attempt  to 
square  the  circle. 

I must  tell  you,  that  Sir  H.  Savile  has  confuted  Joseph 
Scaliger's  cyclometry. 

Wallis , Due  Correction  of  Hobbes,  p.  116. 

2.  The  theory  of  circular  functions. 

Cyclomyaria  (si'klo-mi-a'ri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,< 

Gr.  uituXog,  a circle,  + pic,  muscle,  lit.  a mouse, 

= E.  mouse.  Cf.  muscle. ] In  Claus’s  classifica- 
tion, an  order  of  free-swimming  tunicates  or 
Thaliacea,  containing  only  the  family  Doliotidae. 

Their  technical  characters  are : a cask-shaped  body,  the 
mouth  and  atrial  opening  surrounded  by  lobes,  the 
mantle  delicate,  the  muscles  arranged  in  closed  rings, 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity  formed  by  a 
branchial  lamella  pierced  with  numerous  slits,  the  diges- 
tive canal  not  compressed  into  a nucleus,  the  testes  and 
ovaries  maturing  simultaneously,  and  development  ac- 
complished by  a complicated  alternation  of  generations. 

In  the  first  asexual  generation  there  is  a large  auditory 
vesicle  on  the  left  side.  Claus , Zoology  (trans.),  II.  109. 

cyclomyarian  (sL'klo-ml-a'i’i-an),  a.  [<  Cy- 
clomyaria + -an.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Cyclomyaria. 

cyclonal  (si'klo-nal),  a.  [=  F.  cyclonal;  as 
cyclone  + -al.]  ' Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a cyclone ; cyclonic. 

The  cyclonal  curvature  of  the  wind  orbit  is  accompanied 
by  a stronger  gradient  and  greater  angular  deviation  than 
is  the  anti-cyclonal  curvature. 

Smithsonian  Report , 1881,  p.  295. 

cyclone  (sl'klon),  n.  [=  F.  cyclone  = Sp.  ciclon , 

< Gr.  nv k1<ov,  whirling  round,  ppr.  of  kvkTlov v,  kv- 
kXSelv,  go  round,  whirl  round,  as  wind  or  water, 
move  in  a circle,  surround,  < /c{i/cAof,  a circle ; see 
cycle.']  1.  The  term  introduced  into  meteor- 
ology by  Piddington,  in  1848,  as  a general  name 
for  the  class  of  extensive  storms  at  sea  that 
were  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  characterized 
by  the  revolution  of  air  in  circles  about  a calm 
center. — 2.  Any  atmospheric  movement,  gen- 
tle or  rapid,  general  or  local,  on  land  or  at  sea, 
in  which  the  wind  blows  spirally  around  and 
in  toward  a center.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the 
cyclonic  motion  is  always  counter-clockwise,  and  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  it  is  clockwise.  Cyclones  generally 
develop  into  cyclonic  storms.  See  anticyclone. 

Cyclones  occur  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  where- 
as whirlwinds  and  tornadoes  show  a diurnal  period  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  any  in  meteorology.  Finally,  cyclones 
take  place  under  conditions  which  involve  unequal  at- 
mospheric pressures  or  densities  at  the  same  heights  of 
the  atmosphere,  due  to  inequalities  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  temperature  and  humidity;  but  whirl- 
winds occur  where  for  the  time  the  air  is  unusually  warm 
or  moist,  and  where,  consequently,  temperature  and  hu- 
midity diminish  with  height  at  an  abnormally  rapid  rate. 

Cyclones  are  thus  phenomena  resulting  from  a disturb- 
ance of  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  considered 
horizontally,  but  whirlwinds  and  tornadoes  have  their  ori- 
gin in  a vertical  disturbance  of  atmospheric  equilibrium. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  129. 

3.  Popularly,  a tornado  (such  as  occur  in  the 
Western  States),  or  any  destructive  storm.  See 
tornado , waterspout , and  whirlwind.  [U.  S.] 

cyclone-pit  (si'klon-pit),  n.  On  the  prairies 
and  plains  of  the  western  United  States,  a pit 
or  underground  room  made  for  refuge  from  a 
tornado  or  cyclone ; a cyclone-cellar. 

Cycloneura  (sl-klo-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvkIoc , circle,  + vevpov , nerve.]  A division  of 


clopean.]  Having  or  using  a single  eye ; Cyclo- 
pean. [Poetical.] 

Even  as  the  patient  watchers  of  the  night, — 

The  cyclope  gleaners  of  the  fruitful  skies, — 

Show  the  wide  misty  way  where  heaven  is  white 
All  paved  with  suns  that  daze  our  wondering  eyes. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  To  Christian  Gottfried  Ehrenberg. 

cyclopean  (si-klo-pe'an),  a.  [=  F.  cyclopten , < 
L.  Cyclopeus , < Gr.  Ki;/cA<j7mof,  Cyclopean  (archi- 
tecture), < KvKfaj'ip,  Cyclops.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of,  any  of 
the  legendary  Cyclopes.  [Commonly  with  a 
capital  when  used  with  direct  reference  to  these 
beings:  as,  Cyclopean  architecture.  See  below.] 
Specifically — (a)  Having  a single  eye  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead ; in  zool.,  having  a median  and  apparently  or  ac- 
tually single  eye.  This  state  may  be  normal  and  perma- 
nent, as  in  some  of  the  crustaceans ; or  normal  and  mark- 
ing a stage  of  development ; or  monstrous,  from  defect  of 
growth  in  the  parts  concerned,  whereby  the  eyes  are  not 
separated.  It  occurs,  for  example,  occasionally  in  the  pig. 
(&)  Single  and  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  as 
an  eye. 

A true,  mean,  cyclopean  eye  would  be  slightly  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line.  Mind,  IX.  93. 

(c)  Vast;  gigantic;  applied  to  an  early  style  of  masonry, 
sometimes  imitated  in  later  ages,  constructed  of  stones 
either  unhewn  or  more  or  less  irregularly  shaped  and  fit- 
ted together,  usually  polygonal,  but  in  some  more  recent 
examples  approaching  regular  horizontal  courses,  and  of- 
ten presenting  joints  of  very  perfect  workmanship.  Such 

\ masonry  was  fa- 

bled to  be  the 
t work  of  the  Cy- 

clopes. It  is  re- 
markable for  the 
immense  size  of 
the  stones  com- 
monly employ- 
ed, and  was  most 
frequently  used 
for  the  walls  of 
cities  and  for- 
tresses. The 
walls  of  Tiryns, 
near  Nauplia, 
in  Greece,  men- 
tioned by  Ho- 
mer, are  a good 
specimen  of  Cy- 
clopean mason- 
ry. The  remains 
of  these  walls 
consist  of  three  courses,  of  which  the  stones,  measuring 
from  6 to  9 feet  long,  from  3 to  4 feet  wide,  and  from  2 to 
3 feet  deep,  are  rudely  shaped,  irregular  masses  piled  on 
one  another.  Examples  of  Cyclopean  work  occur  in  Greece, 
Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere.  The  more  primitive 
Cyclopean  masonry  in  Greece,  roughly  built  of  stones  en- 
tirely unhewn,  the  spaces  between  the  larger  stones  being 
filled  with  smaller  ones,  is  often  termed  Pelasgic. 
cyclopedef  (si'klfi-ped),  re.  [<  cyclopedia.]  A 
cyclopedia. 

Peter  Lombard’s  scholastic  cyclopede  of  divinity. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  450. 

cyclopedia,  cyclopaedia  (sl-klo-pe'di-a),  re. 
[Short  form  of  encyclopedia,  encyclopaedia,  q.  v.] 
1 . A hook  containing  accounts  of  the  principal 
subjects  in  one  branch  of  science,  art,  or  learn- 
ing in  general : as,  a cyclopedia  of  botany ; a cy- 
clopedia of  mechanics. — 2.  In  a broader  sense, 
a book  comprising  accounts  of  all  branches  of 
learning;  an  encyclopedia.  See  encyclopedia. 
cyclopedic,  cyclopaedic  (sl-klo-pe'dik  or  -pod'- 
ik),  a.  [<  cyclopedia,  cyclopaedia,  + -ic.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a cyclopedia. — 2.  Resembling 


Cyclopean  Masonry. — Walls  of  Assos,  in  the 
Troad.  (From  papers  of  the  Archied.  Inst,  of 
America.) 


cyclopedic 

a cyclopedia  in  character  or  contents ; exhaus- 
tive: as,  cyclopedic  treatment  of  a subject, 
cyelopedical,  cyclopsedical  (si-klo-pe'di-kal  or 

-ped'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  cyclopedic. 

Cyclopes,  n.  Plural  of  Cyclops,  1. 

Cyclophis  (si'klo-fis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvkAoc,  a 
circle,  + oijiii a serpent.]  A genus  of  serpents, 
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cyclostome 


Green-snake  ( Cyclophis  vernalis). 

of  the  family  Colubridw,  containing  the  familiar 
and  beautiful  green-snake  of  the  United  States, 
C.  vernalis.  See  green-snake. 

Cyclophoridse  (si-klo-for'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cyclophorus  + -idle.]  A family  of  operculate 
gastropodous  mollusks,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cyclophorus,  related  to  and  often  merged  in  Cy- 
dostomid(e.  They  have  a depressed  shell  with  circular 
aperture  and  a plurispiral  operculum.  Leading  genera 
are  Cyclophorus , Cyclotus,  Pomatius,  Diplommatina,  and 
Pupina.  Also  called  Cyclotidce. 

Cyclophorus  (si-klof'o-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kv- 
k Aoipdpoq,  moving  in  a circle,  < kvkAos,  a circle,  + 
- <t>6po f,  < ipepeiv  = E.  bear1.'] 

A genus  of  gastropodous 
mollusks,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Cyclophoridm,  or  referred 
to  the_  family  Cyclostomidcc. 
cyclopia  (si-klo'pi-a),  n.  ^ ...  . — . 

[NL.,  < L.  Cyclops,  < Gr.  Ki-  C*c‘°*h°rus  ««***«. 
*;W’>  Cyclops:  see  Cyclops.']  In  teratol.,  a mal- 
formation in  which  the  orbits  form  a single 
continuous  cavity.  Also  called  synophthalmia. 
cyclopic  (si-klop'ik), a.  [<  Cyclops  + -ic.]  [ Cap . 
or  l.  c.,  according  to  use.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  the  Cyclopes ; cyclopean. 


one-eyed  chief  Polyphemus,  (c)  One  of  a Thra-  cyclorhaphous  (sl-klor'a-fus),  a.  [<  NL  oil- 
man tribe  of  enacts,  named  frnm  a clorhaphus,  < Gr.  kGOoc,  a circle,  + /> aft,,  a seam, 

a suture,  < patrretv,  sew.]  Having  the  pupa-case 
opening  curvilinearly ; specifically,  pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cyclorhapha. 
Cyclosaura  (sl-klo-s&'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
svnAoq,  a circle,  +’  aavpoq,  lizard.]  A division 
of  lacertilians  or  lizards.  They  have  a short  thick 
tongue,  scarcely  extensible ; a round  pupil ; a long  tail  with 
the  anus  not  terminal ; 2 or  4 short  feet,  or  none ; the  body 
either  lacertiform  or  serpentiform ; the  back  with  large 
scales;  and  the  belly  with  scales  not  overlapping  and  ar- 
ranged in  cross-hands.  The  division  contains  the  Chalet- 
ace,  Zonundce,  and  Ecpleopodidce  (to  which  some  add  the 
monitors,  etc.).  The  group  is  by  some  made  a family, 
Ptychopleurce , of  a suborder  Brevilinguia. 

cyclosaurian  (si-klo-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cy- 
closaura + -i-an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Cyclosaura. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cyclosaura. 
cycloscope  (si 'klo-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvkAoc,  a 
circle,  + ctumeiv,  view.]  An  apparatus  invented 
by  McLeod  and  Clarke  for  measuring  velocities 
of  revolution  at  a given  instant,  it  consists  es- 
sentially of  a revolving  ruled  cylinder  that  may  be  exam- 
lned  through  an  opening  partially  closed  by  a tuning-fork 
vibrating  at  a known  rate.  The  observation  depends  on 
the  persistence  of  vision,  and  when  the  intermittent  ap- 
pearance of  the  ruled  lines,  seen  past  the  vibrating  fork. 


vjvuviuoii  uijpuumuo.  U1  at  JL Lira- 

cian  tribe  of  giants,  named  from  a king  Cyclops, 
who,  expelled  from  their  country,  were  fabled 
to  have  built  in  their  wanderings  the  great  pre- 
historic walls  and  fortresses  of  Greece.  See 
cyclopean—  2.  [NL.]  In  zool.,  a genus  of  mi- 
nute fresh-water  co- 
pepods,  typical  of  the 
family  Cyclopidce,  hav- 
ing a greatly  enlarged 
pair  of  antennules 
(the  appendages  of 
the  second  somite  of 
the  head),  by  the  vig- 
orous strokes  of  which 
they  dart  through  the 
water  as  if  propelled 
by  oars,  in  the  front  of 
the  head  there  is  a beady 
black  median  eye,  really 
double,  but  appearing  sin- 
gle, whence  the  name  of  the 
genus.  Cyclops  quadricar- 
nis  is  a common  water-flea 
of  fresh-water  ponds  and 
ditches.  See  Copepoda. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A eopepod  of  the  genus  Cyclops. 
cyclopterid  (sl-klop'te-rid),  n.  A fish  of  the 
family  Cyclopteridce. 


Head  of  Cyclops,  a Fresh-water 


Copepod,  under  view,  highly  mag- 
nified. 

mt,  metastoma;  ep,  epistoma ; 
lb,  labrum  ; R,  rostrum  ; //',  anten- 
nule;  Hi,  antenna;  IV',  man- 
dible ; V , first  maxilla ; VI’,  sec- 
ond maxilla,  bearing  a,  outer  divi- 
sion or  exopodite,  and  b,  inner  divi- 
sion or  endopodite. 


famify Cyclopterid^. fo~om7sYont^^^^ 

Cyclopteridge  (sl-klop-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  < ★of  t11®  r.ev°lution_of  the  cylinder. 

Cyclop  ter  us  4-  -idee.]  A family  of  fishes,  rep-  myelosis  (sl-klo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  KVKkumq,  a 
resented  by  the  genus  Cyclopterus,  and  adopted  grounding,  < kvkAovv,  surround,  move  around. 

by  various  authors  with  different  limits.  See  n emdo-  ^ i t xi 

cut  under  Cyclopterus.  (a)  In  the  old  systems  it  em 


braced  the  true  Cyclopteridce  as  well  as  Liparididoe  and 
Cobiesocidm.  (b)  In  Gunther’s  system  it  includes  the  true 
Lycloptendai  and  also  Liparididae.  ( c ) By  Gill  and  Amer- 
ican writers  generally  it  is  restricted  to  Cyclopteroidea  of 
a short  ventneose  form,  with  short  posterior  and  opposite 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  and  a distinct  spinous  dorsal.  The 
species  inhabit  the  cold  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Cyclopterina  (sl-klop-te-ri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
\ Cyclopterus  + -ina^.]  In  Gunther’s  system  of 
classification,  the  first  group  of  his  family  Dis- 
coboli, having  two  separate  dorsal  fins,  and  12 
abdominal  and  16  caudal  vertebrie. 
cyclopterine  (si-klop'te-rin),  a.  and  ».  I.  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Cyclopterina  or  restricted 
Cyclopteridce. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cyclopterina. 
cyclopteroid  (sl-klop'te-roid),  a.  and  n.  I,  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Cyclopteridce. 

II.  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Cyclopteridce  or 
superfamily  Cyclopteroidea. 


cally — (a)  One-eyed ; cyclopean  (which  see).  Hence — ft)  " .. ......  vyowpiv,  imwu. 

Seeing  only  one  part  of  a subject;  one-sided,  (c)  Gigantic.  Cyclopteroidea  (si-klop-tft-roi'de-a),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Cyclopterus  + -oidea.]  A superfamily  of 

acanthopterygian  fishes,  distinguished  by  the 
development  of  a suctorial  disk  resulting  from 

T no  Union  of  fllO  « — .1  xl-  _ X! J fl 


Sending  a bill  of  defiance  to  all  physicians,  chirurgeons, 
and  apothecaries,  as  so  many  bold  giants,  or  cyclopicfc  mon- 
stere,  who  daily  seek  to  fight  against  Heaven  by  their  re- 
bellious drugs  and  doses  I Artif.  Handsomeness. 


cyclopid  (si'klo-pid),  n. 
clopidce. 

Cyclopidae  (si-klop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cyclops, 
■u,  + -idee.]  A family  of  minute  entomostraeous 


~ tr “ uwuvunur  vuon  1COUU1I1”  iiUIU 

the  union  of  the  ventral  fins  and  the  fixture  of 
A member  of  the  Cy-  their  rays  to  the  pelvic  bones.  It  includes  the 
^families  Cyclopteridce  and  Liparididce. 


Cyclopterus  (si-klop'te-rus), 
svKkoq,  a circle,  + tt repdv,  wi 


[NL.,  < Gr. 


. , “ vium,  1UGVC  a-iuuuu, 

< icvkAoc,  a circle : see  cycle,  n.]  In  zodl.,  physiol., 
and  bot.,  circulation,  as  of  blood  or  other  fluid; 
in  zoology,  especially  applied  to  the  currents  in 
which  circulate  the  finely  granular  protoplasmic 
substances  in  Protozoa,  Infusoria,  etc.,  as  within 
the  body  of  members  of  the  genus  Paramecium, 
and  the  pseudopods  of  foraminifers ; in  botany, 
originally,  to  the  movement  occasionally  observ- 
able in  the  latex  of  plants,  now  to  the  streaming 
movement  of  protoplasm  within  the  cell. 

It  is  by  the  contractility  of  the  protoplasmic  layer  that 
the  curious  cydosis  . . . is  carried  on  within  the  Plant- 
ceu.  W.  B.  Carpenter , Micros.,  § 224. 

cyclospermous  (sl-klo-spto'mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
KvKiaq,  a circle,  + aneppa,  seed,  + -ous.  ] In 
hot.,  having  the  embryo  coiled  about  the  cen- 
tral aJbumen,  as  the  seeds  of  Silenacese. 

Cyclostoma  (si-klos/to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  fern.  sing, 
(in  sense  2 neut.  pi.)  of  cyclostomus : see  cydos- 
tomous .]  1 . The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cy- 
dostomidee : so  called  from  the  circular  aperture 
of  the  shell.  Very  different  limits  have  been  given  to 
it,  the  old  writers  including  not  only  all  the  true  Cyclosto- 
midee,  but  also  the  Cyclophoridce  and  Pomatiidce,  while 
by  most  modern  writers  it  is  limited  to  those  with  a cal- 
careous paucispiral  operculum  flattened  and  having  an 
eccentric  nucleus.  The  species  are  numerous ; they  live 
in  damp  places.  C.  elegans  is  an  example.  See  cut  under 
Cyclostomidce.  Also  Cyclostomus. 

2.  [Used  as  a plural.]  The  cyclostomatous 
vertebrates,  or  myzonts. 


Jy-r-iace. j A family  of  minute  entomostraeous  kvkAoc,  a circle,  + tt repdv,  wing.]  A genus  of  - 1 1-  A..N  T 

crustaceans,  of  the  gnathostomatous  section  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Cyclopteridce.  By  the  ^sl"^9“sto  mfi-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

Copepoda:  so  called  from  their  simple  single  eye.  U W 7 neut.  pl;  of  cyclostomatus:  see  cyclostomatous.^ 

Thev  arfl  mnatlv  fponb  u-oin-  „ uu...4  i.-’i-.i.  /bjSkrOir&a  1.  A dlVlRIOTl  of  (^vm n nl »m n tmi a -»\r\l vrr,/-vr> 


vxuonaivcaua,  ul  luo  guu/tnubioma lous  section  ot 
Copepoda:  so  called  from  their  simple  single  eye. 
Ihey  are  mostly  fresh-water  forms,  without  any  heart, 
tne  second  pair  of  antennae  4-jointed  and  not  biramous, 
tbe  anterior  antennae  of  the  male  prehensile,  and  the  fifth 
pair  of  feet  rudimentary.  They  are  extremely  prolific, 
ana  it  is  estimated  that  in  one  summer  a female  may  be- 
come tlie  progenitrix  of  more  than  four  million  descen- 
dants. Ihey  undergo  many  transformations  before  attain- 
ing maturity.  See  cut  under  Cyclops. 

cyclopine  (si'klo-pin),  n.  [<  NL.  Cyclopia,  a 
genus  of  plants  (<  Gr.  icu/c/iof,  a circle,  + novq 
(nob-)  = E .foot),  + -ine  2.]  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  plants  of  the  genus  Cyclopia. 
cyclopite  (si'ldo-plt),  «.  [<  Cyclopean  + -ife2.] 
A crystallized  variety  of  anorthite,  occurring  in 
geodes  in  the  dolerite  of  the  Cyclopean  isles  or 
rocks  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  Acireale. 
cycloplegia  (si-klo-ple'  ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KmAoq,  a circle,  + n Aij-yl/,  a stroke.]  Paralysis 
*of  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Cyclops  (si'klops),  n.  [=  P.  Cyclope  = Sp.  Ci- 
elope  = It.  Ciclope  = Pg.  Cyclope  = D.  G.  Cyclope 
= Sw.  Cyclop,  < L.  Cyclops,  pi.  Cyclopes,  < 
Gr.  KvkAui /;,  pi.  K'uicAa7re(,  Cyclops,  lit.  round- 
eyed,  < iduAoq,  a circle,  + ui p,  eye.]  1.  PI.  Cy- 
clopes (si-klo'pez)  or  Cyclops.  In  Gr.  myth,  and 


Lump-fish  ( Cyclopterus  lutnpus). 


older  authors  it  was  made  to  include  all  forms  with  an 
imperfectly  ossified  skeleton  and  the  ventral  fins  united 
m a broad  suctorial  disk  ; by  later  authors  it  is  restricted 
to  the  lump-fish  ( C . lumpus)  and  closely  related  species. 

cyclorama  (si-klo-ra'ma),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvkaoc,  a 
circle,  + opa/ia,  a view,  < dpav,  see.]  A represen- 
tation of  a landscape,  battle,  or  other  scene, 

nrrarirrori  wmlln  c i* 


j li  — — f,  7 „ x no  or  anenn , ana  Monorhn 

sTane^an^ (si-Mos'to-mat), 


1.  A division  of  gymnoltematous  polyzoans 
having  tubular  cells,  partially  free  or  entirely 
connate,  a terminal  opening  with  a movable 
lip,  and  no  avieularia  nor  vibracula : opposed 
to  Chilostomata  and  Ctenostomata.  it  ia  subdivided 
into  Articulata  or  Itadicata  (family  Crisiidce),  and  Inar- 
ticulata  or  Incrustata,  containing  the  rest  of  the  families 

2.  In  Gunther’s  system  of  classification,  a sub- 
class of  fishes  having  the  following  technical 
characters : the  skeleton  cartilaginous  and  no- 
tochordal, without  ribs  and  without  real  jaws ; 
skull  not  separate  from  the  vertebral  column ; 
no  limbs ; gills  in  the  form  of  fixed  sacs  with- 
out branchial  arches,  6 or  7 in  number  on  each 
side ; one  nasal  aperture  only ; mouth  circular 
or  sucker-like ; and  heart  without  bulbus  arte- 
riosus. Also  called  Cyclostomi,  Cyclostomia, 
Marsipobranchii,  and  Moiiorhina. 

x-  , - [<  NL.  cy- 

Same  as  cy- 


J <Tir  ■'  1 iMiu  cuanicai  perlection.  Appleton's  + 

legend:  (a)  A giant  with  but  one  eye,  which  rWInvnvni/.  i i-  »<i  \ 
was  circular  and  iu  the  middle  of  the  fornhonH  cycloramiG  (si-klo-ram  lk),  a 


•7  \ / ^ '*  4 L/Ul  VlfC  KjyKj,  VV  LI  4 fill 

was  circular  and  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

According  to  the  Hesiodic  legend,  there  were  three  Cy- 
clopes of  the  race  of  Titans,  sons  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  who 

forged  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus,  Pluto’s  helmet,  and  Posei-  , 

aon  s trident,  and  were  considered  the  primeval  patrons  *or  ^wo  or  three  centuries, 
of  all  smiths.  Their  workshops  were  afterward  said  to  be 
under  Mount  Etna. 

The  Cyclops  here,  which  labour  at  the  Trade, 

Are  Jealousie,  Fear,  Sadness,  and  Despair. 

Cowley , The  Mistress,  Monopoly. 

(6)  In  tbe  Odyssey,  one  of  a race  of  gigantic, 
lawless  cannibal  shepherds  in  Sicily,  under  the 


O "““U  vy-L  a mum  UJ.  UUUULttl 

shape,  and  so  executed  as  to  appear  in  natural 
perspective,  the  spectators  occupying  a posi- 
tion in  the  center  5 a circular  panorama. 

It  is  only  within  a generation  that  cycloramas  have  been  viousiy  oeen  Known  in  a lossll  state  Scieiu 

painted  and  constructed  with  a satisfactory  degree  of  me-  /„- i t x N 

chamcal  perfection.  Appleton's  Ann.  Cue.,  1886  p.  278  CyCj,OStOIHa.tOllS  (si-klo-stom  a-tus),  a. 

[<  cyclorama 


-ic.\  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a cyclo- 
rama. 

The  laws  of  cycloramic  perspective  have  been  understood 
>r  two  or  three  cent.nrips 


Cyclorhapha  (sl-klor’a-fa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pl.  of cy  dor  haphus : see  cyclorhaphous.  ] A prime 
division  of  dipterous  insects,  containing  those 
m which  the  pupa-case  opens  curvilinearly: 
opposed  to  Orthorhapha,  in  which  the  case  splits 
straight.  Brauer . 


v wwwwvumwuw  muo  iu*maiy,  to. 

clostomatus : see  cyclostomatous.'] 
clostomous. 

Of  the  thirty-three  cyclostomate  forms,  thirteen  had  pre- 
viously been  known  in  a fossil  state.  Scie.ncc,  IX.  350. 

:yclostomatous  (sl-klo-stom'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
cy  clostomatus,  < Gr.  kvkXoq,  a circle,  + oro- 
^a(r-),  mouth.]  Having  a circular  oral  aper- 
ture, or  round  mouth.  Specifically —(a)  Pertaining  to 
the  polyzoan  Cyclostomata.  ( b ) Pertaining  to  the  round- 
mouthed fishes,  the  lampreys  and  hags.  The  usual  form 
in  ichthyology  is  cy  clostomous. 

[<  NL.  cy- 
a.  Same  as 


in  lcnwiyoiogy  is  cy  clostomous. 

Appleton  s Ann.  Cyc.,  1886,  p.  278.  cyclostome  (sl'klo-stom),  a.  and 


clostomus:  see  cy  clostomous.] 
cyclostomous. 

The  cyclostome  Fishes,  possessed  of  cerebral  ganglia  that 
are.  tolerably  manifest,  lead  us  to  the  ordinary  fishes,  in 
which  these  ganglia,  individually  much  larger,  form  a 
cluster  of  masses,  or  rudimentary  brain. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  § 8. 


cyclostome 

II.  n 1.  A fish  of  the  order  Cyclostomi ; a 
marsipobranch ; a monorhine ; a lamprey  or 
hag. — 2.  A gastropod  of  the  family  Cyclosto - 
midce. 

Cyclostomi  (si-klos'to-ml),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
cyclosto mus : see  cyclostomous.]  In  Cuvier’s 
system  of  classification,  the  second  family  of 
his  second  order,  Chondropterygii  branchiis  jixis, 
with  the  mouth  formed  into  a sucker,  contain- 
ing the  lampreys  and  hags,  or  the  cyclosto- 
mous, monorhine,  or  marsipobranchiate  fishes : 
a synonym  of  Marsipobranchii. 
cyclostomid  (si-klos'to-mid),  n.  A gastropod 
of  the  family  Cyclostomidw . 

Cyclostomiase  (si-klo-stom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cyclostoma  + -idee.]  A family  of  tsenioglos- 
sate  gastropods  to  which  different  limits  have 
been  assigned,  (a)  By  the  old  writers  it  was  extended 
to  all  the  operculate  land-shells.  ( b ) Later  it  was  limited 
to  those  with  a circular  aperture  to  the  shell,  (c)  By 
most  modern  conchologists  it  is  restricted  to  forms  with 
comparatively  narrow  lateral  teeth  bearing  several  cusps, 

broad  marginal 
teeth  having  ser- 
rated or  pectiniform 
crowns,  a spiral 
shell  with  a subcir- 
cular aperture,  and 
a paucispiral  oper- 
Cyclostoma  elegans.  culum.  The  species 

are  numerous  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  and  a few,  as  Cyclosto- 
ma elegans,  extend  into  temperate  regions.  They  are  chief- 
ly found  in  forests  and  damp  places.  The  under  surface 
of  the  foot  is  impressed  by  a longitudinal  groove,  and  the 
sides  are  alternately  moved  in  progression,  while  the  long 
rostrum  is  used  for  pulling  forward. 

Cyclostomin®  (si"ld6-sto-mI'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cyclostoma  + -inw.]  A subfamily  of  Cyclosto- 
midee,  containing  the  typical  species,  and  con- 
trasting with  the  subfamilies  Cistulinee , Licinei- 
nce,  and  Realiince. 

cyclostomous  (si-klos'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  cyclo- 
stomus,  < Gr.  suslog,  a circle,  + aroya,  mouth.] 
Having  a round  mouth,  as  a lamprey,  or  a round 
aperture  of  the  shell,  as  a cyclostomid ; specifi- 
cally, in  ichth.,  pertaining  to  the  Cyclostomi. 
Also  cyclostomate,  cyclostome. 

Cyclostomus  (si-klos'to-mus),  n.  [NL.:  see  cy- 
clostomous.'] Same  as  Cyclostoma,  1. 
Cyclostrema  (sl-klo-stre'ma),  n.  [NL.,  improp. 
for  *Cyclotrema,  < Gr.  kIm/.oc,  circle,  + rpf/ya, 
hole.]  A genus  of  gastropods,  typical  of  the 
family  Cyclostremidce. 

Cyclostremid®  (si-klo-strem'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cyclostrema  + ■idee.']  A family  of  rhipido- 
glossate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Cy- 
clostrema. They  hare  ciliated  filiform  tentacles,  lateral 
cirrous  appendages,  a wide  median  tooth  and  four  nar- 
row teeth  on  each  side,  and  marginal  teeth  with  denticu- 
lated borders:  the  shell  is  depressed,  umbilicated,  non- 
nacreous,  and  white.  The  species  are  of  small  size  and 
found  in  almost  all  seas. 

cyclostylar  (si-klp-sti'lar),  a.  (<  Gr.  kI'k/.oc, 
a circle,  + cTvh>g,  a pillar,  style,  + -ar2.]  In 
arch.,  consisting  of  a circular  range  of  col- 
^umns;  monopteral. 

cyclostyle  (si'klo-stll),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvkaoc,  a cir- 
cle, + crvXog,  a pen.]  An  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing duplicate  copies  of  letters,  circulars,  etc., 
written  on  sensitized  paper  with  a pen  of  pe- 
culiar make,  or  with  a typewriter.  The  first  copy 
ia  used  as  an  impression-plate,  and  inked  with  an  inking- 
rolier  to  produce  subsequent  copies, 
cyclosystem  (si-klo-sis'tem),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kvnfaig, 
a circle,  + ebarpua,  system.]  The  circular  ar- 
rangement of  the  pores  of  certain  hydrocoral- 
line acalephs  (the  stylasterids),  simulating  the 
calicular  systems  of  anthozoan  corals  in  ap- 
pearance. Moseley,  1881. 
cyclothure  (si'klo-thur),  n.  An  animal  of  the 
genus  Cyclothurus  ; a two-toed  ant-eater. 
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Cyclotliurinae  (si/'klo-thu-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<f  Cyclothurus  4-  -t nee.]  A subfamily  of  South 
American  arboricole  ant-eaters,  of  the  family 
Myrmecophagidce ; the  two-toed  ant-eaters  of 
the  single  genus  Cyclothurus.  The  first,  fourth, 
and  fifth  digits  of  the  fore  paws  are  so  reduced  that  only 
two  are  visible  externally,  and  the  inner  digit  of  the  hind 
foot  is  likewise  rudimentary.  These  ant-eaters  live  in 
trees  and  are  very  slow  in  their  movements. 

cyclotliurine  (si-klo-thu'rin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  subfamily  Cyclothurince. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cyclothurince;  a cyclothure. 

Also  written  cycloturine. 

Cyclothurus  (si-klo-thu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  for  Cy- 
cloturus,  < Gr.  kvk1ut6c,  round  (see  Cyclotus),  + 
ovpa,  a tail.]  The  typical  and  only  genus  of 
the  subfamily  Cyclothurince,  containing  the  lit- 
tle two-toed  ant-eater  of  Brazil,  G.  didactylus, 
and  a species  of  Costa  Bica,  C.  dorsalis.  See 
Cyclothurince. 

cyclotid  (si-klot'id),  n.  A gastropod  of  the 
family  Cy clo  tides. 

Cyclotid®  (si-klot'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cyclo- 
tus + -id®.]  A family  of  phaneropneumonous 
tenioglossate  gastropods.  The  eyes  are  situated  at 
the  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles ; the  outer  lateral  teeth 
of  the  radula  are  little  differentiated  from  the  others ; 
there  are  10  jaws ; and  the  shell  is  spiral  with  a circular 
aperture,  closable  by  a multispiral  operculum.  Same  as 

^Cyrlophoridtl’. 

cyclotomic  (si-klo-tom'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  nuiclog, 
circle,  + royf;,  a cutting,  + -if. ] In  geom., 
pertaining  to  the  theory  of  the  division  of  the 
circumference  of  a circle  into  aliquot  parts. — 

Cyclotomic  divisor.  See  divisor. 

cycloturine,  Cycloturus,  See  cyclothurine,  Cy- 

i,clothurus. 

Cyclotus  (si-klo'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvk/jvtoc, 
rounded,  < kvk^ovv,  make  round,  < lu-ti'/or,  a cir- 
cle.] A genus  of  gastropodous  mollusks,  of  the 
family  Cyclophoridce,  or  giving  the  name  Cyclo- 
tidee  to  the  same  group. 

Cyclura  (si-klo'ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ubsAor,  a 
circle,  + ovpa,  tail.]  A genus  of  lizards,  of  the 


Two-toed  Ant-eater  ( Cyclothurus  didactylus^ 


Spine-tailed  Lizard  ( Cyclura  acanthura). 

family  Iguanidce.  C.  lophoma  is  the  great  iguana  of 
Jamaica,  with  a long  serrate  dorsal  crest.  C.  acanthura 
is  the  spine-tailed  lizard  of  Lower  California.  C.  teres,  of 
the  same  region,  is  the  smooth-backed  lizard. 

cyclus  (si'klus),  n.  [LL.,  < Gr.  kIjk/.oc,  a cir- 
cle: see  cycle.]  1.  PI.  cycli  (si'kli).  Same  as 
cycle,  5. 

Gonzalo  de  Cdrdova,  “the  Great  Captain,”  . . , pro- 
duced an  impression  on  the  Spanish  nation  hardly 
equalled  since  the  earlier  days  of  that  great  Moorish  con- 
test, the  cyclus  of  whose  heroes  Gonzalo  seems  appropri- 
ately to  close  up.  Ticknor.  Span.  Lit.,  I.  i81. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A genus  of  fossil  crustaceans 
representing  primitive  forms  of  Merostomata. 
cydariform  (si-dar'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  cydarum 
(<  Gr.  Kvdapog),  a kind  of  ship,  + forma,  shape.] 
In  entom.,  approaching  the  form  of  a globe, 
hut  truncated  on  two  opposite  ends : applied  to 
joints  of  the  palpi,  etc. 
cydert,  n.  See  cider. 

Cydippe  (si-dip'e),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Cydippe,  < Gr. 
Kwiwnrj?,  in  myth,  a fern,  name,  a Nereid,  etc. ; 
appar.  (.  ttvdog,  glory,  renown,  4-  tmrof,  fern. 
hrmi,  horse.]  1.  In  zool.,  the  typical  genus  of 
ctenophorans  of  the  family  Cydippidce,  having 
retractile  filiform  fringed  tentacles,  and  a 
transparent  colorless  gelatinous  body,  divided 
radially  into  eight  parts  by  the  ctenophores. 
One  member  of  the  genus,  C.  pileus , is  a very  beautiful  ob- 
ject, and  is  common  in  the  seas  around  Great  Britain.  The 
body  is  globular  in  shape,  and  adorned  with  eight  bands 
of  cilia,  serving  as  its  means  of  locomotion  and  presenting 
brilliant  rainbow  hues.  From  the  body  are  pendent  two 
long  filaments,  to  which  are  attached  numerous  shorter 
threads,  and  which  can  be  protruded  and  retracted  at 
will.  Also  called  Pleurobrachia.  and  formerly  referred 
to  a family  Callianiridee.  See  cut  under  Ctenophora. 
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2.  A genus  of  spiders.  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge, 
1870. — 3.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  beetles, 
cydippid  (si-dip'id),  n.  A ctenophoran  of  the 
family  Cydippidse. 

Cydippid®  (si-dip'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cydippe, 
1,  + -idee.]  A family  of  saccate  ctenophorans, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cydippe. 

Cydonia  (si-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cydonia,  a 
quince  ( >ult.  E.  coin2,  quince,  q.  v.),  prop.  pi. 
(sc.  mala,  apples)  of  Cydonius,  adj.;  < Gr. 
svdaviov  (sc.  pijAov,  apple),  a quince,  svduvia,  a 
quince-tree,  neut.  and  fern,  of  K vdoviog,  adj., 
pertaining  to  K vSuvia,  L.  Cydonia,  a town  of 
Crete,  now  Canea.]  1.  A genus  of  plants,  of 
the  family  Malacese,  comprising  the  quinces. 
See  quince. — 2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of  lady- 
birds, family  Coccinellidai.  Mulsant. 
cydonin  (si'do-nin),  n.  [<  Cydcnia,  1,  + -in2.] 
The  mucilage  of  quince-seeds, 
cydonium  (si-do'ni-um),  n.  [See  Cydonia.] 
Quince-seed. 

cyesiognosis  (si-e,/si-og-no'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  shy- 
ing, pregnancy,  4-  yvaaig,  knowledge.]  Diag- 
nosis of  pregnancy.  Dunglison. 
cyesiology  (si-e-si-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  svyrng, 
pregnancy  (see  cyesis ),  + -Ao-yia,  < teyeiv,  say : 
see  -ology.]  la  physiol.,  the  science  which  treats 
of  gestation  or  pregnancy, 
cyesis  (si-e'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nvyaig,  preg- 
nancy, < uveiv,  be  pregnant.]  Pregnancy;  con- 
ception. Dunglison. 

cygneous  (sig'ne-us),  a.  [<  L.  cygnus,  eyenus, 
a swan:  see  cygnet.]  In  bryology,  curved  like 
a swan’s  neck.  Braithwaite. 

Cygnet  (sig'net),  n.  [Formerly  cignet,  < OF. 
*cignet,  eqniv.  to  *cignel,  cigneau,  dim.  of  eigne, 
F.  cygne  = Pr.  eigne  = It.  cigno,  a swan  (cf.  OF. 
cisne  = Sp.  Pg.  cisne,  OPg.  cirne  = Olt.  eecino, 
It.  cecero,  a swan,  < ML.  cecinus,  cicinus,  a cor- 
ruption of  L.  eyenus),  < L.  eyenus,  often  written 
cygnus,  < Gr.  nvsvog,  a swan,  prob.  redupl.  from 
•/  *nvv,*Kav,  sound,  = L.  canere,  sing.  From  the 
same  root  come  L.  ciconia,  a stork,  and  E.  hen. 
See  cant2,  chant,  hen.]  A young  swan;  specifi- 
cally, in  her.,  a small  swan.  Swans,  when  more 
than  one  are  borne,  are  commonly  called  cygnets,  though 
the  representation  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  ot  the  swan 
so  called. 

So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save, 

Keeping  them  prisoner  underneath  her  wings. 

Shak.,  1 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 

Cygnet  royal,  in  her. , a term  for  a bearing  more  properly 

blazoned  s wan  argent,  ducally  gorged  and  chained  or — that 
is,  having  a duke's  coronet  around  its  neck  and  a chain  at- 
tached thereto.  Hugh  Clark. 

Cygnin®  (sig-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < Cygnus,  1,  + 
-in®.]  A subfamily  of  lamellirostral  natatorial 
birds,  of  the  duck  family,  Anatidw ; the  swans. 
They  have  the  longest  neck  of  any  birds  of  this  family,  the 
vertebra}  being  very  numerous  (up  to  26) ; the  tail  is  short 
and  many-feathered  ; the  tarsus  is  reticulate  ; the  lores  are 
naked ; the  bill  is  high  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  tuber- 
culate,  with  median  nostrils  ; tire  feet  are  large  ; the  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw  are  longer  than  the  tarsus ; and  the  hallux 
is  simple.  The  legs  are  set  far  back,  so  that  the  gait  is 
constrained,  but  in  the  water  the  swans  are  proverbially 
elegant  and  graceful.  There  are  8 or  10  species,  of  various 
countries,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Cygnus.  See  swan. 
cygnine  (sig'nin),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Cygninas. 

Cygnopsis  (sig-nop'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Brandt,  1836), 
< L.  cygnus,  a swan,  + Gr.  diptg,  view,  appear- 
ance.] A genus  of  geese,  of  the  subfamily  An- 
serinte  and  family  Anatidce : so  called  from  their 


Chinese  Goose  ( Cygnopsis  cygnoides). 


swan-like  appearance.  The  type  and  only  spe- 
cies is  the  Chinese  goose,  C.  cygnoides,  common 
in  domestication. 

Cygnus  (sig'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cygnus,  prop. 
eyenus,  a swan:  see  cygnet.]  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  subfamily  Cygnince,  formerly  con- 
terminous with  it,  hut  now  including  all  the 
white  swans,  or  even  restricted  to  those  which 
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have  a tubercle  on  the  bill,  as  the  mute  swan  of 
Europe,  Cygnus  olor.  c.  musicus  is  the  European 
whooping  swan,  or  hooper.  It  belongs  to  the  subgenus 
Otor,  as  do  the  two  American  swans,  the  whistler,  Cygnus 
(Olor)  Columbians,  and  the  trumpeter,  Cygnus  (Olor)  buc - 
cinator.  See  swan. 

2.  An  ancient  northern  constellation  repre- 


Cylichna 

cylindracea. 


The  Constellation  Cygnus. — From  Ptolemy’s  description. 

senting  a bird  called  a swan  by  Ovid  and 
others,  and  now  always  so  considered. 
Cylichna  (si-lik  na),  li . [NL.,  (.  Gr.  kvA'i^vtj,  a 
small  cup,  < nv/Ul-  a cup.]  A 

| ||s  genus  of  tectibranehiate  opisthobran- 

Wi  gastropods,  of  the  family  Tor- 

■“  > natellidce  or  Bullidts,  or  made  type  of  a 

family  Cyliehnidce,  having  a strong 
cylindrical  shell,  with  narrow  aper- 
ture.  There  are  numerous  species, 
cylichnid  (si-lik'nid),  n.  A gastropod  of  the 
family  Cylichnidte. 

Oyiichnidse  (si-lik'ni-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Cylichna 
“t  - icl(E.j  A family  of  gastropods,  of  which  the 
genus  Cylichna  is  typical.  The  radula  has  multi- 
fenal  teeth,  of  which  the  central  are  small,  the  lateral 
large  and  unciform,  and  the  marginal  small  and  unciform. 
yy*Jc°D13'Stlge8  (sil^i-ko-mas ' ti-jez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  kvTil!;  (kvA^/c-),  a cup,  + paari^  pi.  ua- 
£rW'»  a whip,  scourge.]  A group  of  choano- 
nagellate  infusorians  or  collar-bearing  monads, 
with  a well-marked  collar  around  the  base  of 
the  flagellum,  including  such  genera  as  Salpin- 
goeca  and  Codonosiga.  Biitschli. 
cylicotomy  (sil-i-kot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvAi$ 
(kvAm-),"  a cup,  + TO/irj,  cutting,  < reftvetv,  cut.] 
In  surg.,  division  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  as  in 
glaucoma.  Dunglison. 

Cylicozoa  (sil"i-ko-z5,a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
Ku/Uf  ( uvAia -),  a cup,  + ££ ov,  animal.]  Same  as 
i'Calycozoa. 

cylinder  (sil'in-d&r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cilinder,  cilindre;  in  ME.  in  form  chiUndre,  a 
cylindrical  sun-dial;  < OP.  cilindre,  F.  cylindre 
= bp.  It.  cilindro  = Pg.  cylindro,  < L.  cylindrus, 
a cylinder,  a roller,  a leveler,  (.  Gr.  avAivSnoc,  a 
cylinder,  a roller,  roll,  < kvXIvSeiv,  roll, 
kvAUiv,  roll : see  cycle.  Doublet  of  cal- 
ender A q.  v.]  1.  higeorn.-.  (a)  A solid 
which  may  be  conceived  as  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a rectangle  about 
one  of  its  sides:  specifically  called  a 
right  circular  cylinder.  This  side  of  the 
generating  rectangle  forms  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  adjacent  sides  generate  cir- 
cles which  form  the  bases  of  the  cylinder. 

(o).  By  extension,  any  surface  generated  by 
a right  line  moving  parallel  to  itself. 
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cut  under  carding-machine.  (j ) In  an  electrical 
machine,  a barrel  of  glass,  (t)  In  ordnance,  a 
wooden  bucket  in  which  a cartridge  is  carried 
from  the  magazine  to  the  gun.  E.  H.  Knight 
(l)  A garden-  or  field-roller.  E.  11.  Knight.— 
3 In  antiq.,  a cylindrical  or  somewhat  barrel- 
shaped  stone,  bearing  a cuneiform  inscription 
or  a carved  design,  worn  by  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  and  kindred  peoples  as  a seal  and 
amulet.  Great  numbers  of  such  cylinders  have 
been  found,  and  also  of  Phenician  imitations 
of  them. — 4f.  An  old  portable  timepiece  of  the 
class  of  sun-dials. 

By  my  chilindre  it  is  prime  of  deye. 

Chaucer , Shipman’s  Tale,  1.  206. 

5f.  \_cap.]  In  conch.,  a genus  of  gastropods: 
same  as  Oliva.  Fabricius,  1823—charge-cvlin- 

der,  the  part  of  the  bore  of  a cannon  occupied  by  the 
charge.— Double-acting  cylinder,  an  engine-cylinder 
in  which  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  effective  in  each  direc- 
tion, instead  of  only  in  one  direction,  as  in  the  sinqle- 
action  cylinder.— Forming-cylinder,  in  a paper-making 
machine,  the  cylinder  on  which  the  pulp  is  collected  and 
formed  into  a soft  web  preparatory  to  drying  and  hard- 
ening.— ObUque  cylinder.  See  oblique.—  Oscillating 
cylinder,  an  engine-cylinder  which  rocks  on  trunnions 
and  the  piston-rod  of  which  connects  directly  to  the  crank 
-vacant  cylinder,  the  portion  of  the  bore  of  a cannon 
left  free  m front  of  the  charge. 

cylinder-bit  (sil'in-der-bit),  n.  See  half-round 
hit,  under  bit  1. 

cylinder-bore  (sil'in-der-bor),  n.  A gun  the 
bore  of  which  is  of  a uniform  diameter  through- 

cylinder-bore  (sil'in-der-bor),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret. 
and  pp.  cylinder-bored,  ppr.  cylinder-boring.  To 
bore,  as  a gun-barrel,  in  such  a manner  that  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  is  uniform  throughout, 
cylinder-car  (sil'in-der-kar),  n.  A hollow  cyl- 
inder for  carrying  freight,  with  wheel-ends 
adapted  to  run  on  a railroad-track.  The  cylin- 
der rolls  with  its  load,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  use  of  axles.  E.  H.  Kniglit. 
cylinder-cock  (sil'in-der-kok),  n.  A cock  at 
the  end  of  a steam-cylinder,  through  which 
the  water  of  condensation  may  be  blown  out. 
It  is  sometimes  made  automatic,  and  is  often 
called  a safety  cylinder-cock,  or  snifting- 
valve.  J y 
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cylinder  rotating  over  a sliding  flat  bed-plate 
which  contains  the  form  of  types  or  plates,  in 
tne  drum-cylmder  press  there  is  one  cylinder  of  large  size 
making  but  one  revolution  to  the  forward  and  backward 
movement  of  the  bed-plate;  in  other  forms  the  cylMer 
makes  two  or  more  revolutions  for  each  impression  In 
2?  * thff  lnder?resf  the  cylinder  stops  its  rotation  soon 
after  the  impression  is  taken.  The  double-cylinder  press 

wufrd'as  win “ *d  pn: 'a*8  an  imPre8sion'on  the  back- 
ward  as  well  as  the  forward  movement  of  the  bed-plate. 
Ihe  name  cylinder-press  is  technically  applied  only  to 
£I?n*aS.,0r  11]a“lunes  ii  which  the  impression-cylinder 
prints  upon  a flat  surface.  Printing-machines  that  are 

evlimier  ffre  i-*  prin*i.f™m  Plates  or  types  fastened  on  a 
nn0wn  distinctively  as  type-revolving  presses 
and  specifically  as  rotary  or  web  presses. 

cylinder-snail  (sil'in-der-snal),  n.  A snail  of 
the  genus  Cylindrclla  ; a cylindrellid. 
cylinder-snake  (sil'in-d<sr-snak), n.  An  ophid- 
ian of  the  family  Cylindrophidse  or  Uropeltidx. 
cylinder-staff  (sil'in-dfir-staf),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  the  inspection  of  ordnance  to 
measure  the  length  of  the  bore.  Farrow,  Mil 
Encye. 

Cylinder-tape  (sil'in-der-tap),  n.  In  a cylin- 
der printing-press,  a tape  running  on  the  im- 
pression-cylinder, beneath  the  paper,  to  aid 
the  removal  of  the  sheet  from  tho  cylinder 
after  impression. 

cylinder-wrench  (sil'in-d6r-rench),  n.  A form 
of  wrench  adapted  to  grasp  cylindrical  rods  or 
tubes ; a pipe-wrench.  E.  11.  Knight. 
cylindraceous  (sil-in-dra'shius),  a.  [=  F.  cy- 
Undraci;  as  cylinder  + -aceous.]  Somewhat  or 
nearly  cylindrical. 

Cylindrella  (sil-in-drel'a),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  culin- 
drusy  cylinder,  + dim.  -ella.~\  A genus  of  ge- 
ophilous  gastropods, 


A cylindrical  surface  is  a curved  surface  generated  by 
moving  straight  line  which  continually  touches  a given 
curve  and  in  all  of  its  positions  is  parallel  to  a given  fixed 
straight  line  not  in  the  plane  of  the  curve.  A solid 
bounded  by  a cylindrical  surface  and  two  parallel  planes 
is  called  a cylinder.  Chauvenet. 

2.  In  mech. : (a)  That  chamber  of  a steam-en- 
gine in  which  the  force  of  steam  is  exerted  on 
the  piston.  See  steam-engine.  ( b ) The  barrel 
of  an  air-pump.  ( c ) A hollow  metallic  roller 
forming  part  of  certain  printing-machines,  in 
cylinder-presses  the  cylinder  is  used  only  for  givinc  the 
impression.  See  cylinder -press.  In  type-revolving  presses 
there  are  type-cylinders  and  impression-cylinders;  the 
former,  on  which  the  forms  of  type  or  stereotype  plates 
are  secured,  revolve  against  the  latter  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. (a)  The  bore  of  a gun.  (e)  That  part 
of  a revolver  which  contains  the  chambers  for 
the  cartridges.  (/)  The  central  well  around 
which  a winding  staircase  is  carried,  (g)  The 
body  of  a pump,  (h)  In  a loom,  a revolving 
part  which  receives  the  cards.  In  the  Jacquard 
loom  it  is  a square  prism  revolving  on  a hori- 
zontal axis,  (i)  In  a carding-machine,  a clothed 
barrel  larger  than  an  urchin  or  a doffer.  See 


cylinder-cover  (sil'in-der-kuv'&r),  n.  1.  A 
jacket  or  lagging  placed  about  a steam-cylin- 
der, to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat. — 2.  In 
steam-engines,  the  cover  secured  by  bolts  to  a 
flange  round  the  top  of  a cylinder,  so  as  to 
make  it  steam-tight. 

cylinder-desk  (sil'in-der-desk),  n.  A writing- 
desk  with  a top  somewhat  cylindrical  in  shape 
which  can  be  pushed  back  to  allow  the  desk  to 
be  used,  or  brought  forward  and  locked.  Also 
called  a roll-top  desk. 

cylinder-engine  (sil'in-der-en'  jin),  n.  In  paper- 
making,  a machine  in  which  the  pulp  is  formed 
in  a sheet  upon  a cylinder  and  delivered  as  a 
web  to  the  dryers. 

cylinder-escapement  (sil'in-der-es-kap^ment), 

n.  An  escapement  for  watches  invented  by 
Graham,  corresponding  to  the  dead-beat  es- 
capement in  clocks. 

cylinder-face  (sil'in-d6r-fas),  n.  In  engin.,  the 
flat  part  of  a steam-cylinder  on  which  a slide- 
-valve moves. 

cylinder-gage  (sil'in-der-gaj),  n.  A east-iron 
hollow  cylinder,  from  3 to  5 calibers  in  length, 
accurately  turned  on  the  exterior,  and  used  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  the  finished  bore  of  a 
gup. 

cylinder-glass  (sil'in-der-glas),  n.  Glass  blown 
into  the  form  of  a cylinder,  then  split,  and  flat- 
tened into  a sheet.  The  quality  is  superior  to 
that  of  crown-glass.  See  broad  glass,  under 
broad. 

cylinder-grinder  (silin-der-grin"der),  n.  A 
machine-tool  with  automatic  traverse-feed  for 
finishing  cylindrical  gages,  such  as  those  of 
gun-bores.  _ E.  H.  Knight. 
cylinder-mill  (sil'in-der-mil),  n.  A grinding- 
mill  in  which  the  action  of  rollers  is  substituted 
lor  that  of  face-stones.  E.  JET.  Knight. 
cylinder-milling  (sil'in-der-mil"mg),  n.  See 
milling. 

cylinder-port  (sil'in-der-port),  n.  One  of  the 
openings  through  which  steam  passes  into  the 
cylinder  of  a steam-engine, 
cylinder-powder  (sil'in-der-pou^der),  n.  Gun- 
??Y*rier  .^e  .C^arc.0a^  ^0r  which  is  prepared  by 
distillation  in  cylindrical  iron  retorts, 
cylinder-press  (sil'in-der-pres),  n.  A printing- 
machine  in  which  impression  is  made  by  a 


x.  Cylindrella  brevis,  a.  Cylin- 
drella clegans.  (About  twice  natu- 
ral size.) 


of  the  family  Cylin- 
drellidce,  called  cylin- 
der-snails from  the 
cylindrical  shape  of 
the  shell.  There  are 
many  species,  of 
the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Pfeiffer, 

1840. 

cylindrellid  (sil-in- 
drel'id),  n.  A gas- 
tropod of  the  family 
Cylindrellidm. 

Cylindrellidae  (sil- 
in-drel'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Cylindrella  + -idee.]  An  American 
family  of  pulmonate  gastropods,  typified  by  the 
genus  Cylindrella  ; the  cylinder-snails.  The  shell 
is  cylindric  and  many-whorled,  the  last  whorl  usually 
detached  from  the  rest  and  having  a circular  mouth.  The 
animal  has  a thin  jaw  with  oblique  folds,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  radula  are  peculiar,  the  central  being  very  narrow 
the  lateral  having  the  internal  and  median  cusps  conflu- 
ent, and  the  marginal  resembling  the  lateral  in  miniature 
or  rudimentary.  Over  200  species  are  known,  most  of 
which  are  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 

cylindrenchyma  (sil-in-dreng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.KvXivdpoc,  a cylinder,  + tyxvfiaf  an  infu- 
sion, < eyxelv,  infuse,  < h,  in,  + pour.]  In 
oot.,  tissue  composed  of  cylindrical  cells,  such 
as  that  of  plants  of  the  genus  Conferva , and  of 
many  hairs,  etc. 

cylindric,  cylindrical  (si-lin'drik,  -dri-kal),  a. 

[=  F . cylindrique = Sp.  cilindrico= Pg.  cylindrico 
= It.  cilmdrico,  < NL.  *cylindricus,  < Gr.  xv/.iv- 
dpofdf,  cylindrical,  < ttvlivdpot;,  cylinder.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a cylinder,  or  partaking  of  its 
properties—  Cylindrical  boiler,  a steam-boiler  made 
m the  shape  of  a cylinder,  simple  in  construction,  and  ad- 
mitting of  greater  resistance  to  the  lateral  action  of  the 
causes  of  displacement  than  most  others,  although  more 
expensive  in  the  matter  of  fuel.—  Cylindrical  bone,  in 
anat.,  a long  bone,  as  a thigh-bone  or  humerus,  with  a 
more  or  less  cylindrical  hollow  shaft  of  compact  tissue  in- 
closing a medullary  cavity,  and  having  cancellous  tissue  at 
each  end.— Cylindrical  lens  or  mirror,  a lens  or  mirror 
having  one  or  two  cylindrical  surfaces.  Cylindrical  lenses 
are  iisedin  spectacles  for  the  correction  of  astigmatism  — 
Cylindrical  saw,  a saw  in  the  form  of  a cylinder  with 
the  edge  of  the  open  end  cut  in  saw-teeth ; a crown-saw : 
used  for  cutting  staves,  fellies,  etc.,  and  in  surgery.  Also 
called  barrel-saw , drum-saw,  tub-saw.  See  cut  under 
crown-saw.— Cylindrical  surface,  a surface  generated 
by  a right  line  moving  parallel  to  itself.— Cylindrical 
valve,  a valve  of  cylindrical  form  on  an  oscillating  axis 
serving  to  open  and  close  ports  in  the  cylindrical  case 
winch  forms  its  seat.  E.  II.  Knight. — Cylindrical 
vaulting  (properly  semi-cylindrical  vaulting),  in  arch., 
the  most  ancient  mode  of  true  vaulting.  Also  called  a 
wagon-  barrel-,  tunnel-,  or  cradle-vault.  It  is  a plain 
half-cylinder,  without  either  groins  or  ribs,  or  divided 
into  bays  by  arcs  doubleaux,  which  are  usually  of  square 
or  semicircular  section. 

cylindrically  (si-lin'dri-kal-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  or  shape  of  a cylinder. 

cylindricity  (sil-in-dris'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  cylin- 
dnetU,-  as  cylindric  + -ity.]  The  character 
or  state  of  being  cylindrical ; cylindrical  form : 
as,  imperfect  cylindricity. 


cylindricule 

cylindricule  (si-lin'dri-kul),  n.  [<  NL.  as  if 
* cylindriculus,  dim.  of  L.  cylindrus,  a cylinder : 
see  cylinder .]  A small  cylinder.  Owen. 
cylindriform  (si-lin'dri-form),  a.  [=  F.  cylin- 
driforme;  < L.  cylindrus,  a cylinder,  + forma, 
shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a cylinder; 
shaped  like  a cylinder. 

Cylindrirostrest  (si-lin-dri-ros'trez),  n.  pi. 


uy 

[> 


_NL  .,  < L.  cylindrus,  a cylinder,  + rostrum, 
beak.]  In  Blyth’s  system  of  classification 
(1849),  a snperfamily  of  his  Halcyoides,  con- 
stituted by  the  kingfishers,  rollers,  and  bee- 
eaters,  or  the  families  Alcyonidce  (or  Alcedini- 
dee),  Coraciidm,  and  Meropidce. 
cylindrocephalic  (si-lin,/dro-se-fal'ik  or  si-lin- 
dro-sef 'a-lik),  a.  [<  cylindrocephaly  + -ic.]  Ex- 
hibiting’ or  pertaining  to  cylindrocephaly. 
cylindrocephaly  (si-lin-dro-sef'a-li),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ttvXivipoc,  cylinder,  + ueipaf.fi,  head.]  A long 
cylindrical  configuration  of  the  skull, 
cylindroconic,  cylindroconical  (si-lin-dro- 
kon'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  cylindric  + conic,  -al.] 
Shaped  like’  a cylinder  terminated  by  a cone, 
cylindroconoidal  (si-lin,/dr6-ko-noi'dal),  a. 
[<  cylindric  + conoidal. ] Shaped  like  a cylin- 
der having  a conoidal  termination, 
cylindrocylindrical  (si-lin/'dr6-si-lin'dri-kal), 
o.  [<  cylindric  + cylindrical.']  In  arch.,  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  one  cylindrical  vault  with 
another  of  greater  span  and  height,  springing 
from  the  same  level : said  of  an  arch.  See 
^cross-vaulting. 

cylindroid  (sil'in-droid),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  cylin- 
dro'ide  = Pg.  cylindroide,  < Gr.  KvMvfipoeidi/s,  < 
KvXivdpoc,  a cylinder,  + eloog,  form.]  I.  n.  1.  A 
solid  body  bounded  by  a cylindrical  surface 
cut  orthogonally  by  elliptical  bases.— 2.  A 
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the  family  Cerambycidce,  which  in  the  form  of 
the  body  and  the  style  of  the  markings  have 

some  resem- 
blance to  the 
wasps.  The  spe- 
cies are  superfi- 
cially recognized 
hy  the  long  anten- 
nse  and  by  the 
transverse  excava- 
tions in  the  sides 
of  the  pronotum 
near  the  base.  Two 

a.  Cyllene  f ictus,  b.  Cyllcnc  robinia.  closely  similar 
(Natural  size.)  North  American 

species,  C.  pictus 

(Drury)  and  C.  robinice  (Forst.),  have  a black  body,  banded 
with  narrow  transverse  or  oblique  yellow  lines,  and  red 


Cymbulia 

2.  In  organ-building,  a mixture-stop  of  very 
high  pitch. — 3.  A musical  instrument  made 
of  a piece  of  steel  wire,  in  a triangular  form, 
on  which  are  passed  several  rings,  which  are 
touched  and  shifted  along  the  triangle  with  an 
iron  rod  held  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  cym- 
bal is  supported  in  the  left  by  a cord.  Also 
spelled  symbal.  Imp.  Diet. 
cymbal-doctor  (sim'bal-dok,/tor),  n.  A teacher 
whose  instruction  is  like  the  tinkling  of  a cym- 
bal. Compare  1 Cor.  xiii.  1.  [Rare.] 

These  petty  glosses,  ...  so  like  the  quibbles  of  a court 
sermon  that  we  may  safely  reckon  . . . that  the  hand  of 
some  household  priest  foisted  them  in,  lest  the  world 
should  forget  how  much  he  was  a disciple  of  those  cym- 
bal-doctors. Milton , Eikonoklastes,  viii. 


legs.  The  former  lives  in  the  hickory  and  appears  in  cymbaled,  cymballed  (sim'bald),  a.  [<  cym- 


spring,  while  the  latter  infests  the  locust-tree  and  appears 
in  autumn.  Both  species  are,  in  the  larval  state,  very 
destructive  to  the  trees  they  inhabit.  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  to 
Veg.,  p.  103. 

cyma  (si'ma),  n. ; pi.  cymce  (-me).  [NL.  (cf.  L. 
cyma,  cuma,  a sprout,  a hollow  sphere),  < Gr. 
Kvpa,  a wave,  a swell,  billow,  a waved  ogee  or 
molding,  < Kveiv,be  pregnant, 
lit.  contain.  See  cyme.']  1. 

In  arch.,  a member  or  mold- 
ing of  the  cornice,  of  which 
the  profile  is  an  ogee,  or 
curve  of  contrary  flexure. 

Of  this  molding  there  are  two 
kinds : cyma  recta,  or  Doric  cyma 
(sometimes  called  beak-molding), 
which  is  concave  at  the  top  and 

convex  at  the  bottom ; and  cyma  revered,  or  Lesbian  cyma, 
which  is  convex  at  the  top  and  concave  at  the  bottom. 
Both  kinds  of  the  cyma  are  also  called  ogee.  Also  written 
cyme,  cima. 

2.  In  bot.,  same  as  cyme.  — 3.  [cap.]  [NL.] 
Same  as  Cuma,  2. 


bal  + -ed2.]  'Furnished  with  cymbals.  [Rare.] 
And  highest  among  the  statues,  statue-like, 
Between  a cymbal’d  Miriam  and  a Jael, 

With  Psyche’s  babe,  was  Ida  watching  us. 

Tennyson,  Princess, 


Cyma  recta;  ■ 
reversa. 


, Cyma 


cymograph  (d-j.-rtt),  ».  [< 

rsau,  ...  . ...  ...  outlines  of  objects  in  relief , particularly  adapt- 


H a.  Having  the  form  of  a cylinder  with  ed  f ^ taking  profUes  of  areMtectural  moldings.  _ 
cylindroidal  (sil-in-droi'dal),  a.  [<  cylindroid  cymaphen  (si'ma-fen),  n.  CIrr®f- a cymbiform 

During  the  embryonic  condition  of  all  vertebrates,  the  cymax,  >l.  See  simar. 


centre  of  the  partition  [between  the  cerebrospinal  and  T -/  i-  v „ . ( s'\ 

visceral  tubes]  is  occupied  by  an  elongated,  cellular,  cyl-  CyiH cltlUm  (si-ma  shi-um),  n. , pi.  cymatia  ( ) 

indroidal  mass — the  notochord,  or  chorda  dorsalis. 


Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  8. 

cylindroma  (sil-in-dro'ma),  n. ; pi.  cylindro- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gri*.  Mivdpog,  a cylin- 

der, + - oma In  pathol .,  a name  given  to  sev- 
eral kinds  of  tumors,  (a)  Sarcoma  myxomatodes,  a 
sarcoma  in  which  the  sarcoma-cells  have  undergone  in 
greater  or  less  part  mucous  degeneration.  (6)  Angio- 
sarcoma myxomatodes,  a sarcoma  in  which  the  raucous 
degeneration  affects  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the 
tissue  immediately  about  them,  (c)  Myxosarcoma,  a 
simple  combination  of  myxomatous  and  sarcomatous  tis- 
sue. ( d)  Cylindroma  carcinomatodes,  a very  rare  car- 
cinoma, characterized  by  the  presence  of  homogeneous 
hyaline  spherules  in  the  cell-nests.  See  carcinoma, 
myxoma,  sarcoma. 

cylindromatous  (sil-in-drom'a-tus),  a . [<  cy- 
lindroma(t-)  + -otis.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a cylindroma. 

cylindrometric  (si-lin-dro-met'rik),  a.  [<_Gr. 


KvXivSpos,  a cylinder,  + pkrpov,  a measure.]  Per-  *ymfoa  (sim'ba),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cymba,  < Gr, 

taining  to  a scale  used  in  measuring  cylin-  - - - ■ " ’ 1 n ’ T" 

ders. 

cylindro-ogival  (si-lin"dr6-o-ji'val),  a.  [=  F. 
cylindro-ogival ; as  cylindric  + ogival.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a cylindrical  body  with  an 
ogival  head. 

Cylindrophidae  (sil-in-drof'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
short  for  *CylindropMdidce,  < Cylindrophis  (- dro - 


phid-)  + -id*.]  A family  of  harmless  ophidians  ‘ bstform  (sim'bg-f6rm),  a. 
or  reptiles,  typified  by  the  genus  Cyltndrophis,  form  v 

without  poison-fangs,  with  a very  small  head  • mbal  (sim'bal),  n.  [<  ME.  cimbale,  cymbale, 
the  mouth  not  distensible,  and  the  tail  short  ^ op_  (.f;mbau;V.  cymba, le  = Sp.  cmbalo  = Pg. 

Ortn  /wvninol  rill. V n ... ....  4-., ....  nnlirio  nr>4  r.  . — 7 . , - - - A 


and  conical.  They  have  a rudimentary  pelvis,  and  a 
pair  of  anal  spurs  formed  by  the  condensed  epidermis  of 
the  rudimentary  hind  limbs ; the  teeth  are  small,  and  there 
are  palatine  teeth ; the  quadrate  bone  is  fixed,  and  there 
is  no  distinct  mastoid.  Besides  Cylindrophis , the  family 
contains  the  genus  flysia  or  Tortrix,  whence  it  is  some- 
times named  Tortricidce.  With  the  family  Uropeltidce  it 
constitutes  a suborder  Angiostomata,  or  is  brought  under 
Opoterodontia  with  Typhlopidce. 

Cylindropllis  (si-lin'dro-fis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KvXivdpog,  cylinder,  + b/ptc,  serpent.]  A genus 
of  serpents,  giving  name  to  the  family  Cylin- 
drophidee.  0.  rufa  is  a Japanese  species. 

cylix,  n.  See  kylix. 

Cyllecoraria  (siF'e-ko-ra'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
One  of  the  many  divisions  of  the  heteropterous 
family  Phytocoridee,  containing  such  genera  as 
Hyaliodes. 

Cyllene  (si-le'ne),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Cyllene,  < Gr. 
KvXy/vg,  the  name  of  a mountain  in  Arcadia, 
Greece.]  A genus  of  longicom  beetles,  of 


cymbaler,  cymballer  (sim'bal-er),  n.  [<  cym- 
bal + -erL]  One  who  performs  on  a cymbal; 

, a cymbalist.  Fallows. 

i cymbalist  (sim'bal-ist),  n.  [<  cymbal  + -ist.] 
i One  who  plays  the  cymbals. 

| cymballed,  cymballer.  See  cymbaled,  cym- 
I baler. 

cymbate  (sim'bat),  a.  [<  L.  cymba,  a boat  (see 
cymba),  + -ate1.]  Boat-shaped,  as  that  form 
of  sponge-spicule  called  a cymba.  Sollas. 
cymbecephalic  (sim"be-se-fal'ik  or  sim-be-sef'- 
a-lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  uvp[3y,  a hollow,  + itetpaJ.fi,  head, 
4-  -ic.]  Same  as  cymbocephalic.  Dunglison. 
Cymbidium  (sim-bid'i-um),  7i.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

Kuppog,  Kvpjiri,  a hollow,  a cup,  boat  (see  cym- 
bal), + dim.  -idirni.]  A genus  of  tropical  terres- 
trial orchids,  often  having  spikes  of  beautiful 
flowers,  on  which  account  several  of  them  are 
favorites  in  the  greenhouse.  There  are  about 
30  species,  natives  of  eastern  Asia,  Australia, 
New  Caledonia,  and  Africa. 

(sim'bi-form),  a.  [<  L.  cymba,  a 
•ma,  shape.]  Boat-shaped;  longer 
than  broad,  convex,  and  keeled  like  the  bottom 
of  a boat : applied  to  the  elytra  and  other  parts 
of  insects,  to  seeds  and  leaves  of  plants,  dia- 
toms, and  spores  of  fungi,  and  also  to  a bone 
of  the  foot  usually  called  the  scaphoid  bone. 
See  scaphoid.  Also  cymbceform. 
Cymbirnynclrus  (sim-bi-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.  (N. 
A.  Vigors,  1831),  also  written  Cymbyrhynchus, 
and  more  correctly  Cymborhynclms  ; < Gr.  nvpfiri, 
Kbppiot;,  a cup,  + pvyx° snout,  beak.]  A notable 
genus  of  coccygomorphic  birds,  of  the  family 
Eurylcemidcc : so  called  from  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  bill.  The  type  is  C.  macrorhynchus,  the  blue- 
billed gaper,  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  etc. 
Cymbium  (sim'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cym- 
bium,  a small  drinking- vessel  or  cup,  < Gr. 
Kvpf) lov,  a cup,  dim.  of 
avp/iri,  a drinking-vessel.] 

1.  A genus  of  gastro- 
pods, of  the  family  Vo- 
lutidrr.  The  shell  is  ob- 
ovate,  tumid,  ventricose,  and 
covered  with  a strong  epider- 
mis, and  the  pillar  four-plait- 
ed. They  are  found  on  the  Af- 
rican coast,  and  known  as  boat- 
shells.  C.  cethopica  and  C.  pro- 
boscidale  are  examples.  Also 
Cymba. 

2.  In  entom.,  a genus  of 
beetles,  of  the  fam- 
ily Trogositidce.  Seidlitz, 

1873.— 3.  [1.  c.]  In  Gr. 
antiq.,  a form  of  vase  of 
deep  and  upright  shape, 
without  foot  or  handles ; 

cymbalo  = It.  cimbalo,  cembalo  = D.  cimbaal  = G.  a bowl. 

Dan.  cymbel  - - Sw.  cymbal,  < L.  cymbalum,  < Gr.  cymblin,  cymbling 
KvuflaAov,  a cymbal,  < Kuyfhc,  svpfiti,  the  hollow  of  (sim  ' hlin,  -bling),  n. 
a vessel,  bowl,  basin,  cup,  boat,  knapsack,  etc.,  *Same  as  simlin. 

— Skt.  leumbhd,  humbhi,  a pot,  jar:  see  comb‘d,  cymbocephalic  (sim//bo-se-fal'ik  or  sim-bo- 
Cf.  chime1.]  1 . One  of  a pair  of  concave  plates  sef 'a-lik),  o.  [As  cymbocephaly  + -ic.]  Shaped 
of  brass  or  bronze  which,  when  struck  together,  like  a bowl  or  cup ; round ; specifically,  pertain- 
prodnee  a sharp,  ringing  sound:  usually  in  the  ing  to  or  exhibiting  cymbocephaly. 

- cymbocephaly  (sim-bo-sef'a- 


[L.,  < Gr.  Kvpdnov,  a waved  molding,  < Kvpa(r-), 
a wave,  etc. : see  cyma.]  In  arch.,  a cyma ; a 
molding  composed  of  the  cyma. 

Most  of  the  capitals  here  are  of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
and  I took  notice  of  the  capitals  of  some  pilasters,  con- 
sisting of  a cymatium,  two  lists,  and  flutes  about  a foot 
long,  and  under  them  a quarter  round,  adorned  with  eggs 
and  darts.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  88. 

Cymatogaster  (si//ma-to-gas/ter),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  K.vfia{r-)y  fetus,  + yaorr/p,  belly.]  A genus 
of  surf -fishes,  of  the  family  Embiotocidce.  c.  ag- 
gregate is  an  abundant  fish  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  the  shiner , minny,  and  sparada. 

cymatolite  (sl-mat'o-llt),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kvpa(r -), 
wave,  + WiOoq,  stone.]  A mineral  substance 
produced  by  the  alteration  of  spodumene,  ap- 
pearing in  white  masses  with  a delicate  wavy, 
fibrous  structure.  It  is  an  intimate  mixture  of 
muscovite  and  albite. 


Kvp.pT/,  a boat:  see  cymbal , Cymbium.]  1.  PI 
cymbce  (-be).  In  the  nomenclature  of  sponge- 
spicules,  a boat-shaped  microsclere  or  flesh- 
spicule.  The  cymba  resembles  in  profile  the  letter  C. 
The  back  or  curve  is  called  the  keel  or  tropis ; the  points 
are  the  prows  or  proroe.  The  prone  when  lobed  or  alate 
are  termed  pteres.  Two  varieties  of  the  cymba  are  known 
as  the  pterocymba  and  odeymba.  See  these  words. 

2.  [cap.]  In  conch.,  same  as  Cymbium , 1. 

Same  as  cymbi- 


Boat-shell 

( Cymbium  proboscidale). 


plural.  Their  size  varies  from  little  metallic  castanets  or 
finger-cymbals  to  large  orchestral  cymbals  made  to  be  used 
with  the  large  or  long  drum.  Instruments  of  the  cymbal 
family  are  known  from  the  earliest  historic  times.  They 
are  specially  useful  for  rhythmic  effect,  though  some  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  plates  so  shaped  and  used 
as  to  give  tones  of  definite  pitch. 

I am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a tinkling  cymbal. 

1 Cor.  xiii.  1. 

In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue. 

Milton , Nativity,  1.  208. 


Cymbulia  proboscidea, 
slightly  enlarged. 


li),  n.  [<  Gr.  nv/ifiy,  bowl,  + 
k etpaXy,  bead.]  In  craniol.,  a 
bilobed  form  of  the  skull. 

Cymbulia  (sim-bii'li-a),  n. 
[NL.,  < L.  cymbula,  a small 
boat,  dim.  of  cymba,  boat: 
see  cymbal,  and  cf.  cymba.] 
The  typical  genus  of  - the 
family  Cymbuliidce,  having  a 
slipper-shaped  shell  pointed 


Cymbulia 

in  front  and  square  behind, 
an  example. 

Cymbuliidae  (sim-bu-iri-de), 

( '/umhuUn.  4*  ~i.fi tv  1 A fomil-n 
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C.  proboscidea  is  cymobotrys  (si-rao-bot'ris), n.  [NL.,  < Gr-itO/ta, 
7 rvi  ..  a young  sprout  (see  cyma),  + fiorpvy,  a cluster 
yt s — r -P1-  G’L.,  < *of  grapes.]  In  hot.,  same  as  tiiyrse. 

Cymbulia  + -idw.]  A family  of  thecosomatous  cymogene  (si'mo-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvu(ivov),  cu- 

T)tfiTOT)OriS.  1’bo  animal  id  Aiml  ^...1  bnn  wiln  1 J ? . ' ' « ^ _ 


cynegetics 

Cynaelurinae  (sFne-lu-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NX,.,  < 
Cynwlurus  + - inw .]  A subfamily  of  Felidcc, 
represented  by  the  genus  Cynceluvus : a syno- 

-v--=r — ' r i — v nym  of  Guepardina  (which  see).  Also  written 

mm,  + -yevyg,  producing:  see  cumin  and  -gen.]  Cynailwrince. 

A mixture  X'nlofi’lo  ],  aa,,  a,  V .1  — 


in  crude  petroleum.  When  the  crude  petroleum  is 
distilled,  cymogene  passes  off  as  a gas  at  the  usual  tem- 
perature .of  the  condenser,  but  by  low  temperature  and 
compression  it  is  reduced  to  a very  volatile  liquid  having 
a specific  gravity  of  .59-61.  It  is  used  as  a material  for 
the  production  of  cold  by  evaporation. 

cymoid  (si'moid),  a.  [<  cyme  + -oid.] 
the  form  of  a cyme. 

[<  L.  cym(inum)  + -oh] 


rounded°fins',  an5  ffieTam  three^radtajar teethTn  ea'fh  A mixture  of  Vew“vol7&'e  h^!T  rh*1"1  ^>!na\lurlna:- 

transverse  row,  the  median  very  wide  and  the  lateral  mod-  ^XVire  °}  volatile  hydrocarbons  lound  CyHSelurUS  (si-ne-lu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr  kvov 

erately  wide  and  unicuspid  ; the  shell  has  the  form  of  a “ emdfi  iwtmlflnm  wha„  «.«  — ^ • ' — ' - J - ■ * ■ "*  n • - ’■ 

sandal,  and  is  cartilaginous  and  mostly  internal.  Genera 
of  this  family  are  Cymbulia,  Tiedemannia,  and  Halopsyche. 

The  Cymbuliidas  are  noticeable  for  their  comparatively 
large  size  and  the  very  peculiar  shell  which  they  secrete. 

In  early  life  . . . they  have  a small,  spiral,  horny  shell ; 
but  this  becomes  lost,  and  in  its  place  the  animal  secretes 

a cartilaginous  slipper-shaped  shell,  apparently  possessing  

no  more  consistency  than  ordinary  gelatine  jelly.  In  this  CVmol  ( SI ' mol), 
thick,  transparent,  flexible  shell  sits  the  mollusc,  like  the  game  as  CUmpuJ 
old  woman  in  her  shoe.  Daddliner  about,  hv  th*»  lnro-*  nvai  cymene . 

^wings. 

cyme  (sim),  n.  [Also,  as  NL.,  cyma;  < Gr.  Kvya 
(>  L.  cyma),  a young  sprout,  etc.,  same  as  kv/m 

a wave,  swell, 
etc.:  see  cyma.'] 

1 In  hot  • (a)  tu  iU,ow'“uu ° na.  Same  as  c 

An  inflorescence  Cynanchum  (si-nang'kum),  n.  [NL.,  < LL. 

of  the  definite  ]escent.  chatoyant  T floatmS  hSht;  °Pa-  cynanche,  in  reference jto  its  poisonous  quali- 

cirassdeanfform  cymose ’cymoiis  (sl'mos,  si'mus),  «.  [<  L.  cy-  ‘ ““  ’ 

of  inflorescence  mosws>  ^ of  shoots,  < cyma,  a shoot,  sprout: 

in  which  the  pri-  S6e  Bearing  a cyme;  composed  of 

marv  axis  bears  cymes Pertalmng  to  or  resembling  a cyme, 
rile  tS  cymosely  (si'mos-li),  adv.  In  a eymosc  man- 
- - s - - - ner:  as,  “ branching  cymosely,”  Farlow,  Marine 
Algse,  p.  103. 

Cymothoa  (si-moth'6-a),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius, 

1798),  < Gr.  icii/ia,  anything  swollen,  a wave,  etc., 


e,  paddling  about  by  the  large  oval  -a-  \ r/ ,,  , 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  S58.  Cymophane  (si  mo-fan),  n.  [<  F.  cymophane,  < 

Llso.  as  NL..  etuma:  < Or.  «-.»»  Chiysoberyl^^’  + ~'t>aV^C’  < show.] 

Her  white  arm,  that  wore  a twisted  chain 
Clasped  with  an  opal-slieeny  cymophane. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Mysterious  Illness 


(few-)  a dog,  +'ai?Mvpo(,  a cat.]  A genus  of 
dog-like  cats,  containing  the  chetah  or  hunt- 
ing leopard  of  India,  C.  jubata:  a synonym  of 
triieparda  (which  see).  Also  written  Cynailu- 
rus.  Wagler,  1830. 

Having  cynanche  (si-nang'ke),  n,  [LL.  (>  ult.  E.  squi- 
nancy,  quinsy,  q.  v.),  < Gr.  Kvvdyxy,  dog-quinsy, 
a kind  of  sore  throat,  also  a dog-collar,  < kvuv 
(kw>-),  a dog  (=  E.  hound  = L.  cams,  a dog),  + 
ayxw,  choke,  suffocate.]  A name  of  various 
diseases  of  the  throat  or  windpipe,  attended 
with  inflammation,  swelling,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  swallowing,  as  cynanche  paroti- 
dma,  tonsillaris,  trachealis,  etc— cynanche  malig- 

na.  Same  as  angina  maligna  (which  see,  under  angina). 


nal  flower  which 
a,  Cyme  of  houseleek  ; b,  of  forget-  me-  develops  first, 
/?roJn,Le  Maout  and  Decaisne’s 
“ Traite  general  do  Botc^iique.” ; lnHOreS- 

eence  being  con- 
tinued by  secondary,  tertiary,  and  other  axes. 
The  secondary  and  other  axes  may  be  given  off  on  both 
sides  of  the  primary  axis  (a  dichotomous  or  biparous  cyme 
or  dichasium),  or  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  the  inflores- 
cence to  assume  a helicoid  or  scorpioid  form  (as  in  the  for- 
get-me-not). The  term  is  applied  especially  to  a broad 
and  flattened  compound  form.  (6)  The  term  has 
been  incorrectly  used  for  a cymoid  panicle 
which  sometimes  has  the  appearance  of  an 
umbel. — 2.  In  arch.,  same  as  cyma. 

Also  cima. 

cymelet  (sim'let),  n.  [ < cyme  + -let.\  Same 
as  cymule. 

cymene  (si'men),  ».  [<  cym(inum)  + -enc.]  A 
hydrocarbon  (Ci0H14)  occurring  in  the  vola- 
tile oil  of  Roman  cumin,  in  the  oil  of  thyme, 
etc.,  and  prepared  by  treating  camphor  with 
phosphorus  pentoxid.  It  is  a colorless,  strongly 
refracting  liquid.  Same  as  cymol  (Ger.)  and 
camphogen. 


Cymothoa  ovalts,  upper  and  under  views. 
(Line  shows  natural  size.) 


. v' y ^ pvjioviiAms  quali- 

ties : see  cynanche.]  An  asclepiadaceous  genus 
of  climbing  plants,  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  Australia,  of  about  20  species.  The  root  of  the 
European  C.  Vincetoxicum  is  emetic  and  purgative,  and 
C.  acutum  is  said  to  afford  French  or  Montpelier  scam- 
mony.  See  swallowwort,  1,  and  scammony. 

cynanthropy  (si-nan'thro-pi),  n.  [=  F.  cynan- 
thropie,  < Gr.  * uwavOpunia,  < KvvdvdpoiroQ,  of  a 
dog-man,  < Kvav  (law-),  a dog,  + dvOptniror,  man. 
Cf.  lycanthropy .]  A kind  of  madness  in  which 
the  afflicted  person  imagines  himself  to  be  a 
dog,  and  imitates  its  voice  and  actions. 

Cynara  (sin'a-ra),  n.  [NL.,  K Gr.  uwapa,  a 
plant  not  determined,  supposed  to  be  either 
the  dog-thorn  (<  icvav  (kvv-),  a dog)  or  sivapa, 
the  artichoke.]  A small  genus  of  composites, 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  in  many  respects 
like  the  thistle,  but  having  an  involucre  com- 
posed of  thick,  fleshy,  spiny  scales,  and  a re- 
markably thick,  fleshy  receptacle  covered  with 
numerous  bristles.  The  two  best-known  species  are 
the  artichoke  (C.  Scolymus)  anil  the  cardoon  ( C . Cardun- 
cuius),  cultivated  as  vegetables.  The  other  species  are 
troublesome  weeds,  now  widely  naturalized  upon  the 
plains  of  extratropical  South  America.  See  cut  under 
artichoke. 

Cynaraceae  (sin-a-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cy- 
nara + -ace*.]  The  thistle  family. 

cynaraceous(sm-a-ra'shius),  a.  [ < Cynara  + 

- aceous .]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Cy- 
naraceae. 


+ 0o6(,  quick,  also  pointed.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  C ymothoidcc.  C.  oestrum  is  a common 
kind  of  fish-louse,  parasitic  upon  many  fishes,  to  which  it 
. „ clings  tightly  by  means  of  its  hooked  legs. 

cymic  (si'mik),  a.  [<  cym{inum)  + -ic.]  Per-  Cymothoidae  (si-mo-tho'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < cynarctomachv  (sm-ark-tom'u  Id)  „ r<  r,. 
taming  to  or  derived  from  cyminum  or  cumin.  Cymothoa  + -idee.]  A family  of  isopod  crusta-  (Kvv  \ • * ___  *v"  ^ / v ^r* 

ceans,  of  the  group  Euisopoda,  typified  by  the  ^ bear>  ^ a 

genus  Cymothoa , mostly  parasitic  on  fish.  The 
technical  characters  are  a broad  abdomen,  with  short 
segments  and  a scutate  caudal  plate,  the  posterior  max- 
illipeds  operculate,  and  the  mouth-parts  formed  for  biting 
or  sucking.  There  are  several  genera  besides  Cymothoa, 
as  Serolis,  JEga,  E ary  dice,  Cirolana,  and  Ceratothoa.  Also 
written  Cymothoadce. 


o •-  - ’ UJ.UXULUL  VI  VU1U1U. 

— Cymic  acid,  C10H12O2,  a monobasic  acid  forming  pris- 
matic crystals  insoluble  in  water. 

cymiferous  (sl-mif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  cyma,  a 
cyme,  + L.  ferre  =“E.  ftearl.J  In  hot,  produ- 
cing cymes. 

Cymindis  (si-min'dis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Khpivdic, 
an  unidentified  bird,  described  by  Aristotle  as  ... ...... . 

haunting  the  mountains,  black,  of  the  size  of  a cymous,  a.  See  cymose. 
small  hawk,  long  and  slender  in  form.]  1.  In  Cymri,  n.  pi.  See  Cymry. 
entom.,  a genus  of  adephagous  beetles,  of  the  Cymric,  Kymric  (kim'rik),  a.  and  n. 
lamily  Carabidce.  Latreille,  1806.— 2.  In  ornith.,  accom.  term.  .^0  / \\T  Cl  7V11V/I/)/*  W a1  p 
a genus  of  American  hawks  of  small  size,  re- 
lated to  the  kites.  The  tarsus  is  bare  below  ; the  nos- 
trils are  linear  and  oblique  ; the  lores  are  bare  ; the  bill 


ngnt.J  ±>ear-bai ting  with  a dog:  a humorous 
word  invented  by  Butler. 

Some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarctomuchy. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  752. 


... ...  [With 

um.  -ic,  < W.  Cymraeg,  Welsh,  Cym- 

reig,  the  Welsh  language,  < Cymro,  pi.  Cymry, 
a Welshman,  Cymru,  Wales:  see  Cymry.’]  I.  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cymry  and  their  kin- 
dred, the  Cornishmen  and  Bretons. 

He  [Monsieur  Edwards]  . . . finds  abundant  traces  of 
the  physical  type  which  he  has  established  as  the  Cymric 
still  subsisting  in  our  population,  and  having  descended 
from  the  old  British  possessors  of  our  soil  before  the  Saxon 
conquest.  M.  Arnold,  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  iii. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Cymry,  or  of  the 
Cymric  division  of  the  Celtic  race  of  Britain. 

Cymry,  Kymry  (kim'ri),  n.  pi.  [W.  Cymry, 
pi.  of  Cymro,  a Welshman ; cf.  Cymru,  ML. 

Cambria,  Wales.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
unknown ; some  connect  it  with  W.  cymmer,  a 
confluence  of  waters;  cf.  aber,  inner-.]  The 
name  given  to  themselves  by  the  Welsh,  in  its 
wider  application  the  term  is  often  applied  to  that  divi- 
sion of  the  Celtic  race  which  is  more  nearly  akin  with  the 
Welsh,  including  also  the  Cornishmen  and  the  Bretons  or  cynegetic  (sin-e-iet'ik), 

Armoricnns  na  fUatinmiiaViovI  fmm  +v.«  q „ ■ /.•  ’ / rs 


[<  Cynara  + -com.] 
[<  Cynara  + -oid.] 


cynareous  (si-na're-us),  a. 

Cynaraceous. 
cynaroid  (sin'a-roid),  a. 

Same  as  cynaraceous. 

Cynaroideae  (sin-a-roi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cynara  + -oidcie.]  A tribe,  vil  li  some  authors, 
of  the  family  Asteracese,  of  which  the  genus 
Cynara  is  the  type,  distinguished  by  having 
the  anthers  conspicuously  caudate,  the  flowers 
all  hermaphrodite  with  tubular  corollas  and 
setose  pappus,  and  the  leaves  usually  prickly. 
It  includes  the  thistles  and  constitutes  the 
thistle  family  proper.  See  Cynara. 
cynebot  (A.-S.  pron.  kii'ne-bot),  n.  [AS.,  < 
cyne  (in  comp.),  king,  + but,  fine,  boot:  see  king 
and  boot L ] In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  that  part  of  the 
fine  imposed  on  the  murderer  of  a king  which 
was  paid  to  the  community,  as  distinguished 
from  the  wergild  paid  to  the  king’s  kin. 

By  the  Mercian  law  it  [wergild  payable  to  the  king’s 
kin  on  his  violent  death]  was  7200  shillings.  . . . A fine  of 
equal  amount,  the  cynebot,  was  at  the  same  time  due  to 
his  people.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  § 59. 


Cayenne  Hawk  ( Cymindis  cayennensis). 

is  slender  and  much  hooked  at  the  end  ; the  tail  is  rounded ; 
and  the  wings  are  short.  The  genus  was  based  by  Cuvier, 
1817, _ on  the  Cayenne  hawk,  C.  cayennensis. 

cyminum  (si-mi'num),  n.  [L.,  also  cuminum, 
> cumin,  q.  v.]  Same  as  cumin. 
cymlin,  n.  See  simlin. 

cymobotryose  (si-mo-bot'ri-os),  a.  [As  cymo- 
botrys + -ose.]  In  hot.,  same  as  thyrsoid. 


..  wU11)  imuuuiug  ciiovj  me  cui uiauuitni  aim  uie  ureLons  Ol 

Armoricans,  as  distinguished  from  the  Gadhelic  division 
Also  written  Cymri,  Civmry. 

Physical  marks,  such  as  the  square  head  of  the  German 
the  round  head  of  the  Gael,  the  oval  head  of  the  Cymri 
which  determine  the  type  of  a people. 

M.  Arnold,  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  iii. 

cymule  (si'mnl),  n.  [<  NL.  cymula  (cf.  L.  cy- 
mula,  a tender  sprout),  dim.  of  cyma : see  cyma, 

cyme.]  In  hot.,  a simple  or  diminutive  cyme,  cynegetics  (sin-e-iet'iks), 

P nr  fnrminrf  novf  n / n..  . / * , i 1 


„ --o — --  v — r r — /,  — [=  F.  cynegetique 

= Sp.  cinegetico,  < Gr.  Kwi/yeTisd p,  pertaining  to 
hunting,  < Kwriyfry;,  a hunter,  < kvov  (kvv-),  a 
dog,  + r/yelodat,  lead.]  Concerning  or  having 
to  do  with  hunting  or  cynegetics.  [Rare.] 

Jacques  du  Fouilloux,  the  celebrated  veneur  and  cyne- 
getic writer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IY.  65. 


. -I  Vi  uimmuuYO  UJU1G, 

by  itself  or  forming  part  of  a compound  cyme. 
Also  cymelet. 

cymulose  (si'mu-los),  a.  [<  cymule  + -ose.] 
Bearing  or  composed  of  cymules;  pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a cymule. 


[<  L.  cynegetica, 


v y jvu  iixoyj  o'.  L ' vy/n/yt/m/i*, 

< Gr.  KwriyeTiKa,  neut.  pi.  of  Kiiiyyrri.KOf,  pertain- 
ing to  hunting:  see  cynegetic  and  -ics. ] The 
art  of  hunting  with  dogs.  [Rare.] 

There  are  extant  ...  in  Greek  four  books  on  cyneget- 
icks,  or  venation.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  S 


cynhyena 

cynhyena  (sin-hl-e'na),  n.  [<  NL.  cynhyama, 
< Gr.  kvuv  ( kw -),  dog,  + vaiva,  hyena.]  A hook- 
name  of  the  painted  hyena  or  hyena-dog  of 
Africa,  Lycaon  pictus,  translating  one  of  its 
generic  names,  Cynhywna,  which  is  not  in  use. 
See  Lycaon. 

cynic  (sin'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Earlier  also  cynick  ; 
— D.  ciniek  = P.  cynique  = Sp.  cinico  = Pg. 
cynico  = It.  cinico  (cf.  G.  cynisch  = Dan.  cy- 
nisk,  adj.,  G.  Dan.  cyniker,  D ciniker,  n.),  chiefly 
in  the  philosophical  sense,  < L.  cynicus,  cynic, 
a Cynic  (also  lit.  in  spasmus  cynicus,  cynic 
spasm),  < Gr.  nimndg,  dog-like,  also  cynic,  a 
Cynic,  so  called,  as  popularly  understood,  in 
allusion  to  the  coarse  mode  of  life  or  the  surly 
disposition  of  those  philosophers,  but  perhaps 
orig.,  without  this  implication,  in  ref.  to  the 
Cynosarges,  Kw6aapyeg,  a gymnasium  outside 
of  Athens,  where  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of 
the  sect,  taught.  The  literal  sense  'dog-like’ 
is  thought  of  in  E.,  apart  from  the  bookish  use 
in  cynic  spasm  and  cynic  year,  only  as  an  ety- 
mological explanation  of  the  philosophical 
term.]  I.  as.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a dog; 
dog-like:  as,  cynic  spasm.—  2.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  dog-star:  as,  the  cynic  year. — 3.  Belong- 
ing to  the  sect  of  philosophers  called  Cynics ; 
resembling  the  doctrines  of  the  Cynics. 

0 foolishness  of  men ! that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoiok  fur, 

And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynick  tub 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence  ! 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  708. 
4.  Having  the  character  or  qualities  of  a cynic ; 
cynical — Cynic  spasm,  a kind  of  convulsive  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face,  distorting  the  mouth, 
nose,  etc.,  into  the  appearance  of  a grin.  — Cynic  year, 
the  Sothie  year,  or  canicular  year.  See  Sothic. 

II.  n.  1.  [cap.]  One  of  a sect  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers founded  by  Antisthenes  of  Athens  (born 
about  444  B.  c. ),  who  sought  to  develop  the  ethi- 
cal teachings  of  Socrates,  whose  pupil  he  was. 
The  chief  doctrines  of  the  Cynics  were  that  virtue  is  the 
only  good,  that  the  essence  of  virtue  is  self-control,  and 
that  pleasure  is  an  evil  if  sought  for  its  own  sake.  They 
were  accordingly  characterized  by  an  ostentatious  con- 
tempt of  riches,  arts,  science,  and  amusements.  The  most 
famous  Cynic  was  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  a pupil  of  Antis- 
thenes, who  carried  the  doctrines  of  the  school  to  an  ex- 
treme and  ridiculous  asceticism,  and  is  improbably  said 
to  have  slept  in  a tub  which  he  carried  about  with  him. 

2.  A person  of  a cynical  temper ; a sneering 
faultfinder. 

A cynic  might  suggest  as  the  motto  of  modern  life  this 
simple  legend  — “Just  as  good  as  the  real.” 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  4. 

cynical  (sin'i-kal),  a.  [<  cynic  + -al.]  1.  Same 
as  cynic,  3. 

Whether  the  bulk  of  our  Irish  natives  are  not  kept  from 
thriving,  by  that  cynical  content  in  dirt  and  beggary, 
which  they  possess  to  a degree  beyond  any  other  people. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Querist. 
2.  Having  or  showing  a disposition  to  disbe- 
lieve in  or  doubt  the  sincerity  or  value  of  so- 
cial usages  or  of  personal  character,  motives,  or 
doings,  and  to  express  or  intimate  the  disbelief 
or  doubt  by  sarcasm,  satire,  sneers,  or  other  in- 
direction; captious;  carping;  sarcastic;  satir- 
ical : as,  a cynical  remark;  a cynical  smile. 

I hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obli- 
gations,  where  no  benefit  has  been  received. 

Johnson,  To  Chesterfield. 
= Syn.  Pessimistic,  etc.  (see  misanthropic),  morose,  sar- 
castic, satirical,  carping,  censorious,  snappish,  waspish. 

cynically  (sin'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a cynical,  sar- 
castic, or  sneering  manner. 

Rather  in  a satire  and  cynically , than  seriously  and 
wisely.  Bacon,  Works,  I.  17t>  (Ord  MS.). 

cynicalness  (sin'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  cynical ; a cynical  disposition  or  char- 
acter; tendency  to  despise  or  disregard  the 
common  amenities  of  life, 
cynicism  (sin'i-sizm),  n.  [<  cynic  + -ism.  Cf. 
LL.  cynismus,  < Gr.  icvvicyd c,  cynicism,  < kw'i- 
ieiv,  be  a cynic,  < kvvik6c,  a cynic : see  cynic.] 
1.  The  body  of  doctrine  inculcated  and  prac- 
tised by  the  Cynics ; indifference  to  pleasure; 
stoicism  pushed  to  austerity,  asceticism,  or 
acerbity. — 2.  The  character  or  state  of  being 
cynical;  cynicalness. 

This  cynicism  is  for  the  most  part  affected,  and  serves 
only  as  an  excuse  for  some  caustic  remarks  on  human  na- 
ture in  general.  Hallam,  Introd.  Lit.  of  Europe. 

A charitable  and  good-tempered  world  it  is,  notwith- 
standing its  reputation  for  cynicism  and  detraction. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  54. 

Cynictidinse  (si-nik-ti-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cynictis  (- tid -)  + -in a;.]  A subfamily  of  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds,  of  the  family  Viverridce, 
belonging  to  the  cynopodous  or  dog-footed  divi- 
sion of  that  family . The  technical  characters  are : 
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lengthened,  blunt,  noil-retractile  claws ; a short  ventricons 
head ; a flat,  bald,  and  grooved  nose ; a flattened  bushy 
tail ; and  38  teeth.  There  is  but  one  genus,  Cynictis. 
Cynictis  (si-nik'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvuv  (kw-), 
a dog,  + hens,  a kind  of  weasel,  the  yellow- 
breasted marten.]  A genus  of  carnivorous 


African  Meerkat  ( Cynictis  penicillata) 


quadrupeds,  constituting  the  subfamily  Cynic- 
tidince.  C.  penicillata,  of  South  Africa,  is  an  ex- 
ample. Ogilby. 

:ynipid  (sin'i-pid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  An  insect 
of  the  family  Cynipidce. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Cynipidce. 
Cynipidse  ( si-nip 'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cynips 
+ -idee.']  A family  of  hymenopterous  insects ; 
the  gall-flies.  By  means  of  their  ovipositors  they  punc- 
ture plants,  depositing  their  eggs  along,  it  is  believed, 
with  some  irritant  fluid  which  produces  tumors  common- 
ly called  galls  or  nut-galls.  Besides  the  true  gall-flies,  the 
CyyupidcB  include  certain  inquilinous  and  parasitic  forms. 
The  anterior  wings  lack  a complete  costal  nervure  and 
stigma  (except  in  lbalia);  the  abdomen  is  generally  com- 
pressed-ovate or  ovate,  rarely  cultriform;  and  the  ovi- 
positor is  subspiral.  Nearly  400  European  cynipids  have 
been  described,  and  about  200  from  North  America,  many 
of  which  latter  are  known  only  by  their  galls.  The  fam- 
ily is  divided  into  five  subfamilies,  Cynipince,  lbaliince, 
Inquilince,  Allotriince,  and  Figitince.  It  was  called  by 
Leach  Diplolepidtx.  The  name  of  the  family  is  also  writ- 
ten Cynipides,  Cynipites,  Cyniphidce,  and  Cynipsece.  The 
terms  Cynipsera  of  Latreille  and  Cynipsidce  or  Cynipsides 
of  Leach  are  synonyms  of  Chalcididce,  not  of  the  present 
family.  See  gall 3. 

cynipideous  (sin-i-pid'e-us),  a.  Same  as  cynip- 
idous. 

The  galls  of  Cynips  and  its  allies  are  inhabited  by  mem- 
bers of  other  cynipideous  genera,  as  Synergus,  Ainblyno- 
tus,  and  Synophrus.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  46. 

cynipidous  (si-nip'i-dus),  a.  [<  Cynips  ( Cynipi- 
dce) + -nils.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  Cynipidce  or  gall-flies. — 2.  Produced  or  af- 
fected by  gall-flies : as,  cynipidous  galls.  Osten- 
Sacken. 

Cynips  (sl'nips),  n.  [ND.,  altered  from  LL. 
cyniphes,  cynifes,  ciniphes,  cinifes,  pi.,  a kind  of 
stinging  insect,  corrupt  forms  of  Gr.  Kviiji,  pi. 
kvItteq,  varying  with  cnvUb,  pi.  acvitjteg,  applied 
to  several  kinds  of  insects,  esp.  such  as  live 
under  the  bark  of  trees.  ] The  typical  genus  of 
the  gall-making  hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Cynipidce,  founded  by  Linnaeus  in  1748. 


Cynifis  quercus-pruitus.  ( Cross  shows  natural  size. ) 


It  was  formerly  a genus  of  large  extent,  but  has  been  re- 
cently much  subdivided.  Its  species  in  the  main  form 
galls  on  oak,  in  which  their  larvse  develop. 

cynocephalic  (sh'no-se-fal'ik  or  si-no-sef'a-lik), 
a.  [As  cynocephalus  + -it;.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a cynocephalus. — 2.  In  myth.,  etc.,  having 
a dog’s  head,  or  a head  like  that  of  a dog. 

Hermes  (Thoth)  in  temple  holding  caduceus  and  purse 
or  caduceus  and  cynocephalic  ape. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  723. 

cynocephalous  (si-no-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  L.  cyno- 
cephalus, adj.:  see  Cynocephalus.]  Dog-head- 
ed, as  a baboon ; cynocephalic. 

Cynocephalus  (si-no-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
cynocephalus,  < Gr.  Kwost^ahs^,  dog-headed,  the 
dog-faced  baboon,  < kvuv  («w-),  a dog,  + Keda'kf/, 
head,  akin  to  E.  head.]  1.  A genus  of  ba- 
boons, of  the  family  Cynoyiithecidce.  it  formerly 
included  all  those  baboons  to  which  the  term  “ dog-faced  ” 
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was  applied,  from  the  extremely  prognathous  jaws,  giv- 
mg  a canine  physiognomy;  but  it  is  now  restricted  to 
exclude  the  drill,  mandrill,  etc.  The  common  baboon  is 
C.  babum,  inhabiting  northerly  parts  of  Africa,  where  it 
lives  in  troops  in  rocky  places.  In  this  species  the  tail 
is  about  one  third  the  whole  length.  Closely  related  are 
the  chacma,  C.  porcarius,  of  South  Africa,  and  the  sphinx 
baboon,  C.  sphinx,  of  West  Africa.  The  hebe  or  hama- 
dryad, C.  hamadryas,  of  Abyssinia,  differs  in  having  long 
hair  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  a shorter  tail,  only 
about  one  fourth  of  the  total  length.  Cynocephalus  is 
nearly  a synonym  of  Papio,  of  prior  date. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  A dog-faced  baboon. 

Cynodia  (si-no'di-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kwu- 
% contr.  of  Kvmeidfc,  dog-like,  < kvuv  (kw-), 
dog,  + «&>£•,  form.]  In  Blytk’s  classification 
of  mammals,  a term  proposed  instead  of  Car- 
nivora, and  covering  the  Feral  of  modern  natu- 
ralists, or  the  Carnivora  proper  as  distinguished 
from  the  Insectivora  and  from  those  Marsupi- 
alia  which  are  also  carnivorous,  it  was  divided 
by  Blyth  into  Digitigrada,  Subplantigrada,  Plantigrada, 
and  Pinnigrada.  The  last  of  these  subdivisions  corre- 
sponds to  the  Force  pinnipedia  of  modern  naturalists,  the 
other  three  to  the  Perce  Jissipedia. 

Cynodon  (si'no-don),  n.  [NL..  < Gr.  kwMuv, 
KvvMovg,  the  canine  tooth,  < kvuv  (kw-),  dog, 
+ odovc  (odovr-)  = E.  tooth.  Cf.  F.  chiendent, 
quitch-grass.]  1.  The  name  given  by  Richard 
in  1805  to  Capriola  (Adanson,  1763),  a genus  of 
grasses,  low  creeping  perennials,  with  digitate, 
one-sided  spikes.  The  chief  species  is  C. 
Dactylon,  the  widely  distributed  Bermu- 
da grass. — 2.  In  zool.,  a genus  of  apparently 
canine  fossil  mammals,  of  uncertain  position. 
Cynodonta  (si -no -don 'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Schu- 
macher, 1817),  < Gr.  kw66uv  (-ofiovr-) : see  Cy- 
nodon.] The  typical  genus  of  Cynodontince. 
Cynodontinse  (si^up-don-tCne),  v.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cynodonta  + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  turbinel- 
loid  gastropods  with  an  obconic  shell  and  sev- 
eral transverse  ridges  about  the  middle  of  the 
columella.  The  species  are  inhabitants  of 
tropical  seas.  Also  called  Vasina;  and  Vasina. 
Cynogale  (si-nog'  a-le),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvuv 
(kw-),  dog,  + yalij,  yatey,  a weasel.]  A genus 


Mampalon  ( Cynogale  bennetti). 


of  Viverridce , typical  of  the  subfamily  Cynoga~ 
Unce,  containing  a species,  Cynogale  bennetti , 
found  in  Borneo,  Malacca,  and  Sumatra,  called 
in  Borneo  mampalon.  It  is  the  most  aquatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  being  partly  web-footed,  with  soft, 
thick  fur  like  an  otter’s.  It  inhabits  damp  places  along 
the  banks  of  rivers. 

Cynogalinae  (sPno-ga-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cy- 
nogale 4*  -ince.]  A subfamily  of  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  of  the  family  Viverridce , belonging 
to  the  viverrine  or  aaluropodous  division  of  that 
family,  and  represented  only  by  the  genus  Cy- 
nogale. The  nose  is  hairy  and  ungrooved  ; the  lectorial 
tooth  has  a large  tubercular  ledge  ; the  claws  are  retractile 
to  some  extent ; and  the  toes  are  partially  webbed. 

Cynoglossum  (si-no-glos'um),  n.  [NL.  (L. 
cynoglossuSf  Pliny),  < Gr.  KwdyXuccov,  hound’s- 
tongue,  neut.  of  KwdyTuooaog,  dog-tongued,  < kvuv 
(kw-),  a dog,  + ylut Ton,  tongue.]  A genus  of 
chiefly  perennial  herbs,  family  Boraginacese, 
consisting  of  about  60  species,  of  temperate  re- 
gions and  the  mountains  of  the  tropics.  There 
are  6 species  in  North  America.  The  hound’s-tongue, 
C.  officinale,  is  a weed  of  the  old  world,  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  with  a disagreeable  smell  like  that  of  mice. 
It  was  at  one  time  used  as  a remedy  for  scrofula, 
cynography  (si-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  KVUV  (kw-), 
a dog,  + -ypatpia,  < ypatjmv,  write.]  A history  of 
the  dog;  a treatise  on  the  dog.  [Rare.] 
Cynoid  (sl'noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  hnonbyr,  also  contr. 
Kvvlodriq,  dog-like,  < kLuv  (kw-),  a dog,  + ddog, 
form.]  Dog-like;  canine;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Cynoidea. 

Cynoidea  (si-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvvo- 
e«%,  dog-like : see  cynoid,  and  cf.  Cynodia.]  One 
of  three  divisions  of  the  fissiped  or  terrestrial 
carnivorous  mammals,  consisting  of  the  canine 
as  distinguished  from  the  feline  and  ursine 
members  of  the  Ferae  fissipedia,  the  other  cor- 
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responding  divisions  being  JEluroidea  and  Arc- 
toidea.  The  Cynoidea  agree  most  nearly  with  the  AZlu- 
roidea,  but  have  a well-developed  carotid  canal  opening 
into  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  a distinct  condyloid 
foramen,  an  open  glenoid  foramen,  undeveloped  Cowper’s 
glands,  and  a large  os  penis.  There  is  but  one  family, 
the  Canidce,  including  the  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  etc.  See 
Canidce. 

The  Dogs  (including  the  Wolves,  Jackals,  and  Foxes  un- 
der this  head)  form  the  most  central  group  of  the  Carni- 
vora, which  may  be  termed  the  Cynoidea. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  358. 

cynolyssa  (si-no-lis'a),  n.  [NL.,  < NGr.  kwo- 
?iv<j(jay  canine  madness  (cf.  Gr.  KvvdXvaaog,  mad 
from  the  bite  of  a dog),  < Gr.  kvuv  (kw-),  a dog,  + 
% vacm,  madness.]  Canine  madness.  See  rabies. 

Cynomorium  (sl-no-mo'ri-um),  n.  [NL.  (L. 
cy nomorion,  Pliny),  < Gr.  Kw>o/i6piov , a name  of 
the  opofiayxn  (prob.  broom-rape,  orobanche),  < 
kvuv  ( kvv -),  a dog,  + popiov , a part,  prop.  dim.  of 
p.6poq  (a  part),  lot,  destiny ; cf.  pspog , a part.]  A 
small  geaus  of  plants,  constituting  the  family 
Cynomoriacese. 
The  only  species,  C. 
coccineum,  is  a red, 
fleshy,  herbaceous 
plant,  covered  with 
scales  instead  of 
leaves,  and  is  a 
native  of  northern 
Africa,  Malta,  and 
the  Levant.  It  was 
known  to  the  old 
herbalists  as  fungus 
Melitensis,  and  was 
valued  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  styptic  in 
cases  of  dysentery 
and  hemorrhage ; it 
was  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  Knights  of  Malta  that  it 
was  carefully  deposited  in  stores,  from  which  the  grand 
master  sent  it  in  presents  to  sovereigns,  hospitals,  etc. 

Cynomorpha,  Cynomorphse  (si-no-mor'fa, 
-fe),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvuv  (kvv-),  a dog,  + pop<j>r/t 
form.]  A division  of  catarrhine  monkeys,  in- 
cluding tlie  baboons  and  other  lower  monkeys, 
as  distinguished  from  the  anthropoid  apes,  or 
Anthropomorpha. 

cynomorphic(si-nd-m6r'fik),«.  [<  Cynomorpha 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  Cynomorpha;  cyno- 
pithecoid. 

Cynomyonax  (si-no-mi'o-naks),  n.  [NL. 
(Coues,  1877),  < Cynomys  + Gr.  dvof,  king.]  A 
genus  of  ferrets,  of  the  family  Mustelidce  and 
subfamily  Mustelines,  related  to  Putorim.  The 


Cynomorium  coccineum. 
a,  cluster  of  male  and  female  flowers ; b, 
section  of  fruit. 
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rhine  quadrumanous  quadrupeds  are  divided, 
containing  all  excepting  the  anthropoid  apes 
of  the  family  Simiidw.  It  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
families : (1)  Semnopithecince , with  complex  stomach  and 
no  cheek-pouches,  containing  the  genera  Nasalis,  Semno- 
pithecus,  Colobus,  etc. ; and  (2)  Cynopithednce,  with  simple 
stomach  and  cheek-pouches.  The  characters  of  the  family 
are  chiefly  comparative  or  negative,  being  those  in  which 
the  general  structure  recedes  from  the  man-like  type  pre- 
sented by  the  higher  simians.  The  gradation  from  the 
highest  semnopithecoid  to  the  lowest  cynocephalus  is  a 
gentle  one,  though  the  difference  between  these  extremes 
is  great. 

Cynopithecinae  (si-no-pitb-e-sl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. , 
\ Cynopithecus  + -ince.~\  The  lower  one  of  the 
two  subfamilies  into  which  the  Cynopithecidce 
are  divisible,  including  all  kinds  of  cynopithe- 
coid  apes,  monkeys,  and  baboons  which  have 
a simple  stomach  and  cheek-pouches.  The  lead- 
ing forms  are  Cercopithecus,  or  ordinary  long-tailed  mon- 
keys; Macacus,  the  macaques;  and  some  short- tailed 
forms  closely  related  to  the  latter,  as  Inuus  and  Cynopi- 
thecus, commonly  called  apes,  with  Papio  or  Cynocephalus 
and  Mandrilla  or  Mormon , the  dog-faced  and  pig-faced 
baboons.  See  Cynopithecus. 

cynopithecoid  (sI,/no-pi-the'koid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Cynopithecus  + -oid.\  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
lower  series  of  catarrhine  monkeys ; not  simian 
or  anthropoid;  eynomorphic:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  Cynopithecidce. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cynopithecidce;  a cynopithe- 
coid  ape,  monkey,  or  baboon. 

Cynopithecus  (sHno-pi-the'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  kvuv  (kw-),  a dog,  + n iOr/Kog,  an  ape.]  A 
genus  of  catarrhine  monkeys,  of  the  family  Cy- 


Black-footed  Ferret  ( Cynomyonax  nigripes\ 

type  is  the  black-footed  ferret  of  North  America,  C.  ni- 
gripes,  found  in  the  towns  of  the  prairie-dog  {Cynomys), 
whence  the  name. 

Cynomys  (sl'no-mis),  n.  [NL.  (Rafinesque, 
1817),  <T Gr.  kvuv  (kw-),  a dog,  4-  /ivg  = E.  mouse .] 
A genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of  the  spermo- 
phile  division  of  the  family  Sciuridce , approach- 
ing the  marmots  proper  ( Arctomys ) in  the  stout, 
thick-set  body  and  short,  bushy  tail.  The  pelage 
is  close  and  harsh ; the  nail  of  the  thumb  is  well  marked ; 
the  outer  ears  are  rudimentary;  the  cheek-pouches  are 
small ; the  skull  is  massive,  short,  and  broad,  with  wide 
zygomatic  arches  and  large  postorbital  processes  ; and  the 
dentition  is  very  strong  and  heavy.  The  genus  contains  the 
well-known  prairie-dogs  or  barking  squirrels  of  western 
North  America,  which  live  in  extensive  underground  bur- 
rows, in  colonies  often  of  immense  extent,  in  the  sterile 
regions  of  the  West.  The  common  species  are  C.  ludovi- 
cianus,  the  common  prairie-dog,  whose  range  in  general  is 
from  the  plains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  C.  columbi- 
anus,  extending  thence  westward.  See  cut  under  prairie- 
dog. 

Cynonycteris  (si-no-nik'te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvuv  (/cw-),  a dog,  + ware  pig,  a bat : see  Nycteris.~\ 
A genus  of  fruit-bats,  of  the  family  Pteropo- 
didee,  differing  from  Pteropus  in  having  a tail, 
though  a short  one,  and  the  fnr  of  the  neck  not 
woolly.  There  are  about  8 species,  extending  from  the 
Malay  peninsula  into  Africa.  C.  cegyptiaca  haunts  the 
chambers  of  the  pyramids,  and  is  probably  the  species 
often  represented  in  Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures. 
C.  collaris  is  the  collared  fruit-bat  of  Africa. 

cynophrenology  (sDno-frf-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
kvuv  (/cot-),  a dog,  + phrenology. J The  phrenol- 
ogy of  the  dog’s  brain.  Wilder. 

Cynopithecidae  (si//no-pi-the'si-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  Cynopithecus  + -idee.']  The  lower  one 
of  the  two  great  families  into  which  the  catar- 
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Black  Ape  of  Celebes  ( Cynopithecus  niger). 

nopithecidce , and  giving  name  to  the  subfamily 
Cynopithednce.  The  type  and  only  species  is  C.  niger, 
of  Borneo.  It  is  a large,  black,  tailless  monkey,  commonly 
called  an  ape  on  account  of  its  general  aspect.  It  is  an 
isolated  and  peculiar  form,  not  well  representing  the  sub- 
family to  which  it  gives  name  except  in  standing  midway 
in  the  general  series,  and  connecting  the  cercopithecoids 
and  macaques  with  the  baboons. 

Cynopoda  (si-nop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  cynopodus : see  cynopodous.]  In  zool.,  a name 
given  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the  herpestine  or  ich- 
neumon division  of  the  family  Viverridce,  the 
species  of  this  division  being  cynopodous.  The 
term  is  contrasted  with  JEluropoda. 

cynopodous  (si-nop'o-dus),  a.  [<  NL.  cynopo- 
dus, < Gr.  kvuv  (kvv-),  a dog,  + wove  (trod-)  = E. 
foot.]  Dog-footed;  having  feet  like  a dog’s, 
or  with  blunt,  non-retractile  claws : opposed  to 
celuropodous,  or  cat-footed;  specifically,  pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cynopoda. 

Cynopterus  (si-nop'te-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier), 
< Gr.  kvuv  (kw-),  a dog,  + wrepdv  = E.  wing.  ] 
A genus  of  Oriental  fruit-bats,  of  the  family 
Pteropodidce,  externally  resembling  Cynonyc- 
teris. C.  marginatus,  a common  Indian  species,  is  very 
destructive  to  fruit ; an  individual  of  the  species  has  been 
known  to  devour  two  ounces  of  banana  in  three  hours,  yet 
to  weigh  but  one  ounce  when  killed  next  morning.  Its 
dental  formula  is:  i.,  § or  ‘j ; c.,  \ ; pm.,  -3;  m.,  f. 

cynorexia  (si-no-rek'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvuv 
(kvv-),  a dog,  + appetite,  desire,  < bptyeiv, 

reach  after,  grasp  at,  desire.]  In  pathol.,  an 
insatiable,  voracious  appetite,  like  that  of  a 
dog;  bulimia. 

cynorrhodon,  cynorrhodium  (sl-nor'o-don,  si- 
no-ro'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cynorrhodon,  the 
dogrose,  < Gr.  Kwdpodov,  the  dogrose,  < kvuv 
(kvv-),  a dog,  + jioSov,  a rose.]  In  hot.,  a fruit 
like  that  of  the  rose,  fleshy  and  hollow,  inclos- 
ing the  achenes. 


Common  Weakfish  or  Squeteague  ( Cynoscion  regalis). 
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Cynoscion  (si-nos'i-on),  n.  [NL.  (Gill,  1861),  < 
Gr.  kvuv  (kw-),  a dog,  + (l)oKiatva,  a sea-fish:  see 
Scicena .]  A genus  of  seitenoid  fishes,  of  which 
there  are  several  well-known  and  important 
species.  C.  regalis  is  the  common  weakfish  or  sque- 
teague ; C.  maculatus  is  the  spotted  weakfish  ; two  Cali- 
fornian species  are  C.  parvipinnis  and  C.  nobilis.  See 
weakfish. 

cynosurat,  »•  See  cynosure. 
cynosural  (si'no-  or  sin'o-sur-al),  a.  [<  cyno- 
sure + - al .]  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
cynosure;  attracting  attention,  as  a cynosure. 

Had  either,  Madam,  of  that  cynosural  triad  [Raleigh, 
Sidney,  and  Spenser]  been  within  call  of  my  most  humble 
importunities,  your  ears  had  been  delectate  with  far  no- 
bler melody.  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  p.  35. 

Cynosure  (si'no-  or  sin'o-sur),  n.  [At  first  in 
L.  form  cynosura;  = F.  cynosura  = Pg.  cyno- 
sura - Sp.  It.  dnosura,  < L.  Cynosura,  < Gr. 
K wooovpa,  the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear, 
containing  the  star  which  is  now  but  was  not 
then  the  pole-star  (which  forms  the  tip  of  the 
tail),  and  thus  often  the  object  to  which  the 
eyes  of  mariners  were  directed,  lit.  the  dog’s 
tail,  < kw6;,  dog’s  (gen.  of  kvuv,  dog),  + oiipa, 
tail.]  Something  that  strongly  attracts  atten- 
tion ; a center  of  attraction. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

The  Cynoxure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Milton,  L’ Allegro,  L 80. 

Let  the  fundamentals  of  faith  be  your  cynosura,  your 
great  light  to  walk  by.  Jer.  Taylor,  Worlcs(ed.  1835),  II.  124. 

The  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  cynosure  of  Chivalry. 

Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

Cynosurus  (sl-no-su'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kv- 
vAoovpa,  dog’s  tail:  see  cynosure .]  A genus  of 
grasses  with  the  flower-spikelets  forming  a uni- 
lateral spike.  There  are  four  or  five  species,  of  the 
north  temperate  region  of  the  old  world,  of  which  C. 
+cristatu8  is  considered  a good  pasture-grass. 

Cynthia  (sin'thi-a),  n.  [L.  (sc.  dea),  Diana 
(Artemis),  theCynthian  (goddess),  fern,  of  Cyn- 
tliius,  adj.  of  Cynthus,  < Gr.  KvvOo a mountain 
in  Delos,  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Di- 
ana).] 1.  In  myth.,  one  of  the  names  given  to 
Artemis  (Diana),  from  her  reputed  birthplace, 
Mount  Cynthus  in  the  island  of  Delos.  Hence 
— 2.  In  poetry,  a name  of  the  moon,  the  emblem 
of  Diana. 

Yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 

'Tis  hut  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow. 

Shak.,  R.  and  5. 

3.  In  zodl. : (a)  A genus  of  nymphalid  butter- 
flies, containing  such  as  the  painted-lady,  C. 
cardui.  Fabricius,  1808.  (b)  A genus  of  sim- 

ple sessile  tunicaries,  of  the  family  Ascidiidts, 
with  coriaceous  body-wall  and  four-lobed  oral 
and  atrial  orifices.  Savigny,  1827.  (c)  A genus 
of  crustaceans.  Thompson,  1829.  (d)  A genus 
of  Coleoptera.  Latreille,  1829.  (e)  A genus  of 

Diptera.  Desvoidy,  1868. 
cyonH,  n-  An  obsolete  form  of  scion. 

Cyon2  (si'on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvuv  (kvv-)  = L. 
canis  ■ E.  hound,  a dog:  see  Cams  and  hound.] 
A genus  of  wild  dogs  of  southeastern  Asia,  dif- 
fering from  Cams  in  lacking  the  small  last  lower 
molar.  It  contains  such  forms  as  C.  primeemts,  the  bnan- 
suah,  regarded  by  some  as  a primitive  type  of  the  domestic 
dog : C.  dukhunensis,  the  buansuah,  dhole,  or  wild  dog  of 
the  Deccan,  India ; and  C.  sumatrensis,  of  Sumatra.  The 
genus  was  established  by  Hodgson.  Also  written  Cuon 
and  Kuon.  See  cut  under  buansuah. 

cyophoria  (sl-o-fo'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  taxupopia, 
pregnancy,  < Kvo<p6poc,  pregnant,  < kvo(,  fetus,  + 
-</>6poc,  -bearing,  < <j>spstv  = E.  bear1.]  In  med., 
the  time  of  gestation,  or  of  carrying  the  fetus ; 
the  period  of  pregnancy. 

Cyperaceae  (si-pe-ra'se-e),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cy- 
perns  + -acese.]  The  sedge  family,  a group 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  nearly  allied  to 
the  grasses,  including  70  genera  and  prob- 
ably over  3,000  species.  The  plants  of  this 
group  are  grassy  or  rush-like  and  generally  perennial 
herbs,  with  solid  and  often  triangular  stems,  and  leaves 
with  closed  sheaths.  The  small  flowers  are  borne  in 
spikelets  and  are  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  glumaceous 
bracts.  The  fruit  is  a small  coriaceous  achene.  The 
plants  are  found  in  all  climates,  and  are  often  abundant, 
but  are  little  eaten  by  cattle.  Some  club-rushes  are  used 
for  making  mats,  chair-bottoms,  etc.  The  papyrus  of 
Egypt  was  made  from  the  stems  of  Cyperus  Papyrus. 
The  principal  genera  are  Carex,  Cyperus , Fimbristylis , 
Scirpus , Rhynehospora , and  Scleria. 

cyperaceous  (sl-pe-ra'shius),  a.  Belonging  to 
or  resembling  plants  of  the  family  Cyperacea — 
that  is,  sedges  and  their  congeners, 
cyperographer  (sl-pe-rog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  NL. 
Cyperus,  q.  v.,  + Gr.  ypaibeiv,  write,  + -er1.] 
A writer  on  the  Cyperacecv.  Bentham,  Notes 
on  Cyperaceee,  p.  361. 

cyperologist  (si-pe-rol'o-jist),  n.  [<  NL.  Cy- 
perus, q.  v.,  + Gr.  ->.oyia  (see  -ology)  + -ist.] 


cyperologist 

In  hot .,  a writer  or  an  authority  upon  the  genus 
Cyperus. 

Cyperus  (si-pe'rus),  n.  [NL.  (L.  cyperos,  cy- 
perum ),  < Gr.  Kvirepog  (Herodotus),  an  aromatic 
plant  used  in  embalming,  prob.  same  word  as 
Kvneipog , name  of  a sweet-smelling  marsh-plant, 
also  sedge,  gladiolus.  The  L.  name  appears 
in  F.  as  cypere , and  in  E.  as  cypres  (Gerard), 
cypresse  (Cotgrave) : see  cypress^.]  A genus 
of  plants,  natural  order  Cyperaceee,  of  about 
650  species,  very  widely  distributed,  but  espe- 
cially abundant  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions.  There  are  about  75  species  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  annuals  or  perennials,  with  triangular 
naked  culms  usually  bearing  an  irregular  umbel  of  flat- 
tened spikelets.  A few  of  the  species,  as  C.  esculentus  and 
C.  bulbo8U8,  have  abundant  tubers  which  are  used  for  food. 
C.  rotundus,  known  as  nutgrass,  and  C.  esculentus  multiply 
rapidly  by  slender  tuberiferous  rootstocks,  and  become 
pests  in  cultivated  fields.  The  tubers  of  the  former  yield 
an  oil,  which  is  much  used  in  upper  India  as  a perfume, 
cyphel  (si'fel),  n.  Same  as  cyphella,  1. 
cyphella  (si-fel'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sheila,  the 
hollow  of  the  ear,  akin  to  KtmeXLov,  a drinking- 
vessel,  < Kv/ifir/,  the  hollow  of  a vessel : see  cym- 
bal.]  1.  PI.  cyphellee  (-§).  A cup-like  pit  or 

depression  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tliallus 
in  certain  lichens.  The  color  is  usually  white 
or  yellow.  Also  cyphel. — 2.  [cap.]  A genus 
of  hymenomyeetous  fungi, belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Thelephoracese.  The  hymenium  is  inferior  and 
confluent  with  the  pileus,  and  the  latter  is  somewhat 
cup-shaped  and  frequently  pendulous. 

cyphellaeform  (si-fel'e-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  cy- 
phella, q.  v.,  + L.  forma,  shape.]  Cup-shaped, 
cyphellate  (si-fel'at),  a.  [<  cyphella  + -ate1.] 
In  hot.,  provided  with  cyphelke. 
cypher,  n.  and  v.  See  cipher. 
cvphi,  ft.  Plural  of  cyphus 2. 

Cyphomandra  (si-fo-man'dra),  n.  [NL.  (so 
called  from  the  thickened  arid  curved  connec- 
tive), < Gr.  KvtjMjpa, 
hump,  + avt/p,  man 
(mod.  hot.  stamen).] 
A solanaeeous  genus, 
of  South  America, 
closely  allied  to  So- 
latium, comprising 
about  30  species  of 
small  trees  or  shrubs. 
C.  betacea , the  tree-tomato 
of  Peru,  is  cultivated  in 
subtropical  countries  for 
its  large  pear-shaped,  or- 
ange-colored fruit,  which 
is  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  tomato. 

Cyphon  (si'fon),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  Kvtjtav,  a 
crooked  piece  of 
wood,  < Ki^of,  bent, 
stooping : see  Cy- 
phus1.] A genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  I)as- 
cillidw,  or  giving  name  to  a family  Cyphonidce. 
Paykull,  1798. 

cyphonautes  (si-fo-na'tez),  n. ; pi.  cyphonautes. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  sv<j>6^,  bent,  stooping,  + vavrt/c,  sail- 
or.] The  larva  of  a gymnoltematous  polyzoan 
of  the  genus  Hembranipora : formerly  mistaken 
for  a distinct  organism,  and  referred  to  a spe- 
cial genus  of  rotifers  by  Ebrenberg. 

Other  larval  forms  [of  Polyzoa ],  which  are  apparently  of 
a very  different  structure,  . . . e.  g.,  Cyphonautes,  a larva 
which  is  found  in  all  seas,  and  is,  according  to  Schneider, 
the  larva  of  Membranipora  pilosa. 

Claus , Zoology  (trails.),  II.  76. 

Cyphonidae  (sl-fon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cyphon 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  serricom  malacoderma- 
tous  Coleoptera  or  beetles,  related  to  the  Cebri- 
onidee.  They  are  of  small  size,  with  rather  soft,  de- 
pressed, hemispherical  or  ovate  bodies,  and  furcate  labial 
palps.  They  are  beetles  of  dull  colors,  found  on  plants 
in  damp  situations,  flying  and  running  with  agility.  The 
family  is  also  called  Dascillidce. 

cyphonism  (si'fo-nizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kvtjtemapdc,  < 
* uvifiuvi^eiv,  < tcvijxjv,  a pillory  in  which  slaves  and 
criminals  were  fastened  by  the  neck.]  A form 
of  punishment  practised  in  antiquity,  supposed 
by  some  to  have  consisted  in  besmearing  the 
criminal  with  honey,  and  then  exposing  him  to 
insects,  and  by  others  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  Chinese  cangue.  See  cangue. 
Cyphophthalmidae  (si-fof-thal'mi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cyphophthalmus  + -idee.]  A family  of 
tracheate  arachnidans,  named  from  the  genus 
Cyphophthalmus,  having  stalked  eyes : synony- 
mous with  Sironidce  (which  see). 
Cyphophthalmus  (si-fof-thal'mus),  n.  [NL., 
\ Gr.  icvipot;,  bent,  + b<pfh/p6c,  eye.]  A genus 
of  harvest-spiders : a synonym  of  Siro. 
cyphosis  (si-fo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kvtfiooic,  a be- 
ing humpbacked,  < KvtftovaOai,  be  Humpbacked, 
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< kv</>6;,  humpbacked,  bent  forward,  < uim reir, 
bend.]  In  pathol.,  a curvature  of  the  spine, 
convex  backward.  Usually  written  Icyphosis. 

Cyphus1  (si'fus),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr.  taupor, 
bent,  curved,  < kvu-uv,  bend.]  1.  A genus  of 
weevils,  of  the  family  Curculionidce.  Schonlierr, 
1826. — 2.  A genus  of  South  American  barbets. 
The  type  is  C.  macrodactylus.  Also  Cyphos. 
Spix,  1824. 

cyphus2,  n.  See  scyplius. 

Cypraea  (si-pre'a),  n.  [NL.,  with  allusion  to 
Cypria,  Venus:  see  Cyprian.]  A genus  of  gas- 
tropods, type  of  the 
family  Cypreeidee;  the 
C O wri  e S . Cyprcea  moneta 
is  the  money-cowry,  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  as 
a circulating  medium.  C. 
annulus  is  used  by  the  Pa- 
cific islanders  for  barter, 
ornament,  and  other  pur- 
poses. C.  tigris  is  a hand- 
some species,  a frequent 
mantel-ornament.  See  coiv - 
ry.  Also  Cyprea. 

cyprasid  (si-pre'id),  n. 

A gastropod  of  the 
family  Cyprceidce. 

Cypraeidae  (si-pre'i- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Cyprcea  + -idee.]  A 
family  of  gastropo- 


Cyprcea  tigris. 


Fruiting  Branch  of  Cyphomandra 
betacea. 


dous  mollusks,  the  cowries.  They  have  a ventricous 
convoluted,  enameled  shell,  with  concealed  spire  and 
long  and  narrow  aperture  with  crenulated  lips,  canalicu 
late  at  each  end ; no  operculum ; a bfoad  foot ; and  a lo 
bate  mantle.  The  leading  genera  are  Cyprcea.  (to  which  the 
family  is  now  often  restricted),  Ovulum( or  Ovula),  and  Pe 
dicularia.  Also  Cyprazadoe,  Cypreadce,  Cypreidce,  Cypridcp. 

cypraeiform  (si-pre'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Cyprcea , 
q.  v.,  + L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or 
characters  of  Cyprcea. 

cypraeoid  (si-pre'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cyprcea  + 
-oid.]  I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Cyprceidce. 

II.  n.  A cyprasid. 

cy-pres  (se-pra').  [OF.,  so  near,  as  near: 
cy , ci  (see  ci-devant) ; pres,  mod.  F.  prds  = It. 
presso , near,  < L.  pressus,  pressed  (close) : see 
press1.']  In  law , as  near  as  practicable.— Doc- 
trine Of  cy-pres,  an  equitable  doctrine  (applicable  only 
to  cases  of  trusts  or  charities)  which,  in  place  of  an  illegal 
or  impossible  condition,  limitation,  or  object,  allows  the 
nearest  practicable  one  to  be  substituted.  Thus,  in  some 
of  the  United  States,  when  a charity  necessarily  ceases 
through  the  lapse  of  its  object — as,  for  instance,  one  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves — the  courts  turn  the  property 
over  to  a similar  charity  rather  than  that  it  should  revert 

^.to  the  heirs. 

cypress1  (sl'pres),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  cypresse,  cipresse;  < ME.  cipres,  cipresse,  cy- 
presse, cupresse,  < OF.  cypres,  F.  cypres  = Pr. 
cypres  = Sp.  ciprts  = Pg.  cypreste  = It.  ci- 
presso  = D.  cipres  = G.  cypresse  = Dan.  cypres 
= Sw.  cypress,  < LL.  cypressus,  classical  L. 
cupressus,  rarely  cyparissus,  < Gr.  Kviraptoaoc, 
Attic  umapiTTog,  the  cypress-tree,  common  in 
Greece.  A different  word  and  tree  from  Cy- 
prus1, a tree  of  Cyprus,  though  formerly  con- 
fused with  it;  ME.  cypyr-tre,  later  Cyprus  (Cot- 
grave),  cypress,  in  form  < L.  Cyprus:  see  Cy- 
prus1.] I.  n.  1.  Xnbot. : (a)  The  popular  name 
of  coniferous  trees  of  the  genus  Cupressus. 

The  common  cypress  of  south- 
ern Europe  is  C.  sempervirens, 
of  which  there  are  two  forms, 
one  with  upright  appressed 
branches  like  a Lombardy  pop- 
lar, the  other  a flat- topped  tree 
with  horizontal  branches.  The 
wood  is  much  used  in  carpentry. 
C.  macrocarpa,  the  Monterey 
cypress  of  California,  is  a fine 
ornamental  tree,  and  is  frequent- 
ly cultivated. 

He  heweth  him  down  cedars, 
and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the 
oak.  Isa.  xliv.  14. 

% (b)  A name  given  to  other 

coniferous  trees  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  true  cypresses. 
Such  are  Lawson’s  cypress, 
Chamcecyparis  Lawsoniana, 
and  the  yellow  or  Sitka  cypress, 
C.  Nootkatensis,  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America,  both 
valuable  timber-trees  and  large- 
ly cultivated  for  ornament ; the 
bald,  deciduous,  black,  swamp-, 
red,  or  white  cypress,  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  Taxodium  disti- 
chum,  a large  timber- tree  of 
which  the  wood  varies  much  in 
color ; the  desert-cypress  of 
Australia, Callitrisrobusta;  and 
the  golden  cypress,  Thuja  orientalis,  of  Japan,  with  yellow 
foliage.  (<•)  One  of  various  plants  so  named 
from  a fancied  resemblance  to  the  true  cypress, 
as  the  standing  cypress,  Gilia  coronopifolia,  a 


Cypress  ( Cupressus  semper- 
virens, appressed  form). 


Cypridacea 


tall,  slender,  polemoniaceous  herb,  with  divid- 
ed leaves  and  scarlet  flowers,  and  the  Belve- 
dere, broom-,  or  summer  cypress,  a tall  cheno- 
podiaceous  plant,  Eochia  scoparia,  sometimes 
cultivated. — 2.  An  emblem  of  mourning  for 
the  dead,  cypress-branches  having  been  an- 
ciently used  at  funerals. 

Bind  you  my  brows  with  mourning  cyparisse. 

Bp.  Hall , Elegy  on  Dr.  Whitaker. 

Instead  of  Bays,  Crown  with  sad  Cypress  me ; 

Cypress  which  Tombs  does  Beautifle. 

Cowley , Death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Harvey. 

Had  success  attended  the  Americans,  the  death  of  War- 
ren would  have  been  sufficient  to  damp  the  joys  of  victory, 
and  the  cypress  would  have  been  united  with  the  laurel 

Eliot's  Biography. 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  or  made  of  cypress. 

In  ivory  coffers  I have  stuff’d  my  crowns ; 

In  cypress  chests  my  arras.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 

Immur’d  in  cypress  shades,  a sorcerer  dwells. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  521. 

cypress2  (sl'pres),  n.  and  a.  [First  in  Shak- 
spere’s  time,  spelled  cypress,  cypresse,  cipresse, 
cipres,  Cyprus;  origin  unknown ; possibly  (since 
it  is  a hook-word)  from  some  misreading  of 
OF.  crespe,  cypress,  crape:  see  crape  and  crisp.] 
I.t  n.  A thin  transparent  black  or  white  stuff ; 
a kind  of  crape. 

Shadow  their  glory,  as  a milliner’s  wife  does  her  wrought 
stomacher,  with  a smoaky  lawn,  or  a black  Cyprus ! 

B.  Jonson , Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  2. 

A beauty,  artificially  covered  with  a thin  cloud  of  Cy- 
prus, transmits  its  excellency  to  the  eye,  made  more  greedy 
and  apprehensive  by  that  imperfect  and  weak  restraint. 

Jer.  Taylor , Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  21. 

II.  a.  Made  of  or  resembling  cypress Cy- 

press cat,  a tabby  cat. 

While  discussing  the  merits  of  a new  kitten  recently 
with  a lady  from  Norwich,  she  described  its  colour  as  Cy- 
prus— dark  grey,  with  black  stripes  and  markings.  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  asking  a gentleman  who  had  lived 
in  Norfolk  as  to  the  colour  of  the  kitten,  and  his  reply  was, 
“In  Norfolk  we  should  call  it  Cyprus.” 

N.  and  Q.,  7 th  ser.,  IV.  289. 
Cypress  damaskt,  a rich  silk  cloth  made  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  with  cypress  gold. — Cypress 
gold,  gold  thread  so  made  that  the  surface  of  the  metal  is 
brilliant  like  metal  wire.  See  cypress  damask,  and  gold 
thread,  under  thread.  Rock , Textile  Fabrics.— Cypress 
lawnt.  Same  as  I. 


Sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  35. 

cypress3  (sl'pres),  n.  [Also  spelled  cypresse, 
cypres,  altered,  by  confusion  with  cypress1,  from 
L.  cyperos,  galingale:  see  Cyperus.]  The  Eng- 
lish galingale,  Cyperus  longus : called  sweet  cy- 
press from  its  aromatic  roots.  Also  cypress-root. 
cypress-knee  (si'pres-ne),  n.  One  of  the  large, 
hollow,  conical  excrescences  which  rise  from 
the  roots  of  the  swamp-cypress,  Taxodium  dis- 
tichum.  They  are  believed  to  promote  the 
aeration  of  the  submerged  portions  of  the 
tree. 

cypress-moss  (sl'pres-mos),  n.  One  of  the 
club-mosses,  Lycopodium  alpinum. 
cypress-root  (si'pres-rot),  n.  Same  as  cypress3. 
cypress-vine  (si'pres-vln),  n.  A Mexican  eon- 
*volvulaceous  climber,  Quamoclit  Quamoclit, 
with  fiuely  parted  leaves  and  bright-scarlet  or 
white  flowers.  It  is  frequently  cultivated. 
Cyprian  (sip'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Cyprius,  < 
Gr.  Keirpiof,  pertaining  to  Kvvpog,  L.  Cyprus, 
famous  for  its  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite); 
hence  fern.,  L.  Cypria  (also  Cypris,  < Gr.  Kv- 
jrpif),  Venus  (Aphrodite) : see  Cyprus1.]  I.  a. 
1.  Same  as  Cypriote. — 2.  Pertaining  to  Aphro- 
dite or  Venus;  hence,  lewd;  wanton. 

Is  this  that  jolly  god,  whose  Cyprian  bow 
Has  shot  so  many  flaming  darts? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  9. 


II.  n.  1.  Same  as  Cypriote. — 2.  A lewd  wo- 
man ; a courtezan ; a strumpet. 

Cypricardia  (sip-ri-kar'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  as  Cy- 
prina,  q.  v.,  + Gr. 
sapSia  = E.  heart.] 

A genus  of  conchif- 
erous  or  lamelli- 
branch  mollusks,  of 
the  family  Cyprini- 
d<B,  having  an  ob- 
long shell,  with  two 
cardinal  teeth  and  a 
lateral  tooth  on  each 
side  of  the  hinge. 

Cypridacea  (sip-ri- 
da'sf-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Cypris  (Cyprid-)  + 

-acea.]  A group  of  ostracoid  crustaceans:  sy- 
nonymous with  Ostracoda  (which  see). 


Cypricardia  obesa. 


Cyprina  islandica. 


Cyprid® 

Cyprid®1  (sip'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL.]  A less  cor- 
rect form  of  Cyprididce. 

Cyprid®2  (sip'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  A less  cor- 
rect form  of  Cyprmdce. 

Cypridid®  (si-prid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cypris 
{Cyprid-)  + -idee.']  A family  of  ostracoid  en- 
tomostracous  crustaceans,  of  the  order  Ostra- 
codci.  The  technical  characters  are : a double  median  eye ; 
no  heart ; a pair  of  light,  strong  valves  or  shells,  not  in- 
dented  for  the  passage  of  the  antennae ; the  anterior  an- 
tennae usually  7-jointed  and  beset  with  long  setae ; the  pos- 
terior antennae  usually  6-jointed,  simple,  and  pediform ; 
two  pairs  of  legs  ; and  the  abdomen  furcate,  with  hooked 
setae.  The  second  pair  of  antennae  serve  as  locomotory 
and  prehensile  organs.  There  are  several  genera,  chiefly 
^fresh-water  forms,  as  Cypris,  Notodromus , Bairdia,  etc. 

Cypridina  (sip-ri-di'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Cypris 
{Cyprid-)  + -ina1.]  The  typical  genus  of  ostra- 
coid crustaceans  of  the  family  Cypridinidee . C. 
mediterranea  is  an  example. 

Oypridinidse  (sip-ri-din'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cypridina  + -idee.]  A family  of  ostracoid  ento- 
mostracous  crustaceans,  of  the  order  Ostracoda. 
The  technical  characters  are : a heart  with  dorsal  aspect ; 
large  paired,  lateral,  compound,  stalked  eyes ; the  shells  or 
valves  beaked,  and  deeply  indented  for  the  passage  of  the 
antennae ; the  anterior  antennas  bent  and  setose ; the  pos- 
terior antennas  biramous,  serving  as  swimming-organs; 
the  manducatory  apparatus  abortive ; the  palp  long,  pedi- 
form, and  5-jointed ; and  the  abdomen  ending  in  a lamella 
armed  with  spines  and  hooks.  They  are  exclusively  ma- 
rine organisms.  Cypridina  and  Asterops  are  the  principal 
genera. 

Cyprina  (si-pri'na),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  Cyprinus.] 
A genus  of  siphonate  bivalve  mollusks,  of  the 
family  Isocardiidcc,  or  typical  of  a family  Cy- 
prinidee,  having  two 
cardinal  teeth  and  a 
lateral  tooth  on  each 
valve.  C.  islandica  is 
a large  species  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  Also 
Cyprine. 

Cyprinacea  (sip-ri- 
na'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Cyprina  + -acea.]  A 
superfamily  of  mol- 
lusks, represented  by 
the  Cyprinidce  and  re- 
lated families.  See 
Cyprinidce 2. 

cyprinacean  (sip-ri-na'se-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Cyprinacea  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cyprinacea. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cyprinacea. 
cyprine1  (sip'rin),  a.  [<  Cyprinus.]  In  ichth., 
cyprinoid;  carp-like;  pertaining  to  fishes  of 
the  genus  Cyprinus  or  family  Cyprinidce. 
cyprine2  (sip'rin),  a.  [Short  for  *cypressine,  < 
LL.  ci /pressinus,  L.  eupressinus,  < Gr.  tamapiaat- 
vog,  of  the  cypress,  < KV-iraptooog,  cypress:  see 
cypress L]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  cypress. 
cyprine3  (sip'rin),  n.  [<  LL.  cyprinus,  cuprinus, 
of  copper,  < cuprum,  copper:  see  copper.]  A 
variety  of  vesuvianite  or  idocrase,  of  a blue  tint, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
copper. 

cyprinid1  (sip'ri-nid),  n.  [<  Cyprinidce1.]  A 
fish  of  the  family  Cyprinidce. 
cyprinid2  (sip'ri-nid),  n.  [<  Cyprinidce2.]  A 
mollusk  of  the  family  Cyprinidce. 

Cyprinid®1  (si-prin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Cyprinus 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  fresh-water  fishes,  typified 
by  tbe  genus  Cyprinus  (tbe  carp),  of  varying 
limits  with  different  authors.  (re)  In  Cuvier’s  sys- 
tern,  the  first  family  of  Malacopterygii  abdominales,  having 
a slightly  cleft  mouth  with  weak  and  generally  toothless 
jaws,  the  border  of  the  mouth  being  formed  by  the  inter- 
maxillaries,  and  the  trifling  armature  of  the  jaws  consist- 
ing of  the  deeply  indented  pharyngeals ; a small  number 
of  branchial  rays  ; the  body  scaly ; and  no  adipose  dorsal 
fin.  (b)  In  Gunther’s  system,  a family  of  physostomous 
fishes,  with  body  generally  covered  with  scales;  head 
naked ; margin  of  upper  jaw  formed  by  the  intermaxilla- 
ries ; mouth  toothless ; lower  pharyngeal  bones  well  de- 
veloped, falciform  and  parallel  with  the  branchial  arches, 
and  provided  with  teeth  in  two  or  three  series  ; air-blad- 
der large,  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a posterior  portion 
by  a constriction,  or  into  a right  and  a left  portion  inclosed 
in  an  osseous  capsule  (absent  in  Homaloptera ) ; and  ova- 
rian sacs  closed,  (c)  In  Gill’s  system,  a family  of  eventog- 
nathous  fishes,  with  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed 
by  the  intermaxillaries  alone,  the  pharyngeal  teeth  few, 
and  three  basal  branchihyals.  Even  with  its  narrowest 
limits,  it  is  the  largest  family  of  fishes,  containing  nearly 
1,000  species,  which  by  some  are  referred  to  more  than 
200  genera,  but  by  others  to  much  fewer.  Very  numerous 
representatives  occur  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  Asia,  and  fewer  in  those  of  Africa,  where 
they  have  apparently  found  their  way  in  later  Tertiary 
times.  They  are  absent  from  the  streams  of  South  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ex- 
cept those  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago.  About  250  spe- 
cies have  been  found  in  the  United  States,  most  of  which 
are  very  small.  In  Europe  and  Asia  species  contribute 
largely  to  the  food-supply  of  the  people,  but  in  America 
very  few  are  of  any  economical  importance.  The  most 


Cyprinodon  ■variegatus. 
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valuable  is  the  true  carp,  Cyprinus  carpio,  which  has  been 
introduced  and  is  now  largely  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.  Another  species  widely  dispersed  is  the  ornamen- 
tal goldfish,  Carassius  (or  Cyprinus)  auratus.  Dace,  roach, 
chub,  shiner,  and  minnow  are  names  applied  to  various 
species.  See  cuts  under  carp2  and  goldfish. 

Cyprinidse2  (si-prin'i-de),  n . pi.  [NL., < Cyprina 
4-  - idee .]  In  conch.,  a family  of  siphonate  bi- 
valve mollusks,  taking  name  from  the  genus 
Cyprina.  The  technical  characters  are:  a regular,  equi- 
valve,  oval  shell,  with  thick,  strong  epidermis;  1-3  prin- 
cipal cardinal  teeth ; a simple  pallial  line  ; and  the  edges 
of  the  mantle  fused  to  form  two  siphonal  openings.  Also 
called  lsocardiidce.  See  cut  under  Cyprina. 

cypriniform  (si-prin'i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  Cy- 
prinus,  q.  v.,  + L .forma,  shape.]  In  form  re- 
sembling a cyprinoid  fish ; carp-like. 
Cyprinina  (sip-ri-ni'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cypri- 
nus + - ina 2.]  In  Giinther’s  system,  the  second 
group  of  Cyprinidce.  The  technical  characters  are : an 
air-bladder  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a posterior  portion 
(not  inclosed  in  an  osseous  capsule) ; pharyngeal  teeth  in 
single,  double,  or  triple  series,  and  few  in  number,  the  outer 
series  not  containing  more  than  7 ; the  anal  fin  very  short, 
with  5 or  6,  exceptionally  7,  branched  rays ; a lateral  line 
running  along  the  middle  of  the  tail ; and  the  dorsal  fin 
opposite  to  the  ventrals. 

Cyprinodon  (fei-prin'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kvrpivoc,  a carp,  + odbiv,  Ionic  form  of  obovg 

(odour-)  = E. 
tooth.]  The 
typicalgenus 
of  the  fam- 
ily Cyprino- 
dontidee.  La- 
cepbde,  1803. 
cyprinodont 
(si  - prin ' o - 
dont),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cy- 
prinodontidee. 

II.  n.  Same  as  cyprinodontid. 
cyprinodontid  (si-prin-o-don'tid),  n.  A fish  of 
the  family  Cyprinodontidce. 

Cyprinodontid®  (si-prin-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cyprinodon(t -)  + -idee.]  A family  of 
iiaplomous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Cypri- 
nodon. The  head  and  body  are  covered  with  scales ; the 
margin  of  the  upper  jaws  is  formed  by  the  intemiaxilla- 
ries  only;  there  are  teeth  in  both  jaws;  the  upper  and 
lower  pharyngeals  have  cardiform  teeth;  the  dorsal  fin  is 
situated  on  the  hinder  half  of  the  body ; the  stomach  is 
without  a blind  sac ; and  the  pyloric  appendages  are  absent. 
Many  of  them  are  known  as  kUliJishes,  mummychoys , etc. — 
Cyprinodontidse  carnivorse.  in  Gunther’s  classification 
of  fishes,  the  first  group  of  Cyprinodmtidce,  characterized 
by  the  bones  of  each  mandibulary  being  firmly  united,  and 
the  intestinal  tract  short  or  hut  little  convoluted. — Cy- 
prinodontidEe  limnophagse,  in  Gunther’s  classification 
of  fishes,  a group  of  Cyprinodontidce,  characterized  by  the 
bones  of  each  mandibulary  not  being  united  (the  dentary 
being  movable),  and  the  intestinal  canal  with  numerous 
convolutions.  The  sexes  are  differentiated. 
Cyprinodontina  (si-prin//o-don-ti'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cyprinodon(t-)  + -ina2.]  In’Giinther’s 
classification  of  fishes,  a subgroup  of  Cyprino- 
dontidce carnivora,  in  which  the  anal  fin  of  the 
male  is  not  modified  into  an  intromittent  organ, 
and  the  teeth  are  incisor-like  and  notched, 
cyprinodontoid  (si-prin-6-don'toid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Cyprinodon{t-)  + -oidi]  I.  a.  Same  as  cy- 
prinodont. 

II.  n.  Same  as  cyprinodontid. 
cyprinoid  (sip'ri-noid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Carp- 
like ; cyprine ; pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Cyprinoidea. 

II.  n.  A carp  or  carp-like  fish;  a fish  of 
cyprinoid  character;  one  of  the  Cyprinoidea. 
Cyprinoidea  (sip-ri-noi'de-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cyprinus  + -oidea.]  A superfamily  of  plecto- 
spondylous  fishes,  embracing  the  families  Cy- 
prinidce (carps,  etc.),  Homalopteridce  (East  In- 
dian fishes),  Catostomidce  (suckers),  and  Cobi- 
tidee  (loaches). 

cyprinoidean  (sip-ri-noi'de-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Cyprinoidea  + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  cyprinoid  char- 
acter; cyprinoid. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cyprinoidea. 

Cyprinus  (si-pri'nus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cyprinus, 

< Gr.  nvirpivoq,  a carp.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Cyprinidce;  the  carps  proper.  The 
genus  has  varied  within  wide  limits.  By  Linnaeus  and  the 
old  authors  all  the  eventognathous  fishes,  as  cyprinids, 
catostomids,  and  cobitids,  with  some  others,  were  includ- 
ed. It  gradually  underwent  delimitation  by  many  zoolo- 
gists, and  is  now  generally  restricted  to  the  carp.  The 
common  cultivated  carp  is  C.  carpio,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.  C.  auratus  is  the  common  goldfish,  but 
it  belongs  properly  to  a very  distinct  genus,  Carassius.  See 

carp2. 

Cypriot  (sip'ri-ot),  n.  See  Cypriote. 

Cypriote  (sip'ri-ot),  n.  and  a.  [=  P.  Cypriot, 
Chypriot  ==  It.  Cipriotto,  < L.  Cyprius,  Cyprian, 

< Cyprus,  Cyprus.]  I.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of 


Cyprus 

Cyprus,  a large  island  lying  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  forming  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  though  occupied  and  adminis- 
tered by  Great  Britain  since  1878 ; specifically, 
one  of  the  primitive  race  of  inhabitants,  Greek 
in  language  and  affinity. — 2.  The  Greek  dialect 
of  Cyprus. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
— Cypriote  alphabet,  a syllabic  character,  of  disputed 
origin,  used  anciently  for  writing  the  Cypriote  Greek 
dialect.— Cypriote  potteiy,  a class  of  pottery  found  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus ; specifically,  the  ancient  vessels,  of 
a somewhat  coarse  baked  clay,  found  generally  in  tombs, 


Cypriote  Pottery. 

and  showing  in  their  form  and  in  their  decoration,  whether 
geometric  or  derived  from  animal  or  vegetable  types,  etc., 
a close  affiliation  to  important  series  of  pottery  made  on 
the  mainland  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  in  other  islands,  as 
Rhodes  and  Thera.  This  pottery  is  important  for  the 
tracing  of  connecting-links  between  the  art  of  Greece  and 
that  of  other  lands,  as,  for  instance,  in  its  exhibition  of 
the  gradual  modification  and  Ilellenization  of  the  Egyp- 
tian lotus  as  a decorative  motive. 

Also  Cyprian. 

cypripedin  (sip-ri-pe'din),  ».  [<  Cypripedium 

+ -in2.]  The  precipitate  formed  when  water 
is  added  to  a strong  tincture  prepared  from  the 
roots  of  plants  of  the  genus  Cypripedium. 

Cypripedium  (sip-ri-pe'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
Cypris,  Venus,  + pes(ped-),  foot;  or,  poss.,  a 
corruption  of  Cypripedium,  <Gr.  Kvn pig,  Aphro- 
dite, + itMiov,  li  ttle  foot.  ] A genus  of  orchids, 
having  the  two  lateral  anthers  perfect,  while 
thethirdformsadilated  fleshy  appendage  above 
the  stigma.  The  lip  is  large  and  saccate  or  somewhat 
slipper-shaped,  whence  the  common  names  lady's-slippcr 
and  (in  the  United  States)  moccasin- flower.  The  ovary  is 


A,  showy  lady’s-slipper  {.Cypripedium  refiner),  one  sixth  nat- 
ural size.  /?,  larger  lady’s-slipper  {Cypripedium  hirsutum),  one 
seventh  natural  size.  (U.  S.  L).  A.) 


one-celled.  There  are  about  20  species,  native  in  the 
north  temperate  zone,  10  of  which,  including  C.  reginse 
and  C.  hirsutum,  occur  in  the  United  States.  The 
European  C.  Calceolus  is  the  type  of  the  genus.  Earlier 
botanists  included  in  Cypripedium  more  than  30  species 
of  tropical  orchids,  the  majority  of  them  natives  of 
America,  which  are  properly  referable  to  the  genera 
U ropedium , Selcnipedium,  and  Paphiopedihim.  Several 
of  these  are  widely  cultivated  in  greenhouses,  where  their 
forms  have  been  largely  increased  in  number  by  hybridi- 
zation. 

Cypris  (si'pris),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Cypris , < Gr. 
Kvnpig,  Venus  (Aphrodite);  see  Cyprian.]  The 
typical  genus  of  ostra- 
codes,  of  the  family  Cypri- 
didce. The  species  are  among 
the  numerous  and  varied  forms 
of  minute  fresh-water  crusta- 
ceans known  as  water-fleas, 
swarming  in  ditches,  pools,  and 
other  stagnant  waters.  Their 
shells  abound  in  a fossil  state, 
in  fresh-water  strata,  from  the 
Carboniferous  formation  up- 
ward. 

Cyprus1!  (si ' pnis),  n. 

[L.,  < Gr.  k verpog,  a tree 
growing  in  Cyprus,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as 
the  Heb.  gopher,  < Kim pog,  Cyprus.  A different 
word  and  tree  from  cypress1  (L.  cupressus),  with 
which  in  E.  it  has  been  confused : see  cypress1.] 
The  Latin  name  of  a tree,  Lawsonia  inermis, 
the  common  henna,  growing  in  Cyprus  and 
Egypt,  yielding  a fragrant  oii. 
cyprus2t  (si'prus),  n.  Same  as  cypress 2, 


A Species  of  Cypris,  highly 
magnified. 

A,  I,  II,  antennules  and 
antennas;  M,  1, 1 1,  III,  man- 
dibles and  maxillae;  i?,  max- 
illary appendage ; P,  I,  II, 
thoracic  members  ; b,  man- 
dibular palp;  c,  caudal  end; 
o,  eye. 


cyprus-bird 
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cyprus-bird  (si'prus-berd),  n.  The  blackcap, 
or  European  black-capped  warbler,  Sylvia  or 
Curruca  atricapilla. 

cyprusite  (si'prus-it),  n.  [Irreg.  < Cyprus  + 
-ife2.]  An  iron  sulphate  occurring  in  yellow 
incrustations  in  western  Cyprus. 

Cyprus  turpentine.  See  Chian  turpentine,  un- 
der Chian. 

cypsela  (sip'se-la),  n. ; pi.  cypselce  (-le).  [NL., 

< Gr.  Kvipc'Aj],  any  hollow  vessel,  the  hollow  of 
the  ear  (ef.  cyphella),  prob.  akin  to  kvtteAmv, 
a cup : see  cup.]  In  hot.,  an  aehene  with  an 
adnate  calyx,  as  in  the  Composites. 

Cypseli  (sip'se-li),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  cyp- 
selus, a swift:  see  Cypselus .]  A superfamily 
group  of  picarian  birds,  approximately  equal  to 
the  Macrochires  of  Nitzsch,  and  now  usually 
consisting  of  the  three  families  Cypselidce,  Tro- 
chilidce,  and  Caprimulgulce : same  as  Cypseloi- 
des,  Cypseliformes,  or  Cypselomorphce. 
Cypselidae  (sip-sel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cyp- 
selus + -idee.]  A family  of  fissirostral  ma- 
crochiran  non-passerine  birds ; the  swifts.  The 
technical  characters  are : a very  small,  deeply  cleft,  un- 
bristled  bill,  with  exposed  nostrils;  extremely  long 
pointed  wings,  with  graduated  primaries  and  short  sec- 
ondaries ; small  weak  feet,  unfitted  for  progression,  fre- 
quently with  an  abnormal  ratio  of  the  phalanges ; enor- 
mously developed  salivary  glands ; the  sternum  entire  be- 
hind; the  furculum  U-shaped  ; no  caeca;  the  leg-muscles 
anomalogonatous ; and  several  narrowly  oval,  white  eggs. 
The  swifts  are  a well-marked  family  of  from  6 to  8 genera 
and  about  BOspecieSj  resembling  swallows,  and  often  so  mis- 
called. They  are  divided  into  two  subfamilies,  Cypselince 
and  Chceturince.  See  cuts  under  Chcetura  and  Cypselus. 

cypseliform  (sip'se-li-form),  a.  [<  NL.  cypse- 
liformis,  < L.  cypselus,  a swift,  + forma,  shape.] 
Having  the  form  or  structure  of  a swift ; re- 
sembling the  Cypselidce.  Also  cypselomorphie. 
Cypseliformes  sip//se-li-f6r'mez),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  cypseliformis : see  cypseliform.]  A super- 
family of  macrochiran  non-passerine  birds, 
containing  the  swifts,  goatsuckers,  and  hum- 
ming-birds ; the  long-handed  series  of  picarian 
birds:  nearly  the  same  as  the  Macrochires,  and 
the  same  as  the  Cypseloides  of  Blyth  and  Cyp- 
selomorphce  of  Huxley.  The  syrinx  has  not  more 
than  one  pair  of  intrinsic  muscles ; the  palate  is  segithog- 
nathous ; the  oil-gland  is  nude ; the  legs  are  anomalo- 
gonatous ; the  sternum  is  broad,  deeply  keeled,  entire  or 
notched  behind ; the  tail  has  10  rectrices ; the  distal  seg- 
ments of  the  wing  are  greatly  elongated  in  comparison 
with  the  proximal  one,  and  the  pinion  bears  10  rapidly 
graduated  flight-feathers,  producing  along,  pointed  wing; 
the  feet  are  small,  scarcely  serviceable  for  progression, 
with  variously  modified  digits,  sometimes  of  abnormal 
ratio  of  phalanges,  but  neither  syndactyl  nor  zygodac- 
tyl ; and  the  hind  toe  is  elevated  or  reversed  in  some 
forms,  in  which  also  the  front  toes  may  be  semi-palmate. 
The  bill  shows  two  diverse  types,  being  tenuirostral  in 
the  humming-birds  and  fissirostral  in  the  swifts  and  goat- 
suckers. The  group  is  contrasted  among  picarian  birds 
with  the  Cuculiform.es  and  the  Piciformes. 

Cypselinae  (sip-se-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cyp- 
selus + -ince.]  A subfamily  of  Cypselidce;  the 
typical  swifts.  The  ratio  of  the  phalanges  is  abnor- 
mal, all  the  front  toes  being  3-jointed,  with  very  short 
basal  phalanges ; the  hallux  is  reversed  or  lateral ; and  the 
feet  are  more  or  less  completely  feathered.  It  contains 
about  25  species,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Cypselus,  and  most- 
ly of  the  old  world.  Panyptila  is  the  leading  American 
form.  See  cut  under  Cypselus. 

cypseline  (sip'se-lin),  a.  [<  Cypselus  + -ine1.] 
Swift-like ; having  the  characters  of  a swift ; 
pertaining  to  the  family  Cypselidce  or  genus 
Cypselus. 

cypseloid  (sip'se-loid),  a.  [<  NL.  cypseloides, 

< Gr.  uviftehog,  a swift,  + elSo f,  form.]  Resem- 
bling a swift;  cypseliform;  specifically,  per- 
taining to  the  superfamily  Cypseloides. 

Cypseloides  (sip-se-loi'dez), n.  [NL. : see  cyp- 
seloid.] 1.  A genus  of  swifts,  of  the  family 
Cypselidce  and  subfamily  Chceturince,  having  the 
phalanges  of  the  toes  normal,  the  tarsi  naked, 
and  the  tail  forked,  its  feathers  not  mneronate. 
— 2.  [Used  as  a plural.]  In  Blyth’s  classifica- 
tion of  birds  (1849),  a series  or  superfamily  of 
his  Strepitores  heterodactyli,  consisting  of  the 
podargues  and  moth-hunters,  or  Podargidw  and 
CapriMulgidce,  grouped  together  under  the  name 
Parvirostres,  and  .of  the  swifts  and  humming- 
birds, Cypselidce  and  Trochilidce,  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  name  Tenuirostres. 
cypselomorph  (sip'se-lo-mfirf),  n.  One  of  the 
Cypselomorphce. 

Cypselomorphie  (sip"se-lo-m6r'fe),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  uhcfiehog,  a swift,  + poptjiii,  form.]  In  Hux- 
ley’s system  of  classification  (1867),  a group 
of  tegithognathous  birds,  the  same  as  Cypseli, 
Cypseloides,  or  Cypseliformes,  considered  as  con- 
necting the  Coracomorphce  and  the  Coccygo- 
morphee.  The  technical  characters  are : a broad,  deeply 
carinate  sternum,  entire  or  singly  or  doubly  notched  be- 
hind, without  a furcate  manubrium ; a rudimentary  hypo- 
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clidium  or  none , no  expanded  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle ; 
and  not  more  than  one  pair  of  intrinsic  syringeal  muscles. 

cypselomorphie  (sip//se-lo-m6r,fik),  a.  [As 
Cypselomorphce  + -ic.]  Same  as  cypseliform. 

Cypselus  (sip'se-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cypselus,  < 
Gr.  KiitlieAog,  the  swift.]  The  typical  genus  of 
swifts,  of  the  family  Cypselidce  and  subfamily 


Cypselince,  having  the  hind  toe  versatile  and 
the  tarsi  feathered.  There  are  numerous  spe- 
cies, chiefly  of  the  old  world.  C.  apus  is  the 
common  swift  of  Europe. 

Cyrena  (si-re'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Cyrene,  Gr. 
K vpi/vy,  a name  of  several  nymphs.]  The 
typical  genus  of  mollusks  of  the  family  Cyre- 
nidee.  Lamarck,  1806. 

Cyrenaic  (si-re-na'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Cyrenai- 
cus,  < Gr.  Kt ipyvaiudc,  < K epf/vy,  L.  Cyrene.]  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Cyrene,  an  ancient  Greek 
city,  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa. — 2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Greek  school  of  hedonistic  philosophy  estab- 
lished by  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  a disciple  of 
Socrates.  According  to  Aristippus,  pleasure  is  the  only 
rational  aim,  and  the  relative  values  of  different  pleasures 
are  to  be  determined  by  their  relative  intensities  and  dura- 
tions. He  maintained  also  that  cognition  is  limited  to 
sensation. 

There  is  not  that  sect  of  Philosophers  among  the  heathen 
so  dissolute,  no,  not  Epicurus,  nor  Aristippus,  with  all  ids 
Cyrenaick  rout,  hut  would  shut  his  school  dores  against 
such  greasy  sophisters. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Concl. 

Also  Cyrenian. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philoso- 
phers. See  L,  2. 

Cyrenaicism  (si-re-na'i-sizm),  n.  [<  Cyrenaic 
+ -ism.]  The  doctrines  of  the  Cyrenaic  phi- 
losophers. See  Cyrenaic,  a.,  2. 

Cyrenian  (sl-re'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Cyrena  + 
-ian ; L.  Cyrenceusj' Cyrenaicus,  etc.:  see  Cyre- 
naic.] I.  a.  Same  as  Cyrenaic. 

II.  n.  A native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cyrene. 
See  Cyrenaic. 


They  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon,  a Cyrenian,  coming 
out  of  the  country,  and  on  him  they  laid  the  cross. 

Luke  xxiii.  26. 


cyrenid  (sl-ren'id),  n.  A bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  family  Cyrenidce. 

Cyrenidse  (si-ren'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cyrena 
+ -idee.']  A family 
of  siphonate  lamelli- 
branchiate  mollusks, 
typified  by  the  genus 
Cyrena.  They  have  a sub- 
circular  shell,  an  exter- 
nal ligament,  and  several 
hinge-teeth.  The  animal 
has  separate  short  siphons, 
a large  compressed  foot, 
and  triangular  palpi ; the 
shell  has  2 or  3 cardinal 
teeth  and  anterior  as  well 
as  posterior  ones,  and  an  ex- 
ternal upraised  ligament.  The  species  are  inhabitants 
of  fresh  or  brackish  waters.  By  many  conchologists  the 
species  are  associated  in  one  family  with  the  Cycladidce  or 
Sphceriidce.  Also  Corbiculidce. 


In  fresh  waters  the  world  over  occurs  a group  of  usually 
small  bivalve  shells,  covered  with  an  amber  or  brown  epi- 
dermis, while  in  the  brackish  waters  of  warmer  countries 
occur  some  larger  forms.  The  family  under  which  these 
are  assembled  is  variously  known  as  Cycladidse  or  Cyreni- 
dce, the  latter  name  being  preferable. 

Stond.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  275. 

Cyrillace®  (sir-i-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cyril- 
la,  the  typical  genus  (prob.  < Cyrillus,  Cyril), 
+ -acese.]  A family  of  dicotyledonous  ever- 


Cyrtonyx 

green  shrubs  or  small  trees,  now  treated  as 
allied  to  the  holly  family  (Aquifoliacese).  It  is 
composed  of  3 genera,  Cyrilta,  Cliftonia,  and  Purdisea, 
containingabout  6 species,  all  inhabitants  of  swamps.  Spe- 
cies of  Cyrilla  and  Cliftonia  found  in  the  southern  United 
States  have  fragrant  white  flowers  in  racemes,  and  compact 
and  heavy  wood,  whence  their  common  name  ironwood. 
Purdisea , with  3 species,  occurs  in  Cuba  and  Colombia. 

Cyrillic  (si-ril'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  Cyrillus,  < Gr. 
KvpiMog,  a proper  name,  Cyril.  ] Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  St.  Cyril ; specifically,  noting  an  alphabet 
adopted  by  the  Slavic  peoples  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  Church,  invented  by  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius, the  apostles  of  the  Slavs,  in  the  ninth 
century.  It  is  believed  to  have  superseded  the  Glago- 
litic as  being  easier  both  for  the  copyist  to  write  and  for  the 
foreigner  to  acquire.  Some  of  its  signs  are  modified  from 
the  Glagolitic,  but  those  which  Greek  and  Slavic  have  in 
common  are  taken  from  the  Greek.  It  was  brought  into 
general  use  by  St.  Cyril’s  pupil,  Clement,  first  bishop  of 
Bulgaria.  The  Russian  alphabet  is  a slight  modification 
of  it. 

cyriologic  (sir/,'i-o-loj'ik),  a.  [Also  curiologic; 

< Gr.  KvpioAoyiKog,  speaking  literally  (applied 
to  hieroglyphics  which  consist  of  simple  pic- 
tures, not  symbols,  of  the  things  meant),  < 
Klpiog,  authorized,  legitimate,  proper,  vernacu- 
lar, lit.  having  power  (see  church ),  + -2. oymdg, 

< 'i.kyuv,  speak.]  Relating  to  hieroglyphics  in 
which  objects  are  represented  by  pictures,  not 
by  symbols  (see  etymology). 

Cyrtellaria  (s6r-te-la'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kvprdg,  curved,  arched,  4-  dim.  -ella  + -aria.] 
A family  or  an  order  of  nassellarian  radiolari- 
ans,  having  a complete  lattice-shell  enveloping 
the  central  capsule.  It  is  divided  into  the  sub- 
orders Spyroidea,  Botryodea,  and  Cyrtoidea. 

Cyrtida  (ser'ti-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  uvprdg, 
curved,  arched,  + -ida.]  A family  of  monopy- 
lsean  radiolarians,  having  a silicious  skeleton 
in  the  form  of  a monaxonic  or  triradiate  test. 
See  Eucyrtidiidce.  Haeckel. 

cyrtoceran  (ser-tos'e-ran),  a.  [Irreg.  < Cyrto- 
ceras  + -an.]  Same  as  cyrtoceratitic. 

Cyrtoceras  (s6r-tos'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  uvprig, 
curved,  arched,  + itfpac,  horn.]  A genus  of  fos- 
sil cephalopoda  having  the  shell  bent  or  bowed. 
Also  Curtocera,  Cyrtocera,  Cyrtocerus,  Cyrthoce- 
rus,  and  Cyrtoceratites. 

cyrtoceratid  (ser-to-ser'a-tid),  n.  A ceplialo- 
pod  of  the  family  Cyrtoceratidce. 

Cyrtoceratidaa  (ser'to-se-rat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cyrtoceras  (-ccrat-)  + -idee.]  A highly  com- 
plex family  of  nautiloid  cephalopods,  typified 
by  the  genus  Cyrtoceras.  The  shell  is  arched,  the 
siphon  small  and'  subcentral  or  submarginal,  and  the 
aperture  Bimple.  numerous  species  inhabited  the  Paleo- 
zoic seas. 

cyrtoceratite  (ser-to-ser'a-tit),  n.  [<  Cyrto- 
ceras (-cerat-)  + - ite -.]  A fossil  cephalopod  of 
the  genus  Cyrtoceras. 

cyrtoceratitic  (ser-to-ser-a-tit'ik),  a.  [<  cyr- 
toceratite + -ic.]  Having  the  character  of  a 
cyrtoceratite ; bent  or  bowed,  as  certain  fossil 
cephalopods:  opposed  to  orthoceratitic.  Also 
cyrtoceran. 

cyrtolite  (ser'to-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  uvpTog,  curved, 
+ Xtdog,  stone.]'  A mineral  related  to  zircon  in 
form  and  composition,  hut  hydrous,  and  per- 
haps resulting  from  its  alteration.  The  faces 
of  the  crystals  are  commonly  convex,  whence 

j,  the  name. 

cyrtometer  (ser-tom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  itvprdc, 
curved,  bent,  + phpov,  a measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  recording  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
chest  and  other  surfaces  of  the  body. 

The  cyrtometer  is  used  for  delineating  the  external  con- 
tour of  the  chest  and  for  exact  comparison  of  one  side 
with  the  other.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  193. 

Cyrtonyx  (ser'to-niks),  n.  [NL.  (J.  Gould, 
1845),  < Gr.  Kvprdg,  curved,  arched,  + fouf,  nail.] 


Massena  Quail  or  Partridge  ( Cyrtonyx  massena ). 


Cyrtonyx 

A genus  of  American  partridges  or  quails,  the 
harlequin  quails,  of  the  family  Tetraonidw  and 
subfamily  Odontophorince  or  Ortygince : so  called 
from  the  large  curved  claws.  The  Mll.is  very  stout ; 
the  head  crested ; the  tail  so  short  that  the  rectrices  are 
almost  hidden  by  the  coverts ; and  the  wing-coverts  and 
inner  secondaries  elongated,  covering  the  primaries  when 
the  wing  is  closed.  The  type  is  the  Massena  quail  or  par- 
tridge of  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico,  C. 
massena,  a handsome  species,  the  male  of  which  has  the 
face  curiously  striped  with  black  and  white,  the  under 
parts  being  velvety-black  and  mahogany-brown,  crowded 
with  circular  white  spots. 

Cyrtophyllum  (ser-to-fil'um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
itvprd g,  curved,  arched,  + <pbXkov,  leaf.  ] A ge- 
nus of  orthopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Lo- 
custidw,  of  large  size,  green  color,  broad  foli- 
aceous  wings,  and  arboreal  habits ; the  katy- 
dids. There  are  a dozen  species  in  the  United  States.  C. 
concavus  is  the  common  katydid.  Also  Cyrtophyllus.  Bur- 
^meister,  1838.  See  cut  under  katydid. 

cyst  (sist),  n.  [<  NL.  cystis,  < Gr.  Kvang,  the 
bladder,  a bag,  pouch,  < Kveiv,  conceive,  be 
pregnant,  orig.  hold,  contain.  Cf.  cyma. ] 1. 

In  anat.,  a bladder;  a large  vesicle. — 2.  In 
pathol.,  a bladder-like  bag  or  vesicle  in  animal 
bodies  which  includes  morbid  matter. 

The  larval  form  of  tape-worm  which  is  commonly  de- 
veloped in  cysts  of  the  liver  of  the  mouse  and  the  rat. 

Owen , Anat.,  v. 

3.  In  zool.,  a hydatid;  a cystic  worm,  or  encyst- 
ed state  of  a tapeworm. — 4.  In  cryptogamic  hot., 
a cell  or  cavity,  usually  inclosing  other  cells  or 
reproductive  bodies,  as  an  envelop  inclosing  a 
group  of  diatoms  or  desmids,  or  a cell  contain- 
ing an  antherozoid ; in  certain  algse,  a spore- 
case.  See  coniocyst. 

Sometimes,  improperly,  cist. 

Dermoid  cyst.  See  dermoid. — Ovarian  cyst.  See  ova- 
rian. 

cystadenoma  (sis//ta-de-nb'ma),  n. ; pi.  cystade- 
nomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < cystis,  cyst,  + adeno- 
ma.'] An  adenoma  in  which  cysts  are  formed, 
cystalgia  (sis-tal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  KVOTtg, 
bladder,  4-  alyog,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  pain  in 
the  urinary  bladder:  especially  applied  to  pain 
coming  in  paroxysms. 

cystatrophia  (sis-ta-tro'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
uvang,  bladder,  + arpoipia,  atrophy.]  In. pathol., 
atrophy  of  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 
cystectasy  (sis-tek'ta-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  ttborig,  blad- 
der, + hcratug,  extension,  < CKTeivuv,  extend: 
see  extend.]  1.  Dilatation  of  the  bladder. — 2. 
In  surg.,  a form  of  lithotomy  in  which  a dilator 
is  introduced  through  an  incision  in  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  and  forcibly 
dilates  the  prostatic  portion  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the  stone. 
Also  called  lithectasy. 

cysted  (sis'ted),  a.  [<  cyst  + -ed2.]  Inclosed 
in  a cyst ; encysted. 

cystelmintll  (sis'tel-minth),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvgtic,  a 
bladder  (see  cyst),  + e'Apivg  (H/mvO-),  a worm.] 
A cystic  worm. 

cystenchyma,  cystenchyme  (sis-teng'ki-ma, 
-kim),  n.  [NL.  cystenchyma,  < Gr.  tibcrig,  a blad- 
der (see  cyst),  + byxvya,  an  infusion.]  A kind 
of  connective  tissue  occurring  in  some  sponges, 
in  some  respects  resembling  certain  kinds  of 
vegetable  parenchyma,  consisting  of  closely  ad- 
jacent oval  cells  of  large  size  with  thin  walls 
and  fluid  contents. 

Cystenchyme  very  commonly  forms  a layer  just  below 
the  skin  of  some  Geodinidse ; . . . and  as,  on  teasing  the 
cortex,  ...  a large  number  of  refringent  fluid  globules 
immiscible  with  water  are  set  free,  it  is  just  possible  it  is 
sometimes  a fatty  tissue.  Sollas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  419. 

cystenchymatous  (sis-teng-kim'a-tus),  a.  [< 
cystenchyma(tr-)  + -ous.]  Having  the  character 
or  quality  of  cystenchyma ; containing  or  con- 
sisting of  cystenchyma. 
cystenchyme,  n.  See  cystenchyma. 

Cysteoid®  (sis-te-oi'de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
*as  Cystoidea. 

cystic1  (sis'tik),  a.  [=  F.  cystique  = Sp.  cistico 
- Pg.  cystico  = It.  cistico,  < NL.  cysticus,  < cys- 
tis, a cyst:  see  cyst.]  1.  In  anat.,  pertaining 
to  a cyst,  in  any  sense.  Specifically — (a)  Pertaining 
to  the  hepatic  cyst  or  gall-bladder : as,  the  cystic  duct  (con- 
veying gall  into  the  gall-bladder);  the  cystic  artery  (a 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery  going  to  the  gall-bladder) ; 
the  cystic  plexus  of  nerves  ; a cystic  concretion  ; a cystic 
remedy.  ( b ) Pertaining  to  the  urinary  bladder. 

2.  Resembling  a cyst;  cystoid;  vesicular; 
bladdery. — 3.  Having  a cyst  or  cysts  ; full  of 
cysts;  cystose:  as,  a cystic  tumor. — 4.  In  pool., 
encysted;  cysticercoid ; hydatid:  specifically 
applied  to  the  encysted  or  hydatid  state  of  any 
tapeworm  ( Tcenia ):  opposed  to  cestoid  (which 
see). 

Also,  improperly,  cistic. 
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Cystic  worm,  or  bladder-worm,  a hydatid  or  scolex  of 
a tapeworm,  which  may  be  a cysticercus  with  one  taenia- 
head,  or  a coenure  or  echinococcus  with  several  such  heads. 
See  these  words,  and  cut  under  tcenia. 

cystic2  (sis'tik),  a.  [<  cyst{in)  + -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  cys tin.—  Cystic  oxld,  C6- 
Hi  2N2O4S2,  a substance  occurring  in  rare  cases  in  urinary 
calculi  which  have  a crystalline  structure  and  are  insolu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  : same  as  cystin. 

Cysticat  (sis'ti-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL. , neut.  pi.  of 
cysticus:  see  cystic1.]  An  old  name  of  cystic 
worms,  hydatids,  or  cysticerci,  collectively, 
given  when  these  were  supposed  to  he  a natural 
group  of  mature  organisms.  Rudolphi. 
cysticercoid  (sis-ti-ser'koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  cysti- 
cercus + -out.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
cysticercus  or  other  larva  of  a tapeworm ; hy- 
datid. 

II.  n.  The  hydatid  or  encysted  state  of  the 
larva  of  any  tapeworm. 

The  dog  devours  the  louse,  and  the  cysticercoid  becomes 
a Taenia  cucumerina  in  his  intestine. 

Huxley , Anat.  Invert.,  p.  187. 

cysticercus  (sis-ti-ser'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kv- 
ong,  bladder  (see  cyst),  + nkpuog,  tail.]  A cystic 
worm  or  bladder-worm ; a hydatid ; an  encysted 
scolex  or  tsenia-head ; the  encysted  state  of  the 
larva  of  a tapeworm.  The  name  was  originally  given 
as  a generic  term,  under  the  impression  that  the  so-called 
Cysticercus  cellulosce  was  a distinct  genus  and  species  of 
a parasite.  It  is  the  larva  of  the  Tcenia  solium , found  in 
measly  pork,  and  developing  in  man  into  the  tapeworm.  It 
has  but  one  taenia-head  in  the  cyst,  and  the  term  cysticer- 
cus is  retained  as  a convenient  designation  of  such  larvse. 
Thus,  the  cysticercus  of  the  ox  becomes  in  man  Tcenia 
mediocanellata ; the  Cysticercus  pisifonnis  of  the  rabbit 
becomes  Tcenia  serrata  of  the  dog,  wolf,  or  fox ; the  Cysti- 
cercus fasciolaris  of  the  rat  and  mouse  develops  in  the  cat 
as  Tcenia  crassicollis.  The  cystic  worm  of  Tcenia  coemt- 
rus  of  the  dog  has  many  heads,  and  is  known  as  a ccenure ; 
and  the  Ccenurus  cerebralis  is  found  in  the  brain  of  sheep. 
Another  form  of  many-headed  cystic  worm,  complicated 
by  proliferation,  is  the  larva  of  Tcenia  echinococcus  of  the 
dog,  known  as  an  echinococcus,  Echinococcus  veterinorum 
being  found  in  the  liver  of  man  as  well  as  of  various  do- 
mestic animals.  See  tcenia , coenure,  echinococcus , and  scolex. 

cysticle  (sis'ti-kl),  n.  [<  NL.  *cysticula , dim. 
of  cystis , a cyst : see  cyst.]  A small  cyst. 

In  some  Acalephae  the  cysticles  are  not  complicated  with 
pigment  cells.  Owen,  Anat.,  ix. 

cystid  (sis'tid),  n.  [<  Gr.  uvang,  a bladder  (a 
sac,  cyst) : see  cyst.]  In  Polyzoa : (a)  The  sac- 
cular, planuliform,  ciliated  embryo,  from  one 
end  of  which  one  or  more  polypids  are  developed 
from  thickenings  of  the  wall  of  the  sac. 

The  cystid  is  comparable  to  a vesicular  morula. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  396. 
(6)  The  cell  in  which  the  body  of  the  mature 
individual  is  contained,  as  distinguished  from 
the  polypid  itself. 

The  body  and  tentacular  apparatus  has  been  incorrectly 
regarded  as  a kind  of  individual,  and  opposed  to  the  cell 
or  cystid  in  which  it  is  placed,  as  the  polypid. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  II.  73. 

cystide  (sis'tid  or  -tld),  n.  [<  eystidium.]  1. 
Same  as  eystidium. — 2.  In  fuugi  of  the  family 
Melampsoracese,  same  as  paraphysis. 

Cystidea,  Cystidess  (sis-tid ' e-a,  -e),  n.  pi. 

[NL.]  A class  of  fossil  eckinoderms : synony- 
*mous  with  Cystoidea  (which  see), 
cystidean  (sis  - tid ' e - an),  n.  [<  Cystidea  + 
-an.]  A cystid;  an  eckinoderm  of  the  class 
Cystidea. 

cystides,  n.  Plural  of  cystis. 
cystidia,  n.  Plural  of  eystidium. 
cystidicolous  (sis-ti-dik'o-lus),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  Kvarig  (kvgts-,  kvotl-),  a bladder  (see  cyst), 
+ L.  colere',  inhabit.]  Inhabiting  a cyst,  as  a 
cystic  worm. 

eystidium  (sis-tid'i-um),  n.  ; pi.  cystidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  nbarig,  bladder,  + dim.  46iov.]  In 
hymenomycetous  fungi,  a large  spherical  or 
ovoid  cell  which  originates  among  the  basidia 
and  paraphvses,  and  projects  beyond  them. 
The  function  of  cystidia  is  not  Well  understood. 
Also  cystide. 

cystidoparalysis  (sis'ti-do-pa-ral'i-sis),  n. 

[NL.]  See  cystoparalysis. 
cystidoplegia  (sis<'ti-do-ple'ji-a),  n.  [NL.]  See 

cystoplegia. 

cystifelieotomy  (sis-ti-fel-e-ot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
sbarig,  bladder,  + L.  fel  {fell-)  (=  Gr.  x o^),  gall, 
+ Gr.  ropy,  a cutting:  see  anatomy.]  Same  as 
cholecystotomy. 

cystiferous  (sis-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  cystis, 
bladder  (see  cyst),  + L.  ferre  = E.  hear1.]  Hav- 
ing or  producing  cysts ; cystogenous. 
cystiform  (sis'ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  cystis,  blad- 
der (see  cyst),  + L.  forma,  shape.]  1.  Having 
the  form  or  character  of  a cyst ; cystic  in  form. 
— 2.  Encysted;  hydatid;  cysticercoid:  as,  a 
cystiform  worm. 


cystococcofd 

cystignathid  (sis-tig'na-thid),  n.  A toad-like 
amphibian  of  the  family  Cystignathidce. 

Cystignathid®  (sis-tig-nath'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
\ Cystignathus  + -idw.]  A family  of  arciferous 
salient  amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus  Cys- 
tignathus, with  toothed  upper  jaw  and  subey- 
lindric  or  little  dilated  sacral  diapophyses.  It  is 


Cystignathus  occllatus. 


one  of  the  largest  families  of  the  order,  with  26  genera  and 
160  species,  representing  great  diversity  in  mode  ol  life, 
some  being  terrestrial  or  arboreal  and  others  aquatic.  It 
is  represented  only  in  the  Australian  and  Neotropical  re- 
gions. 

Cystignathus  (sis-tig'na-thus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ttborig,  bladder  (see  cyst),  + yvadog,  jaw.]  The 
typical  genus  of  toads  of  the  family  Cystigna- 
thidce. C.  ocellatus  is  an  example.  Also  Cys- 
teognathus.  Wagler,  1830. 
cystin  (sis'tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kvang,  bladder,  4- 
-in2.]  A substance  (CeH12N204S2)  crystalliz- 
ing in  colorless  six-sided  plates,  and  consti- 
tuting a rare  kind  of  urinary  calculus. 
Cystiphyllidas  (sis-ti-fil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cystiphyllum  + -idee.]  A family  of  Paleozoic 
rugose  corals,  of  the  order  Tetracoralla  or  Zo- 
antharia  Rugosa.  The  coralium  is  simple,  rarely 
compound ; the  septa  are  very  rudimentary ; and  the  vis- 
ceral chamber  is  filled  with  little  vesicles  formed  by  com- 
bined tabulsc  and  dissepiments.  Edwards  and  Eaime,  1830. 

Cystiphyllum  (sis-ti-fil'um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
tevong,  bladder,  + fyvt.'kov,  leaf.]  The  typ- 
ical genus  of  fossil  corals  of  the  family 
Cystiphyllidse.  Also  CystiotihyUum . Dana, 
1846. 

cystirrhagia  (sis-ti-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kvortg,  bladder,  + -payta,  < hr/ y viva/,  break.]  In 
athol. : (a)  Hemorrhage  from  the  bladder.  (6) 
ystirrhea. 

cystirrhea,  cystirrhcea  (sis-ti-re'a),  n.  [NL. 
cystirrhcea,  < Gr.  Kvang,  the  bladder,  + poia,  a 
flowing,  < freiv,  flow.]  In  pathol.,  a discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  bladder;  vesical  catarrn.  Also 
cystorrhea,  cystorrhcea. 

Cystis  (sis'tis),  n. ; pi.  cystides  (-ti-dez).  [NL. : 
see  cyst.]  Same  as  cyst. 

Cystiscidse  (sis-tis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cystis- 
cus  + -idm.]  A family  of  pectinibranchiate  gas- 
tropods, typified  by  the  genus  Cystiscus.  The  sheU 
is  undistinguishable  from  that  of  a marginellid,  but  the 
teeth  of  the  radula  are  peculiar1,  being  in  one  row,  trans- 
verse, multicuspid,  and  with  three  cusps  longer  than  the 
others.  The  species  are  of  small  size  and  inhabitants  of 
various  seas. 

Cystiscus  (sis-tis'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Stimpson, 
1865),  dim.  of  Gr.  uvarig,  bladder:  see  cyst.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Cystiscidce. 
cystitis  (sis-tl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nbang,  the 
bladder,  + -it is.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  bladder. 

cystitome  (sis'ti-tom),  n.  [<  NL.  cystis,  Gr. 
Kvcmg,  cyst  (with  reference  to  the  cystis  or  cap- 
sule of  the  crystalline  lens),  + ropdg,  cutting. 
Cf.  cystotome.]  In  surg.,  an  instrument  for 
opening  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
cystobubonocele  (sis'-'to-hn-bd'no-sel),  n.  [< 
Gr.  Kvong,  bladder,  + fiovfiiiv,  the  groin,  + syhr/, 
tumor.]  In  surg.,  a rare  kind  of  hernia,  in 
which  the  urinary  bladder  protrudes  through 
the  inguinal  opening. 

cystocarp  (sis'to-kiirp),  «.  [<  Gr.  Kvertg,  blad- 
der, + KapTrdg,  fruit.]  The  sexual  fruit  of  alga1 
of  the  order  Floridece,  consisting  of  spores  either 
without  a special  membranous  envelop  or  con- 
tained within  a conceptacle  or  pericarp.  Also 
cryptocarp,  sporocarp. 

cystocarpic  (sis-to-kar'pik),  a.  [<  cystocarp 
+ -ic.]  Consisting  of  cystoearps;  having  the 
character  of  a cystocarp. 

In  Nemalion  the  cystocarpic  fruit  is  a globular  mass  of 
spores.  Farlow,  Marine  Alg®,  p.  20. 

Cystocarpic  spore,  a carpospore. 
cystocele  (sis'to-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  Kvrrrig,  bladder, 
+ kt// \y,  tumor.]  A hernia  or  rupture  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
cystococcoid  (sis-to-kok'oid),  a.  [<  Cystococ- 
cus  + -oid.]  Resembling  algte  of  the  genus 
Cystococcus. 


Cystococcus 

Cystococcus  (sis-to-kok'us),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvctic,  bladder,  + kAkkoc,  berry.]  A genus  of 
the  lowest  chlorophyl-green  fresh-water  algre, 
consisting  of  spherical  cells,  single  or  united 
in  small  families.  They  are  common  on  damp  earth, 
bark  of  trees,  etc.,  and  are  thought  to  constitute  the  go- 
nidia  of  some  lichens. 

cystocyte  (sis'to-sit),  re.  [<  Gr  kvctic,  a blad- 
der (see  cyst),  + kvtoc,  a hollow,  a cavity  (cell).] 
In  sponges,  one  of  the  large  cyst-like  cells  of 
cystenchyma,  filled  with  fluid,  and  containing 
a nucleus  with  its  included  nucleolus  support- 
ed in  the  fluid  contents  by  fine  protoplasmic 
threads  which  extend  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cell-wall  and  there  spread  out  in  a film, 
cystodynia  (sis-to-din'i-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kv- 
ctic, bladder,  + odvvy,  pain.]  Inpathol.,  pain  in 
the  bladder. 

cystofibroma  (sis//t6-fi-br6'ma),  re. ; pi.  cystofi- 
bromata  (-ma-tii).  [’NL.,  < cystis  + fibroma.)  A 
fibroma  containing  cysts, 
cystogenesis  (sis-to-jen'e-sis),  re.  [<  Gr.  kvctic, 
bladder  (see  cyst),  + yhectc,  origin.]  Same  as 
cytogenesis. 

cystogenous  (sis-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  kvctic, 
bladder  (see  cyst),  + -yevyc,  producing:  see 
-genous.)  Producing  or  bearing  cells ; cystifer- 
*ous. 

cystoid  (sis'toid),  a.  [<  cyst  + -oid.)  1.  Pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a cyst ; cystiform. — 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  Cystoidea ; cystoidean. 
Cystoidea  (sis-toi'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kv- 
ctic, bladder,  + eidoc,  form.]  An  order  of  fossil 
echinoderms,  having  a rounded  body  inclosed 
by  many  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  sutured 
plates,  a jointed  stalk,  and  a lateral  anal  ori- 
fice often  closed  by  a pyramid  of  jointed  plates. 
The  order  ia  correlated  with  Blastoulea  and  Cnnoidea. 
See  Crinoidea,  2.  Also  Cystidea,  Cystidem . 
cystoidean  (sis-toi'de-an),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  a cystoid  echinoderm; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cystoidea. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Cystoidea. 
cystolith  (sis'to-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvctic, 'bladder, 

oaodbggg^^n  + stone0  A 
1 c.  peculiar  concretion 

formed  within  the 
cells  of  certain 
plants,  composed 
of  a cellulose  basis 
in  and  on  which 
crystals  of  calcium 
carbonate  are  de- 
posited. The  whole 
is  suspended  from 
the  cell-wall  by  a 
short  pedicel.  Itoc- 
curs  frequently  in  the 
orders  U rticacese  and 
Acanthacese , in  the  cells 
of  the  epidermis  or  sub- 
jacent tissue. 

In  the  epidermal  cells  of  species  of  Ficus  . . . small 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  deposited ; to  these  the 
name  cystoliths  has  been  applied.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  89. 

cystolithiasis  (sis^'to-li-thi'a-sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  kvctic,  bladder,  +'Xtdoc,  stone,  + -iasis.)  In 
pathol.,  the  presence  of  a stone  in  the  urinary 
bladder. 

cystolithic  (sis-to-lith'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  kvctic,  a 
bladder,  + Xdjnr,  a stone  (see  cystolith  and  cys- 
tolithiasis), + 4c.]  In  med.,  relating  to  stone 
in  the  bladder. 

cystoma  (sis-to'ma),  re. ; pi.  cystomata  (-ma-tii). 
[NL.,  < cystis,  a cyst,  4-  -oma.l  A tumor  con- 
taining cysts. 

cystomorphous  (sis-to-m6r'fus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
iifamf,  bladder  (see  cyst),  + pop<j>y,  form,  4-  -ores.] 
Cyst-like;  cystiform;  cystoid. 
cystoparalysis  (sis"to-pa-ral'i-sis),  re.  [NL., 
also  less  prop,  cystidoparalysis ; < Gr.  niton c 
(kvoti-,  kvotc-,  not  *kvcti6-),  bladder,  + trapd- 
At me,  paralysis.]  In  pathol.,  paralysis  of  the 
bladder. 

Cystophora  (sis-tof'o-ra),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvctic, 
bladder,  + ->j>dpoc,  < '(pepeiv  = E.  bear1.)  The 
typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Cystophorince, 
containing  only  the  hooded  or  bladder-nosed 
seal  of  the  northern  seas,  Cystophora  cristata. 
Cystophorinae  (sis'to-fo-ri'iie),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
Cystophora  + -ince.)  A subfamily  of  Phocidte, 
or  ordinary  earless  seals,  containing  the  bottle- 
nosed, bladder-nosed,  and  elephant  seals.  They 
have  an  inflatable  proboscis-like  cyst  on  the  snout,  accom- 
panied by  modifications  of  the  nasal  and  intermaxillary 
bones,  and  4 incisors  in  each  half  of  the  upper  and  2 in 
each  half  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  group  consists  of  the 
genera  Cystophora  and  Macrorhinus,  containing  respec- 
tively the  arctic  bladder-nosed  and  the  antarctic  bottle- 
nosed seals.  See  also  cut  under  seal. 
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Segment  of  a 
Frond  of  Cystopte- 
ris , bearing  a so- 
rus  on  the  back  of 
a vein  ; partly  re- 
flexed indusium 
attached  to  the  t 


Section  of  Leaf  of  Ficus  elastica , 
highly  magnified. 
a,  epidermis ; b , hypoderma  ; c, 
palisade  cells ; d,  spongy  paren- 
chyma ; e,  cystolith. 


Hood  of  Hooded  Seal  ( Cystophora  cristata),  showing  relation  of  the 
inflatable  proboscis  to  the  skull.  (From  “ Science.”) 

cystoplast  (sis'to-plast),  re.  A nucleated  cell 
having  an  envelop. 

cystoplastic  (sis-to-plas'tik),  a.  [<  cystoplasty 
+ -ic.)  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  cysto- 
plasty. 

cystoplasty  (sis'to-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvctic, 
bladder,  + nlaaToc,  verbal  adj.  of  ir/l aaceiv, 
form.]  A surgical  operation  for  repair  of  the 
bladder,  as  the  operation  for  vesico-vaginal 
fistula. 

cystoplegia  (sis-to-ple'ji-a),  re.  [NL.,  also  im- 
prop.  cystidoplegia ; < Gr.  kvctic,  bladder,  + 
itTaiyy,  a blow,  stroke,  < ir^f/aanv,  strike.  Cf.  cys- 
toparalysis.) Inpathol.,  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
cystoplegic  (sis-to-ple'jik),  a.  [<  cystoplegia  + 
-ic.)  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  cystoplegia. 
cystoplexia  (sis-to-plek'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvctic,  bladder,  + n 2.ytjic,  a blow,  stroke,  < Tclyo- 
auv,  strike.]  Same  as  cystoplegia. 

Cystopteris  (sis-top'te-ris),  re.  [NL.  (so  called 
from  its  bladder-like  indusium),  < Gr.  kvctic, 
bladder,  + nrepic,  a fern.]  A 
name  given  byBernhardi  in  1806 
to  Filix,  a genus  of  ferns  having 
the  sori  borne  on  the  hack  of  the 
leaf  on  the  middle  of  a vein  and 
covered  with  a membranaceous 
indusium  attached  only  by  the 
base  ; the  bladder-ferns.  They  are 
found  in  cool,  damp  localities.  There  are 
6 species,  of  which  Filix  fragilis  (the 
brittle  fern)  is  found  from  within  the  arc- 
tic circle  to  Chile,  South  Africa,  and  Tas- 
mania. See  also  cut  under  bladder-fern. 
side  <A  the  s,r„S  CyStOPtOSiS  (sis-top-td'sis),  «. 
toward  the  base  [IS*  Li.,  < Gr.  KvoTLQ,  madder,  + 
SnSTiMSS  reroiffif,  a falling,  < niter etv  fall.] 
and  Decaisne’s  In  pathol.,  prolapse  ot  the  mn- 
de^Boraniqut/'r1  00us  membrane  of  the  bladder 
into  the  urethra. 

Cystopus  (sis -to 'pus),  re.  [NL.  (Leveillfi, 
1847),  < Gr.  kvctic,  bladder,  + trove,  foot.]  A 
name  incorrectly  applied  to  Albugo,  a genus 
of  parasitic  fungi,  of  the  family  Peronospora- 
cese.  The  conidia  are  produced  in  chains  on  very  short 
conidiophores,  forming  compact  sori  upon  the  supporting 
leaf.  C.  candidus  is  injurious  to  the  cabbage,  radish, 
and  other  cruciferous  plants. 

cystorrhea,  cystorrhoea  (sis-to-re'a),  re.  [NL.] 
Same  as  cystirrhea. 

cystose  (sis'tos),  a.  [<  cyst  + -use.]  Containing 
cysts ; full  of  cysts ; cystic;  bladdery:  vesicular, 
cystospastic  (sis-to-spas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  kvctic, 
bladder,  + mracTiKoc,  < *awacT6c,  verbal  adj.  of 
atrav,  draw  back,  > ctrac/idc,  spasm : see  spasm.) 
Inpathol.,  pertaining  to  spasm  of  the  bladder, 
cystotaenia  (sis-to-te'ni-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sh- 
one, bladder,  + r aivta,  a tapeworm : see  tcenia.) 

1 . A tapeworm : so  called  from  the  formation 
of  the  cysts  characteristic  of  its  larval  state. — 

2.  [cap.]  Same  as  Tcenia. 

cystotome  (sis'to-tom),  re.  [=  F.  cystotome  = 
Pg.  cystotomo,  < Gr.  kIictic,  bladder,  + to/i6c,  cut- 
ting, < Tcyvuv,  cut.  Cf . cystitome.)  A surgical 
instrument  for  cutting  the  bladder.  Sometimes 
improperly  called  a lithotome. 
cystotomy  (sis-tot'6-mi),  re.  [=  F.  cystotomie 
= Sp.  cistotomia  = l*g.  cystotomia  - It.  cistoto- 
mia,  < NL.  cystotomia,  < Gr.  kvctic,  bladder,  + 
TOfiy,  cutting,  < ripveiv,  cut.  Cf.  cystotome.)  In 
surg.,  the  operation  of  opening  encysted  tu- 
mors for  the  discharge  of  morbid  matter ; spe- 
cifically, the  operation  of  cutting  into  the  uri- 
nary bladder  for  the  extraction  of  a stone  or  for 
any  other  purpose. 

cystous  (sis'tus),  a.  [<  cyst  + -ores.]  Cystic. 
Dunglison. 

cystula  (sis'tu-la),  re. ; pi.  cystulce  (-le).  [NL., 

dim.  of  cystis,  a cyst:  see  cyst.)  In  bot.,  a 
round  apothecium  in  lichens  closed  at  first. 
Also  applied  to  the  little  open  cups  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  fronds  in  plants  of  the  genus  Marchantia. 

cyte  (sit),  re.  [<  Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow,  a cavity, 
as  the  hold  of  a vessel,  < nituv,  conceive,  orig. 
contain;  cf.  cyst,  cyme.)  In  biol.,  a cell;  acy- 
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tode ; especially,  a nucleated  cell,  of  whatever 
character,  regarded  as  the  fundamental  form- 
element  of  all  tissues.  The  word  alone  is  rare,  but 
common  in  composition,  as  leucocyte,  and  regularly  in  the 
histology  of  sponges,  as  choanocyte,  collencyte , desmacyte , 
myocyte , etc. 

cyternet,  re.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  cithern. 
Cythere  (si-the're),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  Cythere,  Cy- 
therea,  < Gr.  K vdepeta,  Aphrodite  (Venus) : see 
Cytherean.)  The  typical  genus  of  marine  os- 
tracodes  of  the  family  Cythereidte.  Muller,  1785. 
Cytherea  (sith-e-re'a),  re.  [NL.,  after  L.  Cy- 
therea,  a name  of  Venus:  see  Cytherean.)  A 
genus  of  si- 
phonate  bi- 
valve mol- 
lusks,  of  the 
family  Vene- 
ridas,  found- 
ed by  La- 
marck in 
1806.  it  is 
distinguished 
from  Venus  by 
an  anterior  left 
lateral  tooth. 

There  are  nu- 
merous species, 
mostly  Of  the  Cytherea  Monr. 

warmer  seas. 

Cytherean  (sith-e-re'an),  a.  [<  I..  Cythereus, 
pertaining  to  Cytherea,  Venus,  < Gr.  K v66psia, 
Aphrodite : so  named  from  K vdypa,  L.  Cythera, 
now  Cerigo,  an  island  south  of  Greece,  near  the 
coast  of  which  Aphrodite  was  fabled  to  have 
risen  from  the  sea,  and  where  she  was  specially 
worshiped.]  1.  In  myth.,  pertaining  to  the 
goddess  Aphrodite  (Venus). — 2.  In  astron., 
pertaining  to  the  planet  Venus. 

Not  only  is  the  apparent  movement  of  Venus  across  the 
sun  extremely  slow,  . . . but  three  distinct  atmospheres 
— the  solar,  terrestrial,  and  cytherean  — combine  to  de- 
form outlines  and  mask  the  geometrical  relations  which 
it  is  desired  to  connect  with  a strict  count  of  time. 

A.  M.  Clerke , Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  284. 

Cythereidae,  Cytheridse  (sith-e-re'i-de,  si- 
ther'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cythere  + -idee.)  A 
family  of  marine  os- 
tracoid  entomostra- 
cous  crustaceans, 
typified  by  the  genus 
Cythere.  They  are  char- 
acterized  by  the  absence 
of  a heart ; by  having  the 
anterior  antennae  setose 
and  bent  at  the  base,  and 
the  posterior  antennae 
largely  developed  and 
hooked  ; by  legs  in  three 
pail’s ; by  a furcate  abdo- 
men ; and  by  small  and 
lobate  forks.  There  are  several  genera  besides  Cythere. 

cytheromania  (sith-e-ro-ma'ni-a),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kn depeia,  Aphrodite  (see  Cytherean),  + pavla, 
madness.]  Nymphomania.  Dunglison. 
Cytinacese  (sit-i-na'se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cytinus 
+ -acese.)  The  name  given  by  Lindley  in 
1836  to  the  family  Uafflesiacese,  named  by  Du- 
mortier  in  1839.  It  includes  the  East  Indian 
genus  Bafflesia,  remarkable  for  its  gigantic 
flowers.  See  Eafflesiacese. 

Cytinus  (sit'i-nus),  re.  [NL.  (from  the  form 
and  color  of  the  plant),  < Gr.  kIuvoc,  the  calyx 
of  the  pomegranate,  < shroc,  a 
hollow.]  A name  given  by 
Linnaeus,  in  1764,  to  Adanson’s 
Dypocistis,  a genus  of  parasitic 
plants  of  the  family  Eafflesia- 

cese.  It  contains  two  species,  one 
South  African,  the  other  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

cytioblast  (sit'i-o-blast),  re. 

[<  Gr.  *kvtiov,  assumed  dim.  of 
kvtoc,  a hollow  (cell),  + [Dan roc, 
a germ.]  The  protoplasmic 
nucleus  of  a cell : used  with  ref- 
erence to  certain  fresh-water 
algEe.  Also  cytoblast. 

A central  cytioblast  wrapped  up  in  generally  radiating 
protoplasm.  II.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-Water  Algae,  p.  159. 

cytioderm  (sit'i-o-derm),  re.  [<  Gr.  *kvtu>v,  as- 
sumed dim.  of  kvtoc,  a hollow  (cell),  + deppa, 
skin.]  In  bot.,  a cell-wall:  used  chiefly  with 
reference  to  diatoms  and  desmids. 
cytioplasm  (sit'i-o-plazm),  re.  [<  Gr.  *kvt'iov, 
assumed  dim.  of  kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + 
trlacya,  anything  formed  or  molded.]  In  biol., 
same  as  protoplasm : used  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  diatoms  and  desmids.  Also  cytoplasm. 
cytisin  (sit'i-sin),  re.  [<  Cytisus  + 4re2.]  A 
bitter  principle  (C11H14N2O)  detected  in  the 
seeds  of  Laburnum  Laburnum  ( Cytisus  Labur- 


A Species  of  Cythere. 
a,  antennule  ; b,  antenna ; c , man- 
dible ; d,  first  inaxilla  ; e,  e,  e,  second 
maxilla  and  two  thoracic  members ; 
f,  caudal  end  ; o,  eye. 


Hypocistis  Hypo- 
cistis. 
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num  of  Linmeus)  and  other  plants.  It  is  of  a 
nauseous  taste,  emetic,  and  poisonous. 

Cytisus  (sit'i-sus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  cytisus,  a 
shrubby  kind  of  clover,  prob.  Medicago  arborea 
(Linnaeus),  j A genus  of  hardy  leguminous 
papilionaceous  shrubs,  natives  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the 
countries  bor- 
dering on 

the  Mediter- 
ranean. The 
leaves  are  usual- 
ly  composed  of 
three  leaflets,  but 
some  species  are 
leafless.  The 

large  flowers  are 
yellow,  purple,  or 
white.  One  spe- 
cies, C.  scoparius 
(broom),  is  an  ex- 
tremely common 
shrub  on  uncul- 
tivated grounds, 
heaths,  etc.,  of 
most  parts  of 
Great  Britain. 

Some  exotic  spe- 
cies are  com- 
mon garden-  and 
shrubbery-plants, 
as  C.  purpureus , 
an  elegant  pro- 
cumbent shrub 
used  in  rock- 


Broom  {Cytisus  scoparius). 

a,  flowering  branch ; b,  flowers,  natural  size. 
(From  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne’s  “ Traiti 
Work,  C.  aipinus,  general  de  Botanique.”) 
etc.  See  broomX. 

cytitis  (si-ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvtoc,  skin 
^(see  cutis),  + -itis.)  Same  as  dermatitis. 
cytoblast  (si'to-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow, 
a cavity  (a  cell),  + (tlaarbc,  a sprout,  germ.]  1. 
Same  as  cytioblast. — 2.  One  of  the  amoebiform 
cells  or  cell-elements  of  the  cytoblastema  of 
sponges;  a cytode  of  a sponge, 
cytoblastema  (si"tp-blas-te'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + IfkaoTryui, a sprout, 
germ.]  1.  The  protoplasm  or  viscid  fluid  in 
which  animal  and  vegetable  cells  are  produced. 
Hence  — 2.  The  blastema  or  germinal  or  forma- 
tive material  of  a cytode ; protoplasmic  cell-sub- 
stance: specifically  used  of  the  frothy  proto- 
plasm of  Actinophrys  {II.  J.  Clark,  1865). 
cytoblastematous,  cytoblastemic  (si"to-blas- 
tem'a-tus,  -ik),  a.  Same  as  cytoblastemous. 
cytoblastemous  (sFto-blas-te'mus),  a.  [<  cy- 
toblastema + -oas.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  cyto- 
blastema. 

cytococcus  (si-to-kok'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvtoc. 
a hollow  (a  cell),  + kAkkoc,  a berry.]  The  kernel 
of  a parent  cell ; the  nucleus  of  a cytula.  a cy- 
tococcuB  differs  from  the  nucleus  of  an  ordinary  cell  in 
that  it  is  supposed  to  include  in  itself  some  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spermatozoa  by  which  the  female  ovum  is 
fecundated  and  made  to  become  a cytula.  Also  cytulo- 
coccus.  Haeckel. 

cytode  (si'tod),  n,  [<  Gr.  as  if  *Kwo>dr]c,  contr. 
of  *KVToeiM/c,  like  a hollow,  < kvtoc,  a hollow 
(a  cell),  + eldof,  form,  shape.]  In  biol. : {a) 
The  name  given  by  Haeckel  to  protoplasmic 
bodies  without  nuclei,  the  ancestors  of  nucle- 
ated cells,  and  the  fertilized  but  undeveloped 
eggs  of  modern  animals.  Modern  research  ha« 
failed  to  show  the  existence  of  cytodes. 

The  building  stones  of  the  bodies  of  higher  animals  are 
never  represented  by  cytodes,  but  always  by  cells. 

Frey,  Histol.  and  Histochem.  (trans.),  p.  64. 
(6)  A cell  in  general. 

The  primary  form  of  every  animal  is  a nucleated  proto- 
plasmic body,  cytode , or  cel],  in  the  most  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  latter  term.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  583. 

cytogenesis  (sl-to-jen'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvtoc,  a 
hollow  (a  cell),  + yheatc,  generation.]  Cell- 
formation  ; the  genesis  or  development  of  cells 
in  animal  and  vegetable  organisms:  original- 
ly used  in  vegetable  physiology.  Also  cysto- 
genesis,  cytogcny. 

cytogenetic  (si"to-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  cytogenesis, 
after  genetic.)  Generating  or  developing  cells ; 
cytogenous ; relating  to  cytogenesis. 
cytogenous  (sl-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  icvto^,  a hol- 
low (a  cell),  + -yevy c,  producing:  see  - genous .] 
Producing  cells;  cytogenetic:  specifically  ap- 
plied by  Kolliker  to  retiform,  reticular,  areo- 
lar, or  ordinary  cellular  tissue,  hut  properly 
predicable  only  of  cells  themselves,  as  all  other 
^organic  structures  arise  from  cells, 
cytogeny  (si-toj'e-ni).  n.  Same  as  cytogenesis. 
cytoid  (si'toid),  a.  [<  cyte  + -aid.)  Cell-like: 
a term  applied  by  Henle  to  corpuscles,  as  of 
lymph,  chyle,  etc.,  which  seem  to  resemble 
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each  other  essentially  in  their  chemical  and 
microscopical  characters.  Dunglison. 
Cytophora  (si-tof 'o-rii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvtoc, 
a hollow  (a  cell),  4-  -<t>opoc,  < Qkpeiv  = E.  tear1.] 
A class  of  protozoans : same  as  Badiolaria. 
Cytoplasm  (si'to-plazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvtoc,,  a 
hollow  (a  cell),  + ir Xaopa,  anything  formed. 
Cf.  cytioplasm .]  The  fine  granular,  translu- 
cent, and  more  or  less  viscid  living  substance 
of  the  cell  outside  of  the  nucleus  and  within 
^ which  the  latter  is  embedded, 
cytoplasmic  (sl-to-plaz'mik),  a.  [<  cytoplasm 
+ -ic.)  Pertaining  to  cytoplasm. 

Strasburger  refers  these  phenomena  to  the  necessity  of 
securing  for  the  differentiating  reproductive  nucleus  a 
definite  cytoplasmic  medium.  Micros.  Science , XXVI.  601. 

cytopyge  (si-to-pi'je),  n. ; pi.  cytopyga.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + irvyb,  the  rump.] 
The  so-called  excretory  or  anal  aperture  of 
unicellular  animals.  Haeckel. 
cytostome  (si'to-stom),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvtoc,  a hol- 
low (a  cell),  + oToiia,  mouth.]  The  mouth  of 
a single-eelled  animal;  the  oral  aperture  or 
orifice  of  ingestion  of  unicellular  organisms, 
cytostomous  (si-tos'to-mus),  a.  [<  cytostome 
+ - ons .]  Pertaining  to  a cytostome. 
cytotheca  (sl-to-the'kii),  n. ; pi.  cytothecce  (-se). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  kvtoc,  a Hollow  (thorax),  + 
case.]  Same  as  thoracotheca. 

Cytozoa  (si-to-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvtoc, 
a hollow  (a  cell),  + (<pov,  animal.]  Same  as 
Sporozoa  or  Gregarinida.  See  the  extract. 

With  few  (if  any)  exceptions,  the  falciform  young  [gre- 
garine  or  sporozoon]  . . . penetrates  a cell  of  some  tis- 
sue of  its  host  and  there  undergoes  the  first  stages  of  its 
growth  (hence  called  Cytozoa).  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  852. 

cyttid  (sit'id),  n.  A fish  of  the  family  Cyttidai. 
Cyttidae  (sit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cyttus  + 
-idee.)  In  Gunther’s  classification  of  fishes,  a 
family  of  Acanthopterygii  cotto-scombriformes, 
with  no  bony  stay  for  the  preoperculum,  an 
elevated  body,  two  indistinct  divisions  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  and  an  increased  number  of  verte- 
brae: synonymous  with  Zeidse. 

Cyttina  (si-ti'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cyttus  + -ina2.) 
In  Gunther’s  classification  of  fishes,  the  third 
group  of  Scombridee.  It  is  characterized  by  a distinct 
division  of  the  dorsal  fin  into  two,  the  spinous  being  less 
developed  than  the  soft  part,  an  elevated  body,  and  very 
small  or  rudimentary  scales.  The  group  was  later  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a family,  Cyttidae. 
cyttoid  (sit'oid),  n.  [<  Cyttus  + -oid.)  A fish 
of  the  family  Cyttidee. 

Cyttus  (sit'us),  n.  [NL.  (Gunther,  1860),  < Gr. 
kvtt6c,  an  unknown  fish  referred  to  by  Athe- 
nsBus  in  the  Deipnosophistee.]  A genus  of 
scombroid  fishes,  giving  name  to  the  family 
Cyttidee. 

cytula  (sit'u-la),  n. ; pi.  cytula:  (-le).  [NL., 

dim.  of  Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow,  a cavity  (a  cell).] 
In  biol.,  a fertilized  egg-cell;  an  impregnated 
ovum ; the  parent  cell  of  any  organism,  it  is 
the  ovum  of  the  female,  which  is  fecundated  by  becoming 
united  with  the  substance  of  one  spermatozoon,  or  more, 
of  the  male. 

The  parent-cell  (cytula),  which  was  formerly  regarded 
as  merely  the  fertilized  egg-cell,  differs  very  essentially, 
therefore,  both  in  point  of  form  (morphologically),  and  in 
point  of  composition  (chemically),  and  lastly  also  in  point 
of  vital  qualities  (physiologically).  Its  origin  is  partly 
paternal,  partly  maternal ; and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  when  we  see  that  the  child  which  developes 
from  this  parent-cell  inherits  individual  qualities  from 
both  parents.  Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trails.),  I.  182. 

cytulococcus  (sit//u-lo-kok'us),  n.  [NL.,  < cy- 
tula, q.  v.,  + Gr.  k6kkoc,  berry.  Cf.  cytococcus.) 
Same  as  cytococcus.  Haeckel. 
cytuloplasm  (sit'u-lo-plazm),  n.  [<  NL.  cytula, 
q.  v. , + Gr.  nlaoya,  anything  formed,  < nMooei.v, 
form,  mold.]  The  protoplasmic  substance  of  a 
cytula  or  fecundated  ovule,  resulting  from  the 
mingling  of  spermoplasm  with  ovoplasm. 
cyvar  (ke'var),  n.  [W.  cyfar,  lit.  joint  plow- 
ing, < cyf,  cy,  together  (=  L.  com-,  co-),  + aru, 
plow;  cf.  ar,  plowed  land.]  A Welsh  mea- 
sure of  land,  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  an 
acre. 

cyvelin  (ke've-lin),  n.  [W.  cyfelin,  a cubit,  half 
a yard,  < cyf,  cy,  together,  + elin,  elbow:  see  ell, 
elbow.)  A Welsh  measure  of  cloth,  equal  to  9 
feet. 

Cyzicene  (siz'i-sen),  a.  [<  L.  Cyzicenus,  < Cy- 
zicus,  Cyzicum,  < Gr.  Kv^moc.)  Pertaining  to 
the  ancient  Greek  city  of  Cyzicus  in  Mysia,  Asia 
Minor. 
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czar,  tsar  (zar,  tsar),  n.  [Also  written  some- 
times tzar;  prop.,  according  to  the  Russ,  form, 
tsar,  but  in  E.  first  and  still  more  usually  czar; 
- D.  czaar  = Dan.  Sw.  czar  = Sp.  czar,  zar  = 
Pg.  czar,  tzar  = It.  czar,  after  P.  czar,  also  tsar, 
tzar,  through  G.  tzar,  also  zar,  through  OPol. 
czar,  < Russ,  tsar,  more  exactly  tsart  or  tsare 
(the  first  letter  being  fee,  the  23d  letter  of  the 
Russ,  alphabet,  pron.  ts,  and  the  last  being  eri 
(mute  final  i or  e),  the  29th),  = Pol.  car  (pron. 
tsar),  formerly  spelled  czar,  = Bohem.  Serv. 
Bulg.  car  (tsar),  the  name  and  title  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  also  applied  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey;  in  fuller  form  Russ,  tsisari,  tsesari  = 
Pol.  cesarz  — Bohem.  cisarzh  = Serv.  cesar  — 
Croatian  cesar  = Slov.  cSsar  = OBulg.  tsSsari, 
emperor,  Ctesar;  derived,  prob.  through  the 
OHG.  keisar  (MHG.  keiser,  G.  kaiser : see  kaiser, 
Cccsar),  from  L.  Ceesar,  emperor,  orig.  the  cog- 
nomen of  Caius  Julius  Ceesar:  see  Casar,  and 
ef.  lcaiser,  with  which  czar,  tsar  is  ult.  identical.] 

1.  An  emperor;  a king;  specifically,  the  com- 
mon title  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  old  Rus- 
sian annals  the  Mongol  princes  of  Russia  from  the  twelfth 
century  are  called  czars ; the  first  independent  Russian 
prince  to  assume  the  title  was  Ivau  IV.,  the  Terrible,  who 
in  1547  was  crowned  Ozar  of  Moscow.  The  title  czar, 
though  historically  equivalent,  like  its  original  Cccsar, 
to  emperor,  was  not  recognized  as  involving  imperial 
rank  at  the  time  of  its  assumption  by  Ivan ; and  Peter 
the  Great's  assumption  of  such  rank  under  the  title  of  im- 
perator,  in  addition  to  that  of  czar,  was  long  contested  by 
other  powers. 

2.  An  article  of  dress,  apparently  a cravat,  in 
use  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century : 
probably  named  in  compliment  to  Peter  the 
Great,  who  visited  England  in  1698. 

czardas  (zar'das;  Hung.  pron.  char'dosh),  n. 
[Hung.]  A Hungarian  national  dance. 

czarevitch,  tsarevitch  (zar'-,  tsar'e-vioh),  ». 
[=  P.  czarowitz,  tsarevitch  = G.  tzarewitsch,  < 
Russ,  tsarevichu  (the  last  two  letters  being  cite 
( ch ),  the  24th,  and  eri t (silent  c)  the  27th,  of  the 
Russ,  alphabet),  prince,  < tsari,  emperor:  see 
czar,  tsar.  Another  Russ,  form  is  tsesarcvichu,  > 
G.  Cdsarewitsch,  P.  Cesarevitch,  E.  Cesarevitch  or 
Cesarewitch.)  A Russian  prince  (imperial  1 : for- 
merly applied  to  any  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, now  specifically  to  the  eldest  son.  Also 
czarewitch,  tsarewitch,  czarowitch,  czarowitz,  and 
(in  another  form)  cesarevitch,  cesarewitch. 

czarevna,  tsarevna  (zii-,  tsa-rev'na), «.  [Russ. 
tsarevna,  princess  (imperial),  < tsari,  emperor : 
see  czar,  tsar.  Another  Russ,  form  is  tsesarevna, 
> G.  Casarewna,  P.  Cesarerna,  E.  Cesarevna.) 
A Russian  princess  (imperial):  formerly  ap- 
plied to  any  daughter  of  the  czar,  now  only  to 
the  wife  of  the  czarevitch. 

czarina,  tsarina  (za-,  tsa-re'na),  n.  [=  F. 
czarine,  tzarine  = Sp.  czarina," zarina  = Pg. 
czarina,  tzarina  = It.  czarina  = G.  czarin,  zarin  ; 
< czar,  tsar,  + fern,  term.,  P.  -ine,  etc.,  G.  -in. 
The  Russ,  term  is  tsaritsa : see  czaritza.)  An 
empress  of  Russia ; the  wife  of  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, or  a Russian  empress  regnant.  Also  cza- 
ritza, tsaritsa,  tzaritsa. 

czarisht  (za'rish),  a.  [<  czar  + -f**X.]  Per- 
taining to  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

His  czarish  majesty  despatched  an  express  to  General 
Goltz  with  an  account  of  these  particulars. 

Toiler , No.  65 

czaritza,  tsaritsa  (za-,  tsii-rit'za),  n.  [Also 
tzaritza,  < Russ,  tsaritsa,  empressj  < tsari,  em- 
peror: see  czar,  tsar.)  Same  as  czarina. 

czarowitch,  czarowitz,  «.  See  czarevitch. 

Czech  (ehek;  more  accurately,  chech),  n.  [Also 
written  Csech,  Tsech,  Tschech  (prop.,  according 
to  the  orig.,  *Chekh),  < Bohem.  (Czech)  Chekh 
(the  first  letter  being  ch  (also  written  6),  pron. 
eh,  and  the  last  kh,  pron.  ch)  = Russ.  Ghekhu 
= Slov.  Clteh  = Upper  Sorbian  Chekn,  Lower 
Sorbian  Tsekh  (>  Hung.  Cseh),  a Czech.]  1. 
A member  of  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the 
great  Slavic  family  of  races,  the  term  includ- 
ing the  Bohemians,  or  Czechs  proper,  the  Mo- 
ravians, and  the  Slovaks.  They  number  nearly 
7,000,000,  and  live  chiefly  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  northern  Hungary.  — 2.  The  language  of 
the  Czechs,  usually  called  Bohemian.  It  is  close- 
ly allied  to  the  Polish.  See  Bohemian,  n.,  5. 

Czechic  (chek'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Czech  + -ic.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Czechs. 

To  reunite  . . . Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian  Sile- 
sia into  one  Czechic  realm.  The  Nation,  XXXVI.  546. 

II.  n.  Same  as  Czech,  2. 
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l,  2 (a).  In  music,  the  A 
next  above  middle  C has 
(at French  pitch)  435  vibra- 
tions per  second.  In  medie- 
val music,  the  final  of  the 
Aiolian  and  hyposBolian 
modes.  ( g ) In  chem.,  the 
symbol  for  argon. — 3.  Also 
an  abbreviation  of  ampere 
and  of  *A-level  (which  see). 
AA.,AA.  [Prop.  da,  which  stands  for  ana, 
Gr.  dva,  used  in  sense  of  ‘ throughout,’  that  is, 

* of  each  one.’]  In  recipes,  an  abbreviation 
equivalent,  when  used  after  the  names  of  sev- 
eral ingredients,  to  ‘ of  each  one  take.’ 

A,  S.  (ft).  A Swedish  letter  representing  an 
original  long  a (a),  now  sounded  as  English 
long  open  o in  form  or  a in  fall. 
a-a  (ii'a),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A form  of  cooled 
lava-stream  of  which  the  surface  consists  of 
jagged  and  irregular  blocks.  The  blocks  represent 
the  chilled  and  solidified  crust  of  a molten  mass,  and  were 
formed  during  a pause.  When  the  onward  movement 
was  resumed  the  frozeu  cakes  were  piled  one  upon  an- 
other. Contrasted  with  pahoehoe,  which  refers  to  smooth 
or  fluted  surfaces.  Both  words  are  of  Hawaiian  origin, 
but  are  occasionally  used  in  English  writings  on  volca- 
noes. C.  E.  Dutton,  Ann.  Rep.  Director  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey 1884,  p.  95. 

Aachenian  (a-ke'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [G.  Aachen 
(F.  Aix-la-Chapelle)  4-  -ian.]  In  stratigraphy, 
noting  formations  underlying  the  Chalk  in  Bel- 
gium : now  known  as  *Bernissartian( which  see ) . 
A.  A.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General. 

aal,  n.  See  *al1. 

Aalenian  (a-le'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [G.  Aalen  in 
Wiirtemberg.]  In  stratigraphy,  noting  Eu- 
ropean subdivision  of  the  Lower  Oolite  beds  of 
the  Jurassic. 

aalii  (ii'a-le'e),  n.  [Hawaiian ; < aa  (=  Maori 
aka,  etc.),  roots,  + lii  (=  Maori  rilci),  small.] 
In  Hawaii,  a small  tree,  Dodonsea  viscosa,  12  to 
25  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  trees  of  that 
region  and  is  found  on  all  the  islands.  It  also  occurs  in 
tropical  America,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  and  on 
probably  all  of  the  volcanic  island  groups  of  Polynesia. 
It  is  valued  for  its  hard-grained,  dark  wood.  Called  apiri 
in  Tahiti. 

aannerodite,  n.  See  *annerodite. 
aback1,  adv.  All  aback  (naut.  1,  said  of  sails  when 
they  are  all  flattened  against  the  masts  by  the  wind  act- 
ing on  them  from  in  front.— All  aback  forward  ( naut .) , 
said  of  the  square  sails  on  the  foremast  when  the  wind 
coming  from  ahead  has  laid  the  sails  against  the  mast. — 
Flat  aback  (naut.).  said  of  sails  when  the  wind  is  nearly 
at  a right  angle  to  them,  so  that  they  are  neither  bellied 
forward  nor  pressed  against  the  mast,  but  just  fluttering 
or  lifting. 

Abacola  (a-bak'o-la),  n.  [NL. : origin  not  ob- 
vious.] The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Aba- 
colidae.  Edwards,  1891. 

Abacolidse  (ab-a-kol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Abac- 
o'la  + -idle,.  ] A family  of  parasitic  copepod 
crustaceans  found  in  holothurians.  They  have 
simple  mouth-parts  adapted  for  piercing,  and  5-jointed 
antennae.  The  typical  genus  is  Abacola. 

abadejo  (a-ba-da'ho),  n.  [Sp.,  a codfish,  poor- 
jack,  = Pg.  abadejo,  badejo:  origin  uncertain.] 
A Cuban  name  for  the  scamp  Mycteropercafal- 
cata,  a large  species  of  grouper, 
abandond,  p.a.  A simplified  spelling  of  aban- 
doned. 

abarticnlar  (ab-ar-tik'u-lar),  a.  lab-  + articu- 
lar.'] Not  affecting  the  joints  ; not  articular. 

— Abarticnlar  gout.  See  -tryout  l. 


abasia  (a-ba'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  *a/3aoia  (cf. 
a(3arug,  not  trodden),  < a-  priv.  + fiaaig,  step- 
ping: see  basis.]  In  tried.,  inability  to  walk, 
through  defect  of  muscular  action,  not  neces- 
sarily paralysis  or  incoordination, 
abasic  (a-ba'sik),  a.  labasia  + -ic.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  affected  with  abasia, 
abask  (a-bask'),  adv.  [ < a3  + bask,  r.]  Bask- 
ing ; bathed  in  sunlight  or  genial  warmth.  J. 
M.  Neale. 

abastardt  (a-bas'tard),  v.t.  [OF.  abastardir,  to 
stigmatize  as  bastard  or  degenerate.]  To  bas- 
tardize ; render  spurious  or  corrupt ; debase. 
Donne,  Pseudo-Martyr,  p.  226.  N.  E.  D. 
abaton  (ab'a-ton),  pi.  abata  (-ta).  [NL., 

< Gr.  afiarov,  prop.  neut.  of  afiarog,  not  to  be 
trodden,  < a-  priv.  + /iarog  < foaivetv,  go,  walk, 

step.]  A place 
sacred  from 
common  entry; 
a shrine.  Same 
as  adytum. 
abat-son(a-ba'- 
son),  n.  [F.,< 
abattre,  throw 
down  (see 
abate),  + son, 
sound.]  A de- 
vice for  throw- 
ing downward 
sound,  as  that 
of  a bell. 
Abattoir  scales, 
scales  adapted  to 
the  rapid  weigh- 
ing of  dressed 
meat  in  markets, 
abattoirs,  and 
cold-storage  ware- 
houses. Themeat, 
suspended  from  hooks  attached  to  a trolley  traveling  on  a 
telpherage  system  or  overhead  track,  is  run  upon  a short 
section  of  track  which  forms  the  weighing-platform  of  the 

scales.  The  lev-  

er  system  may  *w--- — - 

be  above  the  r['.  \ 1 
track,  with  the  i j 
weighing  - sec  - 
tion  suspended 
from  the  lev- 
ers, and  the 
weighing-beam 
may  be  below 
at  a convenient 
distance  from 
the  floor.  A 
single  trolley 
with  its  load 
may  be 

weighed,  or  as  many  as  the  weighing-section  of  track 
will  hold  may  be  weighed  together.  Another  form  of 
scale  employs  a trolley  for  weighing  materials  in  transit, 
with  a scale-beam  attached  directly  to  the  trolley  and 
traveling  with  it.  This  is  called  a trolley-scale. 
abaxile,  a.  2.  In  hot.,  turned  away  from  the 
axis : said  of  lateral  organs, 
abbadia  (a-ba-de'a),  n.  [It. : see  abbacy.]  Au 
abbey  or,  in  Italian  architecture,  more  often  an 
abbey  church.  Also  badia. 
abbasi,  n • 3.  A current,  subsidiary  coin  of 
Afghanistan,  equivalent  to  2 sanars  or 
cents. 

Abbe-Fizeau  dilatometer.  See  *dilatometer. 
Abbe’s  focimeter,  marine  nephoscope.  See 
*focimeter,  *nephoscope. 

Abbreviated  numbers.  See  * number . 

abbreviation,  n.y  4.  Other  marks  of  abbreviation 
are : (1)  One  indicating  that  a rest  is  to  extend  for  several 


measures,  and  consisting  either  of  a general  character  in 
the  start  with  a figure  above,  or  simply  of  a figure  in  the 
staff  denoting  the  intended  number  of  measures,  thus : 


PiPi- 


(2)  Various  horizontal  dashes,  lines,  towb  of  dots,  etc.,  In- 
dicating that  the  force  of  some  preceding  character  is  to 
continue  as  far  as  the  dashes,  lines,  or  dots  extend,  thus : 


tr. 


1 


6 — 7 — 
5 4 4 3 


Ped.- 


Abattoir  Scales. 


Trolley-scale. 


abciss  (ab'sis),  n.  Same  as  * complement , 8. 
abcoulomb  (ab'ko-lom//),  n.  [ab (solute)  + cou- 
lomb.]  A name  proposed  for  the  c.  g.  s.  elec- 
tromagnetic unit  of  electrical  quantity ; 10  cou- 
lombs. Also  abscoulomb. 

Abdominal  brain,  the  solar  plexus  (which  see,  under 
plexus). — Abdominal  ganglion,  the  semilunar  ganglion 
(which  see,  under  ganglion).—  Abdominal  gestation, 
gestation  occurring  outside  of  the  uterus. — Abdominal 
mat,  a padded  framework,  with  a stretcher  for  the  feet, 
used  in  gymnasiums  for  exercising  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles.— Abdominal  phthisis,  tuberculosis  of  the  perito- 
neum, mesenteric  glands,  or  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine. 
— Abdominal  pregnancy.  Same  as  ★ abdominal  gesta- 
tion.— Abdominal  stalk,  in  embn/ol.,  the  tube  of  meso- 
blast  which  envelops  the  stem  of  the  allantois  in  the 
young  human  and  mammalian  embryo.— Abdominal 
sweetbread,  the  pancreas.  See  sueetbread. 
abdominalian  (ab-dom-i-naTi-an),  a.  [ Abdom - 
inales  + -ian.']  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  Abdominales. 
abdominothoracic  (ab-dom//i-no-tho-ras'ik),  a. 
Relating  to  both  the  abdomen  and  the  thorax, 
abdominovesical  (ab-dom//i-no-ves,i-kal),  a. 
Relating  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  to  the 
urinary  bladder.—  Abdominovesical  pouch,  the 
concave  surface  of  the  peritoneum  where  it  is  deflected 
from  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  to  the  distended  blad- 
der. 

Abducens  muscle,  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the 
eyeball.—  Abducens  nucleus,  the  center  in  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  from  which  the  abducens  nerve  seems  to 
take  its  origin. 

abduction,  n.  3.  In  the  logical  system  of  C. 
S.  Peirce,  reasoning  from  consequent  to  ante- 
cedent ; the  acceptance  on  probation  (or  more 
absolutely)  of  a hypothesis  to  explain  observed 
facts ; the  deriving  of  a suggestion  from  obser- 
vation— Formal  abduction,  a logical  process  which 
has  the  form  of  abduction  but  does  not  involve  any  posi- 
tive  assertion,  and  is  not,  therefore,  like  positive  aViduc- 
tion,  subject  to  error.  Such  is  the  process  of  adopting  a 
new  word  and  that  of  forming  an  abstraction. 

Abelicea  (ab-e-lis'e-a).  n.  [NL.  (Rafinosque, 
1836),  < Gr.  aneTbUea,  the  name  of  the  Cretan 
species.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of 
the  family  Ulmacese.  See  Zelkova . 

Abe  Lincoln  bug.  See  +bug2. 
aberglaube  (a'ber-glou//be),  n.  [G.  aberglaube , 
for  *oberglaube,  uberglaube,  D.  overgeloof, 
1 over-belief.’  The  first  element  simulates  aber , 
but.]  Belief  beyond  what  is  justified  by  ex- 
perience and  knowledge.  See  the  extract. 

Our  word  ‘ superstition ' had  by  its  derivation  this 
same  meaning,  but  it  has  come  to  be  used  in  a merely 
bad  sense,  and  to  mean  a childish  and  craven  religiosity. 
With  the  German  word  it  is  not  so  ; therefore  Goethe  can 
say  with  propriety  and  truth  : ‘ Aberglaube  is  the  poetry 
of  life.’  . . . Extra-belief,  that  which  we  hope,  augur, 
imagine,  is  the  poetry  of  life. 

M.  Amoldy  Lit.  and  Dogma,  p.  87. 

Aberrant  duct  of  the  liver,  a bile-duct  unconnected 
with  the  other  portions  of  the  biliary  apparatus. 


aberrate 

aberrate,  v.i.  2.  In  optics,  to  refract,  sis  a lens,  abiotic  (ab-i-ot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + Bwtuc6c 
m such  a manner  that  rays  varying  in  wave-  pertaining  to  life.]  Noting  those  sciences 
length  or  passing  through  different  zones  wiii  which  deal  with  inorganic  nature,  as  con- 

have  different  foci.  See  aberration,  4.  Holland.  trusted  with  the  biological  sciences.  Haeckel 

[Kare.J  (trans.),  Wonders  of  Life,  p.  27.  [Rare.] 

Aberration  constant.  See  constant  of  aberration,  under  abiotrophy  (ab-i-ot'ro-fi),  n.  [Gr.  a- priv  + 
constant. — Lateral  aberration,  in  tlie  theory  of  lenses,  Sioc.  life  4-  -rootbla  < rnfthrm  nnefiel,  1 Tlomn 
the  product  of  the  spherical  aberration  and  the  relative  prfltjon  due  to  , en’nronitul  ' ' (■ 

aperture  of  the  lens ; the  radius  of  the  circle  formed  6ratl0n  11,16  t0  congenital  deficiency  of  vital 

by  rays  passing  through  the  edge  of  a lens  and  falling  force. 

a screen  placed  at  the  focal  point.— Lateral  abirritation,  n.  2.  Asthenia, 
ncal  aberration.  Same  as  circle  of  aberration.—  A hicna  fa.hia'nin  r xtt  / 


upon 


absarokite 

aboard1,  adv — To  haul  the  starboard  tacks 
aboard  ( naut .),  to  bring  the  weather  clues  of  the 
courses  (lower  square  sails)  inboard  and  down  to  the 
taek-irons  in  the  deck  by  means  of  the  tack-tackles. — 
To  have  the  starboard  (or  port)  tacks  aboard 
{naut.),  to  be  on  the  starboard  (or  port)  tack,  as  the 
tacks  are  always  boarded  on  the  weather  side  of  the  ship, 
abobra  (a-bo'bra),  n.  [Pg.  abobora,  abobra, 
gourd.]  A greenhouse  tendril-climbing  hero, 
a member  of  the  family  Cucurbitacese,  from 


poinu— naxerai  ttuirnsation,  ».  a.  Astnema.  Brazil,  grown  both  for  its  much-divided  foliage 

A<bSnPa„if‘b’S'pH)’  [^L'  (Miteh/e}1-  1838>-  scarlet,  gourd-like  fruit, 

distance  between  the  points  in  which  rays  passing  ' feP*  at)l^Pai  usually  avispa , < L.  vespa,  ftDOlQeail  (a-boi-do  ),  v.  t.  [ aboideau  «.]  To 
through  the  central  zone  and  the  edges  of  the  lens,  re-  a wasp  ] A peculiar  genus  of  Australian  improve  (a  tidal  river  or  stream)  and  prevent 
■ rical4 a^ation.- Nega-  solitary  wasps  comprising  several  species.  A the  tidal  overflow  of  its  marshes  and  tidal 

dsraw  • itfr. 

outer  zones  is  greater  than  that  of  the  center  of  the  lens,  colony  of  social  wasns  PI  ° ^ 1 f Al  fc  lt  nklght  seem  wise  to  aboideau  all  rivers 

— Positive  spherical  aberration,  in  optics,  spherical  ahinint  * r r their  mouths.  Bot.  Gazette,  Sept.,  1903,  p.  180. 

aberration  of  a convergent  lens,  where  the  focal  length  (aD-jomt  ),  v.  t.  [ab-  + joint,]  In  aboma,  n,  2.  [cap.]  [NL.,  < Sp.]  A genus  of 


» • U A • J L * f ' “'-’A'  • J kl  ti'J  tA  nn  vj i 

gobies  found  in  Mexico  and  Japan,  having 
more  than  6 dorsal  spines. 


— ...  .»  icuo,  wueie  Lite  local  leilgm  , ' « /,  • "*  ■ J '1 " ' 111 

of  the  outer  zones  is  less  than  that  of  the  center  of  the  mycol.,  to  separate  by  a septum,  as  in  the  case 
,l,r"8’  , of  the  spores  of  some  fungi.  Plow,  Brit.  Ured. 

Aberrational  ellipse.  See  * ellipse . and  Ustii.  Gloss.,  p.  305. 

aberrometer  (ab-e-rom'e-ter),  m.  [Irreg.  < L.  abjunction  (ab-jungk'shon),  n.  [NL.  *abjunc- 
aberrare,  aberrate,  + Gr . perpov,  measure.]  tio(n-),<  L.  abjungere,  disjoin,  separate : see  ab- 
An  instrument  for  measuring  deviations  or  er-  junctive.]  In  mycol.,  the  separation  of  spores 
rors  in  delicate  experiments  or  observations,  by  means  of  a septum. 

G.  E.  Davis,  Praet.  Microscopy,  p.  183.  ablastic  (a-blas'tik),  a.  Same  as  ablastous. 

abevacuation,  n.  2.  Evacuation  through  an  ablastozoa  (a-blas'to-zd'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<Gr. 
abnormal  channel.  a- priv.  + 0kaar6g,  germ,  + fuor,  animal.]  An- 

abfarad  (ab'fart'ad), n.  [absolute)  + farad.']  ’raals  without  germ-layers;  Protozoa.  Eimer, 

A name  proposed  for  the  e.  g.  s.  unit  of  elec-  Organic  Evolution,  p 

trical  capacity;  1 X 10~9  farads  or  1 x 10 -is  ablation,  n.,  4.  ( b ) The  »»»,  oy  ra,„s  oi  ine 

microfarads.  lighter  particles  yielded  by  the  decay  and  weather-waste 

abhenrv  (ab'hen//ri)  n iabtsohitei  + henrtt  1 of.rocky  ledges,  whereby  the  heavier  and  more  resistant 
A ntrnp  fi’e  the1  „ ( 1 Y ^-1  “meral!>  a'«  left  behind  in  a state  of  residual  concentra- 

A name  proposed  lor  the  e.  g.  s.  electromag-  tion,  sometimes  affording  a body  of  ore. 

netic  unit  of  inductance ; 1 X 10  - 9 henrys.  able,  a.  To  spell  able,  to  be  able;  to  have  all  the 
Abhidharma  (ab-i-dfir'inii),  n.  [Skt.  abhi-  m'if3' °,r  strength  needed  (for  some  particular  purpose). 

— ! —.r!”’ ^ °,7er’  rulei  ablepharia  (ab-le-fa'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apH-  Afbof1al  P°r6.  an  opening  or  pore  at  the  end  of  the  body 

- enharon  1 Same  ?rth.es;  &0?; tlle  mouth-opening,  as  in  a few  Anthozoa. 


Darter  Goby  [Aboma  Jitheostoma ). 
(From  Bull.  47  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


v/n,  p.  IV/. 

4.  (6)  The  washing  away  by  rains  of  the  abondance  (a-bon-dans'),  [F. : see  abtut- 
Med  hv  the  deeav  »nh  dance.}  In  solo  whist,  the  naming  of  the  trump 

suit  and  winning  of  9 tricks  without  the  assist 
tance  of  a partner. — Abondance  declaree.  Same 
as  Aabondance  in  trum>ps. — Abondance  in  trumps  in 
solo  whist,  tne  winning  of  9 tricks  with  the  trump  that  is 
turned  up,  without  the  assistance  of  a partner. 


precept.]  The  Buddhistic  philosophy, 
abia  (a/bia),  n.  A Polish  silver  coin  of  the 


, . . iro,  wie  moutn-openmg,  as  in  a few  Anthozoa. 

abongmalism (ab-o-rij'i-nal-izm),  n.  Theree 


tjtapoc,  without  eyelids:  see  ablepharon.^ 

value  of  one  shilling  sterling  or  twenty-fi^  ablephSon' U-blef'a-ron),  ,.  [Gr.  a^apoc, 

abidai  (a-bi'dal),  n.  r abide i,  ®.  +-«;.]  AbseZVth^’hd-'  P"V'  + ,eJeiid':l  rh°  development  of  • as°to  oftor^rfever11®8* 

-bode.  ; A.  E.’d  ’ J ^ ^ortient,  5.  and  n.  In'^T^mt  ^abor. 

abldl  (a-bi-de  ),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  silver  half-  au « -u  ' 7 n a tifacient. 

Abiete*  (ab-i^te-e), n.pl.  [NL.  (Spach,  1842)  Pr°P°sed 'for  the  c g.  s eleetromagnetic  ^°„^h0„^afterlteteftlab0rti°n' CXpUlSi°n  of  afetuB 

<L . Abies  (Abiet-)+  -ex.-]  Same  as  Abietinex.  Z L ivSSf'  admittance,  or  suseep-  abortive,  a.  8.  Preventing  full  development ; 
abilious  (a-bil'yus),  a.  Indicating  or  marked  X^liir  /Lh  Yj.i';  fii  . r*  7.  , , . acting  the  course  of,  as  of  a disease:  as, 

by  an  absence  of  bile,  as  in  the  stools  abmodallty  (ab-mo-dal  i-ti),  n.  [* abmodal  + abortive  treatment. 

ability,  n.- General  abiuty,  in  polit.  scon. . ■■  those  ^r°m  a-?atif  Aboth  (a'b6tl>  «■  >)L  lHeb-  pi.  of  ’ab,  father.] 

faculties  and  that  general  knowledge  and  intelligence  llcal  ^oiinal  01  mode  when  this  is  considered,  ‘ The  Fathers/  otherwise  Pirke  aboth,  ‘Chan- 

for  statist,eal  purposes  as  a fixed  standard  ters  of  the  Fathers  ’ : a treatise  in  the  Mi shnah 

ties  mnv  n S °? th<5ir  ™.eas“able  quab-  consisting  of  maxims  and  aphorisms  of  ancient 

« approach  or  from  which  they  may  re-  ‘ fathers  ’ or  rabbis  : analogous  to  the  Book  of 
e See  ’ 4;  Proverbs  in  the  Old  Testament. 

statistical  Biology  seeks  to  determine  the  exact  status  aboulic  (l  See  *ahu7ir 
of  species  as  regards  variation,  expressed  in  modes,  aft-  n Tv»-o . 
modalities  and  abnormalities;  the  direction,  rate,  and  ^ DraCfllOCephalllS ( a-bl’a  kl-9-sef  a-lus),  n.;  pi. 
causes  of  variation  in  species;  the  suppression  of  old  nhmohrnovanhnli  < in  txtt  / n-  z . 

modes,  the  rise  of  new  ones,  and  the  shifting  of  modes ; 
and  the  inheritance  and  permanency  of  these  characters 
andchanges.  ws+1 u -1-4 - • 


— “*“v  nuviimugc  Aliu  mtciugfiiuie 

winch  are  in  varying  degrees  the  common  property  of  all 
the  higher  grades  of  industry.”  Alfred  Marshall,  Prin- 
ciples of  Economics,  1. 266.—  Gracious  ability,  thesemi- 
Pelagian  and  Arminian  teaching  that  though  man  by  the 
fall  lost  the  ability  to  keep  the  moral  law,  yet  God  by  his 
grace  restores  it  to  all  men.— Natural  ability  a term 
used  in  New  England  theology  in  distinction  to  moral 
ability ; i.  e.,  man  since  the  fall  has  all  the  natural  powers 
needed  to  obey  God's  law,  but  lie  is  morally  unable  so  to 
do  since  his  will  is  opposed  to  righteousness.— Plenary 
ability,  the  Pelagian  doctrine  that  responsibility  is 
measured  by  ability,  so  that  every  man  has  full  power  at 
all  times  to  obey  God's  law.  - Specialized  ability,  “ that 
manual  dexterity  and  that  acquaintance  with  particular 
materials  and  processes,  which  are  required  for  the  spe- 
cial purposes  of  individnal  trades.”  Alfred  Marshall, 
Principles  of  Economics,  I.  266. 

abilo  (a-be'lo),  n.  [Tagalogname?]  A name 
in  the  Philippines  of  Garuga  floribunda,  a tree 
belonging  to  the  Balsameacese,  with  pinnate 


abrachioeephaU  (- li).  [NL.,'<  Gr'.'  h-  priv.  *+ 
ppax'uw  (L.  brachium),  arm,  + tie^aXti,  head.] 
wili  7.V'i  .■■-=■= ....... iiuiei a a monster  without  head  and  arms. 

With  such  data,  accurately  determined  for  i.i.  .s'sa.i  „ r x i . , , , 

pecies  for  a period  of  years,  it  will  be  nos-  a brad61  (ab-ra  der),  n.  [abrade,  v.t.,  + -er1.] 

Any  tool  or  machine  used  for  abrading ; a file, 
emery-wheel,  grinding-,  sandpapering-,  or  de- 
polishing-machine. 


and  with  fruit  in  the  form  of  small,  fleshy 
drupes.  It  is  fragrant  and  yields  a gum  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  but  only  slightly  so  in 
alcohol. 

abiochemistry  (aVi-o-kem'is-tri),  n.  [Gr.  a- 
priv.  _+  0t o?,  life,  -I-  E.  chemistry.']  Inorganic 
chemistry  as  contrasted  with  the  chemistry  of 
vital  processes. 

abiogenetical  (ab-i-o-je-net'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
abiogenetic. 


— 0 — . ..  . ...  uuvil  aeuuioncij  UCICIIIIIUCU  XU1 

a number  of  species  for  a period  of  years,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  test  the  validity  and  broad  application  of  some  of 
the  fundamental  theories  upon  which  modern  Biology  is 
builfc*  Biometrika,  April,  1903,  p.  313.  

abmortal  (ab-mor'tal),  a.  [ab-  + mortal.]  Abraiiamt,  a.  See  Abram. 

In  med.,  situated  or  directed  away  from  the  in-  Abrahamitic  (a- bra-lnim-it'ik),  a. 
jured  or  dead  part : applied  to  the  course  of  the  Abrahamitical . 

electrical  current  in  an  injured  muscle.  _ Abramt,  Abrahamt,  a.  Corrupted  fonns  of 


Same  as 


i ° a J x 7.  , ciccinuai  current  m an  mjurea  muscle, 

leaves  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  abneural  (ab-nu'ral),  a.  [ab-  + neural .]  Re- 

».nfl  with  rrnit  in  tha  funm  owr.ll  H ..  i„a.: r _ ' „ . J _ 


vuuuuiMi  v«iu-uu  M'-  luo-  ~t~  ntsurub .j  QUbUTTl. 

lating  to  or  situated  on  the  side  of  the  body  abranchial  (a-brang'ki-al),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + 

, f4.r-0m  ne"!'al  a?s;  , Pp*YX*,  gills,  + -al.]  Having  no  branchi®  or 

aonormative  (ab-nor  ma-tiv),  a.  [ab-  + nor-  gills,  as  certain  worms,  for  example  the  earth- 
mative.  J Not  normative.  Applied  by  Cross,  Id-  worm,  in  which  respiration  is  earned  on  by  the 
dings,  Pirsson,  and  Washington  (1902),  in  their  quanti-  moist  skin  J 


J.  v:.-1  ^ ' /appucu  uy  v-roas,  AU- 

dings,  Pirsson,  and  Washington  (1902),  in  their  quanti-  moist  skin 
tative  classification  of  igneous  rocks,  to  the  minerals  v „ . , . . r , 

other  than  those  which  go  to  make  up  the  norm  or  ^ Dl3illCul3illSlll  (a-brang  ki-al-izm),  n.  [abrau- 
standarH  mineral  nnmnocitim,  h..  •...v.jak  „ — i-  -•> — : chial  4*  -ism.]  The  condition  of  being  abran- 

chial, or  without  gills,  as  the  Firoloida  among 


abiology  (ab-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  n-  priv.  + 0 tog, 
life.  + -/o'  a. ( 'ih’fiu.  wrioiii.--  of  /a,, in. m i t i w , abnumerable 


life,  + -loyia,<  \kystv.  speak:  cf.  biology.]  The 
scientific  study  of  things  that  are  not  alive; 
all  science  except  biology.  Haeckel  (trans. ), 
Planktonic  Studies,  p.  578. 

abion  (ab'i-on),  n.  [Gr.  apiov,  neut.  of  iiBtor, 
taken  in  the  literal  sense  ‘without  (physical) 
life,’  < a- priv.  + 0tog,  life,]  Lifeless  things 
considered  collectively,  as  distinguished  from 
living  things.  Haeckel  (trans.),  Planktonic 
Studies,  p.  578. 

abiophysiology  (abH-o-fiz-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
a0Loc,  without  life,  + 'fjvcto/Myia,  physiology.] 
The  study  of  the  inorganic  or  purely  physical 
and  chemical  phenomena  in  living  organisms 
as  distinguished  from  the  biological  phenomena 
proper. 

abiosis  (ab-i-6'sis),  n.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + placet;, 
way  of  life.]  Absence  of  vital  force. 


- — , j • " iiiaivo  up  me  uuim  or 

standard  mineral  composition  by  which  a rock  is  classi- 
fied. When  the  actual  mineral  composition  of  a rock 
differs  from  its  theoretical  or  standard  composition,  the 
rock  is  said  to  have  an  abnormative  mode.  See  quanti- 
tative classification  of  igneous  rocks,  under  -krock. 


(ab-nu'me-ra-bl),  a.  Not 


merable;  either  having  (as  a collection)  or 
being  a multitude  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
integer  numbers  taken  collectively.  The  multi- 
tude of  all  the  quantities  whose  values  (like  that  of  n) 
can  be  expressed  to  indefinitely  close  approximation  by 
means  of  indefinitely  extended  decimals  is  the  first  ab 
numerable i multitude.  There  is  a second,  third,  etc.  (up 
to  any  finite  ordinal  number),  abnumerable  multitude ; 


J muiuai  uuiliUCI^,  alfllUlIlbldlllc  mUlLlLUtie  , _ 

and  there  is  no  highest  abnumerable  multitude,  any  more  abrest,  prep. 

Than  Thnwn  in  I, —1 . — _ X , , ....  . ....  . . ' . J 


mollusks.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  796. 

Abranchiata,  n.  pi.  2.  A group  of  macru- 
rous  crustaceans  having  the  gills  rudimentary 
or  absent.  It  includes  the  Hysidse.,  or  opossum- 
shrimps. 

abrastol  (a-bras'tol),  n.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + ppaor-, 
< 0pa;uv,  boil,  ferment,  + -ol.]  A technical 
name  given  to  the  calcium  salt  of  /'(-naphthol- 
sulphonic  acid,  (C10H6(OH)SO3)2Ca+3H2O. 
It  is  used  as  a preservative  in  wines. 


, . '■v—ftuoDvwumimtiamcniuiuiuuc, 

than  there  is  a highest  enumerable  multitude.  There  is 
no  multitude  greater  than  all  abnumerable  multitudes, 
since  beyond  them  the  individual  members  of  the  collec- 
tion lose  their  separate  identity  and  merge  into  one  an- 
other in  true  continuity.  The  multitude  of  all  the  num- 
bers considered  in  the  calculus  and  theory  of  functions 
is  the  first  abnumerable  multitude,  and  of  higher  multi- 
tudes mathematicians  as  yet  know  little  more  than  that 
they  are  logically  and  mathematically  possible.  Also 
abnumeral. 

abnumeral  (ab-nu'me-ral),  a.  [ab-  + nu- 
meral.] Same  as  *abnumerable. 


A simplified  spelling  of 


abreast. 

abrotine  (ab'ro-tin),  [abrot(anum)  + -inee.] 
A crystalline  alkaloid,  C2iH2oON2,  found  in 
Artemisia  Abrotanum.  Its  solutions  give  a blue 
fluorescence. 

absampere  (abs'am-par#),  n.  [ absolute ) + 
ampere.]  A name  proposed  for  the  e.  g.  s. 
electromagnetic  unit  of  current ; 10.  amperes. 

absarokite  (ab-sa'ro-ldt), «.  [Absarok(a)  (see 
def.)  + -ite2.]  In  petrog.,  a name  applied  by 


absarokite 

Iddings  (1895)  to  a group  of  igneous  rooks  oc- 
curring in  the  Absaroka  mountains  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Absarokite  is 
usually  porphyritic  in  texture,  containing  phenocrysts  of 
augite  and  olivin  in  a ground-mass  of  orthoclase,  leucite, 
augite,  olivin,  and  magnetite.  The  ground-mass  may  be 
glassy  and  the  texture  aphanitic  or  phanerocrystalline.  It 
occurs  in  dikes  and  flows.  Absarokite  is  the  basaltic 
end  of  a series  containing,  in  addition,  shoshouite  and 
banakite. 

abscess,  n.—  Acute  abscess,  an  abscess  occurring  as 
the  result  of  acute  inflammation.—  Cold  abscess,  a col- 
lection of  pus  not  associated  with  the  ordinary  signs  of  in- 
flammation. It  is  usually  located  at  some  distance  from 
the  original  point  of  suppuration,  the  matter  burrowing 
along  lines  of  fascia  or  within  the  sheath  of  a muscle : in 
this  case  also  called  gravitation  abscess. — Dubois’s  ab- 
scesses, multiple  areas  of  necrosis  occurring  in  the  thymus 
gland  in  young  children  with  congenital  syphilis. — Grav- 
itation abscess,  a form  of  cold  -kabscess.  — Sterile  ab- 
scess, an  abscess  containing  no  microorganisms.  — Stitch 
abscess,  formation  of  pus  after  closure  of  a wound  at  the 
points  where  the  sutures  are  inserted. 

absciss  (ab-sis'),  »■  [See  abscissa.']  A part  cut 
off;  specifically,  in  conic  sections,  an  abscissa 
(which  see).  Also  abscisse. 
abscission,  n.  7.  In  hot.,  the  separation  of 
spores  from  a sporophore  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  connecting  layer, 
absciss-layer  (ab-sisTa/fer),  n.  In  bot.,  a layer 
or  plane  along  which  separation  takes  place, 
as  in  the  fall  of  leaves. 

absconlomb  (abs'ko-lom,!'),  n.  Same  as  *ab- 
coulomb. 

absentee,  «.  3.  An  escaped  or  runaway  con- 

vict: a euphemistic  term  formerly  in  use  in 
Australia. 

absohm  (abs'om),  n.  [absolute)  + ohm.]  A 
name  proposed  for  the  c.  g.  s.  electromag- 
netic unit  of  resistance : 1 X 10“  9 ohms. 
Absolute  differential  limen  or  absolute  threshold 
of  difference,  hi  psychol.,  the  just  noticeable  difference 
of  sensory  stimulus  stated  absolutely,  that  is,  without  re- 
gard to  the  original  stimulus  of  which  it  is  an  increment. 

— Absolute  forest  land,  land  fit  only  for  forest  growth. 
Also  called  absolute  forest  soil. — Absolute  form  factor. 
See  */om  factor.—  Absolute  geometry,  scale.  See 
geometry,  -kscalc.— Absolute  sensibility  or  absolute 
sensitivity,  in  psychol.,  Fechner's  term  for  sensiti  vit.vas 
measured  by  the  inverse  magnitude  of  the  stimuli  applied 
to  the  sense-organ. 

absolv,  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  absolve. 
absorbd,  p.  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  absorbed. 
Absorbent  screen,  in  optics,  a screen  which  absorbs  cer- 
tain or  all  of  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  it.  Thus  ruby 
glass  is  an  absorbent  screen  cutting  off  all  but  the  red 
rays  of  the  visihle  spectrum. 

absorber,  n.  2.  In  a hot-air  engine,  a part 
which  absorbs  heat  from  the  air  at  one  time 
and  gives  it  out  at  another;  a regenerator, 
absorptiometric  (ab-s6rp//shi-o-met'rik),  a. 
[L.  absorptio(n),  absorption,  + (Jr.  pkrpov,  mea- 
sure.] Measuring  or  determining  the  amount 
of  absorption,  as  of  a gas  in  a given  quantity  of 
a liquid  or  of  radiation  in  an  opaque  medium. 

— Absorptiometric  equilibrium,  the  relation  between 
the  amounts  of  two  or  more  gases  absorbed  by  the  same 
portiou  of  a liquid  with  which  they  are  simultaneously 
in  contact. 

absorption,  n.  1.  iv)  In  elect.,  the  property  of  the 
solid  dielectric  of  an  electrostatic  condenser  by  which  it 
takes  up  a part  of  the  charge  and  retains  a part  of  the 
absorbed  charge,  after  discharge,  as  residual  charge. 

2.  In  Ilerbart’s  pedagogic  system,  the  gradual 
process  of  the  apprehension  of  the  manifold: 
a translation  of  the  German  vertiefung.  Other- 
wise called  concentration  and  self-estrangement. 

— Acoustic  absorption,  the  absorption  of  sound-waves 
either  by  a body  which  does  not  perfectly  transmit  or  re- 
flect such  waves  or  by  a body  whose  frequency  of  vi- 
bration corresponds  to  that  of  the  waves,  so  that  it  is 
thrown  into  sympathetic  oscillation  by  resonance. — At- 
mospheric absorption,  the  loss  of  sunlight  in  passing 
through  the  atmosphere.  It  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  of  the  sun  trom  the  zenith,  and  also  in  pro- 
portion to  the  shortness  of  waves  of  heat  or  light.  Be- 
sides the  general  absorption  there  is  also  a so-called 
“selective  absorption  ” (see  selective >,  in  accordance  with 
which  each  component  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  absorbs 
with  special  intensity  certain  specific  wave-lengths, 
thus  causing  dark  lines  in  the  optical  spectrum,  inert 
bands  in  the  photographic  spectrum,  and  cold  bands 
in  the  holographic  spectrum.  Absorption  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  selective  reflection.—  Coefficient  of  ab- 
sorption, a physical  constant  used  to  express  the  spe- 
cific absorbing  power  of  a substance.  Specifically—  (a)  In 
the  absorption  of  gases,  the  volume  of  a gas  which  one 
volume  of  a liquid  will  dissolve.  (/>)  In  optics,  the  con- 

Aq  1 

stant  K in  the  equation  ^ = ~22lTK  ' where  ^0  is  the 

amplitude  of  an  incident  ray,  Ai  its  amplitude  after  pene- 
trating to  a depth  of  one  wave-length  in  the  absorbing 
medium,  and  e the  base  of  natural  logarithms.— Dis- 
junctive absorption,  in  med.,  a process  by  which  a 
slough  is  separated  from  healthy  tissue,  a thin  layer  of 
the  latter  in  immediate  contact  with  the  necrosed  por- 
tion being  absorbed. -Fluorescence  absorption,  the 
increased  absorption  of  light  by  a substance  which  oc- 
curs when  the  latter  is  rendered  fluorescent. — Selective 
absorption.  See  selective. 


absorption-tube  (ab-sorp'shon-  n 

tub),  n.  An  instrument  for  the  ab-  Cfv  (j, 
sorption  of  gases,  consisting  of  a | j 
vertical  tube  filled  with  glass  beads  M 
which  are  wet  with  the  absorbing  H 
material.  It  has  been  modified  by  ||| 
various  experimenters, 
abstat-.  [absolute)  + (electro)stat-  , §9 
(ic).]  In  elect.,  a prefix  which  it  has  H 
been  proposed  to  place  before  the  H 

practical  electrical  units  such  as  the  H 

ohm,  ampere,  volt,  and  coulomb,  to  Wa 

designate  the  corresponding  abso-  H 

lute  electrostatic  units.  Jj  7% 

abstatampere  (ab'stat-am-par//),  '4a|  | 

n.  [See  abstat-.]  A name  pro-  j 1 
posed  for  the  absolute  electrostatic 
unit  of  current;  about  3.3  X 10" to 
amperes.  tl 

abstatcoulomb  (ab'stat-kS-lom'1'),  Abs,urbe!on' 
n.  LSee  abstat-.]  A name  pro- 
posed for  the  absolute  electrostatic  unit  of  elec- 
trical quantity;  about  3.3  x 10  ~ to  coulombs, 
abstatfarad  (ab'stat-far'  ad),  n.  [See  abstat-.] 
A name  proposed  for  the  electrostatic  absolute 
unit  of  electrical  capacity;  about  1.1  x 10“6 
microfarads. 

abstathenry  (ab'stat-lien'i'ri),  n.  [See  abstat-.] 
A name  proposed  for  the  absolute  electro- 
static unit  of  inductance;  about  9xlOHhenrys. 
abstatohm  (ab'stat-om),  n.  [See  abstat-.]  A 
name  proposed  for  the  absolute  electrostatic 
unit  of  resistance;  about  9 x 10H  ohms. 
Abstemii  (ab-ste'mi-I),  n.  pi.  A sect  of  the 
early  church,  so  called  from  their  use  of  water 
instead  of  wine  in  the  euckarist.  They  also 
abstained  from  all  use  of  wine,  and  from  meat 
and  marriage,  regarding  these  things  as  in- 
trinsically impure.  They  were  followers  of 
Tatian. 

abstinence,  n.  4.  The  act  of  abstaining  from 
the  use  of,  or  from  the  doing  of,  something ; 
specifically,  in  economics , voluntary  abstention 
from  the  consumption  of  anything  which  one 
has  the  power  of  consuming  or  using,  with  the 
purpose  of  increasing  one’s  resources  or  ac- 
cumulating wealth  for  future  enjoyment, 
abstract,  V.  i — To  abstract  from.  ( b ) To  separate 
itself  from  ; occupy  a plane  or  position  apart ; pursue 
an  independent  course. 

Physics,  which  is  wholly  the  science  of  the  senses,  ab- 
stracts from  religion,  from  morality,  and  from  every  kind 
of  knowledge  as  far  as  the  latter  is  independent  of  sense. 
I say  “ abstracts  from” ; I do  not  say  “rejects,”  or  “re- 
pudiates,” or  “denies.”  Physical  science  merely  attends 
to  its  own  business. 

W.  S.  Lilly,  On  Right  and  Wrong,  p.  262. 

abstract-concrete  (ab//strakt-kon'kret),  a. 
Relating  both  to  the  abstract  and  to  the  con- 
crete ; in  the  Spencerian  philosophy,  noting 
those  sciences  which  study  abstractly  concrete 
phenomena  (physics  and  chemistry)" 

Molar  physics,  molecular  physics,  and  chemistry,  deal- 
ing with  abstract  laws  of  motion  and  force  that  are  gained 
from  experience  of  concrete  phenomena,  and  appealing 
at  every  step  to  the  concrete  processes  of  observation 
and  experiment,  may  be  distinguished  as  abstract-con- 
crete sciences.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  II.  44. 

abstraction,  n.  6.  In  geol. , the  tapping  of  the 
head  waters  of  one  stream  by  another  the 
erosive  action  of  which  is  more  rapid. 
Abstractional  demonstration,  a demonstration  which 
treats  characters,  relations,  operations,  and  the  like  as 
themselves  objects  having  characters,  relations,  opera- 
tions, etc. 

abtlb  (a-bob'),  n.  [Syr.  *abub°l~\  An  ancient 
Syrian  musical  instrument,  probably  a Pan-- 
pipes. 

abulic  (a-bo'lik),  a.  Relating  to  or  suffering 
from  abulia.  Also  aboulic. 
abundance,  n.  3.  In  card-playing , same  as 
*abondance. 

aburahaye  (a/bo-ra-ha'ye),  n.  [Jap.,  < abura, 
oil,  fat,  4-  haye,  said  to  mean  * minnow.’]  A 
Japanese  name  of  a tish  of  the  family  Cyprinidse, 
Sarcocheilichthys  variegatus , found  in  the  wa- 
ters of  Japan.  Also  known  as  higai. 
abusefulness  (ab-us'ful-nes),  n.  Capability  of 
being  abused  or  put  to  a wrong  use.  RusJcin , 
Unto  this  Last,  p.  124. 

Abutilon,  n.  2.  \l.  c.\  A plant  of  this  genus, 
generally  of  a cultivated  species.  See  velvet- 
leaf,  3,  and  American  jute,  under  jut&. 
abutment,  n.  2.  (c)  In  a rotary  engine,  a part  pro- 
vided to  cut  off  the  steam  pressure  from  the  back  or  ex- 
haust side  of  the  piston. 

abuttal,  n.  2.  The  fact  of  abutting  or  of  lying 
contiguous:  as,  the  abuttal  of  the  land  on  a 
highway. 

abuv,  adv.  and  prep.  A simplified  spelling  of 
above. 
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abuze,  V.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  abuse. 
Abysmal  clay.  Same  as  * abyssal  clay. 
abyssal,  a.  3.  In petrol.,  applied  by  Brogger  and 
others  to  deep-seated  or  plutonic  igneous  rocks. 
— Abyssal  benthos.  See  kbenthos  and  khypobenthos. — 
Abyssal  clay,  fine  clay  now  being  deposited  on  the  sea- 
floor in  depths  exceeding  600-700  fathoms.  This  material 
is  generally  red,  purple,  chocolate,  or  brown  in  color,  is 
made  up  of  impalpable  particles  free  from  organic  re- 
mains, and  is  regarded  by  Murray  as  constituted  of  fine 
volcanic  materials  which  have  been  decomposed  in  sea- 
water and  have  accumulated  with  excessive  slowness  dur- 
ing immense  periods  of  time.  Intermingled  with  the  clay 
are  particles  of  metallic  iron  and  concretions  of  manga- 
nese oxid.  Some  geologists  regard  it  as  doubtful  whether 
rocks  representing  such  profound  oceanic  deposits  are 
present  in  existing  continental  masses ; others  find  paral- 
lel conditions  suggested  in  some  of  the  barren  and  highly 
colored  Silurian  and  Cambrian  slates. 

Abyssinian  church,  gold.  See  kchurch,  ★^(/.—Abys- 
sinian languages,  the  languages  of  Abyssinia,  some 
Semitic  and  others  Hamitic.  The  Semitic  class  includes : 
(«)  Amharic,  derived  from  the  ancient  Sabean  or  Him- 
yaritic,  introduced  from  Yemen  in  southern  Arabia, 
and  closely  related  to  Geez  or  Ethiopic.  (See  next.) 
It  has  been  the  official  language  of  Abyssinia  since  about 
the  year  1300  (when  the  capital  of  Ethiopia  was  removed 
to  Shoa),  gradually  superseding  the  ancient  Geez,  but 
adopting  its  syllabic  alphabet  (with  some  modifications 
and  many  additions)  and  a large  number  of  its  words. 
It  is  the  popular  language ; its  literature  is  comparatively 
modern  and  slight.  (6)  Ethiopic,  called  by  its  users  the 
Ge'ez,  usually  written  Geez,  the  language  of  the  Aga'azi, 
‘emigrants’  from  southern  Arabia  who  had  settled  in 
Tigr6  (now  a province  of  Abyssinia)  about  335  A.  D.  Su- 
perseded by  Amharic  as  the  official  language  of  the  coun- 
try about  the  year  1300,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  liturgic 
language  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  somewhat  as  Latin 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Originally  written,  like 
the  other  Semitic  languages,  from  right  to  left,  the 
direction  was  early  changed,  under  Greek  influence,  to 
the  European  order  (from  left  to  right).  The  alphabet 
consists  of  peculiar  characters  of  Himyaritic  origin. 
There  is  considerable  literature,  including  an  ancient 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  two  principal  modern  rep- 
resentatives of  Geez  are  the  dialects  known  as  (1)  Tigre 
(Tigre,  Tigrai , native  Tigrai ),  spoken  by  nomadic  tribes 
in  the  extreme  north,  and  (2)  Tigrifia,  a more  corrupt 
form  largely  mixed  with  Amharic  words,  as  spoken  in 
the  old  province  of  TigrA  The  Hamitic  family  is  repre- 
sented in  Abyssinia  by  Agau  (Agou),  spoken  by  a large 
number  of  Abyssinians  and  Tigre  people,  by  Galla,  and 
by  many  others. 

A.  C.  (3)  In  elect.,  an  abbreviation  for  alternat- 
ing current . (4)  An  abbreviation  of  Analytical 

Chemist. 

aco,  aci,  aCo,  aC3,  etc.  Points  of  flexure  in  the 
heating  curves  of  iron  and  steel.  The  point 
ac!  on  heating  is  the  same  as  arx  on  cooling, 
etc. 

acacanthrax  (ak-a-kan'thraks),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aicciKog,  not  bacf  (a-  priv.  4-  ncucdg,  bad),  4- 
avOpa f,  carbuncle : see  anthrax .]  Non-specific 
anthrax;  carbuncle. 

acacetin  (a-ka'se-tin),  n.  [ acacia  4-  -et-  4- 
*»2.]  A compound,  Ci6H1205.  found  in  the 
leaves  of  Robinia  Pseudacacia.  It  is  probabl  v 
the  monomethyl  ether  of  *apigenin  ( which  see ). 

acacia,  n — Parasol  acacia,  a variety  of  the  common 
locust  or  false  acacia.  It  forms  a compact  spherical  head 
and,  though  not  producing  flowers,  is  much  cultivated  in 
central  and  northern  Europe  for  decoration  and  shade. 

academic,  n.  3.  A member  of  an  academy  or 
learned  society;  an  academist  or  academician. 
Swinburne,  Essays  and  Studies,  p.  372.  N.  E.  D. 
academicalism  (ak^a-dem'i-kal-izm),  n.  [ aca- 
demical, a .,  4-  -ism.']  Adherence  to  academic 
rules  or  methods;  conventionalism;  formal- 
ism. Athenseum  (quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  8th  ser  , 
IV.  363). 

academicism,  n.  2.  A tendency  toward  Pla- 
tonic opinions. 

academize  (a-kad'em-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
academized,  ppr.  academizing.  [ academy  4- 
-■ ize .]  To  form  into  an  academy,  or  subject  to 
the  rules  of  an  academy.  Daily  Telegraph,  May 
4, 1868.  N.  E.D. 

Academy  Of  music,  (a)  A local  musical  society  or  cor- 
poration, founded  either  for  the  support  of  musical  edu- 
cation or  for  research  connected  with  musical  science. 
(b)  An  operatic  company  or  choral  club  organized  for  the 
study  and  rendering  of  musical  works,  (c)  A building 
devoted  to  the  rendering  of  musical  works.  The  most 
famous  of  the  many  Italian  academies  is  that  of  Bologna, 
founded  in  1482.  The  French  Academy,  which  is  a royal 
subvention  for  the  performance  of  opera,  really  dates 
from  the  privilege  granted  in  1669.  The  earlier  operas  of 
Handel  were  largely  written  for  an  operatic  association 
called  the  Royal  Academy. 

Acadian.  I.  a — Acadian  hairstreak.  See  ★/*«»>- 
streak.  — Acadian  owl.  See  koul i . 

II.  n.  2.  In  geol.,  the  middle  division  or 
stage  of  the  Cambrian  system  of  eastern 
North  America,  named  from  its  typical  devel- 
opment in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
but  extending  into  Newfoundland,  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  eastern  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps 
farther  south  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Pale- 
ontologically it  is  known  as  the  Paradoxides  horizon , con- 
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tr  as  ting  with  the  Olenellus  horizon,  or  Georgian  stage, 
below,  and  with  the  Dicellocephalus  horizon,  or  Sarato- 
gian  stage,  above.  Its  rocks  are  chiefly  slates  and  shales. 

Acajou  oil,  a fat  oil  obtained  from  the  acajou  or  cashew- 
nut,  Anacardium  occidentale,  used  for  food  and  in  cook- 
ing in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies. 

Acalephse,  n.  pi.  2.  A class  of  Ccelenterata, 
including  medusre  of  considerable  size,  with 
gastral  filaments,  endodermal  gonads,  and 
lobed  umbrella-edge,  and  without  true  velum : 
contrasted  with  Hydromedusee  and  Actinozoa. 
Same  as  Acraspeda. 

acalyptrate  (ak-a-lip'trat),  a.  [«-i8  + calyp- 
trate. ] In  hot.,  not  furnished  with  a calyptra ; 
in  entom.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  Acalyptrate. 

acamp  (a-kamp'),  adv.  [ 4-  camp.]  To  the 
camp ; campward.  J.  Barlow,  Columbiad,  vi. 
637. 

a candelliere.  2.  Said  of  a style  of  decoration 
frequently  found  on  the  majolica  of  Urbino, 
Castel  Durante,  and  other  manufactures,  con- 
sisting of  animal  grotesques  arranged  symmet- 
rically around  the  border  or  on  either  side  of  a 
central  design. 

acanth  (a-kanth'),  n.  [acanthus.]  Same  as 
acanthus,'  2. 

acanthad  (a-kan'thad),  n.  [NL.,  < Acanthus  + 
-ad.]  A plant  of  the  Acanthus  family. 

Acantharchus  (ak-an-thar'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  anavda,  a thorn,  + ap%6g,  rectum.]  A 


Mud-sunfish  ( Acantharchus  pomotis). 
(From  Bull.  47  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


genus  of  sunfishes  of  the  family  Centrarchidie, 
including  the  mud-sunfish,  A.  pomotis. 
Acantharia,  n.  pi.  2.  One  of  the  four  sub- 
orders into  which  Haeckel  divides  the  Badio- 
laria : characterized  by  having  the  capsule- 
membrane  uniformly  perforated  and  the 
skeleton  composed  of  acanthine  spicules. 
Acanthephyra  (ak-an-thef 'i-rii),  n.  [NL.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Acanthephyri- 
dse.  Milne-Edwards,  1881. 

Acanthephyridas  (a-kan-the-fi'ri-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Acanthephyra  + -idee.]  A family  of  ma- 
crurous  podophthalmous  crustaceans ' mainly 
inhabiting  the  deep  sea.  They  have  the  body  later- 
ally compressed,  the  first  antenme  with  2 long  flagella, 
and  the  first  two  pairs  uf  trunk-legs  slender  and  subequal. 
The  typical  genus  is  Acanthephyra.  Also  Miersiidee. 

Acantherpestes  (a-kan-ther-pes'tez),  n.  [Gr. 
anavda , spine,  4-  epiryaTyg,  a reptile.]  A genus 
of  Carboniferous  myriapods,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  attained  a length  of  a foot.  They 
were  armed  with  branching  spines  and  appear  to  have 
had  lateral  branchial  pores;  hence  they  are  regarded  by 
Scudder  as  amphibious. 

acanthin,  acanthine  (a-kan'thin),  n.  [Gr. 
anavda,  thorn,  + -in2,  - ine 2.]  An  organic  sub- 
stance, allied  to  horn  or  chitin,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  spicules  in  the  non- 
silieious  Badiolaria. 

acanthine,  a.  3.  In ichtli.,  spine-like;  bearing 
spines. 

acanthinic  (ak-an-thin'ik),  a.  Composed  of 
or  containing  ♦acanthin  (which  see), 
acanthinous  (a-kan'thi-nus),  a.  [ acanthin  + 
-oms.]  Consisting  of  or  resembling  acanthin. 
acanthion  (a-kan'thi-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  anav- 
diav,  dim.  of  anavda,  a spine.]  In  craniom.,  the 
extreme  point  of  the  nasal  spine.  Yon  Tbrok. 
Acanthistius  (ak-an-this'ti-us),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  anavda,  spine,  4-  lartov,  dim.  of  ltn6v,  a web.] 
A genus  of  serration!  fishes  allied  to  Plectro- 
poma:  found  in  South  America  and  elsewhere. 
Acanthobatis  (ak-an-thob'a-tis),  n.  [Gr.  anav- 
da, spine.  + ftarig,  skate,  roach.]  A genus  of 
fossil  rays  or  skates  from  the  Miocene  Terti- 
ary of  France  and  Wiirtemberg. 
Acanthoceras  (ak-an-thos'e-ras),  n.  [Gr.  anav- 
6a,  spine,  + nepag,  horn.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Acanthoceratidse. 
Acanthoceratidse  (ak-an-thos-e-rat'i-de),  n. pi. 
[NL.,  (.  Acanthoceras  A-  -idee.]  A family  of 
tetrabranohiate  cephalopods  or  ammonites 
which  have  evolnte  or  loosely  coiled  whorls 


bearing  more  or  less  continuous  transverse  ribs . 
The  species  are  from  the  Cretaceous  system. 
Acanthochastodon  (a-kan-tho-ke'to-don),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  anavda,  spine,  4-  xaLT7U  hair  (bristle), 
4-  bdovg,  tooth  (see  Chsetodon).]  A genus  of 
chaetodontids,  the  butterfly-fishes  of  the  East 
Indies. 

Acanthocladia  (a-kan-tho-kla'di-a),  n.  [Gr. 
anavda,  spine.  + n'Aa&og,  a branch.]'  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Acantliocladiidse. 
Acanthocladiidae  (a-kan,/tho-kla-dI'i-de),  n.pl. 
A family  of  cryptostomatous  Bryozoa,  repre- 
sented by  genera  which  occur  in  geologic  for- 
mations from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian. 
Acanthocottus(a-kan-tho-kot'us),  «.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  anavda,  spine,  + nArrog,  a river-fish  (the 
bullhead?):  see  Cottus.]  A genus  of  sea-scul- 
pins.  Earlier  called  Myoxocephalus. 
Acanthocybium  (a-kan-tho-sl'bi-um),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  anavda,  spine,  + Kvfiiov,  salted  flesh  of  a 
sort  of  tunny.]  A genus  of  mackerels,  family 
Scombrube,  of  the  tropics,  remarkable  for  the 
elongate  form  and  serrate  teeth.  The  peto  or 
wahoo  of  the  West  Indies,  A.  petus  or  A.  so- 
landri,  belongs  to  this  genus. 

acanthocyst  (a-kan'tho-sist),  n.  [Gr.  anavda, 
thorn,  + nvang,  bladder.]  In  the  Nemertini, 
a sac  or  an  enormous  cell  containing  one  or 
more  calcareous  stylets. 

Acanthodei,  n.  pi.  2.  In  Agassiz’s  classifica- 
tion, an  order  of  selachians  or  sharks  having 
the  endoskeleton  and  parts  of  the  skull  calci- 
fied ; pterygoquadrate  articulated  with  the 
cranium  and  sometimes  bearing  teeth;  fins,  ex- 
cept the  caudal,  with  stout  anterior  spines; 
and  shagreen  scales  quadrate  and  compactly 
arranged.  The  members  of  this  order  are  all  fossil  and 
belong  wholly  to  the  Paleozoic  formations.  Two  families 
are  distinguished,  the  Acanthodidse  and  the  Diplacan- 
thidse. 

acanthodian  (ak-an-tho'di-an),  a.  andn.  [ Acan - 
thodes.]  I.  a.  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  genus  Acanthodes  or  the  order 
Acanthodei. 

II.  n.  A fossil  fish  of  the  genus  Acanthodes. 
Acantholabrus  (a-kan-tho-la'brus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  anavda,  spine,  4-  L.  labrum,  lip  (see 
Labrus).]  A genus  of  labroid  fishes  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  having  an  increased  number 
of  anal  spines.  The  species  is  A.  exoletus. 

acanthology  (ak-an-thol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  anavda, 
thorn,  spine,  + -?.oyta,  < liyuv,  speak.]  The 
study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  spines, 
especially  of  those  of  sea-urchins. 
Acanthomeridae  (a-kan//tho-mer,i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Acanthomera,  a genus  (<  Gr.  anavda,  a 
thorn,  spine,  + pepog,  a part  (or  ptjpog,  thigh?)), 
+ -idle.]  A family  of  dipterous  insects  con- 
fined to  America  and  containing  only  two  gen- 
era, Acanthomera  and  Bhaphiorhynchus.  They 
are  allied  to  the  gadflies  of  the  family  Tabanidse.  The 
family  contains  the  largest  IXptera  known,  some  of  them 
reaching  a length  of  two  inches. 

acanthometran  (a-kan-tho-met'ran),  a.  and». 
I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  genus  Acan- 
thometra. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  genus  Acanthometra. 
acanthometridan  (a-kan-tho-met'ri-dan),  a. 
and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
Acanthomctridse. 

II.  v.  A member  of  the  family  Acantho- 
metridse. 

Acanthonida  (ak-an-thon'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  anavda , thorn,  + -on-  + -ida.]  An  order  or 
a family  of  acantharian  radiolarians  having  20 
spines  arranged  according  to  Muller’s  law  (4 
equatorial,  8 tropical,  and  8 polar;.  As  an 
order  it  includes  the  families  Astrolonchidse, 
Quadrilonchidse,  and  Amphilonchidte. 

Acanthonidae  (ak-an-thon'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  * Acanthonida. 

acanthophore  (a-kan'tho-for),  n.  [Gr.  anavda, 
thorn,  + -tpopog,  < ipepeiv,  hear.]  A somewhat 
conical  granular  mass  which  hears  the  median 
stylet  in  the  bottom  of  the  eversihle  portion  of 
the  proboscis  in  certain  Metanemertini. 
acanthophract  (a-kan'tho-frakt),  n.  One  of 
the  Acanthophract as. 

acanthopodous  (ak-an-thop'o-dus),  a.  [Gr. 
anavda,  spine,  4-  irovg  (trod-),  foot,  + -ous.]  1. 
In  hot.,  hearing  spines  on  the  petiole  or  pe- 
duncle.— 2.  Same  as  acanthopod. 
acanthopore  (a-kan'tho-por),  n.  [Gr.  anavda, 
spine,  + irbpog  pore.]  In  the  extinct  tabulate 
corals  of  the  family  Ch&titidse,  one  of  a set  of 
pores  which  emerge  on  the  surface  in  small 
tubercles.  Contrasted  with  *autopore  and 
*mesopore. 


Acanthost igtn a per p usill u m . 
a,  two  perithecia  (below),  one  enlarged  (above) ; 
b,  two  spore-cases  cut  longitudinally  to  show  the 
fusiform  septate  spores. 
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acanthopous  (a-kan'tho-pus),  a.  [Gr.  anavda, 
a spine,  + i.np  (ear-),  eye.]  Having  spines  on  or 
about  the  eye. 

Acanthosoma  (a-kan-tbo-so'ma),  n.  [NL. 
(Curtis,  1824),  < Gr.  anavda , spine,  + otifia, 
body.]  An  interesting  genus  of  pentatomid 
bugs  common  to  the  old  and  new  worlds,  a. 
griseum  of  Europe  is  remarkable  for  the  solicitude  shown 
by  the  female  for  her  young.  She  not  only  protects  the 
eggs,  but  cares  for  the  young  for  a considerable  period 
after  hatching. 

acanthosphenote  (a-kan-tbo-sfe'not),  a.  [Gr. 

anavda,  spine,  + *a</>r/vuTdg,  < arpyvovv,  v.,  < aftr/v, 
a wedge.]  A term  applied  by  Mackintosh  to 
the  spines  of  Echinoidea,  which  are  shown  by 
transverse  section  to  consist  of  a number  of 
wedge-shaped  portions  radiatingfrom  a centra] 
axis  and  separated  by  bands  of  porous  tissue, 
acanthosphere  (a-kan'tho-sfer),  n.  [Gr. 
anavda,  thorn,  + arpaipa,  sphere.]  One  of  the 
peculiar  spiny  bodies  contained  in  the  cells  of 
Nilella : the  Stachelkiigeln  of  the  Germans. 
Acanthostigma  (a-kan-tho-stig'ma),  n.  [NL. 
(De  Notaris,  1863),  named  in  allusion  to  the 
spine  - like 
bristles  of 
the  peri- 
thecium,  < 

Gr.  anav- 
da, thorn, 

+ ariy/ia, 
mark,  dot, 
spot.]  A 
genus  of 
pyrenornv- 
cetous  fun- 
gi hav- 
ing small 
superficial 

perithecia  beset  with  short,  stiff  bristles.  The 
8 pores  are  mostly  fusiform  and  hyaline  with  several  septa. 
The  species  are  mostly  saprophytic.  A.  paraeiticum  is 
said  to  cause  a disease  of  the  silver  fir,  Abies  1‘icea.  in 
Europe. 

Acanthostracion  (a-kan-tho-stra'si-on),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  anavda , spine,  + barpamov,  dim.  of 
barpanov,  a shell.]  A generic  name  applied  to 
the  three-angled,  box-fishes  with  horn-like 
spines  above  the  eyes. 

Acanthotelson  (a-kan-tho-tel'son),  n.  [Gr. 
anavda,  spine,  + relaov,  limit:  see  telson.]  A 
genus  of  extinct  amphipod  Crustacea  from  the 
Carboniferous  rocks. 

acanthozooid  (a- kan - tho- zo ' oid),  n.  [Gr. 
anavda,  thorn,  + zodid.]  The  narrow  hook- 
hearing posterior  end  of  the  proscolex  of  cer- 
tain Cestoidea,  as  JHpylidium  caninum.  See 
*cystozoiiid. 

a cappella.  2.  In  music,  noting  a species  of 
time  which  employs  four  minims  or  half-notes 
in  each  measure. 

acapulco  (a-ka-pul'ko),  n.  [Acapulco,  a Mexi- 
can seaport.]  A name  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Guam  of  Merpetica  alata,  an  introduced 
plant  of  Mexican  origin,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  used  as  a remedy  for  ringworm  and  other 
parasitic  skin-diseases.  See  ringworm-shrub. 
acara  (a-ka-ra'),  n.  [Tupi  acard. ] A name 
applied  to  different  cichloid  fishes  found  in 
South  America.  From  the  common  name  the 
genus  Acara  was  named. 

acari  (ak'a-ri ),n.pl.  [Plural  of  acartts.]  The 
order  Acarina  as  a whole,  or  any  number  of 
species  or  individuals  of  the  order.  See  Aca- 
rus  and  Acarina. 

acariasis,  « — Poultry  aeariasis,  any  infection  of 
poultry  by  mites  {Acarina),  as  the  cutaneous  infection 
with  tile  chicken-tick  ( Dermanyssus  yallinse ) or  the 
chicken-mites  ( Sarcoptes  mutans,  S.  hevis  yallinse).  the 
subcutaneous  infection  with  the  cystic  fowl-mite  ( Lami - 
nosioptes  cysticcla) , or  the  infection  of  the  air- passages 
with  the  internal  chicken-mite  {Cytodiles  nudus). — Pso- 
roptic  acariasis, a highly  contagious  cutaneous  infection 
of  certain  domesticated  animals  with  mites  ( Acarina ) be- 
longing to  the  genus  Psryrojrte*.  The  best-known  forms  are 
the  common  sheep-scab,  and  cat  tie-mange  or  cattle-scab, 
sometimes  called  Texasiteh.  Similar  infections  occur  on 
the  horse,  ass,  mule,  goat,  and  rabbit.—  Sarcoptic  aca- 
riasis, a highly  contagious  cutaneous  infection  with  mites 
(Acarina)  belonging  to  the  genus  Sarcoptes.  The  most 
common  form  is  the  itch  or  scabies  of  man,  caused  by  the 
itch-mite  (Sarcoptes  scabiei).  which  burrows  irregular 
galleries  in  the  epidermis.  Norwegian  itch  is  a specially 
severe  variety  of  the  disease.  Varieties  of  sarcoptic  aea- 
riasis or  sarcoptic  mange  also  affect  the  horse,  cattle, 
goat,  camel,  llama,  hog,  rabbit,  ferret,  dog,  wolf,  lion, 
wombat  cat,  pigeon,  and  poultry. 

acariform  (a-kar'i-f6rm),  a.  [NL.,  < Gr.  inapt, 
acarus,  mite,  + L.  forma,  form.]  Same  as 
acaroid. 

acarine  (ak'a-rin),  a.  and  n.  [NL.  *acarinus, 
< acarus,  acarus.]  I.  a.  Like  an  acarian;  of 
or  relating  to  the  order  Acarina. 


acarine 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  order  Acarina  or  of  the 
genus  Acarus — Acarine  diseases,  diseases  such  as 
mange  or  the  itch. 

acarocecidium  (ak//a-ro-se-sid'i-um),  >1. ; pi. 
acarocecidia  (-a).  A plant-gall  made  by 
mites:  practically  the  same  as  *phytoptoce- 
cidium. 

The  analogy  of  these  organs  to  the  acaro-cecidia  (that 
is  to  say,  to  galls  caused  by  certain  acarids)  of  laurels 
and  various  other  plants  is  striking. 

Smithsonian  Report , 1896,  p.  452. 

acarodomatia,  n.  Plural  of  *acarodomatium. 
acarodomatium  (ak^a-ro-do-ma'shi-um),  n. ; 
pi.  acarodomatia  (-shi-ii).  [NL.,  < Acarus  + 
Gt.  du/iarwv,  dim.  of  Su/ia,  a house  : see  dome.] 
A shelter  formed  on  certain  tropical  plants  for 
the  protection  of  mites  (acari)  when  they  are 
of  service  to  the  host. 

acarologist  (ak-a-rol'o-jist),  n.  [ acarolog-y  + 
-ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  study  of  the 
A carina,  or  mites  and  ticks. 

If  that  be  so,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Oudemans 
has  proved  conclusively  that  the  sense  in  which  acarolo- 
gists  use  the  genus  Oribata  is  correct. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  April,  1902,  p.  311. 

acarology  (ak-a-rol'o-ji),  n.  [NL.  acarus  + 
Gr.  -hoyta : see  -ology.]  The  scientific  study  of 
mites. 

acatalepsy,  n.  3.  A weak  understanding; 
mental  deficiency. 

acatamathesia  (a-kat'a-ma-the'si-ft),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  a-priv.  + thorough  knowledge, 

< Karayavdaveiv,  learn  thoroughly,?  icara,  intens., 
+ gavdavuv,  know  well.]  Inability  to  compre- 
hend ordinary  conversation,  accompanied  by  a 
blunting  of  the  perceptions.  Baldwin,  Diet.” of 
Philos,  and  Psychol. 

acatastasia  (a-kat-a-sta'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
amTaaraata,  instability,  < a-  priv.  + Karacrraaig, 
stability : see catastasis.]  In  med.,  irregularity 
in  the  symptoms  or  course  of  a disease, 
acatastasis  (ak-a-tas'ta-sis),  n.  [See  *acatas- 
tasia]  1.  An  unsettling,  as  of  the  mind.  E. 
Hoolcer. — 2.  In  med. , same  as  *acatastasia. 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

acatastatic  ( a-kat-a-stat'ik),  a.  Unsettled ; in- 
determinate; irregular. 

acategorical  (a-kat-f-gor'i-kal),  a.  [a-,  not, 
4-  categorical.]  Illogical;  loose;  inexact:  as, 
acategorical  arguments.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 
acatharsia,  n.  (c)  Amenorrhea, 
acatholic  (a-kath'o-lik),  a.  [a-18  + catholic.] 
Un-Catholic;  not  Catholic;  hence,  sectarian. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  525. 

A.  C.  C.  In  elect.,  an  abbreviation  of  Anodic 
Closure  Contraction. 

accelerant  (ak-sel' e-rant),  a.  and  n.  [L.  accele- 
rans,  ppr.  of  accelerare,  hasten : see  accelerate.] 
I.  a.  That  accelerates;  accelerating. 

n.  n.  That  which  quickens ; specifically,  one 
of  the  nerves  stimulation  of  which  causes  in- 
creased rapidity  of  the  heart’s  action, 
accelerate,  v.  t.  3.  To  assign  a date  earlier 
than  the  true  or  real  one ; give  an  earlier  date 
to:  antedate.  Milman,  Hist.  Latin  Christian- 
ity, I.  72. 

acceleration,  n.  (e)  In  Mol. , the  supposed  acquisi- 
tion of  new  characters  by  adults,  and  their  inheritance 
by  descendants  at  earlier  and  earlier  stages  of  their  life  ; 
★tachygenesis  (which  see).— Angular  acceleration, 
the  time-rate  of  angular  velocity.  It  is  measured  nu- 
merically as  radians  per  second  per  second.—  Equation 
Of  acceleration.  The  acceleration  of  a body  is  equal  to 
the  force  acting  on  it  divided  by  its  mass.  The  accelera- 
tion of  a moving  body  at  any  instant  is  the  rate  at  which 

its  velocity  is  changing  at  that  instant : a=  ^ 

dt  dt2 

Equatorial  acceleration  of  the  sun,  the  diminution 
of  the  rotation  period  for  points  on  the  sun’s  equator  as 
compared  with  the  period  at  points  in  higher  latitudes. 
Between  the  equator  and  latitude  40°  the  difference  is 
about  two  days.— Linear  acceleration,  rate  of  change 
of  linear  velocity  : usually  expressed  in  centimeters  per 
second  per  second.— Parallelogram  of  accelerations, 
a vector  diagram  for  the  resolution  or  composition  of  ac- 
celerations, similar  in  construction  and  principle  to  the 
parallelogram  of  forces.  See  force l.—  Secular  accel- 
eration, in  astron.,  a slow  increase  in  the  mean  orbital 
motion  of  a heavenly  body.  In  the  case  of  the  moon  it 
amounts  to  about  8 seconds  in  a century.  See  accelera- 
tion.— Triangle  Of  accelerations,  a vector  diagram  for 
the  resolution  and  composition  of  accelerations,  similar 
to  the  triangle  of  velocities  or  of  forces.  See  A polygon  of 
vectors.— Unit  of  acceleration,  the  acceleration  which 
produces  unit  change  of  velocity  in  unit  time : usually 
one  centimeter  per  second  per  second.  — Unit  Of  angu- 
lar acceleration,  the  acceleration  which  produces  unit 
change  in  the  angular  velocity  of  a body  in  unit  time  : 
usually  a radian  in  a second. 

accelerative,  a . 2.  In  philol.,  indicating  a 
notion  of  acceleration  : applied  to  certain  verb- 
forms  in  some  agglutinative  languages.  See 
the  extract. 

The  highly  agglutinating  character  of  this  language 
[the  Kuki-Lushai  of  North  Kachar  Hills  and  parts  of 


Nagaland]  is  evident  from  the  numerous  conjugations 
given  by  Mr.  Soppitt,  for  some  of  which  he  has  no  names, 
but  which  may  be  called  Acceleratives,  Retard atives,  Com- 
plementatives,  and  so  on.  Keane , Man  Past  and  Present, 
p.  185. 

Accelerative  force,  in  physics,  a force  which  produces 
positive  acceleration  and  consequently  increases  the  ve- 
locity of  a moving  body  : opposed  to  retarding  force,  the 
acceleration  due  to  which  is  negative. 

accelerator,  n.  ( e ) A device  in  a motor-car  by  which 
the  operator  may  render  inoperative  the  speed-governor 
of  the  motor.  If  the  governor  is  of  the  centrifugal  type, 
as  the  speed  increases  the  balls  or  weights  fly  outward 
against  the  action  of  a spring.  The  accelerator  increases 
the  tension  of  the  spring  or  draws  the  balls  inward  di- 
rectly, so  that  the  governor  ceases  to  act  to  close  the 
throttle  or  regulate  speed  as  the  motor  increases  its  num- 
ber of  revolutions  above  the  limit  set  by  the  normal  ten- 
sion of  the  springs. 

accelerator-pedal  (ak-sel'e-ra-tor-ped^al),  n. 
A pedal  used  to  actuate  the  rods  of  the  accel- 
erator mechanism  in  many  forms  of  motor-car. 
See  * accelerator  ( e ). 

accelerograph  (ak-sel'e-ro-graf),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus designed  for  measuring  the  succession 
of  pressures  developed  in  a powder-chamber  by 
the  combustion  of  a charge.  The  powder  may  be 
exploded  in  an  inclosed  vessel  or  be  placed  in  the  bore 
of  a gun  and  act  on  a projectile. 

accelerometer  (ak-sel-e-rom'e-ter),  n.  1.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  force  required 
to  start  a train  and  keep  it  going  and  the  cen- 
trifugal force  when  the  train  rounds  a curve. 
The  instrument  consists  of  two  glass  vessels  connected  by 
a tube,  one  containing  a liquid  such  as  mercury  and  the 
other  red  alcohol.  Amer.  Inventor,  July  15, 1904,  p.  312. 
2.  An  apparatus  for  showing  by  direct  registry 
the  law  of  the  movement,  in  the  function  of 
time,  of  a piston  subjected  to  the  action  of 
powder  gases. 

accensor,  n.  2.  In  the  early  Christian  church, 
the  one  who  lighted  and  extinguished  the  can- 
dles on  or  about  the  altar.  This  office  is  now 
performed  by  an  altar-boy. 

accent,  W.,  8.  Musical  accent  in  general  is  said  to  he 
transferred,  or  false,  when  for  esthetic  reasons  it  is  placed 
in  some  unusual  place,  contrary  to  the  simple  rhythm : 
thus  in  a syncopated  passage  (see  syncopation,  2)  the  ac- 
cents are  systematically  transferred.  In  violin-playing, 
an  accent  is  called  dead  when  the  bow  is  held  firmly 
against  the  strings  after  beginning  an  emphatic  tone,  so 
as  to  choke  the  sound. 

10.  In  decorative  art , an  added  relieving  or 
contrastive  touch  or  tint:  as,  deep  blue  or 
crimson,  with  accents  of  gold — Logical  accent, 
(a)  The  accent  or  stress  placed  by  the  voice  on  the  root- 
syllable  of  a word,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Teutonic 
languages  : as,  for  example,  Anglo-Saxon  gif' an,  to  give, 
forgifennes,  forgiveness,  etc.  (6)  The  special  stress  or 
emphasis  laid  on  a particular  word  in  a sentence  : as,  for 
example,  on  *us’  in  the  line,  “Better  for  us,  perhaps,  it 
might  appear  "(Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  1. 169).  Latham,  Eng- 
lish, II.  45.— Primary  accent,  (a)  The  principal  accent 
or  stress  in  a word  of  several  syllables.  In  English,  as  a 
rule,  it  falls  on  a root-syllable,  as  in  shep'herdess,  un nat- 
ural, inipos'sible;  or  on  the  first  syllable:  but  the  fact 
depends  upon  the  history  of  the  word  in  question,  and 
cannot  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  rules.  (&)  A character, 
usually  ('),  used  to  mark  such  an  accented  syllable.— 
Rhythmical  accent,  accent  depending  on  rhythm  as 
associated  with  quantity  or  pitch.—  Secondary  accent. 

(a)  A second  or  minor  accent  or  stress  heard  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  some  words  with  two  or  more  syllables, 
preceding  or  following  that  hearing  the  primary  accent. 

(b)  A character,  usually  ("),  used  to  mark  such  an  accent. 
The  term  often  includes  minor  accents  of  the  third  (terti- 
ary) or  weaker  grades,  as  in  in"'con"tro-ver'ti-ble,  hy"per- 
cat"'a-lec'tic,  in""com"pre-hen",si-biri-ty,  etc. — Tonic 
accent,  syllabic  stress. 

accentualist  (ak-sen'tu-al-ist),  n.  [ accentual 
+ -ist.]  One  who  holds  to  a particular  theory 
of  accent. 

acceptance,  n.  4.  Acceptableness;  the  qual- 
ity of  being  acceptable.  Browning,  Ring  and 
Book,  ii.  835 — Acceptance  of  persons,  favoritism  ; 
partiality.—  Proposal  and  acceptance.  See  ★ proposal . 

acceptive,  a.  2.  Fitting;  appropriate.  Mrs. 
Browning,  Loved  Once. 

access,  ».  8.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  same  as 
accession,  6. 

accession  (ak-sesh'on),  v.  t.  To  enter  in  the 
accession-hook  of  a library.  See  +accession- 
book. 

accession-book  (ak-sesh'on-buk),  n.  A blank- 
book  in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  or  vol- 
umes received  by  a library  are  entered  in  the 
order  of  their  receipt,  with  all  the  necessary 
details  regarding  them,  such  as  date  of  entry, 
accession-number,  class-number,  author,  name 
of  publisher,  place  and  date  of  publication, 
size,  number  of  pages,  etc.  J.  C.  Dana,  Li- 
brary Primer,  p.  77. 

accession-number  (ak-sesb'on-num'ber),  n. 
The  number  given  to  a volume  when  it  is  en- 
tered in  the  accession-book  of  a library,  show- 
ing the  order  of  its  receipt. 

accessorius,  a — Lateralis  accessorius, the  accessory 
lateral  line  ; in  fishes,  one  or  more  series  of  mucous  tubes 
in  addition  to  the  usual  series  called  the  lateral  line. 


accordion 

accessory.  I.  a.  3.  In  the  logical  system  of 
Lotze,  adding  (as  thought)  to  the  coherence  of 
the  matter  of  thought  a notion  of  the  ground 
of  its  coherence.  See  the  extract. 

That  peculiarity  of  thought  which  will  govern  the  whole 
of  our  subsequent  exposition  lies  in  the  production  of 
those  accessory  and  justificatory  notions  which  condition 
the  form  of  our  apprehension. 

Lotze  (trans.),  Logic,  Introd.,  §7. 

4.  In  geol.,  noting  those  minerals  which  are 
present  in  relatively  small  quantities  in  a rock 
and  are  not  mentioned  in  its  definition,  such  as 
„ zircon,  apatite,  and  magnetite  in  granite : con- 
trasted with  essential. — Accessory  germ-plasm. 
See  hgerrmplasm.  — Accessory  idioplasm.  See  ★idio- 
plasm.—Accessory  parts  or  voices,  in  music,  parts  or 
voices  which  supply  an  accompaniment  to  those  which 
are  principal  or  essential.— Accessory  signs,  in  pathol., 
customary  or  constantly  attendant  signs. 

II.  n.  4.  In  organ-building , same  as  acces- 
sory *stop. 

Accident  yield.  See  +yield. 

Accidental  variations.  See  * variation . 
accidentalism,  n.  4.  In  philos.,  the  opinion 
that  events  are  sometimes  modified  without 
adequate  cause:  a use  of  the  word  proposed 
by  J.  M.  Baldwin, 
accipenserin,  n.  See  * acipenserin . 
acclimatable  (a-kli'ma-ta-bl),  a.  Acclimatiza- 
ble.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  1).“ 

Acclimation  fevei^  See  + fever L 
acclimatize,  v.  IL  intrans.  To  become  cli- 
matically accustomed  or  habituated  to  a new 
locality  or  to  new  conditions, 
accolent  (ak'o-lent),  a.  and  n.  [L.  accolens 
(- ent-),  ppr.  of  accolere,  dwell  by,  < ad,  to,  4- 
colere , till,  dwell:  see  cult.]  Dwelling  near 
by;  one  who  dwells  near  by. 

The  close  resemblance  between  the  skulls  of  the  ancient 
Cibolans  and  those  of  the  accolents  of  the  Gila-Salado  has 
been  commented  on  by  others.  J.  W.  Fewkes,  in  Smith- 
sonian Report,  1896,  p.  519. 

accommodation,  n,  5.  In  biol a change 
which  is  brought  about  in  a living  being  by  its 
own  activity  and  is  not  transmitted  to  its  de- 
scendants, as  contrasted  with  a variation  re- 
garded as  a congenital  change  which  is  not  the 
effect  of  the  activity  of  the  organism  and  is 
transmitted  to  descendants ; an  acquired  char- 
acter.— 6.  In  genetic  psychology,  the  reverse  of 
habit.  It  implies  modification  of  function  or  type,  and 
finds  expression  in  selective  thought,  interest,  etc.  Bald- 
win, Handbook  of  Psychol.,  p.  49. 

7.  In  tlieol.,  the  theory  that  God  in  his  revela- 
tion so  modifies  its  teaching  that  it  meets  the 
needs  of  man,  who  is  limited  in  knowledge  and 
holiness.  So  God’s  law  is  accommodated  to 
the  hardness  of  man’s  heart,  and  his  truth  to 
ignorance. — 8.  A public  coach  with  seats  inside 
for  twelve  persons,  and  with  an  entrance  on 
each  side.  The  body  was  hung  on  leather  thorough- 
braces  after  the  manner  of  the  post-chaise.  It  was  first 
used  in  New  York  on  Broadway  between  Wall  andBleecker 
streets.  Its  successors  were  the  sociable  and  the  omnibus. 
—Absolute  accommodation,  that  of  one  eye  acting 
independently  of  its  fellow.— Accommodation  phos- 
phenes.  See  kphosphene. — Limits  of  accommoda- 
tion, in  physiol,  and  psychological  optics,  the  nearest  and 
farthest  points  at  which  an  object  can  be  seen  single : also 
termed  range  of  accommodation.-  Line  Of  accommo- 
dation, in  psychological  optics,  the  portion  of  the  line  of 
sight  for  points  in  which  the  same  degree  of  accommoda- 
tion is  sufficient.— Range  of  accommodation.  See 
limits  of  k accommodation. — Relative  accommoda- 
tion, that  effected  by  the  two  eyes  acting  together, 
accompaniment,  n.  (a)  An  accompaniment  is  said 
to  be  obbligato  when  it  so  far  differs  from  that  which  is  ac- 
companied that  it  is  necessary  for  the  intended  effect, 
hut  ad  libitum  when  it  so  nearly  coincides  with  that  which 
is  accompanied  that  it  may  or  may  not  he  used,  at  will. 
The  form  of  an  accompaniment  is  specifically  described 
by  terms  such  as  arpeggio,  figured,  pulsatile,  hai-monic, 
contrapuntal,  running,  etc.,  and  its  character  is  indicated 
by  naming  the  instrument  or  other  apparatus  by  which 
it  is  provided  : as,  a piano  accompaniment,  a chorus  ac- 
companiment, etc.—  Accompaniment  figture,  in  music, 
a small  pattern  of  notes  which  is  used  again  and  again, 
with  but  slight  modifications,  so  as  to  form  a continuous 
background  or  framework  for  a solo  or  other  principal 
melody.  The  so-called  Alberti  bass  is  one  variety  of  ac- 
companiment figure  ; but  the  term  is  extended  to  cover 
much  more  elaborate  melodic  figures  which  are  repeated 
in  accompaniments. 

accordatura  (a-kor-da-to'ra),  n.  [It.,  < accor- 
dare,  accord,  v.]  The  normal  series  of  tones 
to  which  the  strings  of  a stringed  instrument, 
such  as  the  violin,  are  tuned:  any  deviation 
from  this  series  is  called  scor datura.  Some- 
times written  accord. 

according,  adv — According  to  Gunter,  reckoned, 
determined,  ascertained,  or  laid  down  in  accordance  with, 
or  by  means  of,  the  rule,  scales,  tables,  or  instruments 
devised  by  Edmund  Gunter  (1581-1626),  a noted  English 
mathematician;  hence,  exact  or  exactly;  accurate  or  ac- 
curately. 

accordion,  ».  II.  a.  Resembling  in  its  folds 


accordion 

the  bellows  of  an  accordion : as,  an  accordion 
camera  (one  that  is  extensible),  accordion 
skirts,  etc. 

accordment  (a-k6rd'ment),  n.  [ accord , v.,  + 
-merit.']  Accord;  agreement;  reconcilement. 
N.  E.  D. 

account,  n. — Bureau  of  accounts.  See  ^bureau, — 
Joint  account,  ail  account,  as  in  a bank  or  in  some  par- 
ticular course  of  business  dealings,  in  which  two  or  more 
persons  are  conjointly  interested,  as  distinguished  from 
an  account  in  which  only  one  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
is  interested.— To  square  accounts,  to  ascertain,  and 
to  pay  or  receive,  the  balance  due  in  any  particular 
course  of  business  dealings ; settle  up  by  paying  or  re- 
ceiving the  balance  due. 

accountant,  n — Chartered  accountant,  a certified 
public  accountant.  [British.] 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  char- 
tered accountant s in  Scotland.  Athenaeum , Dec.  19, 1903. 

accounter  (a-koun'ter),  n.  [ account , v.,  + 
-er.]  1.  One  who  counts  or  reckons;  an  ac- 

countant : a ‘teller.’  — 3.  One  who  keeps  or 
renders,  or  is  required  to  render,  an  account, 
as  a steward  of  his  stewardship. 

accounting  (a-koun'ting),  n.  [ account , v.,  + 
-ing.]  If.  Reckoning;  computation;  count- 
ing.— 2.  An  examination,  reckoning,  render- 
ing, or  balancing  of  accounts  so  as  to  arrive  at 
the  true  state  of  any  transaction  or  course  of 
transactions : as,  the  court  ordered  an  account- 
ing; the  parties  came  to  an  accounting.— 3. 
The  art  or  science  of  keeping  accounts ; the 
principles  or  methods  of  account-keeping;  ac- 
countancy : as,  manufacturing  accounting ; 
mercantile  accounting.  Artier.  Accountants 
Manual,  I.  183. 

accountment  (a-kount'ment),  n.  [account,  v., 
+ -ment.]  Accounting;  responsibility.  [Rare.] 

accouplement,  n.  3.  In  arch.,  the  act  of  plac- 
ing two  pillars,  columns,  or  pilasters  close  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a pair,  in  contrast  with 
similar  pieces  which  are  spaced  more  widely. 
Accouplement  is  rare  in  classical  buildings  as 
we  know  them,  but  is  common  in  modern  work. 

Accra  rubber.  See  * rubber. 

accrete,  a.  2.  In  biol.,  grown  together : said  of 
parts  normally  separate  but  naturally  grafted. 
See  accretion,  2. 

accretion,  n.  5.  In  forestry,  increase  in  diam- 
eter or  height:  distinguished  from  increment, 
increase  in  volume. — 6.  In  petrol.,  a term  pro- 
posed by  Johnston-Lavis  for  a mass  formed  in 
solution  by  deposition  about  a nucleus,  as  in 
oolite,  or  upon  the  walls  of  a cavity.  It  stands 
in  contrast  to  concretion , winch  is  defined  by  the  author 
named  as  a mechanical  agglomeration  about  a nucleus. — 
Accretion  borer.  See  kbm-er.—  Accretion  cutting. 
Same  as  kaccretion  thinning. — Accretion  thinning,  in 
.forestry,  a thinning  made  specifically  to  increase  the 
rate  of  growth  in  diameter  of  the  trees  which  are  left 
standing. 

accultural  (a-kul'tu-ral),  a.  [L.  ac-  for  ad-  + 
cultura,  culture,  + -cil.]  Obtained  by  accul- 
turation, or  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  cultural 
elements. 

The  invention  is  at  first  individual,  but  when  an  inven- 
tion is  accepted  and  used  by  others  it  is  ’accultural,  and 
the  invention  of  the  individual  may  be  added  to  the  in- 
vention of  others,  so  that  it  may  be  the  invention  of 
many  men. 

J.  W.  Powell , in  Rep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethnology,  1897-98,  p.  xxi. 

acculturation  (a-kul-tu-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  ac- 
tor ad-  + culture,  culture,  + -ation.]  The 
process  of  adopting  and  assimilating  foreign 
cultural  elements. 

Tlie  process  of  culture  in  all  the  five  departments  is  by 
invention  and  acculturation. 

J.  W.  Powell,  in  Rep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethnology,  1897-98,  p.  xxi. 

acculture  (a-kul'tur),  n.  [See  accultural .] 
The  cultural  elements  acquired  by  contact 
with  foreign  forms  of  culture.  G.  S.  Hall, 
Adolescence,  II.  726. 

acculturize  (a-kul/tur-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
acculturized , ppr.  acculturizing . [ acculture  + 

-ize.]  To  make  the  culture  of  a people  similar 
to  that  of  another;  to  bring  about  assimilation 
of  culture. 

The  arts  and  industries  of  the  partially  acculturized 
Papago  Indians.  Smithsonian  Report , 1895,  p.  44. 

accumbent,  a.  3.  In  entom .,  lying  closely,  as 
the  scales  on  a butterfly’s  antenna. 

accompaniment,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of 

accompaniment. 

accumpany,  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  ac- 
company. 

accumulator,  n.  3.  (C)  111  the  pressure  accumula- 
tor the  displacement  plunger  is  forced  into  the  hydraulic 
cylinder  by  a piston  which  fits  a second  cylinder  and 
on  whose  acting  face  a pressure  of  steam  or  air  is  main- 
tained from  a steam-boiler  or  from  a compressed-air  pump 
or  reservoir  of  large  capacity.  The  name  accumulator 
is  also  given  to  a storage  battery,  in  electrical  engineer- 


ing, since  the  battery  may  be  charged  and  discharged  at 
different  rates,  and  in  the  chemical  reaction  caused  by 
the  charging  current  an  electrical  energy  is  accumulated 
which  is  discharged  when  the  circuit  is  completed  through 
the  line.  The  energy  may  also  be  accumulated  or  stored 
in  the  form  of  heat  in  steam  or  other  heat-transferring 
medium.  In  what  has  been  called  the  regenerative  accu- 
mulator, fur  example,  steam  from  the  exhaust-pipe  of  an 
intermittent  non-condensing  engine,  such  as  a hammer, 
a hoisting-engine,  or  a rolling-mill,  is  received  in  a sheet- 
steel  cylinder  containing  cast-iron  plates.  The  metal 
mass  acts  to  condense  and  reevaporate  this  exhaust  steam, 
and  to  accumulate  the  varying  energy  of  the  exhaust,  so 
as  to  deliver  a constant  flow  of  low-pressure  steam  to 
some  other  form  of  steam-motor,  preferably  a condensing 
steam-turbine. 

Ace  in  the  pot,  a dice  game  in  which  each  player  gets 
rid  of  a counter  for  every  ace  thrown. 

a.-c.-e.  mixture.  See  * mixture , 
aceconitic  (as-e-ko-nit'  ik),  a.  [ace(tic)  + 
(a)conitic  t]  Noting  an  acid,  CgHgOp,  which 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  the  ethyl 
ester  of  bromacetic  acid.  It  is  isomeric  with 
aconitic  acid. 

acedia  (a//sa-de'a),  n.  [Cuban  use  of  Sp.  ace- 
dia, a flounder.]  A Cuban  name  for  a species 
of  tongue-fish  or  sole,  Symphurus  plagusia. 
acediamine  (as-e-dl-am'in),  n.  [Appar.  ace(tic) 
+ di-%  + amine.]  A substance  CH3C(NH)- 
NH2.  Also  acetamidine. 
acefalous,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  acepha- 
lous. 

aceitillo  (a-sa/’i-tel'yo),  n.  [Porto  Rico  Sp., 
dim  of  Sp.  aceite,  oil.]  In  Porto  Rico,  a small 
tree,  Simarouba  Tulse,  the  wood  of  which  is 
strong,  durable,  and  well  suited  to  all  kinds  of 
coarse  carpenter-work. 

ace-line  (as'lin),  n.  In  hand-ball  and  similar 
sports,  a line  used  in  marking  the  courts, 
acenaphthene  (as-e-naf'then),  n.  [ ace(tic ) + 
naphthene.]  A hydrocarbon,  C12H1q,  obtained 
from  coal-tar  and  also  prepared  artificially  by 
beating  a-ethylnaphthalene. 
acenaphthylene  (as-e-naf'thi-len),  n.  [ace(tic) 
+ naphthylene.]  Ahydrocarbon,  Ci2H8, formed 
when  the  vapor  of  acenaphthene  is  passed 
over  red-hot  lead  oxid. 

Acentrogobius  (a-sen-tro-go'bi-us),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  anevTpog,  without  sting,  spine,  or  spur,  + 
L.  gobius,  goby.]  A genus  of  Asiatic  river 
gobies,  little  different  from  Ctenogobius. 
Acentropus  (a-sen'tro-pus),  n.  [NL.  (West- 
wood,  1835),  < Gr.  a- priv.  + uevrpov,  spine,  + 
irovg,  foot.]  An  anomalous  genus  of  pyralid 
moths  of  the  subfamily  Schoenobiinse,  which 
contains  the  most  completely  aquatic  forms  of 
the  order  Lepidoptera.  The  larvse  live  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  but 
have  no  air-gills.  Their  method  of  respiration  is  un- 
known. 

acentrous  (a-sen'trus),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
uevrpov,  center.]  Without  a center;  specifi- 
cally, noting  a condition  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn found  in  some  batrachians  and  fishes,  in 
which  bony  neural  arches  are  associated  with 
a persistent  notochord  which  shows  no  trace 
of  segmentation:  said  also  of  cells  in  which  a 
centrosome  or  eentrosphere  cannot  be  detected, 
acephal,  n.  2f.  An  animal  or  living  being 
supposed  to  be  headless;  one  of  the  Acephali. 
Topsell,  Four-footed  Beasts.  N.  E.  D. 

II.  a.  Headless;  without  a head  or  leader, 
acephalate  (a-sef'a-lat),  a.  [As  acephal(ous) 
+ -ate1.]  Acephalous;  specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Acephala. 
acephalic  (a-se-fal'ik),  a.  [ acephal-ous  + -ic.] 
Same  as  acephalous ; headless. 

Its  evolution  has  been  acephalic , diffuse,  or  headless. 

L.  H.  Bailey,  Survival  of  the  Unlike,  p.  16. 

Acephalina  (a-sef"a-li'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  as 
acephal(ous)  + - ina ^.]  A group  of  Eugrega- 
rinse,  or  a suborder  of  Gregarinida,  in  which 
the  body  is  non-septate  and  there  is  no  epi- 
merite  at  any  stage.  They  are  chiefly  coslomic 
parasites.  Monocystis  is  an  example.  Same 
as  Monocystidea. 

acephaline  (a-sef'a-lin),  a.  [NL.  acephalinus 
(neut.pl.  Acephalina),  <Gr,  axr^aAof,  headless: 
see  acephalous.]  Resembling  the  Acephalina, 
or  having  no  epimerite,  as  certain  Gregarinida. 

A small  sporozoite  penetrates  into  a blood  corpuscle 
and  there  grows,  assuming  all  the  characters  of  a small 
acephaline  Gregarine.  L’ncyc.  Brit XXXII.  814. 

acephalism  (a-sef'a-lizm),  ii.  The  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  acephalists,  or  those  who 
acknowledged  no  ecclesiastical  superior.  See 
Acephali. 

acephalocyst,  n.  2.  A sterile  echinococcus 

cyst. 

acephalophorous  (a-sef-a-lof'o-rus),  a.  [Gr. 
a- priv.  + Ktipa'/rj,  head,  + -tpopoc,  < ifiepecv,  bear.] 


acetanilide 


Not  bearing  a distinct  head;  resembling  the 
Acephalophora. 

aceraceous  (as-e-ra'shius),  a.  [NL.  Aceraceie 
+ -ows.]  In  hot.,  having  the  characters  of  or 
belonging  to  the  Aceracese  or  maple  family. 

Acerata  (a-ser'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aneparoc, 
without  horns,  i a-  priv.  + nepaq,  horn.]  In 
Kingsley’s  classification  of  the  Arthropoda . a 
division  given  rank  as  a class  and  coequal  with 
the  Crustacea.  It  is  defined  as  including  branchiate 
arthropods  in  which  the  branchial  folds  act  either  as 
gills  or  as  lungs.  The  body  has  a well-defined  cephalo- 
thorax  and  abdomen,  six  segments  and  their  appendages 
appertaining  to  the  former,  and  the  segments  more  or 
less  fused ; a caudal  spine  or  telson ; and  no  antennae. 
The  Acerata  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Merostomata , 
of  which  Limulus  is  the  only  existing  representative, 
and  the  Arachnida,  or  spiders,  mites,  and  scorpions. 

aceratea  (as'e-rat),  a.  [L.  aceratus,  mingled 
with  chaff  (taken  here  as  ‘like  chaff,’  that  is, 
‘sharp-pointed,’  appar.  associated  with  aens 
( acu -),  a needle),  < acus(acer-),  chaff.]  Needle- 
shaped  or  rod-shaped:  specifically  applied  to 
monaxon  spicules  found  in  calcareous  sponges; 
in  bot.,  same  as  acerose  (b). 

a cerquate  (a  cher-kwa'te).  [It.  dial.  (Peru- 
gian) : a,  with ; cerquate,  pi.,  < cerqua=  Sardin- 
ian kerku  (=It.  querce,  quercia),  <L.  quercus, 
oak:  see  Quercus.]  Said  of  decoration  con- 
sisting of  conventionalized  oak  leaves  and 
acorns,  usually  painted  in  deep  yellow  on  a 
blue  ground.  Such  decoration  is  frequently 
found  on  Italian  majolica  wares,  particularly 
those  of  Urbino. 

Acervularia  (a-ser-vu-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
acervulus,  a little  heap,  + -aria.]  A genus  of 
extinct  tetraeorals  of  the  family  Cyathopliyl- 
lidx,  abundant  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
formations.  They  grow  in  bushy  colonies,  and  have 
stout  septa,  tabula)  iu  tlie  central  area,  and  the  peripheral 
zone  filled  with  vesicular  tissue. 

acervulus,  n.  2.  "The  fruiting  pustule  of  cer- 
tain fungi,  as  Glceosporium  and  related  genera, 
consisting  of  small  dense  masses  of  conidio- 
phores  and  conidia  formed  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  host,  which  bursts  and  permits 
the  escape  of  the  conidia  when  they  mature. 

Acetabularia  (as-e-tab-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  acetabulum,  cup,  + -aria.]  "See  * acetabu- 
lar,ij,  5. 

acetabulate  (as-e-ta.b'u-lat),  a.  Cup-shaped, 
as  the  sucker  of  certain  trematodes. 


acetabulum,  n.  5.  [cap.]  A genus  of  calcare- 
ous green  algas,  Chlorophycese,  found  in  tropi- 
cal or  subtropi- 
cal waters : 
characterized 
by  an  erect  axis 
surmounted  by 
a solid  cap 
which  con- 
sists of  numer- 
ous radiating 
chambers. 

Also  Acetabu- 
laria. Tourne- 
fort,  1719. 
acetabulous 

(as  - e - tab  ' u- 
lusl,  a.  In  bot., 
same  as  acetab- 
uliform,  1. 
acetacetic  fa- 
sot -a- se'tik), 
a.  See  *aceto- 
acetic. 

acetaldehyde 

(as  - et-al  'de- 

VnH  \ ii  Vnt'fit  a<  Acetabulum  exigttum,  a thallus  en- 
* L j larged;  b.  Acetabulum  exiguum,  spores 
(2C)  T aide-  with  lid.  (From  Murray’s  "Introduction 

hyde.]  The  al-  ■ • ■ t0 

dehyde  CH3CHO,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
common  or  ethyl  alcohol.  It  boils  at  21°  C., 
and  has  a disagreeable  penetrating  odor, 
acetamidine  (as-et-am'i-din),  «.  Same  as 

kacediamine. 

Acetaminoacetic  acid.  Same  as  *aceturic 

acid. 

acetaminol  (as-et-am'i-nol),  n.  [ acet[ic ) + 
amimonia)  + -in 2 + -ol.]  A trade-name  for 


7r-acetaminobenzoyleugenol,  NH(C2HqO)Cb- 
H4C02.C6H3(0CH3)C3H6.  It  is  a crystalline 
substance  having  antiseptic  properties, 
acetanilide  (as-et-an'i-lid),  n.  [acet-yl  + ani- 
lide.] A substance,  C6H5NH.C2H30,  formed 
by  heating  aniline  and  glacial  acetic  acid  for 
several  hours,  or  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chlo- 
rid  or  acetic  anhydrid  on  aniline.  Foienes. 


acetenyl 

acetenyl  (a-set'e-nil),  n.  [ acet(ic ) + -ene  4- 
-yl.  ] A term  used  in  composition,  indicating 
that  a compound  contains  the  group  CH:C,  de- 
rived from  acetylene  (C2H2),  as  acetenylben- 
zene,  GgHgG-CH.  It  has  also  been  erroneously 
used  to  designate  the  group  CH2:CH,  styrene 
(C6H5CH:CH2)  having  also  been  called  acet- 
enylbenzene. 

acetenylbenzene.  See  * acetenyl . 

acethemin,  acethasmin  (as-et-he'min),  n. 


acetoxyl(as-e-tok'sil),  n.  [acet(ic)  + ox(ygen) 
+ -yl.]  1.  Kolbe’s  name  for  acetyl. — 2.  A 

name  for  the  group  CH2(OH)CO:  as,  acetoxyl- 
glycolic  acid,  CH2(0H)C0.CH(0H)C02H.— 3. 
A name  for  the  group  — O.C2H3Q : “as,  ace- 
toxylbutyric  ester,  CH3CH2CH(0.C2H30)C02- 
C2H5.  [Commonly  used  as  a prefix.] 
acetozone  (a-set'o-zdn ),  n.  [acet(ic)  4-  ozone.] 
A trade-name  for  *benzoylacetylperoxid  (which 
see). 


[acel(ic)  + Gr.  aqm,  blood.]  The  term  applied  acetract  (as'e-trakt),  n.  [L.  ace{tum),  vine- 
to  a preparation,  C34II3804N4ClFe,  of  hemin  gar,  + B.  (ex) tract.]  A solid  extract  of  a drug 
said  to  contain  an  acetyl  group,  CH3CO.  It  made  with  a menstruum  containing  acetic 
is  derived  from  the  coloring  matter  of  the  acid.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  65. 
blood.  acetum,  «.  2.  A pharmaceutical  preparation 

Acetin  plue.  See  *blue.  usually  made  by  percolating  a drug  with  di- 

acetize  (as'e-tlz),  v.  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  acetized,  lute  acetic  acid. 

ppr.  aceUzing.  To  undergo  acetous  fermenta-  aceturic  (as-e-tu'rik),  a.  [ acet-ic  + uric.] 
tion ; become  sour.  R.  F.  Burton.  Noting  an  acid,  the  acetyl  derivative  (C2Ho- 

acetoacetate  (as^e-to-as'e-tat),  n.  [ acetoa - 0.NHCH2C02H)  of  glycocoll  or  glycin.  ft 
cet(ic)  + -ate L]  A salt  of  acetoacetic  acid.  melts  at  206°  C.  Also  called  acetylglycin  and 
acetoacetic  (as"e-to-a-se'tik),  a.  Noting  an  acetaminoacetic  acid. 

acid,  CH3C0CH2C02H,  scarcely  known  in  the  acetylacetonate  (as^e-til-a-set'o-nat),  n.  [ace- 
free  state  because  of  its  instability,  it  is  found  tylacetone  + -atel.]  A salt  formed  from  acetyl- 


in  the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  diabetes  and  some- 
times in  that  of  those  suffering  from  fevers.  See  Mia-  aretvfacpt.nno  til  »«'» 

eetic  acid. — Acetoacetic  ester,  an  ester  of  acetoacetic  “Ceuyiaceiione  (as  e-tii-as  e-ton), 
acid,  especially  the  ethyl  ester,  OH3COCH2CO0C2H5.  It 
is  a colorless  liquid  with  a pleasant  odor,  and  boils  at 
180°  C.  It  is  of  very  unusual  importance,  both  because  its 
conduct  is  typical  of  a large  class  of  similar  compounds 
and  because  it  can  be  used  for  the  synthesis  of  a great 
variety  of  compounds. 

acetochlorhydrose  (as^e-to-klor-hi'dros),  n. 

[acet(ic)  + chlor(in)  + hydr(ogcn)  + -ose.]  A 
bitter  dextrorotatory  compound,  CeH7(CoH3- 
0)405C1,  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chlo- 
rid  on  d-glucose. 

acetol  (as^e-tol),  n.  [ acettic ) + -ol]  A com- 


acetone. 

ti*  [flccf(ic) 

+ -yl  + acetone.]  A compound^  CH3COCH2- 
COGH3,  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a 
mixture  of  acetone  and  ethyl  acetate.  It  is  a 
liquid  which  boils  at  137°  C.  It  forms  salts  which  are 
probaM^  derived  from  the  tautomeric  form,  CH3COCH:C- 

acetylate  (a-set'i-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  acet- 
ylated,  ppr.  acetylating.  [ acetyl  + -atei.  j To 
introduce  the  acetyl  group  into;  especially, 
to  prepare  an  acetyl  derivative  of  an  organic 
compound  containing  a hydroxyl-  or  amino- 
' r j group. 

P°un„d’1  ,C^OCH2OH,  having  the  official  acetylation  (a-set-i-la'shon),  n.  [acetyl  + 
name  l-hydroxypropanone.  it  is  a liquid  which  -atio>t.]  The  treatment  of  ora 
boils  with  decomposition  at  147  C.  Variously  designated  ■-  J ne  treatment  ox  org 

as  acetylcarbinol,  pyromcemic  alcohol,  hydroxyacctone, 
and  acetone  alcohol. 


. — organic  substances 

with  acetic  anhydrid  in  order  to  determine  the 
presence  and  amount  of  alcoholic  hydroxyl. 
Same  as  acetylization.— Acetylation  test,  the  ap- 
plication of  this  process  to  glycerol  and  fatty  substances 
as  a part  of  their  chemical  examination, 
acetylcarbinol  (as//e-til-kar'bi-nol),  n.  Same 
as  * acetol. 


acetolatum  (a-set-6-la'tum),  n.  [acetum,  vine- 
gar.] An  aromatic  liquid  preparation  ob- 
tained by  distilling  vinegar  containing  an  es- 
sential oil. 

Acetone  alcohol.  Same  as  -hacetol.— Acetone  chloro-  , 
form,  a compound  of  acetone  and  chloroform,  (CH3)2C-  acetylene,  n.  This  gas,  C2H2,  prepared  by  the  action 
(O H )C<  13 4-15  H©0.  It  is  crystalline  and  has  an  odor  re-  °t  water  on  calcium  carbide,  is  now  largely  used  as  an 
sembling  that  of  camphor.  illuminant  and  to  increase  the  illuminating  value  of  coal- 

Acetonic  acid,  a -hydroxyisobutyric  acid,  (CH3)oC(OH)-  &as  and  water-gas  of  poor  quality. 

C02H,  a^CTystailine  acid  prepared  from  acetone.  It  acetylglycin  (as" e -til-gll ' sin),  n.  Same  as 
''  * aceturic  add. 


melts  at  79°  C. 

acetonine  (a-set'o-uin),  n.  [acetone  + -ine2.] 
A very  unstable  base,  CqH18No,  whose  thio- 
carbonate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon 
bisulphid  and  ammonia  on  acetone. 

acetonitrile  (as"e-to-ni'tril),  n.  [acetone  + 
nitrile.]  Methyl  cyanide,  CH3CN,  the  nitrile 
of  acetic  acid. 

81.6°  C. 


acetylide  (a-set'i-lid),  n.  [acetyl  + -Me1.]  A 
compound  formed  by  the  replacement  of  one 
or  both  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  acetylene  by 
a metal.  Cuprous  acetylide  (Cu2C2)  and  silver  acet- 
ylide (Ag2Co)  are  highly  explosive,  while  the  acetylides 
^ of  alkali  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are  not  explosive. 

It  is  a liquid  which  boils  at  Achsemenian,  a.  II.  u.  A Persian  of  the  time 

of  Achtemenes  or  the  Achsemenidm ; also,  the 


acetonuria  (as,/e-t6-nu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < ace-  Persian  language  of  that  period  (recorded  in 
tone  + Gr.  ovpov, .urine.]"  The  elimination  of  cuneiform  inscriptions), 
acetone  in  the  urine:  seen  notably  in  diabetes  achascophytum  (a-kas-kof 'i-tum),  n. ; pi. 
and  in  febrile  diseases.  achascophyta  (-ta,).  [NL.,<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + x°o- 

acetonyl  (a-set'o-nil),  n . [ acetone  + -yl.]  A to  open,  dehisce,  + </>vtov,  a plant.]  In 

term  used  in  composition,  indicating  that  a hot.,  a plant  having  an  indehiscent  fruit, 
compound  contains  the  group  CH3COCH2-,  de-  Achatinellidae  (a-kat-i-nel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
rived  from  acetone,  as  acetonylacetone^  CH3-  < Achatinella  + -idas.]  A family  of  stylomma- 
COCH2CH2COCH3.  It  is  also  used  for  com-  tophorous,  pulmonate  Gasteropoda.  They  have  a 


pounds  containing  the  group  (GH3)2C.,  as 
acetonylurea,  (CH3)2C.NH 

>CO. 

CO.NH 

acetonylacetonate  (a-set//o-nil-a-set'o-nat),  n. 
[acetonylacetone  + -ate1.]  A salt  formed  from 
acetonylacetone.  See  *acetonyl. 


acetophenine  (as'e-tMS'nin),  «.  [acetophe-  Acherniari 7a  W'niant a and 
n(ul)+-ine 2.1  A weak  W.  (W,o,i  ^cnerman  (a-ker  m-an),  a and 


small  bulimoid  shell,  indifferently  dextral  or  sinistral, 
and  a radula  of  two  types,  one  having  the  teeth  in  very 
oblique  rows,  central,  laterals,  and  marginals  all  of  the 
same  type,  base  narrow,  head  rather  broad,  with  numer- 
ous small  denticles  (as  in  Achatinella  proper,  Auriculella , 
and  Tornatellina),  the  other  having  the  central  tooth 
small  and  narrow,  laterals  bicuspid,  and  marginals  as  in 
Helix  (Amastra  and  Carelia ). 

acbenocarp,  n.  Same  as  achxnocarp. 


n(yl)  4- -me2.]  A weak  base,  C23H17N,  formed 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  phosphorus  pen- 
toxid  on  acetophenone.  It  crystallizes  in  nee- 
dles which  melt  at  135°  C. 

acetophenone  (as//e-to-fe,non),  n.  [acet(ic)  + 
pken(yl)  + -one.]  A compound,  C6H5COCH3, 

formed  by  the  distillation  of  a mixture  of  cal-  Achesnn  frra.rihite  nrnmsQ 
cium  acetate  and  benzoate,  it  melts  at  20.5°  and  •atcneson  graphite,  process, 
boils  at  202°  C.  It  is  used  as  a hypnotic  and  in  the  nrepa- 
ration  of  a great  variety  of  compounds.  Also  +ethylon- 
phen,  -kphenylmethylketone , and  hypnone. 

acetopyrin,  acetopyrine  (as"e-to-pi'rin),  ». 

Same  as  *acopyrin. 

aceto-soluble  (as^e-to-sol'p-bl),  a.  Soluble  in 
acetic  acid : as,  aceto-soluble  albumin,  a form 


n.  [Achernar, 


the  name  of  a star[  + -ian.]  I.  a.  Noting 
stars  similar  to  Achernar,  in  the  spectrum  of 
which  hydrogen,  helium,  asterium,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  are  predominant:  sup- 
posed by  Lockyer  to  he  cooling. 

II.  n.  An  Achernian  star. 

See  + graphite, 

" process . 

Acheulian  (a-she'li-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Saint-Acheul,  in  the  Somme  valley,  northern 
France. — Acheulian  deposits,  in  geol.  and  archseol., 
paleolithic  deposits  containing  carefully  worked  flint 
implements  of  more  recent  date  than  the  rude  flints 
found  in  the  Chell^an  beds : so  named  by  Mortillet  from 
the  occurrence  of  such  relics  at  Saint-Acheul. 


of  serum  albumin  described  by  Patein  as  oe-  achiev,  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  achieve. 
cumng  in  the  urine.  achilia  (a-ld'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < *achilus,  lipless : 

acetoxime  (as-e-tok  sun)  «.  [acet(ic)  + oxime.]  see  achilous.]  Congenital  absence  of  one  or 
The  oxime  ((CH3)?C  : NOH)  of  acetone.  It  is  both  lips, 
a volatile  solid  which  melts  at  60°  and  boils  at  achill  (a-chil'),  adv. 

134.8°  C.  chilly. 

1.  47 


[a*  + chill.]  Chilled; 


achromatic 

Had  . . . the  warm  breeze  grown  achill  f 

Morris , Earthly  Paradise,  III.  iv.  39 

Achilles  (a-kil'ez),  n.  An  argument,  other- 
wise called  ‘ Achilles  and  the  Tortoise,’  which 
was  proposed  by  Zeno  of  Elea  to  prove  that 
motion  is  impossible.  Suppose  that  Achilles  runs 
parallel  to  the  tortoise,  which  is  moving  slowly  in  the 
same  direction  and  is  at  the  start  some  distance  ahead 
of  Achilles.  The  argument  is  that  Achilles  never  will 
overtake  the  tortoise,  because  in  order  to  do  so  he  must 
first  move  to  the  point  at  which  the  tortoise  started,  and 
when  he  arrives  there  the  tortoise  will  again  be  a certain 
distance  ahead  and  the  same  condition  of  things  wilt  be 
repeated.  Hence  Achilles  will  not  overtake  the  tortoise 
until  he  has  completed  or  ended  a series  of  advances 
which  has  no  completion  or  end.  The  argument  is  ab- 
surd from  both  the  logical  and  the  mathematical  point 
of  view. 

achilletin  (ak-i-le'tin),  n.  [achill(ein)  4-  -et 
+ -in2.]  A compound,  CnH1704N,  formed  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  achillein. 
It  is  a dark-brown  powder  and  is  not  bitter, 
achillodynia  (a-kil-q-din'i-ii),  ».  [Achillas 
tendon)  + Gr.  bivvy,  pain.]  Pain  in  the  heel. 
Achirinse  (ak-i-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Achirus 
+ -inse.]  A subfamily  of  soles,  typified  by  the 
genus  Achirus. 

achlorhydria  (a-klor-hi'dri-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a-  priv.  + chlorhydric  + -ia.]  Absence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  from  the  gastric  juiee. 
achocon  (a-cho-kon'),  n.  [Per.  Sp.,  < a native 
name.]  A name  in  Pern  of  a large  tree  of 
the  violet  family,  Leonia  glycycarpa.  it  bears  a 
rough  yellow  edible  fruit  the  size  of  a peach,  fllled  with 
a soft  sweet  pulp  of  the  same  color,  and  is  held  in  much 
esteem  by  the  Peruvians. 

acholic  (a-kol'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + yo/7, 
bile  : see  cholic.]  Marked  by  the  absence  of 
bile;  free  from  bile.  Lancet,  May  30,  1903, 
p.  1,498.. 

achondrite  (a-kon’drlt),  n.  [a-1®  + chondrite.] 
A meteoric  stone,  or  aerolite,  containing  little 
or  no  iron  and  essentially  free  from  chon- 
drules.  See  * meteorite . 
achondroplasia  (a-kon-dro-pla'si-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  a-  priv.  + xbvdpog,  cartilage,  + irkaotg, 
molding,  conformation.]  An  anomaly  of  de- 
velopment marked  by  deficient  cartilaginous 
growth  resulting  in  a form  of  dwarfism.  The 
subject  of  this  affection  is  very  short  and  “ stocky,”  with 
large  head  and  well-developed  muscles. 

achondroplastic  (a-kon-dro-plas 'tik),  a. 
[achondro(plasia)  + plastic.]  Relating  to  or 
affected  with  achondroplasia, 
achordal  (a-kor’dal),  a.  [Gr.  a- priv.  4“  xopitj, 
a cord.]  1.  Not  connected  with  or  developed 
from  the  notochord. — 2.  Having  no  spinal 
cord. 

achordate  (a-kor'dat),  a.  and  n.  [NL.  *achor- 
datus,  4 Gr.  a-  priv.  4-  x°piy,  chord.]  I.  a. 
Having  no  notochord ; invertebrate ; belonging 
to  the  Achordata. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Achordata. 
achoresis  (ak-o-re'sis),  n.  [NL.  achoresis,  < 
Gr.  a-  priv.  4-  xuP£~lv,  make  room,  contain.]  A 
condition  of  diminished  capacity  of  any  one  of 
the  hollow  viscera,  as  the  bladder. 

Achorutes  (ak-o-ru'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Templeton, 
1835),  < Gr.  a-  priv.  4-  x°P£VTK,  a dancer, 
jumper,  < xopereiv,  dance.]  A genus  of  collem- 
bolan  insects  of  the  family  Poduridse.  it  is  re- 
markable  for  the  fact  that  certain  of  its  species,  as  A. 
nivicola  of  the  United  States  and  A.  murorum  of  Europe, 
occur  frequently  in  great  numbers  on  the  surface  of  snow. 
They  are  sometimes  called  snow-fleas. 

achrematite  (a-kre'ma-tlt),  n.  [Gr.  axp^garoq, 
without  money,  < a-  priv.  4-  xpVfla,  money : 
because  it  does  not  (as  alleged)  contain  silver.] 
A mineral  of  doubtful  character  found  at  the 
mines  of  Guanacer6,  Mexico,  it  consists  of  the 
arseniate  and  molybdate  of  lead- 

Achroma  unguium,  in  pathol.,  the  presence  of  white 
spots  on  the  nails. 

achromat  (ak'ro-mat),  n.  [G.  achromat,  < Gr. 
axpo/iarog , colorless:  see  achromatic .]  In  op- 
tics, a lens  or  system  of  lenses  corrected  for 
chromatic  aberration — New  achromat,  an  achro- 
mat constructed  on  modern  principles  (the  theory  being 
far  advanced  beyond  those  which  determined  the  con- 
struction of  the  old  achromats)  and  made  of  the  new 
Jena  glass,  which  renders  it  possible  to  give  the  achro- 
mat a flat  field. — Old  achromat,  an  achromat  made  of 
old-fashioned  crown-  and  flint-glass,  and  necessarily  hav- 
ing a field  which  is  not  flat. 

achromatic,  a.  2.  In  Mol. : (a)  Colorless; 
hyaline,  (b)  Difficult  to  stain:  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  portion  of  the  cell-nucleus  which 
exhibits  little  or  no  tendency  to  stain  in  car- 
mine, hasmatoxylin,  or  certain  aniline  dyes 
used  in  histologic  and  cytologic  technic. — 
Achromatic  figure,  in  cytol.,  the  non-staining  as  op- 
posed to  the  staining  portion  of  the  karyokinetic  figure. 
See  achromatin. — Achromatic  mass,  in  cytol.,  any  non- 
staining portion  of  the  karyokinetic  figure,  such  as  the 


achromatic 

substance  which  accumulates  about  the  poles  of  the  ach- 
romatic spindle.— Achromatic  ★mirror  ★objective, 
★ocular,  *refractlvlty,  ★stereoscope.  See  the  nouns. 
— Achromatic  spindle,  the  protoplasmic  threads  be- 
tween the  poles  of  the  spindle  in  karyokinesis,  which  do 
not  stain. 

achromatistous  (a-kr6,/ma-tis'tus),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  or  characterized  by  achromatosis ; 
deficient  in  coloring  matter.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
achromatizable  (a-kro'ma-ti-za-bl),  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  corrected  for  chromatic  aberra- 
tion. Also  spelled  achromatisable. 
achromatolysis  (a-kro-ma-tol'i-sis),  n.  [Or. 
axpuparog,  not  colored,  + Xvctg,  dissolution.] 
In  cytol.,  the  breaking  down  or  dissolution  of 
the  achromatic  substance  of  the  cell : opposed 
to  chromatolysis. 

achromic  (a-kro'mik),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
xpapa,  color.]  Devoid  of  color;  colorless. 
When  starch  is  inverted  by  diastatic  ferments  a point  is 
reached  where  the  solution  no  longer  gives  a blue  color 
with  iodine ; this  is  termed  the  achromic  point  of  the 
starch  solution. 

achromin  (a-kro'min),  n.  The  achromatin  or 
linin  of  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  as  contrasted 
with  the  chromatin. 

The  most  common  division  of  the  earyoplasm  in  the 
cells  of  the  animal  and  plant  body  is  into  two  chemically 
different  substances,  which  are  usually  called  chromatin 
(or  nuclein)  and  achromin  (or  linin). 

Haeckel  l trans.),  Wonders  of  Life,  p.  140. 

achronism  (ak'ro-nizm),  n.  [Gr.  a- priv.  + 
Xp6vog,  time,  + -ism.']  Lack  or  deficiency  of 
time ; absence  of  time  (in  which  to  accomplish 
anything).  [Bare.]  N.  IS.  D. 
achroogly cogen ( ak  - ro  - 6 - gli ' ko  - j en ) , « . [Gr. 
hxpoog,  colorless,  + glycogen.]  A colloid  carbo- 
hydrate which  results  from  snail-mucin  on  pro- 
longed boiling  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis.  On 
decomposition  it  is  said  to  yield  glucose, 
achylia  (a-ki'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  < achylus,  without 
chyle:  see  achylous.]  Absence  of  chyle. — 
Achylia  gastrica,  a disease  marked  by  deficient  secre- 
tion  or  absence  of  the  gastric  juice. 

achymous  (a-ki'mus),  a.  [NL.  *achymus , < Gr. 
a-  priv.  4-  xvP°C>  juice:  see  chyme.]  Having 
no  chyme. 

achyrophytum  (ak-i-rof'i-tum),  n. ; pi.  achy- 
rophyta  (-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  axvpov,  chaff,  glume, 
+ <pvr6v,  a plant.]  In  hot.,  a glumaceous  plant, 
as  grasses,  sedges,  etc. 

acicula,  «.  5.  In  hot.-,  (a)  The  bristle-like  pro- 
longation of  the  rachilla  of  a grass-spike.  (6) 
A tooth-like  process  in  the  hymenium  of  cer- 
tain fungi. 

Aciculina  (a-sik-u-li'ua),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  < L. 
acicula,  a needle,  + -ina.]  A suborder  of 
monaxonidan  Demospongise  of  the  order  Hadro- 
merina,  having  diactine  megascleres.  It  in- 
cludes the  families  Epallacklee,  Stylocordylidse, 
and  Tetliyidse.  Also  Aciculinee. 
aciculite  (a-sik'u-lit),  n.  [L.  acicula,  a needle, 
+ -ite2.]  Same  as  aikinite. 
aciculus,  n.  2.  Same  as  aciculum. 
acid,  a.  and  n.  I.  a—  Acid  alizarin  blue, brown, 
green.  See  -kblue , thrown,  * green.  Acid  color.  See 
kcolor.  For  specific  acid  colors  see  kacidblue , acid-green, 
★ acid-red , etc.— Acid  dyestuff.  Same  as  acid  kcolor. — 
Acid  intoxication.  Same  as  kacidosis. — Acid  leather. 
See  kleather .—  Acid  mordant  color.  Same  as  mordant 
acid  'kcolor. — Acid  or  acidic  oxid.  See  koxid.— Acid 
soap.  See  ksoap. — Acid  steel.  See  ksteel  — Acid  tar, 
impure  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been  used  in  refining 
petroleum.  Also  known  as  sludge  acid. — Acid  test,  tide. 
See  ktestl,  ktide  1. 

II.  n.  Schaeffer’s  acid,  the  commercial  name  of 
one  of  the  seven  isomeric  monosulphonic  acids  of  /3- 
naphthol.  It  is  an  important  raw  material  in  the  color 
industry.— Scheele’s  acid,  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of  ab- 
solute hydrocyanic  acid  in  water. 

Acidanthera (as"i-dan-the'ra),  n.  [NL.,  appar. 
< L.  aeidus,  sour,  acid,  + Gr.  avbr/pdg,  flowering 
(or  NL.  anthera,  anther. )]  A genus  of  about 20 
African  and  Australian  plants  of  the  family 
Iriclacese,  intermediate  between  Gladiolus  and 
Ixia.  They  are  grown  indoors  in  pots,  or  in  the  open 
in  summer.  The  best-known  species  is  A.  bwolor,  with 
creamy  white,  chocolate-blotched  flowers  in  a simple,  lax 
spike. 

Acidaspis  (as-i-das'pis),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  aeidus , 
sharp,  4-  aspis  (Gr.  aamg),  shield.]  A genus 
of  trilobites  in  which  the  shield  hears  numer- 
ous spines:  characteristic  of  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  formations. 

acid-black  (as^id-blak'),  n.  One  of  the  naph- 
thol  blacks.  —Anthracene  acid-black,  a mordant  acid 
coal-tar  color.  In  an  acid  hath  it  dyes  unmordanted  wool 
a black  which  becomes  muchfaster  when  after-chromed.— 
Azo  acid-black,  the  name  assigned  to  a mixture  of  va- 
rious dyestuffs.  It  is  largely  used  on  account  of  its  good 
distributing  power  and  the  handsome  shade,  resembling 
logwood -black,  which  it  produces, 
acid-blue  (as*Id-bl6'),w.  Same  as  cyanol*blue. 
— Azo  acid-blue,  an  acid  dyestuff  of  the  monoazo  type, 
similar  to  Victoria  ★violet.—  Biebrich  acid-blue,  an  acid 


coal-tar  color  of  unpublished  constitution,  which  dyes 
wool  blue  in  an  acid  bath.  — Fast  acid-blue,  a coal-tar 
color  prepared  by  the  action  of  paraphenetidine  upon  flu- 
orescein chlorid  and  the  sulplionation  of  the  product.  It 
dyes  wool  and  silk  violetpblue  in  an  acid  bath.  Also  called 
violamine  3 B. 

acid-brown  (asHd-broun'),  n.  An  acid  coal-tar 
color  of  the  diazo  type,  which  dyes  wool  and 
silk  brown  in  an  acid  hath.— Azo  acid-brown,  an 
acid  coal-tar  color  of  unpublished  constitution,  which 
dyes  wool  very  level  shades  of  brown  in  an  acid  bath. 

acid-carmoisin  (asHd-kar'ino-i-sin),  n.  One  of 
the  fast  reds.  See  fast  red,  under  red1. 

acid-cell  (as'id-sel),  n.  One  of  the  cells  at  the 
cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach  which  secrete 
the  acid  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice, 
acid-cerise  (asHd-se-rez'),  «•  An  impure  acid- 
magenta. 

acid-egg  (as'id-eg),  n.  A form  of  pumping  ap- 
paratus for  handling  liquors  which  would  act 
chemically  upon  the  moving  partsof  an  ordinary 
piston-  or  plunger-pump.  Chambers  which  have  an 
elongated  spheroidal  or  egg  shape  receive  the  liquor  at  a 
low  pressure,  and,  when  they  are  filled,  either  air  or  steam 
under  pressure  is  admitted  to  them,  displacing  the  liquor 
through  connecting  pipes  to  the  desired  point. 

The  pumping  of  the  acids  up  to  the  top  of  the  towers  is 
now  always  performed  by  means  of  compressed  air,  either 
in  theold  “acid-eggs  "or  more  economically  in  “pulsom- 
eters.  ” Encyc.  Brit. , XXV.  44. 

acid-fast  (as'id-fast),  a.  A literal  translation 
of  the  German  ‘‘saurfest^:  applied  to  a class 
of  bacteria  which,  when  once  stained  with 
basic  aniline  dyes,  tenaciously  hold  the  dye  on 
subsequent  exposure  to  acids  or  alcohol.  The 
most  notable  representative  of  this  group  is  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  and  its  recognition  in  the  tissues,  the  sputum, 
etc.,  is  essentially  based  upon  this  “acid-fastness.” 

acid-fuchsin  (as//id-fok'sin),  n.  Same  as  acid - 
magenta. — Fast  acid-fuchsin.  Same  as  fast  ★ add- 
magenta. . 

acid-gland  (as'id-gland),  n.  1.  One  of  certain 
glands  found  in  the  pedipalp  Arachnida,  secret- 
ing an  acid  liquid. 

In  connection  with  the  acid-glands  he  describes  a con- 
voluted mass  of  tubules  twisting  about  on  each  side  of 
the  central  or  right  gland,  and  succeeded  in  tracing  two 
of  these  tubules,  apparently  opening  into  the  left  sac. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  II.  171. 


That  acidifies 


2.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  glands,  found  in  the 
honey-bee  and  other  stinging  Hymenoptera, 
which  secrete  an  acid  liquid.  There  are  also  glands 
which  secrete  an  alkaline  fluid ; and  the  poison  of  the 
insect  is  effective  only  when  both  fluids  are  mixed.  A.  S. 
Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom. , p.  358. 

3.  One  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach  secreting 
the  acid  portion  of  the  gastric  juice. 

acid-green,  n.  2.  An  acid  dyestuff,  a sulpho- 
nated  triphenylmethane  derivative, which  dyes 
wool  and  silk  green  in  an  acid  bath. 

Acidic  oxid.  See  acid  *oxid. 

acidifiant  (a-sid'i-fi-ant),  a. 
or  renders  acid;  acidifying. 

acidimeter, «—  Twiciieirs 
acidimeter,  a form  of  aeidim- 
eter  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut. 

acidimetric  (asH-di-met'- 
rik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  acidimeter  or  to 
acidimetry ; acidimetri- 
cal. 

acidite  (as'i-dit),  n.  [acid 
+ -ite.]  A term  proposed 
by  Von  Cotta  (1864)  for 
all  igneous  rocks  which 
are  rich  in  the  acid  radi- 
cal silica,  as  opposed  to 
those  which  are  poor  in  it, 
which  he  called  basites. 

acidity,  n — Coefficient  of  a,  jar  filled  with  water;  6, 
acidity,  in  petrog.,  a ratio  de-  measure  for  acid;  c,  sodium 
rived  from  the  chemical  analy-  acid  carbonate  to  be  added 
sis  Of  a rock  by  dividing  the  to  acid  under  test  ; o'.  grad- 
number  of  atoms* of  oxygeS  con- 
tamed  in  the  various  oxid  bases 

by  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  belonging  to  the  acid 
radical  silica.  This  ratio  is  characteristic  of  certain 
groups  of  igneous  rocks. 


Twichell’s  Acidimeter. 


acidize  (as'id-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  acidised , 
ppr.  acidising.  [ add  + 4sef\  To  treat  with 
an  acid;  render  acid.- Acidizing  process,  the 
trade-name  of  a method  of  vulcanizing  india-rubber  by 
treating  it  with  a solution  of  calcium  or  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite, with  or  without  the  addition  of  an  acid, 
acid-magenta,  n — Azo  acid-magenta,  an  acid  color 
of  unpublished  constitution,  which  dyes  wool  a color 
resembling  that  produced  by  magenta.— Fast  acid- 
magenta,  an  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  monoazo  type. 
It  is  prepared  by  combining  diazotized  aniline  with 
amido-naphthol-disulpbonic  acid,  and  dyes  wool  and  silk 
a bluish  red  in  an  acid  bath.  Also  called  fast  acid- 
fuchsin. 

acid-maroon  (as^id-ma-rdn'),  n.  A crude  acid- 
magenta. 


aclythrophytum 

acid-mauve  (as'id-mov'),  ».  An  acid  coal-tar 
color  made  bjr  sulphonating  mauvaniline. 
acidophil,  acidophile  (a-sid'o-fii),  a.  [NL. 
acidum,  an  acid,  + Gr.  <J>i’Aog,  loving.]  Capable 
of  being  dyed  with  acid  stains:  said  of  cells 
or  parts  of  cells. 

acidophilic  (as"i-d6-fil'ik),  a.  Same  as  *acM- 
ophil. 

Special  attention  has  been  called  by  Rosin  (24),  to  the 
micro-chemical  differentiation  of  the  constituents  of  the 
cell  body,  the  Uissl  bodies  reacting  to  the  basic  dyes, 
while  the  ground  substance  is  acidophilic  in  character. 

F.  H.  Bailey,  in  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  Oct.  1,  1901,  p.  555. 

acidophilous  (as-i-dof'i-lus),  a.  [NL.  acidum, 
acid,  + iptfeiv,  love.]  Same  as  acidophil. 
acid-orange  (as"id-or'anj),  n.  Same  as  orange 
II  (which  see,  under  orange1). 
acidosis  (as-i-do'sis),  n.  [NL.  acidum,  an  acid, 
+ -osis.]  Poisouing  by  certain  acids,  such  as 
uric  acid  or  the  fatty  acids,  formed  within  the 
body  under  various  morbid  conditions,  such  as 
eancer,  diabetes,  or  fever.  Also  called  acid 
intoxication. 

acid-ponceau  (asHd-pon-so'),  n.  An  acid  coal- 
tar  color  of  the  monoazo  type.  It  is  prepared 
by  combining  diazotized  S-naphthylamine-sulphonic  acid 
with  0-naphthol,  and  dyes  wool  and  silk  scarlet  in  an 
acid  hath.  Also  called  fast  aeid-ponceau,  acid-scarlet  or 
fast  acid-scarlet,  and  ponceau  S. 
acid-red  (asHd-red'),  n.  An  acid  coal-tar  color 
which  dyes  wool  red  in  an  acid  hath.  Also 
called  fast  acid-red. 

acid-rosamine  (as"id-r6z-am'in),  n.  An  acid 
coal-tar  color  of  the  xanthene  type,  which 
dyes  wool  and  silk  a bluish  red.  Also  called 
violamine  G. 

acid-roseine,  acid-rubine  (as,/id-ro'ze-in, 
-ro'bin),  n.  Same  as  acid-magenta. 
acid-scarlet  (asHd-skar'let),  n.  Same  as *acid- 
ponceau.  Also  called  fast  acid-scarlet. 
acidulation  (a-sid-u-la'slion),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  rendering  (something)  acid,  or  of 
imparting  an  acid  or  snbacid  quality  to  it. 
Acidulous  water,  a natural  mineral  water  containing  a 
notable  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid, 
acid-violet  (asHd-vi'd-let),  n.  A name  of  two 
coal-tar  colors  ( fast  acid-violet.  ARK  and  II)  of 
the  xanthene  type,  of  similar  composition. 
They  dye  wool  and  silk  reddish  violet  in  an 
acid  bath.  Also  known  as  violamine  R and  vi- 
ola mine  /i— Fast  acid-violet  10  B,  an  acid  coal-tar 
color  of  the  triphenyl-methane-curbinol  type.  It  dyes 
wool  violet  in  an  acid  bath. 

acidyl  (as'i-dil),  n.  [acid  + -yl.]  Same  as 
*acyl  (the  preferable  form). 

Acinetaria  (as//i-ne-ta'ri-a).  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Acinette. 

acinetarian  (as-i-ne-ta'ri-an),  a,  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Acinetaria. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Acinetaria. 
acinetic  (as-i-net'ik).  a.  [Gr.  a- priv.  + Kivr/rdg, 
moved,  movable:  see  kinetic.]  That- prevents 
motion ; that  deprives  of,  or  causes  the  loss  of, 
voluntary  motion. 

acinotubillar  (as'T-no-tu'bu-liir),  a.  [NL.  aci- 
nus, acinus,  + L.  tubulus,  tubule.]  Possessing 
both  acini  and  tubules : said  of  certain  glands. 
Acinous  cancer.  See  *cancer. 
acipenserin  (as-i-pen'se-rin),  n.  [Acipenscr 
(see  def.)  + -in2.]  A protamin  found  in  the 
testicles  of  a fish,  Acipenser  stellatus. 

Aciprion  (a-sip'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  < (f)  Gr.  cuds, 
a point,  + nploiv,  a saw.]  A genus  of  true 
lizards  or  Lacertilia  of  Miocene  age. 
acknowledgeable  (ak-nol'ej-a-bl),  a.  [ack- 
nowledge + -able.]  That  can  be  acknowledged, 
admitted,  or  recognized;  recognizable;  no- 
ticeable. 

acknowledgedly  (ak-nol'ejd-li),  adv.  [ack- 
nowledged + -ly.]  Admittedly;  confessedly, 
acleistous.  See  *aclistous. 
acli  (a'kii),  n.  [Tagalog  and  Pampanga  acli.] 
A name  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  Xylia 
xylocarpa,  a valuable  timber-tree.  The  wood 
is  strong  and  durable  and  does  not  take  fire  easily.  It 
is  used  in  boat-building  and  for  posts  and  beams  of 
houses.  The  bark  is  saponaceous.  Seepyengadu.  Also 
ocle. 

aclistous,  acleistous  (a-kli'stus),  a.  [Gr. 

ciK/xiaTog,  not  closed,  not  fastened,  < a-  priv. 
+ K?ietaTos,  closed:  see  clistocarp,  etc.]  Not 
closed : used  in  crystallography  to  designate 
certain  open  forms  of  hemimorphic  type ; also, 
certain  crystalline  groups  characterized  by 
these  forms.  See  *form,  2 , and  * symmetry,  fi. 
aclythrophytum  (ak-li-throf'i-tum),  n. ; pi. 
aclythrophyta  (-ta).  [NL.,<Gr.  a-  priv.  + K/.ti- 


aclythrophytum 

Opov  a bar,  4-  <j,v-6v,  a plant.]  In  hot.,  a plant  acopyrin,  acopyrine  (ak-o-pi'rin),  n.  [ac(etyl) 
with  naked  or  apparently  naked  seeds ; that  4-  (anti)pyrine.]  The  acetyl  salicylate  of  anti- 
is,  one  destitute  of  a pericarp  pyrin,  C0H4(OC2H3O)CO2H.ChH12ON2.  It  is 

acmatic  (ak-mat  lk),  a.  [Irreg.  < acme  + -atic%.  used  as  a remedy  for  headache. 

The  normal  adj.  is  acmic .]  Of  or  pertaining  acoria  (a-ko'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  anopia.  ianopoc, 
to  an  acme.  [Bare.]  Hyatt,  Biol.  Lect.,  p.  141.  equiv.  to  asipeorog,  insatiate,  < a-  priv.  + s optv- 
acmic  (ak'mik),  a.  [acm{e)  + -ic.]  Of  or  per-  vvvai,  sate,  satiate,  satisfy.]  Excessiveappe- 
tainmg  to  an  acme,  specifically  to  the  acme  of  a tite. 

genetic  series  of  organisms,  or  the  period  when  acorin  (ak'6-rin),  n.  [acor(us)  + -in2.]  A name 
it  is  richest  in  genera  and  species.  [Rare.]  -----  * ’ 

Amer.  Jour.  Set.,  Oct.,  1903,  p.  300. 
acmite-trachyte  (ak//mit-trak'it),  n.  See 

* trachyte . 


acroblastesis 

form  *acreides)  for  Acrseidee,  <.  Acrsea  + -idx.] 
A group  of  butterflies  corresponding  to  the 
Acrseinse.  Acrseides  is  the  form  used  by  most 
English  entomologists. 

acramphibryous  (ak-ram-fib'ri-us),  a.  [Gr. 
aspog,  at  the  end,  4-  a u<pt,  on  both  sides,  4- 
Ppvov,  a flower  or  blossom.  4-  -ous.]  In  hot., 
producing  lateral  as  well  as  apical  buds. 
Jackson,  Glossary. 


acmonoid  (ak'mo-noid),  a.  [Gr.  asguv,  an  an- 
vil, 4-  Mo g,  form.’]  In  an throp. , noting  a type  of 
cranium  high,  long,  with  straight  sides,  a slight 
swelling  of  the  parietal  protuberances  situated  tremities. 
rery  far  back,  and  the  occipital  resembling  a acorn-gall  (a'korn-gal* ),  n.  See  qall?  and 
quadrangular  pyramid  leaning  slightly  on  its  knopper. 

cranial  base.  G.  Sergi,  Var.  of  the  Human  acosmic  (a-koz'mik),  a.  [d-18  + cosmic.]  Sun- 
dered ; disordered ; confused ; inharmonious. 


given  to  a substance,  formerly  supposed  to  be  Acrasiales  (a-kra-si-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a giucoside,  obtained  from  Acorus  Calamus,  aspaoia,  bad  mixture,  + -ales.]  The  lowest  of 
It  is  of  uncertain  composition  and  probably  a the  three  orders  of  Myxomycetes,  consisting  of 
mixture.  t two  small  families  of  imperfectly  known  amce- 

acormus  (a-kor  mus),n.  [Gr.  a- priv.  + soppog,  boid  organisms,  some  of  which  are  found  iu 
trunk.]  In  teratol.,  a monster  with  a head  and  old  manure. 

an  undeveloped  napiform  body,  without  ex-  acre-foot  (a'ker-fut'O,  n.  A unit  of  volume  of 


Species,  p.  42. 

Acne  agminata,  a form  of  acne  in  which  the  lesions  are 
grouped  together,  forming  patches  of  various  sizes. — 
Acne  indurata,  a form  of  acne  in  which  the  papules  are 
hard  and  snot-like,  deep-seated,  and  inflamed,  but  do 
not  always  go  on  to  suppuration.— -Acne  necrotica,  a 
form  of  acne,  affecting  chiefly  the  forehead,  in  which  the 
papules  break  down,  leaving  depressed  scars  like  pock- 
marks.— Tar  acne,  a papular  eruption  of  the  skin  caused 
by  the  external  application  of  tar  in  susceptible  persons, 
acneform  (ak'ne-form),  a.  [Irreg.  < NL.  acne, 
acne,  4-  forma,  form.]  Resembling  acne  in 
appearance. 

acnemia  (ak-ne'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  asvygog, 
without  the  calf  of  the  leg,  < a-  priv.  4-  svijuy, 
calf  of  the  leg.]  Absence  or  imperfect  forma- 
tion of  the  legs. 

acocantherin  (ak-o-kan'the-riu),  n.  [Acocan- 
thera  (see  def.)  4-  -in2.]  A poisonous  glueo- 
side,  C32H50O12,  obtained  from  an  African 
arrow-poison  which  is  prepared  from  Acocarv- 
thera  Abyssimca.  I11  physiological  action  it 
resembles  the  glueosides  of  Digitalis. 

Actela,  n.  pi.  2.  A suborder  of  Rliabdoccelida 
in  which  the  cavity  of  the  enteron  is  obliter- 


. Some  who  have  . . . fell  utterly  lost  in  this  charmed 
circle  of  agnosticism  . . . despair  of  building  up  again 
the  world  they  have  lost  out  of  its  acosmic  elements. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  637. 

acospore  (ak'o-spor),  n.  [Gr.  ant/,  point,  -f 
oiropcL,  seed.]  In  phytogeog.,  a plant  (mostly 
of  the  grasses)  whose  fruit  is  provided  with 
awns  to  assist  dissemination. 

Acotylea  (a-kot-i-le'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + kotvat/,  cup,  socket.]  A group  of  poly- 
clade  Turbetturia  without  suckers  and  with  the 
mouth  in  the  middle  of  the  body  or  behind  it. 
It  includes  the  families  Planoceridse,  Lepto- 
planidse,  and  Cestoplanidse. 

acoulation  (a-ko-la ' shon),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
asov(eiv),  hear,  + L.  latio(n-),  bearing.]  The 


water  used  in  irrigation,  equivalent  to  one 
acre  covered  one  foot  in  depth,  or  43,560  cubic 
feet.  Water  flowing  at  the  rate  of  one  cnbic  foot  a 
second  for  24  hours  will  cover  an  acre  to  a depth  of  1.98 
feet.  In  common  usage,  a cubic  foot  per  second,  or 
second-foot,  for  24  hours  equals  2 acre-feet. 

acreophagist,  akreophagist  (ak-re-of'a-jist), 
n.  [ acreophag-y  + -ist.]  One  who  habitually 
abstains  from  eating  meat;  a vegetarian, 
acreophagy,  akreophagy  (ak-re-of'a-ji)  n. 
[Gr.  a-  priv.  + speoipayia,  eating  of  "flesh,  < 
speo<f>ayog,  flesh-eating:  see  creophagous .]  A 
habitual  abstention  from  meat-eating, 
acrepid  (a-krep'id),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + spy  nig, 
a boot,  a foundation.]  Having  no  crepis  or 
foundation-spicule:  specifically  applied,  in 
sponge-spicules,  to  desmas  in  which  the  crepis 
is  atrophied. 

acribia  (ak-ri-bi'a),  n.  [NL.  acribia,  < Gr. 
aspifiua,  < aspipyg,  accurate;  precise.]  Literal 
accuracy;  exactness;  precision. 


telephonic  transmission  or  reproduction  of  acriby  (ak'ri-bi),  n.  Same  as  *acribia. 
sounds,  with  increase  of  intensity,  by  means  acridic  (a-krid'ik),  a.  [acrid(ine)  4-  -ic.] 


of  a combination  of  microphone  and  telephone. 
Also  spelled  akoulation. 

acoupa  (a-ko'pa),  n.  [Pg.]  A kind  of  weak- 
fish,  Cynoscion  acoupa. 


atedby  the  concrescence  ofits  walls,  the  mouth  a®?^sPia  (a-kos  ma),  n. ;_ pi.  acousmata  (-ta). 


leading  through  a simple  pharynx  directly  into 
the  digestive  syncetium.  It  contains  the  fam- 
ilies Porporidse  and  Aphanostomidse. 

Acoelomata,  n.  pi.  2.  The  ccelenterates  and 
sponges  considered  collectively  as  animals 
without  a true  coeloma,  or  body-cavity,  as  dis- 


[Gr.  asova/ia,  a thing  heard,  < anovew,  hear.]  1. 
pi.  Things  heard  or  received  on  authority  and 
without  further  inquiry  or  explanation,  as 
among  the  acousmatid  or  probationary  disci- 


Derived  from  acridine. -Acridic  acid,  an  acid, 
Ci formed  by  the  oxidation  of  acridine.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles  and  decomposes  at  120°-130°  C. 
Also  called  2,  3-quinolinedicarboxylic  acid. 

Acridiides  (ak^ri-di'i-dez),  n.  p..  [NL  , irreg. 
(as  if  from  a F.  pi.?)  for  Acrididse,  < Acri ■ bum  4- 
-idse.]  In  the  classification  of  BrunnervonWat- 
tenwyl,  the  ninth  tribe  of  grasshoppers,  of  the 
family  Acrididse,  typified  by  the  genus  Acridium. 


pies  of  Pythagoras. — 2.  A form  of  auditory  acridine  (ak'ri-din),  n.  [acrid  (?)  4-  -ine2.] 


hallucination. 
Psychol 


Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and 


tinct  from  the  enteron  or  digestive  cavity. 

Many  zoologists  regard  the  Metazoa  as  consisting  of  two  AogPBWC! absorption.  See  *abs<rrptim  — Acoustic agra- 

great  primary  groups:  the  Acoelomata,  or  sponges  and  * 

ccelenterates,  and  the  Coelomata,  or  all  the  remaining 
Metazoa. 


Anorganic  compound  derived  from  anthracene 
byreplacing  one  of  its  CH-groups  with  a nitro- 

f en  atom,  its  empirical  formula  being  C14H9N. 

t is  important  in  the  color  industry Acridine 

color.  See  +color.—  Acridine  orange,  red,  etc.  See 
korange 1,  kred l,  etc. 


The  cavities  of  the  Acoelomata,  except  certain  ectoder- 
mal pits,  are  in  all  cases  continuations  of  the  primary 
central  cavity  lined  by  endoderm,  and  no  cavities  exist 
lined  by  mesoderm  comparable  to  a coelom. 

A.  E.  Shipley , Zool.  of  Invertebrates,  p.  36. 


acoin  (ak'6-in),  n.  1.  A trade-name  for  hydro- 
chlorid  of  diparanisylmonophenetylguanidin, 
a local  anesthetic  introduced  in  1899.— 2.  A 
general  name  given  to  a series  of  derivatives 
of  guanidin  similar  to  the  above. 

SiCOlous  (ak'o-lus),  c i . [Gr.  aaiSkog,  limbless, 
a- priv.  + KGiXoVj  limb,  member.]  In  teratol , ana  on  pitch, 
without  limbs.  acousticolateral 


phia.  See  kagraphia.—  Acoustic  disk,  an  instrument 
for  demonstrating  the  principles  of  Savart’s  wheel,  the 
siren,  and  Newton’s  disk.— Acoustic  organ.  Same  as 

organ  of  Corti.— Acoustic  orifice,  in  entom.,  an  orifice  arridinic  fnk-ri-din'ik^  a VnnriAi™*  4-  « ^ i 
for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  acoustic  apparatus,  us  the  a£rl(?11HC,  Il{),  a.  [acridine  4-  -ic.  ] 

orifice  caudad  of  the  prothorax  in  the  Locustidse—  Derived  from  aeridme.— Acridinic  acid.  Same  as 
Acoustic  penetration,  the  carrying  power  of  articulate  '*Q-cndic  acid. 

sound  measured  by  the  distance  in  meters  at  which,  acridioid  (a-krid'i-oid),  a.  Having  the  char- 
under  defined  and  standard  ennditinna  if  i.  .tin  „.,uihi.  aeteristics  or  appearance  of  grasshoppers  or 

locusts  of  the  family  Acrididse. 


under  defined  and  standard  conditions,  it  is  still  audible. 
—Acoustic  resonance.  See  resonance,  2. — Acoustic 
shadow.  See  *shadow.— Acoustic  striae.  Same  as 
strise  acusticm  (which  see,  under  stria).—  Acoustic  tet- 
anus, muscular  contraction  induced  experimentally  by 
the  application  of  a faradic  current,  the  number  of  in- 
terruptions being  measured  by  the  pitch  of  the  sound 
caused  by  the  vibrations.— Acoustic  tubes,  a set  of 
tubes  designed  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  different  length 
and  size  on  pitch. 


[acrid(ine)  4-  -one.] 


acomia  ( a-ko' mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  (.Gr.aKoyog,  with- 
out hair,  < a-  priv.  4-  sopy,  hair:  see  coma L] 
Same  as  alopecia. 

aconate  (ak'o-nat),  n.  [acon(ic)  4-  -ate  1.]  A 
salt  derived  from  aconic  acid, 
acone  (a'kon),  a.  [u-18  + cone.]  Iu  entom., 
lacking  the  cone  or  crystalline  lens.  In  insects 
having  acone  eyes  the  cone  or  refracting  body  is  repre- 
sented only  by  the  four  orimitive  cone-cells.  Distin- 
guished from  ■Meucone  and  -trpseudocone. 


(a-kfls,/ti-ko-lat'e-ral),  a. 


Having  the  organs  of  hearing  arranged  later- 
ally. 

acoustometer  ('a-kos-tom'e-ter),  n.  [acoust(ic) 
4-  Gr.  gcTpov,  a measure.]  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  acoustic  properties  of  a room 
or  other  inelosure. 

acquaintt,  n.  An  acquaintance.  Chaucer. 

acquiescence,  n.  3.  Originally,  but  nowrarely, 
contentment ; satisfaction.  In  the  ethics  of  Spi- 
noza, acquiescence  in  one’s  very  self  is  an 
ignoble  self-satisfaction  ; but  acquiescence  of 


. Acone  eyes,  where  the  cone  or  refracting  body  is  want- 
ing,  but  is  represented  by  the  four  primitive  cone-cells. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Text-hook  of  Entom.,  p.  262.  eSt  result  of  virtue, 
aconic  (a-kem  lk),  a.  [ aconfite ) + -ic.]  De-  Acquired  character.  See -^character. 
rived  rrom  aconite : distinguished  m chemistry  acquisitiveness,  n.  3.  In  psychol. : (a)  The 

a®i,d’  aJ!.aci^  fornle?  *>y  boil-  proprietary  or  collecting  instinct.  W.  Janies, 
mg  lotadibrompyrotaitancaeid  with  water  or  withasolu-  Brine  of  Psvcliol  TT  490  R70  (tl  Tho 
faon  of  sodium  carbonate.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  or  rsyc(101.,  II.  422  679.  (ft)  1 lie  capa- 

and  melts  at  I fit  c.  city  tor  learning  or  for  intellectual  acquisition, 

aconital  (ak  f o-ni^tal),  a.  [aconite  4-  -at.]  Acquittal  in  law,  a judicial  act  which,  in  discharging  one 
Characteristic  of  aconite:  as,  aconital  bitter-  P.er!°n  tllc  accusation  of  a crime,  operates  to  dis- 


acridone  (ak'ri-don),  n. 

CO 

A compound,  C6H4  < > C6H4,  formed  by  the 

NH 

oxidation  of  acridine.  It  melts  at  354°  C. 
acridyl  (ak'ri-dilj,  n.  [acrid(ine)  + -yl.]  The 
radical  or  group  C13H8N,  derived  from  *acri- 
dine  (which  see). 

acrinyl  (ak-ri'nil),  n.  In  chem.,  a hypotheti- 
cal radical,  CgH4.OH.CH2,  of  which  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  (C6H4.OH.CH2.NCS)  is  the  yellow, 
pungent,  vesicating  fixed  oil  formed  by  the 
actiori  of  the  enzyme  myrosin  upon  the  giuco- 
side sinalhin  contained  in  white  mustard  seed, 
Brassica  alba. 

acrite2  (ak'rit),  n.  [L.  acris,  sharp,  4-  -its2.] 
The  inactive  mannite  formed  by  the  reduction 
of  acrose  or  of  inactive  mannose. 


e^t.  of  ,HvH?i0wledge  of  God  1S  the  acroaesthesia  (ak//ro-es-the,si-ii),  n,  [Gr. 

a spoi>,  a terminal  point,  an  extremity,  4-  aicOy- 
mg,  perception,  sensation.  The  second  sense 
is  not  justified  by  the  meaning  of  the  Gr.  aspov.] 
1.  Pain  in  the  hands  or  feet. — 2.  Excessive 
sensibility;  hyperesthesia, 
acroasphyxia  (ak/''ro-as-fik'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aspog,  at  the  end,  4-  ampulla,  asphyxia.]  Ar- 
rest of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  dis- 
tal portion  of  the  extremities, 
acroblast  (ak'ro-blast),  n.  [Gr.  aspov,  apex,  4- 
pAaorog,  germ.]  In  embryol.,  that  portion  of 
the  embryonic  germ-layers  in  vertebrates 
which  gives  rise  to  the  blood  and  connective 
tissue;  the  mesenchyme. 


charge  all  others  who  may  be  accused  as  accessories  in  the 
commission  of  the  same  crime:  distinguished  from  ac- 
quittal in  fact. 

acracy  (ak'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  4-  -sparia, 
< spareiv,  to  rule.]  The  extremest  form  of  phys- 
iocracy, which  reduces  all  government  to  the 
action  of  so-called  natural  laws  and  amounts 


ness. 

aconite,  n.  2.  An  extract  or  tincture  of  this 
plant,  used  as  a poison  and  as  a medicine, 
acoprosis  (ak//o-pro/  sis),  n.  [acopr{ous)  4- 
-osis.  j Absence  of  fecal  matter  from  the  intes- 
tine. 

little8 excrement,*  < o°f  cTviHzaGon  PaCt°r8  ^l^esis  (ak-ro-blasde'sis),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

mfint  1 Wifhmif  a l * + i v ex,  or  civilization,  p . al J.  a/epov,  apex,  + ^airrof,  bud,  germ,  spore. ] In 

characterized  bv  aeonroafa  m ^ ^owels;  Acrseides  (a-kre  l-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (perhaps  lot.,  a condition  in  lichens  in  which  the  germ- 

characterized  by  acoprosis.  erroneously  transferred,  as  if  NL.,  from  a F.  tube  proceeds  from  the  end  of  a spore. 


Haying  the 


acroblastic 

acroblastic  (ak-ro-blas'tik),  a.  In  hot.,  arising 
from  a terminal  bud:  applied  to  branches  of 
the  inflorescence.  Celakovsky. 

acrocarp  (ak'ro-karp),  n.  [ acrocarpous ).]  An 
acrocarpous  plant : applied  mainly  to  the  Ac- 
rocarpi. 

acrocephalous  (ak-ro-sef'a-lus),  a.  Same  as 
acrocephalic. 

acroceroid.  (ak-ros'e-roid),  a. 
characteristics  or  appearance  of 
a moth  of  the  family  Acroceridse. 

Acrochilus( ak-ro-ki'lus),  to.  [NL. , 

< Gr.  anpov,  the  farthest  point,  + 

Xei^og,  lip.]  A genus  of  chubs 
found  in  the  Columbia  river, 
noted  for  the  bony  sheath  to  the 
jaws  : hence  called  liardmouth  or 
chisel-mouth  jack. 

acrocoracoid  (ak-ro-kor'a-koid), 
n.  [Gr.  anpog,  at  the  end,  + cor- 
acoid.] In  ornith.,  a process  or 
projection  from  the  distal  end 
and  internal  face  of  the  coracoid, 
to  which  the  clavicle  is  usually 
attached. 

acrodontism  (ak'ro-don"tizm),  n. 

[ acrodont  + -ism.]  The  property 
of  being  acrodont,  or  of  having  teeth  ankylosed 

to  the  cutting  edge  of  the  jaws.  [Bare  ] acroparalvsis  (ak"ro-pa-ral'i-sis),«.  [Gr.  &npov, 

aerodrome  (ak'ro-drom),  a.  Same  as  *acrod-  paralysis.]  Paralysis 

acrodromous  (a-krod'ro-mus),  «.  [Gr.  anpov,  which  affects  the  extremities  only, 
point,  + -dpofio g,  < dpapeiv,  run.]  In  hot.,  run-  acropathy  (a-krop  a-thi),  TO.  _[Gr.  anpov , ex- 
ning  to  a point : said  of  a nervation  in  which 
the  nerves  all  terminate  in  or  point  to  the  apex 
of  the  leaf.  See  nervation  (a)  (4)  and  fig.  4. 

AcrodtlS  (ak'ro-dus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  anpog,  at 
the  end,  + odovg,  tooth.]  A. genus  of  cestra- 
ciont  sharks  known  chiefly  by  the  pavement- 

ceous  formationsUr  “ ^ and  Cr6ta"  *HH^to“(^^io'bi-J)l?.  .[Gr.  itcpov,  top- 


act 


acr,  acrocora- 
coid ; pre , pre- 
coracoid  ; pnf, 
pneumatic  fora- 
mina •,/,  foramen 
for  nerve.  ♦ 


ample,  in  which  the  name  ‘Jesus’  occurs  four 
times : 

I liter  cuncta  micans  I gniti  sidera  coel  I, 

E xpellit  tenebras  EtotoPhcebueutorbE; 

S ic  ceecas  reniovet  IESUS  caliginis  umbra  S 
V ivificansque  simul,  V eropreecordiamot  U 
S olem  Justiti®  se  S e probat  esse  beati  S. 

N.  and  Q.,  Eeb.  26,  1887. 

acromion,  n.  2.  In  ichth.,  same  as  supraclavi- 
cle  ; a shoulder-girdle  bone  above  the  clavicle. 

acromiosternal  (a-kro,'mi-o-ster'nal),  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  acromion  process  and  the  ster- 
num. 

acronus  (ak'ro-nus),  to.;  pi.  acroni  (-ni).  [NL., 
<Gr.  anpov,  apex,  summit.]  In  hot.,  a termi- 
nal ovary;  that  is,  one  without  a basal  disk. 

Necker. 

Acronycta  (ak-ro-nik'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Ochsen- 
heimer,  1816,  as  Acroni'cta;  Treitschke,  1825, 
as  Acronycta),  Gr.  a npdvvnrog,  of  nightfall : see 
acronyctous .]  A prominent  and  very  large  genus 
of  noctuid  moths,  synonymous  with  Apatela 
(Hiibner,  1810). 

acroparaesthesia  (aV'ro-par-es-the'si-a),  n. 
[Gr.  anpov,  extremity, +irapa,  beside,  + alotbiaig, 
perception,  sensation  (see  parsesthesia).  See 
remark  under  *acroeesthesia.]  1.  Parsesthesia 
of  the  hands  or  feet. — 2.  Excessive  parsesthesia, 
or  perversion  of  normal  sensation. 


tremity,  + nadog,  disease.]  Disease  of  the 
hands  or  feet. 

Acrophalli  (ak-ro-fal'i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Gr.  an  pop, 
at  the  extremity,  + <j> aXAog,  phallus.]  A group 
of  nemathelminths  in  which  the  cloacal  aper- 
ture is  at  almost  the  extreme  end  of  the  body 
on  the  ventral  side. 


acrogamous  (a-krog'a-mus),  a.  [Gr.  anpor,  at  , . 

the  end,  + yapog,  marriage.]  In  6ot.,  produc-  ^ , k-r6-fon'ikl  a TGr  annov  ey- 
ing the  ovules  at  the  summit  of  the  embryo-  3-cropnoniC  ( . h • L • P > 

B ’ ’itinn  in  amnnsnprms.  Van . tremity,  sound.]  Same  usacrophonetic. 


most  point, +0o/3rir,  fear.]  Morbid  fear  of  great 


sac : the  usual  condition  in  angiosperms.  Van 
Tieghem. 

acrogamy  (a-krog'a-mi),  n.  [ acrogam-ous  + 
-y3.]  The  state  of  being  acrogamous. 

acrogonidium  (ak//r6-go-nid'i-um),  pi. 
acrogonidia  (-a).  [Gr.  anpog,  at  the  end,  + go- 
niditim.]  A gonidium  formed  at  the  terminal 
end  of  a fertile  hypha. 

Acrogynse  (a-kroj'i-ne),  TO. pi.  [NL.,  <Gr.  anpov, 


acropoiitan  (ak-ro-pol'i-tan),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  acropolis  or  citadel  of  an  ancient 
Grecian  city,  especially  that  of  Athens. 
acrorhagUS  (ak-ro-ra'gus),  to.;  pi.  acrorhagi 
(-jl).  [NL.,  prop.  *'acrorrhagus,( Gr.  anpoc,  at  the 
end,  + paf  (pay-),  a grape,  a be: 


end,  + paf  (pay-),  a grape,  a berry.]  One  of  the 
marginal  tubercles  on  the  peristome  of  Actinia 
bearing  nematocysts  or  stinging-cells. 

apex,  ■+-  ym>rj,  female.]  In  hot.,  a suborder  of  acroscopic  (ak-ro-skop  ik), a.  [Gr.  anpov,  apex, 
cryptogamic  plants  of  the  order  Jungerman-  ,see’  ~ hot.,  looking  to- 

niales,  class  Hepaticse,  in  which  the  arcliegonia  ward  (that  is,  on  the  side  toward)  the  apex, 
are  formed  from  or  near  the  apical  cell.  See  acrose  (ak  ros),  to.  [L i.  aens,  sharp 
*Anacrogynse. 


acrogynous  (a-kroj'i-nus),  a.  [As  Acrogynse  + 
-ous.]  In  hot.,  having  the  archegonia  formed 
from  or  near  the  apical  cell,  as  in  the  Acrogynse. 

Acrolepis  (ak-rol'e-pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  anpog, 
at  the  end,  4-  'Ae Trip,  scale.]  A genus  of  ganoid 
fishes  from  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
rocks. 

acrologue  (ak'ro-log),  «.  [Gr.  anpog,  at  the  be- 
ginning or  end,  + Myog,  word.]  An  acrologic 
name,  that  is,  a letter-name  beginning  with 
that  letter;  an  alphabetic  name  formed  on  or 
exhibiting  the  principle  of  aerology,  as  the 
Hebrew  aleph  beginning  with  a,  beth  with  b, 
etc.  See  the  extract. 

The  alphabetic  names,  considered  as  pictorial  aero- 
logues , may  therefore  in  some  cases  receive  an  easier 
explanation  from  the  Hieratic  characters  than  from  the 
Semitic  letters  as  we  have  them. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  1. 169. 

acromegalia  (ak^ro-me-ga/li-a),  to.  Same  as 

* acromegaly . 

acromegalic  ( ak "ro-m e -gal'  ik ) , a.  and  n.  [As 
acromegaly  + -ic.]  I.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or 
relating  to  acromegaly. 

II.  to.  A victim  of  the  complaint  known  as 
acromegaly. 

acromegaly  (ak-ro-meg'a-li),  m.  [Gr.  anpov,  ex- 
tremity, + 'ptyakia, < peyag  (pry a/.-),  great.]  A 
disease  characterized  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
bones  and  soft  tissues  of  the  face  and  extremi- 


+ -o.se.]  A sugar  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  identical  with  i-fruc- 
tose.  It  has  been  prepared  synthetically  in 
several  ways,  especially  by  the  action  of  a 
dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid  on  glycerol 
aldehyde.  It  is  of  special  interest  as  being 
the  first  sugar  containing  six  carbon  atoms 
to  be  prepared  synthetically.  It  was  also  used 
for  the  synthesis  of  d-glucose. 

acrosome  (ak'ro-som),  to.  [Gr.  anpov, 
apex,  + capa,  body.]  In  cytol.,  the 
body  which  forms  the  extreme  ante-  I — -f 

rior  portion  of  the  spermatozoon.  Von  * 
Lenhossek , 1897.  In  the  spermatozoa  of 
some  animals  the  acrosome  is  spur-  or  hook- 
shaped and  is  thus  adapted  for  boring  its  way 
into  the  egg. 

Acrospeira  (ak-ro-spl'ra),  to.  [NL. 

(Berkeley  and  Broome,  1857),  < Gr. 
anpov,  tip,  + oireipa, coil.]  Amonotypic 
genus  of  hyphomycetous  fungi  having 
erect  branched  sporophores  spirally 
bent  at  the  tips,  and  bearing  simple 
spherical,  black,  rough  spores.  A. 
mirahilis  sometimes  destroys  the  ripe 
fruit  of  Spanish  chestnuts  ( Castanea ). 

acrosperm  (ak'ro- sperm),  to.  [Gr.  — § 

anpov,  tip,  + oireppa,  seed.]  In  hot., 
an  angiosperm  of  the  group  or  elass  I 
which  are  supposed  by  Treub  to  have  Diagram  of 
been  originally  fertilized  through  the  _Flakel- 


_ . . late  Sperma- 

chalaza  instead  of  the  micropyle — tozoen. 
the  Acrospermse.  Compare  *pleuro-  , «.  aPical 

r ur  body.oracro- 

, . SpGTTfl . some;  b , nu- 

ties.  It  is  thought  to  be  due,  possibly  to  a morbid  Acrostalagmus  (ak^ro-sta-lag'mus),  cieus;c.end- 
change  in  the  internal  secretion  of  Umpitmtary.body,  „ [XL.  fCord^  183g);  r6ferring  to 


since  this  structure  is  also  enlarged.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  * giants  ’ owe  their  size  to  this  disorder.  Also  called 
Marie's  disease. 

acromerosticll(ak-ro-mer'o-stik), «.  [Gr.  anpog, 
at  the  beginning  or  end,  + gepog,  part,  + or ix»g, 
line.]  A short  poem  or  stanza  containing 
several  acrostics,  as  in  the  accompanying  ex- 


the  drop-like  conidia  at  the  tips  of  . °1 
the  eonidiophores,  < Gr.  anpov,  tip,  axial  ’’  'fiia- 
+ oTaAaypdg,  a drop.]  A genus  of 
hyphomycetous  fungi  having  erect  P 
verticillate-branched  eonidiophores  and  simple 
eonidia  collected  in  globular  masses  at  their 


Acrostalagmus  cinnabarinus. 

a,  a branching  conidiophore,  enlarged;  b,  one  of  the  branchlets, 
showing  the  globular  masses  of  conidia,  greatly  magnified. 

tips.  A.  cinnabarinus  is  a common  species  oc- 
curring on  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
Acrostichese  (a-kros-tik'e-e),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Acrostichum  + -cse.]  A tribe  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns,  typified  by  the  genus  Acrostichum. 
It  comprises  genera  of  varying  habit  and  venation  but 
readily  associated  by  similarity  in  fructification,  the 
naked  sporangia  overspreading  at  least  a portion  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  wholly  or  partially  metamorphosed 
fertile  frond. 

acrostichoid  (a-kros'ti-koid),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  fern  genus  Acrostichum,  or  to  the  tribe 
Acrostichese. 

Acrostichum  (a-kros'ti-kum),  n.  [NL.,  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  1 acrostic ’ appearance 
of  the  spores:  see  acrostic.]  A genus  of  tropi- 
cal ferns,  largely  American.  The  species  are  di- 
verse,  and  are  sometimes  referred  to  other  genera.  In 
general  they  are  long-leaved,  rather  coarse  species,  with 
mostly  simple  or  pinnate  fronds.  No  less  than  twenty 
species  have  been  advertised  in  American  horticultural 
catalogues.  They  are  treated  as  greenhouse  plants. 
Acrotidae  (a-krot 'i-d§),  to.  pi.  [ Acrotus  + 
•idee.]  A family  of  deep-sea  fishes  remotely 
allied  to  the  mackerels : notable  for  the  very 
soft,  rag-like  body  and  the  absence  of  spines 
and  ventral  fins. 

Acrotinse  (ak-ro-ti'ne),  n.pl.  [Acrotus  + -inse.] 
The  subfamily  of  ragfishes,  of  the  family  Icoste- 
idse,  typified  by  Acrotus  willoughbyi. 
acrotonous  (a-krot'o-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  anpov,  apex, 
+ rdvog,  cord.]  In  lot.,  extending  to  the  apex: 
applied  to  the  tissue  of  the  pollen-sac  of  or- 
chids when  prolonged  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
anther. 

Acrotreta  (ak-ro-tre'ta),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  anpog, 
at  the  top,  + rpyrbg,  bored  through,  perforated.  ] 
A genus  of  extinct  brachiopods  with  a flat  dor- 
sal valve  and  a subcorneal  ventral  valve  per- 
forated at  the  top:  from  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  beds  of  Europe  and  America. 
Acrotretidse(ak-ro-tre'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  (.Ac- 
rotreta + -idse.]  A family  of  inarticulate 
brachiopods  of  early  Paleozoic  age,  embracing 
the  genera  Acrotreta,  Conotreta,  Acrothcle,  and 
Linnarssonta. 

Acrotus  (ak'rri-tus),  to.  [NL.,  given  as  from 
Gr.  “ anporog,  without  oars  (ventral  fins)”;  hut 
there  is  no  such  form.  Cf.  Gr.  anporog,  without 
noise,  < a-  priv.  + npdrog,  a rattling,  a clap- 
ping.] A genus  of  deep-sea  fishes  represented 
by  A.  willoughbyi.  This  species,  once  taken  on  the 
coast  of  Washington,  is  usually  placed  in  the  family 
Acrotidae,  next  to  Icosteidae. 

act,  ll. — Ballot  Act.  Same  as  Reform  Bill  (which  see, 
in  Cyclopedia  of  Names).—  Carey  Act,  an  act  of  Congress 
donating  one  million  acres  of  desert  land  to  each  State 
containing  such  land,  upon  condition  that  the  land  do- 
nated be  reclaimed  by  irrigation  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.— Desert  Act.  Same  as  Carey* Act.— Hatch  Act, 
an  act  of  the  United  States  Congress  in  1887  which  gave 
to  each  State  and  Territory  $15,000  a year  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  (see  *agri - 
cultural ),  to  be  a department  of  the  land-grant  college 
(see  Morrill  *Act\  except  where  a separate  station  al- 
ready existed.  The  fund  is  maintained  by  an  annual 
appropriation.— Morrill  Act.  (a)  An  act  of  the  United 
States  Congress  in  1862  which  provided  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  at  least  one  college  in  each  State,  the  chief  object 
of  which  should  be  instruction  in  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  though 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies  were  not  excluded 
and  instruction  in  military  tactics  was  included.  For 
this  purpose  a grant  was  made  of  30,000  acres  of  public 
land  for  each  senator  and  representative,  the  proceeds 
of  sale  to  he  invested  as  an  endowment.  (&)  A second  act 
(1890)  which  provided  for  an  annual  appropriation,  to  be 
increased  in  ten  years  from  $15,000  to  a permanent  sum 
of  $25,000  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  land, 
for  the  more  complete  endowment  of  these  institutions. 
This  income  could  be  applied  only  to  instruction  (with 
facilities)  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English 


act 

language,  and  other  branches  directly  related  to  indus- 
trial life. — Scalp  Act,  in  the  United  States,  a statute 
which  provides  for  the  payment  by  a State  of  a bounty 
or  reward  for  the  destruction  of  certain  animals  deemed 
to  be  injurious  to  agriculture.  It  is  usually  provided 
that  the  reward  shall  be  paid  upon  the  production  of  the 
heads  or  scalps  of  the  animals  destroyed.— Sherman 
Act,  an  act  of  Congress  of  July  14, 1890,  directing  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  purchase  monthly  4,500,000 
ounces  of  fine  silver  bullion,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might 
be  offered,  at  the  market  rate,  not  to  exceed  $1  for  371J 
grains  of  fine  silver.  It  was  repealed  in  1893. 

Actiad  (ak'ti-ad),  n.  [Gr.  ’A aria,  the  Actian 
games,  4-  -ad1.  Cf.  Olympiad .]  The  space  of 
four  Actian  years ; the  four  years  intervening 
between  one  celebration  of  the  Actian  games 
and  the  next.  See  Actian. 

actinally  (ak'ti-ual-i),  adv.  Toward,  or  having 
reference  to,  the  actinal  or  oral  side  of  an 
echinoderm;  orally. 

Actinaria  (ak-ti-na'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  *actinarius,<.  Gr.  clktlq  (aKTiv-),  a ray.]  The 


to  exist  in  the  residues  remaining  from  pitch- 
blende after  the  extraction  of  the  uranium:  a 
new  radio-element  closely  related  in  its  chem- 
ical behavior  to  lanthanum,  from  which  it  has 
not  as  yet  been  found  possible  to  separate  it 
completely.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a state  of  suf- 
ficient purity  to  give  any  characteristic  spectrum  and  is 
identified  and  recognized  entirely  by  its  radioactive  prop- 
erties. Actinium  itself  has  not  been  found  to  emit  a ra- 
diation but  undergoes  disintegration  with  the  formation 
of  a series  of  radioactive  products  known  as  radioactin- 
ium, actinium-X,  actinium  emanation,  actinium  A,  actin- 
ium B,  and  actinium  C.  Of  these,  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fifth  emit  alpha-rays,  the  fourth  beta-rays,  and  the 
sixth  beta-  and  gamma-rays  (see  ★ obscure  rays).  These 
products  are  present  in  all  ordinary  actinium  prepara- 
tions. The  occurrence  of  actinium  indicates  that  it  is  a 
disintegration  product  of  uranium,  although  its  genetic 
relationship  to  ionium  and  radium  has  not  yet  been  es- 
tablished. Actinium  is  identical  with  the  emanium  of 
Giesel.  See  kemanation. 

M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  with  the  collaboration  of  MM. 

2-  - - x j Bemont  and  Debierne,  succeeded  in  establishing  the 

flesh-corals,  a suborder  of  Anthozoa,  usually  existence  of  three  new  radio-active  substances  in  pitch- 
with  6 (ora  multiple  of  6)  simple  tentacles  and  blende : radium  associated  with  the  barium  in  the  min- 


eral,  and  closely  resembling  it  in  its  chemical  properties ; 
polonium  associated  with  the  bismuth,  and  actinium,  with 
the  thorium.  J.  J.  Thomson,  Elect,  and  Matter,  p.  141. 
Actinium  rays,  Becquerel  rays  emitted  by  the  disinte- 
gration products  of  actinium.  See  obscure  krays. 

actinoblast  (ak-tin'o-blast),  n.  [Gr.  a/m'c 
(an Tiv-),  ray,  4-  fftotrris,  germ.]  In  sponges, 
the  mother-cell,  in  which  is  formed  each  ray 
„ . ■ o r.  c • , . of  a radiate  spicule ; a scleroblast. 

«•  ip.  «*■ 

nobranclua,  < Gr.  auric  (an tiv-),  ray,  + branchm. 


no  skeleton.  It  includes  Actinia,  Adamsia,  Ce- 
rianthus,  and  other  genera, 
actine  (ak'tin),  n.  A ray  of  a monaxon  or  rod- 
like megasclere  of  a sponge, 
actinellidan  (ak-ti-nel'i-dan),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Actinellida. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Actinellida. 


forming,  stage-plays—  Acting  edition  (of  a play), 
one  which  contains  full  stage-directions  for  the  iuforina- 
tion  of  the  players. 

II.  n.  The  profession  of  an  actor  or  player, 
actinian  (ak-tin'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [ Actinia  + 
-an.\  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 
actinia. 

II.  n. 

or  of  the  order  Actiniidea. 
actiniarian  (ak-tin-i-a'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  J..  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 


gill.]  One  of  the  gill-like  vascular  organs 
found  in  certain  anthozoans. 
actinobranchia  (ak''/ti-n6-brang,ki-a),  n.  • pi. 
actinobranchiee  (-e).  [NL.]  Same  as  *actino- 

branch. 

An  animal  of  the  family  Actiniidse  actinocarp (ak-tin'd-karp),  n.  [Gr.  auric (ciktiv-), 

ray,  + napird f,  fruit  (carpel).]  A plant  having 
I.  a.  the  carpels  or  placentas  radiating  from  the 
central  axis  of  the  fruit. 


Actiniaria. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Actiniaria. 


actinocarpic  (ak//ti-no-kar'pik),  a. 
the  nature  of  an  actinocarp. 


In  hot.,  of 


Actinic  Afocus,  Alight,  ★photometer.  See  the  nouns.  Actin orenh a 1 i H » (» 

— Actinic  plane  a plane  of  maximum  actinic  activity  in  rxTT  / < 1 


[actinic  4-  -ism.~\ 


;i-no-se-fal'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Actinocephalus  + -idee. j A family  of 
cephaline  Gregarinida.  The  sporonts  are  always 
solitary;  epimerite  symmetric,  simple  or  with  appen- 
dages; cysts  dehiscing  by  simple  rupture;  spores  navicu- 
lar, biconic,  or  cylindric,  with  conic  extremities.  They 
are  mostly  parasites  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  carniv- 
orous arthropods.  The  family  contains  Actinocephalus, 
Author hynchus,  Stictospora,  Schneideria , and  other 
genera. 


1 actinic  activity 

a system  of  standing  light-waves.  According  to  Wiener, 
such  planes  pass  through  the  loops  of  the  system,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  waves.— Actinic  ★ray, 

★spectrum.  See  the  nouns, 
actinicism  (ak-tin'i-sizm), 

Same  as  actinism. 

actinicity  (ak-ti-nis'i-ti),  n.  Chemical  or  pho- 
tographic activity ; a property  of  rays  of  the 

spectrum  by  which  chemical  reactions  are  pro-  Actinocephalus  (ak'-'ti-no-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL., 
duced  or  promoted.  Same  as  actinism.  < Gr.  a trig  ( clktlv -),  ray,  + icetpaXfi,  head.]  The 

Actimdia  (ak-ti-nid  i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a/crtf  typical  genus  of  the  family  Actinocephalidse. 
( ciktiv- ) , a ray,  + dim.  - iSmv .]  A genus  of  twin-  Stein,  1848. 

mg  shrubs,  of  about  eight  species,  natives  of  Actinoceras  (ak-ti-nos'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr 
eastern  Asia  and  members  of  the  family  Tern-  auric  (bxri v-),  ray,  + dpag,  'bom.]  A genus  of 
strcemiacese.  About  half  of  the  species  are  in  cultiva-  nautiloid  cephalopods  typical  of  the  family 
tion  for  covering  arbors  and  porulies,  A.  arauta  being  the  Antinnnornti,la>  J 1 J 

most  common  species.  The  leaves  are  large  and  ovate,  j,  . ...  _ , . 

and  are  more  or  less  toothed  or  serrate  ; the  flowers  are  “CtmOCWatlu  (ak'ti-no-ser  a-tld),  a.  and  n. 
small  and  whitish.  The  species  are  hardy  and  useful  I.  a • Pertaining  to  the  Actinoceratidse. 
climbers.  _ _ II.  n.  One  of  the  Actinoceratidse. 

Actimidea  (ak-tin-i-id'e-ii,),  n.  pl._  [NL.,  irreg.  Actinoceratidse  (ak'ti-nd-se-rat'i-dS),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Actinoceras  + -id*.]  A family  of  lon- 


< Actinia  + -id-ea.~\  An  order  of  zoantharian 
Anthozoa  consisting  of  colonial  or  solitary  Zo- 
antharia  cryptoparamera,  with  or  without  a 
skeleton  The  mesenteries  are  arranged  in  cycles  (each 
cycle  usually  consisting  of  12  couples  of  equal  size),  and 
the  tentacles  equal  the  mesenteries  in  number.  It  con- 
tains the  Actiniidse,  Corallimorphid.se,  Ilyanthidse,  Lipo- 

A tn id  oj  T 1 ^ n w 7 ...  ■ . . . . 1 r/1 1. ..  1 — • 


gicone  nautiloid  cephalopods.  They  have  the  si- 
phunclemore  or  less  filled  with^calcareous  deposits  which 
may  radiate  into  and  even  fill  the  chambers  of  the  shell. 
The  family  includes  several  important  genera,  namely, 
Actinoceras , Hormoceras,  and  Tretoceras , chiefly  of  Si- 
lurian age. 


g*4*-  Amphiamthidm,  Dendraetidce,  and  Thalassian-  actinocrinid  (ak-Hi-no-krin'id),  a.  andre.  I a. 

actinine  (ak'ti-nin),  a.  [Actinia  + -i«i]  °r  related  to  the 

Actinian.  crinidsc 

actmioid (ak-tm'i-oid),  a.  [Actinia  + -oid.'l'Re-  Actinocrinid®,  n.  pi.  2.  In  Wachsmuth’s 


II.  n.  An  encrinite  of  the  family  Actino- 


sembling  a sea-anemone  or  actinian. 

Actiniomorpha  (ak-tin//i-o-m6r,fa),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Actinia  + Gr.  uopcpij,  form.]  A sub- 
class of  Anthozoa  including  Actinaria,  Antipa- 
tharia,  and  Madreporaria. 

actinism,  n.  3.  In  hot.,  the  chemical  action 
of  sunlight  on  plants. 

Actinistia  (ak-ti-nis'ti-a),  n.  pi.  TNL.,  < Gr. 

CKTic,  a ray,  + iarcov,  a web  (f).]  Suborder  actinogram  (ak-tin'o-gram),  n.  [Gr.  auric 

4-  ypa/iya.  what  is  written.]  1. 


classification,  the  third  family  of  the  camerate 
crinoids.  They  have  a monocyclic  base,  three  radial 
plates  in  the  cup,  fixed  bracliials  large  and  interradials 
numerous,  arms  stout,  usually  biserial  and  simple,  with 
long  pinnules,  and  food-grooves  subtegminal.  The  family 
is  a largeone  and  is  sometimes  divided  into  Actinocrinidse 
and  Batocrinidse.  It  is  represented  by  numerous  genera 
and  species  of  Paleozoic  age  occurring  in  the  formations 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 


of  extinct  ganoid  fishes  ranging  from  the  Car- 
boniferous to  the  J urassic.  They  are  characterized 
among  other  things  by  having  the  interspinous  bones  of 
each  dorsal  and  anal  fin  fused  into  a single  piece, 
actinium,  n.  1.  This  supposed  chemical  element,  of 


(aKTiv-),  ray,  -t-  ypappa, 

A record  of  the  chemical  activity  of  light 
made  by  means  of  the  actinograph. — 2.  An 
impression  made  on  a sensitized  photographic 


— — uuppuocu  uuuiuu/ai  element,  ui  . , - , T>  i o 

a metallic  character,  was  announced  by  Pliipson  in  1881  Plate  by  the  Jxontgen  or  Becquerel  rays, 
as  obtained  from  a commercial  white  pigment  consisting  actinoffranh 
mainly  of  oxid  and  sulphid  of  zinc  with  sulphate  of  ba-  srnnh  » cifw 


nlpliid  of  zinc  with  sulphate  i 
rium.  It  was  described  as  forming  a white  sulphid  which 
became  brown  and  finally  black  under  the  action  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  the  blackening  being  prevented  by  screening 
the-surface  with  a plate  of  glass,  and  removed  when  the 
darkened  surface  was  exposed  to  air  in  the  absence  of 
light. 

2.  A radioactive  substance  found  by  Debierne 


_ ^ . n — Hurter  and  Driffield’s  actino- 

grapn,  a slide-and-roller  calculating-machine  for  deter- 
mining photographic  exposures.  A cylinder,  carrying  a 
chart  which  shows  geographically  the  intensity  of  day- 
light for  every  hour  of  each  day  of  the  year,  is  fitted  in  a 
light  box.  The  slide  next  this  cylinder  is  furnished  with 
two  scales,  one  marked  for  lens-apertures  and  the  other 
set  out  for  exposures.  Next  to  this  is  a small  pointer 
slide  which  is  adjusted  to  a fixed  plate-speed  scale  and 


actinometer 

indicates  the  exposure  for  each  of  six  selected  typical 
meteorological  conditions.  The  instrument  is  plotted 
for  any  desired  latitude. 

actinographic  (ak^ti-no-graf 'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  actinography  or  the  actinograph; 
obtained  by  means  of  the  actinograph. 
actinography  ( ak  " ti  - nog ' ra  - fi ),  n.  [As  ac- 
tinograph + -^3.]  The  registration  of  actinic 
power  by  means  of  the  actinograph. 
Actinoidea  (ak-ti-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
anTig  (clktlv-),  ra y,  + e),Sog,  form.]  Same  as 
Crinoidea. 

actinolite,  n-  2.  A trade-name  of  an  appa- 
ratus by  which  the  ultra-violet  rays  may  be 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. 

actinologist  (ak-ti-nol'o-jist),  n.  [actinology 
+ -tstf.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  study  of  the 
Actinozoa , or  the  sea-anemones,  corals,  and 
related  forms. 

actinologue (ak-tin'o-log),  n.  [Gr.  aKrig  ( clktlv -), 
ray,  + 'A6yog,  analogy,  proportion  (?).]  In  a 
radiate  animal,  as  a sea-anemone  or  an  echi- 
noderm, any  organ  or  other  part  of  an  actino- 
mere  which  corresponds  to  another  in  a differ- 
ent actinomere. 

actinology,  n.  2.  The  study  of  the  Actinozoa : 
as,  the  actinology  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
actinolyte  (ak-tin'o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  aKrig,  ray,  + 
Avrdg,  < Xvelv,  dissolve,  separate.]  1.  A chemi- 
cal compound  analyzable  into  its  components 
by  light. — 2.  Any  substance  in  which  light 
effects  a marked  sensible  change, 
actinolytic  (ak//ti-no-lit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  an  actinolyte. 
Actinomeris  (ak^ti-norn'e-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aKTig  ( aKTiv -),  a ray,  + ytpog,  a part.]  A small 
genus  of  North  American  Compositse , of  which 
one  or  two  are  sometimes  grown  in  gardens. 
The  cultivated  species  are  perennials,  to  be 
treated  after  the  manner  of  perennial  sun- 
flowers. 

actinometer,  n.  Chemical  actinometers  measure 
the  energy  of  radiation  by  its  chemical  effects.  Bun- 
sen measured  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  made  by 
sunshine  from  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorin ; Mar- 
ehand  measured  the  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas  liber- 
ated from  a solution  of  perehlorid  of  iron  and  oxalic  acid 
by  the  use  of  his  antiphotypi meter.  Photographic  acti- 
nometers measure  the  intensity  of  the  shade  produced  on 
a sensitized  plate  by  an  exposure  during  one  unit  of  time. 
Vapor  actinometers  measure  the  volume  of  liquid  (water, 
alcohol,  or  ether)  evaporated  in  a unit  of  time.  Thermal 
actinometers  measure  the  heating  effect  of  radiation  by 
many  different  devices:  sometimes  called  pyr heliometers. 
De  Saussure  used  the  simple  hot  box ; Sir  John  Herschel,  a 
large  thermometer-bulb  filled  with  a blue  liquid ; Pouillet, 
a measured  volume  of  water  inclosed  in  a blackened  cyl- 
inder, the  temperature  of  the  water  being  given  by  a ther- 
mometer within  it;  Crova  and  Violle,  a black-bulb  ther- 
mometer within  a large  spherical  inclosure  kept  at 
uniform  temperature  ; Arago,  as  modified  by  Davy,  a pair 
of  bright-  and  black-bulb  thermometers  each  inclosed  in  a 
plane-glass  spherical  envelop  from  which  the  air  has  been 
exhausted  : when  exposed  to  the  sunshine  the  black  bulb 
attains  a higher  temperature  than  the  bright  bulb,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
heat  which  penetrates  the  glass  envelop.  The  complete 
theory  of  this  action  was  published  by  Ferrel  in  1886. 
Langley  used  a fine  wire  coated  with  lamp-black,  the  inten- 
sity of  an  electric  current  flowing  through  the  wire  being 
shown  by  a delicate  galvanometer  and  varying  with  the 
temperature  of  the  wire.  Hutchins,  following  Melloni 
and  Tyndall,  employed  a delicate  thermo-electric  junc- 
tion together  with  a galvanometer ; Chwolson,  a pair  of 
plates  one  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  sunshine  while  the 
other  is  in  the  shade,  the  difference  of  temperature  being 
shown  by  the  intensity  of  a thermo-electric  current ; and 
Angstrom,  in  his  electrically  compensated  actinometer, 
two  thin  strips  alternately  exposed  and  shaded,  the  dif- 
ference of  tem- 
perature being 
measured  by  the 
intensity  of  the 
electric  current 
needed  to  bring 
them  both  to  the 
same  tempera- 
ture.-Absolute 
actinometer, 
an  apparatus  for 
determining  in 
absolute  units 
the  total  quan- 
tity of  heat  re- 
ceived at  any 
place  during  any 
time  by  radia- 
tion, as  distin- 
guished from 
the  relative 
measurements 
made  with  an 
ordinary  acti- 
nometer.— Dra- 
per’s actinom- 
eter, an  ac- 
tinometer which 
measures  the  ac- 
tion of  light  by 
the  weight  of 
Violle's  Actinometer  (cross-section).  (See  p.12.)  carbon  dioxid 


A 


actinometer 

disengaged  by  it  from  a solution  of  ferric  oxalate.  It 
was  devised  by  Professor  Henry  Draper.— Richardson’s 
actinometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  and  recording 
the  intensity  of  the  chemically  active  rays  of  the  sun  by 
means  of  the  expansion  of  dry  chlorin  gas.—  Roscoe’s  ac- 
tinometer, an  actinometer  devised  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe 
for  measuring  the  action  of  light  by  the  use  of  paper  sen- 
sitized with  silver  chlorid.  The  paper,  fixed  round  a 
drum  moved  by  clockwork,  is  periodically  exposed  behind 
a hole  in  a thin  sheet  of  brass  fastened  over  the  drum. — 
Stanley’s  actinometer,  an  actinometer  for  measuring 
the  actinicity  of  light  by  the  length  of  time  required  to 
bring  a piece  of  sensitized  paper  to  a standard  tint. — 
Violle’s  actinometer,  a black-bulb  thermometer  placed 
at  the  center  of  a spherical  metallic  inclosure  which  is 
kept  at  a known  constant  temperature  by  the  flow  of 
water  within  its  double  walls.  A small  aperture  allows 
sunshine  to  fall  upon  the  thermometer-bulb,  whose  rate 
of  warming  is  observed. 

Actinometric  degrees,  the  calculated  quantity  of  radi- 
ant energy  received  by  an  actinometer  in  any  given  in- 
terval of  time  as  expressed  on  any  arbitrary  scale. 

actinomyces, ».  2.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Harz,  1877).] 
A genus  of  fungi  of  doubtful  relationship.  The 
type  is  A.  bovis,  the  ray-fungus.  See  antino- 
my ces,  1. 

actinomycotic  (ak//ti-n6-mi-kot,ik),  a.  [ *acti - 
nomycosis  (-ot-)  + -ie.]  Resembling,  related  to, 
or  caused  by  the  ray-fungus  or  actinomyees. 
Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  V.  179. 

Actinomyxidia  (ak^ti-no-nrik-sid'i-S),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  auric  ( aurtv -),  ray,  + ftv^a,  slime 
+ Jdia.  ] A group  of  peculiar  parasites  found 
in  fresh-water  oligochgetes.  They  are  regarded  by 
some  as  being  intermediate  between  Myxosporidia  and 
Mesozoa,  while  others  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the 
former  group.  Stole,  1899. 

Actinonema  (ak//ti-no-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Per- 
soon,  1822),  < Gr.  d/c rig,  ray,’ + vfyia,  thread.] 
A genus  of  Fungi  Imperfecti  characterized  by 
pycnidia  produced  upon  a superficial  layer  of 
radiating  mycelium.  The  spores  are  hyaline  and 
mostly  two-celled.  A.  roses  is  a common  species  which 
attacks  leaves  of  roses.  See  kleaf-blotch. 

actinophore,  n — Epaxial  actinophores,  in  ichth., 
nodules  of  bone  or  cartilage  between  the  dorsal  rays  and 
the  interneural  spines. — Hypaxial  actinophores,  in 
■ichth.,  nodules  of  bone  or  cartilage  between  the  anal 
rays  and  the  interhemal  spines. 

Actinopoda  (ak-ti-nop'o-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  d/cr/f  ( aurtv -),  ray,  + irovg  (troS-),  foot.]  An 
order  of  Holothurioidea.  The  tentacles  and  podia 
are  supplied  by  the  five  radial  canals  of  the  water-vascular 
system  springing  from  the  circular  canal.  The  order  in- 
cludes the  families  Holothuriidte,  Cucumariidse , Molpa- 
diidse,  Elpidiidse,  and  Pelagothuriidse. 

Actinopteria  (ak,/ti-nop-te'ri-a),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  d/c Ti'f  ( aurtv -),  ray,  + nr epov  (irrcpa),  feather 
(wing).]  Agenns  of  Paleozoic  aviculoid  shells. 
They  have  a well-defined  auricle  and  wing  and  radial  sur- 
face-plications which  cover  the  latter.  Abundant  in  the 
Devonian  formations  of  America  and  Europe. 

Actinopterygia  (ak  - ti  - nop -te-rij'i-a);«.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  auric  (aurtv-),  a ray,  + nreptrytov,  a 
fin.]  A great  group  of  fishes  including  all  of 
the  living  bony  fishes  except  the  Dipnoi  or 
lung-fishes  and,  usually,  the  CrassopierygU  or 
fringe-finned  ganoids.  The  term  Teleostomi  is 
more  commonly  used  and  usually  embraces  all 
of  the  living  bony  fishes, 
actinosome  (ak'ti-no-som),  re.  Same  as  actino- 
soma. 

actinostome,  re.  2.  The  pentagonal  area  in 
the  center  of  the  oral  surface  of  anecliinoderm 
which  is  occupied  by  the  peristome  and  mouth, 
actinostomial  (ak,/ti-no-st6'mi-al),  a.  [NL. 
* actinostomialis, < actinostomium,  actinostome.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  actinostome:  as, 
the  actinostomial  ring  in  Asteroidea. 
actinostomous  (ak-ti-nos'to-mus),  a.  [Gr. 
auric,  ray,  + ar6pa,  mouth.]  In  hot.,  radiating 
round  the  mouth : applied  specially  to  the  ra- 
diate structure  round  the  ostioles  of  certain 
lichens. 

Actinostroma  (ak-ti-no-stro'ma),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  auric,  ray,  + arpa/ia,  bed.]  A genus  of 
hydrocoralline  hydrozoans.  They  grew  in  spread- 
ing masses  and  exhibited,  in  vertical  section,  a series  of 
radial  pillars  extending  more  or  less  continuously  through 
successive  layers.  An  abundant  reef-building  organism 
in  the  Devonian. 

actinotherapeutic  f a k " t i-n  o-th er-a -pu' ti  k ) , a. 
Pertaining  to  the  therapeutic  use  of  certain 
rays  of  light,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
cutaneous  diseases. 

actinotherapy  (ak*ti-no-ther'a-pi),  re.  [Gr. 
auric  (aunv-),  ray,  + depaireia,  cure.]  Same  as 
^radiotherapy . 

actinotrocha  (ak'ti-no-tro'kS),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
auric  (aurtv-),  a ray,  + rpoxoc  (?),  a wheel,  a 
ring.]  The  peculiar  larval  form  of  Phoronis, 
an  aberrant  genus  of  marine  worms  of  doubtful 
affinities,  being  sometimes  classed  with  the 


Three  stages  in  the  Metamorphosis  of  the  Actinotrocha  into 
Phoronis.  A,  Actinotrocha  larva  with  the  invagination  (c),  which 
will  form  the  trunk  of  the  Phoronis  larva,  beginning  to  appear. 
B,  stage  with  the  invagination  partly  extruded.  C,  stage  when 
the  extrusion  is  complete  and  the  alimentary  canal  has  passed  into 
it.  (Cis  after  Metschnikoff.)  a,  mouth  ; £,anus;  c,  invagination 
which  ultimately  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  body  of  the  adult. 
(From  “Cambridge  Natural  History.”) 

Gephyrea , sometimes  with  the  Molluscoidca , 
and  sometimes  with  the  Hemichordata . 
action,  W.,  11  ( b ).  In  the  pianoforte  the  action  is 
said  to  be  heavy  or  light,  hard  or  easy,  according  to  the 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  finger ; deep  or  shallow,  ac- 
cording as  the  dip  of  the  keys  is  great  or  small ; repeating 
if  the  mechanism  permits  repetition  of  the  stroke  without 
allowing  the  keys  to  rise  to  their  original  position,  etc. ; 
and  the  word  is  also  extended  to  the  pedal  mechanism. 
In  the  organ  (besides  the  above  usages)  the  action  is  called 
an  electric,  pneumatic,  or  tracker  action,  according  as 
the  mechanism  connecting  the  keys  with  the  valves  varies 
in  construction;  and  the  word  is  also  extended  to  the 
stop  mechanism.  Furthermore,  in  the  organ  the  action 
is  said  to  be  extended  when  the  keyboards  are  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  case  in  which  are  the  pipes. 

13.  In  psychol.,  bodily  movement,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  directly  preceded,  accompanied,  or  fol- 
lowed by  consciousness.  Some  psychologists  dis- 
tinguish this  as  the  external  voluntary  action  from  an  in- 
ternal voluntary  action,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  initial 
volition  is  itself  a mental  process,  a change  in  the  train 
of  ideas  which  does  not  manifest  itself  by  any  sort  of  ex- 
ternal symptom.  Others  use  the  phrase  action  of  the 
mind  loosely  as  the  equivalent  of  mental  function  or  men- 
tal activity. 

A voluntary  action  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a feel- 
ing, in  which  the  tendency  of  the  will  is  manifested ; sec- 
ondly, of  a change  in  ideational  content  which  may  be 
accompanied  by  an  external  effect  mediated  by  the  or- 
gans of  movement;  and  thirdly,  of  the  general  idea  of 
the  dependence  of  this  change  upon  the  whole  trend  of 
consciousness. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p.  233. 

14.  In  mech.,  the  sum  of  the  average  momenta 
of  the  elements  of  a moving  system,  each  mul- 
tiplied by  the  distance  through  which  it  moves. 
— Action  consciousness.  See : kconsdousness .—  Action 
ex  contractu,  a civil  action  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
parties  are  subject  to  the  law  of  contracts  as  distinguished 
from  the  law  of  torts. — Action  ex  delicto,  a civil  action 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  subject  to  the  law 
of  torts  as  distinguished  from  the  law  of  contracts. — Ac- 
tion theory,  a psychophysical  theory  which  correlates 
the  attributes  of  sensation  with  definite  phases  of  the  pas- 
sage from  excitation  to  discharge  in  the  cerebral  cortex : 
its  quality  and  intensity  with  locality  and  Strength  of  ex- 
citation ; its  value  and  vividness  with  locality  and  strength 
of  discharge.  11.  Miinsterberg,  Harvard  Psychol.  Stud.,  I. 
iv.— Automatic  action,  in  psychol.,  a term  used,  with 
various  shades  of  meaning,  to  denote  action  which, 
originally  voluntary,  has  become  more  or  less  mechani- 
cal.— Continuous  action,  in  mech.,  action  in  the  same 
direction,  without  a reversal.  The  action  of  a circular 
saw  or  band-saw  or  a dynamo  is  continuous;  that  of  an 
engine-piston  is  alternating. — Directive  action,  action 
which  tends  to  cause  a body  possessed  of  polarity,  as  a 
magnet  or  a crystal,  to  take  some  certain  position  in  the 
field  of  force  in  which  it  lies.  See  the  extract. 

If  the  attraction  with  parallel  axes  exceeds  that  with 
crossed  axes  there  must  be  a directive  action  resisting 
the  turn  from  the  crossed  to  the  parallel  positions. 

J.  H.  Poynting,  Smithsonian  Rep.  1901,  pp.  209,  210. 
Dynamic  action,  in  sociol.,  an  action  in  which  the  end 
is  sought  mediately  : opposed  to  static  action,  in  which 
the  end  is  sought  immediately.— Funicular  action.  See 
kfunicvlar.—  Impulsive  action,  in  psychol.,  a simple 
voluntary  action  determined  by  a single  motive.  W. 
W undt (trans.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p.  232.— In- 
stinctive action,  in  psychol.,  action  founded  on  a con- 
genital, instinctive  basis,  but  consciously  motived  by  ac- 
quired experience.  Morgan , Habit  and  Instinct,  p.  136. 
— Joint  action,  a civil  action  in  which  several  parties, 
having  the  same  or  similar  rights  in  the  subject-matter  of 
the  suit,  are  joined  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants.— Law 
Of  mass  action,  in  phys.  chem.,  the  statement  that 
when  any  substance  in  solution  enters  into  a chemical 
reaction  the  amount  of  the  reaction  in  the  unit  of  time 
is  proportional  to  the  active  mass  of  the  substance,  that 
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is,  to  the  number  of  gram-molecules  of  the  substance 
contained  in  one  liter  of  the  solution.— Law  of  recip- 
rocal action.  See  klaw. — Local  action,  (b)  In  an  elec- 
tric battery,  the  development  of  electrical  energy  by  chem- 
ical action  on  the  elements  of  the  battery  even  when  the 
outer  circuit  is  open.  Such  local  internal  circuits  weaken 
the  effective  or  useful  cuiTent.  (c)  In  dynamo-electric 
machines,  wasteful  internal  circuits  in  the  pole-pieces  or 
cores;  eddy,  parasitic,  or  Foucault  currents.—  Multi- 
plicity Of  actions,  a term  used  in  equity  jurisprudence 
wherein  a court  of  chancery  has  jurisdiction  to  compel 
the  consolidation  of  several  suits  where  the  issue  in  all 
can  be  determined  in  a single  action.  A suit  in  such  a 
court  may  be  brought  to  prevent  a ‘multiplicity  of  ac- 
tions. * — Psychomotor  action,  in  psychol. , action  which 
occurs  as  the  direct  response  to  a perception  or  idea. 
The  term  includes  ideomotor  and  sensorimotor  action.— 
Selective  action  in  psychol.,  action  which  results  from 
the  clash  in  consciousness  of  two  or  more  impulses.  E.  B. 
Titchener,  Outline  of  Psychol.,  p.  266.— Static  action. 
See  dynamic  kaction.—  Volitional  action,  in  psychol., 
a term  used,  with  various  shades  of  meaning,  to  denote 
action  which  involves  the  exercise  of  active  attention. 

action-extension  (ak'shon-eks-ten"shqn),  re. 
In  pianoforte-making,  a wooden  rod  which 
transfers  the  motion  of  the  key-tail  to  the 
whip.  Its  length  varies  with  the  size  and  arrangement 
of  the  action.  Analogous  to  sticker  in  organ-building. 
See  cut  under  pianoforte. 

action-rail  (ak'shon-ral),  re.  In  pianoforte- 
making,  a bar  or  l-aii  extending  across  the  action 
from  side  to  side,  to  which  are  pivoted  the 
movable  parts  of  all  the  hammers  and  damp- 
ers. See  cut  under  pianoforte. 
activ,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  active. 
activate,  v.  t.  2.  To  render  active;  specifi- 
cally: (a)  In  physics,  to  make  radioactive  by 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  a radioactive  sub- 
stance; to  ionize.  See  ^radioactivity.  (b)  In 
physiol,  chem.,  to  convert  into  an  active  form: 
said  of  the  action  of  certain  organic  secretions 
on  inactive  ferments  or  other  physiological 
substances. 

activated  (ak'ti-va/ted),  p.  a.  In  physics  and 
physiol,  chem.,  in  a state  or  condition  of  ac- 
quired activity. 

They  find  that  underground  air  is  not  like  activated  air, 
but  rather  resembles  radium  and  thorium  compounds, 
which,  while  neutral  themselves,  are  capable  of  ionizing 
gases  by  means  of  the  free  ions  they  emit. 

Elec.  World  and  Engineer,  Jan.  10,  1903,  p.  86. ' 

activation  (ak-ti-va'shon),  n.  The  act  of  ren- 
dering active  or  the  state  of  being  activated ; 
specifically:  (a)  In  physics , the  process  or 
method  of  producing  radioactivity  in  a body 
by  exposure  to  the  influence  of  a radioactive 
substance  or  otherwise;  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  radioactive ; ionization.  (&)  In  physiol, 
cliem.,  the  activating  of  inert  organic  secre- 
tions, or  the  condition  of  being  thus  activated, 
activator  (ak'ti-va-tor),  n.  In  physics  phys- 
iol. chem.,  a substance  that  arouses  another 
substance  to  its  own  proper  activity, 
active,  a.  9.  In  psychol.,  representative  of  a 
type  of  character  whose  dominant  character- 
istic is  a natural  and  constantly  renewed  ten- 
dency to  action.— Active  ★congestion,  ★mass, 
★pressure,  ★principle.  See  the  nouns.— Active  de- 
posit, in  radioactivity,  a substance  deposited  by  the 
emanation  from  a radioactive  material,  as  radium  or 
thorium,  and  itself  capable  of  producing  excited  activity 
in  neighboring  bodies. — Active  material  (of  a Storage- 
cell), in  elect.,  the  substance  or  substances  which  change 
chemically  during  charge  and  discharge. — Active  verb, 
a verb  which  expresses  action.  It  may  he  ( a ) active 
transitive,  in  which  the  action  passes  from  the  subject  or 
agent  to  an  object : as,  the  sun  gives  light ; or  it  may  be 
(b)  active  intransitive,  in  which  the  action  is  confined  to 
the  subject : as,  the  sun  shines. — Active  voice  in  gram., 
that  form  or  aspect  of  a verb  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
verb  is  represented  as  acting.  See  active,  8. 

activital  (ak-tiv'i-tal),  a.  [activity  + -al."]  Re- 
lating to  action  as  opposed  to  thought.  J.  W, 
Powell. 

Full  knowledge  of  aboriginal  character  may  be  gained 
only  through  study  of  both  the  activital  habits  and  the 
intellectual  systems  of  the  aborigines;  for  in  every  stage 
of  human  development,  action  and  thought  are  concomi- 
tant and  complementary. 

Rep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethnol. , 1897-98,  p.  826. 

activity,  n.  6.  In  psychol.,  a self-determina- 
tion of  mental  process,  experienced  or  in- 
ferred, especially  characteristic  of  the  cona- 
tive consciousness.  The  term  has  been  variously 
and  loosely  used  in  modern  psychology.  In  those  sys- 
tems which  are  still  dominated  by  philosophical  influ- 
ences it  denotes  a primary  and  irreducible  experience  of 
self-causation  or  free  initiative.  To  the  psychologist 
wlio  looks  upon  mind  as  a system  of  organic  functions 
activity  is  given  with  the  direction  of  the  course  of  con- 
sciousness, knowingly  or  unknowingly,  upon  a determi- 
nate end  : a particular  mental  process  is  the  first  term  of 
a definite  series,  the  remaining  members  of  which  it 
evokes  in  their  order,  while  the  series  reaches  its  natural 
conclusion  when  the  end  is  attained.  In  this  sense,  how- 
ever, mental  activity  becomes  practically  synonymous 
with  mental  function  itself,  since  the  limiting  cases  of 
anoetic  sentience  and  involuntary  movement  are  still 
self-determined  in  just  so  far  as  consciousness  is  in- 
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Volved  in  them.  Lastly,  there  are  psychologists  who, 
investigating  mind  as  a stream  of  mental  processes, 
predicate  of  it  neither  activity  nor  passivity,  but  hold 
that  the  antithesis  of  active  and  passive  has  no  more 
place  within  psychology  than  the  antithesis  of  subjective 
and  objective.  However,  they  still  employ  the  terms,  in 
obedience  to  traditional  usage,  as  descriptive  names  of 
mental  states  or  mental  complexes;  they  speak,  forex- 
ample,  of ‘active  ’ attention,  meaning  attention  that  is 
equivocally  conditioned ; and  of  a ‘ feeling  of  activity  * 
which  accompanies  the  state  of  active  attention.  Such 
a terminology,  however  harmless  in  intention,  can  only 
add  to  the  existing  confusion. 

clctol  (ak'tol),  n.  [act  4*  -ol.]  A trade-name 
for  silver  lactate,  CsHgC^Ag,  a substance 
used  as  a soluble  antiseptic.  It  must  be  kept 
from  the  sunlight. 

Actuality  theory,  in  psychol. , the  theory  that  psychol- 
ogy deals  with  the  immediate  and  underived  reality  of 
experience,  while  the  natural  sciences,  as  abstracting 
from  the  knowing  subject,  deal  only  with  mediate  expe- 
rience : opposed  to  the  theory  of  substantiality  or  of 
mind-substance.  W.  Wundt  (trails.), Outlines  of  Psychol., 
p.  314. 

actuarian  (ak-tu-a/ri-an),  a . Same  as  actua- 
rial. 

acuate,  a.  2.  Having  an  elongate  smooth 
form  pointed  at  one  end;  needle-shaped:  ap- 
plied to  sponge-spicules. 

H.  n.  An  acuate  monactinellid  sponge- 
spicule. 

aculeolus  (ak-u-le'o-lus),  n.\  pi.  aculeoli  (-11). 
[NL.  (L.  as  a doubtful  reading),  dim.  of  acu- 
leus : see  aeuleus .]  In  hot.,  a minute  aculeus 
or  prickle. 

acuminate,  a.  (c)  In  ichth.,  drawn  out  in  a 
long  point:  said  of  the  fins, 
acupunctuate  (ak-u-pungk'tu-at),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  acupunctuated,  ppr.  acupunctuating . 
[L.  acus,  needle,  + punetuare,  prick:  see  punc- 
tuate,.]  To  prick  with  a needle;  acupuncture, 
acupunctuation  (ak"u-pungk-tu-a'shon),  n. 
Same  as  acupuncturation. 
acuta  (a-ku'tii,),  n.  [NL.:  see  acute,  a.]  In 
organ-building,  an  unusually  shrill  mixture- 
stop. 

Acutalis  (ak-u-ta'lis),  n.  [NL.  (Fairmaire, 
1846),  < L.  acutus,  pointed.]  A genus  of  tree- 
hoppers  of  the  homopterous  family  Membra- 
cidse.  A.  dorsalis  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  on 
grape-vines  in  the  northern  United  States  In  July.  It  is 
known  as  the  black-backed  tree-hopper. 

3*Cllt611GSS,  U.  ( e ) In  musical  acoustics,  relative  ele- 
vation of  pitch  in  a sound  or  tone,  produced  by  greater 
frequency  of  vibration : opposed  to  gravity.  The  higher 
the  pitch,  the  greater  is  the  acuteness. 

acutilingual  ( a-ku-ti-ling'»wal),  a.  [L.  acutus, 
sharp,  + lingua,  tongue.]  Having  a sharp- 
pointed  tongue. 

acutiplantar  (a-ku-ti-plan'tar),  a.  [L.  acutus, 
sharp,  + plant'd,  sole.]  In  ornith.,  having  the 
tarsus  sharply  ridged  on  its  posterior  face. 
Bidgway,  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America, 
1.24. 

acutish  (a-ku'tish),  a.  [ acute  + -isftL]  Rather 
acute;  specifically,  in  bot.,  barely  acute  or 
verging  toward  an  acute  form, 
acutorsiou  (ak-u-tor'shon),  n.  [L.  acus,  needle, 
+ torsio(n-),  twisting.]  In  surg.,  an  opera- 
tion for  arresting  hemorrhage  from  a wounded 
artery  by  passing  a needle  beneath  the  vessel, 
twisting  it,  and  passing  it  out  over  the  vessel, 
acutospinous  (a-ku-to-spl'nus),  a.  [L.  acutus, 
sharp,  + spina,  spine.]  Having  sharp  spines, 
acyanoblepsia  (a-sFa-no-blep'si-a),  n.  Same 
as  acyanoblepsy. 

acyclic,  a.  2.  In  dynam.,  not  having  the  prop- 
erty of  whirling  or  moving  in  circles. 

The  system  now  behaves,  as  regards  the  co-ordinates 
til*  h2,  • • • Qm,  exactly  like  the  acyclic  type  there  con- 
templated. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  570. 

3.  Irregular  in  course;  not  occurring  with 
normal  periodicity.— 4.  In  chem.,  containing 
no  cycle  or  ring : said  of  organic  compounds 
which  contain  no  ring  of  atoms Acyclic  sur- 

face, a surface  such  that  any  closed  curve  upon  it  can 
contract  to  a point  without  leaving  the  surface. 

acyesis  (a-si-e'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
svycig,  conception,  < uveiv,  conceive.]  1.  In- 
ability to  conceive;  barrenness. — 2.  The  con- 
dition of  non-pregnancy, 
acyl  (as'il),  n.  [_ac(id)  + - yl. ] A name  intro- 
duced by  Liebermann  to  designate  an  acid 
radical  such  as  acetyl,  C2H3O. 
acylate  (as'i-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  acylated, 
ppr.  acylating.  [ acyl  + -at<A.]  To  introduce 
an  acyl-group  into;  especially,  to  prepare  an 
acyl  derivative  of  an  organic  compound  con- 
taining a hydroxyl-  or  amino-group. 
acyTOlogy  (a-si-rol'o-ji),  n.  [L.  acyrologia,  < 
Gr.  aKvpo^oyta,  < ^aKipu'/oyoc,  adj.,  ( anvpohoyeiv, 


speak  incorrectly,  < aKvpog,  unauthorized,  im- 
proper (<  a-  priv.  + Kvpoc,  authority),  + Myog, 
speech.]  Faulty  diction.  [Rare.] 
Acystosporea  (a-sis//to-sp6'r§-a),  n. pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  d-  priv.  -I-  KvoTtp,  bladder"  + crnopog,  seed 
(see  spore).']  A suborder  of  Sporozoa,  of  the 
order  Hiemosporidiu.  It  contains  those  forms  in 
which  the  trophozoite  is  an  amoeboid  hemamoeba  or  is  of 
simple  body  form  and  is  typically  endoglobular  through- 
out the  schizogonouB  cycle.  An  alternation  of  hosts  occurs 
m many  cases,  schizogony  taking  place  usuallyin  awarm- 
blooded  vertebrate  host,  while  sporogony  occurs  in  an 
invertebrate  host,  usually  an  arthropod.  Compare  -kBsc- 
mosporea. 

Acystosporidia  (a-sis^to-spo-rid'i -a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  as  Acystospor-ea  + -id-ia.]  A’group  of 
protozoan  cell-parasites  infesting  certain  verte- 
brates. They  are  found  mainly  in  red  blood-corpuscles, 
but  also  in  the  kidney,  liver,  and  intestinal  epithelium.  In 
blood  they  cause  hypertrophy  of  the  corpuscles  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  hemoglobin.  They  are  associated  with 
malaria  in  man  and  with  Texas  fever  in  cattle.  See  +n&- 
mamoebidse  and  ’kGymnosporidia. 
ad,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  add. 

Ada  (a'da),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  from  the  feminine 
name  Ada.]  A genus  containing  two  species 
of  epiphytal  orchids  native  to  northern  South 
America,  sometimes  grown  in  choice  collec- 
tions under  the  same  conditions  as  Odontoglos- 
sum. 

adactylia  (a-dak-til'i-a),  n.  [NL,,  ( Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ (Sa/cruAof,  finger  or  toe:  see  dactyl.]  In  tera- 
tol.,  a congenital  lack  of  some  or  all  of  the 
fingers  or  toes. 

adactylism  (a-dak'til-izm),  n.  Same  as  *adac- 
tylia. 

adagio,  adv.  and  a.  Special  varieties  of  movement 
or  style  are  indicated  by  adding  other  terms,  as  : adagio 
assai  or  inolto,  very  slow ; adagio  non  troppo,  slow,  but 
not  too  much  so ; adagio  cantabile  or  sostenuto,  slow,  with 
a flowing  or  sustained  movement;  adagio  patetico,  slow 
and  with  pathos ; adagio  pesante,  slow,  witli  heavy  ac- 
cents ; adagio  religioso,  slow  and  in  the  church  style ; etc. 
adalid  (ad-a-led'),  n.  [Sp. , a chief  or  com- 
mander, < Ar.  al-dalil,  < al,  the,  + daltl,  leader, 
guide.]  A leader  or  guide.  Miss  Yonge, 
Christians  and  Moors  in  Spain,  p.  206. 

Adam,  n. — Adam  and  Eve.  (b)  A colloquial  name  for 
Sempenivum  tectorum,  the  houseleek.— Adam’s  apple. 
(d)  A name  given  to  the  crape  jasmine  or  East  Indian 
rosebay,  Tabemsemontana  coronaria.  See  crape  jas- 
mine, under  * jasmine,—  Adam’s  fig.  See  jig-. 

Adamantine  layer  or  substance,  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth. 

adamantoblast  (ad-a-man'to-blast),  n.  [Gr. 
adapag,  adamant,  + fi'/ amor,  germ.]  In  em- 
bryol.,  one  of  the  cells  which  produce  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth.  Same  as  *ameloblast. 
adamellite  (ad-a-mel'it),  n.  [(Monte)  Ada- 
mello,  in  the  middle  Alps,  + -ifeA]  In petrog., 
a name  proposed  by  Cathrein  (1890)  as  a sub- 
stitute for  tonalite,  and  described  as  a granu- 
lar igneous  rock  of  the  group  intermediate 
between  granite  and  diorite,  containing  ortho- 
clase  and  plagioclase  feldspars  with  hornblende 
and  biotite.  Brogger  uses  the  term  for  highly 
qnartzose  monzonites. 

Adam  Kadmon  (ad 'am  kad'mon).  [Heb. 
’adam  kadmon,  ’dddni  ha-kadmoni,  ‘the  first 
man.’]  In  cabalistic  doctrine,  the  primordial 
man,  the  image  of  God,  emanating  from  the  En- 
soph,  the  Infinite,  and  representing  the  Eser 
Sephiroth,  the  ten  attributes  of  the  deity.  See 
*Sephiroih  and  *Eachash  Jlalcadmoni. 
Adamkiewicz’s  reaction.  See  * reaction . 
Adams-Stokes  disease.  Same  as  Stokes- Ad- 
ams * disease . 

adanal  (ad-a'nal),  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  + anus,  anus.] 
Extending  to  the  anus:  as,  the  adanal  plate, 
in  Arachnida,  a plate-like  selerite  reaching  to 
the  anus. 

adangle  (a-dang'gl),  adv.  [a'i  + dangle.] 
Hanging  loosely;  in  a dangling  position  or 
condition ; dangling.  Browning,  Men  and  Wo- 
men, i.  37.  N.  E.  1). 

Adapisoricidse  (ad'-'a-pi-so-ris'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Adapisorex  "(<  Adapts,  a genus  of 
monkeys,  + Sorex,  a genus  of  insectivores)  + 
-idx.]  Afamily  of  extinct  insectivorous  mam- 
mals related  to  the  moles,  but  more  highly 
specialized.  The  type  genus,  Adapisorex,  about 
the  size  of  a hedgehog,  is  from  the  Lower 
Eocene  of  Reims,  France. 
adapoid(ad'a-poid),  a.  [Adap-is  + -out.]  Re- 
lated to  the  Adapidce. 
adapt,  v.  t.  4.  Same  as  * immunize . 

Bordet  heated  for  half  an  hour  to  56°  C.  some  of  the 
lytic  serum  secured  by  adapting  the  guinea-pig  through 
subcutaneous  injections  to  the  red  blood  cells  of  the  rab- 
bit. He  found  that  it  had  completely  lost  its  new  lytic 
power.  Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  246. 

adaptation,  n.  4.  Same  as  * immunization . — 


adding-machine 

Adaptation  product.  See  ^adaptation product. — 
Constitutional  adaptation  constitutional  impregna- 
tion. See  •^impregnation. — Functional  adaptation, 
in  biol.,  the  adjustment  of  an  organism  by  its  own  activity 
to  changed  conditions,  considered  as  a cause  of  change 
in  its  structure.  The  notion  of  functional  adaptation  as 
prior  to  and  the  cause  of  structure  rests  upon  the  belief 
that  an  organism  can  do  things  for  which  it  has  no  adap- 
tive machinery.  H.  E.  Crumpton,  Biometrika,  March- 
July,  1904,  p.  114.— Law  of  adaptation,  in  social.,  the 
assumption  that  social  groups  acting  upon  one  another 
universally  adapt  themselves  to  a certain  end,  namely, 
further  social  development. — Ontogeneti  c adaptation, 
an  adaptive  change  which  is  produced  in  an  organism  by 
its  own  activity  and  is  not  transmitted  to  descendants,  as 
contrasted  with  a change  which  is  congenital  and  is 
transmitted  to  descendants  ; a useful  acquired  character. 
B.  F.  Osborn,  Science,  Oct.  16,  1897  — Visual  adapta- 
tion, the  adjustment  of  the  eye,  by  the  pupilary  mecha- 
nism and  by  retinal  changes,  to  a change  in  the  color  or 
brightness  of  its  surroundings.  The  eye  may  become 
adapted  either  to  a change  of  the  total  field  oi  vision 
( general  adaptation ) or  to  local  and  partial  changes 
within  a given  field  { local  adaptation).  Adaptation  itself 
may  he  partial  or  complete. 

adaptationist  (ad-ap-ta'shon-ist),  n.  One  who 
believes  that  social  phenomena  must  be  ex- 
plained as  adaptations  to  environment  and 
accounted  for  by  collective  causes  rather  than 
by  individual  efforts. 

adaptation-product  (ad-ap-ta/shon-prod//ukt), 
n.  A substance  produced  in  the  body  of  an 
animal  of  one  species  by  immunization  with 
cells  or  cellular  products  derived  from  the 
body  of  an  animal  of  an  alien  species.  Also 
called  reaction-subs tance.  it  has  a specific  effect 
upon  the  body  used  in  immunization  which,  generally 
speaking,  is  antagonistic  to  the  immunizing  substance. 
In  this  relation  also  called  antibody  or  antisubstance. 
Examples  are  the  various  antitoxins,  cytotoxins,  agglu- 
tinins, and  precipitins.  See  ★ immunity . 

adapted  (a-dap'ted),  p.  a.  Specifically,  result- 
ing from  immunization:  as,  an  adap ted  serum, 
adapter,  n.  6.  In  photog.,  an  attachment  to  a 
camera  by  means  of  which  plates  of  sizes 
other  than  those  for  which  the  camera  is  de- 
signed may  be  used. 

adaxial  (ad-ak'si-al),  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  + axial.] 
In  bot.,  in  a plane  facing  the  axis.  See  the 
extract. 

The  ovaries  [in  Casuarina]  are  flattened  laterally,  in 
contrast  to  the  adaxial  flattening  of  the  wings  in  Pinus. 

Bot.  Gazette , XXXVI.  104! 

A.  D.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  Artium  Domesti- 
carum  Baccalaurea,  Bachelorof  Domestic  Arts, 
a degree  conferred  by  some  institutions  upon 
women. 

A.  D.  C.  1 . An  abbreviation  of  Aide-de-camp. 
— 2.  An  abbreviation  of  Anodic  duration  Con- 
traction : used  in  electrotherapy. 

add,  v.  t — Added  part  or  voice,  in  music,  a part  or 
voice  supplementary  to  the  principal  melody  or  to 
the  essential  harmony.  Thus  in  polyphonic  writing  a 
counterpoint  may  be  called  the  added  part  or  voice,  in 
distinction  from  the  cantus ; or  when  a solo  part  is  com- 
bined with  a chorus  it  may  be  called  the  added  part  or 
voice. 

addental  (a-den'tal),  n.  [ad-  + dental .]  In 
ichth.,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw, 
joined  to  the  premaxillary  in  front:  synony- 
mous with  maxillary. 

adder1,  w.— Banded  adder,  Bungarus  fasciatus  of 
southern  Asia. — Berg  adder,  Clotho  (or  Vipera)  atropos 
of  South  Africa. — Blowing-adder,  a harmless  hug-nosed 
snake  of  North  America  belonging  to  the  genus  Hetero- 
don.— Homed  adder,  Clotho  cornuta  of  North  Africa- 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  horned  viper,  Cerastes 
cornuta,  also  of  North  Africa,  but  more  abundant  and 
more  deadly. 

adder’s-tongue,  n.  2.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  the  hart’s-tongue,  Phyllitis  Scolopen- 
driam.  See  Scolopendrium. — 3.  Any  of  the 
eastern  species  of  Erytlironium  or  dog-tooth 
violet.  The  white  adder’s-tongue  is  E.  albidum. 

— Adder’s-tongue  family,  the  Ophioglossacese,  includ- 
ing Ophioglossum,  the  adder’s- tongue  fern. 

Addie’s  process.  See  * process . 

addigital  (a-dij'i-tal),  a.  and  n . [ad-  + digital.] 

I.  a.  In  ornith.,  attached  to  a digit  (the  third). 

— Addigital  remex,  the  primary  attached  to  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  third  digit  of  a bird’s  wing. 

II.  n.  Same  as  * addigital  remex. 
addiment  (ad'i-ment),  n.  [NL.  *addimentum, 

< L.  addere , add.]  A thing  added;  an  addita- 
ment;  a complement;  specifically,  same  as 
* complement , 8.  See  * alexin. 

Dr.  Longcope  gives  a study  of  the  bacteriolytic  action 
of  human  blood  in  disease,  and  Dr.  Walker  surveys  the 
various  factors  in  bacteriolytic  action,  from  which  he 
deduces  the  fact  that  the  complement  or  addiment  is  a 
product  of  disintegration  of  leucocytes. 

Nature , Feb.  19,  1903,  p.  373. 

adding-machine,  n.  Its  different  forms  depend 
either  on  the  totalizing  principle,  on  the  principle  of  a 
train  of  gears  whose  ratio  is  10  to  1,  or  on  both.  In  a 
convenient  form  the  figures  are  arranged  like  the  keys  of 
a type-writer  in  vertical  rows  from  1 to  9.  By  depressing 
the  key  for  the  proper  figure  in  the  row  of  unites  tens. 


adding-machine 

hundreds,  etc.,  the  result  of  the  addition  appears  in  fig- 
ures. Such  machines  are  much  used  in  banks,  offices, 
and  factories. 

addition,  n — Algebraic  addition,  addition  in  which 
the  signs  (+  and  — ) of  the  quantities  to  be  added  are 
considered.  The  result  is  the  difference  between  the 
sums  of  the  positive  and  of  the  negative  quantities,  with 
the  sign  of  the  greater.— Relative  addition,  such  a 
combination  of  two  relative  terms  as  will  produce  a third 
term  expressing  the  relation  in  which  any  relate,  A,  of 
the  first  term  added  would  stand  to  any  correlate,  C,  of 
the  second  term  added  if,  and  only  if,  every  object  in  the 
universe,  say  X,  were  either  such  that  A was  in  the  first 
relation  to  X,  or  such  that  X was  in  the  second  rela- 
tion to  C.  For  example,  in  the  universe  of  whole  num- 
bers, the  number  4 stands  to  the  number  2 in  the  relation 
which  results  from  the  relative  addition  of  “ is  prime  to  ” 
to  “is  a multiple  of,”  since  4 is  prime  to  every  number 
unless  to  a multiple  of  2.  This  operation  was  introduced 
into  logical  algebra  in  1882  by  C.  S.  Peirce,  and  has  gen- 
erally been  employed,  although  Whitehead  and  others 
hold  it  to  be  of  little  utility. 

addition-compound  ( a-dish'  on-kom^pound) , 
n.  Same  as  * addition-product, 
addition-product  (a-dish'on-procFukt),  n.  In 
chem .,  a compound  formed  by  the  direct  addi- 
tion of  one  element  or  compound  to  another. 
It  is  contrasted  with  substitution-product,  in  which  one 
element  or  group  is  substituted  for  another.  Also  called 
addition-compound. 

Addititious  force,  in  astron.,  the  radial  component  of  a 
disturbing  force  when  it  increases  the  attraction  of  a sat- 
ellite toward  its  primary,  especially  of  the  moon  toward 
the  earth : opposed  to  ablatitious  force,  which  diminishes 
the  attraction.  The  force  is  addititious  when  the  satel- 
lite is  in  quadrature  with  the  disturbing  body  (usually 
the  sun),  ablatitious  when  in  syzygy. 
addograph  (ad'o-graf),  re.  [L.  addere,  add,  4- 
Gr.  ypa<j>eiv,  write.]  An  adding-machine  with 
a device  for  recording  results  on  a type- writer. 
addreSSj  n — • Forms  of  address.  See  */orm, 
addressing-machine,  «.  These  machines  are  of 
several  kinds  : (a)  A small  apparatus,  operated  by  hand, 
for  cutting  from  a prepared  paper  ribbon  of  printed  ad- 
dresses one  address  at  a time  and  pasting  it  on  the  wrap- 
per. (b)  A machine  for  stenciling  addresses,  etc.,  on  wrap- 
pers or  cards.  The  stencils,  made  on  parchment  and 
reinforced  by  a cardboard  frame,  are  prepared  by  a per- 
forating-device attached  to  a type-writer.  When  ready, 
the  stencils  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  hop- 
per of  a special  form  of  stenciling-press  and  automati- 
cally fed  to  the  inking-roller  and  then  passed  to  the  press, 
which  forces  enough  ink  through  the  stencil  to  make  a 
clear  impression  on  the  wrapper.  The  stencils  are  then 
relieved  of  surplus  ink  and  delivered  to  another  hopper, 
which  retains  them  in  regular  order  ready  for  use  again. 
The  machine  stencils  the  addresses  on  a continuous  roll  of 
paper,  and  cuts  off,  counts,  and  delivers  the  wrappers  in 
the  same  order  as  that  of  the  stencils,  (c)  A press  for  print- 
ing addresses,  etc.,  from  embossed  type.  The  addresses 
are  embossed  in  a special  form  of  power  type-writer  on  rib- 
bons of  type-metal,  and  are  then,  in  a special  machine, 
cut  apart  and  fitted  with  locking  hinges,  and  made  up 
by  hand  into  chains  or  ribbons.  A ribbon  on  a spool  is 
placed  in  a power  printing-press  and  automatically  fed 
to  the  inking-rollers  and  to  the  press ; each  addressed 
type-plate  is  printed  in  turn,  and  the  chain  is  rewound 
on  another  spool.  The  addresses  are  printed  on  a con- 
tinuous roll,  cut,  and  counted  in  regular  order.  A smaller 
machine  of  this  type  is  fed  by  hand  and  operated  by  foot- 
power. 

addressograph  (a-dres'o-graf),  n.  [ address  4- 
Gr.  ypaipeiv,  write.]  A special  form  of  foot- 
power  addressing-machine  employing  endless 
chains  of  embossed  metal  type  or  chains  of 
movable  rubber  type.  See  * addressing-ma- 
chine. 

ade  (ad),  n.  [Detached  from  lemonade,  lime- 
ade, orangeade .]  A drink  of  the  lemonade  or 
orangeade  class.  [Colloq.] 

They  make  a superior  ade  which  rivals  lemon  or  lime 
ade.  Science , Feb.  13,  1903,  p.  263. 

Adelaide  ruby,  sovereign.  See  *ruby,  *sov- 

ereign. 

Adelea  (ad-e-le'a),  n.  [NL.  (A.  Schneider, 
1875),  appar.  (irreg.)  < Gr.  aSr/log,  not  mani- 
fest, unseen.]  A genus  of  Coccidia,  of  the  fam- 
ily Polysporocystidse,  having  the  dizoic  spores 
spherical  or  compressed  and  the  sporoeysts 
smooth.  The  various  species  are  parasitic  in 
myriapods  and  insects.  . 

adelite  (ad'e-lit),  n.  [Gr.  aSylog,  not  manifest, 
4-  -ite2.  The  allusion  is  to  the  indistinct  crys- 
tallization.] A basic  arseniate  of  calcium  and 
magnesium,  of  a grayish  color,  occurring  in 
embedded  grains  and  rarely  in  monoclinic 
crystals : found  in  Sweden, 
adeloceratous  ( ad" e-lo-ser ' a-tus) , a.  Same  as 
*adelocerous. 

adelocerous  (ad-e-los'e-rus),  a.  Having  con- 
cealed antennse.  Same  as  cryptocerous. 
Adelochorda  (ad"e-16-kor'dii),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  ai5)?Ao?,  not  evident,  + x°P^>  chord.]  A 
subphylum  and  class  of  Chordata  including 
the  genera  Balanoglossus,  Rhabdopleura,  and 
Cephalodiscus.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  group 
are  the  presence  of  the  presumed  rudimentary  represen- 
tative of  a notochord  and  of  the  gill-slits.  The  group  is 
not  homogeneous,  and  the  affinities  of  its  members  to 
Chordata  are  denied  by  some  zoologists. 


adelomorphic  (ad"e-16-m6r,fik),  a.  [Gr.  aSrj7.og, 
not  manifest,  + pop<py,  form.]  A term  applied 
to  the  so-called  chief  or  central  cells  of  the 
gastric  mucosa,  which  supposedly  furnish  the 
pepsin  and  chymosin.  W.  I).  Halliburton, 
Chemical  Physiology  and  Pathology,  p.  633. 
Adelops  (ad'e-lops),  n.  [NL.  (Tellkampf, 
1844),  < Gr.  adj/Aog,  not  evident,  -1  uip,  eye.]  A 
genus  of  beetles  of  the  family  Silphidse.  They 
inhabit  caves,  where  their  larva;  feed  upon  the  dung  of 
bats  and  other  cave-inhabiting  animals.  About  30  spe- 
cies are  known,  mainly  from  European  caves.  Adelops 
hirtus  lives  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 
Adelosiphonia  (ad"e-16-si-f6'ni-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Gr.  aot/?.og,  not  evident,  4-  oufov,  pipe.]  A 
group  or  section  of  anomalodesmaceous  pe- 
lecypod  mollusks,  or  Acephala.  They  constitute 
a subdivision  of  the  superfamily  Anatinacea  and  comprise 
those  mollusks  which  have  short  siphons  and  a well-de- 
fined lithodesma.  The  genus  Pandora  is  an  example, 
adelphiarchal  (a-del'fi-ar-kal),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  a6ehj>6g,  brother,  + apxog,  ruler,  + -a/.] 
Relating  to  a form  of  government  exercised  by 
the  men  assembled  in  council,  the  members  of 
the  council  being  considered  as  brothers.  See 
the  extract. 

In  this  way  the  women  sitting  in  clan  council  consti- 
tuted the  primary  legislative  body,  while  their  brothers 
sitting  in  tribal  council  formed  a senate  or  final  legisla- 
tive body  whose  decisions  were  binding  on  the  executives 
of  clans  and  tribes  ; so  that  the  social  organization  may 
lie  classed  as  adelphiarchal  (like  that  of  the  Seri  Indians 
described  in  earlier  reports)  in  principle,  though  largely 
patriarchal  in  detail.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1901,  p.  77. 
adelphic  (a-del'fik),  a.  [Gr.  ai5e?.tjMc6g,  brotherly 
or  sisterly^  < aSe'Aifi&g,  brother,  adtk^fi,  sister.] 
In  math.,  pertaining  to  the  connectivity  of  a 
surface. — Adelphic  order,  in  math.,  the  connectivity, 
adelphogamy  (a-del-fog'a-mi),  n.  [Gr.  a Setydg, 
brother,  + ydpog,  marriage.]  That  form  of 
polyandry  in  which  a number  of  brothers  have 
a wife  in  common.  J.  W.  Powell. 

Among  other  privileges  bestowed  on  the  bride  during 
the  probationary  period  are  those  of  receiving  the  most 
intimate  attentions  from  the  clanfellows  of  the  groom ; 
and  these  are  noteworthy  as  suggestions  of  a vestigial 
polyandry  or  adelphogamy. 

Rep.  Bur  Am.  Ethnol.,  1896-96,  p.  281. 

adelphotaxy  (a-del'fo-tak-si),  n.  [Gr.  aSehfdg, 
brother,  4-  rai-ig,  disposition,  order.]  In  biol., 
the  movement  of  certain  motile  cells  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other:  a term  proposed  byHartog 
in  1888. 

adempted  (a-demp 'ted),  p.  a.  Same  as 

adeemed.  See  adeem. 

adenase  (ad'e-nas),  n.  An  autolytic  ferment 
found  in  certain  glands  which  transforms 
adenin  into  hypoxanthin. 
adendric  (a-den'drik),  a.  [a-18  + dendron  + 
-ic.]  Same  as  *adendritic. 
adendritic  (a-den-drit'ik),  a.  [a-18  + den- 
dritic.]  In  neurol.,  having  no  dendrites:  said 
of  nerve-cells  which  have  only  the  neuraxon 
or  axis-cylinder  process, 
adenin  (ad'e-nin),  n.  [Gr.  a&ijv,  gland,  + -in2.] 
One  of  the  purin  or  xanthin  bases,  C5H5N5. 
It  has  been  obtained  from  the  lymph  glands, 
spleen,  thymus  gland,  kidneys,  ete. 
adenocheirus  (ad"e-n6-ki'rus),  pi.  adeno- 
cheiri  (-ri).  [NL.,  < Gr.  a6yv,  gland,  4-  xe^P> 

hand.]  In  Turbellaria,  one  of  the  outgrowths 
from  the  atrial  walls  in  the  genus  Artioposthia 
which  serve  as  accessory  copulatory  organs. 
See  *adenodactylus. 

adenochondrosarcoma  ( ad'/e-n6-kon"dro-sar- 
ko'ma), re.;  pi.  adenochondrosarcomata  (-ma-ta). 
A mixed  tumor  containing  the  elements  of 
adenoma,  chondroma,  and  sarcoma, 
adenocyst  (ad'e-no-sist),  n.  Same  as  *adeno- 
cystoma. 

adenocystic  (ad"e-no-sis'tik),  a.  Same  as *ade- 
nocystom, atoms. 

adenocystoma  (ad"e-n6-sis-to'ma),  n.;  pi.  ade- 
nocystomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  adyv,  gland, 
4-  Kvang,  bladder  (see  cyst),  4-  -oma.]  An 
adenoma  containing  cystic  cavities, 
adenocystomatous  (ad"e-n6-sis-t6'ma-tus),  a. 
Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  adenocystoma, 
adenodactylus  (ad"e-no-dak'ti-lus),  n.;  pi. 
adenodactyli  (-11).  [NL.,  < Gr.  d<5<?v,  gland,  4- 

Sa.KTv'Xog,  finger.]  In  Turbellaria,  one  of  the 
outgrowths  from  the  atrial  walls  in  the  genus 
Artioposthia  which  serve  as  accessory  copula- 
tory organs.  See  *adenocheirus. 
adenofibroma  (ad"e-no-fi-br6'ina),  re.;  pi  ade- 
nofibromata  (-ma-ta).  A glandular  tumor  con- 
sisting largely  of  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous 
tissue. 

adenoid,  a — Adenoid  disease,  pseudoleucocytbemia. 
— Adenoid  tumor.  Sam  e as  adenoma.— Adenoid  vege- 
tations, masses  of  lymphoid  tissue,  similar  in  structure 


adharma 

to  the  tonsils,  situated  at  the  posterior  wall  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  pharynx.  When  hypertrophied,  as  they  often 
are  in  children,  these  vegetations  may  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  air  through  the  posterior  nares  and  so  necessitate 
mouth-breathing.  Also  called  pharyngeal  tonsil  and 
Luschka’s  tonsil. 

11.  /).  An  adenoid  growth ; specifically,  an 

adenoid  vegetation. 

adenolipoma  (ad"e-n6-li-po'ma),  re. ; pi.  adenoli- 
omata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  adryv,  gland,  4- 

mog,  animal  fat,  4-  -oma.]  A glandular  tumor 
consisting  largely  of  fatty  substance, 
adenolymphoma  (ad//e-n6-lim-f6'ma),  n.;  pi. 
adenolymphomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  a6r/v, 

gland,  4-  L.  lympha,  lymph,  4-  -oma.]  Same 
as  lymphadenoma. 

Adenoma  destruens.  [L.,  destructive  adenoma.]  An 
adenoma,  usually  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  uterus, 
which  has  taken  on  malignant  characteristics.  Also 
called  adenocarcinoma. 

adenomalacia  (ad"e-n6-ma-la/si-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  aSiyv,  gland,  4-  pahaida.,  softness,  < pahisog, 
soft.]  Pathological  softening  of  glands. 

adenomatome  (ad-e-nom'a-tom),n.  [Gr.  adr/v, 
gland,  4-  -ropog,  < rauelv,  cut.]  An  instrument 
employed  in  the  removal  of  adenoid  growths, 
adenomyxoma  (ad"e-n6-mik-so'ma),  re.;  pi. 
adenomyxomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  ( Gr.  a6rjv, 

gland,  4-  pv!;a,  mucus,  4-  -oma.]  A tumor 
composed  of  glandular  and  mucous  tissue, 
adenomyxosarcoma  (ad/,e-n6-mik"s6-sar-k6'- 
mii),  pi.  adenomyxosarcomata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  aSr/v,  gland,  4-  pv^a,  mucus,  4-  adpf 
(caps-),  flesh,  4-  -oma.]  A tumor  composed  of 
glandular,  mucous,  and  sarcomatous  elements, 
adenopetaly  (ad"e-no-pet'a-li),  n.  [Gr.  a irp>, 
a gland  (nectary),  4-  7rtr a'Aov,  leaf  (petal).] 
The  transformation  of  nectaries  into  petals. 
Morren. 

adenophlegmon  (ad//e-n6-fleg'mon),  ».  [Gr. 
aSyv,  gland,  4-  <p?ieypovfy,  inflammation.]  Acute 
inflammation  of  a gland, 
adenopodous  (ad-e-nop'o-dus),  a.  [Gr.  adrpi, 
gland,  4-  irovg  (trod-),  foot,  4-  -ous.]  In  bot., 
having  the  petiole  or  peduncle  glandular, 
adenoscirrhus  (ad"e-nd-sir'us),  n. ; pi.  adeno- 
scirrhi  (-ri).  [NL.,  < Gr.  air/v,  gland,  4-  scir- 

rhus.]  A hard  cancer  which  involves  a gland, 
adenosclerosis  (ad"e-n6-skle-ro'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  aSfp>,  gland,  4-  o/M/pwotg,  a hardening:  see 
sclerosis.]  Induration  of  a gland. 

adenostemonous  (ad"e-no-ste'mo-nus),  a.  [Gr. 
adr/v,  gland,  4-  aryptov,  taken  for  ‘ stamen,’  4- 
-ous.]  In  bot.,  having  glandular  stamens, 
adenyl  (ad'e-nil),  re.  [aden(in)  + -yl.]  The 
group  C5H4N4,  formerly  assumed  to  he  present 
in  adenin  and  hypoxanthin.  This  nameis  no  longer 
used,  but  these  and  related  compounds  are  spoken  of  as 
derivatives  of  -hpurin  (which  see), 
adenylic  (ad-e-nil'ik),  a.  [adenyl  4-  -ic. J Re- 
lating to  adenyl — Adenylic  acid,  a nucleinic  acid 
obtained  from  the  thymus  gland.  On  decomposition  it 
yields  guanine,  adenin,  cytosin,  and  thyminic  acid. 
Adeps  lame,  purified  fat  of  sheep’s  wool,  containing  not 
over  30  per  cent,  of  water. 

adermia  (a-der'mi-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aSeppog , 
without  skin,  < a-priv.  4-  dlppa,  skin.]  Partial 
or  complete  congenital  absence  of  the  skin, 
adessive  (ad-es'iv),  re.  [L.  ad,  at,  4-  esse,  he, 
+ -ire.  Cf.  abessive.]  In  gram.,  a syntactic 
case  expressing  position  at  some  spot  or  lo- 
cality. A.  S.  Gatschct,  Grammar  of  the  Klamath 
Language,  p.  486. 

Adetopneusia  (ad,/e-top-nu'si-a),  n.pl  [NL., 

< (?)  Gr.  aderog,  unbound,  loose,  4-  rcvewng,  a 
blowing,  < nvelv,  blow,  breathe.]  An  order 
of  Stelleroidea,  the  Cryptozonia. 

adetopneustic  (ad"e-top-nu'stik),  a.  [Gr.  aSe- 
rog,  unbound,  loose,  4-  miemrueog,  < irveiv, 
breathe.]  Bearing  papuhe  or  dermal  branchi® 
beyond  the  abactinal  surface, 
ad  eund.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  ad 
eundem  gradum,  to  the  same  degree, 
adevism  (a'da-vizm),  n.  [Skt.  ddeva,  hostile 
to  the  gods,  < a-priv.  4-  deva,  a god  (see  dev  a), 
4-  -ism.]  Hindu  ‘atheism ’in  the  sense  of  a 
denial  of  the  old  ‘devas’:  a proposed  term 
distinguished  from  atheism. 
ad  fin.  An  abbreviation  of  ad  finem  (which 
see). 

adgustal  (ad-gus'tal),  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  4-  gustus, 
taste  (suggesting ‘palate’),  4-  -al.]  In  ichth., 
a name  given  by  Geoffroy  to  the  pterygoid  bone 
which  forms  part  of  the  palatoquadrate  arch, 
adha  (iid'ha),  re.  [Nepalese  adlia,  half.]  A 
silver  coin  of  Nepal  equal  to  half  a muhr  or 
one  fourth  of  a rupee. 

adharma  (a-dar'ma),  n.  [Skt.]  Unrighteous- 
ness; injustice:  personified  in  Hindu  mythol- 
ogy as  the  destroyer  of  all  things. 


adheat 

adheat  (ad-het'),  v.  t.  [ad-  + heat.]  To  su-  adiantiform  (ad-i-an'ti-f6rm),  a.  [NL.  Adian- 
perheat  (a  quantity  of  steam)  by  adding  to  it  a turn,  genus  of  ferns,  + L.  forma,  form.]  In 
quantity  of  very  highly  superheated  steam.  bot.,  having  the  form  or  character  of  Adian- 
adherence,  n.  6.  In  the  theory  of  aggregates,  turn  or  maidenhair.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  417. 
the  aggregate  of  all  those  points  of  a point-  adiaphanous  (ad-i-af'a-nus),  a.  [a-18  + di- 
aggregate  which  are  not  limiting  points  (that  aphanous .]  Not  transparent;  opaque, 
is,  limits  of  endless  senes  of  points) : called  adiaphon  (ad'i-a-fon),  n.  [G.,  <.  adiaphonon.] 
the  adherence  of  the  point-aggregate ; the  ag-  A form  of  pianoforte  (patented  in  1882)  in 
gregate  of  all  the  remaining  points  is  called  which  the  sound  is  produced  from  tuning- 
\ts  coherence.  . forks  in  stead  of  from  strings : essentially  simi- 

adnesion,  n.  10.  An  expression  of,  or  the  act  lar  to  the  older  adiaphonon. 
by  which  one  expresses,  acquiescence  in,  ad-  adiaphonon  (ad-i-af'o-non),».  [G.,  <Gr.  d- priv. 
herence  to,  and  support  of  some  statement,  de-  + Ad^uvof,  dissonant:  see  diaphony.']  A form 
claration,  or  proposal ; assent;  concurrence.  0f  pianoforte,  invented  by  Schuster  in  1819,  in 
Up  to  June  30, 1,787  adhesions  to  the  congress  had  been  which  the  sound  is  produced  from  steel  bars 
received.  Science,  July  29,  1904,  p.  157.  instead  of  from  strings. 

Adhesion  weight,  the  weight  which  is  producing  fric-  ‘tdicipliorstic  (ad'T-af-o-ret/ik),  a.  and  n.  [a-18 
tion  ; specifically,  the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  of  a + diaphoretic .]  I,  a.  Relating  to,  produced 
locomotive.- Primary  adhesion,  secondary  adhe-  by,  or  causing  diminution  or  suppression  of 

Sion.  Same  as  ★union  by  first  intention  and +umon  by  • . ■ 

second  intention.— Traction  of  adhesion.  Same  as 
friction  of  rolling  (which  see,  under  friction). 

adhesional  (ad-he'zhon-al),  a.  [ adhesion  4- 


perspiration. 

II.  n.  An  agent  which  diminishes  or  sup- 
presses perspiration. 

-a/.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  depending  upon  ad-  adiathermancy  (a-di-a-ther'man-si),  n.  [a-18 


hesion:  applied  specifically  to  the  action  of 
locomotives  when  the  smooth  driving-wheel, 
running  on  a plane  rail,  is  prevented,  through 
the  weight  of  the  engine,  from  slipping  on  the 
rail  by  its  adhesion  thereto,  when  the  power  of 


+ diathermancy.]  The  character  of  being 
adiathermanous ; the  property  by  virtue  of 
which  a substance  absorbs  the  invisible  heat- 
rays  of  the  spectrum : opposed  to  diather- 
mancy. 


the  cylinder  applied  to  turn  the  wheel  exceeds  this  ef-  adiathermanic(a-di-a-th^r'man-ik),  a.  [a-]8+ 
fect  of  adhesion,  and  friction  of  motion  ensues  by  the  diathermanic.]  Same  as  adiathermic. 
slipping  of  the  wheel  on  the  rail,  the  tractive  power  , 1, , -1  , r 1s  , ..  . 

becomes  less.  When  the  grades  become  too  steep  for  ^dlcltlietiC  (a-dl-a-thet  lk),  a.\a-  + diathetic .] 

adhesional  traction  because  the  cylinder-diameter  neces-  In  patliol.,  occurring  without  reference  to  a 
sary  to  overcome  the  resistance  will  cause  the  wheels  preexisting  constitutional  tendency  or  diath- 
to  slip,  the  tractive  effort  must  be  exerted  through  esis 

toothed  gears  meshing  into  a rack  or  toothed  rail,  while  , ,,,  , 

the  weight  may  be  still  carried  on  smooth  rails  by  ordi-  Afll  buddna,  (a-cu-bo  da),  n.  [Modern  Skt.,  < 
nary  wheels.  _ Skt.  adi,  the  beginning,  + Buddha,  Buddha.] 

adhesion-rail  (ad-he'zhon-ral),  m.  In  rail-  The  first  Buddha. 

roading,  a traction-rail  as  distinguished  from  adillah  (a-dil'a),  n.  A money  of  Malwa,  equal 
a guard-rail  or  a third  rail ; the  ordinary  rail  to  half  a pice. 

of  a track.  Sometimes  called  service-rail  and  Adimeridse  (ad  ,/i-mer  'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


stock-rail. 

adhesiv,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  adhesive. 
Adhesive  papilla.  See  *papiila. 
adhvaryu  (ad-var'yo),  n.  [Skt.  adhvaryu,  < 
adhvara,  religious  ceremony.]  A Brahman 
priest  who  assists  in  reciting  the  prayers  of 


Adimerus  + -idee.]  A family  of  clavicorn 
beetles.  In  these  beetles  the  tarsi  appear  to  have  but 
two  joints,  a broad  first  and  a long  terminal  one,  but 
they  have  in  fact  two  minute  joints  between,  hidden  by 
the  broad  basal  joint.  This  structure  is  unique  among 
the  Coleoptera  and  is  found  only  in  the  American  genus 
Adimerus. 


at  sacrifices, 
adiabat  (ad'i-a-bat),  n.  [Gr.  adiaftaror,  not  to 
be  passed  over : see  adiabatic.]  An  adiabatic 
curve  or  line. 


the  Yajur-Veda  and  performs  manual  labor  Adimerus  (a-dim'e-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Sharp, 

1894),  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + dtgepyc, two-parted,  two- 
jointed.]  The  typical  and  sole  genus  ofbeetles 
of  the  family  Adimeridee,  consisting  of  several 
. ..  . Central  and  South  American  species. 

Adiabatic  compression,  compression  exerted  or  occur-  .... 
ring  under  conditions  in  which  heat  neither  leaves  nor  Admia  (a-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  a coined  name.] 
enters  the  substance  compressed.- Adiabatic  dia-  A genus  of  killrfishes  of  the  family  Pceciliidse, 
gram,  a graphic  method  of  representing  by  adiabats  f i in  ,1  - u:  rtrnndn  voo-ino 
the  changes  as  to  temperature,  pressure,  and  condition  IOUU(1  ln  the  ftio  txranae  region. 

experienced  by  a unit  mass  of  gas  by  virtue  of  any  pos-  adipogenic  (ad"i-po-jen  'ik),  a.  [L.  adeps 

(adip-),  fat,  + Gr.  -yevr/c,  -producing.]  Hav- 
ing the  property  of  producing  or  of  storing  fat : 
as,  the  adipogenic  function  of  the  digestive 

fland  in  invertebrates.  Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soc., 
'eb.,  1905,  p.  47. 

adipogenous  (ad-i-poj'e-nus),  a.  [L.  adeps 
( adip -),  fat,  + Gr.  -yevi/s,  -producing.]  Pat- 
producing  ; productive  of  adipose, 
adipohepatic  (ad//i-po-he-pat,ik),  a.  [L.  adeps 
(.adip-),  fat,  + Gr.  yitaru c6(,  of  the  liver : see 
hepatic.]  Same  as  *adipogenic.  Jour.  Boy. 
Micros.  Soc.,  June,  1904,  p.  303. 
adipolytic  (ad"i-po-lit'ik),  a.  [L.  adeps  (adip-), 
fat,  + Gr.  Avr6g,  { /Jew,  dissolve.]  See  * lipo- 
lytic. 

adipomatous  (ad-i-pom  Vtus),  a.  [adipoma(t-) 
+ - ous .]  Same  as  lipomatous. 

Adipose  degeneration.  See  ^degeneration.— Adipose 
lobe,  a small  appendage  springing  from  the  base  of  the 
ventral  fin  of  some  fishes,  as  the  salmon  and  the  trout. 
Usually  known  as  an  auxiliary  scale. 

Adiposis  dolorosa,  a disease  of  the  nervous  system 
marked  by  the  formation  of  irregular  masses  of  fat  be- 
neath the  skin,  especially  that  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
which  are  the  seat  of  considerable  pain.  Also  called 
Dercum’s  disease. 


Adiabatic  Diagram,  the  curve  a a ' showing  a lower  pressure  at 
the  end  of  expansion  than  given  for  the  isothermal  diagram  i i' 
illustrates  the  typical  relations  of  pressure  and  volume.  Horizontal 
abscissas  proportional  to  volumes  (V,  v);  vertical  ordinates  propor- 
tional to  pressnres  (P,  /);  O,  origin. 


Adiposorex  (ad^i-pd-so'reks),  n.  £L.  adeps 
(adip-),  fat,  4-  sorex,  a shrew-mole.]  A genus 

peyron's  Indicator-curve'  of  the  steam-eiiginei'are  f amil-  »°j  ,sma11  skr®w-moles  from  the  Lower  Eocene, 
iar  examples.  AdlSCOta  (ad-is-ko'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

HiaffTinotin  n/vo,+v'Lr\  n Vn  1 ft  Aicr.  THriV.  4-  Hislr  -4-  -f 


sible  adiabatic  change.  The  adiabatic  diagrams  for 
moist  air  by  Hertz  (1884)  and  Neuhoff  (1903),  and  Cla- 


adiagnostic  (a-di-ag-nos'tik),  a.  [a-18  4-  diag- 
nostic.] Notdiagnostic ; specifically,  mpetrog., 
a term,  proposed  by  Zirkel  (1893),  applied  to  the 
phaneroerystalline  texture  of  rocks  when  the 


priv.  + diOTcof,  disk,  ■£  -ota  (see -ate).]  A group 
of  dipterous  insects.  It  was  based  by  Weismann 
upon  developmental  characters,  and  includes  those  forms 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  fly’s  head  are  developed  in 
close  relation  to  those  of  the  larva. 
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not  specifically  determinable  without  special 
test:  opposed  to  *eudiagnostic. 

AdiantlndaB(ad-i-an/thi-de),  n.pl  [NL.,  <Ad- 
ianthus,  a genus  (for  * Adiantus,  < Gr.  adiavrog, 
unwetted : see  Adiantum ),  4-  -idee.]  A family 
of  extinct  ungulate  mammals  of  the  suborder 
Liopterna,  found  in  the  Eocene  of  Patagonia. 


aditus,  approach : see  adit.']  An  approach ; an 
adit.  Specifically : (a)  In  sponges,  same  as  prosodus. 
(b)  In  anat.,  an  opening  leading  into  a cavity. — Aditus 
ad  antrum,  the  communication  between  the  tympanum 
and  the  mastoid  cells. — Aditus  ad  infundibulum,  the 
opening  between  the  infundibulum  and  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain.— Aditus  laryngis,  the  superior 
opening  of  the  larynx,  or  rima  glottidis. 


adjustment 

adj.  An  abbreviation  of  Adjudged,  Adjourned. 
adjectiv,  a.,  and  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling 
of  adjective. 

Adjectival  phrase,  a phrase  that  is  or  may  be  used  with 
the  force  of  an  adjective  : as.  a much  to  be  desired  result ; 
a never  to  be  forgotten  occasion. 

adjective,  « — Participial  adjective,  a participle  used 
in  an  adjective  relation,  as  in  the  phrases  a running 
stream,  a cultivated  field,  a practised  hand,  molten  iron. 
— Proper  adjective,  an  adjective  derived  from  a proper 
name,  as  American  from  America , Calvinistic  from  Cal- 
vin, Newtonian  from  Newton. 

adjectivism  (ad'jek-tiv-izm),  n.  Tendency  to 
an  excessive  use  of  adjectives.  G.  S . Hall, 
Adolescence,  II.  467. 

adjectivity  (ad-jek-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [ adjective  + 
-ity.]  Tendency  to  a free  use  of  adjectives. 
Athenseum,  April  14,  1894,  p.  469. 

Adjoint  curve.  Same  as  adjunct  * curve. 
adjudicative  (a-jo'di-ka-tiv),  a.  That  adjudi- 
cates or  adjudges;  that  embodies  the  award, 
decision,  or  decree  in  an  adjudication  or  ad- 
judgment: as,  the  adjudicative  part  of  a sen- 
tence. [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 

Adjunct  curve.  See  *curve. 
adjunction,  n.  4.  In  math.,  the  process  of  ob- 
taining the  domain  12(a)  from  the  domain  £2 
by  adding  to  it  the  number  a which  does  not 
already  belong  to  it,  and  adding  also  all  num- 
bers arising  from  a finite  number  of  additions, 
subtractions,  multiplications,  and  divisions 
involving  a and  all  numbers  in  the  domain  12. 
See  the  extract. 

By  the  adjunction  of  i to  the  domain  of  rational  num- 
bers.O(i)  we  obtain  the  domain  of  complex  numbers 
n(l>  i)-  E.  Cajori,  Theory  of  Equations,  p.  135. 

adjurn,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  adjourn. 
Adjusted  drainage.  See  * drainage . 
adjuster,  n.  2.  In  hardware , any  appliance 
used  to  regulate  the  movement  of  a blind, 
sash,  hitching-strap,  shaft,  or  other  moving 
object  in  a wagon,  house,  etc.:  as,  acasement- 
adjuster,  a pol e-adjuster,  a window-stop  ad- 
juster.— 3.  In  insurance,  an  officer  of  an  insur- 
ance company  whose  duty  is  to  determine  the 
amount  to  he  paid  under  a policy  of  insurance 
when  a partial  loss  has  been  sustained. 

In  Great  Britain  they  are  for  the  most  part  members  of 
the  Average  Adjusters'  Association,  a body  which  has 
done  and  is  doing  much  careful  work  with  a view  to 
making  and  keeping  the  practice  uniform  and  in  accord 
with  right  principles.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVI.  32. 

adjustment,  n.  6.  In  an  exacter  sense  than  2, 
the  operation  of  modifying  the  relations  be- 
tween a set  of  things  or  other  objects  so  as  to 
make  these  relations  conform  to  some  require- 
ment, especially  so  as  to  bring  them  into  con- 
formity with  relations  between  elements  of  a 
plan  or  purpose.  Thus  the  adjustment  of  a transit 
instrument  consists,  first,  in  turning  it  round  a vertical  axis 
until  its  axis  of  rotation  (in  using  it)  is  nearly  enough  in 
the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical;  second,  in  raising  or 
lowering  one  end  of  the  latter  axis  until  it  is  nearly 
enough  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon ; and,  third,  in  shift- 
ing the  wires  until  the  collimation  is  near  enough  to  zero. 

7.  Specifically,  the  modification  of  a set  of 
statements  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  one  another  and  with  some  proposition 
treated  as  absolutely  true.  Thus  in  geodesy,  after 
an  extensive  triangulation  is  complete  it  will  be  found 
that  the  observed  values  of  the  angles  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  the  principles  of  geometry  and  the  assumed 
figure  of  the  earth,  which  would  give  rise  to  much  in- 
convenience. Accordingly  by  an  elaborate  series  of 
modifications  skilful  computers  modify  the  values  so 
that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the  changes  shall  be 
the  least  possible  required  to  bring  the  values  into  agree- 
ment with  the  requirements;  and  this  operation  is 
termed  the  adjustment  of  the  triangulation.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  rules  are  derived  from  the  calculus  of  prob- 
abilities, and  that  the  adjusted  values  are  the  most 
probable  that  can  be  assigned,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  purpose  was  merely  to  ascertain  the  most  probable 
values;  but  the  superiority  of  the  adjusted  values  in  that 
respect  is  very  small  and  the  major  consideration  is  con- 
sistency. 

8.  In  biol.,  a change  which  is  brought  about  in 

a living  being  by  its  own  activity  and  is  not 
transmitted  to  descendants,  as  contrasted  with 
a change  which  is  congenital  and  hereditary ; 
an  acquired  character.  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Devel- 
opment and  Evolution,  p.  142 Methods  of  ad- 

justment, in  psychophys.,  a group  of  methods  employed 
for  the  determination  of  the  relation  between  stimulus 
and  sensation.  The  term  is  used  in  two  senses : (a)  for 
methods  in  which  the  observer  himself  varies  a given 
stimulus  until  it  appears  equal  to  a second,  constant 
stimulus,  for  example,  Fechner’s  method  of  average  er- 
ror (see  ★ method ) ; (6)  for  methods  in  which  a variable 
stimulus  is  adjusted,  whether  by  experimenter  or  ob- 
server, to  the  required  relation  to  a constant  stimulus, 
for  example,  Wundt’s  method  of  minimal  changes  (see 
•kmethod). — Processes  of  adjustment,  in  physiog., 
changes  in  the  courses  of  streams  by  means  of  which  they 
come  to  sustain  definite  and  stable  relations  to  the  rock- 


adjustment 

structures  beneath.—  Topographic  adjustment.  See 
the  extract. 

A tributary  is  in  topographic  adjustment  when  its  gra- 
dient is  harmonious  with  its  main. 

Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geol.,  I.  154. 

Adjutant’s  call,  in  mil.  music,  a signal  on  the  drum 
directing  the  band  to  pass  to  the  right  of  the  line. 

adlea  (ad-la'a),  n.  A billon  coin  of  Tripoli, 
issued  in  1827,  plated  with  gold  and  forced  into 
currency  at  the  value  of  one  dollar, 
adlerglas  (ad'ler-glas),  n.  [(}.,  ‘eagle-glass.’] 
A large  drinking-glass  having  on  it  enameled 
paintings  of  the  double-headed  eagle  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  armorial  bearings  of 
56  principalities  and  towns : common  in  Ger- 
many in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. See  *wiedcrkom. 
adlumidiue  (ad-16'mi-din),  n.  [Adlumia  (see 
def.J  + -ine3.]  An  alkaloid,  C^oHagOgN,  found 
in  Adlumia  fungosa.  It  melts  at  234°  C. 
adlumine  (ad-16'min),  n.  [ Adlumia  + -ine3.] 
A dextrorotatory  alkaloid,  C39H3g012N,  found 
in  Adlumia  fungosa. 

A.  D.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  A rtium  Do- 
mesticarum  Magister,  Master  of  the  Domestic 
Arts. 

Adm.  An  abbreviation  of  admiral. 
admedial  (ad-me'di-al),  a.  [ad-  + medial .] 
Same  as  admedian. 

admezure,  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  admea- 
sure. 

administration, AU-the-Talents  Administra- 
tion,  an  ironical  name  given  to  the  British  ministry  of 
1806-07,  in  allusion  to  the  distinguished  ability  of  its 
members.—  Limited  administration,  administration 
of  a personal  estate  in  which  the  powers  of  the  adminis- 
trator are  granted  for  a special  purpose  and  are  strictly 
defined  and  confined  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  special  or 
limited  letters  of  administration. 

Administrative  county.  See  +countyi. 
admiralty,  n.  1.  ( b ) The  members  of  this  body  are 
officially  designated  as  the  Commissioners  for  Executing 
the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  commissioners  include 
Civil  Lords , Naval  or  Sea  Lords , and  Secretaries.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  a civilian  and  the  respon- 
sible political  head  of  the  organization.  Absolute  power 
within  the  Admiralty,  subject  only  to  the  King  and  Par- 
liament, is  vested  in  him.  The  Sea  Lords , four  in  num- 
ber, are  naval  officers,  usually  admirals.  The  First  Sea 
Lord  makes  preparation  for  war  and  advises  on  all  large 
questions  of  naval  policy.  He  is  responsible  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fleet  and  the  distribution  of  ships.  He  controls 
the  Intelligence,  Hydrographical,  and  Naval  Ordnance 
departments.  The  Second  Sea  Lord  is  responsible  for  all 
questions  relating  to  the  personnel  of  the  navy,  including 
manning  of  the  fleet  and  appointment  of  officers.  The 
Third  Sea  Lord  and  Controller  has  charge  of  the  materiel 
of  the  fleet  and  has  under  him  the  Director  of  Naval  Con- 
struction and  the  Engineer -in-Chief . He  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  Royal  Dockyards.  The 
Fourth  or  Junior  Sea  Lord  deals  with  transport,  coaling, 
victualing,  and  stores,  and  with  questions  relating  to  pay  , 
medals,  uniforms,  prisons,  collisions,  etc.  The  Civil 
Lord  deals  with  public  works,  the  civil  staff,  etc.  The 
Parliamentary  and  Financial  Secretary  has  charge  of 
finances,  accounts,  and  expenditures.  The  Permanent 
Secretary  signs  in  the  name  of  the  Admiralty,  and  has 
charge  of  the  genera!  secretariat,  correspondence,  etc. — 
Admiralty  coefficient.  See  kcoejjicient. 
admission,  n.  8.  Specifically,  in  engin . : (a) 
Entrance  of  motor  fluid  (as  steam,  air,  or  water) 
into  a cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a 
piston.  ( b ) The  portion  of  a full  traverse  of  a 
piston  during  which  the  motor  fluid  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  cylinder,  (c)  The  point  in  the 
traverse  at  which  such  entrance  of  motor  fluid 
begins. 

admission-line  (ad-mish'pn-lin).  n.  That  line 
of  an  indicator-diagram  which  is  made  by  the 
pencil  cf  the  indicator  while  steam  is  being 
admitted  to  the  cylinder, 
admission-port  (ad-mish'on-port),  n.  The 
steam-port  or  -passage  through  which  the  enter- 
ing steam  gains  access  to  an  engine-cylinder. 
In  engines  of  ordinary  construction,  each  port  is  alter- 
nately supply  and  exhaust,  though  it  is  usual  to  apply 
the  latter  term  only  to  the  port  which  exhausts  directly 
into  the  atmosphere.  {Lockwood.)  In  Corliss  engines  the 
admission-  and  exhaust-ports  are  separate. 

admission-valve  (ad-mish'on-valv),  n.  The 
valve  which  controls  the  admission  of  steam, 
gas,  air,  or  water  to  a motor-  or  compression- 
cylinder. 

admittance,  n.  6.  The  reciprocal  of  the  im- 
pedance in  an  alternating-current  circuit  or 
the  ratio  of  alternating  current  divided  by  the 
electromotive  force  consumed  by  the  current. 
See  impedance.  The  components  of  admit- 
tance are  the  * conductance  and  the  *susceptance 
(which  see). 

admotive  (ad-mo'tiv),  a.  [ad-  4-  motive.] 
Characterized  by  motion  toward : as,  admotive 
germination.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
adnasal  (ad-na'zal),  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  + nasus, 


nose  : see  nasal.]  In  ichth,.  a name  given  by 
Geoffrey  to  the  premaxillary  bone, 
adnatum  (ad-na/tum),  n. ; pi.  adnata  (-ta). 
[NL. : see  adnate .]  In  horticulture,  a small  or 
secondary  bulb  which  forms  from  the  old  bulb 
and  eventually  supplants  it ; a clove, 
adnephrin  (ad-nef'rin),  n.  Same  as  *adrena- 
lin. 

adnexa  (ad-nek'sa),  n.pl.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  ad- 
nexus,  pp.  of  adnectere,  annectere : see  annex.] 
Connected  or  associated  things ; specifically, 
in  anat.,  appendages  or  structures  accessory 
to  a main  organ.—  Adnexa  oculi,  the  lids,  muscles, 
and  other  parts  in  relation  with  the  globe  of  the  eye. — 
Adnexa  uteri,  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries, 
adnexal  (ad-nek'sal),  a.  Relating  to  adnexa, 
especially  to  the  uterine  adnexa, 
adnominally  (ad-nom'i-nal-i),  adv.  [adnomi- 
nal  +-ly 2.]  As  an  adnoun  or  adjective : as,  a 
verb  used  adnominally. 

Adobe  concrete,  a building  material  prepared  by  mixing 
broken  stone  with  adobe  clay  before  it  is  dried  or  fired.— 
Adobe  mortar,  adobe  mud  prepared  specially  to  serve 
as  mortar  in  laying  adobe  brick, 
adoccipital  (ad-ok-sip'i-tal),  a.  Noting  one 
of  the  fissures  of  the  brain  near  the  occipital 
in  the  caudal  portion  of  the  precuneus, 
adolescence,  n.  — Topographic  adolescence.  In 
phyx.  geog.,  a stage  in  the  development  of  relief  which  is 
marked  by  well-established  river-drainage, 
adolescent,  a.  2.  In  phys.  geog.,  noting  that 
stage  of  land-sculpture,  between  youth  and 
maturity,  in  which  some  rapids  still  remain 
even  in  the  larger  streams.— Adolescent  river. 
See  krivcr. 

adolescential  (ad-o-le-sen'shal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  period  of  adolescence, 
adon  (a-don'),  n.  A device  which  consists  es- 
sentially of  a high-power  telephoto  combina- 
tion so  set  as  to  transmit  parallel  rays.  When 
used  in  front  of  an  ordinary  lens  in  a ‘ fixed-focus ' camera 
it  gives  an  enlarged  image  without  disturbing  the  focal 
adjustment.  The  elements  of  the  adon  are,  however, 
adjustable  so  that  it  can  be  used  with  varying  effect  when 
the  camera  permits  of  focusing.  Used  by  itself  it  acts 
as  a high-power  telephotographic  lens, 
adonidin  (a-don'i-din),  n.  [Adonis  (-id-)  (see 
def.)  + -in2.]  A glncoside  of  uncertain  com- 
position obtained  from  Adonis  vernalis:  said 
to  resemble  digitalis  in  its  physiological  action, 
adonin  (ad'o-nin),  n.  [Adonis  (see  def.)  + 
-in3.]  A very  bitter  non-crystalline  glucoside, 
C04H40O9,  found  in  Adonis  Amurensis. 
adonite  (ad'o-nlt),  n.  [Adonis  (see  def.)  + 
-ite3.]  A11  optically  inactive  pentite,  CgH, 
(OH)5,  found  in  Adonis  vernalis  and  also 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  ribose.  It  melts 
at  102°  C. 

adonitol  (a-don'i-tol),  n.  [As  adonite  + -ol.] 
Same  as  *adonite. 

adoperate  (ad-op'e-rat),  v.  pret.  and  pp.  ad- 
operated,  ppr.  adoperating.  [ML.  adoperari,  < 
L.  ad,  to,  + operari,  work:  see  operate.]  To 
bring  into  use  or  operation;  apply;  use.  Sir 
J.  Hayward,  Eromena,  p.  88.  N.  E.  D. 
adoperation  (ad-op-e-ra'shon),  n.  Application ; 
use,  as  of  means  to  an  end.  Peacock,  Melin- 
court,  II.  56.  N.  E.  D. 

adopter,  n.  2.  An  apparatus  for  the  rapid 
leveling  of  a compass,  consisting  of  a spindle, 
ball,  and  ball-socket. 

adorbital  (ad-6r'bi-t.al),  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  + or- 
bita,  orbit : see  orbit.]  In  ichth.,  the  preorbital 
bone. 

Adoxaceae(ad-ok-sa'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Fritsch, 
1891 ),  < Adoxa  + -aceee.]  A family  of  dicot- 
yledonous, sympetalous  plants  of  the  order 
Rubiales.  It  contains  only  the  genus  Adoxa,  and  is 
characterized  chiefly  by  the  split  or  2-parted  stamens 
inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

adoxaceous  (ad-ok-sa'shius),  a.  [NL.  Adoxa- 
ce-se  + -oits.]  In  bot.,  having  the  characters 
of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Adoxacese. 
ad  placitum  (ad  plas'i-tum).  [ML.,  NL.]  At 
pleasure:  in  music,  noting  a free  part  in  a 
contrapuntal  work  which  is  not  bound  by  the 
strict  rules  of  imitation ; especially,  in  a canon, 
noting  a voice-part  that  does  not  follow  the 
subject  exactly. 

adradial,  a,  2.  Pertaining  to  an  adradius : as, 
the  adradial  organs  of  an  echinoderm. 
adradius  (ad-ra' di-us),  nr,  pi.  adradii  (-1). 
[NL.,  < L.  ad,  to,  + radius,  ray.]  One  of  the 
eight  radii  which  lie  bet  ween  the  perradii  and 
the  interradii  in  animals  which  exhibit  radial 
symmetry.  Compare  perradius  and  interradius. 
adrenal,  n — Accessory  adrenals.  See  Marchand's 
kadrenals.— Marchand’s  adrenals,  islets  of  adrenal 
tissue  found  in  other  parts.  Also  called  accessory  adre- 
nals and  adrenal  rests. 

II.  a.  Situated  near  or  in  contact  with  the 


advance 

kidney;  specifically,  noting  the  adrenal  or  su- 
prarenal glands — Adrenal  extract,  a medicinal 
preparation  made  from  the  suprarenal  glands  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  internal  secretion  of  these  bodies.  It 
increases  blood-pressure  and  constricts  the  vessels,  and 
is  employed  to  arrest  hemorrhage  and  to  diminish  mu- 
cous secretion.  See  kadrenalin.—  Adrenal  gland.  Same 
as  adrenal,  n.— Adrenal  rests.  See  Marchand  s kad- 
renals. 

adrenalin  (ad-ren'a-lin),  n.  [adrenal  + -in3.] 
The  active  principle  of  the  adrenal  glands,  first 
isolated  by  a Japanese  chemist,  Takamine. 
Its  probable  formula  is  C10H13HD3.JH2O.  It  is  practi- 
cally identical  with  Abel’s  epinephrin,  and  is  a powerful 
heart-stimulant  and  hemostatic.  See  kadrenal  extract. 
adrenalone  (ad-ren  ' a-lon),  m.  [adrenal  + 
-one.]  A ketone,  (H<3)2C6H3OOCH2NI 1 CH3, 
prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  a derivative  of 
adrenalin. 

Adrianist  (a'dri-an-ist),  n.  Same  as  Adrian- 
ite,  2. 

Adriatic,  a.  2.  In  anthrop.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  racial  type  represented  by  Albanians 
and  Sevbo-Croatians,  characterized  by  tall 
stature,  elongated  face,  and  short  head.  Deni- 
ker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  285. 
adsmith  (ad'smith),  n.  One  whose  business  is 
the  writing  of  advertisements:  as,  the  art  of 
the  adsmith.  W.  D.  Howells,  Lit.  and  Life, 
p.  265.  [Humorous  slang.] 
adsmithing  (ad'smith-ing),  n.  The  trade  of 
an  ‘adsmith.’  [Humorous  slang.] 
adsorb  (ad-sorb'),  v.  t,  [L.  ad,  to,  + sorbere, 
suck  in.  Cf.  absorb.]  To  gather  (a  gas  or 
liquid)  on  the  surface  in  a condensed  layer. 
Thus  solids,  such  as  glass,  gather  gases  and 
liquids  with  which  they  are  in  contact, 
adsorption,  n.  2.  The  mechanical  imbibition 
of  fluids  or  gases. 

adsorptive  (ad-sorp'tiv),  a.  [adsorb  (-son)-)  + 
-tive.  Cf.  absorptive.]  Capable  of  or  charac- 
terized by  adsorption. 

adsternal  (ad-ster'nal),  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  + ster- 
num, sternum.]  Situated  near  or  in  relation 
with  the  sternum. 

a due  (a  do'e).  [It.]  By  twos:  in  music,  em- 
ployed when  two  voices  or  instruments  use  the 
same  staff,  to  indicate  that  the  two  are  to  pro- 
ceed in  unison : opposed  to  divisi. 
adularescence(ad-u-la-res'ens),  n.  [adular(ia) 
+ -essence.]  The  chatoyancy  of  the  adularia 
variety  of  feldspar ; the  moon-like  sheen  of  the 
moonstone,  best  visible  when  the  stone  is  cut 
with  a convex  dome. 

adult,  n.  2.  Specifically:  (a)  In  civil  law,  a 
male  infant  who  has  attained  the  age  of  four- 
teen, or  a female  infant  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  twelve.  (b)  In  common  law,  one  of  the 
full  age  of  twenty-one.  Bouvier,  Law  Diet, 
adulterin,  a.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of 
adulterine. 

adulterism  (a-dul'ter-izm),  n.  A name  or  word 
that  has  been  corruptly  altered.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  J). 
adulthood  (a-dult'hud),  n.  [adult,  a.,  + -hood.] 
The  state  of  being  adult  or  completely  devel- 
oped : as,  in  full  vigor  and  adulthood.  Cow- 
den  Clarke.  N.  E.  D. 

adumbra  (ad-um'bra),  n. ; pi.  adumbrse  (-bre). 
The  penumbra,  in  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
adumbrella  (ad-um-bfel'a),  n.  [NL..  < L.  ad, 
to.  + umbrella,  a little  shade.]  The  upper 
surface  of  the  velum  in  jelly -fishes : distin- 
guished from  exumbrella. 
aduncirostrate  (a-dun-si-ros'trat),  a.  [L.  a fl- 
int cus,  hooked,  + rostrum,  beak,  + -ate1.] 
Having  a hooked  beak,  as  birds  of  prey, 
adurol  (ad-u'rol),  n.  A trade-name  for  two 
compounds  used  as  photographic  developers. 
Adurol  “ Sobering  ” is  bromliydroquinone,  Ca- 
H3Br(OH  )2 ; adurol  “Hanff”  is  cblorhydroqui- 
none. 

adv.  An  abbreviation  of  advocate. 
advaita  (ad-vl'ta),  n.  [Skt.  advaita,  non-dual- 
ity, unity, <a-priv.  A-dvaitd, duality, <dri-, two.] 
The  pantheistic  doctrine  of  the  Vedanta 
school  of  Hindu  philosophy,  taught  especially 
in  Shankara’s  commentary  on  the  upanishads. 
The  doctrine  is  that  dtman,  self,  is  Brahman,  the 
Absolute. 

advance,  n.  13.  The  angular  interval  in  ex- 
cess of  90°  which  the  center-line  of  an  engine- 
eccentric  makes  with  the  center-line  of  the 
engine-crank.  It  is  given  to  enable  a valve  with 
lap,  which  will  work  the  steam  expansively,  to  begin 
admission  of  steam  at  or  before  the  dead-point  of  the 
piston-traverse.  See  angular  advance  of  an  eccentric, 
under  angular. 

14.  In  fencing,  a quick  move  of  the  right  foot 
a few  inches  forward,  followed  instantly  by 


advance 


aerage 


the  left  foot,  but  so  that  th6  fencer  keeps  his 
equilibrium  and  is  ready  for  parry,  or  the  for- 
ward lunge  of  the  right  foot, 
advance-growth  (ad-vans'groth'’'),  n.  In  for- 
estry, young  trees  which  spring  up  in  acciden- 
tal openings  in  the  forest  or  under  the  forest 
cover,  before  reproduction  cuttings  are  begun. 
See  volunteer  * growth . 

advancement,  n.  6.  In  surg.,  an  operation 
for  strabismus,  consisting  in  dividing  the  ten- 
don of  the  healthy  muscle,  bringing  the  end 
forward,  and  fastening  it  to  the  eyeball  forward 
of  its  former  point  of  insertion, 
advancing  (ad-van'sing),  n.  The  act  of  tak- 
ing or  of  giving  an  advanced  position;  ad- 
vancement; promotion ; furtherance.  [Obso- 
lete or  rare.] 

Advent  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  or  that 
nearest  St.  Andrew's  day  (Nov.  30). 
adventitial  (ad-ven-tish'al),  a.  Same  as  ad- 
ventitious. Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  VI.  (19. 
adventitious,  a.  4.  Iu  phytogeog.,  naturalized 
from  a distant  formation  : opposed  to  +vicine. 
A term  proposed  by  Pound  and  Clements. 
Compare  adventitious,  2. 
adventurism  (ad-ven'tur-izm),  n.  The  ways, 
habits,  and  schemes  of  the  adventurer  or  ad- 
venturess; the  practices,  pretenses,  or  experi- 
ences of  those  who  live  by  their  wits, 
adventuresum,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of 
adventuresome. 

adverb,  n. — Flat  adverb,  a substantive  or  an  adjec- 
tive placed  in  an  adverbial  position  (so  called  by  J.  Earle , 
Philol.  Eng.  Tongue,  § 430) : as,  forest  wild;  to  look  bad; 
to  walk  slow;  “with  foreheads  villainous  low,”  Shak., 
Tempest,  iv.  1.  274.  Some  adverbs  of  this  type  are,  how- 
ever, reduced  forms  of  Middle  English  or  Anglo-Saxon 
adverbs  with  an  adverbial  suffix  (-e),  from  the  adjective 
with  which  they  have  later  become  identical  in  form. 
— Flectional  adverb,  an  adverb  formed  of  a case  of  a 
formerly  inflected  noun,  as  mornings,  evenings,  needs, 
darkling,  upward  (genitives),  whilom,  seldom  (datives) : 
as,  he  is  usually  at  home  evenings;  “he  must  needs  go 
through  Samaria,”  John  iv.  4;  “the  wakeful  bird  sings 
darkling Milton , P.  L.,  iii.  38,  39. — Phrasal  adverb, 
an  adverb  consisting  of  a phrase  or  clause ; an  adverbial 
clause : as,  of  course,  of  a truth,  at  random,  in  an  instant, 
little  by  little.  — Relative  adverb,  an  adverb  which  is 
derived  from  a relative  pronoun,  relates  to  an  antecedent, 
and  usually  introduces  an  adverbial  clause,  as  when, 
where , whence : as,  at  the  place  where  the  accident  oc- 
curred ; at  a time  when  he  was  not  expected, 
adverbial,  a.—  Adverbial  clause,  in  gram.,  a clause 
or  phrase  which  serves  as  an  adverb : as,  he  met  with  an 
accident  on  his  way  home. 

II.  «.  An  adverbial  word  or  clause,  as  truly, 
exceedingly,  of  course,  to-day,  as  soon  as  he 
arrives. 

adverbiation  (ad-ver-bi-a'shon),  it.  [NL.  *ad- 
verbiatio(n-),  < L.  adverbium,' adverb.]  An  ex- 
tended phrasal  adverb.  See  the  quotation. 

Room  must  be  given  to  the  term  Adverb  to  let  it  take 
in  all  that  appertains  to  the  description  of  the  condition 
and  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  verbal  predication 
of  the  sentence.  ...  I would  propose  that  for  such  ex- 
tended phraseological  adverbs  we  adopt  the  title  of 
Adverbiation.  J.  Earle,  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue,  p.  431. 

adverbism  (ad'vtrb-izm),  n.  Tendency  to  an 
excessive  use  of  adverbs.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adoles- 
cence, II.  467. 

advertisemental  (ad-ver-tiz-men'tal),  a.  [ad- 
vertisement + -al.  ] Relating  or  pertaining  to 
advertising  or  to  advertisement.  [Rare.] 
advisal  (ad-vl'zal),  «.  [advise  + -a/.]  Ad- 
vice ; counsel.  J.  S.  Blackie,  iEschylus,  I.  197. 
[Rare.] 

advize,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  advise. 
advolution  (ad-vo-lu'shon),  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  4- 
volvere,  roll : formed  oil  type  of  evolution.]  An 
onward  rolling  or  unfolding;  progressive  de- 
velopment; the  theory  of  evolution  considered 
with  regard  to  its  trend  or  ultimate  develop- 
ments. See  the  extract. 

Why  should  Evolution  stop  with  the  Organic?  It  is 
surely  obvious  that  the  complement  of  Evolution  is 
Advotution,  and  the  inquiry,  Whence  has  all  this  system 
of  tilings  come,  is,  after  all,  of  minor  importance  com- 
pared with  the  question,  Whither  does  all  this  tend? 

H.  Drummond , Nat.  Law  in  Spiritual  World,  p.  401. 

advnamandry  (a-din-a-man 'dri),  n.  [Gr. 
aovvapop,  without,  power,  + avf/p  ( avSp -),  man 
(male).]  In  hot.,  self-sterility;  incapability  of 
self-fertilization.  Delpino. 
adynamical  (a-di-nam'i-kal),  a.  Not  dynami- 
cal. 

The  properties  of  electric  and  magnetic  force  are  ex- 
plicable upon  dynamical  principles ; so  far  there  is  no 
known  necessity  for  seeking  for  adynamical  properties 
in  ether. 

Jour.  Inst.  Electric  Engineers  (Brit.),  1889-1900,  p.  396. 

adz-block  (adz'blok),  n.  A solid  oblong  block 
of  iron  or  steel,  square  in  section,  which  carries 


the  cutters  or  plane-irons  of  a wood-planing 
machine.  Lockwood. 

Adzufei  bean.  See  *hearA. 

Alacid  (e'a-sid),  n.  [L.  AEacides,  < Gr.  Alasldt/p, 
< A lanop,  Alacus.]  A son  or  descendant  of 
Abacus  (who  was  a son  of 
Zens  and  iEgina,  and  after 
death  a judge  in  the  lower 
world),  especially: (a)  Pe- 
leus;  (6)  Achilles;  (c)  Te- 
lamon; (d)  Ajax — Aiacid 
Shield,  the  shield  of  the  Tela- 
monian  Ajax,  which  was  repre- 
sented on  the  coins  of  ancient 
Salamisin  Greece.  It  assumed 
a peculiar  form  resembling 
types  found  in  the  Dipylon  and 
Mycemean  periods. 

aeae  (a-a-a'a),  n.  [Ha- 
waiian = Maori  akeake, 
the  name  of  a small  tree 

/ c J.s>\  n a ■ yHacid  Shield  on  Coins 

(Se©  ak€).  J A name  in  of  Salamis.  (From  "Jour- 

Hawaii  of  Lycium  Sand-  nai  »f  Hellenic  studies," 
wicense,  au  erect  shrub  ^permission  of , he  coun- 
from  two  to  three  feet 

high,  with  stiff,  smooth  branches.  It  grows  along 
the  sea-coast,  and  bears  a red  berry  which  is  edible  but 
not  very  palatable.  Also  called  ohelo-kai. 

fecial  (e'shial),  a.  [<  Gr.  alula,  an  injurious 
effect.]  Same  as  eecidial.  J.  C.  Arthur. 

Alcidial  form,  stage.  Same  as  secidiostage. 

aeciospore  (e'si-o-spor),  n.  [Gr.  alula,  au  in- 
jurious effect,  + onopa,  a spore.]  Same  as 
leculiospore.  J.  C.  Arthur. 

secilim  (e'shium),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  alula,  ail  in- 
jurious effect.]  A term  proposed  by  J.  C. 
Arthur  for  the  Eecidial  stage  of  the  rust  fungi, 
TJredinales.  Same  as  xcidiostage. 

Aedes  (a-e'dez),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen,  1818),  < Gr. 
ai 7<%,  unpleasant,  odious,  < a-  priv.  + ■/jSvp, 
pleasant.]  A genus  of  small  mosquitos  of  the 
dipterous  family  Culicidee.  They  have  the  palpi 
in  both  sexes  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  proboscis  (2- 
jointed  in  the  male  and  4-jointed  in  the  female),  and 
have  no  bluish  scales  on  the  upper  side  of  the  thorax  and 
no  bristles  below  the  scutellum.  Several  species  are 
known.  Aedesfuscus  inhabits  t:e  northern  United  States. 

aegagropila,  n.  2.  [cap.]  pi.  Marine  algee 
which  form  more  or. less  spherical  masses  and 
are  freely  driven  from  place  to  place. 

*gagropilous(e-ga-grop'i-lus),o.  [Gr.  alyaypop, 
the  wild  goat,+  h.pila,  a bail, + -ous.]  Noting 
the  dense  tufted  condition  assumed  by  certain 
algse,  particularly  the  cladophoras.  Atheneeum, 
IV.  363. 

aegialosaur  (e-ji-al'o-sar),  n.  A reptile  of  the 
genus  AEgialosaurus. 

segicrania  (e-ji-kra'ni-a),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ulf 
(aly-),  goat,  + spavlor,  skull.]  In  Bom.  antiq., 
the  heads  of  goats  or  rams  used  in  the  sculp- 
tured decoration  of  altars : suggested  by  the 
custom  of  hanging  up  the  heads  of  victims. 


^Cgicrania. — Altar  in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 


Aiginidae,  n.pl.  2.  A family  of  Narcomedusse, 
having  a circular  canal  communicating  with 
the  stomach  by  double  peronial  canals,  with 
internemal  gastral  pouches,  and  without  oto- 
porpse.  It  contains  the  genera  ASgina,  AEgineta, 
JEginopsis,  and  others. 

iEglina  (e-gli'na),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  ’AiyArj,  anymph, 
+ -ina1 . ] A genus  of  asaphid  trilobites.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  immense  compound  eyes,  which 
give  them  a strikingly  larval  aspect : found  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  of  Europe. 

Algocera  (e-gos'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1809), 


<aZf  (any-),  goat,  + utpap,  horn.]  An  interesting 
genus  of  East  Indian  moths  of  the  family  Aga- 
ristidse.  The  male  of. 4 .tripartita  makt-fi  a peculiar  click- 
ing noise  while  flying ; it  is  produced  by  a special  struc- 
ture on  the  front  wing,  which  is  rubbed  against  the  spines 
of  the  front  feet. 

AJgoceratidae  (e-go-se-rat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
*AEgocerasf  Gr.  oif  (alydp),  goat,  + ulpap  ( tdpa- 
to f),  horn,  -I-  -idle.]  A family  of  ammonoid 
cephalopods  or  ammonites.  They  have  smooth,  dis- 
coidal  shells  with  broad  umbilicus  and  highly  specialized 
complicated  septal  sutures.  The  species  occur  in  the 
Triassic  formation. 

Allurodon  (e-lu'ro-don),  n.  [Gr.  alhivpop,  a cat 
or  a weasel,  + Move  (-ovrop),  a tooth.]  A genus 
of  Canidee  of  the  North  American  Miocene, 
with  affiliations  with  the  bears, 
selurophobia  (e-lu-ro-fo'bi-a),  n.  [Gr.  air. ov pop, 
cat,+  -i po/3ia,  <.<f>oj}eiv,  fear.]  A morbid  dislike 
or  fear  of  cats. 

aeneofuscous  (a-e''/ne-o-fus'kus),  a.  [L.  aeneus, 
of  brass,  + fuscus,  fuscous.]  In  entom.,  of  the 
color  of  dirty  brass. 

aeneolithic  (a-e  " ne-o-lith  ' ik),  a.  [L.  aeneus, 
brazen,  + Gr.  'AWop,  stone.]  Pertaining  to  the 
period  in  which  both  metal  and  stone  imple- 
ments were  used : a term  introduced  by  Italian 
archteologists. 

aeneous  (a-e'ne-us),  a.  [L.  aeneus,  of  brass.]  In 
entom.,  having  brassy  or  metallic  reflections, 
ffinigmatite  (e-nig'ma-tit),  n.  [Cf.  enigma.] 
A rare  trielinic  member  of  the  amphibole 
group.  It  occurs  in  black  prismatic  crystals  in  the  so- 
dalite-syenite  of  southern  Greenland  and  similarly  else- 
where. It  is  a titano-silicate  of  ferrous  iron  and  sodium. 

Alolian,  n.  2.  Same  as  AEolic. 

TEolic  digamma,  the  digamma  (which  see) . 

Eeolidoid  (e-ol'i-doid),  a.  [seolid  + -oid.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  characters  of.  the  AEolididse. 
aeolina,  n.  2.  An  organ-stop  of  a thin,  deli- 
cate tone. 

seolipile,  n.  2.  A form  of  blast-lamp  for  use  ill 
chemical  laboratories,  in  which  an  alcohol 
flame  is  deflected  by  a stream  of  alcohol  vapor 
escaping  from  a jet,  this  vapor  being  produced 
from  liquid  alcohol  in  a little  boiler  over  the 
original  flame. 

seolodicon  (e-o-lod'i-kon),  n.  [Gr.  .4 l.ihir,  Mo- 
lus,  + 66y,  song,  + -icon,  as  in  harmonicon.] 
A musical  instrument,  played  from  a key- 
board, the  tone  of  which  was  produced  in  one 
variety  by  the  blows  of  hammers  upon  steel 
springs,  and  in  another  from  free  reeds,  as  in 
the  harmonium.  Neither  form  attained  artistic 
importance. 

aeolodion  (e-d-16'di-on),  n.  [Gr.  Mo  rap,  gEolus, 
+ Gr.  i p&i'i,  song,  + -ion,  as  in  melodion.]  Same 
as  *seolodicon. 

aeolomelodicon  (e//o-lo-me-lod'i-kon),  n.  [Gr. 
Alo/ [op,  gEoLus,  + fii/.ubbr,  musical  (see  melo- 
dion), + -icon,  as  in  harmonicon.]  A musical 
instrument  of  the  pipe-organ  class,  invented 
by  Hoffmann  of  Warsaw  about  1825.  its  chief 
peculiarity  was  that  metal  tubes  were  placed  in  front  of 
the  mouths  of  the  pipes,  to  impart  to  them  special  quali- 
ties imitating  various  instruments  and  to  strengthen  the 
tone.  The  use  of  these  resonators  was  under  the  control 
of  the  player.  Also  called  choraleon. 
asolopantalon  (e^o-lo-pan  ' ta-lon),  n.  [Gr. 
Aiohip,  gEolus ; second  element  uncertain.]  An 
aeolomelodicon  having  a pianoforte  attachment 
which  could  be  used  with  or  without  the  organ 
tones. 

aeo’ophon  (e'o-lo-fon),  ».  [Appar.  G.,  < Aiolus 
+ Gr.  -<puvop,  < ipontr/,  sound.]  A form  of  sera- 
phine. 

seolotropism  (e-6-lot'ro-pizm),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  seolotropy. 
seonial,  a.  See  *eonial. 

aeonologe  (e'on-o-loj),  n.  [Gr.  alow,  an  age,  + 
-Adyiov,  < Aiyeiv,  tell:  formed  on  type  of  horo- 
loge.] An  imagined  clock  that  measures  time 
by  eons  or  ages.  See  the  quotation.  [Rare.] 

The  horologe  of  earth  ...  is  no  measure  for  the 
seonologe  of  heaven. 

F.  W.  Farrar,  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  p.  511. 

aequalis  (e-kwa'lis),  n.  [L.,  equal.]  In  gram., 
the  case  which  expresses  similarity  (like,  simi- 
lar to).  Also  called  simMative.  Barnum,  Essen, 
of  Innuit,  p.  17. 

Aiquidens  (e'kwi-denz),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  asquus, 
equal,  + dens,  tooth.]  A genus  or  subgenus 
of  South  American  Cichlidee : they  resemble 
the  sunfishes  of  the  north, 
aerage  (a'e-raj),  n.  [F.  aerage,  < L.  aer,  < Gr 
ar/p,  air.]  Airing  ; ventilation. 


aerate 

aSrafce,  V.  t. — Aerating  plants,  epiphytes.— Aerat- 
lng  roots,  roots  which  rise  out  of  the  water  or  mud, 
provided  with  a loose  corky  tissue  with  large  cellular  in- 
terspaces adapted  to  aeration,  as  the  “ knees  ” of  the  bald 
cypress. 

aerenchyma  (a-e-reng'ki-ma),  n.  [NT,.,  < Or. 
ai/p,  air,  + eyxvpa,  infusion.]  A tissue  con- 
sisting of  thin-walled  cells  with  large,  inter- 
cellular spaces,  adapted  to  aeration.  It  occurs 
in  the  stems  of  certain  marsh  plants.  Schenlc. 
aerialist  (a-e'ri-al-ist),  n.  [ aerial  + -isf.]  An 
aerial  navigator;  one  skilled  in  aeronautics. 
[Bare.] 

aerobia,  ».  pi— Facultative  aerobla,  bacteria,  nor- 
mally  anaerobic,  which  have  acquired  the  capacity  of 
living  and  growing  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

aerobic  (a-e-ro'bik),  a.  Same  as  aerobian. — 
Facultatively  aerobic,  having  the  ability  to  live  either 
in  the  absence  or  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

aerobiont  (a-e-ro-bi'ont),  n.  Same  as  aerobe. 
aerobioscope  (a,/e-r6-bi'o-sk6p),  n.  An  appa- 
ratus for  collecting  bacteria  from  the  air. 
aerobium  (a-e-ro'bi-um),  n.  Singular  of  aero- 
bia (which  see). 

aero-club  (a'e-ro-klub''''),  n.  [Gr.  ai/p,  air,  4-  E. 
club.]  A club  or  association  devoted  to  the 
promotion  and  practice  of  aeronautics  or  avia- 
tion. 

aerocondenser  (a/e-ro-kon-den'ser),  n.  [Gr. 
a rip,  air,  4-  E.  condenser .]  A form  of  surface- 
condenser  for  changing  the  vapor  of  water,  or 
any  other  vapor,  back  into  a liquid  by  the  with- 
drawal of  heat  by  means  of  a rapid  circulation 
of  air.  It  ia  much  used  aa  a means  of  cooling  and  con- 
densing in  motor-vehicles.  The  vapor  to  be  condensed 
is  contained  in  a chamber  through  which  pass  a great 
number  of  tubes,  the  air  being  made  to  move  at  speed 
through  the  latter. 

aSroconiscope  (a/'e-ro-kon'i-skop),  n.  [Gr. 
hi/p,  air,  + n 6viy,-  diist,  4-  aiameiv,  view.]  An 
apparatus  for  collecting  dust  for  examination, 
aero-craft  (a'e-ro-kraft),  n.  See  * air-craft . 
aBrocurve  (a'e-ro-kerv),  n.  [Gr.  ai/p,  air,  4-  L. 
curvus,  curve.]  A curved  surface  intended  for 
the  support,  in  the  air,  of  a gliding-  or  a flying- 
machine.  See  * aeroplane , 1. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with  the 
problem  of  aerial  navigation  is  the  longitudinal  stability 
of  a machine  supported  on  aero-planes  and  aero-curves. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1902,  p.  524. 

aerodrome  (a'e-ro-drom),  n.  [Gr.  a i/p,  air,  4- 
-Spopo f,  < ipapdv,  run.]  1.  A flying-machine 
supported  by  aeroplanes  and  having  a motor 
and  a rudder  for  navigating  the  air;  specifi- 
cally, a machine  of  this  kind  invented  and 
named  by  S.  P.  Langley. — 2.  A course  for 
testing  or  practising  with  aeroplanes  or  other 
flying-machines. — 3.  A *hangar  (which  see), 
aerodromic  (a/'e-ro-drom'ik),  a.  [ aerodrome  + 
- ic .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  aerodromes  or  flying- 
machines.  A.  G.  Veil,  in  Smithsonian  Rep., 
1896,  p.  6. 

aerodromica  (a"e-ro-drom'iks),  n.  [As  aero- 
drome + -ic.]  The  art  of  navigating  the  atmo- 
sphere by  means  of  engines  and  balloons,  but 
especially  by  means  of  aeroplanes  or  aero- 
curves  driven  by  machinery.  S.  P.  Langley. 
aerodyne  (a'e-ro-din),  n.  [Gr.  ai/p,  air,  4- 
hbvapiy,  power.]  See  the  extract. 

I use  the  word  “ aerodyne"  in  preference  to  “flying- 
machine,”  to  denote  an  aeroplane-supported  machine, 
driven  by  mechanical  power  through  the  air. 

W.  R.  Turnbull,  in  Phys.  Rev.,  March,  1907,  p.  286. 

aerofoil  (a'e-ro-foil),  n.  [Gr.  ai/p,  air,  4-  E. 
/oil1?]  An  aeroplane  (the  lifting  surface). 
R.  W.  A.  Brewer,  The  Art  of  Aviation,  p.  224. 
aerogram  (a'e-ro-gram),  n.  [Gr.  ai/p,  air,  4- 
ypappa,  a writing.]  A message  transmitted 
through  the  air,  especially  one  transmitted  by 
wireless  telegraphy.  L.  de  Forest,  in  N.  Y. 
Com.  Advertiser,  Jan.  31,  1903. 
aerograph  (a'e-ro-graf),  v.  [Gr.  ai/p,  air,  4- 
ypa<peiv , write.]  I.  trans.  To  transmit  or  send 
through  the  air  by  wireless  telegraphy:  as, 
to  aerograph  the  state  of  the  money-market  to 
London  or  Paris.  N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser,  Jan. 
31,  1903. 

II.  intrans.  To  communicate  by  means  of 
wireless  telegraphy ; use  wireless  telegraphy. 

aerohydropathy  (aJe-ro-hi-drop'a-thi),  n.  [Gr. 
af)p,  air,  4-  E.  hydropathy.']  Combined  water- 
and  air-cure. 

aBrohypsometer  (a,/a-ro-hip-som'e-ter),  n. 
[Gr.  ai/p,  air,  4-  E.  hypsometer.]  A simple 
form  of  air-barometer  devised  by  G.  Govi  of 
Turin  in  1867  for  measuring  small  differences 
of  altitude  by  measuring  the  expansion  under 


varying  pressures  of  a short  column  of  air 
whose  temperature  is  constant  or  is  known. 
Also  aery psome  ter. 

aeroides  (a-e-roi'dez),  n.  A pale  sky-blue  va- 
riety of  beryl. 

aeroklinoscope,  aerokoniscope,  n.  See  aero- 

clinoscope,  'kaeroconiscope. 
aeromechanics  (sFe-ro-me-kan'iks),  n.  [Gr. 
ar/p,  air,  4-  E.  mechanic  's.]  The  mechanics  of  the 
atmosphere  or,  in  general,  of  gases  ; the  science 
of  the  action  of  forces  on  gases  ; pneumatics, 
aeromotor  (a'e-ro-mo'tor),  n.  [L.  aer,  air,  4- 
motor,  motor.]  1.  A light  motor  suitable  for 
use  in  airships  and  aeroplanes. — 2.  A form 
of  windmill  using  metallic  vanes  or  sails, 
aeronat  (a'e-ro-nat),  n.  [ aero - 4-  L.  nat(are), 
swim,  float.]  See  the  extract. 

Aeronat  is  a dirigible,  motor-driven  balloon,  or  air-ship. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Feb.  20,  1909. 

aeronef  (a'e-ro-nef),  n.  [P.  * aer  one  f,  < L.  aer, 
air,  4-  F.  nef,  < L.  navis,  ship.]  An  airship; 
specifically,  one  heavier  than  air. 
aerophagia  (a/'e-ro-fa']i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ar/p,  air,  4-  -ijiayia,  < tjtayelv,  eat.]  The  swallow- 
ing of  air  sometimes  observed  in  hysteria, 
aerophilous  (a-e-rof'i-lus),  a.  [Gr.  hyp,  air, 
4-  ipihoc,  loving.]  Air-loving:  applied  to  bac- 
teria and  other  organisms  which  require  air 
for  their  development.  See  aerobian. 
aerophobic  (a/o-ro-fd'bik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a.erophobia ; afraid  of  air  ; having  a morbid 
dread  of  currents  of  air.j 
aerophone,  n.  2.  An  instrument  having  the 
functions  of  both  an  ear-trumpet  and  a speak- 
ing-trumpet. 

aerophore,  ».  2.  An  instrument  for  filling  with 
air  the  lungs  of  a still-born  child. — 3.  In  tex- 
tile spinning-rooms,  a device  used  to  diffuse 
moisture  throughout  the  air.  An  excess  ol  mois- 
ture  is  required  both  to  make  shrinkage-effect  uniform 
and  to  counteract  the  electrifying  action  of  the  rapidly 
moving  belts  and  other  elements  of  the  machines. 

aerophorus  (a-e-rof'o-rus),  a.  [Gr.  ar/p,  air, 
4-  -ipopos,  < (j>i:pr:iv,  bear.]  Containing  or  con- 
veying air : same  as  aeriferous. 
aerophysical  (a/e-ro-fiz'i-kal),  a.  [Gr.  ar/p,  air, 
4-  Qvoik6c,  physical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  aero- 
physics  or  the  physics  of  the  atmosphere ; spe- 
cifically, relating  to  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  humidity, 
aerophysics  (a/'e-ro-fiz'iks),  n.  [Gr.  ai/f),  air, 
4-  E.  physics.]  The  physics  of  the  atmosphere. 


aeroplane  (a'e-ro-plan),  n.  [Gr.  ar/p  {hep-),  air, 
4-  E.  plane.]  ’l.  A plane  or  curved  (see  *aero- 


Wright  Brothers'  Aeroplane  (biplane). 
A,  rudder;  B,  dipping-planes. 


C 


Bleriot's  Aeroplane  (monoplane). 

A,  engine;  B,  rudder;  C,  dipping-plane. 

curve ) surface,  used  to  sustain  a flying-machine 
or  a gliding-machine  in  the  air,  oriu  aerodynam- 
ical experiments.  As-  the  machine  moves  through 
the  air,  the  aeroplane  (commonly  a light  framework  cov- 
ered with  a fabric),  set  at  a small  angle  above  the  horizon- 
tal, tends  to  support  it  by  its  lifting-power.  Flying- 
machines  in  which  aeroplanes  are  so  used  are  also  called 
4 aeroplanes ' (see  def.  2) : those  in  which  support  in  the 
air  has  been  sought  by  the  movement  (‘flapping4)  of  such 
surfaces  in  imitation  of  the  action  of  the  wings  of  birds 
are  called  4 ornithopters. 4 

2.  A flying-machine  driven  by  an  engine  and 
supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the 
under  side  of  plane  or  curved  surfaces  known 
as  ‘aeroplanes’  or  ‘ aerocurves.’  (See  def.  1.) 
Various  attempts  to  attain  flight,  in  44heavier-than-air” 


aethokirrin 

machines,  by  means  of  the  lifting-power  of  aeroplanes 
(surfaces)  were  made  during  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Models  of  flying-machines  of  this  type, 
more  or  less  successful,  were  constructed  by  Stringfellow 
in  1847  and  1888  and  by  Moy  in  1874  and  Tatin  in  1879. 
But  the  most  important  advances  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problem  were  made  in  the  aerodynamical  investiga- 
tions of  S.  P.  Langley  and  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  and  in  the  ex- 
periments of  O.  Lilienthal,  O.  Chanute,  and  others  with 
gliding-machines.  Langley  perfected  a model  of  an  aero- 
plane (his  “aerodrome”)  propelled  by  a steam-engine 
(burning  naphtha),  which  in  November,  1896,  flew  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile.  Experiments  with  gliding- 
machines  were  begun  by  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  in 
1900,  and  on  December  17,  1903,  an  aeroplane  constructed 
by  them  and  propelled  by  a gasolene  motor  rose  from  the 

ground  and  made  a flight  of  260  meters  in  69  seconds  — the 
rst  instance  of  successful  mechanical  flight  by  man.  From 
that  time  the  development  of  the  aeroplane  by  the  Wrights 
and  others  (Voisin,  Farman,  Curtiss,  Bieriot,  Latham,  etc.) 
has  been  rapid  and  extraordinary  results  have  been  at- 
tained. The  machines  in  successful  use  are  of  two  general 
types  : ‘biplanes’  (Wright,  Curtiss,  Voisin,  Farman,  etc.) 
having  two  aeroplanes  (surfaces)  placed  one  above  the 
other,  and  4 monoplanes  ’ (Antoinette,  Bieriot,  etc.)  having 
one  aeroplane  (surface)  or  two  laterally  disposed.  On  Dec. 
31,  1908,  Wilbur  Wright  made,  in  France,  a flight  of  2 
hours  and  20  minutes,  a period  surpassed  on  August  7, 
1909,  by  Sommer  (2  hrs.  271  mill.)  and  on  Aug.  27,  1909,  at 
Rheims,  by  Farman  (3  hrs.  4 min.  66g  sec. : 111.848  miles  ; 
his  flight  was  continued  (unofficially)  for  about  seven 
miles  more).  On  July  27,  1909,  Orville  Wright,  at  Fort 
Myer,  made  a cross-country  flight  of  ten  miles,  with  a pas- 
senger, at  the  rate  of  < ver  42  miles  an  hour.  A record  for 
speed  was  made  by  Curtiss,  in  a biplane,  at  Rheims  on 
August  28,  1909,  when  he  made  12.42  miles  in  15  min.  601 
sec.  On  July  25,  1909,  Bieriot  crossed  the  English  Chan- 
nel from  Calais  to  Dover  in  a monoplane,  in  about  40 
minutes.  G.  Legagnenx,  in  France,  Sept.  17, 1912,  attained 
a height  of  5,460  meters  (17,880+  ft.).  On  Dec.  24. 1911,  at 
Pau,  France,  Armand  Gob  6 flew  740  kilometers  (459.81 
miles)  in  8h.  16m. 

aBroplanist  (a'e-ro-plan,/ist),  n.  One  who 
operates  an  aeroplane. 

aeropleustic  (a/e-ro-plos'tik),  a.  [Gr.  ai/p,  air, 
4-  ntevariKic,  ad).,  < rr’helv,  sail.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  aerial  navigation.  N.E.B.  [Bare.] 
aerortnometer  (a/'er-or-thorn'e-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
ai/p,  air,  4-  opOor,  straight,  4-  perpov,  measure.] 
An  instrument  in  which  an  air-thermometer 
and  a barometer  are  combined, 
aerosphere,  n.  2.  The  spherical  mass  of  any 
gas  surrounding  a molecule  or  atom  and  tem- 
porarily constituting  a unit  with  it. 
aSrostat,  n.  3.  In  entom.,  a tracheal  dilatation 
forming  an  air-sac,  as  in  the  abdomen  of  the 
honey-bee  and  certain  other  insects, 
aerotaxis  (a/'e-ro-tak'sis),  n.  [Gr.  ai/p,  air,  4- 
-rafif,  disposition,  order.]  The  movement  of 
cells  or  organisms  in  relation  to  a source  or 
supply  of  air. 

aerotechnics  (a/’e-ro-tek'niks),  n.  [Gr.  a fjp, 
air,  4-  E.  technics.]  The  art  of  aviation. 
Nature,  May  26,  1910,  p.  397. 
aerotherapy  (a'Vro-ther'a-pi),  n.  Same  as 
aerotherapeutics.  " 

aerotropism,  n.  2.  In  general,  the  bending 
or  growth  of  organisms  in  relation  to  a source 
or  supply  of  air. 

aerypsometer,  n.  Same  as  *aerohy psome  ter. 
seschrolalia  (es,/kro-la'li-a),  ».  [NL.,  < alaxphi, 
shameful,  4-  Tialia,  < AaXeiv,  talk.]  Indecency 
of  speech  in  the  insane. 

Alsculaceae  (es-ku-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1841),  < jEsculus  4-  -aceee.]  A family  of 
dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants  of  the 
order  Sapindales,  typified  by  the  genus  JEscu- 
lus.  See  Bippocastanaceie. 
aesculetic,  a.  See  *esculetic. 
seseulotannic,  a.  See  *esculotannic. 
-3Jsopic(e-s6'pik),  a.  [L.  JEsopicus,  < Gr.Aiou- 
zrutdf,  < A laurrog,  JEsop.]  Same  as  JEsopian. 
Jour.  Bel.  Studies,  XIII.  300. 
aesthacyte,  n.  See  esthacyte. 
sesthesia,  ».  2.  In  bot.,  the  capacity  of  an 
organ  to  respond  to  physical  stimuli.  Czapek. 
aesthesin  (es-the'sin),  n.  [Gr.  alabr/aie,  feeling, 
4-  -in2.]  A compound,  C35H(;9OaN,  formed  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  pbrenosin. 
aesthesiomania,  n.  See  *esthesiomania. 
aesthetal  (es-the'tal),  a.  [Gr.  aloOr/T&s,  percep- 
tible (see  esthete,  esthetic),  4-  -al1.]  Sensory. 

I propose  to  call  the  sensory  cells,  or  sense-centres, 
aesthetal  cells.  Haeckel  (trans.),  Wonders  of  Life,  p.  14. 

aestivo-autumnal,  a.  See  *estivo-autumnal. 
aethochroi  (e-thok'ro-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a’Mr, 
burnt  (see  Ethiop),  4-  xp°a,  color.]  Races  of 
black  color;  the  negroes  of  Africa,  the  Me- 
lanesians, Papuans,  and  Australians.  Also 
ethochroi. 

aethokirrin  (e-tho-kir'in),  n.  [Gr.  aWoy,  fire 
(see  ether),  4-  Kippdy,  tawny,  yellow.]  The 
yellow  coloring  matter  of  Linaria  Linaria,  the 
common  toad-flax. 


stiatic 

setiatic  (e-t.i-at'ik),  a.  [Also  aitiatic,  < Gr. 
alriarutif,  < atria,  pause:  see  aetiology  and  ac- 
cusative.}  Causal,  as  when  a quality  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  an  object  which  is  suggested 
by  its  name ; accusative. 

As  to  the  whiteness  of  the  dog,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
this  is  only  insisted  upon  in  the  passage  of  Hesychius, 
and  is  evidently  due  to  an  aitiatic  exposition  of  the  ter- 
mination. 

Cecil  Smith,  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XIII.  117. 

JStlological  myth,  a myth  accounting  for  the  origin  of  a 
phenomenon. 

Aetobatinae  (iVe-to-bat'i-ne),  n.  pi.  [ Aetoba - 
tus  + -inee.}  A subfamily  of  sting-rays  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Aetobatus. 

Aetobatis  (a-e-tob'a-tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aerdg, 
eagle,  + /fan's-,  a ray  (fish).]  A later  variant 
of  * Aetobatus. 

Aetobatus  (a-e-tob'a-tus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aeroe, 
eagle,  + jfaroQ,  a ray  (fish).]  Agenusof  sting- 
rays of  the  family  Myliobatidee.  A.  narinari  is 
the  common  species  and  is  widely  diffused.  It  is  brown, 
with  many  large  yellow  spots. 

aetosaur  (a'e-to-s&r),  re.  A reptile  belonging 
to  the  genus  Aetosaurus. 
aetosaurian  (ate-to-sa/ri-an),  a.  and  re.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  Ai- 
tosaurus. 

II.  n.  Same  as  *aetosaur. 
afaint  (a-fant'),  adv.  [cfi  + faint. ] In  a faint- 
ing state  or  on  the  point  of  fainting. 
affect2,  n.  3.  In  psychol. : (a)  The  felt  or  af- 
fective component  of  a motive  to  action ; the 
incentive,  as  opposed  to  the  inducement,  to 
act.  See  the  extract. 

Affects  ...  are  the  feeling  antecedents  of  involuntary 
movements  ; as  motives,  including  affects  [and  ends],  are 
the  inner  antecedents  of  acts  of  will. 

J.  M.  Baldwin , Handbook  of  Psychol.,  II.  314. 
(b)  Emotion. — 4.  In  Spinoza’s  philosophy,  a 
modification  at  once  of  the  psychic  and  the 
physical  condition,  the  former  element  being 
called  an  idea  and  the  latter  an  affection. 
affection,  n.  10.  In  recent  psycliol .,  the  ele- 
mentary feeling-process;  the  pure  or  quali- 
tatively simple  feeling,  in  which  there  is  no 
admixture  of  sensation.  See  the  extract. 

They  [the  mental  elements]  are  very  numerous : . . . 
but  they  may  all  be  grouped  into  two  great  classes,  as 
sensations  and  affections. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Primer  of  Psychol.,  p.  21. 

11.  In  trigon.,  relation  to  J.  in  right-angled 
spherical  triangles,  angle  A and  side  a are  either  both 
greater  or  both  less  than  £.  This  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  A and  a are  of  the  same  affection. 

12.  In  law,  the  making  over,  pawning,  or 
mortgaging  of  a thing  to  assure  the  payment 
of  a sum  of  money  or  the  discharge  of  some 
other  duty  or  service.  Bouvier,  Law  Diet. 

affective,  a.  3.  In  psychol.,  relating  to,  char- 
acterized by,  or  consisting  of  affection:  as, 
the  affective  side  of  the  mental  life;  affective 
experience — Affective  curve,  in  psychol.,  a graphic 
expression  of  the  correlation  of  some  attribute  (intensity, 
quality)  of  affection  with  some  attribute  of  stimulus  or 
sensation.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psycho].,  I.  i.  106.— 
Affective  memory,  the  revival,  in  affective  terms,  of 
past  affective  experience.  Ribot,  Psychol,  of  Emotions, 
p.  153.— Affective  process,  in  psychol.:  (a)  An  affec- 
tion. (5)  A mental  complex  of  which  affection  is  char- 
acteristic or  in  which  it  is  dominant.— Affective  tone 
in  psychol.,  affection  considered  with  reference  to  the 
sensory  or  intellectual  processes  whicli  it  accompanies ; 
sometimes,  affection  considered  as  an  attribute  of  sensa- 
tion. 

affectivity  (a-fek-tiv'i-ti),  re.  [ affective  + -ity.} 
The  mental  faculty  concerned  in  the  emotions, 
affections,  and  sentiments ; the  affective  power 
of  the  mind. 

The  frequency  of  delusions  in  their  multiform  charac- 
ters of  degenerative  characteristics,  of  the  loss  of  affec- 
tivity,  of  heredity,  more  particularly  in  the  children  of 
inebriate,  imbecile,  idiotic,  or  epileptic  parents,  and 
above  all,  the  peculiar  character  of  inspiration,  show 
that  genius  is  a degenerative  psychosis  of  the  epileptoid 
group.  C.  Lomtrroso  (traps  ),  Man  of  Genius,  p.  359. 

affectomotor  (a-fek//to-m6'tqr),  a.  In  psychol ., 
combining  emotional  disturbance  with  muscu- 
lar activity:  for  example,  the  joyousness  and 
unusual  activity  of  the  phase  of  exaltation  in 
circular  insanity  constitute  an  affectomotor 
state. 

affiliate  (a-fil'i-at),  a.  and  n.  J.  a.  Occupying 
the  position  of  or  recognized  as  an  adopted 
son ; affiliated.  Browning , Ring  and  Book, 
x.  392.  1 

II.  n.  An  affiliated  person  or  institution, 
etc.  Tourgte , Fool’s  Errand,  p.  126.  N.E.D. 
affinity,  n.  9.  In  projective  geom.,  a perspective 
of  which  the  center  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 
Mobius. — Affinity  constants,  in phys.  ch&m., numerical 
constants  by  means  of  which  the  relative  strength  of  acids 
or  of  bases  can  be  expressed,  or  with  which  the  partition 


of  a base  between  two  acids  or  of  an  acid  between  two 
bases  can  be  computed.—  Clang  affinity  or  relation- 
ship. See  -k clang. — Predisposing  affinity,  in  early 
chem.,  a term  employed  to  signify  the  cause  of  a chemical 
change  produced  by  a substance  having  an  affinity  or  at- 
traction, not  for  a second  substance  itself,  but  for  some- 
thing producible  as  a result  of  the  change.  Thus,  using 
the  language  of  the  time,  it  was  said  that  soda,  by  its 
affinity  for  phosphoric  acid,  enables  phosphorus  to  de- 
compose carbonic  acid  (which  without  the  soda  it  would 
not  do)  and  form  phosphoric  acid.  This  idea  has  long 
been  discarded. 

Affirmance  day  general,  in  the  English  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, a day  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  common 
pleas  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  to  be  held  a few  days 
after  the  beginning  of  every  term,  for  the  general  affir- 
mance or  reversal  of  judgments.  Bouvier,  Law  Diet. 

Affirmative  pregnant.  See  * pregnant . 
affix,  a.  4.  In  math.,  the  complex  number  x 4- 
iy  is  denoted  by  a single  letter,  z ; the  point 
P,  (x,  y),  is  then  called  the  affix  of  the  value  z; 
the  number  z is  also  spoken  of  as  the  affix  of 
the  point  P. 

affixment  (a-fiks'ment),  re.  [affix  + - ment. ] Same 
as  attachment. 

affixt,  pp.  A simplified  spelling  of  affixed. 
afflictionless  (a-flik'shon-les),  a.  [ affliction  + 
-less.]  Free  from  affliction  or  trouble.  T.  Hardy, 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  N.  E.  D. 
affrettando  (a-fret-tan'do),  a.  [It., ‘hurrying,’ 
ppr.  of  affrettare,  hurry.]  In  music,  hastening 
the  pace : virtually  the  same  as  accelerando 
or  stringendo. 

affrettato  (a-fret-ta'to),  a.  [It.,  ‘hurried.’] 
Same  as  *affrettando. 

affrettoso  (a-fret-to'so),  a.  [It.,  ‘with  hurry.’] 
Same  as  *affrettando. 

affricate  (af'ri-kat),  re.  [=  G.  affrikata,  <NL. 
*affricata,  < L.  ad,  to,  + fricare,  rub:  see  fric- 
ative.'} In  phonology,  an  intimate  combination 
of  a stop  with  a spirant  or  fricative  of  the  same 
position,  as  German  y»/(originallyp)  in  pfennig, 
pfeffer,  etc.,  or  German  z or  te(originally  t)  in 
zinn,  tin,  katze,  cat,  etc. 

affricate  ( af'ri-kat), v.t.;  pret.andpp .affricated, 
ppr.  affricating.  [affricate,  a.}  In  phonology, 
to  utter  as  an  affricate.  Scripture,  Exper.  Pho- 
netics, p.  307. 

affricative  (a-frik'a-tiv),  re.  Same  as  affricate. 
Sayce,  Introd.  Sci.  'Lang.,  I.  270. 
affrightfully  (a-frit'ful-i),  adv.  [affrightful 
+ -ly.}  In  a manner  to  affrighten,  terrify,  or 
alarm;  terrifyingly:  as,  to  dream  affrightfully. 
[Rare.] 

affrunt,  v.  t.  and  re.  A simplified  spelling  of 
affront. 

afikomen  (af-i-ko'men),  re.  [Heb.,prob.  <Gr. 
imKoigov,  understood  as  ‘ an  after-meal  dessert 
or  pastime,’  neuter  of  eiriKoifiog,  of  or  for  a fes- 
tival, < £7i7,  for,  4-  ku got,  a festival : see  Comus. 
Others  refer  it  to  Gr.  hrutcigtov,  a festal  song.] 
A piece  broken  off  from  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  thin  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  called 
respectively  ‘Cohen,’  ‘ Levi,’  and  ‘ Israel ’ (thus 
representing  the  whole  Jewish  nation),  used 
by  the  J ews  at  the  seder  service  on  Passover  eve. 
It  is  broken  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  service,  and  hidden 
by  the  head  of  the  family,  who  presides  at  the  seder  table, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  meal.  After  the  two  whole 
cakes  and  the  unhidden  part  of  the  broken  cake  have 
been  partaken  of,  with  all  the  proper  ceremonies,  the 
afikomen  is  eaten.  See  icseder. 

a fiori  (a  fi-6'ri).  [It.]  With  flowers:  said  of 

a style  of  pottery  decoration  which  consists  of 
intertwined  flowers  and  birds,  characteristic 
of  certain  Italian  majolica, 
aflicker  (a-flik'er),  adv.  [a^  + flicker.}  In  a 
flickering  state  or  condition;  flickering.  Brown- 
ing, Aristoph.  Apol.,  p.  225. 
aflower  (a-flou'er),  adv.  [a&  + flower.}  In 
flower;  abloom;  flowering.  Swinburne,  Erech- 
theus,  1.  1147.  N.  E.  D. 

aflush1  (a-flush'),  adv.  [<i3  + flush!-.}  In  a 
flushed  or  blushing  state ; aglow;  ablush. 
aflush2  (a-flush'),  adv.  [a3  + flush?.}  On  a 
level ; in  the  same  plane : as,  aflush  with  the 
sea.  Swinburne,  Studies  in  Song,  p.  169.  N.E.D. 
aflutter  (a-flut'6r),  adv.  [«3  + flutter.}  In  a 
flutter  or  commotion ; agitated ; fluttering. 
Browning,  Men  and  Women,  ii.  147. 
a foglie  (ii  fol'ye).  [It.]  With  leaves : said  of 
a style  of  decorative  treatment  in  which  leaves 
of  trees  form  the  principal  motive,  seen  fre- 
quently on  the  majolica  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and 

other  Italian  pottery-centers A foglie  da  doz- 

zina.  [It. , ‘ with  leaves  of  the  dozen,’  that  is,  ‘ in  ordi- 
nary  or  common  style.’]  Said  of  a coarse  style  of  decora- 
tion found  on  certain  inferior  majolica  wares  (particularly 
those  of  Venice),  consisting  of  painted  foliage. 

A-frame  (a'fram),  re.  The  A-shaped  support 
for  the  cylinder-beam  and  cross-head  guides 
of  a vertical  engine ; the  housing. 

African  breadfruit.  See  -hbreadfruit . — African  Coast 


after-image 

fever,  African  fever.  See  ★/ereri.—  African  green. 

See  -hgreeni. 

Africanistics  (af//ri-kan-is'tiks),  re.  That  de- 
partment of  philology  concerned  with  the  study 
of  the  languages  of  Africa. 

Africanoid  (af'ri-kan-oid),  a.  [African  + -oid.} 
In  anthrop.,  resembling  African  types  of  man. 
W.  Z.  Ripley,  Races  of  Europe,  p.  397. 
Afro-American  (aDro-a-mer'i-kan),  a.  and  re. 
[L.  Afer  (pi.  Afri),  an  African, "+  E.  Ameri- 
can.} I.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  composed  of 
persons  of  African  descent  born  in  America 
(specifically  in  the  United  States) : as,  an  Afro- 
American  ehurch;  Afro-American  citizens. 

II.  n.  A native  of  America  (specifically  of 
the  United  States)  who  is  of  African  descent. 
Afro-European  (af'ro-u-ro-pe'an),  a.  [L.  Afer 
(pi.  Afri),  an  African,  + 6.  European.}  Afri- 
can and  European;  European  with  African 
relations. 

Afrogaea  (af-ro-je'ii),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  Afer(Afr-), 
African,  4-  Gr.  yaia,  earth.]  In  zoogeog.,  a 
(proposed)  division  or  realm  comprising  the 
part  of  Africa  that  lies  south  of  the  equator. 
Correlated  with  Arctogeea.  See  Afrogsean. 
Afrogseic  (af-ro-je'ik),  a.  Same  as  Afrogsean. 
afrown  (a-froun'),  adv.  [a3  + frown.)  In  a 
frown;  frowning:  as,  “with  brows  afrown,” 
Joaquin  Miller.  N.  E.  D. 
afrunt,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  prep.  A simpli- 
fied spelling  of  a front. 

a frutti  (a  frot'ti).  [It.]  With  fruits : said  of 
a characteristic  style  of  majolica  decoration 
consisting  of  foliage  and  fruits. 
aft1,  a.  and  adv — To  haul  aft  a head-sheet  ( naut .), 
to  pull  on  the  rope  secured  to  the  clue  of  a staysail,  jib, 
or  flying  jib,  so  as  to  flatten  the  sail  in  a fore-and-aft  di- 
rection.—To  haul  aft  the  main-sheet  ( naut .),  to  pull 
on  the  tackle  or  purchase  secured  to  the  after  part  of  the 
main-boom,  so  as  to  bring  that  spar  more  fore-and-aft,  or 
in  line  with  the  keel.—  Fore-and-aft  rig.  See  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  under  fore-and-aft.—  To  have  the  starboard 
sheets  aft,  an  expression,  sometimes  employed  on  a fore- 
and-aft  vessel  to  signify  that  she  is  on  the  port  tack,  and 
vice  versa. 

after,  prep.  10.  In  mineral,  derived  from; 
having  the  form  of:  said  of  pseudomorphs, 
which  retain  only  the  form  of  the  original 
mineral:  as,  malachite  pseudomorph  after 
cuprite;  cassiterite  pseudomorph  after  feld- 
spar. See  pseudomorph ._  After  one’s  own  heart, 
that  comes  up  to  one’s  ideas  or  liking;  entirely  worthy 
of  one’s  admiration  and  approval : as,  he  is  a man  after 
my  own  heart 

after-burning  (af ' ter  - her  “ ning),  re.  In  gas- 
engines,  combustion  or  burning  of  the  gases 
after  the  explosion  has  taken  place  which 
should  have  made  all  the  gas  unite  at  once  with 
the  oxygen  present. 

after-chrome  (af'ter-krom),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  after-chromed,  ppr.  after-chroming.  To 
treat  (textiles,  after  they  are  dyed  or  printed) 
with  a solution  of  some  chromium  compound, 
in  order  to  fix,  or  render  more  fast,  the  colors 
already  on  the  cloth.  Sometimes  the  chromium 
compound  acts  as  a mordanting  principle  and  brings 
about  the  deposition  of  a chromium  mordant  which  com- 
bines with  the  dyestuff ; in  other  cases  the  potassium 
bichromate  commonly  used  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

after-color  (af'ter-kuFor),  re.  A colored  after- 
image. See  after-image. 

after-cooler  (af'tcr-ko  'ler),  re.  A chamber  in 
which  air  or  a gas  is  cooled  after  it  has  been 
compressed.  See  compressor. 
after-cure  (af'ter-kur),  re.  A course  of  treat- 
ment pursued  after  convalescence  is  estab- 
lished in  order  to  insure  the  permanency  of 
the  cure. 

after-darken  (af'ter-dar,/kn),  V.  t.  In  textile- 
coloring,  to  deepen  (a  color)  by  subsequent 
dyeing  or  by  oxidation  with  a chemical  solu- 
tion. 

after-dinner  (af'ter-din//er),  re.  and  a.  [after  + 
dinner .]  I.f  re.  The  portion  of  the  day  which 
follows  dinner  or  the  dinner-hour. 

II.  a.  Following  dinner;  postprandial:  as, 
after-dinner  coffee;  an  after-dinner  nap;  an 
after-dinner  anecdote  or  speech, 
aftergrowth,  re.  2.  In  forestry,  young  trees 
which  spring  up  as  the  result  of  reproduction- 
cuttings. 

after-heat  (af'ter-het),  re.  The  autumnal  or 
after-summer  warm  weather  which  usually 
prevails  in  the  northern  United  States  during 
the  period  known  as  ‘ Indian  summer.’  Monthly 
Weather  Rev.,  Jan.,  1902. 
after-image,  re.  2.  In  psychol.,  any  phase  of 
sensation  which  persists  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  exciting  stimulus:  as,  a visual  after- 
image; an  auditory  after-image;  an  after- 
image of  pressure. 


after-impression 

after-impression  (arter-im-preslHon),  re.  A agalith  (ag'a-lith),  re.  Same  as  *agalite. 
sensation  which  persists  after  the  stimulus  agamobium  (ag-a-mo'bi-um),  re.;  pi.  agamo- 
that  originally  caused  it  is  withdrawn.  bid  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-priv.  4-  ya/iog}  marriage, 

after-leech  (af'ter-lech),  re.  The  roping  on  the  + /Slog,  life.]  The  asexual  generation  of  a 
after  edge  of  a fore-and-aft  sail.  The  roping  hydroid  jellyfish,  as  contrasted  with  the  sexual 
on  the  forward  edge  is  called  by  American  sea-  generation  or  gamobium. 
men  the  luff  and  by  English  seamen  the  for-  agamogenetical  (ag  " a -mb  - je  - net ' i -kal),  a. 
ward  leech.  See  leech3.  Same  as  agamogenetic . 

after-mast  (af'ter-mast),  n.  The  mast  nearest  agamospore  (ag'a-rno-spor),  re.  [Gr.  aya/tog, 
to  t h tester II  of  the  ship.  On  a one- or  two-masted  without  marriage,  -f-  oiropd,  seed  (spore).]  A 


vessel  it  is  the  mainmast ; on  a three-masted  vessel,  the 
mizzenmast;  on  a four-masted  vessel,  the  jigger-mast; 
on  a five-masted  vessel,  the  spanker-mast ; on  a six- 
masted  vessel,  the  driver-mast ; and  on  a seven-masted 
vessel  the  pusher-mast.  The  last  three  names  have  been 
recently  coined  by  the  captains  of  many-masted  vessels 
as  a convenience  when  giving  orders  concerning  the 
rigging  and  sails  belonging  to  the  masts  in  question. 

after-milk  (af'ter-milk),  n.  Strippings. 

afternoony  (af-ter-non'i),  n.  Like  a (sum- 
mer) afternoon;  languid;  enervating;  inclin-  Agaonidae  (ag-a-on'i-dg),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Agaon 
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spore  produced  asexually. 

Agaon  (aga'on),  re.  [NL.  (Dalman,  1818), 
said  to  be  < Gr.  ayaow,  ppr.  of  ayauv,  var.  of 
ayaodai,  adore.]  A remarkable  genus  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects  of  the  superfamily  Chalci- 
doidea,  giving  name  to  the  family  Agaonidse. 
It  contains  the  single  species  A.  paradoxum, 
which  lives  in  figs  in  Sierra  Leone. 


ing  to  a siesta,  as  if  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

There  is  something  idle  and  afternoony  about  the  air 
whieh  whittles  away  one’s  resolution.  Huxley,  Life,  II.  96. 

after-nose  (af'ter-noz),  n.  In  entom.,  a trian- 
gular piece  below  the  antennas  and  above  the 
nasus.  Stand.  Diet. 


+ -idie.]  An  extraordinary  family  of  ehal- 


age-fraternity 

( Phseophycese ) inhabiting  the  Arctic  and  colder 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The 
Irond  consists  ol  a stipe  attached  by  a branching  hold- 
fast, and  a broadly  expanded  blade  which  is  perforated 
with  numerous  holes.  Popularly  called  sea-colander. 

agasp  (a-gasp'),  adv.  [a3  + gasp.]  In  a gasp- 
ing state  or  condition ; panting ; eager.  Cole- 
ridge, Own  Times,  II.  395.  N.  E.  D. 
Agassizocrinidse  (ag-a-siz-o-krin'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[Agassizocrinus  + -idee.]  A family  of  fistu- 
late  Crinoidea  characterized  by  the  elongate 
dorsal  cup  composed  of  thick  solid  plates,  and 
by  the  absence  of  a column,  it  is  believed  that 
m early  stages  these  forms  were  attached  by  a stem,  but 
that  they  subsequently  became  free-swimming.  They 
have  been  found  only  in  the  Kaskaskia  limestone  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  formation  in  the  United  States. 

Agassizocrinus  (ag-a-siz-o-kri'nus),  n.  [NL., 
< Agassiz  + Gr.  npivov,  lily.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Agassizocrinidse. 

agast,  p.  or  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  aghast. 
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after-sensation  (af'ter-sen-sa/'shgn),  re.  In  Agapetidse(ag-a-pet'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Aqa- 
psychol.:  (a)  An  after-image.  (6)  A secon-  petes  + -idee.]  A family  of  butterflies  eontain- 
dary  or  consequent  sensation : as,  the  after-  ing  the  forms  known  in  the  United  States  as 


cidoid  hymenopterous  insects.  It  comprises  spe-  agate2,  n.  6.  Naut.,  the  jewel  cup  in  the  cen- 
•-  - —*•* — * -f-  — - — ter  of  the  compass-card,  which  rests  upon  the 
upright  pivot  in  the  center  of  the  compass- 
bowl — Eye-agate,  a variety  of  agate  having  the  layers 
in  concentric  circles.— Iceland  agate,  a line  variety  ol 
obsidian  (volcanic  glass)  found  in  Iceland. 

agate-ware  (ag'at- war),  «.  1.  Pottery  mottled 
and  veined  in  imitation  of  agate. — 2.  A variety 
of  enameled  iron  or  steel  household  ware. 


cies  of  small  size,  distributed  in  2 subfamilies  and  12 
genera,  all  living  in  figs  and  accomplishing  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  flowers  of  this  fruit.  Other  genera  containing 
true  parasites  have  been  hitherto  placed  in  this  family, 
but  are  now  separated  into  other  distinctly  parasitic 
groups.  See  *Blastophaga. 


sensation  of  pain  which  follows  the  sensation  meadow-broums  and  their  allies.  Prominent  Agathaumas  (ag-a-tha'mas),  n.  [NL.,  irreg. 


of  pressure  when  the  skin  is  lightly  tapped  American  genera  are  Cerci/onis,  Erebia,  Coeno- 
with  a needle.  nympha,  and  (Eneis . 

after-shock  (af  ter-shok),  re.  A shock  follow-  agar1  (a'gar),  n.  [Hind,  agar,  <.  Skt.  a guru : 
mg  a primary  shock;  a succeeding  shock.  see  ag allodium.]  The  aloes-wood  or  calambac, 
The  periodicity  of  the  aftershocks  of  the  great  Indian  A quilaria  Agallocha.  In  India  it  is  used  for  making 
earthquake  of  June  12,  1897,  is  treated  by  Mr.  K,.  D.  jewel-cases,  rosaries,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds. 
Oldham  in  vol.  xxxv.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  The  chips  are  sold  in  bazaars  and  are  burned  in  Hindu 
survey  of  India.  Nature , April  14,  1904,  p.  571.  temples.  See  agaUochum  and  eaglewood.  Also  aggur. 

after-sound  (af'ter-sound),  n.  A subjective  agar2  (a'gar),  n.  Same jis  agar-agar. -Glucose 


< (?)  Gr.  ayav , much,  4-  dav/iaoia , wonder.]  A 
genus  of  dinosaurian  reptiles  from  the  Laramie 
beds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
agathin  (ag'a-thin),  n.  [Gr.  aya66g,  good,  + 
-m2.]  A trade-name  for  the  a-methylphenvlhy- 
drazone  of  salicylic  aldehyde,  C6H5CH3NN: 
CHC0H4OH.  It  crystallizes  in  white  needles  which 
melt  at  71°  C.  It  has  been  used  as  a remedy  for  rheu- 


the  aga£-  Sze+agar-agar,  2.—  Hydrocele  agar,  a culture  agathodasmon,  n.  2.  In  astro L.  the  eleventh 
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lactose  agar,  a culture  medium  used  in  bacteriological 
work.  It  is  ordinary  agar  containing  ^percent,  of  lactose, 
with  enough  litmus  tincture  added  to  give  the  solution  a 


sensation  of  sound  which  remains  after 
sound  itself  has  ceased. 

after-stain  (af'ter-stan),  n.  A stain  or  dye 
employed  after  another  stain,  for  the  purpose 
of  still  further  differentiating  details  of  cell  or 
tissue  structure. 

after-stain  (af'ter-stan),  r.  t.  [after  + stain.] 

To  treat  with  an  after-stain, 
after-strain  (af'ter-stran),  n.  In  elasticity,  a 

strain  which  develops  gradually  after  the  ap-  „„„„  „ . ...  , 

plication  of  the  stress  to  which  it  is  due  and  n‘  ge  atm.°.us  product  from 

which  persists  after  the  stress  has  ceased. 

Also  called  elastic  fatigue. 
after-stretch  (af'ter-strech),  n.  In wool-manuf, 
the  elongation  of  the  roving  on  the  spinning- 
mule  after  the  delivery-rolls  have  stopped, 
after-taste  (af'ter-tast),  n.  A gustatory  sensa- 
tion which  persists  after  the  stimulus  that 


medium  suggested  for  the  growth  of  the  gonococcus,  in  house  of  the  heavens. 

which  hydrocele  fluid  is  used  as  the  nutrient  medium,  •urnPhnl/wTr  lac  ttni'z  «\  „ rr<_  at 
the  agar  being  added  to  solidify  the  medium. — Litmus  UoatnOlOgy  (ag-a-thol  p-Jl),  re.  _[Gr.  ayaddg, 


ood,_  + -Aoyta,  ihiyetv,  speak.]  The  ethical 
octrine  of  the  summum  bonum,  or  that  which 

light-blue'coior.— Peptone  agarT  rtSSrfStoSm:  apa?_ 

ture  medium ; it  contains  a certain  amount  of  peptone.  wjSwwOlCi  (ag  a.  Resembling  an  agate 

Also  called  nutrient  agar.—  Slant  agar,  agar  that  has  in  structure  or  appearance. 

3n  solidified  so  as  to  present  a slanting  surface  : used  * " * ' " 

bacteriological  work.  Science , March  14,  1902,  p.  406. 


been  solidified  so  as  to  present  a slanting  surface : used  Agau  (a'gou),  n.  See  * Abyssinian  lanmiaaestlA 

in  bacteriological  work.  Science.  March  14.  1902.  n.  40K.  o’  V;  V languages(O). 

agave,  n.  2.  [1.  c.]  A plant  of  this  genus. 

Soap  agave,  a name  applied  to  several  species  of 


originally  excited  it  has  ceased  to  act. 
after-vision  (af'ter-vizh//qn),  n.  An  impres- 
sion of  an  object  that  remains  in  the  retina 
after  the  object  itself  is  removed  from  sight, 
after-world  (af'ter-werld),  n.  The  people  of 
succeeding  generations;  future  ages. 

The  language  ...  in  which  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
have  garnered  for  the  after-world  the  rich  treasures  of 
their  mind.  Trench,  Eng.  Past  and  Present,  ii. 

after-wort  (af'ter-wert),  n.  In  brewing,  the 
second  run  of  wort. 

afu  (a-fo'),  a.  and  n.  [Perhaps  from  the  Poly- 
nesian tapu,  tabu:  see  taboo.]  Same  as  taboo. 
[Torres  Strait.]  Geog.  Jour.  (E.  G.  S.),  XVI. 
420. 


certain  seaweeds  often  combined  with  various 
nutrient  substances  to  form  a solid  medium 
for  the  artificial  cultivation  of  bacteria  and 
other  organisms. 

agaric.  I.  n. — Deadly  agaric,  Amanita  idupjnidet, 
a very  poisonous  fungus.— Ivory  agaric,  the  mushroom, 

Hygroyhorus  ebumeus.—  Maned  agaric.  Same  as 
■khorsetail-agaric.— Royal  agaric,  a large  and  elegant  A.  G.  C.  In  astron..  an  abbreviation  of  Argen- 
edible  mushroom  Amanita  csesarea.  It  has  a bright  tine  General  Catalogue  (of  stars). 

ileus,  an  annulus,  and  a.  larva,  thick  . , «..  . , 


Agave,  the  roots  or  other  portions  of  which,  called  amole 
by  the  Mexicans,  are  used  in  place  of  soap  for  washing. 
The  principal  soap-producing  species  is  Agave  Leche- 
guilla  of  northern  Mexico.  See  amole. 

agavose  (a-ga/voz),  n.  [Agave+-ose.]  A sugar, 
C12H22O11,  obtained  from  the  stalks  of  Agave 


Americana . 


afunction  (a-fungk'shon),  n.  [a-18 
tion.]  In  pathol.,  loss  of  function  or  function- 
ating power.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  Aug.,  1904. 
afyllous,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  aphyllous. 

Afzelia  (af-ze'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Gmelin,  1791), 
named  in  honor  of  Adam  Afzelius,  a Swedish 
naturalist.]  A genus  of  scropkulariaeeous 
plants  improperly  called  Seymeria  by  many 
authors.  See  Seymeria. 

A.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  Attorney-General. 
agada2  (a'ga-da),  n.  [Abyssinian?]  An  Egyp- 
tian or  Abyssinian  pipe  sounded  by  means  of 
a reed  mouthpiece  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
clarinet. 

agalactous,  a.  2.  Not  nursed,  as  a hand-fed 
infant. — 3.  Serving  to  check  the  secretion  of 
milk;  lactifugal. 

agalenoid  (ag-a-le'noid),  o.  [NL.,  A galena  + 

-otd.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  Agarum 
spiders  of  the  family  Agalenidse. 
agalite  (ag'a-lit),  n.  [Appar.  < Gr.  ayy,  wonder, 

+ Xiffog,  stone.]  A fibrous  variety  of  talc,  pseu- 
domorphous  in  origin,  from  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York:  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  Sometimes  written  agalith. 


orange-colored  pileus,  an  annulus,  and  a large,  thick, 
leathery  volva.  It  is  sometimes  confused  with  the 
poisonous  fly-agaric,  Amanita  muscaria. — Sugar-cane 
agaric,  Schizophyllum  commune,  which  is  reported  to 
be  sometimes  parasitic  on  sugar-cane. 

II.  a — Agaric  acid,  a compound,  C;  '5  + H2O, 

obtained  from  agaric  in  the  form  of  a white  powder. 
Also  called  agaricic  and  agaricinicacid. — Agaric  resin, 
a red  amorphous  soliil  obtained  from  the  larch-fungus! 
It  is  slightly  bitter,  and  melts  at  90°  C. 

Agaricacese  (a-gar-i-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [Agari- 
cus  + -acese.]  The  name  now  adopted  for  the 
family  Agaricini. 

agaricaceous  (a-gar-i-ka'shius),  a.  [Agarica- 
cese.] Having  the  characteristics  of  the  fam- 
ily Agaricacese,  the  agarics. 

Agaricales  (a-gar-i-ka'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


Agaricus  + -ales.]  A large  order  of  fungi  in- 
cluding the>  greater 


part  of  the  Uymeno- 
mycetes,  as  the  fam- 
ilies l'helephoracese, 
Clavariacese,  Ilyd- 
nacese,Polyporacese, 
and  Agaricacese. 

agaricic  (ag-a-ris'- 
ik),  a.  [agaric  + 
-ic.]  Same  as  ag- 
aric 

agaricinic  (a-gar-i- 

sin'ikl.o.  [agaricin 
+ -ic.]  Related  to 
agaricin.  — Agari- 
cinic acid.  Same  as 

★ agaric  acid. 

(ag'a- 
rum),  n [NL. 
(Postels  and  Ru- 
precht,  1840),  < Ma- 
lay agar-agar : see 
agar-agar.]  A ge- 
nus of  brown  algal 


A gar  urn  Turneri;  expanded 
blade  of  a frond. 


Age  class.  See  -kclass Age  coating,  the  carbonaceous 
layer  or  deposit  which  gradually  accumulates  upon  the 
interior  surface  of  incandescent-lamp  bulbs  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disintegration  of  the  filament.— Age  of  the 
tide.  Same  as  retard  of  the  tide  (which  see,  under  retard). 
— Copper  age,  in  prehistoric  archeeol.,  the  period  during 
which  copper  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  implements. 
In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  stone  age  was  followed  by  a 
copper  age,  while  in  other  regions  the  stone  age  was  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  bronze  age.—  Flint  age.  Same  as  stone 
age.  See  archaeological  ages,  under  age.— Heroic  age, 
the  age  of  heroes  and  demigods  —Lacustrine  age  in 
archeeol.,  the  period  of  lake-dwellings ; especially,  the 
period  of  lake-dwellings  in  central  Europe.  — Topo- 
graphic old  age,  the  stage  which  is  produced  by  long- 
continued  subjection  of  a region  to  the  processes  of  ero- 
sion in  its  present  relation  to  base-level. 

age1,  v.  t.  2.  To  expose  (mordanted  or  dyed 
cloth)  to  the  air  in  order  to  fix  the  mordant  or 
dye  in  insoluble  form. 

age2  (a'ha),  n.  [Mex.  (?).  Cf.  +axin.}  The  fat 
obtained  from  the  Coccus  axin  of  Mexico.  Also 
called  axin. 

aged ,p.a.  4.  In  gcol.,  approaching  peneplana- 
tion  : said  of  the  topography  of  a greatly  de- 
nudedregion. — 5.  Of  a horse,  arrived  attheage 
when  the . ‘ pit ’or  ‘ mark’  on  the  front  teeth  has 
been  obliterated  by  the  gradual  wearing  away 
of  the  crown.  This  change  usually  occurs  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  year ; but  under  racing  rules  a ‘ running  ’ horse 
,as  distinct  from  a trotting  horse)  is  said  to  be  aged  when 
he  is  more  than  seven  years  old. 

age-distribution  (aj'dis-tri-bu'shon),  n.  In 
social  statistics,  the  number  of  occurrences, 
conditions,  or  relations  (as  births,  marriages, 
or  deaths)  in  a given  population  in  each  year 
or  in  each  five-  or  ten-year  period  of  life  : as, 
50  deaths  annually  in  each  1,000  children  under 
five  years;  10  deaths  annually  in  each  1,000 
males  25  to  30  years  of  age. 
age-fraternity'(aj'fra-ter,/ni-ti),  re.  A frater- 
nity of  individuals  of  the  same  or  similar  age. 
This  is  a form  of  social  organization  found  frequently 
among  primitive  tribes,  boys,  youths,  young  men,  men 


age-fraternity 

in  their  prime,  and  old  men  being  organized  each  in  a 
society  by  themselves.  Societies  of  women  of  similar 
character  are  rarer  than  those  of  men. 

On  superficial  examination  various  tribes  appear  to  be 
organized  according  to  identical  principles,  but  fuller 
knoVledge  generally  reveals  differences  among  the  simi- 
larities. From  this  it  was  concluded  that  such  terms  as 
gens,  band,  age-fraternity  and  dance-society  have  no 
stable  or  exact  meaning  and  hence  little  descriptive  value, 
detailed  information  being  the  great  desideratum. 

Science,  May  31, 1901,  p.  864. 

Agelacrinites  (aj//e-lak-ri-ni,tez),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  aytkri,  herd,  + Kpcvov,  lily,  + -ites.]  A 
name  introduced  by  Yanuxem  in  1842  for  a 
Devonian  eys- 
tidian  found  in 
the  Hamilton 
rocks  of  New 
York,  but  also 
represented  by 
species  in  both 
Silurian  and 
Carboniferous 
rocks:  typical 
of  the  family 
Agclacrinitidse. 

Also  improperly 
written  Agela- 
crinus, 


Agelacrinites  kamiltonensis . 

A group  of  individuals  attached  to  a shell. 


Agelacrinitidae  (aj,/e-lak-ri-nit'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Agelacrinites  + -idee.']  A family  of 
extinct  cystid  echinoderms,  discoid  in  form, 
sometimes  with  a short  stem,  but  usually  at- 
tached to  other  objects  by  the  entire  abactinal 
surface.  Ill  typical  species  the  ambulacral  arms  are 
long  and  curved  and  the  spaces  between  are  filled  with 
irregular  and  often  scaly  plates. 

Agelacrinus  (aj-e-lak'ri-nus),  n.  See  * Agelac- 
rinites. 

agelong  (aj'long),  a.  [age  + long.\  Long  as 
an  age;  that  lasts  or  has  lasted  for  an  age  ; 
unending:  as,  agelong  strife, 
agency,  n — Commercial  agency.  See  mercantile 
it  agency. — Mercantile  agency,  an  institution  or  com- 
pany formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  careful  in- 
quiry and  investigation,  and  supplying  in  confidence  to 
subscribers  for  their  own  special  use,  accurate  informa- 
tion regarding  the  character,  personal  responsibility,  and 
commercial  and  financial  standing  of  individuals,  firms, 
and  corporations  engaged  in  mercantile,  financial,  or  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  either  throughout  the  country  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  associations,  throughout  the 
world.  Full  revised  lists  and  reports  giving  the  ‘commer- 
cial rating’  of  each  of  these  individuals,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations are  issued  quarterly  in  book  form,  but  special 
reports  with  regard  to  parti  mlar  cases  are  made  to  sub- 
scribers on  request.  Also  sometimes  called  commercial 
agency  and  credit  bureau. 

agent,  W.— Fixing  agent,  ill  textile-coloring , any  sub- 
stance used  to  fix  a mordant  or  render  fast  and  perma- 
nent colors  which  would  otherwise  be  more  or  less  fugi- 
tive.— Insurance  agent.  See  -kinsurance.—  Reducing 
agent,  in  chem .,  a substance  capable  of  removing  the 
electronegative  constituent  from  a compound,  setting  free 
the  electropositive  constituent,  as  a metal  from  one  of 
its  oxids. 

agentialis  (a-jen-ti-a'lis),  a.  [NL. : see  agen- 
tial.]  In  gram.,  noting  the  case  which  ex- 
presses the  subject  of  a sentence  and  some- 
times the  owner  of  an  object.  Also  called 
subjective.  Barnum,  Innuit  Lang.,  p.  12. 
ageiltive  (a-jen'tiv),  a.  [agent  + -ive.]  In 
gram.,  noting  the  case  which  expresses  the  sub- 
ject of  the  transitive  verb  in  languages  in  which 
its  form  differs  from  that  expressing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  intransitive  verb.  This  ease  is 
found  in  many  American  languages,  for  in- 
stance, in  Eskimo.  Also  called  subjective. 
Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.-Maroh,  1903,  p.  26. 
ager2  (a'jer),  n.  [age,  v.  t.  4-  -er1.]  One  who 
or  that  which  ages ; specifically,  a chamber  in 
which  mordanted  or  dyed  cloth  is  submitted 
to  the  process  of  aging.  A sieam-ager  is  such 
a chamber  to  which  both  air  and  steam  are 
admitted. 

agger,  n— Agger  nasi,  a projection  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  turbinate  hone,  being  a vestige  of 
the  nasal  turbinate  bone  in  certain  of  the  lower  animals. 

agglomerant  (a-glom'e-rant),  n.  [ agglomer- 
ate•)  + -ant.]  That  which  causes  agglomera- 
tion; a material  which  may  be  added  to  a mix- 
ture in  order  to  cause  the  particles  of  the 
latter,  when  in  a fine  state  of  division  or  in 
small  lumps,  to  adhere  together  and  form 
larger  lumps  or  agglomerations.  This  is  necessary 
in  some  systems  of  treating  ores,  and  in  making  artificial 
briquets  from  pulverized  fuel.  Lime  mixed  with  water 
to  form  a paste  is  a suitable  agglomerant  in  the  first  case, 
and  tar  or  pitch  in  the  second. 

agglomerative,  a.  2.  In  sociol.,  tending  to 
combine  small  social  groups  into  larger  organ- 
izations. 

agglutinability  (a-glo'/ti-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [ag- 
glutinable  (- bit -)  + -ity.j  Susceptibility  to  ag- 


glutination, in  any  sense.  Jour.  Exper.  Med., 
V.  361. 

agglutinable  (a-glo'ti-na-bi),  a.  Capable  of 
agglutination — Agglutinable  substance,  a sub- 
stance  present  in  bacteria  and  red  blood-corpuscles  to 
the  union  with  which,  on  the  part  of  the  agglutinins,  the 
specific  agglutination  is  due. 

agglutinant,  n.  2.  In  bacteriol.,  same  as  *ag- 
glutinating  substance. 

agglutinate,  v.  t.  2.  In  bacteriol .,  to  cause  the 
coalescence  or  clumping  of  (bacteria  or  red 
blood-corpuscles). 

If  the  blood  agglutinates  a paratyphoid  bacillus  in 
high  dilution,  and  fails  to  agglutinate  the  typhoid  bacillus 
or  agglutinates  it  only  in  very  low  dilutions. 

Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  267. 

agglutinating,  p.  a — Agglutinating  substance, 

in  bacteriol.,  the  substance  which  causes  agglutination. 
Also  called  kagglutinin  (which  see). 

agglutination,  n.  3.  In  Wundt's  psychology, 
the  simplest  type  of  apperceptive  connection 
of  ideas:  a connection  in  which  one  is  still 
clearly  conscious  of  the  constituent  ideas, 
while  the  total  idea  aroused  by  their  conjunc- 
tion is  nevertheless  unitary:  for  example, 
watch-tower,  steamboat. — 4.  In  bacteriol.,  the 
clumping  or  coalescence  of  red  blood-corpus- 
cles or  bacteria  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  special  agglutinating  substances  (aggluti- 
nins). 

Careful  observation  of  this  phenomenon  has  shown 
that,  in  many  cases,  a state  of  coalescence  of  the  cor- 
puscles to  which  the  name  ‘ agglutination  ’ is  applied, 
precedes  that  of  solution  ; and,  further,  that  while  these 
changes  are  often  associated,  yet  one  may  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  other.  Science,  July  3,  1903,  p.  4. 

Agglutination  test,  a test  based  upon  the  principle  that 
specific  agglutinins  appear  in  the  blood-serum  of  in- 
fected animals  or  patients  which  will  cause  the  agglu- 
tination of  the  specific  bacteria  concerned  in  the  infec- 
tion. In  this  manner  it  is  sometimes  possible  not  only 
to  identify  bacteria,  but  also  to  determine  whether  or 
not  infection  with  a given  organism  exists.  Diagnosis 
by  such  means  is  spoken  of  as  serum  diagnosis , and  con- 
stitutes a most  important  method  of  recognizing  certain 
infections.  In  typhoid  fever  especially  the  agglutination 
test,  or  Widal  reaction , as  it  is  also  termed,  is  extensively 
utilized  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  examination  is  carried  out  by  mixing  some 
bacilli  of  the  kind  under  investigation  with  some  of  the 
diluted  blood-serum,  when  a drop  is  observed  under 
the  microscope,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
bacilli,  which  at  first  are  evenly  scattered  through  the 
field,  will  gather  in  clumps,  and,  if  previously  motile, 
will  lose  their  motility.  See  serum  ^diagnosis . 
agglutinative,  a — Agglutinative  reaction.  Same 

as  ★ agglutination,  4. 

agglutinator  (a-glo'ti-na-tor),  n.  He  who  or 
that  which  agglutinates;  specifically,  same  as 
* agglutinin , in  contradistinction  to  *agglutina- 
ble  substance. 

Thus,  if  ricin,  a strong  agglutinator,  is  permitted  to 
act  upon  red  corpuscles  for  periods  under  thirty  minutes, 
then  upon  the  addition  of  venom  lysis  ensues  in  about  the 
average  time  and  proceeds  normally. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  Mar.  17,  1902,  p.  289. 

agglutinin  (a-glo'ti-uin),  n.  [ agglutin(ate ) 4- 
-in2.]  An  adaptation-product  produced  by 
immunization  with  the  corresponding  cells  (red 
blood-corpuscles  or  bacteria),  which  causes 
the  clumping  or  coalescence  of  the  cells  used 
in  immunization.  The  agglutinins  are  receptors  of 
the  second  order  (Ehrlich),  being  composed  of  a special 
zymophoric  group  and  a haptophoric  group,  which  lat- 
ter effects  the  union  with  the  cell.  The  bacillary  aggluti- 
nins in  their  action  upon  motile  bacteria  cause  arrest 
of  motility.  See  also  ^agglutination  Flagellar 

agglutinin,  an  agglutinin  resulting  on  immunization 
with  a motile  bacillus  and  supposedly  referable  to  the 
specific  action  of  the  flagellar  substance.  As  the  body 
of  the  organism  gives  rise  to  special  somatic  agglutinins, 
the  two  will  coexist  in  the  serum  of  an  animal  immunized 
with  motile  bacilli,  while  the  latter  only  will  be  found 
if  a nonmotile  organism  has  been  used.  Jour,  of  Med. 
Research,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  313. — Somatic  agglutinin,  an 
agglutinin  resulting  on  immunization,  which  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  flagellar  type  is  referable  to  the  special 
immunizing  effect  of  the  bodies  of  the  bacilli,  and  is  thus 
obtained  not  only  with  motile  but  also  with  non-motile 
organisms.  Jour,  of  Med.  Research,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  314. 
agglutinogen  (a-glo'ti-no-jen),  n.  A substance 
present  in  bacteria,  immunization  with  which 
gives  rise  to  the  production  of  agglutinins. 
Jour,  of  Med.  Research,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  314. 
agglutinogenous  (a-glo^ti-noj'e-nus),  a.  [Ir- 
reg.  < agglutin(ation)  + -genous,  producing.] 
Producing  agglutination  or  agglutinins. 

Nicolle  and  Trenel  find  that  agglutinative  and  aggluti- 
nogenous  functions  are  subject  to  the  greatest  variations. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros,  Soc .,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  78. 

agglutinoid  (a-glo'tin-oid),  n.  [agglutin(ate) 
+ -otd.]  An  agglutinin  which  has  lost  its 
agglutinophoric  group,  but  retains  the  hapto- 
phoric group  for  the  cell.  Lancet,  April  4, 
1903,  p.  946. 

agglutinophore  (a-glo'ti-no-for),  n.  [agglu- 
tinate) + Gr.  -ijiopog,  < yepetv,  bear.]  A mo- 


aggur 

lecular  complex  of  the  agglutinins  to  which 
their  agglutinating  property  supposedly  is  due. 
agglutinophoric  (a-gl6,''ti-no-for'ik),  a.  Not- 
ing that  molecular  group  of  the  agglutinins  to 
which  the  agglutinating  properties  are  due. 
aggradation  (ag-ra-da'sbon),  n.  [aggrade  + 
-ation.']  The  act  or  process  of  aggrading,  or 
the  state  of  being  aggraded;  in  gcol.,  the  act 
of  aggrading,  as  in  depositing  detritus  upon 
a valley  floor,  the  slope  of  the  depositing 
stream  being  maintained  at  an  almost  constant 
value — Aggradation  plain,  a plain  formed  by  the 
accumulation  of  clastic  material  in  arid  districts  under 
conditions  unfavorable  to  distant  transportation  and 
where  overloading  of  streams  is  habitual.  The  alluvial 
fan  and  the  flood-plain  are  initial  stages, 
aggradational  (ag-ra-da'shon-al),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  effected  by  means  of  aggradation. 
— 2.  Effecting  an  upbuilding  of  sediments: 
contrasted  with  degradational  agencies  or  those 
which  remove  material. 


aggrade  (a-grad'),  v.  t.  [L.  ad,  to,  + gradtis, 
step.  Cf.  degrade.']  In  geol.,  to  grade  up ; fill 
up:  the  opposite  of  degrade  or  wear  away. 


Diagrammatic  cross-section  of  an  aggraded  valley. 


A river  aggrades  its  valley  when,  owing  to  an  increase  in 
the  load  of  detritus  or  to  a decrease  of  carrying  power  of 
its  current  (as  a result  of  diminution  in  volume  or  of 
tilting  of  the  land),  some  of  its  load  has  to  be  laid  down 
along  its  course. 

aggraded  (a-gra'ded),  p.  a.  In  geol.,  more  or 
less  filled  with  detritus  by  a stream : said  of  a 
valley,  basin,  or  bay. 

aggregate,  n.  4.  In  logic,  a whole  of  aggre- 
gants  which  is  universally  predicable  of  every 
one  of  its  aggregants  and  is  not  predicable  of 
any  individual  of  which  none  of  its  aggregants 
is  predicable.  So,  likewise,  a proposition  which  would 
be  true  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever  under 
which  any  one  of  a collection  of  propositions  would  be  true, 
but  which  would  under  no  circumstances  be  true  when 
none  of  the  propositions  of  that  collection  were  true,  would 
be  the  aggregate  of  those  propositions  as  its  aggregants. 
— Social  aggregate,  any  group  or  class  of  animate 
creatures,  human  beings  or  animals,  dwelling  together 
or  working  together  and  leading  a social  life.—  Theory 
Of  aggregates,  in  demography , the  theory  of  the  group- 
ing of  population  about  centers  of  density;  in  sociol.,  the 
theory  of  the  combination  of  hordes  into  tribes,  tribes 
into  nations,  and  nations  into  federal  empires;  in  biol., 
the  theory  that  units  of  structure  were  once  independent 
organisms. 

aggregation,  n.  6.  In  sociol.,  the  phenom- 
enon of  the  physical  concentration  of  popu- 
lation, of  animals,  and  of  plants.  Giddings. 
Inductive  Sociol.,  p.  40—  Aggregation  theory,  the 
theory  that  the  passage  of  matter  from  an  imperceptible 
to  a perceptible  condition  is  necessarily  a process  of 
aggregation.  It  was  held  by  John  Fiske.—  Biological 
aggregation,  a term  used  by  L.  F.  Ward  to  express  his 
belief  that  organisms  whit  hare  morphologically  separable 
into  structural  units,  such  as  the  Metazoa  and  metamer- 
ized  animals,  have  arisen  through  the  aggregation  of 
units  which  were  at  one  time  independent. — Genetic 
aggregation,  in  sociol.,  a group  of  kinsmen  who  have 
lived  together  in  one  locality  from  their  birth ; hence,  also, 
a population  perpetuated  chiefly  by  its  birth-rate  rather 
than  by  immigration.  Giddings.  — Law  of  aggrega- 
tion, the  universal  tendency  of  particles  and  masses  of 
matter  to  concentrate.  See  the  extract. 

The  great  law  of  progress  in  the  universe  therefore  is 
the  law  of  aggregation,  and  evolution  is  due  to  the  resis- 
tance which  this  law  meets  with  from  the  opposite  law 
of  dispersion.  L.  F.  Ward,  Dynamic  Sociol.,  I.  249. 

Organic  aggregation.  Same  as  biological  ★ aggrega- 
tion.— Primary  aggregation,  the  process  by  which  the 
inorganic  universe,  as  contrasted  with  living  beings  and 
with  society,  has  come  to  be  what  it  is.  L.  F.  Ward.—  Sec- 
ondary aggregation,  the  process  by  which  living 
beings,  as  contrasted  with  the  inorganic  universe  and 
with  society,  have  come  to  be  what  they  are.  L.  F. 
Ward. — Tertiary  aggregation,  in  sociol.,  the  aggre- 
gation of  individuals  into  social  groups  or  populations,  a 
process  which  completes  the  sequence  of  integrations  that 
constitutes  one  aspect  of  universal  evolution.  The  aggre- 
gation of  atoms  in  molecules  and  masses  is  called  primary 
aggregation,  that  of  molecules  in  living  cells  and  organ- 
isms secondary  aggregation.  L.  F.  Ward. 
aggregative,  a.  3.  In  sociol.:  (a)  Tending 
toward  a center  of  density,  as  concentration 
of  population.  (6)  Tending  to  combine  small 
groups  into  large  organizations,  as  hordes  into 
tribes  or  small  corporations  into  great  corpora- 
tions and  ‘trusts.’ 

Aggressive  character.  See  -^character.— Aggressive 
coloring,  coloring  which  serves  to  hide  an  animal  from 
its  prey.—  Aggressive  resemblance.  See  * resemblance . 
aggri-beads,  ».  pi.  See  aggry-beads. 
aggriev,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  aggrieve. 
aggur,  n.  See  * agar L 


aghastness 

aghastness  (a-gast'nes),  re.  The  state  of  being 
aghast  or  filled  with  amazement  or  horror: 
as,  an  expression  of  aghastness  in  the  eyes. 
[Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 

Agialid  (aj-i-al'id),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson,  1763), 
from  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  African  species 
agihalid,  used  by  Aipinus.]  A genus  of  di- 
cotyledonous plants  of  the  family  Zygophylla- 
ceee. 

agiasterium,  n.  See  *hagiasterium. 
agil,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  agile. 
aging,  ».  4.  In  the  preparation  of  logwood 
for  dyeing,  the  process  of  exposing  the  wood 
(usually  in  the  form  of  chips)  to  the  air,  in 
order  that  the  hematoxylin  it  contains  may  be 
oxidized  or  developed  into  hematein,  the  actual 
coloring  agent.  Also  known  as  curing  or  ma- 
turing.— 5.  In  elect.,  the  property,  exhibited 
more  or  less  by  iron,  of  showing  an  increase  of 
hysteresis  loss  when  for  a long  time  exposed  to 
alternating  magnetization,  especially  at  a 
higher  temperature. 

aging-machine  (a'jing-ma-shen'i'),  n.  In  cal- 
ico-printing, a .machine  used  in  the  process  of 
aging  or  causing  the  mordant  to  decompose 
evenly  on  and  in  the  fiber, 
aging-room  (a/jing-rom),  n.  In  calico-printing, 
a room  or  chamber  in  which  cloth  is  aged. 
The  cloth  is  hung  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  a 
temperature  of  about  80"  F.  and  to  a relative  humidity 
of  about  82  per  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  mor- 
dant evenly  on  and  in  the  fiber. 

agitatrix  (aj-i-ta'triks),  n. ; pi.  agitatrixes 
(-ez)  or  agitatrices  (-tri-sez).  [L.  agitatrix, 
fem.  of  agitator,  agitator.]  A female  agitator. 
[Rare.] 

Aglaonema  (ag,/la-o-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ay'Aaoc,  shining,  + vijpa,  thread.]  A genus  con- 
taining about  fifteen  species  of  the  family 
Aroidese,  two  or  three  species  of  which  are 
sometimes  offered  by  plant-dealers.  They  are 
indoor  subjects,  in  the  manner  of  Arum,  and 
are  native  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

Aglaospora  (ag-la-os'po-ra),  n.  [NL.  (De  No- 
taris,  1845),  < Gr.  ayhaor;,  brilliant,  + rnvopa, 
spore.]  A genus  of  pyrenomycetous  fungi 
having  membranous  beaked  perithecia  em- 
bedded in  a valsoid  stroma.  The  spores  are  brown 
and  several-septate.  A.  profma  is  the  type.  It  occurs 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  is  said  to  cause  the  death 
of  young,  twigs  of  the  locust,  Robinia  Pseudacacia. 

Aglaspis  (a-glas'pis),  n. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  ay’kakq,  beauti- 
ful, + acnrtf,  shield.]  A 
genus  of  Cambrian  arthro- 
pods described  by  Hall  as 
a trilobite,  but  regarded  by 
Clarke  as  a primitive  mero- 
stome  of  the  order  Synxi- 
phosura.  It  has  a short  trilobed 
cephalothorax,  6 or  7 fiat  abdomi- 
nal segments,  and  a long  caudal 
spine  or  telson.  It  is  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  Agio- 
spidst. 

aglint  (a-glint'),  adv.  [a3 
+ glint.']  In  momentary 
glints  or  peeps ; glintingly. 
aglitter  (a-glit'er),  adv.  [a3 
+ glitter.]  In  a glitter; 
glittering. 

Aglossa,  n.pl.  3.  A group  of  Mollusca  having 
no  radula  and  no  head:  distinguished  from 
Olossophora.  The  group  includes  only  the 
Pelecypoda.  Same  as  Lipocephala. 
aglossi,  b.  Plural  of  +aglossus. 
aglossia  (a-glos'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a yluaoia, 
tonguelessness  (used  in  fig.  sense  ‘inelo- 
quenee’),  < ayhuoooc,  tongueless,  < a-  priv.  + 
yhacaa,  tongue.]  Congenital  defect  marked 
by  absence  of  the  tongue, 
aglossus  (a-glos'us),  n. ; pi.  aglossi  (-i).  [NL., 

< Gr.  ayAuaaoc,  tongueless : see  * aglossia .]  In 
teratol.,  a monster  having  no  tongue. 
Agnatha,  re.  pi.  2.  A class  of  fishes,  or  fish- 
like vertebrates,  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  jaws  and  shoulder-girdle.  It  contains  the 
extinct  ostracoderms  and  the  existing  lam- 
preys. 

agnathic  (ag-nath'ik),  o.  Same  as  agnathons. 
agnathus  (ag'na-thus),  n. ; pi.  agnathi  (-thr). 
[NL. : see  agnaihous.]  In  teratol.,  a monster 
having  no  lower  jaw. 

agnification  (ag"ni-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  agnus, 
Iamb,  + -ficare,  < faoere,  make.]  The  making 
or  representing  of  persons  as  lambs  or  sheep, 
agnosia  (ag-no'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  a- priv.  + yvoatc, 
knowledge  : see  gnosis.]  Loss  of  the  power  to 
distinguish  the  nature  or  uses  of  any  object. 


Aglaspis  Eatoni, 
Whitf. 

Upper  Cambrian ; 
Lodi,  Wisconsin. 
(From  Zittel’s  “ Paleon- 
tology.”) 


agnosy  (ag'no-si),  n.  [Gr.  ayvaoia,  ignorance 
(cf.  ayvooTOg,  unknown,  unknowing,  ignorant: 
see  agnostic),  (.  a-  priv.  + yvuatg,  knowing:  see 
gnosis.]  Ignorance ; specifically,  an  ignorance 
common  to  all  mankind, 
agnotozoic  (ag-no-to-zo'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
ayvurog,  unknown,  ’+  {at/,  life.]  I.  a.  Not 
known  to  contain  fossils : applied  to  the  early 
rocks  and  period  of  the  earth  in  which  definite 
evidence  of  organic  life  has  not  been  found. 

II.  n.  The  rocks  and  period  not  yet  known 
to  contain  evidences  of  life : contrasted  with 
eozoic  and  paleozoic,  and  essentially  equiva- 
lent, so  far  as  the  term  has  been  applied,  to 
the  Huronian  of  Logan  and  the  Algonkian  of 
Walcott.  Not  in  general  use. 
agoge  (a-go'je),  n.  [Gr.  ayoyfj,  a leading, 
course,  mode,  etc.]  In  anc.  Greek  music : (a) 
Tempo  or  pace;  rhythmical  movement;  (b) 
Melodic  motion  upward  or  downward  by  suc- 
cessive scale-steps : same  as  ductus  in  medieval 
music.  The  first  use  is  the  more  proper, 
agogic  (a-goj'ik),  a.  In  music,  pertaining  to 
or  emphasizing  slight  variations  in  rhythm  for 
the  sake  of  dynamic  expression : as,  agogic  ac- 
cent. 

agogics  (a-goj'iks),  n.  In  musical  theory,  a 
term  used  by  Hugo  Riemann  (from  about  1884) 
for  the  general  principle,  in  performance,  that 
dynamic  variations  are,  or  should  be,  combined 
with  slight  variations  in  rhythmical  regularity 
if  the  full  expressiveness  of  a phrase  is  to  be 
brought  out.  What  is  called  tempo  rubato 
(which  see,  under  tempo)  belongs  to  the  field 
of  agogics. 

agoho  (a-go'ho),  n.  [Bisaya.]  A name  applied 
in  the  Philippines  to  the  Polynesian  ironwood, 
Casuarina  equisetifolia,  a strand  tree  with  very 
hard,  heavy  wood  of  a reddish-brown  color, 
much  used  by  the  Pacific  islanders  for  spears. 
See  swamp-oak,  2 (b),  and  *ironwood,  2. 
agoing  (a-go'ing),  adv.  [a 3 + going.]  In  mo- 
tion; in  the  act  of  going:  used  with  set. 
agomphosis  (a-gom-fo'sis),  n.  Same  as  agom- 
phiasis. 

agonal  (ag'o-nal),  a,  [NL.  *agonalis,  < Gr. 
ayov,  a struggle:  see  agony.]  Relating  to  or 
occurring  during  the  agony  or  death-struggle. 
See  the  extract. 

The  lower  part  of  the  ileum  was  of  small  calibre,  a con- 
dition  which,  if  not  due  solely  to  agonal  contraction, 
might  at  least  favor  the  production  of  diverticula  in  the 
upper  part.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  V.  344. 

Agoniada  bark.  See  *hark2. 
agoniadin  (a-go'ni-a-din),  n.  [agoniada  + 
-in2.]  A glueoside,  CjoH^Og,  found  in  agoni- 
ada or  agonia  bark  {Plumeria  lancifolia),  which 
is  used  in  Brazil  as  a remedy  for;  intermittent 
fevers.  It  is  bitter,  and  crystallizes  in  needles 
which  melt  at  155°  C. 

agoniatite  (a-go'ni-a-tit),  re.  and  a.  I.  re.  A 
member  of  the  genus  Agoniatites. 

II.  a.  Containing  or  relating  to  Agoniatites. 
7-  Agoniatite  limestone,  a limestone  stratum  character- 
ized by  an  abundance  of  Agoniatites  expansus,  occurring 
in  the  Marcellus  shales  of  New  York. 

Agoniatites  (a-gd,/ni-a-ti'tez),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
d-.priv.  + NL.  Goniatttes.]  A genus  of  nauti- 
loid  ammonoids  or  goniatites.  They  are  of  very 
primitive  form,  the  septal  sutures  having  no  angles  ex- 
cept on  the  ventral  edge  about  the  siphuncle.  Agonia- 
tites  is  among  the  earliest  forms  of  these  cephalopods  to 
appear.  They  are  of  Devonian  age. 

agonism  (ag/9-uizni)?  n.  [Gr.  ayuviaudg,  (.  ayu~ 
v'i^elv,  contend:  see  agonize. ] 1.  Struggle  or 

contest  for  a prize,  especially  at  the  ancient 
Grecian  games.— 2.  The  prize  itself.  [Rare 
in  both  uses.] 

agonistic,  a.  II.  n.  The  act  of  combating  or 
struggling;  combat;  struggle.  G.  S.  Hall, 
Adolescence,  H.  251. 

agonizant,  re.  II.  a.  Being  in  the  death-ag- 
ony; moribund. 

agonizedly  (ag-o-ni'zed-li),  adv.  As  one  in 
ag°ny;  in  tones  of  agonv  or  anguish.  Thack- 
eray, Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  166.  N.  E.  D. 
agonizing  (ag'o-ni-zing),  p.  a.  [agonize  + 
-ing2.]  1.  That  causes  or  produces  agony  or 
anguish ; characterized  by  extreme  anguish 
or  painful  struggles:  as,  agonizing  suspense; 

agonizing  distress,”  Ruskin,  Pors  Clavigera, 
i.  8.—  2.  Indicative  of  or  expressing  agony  or 
anguish : as,  an  agonizing  cry. — 3.  In  the  last 
agony;  in  the  throes  of  death.  See  the  ex- 
tract. 

An  extraordinary  Restorative  and  Cordiall,  recovering 
frequently  with  it  agonizing  persons. 

Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  I.  249.  N.  E.  D. 


agricolite 

Agonomalus  (ag-6-nom'a-lus),  m.  [NL.,  < Ag- 
on us  + Gr.  oyaA&t;,  even.]  A genus  of  sea- 
poachers,  of  the  family  Agonidee,  found  in 
northern  J apan.  They  are  often  dried  in  a dis- 
torted form  and  sold  as  dragon  curiosities. 
Agonopsis  (ag-o-nop'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Agonus 
+ appearance.]  A genus  of  sea-poachers 
of  the  family  Agonidee.  They  are  small  sea- 
fishes  found  off  the  coast  of  southern  Chile. 
Agonostoma  (ag-o-nos'to-ma),  re.  See  * Ago- 
nostomus. 

Agonostomin®  (ag  " o- nos -to -mi ' ne),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Agonostomus  4-  -inse.]  A subfamily  of 
fresh-water  mullets,  typified  by  the  genus  Ago- 
nostomus. 5 y 

Agonostomus  (ag-o-nos'to-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ayavop,  without  angle,  + ariya,  mouth.]  A 
genus  of  fresh- water  mullets  of  the  family 
Mugilidee,  found  in  the  swift  streams  of  the 
East  and  the  West  Indies.  Also  Agonostoma. 
Agonyclitas  (ag-o-nik'li-te),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
MGr.  ayomskiTai,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + LGr.  yovvM- 
vecv  (cf.  yovvKliTeiv),  bend  the  knee,  < ydvv,  knee, 
+ sMvetv,  bend.]  A sect  who  refused  to  kneel 
in  prayer : condemned  by  a synod  of  Jerusalem 
A.D.  726. 

agoraphobe  (ag'o-ra-fob),  re.  [A  back-forma- 
tion from  agoraphobia.]  One  who  is  subject 
to  agoraphobia. 

Agosia  (a  go'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  coined  name.]  A 
genus  of  small  minnows  found  in  the  brooks 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  British 
Columbia  to  Arizona. 

agra  dolce  (a'gra  dol'ehe),  re.  [It.,  f sour  sweet ’ ; 
agra,  fem.  of  agro,  < L.  acer,  sharp,  sour ; dolce, 

< L.  dulcis,  sweet.]  A well-known  Italian 
sauce  used  with  venison,  calf’s  head,  etc.  It 
contains  sugar,  chocolate,  lemon-peel,  cur- 
rants, etc.,  and  vinegar.  It  is  poured  over  the 
cooked  meat  and  served  hot. 

agraffe,  re.  4.  An  appliance  used  in  operations 
for  harelip  to  keep  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
wound  in  apposition. — 5.  An  iron  fastening 
used  to  hold  in  place  the  cork  of  a bottle  con- 
taining champagne  or  other  effervescing  wine 
during  the  final  fermentation. 

Agrania  (a-gra'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ’A ypavia,  also 
’ Ay  puma,  a festival  in  Argos  (Hesychius) ; 
prob.  equiv.  to  ’Aypiavia,  a festival  of  Diony- 
sus, prob.  < aypmc,  rustic,  wild : see  agriology.] 
A festival  of  Thebes  in  ancient  Greece.  It 
was  celebrated  in  the  night  by  women,  a priest,  and  an 
attendant.  It  consisted  in  tearing  in  pieces  a figure  made 
out  of  or  covered  with  ivy,  and  then,  like  the  Thyiadee 
on  Parnassus,  running  over  the  mountain  to  look  for  Di- 
onysus. 

agraph  (ag'raf),  re.  [Gr.  ay/iatpop,  unwritten, 

< a-  priv.  + ypapav,  write.]  An  unwritten 
word ; a word  or  saying  preserved  by  oral  tra- 
dition. 

agraphia,  re — Acoustic  or  auditory  agraphia,  ina- 
bility to  write  from  dictation. — Amnemonic  agraphia 
loss  of  ability  to  write  connected  sentences.— Ataxic 
agraphia,  inability  to  write  resulting  from  imperfect 
muscular  coordination.— Literal  agraphia,  loss  of 
ability  to  write  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.— Musical 
agraphia,  loss  of  ability  to  write  musical  notation.—  Op- 
tical agraphia,  loss  of  ability  to  write  from  copy,  while 
the  power  to  write  from  dictation  may  remain.—  Verbal 
agraphia,  loss  of  ability  to  write  words,  although  the 
individual  letters  may  be  formed  perfectly. 

Agrauleum  (ag-ra-le'um),  n.  [NL.,  < NGr. 
*’ AypavAeiov,  < Gr. ' Aypavkoi : (see  def.).]  In  Gr. 
antiq.,  a modem  name  for  a shrine  of  Agraulos 
or  Aglauros,  daughter  of  Cecrops,  on  the  north- 
ern slope  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  About 
60  meters  west  of  the  Erechtheum  a staircase 
leads  down  to  it. 

Agraulos  (a-gra'los),  re.  [Gr.  aypai;)jK.  living 
in  the  fields,  < ayp6c,  field,  + abky,  court,  hall.] 
A genus  of  Cambrian  trilobites  having  a large 
cephalon,  small  eyes,  16  thoracic  segments, 
and  very  small  pygidium.  Properly  Agraulus. 
Agr.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  L.  Agricultures 
Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of  Agriculture, 
agreement,  « — Frankfort  agreement,  a set  of  rules 
governing  craniometry  adopted  by  the  Anthropological 
Congress  at  Frankfort  in  1882. 

agr6g6  (a-gra-zha'’),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  agreger,  < L. 
aggregarc,  collect, assemble  : see  aggregate,  t’.j 
Added;  supernumerary:  as,  professor  agrige. 
agrestian  (a-gres'ti-an),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  country  ; rural ; rustic : as,  the 
agrestian  population. 

IL  re.  A rustic ; a countryman, 
agricolite  (a-grik'o-llt),  re.  [From  Georg  Agri- 
cola,  a Saxon  mineralogist,  1490-1555.]  A sili- 
cate of  bismuth,  having  the  same  composition 
as  eulytite,  but  believed  to  crystallize  in  the 
monoclinic  system. 


agricultural 

Agricultural  botany.  See  hbotany.  — Agricultural 
college,  an  institution  (or  education  in  agricultural  sci- 
ence and  other  branches  of  knowledge  useful  to  agricul- 
turists; specifically,  in  the  United  States,  one  of  a class 
of  such  institutions  organized  and  maintained  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  (see  -hact),  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  agricultural  experiment  station. — Agricul- 
tural engineering.  See  rural  ^engineering.— Agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  an  establishment  for  the  in- 
vestigation, by  scientifically  conducted  experiments,  of 
questions  directly  affecting  agricultural  practice,  relating 
to  varieties  of  plants  and  breeds  of  animals,  fertilizers, 
methods  of  culture,  insect  pests,  diet  of  animals,  etc. 
There  are  now  about  800  such  stations  in  50  different 
countries.  In  the  United  States  there  is  one  or  more  in 
each  State  and  Territory,  mostly  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  (see  -tract),  but  partly  sup- 
ported by  individual  States.  The  results  of  investigations 
are  .diffused  by  means  of  an  extensive  free  literature. 

agriculturer  (ag-ri-kurtur-er),  re.  One  engaged 
in  farming  operations  ;~a  husbandman.  Cole- 
ridge, Own  Times,  ILL.  751.  [Rare.]  N.E.I). 
Agriochcerids  (ag'ri-o-ke'ri-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
Agriochoerus  + -idee.']  A family  of  extinct  ar- 
tiodactyl  mammals,  whose  members  are  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  the  pig  and  the 
deer.  The  type  genus,  Agriochoerus,  from  the  White 
River  Oligocene,  has  somewhat  claw-shaped  hoofs,  no 
upper  incisors,  an  open  orbit,  and  complex  last  premolars. 

Agriochoerus  (ag,/ri-o-ke'rus),  n.  [NL.,<Gr. 
aypio g,  wild,  4-  xoipog,  a pig.]  A genus  of  im- 
perfectly known  ungulate  mammals  from  the 
Tertiary  of  North  America. 

Agriotypidae  (ag'Ti-o-tip'i  -de),  re.  pi.  [NL.; 
< Agriotypus  + -idee.']  A family  of  hymenop- 
terous  parasites  of  the  superfamily  Ichneumon- 
oidea.  It  contains  the  single  genus  Agriotypus  and  the 
single  species  A.  armatus,  whose  larva  is  parasitic  on 
trichopterous  larvae. 

Agriotypus  (ag-ri-ot'i-pus),  re.  [NL.  (Walker, 
1832),  < Gr.  ayptog,  wild,  + rvrcog,  type.]  A re- 
markable genus  of  ichneumonoid  parasites  typ- 
ical of  the  family  Agriotypidse.  Only  a siti- 

fle  species,  A.  armatus,  inhabiting  Europe,  is 
nown.  It  descends  under  the  water  to  lay  its  eggs  in 
caddis-fly  larves.  Its  larva  lives  inside  the  cases  of  the 
caddis  larvie,  and  undergoes  a hypermetamorphosis, 
transforming  to  pupa  in  a cocoon  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  case  of  the  host.  To  the  cocoon  is  attached  a long 
string-like  process,  the  function  of  which  is  unknown. 
Agr.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  L.  Agriculturee 
Magister,  Master  of  Agriculture, 
agromania (ag-ro-ma'ni-a), ».  [NL.,  < Gr.  aypog, 
open  country,  + pavia,  madness.]  A morbid 
impulse  to  wander  or  dwell  away  from  human 
habitations. 


Agromyza  (ag-ro-mi'za),  n.  [NL.  (Fallen, 
1810),  <Gr.  aypdg, .field,  + gvfciv,  suck.]  A genus 
of  acalyptrate  flies,  typical  of  the  family  Ag- 


Agromyza  trifolii , Burgess. 

«,  larva;  b,  puparium;  c,  fly;  d,  antenna  of  fly.  Much  enlarged. 
(Riley,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


romyzidee,  of  wide  distribution  and  containing 
species  which  in  the  larval  state  damage  the 
stems  of  grasses  and  small  grains.  A.  trifolii  is 
a leaf -miner  which  affects  the  leaves  of  clover. 
Agromyzidae  (ag-ro-miz'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Agromyza  + -idee.]  A family  of  acalyptrate 
Diptera  comprising  a series  of  small  dull-col- 
ored flies  whose  larvae  burrow  in  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  living  plants  or  (as  in  the  genus  Leu- 
copis)  feed  on  plant-lice  and  scale-insects, 
agronomy,  n.  2.  Specifically,  a group  of  agri- 
cultural subjects,  particularly  when  set  off  as 
a department  of  instruction  in  agricidture. 
In  this  use  It  has  not  yet  acquired  a definite  meaning,  al- 
though it  is  generally  held  to  be  limited,  properly,  to  farm 
crops  and  methods  of  cropping.  In  this  signification  it 
includes  all  forage,  hay,  cereals,  and  other  general  farm 
crops,  but  not  fruits  and  other  strictly  horticultural  crops. 
With  the  department  of  agronomy  are  often  associated 
the  subjects  of  farm-machinery,  rural  engineering,  and 
rural  architecture.  [Recent.] 

Agronomy  as  here  used  is  restricted  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  production  of  farm  crops. 

T.  F.  Hunt,  The  Cereals  in  America,  p.  2. 


Agropyron  (ag-ro-pi'ron),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

uypig,  a field,  + irvpdg,  wheat.]  A genus 
of  about  30  annual  and  perennial  species  of 
grassesin  Europe  and  America.  A.  repens  is  avery 
common  species  in  America,  and  is  often  a troublesome 
weed.  It  is  known  under  many  names,  as  couch-grass, 
witch-grass,  quitch-grass,  quacic-yrass,  etc.  It  was  in- 
troduced from  Europe.  Under  certain  conditions,  it 
has  merit  as  a forage-plant. 

agrotechny  (ag  ' ro  - tek  - ni),  re.  [Gr.  aypdg, 
field,  + rexvy,  art.]  That  branch  of  agricul- 
tural science  which  relates  to  the  conversion 
of  raw  farm-produets  into  manufactured  com- 
modities as  far  as  it  is  done  on  the  farm  or  in 
immediate  connection  with  it.  This  includes  dai- 
rying, the  drying  and  canning  of  fruits,  and  sugar-mak- 
ing, but  not  milling  nor  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton,  etc. 

Agrotechny  or  agricultural  technology  (including  dairy- 
ing, sugar-making,  etc.).  Science,  Nov.  27,  1903,  p.  684. 

a grotesche  (a  gro-tes'ke).  [It.]  With  gro- 
tesques : said  of  a style  of  decoration  consist- 
ing of  human  figures  with  foliated  limbs,  in 
combination  with  animals,  painted  usually  in 
yellow  on  darker  grounds  on  majolica  ware, 
agrypnode  (a-grip'nod),  a.  [Gr.  aypvrrvudyg, 
< aypmvog,  seeking  sleep,  sleepless,  < aypelv, 
seek,  hunt,  + virvog,  sleep.]  That  prevents 
sleep : as,  agrypnode  fever.  Syd.  Soe.  Lex. 
aguacate  (a-gwa-ka'ta),  n.  [Nahuatl,  ahuacatl : 
the  name  became  in  colonial  Sp.  perverted 
to  *avocate,  avocato,  avocado,  abogado,  etc., 
and  so  to  alligator{- pear).]  The  alligator-pear. 
The  tree  yields  a reddish-brown,  soft,  and 
very  brittle  wood.  Also  known  as  the  butter- 
pear  and  vegetable  marrow. 
aguacatillo  (a/'gwa-ka-tel'yo),  n.  [Sp.,  dim. 
of  aguacate,  the  alligator-pear.]  A name  in 
Porto  Rico  of  two  trees,  Meliosma  obtusifolia 
and  M.  Herbertii,  belonging  to  the  family  Sa- 
biaceee.  They  yield  a soft  white  wood.  Also 
called  cacao  bobo. 

aguaji  (a-gwa-he'),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.,  from  a na- 
tive name.]  A Cuban  name  for  species  of  large 
bass-like  fishes  or  groupers,  especially  for 
Mycteroperca  bonaci. 

aguavina  ( a-gwii-ve'na),  n.  [Amer.  Sp. , of  un- 
ascertained origin.]  A serranoid  fish,  Diplec- 
trum fasciculare,  found  in  tropical  American 
waters. 

aguayo  (ii-gwa'yo),  n.  [Aymara  of  Bolivia.] 
A many-colored  wrap  or  rectangular  piece 
of  woolen  cloth  used  by  the  Indian  women 
of  Bolivia  for  carrying  their  children  on  the 
back. 

ague,  n. — Brass-founders'  ague,  symptoms  of  zinc- 
poisoning  in  brass-workers  who  are  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  this  metal.— Irish  ague,  typhus  fever.— Shaking 
ague,  the  worst  form  of  the  malarial  paroxysm,  begin- 
ning with  a pronounced  chill. 

aguilarite  (a-gi-ia'rit),  n.  [From  Aguilar,  a 
personal  name.]  A rare  sulphoselenide  of 
silver  found  at  Guanajuato,  Mexico, 
aguil-boquil  (a'i'gel-bd'kel),  n.  [Native  name.] 
The  Chilean  name  for  the  berries  of  Lardiza- 
bala  biternata,  a climbing  plant  belonging  to 
the  family  Lardizabalacese,  with  enormously 
long  stems,  which,  after  the  application  of  heat, 
are  used  in  place  of  ropes, 
aguja  (a-go'ha),  n.  [Sp.,  a needle:  see  ai- 
guille.] The  Cuban  name  of  the  needle-fishes 
or  garfishes  of  the  genus  Tylosurus,  as  T.  ma- 
rinus  and  T.  notatus.  In  Europe  the  name  is  also 
applied  to  species  of  Belone,  as  B.  belone  and  B.  acus. — 
Aguja  blanca,  the  lesser  or  common  spear-fish,  Tetrav- 
turua  imperator.  [Cuban.]  — Aguja  de  casta,  the  great 
spear-fish,  Tetrapturm  ampins,  ararefish  weighing  some- 
times 800  pounds.  [Cuban.] 

agujon  (a-go-hon'),  re.  [Sp.,  < aguja,  a needle.] 
The  Cuban  name  of  the  great  garfishes  or 
houndfishes,  as  Tylosurus  raphidoma  and  other 
species  of  large  size. 

agulha  (a-gol'ya),  n.  [Cuban.]  A fish  be- 
longing to  the  family  Characinidee  found  in 
fresh  waters  of  South  America, 
agurin  (a'gu-rin),  n.  A trade-name  for  the 
mixture  of  sodium  acetate  and  the  sodium  salt 
of  theobromine.  It  is  used  as  a febrifuge, 
agush  (a-gush'),  adv.  [a8  + gush.]  In  a gush- 
ing state ; gushing.  N.  Hawthorne,  Fr.  and 
Ital.  Note-hooks,  II.  149.  N.  E.  D. 
Agynian(a-jin'i-an), re.  [ML.* Agyni,* Agynii,m 
Du  Cange  Agy  nni,  pi. ; < Gr.  ayvvog,  ayvvatog,  with- 
out a wife,  < a-  priv.  + ywy,  woman,  wife.]  A 
member  of  a sect  of  the  7th  century  who  con- 
demned all  intercourse  with  women, 
ahakea  (ii-ha-ka'a),  re.  [Hawaiian.]  A name 
in  Hawaii  of  several  species  of  rubiaceous  trees 
belonging  to  the  genus  Bobea.  They  yield  a yel- 
lowish wood  used  by  the  natives  for  the  rims  of  canoes, 
and  for  making  poi-boards,  canoe-paddles,  etc. 


aigues  mortes 

ahed,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  A simplified 
spelling  of  ahead. 

ahey  (a-ha'),  interj.  [o-9  + hey1.]  An  excla- 
mation used  to  attract  attention  or  to  express 
mild  surprise  ; O ! Oho ! hey  1 Smollett,  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  II.  lxvi. 

ahgao  (ach'ga-o),  re.  [Given  as  the  pron.  in 
Guam Bisaya  abgao,  Tagalog  alagao : see 
*alagao.]  The  name  in  Guam  of  Premna  Gaudi- 
ehaudii,  a tree  with  hitter  leaves  and  elder- 
like flowers,  which,  like  those  of  allied  species 
in  the  Philippines,  the  East  Indies,  and  Mada- 
gascar, are  used  medicinally  by  the  natives. 
The  wood,  though  often  crooked  and  knotty,  is  very 
durable  and  is  proof  against  the  attacks  of  teimites,  so 
that  it  is  used  for  posts  of  houses  and  for  bridges.  See 
headache-tree. 

ahia  (a-he'a),  re.  [Tahitian.]  In  Tahiti,  a 
tree,  Caryophyllus  Malaccensis,  occurring  on 
all  the  larger  island  groups  of  Polynesia  and 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  everywhere 
valued  for  its  fine  crimson  fruit, 
ahinahina  (a-he//na-he'na),  n.  [Hawaiian,  < 
a + Una  + him,  gray,  hoary.]  In  Hawaii,  a 
tall,  robust  composite  plant,  Argyroxiphium 
Sandwicense,  with  rose-purple  flowers : named 
from  the  lustrous  silver-gray  down  which 
thickly  covers  the  leaves.  Also  called  silver- 
sword. 

ahmedi  (a-me-de'),  re.  [E.  Ind.]  A gold  coin 
of  Mysore,  equal  to  16  rupees. 

Ahnfeltia  (an-fel'ti-a),  re.  [NL.  (Fries,  1835), 
named  in  honor  of  N.  O.  Ahnfelt  of  Luud, 
Sweden.]  A small  genus  of  red  algse  ( Ilho - 
dophycese ),  widely  distributed  in  the  colder 
waters  of  both  hemispheres : characterized  by 
a stiff,  wiry  frond. 

ahuehuetl  (a-wa-wa'tl),  re.  [Also  ahueliuete ; 
Nahuatl  (central  Mexico).]  The  swamp-cy- 
press of  Mexico,  a tree  frequently  of  very  large 
size.  The  ahuehuetls  in  the  former  viceregal  park  of 
Chapultepec,  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  are  noted  for  their 
size ; but  the  most  famous  of  all  is  the  big  tree  at  Santa 
Maria  del  Tnle,  in  the  M exican  state  of  Oaxaca.  The  cir- 
cumference of  this  tree  exceeds  130  feet. 

ahuhu(a-hfi'ho),  re.  [Hawaiian.]  A name  in 
Hawaii  of  Cracca purpurea,  a leguminous  plant 
used  by  the  natives  for  stupefying  fish. 
It  possesses  a narcotic  property  affecting  the' action  of  the 
heart.  The  plant  is  spread  over  a great  part  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Australia.  Also  called  auhola. 
ahum  (a-hum'),  adv.  \a%  + hum.]  In  a hum; 
humming:  as,  the  air  is  all  ahum  with  the 
sound  of  bees. 

ahunt(a-hu  nt' [«3  + hunt.]  On  the  hunt; 
hunting.  Browning,  Aristoph.  Apol.,p.  272. 
ahypnia  (a-hip'ni-a),  re.  [NL.,  erroneously 
formed  from  Gr.  a-  priv.  + imvog,  sleep.  The 
properform  would  be  *anypnia,  <NGr.  *avvirvia, 
< MGr.  avmvog,  sleepless,  < Gr.  av- priv.  + imvog, 
sleep.]  Same  as  insomnia. 

Aianteia  (a-yan-te'ya),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  A Idv- 
roa,  neut.  pi.  of  A lavreiog,  adj.,  < Mag  ( A'tavr -), 
Ajax.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a festival  in  honor  of 
Ajax.  Three  of  them  were  commonly  cele- 
brated, one  at  Opus  in  Locris  in  honor  of 
Ajax,  son  of  Oiileus ; one  at  Salamis  in  honor  of 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon;  and  one  at  Athens  in 
honor  of  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon.  In  these 
festivals  a bed  was  prepared  on  which  was 
placed  an  effigy  of  the  hero,  as  in  the  Lecti- 
sternium  at  Rome. 

aianthous(a-I-an'thus),  a.  [Gr.  a d (iEolic  at), 
always,  + avdog,  flower.]  Ever-blooming,  that 
is,  blossoming  through  a large  part  of  the  sea- 
son. F.  E.  Clements. 

aichmophobia  (ak-mo-fo'bi-a),  re.  [NL.,more 
reg.  eechmo-,  < Gr.  alxyr/,  point  of  a spear,  etc., 
+ -tf>o(ita,  < ipofielv,  fear.]  1.  A morbid  fear  of 
touching  sharp-pointed  objects,  such  as  needles 
and  pins. — 2.  A morbid  fear  of  being  touched 
by  the  finger  or  any  slender  object. 
aid1,  re.  6.  In  the  navy,  an  officer  on  the  staff 
of  an  admiral  whose  duties  are  similar  to 
those  of  an  aide-de-camp  to  a general. — 
First  aid,  immediate  attention  given  to  the  injured, 
with  the  object  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  relieving  pain, 
and  preserving  life  until  the  services  of  a physician  can 
he  obtained. 

aidant,  a.  II.  re.  A helper  or  aid ; an  adjuvant 
or  assistant.  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  Law  Reps. 
Aiden,  Aidenn  (a/den),  re.  A fanciful  form  of 
Eden.  Poe,  Raven. 

A.  I.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  Adjutant  Inspector- 
General. 

aigialosaur,  re.  See  *xgialosaur. 
aigues  mortes  (ag  mort).  [F.,  dead  waters.] 
Stagnant  waters  left  in  an  abandoned  river- 
channel,  as  when  an  ox-bow  is  cut  off  from  a 
river.  Geikie. 


ailantery 

ailantery  (a-lan  ter-i),  n.;  pi.  ailanteries  (-iz).  air1,  re.  1.  The  air  constituting  the  earth's  atmosphere 
\_auantus  -I-  -ery. J A grove  of  ailantus-trees.  in  addition  to  the  principal  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen 

ailantine,  a.  II.  re.  Silk  from  the  silkworm  ""w ’ — * ‘ ' ’ 

which  feeds  on  the  ailantus-tree. 
ailantus-worm  (a-lan  'tus-  werm''),  re.  The 


larva  of  the  bombycid  moth,  PHlosamia  cynthia 
Drury,  which  feeds  on  thefoliage  of  the  ailantus. 
It  is  a native  of  Japan  and  Java,  where  its  silk  is  utilized 
to  some  extent.  It  has  been  introduced  for  sericicul- 
tural  purposes  into  Europe  and  the  United  States  with- 
out practical  result,  and  now  occurs  commonly  in  the 
wild  state  in  the  coast  cities  of  the  United  States, 
aile,  ».  A simplified  spelling  of  aisle. 

aileron,  re.  2.  In 
arch.,  that  piece  of 
the  end  wall,  as  of 
nave  or  transept, 
which  covers  the 
end  of  the  aisle- 
roof.  It  resembles 
a wing  of  the  main 
or  central  struc- 
ture.— 3.  In  a fly- 
ing-machine, a 
small  supplemen- 
tary surface  fitted 
at  an  extremity  of 
a main  plane;  a 
fin. 

aim,  re. —Point  of 
aim,  in  archery,  the 
point  at  which  aim 
should  be  taken  in 
order  to  hit  the 
target. 

aimak  (I ' mak),  n. 
[Mongol.]  A group 
of  families,  proba- 
bly originally  re- 
lated by  blood, 
forming  the  prin- 
cipal political  unit 
among  the  Mon- 
gols. Each  aimak 
is  governed  by  its 
own  chieftain, 
aimara  (i-ma-ra/),  re.  [Tupi  aimard.]  A Bra- 
zilian name  of  Macrodon  malabaricus,  a river 
fish  of  the  family  Erythrinidas. 

Aime’s  nephoscope.  See  * nephoscope . 
aimworthiness  (am'wer-thi-nes),  re.  Excel- 
lence of  aim.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  liv. 
N.  E.  D. 

ain2  (in),  n.  [Ar.  'ain,  the  letter  ain,  also  an 
eye,  a fountain,  essence,  = Heb.  'ay in,  the 
letter,  also  an  eye.]  1.  The  eighteenth  letter 
of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  having  a vibratory 
palatal  sound  without  any  equivalent  in  Eng- 
lish.— 2.  A spring;  a fountain.  See  the  ex- 
tract. 

Most  of  the  . . . artesian  wells  [in  the  oases  of  the 
Libyan  desert],  known  locally  as  “ ains,”  are  ancient. 

Geog.  Jour.  (ft.  G.  S.),  XVI.  655. 

ainalite  (a'nal-it),  n.  A variety  of  eassiterite 
containing  about  9 per  cent,  of  tantalum  pen- 
toxid. 

Ainu  (i'no),  n.  See  Aino. 
aipim  (a-i-pem'),  n.  [Also  aypim,  aypi.  A 
(former)  native  name  (Tupi?).]  The  name  in 


and  the  other  gaseous  substances  long  known  to  be 
present,  contains  in  admixture  five  gases  distinguished 
by  their  chemical  inertness,  viz.:  helium,  neon,  argon, 
krypton,  and  xenon.  All  of  these  appear  to  be  elemen- 
tary substances.  Argon  occurs  to  the  extent  of  nearly  1 
per  cent,  by  volume  or  1£  per  cent,  by  weight,  the  others 
in  far  smaller  proportion.  Free  hydrogen,  as  well  as 
methane  and  perhaps  other  hydrocarbons,  is  also  prob- 
ably present.  Within  recent  years  apparatus  has  been 
constructed  for  the  liquefaction  of  air  on  a large  scale  by 
compressing  it  by  means  of  powerful  pumps,  cooling  it 
in  the  compressed  state,  and  allowing  it  to  expand  again. 
The  only  commercial  use  which  has  been  found  for 
liquid  air  is  as  a source  of  oxygen  gas  in  a fairly  pure 
state,  in  demand  mainly  for  medicinal  purposes.—  Com- 
plemented air.  Same  as  complementary  -kair . — Com- 
plementary air,  the  air  which  can  be  drawn  into  the 
lungs  by  an  effort  after  the  ordinary  inspiration  is  com- 
pleted.-Empyreal  air  (Scheele)  and  vital  air(Con- 
dorcet),  names  given  to  oxygen  soon  after  it  became 
known  in  the  separate  state.— Hampson’s  liquid-air 
apparatus,  an  apparatus  designed  by  W.  Hampson 
for  the  liquefaction  of  air.  It  consists  of  a purifier  (a) 
filled  with  trays  spread  with  moist  slaked  lime,  and  a 
double-cylinder  compression-pump  (b  and  D)  worked  by 
a 5-horse- power  electric  motor,  by  which  the  air  is  com- 
pressed in  b to  16  atmospheres,  and  after  being  cooled 
in  the  water-jacketed  coil  c is  again  compressed  to  160- 
180  atmospheres  in  D.  Again  cooled  in  the  coil  E,  the  air 
passes  to  G,  where  water  used  for  lubricating  the  pistons 
separates.  The  vessel  H is  filled  with  caustic  potash, 
which  removes  the  last  traces  of  water  and  carbon  dioxid. 
The  liquefaction  takes  place  in  the  next  apparatus,  known 
as  the  liquefier.  It  has  either  two  or  four  copper  coils 
wound  coaxially  about  a spindle  and  joined  at  their  lower 
ends  to  a vertical  jet.  The  coils  fill  the  whole  space  kk. 


Aileron,  from  facade  of  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Via,  Rome. 


— 

A 

* 

Hampson’s  Liquid-air  Apparatus. 
(From  Travers’s  “ Exper.  Study  of  Gases.”) 


Brazil  of  the  sweet  cassava. 
Manihot,  and  manioc. 


The  jet  l can  be  closed  by  means  of  a rod  which  screws 
down  on  the  top  of  it  and  which  can  be  adjusted  to  form 
an  annular  opening  by  the  milled  screw-head  M.  The 
coils  are  inclosed  by  a cylinder  of  insulating  material, 
except  the  lower  part  and  the  valve,  which  are  contained 
m a vacuum  vessel,  N.  The  liquid  air  is  run  off  through 
the  tap  o.  The  air  which  escapes  liquefaction  passes 
upward  over  the  coils  and  through  p and  r to  A.  The 
actual  quantity  of  the  air  which  is  liquefied  is  5 per  cent, 
of  the  quantity  which  passes  through  the  apparatus.  The 
yield  in  an  apparatus  of  this  size  is  1-1.5  liters  of  liquid 
air  an  hour.  In  a newer  form  of  liquefier  the  liquid  air 
collects  in  a metal  reservoir  placed  within  the  insulation, 
its  quantity  being  indicated  by  a glycerol-gage.— Liquid 
air.  See  liquefaction  of  gases,  under  liquefaction. — 
Mephitic  air,  a name  early  in  use  to  signify  an' irrespira- 
ble  gas  or  mixture  of  gases.  It  applied  chiefly  to  carbon 
dioxid  as  in  the  choke-damp  of  coal-mines,  but  was  also 
used  for  the  mixture  of  this  gas  with  nitrogen  in  air  in 
which  a candle  had  ceased  to  burn  or  an  animal  to 
breathe.— Supplemental  air.  Same  as  residual  air 
(which  see,  under  airi). 

See  cassava,  1,  air-bag,  n.  2.  The  presser  of  a pneumatic 
molding-machine.  It  consists  of  bags  inflated  with 


air-brake 

air,  by  which  an  elastic  and  equal  pressure  is  imparted 
to  the  sand.  Lockwood,  Diet.  Mecli.  Eng.  Terms.  Air- 
bags are  also  used  in  cases  where  a uniformly  distributed 
pressure  is  desired,  as  in  blue-printing  frames. 

air-barometer  (ar^ba-rorn'e-ter),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus devised  by  F.  H.  King  to  determine 
small  oscillations  in  the  level  of  well-water 
depending  on  small  oscillations  of  atmospheric 
pressure.  It  consists  of  a large  vessel  full  of  air  buried 
deep  in  the  soil  in  order  to  keep  its  temperature  con- 
stant ; some  mercury  rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
ami  into  this  dips  a tube  extending  vertically  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  changes  of  air-pressure  force 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  to  change  corre- 
spondingly, and  these  changes  are  recorded  on  a revolv- 
ing drum. 

air-beat  (ar' bet),  n.  In  acoustics , an  individual 
pulse  of  air  such  as  may  be  felt  mechanically 
where  the  waves  from  a vibrating  body  are  of 
very  low  frequency.  For  frequencies  within 
the  auditory  range  the  air-beats  cannot  be 
sep^ately  distinguished,  but  blend  into  a tone, 
air-bell  (ar'bel),  n.  1.  In  Auroncctsc , a large 
roundish  gas-secreting  organ,  probablv  a mod- 
ified swimming-bell;  an  aurophore.*— 2.  A 
small  bubble  which  appears  on  a photographic 
plate,  sensitized  paper,  or  film, 
air-belt  (ar'belt),  n.  An  annular  space  around 
the  twyer  zone  of  a cupola.  The  air  passes  from 
this  space  into  the  twyers  instead  of  going  directly  from 
the  blast-pipe. 

air-billow  (ar'bil-o),  n.  An  air-wave  which  is 
long  and  gentle;  specifically,  a wave  produced 
at  the  boundary  surface  between  two  horizon- 
tal layers  of  air  having  different  velocities  and 
directions : analogous  to  the  waves  on  the  sur- 
face of  water. 

air-bladder,  n.  3.  See  * air-float . — 4.  In  entom., 
one  of  the  numerous  bladder-like  endings  of 
smaller  trachea  in  the  bodies  of  many  insects, 
which,  filled  with  air,  greatly  reduce  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  insect, 
air-bound  (ar'bound),  a.  Bound  or  stopped  up 
so  that  the  passage  of  air  is  prevented:  in 
plumbing , said  of  a water-  or  drain-pipe  so  ob- 
structed. 

air-brake,  n — Automatic  air-brake,  a form  of  air- 
brake which  automatically  applies  the  brake-shoes  to  the 
wheels  with  maximum  pressure  on  each  car  in  a train, 
without  the  aid  or  knowledge  of  the  engineer  or  train- 
crew,  whenever,  from  any  cause,  a rupture  occurs  in  the 
brake-pipe  which  runs  throughout  the  length  of  the  train 
— as,  for  example,  when  the  train  breaks  in  two.  Com- 
pressed air  is  supplied  from  large  main  reservoirs  on  the 
locomotive,  through  the  brake-pipe,  to  smaller  auxiliary 
reservoirs  on  each  car,  and  a ‘triple  valve’  forms  the 
connection  between  the  brake-pipe,  auxiliary  reservoir, 
and  brake-cylinder.  Any  fall  in  pressure  in  the  brake- 
pipe  causes  the  triple  valve  to  connect  the  brake-cylinder 
with  the  auxiliary  reservoir  and  to  apply  the  brakes. 
When  the  brake-pipe  pressure  is  reinstated,  the  triple 
valve  connects  the  brake-cylinder  with  the  atmosphere 
and  the  auxiliary  reservoir  with  the  brake-pipe.  The 
automatic  brake  was  invented  by  George  Westinghouse 
in  ^.-Quick-action  automatic  air-brake,  an  im- 
proved form  of  air-brake  by  which  the  time  required  to 
apply  the  brakes  in  an  emergency  on  a train  of  fifty  freight- 
cars  was  reduced  one  half.  The  improvement  con- 
sisted in  enlarging  the  brake-pipe  and  changing  the  triple 
valve  (seekvalve)by  enlarging  the  ports  and  passages, and 
also  by  adding  a secondary  valve  portion  by  which,  in 
emergency  application,  a part  of  the  brake-pipe  pressure 
is  vented  into  the  brake-cylinder,  thereby  increasing  the 
brake-cylinder  pressure  and  hastening  the  fall  of  brake- 
pipe  pressure,  thus  causing  the  successive  application 
upon  each  car  throughout  the  train  to  occur  much  more 
rapidly.  In  ordinary  service  applications  the  operation 
of  the  quick-action  automatic  air  brake  does  not  differ 


Quick-action  Automatic  Air-brake. 


/.  drive;  hhalVnch  air-prp ! * /■  ™aia  ***<*,*  : ^ «*.«*  cock , 

coupling.  B.  Car  Equipment:  t,  angle-cock  • u co£du?to?s  val^’- ' .£17  *1  J ^ d,d  u brake  reservoir ; o,  automatic  slack-adjuster;  p,  truck  brake-cylinder;  q,  angle-fitting;  r.  hose;  s,  hose 
ary  reservoir ; ' **  * slack.adjUS,er , re,  car  brake-cyliader ; draia.cock  , auxili- 


; tender  equipment  (omitted)  is  similar  to  the  car  equipment 


air-pump 


air-brake 

from  that  of  the  plain  automatic  above  mentioned.  This 
improved  form  was  invented  by  George  Westingliouse  in 
1887.—  Straight-air  brake,  the  original  form  of  air- 
brake, in  which  the  brake-pipe  connects  the  brake-cylin- 
der on  each  car  to  a valve  on  the  locomotive,  by  means 
of  which  the  engineer  can  allow  air-pressure  to  flow  from 
the  large  reservoirs  on  the  locomotive  directly  to  each 
brake-cylinder  to  apply  the  brakes,  or  he  can  connect  the 
brake-pipe  with  the  atmosphere  to  release  the  brakes. 
In  this  system  the  brake-pipe  is  under  pressure  only  dur- 
ing an  application  of  the  brakes.  This  form  of  brake  was 
first  patented  in  England  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  was  first  applied  to  railway  service  in  America  by 
George  Westinghouse  in  1869. 

air-cataract  (ar'kat#a-rakt),  n.  A device  to 
check  the  vibrations  or  oscillations  of  a body, 
and  also  to  cushion  or  soften  the  blow  of  a 
body  brought  suddenly  to  rest.  It  consists  of  an 
air-cylinder  having  a moving  piston  or  disk  attached  to 
the  body  whose  motion  is  to  be  checked  or  damped.  The 
confined  air,  being  allowed  to  escape  only  through  small 
openings  in  the  end  of  the  cylinder  or  through  the  piston 
or  disk,  checks  the  vibration  or  the  motion  of  the  piston 
and  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached. 

air-chamber,  n.  4.  A septal  chamber  in  the 
nautilus  and  other  chambered  cephalopods 
like  the  ammonites,  goniatites,  and  orthocera- 
tites.  The  name  was  commonly  thus  employed  in  the 
belief  that  those  spaces,  successively  abandoned  by  the 
animal  as  the  forward  growth  of  the  shell  continues, 
were  filled  with  air  which  facilitated  the  flotation  of  the 
shell  when  the  animal  chose  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  It  is  now  regarded  as  doubtful  if  gases  ever  enter 
these  chambers  during  life.  Verrill  has  pointed  out  that 
water  has  access  to  the  elastic  siphuncular  tube,  “but 
living,  as  the  animal  does,  under  pressure  at  considerable 
depths,  the  fluid  in  the  chambers  is  saturated  with  the 
gases  in  solution.  When  the  Nautilus  is  rapidly  brought 
to  the  surface,  some  of  the  gas  is  liberated  in  consequence 
of  diminished  pressure  and  must  occupy  part  of  the  space 
within  the  chambers  by  forcing  out  some  of  the  fluid. 
Hence  the  shell  will  float  until  the  free  gases  within  the 
chambers  are  absorbed  or  otherwise  eliminated.”  Also 
termed  camera  and  loculus. 

5.  In  hot. : (a)  One  of  the  mostly  prismatic 
intercellular  spaces  occurring  in  aquatic 
plants.  ( b ) The  intercellular  area  beneath  a 
stoma. 

air-channel  (ar' channel),  n.  1.  A channel 
for  the  passage  of  air.— 2.  pi.  Channels  un- 
derneath the  hearths  or  in  the  brickwork  of  the 
walls  and  fire-bridges  of  reverberatory  fur- 
naces, designed  to  protect  the  foundations  from 
the  intense  heat  of  the  furnace  as  well  as  to 
preheat  the  air  entering  the  furnace, 
air-compartment  (ar'kom-paid/ment),  n.  An 
air-tight  subdivision  of  a shaft  or  other  mine 
passage  for  the  ventilating  current, 
air-compressor,  n.  2.  A combined  steam- 
engine  and  air-compressing  cylinder,  or  a com- 
pressing-cylinder operated  by  a motor  or  by 
belting.  A typical  form  has  4 horizontal  cylinders  ar- 
ranged in  tandem  pairs.  One  pair  is  composed  of  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  of  the  engine  and  the  first  air- 
compressing  cylinder;  the  other  pair  consists  of  the 
larger,  low-pressure  steam-cylinder  and  a second  and 
larger  cylinder  which  recompresses  the  air  already  com- 
pressed in  the  first  cylinder.  Each  pair  has  one  piston- 
rod  which  unites  the  pistons  in  each  cylinder  and  extends 
beyond  the  steam-cylinder  through  a connecting-rod  to  a 
fly-wheel,  the  two  rods  thus  being  joined  and  moving  to- 
gether through  the  fly-wheel.  Each  air-cylinder  is  wa- 
ter-jacketed to  keep  it  cool  and  to  absorb  and  carry  away 
the  heat  of  compression.  The  air  compressed  in  the  first 
cylinder  passes  to  the  second  cylinder  through  a group 
of  pipes  inclosed  in  a large  pipe  which  carries  a stream 
of  cold  water  that  absorbs  more  of  the  heat  of  compres- 
sion from  the  air,  and  is  again  compressed.  From  the 
second  cylinder  the  compressed  air  may  pass  through  a 
second  cooler  or  be  delivered  direct  to  the  air-receiver 
for  storage  and  cooling,  ready  for  use  in  rock-drills  or 
other  air-motors. 

air-condenser  (ar'kon-den^ser),  n.  1 . An  elec- 
tric condenser  made  by  having  two  thin  metal 
plates  separated  by  a layer  of  air,  one  plate 
being  connected  to  a positive  pole  and  the 
other  to  a negative  pole  from  the  same  circuit. 
The  action  of  such  a condenser  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  a Leyden  jar ; when  there  is  sufficient  potential 
to  overcome  the  resistance,  the  condenser  discharges. 

2.  A condenser  for  steam  in  which  air  is  used 
for  cooling  the  condensing  surface  instead  of 
water : used  on  some  motor-cars, 
air-cooled  (ar'kold),  p.  a.  Cooled  by  a current 
of  air ; having  its  heat  carried  off  by  passing 
cool  air  over  its  surface. 

air-craft  (ar'kraft),  n.  Any  air-sailing  craft. 

Also  aero-craft. 

air-cube  (ar'kub),  n.  The  amount  of  air  in  a 
closed  space  available  for  respiratory  purposes 
by  each  person  occupying  it.  It  is  expressed 
by  the  cubic  contents  of  the  space  divided  by 
the  number  of  persons. 

air-cure  (ar'kur),  n.  Same  Vbsaerotherapeutics. 

air-CUShion,  n.,  4.  Specifically,  a volume  of  air  im- 
prisoned behind  a movable  piston  in  a chamber  which  it 
fits.  The  air,  by  its  compression,  gradually  arrests  the 


motion  of  the  piston.  Used  as  a safety  appliance  at  the 
foot  of  elevator-shafts  to  catch  and  stop  the  fall  of  the 
cage  in  case  of  the  breaking  of  the  hoisting-rope  or  other 
accident. 

air-cylinder,  n.  2.  Any  cylinder  in  which  air 
is  used,  as  in  an  engine  run  by  compressed 
air  instead  of  by  steam. 

air-door  (ar'dor),  n.  A door  for  the  regulation 
of  currents  of  air  through  the  workings  of  a 
mine.  Coal  and  Metal  Miners’  Pocket-book. 
air-drain,  n.  3.  A pipe  or  flue  built  into  a 
fireplace  to  insure  an  ample  supply  of  air. 
air-duct,  n.  2.  In  building,  same  as  *air- 
drain ; 3. — 3.  In  the  heating  and  ventilation  of 
buildings,  a large  pipe,  often  built  of  wood  or 
thin  metal,  used  to  transmit  air,  either  cold  or 
hot. 

air-embolism  (ar'emrbo-lizm),  n.  Air-bubbles 
in  a blood-vessel,  causing  obstruction  of  the 
flow  of  blood, 
air-extractor  (ar ' eks  - 
trak//tor),  n.  A device  for 
separating  air  from  a 
liquid. 

air-float  (ar'flot),  n.  A 
bladder  formed  in  the 
fronds  of  certain  Phseo- 
phyceee,  or  brown  algte 
( Fucus , Ascophyllum,  Sar- 
gassum,  etc.),  which 
serves  to  float  the  plant 
in  the  water  and  possi- 
bly assists  fertilization. 

Also  air-bladder  and  air- 
vesicle. 

air-funnel,  n.  2.  In  zobl., 
the  lower,  gas-secreting 
portion  of  the  pneumato- 
cyst  of  physophorous  si- 
phonophores. 
air-gap  (ar'gap),  n.  In 
elect. , the  opening  or  space 
between  the  poles  of  a 
magnet  or  between  the 
armaturesandpole-pieces 
of  a dynamo  or  motor; 
thatportion  of  amagnetic 
circuit  which  contains 
no  iron;  the  space  between  the  terminals 
of  an  electrostatic  machine,  induction-coil,  or 
discharger. 

air-gas,  n Harcourt  air-gas  pentane  standard,  a 

mixture  of  3 cubic  feet  of  ail-  and  9 cubic  inches  of  liquid 
pentane,  a product  of  American  petroleum  distilling  at  a 
temperature  below  50“  C.  and  having  a specific  gravity 
between  .6298  and  .63,  producing  4.05  cubic  feet  of  stan- 
dard air-gas.  This  gas  is  burned  at  a burner  with  an 
orifice  of  j inch  to  produce  a flame  2,}  inches  high,  with 
a consumption  of  gas  of  .48-  52  cubic  feet  an  hour.  The 
light  of  this  flame  is  equal  to  that  of  a British  standard 
candle.  First  suggested  by  A.  6.  Vernon-Harcourtin  1877. 

air-hoist,  n — Cylinder 

air-hoist,  an  air-hoist  em- 
ploying a long  cylinder 
fitted  with  a piston  and 
piston-rod,  the  weight  to 
be  lifted  being  suspended 
from  the  lower  end  of  the 
latter.  The  compressed  air 
is  delivered  through  hose 
to  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder,  forcing  the  piston 
upward  and  lifting  the 
weight.  To  lower  the  load 
the  air  is  released  and  the 
piston  allowed  to  fall 
slowly.  The  load  can  be 
held  at  any  point  of  the 
hoist  and  safety  appliances 
prevent  the  too  sudden 
rise  or  fall  of  the  piston 
through  loss  of  load  or  loss 
of  air-pressure.  Cylinder- 
hoists  are  hung  by  a hook 
in  fixed  positions  or  at- 
tached to  a trolley  travel- 
ing on  an  overhead  track, 
to  the  jib  of  a crane,  or  to 
a traveling-crane.  Tele- 
scopic cylinders  are  used 
where  head-room  is  lim- 
ited.—Motor  air-hoist, 
a chain-hoist  operated  by 
an  air-motor.  It  may  be 
suspended  in  a fixed  posi- 
tion or  from  a trolley  trav- 
eling on  an  overhead  track 
or  on  a traveling-crane. 

air-insulated  (ar,m//su-la-ted),  p.  a.  In  elect, 
or  heat,  insulated  by  means  of  an  intervening 
layer  of  air. 

air-jack  (ar'jak),  n.  A lifting-jack  operated 
by  compressed  air.  It  consists  of  an  upright  cylinder 
with  a piston,  the  piston-rod  acting  as  the  lifting-arm  of 
the  fack.  In  one  form  the  cylinder  is  telescopic.  It  is 


Fucus  vesiculosus. 
showing  air-floats. 
(From  Murray's  “ Introd. 
...  to  Seaweeds.” 


Motor  Air-hoist. 


A , trolley  on  flange  of  I -beam  ; 
B,  chain  controlling  trolley ; C, 
hoisting-block  and  chain;  D , 
motor  for  hoist;  E,  chain  control- 
ling D. 


Pair  of  Air-jacks. 

A,  cylinder;  B , piston-rod  used  to  lift  the  car;  C,  wheels,  and  D , 
handle,  for  moving  the  air-jack;  E,  air-hose  from  compressor. 


usually  fitted  with  wheels  for  transportation,  and  is  used 
in  railroad  car-shops. 

air-jacket,  n.  2.  A space  surrounding  a steam- 
cylinder  or  other  vessel  within  which  is  circu- 
lated hot  air  or  gas,  or  within  which  ordinary 
air  is  confined  without  circulation:  used  to 
diminish  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  through  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder  and  to  lessen  cylinder- 
condensation  of  steam  back  to  water,  its  func- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  of  the  steam-jacket.  Since  air  is 
one  of  the  best  non-conductors  of  heat  when  it  is  not 
allowed  to  circulate,  an  air-jacket  may  also  be  used  to 
keep  the  cylinders  of  a refrigerating  apparatus  from  be- 
ing warmed  by  the  outside  air. 

3.  A closed  space,  usually  annular,  about  some 
part  of  a machine  or  piece  of  apparatus,  de- 
signed to  secure  uniformity  of  temperature, 
air-jacket  (ar'jak,/et),  v.  t.  To  provide  with 
an  air-jacket.  See  *air-jacket,  n.,  2. 
air-jig  (ar'jig),  n.  In  mining,  a machine  which 
effects  the  separation  of  minerals  according 
to  their  specific  gravity  by  intermittent  rising 
currents  of  air  which  lift  the  lighter  particles 
of  gangue  and  permit  the  heavier  metallic 
minerals  to  settle.  The  light  tailings  flow  off  at  the 
top  and  the  concentrates  are  discharged  from  below  by 
some  mechanical  device.  The  Paddock-Hooper  pneumatic 
concentrator  and  the  Vrom  air-jig  are  the  principal  ma- 
chines of  this  class. 

air-leak  (ar'lek),  n.  In  electrostatics , the  loss 
of  charge,  in  the  case  of  an  insulated  body, 
due  to  the  discharging  action  of  the  surround- 
ing air. 

air-level  (ar'lev^el),  n.  A level  or  airway  of 
former  workings  made  use  of  in  subsequent 
deeper  mining  operations  for  ventilating  pur- 
poses. Coal  and  Metal  Miners'  Pocket-book. 
air-lift  (ar'lift),  n.  A device  for  raising  water 
from  deep  wells  by  means  of  compressed  air. 
It  comprises  an  air-compressor  and  two  pipes  open  at  the 
lower  end  and  placed  one  within  the  other  in  tlie  well. 
The  compressed  air  passes  down  the  inside  pipe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  where  it  rises  through  the  larger 
pipe  and  through  the  water  which  fills  the  lower  part  of 
it,  carrying  the  water  upward  with  it  and  delivering  it 
at  the  surface.  The  system  can  be  so  applied  to  a group 
of  wells  as  to  lift  several  million  gallons  a day. 
air-liquefier  (arTik'-we-fl-er),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  converting  air  under  pressure  into  liquid 
air  by  the  effect  of  cooling, 
airman  (ar'man),  n.  One  who  navigates  the 
air ; an  aviator.  N.  and  Q.,  Oct.  1, 1910,  p.  265. 
airmanship  (ar'man-ship),  n.  Skill  in  avia- 
tion. N.  and  Q.,  Oct.  1,  1910,  p.  265. 
air-meter,  Biram’s  air-meter,  a modification  of 
the  Casella  air -meter  in  which  a large  light  radial  fan  is 
kept  in  rotation  hy  the  current  of  air  to  be  measured. 
The  apparatus  is  usually  graduated  so  as  to  show  the  vol- 
ume of  fresh  air  that  passes  through  the  shaft  leading  to 
a mine  or  a room  that  needs  ventilation, 
airol  (ar'ol),  n.  [Arbitrary  word  intended  as 
a trade-mark.]  A greenish-gray,  fine,  volu- 
minous, odorless,  and  tasteless  powder.  It  is 
absorbent  and  antiseptic, 
air-plate  (ar'plat),  n.  ‘A  plate  perforated  to 
allow  the  passage  of  a limited  amount  of  air ; 
a perforated  baffle. 

air-pressure  (ar'presh"ur),  n.  The  barometric 
pressure  or  elastic  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  in  dynes 
per  square  meter,  or.  more  commonly,  by  the  height  of 
the  mercurial  column  of  the  barometer,  and  sometimes 
in  units  of  one  standard  atmosphere, 
air-proof  (ar'priif),  v.  t.  To  protect  from  in- 
jurious action  of  the  air  or  of  some  of  its  in- 
gredients, as  hy  a suitable  varnish  applied  to 
the  material  to  be  protected, 
air-pump,  n— Duplex  air-pump,  a form  of  air- 
pump  in  which  two  air-pumping  cylinders  are  placed 


air-pump 


side  by  side  in  pairs,  the  piston-rod  of  each  being  the 
prolongation  of  the  piston  of  the  steam-cylinders  (also 
in  pairs)  which  drive  them ; specifically,  a form  of  air- 
pump  for  air-brake  service  in  which  one  of  the  cylinders 
is  twice  the  diameter  of  the  other  but  of  the  same  stroke. 
Both  air-cylinders  draw  in  air  from  without  on  the  intake 
stroke,  but  the  lar- 
ger delivers  into 
the  smaller  on  the 
completion  of  the 
intake  stroke  of  the 
latter.  Hence  three 
volumes  of  free  air 
are  delivered  in 
each  double  stroke. 

— Geissler’s  mer- 
cury air-pump, an 
apparatus  used  for 
producing  a vacu- 
um, consisting  es- 
sentially of  a reser- 
voir which  can  be 
filled  with  or  emp- 
tied of  mercury  by 
raising  or  lowering 
another  containing 
mercury  and  con- 
nected with  the  for- 
mer by  a flexible 
rubber  hose.  By  the 
proper  adjustment 
of  stop-cocks  the  air 
or  gas  exhausted 
from  a vessel  at- 
tached at  a is  dried 
by  passing  through 
a U-tube  containing 
a desiccating  ma- 
terial, usually  phos- 
phorus pentoxid, 
and  is  either  col- 


Geissler’s  Air-pump. 


in.  The  air-tap  is  placed  at  the  highest  point  in  the  series 
of  pipes.  Air-taps  in  pumps  and  engines  are  called  pet- 
cocks.  Lockwood , Diet.  Mecli.  Eng.  Terms. 

air-tester  (ar'tes-ter),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
testing  the  quality  of  air,  as  in  inhabited 
apartments. 

air-trap,  n.  3.  A small  funnel  of  glass  fas- 
tened in  the  inside  of  a barometer-tube  to  catch 
any  bubbles  of  air  that  would  otherwise  rise 
through  the  mercury  into  the  vacuum-cham- 
ber. 

air-twist  (ar'twist), 
n.  A bubble  of  air 
which  is  sometimes 
contained  in  the 
stem  of  a vessel  of 
glass,  and  which,  in 
twisting,  becomes  a 
hollow  spiral. 

The  secret  of  the  con- 
struction of  two  of  the 
classes  — namely,  the 
brilliant,  and  the  com- 
bined opaque  and  air- 
twist  — seems  to  have 
been  lost. 

Wynn  Penny , English 
Eighteenth  Century 
Drinking  Glasses.  Bur- 
lington Mag.,  III.  63. 

air-twisted  (ar  '- 

twifl*ted)-,|9.a.  Hav- 
ing an  air-twist.  See 
*air-twist. 


Glass  Vessel,  showing;  Air- twist. 


lected  over  mercury  held  in  a trough  or  is  driven  into 
the  air.  A barometer-gage  indicates  the  degree  of  ex- 
haustion. The  raising  and  lowering  of  the  reservoir 
holding  the  mercury  are  effected  either  by  hand  or  by  the 
use  of  a simple  mechanical  device.— Toepler’s  mercury 
air-pump,  a modified  form  of  the  Geissler  air-pump,  in 
which  a glass  valve  replaces  the  controlling  stop-cock 
and  a barometer-tube  serves  to  permit  the  exhausted  air 
to  escape. 

air-regenerator  (Sr're-jen/,e-ra-tor),  n.  The 
regenerator  through  whicli  atmospheric  air 
passes  to  be  heated  on  its  way  to  a steel-melt- 
ing or  reheating  furnace,  a zinc  furnace,  a 
coke-oven,  etc.  It  is  larger  than  the  corre- 
sponding gas-regenerators. 

air-register  (ar'rej'is-ter),  n.  Same  as  regis- 
ter!,  8. 

air-sac,  n.  3.  In  bot.,  a cavity  in  a pollen- 
grain  of  the  genus  Pinus. 

air-separator  (ar'sep^a-ra-tor),  n.  In  mining, 
a machine  which  effects  the  separation  of  min- 
erals according  to  size  or  density  by  air,  either 
by  pulsating  rising  currents  (see  *air-jig) ; or 
by  a continuous  blast,  as  in  the  Edison,  Hoch- 
stedt,  and  other  dust-separators;  or  by  pro- 
jecting the  particles  to  be  separated  by  me- 
chanical means  into  still  or  moving  air,  as  in 
the  centrifugal  separators  of  the  Pape-Hen- 
neberg  and  Clarkson-Stanfield  types. 

airship  (ar'ship),  n.  A buoyant  balloon  pro- 
vided with  a motor,  propellers,  and  rudders, 
so  that  it  can  navigate  the  air  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  aeronaut ; a dirigible  balloon.  Such 
balloons  are  made  in  various  elongated,  more  or  less  cigar- 
shaped,  forms  and  have  successfully  traversed  long  dis- 


air-valve,  n.  3.  In  an  engine-cylinder,  and 
particularly  on  the  locomotive  engine,  a valve 
which  is  held  shut  by  steam-pressure  when  the 
throttle-valve  is  open,  but  which  opens  by  a 
spring  to  admit  atmospheric  air  when  the 
throttle  is  closed  and  the  pistons  keep  on  mov- 
ing from  the  momentum  of  the  mass  of  engine 
, and  train.  In  the  absence  of  such  a valve  the  pistons 
reduce  the  pressure  behind  them,  after  a stroke  or  two, 
to  a point  at  which  the  pressure  in  the  cylinders  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  ; and  when  the  exhaust- 
passage  is  opened  a rush  of  air  back  through  it  will  carry 
into  the  cylinders  the  products  of  combustion  from  the 
smoke-box,  including  cinders  and  grit,  which  are  injurious 
to  the  working-surfaces.  Such  air-valves  are  placed  on 
the  steam-chest  or  connect  with  the  steam-passages. 

air-vesicle,  n.  3.  Same  as  *air-float. 
air-washer  (ar'wosh-er),  n.  An  appliance  in 
which  a current  of  moving  air  maybe  cleansed 
from  dust  or  other  particles,  and  from  some 
polluting  gases,  by  passing  through  water. 
The  cleansing  water  may  fall  in  a shower  across  the  mov- 
ing air  by  escaping  from  perforated  pipes  or  through 
perforated  metal  screens  ; or  the  air  may  be  compelled 
to  escape  by  pressure  under  the  lower  edge  of  a plate 
which  is  immersed  an  inch  or  two  in  the  water, 
air- wave  (ar'wav),  n.  A wave  in  the  atmos- 
phere. It  may  be  either  a wave  of  compression  and 
rarefaction,  like  those  of  sound  ; or  a tidal  effect  like  the 
ocean  tides  ; or  a wave  of  progression  like  that  produced 
by  the  outburst  from  Krakatua  in  1883.  In  the  case  of 
the  Krakatua  outburst,  the  wave  moved  around  the  globe 
several  times  at  an  average  velocity  of  700  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  accompanying  sound-wave  was  heard  several 
hundred  miles  away. 

ais  (a-es'),  n.  [Native  name.]  A name  in 
Ponape,  Caroline  Islands,  of  Parinari  laurinum, 
a tall  tree  having  oblong  leathery  leaves. 


Airship  Zeppelin  III. 

A,  A,  engines;  B,  rudder;  C,  C,  dipping.planes;  D,  D,  propellers. 


tances  under  good  control.  The  first  notably  successful 
experiments  with  the  dirigible  balloon  were  made  by 
Renard,  in  France,  1884-S5 ; he  attained  a velocity  of  14 
miles  an  hour  and  was  able  (as  a rule)  to  return  to  his 
starting-point.  In  1900  Count  Zeppelin  made  short  voy- 
ages over  Lake  Constance  in  a dirigible  of  his  own  design, 
which  has  been  remodeled  and  improved  until  in  1909 
it  made  voyages  of  several  hundred  miles.  Other  suc- 
cessful experimenters  have  been  Santos- Dumont,  whose 
air-ships  (successive  models)  accomplished  notable  re- 
sults in  1900  and  1901,  Lebaudy  in  France,  Gross  and 
Parseval  in  Germany,  and  Thomas  S.  Baldwin  in  the 
United  States. 

air-stone  (ar' ston),  w.  [air1  + stone.]  Amete- 
orite.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  1). 

air-tap  (ar'tap),  n.  A cock  or  valve  fixed  in 
the  air-pipe  in  hot-water  apparatus,  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  air  from  the  series,  which  with- 
out this  means  of  exit  would  accumulate  there- 


Aitken’s  coke-oven.  See  *coke-oven. 
Aizoacese  (a/i-zo-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Alex 
ander  Braun,  1864),"  < Aizoon  + -acese.]  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous,  archichlamydeom 
(apetalous  or  choripetalous)  plants,  the  carpet 
weed  family,  of  the  order  Chenopodiales 
typified  by  the  genus  Aizoon.  See  Ficoidese. 
aizoaceous  (aG-zo-a'shius),  a.  [NL.  Aizo- 
acese -(-  -oirs.]  Having  the  characters  of  oi 
belonging  to  the  family  Aizoacese. 

Aizoon  (a-i-zo'on),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1753 
adopted  from  his  “Genera  Plantarum,”  1737)! 
< Gr.  adt^wov,  an  evergreen  plant,  supposed  tc 
be  the  houseleek,  < ad,  ever,  + fwdf,  living.]  1, 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  type  of  the 
family  Aizoacese.  They  are  evergreen  spreading 
herbs  or  small  shrubs,  with  fleshy,  entire  leaves,  anc 


akasha 

axillary,  solitary  or  cymose,  yellow  flowers.  The  ten 
species  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  woild, 
six  being  found  in  South  Africa  and  one  in  Australia, 
while  the  others  occur  mainly  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
The  most  widely  distributed  species  is  A.  Canariense , 
which  occurs  in  the  Canary  and  Madeira  Islands,  in  the 
Azores,  South  Africa,  and  through  southern  Asia  to  India. 
A.  Uispanicum  is  a characteristic  plant  of  southern  Italy 
and  Spain,  also  occurring  in  northern  Africa  and  ex- 
tending eastward  to  Persia. 

2.  Sometimes  used  as  a specific  n^me  for 
plantsofa  lowandtufted,  persistent  character, 
as  Anthemis  Aizoon,  Saxifraga  Aizoon. 
a.ja,  (a'ya.),  n.  A South-Afriean  Dutch  form  of 
the  East  Indian  ayah,  a nurse ; a lady’s-maid, 
ajacol  (a-jak'ol),  ».  An  oleaginous  fluid,  con- 
gealing to  a crystalline  mass  at  low  tempera- 
tures. It  has  the  same  properties  as  guaiacol. 
Also  called  guaethol  and  thanatol. 
ajl  (a-he'),  m.  [Sp.,  formerly  axi;  of  W.  Ind. 
(Taino)  origin.]  A red  pepper.  See  pepper, 
chilli,  and  pimento — Aji  dulce,  the  sweet  pepper. 
Capsicum  annuum.—AJi  picante,  the  fruits  of  Cap- 
sicum frutescens  and  C.  baccatum,  the  pungent  red  pep- 
pers used  in  the  preparation  of  Cayenne  pepper. 
ajo(a'ho),  n.  [Sp.,  < L.  allium,  garlic.]  1.  The 
garlic,  Allium  sativum.— 2.  A very  large  tree 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  Cordia  alliodora,  which 
when  wounded  gives  forth  from  its  bark  and 
leaves  a penetrating  odor  of  garlic.  See  garlic. 
ajog  (a-jog'),  adv.  [«,3  + jog.]  On  a jog;  at 
a leisurely  pace.  G.  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  II. 

ajonjoli  (a-hon-ho-le'),  n.  [Sp.,  ajonjoli,  at- 
jonjoli .]  The  sesame,  Sesamum  orientate,  the 
seed  of  which,  also  called  benneseed,  yields  a 
bland  oil.  See  sesame. 

Ajuga  (a-jo'ga),  n.  [NL.,  < a-  priv.  + L. 
jugum,  yoke.]  A genus  of  hardy,  herbaceous, 
European  perennials,  members  of  the  family 
Menthaccee,  creeping  by  stolons,  and  commonly 
known  as  *bugle-wecd.  Some  of  them  are  grown 
as  garden  plants,  in  rockeries  and  borders,  although  they 
are  not  generally  known  in  America.  Of  the  30  known 
species,  A.  Genevensis,  A. pyramidalis,  A.  reptans,  and  A. 
metallim  are  must  common  in  gardens. 

ajugate  (a-jo'gat),  a.  [a-i%  + jugate.]  Hav- 
ing no  jugum. 

ajutment  (a-jut'ment),  n.  [Irreg.  <a-  + jut  + 
-ment,  after  abutment.]  A jutting  out;  a pro- 
jection. [Rare.] 

The  ajutment  of  a hill  toward  the  sea. 

Marryat,  Peter  Simple,  III.  323.  N.  E.  D% 

ak  (iik),  n.  [Hind,  dk,  < Skt.  arid,  name  of  a 
tree  or  shrub,  lit.  ray,  or  sun.]  The  red- 
flowered  form  of  Calotropis  gigantea.  See 
madar  and  yercurn.  [Northern  India.] 
aka  (a'ka),  n.  [Maori  aka,  name  of  the  plant, 
lit.  long  fibrous  roots:  see  *aalii.]  A climbing 
epiphyte  of  the  myrtle  family,  Metrosideros 
scandens.  It  completely  envelops  the  tree  on  which  it 
grows,  which  ultimately  dies,  the  wood  decaying.  The 
epiphyte  remaining  forms  a hollow  cone.  [New  Zealand.) 

akaakaawa  (a/ka-a/'ka-S/wa),  ».  [Hawaiian, 
< aka-aka  (Maori  kata),  laugh  at,  + awa, 
fine  rain  or  mist.  The  plant  is  found  in 
greatest  profusion  in  humid  mountain  ravines 
near  the  spray  of  waterfalls.]  Hillebrandia 
SandwicensiSj  a beautiful  plant  of  the  begonia 
family,  bearing  clusters  of  delicate  pink-and- 
wkite  flowers.  [Hawaii.] 
akaakai  (a-  ka/a  - ka'e),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  In 
Hawaii,  a bog-plant,  Scirpus  lacustris,  'the 
stems  of  which  are  used  in  making  mats  and 
bags. 

akahara  (a-ka-ha'ra),  n.  [Jap.,  < aka,  red,  + 
hara,  belly.]  The  Japanese  name  of  a large 
chub  of  the  family  Cyprinidse,  Leuciscus  bak- 
nensis,  found  in  the  waters  of  Japan.  Also 
known  as  ugui. 

akala  (a-ka'la),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  In  Hawaii, 
a native  species  of  raspberry,  Rubus  Macrsei. 
The  fruit  often  attains  a diameter  of  nearly  two  inches, 
is  of  a deep-red  color,  is  very  juicy,  and,  although 
slightly  bitter,  is  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  name  is 
also  sometimes  given  to  another  raspberry,  Rubus  Ha- 
waiensis,  the  fruit  of  which  is  not  so  iarge  and  is  dry  and 
unpalatable. 

akanthion,  «.  See  *acanthion. 
akaroa-tree  (a-ka-ro'a-tre),  n.  [Maori.]  The 
New  Zealand  lace-bark  or  ribbon-tree-  See 
Plagianthus. 

akaryota  (a-kar-i-o'ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a- priv.  + 
mpvov,  nut  (nucleus).]  In  biol.,  non-nucleated 
cells,  as  opposed  to  nucleated  cells  or  karyota. 
akasha  (a-ka'sha),  n.  [Skt.  dkdgd,  clear  space, 
ether.]  Ether;  one  of  the  five  gross  elements 
(the  others  being  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth) 
which,  according  to  the  Sankhya  system  of 
Indian  philosophy,  make  up  the  visible  world; 
the  subtile  fluid  which  fills  and  pervades  infin- 
ity and  is  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  vehicle 


ak  ash  3. 

of  life  and  sound.  Unlike  air  ( vayu ),  which  is 
always  moving  and  penetrates  only  where  it 
can  find  an  entrance,  akasha  is  perfectly  im- 
movable and  exists  everywhere, 
akcha  (akh'cha),  n.  [Also  akchek,  aqcha ; < 
Turk,  akcha,  aqcha,  money,  coin,  cash,  a 
monetary  value,  an  asper ; as  adj.  rather  white, 
whitish : see  asper2.]  A very  small  Turkish 
silver  coin  of  the  value  of  i para. 
ake2  (a'ka),  n.  [Maori,  < ake,  onward,  ake  ake 
ake,  for  ever  and  ever.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
durable  qualities  of  the  wood.]  1.  In  New 
Zealand,  a small  tree,  Dodonsea  viscosa,  of  the 
soapberry  family,  with  very  hard  variegated 
wood. — 2.  In  the  Chatham  Islands,  a small 
tree,  Shawia  Traversii  ( Olearia  Traversii  of 
Hooker),  of  the  aster  family, 
akea  (a-ke'si),  n.  Same  as  *akia. 
akeratophorous  (a-ker-a-tof'o-rus),  a.  Same 
as  aceratophorous. 

akerite  (ak'e-rit),  n.  [Norw.  Aker,  a locality 
in  Norway,  + -ite2.]  In  petrog.,  a term  ap- 
plied by  Brogger  (1890)  to  a syenite  contain- 
ing much  plagioclase,  with  biotite,  augite,  and 
some  quartz. 

akermanite  (&k'6r-man-It),  n.  [For  Richard 
Akerman,  a Swedish  mineralogist.]  An  arti- 
ficial mineral  species  closely  related  to  melilite  • 
identified  in  certain  slags. 

Akhmimic  (ach-mim'ik),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Akhmim  or  to  its  language. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  main  divisions  of  Coptic, 
spoken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Akhmim. 
akhter  (ak'ter),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A copper  coin 
of  Mysore,  equal  to  one  fourth  of  a paissa  or 
pice. 

akhyana  (a-ki-a'na),  n.  [Skt.  akhyana,  tale 
(cf.  dkhya,  name),  < d-  + vkhya,  call,  name.] 
A tale  ; a story ; a legend.  Encxjc.  Brit.,  XXVI. 
431. 

akia  (a-ke'a),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A name  in 
Hawaii  of  several  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
genus  Capura,  of  the  family  Daphnaceee,  par- 
ticularly of  C.  viridiflora  ( Wikstrcemia  viridi- 
flora  of  Meissner),  found  also  in  the  Society, 
Samoan,  and  Fiji  Islands.  The  hark  contains  an 
acrid  narcotic  principle,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for 
narcotizing  fish  in  fresh  water.  The  stems  yield  a strong, 
flexible  bast-fiber.  Also  spelled  akea. 
akiahala  (a-ke^a-ha/la),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  In 
Hawaii,  a small  shrub,  Hibiscus  Youngianus, 
with  pink  flowers. 

Akinesia  algera,  [Or.  dAyvjpov,  painful.]  Loss  of  the 
power  of  motion  as  a result  of  pain. 

akinesis  (ak-i-ne'sis),  n.  In  biol.,  direct  cell- 
division  or  the  amitotic  multiplication  of  cells, 
akinete  (ak'i-net),  n.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + iavr/r6c, 
movable:  see  kinetic.']  The  resting-spore  of 
certain  algse  formed  directly  from  a vegetative 
cell  by  the  simple  thickening  of  the  wall  and 
without  rejuvenescence.  Same  as  hypnocyst. 
See  *aplanospore. 

akinetic  (ak-i-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a- priv.  + uivyaig, 
change,  movement.]  1.  Same  as  akinesic. — 
2.  In  cytol.,  without  perceptible  internal 
movements:  a term  applied  to  that  form  of 
cell-division  which  is  not  karyokinetic.  Same 
as  *amitotic,  *karyostenotic,  or  direct  (cell- 
division). 

akkum  (ak'kum'),  n.  [Heb.  ' akkum,  formed 
of  the  initials  of  a Hebrew  phrase  of  three 
words  meaning  a worshiper  of  the  stars  and 
constellations.]  A star-worshiper,  originally 
a Chaldean  star- worshiper : applied  in  the  Tal- 
mud to  heathen  idolaters ; a pagan.  Also 
akum. 

akolea  (a-ko-la'a),  n.  [Native  name.]  A name 
in  Hawaii  of  a large  fern,  Phegopteris  Hille- 
brandi. 

akoulation,  «.  See  Cumulation. 
akouphone  (ak'6-fdn),  n.  [Incorrectly  formed 
from  Gr.  a uoveiv,  hear,  + < poxvr/,  sound.]  The 
trade-name  of  an  appliance  for  enabling  the 
deaf  to  hear,  constructed  on  the  analogy  of 
the  telephone. 

akra  (ak-ra/),  n.  [Hind,  and  Hindi  akra.]  In 
India,  a common  name  for  the  vetch  or  tare, 
Vida  sativa.  See  Vicia. 
akreophagist,  n.  Same  as  *acreophagist. 
akreophagy,  n.  Same  as  *acreophagy. 
akrocephalic,  a.  See  acrocephalic. 
akromegaly,  n.  See  * acromegaly. 
akule  (a-ko'le),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A Hawaiian 
name  of  the  goggle-eyed  scad,  Traclmrops  cru- 
menophthalmus.  Called  atule  in  Samoa, 
akum,  n.  See  *akkum. 


akund  (ii'kund),  n.  [Hind.,  < Hindi  akund,  the 
tree.]  The  dried  root-bark  of  Calotropis  gi- 
gantea,  extensively  used  in  Indian  medicine, 
especially  as  a substitute  for  ipecacuanha  in 
dysentery. 

al  I,  n.  The  name  is  applied  in  India  to  several  species 
of  Morinda,  especially  to  Morinda  citrifolia  and  M.  tine- 
toria,  trees  belonging  to  the  madder  family,  which  grow 
spontaneously  and  are  also  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
dye  obtained  from  the  bark  of  their  roots  and  stem.  The 
smallest  roots  yield  the  most  valuable  dye,  the  stem 
the  most  inferior.  The  al  dye  is  gradually  supplanting  the 
more  expensive  red  obtained  from  the  Indian  madder,  or 
chaya  root  (Oldenlandia  umbellata),  with  which  the 
celebrated  Madras  handkerchiefs  and  turbans  were  for- 
merly dyed.  Morinda  citrifolia,  the  principal  al-tree, 
is  widely  spread  throughout  the  East  Indies,  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  its  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten  by  the  natives.  See 
★nonw. 

al-3.  A nominal  prefix,  actually  a reduction  of 
alcohol  in  certain  arbitrary  formations,  as  al- 
dehyde (and  its  numerous  recent  derivatives), 
*althionic , etc.  Compare  - al‘ 2.  Compare  alk-  in 
words  like  *alkamine , etc.  (where  alk-  repre- 
sents G.  alkohol),  and  - ol , representing  the 
last  syllable  of  alcohol . 

-al2.  In  bridal,  burial , etc.,  a nominal  suffix, 
associated  with  -al1,  but  actually  of  different 
origin,  according  to  the  history  of  each  word. 
See  the  etymologies  of  the  words  cited. 

-al3.  [ al(cohol ),  al(dehyde).  See  *aZ-3.]  In 

chem.,  a termination  now  recognized  as  signi- 
fying that  the  body  named  is  an  aldehyde,  or 
derived  from  alcohol.  Thus  ordinary  aldehyde 
is  also  called  +ethanal,  that  is,  the  aldehyde  of 
ethane. 

A.  L.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  American  Library 
Association. 

Ala  magna  sphenoidei,  in  ichth.,  same  as  prootic ; a 
lateral  cranial  bone  j ust  in  front  of  the  exoccipital.  As 
used  by  Hallmann  it  is  a synonym  of  the  alisphenoid  of 
Parker ; as  used  by  Erdl  it  is  a synonym  of  the  sphenotic 
of  Parker.— Ala  orbitalis,  in  ichth.,  a term  applied  by 
Stannius  to  the  alisphenoid  bone. — Ala  parva,  in  ichth., 
same  as  opisthotic.—  Ala  parva  sphenoidei,  in  ichth., 
the  basisphenoid  bone.— AJa  temporalis,  in  ichth.,  the 
prootic  bone. 

alaalawainui  (ii/la-ii/lii-wa/e-no'e),  n.  [Ha- 
waiian, < alaala.  soft,  flabby,  + wai,  water,  + 
nui,  be  great.  The  name  refers  to  the  succu- 
lent nature  of  the  plant.]  In  Hawaii,  a plant 
of  the  genus  Peperomia. 

Alabama  (al-a-ba'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Grote,  1895), 
< Alabama,  the  State.]  A genus  of  noctuid 
moths  containing  one  species,  A.  argillacea 
Huebner.  It  is  notorious  as  a destroyer  of  the  cotton, 
plant  in  the  southern  United  States,  where  its  larva 
is  known  as  the  leaf-caterpillar  or  chenille.  Formerly 
known  as  Aletia  xylina.  — Alabama  China.  S ee-Cchina. 
—Alabama  shad.  See+shadi. 
alabandite  (al-a-ban'dit),  n.  See  alabandine. 
alacreatine  (al-a-kre'a-tin),  n.  [L.  ala, wing (?), 
+ creatine.]  A compound, NH:  C(NH2)NHCH- 
(CH3)C02H,  a combination  of  cyanamide  with 
o-aminopropionic  acid ; a-guaninopropionic 
acid. 

alacreatinine  (al-a-kre-at'i-nin),  n.  [ alacrea- 
tine + -ine2.]  The  anhydrid,  C4H7N3O,  of  ala- 
creatine, formed  by  heating  the  latter  to  180°  C. 
alagao  (a-la-ga'o),  n.  [Tagalog  alagao  (also 
sahugo,  < Sp.  sauco)  = Bisaya  abgao,  also 
adgao.]  A Philippine  tree,  Premna  yestita,  of 
the  Verbena  family.  Its  bitter  leaves  and  its  flowers 
are  used  medicinally  by  the  natives.  The  tree  is  gener- 
ally known  to  Spaniards  living  in  the  Philippines  by  the 
name  of  sauco  (elder),  owing  to  the  resemblance  of  its 
flowers  to  those  of  Sambucus  nigra.  In  its  medicinal 
qualities  it  resembles  the  allied  Premna  Gaudichaudii.  of 
the  island  of  Guam  and  P.  integrifolia  of  the  East  In- 
dies and  Madagascar.  See  headache-tree. 
alalonga  (a-la-long'ga),  n.  [Appar.  < L.  ala 
longa,  long  wing.’]  Same  as  long-finned  alba- 
core. 

alang  (a'lang),  n.  See  * alang -alang. 
alang-alang  (a/lang-a'lang),  n.  [Malay  alang- 
alang.]  A grass,  Imperata  arundinacea,  widely 
spread  in  the  tropics,  growing  on  land  which 
has  gone  out  of  cultivation.  Also  called  alang 
and,  in  the  Philippines,  cogon.  [Malay  Ar- 
chipelago.] 

alani  (a-la'ne),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  In  Hawaii,  a 
timber-tree  of  the  rutaceous  genus  Ptelea. 
The  wood  is  used  in  building  canoes, 
alantic  (a-lan'tik),  a.  [G.  alant,  elecampane, 

4-  -ic.]  Obtained  from  elecampane Alantic 

acid,  the  hydroxyacid  OH.CijH^oCOoil,  corresponding 
to  alantolactone.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt 
at  94°  C. 

alantoic  (al-an-to'ik),  a.  [G.  alant,  elecam- 
pane, + -o-ic.]  Derived  from  elecampane. — 
Alantoic  acid,  a colorless  compound,  * ’i  t lleo(UH)- 
COOH,  found  in  the  drug  elecampane, 
alantol  (a-lan'tol),  n.  [G.  * alantol  (?),  < alant, 


Albion  ware 

elecampane,  + -oh]  Same  as  alant  camphor 
(which  see,  under  camphor). 
alantolactone  (a-lan,/to-lak't6n),  n.  [G.  alant, 
elecampane,  + lactone.]  Same  as  helenin. 
Alar  membrane,  the  elongate  triangular  membrane 
lying  on  the  anterior  edge  of  a bird’s  wing  and  running 
from  wrist  to  shoulder-joint ; the  prepatagium. — 
Alar  septa,  in  the  extinct  Tetracoralla,  the  two 
prominent  lateral  septa  or  vertical  plates  in  the  calyx, 
one  on  each  side,  from  which  the  adjoining  septa  branch 
pinnately:  contrasted  with  the  cardinal  and  counter 
septa. 

Alaria,  n.  2.  A genus  of  platypodous  gas- 
tropod mollusks  of  the  family  Aporrhaidse. 
They  have  a turreted  spire,  expanded  and  spinous  outer 
lip,  and  long  apertural  canal.  Shells  of  this  genus  are 
very  abundant  in  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  rocks. 

alarm,  Still  alarm.  See  still.  1 
alarm-buoy  (a-larm'boi),  n.  A buoy  provided 
with  a hell  or  a whistle  to  make  its  presence 
known  at  night  or  in  a fog. 

Alaska  cedar,  dab.  See  *cedar,  +dab2. 
alaskite  (a-las'kit),  n.  1.  See  alaskaite. — 2. 
In  petrog.,  a name  proposed  by  Spurr  (1900) 
for  igneous  rocks  composed  almost  wholly  of 
alkalic  feldspar  and  quartz  without  other 
essential  minerals.  It  is  a group-term  embracing 
many  granular  and  porphyritic  rocks  which  have  been 
called  granite,  rhyolite,  haplite,  elvan,  granulite,  eurite, 
granitel , etc.  The  distinct  lava  forms  corresponding  to 
alaskite  in  composition  are  called  tordrillite  by  Spurr. 
alastor,  n.  2.  [cap.]  A geuus  of  bats  from 
the  Upper  Eocene  phosphorites  of  France. 
Alaunian  (a-lfi/ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [L.  Alauni, 
Gr.  ’Atovvoi,'  a people  of  Noricum.]  I.  a.  In 
geol.,  in  the  Triassie  formation  of  the  Medi- 
terranean province,  noting  a substage  corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  division  of  the  Juvavic 
stage,  which  lies  just  below  the  Rhsetie  and 
above  the  Carinthian  stage.  The  Juvavic  appears 
to  correspond  to  the  lower  Kinetic  of  Germany,  and  the 
Alaunian,  therefore,  is  correlated  with  the  lower  part  of 
that  formation. 

n.  n.  The  Alaunian  substage, 
albacore,  n.—  Great  albacore,  the  tunny  or  tuna, 
Thunnus  hynnus. 

albahaca  (fil-ba-ha'ka),  n.  [Sp.  albaliaca,  basil, 
< Ar.  al,  the,  habaq , pennyroyal.]  A name 
applied  in  Guam,  the  Philippines,  Peru,  and 
Porto  Rico  to  several  aromatic  plants  of  the 
mint  family,  especially  to  Ocimum  Basilicum 
and  0.  sanctum,  which  are  cultivated  for  culi- 
nary and  medicinal  purposes.  See  Ocimum, 
toolsi,  and  basiP-. 

Albany  slip,  zone,  See  *slip,  *zone. 
albardin  (al-bar-den'),  n.  [Sp.,  of  Ar.  origin.] 
A shoreweed,  Lygeum  Spartum,  of  southwest- 
ern Europe  and  northern  Africa : similar  in  its 
use  to  esparto  and  sometimes  included  under 
that  name. 

Albata  metal.  See  *metal. 

Albatrossia  (al-ba-tros'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
for  the  exploring  steamer  Albatross,  U.  S.  N.]  A 
genus  of  grenadiers  of  the  family  Hacruridse, 
cod-like  fishes  of  the  deep  seas.  A.  pectoralis 
is  found  in  Bering  Sea. 
albecore,  «.  See  albacore. 

Albedo  unguium,  the  lunula  of  the  nails, 
albene  (al'ben),  n.  [L.  albus,  white,  + -ene.] 
The  substance  formed  by  boiling  melam  with 
water.  It  is  white  and  insoluble, 
alberello,  n.  Same  as  albarello. 

Alberini’s  process.  See  * process . 
albert  (al'bert),  n.  [Named,  about  1860,  from 
Prince  Albert,  consort  of  Queen  Victoria.]  A 
short  watch-chain  made  with  a cross-bar  de- 
signed to  be  passed  through  a buttonhole. 
Albert  and  Albertine  ware.  See  +ware2. 
Albian  (al'bi-an),  a.  and  «.  [So  named  from 
the  department  of  Aube  (L.  Albia,  < albus, 
white),  France.]  I.  a.  In  geol.,  noting  the 
lower  division  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion in  Belgium  and  France,  equivalent  to  the 
Galt  and  IJpper  Greensand  of  England.  The 
deposits  consist  of  argillaceous  marls,  greensand,  and 
limestone  and  are  highly  fossiliferous. 

II.  n.  The  Albian  division, 
albinescent  (al-bi-nes  ' ent),  a.  [albino  + 
-escent.]  Showing  a tendency  to  albinism.  Na- 
ture, March  16,  1893. 

albinic  (al-bin'ik),  a.  [albin(o)  + -ic.]  Marked 
by  albinism  or  absence  of  pigment. 

Two  of  the  sons,  apparently,  married  wives  who  were 
‘pure  dominants,’ i.  e...  who  were  entirely  free  from  the 
recessive  ( albinic ) character.  Science,  Jan.  9,  1903,  p.  75. 

albino,  n.  4.  In  Mexico,  a person  who  has 
one  eighth  negro  and  seven  eighths  Spanish 
blood;  the  child  of  a Morisco  woman  (who  is 
the  daughter  of  a mulatto  mother  and  a Span- 
ish father)  and  of  a.  Spaniard. 

Albion  ware.  See  *ware2. 


albirupean 

albirupean  (al-bi-ro'pe-an),  a.  [L.  albus, 
white,  4-  rapes,  rock.]  Containing  white  rocks. 
— Albirupean  group,  in  geol.,  a series  of  sand-beds 
occurring  along  Chesapeake  Bay  and  regarded  by  the 
Maryland  geologists  as  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age. 

Albite  law,  the  law  of  twinning  of  albite.  See  albite 
twin , under  twin. 

albitite  (al'bi-tit),  n.  [albite  + -ite2.]  In  pe- 
trog .,  a name  proposed  by  Turner  (1896)  for 
granular  igneous  rocks  consisting  essentially 
of  albite.  Such  rocks  oceur  in  dikes  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  of  California, 
albitization  (al"bi-ti-za'shon),  n.  [albite  4- 
-ize  + -ation.]  The  process  of  transforming 
into  albite ; the  alteration  of  some  preexisting 
mineral,  such  as  lime-soda-feldspar,  into  albite. 
Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  790. 
albiventral  (al-bi- veu'tral),  a.  [L.  albus, 
white,  4-  venter,  belly.]  Having  a white  belly 
or  under  parts,  as  is  the  case  with  many  birds, 
albot  (al'bo),  n.  [NL.,  orig.  abl.,  in  the  phrase 
in  albo,  of  L.  album:  see  album .]  Same  as 
album. 

Albo  -carbon  burner,  a burner  provided  with  a chamber 
containing  solid  naphthalene,  which,  being  volatilized 
by  the  heat  of  the  gas-flame,  enriches  the  inflowing  gas 
and  thus  increases  its  luminosity. 

albocracy  (al-bok'ra-si),  n. ; pi.  albocracies 
(-siz).  [L.  albus,  "white,  + Gr.  -Kparda,  < 

k pareiv,  rule.]  Government  by  white  men,  that 
is,  by  men  of  European  origin.  B.  N.  Oust, 
Linguistic  Essays,  p.  303.  [Bare.]  N.  E.  D. 
albodactylous  (al-bo-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [L.  albus, 
white,  + Gr.  SasTv^oq,  finger.]  Having  white 
wings.  [Rare.] 

albolene,  aiboline  (al'bq-len,-iin),n.  [L.  albus, 
white,  4-  -ol-  + -ene  or  -ine®.]  An  unctuous 
substance  derived  from  petroleum:  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  vaseline, 
albo-pruinose  (al-bo-pro'i-nos),  a.  [L.  albus, 
white,  4-  pruina,  frost,  4-  -ose.]  Covered  with 
a thin  white  powdery  bloom : said  of  the  sur- 
face of  certain  plants,  especially  the  stipes  and 
caps  of  some  pileate  fungi, 
alboranite  (a I - bo  - ran ' it),  a.  [Alboran  (see 
def. ) 4-  -ite2.  ] lu  petrog.,  a name  proposed 
by  Becke  (1899)  for  hypersthene-au desite  rich 
in  lime,  the  type  occurring  in  the  island  of 
Alboran.  Loewinson-Lessing  considers  albo- 
ranite as  essentially  a hypersthene-basalt  with- 
out olivin. 

Albright  (al'brit),  n.  One  of  the  ‘Albright 
People,’  the  name  given  to  the  Evangelical 
Association  founded  by  Jacob  Albright.  See 
Evangelical  Association. 

albronze  (al'bronz),  n.  [al(uminium)  4-  bronze.] 
An  alloy  of  aluminium  with  copper  and  tin  or 
of  aluminium  with  bronze,  used  for  bearings 
where  lightness  of  weight  and  durability  are 
required  ; aluminium  bronze. 

Albuginacese  (al-bu-ji-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Albugo  (Albugin-)  4-  -aces1. ] A family  of 
phycomycetous  fungi  typified  by  the  genus 
* Albugo. 

albugo,  ft.  2.  [cap.]  [NL.  (S.  P.  Gray,  1821).] 
In  mycol.,  a genus  of  fungi  erroneously  called 
Cystopus  (which  see). 

albulignosine  (al"bu-lig'nq-sin),«.  [albu(men) 
4-  lignose  4-  -ine2  ] A material  obtained  by 
the  action  on  wood  of  a solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  boiling  under  pressure,  making  the 
liquid  acid,  and  adding  albumen : proposed  for 
use  as  a sizing  and  mordanting  agent, 
albumeant  (al-bu'me-an),  a.  [Irreg.  < album 
4-  -e-«H.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  albums,  or  the 
pressing  invitations  of  friends  or  acquain- 
tances to  contribute  to  their  albums.  Lamb, 
Letters,  xvii.  156.  [Rare.] 

Albumen  color.  See  ★color.— Albumen  dyestuff.  Same 
as  albumen  -kcolor . 

albumen-gland  (al-bu'men-gland'O,  «,  In  cer- 
tain mollusks,  as  Helix,  a glandular  organ  of 
which  the  thick  viscid  secretion  probably  serves 
to  envelop  the  eggs. 

I dissected  one  specimen,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
clear  view  of  either  the  central  nervous  system  or  the 
reproductive  organs.  The  latter,  as  usual  in  this  family, 
were  extremely  complicated,  both  the  prostate  and 
albumen-gland  appearing  to  be  extensively  ramified. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  I.  257. 

albumin,  n.  The  albumins  are  highly  complex  organic 
bodies  which  enter  prominently  into  the  composition  of 
all  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  and  form  the  ground- 
work, so  to  speak,  of  every  living  cell.  They  are  the 
most  important  food-stuffs  of  all  classes  of  animal  life, 
and  can  be  elaborated  by  the  clilorophyl- bearing  plants 
from  such  simple  substances  as  water,  carbon  dioxid,  and 
certain  nitrates  or  ammonium  salts.  All  albumins  con- 
tain carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur  in 
definite  proportions  which  vary  but  little  in  the  different 
members  of  the  group : one  aibumin,  which  is  found  in 


the  thyroid,  also  contains  iodine.  Other  elements  are 
not  met  with  in  albumins  proper,  but  are  encountered  in 
certain  compound  albumins,  in  whicli  an  albuminous  radi- 
cal is  united  with  other  more  or  less  complex  groups.  Thus 
hemoglobin  contains  iron,  liemocyanin  copper,  and  the 
nucleo-albumins  and  nucleoproteids  phosphorus.  All 
albumins  also  contain  variable  amounts  of  mineral  salts 
in  firm  combination.  Their  molecular  size  is  very  large. 

For  crystallized  egg-albumin  Hofmeister  established  the 
formula  C239H386N58S2O78,  which  corresponds  to  a 
molecular  weight  of  5,378.  The  protamins  and  liistons 
apparently  have  the  smallest  molecules,  while  the  com- 
pound albumins  are  proportionately  heavier:  the  weight 
of  oxyhemoglobin  has  thus  been  determined  as  14,800. 

The  greater  number  of  the  albumins  are  amoiphous.  A 
few,  however,  can  be  obtained  in  crystalline  form,  such 
as  egg-albumin,  serum-albumin,  oxyhemoglobin,  and  cer-  olVnimina+fi 
tain  vegetable  albumins,  as  edestin,  etc.  The  so-called  „ . 1 « T- 
Bence  Jones  albumin,  which  has  been  met  with  in  the  °°  ’ " ^ 

urine  in  certain  pathological  conditions  (multiple  mye- 
loma), also  belongs  to  this  order.  All  true  albumins  are 
levorotatory,  while  certain  compound  albumins  (the 
nucleoproteids)  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
right.  Osborne  has  shown  that  this  property,  in  the 
case  of  the  nucleoproteids,  is  very  likely  wholly  referable 
to  the  liucleinic  acid  complex  which  they  contain.  All  albuminimeter,  tt Esbach’s  albumi- 


albumosuria 

the  various  intermediary  digestive  products,  including 
the  albuminates,  albumoses,  and  peptones. — Bt  nce  Jones 
albumin,  formerly  known  as  the  Bence  Jorns  albumose 
Shown  by  Magnus  Levy  and  Simon  to  be  a true  albumin! 
Its  presence  in  the  urine  seems  to  be  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  a fatal  disease  known  as  multiple  mye- 
loma.—Circulating  albumin,  the  albumin  which  ex- 
ists in  the  fluids  of  the  body  and  not  in  the  solid  tissues. 
— Ferrier’s  albumin  process.  See  ^process.  —iodized 
albumin,  ill  photog.,  albumin  containing  an  iodide.— 
Martin’s  albumin  negative  process.  See  ^process. 
— Mayall’s  albumin  negative  process.  See  ★ pro- 
cess.—Toxic  albumin,  a poisonous  substance  supposedly 
of  albuminous  character  ; for  example,  the  specific  poison 
produced  by  the  diphtheria  organism.  Also  called  toxal- 
bumin. 

...  . . -Weyl’s  albuminate,  an  insoluble 

modification  of  a globulin  which  results  from  the  latter 
on  prolonged  exposure  to  water. 

albuminic  (al  bu  min  ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  albumin : as,  albuminic  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  Sehmiedeberg,  ferratin  is  a ferri- 
albuminic  acid. 


albumins— owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  molecule,  110 
doubt  — are  incapable  of  diffusing  through  animal  mem- 
brane or  vegetable  parchment.  Some  members  of  the 
group  are  soluble  in  water,  others  only  in  dilute  saline 
solution,  and  still  others  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalis. 

From  their  solutions  they  can  be  precipitated  by  min- 
eral acids,  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  the  so-called 
alkaloidal  reagents  (as  tannic  acid,  phosphotungstic  acid, 
iodomercuric  iodide,  etc.),  strong  alcohol,  and  certain 
neutral  salts  (sodium  chlorid,  magnesium  sulphate,  so- 

dium  sulphate,  and  notably  ammonium  sulphate).  All  albuminize.  V.  t—  Albuminized  rolln- 
albumms  further  give  certain  color-reactions,  of  which  dinn  s„„  ■'UDumimzea  COILO 

the  biuret  reaction  (production  of  a bluish  or  reddish  nVhnrninniH  ,,  ,,  . 

violet-color  on  the  addition  of  very  dilute  copper-sul-  _ * Vi*  . ? albuminoids  represent 

phate  solution  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  strong 
caustic  alkali)  is  especially  characteristic.  The  true 
albumins  .are  all  coagulated  by  heat.  As  a result  they 
lose  their  individual  characteristics  and  are  then  said  to 
be  denaturized.  After  this  they  can  be  brought  into  solu- 
tion only  by  means  which  at  the  same  time  wiil  produce 
integral  changes  in  their  composition.  From  study  of 
the  various  cleavage-products  which  result  from  the 
albumins  on  hydrolysis  by  boiling  mineral  acids  and 
alkalis,  by  digestion  with  the  proteolytic  ferments,  etc.,  a 
certain  insight  is  now  possible  into  the  complex  structure 
of  the  albuminous  molecule.  Thus  it  appears  that  various 
a-amido  acids  (as  leucin,  tyrosin,  asparaginic  acid,  glu- 
taminic  acid),  and  the  diamido  acids  (ornitliin,  lysin, 


nimeter,  an  apparatus  for  the  estimation  of 
albumin  in  urine.  The  tube  is  filled  with  urine 
to  the  mark  u,  and  with  the  reagent  (which 
consists  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid  2 
per  cent,  and  picric  acid  1 per  cent.)  to  the  mark 
r.  After  thorough  mixing  the  tube  is  set  aside 
for  twenty -four  hours.  The  volume  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, as  read  from  the  graduations,  indi- 
cates the  parts  of  albumin  per  thousand  of 
urine. 


a class  of  albumins  which,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  albumins  proper,  are  essential  compo- 
nents of  the  intercellular  structures  and  result 
from  the  albumins,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term,  through  the  activity  of  cellular  ele- 
ments. As  a class  they  do  not  contain  all  the 
typical  radicals  of  the  pure  albumins,  and  for 
this  reason,  nodoubt,  theirnutritivevalue  is  dis- 
tinctly less  than  that  of  the  albumins  proper. 
They  are  largely  found  in  the  supporting  tis- 
sues of  the  animal  body,  namely,  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  cartilage,  and  bone.  The  group 
comprises  collagen  (gelatin),  elastin,  spongin, 
fibroin, . albumoid,  etc.  Also  called  glutinoid. 


'—VL 


etc.),  exist  in  the  albuminous  complex' in  the  form  of  albuminometer  (al-bu-mi-nom'e-ter), 
Fischer’s  polypeptides,  which  have  the  general  structure  rt.  Same  as  albuminimeter. 
represented ^b^,the^fomiuk^^IH2'(CH9.tC0-NH)D.CH^-  albuminometry  (al-bu-mi-nom'e-tri), 


COOH.  These  in  turn  are  combined  with  other  groups, 
such  as  the  sulphur-containing  cystin  complex,  the 
glucosamin-group,  etc.,  to  form  still  more  complex 
radicals,  which  are  further  combined  with  similar 


n.  The  measurement  of  the  amount  aI* 
of  albumin  in  any  fluid,  such  as  the  thousand! 
urine. 

groups  to  even  larger  complexes,  which  last  in  turn  albliminn<?P  a TT  v Samp  -knlhumn^ 
are  again  united  with  correspondingly  large  groups  to  n • name  as  atoumose. 

form  the  complete  molecule.  Evidence  of  the  correct-  DUIIllIl'liria,  U. — Cyclic  albuminuria,  a condition 
ness  of  this  supposition  is  furnished  by  a study  of  the  *n  which  albumin  appears  in  the  urine  for  a short  time 
products  of  albuminous  digestion.  Here  we  find  among  ahout  the  same  period  each  day. 
the  priniary  products  of  cleavage  three  complex  bodies  albuminuric,  a.  IL  n.  One  who  suffers  from 

which  lTuiivuiiiollviliffoi*  fvnrn  ati a otiaIIia*.  . ..I  ' 

albuminuria. 


It  was  found  that,  classing  all  albuminnrics  in  one  group, 
the  percentage  of  mortality  was  decidedly  increased. 

Med.  Record , Feb.  14,  1903. 


which  individually  differ  from  one  another  and  which  i_. 
the  intact  molecule  were  manifestly  in  combination. 

These  are  the  three  primary  albumoses,  termed  prolo- 
albumose , heteroalbumose,  and  glucoalbumose.  The  first- 
mentioned  on  further  decomposition  yields  diamido 
acids  in  small  amount,  much  tyrosin,  little  leucin,  no 
glycocol,  etc. ; while  the  second  contains  diamido  acids  in  albumoid  ( al'bu-moid),  ft.  [ albumten ) 4-  -oid.  1 
large  amount,  much  leucin,  no  tyrosin,  and  the  total  a„  q lhnTm'nmrl  fmnwV n 

amount  of  glycocol  of  the  original  substance.  Glucoal-  An  al  oummoia  round  m the  cartilage  of  full- 

bumose  in  turn  contains  the  entire  carbohydrate-group  8rown  animals.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  neutral  solvents 

and  a larger  percentage  of  oxygen,  while  the  amount  of  a,ld  dissolves  in  acids  and  alkalis  only  with  great  diffi- 

nitrogen  and  carbon  is  less  than  in  the  two  othergroups.  culty. 

(See  also  ★ products  of  digestion.)  The  albumins  may  albumOSCOpe  (al-bu'mo-skop),  n. 
be  divided  into  r ciniiRcj)-  immciv  ihc  /y/iit>«n^M«  fho  [album(ine)  ~f*  Gr  gkottelv  view  J 


be  divided  into  5 classes,  namely  the  native  albumins , the 
nucleo-albumins,  the  proteids,  the  albuminoids,  and  the 
derived  albumins.  Examples  of  the  first  group  are  the 
serum-albumin  and  serum-globulin  of  the  blood-plasma, 
the  ovalbumin  of  white  of  egg,  the  lactalhuniin  of  milk, 
and  the  myosin  and  myogen  of  muscle-plasma.  The 
same  group  further  comprises  the  glucoalbumins,  which 
are  characterized  by  tlie  special  predominance  of  a car- 
bohydrate-group, and  of  which  the  various  mucins  and 
mucoids  are  common  representatives ; further,  the  mark- 
edly sulphurous  ceratins  of  the  skin  and  related  sub- 
stances (hair,  horn,  etc.) ; then  the  histons  and  the  closely 
related  protamins.  These  latter  represent  albumins  of 
simplest  structure,  and  are  fairly  typical  representatives 
of  Fischer’s  polypeptides.  Kossel’s  salmin  thus  appa- 
rently consists  only  of  an  ornithin  complex,  associated 
with  tyrosin,  serin,  tryptophan,  and  a-pyrrolidin- carbonic 
acid.  The  second  group  of  albumins  is  formed  by  the 
nucleo-albunrns  or  phosphoglobulins.  These  are  more 
complex  than  the  members  of.  the  first  group  in  having  a 
special  phosphorized  radical  in  combination  with  an  albu- 
minous complex.  They  comprise  many  important  food- 
stuffs, such  as  the  casein  of  milk,  thevitellinsof  the  yolks 
of  birds  'eggs,  the  ichthulin  of  fishes’  eggs,  besides  the  phy- 
toglobulins or  phytovitellins  of  the  leguminous  plants. 
The  third  class  is  represented  by  the  proteids,  which  are 
complex  albumins,  containing  an  albuminous  group 
united  with  other  complex  radicals.  In  the  nucleopro- 
teids, whicli  are  important  constituents  of  cell-nuclei,  we 
find  nucleinic  acid,  from  which  the  so-called  purin  or 
xanthin  bases  and  uric  acid  are  derived.  In  the  hemo- 
globins we  meet  with  pigment  radicals : so  in  the  common 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  the  hemoglobin,  with  hema- 
tin.  The  albuminoids,  which  form  the  fourth  group,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  notably 
constituents  of  intercellular  structures  and  thus  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  skeletal  parts  of  the  animal  body. 
To  this  group  belong  the  collagens  or  glutins  of  fibrous 
tissue  and  cartilage,  the  elastin  of  elastic  tissue,  the  vari- 
ous skeletons  found  in  the  supporting  structures  of  the 
invertebrates,  etc.  The  last  class  comprises  substances 
which  are  albuminous  derivatives,  but  still  possess  albu- 


Albumoscope. 


A glass  instrument  for  detecting 
and  estimating  the  quantity  of  al- 
bumin in  urine.  The  urine  is  made 
to  float  on  the  surface  of  strong  nitric 
acid  poured  gently  into  a funnel-tube. 

The  albumin  appears  at  the  zone  of  con- 
tact of  the  two  liquids. 

albumose  (al'bu-mos),  n.  [ albu - 
m(en ) 4-  -ose.  In  effect  short  for 
*albuminose.']  A name  of  derived 
albumins  (see  * albumin ) which  < 
result  from  the  albumins  proper, 
as  also  from  the  albuminoids  and 
the  albuminous  radicals  of  the  nucleo-albu- 
mins and  -proteids,  through  the  action  of  pro- 
teolytic ferments,  or  on  decomposition  by 
means  of  acids  or  alkalis.  Their  formation  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  denaturization  of  the  albuminous  molecule 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  acids  or  alkalis,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  acid  albumins  and  alkaline  albuminates  respec- 
tively. During  the  process  of  digestion  primary  albu- 
moses first  result,  which  are  subsequently  transformed 
into  secondary  ordeuteroalbumoses,  and  these  in  turn  into 
peptones  and  simpler  bodies.  In  their  quantitative  com- 
position the  albumoses  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
original  albumins,  but  their  molecular  weight  is  lower. 
As  a result,  no  doubt  they  are  more  readily  soluble,  and 
as  a class  not  altogether  indiffusible  through  animal 
membrane  or  vegetable  parchment.  They  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  fractional  precipitation  by 
means  of  certain  neutral  salts,  notably  ammonium  sul- 
phate. The  albumoses  which  are  derived  from  the  albu- 
mins proper,  in  contradistinction  to  those  resulting  from 
the  albuminoids,  are  also  called  proteoses.  The  majority 
of  the  commercial  peptone  preparations  are  essentially 
mixtures  of  albumoses. — Toxic  albumose,  an  albumose 

, with  toxic  properties.  _ 

minous  character,  such  as  the  coagulated  albumins  and  albumosuria  (aFbu-my-su'ri-a),  n . [albumose 


albumosuria 

+ Gr.  o vpov,  urine.]  In  pathol.,  the  presence 
of  albumose  in  the  excreted  urine. 

Alburnus  (al-ber'nus),  n.  [NL. : see  alburn.'] 
A genus  of  small  minnows,  known  as  bleaks, 
found  in  the  waters  of  Europe.  A.  alburnus  is 
the  common  bleak. 

albus  (al'bos),  n.  [G.,  < L.  albus,  white.]  A 
German  copper  coin  equivalent  to  12  hellers  at 
Cassel  and  Cologne. 

alcaldia  (al#kal-de'a),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  The  of- 
fice or  jurisdiction"  of  an  alcalde. — 2.  The 
building  where  an  alcalde  transacts  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office. 

alcapton,  alcaptonuria.  See  *alkapton,  ★ al- 
kaptonuria. 

alcassuz  (al-kas-sos'),  n.  [Pg.,  alcapuz.]  In 
Brazil,  the  name  of  the  native  licorice.  Peri- 
andra  Mediterranea,  the  root  of  which  is  used 
in  medicine,  like  that  of  the  common  licorice, 
alcelaphine  (al-sel'a-fin),  a.  [NL.  alcela- 
phinus,  < Alcelaphus,  a genus  of  antelopes.] 
Relating  to  the  antilopine  genus  Alcelaphus, 
or  to  this  with  related  genera  considered  as 
forming  a division  of  the  family  Bovidse. 
Flower  and  Lydekker,  Mammals,  p.  334. 
Alchemilla  (al-ke-mil'a),  n.  [NL.]  A genus 
of  hardy  perennial  herbs  of  the  family  Bosa- 
cese,  allied  to  Sanguisorba.  The  flowers  are  corym- 
bose and  inconspicuous.  They  are  suitable  for  rockeries 
and  front  rows  of  borders,  although  little  grown.  There 
are  about  35  species,  natives  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
most  abundant  between  Mexico  and  Chile. 

Alchomea  (al-kor'nf-a),  n.  [NL.  (Swartz, 
1788),  named  in  memory  of  Stanesby  Alcliornc, 
an  English  botanist  and  chemist  who  died 
about  1799.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Euphorbiacese.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves  and  small  flowers 
clustered  on  simple  or  panlcled  terminal  spikes  or 
racemes.  About  50  species  are  known,  widely  distributed 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  For  A.  ilici- 
folia,  sec  Ccelebogyne. 

Alcidea  (al-sid'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ciXut;,  elk,  + 
dior,  resemblance.]  A genus  of  deep-sea 
sculpins  of  the  family  Cottidse.  A.  thoburni 
is  found  off  the  coast  of  California, 
alcogel  (al'ko-jel),  n.  [alco(hol)  + gel(at-in).] 
Silicic  acid  separated  in  gelatinous  condition 
by  means  of  alcohol. 

alcohol,  n — Acetone  alcohol.  Same  as  -kacetol. — Al- 
cohol lamp.  See  'klamp. — Pyroracemic  alcohol. 
Same  as  *acetol.—  Tolane  alcohol,  the  name  given  to  a 
substance  of  somewhat  uncertain  composition,  said  to  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  alcohol  on  benzoin.—  Whey 
alcohol,  an  alcoholic  liquor  prepared  from  milk  by  fer- 
mentation of  the  lactose  or  milk-sugar. — Denatured 
alcohol.  See  'kdenaturization . 

alcoholase  (al'ko-hol-as'1'),  n.  A ferment  of 
vegetable  origin  which  supposedly  causes  alco- 
holic fermentation  during  anaerobic  respira- 
tion. 

alcoholic,  a.  II.  n.  1.  One  who  indulges  to 
excess  in  alcoholic  beverages,  or  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  systemic  effects  of  alcohol. — 2. 
A remedy  the  chief  therapeutic  value  of  which 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  alcohol. 

The  unadministered  alcoholics  are  catalogued  by  genera 
on  cards  and  located  so  that  any  jar  can  be  found  at  once. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1900,  p.  38. 
alcoholize,  v.  t.—  Alcoholized  paper,  in  photog., 
paper  prepared  with  an  alcoholic  solution  containing 
milk-sugar,  zinc  iodide,  and  zinc  bromide.  The  paper  is 
afterward  sensitized  with  a solution  of  silver  acetonitrate 
acidified  with  glacial  acetic  acid. 

alcohol-motor  (al'ko-hol-mo'tor),  n.  An  in- 
ternal-combustion motor  in  which  alcohol  va- 
por is  burned  explosively;  an  alcohol-engine; 
an  engine  which  uses  alcohol  as  fuel  for  its 
source  of  heat. 

alcornoCo  (al-k6r-no'ko),  n.  Same  as  alcor- 
noque. 

alcove,  n.  (d)  A recess  in  an  escarpment  formed  by 
the  more  rapid  retrogressive  erosion  of  one  part  than  of 
another.—  Alcove  system,  a method  of  arranging  books 
in  a library,  or  of  exhibiting  specimens  in  a museum,  in 
which  each  subject  and  each  class  has  an  alcove  or  series 
of  alcoves  to  itself. 

Alcyonacea  (aFsi-o-na'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Alcyon(ium)  + -area.  ] An  order  or  suborder  of 
Alcyonaria  in  which  the  skeleton  consists  of 
loose  spicules  embedded  in  a well-developed 
canaliferousccenenchymawithoutaxialskeletal 
rod.  The  group  contains  the  families  Xeniidse, 
Alcyonidse,  and  Xephthyidse.  Nearly  equivalent 
to  Alcyoniacese. 

alcyoiiacean  (aFsi-o-na'se-an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the  Alcyo- 
nacea. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Alcyonacea. 

Alcyonaria,  n.  pi.  2.  A subclass  of  Anthozoa, 
containing  the  orders  Stolonifera,  Alcyonacea, 
Pseudaxonia,  Axifera,  Stelechotokea,  and  Cceno- 
thecalia. 


aldane  (al'dan),  n.  [ald(ehyde ) + -ane.]  A 
name  proposed  by  Riban  to  designate  a com- 
pound formed  by  the  condensation  of  two  mole- 
cules of  an  aldehyde  with  the  loss  of  water, 
aldea  (al-da'a),  n.  [Pg.,  < Ar.  al-dai‘a,  a farm 
or  village.]  A villa  or  country-seat.  Yule  and 
Burnell.  [East  Indies.] 
aldeament  (al-de'a-ment),  n.  [Brazilian  Pg. 
aldeamento,  < Pg.  didear,  lodge  in  villages,  < 
aldea,  aldeia,  a village : see  *aldea.]  In  Brazil, 
a settlement  in  which  natives  who  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  government,  or  to  missionary 
influences,  are  gathered.  See  reduction  (e). 
F.  Boas. 

While  tile  Government  and  the  missions  have  suc- 
ceeded with  great  difliculty  with  others,  as  for  the 
Bororo,  with  their  hostile  indisposition  to  link  their 
interests  with  those  of  the  colonists  and  to  settle  in  per- 
manent aldeaments,  the  plan  to  interest  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  did  not  succeed. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1896,  pp.  574,  575. 

Aldebaran  (al//de-ba,-ran'  or  al-deb'a-ran),  n. 
[Ar.,  the  follower  (i.  e.  of  the  Pleiades’).]  A 
chrome  star  of  magnitude  1.0;  a Tauri. 
Aldebaranian  (al-de-ba-ra'ni-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Noting  stars  which  have  a spectrum 
similar  to  that  of  Aldebaran.  They  have  fluted 
spectra  in  which  a series  of  calcium  lines,  sometimes 
called  protocalcium,  together  with  arc  lines  of  iron  cal- 
cium manganese  ( protostrontium ) and  hydrogen,  are  pre- 
dominant, The  flutings  are  incipient.  The  blue  line  of 
calcium,  X i 4227,  is  strongly  marked. 

II.  n.  An  Aldebaranian  star, 
aldehydase  (aFde-hi-das'),  n.  [aldehyde  + 
-ase.~\  A ferment  which  oxidizes  an  aldehyde 
to  its  corresponding  acid, 
aldehyde,  Crotonic  aldehyde,  a volatile  oil  with 
a disagreeable,  penetrating  odor,  having  the  formula 
CH3CH:CHCHO,  and  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  aldol. 
It  boils  at  104°  C. — Formic  aldehyde.  See  ★/ormic. 
aldehydene  (al'de-kl-den),  n.  [ aldehyde  4- 
-1 ene .]  1 . A name  formerly  applied  to  the  base 

formed  by  heating  aldehyde  ammonia,  now 
known  to  be  trimethylpyridine. — 2.  A name 
given  by  Ladenburgto  the  bases  formed  from 
aldehydes  and  hydrochlorids  of  aromatic  or- 
thodiamines. 

alder1,  n. — Alder  grab.  See  ★pra&i. — California 
alder,  Alnus  rhorribifolia.  — Dwarf  alder.  (a)  The 
alder-leafed  buckthorn,  Rhamnus  alnifolia.  <b)  A shrub  of 
the  genus Fot hergil la, of  the  southeastern  United  States. — 
Green  alder,  Alnus  Alnobetula,  a shrub  of  the  northern 
part  of  both  hemispheres  and  of  the  Alleghanies  farther 
south.  — Hoary  alder,  the  speckled  alder,  Alnus  in- 
cana.  — Mountain  alder,  (a)  The  green  alder,  Alnus 
Alnobetula.  ( b ) Alnus  rhombifolia,  of  the  western  United 
States.  ( c ) The  striped  maple,  Acer  Penn sylvani cum. 
[North  Carolina.]— Narrow-leafed  alder,  an  arbores- 
cent species,  Alnus  tenuifolia,  of  western  North  America. 
The  bark  furnished  the  Indians  an  orange  dye. — Red 
alder,  a northwestern  species,  Alnus  Orcgona.— Seaside 
alder,  Alnus  maritima,  found  in  wet  ground  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  near  the  coast,  and  also  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory.— Spiked  alder,  thewhite  alder, Clethra  alnifolia. — 
Western  alder,  the  Californian  Alnus  rhombifolia  or 
the  more  northern  red  alder,  Alnus  Oregona. 

alder-blight  (Etl'der-blit/),  n.  A plant-louse. 
Schizoneura  tessellata.  It  occurs  in  great  numbers 
on  the  under  side  of  the  branches  of  the  alder,  and 
secretes  large  quantities  of  down-like  wax.  It  also 
secretes  much  honeydew,  which  is  attractive  to  honey- 
loving  insects  and  to  the  resting-spores  of  certain  fungi, 
alder-fly  (al'der-fli,/),  n.  A name  given  by 
fishermen  to  a certain  neuropterous  insect  of 
the  family  Sialidee,  used  as,  or  imitated  for 
use  as,  bait:  so  named  because  it  occurs 
along  alder-lined  streams  in  England, 
aldermanlike  (al'der-man-lik),  a.  Like  an 
alderman ; characteristic  of  an  alderman  ; 
proper  or  becoming  to  an  alderman  ; alder- 
manly. 

Alderney  (al'der-ni),  n.  [The  name  of  one  of 
the  Channel  Islands.]  A breed  of  small-sized 
cattle  originating  in  Alderney,  noted  for  the 
abundance  and  richness  of  their  milk.  They 
are  of  light  build,  with  small  horns,  ami  are  generally  of 
a fawn  color  with  blackish  legs, 
aldime  (al'dim),  n.  [ald(ehyde)  + -ime.]  A 
compound,  having  the  general  formula  RCH:- 
NH,  which  may  be  considered  as  derived  from 
ammonia  and  an  aldehyde  by  the  loss  of  water. 
The  aldimes  are  stable  only  in  the  form  of 
salts. 

aldine2  (al'din),  n.  [ald(ehyde)  + -ine2.]  A 
name  given  to  those  pyrazines  (C„H2„_4N2) 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  condensation  of 
two  molecules  of  an  a-aminoaldehyde. 
aldo-alcohol  (al'do-aFko-hol),  n.  [ ald(ehyde ) 
+ -o-  + alcohol.]  An  organic  compound  con- 
taining both  an  aldehyde  (CHO)  and  a hy- 
droxyl (OH)  group. 

aldohexose  (al-do-hek'sos),  n.  [ ald(ehyde ) 
+ -o-  + Gr.  six,  + -ose.]  A general  name 
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given  to  those  sugars  which  have  the  composi- 
tion CgH12Oe  and  contain  an  aldehyde  group, 
aldol  (al'dol),  n.  [ ald(ehyde ) + -ol.]  A com- 
pound, CH3CHOHCH2CHO,  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  acetaldehyde  by  means  of  zinc 
chlorid.  The  official  name  is  butanalol- 3. — 
Aldol  condensation,  a condensation  of  two  or  more 
aldehyde  molecules  in  which  an  aldehyde  alcohol  is 
formed. 

aldose  (al'dos),  n.  [ald(ehyde)  + -ose.]  A 
name  given  to  any  monosaccharide  which  is  an 
aldehyde  to  distinguish  it  from  a ketose,  which 
contains  a ketone-group, 
aldoxime  (al-dok'sim), «.  [ ald(ehyde)  + oxime.] 
A compound,  having  the  general  formula  R — 
CH:NOH,  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
hydroxylamine  on  an  aldehyde.  Also  aldoxim. 
Aldrich  deep.  See  *deep. 

Aldrovandia  (al -dro-van'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Aldrovandi  (1522-1605),  an  Italian  naturalist.] 
A genus  of  deep-sea  fishes  of  the  family  Balo- 
sauridse.  Also  called  Balosauropsis. 
alecithal  (a-les'i-thal),  a.  [Gr.  d-  priv.  + 
Xemdog,  the  yolk  of  an ’’egg.]  In  embryol.,  pro- 
vided with  very  little  and  uniformly  distributed 
food-yolk:  a term  applied  to  certain  eggs, 
such  as  those  of  the  sponges,  sea-urchins,  etc. 
Alectis  (a-lek'tis),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be  < Gr. 
aXturop,  a cock.]  A genus  of  Carangidee  re- 
markable for  its  long  threadlike  fin-rays: 
hence  known  as  the  cobbler-fish. 
alectorioid  (a-lek-to'ri-oid),  a.  [ alectoria  + 
-old.]  Resembling  the  thallus  of  the  lichen 
Alectoria. 

Alectryonia  (a-lek-tri-6'ni-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
bAtttrpvim,  a cock.]  A genus  of  oysters  in  which 
the  left  valve  is  attached  by  clasping  shelly 
processes  and  has  strong  divaricate  folds  on 
the  upper  surface.  The  genus  is  living  in  existing 
seas,  but  was  most  abundant  during  Jurassic  and  Creta- 
ceous  times. 

ale-haunter  (al'han-tfsr),  n.  [ale,  2,  + haunter.] 
A frequenter  of  ale-houses  or  ale-drinkings. 
Beylin.  [Rare.] 

alembical  (a-lem'bik-al),  a.  [ alembic  4-  -oh]  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  alembic. 
— Alembical  lamp,  a lamp  having  a capital  or  head 
like  an  alembic,  used  to  arrest  the  smoke  and  unconsumed 
vapors  and  return  them  to  the  oil-reservoir.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Besnard. 

Aleochara  (al-e-ok'a-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Graven- 
horst,  1802),  < Gr.  aXedg,  equiv.  to  aXeetvdg,  open 
to  the  sun,  warm,  + xapeiv,  rejoice.]  A genus 
of  rove-beetles,  of  the  family  Staphylinidse, 
typical  of  the  tribe  Aleocharini.  it  has  the  an- 
tenuse  10-jointed,  tarsi  5-jointed,  head  retracted,  not 
narrowed,  and  the  palpi  with  accessory  terminal  joint. 
It  is  a genus  of  general  distribution,  comprising  nearly 
200  species. 

Aleocharini  (aF'e-o-ka-ri'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Aleochara  4-  -ini.]  A large  tribe  of  small 
rove-beetles  of  the  family  Staphylinidse.  They 
have  the  antenna;  inserted  upon  the  front,  the  prothoracic 
spiracles  visible,  the  front  eoxse  large,  and  the  fourth  joint 
of  the  maxillary  palpi  distinct.  The  tribe  comprises  more 
than  30  North  American  genera. 

Aleposomus  (a-lep-6-sd'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a-  priv.  4-  Xeidg,  scale,  + oa/ja,  body.]  A ge- 
nus of  deep-sea  fishes  of  the  Atlantic,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Alepocephalidse. 

Aleppo  boil,  button,  evil.  See  nicer.— Aleppo  gall. 

See  +galiz. 

alerta  (a-lar'ta), »!.  [Sp.  See  alert.]  1.  A call 
repeated  by  sentinels  at  regular  intervals  to 
indicate  their  watchfulness. — 2.  An  alarm  by 
a sentinel,  causing  the  guard  to  assemble  under 
arms. 

Alethopteris  (al-e-thop'te-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Stern- 
berg, 1825),  < Gr.  a/ rfiyc,  true,  4-  Trrrplg,  fern.] 
A genus  of  fossil  plants  usually  classed  with 
the  ferns  and  made  the  type  of  a suborder 
Alethoplerides.  It  is  characterized  by  large  bipinnate 
to  tripinnate  fronds,  the  thick  pinnules  being  inserted  on 
the  racliis  by  a broad,  decurrent  base,  sometimes  con- 
fluent. The  fruit  is  unknown,  but  tin  recent  discovery 
of  seeds  intimately  associated  with  the  fronds  renders  it 
probable  that  they  were  borne  by  this  plant,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the  Pter  dophyta 
and  place  it  in  the  class  Pteridospermse  of  Oliver  and 
Scott.  (See  ★ Pteridospermse.)  The  genus  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  productive  coal-measures  of  both  hemispheres. 

alethopteroid  (al-e-thop'te-roid),  a.  [Ale- 
thopteris + -oid. ] Resembling  or  pertaining 
to  tbe  fossil  plant  genus  Alethopteris. 
alethorama  (al-e-tho-ra'ma),  n.  [Gr.  alydyg, 
true,  + opaya,  what  is  seen, a sight.]  A form  of 
cinematograph  devised  by  Mortier  and  C fieri - 
Rousseau  in  which  the  film,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  usual  interrupted  motion,  moves  con- 
tinuously, and  the  screen,  instead  of  being 
alternately  light  and  dark,  is  illuminated  in  a 
permanent  manner  by  the  images.  The  appara- 
tus consists  of  a wheel  of  which  the  peripheral  teeth  en- 
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gage  the  perforations  of  the  film  and  carry  it  in  front  of 
a brilliant  beam  of  light  from  an  electric  arc.  The  trans- 
parent film  permits  the  light  to  pass  through,  and  the 
picture  is  reflected  from  a mirror  behind  to  another  at 
one  side,  then  through  the  first  lens  of  the  projection- 
objective  to  another  mirror  or  to  a reflecting  prism,  and 
finally  out  of  the  second  lens  to  the  screen.  The  instru- 
ment may  also  be  used  as  a registering  apparatus  if  a 
special  shutter  is  provided.  This  is  done  by  placing 
within  the  principal  drum  a smaller  one  which  shall  have 
slits  one  third  as  numerous  as  the  compartments  of  the 
outer  drum  and  shall  revolve  three  times  as  fast. 

aletophyte  (a-le' to-fit),  n.  [Gr.  oTJjttiq,  vaga- 
bond + (pvrdv , plant.]  A ruderal  plant,  or  one 
sporadically  introduced.  Aletophytes  are  re- 
garded by  Pound  and  Clements,  the  authors  of 
the  term,  as  a subclass  of  mesophytes. 
aleurodiform  (al-u-ro'di-form),  a.  In  entom 
resembling  one  of  the  insects  of  the  genus 
Aleurodes  or  family  A leurodidse.  Jour.  Boy. 
Micros.  Soc.j  April,  1904. 
aleuronate,  aleuronat  (a-lu'ro-nat,  -nat),  n. 
[Irreg.  < Gr.  afovpov,  flour,  + ' -ate  1.]  Albu- 
minous material  of  vegetable  origin.  Aleuro- 
nate flour  has  been  used  as  a substitute  for  ordinary 
flour  in  making  diabetic  bread.  It  contains  a low  per- 
centage of  starch. 

Our  bread  was  partly  carefully  dried  wheaten  biscuits, 
and  partly  aleuronate  bread,  which  I had  caused  to  be 
made  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with  about  30  per  cent,  of 
aleuronate  flour  (vegetable  albumen). 

Nansen , Farthest  North,  II.  126. 

aleuroscope  (a-lu'ro-skop),  n.  [Gr.  a/l evpov, 
flour,  4-  okottelv,  view.]  An  instrument,  in- 
vented by  Sell  nick,  designed,  like  the  aleurom- 
eter  of  Boland,  to  indicate  the  fitness  of  flour 
for  making  bread. 

aleutite  (a-lu'tit),  n.  \Aleut(ian)  (islands)  4- 
-«fe2.]  In  petrog.,  a name  used  by  Spurr  (1900) 
for  andesites  characterized  by  andesin  and 
labradorite  feldspars.  The  corresponding  gran- 
ular rocks  are  called  belugite  by  Spurr. 

A-level  (a'lev-el),  n.  A leveling  instrument 
used  for  grading  earth-work,  leveling  ditches, 
etc.  It  consists  of  a light  wooden  frame  of  three  pieces 
fastened  together  like  the  capital  letter  “A”  with  a 
plumb-line  suspended  from  the  vertex.  To  prepare  it  for 
use,  the  two  feet  are  first  brought  carefully  to  the  same 
level  and  the  position  of  the  plumb-line  is  marked  on  the 
horizontal  crosspiece.  In  use  the  two  feet  may  thus  be 
brought  level  by  moving  one  up  or  down  till  the  plumb- 
line  coincides  with  the  mark  on  the  crosspiece.  The  two 
feet  of  the  inclined  pieces  are  frequently  placed  at  some 
convenient  distance  apart,  as  three  yards,  ten  feet,  a rod ; 
and  the  instrument  may  then  also  be  used  for  stepping  off 
horizontal  distances  as  well  as  leveling. 

alexandert  (al-eg-zan'dei),  v.  t.  [ Alexander : 
see  del’,  and  cf.  lynch,  i\]  To  treat  with  harsh- 
ness and  severity,  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Jerome 
Alexander,  an  Irish  judge  in  the  seventeenth 
century  who  was  noted  for  his  harsh  and  mer- 
ciless decisions,  especially  in  regard  to  Pres- 
byterians and  other  nonconformists ; by  im- 
plication, to  hang.  [Rare.] 

I thank  God  the  robbers  in  this  province  are  suppressed. 

I hear  not  of  one  these  three  weeks.  Many  I have  taken 
and  keep  in  jail  against  the  assizes,  where  I hope  they 
will  be  alexandered. 

Earl  of  Orrery,  Letter  to  Ormonde,  April  18, 1666  (Trans. 

[Roy.  Hist.  Soc.,  II.  124). 

alexanders,  n — Golden  alexanders,  a yellow-flow- 
ered umbelliferous  herbof  the  northeastern  United  States, 
Thaspium  trifoliatum  aureum.  The  name  is  less  prop- 
erly applied  to  Zizia  aurea .—  Purple  alexanders,  Thas- 
pium trifoliatum , a plant  similar  to  the  golden  alexan- 
ders, but  with  purple  flowers. 

alexandra  (al-eg-zan'dra),  n.  In  angling,  an 
artificial  fly  with  silver  body  and  peacock  harl. 

Alexandra  car.  See  *carL 
Alexandrian  clover.  See  Trifolium  and 
*berseem. 

alexia,  n — Motor  alexia,  a form  of  aphasia  in  which 
the  patient  cannot  read  aloud,  though  understanding  the 
printed  page.—  Optical,  sensory,  or  visual  alexia  loss 
of  ability  to  comprehend  the  written  or  printed  page. 
Alexian  (a-lek'si-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  St.  Alexius  or  Alexis,  or  to  the 
Alexian  s. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  religious  congrega- 
tion of  Alexian  brothers,  or  Cellites.  They  are 
an  association  of  laymen  formed  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  to  take  charge  of  the  sick  and 
infirm : called  Alexians  from  St.  Alexius,  their  patron 
saint. 

alexin  (a-lek'sin),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  aXegeiv,  ward 
off,  protect,  4-  -iw2.]  A term  originally  intro- 
duced by  Buchner  to  designate  certain  sub- 
stances present  in  normal  blood-serum  which 
are  capable  of  destroying  various  foreign  cel- 
lular elements,  such  as  bacteria,  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  etc.  In  the  literature  of  immunity,  this 
term  has  been  retained  to  a certain  extent,  by  French 
writers  especially,  to  designate  that  component  of  the 
serum  which  renders  possible  the  action  of  the  various 
specific  immune  bodies  (amboceptors)  and  which  is  de- 
stroyed by  heating  to  a temperature  of  about  65°  C.  or  on 
prolonged  standing.  In  this  sense  its  meaning  is  the 


same  as  that  of  ★ complement , 8,  a term  introduced  by 
Ehrlich  and  now  the  oue  most  commonly  used.  Such 
complemental  action  is  noted  in  the  case  of  the  hemo- 
lysins, the  bacteriolysins,  and  the  various  cytotoxins. 
Same  as  -kaddiment  and  kcytase. 

alexocyte  (a-lek'so-slt),  n.  [Gr.  akk^Eiv,  ward 
off,  protect,  4-  Kvrog,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  A 
term  introduced  by  Hankin  to  designate  those 
leucocytes  which  supposedly  furnish  alexins. 
Alexurus  (a-lek-su'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < (?)  Gr. 
aXei-Eiv,  defend,  4-  ovpa,  tail.]  A genus  of 
gobies  found  in  Mexico.  A.  armiger  is  found  at 
La  Paz. 

alezan  (al-e-zan'),  n.  [F.  and  OF.  alezan,  < 
Sp.  alazan , of  undetermined  (Ar.  ?)  origin.] 
A sorrel  horse.  [Rare.] 

The  snow-white  steed  of  Odo  ; the  alezan  of  Fitz- 
osborne.  Buliver,  Harold.  N.  E.  D. 

alfa,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  alpha. 
alfabet,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  alphabet. 
alfalfa,  n — Turkestan  alfalfa,  a variety  of  alfalfa  of 
great  value  in  the  arid  region  of  central  Asia.  This  and 
the  oasis  alfalfa  are  likely  to  be  valuable  in  the  dry  parts 
of  the  western  United  States,  where  irrigation  is  im- 
practicable.— Oasis  alfalfa,  a drought-resisting  variety 
of  the  common  alfalfa,  introduced  into  the  western  United 
States  from  Tunis. 

Alfenid  metal.  See  +metal. 
alferfemphyric (aFfer-fem-fir'ik),  a.  [ alfer(ric ) 
+ fem(ic)  + (por)  phyr(it)ic.\  In  petrog.,  not- 
ing a porphyry  containing  phenocrysts  of  both 
alferric  silicates  (hornblende,  augite,  biotite) 
and  the  simpler  ferric  or  ferromagnesian 
minerals  (hypersthene,  diopside,  olivin)  : 
proposed  by  Cross,  Iddings,  Pirsson,  and 
Washington  (1902)  in  their  quantitative  classi- 
fication of  igneous  rocks  (which  see,  under 
*rock). 

alferphyric(al-fer-fir'ik),a.  [ alfertric ) + (por)- 
phyr(it)ic.]  In  petrog.,  noting  a porphyry  con- 
taining phenocrysts  of  an  aluminous  ferro- 
magnesian (alferric)  mineral.  See  quantita- 
tive classification  of  igneous  rocks,  under  *rock. 
alferric  (al-fer'ik),  a.  [albuminous)  + ferro- 
magnesian) + -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  belonging 
to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the  group 
of  aluminous,  ferromagnesian,  and  calcic 
silicates,  rock-making  minerals,  such  as  augite, 
hornblende,  and  biotite.  See  quantitative 
classification  of  igneous  rocks,  under  *rock. 
alfilerilla,  n — Musky  alfilerilla,  a weed,  Erodium 
moschatum,  which  invades  pasture-grounds  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Arizona.  It  has  a limited  forage  value.  Also 
called  ground-needle  and  musky  heron' s-bill. 
alfonsin  (al-fon'sin),  n.  [Pg.  alfonsim,  a fish 
so  named,  also  a silver  coin,  < Alfonso,  a royal 
name.]  Any  species  of  fish  of  the  genus  Beryx. 
alforjat  (al-for'ha),  n.  [Sp.,  perhaps  < Ar. 
al-khorj  : at,  the,  + khorj,  store,  supply.]  A 
saddle-bag;  knapsack;  wallet.  [Spanish- 
American.] 

alfridary  (al'fri-da-ri),  n.  [NL.  alfridaria, 
prob.  of  Ar.  origin ; perhaps  < Ar.  at,  the,  + 
fariydah  ( farida ),  a fixed  and  defined  part,  < 
farada,  he  defined,  decreed,  etc.]  In  astro!., 
the  planet  supposed  to  rule  any  given  septen- 
nial period  of  human  life, 
alg  (alg),  n.  [=  G.  alge,  < L.  alga : see  alga.] 
A seaweed ; an  alga. 

alga,  n — Boring  alga,  one  of  several  of  the  algae  which 
have  the  power  of  penetrating  bivalve-shells,  corals,  etc. 
algal,  a,.—  Algal  fungus,  any  fungus  which  shows  close 
relations  to  the  algae  and  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
them,  as  the  Phycomycetes. 

algalia  (al-ga'le-a),  n.  [Colonial  Sp.<  Sp.  al- 
galia,  civet,  alluding  to  the  odor  of  the  seeds.] 
The  abelmosk,  Abelmoschus  Abelmoschm,  a 
shrub  cultivated  for  its  flowers  aud  seeds, 
which  have  a strong  odor  of  musk.  See  Abel- 
moschus, abelmosk,  amber-seed,  and  muskmal- 
loiv,  2. 

Algansea  (al-gan'se-a),  u.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
large  chubs,  of  the  family  Cyprinidse,  found  in 
Mexico. 

algebra,  n. — Double  algebra.  See  Uni- 

versal algebra,  (a)  That  calculus  whose  general  prin- 
ciples are  the  general  definitions  which  hold  for  any 
process  'd  addition  and  others  which  hold  for  any  process 
of  multiplication,  (b)  Algebra  of  multiple  units.  Sylvester. 
algebraic,  a. — Algebraic  addition.  See  ★ addition . 
— Algebraic  configuration,  the  aggregate  of  rational 
functions  of  x and  y,  where  y and  x are  connected  by  an 
algebraic  equation.— Algebraic  magnitude.  See  +mag- 
nitude. — Algebraic  surface.  See  surface. 

algebraization,  algebrization  (aFje-bra-i-za/- 

skon,  aFje-bri-za'shon),  n.  [ algebraize , - brize , 
+ - ation .]  Algebraic  calculation;  reduction 
of  a calculation  or  problem  to  algebraic  form. 
Nature,  LXVII.  203. 

algedonic  (al-je-  or  al-ge-don'ik),  a.  and  n.  [NL. 
*algedonicus  < Gr.  aXyog,  pain  4*  rfdovy,  plea- 
sure.] I.  a.  In  psychol.  and  esthetics , relating 


Algonkian 

to  the  affections  of  pleasantness  and  unplea- 
santness; pertaining  to  pleasure  and  pain. 

I shall  venture  occasionally  to  use  the  word  algedonic 
as  an  adjective  to  cover  the  ground  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

Marshall,  Pain,  Pleasure  and  .Esthetics,  p.  9. 

II.  n.  pi.  In  psychol.  and  esthetics,  the  doc- 
trine of  affection ; the  science  of  pleasure  and 
pain. 

It  would  be  well  if  English  usage  authorized  the  em- 
ployment of  the  word  algedonics  to  signify  the  science  of 
pain  and  pleasure. 

Marshall,  Pain,  Pleasure  and  Aesthetics,  p.  9. 

Algerian  fir.  See  +fir. 

Alger  metal.  See  *metal. 
algesia  (al-je' si- a),  n.  [Gr.  akyymq,  sense  of 
pain,  < aXyelv,  feel  pain.  Cf.  analgesia .]  Capa- 
city for  pain ; pain  sensitivity ; sensitiveness  to 
pain. 

algesimeter,  algesimetric  (al-je-sim'e-ter, 
al-je-si-met'rik).  See  ^algometer,  -kalgometric. 
algicide  (al'  ji-sid),  n.  [NL.,  < alga  + L. 
-cida,  < csedere,  kill.]  Any  substance,  as  cop- 
per sulphate,  which  has  the  property  of  de- 
stroying algse.  Science , XX.  805. 

Algid  fever,  a form  of  pernicious  malarial  fever  marked 
by  severe  chills. 

algin,  algine  (al'jin),  n.  [ alga  + -in?,  -ine 2.] 
A mucilaginous  substance  obtained  from  cer- 
tain algee,  Laminaria  stenophylla  and  L.  digi- 
tata.  It  slightly  resembles  gelatin,  but  differs  from  that 
in  not  coagulating  to  a jelly  and  in  not  being  precipitated 
by  tannin,  from  albumin  in  not  coagulating  by  heat,  and 
from  gum  arabic  in  being  precipitated  by  mineral  acids 
and  several  organic  acids.  Insoluble  algin  is  a nitroge- 
nous acid,  alginic  add.  This  forms  soluble  salts  with  the 
alkaline  metals ; those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  for  the 
most  part  insoluble  in  water.  The  solutions  of  algin  are 
very  viscid.  It  has  14  times  the  viscidity  of  starch  and 
37  times  that  of  gum  arabic.  It  may  be  used  as  a thick- 
ener and  for  fixing  iron  and  aluminium  mordants  in  cal- 
ico-printing, as  a waterproof  dressing  for  cloth,  and  for 
emulsifying  oils  and  clarifying  wines  and  spirits.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  thin  transparent  sheets,  forming  a substi- 
tute for  parchment  paper,  gutta-percha,  or  gelatin;  and 
it  dries  up  to  a horny  substance  which  may  be  turned  and 
polished  like  ivory  or  the  ivory-nut. 

alginate  (al'ji-nat),  n.  [algin{ic)  + -ate.]  In 
chem.,  a salt  of  alginic  acid. 

algine,  n.  See  * algin. 

alginic  (al-jin'ik),  a.  [ algin  + -ic.]  In  chem., 
of  or  pertaining  to  algin— Alginic  acid,  the  in- 
soluble  form  of  algin  freed  from  thebasic  elements  with 
which  it  produces  salts,  the  alginates. 

algioglandular  (aFji-o-glan'du-lar),  a.  [Ir- 
reg. < Gr.  alyog  (gen.  aXyeog),  pain, "4-  E.  glandu- 
lar.] Relating  to  glandular  action  as  the 
result  of  painful  stimulation, 
algiometabolic  ( aFji-o-m et-a-bol ' ik ) , a.  [Ir- 
reg. < Gr.  alyog,  pain,'  + E."  metabolic.]  Re- 
lating to  metabolic  changes  as  the  result  of 

Sainful  stimulation. 

giomotor  (aFji-o-mo'tor),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
d/yof,  pain,  4-  E.  motor.]"  Relating  to  a motor 
effect,  as  the  outcome  of  painful  stimulation, 
algiomuscular  (aFji-o-mus'ku-lar),  a.  [Ir- 
reg. < Gr.  alyog,  pain,  4-  E.  muscular.]  Rela- 
ting to  muscular  action  as  the  result  of  pain- 
ful stimulation. 

algiovascular  (aFji-o-vas'ku-lar),  a.  [Irreg. 
< Gr.  aXyog,  pain,  + E.  vascular.]  Relating  to 
vascular  changes  as  the  result  of  painful  stim- 
ulation. 

algivorous  (al-jiv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  alga,  a sea- 
weed, + v or  are,  eat.]  Feeding  upon  sea- 
weeds : said  of  some  fishes  and  of  the  Galapagos 
lizard,  Amblyrhynchus. 

Algol  (al'gol  or  al-gol'),  n,  [Ar.,‘tbe  demon.’] 
A pale  star  varying  in  magnitude  from  2.3  to 

4.0  in  a period  of  2.89  days;  /?  Persei Algol 

variable,  a star  which  remains  most  of  the  time  con- 
stant in  brightness,  but  which  at  regular  intervals  suffers 
a comparatively  sudden  diminution  of  its  light,  due  to 
the  interposition  of  one  of  the  members  of  a binary  pair 
between  the  other  member  and  the  observer.  Often 
called  eclipse  variable. 

algometer  (al-gom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  a/.yog,  pain, 
+ yerpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  used  in 
psychophysical  determinations  of  the  stimulus 
limen  and  differential  limen  of  cutaneous  or 
muscular  pain.  Also  algesimeter. 

The  pressure  algometer  consists  essentially  of  a strong 
spring,  by  means  of  which  a rubber  disc  or  point  is  pressed 
against  the  surface  to  be  tested. 

Scripture,  New  Psychol.,  p.  303. 

algometric  (al-go-met'rik),  a.  In  psychophys., 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  algometer  or  to 
the  measurement  of  sensitivity  to  pain.  Also 
algesimetric.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  4. 
algometry  (al-gom'e-tri),  n.  [Gr.  ar.yog,  pain, 
+ -fierpia,  < iierpov,  a measure.]  The  measure- 
ment of  sensitivity  to  pain.  Also  algesimetry. 
Algonkian,  Algonquian  (al-gon'ki-an),  a. 

[ Algonktfn ) + -kin. ] 1.  Same  as  Algonkin. — 2. 


Algonkian 

Specifically,  in  geol. , applied  to  the  Precambrian 
rocks  which  are  either  themselves  sedimentary 
or,  if  igneous,  are  later  than  known  sediments. 
— Algonkian  period,  a subdivision  of  Precambrian 
time,  as  used  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
immediately  preceding  the  Cambrian.  It  in  turn  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  Archaean  in  a restricted  sense.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  latter  part  of  the  Archaean,  in  the  broad  sense 
of  that  term  used  by  many  authors:  approximately  to  the 
Archceozoic  of  J.  D.  Dana  or  to  the  Agnotozoic  of  R.  D. 
Irving.  Under  the  Algonkian  are  placed  all  those  Pre- 
cambrian rocks  which  are  sedimentary  or,  if  igneous,  are 
later  than  recognizable  sediments. 

algophilist  (al-gof'i-list),  n.  [ algophily  + -isf.] 
One  who  takes  a morbid  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  mental  or  physical  pain  in  others 
or  in  himself.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  May,  1903. 

algophily  (al-gof'i-li),  n.  [Gr.  a/.yoQ,  pain,  + 
< tytleiv,  love.]  Love  of  pain  as  felt  by 
others  ( active  algophily ) or  as  experienced  in 
one’s  own  person  ( passive  algophily).  Alien, 
and  Neurol.,  May,  1903. 

algorism,  n. — Isobaric  algorism,  the  process  of  form- 
ing the  expression  for  the  sum  of  the  products  of  m fac- 
tors, each  being  the  same  function  of  m integers  whose 
sum  is  p. 

algraphy  (al'gra-fi),  n.  [Irreg.  < al(uminium)  + 
Gr.  -ypaipia,  < -ypa<j>eiv,  write.]  The  art  of 
printing  from  an  aluminium  plate  to  which 
a design  in  hardened  oily  ink  has  been  trans- 
ferred. The  portions  of  the  plate  which  are  not  covered 
by  the  lines  of  the  design  imbibe  from  a damping-roller 
water  which  resists  where  it  is  not  needed  the  deposit 
of  oily  ink  made  by  a second  roller.  The  lines  of  the 
design  accept  the  ink,  which  can  then  be  neatly  trans- 
ferred to  paper  by  impression.  See  tire  extract. 

Successful  work,  especially  in  colour,  has  also  been 
produced  lately  by  algraphy  — a process  in  which  alumi- 
num takes  the  place  of  the  stone. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  266. 

alhambra  (al-ham'bra),  n.  A counterpane  or 
bedquilt  of  coarse  texture,  woven  with  colored 
threads  and  in  Jacquard  designs. 

al-het  (ai-chet'),  n.  [Heb.  ' al  liet,  ‘for  the 
sin.’]  The  Jewish  ‘ longer  confession  of  sin’: 
so  called  from  the  first  two  words  of  that 
confession.  Like  most  of  the  prayers  in  the  Jewish 
festival  ritual,  called  mahior,  it  is  acrostically  arranged. 
Each  verse  asks  forgiveness  for  a special  sin  presumed 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  person  confessing.  This, 
like  the  ‘lesser  confession,’  *ashamnu  (which  see),  is 
most  solemnly  chanted  by  the  reader  and  congregation 
several  times  during  the  services  of  the  day  of  Atonement. 

alicyclic  (al-i-sik'lik),  a.  [ali(phatia)  + Gr. 
kukAoc',  a circle,  + -ic  (see  cyclic).']  In  chem., 
a term  introduced  by  Bamberger  to  designate 
a compound  containing  a ring  of  carbon  atoms 
but  at  the  same  time  having  many  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  aliphatic  or  open-chain  com- 

Sounds. 

ienation,  n.  2.  The  state  in  which  a person 
has  completely  forgotten  his  identity  and  be- 
comes a new  person,  alien  to  his  former  seif. 
This  use  of  the  term  was  proposed  when  the  described 
mode  of  dissolution  of  personality  first  attracted  atten- 
tion ; but  the  word  having  already  the  recognized  tech- 
nical meaning  1 (d),  this  employment  of  it  has  been 
rejected. 

alienize  (al'yen-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  andpp.  alienized, 
ppr.  ulienizin'g.  [ alien  + -ize.]  To  render  alien 
or  foreign;  form  or  conceive  in  accordance 
with  foreign  notions  or  ways.  G.  Meredith,  Evan 
Harrington,  p.  32. 

alienocola  (a  ’li-en-ok'o-la),  n. ; pi.  alienocolx 
(-le).  [NL.,  < L.  alienus,  of  another,  + -cola, 

< colere,  inhabit.]  A parthenogenetic  insect 
which  is  born  upon  and  inhabits  a plant  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  upon  which  its  parent 
was  horn. 

In  the  spring  winged  females  are  produced,  which  mi- 
grate to  the  Larch  and  give  rise  parthenogenetically  to  a 
wingless  generation  which  hibernates  under  the  bark. 
These  ulienocolse  in  the  following  spring  produce  par- 
thenogenetic winged  females. 

Phillips,  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1903,  p.  298. 

aliethmoidal  (al'T-eth-moi'dal),  a.  [ aliethmoid 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  aliethmoid,  or  wing 
of  the  ethmoid  region  of  the  orbitonasal  car- 
tilage ; relating  to  that  part  of  the  mesethmoid 
cartilage  from  which  the  aliethmoids  are  de- 
veloped. W.  K.  Parker,  Morphol.  of  the  Skull, 

p.  226. 

alif  (a'lif),  n.  [Pers.,  < Ar.  ’alif=  Heb.  ’aleph : 
see  alpha.]  The  first  letter  of  the  Persian 
(Arabic)  alphabet,  consisting  of  a single  stroke ; 
hence,  a mere  letter;  a jot. 

A hair,  they  say,  divides  the  false  and  true ; 

Yes  ; and  a single  alif  were  the  clue, 

Could  you  but  find  it,  to  the  Treasure-house, 

And  peradventure  to  The  Master,  too. 

Fitzgerald,  trans.  Omar  Khayyam,  Rubaiyat,  quat.  1. 

aliipoe  (a-le,/e-po'a),  n [Hawaiian.]  The  com- 
mon canna  or  Indian-shot,  Ganna  indica. 


alimentive  (ai-i-men'tiv),  a.  [ aliment  + -ive.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  food  or  to  the  desire 
to  eat  and  drink. 

alimentum  (al-i-men'tum),  n.  ; pi.  alimenta 
(-ta).  [L.:see  aliment.]  Aliment;  food.  Pop. 
ScL  Mo.,  LIX.  468. 

alinement,  n.  4.  In  archseol.,  megaliths  ar- 
ranged in  single,  parallel,  or  converging  rows, 
alinite  (al'i-mt),  n.  [G.  alinit,  a trade-name. 
From  its  use  and  form  it  may  be  conjectured 
to  be  formed  from  L.  al(imentum),  aliment,  + 
-in2  + -ite2.]  A preparation  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish  powder  containing  a pure  culture  of 
Bacillus  Ellenbachensis  a.  It  is  used  for  soil-in- 
oculation, and  is  said  to  be  an  aid  to  cereals  in 
assimilating  nitrogen.  Also  alinit. 
alinjection  (al-in-jek'shon),  n.  [aKcohnl)  + 
injection.]  In  histol.,  the  injection  of  alcohol 
into  the  tissues  for  the  purpose  of  hardening 
them.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

alintatao  (a-lin-ta'tou),  n.  [Said  to  be  a Taga- 
log  name.]  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a tree, 
Diospyros  pilosanthera,  of  the  ebony  family. 
It  lias  simple  alternate  entire  leaves, small  unisexual  flow- 
ers, and  globose  edible  fruit,  and  yields  a very  hard,  dark- 
colored  wood  like  ebony,  which  is  used  in  cabinet-making, 
alipata  (a-le-pa/ta),  n.  [Said  to  be  Bisayan, 
but  not  found.]  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
blinding-tree,  Excsecaria  Agallocha.  See  Ex- 
ceecaria,  tiger3 s-milk,  and  * blinding -tree. 
aliphatic  (al-i-fat'ik),  a.  [NL.  aliphaticus,  < 
Gr.  a.Xeuj>ap  (-ar-),  an  unguent,  fat,  < aAei^eiv, 
anoint.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  fat ; fatty ; specif- 
ically, in  chem.,  designating  compounds  which 
have  only  an  open  chain  of  carbon  atoms,  as 
distinguished  especially  from  aromatic  com- 
pounds, which  contain  a ring  of  carbon  atoms. 
The  natural  fats  consist  chiefly  of  compounds 
of  this  type. 

aliquot  (al'i-kwot),  v.  t.  [ aliquot , a.]  To  divide 
into  equal  parts  which  are  a multiple  or  a sub- 
multiple  of  another  quantity.  An  aliquotiug  mech- 
anism is  one  which  causes  one  part  of  a machine  to  move 
n times  while  the  other  part  moves  once.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup., 
Nov.  22,  1902. 

Aliquot  tones,  in  acoustics , harmonics  or  overtones, 
alisier  (a-le-zi-a'),  n.  [Creole  F.,  same  as  F. 
alizier,  the  bean-tree.]  The  stag-bush,  Vi- 
burnum prunifolium.  [Louisiana.] 
alism  (al'izm),  n.  [al-,  part  of  the  Semitic 
name  for  ‘God’(Heb.  el-,  Ar.  il-,  ildh,  al’lah,  Al- 
lah), + -ism.]  A title  adopted  by  Francis  F. 
Barham  for  his  religious  system,  whiqh  honors 
‘divinity’  as  the  all-supreme  good,  and  de- 
scribes religion  as  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man,  a divinity  of  essential  being  rather 
than  formal  doctrine. 

alisphenoid,  n.  2.  In  ichth.,  a small  lateral 
bone  of  the  cranium.  It  articulates  above  with  the 
sphenotic  and  an  inner  descending  wing  of  the  frontal, 
and  behind  with  the  prootic.  It  usually  forms  a part  of 


Roccus  lineatus.  Lateral  View  of  Cranium. 


Roccus  lineatus.  Inferior  View  of  Cranium. 


i,  vomer;  2,  ethmoid;  3,  prefrontal;  4,  frontal;  5,  sphenotic;  6, 
parietal ; 7,  epiotic ; 8,  supraoccipital ; 9,  pterotic ; 10,  opisthotic ; 
11,  exoccipital ; 12,  basioccipital ; 13,  parasphenoid ; 14,  basisphe- 
noid ; 15,  prootic ; 16,  alisphenoid. 

the  lateral  border  of  the  anterior  opening  of  the  brain- 
case,  though  sometimes  it  nearly  closes  this  by  bend- 
ing inward  and  meeting  its  opposite  fellow  in  a median 
suture.  The  ‘alisphenoid  ’of  Owen  is  the  ‘prootic’  of 
Parker. 

aliturgic  (a-li-ter'jik),  a.  [ a -18  4-  liturgic.'] 
Without  liturgy:  designating  a day  in  the  Chris- 
tian year  when  the  liturgical  order  is  dispensed 
with.  Strictly  speaking,  this  never  occurs.  The  mass 
of  the  presanctifled  on  Good  Friday,  referred  to  below,  is 
according  to  the  liturgy,  though  the  liturgical  order  is 
curtailed  in  that  ceremony. 


alkalic 

Meanwhile,  both  in  East  and  West,  the  general  prac- 
tice has  continued  unbroken  of  reserving  the  Eucharist, 
in  order  that  the  “mass  of  the  presanctifled”  might  take 
place  on  certain  “ aliturgic  ” days. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  220. 

aliturgical  (a-li-ter'ji-kal),  a.  Same  as  * ali- 
turgic. 

alivincular  (aFi-ving'ku-lar),  a.  [L.  ala,  wing, 
+ vinculum,  band,  + - or3.]  Noting  that 
form  of  ligament  in  the  pelecypod  mollusks 
which  is  like  a cord  orplugextendingbetween 
the  beaks  of  the  two  valves : it  may  be  central 
or  posterior:. contrasted  with parivincular. 
alizarate  (a-liz'a-rat),  n.  [ alizar-in  4-  - ate1.] 
A salt  of  alizarin. 

alizarin,  n.  Commercial  alizarin  is  sold  in  the  form 
of  a yellow  paste  containing  20  per  cent,  of  dry  substance, 
and,  less  frequently,  as  a dry  powder.  The  dry  substance 
in  the  paste  is  seldom  pure  alizarin,  but  contains  vary- 
ing amounts  of  flavopurpurin  and  anthrapurpurin,  both 
of  which  have  properties  similar  to  alizarin.  Natural 
alizarin  derived  from  madder  contains  purpurin  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above.  The  nature  of  the  various  commer- 
cial alizarins  is  often  designated  by  suffixed  letters  or 
numbers.  Thus  alizarin  I,  alizarin  P,  and  alizarin  V 
are  nearly  pure  alizarin  and  give  bluish  reds,  while  aliza- 
rin CA,  alizarin  G,  etc.,  contain  anthrapurpurin  or  flavo- 
purpurin, or  both,  and  give  yellowish  reds.— Alizarin 
black,  blue,  Bordeaux,  cardinal,  etc.  See  -kblack , 
etc.— Alizarin  saphirol,  an  acid  dyestuff  derived  from 
anthraquinone.  It  dyes  wool  a bright  and  clear  blue 
which  is  remarkably  fast  to  light.— Alizarin  yellow, 
violet.  See  ■kyellow,  -kviolet i. 
aljama  (al-ha'ma),  n.  [Sp.,  < Ar.  al,  the,  + 
Ar.  jama'a,  a gathering,  a congregation.]  A 
self-governing  community  of  Jews  or  of  Moors 
living  in  Spain  under  Spanish  rule  during  the 
middle  ages. 

aljofaina  (aFho-fa'e-na),  n.  [Sp.,  < Ar.  al-ho- 
faina,  al-hufaina,  < al,  the,  + hofaina,  hufaina, 
< hafna,  a cup,  porringer  (Monlau).]  An 
earthen  jug  or  basin, 
aljonjoli,  n.  Same  as  *ajonjoli. 

Alkanada  pottery.  See  * pottery . 
alkali, 3.  This  term,  used  in  the  commercial  sense, 
includes  the  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  for- 
merly called  mild  alkali s,  and  the  bydroxids  of  the  same 
metals,  the  caustic  alkalis.  The  alkali  industry  is  one 
of  great  importance,  especially  the  manufacture  of  soda, 
both  carbonate  and  caustic.  It  is  carried  on  mainly  by 
three  methods  : the  Leblanc  process,  the  Solvay  or  ammo- 
nia process,  and  the  electrolytic  process.  In  the  last  of 
these,  of  recent  introduction,  a solution  of  common  salt 
is  decomposed  by  an  electric  current.  The  Solvay  pro- 
cess is  not  practically  applicable  to  the  production  of 
potash ; it  is  at  present  tlie  principal  source  of  soda. 

4.  A mineral  compound  soluble  in  water  under 
ordinary  surface  conditions.  They  are  chiefly 
chlorids,  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  bicarbonates  of  so- 
dium, potassium,  magnesium,  and  calcium.  These  salts 
commonly  effloresce  and  form  crusts  over  surfaces  in 
dry  seasons.  They  are  derived  from  the  decay  of  rocks, 
and  are  carried  in  solution  from  these  sources,  becoming 
concentrated  enough  to  be  detrimental  only  in  arid  or 
semi-arid  regions.  There  are  two  well-known  types, 
black  and  white.— Alkali  blue-grass,  brown,  bulrush. 
See  -^blue-grass,  etc.—  Alkali  flat,  a sterile  plain  or  basin 
carrying  an  excess  of  alkali  in  its  soil : usually  the  un- 
drained or  poorly  drained  remnant  of  a former  lake  in 
an  arid  region.  — Alkali  manufacture,  in  a general 
sense,  the  production  on  the  great  scale  of  the  alkalis 
soda  and  potash,  and  their  carbonates,  but  more  gener- 
ally used  in  a restricted  sense  to  mean  the  manufacture 
of  soda,  carbonate  and  caustic,  especially  by  the  Leblanc 
process,  with  the  accessory  products,  as  bleacliing-pow- 
der,  commonly  made  on  the  same  premises.— Alkali 
soil,  any  soil  containing  an  unusual  amount  of  soluble 
mineral  salts  or  alkali.  More  than  four  tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  of  such  soluble  matter  is  injurious  to  most  vege- 
tation, although  smaller  amounts,  on  the  contrary,  are 
often  advantageous.  Soils  naturally  well  drained  do  not 
suffer  from  these  constituents,  and  alkali  soils  are  con- 
fined either  to  poorly  drained  or  to  arid  regions.— Alkali 
spot,  an  area  underlain  by  waters  which  drain  from 
irrigated  lands,  frequently  becoming  increasingly  sat- 
urated with  alkali.  Yearbook  II.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  1900, 
p.  472. — Alkali  waste,  ill  the  Leblanc  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  common  salt,  the 
insoluble  residue  left  after  leaching  black  ash  with 
water.  It  consists  chiefly  of  calcium  sulphid,  carbonate, 
and  hydroxid,  and  is  largely  utilized  for  the  recovery  of 
the  sulphur  which  it  contains.— Alkali  waters,  natural 
mineral  waters  so  heavily  charged  with  alkalis  as  to 
be  unfit  for  ordinary  uses.—  Black  alkali,  the  name 
given,  in  some  of  the  western  regions  of  the  United  States, 
to  sodium  carbonate  existing  in  the  land,  because  it  pro- 
duces black  spots  by  its  action  on  the  humus  of  the  soil. 

Ammonia  and  sodium  carbonate  or  “ black  alkali,”  on 
the  other  hand,  break  down  any  aggregates  which  have 
been  formed,  and  thus  have  the  effect  of  “ puddling  ” the 
soil,  which  dries  into  a hard  compact  mass. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  1900,  p.  209. 

Refined  alkali.  Same  as  white  +alkali.— White  alkali, 

in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  by  the  Leblanc 
process,  the  product  obtained  by  redissolving  soda-ash 
in  water,  clarifying  the  liquor,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

alkalic  (al-kal'ik),  a.  [alkali  4-  -ic.~\  1.  Same 

as  alkaline.  Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Sept.  3, 
1904. — 2.  Specifically  applied  to  the  minerals 
of  igneous  rocks  (in  the  quantitative  classifi- 
cation) or  to  magmas  and  rocks  generally,  when 
specially  characterized  by  their  alkali  con- 


alkalic 

tents:  in  distinction  from  alkaline , which  im- 
plies the  chemical  property  of  alkalinity, 
alkalicalcic  (al " kal -i - kal ' sik),  a.  [ alkali  + 
calcic.']  In  petrog.,  a term  used  in  the  quanti- 
tative classification  of  igneous  rocks  to  indi- 
cate that  certain  rocks,  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  which  is  known,  contain  alkalis  and 
lime  belonging  to  the  standard  salic  minerals 
(feldspars  and  feldspathoids)  in  equal  or  nearly 
equal  amounts.  A certain  systematic  division  of  the 
quantitative  classification  is  called  the  alkalicalcic  rang. 

See  quantitative  classification  of  igneous  rocks,  under 
' brock . 

alkali-grass,  n.  2.  Puccinellia  airoides  (some-  official  name 
times  called  alkali  meadow-grass)  and  P.  Lem-  alkanm’n 
moni,  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region.  a^anP"  ^i-Ran  in) 
Sporobolus  airoides  of  the  Southwest  has  been 
called  alkali  finetop. — 3.  A species  of  poison 
camass,  Zigadenus  elegans , dangerous  to  stock : 
so  called  in  the  stock-raising  regions  of  Mon- 
tana, etc. 

alkalimeter,  w.  2.  An  instrument  for  the  quan- 
titative analysis  of  carbonated  alkali,  it  consists 
essentially  of  u thin  glass  vessel  which  can  be  weighed  on  a 
delicate  balance  and  is  so  constructed  that  a known  weight 
of  sodium  carbonate  or  acid  carbonate  contained  in  one 
division  is  kept  from  acid  contained  in  another  division 
during  the  first  weighing.  The  acid  is  then  run  on  the 
carbonate,  causing  an  evolution  of  carbon-dioxid  gas, 
which,  in  passing  out  of  the  apparatus,  bubbles  through 


on  the  back,  with  an  almost  white  breast.  In  northern 
Peruvian  (Quichua)  it  is  called  china-linda. 

alkameine  (al-kam'e-in),  n.  [G.  * 

as  alkam(ine ) + -e-in'e2.]  The  carboxylic  ester 
of  an  alkamine  or  aikine.  Also  called  alkeine. 
alkamine  (al-kam'in),  n.  [G.  t 
k(ohol),  alcohol,  + amine.]  A name  given 
by  Ladenburg  to  tertiary  bases  which  contain 
an  alcoholic  group,  as  diethylethylol  amine, 
(e2H5)2NCoH4OH.  Also  called  aikine. 
alkane  (al'kan),  n.  [G.  *alkan  (?),  < alk(ohol), 
E.  alcohol,  + -an,  E.  -ane.]  A hydrocarbon, 
CnHon+2,  of  the  marsh-gas  or  methane  series : 
official  name. 

llkannin  (al-kan'in),  n.  [ Alkanna  + -in2.] 
A coloring  matter,  CJ5H1404,  obtained 


allelomorph 


gether  with  urea  and  allanturic  acid,  by  the 
[G'r* alkameine ; of  .nitldo, aeid  allantoin. 

carboxylic  ester  . (al-an-ti  a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

aAAag  (aA/anr-)  + -lasts  (noting  a disease).] 
[G.  *alkamin,  < al-  Same  as  'botulism 

T A ti am p crivon  &113ilit»01Cl,  2.  in  bot . , sausage-shciped  i &p- 

plied  especially  to  the  spores  of  certain  pyre- 
nomycetous  fungi. 

Allantpsporse  (al-an-tos'po-re),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Lr.  d?o?idg  sausage,  + oizopd , spore.] 

A name  applied  by  Saceardo  to  artificial 
divisions  of  various  families  and  orders  of 
fungi,  especially  those  of  the  Pyrenomycetes 
and  Fungi  imperfccti , to  include  the  genera 
which  have  unicellular,  cyliudric,  or  curved 
spores. 

illantoxa'idin  (al-anHok-sa'i-din),  n.  [ allan - 
toxa{mc)  + - id 2 + -in2.]  Asubstance,  C3H3N3- 

, ^2  "t"  H20,  formed  from  allantoxanic  acid  by 

to  designate  a certain  urinary  constituent  t , ^?ss  °*-  parbon  dioxid.  It  is  a weak  acid, 
which  is  met  with  on  rare  occasions,  and  which  aEantoxanic  (al-an,/tok-san'ik),  a.  [allant(oin) 
causes  the  urine  to  turn  reddish  brown  or  ~an~  + ~ic^  Noting  an  acid, 

black  on  standing  or  upon  the  addition  of  an  W8  O4,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  allan- 
alkali.  The  substance  to  which  this  reaction  is  due  an  alkaline  solution.  It  exists  only  in 

has  been  identified  as  homogentisinic  acid,  C6H3(OH)2.-  tne  torm  of  salts. 

OJTo.cnrm  t„  ......  ...  »---  . allapinet,  n.  Anouicr  

That  is  or  has  been 


o , Cj5H3404,  obtained  as  - . 

a dark  reddish-brown  powder  from  Alkanna  ?Por®s-  ....  , , „ 

tinctoria.  allail toxaidlll  (al-anHok-sa 

alkapton  (al-kap'ton),  n.  [ alk(ali ) + Gr. 
aitTeiv,  touch.]  A term  originally  introduced 


.uvuv.uuu  m.o  uuiiiugemioinie  ablU,  jo,  - ' 

CH2.COOH.  Ill  oue  instance  uroleucinic  acid  has  been  allapinet,  w.  Another  spelling1  of  alevine 
found  in  the  place  of  homogentisinic  acid.  Also  alcap-  alleged  (a-lejd'),  p.  a.  That  is  or  has  been 

alkaptonic  (al-kap-ton'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain-  t0  b,e  (wlJat  ^specified  in  the  following 

ing  to  alkapton.  Homogentisinic  acid  and  “r  C5a'f,fj  ’ mere,y  stated  or  asserted : 

uroleucinic  acid  are  sometimes  collectively  hilt tl  f ^ t twishe4  to  d,lse.Ia™  rf- 

termed  alkaptonic  acids.  See  *alkapton.  wbnsibihty  f or  the  statement,  or  to  intimate 

alkaptonuria  (al-kap-to-nu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < ^ 1 a?;  an  alleged  f net ; an 

alkapton  + ovpov,  urine.]  The  presence  of  al-  al^fed  interview  , an  alleged  illness, 
kapton  in  the  urine  when  voided  : a rare  meta-  We  cai’not  be  sul'*:  tbat  the  alleged  second  dispatch  was 
bolic  anomaly.  Also  alcaptmuria.  "T  8“  . , s'rG-Gox:  Geu-  Hist  Grtece>  m- la 

alkeine,  n.  Same  as  *alkameine.  Allegnanian  (al-e-ga  ni-an),  a.  and  n.  1.  Of 

alkene  (al'ken),  n.  [G.  *alken,  < alk(ohol).  E.  or  pertaining  to  the  Alleghanies.— 2.  In 
alcohol , + -en,  E.  -ene.]  A hydrocarbon,  C»-  anthr0P-' noting  one  of  the  secondary  races  of 
Ho.,,  of  the  ethylene  or  ethene  series:  official  ma?’  established  by  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
name.  embracing  the  Red  Indian.’  Also  used  sub- 

aikine  (al'kin),  n.  [G.  *alkin,  < alk(ohol),  E.  stantively.  - Alleghanian  area.  See  *ar«t. 
alcohol,  + -in,  E.  -me2.]  1.  A hydrocarbon  Allegheny  River  senes.  See  ★series. 

CnH2n— 2,  of  the  acetylene  or  ethine  series : offi-  a“SOrisni  (al  e-gp-rizm),  n.  1.  Allegory  or 
r»  o • allegorical  writing.-— 2.  Allegorical  in  terpreta- 


A.  Mohr's  Alkalimeter;  B,  Wibel's  Alkalimeter. 


~~~ — of  hydrogen,  lvazure , 

a precaution,  dry  air  is  drawn  allrvlene  fal'ki  lotii  »/ 
to  displace  any  residual  gas.  ki  ien;,  n. 

a — i i ..  n u . a ss  ★n/l'/ni/) 


concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  passes  over  calcium 
chlorid  and  is  thus  deprived  of  moisture.  The  apparatus 
is  weighed  a second  time,  the  loss  in  weight  representing 
the  carbon  dioxid  evolved  and  thus  indicating  the  quality 
of  the  carbonate.  As  a precaution,  dry  air  is  drawr 
through  the  apparatus  to  displace  any  residual  gas, 
Special  forms  have  been  devised  by  Bunsen,  Fresenius. 
Schroetter,  Mohr,  and  others. 

alkalimirlic  (a]"ka]-i-mer'lik),  a.  [ alkali  + 
mirlic.]  In  petrog.,  a term  used  in  the  quanti- 
tative classification  of  igneous  rocks  to  indi- 
cate that  certain  rocks,  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  which  is  known,  contain  alkalis  and 
mirlic  constituents  belonging  to  the  standard 
femic  minerals  in  equal  or  nearly 
amounts.  A certain  systematic  division  „,jo 
quantitative  system  is  called  an  alkalimirlic 
rang.  See  quantitative  classification  of  igneous 
rocks , under  *rocJc. 

Alkaline  glands.  See  *glmul.— Alkaline  iodide.  See 


cial  name. — 2.  Same  as  * alkamine . 
alkoxyl  (al-kok'sil),  n.  [G.  *alkoxyl,  < alco- 
hol), alcohol,  + E.  ox(ygen)  + -yl.]  A general 
name  for  an  alkyl-group  and  oxygen,  as  ethoxyl, 
C2H5O. 

alkylate  (al'ki-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  alky- 
lated, ppr.  alkylating.  [ alkyl  + -ate  1.]  To  in- 
troduce an  alkyl  in  place  of  a hydrogen  atom. 
Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  April,  1903. 
alkylation  (al-ki-la'shon ),  n.  [ alkylate  + -ion.] 


The  process  of  introducing  an  alkyl  in  place  allegoristlC  (aFe-go-ris'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertain 

nf  hvilmo-pn  Tulw  o infiQ  inf?  to  fl.n  a.llpfmrisf,  nv  wi-ifon  nf  ello>vomnn. 


tion,  especially  of  the  Scriptures.  See  the 
extract. 

Allegorism : That  explanation  of  a Scriptuve  passage 
which  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  its  author 
whether  God  or  man,  intended  something  ‘other’  than 
what  is  literally  expressed.  . . . Expositors  of  this 
system  may  be  called  allegorists ; the  system  itself 
allegormn.  Qinzberg,  Jewish  Encyc.,  I.  403. 

allegorist,  «.  2.  One  who  interprets  Scripture 
allegorically.  See  *allegorism,  2. 

. ,, 


Nature,  July,  9,  1903.” 

— -Ion),  n.  [ alkyl  + -ene.]  Same 

as  *alkene  or  olefine. 

alkylidine  (al-kil'i-din),  «.  [alkyl.  + -id  + 

-ine 2.]  The  term  applied,  in  organic  ehemis-  someness;  glee.  Urquhart. 
try,  to  bivalent  hydrocarbon  radicals,  contain-  Allegrippus  conglomerate, 
ing  the  group  >CRR,  where  E represents  hy-  e.rate- 
drogen  or  any  hydrocarbon  radical,  such  as  ®llegro,  a.  Special 
methyl,  CH3.  The  ethylidine  radicals  are  llldicated  by  adding 
isomeric  with  the  bivalent  ethylene  radical, 
equal  -CR0.CR0-. 

of  the  allachffisthesia  (al//a-kes-the'si-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  aKkaxy,  elsewhere  (<  akkog,  other),  + 
aladyaig,  feeling.]  The  perception  of  a sensa- 
tion ’ ” ” 


. O”* Y r>Y  ' ■ “ / } «•  \j±  i LctlU- 

mg  to  an  allegorist  or  writer  of  allegories : as, 
the  allegoristic  style  ; allegoristic  lessons, 
allegresse  (al-a-gres'),  n.  [F.,  < alUgre,  lively : 
see  allegro.]  Gaiety  ; sprightliness  ; glad- 
someness; glee.  Urquhart. 

_ . . glomerate.  See  *conglom- 

erate. 

-o-  J»  o ■ Special  varieties  of  movement  or  style  are 

indicated  by  adding  other  terms : as,  allegro  agitato, 
quick  and  with  agitsitiou ; allegro  assai,  very  quick  * 
allegro  con  brio  or  con/uoco,  quick  and  with  spirit  or  in- 
tensity ; allegro  con  7noto  or  allegro  moll o,  with  decided 
quickness;  allegro  vivace,  quick  and  with  vivacity* 
allegro  giusto,  quick,  but  with  st  eady,  even  movement ; 
allegro  moderato,  moderately  quick;  allegro  ma  non 
troppo,  quick,  but  not  excessively  so. 


~~Z7ZJFTr  w''  Auuuiiie  luuiae.  see  stimulus  is  applied, 

hydroxids  constitute  the  alkalis,  nanmly^sodium  °poto  (al'ak-tit),  n.  [ Gr.  aAkmtT(iK6g),  adj., 

snim  and  the  rarer  lithium,  rubidium,  and  csesium.—  ' aUaaeeiv,  change,  exchange  (see  allagite), 
Alkalme  tide.  See  Mide—  Alkaline  water,  a mineral  + -ite2.]  An  arseniate  of  manganese  occurring 

in  small  brownish-red  prismatic  crystals^ 
sufficient  quantity  to  give  a well-marked  reaction  to  test  ln  Sweden 

paper  and  medicinal  activity.  The  carbonates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  are  also  frequently  present,  dissolved  by 
excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  waters  of  Vichy  in  France 
and  Ems  in  Germany  are  examples. 

«llkclli-'W66d.  (al 'ka-li- wed),  n.  The  yerba 
mansn , Anemopsis  Calif ornica. 
alkali- works  (al  'ka  -li- works),  n.  pi.  The 


v.porcmu.u  tne  luimer]  as  an  ingredient  in 

sufficient  quantity  to  give  a well-marked  reaction  to  test-  ^ 

T'°r'OP  ^ The  carbonates  of  calcium  Allagecrillldae  (a-laj-e-knn'-i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

quently  present,  dissolved  hv  < Allagecrinus  + - ida ?.]  The  name  given  by 
Etheridge  and  Carpenter  to  a family  of  simple 
inadunate  crinoids.  They  have  a very  small  calyx, 
basal  plates  ankylosed  and  supporting  sometimes  two 
arms,  sometimes  one.  They  lived  in  early  Carboniferous 
Hrwxwii-Yiwitto  v**1  avo,  - jll  - w /«.  pi,  i fle  seas. 

buildings,  machinery,  and  other  appliances  Allagecrinus  (al-a-jek'ri-nus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg. 
used  in  the  conduct  of  the  a.lka.li  ma.mifanfnT>o  ^ Gr.  dVCkayh.  ehanorA  4-  liltr  1 


used  in  the  conduct  of  the  alkali  manufacture, 
alkalizer  (al'k^-li-zer),  n.  A chemical  agent 
which  tends  to  render  alkaline, 
alkaloid,  ft.- Animal  alkaloid,  a leucomaine  or  a 
ptomaine.  See  these  words.  — Artificial  alkaloid,  syn- 
thetic alkaloid.— Cadaveric  or  putrefactive  alkaloid 
a Ptomaine.- Synthetic  alkaloid,  an  alkaloid  formed 
artificially  by  chemical  processes. 

alkamari  (al-ka-ma're),  n.  [Aymara  of  Bo- 
livia.]  A bird  of  prey,  Polypliorus  tharus,  of 
the  family  Falconidee  (though  chiefly  a scav- 
enger), frequently  met  with  in  the  highlands  of 

Peru  and  Bolivia.  It  stalks  about  in  pairs  in  culti-  . — 

vated  patches  and  open  spaces,  and  when  disturbed  it  aJlaniC  (a-lan  lk),  a. 

flies  otllv  a slinrl.  rlisfannA  Tfa  \ * ■ ' ~ — - 


I - a^txx/^o,  C111VX  W1IC11  UltSbUI  Uea  IL  “xxwiixv  J ) Ot.  I C.  O L- 

flies  only  a short  distance.  Its  plumage  is  dark  brown  ing  a.n  acid,  C4H6N506  + H20,  'formed,  to- 


y 1 vx  vu  DVUOO-  riuppu,  quiCK,  our  not 

at  the  POiBt  Where  the  a1}?^  [Anglo-Ind  Also  allejah, 

allacna,  alacha,  etc.,  < Hind.  * aldcha,  ilacha, 
< Turki  alachah,  alajah,  alchah  (Yule).]  A 
silk-and-cotton  fabric  of  central  Asia,  woven 
in  wavy  effects. 

allelomorph  (a-lel'o-morf),  n.  [Gr.  ’arlifijov, 
of  one  another,  + yopipf/,  form.]  In  biol.,  one 
of  a pair  of  mutually  exclusive  qualities  ex- 
hibited respectively  by  each  of  two  pure  races 
or  varieties  of  a species,  these  qualities  being 
of  such  a nature  that  one  or  the  other  of  the 
pair  is  exhibited  in  perfection,  to  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  the  other,  by  each  cross-bred 
descendant  of  the  two  pure  races.  When  the 
cross-bred  offspring,  or  the  descendants  ol  the  cross- 
bred offspring,  of  two  pure  races  or  varieties  which  dif- 
fer from  each  other  in  respect  to  some  characteristic  are 
like  one  or  the  other  parent  in  respect  to  this  character- 
istic, and  not  intermediate  between  them,  the  character- 
istic in  question,  in  each  parental  form,  is  termed  by 
Bateson  an  allelomorph,  or  in  botli  parental  forms,  con- 
sidered collectively,  a pair  of  allelomorphs.  Thus,  for 
example,  when  descendants  are  reared  from  a tall  (D) 
and  a short  (R)  variety  of  the  garden-pea,  some  are  tall 
and  some  short,  but  intermediate  forms  are  as  rare  as 
they  are  in  the  tail  and  short  varieties  of  pure  blood 
when  bred  true.  In  this  case  tallness  and  shortness  may 
be  considered  as  a pair  of  mutually  antagonistic  or  in- 
compatible unit  characters,  or  allelomorphs,  each  of 
which  may  replace  but  not  combine  with  the  other  in 
the  descendants  from  a cross  between  them.  According 
to  Mendel  and  those  who  accept  his  theoretical  explana- 


<Gr.  akkayfi,  change,  + npivov,  lily.]'  Tfie 
typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Allage- 
ennidse. 

allalinite  (al-a-lin'It),  n.  [ Allaim , a locality 
in  Switzerland,  + -ite2.]  In  petrog.,  aname  used 
by  _ Rosenbuseh  for  saussurite-gabbro  in 
which  the  secondary  smaragdite  and  saussurite 
preserve  the  original  texture  of  the  rock  in 
spite  of  the  complete  transformation  they  rep- 
resent. It  is  distinguished  from  flaser-gabbro, 
m which  there  has  been  change  in  the  form  of 
the  constituents. 

[allan(toin)  + -ic.]  Not- 


allelomorph 

tion  of  the  results  of  his  experiments,  the  cross-bred  in- 
dividuals have  two  sorts  of  germ-cells  in  approximately 
equal  numbers,  those  which  are  like  the  germ-cells  of 
one  pure  parental  race  (D)  and  those  which  are  like  the 
germ-cells  of  the  other  (R).  If  descendants  are  born 
from  cross-breeds  through  the  union  of  two  of  the  D or 
tall  germ-cells,  the  shortness  (R)  of  the  short  variety 
will  not  be  represented  in  the  fertilized  eggs  from  which 
they  arise,  and  they  will  be  tall  and  will  have  none  but 
tall  descendants  ; while  those  which  arise  from  fertilized 
eggs  formed  by  the  union  of  the  R or  short  germ-cells 
will  be  short  and  will  have  none  but  short  descendants. 
Those  which  arise  from  fertilized  eggs  formed  by  the 
union  of  a tall  (D)  and  a short  (R)  germ-cell  may  be  tall 
or  short  but  not  intermediate. 

[If]  two  similar  gametes  meet,  their  offspring  will  be 
no  more  likely  to  show  the  other  allelomorph  than  if  no 
cross  had  ever  taken  place. 

Bateson  and  Saunders , Rep.  Evol.  Com.  Roy.  Soc.  1902, 

[I.  159. 

allelomorphic  (a-lel-o-m6r'fik),a.  [ allelomorph 
+ -tc.]  Concerning  or  pertainingto  an  allelo- 
morph ; Mendelian. 

But  besides  the  strictly  allelomorphic  or  Mendelian  dis- 
tribution of  characters  among  the  gametes  ...  we  can 
imagine  three  other  arrangements. 

Bateson  and  Saunders , Rep.  Evol.  Com.  Roy.  Soc.  1902, 

[I.  127. 

Allelomorphic  variety,  an  analytical  variety.  See  +va- 
riation. 

allelomorphism  (a-lel-o-m6r'fizm),  n.  [ allelo- 
morph (ic)  + -ism.]  The  presence  or  the  trans- 
mission or  the  inheritance  of  allelomorphic 
characters. 

It  does  not  appear  as  yet  that  simple  allelomorphism 
occurs  between  any  two  colours,  of  which  neither  is 
xanthic  or  albino. 

Bateson  and  Saunders,  Rep.  Evol.  Com.  Roy.  Soc.  1902, 

[I.  142. 

allelotaxis  (a-Iel-o-tak'sis),  11.  [Gr.  akk ifiwv, 
of  one  another,  -I-  ra^ig,  arrangement.]  In  ein- 
bryol.,  the  origin  of  an  organ  from  several  em- 
bryonic sources,  such  as  that  of  the  hypophy- 
sis from  the  entoderm  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
ectoderm  of  the  brain.  Von  Kupffer. 

allelotropy  (a-le-lot'ro-pi),  n.  [Gr.  akkifruv, 
of  each  other,  +-Tpoiria,  < rpeireiv,  turn.]  The 
existence  in  a tautomeric  substance  of  the  two 
isomeric  forms  in  such  a condition  that  either 
form  readily  passes  over  into  the  other.  Knorr. 

allene  (al'en),  n.  [L.  all(ium),  garlic,  + -ewe.] 
Same  as  *allylene. 

allepigamic  (al,/ep-i-gam'ik),  a.  [Gr.  akkog, 
other,  + E.  epigamic,. ] In  biol.,  concerning  or 
pertaining  to  adventitious  epigamic  characters. 
Poulton,  Colours  of  Animals,  p.  338.  [Rare.] 

anesthesia  (al-es-the'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
ikkog,  other,  + aladrjaig,  sensation.]  Same  as 
aUochiria. 

all-fives  (al'fivz'),  n.  A variety  of  all- 
fours  in  which  the  points  are  scored  as  fast  as 
made  in  the  tricks  taken  in.  Ace  of  trumps  counts 
4,  king  3,  queen  2,  jack  1,  ten  10,  and  five  5.  The  game- 
point  is  decided  by  counting  these  all  over  again  at  the 
end.  Sixty-one  points  make  a game. 

alliance,  ".—Farmers’ Alliance,  a cooperative  asso- 
ciation of  farmers,  formed  in  Texas  in  1876,  for  mutual 
protection  and  assistance,  especially  in  dealings  with 
middlem  n and  against  the  encroachments  of  capital- 
ists in  their  wholesale  purchases  of  lands.  In  later  years 
similar  associations  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a result  of  frequent  amalgamations 
of  these  the  present  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial 
Union  came  into  existence  as  a political  body,  cooperat- 
ing more  or  less  closely  with  the  People’s  party.— Grand 
Alliance.  See  Grand  Alliance  in  Cyclopedia  of  Names. 
— Presbyterian  Alliance.  See  ★ Presbyterian. 

allicholyt  (al'i-kol-i),  a.  A jocose  perver- 
sion of  the  word  1 melancholy. 1 Shale.,  T.  G.  of 
V.,  iv.  2.  27. 

A disconsolate  wood-pigeon  ...  so  allicholy  as  any- 
thing. Walpole , Letters,  I.  8. 

alligator,  n.  6.  A boat  used  in  handling  float- 
ing logs.  It  can  be  moved  overland  from  one 
body  of  water  to  another  by  its  own  power,  usu- 
ally applied  through  a drum  and  cable.  [U.  S.] 
Horn  alligator,  alligator  leather  made  from  the  back 
of  the  skin,  which  lias  the  roughest  and  largest  scales, 
resembling  plates  of  horn. 

Alligatorellus  (aFi-ga-to-rel'us),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Allif/ator  + dim.  -ellus.~]  An  extinct  genus  of 
small  crocodilians  from  the  Jurassic  litho- 
graphic stone  of  Cdrin,  Prance. 

Alligatorium  (aT'i-ga-to'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Alligat(or)  + -orium.]  An  extinct  genus  of 
small  crocodilians  of  the  family  Atoposauridse., 
from  the  Jurassic  lithographic  limestone  of 
France  and  Bavaria. 

alligator-shears  (al'i-ga-tor-sherz''),  n.  sing. 
and  pi.  Shears  used  for  cutting  off  puddled 
bars  in  lengths  suitable  for  piling,  and  also 
the  crop  ends  of  bars  in  general.  There  is  a 
fixed  lower  jaw,  and  an  upper  movable  jaw, 
whose  fulcrum  is  set  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
cutting  portion.  Behind  the  fulcrum  the  lever 


is  prolonged,  and  attached  to  a connecting-rod 
which  receives  its  oscillatory  movement  from 
a crank  or  eccentric.  Also  called  crocodile-  or 
cropping-shears.  Lockwood,  Diet.  Mech.  Eng. 
Terms. 

alligator-snapper  (al,/i-ga-tor-snap'er),  n.  The 
more  common  name  for  the  alligator-terrapin, 
Macrochelys  lacertina , a species  of  frdsh-water 
turtle  found  along  the  border  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  Florida  to  Texas.  It  is  the  largest 
fresh-water  turtle  of  Nortli  America  and  pos- 
sibly of  the  world,  reaching  a length  of  5 feet 
and  a weight  of  150  pounds. 

Allionia  (al-i-o'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Loefling,  1758), 
named  in  honor  of  Carlo  Allioni  (1725-1804),  a 
professor  of  botany  at  Turin.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Nyctagi- 
nacese.  See  Oxybaphus. 

alliteral  (a-lit'e-ral),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  ad,  to,  + 
litera,  letter:  see  literal.]  Characterized  by 
alliteration;  alliterational : as,  the  alliteral 
languages  of  Africa. 

alliterate,  n.  II.  a.  Formed  by  or  showing 
alliteration : as,  alliterate  words, 
alliterational  (a-lit-e-ra'shon-al),  a.  Charac- 
terized by  or  abounding  in  alliteration.  Penny 
Cyc.,  1858. 

allituric  (al-i-tu'rik),  a.  [ all(antoin ) + -it-  + 
uric(1).]  Notingan  acid,  C6H604N4,  formed  by 
boiling  a solution  of  alloxantin  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  a yellowish,  crystalline  pow- 
der moderately  soluble  in  hot  water, 
all-nighter  (al-ni'ter),  it.  A public  hack  which 
plies  during  the  night.  [Slang.] 
alio-.  2.  In  chem. , a prefix  proposed  by  Michael 
to  designate  an  unexplained  isomerism.  Thus 
fumaric  acid  would  he  called  attomaleic  acid.  The  prefix 
Is  used  (or  that  isomer  which  is  the  less  stable  o(  the  two 
compounds  considered. 

allo-autogamous  (al//o-&-tog'a-mus),  a.  [Gr. 
akkog,  other,  + autogamous.]  ”In  bot.,  self-fer- 
tilizing, but  only  when  cross-fertilization  fails, 
allo-autogamy  (alo-a-tog'a-mi),  n.  [<  allo- 
autogamous  + -y. ] The  character  of  being  allo- 
autogamous. 

allocaffein  (al//6-ka-fe'in),  n.  A compound, 
C?H905N?,  formed  by  decomposing  the  bro- 
mine addition-product  of  methylcaffein  with 
water.  It  melts  at  196°-198°  C. 
allocarpy  (al'o-kar-pi),  n,  [Gr.  akkog,  other, 
+ Kaptrog,  fruit.]  The  bearing  of  fruit  as  a 
result  of  cross-fertilization, 
allochiral  (al-o-ki'ral),  a.  [Gr.  a/ kog,  other, 
+ x£‘P,  hand.]  Relating  or  related  to  the  other 
hand  ; related  as  one  hand  of  an  individual  is 
to  the  other  hand  of  the  same  individual ; simi- 
lar, correspondent,  or  identical  in  form,  as  the 
right  hand  is  to  the  left,  though  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  body  and  the  parts  are  arranged 
in  reverse  order:  opposed  to  *homochiral.  See 
also  *lieter achiral. 

allochirally  (al-o-ki'ral-i),  adv.  In  an  allo- 
chiral manner;  as  one  hand  is  to  the  other. 
Allochromatic  precious  stones,  precious  stones  o(  a 
variable  character,  that  is,  possessing  one  or  more  colors 
in  the  same  crystal  or  gem. 

allocinnamic  (al-o-sin'a-mik),  a.  [Gr.  akkog, 
other,  + cinnamic.']  Notiug  an  acid  isomeric 
with  ordinary  cinnamic  acid,  but  closely  re- 
lated to  it  in  structure.  The  two  acids  are 
supposed  to  be  stereomers. 
alloclase  (al'o-klas),  n.  [Gr.  akkog,  other,  + 
ukaatg,  breaking,  < skav,  break.]  Same  as  *al- 
loclasite. 

alloclasite  (a-16'kla-sit),  n.  [As  alloclase  + 
-ife2.]  A mineral  related  to  arsenopyrite,  con- 
taining sulphur,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt,  and 
iron : found  in  Hungary. 

allocochick  (al-o-ko'ckik),  n.  [N.  W.  North 
Amer.  Ind.]  The  name  of  Indian  shell-money 
used  in  northern  California, 
allocryptic  (al-o-krip'tik),  a.  [Gr.  akkog,  other, 
+ Kpwrrdg,  hidden.]  Concerning  or  pertaining 
to  the  concealment  of  an  organism  by  objects 
which  are  not  part  of  its  body. 

Allocryptic  methods  may  also  he  used  for  aggressive 
purposes,  as  the  ant-lion  larva,  almost  buried  in  sand,  or 
the  large  frog  Ceratophrys,  which  covers  its  back  with 
earth  when  waiting  for  its  prey. 

'Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  147. 

allocutive  (a-lok'u-tiv),  a.  Speaking  with  au- 
thority and  in  reprehension,  as  in  a papal  allo- 
cution. 

He  had  been  greatly  convinced  of  the  great  resources 
of  the  vernacular,  by  hearing  an  old  neighbor,  noted  for  her 
allocutive  energy,  remark  that  she  had  j ust  given  the  hired 
man  a good  tongue-banging.  The  Atlantic,  1884,  p.  610. 

Allodesma  (al-o-dez'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  akkog, 


allopsychic 

other,  + fieopa,  band,  ligament.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Allodesmidse. 
allodesmid  (al-o-dez'mid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Having  the  characters  of  the  Allodesmidse. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  pelecypod  family 
Allodesmidse. 

Allodesmidse  (al-o-dez'mi-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Allodesma  + -idee.]  A family  of  extinct  pele- 
cypods  of  the  order  Teleodesmacea  having  very 
primitive  characters  and  regarded  by  Neu- 
mayr  as  indicating  the  first  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  teleodesmacean  hinge,  as  in 
Astarte  and  Carclium.  The  valves  are  small  and 
round,  the  cardinal  area  is  linear,  the  ligament  is  pari- 
vincular,  the  hinge  has  one  or  two  lateral  laminseon  each 
side  of  the  beak,  and  the  cardinal  teeth  are  radially 
grooved.  They  are  known  only  from  the  Silurian  rocks. 
Allodon  (al ' o-don),  n.  [Gr.  a. kkog,  other,  + 
odovg  ( odovr -),  tooth.]  A genus  of  extinct 
monotremes  from  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  of 
North  America,  having  three  upper  incisors,  of 
which  the  second  is  greatly  enlarged.  More 
correctly  written  Allodus. 

Allodus  (al'o-dus),  n.  See  * Allodon. 
Allceocosla  (al-e-6-seTii),  n.pl.  See  ^Alloioccela. 
alloeogenesis,  n.  2.  The  alternation  of  sexual 
and  parthenogenetic  generations,  seen  espe- 
cially in  certain  parasitic  Trematoda.  Also  al- 
loiogenesis.  Schwarze. 

allceogenetic  (aPe-o-je-net'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  alloeogenesis. 
allogenic  (al-o-jen'ik),  a,  [Gr.  a/ jog,  other,  + 
-yevr/g,  -producing.]  Of  a different  origin:  in 
geol,,  applied  to  those  inclusions  in  an  igneous 
rock  which  are  obviously  older  than  the  inclos- 
ing rock,  and  to  the  components  of  a clastic 
rock  which  have  originated  elsewhere:  con- 
trasted with  *authigenic. 

Alloioccela  (a-loi-6-se'la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
dkkoiog,  of  another  sort,  + Katkov,  a hollow.] 
An  order  or  a suborder  of  Turbellaria  having 
the  enteron  lobed  or  an  irregularly  widened 
sac.  It  contains  the  families  Plagiostomidse, 
Monotidse,  andBotlirioplanidse.  Also  Allceoccela. 
alloioccelous  (a-loi-6-seTus),  a.  Having  the 
characteristics  of  or  resembling  the  Alloioccela. 
alloiogenesis  (al-oi-6-jen'e-sis),  n.  See  *allceo- 
genesis,  2. 

alloisomerism  (aFo-i-som'e-rizm),  n.  [Gr. 
akkog,  other,  + isomerism.]  in  chem.,  a term 
introduced  by  Michael  to  distinguish  certain 
cases  of  isomerism  between  different  sub- 
stances of  the  same  percentage  composition 
(as  maleic  acid  and  fumaric  acid),  involving,  it 
isnowbelieved,  differentgeometrical  positions 
of  the  atoms  in  space. 

alloite  (al'p-xt),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  akkog,  other, 
+ -ite2.]  In  petrog.,  a name  proposed  by 
Cordier  (1816)  for  volcanic  tuff’  of  white  or 
yellowish  color  and  imperfectly  indurated, 
allokinetic  (al-o-ki-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  akkog, 
other,  + Ktvrjrog,  moved:  see  kinetic.]  Moving 
in  response  to  an  external  stimulus:  opposed 
to  *autokinetic. 

allomorph(al'p-m6rf),  n.  [Gr.  akkog,  other,  + 
popfij,  form.]  In  mineral.,  a paramorph,  that  is, 
a pseudomorph  formed  by  molecular  change 
only,  the  chemical  composition  remaining  the 
same,  as  calcite  after  aragonite, 
alloinorphic,  a.  2.  In  petroq.,  same  as  xeno- 
morphic. 

allopalladium  (aFo-pa-la'di-um),  n.  A sup- 
posed allotropic  form  of  native  palladium, 
crystallizing  in  hexagonal  plates, 
allopelagic  (aFo-pe-laj'ik),  a.  [Gr.  akkog, 
other,  + ■tekkayog,  sea.]  Being  in  different 
parts  of  the  sea  (at  different  times)  ; moving 
up  and  down  iiregularly  in  the  sea  in  search  of 
food,  for  purposes  of  reproduction,  at  different 
stages  of  development,  or  in  response  to  any 
stimulus  except  light  or  heat,  a pelagic  fish  that 
floats  as  an  egg  and  swims  at  the  surface  while  young, 
afterward  wandering  in  deeper  water,  is  allopelagic.  The 
word  was  introduced  by  Haeckel  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting organisms  that  wander  up  and  down  irregularly 
witli  those  that  come  to  the  surface  only  at  night  or  only 
in  the  winter.  See  *bathypelagic,  hnyeiipclagic,  -kchimo- 
pelagic. 

allophylous  (a-lof'i-lus),  a.  Same  as  allo- 
phylian. 

alloplasmaticCal'o-plas-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  akkog, 
other,  + Ttkacpa,  anything  formed.]  Con- 
structed out  of  cells  or  by  cells,  but  incapable 
of  growth  by  cell-multiplication, 
allopsychic  (al-op-si'kik),  a.  [Gr.  akkog,  other, 
+ ijwxilt  soul,  mind.]  Pertaining  to  mind  or 
consciousness  in  its  relation  to  the  external 
world.  Also  allopsycMcal. 


allopsychic 

Consciousness  is  a function  of  the  associative  mech- 
anism, and  may  be  considered  in  its  threefold  relation- 
ship to  the  outer  world,  the  body,  and  self  —allopsychic, 
somatopsychic , and  autopsychic. 

Buck , Medical  Handbook,  IV.  27. 

allorhythmia  (al-o-rith'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aXXog,  other,  + pvO'pog,  rhythm.]  In  pathol.,  a 
condition  in  which  the  rhythm  of  the  pulse 
varies  from  time  to  time.  Lancet,  Aug.  22, 1903. 
Allorisma(al-o-riz'ma),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr. 
aA'K of,  other,  ■+•  epuapa,  support.]  A genus  of 
extinct  pelecypods  of  Paleozoic  age.  They  have 
valves  which  gape  posteriorly,  edentulous  hinge,  and 
parivincular  ligament.  The  genus  embraces  species  which 
show  the  earliest  evidence  of  retractile  siphons. 
Allosaurus  (al-o-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a/.Aog, 
other,  + a avpog,  lizard.]  A genus  of  dinosau- 
rian  reptiles  described  by  Marsh  from  the 
Upper  Jurassic  beds  of  Colorado  and  closely 
allied  to  the  better-known  Megalosaurus.  They 
have  very  short  fore  and  large  hind  legs,  the 
latter  reaching  a length  of  5 feet, 
allosematic  (al"o  - se  - mat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a/.?og, 
other,  + aijpa,  mark  : see  sematic.]  Having  or 
using  the  sematic  colors  of  another  animal, 
which  serve  for  deceptive  protection,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  sea-anemones,  which  are  often 
found  on  the  shells  of  hermit-crabs  and  on  the  backs  of 
decorative  crabs,  are  illustrations  of  allosematic  protec- 
tion. Poulton , Colours  of  Animals,  p.  338. 

Allosomus  (al-o-so'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a'A/or, 
other,  + aupa,  body.]  A subgeneric  name  for 
the  division  of  the  genus  Argyrosomus  which 
contains  the  tullibee,  A.  tullibee. 
allothigene  (al'o-thi-jen//),  a.  [Gr.  aXXodt,  else- 
where, 4-  -yevr/c,  -produced.]  Same  as  +allo- 
genic. 

allothigenetic  (aFo-thi- je-net'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
a'AAodi,  elsewhere,  + yeveaig,  origin : see  genetic .] 
In  geol.,  composed  of  materials  which  have  orig- 
inated elsewhere:  applied  to  the  fragmental, 
sedimentary  rocks,  the  components  of  which 
have  been  derived  from  other  sources,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  igneous  rocks,  whose  minerals 
have  crystallized  in  situ.  See  *allogenic. 
allothigenetically  (aFo  - thi  - je-net 'i  - kal  - i), 
adv.  In  an  allothigenetic  manner  or  by  means 
of  allothigenetic  materials, 
allothigenic  (aFo-thi-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a/.AoOt, 
elsewhere  (<  aAAog,  other),  4-  -yevyg,  -produced.] 
Same  as  * allothigenetic. 

allothimorphic  (aFo-thi-mor'fik),  a.  [Gr.  aA- 
Aodi,  elsewhere  (<  aAXog,  other),  + pop<j>r/,  form.] 
In  petrol.,  a term  applied  to  particles  derived 
from  older  rocks  which  retain  unchanged  their 
original  form  in  the  secondary  clastic  deposits 
where  they  now  occur. 

allothogeiiic  (aFo-tho-jen'ik),  a.  Same  as *al- 
lothigenic. 

allotriomorphic  (a-lot-ri-o-mOr'fik),  a.  [Gr. 
aAAArpiog,  of  another,  alien,  + popart,  form.] 
Same  as  xenomorphic. 

allotrophic  (al-o-trof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  aAAog,  other, 
+ rpotfiri,  nourishment.]  Of  altered  nutritive 
value;  rendered  less  nutritious. 

Allotropic  silver.  See  * silver . 

allotropism,  n.  The  occurrence  of  more  than  one  form 
of  a chemical  element  with  difference  in  physical  prop- 
erties is  explained,  in  the  light  of  the  atomic  theory,  as 
depending  on  a difference  in  the  number,  and  possibly  in 
the  arrangement,  of  the  atoms  which  go  to  make  up  the 
molecule.  Thus  it  is  believed  that  in  the  more  common 
form  of  oxygen  there  are  two,  but  in  the  allotropic  ozone 
three,  atoms  to  the  molecule. 

allotropist  (a-iot'ro-pist),  n.  One  who  explains 
the  presentation  of  unusual  properties  by  a 
chemical  element  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
that  element  in  an  allotropic  form ; specifically, 
an  advocate  of  the  theory  that  allotropic  modi- 
fications of  iron  have  an  important  effect  in 
producing  the  hardness  of  suddenly  quenched 
steel,  as  distinguished  from  a*car6oras((which 
see).  Nature,  May  5,  1904. 
alloxuremia  (al-ok-su-re'mi-a),  n.  [ alloxur(ic ) 
4-  Gr.  aipa,  blood.]  A condition  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  any  of  the  alloxuric  bases  in  the 
blood. 

alloxuric  (a-lok-su'rik),  a.  [ allox{an ) + uric.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  alloxan  and  uric 
acid:  noting  certain  bases  comprising  xan- 
thin,  hypoxanthin,  episarcin,  heteroxanthin, 
paraxanthin,  theophvllin,  theobromine,  caf- 
ein,  guanine,  epiguanine,  adenin,  and  camin. 
They  are  all  nuclear  derivatives.  Also  termed 
xanthin  bases  or  purin  bases. 
alloy,  n.  1 . A metallic  alloy  possesses  the  general 
physical  properties  of  a metal,  but  is  usually  intermediate 
in  properties  between  those  of  its  constituents.  Alloys 
are  divided  into  three  classes  : (1)  Those  which  form 
solid  solutions  in  all  proportions ; (2)  those  which  do 
not  form  solid  solutions  in  all  proportions,  and  which 
form  no  chemical  compounds  ; and  (3)  those  which  form 


one  or  more  chemical  compounds.  An  alloy  of  the  first 
class  forms  a homogeneous  fluid  when  melted,  and  a 
homogeneous  solid  after  freezing.  Alloys  of  the  second 
class  form  a homogeneous  fluid  when  melted,  but  on 
solidification  the  components  separate  from  one  another 
and  form  microscopic  crystals  of  the  different  metals  in- 
timately associated,  but  not  in  chemical  combination  or 
solution.  A highly  magnified  section  of  such  an  alloy 
would  not  show  a homogeneous  structure,  but  the  indi- 
vidual crystals  of  the  pure  components  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. Alloys  of  the  third  class  follow  the  same 
general  laws  on  solidification  as  the  alloys  of  the  second 
class,  but  the  crystals  which  separate  do  not  consist  of 
the  pure  components,  but  some  of  the  crystals  will  be  of 
one  or  more  of  the  pure  components,  while  other  crystals 
will  be  formed  of  chemical  compounds  of  the  different 
components.— Aluminium  alloys.  See  ★ aluminium. 
— Eutectic  alloy,  an  alloy  having  such  a composition 
that  it  melts  at  a lower  temperature  than  an  alloy  of 
the  same  metals  having  any  other  composition.  See  eutec- 
tic.— Lipowitz’s  alloy,  a fusible  alloy  consisting  of  3 
parts  of  cadmium,  8 parts  of  lead,  4 parts  of  tin,  and  15 
parts  of  bismuth.  It  melts  at  158°  F.,  and  is  used  for 
castings  of  delicate  objects,  as  well  as  for  soldering 
Britannia  metal  and  other  white  articles  which  cannot 
withstand  high  temperature.— Prinsep’s  alloys,  in 
pyrom.,  a progressive  series  of  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum  employed  by  James  Prinsep  for  estimating  high 
temperatures,  on  the  principle  that  the  fusing-points  of 
pure  metals  are  fixed.  This  series  consists  of  10  alloys  of 
gold  and  silver,  each  increased  by  of  gold,  and  100  al- 
loys of  gold  and  platinum  with  a progressive  increase  of 
roc  of  gold.  The  temperature  of  any  furnace  can  readily 
be  determined  by  introducing  these  alloys  and  noting  the 
point  where  fusion  begins.  See  also  phrases  under  irmetal 
and  the  words  gold,  silver,  etc. — Retz  alloy, an  alloy  com- 
posed of  15  parts  of  copper,  2.34  of  tin,  1.82  of  lead, 
and  1 of  antimony.  It  resists  the  corrosive  action  of 
alkalis  and  acids.— Steel  alloys.  The  number  of  these 
alloys  is  very  large,  since  iron  alloys  readily  with  most 
metals.  In  the  best  known,  steel  is  combined  with  one 
or  more  of  the  following  metals:  manganese,  nickel, 
chromium,  titanium,  tungsten,  aluminium,  vanadium, 
boron,  uranium,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc.  The  term  ‘steel 
alloy’  is  applied  only  to  steels  containing  influencing 
quantities  of  metals  other  than  iron. 

allspicy  (al'spl-si),  a.  [allspice  + -yt .]  Warm; 
resembling  allspice  in  warmth.  Hood,  Up  the 
Rhine,  p.  217.  [Rare.] 

All-the-Talents  Administration.  See  + ad- 
ministration. 

alluranic  (al-u-ran'ik),  a.  [all(oxan)  + ur(ea) 
+ -an  + -ic.]  'Noting  a weak  acid,  CBH4N404, 
formed  from  alloxan  and  urea. 

Alluring  glands.  See  *gland. 

Allurus  (a-lu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aAAog,  an- 
other, + ovpa,  tail.]  A subgeneric  name  for 
a small  group  of  snail-fishes,  of  the  family 
Liparididse,  from  the  depths  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific. 

alluvial,  a.  2.  A term  applied  to  the  most  re- 
cent or  postglacial  deposits,  which  follow  the 
diluvial  deposits.-AUuvial  cone.  See  ★ame.-Al- 
lu vial  fan.  Same  as /an,  3. 

II.  n.  Alluvial  soil;  specifically,  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  gold-bearing  alluvial 
soil. 

alluviated  (a-lu'vi-a-ted),  p.  a.  [alluvium  4- 
- ate 2 + -ed2.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized 
by  alluvial  deposits,  such  as  alluvial  fans. 
Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  538. 

alluviation  (a-lu-vi-a'shon),  n.  [ alluvium  + 
-ation.]  The  process  of  accumulating  rock-de- 
bris along  the  lower  reaches  of  slopes  by  rain- 
wash  and  along  the  more  slowly  flowing 
stream-courses  by  loss  of  overload.  Alluvial 
fans  or  cones,  alluvial  plains  or  flood-plains, 
and  slope-waste  are  the  chief  products  of 
alluviation.  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geol., 
1. 176. 

allwhither  (al'hwiTH,/er),  adv.  In  all  direc- 
tions. [Rare.] 

The  swell . . . crumbled  up  and  ran  allwhither  oilily. 

Kipling , Their  Lawful  Occasions. 

allyl,  n. — Sulphocarbamide  of  allyl,  a crystallized 
compound  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  am- 
monium hydrate  on  the  essential  oil  of  mustard.  A few 
drops  of  a saturated  aqueous  solution  will  reverse  the 
image  on  a photographic  plate  and  give  a direct  positive 
in  the  camera. 

allylene  (al'i-len),  n.  [allyl  + -ene.]  The 
name  given  to  two  isomeric  hydrocarbons, 
methyl  acetylene  or  propine,  CH3C:CH,  and 
propadiene,  CH2:C:CH2. 

allylin  (al'i-lin),  n.  [allyl  4-  -in2.]  A name 
given  to  three  ethers  of  glycerol  and  allyl  al- 
cohol known  as  monoallylin,  diallylin,  and 
triallylin.  The  last  is  CsHgCWCgH,;^. 

alma2  (al'ma),  n.  [Turk.]  A Turkish  mea- 
sure of  capacity,  equal  to  1.15  gallons. 

almacabala  (aF'ma-kab'a-la),  n.  [ML.  alma- 
cabala,  < Ar.  al-muqdbalah, the  comparison  ’ : 
see  etym.  of  algebra  and  cf.  cabala.]  The 
mystic  explanation  of  numbers  and  of  relations 
of  numbers. 

almacabalic  (al-ma-kab'a-lik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  almacabala. 


aloed 

almacen(al-ma-than'),  n.  [Sp.:  see  magazine.] 
A warehouse ; a magazine  or  storehouse. 

Some  sheep  were  procured,  and  from  an  ahnacen  die- 
tart  about  a mile  inland,  other  articles. 

Geog.  Jour.  (E.  Q.  S.),  XV.  604. 

alm&cigo  (al-ma'the-go),  n.  [Sp.  mastic.] 
The  West  Indian  birch,  Terebinthus  Simaruba, 
one  of  the  commonest  and  most  characteris- 
tic trees  of  Porto  Rico.  Its  wood  is  soft  and 
of  little  value.  See  cachibou,  and  West  Indian 
birch,  under  birch.  [Porto  Rico.] 
almagrerite  (al-ina-gre'rit),  n.  [Sp.  Alma- 
grera  (see  def.)  4-  - ite 2.]  Anhydrous  zinc 
sulphate,  occurring  as  a natural  mineral  in  the 
Sierra  Almagrera  in  Spain.  Also  *zincosite. 
almandite  (al'man-dit),  n.  Same  as  almandin. 
almasca  (al-mas'ka),  u.  A soft  gray  resin 
soluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  and  absolute  al- 
cohol: probably  derived  from  Idea  hepta- 
phylla.  Thorpe,  Diet.  Applied  Chem.,  I.  61. 
almeidina  (al-ma-de'na),  n.  [Pg.,  from  the 
name  of  the  first  exporter  of  the  product,  Joao 
Duarte  de  Almeida.]  The  commercial  name 
for  a rubber  adulterant  obtained  from  the  latex 
of  Fockea  multiflora  and  Euphorbia  rhipsaloides. 
It  is  exported  from  Angola,  and  comes  into  commerce  in 
the  form  of  dry,  somewhat  brittle  balls  about  as  large  as 
the  fist  and  almost  white  in  color. 

almendor  ( al- man -dor'  ),  n.  [Brazilian.] 
Geoffrcea  superba,  a tree  of  the  beau  family 
common  in  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  its  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a walnut,  with  a greenish- yellow  downy 
rind  and  a fleshy  pulp  inclosing  a hard,  nut-like  seed. 
The  fruit  is  boiled  and  used  as  food  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  kernel  is  also  eaten.  The  tree  yields  a fine,  hard 
wood.  In  northern  Brazil  the  Indians  (Tupi)  call  it  mari. 
[Brazil.] 

almendro  (al-men'dro),  n.  [Sp.  almendro, 
almond-tree  : see  almond.]  A name  applied  in 
Guam,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico  to 
Terminalia  Catappa,  the  nuts  of  which  some- 
what resemble  almonds  in  shape  and  flavor. 
See  Terminalia 2,  and  country  almonds,  under 
almond. 

Almen’s  solution.  See  *solution. 

Almond  black.  See  -kblack.—  Dika  almonds,  the  seeds 
of  a large  tree,  Iningia  Gabonensis,  of  tropical  West  Af- 
rica. They  are  rich  in  mucilage  and  fat,  and  when 
roasted  are  used  for  food.  See  dika-bread  and  Iningia. 
— Hard-shell  almond,  a type  of  sweet  almond  having 
a nut  sometimes  as  hard  as  a peach-stone,  little  valued 
except  as  a stock.-  Malabar  almond.  Same  as  coun- 
try almond  (which  see,  under  almond).—  Paper-Shell 
almond,  a thin-shelled  type  of  sweet  almond,  of  the 
highest  commercial  grade.  It  includes  a false  variety 
with  a double  shell. — Soft-shell  almond,  the  ordinary 
commercial  almond  exclusive  of  the  paper-shell.  There 
are  all  gradations  of  hardness  in  almond-shells.— Tropi- 
cal almond,  a common  name  for  Terminalia  Catappa. 
Also  Demerara  almond. 

almond-butter  (a'mond-but'/er),  n.  Same  as 
almond-paste. 

almond-meal  (a'mond-mel),  n.  The  cake  left 
from  almonds,  after  the  oil  has  been  removed 
by  pressure,  coarsely  ground, 
almond-oil,  n — Artificial  bitter-almond  oil,  nitro- 
benzene (C0I[5NO2),  a yellow  liquid  witli  a smell  like  that 
of  bitter  almonds,  sometimes  used  in  perfumery.  Same 
as  mirbane  oil. 

almondy  (a'mon-di),  a.  [almond  + -i/h]  Like 
almonds  in  taste  or  fragrance.  Lyell,  Life,  ii. 
132.  N.  E.  D. 

alnein  (al'ne-in),  n.  [L.  alneus,  adj.,  < alnus, 
alder,  + -in2.]  A coloring  matter  extracted 
from  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  alder,  birch, 
and  beech.  It  produces  colors  varying  from 
yellow  to  brown-black. 

Alnitamian  (al-ni-ta'mi-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Noting  stars  whose  spectrum  is  of  the  type  of 
that  of  Alnitam.  They  are  characterized  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  hydrogen  lines  of  the  Huggins  series  (with 
fainter  Pickering  lines),  strong  helium,  protosilicon, 
and  a line  of  unknown  origin  in  the  cyan-blue  having 
A = 4649.2. 

II.  n.  An  Alnitamian  star, 
alnoite  (al'no-It),  n.  [Alnd,  an  island  of 
Sweden,  4-  -ite2.]  Tapetrog.,  a name  proposed 
by  Rosenbusch  (1887)  for  an  igneous  rock  hav- 
ing the  mineral  composition  of  melilite-basalt, 
but  occurring  in  dike  form.  It  may  also  be 
considered  as  an  olivin-rieh  biotite-monchi- 
quite. 

Alocasia  (al-o-ka'si-ii),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  arbi- 
trarily varied  from  Colocasia.]  A genus  of 
stove  foliage  plants  of  20  or  more  species  be- 
longing to  the  family  Aracese,  natives  of  trop- 
ical Asia  and  the  Malayan  Islands.  Closely 
allied  to  Colocasia.  See  cut  under  *ape 2,  2. 
aloed  (al'od),  p.  a.  1.  Flavored  with  aloes; 
mixed  with  aloes ; bitter : as,  “death’s  aloed 
portion,”  Felltliam.  — 2.  Shaded  with  or  formed 
of  aloes:  as,  “ the  aloed  porch,”  Browning,  Men 
and  Women,  ii.  30. 


aloetic 

aloetic,  d.—  Aloetic  acid,  tetranitroanthraquinone, 
^14^403(^02)4  + HoO  (?).  It  is  prepared  by  treating 
aloes  with  nitric  acid  and  is  a tetrabasic  acid, 
aloft,  adv. — Aloft  there  ! the  hail  used  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  men  who  are  aloft  in  the  rigging  or  on  the 
yards  or  in  the  tops.— Lay  aloft  Knout.),  an  order  to  the 
seamen  to  mount  the  rigging  for  the  execution  of  some 
piece  of  work  in  the  tops  or  on  the  yards.—  Lay  down 
from  aloft ! ( naut .),  a command  for  the  seamen  to  cease 
work  in  the  upper  rigging  and  to  descend  to  the  deck. 

alogia  (a-16'ji-a),  n.  [NL. : see  alogy .]  In 

Sathol.,  aphasia  due  to  ideational  defect. 

oja  (a-16'ha),  n.  [Sp.,  a beverage  made  of 
water,  honey,  and  spices.]  A fermented  bev- 
erage made  from  the  sweet  pods  of  several 
leguminous  trees.  In  Argentina  those  of  the 
algarroba,  Prosopis  alba,  and  the  chanar, 
Gourliea  decorticans,  are  used.  See  *chaiiar. 
[South  America.] 

Alonsoa  (a-lon'so-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  Z.  Alonso, 
a Spanish  officer.]  A genus  of  very  tender 
tropical,  American,  annual  plants  of  the  family 
Scrophulariaceas.  The  cultivated  species  come  mostly 
from  Peru  and  Mexico.  There  are  6 distinct  species  aud 
varieties ; some  authors,  however,  differ  with  regard  to 
the  number.  These  plants  are  cultivated  in  the  open 
and  very  rarely  in  pots.  A.  inczsifolia,  A.  Warscewiczii, 
A.  myrtifolia,  and  A.  linifolia  are  the  species  most  com- 
monly used.  The  seeds  are  sold  by  most  seedsmen. 
Alopecia  dynamica,  loss  of  hair  due  to  destruction  of 
the  hair-follicles  by  ulceration,  induration,  or  some  other 
pathological  process.—  Alopecia  maligna,  a severe  and 
intractable  form  of  alopecia.—  Alopecia  neuritica,  loss 
of  hair  over  the  area  of  distribution  of  an  injured  nerve. 
—Alopecia  neurotica,  loss  of  hair  due  to  some  func- 
tional nervous  disorder  or  trophoneurosis. — Alopecia 
presenilis,  premature  baldness.— Alopecia  toxica,  loss 
of  hair  accompanying  one  of  the  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  typhoid  fever : supposedly  due  to  the  action  of  the 
toxins  of  the  disease.—  Alopecia  universalis,  the  falling 
of  hair  from  the  face  and  body  as  well  as  from  the  scalp. 

alopeke  (a-lop'e-ke),  n.  [Gr.  ahjnrenrj,  Attic 
contraction  of  alwKeKer)^  a fox-skin,  Ionic  fern, 
of  ahjmetinoi;,  adj.,  < a fox.]  An  ancient 

Tbracian  head-dress  of  fox-skin, 
alorcic  (a-16r'sik),  a.  [ al(oes ) + orc(in)  + -ic.] 
Noting  an  acid,  C9H10O3+H2O,  formed  in 
small  amount  by  fusing  aloes  with  sodium  hy- 
droxid.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  which,  when 
dry,  melt  at  115°  C. 

alorcinic  (al-6r-sin'ik),  a.  [al(oes)  + orcin  + 
- ic .]  Same  as  *alorcic. 

fllouette  (al-o-et'),  n.  [F.  alouette,  a lark,  < 
OF.  alouete,  dim.  of  alone,  < L.  alauda,  a lark.] 
A device  for  inducing  sleep  by  tiring  the  eyes 
by  a pencil  of  light  reflected  from  a series  of 
revolving  mirrors. 

aloxanthin  (al-ok-zan'thin),  n.  A compound 
formed  by  oxidizing  barbaloin  and  socaloin. 
It  is  probably  tetrahydroxymethylanthraquinone,  CMIIr 
(CH3XOH)402.  It  consists  of  orange-colored  needles 
which  melt  at  260°-266°  C. 

Aloysia  (al-o-is'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  a personal 
name.]  A subgeuus  of  plants,  of  the  large 
genus  Lippia,  which  contains  the  commonly 
known  lemon  verbena  ( L . citriodora).  The  lemon 
verbena  is  easily  grown  in  common  greenhouses.  In  the 
South  it  may  be  grown  in  the  open.  It  is  a low-growing, 
tender  shrub,  with  long,  narrow,  pointed  leaves,  native 
to  South  America. 

alpargata  (al-par-ga'ta),  n.  [Sp.]  In  Spanish- 
speaking countries,  a kind  of  sandal  or  low  shoe 
with  a hemp  or  rush  sole  and  cloth  upper, 
alpha,  n.  4.  [cop.]  The  name  given  by  Carl 
Neumann,  the  mathematical  physicist,  -to  a 
supposed  body  to  which  all  motion,  especially 
motion  of  rotation,  is  relative.  Ithas  been  said  that 
Newton  originated  this  idea,  but  that  is  incorrect.  New- 
ton believed  that  space  is  a really  existing  thing,  and 
he  suggested  that  there  might  possibly  be  a body  which 
is  really  in  absolute  rest  relatively  to  real  space.  The 
conception  of  the  body  Alpha,  which  was  originated  by 
Neumann,  arose,  on  the  contrary,  from  a difficulty  which 
the  theory  of  Leibnitz  (that  space  is  not  an  existent  thing, 
but  is  merely  an  image  embodying  certain  general  laws 
of  the  relations  between  things)  meets  in  the  circum- 
stance that, according  to  theaccepteddoctrine  of  Newton’s 
three  laws  of  motion,  motion  of  rotation  (as  it  is  ascer- 
tained, for  example,  by  Foucault's  pendulum  experi- 
ment) is  absolute  and  not  merely  relative  motion.  Neu- 
mann, and  others  who  accept  Leibnitz’s  theory  of  the 
entire  relativity  of  space,  seek  to  explain  rotation  by 
supposing  that  there  is  a body  Alpha,  which  is  not  indeed 
absolutely  at  rest,  as  Newton  thought  it  possible  that 
some  body  might  be  (since  these  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  absolute  place  and  absolute  motion  are  phrases 
without  meaning),  but  which  is  the  body  to  which  the 
motion  spoken  of  in  the  three  laws  of  motion  ought  to  be 
understood  to  be  relative.  Ernst  Mach  undertakes  to 
show  that  this  body  Alpha  is  really  the  liniverse  as  a 
whole,  which  virtually  comes  to  saying  that  it  is  the 
starry  heavens  as  a whole.  The  objection  to  this  is  that 
it  makes  objects  the  most  remote  from  any  given  body 
the  principal  factors  which  determine  the  motions  of 
that  body.  Now,  according  to  that  epistemological  psy- 
chology which  makes  space  an  image  embodying  the 
laws  of  the  relations  of  things,  this  image  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  so  constituted  as  to  make  those  things  which 
principally  affect  one  another  appear  to  be  near  one  an- 
other. According  to  Tait.  there  is  no  need  of  any  body 
Alpha,  since,  so  far  as  rotation  and  rectilinearity  of  mo- 


tion are  concerned,  we  have  only  to  assume,  as  a defini- 
tion, that  rotation  is  relative  to  lines  of  force  fixed  within 
a body  having  no  dynamic  effects  of  rotation.—  Alpha 
paper.  See  ★paper.— Alpha  rays.  See  ★rap l. 
Alphabet  of  thought,  a list  of  simple  ideas  by  the 
combination  of  which  it  was  supposed  by  Raymond  Lully, 
the  youthful  Leibnitz,  and  perhaps  by  Spinoza,  that 
knowledge  could  be  manufactured.— Blind  alphabet. 
See  f braille.— Deaf-and-dumb  alphabet,  the  con- 
ventional signs  or  finger-gestures  used  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  lieu  of  speech.  See  deaf-mute.—  Missionary 
alphabet,  a regulated  form  of  the  Roman  alphabet  used 
by  missionaries  in  writing  the  unwritten  or  imperfectly 
written  languages  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  work. 
About  1830  English  and  American  missionaries  adopted 
a scheme,  substantially  that  put  forth  by  Sir  William 
Jones  in  1781,  for  the  transliteration  of  Asiatic  languages, 
based  upon  the  Roman  or  Continental  values  of  the 
vowels.  This  was  extended  by  conferences  of  scholars 
held  in  1854  and  later.  The  first  definite  result  was  the 
publication  of  Lepsius’s  “Standard  Alphabet”  (1855, 
second  edition  1863),  and  of  F.  Max  Muller’s  “Church 
Missionary  Alphabet,”  in  effect  a recension  of  Lepsius’s 
scheme.  This  Lepsius-Muller  alphabet  has  been  applied 
to  the  recording  of  many  hitherto  illiterate  languages,  and, 
in  one  form  or  another,  is  used  by  missionaries  throughout 
the  world.  It  promises,  in  the  more  scientific  form  now 
being  worked  out  in  successive  recensions  by  philologists, 
to  become  the  general  phonetic  alphabet  of  the  world. 
See  philological  ★ alphabets .—  Philological  alphabets, 
modern  phonetic  forms  of  the  Roman  alphabet  as  en- 
larged, regulated,  and  controlled  for  philological  pur- 
poses. Conspicuous  philological  alphabets  are  Lepsius’s 
“Standard  Alphabet”  (1855,  second  edition,  1863:  see 
above);  Ellis’s  “Paleeotype”  (1869);  Sweet’s  “Romic” 
(1877);  Murray’s  scheme  of  notation  in  the  New  English 
Dictionary  (1884);  various  Continental  forms  (since  about 
1875)  associated  with  the  names  of  Sievers,  Vietor,  Fricke, 
Storm,  Jespersen,  and  Passy  and  the  Association  Pho- 
ndtique  Internationale  of  Paris;  and  the  alphabet  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  Philological  Association  in 
1877  (see  below).  Most  of  the  phonetic  redactions  put 
forth  by  short-hand  promoters  (since  1840)  are  based 
upon  the  so-called  ‘ English  ’ values  of  the  vowels,  and 
are  in  no  sense  scientific  or  philological. 

ALPHABET  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


VOWELS. 

SHORT. 

Form. 

Name. 

Sound  as  in 

I 

i 

i (O 

it  (it) 

E 

e 

e (i) 

met  (met) 

A 

a 

a (A) 

at  (at) 

a 

a 

a (ah) 

ask  (ask) 

0 

e 

e (6) 

not  (net),  what  (hwet) 

0 

o 

o (oh) 

obey  (obe) 

u 

u 

n («) 

but  (but) 

u 

u 

u (o~o) 

full  (ful) 

LONG. 

Form. 

Name. 

Sound  as  In 

i 

I 

i (ee) 

pique  =peak  (pic) 

E 

e 

e (ay) 

they  (dhe),  veil  (vel) 

A 

a 

a (ai[r]) 

air = ere = heir  (ar) 

a 

a 

a (ah) 

arm  (arm),  far  (fdr) 

6 

6 

6 (awe) 

nor  (nor),  wall  (wel) 

0 

6 

6 (oh) 

no  (no),  holy  (holi) 

0 

u 

u (w[r]) 

bum  (burn) 

u 

u (oo) 

rule  (rul),  ooze  (uz) 

DIPHTHONGS. 

ai 

ai 

ai  (eye,  I) 

aisle =isle  (ail) 

an  au 

au  (ou) 

out  (aut),  our = hour  (aur) 

01 

ei 

ei  (oi) 

oil  (oil),  boy  (bei) 

IU 

iu 

iu 

feud  (fiud),  few  (flu) 

CONSONANTS. 

SURD. 

P 

P 

pi  (pee) 

pet  (pet) 

T 

t 

ti  (tee) 

tip  (tip) 

CH 

ch 

chi  (chee) 

chest  (chest) 

C(K)c(k) 

ci  (kee) 

come  (cum) 

F 

f 

ef  (eff) 

fat  (fat) 

TH 

th 

ith  (ith) 

thin  (thin) 

S 

s 

es  (ess) 

sown  (son) 

SH 

sh 

ish  (ish) 

she  (shi) 

H 

h 

hi  (fee) 

he  (hi),  hat  (hat) 

SONANT. 

B 

b 

bi  (bee) 

bet  (bet) 

D 

d 

di  (dee) 

dip  (dip) 

J 

3 

je  (jay) 

jest  (jest) 

G 

S 

gi  (ghee) 

gum  (gum) 

V 

V 

vl  (vee) 

vat  (vat) 

DH 

dh 

dh!  (thee) 

thee  (dhi) 

Z 

z 

zi  (zee) 

zone  (zon) 

ZH 

zh 

zhi  (zhee) 

azure  (azhur) 

W 

w 

wu  (woo) 

we  (wi) , wit  (wit) 

L 

1 

el  (ell) 

lo  (16),  ell  (el) 

R 

r 

dr  (ar) 

rat  (rat),  are  (dr) 

Y 

y 

y!  (yee) 

ye  (yi),  year  (yir) 

M 

m 

em  (em) 

me  (mi),  my  (mai) 

N 

n 

en  (en) 

no  (no) 

NG 

ng 

ing  (ing) 

sing  (sing) 

Phonetic  alphabet,  an  alphabet  in  which  each  char- 
acter represents  a definite  sound,  and  which  is  so  used 
that  the  pronunciation  of  each  word  can,  within  narrow 
limits,  be  known  with  certainty  by  any  one  who  knows 
the  alphabet.  The  Roman  alphabet,  like  its  original  the 


alsike 

Greek,  was  originally  phonetic,  and  as  used  in  modem 
times  (in  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese  French,  English, 
German,  etc. ) is  still  fairly  phonetic.  French  has  devi- 
ated most  in  the  consonant  system,  allowing  or  requiring 
the  extensive  suppression  of  consonants  in  utterance, 
and  English  most  in  the  vowel  system,  the  whole  series 
of  English  long  vowels  having  been  thrown  into  hopeless 
confusion.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  a highly 
phonetic  and  classified  alphabet  long  in  actual  use  is  the 
Sanskrit,  which  was  reduced  to  its  present  order  by  na- 
tive grammarians  about  the  second  century  a.  d.,  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  those  on  which  scholars  are  now 
endeavoring  to  establish  a classified  reconstitution  of  the 
Roman  alphabet.— Physiological  alphabet,  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  of  human  speech.—  Scientific  alpha- 
bet, an  alphabet  based  upon  scientific  principles ; one 
which  embodies  phonetic  precision  and  sufficiency.  Per- 
haps the  only  alphabet  fairly  entitled  to  this  designa- 
tion is  A.  M.  Bell’s  ‘visible  speech ’ (1867),  which  takes 
account  of  all  distinguishable  vocal  sounds,  including 
whispering,  sneezing,  coughing,  chuckling,  etc.,  and  pro- 
vides for  each  sound  a symbol  whose  form  is  significant 
and  thus  in  a way  makes  the  intended  sound  obvious  or 
‘ visible  ’ to  the  reader.  In  a laxer  use,  the  term  has 
been  applied  to  the  philological  alphabets  based  upon 
the  historic  Roman  alphabet.  These  are  used  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  precision  and  uniformity,  and,  com- 
pared to  the  traditional  alphabets  as  conventionally  used, 
are  fairly  scientific.  See  philological  ★ alphabets. 

alphabetist  (al'fa-bet-ist),  n.  [alphabet  + -ist.] 
A student  or  a deviser  of  alphabets.  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  Analyt.  Ortkog.,  ii.  22. 
alpha-naphthol(al-fa-naf'th61),  «.  A naphthol 
having  the  hydroxyl-group  in  the  alpha  position, 
alpha-naphthylamine  (aFfa-naUthil-arn'in), 
n.  ' Naphthylamine  in  wliicli'  the  amido-group 
is  in  the  alpha  position. 

Alphestes  (al-fes'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ahjtrjaTf] f, 
a kind  of  fish.]  A genus  of  sea-bass  allied  to 
Epinephelus,  of  the  family  Serranidse. 
alphogen  (al'fo-jen),  n.  Same  as  * alpha  zone. 
alphonse  (al-fons'),  «■  [Sp.  Alfonsino.\  A 
Spanish  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XII., 
worth  20  pesetas  or  $3.86. 
alphozone  (al'fo-zon),  n.  A white  crystalline 
compound,  C8H10O8,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  peroxid  on  succinic  anhydride; 
disuccinic  peroxid.  It  is  a powerful  germi- 
cide. Also  called  alphogen. 
alphyl  (al'fil),  ».  A name  proposed  by  Bam- 
berger to  designate  an  aromatic  radical,  as 
phenyl,  CgHg.  Sjlchradicalsarenowmoreoftencalled 
aryls,  while  aliphatic  radicals,  as  methyl,  CH-,,  are  sume- 
times  called  alphyls ; but  the  latter  are  more  properly 
called  alkyls,  and  the  name  alphyl  has  become  superfluous, 
alphylate  (al'fi-lat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  alphi/- 
lated,  ppr.  alphylating.  [ alphyl  + -ate 2.]  To 
introduce  an  alphyl  into  (an  organic  com- 
pound). Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  April,  1903. 
alpine,  a.  2.  [ cap .]  In  anthrop.,  noting  the 
type  of  the  European  race  which  inhabits  the 
Alps  and  the  regions  east  and  west  of  the  Alps : 
characterized  by  a broad,  short  head,  broad 
face  with  full  chin  and  heavy  nose,  medium 
stature,  and  prevalently  grayish  eyes  and 
brown  hair.  Also  called  Celto-Slavie,  Sarma- 
tian,  Arvernian.  Ripley,  Races  of  Europe,  p. 
123.-  Alpine  blue,  diluvium,  glacier.  See  "kblue , etc. 
— Alpine  hat,  a soft  felt  hat  with  a deep  dent  in  the 
crown  and  rolled  brim : originally  a traveling-hat,  and 
used  in  mountain-climbing,  whence  the  name.— Alpine 
granite.  See  protogine. 

Alpinia  (al-pin'i-a),  n.  [NL.  from  Prospero 
Alpino,  an  Italian  botanist.]  A genus  of  stove 
herbs  of  the  family  Zinziberacese,  cultivated 
for  both  the  foliage  and  the  racemes  or  panicles 
of  flowers.  There  are  about  60  species  of  this  genus 
found  in  tropical  and  subtropical  Asia,  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  Australia.  The  species  most  com- 
monly cultivated  is  A.  nutans,  a plant  with  very  beautiful 
foliage,  sometimes  known  as  the  shell-Jlower. 
alpinin  (al'pi-nin),  Ji,  [(?)  Alpine.  + -in2.]  A 
substance  prepared  from  galangal  root,  since 
shown  to  be  a mixture  of  galangin  and  cam- 
pherid. 

Alsace  gray,  green,  etc.  See  * gray , * green1, 
etc. 

Alsatian  clover.  See  *clover. 
alsbachite  (alz'ba-kit),  n.  [Alsbach,  a stream 
on  Mount  Melibocus,  Odenwald,  Baden,  + 
-ite2.]  In  petrog.,  the  name  given  by  Chelius 
(1892)  to  a variety  of  granite-porphyry  poor  in 
ferromagnesian  minerals  and  rich  in  pink  gar- 
net, occurring  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Melibocus. 
Alsidium  (al-sid'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (C.  A.  Agardh, 
1827),  said  to  have  been  formed  (if  so,  irregu- 
larly) < Gr.  alls,  saltness,  ora/if,  salt,  + -idium.J 
A genus  of  red  seaweeds  containing  the  species 
A.  Helminthochortos,  or  Corsican  moss,  used 
in  medicine. 

alsike  (al'sik,  Sw.  al'si-ke),  n.  [Prop.  Alsike 
clover,  named  from  (Sw.)  Alsike  near  Upsala 
in  Sweden.]  A species  of  clover  ( Trifolium 
hybridum)  native  to  Europe,  much  grown  in 
the  United  States  for  forage,  it  thrives  best 


alsike 

in  moist  land.  It  is  a tall,  weak-stemmed  branching 
species,  with  small  whitish  heads  which  become  pink. 
It  is  sometimes  known  as  Swedish  clover. 

Alsine  (al'si-ne),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1753),  < 
Or.  ahiivii,  a plant  of  unknown  identity,  <,aXcog, 
grove  or  place  grown  with  trees  and  grass.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  family  Silenaceie.  See  Stellaria. 

alstonidine  (al-sto'ni-din),  n.  [ Alstonia  (see 
def . ) + -*(?+  -me2.  ] An  alkaloid  found  in  Pala 
( Alstonia ) constricta.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
which  melt  at  181°  C. 

alstonine  (al'sto-nin),  n.  [Alstonia  (see  def.) 
+ -ine2.]  An  alkaloid,  TI />oN204 + Sil  faO, 

found  in  the  bark  of  Pala  ( Alstonia ) constricta. 
It  is  amorphous  and  was  formerly  called  clilo- 
rogenin. 

Alstrcemeria  (al-stre-me'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  from 
a personal  name.]  A genus  of  cool-house  and 
stove  plants,  members  of  the  family  Amaryl- 
lidacese,  with  tuberous  roots,  treated  as  bulbs. 
The  species  most  common  in  the  United  States  are  na- 
tives of  Brazil,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Mexico.  A.  Pelegrirm  is 
best  adapted  for  greenhouse  purposes.  In  all  there  are 
about  50  described  specieB,  found  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  South  America. 

Altamaha  grits.  See  *grit2. 

altar-book  (al'tar-buk),  n.  Same  as  missal. 

altar-boy  (aLtar-boi),  n.  A boy  who  serves  a 
priest  while  he  is  officiating  at  the  altar. 

altar-mound  (dl'tar-mound),  n.  A mound  of 
earth  erected  over  an  altar  of  clay  on  which 
sacrifices  were  burned.  Altar-mounds  have 
been  discovered  principally  in  Ohio. 

alteratio  (al-te-ra'ski-o),  n.  [NL. : see  altera- 
tion.]  In  mensural  music,  the  regular  doubling 
of  the  time-value  of  a note  in  certain  relations. 
The  rules  governing  this  were  complicated  and 
arbitrary. 

Altered  chord,  note,  or  triad,  in  music,  a chord,  note, 
or  triad  affected  by  an  accidental  and  thus  changed  in 
character  or  significance. 

alteregoism  (al-ter-e'go-izm),  n.  [L.  alter 
ego,  ‘another  I,’  + -ism.']  A narrow  altruism 
amounting  merely  to  sympathy  with  persons 
who  are  inone’s  own  case.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol., 
XII.  470. 

alteregoistic  (al-ter-e-go-ist'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  alteregoism. 

Altemaria  (al-tev-na'ri-a),  Ji.  [NL.  (Neesvon 
Esenbeck,  1816),  < L.  dlternus,  alternate,  + 
-aria.']  A genus  of  hyphomyeetous  fungi  doubt- 
fully distinct  from  Macrosporium.  The  conidia 
are  dark-colored,  are  both  transversely  and  longitudi- 
nally septate,  and  are  borne  in  chains.  A.  Brassicse  occurs 
on  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 

alternate  a.  4.  In  elect.,  same  as  * alternat- 
ing. 

alternater,  alternator  (al'ter-na-tfer,-tor),  n. 
In  elect.,  an  alternating-current  dynamo  or  gen- 
erator. It  consists  of  an  armature  in  which  electric 
power  is  produced  and  a magnetic  field  which  produces 
the  magnetic  flux  acting  upon  the  armature.  Accord- 
ing to  their  construction,  alternately  are  : (1)  revolving 
armature  alternater  s,  having  the  magnet  field  station- 
ary and  the  armature  revolving ; (2)  revolving  field  al- 


Revolving  Field  Alternater. 


ternaters , having  the  magnet  field  revolving  and  the 
armature  stationary ; (3)  inductor  alternators,  having 
the  field  coils  and  armature  stationary  and  the  iron 
core  revolving ; (4)  induction  or  asynchronous  alternat- 
ers,  that  is,  induction  motors  running  as  generators  above 
synchronism.  See  ★ induction  generator. — Compensat- 
ed alternater,  an  alternater  in  which  the  armature  re- 
action is  compensated  by  a compensating  ★exciter  (which 
see)  and  the  voltage  thereby  maintained  irrespective  of 
load  or  character  of  load,  that  is,  power-factor. — Inductor 
alternater,  in  elect.,  an  alternating-current  generator, 
in  which  field  and  armature  windings  are  stationary,  and 
only  a toothed  iron  structure  revolves. 


alternating  (al't&r-na-ting),  p.  a.  Specifically, 
in  elect.,  periodically  reversing  or  changing  the 
direction  in  such  a manner  that  the  total  ef- 
fect in  one  direction  is  the  same  as  in  the  op- 
posite direction . An  alternating  current  is  a current 
consisting  of  a series  of  half-waves  of  equal  duration  and 
equal  intensity  but  opposite  direction.  One  half-wave 
is  called  an  alternation,  two  successive  half-waves,  or  a I 
complete  wave,  a cycle.  The  number  of  cycles  per  sec- 
ond is  the  frequency.  Commercial  frequencies  are  25,  60, 
.and  125  cycles  per  second.  Since  the  alternating  current 
varies  from  instant  to  instant,  the  square-root  of  the 
mean  square  of  the  instantaneous  values  is  commonly 
employed  and  called  the  effective  value  of  the  alternat- 
ing current,  since  it  represents  the  effect  or  power  of  the 
latter.  Under  alternating  current,  alternating  electro- 
motive force,  etc.,  usually  the  effective  value  is  under- 
stood. If  the  successive  half-waves  gradually  decrease 
in  intensity,  the  current  is  called  an  oscillating  current. 
Oscillating  currents  usually  have  frequencies  of  hundred 
thousands  and  millions  of  cycles  per  second.  They  are 
produced  by  condenser  discharges  and  are  used  in  wire- 
less telegraphy,  etc.—  Alternating  group.  See  +grouj pi. 
— Alternating  motion.  See  ■Emotion.—  Alternating 
symmetry,  in  crystal.  See  ★ symmetry . 
alternation,  n.  5.  Ill  phytogeog.,  the  discon- 
tinuous occurrence  of  a plant  type  due  to  local  I 
variations  in  the  conditions.  See  the  extract. 

The  term  alternation  is  used  to  designate  that  phenom- 
enon of  vegetation  in  which  a formation  recurs  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  a region,  or  a species  at  different  points 
in  a formation. 

F.  E.  Clements,  Bot.  Surv.  Neb.,  VII.  163. 
6.  In  elect.,  the  time  of  one  reversal,  or 
one  half-wave  of  alternating  current.  One  alter- 
nation therefore  is  one  half-cycle.  The  frequency  of  an 
alternating  current  formerly  was  given  in  alternations 
per  minute.  See  ★ alternating . — Antithetic  alterna- 
tion Of  generations,  the  alternation  between  a sexual 
generation  and  an  asexual  generation  which  is  unlike  it 
in  form  or  structure  or  in  both;  metagenesis.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XXXII.  214.— Homologous  alternation  of  gen- 
erations, the  alternation  of  a sexual  generation  with  an 
asexual  generation  similar  to  it  in  appearance. 

Homologous  alternation  is  illustrated  by  many  Algse 
and  Fungi  where  offspring  of  similar  appearance  are  pro- 
duced in  two  different  ways,  either  vegetatively  or  sexu- 
ally. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII,  214. 

alternative  I.  a. — Alternative  inheritance.  See 

★ inheritance . 

n.  u. — Voltaic  alternatives,  suddenly  reversed 
galvanic  currents. 

altemativity  (al-ter-na-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [alterna- 
tive + - ity .]  The  power  of  choosing  between  two 
alternatives,  as  between  two  courses  of  action ; 
decision  of  character.  By  some  writers  con- 
fused with  the  power  of  /ethical  self-control  or 
moral  inhibition. 

alternative)  (al-ter-na-te'vo),  a.  [It.]  Inmusic, 
noting  a movement  or  section  which  alternates 
with  another  or  is  set  in  contrast  with  it. 
alternator,  n.  See  *alternater. 
althionic  (al-thi-on'ik),  a.  [al(cohol)  + Gr. 
deiov,  sulphur,  + -n  + -ic.  ] Derived  from 
alcohol  aud  sulphur — Althionic  acid,  an  old  name, 
no  longer  used,  for  ethyl-sulphuric  acid, 
altho,  conj.  A simplified  spelling  of  although. 
Alticus  (al'ti-kus),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  Halticus, 
< Gr.  akrimg,  good  at  leaping,  < aXAtoOcu , leap.] 
A genus  of  blennies  similar  to  Salarias.  A.  sa- 
liens  lives  on  lava-rocks  about  the  reefs  in  the  South 
Seas,  lurking  out  of  water  and  leaping  like  a lizard  when 
disturbed.  It  is  black  in  color  and  about  4 inches  in 
length. 

altilik  (al'ti-lik),  n.  [Turk.  *altilik,  < alti,  six, 
+-lik,  adj.  suffix.]  TheTurkish  six-piaster  piece, 
altimetric  (al-ti-met'rik),  a.  Same  as  +altimet- 
rical. 

He  proposed  to  carry  a chain  of  altimetric  observations 
to  Kara-koshum  aud  Chaklik. 

Qeog.  Jour.,  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  472. 

altimetrical  (al-ti-met'ri-kal),  a.  [ altimetry 

4-  -ic-al.~\  Relating  or  pertaining  to  altime- 
try, or  the  measurement  of  heights.  Blount. 
altimetrically  (al-ti-met'ri-kal-i ),  adv.  As  re- 
gards the  measurement  of  heights, 
altinichlic  (al-ti-nik'lik),  n.  [Turk,  altin,  a 
gold  coin.]  A Turkish  silver  coin,  the  one- 
piaster  piece,  which  has  a legal  weight  of 
18.557  grains  and  a varying  value, 
altist  (alt'ist),  n.  [ alt(o ) + -istf.]  In  music, 
one  who  sings  the  alto  part. 

Altitude  circle.  See  ★circle.— Altitude  motion,  the 
motion  of  an  instrument  when  it  turns  on  a horizontal  axis. 
See  sextant.—  A.  M.  altitude,  the  sextant  sight  measured 
in  the  morning  by  the  navigator  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing abase  from  which  to  calculate  the  longitude  of  the 
vessel.— Double  altitude,  the  angle  between  an  object 
and  its  reflection  in  an  artificial  horizon  (ordinarily  a 
trough  of  mercury).  Such  angles  are  usually  measured 
with  a sextant  by  an  observer  on  land.—  Observed  alti- 
tude, the  angular  height  of  a heavenly  body  from  the 
horizon,  as  measured  on  the  sextant,  or  other  nautical  in- 
strument of  reflection,  or  the  sextant  altitude  before  cor- 
rections for  semi-diameter,  parallax,  dip  of  the  horizon, 
and  refraction  are  applied. — P.  M.  altitude,  the  sextant 
sight  measured  in  the  afternoon  by  the  navigator  for  de- 
termining the  ship’s  meridian. 


alum-cake 

Altitudinal  index.  See  *index. 

Altmann’s  bioblasts  or  granules.  See  -kbiMast. 
alt02t,  adv.  phr.  See  all , adv.,  1. 

alto-cumulus  (al-to-ku'mu-lus),  n. ; pi.  alto- 
cumuli (-11).  [L.  altus,  bigil,  + cumulus,  heap 

(see  cumulus).]  A cloud,  the  highest  form  of 
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(From  a phototype  by  J.  Vincent.) 

cumulus,  appearing  in  small  masses,  bright 
on  the  sunny  and  shaded  on  the  opposite  side ; 
in  the  older  terminology,  a cumulo-cirrus. 
They  are  frequently  arranged  in  rank  and  file,  generally 
disappearing  in  the  sunshine,  and  arc  then  indicative  of 
dry,  pleasant  weather.  Sometimes  this  little  cloud  has  a 
definite  structure  as  a vortex-ring. 

alto-nimbus  (al-to-nim'bus),  n .;  pi.  alto-nimbi 
(-bi).  [L.  altus,  high,  4-  nimbus , cloud  (see 

nimbus ).]  A cloud  from  which  rain  falls  after 
it  is  completely  developed,  but  which  in  its 
first  stages  is  seen  to  be  a dull-colored  cloud 
at  the  summit  of  a mass  of  air  flowing  in  under 
an  advancing  cumulus  or  cumulo-nimbus.  Sim- 
ilar clouds  of  much  greater  extent  are  formed  when 
broad  sheets  of  air,  blowing  from  the  southwest,  approach 
near  a storm-center  and  begin  to  form  clouds  before  reach- 
ing the  rain  region. 

alto-stratus  (al-to-stra'tus),  n. ; pi.  alto-strati 
(-ti).  [L.  altus,  high,  + NL.  stratus. J 1.  A 

thin  horizontal  sheet  of  clouds,  usually  disap- 
pearing slowly  : apparently  a lower  layer  of 
what  under  favorable  circumstances  might 
have  been  a cumulus  cloud.  The  outer  surface, 
melting  away  at  sunset,  gives  rise  to  beautiful 
sunset  cloud-colors  by  reflection  of  light  from 
the  sun  or  the  sky  beyond  the  western  horizon. 
— 2.  A rather  high  cloud  covering  the  sky  as 
a layer  whose  lower  surface  is  horizontal. 
The  extreme  boundaries  of  such  an  alto-stratus 
cloud  thin  away  into  a series  of  alto-cumuli. 

altro-nutrition  (aFtro-nu-trish'on),  n.  [Ir- 
reg.  < L.  alter,  other,  4-  nutrition.' ] Nutrition 
earned  over  to  another:  applied  in  the  quota- 
tion to  reproduction  viewed  in  its  social  and 
ethical  consequences. 

Reproduction  is  therefore  not  only  ultra-nutrition,  in 
going  beyond  the  individual,  hut  it  is  altro-nutrition,  in 
carrying  the  process  to  and  into  another.  It  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  beginning  of  altruism. 

Ward,  Pure  SocioL,  p.  291. 

altrotelic  (al-tro-tel'ik),  a.  See  the  extract. 

The  few  years  of  schooliug  is  only  the  very  end  of  a 
process  that,  in  a sense,  has  run  through  eons.  The 
schodl  merely  puts  on  the  final  touches.  . . . Letourneau 
speaks  of  spontaneous  and  organic  training.  Nature 
first  adjusts  the  body  to  the  physical  environment ; then 
the  social  adjustment  marks  a higher  stage.  Heredity 
is  stored  up  experience.  The  second  stage  or  division  of 
education  we  may  call  . . . artificial  or  telic.  Art  is 
here  teleological  control  of  nature ; if  it  is  directed  by 
another  it  is  altrotelic ; and  when  it  becomes  subjective 
it  is  autotelic.  The  telic  aspect  begins  when  we  enter 
the  social  sphere.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  447. 

altruistic,  a.  2.  Pertaining  to  that  theory  of 
ethics  which  regards  altruism  as  the  highest 
motive. 

aludel,  n.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  applied  almost 
exclusively  to  the  thin  earthen  condensers  used  in  the 
collection  of  mercury  at  the  reduction-works  at  Almaddn, 
Spain. 

aluff  (a-luf7),  adv.  Naut.,  of  sails,  in  the  posi- 
tion when  the  helm  is  put  down,  or  alee,  so 
that  the  vessel  is  thrown  up  into  the  wind  and 
the  sails  shake  or  slat. 

alum,  n. — Alum  bath,  a saturated  solution  of  potas- 
sium alum.  It  is  used  in  photography  to  check  the  frill- 
ing of  plates  or  the  blistering  of  paper.—  Alum  schist. 
Same  as  alum  shale.—  Porous  alum,  the  trade  name  of 
aluminium  sulphnte  obtained  by  evaporation  of  its  solu- 
tion and  to  which,  just  before  solidification,  a small 
quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  is  added  with  stirring  of 
the  pasty  mass.  The  evolution  of  carbon-dioxid  gas  in 
hubbies  puffs  up  the  material  to  a spongy  condition, 
which  becomes  permanent  on  setting. 

alum-cake  (al'um-kak),  n.  The  dried  mass 
left  after  the  treatment  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  of  kaolin  or  fairly  pure  clay  which  has 


alum-cake 

been  roasted.  It  consists  essentially  of  aluminium 
sulphate,  but  includes,  mixed  with  it,  the  silica  derived 
from  the  clay.  Also  alum-clay  cake. 

alum-earth,  n.  20  A loose  clay  containing 
iron  pyrites  from  which  alum  may  be  made. 
It  often  occurs  with  beds  of  lignite,  and  usu- 
ally contains  rather  less  silica  than  the  more 
compact  alum  slate. 

alumian  (a-lu'mi-an),  n.  [ aluminum ) + -an.] 
A doubtful  aluminium  sulphate  (perhaps  AI2- 
S2O9)  found  in  Spain. 

Alumina  cream,  freshly  precipitated  aluminium  hydrate 
held  in  suspension  in  water. 

aluminium,  n.  Aluminium  melts  at  654.5°  C.,  and 
the  tensile  strength  of  bars  made  of  it  is  about  28,000 
pounds  a square  inch.  The  commercial  production  of 
the  metal  began  about  1888,  the  process  most  largely 
used,  as  at  Pittsburg  and  Niagara,  being  that  of  Hall,  in 
which  anhydrous  alumina  from  bauxite  is  dissolved  in  a 
bath  of  fused  cryolite  in  the  presence  of  carbon  and  elec- 
trolyzed by  a current  of  6 or  7 volts  and  7,000  amperes. 
The  price  has  been  brought  down  from  $15  to  30  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  annual  output  increased  from  3 to  many 
thousand  tons  per  annum.  The  only  moderate  strength 
of  the  metal,  certain  difficulties  in  working  it  (as,  for  in- 
stance, in  soldering),  and  its  chemical  alterability  under 
some  conditions  have  tended  to  limit  its  applications. 
Among  the  more  recent  uses  made  of  it  may  be  men- 
tioned the  etching  of  designs  for  theatrical  and  other 
posters,  substitution  for  copper  in  wire  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  electric  currents,  the  manufacture  of  a silver-like 
paint  from  the  powder,  and  the  production  of  a very  high 
temperature  by  rapid  combustion  of  the  powder  in  ad- 
mixture with  sodium  dioxid.  See  -kaluminothermics .— 
Aluminium  brass,  an  alloy  of  aluminium,  zinc,  and 
copper  produced  either  by  introducing  metallic  alu- 
minium into  melted  brass,  or  by  introducing  zinc  into 
melted  aluminium  bronze.  The  proportion  of  alumin- 
ium varies  from  1 to  5.8  parts,  that  of  copper  from  55.8 
to  77.5,  and  that  of  zinc  from  21  to  43.  The  metal  is 
very  ductile  and  malleable,  and  its  tensile  strength  is 
far  above  that  of  ordinary  brass.  — Aluminium  hypo- 
chlorite. A solution  of  this  salt  prepared  by  the  interac- 
tion of  solutions  of  bleaching-powder  and  aluminium 
sulphate  has  been  used  in  bleaching  under  the  name 
Wilson's  liquor.  It  has  been  applied  chiefly  in  the  prep- 
aration of  paper  stock,  but  it  may  also  be  used  as  a 
preservative  and  disinfectant  and  in  mordanting  cloth 
for  dyeing.— Aluminium  processes.  See  ★process.— 
Aluminium  pyrolignite,  a trade- name  for  aluminium 
acetate,  largely  used  in  solution  as  a mordant  in  dyeing. 
— Aluminium  solder.  Very  nearly  pure  zinc  has  been 
recommended  for  soldering  articles  of  aluminium,  but 
the  process  is  still  a difficult  and  un satisfactory  one, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  high  conducting  power  and 
high  specific  heat  of  aluminium.  — Aluminium  steel. 
See  *8teeli.—  Aluminium  sulphate,  A^so^is^O, 
a substance  manufactured  from  bauxite,  kaolin,  or  cryo- 
lite, used  in  making  alum,  clarifying  drinking-water, 
purifying  sewage,  preparing  size,  etc.— Aluminium 
zinc,  an  alloy  of  aluminium  and  zinc.  These  two  metals 
are  combined  in  various  proportions,  and  the  alloy  ob- 
tained is  generally  harder  than  aluminium  but  very 
brittle,  unless  the  proportion  of  zinc  is  very  small.  The 
further  addition  of  copper  makes  a very  stiff  metal, 
well  adapted  for  castings.— Bromide  of  aluminium,  a 
salt  prepared  by  saturating  hydrobromic  acid  with  gelat- 
inous aluminium  hydrate  and  then  carefully  evaporat- 
ing to  dryness.  It  is  used  in  photography  in  sensitizing 
collodion,  one  grain  to  the  ounce. — Wolfram  alumin- 
ium, an  alloy  of  aluminium  and  tungsten,  used  largely 
for  military  equipments.  The  metal  rolls,  draws,  and 
spins  well. 

aluminize  (a-lu'mi-niz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
aluminized,  ppr.  aluminizing.  [L.  alumen  ( alu - 
min-)  + - ize .]  To  apply  alum  ora  salt  of  alu- 
minium to  (a  material,  as  cloth), 
alumino-.  A combining  form  (with  silicate, 
phosphate,  etc.)  of  aluminum,  aluminium.  The 
feldspars  are  all  aluminosilicates. 
aluminoferric  (a-lu//mi-no-fer'ik),  a.  See  the 
following — Aluminoferric  cake,  the  trade-name  for 
aluminium  sulphate  when  it  contains  a considerable 
quantity  of  ferric  sulphate  derived  from  iron  occurring  as 
an  impurity  in  bauxite  or  china  clay. 

aluminol  (a-lu'mi-nol),  n.  [ aluminium ) 4- 

- ol .]  A trade-name  for  /3-naphtholdisulpho- 
nate  of  aluminium,  A12(C10H5OH(SOq)2)3. 
It  combines  the  astringeney  of  alum  with  the 
antiseptic  power  of  naphthol. 
aluminothermic  (a  - lu  mi  - no  - ther'mik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  aluminothermy ; 
producing  high  temperatures  by  the  combus- 
tion of  finely  divided  metallic  aluminium. 
Elect.  World  and  Engirt .,  Feb.  13,  1904. 
aluminothermics  (a-lu^mi-no-ther'miks),  n. 
[ aluminium  4-  thermics .]  A collective  name  for 
the  processes  in  which  high  temperatures  are 
produced  by  the  chemical  combination  of 
oxygen  and  aluminium,  it  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  high  temperature  could  be  obtained  by  the 
formation  of  alumina,  but  the  operation  was  not  practi- 
cally applied  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  process 
patented  by  Dr.  Hans  Goldschmidt.  This  consists  in 
mixing  finely  powdered  aluminium  with  some  pulverized 
metallic  oxid  (e.  g.,  FesO^,  and  then  raising  the  tempera- 
ture to  the  point  where  reaction  takes  place  through 
which  the  aluminium  deprives  the  other  metal  of  its 
oxygen,  forming  AI2O3.  This  reaction  generates  a great 
quantity  of  heat  and  a very  high  temperature.  The  pro- 
cess is  used  for  the  production  of  pure  metals  which  it 
has  not  before  been  possible  to  isolate  completely  and 
in  a pure  form,  such  as  chromium,  manganese,  etc.  An- 
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other  very  important  application  of  the  aluminothermic 
process  is  to  welding.  In  this  thermit  (which  see)  is 
placed  ill  a specially  prepared  crucible  of  refractory  ma- 
terial and  the  reaction  is  started  by  means  of  an  igniter. 
The  fluid  mass  of  iron  produced  is  poured  into  a mold 
placed  around  the  joint  to  be  welded.  This  process  is 
especially  useful  for  welding  conductor-rails,  defective 
castings,  and  parts  of  broken  machinery  which  must  be 
repaired  at  the  places  where  they  are  in  use.  When  the 
aluminothermic  process  is  used  for  the  separation  of 
metals,  an  important  by-product  is  formed,  namely,  the 
melted  aluminium  oxid  or  alumina.  It  is  an  artificial 
corundum  and  has  been  called  corubin.  Its  uniform 
hardness  makes  it  far  superior  to  natural  corundum  or 
emery  for  grinding  and  polishing  purposes.  A great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  use  of  aluminothermic  processes 
has  been  the  lack  of  some  means  of  starting  the  reaction, 
which  requires  a high  temperature.  Dr.  Goldschmidt 
accomplishes  this  by  using  an  igniter  consisting  usually 
of  a readily  reducible  oxid,  such  as  barium  peroxid, 
mixed  with  finely  powdered  aluminium.  The  reaction 
of  this  mixture  may  be  started  by  means  of  a match.  A 
pinch  of  this  mixture  placed  upon  the  thermit  or  other 
aluminothermic  mixture  will  serve  to  start  the  reaction. 
Once  started,  the  main  reaction  will  propagate  itself, 
since  the  temperature  produced  is  probably  above  3000°  C., 
and  higher  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  artificial 
way  except  by  the  electric  arc. 
aluminothermy  (a-lufrni-n6-ther'/mi),  n.  [NL. 
aluminum  + Gr.  Slppy,  heat.]  Same  as  + alumi- 
nothermics. 


tainingyttrium  and  probably  thorium  and  other 
rare  elements:  found  in  Norway. 

aly  (a'li),  a.  [ ale  + -y1.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
like,  or  characteristic  of  the  use  of  ale  : as,  an 
aly  tale ; an  aly  taste  ; an  aly  nose. 

Alyp  ia  (a-lip'i-a)(  n.  [NL.  (Huebner,  1825), 
said  to  be  < Gr.  afamta,  freedom  from  grief.] 
A genus  of  agaristid  moths  containing  several 
species  which  inhabit  the  United  States.  One 

of  them,  A.  oetomaculata,  occurs  abundantly  in  the  larval 
state  upon  grape-vines,  which  it  inj ures  by  devouring  the 
foliage. 

A.  M.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  American  Med- 
ical Association. 

ama-ama  (a'mii-a'ma),  ».  [Hawaiian.]  A 
Hawaiian  name  of  the  common  mullet,  Mvgil 
cephalus.  It  is  a food-fish  of  very  superior 
quality,  and  is  reared  in  artificial  ponds  in  that 
region. 

amacrine  (a-mak'rin),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + fia- 
spoc,  long,  + If  (-iv-),  muscle,  in  pi.  fiber.] 
Not  having  long  fibers : a term  applied  to  an- 
axone  nerve-cells,  sometimes  ealled  spongio- 
blasts, found  in  the  inner  molecular  layer  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye. 


alum-meal  (al'um-mel),  n.  Alum  as  obtained 
in  small  crystals,  at  its  first  crystallization,  by 
rapid  cooling,  with  agitation,  of  a hot  solution, 
alundum  (a-lun'dum),  n.  [L.  al(ius),  other,  + 
( cor)undum .]  An  artificial  abrasive  made  in  an 
electric  furnace  and  used  as  a substitute  for 
corundum. 

alurgite  (a-ler'jit),  n.  [Gr.  a/ovpyr/c,  purple  (lit. 
‘wrought  in  the  sea,’  with  reference  to  the 
genuine  purple  dye  from  the  purple-fish  as  dis- 
tinguished from  imitations  made  on  land,  < 
sea,  + ipyov,  work),  + -ite2.  ] A manga- 
nese-mica, varying  from  purple  to  cochineal 
red,  from  St.  Marcel,  Piedmont. 

Alutera  (a-lu'te-ra),  n.  [NL. : origin  uncer- 
tain, perh.  < Gr.  dXonrof,  unwashed.]  A genus 
of  file-fishes  remarkable  for  their  leathery  skin 
and  lean  body:  found  in  tropical  seas.  A. 
monoceros  is  the  commonest  species. 

Alvarius  (ai-va'ri-us),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
small  darters  of  the  family  Pcrcidse.  A.  late- 
ralis is  found  in  northern  Mexico, 
alveate  (al've-at),  a.  [L.  alveatus,  hollowed 
out  like  a trough  or  tray,  < alveus,  a trough, 
tray : see  alveus .]  Same  as  alveated. 
alvelos  (al've-los),  n.  The  milky  resinous  juice 
of  Euphorbia  heterodoxa,  indigenous  to  Brazil: 
a yellowish-white  syrupy  substance  used  in 
medicine. 

alveola  (al-ve'o-la),  n. ; pi.  alveolee  (-le).  [NL. 
fem.:  see  alveolus .]  In  hot.  : (a)  One  of  the 
pits  in  a receptacle  alter  the  removal  of  the 
flowers,  especially  in  the  heads  of  composite 
plants.  (6)  A pore  in  a fungus,  as  Polyporus. 
(e)  The  depressed  perithecium  in  certain  fungi, 
alveolar,  «.  2.  Iu  phonetics,  formed  or  articu- 
lated by  bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  into 
contact  with  the  alveolar  point  of  the  upper 
front  teeth,  as  the  consonants  t,  d,  n,  l Alveo- 

lar abscess,  a deep-seated  gum-boil.—  Alveolar  angle, 
in  anthrop the  angle  formed  by  the  lines  drawn  from 
tiie  alveolar  point  to  the  basion  and  to  the  nasion. — 
Alveolar  hypothesis,  the  doctrine  or  opinion  that  the 
reticulated  appearances  in  protoplasm  are  due  to  the 
walls  of  contiguous  vesicles  or  alveoli,  and  that  this 
foam-like  structure  is  the  universal  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  protoplasm. — Alveolar  line,  in  craniom.,  the 
continuation  of  the  lateral  margin  of  the  anterior  nasal 
aperture  to  the  anterior  nasal  spine.  Harrison  Allen , 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  X.  418. 

alveolar-dorsal(al-ve//o-lar-d6r,sal),  a.  Alveo- 
lar and  dorsal.  Stud.  Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  X.  105. 
Alveolites  (al"ve-o-li'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < h.  alveo- 
lus, dim.  of  alveus,  a cavity,  + -ites,  E.  -ite2.] 
Agenus  of  extinct  tabulate  corals.  They  grow  in 
spreading  or  branching  masses  composed  of  contiguous 
corallites  opening  obliquely  on  the  surface  with  semi- 
lunar apertures  ; the  septa  are  represented  by  rows  of 
spinules  and  mural  pores  are  present.  This  coral  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian. 

alveololabial  (al-ve,/o-ld-la,bi-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  lips  and  to  the  alveolar  processes, 
alveololingual  (al-ve,,o-lo-ling'gwal),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  tongue  and  to  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses. 

alveolonasal  (al-ve//o-lo-na'zal),  a.  In  cra- 
niom., relating  to  the  alveolar  point  and  to  the 
nasion : as,  the  alveolonasal  line, 
alveolus,  n.  ( h ) In  the  shells  of  belemnites  or  fossil 
dibranchiate  ceplialopods,  the  conical  cavity  at  the  an- 
terior end. 

Alvine  calculi,  intestinal  concretions  which  result  from 
the  inspissation  of  portions  of  the  fecal  contents, 
alvite  (al'vit),  n.  [ Alve  in  Norway  4-  -ite 2.] 
A silicate  resembling  zircon  in  form,  but  con- 


amaldar,  n.  2.  In  India,  an  agent  or  man- 
ager; in  some  districts,  a revenue-collector. 
Also  written  amildar. 

Amalgamated  plates.  See  Opiate. 

amalgamating-pan  (a-mal'ga-ma-ting-pan*), 
n.  In  gold-  and  silver-milling,  a pan-shaped  ma- 
chine with  a revolving  muller  for  grinding  ores 
in  order  to  extract  the  precious  metals  from 
the  resulting  pulp  with  the  aid  of  mercury. 
The  use  of  chemicals  and  heat  is  sometimes 
required,  especially  for  silver  ores. 

amalgamation,  n.—  Barrel  amalgamation,  a pro- 
cess of  amalgamation  in  which  the  ore  to  be  treated  is 
charged  into  revolving  barrels  and  there  the  precious 
metals  are  united  with  mercury.  In  the  United  States 
the  barrel-process  has  been  replaced  by  the  pan-process, 
while  in  Europe  and  in  South  and  Central  America  it  is 
still  in  use.— Kroncke’s  process  of  amalgamation, 
a Chilean  amalgamation  process,  in  use  since  1862,  adapted 
chiefly  for  ores  from  the  deeper  workings,  which  carry, 
besides  some  native  silver  and  chlorid,  much  argentite, 
proustite,  pyroargyrite,  and  polybasite.  The  active  re- 
agent is  a hot  solution  of  cuprous  chlorid  which  is  pre- 
pared separately.  The  operation  is  carried  on  in  rotating 
wooden  barrels,  and  lead  or  zinc  is  employed  as  a means 
of  decomposing  the  calomel. — Raw  amalgamation, 
the  amalgamation  of  silver  ore  without  a preliminary 
chloridizing  roast.—  Roast  amalgamation,  amalgama- 
tion of  silver  ore  after  a preliminary  chloridizing  roast. 
See  chloridize. 

amalic  (a-mal'ik),  a.  [Formation  not  obvious.] 
Noting  an  acid,  Cj2lIi4N,iOg,  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  caffein  or  theobromine;  tetra- 
metkyl  alloxantin. 

Amanist  (a-ma'nist),  n.  [ Amana , a group  of 

villages  in  Iowa  (<  Amana,  a mountain  men- 
tioned in  Cant.  iv.  8),  + -ist.]  A member  of  a 
German  religious  community  properly  known 
as  the  “True  Inspiration  Society.”  Itoriginated 
as  a religious  sect  in  Germany  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  much  persecuted  there  and  elsewhere  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  removed  to  the  United  States  in 
1842,  and  became  communistic.  The  community  settled 
first  at  Ebenezcr,  near  Buffalo,  New  York,  but  removed, 
in  1855  and  the  following  years,  to  Amana,  near  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  where  it  forms  a group  of  seven  villages, 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  sharing 
things  in  common  under  the  rule  of  a president  and  sev- 
eral trustees  elected-  by  the  people.  Its  members  believe 
in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  make  it  their 
sole  creed,  differing  little  in  their  beliefs  from  Lutherans. 
They  have  no  rite  of  baptism,  do  not  believe  in  eternal 
punishment,  and,  like  the  Quakers,  disapprove  of  war  and 
are  non-resistants. 

They  disbelieve  in 
ceremonies  and  in 
gaiety  of  all  kinds, 
have  no  clergy,  and 
no  preaching  ex- 
cept when  God 
raises  up  an  ‘ in- 
spired instrument,’ 
but  all  are  devout 
church-goers.  See 
inspirationist. 

Amanita  (am'a- 
nl'tii),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  apavlrai, 
pi.,  a sort  of 
fungi.]  1.  In 
my  col.,  a genus 
of  fungi  of  the 
family  Jgarica- 
cese,  restricted 
by  recent  au- 
thors to  white- 
spored  species 
having  the  stem 
provided  with 
both  an  annulus, 
or  ring,  and  a 


Amanitopsis  plumbea. 

(After  figure  in  Engler  and  Prantl  s 
“ Pflanzenfamilien.”) 


Amanita 

volva.  Over  50  species  have  been  described, 
a number  of  which  are  common  and  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  temperate  regions. — 2. 
[1.  e.]  A plant  of  this  genus.— Fly  amanita,  a 
name  frequently  applied  to  Amanita  muscaria,  a poison- 
ous species. — Orange  amanita,  a common  name  for  A. 
csesaria,  a large  edible  species  having  an  orange-colored 
pileus.  — Poison  amanita,  a name  applied  to  A.  phal- 
loides , a white  species  which  is  extremely  poisonous. 
Amanitopsis (a-man-i-top'sis),  n.  [NL.(Roze, 
1879),  < Amanita  + btfuq,  view.]  A genus  of 
white-spored  agarics  having  a volva  but  no  an- 
nulus. A.  plmnbea  is  a common  and  widely  dis- 
tributed species.  See  cut  on  preceding  page, 
amanous  (am'a-nus),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  4-  L.  ma- 
ntis, a hand.]  Without  hands  or  manus : some- 
times applied  to  birds.  [Rare.] 
amaranth,  n.  4.  Same  as  purple  heart. — 5.  An 
acid  dyestuff,  of  the  monoazo  type,  which  dyes 
wool  and  silk  a pure  bluish  red  that  is  moder- 
ately fast  to  light  and  milling.  It  is  known 
by  various  other  names,  as  azo  acid-rubine,  Bor- 
deaux S,  and  fast  red Amaranth  spirit,  a trade- 

name  for  one  of  the  solutions  of  chlorid  of  tin  used 
as  a mordant  in  dyeing.  These  solutions  are  now  much 
less  used  than  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  the 
coal-tar  dyes.  —Low  amaranth,  one  of  the  tumbleweeds, 
Amarantus  blitoides,  of  the  prairie  States  resembling  A. 
grsecizans,  but  more  spreading.  Also  prostrate  or  spread- 
ing amaranth.—  Rough  amaranth,  the  pigweed,  Ama- 
rantlius  rctrojtexus.  — Spiny  amaranth,  a tropical  weed, 
Amaranthus  spinosus,  recently  spread  in  waste  places 
from  Virginia  to  Missouri  and  southward.  It  is  a stout, 
bushy  species  and  the  stems  bear  slender  spines.  Also 
called  careless-weed  and  red  careless-weed. — Spreading 
amaranth.  Same  as  low  ★ amaranth . — Thorny  ama- 
ranth. Same  as  spiny  •kamaranth. 
amarantite  (am-a-ran'tlt),  n.  \amarant,  pro- 
per form  of  amaranth,  + -ite%.~\  A hydrous 
ferric  sulphate  occurring  in  slender  prismatic 
crystals  and  bladed  masses  of  an  amaranth-red 
color.  Also  called  hohmannite . 
amargosa  (a-mar-go'sa),  n.  [Sp.  amargoso , 
hitter.]  A name  in  Guam  and  the  Philippines 
of  the  balsam-pear  and  the  balsam-apple  ( Mo- 
mordica  Charantia  and  M.  Balsamina ),  gourd- 
like plants  with  palmate  leaves  and  warty, 
yellow  fruit  which  bursts  open  when  ripe,  dis- 
playing the  seeds  surrounded  by  a red  aril, 
amaric  (a-mar'ik),  a.  [L.  amarus , bitter,  + 
-ic.]  Of  a bitter  nature.— Amaric  acid,  an  acid, 
C23H22O3  + H2O,  formed  by  boiling  benzamarone  with 
alcoholic  sodium  hydroxid.  It  is  crystalline  and  easily 
forms  an  anhydrid. 

amaril  (am'a-ril),  n.  [L.  amarus,  bitter  + -if] 
The  hypothetical  poison  of  the  Bacillus  ictero- 
ides,  regarded  by  some  as  the  cause  of  yellow 
fever. 

amaroid  (am'a-roid),  n.  [L.  amarus,  bitter,  4- 
-oid.]  A name  proposed  to  designate  those 
bitter  substances  which  have  a definite  com- 
position but  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  recog- 
nized classes  of  compounds  such  as  glucosides 
or  alkaloids. 

amaroidal  (am-a-roi'dal),  a.  [amaroid  + -al.] 
1.  Somewhat  bitter  in  taste.— 2.  In pharm., 
resembling  a bitter  in  properties. 

Amasonia  (am-a-so'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  for 
Thomas  Amason,  an  early  American  traveler.] 
A genus  of  greenhouse  shrubs  from  tropical 
America,  of  the  family  Verbenacese  : sometimes 
grown  for  the  long,  persistent,  hairy,  yellow 
flowers.  A.  calycina  is  the  only  common  spe- 
cies in  the  United  States.  There  are  about  six 
species,  but  they  are  not  much  known  in  cul- 
tivation. 

amastia  (a-mas'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  *a paaria, 

< afmoTOs,  without  breasts,  < a-  priv.  4-  yaarog, 
breast.]  Congenital  absence  of  the  nipples  or 
of  the  entire  breasts. 

amasty  (a-mas'ti),  n.  Same  as  *amastia. 
amaurosis,  n.  - Intoxication  amaurosis,  blindness 
clue  to  the  action  of  some  systemic  poison,  such  as  alcohol 
or  tobacco. 

Amaurotic  family  idiocy,  a form  of  idiocy  accompa- 
nied by  constant  and  irremediable  retinal  lesions  caus- 
ing blindness.  Lancet,  June  25,  1904. 

amaxophobia  (am-ak-so-fo'bi-ii),  n.  [Prop. 
*hamaxophobia,  < Gr.  apa$a,  a wagon,  + -0o/3<a, 

< (jtofiew,  fear.]  A morbid  fear  of  vehicles, 

amazia  (a-ma'zi-a),  ?i.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- priv.  + 

^aCdf,  breast.]  Congenital  absence  of  the  mam- 
mary glands. 

Amazonian  group,  in  tjeol.,  a term  applied  to  rocks 
of  Cretaceous  age  along  the  Rio  Purus,  Brazil,  and  re- 
garded as  equivalent  in  part  to  the  Upper  Chalk  or 
Maestrichtian  of  Europe. 

Amazonianism  (am-a-zo'ni-an-izm),  n.  The 
state  or  condition  of  Amazons  ; Amazonian 
customs  and  conditions  which  develop  in  a 
certain  state  of  society  ; particularly,  the  sup- 
posed Amazonian  revolution  of  the  women 
against  prevailing  hetserism.  McLennan. 


Amazonism  (am'a-zon-izm),  n.  The  supposed 
supremacy  and  rule  of  women  in  primitive 
society  : an  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  de- 
scent traced  in  the  female  line,  and  the  con- 
sequent supremacy  of  the  male  relatives  of 
the  wife  over  her  husband.  Ward,  Pure  So- 
eiol.,  p.  338. 

Amazonomachia  (am,/a-zon-o-mak'i-a),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ’Aya(,6>v,  Amazon,  + yaXb,  fight.] 
In  Gr.  antiq.,  a battle  of  Amazons.  There  were 
several  of  these  mythic  battles  : (1)  the  invasion  of  Lycia 
by  the  Amazons ; (2)  the  invasion  of  Phrygia  by  the 
Amazons  ; (3)  the  battle  with  Hercules,  his  9th  labor, 
in  which  Hippolyta,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  was  slain  ; 
(4)  the  battle  with  Theseus  to  liberate  Antiope  ; (5)  the 
battle  at  the  close  of  the  Trojan  War,  when  the  Amazons 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam  ; (6)  the  invasion  by  the 
Amazons  of  the  island  of  Leuce  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  Since  it  furnished  many  interesting  arrange- 
ments of  men,  women,  and  horses  in  action,  the  Amazon- 
omachia was  a favorite  subject  with  Greek  artists.  The 
finest  representation  of  it  now  in  existence  is  a series  of 


Amazonomachia,  from  a Sarcophagus  in  the  Louvre. 


bas-reliefs,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus.  It  was 
often  represented  in  the  decoration  of  vases. 

A.M.B.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Artium 
Mechanicarum  Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  a title  conferred  by  some  col- 
leges. 

ambach,  «.  Same  as  *a m batch. 
ambagiousness  (am-ba'jus-nes),  n.  [ amba- 
gious + -ness.]  The  quality  of  beiug  amba- 
gious, roundabout,  or  indirect, 
ambatch  (am'back),  n.  [See  ambash.]  The 
pitb-tree  of  the  Nile,  JEschynomene  Elaphrox- 
ylon,  a thorny  shrub  or  small  tree  of  extraor- 
dinarily quick  growth  : a characteristic  plant 
of  the  waters  of  tropical  Africa.  Its  uncom- 
monly light,  spongy  wood  is  used  for  floats 
and  small  rafts.  See  ambash. 
ambeer,  ambier  (am'ber),  n.  [Perhaps  due  in 
some  way  to  amber,  in  allusion  to  its  color.] 
Tobacco-juice.  Joaquin  Miller.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
amber2,  71. — Drawn,  amber,  amber  which  has  been 
dragged  out  of  the  sea  with  nets  and  rakes. — Pit  amber, 
amber  mined  from  pits  or  diggings.  It  usually  has  a 
friable  brown  crust.  Distinguished  from  strand  and  sea 
amber , from  which  this  coating  has  been  worn  by  the 
action  of  sea  and  sand.  — Sea  amber,  amber  washed  up 
by  the  sea  (from  deposits  under  the  sea  or  on  the  coast)  or 
dredged  from  its  depths.  Also  called  sea-stone. — Strand 
amber,  water- worn  amber  found  on  a coast  or  strand. 

amber-beds  (am'ber-bedz),  n.  pi.  A deposit 
of  glauconitic  sands  of  Lower  Oligccene  age, 
developed  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
near  Konigsberg,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
a band  containing  considerable  quantities  of 
amber.  The  sands  carry  marine  fossils,  but  the  amber 
incloses  insects,  spiders,  and  centipeds,  together  with 
the  fruit,  flowers,  seeds,  and  leaves  of  a large  number  of 
land  plants. 

amberiferous  (am-ber-if'er-us),  a.  Amber- 
bearing or  amber-producing. 

The  west  coast  of  Denmark  ...  is  included  in  this 
amberiferous  region.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  208. 

amberite  (am'be-rit),  n.  [amber  + -ite2.]  One 
of  the  modern  explosives  known  as  smokeless 
powders.  It  contains  40  per  cent,  of  nitroglycerin, 
56  per  cent,  of  soluble  guncotton,  and  4 per  cent,  of 
camphor,  vaseline,  or  some  equivalent  substance. 

amber-jack  (am'ber-jak),  n.  A name  given  to 
large  species  of  the  genus  Seriola,  as  S.  lalandi 
and  S.  dumerili. 

amberous  (am'ber-us),  a.  Amber-colored ; like 
amber. 

Its  chambers  paved  with  amberous  lights. 

The  Century,  Aug.,  1890,  p.  600. 

amber-snail  (am'ber-snal),  n.  A species  of 
Succinea. 

amber-tree,  n.  2.  The  extinct  tree  Pinites 
succinifer,  which  yielded  most  of  the  amber  of 
the  Baltic  region. 

ambiance  (iih-bi-ahs'),  ».  [F.  [Nouveau  La- 
rousse),  < ambiant  = E.  ambient.  The  E.  form 
would  be  * ambience .]  Environment : in  art, 
the  arrangement  of  accessories  and  surround- 
ings to  support  the  main  effect  intended. 


Amblystomatidse 

ambiciliate  (am-bi-sil'i-at),  a.  [L.  ambi-,  on 
both  sides,  + NL.  ciliatus,  ciliate.]  In  ichth., 
having  the  scales  on  both  sides  of  the  body 
edged  with  minute  teeth.  [Rare.] 

Ambicolnrate  fish  appear  to  be  always  what  one  may 
call 1 ambiciliate  ’ also. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1894,  p.  439. 

ambicolorate  (am-bi-kul'or-at),  a.  [L.  ambi-, 
on  both  sides,  + coloratus,  colored.]  Having 
both  sides  of  the  body  colored : applied  specifi- 
cally to  abnormal  examples  of  flatfishes,  colored 
on  both  sides,  which  are  normally  white  be- 
neath. Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1894,  p.  435. 
ambicoloration  (am-bi-kul-o-ra'shon),  n.  [L. 
ambi-,  on  both  sides,  + coloration .]  In  zool., 
the  property  or  fact  of  having  both  sides 
colored.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1894,  p.  432. 
Ambient  vein.  See  +vein. 
ambier,  n.  See  *ambeer. 
ambilation  (am-bi-la'shon),  n.  [ambi-  + ( re )- 
lation.]  A relation  in  which  every  individual 
object  of  the  universe  of  discourse  stands  to 
every  other;  a pene-coexistence. 
ambisinistrous  (am-bi-sin'is-tms),  a.  [L. 
ambi-,  on  both  sides,  + sinister,  left,]  Same 
as  ambilevous. 

ambital  (am'bi-tal),  a.  [ambit  4-  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  ambitus  or  margin  of  the  shell 
or  test,  as  in  echinoderms. 
ambitty  (am-bit'i),  a.  [Prob.  a factory  pron. 
of  F.  invitre  (an,/vi//tra'),  unvitrified,  < in-,  L. 
in-,  neg.,  + vitre,  <L.  vitrum,  glass.]  In  glass- 
manuf.,  devitrified  in  the  pot  during  the  time  it 
is  being  worked,  as  glass, 
ambitus,  ».  6.  In  Gregorian  music,  the  range 
or  compass  of  a melody. — 7.  In  the  flat  sea- 
urchins  or  echinoids,  the  peripheral  or  equa- 
torial area  of  the  test  which  is  not  transsected 
by  the  ambulacra. 

Amblotheriidse  (am-blo-the'ri-i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Amblotlierium  4-  -idse.]  A family  of 
primitive  mammals  in  which  the  molars  bear 
a tritubercular  blade  and  a posterior  talon: 
from  the  Jurassic  of  North  America  and  Great 
Britain. 

Amblotherium  (am-blo-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL., 
for  * Amblytherium,  < Gr.  sluggish,  4- 

Or/piov,  wild  beast.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Amblotheriidse : regarded  by  some  au- 
thors as  synonymous  with  Peraspalax,  Phas- 
colestes,  and  Stylodon. 

Amblycephalidse  (am-bli-se-fal'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Amblycephalus  4-  -idse.]  A family  of 
harmless  tropical  snakes  found  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  Asia.  The  pterygoids,  which  are  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  quadrates,  do  not  reach  beyond  the  plane 
of  the  occipital  condyle.  On  account  of  the  size  of  the 
head,  the  species  (about  30  in  number)  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  venomous  snakes. 

amblychromatic  (am-bli-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
ayfiM) p,  dim,  4-  XP&pa,  color.]  Feebly  stain- 
ing : applied  to  certain  myelocytes  occurring 
in  marrow.  Opposed  to  *trachychromatic. 
Amblygobius  (am-bli-go'bi-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ayfiXvt;,  dull,  blunt,  4-  L.  golrius,  goby.]  A genus 
of  gobies  in  the  East  Indies, 
amblyopia,  n.  Failing  sight,  as  distinguished 
from  amaurosis  or  total  blindness, 
amblyoscope  (am'bli-o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  aujl'Xvc, 
dim,  dull,  obtuse,  4-  ouoneiv,  view.]  A stereo- 
scope each  lateral  half  of  which  has  indepen- 
dent motion,  whereby  a fusion  of  the  two  images 
can  be  effected  under  any  conditions  of  diver- 
gence or  convergence  of  the  visual  axes.  Lan- 
cet, July  18,  1903. 

amblypod  (am'bli-pod),  n.  [Gr.  apfiAv c,  blunt, 
4-  7ro«f,  foot.]  A member  of  the  order  Am- 
blypoda,  a group  comprising  a large  number 
of  extinct  ungulates. 

Amblypomacentrus  (am,/bli-p6-ma-sen'trus), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a/ifi/a-c,  dull,  blunt,  4-  Poma- 
centrus.]  A name  given  to  a section  of  thegenug 
Pomacentrns,  small  reef-fishes  known  as  dam- 
sel-fishes or  demoiselles. 

Amblyrhiza  (am-bli-ri'za),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apfiM’C,  blunt,  4-  pit[<i,  root.]  An  extinct  genus 
of  rodents,  allied  to  Chinchilla,  from  the  Post- 
tertiary  of  the  Antilles, 
amblystegite  (am-blis'te-jit),  n.  [Gr. 
blunt,  4-  creyr/,  roof,  chamber,  4-  -ite2.  The 
name  alludes  to  the  form  of  the  crystals.]  A 
variety  of  hypersthene  from  the  andesite  of 
the  Laacher  See  in  the  Eifel,  originally  de- 
scribed as  an  independent  species. 
Amblystomatidse  (am'bli-sto-mat'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Amblystoma(t-)  4-  -idse.]  Same  as  Am- 
blystomulse. 


amboceptor 

amboceptor  (am-bd-sep'tor),  n.  [L.  ambo, both, 
+ (re)ceptor.~\  A specific  adaptation-product, 
the  result  of  immunization,  which  unites  the 
corresponding  complement  with  the  receptor 
of  the  cell  or  cellular  product  for  which  it  has 
a special  affinity.  See  ^immunity.  Also  copula, 
desmon,  fixa  tor,  immune  bod//,  intermediary  body , 
preparator . 

The  excessive  or  lateral  chains,  being  useless  to  the 
cells  in  which  they  are  produced,  are  cast  off  and  appear 
in  the  body  juices  as  intermediary  bodies  or  ‘ceptors,’ 
which,  according  to  their  nature,  are  designated  uni- 
ceptors  (antitoxins,  etc.)  and  amboceptors  (intermediary 
bodies).  Science,  July  3,  1903. 

Amboccelia  (am-bo-seTi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
afifiuv,  a raised  edge,  + noikt'a,  belly.]  A genus 
of  small  spire-bearingbrachiopods  with  smooth 
or  spinous  valves:  abundant  in  the  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Ambonychia  (am-bo-nik'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
agfitM,  a raised  edge,  + Svuf,  talon.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Ambonychiklse. 
Ambonychiidse  (am-bo-ni-kl'i-de),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Ambonychia  + -id*.]  A family  of  pelecypod 
or  acephalous  mollusks.  They  have  mytiliform 
shells  with  no  auricle  and  with  the  anterior  adductor 
muscle  obsolete,  no  hinge-teeth,  ligament  external,  and 
byssal  gape  small.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  early 
Silurian  faunse  and  has  a few  Devonian  representatives. 

Amboyna  button  or  pimple.  See  * button . 
ambroid  (am'broid),  n.  The  trade-name  of  a 
substance  made  from  tbe  inferior  pieces  of 
amber.  See  the  extract. 

The  inferior  pieces  of  amber  are  made  into  what  is 
called  ambroid.  The  pieces  are  washed  and  dried,  coated 
on  the  outside  with  some  chemical,  and  are  then  moulded 
with  the  aid  of  heat  and  pressure. 

Scientific  American,  Sept.  16,  1899. 

ambrosia,  ».  3.  Thefood  of  certain  wood-boring 
beetles,  consisting  of  various  hyphomycetous 
fungi  found  associated  with  the  beetles  in  their 
galleries,  and  said  by  some  authors  to  he  prop- 
agated by  them,  each  species  of  beetle  using 
a particular  species  of  fungus. 

Their  [ambrosia-beetles']  food  consists  not  of  wood, 
but  of  a substance  to  which  the  name  ambrosia  has  been 
given,  and  which  is  a coating  formed  by  certain  minute 
fungi  and  propagated  on  the  walls  of  their  galleries  by 
the  beetles.  The  action  of  the  fungus  produces  the  char- 
acteristic stain  in  the  wood. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  1896,  p.  421. 

ambrosia-beetle  (am-br6'zia-be//tl),  n.  Any 
one  of  a group  of  beetles'”  of  the  family  Sco- 
lytidse,  which  burrow  in  the  wood  of  different 
trees,  and  in  their  burrows  cultivate  certain 
fungi  known  as  ambrosia.  See  * apibrosia , 3. 
Thirty  species  belonging  to  6 genera  in  the 
United  States  are  known  to  have  this  habit. — 
Cosmopolitan  ambrosia-beetle,  a scolytid  beetle  of 
wide  distribution,  Xyleborus  saxeseni. — Oak  ambrosia- 
beetle,  au  American  scolytid  beetle,  Xyleborus  affinis. 

Ambrosiace®  (am-bro-zi-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Beiclienbach,  1828),  < Ambrosia  + -acese.]  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous,  sympetalous  plants 
of  the  order  Campanulales , the  ragweed  family : 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  Asteracese,  in 
which  it  is  included  by  many  authors,  by  hav- 
ing the  stamens  (usually  5)  separate,  or  the 
anthers  merely  connivent,  so  as  not  to  he 
truly  syngenesious.  There  are  8 genera  and  about 
55  species,  mostly  American,  coarse  weeds,  some  bearing 
burs.  Ambrosia,  the  ragweed,  is  the  type,  and  the  two 
other  best-known  genera  are  Jva  and  Xanthium. 
ambrosial,  a.  2.  Pertaining  to  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell : a forced  use. 

While  yet  in  the  animal  state  man  learns  to  enjoy  the 
ambrosial  senses  in  partaking  of  food  and  drink  and  in 
inhaling  the  air  laden  with  many  particles  given  off  by 
natural  bodies. 

J.  W.  Powell,  Amer.  Etlinol.  Rep.,  XIX.  lix. 

Ambrosian,  a— Ambrosian  hymn,  any  hymn  attrib- 
uted to  St.  Ambrose  (340-397)  or  his  school.  The  title  is 
generally  considered  as  applying  to  twelve  hymns  char- 
acterized by  their  lack  of  rhythm  and  their  austere 
simplicity.  The  ‘Te  Deum  ’ commonly  called  ‘ Ambro- 
sian ’ is  thought  now  to  be  a translation  of  an  ancient 
Greek  hymn. 

ambrosine  (am'bro-sin),  n.  [<  amber  4-  rosin .] 
A resinous  mineral  found  in  tbe  phos- 
phate-beds near  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
ambulacra].,  a.  2.  Situated  on  the  side  which 
bears  the  ambulacra ; hence,  in  & 'telleroidea 
and  Crinoidea , oral.—  Ambulacral  brush,  in  spa- 
tangoid  sea-urchins,  a structure  consisting  of  an  ordi- 
nary tube-foot  of  which  the  terminal  disk  is  extraordi- 
narily widened  and  carries  a number  of  club-shaped  or 
conical  solid  appendages,  each  supported  by  a calcareous 
rod.  The  brushes  occur  near  the  mouth  and  anus,  and 
are  said  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  taking  in  of  food 
by  stirring  up  the  sand.—  Ambulacral  fields,  the  areas 
or  divisions  of  the  surface  of  an  echinoderm  which  are 
covered  by  the  ambulacra.—  Ambulacral  foot,  one  of 
the  hollow  adhesive  locomotive  organs  of  an  echinoderm  : 
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a tube-foot  or  tentacle.— Ambulacral  pore,  one  of  the 
openings  between  adjacent  ambulacral  ossicles  in  star- 


Longitudinal  section  through  an  ambulacral  brush  of  a spatan- 
goid  (after  Lovfen  and  Hamann).  a,  body  epithelium  ; b , support- 
ing-rod ; c,  supporting  plate  of  the  terminal  disk  ; d,  septa ; e,  canal 
of  the  water-vascular  system ; /,  longitudinal  muscles;  g,  nerve; 
h,  circular  muscle-fibers.  Magnified.  (Drawn  from  Lang’s  “ Com- 
parative Anatomy.”) 

fishes,  or  through  the  ambulacral  plates  in  echinoids,  for 
the  passage  of  the  canal  which  connects  a tube-foot  with 
its  ampulla. 

ii.  n.  Same  as  ambulacral  ossicle  or  plate. 
ambulance,  n — Veterinary  ambulance,  a substan- 
tial, heavy  wagou  with  horizontal  bottom  and  a false  re- 
movable floor  which  can  be  rolled  in  and  out,  used  for 
conveying  invalid  and  disabled  horses.  The  sides  are 
high  and  are  fitted  with  slings,  etc. 

ambulance-chaser  (am'bu-lans-cha/ser),  n. 
A person,  either  a lawyer  of  the  agent  of  a 
lawyer,  who  follows  up  cases  of  accident  in  the 
streets  and  tries  to  induce  the  injured  person 
to  bring  suit  for  damages.  [Colloq.] 
ambulancier  (am-bu-lan-ser'),  n.  [F.  ambu- 
lancier,  < ambulance,  ambulance.]  An  ambu- 
lance surgeon  or  attendant.  [Bare.] 
Ambulatoria(am//bu-la-t6'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.]  A 
group  or  suborder  of  orthopterous  insects,  cor- 
responding to  the  Gressoria  or  walkers,  and  in- 
cluding only  the  family  Phasmidse.  See  Gres- 
soria. 

Ambulatory  school,  in  Sweden,  a method  of  education 
resorted  to  on  account  of  the  sparse  population  of  the 
country.  See  the  extract. 

In  so  sparsely  populated  a country  the  organization  of 
education  (which  is  both  free  and  compulsory)  is  a special 
difficulty,  which  has  been  partly  overcome  by  ambulatory 
schools,  in  which  the  teacher  shifts  his  quarters  twice  a 
year  or  oftener  within  his  district.  The  local  manage- 
ment of  education  is  part  of  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  and 
this  system  seems  to  work  without  friction,  though  Swe- 
den has  her  Nonconformists,  perhaps  because  the  latter 
are  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  State 
Church.  Atheneeum,  March  18,  1905,  p.  333. 

ame  (a'ma),  n.  [Jap.  ame,  a kind  of  jelly  made 
of  flour.]  A form  of  glucose  or  starcb  sugar 
made  in  Japan  by  the  action  of  barley  malt 
upon  rice  paste.  It  is  melted  and  molded  into 
numerous  fanciful  shapes  for  sale, 
amebic,  a.  See  *amceoic. 
amebocyte,  n.  See  *amcebocyte. 
ameed  (a-med),  v.  t.  [a-1  + meed.']  To  reward; 
recompense.  J.  Barlow,  Columbiad,  vii.  611. 
ameen  (a-men'),  n.  [Ar.  ’amin,  faithful,  trust- 
worthy. ] A person  employed  in  a confidential 
capacity ; a confidential  servant  or  agent ; an 
assistant;  a bailiff,  inspector,  or  intendant. 
[Anglo-Indian.] 

Ameiurus,  n.  An  earlier  spelling  of  Amiurus. 
Amelancbier  (am-e-lan'ki-er),  n.  [NL.  (Medi- 
cus,  1789),  from  Mespilus  Amelanchier,  theLin- 
nean  name  of  the  rock-medlar.]  A genus  of 
ornamental  dicotyledonous  shrubs  or  trees  be- 
longing to  the  family  Malacese  and  including 
about  12  species  widely  distributed  in  North 
America,  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  eastern 
and  southwestern  Asia.  They  have  alternate,  sim- 
ple, entire  or  serrate  leaves,  and  usually  racemose,  white 
flowers  with  persistent  sepals  and  obovate-oblong  or  spatu- 
late  petals  contracted  at  the  base  into  slender  claws. 
The  fruit  is  small,  globose  or  pyriform,  with  sweet  and 
juicy  flesh.  The  rock-medlar  of  central  Europe  is  Ame- 
lanchier Amelanchier.  See  service-berry,  3. 

amelification  (a-meFi-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [ amel  + 
L.  -ficare,  (facere,  make.]  In  embryol.,  the  for- 
mation of  enamel  in  the  developing  tooth, 
ameliorant  (a-mel'yo-rant),  n.  That  which 
ameliorates,  betters,  or  improves, 
amelioration, « — Latent  amelioration,  unperceived 
progress  due  to  natural  causes,  for  example,  increase  of 
population  and  migration,  which  makes  possible  artifi- 
cial amelioration  through  conscious  effort.  Ward,  Dy- 
namic Soeiol.,  II.  209. 

ameloblast  (a-mel'6-blast),  n.  [ amel  + Gr. 
/3/Wrdf,  a germ.]  In  embryol.,  same  as  *ada- 
mantoblast. 

amemasu  (a'ma-ma'su),  n.  [Jap.]  A Japanese 
name  of  Salvelinus  Jcundscha,  a trout  com- 
mon in  streams  of  Kamchatka  and  occasion- 
ally taken  in  northern  Japan. 


Amerindian 

Amen  corner,  a place  in  some  Methodist 
churches,  usually  at  one  side  of  the  pulpit, 
where  formerly  sat  the  deacons  who  led  the 
responsive  ‘ amens  ’ during  the  service, 
amenomania,  n.  See  amcenomania. 
Amentiflorse  (a-men-ti-fio're),  it.  pi.  [NL.,  < L. 
amentum  (see  ament)  + flos  (flor-),  aflower(see 
flower).]  In  phytogeog.,  the  catkin-bearing 
division  of  the  ecological  group  Stigmaticce, 
consisting  of  Salix,  Populus,  and  Betula. 
amentulum  (a-men'tu-lum),  )?. ; pi.  amentula 
(-la).  [NL.,  dim.  of  amentum,  ament.]  The 

male  inflorescence  of  Sphagnum  compared  to  a 
diminutive  catkin. 

amenyl  (am'en  - il),  n.  The  organic  radical, 
C5H9,  derived  from  amylene,  CBH10. 

American  blight.  See  bblight.— American  class,  a 
groupof  domesticated  fowls  including  those  breeds  which 
have  originated  in  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  wyandottes,  javas,  American  domi- 
niques,  and  Jersey  blues.— American  ‘cockroach, 
★copper,  *copper  hind-wing,  *dagger,  *lappet, 
★locust,  ★pottery,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Ameri- 
can Protective  Association.  See  ^protective.— Ameri- 
can race,  in  anthrop.,  the  primitive  race  of  man 
inhabiting  America.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Mongol 
race,  and  is  characterized  by  straight  black  hair,  strong 
development  of  the  malar  bones  and  nose,  and  a skin 
which  ranges  from  almost  white  to  dark  reddish  brown 
in  color.  While  the  types  of  South  and  Central  America 
are  not  well  known,  six  fundamental  types  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  North  America  and  northern  Mexico  : (1) 
the  Arctic  type  : short,  with  long  and  high  head,  very 
wide  and  flat  face,  and  narrow  nose,  and  of  light  color ; 
(2)  the  Northwestern  type  : of  moderate  stature,  with 
short  head,  wide  face,  broad  and  flat  nose,  and  of 
darker  color  ; (3)  the  Mississippi  Valley  type  : tall,  witli 
moderately  elongated  head,  wide  face,  broad  and  high 
hooked  nose,  and  of  reddish  color  ; (4)  the  Southeastern 
type  : very  tall,  with  rounded  and  high  head,  wide  face, 
and  high  hooked  nose  ; (5)  the  Sonoran  type  : of  mod- 
erate stature,  with  long,  rather  low  head,  delicate 
face,  and  of  dark  color  ; (6)  the  Mexican  type : of  mod- 
erate stature,  with  short  head,  moderately  heavy  face, 
and  of  dark  color.  A number  of  subtypes  of  these  may 
tie  distinguished.-  American  saw-fly.  See  *saw-fiy.— 
American  scale,  in  munis.,  a measure  of  one  sixteenth 
of  an  inch,  used  for  indicating  the  sizes  of  coins. 

Americana  (a-mer-i-ka'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pl.of  Americahus,  American.]  Books  and  papers 
relating  to  America,  particularly  to  its  early 
history,  geography,  etc. 

Americanism,  n.  5.  A name  applied  to  a 
series  of  opinions  at  variance  with  the  policy 
and  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
supposed  for  a time  to  be  held  by  some  mem- 
bers of  that  church,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  and  condemned  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in 
1899  in  an  apostolical  letter  addressed  to 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  chief  points  were  : that  in 
order  to  attract  those  who  differ  from  her  the  church 
should  shape  her  teachings  more  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  ; that  larger  individual  independence  be 
allowed ; that  the  church  should  relax  some  of  her 
ancient  severity  and  make  concessions  to  new  opinions  ; 
that  points  of  teaching  which  are  of  minor  importance 
be  omitted  and  others  toned  down  ; that  the  monastic 
orders  are  out  of  date  and  their  vows  have  no  moral 
value  ; and  that  there  should  be  a separation  between 
church  and  state  in  all  countries  and  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

We  are  unable  to  give  approval  to  these  views  which, 
in  this  collective  sense,  are  called  hy  some  Americanism. 
But  if  by  this  name  are  to  be  understood  certain  endow- 
ments of  mind  which  belong  to  the  American  people,  just 
as  other  characteristics  belong  to  various  other  nations, 
and  moreover  by  it  is  intended  your  politic  condition  and 
the  laws  and  customs  by  which  you  are  governed,  there 
is  no  reason  to  take  exception  to  the  name. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  Amer.  Oath. 
Quar.  Rev.,  April,  1899. 

Americanistic  (a-mer-i-kan-is'tik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  Americanist  or  to  his  science ; 
carried  on  by  Americanists:  as,  Americanistic 
research. 

Americanitis  (a-mer-i-kan-i'tis),  n.  Over- 
weening national  conceit  in  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  especially  when  shown  or  ex- 
pressed by  vulgar  brag  or  noisy  braggadocio. 

The  removal  (frum  athletics,  etc.)  of  the  real  dishonor 
so  often  revealed  by  the  disqualification  of  men  tainted 
with  professionalism,  less  perfervid  Americanitis  at 
games  and  in  celebrating  victories,  less  newspaper  ex- 
ploitation, and  a better  regulation  of  the  rapidly- 
growing  pecuniary  side  of  these  spectacles  — these  yet 
remain  to  be  accomplished. 

G.  S.  Ball,  Adolescence,  II.  411. 

Amerind  (am'e-rind''/),  n.  and  a.  [A  back- 
formation  from  Amerindian  for  American) 
Indian.]  Same  as  ★ Amerindian  (which  see). 

The  tribal  fraternities  of  the  Amerinds. 

An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol. , 1897-98,  p.  xlviii. 

Amerindian  ( am-e-rin'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [Amer- 
ican) + Indian.  Hence,  by  back-formation, 
Amerind.  This  word,  with  the  associated 
forms  Amerind,  Amerindic,  etc.,  was  originally 
suggested  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  G.  Scott  to  Major 
J.  W.  Powell  as  a uew  but  intelligible  term 


Amerindian 

freed  from  the  ambiguous  and  false  associa- 
tions of  Indian  and  American  Indian,  and 
serving  the  need  of  a comprehensive  term 
covering  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  languages 
of  North  and  South  America.  The  word  was 
adopted  by  Major  Powell  and  other  ethnolo- 
gists at  Washington  in  1898,  and  has  been 
much  used  since.  The  formation  of  the  word 
is  analogous  with  that  of  Eurasian,  Eurasiatic, 
Eurafrican,  etc.,  of  aldehyde,  albronze,  chloro- 
form, dyne,  glycol,  etc.,  of  cosecant,  cosine,  co- 
tangent, etc.,  and  of  innumerable  names  of 
genera  in  zoology  and  botany.]  I.  a.  Ameri- 
can Indian,  in  the  widest  sense;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North  and 
South  America  (the  Amerinds)  or  their  lan- 
guages ; Amerind. 

The  four  worlds  of  widespread  Amerindian  mythology. 

An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1897-98,  p.  885. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
North  and  South  America;  an  ‘Indian’  (with- 
out the  ambiguity  of  that  term) ; a ‘red  man ’ ; 
an  Amerind. 

Amerindic  (am-e-rin'dik),  a.  Amerindian  in 
the  most  general  sense,  especially  as  applied 
to  matters  of  ethnology  or  philology, 
ameristic,  a.  2.  In  hot.,  destitute  of  a meris- 
tem : applied  to  the  prothalli  of  certain  ferns 
which,  being  inadequately  nourished,  produce 
antheridia  only. 

Amerosporffi  (am-e-ros'po-re),  n.  2)1.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  d~  pri v.  + pepog,  part,  + ciropd,  seed.  ] A 
name  applied  by  Saccardo  to  artificial  divisions 
of  various  families  and  orders  of  fungi,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Pyrenomycetes  and  Fungi 
Imperfecti,  to  include  the  genera  which  have 
unicellular  globose  or  short  cylindrie  hyaline 
or  colored  spores. 

amesial  (a-me'si-al),  a.  [a-18  + mesial.']  In 
hiol.,  not  median.  A median  or  unpaired 
organ  in  a bilateral  organism  may  be  said  to  be 
amesial  in  origin  if  it  arises  by  the  union  of 
two  bilateral  rudiments. 

ametabole  (a-me-tab'o-le),  n.  Direct  develop- 
ment without  metaboie  or  metamorphosis, 
amethenic  (am-e-then'ik),  a.  Noting  an  acid, 
C7H14O2,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  diamy- 
lene.  It  is  a liquid  with  weak  acid  properties, 
amethyst,  n.  4.  A trade-name  for  certain 
artificial  dyes  of  the  azine  class,  as  tetramethyl 

safranine  and  tetra-amyl  safranine Burnt 

amethyst,  amethyst,  obtained  by  burning  out  the  color 
of  smoky  quartz,  which  is  occasionally  combined  with 
the  amethystine  quartz. 

ametcecious  (a-me-te'shius),  a.  [Gr.  a -priv. 
+ pera, beyond,  + olnog,  house.  Cf.  metcecious.] 
Not  changing  its  host : applied  to  parasitic 
plants.  Compare  metcecious,  heteroecious,  heter- 
cecism. 

amfibia,  n.  pi.  A simplified  spelling  of  am- 
phibia. 

amfibian,  a.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of 

amphibian. 

amflbious,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  amphib- 
ious. 

Amharan  (am-har'an),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
*Amharic.  Geog.  Jour.  (E.  G.  S.),  IX.  315. 
Amharic,  n.  See  * Abyssinian  languages  (a). 
amic  (am'ik),  a.  [am(ide)  + -ic.]  Having  the 
properties  of  an  amide  and  also  of  an  acid: 
usually  employed  in  composition : as,  oxamic 
acid,  C02H.C0NH2.  Same  as  amidic. 

A.  M.  I.  C.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Associate 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Amici’s  telescope.  See  * telescope . 
amicrobic  (a-mi-kro'bik),  a.  [a-18  4-  microbic.] 
Not  related  to  or  caused  by  microbes:  as,  an 
amicrobic  disease. 

Amicrurte  (am"i-kro're),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a-  priv.  + funpdg,  small,  + ovpa,  tail.  Cf . Mi- 
cruras.]  A group  of  Nemertini,  belonging  to 
the  family  Lineidse,  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a small  filamentous  tail : contrasted 
with  Micrurse.  The  group  includes  the  genera 
Lineus  and  Euborlasia. 

amidah  (a-me'da),  n.  [Heb.,  < ’amad,  stand.] 
The  most  solemn  prayer  in  the  Jewish  liturgy, 
also  known  as  the  shemonah  'esra  (‘  eighteen 
blessings  ’).  It  is  repeated  thrice  daily,  sotto 
voce,  while  standing.  The  prayer  is  composed  of 
eighteen  short  prayers  and  praises  which  treat  princi- 
pally of  resurrection,  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Nothing  should  disturb  the 
pious  worshiper  while  he  is  engaged  in  this  prayer, 
amide,  U.— Amide  powder,  an  explosive  mixture  con- 
sisting of  nearly  equal  parts  of  ammonium  nitrate  and 
niter,  with  a small  amount  of  charcoal, 
amidize  (am'i-dlz),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  ami- 


dized,  ppr.  amidizing.  [amid(e)  + -ize1.]  To 
treat  cotton  material  (cellulose)  with  calcium 
chlorid  and  ammonia  at  a temperature  of  100° 
C.,  in  order  to  increase  the  affinity  of  the  fiber 
for  basic  colors : not  widely  used, 
amidmost  (a-mid'most),  adv.  and  prep,  [amid 
+ -most.]  In  the  very  middle ; in  the  midst  of. 
William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  iv.  52. 
amidoazobenzene  (am//i-do-az-o-ben'zen),  n. 
[amide  + azo-  + benzene.]  Same  as  *amino- 
azobenzene  and  aniline  +yellow. 
amidoazobenzol  (am//i-d6-az-o-ben'zol),  n. 
An  azobenzene,  CgH5.N=N.CgH5,  into  which 
an  amido-(NH2)  group  has  been  introduced: 
CgH5.N=N.C6H4.NH2. 

amidol  (am'i-dol),  n.  [amide + -ol.]  A trade- 
name  for  the  hydrochlorid  of  diaminophenol, 
used  as  a developer  in  photography.  Its  for- 
mula is  C6H30H(NH2)2.2HC1.  The  free  base 
is  unstable. 

amidothiolactic  (am//i-do-thi-o-lak'tik),  a. 
Noting  lactic  acid  which  contains  a thio  (SH) 
and  an  arnido  (NH2)  group.  Cystein  (C2H3- 
(NH2).(SH).COOH)  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  acid  of  this  order. 

amidoxime  (am-i-dok'sim),  n.  [amide  + ox- 
ime.] The  general  name  for  a class  of  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  union  of  a nitrile  with 
hydroxyl  amine.  They  have  the  general  formula 
It  — C(NIl2):NOH.  The  amidoximes  are  usually  crystal- 
line but  unstable  compounds  and  have  both  basic  and 
acid  properties. 

amidoxyl  (am-i-dok'sil),  n.  [amide  + ox(y- 
gen)  + -yl.]  The  univalent  group  NHOH,  as  in 
isobutyric  amidoxyl  nitrile,  (CH3)2C(NHOH)- 
CN,  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  to  acetoxime. 

A.  M.  I.  E.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Associate 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
amigo  (a-me'go),  n.  [Sp.,  < L.  amicus,  a friend.] 
A friend:  used  specifically,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  for  a native  who  is  not  hostile  to  the 
United  States. 

Amiichthys(am-i-ik'this),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apla, 
a kind  of  tunny,  + ixbvg,  fish.]  A genus  of 
small  cardinal  fishes,  of  the  family  Apogonidse, 
in  Cuba. 

amildar,  n.  Same  as  *amaldar. 
amimetic  (a-mi-met'ik),  a.  [a-18  + mimetic.] 
Not  mimetic : applied  to  animals,  especially  in- 
sects, which  do  not  mimic  or  resemble  other 
species  in  coloration  or  behavior, 
amimia,  n. — Amnesic  amimia,  loss  of  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  gestures.— Ataxic  amimia,  aphasia 
with  inability  to  make  gestures, 
amin  (am'in),  n.  Same  as  amine. 
aminic  (a-min'ik),  a.  [amine  + -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  an  amine  or  to  the  amino  group : as, 
aminic  nitrogen. 

amino  (am'i-no),  a.  [Orig.  combining  form  of 
amine.]  Containing  the  group  NH2 : as,  a»if  no- 
acetic  acid.  The  word  is  also  used  as  a prefix  or  in 
compound  words  with  the  same  meaning.  Often  written, 
incorrectly,  amido. — Amino  explosive,  an  explosive  con- 
taining an  amino  compound,  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
nitrate,  as  the  nitrate  of  aminoacetic  acid,  CH9NH0CO2- 
H.HNO3. 

aminoazobenzene  (amri-nd-az-o-ben'zen),  n. 
[amine  + azo-  + benzene.]  A yellow  crystal- 
line compound,  CgHgNiNCg^NH^  formed  by 
warming  diazoaminobenzene  with  aniline  hy- 
drochlorid and  aniline.  Some  of  its  derivatives 
are  valuable  dyes.  Also  called,  less  correctly, 
*amidoazobenzene. 

aminoform  (a-min'o-form),  n.  [amine  + -form.] 
Hexamethylene  tetramine.  Same  as  *cysto- 
gen,  -kurotropin,  and  *formin. 
aminoglutaric  (amri-no-glo-tar'ik),  a.  [amine 
+ glutaric.]  Pertaining  to  glutamic  acid  in  a 

relation  indicated  by  the  specific  prefix Am- 

iuoglutaric  acid  a colorless,  dextrorotatory  compound, 
HOOCCH(NH2)CH2CH2COOH,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  certain  constituents  of  wheat 
gluten.  It  crystallizes  in  trimetric  tetrahedra,  melts  at 
202°  0.,  and  is  also  called  a-a minoglutaric  acid  or  a-glu- 
tamic  acid. 

aminolysis  (am-i-nol'i-sis),  n.  [amine  + Gr. 
Ivcng,  dissolving.  ] In  chem.,  the  decomposition 
of  a substance  when  involving  a taking  up  of 
the  elements  of  ammonia. 

Amish  (am'ish  or  a'mish),  a.  and  n.  [Also 
Omish;  < * Ammisch,  < Amman  (seedef.),  < am- 
man,  dial,  form  of  amtmann,  officer:  see  am- 
man.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Jacob  Amman  (see 
next)  or  to  his  followers  or  their  sect. 

II.  n.  A sect  of  the  Mennonites  which  arose 
in  the  17th  century  in  Switzerland,  named  from 
its  leader,  Jacoh  Amman.  He  insisted  on  the  strict 
use  of  the  ban,  and  went  so  far  as  to  repudiate  the  use  of 
buttons  and  shaving  as  things  of  the  world.  The  Amish 
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Church  in  the  United  States  numbers  about  12,000  follow- 
ers. They  are  also  called  Hookers  from  their  use  of  hooks 
in  their  clothing. 

Amishman  (am'ish- or  ii'mish-man),  n.  [Amish 
+ man.]  A member  of  the  Amish  sect  of  the 
Mennonites.  See  * Amish. 
amitosis  (am-i-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 


pirog,  thread,  + -o.ri.s.]  In  eytol.,  direct  cell- 
division,  akinesis  or  karyostenosis,  as  opposed 
to  the  indirect  form  of  division  (mitosis,  karyo- 
kinesis,  which  see):  so  called  from  the  absence 
of  thread-like  figures  in  the  nucleus, 
amitotic  (am-i-tot'ik),  a.  Exhibiting  amitosis ; 
relating  to  amitosis. 

amitotically  (am-i-tot'i-kal-i),  adv.  By  ami- 
tosis or  direct  division  of  cells  without  prelim- 
inary karyokinesis.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  514. 
Amitra  (am'i-tra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apirpog,  with- 
out girdle  or  head-band,  < a-  priv.  4-  papa,  a 
girdle,  a head-band : see  miter.]  A genus  of 
deep-sea  snail-fishes,  of  the  family  Liparididie, 
lacking  ventral  fins. 

Amitrichthys  (am-i-trik'thig),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a/urpog,  without  girdle,  + i fish.]  A sub- 
genus of  deep-sea  snail-fishes  of  the  family 
Liparididie. 

Amitrinse  ( am-i-tri'ne) , n.  pi.  [NL. , < Amitra 
+ -inie.]  A subfamily  of  Liparididie,  lacking 
ventral  fins : tyjjified  by  the  genus  Amitra. 
amixia  (a-mik'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apit-ia,  < 
ipucrog,  unmingled,  < a-  priv.  + piurAg,  < piyvvvai, 
mix.]  In  hiol.,  cessation  of  interbreeding  be- 
tween races  or  varieties, 
amixis  (a-mik'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < d-  priv.  + yiljig, 
mingling.]  Same  as  *amixia. 

When  we  reflect  that  species  extinct  elsewhere  must 
have  survived  locally,  and  add  to  these  those  local  forms 
which  owe  their  origin  to  amixis,  we  cease  to  be  aston- 
ished at  the  enormous  number  cf  species  of  Lepidoptera 
which  we  find  on  the  earth  at  the  present  day. 

Rimer  (trans.),  Organic  Evolution,  p.  131. 

amly  (am'li),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  The  larva 
of  the  hellgrammite-fly,  Corydalis  cornuta(Co- 
rydalus  cornutus).  [Rhode  Island.] 

A.  M.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Artium  Mechan- 
icarum  Magister,  Master  of  Mechanic  Arts:  a 
degree  conferred  by  some  institutions, 
ammelide  (am'e-lid),  n.  [ammel-in  + -ide.]  A 
monamide  of  cyanuric  acid  having  the  formula 
(CN)3(OH)2NH2.  It  is  formed  from  ammeline 
by  heating  the  latter  with  sulphuric  acid.  Also 
called  melanurenic  acid. 

ammeline  (am'e-lin),  n.  [Metatbetic  form  of 
melamine.]  The  diamide,  (CN)3OH(NH2)2 
of  cyanuric  acid.  It  forms  microscopic  needles 
which  are  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  a weak  base. 

ammine  (am'in),  n.  See  metal-ammonia  com- 
pounds, under  *ammoma. 
ammiolite  (am'i-o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  appear,  cinna- 
bar in  its  sandy  state  (<  appog,  sand),  + liftog, 
stone.]  A mineral  from  mines  in  Chile,  earthy 
in  texture  and  of  a red  color : supposed  to  he 
an  impure  antimoniate  of  copper  mixed  with 
cinuabar. 

ammodyte,  '»■  3.  In  hot.,  a plant  growing 
habitually  in  sandy  places, 
ammonal  (am'o-nal),  n.  A high  explosive 
mixture  consisting  of  3 parts  of  ammonium 
nitrate  and  1 part  of  aluminium, 
ammonia,  n.  The  great  value  of  ammonia  as  a ferti- 
lizer, chiefly  in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate,  renders 
the  question  of  its  supply  on  a large  scale  one  of  much 
importance.  Until  recent  years  it  was  obtained  mainly 
from  the  watery  ammoniacal  liquor  which  is  a by-product 
of  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas  for  illuminating  purposes. 
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This  source  of  supply  has  been  seriously  threatened  by 
the  extension,  especially  in  the  United  States,  of  the  use 
of  carbureted  water-gas,  in  making  which  little  or  no 
ammonia  is  obtained.  Notable  improvements,  however, 
have  been  made  in  methods  for  the  recovery  of  ammonia 
from  the  waste  gases  of  coke-ovens,  shale-works,  and 
blast-furnaces,  and  very  considerable  amounts  are  now 
obtained  from  these  previously  neglected  sources.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  results  secured  with  the  aid  of  the 
high  temperature  of  the  modern  electric  furnace  is  the 
synthetical  production  of  ammonia  from  the  nitrogen  of 
atmospheric  air  and  the  hydrogen  of  water.  Carbon  in 
the  form  of  coke  is  mixed  with  lime  and  the  mixture  in- 
tensely heated  in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  nitrogen, 
giving  rise  to  carbon-monoxid  gas  and  calcium  cyana- 
mide  (CaCN2).  The  latter,  heated  with  water  under 
pressure,  yields  calcium  carbonate  and  ammonia  (CaCN2 
-f  3H2O  = CaC03  + 2NH3).  It  appears  that  cyanamide 
itself  may  serve,  when  used  directly  as  a fertilizer,  to 
furnish  assimilable  nitrogen  to  growing  plants.— Albu- 
minoid ammonia,  the  ammonia  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  matter  when  water,  sewage,  or  other 
substances  are  distilled  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate.  The  determination  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  is  used  to  secure  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  potable  waters  or  in 
sewage.-— Ammonia  coil,  in  refrigeration,  a special  kind 
of  gas-piping  bent  into  a coil  and  used  in  conveying  and 
cooling  ammonia.— Ammonia  condenser,  a large  coil 
of  pipe  built  up  with  the  proper  fittings,  used  in  cooling 
and  condensing  hot  ammonia  gas  as  it  conies  from  the 
compressor.  Two  types  are  in  use.  In  one,  called  a sur- 
face condenser , the  gas  passes  through  the  coil  while  cold 
water  flows  in  a film  over  the  outside  surface  of  the  pipes. 
In  the  other,  called  a pipe  condenser , double  pipes,  one 
within  the  other,  are  built  up  as  a coil,  the  ammonia  gas 
traveling  through  the  smaller  inside  pipe  and  the  cold 
water  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  larger 
pipe,  cooling  the  ammonia  gas  and  condensing  it  to  a 
liquid  which,  when  allowed  to  expand,  may  be  used  in 
making  ice  or  cooling  a cold-storage  plant.— Ammonia 
fittings,  couplings,  elbows,  tees,  and  other  pipe- fittings 
of  special  shape,  size,  and  weight  adapted  to  pipes  used 
in  conveying  ammonia  as  a liquid  or  a gas.  See  +pipe - 
fitting. — Ammonia-nitrate  process.  See  -kprocess 
Ammonia-soda  process,  the  chief  method  by  which  at 
present  carbonate  of  soda  is  made  from  common  salt.  Its 
essential  feature  is  the  action  of  ammonia  and  carbon 
dioxid  upon  strong  brine  under  considerable  pressure. 
Invented  in  practical  form  by  E.  Sol vay.— Ammonia 
type,  in  chem.,  the  structure  characteristic  of  the  mole- 
cule of  ammonia  and  analogous  compounds,  an  atom  of 
nitrogen  or  some  other  triad  element  united  to  three  mo- 
nad atoms  or  radicals  of  electropositive  character.  Thus 


process  for  making  soda  from  common  salt  — in  this  case 
used  to  recover  ammonia,  which  is  again  applied  in  a re- 
newal of  the  process.— Ammonium  chloroplatinate. 
S ee+ammonioplatinic  chlorid. — Ammonium  hydrate. 
See  ★ ammonium  hydroxid.—  Ammonium  hydroxid,  in 
chem.}  the  form  in  which  ammonia  is  assumed  to  exist 
when  dissolved  in  water,  NH4.HO,  resulting  from  the  ac- 
tion of  NH3  and  H2O  upon  each  other.  The  solution, 
the  ordinary  liquid  ammonia  of  commerce,  behaves  in 
many  respects  like  the  solution  of  caustic  soda  (NaHO) 
or  caustic  potash  (KHO),  but  decomposes,  on  being 
heated,  into  gaseous  ammonia  and  water.  Recent  investi- 
gations of  the  physical  properties  of  the  solution  make  it 
very  doubtful  whether  the  hydroxid  has  any  real  exis- 
tence. Often  improperly  called  ammonium  hydrate.—  Am- 
monium magnesium  phosphate,  in  chem.,  a slightly 
soluble  crystalline  salt  (NH4MgP04.6H20)  frequently 
resorted  to  in  chemical  analysis  as  the  form  in  which  to 
separate  magnesium  from  other  substances.  It  is  often 
met  with  as  a constituent  of  urinary  calculi.— Ammo- 
nium nitrate,  in  chem.,  the  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid  (NH3  + HN03=  NH4.NO3), 
chiefly  noteworthy  as  the  source  from  which,  by  cau- 
tiously heating  it  somewhat  above  its  melting-point,  nitro- 
gen monoxid  or  nitrous  oxid,  the  so-called  laughing-gas, 
is  prepared  for  use  as  a gaseous  anesthetic,  most  com- 
monly by  dentists.— Ammonium  persulphate,  a salt 
((NH4)2S208)  sparingly  used  in  the  development  of  pho- 
tographic pictures.— Ammonium  phosphomolybdate, 
in  chem.,  a salt  of  the  composition  (NH4)3P04+12Mo- 
O3,  appearing  as  a bright-yellow  crystalline  precipitate 
insoluble  in  a nitric-acid  solution  of  ammonium  molyb- 
date. It  is  very  commonly  used  in  analytical  processes 
as  the  form  in  which  to  separate  the  radical  of  ortlio- 
phosphoric  acid,  for  the  determination  of  this  radical  or 
of  the  phosphorus  it  contains,  and  is  of  great  value  in 
connection  with  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  and  of  steel. 
— Ammonium  picrate,  a substance  crystallizing  in 
bright-yellow  needles,  burning  on  the  application  of 
flame,  but  exploding  by  shock  less  easily  than  other  pic- 
rates  : used  in  the  preparation  of  Brugere’s  and  Abel’s 
powders.  — Ammonium  platinochlorid.  Same  as 
*ammonioplatinic  chlorid. —Ammonium  sulphate,  in 
chem.,  the  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia  and  sul- 
phuric acid  (2NH3  + H2S04  = (NH4)2S04).  It  is  pre- 
pared on  a larger  scale  than  any  other  ammonium  salt, 
chiefly  for  use  as  a fertilizer  or  an  ingredient  of  mixed 
fertilizers.  See  -kammonia.— Metal-ammonium  com- 
pounds, in  chem.,  substances  in  which  a metal  may  be 
viewed  as  replacing  part  or  all  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
radical  ammonium : as,  dimercimimmonium  chlorid, 
NHg2Cl,  which  may  be  considered  as  ammonium  chlorid, 
NH4CI,  with  the  4 atoms  of  monad  hydrogen  replaced  by 
2 atoms  of  dyad  mercury. 


ammono-acid  (aWno-as'id), n.  A compound 


. I type.— Aqua  am- 

monise  (ammonia  gas  dissolved  in  water)  is  used  by 
textile-colorists  for  neutralizing  acids  and  when  an  alkali 
of  milder  character  than  caustic  soda  or  potash  is  desired, 
as  in  the  neutralizing  of  Turkey-red  oil.  It  is  also  used 
as  a fixing  agent  for  certain  metallic  mordants.— Mer- 
curic chlorid  and  ammonia  process.  See  *process . 
-Metal-ammonia  compounds,  in  chem.,  a large  and 


which  in  solution  in  liquid  ammonia  conducts 
itself  in  a manner  analogous  to  the  conduct  of 
ordinary  acids  in  water:  as,  acetamide,  CH3- 
CONH2,  which  reacts  with  the  ammono-base, 
KNH2,  giving  potassium  acetamide,  CH3- 

, , , , „ CONHK,  and  ammonia. 

complex  series  of  substances  formed  by  the  union  of  arnTYiftnn-VmctP  ( a.-m o ' n o-Tm ^ ^ ^ « A pnmrimirwl 

ammonia  in  different  proportions  with  the  salts  of  eer-  an*monO  D»Se  ta-mo  no  Das  ),n.  A compound. 


ammonia  in  different  proportions  with  the  salts  of  cer- 
tain metals,  as  platinum,  cobalt,  and  copper,  new  com- 
pound radicals  being  thus  produced.  The  term  ammine 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  amine)  has  been  proposed 
for  these  substances. 

ammoniater  (a-mo'ni-a-ter),  n.  [ *ammoniate , 
v.  (<  ammonia),  + -er1.]  A substance  which 
supplies  ammonia  to  a compound  fertilizer, 
ammonioplatinic  (a-mo'ni-o-pla-tin'ik),  a. 


which  conducts  itself  in  a solution  in  liquid 
ammonia  as  an  ordinary  base  conducts  itself 
in  aqueous  solution  and  which  contains  the 
group  — NH2  in  place  of  the  hydroxyl,  OH,  of 
an  ordinary  base:  as,  potassium  amide,  KNH2. 
ammono-basic  (a-mo-no-ba'sik),  a.  Designat- 
ing a compound  related  to  an  ammono-salt  in 


salt  to  the  salt  from  which  it  is  derived 
that  is,  an  ammono-salt  in  which  a part  of  the 
acid  groups  have  been  replaced  by  NH2  as 
OH  replaces  acid  groups  in  the  formation  of 
ordinary  basic  salts. 


Derived  from  ammonium  and' platinum Am-  a manner  analogous  to  the  relation  of  a basic 

monioplatinic  chlorid,  ammonium  chloroplatinate  sa,lt  to  which  it.  is  derive, 1 • 

(NH4)2PtCl6,  the  double  chlorid  of  platinum  and  am- 
monium  : a sparingly  soluble  yellow  crystalline  precipi- 
tate often  used  as  the  form  in  which  to  determine,  in 
chemical  analysis,  ammonia  or  its  constituent  nitrogen. 

“am™  applied  to  certain  ”explosi^  a“mon°id.  n-  «•  Pertaining  to  or  having 
materials,  patented  by  Favier,  containing  am-  J*L' ^S^i  ?f  * ^Ammonmdea. 
monium  nitrate  with  other  substances,  chiefly  amm0f10^  (a™  9-n°l),  »•  The  trade-name  of  a 
nitro-  or  dinitro-naphthalene.  remedy  said  to  consist  of  acetanihd,  sodium 

ammoniticone  (il.BB.).  ,.  , XK'kSd *“ 

'm  ammonolysis  (.m-o-nol'i-si,), » Th.  decora. 

position  ot  an  ammono-salt  in  liquid  ammonia 


,,  n.  ana  a. 

[ Ammonites  + cone.]  I, 
shell  coiled  in  one  plane,  as  in  an  ammonite  ; 
the  shell  of  an  ammonite,  ceratite,  or  gonia- 
tite. 

II.  a.  Having  a close-coiled  symmetrical 
shell,  as  the  ammonoid  eephalopods. 
ammonitiform  (am-o-nit'i-fdrm),  a.  [NL. 
ammonites,  ammonite,  + L.  forma,  form.) 

Resembling  an  ammonite  in' shape,  as  the  AmW=mhn™la  cm.  a 

young  of  certain  Gasteropoda,  ® cor™u  Ammonts. 

a“rn+0^ia'¥< « ‘ Tlakd oTh  T [“T  ^ + ^C^dic  AtoeS!]  The 

the  ammonites  or  AmJJJdea , resembling  of  san,W,atbs  ™ the  treatment  of 

°n  ammonite.  Zittel  (tvaus.).  Textbook  of  Pa-  _ea.  . . , , 

r iMiuwxuira  ammunition- conveyer  (am-u-msh'on-kon- 

va/'er),  n.  In  a man-of-war,  a mechanical  ap- 
pliance, moved  by  power,  for  transporting 
ammunition  horizontally  from  the  magazines 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ammunition-hoists, 
salt  nitrogen  gas  may' be  obtained/  in  accordance’ with  ammunition-hoist  (am-u-nish'on-hoist),  n.  A 

<Jr,2,?,3  ^ 4ir2°  + N'a.—  Am-  mechanical  contrivance,  worked  by  band  or 
monium  CA]/0OncLuQ,  ( N U . t I:  n ..  n nommarmnl  onlt  . - - - - . . 

valuable  in  wool-scouring 


amcebocyte 

of  a war-sliip,  beneath  the  protective  deck, 
through  which  ammunition  is  transported  from 
the  magazines  to  the  places  from  which  it  is 
sent  up  through  the  decks  to  the  guns  above, 
ammunition-room  (am-u-nish'on-rom),  n. 
Any  compartment  on  a war-ship  in  which  am- 
munition is  stored  for  use : usually  made  wa- 
ter-tight and  provided  with  means  for  flooding 
with  water  in  case  of  fire  on  hoard.  The  term 
includes  magazines,  shell-rooms,  and  fixed- 
ammunition  rooms. 

ammunition-scuttle  (am-u-nish/on-skut//l),  n. 
In  a man-of-war,  a scuttle  in  a deck  or  in  the 
bulkhead  of  a magazine  through  which  ammu- 
nition is  passed  on  its  way  to  the  guns.  See 
scuttle 2,  n.,  1. 

Amnemonic  agraphia.  See  * agraphia . 
amnesia,  n — Auditory  amnesia,  word-deafness. 
Amnesic  amimia.  See  *amimia. 

Amnigenia  (ain-ni-je'ni-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  mi- 
nis, a river,  + -genus,  -horn.]  A genus  of  ex- 
tinct pelecypod  mollusks  or  clams  allied  to  the 
family  Unionidse  and  believed  to  be  of  fresh- 
or  brackish-water  habitat.  Amnigenia  Catskill- 
ensis  is  a characteristic  fossil  in  the  brackish-water  One- 
onta  sandstones  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Catskill  formation. 

amnio-allantoic  (amTi-o-al-an-to'ik),  a.  Con- 
cerning or  pertaining  to  the  presence  of  an 
amnion  and  an  allantois, 
amnion,  n.  5.  In  echinoderms,  the  sac  in  the 
pluteus  larva  inclosing  the  developing  echinus. 
—True  amnion,  the  inner  of  the  two  embryonic  envelops 
in  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  as  opposed  to  the  outer 
or  false  amnion. 

amniote  (am'ni-ot),  a.  and  n.  [NL.  amniotus, 
< amnion , amnion.]  I.  a.  Possessing  an  am- 
nion; amniotic. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Amniota. 

Amniotic  hand,  a cord-like  formation  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  amnion,  sometimes  constricting  a limb  of  the 
fetus.— Amniotic  cord,  in  ruminants,  a band  of  tissue 
persisting  for  a time  after  the  closure  of  the  amnion 
and  chorion,  and  connecting  these  two  structures.— Am- 
niotic dropsy.  See  ★ dropsy. 
amniotitis  (amTi-o-ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  (af- 
ter amniote)  < Gr.  a/uviov,  amnion,  + -itis.~\  In- 
flammation of  the  amnion. 

Amoeba  coli  or  dysenteric,  an 
amoeboid  organism  believed  to 
be  causative  of  one  form  of  dys- 
entery. 

amoebiasis  (a-me-bi-a'sis), 
n.  Morbid  condition  in- 
duced by  the  presence  of 
amcebs.  1 

amoebic  (a-me'bik),  a, 
p amceba  + -ic.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  amcebse. 

Also  amebic Amebic  coli- 

tis, inflammation  of  the  large  in- 
testine caused  by  the  presence  of 
Amoeba  coli  or  dysenteries ; amce- 
bic dysentery.  Jour.  Exper.  Med., 

VI.  167.— Amcebic  dysentery, 
a form  of  dysentery  due  to  the 
presence  of  Amoeba  coli  or  dysenteries  in  the  intestine. 
See  dysentery.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  VI.  89. 

Amcebida  (a-me' bi-da),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  < Amoeba 
+ -ida.]  An  order  of  Bhizopoda.  They  have  lo- 
hose  pseudopodia,  are  with  or  without  a shell,  have  one 
or  more  nuclei,  and  usually  have  a contractile  vacuole. 
It  includes  the  families  Amoebidse,  Arcellidee,  and  Eu- 
glyphidse. 

amcebocyte  (a-me'bo-sit),  n.  [NL.  amoeba  + 

apfc. 


Amoeba  coli.  (Magnified.) 


in  a manner  analogous  to  the  hydrolysis  of 
salts  in  water. 

ammono-salt  (a-mo'n6-salt//),  n.  A compound 
formed  together  -with  ammonia  by  the  action 
of  an  ammono-acid  on  an  ammono-base  in  a 
solution  in  liquid  ammonia. 


leon.,  I.  547. 

II.  n.  An  ammonite  (which  see)  or  amom- 
noid. 

ammonium,  n. — Ammonium  bichromate,  ammo- 
nium pyrochromate  ((NH4)2Cr207).  By  heating  this 


0U7  = 


and  in  common  smelling-salts. —Ammonium  chlorid, 
sal  ammoniac,  NH4C1.  It  is  usually  prepared  from 
ammonium  sulphate  by  heating  with  common  salt,  the 
ammonium  chlorid  subliming,  and  is  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  exciting  fluid  of  the  Leelanchii  galvanic  cell, 
in  the  production  of  mordants,  etc.  It  is  obtained  on  a 
great  scale  as  a by-product  of  the  Solvay  or  ammonia 


lifted  from  the  magazines  or  passages  in  the 
lower  parts  of  a war-ship  and  delivered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  guns,  or  on  the  decks  upon 
which  they  are  placed. 

ammunition-passage  (am-u-msh'qn-pas'/aj), 
«.  A passage  arranged  in’  the  lower  parts 


/ 

spc. 

Amcebocytes. 

Body  wall  of  Clathrina  coriacea,  Mont.,  seen  from  the  inside  in 
the  region  of  the  oscular  rim,  showing  pores  (/.  i.,p.  2.), — the  collar- 
cells  removed  to  show  the  underlying  parenchyma.  am.c,  amoe- 
bocyte;  ap.f.c.,  apical  formative  cell;  b./c.,  basal  formative 
cell;  sp.c.,  spicule  cell,  or  scleroblast.  (From  Lankester’s 
“ Zodlogy.”) 


amoebocyte 

Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  An  amoeboid  coll 
or  corpuscle,  usually  of  rounded  or  lobose 
shape  (frequently  packed  with  granules  or 
sometimes  with  particles  of  pigment),  found 
everywhere  among  the  cells  and  tissues  and 
in  the  cavities  of  various  in  vertebrate  animals. 

Such  cells  are  known  also,  from  their  vagrant  habits,  as 
wandering  cells.  In  some  organisms,  as  sponges,  they 
give  rise  to  the  genital  products,  and  they  are  also  prob- 
ably concerned  with  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  ex- 
cretion. Also  spelled  amebocyte. 

amoebocytogenous  (a-me"b6-sI-toj'e-nus),  a. 

[NL.,  < amoeba  + Gr.  n'vrog,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + 

-yevr/q,  -producing.]  In  pathol.,  relating  to  or 
producing  amoebocytes. 

Amoebogenise  (a-me-bo-jen'i-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< amoeba  + -genus,  producing.]  A group  of 
Sporozoa having  amoeboid  sporozoites:  equiva- 
lent to  Myxosporidia. 

Amcebosporidia  (a-me//bo-sp6-rid'i-a),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < amoeba  + Gr.  oiropa,  seed,  + -idia.] 

A group  of  Gregarinida  which  have  a multi- 
nucleate  amoeboid  form  and  increase  by  direct 
division  or  by  falciform  young  coming  from 
spores.  They  are  found  in  the  Malpighian 
tubules  of  some  beetles.  Same  as  *Schizo- 
gregarinse. 

amok  (a'mok),  a.  and  n.  [Malay  amok,  drnoq, 
pron.  a'mok  or  a'moh:  see  amuck.]  I.  a. 

Same  as  amuck  (but  a form  nearer  the  original). 

See  amuck. 

II.  n.  An  affray  in  which  one  or  more  per- 
sons (Malays)  run  amuck.  See  the  quotation. 

An  amok  took  place  last  night,  by  a Malay,  which  re-  1 
suited  in  the  loss  of  his  own  life  and  the  wounding  of  16  amorphus  (a  - mor'fus),  n. ; pi.  amorphi  (-fl). 

Straits  Times,  quoted  in  Giles’s  Glossary  of  Reference. 


Amorphophallus  campanulatus. 

(After  figure  in  Engler  and  Prantl’s  “ Pflanzenfamilien.”) 


[Gr. 


amorphozoary  (a-mor-fo-zo'a-ri),  n. 

apop<j>oq,  formless;'  + NL. ' zoarium,  q.  v.]  An  amphibichnite  (am"fi-bik'nit), 
irregular  or  shapeless  animal  growth,  as  a ' ’ 

sponge  or  a colonial  coelenterate. 


amphicreatinine 

Ampere’s  frame,  rule.  See  *frame,  *rule. 
ampere-turns  (am -par'ternz"),  n.  pi.  A mea- 
sure of  the  magnetizing  power,  or  magnetomo- 
tive force,  of  a current  of  electricity  in  a con- 
ducting-coil, equal  to  the  product  of  a number 
of  turus  in  the  coil  by  the  current  (in  am- 
peres) passing  through  it. 
ampbarkyochrome  (am  -far'ki-o-krom),  n. 
[Gr.  aptpi,  on  both  sides,  + apnvq,  net,  + 
Xpupa,  color.]  In  neurol.,  a cell  in  which  the 
nodal  points  of  the  nucleus  are  connected  by 
deeply  staining  bands  or  bridges, 
ampheclexis  (amf-ek-lek'sis),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
aptjit,  on  both  sides,  + e/czrftf,  selection : see 
eclectic.]  Sexual  selection  on  the  part  of  both 
male  and  female.  Compare  *gyneclexis  and 
*andreclexis.  Ward,  Pure  Sociol.,  p.  361. 
amphiaster,  n.  3.  [1.  c.]  A sponge-spicule 
consisting  of  a straight  axis  with  a whorl  of 
rays  near  each  end. 

amphibia,  n.  pl.,  2.  Boulinger  divides  the  Am- 
phibia into  four  orders,  Stegocephalia,  Apoda,  Caudata, 
and  Ecaudata,  the  last  three  being  the  same  as  the 
Qymnophiona,  Urodela , and  Anura  of  other  writers,  but 
bearing  the  names  originally  applied  to  them.  Recent 
researches  emphasize  ‘ihe  distinctness  of  the  Stegoce- 
phalia and  show  that  they  approach  reptiles  in  some 
structural  features.  On  this  account  it  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Seeley  to  place  the  two  in  one  class,  while  Cred- 
ner  would  unite  the  Stegocephalia  with  the  Rhynchoce- 
phalia.  The  order  Stegocephalia  is  variously  divided  into 
from  2 to  5 suborders,  mainly  on  characters  furnished  by 
the  vertebra). 

n.  [Irreg.  < 


amok  (a'mok),  v.  i.  To  run  amuck  (which  see), 
amora  (a-mo'ra), pi.  amoraim  (am-o-ra'im). 
[Heb.  ’amora,  expounder,  < Heb.  Aram,  ’amar, 
say,  speak.]  1.  An  officer  who  stood  beside 
a public  teacher  or  lecturer  and  announced  in 
a loud  voice,  in  popular  language,  what  the 
teacher  had  just  uttered  in  a low  voice  in  aca- 
demic language:  otherwise  called  ‘translator’ 


Gr.  aptpiftiog,  amphibious,  + lxmc,  track : see 
ichnite.]  A fossil  marked  by  tracks  of  am- 
...  . . phibia. 

[NL.,  <Gr.  a/ioppor,  shapeless.]  In  teratol.,  a amphibole,  n Soda amphibole,  a variety  of  amphi- 

mole  or  shapeless  monster.  bole,  or  a species  of  the  amphibole  group,  characterized 

amortisseur  (a-mor-ti-ser'),  n.  [F.,  < amortir,  by  the  presence  of  sodium  as  a prominent  constituent : 
deaden : see  amortize.]  In  elect.,  an  induction  {,'ukevikitl  belonghere  glaucol,1'ane-  al»> 

A4*yrT-' 

to  dniunen  smv  tendenev  to  oscillation  It  tul  nature— Amphibolic  fistula,  an  opening  made 
to  dampen  any  tendency  to  osciuauon.  it  iu  the  gan.bladder  o{  ttl,  animal  for  the  purpose  of  ol> 

usually  consists  of  a ‘ squirrel  cage,  or  number  taining  bile  for  physiological  study.  The  common  bile- 
of  copper  bars  passing  through  the  field-iron  duct  is  left  intact,  so  that  when  the  external  opening  is 
and  connected  with  each  other  by  end-rings.  plugged  the  bile  may  flow  away  through  the  duct, 
or  -interpreter.’— 2.  One  of  the  expounders  of  amortizable  (a-mor'ti-za-bl),  a.  That  can  be  or  amphibolitic  (am-fib-o-lit'ik),  a.  [ amphibolite 
the  Mishuah,  successors  of  the  tannaim.  The  is  intended  to  be  amortized  or  extinguished:  + -ic.]  Inpetrog.,  same  as  amphibolic.  Gei- 
expositions  of  these  rabbis  and  the  Mishnah  constitute  as  a ,jeht  amortizable  in  ten  years.  kie,  Text-book  of  Geology,  p.  804. 

begmr^fte^tlmll^aufo^RahbbnKlah^iaAiasMth^Prince  amotion,  ft.  3.  In  law  : (a)  An  unlawful  taking  amphibolization  (am"fi-b61-i-za'shon),«.  [am- 
Judah),  about  200  a.  d.,  and  extended  to  about  500  a.  d.  of  chattels.  (6)  The  act  of  turning  out  an  owner  pniuolize  -r  -ation.  J In  geol 
amoral  (a-mor'al),  a.  [ft-18  + moral.]  Devoid  of  an  estate  in  land  before  the  termination  of 
of  moral  quality ; neither  moral  nor  immoral ; his  estate,  (c)  In  corporations,  removal  of  an 
non-moral.  It.  L.  Stevenson,  in  Longman’s  official  of  a corporation  before  the  expiration 
Mag.,  I.  70.  N.  E.  D.  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed, 

amorfous,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  amor-  amoyong  (a-mo'yong),  ».  [Tagalog  *amoyong, 
phous.  Bisaya  amoyon,  < Tagalog  amoy,  scent.]  A 

Am  organ  (a-mor'gan),  a.  [L.  Amorgus,  Amor-  name  in  the  Philippines  of  Fissistigma  fulgens 
gos,  < Gr.  ’A popyAg.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Amor-  (Melodorum fulgens  of  Hooker  and  Thompson), 
gos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  a group  of  islands  in  a large  woody  climber  or  small  tree  of  the 

custard-apple  family,  having  tawny-orange 
colored  flowers  and  pod-like  fruit  inclosing  a 


the  ADgean  Sea,  or  to  an  ancient  civilization, 
preceding  that  of  Mycense,  shown  by  numerous 
remains  which  have  been  found  by  recent  ex- 
cavators. Amorgos  is  noted  as  the  residence  of  the 
Greek  poet  Simonides  (7th  century  B.  C.)  and  for  the  pro- 
duction in  ancient  times  of  a very  fine  kind  of  flax  which 
was  woven  into  garments  and  dyed  red. 

The  material  employed,  and  the  simple  form  of  the 
vase,  seem  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  later  prae- 
Mycenean  or  A morgan  period. 

A.  J.  Evans,  in  Jour.  Hell.  Studies,  XVII.  350. 

Amorgian  (a-m6r'gi-an),  a.  Same  as  Amorgan. 
amorism  (am'o-rizm),  ft.  [L.  amor,  love,  + 
-ism.]  Love-making  tendencies  or  disposition  ; 
amatory  intrigue;  gallantry. 

Full  of  the  romance  and  colour  and  sparkle  of  that 
curious  life  — half  old-world  Spanish,  half  topsy-turvy 
Oriental  in  its  fatalism  and  passionate  amorism  — which 
was  to  be  found  in  California. 

Athenseum,  Jan.  17,  1903,  p.  77. 

amorist,  ft.  2.  One  who  is  given  to  writing 
love-sonnets  or  -songs. 

The  Angel  determines  all  conceptions  of  the  poet,  who 
is  imagined  as  a mild  and  amiable  amorist. 

Athenseum,  April  1,  1905,  p.  390. 

amoristic  (am-o-ris'tik),  a.  [amorist  + -ic.] 
Amatory.  The  Academy,  April  9,  1881. 
Amorphophallus  (a-mor-fo-fal'us),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  apnp<j>og,  shapeless,  + (iaAAof,  phallus.]  A 
giant  plant  of  the  family  Aracese  from  the 
eastern  tropics,  grown  as  a curiosity  in  hot- 
houses. It  has  immense  spathes  containing  many  ill- 
smelling flowers.  The  three  most  commonly  cultivated 
species  are  A.  Itivieri  (commonly  called  -Adevil’s-tongue ), 
A.  campanulatus,  and  A.  giganteus.  See  cut  in  next 
column. 

amorphophyte  (a-m6r'fo-fit),  n.  [Gr.  apoptboc, 
shapeless,  4-  <pvr6v,  a plant.]  A plant  with 
flowers  of  irregular  or  anomalous  form.  Necker. 
amorphose(a-m6r'fos),a.  Amorphous.  [Rare.] 


In  geol.,  the  metamor- 
pliic  process  by  which  minerals  of  the  am- 
phibole group  are  produced  in  rocks  by  the 
alteration  of  other  minerals, 
amphibrachic  (am-fi-brak'ik),  a.  [amphibrach 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  amphibrach ; 
characterized  by  amphibrachs.  Scripture,  Ele- 
ments of  Experimental  Phonetics,  p.  510. 
amphicarpium  (am-fi-kiir'pi-um),  n. ; pi.  am- 
phicarpia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  dpipi,  on  both  sides, 
+ sap-Ag,  fruit.]  Iu  hot.,  an  archegonium  that 
persists  after  fertilization  as  a fruit-envelop. 


number  of  cinnamon-colored,  somewhat  aro-  amphicarpogenous  (am-fi-kar-poj'e-nus),  a. 
matic  seeds,  which  are  administered  medici-  [Gr.  apcf>t,  on  both  sides,  + napirog,  fruit,  + 
nally  in  the  Philippines  under  the  name  of  -yevyg,  -producing.]  In  hot.,  developing  the 
grains  of  paradise.  fruit  above  ground  and  subsequently  burying 

ampelidaceous  (am-pel-i-da'shius),  a.  [NL.  it,  as  the  peanut. 

Ampelidace(se)  + -ous.]  Belonging  to  the  Am-  Amphicerus  (am-fis'e-rus),  ft.  [NL.  (Le  Conte, 
pelidacese  (that  is,  the  Vitacex)  or  vine  family.  1861),  < Gr.  aptyuapuq,  two-horned.]  A genus 
amperage  (am-par'aj),  n.  The  strength  of  an  0f  bostrychid  beetles  peculiar  to  North  Amer- 
electrical  current  measured  in  amperes.  . ica.  A.  bieaudatus  ia  known  ill  the  United  States  as  the 
ampere-balance  (am-par'bal"ans),  n.  An  in-  apple-twig  borer.  It  frequently  injures  apple-orchards 
strument  for  measuring  electric  currents  by  by  boring  into  the  small  twigs  and  causing  them  to  break 

off.  It  also  injures  the  canes  of  the  grapes. 

Amphichelydia  (am"fi-ke-lid'i-a),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  aptf>i,  on  both  sides,  + x&vS  (stem 
Xe’M-,  assumed  to  be  a tortoise.] 

A name  introduced  by  Lydekker  and  rede- 
fined by  Baur  as  a suborder  to  include  fos- 
sil turtles  or  chelonians  having  free  nasals, 
a squamosoparietal  arch,  pelvis  not  ankylosed 
to  the  carapace  or  plastron,  and  an  intergular 
shield.  At  present  it  embraces  only  a single  family,  the 
Pleurosternidse,  containing  several  generalized  forms  from 
the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  rocks, 
amphicondylous  (am-fi-kon'di-lus),  a.  [Gr. 
ap<j>i,  on  both  sides,  + k6v6 vlog,  a joint  or  knob 
(see  condyle).]  Having  two  condyles  or  ar- 
ticular facets,  as  the  skull  of  mammals  and 
batrachians  : contrasted  with  *monocondylous. 
amphicotyledon  (am"fi-kot-i-le'dqn),ft.  [NL., 
< Gr.  apipi,  on  both  sides,  + NL.  cotyledon.] 
The  cotyledons  when  united  so  as  to  form  a 
cup.  De  Vries. 

amphicreatinine  (am-fi-kre-at'i-nin),  n.  [arn- 
phi-  + creatinine.]  Abase,  C8H]9N704,  found 
in  small  amount  in  lean  meat.  It  forms  bright- 
yellow  crystals  and  resembles  creatine  in  its 
properties. 


Ampere-balance. 

a,  a,  fixed  coils,  between  which  are  moving  coils,  b,  b,  brought  to 
a balance  by  sliding  weight,  w,  on  which  is  index,  /,  indicating  on 
scale,  s. 

means  of  the  attraction  between  a fixed  coil, 
through  which  the  current  flows,  and  a mova- 
ble balanced  coil  which  forms  a part  of  the 
same  circuit. 

ampere-hour  (am-par'our),  n.  In  elect.,  a unit 
of  quantity,  the  electricity  transferred  by  a 
current  of  one  ampere  in  one  hour.  It  is  equal 
to  3,600  coulombs. 


amphictyonian 

amphictyonian  (am-fik-ti-6'ni-an),  a.  Same 

as  amphictyonic. 

Amphicyonidae  (am//fi-si-on'i-de),  ti.pl.  [NL., 

< Amphicyon  + -ids:.']  A family  of  Carnivora 
in  which  the  characters  of  the  teeth  and  base 
of  skull  are  those  of  the  dogs,  while  the  struc- 
ture of  the  limbs  and  the  plantigrade  feet  are 
like  those  of  the  bears : found  in  the  Tertiary 
rocks  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

amphidepula  (am-fi-dep'u-lii),  n. ; pi . amphi- 
depulse  (-le).  [amphi-  + depula .]  In  em- 
bryo!., a phase  of  the  metadepula  stage  char- 
acteristic of  the  cyclostomes,  ganoids,  Dipnoi, 
and  Amphibia  among  vertebrates.  Haeckel. 
amphidesmous  (am-fi-des'mus),  a.  [Gr.  a/npl, 
on  both  sides,  + deaydg,  a band.]  Having  a 
ligament  on  each  side. 

amphidetic  (am-fi-det'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a up!,  on  both 
sides,  + bound,  < detv,  bind.]  In  the 

pelecypod  mollusks,  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  beak : noting  a type  of  ligament, 
amphidetically  (am-fi-det'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
amphidetic  manner ; with  the  iigament  on  both 
sides  of  the  beak,  as  in  some  mollusks. 
Amphidiscophora  (am'fi-dis-kof'o-ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < *amphidiscus,  amphidisk,  + Gr.  -<popog, 

< tfepetv,  bear.]  An  order  of  lyssaeine,  hex- 
actinellidan  spongeshaving amphidisks  always 
present  in  the  limiting  membranes  and  no  hex- 
asters  in  the  parenchyma.  It  includes  the 
family  Hyalonematidse. 

amphidiscophoran  (am"!!  - dis  - kof '6  - ran ),  a. 
and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Amphidiscophora. 

II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  A mphidiscophora. 
Amphidozotherium  (am//fi-dd-zo-the'ri-um), 
n.  [NL.,  appar.  a misprint  for  '*Amphidoxo- 
therium,  < Gr.  aytjttdo^og,  uncertain,  + dyplov, 
a wild  beast.]  A genus  of  fossil  moles  from 
the  Tertiary  phosphorites  of  Quercy,  France, 
supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  existing  Urotrichus 
of  Japan  and  North  America, 
amphidromic  (ain-fi-drom'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a/ujitdpo- 
poc,  running  around : see  amphidromia.]  Per- 
taining to  cotidal  lines  arranged  radially  about 
a no-tide  point. 

amphigean,  a.  3.  In  bot.,  bearing  flowers  from 
a rootstock. 

amphigenetic  (am'fi-je-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ayipi, 
on  both  sides,  + genetic .]  By  means  of  both 
sexes.  Amphigenetic  reproduction  is  sexual 
reproduction. 

Amphigenia  (am-fi-je'ni-a),  n.  [NL. : see 
amphigenous.]  A genus  of  extinct  braehio- 
pods  belonging  to  the  family  Pentameridse. 
The  shells  are  of  large  size,  and  the  ventral  valve  has  a 
small  spondylium  or  pedicle-pit  resting  on  a very  short 
vertical  septum.  These  shells  abounded  in  Devonian 
seas. 

amphigenic  (am-fi-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a/upiyerijg, 
of  both  kinds,  4-  -ic.]  In  petrog.,  a term  ap- 
plied to  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  partly 
of  organic  and  partly  of  inorganic  origin,  such 
as  numerous  silicious  and  calcareous  deep-sea 
deposits.  Also  amphogenic. 
amphigenite  (am-fij'e-nit),  n.  [amphigene  + 
-ite2.]  In  petrog.,  a name  sometimes  given, 
especially  in  France  and  Italy,  to  igneous 
rocks  rich  in  leucite. 

amphigonia  (am-fi-go'ni-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same 
as  amphigony. 

Amphigonic  heredity.  See  ★ heredity . 
amphigonium  (am-fi-go'ni-um),  pi.  amphi- 
gonia (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  dy<j>i,  on  both  sides,  + 

yovor,  generation.]  That  stage  of  the  mala- 
rial parasite  which  is  passed  in  the  mosquito. 
Grassi.  Compare  *monogonium. 
amphilepsis  (am-fi-lep'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
ci/ujii,  on  both  sides,  + Aytptg,  a taking,  <,Aaf)eiv, 
take.]  The  transmission  to  an  offspring  and 
to  its  descendants  of  characteristics  of  both 
parents : contrasted  with  +monolcpsis. 
amphimesodichotriaene  (am-fi-mes-o-dl-ko- 
tri'en),  n.  [Gr.  apxpi,  at  both  ends,  + yeao'g, 
middle,  + in  two,  + Tplatva,  a trident.] 
In  the  nomenclature  of  the  spicular  elements 
of  sponges,  a form  of  trieene  having  a thick 
shaft  or  rhabd  from  near  the  middle  of  which 
arise  symmetric  sets  of  branches  by  threes. 
It  is  derived  from  the  tetraxial  type  of  spicular 
structure.  Also  called  amphiaster.  See  *am- 
phiaster,  3,  and  sponge-spicule. 
amphimixis  (am-fi-mik'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apjti,  on  both  sides,  + yi$ig,  a mingling.]  In 
biol.,  the  mingling  of  the  hereditary  tenden- 
cies of  the  two  parents  in  sexual  reproduc- 
tion, considered  abstractly,  as  distinct  from 
amphigony  or  the  reproductive  process. 


Although  the  study  of  heredity  is  greatly  complicated 
by  amphimixis,  this  mingling  of  the  hereditary  tenden- 
cies of  two  parents,  and  even  the  process  of  sexual  re- 
production which  accompanies  it,  afford  us  a much 
deeper  insight  into  the  process  of  heredity  than  we  could 
ever  have  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

Weismann  (trans.),  Germ-plasm,  p.  21. 

Amphinesian  (am-fi-ne'sian),  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
a/M/tt,  on  both  sides,  + vtjoog,  island.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aborigines  of  Indonesia, 
Polynesia,  and  Micronesia,  considered  as  one 
racial  division  of  mankind. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Amphinesian  race. 
Amphineura,  «.  pi.  2.  A class  or  order  of 
marine  Hollusca.  They  have  a bilaterally  symmet- 
rical elongated  body,  with  terminal  mouth  and  anus  ; the 
shell  either  lacking  or  consisting  of  8 median  pieces ; 
mantle  not  divided  into  paired  lobes ; ctenidia  absent  or 
variously  arranged  ; and  the  odontophoi  e either  present 
or  lacking.  The  class  includes  the  Chitonidse,  Neo- 
meniidx.  and  Chxtoderrmtid.se . 

amphineurous  (am-fi-nu'rus),  a.  [Gr.  <’tupi, 
on  both  sides,  + veiipov,  sinew,  nerve.]  Having 
two  lateral  and  two  ventral  nerve-cords,  as 
the  chitons ; having  the  characteristics  of  the 
Amphineura. 

amphiodont  (am'fi-o-dont),  a.  [Gr.  autpi,  on 
both  sides,  + odovg,  tooth.]  In  eniom.,  having 
the  dentition  of  the  jaws  intermediate  between 
the  teleodont  and  priodont  forms  : applied  to 
certain  stag-beetles  of  the  family  Lucanidse. 
amphioecious  (am-fi-e'shus),  a.  [Gr.  dypi,  on 
both  sides,  + oluog,  a dwelling.]  In  ichth., 
capable  of  living  in  either  salt  or  fresh  water. 
Amphion  (am-fi'on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ’Aup!ov, 
a name  in  poetic  myth.]  A generic  name 
introduced  by  Pander  for  trilobites  character- 
ized by  their  broad  and  short  cephalon,  15 
to  18  thoracic  segments,  and  pygidial  ribs 
extended  into  spines.  These  trilobites  are 
of  Silurian  age. 

arnphiont  (am'fi-ont),  n.  [Gr.  duo!,  on  both 
sides,  + 6v  ( ovt -),  a being.]  A zygospore  or 
sporont  formed  by  the  union  of  two  individ- 
uals : specifically  applied  to  one  of  the  two 
stages  of  alternation  of  generations  in  the 
life-history  of  Coccidia.  Haeckel.  Compare 
*monont. 

amphicx  (am'fi-oks),  n.  [Gr.  imp!,  at  both 
ends,  + ofuf,  sharp.]  In  the  nomenclature  of 
the  spicular  elements  of  sponges,  a slender 
spindle-shaped  rod  of  monaxial  type,  sharp  at 
both  ends. 

Amphioxides  (am-fi-ok'si-dez),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Amphioxus  + Gr.  -idyg  (see  -ides).]  A genus 
of  lancelets,  of  the  family  Brancliiostomaiidse, 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  cirri  about  the 
mouth.  A.  pelagians,  found  in  the  open  sea 
off  Hawaii,  is  the  typical  species, 
amphipeptone  (am-fi-pep'ton),  n.  [amphi-  + 
peptone .]  In  the  sense  of  Kuelme,  the  end- 
product  of  peptic  digestion,  a hypothetical 
mixture  of  anti-  and  hemi-peptone.  Also  am- 
phopeptone. 

amphiplatyan  (am-fi-plat'i-an),  a.  [Gr.  duo!, 
on  both  sides,  4-  Tt’karug,  flat,  4-  -an.]  Of  ver- 
tebra, having  both  of  the  articular  faces  of  the 
centra  flat  or  plane.  Owen. 
amphipneustic  (am-fip-nus'tik),  a.  [Gr.  dy<j>i, 
on  both  sides,  + trveva-dg,  breathing.]  Breath- 
ing at  both  ends : applied  to  certain  dipterous 
larvae  having  spiracles  at  each  end  of  the  body 
connected  by  large  tracheal  trunks.  Cam- 
bridge Nat.  Hist.,  VI.  450. 
amphipositive  (am-fi-poz'i-tiv),  a.  In photog., 
noting  a process  invented  by  Sabatier  in  which 
the  picture  is  the  result  of  a superposition  or 
entangling  of  two  images,  one  negative  and 
the  other  positive.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
certain  substances,  when  poured  in  solution  upon  a nega- 
tive which  is  in  course  of  formation,  exercise  upon  it, 
whatever  be  the  developing  agent  otherwise  employed,  a 
disturbing  and  substituting  action  such  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  negative  is  stopped  at  the  moment  of  con- 
tact, and  the  chemical  combination  which  follows  this 
contact  gives  rise  to  a positive.  The  substances  which 
exercise  this  power  are  probably  numerous.  Lime-water, 
solutions  of  ammonia,  and  silver  nitrate  possess  it  in 
the  highest  degree.  They  may  be  applied  after  the  use 
of  pyro-developer. 

Amphiprion  (am-fip'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ctyipi,  on  both  sides,  + wptav,  a saw.]  A genus 
of  damsel-fishes  of  the  family  Pomacentridse  : 
found  on  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  and  re- 
markable for  their  varied  coloration, 
amphipyrenin  (am-fi-pi-re'nin),  n.  [Gr.  dytjtl, 
on  both  sides,  + wpi/v,  stone  of  a fruit  (nu- 
cleus)^  + -in.]  In  bot.,  a substance,  related  to 
pyrenin,  forming  the  nuclear  membrane  in  the 
cell.  Schwarz,  1887. 

Amphisorex  (am-fi-s6'reks),re.  [NL.,<  Gr.  dup!, 
about,  near,  + L.  sorex,  a shrew.]  A genus  rep- 


amphivasal 

resenting  the  Soricidse,  or  shrews,  found  fossil 
in  the  Quercy  phosphorites  of  Oligoeene  age. 
amphispermous  (am-fi-sper'mus),  «.  [Gr. 
dy<j>i,  on  both  sides,  4-  aveppa,  seed.]  In  bot., 
having  the  seed  closely  invested  by  the  peri- 
carp without  modification  of  its  form,  as  in  an 
achenium. 

Amphisphaeria  (am-fi-sfe'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Cesati 
and  De  Notaris,  1863),  < Gr.  appi,  on  both  sides, 
+ ctpaipa,  sphere.]  A genus  of  sphseriaceons 
fungi  having  mostly  superficial  scattered  peri- 
thecia.  The  spores  are  two-celled  and  dark- 
colored.  The  species  are  numerous  and  occur 
chiefly  on  dead  wood. 

Amphisphaeriacese  (am//fi-sfe,/ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Amphisphseria  + -acese.]  A' family  of 
pyrenomycetous  fungi,  typified  by  the  genus 
Amphisphseria. 

amphispore  (am'fi-spor),  n.  [Gr.  atupi,  on  both 
sides,  + cTtopa,  a spore.]  A unicellular  spore 
occurring  in  certain  species  of  Puccinia,  re- 
sembling a uredospore  in  its  mode  of  germi- 
nation, but  requiring  a period  of  rest  before  it 
will  germinate.  Amphispores  are  found  in 
Puccinia  vexans  and  P.  Tripsaci. 
Amphistegina  (am'/fi-ste-ji'na),  n.  [NL. , < Gr. 
dgtyi,  on  both  sides,  + creyr/,  a roof,  + -ina.] 
A genus  of  calcareous  foraminifers,  of  the  fam- 
ily Nummulitidse,  having  a lenticular  test  spi- 
rally enrolled  and  chambered : very  abundant 
in  the  Miocene  Tertiary. 

Amphistichus  (am-fi-stik'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
dtuj)!,  on  both  sides,  + crixog,  a line.]  A genus 
of  surf-fishes,  of  the  family  Embiotocidse,  found 
off  the  coast  of  California.  A.  argenteus  is  the 
common  species. 

amphistrongyle  (am-fi-stron'jil),  n.  [Gr.  dup!, 
at  both  ends,  + cTpoyyu/.or,  round.]  In  the 
nomenclature  of  the  spicular  elements  of 
sponges,  a short  monaxial  rod  with  rounded 
ends.  See  sponge-spicule. 
amphistyly  (am-fis'ti-li),  n.  [amphistyl(ic)  + 
-?/•’•]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  amphi- 
stylic,  or  of  having  (as  some  sharks)  the  man- 
dibular arcb  attached  to  the  skull  by  a liga- 
ment and  but  slightly  supported  by  the  hyoid, 
amphithecium  (am-fi-the'sium),  n.\  pi.  amphi- 
thecia  (-sia).  [NL.,  < Gr.  dup!,  on  both  sides, 

+ Br/Ky,  case.]  In  hot.,  the  layer  of  cells  at 
first  surrounding  the  endothecium  in  the  cap- 
sule of  a moss. 

amphiton  (am'fi-ton),  n.  [Said  to  be  < Gr. 
dfityi,  at  both  ends,  + rovog,  a rope.]  In  the  no- 
menclature of  the  spicular  elements  of  sponges, 
a monaxial  pencil-like  rod  with  abruptly  sharp- 
ened ends.  See  sponge-spicule. 
amphitriaene  (am-fi-trl'en),  n.  [Gr.  aptjii,  at 
both  ends,  + rpiaiva,  a trident.]  A name  given 
to  a form  of  skeletal  element  in  the  silicious 
sponges  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
vertical  rod  bearing  a trident  at  each  end: 
regarded  as  a modification  of  the  tetraxial 
type  of  spicule. 

amphitriasnic  (am/,fi-tri-e'nik),  a.  [Amphitri- 
sene  + -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  amphitriame. 
amphitrichous  (am-fi-tri'kus),  a.  [Gr.  dup!, 
on  both  sides,  + 6pi%  ( rpix -),  hair.]  Provided 
with  a flagellum  at  each  extremity, 
amphitrider  (am-fi-tri'der),  n.  [Gr.  ay<j>L,  at 
both  ends,  + rpideipog,  three-neeked  (see  tri- 
der).]  In  the  nomenclature  of  the  spicular 
elements  of  sponges,  a trider  in  which  the 
end  of  the  principal  axis  is  developed  into  a 
cladome.  Analogous  to  * amphitrisene  (which 
see).  See  also  sponge-spicule. 
amphitrochal  (am-fit'ro-kal),  a.  [amphitrocha 
+ -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  amphi- 
trocha. 

amphityle  (am'fi-til),  n.  [Gr.  ap<pl,  at  both 
ends,  + rivlof,  a knob.]  In  the  nomenclature 
of  the  spicular  elements  of  sponges,  a slender, 
straight,  monaxial  rod  with  swollen  ends.  See 
sponge-spicule. 

ampliitypy  (am'fi-ti-pi),  n.  The  character  of 
exhibiting  both  types.  See  the  extract. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  reproductive  organs  one 
finds  the  double  condition  designated  sexual  amphitypy, 
in  which  one  Individual  is,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  image 
of  the  other.  Usually  one  can  be  designated  as  having 
the  normal  arrangement,  but  the  relative  frequency  may 
be  such  that  neither  can  be  said  to  be  more  typical  than 
the  other.  Buck,  Handbook  of  Med.  Science,  VII,  863. 

amphivasal  (am-fi-va'sal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  presence  of  concentric  fibrovascular 
bundles. 

Among  the  Cyperaceie  it  has  been  found  that  amphivasal 
bundles  occur  in  practically  all  the  nodes  of  plants  bear- 
ing well-developed  leaves.  Science,  Jan.  27,  1905,  p.  14a 


amphogenic 


Same  as  *am- 


See  *am- 


Panathenaic  Amphoriskos.  (From 
“Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,”  by 
permission  of  the  Council.) 


amphogenic  (am-fo-jen'ik),  a. 
phigenic. 

amphopeptone  (am-fo-pep'ton),  n. 

phipeptone. 

amphophil  (am'fo- 
fil),  a.  [Gr.  ayc/u, 
both,  + loving.] 

Noting  granules,  in 
certain  leucocytes, 
which  have  an  affin- 
ity for  both  acid  and 
basic  dyes. 

amphophilic  (am-fo- 
fil'ik),  a.  [Gr.  aytjiQ, 
both,  + love.] 

In  cytol.,  capable  of 
being  dyed  with  both 
acid  and  basic  stains : 
said  of  certain  cells 
or  parts  of  cells, 
amphophilous  (am- 
fof'i-lus),  a.  Same 
as  * amphophilic. 
amphoriskos  (am-fo- 
ris'kos),  n.  [NL.,< 

Gr.  afMpnpLaiioQ,  dim. 
of  aytyopevg,  am- 
phora.] A type  of 
Greek  vase  resem- 
bling the  amphora 
but  much  smaller, 
being  about  3 or  4 
inches  high, 
amphoteric,  a.  2.  In 
diem.,  capable,  in  different  reactions,  of  ex- 
hibiting both  acid  and  basic  character,  as,  for 
example,  glycocoll  or  amidoacetic  acid, 
amphoterite  (am-fot'e-iit),  n.  [As  amphoter(ic) 
+ - ite 2.]  See  * meteorite . 
amphoterogenic  (am-fo-ter,/o-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
a/i^drepog,  each  of  two,  + yhog,  kind.]  In pe- 
trog.,  a term  applied  to  sedimentary  rocks  re- 
sulting from  the  mixture  of  chemical  and  me- 
chanical deposits,  as  marl  and  loess, 
amphoterotoky  (am-fo-te-rot'o-ki),  n.  [Gr. 
a/upoTcpog,  each  or  both,  -f-  rdsog,  production.] 
The  production  of  both  males  and  females  from 
unfertilized  eggs ; *heteroparthenogenesis 
(which  see).  See  also  normal  parthenogen- 
esis. 

amphotoky  (am-fot'o-ki),  n.  [Gr.  ay<po,  both, 
+ rd/coc,  production.]  Same  as  * amphoterotoky. 
amplexicauline  (am-plek  -si-ka'lin),  a.  [ am - 
plexicaul  +-ine L]  In  hot.,  same  as  amplexicaul. 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Amplexopora  (am-plek-sop'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  amplexus,  embraced,  + Gr.  iriipog,  L.  porus, 
pore.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Am- 
plexoporidse. 

Amplexoporidae  (am-plek-so-por'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Amplexopora  + -idee.]  A family  of 
cryptostomatous  Bryozoa  which  assume  a va- 
riety of  forms  having  simple  zoceeial  tubes,  no 
mesopores,  and  abundant  acanthopores.  The 
species  occur  fossil  in  the  Silurian  and  Devo- 
nian rocks. 

Amplexus  (am-plek'sus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  am- 
plexus, pp.  of  amplecti,  embrace.]  A genus  of 
Paleozoic  tetracorals  of  the  family  Zaphrenti- 
dse,  having  simple  subcylindrical  coralla  with 
shallow  calice,  well-marked  septal  fossula,  and 
septa  not  reaching  to  the  center, 
ampliation,  n.  2.  (b)  In  French  law:  (1)  A 
duplicate  of  an  acquittance  or  other  instru- 
ment. _ (2)  A notary’s  copy  of  acts  passed  be- 
fore him,  delivered  to  the  parties.  Bouvier, 
Law  Diet. — 4.  In  med.,  dilatation  or  disten- 
tion of  a canal  or  cavity. 

amplitude,  n.  4.  (c)  In  function  theory,  if  x = 
f + iy,  let  the  polar  coordinates  of  (f,  y)  be 
p,  6,  then  any  one  of  the  angles  0 or  6 + 2mr, 
where  n is  any  positive  or  negative  integer, 
may  be  called  the  amplitude  of  x. — 6.  In  me- 
teor., the  range  or  difference  between  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  values  of  the  temperature, 
pressure,  or  other  meteorological  element  with- 
in a definite  time,  such  as  a day,  a month,  or 
ayear. — Chief  amplitude,  the  vectorial  angle  0q,  when 
— v < 0o  4 77  • abbreviated  Am  x,  while  any  amplitude 
is  am  x.— Periodic  amplitude,  the  difference  between 
the  maximum  and  minimum  values  computed  by  a Fou- 
rier-Bessel  series,  as  distinguished  from  the  non-periodic 
amplitude,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  absolute 
maximum  and  minimum  values,  or  the  means  of  all  the 
maxima  and  minima.  Observations  made  with  maxi- 
mum  and  minimum  thermometers  give  the  non-periodic 
amplitude ; hourly  observations  can  give  the  periodic 
amplitude  in  temperature. 


ampulla,  n.  6.  In  HydrocoraUinse,  a pit  formed 
in  the  ccenenchyma  for  the  reception  of  gono- 
phores. 

ampullation  (am-pul-a'shon),  n.  An  ampul- 
lary  process  or  conditioji. 

In  Callicthys  the  ampullation  of  the  main  canal  is  de- 
scribed as  a remarkable  phenomenon  hitherto  unrecorded 
in  any  other  animal. 

Linnean  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  Oct. , 1898,  p.  184. 

amputating-knife  (am'pu-ta-ting-mF),  n.  A 
koife  with  a long  narrow  blade,  used  to  divide 
the  muscular  tissues  iu  the  amputation  of  a 
limb. 

Amputation  in  continuity,  amputation  through  the 
segment  of  a limb  and  not  at  a joint. — Dry  amputa- 
tion, an  amputation  performed  with  a minimum  loss  of 
blood. — Gritti’s  amputation,  amputation  at  the  knee- 
joint,  the  end  of  the  stump  being  terminated  by  the  pa- 
tella, which  is  turned  under  the  femur,  and  the  opposing 
surfaces  of  the  bones  are  denuded  of  cartilage,  so  that 
union  occurs  between  them.  — Intermediary  amputa- 
tion, amputation  of  a limb  during  the  period  of  reaction 
following  the  shock  caused  by  the  injury,  hut  before  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration  in  the  wound. — Primary 
amputation,  amputation  of  a limb  within  a very  short 
time  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  necessitating  opera- 
tion— after  the  shock  has  subsided,  but  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  inflammatory  symptoms. — Secondary  am- 
putation, amputation  performed  some  time  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury,  when  suppuration  in  the  wound 
has  begun.—  Spontaneous  amputation,  separation  of 
the  dead  portion  of  a limb  in  case  of  gangrene  ; also,  the 
division  of  a limb  by  constricting  bands  formed  during 
intra-uterine  life.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  V.  106. 
ampyx,  n.  3.  In  the  anatomic  structure  of  the 
Devonian  fish  Palseospondylus , an  element  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  skull. 

So  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  floor  of  the  skull  it  may 
be  described  as  a transverse  bar  or  fillet,  somewhat  higher 
in  front  than  behind,  providing  a support  on  each  side  for 
the  terminal  half  of  the  low  anterior  cranial  walls.  The 
thickness  of  the  bar,  which  for  brevity  may  be  called  the 
e ampyx,’ is  considerable  and  it  is  extended  downwards  to 
the  ventral  face  of  the  skull  where  it  is  seen  as  a very  con- 
spicuous ridge. 

W.  J.  and  I.  B.  J.  Sollas,  in  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 

[London,  ser.  B,  196.  276. 

Amsler’s  integrator.  See  * integrator . 
Amstelian  (am-ste'li-an),  a.  and  n.  [D.  Am- 
stel,  a river.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Amstel,  a river  in  the  Netherlands. 

II.  it.  In  geol.,  a proposed  division  of  the 
Pliocene  in  Holland. 

amuguis  (a-mo-ges'),  «•  [Philippine  Sp.] 
A name  in  the  Philippines  of  Koordersioden- 
dron  pinnatum,  a valuable  timber-tree  belong- 
ing to  the  cashew  family.  It  occurs  also  in 
Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  its  wood,  which  is  also 
called  palosanto,  is  light  red  sometimes  marked  with  lead- 
colored  spots.  It  is  used  in  ship-building  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  but  it  does  not  resist  the  attacks  of 
termites. 

amusement,  n.  4.  In  music,  a brief  enter- 
taining piece,  often  one  intended  to  give  va- 
riety to  technical  exercises, 
amusia  (a-mu'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a/jovaog,  not 
musical,  < a- priv.  + povaa,  muse:  see  muse, 
music.']  Loss,  through  disease,  of  the  ability  to 
express  musical  sounds  either  vocally  orinstru- 
mentally,  to  write  musical  notation  (the 
power  of  ordinary  writing  being  retained),  or 
to  appreciate  musical  sounds  mentally.  See 
* tone-deafness . 

amusingness  (a-mu'zing-nes),  n.  Amusive 
quality  or  effect ; the  quality  of  affording 
amusement. 

amutter,  (a-mut'er),  adv.  phr.  [a-2  + mutter.] 
Muttering ; in  a muttering  state.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, Aurora  Leigh,  p.  28.  N.  E.  D. 

Amyaria  (am//-i-a'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + yvg  (yv-),  muscle,  + -aria.]  A group 
of  acephalous  mollusks  having  no  adductor 
muscles.  It  includes  the  genus  Clilamydocon- 
cha.  Dali. 

amyarian  (am-i-a'ri-an),  a.  [ Amyaria  + -an.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Amyaria  ; hav- 
ing no  adductor  muscles. 

Amycteridae  (a-mik-ter'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Amycterus  + -idee.]  A family  of  Australian 
short-beaked  rliynchophoro us  beetles,  of  which 
Amycterus  is  the  type. 

Amycterus  (a-mik'te-ras),  n.  [NL.  (Schon- 
herr,  1826),  < Gr.  ayvnrr/p,  without  a beak  or 
nose,  < a-  priv.  + fivnryp,  beak.]  A genus  of 
rhynchophorous  beetles  of  the  family  Curculi- 
onidse,  or  typical  of  the  Amycteridee,  containing 
several  Australian  species  characterized  by  an 
excessively  short  beak. 

amyelinic  (a-mi-e-lin'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
gve'/Ag,  medulla,  + -in  + -ic.]  In  neurol.,  with- 
out a medullary  sheath : said  of  nerve-endings 
and  embryonic  nerves  in  vertebrates. 
Amygdalacese  (a-mig-da-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Reichenbach,  1828),  < Amygdalus  + -acese.]  A 
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family  of  dicotyledonous,  choripetalous  plants 
of  the  order  Bosales,  the  almond  family,  called 
by  De  Candolle  Drupacese  (which  see),  and  in- 
cluded by  many  authors  in  the  Rosacese  as  a 
subfamily.  It  mbraces  7 genera,  of  which  Amygdalus 
(almond,  peach)  and  Prunus  (plum,  cherry)  are  the  only 
important  ones,  and  about  110  species,  mainly  of  the 
north  temperate  zone  of  both  hemispheres,  with  a few  in 
the  tropics.  See  Amygdalus,  Prunus,  and  Rosacese. 

amygdalectomy  (a-mig-da-lek'to-mi),  n.  [Gr. 
a/ivySafa,  tonsils,  + cutout/,  a cutting  out,  ex- 
cision.] Same  as  amygdalotomy. 
amygdaliform  (am-ig-dal'i-form),  a.  [Gr. 
d/wybaAr/,  almond,  + L.  forma,  form.]  Almond- 
shaped. 

Amygdaline  fissure.  See  * fissure . 
amygdalolith  (a-mig'da-lo-lith),  n.  [Gr.  auvy- 
da'At/,  an  almond,  + A iSog,  stone.]  A concre- 
tion in  the  substance  of  a tonsil.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  III.  232. 

amygdalotome  (a-mig'da-lo-tom),  n.  [Gr. 
a/ivydafa.  tonsils,  -f  -Topog,'<.  rapeiv,  cut.]  Same 
as  tonsillotome. 

amygdophenine  (a-mig-do-fe'nin),  n.  [L. 

amygd(aM),  almond,  + phen(yl)  + -ine.] 
Phenylglyeolyl  phenetidine,  CfiH4(OC2Hs)- 
N H C O C H ( O II ) C c 1 L . Its  acetyl  derivative  is 
a febrifuge ; it  is  also  antiseptic  in  its  prop- 
erties. 

Amyl  acetate,  a compound,  C0II3O3.C5H11,  prepared 
from  fusel-oil  or  amyl  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lacquers,  and  is  also  used  in 
a lamp  for  a primary  standard  in  photometry.  — Amyl- 
acetate  standard,  in  photom.,  a standard  of  light  con- 
sisting of  the  flame  of  an  amyl-acetate  lamp.  The  ac- 
cepted form  is  that  devised  by  Von  Hefner  Alteneck.  See 
1 blight  standard. 

Amylaceous  bodies.  Same  as  corpora  amylacea  (which 
see,  under  corpus ). 

amylan  (am'i-lan),  n.  [amyl  + -an.]  The  name 
given  to  two  compounds,  known  as  a-  and  f 1 - 
amylan,  found  in  wheat,  rye,  and  oats.  In 
composition  and  properties  they  somewhat  re- 
semble dextrine. 

amylase  (am'i-las),  n.  [ amyl  +-ase,  as  in  dias- 
tase.) A ferment  which  will  convert  starch 
into  dextrose  : it  occurs  widely  distributed  in 
both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  world. 
Same  as  diastase  or  amylolytic  ferment. 
amylate,  n.  2.  A metallic  derivative  of  amyl 
alcohol : as,  sodium  amylate,  C5HjjONa. 
amylobacter  (am"i-lo-!>ak'ter),  n.  [Gr.  dyv/.ov, 
starch,  + ftaicTT/piov,  a little  rod.]  S ee*amylo- 
hacterium. 

amylobacterium  (am//i-16-bak-te'ri-um),  n.;  pi. 
amylohacteria  (-a).  [NL.,  G Gr.  a/ivTov,  starch, 
+ ftaKTr/piov,  a little  rod.]  A micro-organism 
which  has  the  power  of  producing  butyric 
acid  from  a large  number  of  substances,  in- 
cluding lactic,  citric,  malic,  and  other  acids, 
as  well  as  of  splitting  up  certain  pectie  com- 
pounds associated  with  the  cell-walls  of  many 
tissues. 

amylocoagulase  (am  " i - 16  - ko  - ag ' u - las),  «. 

[amyl  + cuagul(ate)  + -ase,  as  in  diastase.]  A 
ferment  which  coagulates  soluble  starch : 
found  in  cereals. 

amyloid,  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  2.  In  jiat.hoL,  noting  a 
degenerative  change  characteristic  of  larda- 
ceous  disease  (which  see,  under  lardaceous). 
Encyc.  Brit.  XXXI.  548.  — Amyloid  bodies. 
Same  as  corpora  amylacea  (which  see,  under  corpus). — 
Amyloid  kidney.  See  *kidney. 

II.  n.  2.  A precipitate  obtained  from  a 
gelatinous  solution  of  cotton  which  has  been 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Vegetable  parchment  is  due  to  the  partial 
transformation  of  the  vegetable  fibers  into  this 
substance. — 3.  In  pathol.,  same  as  lardacein. 
amyloin  (a-mil'o-in),  n.  [Gr.  agv'Aov,  fine 
Hour,  + -in2.]  A name  given  by  Brown  and 
Morris  to  a class  of  substances  formed  by  the 
action  of  diastase  upon  starch.  They  have 
the  properties  of  both  maltose  and  dextrine, 
amylome  (am'i-lom),  «.  [amyl  + -ome  (see 
-oma).]  Xylem  parenchyma  which  contains 
starch. 

amyloplastic  (am"i-lo-plas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  auv- 
fov,  fine  meal  (starch),  + nfacTog,  < icfaaaciv, 
form.]  Starch-forming. 

amyloplastid  (a-mil-o-plas'tid),  n.  [Gr.  apv- 
/.ov,  starch,  + Tr/.aoroc,  formed,  + -id2.]  A col- 
orless plastid  which  produces  starch  in  plant 
cells. 

amylotype  (a-mil'o-tip),  n.  [Gr.  ayv'/Mv,  fine 
meal,  + rvirog,  type.]  In  photog.,  a picture 
printed  by  the  action  of  light  on  paper  which 
has  been  washed  in  juice  extracted  from 
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plants  or  from  flowers  or  in  an  artificial  color- 
ing substance.  See  *anthotype. 

Amylum  body.  Same  as  +amyloplastid.— Amylum 
center.  Same  as  pyrenoid. 

Amynodon  (a-min'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  irreg. 

< Gr.  apwuv,  ward"  off,  + odoug  (odovr-),  a 
tooth.]  A genus  of  rhinoeeros-like  ungu- 
lates from  the  Eocene  of  North  America. 

Amynodontidae  (am//i-nq-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  < Amnodon  (<  Gr.  a/ibvew,  ward  off,  + 
odovc,  tooth  + - idee .]  A family  of  ungulates, 
related  to  Rhinoceros,  from  the  Tertiary 
rocks  of  North  America.  They  have  on  each  ramus 
of  the  jaw  3 incisors,  1 canine,  4 premolars,  and  3 molars. 
The  manus  is  regarded  as  having  had  4 digits  and  the  pes  3. 

amyotrophia  (a,/mi-o-trd'fi-a),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a-  priv.  + pvc,  muscle,  + Tpo<pr/t  nourishment, 

< Tpetpeiv,  nourish.]  Same  as  amyotrophy. 
Amyotrophic  paralysis,  paralysis  resulting  from  mus- 

cular  atrophy. 

amyrilene  (a-mir'i-len),  n.  [amyr  (in)  + 41 
+ -one.]  A triterpene  C30H48,  formed  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachlorid  on 
amyrin.  A dextro-  and  levo-rotatory  o-amyril- 
ene  and  a dextrorotatory  /3-amyrilene  have 
been  described. 

Anabaena  (an-a-be'na),  n.  [NL.  (Bory,  1822), 
irreg.  < Gr.  avaSaivuv,  to  go  up : see  anabasis. 
The  name  alludes  to  the  habit  of  the  plants  in 
coming  to  the  surface  of  the  water.]  One  of 
the  blue-green  algae  ( Schizophycese ),  consisting 
of  numerous  oval  or  circular  cells  united  into 
a filament,  with  intercalary  heteroeysts.  it  is 

distinguished  from  Nostoc  by  the  absence  of  an  envelop- 
ing gelatinous  mass  which  incloses  a number  of  filaments. 
This  genus  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  bad  odors  and 
tastes  frequently  noticeable  in  water  during  the  warmer 
months. 

anabix  (an'a-biks),  n. ; pi.  anabices  (a-nab'i-sez). 
[NL.,  an  arbitrary  or  mistaken  formation, 
based,  according  to  some,  on  Gr.  avafkovv,  re- 
vive, but  perhaps  on  avafiaott;.  a going  up.] 
The  part  of  certain  cryptogamic  plants,  as 
lichens,  liverworts,  and  club-mosses,  that  per- 
ishes below  while  vegetating  above, 
anabo  (a-na-bo'),  n.  [Tagalog?]  A name  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  of  Abroma  augusta  and 
allied  species,  the  twigs  of  which  yield  a 
strong,  white  bast-fiber  which  is  easily  sepa- 
rated and  is  superior  to  sunn-hemp.  The  plant 
is  readily  cultivated  and  yields  three  crops  a 
year.  See  devil’ s-cotton. 
anabolergy  (an-ab'o-ler-ji),  n.  [Gr.  ava.io}/;, 
a striking  up  (see  anabolism),  + epyov,  work.] 
Energy  expended  in  anabolism, 
anabolistic  (an-ab-o-lis'tik),  a.  [anabol(mn) 
+ -1st  + - ic .]  Relating  to  or  consisting  in 
anabolism  or  constructive  metabolism.  Phil. 
Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  31,  1903. 
anabranch  (an'a-branch),  n.  [ana-,  in  anas- 
tomosing, + branch.]  A branch  of  a river 
which  reunites  with  it  lower  down,  thus  form- 
ing an  island  known  as  a branch-island.  Called 
by  the  aborigines  billabong.  [Australian.] 

A curious  history  is  given  of  the  word  “ Anabranch 
which  was  applied  by  Colonel  Jackson  in  the  R.  G.  S. 
Journal  of  1834  to  the  branch  of  a river  which  reunites 
lower  down  with  the  main  stream. 

Qeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XX.  319. 

anabrosis  (an-a-bro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  hva- 
Ppuotc,  an  eating;  up,  < avaj3if)pb>cKeiv,  eat  up,  < 
ava,  up,  + (hfipbasuv , eat.]  In  med.,  erosion 
of  the  surface  ; ulceration, 
anabrotic  (an-a-brot'ik),  a.  [anabrosis  (-ot-) 
+ -ic.]  In  med.,  relating  to  or  consisting  in 
anabrosis  or  superficial  erosion  of  the  surface, 
anacampsis  (an-a-kamp'sis),  n.  [Gr.  (I VII  ivunp/.c, 

< avasapirruv,  bend  back,  < and,  back,  4-  mpir- 
ruv,  bend.]  Reflection  as  of  light  or  sound: 
reaction ; reciprocation, 
anacblorhydria  (an-a-klor-hl'dri-ii),  n.  Ab- 
sence of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice, 
anachoresis  (an-a-ko-re'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avaxkpyaic,,  withdrawing,  retreating,  < &va- 
Xoipeiv,  withdraw,  < ava , back,  4-  xupeiv,  give 
way.]  In  hot.,  retrograde  change  in  an  organ 
or  whorl. 

anachromatic1  (an,/a-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ava, 
UP>  + Xpb>pa,  color.]'  Relating  to  an  ascend- 
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anachromatic2  (an-ak-ro-mat'ik),  n.  [an-3  + 
achromatic .]  In  photog.,  a corrective  for 
achromatism.  Woodbury,  Diet,  of  Photog., 
p.  33. 

anachronismatical  (an-ak"ron-iz-mat'i-kal), 
a.  [Irreg.  < anachronism  + -at-ic-al.]  Same 
as  anachronous.  Barham , Ingoldsby  Legends, 
p.  182.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 


anacidity  (au-a-sid'i-ti),  n.  [Gr.  av-  priv.  + 
E.  acidity.]  Reduced  or  abolished  acidity  of 
the  gastric  juice  or  other  fluid, 
anaclete  (an-a-klet),  n.  [Gr.  ava,  back,  + m- 
'Xeiv,  call.]  One  who;  is  called  back, 
anaclinal  (an-a-kli'nal),  a.  [Gr.  ava,  back,  4- 
kaIvuv,  bend.]  In  geol.,  transverse  to  the  dip : 
said  of  a valley  or  a river  which  descends 
against  the  dip.—  Anaclinal  valley,  a valley  whose 
axial  direction  is  not  in  accord  with  the  dip  of  the  un- 
derlying rocks. 

anacostia  (an-a-kos'ti-a),  n.  A twill-woven 
fabric  with  a worsted  warp  and  a woolen  weft. 
Anacrogynae  (an-ak-ro-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  av-  priv.  + aspov,  apex,  + ywy,  female.] 
In  bot.,  a suborder  of  cryptogamic  plants  of 
the  order  Jungermanniales,  class  Sepaticee,  in 
which  the  archegonia  are  formed  at  a point 
below  and  remote  from  the  apex.  It  embraces 
the  thalloid  genera  of  the  Jungermanniacese,  of 
simpler  type  than  the  *Acrogynse  (which  see), 
anacrogynous  (an-ak-roj'i-nus),  a.  [Gr.  av- 
priv.  + aspov,  apex,  + ywf/,  female,  + -ous.] 
lu  bot.,  having  the  archegonia  formed  at  a 
point  below  and  remote  from  the  apex,  as  in 
the  Anacrogynse. 

Anacyrtus  (an-a-ser'tus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ava- 
Kvprog,  curved  upward  or  backward,  < ava,  up, 
+ svprog,  curved.]  A genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can toothed  shiners  of  the  family  Characin- 
idse. 

anadenia  (an-a-de'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  av- 
priv.  + aSr/v,  a gland.]  Insufficiency  or  ab- 
sence of  glands,  especially  of  the  gastric  glands, 
anadiaene  (an-a-di'en),  n.  [Gr.  ava,  up,  back, 
+ *6iaiva,  an  assumed  form  (‘two-pronged 
staff’),  from  Si-,  two,  parallel  to  rpiaiva,&  tri- 
dent.] In  the  nomenclature  of  the  spicular 
elements  of  sponges,  a hexactine  spicule  hav- 
ing a straight  rhabd  or  shaft  and  an  anchor- 
shaped head.  See  sponge-spicule. 
anadipsia  (an-a-dip'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ava- 
intensive  4-  diipa,  thirst.]  Intense  thirst, 
anadipsic  (an-a-dip'sik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characterized  by  anadipsia. 
anaerobe,  n — Facultative  anaerobe,  an  organism 
usually  requiring  oxygen,  which  has  become  capable  of 
living  in  either  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

anaerobia2  (an-a-e-ro'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  abstract 
noun,  fern.  sing,  of  anaeroHins:  see  anaerobious.] 
The  ability  (on  the  part  of  bacteria)  to  live  in 
the  absence  qf  free  oxygen— Facultative  anae- 
robia, the  possibility  of  living  in  either  the  presence  or 
the  absence  of  oxygen. 

anaerobic,  Facultatively  anaerobic,  having  ac- 
quired  the  ability  to  live  in  either  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  oxygen. 

anaerobically  (an-a-e-rob'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
anaerobic  manner.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  YI.  67. 
anaerobiont  (an-a-er-o-bi'ont),  n.  Same  as 
anaerobe. 

anaerobism  (an-a/e-ro-bizm),  n.  [anaerobe  + 
-ism.]  That  faculty  or  power  of  living  without 
oxygen  which  is  possessed  by  some  micro-or- 
ganisms, particularly  certain  bacteria, 
anaero-oxydase  (an-a/e-ro-ok'si-das),  n.  [Gr. 
av-priv.  + ar/p,  air,  + oxydase.]  Same  as  *per- 
oxydase. 

anaesthesia,  n.— Crossed  anaesthesia,  a condition  in 
which  anesthesia  exists  on  one  side  of  the  face  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body.— General  anaesthesia, 
total  anesthesia,  with  loss  of  consciousness,  induced  by 
the  inhalation  of  an  anesthetic  gas  or  vapor,  such  as 
chloroform,  ether,  or  nitrous  oxid. — Infiltration  anaes- 
thesia, local  anesthesia  induced  by  the  injection  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissues,  in  and  about  the  seat  of  oper- 
ation, of  large  quantities  of  a very  weak  solution  of  co- 
caine or  other  local  anesthetic. — Local  anaesthesia, 
anesthesia  of  a circumscribed  area  induced  by  the  in- 
jection of  a solution  of  cocaine,  or  other  substance  of 
similar  action,  or  by  the  application  of  cold.— Medul- 
lary anaesthesia,  anesthesia  induced  by  injection  be- 
neath the  membranes  covering  the  spinal  cord  of  a solu- 
tion of  cocaine  or  other  substance  with  similar  action. 
The  anesthesia  so  produced  is  very  wide  in  its  extent, 
blit  there  is  no  loss  of  consciousness,  as  in  general  anes- 
thesia. — Mixed  anaesthesia,  general  anesthesia  in- 
duced by  one  agent,  as  nitrous-oxid  gas,  and  maintained 
by  another,  as  chloroform  or  ether.— Primary  anaes- 
thesia, insensibility  to  pain  occurring  soon  after  the 
administration  of  ether  is  begun.  It  is  of  brief  duration, 
but  is  usually  long  enough  to  permit  of  the  extraction  of 
a tooth  or  for  the  incision  into  a boil.— Spinal  anaesthe- 
sia. (a)  Anesthesia  of  a circumscribed  portion  of  the 
body  due  to  a lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  ( b ) Same  as 
medullary  kamesthesia.— Surgical  anaesthesia,  local  or 
general  anesthesia  induced  artificially  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  pain  of  a surgical  operation. 

ansesthesiant,  a.  and  n.  See  anesthesiant. 
ansesthol  (an'es-thol),  n.  A mixture  of  chloro- 
form, ether,  and  ethyl  chlorid  recommended 
as  an  anesthetic  in  place  of  the  mixture  of 
alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether. 

Anagallis  (an-a-gal'is),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  anagallis , 


analophic 

< Gr.  avayaXkiq,  pimpernel.]  An  annual,  bi- 
annual, or  perennial  herb,  cultivated  in  the 
open,  a member  of  the  family  Primulacese  and 
sometimes  called  pimpernel.  Only  the  annual  spe- 
cies are  known  in  America.  A.  arvensis  is  commonly 
known  as  poor  man's  weather-glass.  Twelve  species  are 
known  in  the  temperate  zones  of  Europe,  Africa,  east 
Asia,  and  South  America. 

anagap  (a-na-gap'),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  anagap, 
anagat,  from  a native  dialect.]  In  the  Phil- 
ippine islands,  a tree,  Pithecolobium  lobatum , 
belonging  to  the  mimosa  family,  having  bipin- 
nate  leaves  with  a single  pair  of  leaflets  and  a 
large  pod  deeply  lobed  along  its  lower  suture 
into  round  divisions.  The  wood  is  durable, 
fine-grained,  brittle,  and  of  a yellowish-gray 
color.  It  is  used  in  construction  and  for  fur- 
niture. 

anagenesis  (an-a-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  ava , up, 
+ yeveatg,  origin’:  see  genetic .]  Evolution  by 
means  of  the  acquiring  of  characters  and  of  in- 
creasing complexity  and  differentiation.  Hyatt. 
anagenetic  (an//a-je-net'ik),  a.  Tending  to  the 
advancement  or  progressive  development  of 
organisms.  Hyatt,  Biol.  Lect.,  p.  146.  [Rare.] 
anagerontic  (an//a-je-ron'tik),  a.  [Gr.  ava,  up, 
+ yepov  (yepovr-)’,' an  old  man:  see  gerontic.’] 
Noting  the  early  portion  of  the  gerontic  or 
senile  period  in  the  development  of  an  organ- 
ism. Hyatt. 

anaglyph,  n.  2.  In  photog.,  a kind  of  picture, 
invented  by  Ducos  du  Hauron,  with  two  images 
printed  nearly  in  superposition,  one  in  red  and 
the  other  in  greenish  blue.  On  viewing  this  double 
image  through  a pair  of  eye-glasses,  one  blue  and  the  other 
red,  the  image  is  seen  stereoscopically.  On  reversing  the 
glasses  the  opposite  effect,  or  pseudoscopic  vision,  is  the 
result.  Three-color  heliochromy  has  also  been  applied  to 
the  anaglyph.  When  two  slides  from  a stereoscopic  nega- 
tive, one  with  a red  image  and  the  other  with  a blue,  are 
projected  on  a screen  together,  they  appear  stereoscopi- 
cally when  viewed  through  colored  glasses. 

anaglyphoscope  (an-a-glif'q-skop),  n.  [ana- 
glyph + Gr.  oitoTrciv,  view.]  " In  photog.,  a pair 
of  eye-glasses,  one  red  and  the  other  greenish 
blue,  for  viewing  anaglyphs  so  as  to  produce 
a stereoscopic  effect. 

anago  (a-na'go),  n.  [Jap.  anago.]  The  Japa- 
nese name  of  an.  eel  of  the  family  Leptocephali- 
dse,  Congrellus  anago,  found  at  Nagasaki, 
anagyrine  (a-naj'i-rin),  n.  [Anagyris  + -ine 2.] 
An  alkaloid,  0]  5I L2N2O5  found  in  Anagyris 
feetida.  The  free  base  forms  a gummy,  amor- 
phous mass.  It  has  a powerful  toxic  action. 
Aliakim  (an'a-kim),  n.  pi.  [Heb.  'andkim,  pi. 
of  'Andk;  etym.  unknown : in  one  view,  from 
[anak,  neck.]  A pre-Canaanite  tribe  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  otherwise  called  ‘the 
Anak’  or  ‘the  sons  of  Anak,’  and,  as  usual  in 
regard  to  outlying  tribes  of  which  little  is 
known,  reputed  to  he  giants. 

Anal  glands.  See  -kgland.— Anal  margin,  the  posterior 
margin  of  an  insect’s  wing  when  expanded. — Anal  nerve 
or  vein,  the  posterior  nerve  or  vein  of  an  insect’s  wing 
when  expanded.— .Anal  spot,  in  the  Infusoria,  the  spot 
where  the  waste-products  of  digestion  are  ejected. 
Parker  and  Uaswell , Zoology,  I.  81.—  Anal  vesicle  See 
kvesicle. 

analcite-basalt  (a-nal'sit-ba-salt”),  «.  See 
*basalt. 

analcitite  (a-nal'si-tlt),  n.  [analcite  + -Re2.] 
In  petrog.,  a basaltic  rock  rich  in  primary 
analcite  and  without  olivin : proposed  by 
Pirsson,  1896. 

analeptic,  a.  II.  n.  In  med.,  a remedy  which 
exerts  a restorative  or  invigorating  * action. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  694. 
analgene  (an-al'jen),  n.  [analg(ic)  + -ene.] 
Ortho -ethoxyanabenzoylaminoquinoline,  Cq- 
H5N (OC2Hg)NHCOC6H5.  It  is  a white  crys- 
talline powder,  insoluble  in  water,  used  in  the 
treatment  of  neuralgia. 

analgesin  (an-al'ge-sin),  n.  Same  as  antipyrin. 
analgic  (an-al[jik)",  a.  [Gr.  avaXyyg,  painless, 

< av-  priv.  + fiAyof,  pain.]  Same  as  analgetic. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  V.  865. 
analog,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  analogue. 
Analogous  tissues,  in  pathol.,  morbid  tiBsues resembling 
in  then-  structure  normal  tissues, 
analogy,  Convergent  analogy,  resemblance  be- 
tween organisms  or  organs  which  is  due  to  independent 
modification  on  similar  lines  and  not  to  inheritance  from 
a common  ancestor.— Kirkwood’s  analogy,  in  astron., 
a supposed  but  now  discredited  law,  announced  in  1840, 
connecting  the  distances  of  the  planets  and  their  masses 
with  their  axial  rotations  by  an  equation  in  form  analo- 
gous to  that  which  expresses  Kepler’s  harmonic  law, 
analophic  (an-a-lof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ava,  up,  + 
U<jio(,  crest.]  In  craniom.,  having  the  incisor 
crest  in  the  anterior  nasal  aperture  confined  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nares. 
Harrison  Allen,  Jour.  Acad-  Nat.  Sci.  X.  419. 


analphabetic 

analphabetic,  a.  2.  Non-alphabetic Anal- 

phabetic  symbols,  in  phonetics , symbols  or  signs  which 
do  not  denote  sounds,  but  components  of  sounds,  each 
simple  sound  being  represented  by  a group  of  symbols  re- 
sembling a chemical  formula,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
ltv  might  be  taken  to  represent  ‘lip-teeth- voice.’ 

analphabetism  (an-al'fa-bet-izm),  re.  1.  Il- 
literacy; igtiorance  even  of  the  alphabet. — 2. 
In  phonetics , a system  of  representing  the 
articulations  of  speech-sounds  by  means  of 
analphabetic  symbols,  proposed  by  Professor 
I.  Otto  Jespersen  of  Copenhagen  in  1889.  See 
* analphabetic . 

analysis,  re.  5.  In  cricket,  an  itemized  record 
of  the  play  of  the  bowler,  intended  to  show 
particularly  the  number  of  runs  scored  by  him 
and  the  number  of  wickets  obtained. — 6.  In 
chem.,  intentionally  produced  decomposition: 
often  applied  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  com- 
position of  a substance,  whether  the  constitu- 
ents are  actually  obtained  in  separate  form  or 
not.  - Capillary  analysis,  a system  of  chemical  anal- 
ysis based  upon  the  fact  that  solutions  of  different  sub- 
stances are  propagated  at  different  velocities  by  capillary 
attraction  through  porous  material : used  chiefly  in  the 
detection  of  diff  erent  coloring  matters  in  a mixture. — 
Partition  analysis,  a calculus  founded  upon  the  theory 
of  partitions,  an  important  part  of  combinatory  analysis. 
— Polarlscopic  analysis.  See  kpolariscopic.—  Spher- 
ical harmonic  analysis.  See  ★ harmonic . 

Analytic  proof,  algebraical  proof ; proof  depending  upon 
a careful  analysis  of  the  problem  : opposed  to  synthetic 
proof,  which  appeals  to  intuition  or  common-sense  and 
is  thus  not  strictly  apodictic. 

Analytical  reference,  an  entry  in  a library  catalogue  re- 
lating to  a particular  chapter  or  section  of  a book,  and 
referring  the  reader  to  the  heading  under  which  the  book 
itself  is  entered.  Sometimes  also  called  simply  an 
analytical.  — Analytical  variation,  variety.  See 
kvariation,  kvariety. 

analytics,  n.pl.—  Thermal  analytics,  the  mathe- 
matical or,  more  specifically,  the  algebraic  analysis  of 
the  theory  of  heat.  , 

analyzer,  re. — Harmonic  analyzer,  a device  for 
determining  the  harmonic  elements  of  a periodic  curve. 


c,  curve;  s,  stylus. 


All  periodic  curves  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  one 
or  more  sine-curves,  harmonically  related  to  each  other 
as  regards  frequency.  By  means  of  a machine  so  con- 
structed as  to  impart  to  a stylus  a linear  oscillatory  mo- 
tion which  is  the  resultant  of  the  various  simple  harmonic 
motions  which  go  to  make  up  a given  curve,  it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  curve  in  question  upon  a surface  moving 
uniformly  under  the  stylus.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
form  of  curve  is  given  it  is  possible  to  determine  by 
means  of  a suitable  mechanism  the  amplitude  and  fre- 
quency of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  the  resultant.  A 
machine  of  the  latter  description  is  called  a harmonic 
analyzer.  Such  machines  have  been  devised  by  Kelvin, 
Michelson,  and  others.  That  of  Kelvin  w as  constructed 
with  special  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  tides.  Since 
the  number  of  harmonic  elements  in  a periodic  curve 
may  be  indefinitely  great,  the  mechanical  analysis  is  in 
some  cases  oidy  approximate.  The  harmonic  analyzer 
of  Michelson,  however,  which  permits  of  a determina- 
tion of  80  different  elements,  gives  a very  close  approxi- 
mation for  most  curves. 

anamesitic  (an-am-e-sit'ik),  a.  \anamesite  + 
-ic.]  In  lithol.y  having  the  structure  or  ap- 
pearance of  anamesite.  Smithsonian  Rep..  1899, 
p.  233. 

anametadromous  (an  - a - me  - tad'ro  - mus),  a. 


[Gr.  ava,  hack,  + fiera , beyond,  4-  - Spo/iog , < 
dpa/ieiv,  run.]  In  l)ryol .,  having  the  nerves  of 
the  weaker  pinnules  anadromous  and  those  of 
the  stronger  catadromous. 

Anamirta  (an-a-mer'ta)*  n.  A genus  of  climb- 
ing plants  of  tke  moonseed  family  ( Menisper - 
macese),  a synonym  of  Cocculus.  A.  paniculata 
( C . Cocculus)  furnishes  cocculus  indicus  or 
fish-berries. 

anamirtin  (an-a-mer'tin),  n.  A crystalline 
substance,  found  in  small  amount, 

with  picrotoxin,  in  the  seeds  of  Cocculus 
Cocculus.  It  is  slightly  hitter  and  not  poison- 
ous. 

anamnesic  (an-am-ne'sik),  a.  [< anamnesia  4- 
-ic.]  Endowed  with  a good  memory;  disposed 
to  remember.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  I.  345. 
anamniote  (an-am'ni-ot),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  av- 
priv.  4-  NL.  amniotus , amniote.]  I.  a.  Not 
amniote  ; having  no  amnion  in  the  fetal  state ; 
anamniotic. 

II.  rc.  A member  of  the  Anamnionata. 
anamonaene  (an-a-inon'en),  re.  [Gr.  area,  up, 
back,  + *p6vaiva,  assumed  form  (‘one-pronged 
staff’),  from  fi6vog,  single,  parallel  to  rpiaiva,  a 
trident.]  In  the  nomenclature  of  the  spicular 
elements  of  sponges,  a triosne  which  has  under- 
gone atrophy  of  two  of  its  axial  arms  or  clad- 
isks,  the  third  being  reflected  on  the  fourth, 
giving  the  spicule  the  form  of  a gaff-hook.  See 
sponge-spicule. 

anamorphic  (an-a-mdr'fik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resulting  from  anamorphism.  Van  Hise, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Monograph  47,  p.'169. 
anamorphism  (an-a-mOr'fizm),  re.  In  geol., 
that  variety  of  metamorphism  which  takes 
place  below  the  zone  in  which  cavities  may 
exist.  It  results  in  the  production  of  new 
minerals  under  conditions  of  great  pressure. 
Van  Hise,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Monograph  47, 
p.  167  — Zone  of  anamorphism,  the  deep-seated  zone 
of  the  earth  in  which  anamorphism  takes  place, 
anamorphote  (an-a-mor'fot),  a.  [From  the  as- 
sumed stem  of  anamorphosis .]  Causing  ana- 
morphosis; distortive — Anamorphote  lens  in 
jjhotoy.,  a lens  having  a cylindric  element  and  therefore 
distorting  the  image  like  a cylindric  mirror.  Wall,  Diet, 
of  Photog.,  p.  32. 

ananaplas  (a-na-na'plas),  n.  [Tagalog  (?).]  A 
valuable  timber-tree,  Albizzia  procera,  belong- 
ing to  the  mimosa  family.  Its  heart-wood  is  hard 
and  durable,  of  a brown  color  with  alternate  lighter  and 
darker  bands,  and  a straight  grain.  It  is  used  for  posts 
in  house-building,  and  for  making  rice-pounders  and 
parts  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  The 
bark  is  astringent  and  is  used  for  tanning,  and  the  tree 
yields  a gum  soluble  in  water.  [Philippine  Is.] 

Ananas  oil,  ethyl  or  amyl  butyrate  diluted  with  alcohol : 
used  to  imitate  the  odor  of  the  pineapple  in  confectionery, 
soda-w  ater  syrups,  and  perfumery.  Also  called  ananas 
or  pineapple  essence.— Essence  of  ananas,  an  artificial 
flavoring  essence  possessing  the  odor  of  pineapple  ; ethyl 
butyrate,  C3H7.CO.OC2H5  (which  see,  under  butyrate). 

Ananchytidse  (an-an-kit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ananchytes  +-idm.]  A family  of  spatangoid 
echinoids,  most  of  whose  representatives  are 
extinct  and  belonged  to  Cretaceous  time, 
ananeanic  (an//a-iie-an'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ava,  up,  + 
veav'mg,  a youth : see  neanic. ] Noting  the  early 
portion  of  the  neanic  or  youthful  period  in  the 
development  of  an  organism.  Hyatt. 
ananepiastic  (an//a-ne-pi-as'tik),  a.  Noting  the 
earliest  expression  of  the  nepiastic  substage 
in  the  ontogeny  of  the  compound  individual  or 
colony,  as  the  bryozoan  Fenestella.  See  *nepias- 
tic. 

ananepionic  (an-a-ne-pi-on'ik),  a.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ava,  up,  + vr/mocj  infant.]  In  the  terms  of  aux- 
ology  or  the  development  of  the  individual, 
noting  a growth  condition  approaching  the 
nepionic  stage.  See  *nepionic.  Contrasted  with 
kparanepionic,  which  designates  the  phase  which  imme- 
diately lollows  the  nepionic.  The  ananepionic  stage  is 
one  of  immature  growth  and  directly  follows  the  larval 
phase.  The  word  was  introduced  by  Hyatt  with  special 
reference  to  the  stages  of  growth  and  decline  in  the  fossil 
cephalopods. 

For  about  half  a volution  or  less,  the  shell  is  smooth, 
although  lines  of  growth  become  more  pronounced.  At 
more  or  less  regular  intervals  stronger  lines  of  growth 
appear  (ananepionic).  In  the  later  portion  of  ihe  nepionic 
stage  (metanepionic)  longitudinal  wrinkles  orribs  appear 
which  characterize  the  ambital  portion  of  the  whorl,  and 
may  be  traced  upward  to  the  suture  between  the  two 
whorls.  Amer.  Nat.,  Aug.  1903,  p.  518. 

anangian  (an-an'ji-an),  a.  [Gr.  are-  priv.  + 
ayyelov,  a vessel.]  Having  no  vascular  system : 
applied  to  certain  polychfetous  annelids  in 
which  the  ccelomic  fluid,  whose  corpuscles 
contain  hemoglobin,  is  carried  to  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  by  the  action  of  ciliate 
cells  which  cover  the  peritoneum  along  certain 
definite  tracts. 


anaphoria 

anangioid  (an-an'ji-oid),  a.  [Gr.  av-  priv.  + 
ayyelov,  a vessel,  + - oid .]  Having  no  retinal 
blood-vessels.— Anangioid  disk,  the  retinal  disk 

when  without  blood-vessels. 

Anangioida  (an^an-ji-oi'da),  n.pl,  [NL.:  see 
anangioid .]  A collective  name  for  those  mam 
mats  in  which  the  retina  has  no  blood-vessels. 
Philos.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Land.,  ser.  B,  194,  p.  68. 

anangiotic  (an-an-ji-ot'ik),  a.  Same  as  * an- 
angioid. 

anangious  (an-an'ji-us),  a.  Having  no  retinal 
blood-vessels ; anangioid. 

Although  these  creatures  [ Chiroptera ] are  so  highly 
specialised,  typical  Vespertilionidse  occurred  already  in 
the  Eocene.  . . . The  eyes  of  these  nocturnal  creatures 
are  very  small,  anangious,  and  devoid  of  any  traces  of 
higher  development,  except  that  they  are  also  without  any 
traces  of  ancestral  vestiges,  besides  the  rather  common 
rudiment  of  the  hyaloid  artery. 

Philos.  Tram.  Roy.  Soc.  Land.,  ser.  B,  194,  p.  68. 

anantherum  (an,)'an-the/rum),  re.;  pi.  anan- 
thera  (-ra).  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + NL.  an- 

thera,  anther.]  In  hot.,  a filament  without  an 
anther;  a staminode. 

ananym  (an'a-nim),  re.  [Erroneously  for  * an- 
onym?, < Gr.  area,  hack,  4-  bvo/xa,  bvvya,  name.] 
A name  written  backward,  as  Noremac  for 
Cameron. 

anaoxytriaene  (an-a-ok-si-tri'en),  re.  [Gr.  ava, 
up,  back,+  ofref,  sharp,  4-  r piatva,  atrident.]  In 
the  nomenclature  of  the  spicular  elements  in 
sponges,  a form  of  anatrisene  in  which  the 
branches  are  all  acute.  See  *anatrieene  and 
sponge-spicule. 

anapaite  (a-nii'pa-U),  re.  [Named  (by  A.  Sachs, 
1902)  < Anapa  (seedef.)  + -ite2.  ] A hydrated 
phosphate  of  ferrous  iron  and  calcium  occur- 
ring in  colorless  triclinic  crystals  and  also  in 
massive  forms:  found  at  Anapa  on  the  Black  sea. 

anapanapa  (a-na/pa-na/pa),  re.  [Hawaiian.] 
A name  in  Hawaii  of  a widely  distributed 
shrub,  Colubrina  Asiatica,  the  hark  of  which 
is  used  for  soap. 

anaphase  (an'a-faz),  re.  [NL.  anaphasis,  < Gr. 
area,  back,  again,  + <f>aatg,  appearance,  phase.] 
In  cytol.,  a stage  in  mitosis,  or  karyokinetie 


Anaphases  of  mitosis  in  cells  (spermatocytes)  of  the 
salamander.  (Druner.)  Magnified. 


A.  Anaphase;  divergence  of  the  daughter-chromosomes,  expos- 
ing the  central  spindle  as  the  interzonal  fibers:  contractile  fibers 
(principal  cones  of  Van  Beneden)  clearly  shown.  B.  Later  ana- 
phase (dyaster  of  Flemming) ; the  central  spindle  fully  exposed  to 
view;  mantle  fibers  attached  to  the  chromosomes.  Immediately 
afterward  the  cell  divides. 

cell-division , characterized  by  the  moving  apart 
of  the  chromosomes  destined  to  enter  the  two 
daughter-nuclei.  Strasburger,  1884. 

anaphasis  (a-naf'a-sis),  re.  [NL.]  Same  as 
* anaphase. 

anaphia  (a-naf'i-a),  re.  [Gr.  are-  priv.  4-  atpy, 
a touching,  < acrreiv,  touch.  Cf.  Gr.  avatyi) f,  not 
to  be  touched.]  In  pathol.,  loss  of  the  sense  of 
touch.  Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and  Psychol., 
I.  39. 

anaphoria  (an-a-fo'ri-a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  *'ava- 
<l>opo(,  < avaipipeiv,  carry  hack:  see  anaphora.'] 
The  tendency  of  the  axes  of  vision  in  the  two 
eyes  to  assume  too  high  a plane.  Med.  Becord, 
April  18, 1903. 


anaphylactic 

anaphylactic  (an//a-fi-lak'tik),  a.  Of  or  af- 
fected with  anaphylaxis, 
anaphylactin  (an//a-fi-lak'tin),  n.  A hypo- 
thetical substance,  associated  with  a protein 
or  contained  in  serum,  upon  the  action  of 
which  the  phenomenon  of  anaphylaxis  depends, 
anaphylactize  (an//a-fi-lak'tiz),  v.  t.  [<  ana- 
phylaxis.]  To  induce  a condition  of  anaphy- 
laxis in.  Jour.  Med.  Res.,  Aug.,  1910,  p.  28. 
anaphylaxis  (aA'a-fl-lak'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Or. 
avd,  back,  + -piiylaxis.  See  prophylactic .] 
The  phenomenon  of  increased  susceptibility 
to  the  action  of  a foreign  protein,  induced  by 
a first  injection  of  the  same  substance.  Thus 
an  injection  of  serum  into  an  animal  may  produce  no 
symptoms,  but  a state  of  anaphylaxis  is  thereby  estab- 
lished in  consequence  of  which  a second  injection  of  the 
same  serum,  even  in  very  small  amount,  may  cause  death. 

anaplasia  (an//a-pla'si-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dva- 
■xkacng,  reformation,  adjustment,  < avatrAdaceiv, 
reform,  mold  anew,  < avd,  again,  + vAdcauv, 
form.]  1.  In  pathol.,  the  sum  of  the  morphologi- 
cal, structural,  chemical,  and  other  alterations 
which  cells  undergo  when  assuming  the  char- 
acteristics of  malignancy. — 2.  Anaplasis. 
anaplasis  (an-ap'la-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avd- 
irAaoig,  reformation,  < avaTrAdaonv,  reform,  re- 
new, restore.]  In  biol.,  the  history  or  course 
of  an  organic  type  during  the  period  or  stage  of 
its  rise,  as  distinguished  from  the  period  of  its 
full  maintained  vigor  ( metaplasis ) and  the 
period  of  its  decline  or  decadence  (*cataplasis). 
Haeckel. 

Anapterygota  (an-ap-ter-i-go'ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
appar.  < Gr.  ova,  back,  again,  4-  itTepvyurdg, 
winged.]  A group  of  insects  (including  the 
orders  Mallophaga  and  Siphonaptera  and  the 
suborder  Anoplura)  which  contains  only  wing- 
less forms,  which,  however,  are  supposed  to 
have  descended  from  winged  ancestors, 
anapterygotism  (an  - ap  - ter  - i - go  ' tizm),  n. 
[Anapterygota  + -ism.]  In  entom.,  a condition 
of  winglessness  attained,  usually  through  a par- 
asitic life,  by  forms  with  a winged  ancestry, 
anapterygotous  (an-ap-ter-i-go'tus),  a.  In  en- 
tom., wingless,  although  derived  from  winged 
ancestors,  as  the  Mallophaga,  Siphonaptera, 
and  Anoplura. 

anaptyxis  (an-ap-tik'sis),  n.  [Gr.  dvdnrv^ig,  an 
opening,  unfolding,  < dvaizrvaaeiv,  unfold,  < avd, 
back,  + TZTvaouv,  fold.]  In  phonetics,  the  in- 
voluntary utterance  of  an  auxiliary  vowel, 
especially  before  r,  l,  m,  and  n,  in  certain  po- 
sitions, as  in  lucre,  able,  chasm,  etc. 
anactua  (an-a'kwa),  n.  Same  as  anagua.  See 
knackaway. 

anarcestean  (an-ar-ses'te-an),  a.  [Anarceste(s) 
+ -an.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Devonian  ceph- 

alopod  Anarcestes. — 2.  Noting  a condition  or 
growth-stage  in  any  goniatite  equivalent,  in 
the  development  of  the  septa,  to  the  mature 
condition  in  Anarcestes. 

Anarcestes  (an-ar-ses'tez),  n.  [NL.,  said  to 
be  formed  < Gr.  av-  priv.  + Arcestes,  a genus 
of  ammonites.]  A genus  of  ammonoid  ceph- 
alopoda or  goniatites  of  primitive  structure, 
having  very  simple  septal  sutures  with  single 
broad  lateral  lobes.  It  is  of  Devonian  age. 
anarcestian,  a.  Same  as  *anarcestean. 
anarithmoscope  (an-a-rith'mo-skop),  n.  A 
magic  lantern  having  slides  which  are  changed 
automatically. 

Anarrhichthyinse  (an-a-rik-tbi-i'ne),  n.  pi. 
[Anarrhichthys  + -inn:.]  The  subfamily  of 
wolf-fishes  typified  by  the  genus  Anarrhich- 
thys. 

Anarrhichthys  (an-a-rik'this),  n.  [NL.  irreg. 

< Gr.  dvapp(ixao8ai),  clamber  up,  + ix^vs,  fish!] 
A genus  of  wolf -fishes  of  the  family  Anarrhich- 
adidse.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  very  long  and  tapering 
tail,  whence  the  name  wolf-eel.  A.  ocellatus  is  found  on 
the  coast  of  California  and  reaches  a length  of  8 feet. 

Anarsia  (an-ar'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Zeller,  1839), 

< Gr.  avapaiog,  unfavorable,  hostile,  < av-  priv. 
+ apatog,  fitting  < *apeiv,  fit.]  A genus  of  Mi- 
crolepidoptera,  of  the  family  Gelecthiidse,  con- 
taining, among  others,  the  very  injurious  A. 
lineatella,  whose  larva  bores  into  the  twigs  and 
fruit  of  the  peach  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica. 

anarthropod  (an-ar'thro-pod),  a.  and  n.  [As 
Anarthropod-a.]  I.  a.  Without  articulated  ap- 
pendages; having  the  characters  of  the  Anar- 
thropoda. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Anarthropoda. 

Anaryan  (an-ar'yan  or  -ar'ian),  a.  [an-5  + 
Aryan.]  Non-Aryan;  noting  a people  which 


speaks  a language  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
Aryan  family.  Demker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  334. 
anascope  (an'a-skop),  n.  [Gr.  ava,  up,  -1-  ano- 
Treiv,  view.]  An  optical  arrangement  which 
enables  one  to  view  the  image  in  a camera 
right  side  up.  Woodbury,  Encyc.  Diet,  of  Pho- 
tog.,  p.  35. 

Anaspida  (an-as'pi-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dv- 
priv.  + aomg,  shield.]’  An  ordinal  term  intro- 
duced by  Traquair  l’or  a group  of  singular 
fishes,  chiefly  from  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks 
of  Lanarkshire,  without  paired  fins  and  hav- 
ing a tubercled  skin,  a heterocercal  tail,  and  a 
row  of  prominent  processes  along  the  belly. 
In  some  of  the  species,  as  Birlcenia  elegans,  the  branchial 
openings  are  a series  of  small  lateral  perforations. 

anaspidean  (an-as-pid'e-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Anaspidea. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Anaspidea. 
anastasis  (an-as'ta-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dvd- 
OTaaig,  a raising  up  or  rising  up,  < avimavai, 
stand  up.]  1 . In  med.,  a condition  of  increas- 
ing health  and  vigor ; convalescence. — 2.  Res- 
urrection. 

anastatic,  a.  2.  In  hot.,  reviving  after  desic- 
cation, as  so-called  resurrection-plants, 
anastigmat  (an-as'tig-mat),  n.  [G.  anastig- 
mat : see  anastigmatic.]  A system  of  lenses  in 
which  the  astigmatic  aberration  is  overcome 
and  a flat  field  obtained.  It  is  of  special  use  in 
photography.  There  are  various  forms  with  special  trade- 
names,  as  eollinears,  planars,  protars,  unars,  etc. — 
Convertible  anastigmat  (called  in  German  satzana- 
stigmat),  a combination  of  two  Zeiss  anastigmats  which 
for  many  purposes  can  be  used  separately. — Double  an- 
astigmat,  a combination  of  two  triple  cemented  lenses, 
each  anastigmatically  aplanatic.  Such  a system,  invented 
by  Tan  Hoegh,  was  put  out  in  1892  by  the  Goerz  firm. 


Double  Anastigmat. 

Several  forms  with  different  trade-names  have  been 
since  added  by  the  same  firm,  each  with  its  own  special 
advantages.— Universal  symmetric  anastigmat,  a 
very  rapid  system  of  lenses  covering  a view-angle  of  66° 
and  consisting,  of  two  triple  cemented  lenses. 

anastigmatic  (an-as-tig-mat'ik),«.  [<  an- 6 + 
astigmatic.]  Not  astigmatic : applied  to  a lens. 

anastomosis,  ».  3.  In  surg.,  the  establishment 
of  communication  between  two  canals  or  two 
portions  of  the  same  canal,  usually  the  diges- 
tive tract,  not  previously  iu  continuity. 

Anastomotic  artery,  a term  applied  to  several  small 
arteries,  in  different  portions  of  the  body,  which  serve  to 
connect  two  larger  vessels. 

anastomotica  (an-as-to-mot'i-ka),  n.  See  ar- 
teria  anastomotica.— Anastomotica  magna.  (a) 
A branch  of  the  brachial  artery  supplying  the  parts 
about  the  elbow  and  anastomosing  with  other  branches 
of  the  brachial  and  of  the  ulna.  (6)  A branch  of  the 
femoral  artery  supplying  the  parts  about  the  knee-joint 
and  anastomosing  with  other  articular  branches  of  the 
femoral  and  tihial  arteries. 

Anastrophia  (an-a-stro'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
a vaerpofy,  a twisting  about : see  anastrophe.] 
A genns  of  pentameraeeous  brachiopods  from 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 

anat.  An  abbreviation  of  anatomy  and  anatomi- 
cal. 

Anathema  cup.  See  *cup. 

anathesis  (a-nath'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  avademg,  a 
putting  off,  < avariBevat,  put  off,  etc.:  see  anath- 
ema.] Vowel-mutation;  umlaut:  a proposed 
term,  scarcely  used.  See  mutation. 

Anatinacea  (a-nat-i-na'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Anatina  + -acea.]  A suborder  of  Eulamelli- 
branchiata.  It  includes  the  bivalve  mollusks  which 
have  the  external  branchial  fold  directed  dorsally,  not 
reflected,  sexes  united,  male  and  female  reproductive 
glands  with  separate  orifices,  mantle  edges  largely  united, 
byssus  generally  lacking,  two  adductor  muscles,  pallia] 
line  variable,  and  shell  usually  nacreous  within.  Among 
the  families  included  are  A natinidse,  Pandoridse,  Pho- 
ladomyidse, and  Clavagellidse.  Both  living  and  fossil  forms 
are  found. 

anatinacean  (a-nat-i-na'si-an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  "the  characters  of 
the  Anatinacea. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Anatinacea. 


anchor 

anatoid  (an'a-toid),  a.  [L.  anas  (anat-),  a 
duck,  + Gr.  eldog,  form.]  Resembling  a duck; 
duck-like  in  form  or  character. 

Anatolian  ware.  See  *uiare 2. 
anatomicobiological  ( an-a-tom  /,i-ko-hi-o-loj  'i- 
kal),  fl.  Anatomical  with  a view  to  biology ; 
treating  of  biology  as  illustrated  by  anatomy: 
as,  an  anatomicobiological  thesis, 
anatomicopathological  (an-a-tonPi-ko-path- 

0- loj'i-kal),  a.  Relating  to  pathological  anat- 
omy. 

anatomobiological  ( a - nat " o - mo  - hi  - o - loj  'i- 

kal),  a.  Same  as  * anatomicobiological. 

aiiatomopa  thological  ( a-nat"  o-mo-path-5-lo  j '- 

1- kal),  a.  Same  as  * anatomicopathological. 
Smithsonian  Rep.  1890,  p.  635. 

anatomy,  Medical  anatomy,  descriptive  anat- 
omy of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  parts,  the  diseases  of 
which  are  not  usually  amenable  to  surgical  treatment.— 
Morbid  anatomy.  Same  as  pathological  anatomy. — 
Plastic  anatomy,  surface  anatomy  in  its  relation  to  art. 
—Practical  anatomy.  Same  as  anatomy , 1.— Surface 
anatomy,  the  study  of  the  markings  and  configuration 
of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

anatrepsis  (an-a-trep'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ava, 
hack,  + rpitlng,  a turning.]  In  embryol.,  that 
movement  of  certain  insect  embryos  which 
brings  them  hack  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
yolk  after  they  have  moved  away  from  it. 
Wheeler,  1893. 

anatriaene  (an-a-tri'en),  n.  [Gr.  avd,  up,  hack, 
+ rpiaiva , a trident.]  In  the  nomenclature  of 
the  spicuirr  elements  of  sponges,  a straight  cy- 
lindrical rhabd  at  the  end  of  which  three  prongs 
or  cladisks  bent  backward  make  a form  like 
that  of  an  anchor  with  three  arms.  It  belongs 
to  the  tetraxial  system  of  spicules.  See  sponge- 
spicule. 

anatriptic  (an-a-trip'tik),  a.  [ anatripsis 
(-tript-)  + -ic.]  Frictional;  specifically,  in 
med.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  use  of  rubbing  or 
friction  for  remedial  purposes, 
anauca  (a-na-o'ka),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
tree  of  the  bean  family,  Erythrina  umbrosa,  a 
native  of  northeastern  South  America,  which 
is  used  as  a shade-tree  in  the  cultivation  of 
cacao.  Also  called  *bucare  (which  see).  [Trini- 
dad.] 

anautotomic  (an-a-to-tom'ik),  a.  Not  self-in- 
tersecting. 

Anautotomic,  unicuspidal,  bicuspidal  and  tricuspidal 
quartics  admit  of  a subsidiary  division  depending  on  the 
number  of  points  of. undulation  they  possess  ; and  it  must 
he  borne  in  mind  that,  although  it  is  convenient  to  use 
the  term  point  of  undulation,  it  is  the  tangent  at  this  point 
and  not  the  point  itself  which  is  the  actual  singularity 
Nature,  Nov.  27, 1902,  p.  80. 

anaxial  (an-ak'si-al),  a.  [Gr.  do- priv.  + L. 
axis,  axis,  + -a?.]  Without  a definite  axis  or 
axes;  of  irregular  or  asymmetrical  form, 
anaxile  (an-ak'sil),  a.  [Gr.  av-  priv.  + L. 
axis,  axis:  see  axile.]  Noting  such  inde- 
pendent elements  or  spicules  of  sponge  skele- 
tons as  do  not  show  derivation  from  the  uni- 
axial, tetraxial,  or  hexactinellid  type.  Such 
spicules  are  spherical,  cylindrical,  discoid,  or 
stellate. 

anaxone  (an-ak'son),  a.  [Gr.  av-  priv.  + dfwv, 
axis.]  In  neurol.,  having  no  neuraxon  or  axis- 
cylinder:  said  of  certain  nerve-cells.  Ruck, 
Med.  Handbook,  II.  334. 
anaxonial  (an-ak-so'ni-al),  a.  [Gr.  av-  priv.  + 
al-ov,  axis,  + -ial.]  Having  no  definite  axes  of 
growth.  See  anaxonia. 

ancecerite  (an-ses'e-rit),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  ayur/, 
the  bent  arm,  + sipag,  horn,  + -tie2.]  In 
crustaceans,  a curved  projection  at  the  base  of 
the  peduncle  of  an  antenna. 

Ancestral  forms,  the  ancestors  of  an  organism  in  any 
remote  generation  or  generations  considered  collectively. 

—Ancestral  heredity,  inheritance.  See  ★ inheritance. 
Anchieta  bark.  See  *bark  2. 
anchor1,  n.  7.  In  the  tug  of  war,  the  man  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  who  is  supposed  to  hold 
while  the  rest  endeavor  to  pull. — 8.  Same  as 
chapelet,  4. — 

Anchor  system, 
the  mnemonic  sys- 
tem according  to 
which  the  ideas  to 
be  remembered 
are  rendered  read- 
ily recoverable  by 
being  deliberately 
associated  with 
other  ideas  that 
are,  either  by  fa- 
miliarity or  by 
their  striking 
character,  already 

easily  recoverable.  Folding  Anchor. 

rUS«--  -/.anchor  open;  B,  anchor  closed;  C 

plication  Of  the  shifting-stock  anchor  with  stock  stowad. 
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anchor  system  to  remember  the  map  of  Italy  by  its  similar- 
ity to  a boot.  Also  called  peg  system.  —Folding  anchor, 
a boat's  anchor  having  a stock  and  flukes  which,  when  not 
in  use,  can  be  folded  against  the  shank  for  convenience 
in  stowing  on  board.  Several  styles  are  in  use.— Shifting- 
stock  anchor,  a boat’s  anchor  in  which  the  stock  is  kept 
in  place  by  a pin  and,  when  not  in  use,  can  be  laid  against 
the  shank  for  convenience  in  handling.  — Stockless 
anchor,  a boat’s  anchor  having  pivoted  flukes  which  fall 
into  the  holding  position  without  the  aid  of  a stock, 
anchorate,  a.  2.  As  applied  to  the  spicules  of 
the  sponges,  having  a pronged  anchor-shaped 
arrangement  at  one  or  both  ends,  especially  in 
the  monactinellids. 

II.  re.  An  anchorate  spicule, 
anchor-ax  (ang'kor-aks)  re.  An  anchor-shaped 
ax  of  stone,  formerly  used  by  the  natives  of 
Brazil. 

anchor-bar  (ang'kor-bar),  re.  A wooden  hand- 
spike used  for  prying  the  anchor  off  the  bill- 
board, that  is,  the  resting-place  of  the  fluke, 
anchor-beam  (ang'kor-bem),  re.  A steel  or 
iron  beam  forming  a part  of  the  anchorage  of 
the  cables  or  chains  of  a suspension-bridge, 
anchor-bed  (ang'kor-bed),  re.  In  shipbuilding, 
a support  or  platform  on  the  deck,  forward,  on 
which  the  heavy  anchors  are  secured  when  not 
in  use.  In  war-ships  these  beds  are  usually  re- 
cessed below  the  deck-level  to  keep  the  an- 
chors out  of  the  line  of  fire  of  the  large  guns, 
anchor-bolt,  n.  2.  A long  bolt  which  serves  to 
hold  down  a steam-engine  or  other  piece  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  masonry  foundation  on  which  it 
rests.  The  bolt  pusses  down  through  the  bed*  or  base- 
plate and  far  enough  into  the  foundation  to  be  securely 
held  at  its  lower  end  by  plates  or  other  holding-devices 
to  anchor  it  in  place.  When  the  nut  above  the  bed-plate 
is  tightened  down,  the  machine  is  securely  fastened  to 
the  mass  of  the  foundation. 

anchor-bracket(ang'kpr-brak"et),  re.  Abracket 
or  block  which  carries  the  fulcrum  of  a lever; 
a bracket  to  which  the  stationary  end  of  a 
brake-band  is  attached. 

anchor-crane  (ang'kor-kran),  re.  In  shipbuild- 
ing, a crane  mounted  on  the  deck  of  a ship  for 
handling  the  anchor  from  the  hawse-pipe  to 
the  bill-board  or  anchor-bed  after  the  anchor 
is  weighed.  See  cut  of  * battle-ship . 
anchor-dragger  (ang'kor-drag//er),  re.  One  who 
makes  a business  of  ‘ dragging’  harbors  and 
other  anchoring-places  for  ships’  anchors 
which  have  been  lost  during  gales  or  other- 
wise. W.  H.  Davis,  Elem.  Phys.  Geog. 
anchored,  p.  a.  4.  In  billiards,  said  of  two 
object-balls  which,  with  the  cue-ball  near, 
straddle  a short  line  close  to  the  cushion,  be- 
cause a player  can  hold  them  long  in  that  po- 
sition by  playing  alternately  from  side  to 
side.  This  is  possible  only  in  games  of  balk- 
line billiards,  and  since  1893  has  been  barred 
among  the  best  players. 

anchor-light  (ang'kor-lit),  re.  The  light  ex- 
hibited on  anchored  vessels  between  sunset 
and  sunrise.— Anchor-light  law,  that  section  of  the 
international  regulations  of  July  1,  1897,  which  provides 
for  lighting  anchored  vessels  in  such  a manner  as  to  pre- 
vent collisions. 

anchor-line  (ang'kor-lin),  re.  A line  attached 
to  a small  buoy  and  to  one  fluke  of  an  anchor  : 
used  in  towing  a raft  of  logs  and  to  free  the 
anchor  when  fast  to  rocks  or  snags.  [U.  S.] 
anchor-money  (ang'kpr-mun,/i;,  re.  An  Eng- 
lish colonial  coinage,  so  named  from  its  de- 
vice, first  struck  for  Mauritius  in  1820. 
anchor-plate,  re.  3.  Naut.,  the  metal  resting- 
place  for  the  fluke  of  the  anchor  when  the  lat- 
ter is  fished.  See  fishl,  6 (6). 
anchor-rod  (ang'kor-rod),  re.  The  rod  or  bolt 
which  connects  the  bed-plate  of  an  engine  to 
an  anchor-plate  buried  in  the  foundation, 
anchor-wing  (ang'kor-wing),  re.  The  Austra- 
lian black-cheeked  falcon,  Falco  melanogenys  : 
so  named  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its 
outspread  wings  to  the  flukes  of  an  anchor. 
Anchovia  (an-cho'vi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < E.  an- 
chovy.] A genus  of  anchovies  of  the  family 
Engraulididse,  now  usually  defined  so  as  to  in- 
clude nearly  all  the  tropical  species.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  anchovies  of  temperate  regions  ( En - 
grraulis)  by  the  fewer  vertebrae.  Also  wrongly  called 
Stolephorus. 

anchovy,  n — Silvery  anchovy,  a name  of  Anchovia 
brovmi. — Striped  anchovy,  Anchovia  brovmi,  found  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nortli  America. 

Ancient  house,  one  which  has  stood  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire an  easement  of  support.  Bonnier,  Law  Diet. 

ancientism  (an' skent-izm),  re.  [ ancient  + 
-ism.]  Favor  to  things  ancient ; the  belief  that 
ancient  times  were  better  than  the  present. 
J.  W.  Powell,  First  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethnol., 
p.  33. 


ancistroid  (an-sis'troid),  a.  [Gr.  aytuorpoudr/c, 
< a ymarpov,  a fish-hook,  + etdog,  form.]  Hook- 
shaped. Syd,  Soc.  Lex. 

Ancistrus  (an-sis'trus),  re.  [NL.,  < ayiaoTpnv, 
a fish-hook.]  A genus  of  toothed  shiners  of  the 
family  Characinidse,  found  in  rivers  of  South 
America. 

ancona  (an-ko'na),  re.  [ML.  ancona,  an  image, 
a crucifix,  prop.  * ancon-,  cf.  L.  ancon,  a con- 
sole or  volute,  < Gr.  aysav,  a bend,  a jutting 
angle  in  a wall,  etc. : see  ancon.]  An  altar- 
piece  or  group  of  pictures  elaborately  mounted 
in  an  architectural  setting. 

This  altar-piece  now  hangs  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
choir  of  the  Collegiata.  It  is  a Gothic  ancona  in  which 
four  scenes  are  represented. 

L.  Douglas,  in  Burlington  Mag.,  I.  309. 

Ancona  ruby.  Same  as  mbasse. 
ancoume  (an-ko'ma),  re.  [Kongo  name.]  In 
the  Kongo  region  of  West  Africa,  the  fragrant 
yellow  resin  of  Ancoumea  Klaineana,  a tree  of 
the  family  Balsameacese. 

ancylite  (an'si-lit),  re.  [Gr.  aynl/sic,  crooked, 
+ -ite2.]  A hydrated  carbonate  of  strontium 
and  cerium  occurring  in  from  yellow  to  brown 
orthorhombic  crystals  with  curved  faces: 
found  in  southern  Greenland. 

Ancylocladus  (an-si-lok'la-dus),  re.  [NL. 
(Kuntze,  1891;  proposed  but  riot  established  by 
Wallickin  1832),  named  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
torted tendrils,  < Gr.  ayicv?Mg,  crooked,  curved, 
+ k Aadog,  branch.]  An  apocynaceous  genus  of 
plants  improperly  known  as  Willughbeia.  See 
Willughbeia, 

Ancylopoda  (an-si-lop'o-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ayKvlog,  crooked,  + n ovg  (nod-),  a foot.] 
An  order  of  extinct  ungulate  mammals,  pro- 
posed by  Cope  for  such  genera  as  Ancylothe- 
rium  and  Chalicotherium,  based  on  fragmentary 
remains  from  the  early  Tertiary  deposits, 
ancylopodous  (an-si-lop'o-dus),  a.  Relating 
to  or  resembling  in  structure  or  appearance 
the  Ancylopoda. 

ancylostome  (an-sil'o-stom),  ».  [Gr.  ayKii/oc, 
bent,  + ardpa,  mouth’.]  A blood-sucking  para- 
sitic worm  of  the  genus  Uncinaria,  sometimes 
found  in  the  human  intestine, 
ancylostomiasis  (an-si-los-to-mi'a-sis),  re. 
[NL.,  < Ancylostoma  (see  def.)  + -iasis.]  A 
disease  characterized  chiefly  by  a profound 
anemia,  sometimes  associated  with  dirt-eating 
as  cause  or  effect,  due  to  the  presence  of  one 
of  several  species  of  blood-sucking  intestinal 
parasites  of  the  genus  Ancylostoma.  Also 
called  dochmiasis,  uncinariasis,  tunnel-disease, 
brickmakers1  or  miners’  anemia,  and  Egyptian 
chlorosis. 

Anda-assu  oil.  See  +oil. 
andabatarian  (an-dab-a-ta'rl-an),  a.  [ andab - 
ata  + -arian.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  an  andabata  or  gladiator  who  fought  blind- 
folded ; hence,  misdirected : said  of  blind, 
struggling  endeavor. 

andalusitic  (an-da-lu-sit'ik),  a.  [ andalusite  + 
-ic.]  Containing  or  resembling  andalusite. 
Andaman  bullet-wood.  See  *bullet-wood. 
andante,  Cl.  Special  varieties  of  movement  or  style 
are  indicated  by  adding  other  terms,  as:  andante  con 
moto,  in  flowing  style,  with  some  quickness  ; andante  ma 
non  troppo , in  flowing  style,  hut  not  too  slow  ; andante 
cantabile,  with  the  movement  of  a song  ; andante  maes- 
toso, with  a stately  movement ; andante  pastorale,  in  the 
easy  style  of  a pastoral  melody. 

Andaquies  wax.  See  wax2. 

Anderson  process.  See  *process. 
andesite,  Trachytic  andesite.  See  *aspcritc. 
andirine  (an-di'rin),  re.  [Andira  + -ine2.] 
Same  as  *surinamine. 

andorite  (an'do-rit),  re.  [ Andor  ( Andor  von 
Semsey,  a Bumgarian)  + -ite2.]  A sulphid 
of  antimony,  lead,  and  silver  occurring  in 
steel-gray  orthorhombic  crystals  with  brilliant 
metallic  luster:  found  inHungary  and  Bolivia. 
Also  called  sundtite  and  webnerite. 
Andreseaceae  (an-dre-e-a'se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Andresea  + -acese.]  A family  of  mosses  con- 
taining the  genus  Andresea  only.  For  charac- 
ters see  Andresea. 

andreaeaceous  (an-dre-e-a'shius),  a.  [ Andre - 
seacese  + -ous.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  mosses  of  the  family  Andresea- 
cese. 

Andreseales  (an-dre-e-a'lez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Andresea  + -ales  ] An  order  of  mosses  coex- 
tensive with  the  family  Andreseacese. 
andreclexis  (an-drek-lek'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avr/p  ( avdp -),  man,  + EKAegig,  selection.]  Sex- 
ual selection  through  choice  exercised  by  the 
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male.  Compare  *gyneclexis.  Ward,  Pure  So. 
ciol.,  p.  361. 

andreia  (an-dri'a),  re.  pi.  [Gr.  avdpeia,  neut. 
pi.  of  avdptiog,  adj.,  of  men,  < avr/p  ( avdp -),  man.] 
In  Gr.  antiq. , public  meals,  especially  in  Crete 
and  Sparta. 

andreion(an-dri'on),  re.;  pi.  andreia  (-a).  [Per- 
haps for  Gr.  dvdpeidiv,  avdpeav,  Attic  avdpirv,  m., 
the  men’s  hall  (see  andronitis) ; otherwise  < Gr. 
*avdpeiov,  Cretan  dvdpr/iov,  a public  hall  where 
meals  were  served:  see  *andreia.]  A hall  in 
which  public  meals  were  served. 

Whether  Labyrinth,  Palace,  or  Andreion,  it  is  evident 
that  the  prehistoric  building,  as  yet  so  imperfectly  known 
to  us,  belongs  to  the  great  age  of  Mycenae 

Evans,  Cretan  Dictographs,  p.  12. 

andrenoid  (an'dre-noid),  a.  Having  the  char- 
acteristics or  appearance  of  a bee  of  the  family 
Andrenidse. 

Andreoli  process.  See  ^process. 
andrewsite  (an'dro-zit),  re.  [Named  after 
Thomas  Andrews  (1813-86).]  A hydrated  phos- 
phate of  iron  and  copper  occurring  in  bluish- 
green  radiate  forms  : found  in  Cornwall. 
Andrias  (an'dri-as),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avdpidg,  an 
image  of  man,  < avf/p  (dvd p-),  man.]  The  ge- 
neric name  given  by  Tschudi  to  the  giant  sal- 
amander from  the  Miocene  of  CEningen,  the 
remains  of  which  when  found  were  regarded 
as  human  and  were  characterized  by  Scheueh- 
zer  as  Homo  diluvii  testis.  Andrias  scheuch- 
zeri  attained  a length  of  one  meter,  and  there 
is  a smaller  species  of  the  same  geologic  age. 
androcentric  (an-dro-sen'trik),  a.  [Gr.  avr/p 
( avdpo -),  a male,  + nhrpov,  center.]  Centering 
around  the  male ; relating  to  the  theory  that 
all  animal  life  normally  centers  around  the 
male.  Ward,  Pure  Sociol.,  p.  291. 
androclinium  (an-dro-klin'i-um),  re. ; pi.  an- 
droclinia  (-a).  [NL.  < Gr.  avr/p  ( avdp -),  man 
(male),  + itAivr/,  couch.]  See  clinandrimn. 
androconia  (an-dro-ko'ni-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avr/p  ( avdpo -),  male,  + (?)  somq,  dust.]  Certain 
specialized  scales  occurring  in  limited  areas 
on  the  wings  of  the  males  of  certain  Lepidop- 
tera.  They  function  as  scent-scales  and  arise  from  scent- 
glands  situated  in  folds  of  the  wing.  Audroconia-like 
scales  have  also  been  found  on  the  wings  of  a caddis-fly 
(My 8taciade8  punctata). — Androconia  glands,  groups 
of  formative  specialized  cells  which  secrete  an  odorous 
fluid. 

androcracy  (an-drok'ra-si),  re.  [Gr.  avr/p 
(avdpo-),  man,  + k pareiv,  govern.]  Authority 
and  rule  by  man ; hence,  society  organized  on 
the  basis  of  male  supremacy.  Compare  gyne- 
cocracy.  Ward,  Pure  Sociol.,  p.  341. 
androcratic  (an-dro-krat'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  androcracy  or  the  supremacy  of  man  over 
woman  iu  social  relations,  or  having  the  qual- 
ity of  such  supremacy.  Ward,  Pure  Sociol., 
p.  399. 

androdioecism  (an// dro-di-e'sizm),  a.  The 
character  of  being  androdioecious. 

Androdioecism  signifies  that  the  same  species  has  both 
male  and  hermaphrodite  plants. 

Henslow,  Origin  of  Floral  Struct.,  p.  227. 

androgametangium  (an,/dro  - gam  - e - tan'ji  - 
um),  re. ; pi.  androgametangia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avr/p  (avdp-),  male,  + yaphr/g,  spouse  (see  gam- 
ete), + ayyttov,  vessel.]  Same  as  antheridium. 
androgamete  (an-dro-gam'et),  ».  [Gr.  avr/p 
(avdp-),  male  + yapht/g,  spouse  (see  gamete).] 
In  hot.,  a male  sexual  cell, 
androgenetic  (an"dro-je-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  avr/p 
(avdp-),  male,  + E.  genetic.]  Productive  of 
males  only — Androgenetic  parthenogenesis,  the 
production  of  males  alone  from  un  fertilized  eggs  ; arrhe- 
notoky.  See  + homoparthenogenesis. 

androgonidium  (an'dro-go-nid'i-um),  re. ; pi. 
androgonidia  (-a).  [NL.,<  Gr.  avr/p  (avdp-)  male, 
+ NL.  gonidium .]  1.  One  of  the  male  cells 

formed  in  Volvox  which  later  subdivides  into 
numerous  spermatozofiids.  Cohn.-~-  2.  Same 
as  androspore. 

androgynic  (an,/dro-jin'ik),  a.  Having  two 
sexes ; androgynous ; hermaphroditic.  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex. 

androlepsia  (an-dro-lep'si-a),  re.  [Gr.  avdpo- 
/.t/Tpia,  seizure  of  men.]  In  international  law, 
the  seizure  hy  one  nation  of  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  another,  and  the  holding  of  them, 
to  compel  the  performance  of  an  act  by  the 
latter  in  favor  of  the  former.  Also  androlepsy. 
androlepsy  (an'dro-lep-si),  re.  Same  as  *an- 
drolepsia. 

andrology  (an-drol'o-ji),  re.  [Gr.  avr/p  (avdp-), 
man,  + -Xoyia,  < Aeyeiv,  speak.]  In  the  termi- 
nology of  J.  W.  Powell,  the  whole  theoretical 
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science  of  individual  man,  physiological  and 
psychological. 

Man  is  preeminently  the  psychic  animal,  so  that  hu- 
man psychology  is  set  over  against  the  other  attributes  of 
man,  which  are  grouped  under  the  term  somatology; 
therefore  man  studied  as  a human  body  gives  rise  to  the 
science  of  somatology  and  the  science  of  psychology.  To 
these  two  sciences  as  a group  I give  the  name  andrology, 
while  andrology  anddemology  constitute  anthropology, 
which  is  the  customary  term ; but  as  the  science  is  coor- 
dinate with  the  greater  systems,  I shall  use  the  term 
anthroponomy. 

J.  W.  Powell,  in  Araer.  Anthropologist,  Oct.-Dec.,  1901, 

[p.  604. 

andromedid  (an-drom'e-did),  n.  [Lit.  ‘de- 
scendant of  Andromeda';  < Andromeda  4- 
- id 2.]  Same  as  andromed. 
andromedotoxin  (an-clrom//e-do-tok/sin),  n. 
[Andromeda,  a genus  of  plants,  4-’  toxin.]  Same 
as  *asebotoxin.  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept . Agr. 
1897,  p.  97. 

andromonoecism  (an^dro-mo-ne'sizm),  n.  [an- 
dromoncec(ious)  4-  -ism.]  The  character  or  con- 
dition of  being  andromonoecious. 

Andromonoecism  signifies  that  the  same  plant  bears 
both  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Uenslow , Origin  of  Floral  Struct.,  p.  227. 

andronia  (an-dro'ni-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avr/p 
(avifp-),  man  (?).]  A name  given  by  Winterl  in 
1800  to  a supposed  new  earth  which  was  shown 
by  a committee  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  be  merely  a mixture  of  well-known 
substances. 

androphobia  (an-dro-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avr/p  ( avdp -),  man,  + -oo3l'a,  < rpofteiv,  fear.] 
Fear  of  or  repugnance  to  the  male  sex. 
androphore,  n.  1.  (b)  A stalk  supporting  an 
androecium. 

androphyl  (an'dro-fil),  a.  [Gr.  avr/p  (dvdp-), 
male,  + <j>vAAov,  leaf.]  A male  sporophyl;  a 
stamen. 

androplasm  (an'dro-plazm),  n.  The  material 
that  is  supposed,  bv  Haeckel  and  others,  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  male  cells  and 
to  give  them  their  distinctive  character,  and 
to  be  unlike  anything  that  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  female  cells. 

This  “sex-sense”  of  the  two  gonocytes,  or  elective  af- 
finity  of  the  male  androplasm  and  the  female  gynoplasm, 
is  the  cause  of  mutual  attraction  and  union. 

Haeckel  (trails.),  Wonders  of  Life,  p.  245. 

androrhopy  (an-dror'o-pi),  n.  [Gr.  avr/p,  male, 
+ ponf/,  downward  inclination.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  a species  in  which  the  males  de- 
part more  widely  than  the  females  from  the 
ancestral  condition,  as  exhibited  by  the  young 
of  both  sexes  or  by  allied  species. 

Androsace  (an-dros'a-se),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  andro- 
saces,  < Gr.  avdpdaaKeg,  an  uncertain  plant.]  A 
genus  of  small  tufted  perennial  plants  of  the 
family  Primulacese,  commonly  called  roclc-jas- 
mine,  cultivated  in  alpine  gardens.  The  only 
species  much  known  in  the  United  States  are  A.  lanugi- 
nosa, A.  sannentosa,  A.  earned,  and  A.  eximea.  There 
are  about  60  species,  most  of  which  are  found  in  the 
mountains  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

androsporangium  (an-dro-spo-ran'ji-um),  n.\ 
pi.  androsporangia  (-a).  [Gr.  avr/p  (avdp-),  male, 
+ NL.,  sporangium.')  A sporangium  contain- 
ing androspores. 

androtauric  (an-dro-ta'rik),  a.  [Gr.  avr/p  (dvSp-) 
man,  + rabpoc,  bull.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a term 
applied  to  mythologic  monsters  in  which  the 
forms  of  hull  and  man  are  combined,  as  an 
androeephalous  bull  or  a taurocephalous  man. 
-ane.  3.  A suffix  applied  to  the  names  of 
classes  in  the  quantitative  classification  of 
igneous  rocks.  See  krock1. 
anecdoted  (an'ek-do-ted),  p.  a.  Made  the 
subject  of  an  anecdote. 

It  is  a story  they  tell  in  Rome,  where  everybody  is 
anecdoted.  W.  D.  Howells,  Ital.  Jour.,  p.  170, 

anectobranchiate  (a-nek-to-brang'ki-at),  a. 
[Gr.  at>-,  priv.  + e/erdf,  without,  + fipdyxia, 
gills.]  Having  no  external  gills,  as  the 
Melonitoida  among  eehinoids. 
anelectrotonically  (an-f-lek-tro-ton'i-kal-i), 
adv.  In  a manner  having  relation  to  anelec- 
trotonus. 

anemia1,  n.  — Brickmakers’  or  miners’  anemia,  an- 
emia due  to  the  presence  of  Amylostoma  in  the  intestine. 
— Polar  anemia,  a condition  of  blood  impoverishment 
to  which  explorers  and  others  wintering  in  the  polar 
regions  are  liable  : probably  due  to  lack  of  fresh  food,  the 
inability  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  and  the  absence  of 
sunlight.  — Primary  anemia,  anemia  arising  from  no 
discoverable  cause.  — Secondary  anemia,  anemia  due 
to  some  manifest  cause,  such  as  frequent  losses  of  blood, 
malaria,  cancer,  etc.  — Splenic  anemia,  a condition  in 
which  anemia  is  associated  with  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  but  without  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 


angel 

Anemia2  (a-ne'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Swartz,  1806),  arms  crossing  at  right  angles.  The  motion  is  transmitted 
irreg.  < Gr.  avetuuv" naked.)  A genus  of  small,  bY  an  appropriate  mechanism  to  a hand  over  the  dial 

simply  pinnate  or  decompound,  sohizmaceous  "h“e n'ot;ity  of  the  indicrated’  , , 

ferns,  characterized  bv  Winv  the  nvnte  anemophlly  (an-e-mof'i-li),  n (_an,mophxl(om) 

+ -ys. J in  bot.,  the  tact  or  character  of  being 


ferns,  characterized  by  having  the  ovate,  ses- 
sile sporangia  borne  biserially  upon  the  two 


elongate,  rachiform-paniculate',  lowermost  pin-  ath^nnhnbi1nSi' 
me,  or,  if  the  genus  is  accepted  in  a wide  anem0pn°bla  ( 
sense,  sometimes  upon  separate  fertile  fronds. 

Strictly  delimited,  the  bulk  of  the  species  usually  referred 
here  will  be  placed  under  Ornithopteris , a genus  techni- 
cally distinguished  from  the  typical  Anemia  by  its  free 
venation.  The  species  are  mainly  tropical  American. 

Anemic  gangrene.  See  * gangrene . 
anemobarometer  (an''e  - mo-  ba-  rom'e  - ter), re.  anemotropism  ian-e^mot'nj'pizmh  r 


an^e-mo-fo'bi-a),  n.  [Gr.  ave/iog , 
wind,  4-  -<po/3ta,  fear.]  A morbid  fear  of  high 
winds.  C.  S.  Hall , Adolescence,  II.  185. 
anemotropic  (a-nem-o-trop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  dvepog, 
wind, +Tpo7rog,  a turning.]  Concerning  or  per- 
taining to  the  attitude  or  movement  of  organ- 
isms in  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 


An  instrument  consisting  of  two  tubes  leading 
from  closed  vessels  containing  barometers  up 
to  a free  exposure  to  the  wind.  One  tube  opens 
to  the  windward  so  that  its  barometer  indicates  the  static 
atmospheric  pressure  plus  the  wind-pressure ; the  other 
tube  opens  to  the  leeward  and  gives  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  diminished  by  the  wind-pressure  or 
some  portion  thereof.  From  a comparison  of  the  two 
readings  one  obtains  the  correct  air-pressure  and  wind- 
pressure  separately.  As  modified  in  1887,  only  one  tube 
is  used,  opening  into  the  space  between  two  horizontal 

planes.  a ^ _ 

anemochore  (a-nem'o-kor),  n.  [Gr.  dveyog,  anephebic  (an-e-fe'bik),  a . [Gr.  dvd , up,  4- 


[ anem - 

otrop(ic ) 4-  -ism.]  The  movement  of  organ- 
isms or  the  attitude  of  their  bodies  in  relation 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

This  peculiarity  ...  is  an  orientation  of  the  body 
with  respect  to  the  wind.  As  it  appears  to  be  a true 
tropism  I shall  call  it  anemotropism. 

W.  M.  Wheeler,  Archiv  f.  Entwicklungsmechanik,  8.  373. 

anencephalotrophic  (an-en-seFa-lo-trof'ik), 
a.  Characterized  by  anencephalotrophia  or 
atrophy  of  the  brain. 


wind,  4-  x^ptiv,  spread’ abroad.]  In  phytogeog., 
a plant  whose  seed  is  disseminated  by  the  wind, 
as  by  means  of  pappus,  etc.  F.  E . Clements. 
anemochorous  (an-e-mok'o-rus),  a.  [anemo- 


Etyyftog,  adult : see  epliebic.]  The  early  portion 
of  the  ephebic  or  adult  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  organism.  Hyatt. 
aneretic,  a.  See  anseretic. 


chore  4-  -ous.]  Having  tfie  character  of  an  anergia  (an-er'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avepyia , a 
anemochore.  F.  E.  Clements.  doubted  reading,  equiv.  to  depyta  (cf.  aoepyog , 

anemogen  (a-nem'o-jen),  n.  [F.  anemogene ; not  done),  < dv-  priv.  4-  epyov,  work.]  Lack  of 
< Gr.  aveyog,  wind,  4-  -yevyg,  -producing.]  An  energy;  passivity.  Also  anergy. 
apparatus  for  experimentally  producing,  mea-  anergic  (an-er'jik),  a. 
suring,  and  studying  currents  of  air  analogous  cient  in  energy, 
to  the  natural  currents  in  the  earth's  atmo-  anergy  (an-er'ji),  n. 
sphere.  as  *anergia . 

anemometer,  n — Biram’s  anemometer,  a special  aneson  (a-ne'son),  n. 
formof  wind-gage.— Calibration  of  anemometer,  the 


[anergia  4-  -ic.]  Deli- 
[NL.  anergia.]  Same 
An  aqueous  solution  of 


study  of  an  ane- 
mometer by  means 
of  the  standard 
whirling  appara- 
tus so  as  to  convert 
its  instrumental 
readings  into  true 
wind-velocities  or 
wind  - pressures. 

— Hagemann’s 
anemometer,  a 
form  of  suction- 
anemometer  ; a 
vertical  tube 
whose  lower  end 
opens  in  a manom- 
eter and  whose 
upper  end  is  ex- 
posed to  the  free 
wind  and  has  a 
smalltipandan  or- 
ifice across  which 
the  wind  blows. 

The  velocity  of  the 
wind  is  deduced 
from  the  suction 
or  rarefaction  pro- 
duced within  the  tube  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  Special 
modifications  of  this  instrument  have  been  introduced 
by  Abbe  and  Dines.— Helicoidal  anemometer,  a modi- 
fication of  Whitman's  anemometer  in  which  the  radial 
arms  are  dispensed  with  and  plates  bent  into  helicoidal 
surfaces,  similar  to  those  of  the  screw-propeller,  are  used 
to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  wind.  — Hooke’s  ane- 
mometer, the  pendulum  anemometer  ; a plate  of  metal 
hung  as  a pendulum  broadside  to  the  wind,  and  whose 
deflection  from  the  vertical  can  be  measured  on  a scale. 
First  described  in  1666.— Lander’s  anemometer,  an 
anemometer  (more  properly  anemograph)  in  which  a 
delicately  counterpoised  rubber  bellows  is  inflated  by 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  and  lifts  a small  conical  float 


Biram’s  Anemometer. 


acetone-chloroform . 

anesthetic,  a — Anesthetic  ether,  leprosy.  See 
ethert , 3 (6),  lepra.—  Schleich’s  anesthetic  mixture,  a 
mixture  of  ether,  petroleum  ether,  and  chloroform,  used 
by  inhalation  in  the  production  of  general  anaesthesia. 

anethical  (an-eth'i-kal),  «.  Devoid  of  ethical 
quality ; neither  ethical  nor  anti-ethical.  Ward, 
Pure  Sociol.,  p.  303. 

aneuria  (a-nu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avevpos, 
without  sinews  (nerves),  < o-  priv.  + vevpov, 
sinew:  see  nerve.]  Lack  of  nerve  force. 

aneuric  (a-nu'rik),  a.  Lacking  in  nerve  force ; 
neurasthenic. 

aneurism,  re.  2.  In  tliermom.,  an  enlargement 
of  the  capillary  tube  of  the  thermometer.  Tail, 
in  Nature,  XXV.  90.—  External  aneurism,  dila- 
tation of  an  artery  outside  of  the  visceral  cavities  of  the 
body  and  therefore  accessible  to  surgical  methods  of 
treatment.  Also  called  swgical  aneurism. — Gelatin 
treatment  for  aneurism,  the  administration  of  gela- 
tin, which  has  the  property  of  rendering  the  blood  more 
coagulable  and  therefore  favors  clotting  within  the 
aneurismal  sac.— Internal  aneurism,  dilatation  of  an 
artery  within  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  body  and  which  is 
therefore  not  amenable  to  surgical  treatment.  Also  called 
kmedwal  aneurism.  -Medical  aneurism.  Same  as  in- 
ternal kaneurism.—  Miliary  aneurisms,  minute  aneu- 
risms affecting  one  or  more  of  the  small  arteries  of  the 
brain,  rupture  of  which  is  a common  cause  of  apoplexy. 
— Racemose  aneurism,  a condition  of  dilatation, 
lengthening,  and  tortuosity  of  the  blood-vessels  (arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins)  of  a part.— Surgical  aneurism. 
Same  as  external  kaneurism . — Valvular  aneurism,  a 
cavity  containing  blood  and  sometimes  pus,  formed  be- 
tween the  layers  of  one  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.— 
Worm  aneurism,  an  aneurism  in  horses  caused  by 
roundworm  larva  belonging  to  the  species  Strongylus 
vulgaris. 


suspended  in  glycerin  so  as  to  damp  its  oscillations.  The  aneurism-needle  (an  ' u-rizm  -ne  " dl),  n.  A 
movement  of  the  float  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  are  curved,  blunt-pointed  rod  with  an  eye  at  the 
both  recorded.— Reflecting  anemometer,  the  name  T,oint  used  for  nnssimr  a liaotnrP  ornnnrl 
originally  given  to  what  is  better  known  as  Aimi's  nepho-  P t . , .)  f llSa™[f  ai'ound . an 

scope. — Robinson’s  anemometer,  four  hollow  hemi-  ;tl  iery  which  it  is  desired  to  obliterate  m the 
spheric  metallic  cups  revolving,  when  exposed  to  the  treatment  of  aneurism. 

wind,  on  a vertical  axis,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  angarep  (an’ga-rep),  n.  [Native  name  in  Abys- 
sinia (?)■  Appar.  not  in  Egyptian  Ar.]  A light 
bedstead  used  by  the  Arabs,  consisting  of  a 
simple  framework  set  upon  legs  and  covered 
with  a network  of  green  rawhide  which  hardens 
to  the  tightness  of  a drum  when  dry.  On  this 
is  laid  the  mat.  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  Trib. 
Abyssinia  (ed.  1867),  p.  113. 
angarilla  (an-ga-rel'ya),  n.  [Sp.  ; in  pi.  a 
hand-barrow,  panniers,  etc.]  1.  A litter. — 2. 
pi.  In  South  America,  a pair  of  uncovered 
boxes  made  of  rawhide,  fastened  to  each  end 
of  a pole  also  covered  with  hide.  The  pole  is 
placed  across  the  hack  of  a mule  or  a donkey,  so  that  the 
boxes  or  chests  hang  on  each  side  of  the  animal.  Chil- 
dren are  frequently  carried  on  long  journeys  in  angaril- 
las. 

3.  A net  used  for  carrying  things, 
angekok  (an'je-kok),  n.  [Eskimo  angakok.'] 
Among  the  Eskimos  of  Arctic  America,  a medi- 
cine-man; a sorcerer;  a shaman, 
angel,  n.  6.  In  modern  tlieat.  slang,  one  who 
advances  money  to  pnt  a new  play  on  the 


Robinson’s  Anemometer. 


angel 


angle 


boards ; a financial  backer. — 7.  Same  as  a ngel- 
fish.  — Black  angel,  a Baliaman  name  of  the  chirivita 
(Pomacanthus  paru) , a West  Indian  species  of  Chsetodon- 
tidse. 

angel-cake  (an'jel-kak),  re.  White  sponge- 
cake. 

angeldom  (an'jel-dum),  re.  [angel+ -dom.]  The 
realm  of  angels. 

All  the  light  of  angeldom. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile,  Chorus  of  Angels,  sc.  3. 


+ L.  fibra,  fiber,  + - oma. ] A mixed  angioma 
and  fibroma. 

angioid  (an'ji-oid),  a.  [Gr.  *ayyeioei6fc,  ayyet- 
aoj/C,  < ayyeiov,  vessel,  + tldoc,  form.]  Resem- 
bling a blood-vessel  or  lymphatic.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  VI.  955. 

angiolithic  (an-ji-o-lith'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ayyeiov, 
vessel,  + kiftog,  stone.]  Noting  hardening  of 
the  vessels — Angiolithic  degeneration.  See  Me- 

generation. 


-Cingiisn.J  A country-dance;  also,  the  music 
for  such  a dance. 

angle3,  n.  6.  In  projective  geom a piece  of  a 
flat  pencil  bounded  by  two  of  the  straights 
as  sides.  See  the  extract. 

A portion  of  a sheaf  of  rays  hounded  by  two  rays  of  the 
sheaf  as  ‘sides  * is  called  a ‘ complete  plane  angle.'  This 
consists  of  two  ‘simple’  angles  which  are  vertically  op- 
posite to  each  other. 

T.  F.  Holgate,  Geometry  of  Position  by  Reye,  p.  12. 


angel-fish,  n.— Yellow  angel-fish,  the  isabelita, 
Holaeanthus  ciliaris,  a gorgeously  colored  fish  of  the  West 
Indies,  of  the  family  Ghsetodontidse.  Also  called  blue 
angel- fish. 

angel-food  (an'jel-fod),  n.  Same  as  * angel-cake . 
angelica,  re . —Oil  of  angelica,  an  essence  or  essential  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  plants  of  the  genus  Angelica. 
angelica-root  (an-jel'i-ka-rot),  n.  The  aro- 
matic root  of  Coleopleurum  Gmelini  and  An- 
gelica atropurpurea. 

angelicin  (an-jel'i-sin),  n.  [angelica  + -in2.] 
An  amaroid,  C18HqoO,  obtained  from  Cole- 
opleurum Gmelini.  It  is  crystalline  and  melts 
at  126.5°C. 

Angelina  (an-je-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Angelin,  a 
Swedish  paleontologist.]  A genus  of  trilobites, 
of  which  A.  sedgwicki  is  an  example,  having  a 
conic  glabella  with  faint  or  no  lateral  fur- 
rows. long  genal  spines,  15  thoracic  segments, 
and  a small  pygidium.  It  is  of  Upper  Cam- 
brian age. 

angeline  (an'je-lin),  n.  Same  as  *surinamine. 
ailgelito  (an-he-le'to),  re.  [Sp.,  ‘little  angel’; 
dim.  of  angel , angel.]  A stingless  honey-bee, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Melipona,  found  in 
tropical  America.  It  forms  its  nests  in  trees, 
and  keeps  its  honey  in  cups  about  the  size  of 
pigeons’  eggs. 

angelography  (an-je-log'ra-fi),  to.  A treatise 
on  angels.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 

Angelonia  (an-je-lo'ni-a),  re.  [NL.]  A genus 
of  perennial  herbs  and  sub-shrubs  of  the  family 
Scrophulariaceee,  with  handsome,  irregular,  2- 
lipped,  axillary  flowers,  grown  as  pot-plants  in 
warm  glass  houses.  There  are  about  24  species 
in  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  Mexico, 
and  the  West  Indies. 

angico  (an-je'ko),  n.  [AEuropean  (Sp.?)  form, 
also  angica,  canjica,  of  a supposed  native  name 
in  Brazil.]  The  name  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
for  a tree  of  the  mimosa  family,  Stachyclirysum 
rigidum,  which  yields  an  extremely  hard,  dura- 
ble, dark-brown  wood,  andagum  similarto  gum 
arabic.  Both  the  gum  and  the  astringent  bark 
are  used  medicinally  by  the  natives.  See  Pip- 
tadenia. 

angiectopia  (airiji-ek-td'pi-a),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ayyeiov,  vessel,  + ektojtoc,  out  of  place.]  An 
abnormal  position  of  one  or  more  of  the  impor- 
tant blood-vessels. 

angiitis,  « — Consecutive  angiitis,  inflammation  of 
the  vessels  caused  by  extension  of  the  process  from  neigh- 
boring inflamed  tissues. 

angina,  TO.— Angina  dyspeptica,  a spurious  angina 
pectoris  caused  by  gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach. 
—Vincent’s  angina,  a sore  throat  resembling  diphtheria 
but  associated  with  the  presence  of  a different  variety  of 
bacillus. 

anginiform  (an-]in'i-f6rm),  a.  [L.  angina,  an- 
gina, + forma,  form.]  Resembling  angina, 
especially  angina  pectoris. 
angioblast(an'ji-o-blast),  n.  [Gr.  ayyeiov, ves- 
sel, + /lAncrrof,  germ.]  In  embryol.,  an  em- 
bryonic cell  which  takes  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  and  -corpuscles, 
angioblastic  (an'/tji-o-blas'tik),  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  angioblasts. — 2.  Forming  blood- 
vessels or  -corpuscles. 

angiocarpic  (an//ji-o-kar,pik),  a.  Same  as 

angiocarpous. 

angioceratoma  (airiji-o-ser-a-to'ma),  TO. ; pi. 
angioceratomata  (-ma-ta).  [1?L.,  < Gr.  ayyeiov, 
vessel,  4-  uepag  (separ-),  horn,  + -oma.]  An 
eruption  of  horny  reddish  nodules  caused  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis  over  circum- 
scribed dilatations  of  the  cutaneous  capilla- 
ries. Also  angiokeratoma. 
angioclast  (an'ji-o-klast),  to.  [Gr.  ayyeiov,  ves- 
sel, + tikaarog,  < tikav,  break.]  An  instrument 
shaped  like  a forceps,  ased  to  compress  a 
bleeding  artery.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV. 
635. 

angioda  (an-ji-6'da),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ay- 
yeiov, vessel.  The  form  suggests  Gr.  a yyeiMr/g, 
like  a vessel,  hollow,  but  the  sense  differs.] 
A collective  name  for  those  mammals  in  which 
the  retina  is  provided  with  blood-vessels, 
angiofibroma  (airiji-o-fl-brd'ma),  to.  ; pi.  angio- 
^ Hbromata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.'  ayyeiov,  vessel, 


Angioma  serpiginosum.  [See  serpigo.]  An  eruption  of 
prominent  red  dots  arranged  in  ring-shaped  figures.— 
Cavernous  angioma,  avascular  tumor  containing  large 
open  spaces  filled  with  blood. 

angiomatosis  ( an"] i-o-m a-to'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
angioma(t)  + -osis.]  A general  diseased  state 
of  the  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics, 
angioneoplasm  (an"ji-o-ne'6-plazm),  TO.  [Gr. 
ayyeiov,  vessel,  + E.  neoplasm.]  Same  as  an- 
gioma. 

angioneurectomy  (airiji-o-nu-rek'to-mi),  to. 
[Gr.  ayyeiov , vessel,  + El  neurectomy .“  Ex- 
cision of  vessels  and  nerves ; specifically,  ex- 
section  of  a portion  of  the  spermatic  cord  as  a 
means  of  inducing  atrophy  of  the  prostate 
gland. 

Angioneurotic  edema,  the  occurrence  of  urticarial 
swellings  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  due  to 
morbid  vasomotor  action. 

angioparalytic  (an//ji-o-par-a-lit,ik),  a.  [Gr. 
ayyeiov,  vessel,  + rrapdXvotg,  paralysis,  + -ic.] 
Relating  to  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  nerves, 
resulting  in  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels, 
angiopathy  (an-ji-op'a-thi),  «.  [Gr.  ayyeiov, 
vessel,  + iradog,  disease.]  Disease  of  the  lym- 
pathics  or  blood-vessels, 
angiosclerosis  (an''/ji-o-skle-r6,sis),  to.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ayyeiov,  vessel,  -f-  oskr/puctg,  hardening.] 
Fibrous  induration  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
usually  of  the  arteries ; arteriosclerosis.  Jour. 
Exper.  Med.,  V.  105. 

angiosclerotic  (airiji-o-skle-rot'ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  angiosclerosis. 
— Angiosclerotic  neuritis,  degenerative  inflammation 
of  a nerve-trunk  associated  with  angiosclerosis  of  its  nutri- 
tive arteries. 

The  combination  of  arteritis  with  intense  degeneration 
and  inflammation  of  the  nerves  causes  the  angiosclerotic 
neuritis  of  Joffroy  and  Achard,  Dutil  and  Lamy,  and 
Schlesinger ; the  vasomotor  and  sensory  irritation  with- 
out the  endarteritis  causes  acropareesthesia. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  V.  105. 

angiospastic  (an//ji-o-spas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  ayyeiov, 
vessel,  + aitaoTtubg,  < atrav,  draw.]  Relating  to 
stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  ; causing 
contraction  of  the  blood-vessels.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  IV.  550. 

angiospermic  (airiji-o-sperimik),  a.  [angio- 
sperm  + -ic.]  In  the  sphere  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Angiospermse : as,  angiospermic  evolution ; 
angiospermic  anatomy. 

Angiosporea  (an"ji-o-sp6/re-ii),  to.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  ayyeiov,  vessel,  + cmpd,  a seed  (spore).] 
A subtribe  of  cephaline  Eugregarinse  having 
well-developed  spores  with  double  sporocysts 
composed  of  epispore  and  endospore.  It  com- 
prises the  families  Gregarinidse,  Dactylophori- 
dse,  Actinocephalidse,  Acanthosporidse,  and  oth- 
ers. 

angiostenosis  (an'i'ji-0-ste-n6'sis),  to.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ayyeiov,  vessel,  + crhuotg,  narrowing,  con- 
traction.] Morbid  contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

angiosthenia  (an  // ii  - o - sthe'ni-a),  ».  [Gr. 
ayyeiov,  vessel,  + odevog,  strength.’]  Arterial 
tension. 

angiotelectasia  (an'  ji-o-te-Iek-ta'si-a),  to. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ayyeiov,  vessel,  + Tyke,  far,  +etiTaotg, 
extension.]  Same  as  telangiectasia. 
angiotribe  (an'ji-o-trib),  n.  [Gr.  ayyeiov,  ves- 
sel, + Tplfteiv,  rub,  crush.]  A strong  forceps- 
like instrument  used  in  surgical  operations  to 


Tuffier’s  Angiotribe. 


arrest  hemorrhage  by  crushing  the  bleeding 
vessels  with  the  tissues  surrounding  them, 
angiotripsy  (an'<ji-o-trip'1'si),  n.  [Gr.  ayyeiov, 
vessel,  + rpiipig,  < r pipeiv,  rub,  crush.]  The  use 
of  the  angiotribe  in  arresting  hemorrhage. 
Anglaise  (ang-glaz'),  to.  [F.  fem.  of  Anglais, 
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Angle  of  Contact. 


Angle  Of  contact,  (b)  In  the  mechanics  of  li- 
quids, the  angle  d which  the  surface  of  a liquid 
in  contact  with  a solid  makes 
•with  the  surface  of  the  latter. 

The  angle  of  contact  may  be 
greater  or  less  than  90°.  In  the 
latter  case  the  liquid  wets  the 
surface  of  the  solid.  In  the 
former  case  it  does  not  do  so.— 

Angle  of  deviation,  the  angle 
which  a branch  or  other  organ 
makes  with  the  axis  of  the  plant 
to  which  it  belongs.— Angle  of 
emergence,  in  geol.,  the  angle 
at  which  the  path  of  an  earth- 
quake-wave intersects  the  hori- 
zontal plane  at  the  surface. 

Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p. 

366.— Angle  of  field,  in  pho- 
tog.,  width  of  angle ; the  angle 
at  which  the  circular  picture  of 
the  object  to  be  photographed, 
projected  by  the  objective  upon 
the  ground-glass,  appears  as 
seen  from  the  optical  center 
of  the  lens.-  Angle  of  heel, 
in  naval  architecture,  the  angle 
of  transverse  inclination  mea- 
sured from  the  vertical  when  a 
vessel  heels  over  from  any  cause.— Angle  Of  lag.  See 
Magi. — Angle  of  lead.  See  Mead i.— Angle  of  Loui3 
or  of  Ludovici,  a bend  in  the  sternum  at  the 
junction  of  its  upper  segment  with  the  body, 
sometimes  present  in  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs. 

— Angle  of  mandibles,  in  craniom.,  the  angle 
formed  by  the  lower  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ramus.  Also  called  goniac  angle. 

— Angle  Of  ordination,  ill  analyt.  geom.,  the  angle 
made  by  the  coordinate  axes.  — Angle  of  parallelism, 
the  angle  made  by  one  of  two  parallels  with  a perpen- 
dicular to  the  other.  Lobachevski  writes  it  11  ( p ).  In  his 
non-Euclidean  geometry  it  is  a function  of  p,  the  perpen- 
dicular.—Angle  Of  plunge,  in  geol.,  the  angle  between  a 
dipping  stratum  and  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  differs 
from  true  dip  in  all  cases  where  the  surface  is  not  a 
horizontal  plane,  being  greater  if  the  ground  rises  in  the 
direction  of  dip  and  less  if  it  descends.—  Angle  of  pro- 
jection, in  the  theory  of  lenses,  the  angle  which  the 
exit-pupil  of  a system  subtends  at  the  focus  conjugate  to 
the  point  (object)  from  which  the  light  enters  the  system. 
—Angle  Of  Shear,  the  angle  through  which  a plane 
within  a body  subjected  to  a shearing  stress  (the  plane 
having  been  originally  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  stress)  is  displaced.— Angle  Of  slope,  in  geol.,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  an  inclined  surface, 
as  of  a mountain,  with  the  horizontal  plane.  Compare 
angle  of  repose.—  Angle  of  Stability,  in  mech.,  the 
largest  angle  at  which  a body  placed  upon  an  inclined 
plane  will  remain  at  rest.  Same  as  angle  of  repose  or 
angle  of  friction.  Angle  Of  the  iris,  the  angle  at  the 
peripheral  portion  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye 
formed  by  the  cornea  in  front  and  the  iris  behind.— Angle 
Of  the  vertical,  in  astron.,  the  angle  at  any  place  be- 
tween the  direction  of  gravity  and  a line  drawn  to  the 
center  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  difference  between  the 
astronomic  and  the  geocentric  latitudes,  the  former  being 
always  the  greater.  The  angle  is  at  maximum  in  latitude 
45°  when  it  amounts  to  11§'.  It  is  zero  at  the  poles  and 
equator.— Angle  Of  upset,  the  angle  through  which  the 
upper  part  of  a portable  balance-crane  can  swing,  from  its 
position  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  truck,  before  it 
would  upset  with  the  weight  of  the  load.—  Angle  Of  view, 
in  photog.,  the  central  portion  of  the  angle  of  field,  which 
is  distinct  and  sharp.  It  is  extended  by  the  use  of 
stops. — Angles  of  displacement.  See  bdisplacement. 
—Axial  angle,  the  angle  between  the  optic  axes  of  a 
biaxial  crystal.—  Bounding-angle,  in  shipbuilding,  an 
angle-bar  forming  the  boundary  of  a bulkhead  or  flat  by 
means  of  which  it  is  attached  to  the  other  parts  of  an 
iron  or  steel  vessel.—  Brocard  angle,  the  acute  angle  w 
related  to  A,  B,  C,  the  angles  of  a plane  triangle,  by  the 
equation  cot.  w = cot.  A H cot.  B + cot.  C.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  equal  acute  angles  formed  at  the  vertices  by  the 
sides  of  a triangle  and  the  straight  lines  from  a Brocard 
point  to  the  vertices.  See  Brocard  irpoint.— Brocard 
angle  Of  a polygon,  that  polygon  being  cyclic,  the  com- 
plement of  half  the  angle  subtended  by  any  side  of  the  poly- 
gon, the  vertex  of  the  angle  being  at  the  symmedian  point. 
—Epigastric  angle,  the  angle  which  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage makes  with  the  body  of  the  sternum.— Extinction 
angle.  See  •^extinction.— G oniac  angle.  Same  as 
Wangle  of  mandibles.—  Inscribed  angle,  an  angle  whose 
sides  are  chords  from  the  same  point  on  the  circle.— In- 
ternal angle.  Same  as  interior  angle.  See  angle*,  1. — 
Limiting  angle,  in  mech.,  the  largest  angle  with  the 
normal  at  which  a force  can  be  applied  to  a body  resting 
upon  a horizontal  surface  without  producing  motion.  The 
limiting  angle  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  force  and 
depends  only  upon  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  quan- 
tity of  which  it  affords  a measure.  It  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  repose  or  angle  of  friction.  — Maxillary  angle, 
the  angle  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  the  most  prominent 
points  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  chin  to  meet  at  the  most 
projecting  point  of  the  upper  jaw.  — Nasial  angle.  See 
bnasial. — Non-reposing  angle.  See  reposing  bangle. 

— Polyhedral  angle,  a solid  angle.— Reposing 
angle,  in  the  design  of  parts  of  a machine  which  are  to 
roll  one  upon  another,  an  angle  between  the  resultant 
pressure  and  the  plane  tangent  to  the  bearing  surface 
such  that  when  a limiting  value  is  exceeded  there  is  no 
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tendency  for  the  rolling  surface  to  slip  without  rolling. 
When  the  angle  is  less  than  this  limiting  value  the  roll 
tends  to  slip  and  to  become  polygonal  from  wear.  This 
angle  may  also  be  measured  from  the  normal  instead  of 
from  the  tangent.  It  must  be  determined  for  any  two 
materials  by  experiment,  since  it  bears  a relation  to  the 
so-called  angle  of  friction  or  angle  of  repose  in  experi- 
ments on  sliding.  An  angle  beyond  the  critical  value 
would  then  be  called  a non-reposing  angle. — Rolandic 
angle,  the  angle  formed  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain  and  the  fissure  of  Rolando. — Soma- 
to  splanchnic  angle,  the  angle  formed  in  the  vertebrate 
embryo  by  the  junction  of  the  somatic  and  splanchnic 
layers  of  mesoblast.—  Supplemental  angles,  two  angles 
whose  sum  equals  two  right  angles. — Supplementary 
angles.  Same  as  supplemental  Wangles.— Tanchord 
angle,  an  angle  between  a tangent  to  a circle  and  a 
chord  from  the  point  of  contact.—  View  angle,  in  photog., 
the  angle  inclosed  by  a lens. 

angle3  (ang'gl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  angled,  ppr. 
angling,  [angled,  n.]  To  lead  off  or  deflect  (a 
body  or  element)  from  a direction  parallel  or 
perpendicular  to  another  body  or  element  to 
which  or  from  which  it  is  to  move:  as,  to 
angle  a rope. 

The  continuous  change  in  direction  experienced  by  the 
rope  between  the  head-gear  pulley  and  the  drum  in  coil- 
ing on  or  off  (the  so-called  “ angling  "of  the  rope)  i3  a 
source  of  wear  when  the  depth  becomes  considerable. 

Encyc.  Brit..,  XXVII.  121. 

angle-bar,  n.  3.  In  printing , an  iron  bar  which 
turns  at  a right  angle  a printed  web  of  paper 
and  mates  it  with  another  printed  web. 

Two  general  classes  of  the  web  press  are  made.  In 
one,  what  is  called  the  " angle-bar*  is  utilized  to  turn 
the  sheets  in  order  to  assemble  them  from  the  different 
webs.  The  other  is  designated  the  “ straight  line,”  the 
sheet  being  run  through  the  press  without  being  diverted 
from  a straight  course. 

Census  Bulletin  216  (June  28,  1902),  p.  63. 

angle-bearing  (ang'gl-barGng),  n.  A crank- 
shaft bearing  attached  to  an  engine-bed,  the 
center  line  of  its  joint  being  placed  at  an  angle 
of  abont  45°  with  the  bed,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  effect  that  disposition  of  the  metal  best 
calculated  to  withstand  the  resultants  of  the 
strains  due  to  the  motion  of  the  crank  and  con- 
necting-rod. Lockwood,  Diet.  Mech.  Eng. 
Terms. 

angleberry  (ang'gl-ber-i),  re.  [A  perversion  of 
anbury .]  A fleshy  excrescence  found  growing 
on  the  feet  and  other  parts  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
Also  spelled  anleberry. 

angle-board  (ang'gl-bord),  re.  A board  upon 
which  pattern-makers  plane  their  angles  and 
hollows.  It  is  traversed  longitudinally  with  vee’d 
grooves  of  different  depths  to  suit  angles  of  different 
sizes,  in  which  grooves  the  stuff  is  laid  while  being  planed, 
a transverse  strip  near  the  end  acting  as  a stop.  Lock- 
wood,  Diet.  Mech.  Eng.  Terms, 
angle-bulb  (ang'gl-bulb),  re.  A rolled  bar  of 
steel  or  iron,  in  the  form  of  an  angle  with  a 
bulb  at  the  lower  end  of  its  long  arm,  used 
principally  for  deck-beams  on  steel  ships, 
angle-cutter  (ang'gl-kut'er),  ».  A heavy 
machine  used  for  cutting  iron  or  steel  angle- 
bars. 

angled,  a.  2.  A term  applied  to  a billiard-ball 
which,  when  resting  near  the  edge  of  a pocket, 
is  so  masked  by  the  cushion  that  it  cannot  hit 
the  desired  object. 

angle-frame  (ang'gl-fram),  n.  A type  of  con- 
struction for  the  frame  or  skeleton  of  motor- 
vehicles  in  which  the  members  that  carry  the 
weight  and  transfer  it  to  the  supporting  springs, 
and  thus  to  the  axles,  are  made  of  steel  angle 
or  channel  shapes  to  give  greatest  strength 
and  stiffness  with  least  weight  of  material. 
Sometimes  for  additional  stiffness  these  angle- 
or  channel  - irons  are  reinforced  with  tough 
wood  securely  bolted  to  the  steel.  Sci.  Amer., 
LXXXVIII.  91. 

angle-gage  (ang'gl-gaj),  n.  1.  A gage  or 
standard  carefully  made  to  the  exact  value  of 
the  desired  angle,  used  in  testing  the  accuracy 
of  the  angles  of  screw-threads,  cutting-tools, 
or  machine-work  of  any  kind. — 2.  Specifi- 
cally, an  instrument  for  setting  the  angle  or 
incline  of  the  top  comb  of  a Heilmann  cotton- 
combing  machine.  Tliornley,  Cotton-combing 
Machines,  p.  166. 

angle-hoop  (ang'gl-hop),  re.  A hoop  made  of 
angle-iron.  Such  hoops  are  sometimes  used 
for  stiffening  the  furnaces  in  Scotch  boilers, 
angle-joint  (ang'gl-joint),  n.  In  carp.,  a joint 
between  two  pieces  which  are  mitered  to- 
gether. 

angle-meter,  ».  2.  An  instrument  designed 
to  show  the  variations  in  angular  velocity  of 
the  revolving  shaft  of  an  engine.  Sci.  Amer. 
Sup.,  Oct.  15,  1904. 

angle-mirror  (ang'gl-mir,'or),  n.  A surveyor’s 
instrument  for  observing  and  measuring  angles 


and  the  positions  of  distant  objects  in  relation 
to  one  another.  It  consists  of  two  minors,  one  being 
sometimes  adjustable  to  the  other,  supported  in  a metal 
frame. 

angle-plate  (ang'gl-plat),  n.  An  angle-chuck, 
angle-prism  (ang'gl-prizm),  n.  An  instrument 
similar  to  the  angle-mirror,  employing  prisms 
instead  of  mirrors. 

angler,  n.  3.  A general  name  of  the  pedicu- 
late  fishes,  from  the  presence  of  a modified 
free  dorsal  spine,  or  ‘ fishing-rod,’  above  the 

mouth Marbled  angler,  Pterophrync  histrio,  a fish 

of  the  family  Antennariw.ee,  found  in  tropical  parts  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  remarkable,  as  are  all  of  its  relatives,  for 
its  form,  color,  and  nest-building  habits. 

Anglesea  penny.  See  *penny. 
angle-smith  (ang'gl-smith),  n.  A blacksmith 
skilled  in  forging  angle-bars,  beams,  and  other 
profiled  bars  into  the  various  forms  in  which 
they  are  used  in  shipbuilding, 
angle-valve  (ang'gl-valv),  n.  A form  of  lift- 
ing- or  spindle-valve,  in  a globular  casing, 
in  which  the  spindle  or  stem  enters  the  valve 
in  the  same  axis  as  one  of  the  openings,  and 
the  other  outlet  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  spindle ; much  used  with  steam-radiators 
and  in  other  places  where  a right-angled  corner 
is  to  be  turned  and  a valve  is  also  required. 
The  angle-valve  opposes  less  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  fluid  through  it  than  the  globe-valve. — 
Angle  check-valve,  an  angle-valve  which  opens  only 
to  steam  or  water  flowing  in  one  direction.—  Angle  Stop- 
valve,  an  angle-valve  which  has  to  be  closed  by  hand  to 
stop  the  flow  in  the  pipes. 

angle-wheel  (ang'gl-hwel),  n.  Any  gear  in 
which  the  teeth,  instead  of  being  parallel  to 
the  axis,  make  an  angle  witbit ; ahelical  gear; 
a twisted  gear. 

angle- wing  (ang'gl-wing),  re.  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  nymphalid  butterflies  whose 
wings  are  angular  and  excised,  as  species  of 
the  genera  Vanessa,  Polygonia,  Aglais,  and  Eu- 
vanessa. 

Anglicist  (ang'gli-sist),  n.  One  who  favors  or 
supports  some  proposition  or  movement  re- 
lating to  English  or  the  English:  speciheally 
applied  in  history  to  one  of  those  who  favored 
the  proposal  to  make  the  English  language  (and 
not  Arabic  or  Sanskrit)  the  vehicle  of  instruc- 
tion in  those  schools  and  colleges  in  India  that 
were  subsidized  by  the  government  during 
the  administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck 
(1828-35). 

In  describing  the  controversy  between  the  “Oriental- 
ists " and  the  “'Anglicists"  [of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction]  which  evoked  Macaulay’s  famous  minute 
. . . not  a word  is  said  [in  Boulger’s  Life  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck]  of  the  champion  Orientalist,  Horace  Wilson. 

Athenaeum,  Sept.  24, 1892,  p.  411. 

Anglicity  (ang-glis'i-ti),  n.  [NL.  * Anglicitas, 
< LL.  Anglicus,  Anglic.]  Distinctively  Eng- 
lish quality,  style,  or  character:  as,  Anglicity 
of  speech. 

Anglo- African  (ang//gl6-af'ri-kan),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Africans,  or  persons  of 
African  descent,  living  among  English-speak- 
ing peoples,  as  the  Africans  in  the  United 
States.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  380. 

II.  n.  An  African  living  among  English- 
speaking  peoples. 

Anglo-American  pottery.  See  * pottery . 
Anglo-Asian  (ang"glo-a'shian),  a.  and  re.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  England  and  Asia  or  to  the 
English  in  Asia:  as,  Anglo-Asian  enterprises. 

II.  n.  An  Anglo-Asiatic. 

Anglo- Asiatic  (ang',gl6-a-shi-at'ik),  a.  and  re. 
I,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  both  England  (that 
is,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  and  Asia. — 2. 
Relating  to  those  Asiatics  who  are  British  sub- 
jects or  are  under  British  control,  or  who  have 
become  assimilated  to  the  English  in  educa- 
tion, culture,  etc. 

II.  n.  An  Asiatic  who  is  under  British  rule. 
Anglo-Australian  ( ang"gld-&s-tra ' 1 i-an ),  a. 
and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Australians  of 
English  descent.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  380. 

II.  n.  An  Australian  of  English  descent. 
Anglo-Chinese  (ang#glo-chi-nes'),  a.  and  n. 

1.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  both  England  and 
China  or  to  their  inhabitants,  etc.  : as,  Anglo- 
Chinese  relations  : an  Anglo-Chinese  alliance. — 

2.  Established  by  the  English  in  China  or  for 
the  Chinese:  as.  an  Anglo-Chinese  college. 
— 3.  Written  in  English  and  Chinese,  or  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  both  English  and  Chinese 
readers : as,  an  Anglo-Cliinese  calendar ; an 
Anglo-Chinese  dictionary. 

II.  n.  A Chinese  who  is  under  British  rule 
or  who  is  a British  subject:  as,  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 
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Anglo-Gallic  (ang-glo-gal'ik),  a.  English  and 
French ; common  to  England  and  France. 
—Anglo-Gallic  money.  See  iemmiey. 
angloid  (ang'gloid),  n.  [angle‘s  + -oid.  The 
more  proper  form  would  be  *anguloid.~\  A fig- 
ure determined  by  three  or  more  rays  from  the 
same  point,  taken  in  a certain  order  and  such 
that  no  three  consecutive  rays  are  eoplanar. 
Anglo- Japanese  (ang'glo-jap-a-nes'),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  both  England  and  Japan  : as, 
an  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  or  understanding. 
Anglomanist  (ang'glo-ma-nist),  re.  [Irreg. 

< Anglomania  + -ist-2  An  Anglomaniac  : as, 
a rampant  Anglomanist.  Macmillan’s  Mag., 
XLV.  475.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  1). 

Anglophile,  Anglophil  (ang'glo-fil),  a.  and 
re.  [LL.  AnglL  Englishmen,  + Gr.  ipi'Aog,  lov- 
ing.] I.  a.  Friendly  to  England  and  English 
institutions ; fond  of  English  social  life,  man- 
ners, customs,  etc. 

When  prudence  dictated  assistance  to  the  Dutch,  the 
Huguenots,  or  the  ‘ Anglophile  ’ party  in  Scotland  — the 
vile  but  convenient  adjective  is  Mr.  Beesly’s  — that  aid 
was  scanty  and  underhand. 

Athenseum, , March  26,  1892,  p.  400. 

n.  re.  One  who  admires  or  is  friendly  to 
England ; a lover  or  admirer  of  English  insti- 
tutions, social  life,  manners,  customs,  etc. 
Anglophone  (ang'glo-fon),  re.  [LGr.  'Ayyhn, 
L.  Angli,  the  Angles  (English),  + ipomri,  sound.] 
A person  who  speaks  the  English  language. 
Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  508. 
Anglo-Venetian  (ang"gl6-ve-ne'shian),o,  and 
re.  I.  a.  Connected  with  both  England  and 
Venice;  specifically  of  Venetian  origin  but 
domiciled  in  England:  as,  an  Anglo-Venetian 
seaman.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  205. 

n.  re.  A Venetian  domiciled  in  or  engaged 
in  the  service  of  England. 

Anglovernacular  (ang/'glo-ver-nak'u-lar),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  both  English  and' the  ver- 
nacular : as,  an  Anglovernacular  school.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XXX.  467.  [Rare.] 
ango  (ang'o),  re.  [Native  name.]  In  Samoa, 
a name  applied  to  the  turmeric-plant  {Curcuma 
longa),  the  fleshy  rhizome  of  which  yields  a 
yellow  coloring  matter  which  the  natives  use 
iu  ornamenting  their  bark  cloth  and  for  paint- 
ing their  skin.  See  turmeric  and  lmldee. 
angosturin  (an-gos-to'rin),  re.  [ Angostura  + 
-ire2.]  A compound,  with  the  empirical  for- 
mula CgH1205,  found  in  Angostura  bark.  It 
is  bitter  and  is  apparently  a glucoside. 
Angoumian  (an-go'mi-an),  a.  and  re.  [F. 
Angoumois,  a former  name  of  the  district  (de- 
partment of  Charente)  in  which  Angouleme  is 
situated.]  I.  a.  In  geol.,  noting  a division  or 
substage  of  the  Cretaceous  system  as  recog- 
nized by  the  French  geologists  and  constituting 
the  upper  part  of  the  Turonian:  essentially 
equivalent  to  the  English  Middle  Chalk  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous. 

II.  re.  The  Angoumian  division. 

Angoumois  grain-moth.  See  *grain-moth. 
Angrsecum  (an-gre'kum),  re.  [NL.]  A genus 
of  epiphytal  orchids  of  tropical  Africa,  Mada- 
gascar, and  Japan.  There  are  at  least  25  species 
known,  of  which  the  following  are  most  common  in 
cultivation  iu  America:  .4.  articulatum,  citratum,  dis- 
tichum,  eburneum,  Ellisii , Ilumboltii,  falcatum,  Leonis, 
modestum,  pertusum,  and  superbum.  Most  of  these 
species  need  warm-house  treatment, 
angrite  (ang'grit),  re.  [Angra  (.Ingra  dos  Reis 
in  Brazil,  locality  of  a meteorite)  + -Re2.] 
See  * meteorite . 

angster  (ang'ster),  re.  [Late  MHG.  (Swiss) 
angster .]  An  early  Swiss  copper  coin,  struck 
in  Zurich,  of  the  value  of  half  a rapen,  or  seven 
twelfths  of  a German  pfennig. 

Angstrom  pyrheliometer,  unit.  See  *acti- 

nometer  and  *unit. 

Anguillula  stercoralis,  a parasitic  species  of  worm  which 
has  been  found  in  the  intestine  in  certain  cases  of  tropical 
diarrhea.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  VI.  84. 
anguilluloid  (ang-gwil'u-loid),  a.  [Anguillula 
+ -oid.]  Eel-like  ; resembling  the  Anguillula. 
angular,  a.  5.  In  astrol.,  placed  in  one  of  the 
four  angles  of  a nativity.  Raphael,  Manual 
of  Astrol.,  p.  154.  — Angular  acceleration.  See 

reacceleration  and  unit  of  angular  reacceleration. — 

Angular  energy.  See  ★eneryi/.--  Angular  lead.  See 
★feadt-Angular  leaf-spot.  See  *leaf-spot.~ Angular 
momentum.  See  * momentum . — Angular  point,  the 

vertex  ; the  point  common  to  the  two  rays  of  an  angle. 
— Unit  of  angular  velocity,  the  velocity  which  causes 
a rotating  body  to  turn  through  a unit  angle  in  unit  time ; 
an  angular  velocity  of  one  radian  per  seoond. 

II.  re.  In  ichth.,  a small  bone  on  the  lower 
posterior  corner  of  the  articulare  : same  as 
angular  bone. 


angulare 

angulare  (ang-gu-la're),  n.  [NL.  (so.  os,  bone) : anilido.  [anil  + -id- + -o  1.]  Noting  the  group 
see  angular .]  Same  as  angular  bone  (which  NHC6H5,  derived  from  aniline : as,  anilido- 
see,  under  angular).  _ acetic  acid,  CH2NHC6H5C02H : al; 

angulanzation  (ang^gu-la-ri-za'shon),  n.  The  an  adjective:  as,  the  amlido-group. 
act  of  angularizing  or  rendering  angular ; in  Aniline  *black,  *green,  ★orange,  *process  See  the 
decorative  art,  the  transformation  ot  a curved  nouns.— Aniline  salt,  a commercial  name  lor  the  color- 
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motive  into  a rectilinear  one  by  the  use  of 
angles.  . Haddon,  Evolution  in  Art,  p.  112. 
angularize  (ang'gu-la-riz),  v.  1.  ; pret.  and  pp. 
angularized,  ppr.  angularizing.  [ angular  + 

-ize.J  To  render  angular.  Haddon,  Evolution 
in  Art,  p.  112. 

Angulatidse  (an-gu-lat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Angulata,  a group  of  the  ammonites,  + -idee.] 

A family  of  ammonoid  cephalopods  or  ammon- 
ites. They  have  compressed  umbilicate  shells  with  vm  i .-n  ensues, 

strong  continuous  ribs  crossing  the  whorls  and  inter-  Animal  color.  See  *c,olor — Animal  kingdom.  Accord- 

rilnfud  An  tllO  nilian  mino  Vnr  n . mi J _ lllLT  tiO  l'ftfifillt  finnsfirvfltivp  PSfimntpQ  tho  nnimnl  lr.V., 
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rupted  on  the  outer  edge  by  a depressed  zone.  The  sep 
tal  sutures  are  highly  complicated.  Species  occur  in  the 
Lias  formation. 

anguliform  (ang'gu-li-f6rnU),  a.  [L.  angulus, 
angle,  + forma,  form.]  Bluntly  pointed  or 
bent.  Annals  and  Hag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Jan.,  1903. 
p.  114.  ’ 

angustisellate  (an-gus-ti-sel'at),  a.  [L.  an- 
gustus,  narrow,  + sella,  a saddle.]  Having  a 
narrow  saddle  : noting  the  form  of  the  earliest 
septal  suture  in  the  coiled  cephalopod  shells 
and  referring  to  the  narrow  saddle  or  forward 
prolongation  of  the  suture  in  crossing  the 
outer  curve  or  venter  of  the  shell.  Contrasted 
with  latisellate  and  asellate.  The  angustisellate  stage 
characterizes  only  advanced  and  late  forms  of  the  amnion- 
oids. 

anhaline  (an'ha-lin),  n.  [ Anhal(onium ) -f 
-ine2.]  _ A crystalline  alkaloid,  C12H15N03, 
found  in  Anhalonium  fissuratum.  It  melts  at 
115°  C.  It  produces,  in  frogs,  a paralysis  of 
the  central  nervous  system, 
anhalonidine  (an-ha-lon'i-din),  n.  [ Anhalon - 
(mm)  + -id  + -me2.]  An  alkaloid,  C12Hj5- 
NOa,  foundin  Anhalonium  Williamsii,  a cac- 
tus from  which  mescal  buttons  are  obtained.  It 
is  crystalline  and  melts  at  154°  C. 
anhalonine  (an-hal'o-nin),  n.  \ Anhalon(ium ) 
+ -in2.]  Same  as  anhalonidine. 
anhedonia  (an-he-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avr/Sovog,  giving  ho  pleasure,  < dr-  priv.  + 
jSovy,  pleasure:  see  hedonism.]  In  psychol., 
inability  to  feel  pleasure : the  opposite  of 
analgesia. 

One  can  distinguish  many  kinds  of  pathological  de- 
presaion.  Sometimes  it  is  mere  passive  joylessness  and 
dreariness,  discouragement,  dejection,  lack  of  taste  and 
zest  and  spring.  Professor  Ribot  has  proposed  the  name 
anhedonici  to  designate  this  condition. 

W.  James,  Var.  of  Religious  Exper.,  p.  145. 

anhedral  (an-he'dral),  a.  In  mineral,  andj?e 


anisol 

ployees  have  been  forbidden  its  use.  Army 
_ „°  — vmmm* v-  and  Navy  Journal,  Dec.  7,  1901. 
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methyl  benzene,  found  in  balsam  of  Tolu  and 

; ul41ui  “ wiiiuicimai  iiauic  lox-  uie  coxor-  of  pPril 

less  crystalline  salt  formed  by  neutralizing  aniline  with  _1T.  j.  j 

hydrochloric  acid.  It  has  the  formula  C6H5NH2HCI  3»HlSftt8Q  (an  l-sa-ted),  p.  a.  [NL.  *anisatus 
and  is  known  chemically  as  aniline  hydrochlorid.  Large  < L.  anisum , anise.]  Mixed  or  flavored  with 
quantities  are  used  in  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  aniline  anise-seed.  St/d.  Soc.  Lex 
black.  Aniline  spirits,  yellow.  See  tin  ^spirits,  Anicinn  (u  ni-z'i  _ ’ i » 

★ yellow . xniisian  (a-niz  1-an),  a.  and  n.  A name  given 

anilism  (an'i-lizm),  n.  An  illness  caused  by  Austrian  geologists  to  a division  of  the 
inhaling  the  vapor  of  aniline,  not  uncommon  Mediterranean  Triassic  deposits  holding  a 
in  workers  in  aniline-black  dye-houses.  It  Posltl°n  fop  of  the  Lower  Trias, 
comes  on  suddenly,  the  lips  turn  purple,  and  anisidine  (a-nis'i-din),  n.  [L.  awstm,  anise,  + 
temporary  uuconsciousu ess  often  ensues.  -id1+ -ine 2.]  The  methyl  ether  of  amino- 

iHmoinniAw  ’ phenol,  C6H4(NH2)OCH3.  The  name  is  ap- 

plied especially  to  the  ortho  compound,  which 

is  fl.n  nil  that  T-w-dlc  of  OIQO  n j x-  A 


>zvv  uaxiguuxix.  Accora- 

ing  to  recent  conservative  estimates,  the  animal  king- 
dom consists  of  about  386,000  species  of  living  animals 
and  about  160,000  described  species  of  fossil  animals,  or 
of  about  550,000  species  in  all.— Animal  mechanics  See 
■^mechanics.— Animal  mound.  See  the  extract. 

1 he  next  class  is  composed  of  the  “ animal  mounds or 

Alln/lo  in  iirhii.h  ....  .1  — 1 : , * 


is  an  oil  that  boils  at  218°  C.,  and  to  the  para 
compound,  a solid  which  melts  at  56°  C.  and 
★scorfef  2400  ^ — Anlsidine  ponceau,  scarlet.  See 


inovUrnH!c^hlt\ih4esroilluiiplan  i8moieorle8silTe^u'  anisil  (an'i-sil),  n.  [L.  anisum , anise  + -il  1 
lar'  an(!  even  The  dimethyl  ether  of  paradihydro^beuzil 

CH.iOCgH.jfXJf’OCgli^CXT  I It  crystallizes 
in  golden-yellow  needles  which  melt  at  133°  C. 


.u  i/w  rooeiii uie  aniixxais,  oiras,  ana  even 

human  beings,  though  it  is  admitted  that  this  resemblance 
is  often  imaginary,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
builders  of  these  works  intended  to  copy  any  such  forms. 

Mmindc  of  tllio  nlonn  n«o  .. . . . • i,r;_  • . 
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Mounds  of  tms  class  are  common  in  Wisconsin,  and  amsilic  (an-i-sil'ik),  a.  Noting  an  acid  (C«IL- 
v are  not  burial  nu\  n/nTT\r</-\  tt  h . j-  „6  , * <lih * 


are  also  found  in  Ohio  and  Georgia, 
mounds,  though  they  are  not 
conical  mounds  that  inclose  ^lua,luo,  ao 

also  with  embankments  and  inclosures,— the  grouping 
being  always  without  any  apparent  order. 

Smithsonian  Report , 1891,  p.  559. 


eorgia.  They  are  not  burial  OH)oC(OH]CO  H th  e dimeth  vl  atb  ' f 
■j  unfrequently  grouped  with  ; ,.e  <~1lef^iy^  ether  of  c 

human  remains,  as  they  are  oroxyclipnenyl  glycolic  acid.  It  is  formed  tog 
i inclosnres  — flip  o-mnnitm  with  anisic  acid  when  anisil  is  hnilpd  with  aW.Vir.n 


iy- 

^ -f- — tv  * p*-7  — Xl<  10  iUUI»cu  together 
with  anisic  acid  when  anisil  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  pot- 
ash. It  crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt  at  164°  C.  It 

_ 18  named  officially  the  dimethyl  ether  of  diphenylolrneth- 

Animal  photography.  See  -^photography.  —Animal  wlwacui. 

pole.  See  *poie.^  ^ Amsoceratidae  (a  - ni  - so  - se  - rat 'i  - de)  n.  pi 


pole.  See  +pole. 

animate,  a.  4.  In  gram.,  referring  to  living 
things  as  indicated  by  a difference  of  form  in 
the  designating  word : said  of  gender  in  some 
languages.  See  the  quotation. 

The  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate  gender 
is  still  preserved  in  both  Penobscot  and  Abenaki. 

Aruer.  Anthropologist , Jan. -March,  1902,  p.  27. 

Animated  oat.  Same  as  animal  oat ; see  oat 

1 (b).  m 

animatism  (an'i-ma-tizm),  n.  [ animate , f 
-ism.~\  That  form  of  animism  in  which  objects 


[NL.,  < Anisoceras  (<Gr.  avwoc,  unequal,  + k(- 
pag  (icepar-),  horn),  + -id 03.]  A family  of  ammou- 
oid  cephalopods  or  ammonites  having  un- 
coiled shells  terminating  in  a crook,  the  volu- 
tions hearing  tubercles  and  ribs.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 

Anisochaetodon  (a-ni-so-ke'to-don),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  aviaog,  unequal,  + Chseiodon .]  A genus 
of  butterfly-fishes  of  the  family  Chxtodontidx. 

anisochela  (a-ni-so-ke'la),  n. ; pi.  anisochelze 
(-le).  Same  as  *anisochele. 
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and  phenomena  are  vaguely  regarded  as  liav-  anisochele  (a-ni'so-kel),  n.  [Gr.  avioog,  unequal 

lllff  UPPftrtTl  ft.llf.V  O T 1 \m  1 1 1 TkAvirAii  1>  n4-  -4-  o o no  VvT,  oln  Ti  r 1 T. . 4 1.  . t . 
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mg  personality  and  will-power,  but  not  as  pos- 
sessing separable  souls, 
animato  (a-ni-ma'to),  a.  [It.]  In  music,  lively ; 
with  animation ; usually,  somewhat  quick  and 
with  spirit. 


+ xrtb,  a crab’s  claw.]  In  the  nomenclature 
of  the  spieular  elements  of  sponges,  a C-shaped 
monaxial  rhabd  having  different  arrangements 
of  the  processes  at  the  two  ends.  See  sponge- 
spicule. 


animatograph (an-i-mat'o-graf),  n.  [L.  ani-  anisocnemic(a-ni-so-ne'mik),  a.  [Gr.  ay- priv. 
matus , alive  (see  animate, a.), + ypacpeiv,  write.]  + isocncmic.]  In  anthozoans,  a term  used  to 

I A pin ATr>Q.-fr»rrr*Q nVi  O A „ c Ji_x; . i . 


1.  A cinematograph.—  2.  A special  form  of 
photographic  camera  for  taking  a series  of  pic- 
tures on  films. 

anime,  n — Brazilian  anime.  Same  aa  anime,  3. 


distinguish  a unilateral  pair  composed  of  two 
unequal  mesenteri  es : contrasted  with  isocnemic. 
Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Aug.,  1902,  p.  105. 
- ““Vij/t-  anime,  n — Brazilian  anime.  Same  aa  anime,  g.  aniSOCOria  (a-ni-so-ko'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

ternal  form  of  a.  ® T,  a”1“e.  i^a^mJte^  1 l ^ anfma*3  aui'  “WTOf>  unequal>  + *$»».  of  the  eye.]  In- 

mate . see  animate,  a.]  In  her.,  animated,  ex-  equality  in  size  of  the  pupils  of  the  two  eyes. 

cited;  showing  a desire  to  fight:  said  of  an  ani-  anisocotyly  (a-ni-so-kot'i-li),  n.  In  hot.  the 
mal  and  represented  by  giving  the  eyes,  etc.,  unequal  development  of  cotyledons  in  dicotv- 
a tincture  different  from  that  of  the  body.  ledonous  plants. 

animetta  (an-i-met'ii),_  m.  [It.]  A medieval  anisocytosis  (an-i-so-si-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

A A Avon  f n o om/Toi’  lmnnunl  I „ 1 11 / m I 


it ■ ’ - - — - uuc  ex- 
ternal form  of  a crystal,  though  having  its 
molecular  structure. 

anhedron  (an-he'dron),  n. ; pi.  anhedra  (-dra), 
[Gr.  ay-  priv.  + edpa,  base  (side).]  A mineral 
individual,  for  example,  a constituent  of  a 
rock  having  the  molecular  structure  of  a crys- 
tal but  not  its  external  form, 
anhistic  (an-his'tik),  a.  Same  as  anhistous. 


term  for  the  veil  or"  cloth  used  to  cover  the 
chalice  or  eucharistic  cup. 
animi,  n.  Same  as  anime . 


a®  animi,  u.  same  as  anime . 

WAvil  P Phosphoric  anhydrid,  phosphorus  Animikie  (an-im-i-ke'),  n.  [A  local  name.]  A 
pentoxid,  P205.  By  union  with  the  elements  of  water  noma  o’,  x - J , 
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pentoxnl,  P2O5.  By  union  with  the  elements  of  water 
m different  proportions  it  forms  meta-,  pyro-,  and  ortho- 
phosphoric  acids. 

anhydrochromic  (an-hi-dro-kro'mik),  a.  Not- 
ing  the  acid  (H2Cr207)  which  corresponds  to 
ordinary  red  chromate  of  potash.  Also  known 
as  dichromic  acid  and  pyrochromic  acid. 

Anhydrous  steam.  See  *steam. 

aniconic  (an-i-kon'ik),  a.  [Gr.  av-  priv.  + tint'd v, 
an  image.]  Not  presenting  an  image  or  por- 
traiture: in  Gr.  antiq.,  applied  to  the  rudest 


name  proposed  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt  in  1873,  and 
used  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  and 
by  the  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota, 
for  a -■*  ' 


aviaog,  unequal,  + nvrog,  a hollow  (a  ce’ll)/  + 
-osis.]  Inequality  in  size  of  the  cells  of  a 
system,  specifically  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles, 
anisogamous  (an-i-sog'a-mus),  a.  Character- 
ized by  anisogamy,  or"  conjugation  between 
sharply  differentiated  male  and  female  gam- 
etes. 


SanIstonTs Sol ^ V W 


sehists,  and  sandstones  which  form  the  middle 
subdivision  of  the  Algonkian  as  the  latter  term 
is  used  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. In  Canada  the  group  is  regarded  as  Cambrian  in 
age,  but  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  especially  in  Min- 
nesota, where  these  rocks  carry  the  iron  ore  of  the  Mesaba 
range,  they  are  referred  to  the  Precambrian 


equal,  + yapog,  marriage.]  In  biol.,  conjuga- 
tion between  dissimilar  gametes  or  reproduc- 
tive cells. 


a-  ■ ■*  ‘.T  range,  they  are  referred  to  the  Precambrian. 

ofa^mple0^^^!-1  block  without' humam^at-  !V  J?«jd  to  be  from 


Ind.  animike,  thunder,  + -ite2.]  An  antimonide 
of  silver  from  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior. 


anis 

[NL.,  „ __ 

Kvrog,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + -osis.]  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes,  with  abnormal 
percentage  relations  of  the’  neutrophilic  cells, 

Horn-  1 ......  oi  silver  irom  silver  islet,  L,ake  Superior.  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the  different 

ie  terra’-cottas  we*  have3  representations  ^the^urriouf  afmosity,  « 3 In  Spinoza’s  philosophy,  the  nuclear  forms. 

ages  of  development  of  her  [Hera's]  agalmata:  thernd-  aeslre  by  which  each  man  endeavors  to  pre-  amsoiiypocytosis  (an'/i-so-hi,1'p6-si-to/sis),  n. 

rf.ofaii  n-  --  serve  his  own  being  after  the  guidance  of  reason  rvT  ' n"  ’ 

alone ; or,  as  sometimes  interpreted,  the  stead- 
fast and  intelligent  purpose  to  promote  one’s 
own  welfare. 

animotheism  (an'T-mo-the'izm),  n.  [L.  anima, 
soul, life  (or  animus,  mind?),  + 0e6g,  God,  + 
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of  a simple  pillar  or  block  without  human  at 
tributes.  See  agalma. 

Jp TDr  W 

the  — .. ,.a,v  . nuns  oi  u,c  vanoiii 
stages  of  development  of  her  [Hera's]  agalmata : the  rud 
est  of  all,  the  anikoniu.  ...  He  promises,  moreover,  to 
publish  ...  a curious  pillar  which  may  have  been  the 
actual  anikonic  image  of  the  goddess. 

Athenaeum,  July  1,  1893.  p.  38. 

anidalin  (a-nid'a-lin),  n.  Same  as  t’aristol. 
anil2  (an-il'),  n."  [anil(ine).]  A derivative  of 
aniline  containing  the  group  NC6H5. 
anil  (an-vel'),  n.  [Sp.  anil,  lit.  indigo:  see  an- 
iline.] A Cuban  name  of  the  blue  variety  of 
the  vaqueta,  a bass-like  fish  of  the  West’  In- 
dies, Hypoplectrus  unicolor  (variety  indigo  of 
Poey). 

anilao  (a-ne'lou),  n.  [Philippine  name.]  A 
name  in  the  Philippines  of  Colona  serratifolia, 
a shrub  belonging  to  the  linden  family,  the 
hark  of  which  yields  a strong  bast  fiber. 


nisohypercytosis  (anH-so-hUper-si-to'sis),  n. 
NL.,  <T  Gr.  avicog,  unequal,  + imep,  over,  + 


[NL.,  < Gr.  a viaog,  unequal.  +*  bird,  under,  + 
smog,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + -osis.  ] A decrease  in 
the  number  of  the  leucocytes  with  abnormal 
relations  of  the  neutrophilic  cells,  as  regards 
the  percentage  distribution  of  the  different 
nuclear  forms. 


■ism.]  The  belief  that  all  things,  but  especially  anisoin  (an-is'o-in),  n.  [L.  anisum,  anise,  + 
plants,  animals,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  -in2.]  The  dimethyl  ether  of  paradihydroxv- 
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conscious  or  animate  beings,  and  that  they 
possess  supernatural,  divine  powers.  See  ani- 
mism, Ward,  Dynamic  Sociol.,  II.  258. 
anis,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  anise. 
anisado  (a-ni-sa'do),  n.  [Sp. : see  anisated.~\ 
A native  drink  made  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
It  contains  the  poisonous  principle  of  wood 
alcohol,  and  United  States  soldiers  and  em- 
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benzoin,  CHqOC6H^CH2COC6H4OCH3.  Itcon- 
sists  of  needles  which  melt  at  110°  C. 
anisol  (an'i-sol),  n.  [Also  anisole  f ; L.  anisum, 
anise,  + -ol.]  1.  Methyl  phenyl  ether,  C6H5- 
OCH3,  formed  by  distilling  anisic  acid  with 
barium  hydroxid.  It  is  an  oil  with  a pleasant 
odor  and  boils  at  154°  C.—  2.  A general  name 
of  derivatives  of  methyl  phenyl  ether. 


anisoline 

anisoline  (a-nis'o-lin),  n.  [As  anisol  + -ine 2.] 
A basic  color  oi'  the  xanthene  group.  It  is 
comparatively  fast  to  light.  Also  called  rho- 
damine  3 B. 

Anisometric  texture,  in  petrog .,  the  texture  of  granular 
rocks  when  the  mineral  grains  are  of  various  sizes.  It  is 
contrasted  with  the  isometric  granular  texture,  where  the 
grains  are  approximately  of  the  same  size. 

anisometrope  (a-ni//so-met'r6p),  n.  [See  ani- 
sometropia.]  One  who  suffers  from  aniso- 
metropia, or  inequality  of  refraction  in  the  two 
eyes. 

It  was  thought  that  anisometropes  who  fixed  correctly 
could  not  have  binocular  vision. 

Optical  Jour.,  June  2,  1904,  p.  975. 

Anisomyaria  (a-ni-sd-ml-a'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  micro f,  unequal,  + five  (fiv-)  muscle,  + 
-aria.']  A group  of  the  pelecypod  mollusks,  or 
Acephala,  holding  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  Monomyaria,  or  those  with  but  one  ad- 
ductor muscle,  and  the  Dimyaria,  or  those  hav- 
ing two,  the  normal  number,  fully  developed. 
In  the  Anisomyaria  the  anterior  adductors  are  much  more 
prominently  developed  than  the  posterior.  These  muscu- 
lar differences  have  frequently  been  used  as  a basis  of  clas- 
sification ; but  it  is  now  recognized  that  the  terms  Mono - 
myaria  and  Anisomyaria  designate  different  stages  of 
degeneration  in  the  musculature, 
anisomyarian  (a-ni-so-mi-a'ri-an),  a.  and  ». 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Anisomyaria.  Also  used  substantively, 
anisonormocytosis  (a-ni*'so-n6r//m6-si-td,Bis), 
n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aviooc,  unequal,  + L.  norma , rule, 
norm,  + kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + osis.]  A nor- 
mal number  of  the  leucocytes  with  abnormal 
relations  of  the  neutrophilic  cells,  as  regards 
the  percentage  distribution  of  the  different  nu- 
clear forms. 

anisophylly  (a-nl-sof'i-li),  «.  [Gr.  aviooc,  un- 
equal, + (jrvAlov,  leaf.]  Dissimilarity  in  leaves 
due  to  difference  of  position,  as  in  floating  and 
submersed  leaves.  Krasser. 

Anisoplia  (a-ni-sop'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Megerle, 
1825),  < Gr.  aviooc,  unequal,  + Bit  la,  arms.]  An 
important  genus  of  lamellicorn  beetles  of  old- 
world  distribution.  It  includes  some  serious  pests, 
especially  A.  Austriaca , which  occasionally  does  great 
damage  to  the  wheat  crop  of  Russia.  About  40  species 
are  known. 

anisopod  (a-ni'so-pod),  a.  and  n.  [NL.  aniso- 
pus  (-pod),  < Gr.  aviooc,  unequal,  + tcovc  (nod-), 
foot.]  I.  a.  Having  unequal  feet ; specifically, 
having  the  characters  of  the  Anisopoda. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Anisopoda. 

Anisopoda  (a-ni-sop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  anisopus  (-pod-) : see  *anisopod .]  A tribe 
or  suborder  of  arthrostracous  crustaceans  hav- 
ing a body  more  or  less  resembling  that  of  an 
amphipod,  and  the  abdomen  with  two-branched 
swimming-feet  which  do  not  function  as  gills, 
or  with  fin-like  feet.  It  includes  the  families 
Tanaidee  and  Pranizidse. 

Anisoptera  (a-nl-sop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aviooc,  unequal,  + 'irTepdv,  wing.]  A sub- 
order of  insects  of  the  order  Odonata  or  drag- 
on-flies. It  includes  the  families  in  which  the  hind 
wings  are  slightly  larger  than  the  front  wings,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Zygoptera,  in  which  the  wings  arc  of 
equal  size  or  the  hind  pair  are  somewhat  the  smaller. 

anisospore  (a-ni'so-spor),  n.  [NL.  *aniso- 
spora,  < Gr.  aviooc,  unequal,  + oiropa,  seed 
(spore).]  A form  of  spore  produced  among 
colonial  radiolarians  by  the  union  of  gametes 
of  unlike  size,  as  microspores  and  macrospores : 
contrasted  with  *isospore,  3. 

Anisotremus  (a-ni-so-tre'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aviaog,  unequal,  + rprjpa,  hole.]  A genus  of 
grunts  of  the  family  Heemulonidee,  having 
numerous  species  iu  tropical  America.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  broad  bodies  and  sometimes  fur 
bright  colors.  A.  surinamensis , the  pompon,  is  the  com- 
monest species. 

anisotropic,  a.  3.  Having  predetermined 
axes  : opposed  to  isotropic Anisotropic  me- 

dium, a medium  in  which  the  strain  due  to  a given  stress 
varies  with  the  direction  in  which  the  stress  is  applied  ; 
an  reolotropic  medium. 

anisotropical  (a-nl-so-trop'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
anisotropic ; aeolotropie. 

Mr.  A.  Ilroca  a short  time  ago  stated  that  in  a powerful 
field  there  are  produced  simultaneously  both  ordinary 
cathode  rays,  around  the  field  according  to  well-known 
laws,  and  another  kind  of  rays  following  the  lines  of  force. 
These  phenomena  have  likewise  been  investigated  by  Mr. 
Peliat,  who  accounted  for  them  on  the  hypothesis  of  an 
anisotropical  friction  the  cathode  ray  particles  undergo  in 
the  magnetic  field. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Aug.  27,  1904,  p.  23960. 

anisotropically  (a-n!-so-trop'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  anisotropic  manner. 

anisotropy,  n.  2.  In  embryol.,  the  condition 
of  having  the  axes  predetermined  : applied  to 


certain  differentiated  animal  ova  : opposed  to 
isotropy. 

anito  (a-ne'to),  n.  [Tagalog  ; perhaps  altered, 
under  Sp.  influences,  from  an  orig.  *antu,  Ma- 
lay antu,  hantu,  a spirit.]  An  ancestral  spirit 
worshiped  as  a protecting  household  deity  by 
the  pagan  Malay  peoples  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  frequently  represented  by  an 
image  of  wood  or  other  material  which  is  care- 
fully preserved. 

But,  before  Islam,  ancestor  worship,  as  has  long  been 
known,  was  widely  prevalent.  In  almost  every  locality, 
every  hut  has  its  Anito  with  its  special  place,  its  own 
dwelling  ; there  are  Anito  pictures  and  images,  certain 
trees  and,  indeed,  certain  animals  in  which  some  Anito 
resides.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1899,  p.  522. 

ankee  (ang'ke),  n.  [Indian  name  in  Califor- 
nia.] The  barn-yard  grass  Echinochloa  Crus- 
galli,  the  seeds  of  which  are  ground  into  flour 
by  the  Mohave  Indians.  [Southern  Califor- 
nia.] 

anker,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  an- 
chor. 

ankle,  ■».—  Cocked  ankle,  knuckling  or  partial  dislo- 
cation of  the  fetlock-joint  of  the  horse,  an  unsoundness 
predisposing  the  animal  to  stumbling  and  to  fracture  of 
the  pastern-bone. 

anklong  (ang'klong),  n.  [Also  *anklung  (?),  Ma- 
lay and  Jav.  anklung.]  A musical  instrument 
used  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  Malaysia,  con- 
sisting of  bamboo  tubes  so  cut  that  when  struck 


Anklong'. 

(After  original  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.) 

or  shaken  they  give  definite  tones.  Usually 
the  tubes  are  in  pairs  tuned  at  the  interval  of 
the  fifth. 

ankoot  (an'kot),  v.  i.  [Eskimo,  angakut, 
angakok,  angekok,  a shaman:  see  angekok .]  To 
perform  shamanistie  ceremonies : a term  used 
by  whalers  who  frequent  Hudson  and  Baffin 
hays. 

ankylite  (an'ki-lit),  n.  Same  as  *ancylite. 
ankyloglossia  (ang7ki-16-glos'si-a),  n.  See 
*ankyloglossus. 

ankyloglossus  (ang// ki-16-glos'us),  n.  [Gr. 
aynvh>c,  bent,  -r  y'Xuooa,  tongue.]  Impeded 
movements  of  the  tongue  due  to  adhesions  to 
the  neighboring  parts.  Also  called  ankylo- 
glossia. 

ankylosed  (ang'ki-lost),  p.  a.  [See  ankylose.] 
Grown  together:  said  of  bones  which  are 
primitively  separate. 

Ankylostoma  (ang-ki-los'to-ma),  n.  Same  as 
Ancylostoma. 

ankylostomiasis,  n.  Same  as  * ancylostomiasis. 
anlage  (an'la/ge)  n .;  pi.  anlagen  (-gen).  [G., 

foundation,  < anlegen,  < an,  on,  + legen,  lay, 
found.]  In  embryol.,  the  first  indication  of  a 
developing  organ  in  the  embryo ; a rudiment, 
in  the  sense  of  a simple  beginning, 
annaline  (an'a-lin),  n.  [Formation  doubtful.] 
A name  sometimes  given  to  an  artificially  pre- 
pared calcium  sulphate  used  by  paper-makers, 
annalism  (an'a-lizm),  n.  The  writing  of  an- 
nals. W.  Tayior.  [Bare.]  N,  E.  D. 

Annam  ulcer.  See  * ulcer. 

Annealing  lamp.  See  *lamp. 
annealing-machine  (a-nel'ing-ma-shen//),  ». 
A heating-furnace  consisting  of  a long  box  of 
steel  lined  with  some  refractory  material,  open 
at  each  end,  and  fitted  with  a number  of  gas- 
burners.  Within  the  furnace  and  extending  beyond  it 
at  each  end  is  a series  of  rolls  connected  by  link-belting 
and  turning  together,  all  being  supported  by  bearings  in- 
side the  furnace  or  by  tables  at  each  end  outside  the  fur- 
nace. The  bars,  rods,  strips,  and  tubes  to  be  annealed 
are  laid  on  the  rolls  outside  the  furnace,  carried  by  their 
motion  into  and  through  the  furnace  at  a speed  just  suf- 
ficient for  the  annealing,  and  discharged  at  the  distant 
end.  In  another  form,  for  large  pipe,  a link-belt  con- 
veyer is  used  to  carry  the  pipes  through  the  furnace, 
annerodite  (a-ner'&-dit),,».  [Also  annerodite, 
aannerddite,  aanerodite;  Annerod,  Aannerod  (see 


annulus 

def.)  + -it a2.]  A rare  niobate  of  uranium, 
yttrium,  and  other  elements,  near  samarskite  in 
composition  but  related  to  columbite  in  form: 
found  at  Annerod,  Norway. 

Anneslia  (a-nes'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Salisbury,  1807), 
named  in  honor  of  George  Annesley  (1769-1844), 
Viscount  Valentia  in  Ireland  and  Earl  of  Mount- 
morris,  who  traveled  and  botanized  in  India.] 
A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  family  Mi- 
mosacese,  to  which  Bentham  in  1840  gave  the 
name  Calliandra.  See  Calliandra. 
annexable,  annexible  (a-neks'a-bl,  j-bl),  a. 
That  may  he  annexed  or  added ; attachable. 
Cockeram. 

annexive  (a-nek'siv),  a.  Expressing  or  serv- 
ing to  express  annexion  or  addition  ; additive : 
as,  an  annexive  conjunction, 
annidalin  (a-nid'a-lin),  n.  See  *aristol. 
Anniellidae,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Aniellidse. 
annihilability  (a-ni/;hi-la-bil'i-ti),  ».  The 
capability  of  being  annihilated.'  Dr.  H.  More, 
Immortal,  of  the  Soul,  p.  228. 
annotative  (an'o-ta-tiv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
annotation  : as,  annotative  remarks, 
annotine,  n.  2.  A tree  that  hears  fruit  of  two 
years  at  the  same  time,  the  fruit  of  the  past 
year  persisting,  while  that  of  the  present  year 
is  growing. 

announcement,  n.  2.  In  card-playing,  a bid ; 
a meld. 

The  player  [at  boston]  who  makes  the  highest  an - 
nouncement  is  entitled,  if  successful,  to  the  contents  of 
the  pool,  and  a certain  number  of  counters  from  each  of 
the  players  ; but  if  he  be  unsuccessful  he  must  pay  to  the 
pool  and  to  each  of  the  other  players  a certain  number 
of  counters.  American  Hoyle,  p.  243. 

annual.  I.  a. — Annual  equation.  See  kequation. 
— Annual  range,  in  meteor .,  that  portion  of  the  total 
yearly  range  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  periodic  and 
the  simple  and  direct  result  of  the  annual  revolution  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit ; that  portion  of  the  annual  range 
that  is  represented  by  the  first  term  of  the  harmonic 
series  or  Fourier-Bessel  series,  depending  on  the  simple 
mean  longitude  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  around  the  sun. 
— Annual  variation,  in  meteor .,  the  departure  from  the 
annual  mean ; the  extreme  total  range  during  a year ; 
the  difference  between  the  absolute  maximum  and  abso- 
lute minimum  or  between  their  departures  from  the  an- 
nual mean.  The  normal  annual  variation  is  the  average 
of  the  annual  variations  for  many  years  and  is  less  than  the 
extreme  or  absolute  variation  for  those  years. — Annual 
working.  See  kworking . 

ii.  n.,  3.  Plants  become  annuals  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  seasons.  Some  plants  die  outright  at 
the  approach  of  cold  or  dry  weather  and  leave  only 
their  seeds  to  carry  the  species  over  to  another  season  ; 
these  are  the  true  annuals.  Others,  truly  perennial  in 
their  native  climates,  become  annual  in  short-season 
climates  by  being  killed  by  frost ; these  are  plur-annuals. 
Others  carry  themselves  over  by  means  of  bulbs ; these 
are  pseud-annuals. 

annualize  (an'u-al-Iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  an- 
nualized, ppr.  annualizing.  To  contribute  to 
an  aunual  publication ; write  for  an  annual. 
See  annual , 4.  [Rare.] 

annuity,  n.— Consolidated  annuities,  certain  annui- 
ties or  annual  payments  representing  interest  on  various 
stocks  issued  by  the  British  government  at  different 
times  and  at  different  rates,  which  were  consolidated, 
under  an  act  of  1751,  into  one  fund,  commonly  known  as 
consols  (which  see). 

Annular  kiln.  See  kkiln.—  Annular  ligament,  (c)  A 

ligament  attached  at  each  extremity  to  a tubercle  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  articular  process  of  the  atlas,  which 
serves  to  retain  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  ( d ) 
The  ligament  which  attaches  the  stapes  to  the  rim  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis. 

Annularia  (an-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Sternberg, 
1822),  < L.  anmdaris,  annular.]  A genus  of 
fossil  plants  of  the  family  Calamariacese,  hav- 
ing slender,  branching,  usually  striate  stems 
hearing  whorls  of  lanceolate  or  spatulate 
leaves  with  a median  nerve,  which  are  fused  at 
their  bases  into  a sheath  or  annulus.  The  fruit 
is  a heterosporous  spike  or  strobile.  It  is  not  yet  certain 
whether  the  specimens  referred  to  this  genus  represent 
independent  herbaceous  plants  or  the  smaller  ultimate 
branches  of  calamitean  plants.  They  are  very  abundant  in 
the  Carboniferous  formation  and  range  from  the  Devo- 
nian to  the  Permian. 

Annulosiphonata  (an//u-16-si-fo-na'ta),  n.  pi. 
[L.  annulus,  a ring,  + sipho,  siphon,  pipe,  + 
-ata2.]  In  Hyatt’s  classification,  a group  of 
extinct  cephalopods,  including  straight  and 
curved  shells,  in  which  the  siphuncle  is 
thickened  by  organic  deposits  into  solid  rays 
extending  into  the  septal  chambers.  Actino- 
ceras  and  Huronia  are  examples.  The  species 
are  chiefly  from  Silurian  rocks, 
annillus,  n.  3.  (d)  In  the  Equisetacese,  the 
sheath  below  the  spike  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  (e)  In  diatoms, 
the  rim  of  silex  formed  within  the  frustules  of 
some  genera.  (/)  The  fleshy  rim  of  the 


annulus 

corolla  in  milkweeds.— 4.  ( c ) One  of  the  ex- 
ternal subdivisions  of  the  body  of  a leech, 
resembling  a segment  of  the  body  of  an  earth- 
^ single  annulus,  however,  does  not  corre- 
spond to  an  internal  segment.  From  3 to  5 or  even  12 
annuli  correspond  to  a segment  in  different  genera. 

Anodal  diffusion,  cataphoresis. 
anodic1,  a.  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  anode. 

— Anodic  rays,  in  elect.,  radiations  issuing  from  the 
positive  terminal  or  anode  of  a vacuum-tube, 
anodyne,  n — Hoffmann’s  anodyne,  a mixture  of 
ether,  alcohol,  and  ethereal  oil,  the  last-named  constituent 
containing  ethyl  sulphate,  much  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  anodyne. 
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diiueblb  (,an  o e sis;,  n.  [JN.L.,  \ (ir.  a-  pnv.  -r  the  genus  is  still  more  widely  distributed. 

^ In  psychol.,  a hypo-  Anomalous  dispersion.  S ee*dispcrsion Anomalous 

thetic  state  of  consciousness  m which  there  is  double  refraction.  See  ieretfractitm. 

sentience  but  no  thought;  immediate  experi-  anomaly,  n.  4.  In  meteor.,  the  amount  by  which  = 

ence  without  reference  to  an  object.  Anoesis  is  a given  observed  quantity  is  greater  or  less  of  the  Atlanti 
sometimes  predicated  of  primitive  organisms,  sometimes  than  an  assumed  ideal  or  normal  value:  a de-  Anoplophora 
of  the  marginal  processes  of  the  human  consciousness,  nartnre  1 

It  is  used,  more  correctly,  simply  as  a limiting  conceD-  a . * , _ . _ . _ 

t.inn  t,h(>  ino-inoi  7om  rwvint  of  r tion  *a.H0HllcLC6cL  (<l-I10-IIll-3i  se-a),  71.  pi,  [NL,,  ^ dwO- 

mia  + -acea.]  A suborder  of  bivalve  mol 


tion,  the  logical  zero-point  of  intellectual  function. 

But  it  is  conceivable  that  they  [items  or  particulars] 
should  be  given  and  no  intellectual  synthesis  ensue  • 
™<h  a consciousness  has  been  happily  named  anoetic. 
Whether  or  no  it  actually  exists  is  another  matter : it  is 
a conceivable  limit,  and  lias  the  theoretical  usefulness  of 
limiting  conceptions  generally.  But  relative  anoesis 
suttees  here.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  63. 

ancestrous  (an-es'trus),  a.  [Gr.  av-  priv.  + 
oiarpog,  vehement  desire.]  In  zool,  without 
sexual  desire ; relating  to  the  completed  period 
of  sexual  desire  in  female  mammals.  — Anoes- 
trous  cycle,  a single  completed  period  of  sexual  desire 
not  immediately  followed  by  another.  This  comprises 
the  'kproocstrum,  *oestrus,  and  -kmetaestrum. 
anosstrum  (an-es'trum),  n. ; pi.  ancestra  (-tra) 


anosmic 

II.  a.  A member  of  the  order  Anomalodes-  anoplan  (an-op'lan),  a.  and n.  [ Anopla  + -an.] 
j I.  «•  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Anopla. 

anomalodesmaceous  (a-notn  a-16-des-ma'-  II.  n.  A nemertean  worm  of  the  section 
sinus),  a.  [Gr.  avapakog,  irregular,  + deapd c Anopla. 

or  deapa,  a band,  + -aceous.]  Same  as  *anom-  Anoplia  (an-op'li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL..  < Gr.  avo- 
alodesrmcean.  not  armed,  < "av-,  not,  + ottao,  arms.]  A 

Anomalon  (a-nom  a-lon),  n.  [NL.  (Jurine,  tribe  of  lithistidan  Tetractinellida,  having  no 
loth ),  < Gr.  avapakog,  neut.  avupakov,  irregu-  eotosomal  spicules  or  mieroscleres.  It  contains 
lar:  see  anomalous.]  An  important  genus  of  the  families  Azoricidse  and  Anomocladidse , to- 
hymenopterous  insects  of  the  family  Ichneu-  gether  with  extinct  forms. 
monidse  and  typical  of  the  subfamily  Anoma-  anoplian  (an-op'li-an),  o.  ’and  n.  [Anoplia  + 
linee.  It  comprises  more  than  I60species,  many  of  them  -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
ggPTfr*  o?*™*  otiiijunous  insects.  Most  of  the  de-  acters  of  the  Anoplia. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Anoplia. 

Anoplogaster  (an-op-lo-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  avon'kog,  unarmed,  ‘ + yacTrjp,  belly.]  A 
genus  of  beryeoid  fishes  found  in  the  abysses 
of  the  Atlantic. 

(an-op-lof'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

avorr?iog,  unarmed,  + -tfropag,  < qipei v,  bear.]  A 
genus  of  naiads  from  the  Triassic  formation 

iuui-  °f  Germany. 

lusks  of  the  order  Filibranchiata.  it  includes  Anoplotheca  (an-op-16-the'ka),  n.  [NL.,<Gr. 
formswhich  have  the  heart  dorsal  tothe  rectum,  a single  avoirkog,  unarmed,  + bmn,  case.]  A genus  of 

n^°r-^dTC^S r„Te“-d  - raXXOaeZrB^dn?in?-betring  i?Pods- 

tached  by  a calcified  byssus  which  passes  through  a lobe  a.median  doisal  septum  and  the  jugum 

in  the  right  valve.  It  includes  the  single  family  Anomi-  articulating  into  a depression  in  the  ventral 
ldse-  , , „ valve : characteristic  of  Devonian  fauna;, 

anomocephalus  (an^o-mo-  sef  a-lus),  n. ; pi.  anoplous  (an-op'lus).  a.  Relating  or  pertain- 
anomocephal * (-1?).  [Gr.  avopog,  irregular,  + ing  to  the  Anopla;  having  the  proboscis  un- 


xei paAr/,  head.]  One  with  an  irregularly  shaped 
head. 

anomure  (an'o-mur),  n.  [As  NL.  Anomura.] 


armed,  as  certain  nemertines. 
anoplurous  (an-o-plo'rus),  a.  Resembling  the 
insects  of  the  hemipterous  suborder  Anoplura. 


rxrr  . 1 . n’  t r ...  taceans  an  anomuran. 

letween  neS  ir-L^  S A As  used  by  Pearson  and  others, 


between  periods  in  ‘heat’  when  the  female 
mammal  has  no  sexual  desire, 
anoetic,  a.  2.  In  psychol.,  relating  to  or  char- 
acterized by  anoesis.  G.  F.  Stout,  Anal.  Psy- 
chol., i.  51.  1 

anogenic,  a.  2.  In  petrol.,  noting  igneous 


See 


y . . . — r,  — "‘-"ft  1 

rocks  which^  originate  by  ascension  from  the  anon.  An  abbreviation  of  anonymous  and  anon- 
earth’s  interior:  svnonvmons  with 


the  axis  of  vision  is  directed  upward. 
Anopheles  (a-nof'e-lez),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen, 
1818),  <Gr.  useless.]  1.  Agenusoftrue 


earth’s  interior synonymous  with  eruptive.  ymously. 

anogenital  (an-o-jen'i-tal),  a.  Relating  to  the  anoopsia  (an-6-op'si-a), 
anus  and  the  genital  organs  ; noting  the  region  upward,  + dipig,  vision.] 
Le  liody  including  these  parts — Anogenital 
band,  the  rudimentary  perineum  in  the  embryo. 

anol  (an  ol),  n.  [ an(ise ) + -ol.]  Parapro- 
penyl  phenol,  CHgCH : ( ' H ( i I . ( ill,  usually 
called  para-anol.  It  crystallizes  in  leaflets 
which  melt  at  93°.  Its  methyl  ether,  anethol, 
is  found  in  anise-oil. 

Anomala,  n.  4.  pi.  A tribe  of  brachyurous 
crustaceans  containing  the  families  Dromidse, 

Uomolidse,  and  Baninidse. 

Anomalocladina  (a-nom,,a-lo-kla-di/na),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  avupalo;,  irregular,  + kUSoq,  twig, 

+ -ina?.]  In  Zittel’s  classification,  a suborder 
of  tetractinellid  lithistid  sponges.  In  this  group 
the  skeletal  spicules  are  mostly  short  rays  with  inflated 
heads  which  are  often  digitate  or  branched  and  united 
with  the  processes  of  adjacent  rays. 

Anomalocrinidse  (a-nom'/a-16-krin,i-de),  n.pl. 

[NL.,  (.  Anomalocrinus  (<  Gr.  (iu'iikOm;,  irregu- 
lar, + upivov,  a lily  (see  crinoid),  + -idze.]  A 
family  of  fistulate  crinoids  having  radial 
plates  of  very  irregular  form  and  arms  with 
pinnules  on  one  side  only.  It  is  represented 
by  a single  genus,  Anomalocrinus,  from  the 
Silurian  of  North  America. 

Anomalocystid.se  (a-nom"a-lo-sis'ti-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  (.  Anonialocystites  + -id sc. ] In  Wood- 
ward’s classification,  a family  of  cystidean 
echinoderms  which  have  a compressed  calyx, 
the  sides  of  which  are  dissimilarly  plated,  gen- 
erally with  two  free  arms  and  a short  stem. 

They  occur  in  rocks  of  Cambrian  and  Silu- 
rian age.  Properly,  in  unconlracted  form, 

Anomalocystitidse. 

Anomalocystites  (a-nom,/a-lo-sis-ti,tcz),  n. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  avupahjg,  irregular,  + kvotu, ; blad- 


7‘ V ...  lonecLs  ui  me  nemiprerous 

Une  of  the  anomural  or  irregular-tailed  crus-  Anor  group.  See  * group1. 
taceans;  an^anomuran.  _ anorectal  (a/no-rek'tal),  a.  [L. anus,  anus,  + 

NL.  rectum,  rectum.]  Relating  to  both  the 
anus  and  the  rectum.  Therapeutic  Gazette, 
May  15, , 1903,  p.  344. 

In  our  ignorance  we  ought  to  consider  before  experi.  anorectic  (an-6-rek'tik),  a.  [anorect-OUS  + -ic.l 
ence  that  nature  may  consist  of  all  routines,  all  anomies,  Same  as  anorectous 
or  a mixture  of  the  two  in  any  proportion  whatever.  snnmnm  i,.'  „ . , 

K.  Pearson,  Gram,  of  Sci.,  iv.  16.  a?°-fan?Sr  ?fi;non)>  n-  i P1-  anorgana, 

('!la).  LNL.,  < Gr.  avOpyavov,  neut.  of  av6pyavoQ, 

GT*nrQTlQ  / si 1 1 it  -L  I ..  -.1—.. 


a breach  in  the  routine  of  perceptions 
the  extract. 


without  organs,  < av-  priv.  + bpyavov,  instru- 
„ rATT  , r,  . ment,  organ.]  A body  without  organs,  that 

*■  ' . r'  aYa > m,  an  inorganic  body. 

Strabismus  m which  anorgic  (an-or'jik),  n.  [Gr.  avdpy(avoc),  with- 


out organs  (inorganic),  + -ic.]  A general  des- 
ignation, proposed  by  Haeckel,  for  the  sciences 
that  deal  with  inorganic  nature,  as  contrasted 
with  the  biological  sciences, 
anorthoclase  (an-6r'tho-klaz),  n.  [Gr.  avopfioc, 
not  straight,  + slaaig,  fracture.  See  ortho- 
clase.]  A triclinic  feldspar  allied  to  microcline 
but  containing  a considerable  amount  of  soda: 
characteristic  of  certain  igneous  rocks,  as  the 
andesite  of  Pantelleria. 
anorthographic  (an-or-tho-graf'i'k),  a.  [Gr. 
an- priv.  + orthographic.]  I' hat  deviates  from 
or  is  at  variance  with  orthography  or  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  spelling, 
anorthographical  (an-or-tho-graf'i-kal),  a. 
Characterized  by  irregular  or  incorrect  spell- 
ing; incorrectly  spelled, 
anorthographically  (an-or-tho-graf'i-kal-i), 
adv.  Irregularly  as  regards  spelling.  See  the 
quotation. 

A fresco  painting  has  been  discovered  . . . represent- 
ing the  two  martyrs,  one  of  whom  [Hyacinthus]  bears  his 
name  written  anorthographically  thus,  laquintus. 

Athenseum,  July  14,  1894,  p.  72. 

anorthography  (an-6r-thog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  dv- 
priv.  + opOoypaipia,  correct  writing.]  Same  as 

mosquitos  (dipterous  family  Culicidse),  distin-  anorthosconie  ran-fir-thn.eknn'ivi  „ r 
palpi  of  th°e1femeal?>IC^1  semis^ule^theloaS  thoscope  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  anortho- 

tim  trim  s^oml^^hosts^tohe^ausativVorganisni^of  Sent  m-odn  ^ 

malaria,  which  undergo  their  sexual  development  only  in  SnUmei1^  Pro(^uces*  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  11. 
the  stomach  of  an  anopheles.  From  this  fact  it  results  ^“*0. 

i5-01-  Yey , tlie  disease  from  malarial  anorthose  (an-or'thos),  a.  [Gr.  av-  priv.  + 


Malarial  Mosquito  ( Anopheles  maculipennis). 

Male  at  left;  female  at  right.  Enlarged.  (After  Howard, 
U.  S.  D.  A.) 


patients  to  healthy  individuals. 

2.  [ l . c.]_  An  insect  of  this  genus. 


^er’.+  ~'TK’  ~lte The  typical  genus  of  the  Anophelinse  (a-nof-e-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


■ -I3J 

family  Anomalocystidse. 

Anomalodesmacea  (a-nom/,a-lo-des-ma'se-a), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avtiparog,  irregular,  + dea'ua, 
a band,  + -acea.]  In  Dali’s  classification'  of 
the  Pelecypoda,  an  order  comprising  burrow- 
ing shells  with  nearly  edentulous  hinge,  the 


Anopheles  + -inse.]  A subfamily  of  mosquitos 
(family  Culicidse),  comprising  Anopheles  and 
its  immediate  allies.  In  both  sexes  the  palpi  are 
about  as  long  as  the  proboscis,  and  the  terminal  joint  is 
spatulate  or  clubbed  in  the  male;  in  the  wings  the  first 
submarginal  cell  is  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  second 
posterior  cell. 


mantle  lobes  more  or  less  completely  united,  a nnniitbncrr n -nb i n (on  a n „ 

leaving  two  siphonal  openings,  a nedal  onem  aSM"SEaSH«. ‘*9 -gw*  *),  « 


leaving  two  siphonal  openings,  a pedal  open- 
ing, and  sometimes  a fourth  opening.  The 
valves  are  generally  unequal.  The  group  includes  many 
recent  and  late  fossil  forms,  and  in  general  expression  is 
archaic,  specially  in  regard  to  hinge-structure,  which  re- 
produces that  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  paleoconchs. 


[Gr.  av-  priv.  + omedev,  at  the  back,  + ypatj>uv, 
write.]  Not  written  or  printed  upon  at  the 
back ; written  or  printed  upon  on  one  side  only, 
as  a proof  or  a broadside. 

Anoplagonus  (an-o-plag'o-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < 


opBAg,  straight,  + -ose.]  Same  as  * anorthoclase. 
anorthosite  (an-or'tho-sit),  n.  [ anorthose  + 
-ite2.]  In  petrog.,  a granular  or  gneissoid  ig- 
neous rock  of  eastern  Canada,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  plagioclase  feldspar,  labradorite.  The 
name  (first  used  by  Hunt  in  1863)  is  now  applied  to  rocks 
composed  largely  of  any  lime- sod  a feldspar  (plagioclase). 
The  anorthosites  are  regarded  by  some  petrographers  as 
the  highly  feldspathic  extreme  of  the  gabbro  family  of 
igneous  rocks. 

anosmatic  (an-os-mat'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  av- 
priv.  + bayy,  smell,  + -atic.  A more  correct 
form  would  be  anosmic,  * anosmetic,  or  *anos- 
motic.]  Having  the  sense  of  smell  or  the  olfac- 
tory organs  small  or  wanting,  as  in  porpoises. 
Amer.  Anthropologist,  Oct. -Dec.,  1903,  p.  638. 

tnosmic  (an-os'mikV  n.  f n . ... 4-  ' 


■ ....yn ua  jou-o-pag  o-uuBj,  n.  k Amer . Anthropologist,  t 

T , iy'ri-‘m  fi:lo-df-ma  se-  Gr.  aiwAof,  unarmed,  + Agonus.]  A genus  of  anosmic  (an-os’mik),  a.  [ anosmia  + -ic.]  1 
or  ortd-  fi,  paving  the  characters  sea-poachers  of  the  family  Agonidx,  found  in  Having  no  odor.— 2.  Of  or  affected  with  an 

of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anomalodesmacea.  the  North  Pacific.  osmia 


anounou 

anounou  (a-no'ij-no'o),  re.  [Hawaiian.]  In 
Hawaii,  a species  of  peppergrass,  Lepidium 
Owaihiense,  found  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
group. 

Anauetilia  (an-kwe-til'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (I)e- 
caisne,  1848),  named  in  memory  of  A.  H.  An- 
quetil-Duperron  (1731-1805),  a French  oriental- 
ist.] A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the 
family  Rutaceee.  See  Skimmia. 

Ansate  fissure  or  sulcus.  See  *fissure. 
anselmino  (an-sel-me'no),  re.  [It.]  A silver 
coin  of  Mantua : so  named  from  the  effigy  and 
name  on  the  reverse. 

Anseremme  limestone.  See  * limestone . 
anseriform  (an-ser'i-fdrm),  a.  [NL.  anseri- 
formis,  < L.  anser,  goose,  + forma , shape.] 
Resembling  a goose;  pertaining  to  the  Anseri- 
formes,  a group  of  birds  which  contains  the 
ducks  and  geese. 

Anspach  porcelain.  See  *porcelain i. 

ant1,  Hi. — Black  ant,  Monomorium  minutum , a com- 
mon species  in  the  United  States,  frequently  entering 
houses.  Also  called  little  black  ant.—  Bulldog  ant, 
any  ant  of  the  genus  Myrmecia , which  is  confined  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania  and  contains  about  30  species. 
They  form  large  mounds  of  earth  for  their  nests,  and  are 
the  most  formidable  of  all  ants,  possessing  large  jaws  and 
stinging  severely.  — Corn-louse  ant,  Lasim  brunneus, 
a small  brown  ant  which  nests  in  fields  and  cares  for 
certain  plant-lice  that  feed  on  the  roots  of  grains  and 
grasses.— Imbauba  ant,  a Brazilian  arboreal  ant,  of  the 
genus  Azteca,  which  forms  small  nests  in  the  interior  of 
plants  and  is  thought  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks 
of  the  leaf-cutting  ants.— Leaf-cutting  ant,  Atta  f er- 
ven#, a large  brown  ant  which  defoliates  trees : common 
throughout  Central  America,  and  found  also  abundantly 
in  southern  Texas.— Mound-building  ant,  Formica 
exsectoides,  a species  in  the  United  States  which  builds 
large  mounds.  Some  of  these  mounds  are  10  or  12  feet  in 
diameter.  The  head  and  thorax  of  this  ant  are  rust-red 
and  the  legs  and  abdomen  are  black.—  Porcupine-grass 
ant,  an  Australian  ant,  Hypoclinea  flavipes,  which 
makes  its  nest  at  the  roots  of  the  porcupine-grass,  fre- 
quently covering  the  leaves  with  sand  brought  up  from 
the  ground. — Red  ant.  See  raff. — Shed-builder  ant, 
Cremastogaster  lineolata , a species,  common  in  the 
southern  United  States,  which  sometimes  builds  sheds, 
composed  of  a paper-like  pulp,  over  herds  of  aphids  or 
scale-insects,  from  which  they  obtain  honeydew.  Corn- 
stock.— Small  yellow  ant,  Solenopsis  debilis. 
anta3  (an-ta'),w.  [Native  name.]  A name  in 
northwestern  South  America  of  the  ivory-nut 
palm,  Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  See  Phytele - 
phas. 

Antsean  (an-te'an),  a.  [L.  Antaeus,  < Gr. 
AvraZof.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
Antaeus,  a giant,  in  Greek  legend,  slain  by 
Hercules.  Antaeus  was  invincible  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  contact  with  his  mother  Gaea,  the  earth  ; but 
Hercules,  who  discovered  the  source  of  his  strength,  lifted 
him  into  the  air  and  crushed  him. 
antagonal  (an-tag'o-nal),  a.  Antagonistic : as, 
u antagonal  principles  of  faith  and  sight,”  J, 
Woodford.  N.  E.  D. 

antagonistic,  a.  2.  In  the  psychology  of  visual 
sensation,  complementary : as,  blue  and  yellow 
are  antagonistic  colors. 

Antarctogsea  (an-tark-to-je'a),  n.  In  zoogeog., 
a name  proposed  by  Sclater  for  an  area  chiefly 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  and  embracing 
Central  and  South  America,  Australasia,  Poly- 
nesia, and  Austro-Malaysia.  The  association 
is  based  upon  the  faunal  relationships. 
Antarctogaean  (an-tark-to-je'an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  zoogeographical  area  known  as 
Antarctogaea.  Also  Antarctogaeal  and  Antarc- 
togaeic.  See  the  extract. 

The  Antarctogsean  area  thus  includes  what  are  regarded 
by  Blandford,  Lydekker  and  others  as  two  separate 
realms,  i.  e.,  Neogiea  (South  and  Central  America)  and 
Notogsea  (Australasia,  Polynesia  and  Austro-Malaysia), 
while  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  was  regarded  as  a re- 
gion or  dependence  of  Arctogaja. 

Science , Feb.  5,  1904,  p.  220. 

Antarian  (an-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  the  star  Antares. — 
Antarian  stars,  stars  of  Secchi’s  third  type,  resembling 
Antares  in  having  a fluted  spectrum  in  which  the  dark 
flutings  are  sharply  defined  at  their  upper  edge  (toward 
the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum)  and  fade  out  toward  the 
red.  They  are  far  less  abundant  than  Sirian  and  Arc- 
turian  stars,  but  still  are  not  very  rare. 

II.  n.  A star  of  the  type  of  Antares. 
ant-cattle  (aut'kai/1),  re.  See  ant-cow. 
ant-disk  (ant'disk),  n.  A circular  space  cleared 
of  herbage  around  the  nests  of  agricultural 
ants.  Stand.  Diet. 

anteal,  a.  II.  n.  In  ichth.,  the  vomer;  the 
anterior  median  bone  of  the  cranium,  imme- 
diately behind  and  below  the  maxillary  bones. 
Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Pish  Skeleton,  p.  508. 
Antebrachial  index.  See  *index. 
antebrachium,  n.  2.  In  ichth.,  the  hypercora- 
coid, a bone  of  the  shoulder-girdle.  Starks, 
Synonymy  of  the  Pish  Skeleton,  p.  522. 
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antecedent,  a.  2.  In phys.  geog.,  noting  rivers 
or  streams  which  have  persisted  in  their 
courses  in  spite  of  an  uplift  of  the  land : thus 
the  Meuse  is  an  antecedent  river,  because  it 
has  persisted  in  its  course  by  cutting  a deep 
gorge  through  the  uplifted  area  of  the  Ar- 
dennes. 

Streams  which  hold  their  courses  in  spite  of  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  their  courses  were  assumed 
are  said  to  be  antecedent.  They  antedate  the  crustal 
movements  which,  but  for  preexistent  streams,  would 
have  given  origin  to  a very  different  arrangement  of 
river  courses.  Chamberlin  and  Salisbw.-y , Geol.,  I.  161. 
Antecedent  drainage,  the  drainage  of  antecedent 
streams.— Antecedent  valley,  a valley  which  has  per- 
sisted throughout  a period  marked  by  crustal  movement 
that  has  materially  changed  the  attitude  of  the  under- 
lying strata. 

antecilial  (an-te-sil'i-al),  a.  [L.  ante,  before, 
+ cilium,  eyebrow,  + -a/.]  Same  as  *ante- 
ciliary. 

anteciliary  (an-te-sil'i-a-ri),  a.  In  the  Lepi- 
doptera,  situated  before  the  ciliary  band,  that 
is,  before  the  band  in  front  of  the  marginal 
fringe  of  the  wings.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond., 
1902,  II.  118. 

anteclypeus  (an-te-klip'e-us),  n.  In  entom., 
the  anterior  part  of  the’  clypeus  when  that 
sclerite  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
antecrochet  (an-te-kroch'et),  n.  [L.  ante,  be- 
fore, + crochet'2.']  A fold  of  enamel  directed 
posteriorly  from  the  ante  ’ior  cross-crest,  or 
protoloph,  in  such  a tooth  as  the  molar  of  a 
rhinoceros.  Sometimes  erroneously  spelled 
anticrochet.  See  cut  under  *tooth. 
antecubital  (an,/te-ku'bi-tal),  a.  [L.  ante,  be- 
fore, + cubitus, forearm : see  cubitus.]  In  anat., 
situated  in  front  of  the  cubitus  or  forearm, 
antedoctorial  (an,/te-dok-to'ri-al),  a.  Prior  to 
becoming  a doctor. 

Our  doctor  in  his  antedoctorial  age  was  a student  in 
Leyden.  Southey,  Doctor. 

anteessive  (an-te-es'iv),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  ante, 
before,  + esse,  be,  + -ive.]  In  gram.,  noting 
the  case  which  expresses  position  in  front  of. 
Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.-March,  1903,  p.  26. 
antefix,  n.  2.  An  ornament  on  a vase  so  placed 
as  to  conceal  the  part  where  the  handle  joins 
the  body. 

antefixal  (an-te-fik'sal),  a.  [antefix  + -al.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  ante- 
fix. S.  Birch,  Anc.  Pottery,  II.  7.  N.  E.  D. 
antefurcal  (an-te-fer'kal),  a.  [ antefurca  + 
-al.]  In  entom.,  relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
antefurca. 

antehumeral  (an-te-hu'me-ral),  a.  In  entom., 
situated  in  front  of’  the  fore  legs.  Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.  Lond.,  1902,  I.  77. 

antelios  (an-te'li-os),  n.  [Gr.  avryliog,  opposite 
to  the  sun,  < am,  opposite,  + f/hoQ,  sun.  Cf. 
anthelion.]  The  point  in  the  heavens  opposite 
to  the  sun.  [Rare.] 

antelope-beetle  (an'te-lop-be//tl),  n.  An 

American  beetle,  Dorcus  parallelus,  of  the 
family  Lucanidse,  with  shorter  jaws  than  the 
stag-beetles  proper  of  the  genus  Lucanus. 
antemedial  (an-te-me'di-al),  a.  In  entom., 
situated  before  the  middle’,’  or  cephalad  of  the 
theoretical  middle  transverse  line,  of  the 
thorax:  especially  used  in  coleopterology. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1902,  I.  184. 
antemedian  (an"te-me'di  - an),  a.  Same  as 
+antemedial. 

antenna,  «.  2.  (b)  In  Rotifera,  a spur-like  pro- 
cess bearing  a tuft  of  setee  and  projecting  from 
the  mid-dorsal  line  close  to  the  trochal  disk. 
Sa  me  as  calcar 1, 4.  — 4.  In  elect. , the  vertical  con- 
ductor used  in  wireless  telegraphy  to  send  out 
electric  waves  (sender)  or  receive  them  (re- 
ceiver). Phys.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1904,  p.  197. 
Antennal  gland,  lobes.  See  *gland,  Mobe. 

Antennary  feet,  the  second  and  most  important  pair  of 
swimming-feet  in  the  Nauplius  larva  of  crustaceans. 
These  feet  become  the  antenna:  of  the  adult. — Antennary 
gland.  See  *gland. 

antennular  (an-ten'u-lar),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  an  antennula  or  small  an- 
tenna: as,  antennular  organs.  Huxley. 
antenodal  (an-te-no'dal),  a.  [L.  ante,  before, 
+ nodus,  node.]  In  entom.,  situated  before  the 
nodus:  referring  to  a vein,  or  nervure,  or 
space,  as  in  the  wings  of  dragon-flies.  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1902,  I.  49. 
ante-partum  (an-te-par'tum),  a.  [L.  ante 
partum,  before  delivery.]  In  obstet.,  prior  to 
the  delivery  of  the  child, 
antepbenomenal  (an',te-fe-nom'e-nal),  a.  [L. 
ante,  before,  + NL.  phsenomena : see  phenom- 
enon.] Antecedent  to  phenomena;  related 
to  consciousness,  considered  as  generating 
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phenomena,  as  a condition  to  contemplating 
them. 

antephenomenalism  (an7/te  -fe  - nom'e  - nal- 
izm),n.  The  character  of  being  antephenom- 
enal;  the  state  of  consciousness  in  so  far  as 
it  generates  phenomena. 

anteposition,  n.  3.  In  pathol.,  a forward  dis- 
placement in  the  horizontal  plane,  especially 
a misplacement  of  the  uterus, 
anteriad  (an-te'ri-ad),  adv.  [anteri(or)  + -ad3.] 
Toward  the  anterior  end  or  surface  of  the  body ; 
anteriorly. 

The  rudiment  of  the  gall-bladder  which  in  the  previous 
stage  is  very  shallow  and  basin-like,  and  opens  dorsad 
within  the  primary  evagination  of  the  proton,  is,  in  the 
present  stage,  a somewhat  deeper  evagination  of  the 
ventral  part  of  the  posterior  wall,  and  opens  anteriad. 

Tram.  Amer.  Micros.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  66. 

anterodistal  (an/,te-ro-dis'tal),  a.  [L.  *an- 
terus,  assumed  positive  of  anterior,  anterior, 
+ distal.]  In  entom.,  situated  at  the  front  end 
and  away  from  the  body.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1902,  II.  275. 

anterodistally  (an//te-ro-dis,tal-i),  adv.  In 
entom.,  at  the  front  end  and  extending  away 
from  the  body : as,  an  antennal  joint  prolonged 
anterodistally  into  a strong  spine.  Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.  Lond.,  1900,  I.  26. 

anterodorsal  ( an " te-ro-d or ' sal ) , a.  Situated 
in  front  and  on  or  toward  the  back.  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1903,  I.  282. 
antero-external  (an"te-ro-eks-ter'nal),  a.  Sit- 
uated in  front  and  on  the  outer  side.  Amer. 
Jour.  Set.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  29. 
anterofixation  (an^te-ro-fik-sa'shon),  n.  [L. 
*anterus,  positive  of  anterior,  anterior,  + E. 
fixation.]  Fixation  anteriorly,  as  of  the  uterus 
to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  cases  of  retro- 
version of  that  organ. 

anteroflexion  (an'te-ro-flek//shon),  re.  A bend- 
ing forward. 

antero-inferior  (an/te-r6-in-fe'ri-gr),  a.  Situ- 
ated in  front  and  below  or  on  the  under  side. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  413. 
antero-internal  (an//te-rd-in-ter,nal),  a.  Situ- 
ated in  front  and  on  the  inner  side.  Amer. 
Jour.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  32. 
anterolaterally  (an"te-ro-lat'e-ral-i),  adv.  In 
an  anterolateral  position  or  manner, 
anteromedial  (an^te-ro-me'di-al),  a.  Situated 
in  front  and  toward  the  median  line.  Also 
anteromesial.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1901, 1. 258. 
anteromesial  (an//te-ro-mes,i-al  or  -me'zi-al), 
a.  Same  as  * anteromedial. 
anteroposteriad  (an//te-r6-pos-te'ri-ad ) , adv. 
[ anter(ior ) + posteri(or)  + -acl3.]  From  in 
front  backward,  that  is,  from  the  anterior 
toward  the  posterior  end  or  surface  of  the  body ; 
anteroposteriorly. 

The  vitelline  veins  extend  antero-posteriad  in  the  ex- 
treme dorsal  portion  of  the  septum  transversum. 

Trans.  Amer.  Micros.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  58. 

anteroposteriorly  (an''/te-r6-pos-te'ri-or-li), 
adv.  From  the  front  to  the  back;  fore  and 
aft. 

anteropygal  (an//te-ro-pi'gal),  re.  The  median 
bony  plate  of  a turtle’s  carapace  immediately 
behind  the  posterior  neural  plate,  which  is 
borne  upon  the  spinous  process  of  a vertebra. 
In  the  cut  under  Chelonia,  the  line  from  Py  runs  to  the 
anteropygal.  The  pygal  plates  are  unsupported  by  any 
vertebra;,  and  may  be  three  in  number,  in  which  ease  they 
are  termed  anteropygal,  po&teropygal,  and  marginal-py- 
gal. 

anterosuperior  (an'l'te-ro-su-pe'ri-pr),  a.  Situ- 
ated in  front  and  on  the  upper  part.  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1901,  I.  133. 
anteroventral  (an//te-r6-ven'tral),  a.  Situ- 
ated in  front  and  below  or  toward  the  ventral 
side.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VII.  708. 
anteroventrally  (an"te  -ro  - ven ' tral  - i),  adv. 
Forward  and  downward,  or  ventrally. 
antescript  (an'te-skript),  re.  The  writing  which 
precedes  (some  other  writing)  as  a prefatory 
note,  or  all  that  part  of  a letter  which  precedes 
the  postscript,  if  there  is  one.  Mrs.  Browning, 
Letters,  II.  164.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 
anthem,  n.  Hence  — 2.  A song  or  hymn  ex- 
pressive of  praise,  patriotism,  loyalty,  etc.,  and 
set  to  music. — National  anthem,  a song  or  hymn 
adopted  by  a particular  country,  either  officially  or  by 
common  consent,  as  a distinctive  expression  of  devotion 
to  it  ol*  to  its  ruler,  such  as  “God  Save  the  King,”  the  so- 
called  national  anthem  of  the  British  people,  and  the 
“Star-Spangled  Banner,"  the  national  anthem  of  the 
United  States.  Tiie  former  is  said  to  have  been  written 
and  composed  by  Henry  Carey  (1696-1743)  and  first  sung 
by  him  at  a patriotic  dinner  in  1740.  The  “Star-Spangled 
Banner"  was  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key  (1780-1843)  in 
1814,  while  a prisoner  on  a British  ship ; was  set,  by  his 
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desire,  to  the  tune  of  “To  Anacreon  in  Heaven,”  com- 
posed hy  John  Stafford  Smith  (1750-1836) ; and  was  first 
sung  in  Baltimore  by  Ferdinand  Durang. 

anthemene  (an' the -men),  ii.  [ Anthemis  + 
-ene.]  A hydrocarbon,  C18H36,  found  in  the 
blossoms  of  Anthemis  nohilis.  It  melts  at  64°  C. 
authentic  (an'the-mik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  Anthemis — Anthemie  acid,  a color- 
less, silky,  crystalline  principle  of  bitter  taste  contained 
in  German  camomile  ( Matricaria  Chamomilla ) and  in 
Anthemis  arvensis. 

anthemidin  (an-them'i-din),  n.  A tasteless 
crystalline  principle  contained  in  German 
camomile  ( Matricaria  Chamomilla ). 
anthemol  (an'the-mol),  n.  [ Anthemis  + -ol.~\ 
A compound,  C1qH160,  found  in  the  oil  of 
camomile  as  esters  of  tiglic  and  angelic  acids. 
It  is  a viscous  oil  with  an  odor  like  camphor, 
antheridiophore  (an-the-rid'i-o-for),  n.  [NL. 
antheridium  + Gr.  -Qopog,  < tyipeiv , hear.]  A 
gametophore  bearing  antheridia  only, 
antherless  (an'ther-les),  a.  [ anther  + -less.~\ 
Without  anthers;  anantherous. 
antheromania  (an^ther-o-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
anthera , anther,  + Gr.  pavia,  mania.]  In  hot., 
an  excessive  development  of  anthers, 
antherpetic  (ant-her-pet'ik),  a . Preventive 
or  curative  of  herpes. 

anther-smut  (anther -smut),  n.  A fungus 
( Ustilago  violacea)  which  attacks  the  anthers  of 
the  carnation  and  of  other  nearly  related 
plants. 

Anthias  (an'thi-as),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avdiag,  a 
sea-fish,  Labrus  or  Serranus  anthias , prob.  < 
avdog,  a flower.]  A genus  of  brilliantly  colored 
fishes  found  in  warm  seas,  the  species  longest 
known  being  the  bar  bier,  A.  anthias,  of  the 
Mediterran  ean. 

anthion  (an'thi-on),  n.  [Gr.  avrt,  against,  + 
Odov,  sulphur.]  The  trade-name  of  a solution 
of  potassium  persulphate  used  by  photog- 
raphers to  remove  from  their  prints  the  last 
traces  of  sodium  thiosulphate  employed  in 
washing. 

anthocarp  (an'tho-karp),  n.  [Gr.  avdog , flower, 
+ KapTrog , fruit.]  Same  as  pseudocarp. 
anthocarpium  (an-tho-kar'pi-um),  n. ; pi.  an - 
thocarpia  (-a).  [NL.]  Same  as  * anthocarp. 

anthocaulus  (an-tho-ka'lus),  n. ; pi.  anthocauli 
(-11).  [NL.,  < Gr.  avdog , flower,  + navXog,  stalk.] 

The  pedicel  or  stalk  of  the  trophozooid,  the 
upper  part  of  which  becomes  expanded  and 
disk-shaped  during  development  and  is  finally 
set  free  as  the  adult  Fungia 
Anthoceros  (an-thos'e-ros),  n.  [NL.  (Lin- 
naeus, 1753),  referring  to  the  long-horned  cap- 
sule; < Gr.  avdog , flower,  + icepug,  horned.] 
A genus  of  bryophytic  plants,  type  of  the  fam- 
ily Anthocerotacese . It  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  two  genera  of  the  family  by  having  the  prolonged 
capsule  inclosed  in  a sheath  only  at  the  base,  and  by  the 
clearly  developed  columella.  There  are  79  species,  found 
growing  on  moist  ground  (rarely  on  decaying  logs)  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Anthocerotacese  (an-thos^e-ro-ta'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Schiffner,  1895),  < Anthoceros  ( Antho - 
cerot-)  + -acese.~\  A family  of  bryophytic 
plants  of  the  class  Hepaticse , typified  by  the 
genus  Anthoceros  and  containing  the  two  other 
genera  Notothylas  and  Dendroceros.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  the  thalloid  proembryonal  generation,  mo- 
noecious reproductive  organs,  the  antheridia  inclosed  at 
first  in  the  depressions  of  the  thallus,  the  archegonia  de- 
pressed, and  the  sporogonia  with  the  2-lobed  capsules 
much  prolonged  beyond  the  thallus.  There  are  more 
than  100  species,  small  plants  resembling  liverworts, 
widely  distributed  over  the  globe. 

Anthocerotales  (an-thos//e-ro-taTez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Schiffner,  1895),  < "Anthoceros  ( Antho - 
cerot-)  + -ales.]  An  order  of  cryptogamic 
plants  of  the  phylum  Bryophyta,  class  Hepat- 
icse,  coextensive  with  the  family  Anthocerota- 
cese, and  regarded  as  intermediate  between  the 
Marchantiales  and  the  Jungermanniales. 
anthocerote  (an-thos'e-rot),  n.  [NL.  Anthoce- 
ros.'] A plant  of  the  family  Anthocerotacese. 
Amer.  Nat.,  June,  1904,  p.  479. 
anthocodium  (an'tho-ko'di-uin),  pi.  antho- 
codia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  avdog,  flower,  + nudia, 

ufodeia,  head,  esp.  of  a poppy  or  similar  plant.] 
The  free  distal,  tentacle-bearing  portion  of  the 
body,  as  in  aleyonariau  polyps.  Compare 
* antho  stele. 

anthocyan,  n.  2.  A red  coloring  matter  de- 
veloped in  the  young  leaves  of  shade-loving 
plants  when  exposed  to  more  light  than  they 
usually  encounter. — 3.  A preparation  from 
the  juice  of  the  sweet  or  purple  violet  used  in 
making  syrup  of  violets  and  to  color  and  flavor 


liquors.  Also  anthokyan.  Thorpe,  Diet.  Ap- 
plied Chem.,  I.  174. 

anthocyathus  (an-tho-si'a-thus),  pi.  antho- 
cyathi  (-thi).  [NL.,  < Gr.  avdog,  flower,  + 

nvadog,  cup.]  The  free  discoid  adult  formed 
by  the  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  caly- 
ele  of  the  trophozooid  in  Fungia.  Compare 
* anthocaulus. 

Anthodon  (an'tho-don),  n.  [Gr.  avdog,  flower, 
+ oSoiig  (ociovr-),’  tooth.]  A genus  of  thero- 
morpbous  reptiles  of  the  family  Pareiasauridse 
from  the  Karoo  formation  of  South  Africa, 
antho-ecologist  (an//tho-e-kol'o-jist),  n.  A 
student  of  flowers  as  correlated  with  their  en- 
vironment ; a floral  ecologist, 
antho-ecology (aiPtho-e-koPo-ji), n.  [Gr. avdog, 
flower,  + ecology.]  The  study  of  flowers  in 
correlation  with  their  environment;  floral 
ecology. 

anthogenetic  (an-tho-je-net'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  anthogenesis. 

anthomaniac  (an-tho-ma'ni-ak),  n.  [ antho - 
mania  + -ac  (after  maniac).]  One  who  is 
extravagantly  fond  of  flowers.  H.  Smith, 
Moneyed  Man,  II.  321.  [Bare.]  N.  E.  l>. 
Anthomedusse  (an^tho-me-du'se),  n.  pi.  1. 
An  order  of  Hydromedusse  marked  by  a regu- 
lar alternation  of  a sterile  hydroid  generation 
with  a sexual  generation  of  medusoids  or  other 
gonophores.  Rigid  permanent  gonothecse  and  hy* 
drothec®  into  which  the  hydroids  are  completely  re- 
tractile are  not  formed.  The  sense-organs  of  the  medu- 
soids are  ocelli,  and  the  generative  organs  He  in  the 
wall  of  the  manubrium.  The  hydroid  may  be  colonial  or 
not,  fixed  or  free.  Same  as  Gymnoblastea. 

2.  [ l.c. ] The  medusae  buddedfrom  polyps  of  the 
Tubularise,  as  distinguished  from  those  budded 
from  the  polyps  of  the  Campanularise.  Com- 
pare Leptomedusse.  Haeckel. 
anthony  (an'to-ni),  n.  [Orig.  Anthony  pig, 
also  Tantony  pig.]  The  smallest  pig  of  a litter : 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  a litter  was  vowed  to 
St,  Anthony,  patron  saint  of  swineherds, 
anthophagous  (an-thof'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  avdog, 
flower,  + ipaydv,  eat.]  Slower-eating, 
anthophobia  (an-tho-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.  < Gr. 
av<pog,' flower,  + -ipofila,  fear.]  Amor- 

bid  dislike  or  even  fear  of  flowers. 
Anthophorabia  (an//tbo-fo-ra'bi-a),  n.  [NL. 
(Newport,  1849),  irreg.'  < Anthophora  + Gr. 
[Slog,  life.]  A curious  genus  of  hymenopterous 
parasites  of  the  family  Chalcididse.  Its  species 
live,  as  A.  retusa,  in  the  nests  of  the  wild  bees  of  the 
genus  Anthophora.  They  are  remarkable  in  structure, 
the  males  having  no  compound  eyes. 

Anthopboridse  (an-tho-for'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Anthophora  + -idee.]  A family  of  solitary 
bees,  of  the  superfamily  Apoidea.  it  com- 
prises forms  usually  thickly  clothed  with  hair  and  usually 
burrowing  into  the  earth,  where  they  form  earthen  cells 
which  they  supply  with  poUen  and  honey  for  the  sus- 
tenance  of  their  young. 

Anthopbyta  (an-thof'i-ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  avdog, 
flower,  -I-  ipvrov,  plant,]  The  flowering  plants: 
only  occasionally  used.  A.  Braun. 
antbophyte  (an'tho-fit),  n.  [Gr.  avdog,  flower, 
+ ( pvrov , plant.]  One  of  the  flowering  plants. 
See  *Anthophyta. 

anthopoma(an-tho-p6'ma), pi.  anlhopomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <Gr.  avdog,  flower,  + rrupa,  lid.] 
One  of  the  spicular  defenses,  as  ealices  and 
opereula,  found  among  the  aleyonariau  polyps, 
anthoptosis  (an-thop-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avdog,  a flower,  + irraoig,  a falling.]  The  fall 
or  shedding  of  flowers. 

anthostele  (an'tho-stel),  n.  [Gr.  avdog , flower, 
4 -arf/AT/,  a pillar:'  see  stele.]  The  proximal 
portion  of  the  body  of  an  aleyonarian  polyp  by 
which  it  is  fused  to  the  neighboring  members 
of  the  colony.  Compare  *anthocodium. 
Anthostoma  (au-thos'to-ma),  n.  [NL.  (Nit- 
schke,  1869),  <Gr.  avdog,  flower,  + ard/ia, 
mouth.]  A large  genus  of  pyrenomyeetous 
fungi,  mostly  saprophytic.  Theperitheciaarebur- 
ied  in  the  bark  or  wood  and  are  provided  with  necks. 
The  spores  are  simple  and  are  brown  or  black  in  color. 

Anthostomella  (an^tho-sto-mel'a),  n.  [NL. 
(Saccardo,  1875),  < Anthostoma  + Sim.  - ella .]  A 
large  genus  of  pyrenomyeetous  fungi  having 
the  perithecia  covered  by  the  epidermis  of  the 
host  and  a thin  circular  layer  of  dark  mycelium. 
The  spores  are  simple  and  are  brown  in  color.  Most  of 
the  species  are  saprophytic,  but  A.  pisana  attacks  and 
kills  the  leaves  of  Chamserops  humilis. 

anthotype  (an'tho-tip),  n.  [Gr.  avdog , flower, 
+ TVTrog , type.]  A fugitive  photographic  print 
produced  by  the  action  of  light  upon  paper 
treated  with  the  expressed  juice  of  flowers  or 
plants.  The  petals  of  fresh  flowers  are  crushed  to  a 
pulp  and  moistened  with  water  or  alcohol ; the  juice  ex- 
pressed is  strained  through  cloth  and  spread  upon  paper ; 


Anthrapalaemon 

and  the  paper  thus  prepared  is  exposed  beneath  a nega- 
tive. The  light  produces  a change  of  color.  The  antho- 
type process  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  Re- 
cently the  use  of  artificial  coloring  matters,  as  quinoline 
blue,  curcuma,  and  a rapidly  fading  red,  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

anthracene,  n.  2.  A poisonous  ptomaine  ob- 
tained from  cultures  of  the  anthrax  bacillus. 
—Anthracene  acid-black,  etc.  See  itacid-black,  etc. 
anthracitization  (an^thra-si-ti-za'shon),  n. 
[anthracite  + -ize  4-  -ation.]  The  process  of 
changing  lignite  or  bituminous  coal  into  anthra- 
cite. Athenseum , Oct.  17,  1903. 
anthracnose,  n.  2.  A name  given  to  those 
diseases  of  plants  which  are  caused  by  the 
attacks  of  fungi  of  the  genera  Gleeosporium 
ail<^  Colleto trichum.  Among  the  important  diseases 
caused  by  Glososponum  are  : anthracnose  of  the  almond, 
due  to  G.  amygdahnum;  anthracnose  of  the  apple, 
caused  by  G.  fructigenum ; anthracnose  of  the  black- 
berry and  raspberry,  caused  by  G.  Venetum;  anthrac- 
nose of  the  currant,  caused  by  G.  Ribis ; and  anthrac- 
nose of  the  rose,  caused  by  G.  Rouse.  Among  the  diseases 
produced  by  Colletotrichum  are  : anthracnose  of  beans, 
caused  by  C.  Lindemuthianum ; anthracnose  of  cotton, 
caused  by  C.  Gossypii;  anthracnose  of  the  hollyhock, 
caused  by  C.  Malvarum;  anthracnose  of  melons,  caused 
by  C.  lagenarium  ; and  anthracnose  of  tomatoes,  caused 
by  C.  phomoide8. 

anthracnosis  (an-thrak-no'sis),  n.  [NL.]  Same 

as  anthracnose. 

anthracolithic  (an^thra-ko-lith'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
avdpa% , coal,  + Xtdog,  stone.]  In  geol .,  con- 
taining anthracite  coal:  specifically  applied  by 
the  Geological  Survey  of  India  to  a series  of 
Permian  strata  metamorphosed  to  mica  schists, 
with  graphitic  and  anthracitic  seams.  Nature , 
May  26,  1904,  p.  86. 

Anthracomartus(an  //thra-ko-mar'tus), n.  [NL. 
\ ^r*  C(?a  1?  + (^)  yapTvg,  a witness.] 

A genus  of  fossil  spiders  in  which  the  cephal- 
othorax  is  quadrangular  and  the  abdomen  is 
composed  of  7 segments.  It  is  found  in  the 
coal-measures  of  North  America  and  Europe. 
Anthraconectes  w (an  " thra  - ko  - nek ' tez),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  avOpag,  coal,  + vysryg,  a swimmer.] 
A genus  of  extinct  merostome  crustaceans 
from  the  coal-measures  of  Illinois, 
anthraconene  (an-thrak'o-nen),  n.  [Gr.  avdpai; 
( avdpan -),  coal,  + - n - + - ene .]  A resin  found  be- 
tween the  coal  strata  near  Bchlan,  in  Bohe- 
mia. It  is  brownish  black  or,  in  thin  layers, 
hyacinth-red. 

Anthracosia  (an-tlira-ko'si-a),  71.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avdpa$,  coal,  + L.  -os(us)  4-  - ia 2.]  A fresh- 
water or  estuarine  genus  of  pelecypod  mol- 
lusks,  allied  to  living  unios,  found  in  the 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  rocks, 
anthracotic  (an-thra-kot'ik),  a.  [an thracosis 
(-ot-)  + -ic.]  Belating  to  or  affected  by  an- 
thracosis.  Jour . Exper . Med.,  Y.  156. 
anthracotypy  (an'thra-ko-tPpi),  n . [Gr.  av- 
dpag (avdpan-),  coal,  + rimog , type.]  Printing 
by  means  of  powdered  charcoal  or  other  colors ; 
in photog.,  a process  of  reproducing  subjects  in 
tint  on  thin  transparent  paper.  The  image  on  a 
bichromated  gelatin  film  is  treated  with  warm  water, 
which  causes  it  to  swell  and  become  sticky  at  the  parts 
not  affected  by  light.  These  parts  are  thereby  adapted 
to  receive  and  hold  powdered  colors,  which  by  printing 
may  be  transferred  to  paper. 

anthraflavic  (an//tlira-flav'ik),  a.  [Prob.  < an- 
thracene) + L.  flavus,  yellow.]  Noting  an 
acid,  L6-dihydroxyanthraquinone,  C6H3OH- 
(CO)2C6H3qH.  It  is  isomeric  with  alizarin, 
and  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  which  melt 
above  330°  C. 

anthranil  (an'thra-nil),  n.  [ anthra(cene ) + 
anil  (indigo).]  The  anhydrid  of  anthranilic 

CO 

or  orthoaminobenzoic  acid,  C6H4  < | . It  is 

NH 

an  oil  with  an  odor  resembling  that  of  oil  of 
bitter  almonds. 

anthranilic  (an-thra-nil'ik),  a.  [ anthranil  + 

- ic .]  Noting  an  acid,  orthoaminobenzoic  acid, 
C6H4(NH2)C02H:  so  named  because  it  was 
first  obtained  by  boiling  indigo  with  potas- 
sium hydroxid.  It  has  acquired  great  commercial 
importance  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  indigo.  It 
melts  at  145°  C.  and  has  a sweet  taste. 

anthranol  (an'thra-nol),  n.  [anthran(il)  + -ol.] 
A substance,  9-hydroxyanthracene, 

C6H4  <C(OH)>C6H4.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
C 

which  melt,  with  decomposition,  at  163°-170°C. 
Anthrapalaemon  (an"  thra-pa-le'mon),  n. 
[NL.,  irreg.  < Gr.  avdpai;,  coal,  + NL.  Palse- 
mon,  a genus  of  crustaceans.]  The  generic 
name  of  an  extinct  crawfish  from  the  coal- 
measures  of  Illinois  and  Scotland. 


anthrapurpurin 


anti-apex 


anthrapurpurin,  anthrapurpurine  (an"thra- 

per'pu-rin),  n.  [ anthra(cene ) + purpurin.] 
A mordant  color,  a trihydroxyanthraquinone, 
C6H3OH(0O)?C6H2(OH)2,  isomeric  with  pur- 
purin: sometimes  called  isopurpurin.  it  is  ap- 
plied  in  the  same  manner  as  alizarin,  but  produces  a 
yellower  or  more  fiery  red.  The  so-called  yellow  shades 
of  alizarin  often  contain  anthrapurpurin.  See  ★ alizarin . 

anthr aquinoline  ( an*  tkra-k  win ' o-lin ) , n.  [ an- 
thracene) + quinoline .]  A base,  C17H11N, 
formed  by  distilling  alizarin  blue  with  zinc-dust. 
It  melts  at  170°  and  boils  at  446°  C.  It  is  related  to  both 
anthracene  and  quinoline  in  its  structure. 

Anthraquinone  red.  See  ♦red1, 
anthrarobin  (an'thra-ro'bin),  n.  [anthrac(ene) 
+ Rob(inia)  + -in2.]  A compound,  1.2-dihy- 
droxyantliranol,  or  1.2.9-dihydroxyanthracene, 

C6H4<COH>CH„(OH)2,  formed  by  the  reduc- 
CH 

tion  of  alizarin.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  leaf- 
lets or  needles  which  melt  at  208°  C.  Also 
called  desoxy alizarin. 

anthrarufin  (an"thra-ro'fin),  n.  [anthracene) 
+ ruf{ous)  -l-  -in2.]  A compound,  1.5-dihy- 
droxyauthraquinone,  HOC0H3(CO)2CgH3OH, 
isomeric  with  alizarin.  It  crystallizes  in  yel- 
low leaflets  which  melt  at  280°  C.,  and  is  used 
as  a dyestuff. 

anthrasol  (an'thra-sol),  n.  An  oily  substance 
possessing  soothing  and  antipruritic  powers, 
anthrol  (an'throl),  m.  [anthr(acene)  + -ol.]  A 
substance,  2-hydroxyanthraeene,  C3H4(CH)2- 
CgH3OH.  It  consists  of  leather-colored  leaf- 
lets or  needles  which  decompose  at  200°  C. 
anthrophotoscope  (an-thro-fo'to-skop),  n. 
[Irreg.  < Gr.  avdpuirog,  man,  + photoscopc.]  A 
photographic  instrument  having  rotating  glass 
disks  on  the  marginal  edges  of  which  back- 
grounds and  figures  are  mounted:  these,  when 
viewed  through  a long-focus  lens,  produce  the 
effect  of  a peep-show.  Also  used  in  rephoto- 
graphing to  change  the  grouping  or  back- 
ground. 

anthropic,  a.  2.  [cap.]  In  geol.,  a term  in- 
troduced by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  to  designate  the 
human  period,  or  the  period  of  such  Pleisto- 
cene and  recent  deposits  as  are  found  to  con- 
tain human  relics.  It  was  divided  by  him  into 
an  early,  or  Palanthropic,  and  a late,  or  Nean- 
thropic,  stage.  See  human  ^period. 
anthropinism  (an-thro'pin-izm),  n.  r Gr.  dvftnu- 
mvog,  of  man  (<  avOpurn g,  man),  + -ism.]  The 
habit  of  considering  everything  as  subordinate 
to  man,  or  of  considering  things  in  relation  to 
man  and  his  needs  and  destiny.  Grant  Allen. 
[Bare.] 

anthropinistic  (an-thro-pin-is'tik),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  anthropinism;  considering  things 
from  a purely  human  standpoint,  or  in  their 
relation  to  man  only.  Grant  Allen.  [Rare.] 
anthropism  (an'thro-pizm),  n.  The  doctrine 
or  opinion  that  man  is  essentially  different 
from,  and  contrasted  with,  everything  else  in 
nature,  and  the  end  for  which  the  natural 
world  was  made. 

anthropistic  (an-thro-pis'tik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  doctrine  or  opinion  of  anthro- 
pism. 

anthr  opocentr  icism  (an  • thro  - po  - sen ' tri- 

sizm),  n.  The  doctrine  or  opinion  that  the 
world,  or  the  universe,  has  been  made  for  man, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  human  welfare, 
anthropoclimatologist  (an  "'thro-po-kli-ma- 
tol'o-jist),  n.  One  who  makes  a special  study 
of  the  relations  of  the  weather  or  the  climate 
to  mankind. 

anthropoclimatology  (au//thro-po-k]i-ma-tol'- 
o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  avOpunog,  man,  + climatology.] 
'the  study  of  the  mutual  relations  of  climate 
and  mankind,  including  all  human  interests ; 
the  environment  of  a race  or  a nation  ; the  in- 
fluence of  climate  on  the  evolution  of  man. 
anthropocosmic  ( a n " t h ro-po -k o z ' rn  i k ) , a.  [Gr. 
avOpuirog,  man,  + shapog,  world.]  Of  man  and 
nature.  J.  G.  Schurman. 
anthropofagy,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  an- 
thropophagy. 

anthr  opogeographer  (an  " thro  - po  - je  - og'ra- 
fer),  n.  A person  who  is  versed  in  anthropo- 
geographical  science.  Brinton,  Basis  of  Social 
Relations,  p.  181. 

anthropogeographic  ( an"thro-po-je-d-graf 'ik), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  anthropogeography. 
anthropogeography  (an'/thro-po-je-og'ra-fi), 
n.  [Gr.  avbpimog,  man,  + geography.]  Geog- 
raphy as  related  to  man  and  the  conditions 
of  his  habitat. 


In  our  estimation,  anthropogeography  is  a convenient 
term  under  which  to  include  all  those  aspects  of  geog- 
raphy that  deal  with  the  relations  of  humanity,  as  a 
whole  or  divided  into  communities,  to  the  earth,  with 
which  alone  physical  geography  has  to  deal.  “Applied 
Geography  *’  might  be  taken  as  an  alternative  term, 
though  on  the  whole  it  has  a wider  scope.  “ Political 
Geography  ” may  be  regarded  as  a subdivision  or  special 
application  of  anthropogeography,  and  therefore  Prof. 
Ratzel’s  latest  work  is  a natural  sequel  to  that  on  the 
more  general  subjects.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  171. 

anthropoidometry  (anGhro-poi-dorn'e-tri),  n. 
[Gr.  avdpomoeidt/g,  like  a man  (see  anthropoid), 
+ -perpia,  < perpov,  measure.]  The  measure- 
ment of  the  bodies  of  anthropoid  apes.  Amer. 
Anthropol.,  Oct.-Dec.,  1903,  p.  708. 
anthropolatric  (au-thro-pol'a-trik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  anthropolat.ry. 
anthropolith  (an'thro-po-lith),  n.  Same  as 
anthropolite. 

anthropologically  (an^thro -po -loj ' i -kal - i), 
adv.  In  an  anthropological  way  or  direction. 

anthropology,  re— Criminal  anthropology,  that 

branch  of  anthropology  which  deals  with  the  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  of  criminals. — Culture  an- 
thropology, that  branch  of  anthropology  which  deals 
with  the  mental  life  of  mankind,  or  with  human  activi- 
ties: opposed  to  physical  anthropology,  or  somatology, 
which  deals  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  man. 
anthropometer,  re.  2.  An  instrument  used  for 
anthropometric  measurements, 
anthropometrician  (an//thro-po-me-trish,an), 
n.  [ anthropometric  + -ian.]  Same'  as  anihro- 
pometer,  1.  Smithsonian  Hep.,  1890,  p.  563. 
anthropometries  (an"  thro-po-met'riks),  n. 
Same  as  anthropometry.  . 
anthropometrist  (an-thro-pom'e-trist),  n. 
One  versed  in  anthropometry,  or  engaged  in 
anthropometric  investigations. 

Anthropometrists  think  growth  in  height  to  he  more  or 
less  antagonistic  to  growth  in  girth. 

G.  S.  Hall , Adolescence,  I.  19. 

anthropomorph  (an'thro-po-  ’ 

morf),re.  [ Gr.  avdpuirouopipog , 
of  human  form,  < avvpunog, 
man,  + poptyy,  form.]  An  ele- 
ment in  decorative  art,  de- 
rived from  the  human  form. 

Baddon,  Evolution  in  Art, 
p.  41. 

anthropomorphism,  n.  S. 

In  pragmatistic  philos.,  that 
philosophic  tendency  which, 
recognizing  an  absolute  im- 
possibility in  the  attainment 
by  man  of  any  conception 
that  does  not  refer  to  human 
life,  proposes  frankly  to  sub- 
mit to  this  as  a decree  of  ex- 
perience and  tO  Shape  meta-  Anthgve°American 
physics  to  agreement  with  it. 

The  term  was  first  used  in  this  sense  by  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller  (Riddles  of  the  Sphinx).  See  human- 
ism. 

anthropomorphological  (anGhro  -po  -mor  -fo- 
loj'i-kal),  a.  Characterized  by  or  of  the  nature 
of  antliropomorphology. 
anthropomorphologically  (an" thro  - po  - mdr- 
fo -loj'i -kal -i),  adv.  With  anthropomorphic 
language.  McCosh,  Divine  Gov.,  p.  475. 
anthropomorphously  (an//thro-po-m6r'fus-li), 
adv.  In  an  anthropomorphous  manner, 
anthropopsychic  (an^thro-po-sl'kik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  *anthropopsychism  (which  see), 
anthropopsychism  (an"thro-po-sik'izm),  n. 
[Gr.  avdpemog,  man,  4-  ipvxy,  soul,  + -ism,] 
The  doctrine  of  a God  who  is  anthropomorphic 
in  the  vaguely  magnified  sense  of  being  per- 
sonal and  spiritual,  but  not  necessarily  in  the 
sense  of  having  a human  body : a term  pro- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  somewhat  unnec- 
essarily, since  none  but  the  mostprimitive  men 
believe  in  any  other  anthropomorphism  than 
this. 

anthroposociologist  (an^thro-po-  so  - shi-  ol'o- 

jist),  re.  [Gr.  avdpemog,  man,  + sociologist.]  A 
sociologist  who  is  primarily  an  anthropologist 
and  who  explains  social  phenomena  for  the 
most  part  by  anthropologic  principles;  espe- 
cially, one  of  a group  of  writers,  headed  by 
Lapouge,  who  base  their  classification  mainly 
on  the  cephalic  index  and  hold  that  the  doli- 
chocephalous  races  are  superior  and  are  des- 
tined to  dominate  all  others.  Ward,  Pure 
Sociol.,  p.  231. 

anthroposociology  (anGhro-  po-so-shi-ol'o-ji), 
n.  [Gr.  avdpemog,  man,  + sociology.]  Sociol- 
ogy as  studied  primarily  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  population 
constituting  social  groups ; specifically,  the 


science,  or  alleged  science,  which  classifies  the 
human  races  primarily  by  the  cephalic  index, 
arranging  those  of  Europe  in  a hierarchy  with 
the  dolichocephalous  races  at  the  head.  Jour. 
Polit.  Econ.,  Dec.;  1900,  p.  76. 
anthropoteleological(an"thro-po-tel//e-o-loj'i- 

kal),  a.  [Gr.  avdpoivog,  man,  + teleological.] 
Pertaining  to  the  teleological  working  of  the 
human  mind  which  adapts  means  to  ends : dis- 
tinguished from  Mheoteleological,  which  applies 
to  the  teleological  working  of  the  divine  mind. 
Ward,  Dynamic  Sociol.,  I.  28. 
anthropoteleology  (an"tljro-po-tel-e-ol'o-ji),n. 
[Gr.  avdpuirog,  man,  4-  teleology.]  The  doctrine 
that  the  human  mind  always  works  teleologi- 
cally. Ward,  Dynamic  Sociol.,  I.  28. 
anthropotheism  (an//thro-po-tke'izm),  n.  [Gr. 
avdpuiro g,  man,  4-  0e6g,  God,  + -ism.]  A stage 
in  the  evolution  of  religion  in  which  deities  are 
conceived  in  the  image  of  man  and  are  often 
believed  to  be  the  surviving  spirits  of  once 
powerful  men.  Ward,  Dynamic  Sociol.,  II.  257. 
anthropotoxin  (an//thro  - po  - tok'sin),  n.  [Gr. 
avdpemog,  man,  4-  to^(ik6v),  poison,  + -in2.  ] A 
poisonous  substance  given  off  from  the  lungs, 
anthropozoic  (an"thro-po -zo'ik),  a.  and  n. 
[Gr.  avdponrog,  man,  4-  C,uy,  life.]  I.  a.  Of 
the  time  of  the  existence  of  man;  belonging  to 
those  recent  geologic  formations  which  have 
been  deposited  since  the  appearance  of  man 
upon  the  earth. 

II.  n.  [cap.]  The  final  member  in  the  series 
Azoic,  Eozoic,  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  Csenozoic, 
Anthropozoic,  or  Psychozoic. 
anthropozoomorphic  (an'-'tkro-  po-  zo-  o-  m6r'- 
fik),  a.  [Gr.  avupemog,  man,  -I-  £<pore,  animal, 
+ pop<j>?i,  form,  + -ic.]  In  anthrop.,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  both  man  and  animal:  said 
in  reference  to  animals  which  are  believed  by 
primitive  tribes  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  endowed 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  their  species  and 
also  with  those  of  human  beings,  and  to  be 
able  to  assume  animal  or  human  form  at  will. 

It  is  rather  a worship  o i the  ancestors  of  the  Snake 
clans,  which  are  anthropo-zoomorphic  beings,  called  the 
Snake  youth  and  the  Snake  maid. 

An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1897-98,  p.  1008 

Anthurium,  n.  2.  (7.  c .]  A plant  of  the  genus 

Anthurium.  A.  Veitchii  and  A.  Warocqueanuin  are  cul 
tivated  for  their  foliage;  others,  conspicuously  A.  An- 
drseanum , for  their  showy  spathes  and  spadices.  The 
last-named  has  the  spathe  cordate  and  spreading,  some- 
times very  large,  of  an  orange-red  color  varying  to  white, 
anthurus  (an-thu'rus),  re.  [NL.  < Gr.  hvdog, 
flower,  + oiipa,  tail.]  A cluster  of  flowers  at 
the  end  of  a long  stalk.  Jackson.  [Rare.] 
anthypophoretic  (ant'Td-pof-q-ret'ik),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  an  anthypophora.  Urquhart, 
Works,  p.  292. 

anti  (an'ti),  n.  [Short  for  anti-monopolist,  -pro- 
hibitionist, -imperialist,  etc.,  according  to  the 
case.]  One  who  is  opposed  to  some  proposed 
or  undertaken  course  of  action,  policy,  mea- 
sure, movement,  or  enactment,  as,  for  example, 
to  imperialism.  [Colloq.] 
anti-.  (3)  In  chem.,  a prefix  used  to  indicate  that  two 
groups  or  two  atoms  which  might  react  with  each  other 
are  so  separated  in  space  that  they  do  not  readily  do  this. 
It  is  contrasted  with  the  prefix  eyn-.  Thus  in  antiben- 
zaldoxime,  Oeli.^-Cii,  the  H and  OH  do  not  readily  com- 
n 

HON 

bine  to  form  water,  while  in  sj/nbenzaldoxime,  C6H5-CH, 

II 

such  a combination  takes  place  easily.  NOH 

anti-abrin  (an-ti-a'brin),  n.  [anti- + abrin.] 
The  antibody  to  abrin. 

anti-albumid  (an-ti-al'bii-mid),  n.  A product 
of  albuminous  digestion  characterized  by  its 
resistance  to  proteolytic  ferments, 
anti-albumose,  n.  2.  In  immun.,  a specific  pre- 
cipitin corresponding  to  albumose. 
anti-amboceptor  (an-ti-am 'bo-sep-tor),  n. 
The  antibody  to  an  amboceptor, 
antianaphylaxis  (an"ti-an,/a-fi-]ak'sis),  «. 
The  state  which,  in  an  anaphylactic  animal, 
immediately  succeeds  anaphylactic  shock. 
Journal  of  Medical  Research,  August,  1910, 
p.  59. 

anti-antibody  (an-ti-an'ti-bod-i),  n. ; pi.  anti- 
antibodies  (-iz).  The  antibody  to  any  adapta- 
tion-product. 

anti-antitoxin  (an//ti-an-ti-tok'sin),  n.  An 
antibody  resulting  on  immunization  with  an 
antitoxin,  which  counteracts  the  effect  of  the 
latter. 

anti-apex  (an-ti-a'peks),  n.  The  point  oppo- 
site the  “ apex  of  the  sun’s  way,”  toward 
which  his  motion  in  space  is  directed.  Amer. 
Jour.  Sci.,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  136. 


Antiarcha 

Antiarcha  (an-ti-ar'ka),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  said  to 
be  < Gr.  avri,  against,  + ap^dg,  rectum.]  An 
ordinal  term  introduced  by  Cope  for  a group 
of  extinct  ostracoderm  fishes  characterized  by 
their  heavily  plated  head  and  abdomen.  The 
head  is  articulated  to  the  trunk  and  two  paddle-like  pec- 
toral appendages  are  articulated  to  the  plates  of  the 
trunk.  The  best-known  genera  of  this  order  are  Pte- 
richthys  and  Asterolepis:  all  its  representatives  are  re- 
stricted to  the  Devonian  formations, 
antiarigenin  (an"ti-a-rij'e-nin),  n.  [antiar 
+ L.  -gen,  produce,  + -in2.]  A crystalline 
compound,  C2iH30O5,  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  antiarin.  It  melts  at  about  180°  C. 
anti-arthrin  (an-ti-ar'thrin),  n.  [Gr.  avri, 
against,  + apdpov,  a joint.]  A compound 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  tannin  and 
saligenin.  It  is  used  as  a remedy  in  acute 
and  chronic  gout  and  rheumatism, 
anti-autolysin  (an"ti-a-tol'i-sin),  n.  An  anti- 
body which  will  inhibit  the  action  of  the  cor- 
responding autolysin. 

antibacterial,  a.  2.  Preventing  the  action 
or  development  of  bacteria.  Med.  Record, 
Mar.  28,  1903,  p.  511. 

antibacteriolytic  (an"ti-bak-te"ri-o-lit'ik),  a. 
[anti-  + bacteriolytic.']  Antagonistic  to  bac- 
teriolytic action. 

antiballooner  (an"ti-ba-16n'£r),  n.  In  iextile- 
manuf.,  a device  employed  on  a ring-spinning 
frame  to  restrict  the  centrifugal  bulging  of 
the  yarn  during  spinning.  Nasmith,  Cotton 
Spinning,  p.  356. 

antibenzenepyrine  (an//ti-ben-zen-pi'rin),  n. 
[Gr.  am,  against,  + E.  benzene  + Gr.  tt ip, 
fire,  + -me2.]  The  trade  name  of  a material 
for  use  in  scouring  clothing  and  textile  fabrics 
generally.  It  is  used  in  order  to  avoid  or  to  diminish 
the  danger  of  fire  from  using  ordinary  benzin,  which  is 
liable  to  become  ignited  by  electric  sparks  produced  by 
friction  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  Antibenzenepyrine 
is  said  to  consist  of  60-65  per  cent,  benzin  of  specific 
gravity  .700,  20-25  per  cent,  hydrocarbon  oil  of  specific 
gravity  .825.-800,  and  10-12  per  cent,  magnesia  soap, 
antibiotic,  a.  2.  In  biol.,  injurious  or  deadly 
to  the  living  substance : as,  an  antibiotic 
secretion. 

Glandular  powers  directed  to  the  production  of  a 
bactericidal,  or  at  least  antibiotic  substance. 

Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1894,  ser.  B,  185.  312. 

antiblennorrhagic  (an"ti  - blen  - o - raj'ik),  a. 
and  n.  [ anti - + blennorrhagia  + -ic.]  I.  a. 
Curative  of  catarrh  or  of  gonorrhea.  Buck, 
Med.  Handbook,  I.  103. 

II.  n.  A remedy  possessing  this  property, 
antibody  (an'ti-bod-i),  n. ; pi.  antibodies  (-iz). 
[anti-  + body.]  A body  or  substance  which 
inhibits  the  action  of  another  substance.  Also 
called  antisubstance  and,  as  a general  term, 
adaptation-product.  See  * adaptation-product 
and  * immunity . 

The  reaction  is  caused  by  the  development  within  the 
blood-serum  of  the  injected  animal  of  an  anti-body  or  a 
property  or  substance  which  causes  a certain  reaction 
with  the  serum  homologous  to  the  one  injected. 

Med.  Record,  June  13,  1903,  p.  953. 

antibromic  (an-ti-bro'mik),  a.  and  n.  [anti-  + 
Gr.  fJpupog,  smell,  + -ic.]  I.  a.  Deodorant. 

II.  n.  A deodorant. 

anticathode  (an-ti-kath'od),  n.  The  plate, 
often  of  platiuum,  placed  opposite  the  cathode 
in  a vacuum-tube,  on  which  the  cathode  rays, 
or  streams  of  electrified  particles,  impinge 
and  thus  produce  the  Rontgen  rays, 
anticeltina  (an"ti-sel-ti'nii),  n.  A compound  of 
urea  and  mercury  which  does  not  precipitate 
albumen : used  hypodermically  in  affections  of 
the  cornea  and  iris. 

anticephalalgic  (an"ti-sef-a-lal'jik,>,  a.  and  n. 
[Gr.  am,  against,  + ice tpaXalryia,  headache,  + 
-ic.]  I.  a.  Preventive  or  curative  of  headache. 

II.  n.  A remedy  possessing  such  properties, 
antichlorin  (an-ti-klo'rin),  Jt.  Same  as  anti- 
chlor. 

antichretic  (an-ti-kre'tik),  a.  [antichresis 
(-ef-)  + -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  antichresis  : as, 
an  antichretic  agreement  or  contract, 
antichrome  (an'ti-krom),  n.  [anti-  4-  chrome.] 
A name  given  to  certain  pigments  which  are 
free  from  the  defects  of  those  in  which  chrome 
or  chromium  is  an  ingredient, 
antichymosin  (an-ti-kl'mo-sin),  n.  An  anti- 
body which  will  inhibit  the  coagulating  action 
of  chymosin  on  milk. 

anticipant,  a.  II.  n.  One  who  anticipates  or 
looks  forward  to  something ; an  anticipator : 
as,  “the  sweet  anticipant  of  dawn,”  B.  Taylor, 
Poems  of  the  Orient,  p.  396. 

Anticipating  intermittent.  See  * intermittent . 


anticipatorily  (an-tis'i-pa-to-ri-li),  adv.  In 
anticipation  ; beforehand.  Riiskin,  Notes,  I.  71. 
[Rare.]  N.  E.  1). 

anticipatoriness  (an-tis'i-pa-to-ri-nes),  n.  In 
psycho!,,  a complex  feeling  accompanying  the 
antecedent  image  in  volition. 

The  antecedent  image  is  not  a volition,  unless  it  in- 
cludes a certain  realized  anticipatoriness , which  we  may 
describe  roughly  as  ‘the  thought  of  areal  happening.' 

M.  W.  Calkins,  Introd.  to  Psychol.,  p.  300. 

anticize  (an'tik-iz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  an- 
ticized,  ppr.  anticizing.  [antic  + -ize.]  To 
play  antics ; cut  capers ; caper  about ; frolic. 
Browning,  Prince  Hohenstiel,  1.1307.  [Rare.] 
N.  E.  D. 

anticlinal,  a — Anticlinal  cells,  parent-cells  that  per- 
sist and  do  not  produce  antipodal  cells.  They  may  he  (a) 
inert,  (6)  active  (albuminigenous),  or  (c)  cotyloid.  Yesyue. 
— Anticlinal  planes.  Same  as  Aanliclinal  walls. — 
Anticlinal  valley,  a valley  whose  general  course  follows 
the  arch  of  folded  strata : contrasted  with  a synclinal 
valley , which  follows  the  trough.— Anticlinal  vertebra. 
See  -kvertebra. — Anticlinal  Walls,  walls  cutting  the 
surface,  or  periclinal  walls  at  right  angles.  Also  anti- 
clinal planes. 

anticlinorium  (an-ti-kli-no'ri-um),  n. ; pi. 

anticlinoria  (-a).  [NL.,  < anticline  + -orium.] 

A mountain  formed  by  an  anticline ; a series 
of  folds  in  which  the  anticlinal  type  predomi- 
nates: a series  of  great  arches  with  many 
minor  undulations.  Originally  applied  by  J.  I ».  Dana 
to  an  anticlinal  mountain  range  resulting  from  a geanti- 
clinal  elevation  of  the  earth’s  crust ; also  used  in  later 
years  in  a structural  sense  for  a mountain  range  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  anticlines,  and  hence  generally  for 
complex  anticlines. 

anticoagulant  (an  " ti-ko-ag ' u -I an t ) , a.  and  n. 
[anti-  + coagulant.  ] I.  a.  Possessing  the  prop- 
erty of  retarding  or  preventing  coagulation, 
especially  of  the  blood.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
V.  493. 

II.  n.  Any  agent  which  retards  or  prevents 
coagulation. 

anticoagulin  (an"ti-ko-ag'u-lin),  n.  An  anti- 
body to  a coagulin. 

anticoelous(an"ti-seTus),  a.  In  ornif/n,  noting 
that  condition  of  the  intestine  in  which  its 
folds  are  united  by  the  mesentery  and  are  al- 
ternately turned  in  opposite  directions. 

anticoherer  (an"ti-kd-her'£r),  n.  [anti-  + 
coherer.]  A device  which,  like  a coherer,  is  a 
detector  of  electric  waves,  hut  whose  resist- 
ance is  increased  by  them. 

anticomplement  (an-ti-kom'ple-ment),  n.  The 
antibody  to  a complement.  Substances  of  this 
order  result  by  immunizing  animals  with  normal  serum  ; 
they  inhibit  the  action  of  the  corresponding  complements. 

anticor  (an'ti-kor"),  n.  [Also  anticore,  antecor, 
anticour;  anti-  + L.  cor,  heart.]  A circum- 
scribed swelling  or  slough  on  the  neck  of  a 
horse  iD  the  region  of  the  collar,  resulting  from 
pressure  of  badly  fittingharness  or  from  irritat- 
ing masses  of  dirt,  sweat,  or  hair  under  the 
harness. 

Anticosti  group.  See  +groupi. 

anticreep  (an 'ti-krep),  a.  In  mech,,  prevent- 
ing creeping : applied  specifically  to  devices  for 
keeping  the  rails  of  a railway  from  creeping 
or  moving  lengthwise,  and  for  diminishing  the 
lengthwise  motion  of  flat  leather  belts  upon 
their  pulleys. 

anticryptic  (an-ti-krip'tik),  a.  [Gr.  avri, 
against,  + Kpvrrrdg,  hidden.]  In  biol.,  serving 
to  conceal  or  fitted  for  concealing  one  organ- 
ism to  the  disadvantage  of  another : as  con- 
trasted with  procryptic,  serving  to  hide  an 
organism'  for  its  own  welfare.  — Anticryptic 
colors,  In  zool.,  those  colors  which  cause  an  animal  to 
resemble  its  surroundings,  or  some  other  species,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  capture  of  prey.  Thus  some  spiders 
closely  resemble  parts  of  flowers,  and  so  are  enabled  to 
capture  insects,  while  the  weasel  so  harmonizes  with  the 
snow  in  winter  and  the  earth  in  summer  that  it  can  ap- 
proach its  prey  unnoticed. 

anticyclic  (an-ti-sl'klik),  a.  In  math.,  two  on 
a circle,  the  other  two  inverse  as  to  that  circle  : 
said  of  four  points. 

anticyclonal  (an-ti-sl'klo-nal),  a.  Same  as 
anticy clonic — Anticyclonal  gradient,  the  baromet- 
ric gradient  directed  away  from  the  center  of  an  anti- 
cyclone, especially  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  anti- 
cyclone. 

anticy  clonic,  a — Galton’s  anticyclonic  law.  See 

Slaw. 

anticytolysin1  (an-ti-si-tol'i-sin),  n.  The  anti- 
body to  a cytolysin. 

These  cytolytic  or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  them,  cy- 
totoxic sera,  when  introduced  into  the  living  bodies  of 
the  species  from  which  the  cells  inciting  their  forma- 
tion are  derived,  act  as  toxins  to  which  the  organism  re- 
sponds, each  after  its  kind,  by  the  development  of  anti- 
toxic substances.  These  are  called  anticy toly sins  or 
anticytotoxips.  Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  247. 


antihemolytic 

anticytotoxin  (an-ti-si-to-tok'sin),  n.  Same 

as  * anticytolysin . 

antidiabetic  (an-ti-di-a-bet'ik),  n.  An  agent 
or  medicine  that  will  prevent  or  cure  diabetes-, 
specifically,  a drug  which  diminishes  the  elim- 
ination of  sugar. 

anti-diastase  (an-ti-di'as-tas),  n.  An  antibody 
which  inhibits  the  action  of  diastase. 
Ajltidicomarian  (an"ti-di-ko-ma'ri-an),  n. 
Same  as  Antidicomarianite. 
antidiphtheritic  (an"ti-dif-  or  -dip-the-rit'ik), 
a.  [anti-  + diphtheritis  + -ic.]  Antagonistic 
to  the  toxin  of  diphtheria:  as,  antidiphtheritic 
serum. 

Antidiphtheritic  serum  has,  in  tile  few  short  years  of 
its  existence,  so  thoroughly  proved  its  value  and  reliabil- 
ity that  the  failure  of  other  antitoxic  serums  to  produce 
equally  good  results  has  resulted  in  disappointment,  and 
in  some  distrust  of  serum  therapy  in  general. 

Therapeutic  Gazette,  Feb.  15,  1903,  p.  97. 
antidote,  Chemical  antidote,  an  antidote  which 
combines  chemically  with  the  poison  to  form  an  innocu- 
ous compound. 

antidromal,  a ■-  Alltidromal  torsion,  a twisting  of 
a twining  stem  or  organ  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  of 
twining. 

antidrome  (an'ti-drom),  n.  and  a,  [Gr.  avrl- 
dpopog:  see  antidromous.]  I.  n.  Same  as  * het- 
erodrome. 

II.  a.  Same  as  antidromous. 

The  blaze  reaction,  whether  unequivocal  {homodrome) 
or  equivocal  ( ayitidrome ),  requires  short  strong  currents 
for  its  manifestation.  Nature , Sept.  18,  1902,  p.  191. 

anti-enzym  (an-ti-en'zim),  n.  The  antibody 
to  an  enzym.  Also  antiferment. 

We  have  already  seen  that  bacteria  are  not  digested  ill 
the  alimentary  canal  and  it  is  a familiar  fact  that  ascar- 
ides  can  survive  the  digestive  juices  and  it  has  recently 
been  shown  that  the  body  wall  of  ascaris  contains  an 
anti-enzyme:  to  pepsin.  But  what  is  more  important  and 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  human  stomach  wall  con- 
tains an  anti-enzyme  to  its  own  ferment. 

Lancet,  April  4, 1903,  p.  946. 

anti-epithelial  (an-ti-ep-i-the'li-al),  a.  Noting 
a serum  obtained  on  immunization  with  epi- 
thelial cells  and  accordingly  containing  eni- 
theliotoxins. 

anti-expansionist  (an"ti-eks-pan'shon-ist),  n. 
In  recent  United  States  politics,  one  who  is 
opposed  to  the  expansion  of  the  United  States 
by  acquisition  or  conquest  of  new  territory 
beyond  the  seas. 

antifebrine  (an-ti-feb'rin),  n.  Acetanilide : 
employed  in  medicine  as  an  antipyretic, 
antiferment,  n.  2.  A specific  antibody  which 
will  inhibit  the  action  of  the  corresponding 
ferment.  The  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  and 
possibly  all  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body  probably  pro- 
tect themselves  against  autodigestion  by  such  means. 

antifever-tree  (an-ti-fe'ver-tre),  n.  Same  as 
fever-tree,  1. 

antigen  (an'ti-jen),  n.  [anti-  + -gen.]  In 
Ehrlich’s  theory  of  immunity,  a substance 
giving  rise  to  the  production  of  an  antibody, 
antigenic  (an-ti-jen'ik),  a.  Of  or  of  the  nature 
of  an  antigen. 

antiglobulin  (an-ti-glob'u-lin),  n.  A specific 
precipitin  corresponding  to  globulins. 
Antigonia  (an-ti-go'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < (?)  Gr. 
'Avrryovo g or  ’A vrtyAvt/,  a personal  name.]  A 
genus  of  fishes  allied  to  the  boar-fish,  Gapros, 
found  in  tropical  seas.  The  color  is  salmon- 
red  and  the  body  is  much  compressed,  being 
deeper  than  it  is  long. 

Antigoniidse  (an-ti-go-ni'i-de),  n.pl.  The  fam- 
ily of  boar-fishes.  The  principal  genera  are 
Gapros  and  Antigonia.  Also  Caproidse. 
antigopher-plant  (an-ti-go'fer-plant),  n. 

[anti-  + gopher  + plant.]  Same  as  mole-tree. 
antigravitate  (an-ti-grav'i-tat),  v.  i.  [anti-  + 
gravitate.]  To  rise  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth ; to  be  repelled,  instead  of  being  attracted 
like  ordinary  matter,  in  a gravitational  field 
of  force. 

The  author  refers  to  Hovenden’s  theory  of  a substance 
or  fluid  which,  when  uninfluenced  by  external  forces, 
rises  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  “ antigravitates ." 

Electrochem.  Industry,  June,  1904,  p.  250. 

antihalation  (an"ti-ha-la'shon),  a.  Counter- 
acting the  effects  of  halation Antihalation 

plate,  a photographic  dry  plate  so  prepared  that  the  rays 
reflected  from  the  glass-support  do  not  affect  the  sensi- 
tive film. 

antihemolysin  (an"ti-he-mol'i-sin),  n.  In 
physiol,  chem.,  an  adaptation-product  which 
inhibits  the  action  of  the  corresponding  hemol- 
ysin. Its  action  is  dependent  upon  the  simul- 
taneous formation  of  an  anti-amboceptor  and 
an  antieomplement.  Also  anUhsemolysin. 
antihemolytic  (an-ti-hem-o-lit'ik),  a.  Inhibit- 
ing hemolysis.  Science,  Rlay  27,  1904,  p.  831. 
Also  antihemolytic. 


antiheterolysin 

antiheterolysin  (an//ti-het-e-rol'i-sin),  n.  An 
antibody  resulting  on  immunization  with  a 
heterolysin. 

antihidrotic  (an-ti-hi-drot'ik),  a.  Same  as 
anhidrotic. 

antihydrophobic (an//ti-hi-dro-fo'bik),«.  [anti- 
+ hydrophobia  + -ic.  ] Preventive  or  curative 
of  rabies. 

antihydropic  (an'/ti-hI-drop'ik),  a.  and  n.  [anti- 
+ hydropsy)  + 4c.]  I.  a.  Curative  of  dropsy. 

II.  n.  A medical  agent  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  dropsy. 

anti-immune  (an-ti-i-mun'),  a.  Adverse  to  an 
immune  body — Anti-immune  body,  the  antibody 
to  an  amboceptor.  Such  bodies  result  on  immunization 
with  specific  immune  bodies  (amboceptors). 

The  “ anti-body  " prevents  the  linking  oi  the  immune 
body  to  the  cell  receptor  and  hence  acts  as  an  anti-im- 
mune body.  Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  247. 

anti-imperialism  (an,/ti-im-pe'ri-al-izm),  n. 
The  principles  or  spirit  of  the  anti-imperialists, 
anti-imperialist  (an//ti-im-pe'ri-al-ist),  a.  and 
n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ideas  of  the  anti- 
imperialists. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  opposed  to  imperialism, 
or  to  the  spirit,  principle,  or  methods  of  em- 
pire; specitically,  in  United  States  politics,  one 
who  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition  and  govern- 
ment of  dependencies  beyond  the  seas  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  President  or  Congress,  with- 
out regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people  to  self- 
government.  In  use  especially  since  the  Span- 
lsh-American  war  of  1898. 
anti-imperialistic  (an/'ti-im-pe//ri-a-lis'tik),  a. 
Same  as  * anti-imperialist . 
anti-intermediary  ( an " t i -in-t  er-m e ' di-a-ri ) , a. 
Used  only  in  the  following  phrase Anti-Inter- 

mediary body.  Same  as  kanti-amboceptor. 

The  next  experiment  was  to  determine  whether  any 
action  was  exerted  by  venom  upon  the  complements  of 
these  sera.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  serum-com- 
plement free  from  the  intermediary  body,  the  rabbit  was 
treated  with  dog’s  serum  heated  to  66”  C.  In  this  way 
the  anti-intermediary  body  was  obtained,  which,  when 
heated  to  56°  C.  (to  remove  rabbit's  complement)  and 
added  to  fresh  dog’s  serum,  neutralized  the  action  of  the 
latter  upon  rabbit  s corpuscles.  From  this  it  could  be 
concluded  that  the  intermediary  body  of  the  dog’s  serum 
was  neutralized  by  the  anti-intermediary  body  contained 
in  the  immunized  rabbit’s  serum,  leaving  behind  the 
pure  dog’s  complement  in  the  fluid. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  VI.  299. 

anti-isolysin  (an'Ti-I-sol'i-sin),  n.  An  anti- 
body which  will  inhibit  the  action  of  the  cor- 
responding isolysin. 

antikamnia  (an-ti-kam'ni-a),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
avri,  against,  4-  ttayveiv,  suffer,  be  ill.]  The 
trade-name  of  a preparation  for  medicinal  use, 
antipyretic  and  anodyne  in  its  action.  It  is 
said  to  contain  acetanilide, 
antikinase  (an-ti-kin'as),  n.  Inphysiol,  chem., 
a substance  which  inhibits  or  prevents  the  ac- 
tion of  a kinase:  such  bodies  occur  in  blood- 
serum. 

antilactase  (an-ti-lak'tas),  n.  An  antiferment 
which  will  inhibit  the  cleavage  of  lactose  into 
glucose  and  galactose  by  means  of  lactase, 
antilactoserum  (an//ti-lak-to-se'rHm),  «. ; pi. 
antilactosera  (-ra).  A serum  containing  the 
antiprecipitin  corresponding  to  lactoserum, 
which  will  therefore  inhibit  the  action  of  the 
latter. 

antileucotoxin  (an'?ti-]u-k6-tok'sin),  n.  The 
antibody  to  a leucotoxin. 

Antilopme  kangaroo.  See  *kangaroo. 
antilysin  (an-ti-ll'sin),  n.  [Also  erron.  antili- 
sin .]  The  antibody  to  a given  lysin. 
antilytic,  a.  2.  Inhibiting  the  lytic  action  of 
a substance. 

antimalarial  (an'ti-ma-la'ri-al),  a.  [anti-  + 
malaria  + -al.]  Preventive  or  curative  of  ma- 
laria. 

antimephitic  (an'!'ti-me-fit'ik),  a.  [anti-  -t- 
mephitis  + -ic.  ] Tending  to  purify  the  atmos- 
phere ; destructive  of  noxious  emanations, 
antimeron  (an-tim'e-i’on),  pi.  antimera(-r&). 
[NL.:  see  antimere.\  Same  as  antimere. 
antimerous  (an-tim'e-rus),  a.  Antimeric ; per- 
taining to  paired  organs, 
antimetrically  (an-ti-met'ri-kal-i),  adv.  As 
against  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. [Nonce-word.] 

The  questions  propounded  ...  are  clearly  biassed  an- 
timetricnllif. 

Electrical  World  and  Engineer , Nov.  28,  1903,  p.  867. 

antimetropia  (an//ti-me-tr6'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
avri,  against,  + yhpov,  measure,  + i>ip,  eye.] 
A condition  in  which  myopia  exists  in  one  eye 
and  hypermetropia  in  the  other. 


antimetropic  (an''/ti-me-trop'ik),  a.  Relating 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  antimetropia.  Optical 
Jour.,  June  2,  1904,  p.  977. 
antimiasmatic  (an'i'ti-mi-az-mat'ik),  a.  [anti- 
+ miasma{t-)  + 4c.]  Same  as  * antimalarial. 
Amer.  Physician,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  14. 
antimicrobic  (an/,ti-nri-krb'bik),  a.  [anti-  + 
microbe  + 4c.]  Destructive  to,  or  inimical  to 
the  development  of  micro-organisms  : as,  anti- 
microbic sera.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVI.  69. 
Antimonial  cup,  a drinking-cup  made  of  glass  of  anti- 
mony, claimed  to  impart  the  emetic  antimony  compounds 
to  the  contained  liquid.— Antimonial  nickel,  powder. 
See  knickel,  powder. 

Antimonious  sulphid,  a substance  occurring  as  a natural 
mineral,  stibnite,  the  chief  source  from  which  antimony 
and  its  other  compounds  are  obtained.  Artificially  pre- 
pared, it  was  formerly  called  mineral  kermes  and  golden 
sulphid  of  antimony;  it  is  still  occasionally  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  the  official  preparation  usually  contains  a little 
of  the  oxid  of  the  metal. 

antimonsoon  (an'rii-mon-son'),  n.  [anti-  + 
monsoon .]  1.  A current  of  air  moving  in  a 

direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  monsoon : it 
may  lie  above  the  monsoon  proper,  but  is  gen- 
erally strongest  on  the  west  side  of  it;  the 
northerly  wind  which  opposes  the  principal 
southwest  monsoon  of  India,  and  is  overcome 
by  it. — 2.  A northerly  wind  of  the  Gulf  States 
opposed  to  the  southeasterly  winds  that  draw 
inward  from  the  Gulf  toward  the  dome  of  the 
western  continent  in  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons  and  constitute  light  monsoon  winds. 
Antimony  glass,  rice  glass  of  antimony,  under  glass. — 
Antimony  ocher,  a name  sometimes  given  to  oxi- 
dized ores  of  antimony  when  of  earthy  or  pulverulent 
texture.— Feathered  antimony,  refined  metallic  anti- 
mony showing  distinct  crystalline  structure  by  feather- 
like markings  on  the  surfaceof  the  ingot. — Plumose  an- 
timony. Same  as  feathered  kontimony.— Taxtarized 
antimony.  Same  as  tartar  emetic. 
antimonyl  (an'ti-mo-nil),  n.  [antimonty)  + 
-yl,  < Gr . vly,  matter,  substance.]  In  chem.,  a 
compound  radical  having  the  constitution  ShO 
and  exhibiting  the  valence  of  a monad, 
antimony- salt  (an'ti-mo-ni-salt//),  n.  A trade- 
name  for  a double  salt  of  antimony  fluoride 
ahd  ammonium  sulphate  which  has  the  formula 
ShFs(NH4)2S04.  It  is  sold  as  a substitute  for 
tartar  emetic,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a fixing 
agent  for  tannin  in  the  application  of  the  basic 
colors. 

Antimora  (an-tim'6-ra),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr.  dm', 
opposite  to,  + NL’.  Mora,  a related  genus.] 
A genus  of  deep-sea  Gadidse,  allied  to  the 
ling. 

antmeuralgic  (an''ti-nu-ral'  jik),  a.  and  n. 
[anti-  + neuralgia  + 4c.]  I.  «.  Curative  of 
neuralgia. 

II.  n.  A remedy  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia. 

anting-anting  (an'ting-an'!'ting),  n.  [Tagalog 
anting-anting , a charm,  amulet : same  as  Malay 
anting-anting,  an  ear-ring.]  A charm  supposed 
to  protect  the  owner  from  injury,  especially 
from  bullets.  [Philippine  Is.] 
antiniad  (an-tin'i-ad),  adv.  [Appar.  irreg.,  < L. 
ante,  before,  + 4?:2  + 4-  -f-  -«c/3.]  Forward ; 
toward  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cranium, 
like  the  horns  of  a musk-ox.  [Rare.]  Sir  J. 
Richardson,  Zool.  of  the  ‘ Herald.’ 
antinion  (an-thrii-on),  n.  [Gr.  avri,  against, 
opposite  to,  + ivlov,  the  back  of  the  head.] 
The  antinial  region.  See  antinial. 
antinonnin  (an-ti-non'in),  n.  A trade-name 
for  a mixture  of  orthodinitrocresol,  soap,  and 
glycerol,  used  in  very  dilute  solution  as  a dis- 
infectant and  preservative, 
antinosine  (an-tin'o-sin),  n.  [Gr.  avri,  against, 
+ vooog,  disease.]  The  sodium  salt  of  nosophen 
(tetra-iodo-phenolphtalein),  a bluish,  water- 
soluble  powder,  used  as  a substitute  for  iodo- 
form. 

antiodontalgic  (an<'ti-6-don-tal,jik),  a.  [anti- 
+ odontalgia  + 4c.]  I.  a.  Relieving  tooth- 
ache. 

II.  n.  A remedy  for  toothache. 

Antiopa  butterfly.  See  butterfly. 
antiophidic  (an‘ti-o-fid'ik),  a.  A term  applied 
by  Vital  to  a serum  devised  for  the  treatment 
of  snakebite,  and  supposedly  of  universal  effi- 
cacy. It  is  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bothropic 
and  anticrotalic  serum. 

antiparallelogram  (an,/ti-par-a-lel'o-gram),  n. 
Same  as  *contraparallelogram. 
antiparamcecious  (an^ri-par-a-me'shus),  a. 
Applied  to  a serum  resulting  on  immunization 
with  paramcecium,  an  organism  belonging  to 
the  protozoa. 

antiparasitic  (an^ti-par-a-sit'ik),  a.  and  n. 


antipole 

[anti-  + parasite  + 4c.]  I.  a.  Inimical  to 
parasites. 

II.  n.  A remedy  employed  for  the  destruc- 
tion or  removal  of  parasites, 
antipathacean  (an^ri-pa-tha'se-an),  a.  and  n. 
[ Antipathacea  + -an .]  I.  a.  Fertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Antipathacea. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Antipathacea. 
Antipatharia,  n.  pi.  2.  An  order  or  a suborder 
of  Zoantharia . They  are  colonial  and  tree-like  in  form, 
with  tentacles  and  mesenteries  6 to  24  in  number  and  a 
skeleton  in  the  form  of  a branched  chitinoid  axis,  devel- 
oped from  the  ectoderm,  which  extends  throughout  the 
colony.  The  “ black  corals  ” belong  in  this  group,  which 
includes  the  families  Savagliidse,  Antipathidse,  and  Den- 
Qrolyrachiidse. 

Antipathidea  (an^ti-pa-thid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Antipathes  4-  -idea!\  An  order  of  colonial 
Zoantharia  par  amer  a with  a spinose,  horny, 
usually  branching  axial  skeleton  on  which  the 
zooids  are  seated.  Six  tentacles  are  usually  longer 
than  the  others,  and  six  primary  mesenteries  are  always 
present.  It  includes  the  families  Antipathidse,  Leio- 
pathidse,  and  Dendrobrachiidse. 

antipedal  (an-tip'e-dal),  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against, 
+ L .pes  ( ped -),  foot,  4-  -a/.]  Situated  opposite 
to  the  foot : as,  the  antipedal  area  of  a mollusk. 
Lankester. 

antipepsin  (an-ti-pep'sin),  n.  The  antibody 
to  pepsin,  which  inhibits  the  action  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

antipeptone,  n.  2.  In  immunity,  a specific  pre- 
cipitin corresponding  to  peptones Fibrin  an- 

tipeptone, antipeptone  obtained  from  fibrin. 

antipericoelous  (an//ti-per-i-se'lus),  a.  In 
ornith.,  having  the  second  intestinal  loop  open, 
right-handed,  and  inclosing  the  third,  which 
is  left-handed  and  closed, 
anti-pest  (an ''ti- pest),  a.  Same  as  *anti- 
plague. 

antiphagocytic  (an"ti-fag-o -sit'ik),  a.  De- 
structive to  phagocytes — Antiphagocytic  serum, 
a 3erum  which  causes  the  destruction  of  phagocytes. 

An  antiphagocytic  serum,  prepared  in  this  sense,  has 
produced  its  demolishing  etfect  not  only  upon  the  mac- 
rophages, hut  also  upon  their  enemies,  the  useful  micro- 
phages. Med.  Record,  July  18,  1903,  p.  83. 

antiphase  (an'ti-faz),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  Oppo- 
sition of  phase,  or  difference  of  phase  amount- 
ing to  one  half  period  or  180  degrees. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  antiphase, 
antiphonic,  a.  2.  In  anc.  Gr.  music,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  interval  of  an  octave  : opposed 
to  kparaphonic. 

antiphthisical  (an-ti-tiz'i-kal),  a.  [ anti - 4- 

phthisic  + -al.~\  Same  as  aniiphthisic. 
anti-plague  (an,/ti-plag'),  a.  Used  in  the 
treatment  or  as  a preventive  of  plague : as, 
anti-plague  serum. 

antiplanat  (an//ti-pla-nat'),  n.  [G.  antiplanat, 

< Gr.  avri,  against,  + L.  planatus,  made  plane : 
see  planation .]  A combination  of  lenses,  in- 
vented in  1881  by  Adolph  Steinheil,  in  which 
there  are  two  members  having  large  opposite 
aberrations  which  correct  each  other. 

antiplanatic  (an//ti-pla-nat'ik),  a.  Used,  er- 
roneously, for  aplanatic. 
antiplateau  (an^i-pla-to'),  n.  An  area  in 
the  general  ocean-floor  which  sinks  to  a greater 
depth  than  the  average  sea  ; a deep.  Such  areas 
are  contrasted  with  plateaus,  and  extend  downward 
from  the  ocean-floor  in  much  tile  same  manner  in  which 
plateaus  protrude  above  the  continental  surface.  Cham- 
berlin and  Salisbury,  Geol.,  I.  8. 
antiplenist  (an-ti-ple'nist),  n.  [anti  4-  plenum 
+ -tsf.]  One  who  does  not  believe  that  space 
is  a plenum  (wholly  occupied  with  matter) ; a 
vacuist. 

antipneumococcic  (an//ti-nu-mo-kok'sik),  a. 
[anti-  + pneumococcus  4-  -ic.]  Tending  to 
destroy  or  prevent  the  development  of  pneu- 
mococci: as,  an  antipneumococcic  serum.  En- 
cyc. Brit..  XXXI.  526. 

antipodagric  (anrii-po-dag'rik),  a.  and  n. 
[anti-  + podagra  + 4c.]  I.  a.  Curative  of  gout. 
II.  n.  A remedy  for  gout. 

Antipodal  cone,  triangle.  See  *cone  and 

*triangle. 

antipoint,  n.  (6)  Given  any  system  of  coaxal 
circles,  another  system  of  coaxal  circles  may 
be  constructed  such  that  every  circle  of  either 
system  cuts  orthogonally  every  circle  of  the 
other  system.  The  limiting  points  of  either 
system  are  the  antipoints  of  the  limiting  points 
of  the  other  system. 

antipole,  n.  2.  In  cytol.,  a term  applied  to 
one  of  the  two  poles  of  the  karyokinetic 
spindle  of  the  dividing  cell,  the  term  pole  be- 
ing reserved  for  the  one  under  immediate  con- 
sideration. 


antipolo 

antipolo  (an-te-po'lo),  re.  [Tagalog  name.] 
A name  in  the  Philippines  of  the  fertile  bread- 
fruit tree  ( Artocarpus  communis),  the  sterile 
form  of  which  is  called  (in  Bisayan)  cold.  The 
seeds,  sometimes  called  bread-nuts,  are  roasted  and 
eaten  like  those  of  tire  jackfruit,  and  the  milky  latex  is 
used  for  bird-lime  and  as  pitch  for  calking  boats.  Canoes 
are  made  of  the  logs,  but  they  do  not  resist  exposure  to 
the  weather  and  must  be  painted  and  kept  covered  when 
out  of  the  water.  The  wood  is  soft  and  of  a yellow  color. 
It  is  used  for  interior  woodwork  in  construction,  but  is 
not  suitable  for  posts  or  sleepers.  Also  called  tipolo,  and 
on  the  island  of  Guam  dugdug.  See  Artocarpus,  bread- 
fruit, read-nut,  and  -kdugdug. 

antiprecipitin  (an//ti-pre-sip,i-tin),  n.  The 
antibody  to  a precipitin,  which  will  inhibit 
the  action  of  the  latter.  See  * antibody . 
antipruritic,  a.  II.  n.  A remedy  which  tends 
to  relieve  itching. 

antipudic  (an-ti-pu'dik),  a.  Used  or  worn  to 
prevent  shame;  intended  to  cover  the  puden- 
dum, for  the  sake  of  decency. 

The  men  in  certain  islands  [of  Melanesia]  wear  only 
antipudic  garments.  Deniker,  liaceB  of  Man,  p.  499. 

antiputrid  (an-ti-pu'trid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Antiputrescent;  antiputrefactive ; antiseptic. 

II.  n.  Any  substance  which  has  the  power 
of  inhibiting,  preventing,  or  destroying  pu- 
trefaction. Diseases  of  tlie  Horse,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Ag.,  1903,  p.  511. 

antipyresis  (an-ti-pir'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  dvri, 
against,  + nvpeT&g,  fever.]  Seduction  of 
fever ; treatment  for  the  reduction  of  fever, 
antiquarianize  (an-ti-kwa'ri-an-Iz),  v.  i. ;'  pret. 
and  pp.  antiquarianized,  ppr.  antiquarianizirg. 
To  engage  in  antiquarian  pursuits  or  research. 
Lyell. 

antiquarianly  (an-ti-kwa'ri-an-li),  adv.  As  an 
antiquarian ; in  the  manner  of  an  antiquarian. 
Walpole,  Letters,  I.  37.  [Bare.]  N.  E.  D. 

Antlrabic  serum,  a serum  intended  to  inhibit  the  action 
of  the  specific  virus  of  rabies.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  377. 

antirattler  (an-ti-rat'ler),  n.  A device  for 
holding  a bolt  and  eye  together  to  prevent 
rattling  without  interfering  with  the  move- 
ment. 

antirealism  (an-ti-re'al-izm),  n.  [anti-  + real 
+ -ism.']  The  doctrine  that  there  is  nothing 
whose  characters  are  independent  of  all  actual 
thought  about  them. 

The  “anti-realism,"  which  takes  the  lion’s  share  in 
“transfigured  realism,”  is  simply  a development  of  the 
phenomenalism  of  Hume.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  675. 

antirennet  (an-ti-ren'et),  n.  The  antibody  to 
the  action  of  rennin  (chvmosin).  See  *anti- 
body. 

antirentism  (an-ti-ren'tizm),  n.  [antirent  4- 
-ism.]  The  principles  of  the  Antirent  party 
(which  see). 

antirevisionist  (an,''ti-re-vizh'on-ist),  n.  One 
who  is  opposed  to  a particular  measure  of  re- 
vision, as,  in  recent  French  history,  one  who  is 
opposed  to  a revision  of  the  constitution, 
antirheumatic  (an/,ti-ro-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  In  med.,  tending 
to  prevent  or  cure 
rheumatism. 

II.  n.  A remedy 
for  rheumatism, 
antiricin  (an-ti-ri'- 
sin),  n.  The  anti- 
body to  ricin.  See 
* antibody . 
antirrheoscope 
(an-ti-re'o-skop),  n. 

[Gr.  dvri,  against, 

+ peiv,  flow,  + or io- 
■neiv,  view.]  1 rt  psy- 
cho/., the  artificial 
waterfall ; an  ap- 
paratus in  which  a 
band  of  horizon- 
tally striped  cloth 
moves  up  or  down 
upon  a stationary 
background  of  the 
same  material : 
used  for  the  demonstration  of  after-images  of 
motion. 

antiscion  (an-tis'i-on),  n.  [NL.  antiscion,  < 
Gr.  d vtIgkiov,  neut.  of  avrtmiog  : see  antiscian.] 
In  astrol.,  a sign  of  the  zodiac  equidistant  with 
another  sign  on  the  opposite  side.  Signs  hav- 
ing north  declination  are  called  commanding, 
those  with  south  declination  obeying. 
.Anti-Semite  (an,/ti-sem'it),  n.  One  who  seeks 
by  political  or  other  means  to  lessen  the  com- 
mercial, political,  or  social  influence  of  the 
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Antirrheoscope. 


Jews.  The  name  is  given  especially  to  those  who  have 
participated  in  the  agitation  against  the  Jews  in  Germany, 
Hussia,  and  Austria  which  began  about  1878. 

Anti-Semitic  (anti-se-mit'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Anti-Semites. 

Anti-Semitism  (an//ti-sem'it-izm),  n.  The  agi- 
tation conducted  by  the  Anti-Semites  or  its 
motives ; antagonism  to  the  Jews, 
antisepsine  (an-ti-sep'sin),  «.  A colorless 
crystalline  compound,  C6H4Br.NH.CH3CO,  ob- 
tained by  adding  bromine  to  a solution  of 
acetanilide  in  glacial  acetic  acid ; para-brom- 
acetanilid.  It  is  antipyretic.  Also  called  asep- 
sine. 

antiseptol  (an-ti-  sep'tol),  n.  [antiseptic)  + 
- ol .]  A trade-name  for  a solution  of  25  parts 
of  cinchonine  sulphate  in  2,000  parts  of  water, 
mixed  with  a solution  of  10  parts  of  iodine  and 
10  parts  of  potassium  iodide  in  1,000  parts  of 
water.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic, 
antiserum  (an-ti-se'rum),  n.  ; pi.  antiserums 
(-rumz)  or  antisera  (-ra).  A serum  contain- 
ing the  antibody  to  a given  immunizing  sub- 
stance, as  antidiphtheria  serum,  antitetanus 
serum,  etc.  See  * immunity . 

The  author  has  produced  a specific  antiserum  by  the 
successive  inoculation  of  animals  with  this  toxin.  Such 
an  antiserum  absolutely  destroys  the  action  of  the  toxin 
when  the  two  are  mixed  in  vitro.  It  also  causes  the 
symptoms  produced  by  the  toxin  to  rapidly  disappear  if 
inoculated  subcutaneously  or  instilled  into  the  eye  of  a 
susceptible  individual  shortly  after  such  a toxin  has  been 
similarly  introduced. 

Med.  Record,  March  28,  1903,  p.  511. 

antisicular  (an-ti-sik'u-lar),  a.  [NL.  anti,  op- 
posite to,  + sicula,  sicula.]  Opposite  the 
sicula : used  to  designate  the  part  of  the  grap- 
tolite  rhabdosome  which  is  opposite  the  sicula- 
bearing  or  sieular  end. 

antisilverite  (an-ti-sil'ver-it),  ».  In  recent 
United  States  politics,  one  who  is  opposed  to 
the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
antisiphonal  (an-ti-si'fo-nal),  a.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avri,  opposite  to,  + aiipuv,  pipe : see  siphon.] 
Lying  opposite  to  the  siphonal  (lobe) : in  the 
terminology  of  the  ammonoid  cephalopod  sUell, 
noting  a lobe  of  the  suture  which  lies  on  the 
inner  dorsal  side  of  the  whorl  and  opposite  to 
that  on  the  ventral  surface,  called  the  siphonal 
lobe.  Both  of  these  are  present  in,  and  are  indicative 
of,  primitive  stages,  and  become  modified  in  progressed 
conditions. 

Antislavery  china.  See  * china. 
antisocial,  a.  3.  Specifically,  in  sociol.,  per- 
taining to  a class  of  persons  devoid  of  normal 
social  instincts  and  showing  criminal  tenden- 
cies. Giddings,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  p.  72. 
antisociality  (an"ti-s6-shi-al'i-ti),  n.  A qual- 
ity, act,  or  habit  of  an  individual,  class,  or  group 
which  is  antagonistic  to  social  feeling,  habit, 
or  interest.  Extreme  antisoeiality  is  criminal- 
ity. Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XIII.  586. 
antisolar  (an-ti-so'lar),  a.  Situated  at  the 
point  in  the  heavens’  opposite  the  sun,  as  the 
center  of  the  rainbow,  or  the  ‘ gegensehein.’ 
antispace  (an'ti-spas),  n.  In  math.,  that  part 
of  the  complete  spatial  manifold  which  is  with- 
out the  absolute : that  part  which  is  inclosed 
within  the  absolute  is  called  space. 
antispectroscopic  (an-ti-spek-tro-skop'ik),  a. 
Such  as  to  counteract  the  spectroscopic  effect. 
Wall,  Diet,  of  Photography,  p.  44. 
antispermotoxin  (an-ti-sper-mo-tok'sin),  n. 
The  antibody  to  a spermotoxin,  which  inhibits 
the  action  of  the  latter.  See  *antibody. 
antispermy  (an-ti-sper'roi),  «.  [Gr.  dvri, 
against,  + aiteppa,  seed.]  In  spermatophyt.es, 
the  coalescence  of  the  fertile  divisions  of  the 
phyllome  into  a single  fertile  body  opposed 
to  and  superposed  upon  the  sterile  division. 
Delpino. 

antisporangism  (ar-ti-spo-ran'jizm),  n.  [Gr. 
dvri,  against,  + sporangium  + -ism.]  In  pteri- 
dophytes,  the  condition  corresponding  to  anti- 
spermy in  spermatophytes.  Delpino. 
antisquama  (an-ti-skwa'ma),  n. ; pi.  antisqua- 
mse  (-me).  [NL.,  < Gr.  avri,  against,  4-  L. 

squama,  scale.]  The  middle  one  of  three  basai 
lobes  of  the  wing  of  a dipterous  insect,  the 
inner  one  being  the  squama  and  the  outer  one 
the  alula.  A.  S.  Packard,  Text-book  of  En- 
tomology, p.  124. 

antisquamic  (an-ti-skwam'ik),  a.  and  n.  [anti- 
+ L.  squama,  scale,  + -ic.]  I.  a.  In  med., 
tending  to  prevent  or  cure  scaly  affections  of 
the  skin. 

II.  ft.  A remedy  used  for  this  purpose, 
antistaphylococcic  (an//ti-staf-i-lo-kok,sik),  a. 
[anti-  + staphylococcus  + -ic.]  ’ Tending  to 
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destroy  or  hinder  the  development  of  staphy. 
lococci.  Med.  Record,  March  28,  1903,  p.  510. 
antisteapsin  (an-ti-ste-ap'sin),  n.  An  anti- 
body which  will  inhibit  the  action  of  steapsin. 
antistrephon  (an-tis'tre-fon),  n.  [Gr.  dvri- 
orpeyiuv,  ppr.  of  dvTiGTprrpstv,  turn  against:  see 
antistrophe.]  In  logic,  an  argument  in  a law- 
suit which  is  of  such  a nature  that  either  party 
may  urge  it  against  the  other  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  conclusiveness.  Antistrephons  belong 
to  the  general  class  of  crocodiles,  the  following  stock  ex- 
ample being  from  Aulus  Gellius.  Euathlus  agreed  to  pay 
Protagoras,  his  teacher  in  rhetoric,  a large  sum  of  money 
should  he  win  his  first  case  in  court.  Having  received  the 
instruction,  but  not  having  had  any  case  in  court,  he  was 
sued  by  Protagoras  for  the  amount,  on  the  ground  that 
should  Euathlus  win  the  suit  he  must  pay,  according  to 
the  contract  (and  a second  suit  would  compel  him  to  do 
so),  while  if  the  suit  went  the  other  way  the  court  would 
compel  payment.  Euathlus  replied  that  if  the  court 
decided  in  his  favor  that  must  he  final,  while  if  the  court 
decided  against  him  a further  proceeding  would  award 
the  money  to  him. 

antistreptococcal  (an //ti- strep-to  - kok'al), 
a.  _ Same  as  antistreptococcic. 
antistreptococcic  (an,'ti-strep-to-kok'sik),  a. 
[anti-  + streptococcus  + -ic.]  Tending  to  de- 
stroy or  hinder  the  development  of  strepto- 
cocci : as,  antistreptococcic  serum.  Nature, 
July  9,  1903,  p.  227. 

antistrofe,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  antis- 
trophe. 

antistrophic,  a.  2.  Enantiomorphous. 
antistrophize  (an-tis'tro-fiz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  antistrophized,  ppr.  antistrophizing.  [antis- 
trophe 4-  -ize.]  To  form  an  antistrophe  ; cor- 
respond, but  in  inverse  order.  De  Quincey, 
Blackwood’s  Mag.,  LI.  12.  [Rare.]  A'.  E.  D. 
antisubstance  (an'ti-sub-stans),  n.  Same  as 
*antibody.  See  * adaptation -product.  Jour. 
Exper.  Med.,  V.  62. 

antisudorific  (an'/ti-su-do-rif'ik),  a.  and  n. 
[anti-  + sudorific.]  I.  a.  Tending  to  repress 
the  secretion  of  sweat.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
I.  338. 

II.  ft.  A remedy  possessing  this  property, 
antisun  (an-ti-sun'),  n.  1.  The  point  in  the 
sky  diametrically  opposite  the  sun. — 2.  A point 
in  the  sky  opposite  the  sun  in  azimuth,  but 
having  the  same  altitude  as  the  sun,  and  there- 
fore not  diametrically  opposite  to  it.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  common  only  in  describing 
halos  and  parhelia.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  705. 
antitegula  (an-ti-tejr'u-ia),  ». ; pi.  antitegulse 
(de).  [NL.,  < Gr.  avri,  against,  + L.  tegula, 

tile.]  Same  as  *antisquama. 
antiteleology  (an/'ti-tel-e-ol'o-ji),  ft,  [anti-  + 
teleology.]  That  attitude  of  mind  which  fails 
or  refuses  to  see  any  proof  of  teleology  in 
nature ; the  doctrine  or  tendency  which  dis- 
putes all  attempts  to  show  that  there  are 
actions  in  nature  determined  by  anything 
which  is  to  he  in  the  future, 
antitetanic  (an'di-tet'a-nik),  a.  [anti-  + teta- 
nus + -ic.]  Tending  "to  destroy  or  prevent 
the  development  of  tetanus  bacilli ; preventive 
or  curative  of  tetanus  : as,  antitetunic  serum. 
Science,  June  26,  1903,  p.  1006. 
antitetanin  (au^ti-tet'a-nin),  n.  The  antitoxin 
to  the  soluble  poison  produced  by  the  tetanus 
bacillus. 

antitetanolysin  (an-ti-tet-an-ol'i-sin),  n.  The 
antibody  to  tetanolysin. 
antithermic  (an-ti-ther'mik),  a.  [Gr.  avri, 
against,  + Oeppy,  heat,  + -ic.]  In  med.,  same 
as  antipyretic.  Med.  Record,  March  7,  1903, 
p.  376. 

antithermin  (an-ti-ther'min),  re.  [Gr.  avri, 
against,  + deppy,  heat,  + -irfl.]  Phenylhy- 
drazinelevulinic  acid.  It  has  been  used  as  an 
antipyretic  agent  in  medicine  under  this  trade- 
name. 

antithesism  ( an-ti  th'e-sizm),  n.  [Irreg.  < an- 
titheses) 4-  -ism.]  An  antithetic  sentence;  an 
example  or  instance  of  antithesis.  [Rare.] 
N.  E.D. 

antithesistic  (an-tith-e-sis'tik),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
antithes{is)  + - istic .]  Presenting  an  antithesis; 
contrary:  as.  antithesistic  ideas.  Dr.  E.  Dar- 
win, Zoonomia,  IV.  234.  [Bare.]  N.  E.  D. 
antithesize  (an-tith'e-slz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
antithesized,  ppr.  antithesieing.  To  put  into 
the  form  of  an  antithesis.  Burns.  N.  E.  D. 
antithrombin  (an-ti-throm'bin),  n.  A sub- 
stance which  inhibits  the  action  of  thrombin, 
antitoxic  (an-ti-tok'sik),  a.  and  ft.  I.  a.  Serv- 
ing to  inhibit  or  neutralize  toxic  action;  hav- 
ing the  character  of  antitoxin. 
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The  term  antitoxic  signifies  that  the  serum  has  the 
power  of  neutralizing  the  action  of  the  toxin. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVL  67. 

Antitoxic  immunity.  See  ^immunity.—  Antitoxic 
serum,  serum  containing  antitoxin,  as  antidiphtheritic 
serum  and  antitetanic  serum. — Antitoxic  unit,  the  unit 
of  antitoxin,  of  such  strength  that  it  will  just  neutralize 
the  hundredfold  minimal  fatal  dose  of  the  corresponding 
toxin. 

H.  n.  An  antitoxic  remedy, 
antitoxin  (an/,ti-toks'in),  n.  [anti-  + toxin.'] 
1.  A substance  which  neutralizes  the  action 
of  a poison. — 2.  Specifically:  (a)  The  antibody 
to  a toxin  of  bacterial  or  related  origin  which 
is  produced  as  the  result  of  immunization  with 
the  corresponding  toxin.  Examples  are  the 
diphtheria  antitoxin  and  the  tetanus  anti- 
toxin. (6)  In  hot.,  a substance  secreted  by  a 
plant  which  protects  it  against  destructive 
microbes.  — Fernbach’s  antitoxin  flask,  a special 
form  of  culture-flask  used  for  cultures  of  diphtheria.  — 
Streptococcus  antitoxin,  an  antitoxin  obtained  by 
repeated  inoculations  of  horses  with  streptococcus  cul- 
tures : employed  by  hypodermic  injection  in  the  treat- 
ment of  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  septicemia,  and 
other  conditions  in  which  there  is  infection  by  strepto- 
cocci Also  called  antistreptococcus  serum. 

antitragal  (an-tit'ra-gal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  antitragus,  or  projection  on  the  inferior 
side  of  the  opening  of  the  ear.— Antitragal  notch, 

in  zobl .,  the  notch  or  emargination  at  the  base  of  and 
behind  the  antitragus,  which  marks  its  posterior  boun- 
dary. The  phrase  is  much  used  in  describing  the  ears  of 
bats.  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  May,  1904,  p.  386. 

antitrust  (an-ti-trust'),  a.  Opposed  to  the 
power  or  development  of  trusts,  or  of  large 
combinations  of  capital, 
antitrypsin  (an-ti-trip'sin),  n.  An  antibody 
which  inhibits  the  action  of  trypsin.  Normal 
blood  sometimes  contains  such  a body.  Science, 
Aug.  19,  1904,  p.  243. 

antitryptic  (an-ti-trip'tik),  a.  [anti-  + tryp- 
tic.] Antifermentative.  Med.  Record,  June 
27,  1903,  p.  1043. 

antituberculous  (an"ti-tfi-ber'ku-tus),  a.  [anti- 
+ tubercul(osis)  + -ows.]  Tending  to  prevent  or 
cure  tuberculosis.  Med.  Record,  July  25,  1903. 
antitussin  (an-ti-tus'in),  n.  [See  *antitussive.] 
A white,  crystalline,  fragrant  compound  (C«- 
H4F2),  used  in  ointments ; difluor  diphenyl,  it 
is  used  as  an  antispasmodic  and  hypnotic  in 
whooping-cough. 

antitussive  (an-ti-tus'iv),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  avrl, 
against,  + L.  tussis,  a cough.]  I.  a.  Prevent- 
ing or  relieving  cough.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
VI.  573. 

II.  n.  Any  agent  which  possesses  this 
property. 

anti-twilight  (an-ti-twiTIt),  n.  The  bright 
arc,  or  twilight  arc,  when  first  seen  near  the 
eastern  horizon  opposite  the  sun  just  before 
sunset,  due  to  sunlight  reflected  from  the 
illuminated  portion  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
twilight  arc  rises,  as  the  sun  sinks  lower,  and 
eventually  passes  westward  over  the  zenith, 
antityphoid  (an-ti-ti'foid),  a.  Tending  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  typhoid  fever:  as,  antityphoid 
serum.  Med.  Record,  June  27,  1903,  p.  1043. 
anti  vaccination  (an  " ti  - vak  - si  - ha ' shon),  a. 
Opposed  to  the  practice  of  vaccination  ; con- 
sidering or  dealing  with  the  subject  of  anti- 
vaccination : as,  an  antivaccination  lecture  ; 
the  antivaccination  movement, 
antivenene  (an"ti-ve-nen'),  n.  [anti-  + *ve- 
nene.]  The  antibody  to  venene,  which  inhibits 
the  action  of  the  latter.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
VI.  716.  Also  called  antivenin,  antivenine. 
antivenenian  (an//ti-ve-ne'ni-an),  a.  [Gr.  avri, 
against,  + venenum,  poison,  +"-ia«.]  Same  as 
antidotal. 

antivenin,  antivenine  (an-ti-ven'in),  n.  [L. 
anti-  + ven(enum),  poison,  + -in2.]  Same  as 
* antivenene . 

antivenomous  (an-ti-ven'o-mus),  a.  Antago- 
nistic to  the  action  of  snake-poison.  Buck, 
Med.  Handbook,  VI.  715. 
antivivisectionist  (an/,ti-viv-i-sek'shpn-ist), 
n.  [anti-  + vivisection  + -ist.]  One  who  is 
opposed  to  the  making  of  physiologic  and 
therapeutic  experiments  on  living  animals. 
Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  264. 
antlerite  (ant'ler-It),  n.  [Antler  (see  def.)  + 
Ate2.]  A hydrated  copper  sulphate  occurring 
in  soft  lumps  of  a light-green  color : from  the 
Antler  mine,  Yucca  Station,  Arizona, 
antodonin  (an-to'do-nin),  n.  A pigment  found 
in  certain  invertebrate  animals,  notably  cri- 
noids.  Science,  May  31,  1901,  p.  847. 
antonino  (an-to-ne'nd),  n.  [Sp.  (equiv.  to  E. 


Tony),  dim.  of  Antonio,  Antony.]  A Cuban  name 
of  the  mackerel-scad,  Decapterus  macarellus. 
antorbital,  «- — Antorbital  vacuity.  In  anat.,  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  antorbital  plate  and  behind 
the  maxillary  process  of  the  nasal. 

II.  «.  1.  In  ichth.,  the  preorbital  bone. — 2. 
In  oYnith.,  a bony  plate  morphologically  the 
equivalent  of  the  prefrontal  of  reptiles,  stand- 
ing at  an  obtuse  angle  to  the  interorbital  sep- 
tum and  forming  the  anterior  border  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye. 

ant-orchis  (ant'6r"kis),  n.  An  Australian  and 
Tasmanian  terrestrial  orchid,  Chiloglottis  Gun- 
nii. 

ant-rice  (ant'ris),  n.  A grass,  Aristida  oligan- 
tha,  growing  in  the  clearings  around  the  nests 
of  the  agricultural  ants  of  Texas,  which  feed 
upon  its  seeds. 

Antrophyum  (an-tro'fi-um),  n.  [NL.  (Kaul- 
fuss,  1824),  < Gr.  avrpov,  cavity,  groove,  + 
fveiv,  grow.  ] A genus  of  polypodiaceous  f erus, 
with  simple  linear-lanceolate  to  oblong-ellip- 
tical fronds  and  sori  borne  in  continuous  lines 
(either  superficial  or  in  shallow  grooves, 
whence  the  name)  following  the  reticulate 
venation.  There  are  about  25  species,  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  humid  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres. 

antrorse,  a.  2.  In  ichth.,  turned  forward : said 
of  spines. 

antroversion  (an-tro-ver'shon),  n.  [See  *an- 
trovert.]  A turning  forward:  same  as  ante- 
version.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

antrovert  (an-tro-vert'),  v.  t.  [antro-  for  an- 
tero-  + L.  vertere,  turn.]  To  tip,  turn,  or  bend 
forward.  Owen. 

Antrum  femininum,  the  small  tubular  entrance  to  the 
female  generative  passage  in  polyclads.—  Antrum  mas- 
culinum,  the  outer  tubular  opening  of  the  male  genera- 
tive organs  in  polyclads.— Mastoid  antrum,  the  cells 
in  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  taken  col- 
lectively.—Maxillary  antrum.  Same  as  antrum  High- 
morianum. 

ant-spider  (ant'spFder),  n.  Any  one  of  several 
spiders  which  closely  resemble  ants,  forming 
notable  examples  of  aggressive  mimicry. 
Antwerp  (ant'werp),  n.  The  name  of  a city 
in  Belgium,  used  to  distinguish  a breed  of  do- 
mesticated pigeons  having  a large,  massive 
head  and  short,  stout  beak  with  a small  wattle 
at  the  base.  They  are  bred  in  a variety  of  colors,  hut 
silver,  silver-checkered,  “creamies,”  and  black  are 
those  preferred.  These  birds  fly  well  and  have  a strong 
homing  sense : during  the  Franco-German  war  they  were 
used  for  carrying  despatches.— Antwerp  rose.  See 
★rose1. 

anubing  (a-no'bing),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  anu- 
bing,  anubiong,  anubin,  anubion,  < Tagalog  ano- 
bing.]  A valuable  timber-tree,  Artocarpus 
Cumingiana.  It  yields  a line-grained  wood  of  a yel- 
lowish-gray color,  which  is  light  and  very  durable  if 
properly  seasoned.  It  also  resists  dampness,  and  is  used 
for  posts  in  house-building.  [Philippine  Is.] 
anuclear  (a-nu'kle-ar),  a.  Non-nucleated ; con- 
cerning or  pertaining  to  the  alleged  absence  of 
a nucleus  in  certain  low  organisms, 
anuhe  (a-no'ha),  n,  [Maori  anuhe,  a large  cat- 
erpillar, = Hawaiian  anuhe,  Samoan  anufe, 
etc.,  a worm,  a caterpillar.]  The  New  Zealand 
caterpillar-fungus,  a species  of  Cordyceps, 
which  attacks  eertainlepidopterous  larvse.  See 
*aweto. 

anunu  (a-no'nij),  n.  [Hawaiian,  < anunu, 
greedy.]  In  Hawaii,  a name  of  several  species 
of  climbing  or  prostrate  herbs  belonging  to  the 
genus  Sicyos,  of  the  gourd  family, 
anuretic  (an-u-ret'ik),  a.  [anuresis  [-ret)  + -ic.] 
Same  as  *anuric. 

anuric  (a-nu'rik),  a.  [anuria  + -ic.]  Resulting 
from  or  relating  to  anuria. 

Anus  cerebri,  the  anterior  opening  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius.  — Anus  vestibularis  or  vulvovaginalis,  a 
malformation  in  which  the  anus  is  imperforate,  the  rec- 
tum terminating  at  the  vulva.— Artificial  anus,  an 
opening  made  into  the  large  intestine  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  exit  to  the  fecal  contents  in  cases  of  complete 
obstruction  below. 

anusim  (a-no'sem),  n.  pi.  [Heb..  ‘ the  forced,’ 
< anas,  compel,  force,  constrain.]  Jews  who 
were  forced  to  accept  the  Catholic  religion  at 
the  time  of  their  expulsion  from  Spain  (1492), 
hut  who  secretly  observed  the  principal  tenets 
of  their  faith:  same  as  maranos. 

Anversian  (an-ver'sian),  a.  and  n.  [F.  Anvers, 
Antwerp.)  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Antwerp. 

n.  n.  In  geol.,  a division  of  the  Miocene 
in  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp,  Belgium, 
anvil,  n. — Plattners  anvil,  a small  polished  steel 
block  used  in  blowpipe  analysis. 

anvil-cutter  (an'vil-kut//er),  n.  A chisel-like 
cutting  instrument  whose  shank  is  inserted  in 
a square  hole  in  the  face  of  an  anvil,  the  bar 


apasanca 

to  be  cut  being  laid  upon  the  cutting  edge  and 
struck  with  a hammer  or  sledge, 
anvil-paper  (an'vil-pa'i'per),  n.  See  *paper. 
Anxious  seat  or  bench,  a seat,  bench,  or  pew  set  apart 
for ‘anxious  inquirers,'  or  those  who  are  concerned  about 
their  souls’  salvation  and  desire  advice  or  comfort : often 
figurative.  Haliburton , The  Clockmaker. 
anytin  (an'i-tin),  n.  A trade-name  for  a deriva- 
tive of  ichthyol  which  is  used  in  dermatological 
practice. 

anytol  (an'i-tol),  n.  A solution  of  such  a sub- 
stance as  phenol  or  guaiacol  in  water  contain- 
ing anytin. 

A.  0.  In  astron.,  an  abbreviation  of  Argelan- 
der-Oeltzen,  referring  to  a catalogue  of  south- 
ern stars  observed  by  Argelander  in  zones  and 
reduced  to  a regular  catalogue  by  Oeltzen. 
aoa  (a-6'a),  n.  [Polynesian  name.]  A name, 
throughout  Polynesia,  of  the  banian-tree  ( Ficus 
Aoa  and  other  species).  These  trees  were  thought 
by  the  natives  to  be  the  lurking-places  of  spirits,  and  in 
some  islands  were  planted  near  temples.  Though  not 
occurring  in  Hawaii,  the  aoa  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
sougs  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  banian 2. 

A.  0.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Artium  Obstetri- 
carum  Magister,  Master  of  Obstetric  Arts, 
aorta,  n.  2.  In  the  higher  invertebrates,  the 
large  blood-vessel  leading  from  the  heart, 
usually  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  — Aorta 
chlorotica,  the  small-sized  aorta  sometimes  present  in 
one  suffering  from  chlorosis. 

Aortic  cartilage,  the  second  costal  cartilage  on  the  right 
side,  behind  which  is  the  arch  of  the  aorta.— Aortic  in- 
competence, or  insufficiency,  failure  of  the  aortic 
valve  of  the  heart  to  close  completely,  thus  allowing  of 
regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  left  ventricle  at  each 
diastole.— Aortic  isthmus,  a narrow  portion  of  the 
aorta,  most  marked  in  the  fetus,  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  — Aortic  murmur,  a 
cardiac  murmur  indicating  obstruction  or  insufficiency 
at  the  aortic  orifice.— Aortic  notch,  a point  in  sphyg- 
mographic  tracing  indicating  the  time  of  closure  of  the 
aortic  valve.— Aortic  obstruction,  a condition  in  which 
there  are  adhesions  or  thickening  of  the  cusps  of  the 
aortic  valve,  preventing  the  free  flow  of  blood  from  the 
left  ventricle  into  the  aorta.— Aortic  spindle,  a slight 
fusiform  dilatation  of  the  aorta  just  below  the  isthmus, 
aosmic  (a-oz'mik),  a.  [Gr.  aocyoi;,  equiv.  to 
avocyog,  without  odor : see  anosmia.]  Same  as 
*anosmic. 

A.  P.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  American  Pro- 
tective Association. 

Apache  blue-grass.  See  *blue-grass. 
apachicta  (ap-a-ehek'ta),  n.  [Also  apachita, 
apachecta;  Qniehua  of  Peru  and  Aymarfi.] 
In  Peru  and  Bolivia,  a heap  of  stones  and 
twigs  raised  by  the  Indians  at  any  prominent 
landmark,  such  as  a pass,  divide,  crest,  or 
height.  The  twigs  are  symbols  of  prayers  offered  on 
the  site  to  spirits  supposed  to  dwell  on  or  about  it,  and 
the  stones  symbolize  an  offering.  A quid  or  cud  of  chewed 
coca-leaves  is  invariably  deposited  there  also  in  sacrifice. 

apachite  (a-paeh'it),  n.  [Apache  (mountains), 
in  Texas,  + -ite2.]  In  petrog.,  a variety  of  the 
igneous  rock  phonolite,  first  observed  in  the 
Apache  mountains  of  Texas,  characterized  by 
sodic  amphiboles  and  mnigmatite  as  associates 
of  the  usual  sodic  pyroxenes,  and  by  rnicro- 
perthite  feldspar.  Osann,  1896. 
apagogically  (ap-a-goj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
apagogical  manner;  by  indirect  demonstration 
or  proof ; by  reductio  ad  absurdum.  E.  Caird, 
Philos,  of  Kant,  II.  568.  N.  E.  D. 
apaidt,  p.  a.  [ME.  apaied,  etc.,  pp.  of  apay.] 
Satisfied ; pleased ; repaid.  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
N.  E.  1). 

apalit  (a-pa'let),  n.  [Phil.  Sp.]  A name  in 
the  Philippines  of  Pterocarpus  Blancoi,  a tree 
with  pinnate  leaves,  smooth,  winged  pods,  and 
red  wood  with  an  aromatic  odor.  Like  other  spe- 
cies  of  Pterocarpus , it  is  sometimes  called  narra  and 
asana,  and  is  used  for  furniture;  but  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  fragrance,  and  is  sometimes  called  Philippine 
sandalwood. 

A.pama  (a-pa'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck,  1783), 
from  an  Indian  name  of  the  type  species  of  the 
genus.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of 
the  family  Aristolocliiacese,  characterized  by 
the  short,  three-lobed,  campanulate  corolla. 
See  Bragantia. 

apandry  (a-pan'dri),  n.  [Gr.  and,  without,  + 
avijp  ( avSp -),  man,  male.]  In  hot.,  fusion  of  the 
antheridium  with  the  oogonium:  also  extended 
to  the  corresponding  organs  in  spermato- 
phytes.  M’Nab. 

aparaphysate  (a-pa-raf 'i-sat),  a.  [a- is  + pa. 
raphysis  + - ate L]  In  hot.,  destitute  of  pa- 
raphyses. 

apasanca  (a-pa-siin  'ka),  n.  [Sp.  in  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, < Peruv.  (Quiehua)  apasanca  (Tschudi) ; 
also  used  in  Bolivia  among  the  AymarA.]  The 
bush-spider,  or  great  Mygale,  of  which  a 
smaller  variety  is  found  as  high  as  13,000  feet 
and  more  in  the  Bolivian  Andes. 


apasote 

apasote  (a-pa-so'ta),  n.  [Also  pasote,  and  in 
Porto  Rico  basote ; Mex.  Sp.,  < yepatzotl,  the 
Nahuatl  name  of  the  plant.]  A name  in  Guam 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  of  Chenopodium  am- 
brosioides,  an  aromatic  plant  of  Mexican  ori- 
gin now  widely  spread  over  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  earth  and  commonly  known  as 
Mexican  tea  (which  see,  under  Mexican). 
Apate  (ap'a-te),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1775),  < Gr. 
air dry,  deceit,  fraud.]  A genus  of  bostrychid 
beetles  which  has  been  subdivided  into  sev- 
veral  genera  by  recent  authors.  A.  terebrans 
Pall,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa, 
apatetic  (ap-a-tet'ik),  a.  [Gr.  imaryTitiig,  serv- 
ing to  deceive,  < dreary,  deceit.]  Concerning 
or  pertaining  to  the  copying,  in  an  animal,  of 
some  useful  characteristic  of  another  species 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  like  advantage. 
— Apatetic  colors,  those  colors  which  cause  an  animal 
to  resemble  some  part  of  its  surroundings,  or  cause  it  to 
be  mistaken  for  another  species.  Pouiton,  Colours  of 
Animals,  p.  338. 

apathetic,  a.  2.  In  biol.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Apathetica  of  Lamarck, 
apathetic-active  (ap-a-thet//ik-ak,tiv),  a.  In 
psychol.,  noting  a composite  character  or  tem- 
perament of  the  moral  or  stoical  type,  liibot 
(trans.),  Psychol,  of  Emotions,  p.  400. 
apathetic-sensitive  (ap-a-thet"ik-sen'si-tiv), 
a.  In  psychol.,  noting  a composite  character 
or  temperament  which  finds  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  the  martyr,  the  hero,  and  the  crea- 
tive artist.  Bibot  (trans.),  Psychol,  of  Emo- 
tions, p.  401. 

apathic  (a-path'ik),  a.  [As  apath-y  + -ic.] 
Without  feeling  or  sensation.  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat. , 
I.  107. 

Apathus  (ap'a-thus),  n.  [NL.  (Newman, 1834), 
< Gr.  diraOrjg,  without  suffering : see  apathy.'] 
A genus  of  true  bees,  of  the  family  Apidee,  al- 
lied to  the  bumblebees  of  the  genus  Bombus, 
which  they  mimic  and  in  whose  nests  they  lead 
an  inquiline  life.  The  word  is  a synonym  of 
Psithyrus  (St.  Pargeau,  1832),  and  the  genus 
is  now  generally  referred  to  under  that  name, 
apathy,  «.  2.  In  the  Stoic  philos.,  a certain  im- 
perturbability produced  in  the  wise  man’s  soul 
by  sincere  rejection  of  the  notion  that  pleasure 
is  in  itself  desirable,  or  pain  in  itself  undesir- 
able and  by  trained  watchfulness  to  exclude  all 
unreasonable  passions  (all  passions  affecting 
conduct  being  regarded  as  unreasonable). 
.Apatosaurus  (ap-a-to-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
duary,  deceit,  + aavpog,  lizard.]  A genus  of 
dinosaurian  reptiles  of  the  family  Camara- 
sauridee,-  described  by  Marsh  from  the  Upper 
Jurassic  rocks  of  Colorado. 

A.  P.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  Army  Pay  Depart- 
ment. 

ape2  (a'pa),  n,  [Hawaiian.]  1 . Gunnera  peta- 
loulea,  a plant  of  the  high  mountain  slopes  of 
Hawaii,  bearing  large,  broad,  reniform  leaves 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  width. — 2.  A name 
in  the  Hawaiian  and  Society  islands  of  Aloca- 


A,  inflorescence  with  spathe  removed  : a,  female  flowers  at  base 
of  spadix;  b,  male  flowers;  c,  neutral  zone;  d,  terminal  appendage. 
(After  figure  in  Engler  and  Prantl’s  " Pflanzenfamilien.”) 


sia  macrorMza,  an  aroid  plant  with  large,  oval, 
sagittate  leaves.  It  is  cultivated  ill  India,  China, 
and  many  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  where  the  leaves  of 
the  very  young  plant  and  the  conns  are  eaten  after  vola- 
tilizing the  acrid  principle  by  drying  or  the  application  of 
heat.  Also  called  apii  in  Hawaii, 
ape-cleft  (ap'kleft),  n.  Same  as  * ape-fissure. 
Buck , Med.  Handbook,  II.  278. 
apedioscope  (a-ped'i-o  -skop),  n.  [Gr.  a- 
priv.  + 7t edlov,  a plain  (taken  as  ‘plane  *),  + 
okotteiv , view.]  An  apparatus  for  observing  ste- 
reoscopic projections.  It  consists  of  a wooden  box 
having  two  apertures  for  the  eyes  of  a spectator,  who 


views  one  picture  in  a direct  line  while  the  other  picture 
is  superposed  on  the  first  by  the  aid  of  a couple  of  mir- 
rors. 

ape-fissure  (ap'fish^ur),  n.  A deep  fissure  in 
the  occipital  lobe  of  the  brain,  present  in  the 
ape  and  occasionally  also  in  man.  Also  called 
exoccipital  fissure. 

ape-hand  (ap'liand),  n.  In  pathol.,  a deformity 
of  the  hand  in  which  it  resembles  the  fore  paw 
of  the  ape  in  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thumb. 

apeiry  (a-pi'ri),  n.  [Gr.  anetpla , the  boundless- 
ness of  space,  < aneipog,  boundless.]  In  geom. 
topics , a number  associated  with  a place  of 
three  or  more  dimensions  and  indicating  how 
many  places  it  contains  for  unbounded  solid 
bodies  that  have  no  room  within  it  to  shrink  to 
nothing.  The  apeiry  of  real  space  may  be  assumed  to 
be  either  0 or  1.  If  space,  though  infinite,  be  limited, 
so  that  there  is  no  geometrical  impossibility  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  a small  homogeneous  mass  without  any  union 
of  parts  that  had  been  separate,  so  as  to  fill  all  space,  the 
apeiry  is  0 : but  if  that  substrate  fluid  which  the  vortex- 
atom  theory  supposes  to  fill  all  space  geometrically  could 
not,  even  if  it  were  compressible,  be  so  deformed  as  to 
leave  any  part  of  space  empty,  then  the  apeiry  is  at  least 
1 ; and  while  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  even  after  a first 
rupture  of  that  fluid  there  would  still  be  a geometrical 
impossibility  in  its  shrinking  indefinitely  toward  occupy- 
ing no  solid  space,  which  would  make  the  apeiry  of  space 
greater  than  1,  there  is  nothing  in  experience  to  warrant 
or  make  pertinent  such  a suggestion. 

Apeltes  (a-pel'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
ireATy,  a shield.]  A genus  of  American  stickle- 
backs of  the  family  Gasterosteidee , having  the 
pelvic  shield  divided  and  the  skin  naked, 
apena  (a-pe'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  am'/vy.]  In  Gr, 
antiq .,  a wagon  or  chariot,  four-wheeled  or  two- 
wheeled, sometimes  used  for  racing.  The  ve- 
hicle sometimes  had  a tilt  or  cover  with  win- 
dows at  the  sides. 

apertometry  (ap-er-tom'e-trf),  «,  [Irreg.  < L. 
apertus,  open,  + Gr.  -yerpia,  < yt-pov,  measure.  ] 
In  optics,  the  art  of  measuring  the  effective  or 
equivalent  apertures  of  a lens  or  system  of 
lenses.  Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1903, 
p.  94. 

aperturate  (a-per'tu-rat),  a,  [NL.  apertu- 
ratus,  < L.  aperture,  aperture.]  Having  aper- 
tures ; specifically,  having  reference  to  that  di- 
vision of  the  braehiopod  genus  Spirifer,  termed 
the  Aperturati,  which  is  typified  by’ the  species 
<S.  apertwratus  and  characterized  by  the  plica- 
tions on  the  fold  and  sinus  of  the  valves, 
aperture,  n — Absolute  aperture,  the  actual  or  mea- 
sured size  uf  the  aperture  of  a diaphragm,  generally  stated 
in  giving  its  diameter:  used  in  contradistinction  to  effective 
aperture.—  Pedal  aperture,  the  opening  in  the  mantle 
of  mollusks  through  which  the  foot  is  protruded.— Rela- 
tive aperture  of  a lens,  the  radius  of  the  actual  ap- 
erture divided  by  the  focal  leugth  of  the  lens. 

Apetala  (a-pet'a-la),  n.pl.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  4-  rrl- 
ratiov,  a leaf.]  In  some  classifications,  a sec- 
tion or  division  of  the  echinoids  belonging  to 
the  family  Spatangidee,  characterized  by  apet- 
alous  ambulacra  crossed  by  fascioles. 
apetalous,  a,  2.  In  the  echinoids  or  sea- 
urchins,  having  one  of  the  five  ambulacral  rays 
more  or  less  imperfectly  developed, 
apex,  n.  1.  (/)  In  projective  geom.,  the  point 
determined  by  3 planes. — 3.  pi.  The  abacus- 
marks.  Boethius.  The  apices  of  Gerhert's  abacus  are 
symbols  for  the  digits  from  1 to  9,  but  without  the  zero. 
Reman  and  Smith,  Hist,  of  Math.,  p.  39. 
aphakia!  (a-fa'ki-all,  a.  Same  as  apliacic. 
Aphaneura  (af-a-nu'ra),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  irreg.  < 
Gr.  aipavyg,  unseen,  + vev pov,  sinew  (nerve).] 
A family  of  Oligocheeta,  containing  the  single 
fresh-water  genus  JElosoma.  It  is  peculiar  in  hav- 
ing the  central  nervous  system  reduced  to  the  central 
ganglia,  which,  moreover,  retain  the  embryonic  character 
of  connection  with  the  epidermis.  The  worms  are  small 
and  their  transparent  bodies  contain  droplets  of  brightly 
colored  oil. 

aphanisis  (a-fan'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  cufidviaig, 
abolition,  suppression,  < a tpavi&iv,  abolish,  sup- 
press, hide,  < aipavyg,  unseen,  invisible.]  In 
bot.,  the  suppression  or  abortion  of  parts  re- 
quired by  morphological  analogy, 
aphanistic  (af-a-nis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  injavyq,  un- 
seen, invisible.}  That  renders  invisible  ; ob- 
literative to  the  eye : as,  aphanistic  coloration. 
Nature,  Oct.  27,  1910,  p.  537. 
aphanophyre  (a-fan7o-fir),  n.  [ aphan(itic ) 4- 
-o-  + ( por)pliyr(y ).]  In  petrog.,  a porphyry 
with  aphanitic  ground-mass : analogous  to 
granophyre,  melaphyre,  felsophyre,  etc. 
aphasia,  n — Associative  aphasia,  aphasia  due  to 
lesion  in  the  association-area  of  the  brain  intercepting 
one  or  more  of  the  pathways  of  impulses  between  the 
various  centers.— Auditory  aphasia,  aphasia  due  to 
lesion  in  the  hearing-center  of  the  brain,  the  patient  hav- 
ing lost  the  ability  to  understand  spoken  words ; word- 
deafness. — Motor  aphasia,  loss  of  power  to  employ 


aphorisming 

words  in  phrases,  although  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  understand  spoken  words  is  unimpaired.—  Optic 
aphasia,  a form  of  aphasia  in  which  tile  patient  is  unable 
to  recall  the  name  of  an  object  when  he  sees  it. — Visual 
aphasia,  a form  of  aphasia  in  which  the  patient  is  unable 
to  appreciate  the  significance  of  printed  or  written  words, 
although  he  sees  tiie  words  distinctly. — Wernicke’s 
aphasia  of  conduction.  Same  as  want-deafness. 

Aphelandra  (af-e-lan'dra),  n.  [NL.]  A genus 
containing  about  60  species  of  the  family  Acan- 
thaceee,  evergreen,  tropical,  American  shrubs 
grown  in  hothouses  for  the  fine  foliage  and 
showy  4-sided  terminal  spikes  of  red  or  yellow 
gaudy-bracted  flowers.  The  species  most  com- 
mon in  trade  are  A.  aurantiaca  (including  A. 
Boezlii),  A.  squarrosa  ( chrysops ),  and  A.  Fasci- 
nator. 

Aphelops  (af'e-lops),  n.  [Gr.  a of  / i.r,  level, 
smooth,  + inl>,  eye,  face.]  In  Cope’s  classi- 
fication of  the  extinct  rhinoceroses,  a group, 
represented  chiefly  by  North  American  species, 
having  but  three  digits  on  the  manus.  These  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  aceratliine  or  hornless  di- 
vision of  the  genus.  They  occur  in  the  Tertiary  beds. 

aphengoscope  (a-feng'go-skop),  n.  Same  as 
aphengescope. 

aphestic  (a-fes'tik),  a.  [Gr.  cup  tor  tog,  far  from 
hearth  and  home,  < aiz6,  from,  4-  curia,  hearth, 
family.]  Relating  to  matters  outside  the  home 
circle.  A.  Sutherland. 

aphidein,  aphideine  (a-fid'e-in),  n.  [aphis 
(aphid-)  + -e+  -irfi.]  The  reel  coloring  matter 
of  the  Aphididee,  a composite  substance  which 
maybe  separated  into  three  constituents  called 
by  Sorby  aphidiluteine,  aphidiluteoline,  and 
aphidirhodeine. 

Aphidiides  (af-i-di'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  prop. 
Aphidiidee  or  Aphidiadee,  < Aphidius,]  A group 
of  hymenopterous  parasites,  of  the  family  Bra - 
conidee,  typified  by  the  genus  Aphidius. 

Aphidiinae  (af-i-di-i'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Aphid- 
ius + -inse.]  A subfamily  of  the  hymenop- 
terous family  Braconidee.  ’ All  of  its  members  are 
parasitic  upon  aphides,  and  they  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  checks  to  the  multiplication  of  these  very  in- 
jurious insects. 

Aphidius  (a-fid'i-us),  n.  [NL.  (Nees,  1818), 

< NL.  aphis  (aphid-).]  An  important  genus 
of  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Bra- 
conidse, typical  of  the  subfamily  Aphidiinee  or 
Aphidiides,  comprising  a host  of  minute  spe- 
cies, all  of  which  are  parasitic  on  aphides. 

aphidoid  (af'i-doid),  a.  [NL.  aphis  (aphid-)  4- 
-oid.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  family 
Aphididee. 

aphidologist  (af-i-dol'o-jist),  n.  One  who  is 
learned  in  the  study  of  the  Aphididee. 

aphidophagous  (af-i-dof'a-gus),  a.  Same  as 
aphidiphagous. 

aphikomon,  aphikomen.  See  *ajikomcn. 

aphis,  « — Black  or  brown  aphis,  an  aphis,  Rhopa- 
losiphum  violas,  which  injures  violets,  especially  those 
in  greenhouses.—  Corn  aphis.  See  tecorn-aphis.—  Corn- 
root  aphis,  an  American  aphidid,  Aphis  maidi-radicis. 
found  commonly  on  the  roots  of  Indian  corn.— Peach 
aphis.  See  ★ peach-aphis . 

aphis-fly  (a'fis-fli),  n.  Any  species  of  any 
one  of  numerous  genera  of  flies  of  the  family 
Syrphidee,  the  larvae  of  which  prey  upon 
aphides. 

aphis-wolf  (a'fis-wulf),  n.  The  larva  of  any 
species  of  Hemerobius,  as  distinguished  from 
the  aphis-lions  of  the  genus  Chrysopa. 

Aphlebia  (a-fle'bi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Presl,  1838), 

< Gr.  a-  priv.  + tpAeip  (<pMf)-),  vein.]  A sup- 
posed genus  of  fossil  plants  with  lobed,  flabel- 
lately  pinnatifid,  or  pinnate  fronds  destitute 
of  veins,  found  attached  to  or  apparently 
climbing  over  other  plants,  especially  Pecop- 
teris,  Neuropteris,  and  Sphenopteris.  There  is  now 
little  doubt  that  they  are  stipeilar  outgrowths  or  adven- 
titious pinnae  of  these  plants.  See  Rhacophyllum  and 
Schizopteris. 

aphodal  (af'o-dal),  a.  [ aphodus  + -oil.]  Per- 
taining to  an  aphodus;  possessing  aphodi : as, 
the  aphodal  type  of  canal  system  in  sponges. 

aphodus  (af'o-dus),  n. ; pi.  aphodi  (-di).  [NL., 

< Gr.  atjwdog,  a going  out,  < an6,  off,  + o66g,  a 
way.]  In  certain  sponges,  a small  canal  lead- 
ing from  a flagellated  chamber  to  the  excur- 
rent canal. 

aphonic  (a-fon'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + phonic.] 
1.  Having  no  sound  or  pronunciation.  N.E.D. 
— 2.  Having  no  voiced  quality;  not  voiced. 
Scripture,  Elements  of  Experimental  Phonet- 
ics, p.  443. 

aphorisming  (af'o-riz-ming),  p.  a.  Affecting 
the  use  of  aphorisms  in  speaking  and  writing. 
Milton,  Reform,  II.  33.  N.E.D. 


aphorizer 

aphorizer  (af'6-ri-zer),  n.  One  who  indulges 


in  aphorisms  in  speaking  and  writing;  an 
aphorist. 

Aphoruridae  (af-o  ru'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Aphorura  (Or.  atjtopog,  not  hearing,  + ovpa,  tail)  apicad  (ap'i-kad),  adv. 

4-  -idee.]  A family  of  thysanurous  insects,  of  toward.]  Toward  the 
the  suborder  Collembola,  having  no  ventral 
spring  below'  the  abdomen.  It  is  composed  of 
very  small  soft-bodied  insects  which  are  not 
uncommon,  although  seldom  noticed.  >cvu.,  ...  ... 

aphotic  (a-fo'tik),  a.  [Or.  d-priv.  + qSf,  light,  apical,  a — Apical  axis,  in  diatoms,  the  line  through 
4-  -ic.]  In  phytoaeog.,  without  light:  applied  the  center  of  the  pervalvar  axis  in  the  direction  of  the 
to  the  deep  level  in  a body  of  water  in  which  niPhe-:r  Apical  body, 


ous.  choripetalous  plants  embracing  the  fami- 
lies Apiacese,  Araliacese , and  Cornacese,  and 
characterized  chiefly  by  having  flowers  in  um- 
bels. See  Umbellales. 

[L.  apex,  apex,  4-  ad, 
apex:  introduced  by 
Hyatt  in  the  terminology  of  the  eephalopod 
shell,  and  used  to  express  the  relation  of  parts 
to  the  apex.  Zittel  (trans.),  Textbook  of  Pa- 
leon.,  I.  574. 


only  non-assimilating  organisms  can  exist. 
Schimper  (trans.),  Plant  Geog.,  p.  782. 
aphotometric  (a-fo-to-met'rik),  a.  [Gr.  d- 
priv.  4-  if  liglit,  + pkrpov,  measure.] 

Noting  zoospores  which  not  only  take  up  a 
definite  position  with  regard  to  the  direction 
of  light-rays  (pnototactie),  but  which  invari- 
ably present  the  same  end  to  the  light.  _ 
aphototropic  (a-fo-to-trop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv 


_ Same  as  * aero  some.—  Apical 

cone,  the  growing  point.— Apical  growth,  growth  from 
the  apex  which  lengthens  the  axis.— Apical  organ.  Same 
as  -k  apical  plate.  — Apical  plane,  in  diatoms,  the  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  valvar  plane  passing  through  the 
pervalvar  and  apical  axis.— Apical  plasm,  the  idioplasm 
to  which  the  growth  of  a new  shoot  in  a plant  is  due 


aplanospore 

ixOvC,  fish.]  A genus  of  small  soles  or  tongue- 
fishes  of  the  family  Soleidse,  found  in  South 
America. 

Apiosoma  (ap//i-o-s6'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  amov, 
pear,  + aapa,  body.]  A genus  of  amoeboid 
organisms  found  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  of  cattle  affected  by  Texas  fever,  the  in- 
fection of  which  is  carried  by  ticks : a syno- 
nym of  * Piroplasma. 

Apiosporium  (apfr-o-spofri-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Kunze,  1817),  < Gr.  amov,  pear,  + airopa, 
spore.)  A genus  of  fungi  of  the  order  of  Peri- 
sporiales,  having  spherical  perithecia,  and  asci 
containing  eight  brown  spores  with  transverse 
septa.  Many  of  the  described  species  are  known  only 
their  conidial  forms,  which  grow  on  leaves  and 


conidial  forms,  which  _ 

branches,  where  the  honeydew  of  plant-lice  is  present, 

- „ . causing  what  is  called  sooty  mold. 

according  to  Weismann’s  doctrine  of  germ- plasm. — Api-  ornri  « Qpo  +nalii 

cal  plate,  a thickening  in  the  anterior  end  of  a trocho-  apm  (a-pe  ie),  n.  bee  aalu. 
sphere  or  larval  stage  of  certainilivertebrates  which  is  the  -ApiS,  " J 


2.  A small  southern  constellation 


nerve-center  or  the  larva.—  Apical  system,  in  the  echi- 
noids  or  sea-urchins,  the  system  of  plates  at  the  summit 
of  the  test  or  corona.  Also  called  the  dorsocentral  system. 


+ <4uf  (<po>T-),  light,  + rpotroQ,  a turning.]  Per-  apicasm  (ap'i-kazm),  n.  [Gr.  aire'iuac/ia , a copy, 


taining  to  or  exhibiting  the  absence  of  growth 
with  reference  to  light ; not  phototropic. 

The  direct  tropic  effect  of  light  is  greatest  in  the  green 
rays,  absent  in  the  blue,  and  reversed  in  the  red.  The 
effect  is  modified  by  the  absorbing  or  scattering  char- 
acter of  the  background,  and  by  the  age  of  the  animal. 
At  the  moment  of  hatching,  Convolutais  aphototropic. 

Nature , July  9,  1903,  p.  237. 


< aireiud&tv,  form  from  a model,  copy,  < and, 
from,  + eka^ei.v,  make  like  to,  represent,  < 
ehtoiv,  likeness,  image.]  A sign  whose  signifi- 
cance is  due  to  characters  which  might  con- 
ceivably equally  belong  to  it  although  the 
object  it  represents  had  never  existed ; a copy 
or  analogue ; an  icon.  C.  S.  Peirce. 


aphrasia  (a-fra'zi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  apicasy  (a-pik'a-si),  n.  [Gr.  aimuaoia,  repre 


4-  eppaaic,  speech : see  phrase.]  In  pathol.,  loss, 
through  disease,  of  the  power  of  expressing 
one’s  self  in  formed  sentences, 
aphrodaescin  (af-ro-des'in),  n.  [Gr.  a<j>p&Syc, 
foamy,  + L.  sescOUiis),  horse-chestnut,  + -in2.] 
A glucoside,  C50H82O23,  occurring  in  the  coty- 
ledons of  the  horse-chestnut.  It  forms  an 
amorphous  powder  easily  soluble  in  water. 
aphrodisia2  (af-ro-diz'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
’A <ppo6l.atog:  see  Aphrodisia1 .]  “ ~ 

— 2.  The  sexual  act. 


sentation  by  a copy  or  analogue.]  Represen- 
tation in  an  apicasm.  See  *apicasm. 
apicular  (a-pik'u-lar),  a.  [NL.  apiculus  4-  -ar.] 
In  bot.,  situated  or  occurring  at  the  apex : as, 
apicular  dehiscence. 

apiculation  (a-pik-u-la'shon),  n.  [NL.  *apic- 
ulatio(n-),  < apiculatus,  < apiculus : see  apicu- 
lus.] In  bot.,  a short  and  abrupt  but  not  stiff 
point  at  the  apex  of  an  organ ; an  apiculus. 

1.  Eroticism,  apigenin  (a-pij ' e-nin),  n.  [ apHin ) + -gen, 
-produced,  4-  -in2.]  A compound,  C15H10Os, 
" It  crystal- 


Aphroditeum  (affrq-di-te'um),  n.  [NL.,  < formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  apiin, 
Aphrodite,  Aphrodite.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a tern-  lizes  in  bright-yellow  needles, 
pie,  shrine,  or  precinct  sacred  to  Aphrodite,  apikoros  (a-pi-ko'ros),  n. ; pi.  apikorsim 
There  was  such  a temple  at  Cnidos,  which  con-  pi-kor'sem).  [Gr.  ’Eirix  mipoq,  Epicurus: 


tained  the  famous  statue  of  the  divinity  by 
Praxiteles. 

Aphrothoraca  (affro-tho-ra'ka),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
aippdg,  foam,  + 6&>pa%,  breast.]  Same  as  *Aphro- 
thoracida. 

Aphrothoracida  (af-ro-tho-ras'i-da),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  a<pp6g,  foam,  4-  ftjpaf,  breast,  4- 
-ida.]  An  order  of  Heliozoa  having  no  skele- 
ton, but  with  the  power  of  amoeboid  motion 
and  with  plastic  or  stiff  pseudopodia,  the  lat- 
ter possessing  axial  filaments.  It  includes 
the  genera  Vampyrella,  Nuclearia,  Myxastrum, 
Actinophrys,  Actinospheerium,  and  others. 

aphtha,  n.— Aphthae  troplcae,  a digestive  disorder, 
accompanied  by  an  aphthous  eruption,  occurring  in  tropi* 
cal  regions.  — Bednar  s aphthae,  an  eruption  of  yellow- 
ish  spots  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  in 
infants. 


resource",  pafarTe  fr^b^l Trough.]  apjohnfoe  (ap'jon  !t),  * [Named^ after  Janies 


(a- 
see 

The  word  has  been  referred  to  an 


situated  between  the  Cross  and  the  Chameleon. 
Same  as  Musca. 

apism  (ap'izm),  n.  [ ape  4-  -ism.]  The  prac- 
tice of  aping ; mimicry.  Carlyle , Past  and 
Present. 

apiton(a-pe-t6n'),  ».[Philippino  Sp.,  < Bisayan 
apitong , the  resin  of  the  tree  ‘ dragon’s-blood.  ’ ] 
In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a large  forest-tree, 
Dipterocarpus grandiflorus,  which  yields  a fine- 
grained wood  of  a grayish  or  greenish-gray 
color,  used  in  construction  and  for  the  planking 
of  boats.  Like  many  of  its  congeners,  this  tree  yields 
an  oleoresin,  which,  however,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
panao  or  malapaho  {Dipterocarpus  vernicijluius).  See  Dip- 
terocarpus and  ■kpanao. 

Apium  (a'pi-um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnteus,  1753, 
adopted  from  Tournefort,  1700),  < L.  apium,  the 
name  of  parsley  and  related  plants : seeocfle2.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  type  of  the 
family  Apiacese.  They  are  erect  or  prostrate  glabrous 
herbs  with  compound  leaves  and  umbels  of  white  flowers. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  laterally  flattened  fruit  and 
by  the  solitary  oil-tubes  in  the  intervals  between  the 
usually  prominent  ribs  of  the  carpels.  The  genus  in- 
cludes about  20  species,  natives  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, with  theexception  of  A.  Ammi , which  occurs  from 
North  Carolina  to  Florida  and  Mexico  and  extends  into 
South  America.  Two  or  three  introduced  species  occur 
locally  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  in  California.  For 
A.  yraveolens  see  celery,  marsh-parsley , 1,  and  smallacje. 


In  Jewish  use,  one  who  is  unsound  in  belief 
or  lax  in  the  observance  of  religion  or  cere- 
mony ; one  who  is  irreverent  to  rabbis ; a 
skeptic  or  heretic. 

apio  (a'pe-o),  n.  [A  colonial  use  of  Sp.  apio, 
celery,  < L.  apium,  parsley.]  A biennial,  um- 
belliferous plant,  Arracacia  Arracacha,  a na- 
tive of  the  Andes  of  northern  South  America. 
Its  large,  fleshy  yellow  roots  contain  from  20  to  22  per 
cent,  of  starch,  and  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  root 
alcohol  is  made.  See  arracacha. 

Apiocera  (ap-i-os'e-ra),  u.  [NL.  (Westwood, 


Apjohn,  an  English  chemist,  who  first  de- 
scribed it.]  A manganese  alum  occurring  in 
silky  white  fibrous  masses  and  also  in  crusts. 
Aplacophora  (ap  - la  - kof'o  - ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  d-priv.  + Gr.  rr/df  (tt/mk-),  a flat  piece  or 
part,  + opot;,  < Qepeiv,  bear.]  A suborder  of 
Amphineura.  having  the  body  vermiform,  foot 
absent  or  merely  a groove,  and  the  cuticle  more 
or  less  covered  with  spicules.  It  includes 
the  families  Neomeniidie  and  Chsetodermatidee. 
Same  as  Solenogastres.  Compare  Polyplaco- 
phora. 


1835),  < amop,  distant,  + uepae,  horn.]  A ge-  aBianat  (ap'la-nat),  n.  [G.  aplanat : 

..  r.  nf  Vv  /vwiIuttI  -1  Illvi  /on/I  IxminO  1 Ap  f hO  T Q m _ *•  . ..  \ 1 AT  * . . J.  - 


Aphthartqdocetic(af-thar,/t6-d6-se'tik),  a.  Of  Apioceridae  (apfr-o-sefri-de) 
or  pertaining_to  the_  Aphthartodocetm  or  their  Apiocera  + -idee.]  " A family  of  brachycerous 


nns  of  bombylioid  Diptera  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Apioceridse.  A.  haruspex  inhabits  the  Yo- 
semite  valley. 

pi.  [NL.,  < 


teachings.  See  Aphthartodocetse. 
aphthite  (af'thlt),  n.  An  alloy  composed  of 
800  parts  of  copper,  25  of  platinum,  10  of  tung- 
sten, and  170  of  gold.  Thorpe,  Diet.  Applied 
Chern.,  I.  189. 

aphthongal  (af'thong-al),  a.  [ aphthong  + -al.] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  aphthong ; written  but  not 
pronounced;  mute. 

aphthongia  (af-thong'gi-a).  n.  [Gr.  dqdoyyof, 
voiceless,  < a-  priv.  + ipdeyyeoOai,  speak.]  In 
pathol.,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
in  loss  of  voice. 

Aphyllites  (a-fi-li'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  d-  priv. 

+ tpvXhov,  a leaf,  •+  -ites.]  See  * Agoniatites. 
aphyric  (a-fir'ik),  a.  [Gr.  d-  priv.  + ( por )- 
phyric .]  Non-porphyritic : a term  applied  to  an 
igneous  rock  which  does  not  possess  the  por- 
phyritic  texture. 

Apiaceae  (a-pi-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1836),  < Apium  4-  -accee.]  A family  of  dicoty- 


Diptera,  of  the  superfamily  Bombylioidea,  hav- 
ing the  wings  provided  with  five  posterior  cells. 

They  are  large  and  slender  flies  somewhat  resembling 
the  robber-flies,  and  the  North  American  species  all  in- 
habit the  western  portions  of  the  continent.  — » . 

apioid,  «.  2.  A solid  of  revolution  shajed 
something  like  a pear:  a form  assumed  by  a - -•-’-i-  ’*• 

rotating  liquid  spheroid  when  the  speed  be- 
comes too  great  for  the  persistence  of  the 
ellipsoid  which  followed  the  spheroid  as  the 
speed  increased. 

resulting  apioidal  (ap-i-oi'dal),  a.  Having  an  incipient 
dumb-bell  form  resembling  the  apioid.  Know- 
ledge, Nov.,  1903,  p.  253. 

apiol,  n.  2.  In  mod.  and  phar.,  the  green  li- 
quid alcoholic  extract  of  parsley-seeds  used  as 
an  emmenagogue  and  antiperiodic. 
apiolic  (ap-i -ol 'ik),  a.  [apiol  (?)  4-  -tc.] 

Noting  an  acid,  OH^C^CgH^CHa^COgH, 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  apiol.  It  consists 
of  needles  which  melt  at  175°  C. 


ledonous,  choripetalous  plants  of  the  order  apione  (ap'i-on),  n.  [api(in)  4-  -one.]  A com- 


Jpiales,  the  parsley,  carrot,  or  celery  family, 
based  on  the  genus  Apium  as  the  type.  See 
Umbelliferse  and  * Apium. 

apiaceous  (a-pi-a'shius),  a.  [NL.  Apiacese  4- 
-oms.]  Belonging  to  the  Apiacese;  umbellifer- 
ous. 

apiacere  (api-a-cha’re).  [It.,  ‘at  pleasure’: 
see  pleasure.]  In  music,  same  as  ad  libitum. 

Apiales  (a-pi-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ward,  1905), 
< Apium  4-  -ales.]  An  order  of  dicotyledon- 


pound,  CH2:02:C6H2(OCn;!)2,  formed  by  heat- 
ing apiolic  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt  at  79°  C. 
apionic  (ap-i-on'ik),  a.  [apione  4-  -ic.]  Not- 
ing an  acid,  C14H120p>  or  C44H10Og,  formed 

by  the  oxidation  of  isapiol.  It  consists  of  ,, — _ - - , , , 

small  needles  which  melt  with  decomposition  aplanospore  (a-plan  o-spor),  n.  [Gr.  air Aavyc, 
at  252°  C.  not  wandering,  fixed,  < a-  priv.  4-  it  havoc,  wan- 

Apionichthys  (apfr-6-nik'this),  n.  [NL.,  < (?)  dering,  + anopa,  spore.]  Same  as  hypnospore- 
Gr.  air  tons,  not  fat  (<  a-  priv.  4-  ir'tav,  fat), 


aplanatic .]  ’ A'  system  of  lenses  invented  by 
Adolph  Steinheil,  in  1866,  for  use  in  photog- 
raphy, consisting  of  a biconvex  crown-glass 
lens  placed  between  two  concavo-convex 
lenses  of  flint-glass.  The  invention  of  these 
objectives  was  a great  improvement  in  photog- 
raphy, since  before  that  time  no  objective  gave 
a wide  view-fleld  undistorted  and  with  sufficient 
illumination. — Group  aplanat,  an  aplanat  of 
large  aperture  with  the  members  at  a model'- 

■ * • ' effecting  high  illumination.  Aplanat. 

in  optics,  two  points,  lying 

upon  any  straight  line  passing  through  the  center  of  a 
sphere,  whicli  serve  to  locate  the  path  of  a refracted  ray 
within  the  sphere.  They  are  situated  at  distances  n r and 
4 r from  the  center 
of  the  sphere,  where 
r is  the  radius  of  the 
sphere  and  n is  its 
index  of  refraction. 

Let  a ray  of  light 
meet  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  at  A and 
let  B be  the  point  in 
which  the  continua- 
tion of  the  ray  meets 
a circle  drawn  in  the 
plane  of  incidence 
with  radius  nr  and 
having  the  same  center  O as  the  sphere.  Let  the  line 
O B from  the  center  of  the  sphere  cut  a circle  drawn 
with  radius  jr  at  D.  The  line  AP  is  the  path  of  the  re- 
fracted ray  within  the  sphere,  and  the  points  B and  P 
are  aplanatic  points.— Aplanatic  surface,  in  optics,  a 
surface  from  every  point  of  which  the  sum  of  the  optical 
paths  to  two  given  points,  with  reference  to  which  the 
surface  is  defined,  is  constant.— Aplanatic  system,  in 
optics,  a system  of  lenses  free  from  aberration  for  two 
points  upon  the  axis  called  the  aplanatic  points. 


Aplanatic  Points. 


4-  See  *akinete. 


aplasmic 

aplasmic  (a-plaz'mik),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
irXdaga  : see  plasma.]  Containing  little  or  no 
protoplasm,  sarcoplasm,  or  other  form  of 
plasma.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  III.  269. 
aplastic,  a.  2.  Not  molded,  formed,  or  de- 
veloped ; imperfectly  developed : as,  aplastic 
organs.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  140. 
aplitic  (ap-lit'ik),  a.  See  *haplitic. 
Aplocheilus  (ap-lo-kITus),  n.  [NL.,  prop. 
*Haplochilus,  < Gr.  dnvidof,  single,  + ^d/loc, 
lip.]  A genus  of  top-minnows  of  the  family 
PeecilUdse,  found  mainly  in  India. 

Aploccela  (ap-ld-se'la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  prop 


tinal  type.— Umradlal  apocentricity,  in  omith.,  com- 
plex structural  variation  in  the  intestinal  loops,  not  due 
to  any  adaptive  cause. 

apocentron,  apocentrum  (ap  - o - sen ' tron, 
-trum),  n. ; pi.  apocentra  (-tra).’  [NL. : see 
*apocenter.]  Same  as  *apocenier,  1. 

Apoceras(a-pos'e-ras),m.  [NL.  (Coville,  1905), 
< Gr.  and,  away  from,  + nepag,  horn.]  A genus 


Aponogetonacese 

at  random,  or  without  conscious  or  unconscious 
preference;  pangamy. 

Indiscriminate  isolation  allows  free  interbreeding  of 
all  varieties,  or  apogamy. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  33. 


apogeny  (a-poj'e-ni),  n.  [NL.  *apogenia,  < Gr. 

, „,  . ^ a^ay,  + -yeveta,  < -yevyg,  -producing.] 

of  trees  belonging  to  the  Butacest  and  charac-  ^^^““Potcnee.both  male  andfemale  organs 

terized  by  five  horn-like  diverging  ovaries,  four  „ th?lr  v™?,1,0118-  r 

of  which  disappear  in  the  fruit.  It  is  improp-  a£°  ; ,U-iC1C n aP‘9'#l°  Slk)’  “•  iaP°~  + gl«c(ose) 

erly  called  Pentaceras  by  many  authors.  See  an  add  a iPri  /r01?  SllK'ose— Apoglucic  acid, 
Ptmtanpra*  ac  ?•’  found  in  cane-juice  and  formed  by 

reindeer  as.  the  action  of  an  alkali  on  glucose. 

[NL.,  apogyny  ( a-poj'i-ni),  n.  [NL.  *apogynia , < Gr. 


,»X'*WWVS/AM*  V WW  IV.  1/  V 9 I i . , pitip.  ^ 

Haploccda,  < airloog,  single,  + nollov,  a hollow.]  Apocheilichthys  (ap'/o-ki-lik/this),  n. 

Same  as  *Nemertini.  Blanchard.  < < ir-  off)  + lip,  + ‘xOvg,  fish.]  A atr 6,  away,  *+’  ywrj,  female  + 4/3'TLoss"of 

Aplodinotinae,  Aplodinotus.  See  *JTaplodino-  sei,lls  of  very  Small  top-minnows  of  the  family  reproductive  power  in  the  female  organs 
tinee,  Ilaplodinotus.  Pcecilndse,  found  in  the  rice-ditches  of  Japan,  apohyal,  n.  2.  In  ichth.,  the  basihyal  bone 

Aplodontidse  (ap-lo-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  The  apochromat  (ap'o-kro-mat),  n.  [apochromatic.]  Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton  p.  517] 

first  published  form  of  Haplodonttdse  A Iona  i..-  , i.i — ■ , ■ ..  . "■ 

Aplysioidea  (ap-li-si-oid'e-a),  n.  pi. 

' ' ’ ‘ immersion,  it  is  achromatic  for  three  colors, 

and  therefore  free  from  secondary  spectra,  and 
aplanatic  for  two  colors. 


[NL.,  < 

Aplysia  + -oidea.]  A group  of  tectibranchiate 
gastropods  of  the  order  Opisthobranchiata, 
consisting  of  the  family  Aplysiidse.  The  other 

Hllhrlivieirvna  r»f  tho  ordor 


-“A'Pf/ot'C'U-eC.  A lie  Ollier  w-jvxc.cxicuuiv,  1-V7X  L/VVV7  VUIUIS. 

a poco  (apo'ko).  [It.  'by  little’:  s eepococu 
i ; / t.//*  — . » - . . rante.  I GrrMiiiMilv:  usprl  t.n fowmt 


dea,  and  Siphonanoidea. 

aplysiopurpurin  (ap-lis"i-6-per'pu-rm),  n. 
[Aplysia  (see  def.)  + purpurin.]  A purple 
pigment  found  in  the  secretion  of  the  dermal 
glands  of  Aplysia. 

apnea,  n.  See  apneea. 

apnenstic  (ap-uus'tik)^  a.  [Gr.  u~vn:G~oc,  not 
blown  through,  < a-  priv.  4-  *ttv£vot6c,  < wvelv, 
breathe.]  In  entom.,  having  a tracheal  system 

il  AChtl  til  O t ID  TTTltll  Ant  r.  1 1 ...  4 


which  is  closed,  that  is,  without  stigmata  or  t - ■ 

spiracles:  or  if  these  are  present  they  are  aP°c?Pat;lonl (a-pok-o- 


ucui  unia  nap  o-aro-mat;,  n.  [apochromatic.]  ouirics,  a ynonymyi  

lens  system,  designed  by  Abbe,  consistingof  apoid  (ap'oid),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  beesof 
a combination  of  ten  lenses  with  homogeneous  th®  typical  family  Apidse. 
immersion.  It  is  achromatic  for  three  colors,  Apoidea  (a-poi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ashmead 

1899),  < Apis  + - oidea .]  The  true  bees,  con- 
sidered as  a superfamily  and  including  the 
families  Apidse , Bombidse , Anthophoridse , Aro- 
madidse,  Ceratinidse , Xylocopidse , Mcgachilidse. 
Stelidse , Andrenidse , Colic tidse,  and  Prosopidsc. 
apoikogenic  (a-poi-ko-jen'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
( iirotKogj  absent  from  home,  + -ysvyg,  -produ- 
cing*] Concerning  or  pertaining  to  eggs  which 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  food-yolk,  and 
which  at  an  early  stage  of  development  leave 
the  follicle  in  which  they  were  formed  and 
pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovarian  tube  to 
complete  their  development:  contrasted  with 
*katoikogenic.  Nat.  Sci.t  Oct.,  1896,  p.  232. 
[Rare.] 

apoise  (a-poiz'),  adv.  [a**  + poise.~\  Poised; 
m a poised  or  balanced  position.  [Rare.] 
apolar,  a.  2.  In  georn.,  having  no  determinate 
polar. 


. occ  jn/vuvu- 

rante.]  Gradually:  used  to  qualify  several  terms 
for  musical  style  or  expression  : as,  a poco  pin 
lento,  gradually  slower ; a poco  pin  mosso,  grad- 
ually faster. 

apocodeine  (ap-o-ko-de’iu),  n.  [ apo - 4-  codeine.] 
An  alkaloid,  Ci  oH^gNC^,  prepared  by  heating 
codeine  hydrochlorid  with  a concentrated  solu- 
tion of  zinc  chlorid.  Both  the  base  and  its  salts 
are  amorphous. 

•pa'shon),  n.  [See  apoc- 


spiracles : or 

functionless.  The  apneustic  system  is  found  only  in 
certain  aquatic  or  parasitic  larvae  in  which  the  blood  is 
oxygenated  through  tracheal  gills  or  through  a very 

delicate  general  body-integument.  A c’  ' ‘ 

book  of  Entom.,  p.  440. 

apo-.  In  chem. , this  prefix  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate 

production  ‘from’  the  particular  source  specified,  as  are  lounu  iu  me  numus  ot  1'oiiir. 

apmnorphia,  made  or  prepared  from  morphia  by  chemical  soli)  111  Sipter  deposits,  and,  sometimes,  in  apolarity  (a-po-lar'i-ti),  n.  [apolar  + -itv.]  In 
change,  lnpetrog.,  it  is  used  with  the  name  of  an  igneous  ferrugineous  waters.  , ■ , * J 

rock  to  indicate  that  the  rock  has  been  altered  from  an  Anncritn  nnV'rl  tat 
original  glassy  state  toa  more  or  less  completely  crystal-  “Pywiita  fa-poK  n-ta;, 
line  condition  : as,  apobsidian , aporhyolitc,  apoandesite,  a~<>u[UTor,  separated,  < 
etc.  These  devitrified  rocks  are  commonly  of  crypto-  ‘ 
crystalline  or  microcrystalline  texture  and  exhibit  traces 
of  perlitic  or  other  textures  of  the  original  glass.  Bascom 
1893.  ’ 

apoatropin  (ap-o-at'ro-pin),  n.  [apo-  + Atropa 
+ -m2.]  A crystalline  alkaloid,  C17II21N02, 
formed  in  the  roots  of  Atropa  Belladonna,  and 
also  prepared  1 1 ‘ ' ' ■ " 

acid.  It  melts 
apobiosis  (ap-o-—  „ ... 

parture  from  life,  < anojiumv,  depart  from  life,  ing 

+ and,  away,  + /Sloe,  life.]  Death  as  a physio-  apocytial  (ap-o-sish'al),  a.  [NL.  *apocytium,  < 
logic  fact.  Gr.  cm6,  from,  + kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell).] 

apocalyps,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  apoca-  Noting  fungi  and  alga?,  such  as  the  Siphona- 
lypse.  _ les  and  Phycomycetes,  which  contain  a num- 

apocarp  (ap'o-karp)  m.  [Gr.  a%6,  from,  + rnpndg,  ber  of  nuclei  within  a single  cell-wall.  -reu-. 

fruit.]  In  hot,  a fruit  with  several  separate  apodal,  a.  II.  n.  An  amphibian  of  the  order  aPollonicon  (ap-o-lon'i-kon),  n.  [Apollo(n-) 

r' 1 * - "inn  TPn-,  ai  , a VVV7  OOO  T -%C,OH  - MS  III  hflTtm  PtYli  T 4 — * ' " 


j.  - \ l . r Y.  /7  u wjjvryj— 

ope.]  Ihe  dropping  or  omission  of  a letter  or 
syllable  from  the  end  of  a word;  abbreviation 
. by  apocope. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Text-  apocrenate  (ap-o-kren'at),  n.  [apocren(ic)  + 
-ate2.]  Any  salt  of  apocrenic  acid,  C21H12O10. 
Some  of  the  salts  are  found  in  the  humus  of 
soil,  in  sipter  depo:  ' 
ferrugineous  waters. 

n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

i r , . anoKpwetv,  separate.] 

A suborder  of  insects  of  the  order  Hymenop- 
tera,  having  the  abdomen  connected  with  the 
thorax  by  a deep  constriction.  It  comprises 
the  vast  majority  of  the  hymenopterous  in- 
sects, including  the  three  great  series  Para- 

StiMna..  Tllhllliffivn  a-nz-1  A si.M  Is.f,  As. 


v1*  fy  JUI1  „Vi/y  "•  L-r UMt/  T 

georn .,  the  condition  of  being  apolar. 
apolaust  (ap'o-last),  n.  [A  back-formation 
“om  apolaustic.]  1.  A pleasure-seeker. — 2. 
A student  of  apolaustic  or  esthetics, 
apolausticism  (ap-p-las'ti-sizm),  n.  [apolaus- 
tic + -ism.]  The  philosophy  of  taste  or  enjoy- 
ment; apolaustics. 

He  was  indeed  only  fervent  in  his  apolausticism. 


conscious  and  intentional  selection  of  mates 
or  marriage — Apolegamic  mating.  See 

Apollina,ris  (a-pol-i-na'ris),  n.  See  Apollinaris 
water , under  water . 

Apollo  red.  See  *redl. 
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carpels.  Jackson,  Glossary, 
apocarpy  (ap'o-kar-pi),  n.  In  hot.,  the  charac- 
ter of  being  apocarpous, 
apocatastatic  (ap'/o-kat-a-stat'ik),  a.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  apocatastasis 
or  restoration. 

apocenter  (ap'o-8en/'ter),  n.  [Gr.  airo,  from, 
+ K&vrpov,  center.]  1,  In  the  orbit  of  a heaven- 
ly body,  the  point  most  distant  from  the  body 
or  point  around  which  it  revolves.  Science, 
Feb.  7,  1902,  p.  221. — 2.  In  biol.,  an  organism 
or  organ  which  may  be  regarded  as  a special- 
ized or  divergent  descendant  from  a more 
primitive  or  less  specialized  organism  or  organ, 
apocentric  (ap-o-sen'trik),  a.  [Gr.  and,  from, 
+ /c kvrpov,  center.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  apocenter,  in  either  sense.  Encyc.  Brit., 


* f u.  xi-u  amyiutuau  ui  luo  UILlCl  : — \ x - — “ * 

Apoda  ; a cascilian.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  383.  + -lco[>>  ™ harmonicon.]  A variety  of  or- 

^RBjFG  j AnOCjf PlAti  1 4-a J 1 — lOAA  1 "T  XX  XT.. n . 

apodete  (a-pod'e-te),  n.  [NL.  apodete,  < Gr. 


OTTO,  off,  + derr/,' fagot,  fern,  of  drrdf,  bound.] 
That  region  in  a hunch  of  alcyonarian  polyps 
where  the  zooids  are  separate.  Compare 
*syndete. 

Apodichthys  (ap-o-dik'this),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
airovq  (anoS-),  without  feet  (that  is,  ventral 
fins),  + ix6v(,  fish.]  A genus  of  ribbon- 
shaped blennies  found  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Apodina  (ap-6-dI'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  airovc  aPOl°g,  ».  A , 0 . 

(curod-),  footless,  + -ina.]  A suborder  or  sec-  &POlogete  (a-pol'o-jet),  n.  One  skilled  in  that 

tir\n  rvf  ^ ^ „ • e i • Virfl.npll  nf  tli 


^ J i v til  II J V7X  (71  - 

chestnon  invented  in  1800  by  J.  H.  Voller  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  first  manufactured  in 
1828  in  London.  It  was  essentially  a pipe-organ  which 
could  be  played  either  mechanically  by  cylinders  or,  as  it 
had  six  keyboards,  by  several  players,  each  taking  part  of 
a concerted  effect. 

Apollonize  (a-pol'on-Iz),  V.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Apollonized,  ppr.  Apollonizing.  [Gr.  ’AnoTMiv, 
Apollo,  + -ize.]  To  act  the  Apollo,  the  god 
of  the  fine  arts,  music,  literature,  poetry,  elo- 
quence ; hence,  to  speak  or  decide  oracularly 
on  these  subjects.  [Rare.]  N.E.B. 

apolog,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  apologue. 

anoln/yfit.A  fa.-nnl  'n-iot.'i  4J  Onn  olnllnrl  in  41) . 


Y-vvirf  qVo'  ’ o rT  -“'T-  „ see  *Emchthydma. 

XXV  111.  o43.  2.  Departing  more  or  less  from  - . ., 

the  primitive  or  average  type ; specifically,  in  aP°®mbryony  (ap^i-em  bri-on-i). 


the  primitive  or  average  type ; specifically,  in 
omith.,  departing  from  the  primitive  type  of 
intestine. 


7 7 ’ 7 ■ V.VWV.J  ^ t ouuuiuw  V7  L OCk- 

tlOn  of  Gastrotricha , containing  forms  having 
no  pedal  appendages,  as  Basydetes  and  Gossea. 
See  *Euichthydina. 

[apo-  + 


embryon  + -y8.]  Suppression  of  the  emhryo- 
stage,  in  which  the  oosphere  gives  rise  im- 
mediately to  the  vascular  members. 

Markedly  apocentric  though  they  may  be  in  the  matter  anogalacteum  fan,/o-ffa-lflk  te'nin'i  « • nl  nr.n 
of  their  intestinal  coils.  Nature,  July  3,  1902,  p.  235.  .ft,  / 1;  i Vict  1&K  / nV  P1,  aP°7 

galactea  (-a).  [NL.  *apogalactsmm,  < Gr.  air6, 


apocentrically  (ap-o-sen’tri-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  apocentric  manner,  or  the  manner  that  is 
characteristic  of  apocentricity.  Trans.  Lin- 
nean  Soc.,  London,  Oct.,  1901,  p.  204. 
apocentricity  (ap'o-sen-tris'i-ti),  n.  [*apo- 
centric  + -ity.]  The  property  of  being  apocen- 
tric or  of  pertaining  to  an  apocenter. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  apocentricity  of  a character 
can  be  no  guide  to  the  affinities  of  its  possessor. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  343. 

Multiracial  apocentricity,  mornith.,  adaptive  modifi- 
cations of  the  intestine.— Pseudocentric  apoeentri- 


from,  + yaHafiaf  (yaUaxr-),  the  Milkv  Way,  + 
-«um,  as  in  apogseum,  apogee.]  The  point  of 


branch  of  theology  which  has  to  do  with  the 
grounds  and  defense  of  the  Christian  faith. 

apolysin  (a-pol'i-sin),  n.  A yellowish-white 
crystalline  powder,  differing  from  phenacetin 
in  that  it  contains  the  citric  acid  radical  in 
place  of  the  acetic.  It  is  antipyretic  and  ano- 
dyne. 

Apomotis  (ap-o-mo'tis),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
fresh- water  sunfishes  abounding  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

aponeurosis,  n — Gluteal  aponeurosis.  See  *nlu- 
teal. — Palmar  aponeurosis.  See  *palmar. 


orbit  of  a star  supposed  to  he  revolving  in  an 
orbit  within  the  galactic  ring.  Amer.  Jour. 
Set,  Aug.,  1903,  pp.  135,  136. 
apogalactic  (ap//o-ga-lak,tik),  a.  At  a maxi- 
mum distance  from  the  Galaxy.  See  *apoga- 
lacteum. 

apogamous,  a.  2.  In  biol.,  illustrative  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  due  to  apogamy,  or  the  substi- 

- _ — ...... — avuveuui-  tution  of  vegetative  for  sexual  reproduction. 

city,  in  ormth.,  slight  departure  from  the  primitive  intes-  apogamy,  it.  2.  Mating,  pairing,  or  marriage 


mhitmof“  drtan°e  fl'0m,  fPhMilky  fay  in  the  Apon^^^kAn^'toioX’lNL.  (Lin- 


naaus fiiius,  1781),  < Gr.  anovo(,  without  trouble 
(?),+  Gr.  yeiruv,  neighbor  (as  in  Potamogeton).] 
A genus  of  ornamental  monocotyledonous 
plants,  the  type  and  only  genus  of  the  family 
Aponogetonacese.  The  species  most  frequent 
in  cultivation  is  A.  distachyon.  See  Ouviran- 
dra. 

Aponogetonacese  (ap//o-nq-je-tp-na'se-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  (Engler,  1886), < Aponogeton  + -ace*.] 
A family  of  monocotyledonous  plants  of  the 


Aponogetonaceae 

order  Naiadales , the  lattice-leaf  family,  con- 
taining the  genus  Aponogeton  only.  See  *Apo- 
nogeton  and  Ouvirandra. 
aponogetonaceous  (ap//o-no-je-to-na'shius),  a. 
[ Aponogetonaceae  + -ous.]  In  6 ot.,  belonging 
to  the  family  Aponogetonacese. 
apophantic,  a.  II.  n.  The  logical  theory  of 
the  proposition.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
apophony  (a-pof'o-ni),  n.  [P.  apophonie,  < NL. 

apophonia,  < Gr.  and,  off,  + <j>o>vr/,  sound.] 
Vowel-gradation;  the  vowel-differentiation  of 
words  known  as  ablaut  (which  see).  N.  and  Q„ 
8th  ser.,  IX.  222. 

apophysal  (a-pof'i-sal),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  an  apophysis.  Amer. 
Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  XV.  280. 

apophysary,  a — Trousseau’s  apophysary  points, 

various  points  on  the  spine,  pressure  upon  which  causes 
pain  in  certain  cases  of  neuralgia. 

Apophysis  mamillaris,  the  olfactory  bulb.— Cerebral 
apophysis,  the  pineal  body.—  Genial  apophysis.  See 

'kgenialv. 

apoplectoid  (ap-o-plek'toid),  a.  Resembling 
or  of  the  nature  of  apoplexy ; apoplectiform, 
apoplexy,  n. — Bulbar  apoplexy,  hemorrhage  into 
the  substance  of  the  pons  Varolii.—  Choroid  apoplexy, 
hemorrhage  between  the  choroid  and  the  retina. — Heat 
apoplexy,  sunstroke.— Hepatic  apoplexy,  hemor- 
rhage into  the  substance  of  the  liver. — Nervous  apo- 
plexy, the  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  apoplexy  without 
hemorrhage  or  other  injury  of  the  brain.  — Placental 
apoplexy,  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  pla- 
centa.—Pulmonary  apoplexy,  an  effusion  of  blood 
from  the  capillary  vessels  into  the  air- vesicles  and  inter- 
vening lung  substance.— Serous  apoplexy,  a condi- 
tion in  which  symptoms  of  apoplexy  are  due  to  an  effu- 
sion of  serum  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.—  Ver- 
minous apoplexy,  coma  occurring  as  a reflex  symptom 
of  the  presence  of  parasitic  worms  in  the  intestine, 
apopyle  (ap'6-pil),  n.  [Gr.  and,  off,  4-  Tcvky, 
gate.]  In  the  rhagon  type  of  sponge,  the  open- 

/?  ^ /Ic-  ,^-c. 
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Diagrams  of  the  rhagon  type  of  canal  system.  A,  simple  type, 
with  separate  radial  tubes.  B,  more  complex  type,  with  radial 
tubes  fused  and  thickened  distally  to  form  cortex  and  incurrent 
canals;  a portion  only  of  the  wall  is  represented,  ost.,  ostia;  in.c., 
incurrent  canals;  pr.p .,  prosopyle ; Jl.c.,  flagellated  chamber; 
ap.p.,  apopyle;  osc.,  osculum;  G.C.,  gastral  cavity.  The  arrows 
show  the  direction  of  the  currents.  The  thick  black  line  repre- 
sents the  gastral  layer,  and  the  dotted  portion  represents  the 
dennal  layer.  (From  Lankester’s  “ Zoology.”) 

ing  by  which  a flagellated  chamber  communi- 
cates with  the  eloacal  cavity, 
aporetin  (ap-6-re'tin),  n.  [Gr.  ano,  from,  + 
pyrivri,  resin.]'  One  of  the  resinous  substances 
remaining  after  the  crystalline  substances 
have  been  removed  from  rhubarb  extract, 
aporrhaoid  (ap-o-ra'oid),  a.  [ Aporrhais  + 
-oid.']  Resembling  the  Aporrhaidse. 
aporrhysa  (ap-o-n'za;,  n.  pi.  [NL.,  irreg.  pi. 
based  on  Gr.  d ndppvatc,  otherwise  anoppevaig,  a 
flowing  off,  < a noppelv,  flow  off,  < ami,  off,  + 
pely,  flow.  Cf.  epirrhysa.]  In  Rauff’s  ter- 
minology of  sponge  morphology,  the  exhalant 
canals  terminating  on  the  cloacal  surface, 
aposematic  (ap//o-se-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  and, 
away,  + orjpa,  mark  : see  sematic.]  Of  a 
nature  to  warn  or  alarm ; serving  to  warn  or 
alarm  enemies : noting  characteristics  of  or- 
ganisms which,  when  displayed,  effect  this. 

We  often  see  the  combination  of  cryptic  and  sematic 
methods,  the  animal  being  concealed  until  disturbed, 
when  it  instantly  assumes  an  aposematic  attitude. 

Encyc.  Brit..,  XXVII.  147. 

Aposematic  character,  any  characteristic  of  a danger- 
ous, poisonous,  or  unpalatable  organism  which,  when 
displayed,  serves  to  warn  or  alarm  an  enemy ; a warning 
character.  The  hood  of  the  cobra,  the  rattle  of  the 
rattlesnake,  and  the  large  white  tail  of  the  skunk  are 
familiar  examples.  — Aposematic  coloring,  in  danger- 
ous, poisonous,  or  unpalatable  organisms,  conspicuous 
colors  which  warn  or  alarm  enemies ; warning  colors. 

apositic  (ap-o-sit'ik),  a.  [aposit(ia)  + - ic .] 
Causing  apositia  or  loathing  of  food ; tending 
to  diminish  appetite. 

aposorbic  (ap-o-sor'bik),  a.  [Gr.  otto,  from, 
4-  (?)  sorb(inose)  4*  -ic.']  Noting  an  acid, 
C5H8^7>  prepared  by  oxidizing  sorbinose  with 
nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  leaflets,  is  bi- 
basic,  and  melts  at  110°  C. 


apostatic  (ap-6-stat'ik),  a.  [ apostate  + -ic.] 
Characterized  by  apostasy ; apostate  ; back- 
sliding..  Golding.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 
apostatism  (a-pos'ta-tizm),  n.  [ apostate  4- 

-ism.]  Departure  from  or  relinquishment  of 
the  faith:  as,  “political  apostatism.”  Sir  R. 
Wilson , Diary,  II.  308.  N.  E.  D. 

Apostolic  delegate,  an  ambassador  or  diplomatic  agent 
of  second  rank  commissioned  by  the  pope  to  a national 

church  or  to  a government.— Apostoli  method.  See 
'kmethod.  — Apostolic  party.  See  apostolics,  in  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Names.  — Prefect  apostolic.  See  -kprefect . 
apostrofize,  V.  A simplified  spelling  of  apos- 
trophize. 

apostrophism  (a-pos'tro-fizm),  n.  Apostrophic 
mode  ot  address.  Morning  Star  (London),  Dec. 
18,  1866.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 
apotactical  (ap-o-tak'ti-kal),  a.  [Gr.  airoTaicTi- 
Kol,  also  andraKToi,  certain  heretics,  < airoraKTog , 
set  apart,  < anoTaaoeiv,  set  apart,  arrange,  < and, 
from,  4-  racFGEiv,  arrange.]  Recreant.  Bp.  Hall , 
No  Peace  with  Rome,  p.  661. 
apothecal  (ap-o-the'kal),  a.  [L.  apotheca , a 
shop  : see  apothecary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
shopman  ; shopkeeper’s  : as,  “ bucolic  menace 
and  apothecal  libel,”  Mortimer  Collins.  [Rare.  1 
N.  E.  D. 

Apothecaries’  measure.  See  measure. 
apothegmatically  (ap-o-theg-mat'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  an  apothegmatic  manner;  senteiitiously ; 
pithily. 

apotheose  (a-poth'e-oz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
apotlieosed,  ppr.  apbtheosing.  [apotheosis.]  To 
place  or  rank  among  the  gods ; apotheosize  ; 
exalt;  glorify.  [Rare.] 

He  must  be  apotheosed,  or  more  than  mortality  or  man- 
kind will  permit,  and  so  omnipresent. 

F.  Philipps,  Reg.  Necess.,  p.  269. 

a potiori  (a  po-shi-6'rl  or  a po-ti-6're).  [L.] 
Literally,  from  the  stronger  or  more  impor- 
tant ; hence,  in  logic , from  the  prevailing  trend, 
or  principal  contents,  of  an  argument  or  ex- 
position. 

apotype  (ap'o-tip),  n.  One  of  a series  of  speci- 
mens upon  which  are  based  supplementary 
descriptions,  giving  additional  details  about 
some  previously  described  species:  proposed 
to  take  the  place  of  *hypotype , which  is  used 
in  another  sense.  Science , N.  S.,  XXI,  900. 
Appalachia  (ap-a-lach'i-a),  n.  [NL.]  A con- 
tinental area  of  Paleozoic  time  which  occupied 
in  part  the  general  position  of  the  present  Ap- 
palachian region. 

Appalachian,  a.  2.  In  geol.,  specially  noting 
an  anticlinal  fold,  slightly  overthrown  so  as  to 
have  one  flank  dipping  more  steeply  than  the 
other.  See  the  extract. 

The  folding  in  the  rocks  of  the  area  is  of  three  types  : 
minute  crinkling,  small  unsymmetrical  wavy  folds,  and 
broad  Appalachian  ones  in  which  the  adjustment  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  along  the  bedding. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Feb.,  1904,  p.  150. 
apparatus,  n — Arsenic  apparatus  of  Fresenius 
and  Babo,  an  apparatus  for  the  reduction  of  arsenious 
sulphid  by  means  of  potassium  cyanid  in  a current  of 
carbon-dioxid  gas,  which  excludes  air.  Arsenic  appears 
as  a mirror  at  the  narrow  exit-tube.  — Buck’s  extension 
apparatus,  an  apparatus  for  making  extension  of  the 
leg,  in  order  to  counteract  muscular  action  and  prevent 
displacement  of  the  fragments  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
thigh-bone.—  Carbonic-acid  apparatus,  an  apparatus 
for  the  gravimetric  estimation  of  carbonic  dioxid  in  al- 
kali. See  alkalimetry.  Various  forms  have  been  devised 
by  Fresenius,  Geissler,  Mohr,  Kipp,  Schroetter,  and 
others.— Clayton’s  apparatus,  an  apparatus  for  the 
generation  of  anhydrous  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids 
in  the  hold  of  a ship,  for  the  purpose  of  disinfection  and 
to  kill  the  rats.— Elliott’S  apparatus,  an  apparatus  for 
the  rapid  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures,  such  as  illumi- 
nating gas.  The  sample  is  collected  in  the  graduated  eu- 
diometer. It  is  then  transferred  to  the  laboratory- tube, 
where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a solvent.  The 
residual  gas  is  then  returned  to  the  graduated  tube  and 
the  loss  in  volume  measured.—  Fell-O’Dwyer  appara- 
tus, an  appliance  for  forcing  air  into  the  lungs  through 
an  intubation-tube  by  means  of  a bellows.—  Fin  sort’s 
apparatus,  a system  of  lenses  for  concentrating  the 


apparatus 

violet  rays  of  light,  used  in  the  light-treatment  of  lupus 
and  other  diseases.  — Fresenius’s  drying  apparatus,  a 
form  of  drying-oven.  The  temperature  of  the  interior  is 
controlled  by  a thermostat  attachment.  — Hempel’s  gas- 
analysis  apparatus,  an  apparatus  for  the  rapid  and 
exact  analysis  of  a mixture  of  gases,  whereby  a sample  mea- 
sured volume  contained  in  a graduated  bu- 
rette is  successively  transferred  to  absorp- 
tion pipettes,  or  other  vessels  containing  re- 
agents, the  effect  of  which  is  determined  by 
remeasuring  the  gaseous  volume  after  sub- 
jecting it  to  each  test.  The  gas  is  collected 
over  mercury,  though  in  some  cases  water 
may  serve.— Hofmann’s  apparatus,  an 
apparatus  designed  to  demonstrate  the 
combination  of  gases  by  volume.  The  one 
shown  in  the  illustration  is  for  the  synthe- 
sis of  water  from  its  elements,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  — Hiifner’s  apparatus,  an  appa- 
ratus designed  for  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  urea.—  Jaderin  apparatus,  a base- 
line measuring  apparatus  comprising  two 
wires  of  different  thermal  expansion  placed 
side  by  side,  whose  relative  lengths  are  ob- 
served and  used  to  determine  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  wires  and  from  this  the  tem- 
perature-corrections to  the  lengths  of  the 
wires  and  of  the  line  measured. — Kipp’s 
apparatus,  an  apparatus  for  the  evolution 
of  gases  at  a uniform  rate.  It  consists  of 
three  globular  communicating  glass  vessels. 
Hofmann’s  A solid  put  into  the  central  one  is  subjected 
Apparatus,  to  the  action  of  some  liquid,  as  water  or  an 
acid.  The  gas  generated  is  permitted  to 
escape  through  a lateral  stop- 
cock which  regulates  the  flow. 

When  an  excess  of  gas  is  set  free 
it  causes  a pressure  within  the 
globe  and  pushes  the  liquid 
away  from  the  solid  into  the 
lower  globe,  and  thence  by  the 
long  central  tube  into  the  upper 
reservoir.  The  mutual  action 
of  the  chemicals  is  also  thus  sus- 
pended when  the  gas  is  not 
needed.—  Kjeldahl’s  appara- 
tus, an  apparatus  for  the  deter- 
mination of  nitrogen  in  organic 
compounds  by  its  conversion  to 
ammonia,  the  weight  of  which 
is  ascertained  from  its  neutral- 
izing, a standard  acid.—  Lan- 
gen’s  apparatus,  an  appara- 
tus for  collecting  the  waste 
gases  in  a blast-furnace  by  clos- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  It 
has  the  form  of  a bell-shaped 
tube  resting  in  an  inverted  coni- 
cal ring.  It  is  raised  and  low-  Kipp’s  Apparatus, 
ered  by  means  of  a lever,  and  is 

provided  at  the  extremity  with  a lip  which  dips  into  a 
water-trough  in  the  gas-main,  forming  a perfectly  air- 
tight joint.  At  the  time  of  charging,  the  bell  is  lifted 
and,  sliding  in  the  water-joint  on  the  gas-tube,  allows  the 
charge  in  the  cup-shaped  ring  to  fall  into  the  furnace.— 
Lindeman’s  oxygen  apparatus,  an  apparatus  for  the 
determination  of  oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures,  based  on 
its  removal  by  union  with  phosphorus.  The  gas  is  col- 
lected in  a measuring-eudiometer  and  transferred  to  a 
vessel  containing  small  sticks  of  phosphorus.  On  being 
brought  again  to  the  graduated  tube,  the  loss  in  volume 
indicates  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed.— Marsh’s 
arsenic  apparatus,  the  form  of  apparatus  originally 
proposed  by  Marsh  for  the  application  of  his  method  of 
detecting  minute  quantities  of  arsenic.  It  consisted  of  a 
U-shaped  tube  of  glass,  with  a bulb  on  each  limb,  and 
a stop-cock  ending  in  a small  jet  from  which  the  ar- 
seniureted  hydrogen  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  and  be 
ignited.  It  is  now  superseded  by  a simpler  but  more  ef- 
ficient arrangement.  Memory  apparatus.  See  +mem- 
ory.—  Oettel’s  apparatus,  an  apparatus  for  the  volu- 
metric determination  of  fluorin.  Silicon  tetrafluorid  is 
evolved  by  heating  the  fluorid,  under  analysis,  with 
quartz  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  fluorin  is  calculated 
from  the  volume  of  the  gas  set  free. — Orsat’s  appara- 
tus, a portable  apparatus  for  the  rapid  analysis  of  gases. 
It  consists  of  a graduated  burette,  surrounded  by  a water- 
jacket,  connected  with  a movable  two-necked  bottle  by 
a rubber  hose,  and  capable  of  being  filled  with  gas  from 
a stack,  flue,  etc.,  through  the  capillary  tube  and  stop- 
cock attached  thereto.  The  measured  volume  can  then 
be  transferred  to  any  one  of  the  absorption  pipettes  by 
opening  the  stop-cock  connecting  the  pipette  with  the 
capillary.  The  gaseous  volume  is  then  returned  to  the 
burette  and  the  loss  due  to  absorption  determined.  Thus 
several  constituents  may  rapidly  be  removed  in  succes- 
sion. These  are  usually  carbon  dioxid,  carbon  monoxid, 
and  oxygen.  The  reagents  used  are  aqueous  potassium 
hydrate,  ammoniacal  cuprous  chlorid,  and  a solution 
of  pyrogallol  in  potassium  hydrate,  respectively.  Hydro- 
gen is  determined  by  means  of  palladium  warmed  by  a 
spirit-flame  and  contained  in  a capillary  tube  connected 
with  a pipette  filled  with  water,  which  is  displaced  by 
the  gases  not  acted  on  by  any  of  the  reagents.  — Puddling 
apparatus  (of  Godfrey  and  Howson),  an  arrangement 
for  the  conversion  of  cast-iron  into  malleable  iron  or  mild 
steel  by  means  of  a blast  of  previously  heated  gas  and 
air  directed  into  a rotating  vessel  lined  with  infusi- 
ble material. — Reaction  apparatus.  See  ★ reaction . — 
Roese-Stutzer  apparatus,  an  apparatus  for  the  de- 
termination of  fusel-oil.  The  spirit  to  be  tested  is  shaken 
with  chloroform  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  iu crease 
in  the  volume  of  the  chloroform  indicates  the  proportion 
of  fusel-oil  present.— Root’s  calibrating  apparatus. 
See  -^calibrate  — Scheibler’s  apparatus,  an  apparatus 
for  the  estimation  of  calcium  carbonate  in  bone-black. 
The  carbon  dioxid,  liberated  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  a given  weight  of  bone-black,  displaces  air,  the 
volume  so  displaced  being  measured  with  accuracy  by 
means  of  the  graduated  eudiometer.  The  volume  of  gas 
being  ascertained,  the  weight  of  the  calcium  carbonate 
maybe  calculated.— Schelling’s  apparatus,  an  appa- 
ratus for  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  gases 


apparatus 

according  to  the  Bunsen  method,  by  ascertaining  the 
rate  of  effusion.— Schilling’s  blast  apparatus  a sim- 
ple device  for  combining  an  aspirator  and  an  air-blast, 
operated  by  water-pressure.  — Soxhlet’s  extraction  ap- 
paratus, an  apparatus  for  the  extraction  of  soluble  con- 
stituents, as  fat,  with  a minimum  quantity  of  solvent,  as 
ether.  The  solvent  is  boiled  in  the  lower  flask  (see  the 
illustration),  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  the 
water-cooled  spiral,  and  the  liquid  drops  upon 
the  substance  contained  in  the  central  vessel, 
where  it  accumulates  until  it  reaches  the  top  of 
the  siphon,  when  it  runs  into  the  lower  flask. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  extraction 
is  complete.  The  extract  is  obtained  by  boiling 
off  the  solvent.— Squibbs’s  urea  apparatus. 
See  kurea. — Telesmatic  apparatus.  See 
ktelesmatic. — Time-sense  apparatus.  See 

ktime-sense.—  Triple-effect  apparatus,  an 
important  modification  of  the  vacuum-pan  used 
in  sugar-refining  and  other  branches  of  indus- 
try, involving  the  use  of  latent  heat  from  the 
vapor  of  a first  pan  to  boil  the  liquid  contained 
in  a second  pan  in  which  a higher  vacuum  is 
maintained,  and  in  like  manner  applying  the 
vapor  from  the  second  to  a 
third  pan.  Sometimes  even  a 
larger  number  of  vessels  than 
three  is  employed.— Wiborgh’s 
apparatus,  an  apparatus  for 
the  rapid  estimation  of  sulphur 
&oxmet  s in  iron  and  steel.  About  .5 
. gram  of  drillings  are  heated  in 

Appara-  a with  water.  Sulphuric 
tus.  acid  is  then  run  in  from  the 
side-funnel  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phid  is  evolved.  This  reacts  with  the 
cadmium  acetate  with  which  a cloth  fas- 
tened over  the  mouth  of  the  upper  fun- 
nel-like vessel  has  been  saturated.  The 
shade  of  yellow  developed  is  compared 
with  a set  of  standards.— Winkler’s 
apparatus  for  gas  analysis,  a con- 
venient form  of  gas  burette.  It  consists 
of  an  accurately  graduated  eudiometer 
with  a simple  stop-cock  at  its  upper  and 
a three-way  stop-cock  at  its  lower  end. 

The  lower  end  is  connected  by  means  of 
rubber  hose  to  the  leveling  tube.  The 
gas  may  be  collected  over  mercury  or 
water.— Yaryan  apparatus  or  evap- 
orator, an  ingenious  and  successful 
arrangement  for  evaporation  by  mul- 
tiple effect,  introduced  in  1886 : applicable  to  the  evap- 
oration of  solutions  of  sugar  and  the  concentration  of 
liquids  for  many  other  purposes. 

appareling  (a-par'el-ing),  n.  Clothes;  cloth- 
ing. 

Fishing  and  hunting  the  abundant  waterfowl,  as  well 
as  other  game,  contribute  to  the  tribal  subsistence,  and 
diming  recent  years  part  of  the  corn,  beans,  and  peas  is 
carried  on  horseback  to  Yuma,  where  it  is  bartered 
chiefly  for  appareling.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1901,  p.  72. 

Apparent  celestial  latitude.  See  kiatitude.—  Appa- 
rent danger.  See  kd  anger.— Apparent  efficiency. 
See  k efficiency. — Apparent  energy.  Same  as  apparent 
kpower. — Apparent  power.  See  kpower i.— Apparent 
resistance.  See  impedance.— Apparent  solar  day. 
See  kdayl. 

apparition  (ap-a-rish'on),  v.  t.  To  cause  to 
to  appear  in  phantom  form.  Mrs.  Whitney. 
Sights  and  Insights,  11.  468.  [Rare.]  N.E.D. 

appassionato  (a-pa-si-o-na'to),  a.  [It.,  < ML. 
ad-  + passionatus,  passionate.]  Impassioned; 
emotional : in  music,  noting  passages  to  be  so 
rendered. 

appatriation  (a-pa-tri-a'shon),  n.  [L.  ad,  to, 
+ patria,  country,  + -ation'.']  The  assignment, 
as  of  a song  or  a saying,  to  the  country  or  place 
where  it  originated.  Athenseum,  July  7,  1883. 
[Rare.] 

appeal,  v.  i — T9  appeal  from  the  chair,  to  take 
exception  to  a decision  of  the  chairman  or  presiding  officer 
of  a deliberative  body,  and  ask  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
or  assembly  in  regard  to  it;  to  appeal  to  the  house  from 
a decision  of  the  chair. 

appeal,  n — Circuit  court  of  appeals,  a federal  court 
of  appellate  jurisdiction  established  for  the  hearing  of  ap- 
peals from  judgments,  orders,  or  decrees  of  the  various 
federal  district  and  circuit  courts  throughout  the  United 
States. 

appel,  n.  ( b ) A stroke  on  the  opponent’s  foil 
or  sword  designed  to  notify  him  that  the  bout 
is  to  begin,  (c)  The  stamping  of  the  foot 
during  ceremonial  salutes  prior  to  the  bout. 
See  salute. 

appellatived  (a-pel'a-tivd),  p.  a.  Called; 
named.  Bulwer,  Disowned,  i.  [Rare.] 

Appendages  of  the  eye,  the  lacrymal  apparatus,  ocular 
muscles,  eyelids,  eyelashes,  and  eyebrows.  — Appen- 
dages of  the  fetus,  the  umbilical  cord,  placenta,  and 
membranes.— Appendages  of  the  skin,  the  sweat  and 
sebaceous  glands,  nails,  and  hair.— Appendages  of  the 
uterus.  Same  as  *adnexa.— Auricular  appendage. 
Same  as  appendix  auriculae  (which  see,  under  appendix). 
— Csecal  appendage,  vermicular  appendage,  the 
vermiform  appendix. 

appendant,  a— Appendant  powers,  those  powers 
which  the  donee  is  authorized  to  exercise  out  of  the  estate 
limited  to  him,  and  which  depend  for  their  validity  upon 
the  estate  which  is  in  him.  A life-estate  limited  to  a man, 
with  a power  to  grant  leases  in  possession,  is  an  example. 
Bouvier,  Law  Diet. 

appendectomy  (ap-en-dek'to-mi),  n.  A short- 
ened form  of  *appendicectomy.  Med.  Record, 
July  11,  1903,  p.  46. 


appendical,  a.  2.  Kelating  to  an  appendix, 
specifically  to  the  vermiform  appendix, 
appendicectomy  (a-pen-di-sek'to-mi),  n. 
[NL.  appendix  ( vermiformis ) 4-  Gr.  luro/ifa  ex- 
cision.] Excision  of  the  vermiform  appendix. 
Med.  Record,  March  28,  1903,  p.  484. 
appendicitis  (a-pen-di-si'tis),  n.  [L.  appendix 
{-die-)  + -itis.~\  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  vermiform  appendix  (which  see,  under 
appendix).  The  disease  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  most 
commonly  in  young  adults,  especially  young  men.  The 
apparently  increased  prevalence  of  the  affection  in  late 
years  is  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  greater  skill  in 
diagnosis.  The  exciting  causes  of  inflammation  of  the 
appendix  are  digestive  disturbances  (especially  intestinal 
indigestion  attended  with  much  flatulence),  influenza, 
rheumatism,  and  blows  on  the  abdomen  ; the  presence  of 
seeds  in  the  appendix  is  not,  contrary  to  the  popular 
belief,  a frequent  cause  of  the  disease.  The  inflammation 
may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  most  prominent  symptoms 
of  the  acute  form  are  pain  of  a colicky  nature,  usually 
beginning  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus  and  later 
becoming  localized  in  the  right  lower  abdominal  region  ; 
rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles  on  the  right  side  ; and 
tenderness  to  pressure.  The  last,  at  the  beginning,  is 
nearly  always  most  acute  at  “ McBurney’s  point,”  which 
is  situated  about  two  inches  from  the  anterior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  on  a line  joining  this  process  with 
the  umbilicus.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  prostration,  fever, 
rapid  pulse,  constipation  or  more  rarely  diarrhea,  and 
chills  are  other  symptoms  usually  present  in  varying 
degrees.  In  chronic  appendicitis,  the  most  prominent 
manifestation  is  constant  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
which  is  aggravated  by  exertion  or  fatigue;  but  the  condi- 
tion may  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  health  in  many  other 
ways,  while  there  is  also  the  ever  present  danger  of  an 
acute  exacerbation  with  all  its  perils.  In  the  treatment 
of  acute  appendicitis  surgeons  usually  advise  operation  as 
soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made.  “ Interval  operations  ” are 
those  in  which  the  appendix  is  removed  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  an  acute  attack,  so  as  to  prevent  a recurrence  of 
the  disease.— Chronic,  recurrent,  or  relapsing  ap- 
pendicitis, a low  grade  of  inflammation  of  the  vermiform 
appendix,  continuing  without  marked  symptoms,  but  in- 
terrupted from  time  to  time  by  acute  exacerbations. — 
Perforative  appendicitis,  inflammation  of  the  vermi- 
form appendix  in  which  perforation  of  this  part  occurs. 

appendicula  (ap-en-  dik'fi-la),  n. ; pi.  appen- 
dicnlse  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  appendix;  see  appen- 

dix.'] A fine  hair-like  growth  borne  at  the 
apex  of  hymenoraycetous  fungi. 

appendicular,  a.  2.  Relating  to  an  appendi- 
ele,  specifically  to  the  appendix  vermiformis : 
as,  appendicular  colic.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
I.  39. 

appendiculocascal  (ap-en-dik'u-16-se'kal),  a. 
Relating  to  both  the  caecum  and  the  vermiform 
appendix.  Lancet,  Aug.  29,  1903,  p.  600. 

appending  (a-pen'ding),  p.  a.  Attached;  ap- 
pendant. 

appending  (a-pen'ding),  n.  Addition ; an  ad- 
dition. Athenseum,  April  27,  1895,  p.  532. 

Appendix  cerebri,  the  pituitary  body. 

appendix  (a-pen'diks),  v.  t.  To  add  as  an 
appendix. _ [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 

apperception,  n.  5.  In  Wundt’s  psychology, 
the  process  whereby  a perception  or  idea  at- 
tains to  clearness  in  consciousness;  also,  the 
introspective  contents  of  this  process,  that  is, 
the  clear  idea  itself  and  the  changes  resulting 
in  consciousness  from  the  induction  of  the 
attentive  state. 

Here  we  understand  by  apperception  a psychological 
process  in  which,  on  the  objective  side,  a certain  con- 
tents becomes  clear  in  consciousness  and,  on  the  subjec- 
tive, certain  feelings  arise  which,  as  referred  to  any  given 
contents,  we  ordinarily  term  the  state  of  ‘attention.’ 

W.  Wundt  (trails.),  Physiol.  Psychol.,  I.  316. 
Apperception  center.  See  kcenter. 

apperceptionism  (ap-er-sep'shon-izm),  n.  In 
psychol.,  the  explanation  and  systematization 
of  mental  phenomena  in  terms  not  only  of  the 
mental  elements  and  their  physiological  con- 
ditions hut  also  of  the  process  of  apperception. 
The  word  is  usually  applied,  in  current  controversy,  to 
the  psychological  attitude  represented  by  Wundt’s  sys- 
tem , that  is,  to  a specific  form  of  voluntarism  : contrasted 
with  association*  sm. 

But  without  returning  to  apperceptionism  we  can  over- 
come the  one-sidedness  of  associationism. 

H.  Munsterberg,  Harvard  Psychol.  Stud.,  I.  644. 

apperceptionist  (ap-er-sep'shon-ist),  n.  An 
epistemologist  who  embraces  apperceptionism. 
The  idealist’s  view  is  that  of  the  ‘ appercepliom'sts .’ 
Jour.  Philos.,  Psychol,  and  Sci.  Methods,  Aug.  18, 1904, 

[p.  466. 

apperceptionistic  (ap-er-sep//shon-is'tik),  a. 
In  psychol .,  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
apperceptionism.  It.  Miinsterberq,  Harvard 
Psychol.  Stud.,  I.  653. 

apperceptive,  a.  2.  In  current  psychol. : (a) 
characterized  by  clearness,  or  by  the  state  of 
attention;  (b)  resulting  from  or  pertaining  to 
the  psychological  process  of  apperception. 

In  almost  every  moment  of  the  waking  life  an  apper- 
ceptive process  is  taking  place.  Whenever  an  object  is 
attended  to,  the  presentation  of  it  is  apperceived. 

O.  F.  Stout,  Anal.  Psychol.,  II.  113. 


apple 

We  may  distinguish  intellectual  processes  from  asso- 
ciations, on  the  purely  psychological  basis,  as  appercep. 
tive  connections  of  ideas. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p.  312. 
Apperceptive  signal,  in  psj/chophys .,  a premonitory 
signal  to  the  observer  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
coming  impression. 

apperceptively  (ap  " 6r  - sep  ' tiv  - li),  adv.  In 
psychol .,  in  an  apperceptive  manner;  byway 
of  the  process  of  apperception : as,  appercep- 
tively known  ; apperceptively  constituted, 
appercipient  (ap-er-sip'i-ent),  a.  [NL.  apper- 
cipiens,  ppr.  of  appercipere,  apperceive.]  Ap- 
perceiving;  capable  of  apperception.  G.  F. 
Stout,  Anal.  Psychol.,  II.  128. 

Appert  glass.  See  +glass. 
appetizement  (ap-e-tiz'ment),  n.  [appetize  + 
- ment .]  Appetite;  craving  for  food;  hunger. 
Scott , Woodstock.  [Kare.] 
appetizingly  (ap'e-ti-zing-li),  adv.  In  an  ap- 
petizing manner ; in  a way  to  whet  appetite : 
as,  food  cooked  appetizingly. 
applanation  (ap-la-na'shon),  n.  [NL.  *appla- 
natio(n-),  < *applanare,  <‘L.  ap-  for  ad-,  to,  + 
LL.  planare,  make  plane : see  plane  1,  v.]  Flat- 
tening : said  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

In  some  cases  the  eye  becomes  myopic,  which  fact  can 
he  explained  only  by  the  assumption  that  the  crystalline 
lens  in  toto  is  pressed  forward  toward  the  cornea,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  this  manner  the  zonule 
of  Zinn  is  stretched,  and  that  an  applanation  of  the  lens 
is  taking  place.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  361. 

apple,  n.  1 and  2.  The  apple  thrives  under  a very 
wide  range  of  conditions,  and  in  practically  ad  temperate 
regions.  In  North  America  the  chief  regions  in  which  it  is 
produced  commercially  are  the  Eastern  Canadian  region, 
comprising  parts  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  maritime 
provinces  ; the  New  England  and  New  York  region  ; the 
Piedmont  region  of  Virginia;  the  Michigan-Ohio  region  ; 
the  prairie-plains  region,  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  to 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  in  which  the  Ben  Davis  variety  is 
the  leading  factor;  the  Ozark  region,  comprising  part  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  often  known  as  “the  land  of  the 
big  red  apple”;  and  the  rapidly  developing  regions  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  the  Coast  States.  In  all 
these  sections  there  are  certain  dominant  varieties,  which 
are  usually  less  successful  in  other  localities.  As  a country 
grows  older,  it  usually  happens  that  the  list  of  desirable 
apples  increases  in  length,  because  of  the  choosing  of  va- 
rieties to  suit  special  localities  and  special  needs.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  lists  of  varieties  for  planting  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  either  for  market  or  home  use.  The 
number  of  varieties  of  apples  runs  into  the  thousands. 
A generation  and  more  ago,  the  great  emphasis  in  apple- 
growing was  placed  on  varieties,  and  the  old  fruit-books 
testify  to  the  great  development  of  systematic  pomology. 
The  choice  of  varieties  is  not  less  important  now ; but 
other  subjects  have  greatly  increased  in  importance  with 
the  rise  of  commercial  fruit-growing,  such  as  the  neces- 
sity and  means  of  tilling  the  soil,  fertilization  and  cover- 
cropping, the  combating  of  insects  and  diseases  (espe- 
cially by  means  of  spraying),  and  revised  methods  of 
handling,  storing,  and  marketing.  The  result  is  the  trans- 
fer of  the  emphasis  to  scientific  and  commercial  questions. 
The  apple  has  been  generally  referred  to  the  rosaceous 
genus  Pyrus,  although  some  recent  authors  reinstate  the 
old  genus  Malm.  Under  the  former  genus  it  is  known 
as  Pyrus  Malus ; under  the  latter  as  Malus  Malm.  The 
nearest  generic  allies  are  the  pears,  comprising  the  typi- 
cal genus  Pyrus.  The  pears  are  distinguished,  among 
other  things,  by  having  the  styles  free  to  the  base ; the 
apples  by  having  the  styles  more  or  less  united  below. 
The  species  Malus  Malus  has  run  into  almost  numberless 
forms  under  the  influence  of  long  domestication.  These 
forms  are  distinguished  not  only  by  differences  in  fruit, 
but  by  habit  of  tree  and  marked  botanical  characteristics. 
Thus  the  bloomless  apple  (see  seedless  kapple)  has  more 
or  less  diclinous  flowers,  ami  it  was  early  described  as  a 
distinct  species  under  the  name  of  Pyrus  dioica.  There 
are  many  forms  of  dwarf  apple-trees,  the  best-known  of 
which  is  the  paradise  or  garden-apple.  On  this  and  similar 
stocks  any  variety  of  apple  may  be  grafted  or  budded 
if  very  small  or  dwnrf  trees  are  desired.  There  are  ap- 
ple-trees with  variegated  foliage,  others  with  double 
flowers,  and  others  with  a weeping  or  drooping  habit. 
In  China  and  Japan  there  is  a double-flowered  and  showy- 
flowered  apple  of  a very  closely  allied  but  apparently  dis- 
tinct species,  Malm  spectahilis.  See  also  kcrab-apple. — 
Apple  bark-beetle,  apple-blight,  apple  bud-worm, 
apple  case-bearer.  See  kbark-beetle,  kblight,  kbud- 
worm,  kcase-bearer.—  Apple  canker.  See  kcanker.— 
Apple  family,  the  Malacese,  often  treated  as  a subfamily 
of  Bosacese. — Apple  fruit-beetle.  See  ★ fruit-beetle.— 
Apple  leaf-miner,  apple  Lyonetia,  apple  saw-fly, 
apple  twig-borer,  apple- wood  stainer.  See  kieaf- 
miner,  kLyonetia,  ksaw-Jly , ktwig-borer , k stainer. — 
Argyll  apple,  Eucalyptus  cinerea , a gregarious  species 
of  New  South  Wales,  yielding,  with  others,  eucalyptus- 
oil. — Bitter-rot  of  apple.  See  kbitter-rot. — Black  ap- 
ple, the  native  or  wild  plum,  so  called,  of  Australia, 
Sideroxylon  australe,  bearing  edible  fruit  of  an  insipid 
fla  vor.  Also  called  bush-apple.  See  wild  plum,  (c),  under 
plum*,  and  Sideroxylon.—  Black-rot  Of  apple.  See 
kblack-rot. — Bush-apple.  Same  as  black  kapple , above. 
— Cannibal  apple,  the  fruit  of  Solanum  Uporo.  It  is 
red  like  a tomato  and  is  6 or  6 cm.  in  diameter.  It  was 
formerly  eaten  by  the  Fijians  at  their  cannibal  feasts. 
In  their  vernacular  it  was  called  boro  dina,  or  ‘true 
boro.’  In  Samoa  it  is  called  polo.  See  Solanum  and 
cannibal’s  tomato , under  tomato.—  Green  apple  leaf- 
tier.  See  k leaf -tier.—  Lesser  apple  leaf-folder.  See 
kleaf -folder.  — Mooley  apple.  See  kemu-apple.—  Os- 
age apple,  the  Osage  orange,  Toxylon  pomiferum. 
[Tennessee.]  — Possum-pocket  apple,  the  papaw,  Asi- 
mina  triloba.  [Dismal  Swamp  region.]— Seedless  ap- 
ple, a variety  of  apple  which  normally  has  no  seeds. 


apple 

Such  apples  are  not  new,  being  mentioned  in  ancient  nut  palms,  Ccelococcus  Amicarum  and  C.  Solomo- 
cSrmin'datio^  »«*%  of  the  Caroline  and  Solomon  Islands, 

apples  of  normal  form  and  structure  in  which  the  core  kee  lv or y -nut . 

is  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  apples  with  nearly  or  quite  apple-oil  (apT-oil),  71.  Ethyl  or  amyl  Valeri- 
apetalous  and  more  or  less  imperfect  flowers.  The  anate  diluted  with  alcohol : used  to  imitate  the 
latter  group  comprises  the  so-called  ‘bloomless  ap-  • r.  , , 

pies,  which  have  been  known  for  centuries.  The  mere  apples  ill  confectionery  and  Soda-water 

fact  of  comparative  seedlessness  has  no  signittcance  in  syrups.  Also  apple-essence. 
the  choice  of  a variety,  for  the  apple-grower  must  have  apple-SCab  (ap'l-skab),  n.  A disease  of  the 
a variety  of  certain  quality,  color,  and  form,  with  a high  apple-tree  which  attacks  b 


degree  of  productivity  and  other  desirable  qualities. — 
Seven-year  apple,  a West  Indian  tree,  Genipa  clusije- 
/olia,  or  its  fruit.  See  Genipa.  — Sooty  blotch  of  apple. 
See  'kblotch. 


apple-tree  which  attacks  both  the  leaves  and 
fruit,  caused  by  the  fungus  Fusicladium  den- 
driticum.  See  Fusicladium  and  scab,  5. 
apple-scale  (ap'l-skal),  n.  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  scale-insects  or  bark-lice  that  infest 
the  apple,  notably,  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse 
of  the  apple  ( Lepidosaplies  ulmi.  formerly  My- 
tilaspis  pomorum)  and  the  scurfy  scale  ( Chio - 
naspis  furfurus) . 


apple-aphis  (ap'l-a/fis),  n.  The  common  leaf- 
louse,  Aphis  mail,  of  the  apple,  especially 
abundant  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

Also  apple-leaf  aphis  and  apple-louse.  See  cut 
under  Aphis. 

apple-borer  (ap'l-bor'fer),  n.  An  insect  which  apple-slicer  (apT-sli'ser),  n.  An  instrument 
bores  mto  apple-trees,  as  the  round-headed  for  cutting  apples  into  slices  for  culinary  use. 
apple-borer  (larva  of  Superda Candida),  or  the  apple-slump  (ap'l-slump),  n.  Hot  apple-sauce 
flat-headed  apple-tree  borer  (larva  of  Chryso-  covered  with  a rich  dough  and  cooked.  [TJ.S.l 
bothns  femorata).  See  cuts  under  Saperda  and  apple-sphinx  (ap'l-sfingks),  n.  A sphiugid 
Lhrysooothris.  moth,  Sphinx  gordius.  Its  apple-green  larva 

apple-coal  (ap  1-kol),  n.  Free  or  soft  coal ; feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the  apple  in  Canada  and 
coal  which  mines  easily.  [Scotch.]  the  United  States,  from  the  Mississippi  valley 

Applecross  group.  See  *groupl.  eastward, 

apple-dowdy  (ap-l-dou'di),  n.  Same  as 
pie-slump. 

apple-essence  (ap  l-es^ens),  n.  Same  ils  *appl(;-  often  found  on  young  withered  apples. 

TT  , . apple-toddy  (apT-tod"i),  n.  A toddy  into 

apple-faced  (ap  1-fast),  a.  Having  a face  which  the  pulp  of  baked  or  roasted  apples  is 
round  like  an  apple.  Dickens,  Dombey  and  stirred ; also,  a toddy  made  of  apple-jack. 

Son.  [Bare.]  * — •-  *■---  ~ J 

apple-fly  (ap'l-fti),  n.  1.  A little  fruit-fly,  Dro- 
sophila ampelophila,  of  the  family  Drosophil- 
idse,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  overripe  apples 
and  other  fruit,  and  especially  swarms  around 
cider-mills.  See  cut  under  fruit-fly. — 2.  A 
trypetid  fly  ( Trypeta  pomonella)  whose  larva, 


*aP~  apple-thrips  (apT-thrips),  n.  A minute  thy- 
sanopterous  insect,  Phlceothrips  mali,  which  is 


Apple-tree  borer.  See  ★borer.— Apple-tree  canker. 
See  ★canto-.— Apple-tree  pruner.  See  *pruner.— 
Apple-tree  shot-hole  borer.  See  ■kborer  and  *shot- 
borer.  - Apple-tree  tent-caterpillar.  See  *tent-cater- 
pillar.—  Bronze  apple-tree  weevil.  See  -hweevil.— 
Red-humped  apple-tree  caterpillar.  See  *cater- 
pillar. — Yellow-necked  apple-tree  caterpillar.  See 
Pcaterpillar. 


known  as  the  apple-maggot  or  railroad-worm,  in-  aPPle~'WOrill  (ap  1-werm),  n.  The  larva  of 


tests  apples  in  the  northeastern  United  States. 
See  cut  under  Trypeta. 

apple-gall  (ap'l-gaj),  n.  A gall  resembling  an 
apple.  — Grape-vine  apple-gall,  a gall,  globular, 
fleshy,  greenish  in  color,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter, 
attached  to  the  stems  of  grape-vines  : produced  by  the 
larva  of  a fly,  Cecidmnyia  vitis-pomum. 


the  codling-moth,  Carpocapsa  pomonella,  a 
cosmopolitan  tortricid  moth.  See  codling- 
moth — Many-dotted  apple-worm,  the  larva  of  a 
noctuid  moth,  Balsa  malana,  two  generations  or  broods 
of  which  appear  during  the  summer,  often  feeding  in 
numbers  on  the  foliage  of  the  apple.  It  is  an  inch  or 
more  in  length  and  light  green  in  color,  with  longitudi- 
nal white  lines  and  many  whitish  dots. 


apple-grinder  (apT-grin"der),  «.  A grinding-  apply,  v.  *■  5.  In  astrol.,  of  a heavenly  body, 
mill  for  pulping  apples,  grapes,  peaches,  etc.,  . ...  . . . 

or  for  grinding  roots  as  food  for  cattle;  a 
grinding-mill. 

apple-gum  (ap'l-gum),  n.  A medium-sized 
tree,  Eucalyptus  Stuartiana,  resembling  the 


to  approach  to  the  conjunction  or  aspect  of 
another. 

appointment,  n — Bureau  of  appointments.  See 
★bureau. — Illusory  appointment,  such  an  appoint- 
ment or  disposition  of  property  under  a power  as  is 

common  apple.  It  yields  a useful  hard,  brown  f Law  Dict* 

timber,  and  a kino.  Also  on, Hod  turnon  re*  Appolt  COke-OVen.  See  coke-o ten. 

apport  (a-port  or,  as  F.,  a-por  ),  n.  [F.,  < op- 


timber,  and  a kino.  Also  called  turpentine-tree, 
peppermint-tree,  and  apple-scented  gum.  [Vic- 
toria.] 

apple-leaf  (ap'l-lef),  n.  A leaf  of  the  apple- 
tree — Apple-leaf  Bucculatrix,  a tiueid  moth,  Buccu 


Apple-leaf  Biicculatrix  ( Bucculatrix  pornifoliella). 

, apple  twig  covered  with  cocoons;  b,  cocoon,  enlarged; 
c,  moth,  much  enlarged  (Riley). 


latnx  pornifoliella,  whose  larva  feeds  abundantly  on  the  „ u\ 
leaves  of  the  apple  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  hiber-  aPPOSltlveiy  (a-poz  l-tiv-li), 
nates  within  a whitish  elongate,  longitudinally  ribbed  tion  or  SO  as  to  stand  11  ag 
cocoon  attached  to  the  twigs  ortrunk  of  the  tree.  Apple-  tionally:  as,  substantive  expressions  put  ap- 
leaf  flea- weevil.  See  -kflea-weevil.  • • • - 1 


porter,  < L.  apportare,  bring  to,  introduce.]  The 
introduction,  professedly  by  occult  or  super- 
normal means,  of  flowers,  musical  instru- 
ments, etc.:  used  with  reference  to  perform- 
ances of  spiritualistic  mediums. 

Some  of  the  physical  phenomena  which  I have  adduced 
as  among  those  proclaimed  to  have  occurred,  such  as 
apports,  scent,  movement  of  objects,  passage  of  matter 
through  matter,  bear  a perilous  resemblance  to  conjuring 
tricks,  of  a kind  fairly  well  known  ; which  tricks  if  well 
done  can  be  very  deceptive. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Research, 
XVII.  48. 

apportionable  (a-por'slion-a-bl),  a.  [appor- 
tion + -able.]  Liable  to  be  apportioned.  Sir 
E.  Coke. 

apposal  (a-po'zal),  n.  The  act  of  apposing. 
Apposal  of  sheriffs,  in  English  law,  the  charging  them 
with  money  received  upon  account  of  the  Exchequer. 
Bouvier,  Law  Dict. 

appositj  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  apposite. 

apposition2  (ap-o-zish'on),  [OF.  apposition, 
var.  of  opposition.  See  appose 2.]  A public 
disputation  or  examination : now  used  only  as 
a name  of  Speech  Day  in  St.  Paul’s  School, 
London. 

adv.  In  apposi- 
tion or  so  as  to  stand  in  apposition ; apposi- 


appraisable  (a-praz'a-bl), 


paste  of  a leathery  consistency,  made  of  apples 
partly  cooked  and  dried  in  a hot  sun. 
apple-louse  (ap'l-lous),  n.  Same  as  *apple- 
aphis — Woolly  apple-louse,  Schizoneura  Americana. 
See  American  irblight. 

apple-maggot  (apT-raag"ot),  n.  The  larva  of 
Trypeta  pomonella,  a dipterous  insect  which 
damages  apples  iu  the  New  England  States, 
apple-midge  (ap'l-mij),  n.  A small  chironomid 
fly,  Molobrus  mali,  whose  larva  feeds  on  the 
flesh  of  ripe  and  stored  apples,  hastening  their 
decay. 

apple-nuts  (ap'l-nnts),  n.  pi.  A commercial 
name  for  the  apple-shaped  fruits  of  the  ivory- 


, _ ^ __  a.  [appraise  + 

-able.]  Capable  of  being  appraised  or  of 
having  the  value  fixed. 

appreciation,  The  world  of  appreciation,  the 

world  as  it  appears  to  spiritual  insight,  to  the  broadest 
ami  wisest  conception  of  the  most  human  good  sense. 
Opposed  to  the  world  of  description,  or  world  of  facts, 
under  a materialistic  and,  as  far  as  possible,  scientifically 
theoretical  aspect.  The  word  appreciation  in  this  phrase 
is  to  be  understood  in  sense  2,  as  “sympathetic  under- 
standing ” which  “estimates  the  qualities  of  things  and 
gives  them  their  due  value.”  The  world  of  appreciation 
is  a world  of  real,  living,  and  purposing  beings,  in  some 
sense  the  children  of  God.  The  term  was  introduced  in 
1892  by  J.  Royce.  See  the  extract. 

We  shall  be  led  to  make  a provisional  sundering  of  the 
two  points  of  view,  viz.  (1)  that  of  our  appreciative  or 


apron 

most  explicitly  volitional  consciousness,  and  (2)  that  ol 
our  descriptive  or  more  theoretical  consciousness.  . . . 
We  shall  express  theopposition  of  the  two  points  of  view 
by  calling  the  realm  of  Being,  as  more  abstractly  theo- 
retical consciousness  defines  it,  the  World  of  Description; 
while  the  world  as  otherwise  interpreted  is  the  world  of 
life,—  the  World  of  Appreciation.  . . . The  only  justifica- 
tion for  the  more  abstractly  theoretical  conception  of 
the  World  of  Description  is  its  value  as  a means  of  organ- 
izing our  conduct  and  our  conception  of  what  the  will 
seeks. 

Boyce , The  World  and  the  Individual,  2d  ser.,  p.  26. 

appreciativeness  (a-pre'shi-a-tiv-nes),  n. 
[< appreciative  + -ness.']  The  character  of  being 
appreciative ; disposition  to  recognize  excel- 
lence. 

apprehension,  w.TImplicit  apprehension,  in  psy- 
chol .,  the  understanding  of  a whole  in  its  unity  and  dis- 
tinctness, without  discernment  of  all  or  even  any  of  its 
component  details. 

This  circumstance  suggests  a name  for  that  apprehen- 
sion of  a whole  which  takes  place  without  discernment  of 
its  parts.  We  may  call  it  implicit  apprehension. 

G.  F.  Stout,  Anal.  Psychol.,  1. 95. 

apprenticement  (a-pren'tis-ment),  n.  [ ap- 
prentice + -ment.]  The  act  of  apprenticing; 
apprenticeship.  [Rare.] 

The  premature  apprenticements  of  these  tender  victims. 
Lamb , Essays  of  Elia,  Praise  of  the  Chimney  Sweeper. 

appressor  (a-pres'or),  n.  Same  as  +appresso- 
rium. 

appressorium  (a-pre-so'ri-mn),  n. ; pi.  ap- 
pressoria  (-  a).  [NL.,  < L.  apprimere,  pp.  ap- 

pressus , press  to:  see  oppressed.]  The  organ 
by  which  parasitic  fungi  attach  themselves  to 
their  hosts,  consisting  usually  of  the  flattened 
or  swollen  end  of  a hypha. 

Appressoria  are  also  formed  by  some  parasitic  Fungi, 
as  a minute  flattening  of  the  tip  of  a very  short  branch 
(Erysiphe),  or  the  swollen  end  of  any  hypha  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  host  (Piptocephalis, 
Syncephalis),  haustoria  piercing  in  each  case  the  cell-wall 
below.  In  Botrytis  the  appressoria  assume  the  form  of 
dense  tassels  of  short  branches. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  555. 

approach,  n.  6.  In  golf \ the  play  by  which  a 
player  endeavors  to  get  his  ball  on  to  the  put- 
ting-green. 

approbatory,  a — Articles  approbatory.  See  Par- 
ticle. 

Approver  in  the  marches.  See  * mar  chi. 
Approximate  numbers.  See  * number. 
approximator  (a-prok'si-ma-tor),  n.  One  who 
approximates  or  comes  near. 

Appunn's  lamella  or  reed.  See  ★ lamella . , 
apricot,  n.—  Essence  Of  apricot,  amyl  butyrate  mixed 
with  ayml  alcohol  and  diluted  with  ordinary  alcohol: 
used  to  imitate  the  odor  of  apricots  in  confectionery  and 
soda-water  syrups. 

apricot-oil  (a/pri-kot-oil'),  n.  A fat  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  kernels  of  apricots  : now  of- 
ten substituted  for  almond-oil. 
a prima  vista  (a  pre'ma  vis ' ta).  [It.:  see 
prime  and  vista.]  At  first  sight : as,  to  read  a 
piece  of  music  a prima  vista. 

Aprion  (a-pri'on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
Trpiov,  saw.]  A genus  of  snappers  of  the 
family  Lutianidse , found  in  the  tropical  seas  : 
distinguished  by  the  scaleless  fins.  A . virescens 
of  the  Pacific  is  an  excellent  food-fish, 
apriorist,  n.  II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a priori 
cognition,  or  to  apriorism. 

The  apriorist  notion  that  among  free  competitors  wealth 
must  go  to  the  industrious. 

G.  B.  Shaw , Fabian  Essays  iu  Socialism,  p.  177. 

aproctia  (a-prok'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  a- priv. 
+ npoKTog,  anus.]  The  condition  of  having  an 
imperforate  anus. 

apron,  n.  2.  (j)  III  mining,  a block  of  timber  forming 
an  off-set  to  a pump-rod.  (k)  In  gold-milling , the 
amalgamated  copper  plates  outside  of  a stamp-battery, 
used  to  collect  the  gold  from  the  pulp  which  flows  over 
these  plates  in  a thin  stream  from  the  mortar.  Also 
apron-plate. 

4.  ( b ) The  vertical  portion  of  the  slide-rest  of  an  engine- 
lathe  which  carries  the  clasp-nut  and  the  gearing  for  the 
feed,  (c)  The  slide  or  grate  of  a punching-  or  shearing- 
machine. 

5.  (d)  A platform  built  of  timbers  at  the  foot  of  a 
slide,  which  guides  in  the  desired  direction  logs  leaving 
the  slide.  ( e ) The  shield  in  front  of  the  face  of  an 
undershot  water-wheel,  intended  to  keep  the  water  in 
action  upon  the  buckets. 

6.  An  overwashed  deposit  of  gravel  and  sand 
such  as  is  commonly  spread  southward  from 
the  greater  moraines  of  the  northeastern 
United  States.  Also  frontal  apron  and  mo- 
rainic apron. 

Where  the  topography  was  not  rugged,  numerous  ice- 
derived  streams  built  sloping  plains  resembling  low  al- 
luvial fans.  These  are  well  seen  on  Long  Island  and 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  to  those  of  the  latter  place 
Professor  Shaler  has  given  the  very  descriptive  name  of 
frontal  aprons.  Bulletin  Amer.  Geog.  Soc.,  XXX.  205. 


apron  arabesquely 

7.  A trough  or  channel,  or  a shallow  vat,  of  In  pathol diminution  or  suppression  of  the  made  by  evaporating  a watery  solution  of  the  drug  — 
considerable  width  as  compared  with  its  depth,  salivary  secretion.  Aqueous  lava.  Same  as  moya. 

over  which  water  or  other  liquid  flows  in  a Aptychus  beds,  rock  strata  in  the  Alps  of  Upper  Jurassic  Aquia  Creek  group.  S ee+qroupl. 

nxrp  pharantoi'Wo/l  Kir  tKa  nKn .win a . o sr  tf  Jr  * 


thin  wide  sheet,  or  in  which  it  stands  ; spe-  ag!  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  aptychi.  See 


, spe-  , 

cifically,  the  wide,  shallow  channel  through  , . 

which  the  water  flows  to  the  periphery  of  a aP?^n0m0^40US  (hflMk-no-rndr  fus),  a. 


breast-wheel  or  overshot  wheel. — 8.  In  salt- 
manuf,  a shallow  tray  in  which  a dilute 
solution  of  brine  is  exposed  to  the  sun  to 
be  evaporated  and  concentrated.  — Hottentot 
apron.  Same  as  Mablier. 

apron-conveyor  (a'prun-kon-va"er),  re.  See 

*conveyer,  4. 

apron-fall  (a'prun-fal),  re.  A piece  of  leather 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  dash-board  of  a 
carriage  : used  as  a cover  to  the  apron  when 
the  latter  is  folded. 

apronful  (a'prun-ful),  re.  [ apron  + - ful .]  As 
much  as  can  be  held  in  an  apron:  as,  “an 
apronful  of  flowers,”  Miss  Braddon. 

apron-hook  (a/prun-huk),  n.  A short  hook 
with  an  eye  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the  dash 
of  a carriage.  Together  with  a ring,  it  holds 
the  apron  in  place  when  folded. 

apron-plate  (a'prun-plat),  n.  Same  as  * apron, 
2 ( k ). 

aprosexia  (ap-ro-sek'si-a);  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
anpoae^ia,  inattention,  ( a-  priv.  + jt poae^iq, 
attention,  < npooexeiv,  attend,  hold  to,  < irpdq, 
toward,  + exeiv,  hold.]  Lack  of  power  to 


[Gr. 

airvuvoq,  not  dense  (<  a- priv.  + nvKviq,  dense), 
+ form.]  Noting  the  character  of  a cell 

which,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  its  chro- 
matic or  staining  element  is  not  compactly  ar- 
ranged, takes  the  ordinary  dyes  less  readily 
than  is  usual,  or  irregularly. 


iquicolous(a-kwik'o-lus),  a. 
+ colere,  dwell  in : see  cult.'] 


water. 


[L.  aqua,  water. 
Inhabiting  the 


The  larvm  possess  a proboscis  armed  with  hooks  and 
bore  into  the  body  cavity  of  aquieolous  insect  larvae,  or 
rarely  mollusks,  where  they  encyst. 

Buck , Med.  Handbook,  VI.  224. 

aquifer  (ak'wi-fer),  n.  [L.  aqua,  water,  + -fer, 
\ferre,  bear.]  In  geol.,  a water-bearing  bed  or 
stratum,  necessarily  of  some  open-textured 
rock. 


apvrene  (ap'I-ren),  re.  [Gr.  a-  priv.,  without, 

+ Tcvpi/v,  the  stone  of  a fruit  (nucleus).]  De- 
ficient in  nuclear  substance:  noting  certain 
abnormal  or  unusual  forms  of  spermatozoa, 
apyrite  (a-pi'rit),  n.  [Gr.  a- priv.  + irvp,  fire, 

+ -tfe'A]  A refractory  substance  containing 

about  93  percent,  of  silica:  used  at  some  Ger-  Aquifoliacese  (ak''wi-fo-li-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [LL. 


The  artesian  system  shows  four  or  five  aquifers,  or 
water-beariny  strata,  more  or  less  completely  separated 
from  one  another.  Science,  Nov.  22,  1901,  p.  794. 


man  iron-works  for  furnace-linings. 

A.  Q.  M.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  Assistant 
Quartermaster-General. 

aqua,  n.  3.  In  phar.,  a solution  of  an  essen- 
tial oil  or  gas  in  water,  a solution  of  any  other 
substance  being  termed  liquor.  In  the  British 
pharmacopoeia,  only  a solution  of  an  essential 
oil  is  called  aqua,  that  of  a gas  being  called 
liquor — Aqua  dolce  sauce.  See  'kmuee.-  Aqua 

fontis,  in  phar.,  spring  water. -Aqua  pura,  in  phar.,  aquifoliaceous  (ak^wi-fo-li-a'shius),  a.  [NL. 

Aquifoliacese  + -ous.\  Belonging  to  the  plant 
family  Aquifoliacese. 


(A.  P.  de  Candolle,  1813),  < Aquifolium,  Tourne- 
fort’s  name  for  the  genus  Ilex  (<  L.  aqua, 
water,  + folium,  leaf).  ] A family  of  dicoty- 
ledonous, choripetalous  plants  of  the  order 
Sapindales,  the  holly  family,  it  is  characterized  by 
regular  polygamodicecious  flowers,  berry-like  drupes,  and 
simple  alternate  leaves  mostly  without  stipules.  They 
are  trees  or  shrubs  with  watery  sap.  The  family  embraces 
four  genera,  of  which  only  Ilex  is  specially  important. 
See  Ilex  and  Nemopanthes. 


pure  water  (distilled  water). 


keep  the  attention  fixed  on  any  subject;  an  aquacultural  (a-kwa-kul'tur-alj,  a.  Pertain- 

*•*  ..  [L. t ”T“£f?  ■>■*“;*  °<  , 

water,  + cultura,  culture.]  Culture  of- the  V*0 ’•  C1*- • see  ag«tio.] 

natural  inhabitants  (animal  or  plant)  of  water,  ^p6  j J be.arm£  an  eagle,  which  was 

as  in  tracts  of  water  reserved  bylaw;  aqui-  (^OO^  300)!adUa  ^ rePubllcan  ePoch 

TL  aaua  water  + a^iloid  (ak'wi-loid),  a.  [L.  aquila,  eagle,  + 
| P.  aqua,  water,  + ^ form-]  Resembiing  an  aquiline  fom; 

noting  particularly  a nose  which  resembles 
in  form  an  aquiline  nose.  Keane,  Man  Past 
and  Present,  p.  470. 

and  diffused  in  water,  notwithstanding  the  fact  Aquilonian  (ak-wi-16'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [See 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  graphite  is  24  dflpuon.]  In  geol.,  noting  a division  of  the 
times  that  of  water.  [Trade-name.]  Jurassic  formation  in  the  Syzran  district  of 

familV  f ^ niirid^ Aquseductus  cerebri,  the  infundibulum  of  the  brain.—  Russia. 

ofteTiyhflndsnmeW  onlored  tr0Plcal  seas  and  Aquaoductus  Cotunnii.  Same  as  aquseductus  vestibuli.  aquincubital  ( a-  kwin-  ku'bi  - tal),  a.  [Irreg.  < 

anterion  fapTe'ri  onl  » nl  aquamarine-chrysolite  (a'kwa-ma-ren'kris'-  Gr.  d-  priv.  + L.  quin(tus),  fifth,  + culntus, 

Same  as  apterium.  ’ P P (‘&)‘  W’  ?•  The  pale-yellow  variety  of  beryl,  forearm,  + -all.]  Noting  that  condition  of 

[Gr.  airrepog,  wingless.] 


extreme  degree  of  mind-wandering. 

Med.  Handbook,  VI.  112. 

Apseudes  (ap-su'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aipevir/q, 
without  deceit,  ( a-  priv.  + ipevdoq,  lie,  deceit : 
see  pseudo-.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Apseudidse.  Leacli,  1814. 

Apseudidae  (ap-su'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ap-  a0lua4aS. (fk'wa-dag),  re.  [L.  aqua,  water,  + 
seudes  + -idee.]  A small  family  of  cheliferous  >,  deflocculated  Acheson  graph- 

Isopoda,  having  the  body  depressed,  the  cara-  , }■  Geflocculated  graphite  in  an  aqueous 
pace  with  a well-developed  rostrum,  and  the  " **  i-’ 

Mb  i. • • , l n 


first  antennte  with  two  many-jointed  flagella. 
The  typical  genus  is  Apseudes. 

Apsilus  (ap-siTus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
ftMq,  smooth.]  A genus  of  snappers  of  the 


solution.  This  graphite,  because  of  the  special 
treatment  given  to  it,  will  remain  suspended 


a®^nTOegihet  l a^rian,  n.  ^Onewho  keeps  an  aquarium. 


o-llt),  re.  _ __  ^ 

aquarial  (a-kwa/ri-al),  a.  Same  as  aquarian.  a bird's  wing  in  which  the  fifth  secondary 

is  absent,  although  the  coverts  are  present. 
Wray,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1887,  p.  348. 

ICUbital  (a-kwin-to-ku'bi-tal),  a.  A 
sect  of  the  early  church  who  used  water  instead  later,  partly  amended  form  of  aquincubital. 
of  wine  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  See  *Abstemii.  Pyoraft,  1899. 

Aquariid  (a-kwa'ri-id),  n.  [ Aquari{us)+-id 2.]  aquintocubitalism  (a-kwin-to-ku'bi-tal-izm), 


Aquarii/a-kwS'ri-i),  n.pl.  [S  ee  Aquarius.]  A aquintocubital  ; a- kwin  -to  - ku  ^ bi  - tal),  a. 


(me  of  the  meteors  of  the  flock  which  about 


pre- 
cinct favored  by  her  presence).  There  was  a 
temple  of  Nike  Apteros  at  Athens.  See  cut 
under  Ionic. 

wiig^sr+^a^afh]  AdMsio^of  “uJ  4 K^oAouZd th<5  C0I1Stellati0n  °f  Aqua‘ 
anomurous  crustaceans  in  which  the  appen-  * ■A1SO  ^cLuana- 

dages  of  the  sixth  segment  of  the  pleon  are  aquate  (a'kwat),  n.  [NL.  *aquatum , < L.  aqua , 
not  expanded  and  wing-like:  contrasted  with  water.]  In  client.,  same  as  hydrate. 

Pterygura.  aquatic,  ^.—Aquatic  plants,  in  hort.,  those  plants 


Apterygogenea 

[NL.,  < Gr.  a-  pri 


(ap-terH-go-jen'e-a),  n.  pi. 
- priv.  + 7rrepuf  (ivTepvy-),  wing,  + 
-ysvr/q,  -producing.]  In  Brauer’s  classification, 
one  of  two  principal  divisions  of  the  class 
Insecta,  the  other  being  the  Pterygogenea.  It 
includes  only  the  order  Thysanura  ( Aptera 
of  Sharp’s  system). 

Apterygota'  (ap-ter-i-go'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  a-  priv.  + wTepyyarrdq,  winged,  < irrepuf, 
wing.]  A group  of  insects  including  only  the 
order  Thysanura,  which  contains  wingless 
forms  only  that  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
scended from  wingless  ancestors, 
apterygotism  (ap-ter-i-go’tizm),  re.  [ aptery - 


In  ornith.,  the  state  or  condition  of  lacking 
the  fifth  secondary.  Also  called  diastataxy. 
Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London,  Zool.,  Oct.,  1901 

p.  221.  ’ 

aquiparous  (a-kwip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  aqua,  water, 
+ parere,  produce.]  Producing  water:  applied 
to  the  parotid  glands,  which  secrete  a thinner 
fluid  than  the  other  salivary  glands, 
usage  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  species  that  grow  Aquitanian.  a.  and  re.  2 In  aeol  noting  a 
in  hogs  or  other  very  wet  places  as  well  as  to  those  that  • ..  »«?*•>  “ 

grow  only  in  water  of  greater  or  less  depth.  Most  aquatic 
plants  are  permanently  attached  to  the  earth  or  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  hut  some  of  them  eventually 
break  loose  and  for  a part  of  their  existence  may  float 
free. 


which  are  grown  continuously  in  water,  as  in  ponds  and 
aquaria.  Typical  examples  are  the  water-lilies.  In  looser 


division  or  stage  in  the  Tertiary  formations  of 
the  Paris  basin  representing  the  latest  Oligo- 
cene.  The  deposits  of  this  stage  were  essentially  lacus- 
trine, and  the  fossils  are  fresh-water  and  terrestrial 
mollusks,  especially  Helix,  together  with  the  remains  of 
Rhinoceros  and  other  mammals. 


aquation  (a-kwa'shon),  re.  [L.  aqnatio(n-),  < 

aquari,  bring  or  fetch  water,  < aqua,  water.]  aquo-igneous  (a-kwo-ig'ne-us), 
1.  The  procurement  of  a supply  of  water : as,  


Same  as 

aqueo-igneous. 

conveniently  situated  for  aquation.”  Gibson,  ar,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  are. 

Camden’s  Brit. — 2.  Disposal  of  the  dead  by  Atq,  Ati,  Ar2,  Arg,  etc.  Points  of  flexure  in 
sea-burial.  Set.  Amer.,  Jan.  7,  1899.  [Bare  in  the^curves  of  cooling  of  iron  and  steel. 


both  uses.] 


Wtiveness  (a-kwat'iv-nes), 


of  being  descended 


mg  wingless  and  also 
from  wingless  ancestors, 
apterygotous  (ap-ter-i-go'tus),  a.  [Gr.d-priv. 
+ KTepvyuroc,  winged.]  In  entom.,  without 
wings  and  derived  probably  from  wingless  an- 
cestors, as  the  Thysanura  and  Collembola. 

Were  an  apterugotous  insect  gradually  to  develop  wings, 
it  would  be  on  the  exopterygotous  system. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  502. 

Aptian  (ap'ti-an),  a.  and  re.  [Apt  in  Vaucluse, 
France.]  In  geol.,  noting  a geologic  stage  or 
division  at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
formation  in  France  and  Belgium.  It  comprises 
marls,  clays,  and  impure  limestones,  and  in  places  at- 
tains a thickness  of  1,800  feet,  divisible  into  an  upper 
and  a lower  group  and  abounding  in  fossils, 
aptyalia  (ap-ti-aGi-a),  re.  [Gr.  ^arrrva/.or,  with- 
out spittle,  < a-  priv.  4-  it riiaTiov,  spittle.]  Same 
as  *aptyalism. 

a.ptyalism  (ap-ti'a-lizm),  re.  [See  aptyalia.] 


(<  L.  aquari,  get  water)  + -reess.] 
a propensity  for  water, 
aquavalent  (a-kwa-va ' lent),  n. 
water,  + E.  valent.]  In  cliem.,  the  proportion 
of  water,  counted  by  molecules,  which  is 
needed  by  a single  molecule  of  a salt  to  form 
with  it  a eryohydrate. 

aqueoglacial  (a/'kwe-o-gla'shial),a,  [aqueo(us) 
+ glacial.]  Formed  or  acted  upon  by  glacial 
ice  or  water  from  glacial  streams,  or  exhibit- 
ing characters  which  show  the  influence  of 
both.  _ J.  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  418. 
aqueo-igneous  (a/kwe-o-ig'ne-us),  a.  In  geol., 
resulting  from  the  action  of  heat  in  the  pres- 
ence of  much  steam  or  of  its  dissociated  ele- 


A.  R.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Associate  of  the 
[*aquative  Royal  Academy. 

In  phren.,  araban  (ar'a-ban),  re.  Same  as  arabin.  Jour. 
Soc.  Chem.  industry,  XI.  931. 

[L.  aqua , Arabellites  (ar-a-be-H'tez),  re.  [NL.  Arabella, 
a genus  of  worms,  + -ites.]  A genus  of  fossil 
worms  based  on  detached  jaws  which  are  pre- 
served as  black  and  highly  lustrous  objects, 
and  which  are  occasionally  found  in  sets  of  like 
pairs.  They  are  very  variable  in  form,  and  certain 
phases  of  them  have  been  referred  to  other  genera,  as 
Eunicites,  CEnonites , Polygnathus,  and  Prioniodus: 
found  throughout  the  Paleozoic  rocks. 

a rabesche  (a  ra-bes'ke).  [It.]  With  ara- 
besques : said  of  decoration  with  motives  of 
arabesque  form  usually  painted  on  a light 
ground,  frequently  seen  on  the  majolica  wares 
of  Genoa  and  Venice. 


ments : applied  to  those  rocks  which,  like 
pegmatite,  exhibit  the  effects  both  of  igneous  arabesquely  (ar  a-besk-li),  adv.  In  the  style 
action  and  of  aqueous  solution.  *'i  the  Arabians.  [Rare.]  A.  E.  D, 

Aqueous  chambers  of  the  eye.  See  chambers  of  the  eye,  Arabesquely  shapen  barks  of  Carthaginian  lands, 

under  c/iamier.— Aqueousextract.in  phar.,  an  extract  Hirst.  Poems.  t>.  66. 


Arabianize 

Arabianize  (a-ra'bi-an-iz),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
Arabianized,  ppr.  Arabianizing.  To  make  Ara- 
bian ; to  assimilate  to  Arabian  form  and  usage. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Persian  Persianizert  in  this  way 
neighboring  tongues,  that  the  Arabian  Arabianized  them. 

Tarde  (trans.),  Laws  of  Imitation,  p.  258. 

Arabicism  (a-rab'i-sizm),  n.  [ Arabic  + - ism.] 
A word,  idiom,  or  expression  peculiar  to  Ara- 
bic. Southey. 

Arabic  pottery.  See  *pottery. 
arabinone  (ar'a-bi-non),  u.  [ arabin  + -one.] 
A compound,  CioHjgOg,  intermediate  between 
arabin  and  arabinose,  as  dextrine  is  interme- 
diate between  starch  and  glucose.  It  is  syrupy 
and  sweet. 

arabite  (ar'a-bit),  n.  [arab(in)  + - ite 2.)  A 
pentacid  alcohol,  CgH7(01i)B,  formed  by  the 
reduction  of  arabinose.  It  is  an  optically  in- 
active compound,  sweet,  and  soluble  in  water, 
arabonic  (ar-a-bon'ik),  a.  Noting  an  acid, 
Cr,U10Og,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  arabinose 
with  bromine.  It  is  monobasic,  and  the  opti- 
cally active  form  melts  at  89°  C. 
arabotedesco  (ar"a-bo-te-des'ko),  a.  [It., ‘Ara- 
bic-German’: see  "Arab  and  Dutch.']  Having, 
or  supposed  to  have,  the  characteristics  at 
once  of  Saracenic  and  of  German  building  or 


Arabotedesco  Mosaic. 

From  the  Royal  Chapel,  Palermo. 


design : applied  to  Romanesque  of  the  more 
florid  sort  and  suggested  by  the  use  of  the 
German  Byzantinisch  for  the  German  round- 
arched  building. 

Araby  (ar'a-bi),  a.  and  n.  [ME.  Araby,  < OF. 
Arabi,  < L.  Arabius:  see  Arabian.]  I.  a.  Ara- 
bian; Arabic:  as,  “the  Arabye  language,”  Ar- 
nold’s Chronicle,  p.  158.  [Now  only  poetic.] 
lit.  n.  1.  A native  of  Arabia.  Trevisa. — 2. 
An  Arabian  horse. 

Elfaydes,  and  Arrabys , and  olifauntez  noble. 

Morte  d’ Arthur,  1.  2288.  N.  E.  D. 

araca  (a-ra-sa/),  n.  [Tupi  aracd.)  A general 
name  in  Brazil  of  several  varieties  of  guava, 
shrubs  or  trees  of  the  genus  Fsidium,  distin- 
guished by  qualifying  words : as,  araga-guazu 
(P.  Guajava),  araga-iba  (P.  Araca),  araga- 
mirim  (P.  Araca),  and  araga  de  Praya  (P. 
Cattleyanum). 

arachic  (a-rak'ik),  a.  [Araehis  + -ic.)  Same 
as  arachinic. 

arachinic  (ar-a-kin'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  the  earth-nut,  Araehis  hypogeea: 
as,  arachinic  acid. 

arachnean  (a-rak'ne-an),  a.  [Gr.  apaxvaiog, 

< apdxvy,  a spider.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  re- 
sembling a spider’s  web  in  texture. 

Arachnites  (ar-ak-m'tez),  n.  [NL.  (F.  W. 
Schmidt,  1793),  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 
flowers,  < Gr.  apaxArys,  spider-like,  < apdxvy, 
spider.]  A genus  of  orchidaceous  plants  allied 
to  Orchis  : characterized  by  two  pollen-glands 
inclosed  in  separate  sacs.  The  genus  is  im- 
properly called  Ophrys  by  many  authors.  See 
Ophrys. 

Arachnoidinae  (a-rak-noi-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Arachnoiditis  (a  genus  of  coleoptera)  + - inse .] 
A group  of  Clypeastridse,  containing  the  low, 
flat  forms  with  open  petals. 

arachnophagous  (ar-ak-nof'a-gus),  a.  [Gr. 
apaxpy,  a spider,  + faytiv,  eat.]  Spider-eat- 
ing ; feeding  upon  spiders  or  other  arachnids  : 
said  of  some  birds. 

arada  (a-ra'da),  n.  [Sp.,  < arar,  < L.  arare, 
plow.]  Plowed  or  cultivated  land  ; arable 
land.  [Southwestern  U.  S.] 

Aragallus  (ar-a-gal'us),  n.  [NL.  (Necker, 
1790),  appar.  an  anagram  or  an  analogical 
formation  from  Astragallus,  a form  used  by 
the  same  author  for  Astragalus.  ] A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Fabacese. 
See  Oxytropis. 

Arago-Davy  photometer.  See  * photometer . 
Aragonite  group,  the  isomorphous  orthorhombic 


species:  aragonite,  CaCOg;  bromlite,  (Ca,  Ba)C03;  wither- 
ite,  BaCOa ; strontianite,  SrC03  ; and  cerusite,  1'bCO;,. 

Arago’slaw  of  polarization.  See  *polariza- 
tion. 

araguane  (a-ra-gwa/na),  n.  [Native  name  in 
Venezuela.]  In  Venezuela,  a tree  of  the  big- 
nonia  family,  Tecoma  spectabilis,  yielding  a 
very  hard  wood  of  a dark-olive  color, 
araiocardia  (a-ra-o-kar'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
apaidp,  thin,  porous,  with  intervals,  + sap&ia, 
heart.]  Same  as  +brachycardia.  Lancet,  Aug. 
22,  1903,  p.  529. 

Arales  (a-ra'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley,  1833), 
< Arum  + -ales.)  An  order  of  monocotyledon- 
ous  plants  embracing  the  families  Aracese  and 
Lemnacese  [which  see).  The  inflorescence  is  usu- 
ally a spadix  inclosed  in  a spathe,  whence  the  name  Spa- 
thiflorse , but  it  is  sometimes  naked.  In  Lindley’s  system 
the  aral  alliance  included  also  the  Pandanacex  and  Ty- 
phacese. 

araliad  (a-ra'li-ad).  n.  [NL.  Aralia,  + -adL] 
A plant  of  the  family  Araliaceee. 
aralie  (a-ra-le'),  «.  [F.  form  of  a native 

name  (?)  Cf.  Aralia.)  A name  in  the  West  In- 
dies of  two  parasitic  trees,  Clusia  alba  and  C. 
rosea.  Also  called  Scotch  attorney,  strangler- 
tree,  murderer-tree,  * chigoe-poison , and  *cupay. 
See  the  last  two  names  and  Clusia. 
araliin  (a-ra'li-in),  n.  [ Aralia  + -in2.]  A 

crystalline  glucoside  of  unknown  composition 
found  in  Aralia  spinosa. 

Aralo-Caspian  (a"ra-lo-kas'pi-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Aral  and  Caspian  Seas. — 
Aralo-Caspian  basin,  the  original  area  of  sea-water  cut 
off  from  the  ancient  and  greater  Mediterranean  by  the 
uprising  of  its  floor  in  recent  geologic  times,  and  embra- 
cing the  present  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  ex- 
tensive salt-lagoons  and  marshes  about  them.  The  waters 
of  these  seas  are  still  tenanted  by  seals  and  other  animals 
elsewhere  Inhabiting  the  ocean.  The  Black  Sea  had  a 
similar  origin,  but  has  been  separated  from  the  Caspian 
region,  and  the  ridge  that  divides  it  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  cut  through  so  that  it  now  communicates 
therewith.  It  is  believed  that  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas 
are  still  shrinking  by  evaporation. 

A.  R.  A.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
aramaca  (a/ra-ma-ka'),  n.  [Tupi  aramacd .]  A 
Brazilian  name  of  a wide-eyed  flounder,  Sya- 
cium  papillosum. 

Aramigus  (a-ram'i-gus),  re.  [NL.  (Horn,  1876), 
formation  not  obvious.]  A genus  of  otiorhyn- 
chid  beetles.  It  contains  two  North  American  species, 
one  of  which,  A.  fulleri , is  a serious  enemy  to  the  rose, 
its  larvse  living  on  the  roots,  while  the  adults  feed  on  the 
foliage  and  flowers.  See  cut  under  rose-beetle. 
aramina  (a-ra-me'na),  n.  [Brazilian  Pg.,  < Pg. 
arame,  wire.]  The  commercial  name  in  Bra- 
zil of  the  fiber  obtained  from  the  guaxima  or 
csesar-weed,  Urena  lobata.  it  is  white  and  strong, 
and  is  considered  a good  substitute  for  jute  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sacking  and  twine.  See  kesesar-weed , kguaxi- 
ma , and  Urena. 

aranga  (a-ran'ga),  n.  [Sp.  arango from  a na- 
tive name  (in  Tayabas  province?).]  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  a large  forest-tree,  Homa- 
lium  Lnzoniense,  of  the  Flacourtia  family,  which 
yields  straight  logs  often  75  feet  long.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  durable,  of  a reddish  color  streaked 
with  violet,  and  is  used  for  building  purposes,  cabinet- 
work, and  the  piles  of  wharves.  It  has  the  property  of 
resisting  the  attacks  of  ship-worms. 

Aran’s  ether.  Same  as  ethylidene  *chlorid . 
Arapaho  group.  See  * groups. 

Arapaimidae  (ar-a-pi'mi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Arapaima  + -idee.)  A family  of  osteoglossoid 
fishes  found  in  fresh  waters  of  the  tropics. 
It  includes  the  gigantic  Arapaima  gigas,  which  reaches 
a length  of  15  feet  and  a weight  of  400  pounds  and  is  an 
important  food-fish. 

arara,  n.  2.  A fish,  Hsemnlon  plumieri,  found 
in  abundance  from  Rio  Janiero  to  Cape  Hat- 
teras. 

arariba  (a-ra/re-ba'),  n.  [Tupi  *araribd,  < 
Tupi  arara,  parrot,  + -iba,  fruit,  tree.]  A le- 
guminous tree  of  Brazil,  Centrolobium robustum, 
the  beautiful  striped  wood  of  which  is  one  of 
the  kinds  known  as  zebra-wood.  Also  called 
araroba. 

araticu  (a-ra-te-ko'),  n.  [Native  name  in  Bra- 
zil.] In  Brazil,  one  of  several  trees,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Anona  and  to  the  related 
genus  Rollinia,  which  bear  edible  fruits:  as, 
araticu  do  brejo  ( A . palustris),  araticu  do  rio 
(A.  spinescens),  and  araticu  do  mato  (R.  syl- 
vatica). 

Araucarioxylon  (ar'a-ka-ri-ok'si-lon),  n.  [NL. 
(Kraus,  1870),  < Araucaria  + Gr.  JEW,  wood.] 
A genus  of  fossil  coniferous  plants,  based  en- 
tirely on  the  internal  structure  of  the  .wood, 
which  has  not  been  connected  with  other  parts, 
and  which  agrees  in  most  respects  with  that 
of  Ara  ucaria.  The  leading  character  is  the  hexagonal 


arboroid 
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Araucarioxylon  Vi rgin ia nu m . From  the  Trias  of  Taylorsville, 
Virginia. 

1.  Radial  section:  a,  a,  medullary  rays;  b,  tracheids  with  two 
rows  of  hexagonal  pits ; c,  walls  of  tracheids  dislocated  by  pressure. 

2.  Transverse  section:  a,  a,  a,  medullary  rays;  b , b , intercellular 
spaces. 

3.  Tangential  section:  a,  sections  of  bordered  pits  on  radial 
walls. 

4.  Radial  section  further  enlarged:  a,  single  row  of  rounded 
pits ; b,  double  row  of  hexagonal  pits. 


areolate  punctationa  of  the  tracheids  shown  in  radial 
section,  which  are  always  in  two  or  more  rows.  The 
genus  is  properly  Mesozoic,  and  chiefly  Triassic,  but  cer- 
tain Paleozoic  forms  have  been  referred  to  it.  See  Da- 
doxylon,  Pinites,  and  fossil  wood  (a),  under  woodl. 

araxina  (a-ra-she'na),  «.  [Native  name.]  A 
name  applied  to  a tree  of  southern  Brazil, 
Vochy  gummiferum,  which  yields  large  quanti- 
ties of  a useful  gum,  similar  in  appearance 
and  properties  to  gum  arabic. 

arbacin  (ar'ba-sin),  n.  [ Arbacia  + -in2.)  A 
histon  obtained  from  the  spermatozoa  of  Ar- 
bacia pustulosa.  Simon,  Physiological  Chem., 
p.  71. 

Arbacina  (ar-ba-sl'nii),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < Arbacia 
+ -ina2.)  A suborder  of  JUademoida  contain- 
ing echinoids  in  which  the  ambulacral  plates 
are  simple  primaries  near  the  apical  area, 
while  at  the  ambitus  they  are  compound.  The 
interambulaeral  plates  and  the  peristome  are 
large. 

Arbaciosa  (ar-ba-si-6'sa),  n.  [NL.,  < Arbacia 
+ -osa.)  A genus  of  cling-fishes  of  the  family 
Gobiesocidse.  They  live  in  rock-pools  with  the 
sea-urehin,  Arbacia,  which  the  fishes  mimic  in 
color. 

arbalistryt  (ar'ba-lis-tri),  n.  [Also  arbalestry  ; 
as  arbalist  + -ry.)  The  art  of  shooting  with  the 
arbalist. 

arbelon  (ar-be'lon),  n.  [Gr.  *apf)ri'Aov,  other- 
wise a pflyhig.)  In  Greek  use,  a peculiar  ax- 
shaped,  round-edged  knife  employed  in  work- 
ing leather.  A symbol  similar  to  the  arbelon  is  often 
found  in  Cretan  pictographs  and  gems. 

This  symbol  whieh  is  tbe  most  frequent  of  all,  occur- 
ring no  less  than  eleven  times  in  the  present  series,  may 
represent  an  instrument  like  an  arbelon  — for  cutting 
leather.  A.  J.  Evans,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XIV. 
305. 

arbitragist  (ar'bi-tra-jist),  n.  [ arbitrage  + 
-ist.)  On  exchange,  one  who  carries  on  an  ar- 
bitrage business. 

arbor2,  n.  5.  A platform  of  boards  upon 
whieh  sea-island  cotton  is  dried  to  prevent 
heating  and  improve  the  luster.  [Islands  of 
South  Carolina.] 

arborean  (ar-bo're-an),  a.  Same  as  arboreal. 

arborescent,  a.  '2.  In  bacteriol.,  specifically 
applied  to  the  branched,  tree-like  colony 
formed  by  certain  bacteria  in  stab-cultures. 

arborescently  (ar-bo-res'ent-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  an  arborescent  plant ; branchingly. 

arborize,  V.  II.  intrans.  To  divide  into  nu- 
merous branches. 

One  limb  of  each  fibre  turning  caudad,  . . . finally  to 
arborize  about  the  cells  of  the  spinal  nucleus  associated 
with  this  tract.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  632. 

arboroid  (ar'bo-roid),  a.  [L.  arbor,  tree,  + 
Gr.  «<5of,  form.]  Tree-like  or  bush-like  in 
shape  : as,  an  arboroid  colony  of  Protozoa. 


arborolater 

arborolater  (ar-bo-rol'a-ter),  n.  [L.  arbor , a 
tree,  4-  -o-later  as  in  idolater.']  A tree-wor- 
shiper. 

arbor-press  (ar'bor-pres'O,  n.  See  * mandrel- 
press . 

Arbroath  flags.  See  *flag±. 
arbustum,  n.  2.  A woody  branching  plant 
without  a distinct  trunk. — 3.  A treatise  on 
the  woody  plants  of  any  region  ; a sylva. 

Arc  rectifier.  See  ★ rectifier  («).— Arcs  of  parallel,  por- 
tions of  a parallel  of  latitude  on  the  earth’s  surface  mea- 
sured both  astronomically  and  geodetically,  in  order  to 
determine  the  length  of  a degree  of  longitude  in  that  lat- 
itude. Such  arcs  furnish  data  for  determining  the  di- 
mensions of  the  earth.— Arc-spectrum.  See  kspectrum . 
— Bigonial  arc,  in  anthrop .,  the  arc  which  extends  along 
the  inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw  from  one  gonion  to 
the  other. —Brocard  arcs.  If  ft  and  i2'  are  the  Brocard 
points  of  the  triangle  ABC, then  the  arcs  AftC,  Aft'B,  BftA, 
Bft'C,  CftB,  and  Cft'A  are  the  Brocard  arcs  of  the  triangle. 
— Crater  of  an  arc,  in  elect.  Same  as  crater , 6. — Electric 
arc,  the  passage  of  current  across  the  gap  between  two 
conductors  or  terminals,  through  a bridge  of  conducting 
vapors  consisting  of  and  continuously  replenished  by  the 
material  of  the  electrodes.  The  arc  must  be  started  by 
forming  this  vapor-bridge,  which  is  usually  done  by 
bringing  the  electrodes  into  contact  and  then  withdraw- 
ing them  from  each  other.  The  mechanism  for  this,  and 
for  maintaining  the  electrodes  at  a constant  distance  from 
each  other,  is  called  an  arc-lamp.  The  voltage  consumed 
by  an  arc  is  usually  moderate,  being  from  40  to  80  volts. 
The  temperature  of  the  arc-stream  is  the  boiling-point  of 
the  electrodes,  hence  it  is  extremely  high  with  carbon 
terminals,  so  that  these  terminals,  and  especially  the 
positive,  get  very  hot  and  luminous.  The  electric  arc 
between  carbons  is  therefore  used  for  illumination  in  the 
carbon  arc-lamp.  With  free  access  of  air  these  carbon 
terminals  rapidly  consume,  and  therefore  have  to  be  re- 
placed daily  in  the  open  arc-lamp.  To  increase  the  life  of 
the  carbons,  in  the  inclosed  arc-lamp  the  arc  is  surrounded 
by  an  inner  globe  which  incloses  it  almost  air-tight,  so 
that  the  life  of  the  carbons  is  increased  about  tenfold  and 
they  have  to  be  renewed  less  frequently.  The  arc 
proper,  or  the  vapor-bridge,  with  carbon  electrodes,  gives 
very  little  light,  but  most  of  the  light  comes  from  the  in- 
candescent tip  of  the  positive  carbon.  To  increase  the 
amount  of  light,  and  thereby  the  efficiency,  mineral 
salts  (as  calcium  fluorid  in  the  Brchmer  arc-lamp)  are 
mixed  with  the  carbon  and  by  entering  the  arc-stream 
make  it  luminous.  Such  prepared  carbons  are  called 
flame-carbons , or  effect-carbons,  and  their  arcs  flame-arcs. 
They  are  more  efficient,  but  must  be  used  in  an  open 
arc-lamp,  since  they  give  off  some  smoke  and  there- 
fore require  daily  renewal.  In  the  magnetite  arc-lamp, 
the  use  of  carbon  electrodes  has  been  eliminated  alto- 
gether. Positive  terminal  copper  is  used,  which  does 
not  consume  and  so  requires  no  renewal,  while  the  neg- 
ative electrode  consists  of  the  conducting  oxids  of  iron, 
titanium,  etc.  These  do  not  consume  in  the  air  and 
therefore  have  a life  several  times  longer  than  even  the 
inclosed  carbon  arc,  together  with  a very  much  greater 
efficiency,  due  to  the  great  brilliancy  and  whiteness 
of  the  iron-titanium  spectrum.  In  the  mercury  arc- 
lamp,  mercury  is  used  as  the  negative  terminal  and 
carbon,  iron,  or  mercury  as  the  positive.  The  tempera- 
ture of  this  arc  is  so  low  that  it  is  inclosed  in  an  ex- 
hausted glass  tube.  The  mercury  arc  is  very  long,  of 
low  voltage,  and  brilliant,  but  of  a greenish  color.  Such 
arcs  as  the  magnetite  and  mercury  arc,  in  which  the 
light  is  given  by  the  arc-flame,  are  called  luminous  arcs, 
since  the  light  is  due  probably  to  electroluminescence, 
i.  to  direct  transformation  of  electric  energy  into 
light.  They  are  the  most  efficient  illuminants  known.— 


a,  outer  casing;  b,  globe-holder;  c,  reflector;  d,  globe;  e,  chim- 
ney ; f,  negative  electrode  ; g •,  electrode-holder;  h,  ash-pan  ; i,  ash- 
pan  chain  ; k,  ash-pan  spring  ; /,  body-casting ; m,  leads ; n,  name- 
plate ; o,  wind-shield. 

B.  Mercury  Arc-lamp. 

a,  arc-tube;  b,  holophane  globe;  c,  guard;  d,  solenoid  cap; 
e,  solenoid  case;  /,  shade-support  ; gr,  negative  lead;  h,  positive 
lead;  i,  positive  lamp  terminal;  k.  reflector;  /.ventilator  screen; 
m , m,  hood  terminals. 


Flame-arc.  See  electric  karc.— Frontal  arc,  in  an- 
throp., an  arc  extending  from  the  nasion  to  the  bregma 
over  the  surface  of  the  frontal  bone.— Length  of  an 
arc.  Assume  that  with  every  arc  is  connected  a sect 
such  that  if  an  arc  be  cut  into  2 arcs,  this  sect  is  the  sum 
of  their  sects ; moreover,  this  sect  is  not  less  than  the 


chord  of  the  arc,  nor,  if  the  arc  be  minor,  is  it  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  sects  on  the  tangents  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arc  to  their  intersection ; this  sect  itself,  or 
its  length,  may  be  called  the  length  of  the  arc. — Luminous 
arc.  See  electric  karc.— Magnetite  arc-lamp.  See 
electric  karc.—  Maximum  transverse  arc,  in  anthrop., 
an  arc  extending  transversely  over  the  skull  between  the 
external  auditory  meatus.—  Mercury  arc.  See  electric 
karc.—  Nasomalar  arc,  in  anthrop.,  an  arc  between  the 
outer  margins  of  the  orbits  over  the  nasion.— Occipital 
arc,  in  anthrop.,  an  arc  extending  from  the  lambda  to  the 
opisthion. — Parietal  arc,  in  anthrop.,  an  arc  extending 


m b m',  maximum  transverse  arc;  e n e',  nasomalar  arc;  / o, 
occipital  arc;  b l,  parietal  arc;  m g m',  pre-auricular  arc;  n b, 
frontal  arc ; n b l o,  sagittal  arc.  Je'  and  m'  are  the  points  on 
the  left  side  corresponding  respectively  to  e and  *n.) 

from  the  bregma  to  the  lambda.— Pre-auricular  arc,  in 
anthrop.,  an  arc  extending  from  the  external  auditory 
meatus  over  the  glabella. —Reflex  arc,  in  physiol.,  the 
course  of  nervous  action  originating  in  the  periphery, 
where  the  stimulus  is  applied,  traversing  the  afferent 
nerve  to  the  spinal-cord  center,  and  then  passing  out- 
ward along  the  efferent  nerve  to  the  organ  or  muscle 
where  the  reflex  act  takes  place.— Sagittal  arc,  in 
anthrop.,  an  arc  extending  from  the  nasion  over  the 
bregma  and  lambda  to  the  opisthion.— Supra-auricu- 
lar  arc,  in  anthrop.,  an  arc  extending  transversely 
over  the  skull  from  the  superior  borders  of  the  external 
auditory  processes.— Total  horizontal  arc,  in  anthrop., 
the  horizontal  circumference  of  the  skull  taken  at  the 
height  of  the  glabella. 

Arcacea  (ar-ka'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Area  (a 
genus  of  mollusks)  -f  - acea .]  A group  of 
asiphonate,  bivalve  mollusks  of  the  order  Fill- 
branchiata.  They  have  the  mantle  edge  open  ; 2 well- 
developed  adductors  ; heart  with  2 aortte  ; branchiae  free, 
without  interlamellar  junctions ; and  the  renal  and 
generative  apertures  distinct.  The  group  includes  the 
families  Arcadse  and  Trigoniidse. 

Area  clay.  See  *day. 

arcade,  n.  5.  In  anat.  and  zool .,  those  por- 
tions of  the  cranium  having  an  arch-like  struc- 
ture and  running  from  the  postero-external  to 
the  orbital  region.  The  inferior  temporal  arcade 
corresponds  to  the  zygoma  of  mammals  and  is  largely  or 
entirely  formed  by  the  squamosal  and  jugal.  The 
superior  arcade,  lacking  in  most  vertebrates,  is  formed 
by  the  postorbital.  A.  S.  Woodward,  Vertebrate  Palse- 
ontol.,  p.  144.  See  cuts  under  kDiapsida  and  kSyn- 
apsida. 

Arcadianly  (ar-ka'di-an-li),  adv.  In  Arcadian 
fashion;  to  or  toward  Arcadianism. 

If  Arcadianly  given,  he  might  fancy  the  yellow  butter- 
cups were  asphodel.  Froude , Carlyle,  II.  152. 

arcading  (ar-ka'ding),  n.  Construction  or 
decoration  by  means  of  arcades,  as  in  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  architecture,  where  arcad- 
ing is  a common  adornment  and  also  increases 
the  rigidity  of  the  walls. 

arcanite  (ar'ka-mt),  t?.  [ arcanum  (duplicatum : 
alchem.  name)  + - ite 2.]  Native  potassium  sul- 
phate crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system. 

arcato  (ar-ka'to),  a.  [It.,  1 bowed,’  < arcof  a 
bow:  see  arch1.]  Bowed:  in  music  for  bowed 
instruments,  marking  passages  to  be  played 
with  the  bow : opposed  to  pizzicato. 

Arcestes  (ar-ses'tez),  n.  [NL. ; origin  not 
obvious.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Arcestidse. 

Arcestidse  (ar-ses'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Arcestes 
+ -idse.]  A family  of  ammonites  having 
smooth  and  deeply  involute  shells  with  con- 
tracted outer  whorl  and  phylliform  septal  su- 
tures. The  species  are  chiefly  Triassic. 

arch,1,  n.— Braced  arch,  an  arch  of  articulated  members 
of  timber,  iron,  or  steel,  kept  in  position  by  articulated 
bracing  above  the  arch  and  usually  extending  up  to  the 
horizontal  top-member  on  a level  with  or  slightly  above 
the  crown  of  the  arch.—  Carpal  arches.  See  kcarpal. 
— Chord  of  an  arch.  See  kchord. — Compound  arch, 
an  arch  made  up  of  several  rings  of  voussoirs,  each  pro- 
jecting beyond  that  next  below,  so  that  the  section  is  in 
steps.  Compare  compound  kpier.  — Dry  arch,  an  arch 
built  of  voussoirs  without  mortar ; peculiar  care  in  fitting 
and  setting  the  stones  is  required.—  Hyoid  arch.  See 
khyoid. — Imperfect  arch,  ail  arch  the  first  sign  or  alti- 
tude. of  which  is  less  than  half  its  span.  Also  called 
diminished,  arch  and  skene  arch.  [Not  in  use  among 
builders  or  technical  writers.]—  Maxillojugal  arch, 
in  ornith.,  the  slender  bar  of  bone  running  from  the  beak 
to  the  quadrate,  composed  of  the  maxillary,  jugal,  and 
qu ad rato jugal  bones.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London , 1903, 
I.  265.— Parahyal  arch,  ill  some  parrots  (notably  the 


archaeopsychism 

lories),  a slender  loop  of  bone  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  processes  (parahyal  processes)  directed  forward,  up- 
ward, and  at  their  ends  inward  from  the  superior  face  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  basihyal. — Precoracoid 
arch,  a bony  arch  found  in  the  salmon,  carp,  and  most 
other  soft-rayed  fishes,  on  the  inside  of  the  shoulder-gir- 
dle, near  the  base  of  the  clavicle.  Also  called  mesocora- 
coid  arch. — Relieving  arch.  Same  as  arch  of  discharge 
(which  see,  under  archl).  — Rising  arch.  Same  as  ram- 
pant arch  (which  see,  under  rampant).—  Straight  arch. 
Same  as  flat  arch  (which  see,  under  arch\). — Subocular 
arch,  the  inverted  arch  of  cartilage  which  extends  down- 
ward and  outward  from  the  basal  plate  of  the  cranium 
of  the  lamprey,  forming  a support  for  the  eye.  Parker 
and  Haswcll,  Textbook  of  Zool.,  II.  118.— Twilight  arch. 
See  twilight  bow,  under  kbow 2. 

Archaean,  a.— Archasan  protaxis,  that  portion  of 
North  America,  consisting  of  the  most  ancient  rocks, 
about  which  as  an  axis  the  later  sediments  were  deposited. 
Oeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  231. 

Archaeic  (ar-ke'ik),  a.  Same  as  archsean. 

Archaeochelys  (ar'/ke-ok'e-lis),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apxaiog,  ancient,  + a tortoise.]  A genus 
of  chelonians  or  turtles,  from  the  English 
Wealden  formation,  in  which  the  paired  shields 
of  the  plastron  were  separated  by  a median 
series  of  azygous  shields  extending  backward 
from  the  intergular  to  the  extremity  of  the 
xiphiplastral. 

Archseocidaridse  (ar"ke-o-si-dar'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Archseocidaris  + ’-idee.]  A family  of 
extinct  sea-urchins,  or  Palseoeehinoidea,  with 
a spherical  test  in  which  the  ambulacra  are 
narrow,  two  rows  of  perforated  ambulacral 
plates,  and  interambulacrals  beveled  and  fre- 
quently with  strong  spines.  They  occur  only 
in  the  Paleozoic  formations. 

Archaeocyathidae  (ar,''ke-o-s!-ath,i-de),  to.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  apxaios,  ancient,  4-  Kvadog,  a cup, 
+ - idee .]  A family  of  fossils  from  the  Cam- 
brian rocks,  originally  regarded  as  sponges 
but  now  construed  as  a generalized  type  of 
perforate  Bexacoralla,  having  a simple  tur- 
binate form,  porous  septa  and  outer  wall,  and 
a distinct  inner  wall  which  leaves  an  empty 
central  tube  or  cone. 

Archaeocyathus  (ar'ke-o-si'a-thus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  apxaiug,  ancient,  + \tva6og,  cup.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Archseocyatludse. 

archaeocyte  (ar'ke-o-sit),  ».  [Gr.  apxalo^, 
primitive,  -I-  kv rog,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  In  em- 
bryol.,  one  of  the  undifferentiated  blastomeres 
of  the  sponge  embryo  which  give  rise  to  the 
wandering  and  reproductive  cells  of  the  adult 
organism. 

The  archeeocytes  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of 
view : first,  as  wandering  cells,  or  amcebocytes ; secondly, 
as  reproductive  cells,  or  tokocytes.  These  two  categories 
are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  classes 
of  cells,  but  simply  as  two  different  phases  in  the  activity 
of  one  and  the  same  kind  of  cell. 

E.  R.  Lankester , Treatise  on  Zool.,  II.  58. 

archasographic  (ar-ke-6-graf ' ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  archmography  or  the  description 
of  antiquities. 

Archaeohyracidae  (ar,/ke-o-hi-ras'i-de),  to.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Archzeohyrax,  ttie’  type  genus  (<  Gr. 
apxalog,  ancient,  + vpa$,  shrew),  + -ids.]  A 
family  of  extinct  ungulates  of  small  size  and 
supposedly  related  to  the  existing  hyrax,  Pro- 
cavia,  from  the  Miocene  of  Patagonia.  Ame- 
gliinn,  1897. 

archseolithic  (ar/,ke-o-lith'ik),  a.  [Gr.  apxainr, 
ancient,  + Atdog,  stone.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  earliest  stone  age. 

archaeomorphic  (ar//ke-q-m6r'fik),  a.  [Gr. 
apxalo f,  ancient,  + pop'tpy,  form.]  In petrog.,  a 
term  applied  to  rocks  of  which  the  component 
mineral  particles  have  been  formed  in  place 
and  have  retained  their  original  form.  Unal- 
tered igneous  rocks  are  archseomorpliic  as  con- 
trasted with  metamorphic  rocks. 

archaeontological  (iir  - k§  - on  - to  - loj'i-kal),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  archteontology. 

archseontology  (ar,/ke-on-tol'o-ji),  TO.  [Gr. 
apxalog,  ancient,  + uv  (onr-),  being,  + -Xoyi'a, 

< ieyeiv,  speak.]  Archaeology  which  deals  with 
the  remotest  antiquity  or  with  prehistoric  man. 

Archaeopithecidae  (ar"ke-o-pi-thes'i-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  < Archseopithecus,  the  type  genus  (<Gr. 
apxalog,  primitive,  + iriffr/KO£,  ape),  + -idse.']  A 
family  of  extinct  primitive  primates,  of  mod- 
erate size,  whose  bones  occur  in  the  Mio- 
cene (?)  of  Patagonia.  Ameghino,  1897. 

Archaeoplax  (ar'ke-o-plaks),  n.  [Gr.  apxalog, 
ancient,  + vc/Af,  something  flat,  a plank.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  crabs  from  the  Miocene  Tertiary 
formation  at  Gay  Head,  Massachusetts. 

archaeopsychism  (ar'ke-op-si'kizm),  n.  rGr. 
apxaiog,  ancient,  + 1 pvxi.  mind,  + E.  -ism.]  A. 


archseopsychism 

vestigial  mental  function ; a mental  process 
which  is  atavistically  conditioned.  G.  S.  Hall, 
Adolescence,  II.  65. 

Aichasopteris  (arke-op'te-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Daw- 
son, 1871),  <Gr.  apxalog,  ancient,  + Ttrepig, 
fern.]  A genus  of  fossil  ferns,  found  chiefly  in 
the  Devonian,  characterized  by  bi-  to  tripinnate 
fronds  with  oval  pinnules  narrowed  toward  the 
base.  The  fertile  pinnules,  which  are  borne  above  the 
sterile  ones  on  the  same  pinnae,  consist  of  a naked  axis 
bearing  on  the  upper  side  two  rows  of  stalked  sporangia. 
The  genus  is  regarded  by  some  authors  as  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  Marattiace.se.  See  Palseopteris. 

archseopterygoid(ar,/ke-op-ter,i-goid),  a.  Re- 
lated or  pertaining  to  tie  genus  Archaeopteryx. 
Archaeornithes  (ar-ke-or'ni-thez),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
apxaiog,  ancient,  + opvig,  pi.  bpvideg,  a bird.] 
An  ordinal  name  introduced  to  include  fossil 
birds  of  the  genus  Archseopteryx  which  have 
a bird-like  skull,  conical  socketed  teeth,  am- 
phiccelous  vertebra;,  and  a long,  lizard-like 
tail. 

Archaeotherium  (ar"ke-o-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL., 
<Gr.  dpxaioQ,  ancient’  + 6r/piov,  wild  beast.] 
One  of  several  names  which  have  been  given  to 
a genus  of  extinct  swine,  of  the  family  Chsero- 
potamidee,  in  which  the  last  lower  true  molar 
has  no  third  lobe,  the  premolars  are  large,  the 
canines  are  strong,  and  the  functional  digits 
are  reduced  to  two.  other  names  are  Elotherium , 
Entelodon,  Oltinctherium,  and  Pclonax,  the  first  of  these 
being  preferred.  Its  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
Tertiary  of  Quercy  and  Ronzon,  France,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  Nortli  America. 

Archeozoic  (ar"ke  - o - zo'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
dpxalop,  ancient,  H-  (ay,  life.]  I.  a.  In  geol., 
having  reference  to  the  earliest  life-forms 
found  in  the  rocks : a term  introduced  by  Le 
Conte  and  employed  by  Dana  to  designate  a 
hypothetical  division  or  eon  of  Archaean  time 
contradistinguished  from  the  Azoic  eon.  This 
division  is  founded  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
life  on  the  earth  during  the  later  stages  of  Arcluean  time, 
although  tlie  rocks  of  this  age  are  chiefly  crystalline  or 
altered  by  metamorpliism and  vuloanisin.  Onpresumptive 
physical  conditions  Dana  divided  the  Archmozoic  into  two 
eras:  (1)  that  of  the  first  plants,  such  as  alga;  and  bacteria, 
which  might  exist  in  an  ocean  having  a temperature  of 
150"  F.,  and  of  the  deposition  of  limestone,  silica,  carbon, 
iron  oxids  and  carbonates,  in  the  accumulation  of  which 
plant  life  may  have  played  an  intermediary  part ; (2)  that 
of  the  first  animal  life,  involving  a reduction  of  mean 
oceanic  temperature  from  about  115°  F.  at  the  beginning 
to  90  F.  or  less  at  the  end,  the  deposits  being  such  lime, 
silica,  and  iron  compounds  as  might  result  from  animal 
secretions  or  decomposition.  Actual  evidences  of  organic 
remains  in  the  rocks  (Huronian  or  Algonkian)  of  tins  eon 
are  still  of  the  most  dubious  character,  although  a con- 
siderable  number  of  objects  have  been  described  as  such. 
The  Eozobn,  found  in  Archaean  rocks  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  and  described  as  a gigantic  foraminifer;  the 
Archseophyton,  a supposed  plant ; and  alleged  sponge  and 
radiolarian  spicules  from  Brittany  and  New  Brunswick, 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  of  organic  origin.  Other  re- 
mains more  palpably  organic,  and  described  as  from 
Archaean  rocks,  are  not  yet  generally  admitted  to  be  of 
Archseoz'  dc  age,  as  their  geologic  position  is  not  fully  de- 
termined. Also  Archizoic,  Archiozoic. 

II.  n.  The  Arehteozoic  eon. 

Archaeozonites  (ar,/ke-p-zo-m'tez),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  apxaioy,  ancient,  ‘ +’  a girdle,  + 

-ites.\  A genus  of  pulmonate  gastropods  of 
the  family  Zonitidse,  from  the  Oligocene  and 
Miocene  Tertiary,  having  helix-shaped  shells. 

archaicism,  n.  2.  In  Idol. , abnormal  or  excep- 
tional resemblance  to  ancestors;  atavism; 
reversion.  [Rare.]  Philos.  Trans.  Hoy.  Soc. 
(London),  ser.  B,  1903,  p.  185. 
archangelical  (ark-an-jel'i-kal),  a.  Archan- 
gelic:  as,  “ Archangelical  Orders,”  Cudworth, 
Intell.  Syst.,  p.  565. 

Archanodon  (ar-kan'o-don),  ».  [Gr.  dpxv, 
beginning,  + NL.  Ariodon,  a genus  of  mol- 
lusks.J  A genus  of  extinct  fresh-  or  brackish  - 
water  pelecypods.  Same  as  *Amnigenia.  Also 
Archanodonta. 

Archasterinse  (ar,/kas-te-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Archaster  (a  genus)  +'  -itue.]  A group  of 
asteroid  Stellaroidea  of  the  order  Phanerozonia , 
family  Archasteridse.  It  includes  the  forms  with  a 
definite  median  line  of  abactinal  plates,  the  remainder 
being  arranged  in  oblique  rows  and  with  pedicellariie 
present. 

archdeaconess  (arch-de'kn-es),  n.  The  wife 
of  an  archdeacon. 

arche3  (ar'ke),  n.  [Gr.  apxy,  beginning,  origin.] 
Something,  having  some  mode  of  real  being, 
from  the  understanding  of  which  facts  of  ex- 
perience can  be  deduced.  The  word  is  Greek,  and 
was  used  in  all  periods  of  Greek  philosophy,  even  by  the 
Ionic  philosophers.  Plato  in  the  Phsedrus  (245  D)  calls 
the  soul  an  arehe  of  motion,  and  declares  that  an  arche 
is  ingenerate  ; and  in  the  Timseus  (42  E)  “ the  immortal 
arche  of  a mortal  being  ” is  said  to  be  received  from  the 
Creator  Aristotle  uses  the  word  frequentlyand  loosely. 


sometimes  as  a cognitive  principle;  at  other  times  as  a 
cause  of  any  kind,  an  element,  etc. 

archecentric  (ar-ke-sen'trik),  a.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
apxv,  beginning,  + ' nhrpov,  center.]  In  ornith., 
relating  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
primitive  type  of  intestine.  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  1901. 

archecentricity  (ari'ke-sen-tris'i-ti),  n.  [ar- 
checentric  + -ity. ] In  ornith.," the  state  or 
condition  of  having  the  intestine  of  a primi- 
tive type. 

Archegoniatae  (ar,/ke-go-ni-a'te),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Engler,  1887),  < archegonium  + -atee.]  A 
great  group  or  subkingdom  of  cryptogamic 
plants  (also  called  by  Engler  the  Embryophyta 
asiphonogama),  embracing  the  Bryophyta 
(mosses  and  liverworts)  and  Pteridophyta 
(ferns  and  fern  allies),  and  made  coordinate 
with  the  Embryophyta  siphonogama  (phanero- 
gams, spermatophytes).  Generation  is  by 
means  of  anthendia  and  archegonia.  Called 
Archegoniata  by  Sachs. 

archegosaurian  (ar''/ke-go-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or’  having  the  characters 
of  Archegosaurus. 

II.  n.  An  amphibian  of  the  genus  Arche- 
gosaurus. 

archegosauroid  (ar^ke-go-sa/roid),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Having  characters  similar  to  those  of 
Archegosaurus. 

II.  n.  An  amphibian  related  to  Archego- 
saurus. 

archeion  (ar-ki'on),  n. ; pi.  archeia  (-a).  [Gr. 
apxeiov : see  archive.']  In  Gr.  antiq.,  onginally 
the  name  of  the  office  or  official  residence  of  a 
magistracy;  later,  the  body  of  magistrates 
itself,  and,  afterward,  the  depot  in  which  pub- 
lic archives  were  preserved.  Ruins  of  the 
archeia  of  Megalopolis  have  been  recovered  by 
excavation. 

archencephalic,  a.  2.  In  craniom.,  having  a 
hypsicephalie  skull  curving  from  the  glabella 
to  the  occipital  protuberance  so  as  to  form  a 
more  or  less  regular  arch.  A.  Meigs. 
archenema  (ar-ke-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apxe- , primitive,  +’  vijpa,  a thread.]  A gameto- 
phytic  structure  in  the  lower  cryptogams. 
C.  Macmillan. 

archer,  n.  4.  A Persian  gold  coin,  the  daric, 
bearing  the  figure  of  an  archer, 
archery-ground  (ar'cher-i-ground),  n.  Afield 
measured  and  marked  for  an  archery  meeting. 
Usually  the  targets  are  in  two  parallel  rows  facing  each 
other  so  that  after  shooting  in  one  direction  the  archers 
may  recover  their  arrows  and  shoot  in  the  opposite  di- 
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rection  instead  of  returning  to  their  original  standing- 
points.  The  ground  is  a rectangle  having  the  target- 
bases  on  opposite  sides  at  the  greatest  distance  to  be  shot 
(in  the  York  Round  100  yards)  plus  5 yards.  Targets  are 
placed  at  intervals  on  each  target-base.  On  interior  lines 
parallel  therewith  and  at  the  proper  distances  for  the 
several  ranges,  shooting-points  are  marked  opposite  each 
target. 

archesporial  (ar-ke-spo'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  archespores— Archesporial  cells,  the 
first  eight  cells  in  a spore-formation.— Archesporial 
pad,  a mass  of  cells  developing  beneath  the  sporogenous 
tissue  in  certain  pteridophytes.  Boiver. 

archestoine  (ar'ke-stom),  n.  See  archseostoma. 

archetypally  (ar’ke-ti-pal-i),  adv.  Same  as 
arche  typically. 

arch  - genettiliac  (arch'i'je-neth'li-ak),  n.  In 
astrol.,  the  chief  calculator  of  nativities. 


archigonocyte 

Here  amid  the  scrawled 
Uncouth  recordings  of  the  dupes  of  this 
Old  arch-genethliac,  lie  my  life’s  results  ! 

Browning , Paracelsus,  ii.  25. 

archibenthal  (ar-ki-ben'tkal),  a.  [arckiben- 
thos  + -al.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  depths  of 
the  primitive  ocean  or  archibenthos. 

The  archibenthal  species,  as  was  to  be  expected,  have  a 
greater  range  than  those  restricted  to  the  more  variable 
environment  of  the  shallow  waters  of  the  coast. 

Science,  Oct.  7,  1904,  p.  463. 

archibenthos  (ar-ki-ben'thos),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apxi-,  primitive,  + fievtiog,  depth.]  The  depths 
of  the  primitive  or  Paleozoic  ocean, 
archicarp,  n.  2.  In  ascomycetous  fungi,  the 
cell  or  group  of  cells  fertilized  by  a sexual  act. 
archicembalo  (ar-ki-chem'ba-16),  n.  [It.]  A 
form  of  cembalo,  said  to  have  been  made  in 
Italy  about  1537,  provided  with  an  enharmonic 
scale,  31  tones  to  the  octave.  See  cembalo,  2. 
archicenter  (ar-ki-sen'ter),  V.  [Gr.  dpxi-,  first, 
+ uhrpov,  center.]  An  archetype  ; an  organ- 
ise or  an  organ  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
primitive  or  ancestral  or  central  or  unspecial- 
ized type  from  which  allied  organisms  or  homol- 
ogous organs  are  descended.  Also  archecen- 
ter.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  343. 
archicentric  (ar-ki-sen'tvik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  archicenter ; archetypal.  An 
archicentric  organism  or  organ  is  one  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  common  ancestor  of  allied  organisms  or 
homologous  organs.  Also  archecentric. 

When  a series  of  the  modifications  of  an  anatomical 
structure  has  been  sufficiently  examined,  it  is  frequently 
possible  to  decide  that  one  particular  condition  is  primi- 
tive, ancestral,  or  central,  and  that  the  other  conditions 
have  been  derived  from  it.  Such  a condition  lias  been 
termed archecentric.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  343. 

archicentricity  (ariki-sen-tris'i-ti),  n.  [archi- 
centric + -ity.]  The  property  of  being  or  of 
pertaining  to  an  archetype  or  archicenter. 
archicerebrum  (ar-ki-ser'e-brum),  n. ; pi. 
archicerebra  (-bra).  [NL.,  <’Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + 
L.  cerebrum,  brain.]  The  primary  brain  of  ar- 
thropods. The  brain  of  an  arthropod  is  to  he  regarded 
as  a compound  structure  or  syucerebrum  consisting  of 
the  archicerebrum  fused  with  the  morphological  equiva- 
lents of  two  or  more  ganglionic  portions  of  the  ventral 
nervous  system. 

Archichsetopoda  (ariki-ke-top'o-da),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  Gr.  apxi-.  first,  + NL.  Chaetopoda.]  An 
order  of  Polychseta  consisting  of  aberrant  or 
primitive  forms  iu  which  the  nervous  system 
is  not  separated  from  the  epidermis  and  the 
ventral  nerve-cord  is  not  segmented  into  gan- 
glia. Saccocirrus  is  the  only  genus. 
Archichlamydeae  (ar'ki-kla-mid'e-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Engler,  1887),  < Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + x'kapvg 
(x'hapvS-),  mantle,  + -ese.]  A series  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  embracing  the  Apetalse  (Achla- 
mydese  and  Monochlamydese)  and  the  Chori- 
petalse  ( Polypetalse ),  and  coordinate  with  the 
M etach lamydese.  The  plants  of  this  series  appeared 
earlier  in  the  geologic  history  of  plants,  and  possess  a 
lower  organization  than  those  of  the  Metachlamydeee. 

archichlamydeous  (ar'-'ki-kla-mid'e-us),  a. 
[Archichlamydeae  + -ous.]  Belonging  to  the 
plant  series  Archichlamydeae. 
archiclistogamons  (ar'ki-klis-tog'a-mus),  a. 
[Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + clistogamous.]  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing none  of  the  flowers  opening  at  any  time  ; 
unqualifiedly  clistogamous. 
archicoele  (ar'ki-sei),  n.  [Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + 
soiXog,  hollow.]  A cceloma,  or  body-cavity, 
which  is  a persistent  remuaut  of  the  segmen- 
tation-cavity. 

archicyte  (ar'ki-sit,/),  n.  [Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + 
klrof,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  In  embryol.,  the  fer- 
tilized egg  before  it  undergoes  segmentation, 
archidepula  (ar-ki-dep'u-lii),  n. ; pi.  archidepu- 
Ise  (-le).  [NL.  (Haeckel),  < Gr.  dpxi-,  first,  + 
NL  .depula,  depula.]  In  embryol.,  the  depula 
arising  by  cell-division  from  the  archicytula. 
Archidesmus  (ar-ki-des'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apx'-,  chief,  + Secuoc;,  band.]  A genus  of  ex- 
tinct centipeds  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland. 

archigenesis  (arGri-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apxi;  first,  + yhemg,  genesis.]  The  genesis 
of  the  first  living  beings  in  the  history  of  the 
earth.  While  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
first  appearance  of  life  on  earth  was  abrupt,  or  that,  if 
one  had  witnessed  it,  he  could  have  recognized  the  exact 
point  when  the  boundary  between  lifeless  matter  and  the 
first  living  things  was  passed,  belief  in  tile  fact  of  a first 
origin  of  life  (archigenesis)  seems  to  be  logical  and 
necessary. 

archigonocyte  (ar-ki-gon'o-sit),  n.  [Gr.  dpxi-, 
first,  + gonocyte.]  The  primary  germ-eeli 
which  results  from  segmentation  of  the  im- 
pregnated ovum.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VI. 
864.  ’ 


archigonous 

archigonous  (ar-kig'o-nus),  a.  [NL.  *archigo- 
nus,  *archegonus,  < Gr.  apxeyovog,  first-born, 

< apxe-,  apxi-,  first,  4-  -yovoc,  -born,  -produced.] 
Produced  at  the  beginning ; originating  as  first 
of  living  beings.  Haeckel  (trans.),  Wonders  of 
Life,  p.  157. 

archigony  (ar-kig'6-ni),  n.  [Gr.  *apxiyovla  for 
*apxeyovta,  < apxkyovog,  first-born,  of  the  prime- 
val race  : see  * archigonous .]  Arehigenesis. 
archikaryon  (ar-ki-kar'i-on),  n.\  pi.  arcliikarya 
(-a).  [Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + uapvov,  nut  (nucleus).] 
In  embryol.,  the  nucleus  of  the  fertilized  egg; 
the  cleavage-nucleus.  Also  urchicaryon. 
Archil  extract.  Same  as  -karchil  substitute.—  Archil 
substitute.  There  are  three  so-called  archil  substitutes, 
all  artificial  dyestuffs  of  the  monoazo-sulphonic-acid  type. 
See  Apollo  -tired.—  Brilliant  archil  C,  an  acid  coal-tar 
color  of  unpublished  composition,  which  dyes  wool  and 
silk  red  in  an  acid  bath.— Canary  archil,  a lichen,  Roc. 
cello  tinctoria.  See  archil. — Flat  archil,  a name  some- 
times applied  to  the  lichen  Roccdla  fucij'ormis. 
archilithic  (ar-ki-lith'ik),  a.  [Gr.  apxi-,  first, 
+ Xidog,  rock.]  In  geol.,  noting  the  period  of 
primitive  rocks.  [Rare.] 
archimartyr  (ar-ki-mar'ter),  n.  [Gr.  apxi-, 
first,  + pdpTvp,  martyr.]  The  most  eminent  or 
chief  among  a group  of  martyrs  in  a given 
period  or  country. 

A group  of  sufferers  called  the  Madaurian  martyrs  seems 
to  belong  to  the  same  period : for  in  the  correspondence 
of  St.  Augustine,  Nampliamo,  one  of  their  number,  is 
spoken  of  as  “ archimartyr ,”  which  appears  to  mean  pro- 
tomartyr of  Africa.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  462. 

Archimedes  (arHri-me'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
Archimedes,  < Gr.  ’Apxtpr/d>ie,  a Greek  philos- 
opher. The  allusion  is  to  Archimedes’s  screw.] 
A genus  of  extinct  cryptostomatous  bryozoans 
having  a broadly  spiral  zoarium  coiled  about 
a solid  vertical  axis.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones Archi- 

medes limestone,  a formation  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
age,  well  developed  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  especially 
in  Missouri  and  Iowa.  It  was  defined  by  Swallow  as 
lying  below  the  St.  Louis  limestone  and  as  characterized 
by  the  screw-shaped  bryozoan  Archimedes. 
archimime  (ar'ki-inim),  n.  [L.  archimimus,  < 
Gr.  apxiptpoc,  < apxi-,  chief,  + .uipop,  mime.] 
The  chief  mime;  the  hero  of  the  Roman  low 
comedy ; also,  the  chief  buffoon  at  a Roman 
funeral.  See  mime. 

archimorphic  (ar-ki-mor'fik),  a.  [Gr.  apxi-, 
first,  + popepf/,  form.]  Of  the  first  form,  or  of 
the  form  shown  in  the  earlier  ages : as  applied 
in  anthrop.,  characteristic  of  races  which  for 
very  long  periods  have  had  a fixed  habitat, 
as  the  Mediterranean,  Mongolian,  and  negro 
races:  distinguished  from  protomorphic  and 
metamorphic.  Amer.  Anihropol.,  July-Sept., 
1902,  p.  539. 

Archimycetes  (ar//ki-nil-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + pvtcyre f,  pi.  of  yvnyg,  fungus.] 
A subclass  of  the  Pliycomycetes,  including  the 
single  order  Chytridiales. 

Archimylacris  (ar,/ki-mi-lak'ris),  n.  [Gr. 
apxi-,  first,  + yvkanplg,  a cockroach.]  A genus 
of  extinct  cockroaches  from  the  Carboniferous 
rocks. 

Archipithecus  (ar  " ki  - pi  - the  ' kus),  n.  [Gr. 
apxi-,  first,  + nWr/Koc,  ape.]  A supposed  ape- 
form,  assumed  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Pithecan- 
thropus. 

archiplasm  (ar'ki-plazm),  n.  [Gr.  apxi-,  first, 
+itMapa,  anything  formed.]  1.  The  simplest 
and  most  primitive  living  matter,  homo- 
geneous, undifferentiated  into  nucleus  and 
cell-body.  Haeckel  (trans.),  Wonders  of  Life, 
p.  158. — 2.  In  embryol.,  the  substance  of  which 
the  fertilized  ovum  consists  : not  to  be  con- 
founded with  *archoplasm  (which  see), 
archipresbyteral  (ar"ki-pres'bit-e-ral),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  office  of  archipresbyter,  which 
arose  in  the  church  in  the  fourth  century.  His 
duty  was  to  preside  over  worship  and  to 
take  the  place  of  the  bishop  in  his  absence, 
archipterygial  (ar,/kip-te-rig'i-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  like  an  archipterygium,  the 
theoretical  primitive  fin  from  which  the  limbs 
of  vertebrates  have  been  developed. 

As  regards  the  Dipneusti,  in  the  course  of  some  inter- 
esting remarks  on  vertebrate  limb  theories,  the  author 
adopts  Do llo’s  view  as  to  their  probable  derivation  from 
the  Crossopterygii,  the  corollary  to  which,  as  the  present 
writer  has  also  pointed  out,  is  that  the  “ archipterygial ” 
form  of  limb  must  have  been  diphyletically  realised,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  Pleuracanthid  Selachii,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Holoptycliii  and  the  lung-fishes. 

Nature,  Aug.  7, 1902,  p.  340. 
archisperm  (ar' ki-sperm),  n.  [See  Archi- 
spermx .]  1.  A member  of  the  *Archispermie 

(which  see). — 2.  A structure  formed  before 
fertilization,  or  at  an  early  stage  in  the  mac- 
rospore.  Boulger. 


Archispermae  (ar-ki-sper'me),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

(Strasburger,  1872),  fem.  of  L.  archispermus, 
adj.,  < Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + aiteppa,  seed.]  Same 
as  Gymnospermse (which  see)  a,nd*Metaspermee. 
The  term  is  designed  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these 
plants  appeared  early  in  the  geologic  series,  occurring 
as  they  do  in  the  Paleozoic.  See  -trArchichlamyde.se. 

archispore  (ar'ki-spor),  n.  [Gr.  apxi-,  first,  + 
arrdpog,  seed  (see  spore).]  In  certain  Coccb- 
diidea,  one  of  the  uninucleate  masses  of  pro- 
toplasm into  which  the  sporont  divides  and 
from  which  later  spores  arise.  Labbe,  1899. 
Same  as  sporoblast.  Also  archespore . 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  entire  organism 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  archispores  (or  sporohlasts), 
each  archispore  giving  rise  to  spores,  and  each  spore  to 
sporozoites,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Calkins,  Infusoria,  p.  151. 

Archistes  (ar-kis'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apx6g, 
rectum,  + -ist-es  (?).]  A genus  of  small  scul- 
pins  of  the  family  Cottidse,  found  in  the  Kurile 
islands. 

architecturalization  (ar-ki-tek//tu-ral-i-za'- 
shgu),  n.  Adaptation  to  architectural  pur- 
poses : as,  “the  architecturalization  of  foliage,” 
G.  G.  Scott,  Lectures  on  Med.  Arch.,  I.  103. 
architecturalize  (ar-ki-tek'tu-ral-iz),  v.  t.\ 
pret.  and  pp.  architecturalized,  ppr.  arcliitec- 
turalieing.  To  adapt  to  architectural  purposes. 
G.  G.  Scott,  Lectures  on  Med.  Arch.,  II.  139. 
architecture,  n.-  Celtic  architecture,  the  mega- 
lithic  monuments  of  western  Europe.—  Chalukyan 
architecture,  architecture  as  developed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  family  of  Clialukya,  or  the  Chalukyas,  who 
ruled  in  the  Deccan,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century  A.  d. 

— Columnar  architecture,  architecture  characterized 
by  a free  use  of  columns,  especially  in  classic  and  neo- 
classic styles.  The  style  of  the  Grecian  temples,  the  Ro- 
man porticos,  and  all  buildings  not  vaulted  was  colum- 
nar.—Cottage  architecture,  architecture  displayed  in 
the  careful  planning  and  designing  of  modern  cottages, 
from  either  an  artistic  or  a sanitary  point  of  view.—  Dra- 
vidian  architecture.  See  Indian  architecture,  under 
Indian.— Federal  architecture.  See  + federal.— Flem- 
ish architecture,  the  architecture  of  ancient  Flanders, 
including  the  important  cities  of  Tournai,  Bruges,  Ypres, 
Douai,  and  Oudenarde.—  Garden  architecture,  (a) 
The  design  and  regulation  of  pleasure-grounds,  especially 
formal  gardens.  ( b ) The  design  of  the  strictly  architec- 
tural buildings  in  such  pleasure-grounds  (pavilions,  ca- 
sinos, terrace  walls,  parapets,  perrons,  and  pedestals  for 
statues).— Georgian  architecture,  architecture  as  de- 
veloped in  England  under  the  four  Georges,  especially 
the  earlier  sovereigns  of  that  name.  Its  reproduction  in 
the  American  colonies  produced  what  has  been  called 
in  the  United  States  colonial  architecture  (which  see,  un- 
der colonial).—  Greco-Roman  architecture,  architec- 
ture as  developed  at  Rome  or  under  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  but  founded  on  Greek  models. 
Throughout  the  empire  the  tendency  was  steadily  away 
from  the  purely  Greek  type,  and  the  buildings  of  the  fourth 
century  can  hardly  be  classed  as  Greco-Roman  except 
that  porticos  of  purely  columnar  architecture  were  still  in 
favor.  See  cut  under  hexastyle.— Indo-Aryan  architec- 
ture. See  Sanskrit  architecture , under  Sanskrit. — Indo- 
Saracenic  architecture,  the  architecture  of  the  Mos- 
lem dominion  in  northern  India,  beginning  with  the 
Moslem  conquest  in  the  twelfth  century  A.  D.  See  Sara- 
cenic architecture,  under  Saracenic,  and  Indian- Saracenic. 

— Jewish  architecture,  the  architecture  of  the  Jews, 
especially  at  two  important  periods  of  their  history  : (a) 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  (about  1033- 
953  B.  C.),  of  which  very  little  is  known  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a mere  variant  of  Phenician  art ; ( b ) 
that  of  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa  (37-44  a.  d.),  under 
whom  the  system  of  design  was  Roman,  with  only  such 
modification  as  was  common  in  the  cities  of  Syria.— Kmer 
or  Khmer  architecture?  the  ancient  architecture  of 
Cambodia  and  of  some  neighboring  districts  in  farther 
India.  It  is  known  chiefly  by  important  sculptures 
which  have  been  brought  to  France  and  are  stored  in 
the  Louvre  museum  — Landscape  architecture.  See 
^landscape-architecture.— Mesopotamian  architec- 
ture, the  architecture  of  the  great  plains  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  and  near  those  rivers  on  the 
east  and  the  west.  It  includes  the  well-known  styles 
called  Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  and  also  the  as  yet  lit- 
tle-known styles  of  primitive  times,  such  as  the  A ccadian 
and  the  Chaldean,  the  last  including  the  Babylonian 
style.— Mohammedan  architecture.  Same  as  Mos- 
lem ★ architecture . — Monastic  architecture.  See  ★mo- 
nastic.—Monolithic  architecture.  (a)  Rock-cut  work, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Buddhist  caves.  See  chaitya  and 
Buddhist  architecture.  ( b ) Architecture  in  which  the 
work  is  cast  in  a solid  mass  (as  in  pis4,  or  rammed  clay), 
in  recent  times  by  means  of  artificial  stone.—  Moorish 
architecture,  the  architecture  of  the  Moslems  in  North 
Africa  and  in  Spain.  The  most  important  building  which 
has  been  studied  is  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  now  the  ca- 
thedral. The  best-known  is  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra, 
on  a hill  above  Granada.  See  Saracenic  architecture, 
under  Saracenic,  and  cuts  under  Alhambraic,  arcade, 
court,  Moorish  art.—  Moslem  architecture,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  peoples  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  It  has 
existed  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia  since  the  seventh  cen- 
tury A.  D. ; in  North  Africa  and  Spain  since  the  eighth 
century ; and  in  India  since  about  1250.  The  style  may 
be  divided  into  several  substyles,  with  marked  variations. 
See  cuts  under  Arabic  architecture,  Mogul  architecture, 
mosque , stilted  arch.—  Mudejar  architecture,  Spanish 
architecture  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, exhibiting  Moorish  influence : often  covered  with 
ornament  and  showing  a mixture  of  Oriental  and  Gothic 
detail. -Neo-classic  architecture,  the  architecture 
which  has  been  used  in  modern  Europe  since  the  Italian 


arcocentrous 

risorgimento  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  includes  the  Renaissance  proper ; the  Italian  classi- 
cismo  and  decadenza  of  the  sixteenth  century ; the  French 
and  German  styles  as  they  grew  to  a close  following  of 
classic  types  about  1550 ; and  the  Jacobean  of  England, 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  succeeding 
styles  (called  baroque,  rocaille,  or  rococo),  the  revived 
classic  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  buildings  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  founded  on  the 
above-named  styles,  are  all  included  under  this  term.  In 
careful  writing  it  may  be  used  to  distinguish  that  which 
is  closely  Greco-Roman  in  style  from  that  which  shows 
much  modern  influence. — Persepolitan  architecture, 
the  architecture  of  Persia  during  the  sixth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies b.  c.,  or  from  about  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  (549 
B.  0.)  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander  (334  b.  c.):  named 
from  the  ruins  at  Persepolis  near  Shiraz.  — Persian  ar- 
chitecture,  the  architecture  of  the  country  now  known 
as  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  is  generally  divided  into 
three  great  schools,  or  epochs,  the  Persepolitan,  the 
Parthian,  and  the  Mohammedan,  beginning  with  the 
Moslem  conquest  in  the  ninth  century  and  existing  to 
the  present  day.— Peruvian  architecture,  the  archi- 
tecture of  western  South  America  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  epoch  of 
the  most  important  buildings  cannot  be  fixed  with  pre- 
cision. They  consist  largely  of  tombs,  in  the  form  both 
of  mounds  and  of  masonry  towers.  The  ancient  city  of 
Cuzco  near  Lake  Titicaca  contains  the  most  important 
residential  architecture  and  the  most  elaborate  sculp- 
tured decorations.— Phenician  architecture,  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  people  of  Syria  before  the  strong  Greco- 
Roman  influence  was  felt.  The  Phenicians  were  hardly 
a building  race,  but  used  largely  a monolithic  architec- 
ture, mainly  in  the  form  of  rock-cut  caves.  Their  col- 
onies on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  developed 
styles  of  their  own,  as  at  Carthage,  though  these  have 
been  little  studied.  The  buildings  of  the  Roman  empire 
superseded  and  often  replaced  those  of  the  Phenicians. 
architrave,  ((.—  Banded  architrave,  an  architrave, 
as  in  the  case  of  a window  opening,  of  which  the  molded 
parts  forming  the  usual  architrave  of  the  order  employed 
are  cut  across,  or  interrupted  by  plain  projecting  blocks : 
a device  of  the  latest  neo-classic  ★architecture  (which 
see). 

archive,  n — Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives.  See 

★ bureau . 

archivolt,  >u—  Interlacing  archivolts,  an  arcade 
apparently  formed  by  a series  of  arches,  generally  semi- 
circular, crossing  one  another  sd  that  the  actual  openings 
are  pointed  arches  below  and  triangular  spandrels  above: 
a feature  peculiar  to  Romanesque  architecture.  The  con- 
struction may  be  strictly  arcuate,  but  is  often er  a fitting 
together  of  stones  cut  to  produce  the  decorative  effect 
required.  The  arcades  so  produced  were  a common  Eng- 
lish wall  decoration  in  the  twelfth  century.  See  cut  at 
interlacing  arches , under  interlace. — Returned  archi- 
volt, an  archivolt  in  which  the  band  forming  it  is  carried 
off  horizontally,  making  a sharp  angle  with  the  curve- 
part,  or,  more  rarely,  is  curved  up  again  to  meet  another 
archivolt,  as  was  often  done  in  Syrian  churches  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  See  cut  under  return. 

Archizoic  (ar-ki-zo'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  apxi-, 
first,  + life.]  In  geol.,  noting  the  period 
of  earliest  life.  Same  as  *Archeeozoic. 
archontal  (ar'kon-tal),  a.  [ archon(t- ) + -al1.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  office  of  arehon.  Athe- 
nseum,  Aug.  22,  1891,  p.  257. 
archoplasm  (ar'ko-plazm),  n.  [Gr.  apxi 5c, 
ruler,  + nlao/ia,  anything  formed.]  In  cytol., 
the  substance  which  forms  the  attraction- 
spheres,  astral  rays,  and  spindle-fibers  in  the 
karyoklnetie  figure  of  dividing  animal  and 
plant  cells.  Boveri,  1888. 
archoplasma  (ar'ko-plaz/ma),  n.  [NL.]  Same 
as  *archoplasm. 

archoplasmic  (ar-ko  plaz'mik),  a.  Consisting 
of  or  pertaining  to  archoplasm. 

Archosargus  (ar-ko-sar'gus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
<W<5 f,  chief  (?),  + aap j oc,  a fish : see  Sargus.] 
A genus  of  sparoid  fishes,  containing  the  well- 
known  sheepshead,  A.  proibatocephaVus,  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Archosauria  (ar-ko-sa'ri-a),  V.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apxk,  chief  (?),  + aavpog,  a lizard].  A name 
introduced  by  Cope  to  distinguish  those  orders 
of  reptiles  which  have  two  temporal  arches, 
the  Rhynchocephalia,  Crocodilia,  Dinosauria, 
and  Pterosauria.  According  to  Zittel,  the  group 
properly  includes  the  Squamata  in  which  one  or  both 
arches  have  become  obsolete. 

archosaurian  (ar-ko-sa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Archosauria. 

II.  n.  A member  of  that  group. 

Archozoic  (ar-ko-zo'ik),  a.  Same  as  *Arrhico- 

zoic. 

arch-solid  (arch,sol/''id),  n.  Same  as  arch-stone. 
archt.1  An  abbreviation  of  architect. 
archt2,  p.  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  arched. 
arciform,  a.  2.  Having  the  form  or  structure 
of  the  shell  of  the  molluscan  genus  Area. 
arc-lamp  (ark 'lamp),  n.  See  electric  lamp, 

under  electric,  and  electric  *arc Differential 

arc-lamp,  an  arc-lamp  the  operation  of  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  opposing  magnetic  forces  of  a shunt  coil 
and  a series  coil.  This  is  the  most  common  type  of  lamp. 
A.  R.  C.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Associate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists. 
arcocentrous  (ar-ko-sen ' trus),  a.  [Irreg.  < L. 
arcus,  arch,  + Gr.  k hrpov,  center.]  Having  the 


arcocentrous 

vertebral  centra  formed  by  the  development  of 
the  arches  about  the  sheath  of  the  notochord ; 
arcogenous. 

The  vertebrae  do  not  possess,  and  cannot  form,  neuro- 
central sutures,  because  their  bodies  are  exquisitely  arco- 
centrous, formed,  in  fact,  by  the  arches  proper,  namely, 
by  the  basidorsalia  and  basiventralia,  while  the  interba- 
salia  produce  the  ventral,  intervertebral  mass. 

H.  Gadow , in  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1896, 

[ ser.  B,  187.  14. 


scopical  study  of  semi-vitreous  volcanic  rocks, 
especially  rhyolites  and  pitchstones. 

Arcus  Juvenalis  [L.,  *bow  of  youth’],  an  opacity  encir- 
cling the  cornea,  sometimes  seen  in  the  young,  which 
greatly  resembles  the  arcus  senilis. 

arcyid  (ar' si-id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Having  the 
characteristics  of  or  pertaining  to  the  spider 
family  Arcyidse. 

II.  n.  A spider  of  the  family  Arcyidse. 
Ardisia  (ar-dis'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Swartz,  1788) 
< Gr.  apdtg,  a point.]  A very  large  genus  of 
tropical  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  family  Myr- 
sinaceee,  a very  few  of  which  are  grown  in  hot- 
houses and  conservatories.  About  a dozen  species 
are  in  cultivation,  but  only  two  are  generally  known 
and  these  are  grown  as  pot-plants  lor  their  berries. 
They  are  A.  cremdata,  red-berried,  and  A.  Japonica, 
white-berried.  The  former,  from  eastern  Asia,  is  one  of 
the  popular  pot-plants,  with  persistent  foliage  and  ber- 
ries that  remain  for  months  or  even  for  a year  or  more 
It  is  a synonym  of  Icacorea 


arcogenous  (ar-koj'e-nus),  a.  [L.  arcus,  arch, 

+ -genus,  -producing.]  Having  the  centra  of 
the  vertebrae  developedfrom  arcualia,  or  arches 
formed  about  the  sheath  of  the  notochord,  and 
not  from  ossifications  arising  in  the  chordal 
sheath.  _ Such  vertebrae  are  found  in  Amphibia 
and  their  centra  are  called  arch-centra.  Philos. 

Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  1896,  ser.  B,  187.  51. 
arcose,  n.  See  arkose. 

Arcot  rupee.  See  *rupee.  

Arctatlantis  (arkt-at-lan'tis),  n.  [NL.,  K Gr.  ardite  (ar-de'te),  n.  [Sp.  j referred  by  some  to 
apnrog,  the  north,  + ’A tXavrig,  the  Atlantic  Basque  ardia,  sheep.]  An  ancient  copper 
(ocean).]  In  zoogeog.,  a sea-region  proposed  coin  of  Catalonia. 

of  theialeti^?nS!fting  f ti‘e  rlhoem  Ardois  intern,  signal  system.  See  lantern, 

or  the  Atlantic  down  to  about  40°  north  lati-  * signal . 9 

tnie-  . Ardor  urinse,  a scalding  sensation  on  urination,  in  cases 

The  North  Atlantic  Sea-region,  or  Arctatlantis,  con-  of  urethritis.— Ardor  ventriculi,  pyrosis;  heartburn 

aboutw0-1  Nhiiirrth‘:™  _?,re-  A aPPlied  to  names  of  orders  in 

a a-  TT  Af  , , * the  quantitative  classification  of  igneous  rocks 

arctian,  n.  n.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  proposed  by  Cross,  Iddings,  Pirsson,  and  Wash- 
lepfdopterous  genus  Archa  or  to  the  family  ington : as,  canadare,  columbare.  See  classi.fi- 
. . . , , cation  of  igneous  rocks,  under  ★rocfc. 

Arctic  *flounder,  *grayling,  ★highlander,  *migra-  aT.00  „ k . . , ,, 

tion,  ★skipper,  *sperm-oil.  See  the  nouns.  area,  n.  5.  In  conch.,  a space  behind  the  apex 

Arctica  (ark'ti-ka),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be  < Gr.  of  the  saell>  in  certain  bivalves,  including  the 
apKTindg,  of  the  beginning,  < apxeadai,  begin.]  dorsal  posterior  side. — 6.  In  Polyzoa,  the  cal- 
A genus  of  teleodesmaceous  pelecypods  be-  careous  surface  outlined  on  the  zocecium  by  a 


longing  to  the  family  Pleurophoridse.  They 
have  oval  or  rounded  valves,  prominent  curved  beaks, 
and  three  cardinals  in  each  valve.  The  genus  abounds  in 
the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  formations,  and  also  exists 
in  present  seas. 

arcticize  (ark'ti-siz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  arc- 
ticized, ppr.  arcticizing.  [ arctic  + -ize.~\  To  ac- 
custom or  inure  to  arctic  conditions.  Kane, 
Grinnell  Exped.,  p.  261. 

Arctirenia  (ark-ti-re'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  apnrog,  the 
north,  + elpfyvy,  peace.]  In  zoogeog.,  a sea- 
region  proposed  by  Sclater,  comprising  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  down  to 
about  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  North  Pacific  Sea-region,  or  Arctirenia , contain- 
ing the  northern  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  about  the 
tropic  of  Cancer.  Geog.  Jour.  (JR.  G.  s.),  X.  220. 

Arctium  (iirk'ti-um),  n.  [NL.  (Liu mens,  1753), 
< Gr.  apnriov,  a plant  mentioned  by  Dioscori- 
des,  supposed  by  some  of  the  early  German 
botanists  to  be  the  burdock.]  A genus  of  di- 
cotyledonous plants  of  the  family  Asteracese. 
They  are  coarse,  branching  herbs  with  broad  alternate 
leaves  and  heads  of  purple  or  white  flowers  : distinguished 
from  Carduus,  a related  genus,  by  the  bracts  of  the  invo- 
lucre ending  in  a long  stiff  point  hooked  at  the  extremity. 
There  are  about  six  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Three  have  been  introduced  into  the  United  States.  For 
A.  Lappa  see  batweed,  burdock,  hardock,  and  harebur. 

Arctogaeic  (ark-to-je'ik),  a.  Same  as  Arcto- 
gseal  and  Arctogse.au. 

arctoidean  (ark-toi'de-an),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  the  ' Arctoulea.— 2.  Loosely, 
same  as  arctoid. 

Arctopithecus,  n.  2.  A genus  of  three-toed 
sloths  comprising  those  species  in  which  the 
pterygoids  are  not  inflated.  Gray,  1850.  Con- 
sidered by  some  as  synonymous  with  Bradypus. 
Arctos  (ark'tos),  n.  [Gr.  apicTog,  bear.]  The 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  Ursa  Major. 
Arcturian  (iirk-tu'ri-an),  a.  andw.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  the  star  Arcturus. 
—Arcturian  stars,  those  of  Secchi's  second  type,  which 
have  a spectrum  resembling  that  of  Arcturus  (a  Boote). 
In  the  main  it  is  like  the  solar  spectrum,  with  extremely 
numerous  metallic  lines.  Next  to  the  Sirian  stars  these 
are  the  most  abundant. 

II.  n.  A star  of  the  type  of  Arcturus. 
arcuale  (ar-ku-a'le),  ». ; pi.  arcualia-( li-a). 
[NL.,  neut.  of  *arcualis,  adj.,  < L.  arcus,  a bow, 
an  arch:  see  arcl,  or  chi . ] The  name  given 
by  Gadow  to  one  of  the  paired  cartilages  which 
form  on  the  superior  and  inferior  faces  of  the 
notochord  in  amphibians  and  by  their  exten- 
sion and  ossification  form  the  centra,  spinous 
processes,  and  hemapophvses  of  the  vertebra;. 

There  are  typically  fourpairs  of  arcualia,  the  two  above 
being  the  basidorsalia  and  interdorsa.Ua,  and  the  two 
inferior  pairs  the  basiventralia  and  interventralia.  See 
karcocentrous,  kgastrocentrous,  and  knotocentrous. 

arculite  (ar'ku-lit),  n.  [L.  arculum , a hoop, 
dim.  of  arcus , a bow,  + -ite 2.]  In  petrog.,  a 
tenn  proposed  by  Rutley,  1891,  to  denote 
minute  bow-shaped  aggregates  of  crystallites, 
such  as  are  commonly  found  on  the  micro- 


raised  ridge — Abysmal  area,  that  part  of  the  litho- 
sphere which  is  more  than  10,000  feet  below  sea-level.— 
AUeghanian  (faunal  or  floral)  area,  the  eastern  humid 
division  of  Merriam’s  transition  life  zone.  (See  kzone.) 
It  covers  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  a large  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  middle  Ontario  and 
Michigan,  most  of  Wisconsin,  a large  part  of  Minnesota, 
and  parts  of  the  Dakotas.—  Area  amniotica,  the  trans- 
parent portion  in  the  human  embryo  corresponding  in 
general  to  the  area  pellucida  in  the  chick.—  Area  crib- 
rosa  [‘Sievedike  tract’]  or  cribriform  area.  In  anat. : 
(a)  The  anterior  surface  of  the  nipple,  marked  by  the 
orifices  of  the  milk-pores.  ( b ) The  area  at  the  bottom  of 
the  internal  auditory  meatus  eriving  passage  to  branches 
of  the  auditory  nerve.— Area  of  characterization,  a 
region  in  which  the  several  varieties  of  plants  and  animals 
inhabiting  it  have  been  able  to  preserve  their  individ- 
uality through  geographical  isolation.  W.  Z.  Ripley , 
Races  of  Europe,  p.  48.—  Area  of  high  pressure,  any 
region  on  the  earth  over  which  barometric  pressure  is 
higher  than  in  the  neighboring  region.  There  are  perma- 
nent tropical  areas  of  high  pressure,  the  pressure  being 
slightly  higher  under  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn 
than  to  the  north  or  south.  This  increase  is  specially 
marked  over  the  continents  in  the  winter  and  over  the 
oceans  in  the  summer  season.  Small  areas  of  high  pres- 
sure move  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator  at  irregular 
intervals,  especially  in  the  respective  winter  seasons,  and 
are  usually  designated  on  the  daily  weather-maps  as 
“ h’ghs.  - Areas  of  Langerhans,  minute  collections  of 
cells  m the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  pancreas  : 
more  commonly  called  islands  of  Langerhans. — Area  of 
low  pressure,  any  region  on  the  earth  over  which  at- 
mospheric or  barometric  pressure  is  lower  than  in  the 
neighboring  regions.  A large  region  of  this  kind  occupies 
the  antarctic  circle  and  there  is  a less  marked  region  in  the 
arctic  circle  : these  are  called  polar  areas.  Continental 
areas  of  low  pressure  develop  over  the  continents  in  their 
summer  seasons  and  oceanic  areas  over  the  extreme  North 
Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  oceans  in  the  summer  season. 
There  is  a belt  of  areas  of  low  pressure  {equatorial  areas) 
lying  within  the  torrid  zone  near  the  equator.  The  smaller 
areas  of  low  pressure  which  occupy  the  central  portions 
of  all  cyclonic  storms,  and  are  usually  designated  on  the 
weather-maps  as  “lows.”  are  called  storm-areas. — Area 
opaca,  in  embryol.,  that  portion  of  the  blastodisc  known 


as  the  opaque  as  distinguished  from  the  pellucid  area 
{area  pellucida),  especially  in  the  embryonic  bird.—  Area 
placentalis,  that  portion  of  the  ectoderm,  in  the  human 


arecaidine 

ovum,  which  is  in  intimate  contact  with  the  wall  of  the 
uterus. — Area  system,  in  photog.,  a system  of  calculating 
relative  exposures  with  various  stops  and  lenses,  based  on 
the  law  of  squares.—  Arid  transition  (faunal  or  floral) 
area,  that  part  of  Merriam’s  transition  zone,  (see  ★zone) 
lying  west  of  the  hundredth  meridian  and  merging  at 
length  into  the  Pacific  coast  humid  area.  Its  outlines  are 
very  irregular,  being  much  affected  by  altitude.  It  ex- 
tends  interruptedly  from  British  America  far  into  the 
mountains  of  Mexico.— Association  areas,  portions  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  in  whicli  there  are  apparently  no 
motor  nor  sensory  centers,  their  function  seeming  to  be 
to  correlate  the  various  impressions  received  and  excite 
motor  impulses  consistent  with  them ; in  other  words 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  mind. — Austroriparian 
(faunal  or  floral)  area,  the  eastern  humid  division  of 
Mernam  s lower  austral  life  zone  (s tekzone),  alternatively 
called  Louisianian  area.  Beginning  in  southern  Virginia, 
it  extends  along  the  coast-plain  to  Florida,  thence  west 
over  a large  portion  of  the  Gulf  States  to  middle  Texas.  In 
the  Mississippi  valley  it  reaches  north  to  the  boundaries  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  semitropical  or  gulf  strip  is  a 
subdivision  of  this.  The  southern  extremities  of  Florida 
and  Texas  belong  to  the  tropical  region.—  Broca’s  area 
the  portion  of  gray  matter  in  the  brain  between  the  pe- 
duncle of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  middle  olfactory  lobe 
where  are  stored  the  memories  of  the  movements  neces- 
sary to  articulate  speech.  — Carolinian  (faunal  or  floral) 
area,  the  eastern  moist  division  of  Merriam’s  upper  aus- 
tral life  zone  (see  kzone).  It  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Connecticut  to  Virginia,  thence  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains  to  Alabama,  north  through  Tennessee,  to  On- 
tario, and  from  there  west  over  Indiana  and  succeeding 
btates  to  the  hundredth  meridian. — Conservation  of 
areas,  the  description  of  equal  areas  in  equal  times  by 
the  radius  vector  in  all  orbits  described  under  the  action 
of  a central  force.— Cord  area,  the  portion  of  the  brain 
injury  to  which  is  often  followed  Dy  degenerative  processes 
in  the  spinal  cord.—  Culture  area,  an  area  in  which  the 
torms  of  human  culture  have  assumed  a definite  shape 
influence  of  geographical  environment.— 
Distributional  area,  germinal  area,  hyperbolic 
area,  bee  ★ distributional,  kgerminal,  k hyperbolic . — 
Louisianian  area.  Same  as  austroriparian  karea  — 
Lower  Sonoran  (faunal  or  floral)  area,  the  dry  western 
division  of  Merriam’s  lower  austral  life  zone.  (See  -kzone). 
It  extends  from  western  Texas  to  New  Mexico,  reaching 
far  south  into  Mexico  at  middle  altitudes.  It  reappears 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  occupying  irregular  and  in- 
ternipted  areas  in  Arizona,  California,  Mexico,  and  Lower 
California.— Motor  area,  that  portion  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  central  convolutions  of  the  brain  where  the 
nerve-centers  for  motion  are  believed  to  reside.— Pacific 
coast  transition  (faunal  or  floral)  area,  the  humid 
western  division  of  Merriam ’s  transition  zone.  (See  kzone. ) 
It  comprises  portions  of  western  Washington  and  Oregon 
and  northern  California,  together  with  a large  part  of  the 
California  coast.—  Principle  of  tbe  preservation  or 
conservation  of  areas,  ill  mech.,  Kepler’s  law  that  the 
radius  vector  of  a planet  revolving  in  an  ellipse  about  the 
sun  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times  in  all  parts  of  the 
orbit.  Newton  showed  that  this  is  a necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  laws  of  motion  of  a body  attracted  or  re- 
pelled by  central  forces  only.  In  meteorology  Ferrel 
showed  that  the  same  law  applies  to  the  motions  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  all  bodies  on  the  earth’s  surface  held 
there  by  gravitation  if  friction  is  neglected  ; and  H.  Bruns 
(1883)  showed  that  this  law  holds  good  even  if  the  friction 
is  appreciable,  as  the  latter  diminishes  the  area  but  does 
not  affect  the  constancy.—  Rolandic  area.  Same  as 
motor  karea. — Sensation  or  sense  area,  (a)  The  sur- 
face of  distribution,  peripheral  or  central,  of  a particular 
sensory  nerve  or  nerve-branch.  ( b ) A term  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  separation  that  must  be  given  to  two 
esthesiometric  points  impressed  upon  the  skin  if  the  two 
stimuli  are  to  be  separately  sensed  ; the  limen  of  dual  im- 
pression.— Sensory  area,  that  portion  of  the  brain  cor- 
tex, embracing  the  superior  temporal  convolution  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  occipital  lobe,  where  the  centers  for 
receiving  sensory  impressions  are  believed  to  reside.— 
Silent  area,  an  area  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  injury  to 
which  is  not  expressed  by  special  motor  or  sensory  symp- 
toms : now  usually  called  association  karea. 

But  as  it  is  in  the  association  areas  (hitherto  termed  the 
“ silent  areas  ” because,  forsooth,  we  understood  them  not) 
that  the  higher  intellectual  activities  are  carried  on,  it  is 
in  these  portions  of  the  cortex  that  the  higher  feelings  as- 
sume shape  and  control  or  influence  the  somsesthetic  areas 
with  which  they  are  connected.  Herein  it  is  that  the 
mind  of  man  differs  most  from  that  of  the  brute. 

Amer.  Anthropologist,  Oct. -Dec.,  1903,  p.  609. 

Subpermanent  areas  of  pressure.  See  kpressure.— 
Upper  Sonoran  (faunal  or  floral)  area,  the  western 
arid  division  of  Merriam’s  upper  austral  life  zone.  (See 
•kzone.)  It  occupies  irregular  and  discontinuous  spaces, 
determined  largely  liy  altitude,  west  of  the  hundredth 
meridian  from  Montana  and  Washington  to  far  south  in 
Mexico.— Vascular  area,  in  the  amniote  embryo,  that 
portion  of  the  cxtra-embryonic  blastodisc  which  gives 
rise  to  the  first  blood-vessels.  See  cut  at  karea  opaca. 

area-drain  (a're-a-dran),  n.  An  area  near  the 
foundation-walls  of  a building,  having  a slight 
slope  to  carry  the  moisture  off. 

Areal  geology,  stimulation,  etc.  See  *geol- 

ogy,  etc. 

area- wall  (a're-a-waF),  n.  The  wall  which  re- 
tains the  earth"  on  either  side  of  an  area,  in 
cities  it  is  becoming  increasingly  common  to  set  buildings 
of  all  kinds  in  what  seems  a pit  formed  by  areas  on  ail 
tile  street-fronts  ; the  area-wall  then  becomes  an  impor- 
tant construction,  like  the  counterscarp  of  a fortification. 

arecaidine  (ar-e-ka'i-din),  n.  [Irreg.  < areca 
+ -id  + -ine2.]  An  alkaloid,  C7HnN02-l-H20, 
formed  by  the  saponification  of  arecoline  with 
barium  hydroxid.  It  is  crystalline,  melts  at 
223°  C.,  and  is  not  poisonous.  It  is  an  acid  as 
well  as  a base. 


arecalne 

arecaine  (ar'e-ka-in),  re.  [Irreg.  < areca  + 
-tree2.]  An  alfcaloid,  C7H11N02  + H20,  found 
in  the  betel-nut  from  Areca  Catechu.  It  is  crys- 
talline and  melts  at  213°  C. 

arecoline  (ar'e-ko-lin),  v.  [areca  + -ol-+  -ine2.] 
The  chief  alkaloid,  CgHj^NOg,  of  the  betel- 
nut  from  Areca  Catechu.  It  is  an  oil,  is  easily  sol- 
uble in  water,  boils  at  220°  C.,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It 
is  the  methyl  ester  of  arecaidine,  and  is  used  in  medicine, 
principally  as  arecoline  liydrobromate,  as  a vermifuge. 

Arenacea  (ar-e-na'se-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.pl. 
of  arenaceus,'  of  sand:  see  arenaceous .]  A 
group  of  Foraminifera  in  which  the  test  is  not 
secreted  by  the  organism,  but  is  constructed 
by  it  from  particles  of  sand,  shell,  sponge-spic- 
ules, and  other  adventitious  bodies  picked  up 
by  it  and  cemented  together  by  a modification 
of  the  sarcode.  The  name  does  not  indicate  a 
true  zoological  group. 

arenicole  (a-ren'i-kol),  a.  [L.  arena,  harena, 
sand,  + colere,  dwell  in : see  cult.']  Living  or 
burrowing  in  the  sand,  as  certain  marine 
worms;  arenicolous. 

areniferous  (ar-e-nif'e-rus),  a.  Bearing  or  con- 
taining particles  of  sand,  as  the  horny  fibers 
of  certain  sponges. 

Arenig  group.  See  +groupi. 

arenoid  (ar'e-noid),  a.  [L.  arena , sand,  + 
eldoc,  form.]  Resembling  sand.  Suck,  Med. 
Handbook,  IV.  114. 

arenosity  (ar-e-nos'i-ti),  n.  [ arenose  + -tty.} 
Sandy  character  or  quality ; sandiness.  Dr. 
H,  More. 

areographer  (a-re-og'ra-fer),  n.  One  who 
writes  upon  or  describes  the  physical  features 
of  the  planet  Mars. 

areola,  re.  2.  (6)  A tessellation  in  the  thallus 
of  some  lichens — Areola  umbllicalis,  a dark  circle 
surrounding  the  umbilicus  in  pregnancy. 

Areolar  cancer.  See  *cancer. 

Areolate  mildew  of  cotton.  Same  as  *leaf- 

mold  of  cotton. 

areolatin  (ar'e-o-la-tin),  re.  A white  crystal- 
line neutral  compound,  CjoH1()07,  found  in 
the  lichen  Pertusaria  rupestris.  It  melts  at 
270°  C. 

areolin  (a-re'o-liu),  n.  A white  crystalline 
substance,  C16H1407,  found  in  the  lichen  Per- 
tusaria rupestris.  It  melts  at  243°  C. 

areometrically  (ar/,e-o-met'ri-kal-i),  ado.  By 
means  of  the  areometer  or  hydrometer. 

Aretliusina  (ar-e-thu-si'na),  re.  [NL.,  < L. 
Arethusa,  < Gr.  ’A pedovoa,  a proper  name,  + 
-ina1.]  A genus  of  trilobites  belonging  to  the 
family  Proetidse.  It  is  characterized  by  a broad  cepha- 
Ion  with  small  glabella  and  ocular  ridges  running  out  to 
the  eyes,  a thorax  with  22  segments,  and  a small  pygid- 
ium.  It  occurs  in  the  Silurian  rocks. 

areverbero  (a  ra-ver'be-ro).  [It.:  see  re- 
verberate.] With  reflection:  noting  a peculiar 
tint  of  luster  found  on  the  old  Moorish  and  ma- 
jolica wares,  consisting  of  iridescent  metallic 
pigments. 

Argand  diagram.  See  * diagram . 

arganin  (ar'ga-uin),  n.  A glucoside,  probably 
identical  with  *sapotin. 

argantid  (ar-gan'tid),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Having 
the  characteristics  of  or  belonging  to  the  family 
Argantidse. 

II.  re.  A tick  of  the  family  Argantidse. 

Argelander’s  method,  scale.  See  * method , 
*scale3. 

argentamine  (iir-jent-am'in),  re.  [As  argent 
+ amine.]  A solution  of  silver  phosphate  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  ethylene  diamine ; ethy- 
lene-diamine silver  phosphate.  It  is  used  as 
an  antiseptic. 

argentail,  re.  1.  This  alloy,  also  known  as  German 
silver,  is  often  made  with  manganese  instead  of  with 
nickel,  the  other  constituents,  copper  and  zinc,  being  the 
same  in  either  case. 

argentine,  re.  7.  Metallic  tin  in  a state  of  fine 
subdivision,  precipitated  by  zinc  from  a dilute 
solution  of  a tin  salt : used  for  tinplating  and 
for  printing  upon  paper  and  cloth. — 8.  A gold 
coin  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  equivalent  to 
$4,824. 

argento  (ar-jen'to),  re.  [It.]  A silver  coin 
struck  by  Pope  Clement  V.  at  Carpentras  near 
Avignon  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

argentol  (ar-jen'tol),  re.  [L.  argentum,  silver, 
+ -ol.]  The  trade-name  of  silver  hydroxy- 
quinolinesulphonate,  HOCgHgNSOgAg.  It  is 
a yellow,  pulverulent  compound  used  in  sur- 
gery as  a dusting-powder. 

argentotype  (ar-jen  'to  - tip),  re.  1.  A picture 
printed  by  exposure  behind  a negative,  on 
paper  previously  prepared  by  the  use  of  ferric 


oxalate  and  silver  nitrate  solutions.  The  pro- 
cess was  devised  by  Mailman. — 2.  A special 
make  of  gelatinobromide  paper, 
argillomagnesian  (ar-jil"o-mag-ne'§ian),  a. 
[Gr.  apyO.koq,  clay,  + NL.  magnesia,  magne- 
sia.] Containing  both  clay  and  magnesia,  as 
a limestone  or  a cement  made  from  it. 
argillophyre  (ar-jil'o-fir),  re.  [L.  argilla,  clay, 
+ ( por)phyr(j /).]  In  petrog.,  a porphyry,  with 
a ground-mass  rich  in  clay,  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  original  feldspar  parti- 
cles contained  in  it. 

arginase  (ar'ji-nas),  re.  [ argin{in ) + -ose.]  A 
ferment  which  causes  the  decomposition  of 
arginin  into  ornithin  and  urea.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  liver,  the  thymus,  lymph  glands, 
the  mucosa  of  the  small  intestine,  etc.  Na- 
ture, June  16,  1904,  p.  160. 
arginin  (ar'jin-in),  re.  [Gr.  a pytv(6etg),  bright- 
shining,  white  (<  apyoc,  white),  + -ire2.]  A con- 
stant decomposition  product  of  the  protamins 
and  possibly  of  all  albumins.  It  is  a hexone 
base,  CrH14N402.  On  hydrolysis  it  yields 
urea  and  ornithin. 

Argiope  (iir-ji'o-pe),  re.  [L.  Argiope,  < Gr.  21 pyi- 
otti),  a proper  name.]  A genus  of  brachiopods 
having  a straight  hinge-line,  plicate  shells,  dor- 
sal valve  with  from  three  to  five  septa,  and  a 
broad  continuous  braehidium  divided  into  lobes 
by  the  septa.  It  occurs  fossil  in  Mesozoic  and 
Tertiary  rocks,  and  also  exists  in  present  seas. 
Argoan  (iir'go-an),  a.  [L.  Argons,  < Gr.  ’Apytioc, 
< ’Apy6>,  Argo.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ship 
Argo,  in  which  Jason  sailed  for  the  golden 
fleece. 

argon  (ar'gon),  re.  [Gr.  apytiv,  neut.  of  apyor, 
inert.]  A gaseous  element  having,  in  the  pure 
state  as  a gas,  a density  of  19.96  (H=l)  and  an 
atomic  weight  of  39.6.  It  exists  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  is  also  obtained  from  the  gases  yielded  by  the  water  of 
some  springs,  and,  with  helium  (which  see),  from  certain 
minerals  and  from  meteoric  iron.  It  was  first  recognized 
in  1895  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  W.  Ramsay,  who 
separated  it  from  the  nitrogen  with  which  it  had  till  then 
been  confounded  largely  because  of  its  chemical  inert- 
ness, it  being  more  indifferent  to  reagents  than  even  that 
element.  It  yields  two  characteristic  spectra,  marked 
respectively  by  certain  prominent  red  and  blue  lines. 
This  element,  the  first  of  live  previously  unknown  gases 
existing  in  the  atmosphere,  exhibits  the  same  chemical 
inertness  or  incapacity  for  combination  as  the  others, 
with  which  when  first  examined  it  was  more  or  less  mixed. 
It  can  now  be  separated  from  them  by  reduction  to  the 
liquid  state  and  fractional  distillation  of  the  mixture. 
When  liquefied  it  boils  under  normal  pressure  at— 186.1° 
C.,  and  in  the  solid  state  it  melts  at  —189.5°  C.  Argon  is 
nearly  2£  times  as  soluble  in  water  as  nitrogen.  As  a gas 
it  is  more  opaque  to  the  Rontgen  rays  than  either  nitro- 
gen or  oxygen.  It  forms  about  .94  per  cent,  by  volume 
or  1.33  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  The  fact 
that  this  substance  was  actually  obtained  by  Cavendish 
in  1785  is  interesting,  although  he  did  not  pursue  its  ex- 
amination or  ascertain  its  elemeutary  character. 
Argonian  (ar-go'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [Argo  4-  - n - + 
-ian.  The  normal  ad j.  from  Argo  is  Argoan 
(Gr.  ’Apytiog).]  I.  a.  Noting  stars  having  spec- 
tra like  those  of  y Argus  and  £ Puppis  (the 
stars  shown  in  the  figure  of  the  constellation 
on  page  305,  the  former  (w)  on  the  deck  a little 
forward  of  the  mast,  the  latter  (4-)  north  of  it 
and  just  overboard) . These  spectra  are  characterized 
by  the  predominance  of  the  two  series  of  hydrogen  lines. 
They  are  considered  by  Lockyer  to  be  the  hottest  of  all 
stars,  and  some  of  them  show  bright  lines. 

II.  re.  An  Argonian  star, 
argonin  (ar'go-nin),  re.  [Gr.  apydp,  white,  + -ore 
+ -ire2.]  A white,  amorphous,  practically  neu  • 
tral  compound  of  silver  (4  per  cent.)  and  ca- 
sein. It  is  used  as  a bactericide  in  cases  of 
gonorrhoea. 

argosy,  re.  2.  A fleet  of  ships. 

Fun  enough  to  float  an  argosy  of  second  rates. 

Forster,  Life  of  Dickens. 

argotic  (ar-got'ik),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  argot 
or  slang:  as,  argotic  locutions. 

Argovian  (iir-go'vi-an),  a.  andre.  [NL.  Argovia, 
F.  Argovie,  G.  Aargau,  a canton  of  Switzer- 
land.] In  geol.,  noting  a division  of  the  Middle 
Jurassic  or  Oxfordian  in  France  and  the  J ura, 
corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Oxford- 
ian. 

Argnesian  (ar-ge'si-an),  a.  \_(Des)argues  + 
-ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  French  mathe- 
matician G6rard  Desargues  ( 1593-1661 ).— Ar- 
guesian  transformation.  See  transformation. 
argument,  re.  8.  (c)  When  one  variable  is 
dependent  upon  another,  the  dependent  vari- 
able is  called  a function  of  the  other  variable, 
which  is  then  called  the  argument  of  the  func- 
tion. 

The  graph  of  an  equation  shows  very  clearly  how  the 
function  varies  as  the  argument  changes. 

G.  A.  Gibson,  Introd.  to  the  Calculus,  p.  3. 


Arietes 

argumentarian  (iir-gfi-men-ta'ri-an),  re.  An 
arguer  or  debater.  [Oolloq.] 

Argumentum  a contingentia  mundi  [L.,  ‘ argument 
from  the  indeterminate  nature  of  the  universe’],  the 
argument  that  because  the  universe  was  not  by  any  a 
priori  necessity  arranged  exactly  as  it  is,  therefore  it 
must  have  a preexistent  and  independent  cause. 

argus-butterfly  (iir-gus-but'er-fll),  re.  Any 
one  of  the  meadow-browns  of  the  family  Aga- 
petidse,  as  the  little  wood-satyr,  Cissia  eurytus : 
so  called  on  account  of  the  numerous  eye-spots 
on  the  wings. 

argus-tortoise  (ar'gus-tor//tis),  re.  A tortoise- 
beetle  of  the  family  Cassididse,  Chelymorpha 
argus,  a large  brick-red  American  species  with 
many  black  dots.  It  feeds  on  herbaceous 
plants  of  different  families. 

Argyll-Robertson  phenomena.  See  iephenomennn. — 
Argyll-Robertson’s  sign.  Same  as  Argyll-Robertson 
pupil  (which  see,  under  pupil3). 

argyraescin  (ar-ji-res'in),  re.  [Gr.  apyvpoc, 
silver,  + L.  sesc(ulus),  horse-chestnut,  + -in-.} 
A glucoside  found  in  the  horse-chestnut, 
argyrol  (ar'ji-rol),  re.  [Gr.  apyvpoc,  silver,  + 
-ol.]  The  trade-name  of  a compound  of 
silver  with  proteid  material  said  to  be  ob- 
tained from  wheat:  used  as  an  antiseptic  in- 
stead of  the  more  irritant  mineral  salts  of 
silver. 

argyropyrite  (ar^ji-ro-pi'rit),  re.  [Gr.  apyvpoc, 
silver,  + rcvpirnc,  pyrites.]  A sulphid  of  sil- 
ver and  iron  from  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  It  is 
allied  to  the  more  definitely  known  species  sternbergite. 
Argentopyrite  from  JoachimBthal  in  Bohemia  is  a closely 
related  compound. 

argyrosis  (ar-ji-rd'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apyvpoc, 
silver,  + -osis.]  Same  as  argyrism. 
Argyrosomus  (ar,/ji-ro-s6'mus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apyvpoc,  silver,  + coma,  body.]  A genus  of 
ciscos  or  lake-herrings  of  the  family  Salmoni- 
dcC.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  relatively  large  mouth 
in  connection  with  the  large  scales  and  small  teeth.  A. 
artedi,  the  lake-cisco  or  Michigan  herring,  is  the  com- 
monest of  the  numerous  American  species. 

arhinencephalus,  re.  See  *arrhinencephalus. 

arhythmia,  arhythmic.  See  arrhythmia,  ar- 
rhythmic. 

ari  (a're),  re.  [Telugu.]  A small  crooked  tree, 
Bauhinia  racemosa,  distributed  from  India  to 
Burma,  China,  and  Malaysia.  It  yields  a 
strong  fiber  used  for  cordage, 
aria,  n.  Special  varieties  of  movement  or  style  are 
indicated  by  adding  various  terms  : as,  aria  cantabile , 
an  aria  in  a flowing,  connected  style,  with  but  slight 
accompaniment ; aria  concertato,  an  aria  of  large  dimen- 
sions, with  an  elaborate  or  concerted  accompaniment ; 
aria  parlante , an  aria  in  which  the  dramatic  delivery  of 
the  text  is  conspicuous  ; aria  di  bravura  or  d’agilitd,  an 
aria  in  which  special  opportunity  is  given  for  vocal  dis- 
play through  rapid  passages  and  figures,  trills  and  other 
embellishments,  extreme  notes,  and  the  like  ; aria  d’imi - 
tazione,  an  aria  in  which  the  music  recalls  some  physical 
sound  like  the  song  of  birds,  the  noises  of  battle,  etc. 

aribine  (ar'i-bin),  re.  [NL.  Ar(ar)iba  (<  Tupi 
arariba,  < arara,  a (red)  parrot,  + iba,  fruit 
(tree),  + -ine2.]  An  alkaloid,  C23H20N4  + 
8HgO,  found  in  the  bark  of  Arariba  rubra, 
which  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a red  dye.  The  al- 
kaloid is  crystalline  and  melts  at  229°  C. 

Arid  region,  a region  where  the  rainfall  is  decidedly  less 
than  the  annual  evaporation,  such  as  the  great  deserts  of 
Sahara,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  and  portions  of  Nevada,  Utah, 
southern  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Spain, 
aridian  (a-rid'i-an),  a.  [NL.  *Aridia,  the  arid 
region  (<  L.  aridus,  arid)  + -an.]  Relating  to 
the  arid  countries  of  the  southwestern  parts 
of  the  United  States. — Aridian  culture,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  pueblos  of  the  southwest.  F.  N.  Cushing. 

Aridine  red.  See  . 
aridium  (a-rid'i-um),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  aridus,  dry : 
see  arid.]  A supposed  new  chemical  element 
announced  by  Ullgren  in  1850:  later  shown  to 
consist  of  the  oxids  of  iron,  chromium,  and 
phosphorus. 

ariegite  (ar'i-e-jlt),  re.  [ Aridge , a locality  m 
the  French  Pyrenees,  + -ifc2.]  In  petrog.,  a 
granular  igneous  rock  consisting  essentially 
of  pyroxenes  (diopside,  diallage,  bronzite)  and 
spinel,  with  or  without  garnet  (pyrope)  and 
hornblende.  This  rock  was  named  by  La- 
croix in  1901. 

Aries,  re— First  of  Aries  or  first  point  of  Aries,  the 

point  at  which  the  sun  crosses  the  celestial  equator  in  the 
spring;  the  vernal  equinox,  from  which  right-ascension 
and  (celestial)  longitude  are  reckoned  ; the  Greenwich  of 
the  celestial  sphere. 

arietean  (a-ri-e'te-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  cephalopod  genus 
Arietes. 

Arietes  (ar'i-e-tez  or  a-ri'e-tez),  re.  [NL.,  < 
L.  aries  ( ariet -),  a ram.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Arietidse. 


Arietidas 

Arietidse  (a-ri-et'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Arietes  given  .by  Liesegang  to  the  gelatinochlorid  or 
4-  -idee.]  A family  of  ammonoid  cephalopods  collodiochlorid  printing-out  process.  Wood- 
comprising  discoidal  and  widely  umbilicate  bury,  Encyc.  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  42. 
shells  having  a channeled  periphery,  strong  Aristozoe  (ar'Ts-to-zo'e),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  apta- 

n nn  trio  Cl  l /I  no  tVio  urrVi  o mill  lx 1 «-*lx  1 -it  Vw-vn+-  _L  .A.  ’ 1 : ~l  A _ Jl 


ribs  on  the  sides  of  the  whorls,  and  highly 
complex  septal  sutures  : characteristic  of  the 
Lower  Lias  beds. 

arigue  (a-re'ga),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  (Blumen- 
tritt),  a form  of  Tagalog  and  Bisaya  haligi.] 


rog,  best,  + fay,  life.]  A genus  of  extinct 
crustaceans  of  the  order  Phyllocarida.  They 
have  a bivalved  nodose  carapace  jointed  by  symphysis 
along  the  back,  and  a long  cylindrical  abdominal  segment 
curiously  articulated  with  the  caudal  spine.  Typical  spe- 
cies are  from  the  Devonian  of  Bohemia. 


T i.1,  TYL-*1-  • t l 1 , . . " null!  l/IIC  DCVUIIIdll  U1  JjOIILIHH. 

in  the  Philippine  Islands,  timber,  especially  arithmachine  (a-rith'ma-shen"),  n.  [In-eg.  < 

W h on  whmA  licci  vn  the  finnoti'iintinTi  of  IniiM-  • . n/  / \ " x i "n  4 \ L 


Gr.  apiti(p6g),  number,  +"E.  machine.']  A form 
of  computing-machine.  Its  principal  parts  are  fig- 
ure- wheels  operated  by  endless  chains  moved  by  a stylus, 
ami  sundry  mechanisms  whereby  fundamental  arithmeti- 


That  young  man, 

The  muscles  all  a-ripple  down  his  back. 


when  whole,  used  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings ; a post  or  pile. 

a-ripple  (a-rip'l),  adv.  [«3  + ripple .]  In  a 

ripple ; rippling.  . „ 

cal  operations  and  much  of  the  labor  of  involution  and 
evolution  may  be  performed.  A machine  of  this  kind, 
„ invented  by  Goldman,  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Browning,  Cleon,  arithmachinist  (a-rith'ma-she-nist),  n.  One 
Arisaema  (ar-i-se'ma),  «.  [NL.]  A genus  of  who  is  versed  in  the  theory,  construction,  and 
about  oOwidely  distributed speciesof  tuberous-  operation  of  an  arithmachine. 
rooted  herbs  of  the  family -trace®.  The  tropical  arithmechanical  (a-rith-me-kan'i-kal),  a.  Of 
species  are  sometimes  grown  as  hothouse  subjects ; but  or  pertaining  to  devices  for  computation  by 
those  commonly  known  are  the  two  native  species,  A.  mechanical  means  or  bv  machines 
Dracordium,  the  dragon-root,  and  A.  triphyllum,  the  , „ °r  0y  mac  nines. 

Indian  turnip  or  jack-in-tlie-pulpit.  These  two  species  , rrme  . ' n-;  Mechanical  arithmetic,  the  science 
are  easily  transferred  to  the  garden,  and  they  can  be  01  . e constnlctive  principles  and  the  practical  use  of 

rrrnurn  in  nr.ic,  indoor  t, ’ : moebnnmnl  + ~ A„4.i 


mechanical  aids  to  arithmetical  computation. 

arithmetization  (a-rith//me-tl-za/  shon),  n. 
[arithmetic)  + -ike  + - ation. ] The  process 
by  which  any  part  of  mathematics  is  so  recast 
as  to  be  made  to  depend  only  upon  purely 
arithmetical  concepts,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail 
measurement. 


The  Theory  of  Functions  of  Real  Variables  as  it  has 
been  remodelled  in  the  process  of  complete  arithmeti- 
zation. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  544. 


grown  in  pots  indoors  for  very  early  spring  bloom. 

Arisaig  series.  See  *series. 
aristiform  (a-ris'ti-form),  a.  [L.  arista,  awn, 

+ forma,  form.]  Of  the  form  of  an  arista,  in 
either  sense ; awn-iike. 

aristochin  (a-ris'to-kin),  n.  A white  tasteless 
derivative  of  quinine  ; diquinine  - carbonic- 
ether.  It  possesses  antimalarial  properties. 

Also  aristoquin. 

Aristoclesia  (ar’is-to-kle'zi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Co- 
ville,  1905),  < Gr.  ’Apiaron'/  f/c,  Aristocies,  the  arithmetize  (a-rith'me-tiz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
early  name  of  Plato,  the  Greek  philosopher,  arithmetized,  per.  arithmetizing.  To  render 
See  Platonia.]  A genus  of  trees  belonging  to  arithmetical.  See  *arithmetization. 
the  family  Clusiacese,  improperly  known  by  arithmetizer  (a-rith'me-ti-zer),  n.  One  who 
the  name  Platonia  (which  see).  arithmetizes.  Specifically : (a)  One  who  builds  the 

AristOCystidseCar'Ts-to-sis'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  ent}le  n“™be1'  system,  irrational  numbers,  and  the 
< * 4-  i'Ja,  I mathematical  continuum  without  any  use  of  measure- 

' AriStoey8t(ltes) + -ldee. ] Atamily  of  cystoid  ment  or  intuition  or  geometric  magnitudes.  Dedekind 
eemnoderms  or  cystids  having  a spherical  or  and  Oeorg  Cantor.  (6)  One  who  would  abolish  irrational 
pear-shaped  calyx  composed  of  numerous  very  numbers  and  the  modern  extensions  of  the  number 
irregular  plates  which  are  traversed  bv  simple  ?0,lcepti  substituting  for  them  equivalents  expressed  in 
nS.  V , y simple  terms  of  whole  numbers  only.  Kronecker. 

canals.  The  ambulacral  grooves  lie  beneath  the  plates,  arithmnffra  m (a  -rifh  rf;,. 

These  echmoderms  are  without  arms  or  stem.  They  are  "f1““mo8raIn  Aft  rlnl  *“9  gtamj,  » [Ur. 
found  only  in  the  Silurian  rocks.  apitfpdg,  a number,  4-  ypappa,  a letter.]  The 

Aristocystites  (ar'Ts-to-sis-ti'tez),  n.  [NL..  D11,mber  obtained  by  summing  the  numerical 


[NL., 

-ites.] 


< Gr.  aptorog,  best,  4-  Kftorig,  bladder,  4- 
The  typical  genus  of  th 

aristoiiemocratical  (ar  __ 

kal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  aristodeinocraey ; °t  A*16  property 
combining  both  aristocratic  and  democratic  arltnmolOglcal 


values  of  the  letters  of  a word. 


The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Aristocustidee.  arithmography  (ar-ith-mog ' ra-fi),  n.  [As 
■ ‘ ’ " ‘ ar//is-to-dem-o-krat'i-  ariihmograph  4-  -;/■>.]  A formal  presentation 


of  the  properties  of  numbers. 

m democratic  arithmological  (a-rith//mo-loj'i-kal),  n.  In 

features  of  government,  as  the  Swiss  Con-  of!  or  pertaining  to  arithmology;  per- 

federaey.  taimng  to  the  rigorous  treatment  of  numbers. 

_ , , , arithmology  (ar-ith-mol'6-ji),  n.  [Gr.  apiduig, 

We  may  conclude  that  those  authors  have  erred  who  number  + -lovia  < livm  sneak  I Tbethenw 
call  the  government  of  Soleure  aristo-democratical,  for  V AS-  l speaK.J  ine  tneory 

it  is  certainly  a most  complete  aristocracy.  numbers ; ^higher  arithmetic.  Andre,  1873. 

Coxe,  Trav.  in  Switzerland,  I.  letter  xx.  arithmomania  (a-rith//mo-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  apidfid g,  number,  + iiavin,  madness.]  In 


Armeniaca 

arm1,  n.  7.  In  violin-playing,  the  arm  or  its 
action  in  reference  to  the  style  of  bowing:  as, 
he  plays. with  a good  arm. — 8.  In  archery,  the 
longitudinal  half  of  a bow,  extending  from  the 
handle  to  the  end  of  the  bowstaff : limb : classi- 
fied as  upper  and  lower  arm,  according  to  their 
relative  position  when  the  bow  is  held  perpen- 
dicularly, as  in  shooting — At  arm’s  end,  beyond 
the  reach  of  one’s  arm  ; hence,  at  a distance,  or  at  such 
a distance  as  to  prevent  contact  or  familiarity  in  personal, 
social,  or  other  relations : as,  to  keep  one  at  arm  s end. — 
At  arm’s  length,  (a)  At  arm’s  end;  at  a distance  as 
regards  personal  relations.  ( b ) At  a disadvantage : as, 
to  work  at  arm’s  length.— Base-ball  pitcher’s  arm,  a 
condition  of  sprain,  with  pain  and  soreness  over  the 
points  of  insertion  of  the  muscles,  occurring  sometimes 
as  a result  of  overuse  by  base-ball  players.—  Glass 
arm,  a neurosis,  analogous  to  writers’  cramp,  marked 
by  spasm  of  the  pronator  teres  muscle,  occurring  in 
base-ball  pitchers.—  Golf  arm,  a neurosis,  analogous  to 
writers’  cramp,  which  interferes  with  the  motions  of 
driving  or  putting  at  golf. 

arm2,  n.~  Cessation  of  arms,  suspension  of  hostile 
ties;  an  armistice  or  truce.— Manual  Of  arms,  a pre- 
scribed method  of  using  a military  arm. 

Armadillidse  (ar-ma-dil'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
* ArmadiUididse. 

Armadillididae  (ar-ma-di-lid'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

< Armadillidium  + -idsei]  A family  of  land 
isopods  having  the  body  very  convex  and  con- 
tractile into  a globular  form.  Armadillidium 
is  the  typical  genus. 

Armadillidium  (ar-ma-di-lid'i-um),  n.  [NL., 

< Armadillo , n.,  2,  + dim.  -idium,  Gr.  -idiovi] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Armadillididse. 
Brandt , 1833. 

armament,  n.  2.  In  a large  war-ship,  the  arma- 
ment is  distinguished  as  the  main  armament , including 
all  the  largest  guns, 
usually  mounted  in 
barbettes  or  turrets 
in  the  largest  vessels; 
the  secondary  or  in- 
termediate arma- 
ment, including  all 
tne  medium-caliber 
guns  such  as  5-inch 
or  6-inch ; and  the 
tertiary  or  minor  ar- 
mament, including 
the  smaller  guns  such 
as  3-inch,  6-pounders 
etc. 

armature,  n.  6. 

(6)  That  part  of 
an  electric  ma- 
chine in  which 
electric  power  is 
generated  (gen- 
erator) or  con- 
sumed (motor). 

Sometimes  the 


Revolving  Armature. 
a,  commutator;  b,  commutation-leads; 
c,  soldered  clips ; d,  armature-winding  ; 
e,  binding-wires  ; / \ top  stick ; g,  lami- 
nations; h,  ventilating  ducts. 


pathol.,  a morbid  impulse  to  work  over  mathe- 
matical problems,  or  to  count  objects  or  acts, 
such  as  buttons,  steps,  etc.  Baldwin,  Diet,  of 
Philos,  and  Psychol.,  I.  68. 
arithmomechanics  (a-rith'','mo-me-kan'iks),  n. 
pi.  [Gr.  apidydg,  number,  4-  mechanics.]  Me- 
chanical principles  and  devices  employed  in 


aristogen  (a-ris'to-jen),  n.  [Gr.  aptorog,  the 
best,  4-  -yevt/g,  -producing.]  In  photog.,  a trade- 
name  for  a concentrated  solution  of  hydro- 
ouinone  used  in  developing  faintly  printed 
pictures  on  printing-out  paper, 
aristol  (a-ris'tol),  n.  [Gr.  aptorog,  best,  4-  -ol.] 

A pale-brcwn  amorphous  compound,  C.}II7.- 

^^^6^ine,)2obtainedlnby°U-eatingnthym<d  frithmeWoneraB  “aehines  for  Performing 
with  sodium  hydrate,  iodine,  and  potassium  AriwaW  ra£loni-  . 

iodide  ; di-thymol-di-iodide;  thymol^ iodide.  It  *?,???■  ,Se.e  ♦CT1-  . 

is  used  as  a substitute  for  iodoform.  Also  arl?6>  ’ • s.lmP,lfie(1  sPellir>g 

called  nnnidnlin  Arizonian  (ar-i-zo  m-an),  a.  and  n.  [ Arizona 

aristolic  (ar  is-tol'ik),  a.  [Aristol (ochi a)  + -ic.]  + A -native’  or  tot  AJi,z0.lla- 

Derived  from  Aristolochia—  Aristolic  acid,  an  . • A natiim  or  an  inhabitant  of  Anzona. 

orange-red  compound,  OibHjjOjN  or  C1bH1307N,  con-  A.  it.  JUg.  oee^jug1. 

tained  in  Virginia  and  Texas  snakeroot,  Aristolochia  ar-  arkyochrome  (ar'ki-o-krom),  n.  [Gr.  apnvg, 
270**0°'  16  ciystallizes  *“  needles  ai>d  melts  at  200°-  net,  + xp^Pai  color.]  In  neurol.,  a somato- 

, chrome  nerve-cell  in  which  the  stainable  por- 

Ansto  ochiales  (ar  is-to-lo-la-a  lez)>  n.  pi.  tion  of  the  cytoplasm  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
[NL.  (Lmdley,  1833),  < Aristolochia  4-  -ales.]  network  or  reticulum.  Nissl. 

Arkyochromes  or  cells  in  which  the  chromatic  substance 
is  present  in  the  form  of  anastomosing  chains,  making  a 
coarser  or  finer  meshwork ; as,  for  example,  in  the  Pur- 
kinje  cells  of  the  cerebellum  and  in  the  mitral  cells  of  the 
olfactory  lobe.  Jour.  Paper.  Med..  V.  652. 


An  order  of  dicotyledonous,  apetalous  (mono" 
chlamydeous)  plants,  characterized  chiefly  by 
the  thick,  leathery,  tubular,  corolline  calyx. 

It  embraces  the  families  Aristolochiacese,  Raf- 
flesiaceas,  and  Sydnoracex. 

aristolochine  (ar//is-tq-lo'kin)^  n.  _ [Aristolo-  arkyostichochrome  (aP'ki-o-stik'o-krom),  n. 


cilia  + -ine2.]  An  alkaloid,  found 

in  the  seeds  of  Aristolochia  Clematitis.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  orange-yellow  needles  which  decom- 
pose at  215°  C.  It  is  a violent  poison  for 
animals. 

Aristotelian  experiment.  See  * experiment . 

Aristotelism  (ar^is-tot'el-izm),  n.  Same  as 
Aristotelianism. 

aristotype  (a-ris'to-tlp),  n.  [Gr.  &piorog,  best, 
4-  rimog,  type.]  A photograph  printed  on  pa- 
per on  which  silver  salts  are  spread  with  col- 
lodion or  gelatin.  The  name  was  originally 


[Gr.  apnvg,  net,  4-  arixog,  row,  4-  color.] 

A somatochrome  nerve-cell  in  which  the  stain- 
able  cytoplasmic  substance  combines  a striate 
with  a reticular  arrangement.  Typical  exam- 
ples of  such  cells  are  the  Purkinje  cells  of  the 
cerebellar  cortex.  Nissl. 

In  the  cerebellum,  the  ouly  cells  of  special  interest, 
when  subjected  to  the  method  of  Nissl,  are  those  of 
Purkinje.  Formerly  classed  as  arkyostichochromes , these 
cells  Nissl  now  includes  in  the  arkyochrome  group.  They 
lie  as  a distinct  row  of  ceils  at  the  junction  of  the  molec- 
ular layer  with  the  granular  layer,  their  cell  bodies  em- 
bedded in  the  latter.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  V.  668. 


Stationary  Armature. 

a,  foot;  b,  frame;  c,  holding-down  bolts;  d,  armature -leads ; e, 
couplings  \ f,  lead  inlets;  .g,  connection-board  ; h,  name-plate;  i, 
rating;  k,  clamping-bolts;  /,  armature-windings;  in,  soldered 
clips ; «,  clamping-ring  ; o,  top-stick  ; /,  laminations ; q,  ventilating- 
ducts. 

rotating  element  is  called  armature,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  function.  See  field,  13. 
arm-chair,  «.  II.  a.  In  one’s  arm-chair;  seated 
comfortably  at  home ; fireside ; hence,  theoreti- 
cal, not  practical:  as,  arm-chair  geographers. 

Much  of  the  objection  to  horizontal  fishing  had  no 
greater  weight  than  belongs  to  armchair  disputations  on 
the  subject.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  153. 

Armeniaca  (ar-me-ni'a-ka),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  Ar- 
meniacus,  adj.,  < Gr.  ’Appeviaicog,  < Apue.vto,  L. 
Armenia,  Armenia.]  An  old  generic  name  of 
the  common  apricot,  but  now  most  commonly 
used  as  a specific  name  in  Primus,  as  P.  Arme- 
niaca. The  purple  apricot  is  Primus  ( Armeni- 
aca) dasycarpa.  The  Japanese  apricot  is  P. 
or  (A.)  flume. 


armenlaceous 

armeniaceous  (ar-me-ni-a'shus),  a.  Having 
the  color  of  an  apricot,  Primus  Armeniaca; 
dull  orange. 

Armenioid  (ar-me  'ni-oid),  a.  [L.  Armenii,  < 
Gr.  ’A p/tevioi,  Armenians,  + ddog,  form.]  Re- 
sembling the  Armenian;  in  anthrop.,  noting  a 
type  of  man  found  in  Armenia  and  throughout 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  a few  places  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia : a branch  of  the  Melanochroi 
characterized  by  a very  short  and  high  head 
and  narrow,  high  nose.  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Races 
of  Europe,  p.  444. 

Armenoid,  a.  Same  as  * Armenioid. 

Armeria  (iir-me'ri-a),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Plumbaginaceee,  commonly 
called  sea-pink  or  thrift.  They  are  small 
perennial  herbs,  with  rosettes  of  narrow,  ever- 
green leaves  on  the  ground.  The  species  are 
much  confused.  They  are  used  chiefly  for 
border-planting  in  the  open. 

armes  parlantes  (arm  par-liint').  [F.]  Allu- 
sive or  canting  heraldry.  See  allusive  arms, 
under  arm 2. 

arm-guard,  n.  2.  In  archery,  a guard  of  leather, 
metal,  ivory,  or  other  substance  to  protect  the 
bow-arm  and  wrist  from  the  friction  of  the 
bow-string,  and  to  prevent  the  string  from 
catching  on  the  sleeve ; a bracer. 

armied  (iir'mid),  a.  [ army 2 + -ed2.]  Forming 
an  army;  army-like.  Bailey,  Festus,  xxxiii. 
358.  N.  E.  D. 

armilla,  n.  6.  Ill  hot:,  the  frill  originally  cov- 
ering the  hymenium  of  agarics  and  adhering 
to  the  stipe  after  the  expansion  of  the  pileus. 

Armillaria  (ar-mi-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Endlicher, 
1836),  < L.  armilla,  ring,  + -aria.  ] A genus  of 
white-spored  agaricshaving  the  gills  decurrent 


Armillaria  mellea. 

Fruiting  plants  arising  from  the  mycelium  ( Rhizomorpha ). 
(After, figure  in  Engler  and  Prantl’s  “ Pflanzenfaniilien.”) 


and  the  stipe  furnished  with  an  annulus.  A. 
mellea  is  a common  and  widely  distributed  species,  grow- 
ing about  old  stumps,  and  regarded  as  the  cause  of  cer- 
tain root-diseases  of  trees. 

Arminianizer  (ar-min  'i-an-i-zer),  n.  [Armin- 
ianize  + -er1.]  One  who  spreads  or  seeks  to 
spread  Arminian  doctrines ; a promoter  of  Ar- 
minianism. 

arm-lyre  (arm'lir),  n.  A lira  da  braccio  (which 

see,  under  lira2). 

armor,  n.  5.  In  paleobotany,  the  thick  cover- 
ing or  jacket  which  surrounds  the  woody  axis 
of  fossil  cycadean  trunks,  consisting  of  the 
persistent  leaf-bases  and  the  copious  ramen- 
tum  which  fills  the  interstices  between  them. 
The  ramentum  is  firmly  silicified,  forming  wails  around 
the  leaf- bases ; and  where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  only  the 
lower  portion  of  tile  leaf-bases  is  preserved,  the  triangu- 
lar cavities  remaining  give  to  the  trunks  a honeycomb- 
like appearance. 

armor-bar  (ar'mor-bar),  n.  In  a man-of-war, 
a heavy  steel  bar,  about  an  inch  thick  and  six 
inches  to  a foot  deep,  used  to  protect  an  open- 
ing in  a protective  deck  from  shot  or  splinters. 
An  assemblage  of  such  bars  constitutes  an 
armor-grating  (which  see). 

armor-belt  (ar'mor-belt),  n.  The  portion  of  the 
armor  of  a war-ship  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water- 
line . In  a battle-ship,  it  is  usually  thicker  than  the  armor 
above  it.  A complete  armor-belt  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  vessel ; a partial  belt  covers  only  the  middle  por- 
tions, behind  which  are  the  engines  and  boilers. 

armor-clad  (ar'mor-klad),  n.  A war- vessel  pro- 
tected by  external  armor;  an  ironclad.  Mod- 
em armor-clads  include  battle-ships,  armored 
cruisers,  and  armored  coast-defense  vessels. 


In  1861  the  British  Government  began  the  construction 
of  eleven  armour-clads,  six  of  which,  including  the  Hector 
and  Valiant,  sister  ships  ol  6700  tons,  were  iron  vessels. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  654. 

Armored  scale,  wood.  See  *scale3,  *woo<D. 
Armorial  porcelain.  See  *porcelairA. 
Armorican  sandstone,  in  geol.,  the  lowest  division  of  the 
Silurian  series  of  northwestern  France. 

armor-plating  (ar'mor-pla"ting),  n.  The  pro- 
tective sheets  or  masses  of  steel  which  are  used 
to  cover  the  hull  of  a war-ship  or  cruiser,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  resist  the  perforating  im- 
pact of  projectiles. 

arm-ossicle  (arm'osri-kl),  n.  One  of  the  elon- 
gate ambulacral  plates  which  form  a roof  over 
the  ambulacral  furrows  of  the  Asterozoa. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soe.  London,  1896,  p.  1029. 
arm-plate  (arm'plat),  n.  One  of  the  constitu- 
ent plates  in  the  arm  of  a crinoid  or  ophiurid ; 
a brachial. 

armstake  (arm'stak).  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
armstaked,  ppr.  armstaking.  In  leather-working, 
to  stake  or  soften  by  means  of  a crutch. 
Modern  Amer.  Tanning,  p.  162. 
arm-viol  (arm'vi-ol),  n.  A viola  da  braccio 
(which  see,  under  violal). 

Army  blanket.  See  * blanket . 
army-ant  (ar'mi-ant),  n.  The  foraging  ant. 
See  Eciton. 

army-worm,  n — Beet  army-worm,  the  larva  of  a 

cosmopolitan  noctuid  moth,  Caradrina  exigua,  which 
damages  sugar-beet  plantations.—  Cotton  army-worm, 
the  larva  of  a noctuid  moth,  Alabama  argillacea,  occur- 
ring abundantly  in  tropical  America  and  in  the  soulhern 
United  States.  In  former  years  it  damaged  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States  very  seriously,  the  estimated 
annual  money  loss  amounting  to  $16,000,000.  Fall 
army-worm.  Sec  grass-worm. — Forest  army-worm, 
another  name  for  the  so-called  forest  tent-caterpillar 
larva  of  Malacosoma  disstria. — Sciara  army-worm, 
the  larva  of  any  one  of  several  species  of  midges  of  the 
genus  Sciara.  These  larva,  are  gregarious  and  travel  in 
large  snake-like  masses,  whence  the  name  army-worm  or 
worm-snake. 

Arnica  yellow.  See  *yellow. 
arnillo  (ar-nel'yo),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.,  < Sp.  ar- 
nilla,  a small  beehive.]  The  Cuban  name  of 
a snapper-like  fish  of  the  species  Apsilus  den- 
tatus. 

arnimite  (ar'nim-It),  n.  [Named  after  the 
German  family  Y on  Arnim.  ] A hydrated  cop- 
per sulphate  occurring  as  a green  incrustation 
in  porcelain-jasper:  found  at  Planitz,  near 
Zwickau,  Bohemia. 

Arnoglossus  (ar-no-glos'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apvog  (gen.),  lamb,  + yAoaoa,  tongue.]  A ge- 
nus of  small,  thin-bodied  flounders  found  in 
southern  Europe. 

Arnold’s  canal,  fold.  See  *canal1,  *foldl. 
Arnusian  (ar-nu'si-an),  a.  and  n.  [Irreg.  < It. 
Arno,  L.  Arnus,  a river  of  Italy,  whose  valley 
(Val  d’Arno)  is  famous.]  Noting  the  upper- 
most stage  in  the  Pliocene  Tertiary  deposits 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

aroar  (a-ror'),  adv.  [a3  + roar.]  In  a roar; 
roaring. 

Hail ! day  of  storms  ! with  thy  woods  aroar  like  rivers 
and  thy  rivers  aroar  like  seas. 

Blackivood's  Mag.,  XXXIX.  842.  N.  E.  D. 

aroast  (a-rost'),  adv.  [a3  + roast.]  In  pro- 
cess of  roasting. 

He  smelleth  not  his  flesh 
A-roast , nor  yet  the  sandal  and  the  spice 
They  burn.  Edwin  Arnold,  Light  of  Asia,  iii. 

aroeira,  n.  2.  The  name  of  several  other 
trees  of  the  cashew  family,  especially  Schinus 
terebinthif olius  of  Brazil  and  Astronium  frax- 
inifolium,  an  allied  Brazilian  tree.  All  of 
these  yield  medicinal  resins,  and  the  last- 
named  yields  a very  hard,  valuable  wood, 
aroid,  n.  II.  «.  Like  or  representing  the 
genus  Arum  or  the  family  Araceee : as,  an  aroid 
type. 

Aroides  (a-ro-i'dez),  n.  [NL.  (Heister,  1763), 
< Arum  4-  -oides.]  A genus  of  monocotvledo- 
nous  plants  of  the  family  Araceee.  See  Mich- 
ardia  and  Zantedeschia. 

Aromatic  species,  a mixture  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
several  aromatic  plants.— Aromatic  wine.  See  *wine. 
aromaticalness  (ar-9-mat'i-kal-nes),  n.  Aro- 
matic quality ; spiciness.  Bailey,  1731. 
aromaticness  (ar-o-mat'ik-nes),  n.  Same  as 
* aromaticalness. 

aromite  (a-ro'mit),  n.  [Aroma  (see  def.)  + 
-ite2.]  A hydrated  sulphate  of  aluminium  and 
magnesium  from  the  Pampa  de  Aroma,  Tara- 
paea,  Chile. 

aromo  (a-ro'mo),  n.  [Sp.  aromo,  prob.  < aroma, 
fragrance.]  The  sponge-tree,  Acacia  Farnesi- 
ana.  It  yields  a reddish  gum  similar  to  gum  arabic, 
and  its  wood  is  very  heavy,  hard,  reddish-brown  in  color, 
and  handsomely  grained.  See  Acacia  and  sponge-tree. 


arriccio 

aroze,  preterit  of  arize.  A simplified  spelling 
of  arose. 

Arpaditidae  (ar-pa-dit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
* Arpadites  (?)  + -idee.]  A family  of  ainmon- 
oid  cephalopods  or  ammonites.  They  have  later- 
ally compressed  whorls  with  low  transverse  ribs,  a 
channeled  periphery  or  venter,  and  comparatively 
simple  eeratitoid  sutures.  The  species  occur  in  the 
Triassic  formation. 

arpeggione  (ar-pej-i-6'ne),  n.  [It.,  < arpeggio  : 
see  arpeggio.]  A small  six-stringed  violoncello, 
invented  by  Staufer  of  Vienna  in  1823,  having 
a body  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  a guitar ; 
hence  also  called  guitar-violoncello. 
arpenteur  (ar-pan-tAr'),  n.  [F.,  < arpent,  ar- 
gent.] A land-surveyor.  Arthur  Young,  Trav. 
France,  p.  149. 

arras3  (a'ras),  n.  [Sp.,  < L.  arrha : see  arrha.] 
In  Spanish  law,  a voluntary  gift  made  by  a hus- 
band to  his  wife  upon  marriage  in  considera- 
tion of  the  portion  which  he  receives  from  her. 
If  made,  and  the  property  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  husband’s  estate,  it  becomes  the  absolute  property  of 
the  wife,  free  from  all  debts  of  the  husband. 

arra,y,  n.  10.  In  statistics,  the  values  of  one 
variable  which  are  correlated  with  a certain, 
definite  value  of  another  variable.  See  * cor- 
relation,, 5 — Commissioner  of  array,  the  officer 
who  held,  in  England,  a * commission  of  array  ’ for  a 
county : now  superseded  by  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county.  See  array,  8,  and  commission  of  array , under 
commission 1. 

arrayado  (a-ra-ya'do),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.]  The 
Cuban  name  of  the  fish  sailor’s-choice,  1 leemu- 
lon  parra. 

arrayan  (a-rii-yan'),  n.  [Sp.  arrayan,  myrtle.] 

1.  Eugenia  apiculata,  a small  Chilean  tree  or 
shrub  of  the  myrtle  family,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  milder  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  as  an  ornamental  plant. — 

2.  A similar  shrub  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
Eugenia  Arayan,  first  collected  by  Humboldt 
in  the  Andes. 

arre3  (ar'e),  n.  [Also  in  a more  English-look- 
ing  form  arrie,  NL.  arra  (Pallas),  from  a na- 
tive name  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  based  upon 
the  harsh  cry  of  the  birds,  represented  by 
arrr,  arrr.]  A name  given  by  the  Aleutian 
natives  to  the  Pacific  murres,  Vria  troile  cali- 
fornica  and  Vria  lomvia  arra. 
arrest,  n — Nerve  of  arrest.  See  'knerve. 
arrested  (a-res'ted),  p.a.  Retaining  through 
life  an  infantile  or  a juvenile  state  of  develop- 
ment with  respect  to  any  organ.  Modifica- 
tions of  structure  from  arrested  development, 
so  great  or  so  serious  as  to  deserve  to  be  called 
monstrosities,  are  of  common  occurrence. 
Darwin,  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants,  H. 
379. 

arretted  (a-ret'ed),  p.  a.  1.  Convened  before 
a judge  and  charged  with  a crime.  Bouvier,  Law 
Diet. — 2.  Imputed  or  laid  to  one’s  charge; 
as,  no  folly  may  be  arretted  to  any  one  under 
age.  Bouvier,  Law  Diet, 
arrhenal  (a-re'nal),  n.  A name  of  the  sodium 
salt  of  monomethyl  arsenite,  Na2CH3As03  + 
6H20. 

Arrhenius's  theory  of  electrolysis.  See 

* electrolysis . 

arrhenoid  (ar'e-noid),  n.  [Gr.  appr/v,  male, 
+ ddog,  form.]  In  embryo!.,  the  attraction- 
sphere  or  aster  belonging  to  the  sperm 
during  the  fertilization  of  the  egg.  Henkina. 
1890.  ' ’ 

arrhepsia  (a-rep'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  appmpia, 
equilibrium,  < a-  priv.  + */>E7rnif,  < pitrnv,  in- 
cline, as  a balance.]  Mental  equilibrium : 
same  as  ataraxia. 

Arrhina  (a-ri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.]  An 
ordinal  name  formerly  applied  to  a division  of 
the  fishes  including  the  extinct  genera  Pteras- 
pis  and  Cephalaspis  : not  now  recognized, 
arrhine  (ar'in),  a.  and  n.  [NL.  arrhinus, 
< Gr.  appig,  noseless,  < a-  priv.  + frig  (piv-), 
nose.]  I.  a.  Noseless  : applied  specifically 
to  the  Arrhina,  an  extinct  order  of  fishes,  in- 
cluding Pteraspis  and  Cephalaspis. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Arrhina. 
arrhinencephalus  (ar-in-en-sef'a-lus),  n.;  pi. 
arrhinencephali  (-11).  [NL.,  < Gr.’ appig  (apptv-), 
without  nose  (power  of  smell),  + kyu k$a?iog, 
brain.]  A monster  without  the  olfactory  lobe 
of  the  brain,  or  rhinencephalon.  Also  spelled 
arhinencephalus. 

arriccio  (a-rich'd),  n.  [It.,  < arricciare,  bristle 
up,  < riccio,  < L.  ericius,  a hedgehog:  see  ur- 
chin.] In  Italian  art,  generally  a coat  of  plaster 
prepared  for  mural  painting,  but  not  usually 
a final  coat.  See  intonaco. 


arrogater 

arrogater,  arrogator  (ar'o-ga-ter,  -or),  re.  One 
who  makes  unwarrantable  or  pretentious 
claims. 

Against  all  Merlinical  arrogators. 

Oaule,  Magastron.,  p.  376. 
arrow,  re.,  1.  Arrows  now  used  in  archery  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  self-arrow  and  the  footed  arrow.  The  former 
has  a shaft  made  of  a single  piece  of  wood,  the  latter  a 

foroahoft  nw  1 ......  1 J ..  V. 1 rr  ■ _ i i 


next  the  head.  The  parts  of  an  arrow  are  the  horn  at  me 
butt  (the  end  resting  upon  the  bowstring),  in  which  is  cut 
a nock  for  the  string ; the  shaft  or  staff  of  soft  wood  ; the 
feathers , glued  upon  the  shaft  near  the  butt;  the  fore- 
shaft (in  a footed  arrow) ; and  the  head  or  pile  at  the  point 
or  striking  end.  Arrows  are  now  usually  from  25  to  28 
inches  long,  and  their  weight  is  measured  by  that  of  new 
(British)  silver  coins : as,  a 4s.  6d.  arrow.  They  are  made 
in  four  shapes  : bobtail,  with  the  greatest  diameter  at  the 

point;  chested,  with  the  greatest  diameter  at  a point  be- 

tween  the  middle  and  the  nock;  barreled,  with  the  great-  reted hydrogen 

est .diameter  at  the  middle  ; and  parallel  or  cylindrical,  arspninnlpitp  (Sr  r,  rdo'lf"! 

with  a uniform  diameter  throughout.  ar&eniopieiTe  (ar  se  m-o-ple  it),  re 

nicum  + Gr.  trictav,  more,  -t-  -ife2.] 


arthemis 

Hitherto  the  various  branches  of  art  had  followed  differ- 
ent courses.  The  most  beautiful  paintings  were  often 
hung  in  surroundings  grievously  lacking  in  taste.  Now 
arose  the  ambition  to  make  the  room  itself  a work  of  art. 

Encyc . Brit.,  XXXII.  450. 

Arts  of  design,  those  arts  in  which  graphic  or  plastic 
methods  are  employed,  as  distinguished  from  music, 
poetry,  dancing,  etc.— Graphic  arts.  See  graphic,  3.— 
Intermediate  arts,  the  intermediate  grade  in  any  par- 
ticular course  of  study  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  as  distinct 
from  the  ‘junior’  and  ‘advanced’  grades.  — Liberal 
arts.  See  art%,  6.  — Social  art,  the  application  of  social 
science  to  human  betterment,  especially  through  legisla- 
tion and  government.  L.  F.  Ward,  Outlines  of  Sociol., 
p.  271.- The  art  preservative  of  all  arts,  printing.— 
F7u^T'imo. — ? arsenic-giass,  an  im-  The  manly  art  or  the  art  of  self-defense  l >oximr 

puie  sulphid  of  arsenic  obtained  by  subliming  white  ar-  artanthic  (ar-tqu'thik')  a r -i-  1 

senic  with  sulphur.  It  contains  much  oxid  and  is  there-  S™  ;'  ! tluW’  L Artanthe  + 

fore  very  poisonous.  JNoting  an  acid  found  m the  oil  from  the  mat- 

arsenide,  re.-Hydrogen  arsenide.  Same  asm-serein-  iet°>  I!iPer  angustifolium  (Artanthe  elongata). 

artarine  (ar'ta-rin),  re.  An  amorphous  allsa- 
[arse-  loid,  C21H2304N,  from  the  root-bark  of  Zan- 
A basic  thoxylon  Senegalense. 


arabic,  arsenious  acid,  red  sulphid  of  mercury,  charcoal 
and  water:  used  asa  caustic  application  in  the  treatment 
of  cancer. 

II.  re.  A substance  which  owes  its  efficiency 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  presence  of  arsenic  or  some  of  its  com- 
pounds, as  medicinally  employed  remedies,  in- 
secticides applied  to  cultivated  plants,  etc 
foreshaft  or  footing  of  hal’d  wood  about  7 inches  long  x car  book  U.  6.  Dept.  Agr.,  1896,  p.  619. 

rn,.. — ,.f ‘the  arsenic-glass,  re.  2.  The  white  oxid  of  arsenic 
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(AS2O3)  when  first  sublimed,  in  an  amorphous 
and  therefore  transparent  state.  In  time  it 
crystallizes  and  becomes  white,  nearly  opaque, 
and  porcelain-like — Yellow  arsenic-glass,  an  im- 
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2.  (e)  The  arrow-shaped  panicle  of  the  sugar-cane.  7nvum.  7 *"•  7rAElG)V>  ^ore,  + A basic  ™oxmon  senegalense. 

TYVTT  t — , arseniate  of  manganese  occurring  in  brown-  artel  (ar-tel'),  n.  [Russ,  artelu .]  In  Russia 

ish-red  masses : found  in  Sweden.  a voluntary  association  of  workino-mpn  fm*  anx 


aiiiMt-Diuipcu  ui  uie  sugar-cane. 

Nature,  LXVII.  356.  — Love’s  arrows,  an  English  trans-  — iai 

lation  of  the  French  filches  d' amour.  Also  called  Venus’s  ish-red  masses : found  in  Sweden  j „ 

5 » BBS  -Jssaraa 

Retrieving  arrow,  an  arrow  with  a barbed  head  de-  iron  and  calcium  occurring  in  yellowish-brown 
signed  for  retrieving  fish  or  burrowing  animals.  fibrous  forms. 

arrow,  v.  i.  3.  To  blossom : said  particularly  Arsenious  acid.  This  acid,  corresponding  to  the  ortho, 
of  sugar-cane,  which  throws  out  an  arrow-  arsenites,  has  the  formula  H3ASO3,  while  the  acid  corre* 
like  flowering  stalk.  sponding  to  the  meta-arsenites  is  HASO2  ; but  neither 

a rrnw  hpnrl  « 4.  Tlio  ««  of  Jhe8e  has  been  obtained  in  the  separate  and  pure  state, 

arrow-neaa,  n.  4.  1 he  pointed  member  of  an  —Arsenious  anhydrid.  Same  as  arsenious  oxid  (AsoOq). 
egg-and-dart  molding;  the  ‘dart’  or  ttongue.>  arsenohsemol  (ar^se-no-he'mol),  n.  A brown 

powder  consisting  of  ’h^emol  containing  one 

per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid.  

ae  w o arsenoid  (ar'se-noid),  re.  [ arsenic  + -oid.]  arterin  (ar'te-rinj",' re.  [arterty)  + -i«2.]  a 
1 be  trade-name  applied  to  various  commercial  hypothetic  compound  of  oxyhemoglobin  and 
arsenical  insecticides — pink  arsenoid,  the  trade-  lecithin  occurring  in  arterial  blood. 
of™adTrsenn“lfCticidepreparati0n00n8istin8essentially  arteriofibrosis  (iir-t.e //ri-o-fi-br6 ' sis ) , re.  [NL., 
arsenolamprite  (ar//se-nd-lam'prit),re.  [ar-  < arterm,  artery,  + fibra,  fiber,  + «.]  Same 
senic  + Gr  Paffpog,  bright,  + -&2  f A sup-  “ le™s[s:, 

. r — ar cmry,  a posed  allotropic  form  of  native  arsenic.  4?1,  n n'  ^.r*  “ PTVPM, 

pocket  in  a coat,  used  instead  of  a quiver  by  arsenous  (ar'se-nus),  a.  Same  as  arsenious.  ?yely>  J stone. J A concretion  formed 
an  archer  to  hold  his  arrows  while  shooting.  Arsinoite  (ar-sin'o-it),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  „ 5 a,V.ter^1  e.alculus. 

nniviii  v.  Same  as  arrow-  or  made  at  Arsinoe  in  the  Fayfim,  Egypt : as.  t®*1-1'0™  e-ter),  re. 
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See  cut  at  egg  and  dart,  under  iv/i/t. Arrow- 

head and  feather  illusion.  See  +aiusim. 
arrow-maker  (ar'o-ma-ker),  re. 
makes  arrows. 

There  the  ancient  Ai'row-maker 
Made  his  arrow-heads  of  sandstone, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony, 

Arrow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  iv. 

arrow-pocket  (ar'o-pok-et),  n.  In  archery , 


a voluntary  association  of  workingmen  for  any 
general  or  specific  purpose,  it  is  an  ancient  in- 
stitution.  Formerly  the  members  of  an  artel  usually 
dwelt  together  communistically,  and  the  practice  is  still 
found  among  the  peasantry. 

artemisin  (ar-tem'i-sin),  re.  [ Artemisia  + -i«2.] 
A compound  sometimes  found  as  an  impurity 
in  commercial  santonin. 

Arteria  profunda  cerebri,  a branch  of  the  basilar  artery 
distributed  to  the  temporosphenoidal  and  occipital  lobes. 

Arterial  constitution,  the  florid  habit  in  which  the 
blood  is  rich  in  fibrin  and  contains  a relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  red  blood-globules.— Arterial  sclerosis, 
bame  as  arteriosclerosis. 


M.UVAVW  V"1  Uixx.  y r o / , X/T)  pOi  HOllllIllg  tUj 

or  made  at  Arsinoe  in  the  Fayfim,  Egypt : as, 
the  Arsinoite  collection  of  antiquities. 
Arsinoitherium  (ar-sin//o-i-thc'  ri-um),  re. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ’Apcnvot),  a queen  of  Egypt  (who 


arrow-point  (ar'6-point),  re. 
head. 

arrow-poison  (ar'6-poi-zqn),  re.  See  poison. 
arrowroot,  re — Florida  arrowroot.  See  Zamia. 
arrow-shaft  (ar'o-shaft),  re.  The  shaft  of  an 
arrow — Arrow-shaft  polisher,  an  implement  made 
of  stone,  with  a groove  extending  across  one  surface: 
often  found  in  pairs.  The  shaft  of  the  arrow  was  placed 
in  the  groove,  or  in  the  tube  formed  by  the  two  grooves 
of  the  pair  of  polishers  placed  face  to  face  ; then  the  sur- 
face  of  the  arrow-shaft  was  rubbed  down. 

arrow-staff  (ar'6-staf),  re.  1.  The  wooden 
shaft  or  main  part  of  an  arrow,  from  the  nock 
or  horn  at  the  butt  to  the  head  or  pile  at  the 
end. — 2.  A selected  and  prepared  piece  of 
wood  for  an  arrow ; the  arrow  in  a rough  state, 
arrow-straightener  (ar'o-strat/''ner),  re.  An 
implement  used  for  straightening  arrow-shafts, 
consisting  of  a strong  piece  of  bone  perforated 
at  one  end.  By  means  of  this  implement  the 
arrow-shaft  when  steamed  is  bent  until  it  is 
straight. 

arrow-weed  (ar'6-wed),  re.  Same  as  *cachi- 
milla. 

arrow-wood,  re.  2.  Same  as  *cachimilla. 

'Arry  (ar'i),  re.  [The  cockney  form  of  the  very 
common  Eng.  name  Harry.]  A type  of  the 
London  cockney  of  the  lowest  middle  class, 
whose  animal  spirits  and  good-natured  vul- 
garity of  manner  (as  displayed  in  public,  fre- 
quently in  the  company  of  his  sweetheart  or 
wife,  ’Arriet)  are  made  prominent  in  the  comic 
papers.  [Eng.] 

’Arryish  (ar'i-ish),  a.  Like  ’Arry  ; vulgarly 
jovial.  [Eng.] 

A.  R.  S.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 
arseneted,  arsenetted  (ar'se-net-ed),  a.  Same 
as  arseniureted. 

arseniated  (ar-se'ni-a-ted),  a 
niureted. 

Arsenic  mirror.  See  A arsenical  mirror.  —Arsenic  test 

any  one  of  several  methods  for  detecting  minute  quantii 
ties  of  arsenic,  often  required  in  cases  of  supposed  poison- 
ing. The  most  important  of  these  are  known  as  the  Marsh 
test,  the  Jteinsch  test,  and  the  electrolytic  test,  the  last  of 

which  has  been  improved  and  rendered  more  delicate  by  arsonium  (ar-so'ri-um),  re.  [Formation  not 

Thorpe.  In  using  the  first  and  last  of  these  the  arsenig  obvious*  annar  au  arbitrarv  f mono  lion  or- 
is obtained  in  the  elementary  or  metallic  form  deposited  u.uvi.u.ubo  appar.  an  arDixrary  lormation,  ar- 

npon  the  surface  of  a piece  of  porcelain  or  a small  glass  + -on~  + -*«»•]  A hypothetical  group, 

tube ; in  the  direct  application  of  the  Reinsch  test  a like  AsH4,  known  only  in  derivatives : as,  tetra- 
deposd  is  formed  upon  a strip  of  pure  copper  foil.—  methyl  arsonium  hydroxid,  (CHoLAsOH. 

Fresemus  test  for  arsenic.  See  ★fesn.— Flowers  Arts  and  crafts,  industrial  art.’  v"-- -4 


, i ...  [Gr. 

aprr/pia,  artery,  + perpov,  a measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  determining  the  changes  in  caliber 

of  an  artery  caused  by  the  cardiac  pulsations. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  130. 


had  a palace  in  the  re^on  where  the  fossils  arteriQsrferosi^'re  v • 

arteriosclerosis,  n.  All  increase  of  connective  tissue 
in  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  especially  in  the  inner  coat. 
Ihe  resulting  progressive  thickening  and  contraction  of 
the  vessels  interfere  with  the  blood-supply  of  their  own 
walls  so  that  these  become  degenerated  and  weak,  while 
at  the  same  time  their  abnormal  rigidity  makes  it  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  for  the  normal  variations  in  caliber  in 
response  to  nervous  stimuli,  to  take  place.  Local  areas 
of  fatty  degeneration  with  the  subsequent  deposition  of 
lime  salts  are  apt  to  form,  especially  in  the  larger  vessels 
and  are  called  atheromatous  patches.  A pulse  of  high 
tension  with  enlargement  of  the  heart,  due  to  the  in- 
creased resistance  to  the  blood  flow,  and  Bright’s  disease 
owing  to  the  involvement  of  the  small  vessels  of  the 
kidney,  frequently  accompany  arteriosclerosis.  Various 
disorders  of  the  brain,  including  a tendency  to  apoplexy 
and  a predisposition  to  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  are 
other  common  consequences  of  the  disease.  In  old 
age  there  is  usually  a greater  or  less  degree  of  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  its  presence  then  indicates  that  the  bodily 
machine  is  beginning  to  wear  out,  but  certain  other  fac- 
tors, notably  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  may 
cause  it  to  appear  early  in  life.- Diffuse  arterioscle- 
rosis, general  fibrous  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the 
arteries.-  Nodular  arteriosclerosis,  a disease  of  the 
arteries  marked  by  the  presence  of  nodules  of  fibrous 
tissue  in  the  lining  membrane  at  points  where  special 
strain  occurs.-  Senile  arteriosclerosis,  fibrous  thick- 
ening of  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  characteristic  of  senile 
degeneration. 

arteriosclerotic  (ar-te//ri-o-skle-rot'ik),  a Re- 
lating to  or  affected  with  arteriosclerosis. 

have  been  discovered),  + tiypiov,  a wild  beast  ] Handbook,  II.  107. 

A o-enns  nf  ovtm.t  i„ vij  Al^entls  c?ndition  of  roughness  and  cal- 

careous  infiltration  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  arteries  fol- 

- — — . - - -''vvnv  iuvpo  vaa  ujlac  lowing  upon  atheromatous  ulceration. 

Libyan  desert.  The  creature  seems  to  have  attained  artery,  w — Celiac  artery.  Same  as  celiac  axis  (which 

t.hp  nf  o larrro  ^ i see,  under  axis^). — Central  arteries  of  the  brain 

See  ■kcentral. — Dental  arteries.  See  +0ental.—  Gas- 


Skull  and  lower  jaw  of  Arsinoitherium  Zitteli,  from  the 
Upper  Eocene  of  the  Fayum,  Egypt. 

About  one-twentieth  natural  size. 

(From  "A  Guide  to  the  Fossil  Mammals  of  the  British  Museum,' 
by  permission  of  the  Trustees.) 


w'-vinuowMjiuuyj  i vi/fJOUU)  tii  WllCl  UCclbb. J 

A genus  of  extinct  ungulate  mammals  recently 
discovered  in  the  Upper  Eocene  rocks  of  the 
Libyan  desert.  The  creature  seems  to  have  attained 
the  size  of  a large  rhinoceros,  and  bore  a pair  of  very 
heavy  bony  horns  over  the  nose.  The  form  of  the  feet 
and  legs  suggests  relationship  to  the  elephants  and 
Jhnocerata. 

Same  as  arse-  arsonist  (ar'son-ist),  n.  [ arson  + - ist .]  One 
who  commits  arson. 

Those  whose  houses  were  first  seen  in  flames  were  im- 
prisoned at  the  Yevo-gan’s  quarters,  but  they  were  not 
proved  to  be  the  real  arsonists. 

It.  F.  Burton,  Mission  to  Gelele,  II.  305. 


..vmvuuu  UVUU  1UJ.  aiDGUlb.  OCC  X lowers 

Of  arsenic,  the  white  oxid  of  arsenic  (AS0O3)  in  fine 
powder. 

arsenical,  a. — Arsenical  mirror,  the  lustrous  deposit 
of  metallic  arsenic  obtained  upon  the  surface  of  a glass 
tube  by  means  of  the  Marsh  test.  See  +arsenic  test— 

Arsenical  paste  of  Frere  Cdmo,  a paste  made  of  gum 


AU.WO  Giauo,  luuuouiai  aru  The  name  was  origi- 
nally given  to  a society  founded  by  William  Morris,  Walter 
Crane,  and  others  for  the  encouragement  of  artistic  design 
in  utilities. 

It  was  momentous  for  the  painter’s  art  that  in  Ger- 
many, no  less  than  in  England  and  France,  a new  move- 
ment at  this  time  set  in — the  so-called  “ arts  and  crafts.  ’ 


w.  lAcuuai  <xl  ucixes.  oee  'xaeniai. — ttas- 
serian  artery,  a branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  or  inter- 
nal carotid  artery  which  supplies  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 
■ Hemorrhoidal  arteries,  three  sets  of  arteries,  su- 
perior, middle,  and  inferior,  which  supply  the  rectum 
and  anus.  Interosseous  arteries,  numerous  small 
arteries  running  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
hand  and  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  foot.  There  are 
two  sets  of  each,  dorsal  and  palmar  in  the  hand,  and  dor- 
sal and  plantar  in  the  foot.— Mammary  arteries.  See 
'kmammary. — Metatarsal  artery,  an  artery  crossing 
transversely  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  giving  off 
branches  to  the  interosseous  muscles.— Nasal  artery 
See  -knasal. — Pallial  artery,  either  of  two  branches 
which  arise  from  the  lesser  aorta  in  certain  cephalo- 
pods  and  run  forward  and  backward  respectively  to  sup- 
ply the  mantle  and  other  organs.—  Pipe-stem  arteries 
a late  stage  of  arteriosclerosis  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
arteries  have  become  calcified  and  converted  into  hard 
inelastic  tubes.- Terminal  artery,  an  artery  which 
has  no  anastomotic  connection  with  another, 
arthemis  (ar'the-mis),  n.  [NL. ; appar.  a fac- 
titious name.]  A nymphalid  butterfly,  Basi- 
larchia  arthemis , inhabiting  the  northern  At- 


arthemis 


artlike 


Ian  tic  United  States.  The  upper  surface  of  the  arthrolite  (ar'tkro-llt),  n.  [Gr.  apdpov,  joint,  articulability  (ar-tik-u-la-bil'i-ti),  n.  The 


wings  i3  velvety  chocolate-black,  with  a conspicuous 
white  arch  extending  across  each  pair.  The  larva  lives 
on  the  foliage  of  birch,  poplar,  and  the  shad-bush.  Also 
called  the  banded  purple. 

Arthonia  (ar-tko'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ackarius), 
said  to  be  formed  (erroneously)  < Gr.  apdetv, 


?udog,  stone.]  In  geol.,  a cylindrical  con-  quality  of  being  articulable, 
cretion  with  transverse  segmentation,  occa-  articulable  (ar-tik'u-la-bl),  a.  Capable  of 


Arthonia  radiata. 

a,  a group  of  star-shaped  apothecia  showing  the  habit  of  the 
lichen;  b,  hymenium  with  spore-case;  c,  spores,  (b  and  c highly 
magnified.)  (Drawn  from  Engler  and  Prantl’s"  Pflanzenfamilien.”) 

sprinkle,  water.]  A genus  of  discolichens  of 
the  family  Arthoniacese,  having  a crustaceous 
tballus  and  spores,  mostly  hyaline,  with  two 
or  more  cells.  The  species  are  numerous,  oc- 
curring on  rocks  and  the  bark  of  trees. 
Arthoniacese  (ar-tho-ni-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Arthonia  + -acese.]  A family  of  discoliehens 
typified  by  the  genus  Arthonia. 
arthrectomy  (ar-threk'to-mi),  n.  [Gr.  apdpov, 
a joint,  + eKTopr/,  excision.]  Exseetion  of  a 
joint, 


sionally  found  in  marls  and  clays.  Tschersky, 
1887. 

Arthrolycosa  (ar//thrp-li-k6'sa),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  apdpov,  joint,  + Lincoq,  a wolf,  also  by  trans- 
fer a spider.]  A genus  of  fossil  spiders  be- 
longing to  the  order  Anthracomarti,  obtained 
from  the  ironstone  nodules  in  the  coal-mea- 
sures of  Mazon  creek,  Illinois. 

arthromeningitis  (ar-thro-men-in-jl'tis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  apdpov,  joint,  + NL.  meningitis.'] 
Same  as  synovitis. 

arthroncus  (ar-throng'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apdpov,  joint,  + Sy/cof,  bulk,  mass.]  Swelling 
of  a joint, 

arthropathic  (ar-thro-patli'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
arthropathy.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  512. 

arthropathy,  n — Charcot  s arthropathy,  a dis- 
ease  of  the  joints  (usually  of  the  larger  joints,  though 
even  the  fingers  may  at  times  suffer)  occurring  as  a re- 
sult of  trophic  disturbances  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord,  especially  locomotor  ataxia  and  syringomy- 
elia. - Osteopulmonary  arthropathy,  an  enlargement 
of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  occurring  in  connection 
with  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs. 


being  articulated  or  uttered  as  distinct  syl- 
lables or  words. 

articulamentum  (ar-tik//u-la-men'tum),?i.;  pi. 
articulamenta(- ta).  [NL.  , <fL.  articulare , join, 
articulate:  see  articulate,  v.  ] In  the  chitons  or 
amphineurous  mollusks,  the  inner  or  porcela- 
nous  layer  of  the  shell-substance,  the  outer 
being  termed  the  tegmentum 0 in  many  of  the 
chitons  the  articulamentum  projects  beyond  the  outer 
layer  of  the  shell  and  its  ends  are  firmly  inserted  in  the 
flexible  girdle  which  binds  the  shell-valves  together. 
Articular  arteries,  (a)  Five  small  arteries,  three  su- 
perior and  two  inferior,  derived  from  the  popliteal  and 
surrounding  the  knee-joint.  ( b ) The  circumflex  arteries 
of  the  arm  (which  see,  under  circumflex). — Articular 
dropsy.  See  -kdropsy.  —Articular  sense,  the  con- 
sciousness which  attends  movement  of  a joint, 
articulary,  a.  II.  n.  In  ichth .,  the  articular 
bone,  or  hone  at  the  joint  or  insertion  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Starks , Synonymy  of  the  Fish 
Skeleton,  p.  515. 

Articulata,  n.  pi.  (f)  All  order  of  the  Crinoidea 
which  includes  all  recent  and  later  fossil  forms  of  this 
class,  characterized  by  having  the  mouth  and  food- 
grooves  exposed  or  suprategminal  and  the  lower  brachial 
arthroplastic  (ar-thro-plas'tik),  a.  Relating  plates  incorporated  into  the  calyx. 

~ ' ’ - - v Med  articulation,  n — Axis  of  articulation,  in  arthro- 


to  or  of  the  nature  of  arthroplasty.  Med. 
Record , May  30,  1903,  p.  877. 
arthroplasty  (ar'thro-plas-ti),  n.  [Gr.  apdpov f 
joint,  + TVAaGToq,  formed.]  In  surg .,  the  oper- 
ative establishment  of  an  artificial  joint  in 
cases  of  ankylosis. 

[NL., 


pods,  a line  drawn  between  the  right  and  left  hinges  of 
the  segments  of  the  abdomen.—  Peg-and-SOCket  ar- 
ticulation, a term  applied  to  the  insertion  of  scales  of 
ganoid  and  other  primitive  fishes  having  bony  scales,  in 
which  each  scale  has  a produced  point  or  peg,  which  is 
inserted  into  a socket  or  cavity  in  a scale  above  or  below 
it.  The  structure  is  sometimes  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  two  pegs. 


Arthritis  interna,  gout  of  the  stomach  or  other  internal  Arthropleura  (ar-thro-plo  ra), . n.  jpl. 
organ. — Diaphragmatic  arthritis.  Same  as  angina  < Gr.  apdpov l joint,  + tt Aevpov,  rib.]  A genus  articulationist  (ar-tik-u-la'shon-ist),  n . One 
pectoris. — N avicular  arthritis,  an  inflammation  of  the  of  extinct  isopod  crustaceans,  or  sow-hugs,  who  teaches  articulation  to  deaf-mutes. 

from  the  Carboniferous  formation.  N.  E.  D. 

horse.  It  frequently  extends  to  the  bone  itself  and  some-  ^rthropodal  (ar-throp  o-dnl),  d.  [arthropod  Hr  artiCUlO-angular  (ar-tik  u-lo-ang  gu-lar),  a. 


times  involves  the  pedal  joint. — Rheumatic  arthritis,  -aV.] 


acute  rheumatism.—' Urethral  arthritis,  inflammation  arthrosteitis  (ar-thros-te-l'tis) 
ts  associated  with  urethritis  or  fol-  r T TV  i i. '• 


of  one  or  more  joints  associated  with  urethritis  or  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  a catheter  or  sound. — Visceral 
arthritis.  Same  as  -karthritis  interna. 
arthritism  (ar'thri-tizm),  n.  [ arthrit(is ) + 


Same  as  arthropodous. 

" if-I'tis) 

bone,  + 


apdpov,  joint,  + oareov. 
as  * osteoarthritis . 

arthrostome  (ar'thrp-stom), 


. [NL.,  < Gr. 
-itis.]  Same 


n.  [Gr.  Apdpov, 


•ism.]  A predisposition  to  rheumatic  or  gouty  joint,  + aropa,  mouth.] 
joint-affections  ; uric-acid  diathesis.  thropod. 

arthrobranch  (ar'thro-brangk),  n.  [NL.  Arthrostraca,  n.  pi.  3.  An  order  of  Arthrop- 

arthrobrancliia.]  Same  as  arthrobrancliia. 

Arthroclema  (ar-thro-kle'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apdpov,  joint,  + alrjpa,  twig.]  A genus  of  ex- 
tinct cryptostomatous  Bryozoa  having  seg- 
mented zoaria,  celluliferous  on  all  sides : 
widely  distributed  in  Silurian  and  Devonian 
formations. 

arthrodesis  (ar-throd'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apdpov , joint,  + Stoic,  a binding.]  In  surg., 
the  operative  production  of  ankylosis  in  a 
joint.  Lancet,  June  18,  1904. 

Arthrodira  (ar-thro-di'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
apdpov s joint,  + Setpy  neck.]  In  Woodward's  conlmou  in  the  silurian  formations, 

classification,  a subclass  of  Paleozoic  fishes  ^ txtt  / 

with  mM.1  S*  h»d  and  trunk  tSSCStt  Sttfgi 

ctp  nnv  g6nus  0|  (pe  famiiy  Arthrostylidee. 


Relating  to  the  articular  and  angular  elements 
of  the  jaw  collectively.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lon- 
don, 1901, 1.  173. 

articulo-kinesthetic  (ar-tik//u-lo-kin-es-thet/- 
ik),  o.  In  psychol.,  pertaining  to  the  sensa- 
The  mouth  of  an  ar-  tions  aroused  by  the  movements  of  articula- 
tion : opposed  to  *graphokinestlietic.  Psych. 
Bev.  Mo.  Sup.,  III.  xiv.  26. 
oda,  including  those  malacostracous  crusta-  articulus,  n.  2.  In  the  pelecypod  mollusks, 
ceans  which  have  the  first,  and  sometimes  the  the  hinge  : a term  comprising  the  whole  articu- 
seeond,  thoracic  segment  fused  with  the  head  lating  apparatus,  hinge-plate,  teeth,  and  liga- 
and  bearing  maxillipeds,  while  the  remaining  ment. 

seven  are  free  and  bear  legs,  the  eyes  usually  artifactitious  (ar,/ti-fak-tisli'us),  n.  [ artifact 
being  sessile.  The  order  includes  the  Amphip-  + -itious  (after  factitious).]  Possessing  the 
oda  and  the  Isopoda.  character  of  an  artifact ; caused  by  manipula- 

Arthrostylidae  (ar-thro-sti'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  tion  and  not  existing  in  nature.  Buck,  Med. 
< Arthrostylus  + -idee.]  A family  of  crypto-  Handbook,  H.  40. 

stomatous  Bryozoa  in  which  the  zoaria  are  artificery  (ar-tif'i-se-ri),  n.  [ artifice  + -ery.] 
composed  of  rod-shaped  articulated  segments  Workmanship;  skill"  as  an  artificer.  Scottish 
united  into  pinnate  colonies.  Usually  all  sides  of  Bev.,  VI.  246.  N.  E.  D. 

the  segments  are  celluliferous.  Representatives  of  the  artificialism  (ar-ti-fish'al-izm),  n.  [ artificial 

Ti  fnTMV> of  1/vtic  , . n » ' J • n • i " • • Y L . . 

t -ism. J An  artificial  principle  or  practice. 


covered  with  symmetrically  arranged  bony 
plates,  the  bead-shield  being  movably  articu- 
lated to  the  body-shield.  The  group  embraces 
the  coccostean  fishes  formerly  included  in  the  Placo- 
dermi , and  its  species  are  among  the  most  striking  and 
enormous  of  the  ancient  fishes,  Dinichthys  and  Titan- 
ichthys.  All  belong  to  the  Devonian  formations,  espe- 
cially to  the  black  Upper  Devonian  shale  of  Ohio  and  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Great  Britain, 
arthrodiran  (ar-tbro-di'ran),  a.  Of  or 
taining  to  fishes  of  the  order  Arthrodira. 
arthrodire  (ar'thro-dir),  n.  A fish  of  the  sub- 
class Arthrodira.  Science,  Nov.  7, 1902,  p.  749. 
arthrodirous  (ar'thro-dl'rus),  a.  [Gr.  apdpov, 
joint,  + detpij,  the  neck.]  Same  as  *artltrodi- 
ran. 

Arthrodonteae  (ar-thro-don't-e-e),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  apdpov,  joint.,  + oftovq  ( odour -),  tooth.]  A 
division  of  the  stegocarpous  mosses  in  which 
the  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  transversely 
septate.  It  embraces  by  far  the  greater  number,  in- 
cluding some  in  which  the  teeth  are  wanting.  Compare 
Nematodonteee.  Also  written  Arthrodontei. 
artlirogastran  (ar-thro-gas'tran),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Arthrogas- 
tra. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Arthrogastra. 
arthrogenous  (ar-throj'e-nus),  a.  [Gr.  apdpov, 
joint,  + -ye vfc,  -produced.]  Originating  from 
a joint ; noting  any  deformity  caused  by  gout 
or  other  articular  disease.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, IV.  496. 

Arthrognatlia  (ar-throg'na-tba).  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.,  < Gr.  apdpov,  joint,  + yvadog,  jaw.] 
A term  applied  by  Dean  to  the  group  of  fossil 
fishes  commonly  called  Arthrodira,  the  latter 
name  being  restricted  by  him  to  those  having 
the  coat  of  mail  jointed  at  the  nape. 


arthroxesis  (iir-throk'se-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
apdpov,  joint,  + scraping,  < tjeeiv,  scrape.] 
In  surg.,  the  process  of  scraping  the  articular 
surfaces  for  the  removal  of  fungosities. 
artichoke,  n, — Chinese  artichoke,  Stachys  Sieboldi, 
a species  from  China  bearing  tubers  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  Known  in  France  as  crosnes . 

article,  n — Articles  approbatory,  in  Scotch  law, 
that  part  of  the  proceedings  which  corresponds  to  the 
answer  to  the  charge  in  an  English  bill  in  chancery. 
Bouvier,  Law  Diet.— Articles  improbative,  in  Scotch 
law : (a)  Articulate  averments  setting  forth  the  facts 
relied  upon,  (b)  That  part  of  the  proceedings  which  cor- 


Made  up  of  artiftcialisms  — for  nothing  seemed  real 
about  him  but  his  ill-temper. 

Mrs.  II.  Woody  Roland  Yorke,  IIL  156. 

artificing  (ar-tif'i-sing),  n.  [ *artifice , v.  (a 
back-formation  from  artificer),  + -ing1.]  Ar- 
tificers’work;  craftsmanship. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  backwardness  in  invention,  the 
city  is  full  of  beautiful  workmanship  in  every  branch  of 
artificing.  11'.  D.  Howells , Venetian  Life,  p.  300. 

artinite  (ar'ti-nlt),  ».  [Named  for  E.  Artini  of 
Milan.]  A basic  hydrated  magnesium  carbo- 
nate occurringin  spherical  forms  with  radiated 
structure : found  at  the  asbestos-mines  of  Val 
Lanterna,  Italy. 


responds  to  the  charge  in  our  English  bill  in  chancery  to  Artinskian  (ar-tinsk'i-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
~ """  v-  or  pertaining  to  Artinsk  in  the  Urals:  in  geol., 

noting  the  lowest  division  or  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Permian  system  in  the  Ural 
Mountains.  It  consists  of  sandstones,  conglomerates, 
shales,  and  limestones  which  carry  a marine  fauna  hav- 
ing many  species  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  below 
and  show  no  unconformity  with  those  strata.  This  stage 
is  named  from  Artinsk,  but  its  rocks  are  distributed  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Kirghiz  steppe.  It  apparently 
corresponds  in  age,  as  it  does  in  position,  to  the  Autunian 
of  France,  which  bears  a terrestrial  flora. 

II.  n.  The  Artinskian  division. 

[Gr.  apdpovj 


set  aside  a deed.  The  answer  is  called  articles  approba- 
tory. Bouvier y Law  Diet.  — Articles  of  partnership,  a 
written  agreement  between  two  or  more  parties  stating 
the  conditions  and  terms  upon  which  an  enterprise  for 
profit  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  parties. — Articles  of 
roup,  in  Scotch  law,  the  conditions  under  which  prop 
erty  is  offered  for  sale  at  auction.— Articles  of  set,  in 
Scotch  law , an  agreement  for  a lease.  Bouvier,  Law  Diet. 
— Proprietary  articles,  patent  medicines  and  other 
patented  articles  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  which  are 
restricted  to  the  patentee  or  patentees  or  their  assigns.— 
The  Schwabach  articles,  seventeen  articles  of  faith 


drawn  up  by  Luther  and  presented  to  the  princes  of  the 

evangelically  minded  states  at  Schwabach  (Oct.  16,  1529)  -•*/•  i,  v „ 

as  the  foundation  for  their  political  combination.  The  cir  LipnyilOUS  (ar-Tir  l-msj,  a 


articles  are  directed  mainly  against  Zwinglianism  ; hence  joint,  + tyvXfoVj  leaf.]  In  hot.,  bearing  buds 
the  prominence  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  of  bap-  0r  leaves  on  the  nodes  or  joints, 
tism,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ’s  A r-Hm-ua'c  nmepcc 

body  and  blood  in  the  eucharist.  These  articles  fur-  “M!1®  S Pf.?C®®S/, . fe.ee  Procfss-  . 

nished  the  material  for  the  positive  (first)  part  of  the  3»rtiStiCiSHl  ( ar-tis  ti-sizm),  n.  {ormstic  + -ism."] 
Augsburg  Confession.— The  Torgau  articles,  ten  arti-  Artistic  pursuits  or  theories  ; artistic  tendency. 


cles  drawn  up  by  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Jonas,  by 
order  of  the  Elector,  at  Torgau,  Mar.  20, 1530.  They  were 
a kind  of  apologia  for  the  Elector,  stating  that  he  had 
established  a true  service  of  God  and  had  proscribed  cer- 
tain abuses  of  the  Roman  Church.  These  articles  fur- 
nished the  material  for  the  polemical  part  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession. 


Our  present-day,  lackadaisical,  sham  artisticism. 

H.  Herman,  His  Angel,  p.  40. 

artlike  (art'lik),  adv.  and  a.  I.  a dr.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art : as,  “not  artlike  writ/* 
W.  P.  Taylor , 1630. 


II. 


artlike 

a.  Having  the  appearance  of  art. 


It  is  among  birds  that  we  find  specific  modes  of  nest- 
building and  a highly  artlike , almost  artistic  song. 

Whitney , Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  xiv.  289. 

art  nouveau  (arno-vo').  [F.,  ‘new  art.’]  A 
name  given  to  a secession  movement  in  art 
which  had  its  origin  in  Paris  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  is  still  in  process  of 
development.  It  is  concerned  with  architecture  and 
the  decorative  arts  chiefly.  .So  far  as  the  movement  has 
any  definite  underlying  principle,  it  is  the  negation  of 
the  conventional  types  which  have  attached  themselves 
to  art  in  the  course  of  centuries  and  the  realization  of 
beauty  by  the  proper  management  of  necessary  lines  and 
values.  In  the  hands  of  the  practitioners,  however, 
liberty  has  become  libertinism,  and  results  have  been 
produced  which  have  thrown  discredit  upon  the  move- 
ment. 

artois  (ar-two'),  n.  [Artois,  an  ancient  prov- 


Asaheim  (as  'a -ham),  n.  [Icel.  ‘Asa  heimr, 
‘ home  of  the  gods.’]  Same  as  Asgard. 
asana  (a-sa-na'),  n.  [Tagalog  asand  (Bisaya 
naga,  whence  Sp.  narra).]  A name  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  of  Pterocarpus  Indicus  and  P. 
echinatus,  valuable  timber-trees,  the  wood  of 
which  is  sometimes  called  Philippine  mahog- 
any. The  tranks  are  surrounded  at  their  base  by  radiat- 
ing buttresses  which  yield  planks  of  extraordinary  width. 
The  wood  is  of  a beautiful  red  color  often  variegated  witli 
yellow,  hard  and  durable,  but  porous  and  very  brittle 
It  takes  a flue  polish  and  is  much  used  in  the  Philippines 
for  cabinet  work  and  for  furniture,  handsome  large  table- 
tops  being  often  made  of  single  slabs.  P.  Indicus  is  known 
in  the  East  Indies  as  Burmese  rosewood,  Andaman  red- 
wood, and  kiabooca-wood.  In  the  Philippines  it  is  also 
called  narra.  P.  echinatus,  known  as  narra  pula,  or 
“red  narra,"  is  distinguished  by  having  spiny  seed-pods. 
See  Pterocarpus  and  kiabooca-tvood. 


Ascitan 


Asbestos  Torch. 
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ince  of  northern  France.]  A long  coat  worn  ftsaphia  (as-a-fi'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aoaQeia 

V»v  wnm a n ohnnl  1 7QA  T+-  1, 1 /lief  i no+naoo  I riren/k&f*  i n i-l  7 4 4 / ’ • 


by  women  about  1790.  It  had  several  capes, 
and  lapels  and  revers  like  a box-coat, 
artopha^ous  (sir-tof'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  aprof, 


bread,  + tyayelv , eat.]  Bread-eating:  as,  an  Asaphic(a-saf'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Asaph, 

nrtnnh.nnnus  nrononoitvr  otia  nf  the  nhia-P  cirurnwo  in  (U  Taw,»,1o 
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distinctness,  < daatjtf/g,  indistinct,  < it-  priv.  + 
aaipr/g,  clear,  distinct.]  Defective  speech,  heard 
especially  in  cases  of  cleft  palate. 


artophagous  propensity. 

Aruncus  (a-rung'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  aruncus,  < 
Gr.  ypvyyog,  Doric  apvyyog,  a goat’s  beard,  also 
a plant  (see  eringo).\  A genus  of  tall,  peren- 
nial herbs  of  the  family  llosacese,  often  referred 
to  the  genus  Spiraea,  with  numerous  small, 
dioecious  flowers.  There  are  two  species,  A.  Aruncus 
in  the  northern  parts  of  America  and  Europe,  and  A. 
astilboides  from  Japan.  Aruncus  is  often  confounded 
with  Astilbe.  The  latter  is  much  used  for  forcing. 

Arundel  group.  See  * group i. 

Arvernian  (ar-v6r'ni-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Arverni,  a tribe  of  ancient  Gaul 
which  occupied  a region  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Auvergne.— 2.  In  ethnol.,  relating  to 
or  exhibiting  the  European  type,  commonly 
known  as  Alpine,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Auvergne  are  typical  representatives. 

Arvonian  (ar-vo'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [W.  Arfon 
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one  of  the  chief  singers  in  the  Temple  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  eponymous 
head  of  one  of  the  gilds  of  singers,  “ sons 
of  Asaph.”  Psalms  50  and  73-83  are  called 
Asaphic,  having  the  name  of  Asaph  super- 
scribed. Also  Asaphitic. 
asaphid  (as'a-fid),  a.  and  n.  I,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  trilobite 
family  Asaphidse. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  family  Asaphidse. 
Asaphidse  (a-saf'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Asaphus 
+ -idee.]  A family  of  trilobites  which  have  a 
large  and  subequal  cephalon  and  a pygidium, 
in  both  of  which  the  lobes  and  furrows  are 
rather  obscure.  The  eyes  are  large ; the  facial  sutures 
cut  the  posterior  margiu  of  the  head-shield  within  the 
genal  angles  and  unite  at  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bor- 
der; and  the  thorax  has  from  6 to  10  segments.  The  fam- 
ily includes  highly  important  genera  of  Silurian  trilo- 
bites, Asaphus,  Illsenm,  Nileus , and  Ogygia. 


asbestos  which  become  incandescent 
in  the  flame.  Such  burners  are  used 
with  gas-logs  and  gas  fireplace-heat- 
ers.—Asbestos  cloth,  a fabric  com- 
posed of  woven  fibrous  asbestos : 
used  in  making  gloves  for  protection 
against  heat  and  acids,  as  a covering 
for  dining-tables  and  for  steam- 
heated  rolls,  as  a strainer  in  filtering 
acids,  and  for  other  purposes.  — As- 
bestos curtain,  a curtain  of  asbes- 
tos cloth  hung  before  an  open  fire- 
place. When  drawn  down  it  acts  as 
a fire-screen  and  a blower.  Large 
and  heavy  curtains  of  this  material 
are  hung  in  the  proscenium  arch  of 
theaters  as  a protection  against  the 
spread  of  Are.— Asbestos  porce- 
lain. See  -^porcelain.—  Asbestos 
torch,  a metal  vessel  or  cresset  sus- 
pended from  a pole  and  packed  with 
asbestos  whicli  is  saturated  with  oil : used  to  destroy  the 
nests  of  caterpillars. 

A.  S.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  Army  Service  Corps. 
ascalaphoid  (as-kal’a-foid),  a.  Belonging  to 
or  resembling  a member  of  the  family  Asca- 
laphidse. 

ascaricide  (as-kar'i-sid),  n.  [ascar(id)  + L. 
-cida,  < csedere , kill.]  An  agent  destructive  of 
round-  or  thread-worms  which  occur  as  intes- 
tinal parasites. 

Ascaris  equomm,  the  eel-worm  or  lumbricoid  worm 
parasitic  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  horse.  It  measures 
from  15  to  37  centimeters  in  length,  and  in  most  cases  is 
without  serious  effect.  Goeze , 1782.  — Ascaris  megalo- 
Cephala.  Same  as  kascaris  equorum.  Cloquet,  1824. 

Ascelichthys  (as-e-lik'this),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aoKeAy;,  without  legs  (without  fins),  + /.*%, 
fish.]  A genus  of  small  sculpins  found  in  the 
rock-pools  along  the  coast  of  California.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  ventral  fins. 
A.  rhodorus  is  the  known  species, 
ascendancy,  n.  2.  Same  as  ancestry. 


(pron.  arson)  in  Wales!]  A term  applied  by  Mte«.  Planus,  Nilex 

Hicks  to  a division  of  rocks  in  Pembroke  re-  *»-SapnitlC  (as-a-nt  lk),  a.  Same  as  * Asapliic. 
garded  by  him  (together  with  the  Dimetian  Asaphus  (as'a-fus),  n.  [Also  Asaphes.  NL., 
below  and  the  Pebidian  above)  as  of  Precam-  A.*  aaa/fK,  indistinct.]  The  typical  genus  of 
brian  age,  but  by  others  considered  as  purely  fannly  Asaphidse. 
eruptive  intrusions  into  Cambrian  rocks.  asaprol  (a  sa-prol),  n.  Same  as  *abrastol. 

I regard  the  so-called  “Dimetian"  as  a granite  which  "sa^>  n;  Plural  of  *ds. 
has  iuvaded  the  Cambrian  rocks;  the  “ Arvonian " in-  USaresmotannol  (as-a-rez^i-no-tan'dl),  n.  An 


Epilepsy  is  followed  chiefly  hy  brain  affections  in 
childhood,  while  phthisis  and  alcoholism  are  prominent 
in  the  ascendency.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  V.  37. 


eludes  the  quartz  porphyries  which  appear  as  apophyses 
of  the  granite;  while  the  “Pebidian”  is  a ' 


x ouiutau  is  an  interesting 

group  of  basic  lavas  which  form  here  the  lowest  visible 
part  of  the  Cambrian  system.  Geilcie,  Text-book  of  Geol. 

Aryanization  (ar^yan-i-za'shon),  n.  The  pro 
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amorphous  compound',  C48H68'08(0H)2  or  C24 
w n /r,'m  i ” ‘-'v-  - -'  ith 


H3304-(°H),  existing  in  small  quantities  in  the 
free  state,  but  principally  combined  as  a fer- 
ulie  acid  ester  in  the  resin  of  asafetida 


— v~  ^ „_-i-za  shon), ».  The  pro-  ^ w wueiu 

cess  of  Aryanizing  dr  the  state  of  having  been  a,saroi  n-  l^sarum  + -<>/.]  A eolor- 

3ter,  appearance,  etc.  ess’  dextrorotatory  alcohol,  C10HlgO, 


made  Aryan  in  character,  appearance,  etc. 

The . Aryanizatwn  of  Europe  doubtless  resembled  that 
of  India.  /.  Taylor,  Origin  of  Aryan,  p.  212. 

aryballoid  (ar-i-bal'oid),  a.  [ aryballus  + -oia.] 
Like  an  aryballus. 

aryl  (ar'il),  n.  [ ar(omatic ) + -yl.]  A name 
introduced  hy  Vorlander  to  designate  a radical 
derived  from  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon,  as 
phenyl,  C6H5,  tolyl,  C7H7. 


contained  in  oil  of  Canadian  snakeroot,  Asa- 
rum  Canadense.  It  boils  at  196°- 199°  C.  and  is 
probably  identical  with  linalool. 
asaronic  (as-a-ron'ik),  a.  [asarone  + -ic.]  De- 
rived from  asarone;  noting  an  acid,  the  tri- 
methy]  ether  of  2,  4,  6-trihydroxybenzoic  acid 
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C6H2(0CH3)3C02H,  formed  hy  the  oxidation 
of  asarone.  It  crystallizes  I 


in  needles  which 


arzrunite(arts-rfi'mt),».  [Named  after  A.  Arz-  C-  . 

i mineralogist.]  A mineral  con-  asaro<!1111l(as_a-i'o  turn),  ».  [L.  asarotum,  neut. 
lie  Conner  sulnhate  and  of  asarotos,  appln  ' ’ 


runi,  a German 

sisting  of  basic  copper  sulphate  and  copper 
chlorid,  and  occurring  in  bluish-green  crystal- 
line crusts:  found  in  Chile, 
as  (as),  n.;  pi.  dsar  (a'sar).  [Sw.  <is.]  Same  as 
os 3 or  eskar. 


Pterocarpus  Indicus.  ...  „ 

(Drawn  from  Engler  and  PrantT 


Asana. 

(From  a photograph  by  Warburg.) 


“ Pflanzenfamilien.”) 


, applied  to  floors  painted  in  spots 

or  divisions  as  if  not  swept  clear,  < Gr.  aadporrog, 
nnswept,  < a-  priv.  + ‘aaptordg,  < aapovv,  sweep, 
< aapov,  abloom.  < aaipciv,  sweep.]  In  anc.  arch., 
a species  of  painted  pavement  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  invention  of  mosaic  work.  Stur- 
gis, Diet,  of  Arch. 

Asarum,  n — Oil  of  Asarum  Canadense,  an  essential 
oil  or  essence  used  in  perfumery  and  soap. 

asbarg  (as'harg),  n.  A dyestuff  consisting  of 
the  dried  flowers  and  flowering  stems  of  Del- 
phinium Zalil,  imported  from  Afghanistan  and 
Persia : used  in  native  calico-printing  and 
for  dyeing  silk  a bright  sulphur-yellow.  See 
*zalil. 

asbestic,  a.  II.  w.  A local  commercial  name  for 
massive  asbestos  reduced  to  a fibrous  pulp  and 
used  for  wall-plaster,  etc. 
asbestin,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  asbestine. 
asbestinize  (as-bes'ti-niz),  v.t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
asbesttnized,  ppr.  asbestinizing.  To  treat  (cot- 
ton goods)  chemically  in  order  to  render  them 
fire-proof  or  not  easily  inflammable, 
asbestolith  (as-bes/to-lith),  n.  [Gr.  atjfieoToc, 
asbestos,  + Xtdog,  stone.]  The  trade-name  of 
a . material  made  from  short-fiber  asbestos, 
with  the  addition  of  cementing  and  coloring 
substances,  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the 
floors  and  walls  of  houses.  It  has  the  advan- 
tages of  light  weight,  durability,  and  capa- 
bility of  resisting  fire  and  dampness. 

Asbestos  burner,  a gas-stove  burner  employing  Bunsen 
burners  in  combination  with  sheets  or  masses  of  fibrous 


Ascending  ^degeneration,  ^neuritis.  See  the 

nouns. 

Ascension  theory,  in  mining  geol.,  the  theory  that  ores 
are  derived  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  by  means  of  up- 
rising solutions.— Right-ascension  circle  or  hour- 
circle.  . See  kcircle. 

ascensionist  (a-sen'shon-ist),  n.  One  who 
makes  ascensions ; a mountain-climber;  also, 
a balloonist  who  makes  ascensions. 
Ascensiontide  (a-sen'shon-tid),  n.  The  period 
comprising  the  ten  days  from  Ascension  day 
to  Whitsunday. 

ascent,  n — Song  Of  ascents.  Same  as  song  of  deqrees 
(which  see,  under  degree). 

ascesis  (a-se'sis),  n.  [Gr.  acKymg,  training, 
walk  of  life,  monastic  life : see  ascetic.]  Self- 
discipline  ; self-denial. 

Ascetta  (a-set'a),  n.  [NL. ; origin  not  obvi- 
ous.] A genus  of  sponges  containing  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  forms,  of  which 
A.  primordialis  is  an  example, 
aschaffite  (a-shaf'it),  n.  f A schaff(enbnrg ) , a 
city  in  Bavaria,  + -ite2.]  In  petrog.,  a name 
proposed  by  Giimbel.  in  1865,  for  an  igneous 
rock  of  the  diorite  family  rich  in  quartz,  feld- 
spar, and  mica.  It  is  now  considered  as  be- 
longing to  kersantite. 

ascham,  n.  2.  A box  for  carrying  bows,  ar- 
rows, and  other  archery  equipment  from  place 
to  place  ; a bow-box. 

ascharite  (ash'a-rit),  n.  A hydrated  magne- 
sium borate  occurring  in  white  lumps  with 
boracite  : found  near  Aschersleben,  Germany. 
Aschersonia  (ash-er-so'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Mon- 
tagne,  1848),  named  for  F.  M.  Ascherson,  a 
German  botanist  who  wrote  about  fungi.]  A 
genus  of  sphseropsidaeeous  fungi  having  the 
pycnidia  buried  in  a pulvinate,  fleshy  stroma, 
and  the  hyaline,  fusiform  spores  borne  on  fili- 
form sporophores.  The  species  are  mostly  tropical 
growing  on  leaves.  A.  Aleurodis  grows  on  Aleurodes 
Citn,  a plant-louse  on  Citrus  in  Florida. 

Ascherson’s  haptogenic  membrane.  See 

* haptogenic  membrane. 

aschistic  (a-skis/tik),  a.  [Gr.  aoxtorog,  undi- 
vided, + -ic.]  In  petrol.,  a term  applied  to 
hypoabyssal  igneous  rocks  occurring  in  dikes 
which  are  considered  to  represent  undifferen- 
tiated magmas  of  the  depths,  and  thus  to  stand 
in  contrast  to  *haplitic  and  lamprophyric  dike 
rocks,  considered  as  complementary  differen- 
tiation products  of  deep-seated  magmas, 
ascidicolous  (as-i-dik’o-lus),  a.  [NL.  ascidittm 
+ L.  colere,  dwell  in.]  Inhabiting  or  parasitic 
in  or  on  an  ascidian. 

Ascitan  (a-si'tan),  n.  [L.  ascitic,  4 Gr.  iintdrai, 
pi.,  < aattog,  a skin.]  A member  of  a sect,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Montanists,  which  appeared 


Ascitan 

in  Galatia  about  173  A.  d.  in  their  religious  revels 
they  danced  around  akin  bottles,  declaring  them  to  be 
the  ones  referred  to  in  Mat.  ix.  17. 

asclepiadin  (as-kle-pi'a-din),  n.  [ Asclepias 
(-ad-)  4-  -in2.]  A g’lueoside  of  uncertain  com- 
position derived  from  Asclepias  vincetoxicum. 

Asclepieum  (as-kle-pi-e'um),  n.  [Gr.  ’AatcXy- 
7 ueiov,  < ’Aca/iyn i6^,  iEsculapius.]  A temple  or 

shrine  sacred  to  iEsculapius.  . , _XTT 

asclepione  (as-kle'pi-on),  n.  [ Asclepias  + Ascolichenes  (as-ko-li-ke  nez),  n.  pi.  [NL 
-one.]  A neutral,  tasteless,  crystalline  com-  amoSt  sac,  ascus,  + Lichenes  (which  see).] 
pound,  C20H34O3,  formed  in  the  juice  of  the  A large  group  of  lichens,  including  all  those  J f i 
£--•11 i t T4- ^4.  which  rvrodiicfl  asci,  Tliov  aro  divided  into  o J ’ ■.  / 


glossa  + -an.']  I.  a.  Resembling  or  pertaining 
to  the  Ascoglossa. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Ascoglossa. 
ascogonial  (as-ko-go'ni-al),  a.  [ ascogonium  + 
-al. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ascogonium. 

When  the  fertilized  oospore  of  Spliserotheca  develops 
it  puts  out  an  ascogonial  filament,  destined  to  form  the 
ascus.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  562. 

< 


ashen  light 

lar  and  ventricular  beats  and  is  lowest  when  the  ase- 
quence  of  the  two  chambers  is  most  marked. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  689. 

asexuality  (a-sek-su-al'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  asexual ; absence  of  sex. 
asexualization  (a  - sek"su  - al  - i - za'shon),  n. 
[ asexualize  + -ation.]  The'  act  of  rendering 
sexually  incompetent  , as  by  castration.  Buck, 
Med.  Handbook,  H.  713. 

asfalt,  ».  and  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  os- 


milkweed,  Asclepias  syriaca  L.  It  melts  at 
104°  C. 

ascobacterium  (as//k9-bak-te'ri-um),  n. ; pi. 
ascobacteria  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  dovcbf,  a bag,  + 

ftaKrypiov,  a staff  or  rod.]  In  bacterial.,  a bac- 
terium whose  cells  form  masses  embedded  in 
or  surrounded  by  gelatinous  matter. 
Ascobolaceas  (as-ko-bo-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Ascobolus  + -acese.]  A family  of  saprophytic, 
diseomyeetous  fungi  occurring  mostly  on  dung. 
Ascobolus  is  the  typical  genus.  Also  errone- 
ously written  Ascobolese. 

Ascoboleae  (as-ko-bo'le-e),  n.  pi.  See  *Asco- 
bolacese. 

Ascobolus  (as- 
kob'o-lus),  n. 

[NL.  (Persoon, 

1791),  in  allusion 
to  the  forcible 
projection  of  the 
asci,  < Gr.  aaiwc, 
sac,  ascus,  + /3d- 
Aof,  a throw.]  A 
genus  of  disco- 
mycetous  fungi 
having  a fleshy 
ascoma  and  sim- 
ple brown  or  vio- 
let spores.  The 
asci  when  mature  are 
projected  from  the 
disk  and  the  spores 
forcibly  expelled. 

The  species  are 
mostly  saprophytic 
and  occur  on  old 
dung. 

Ascoceras  (as  - 

kos'e-ras),  n. 

[Gr.  acKog , a 
leather  bag,  + 
tcepag,  a horn.]  A 
singular  genus  of 
nautiloid  cepha- 
lopods.  In  early 
growth  it  h ad  a regu- 
larly septate  shell 
with  a siphuncle,  but 
in  old  age  the  septal  a,  a plant  showing  the  habit,  enlarged  ; 
chambers  were  con-  f>,  an  ascus  with  paraphyses,  cut  longitu- 
tracted  bv  the  ineom-  di5a'b  to  show  Ae  spores,  greatly  mag- 
..  . mfied;  c,  upper  end  of  an  ascus,  showing 

plete  development  of  tjie  jjj  Sprui!g-  open  for  the  forcible  ex- 
the  Septa,  leaving  a pulsion  of  the  spores,  greatly  magnified, 
long  tubular  living-  (Drawn  from  Engler  and  Prantl's  “ Pflan- 
chamber  with  the  zenfamilien.”) 
septa  of  later  growth 

at  one  side.  It  occurs  in  the  Silurian  rocks  and  is  typical 
of  the  family  Ascoceratidse. 

Ascocbyta  (as-lcok' i-ta),  n.  [NL.  (Libert, 
1831),  <.  Gr.  dcr/cbf,  sac,  + /t/urdf,  poured  out,  < 


which  produce  asei  They  are  divided  into  as.gravel  (ns'graV'el),  n 
two  subgroups,  the  Jhscobchenes  and  Pyreno-  stgueilts  efkars 
lichenes . 

ascoma  (as-ko'ma),  n .;  pl0  ascomata  (-ma-ta). 

[NL.,  < Gr.  aa/cufia,  a leather  pad  or  bellows, 

< a(w6c,  a leather  bag:  see  ascws.]  The  sporo- 
earp  of  diseomyeetous  fungi  and  truffles. 


A simplified  spelling  of  asphyxia. 

The  water-worn  con- 


This  theory  seems  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  as-gravels  into  morainic  matter,  and  for  the  fact 
that  the  gravels  in  the  upper  part  of  an  as  are  often  not 
well  rounded.  J.  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  171. 


It  seems  probable  that  the  ascomata  of  the  truffle  are 
formed  in  the  late  autumn,  and  lie  over  the  winter  in  a 
practically  mature  state. 

Bot.  Gazette,  June,  1903,  p.  428. 

ascomycetal  (as-ko-mi-se ' tal),  a.  Same  as 

ascomycetous. 

ascomycete  (as'ko-ml-set),  n.  Any  member 
of  the  class  Ascomycetes. 

Ascospora  (as-kos'po-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Fries,  1825), 
< Gr.  aonog,  a leather  bag,  + onopa , seed.]  A 
genus  of  pyrenomycetous  fungi  having  small 
perithecia  and  asci  and  simple  hyaline  spores. 
A.  Beyerinckii  produces  a leaf-spot  of  cherries,  peaches, 
plums,  etc.  Coryneum  Beyerinckii  is  said  to  be  its  conid- 
ial  form,  and  to  cause  gummosis  of  cherry-trees, 
ascosporic  (as'ko-spo-rik),  a . Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  ascospore. 

ascript,  a.  II.  n.  An  annexed  remark,  note,  or 
explanation;  a gloss.  Athenaeum , Aug.  27, 
1892,  p.  280. 

ascription,  n.  3.  A prayer  at  the  end  of  a ser- 
mon, ascribing  praise  to  God. 

-ase.  [An  assumed  suffix  taken  from  diastase 
(prop,  dia-sta-se,  where  only  -se  is  suffixal), 
used  parallel  to  - ose .]  1.  In  chem.,  a suffix 

used  to  designate  the  different  kinds  of  fer- 
ments, as  argin ase,  lipase,  maltase,  etc.,  as 
well  as  diastase.  See  the  etymology. — 2.  A 
suffix  applied  to  the  names  of  rangs  in  the 
quantitative  classification  of  igneous  rocks: 
as,  liparase.  See  classification  of  igneous  rocks , 
under  +rock1. 

asebotin  (a-se'bo-tin),  n.  [ gsebo(fuscin , etc.) 
+ -t-  4-  -m2.]  A glucoside,  C24H28012,  which 
is  the  active  poison  of  Picris  japonica.  It 


ash1,  n.  1.  ( d ) In  Australia,  the  name  of  va- 
rious trees  having  a real  or  fancied  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  genus  Fraxinus , especially  of 
trees  of  the  genera  Elzeocarpus  and  Flindersia. 
— American  ash,  specifically,  the  white  ash,  Fraxinus 
Americana. — Arizona  ash,  the  leatherleaf  ash,  Fraxinus 
velutina. — Basket-ash,  the  black  ash,  Fraxinus  nigra: 
so  called  because  it  affords  basket  splints.  (Massachu- 
setts.] — Berlandier  ash,  Fraxinus  Berlanderiana  of  the 
Mexican  boundary  region. — Blue  ash.  (a)  See  ashi,  1, 
(a),  (b)  Fraxinus  lanceolata.  [Arkansas  and  Iowa.]  (c) 
A small  Australian  tree,  Elseodendrum  austraXe,  whose 
close-grained  pinkish  wood  is  used  for  staves,  oars,  and 
shingles.  Also  called  olive-wood.—  Blueberry-ash,  an 
Australian  tree,  Elseocarpus  holopetalus,  yielding  a close- 
grained  white  wood  valuable  for  turning  and  cabinet- 
work.— Brown  ash,  Fraxinus  nigra  ; also,  F.  Pennsyl- 
vania.— Cane-ash,  the  white  ash,  Fraxinus  Americana : 
so  called  because  it  grows  in  cane-brakes.  [Gulf  States.] 
— Crow’S  ash,  a very  large  tree,  Flindersia  australis,  of 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  Also  called  beech , 
red  cedar,  and  rasp-pod.  See  rasp-pod  and  Flinder- 
sia.— Dwarf  ash,  a shrub,  Fraxinus  anomala,  of 
Utah  and  elsewhere.  The  trifoliate  dwarf  ash  is  F.  ano- 
mala triphylla. — Fringe-ash,  Fraxinus  cuspidata  of 
Mexico  and  the  adjacent  United  States.  The  shrubby 
fringe-ash  is  F.  dipetala  of  California.—  Gregg  ash,  Frax- 
inus Greggii  of  the  Mexican  boundary  region.  — Leather- 
leaf  ash,  Fraxinus  velutina  of  the  southwestern  United 
States. — Moreton  Bay  ash,  a very  large  tree,  Eucalyptus 
tessellaris,  of  central  and  northeastern  Australia,  yielding 
a timber,  tough  but  not  hard,  which  is  excellent  for  build- 
ing purposes.  It  also  yields  a kino  from  which  a varnish 
may  be  made.—  New  Zealand  ash.  See  Mitoki.—  Ore- 
gon ash,  Fraxinus  Oregona  of  the  northwestern  coast  of 
North  America.— Pop-ash,  poppy-ash,  the  water-ash, 
Fraxinus  Caroliniana.  [Florida and  Alabama.]—  Pump- 
kin-ash,  Fraxinus  profunda , found  in  river-swamps  in 
the  eastern  United  States.— River-ash,  the  red  ash, 
Fraxinus  Pennsylvania.  [Rhode  Island  and  Ontario.]— 
Swamp-ash.  («)  Same  as  hoop-ash.  (b)  The  green  ash, 
Fraxinus  lanceolata.  [Gulf  States.] — Texas  ash, Frax- 
inus Texensis.  Also  called  mountain-ash. 


crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  which  melt  at  &sh‘2,  n.  4.  The  involatile  constituents  of  wine  ; 


Ascobolus  immersus. 


148°  C. 

asebotoxin  (a-se-bo-tok'sin),  n.  [ asebo(fuscin , 
etc.)  + toxin.]  An  extremely  poisonous  neu- 
tral crystalline  compound,  C34H6qOjo,  found  in 
Japan  in  the  leaves  of  Pieris  japonica  and  in 
the  United  States  in  laurel  ( Rhododendron 
maximum).  It  is  often  fatal  to  sheep  and 
cows. 

asellate  (a-sel'at),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + L.  sella, 
a seat,  saddle.]  Without  saddle : applied  to 
the  primitive  septal  suture  in  the  amraonoid 
eephalopods  or  goniatites,  in  which  the  course 
of  the  suture  over  the  venter  is  direct,  or  with- 
out curve. 


the  solid  residue  evaporated  to  dryness. 

As  a distinctive  mark  of  genuine  wine  the  ash  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  Encyc.  Brit.,  1. 173. 

Canada  ashes,  a trade-name  for  ashes  from  Canada 
valued  as  a fertilizer. — In  sackcloth  and  ashes,  clothed 
in  sackcloth  and  sitting  in  ashes,  in  sign  of  deep  mourn- 
ing : a custom  among  Orientals.  Also  used  figuratively. 
Mat.  xi.  21. 

ashamnu  (a-sham'no),  n.  [Heb.  ashamnu , 
‘ we  have  trespassed/  < asham , trespass.]  The 
Jewish  1 short  confession  of  sin/  It  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  acrostic  sections  which 
begin  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
in  consecutive  order  (the  twenty-first  letter, 
the  last,  being  used  three  additional  times). 


fungi  having  Zembranouf  asellm  (a-sel'in)  ».  a sea-fish  ash-bed  (ash'bed),  n.  A bed  of  ashes ; speeifi- 

in  discolored  spots  on  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  tafkeD  ,to  **  'dS.od')\  (ha<3d??k,  + -irfi.]  A cally  m geo  .,  a greatly  decomposed  amygda- 
the  host  The  tm’no=mores  are  hvaiinp  and  miiaentate  PtomaiT1°  (C25H32N4)  lound  in  cod-liver  oil.  loidal  basalt  on  Keweenaw  Point,  Michigan, 
About  250  spedes  have  been  described.  A Pin  attacks  asepsine  (a-sep'sin),  n.  Same  as  Mntisepsine.  which  is  locally  impregnated  with  native  cop- 
the  leaves  and  pods  of  the  pea.  See  Meaf-spot  of  pea.  Aseptic  Surgery.  See  * surgery . per — Ash-bed  diabase.  See  -kdiabase . 

ASCOCOCCUS  (as^ko-kok'us),  n. ; pi.  ascococd  aseptically  (a-sep'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  aseptic  Ashberry  metal.  See  * metal. 


(-si).  [NL.,  < Gr.  aaicdg,  sae,  + sonicog,  berry.]  manner;  by  means  of  asepsis. 

In  bacteriol.,  a generic  name  generally  regarded  asepticism  (a-sep'ti-sizm),  n.  The  state  of  be- 


as  a synonym  of  Micrococcus.  See  Micrococcus. 

Ascocorticiaceas  (as'/ko-k6r'/ti-si-a/se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ascocorticium  4-  -acese.]  A family  of 
simple,  saprophytic,  ascomycetous  fungi  con- 
taining the  single  genus  Ascocorticium. 

Ascocorticium  (as//ko-k6r-tis'i-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Brefeld,  1891),  < Gr.’ amide,  sae,  ascus,  + Cor- 
ticinm  (which  see).]  A genus  of  simple,  as- 
comycetous fungi  in  which  the  asei  are  borne 
on  a thin  membranous,  mycelial  layer  and  the 
spores  are  simple  and  colorless. 

Ascoglossa  (as"ko-glos'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
dmciSf,  a bag,  + yluaaa,  tongue.]  A group  of 

fasteropods  of  the  order  Opisthobranchiata. 
he  branchial,  mantle  cavity,  and  shell  are  generally 


mg  aseptic ; the  carrying  out  of  measures 
which  insure  asepsis. 

Popliteal,  carotid,  and  other  aneurysms,  which  are  not 


ash-canker  (ash'kang-ker),  ft.  A disease  of 
ash-trees  which  has  been  attributed  to  bac- 
teria . 

ash-cart  (ash'kart),  n.  A cart  in  which  ashes 
and  other  refuse  are  carried. 


of  traumatic  origin,  are  sometimes  most  successfully  ash-chute  (ash'shot),  «.  Same  as  ash-shoot. 
dealt  with  on  this  plan  [dissecting  out  the  aneurysm],  ash-COnvever  (asti'kon-va^r),  n.  Any  form 
which  is  the  Old  “ Method  of  AntyUusJ  under  the  influ-  Qf  convey'r  1]g^d  in  removing  ashes,  as  from  a 


ence  of  asepticism.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  76. 

aseptol  (a-sep'tol),  n.  \asept(ic)  + ~ol.]  The 
trade-name  for  an  antiseptic  solution  contain- 
ing 33J  per  cent,  of  orthophenolsulphurie  acid, 
C6H4(0H)S03H. 

aseptolin  (a-sop'to-lin),  n.  A solution  said  to 
contain  2.74  per  cent,  of  phenol  and  .018  per 
cent,  of  pilocarpine.  It  is  used  subcutaneously 
in  phthisis. 


boiler-room  or  locomotive-engine  house.  Ex- 
amples  are : (1)  a screw-conveyer  which  removes  the 
ashes  as  fast  as  they  fall  from  the  locomotives  into  the 
ash-pit  of  an  engine-house,  and  delivers  them  to  a trav- 
eling-apron or  carrier ; and  (2)  a combined  conveyer  and 
elevator  which  passes  through  a series  of  ash-pits  in  an 
engine-house,  conveying  and  lifting  the  ashes  to  an  ele- 
vated hopper,  where  they  may  be  discharged  into  cars. 
These  machines  are  made  in  a great  variety  of  forms. 

Ashdown  sand.  See  *san<P. 


wanting^' the^livm’  is  SMtlT Us  asequence  (a-se'kwens),  «.  [«-i8  + sequence.]  ash-dump  (ash'dump),  n.  1.  A place  where 
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eiosed  in  external  papillae  called  cerata,  or  beneath  the 
dorsal  surface ; the  radula  has  one  series  of  strong  teeth, 
and  the  worn-out  teeth  at  the  front  end  do  not  drop  off, 
hut  are  preserved  in  a special  sac,  or  ascus,  whence  the 
name  of  the  group.  It  includes  the  families  Oxynoeidse, 
Hermeeidse,  Elysiidse , and  Limapontiidse. 

ascoglossan  (as-ko-glos'an),  a.  and  n.  [ Asco - 


In  pathol.,  a lack  of  normal  sequence ; spe-  ashes  are  put,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
cifically,  an  irregularity  in  relation  between  nently. — 2.  A device  for  dumping  the  ashes 
the  auricular  and  ventricular  contractions  of  from  a furnace  or  conveyer, 
the  heart.  ash-elevator  (ash'el"e-va-tqr),  ».  Same  as 


The  blood  pressure.  . .is  also  fairly  high  when  some  . , - 

simple  ratio  is  maintained  between  the  rate  of  the  auricu-  asheil  light,  bee  * light K 


*ash-lioist. 


asherah 

asherah  (ash'e-ra),  n.  [Heb.  ’ asherah , pi. 
’asherun,  or,  rarely,  asheroth ; Assyr.  ashirtu, 
pi.  ashrafi.]  1.  A wooden  post  or  pole  planted 
near  the  altars  of  various  Semitic  gods  : in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible  erroneously 
translated ‘grove.’ — 2.  [cap.]  A Semitic  god- 
dess not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  except  in 
three  dubious  passages,  but  whose  name  is 
certified  by  early  tablets.  She  was  sometimes  con- 
fused  with  Ashtoreth.  Baal  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
sort of  Asherah.  The  two  are  often  mentioned  together 
in  connection  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Israel : see 
2 Ki.  xxiii.  4 ; 2 Chron.  xxxiii.  3 ; Judges  iii.  7.  See  Ash- 
toreth. 

ash-hoist  (ash'hoist),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
lifting  ashes,  as  from  the  ash-pit  of  a locomo- 


in  eastern  Asia,  and  including  the  brahmas,  cochins,  and 
langshans. 

asilid  (a-sil'id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Having  the 
characteristics  of  or  belonging  to  the  dipter- 
ous family  Asilidse. 

II.  n.  An  insect  of  the  family  Asilidse. 
asiminine  (a-sim'i-nin),  n.  [Asimina  + -ine2.] 
An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Asimina 
triloba. 

asimmer  (a-sim'er),  adv.  [a3  + simmer.]  In 
a simmering  state. 

Noon  smote  fierce  the  roof’s  red  tiles  to  heart’s  desire, 
The  court  a-simmer  with  smoke. 

Browning , Ned  Bratts,  st.  iv. 

Asiphonacea  (a-si-fo-na'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  a-  priv.  + atyorv,  pipe,  + -acea.]  A group 
of  alcyonarian  polyps  of  the  order  Stelechotokea. 
The  colony  is  erect,  simple  or  branching,  consisting  of  an 
elongated  axial  zooid  with  thickened  walls  containing 
solenia  from  which  secondary  zooids  are  formed.  The 
cavity  of  the  axial  zooid  is  not  divided  by  a partition. 

askeletal  (a-skel'e-tal),  a.  Having  no  skeleton. 
In  most  of  the  askeletal  vermaliathe  subdermal  muscle 
divides  into  two  layers. 

Haeckel  (trans.).  Wonders  of  Life,  p.  277. 

Asklepieion  (as-kle-pi-I'on),  n. ; pi.  asklepieia 
(-a).  [Gr.  AokItjtzleIov,  a temple  of  Asklepios 
(Aesculapius),  neut.  of  AaKlT/TZLELog,  adj.,  < AgkItj- 
niog , Dor.  ’AoKlanLoq,  L.  2E sculapius , a Thes- 
salian prince  famous  as  a physician,  later  the 
tutelary  god  of  medicine.]  A 
temple  of  Asklepios  (Alscula- 
pius). 

If  we  regard  with  reverence  the 
dim  traditional  form  of  Asklepios  as 
a founder  of  our  art,  and  the  Askle- 
pieia where  throughout  Greece  and 
Magna  Grsecia  medicine  was  prac- 
tised and  taught,  in  greater  degree 
should  we  reverence  the  much  more 
venerable  I-em-hotep  and  view  with  interest  the  primaeval 
medicine  temples  and  hospitals  of  Egypt. 

Lancet , J une  25,  1904,  p.  1771. 


Locomotive  Ash-hoist. 


A , section  across  the  tracks,  showing  the  inclined  screw-conveyers  which  lift  the  ashes  to 
the  longitudinal  bucket-conveyer  shown  in  A’.  B,  section  along  the  tracks,  showing  the 
long  conveyer  by  which  the  ashes  are  transferred  to  the  dump. 

tive-engine  house,  the  boiler-room  in  a build- 
ing, or  the  stoke-room  of  a vessel.  The  simplest 
form  is  a telescopic  frame  which  when  open  extends  from 

the  basement  of  a building  upward  through  an  opening  asmolder,  asmoulder  (a-smol'der),  adv.  [«3 
in  the  sidewalk  and  carries  a block  and  tackle  for  hoist-  -f-  smolder. 1 In  a smoldering  state.  Swirl- 
ing ash-barrels  to  the  sidewalk,  where  they  may  be  7.7.r  , J 

dumped  into  a cart.  When  closed  the  frame  sinks  be-  ua,nv» 

low  the  walk  and  the  opening  is  covered.  A more  com-  asoka  (a-so'ka),  n.  [Skt.  dsoka  ( acoka ),  a tree 
plicated  form  consists  of  a telescopic  frame  inclosing  a So  called  (lit*  free  from  sorrow)  < a-  priv.  + 


drain-and-bucket  elevator  for  lifting  ashes  from  a sub- 
cellar to  the  street  and  discharging  them  through  a 
chute  into  a cart.—  Pneumatic  ash-hoist,  a traveling- 
crane  having  a pneumatic  hoisting-cylinder  which  lifts 
the  body  of  a car  loaded  with  ashes  and  travels  with  it 
across  the  tracks  to  an  ash-car,  into  which  it  is  dumped. 
— Skip  ash-hoist,  a skip  traveling  upon  an  inclined 
track  from  the  ash-pit  of  a boiler-house  to  the  top  of  a 
tower  over  a railroad  track.  The  ashes  are  discharged 
through  a hopper  into  the  skip,  which  is  then  hbisted  by 
cable  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  where  it  is  dumped  into  a 
hopper,  which  delivers  its  load  to  a car  on  the  track  below. 

ash-hopper  (ash'hop-6r),  n.  Same  as  leach- 
tub.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

ashiver  (a-shiv'er),  adv.  [a*  + shiver.]  In  a 
shiver ; quivering. 

ashler,  n.  4.  In  carp.,  studding  or  furring  used 
to  cut  off  the  angle  at  the  floor  in  a garret,  so 
that  the  room  inclosed  will  have  a vertical  wall 
of  some  height  . — Coursed  ashler,  ashler  masonry  in 


soka  [goka),  flame,  anguish,  sorrow.]  1.  A 
low-spreading,  leguminous  tree,  Saraca  Indica, 
bearing  large  sweet-scented,  pale  orange- 
scarlet  flowers.  It  is  fbund  from  southeastern 
India  and  Ceylon  to  Burma  and  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
archipelago,  and  is  much  cultivated  for  its  beauty  and 
the  odor  of  its  flowers.  It  is  a sacred  tree  of  the  Hindus, 
and  figures  prominently  in  their  legends  and  literature. 

2.  The  mast-tree  or  Indian  fir,  Polyalthia 
longifolia,  of  the  custard-apple  family.  It  is 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers,  and  is 
planted  in  avenues  and  near  temples.  See  *van- 
jula. 

asonant  (a-so'nant),  a.  [a-18  + sonant.]  With- 
out sound ; not  sonant. 

asouth  (a-south'),  adv.  phr.  [ a 3 + south.]  In 
or  on  the  south ; to  or  toward  the  south. 
J.  Barlow,  Columbiad,  i.  571. 


which  the  stones  form  regular  courses,  all  the  blocks  in  asparagmate  (as-par'a-u-nat),  n.  [asparaqin 
one  course  being  of  the  same  height.— Random-coursed  J-^ll  A salt  of  nsnnraoln  • ns  silver  ns 
ashler,  ashler  masonry  in  which  rather  broad  courses  are  T . ’J,  Am  ™n/vu  mn  5.  » . ?'S 

■ - ■■  - • - - ■ - - paragmate,  NH2C0CH(NH2)CH2C02Ag.  Also 


made  of  uniform  height  or  width  from  end  to  end,  but 
are  made  up  in  part  of  smaller  stones,  two  or  three  of 
which  together  make  the  height  of  the  course.  See  cut 
under  ashler  (a,  b , and  e).—  Rough  ashler,  quarried  stone 
selected  for  ashler  masonry,  but  not  dressed. 

ashlered,  ashlared  (ash ' lord,  -lard),  p.  a. 

Paced  with  ashler:  said  of  a wall.  " 

Ashley  beds.  See  *6edL 
Ashmolean  (ash-mo'le-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Elias  Ashmole,  an  eminent  English  anti-  asparagus-miner  (as - par'a, - gus  - mUner),  n. 
quary  (1617-92),  who  founded  the  Ashmolean  The  larva  of  a dipterous  insect  of  the  family 


aminosuecina  m idate. 
asparagus-knife  (as-par'a-gus-nif),  n.  A knife 
having  a long  bent  handle  with  a chisel-blade 
at  the  end,  used  in  cutting  the  stems  of  aspara- 
gus. The  chisel-blade  is  pushed  into  the  soil 
to  cut  off  the  blanched  portion  of  the  stem 
below  the  surface. 


Museum  at  Oxford  University  in  1679.  His  col- 
lections, which  were  presented  to  the  university,  con- 
sisted of  hooks,  manuscripts,  coins,  curiosities,  and  anti- 
quities. The  Ashmolean  Society,  founded  in  1828,  was 
named  in  his  honor, 
ash-pan  (ash'pan),  n. 


of  a boiler  or  other  fire,  into  which  ashes  and 
clinker  may  fall  and  be  caught  when  the  fire  is 
sliced  or  the  fireplace  cleaned, 
ash-pumpkin  (ash'pump^kin),  n.  [ ash 2 + pump- 
kin. It  is  covered  with  an  ashy  bloom.]  The 
wax-gourd,  Benincasa  hispida.  See  Benincasa 
and  *condol.  [East  Indies.] 
ashrafi  (ash'ra-fe),  n.  [Also  ashrafee , ashrafi ; 
Hind.  Pers.  ashrafi , < ashrdf,  < Ar.  ashrdf, 
gentle,  refined,  urbane,  ashrdf \ n.,  nobles, 
gentry.]  The  gold  mohur  of  India, 
ash- trolley  (ash'trol-i),  n.  An  overhead  trol- 
ley from  which  ash -buckets  are  suspended  for 
transporting  ashes  from  ash-pits  to  the  place 
of  disposal. 

Asiatic  Class,  a group  of  domesticated  fowls  comprising 
those  breeds  which  are  supposed  to  have  originated 


Agromyzidse , Agromyza  simplex. 
asparagus-rust  (as-par'a-gus-rust/),  n.  A 
serious  disease  of  asparagus,  caused  by  the 
fungus  Puccinia  Asparagi. 

A pan  under  the  grate  asparkle  (a-spar'kl),  adv.  phr.  [«3  + sparkle .] 


In  a sparkling  state  ; sparkling. 

Otho,  free  to  judge  of  both, 

Ecelin  the  unready,  harsh  and  loth, 

And  this  more  plausible  and  facile  wight 
With  every  point  asparkle,  chose  the  right. 

Browning , Sordello,  iv.  585-588. 

aspect,  n.  9.  In  forestry,  the  direction  toward 
which  a slope  faces.  The  eight  main  points 
of  the  compass,  north,  northeast,  east,  south- 
east, south,  southwest,  west,  northwest,  are  dis- 
tinguished in  forest  description.  Also  called 
exposure. — 10.  In  logic , the  concept  of  a com- 
pound object,  or  this  object  itself,  resulting 
from  mentally  connecting  a definite  concep- 
tion to  an  indefinite  or  partially  indesignate 
object,  the  compound  being  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  the  previously  indefinite  object. 


asperite 

If  with  each  unit  of  a collection  a,  b,  c,  ...  of  n units 
[where  a,  b , c,  etc.,  are  absolutely  indistinguishable,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  to  determine  which  unit  is  a,  which 

b,  etc.]  of  any  form  we  mentally  associate  one  of  a given 
discrete  heap  of  n marks  [if,  for  example,  we  distinguish 
the  units  by  numbers  arbitrarily  attached  to  them,  or  by 
proper  names,]  so  that  each  unit  thereby  becomes  dis- 
tinguished from  each  of  the  others  and  from  all  other 
units,  we  obtain  what  I have  termed  an  aspect  of  a,  b, 

c,  . . . A.  B.  Kempe. 

Aspect  of  the  sky,  the  appearance  of  the  sky  as  to 
clouds  or  rain  or  color,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  forecasting  from  it  an  approaching  change 
of  the  weather.—  Aspect  of  the  weather-map,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  isobars,  isotherms,  and  other  details  given 
in  the  daily  weather-maps,  with  special  reference  to  the 
changes  then  progressing  toward  a given  station ; spe- 
cifically, the  direction  of  the  gradient  at  any  given  sta- 
tion. If  the  gradient  rises  toward  the  northwest  the 
aspect  is  northwest.—  Barometric  aspect,  in  a weather- 
map,  the  direction  toward  which  the  principal  barometric 
gradient  is  rising ; the  direction  from  which  the  baro- 
metric pressure  appears  to  be  pushing  hardest  toward  a 
given  station. — Dexter  aspect,  in  astrol.,  one  cast  in 
the  reverse  order  of  the  signs.— Doctrine  of  two  as- 
pects or  double-aspect  theory,  a variety  of  psycho- 
physical parallelism  consisting  in  the  opinion  that  the 
external  physical  world  and  the  mental  world  (whether 
this  is  understood  as  synonymous  with  the  internal  world 
or  not)  are  two  aspects,  though  not  necessarily  aspects 
of  any  third  more  substantive  being. 

From  causal  theories  we  must  distinguish  sharply  what 
may  be  called  ultimate  theories  of  the  relation  of  mind 
and  body  : theories,  that  is,  which  seek  to  explain  and 
make  intelligible  to  us  why  mind  and  body  are  connected 
at  all.  The  double  aspect  theory,  with  its  assertion  of 
one  reality  manifesting  itself  under  two  diverse  forms,  is 
an  example  of  such  a theory. 

C.  A.  Strong,  Why  the  Mind  has  a Body,  p.  3. 

Globe  aspect,  the  presentation  of  features  upon  the 
surface  of  a sphere  as  seen  from  the  outside,  i.  e.  as  given 
upon  a terrestrial  or  celestial  globe,  or  upon  a geographi- 
cal map  : opposed  to  sky  aspect,  which  represents  things 
as  seen  from  inside  the  sphere,  as  in  star-maps.  In  the 
globe  aspect,  north  being  at  the  top  of  the  map,  east  is 
at  the  right ; in  the  sky  aspect  east  is  at  the  left. — Sky 
aspect,  the  presentation  of  features  of  a sphere  as  viewed 
from  a point  within  it : used  in  maps  of  portions  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  which  show  the  relative  positions  of 
stars  as  seen  by  one  looking  up  to  the  sky : opposed  to 
globe  -kaspect  (which  see).— Thermal  aspect,  in  a wea- 
ther-map, the  direction  toward  which  the  principal  ther- 
mometric or  temperature  gradient  is  moving  ; the  direc- 
tion from  which  a higher  or  a lower  temperature  appears 
to  be  advancing  toward  a given  station. 

aspectabundt,  a.  [NL.  *aspectabundus , < L. 
aspectare,  look  at,  observe : see  aspect,  v.]  Of 
expressive  countenance;  expressive  in  face. 
[Rare.] 

On  the  stage  he  [Dogget]  is  very  aspectabund,  wearing 
a farce  on  his  face,  his  thoughts  deliberating,  framing 
his  utterance  congruous  to  his  look.  He  is  the  only 
comic  original  now  extant. 

Doumes,  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  52. 

asperated  (as'pe-ra-ted),  p.  a.  Roughened; 
characterized  by  unevenness  or  harshness. 
Boyle,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  XI.  806. 
aspergation  (as-per-ga'shon),  n.  [Erron. 
formed  from  L.  aspergere,  sprinkle,  + -ation.] 
The  act  of  sprinkling;  aspersion. 

They  [the  Indians  and  Iranians]  had  common  words 
for  priest,  sacrifice,  song  of  praise,  religious  aspergation, 
for  the  sacred  soma  drink,  for  God,  Lord,  for  heroes  and 
demons,  and  for  Mithra,  the  god  of  light. 

Isaac  Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  p.  190. 

asperger  (as-per'jer),  n.  [ asperge  + -er1.]  One 
who  sprinkles. 

This  asperger  personates  the  oldTcamahia  of  Wukoki, 
who  parted  from  the  Snake  clans  at  that  pueblo  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  east,  finding  it  at  Acoma. 

An.  Bep.  Bur.  Amer.  EthnoL,  1897-98,  p.  589. 

Aspergillacese  (as^per-ji-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Aspergillus  (see  Aspergillus,  2)  + -acese.]  A 
family  of  the  lower  ascomycetous  fungi  in- 
cluding Aspergillus. 

Aspergillales  (as^per-ji-la'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Aspergillus  + -ales.]  An  order  of  ascomyce- 
tous fungi  including  six  families  and  a great 
diversity  of  forms.  The  ascocarp  is  mostly  small 
and  without  an  opening.  The  conidial  forms  include  the 
common  molds  Aspergillus  and  Penicillium. 

Aspergillidae  (as-per-jil'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
* Brechitidse. 

aspergillin  (as-per-jil'in),  n.  [Aspergillus,  2 (?), 
+ -ini.]  Same  as  palmellin. 
aspergillosis  (as -per- ji- 16  ' sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Aspergillus  + -osis.]  A morbid  condition  re- 
sulting from  the  presence  in  the  ear,  some- 
times in  the  lungs,  of  certain  forms  of  Asper- 
gillus. 

Other  forms  of  fungus  disease  or  Mycoses  are  de- 
scribed. Aspergillosis,  or  pigeon-breeders’  disease,  is 
the  result  of  the  infection  with  the  Aspergillus  fumiga- 
tus.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  534. 

asperite  (as'pe-rit), n.  [L.  asper,  rough,  + -ite2.  ] 
In  petrog.,  a term  proposed  by  Becker  for  an- 
desitic lavas  of  light  color  which  are  porous  in 
texture  and  consequently  rough  or  harsh  to 


asperite 

the  touch.  The  asperites  are  contrasted  with 
the  darker,  denser  andesites  of  basaltic  habit. 
They  are  more  commonly  called  trachytic  an- 
desites. 

aspermia (a-sper'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aoireppog : 
see  aspermatism .]  Same  as  aspermatism. 

asperolite  (as'pe-ro-lit),  n.  [L.  asper,  rough, 
+ Gr.  TiiOog,  stone.]  A variety  of  clirysocolla 
copper  ore  from  Tagilsk,  Russia. 

Asperula  (as-per'u-la),  n.  [NL..  fem.  dim., 
< L.  asper,  rough.]  A genus  of  dwarf  hardy- 
herbs,  used  for  borders,  rockeries,  and  shady 
places,  containing  almost  80  species  of  ill- 
defined  plants  of  the  family  Rubiacese,  two  of 
which,  A.  odorata,  commonly  called  sweet 
woodruff,  and  A.  hexapliylla  are  commonly 
cultivated  in  America. 

asperulous  (as-per'u-lus),  a.  [NL.  * asper  ulus, 
dim.  of  L.  asper,  rough.]  In  lot.,  minutely 
roughened. 

asphaleia  (as-fa-le'ya),  n.  [Gr.  aatyaXua,  se- 
curity, safety,  certainty, <,da<j>alng,  secure,  safe.] 
A name  applied  to  a safety  system  of  stage 
mechanism  in  which  the  stage-floor  and  the 
overhead  scenic  appliances  are  all  moved  by 
hydraulic  power. 

Asphalt  brown,  process.  See  *6 rown,  * pro- 
cess. 

asphaltene  (as-fal'ten),  n.  [ asphalt  + -ene.J 
A name  originally  given  by  Boussingault  to  a 
residue  left  on  distilling  asphalt  from  an  oil- 
bath.  The  name  is  now  used  to  designate  that  portion 
of  asphalt  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  turpentine  or  cold 
chloroform,  but  not  in  gasolene,  ether,  or  acetone.  The 
portion  soluble  in  the  latter  solvents  is  called  pstrolene. 

aspbaltum,  n. — Gum  asphaltum,  a term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  purer  and  more  glossy  forms  of  bitumen  or 
asphalt,  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes. 

Asphodeline  (as'fo-de-E'ne),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ampofitfovog,  adj.,  < aiijioSeAog,  asphodel.]  A genus 
of  hardy  herbs  of  the  family  Liliacese.  About  14 
species  are  found  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  ex- 
tending into  Persia  and  Caucasia,  A.  lutea  is  most  com- 
monly grown  in  the  United  States,  but  other  species  are 
not  unlikely  to  be  found,  under  cultivation. 

Asphodelus  (as-fod'e-lus),  n.  [NL. : see  aspho- 
del.]  A genus  of  hardy,  stemless  herbs,  with 
white,  lily-like  flowers  in  long  racemes,  mem- 
bers of  the  family  Liliacese . There  are  6 or  7 spe- 
cies natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  Western  Asia, 
the  East  Indies,  and  Madagascar,  some  of  which  are 
found  in  flower-gardens.  A.  ramosus  and  A.  albus  are 
the  only  common  trade-names  in  America.  Most  of  the 
species  are  found  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

asphyxia,  n — Secondary  asphyxia,  asphyxia  which 
sometimes  recurs  with  fatal  result  after  apparent  recov- 
ery from  drowning  or  other  form  of  suffocation. 

asphyxiater  (as-fik'si-a-ter),  n.  1.  A device 
or  apparatus  for  producing  suffocation  by  sur- 
rounding the  victim  with  an  irrespirable  gas. 
— 2.  Specifically,  a portable  fire-extinguisher 
which  operates  by  filling  the  air  or  space  about 
the  fire  with  a gas  which  does  not  support  com- 
bustion. 

asphyxied  (as-fik'sid),^>.a.  Asphyxiated.  Car- 
lyle. 

aspidare  (as'pi-dat),  a.  [Gr.  aatrlg  (-«!-),  shield, 
+ -ate"1 .]  Shield-shaped;  having  the  form  of 
a flat  plate.  Zittel  (trans.),  Textbook  of  Pa- 
leon.,  II.  143. 

aspidin  (as'pi-din),  n.  [Aspidium  + -i«2.]  A 
crystalline  principle,  C23H32O7,  said  to  be 
poisonous,  which  is  contained  in  the  rhizome 
of  the  male-fern,  Dryopteris  ( Aspidium ) Pilix- 
mas. 

Aspidiotus  (as-pi-di-o'tus),  n.  [NL.  (Bouch6, 
1834),  < Gr.  aomdiuTyg,  shielded,  or  provided 
with  a shield.]  A very  im- 
portant genus  of  diaspine 
scale -insects,  comprising 
many  notorious  pests  of 


European  fruit-scaie 
( Aspidiotus  ostrecefor- 
mis). 

a,  scales  on  twig ; c,  im- 
mature stage ; d,  female ; 
e,  male ; f and  g , inside 
of  scales.  (Marlatt,  U.  S. 
D.  A.) 


fruit-trees, 
small  and 
round,  those 
of  the  males 
being  some- 
what oblong ; 
the  pellicles 
of  the  female 
are  com- 
pletely super- 
posed, and 
in  both  sexes 
are  more  or 
less  centrally 
located ; the 


The  scales  are 


Walnut-scale  ( Aspidi- 
otus juglans -regies), 
d and  e,  infested  twigs. 
(Howard,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


pellicles  are  sur- 
rounded by  a broad  secretionary 
supplement;  and  the  circumgenital 
glands  occur  in  not  more  than  five  groups.  To  this  genus 
belong  the  San  Jos6  scale  (A.  pemiciosus ),  the  grape- 
scale  (A.  uvse),  the  walnut-scale  (A.  juglans-regise),  the 
oleander-scale  (A.  nerii ),  the  quince-scale  (-4.  cydonix), 
and  many  other  destructive  species. 


San  Jos6  Scale  {Aspidiotus  pemiciosus). 

A,  infested  fruit ; B,  branch  ; C,  enlarged  scales.  (Howard, 

U.  S.  D.  A.) 

Aspidistra  (as-pi-dis'tra),  m.  [NL.]  A genus 
of  the  Liliacese,  one  species  of  which  {A.  lurida) 
from  China  is  a common  florists’  plant,  it  is 
grown  for  its  handsome  crown  of  long,  shining,  recurv- 
ing foliage,  in  the  north  in  pots  and  as  a window  deco- 
ration, in  the  south  in  the  open  in  moist  ground.  There 
is  a striped-leafed  form.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
aspidium,  ».  3.  In  phar.,  the  rhizome  of  Dry- 
opteris Pilix-mas  and  D.  marginalis,  the  oleo- 
resin  obtained  from  which  is  used  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  tape-worms. 

Aspidobranchiata  (as'/pi-do-brang-ki-a't8,),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Same  as  Scutibranchia. 
aspidobranchiate  (as'/pi-do-brang'ki-at),  a. 
and  n.  [NL.  aspidobranchiatus,  < Gr.  aamg 
(aoTru)-),  a shield,  + (3pay%ia,  gills.]  I.  a. 
Having  the  gills  bipectinate,  as  certain  gas- 
teropoda. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Aspidobranchiata. 
Aspidocephali  (as^pi-do-sePa-li),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  aairlg,  shield,  + Ke<pa/Jj,  head.]  A Pale- 
ozoic order  of  singular  ostracoderm  fishes. 
They  have  a large,  heavily  plated  head-shield  composed 
of  three  layers ; orbits  close  together ; body,  in  the  typical 
genera,  covered  with  quadrangular  scales  ; no  paired  fins ; 
and  lleterocereal  tail.  The  best-known  of  these  forms  is 
Cephalaspis.  The  species  have  been  found  only  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  beds  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic 
provinces  and  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

Aspidoceras  (as-pi-dos'e-ras),  ».  [NL.,<Gr. 
aairig  (aomfi-),  shield,  + uepag,  horn.]  A genus 
of  Jurassic  ammonites  with  wide  umbilicus 
and  rounded  whorls  having  ribs  in  young 
stages  and  tubercles  at  full  growth. 
Aspidoceratidae  (as,/pi-do-se-rat'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Aspidoceras  + -idle.']  A family  of 
ammonoid  cephalopods  from  the  Jurassic 
formation. 

Aspidocotylea  (as,/pi-do-ko-til'e-a),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  aamg  (a amS-),  shield,  4-  KOTiihj, 
socket,  + -ea.]  A group  or  an  order  of  trematode 
platyhelminths  having  a large  ventral  round 
or  oval  adhesive  apparatus,  with  numerous 
suckers  in  one  or  several  rows.  They  are  parasitic 
in  the  gall-bladder  and  alimentary  canal  of  clielonians 
and  fishes  and  in  various  organs  of  mollusks.  The  group 
contains  the  single  family  Aspidobothridse „ 

Aspidoganoidei  (as,/pi-do-ga-noi'de-I),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ao-rrig  (aam6-),  shield,  4-  NL.  Ga- 
noidei,  the  ganoid  fishes.]  The  proper  name 
for  the  group  of  fishes,  including  extinct  spe- 
cies, commonly  called  Ostracodermi  or  Ostra- 
cophori.  Gill,  1876. 

Aspidophoroides  (as'i'pi-dof-o-ro-i'dez),  n. 

[NL.,  < Aspidophorus  + -ides’.]  A genus  of 
very  small  fishes  (sometimes  called  sea-poach- 
ers), of  the  family  Agonidse,  found  in  the  At- 
lantic and  North  Pacific.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  A.  mo- 
nopterygius  is  the  common  species. 
Aspidosoma  (as,,pi-do-s6'ma),  n.  [Gr.  aairlg 
(aamS-),  shield,  + oopa,  body.]  A genus  of 
Paleozoic  star-fishes  of  the  order  Asterozoa. 
They  have  broad  ambulacral  fields  with  well-defined 
marginal  plates,  and  a madreporite  on  the  oral  side  of  the 
disk.  The  genus,  represented  by  the  species  A.  peta- 
loides,  ocours  in  the  Lower  Devonian  of  the  Bhine. 

aspidospermatine  (as^pi-do-sper'ina-tin),  n. 
[Aspidosperma ( t- ) + -tree2.]  A crystalline, 
strongly  basic,  bitter  alkaloid,  C22H2g02N2, 
found  in  quebracho  bark.  It  melts  at  162°  C. 
aspidospermine  (as,,pi-do-sper'min),  u.  [ As - 
pidosperma  + -tree2.]  A crystalline  alkaloid, 
C22H30ON2,  found  in  Aspidosperma  Quebracho. 
It  melts  at  206°  and  is  very  difficultly  soluble 
in  water. 

aspirate,  v.  t.  2.  To  impel  by  aspiration  or 
suction : as,  to  aspirate  a current  of  air  through 
a tube. 


assaying 

They  connected  a series  of  four  air-tight  cages  by  means 
of  rubber  tubing  and  aspirated  a steady  current  of  air 
through  them.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook. 

aspiration,  n.  7.  The  staccato  mark  (which 
see,  under  staccato). — 8.  The  drawing  forward, 
in  flight,  against  the  direction  of  motion  of  a 
wind-current.  See  the  extract. 

It  would  not  account  for  those  flights  in  which  the 
bird  maintains  his  altitude  without  turning  upon  his 
course,  as  he  so  often  does  when  the  winds  are  high. 
This  feat  . . . is  known  as  11  aspiration." 

E.  C.  Hu  faker,  in  The  Aeronaut.  An.,  1897,  pp.  130, 131. 
Aspiration  pneumonia,  pneumonia  due  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  infectious  material,  as  of  vomited  matter  in  a 
patient  recovering  from  surgical  anesthesia. — Aspira- 
tion psychrometer.  See  iepsiichrometer. 
aspirin  (as'pi-rin),  n.  A white  crystalline  com- 
pound, obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhy- 
drid  or  acetyl  chlorid  on  salicylic  acid;  ace- 
tylsalicylic  acid.  It  is  used  in  the  treatment 
of  chorea. 

Aspleniese  (as-ple-ni'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < As- 
plenium  + -ese.]  A large  tribe  of  polypodi- 
aceous  ferns,  typified  by  the  genus  Asplenium. 
It  contains  many  important  genera  of  various  types, 
with  fronds  uniform  or  dimorphous,  venation  free  or 
anastomosing,  and  usually  with  the  sori  distinct,  oblong  to 
elongate,  uniserial  or  biserial,  mostly  lateral  and  in- 
dusiate ; or,  as  in  Stenochleena,  with  the  naked  sori  dif- 
fused over  the  parenchyma  of  the  under  surface, 
asplenioid  (as-ple'ni-oid),  a.  [ Asplenium  + 

-oid.]  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the  fern 
genus  Asplenium. 

Asporea  (a-spo're-a),  n.  pi.  In  Labbe’s  clas- 
sification of  Spo’rozoa,  a group  in  which  the 
oocyte  gives  direct  origin  to  sporozoites.  It 
includes  the  single  genus  Eimeria.  Also 
Monogenica. 

Asporocystea  (as,/po-ro-sis'te-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  a-priv.  + onopa,  a seed ’(spore),  + tdxmg, 
bladder.]  One  of  two  divisions,  the  other  be- 
ing Sporocystea,  proposed  by  Mesnil  for  the 
Coccidia. 

asporogenic  (a-spo-ro-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a-  pnv. 
+ oiropa,  a seed  (spore),  + -yevr/g,  -producing.] 
Not  spore-bearing : applied  to  bacteria,  algae, 
and  similar  simple  plants  which  have  no 
spores. 

asporogenous  (a-spo-roj'e-nus),  a.  [u-18  + 
sporogenous.]  Not  reproducing  by  means 
of  spores ; asporous.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
I.  712. 

Asporomycetes  (as,/po-ro  mi-se'tez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  a-priv.  + c-opa,  seed  (spore),  + 
Mycetes  (see  Mycetes 2).]  A name  given  by 
Wallroth  to  a heterogeneous  group  of  fungi, 
including  sterile  and  imperfect  forms,  as  well 
as  the  work  of  insects  ( erineum ). 
asporulate  (a-spor'Q-lat),  a.  [a-18  + sporu- 
late.]  Not  producing  spores  or  encysted 
bodies : as,  the  asporulate  cycle  in  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  eoecidia. 

Aspro1  (as'pro),  n.  [NL.,  < (!)  LGr.  aovpog, 
white,  or  (?)  < L.  asper  (It.  aspro),  rough.]  A 
genus  of  European  river-fishes  of  the  family 
P crcidse.  They  live  in  swift  waters,  lying  close  to  the 
bottom  and  moving  with  great  quickness  from  one 
station  to  another,  in  the  fashion  of  the  American 
darters  ( Etheostumatinse ),  to  which  they  are  closely  re- 
lated. 

aspro2  (as'pro),  n.  A silver  coin  of  the  Knights 
ot  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Rhodes,  in  the 
14th  century  ; the  Rhodian  danaro. 

&S-river  (as>riv/,er),  n,  [See  *ds.]  A stream 
which  is  so  related  to  glacial  waste  as  to  ac- 
cumulate gravelly  debris  in  the  form  of  long 
ridges  or  eskars. 

There  can  he  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  Ssar  are 
in  some  way  connected  in  their  origin  with  the  great 
ice-sheet.  Dr.  Holst  therefore  accepts  Hummel’s  main 
contention.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  ds-rivers 
flowed  upon  and  not  underneath  the  mer  de  glace. 

J.  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  171. 

assailableness  (a-sal'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  assailahle  or  open  to  attack. 
Assam  fever.  Same  as  *kala-azar. 
Assamese.  I.  a.  2.  Pertaining  to  the  languages 
of  Assam, 

II.  n.  2.  A language  of  Assam,  one  of  the 
Aryan  family,  akin  to  Bengali, 
assassin-bug  (a-sas'in-bug),  n.  Same  as  * can- 
nibal-bug. 

Assault  at  arms.  (6)  A hand-to-hand  contest, 
assay,  n — Brightening  of  assay.  See  blicJc. 
assaying,  n.  Ill  chem.,  this  terra  is  usually  applied 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  presence  and  amount  of  one 
or  more  metals  in  a given  substance,  and  commonly  re- 
fers to  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver.  But  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  more  general  sense,  the  testing 
or  examination  of  any  substance-  as,  for  example,  the 
determination  of  the  proportion  of  pure  sulphur  in  a 
sample  of  the  crude  material. 


assay-office 

assay-office  (a-sa'of-is),  n.  A laboratory  where 
ores  or  metals  are  assayed, 
assedation  (as-e-da'shon),  n.  In  Scotch  law, 
a term  formerly  used  to  signify  the  right  of 
any  inferior  tenant  in  the  feudal  system, 
assemblage,  n.  4.  In  the  logieomathematical 
science  of  multitude,  otherwise  called  the 
theory  of  cardinal  numbers,  a collection,  not 
in  the  sense  that  the  objects  are  assembled  or 
collected,  but  merely  in  the  sense  that  many 
things  are  regarded  in  thought  as  constituting 
one  thing.  Thus,  ill  this  sense,  all  the  variable  stars 
make  up  an  assemblage,  although  they  are  scattered 
through  all  the  universe.  The  word  collection  has  from 
ancient  times  been  used  in  this  sense,  but  assemblage  has 
only  recently  been  so  used,  by  a small  number  of 
persons  who  are  either  unacquainted  with  or  indifferent 
to  the  established  terminology  of  logic. 

assemble1,  v.  t.  4.  In  entom.,  to  collect  to- 
gether (the  males  of  certain  moths  and  other 
insects)  by  exposing  a female  in  a wire-gauze 
cage  : an  insect-collector’s  device, 
assembler,  n.  4.  That  part  of  a linotype  type- 
making machine  which  groups  and  holds 
together,  against  the  mold,  the  matrices  ar- 
ranged in  order  for  one  line  of  type. 

When  a key  is  depressed,  the  matrix  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds emerges  from  its  channel,  is  caught  upon  an  in- 
clined traveling  belt,  and  is  then  carried  to  the  assembler. 

Census  Bulletin  216,  June  28,  1902,  p.  67. 

assembling-box  (a-sem'bling-boks),  n.  In  a 
type-easting  machine,  a box  in  which  the 
matrices  are  assembled  prior  to  their  delivery 
to  the  casting  position. 

As  the  keys  are  struck  on  the  keyboard  the  matrices 
and  spacers  descend  into  the  assembling-box,  traveling  a 
distance  of  about  four  inches,  and  the  bars  are  dropped 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  position  of  the  letter  to  be 
brought  in  line  to  be  cast. 

Census  Bulletin  216,  June  28,  1902,  p.  68. 

assembling-line  (a-sem'bling-lrn),  n.  A line 
which  unites  the  head  of  a harpoon  to  the  shaft, 
and  is  carried  down  the  shaft,  to  which  it  is 
made  fast  here  and  there  with  knots,  thus  hold- 
ing the  pieces  together  in  case  of  a break.  J. 
Murdoch. 

The  connecting  line  of  a barbed  harpoon  at  first  was 
only  a bit  of  string  or  thong  uniting  the  head  to  the 
shaft.  If  there  be  no  connecting  line  between  head  and 
shaft,  the  weapon  is  called  a rankling  arrow,  because  the 
head  stays  in  the  animal  and  causes  death.  However, 
the  rude  Fuegian  inventors  have  gotten  beyond  that,  for 
the  thong  is  carried  halfway  down  the  shaft  and  made 
fast  here  and  there  with  knots.  The  same  happy  thought 
is  called  by  Murdoch  an  “ assembling  line,"  since  it 
serves  in  case  of  a break  in  the  shaft  to  save  the  pieces. 

Smithsonian  Hep.,  1900,  p.  200. 

assembling-shop  (a-sem'bling-sbop),  n.  A 
shop,  room,  yard,  or  other  place  where  the 
parts,  as  of  machines,  barrels,  vehicles,  motors, 
pumps,  watches,  etc.,  are  put  together  to 
form  the  finished  product.  Also  called  set- 
ting-up shop. 

assentaneous  (as-en-ta'ne-us),  a.  [ assent  + 
-aneous,  as  in  consentaneous .]  Inclined  to  as- 
sent; deferential.  Landor. 
assentations  (as-en-ta'shius),  a.  [assenta- 
tion) + -ous .]  Ready  to  assent;  compliant, 
assertoric,  a.  II.  n.  A proposition  capable 
of  being  stated  absolutely  but  not  affirmed  as 
necessary. 

Symbolic  logic  is  confined  exclusively  to  one  kind  of 
propositions,  viz.  assertorics. 

Athenseum,  April  8,  1905,  p.  439. 

assertorically  (a-ser-tor'i-kal-i),  adv.  [Erron. 

< assertor  + -ic-al  + -ly2.]  In  an  assertorial 
manner ; as  an  assertion.  J.  Martineau,  Es- 
says, II.  190. 

asservilize  (a-ser'vil-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
asservilized,  ppr.  asservilizing.  [ asservile  + 

-ize.]  To  make  servile;  reduce  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a serf.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 
assessment,  n.  5.  In  marine  insurance,  the 
fixing  of  that  part  of  a loss  which  saved  prop- 
erty must  hear  to  compensate  for  property 
voluntarily  sacrificed  to  prevent  a total  loss, 
assessment-roll  (a-ses'ment-rol),  n.  The  offi- 
cial list  filed  witK  the  tax  department  of  a 
municipality,  containing  the  names  of  the 
property-holders  and  the  amount  of  property 
upon  which  the  tax  is  to  be  levied, 
assest,  pp.  A simplified  spelling  of  assessed. 
assets,  n.  pi.  — Assets  enter  mains,  property  coming  at 
once  to  an  executor,  administrator,  or  trustee  to  satisfy  the 
debts  of  the  estate.— Assets  per  descent,  real  property 
of  an  heir  which  may  be  charged  to  satisfy  the  debts  of 
his  ancestor.— Liquid  assets.  See  Miquid. 
asseverantly  (a-sev'e-rant-li),  adv.  By  way 
of  assertion.  Ahp.  Abbot,  Expos,  on  Jonah, 
p.  562.  N.  E.  D. 

assi  (as'i),  n.  [Creek  Indian  assi,  abbrev.  of 


assi  lupub’ski,  said  to  mean  ‘ small  leaves.’]  The 
yapon,  Ilex  Cassine,  or  the  drink  made  from  it. 
Also  assi-shrub. 

The  Creeks  made  use  of  the  assi  as  we  use  fermented 
liquors,  to  promote  conviviality. 

Gatechet,  quoted  in  Bulletin  14,  Botany,  U.  S.  Dept. 

[Agr.,  p.  13. 

assideration  (a-sid-er-a'shon),  n.  [=It.  assid- 
erazione,  < ML.  *assideratio{n-),  < *assiderare, 
pass.  *assiderari  (It.  assiderare ),  in  pp.  assid- 
eratus,  benumbed,  < L.  ad-  + siderari,  be  be- 
numbed, paralyzed,  or  planet-struck,  < sidus 
( sider -),  a constellation,  star:  see  sidereal .]  A 
form  of  homicide,  especially  of  infanticide,  in 
which  death  is  caused  by  placing  the  victim  in 
ice-cold  water. 

assiette  (a-si-et'),  n.  [F.,  seat,  base,  founda- 
tion, < asseoir,  sit : see  assize.']  In  bookbinding, 
a compound  applied  to  the  trimmed  edges  of  the 
leaves  of  books  before  the  application  of  gold- 
leaf.  It  is  usually  made  of  bole,  bloodstone,  and 
galena. 

assify  (as'i-fl),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ossified,  ppr. 
ossifying,  [ass  + -i-fy.]  To  make  an  ass  of : 
as,  to  assify  one’s  self.  Southey.  [Humorous.] 
assigned  (a-slnd'),  p.  a.  Allotted ; appointed  ; 
transferred;  prescribed:  as, an  assigned  position; 
an  assigned  quantity — Assigned  servant,  during 
the  early  history  of  New  South  Wales  and  other  Britisli 
colonies,  a convict  assigned  or  allotted  to  a settler  as  an 
unpaid  servant,  “bound  to  perform  diligently  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  all  usual  and  reasonable  labor."  Tile  sys- 
tem of  assigning  convicts  from  the  British  islands  in  this 
way  was  established  in  Australia  In  1804.  See  assignment, 
7,  and  ★ assignee , 2. 

assignee,  n.  2.  An  assigned  servant ; a con- 
vict formerly  assigned  to  an  Australian  settler 
as  an  unpaid  servant.  See  *assigned  and 
assignment,  7. 

assigneeship  (as-i-ne'ship),  n.  The  official  po- 
sition of  an  assignee. 

assignment,  n — Equitable  assignment,  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  property,  or  rights  of  property  not  in  exist- 
ence, or  not  capable  of  delivery  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
but  which  may  come  into  existence  in  the  future.  Such 
a sale  or  transfer  is  not  enforceable  except  in  courts  of 
chancery. 

assimilater,  assimilator  (a-sim'i-la-ter,-tor), 
n.  One  who  or  that  which  assimilates, 
assimilation,  n.  (e)  In  physiol.,  the  conversion  of  chyle 
into  material  suitable  for  appropriation  by  the  tissues. 
(/)  In  psychol. : (1)  The  process  whereby  new  contents  are 
received  into  a given  consciousness : a general  term  cover- 
ing the  processes  of  fusion,  association  contrast,  recog- 
nition, etc.  (2)  In  Wundt’s  terminology,  a particular  form 
of  the  simultaneous  association  of  ideas. 

Simultaneous  associations  made  up  of  elements  from 
different  psychical  compounds  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  : into  assimilations,  or  associations  between  the 
elements  of  like  compounds,  and  complications,  or  asso- 
ciations between  elements  of  unlike  compounds. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  227. 

( g ) In  petrog.,  a term  used  to  express  the  theory  that  mol- 
ten magmas,  when  forced  upward  into  the  solid  rocks, 
may,  through  fusion  of  included  fragments  or  wall  rock, 
absorb  or  assimilate  a certain  amount  of  these  foreign  ma- 
terials, thus  changing  in  some  degree  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  magma  as  a whole.— Primary  assimila- 
tion, in  physiol.,  the  taking  up  of  chyle  by  the  lacteals. 
—Progressive  assimilation,  in  philol.,  assimilation  of 
a sound  to  the  grade  or  nature  of  one  that  precedes  it,  as 
of  d (a  medial)  to  k (a  tenuis)  in  the  word  looked,  namely, 
by  becoming  t (a  tenuis). 

assishness  (as'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing like  an  ass,  as  in  stupidity,  stubbornness, 
etc.;  asinine  quality  or  character.  Florio, 
1598. 

assistant,  a.  3.  Assisting;  hence,  subordinate 
in  rank;  specifically,  as  an  official  designa- 
tion, occupying  the  next  lower  grade : as,  an 
assistant  adjutant-general, 
assistful  (a-sist'ful),  a.  [ assist  + -ful.~\  Help- 
ful. Chapman , tr.  of  Iliad,  v.  120. 
assize,  n.  10.  [F.  In  geological 

classification,  the  French  equivalent  of  the 
term  bed,  constituting  one  of  the  minor  sub- 
divisions in  geology.  An  assize,  or  bed,  is 
composed  of  two  or  more  zones ; two  or  more 
assizes,  or  beds,  constitute  a group,  stage,  or 
etage. -Tkoled  an  assize,  a plea  in  bar  in  Scotland,  in 
a criminal  case,  to  the  effect  that  the  accused  has  once 
been  tried  for  the  offense  charged.  Bouvier,  Law  Diet. 

Assmann’s  aspiration  psychrometer.  See 

*psychrometer. 

Associate.  I.  a.— Associate  antagonists,  muscles 
which,  when  acting  singly,  are  antagonists,  but  when 
acting  together  move  the  part  in  an  intermediate  direc- 
tion.— Associate  movements,  in  physiol movements 
which  take  place  in  a paralyzed  part  when  the  non- 
paralyzed  fellow  is  moved.— Associate  muscles,  mus- 
cles which  act  together  to  effect  a certain  movement. 

II.  n.  6.  In  logic , a unit  not  contained  in  the 
collection  which  is  paired  with  each  unit  of 
the  collection  so  as  to  make  a pair  distinguished 
from  every  pair  consisting  of  the  associate  and 


association 

a unit  not  a member  of  the  collection.  Thus  if 
we  consider  a number  of  indistinguishable  regular  tetra- 
hedrons each  with  a point  at  its  center,  the  point  at  the 
center  of  any  one  of  these  is  an  associate  of  the  collection 
of  its  summits.  According  as  the  pairs  of  the  associate 
with  the  different  units  of  the  collection  are  all,  some 
but  not  all,  or  none,  distinguished  from  one  another,  it 
may  be  called  a discrete  pair  associate,  a various  pair 
associate,  or  a uniform  pair  associate  ; but  Kempe  terms 
the  last  two  multiple  pair  associate  and  single  pair  asso- 
ciate. 

7.  In  laiv : (a)  An  officer  in  each  of  the  su- 

perior courts  of  common  law  in  England  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  the  records  of  his  court,  to 
attend  its  nisiprius  sittings,  and  to  enter  the 
verdict,  make  up  the  p os  tea,  and  deliver  the 
record  to  the  party  entitled  thereto.  Abbott , 
Law  Diet.  ( b ) A person  associated  with  the 
judges  and  clerks  of  assize  in  commission  of 
general  jail  delivery.  Mozley  and  Wliiteley 
Diet.  ( Bouvier , Law  Dictionary.) 
associated  (a-so'shi-a-ted),  p.  a.  United  into 
or  forming  an  association;  showing  associa- 
tion ; specifically,  in  phys.  chem .,  noting  liquids 
some  of  whose  molecules  consist  of  aggregates 
of  two  or  more  of  the  molecules  in  which  the 
substance  exists  when  in  the  state  of  vapor. 
Thus  water  in  the  state  of  vapor  has  molecules  whose 
weight  is  eighteen  times  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen ; but  in  the  liquid  state  it  is  believed  that  many  of  its 
molecules  are  two  or  three  times  as  heavy,  or  that  wa- 
ter is  an  associated  liquid.  See  ★ association , 3.  Amer. 
Jour.  Sci.,  June,  1904,  p.  428.— Associated  Press,  an 
association  of  newspapers  (originally  confined  to  New 
York)  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  telegraphic 
news  throughout  the  United  States,  with  central  bureaus 
‘in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Washington. 

associatedness  (a-so'si-a-ted-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  fact  of  being  associated.  Fitzedward 
Hall,  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.,  p.  226. 
association,  n.  3.  In  phys.  chem.,  the  union  of 
chemical  molecules  to  form  more  complex  ag- 
gregates; especially,  the  union  of  the  mole- 
cules of  a vapor  to  form  more  complex  aggre- 
gates when  the  temperature  is  reduced  nearly 
to  the  boiling-point,  or  when  they  condense 
into  liquids.  Acetic  acid  at  260°  C.  consists  of  mole- 
cules weighing  sixty  times  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  but  at 
125°  C.  about  half  of  the  molecules  weigh  twice  as  much, 
which  proves  that  two  thirds  of  its  gaseous  molecules  show 
association  of  two  normal  molecules  into  one.  Amer. 
Jour.  Sci.,  June,  1904,  p.  428. 

4.  In  phytogeog.,  the  aggregation  of  plant  in- 
dividuals initiated  by  reproduction  on  the  spot 
of  growth,  but  finally  determined  by  environ- 
ment. See  * formation  and  plant  * association . 

Association  is  divided  into  several  kinds,  according  to 
the  factor  determining  in  specific  eases,  e.  g.  light  associ- 
ation, water-content  association. 

F.  E.  Clements,  Bot.  Surv.  Neb.,  VII.  9. 

Anthropogenic  association,  in  social.,  an  assumed 
stage  of  social  evolution  in  which  ape-like  creatures, 
once  merely  animal,  were  becoming  human,  through  in- 
creasingly close  association  and  cooperation ; the  stage 
in  which  language,  religion,  and  other  distinctively  hu- 
man acquisitions  were  evolved.  Giddinqs,  Prin.  of  So- 
ciol.,  p.  74.— Association  area  that  portion  of  the  brain 
surface  which  is  not  occupied  by  centers  of  sensation : 
believed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  activities  of 
perception,  ideation,  memory,  etc.— Association  cen- 
ter, a nerve-center  which  regulates  associated  move- 
ments.—Association  consciousness  or  associative 
consciousness.  See  ★ consciousness . — Association  dis- 
ease, myoclonus  epilepsy  ; the  coexistence  of  myoclonus 
and  epilepsy.— Association  factor,  in  phys.  chem.,  a 
factor  which  defines  the  amount  of  association  in  a given 
liquid.— Association  fiber,  association  reaction  or 
associative  reaction.  See  +jiber , ★ reaction . — Associ- 
ation theory,  the  theory  that  association  governs  all 
the  actions  of  the  mind,  except  where  disturbed  by  dis- 
sociation.— Demogenic  association,  in  sociol. , a stage 
of  social  evolution  in  which  individuals  live  together  and 
cooperate  without  regard  to  kinship  relations,  the  asso- 
ciation constituting  a demos  or  people  : contrasted  with 
ethnogenic  (tribal)  association.  Gid.dings,  Prin.  of  Sociol., 
P-  74. — Ethnogenic  association,  in  sociol.,  a stage  of  so- 
cial evolution  m which  individuals  are  socially  organized 
on  the  basis  of  kinship,  traced  through  clan  and  tribal  re- 
lations ; a tribal  or  gentile  association.  Giddings,  Prin. 
of  Sociol.,  p.  74.— External  or  extrinsic  association, 
in  psychol.,  a connection  of  ideas  resulting  from  associa- 
tive practice ; association  by  contiguity. — Internal  or 
intrinsic  association,  ill  psychol.,  a connection  of  ideas 
resulting  from  associative  relationship;  association  by 
similarity.— Mediate  association,  ill  psychol.,  asso- 
ciation by  unconscious  or  unnoticed  intermediaries.— 
Mullerian  association,  all  the  organisms  which  ex- 
hibit the  same  sort  of  Mullerian  mimicry  in  the  same 
locality  considered  collectively.  See  itmimicry.—  Plant 
association,  in  phytogeog.:  (a)  A plant  formation  in  a 
limited  application  : see  ★ formation , 5.  ( b ) A local  ag- 
gregation of  plants  within  a formation  characterized 
more  by  the  species  which  compose  it  than  by  any  bio- 
logical peculiarity.  T.  H.  Kearney,  Contr.  Nat.  Herb., 
V.  269.— Religious  association  law.  See  ★ religious . 
— Simultaneous  association,  in  psychol .,  a form  of 
association  of  ideas  in  which  the  process  of  connection 
is  given  to  introspection  as  a single  instantaneous  act. — 
Successive  association,  in  psychol.,  a form  of  associa- 
tion of  ideas  in  which  the  process  of  connection  falls,  for 
introspection,  into  two  stages:  the  appearance  of  the 
reproducing  elements,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ele- 
ments reproduced.  W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Outlines  of  Psy- 
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chol.,  p.  236.— Writ  of  association,  in  English  practice, 
a writ  whereby  certain  persons  (usually  the  clerk  of  assize 
and  his  subordinate  officers)  are  directed  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  justices  and  sergeants ; and  they  are 
required  to  admit  the  said  persons  into  their  society  in 
order  to  take  the  assizes.  Bouvier,  Law  Diet.— Zoo- 
genic  association,  in  sociol.,  a stage  of  social  evolution 
in  the  lower  animals  in  which  the  animals  consorting  in 
bands,  swarms,  flocks,  or  herds  find  in  mutual  aid  a pow- 
erful arm  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  in  which 
social  instincts  greatly  affect  the  processes  of  natural 
and  sexual  selection.  Giddings,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  p.  74. 

associationistic  (a-so^si-a-shon-is'tik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  theory  of  associationism. 
Amer.  Jour.  Psychol XIII.  164. 
association-tinie  (a-so-si-a/shon-tmi//),  n.  In 
psychophys the  time  required  for  the  com- 
pletion ot  a mental  association.  The  term  is  used 
most  commonly  for  the  time  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
simple  from  the  associative  reaction-time ; sometimes 
used  for  the  total  duration  of  the  associative  reaction. 

Associative  *aphasia,  ^comparison,  ♦con- 
sciousness, *memory,  *reaction.  See  the 

nouns. 

associatively  (a  - so  ' shi  - a - tiv  - li),  adv.  In 
psychol. , by  way  of  association  of  ideas, 
associatory  (a-so'si-a-to-ri),  a.  Associative  ; 
having  the  quality  "of'  associating  : as,  the 
associatory  activity  of  the  senses. 

Assoc.  Sc.  An  abbreviation  of  Associate  in 
Science. 

Assonia  (a-so'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Cavanilles,  1786), 
named  in  honor  of  Ignacio  Jordan  de  Asso  y 
del  Rio  (1742-1814),  a Spanish  botanist.]  A 
genus  of  sterculiaceous  trees  or  shrubs,  usually 
with  cordate  leaves  and  axillary  or  terminal 
cymose  floWers.  See  Dombeya. 
assortative  (a-sdr'ta-tiv),  a.  [assort  + -ative.] 
Involving  a sorting  of  objects  which  brings 
together  those  of  one  kind  and  separates  them 

from  all  other  kinds — Assortative  mating.  See 

'kmatvng. 

assortive  (a-sor'tiv),  a.  [assorts-  -ive.]  Same 
as  * assortative . 

assumentum  (as-u-men'tum),  n. ; pi.  assu- 
menta  (-tji).  [NL.,  < LL.  assumentum,  a patch: 

see  asswment.']  In  hot.,  one  of  the  valves  of  a 
silique. 

assumingness  (a-su'ming-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  assuming,  or  of  taking  upon  one’s  self  more 
than  is  proper  or  just.  Bentham,  1832. 
assumption,  n — Archimedes’s  assumption,  the  fol- 
lowing: let  Aj  be  any  point  on  a straight  line  between 
any  given  points  A ami  B ; tlien  take  the  points  Ao,  As, 
A4,  . . . , such  that  A,  lies  between  A and  A2,  A2  be- 
tween Ax  and  A3,  A3  between  A2  and  A4,  and  so  on,  and 
also  such  that  the  sects  AA,,  A4Ao,  A2A3,  A»A4, . . . 
are  congruent ; then  in  the  series  of  points  Ao,  A3,  A,, 

. . . , there  is  always  such  a point,  An,  that  B lies  between 
A and  A„. 

assurant  (a-shor'ant),  n.  [ assure  + -ant.  The 
word  should  mean  the  assurer,  not  the  as- 
sured.] One  whose  life  or  whose  property  is 
covered  by  insurance.  [Rare.]  A.  E.  D. 
Assyro-Aramean  (a-sI"ro-ar-a-me'an),  a.  In 
eluding  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  oh  one  side, 
and  Aramean  and  its  cognates  on  the  other : a 
group-name  in  a classification  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages. 

Assyro-Babylonian  (a-sFro-bab-i-16'ni-an),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  common  to  both  Assyria  and 
Babylonia. 

Assyroid  (a-si'roid),  a.  [More  prop.  *As- 
syrioid , <L . Assyrii,  Gr.  ’Aaavpcoi,  Assyrians,  + 
eiooc,  form.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a race  of 
western  Asia,  the  purest  representatives  of 
which  are  pictured  on  ancient  Assyrian  monu- 
ments: characterized  by  a prominent  hooked 
nose  and  thick  lips.  Deniker,  Races  of  Man. 
p.  290. 

Astacidea  (as-ta-sid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [ Astacus  + 

- idea .]  A tribe  of  macrurous  decapod  crus- 
taceans including  the  families  Eryontidse,  Ne- 
phropsidse,  Potamobiidse , and  Parastacidee. 
astacoid,  a.  2.  Resembling  a lobster  or  craw- 
fish— Astacoid  rash,  a diffuse  reddish  form  of  eruption 
in  smallpox,  the  color  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  sheU 
of  a boiled  lobster. 

astacomorph  (as-tak'o-m6rf),  n.  [ Astaco - 
morph-a.\  One  of  the  Astacomorpha. 
Astacomorpha  (as,/ta-ko-m6r'fa),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  derra/eof,  a lobster,'  + uoptfif/,  form.]  A 
gronp  of  crustaceans  which  includes  the 
crawfishes  and  lobsters.  Huxley. 
astacomorphous  (as^ta-ko-morTus),  a.  [As 
astacomorph  + -ous.]  Resembling  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Astacomorpha. 
astalk  (a-stak'),  adv.  [«3  + stalk."]  Stalking 
about ; afoot ; lurking  about.  M.  N.  Murfree, 
Broomsedge  Cove,  p.  471. 

A-standard  (a/staA'dard),  n.  A vertical  fram- 
ing shaped  like  the  capital  letter  A : used  as  a 


support  for  the  parts  of  vertical  pumps  and 
engines.  Also  called  * A-frame. 
astarboard,  adv.  2.  Specifically,  said  of  the 
tiller  when  it  is  shoved  or  drawn  over  to  the 
starboard  side  of  the  vessel — Hard  astarboard 
(naut.),  a phrase  signifying  that  the  tiller  is  jammed  to 
starboard  to  its  fullest  extent,  so  that  the  rudder  is 
thrown  to  the  port  side  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

Astartian  (a -star'  ti-an),  a.  and  n.  [NL. 
Astarte,  a genus  of  mollusks.]  In  geol.,  noting 
a subdivision  of  the  J urassic  system  in  Prance 
and  the  Jura,  constituting  the  upper  substage 
of  the  Sequanian,  which  lies  between  the 
Kimmeridgian  below  and  the  Oxfordian  above 
and  corresponds  to  the  Corallian  or  Coral  Rag 
of  Britain. 

astartoid  (as-tar'toid),  a.  and?*.  [NL.  Astarte, 
a genus  of  mollusks,  + -oid.]  I.  a.  Similar 
to  the  genus  Astarte. 

II.  «.  Apelecypod  mollusk  allied  to  Astarte. 
Astasia,  n.  2.  [1.  c.]  Inability  to  stand  in 
consequence  of  defective  muscular  action, 
which  is  not  necessarily  incoordination  or 
paralysis. 

astatki  (as-tat'ki),  n.  [Appar.  a trade  corrup- 
tion of  Russ,  ostatoku , residue.]  The  residuum 
from  the  distillation  of  Russian  petroleum 
after  the  more  volatile  hydrocarbons,  up  to 
and  including  kerosene  or  illuminating  oil, 
have  been  driven  off.  It  occurs  in  the  proportion 
of  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  has  a specific  gravity  of  .9  to 
.95.  This  material  is  to  some  extent  treated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  lubricating  oil,  but  is  for  the  most  part  util- 
ized as  fuel. 

Astbury  ware.  See  *ware^. 
astegorrhine  (as-teg'6-rin),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ arkyog,  roof,  + pic  ( p/v-),  nose.]  In  craniom., 
having  a flat  nose,  like  apes.  Von  Torok. 
astelic  (a-stel'ik),  a.  In  bot.,  destitute  of  a 
stele  or  axial  cylinder. 

astely  (a-ste'li),  n.  [NL.  *astelia,  < Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ GTijhri,  pillar : see  stele.]  In  hot.,  absence  of  a 
stele  or  axial  cylinder. 

aster1,  n.  6.  In  sponges,  a multiactinate 
mierosclere:  same  as  euaster. — 7.  In  cytol., 


Spermatogonium  of  Salamander.  (Driiner.) 

The  nucleus  lies  below.  Above  is  the  enormous  aster,  the  cen- 
trosome  at  its  center,  its  rays  showing  indications  of  nine  concen- 
tric circles  of  microsomes.  The  area  within  the  second  circle 
probably  represents  the  “attraction-sphere”  of  Van  Beneden 
Highly  magnified.  From  Wilson’s  “ The  Cell.” 

the  star-shaped  structure  at  either  pole  of  the 
karyokinetic  figure  during  cell-division : same 
as  +karyaster  (which  see). — 8.  Two  small 
arches  of  precious  metal,  transversely  riveted 
(said  to  have  been  invented  by  St.  John 
Chrysostom),  placed  over  the  sacred  wafer  in 
the  paten  in  preparation  for  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice,  to  prevent  the  veil  from  touching  it: 
now  out  of  use. 

The  aster  consists  of  two  crossed  half-hoops  of  silver 
and  is  used  to  place  over  the  wafer. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  238. 
Calico-aster,  Aster  laterijlorus : so  called  on  account 
of  the  calico-like  effect  of  its  dull  purple-and-whitish 
heads.  Also  called  starved  aster.— Frostweed-aster. 
Same  as  white  heath-aster,  below. — New  England  aster, 
Aster  Novse-Anglise,  a tall  species  bearing  large  heads 
with  deep-purple  rays.— New  York  aster,  an  Atlantic 
coast  species,  Aster  Novi-Belgii,  the  heads  of  which 
have  violet  rays.— Plume-aster,  a species,  Aster  plu- 
rnanus,  on  North  Carolina  mountain -tops,  which  has  a 
long  violet  inflorescence.— Purple-stem  aster,  a large 
swamp  species,  A.  puniceus,  ranging  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Minnesota  and  south  to  North  Carolina,  with  numerous 
smallish,  violet-purple  flowers  and  thick,  rough-hairy, 
purple  stems.  See  -kcocash. —Rayless  aster,  a plant  of 
the  asteraceous  genus  Brachyactis,  the  heads  of  which 
have  the  rays  very  short  or  wanting. — Rice-button 
aster,  Aster  dumosus,  a delicate  species  with  small  white- 
rayed  heads  on  slender  branchlets.—  Sea-shore  aster, 


asterium 

Aster  Tripolium,  a salt-marsh  species  of  Europe  and  Rus- 
81  xti-u -8*a' — Starved  aster.  Same  as  calico-aster , above. 
— White  heath-aster,  a pasture  weed,  Aster  ericoides, 
with  small  white  heads  : very  abundant  in  the  eastern 
United  States.— White -wreath  aster,  Aster  multi- 
jlorwt : so  called  from  its  densely  crowded  small  white 
heads.— Wood-aster,  one  of  several  woodland  species, 
especially  A.  cordifohus,  the  blue  wood-aster. 

-aster.  From  its  use  in  oleaster , etc.,  this  suffix  has 
i\e®nuse(^  new  formations,  implying  ‘false,’  as  in  ver - 
ticillaster,  false  verticil.  The  Latin  form  appears  in  new 
systematic  names,  as  Lupinaster,  Malvastrum,  etc. 

Asteracese  (as  - te  - ra ' se  - e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1836),  < Aster  + -acea?.]  A family  of 
dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants,  the  aster 
family,  usually  included  in  the  Compositse , of 
which  it  constitutes  the  Tubulijlorse , except 
that  the  Avibrosiacese  are  now  segregated. 
Called  Carduacese  by  some  authors.  See  Com- 
posite , Tubulijlorse , Cichoriacese,  Liguliflorse , 
and  * Ambrosiacese. 

asteraceous  (as-te-ra/ shins),  a.  [ Asteracese  + 
-ous.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Asteracese . 

astereognosis  (as-te//ri-og-no,sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  a-  priv.  + cr repedg,  solid,  + yvdxKf,  know- 
ledge.] A defect  in  tactile  sensation,  which 
causes  inability  to  estimate  the  form  or  sub- 
stance of  a body  by  touch. 

Isolated  loss  of  muscle  sense  usually  shows  itself  in 
one  of  two  ways  : as  loss  of  power  to  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limbs,  and  as  astereognosis,  or  failure  to  esti- 
mate the  size,  shape  and  weight  of  objects.  The  former 
is  more  marked  in  the  legs  and  is  seen  in  some  cases  of 
locomotor  ataxia  and  multiple  sclerosis ; the  latter  is 
more  often  found  in  the  arms  and  is  a rare  accompani- 
ment of  organic  brain  disease. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VII.  120. 

Asteriidae,  n.  pi.  2.  A family  of  asteroid 
Stellaroidea , of  the  order  Cryptozonia , having 
opposite  ambulacral  ossicles,  tube-feet  in  four 
rows,  and  an  abactinal  skeleton  reticular  and 
, consisting  of  small  unequal  plates.  It  includes 
Aster ias,  Anasterias,  Uniophora , and  several 
other  genera. 

Asterina,  n.  2.  In  bot.,  a genus  of  perispori- 
aceous  fungi  having  the  perithecia  covered 
with  or  seated  on  a dark-colored  radiating 
layer  of  hyphte.  The  spores  are  uniseptate  and  brown. 
Many  of  the  species  are  tropical  and  occur  on  leaves  and 
stems.  LtveilM,  1845. 

Asterinidse,  n.  pi.  2.  A family  of  asteroid 
Stellaroidea , of  the  order  Phanerozonia.  They 
have  opposite  ambulacral  ossicles,  small  inconspicuous 
marginal  plates  whose  axes  are  convergent,  and  inter- 
mediate plates  imbricate  and  without  pedicellaria.  The 
family  includes  Asterina,  Radiaster,  Nepanthia,  Palmi- 
pes,  and  other  genera. 

asterioid  (as-te'ri-oid),  a.  [Asterias  + -oid.] 
Shaped  like  a starfish. 

asterion,  n.  2.  [cop.]  The  northern  of  the 
two  1 hunting-dogs 1 in  the  constellation  Canes 
Venatici.  The  other  is  Chara. 

Asterionella  (as-te^ri-o-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  irreg. 

< Gr.  ao-tpioQ  (neut.  aarepiov )"  starlike  (<  aoryp, 
star),  + dim.  -ella.~]  A genus  of  diatoms 


Asterionella  formosa.  Hass.  Greatly  magnified.  (From 
West’s  “ British  Freshwater  Algas.”) 


characterized  by  the  arrangement  of  the  frns- 
tules  into  stellar  shapes:  one  of  the  organisms 
responsible  for  a had  odor  and  taste  in  drink- 
ing-water. 

asterisk  (as'te-risk),  v.  t.  To  insert  an  aste- 
risk (in  a text)  as  the  reference  to  a foot-note 
or  for  any  other  reason  for  which  an  asterisk 
is  used.  See  asterisk,  1. 
asterismal  (as-te-riz'mal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  asterisms,  or  groups  of  stars, 
asterium  (as-te'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aerri/p, 
a star.]  The  name  given  by  Lockyer  to  a 
supposed  element  the  presence  of  which  in 


asterium 


the  atmosphere  of  certain  stars  seemed  to  he 
indicated  by  spectroscopic  examination  of  the 
light  received  from  them.  At  one  time  it  was  sus- 
pected  that  helium  was  compound  in  character  and  as- 
terium one  of  its  constituents ; but  the  more  careful 
study  of  helium  by  Ramsay  has  rendered  it  improbable 
that  this  is  the  case  or  that  asterium  really  exists. 

Asternata  (as-ter-na'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + orepvov,  sternum,  + -afa2.]  A sub- 
order of  irregular  Echinoidea,  of  the  order 
Atelostomata.  The  peristome  is  central  and  never 
bilabiate  ; the  ambulacra  are  simple,  petaloid,  and  gen- 
erally all  similar ; the  floscelle  is  usually  present ; and 
there  is  no  sternum. 

Asternopteryx  (as-ter-nop'te-riks),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  a-  priv.  + arepvov,  breast,  + nr epuf,  wing, 
fin.]  A genus  of  small  blennies  without  ven- 
tral fins,  found  on  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

asterol  (as'te-rol),  n.  [Gr.  aarr/p,  a star,  + -ol.] 
A trade-name  for  a double  salt  of  mercuric 
paraphenolsulphonate  and  ammonium  tar- 
trate, (C6H5(0H)S03)2Hg.4C4H406(NH4)2  + 
8H20.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  in  place  of 
mercuric  chlorid. 

asterolepid  (as-te-ro-lep'id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  As - 
terolepis,  a genus  of  fossil  fishes. 

The  theory  which  explains  asterolepid  limbs  as  the  pro- 
duced and  jointed  head-angles,  or  ‘ cornua,’  of  forms  like 
Cephalaspie.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Aug.,  1904,  p.  141. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  genus  Asterolepis. 

Asterolepid®  (as'/te-ro-lep'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL., 

< Asterolepis  + -idee ’.’]  A family  of  extinct  and 
very  curious  fishes  from  the  Devonian  forma- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Canada, 
of  which  Pterichthys,  Asterolepis,  and  Bothrio- 
lepis  are  the  best-known  genera,  in  Pterichthys 
the  head  and  trunk  are  heavily  plated,  the  former  being 
articulated  to  the  latter  and  having  a movable  plate  be- 
tween the  orbits ; the  tail  is  scaly  and  bears  a single  dor- 
sal fln  and  a hetcrocercal  caudal  fin ; and  a pair  of  lat- 
eral plated  appendages  is  jointed  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  trunk.  These  were  articulated  near  the  middle  and 
were  probably  used  in  crawling  over  muddy  bottoms. 

asterolithology  (as"te-ro-li-tkol,o-ji),  n. 

Same  as  astrolithology . 

Asteroma  (as-te-ro'mii),  n.  [NL.  (DeCandolle, 
1815),  < Gr.  aarr/p,  star,  + -oma.]  A genus  of 
sphseropsidaceous  fungi  having  the  small 
pycnidia  seated  on  star-like,  dark  mycelial 
patches.  The  pycnospores  are  minute,  simple,  and 
hyaline.  The  species  are  numerous  and  widely  distrib- 
uted, occurring  mostly  as  parasites  on  leaves. 

Asteropjhora  (as-te-rof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aarr/p,  star,  + -ifopoc,  < tyipuv,  bear.]  Same 
as  *Astropliora. 

Asterospondyli  (asTe-rd-spon'di-li),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  aarr/p,  star,  4-  airovdvloc,  a verte- 
bra.] A suborder  or  division  of  sharks  con- 
taining those  species  in  which  the  vertebral 
ossifications  radiate  from  the  centers  of  the 
vertebrae,  which  are  largely  cartilaginous : cor- 
related with  *Cyclospondyli. 

asterospondyloiis  (as"te-ro-spon'di-lus),  a. 
Having  vertebra 
which  are  partly 
cartilaginous  and 
partly  ossified  by 
the  deposit  of  bone 
radiating  from  the 
center : this,  when 
seen  in  cross-sec- 
tion, has  a starlike 
pattern. 

Asterozoa  (as//te- 
ro  - zo  ' a),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Gr.  'aarr/p, 
star,  + f<pov,  animal.]  One  of  the  groups  (the 
others  being  Pelmatozoa  and  Echinozoa)  into 
which  Haeckel  divided  the  Ecliinodermata.  It 


Asterospondylous  vertebra  of  a 
fossil  [shark,  Oxyrhina,  seen  in 
profile  and  in  section,  showing  the 
star-like  rays  of  bone. 


asthenoid  (as-tlien'oid),  a.  Weak;  prone  to 
decay  or  die  out ; lacking  in  persistency. 

The  dwindling  or  asthenoid  species,  by  failing  with 
different  successive  periods  of  time  have  a value  of 
another  kind  in  associating  rocks  together  in  groups. 

Etheridge , Man.  of  Geol. , I.  437. 

asthenope  (as'the-nop),  n.  [Back-formation 
from  asthenopia .]  One  who  suffers  from 

asthenopia  or  weak  vision.  Buck , Med.  Hand- 
book, I.  581. 

Asthma  crystals.  See  Charcot-Leyden  crystals,  under 

crystal.  — Bronchial  asthma,  true  asthma,  due  to 
spasm  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  and  not  dependent 
upon  any  evident  organic  lesion. — Essential  asthma. 
Same  as  bronchial  kasthma  or  asthma  (without  qualify- 
ing word).— Furriers’  asthma,  chronic  bronchitis,  due 
to  the  inhalation  of  hair-dust  and  particles  of  dyes,  to 
which  workers  in  fur  are  exposed.— Heberden’s  asth- 
ma, angina  pectoris. — Humid  asthma,  asthma  accom- 
panied by  profuse  expectoration  ; edema  of  the  lungs. 
— Kopp’s  asthma,  laryngismus  stridulus.  — Miners’ 
asthma,  anthracosis.  — Potters’  asthma,  pneumono* 
coniosis. 

asthma-herb  (ast'ma-erb),  n.  A spurgewort, 
Euphorbia  liirta , found  in  the  tropics  of  the 
whole  world,  and  of  repute  in  Australia  as  a 
remedy  for  asthma. 

asthma-paper  (ast'ma-pa/per),  n.  Bibulous 
paper  moistened  with  a definite-strength  solu- 
tion of  potassium  nitrate  and  dried.  The 
fumes  from  the  ignited  paper  are  inhaled  by 
asthmatics. 

asthmatic,  n.  2.  Any  agent  or  medicine  ca- 
pable of  preventing  or  relieving  asthmatic 
attacks,  as  stramonium,  chloroform,  etc. 
Astian  (as'ti-an),  a.  and  n.  [It.  Asti,  a town 
in  Piedmont.  1 In  geol.,  noting  the  middle 
stage  in  the  Pliocene  series  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  consisting  of  fluviatile  and 
fluviolacustrine  sands  interbedded  with  marine 
deposits.  These  beds  abound  in  fossils,  among  them 
being  remains  of  rhinoceroses,  mastodons,  the  Asiatic 
apes,  and  the  African  antelopes. 

astigmatic,  a.  2.  In  hot.,  without  a stigma: 
applied  to  the  flowers  of  gymnosperms  from 
an  ecological  point  of  view.  See  *Stigmaticse. 
F.  E.  Clements.—  Astigmatic  difference,  in  the  the- 
ory of  lenses,  the  distance  between  the  two  focal  lines 
in  the  image  of  a luminous  point,  formed  by  the  passage 
of  any  elementary  ray  through  an  astigmatic  system. 

astigmatically  (as-tig-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  astigmatic  manner,  as  when,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  images,  the  beam  of  light  is  oblique  to 
the  axis  of  a lens  system  or  mirror,  or  when 
the  reflecting  or  refracting  surface  has  two 
different  curvatures. 

Astigmatism  against  the  rule,  a condition  of  astigma- 
tism in  which  the  curvature  of  the  refracting  surface  is 
greater  in  the  horizontal  meridians. — Astigmatism 
with  the  rule,  the  usual  form  of  astigmatism,  in  which 
the  curvature  of  the  refracting  surface  is  greater  in  the 
vertical  meridians.— Compound  astigmatism,  astig- 
matism combined  with  myopia  or  hy perm etropia.— Cor- 
neal astigmatism,  astigmatism  due  to  irregular  refrac- 
tion in  the  cornea.— Hypermetropic  astigmatism, 
astigmatism  in  which  hypermetropia  coexists  in  one 
meridian  ( simple ) or  in  both  meridians  {compound). — 
Irregular  astigmatism,  astigmatism  the  degree  of 
which  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  same  meridian. — 
Lenticular  astigmatism,  astigmatism  due  to  irregular 
refraction  in  the  crystalline  lens.  — Mixed  astigmatism, 
astigmatism  in  which  hypermetropia  coexists  in  one 
meridian  and  myopia  in  the  other.— Myopia  astigma- 
tism, astigmatism  in  which  myopia  coexists  in  one 
meridian  {simple)  or  in  both  meridians  {compound).— 
Regular  astigmatism,  astigmatism  in  which  the  merid- 
ians of  greatest  refraction  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

astigmia  (as-tig'mi-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
astigmatism. 

astigmoscope  (as-tig'mo-skop),  n.  [ astigrn  ( a - 
tism ) + Gr.  asoireiv,  view.]  Same  as  astigmom- 
eter. 

Astilbe  (as-til'be),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  o£  peren- 
nial plants,  belonging  to  the  family  Saxifraga- 


includes  the  Ophiuroidea  and  the  Asteroidea. 

asterozoan  (as//te-ro-zo'an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Asterozoa. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  branch  or  order 
Asterozoa. 

asthenic.  I.  a.— Asthenic  emotions.  Seekemotion. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  asthenic  or  physically  un- 
developed or  run  down. 

asthenical  (as-then'i-kal),  a.  Relating  to  as- 
thenics  or  asthenic  conditions  or  persons ; 
asthenic. 

Asthenodonta  (as^the-no-don'ta),  n. pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  aodevr/g,  feeble,  + odovg  (-vrog),  a tootb.] 
A group  of  pelecypod  mollusks  of  subordinal 
value  in  which  the  hinge-teeth  have  become 
obsolete  from  disuse.  It  comprises  boring  and 
burrowing  species.  In  some  of  the  genera,  as  Pholas,  a 
conspicuous  myophore  is  developed.  The  group  also 
includes  the  myas,  corbulas,  saxicavas,  and  teredos. 


cese.  There  are  some  7 or  8 species  in  Asia  and  North 
America.  A.  Japonica,  with  large,  conical  or  pyramidal, 
terminal  clusters  of  many  small,  white  flowers,  is  much 
used  for  forcing,  particularly  for  early  spring  bloom. 
These  plants  may  also  be  grown  in  the  open.  This  genus 
is  often  confounded  with  the  rosaceous  genus  Aruncus. 
The  genera  Aruncus  and  Spirsea  are  characterized  by  hav- 
ing many  stamens  and  usually  several  or  many  pistils ; 
Astilbe  has  8 or  10  stamens  and  a single  2-3-lobed  pistil. 
Astilbe  Lemoinei  is  said  to  be  a hybrid  between  Astilbe 
Japonica  and  Aruncus  astilboides. 

astipulate  (as-tip'u-lat),  a.  [a-18  + stipulate, 
a.]  Same  as  exstipulate. 

astite  (as'tlt),  n.  [From  Cima  A’Asta.]  In 
petrog.,  the  name  proposed  by  Salomon,  in 
1898,  for  hornfels  consisting  of  mica  and  an- 
dalusite. 

astogenetic  (as-to-je-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  aarv, 
city,  + yeveaic,  birth:  see  genetic.']  In  zool.,  a 
term  applied  to  the  growth-stages  of  a com- 
pound individual  or  colony:  as,  astogenetic 
series,  in  distinction  from  ontogenetic  series,  or 


Astrocrinid® 

the  growth-stages  of  the  simple  individual  or- 
ganism. 

astomatal  (as-to'ma-tal),  n.  Same  as  astoma- 
tous. 

Astomea  (as-to'me-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + aroya,  mouth.]  A group  of  Protozoa, 
of  the  class  Mastigophora  and  the  order  Poly- 
mastigida,  having  many  flagella  and  no  mouth- 
opening. It  includes  the  genera  Multicilia  and 
Grassia. 

astomia  (as-to'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  aard/uog, 
aaroyog,  without  a mouth,  < a- priv.  + aroya, 
mouth.]  Congenital  absence  of  the  mouth, 
astonishedness  (a-ston'ishd-nes),  » . The 
state  of  being  astonished;  astonishment.  Pals- 
grave. [Bare.]  M.  E.  I). 

Astoria  shales.  See  * shale 2. 
astr®iform,  a.  2.  In  the  study  of  the  madre- 
porarian  corals,  noting  colonies  of  ealycles,  all 
of  which  reach  the  same  height  and  seem  to 
exhibit  no  tendency  to  grow  or  bud  indepen- 
dently : from  the  coral  genus  Astreea. 

The  true  astrseiform  colony  is  therefore  that  built  up 
by  a calicle  which  is  by  habit  low  and  whose  buds  spread 
laterally  over  the  substratum  all  round  the  parent. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  27. 

astragal,  n.  5.  The  game  of  knuckle-bones  ; 
knuckle-downs.  Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.- 
Mareh,  1902,  p.  154. 

astragalectomy  (as-trag-a-lek'to-mi),  n.  [Gr. 

aarpaya\oc,  astragalus,  + isroyr/,  excision.]  In 
surg.,  excision  of  the  astragalus, 
astragalizont  (as'tra-gal-i-zont),  n.  [Gr.  acrpa- 
yaTii^uv  (- ovr ) ppr.  of  aarpaya.Vi.etv,  play  with 
astragali,  < aarpayaloc,  astragalus.]  In  Gr. 
antiq.,  an  astragalus  or  hucklebone  player. 
This  was  a favorite  subject  with  Greek  artists,  and  sev- 
eral statues  representing  it  are  to  be  found  in  European 
museums.  There  was  a famous  statue  of  an  astragalizont 
by  Polycletus. 

astragalocalcanean  (as  - trag^a  - lo  - kal  - ka'- 
ne-an),  a.  In  anal.,  relating  to  both  the  as- 
tragalus and  the  calcaneum.  Buck,  Med.Hand- 
book,  IV.  192. 

astragalocrural  (as-trag,/a-lo-kru'ral),  a.  In 
anat.,  relating  to  the  astragalus  and  to  the  leg ; 
specifically,  noting  the  ankle-joint.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  IV.  194. 

astragalus,  n.  3.  pi.  The  small  carpal  and 
tarsal  bones  of  animals,  used  by  the  ancients 
in  games  of  chance.  Different  sides  had  dif- 
ferent numbers  and  different  names.  There 
were  many  artificial  astragali,  some  of  which 
were  decorated. 

astral,  a.  3.  In  cytol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
aster : as,  the  astral  rays  in  the  karyokinetie 
or  mitotic  division-figure  of  the  cell. — 4.  In 
some  geologic  classifications,  noting  the 
primitive  period  or  era  in  the  earth’s  history 
characterized  as  “that  of  the  fluid  globe,  hav- 
ing a heavy  vaporous  envelop  containing  the 
future  water  of  the  globe  or  its  dissociated 
elements  and  other  heavy  vapors  or  gases.” 

Dana,  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  440 Astral 

light,  in  theosophy,  the  light  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  stars.—  Astral  world,  in  theosophy , the  world 
of  stars  and  stellar  spaces  with  the  spirits  supposed  to 
inhabit  them. 

astralin  (as'tra-lin),  n.  [astral  4-  -in2.]  One 
of  the  grades  of  illuminating  oil  from  Russian 
petroleum. 

astrally  (as'tral-i),  adv.  1.  By  means  of  or  ac- 
cording to  the  stars. — 2.  In  theos.,  with  refer- 
ence to  or  by  means  of  astral  bodies,  the  as- 
tral fluid,  etc. 

astrapophobia  (as//tra-po-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  aarparri/,  lightning,  + -0o/3ia,"<  Qofteiv,  fear.] 
A morbid  fear  of  lightning. 

Astrapotheria  (as-tra-po-the  ' ri-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  Astrapottierium,  the  type  genus,  < 
Gr.  darparvr/,  lightning,  + dr/piov,  beast.]  The 
Astrapotheriulse  considered  as  a suborder. 
Astrapotheriid®  (as-tra-po-the-ri'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  Astrapotlierium,  the  type  genus,  + -idee..] 
A family  of  extinct  ungulate  mammals  of  large 
size,  with  molars  much  like  those  of  a rhino- 
ceros, a pair  of  tusk-like  upper  incisors,  and 
tusk-like  lower  canines.  Their  bones  are  found 
in  the  Miocene  of  Patagonia.  Ameghino,  1887. 
astrochemistry  (as-tro-kem'is-tri),  n.  [Gr. 
aarpov,  star,  + E.  chemistry.]  That  part  of  as- 
tronomy which  treats  of  what  is  known  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
astrocoele  (as'tro-sel),  n.  [Gr.  aarpov , star,  + 
sou lof,  hollow.]  In  cytol.,  the  space  in  which 
the  centrosome  lies  at  the  center  of  the  astro- 
sphere  at  either  pole  of  the  karyokinetie  spindle. 
Astrocrinid®  (as-tro-krin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Astrocrinus  (<  Gr.  aarpov,  star,  + upivov,  a lily) 


Astrocrinidae 

+ -idle.']  The  only  family  of  the  irregular 
blastoid  eckinoderms  of  the  order  Irregulares. 
They  are  unpedunoulated  forms  in  which  one  ambulacrum 
differs  in  form  and  size  from  the  rest.  They  occur  in  the 
Carboniferous  limestone. 

astrocyte  (as'tro-sit),  n.  [Gr.  aarpov,  star,  + 
KVTog,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  In  histol.,  a bone-cell 
or  bone-corpuscle  : so  called  on  account  of  its 
starlike  form. 

astrographic  (as-tro-graf'ik),  a.  Dealing  with 
or  pertaining  to  astrography,  or  the  charting  of 
the  stars.  At  present  this  charting  is  done 
mainly  by  means  of  photography.  Nature, 
June  4,  1903,  p.  Ill — Astrographic  chart.  See 
kchart. 

astroidin  (as-tro'i-din),  n.  A yellow  pigment 
found  in  certain  lower  invertebrates, 
astrolarva  (as-tro-lar'vii),  ».;  pi.  astrolanse 
(-ve).  The  swimming  bilateral  larval  stage  of 
an  echinoderm. 

The  little  astrolarva  has  no  muscles,  and  no  water-ves- 
sels nor  blood-vessels. 

Haeckel  (tarns.),  Wonders  of  Life,  p.  279. 

astrolater  (as-trol'a-ter),  it . A worshiper  of 
the  stars  and  other  jieaveuly  bodies, 
astrologous  (as-trol'6-gus),  a.  Astrological. 
Byron.  [Rare.] 

astrology,  n — Judicial  astrology,  the  art  of  fore- 
telling future  events  by  the  positions  and  motions  of 
the  stars,  as  contradistinguished  from  natural  astrology , 
which  treats  of  the  supposed  influence  of  the  stars  upon 
mankind,  but  does  not  attempt  prediction. 

Astrolytes (as-trol'i-tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aarpov, 
star,  -f  Avrr/p,  releaser.]  A genus  of  sculpins 
found  on  the  coast  of  California, 
astromancer  (as'tro-man-ser),  n.  An  astrol- 
oger. 

astrometeoroscope  (as'tro-me'te-o-ro-skop), 
n.  An  instrument  used  to  'project, "by  means 
of  the  optical  lantern,  geometrical  designs 
which  constantly  change  their  form, 
astrometrical  (as-tro-met'ri-kal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  astrometry  or  designed  to  furnish,  in 
astronomical  work,  quantitative  measures  of 
magnitude,  position,  distance,  and  motion. 

Radial-velocity  determinations,  for  example,  are  based 
largely  upon  astrophysical  methods,  but  the  direct  re- 
sults are  mostly  astrometrical. 

Astrophysical  Jour.,  Sept.,  1903,  p.  156. 

Astronomical  geography.  See  ★ geography . — Astro- 
nomical meridian,  a great  circle  passing  through  the 
zenith  and  the  celestial  poles. — Astronomical  *re- 
volver,  ★telescope,  *unit,  ★zenith.  See  the  nouns, 
astronomy,  n.  Several  other  branches  of  the  science 
are  recognized  : gravitational  astronomy  or  astronomical 
mechanics,  replacing  the  term  physical  astronomy , which 
is  now  generally  discarded  because  of  the  danger  of  con- 
fusion with  astronomical  physics  or  astrophysics  ; nauti- 
cal astronomy,  astronomy  applied  to  navigation  ; sidereal 
astronomy,  the  branch  of  the  science  which  deals  with 
tile  stars;  spheric  astronomy,  which  treats  of  the  appa- 
rent position  and  motions  of  bodies  on  the  celestial 
sphere ; theoretical  astronomy,  which  deals  with  the  cal- 
culation of  orbits  and  perturbations.  These  various 
branches  interlace  in  all  directions.— Astronomy  of  the 
invisible,  that  branch  of  the  science  which  deals  with 
heavenly  bodies  which  cannot  be  seen,  and  deduces  in- 
ferences concerning  them  from  their  effects  on  those  that 
are  visible.  Thus  Bessel  ascertained  the  existence  of  the 
companions  of  Sirius  and  Procyon  long  before  any  tele- 
scope was  made  which  would  show  them.  Knowledge 
and  Scientific  News,  Mar.,  1904,  p.  31. 

astrophobia  (as-tro-fo'bi-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aarpov,  star,  + -tpofiia,  < tjtojieiv,  fear.]  Morbid 
dread  of  starlight,  or  of  going  out  of  doors  on 
a cloudless  night. 

Astrophora  (as-trof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aarpov,  star,  + -Qopog,  < ftpetv,  bear.]  A group 
of  ehoristidan,  tetractinellid  sponges  one  or 
more  of  whose  microscleres  are  asters, 
astrophotographic  (as-tro-fo-to-graf'ik),  a. 

[ astrophotograph{y ) + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
astrophotograpky  or  astrographic  work  carried 
on  by  means  of  photography : also  sometimes 
applied  to  any  astronomical  work  into  which 
photography  enters:  as,  the  general  investi- 
gation of  the  “Conditions  of  Maximum 
Efficiency  in  Astrophotographic  Work,”  Astro- 
physical  Jour.,  XYI.  672— Astrophotographic 

campaign,  the  combined  operations  of  various  observa- 
tories for  forming  a complete  photographic  chart  of  the 
heavens  : begun  in  1888. 

astrophotometry  (as-tro-fo-tom'e-tri),  n.  [Gr. 
aarpov,  star,  + photometry.]  The  science  and 
art  of  measuring  the  brightness  of  stars  or 
other  heavenly  bodies ; astronomical  photom- 
etry. 

astrophysicist  (as-tro-fiz'i-sist),  n.  An  as- 
tronomer who  occupies  himself  with  astro- 
physics. Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Nov.  22,  1903, 
p.  22487. 

astrophysicize  (as-tro-fiz'i-slz),  v.  i.  To  turn 
(astronomy)  into  astrophysics  ; study  (astron- 


omy) chiefly  as  astrophysics.  G.  S.  Hall,  Ad- 
olescence, II.  548. 

astrophysics  (as'tro-fiz,/iks),  n.  Astronomi- 
cal physics. 

Astrophytonidse  (as"tro-fi-ton'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Astropliyton  + -idee.  The  correct  for- 
mation is  Astrophytidse.]  A family  of  opki- 
urans  having  the  arms  much  branched,  as  the 
basket-fish. 

astropyle  (as'tro-pll),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aarpov, 
star,  + iri'Ay,  a gate.]  Inzool.,  one  of  the  fun- 
nel-like projections  of  the  membrane  around 
the  pores  in  Cannopylea. 
astrorhiza,  n.  2.  [1.  c.;  pi.  astrorhiza!.]  In 
the  fossil  nydrocorallines  named  Stromatopo- 
roidea,  one  of  the  shallow  stellate  furrows  on 
the  surfaces  of  successive  laminas  which  radi- 
ate outward  from  numerous  centers. 

Astr orhizidea  (as ^ tro-ri-zi d ' e-a) , n.pl.  [NL., 
< Astrorhiza  + -idea.]  An  order  of  Foram- 
inifera  containing  the  families  Astrorhizidse, 
Pilulinida,  Saccamminida,  and  Bhabdam- 
miriida. 

astrorhizidean  ( a s "tro-ri-zi  d ' e-an ) , a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Astro- 
rhizidea. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Astrorhizidea. 
Astroscopus  (as-tros'ko-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aarpov,  star,  + attoirdg,  watcher.]  A genus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Uranoscopida 
(star-gazers),  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

astrospectroscopic  (as-tro-spek-tro-skop'ik), 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  observation  of  the  spec- 
tra of  heavenly  bodies.  Nature,  July  14,  1904, 
p.  252.  ’ J ’ 

astrosphere  (as'tro-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  aarpov,  star, 
+ Otpaipa,  ball,  sphere.]  In  cytol. : ( a ) In  the 
karyokinetie  figure,  the  central  portion  of  the 
aster,  inclusive  of  the  region  in  which  the 
centrosome  lies,  but  exclusive  of  the  astral 
rays;  the  attraction-sphere  of  Van  Beneden. 
Fol,  1891 ; Strasburger,  1892.  See  cut  at  ★aster1, 
7.  (6)  The  whole  aster,  exclusive  of  the  cen- 

trosome ; the  astral  sphere  of  Mark.  Boveri, 
1895.  ’ 

astrozoon  (as-tro-zo'on),  n. ; pi.  astrozoa  (-a). 
An  echinoderm. 

By  a very  curious  modification  the  small  bilateral 
astrolarva  is  transformed  into  the  totally  different  penta- 
radiad  astrozoon,  the  large  sexually  mature  echinoderm 
with  a pronounced  five-rayed  structure. 

Haeckel  (trans.),  Wonders  of  Life,  p.  279. 

astylic  (a-stl'lik),  a.  Same  as  astylar. 
Astylospongia  (as'ti-lo-spon'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aarvAog,  without  a pillar,  "+  anAyyog,  a 
sponge.]  A genus  of  silieious  lithistid  sponges, 
spherical  in  form,  depressed  at  the  summit, 
with  large  exhalant  orifice,  numerous  radial 
canals,  and  larger  circular  canals.  The  skeleton 
consists  of  4-rayed  spicules  with  their  arms  fused  to  those 
adjoining,  forming  a continuous  network.  The  species 
are  highly  characteristic  of  the  Silurian  formations, 
asudden  (a-sud'n),  adv.  [«3  4-  sudden .]  Of 
a sudden  ; suddenly ; at  once. 

A-sudden  stood  I in  a glowing  sphere. 

B.  Taylor,  tr.  of  Goethe’s  Faust,  I.  iv. 

asulcar  (a-sul'kar),  a.  [a-18  priv.  + sulcus  + 
-ar.  The  preferable  form  would  be  antisulcar.] 
In  Anthozoa , pertaining  to  that  aspect  of  the 
body  which  is  opposite  to  the  sulcus ; dorsal. 

The  zooids  so  oriented  that  their  sulcar  (ventral)  as- 
pects are  abaxial,  their  asulcar  (dorsal)  aspects  axial. 
Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  London,  Zool.,  March,  1900,  p.  527. 

asweat  (a-swet'),  a.  j>3  + sweat .]  In  a 

sweating  state  ; sweaty ; sweating ; moist. 

The  Dardan  shore 

So  oft  asweat  with  blood. 

J.  Long,  tr.  of  JEneid , ii.  739. 

asyllabia  (a-si-la'bi-a),  n.  A form  of  word- 
blindness  or  visual  aphasia  in  which  the  pa- 
tient recognizes  the  letters  but  is  unable  to 
form  them  into  syllables. 

asylum,  n — Asylum  of  ignorance  [L.  asylum  igno- 
rantise],  a phrase  used  by  Spinoza  to  denote  the  pro- 
nouncing of  any  matter  to  be  a mystery  in  order  to  evade 
arguments  against  its  reality. 

asymmetric,  a — Asymmetric  carbon  atom,  a car- 
bon atom  combined  directly  with  four  different  atoms  or 
groups.  All  optically  active  carbon  compounds  have  been 
found  to  contain  such  an  atom.  — Asymmetric  com- 
pound, a compound  in  which  the  atoms  are  not  sym- 
metrically arranged ; especially,  a derivative  of  benzene 
having  atoms  or  groups  in  the  position  1, 2,  4. — Asym- 
metric group,  in  crystal.  See  k symmetry. — Asymmet- 
ric reflection,  reflection  from  a grooved  surface  or  from 
a fabric,  such  as  cloth,  which  is  made  up  of  numerous 
parallel  strands.—  Asymmetric  synthesis.  See  ksyn- 
thesis. 

asymmetrical,  a.  4.  In  the  terminology  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  entirely  destitute  of  ap- 


ataxite 

proximation  toward  symmetry,  and  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  unsymmetrical Asymmetrical 

fertilization.  See  * fertilization . 

Asymmetron  (a-sim'e-tron),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aavy/zerpog : see  asymmetric.']  A genus  of  lance- 
lets  constituting  the  family  Branchiostomat- 
idse.  It  is  distinguished  by  having  the  reproductive 
structures  developed  on  one  side  only.  Substantially 
equivalent  to  Epigonichthys , an  earlier  name. 

asymmetry,  n.  3.  In  chem .,  absence  of  sym- 
metry in  the  positions  particular  atoms  are 
believed  to  occupy  in  the  molecule  of  a com- 
pound substance.  See  * asymmetric . 
asymptote,  n.  2.  In  zool.,  either  of  two  straight 
lines  drawu  from  the  apex  to  the  aperture  of 
the  conical  part  of  the  phragmocone  in  the 
belemnites  or  fossil  dibranchiate  cephalopods. 

The  smaller  of  the  surfaces  bounded  by  these  lines  oc- 
cupies about  one  fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  aper- 
ture and  is  marked  with  loop-lines  of  growth  curving 
forward.— Asymptote  cone,  in  geom.,  the  cone  gene- 
rated by  the  asymptotes  of  the  generating  hyperbola  of 
a hyperboloid  of  revolution. — Parabolic  asymptote,  a 
parabola  having  5-pointic  contact  with  the  cubic  at  infin- 
ity. 

asynartetic  (a-sin-ar-tet 'ik),  a.  Same  as 

asynartete. 

Asynchronous  generator.  See  ★ generator . 
asyndetically  (as-in-det'i-kal-i),  adv.  Accord- 
ing to,  or  in  accordance  with,  the  rhetorical 
figure  known  as  asyndeton;  by  omission  of 
connectives. 

asynergia  (as-i-ner'ji-a),  n.  Same  as  +asyn- 
ergy. 

asynergy  (a-sin'er-ji),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a-  priv. 
+ avvepyia,  cooperation  : see  synergy.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  lack  of  harmony  between  parts,  organs, 
or  muscles  whose  actions  are  normally  coordi- 
nated. 

asyngamy  (a-sin'ga-mi),  n.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
avyyapia,  marriage,  < avyyapo g,  married,  < avv, 
together,  + yapog,  marriage.]  Absence  of  syn- 
genesis or  sexual  reproduction;  the  relation 
of  two  types  in  which  fertile  interbreeding  is 
impossible.  See  syngenesis. 
a.  t.  In  elect.,  an  abbreviation  of  ampere-turn. 
ata  (a'tii),  n . [Hind.  Hindi  Pers.  Bengali  (it a, 
also  ata;  said  to  be  of  Brazilian  origin.]  The 
name  in  Bengal,  Assam,  and  other  parts  of 
India  of  the  sweet-sop,  Anona  squamosa.  See 
*atis  (with  cut),  ★affa2,  2,  Anona,  and  sweet- 
sop. 

atactic,  a.  2.  Same  as  ataxic. 
atactiform  (a-tak'ti-f6rm),  a.  [ ataxia  ( atact -) 
+ L.  forma.]  Resembling  ataxia;  slightly 
ataxic.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  240. 
atajo  (a-ta'ho),  n.  [Sp.,  a separation,  a sepa- 
rate part,  etc.,  < atajar,  cut  off,  separate,  (a- 
+ tajar,  cut  off:  see  tail2.]  1.  A fence,  or  an 
inclosed  place  for  corralling  cattle. — 2.  A 
drove  of  mules  or  horses.  [Spanish  America.] 
Atamosco  (at-a-mos'ko),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson, 
1763),  after  an  American  Indian  name.  See 
atamasco.]  A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  of  the  family  Amaryllidacea.  SeeZeplu/- 
ranthes. 

Atana  series.  See  ★ series . 
atatchite  (a-tach'It),  n.  [Mount  Atatch,  a 
peak  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  Russia,  + -ite2.] 
In  petrog.,  an  igneous  rock,  a vitro-orthophyre, 
consisting  of  orthoclase,  augite,  biot-ite,  mag- 
netite, sillimanite,  and  cordierite,  in  a glassy 
base.  The  rock  is  dark  and  compact,  with 
hyalopilitic  texture.  Horozevicz,  1901. 
atavist  (aUa-vist),  n.  \_atav(gism)  *4-  -ist. ] In 
biol.,  an  organic  being  which  exhibits  atavism, 
ataxia,  n — Cerebellar  ataxia,  muscular  incoordina- 
tion  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  cerebellum. 

ataxiagraph  (a-tak'si-a-graf),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
araijta,  disorder  (see  ataxy),  + ypatpew,  write.] 
Inpsychophys. , an  instrument  for  recording  the 
involuntary  movements  of  the  body,  the  sub- 
ject standing  upright  and  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain a constant  attitude.  J.  A.  Hancock,  Ped. 
Sem.,  III.  13. 

Ataxic  agraphia,  amimia.  See  ’Nagrnphia,  ieamimia. 
—Ataxic  gait,  an  irregular,  jerky  walk  characteristic  ot 
locomotor  ataxia  and  of  other  disorders  of  coordination, 
ataxiform  (a-tak'si-form),  a.  Same  as  * atac- 
tiform . 

ataxite  (a-tak'slt),  n.  [Gr.  arafa.  disorder, 
(see  ataxia),  + -ite2.]  1.  A meteoric  iron,  or 

siderite,  which  is  destitute  of  distinct  and  regu- 
lar crystalline  structure.— 2.  In  petrog.,  a name 
proposed  by  Loewinson-Lessing,  in  1888,  for 
lavas  characterized  by  the  presence  of  many 
angular  fragments,  of  irregular  arrangement, 
the  fragments  being  regarded  as  the  result  of 


ataxite  atmidometer 

the  differentiation  of  the  magma  containing  atheromatosis  (atVe-ro-ma-to'sis),  n.  [NL,  atisine  (at'i- 
them  and  not  as  derived  from  any  foreign  < atheromalf-)  + -osis’.]  A morbid  condition  sin),  n.  An 
sonrce.  See  *taxite.  marked  by  the  presence  of  atheroma.  amorphous  al- 

ataxonomic  (a-tak-so-nom'ik),  a.  [a-13  + atherospermine  (ath//e-ro-sp6r'min),  n.  [ Ath - kaloid,  C23- 
taxonomic .]  In  hot.,  incapable  of  classification;  erosperma  + -tree2.]  An  amorphous  bitter  al-  H31N02, found 
abnormal;  teratological : said  of  some  struc-  kaloid,  C3oH40N205  (1),  found  in  the  bark  of  in  the  root  of 
tures.  Atherosperma  moschatum.  See  Australian  sas-  Aconitum  liete- 

-ate1  (6).  In  chem.,  serious  mistakes  may  arise  in  re-  safras{a)  under  sassafras.  rophyllum. 

gard  to  the  meaning  of  this  and  analogous  suffixes  by  athetesis  (a-thet'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  affertimc,  < adz-  Atka  fish, 
failure  to  observe  the  proper  use  and  translation  of  New  ~ 

Latin  forms.  New  Latin  forms  as  used  by  Germans  are 
often  erroneously  translated  or  transferred  into  English 
in  druggists’  circulars  and  elsewhere.  Thus  New  Latin 
calcium  sulfuratum , sulfuricum,  and  sulfurosum  as  used 
by  Germans  answer  to  what  are  called  in  the  prevalent  ab- 
breviated English  phrasing  calcium  sulphid  or  sulphide , 
sulphate,  and  sulphite  respectively,  (c)  In  petrog.,  a 

suffix  added  to  the  names  of  grads  in  the  quan-  athetosic  (ath-e-to'sik),  a. 


re  tv,  set  aside,  < aOeroq,  set  aside,  put  aside : see  mackerel.  See 
athetize.']  The  act  or  fact  of  setting  aside  as  *fish. 
spurious ; rejection  as  spurious ; invalidation.  Atalanta  but- 

No  serious  objection,  apart  from  athetesis  of  a few  single  **  ^ ^ ^ee 

lines  [of  the  Iliad]  has  been  raised  to  any  passage,  except,  butterfly. 
etc.  Leaf,  The  Iliad,  II.  435.  Atlantic,  U.  3. 

[athetosis  + -ic.]  P’  Relat" 


Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 


titative  classification  of  igneous  rocks.  See  Relating  to  athetosis. 

♦rocfc1.  II.  448. 

ateknia  (a-tek'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  areuvia,  < areKvoc,  Athlennes  (ath-len'ez),  n.  [NL.,  a blunder 


■ pnv. 


child.]  Child- 


for  Ablennes,  < Gr.  afjAevvr/g,  without  mucus,  < 
a-  priv.  + fiAewa,  flAhvoc,  mucus,  slime  : see 
blennyf]  A genus  of  needle-fishes  of  the  fam- 
ily Belonidse,  characterized  by  the  ribbon- 
shaped body.  The  single  species  A.  Mans  reaches  a 
length  of  4 feet  and  more,  and  is  found  throughout  the 
West  Indies  and  in  Hawaii. 


childless,  < a 
lessness. 

ateleiosis,  ateliosis  (at-e-li-o'sis),  ».  [NL., 

< Gr.  *a TeAeiufUQ,  < areAeu jrof,  uncompleted,  < 
a-  priv.  + *TfXe((jr<if,  completed,  < reAeidew, 
make  complete  or  perfect,  < reAeio c,  complete, 
perfect,  < reA of,  end,  completion.]  A form  of 
dwarfism  due  to  imperfect  or  arrested  de-  Athletic  heart,  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  without 
velopment.  Med.  Record,  July  18, 1903,  p.  96.  vai™iar  disease  occmTmgin  athletes 

atelestite  (at-e-les'tit),  r,  [So  called  because  ^f^riz £ + & 1 ^ fame 

the  composition  was  unknown  when  the  min-  . ’ ' ’ ’ ^ 

eral  was  first  described:  Gr  orttecrrof,  nn-  at.home  at-hom'),  n.  A reception  announced 
comp  eted  < a-  pnv  + *rtt«rrof,  < reAxcv  by  a card  stating  that  on  a specified  day  a host 
complete,  fulfil  ] A bismuth  arsemate  which  J ho8tesB  wiu  |e  “at  home”  during  certain 
occurs  in  minute  yellow  monoclmic  crystals.  h to  re(,eiye  and  entertain  visitors. 


Atis,  the  Sweet-sop  ( Ationa  squamosa )• 


ingto  the  atlas 
or  first  verte- 
bra of  the  neck, 
atlanto  - axial 
(at-lan-to-ak'- 
si-al),a.  Same 
as  atlo-axoid. 

Buck,  Med. 

Handbook,  I. 

553. 

Atlanto-Mediterranean  (at-lan  'to-med-i-te- 
ra'ne-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  both  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Mediten’anean  ; specifically,  in 
antlirop.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  dark,  dolicho- 
cephalic, tall  European  type  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Gibraltar 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  several  points 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Also  called  littoral. 


Atelostomata  (at'e-lo-sto'ma-tjl),  n.j>l  [NL,  athrogenic  (ath-r6-jen'i] 
< Gr.  areXyq,  imperfect,  + ard/ia,  mouth.]  An  < Gl°  zq'  in  crowds 

nrrWnf  irvoo-nW  KeMnniden  in  wbioh  thorp  % U1,  m crowus, 


order  of  irregular  Echinoidea  in  which  there 
are  no  jaws,  teeth,  perignathic  girdle,  or  ex- 
ternal branchial*.  It  includes  the  families 
Cassidulidse,  Spatangidse,  Pourtalesiidse,  and 
others. 

a tempo.  Various  qualifying  terms  are  often  added 
as,  a tempo  commodo  or  otdvnario,  at  any  convenient  or 
ordinary  pace  ; a tempo  rubato  (see  rubato). 

atemporal  (a-tem'po-ral),  a.  fo-18  + tem- 
poral.]  Free  from  time  relations  or  limita- 
tions ; timeless.  D.  Simon , Horner’s  Person  athwartwise  (a-thwart'wiz),  adv.  Crosswise, 
of  Christ,  II.  273.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  I).  Hawthorne , Amer.  Note-book,  H.  223. 

athanatism  (a-than'a-tizm),  n.  [Gr.  adavaro ?,  athyreosis  (a-thir-e-o'sis),  n.  [NL,  < Gr.  a- 
deathless,  + -ism.]  The  doctrine  of  immor-  priv.  + dvpa,  door  (see  thyroid),  + -osi.s.]  A 


Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  331. 

ik),  a.  [Appar.  irreg.  atlantosaur  (at-lan'tp-sar"),  n.  A reptile  of 
heaps,  or  masses,  + the  genus  Atlantosaurus. 

-yevr/f,  -produced.]  In  petrol.,  a term  applied  Atlantosaurus  beds,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Juras- 
by  Renevier  to  clastic  rocks  the  materials  of 


tality. 

athaumasia  (ath-a-ma/si-a),  n.  [NL,  < Gr. 
adavpaaia,  erroneous  form  of  ddavuaoria,  < 
adaipaoroc, not  wondering, <a- priv.  + Oavyaardg, 
< davuafuv,  wonder.]  The  state  of  being  sur- 
prised at  nothing  ( nil  admirari),  which,  ac- 


sic  formation  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana. 
These  beds  are  regarded  as  of  lacustrine  origin,  and  are 
underlain  by  similar  lacustrine  deposits,  named  the 
Baptanodon  beds,  which  rest  on  marine  strata  of  Lower 
Jurassic  age.  They  are  from  100  to  300  feet  thick  and 
contain  abundant  remains  of  reptiles  and  of  marsupial 
and  oviparous  mammals, 
the  easy  temptation  of  rixdollars  would  greatly  modify  AUas  orange  Same  as  orange  // 

(which  see,  under 

.1,  —UU-*  "range  1).- Atlas  powder,  red.  S ee  *powder,  ieredi. 

atlas-weave  (at'las-wev),  n.  Same  as  satin- 
weave. 

atlatl  (at-latl'),  n.  [Nah.]  The  throwing-stick 
of  the  Mexicans,  used  for  propelling  spears 
with  great  force.  See  throwing-stick. 


which  are  of  volcanic  origin,  such  as  tuff, 
lapilli,  etc. 

athumia  (a-thu'mi-a),  n.  Same  as  athymia. 

The  Danes  slily  remark  that  a good  appointment  and 
he  easy  temptation  of  rixdoll 
all  this  athumia  and  nostalgia, 

B.  F.  Burton,  Ultima  Thule,  I. 


morbid  condition  due  to  loss  or  impairment  of 
function  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
athyria  (a-thir'i-a),  n.  [NL,  < Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
Bvpa,  door:  see  thyroid.]  In pathol.,  a consti- 
tutional state  induced  by  functional  defect  or 
absence  of  the  thyroid  gland. 


cording  to  the  Stoics,  is  characteristic  of  the  Athyridse  (a-thir'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL,  < Athyris 


Among  the  accessories  to  the  harpoon,  the  throwing 
stick  or  board,  called  atlatl  by  the  Mexicans,  must  not  be 
omitted.  True,  the  cunning  device  was  used  all  around 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  across  the  Arctic  for  projecting 
spears  as  well  as  harpoons,  and  there  are  other  methods 
of  using  the  harpoon  effectively  ; but  the  elaboration  of 
the  atlatl  throughout  was  greatly  stimulated  by  associa- 
tion with  the  harpoon.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1900,  p.  212. 


wise  man. 

atheciferous  (a-the-sif'e-rus),  a.  [Gr.  a- priv. 
+ &)«7,  box,  L.  -fer,  < "ftrre,  hear.]  Bearing 
no  thecae,  as  certain  graptolites. 
athelia  (a-the'li-a),  n.  [NL,  < Gr.  ath  floe,  not 
havingnipples  ( found  in  the  sense  ‘unsuckled  ’), 


+ -idee.]  A family  of  brachiopods  wide-spread  atman  (at'miin),  n.  [Skt.  atman,  breath,  soul, 


through  the  early  rocks  and  having  great  ver- 
tical range.  It  is  characterized  by  its  laterally  di- 
rected brachial  cones,  or  spiralia,  and  its  frequently 
highly  complicated  scissors-shaped  jugum.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks  everywhere  and  is  con- 
tinued upward  into  the  Mesozoic. 


< a- priv.  + (iylv,  nipple.]  Congenital  absence  Athyris  (ath'i-ris),  n.  [NL,  <Gr.  a- priv.  + 


of  the  nipples. 

atheologically  (a/,'the-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  [a-1^ 
+ theologically.]  As  one  who  is  opposed  to 
theology  or  who  is  no  theologian ; in  opposition 
to  theology. 

Atheresthes  (ath-e-res'thez),  n.  [NL,  < Gr. 
adyp,  beard  of  an  ear  of  corn,  + ead'teiv,  eat.]  A 
genus  of  flounders  of  the  North  Pacific;  the 
arrow-toothed  halibut:  distinguished  by  the 
slender  body  and  arrow-shaped  teeth. 

Atherfield  clay.  See  *clay 


dvpa,  door.  It  was  thus  named  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  has  no  perforation  for  the  pedi- 
cle.] A genus  of  Paleozoic  brachiopods  with 
elaborate  brachidium  usually  consisting  of  a 
single  pair  of  spirals  placed  base  to  base  and 
connected  by  a saddle-shaped  loop.  Processes 
from  this  loop  extend  backward,  and  may  be 
produced  between  the  primary  lamell®  of  the 
spirals. 

athyroid  (ath'i-roid),  a.  Similar  or  pertaining 
to  Athyris. 


Atherinella  (ath'e  -n-nel  a),  n [NL,  < Ath-  athyroidea  (a  . tM  . roi ' de  - a),  n.  Same  as 
f*"?.  ./  K,enilh,  ?f  silversides  of  the  *Jhyria_  L\ncet  April  4 49G3,  p.  939. 

P™lmt  henmda!’  f0Undin  the  regl0n  ab0Ut  athyroidism  (a-thi-roi'dizm),^ n.  Same  as 
Atherinops  (ath-e-ri'nops),  n.  [NL,  < A th  *atliyria- 


life,  self,  universal  soul.]  The  soul  as  it  is 
conceived  by  the  Brahman  philosophers : the 
existence  of  it  is  denied  by  the  Buddhists. 
The  soul  of  the  universe  is  equally  called 
atman. 

Kapila’s  dualism  proclaimed  that  a distinction  existed 
between  soul  and  body,  yet  Kapila  regarded  man’s  sen- 
sations and  thoughts  and  desires  as  material.  The  soul 
was  to  him  a transcendent  being,  which  by  a kind  of  sub- 
limated body  (similar  to  the  so-called  astral  body  of  our 
modern  theosophists,  and  supposed  to  reside  iu  the 
material  body)  was  implicated  in  the  world  of  matter. 
This  metaphysical  soul-being  of  the  S&mkhya  philosophy 
was  supposed  to  be  the  apprehending  principle  in  all 
psychic  activities.  It  was  said  that  the  eye  does  not  see, 
the  ear  does  not  hear,  and  the  thoughts  do  not  think,  but 
it  is  that  mysterious  something  called  dtman,  i.e.,  self  oi 
soul,  which  is  the  smeller  in  the  nose,  the  taster  in  the 
tongue,  the  seer  in  the  eye,  the  thinker  of  our  thoughts, 
and  the  doer  of  our  acts. 

P.  Carus , Buddhism  and  its  Christian  Critics,  p.  24. 

atmiatry  (at-mi'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  arydq,  vapor, 
+ larpeia,  healing.]  The  treatment  of  disease 
by  means  of  inhalations  or  fumigation. 


* at^bum0?e  (at-nd-dal'M-os), 


silversides  of  the  family  Atherinidse,  found  on 
the  coast  of  California.  A.  affiuis  is  a common  ™nnea  species, 
food-fish  sold  as  “ small  smelt.”  atingle  (a-tmg  gl), 

Atherinopsis  (a-the-ri-nop'sis),  n.  [NL,  < 

Atherina  + Gr.  dipic,  look,  aspect.]  A genus 
of  silversides  of  the  family  Atherinidse,  found 
on  the  coastof  California.  A.  calif orniensis  reaches 
a length  of  18  inches  and  Is  highly  valued  as  a food-fish. 

It  is  known  in  the  markets  as  blue  smelt,  although  it  nas 
little  in  common  with  the  true  smelt, 
atheroid  (ath'e  - void),  a.  [Gr.  aOgp,  an  ear  of 
grain,  + eldog,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  or 
resembling  an  ear  of  grain, 
atheromasia  (ath^e-ro-ma'si-a),  n.  [NL,  < 
atheroma  + -ia.]  In  pathol.,  the  occurrence 
of  atheroma ; atheromatous  condition. 
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name  of  the  porcupine-fish,  Diodon  diodon,  and 
related  species. 

adv.  [a3  + tingle.]  Tin- 
gling. 

Some  think  fireflies  pretty,  when  they  mix  in  the  com  and 
mingle, 


[Gr. 

arpiQ,  vapor,  + albumose.]  An  albumose-like 
body  which  is  formed  from  albumins  through 
the  action  of  superheated  steam  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  solution.  It  is  essentially  an  albu- 
mose of  the  anti-group  which  has  lost  a cer- 
tain amount  of  its  nitrogen  and  sulphur. 


GrthridthestinkinghemptMthestalksofitseemu-tw-  atmidometer,  n.  Atmidometers  may  be  classed  as  : 


gle . 

Browning,  Up  at  a Villa,  viii. 

a tirata  (a  te-ra'ta).  [It.]  With  a stripe  or 
strap  : said  of  interlaced  strap-work  and  foli- 
ated scrolls  on  a light  ground,  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain majolica  wares. 

atis  (a'tis),  n.  [Hind.  Hindi  Pers.  dta , the  same 
plant.]  A name  in  Guam  and  the  Philippines 
of  the  sweet-sop  and  *atta%  (which  see). 


(1)  Micrometric,  such  as  Lamont’s,  in  which  the  gradual 
fall  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a shallow  pan  is  meas- 
ured by  the  turning  of  a micrometer-screw,  or  is  counter- 
acted bythe  inflow  of  additional  water  pushed  from  a reser- 
voir by  means  of  a micrometer-screw.  (2)  Balance  at- 
midometers, in  which  the  loss  of  water  is  shown  by  loss 
of  weight.  (3)  The  Piche  evaporometer,  in  which  the 
evaporating  surface  is  a small  disk  of  porous  paper  closing 
the  lower  end  of  a vertical  tube  conveying  water.  The 
amount  of  evaporation  is  shown  by  measuring  the  de- 
scent of  the  feed-water  in  the  tube.  See  cut  on  page  88. 


atmidometer 


ft 


(4)  The  Stelling  evaporometer,  in  which  the  evaporating- 
pan  floats  on  the  surface  of  a river  or  lake  and  the  loss  of 
water  is  measured  from  hour  to  horn-  by 
measuring  either  weight  or  volume.  (5) 

The  lysimeter,  in  which  the  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  growing  plants  is 
measured  by  establishing  the  plant  in  a 
large  vesselresting  on  the  pan  of  abalance. 

atmidometric  (at  "mi -do -met '- 
rik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
atmidometer  or  to  atmidometry. 
atmidometry  (at-mi-dom'e-tri), 
re.  [As  atmidometer  + -y3.]  The 
art  of  constructing  and  using  at- 
midometers  and  of  discussing  the 
results  given  by  them ; the  scien- 
tific study  and  measurement  of 
the  evaporation  of  water  under 
natural  conditions  in  the  open 
air. 

atmocausis  (at-mo-kfi  ' sis),  re. 

[Gr.  arfio g,  steam,  + savaig,  a 
burning.]  In  surg. , cauterization 
by  means  of  steam, 
atmocauterization  (at-mo-ka"- 
ter- i-za ' shon),  re.  [Gr.  aruog, 
steam,  vapor  + E.  cauterization .] 

Cauterization  by  means  of  steam, 
atmogenic  (at-mo-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
a-Tfu if,  vapor,  steam,  + -yevyg, 

-producing,  + -ic.]  In  petrol., 
a term  applied  to  formations 
due  to  the  metamorphosing  action 
of  volcanic  vapors  or  gases  upon 
rocks  adjacent  to  fumarolie  vents. 

It  is  also  used  as  a synonym  of 
seolian. 

atmograph  (at'mo-graf),  re.  [Gr. 
arg.bg,  vapor  (breath),  + ypatyuv, 
write.]  1.  An  instrument  for 
recording  mechanically  the  fre- 
quency and  extent  of  the  respira- 
tory movements.  - 2.  In  photog., 
a picture  obtained  or  developed 
by  the  action  of  smoke  or  va- 
pors. See  *vapograph.  Wall,  Diet,  of  Pho- 
tog., p.  60 

atmokausis,  re.  See  * atmocausis . 
atmologic  (at-mo-loj'ik),  a. 
to  atmology. 


The  Piche 
Evaporometer. 
a,  eye  by  which 
tube  is  suspend- 
ed ; d,  tube  con- 
taining- water;  c, 
disk  of  paper 
kept  in  place  by  a 
metallic  spring, 
d,  attached  to  a 
slitted  collar,  e, 
that  moves  along 
the  tube.  Each 
scale  number 
corresponds  to  a 
cubic  centimeter 
of  water  or  the 
evaporation  of  a 
layer  0.0264  inch 
deep,  from  a free 
water  surface  in 
the  instrument- 
shelter. 


Of  or  pertaining 
A simplified  spelling  of  atmo- 
A simplified  spelling  of  atmo- 


atmosfere,  re. 

sphere. 

atmosferic,  a. 

spheric. 

atmosphere,  re — Homogeneous  atmosphere,  an 

atmosphere  identical  in  composition  and  density  through- 
out. The  height  of  a homogeneous  atmosphere  is  the 
vertical  height  of  a body  of  gas,  of  density  equal  to 
that  of  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  would 
exert  a pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  See  pressure 
'hheight. — Soil  atmosphere,  the  gases  (mostly  atmo- 
spheric air)  contained  in  the  interstices  of  the  soil,  in- 
cluding those  absorbed  by  the  capillary  films  of  water 
utilized  in  symbiosis  and  otherwise  affecting  the  growth 
of  plants.  This  air  expands  and  contracts  with  changes 
of  pressure  and  temperature,  and  thereby  in  turn  modifies 
the  distribution  of  the  water  in  the  soil.— Yearly  swing 
of  the  atmosphere.  See  *swing. 


atoke  (at'ok),  a.  and  re.  [Gr.  arotiog,  without 
offspring,  < a - priv.  + rbnog,  offspring.]  I.  a. 
Same  as  *atokal. 

II.  re.  The  sexless  portion  of  certain  Poly- 
chseta.  See  *epitoke. 

In  other  Polychaetes  the  sexual  part  (epitoke)separateB 
from  the  sexless  atoke  portion  and  swims  freely,  while 
the  atoke  produces  new  epitokes. 

Hertwig  (trans.).  Zoology,  p.  311. 

atokous  (at'o-kus),  a.  Same  as  atokal. 
atole,  atolle  (a-toTa),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  < Na- 
huatl  atolli,]  A mush  made  of  Indian  corn, 
also  diluted  and  used  as  a drink : a favorite 
food  in  Spanish-American  countries, 
atoll,  re. — Sphagnum  atoll,  an  annular  Island  occur, 
ring  in  certain  ponds  in  Minnesota,  covered  with  sphag- 
num and  other  vegetation,  the  surrounding  water  being 
shallow  and  the  lagoon  deep.  C.  Macmillan,  Minn. 
Bot.  Stud.,  IX.  2. 

atolle,  n.  See  *atole. 

atom,  n.  1.  (C)  Recent  investigations  on  the  discharge 
of  electricity  in  gases  and  on  the  phenomena  of  radio- 
activity have  suggested  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
atom  of  a chemical  element,  as  hitherto  imagined,  instead 
of  being  primordial  and  indivisible,  may  consist  of 
numerous  and  far  smaller  particles,  to  which  the  name 

electrons  has  provisionally  been  given.  See  -^electron. 

Atom  of  electricity.  See  ★ electricity . — Gram  atom 
See  hgram-. 

atomechanics  (at-o-me-kan'iks),  re.  [ato(m-) 
mechanics.']  The  mechanics  of  atoms ; the 
science  of  the  motions  of  atoms  and  of  atomic 
forces. 

atomic,  a.  3.  In  chem.,  existing  in  the  con- 
dition of  isolated  atoms  of  the  same  kind ; not 
united  into  groups  to  constitute  molecules: 
as,  for  example,  active  oxygen  at  the  instant 

of  its  separation  from  hydrogen  dioxid Atomic 

capacity,  the  equivalence  or  valence  of  an  atom. — 
Atomic  mass,  a term  preferable  to  the  more  common 
atomic  weight.— Atomic  value,  a term  sometimes,  but 
not  well,  substituted  for  valence. — Atomic  weight.  The 
weight  (or  mass)  of  the  atom  of  a chemical  element  was 
for  a long  time  expressed  in  terms  of  the  weight  (or  mass) 
of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  taken  as  the  unit,  and  it  was  long 
supposed  that,  so  expressed,  the  atomic  weight  (or  mass) 
of  oxygen  was  16.  But  it  having  been  found  that  this  value 
is  not  correct  and  that  the  true  number  is  more  nearly 
15.88,  while  the  numbers  for  most  of  the  other  elements 
have  been  directly  compared  with  that  for  oxygen,  many 
chemists  prefer  to  represent  the  oxygen  atom  by  16,  and 
thus  to  assign  to  hydrogen  the  value  1.0079  or  1.008. 
Under  ^element  will  be  found  lists  of  atomic  weights 
both  on  the  basis  of  H=1  and  of  0=16. 

Atomiosoma  (a-tom/,i-o-s6'ma),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
for  * atomosoma,  < Gr.  arogog,  not  cut  (see 
atom),  + aaga,  body.]  Same  as  Monoeyttaria. 
atonement,  n — Day  of  Atonement.  Same  as  Font 
Kippur.  See  Jewish  -kfasts. 

atonia  (a-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  atony. 
atonicity  (a-td-nis'i-ti),  n.  [atonic  + -ity.] 
Same  as  atony. 

atonied  (at'o-nid),  a,  [atony  + -ed.]  Marked 
by  atony.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  751. 
atoning  (a-ton'ing),  p.  a.  Expiatory;  that 
makes  or  is  intended  to  make  amends  for  of- 
fenses; reconciling:  as,  Christ’s  atoning  blood. 

Dion's  atoning  friendliness  has  a ring  of  artificiality. 

George  Eliot,  Theo.  Such,  p.  122. 


Atmospheric  absorption.  See  '^absorption . — Atmo- 
spheric electric  gradient,  the  rate  at  which  the  elec- 
tric charge  or  potential  varies  in  the  free  air.  The  horizon- 
tal gradient  varies  greatly  with  the  advent  of  an  electric 
storm  ; the  vertical  gradient  has  systematic  diurnal  and 
annual  variations  in  addition  to  the  irregular  ones  which 
attend  electric  storms.  A cumulus  cloud  of  one  kilo- 
meter radius,  with  its  center  three  kilometers  above 
the  earth’s  surface,  will,  by  the  induction  due  to  its  own 
internal  change,  produce  a diversion  of  downward  gradi- 
ent of  about  11,000  volts  per  meter  of  vertical  distance. 

Atmospheric  radiation.  See  hradiation. — Atmo- 
spheric recorder.  See  ★recorder.— Atmospheric  spec- 
trum. See  ★ spectrum . 

atmospherics  (at-mos-fer'iks),  n.  The  study 
of  atmospheres  and"of  all  their  phenomena ; 
meteorology. 

atmospherology  (at^mos-fe-roTo-ji),  n.  [E.  at- 
mosphere + Gr.  -Aoyi'a,  < Xeyetvj  speak.]  The 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  of 
any  planet  or  satellite,  or  of  the  sun  itself ; 
specifically,  the  study  of  the  earth’s  atmo- 
sphere ; meteorology. 

atocia  (a-to'si-a)?  71.  [NL.,  <Gr.  arosla,  < aroKor, 
childless,  < a-  priv.,  + rbnog,  offspring.]  Child- 
lessness; barrenness. 

atokal  (at'o-kal),  a.  [Gr.  a-  priv.  -1-  rbnog,  off- 
spring, + -all.]  Non-sexual,  or  not  producing 
sexual  cells,  as  certain  regions  of  the  bodies 
of  worms,  for  example  Nereis. 

At  the  end  of  October  (1897)  the  Samoan  reef  was 
literally  alive  with  Palolo,”  which  were  discovered  by 
prising  off  pieces  of  rock  with  a crowbar.  . . . The  total 
length  averages  400  mm.,  about  one-fourth  of  which  is  in 
the  anterior  atokal  part. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  April,  1904,  p.  183. 


atoningly  (a-ton'ing-li),  adv.  By  way  of  atone- 
ment. 

Being  j ust,  I had  slain  their  slayer  atoningly. 

Swinburne,  Atalanta,  1.  1647. 

atopomenorrhea,  atopomenorrhcea  (at/'o-po- 
men-o-re'a),  n.  [Gr.  arortog,  out  of  place, 
+ NL.  menorrhcea .]  Vicarious  menstruation 
(which  see,  under  vicarious). 

Atoposauridse  (aUd-po-sa/H-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
*Atoposaurus  (<  Gr.  aronog,  strange,  + aavpog, 
lizard)  + -idee.]  A family  of  extinct  crocodil- 
ians  of  small  size,  with  small  triangular  skull 
and  dorsal  armor  composed  of  paired  longitu- 
dinal series  of  oblong  plates.  Its  members 
are  found  only  in  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks. 

atoxyl  (a-tok'sil),  n.  [atox(ic)  ? + -yl.]  An 
organic  arsenical  compound,  a sodium  salt  of 
arsenic  acid  in  which  a molecule  of  aniline 
has  replaced  one  of  the  hydroxyl  groups. 
It  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  sleeping-sickness 
and  other  forms  of  trypanosomiasis,  but  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce incurable  blindness. 

atractylic  (at-rak-til'ik),  a.  [Atractylis  + -ic.] 
Derived  from  Atractylis — Atractylic  acid,  acrys- 
talline  acid,  C30H54S2O13,  found  as  a potassium  salt  in 
the  roots  of  Atractylis  gummif era. 

atractylin  (a-trak'ti-lin),  n.  [atractyl(ic)  + 
-in2.]  An  amorphous,  gummy,  sweet  gluco- 
side,  C20H3uO6,  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  atractylic  acid. 

atranoracid  (at-ra-nor'a-sid),  n.  [atranor(ic) 
+ acid.]  Atranoric  acid. 


a trofei 

The  products  [of  metabolism  in  lichens]  he  has  deter- 
mined are  atranoracid , one  of  the  most  wide-spread 
lichen  compounds.  . . . 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  537. 

atranoric  (at-ra-nor'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  atra 
+ (Leca)nora  '(see  def.)  + -ic.]  Noting  an 
aeid,  a crystalline  compound,  C19H180g,  found 
in  Lecanora  atra  and  other  lichens.  It  melts 
at  196°  C.  Also  called  atranorin. 
atranorin  (at-ra-no'rin),  71.  [atranor(ic)  + 
-in2.]  Atranoric  acid. 

atranorinic  (at-ra-no-rin'ik),  a.  [atranor(ic) 
+ -in-1  + -ic.]  Noting  an  aeid,  a compound, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  atranoric  aeid, 
to  which  Paterno  gave  the  formula  CgHjQO., 
but  which  Hesse  has  shown  to  he  1,  9,  5-tn- 
hydroxytoluene,  C6H2(OH)3CH3.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  which  melt  at  104°  C.  Called 
by  Hesse  physciol. 

atraric  (a-tra.'rik),  a.  [atra(no)ric.]  Derived 
from  atranoric  acid — Atraric  acid,  betorcinol  car- 
boxylic methyl  ester,  (CH3)2C6H(OH)2COaCH3.  It  is 
formed  together  with  trihydroxytoluene  (physciol)  by 
the  decomposition  of  atranoric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
leaflets  which  melt  at  141°  C.  Also  called  ceratophyllin 
and  physcianin. 

Atremata  (a-trem'a-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- 
priv.  + rpijga,  a hole.']  In  Beecher’s  classifi- 
cation of  the  brachiopods,  the  primary  order 
including  inarticulate  shells  with  the  pedicle 
emerging  from  between  the  two  valves,  both 
sharing  the  pedicle-opening.  Contrasted  with  Neo- 
tremata,  which  are  also  inarticulate,  but  which  have  the 
pedicle-opening  restricted  to  the  ventral  valve.  Obolus 
and  Lingula  are  examples  of  Atremata.  The  species  are 
mostly  Paleozoic. 

atrematous  (a  - trem ' a - tus),  a.  Having  the 
characters  of  the  Atremata. 
atremble  (a-trem'bl),  adv.  [«3  + tremble.']  In 
a trembling  state  ; quivering. 

I’ll  write  about  her  presently ; 

My  hand ’s  a-tremble  as  I had  just  caught  up 

My  heart  to  write  with,  in  the  place  of  it. 

Mr 8.  Browning , Aurora  Leigh,  vi. 

atremia  (a-tre'mi-a),  n.  A condition  in  which 
there  is  inability  to  maintain  an  upright  posi- 
tion, but  no  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary 
movements. 

atresic  (a-tre'sik),  a.  Same  as  atresial.  Na- 
ture. Aug.  20,  1903,  p.  384. 
atretic  (a-tret'ik),  a.  [ atresia  ( atret -)  4-  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  atresia ; characterized  by 
atresia;  imperforate. 

The  atretic  follicle  differs  from  the  developing  corpus 
luteum  in  the  absence  of  any  discharge  to  the  exterior ; 
the  menibrana  granulosa  degenerates  and  disappears 
prior  to  any  considerable  ingrowth  from  the  connective- 
tissue  wall.  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  485. 

Atrichia,  n.  3.  [?.  c.]  I npathol.,  absence  of 
hair ; alopecia  or  atrichosis. 
atrioporal  (a/'tri-o-po'ral),  a.  Relating  to  the 
atriopore. 

atriopore  (a'tri-o-por),  n.  [L.  atrium , hall, 
+ Gr.  iropog,  passage.]  The  posterior  opening 
of  the  body-cavity  of  the  lancelet,  Branchios- 
toma , from  which  issues  the  water  taken  in  at 
the  mouth.  Parker  and  Hasicell , Zoology,  II.  39. 
atripaic  (at-ri-pa'ik),  a.  Noting  a crystalline 
acid,  C6H6012  + 6H20,  found  in  sugar-beets. 
It  may  be  reduced  to  hydroxycitric  acid, 
CflHeOg. 

Atrium  genitale.  (a)  In  Turbellaria,  a cavity  into 
which  open  the  ducts  from  the  male  and  female  sexual 
glands,  the  uteri,  and  the  yolk-glands.  ( b ) In  Oligo- 
chseta , a dilatation  on  the  vas  deferens  close  to  its  open- 
ing.—Atrium  laryngis,  the  portion  of  the  larynx 
which  lies  above  the  superior  or  false  vocal  cords. — Atri- 
um Of  infection,  ill  pathol.,  the  point  of  entrance  into  the 
body  of  the  contagium  of  disease.— Atrium  vaginae. 
Same  as  vestibule , 2 (6).—  Corinthian  atrium,  an  atri- 
um of  which  the  compluvium  is  large  and  the  curb  or 
plate  of  the  roof  is  supported  by  a number  of  columns 
(which  need  not  be  of  the  Corinthian  style). — Displu- 
Viate  atrium,  an  atrium  in  which  the  roof  sloped  out- 
ward, so  that  the  water  did  not  run  toward  the  complu- 
viura  and  into  a cistern,  but  was  thrown  outward  as  in  a 
modern  house  : a rare  form.—  Testudinate  atrium,  an 
atrium  of  which  the  roof  had  no  opening,  so  that  it  was 
merely  a large  central  room  out  of  which  other  rooms 
opened.  As  the  atrium  was  the  only  important  room  of 
the  unpretentious  early  Roman  house,  this  form  must 
have  been  common,  especially  in  places  more  exposed  to 
cold  than  was  the  city  of  Rome.  — Tetrastyle  atrium, 
an  atrium  in  which  four  columns  only  were  used  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  opening ; differing  from  the  Corin- 
thian form,  in  which  there  was  a row  of  columns  on  either 
side. — Tuscan  atrium,  an  atrium  in  which  the  roof  is 
supported  on  girders,  having  no  columns  even  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  compluvium. 

atrochal  (at'ro-kal),  a.  [Gr.  a - priv.  + rpo^og, 
a wheel,  + -al1.]  In  Polychseta , having  thp 
surface  of  the  larva  uniformly  covered  with 
cilia  and  the  preoral  circlet  of  cilia  absent, 
a trofei  (a  tro-fa'i),  [It.]  With  trophies : said 
of  decorative  motives  consisting  of  musical  in- 


a trofei 

struments,  arms,  tools,  and  other  trophies, 
painted  on  certain  majolica  wares,  particularly 
those  of  Urbino,  Italy. 

atrofy,  n.  and  v.  i . A simplified  spelling  of 
atrophy. 

atronene  (at ' ro  - nen),  7i.  A hydrocarbon, 
C6H5.C10H9,  formed  by  the  slow  distillation  of 
isatropic  acid.  It  boils  at  325°  C. 
atronic  (a-tron'ik),a.  Noting  an  acid, 
formed  by  distillation  of  isatropic  acid.  It  is 
amorphous  and  melts  at  164°  C. 

Atrophic  nasal  catarrh.  See  * catarrh . 
atrophy,  n — Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 
See  yellow.— Atrophy  of  disuse,  atrophy  resulting 
from  lack  of  normal  use,  as  of  the  muscles  in  an  immo- 
bilized limb. —Compression  atrophy,  in  pathol.,  wast- 
ing due  to  the  action  of  continuous  pressure. — Con- 
centric atrophy,  diminution  in  size  of  a hollow  organ, 
as  the  heart,  with  reduced  capacity  of  its  cavity. — Ec- 
centric atrophy,  pathological  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  cavity  of  a hollow  organ,  as  the  heart,  with  attenua- 
tion of  the  walls.— Granular  atrophy  of  the  kidney, 
chronic  interstitial  inflammation  resulting  in  compres- 
sion and  atrophy  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney, 
usually  associated  with  arteriosclerosis.  See  granular 
kidney , under  granular.—  Gray  atrophy,  a form  of  de- 
generation of  the  spinal  cord  and  also  of  the  optic  disk  in 
which  the  nerve  matter  becomes  of  a grayish  color. — In- 
flammatory atrophy,  atrophy  of  the  functionating  ele- 
ments of  an  organ,  as  the  kidney,  due  to  overgrowth  of 
the  fibrous  structures  consequent  upon  chronic  inflam- 
mation.—Progressive  muscular  atrophy.  See  pro- 
gressive.— Senile  atrophy,  normal  shrinkage  of  the  tis- 
sues in  the  aged. 

atropic,  a.-Atropic  acid,  a-phenyl-acryllic  acid, 
CH2  = C(C6H5)C02H,  formed  by  boiling  atropin  with 
barium  hydroxid.  It  crystallizes  in  scales  or  needles 
which  melt  at  106°  C. 

Atropidse  (a-trop'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL ,,<Atropos 
+ ■idee.']  A family  of  corrodentian  insects, 
distinct  from  the  Psocidse,  including  the  minute 
forms  known  as  hook-lice.  They  are  widely  distrib- 
uted, and  are  commonly  found  on  book-slielves  and  in 
old  volumes  and  records,  where  they  feed  on  the  starch 
paste  used  in  binding.  They  also  feed  on  flour  and  meal. 

atropinization  (at/ro-pin-i-za'shon),  n.  [ atro - 
pinize  + - ation .]  The  act  of  bringing  under 
the  influence  of  atropin;  specifically,  of  induc- 
ing the  mydriatic  effects  of  that  drug. 
Atropos,  n.  4.  [1.  c.]  A neuropterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Atropos — Divining  atropos,  Atropos 
divinatorius  of  Europe,  so  named  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed ability  to  predict  death. 

atroscine  (at'ro-sin),  n.  The  dihydrate  of  the 
optically  inactive  scopolamine,  C^HojC^N  + 
H20.  It  is  crystalline  and  melts  at  37°  C.  The 
levorotatory  form  of  the  base  is  sometimes 
called  hyoscine. 

A-truss  (a'trus'1')  n.  A roof-  or  bridge-truss 
shaped  like  the  letter  A spread  out.  It  is 
either  a simple  truss  consisting  of  two  rafters 
and  a tie-beam  only,  or  it  is  a braced  truss. 
Lockwood. 

atta-  (at'a),  n.  [Brazilian.]  1.  The  name  in 
Brazil  of  the  fruits  of  several  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Anona,  especially  of  those  of 
A.  ohtusiftora,  a native  of  the  Antilles  and 
cultivated  in  Brazil. — 2.  The  name  given  by 
the  Singalese  to  the  sweet-sop,  Anona  squa- 
mosa, which  was  introduced  into  India  and 
Ceylon  by  the  Portuguese  several  centuries 
ago.  In  India  the  name  is  represented  by  ata, 
and  in  Guam  and  the  Philippines  by  atis.  See 
Anona,  *atis  (with  cut),  and  sweet-sop. 
attach,  V.  t — Attaching  system,  the  mnemonic  sys- 
tem which  consists  in  physically  attaching  an  object  to 
be  remembered  to  another  that  is  sure  to  be  thought  of. 
Thus  a man  may  adopt  the  habit,  in  visiting,  of  putting 
his  hat  over  his  umbrella,  lest  he  should  otherwise  forget 
the  latter. 

attacher  (a-taeh'6r),  n.  One  who  arrests  or 
seizes  person  or  property  under  a writ  of  at- 
tachment. [Obsolete  or  rare.] 
attachment,  n — Attachment  of  privilege.  See 
^privilege. — Solar  attachment.  See  * solar. 
attachment-disk  (a-tach'ment-disk),  n.  The 
holdfast  of  an  alga. 

attachment-pad  (a-tach'ment-pad),  n.  The 
disk-like  end  of  the’  narrow  stem  growing  from 
the  aboral  pole  of  certain  medusas,  as  Halicly- 
stus,  used  for  temporary  fixation.  Proc.  Ron. 
Soc.  (London),  1903,  II.  186. 
attacht,  pp.  A simplified  spelling  of  attached. 
attacine  (at'a-sin),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
genus  Attacus,  or  resembling  the  moths  of  that 
group.  A.  S.  Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom., 
p.  634. 

attack,  n — Cozio  counter-attack,  in  chess-playing,  a 
variation  of  the  IP— K 4,  P — K 4 ; 2Kt  — KB  3,  P— K 
B4  variation  in  the  King’s  Knight’s  gambit. — Donop’s 
orGhuIamKassim’s  attack,  i n chess-playing,  avariation 
of  the  King’s  Knight’s  gambit,  first  played  by  Colonel 
Donop  of  Brussels,  namely,  5 P — Q 4.  See  King's  Knight’s 
Sr  gambit. — Fraser’s  attack,  in  chess-playing,  a continu- 
ation or  variation  of  the  Scotch  gambit  (4  Kt  x P,  Q — R 6 ; 


6 Kt  — KB  3).—  Grimm’s  attack,  in  chess-playing,  a cer- 
tain continuation  against  an  old-fashioned  defense  to  the 
King’s  Bishop’s  gambit.—  Lolli’s  attack,  in  chess-playing, 
a continuation  of  the  Muzio  gambit,  white  sacrificing  a 
second  piece,  namely  the  king’s  bishop,  on  his  fifth  move. 
However,  this  attack  is  considered  unsound. — Macdon- 
nell’s  attack,  in  chess-playing , a variation  of  the  king’s 
bishop’s  opening  wherein  the  first  player  sacrifices  two 
pawns  at  tiie  outset.—  Mortimer’s  attack,  in  chess-play- 
ing, a variation  of  the  Evans  gambit  (which  see,  under 
gambit), — Ponziani’S  attack,  iu  chess-playing,  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  King’s  Knight’s  opening  (SP  — QB  3). 
Also  called  Staunton's  opening. 

attacolite  (a-tak'o-lit),  n.  [Said  to  be  < Gr. 
arraKevc,  ‘the  salmon/  + lldog,  stone.  The 
name  is  said  to  refer  to  the  color.]  A hydrated 
phosphate  of  aluminium  and  manganese  oc- 
curring in  light-red  massive  forms : found  in 
Sweden. 

Attacus  (at'a-kns),  n.  [NL.  (Hiibner,  1816), 
<Gr.  arraicof,  also  arranr/g,  a kind  of  locust.] 
A genus  of  satumiid  moths,  comprising  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  species,  now 
mostly  merged  in  the  genera  Sarnia,  Philosa- 
mia,  and  Callosamia. 

Attagenus  (at-a-je'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1802),  < Gr.  arfajr/v,  a bird:  see  attagen .]  A 
genus  of  dermestid  beetles,  some  of  them  of 
world-wide  distribution.  The  European  A.  pellio  is 
a well-known  museum  pest  and  a general  enemy  of  furs 
and  skins,  and  A.  piceus,  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America,  has  similar  habits,  damaging  carpets  and 
woolen  goods  in  the  United  States. 

Attagides  (a-taj'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Attagis.’]  A group  of  wading  birds  compris- 
ing the  genera  Attagis  and  Thinocorus.  The 
family  Thinocoridse  is  considered  to  have  the 
rank  of  a suborder. 

Attalid  (at'a-lid),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one 
of  the  three  kings  named  Attalus,  who  reigned 
at  Pergamon  in  the  second  century  B.  c. 

Naturally  the  island  which  stood  in  the  closest  relation 
to  the  Attalid  capital  as  a centre  of  Art  was  Rhodes. 

L.  ft.  Farnell,  Jour.  Hellenic  Stud.,  XI.  203. 

attar,  71,  The  chemical  composition  of  this  valuable  per- 
fume lias  been  carefully  studied,  and  its  principal  con- 
stituent, geraniol  (CioHigO),  obtained  from  cheaper 
sources  (as  from  the  essential  oil  of  Indian  grass  or  Turk- 
ish geranium),  is  now  — with  perhaps  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  minor  constituents,  also  from  relatively  cheap 
sources  — ottered  for  sale  as  synthetic  attar  of  roses. 
attention,  n.  1.  The  concept  of  attention  has  come 
to  play  an  increasingly  large  part  in  the  psychological  sys- 
tems worked  out  under  the  influence  of  the  experimental 
method.  Looked  at  contentwise,  as  a certain  modifica- 
tion of  the  make-up  or  structure  of  consciousness,  atten- 
tion consists  essentially  of  a distribution  of  clearness 
values  (the  ideas  attended  to  being  clear,  the  ideas  at- 
tended from  obscure),  accompanied  by  organic  sensations 
due  to  the  adjustment  of  the  observing  sense-organ  or  to 
the  general  bodily  attitude  (as  in  the  scout,  the  eaves- 
dropper, etc.),  and  by  affective  process.  Looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mental  function,  attention  is  simply 
the  mind  at  work,  the  concentration  or  focalization  of 
consciousness  upon  a given  topic,  whether  of  perception 
or  of  thought.  “If  and  so  far  as  any  content  of  conscious- 
ness is  a perception,  idea,  conception,  apprehension  or 
awareness  of  somewhat,  the  activity  in  and  through  which 
this  content  exists  is  attentive  activity.”  (Stout.)  It  is 
customary  to  distinguish  types  of  attention  as  passive  and 
active  or  as  involuntary  aud  voluntary.  The  difference, 
however,  is  simply  a difference  of  condition.  Passive  at- 
tention is  constrained  attention,  attention  which  one 
cannot  help  giving,  unequivocally  conditioned  attention  : 
a loud  sound,  a moving  object  in  the  visual  field,  things 
that  fit  in  with  the  present  contents  of  consciousness  — 
such  stimuli  compel  attention,  whether  one  will  or  not ; 
and  the  reasons  for  their  compelling  power  are  to  be 
sought  in  biology,  not  in  psychology.  Active  attention  is 
attention  under  difficulties,  attention  with  distraction, 
attention  to  which  there  are  rival  claimants, — in  short, 
an  equivocally  conditioned  attention  which  is  accom- 
panied by  the  experience  of  effort : the  organism  is  called 
upon,  so  to  speak,  to  adjust  itself  to  two  different  situa- 
tions at  one  and  the  same  moment.  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  with  repetition  of  the  conflict  some  one  of  the 
rival  claimants  will  gain  a permanent  victory,  so  that 
active  passes  over  into  a secondary  passive  attention. 
The  man  of  science  immersed  in  his  special  study  has 
traveled  beyond  the  stage  of  active  to  this  ultimate  stage 
of  secondary  passive  attention.  Experimental  work  upon 
the  attentive  state  has  been  concerned  with  the  fluctua- 
tions of  attention,  or  the  duration  of  a single  attentive 
effort  or  concentration  ; the  range  or  scope  of  attention, 
or  the  number  of  ideas  to  which  one  can  attend  at  one 
time;  the  effects  of  complication,  or  the  subjective  tem- 
poral displacement  of  disparate  impressions  simultane- 
ously presented  ; distraction,  or  the  behavior  of  atten- 
tion when  rival  claimants  of  varying  compulsive  power 
are  artificially  introduced  into  the  attentive  conscious- 
ness ; the  organic  concomitants  of  attention,  changes  of 
pulse,  respiration,  etc.,  which  accompany  the  induction  of 
the  attentive  state ; and  the  effects  of  attention  upon  spe- 
cial mental  functions,  such  as  reproduction,  retention, 
discrimination,  action,  etc.  No  adequate  theory  of  at- 
tention has  as  yet  been  propounded.  It  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  affective  process,  from  intensity  of  sensation, 
or  from  any  special  group  of  sensations  (as  sensations  of 
strain) ; neither  can  it  he  identified  with  motor  adjust- 
ment. It  seenis  probable  that  attention  is  paralleled, 
on  the  physiological  side,  by  processes  of  reinforcement 
(or  facilitation)  and  processes  of  inhibition  running  their 
course  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  that  the  feelings  and 
organic  sensations  which  accompany  attention  are  in 
fact  mere  concomitants  and  not  essential  constituents. 


attraction 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  certain  special  phe- 
nomena, usually  referred  to  the  center,  are  in  reality  due 
to  changes  at  the  periphery  of  the  organism ; thus  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  ‘ fluctuations  of  attention  ’ are  not 
due  to  fluctuations  of  excitatory  process  in  the  sense- 
organ.  It  may  he,  too,  that  psychology  has  tended  to 
make  the  attentive  state  unitary  when  actually  it  is  di- 
verse, and  that  we  ought  rather  to  speak  of  visual  atten- 
tion, cutaneous  attention,  etc.,  than  of  attention  in  the 
abstract.— Attention  wave,  in  psychol.,  a single  pulse 
or  rise  and  fall  of  the  attention,  considered  as  a fluctu- 
ating or  periodic  process.—  Field  of  attention.  (a)  The 
range  of  clear  consciousness  ; the  contents  of  conscious- 
ness at  any  moment  attended  to.  (b)  The  whole  of  con- 
sciousness, regarded  as  made  up  of  contents  which  may 
successively  become  clear  under  attention.  The  first 
usage  is  based  on  the  analogy  of  the  visual  field  of  regard, 
the  second  on  the  analogy  of  the  field  of  vision. — To  call 
attention.  See  -kcall  i,  v.  t. 

attentional  (a-ten'shon-al),  a.  [ attention  4- 
-cil1.}  Of  or  pertaining’ to  attention;  due  to 
or  conditioned  by  attention. 

The  experiments  on  attentional  time-displacement  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  difficult  chapters 
of  experimental  psychology. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  ii.  206. 

attenuated  (a-ten'u-a-ted),  p.  a.  1.  Thin; 
slender : as,  iong  attenuated  fingers ; attenu- 
ated parchment. — 2.  Thin  in  consistency;  di- 
luted ; rarefied:  as,  i(  attenuated  small  beer,” 
Lamb,  Elia. 

attenuation,  n.  5.  In  elect.:  (a)  The  decrease 
of  telephonic  currents  with  increasing  dis- 
tance, due  to  the  absorption  of  current  by  the 
electrostatic  capacity  of  the  telephone  line. 
(b)  More  generally,  the  decrease  of  electrical 
effects  with  increasing  distance. 

attenuative  (a-ten'u-a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  Atten- 
uant. 

attestant  (a  - tes  ' tant),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Bearing  witness. 

II.  7i.  An  attesting  witness ; an  attester. 

attestment  (a-test'ment),  n.  [ attest  + -merit.} 
Testimony;  attestation.  J.  M.  Neale,  Medhev. 
Hymns,  p.  155.  N.  E.  1). 

attic2,  n.  3.  The  upper  portion  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity  of  the  ear.  Med.  Record,  Feb.  14, 
1903, 4p.  279. — 4.  Figuratively,  a man’s  ‘top 
story the  skull 

Here  a gentleman  present,  who  had  in  his  attic 
More  pepper  than  brains,  shrieked— The  man  s a fanatic. 

Lowell , Fable  for  Critics,  st.  50. 
False  attic,  in  arch.,  an  external  division  of  the  wall  re- 
sembling an  attic,  but  having  no  story  of  rooms  behind 
it : in  this  sense  often  used  for  a dwarf  wall  built  above 
the  main  cornice  to  receive  an  inscription  or  for  a purely 
decorative  purpose. 

attingent  (a-tin'jent),  a.  Touching  or  com- 
ing in  contact  with  each  other,  as  the  elytra 
of  a beetle  or  the  tegmina  of  a grasshopper. 

attitude,  n.  3.  In  geol .,  the  particular  posi- 
tion or  relation  which  the  land  bears  at  any 
time  to  the  ocean.  The  geologist’s  point  of  view  is 
that  the  land  either  has  emerged  from  the  oceanic  waters 
or  is  to  be  again  buried  by  them,  and  therefore  at  any 
particular  time  assumes  an  attitude  with  relation  to  the 
ocean.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  position  and 
structural  relations  of  any  bed  or  mass  of  rock  to  others. 

Perhaps  a word  of  general  explanation  is  necessary  in 
speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  land.  Geologists  are  prone 
to  talk  of  elevation  and  subsidence — of  the  uprising  of  the 
earth’s  crust  at  one  place  or  at  one  time,  and  of  its  down- 
sinking at  another  place  or  another  time.  Their  language 
usually  seems  to  imply  the  rise  or  fall  of  an  area  all  to- 
gether, without  any  relative  displacement  of  its  parts; 
but  you  will  readily  see  that,  unless  a rising  or  sinking 
tract  is  torn  asunder  from  its  surroundings,  there  must 
he  all  about  it  a belt  in  which  the  surface  assumes  an  in- 
clined position,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  attitude  of 
the  laud  is  changed.  Smithsonian  Report,  1890,  p.  239. 

Crucifixion  attitude,  a posture  assumed  in  certain 
cases  of  hystero- epilepsy,  in  which  the  arms  are  extended 
at  right  angles  to  the  body,  the  lower  extremities  being 
together  and  in  the  axis  of  the  trunk.— Illogical  atti- 
tudes, various  strange  and  seemingly  almost  impossible 
attitudes  sometimes  assumed  by  subjects  of  hystero-epi- 
lepsy. 

attitudinization  (at-i-tu-di-ni-za'shon),  v.  At- 
titudinizing ; posturing  or  the  striking  of  atti- 
tudes. 

attorney1,  n — Attorney’s  certificate,  (a)  In  Eng ■ 

lish  law,  a certificate  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps  that 
the  attorney  therein  named  has  paid  the  annual  duty. 
Bouvier,  Law  Diet.  (&)  In  U nited  States  law,  the  certificate 
of  the  court  admitting  an  attorney  to  practise,  which  tes- 
tifies that  the  attorney  has  qualified  and  taken  his  oath 
of  office.— Prosecuting  attorney,  State’s  attorney, 
terms  usually  synonymous  with  district  attorney.  They 
indicate  the  persons  representing  the  people  of  the  State 
in  a criminal  action.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
attorney-general  and  deputy  attorney -general,  whose  du- 
ties are  to  represent  the  State  in  civil  actions. 

attraction,  n — Crystallic  attraction,  the  attraction 
between  crystalline  masses  in  alloys  and  other  com- 
posite solids.  “There  is  evidence  that  the  large  crystalline 
masses  in  solids  have  an  attractive  force  for  the  smaller 
particles  of  the  same  kind,  and  under  suitable  conditions 
draw  them  to  themselves.”  J.  E.  Stead,  Jour.  Roy. 
Micros.  Soc.,  April,  1904,  p.  254. — Law  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  a rhetorical  name  for  the  assumption 


attraction 

that  the  fundamental  processes  of  society  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  physical  world  ; that  the  drawing 
together  and  the  separations  of  men  are  inevitable  effects 
of  their  natures,  like  chemical  affinities  and  oppositions. 
Gumplovicz,  Outlines  of  Sociol.,  p.  33. — Mass  attrac- 
tion, the  mutual  attraction  between  masses,  taken  as  a 
whole,  as  distinguished  from  the  attraction  between 
the  individual  molecules  of  a body  ; molar  attraction. 
— Newtonian  attraction,  the  gravitational  attraction 
which  each  portion  of  matter  in  the  universe  has  for 
every  other  portion. 

attraction-cone  (a-trak'shon-kon),  re.  In  em- 
bryol., the  eonie  protrusion  of  the  surface  pro- 
toplasm of  the  egg  at  the  point  where  the 
spermatozoon  is  about  to  enter, 
attraction-sphere  (a-trak'shon-sfer),  re.  Same 
as  *astrosphere  and  *centrosphere. 
attributal  (at'ri-bu-tal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
an  attributive:  as,  attributal  or  descriptive 
names.  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore,  Jan.-March, 
1902,  p.  14. 

attritive  (at'ri-tiv),  a.  Involving  attrition  or 
wearing  away  by  attrition:  as,  “subjected  to 
some  further  attritive  process,”  Hugh  Hiller, 
Rambles  Geol.,  II.  240. 

attuite  (a-tu'it),  v.  i.  and  t;pret.  and  pp.  attu- 
ited,  ppr.  attuiting.  [L.  ad,  to,  + tueri  (pp. 
tuitus),  look  to,  regard  : see  tuition  and  intuit.'] 
In  psychol.,  to  have  attrition  ; to  become  con- 
scious of  objects  outside  ourselves.  The  term 
was  introduced  by  S.  S.  Laurie. 

He  carries  its  operation  before  reason  still  further, 
supposing  that  “ attuition  ” makes  particular  inferences 
about  outside  objects,  and  that  a man,  ora  dog,  through 
association,  “ attuites " sequence  and  invariableness  of 
succession,  and,  in  fact,  gets  as  far  in  the  direction  of 
causation  as  Hume  thought  it  possible  to  go  at  all. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  677. 

attuition  (at-u-ish'on),  «.  In  psychol.,  a hy- 
pothetical process  which  is  more  than  sensa- 
tion and  less  than  perception,  involving  the 
coordination  of  sensations  into  an  aggregate 
and  the  reference  of  this  aggregate  to  the  out- 
side world. 

His  [S.  S.  Laurie’s]  psychology  is  founded  on  a proposed 
distinction  between  “ attuition  ” and  reason.  His  theory 
of  “ attuition ,’’  by  which  he  supposes  that  we  become  con- 
scious of  objects  outside  ourselves,  is  his  “ return  to 
dualism,"  . . . 11  attuition."  It  is,  according  to  him, 
something  more  than  sensation,  but  less  than  perception  ; 
it  is  common  to  us  with  lower  animals  such  as  dogs  ; its 
operation  consists  in  co-ordinating  sensations  into  an  ag- 
gregate which  the  subject  throws  back  into  space,  and 
thereby  lias  a consciousness  of  a total  object  outside  itself, 
e.  g.,  a stone  or  a stick,  a man  or  a moon. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  677. 

atty.  A contraction  of  attorney. 
atua  (a-to'a),  n.  [Polynesian,  Maori,  Samoan, 
Tahitian  atua,  Tongan  otua,  Marquesan  etna, 
etc.,  a god,  demon.]  The  supernatural  powers ; 
more  particularly  the  gods  and  deified  human 
beings,  but  also  guardian  spirits,  in  some  eases 
even  hostile  spirits. 

Atylus  (at'i-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Salisbury,  1807), 
< Gr.  a-  priv.  + ru/lof,  callosity.  The  name 
alludes  to  the  absence  of  the  four  hypogynous 
glands  or  scales  which  occur  in  some  of  the 
related  genera.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  family  Proteacese. 
See  Petrophila1. 

Atypical  children,  a term  suggested  to  designate  chil- 
dren who  arc  not  strictly  abnormal  or  degenerate,  yet 
who  are  potentially  so ; children  on  the  border-line  be- 
tween normality  and  degeneracy, 
atypy  (at'i-pi),  n.  [Gr.  * arviria , < arvnog,  not 
typic  : see  atypic.]  Departure  from  the  typic 
or  normal  condition.  Amer.  Anthropologist, 
Oct. -Dec.,  1903,  p.  610. 

aua  (a'6-a),  n.  [Maori  aua,  a sea-mullet,  = 
Tahitian  and  Samoan  aua,  a small  fish.]  A 
name  of  Agonostomus  forsteri,  one  of  the  mul- 
lets found  in  abundance  on  the  coasts  of  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

aub^pine  (o-ba-pen'),  ti.  [F.,  hawthorn  : see 
albespine.]  A trade-name  for  anisaldehyde. 
It  is  used  as  a perfume. 

Aubergine  purple.  See  *purple. 
aubernage  (o-ber-nazh'),  n.  [F.,  a local  term 
in  the  department  of  Yonne.]  A disease  of 
the  grape-vine  caused  by  a fungus,  Dema- 
tophora  necatrix,  which  attacks  the  roots. 
Aubert  diaphragm.  See  * diaphragm . 
aubonne  (o-bon'),  n.  A silver  crown  of  Lor- 
raine in  the  18th  century,  named  from  M. 
d’ Aubonne,  director  of  the  mint  1724-1728. 
Aubrey  group.  See  *groupt. 

Aubrieta  (a-bri-e'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson, 
1763)  for  Claude  Aubriet,  a botanical  drafts- 
man.] A genus  of  perennial,  bright-flowered 
plants,  more  or  less  evergreen  trailers,  of  the 
family  Brassieacece,  sometimes  grown  for  rock- 


work  or  edgings.  Twelve  species  are  found 
in  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia.  A. 
deltoidea  (including  A.  Greeca)  is  commonest 
in  America. 

Auchenaspis  (a-ke-nas'pis),  n.  [Gr.  avxyv, 
neck,  + amriq,  shield.]  A name  given  by 
Egerton  to  cephalaspid  fish  remains  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  lower  Old  Red  Sandstone 
passage-beds  of  Hereford : equivalent  to  Tliy- 
estes  of  the  Baltic  Upper  Silurian. 
Auchenopterus  (a"ke-nop'te-rus),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  avxyv,  neck,  + it repov,  wing.]  A genus 
of  small  blennies  found  in  the  rock-pools  of 
the  West  Indies  and  the  west  coast  of  Mexico : 
characterized  by  having  the  soft  dorsalreduced 
to  a single  ray. 

au  clou  (6  klo')-  [F-]  With  the  nail : applied 
to  gold  which  has  been  burnished  with  a nail 
fixed  in  a wooden  handle,  as  that  of  the  old 
soft-paste  porcelain  of  Sevres.  This  style  of  bur- 
nishing may  be  recognized  by  the  scratches  which  are 
found  on  the  gilding.  The  nail  was  replaced  by  the  agate 
burnisher  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

auction-penuchle  (aki'shon-pe'uuk-l),  re.  A 
variety  of  penuchle  in  which  the  players  bid 
for  the  privilege  of  making  the  trump,  naming 
the  number  of  points  they  will  make.  It  is  always 
played  by  four  hands,  the  bidder’s  side  having  the  first 
count.  See  -kpenuchle. 

auctioil-pool,  n.  On  shipboard,  the  number  of  miles 
the  ship  will  run  next  day  is  assumed,  and  10  or  16  above 
and  below  this  number  are  subscribed  for  and  drawn. 
Each  number  is  then  put  up  at  auction,  and  may  be 
bought  in  by  the  owner  or  by  any  other  passenger,  half 
the  amount  realized  being  returned  to  the  subscriber  for 
that  number.  Choice  of  the  highest  and  lowest  numbers 
is  usually  sold  separately  at  the  end.  The  holder  of  the 
number  agreeing  with  the  ship’s  run  next  day,  or  the  one 
nearest  to  it  if  it  is  below  or  above  any  number  drawn, 
takes  the  entire  pool. 

aucubin  (a'ku-bin),  n.  [Aucubct  4-  -£w2.]  A 
slightly  bitter  crystalline  glucoside  found  in 
Aucuba  Japonica.  It  melts  at  181°  C. 
audad  (on' dad),  n.  Same  as  aoudad.  Geog. 
Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  601. 
audiclare  (a'di-klar),  n.  [Irreg.  < L.  audire , 
hear,  + clarus , clear.  Cf.  clair audient.]  An 
apparatus  for  use  in  defective  hearing,  con- 
sisting of  a tube  with  a diaphragm  attachment 
at  one  end  and  a bell-shaped  expansion  at  the 
other. 

audiential  (a-di-en'shal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  audience. 

There  must  be  audiential  response  or  the  actor’s  por- 
trayal is  dead. 

Marcella  Sembrich,  in  New  York  Independent,  Oct.  5, 

[1899. 

audile,  n.  II.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  acting 
through  the  auditory  nerves  and  tracts ; ear- 
minded. 

audist  (a'dist),  n.  One  who  has  an  ear-memory; 
one  whose  memory  is  more  tenacious  of  things 
heard  than  of  things  only  seen. 

Charcot,  who  classified  people  into  “ visualists” — those 
whose  recollections  were  chiefly  of  things  seen,  who  had 
to  read  a name  in  order  to  remember  it;  “ audists”— 
those  whose  memories  were  of  things  heard,  whose  audi- 
tory sense  was  paramount,  etc. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  April,  1895,  p.  732. 
Audit  certificate,  the  certificate  issued  by  an  auditor  on 
the  completion  of  an  audit. 

The  efficiency,  in  most  cases,  of  audits  conducted  by 
skilled  accountants  has  led  the  public  to  attach  excep- 
tional value  to  their  audit  certificates , and  to  demand 
extensive  knowledge  and  ability  in  the  conduct  of  the 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  public  companies. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXY.  25. 

audition,  n — Chromatic  audition,  a subjective  im- 
pression of  color  excited  by  sounds. 

auditization  (fi-di-ti-za'shon),  n.  [ auditize  + 
-ation.]  In  psychol.,  representation  in  auditory 
terms  ; imaging  in  sound. 

In  silent  reading  there  is  a similar  motorization,  or 
auditization. 

E.  B.  Huey,  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XII.  309. 
auditize  (fi'di-tiz),  re.;  pret.  and  pp.  auditized, 
ppr.  auditizing.  [audit  + -ize.]  In  psychol.,  to 
represent  in  auditory  terms ; to  image  in 
sounds.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XII.  119. 
Auditor  of  the  imprest.  See  * imprest . 
auditor-general  (a/di-tor-jen'e-ral),  n.  In 
some  States,  the  title  given  to  the  chief  auditor 
of  the  State. 

auditorially  (a-di-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  As  a hearer 
or  auditor;  through  the  ear  (as  opposed  to 
through  the  eye).  Rolleston,  Memoirs,  p.  910. 
Auditory  agraphia.  See  -kayraphia.  — Auditory 
aphasia.  See  kaphcma.— Auditory  area.  Same  as 
(a)  ★ auditory  center  and  (6)  kauditory  field. — Auditory 
capsule,  in  embryol.,  the  cartilaginous  capsule  surrouna- 
ingthe  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear  in  the  vertebrate 
embryo  : same  as  otic  capsule.  (See  cut  in  next  column.) 
—Auditory  cells,  cells  in  the  internal  ear  which  bear 
the  auditory  hairs.—  Auditory  center,  the  supposed 


augitophyre 

nerve-center  for  hearing  in  the  first  temporosphenoidal 
convolution  of  the  brain.  — Auditory  epithelium. 
Same  as  auditory  hairs.  (See  extracts  under  auditory.) 


Auditory  Capsule. 


The  skull  of  a 12  mm.  tadpole,  seen  from  the  right  side.  The 
notochord,  the  brain,  and  the  entire  head  are  represented  in  out- 
line, in  order  to  show  the  relations  of  the  skull  to  them.  Magnified 
30  times. 

BB,  basibranchial ; BH,  roof  of  hind-brain;  BM,  roof  of  mid* 
brain;  BR.i,  BR.2,  BR.3,  BR.4,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
branchial  bars;  BS,  cerebral  hemisphere;  CH,  notochord;  EC, 
auditory  capsule;  HO,  urohyal ; HQ,  articulation  of  ceratohyal 
with  quadrate ; HR,  ceratohyal ; JL,  lower  jaw;  JU,  upper  jaw ; 
LI,  upper  lip;  LJ,  lower  lip;  LL,  lower  labial  cartilage;  LU, 
upper  labial  cartilage;  MC,  Meckel’s  cartilage;  PN,  pineal 
body';  Q,  quadrate;  QO,  orbital  process  of  quadrate;  QR,  con- 
nection of  quadrate  with  trabecula ; RL,  trabecula  cranii ; SA, 
membranous  patch  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  auditory  capsule,  in 
which  the  stapes  is  developed  at  a slightly  later  stage;  X, 
choroid  plexus  of  third  ventricle.  (From  Marshall's  “ Vertebrate 
Embryology.”) 

— Auditory  field,  the  space  throughout  which  a sound 
can  be  heard.—  Auditory  ganglion.  Same  as  acoustic 
tubercle  (which  see,  under  acoustic). — Auditory  hairs. 
(6)  In  entom.,  certain  hairs  of  the  antennae  of  the  male 
Culicidse  and  Chironomidse , which  experimental  tests 
seem  to  proveto  have  an  auditory  function.— Auditory 
hypersesthesia,  abnormal  acuteness  of  hearing. — 
Auditory  meatus.  Same  as  auditory  canal.—  Audi- 
tory nuclei,  the  nuclei  of  origin,  within  the  brain,  of 
the  auditory  nerves.  — Auditory  plate,  (b)  An  ex- 
panse of  epithelium  which  receives  the  terminations  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  (c)  The  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  tympanum. — Auditory 
saucer,  in  embryol.,  the  saucer-shaped  invagination  of 
the  ectoderm,  which  eventually  gives  rise  to  the  otocyst 
or  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Auer  burner,  light.  See  * burner , Might. 
Auerbach,  ganglion  of.  See  * ganglion . 
auerlite  (ou'er-lit),  n.  [Named  after  Carl 
Auer  von  Welsbach.]  A rare  mineral  occur- 
ring in  from  yellow  to  red  tetragonal  crystals 
and  consisting  of  the  silicate  and  phosphate 
of  thorium:  found  in  North  Carolina. 
auge2  (ou'ge),  pi.  augen  (-gen).  [G .auge, 
AS.  cage,  E.  eye.]  A word  adopted  from  the 
German  by  many  English  and  American  pe- 
trographers  to  designate  a round  or  lenticular 
nodule,  either  a single  mineral  particle  or  an 
aggregate,  often  found  in  gneissic  or  schistose 
rocks,  which  in  comparison  with  the  inclosing 
finer-grained  material  produces  an  appearance 
compared  to  that  of  an  eye.  The  term  eye  is 
less  extensively  used  in  this  sense, 
augelite  (a'je-llt),  TO.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  avyrj,  light, 
luster,  + /Ufloe,  stone.]  A hydrated  phosphate 
of  aluminium  occurring  in  tabular  monoclinic 
crystals  and  in  cleavable  masses  with  strong 
pearly  cleavage:  first  found  in  Sweden,  and 
now  also  in  Bolivia. 

augengneis  (ou'gen-gnis),  TO.  [G.  augen,  eyes, 
+ gneis,  gneiss.]  A variety  of  gneiss  which 
has  lenticular  nuclei,  of  one  mineral  or  of  sev- 
eral, more  coarsely  crystalline  than  the  nor- 
mal components  of  the  rock,  and  around  which 
the  foliation  forks  and  passes,  so  as  to  suggest 
eyes  within  eyebrows  and  eyelashes, 
augite,  to.  The  name  of  this  member  of  the 
pyroxene  group  of  silicate  minerals  is  fre- 
quently used  in  petrography  in  composition 
with  the  name  of  any  rock  in  which  it  occurs 
as  a prominent  or  noteworthy  constituent: 
as,  augite-an  desite,  augite-syenite,  augite-gneiss, 
etc. 

augite-rock  (a'jit-rok),  n.  In  petrog.,  a term 
formerly  applied  to  igneous  or  metamorphie 
rocks  of  granular  texture  consisting  chiefly  of 
augite.  Most  of  the  rocks  once  so  named  are 
now  called  pyroxenite. 

augitite  (a'ji-tit),  TO.  [ augite  + -i/e2,]  jn  pe. 
trog.,  a non-feldspathic,  basaltic  rock  con- 
sisting essentially  of  augite  and  magnetite 
with  a generally  scanty  glass  base.  Augitite 
is  closely  related  to  limburgite,  from  which  it 
differs  in  its  freedom  from  olivin. 
augitophyre  (a'ji-to-fir),  re.  [ augite  + ( por )- 
phyr(y).]  In  petrog.,  a porphyry  in  which  the 
most  prominent  phenocrysts  are  of  augite : 


augitophyre 

analogous  to  orthophvre.  The  term  was  first  ap- 
plied  by  Scacchi  to  the  augitic  and  leucitic  lavas  of  Italy 
in  which  the  augite  is  megascopically  the  more  prominent, 
augitophyric  (a"ji-to-fir'ik),  a.  [ augitophyre 
+ -ic.]  Porphyritic  through  the  presence  of 
augite  phenocrysts.  See  * augitophyre. 
augitoporphyric  (a//ji-to-por-fir'ik),  a.  [ augite 
+ poiphyr(it)ic. ] Augitic  and  porphyritic: 
applied  to  a porphyritic  igneous  rock  whose 
phenocrysts  are  augitic. 

augmental  (ag-men'tal),  a.  and  n.  [ augment 
+ -oi1.]  Formed  by  augmentation,  as  a 
number.  See  * augmentation,  6. 

In  tracing  vestiges  in  file  form  of  augmentals , it  is 
clearly  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  significance,  like 
that  of  the  primary  numbers,  is  mystical  rather  than 
quantitative. 

An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1897-98,  p.  848. 

augmentation,  ».  6.  A hypothesis  relating 
to  the  development  of  number  systems,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  primary  number-concept  was 
based  on  the  idea  of  the  self  and  of  the  four 
directions  front,  back,  right,  left,  and  some- 
times, in  addition  to  these,  above  and  below. 

Augmentation  was  the  process  of  forming  higher  num- 
bers by  multiplying  the  directions  by  2,  3,  etc.,  while  the 
self  remained  single.  Thus  the  augmentals  of  the  former 
system  are  1+2x4,  1+3x4,  etc.;  those  of  the  latter 
1 + 2x6.  1 + 3x6,  etc. 

W.  J.  McGee,  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1897-98, 

[pp.  839-842. 

7.  In  astron.,  the  excess  of  the  moon’s  ap- 
parent diameter,  seen  from  a given  point,  over 
its  diameter  as  it  would  be  if  seen  from  the 
center  of  the  earth.  The  excess  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  moon,  except  when  on  the  horizon, 
is  nearer  to  the  observer  than  to  the  earth’s 
center.— 8.  In  bot.,  same  as  multiplication,  3. 
— 9.  In  law,  a share  of  the  great  tithes  tem- 
porarily granted  to  the  vicars  by  the  appro- 

Sriators,  and  made  perpetual  by  a statute  of 
harles  II. : also  used  in  a similar  sense  in  the 

Canadian  law.  Bouvier,  Law  Diet Coefficient 

of  augmentation.  See  -^coefficient. 
augmentor  (ag-men'tor),  a.  Causing  to  in- 
crease ; specifically,  noting  the  nerves  stimu- 
lation of  which  causes  an  increase  in  force  and 
size  of  the  cardiac  contractions. 

Wundt  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  a differentiation  of  the 
bodies  of  nerve-cells  into  two  parts,  the  anabolic  inhib- 
itory and  the  katabolic  augmentor  parts,  and  applies  this 
hypothesis  to  the  explanation  of  the  valve-like  nature  of 
the  paths  of  the  spinal  cord.  Nature,  Nov.  6, 1902,  p.  3. 

au  gratin  (6  gra-tah').  [F.]  With  a breaded 
or  browned  crust. 

Augusta  limestone.  See  * limestone . 
Augustan,  a.  II.  n.  One  who  belongs  to  the 
Augustan  age  or  school  of  literature.  See 
* Angus  tanism. 

Poetry  is  a spiritual  thing,  and,  like  the  soul  of  man,  it 
is  fluent  and  fluctuating  and  impalpable.  Wordsworth 
was  half  a Romantic  and  half  an  Augustan,  and  in  the 
end  his  romanticism  was  subjugated  by  “an  austerer 
mode,”  by  his  didactic  passion. 

Athenseum,  March  18,  1905,  p.  328. 

Augustanism  (a-gus'tan-izm),  n.  Qualities 
such  as  those  which  characterized  the  reign  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Augustus  (63  B.  C.-14 
A.  D.)  or  (especially)  the  Roman  literature  of 
that  period. 

Perhaps  the  most  profound  passages  in  tiiis  essay  are 
those  dealing  with  the  period  of  Augustanism  in  English 
literature — that  age  of  acceptance  which  began  after 
Milton  and  ended  with  Gray  and  Collins. 

Athenseum,  Jan.  16,  1904,  p.  73. 
Augustin,  n.  2.  (7.  e.]  A silver  coin  of  Mexico, 
the  dollar  or  peso,  of  1822,  of  Iturbide  or  Au- 
gustin I. 

auhi  (ou'he),  n.  [TigrA]  A name  in  Abys- 
sinia of  a small  tree  of  the  borage  family,  Cor- 
dia  Abyssinica,  which  yields  a valuable  timber 
and  very  sweet,  edible  fruits.  It  is  much  cul- 
tivated in  the  native  gardens  and  is  planted 
around  the  villages.  Also  called  wanna. 
auhola  (a-ii-ho'la),  n.  Same  as  *ahuhu. 
aukery  (ak'e-ri),  n.  A place  to  which  auks 
resort : as,  Aukery,  Nameless  Bay,  NovayaZem- 
lya.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  xi,  335. 
Aulacocephalus  (S/la-ko-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL. 
< Gr.  avia f (-at c-),  a iurrow,  + mtftaly,  head.] 
A genus  of  serranoid  fishes  found  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  oceans. 

Aulacoceras  (ft-la-kos'e-ras),  n.  [Gr.  ro/.of 
(-an-),  a furrow,  + upaq,  a Horn.]  A genus  of 
belemnitoid  dibranchiate  cephalopoda  from 
the  Triassic  rocks,  characterized  by  the  long, 
slender  guard  and  very  long  phragmocone,  in 
which  are  retained  the  septa  perforated  by  a 
siphunele. 

Auld  Licht,  one  of  the  party  in  the  Scottish  church,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  held  by 


the  traditions  of  the  original  seeeders.  The  party  was 
made  up  of  the  conservative  members  of  the  Burghers  and 
Antiburghers,  the  two  divisions  of  the  seeeders. 

aulete  (a-le'te),  n.  Same  as  auletes. 
Aulopidse  (&-lop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Aulopus 
+ idee.]  A family  of  lizard-fishes  allied  to  the 
Synodontidee.  The  typical  genus  is  Aulopus. 
Auloporidse  (a-lo-por'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Aulopora  + -idee.]  A primitive  family  of  tabu- 
late corals  having  areptantand  branching  co- 
rallum  composed  of  trumpet-shaped  corallites 
multiplying  by  lateral  and  basal  gemmation. 
The  septa  are  reduced  to  marginal  strise,  and  tabuhe  are 
present  in  greater  or  less  degree.  They  are  confined  to 
the  Paleozoic  rocks. 

Aulopus  (tl-16'pus),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  avloq,  a 
flute,  pipe,  + £nl>  (our-),  eye,  face.]  A genus 
of  lizard-fishes  characterized  by  the  rougliish 
skull,  the  well-developed  maxillary,  and  the 
presence  of  the  adipose  fin. 
aulos  (a'los),  n. ; pi.  auloi  (-loi).  [Gr.  avldp,  a 
flute,  pipe.]  The  Greek  flute,  which  was  of  the 
direct  or  flageolet  class.  It  was  often  double,  and 
was  provided  with  several  finger-holes,  in  which  stopples 
were  sometimes  inserted,  probably  to  alter  the  pitch 
slightly.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  aulos  was  also  ap- 
plied to  pipes  sounded  by  a reed,  in  which  case  they 
should  be  called  oboes  rather  than  flutes.  Mute-players 
often  wore  the  capistrum,  a tight  hand  encircling  the  head 
so  as  to  support  the  cheeks  in  blowing. 

Aulosteges  (a-los'te-jez),  n.  [Gr.  abide,  a flute, 
pipe,  + areyy,  a roof,  valve.]  A genus  of 
hrachiopods  having  short  but  broad  cardinal 
areas  on  both  valves,  the  deltidium  covered 
with  spinules,  and  the  surface  of  both  valves 
thickly  set  with  spines.  It  was  allied  to  Stro- 
plialosia,  but  the  valves  were  not  adherent.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  Permian  formation, 
aulu  (a'o-16),m.  [Hawaiian.]  A large  Hawaiian 
tree,  Sideroxylon  Sandwicense,  of  the  sapota 
family,  the  thick  milk-sap  of  which  is  used  by 
the  natives  as  bird-lime  ; also,  a tree,  Sapindus 
Oahuensis,  belonging  to  the  soapberry  family, 
aumil  (a'mil),  n.  [Also  amil,  Hind,  'amil,  < 
Ar.  'amil,  an  agent,  < 'amala,  he  performed  a 
task  or  office.]  In  India,  a collector  of  revenue 
in  some  of  the  native  states,  and  the  chief  au- 
thority in  his  district.  See  amaldar. 
auntly  (ant'li),  a.  [aunt  + - ly L]  Natural  to 
or  characteristic  of  an  aunt : as,  auntly  bless- 
ings: auntly  affection.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 
aupaka  (a-6-pa'ka),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  Isoden- 
drion  pyrifolium,  a shrub  of  the  violet  family 
with  sweet-scented  greenish-white  flowers, 
aur  (our),  n.  [Assumed  stem  of  Icel.  aurar 
(gen.  auro,  dat.  aurum),  pi.  of  eyrir,  (gen. 
eyris,  dat.  and  acc.  eyri ),  an  ounce  of  silver, 
money  in  general,  perhaps  < L.  aurum,  gold.] 
A current  subsidiary  coin  of  Iceland,  equiva- 
lent to  .27  of  a cent  or  .01  of  a krona. 
aura1,  n.  4.  [cap.]  In  Gr.  myth.,  a personi- 
fication of  the  lighter  winds  or  breezes,  the 
divinities  of  the  air.  It  was  a subject  frequently 


employed  in  Greek  art.  Pliny  describes  two  marble 
statues  of  Aurce  sailing  by  aid  of  their  garments.  The  so- 
called  Nereids  of  the  famous  Xanthian  sepulchral  monu- 
ment in  the  British  Museum  are  probably  Aurte. — Intel- 
lectual aura,  a peculiar  dreamy  reminiscent  mental 
state  preceding  an  epileptic  attack, 
aurally  (a'ral-i),  ado.  By  means  of  the  ear  or 
of  audition  ; in  an  auditory  manner, 
auramine,  n.  The  name  is  applied  to  two  basic  dye- 
stuffs of  tlie  diphenyl-methane  type.  The  older  was  dis- 
covered in  1883  ; the  suffixes  0,  /,  and  II  indicate  vari- 
ous degrees  of  its  purity  and  strength.  The  other,  known 
as  auramine  G,  was  discovered  in  1892,  and  differs  from 
the  former  in  that  it  contains  a tolyl  in  place  of  a phenyl 
group. 

Aurantla  screen,  a collodion  film  dyed  with  aurantia 
and  used  in  orthochromatic  photography.  Woodbury, 
Encyc.  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  48. 
aurantiamarin  (a-ran-ti-am'a-rin),  n.  The 
hitter  constituent  of  the  rind  of  bitter  orange 
( Citrus  Aurantium  vulgaris). 
aurantiin  (a-ran  'ti-in),  n.  [auranti(um)  orange, 
+ -it t2.]  Same  as  *naringin. 
aurantine  (a-ran 'tin),  n.  [?ML.  aurant(ium) 
+ Same  as  abietene. 


aurifex 

aurantium  (a-ran'shi-um),  n.  [NL.,  < ML. 
aurantium,  orange:  see  orange.]  In  hot.,  same 
as  hesperidium. 

Aureobasidium  (&''re-o-ba-sid'i-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Viala  and  Boyer,  1891),  < L.  aureus,  golden,  + 
NL.  basidium.]  A genus  of  simple  basidiomy- 
cetous  fungi  having  a thin  byssoid  hymenial 
layer  and  basidia  bearing  a variable  number  of 
sterigmata  with  light-yellow  cylindrical  spores . 
Only  one  species,  A.  iritis,  is  known  ; it  is  the  cause  of  a 
disease  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  grape  in  Trance. 
See  -kseald  of  grape. 

aureole,  n.  2.  The  zone  of  contact-meta- 
morphism about  an  intrusive  igneous  mass. 
It  is  equivalent  to  * contact-zone. 

Auric  acid,  auric  hydroxid,  Aii(HO);..  It  behaves  as  a 
weak  acid,  forming  with  causticpotash  potassium  aurate, 
an  unstable  substance  which  has  been  used  in  gilding. 

aurichlorid  (a-ri-klo'rid),  n.  [L.  aurum,  gold, 
+ chlorid.]  In  chem.,  a double  chlorid  of  gold 
and  some  more  electropositive  metal  or  com- 
pound radical,  in  which  the  gold  exhibits  triad 
valence : as,  for  example,  potassium  aurichlorid 
(KAuC14). 

auricle,  «.  3.  (d)  pi.  In  the  echitioids  or  sea-urchins 
having  dentary  apparatus,  a structure  composed  of  ambu- 
lacral  processes  and  interambulacral  ridges  which  to- 
gether underlie  the  jaws  and  afford  attachment  for  their 
muscles  : equivalent  to  perignathic  girdle,  (e)  In  lobate 
ctenopliorans,  one  of  the  elongated  plate-bearing  pro- 
cesses found  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  four  shorter  swim- 
ming-plates. (/)  In  Rutifera,  one  of  a pair  of  lateral  hol- 
low ciliated  pits  on  the  body  which  can  be  everted  to  serve 
as  additional  swimming-organs. — Cat’s  auricle,  a con- 
dition in  the  human  subject  in  which  the  auricle  is  folded 
over  on  itself.— Darwinian  auricle,  a pointed  auricle  : 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  Charles  Darwin  first  called 
attention  to  its  evolutionary  significance.  — Wildermu til 
auricle,  a condition  of  the  auricle  in  which  the  antihelix 
is  larger  than  the  helix. 

Auricular  angle,  in  craniom.,  any  angle  formed  by  two 
lines  which  meet  at  the  center  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus.— Auricular  appendage  or  appendix.  Same 
as  appendix  auriculse  (which  see,  under  appendix). — 
Auricular  crura.  See  -kcrus.—  Auricular  height,  in 
craniom,.,  the  distance  of  the  auricular  point  from  the 
horizontal  plane  tangent  to  the  vertex.— Auricular  in- 
dex, the  relation  of  the  length  of  the  external  ear  to  its 
breadth.— Auricular  septum.  Same  as  septum  auric - 
ularum  (which  see,  under  septum).  — Auricular  sinus. 
Same  as  sinus  venosus  (which  see,  under  sinus). — Auric- 
ular triangle,  a triangle  formed  by  lines  drawn  be- 
tween the  tip  of  the  auricle  and  the  two  extremities  of 
its  base  of  insertion. 

auricular e (a-rik-u-la're),  n.  In  craniom .,  the 
point  above  the  middle  of  the  auditory  meatus 
on  the  superior  border  of  the  external  auditory 
process.  Von  Tor  ok. 

auricularia,  n.  3.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Bulliard, 
1786).]  A genus  of  fungi,  type  of  tlie  family 
Auricular  iacese , having  an  irregular  gelatinous 
more  or  less  ear-shaped  sporoearp,  with  a 
smooth  or  somewhat  wrinkled  hymenium.  A. 
Auricula- Judse  is  a common  and  widely  distrib- 
uted species.  See  Jew’s-ear. 

Auriculariacese  (a-rik^u-la-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Auricularia  + - acese .]  A family  of 
basidiomycetous  fungi,  belonging  to  the  group 
Protobasidiomycetes.  Auricularia  is  the  most 
common  and  widely  distributed  genus. 

Auriculariales  (a-rik^u-la-ri-a'lez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Auricularia  + -ales.']  A small  order 
of  basidiomycetous  fungi  including  two  fam- 
ilies, the  best-known  being  the  Auricular  iacese. 

auricularis,  n.  2.  One  of  the  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  concha  of  the  ear. 

auriculately  (a-rik'u-lat-li),  adv.  In  an  auric- 
ulate  manner. 

auriculation  (a-rik-u-la'shon),  n.  [auriculate 
+ -ion.]  The  development  or  possession  of 
ear-like  projections,  as  in  the  shells  of  the 
pelecypod  mollusks. 

auriculo-infraorbital  ( a-rik"u-lo-in "fra-or'  bi  - 
tal),  a.  In  craniom.,  relating  to  a plane  pass- 
ing through  the  upper  borders  of  the  auricular 
foramina  and  the  lower  borders  of  the  orbits, 
accepted  by  German  anthropologists  as  the 
horizontal  plane  of  the  skull. 

auriculospinal  (a-rik  'u-lo-spi'nal ),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  auricular  foramina  and  the 
spine — Auriculospinal  plane.  Same  as  Camper's 
plane  (which  see,  under  planed). 

auricyanide  (a-ri-sl'a-nid),  n.  [L.  aurum , gold, 
+ E.  cyanide.]  In  chem.,  a double  cyanide  of 
gold  and  some  more  electropositive  metal  or 
compound  radical.  It  is  distinguished  from  an  auro- 
cyanide  by  the  fact  that  the  gold  in  the  latter  exhib- 
its monad  valence,  whereas  in  an  auricyanide  the  valence 
is  triad.  For  example,  potassium  aurocyanide  (formed  in 
the  important  McArthur-Forrest  process  for  the  metal- 
lurgical extraction  of  gold,  and  also  largely  used  in  elec- 
trogilding), has  the  composition  KAu(CJS>2,  while  potas- 
sium auricyanide  is  KAu(CN)4. 

aurifex  (a'ri-feks),  n.  [L.  aurifex , < aurum, 
gold,  4-  facer e,  do,  make.]  A worker  in  gold. 
Athenseum,  Aug. 30, 1862,  p.276.  [Rare.]  N.E.D. 


aurification 

aurification  (a/ri-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  aurum , 
gold,  + -ficare,  < facer  e,  make.]  1.  The  work- 
ing of  gold  ; goldsmith’s  work. — 2.  The  stop- 
ping or  filling  of  teeth  with  gold.  Times  (Lon- 
don), Feb.  2,  1881.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  I). 
aurochlorid,  aurochloride  (a-ro-klo'rid),  n. 
[L.  aurum , gold,  4-  E.  chlorid .]  In  client.,  a 
double  chlorid  of  gold  and  some  more  electro- 
positive metal  or  compound  radical  in  which 
the  gold  exhibits  monad  valence,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, potassium  aurochlorid  (KAuC12). 
auroduct  (a'ro-dukt),  n.  [L.  aura  (<  Gr.  avpa), 
air,  4-  ductus , duet.]  The  central  canal  of  an 
aurophore. 

auronect  (a'ro-nekt),  n.  One  of  the  Auronectse. 
Auronectse  (a-ro-nek'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
avpa , air  in  motion,  4-  vyicTT/g,  a swimmer.]  A 
section  or  other  group  of  siphonanthous  Sipho- 
nophora , having  a large  pneumatophore,  a co- 
rona of  nectocalyxes,  and  a network  of  canals 
in  the  jelly  of  the  thickened  trunk.  The  sipho- 
some  is  rounded  in  shape.  They  are  deep-sea 
forms. 

aurophore  (a'ro-for),  n.  [Gr.  avpa , air  in  mo- 
tion, 4-  -tyopog,  { (pepetv,  bear.]  In  Siphonophora, 
an  appendage  to  the  pneumatocyst,  containing 
a central  tube  which  puts  the  cavity  of  the 
pneumatocyst  in  communication  with  the  ex- 
terior; possibly  it  serves  as  a gas-secreting 
gland. 

aurora,  n.  5.  In  elect.,  an  electric  glow-dis- 
charge, appearing  at  very  high  voltages  and 
somewhat  resembling  the  aurora  borealis. 
It  first  appears  as  a blue  glow  at  surfaces  and  especially 
at  points  ; at  higher  electric  pressures  or  voltages  pink 
streamers  issue,  which  gradually  lengthen  with  increas- 
ing voltage  until  ultimately  a disruptive  spark  occurs. 
See  electric  syarlc.  Also  called  corona. — Aurora  belt, 
the  belt  of  maximum  auroral  frequency  extending  from 
Alaska  to  the  southern  part  of  Canada,  thence  east  to 
Labrador,  northeast  to  northern  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  east  over  Siberia  to  the  starting-point. 

Auroral  arch,  an  arch  of  auroral  light,  usually  symmet- 
rical with  reference  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  Some- 
times several  concentric  arches  are  seen,  separated  by 
diffuse  light;  below  the  lowest  arch  is  a dark  space 
(the  ‘dark  segment’),  but  above  the  highest  arch  the 
light  gradually  fades  away  toward  the  zenith.  Every 
effort  that  has  been  made  to  determine  the  altitude  of 
these  sharply  defined  arches  has  only  accumulated  more 
evidence  to  show  that  no  two  persons  see  the  same  arch, 
and  that  the  whole  phenomenon  is  some  form  of  per- 
spective illusion.— Auroral  beams,  straight  beams  or 
bars  of  auroral  light,  usually  perpendicular  to  the  auroral 
arch,  but  often  visible  alone  when  the  arch  is  not  well 
formed  or  when  it  is  entirely  below  the  horizon. — Auro- 
ral corona,  an  arrangement  of  small  auroral  beams 
symmetrically  surrounding  a central  point  that  lies  in 
the  direction  of  the  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle. 
Within  the  corona  thus  formed  only  faint  diffuse  light,  if 
any,  prevails.  The  small  beams  (“daggers”  or  “swords”) 
forming  the  corona  generally  have  a movement  toward 
the  center.  The  whole  phenomenon  is  a perspective 
illusion ; the  beams  of  light  are  really  parallel  to  each 
other  and  moving  away  from  the  observer ; perspectively 
they  point  and  move  toward  their  vanishing-point. — 
Auroral  distribution,  the  distribution  of  auroral  fre- 
quency over  the  earth’s  surface.  It  was  first  shown  by 
Fritz  that  a zone  of  maximum  auroral  frequency  j>asses 
in  an  irregular  way  through  southern  Canada,  Iceland, 
northern  Norway,  and  Sweden  around  the  north  pole. 
Observers  north  of  this  belt  see  the  aurora  to  the  south 
of  them  rather  than  to  the  north.  The  aurora  is  very 
rarely  seen  at  stations  within  thirty  degrees  of  the 
equator,  and  it  is  less  frequent  at  any  latitude  in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  gen- 
eral distribution  of  auroras  is  shown  by  charts  of  auroral 
isochasmic  lines. —Auroral flashes,  variations  in  bright- 
ness of  the  auroral  light : the  beams  and  rays  usually 
grow  longer  and  broader  as  they  brighten  ; specifically, 
the  upward  flashing  movement  of  the  short  beams  or 
spots  of  light  which  form  the  auroral  corona. — Auroral 
glory,  an  auroral  corona;  auroral  beams  encircling  a 
small  region  of  the  sky  and  pointing  or  converging  to- 
ward its  center.  See  corona.—  Auroral  needles,  the 
finest  elementary  lines  of  auroral  light.  The  appa- 
rent character  of  the  perspective  phenomena,  such 
as  arches,  drapery,  coronse,  waves,  and  diffuse  light, 
depends  upon  the  varying  arrangements  of  the  auroral 
needles.— Auroral  period,  (a)  The  season  of  frequent 
auroras.  ( b ) The  length  of  time  elapsing  between  suc- 
cessive maxima  or  minima  of  auroral  displays,  as  the 
diurnal,  the  annual,  the  sun-spot,  and  the  55-year  period. 
The  last  is  possibly  equivalent  to  5 sun-spot  periods. 
See  -k auroral  periodicity. — Auroral  periodicity,  the 
periodic  changes  in  brightness  and  frequency  of  the 
auroral  display.  Such  changes  are  more  frequent 
at  9 or  10  r.  M.,  which  indicate  a diurnal  maximum; 
they  are  more  frequent  in  certain  months  of  the 
year  (after  allowance  is  made  for  the  interruptions  by 
moonshine  and  by  twilight),  the  annual  maximum  oc- 
curring in  September ; they  are  also  more  frequent  in  or 
near  the  years  of  maximum  sun-spot  frequency.— Auro- 
ral waves,  local  periodic  variations  in  brightness  run- 
ning rapidly  along  each  auroral  beam  or  converging 
from  all  directions  toward  the  center  of  an  auroral 
corona.  When  only  a single  beam  crosses  the  sky  it 
sometimes  appears  broken  up  into  individual  parts, 
auroral  clouds,  or  transverse  strife,  each  of  which  has  a 
rapid  progressive  motion  along  the  beam.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  lines  or  needles  of  auroral  light  are  ar- 
ranged in  obedience  to  magnetic  or  electric  influences, 
and  that  when  the  latter  undergo  rapid  disturbances,  as 
in  magnetic  storms,  the  lines  of  light  are  also  influenced, 


so  that  the  perspective  effect,  which  is  called  an  auroral 
arch,  beam,  or  flash,  shows  correspond iug  symmetrical 
periodical  changes. 

aurorium  (a-ro'ri-um),  n.  A hypothetic  chem- 
ical element  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  indicated  by  a particular  line 
observed  by  Angstrom  in  the  spectrum  of  au- 
roral light. 

Still  awaiting  discovery  by  the  fortunate  spectroseopist 
are  the  unknown  celestial  elements  aurorium , with  a 
characteristic  line  at  5,570.7,  and  nebulum,  having  two 
bright  lines  at  5,007.05  and  4,959.02. 

Sir  W.  Crookes,  Address  to  the  Brit.  Assoc.,  1898. 
aurotin  (a/ro-tin),  n.  [L.  aurum,  gold,  4-  -t-  4- 
-m2.]  A mordant  acid  color  of  the  triphenyl- 
carbinol  type.  It  dyes  wool  an  orange-yellow, 
aurotype  (a'ro-tlp),  n.  [L.  aurum,  gold,  4- 
Gr.  rvTTog,  type . ] A photograph  upon  paper  im- 
pregnated with  a solution  of  gold  salt.  Stand. 
Diet. 

aurulent  (a'ru-lent),  a.  [LL.  aurulentus,  < L. 
aurum,  gold.]  Gold-colored.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 
Aurum  mosaicum  or  musivum.  ( b ) Stannic  sulphid 
or  tin  disulphid,  Sn  82.  This  substance  has  been  used  to 
rub  over  the  silk  cushion  of  an  electric  machine. 

Ausgleich  (ous'gllch),  n.  [G.,  a compromise, 
< ausgleichen,  make  equal,  even  or  smooth,  bal- 
ance, compromise,  < aus , out,  4-  gleichen,  make 
like  or  equal:  see  Zifce2.]  In  German  or  Aus- 
trian politics,  a compromise  or  agreement  be- 
tween conflicting  parties;  particularly  an 
agreement  made  in  1867  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  renewable  every  ten  years,  by  which 
autonomy  was  granted  to  Hungary, 
austenite  (as'ten-it),  n.  [Austen,  a surname, 
+ -ite2.]  A constituent  of  steel,  obtained  by 
quenching  high  carbon  steel  from  a tempera- 
ture of  1000°  C.  in  a menstruum  such  as  iced 
brine,  which  will  produce  very  rapid  cooling. 
It  is  probable  that  austenite  is  a true  solid  solution  of 
carbon  in  iron,  and  that  martensite,  troostite,  and  sorbite 
are  stages  in  the  decomposition  of  the  solid  solution— 
that  is,  are  intermediate  steps  between  austenite  on  the 
one  hand  and  pearlite  on  the  other.  On  the  subject  of 
the  constituents  of  hardened  steel  there  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  nomenclature, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  say  definitely  what  is  the  true  nature 
of  any  of  these  constituents. 

austenitic  (as-te-nit'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characteristic  of  austenite. 

Except  that  the  polyhedral  or  “ austenitic  ” type  of  struc- 
ture has  never  been  obtained  alone  in  a pure  carbon  steel, 
the  types  of  the  high-speed  tool  steels  might  all  be  ob- 
tained from  pure  iron  carbon  steels  by  appropriate  ther- 
mal treatment.  The  austenitic  structure  appears  to  be 
that  of  the  nose  of  the  tool  in  actual  use. 

Nature , May  18,  1905,  p.  69. 

Austin  limestone.  See  * limestone . 
austral,  a.  2.  [ cap .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
great  group  of  islands  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere of  which  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
the  continental  island  of  Australia  are  the 
chief ; Australasian — Austral  continent,  the  sup- 
posed continent  in  the  south-polar  region. — Austral- 
English,  English  as  spoken  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, its  distinguishing  features  being  a certain  number 
of  English  words  and  phrases  and  names  of  animals  and 
plants  used  with  Australian  applications,  a number  of 
slang  terms  and  idioms,  and,  finally,  a considerable 
number  of  words  from  the  native  Australian  and  Maori 
languages.  E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English,  p.  xi. 
Australian  ballot.  See  kballot.—  Australian  blight. 
Same  as  kangiomurotic  edema.— Australian  brome- 
grass.  See  kbrome-grass.— Australian  harebell. 
Same  as  Tasmanian  kbluebell.— Australian  ladybug 
See  kladybug.— Australian  region,  a zoogeographic 
division  including  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the  immedi- 
ate adjacent  islands.  By  some  authorities  it  is  extended 
to  include  New  Guinea. 

Australic  (as-tra'iik),  a.  Same  as  Australioid. 
australium  (as-tra'li-um),  n.  [NL.,  < Aus- 
tralia.'] The  name  given  by  Wedgewood  in 
1790  to  a supposed  new  chemical  element.  The 
sand  from  Australia  in  which  it  was  believed  to  be  pres- 
ent proved  on  more  careful  examination  to  contain  only 
substances  already  well  known.  The  name  sydneium 
was  proposed  as  a synonym. 

austraterebinthene  (6s,/tra-ter-e-hin'then),  n. 
[Austra(lene)  + terebinth  + -ene.]  Same  as 
australene.  See  *pinene. 
austriacum  (as-tri ' a-kum),  n.  [NL.,  < Aus- 
trians, adj.,  < Austria,  Austria.]  The  name 
proposed  by  Brauner  (of  Prague,  Austria)  for 
a hypothetic  chemical  element  of  high  atomic 
weight,  of  the  probable  presence  of  which  in 
tellurium  as  hitherto  known  he  supposed  he 
had  found  some  evidence.  If  really  present  this 
would  serve  to  explain  the  failure  of  tellurium,  with  its 
usually  accepted  atomic  weight,  to  fall  into  its  proper 
place  in  the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements, 

Austrian  brome-grass,  cinnabar.  See 

*brome-grass , * cinnabar . 
austrium  (as'tri-tLm),  n.  [NL.,  < Austria,  Aus- 
tria.] The  name  proposed  in  1886  by  Linnemann 
for  a supposed  new  chemical  element  which 
he  believed  he  had  found  in  the  mineral  ortliite. 
It  proved  to  be  identical  with  gallium.  In  1900  Pribram 


author 

announced  that  he  had  found  spectroscopic  evidence  ot 
the  presence  in  ortliite  of  traces  of  another  new  element, 
not  that  of  Linnemann,  to  which  it  was  proposed  that  the 
name  austrium  should  be  transferred.  To  prevent  con- 
fusion the  latter  has  been  distinguished  as  austrium  II. 

austrocentral  (as-tro-sen'tral),  a.  [L.  auster, 
south  wind,  4-  centrum , center,  4-  -al1.]  Of  the 
south-central  region. 

Austro-Hungarian  (as^tro-hung-ga/ri-an),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Austria-Hungary. 
Austronesian  (as-tro-ne'sian),  a.  [L.  auster, 
the  south  (wind),  4-  Gr.  vrjoog,  island.]  Same 
as  Malay- Polynesian. 

Father  Schmidt  rejects  Muller’s  idea  that  the  Polyne- 
sians were  the  first,  the  Melanesians  a second,  section  of 
the  migration  represented  by  the  oceanic  peoples,  but 
accepts  that  part  of  his  theory  which  sees  in  the  Melane- 
sians a mixed  race  sprung  from  the  Papuan  aborigines 
and  Austronesian  (Malayo-Polynesian)  immigrants. 

Amer.  Anthropologist , Jan. -March,  1903,  p.  164. 

austro-occidental  (as-tro-ok-si-den'tal),  a.  Of 
the  southwestern  region! 
austro-oriental  (4s-tro-6-ri-en'tal),  a.  Of  the 

southeastern  region. 

austroriparian  (i  - stro  -ri-pa'ri-an),  a.  [L. 
auster,  the  south  (wind),  + riparius,  riparian.] 
Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the  southern  bank 
or  border  ; specifically, helongingtotheaustro- 
riparian  area  : as,  an  austroriparian  species, 
the  austroriparian  fauna.  See  *area. 

It  was  early  shown  by  the  division  that  the  Austrori- 
parian is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  arid  Lower 
Sonoran  fauna  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico  and  the  south- 
western United  States,  and  that  this  same  fauna  belt 
occupies  the  interior  valley  of  California  and  most  of  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California. 

Yearbook,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1894,  p.  208. 
Austroriparian  zone.  Same  as  austroriparian  karea . 
ausubo  (ou-so'bo),  n.  [W.  Ind.  native  name.] 
The  name  in  Porto  Rico  of  the  West  Indian 
mastic-tree,  Sideroxylon  feetidissimum.  Its 
timber  is  the  most  important  and  widely  used 
on  the  island,  being  noted  for  its  great  du- 
rability. 

autarch  (a'tark),  n.  [LGr.  aurapxog , an  auto- 
crat, noun  use  of  Gr.  avrapxog,  self-ruling : 
see  autarchy.]  An  absolute  ruler.  [Rare.] 
autarchic  (a-tar'kik),  a.  [ autarchy  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  autarchy ; specifically,  per- 
taining to  a stage  of  social  evolution  in  which 
groups  are  held  together  in  larger  wholes  in- 
voluntarily and  by  force.  Amer.  Jour.  Sociol., 
Jan.,  1901,  p.  505. 

autarith  (a'ta-rith),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  avrog, 
self,  + apid(p6c),  number.]  An  automatic 
calculating-machine  capable  of  performing  the 
four  fundamental  arithmetical  operations  of 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing. 
Buttons  are  moved  by  the  operator  along  certain  slots 
corresponding  to  the  figures  with  which  the  operation 
is  to  be  performed.  All  further  movements  are  effected 
automatically  through  the  action  of  a weight  or  spring- 
motor  which  supplies  the  requisite  energy.  Sci.  Amer. 
Sup.,  Feb.  21, 1903,  p.  22,689. 

aute  (a'o-ta),  n.  [Maori  and  Tahitian.]  A 
name  in  Tahiti  andNew  Zealand  of  the  paper- 
mulberry,  Papyrius  papyrifera.  See  Brous- 
sonetia. 

Auteupuccinia  (siZ-tu-puk-sin'i-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  avrdc,  self,  + ev,  well  (good),"+  Puccinia.] 
The  name  applied  by  De  Bary  to  a section  of 
the  genus  Puccinia  characterized  by  having 
the  spermagonia,  fficidia,  uredospores,  and  te- 
leutospores  borne  on  the  same  host-plant, 
authenticater,  authenticator  (d-then'ti-ka- 
ter,  -tor),  n.  One  who  authenticates  a docu- 
ment, statement,  fact,  or  the  like,  or  estab- 
lishes or  guarantees  its  genuineness,  validity, 
or  credibility. 

authigenetic  (a/thi-je-net'ik),  a.  See  *authi- 
genic. 

authigenic  (4-thi-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  avdryevr/g,  horn 
on  the  spot,  <!  avdi , there,  4-  -yevyg,  -bom.]  Origi- 
nating where  found:  applied  to  the  minerals 
of  an  igneous  or  metamorphie  rock  which 
have  crystallized  in  place,  as  contrasted  with 
the  fragments  of  preexisting  rocks  which  form 
the  sediments.  Also  authigenetic  and  authige- 
nous.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  90. 
authigenous  (a-tliij'e-nus),  a.  See  *authigenic. 
author,  n.  7.  pi.  A game  of  cards  played 
with  a special  pack  hearing  the  names  of  au- 
thors and  their  works.  The  pack  is  dealt  ontone  at 
a time  as  far  as  it  will  go  for  the  players  engaged.  The 
one  on  the  left  of  the  dealer  begins  by  asking  any  player 
he  chooses  for  a card  of  the  same  denomination  as  one 
in  his  hand,  naming  the  suit  he  wants.  If  the  player 
asked  has  it  he  must  give  it  up,  and  the  same  player  may 
ask  again ; if  he  has  not  the  card  it  becomes  his  turn  to 
ask.  As  soon  as  any  player  gets  four  of  the  same  de- 
nomination (a  ‘ book  ) he  lays  them  aside.  The  winner  is 
the  one  who  lays  aside  the  greatest  number  of  ‘books 
in  this  way.— Author’s  proof.  See  kproof. 


author-catalogue 

author-catalogue,  author-catalog  (a'thor- 
kat'a-log),  n.  A library  catalogue  in  which 
the  hooks  are  arranged  alphabetically  accord- 
ing to  authors. 

authorcraft  (a'thor-kraft),  n.  The  craft  of 
the  author;  the  exercise  of  the  skill  of  an  au- 
thor; authorship:  as,  “ the  mysteries  of  author- 
craft,”  Scott,  Antiquary,  xiv. 
author-entry  (a'thor-en'/tri),  n.  In  library- 
cataloguing,  the  entry  of  a book  under  the 
name  of  the  author,  as  distinct  from  a subject- 
entry. 

authorially  (a-tho'ri-al-i),  adv.  As  an  author  ; 
after  the  manner  of  an  author  or  writer  of 
books. 

I was,  authorially  speaking,  behind  the  door. 

Tapper,  Twins,  p.  170.  [Bare.]  N.  E.  D. 

authorish  (fi'thor-ish),  a.  [ author  + -is/t1.] 
Somewhat  like  an  author. 

Yet  it  hath  an  authorish  twang  about  it. 

Lamb,  Final  Mem.,  p.  257. 

authorized  (a'thpr-Izd),  p.  a.  1.  Duly  em- 
powered: as,  an  authorized  agent. — 2.  For- 
mally sanctioned  by  those  having  the  right  or 
power  to  sanction,  as  a reprint  or  translation 
of  a book:  as,  an  authorized  edition;  the  au- 
thorized version  of  the  Bible.  Also  authorised. 
authorless  (a'thor-les),  a.  [author  + -less.] 

1.  Of  unknown  or  unadmitted  authorship; 
anonymous : as,  an  authorless  rumor. 

As  I am  not  ignorant,  so  I ought  to  be  sensible  of  the 
false  aspersions  some  authorless  tongues  have  laid  upon 
me.  Mrs.  T.  Sackville,  Guardian,  Aug.  IS,  1713,  No.  133. 

2.  That  never  had  an  author ; unoriginated 
by  any  one ; uncreated.  Fitzedward  Hall, 
Hindu  Philos.  Syst.,  p.  64. — 3.  Without  au- 
thors orwriters:  as,  “ an  interval  of  authorless 
years ,”  B.  Wheatley.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  I). 

author-number  (a'thqr-num//ber),  n.  The 
number  which,  when  appended  to  the  initial 
letter  of  an  author’s  name,  is  used  throughout 
a library  catalogue  to  represent  that  name' 
for  example,  F54  for  John  Fiske,  F87  for  E. 
A.  Freeman,  etc. 

authotype  (a/tho-tlp),  n.  [ Appar.  an  error  for 
autotype.  Confused  with  author.]  In  print- 
ing : (a)  The  printed  facsimile  of  a signature 
or  design.  (6)  The  block  or  plate  by  which 
the  facsimile  is  produced, 
autic  (a'tik),  a.  [aut{o)%  + -ic.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  consisting  of  autos  or  real  existences. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  behind  and  above 
the  great  universe  of  natural  objects,  and  the  true  cause 
of  all  the  rest,  stands  the  autic  universe. 

<?.  J.  Stoney,  reprinted  in  Smithsonian  Report,  1899, 

[p.  221. 

auto2  (a'to),  n.  A colloquial  abbreviation  of 
automobile ; a motor-car.  Amer.  Inventor,  Feb. 
15,  1904,  p.  79. 

auto3  (a'to),  n. ; pi.  autos  (-toz).  [A  detached 
use  of  auto-.]  A real  existence ; what  actually 
exists,  in  contradistinction  to  what  only  appar- 
ently exists. 

An  auto,  then,  is  a thing  that  really  exists  and  in  no 
wise  depends  on  the  way  we,  human  minds,  may  happen 
to  regard  it.  Our  impressions  or  beliefs  about  it  may  be 
correct  or  may  be  erroneous,  but  the  term  auto  means 
the  thing  itself. 

G.  J.  Stoney,  Proc.  Roy.  Dub.  Soc.,  VI.  (N.  S.)  478,  1896. 
auto-abstract  (a-to-ab'strakt),  n.  A summary 
or  abst  ract  of  an  address  or  communication,  as 
before  a learned  society,  prepared  by  the 
speaker  himself  for  insertion  in  the  printed 
proceedings.  Nature,  LXVII.  253. 
auto-active  (ii-to-ak'tiv),  a.  Self-active  or 
self-acting  : as,  auto-active  minds, 
auto-anticoherer  (sS/'to-an-ti-ko-her'ir),  n.  In 
elect.,  an  anticoherer  which  recovers  spontan- 
eously. See  +anticoherer. 
auto-anticomplement  (&"to  - an  -ti-kom'plf  - 
ment),  n.  An  anticomplement  which  is  formed 
within  the  same  body  against  its  own  comple- 
ments. See  *complement,  8. 

Autobasidii  (S/to-ba-sid'i-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  adj.  from  autobasidium.]  Same  as  *Auto- 
basidiomycetes. 

Autobasidiomycetes  (a//to-ba-sid/,i-6 -mi-se' 
tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <Gr.  avrog,  self,  + Basidio- 
mycetes.]  A group  of  Basidiomycetes  having 
unicellular  basidia  with  sterigmata  borne  at 
the  apex  which  produce  a single  spore.  Also 
Autobasidii. 

autobasidium  (iFto-ba-sid'i-um),  n. ; pi.  auto- 
basidia  (-a).  [NL.,  <Gr.  airrAg,  self,  +basidium 
(which  see).]  A simple  basidium  without  sep- 
tation,  as  in  the  Autobasidiomycetes. 
autobiografer, n.  A simplified  spelling  of  auto- 
biographer. 


autobiografy,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  auto- 
biography. 

autobiographal  (S/to-bi-og'ra-fal),  a.  Same 
as  autobiographical.  [Rare.]  “ N.  E.  D. 
autoboat  (a/to-bot"),  n.  A boat  equipped  with 
an  automobile  engine  which,  by  virtue  of  its 
ability  to  make  many  more  revolutions  per 
minute  than  the  regular  marine  type  of  engine, 
gives  a high  rate  of  speed.  The  first  regular  auto- 
boat race  in  America  took  place  on  May  30,  1904,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  of  New 
York.  See  'kmotorboat. 

autoboating  (a'to-bot"iug),  n.  The  sailing  or 
navigation  of  an  autoboat  for  pleasure  or  rec- 
reation. 

autobolide  (o-to-bo-led'),  n.  [F.  * autobolide, 

< Gr.  avrog,  self,  + )3o/dg  (/3oH«5-),  a missile.] 
An  automobile  car  designed  to  be  projected 
through  the  air  from  a specially  constructed 
track : an  exhibition  of  daring  devised  in 
France.  The  car  and  operator  descend  a steep  aerial 
incline  which  curves  inward  and  backward  at  the  foot. 
The  car  is  held  from  falling  by  guard-rails  as  it  turns  up- 
side down  at  the  foot  of  the  incline.  The  stored  momen- 
tum of  the  car  sends  it  across  an  air-gap  in  the  track,  and 
a counter-weight  under  the  car  causes  it  to  turn  a half- 
somersault in  the  air,  landing  against  a curved  surface 
which  passes  into  a gentle  incline  on  which  the  car,  now 
right  side  up,  is  gradually  retarded  until  it  runs  easily  off 
on  the  ground  and  is  brought  to  rest.  The  track  is  less 
than  200  feet  long,  and  the  act  occupies  about  4 seconds. 

autobus  (a'to-bus,'/),  n.  [auto-  + bus.]  An 
automobile  omnibus ; a vehicle  propelled  by 
its  own  motor  and  capable  of  carrying  a dozen 
or  more  passengers. 

autocar  (a'to-kar),  n.  [auto[-mobile)  + car.] 
1.  An  automobile  car ; a car  which  contains 
in  itself  a motor  with  its  source  of  power. — 2. 
A trade-name  of  a special  form  of  motor-car. 
autocarette  (a/to-ka-ret'), n.  [auto-  + caret te.] 
A commercial  name  for  a type  of  motor- 
driven  omnibus  or  wagonette  used  in  cities, 
autocarpous,  a.  (6)  Self-fruiting,  that  is,  fruit- 
ing as  the  result  of  self-fertilization, 
autocarpy  (a'to-kar-pi),  n.  [NL.  *autocarpia, 

< Gr.  avrAsaprcog,  self-fructifying,  < Gr.  avrAg, 
self,  + sapvAg,  fruit.]  The  condition  of  self- 
fruiting,  or  fruiting  as  the  result  of  self-fer- 
tilization. 

autocarriage  (a'to-kar-aj),  n,  [auto-  + car- 
riage.] A motor-driven  vehicle  or  motor-car, 
usually  of  the  pleasure-vehicle  class  and  car- 
rying more  than  two  persons, 
autocatalysis  (4/to-ka-tal'i-sis),  n.  [auto-  + 
catalysis  ] In  phys.  chem.,  the  catalytic  action 
of  a complex  substance  upon  itself,  in  which 
one  of  its  functions  accelerates  the  velocity 
of  reaction  of  another  function, 
autocatalytic  (d/'to-kat-a-lit'ik),  a.  In  phys. 
chem.,  acting  by  autocatalysis,  or  exhibiting 
the  phenomenon  of  autocatalysis, 
autochore  (a'to-kor),  n.  [Gr.  avrAg,  self,  + 
Xupeiv,  spread  abroad.]  In  phytogeog.,  a plant 
distributed  by  its  own  motility : applied  to  the 
same  plants  as  mastigospore,  but  in  a different 
sense.  F.  E.  Clements. 

autochrome  (fi'to-krom),  a.  [Gr.  avrAg,  self, 
+ xpe>ya,  color.]  A term  applied  to  the  Lu- 
mifere  process  of  color  ^photography  (which 
see).  The  Century,  Jan.,  1908,  p.  326. 
autochthon,  n.  3.  That  element  or  portion  of 
the  fauna  of  a given  region  which  has  descended 
directly  from  animals  which  occupied  the  re- 
gion at  a much  earlier  period : contrasted  with 
heterochthon. 

autochthonous,  a.  3.  In  petrol.,  noting  rocks 
which  have  originated  in  situ,  such  as  peat, 
rock-salt,  and  stalagmitic  limestone  ; also  ap- 
plied to  constituent  minerals  of  rocks  which 
have  crystallized  in  the  place  they  now  occupy. 
Autochthonous  materials  are  contrasted  with 
the  mechanically  derived  particles  of  clastic 
rocks. 

autoclastic  (fi-to-klas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  avrAg,  self, 
+ slaarAg,  < slav,  break.]  In  geol.,  noting  a 
fragmental  rock  produced  by  dynamic  crushing 
or  granulation,  without  loss  of  cohesion : con- 
trasted with  sediments  the  particles  of  which 
come  from  a distance. 

Another  term,  “ autoclastic ,"  introduced  by  American 
writers  and  frequently  used  in  this  memoir,  might  with 
advantage  be  changed  to  “authiclastic”  (=  brecciated  in 
situ).  Nature,  April  16,  1903,  p.  565. 

autoclave,  n.  2.  A form  of  digester  in  which 
mixtures  of  chemicals  can  be  safely  heated 
under  great  pressure : largely  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  coal-tar  dyestuffs. — 3.  A device 
for  the  sterilization  by  steam  under  pressure  of 
bacterial  cultures  or  culture  media,  milk,  and 
other  substances. 


autodiaguostic 

autocoherer  (a^to-ko-her'er),  u.  [auto-  + co- 
herer.] In  elect.,  a coherer  which  spontane- 
ously recovers  its  resistance  after  the  passing 
of  the  electric  wave.  See  * coherer . 
autocolony  (a'to-kol-o-ni),  n.  [auto-  + colony.] 
In  bot.,  the  union  in  the  form  of  a colony  of 


Autocolony. 

Coelastrum  sphcericum , Nag.;  large  ccenobia  giving  rise  to 
daughter-coenobia  (autocolonies).  X 475.)  (From  West’s  “ British 
Freshwater  Algae.”) 

several  autospores  at  the  time  of  their  expul- 
sion. 

autoconduction  (a'to-kon-duk'shon),  n.  [auto- 
+ conduction.]  A method  of  employing  high- 
frequency  currents  by  placing  the  part  to  be 
acted  upon  within  the  solenoid,  but  not  in 
direct  connection  with  the  circuit, 
autoconverter  (a/to-kon-ver'ter),  n.  See 
*auto  transform  er. 

autocopyist  (a-to-kop'i-ist),  n.  [Gr.  avrAg, 
self,  + copyist.]  In  plwtog.,  a simplified  method 
of  printing  from  sheets  of  bichromated  gelatin 
in  an  ordinary  letter-copying  press, 
autocratress  (fi-tok'ra-tres),  n.  A female  auto- 
crat ; an  autooratrix. 

autocriticism  (a-to-krit'i-sizm),  n.  Criticism 
of  one’s  self  or  of  one’s  own  productions  ; self- 
criticism. 

autocycle  (a'to-sl-kl),  n.  [auto- + cycle.]  1. 
The  trade-name  of  a combination  of  two  tan- 
dem bicycles  side  by  side,  be  tween  which  are  the 
tanks  and  appliances  appropriate  to  a chemical 
fire-extinguisher,  and  a propelling  motor.  The 
saddles  of  the  bicycles  will  carry  four  men,  and 
the  motor  will  propel  the  machine  at  high 
speed.  See  also  *autoquadricycle. — 2.  Same 
as  *motor-cycle. 

autocytolysin  (a/to-sl-tol'i-sin),  n.  [Gr.  airrAg, 
self,  + Kvrog,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + liitng,  disso- 
lution, + -in2.]  Same  as  *autolysin. 
autocytolytic  (a/ to  - si-  to -lit 'ik),  a.  [auto- 
■ cytolysis(-lyt-)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
destruction  of  cells  by  cytotoxins  produced  in 
the  body  of  the  same  animal. 

Just  what  the  agencies  are  underwhich  in  normal  living 
tissues  cells  are  protected  from  the  action  of  the  auto- 
cytolytic substances  is  not  yet  clear. 

Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  247. 

autocytotoxin  (il-to-si-to-tok'sin),  n.  [auto-  + 
cytotoxin.]  A cytotoxin  produced  in  the  body 
of  an  animal  against  its  own  cells.  The  for- 
mation of  such  bodies  is  rare,  but  it  seems  to 
occur  at  times.  See  * autohemolysin. 

In  a few  instances  autocytotoxins  for  blooil-celis  have 
been  produced.  Science,  May  2,  1902,  p.  697. 

autodermalium  (a/to-der-ma'li-um),  «. ; pi. 
autodermalia(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  avrog,  self,  + 
J kppa,  skin : see  dermal.]  In  sponges,  one  of  the 
spicules  which  support  the  dermal  membrane. 
They  are  usually  hexactinal  or  pentactinal,  with  4 similar 
rays  lying  embedded  in  the  membrane  and  with  the  axial 
cross  placed  within  the  latter.  Compare  hypodermale. 

Autodetus  (&-tod'e-tus),  n.  [Gr.  aiirASerog, 
self-bound,  (.avrAg,  self,  + *AerAg,  (Seiv,  bind.] 
A genus  of  tubicolous  annelids  which  make  a 
regularly  spiral  tube  attached  by  the  apical 
whorls : erroneously  regarded  by  some  authors 
as  gastropod  mollusks.  The  species  are  all 
extinct  and  are  found  in  Silurian  and  Devonian 
formations. 

autodiagnosis  (a,/to-di-ag-no'sis),  n,  [auto-  + 
diagnosis.]  Diagnosis  of  one’s  own  disease  or 
state  of  health. 

autodiagnostic  (a/;,to-di-ag-nos'tik),  a.  [auto- 
dr  diagnostic.]  Relating  to  or  effecting  auto- 
diagnosis. 

The  same  hand  must  not  be  used  for  autodiaynostie 
purposes  all  the  time,  but  it  is  advisable  to  change  hands 
methodically,  using  the  right  hand  at  one  stance,  and 
the  left  at  another.  Med.  Record,  LXIII,  169. 


autodifferentiation 

autodifferentiation  (a " to  -dif -e-ren  " shi-  a'- 
shon),  n.  In  Mol.,  differentiation  produced  by 
intrinsic  causes  or  due  to  conditions  resident 
in  the  organism.  A.  W.  Trettien,  Amer.  Jour. 
Psychol.,  XII.  p.  25. 

autodigestion  (iV'to-di-jes'tyqn),  n.  [auto-  + 
digestion.\  Digestion  by  the  gastric  juice  of 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  which  have  lost  their  vitality.  See 
*autolysis. 

autodrome  (a'to-drom),  n.  [ auto 2 + -drome, 
as  in  hippodrome.  Cf.  Gr.  avrodpopog,  running  of 
itself,  < avrdg,  self,  + -Spopog,  < dpapeiv,  run.] 
A circus  or  course  for  the  running  of  auto- 
mobiles, especially  for  speeding  or  racing, 
autoecious,  a.  2.  In  mycol.,  passing  through 
all  its  stages  of  development  on  the  same  host, 
as  certain  species  of  the  genus  Puccinia. 
autoecism  (a-te'sizm),  n.  [autoe,c(ious ) + -ism.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  an  autoecious  para- 
site. 

auto-epigraph  (a-to-ep'i-graf),  n.  [auto-  + 
epigraph.']  An  epigraph  written  by  the  subject 
of  it;  an  inscription  composed  by  one’s  self 
for  one’s  own  tomb  or  monument, 
auto-erotism  (fi/to-e-rot'izm),  n.  [auto-  + 
erot(ic)  + -ism.]  A form  of  sexual  perversion 
in  which  the  presence  or  thought  of  another 
person  is  not  necessary  to  arouse  desire, 
autogamic  (a-to-gam'ik),  a.  1.  In  hot.,  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  exhibiting  self-fertilization. — 2. 
In  Mol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  pairing  or 
mating  of  like  with  like. 

Pearson  adds,  “ Variations  do  not  occur  accidentally, 
or  in  isolated  instances ; autogamic  and  assortative  mat- 
ing are  realities.  ’ 

T.  H.  Morgan,  Evol.  and  Adapt.,  p.  269. 
Autogamic  mating.  See  -kmating. 
autogamy,  n.  2.  In  biol.,  the  pairing  or  mat- 
ing of  like  with  like. 

autogastralium  (aHo-gas-traTi-um),  n. ; pi. 
autogastralia  (-a).  [ Gr.  avrdg,  self,  + gastralis, 
gastral.  Cf.  gastralium.]  One  of  the  spicules 
which  support  the  gastral  membrane  in 
sponges.  Also  gastralium. 
autogen  (a'to-jen),  n.  [Gr.  avroyevf/g,  self- 
produced.]  A self-sustaining  organism,  as 
contrasted  with  one  that  is  dependent  upon 
others.  [Rare.] 

The  broadest  distinction  that  can  be  named  is  that 
which  separates  the  manufacturing  organisms  from  the 
non-manufacturing  organisms,  the  autogen  from  the 
parasite.  L.  F.  Ward , Dynamic  Sociol.,  I.  412. 

autogeneric  (a//to-je-ner'ik),  a.  [auto-  + gen- 
eric. ] Pertaining  to  other  individuals  of  the 
same  living  type  : used  by  K.  Pearson  in  such 
phrases  as  autogeneric  influence,  autogeneric 
selection,  etc. 

autogenetic,  a.  2.  Inphys.  geog.,  pertaining  to 
a stream  of  which  the  course  has  not  been  de- 
termined by  the  slope  of  the  original  surface 
of  the  land.  _ Autogenetic  drainage,  drainage 
(streams)  of  which  the  course  has  not  been  determined 
by  tlie  original  surface  of  the  land.  Such  streams  are 
characteristic  of  many  plains  and  of  the  valley-sides  of 
master-streams.  — Autogenetic  topographv,  land  re- 
lief which  has  been  produced  by  the  work  of  autogenetic 
streams. 

autogenic,  a.  2.  Same  as  *authigenic. 
Autogenous  soldering.  This  process  is  now  carried  out 
with  metals,  in  addition  to  the  older  methods,  by  means 
of  the  oxyacetylene  blowpipe  and  of  the  aluminothermy 
of  Goldschmidt.— Autogenous  valley,  a valley  formed 
by  an  autogenetic  stream. 

autograf,  a.,  n.,  and  v.t.  A simplified  spelling 
of  autograph. 

autogram  (a'to-gram),  m.  [Gr.  avrdg,  self,  + 
ypappa,  writing.]  1.  A telegraphic  message 
sent  and  received  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
sender.  See  telautograph.— 2.  An  autograph. 
Autograph  recorder,  a time-recording  device  which, 
when  the  autograph  of  an  arriving  or  leaving  employee 
is  inscribed  on  a tape  or  tablet,  simultaneously  records 
the  time  of  the  inscription. 

autographism  (a'to-graf-ism),  n.  [As  auto- 
graph + -ism.)  A condition  in  which  tracings 
made  on  the  skin  with  the  end  of  a stick  or 
other  hard  object  persist  for  a time  as  eleva- 
tions on  the  surface;  dermographism, 
autographize  (a'to-gra-flz),  r.  i.;  pret.  and 
pp.  autographized,  ppr.  autographizing.  [auto- 
graph + -ize.]  To  collect  autographs.  Dibdin. 
[Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 

autographizer  (a/to-gra-fFzer),  n.  One  who 
is  engaged  in  making  a collection  of  auto- 
graphs. Dibdin.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 
autographometer  (a/to-gra-fom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
avroypatpog,  self-written,  + perpov,  measure.] 
An  instrument  which  registers  the  topography 
of  surfaces  over  which  it  is  rolled. 


autogravure  (a/'to-gra-vur'),  it.  [auto-  + P. 
gravure,  < graver,  engrave,  record.]  A photo- 
mechanical modification  of  the  etchingprocess. 
The  placing  of  a bituminous  ground  on  copper  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  transfer  of  a photographic  image  from  a 
reversed  transparency,  etching  being  accomplished  by 
solutions  of  ferric  clilorid.  Woodbury,  Encyc.  Diet,  of 
Photog.,  p.  49. 

autoharp  (a'to-harp),  n.  [auto-  + harp.]  A 
musical  instrument  of  the  zither  class,  having 


Autoharp. 


across  the  strings  several  bars  provided  with 
projecting  dampers  so  arranged  that  when  one 
of  the  bars  is  pressed  down  all  strings  are 
damped  or  rendered  mute  except  those  of  some 
particular  chord.  By  supplying  such  bars  for  a num- 
ber of  chords  usually  required  in  simple  accompani- 
ments, tlie  instrument  is  made  usable  for  convenient 
arpeggio  effects  with  but  little  technical  knowledge  or 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  player. 

autohemolysin  (aHo-he-mol'i-sin),  11.  A he- 
molysin directed  against  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  same  individual. 

autohemolysis  (iHto-he-mol'i-sis),  n.  Hemol- 
ysis referable  to  the  action  of  autohemolysins. 
It  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Also  autohsemolysis. 

Some  observations  are  recorded  in  which,  after  profuse 
internal  hemorrhage,  hsematuria  lias  developed,  indicat- 
ing tlie  possibility  of  autohsermlysis  under  special  condi- 
tions. Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  247. 

autohemolytic  (a/to-hem-o-lit'ik),  a.  Refer- 
ring to  the  action  of  autohemolysins.  Also 
autoheemolytic. 

autohypnosis  (a/to-hip-no'sis),  n.  [auto-  + 
hypnosis.]  Self-induced  hypnotic  trance, 
autohypnotic  (a/to-hip-not'ik),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  autohypnosis. 

n.  n.  One  who  has  the  power  to  put  him- 
self into  the  hypnotic  state, 
autohypnotism  (a-to-hip'no-tizm),  n.  [auto- 
+ hypnotism.]  Self-induce'd  hypnotism, 
autohypnotization  (a-to-b  ip"no-ti-za'  sh  on ), 
n.  The  induction  of  hypnosis  by  autosugges- 
tion ; self-hypnotizing. 

The  conduct  of  our  witch-burning  ancestors  now  be- 
comes intelligible,  a step  on  the  way  to  being  pardonable. 
With  their  methods  and  inherited  prejudices,  they  could 
scarcely  have  reasoned  otherwise  than  they  did  in  certain 
cases  of  hysteria  and  autohypnotization. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  53. 

auto-immunity  (aHo-i-mu'ni-ti),  it.  [auto-  + 
immunity.]  Immunity  acquired  through  dis- 
ease, or  congenital;  as  distinguished  from  that 
effected  by  the  injection  of  prophylactic  se- 
rums. 

auto-immunization  (aHo-i-mu-m-za'shon),  n. 
The  immunization  of  ah  animal  with  cells  or 
cellular  products  derived  from  the  same  ani- 
mal. The  resulting  adaptation-products  are  toxic  for 
the  same  cells  which  gave  rise  to  their  formation.  Such 
an  occurrence  is  rare.  See  if  autohemolysin. 

auto-infection  (a^to-in-fek'shori),  n.  Self- 
infection  ; infection  of  the  body  from  within, 
in  contradistinction  to  exogenic  infection  ; the 
act  whereby  an  organism  infects  itself  with 
parasites,  as  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of 
tapeworm,  pinworms,  bacterial  diseases,  etc. 

Some  are  short-lived,  and  from  knowledge  of  their  life 
history  one  may  conclude  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
met  with  in  large  numbers,  while  in  other  cases  auto-in- 
fection renders  a considerable  increase  in  numbers  prob- 
able as  is  the  case  with  the  pinworms,  Oxyuris  vermi- 
cularis,  or  threatens  to  infest  the  host  with  dangerous 
larval  stages  as  in  the  pork  tapeworm,  Tamia  solium. 

Tram.  Amer.  Micros.  Soc.,  Nov.  1903,  p.  111. 

autoing  (a'to-ing),  n.  The  use  of  automobiles 
for  business  or  pleasure  traveling, 
auto-intoxication  (a^to-in-tok-si-ka'shon),  n. 
Poisoning  with  substances  produced  within  the 
body ; systemic  poisoning  by  toxic  material 
formed. within  one’s  own  body  during  the  pro- 
cess of  intestinal  digestion,  or  by  the  waste 
products  of  metabolism. 

The  common  starting-point  of  auto-intoxication  theories 
is  the  influence  of  certain  products  of  decomposition  of 
living  substance  upon  the  continuance  of  cell-activity. 

H.  H.  Foster,  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XII.  160. 

autoist  (a'to-ist),  n.  [ auto  4-  -ist.]  One  who 
owns,  uses,  or  runs  an  ‘ auto 9 or  automobile. 
Sci.  Amer.  LXXXVIII.  134. 
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autokinesis  (a/'to-ki-ne'sis),  n.  [See  autoki- 
nesy.]  In  physiol.,  spontaneous  motion, 
autolimnitic  (a/to-lim-nit'ik),  a.  [Or.  o.vt6q, 
self,  4-  lipvT],  lake,  4-  -it-ic.]  Floating  or 
swimming  in  fresh  water  and  confined  to  the 
superficial  layer  of  water.  See  *bathylimnitic , 
*Mmnitic , *zonolimnitic.  Haeckel  (trans.) 
Planktonic  Studies,  p.  580. 
autologist  (a-tol'o-jist),  n.  One  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  scientific  study  of  self.  See 
autology. 

autoluminescence  (a^to-lu-mi-nes'ens),  n. 
The  spontaneous  emission  of  light.  ’ See  lu- 
minescence. 

Of  more  popular  interest  was  Prof.  George  F.  Barker’s 
“Note  on  Radio-activity  and  Autolummescence.” 

Sci.  Amer. , May  7, 1904,  p.  366. 

autoluminescent  (a  " to  -lu  - mi  - nes ' ent),  w. 
[auto-  + luminescent .]  ’ Capable  of  emitting 
luminous  rays  spontaneously  and  without  ex- 
citation from  other  bodies:  said  of  the  so- 
called  radioactive  substances.  See  * lumi- 
nescent‘.e. 

autolysin  ('a-tol'i-sin),  n.  [autolysis  4-  -in2.] 
A lysin  which  will  cause  the  dissolution  of 
cells  in  the  body  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is 
formed.  The  formation  of  such  bodies  is 
rare.  Also  autocytolysin. 
autolysis  (a-tol'i-sis),  n.  [Gr.  avrdg , self,  4- 
Xvoig,  dissolution.]  Self-dissolution;  in  phys- 
iol., self -digestion ; autodigestion.  Until  re- 
cently it  was  generally  held  that  the  only  ferments  oc- 
curring in  the  animal  body  were  the  common  ferments 
of  the  digestive  secretions,  and  that  cellular  digestion, 
in  contradistinction  to  gastro-intestinal  digestion,  was 
referable  to  the  peculiar  activity  of  living  protoplasm. 
Salkowski,  however,  demonstrated  as  early  as  1890  that 
liver-tissue,  when  finely  minced  and  kept  in  saturated 
chloroform  water,  will  undergo  changes  which  are  mani- 
festly analogous  to  those  occurring  during  pancreatic 
digestion.  For  this  form  of  tissue-digestion  Salkowski 
proposed  the  term  autodigestion,  and  he  suggested  that 
probably  the  process  was  referable  to  the  action  of  fer- 
ments contained  in  the  liver-cells  which  were  liberated 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  by  the  chloroform.  Similar 
changes  could  be  demonstrated  in  tlie  case  of  muscle- 
tissue.  Other  investigators,  while  admitting  that  auto- 
digestion of  organs  does  occur,  explained  the  phenome- 
non on  the  basis  of  a supposed  absorption  of  gastro-in- 
testinal zymogens  and  their  transformation  into  the  cor- 
responding enzyms  by  the  chloroform.  This  view  has 
been  definitely  abandoned,  it  having  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  Salkowski’s  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  autodigestion,  or  autolysis,  as  it  is  now  more 
commonly  termed,  is  correct,  and  that  cellular  digestion 
is  undoubtedly  referable  to  intracellular  ferment-action. 
This  is  in  accord  with  observations  made  in  vegetable 
physiology,  where  it  had  already  been  shown  that  the 
transformation  of  starch  in  developing  seeds,  in  tubers, 
and  in  rhizomes  was  referable  to  an  intracellular  dias- 
tase, and  that  the  solution  of  glncosides  and  fats  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  action  of  enzyms.  Nevertheless  the 
full  import  of  intracellular  ferment-action  was  not  fully 
recognized  until  Buchner  showed  that  even  though  fer- 
ments  cannot  be  extracted  from  all  dead  cells  by  ordi- 
nary means,  they  can  be  demonstrated  after  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  the  cell-envelop  by  high  pressure,  by  repeated 
freezing  and  thawing,  etc.  These  researches,  which 
were  essentially  conducted  with  yeast-cells,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  intracellular  zymose,  are  now  clas- 
sical. In  their  general  behavior  the  intracellular  auto- 
lytic  ferments  are  similar  to  the  common  digestive  fer- 
ments. Here,  as  there,  are  proteolytic  ferments,  diastatic 
ferments,  and  lipolytic  ferments.  There  is,  however, 
a greater  multiplicity ; for  in  certain  cells  is  recognized 
the  existence  also  of  oxidizing  ferments,  of  ferments 
which  are  capable  of  causing  the  cleavage  of  nucleins,  of 
others  which  can  transform  amido-acids  into  amides, 
and  of  still  others  which  are  capable  of  splitting  off  carbon 
dioxid  from  certain  bodies,  etc.  Apparently  we  are  only 
on  the  threshold  of  knowledge  of  these  ferments,  the 
number  of  which  in  a single  cell  may  be  remarkable,  as 
in  the  liver-cell,  where  at  least  12  different  ferments, 
side  by  side,  have  been  demonstrated.  Autolytic  pro- 
teolysis is  strictly  analogous  to  peptic  and  tryptic  diges- 
tion, but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  autolytic  proteases 
are  more  specific  in  their  action.  Generally  speaking, 
they  cause  the  cleavage  of  the  albumins  of  their  respec- 
tive tissues  more  readily  than  of  heterologous  tissues, 
and  certain  members  of  the  group,  such  as  the  proteoly- 
tic ferment  of  the  liver,  are  totally  incapable  of  acting 
upon  the  albumins  of  other  organs,  as  lung-tissue,  for 
example.  Therefore  Jacobi  has  suggested  restricting 
the  term  autolysis  to  the  destructive  action  of  the  fer- 
ments of  a given  organ  or  tissue  upon  the  corresponding 
tissue,  and  designating  the  action  of  a given  ferment 
upon  a foreign  tissue  as  heterolysis.  Whether  the  auto- 
lytic ferments  are  also  capable  of  constructive  action 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  A priori  this  appears 
likely,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  under  normal  condi- 
tions a certain  equilibrium  of  reaction  exists  between  the 
complex  cellular  components  and  the  corresponding  radi- 
cals. The  recognition  of  this  principle  will  lead  to  a 
more  satisfactory  understanding  of  many  problems  con- 
nected with  cell-nutrition,  not  only  under  normal  but 
also  under  pathological  conditions.  Jacobi  has  already 
shown  that  liver  autolysis  is  much  accelerated  (in  a cata- 
bolic direction)  in  animals  poisoned  by  phosphorus, 
thus  furnishing  a satisfactory  explanation  of  many  obscure 
phenomena  noted  in  this  condition  as  well  as  in  allied 
degenerative  changes.  The  importance  of  autolytic  pro- 
cesses is  further  exemplified  in  pneumonia^  where  the 
resolution  of  the  exudate  is  unquestionably  largely  ef 
fected  in  this  manner.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
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autolytic  processes  may  be  active  in  the  defense  of  the 
animal  body  against  bacteria  and  bacterial  products,  and 
hence  of  moment  in  the  production  of  immunity.  Know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  discovery  of  autolysis  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  domain  of  physiology  ami 
physiological  chemistry. 

autolytic  (a-to-lit'ik),  a.  [ autolysis  (- lyt -)  + 
-ic.]  R elating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  autolysis. 

One  can  readily  convince  himself  of  the  energetic 
action  of  autolytic  ferments  by  the  simple  experiment 
of  placing  a piece  of  fresh  pneumonic  lung  in  the  stage 
of  gray  hepatization  under  chloroform  and  noting  the 
rapid  solution  of  the  exudate,  in  contrast  with  the 
absence  of  this  process  in  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 

Science , Nov.  28,  1902,  p.  858. 

autolyze  (a'to-liz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  auto - 
lyzed,  ppr.  autolyzing.  [autoly(sis)  + (-i)ze. 
Cf.  analyse  from  analysis.']  To  undergo  or 
cause  to  undergo  autolytic  digestion.  Science , 
July  3, 1903,  p.  15. 

automacy  (a-tom'a-si),  n.  [Gr.  avToyarta  (re- 
corded only  as  a"  name  for  the  goddess  of 
chance),  < avrdyarog,  self-moving.]  Same  as 
automatism , 1;  action  determined  by  outer 
conditions  and  not  by  the  will. 

The  several  comparisons  seem  to  define  that  course 
of  volitional  development  arising  in  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  affinities  of  the  mineral  realm,  burgeoning 
in  simple  vitality,  multiplying  in  the  motility  of  animal 
life,  greatly  expanding  in  the  collective  activity  of  demotic 
organization,  and  culminating  in  the  conquest  of  na- 
ture through  the  mind-guided  powers  of  enlightened 
mankind.  Expressed  briefly,  this  course  of  develop- 
ment may  be  characterized  as  the  progressive  passage 
from  automacy  to  autonomy. 

W.  J.  McGee,  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  XVII.  177. 

automat  (a/to-mat),  n.  [G.,  < Gr.,  avrdyarov : 
see  automaton.]  1.  A photographic  lens- 
shutter  which  is  opened  and  kept  open  by 
means  of  a pneumatic  bulb. — 2.  An  appara- 
tus consisting  of  a series  of  lifts  in  compart- 
ments from  which,  by  means  of  automatic 
machinery,  separate  articles  of  food  at  stated 
prices  are  delivered  to  any  one  who  will  drop 
the  necessary  coin  into  a slot ; also,  a restau- 
rant which  serves  its  customers  by  means  of 
such  an  apparatus.  The  aim  is  to  do  away 
with  the  intermediation  of  waiters.  [Recent.] 
automatic.  I.  a.—  Automatic  combustion  or 
automatic  fire.  Same  as  spontaneous  combustion. — 
Automatic  feeder.  See  * feeder . — Automatic  fire- 
arm, a firearm  in  which  the  recoil,  or  part  of  the  force 
of  the  explosive,  is  used  to  eject  the  spent  cartridge- 
shell,  introduce  a new  cartridge,  cock  the  striker,  and 
close  the  breech.  It  will  continue  to  fire  as  long  as 
there  are  cartridges  supplied  and  the  gunner  presses 
the  trigger.  See  ■kparabellum.—  Automatic  ★photog- 
raphy, ★piano-player.  See  the  nouns.— Automatic 
printer,  m photog.,  a machine  for  automatically  print- 
ing upon  slips  of  sensitized  bromide  or  chlorid  paper  : 
devised  by  Urie.  The  strip  is  pressed  by  a pad  against  a 
negative  for  a suitable  period,  such  as  two  seconds,  and 
exposed  during  this  time  to  the  action  of  electric  light. 
The  lights  are  then  turned  down,  and  the  strip  is  moved 
and  a fresh  portion  exposed.  All  movements  are  actu- 
ated by  clockwork.  The  strips  are  developed  by  being 
passed  through  chemical  baths,  and  are  then  washed 
and  dried.  In  this  way  several  thousand  prints  a day 
can  be  secured. —Automatic  reel.  See  -kreeli .— 
Automatic  writing,  writing  performed  unconsciously 
or  subconsciously,  while  the  attention  of  the  writer  is 
otherwise  engaged  : the  term  is  applied  to  planchette- 
writing,  on  the  theory  that  the  writing  done  with  that 
instrument  is  not  always  done  with  some  degree  of  in- 
tention to  deceive  or  entertain. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  subject  to  automatism, 
automatism,  n.  4.  Specifically,  in  psycliol .: 
(a)  An  action  performed  unconsciously  or 
subconsciously  while  the  agent’s  attention  is 
otherwise  engaged,  or  while  he  is  in  a trance 
or  sleep-like  state,  (b)  The  mental  state  of 
the  agent  during  such  a performance. 

This  leads  us  to  the  chief  field  of  research  in  “ autom- 
atism#,” or  actions  of  the  subconscious  or  “ subliminal  ’ 
self.  The  prototype  of  such  things  is  found  in  the  per- 
formances of  natural  somnambulists,  who  in  all  ages 
have  seemed  to  exhibit  faculties  beyond  their  power 
when  in  a normal  condition. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  52. 

automatist,  n,  3.  Specifically,  in  psycliol.,  the 
subject  of  automatism ; one  who  writes,  etc., 
automatically. 

Trance  is  a name  applied  to  a form  of  automatism, 
whether  healthy  or  morbid,  in  which  the  automatist  ap- 
pears to  be  in  some  way  altered,  or  even  asleep,  but  in 
which  he  may  speak  or  write  certain  matter  of  which  his 
normal  personality  is  ignorant  at  the  time,  and  which  it 
rarely  remembers  on  his  return  to  waking  life.  If  there 
appears  to  be  not  merely  a modification  but  a substitu- 
tion of  personality  in  the  trance,  it  is  called  possession. 
Trance  occurs  spontaneously  in  so-called  somnambulism, 
as  a result  of  disease  in  hysteria,  and  as  a result  of  sug- 
gestion, etc.,  in  hypnotic  states.  A fuller  analysis  shows 
classes  which  slide  into  each  other  in  various  ways. 

F.  W.  U.  Myers , Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Research, 
[XVII.  67. 


automatograph  (tl -to- mat'd -graf),  re.  In 
psychophys.,  an  instrument  for  recording  the 


involuntary  movements  of  hand  and  arm;  a 
scientific  form  of  the  planchette.  J.  Jastroio, 
Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  IV.  400. 
automnesia  (a-tom-ne'si-a),  re.  [Gr.  atrrdp, 
self,  + pvrjai^, memory.]  In psychol.,  spontane- 
ous memory ; the  revival  of  past  experience 
without  apparent  conditions  in  association. 
Ribot  (trans.),  Psychol,  of  Emotions,  p.  153. 
automobile.  I.  a — Automobile  chair,  a chair  on 
wheels,  driven  by  an  electric  motor  and  storage-battery, 
used  at  exhibitions  and  fairs  for  carrying  visitors  about 
the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  chair  has  somewhat  the 
lines  of  a low  phaeton,  the  larger  wheels  under  the  body 
being  the  driving-wheels,  and  the  two  smaller  ones  in 
front  under  the  foot-rest  being  used  for  steering  and 
steadying.  The  operator  sits  at  the  rear.  The  batteries 
and  motors  give  a speed  of  about  three  miles  an  hour. — 
Automobile  cycle.  See  Ircyclel. 

II.  «.  2.  Any  device  or  apparatus  which  is 
movable  by  a force  placed  within  itself  and  is 
self-acting" as  to  direction  and  control;  specif- 
ically— (a)  A torpedo,  carrying  within  itself  a 
store  of  accumulated  energy,  which  can  be 
launched  from  a vessel  or  fort,  and  which,  when 
properly  directed  and  adjusted,  will  move 
through  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  object 
at  which  it  is  aimed.  ( b ) A vehicle;  carrying 
within  itself  the  source  of  themechanical power 
which  propels  it,  designed  to  move  on  common 
roads  or  highways  : a motor-car.  The  automobile 
or  motor-car  is  not  strictly  an  automobile,  since  a human 
intelligence  always  steers  it  and  controls  the  power.  The 
motor-car  differs  from  the  locomotive  in  that  it  does  not 
travel  on  rails,  and  from  the  traction-engine  or  tractor  in 
that  it  carries  the  load  instead  of  drawing  it  after  itself 
in  other  wheeled  vehicles.  The  motor-bicycle  and  motor- 
tricycle  differ  from  the  motor-car  in  that  the  latter  has 
nearly  always  four  wheels.  The  types  of  vehicle  included 
under  the  name  automobile  fall  under  one  of  four  groups  : 
(1)  The  racing-car  (rarely  called  an  * automobile  ’),  de- 


Chassis  of  Automobile. 


A,  cooler;  B,  fan  ; C,  C,  steering-knuckles;  D,  carbureter;  E, 
water-circulating  pipe;  F,  inlet  manifold;  G,  exhaust;  H,  fly- 
wheel and  clutch;  /.speed-lever;  J,  emergency-brake  lever ; K , 
gear-set;  L,  muffler;  M,  inclosed  shaft  drive;  N,  brake-beams; 
O , O,  brakes;  P,  gasolene-tank;  Q,  differential  casing. 

signed  for  great  speed  on  prepared  special  tracks  or  speed- 
ways, carrying  one  or  at  most  two  persons,  and  made  as 
light  as  is  consistent  with  high  power  ; (2)  the  touring- 
car,  designed  to  carry  four  or  five  persons,  made  to  secure 
comfort  on  long  trips,  and  of  high  power  in  the  moderate 
class ; (8)  the  sercice-car,  intended  for  use  in  cities  or 
suburban  districts,  of  moderate  power  and  speed,  and 
carrying  two  or  more  persons  ; (4)  the  business  wagon  or 
truck,  intended  for  the  delivery  of  merchandise,  having 
considerable  carrying  capacity  but  slow  speed.  Again, 
motor-cars  may  be  grouped,  according  to  their  source  of 
propelling  energy,  into : (1)  electric-cars,  driven  by  elec- 
tric motors  energized  from  storage-batteries ; (2)  steam- 
cars,  in  which  a boiler  supplies  steam  to  an  engine  geared 
to  the  driving-axles;  (3)  gasolene-cars  (more  properly 
termed  internal-combustion  motor-cars),  in  which  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  a mixture  of  gasolene  vapor  and  air,  on 
being  ignited,  is  used  to  drive  the  motor-piston.  Com- 
pressed air  lias  also  been  used  to  drive  motor-cars.  The 
wheels  of  the  motor-car  usually  have  rubber  tires,  pnou- 
matic  on  the  lighter  and  speedier  vehicle,  and  solid  on 
the  motor-truck  and  -cab.  The  axle-bearings  are  fitted 
with  steel  balls  in  runways  to  reduce  friction.  The  vehi- 
cle is  usually  steered  by  the  front  pair  of  wheels,  which 
are  carried  on  special  mountings  from  the  front  axle,  and 
the  proper  direction  is  given  by  a steering-lever  or  -wheel 
at  the  driver’s  seat.  The  wheel-steering  device  transmits 
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less  shock  from  the  roadway  to  the  controlling  hand,  and 
is  universal  on  all  but  light  cars.  The  rear  axle  is  the 
driving-axle,  receiving  its  motion  either  by  drive-chains 
or  by  a shaft  and  gears.  In  the  electric  car  the  motors  (two 
usually)  drive  the  axle  by  spur-gears,  giving  convenient 
reduction.  The  motors  are  controlled  by  a controller 
which  is  operated  by  a combined  lever  and  switch.  The 
car  is  fitted  with  two  brakes,  one  a service-brake  and  the 
other  a more  powerful  one  for  emergencies.  The  driving- 
wheels  or  axle  must  be  fitted  with  a compensating-gear 
to  allow  the  outer  wheel  on  turning  a curve  to  travel  a 
longer  path  than  the  wheel  which  is  nearer  the  center. 
The  gasolene-motor  has  its  ignition  effected  by  electric 
spark  (see  internal-combustion  +motor),  and  can  be  con- 
trolled by  a throttle-valve  and  by  advancing  or  retarding 
the  spark.  Such  motors  must  also  have  change-speed 
gears  for  varying  resistances  and  to  permit  the  direction 
of  the  motor  to  be  reversed  ; a clutch  must  also  be  placed 
between  motor-  and  driving-wheels  to  allowthe  car  to  be 
stopped  without  stopping  the  motor.  In  steam-cars  the 
flash  or  semi-flash  type  of  boiler  is  much  used,  eliminat- 


Electric  Automobile. 


A,  A,  receptacles  for  storage-batteries  ; B,  motor  control ; C,  steer- 
ing-gear; D,  motor. 


ing  some  troubles  connected  with  the  fire-tube  types. 
For  night  use  motor-cars  are  equipped  with  powerful  re- 
flector- or  lens-lanterns,  fed  by  acetylene  gas  from  gen- 
erators on  the  car.  The  speed  of  racing-cars  is  not  fixed, 
but  120  miles  an  hour  has  been  reached  with  motors  of 
from  80  to  100  horse-power.  The  carrying  capacity  of  trucks 


Gasolene  Automobile. 

A , cooler  (or  radiator) ; B,  connecting  steering-rod;  C,  change- 
speed  lever;  D,  emergency.brake  lever;  E,  steering-wheel,  with 
spark  and  throttle  controls. 


has  been  limited  to  about  10  tons  on  account  of  difficul- 
ties from  the  road-bed.  Touring-cars  have  a capacity  of 
from  16  to  60  horse-power,  and  speeds  ranging  up  to  40 
or  50  miles  an  hour.  Light  electrics  have  a radius  of  ac- 
tion of  about  30  miles  from  a charging-station,  or  a 60- 
mile  limit.  Increasing  comfort  and  luxury  are  secured  by 
inclosing  the  rear  or  tonneau  part  of  the  touring-car, 
making  it  a vehicle  for  all  weathers  and  temperatures 
and  not  a pleasure-vehicle  only, 
automobile  (&-to-mo'bil),  v.  i.  To  ride  in  an 
automobile  vehicle.  [Kecent.]  Cosmopolitan, 
XXV.  485. 

automobilism  (a-to-mo'bil-izm),  re.  The  use  of 
automobile  vehicles.  [Recent.] 
automobilist  (ti-to-mo'bil-ist),  re.  One  who 
uses  an  automobile  vehicle, 
automobility  (a  -to-mo-bil'i-ti),  re.  [auto mo- 
bile + -ity  (or  auto-  + mobility).']  1.  The 
character  or  fact  of  being  automobile ; ca- 
pacity for  making  automatic  movements.  See 
automatic,  2.-2.  The  use  of  automobiles  as  a 
means  of  locomotion ; travel  by  means  of  au- 
tomobiles. Nature,  Nov.  26,  1903  (advt.). 
[Rare.] 

automobilize  (si-to-mo'bil-Iz),  pret.  andpp. 
automobilized,  ppr.  auto-mobilizing,  [automobile 
+ -ize.]  To  use,  ride  in,  or  drive  an  automo- 
bile as  a means  of  locomotion  or  for  pleasure. 
N.  Y.  Times,  March  26,  1902.  [Rare.] 
automorph  (ii'to-morf),  n.  [Gr.  avrdg,  self,  + 
'yoptpr/,  form.]  In  math.,  the  product  of  a form 
by  its  unit  form. 

As  tothe  forms (mx2/*/ny2),  (x2/+/mny2),  mere  au- 
tomorphs  of  the  same  form,  i.e.,  products  of  the  form  hy 
its  unit-form  r--  ran  v2  =1,  are  not  to  he  considered  as 
distinct  forms. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  562. 


automorphic 

automorphic,  a.  2.  In  math.,  characterized  by 
automorphism.  See  * automorphism,  2. — 3. 
Same  as  idiomorphic — Automorphic  function, 
in  math.,  a function  which  is  unchanged  by  all  the  sub- 
stitutions of  any  group  of  linear  transformations. 

Two  classes  of  automorphic  functions  are  known  by 
which  this  uniformisation  may  be  effected : namely, 
one  which  was  first  given  by  Weber  in  Gottinger  Nach- 
richten,  1886,  and  one  which  was  first  given  by  the  author, 
Phil.  Trans.,  1898. 

E.  T.  Whittaker , Modern  Analysis,  p.  339. 

automorphism,  n.  2.  In  math.,  the  property 
of  remaining  unchanged  by  all  the  substitu- 
tions of  any  group  of  linear  transformations. 
Science , June  5, 1903,  p.  904. — 3.  Anthropomor- 
phism; the  conception  of  the  lower  animals  by 
analogy  with  man.  H.  M.  Stanley,  Evol.  Psy- 
chol. of  Peeling,  p.  297. 

automorphous  (a-to-mor'fus),  a.  Same  as  au- 
tomorphic. 

automotive  (a-to-mo'tiv),  a.  [auto-  + motive.'] 
Propelled  by  its  own  power;  automobile, 
automotor  (a-to-mo'tor),  n.  [auto-  + motor.] 
A motor-propelled  vehicle;  an  automobile 

Automotor  crane.  See  kcrane  2. 

autonephrotoxin  (ft-to-nef-ro-tok'sin),  n. 
[auto-  + nephrotoxin.]  A nephrotoxin  which 
has  resulted  in  the  body  of  an  animal  as  the 
result  of  an  auto-immunization,  and  which  is 
directed  against  the  renal  epithelium  of  the 
same  individual. 

autonoetic  (a//to-no-et'ik),  a.  [Gr.  avrAg,  self, 
4-  vur/TutAg,  < voyro g,  perceiving;  see  noetic..] 
Self -perceiving.  Clairvoyant : as,  the  autonoetic  ac- 

tion of  the  mind.  N.  E.  D. 

autonomical  (il-to-nom'i-kal),  a.  Autonomous; 
same  as  autonomic. 

autonomically  (a-to-nom'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
autonomic  manner.’ 

autonomism  (fi-ton'o-mizm),  n.  [ autonomy  + 
-ism.]  1.  The  principle  of  autonomy  or  the  in- 
dependence of  municipalities  or  of  communi- 
ties each  containing  but  a single  municipality. 
J.  Fiske.—. 2.  The  theory  that  the  forms  into 
which  animals  and  plants  develop  are  deter- 
mined by  an  inward  agency.  Biol.  Bull.,  Sept. 
1904,  p.  201.  ‘ 

autonomistic  (a-ton-o-mis'tik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  autonomism.  Biol.  Bull.,  Sept.,  1904, 

p.  201.  F ’ 

autonomize  (a-ton'o-miz),  v,  A;  pret.  and  pp. 
autonomized,  ppr.  autonomizing.  [autonom(ous) 
+ -ize.]  To  make  autonomous;  render  self- 
governing. 

autonym,  n.  4.  In  anthrop.,  the  name  by  which 
a people  call  themselves, 
auto-objective  (fi/to-ob-jek'tiv),  a.  Subjec- 
tively objective ; relating  to  an  object  residing 
in  the  subject.  Thus  an  objective  sensation  is  one 
aroused  by  the  action  ol  an  external  stimulus  — sound, 
lor  example ; a subjective  sensation  is  a sensation  pro- 
duced in  the  absence  of  peripheral  stimulation  — an 
‘linage  ’ of  an  objective  sensation ; ail  auto-objective  sen- 
sation is  a sensation  aroused  by  a stimulus  residing  in 
the  body  of  the  subject  — an  organic  sensation  (as  pain, 
hunger,  etc.). 

. The  second  class  of  objective  sensations  may  be  called 
indirect  objective  or  auto-objective.  This  class  of  sensa- 
tions includes  hunger,  thirst,  suffocation,  pain,  fatigue, 
etc.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  auto-objective  seusations 
all  arise  from  different  conditions  that  exist  within  the 
system,  the  first  three  named  being  manifestations  of 
needs  of  the  body  for  more  matter,  the  last  two,  mani- 
festations of  overstimulation  or  overwork.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  VII.  742. 

auto-ophthalmoscope  (a/to-of-thal'mo-skop), 
n.  See  autophthalmoscope.' 
auto-ophthalmoscopy  ( ii/to  - of  -thal'mo  - sko- 
pi),  n.  [auto-  + ophthalmoscopy .]  Inspection 
of  the  interior  of  one’s  own  eye  by  means  of  a 
specially  devised  instrument,  the  autophthal- 
moscope. 

autopelagic  (fi/to-pe-laj'ik),  a.  [Gr.  avrAg,  self, 
+ X tAajog,  sea.]  Living  only  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  or,  in  stormy  weather,  at  slight 
depths.  See  pelagic,  *bathy pelagic,  *spanipe- 
lagic.  Haeckel  (trans.),  Planktonic  Studies,  p. 
582. 

autophonia  (a-to-fo'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  av rAg,  self, 
+ < puvi j,  voice.]  A condition  in  which  one’s 
own  voice  is  heard  with  abnormal  distinctness 
and  volume,  as  if  one  were  speaking  into  a 
barrel. 

autophonic  (a-to-fon'ik),  a.  Pertaining  t.o 
autophony:  as,  autophonic  resonance, 
autophotograph  (a-to-fo'to-graf),  n.  A print 
obtained  by  the  exposure^  in  the  dark,  of  a 
sensitive  surface  to  the  radioaction  of  mine- 
rals and  other  objects.  Nature,  Feb.  25,  1904, 

autophya  (a-to’fi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  ( Gr.  avrotjtvfjg, 


self-grown,  < avrAg,  self,  + <j>veo6ai,  grow.]  A 
name  given  by  Haeckel  to  the  skeleton  ele- 
ments secreted  by  the  sponge  itself,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  admixture  of  foreign  part- 
icles (as  sand  grains),  the  latter  being  desig- 
nated xenophya. 

autophyte  (a'to-fit),  n.  [Gr.  avrog,  self,  + 
(jivrdv,  plant.]  In  pliytogeog.,  an  autotrophic 
plant. 

autophytograph  (a-to-fi'to-graf),  n.  [ auto - 
+ phytograph.]  An  impression,  tracing,  or 
outline  of  a plant  upon  a rock,  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  plant  in  staining  the  matrix  or  in  re- 
moving its  natural  color. 

For  such  plant  pictures,  or  plant  writings,  in  which 
the  traces  or  outlines  of  plants  are  distinguishable  by 
their  color,  and  in  which  the 
variation  of  color  from  the 
matrix  is  due  to  chemical 
change  brought  about  by  the 
plant  reproduced,  the  name 
autophytograph  ...  is  pro- 
posed. 

C.  //.  White,  in  Amer.  Jour. 

Sci.,  March,  1905,  pp.  231-232. 

autophytography  (a//to- 
fi-tog'ra-fi),  n,  [auto-  + 
phytography .]  The  natu- 
ral process  by  -which  au- 
tophytographs are  pro-  

duced.  That  of  staining  pebble 'found 
the  matrix  is  called  posi-  Brave  °" 
tive,  that  of  removing  its 


Positive  Autophytography, 
showing  the  impression  of 
some  plant,  probably  Mi- 
cranthemum  orbiculatum, 
on  the  polished  surface  of  a 
r r .. . . pebble  found  on  a bar  of 

the  matrix  is  called  posi-  wfikesbor”,  nCc?  C^e‘:k, 


■ • — — - J * .t/PiVBfl  ’ .'-iAiju 

Negative  Autophytography,  showing  the  im- 
pression of  a fossil  plant,  Fucoides  Bollensis, 
from  the  Lias  of  Boll,  Wiirtemberg.  (After 
Seward.) 


original  col- 
or negative 
autophytog- 
raphy. C.H. 
White. 

Autoplastic 

fraft.  See 

graft 2. 

autoplate 

(&'  to -plat), 
n.  [ auto - + 
plate.]  A 
curved 
stereotype 
which  has 
been  automatically  cast,  shaved,  and  beveled. 
. In  stereotyping,  a device  known  as  the  autoplate  was 
invented  in  1900  by  means  of  which  the  time  required  for 
casting  plates  was  considerably  reduced. 

Census  Bulletin,  June  28,  1902,  p.  51. 
Autoplate  machine,  a combination  machine  containing 
a papier-m&chd  matrix  or  mold  for  rapidly  and  automat- 
ically casting,  shaving,  and  beveling  curved  stereotypes : 
used  principally  in  newspaper-printing. 

autopoisonous  (a/to-poi'zn-us),  a.  Acting  as  a 
poison  to  the  organism  by  which  it  is  formed. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  184. 
autopore  (a'to-por),  n.  [Gr.  error.  self,  -f* 
irApog,  a pore.]  In  the  tabulate  Hcxacoralla  of 
the  extinct  family  Cheetetidse,  one  of  the  larger 
tubes  of  the  corallites,  which  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  smaller  tubes  or  mesopores. 
autoprint  (fi'to-print),  n.  Same  as  *autophoto- 
graph. 

autopsy  (a'top-si),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  autop- 
sied,  ppr.  autopsying.  [autopsy,  n.]  To  make 
a post-mortem  examination  of ; perform  an 
autopsy  on.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  V.  257. 
autopsychic  (a-to-si'kik),  a.  [auto-  + psychic.] 
Pertaining  to  consciousness  in  its  relation  to 
the  self,  or  to  self-consciousness. 

Consciousness  is  a function  of  the  associative  mechan- 
ism and  may  be  considered  in  its  threefold  relationship  to 
the  outer  world,  the  body  and  self — allopsychic,  somato- 
psychic, and  autopsychic.  Buck , Med.  Handbook,  V.  27. 

autopsychical  (a-to-si'ki-kal),  a.  Same  as 

* autopsychic . 

autopticity  (a-top-tis'i-ti),  n.  [autoptic  + -ity.\ 
Autoptic  quality,  character,  or  nature.  Jour. 
Sacred  Lit.,  XIV.  169.  N.  E.  D. 
autoquadricycle  (a-to-kwod'ri-si-kl),  n.  [auto- 
+ quadricycle.]  A four-wheeled  motor-cycle 
having  accommodation  for  two  persons  tan- 
dem. One  sits  on  a saddle  and  steers  and  controls 
the  motor,  while  the  other  (the  passenger)  sits  on  a small 
seatwitha  back  and  a dash,  supported  by  the  front  wheels. 
Hiscox,  Horseless  Vehicles,  p.  213. 

autoradiograph  (a-to-ra'di-o-graf),  n.  Same 
as  kautopTiotograph. 

, Another  exhibit  which  naturally  attracted  much  atten- 
tion was  that  by  Sir  William  Crookes,  illustrative  of  the 
properties  of  theemanations  of  radium.  There  wer  eauto- 
radiographs,  photographs  of  radium  emanations,  lumi- 
nous effects  oi  radium  emanations. 

Science,  June  19,  1903,  p.  976. 

autoreduction  (il/to-re-duk'shon),  n.  In  chem., 
the  reduction  to  the  state  of  metallic  silver  or 
mercury  of  either  of  these  metals  when  its 


autotoxic 

cyanide  is  simply  heated  with  water  in  a sealed 
tube.  Nature,  Jan.  8,  1903,  p.  238. 
autoregulation  (a/'to-reg-u-la'shon),  n.  Self- 
regulation. 

autoscope,  n.  2.  Any  instrument  for  the  ex- 
amination of  an  organ  of  one’s  own  body, 
autositic  (fi-to-sit'ik),  a.  [autosite  + -it'.]  That 
is,  or  is  of  the  nature  of,  an  autosite  (which  see), 
autoskeleton  (a-to-skel'e-ton),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
avrAg,  self,  + ai ceAerAv,  skeleton.]  In  sponges, 
the  true  skeleton  secreted  by  the  cells  of  the 
sponge  itself.  It  consists  of  mineral  sclerites  or  spic- 
ules, or  of  an  organic  substance  called  spongin,  which 
usually  occurs  either  as  a cementing  substance  or  as  fibers. 
Distinguished  from  ★ pseudoskeleton . 

autosoteric  (ft'to-Bo-ter'ik),  a.  [Gr.  avrdg, 
self,  + aorr/putog,  saving,  delivering,  < aurr/p,  a 
saver,  savior.]  Self-saving ; based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  salvation  by  one’s  own  efforts  or  char- 
acter. [Rare.] 

autospore  (a'to-spor),  n.  [Gr.  avrAg,  self,  + 
awopa,  seed.]  A daughter-cell  arising 
from  a mother-cell  of  certain  of  the 
unicellular  algaa  and  possessing  the 
exact  shape  and  structure  of  the  origi- 
nal cell. 

autospray  (a'to -spra),  re.  [Gr.  avrAg, 
self,  + E.  spray.]  A small  tubular 
glass  with  one  or  two  narrow  necks 
having  capillary  orifices  and  armed 
with  metallic  caps  to  retain  a volatile  f »y,  with 
liquid  such  as  ethyl-chlorid.  When  a of™“°n 
cap  is  removed  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  spores, 
flow  to  that  end,  a spray  is  ejected,  owing  to  (From 
the  pressure  of  the  vapor  within  the  tube.  “^British 
autostage  (a/to-staj),  n.  [auto-  + Fresh- 
stage.]  Amotor-driven  vehicle  capa-  A7ajfi. 
ble  of  carrying  a number  of  passen-  <,  L 
gers ; a motor-driven  stage.  See  *autobus. 
autostarter  (a'to-star//ter),  re.  An  autotrans- 
former used  for  starting  motors.  See  *auto- 
transformer. 

Each  induction  motor  is  started  by  the  manipulation 
of  a four-pole,  double-throw,  oil-break  switch  that  is 
combined  with  its  auto-converter  in  a single  oil  tank  — 
the  combination  being  termed  an  “oil-break  auto-starter  " 
switch.  Elect.  Hex.,  Sept.  17,  1904,  p.  459. 

autostyly  (a-tos'ti-li),  re.  [Gr.  avrAg,  self,  + 
arvAog,  pillar:  see  style'2.]  The  condition  of 
having  the  palatoquadrate  fused  with  the  car- 
tilaginous cranium,  the  second  visceral  arch 
broken  up  and  not  acting  as  a suspensorium, 
and  the  hyomandibular  small  and  united  with 
the  cranium.  In  this  restricted  sense  autos- 
tyly occurs  in  the  Dipnoi  and  Amphibia.  Bio- 
logical Bulletin,  June,  1904. 
autosuggestion  (a^to-su-jes'chon),  n.  In  psy- 
ch ol.,  self-suggestion,  especially  the  voluntary 
arousal  and  fixation  of  the  idea  that  one  will 
fall  into  the  hypnotic  sleep. 

The  confirmed  hypnotic  will  try  in  every  possible  way 
to  procure  the  enjoyment  which  he  craves.  And  he  has 
in  autosuggestion  a means  lying  always  ready  to  his  hand. 
W.  Wundt  (trans.).  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p.  331. 

autotelic  (fi-to-tel'ik),  a.  [Gr.  avrAg,  self,  + 
rfAog,  end.]  In  esthetics,  being  an  end  in  it- 
self ; existing  or  proceeding  for  its  own  sake : 
opposed  to  *lieteroteUc.  Baldwin,  Diet,  of 
Philos,  and  Psychol.,  I.  96. 
autotomize  (a-tot'o-miz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
autotomized,  ppr.  autotomizing . [autotomy  + 
-ize.]  To  practise  autotomy;  to  cut  off  an  or- 
gan or  part  of  an  organ : said  of  certain  ani- 
mals, as  crabs,  which  drop  their  claws  or  legs, 
and  lizards,  which  drop  their  tails,  when  rudely 
handled.  Morgan,  Regeneration,  p.  153. 
autotomous  (a-tot'o-mus),  a.  Relating  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  autotomy.  See  * autotomy. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1898,  p.  926. 
autotomy  fa-tot'o-mi),  re.  [Gr.  avrAg,  self,  + 
-ropla,  < ra/ieiv,  cut.]  The  reflex  throwing  off 
of  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  rays  in 
starfishes  and  the  legs  of  some  arthropods, 
which  do  not,  as  in  fission  and  budding,  de- 
velop into  new  individuals.  This  property 
may  be  of  use  to  animals  by  enabling  them  to 
escape  from  their  captors  at  the  expense  of 
only  the  part  seized. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  autotomy  is  that 
in  the  holothnrians,  in  which  the  Cuvierian  organs,  and 
even  the  entire  viscera,  may  lie  ejected  when  the  animal 
is  disturbed.  Morgan,  Regeneration,  p.  154. 

autotoxemia  (a,''to-tok-se'mi-a),  re.  [auto-  + 
toxemia.]  Same  as  * auto-intoxication. 
autotoxic  (fi-to-tok'sik),  a.  [Gr.  avrAg,  self,  + 
ro^tsAv,  poison  : see  toxic.]  Self-poisoning ; of 
or  pertaining  to  the  action  of  autocytotoxins. 

In  considering  the  development  of  the  disease,  we  be- 
lieve the  excitant  is  a toxic  or  autotoxic  agent. 

Med.  Record,  May  30,  1903,  p.  857. 


autotoxication 

autotoxication  (a/'to-tok-si-ka'shon),  re.  Same 

as  * auto-intoxication . 

autotoxicity  (a/'to-tok-sis'i-ti),  re.  [autotoxic 
+ -«%.]  The  character  of  being  autotoxic ; 
toxicity  directed  against  the  individual  in 
whose  body  the  toxin  has  been  produced. 

autotoxin  (a-to-tok'sin),  n.  [autotox(ic)  + 
A poisonous  substance  formed  in  the 
body  of  an  animal  and  directed  against  its 
own  tissues. 

autotoxis  (a-to-tok'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  avrdg, 
self,  + to£(ik6v),  poison,  + ( s)is , as  in  abstract 
nouns  from  Gr.,  as  sepsis,  etc.]  Same  as  '^auto- 
intoxication. 

autotransformer  (si/to-trans-for'mer),  n.  In 
elect.,  a transformer,  in  which  a part  of  the 
primary  coil  is  used  as  secondary  coil,  or  in- 
versely. Frequently  this  part  of  the  coil  may  be 
variable  and  so  permit  a regulation  of  the  voltage.  The 
autotransforraer  has  the  advantage,  compared  with  the 
transformer,  of  smaller  size  and  higher  efficiency,  but 
the  disadvantage  of  connecting  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  circuit  together  electrically.  See  transformer. 
Also  called  compensator. 

autotransfusion  (a 'i'to-trans-fu'zhon),  n. 
[auto-  + transfusion.']  A method  of  forcing 
the  mass  of  the  blood  to  the  internal  organs 
by  the  application  of  tight  bandages  to  the  ex- 
tremities. 

autotrophic  (a-to-trof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  avrog,  self, 
+ -rpo^of,  < Tpetpetv,  nourish.]  Self -nourishing : 
said  of  plants  which  derive  their  nourishment 
directly  from  inorganic  matter,  that  is,  of  all 
plants  except  parasites  and  saprophytes.  See 
the  quotation  under  *hemiparasite  and  com- 
pare nolophytic. 

The  root-difference  between  plants  and  animals  is  one 
of  nutrition.  Plants  are  autotrophic,  animals  hetero- 
trophic. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass'n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  208. 

autotruck  (&'to-truk),  n.  [auto-  4-  truck.]  A 
motor-driven  wagon  for  carrying  freight  or 


Autotruck. 

a, a,  front  or  leading-wheels ; b,b,  driving-wheels ; c,  steering- 
wheel;  d,  brake-lever;  <?,  controlling-levers  on  post  of  steering- 
wheel;  /,  alarm-horn ; g,  radiator  to  cool  circulating  water;  h, 
casing  surrounding  motor;  j,J,  drive-chains;  k , compensating  or 
differential  shaft;  l,  starting-crank;  m,m,  battery-box,  tools,  and 
supplies. 

bundles,  as  distinguished  from  a passenger 
vehicle  ; a delivery-wagon  propelled  mechani- 
cally ; the  commercial  motor-car.  Usually 
they  have  a carrying  capacity  of  from  a half- 
ton to  10  tons. 

autotypic,  a.  2.  Setting  one’s  own  standard  ; 
determining  by  reference  to  one’s  self  what 
shall  be  considered  as  typical. 

Man  the  measurer— has  always  been  and  still  is  more 
autotypic  than  he  knows,  reproducing  in  his  representa- 
tion of  the  human  form  the  type  of  his  own  race. 

G.  S.  Hall.  Adolescence,  I.  124. 
autotypy  (a'to-ti-pi))  re.  The  art  of  making 
facsimiles  by  printing. 

autovaccination  (a  " to  - vak  - si  - na  ' shon),  re. 
[auto-  + vaccination.]  Same  as  auto-inocula- 
tion. 

autovalve  (a'to-valv),  re.  In  a prepayment 
meter,  a valve  which  automatically  shuts  off 
the  gas-supply.  W.  L.  Dibdin,  Public  Light- 
ing, p.  176. 

autoxenous  (4-tok'se-nus),  a.  [Gr.  avrdg,  self, 
+ f hog,  host.  Same  as  *autcecious. 
autoxeny  (a-tok'se-ni),  re.  Same  as *autcecism. 
autoxidation  (a-tok-si-da'slion),  re.  [aut{o-) 
+ oxidation.]  1.  A process  in  which  the  oxy- 
gen in  a compound  oxidizes  another  portion 
of  the  molecule  of  the  same  compound. — 2.  A 
process  in  which  a substance  undergoing  oxi- 
dation in  air  or  oxygen  causes  a portion  of  the 
oxygen  to  assume  an  active  condition,  as 
ozone,  hydrogen  peroxid,  or  a peroxid  of  the 
substance,  which  may,  in  turn,  cause  the 
further  oxidation  of  the  same  or  of  some  other 
compound.  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  March,  1903. 
p.  179.  ’ 

autoxidizable  (a-tok-si-di'za-bl),  a.  In  chem., 
capable  of  spontaneously  undergoing  oxida- 


tion, as  by  mere  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air. 

autozooid  (a/to-zo'oid),  re.  [Gr.  avrog,  self, 
+zodid.]  In  alcyonarians,  the  ordinary  nor- 
mal zooid  as  distinguished  from  the  siphono- 
zooid. 

Autumnal  catarrh.  See  ^catarrh.  - Autumnal  fever. 

See  *f evert— Autumnal  point,  the  point  of  the  celestial 
equator  crossed  by  the  sun  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 

autumnize  (a'tum-niz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp. 
autumnized,  ppr.  autumnizing.  [L.  autumnus, 
autumn,  + -ize.]  To  give  an  autumnal  ap- 
pearance to. 

When  first  the  maple  begins  to  autumnize  the  grove. 

Jesse,  Jour.  Nature,  p.  109.  N.  E.  D. 
Autunian  (&-tu'ni-an),  a.  and  re.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Autun,  in  Prance:  in  geol.,  noting 
the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  Permian  in 
Prance : so  called  from  Autun,  where  it  carries 
a terrestrial  flora.  See  *Artinskian. 
auxanogram  (^k-san'o-gram),  re.  [Gr.  av^avetv, 
increase,  + ypdppa,  anything  written.]  The 
result  obtained  by  growing  colonies  of  micro- 
organisms according  to  *auxanography  (which 
see). 

auxanography  (ak-sa-nog'ra-fi),  re.  [Gr.  o.ifd- 
vuv,  increase,  + -ypatpia,  < ypaijteiv,  write.]  A 
method  devised  by  Beyeriuck  for  testing  the 
effect  of  various  nutrient  media  upon  bacteria. 
The  bacteria  are  plated  out  in  a medium  known  to  be 
poorly  adapted  for  their  nourishment,  and  there  are  then 
added  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  a few  drops  of  the  so- 
lution to  be  tested.  If  the  requisite  nutrient  has  been 
added  the  bacteria  will  develop  rapidly  in  these  spots. 

auxesis,  «.  3.  In  6 of.,  the  method  of  increase 
in  size  of  the  valves  of  diatoms, 
auxetophone  (ak-set'o-fon),  re.  [Gr.  avijtjrdg, 
that  may  he  increased,  + tjMvr/,  sound.]  A 
device  for  increasing  the  loudness  of  the  sounds 
produced  by  a phonograph.  See  the  ^extract. 

The  Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons,  the  inventor  of  the  steam 
turbine,  also  had  a highly  interesting  exhibit,  the  auxeto- 
phone. This  may  be  described  as  a kind  of  pneumatic* 
acting  stylus  for  the  phonograph.  Instead  of  the  record- 
ing stylus  of  the  instrument  causing  the  diaphragm  to 
vibrate  in  the  usual  manner,  the  sound  waves  operate  a 
minute  air-valve  on  the  same  principle  as  a relay.  This 
air-valve  controls  the  admission  of  air  into  the  trumpet 
of  the  talking  machine  under  a pressure  of  two  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  June  2,  1904,  p.  23832. 

auxiliary.  I.  a — Auxiliary  note  or  tone,  in  music, 
any  note  or  tone  a degree  above  (or  occasionally  below) 
one  that  is  essential  to  the  harmony,  and  attached  to  the 
latter  for  some  purpose  of  embellishment.  Thus  both 
appoggiaturas  and  suspensions  may  be  called  auxiliary 
notes.  Auxiliary  sailing-vessel,  one  that  has  full 
sail -power,  and  boilers  and  engines  of  moderate  horse- 
power. In  this  type  of  vessel  sail  is  the  main,  and  steam 
the  auxiliary  power.—  Auxiliary  scale,  ( b ).  Same  as 
■^adipose  lobe.— Auxiliary  steam-vessel,  one  that  has 
full  steam-power  and  a moderate  sailing  rig,  so  that  steam 
is  the  main  and  sail  the  auxiliary  power. 

II.  re.  5.  In  the  nomenclature  of  the  su- 
tural inflections  in  the  ammonoid  cephalopods, 
a lobe  or  saddle  lying  between  the  umbilical 
curve  or  line  of  involution  and  the  second 
lateral  lobe. — 6.  In  mech.,  any  machine  ex- 
cept the  principal  one : a term  applied  specif- 
ically to  the  feed-pumps,  fire-pumps,  etc.,  in 
power  plants. — 7.  A vessel  fitted  with  power 
other  than  sails  for  propulsion  hut  depending 
ordinarily  on  the  latter. 

Auxis  (ak'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  aiftg,  the  young 
of  the  tunny.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Scombridee,  known  as  frigate-mackerels.  They 
range  widely  in  large  schools  over  the  warm  seas,  though 
occasionally  coming  to  the  New  England  coast.  The  only 
well-known  species  is  A.  thazanl. 

auxochrome  (ak'so-krom),  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
avSjavetv,  increase,  4-  xpapa,  color.]  In  chem., 
noting  those  groups  contained  in  dyes  which 
enable  them  to  combine  with  the  fiber  of  the 
cloth  or  with  a mordant.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  hydroxyl-,  amino-,  sulpho-, 
and  carboxyl-groups.  Athenseum,  July  15, 
1893,  p.  100. 

auxochromous  (ftk-so-kro'mus),  a.  [Gr.  aif 
(aveiv),  increase,  + xpupa,  color.]  Capable  of 

increasing  or  developing  color Auxochromous 

group,  a group  of  elements  which  if  introduced  into  a 
ehromogen  will  develop  a dyestuff.  According  to  Witt’s 
theory  the  coloring  power  of  a dyestuff  depends  largely 
upon  the  simultaneous  presence  of  an  auxochromous 
group  and  a chromophorous  group, 
auxocyte  (ak'so-sit),  re.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  av^aveiv, 
increase,  + Kvrog,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  A cell 
which  has  to  do  with  growth  and  reproduc- 
tion, such  as  a spermatocyte.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  III.  72. 

auxology  (Hk-sol'o-ji),  re.  [Irreg.  < aif  (r/otg), 
growth,  + -foyia,  < Aeyeiv,  speak.]  That  branch 
of  biology  which  deals  with  the  growth  of  or- 
ganisms. Natural  Science,  Sept.,  1898,  p.  153. 


avengingly 

auxospore,  re.  2.  The  resting-spore  of  the 

diatoms.  It  may  be  formed  in  at  least  five  different 
ways,  the  most  common  methods  being  the  following : (1) 
the  valves  of  a single  diatom  open,  the  contents  emerge. 


A,  Navicu/a  Itinosa  (Kiitz.),  from  the  New  Forest,  Hants,  (x  450) 
B,  Achnanthes  Jlexella  (Kiitz;  Br6b.),  from  Craig-an-Lochan, 
Scotland  (x  450).  C,  Navicula  Amphisbezna  (Bory),  from  Barnes 
Common,  Surrey  (x  45°)*  b,  N.  viridis  (Kiitz.),  from  Clough, 
Antrim,  Ireland  (x  350).  C and  D illustrate  the  first  method  of 
auxospore  formation,  B the  third  method,  and  A the  fifth  method. 
(From  West’s  “ British  Freshwater  Algse.”) 

become  inclosed  in  a thin  membrane,  and  increase  in 
volume ; (2)  the  contents  of  two  diatoms  emerge  and 
unite  to  form  a single  spore;  (3)  the  contents  of  two 
diatoms,  after  emerging,  are  held  together  by  a com- 
mon gelatinous  envelop,  each  mass  producing  a spore 
without  fusion. 

Aux  Vases  sandstone.  See  * sandstone. 

A.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  Authorized  Version. 
availer  (a-val'er),  re.  One  who  is  helpful  or 
proves  serviceable.  Florio.  [Bare.] 
availing  (a-val'ing),  p.  a.  Profitable,  advan- 
tageous. 

A truly  valuable  or  availing  thing. 

Ruslcin,  Unto  this  Last,  p.  118.  N.  E.  D. 

Avalanche  conduction,  in  neurol.,  the  kind  of  conduc- 
tion of  nerve-currents  which  is  made  possible  when  the 
terminals  of  the  neuraxon  of  one  cell  come  in  contact 
with  the  cell-bodies  of  several  or  many  other  neura. 

avalanchine  (av-a-lanch'in),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  an  avalanche ; overpowering:  as,  avalanch- 
ine weight.  W.  Gaspey,  Doom.  Creat.  N.  E.  D. 
avalent  (a-va'lent),  a.  [a-1®  + valent.]  In 
chem.,  having  zero  valence,  as  argon,  helium, 
and  the  other  newly  discovered  gases  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  appear  to  be  incapable  of 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  one 
another  or  with  any  of  the  elements, 
avania  (a-va-ne'a),  re.  [=  P.  avenie,  Sp.  Pg. 
avania , It.  avania , NGr.  afiavia,  Turk.  Ar. 
'auiani,  'mean,  'awania  : origin  uncertain.]  An 
imposition  or  tax  levied  by  Turkish  officials 
on  merchants;  as  generally  considered,  an 
extortionate  tax. 

avant-courier  (a-vant'k6//ri-er),  v.  t.  To  an- 
nounce as  by  herald ; herald.  Lowell,  Among 
my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  167. 
avaremotemo  (a-va'ra-mo-ta'mo),  re.  [Tupi 
(in  Piso).]  A tree  of  the  mimosa  family, Pithe- 
colobium  Avaremotemo,  the  hitter  hark  of  which 
is  used  medicinally.  [Brazil.] 
avascular  (a-vas'ku-lar),  a.  [o- 18+  vascular.] 
Without  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics,  or  scant- 
ily supplied  with  them.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, IV.  573. 

A.  V.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  Army  Veterinary 
Department. 

Ave.  A contraction  of  Avenue  (in  an  address), 
avellano  (a-vel-yii'no),  re.  [Sp.  avellano,  a 
hazel-tree : see  avellane.]  The  hazel-tree  of 
South  America,  Guevina  Avellano.  The  nut- 
like seeds  are  rich  in  oil  and  are  edible.  The 
wood  is  used  for  veneering.  See  hazel-tree,  2. 
avenalin  (a-ven'a-lin),  re.  [L.  *avenalis,  ad]., 
(arena,  oats,  + -ire2.]  A crystallizable  vege- 
table globulin  found  in  the  kernels  of  oats  : 
similar  to  *excelsin. 

Avenger  of  blood.  See  *blood. 
avengingly  (a-ven'jing-li),  adv.  In  an  aven- 
ging manner;  with  an  avenging  purpose; 
vengefully.  Galt,  Bothelan.  [Bare.]  N.  E.  D. 


avenolith 

avenolith  (a-ve'no-lith),  n.  [L.  avena,  oats,  + 
stone.]  An  intestinal  concretion  having 
the  husk  or  other  indigestible  part  of  oats  as  a 
nucleus. 

avenue,  n.  5.  In  archseol.,  a series  of  mega- 
lithic  stones  arranged  in  a row. 
average2,  n.  4.  A mode  of  estimating,  by  com- 
parison, the  strength  or  weakness  of  a billiard 
play.  ^ The  total  points  divided  by  the  number  of  inn- 
ings give  the  average  of  a game,  and  the  aggregated 
points  of  all  the  games,  divided  by  their  total  innings 
(but  not  the  combined  single  averages  divided  by  tlie 
number  of  games)  gives  the  general  or  grand  average. 
5.  In  cricket:  (a)  The  aggregate  number  of 
runs  a batsman  has  scored,  divided  by  the 
number  of  his  completed  innings.  (6)  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  runs  scored  from  a bowler, 
divided  by  the  number  of  batsmen  he  has  ‘dis- 
missed.’ 

avernal  (a-v£r'nal),  a.  and  n.  [L.  Avernalis, 
< Avernus;  see  Avernian.)  I.  a,  1.  Relating 
or  pertaining  to  Avernus.  See  Avernian. — 2. 
Destructive  of  bird  life : as,  avernal  places, 
Stanley,  Hist.  Philos,  (in  allusion  to  the  an- 
cient statement  that  birds  attempting  to  fly 
across  Lake  Avernus  were  killed  by  its  me- 
phitic vapors.  See  etymology  of  Avernian). 

II.  n.  A demon  or  other  inhabitant  of  the 
infernal  regions. 

Averruncus  (av-e-rung'kus), »».  [NL.,  < L. 
Averruncus,  an  averting  deity : see  averrun- 
cate.)  A genus  of  sea-poachers  of  the  family 
Agonidge,  found  in  deep  water  off  the  coast  of 
California  and  northward, 
avertedly  (a-v6r'ted-li),  adv.  In  an  averted 
position  or  manner;  with  aversion  or  repug- 
nance ; unfavorably. 

Richard  was  silent ; not  avertedly ; he  was  simply  not 
outwardly  responsive.  Mrs.  Whitney,  Hitherto,  p.  312. 

avezacite  (av'e-za-sit),  n.  [ Avezac[-Prat ),  a 
locality  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  + -ife2.]  In 
petrog.,  the  name  proposed  by  Lacroix  in  1901 
for  an  ultra-basic  igneous  rock  of  granular  tex- 
ture, consisting  principally  of  augite,  horn- 
blende, ilmenite,  and  magnetite,  with  some 
apatite,  and  titanite.  It  occurs  in  narrow  dikes 
in  lherzolite. 

aviado  (a-vi-a/do),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.,  pp.  of  aviar, 
provide  articles  for  a journey,  prepare,  < a,  to, 
+ via,  < L.  via,  way : see  via.)  One  who  works 
a (silver-)  mine  with  means  furnished  by  an- 
other (called  the  aviador). 
ayiatics  (a-vi-at'iks),  n.  [Compare  aviation .] 
The  science  or  art  of  aviation, 
aviation  (a-vi-a'shon),  n.  [L.,  avis,  a bird.] 
The  art  or  act  of  flying ; specifically,  the  science 
or  art  of  directing  and  controlling  flying- 
machines  ; the  art  of  navigating  the  air  with 
machines  heavier  than  air. 

This  mode  of  navigation  [in  air]  is  considered  as  an 
aviation , or  support  by  mechanical  means  only. 

Proc.  Intemat.  Confer,  on  Aerial  Navigation,  Chicago, 

1 [1893,  p.  334. 

aviator  (a/ vi-a- tor),  n.  1.  A flying-machine 
employing  the  principle  of  the  aeroplane.  [Re- 
cent.]— 2.  One  who  directs  the  course  of  a 
flying-machine ; an  aeroplanist. 

These  types  of  gliders  have  been  taken  up  in  France  by 
Captain  Ferber,  of  the  Artillery,  and  subsequently  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Archdeacon,  both  of  whom  have  become 
enthusiastic  ‘aviators.’ 

G.  H.  Bryan,  in  Nature,  1905,  p.  465. 

aviatress  (a'vi-a-tres),  n.  A woman  aviator. 

avichi  (a-ve'chi),  n.  [Skt.  avichi,  hell,  lit. 
waveless,  < a -priv.  + vicld,  wave.]  The  Bud- 
dhist hell. 

avicidal  (av-i-sl'dal),  a.  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  killing  or  slaughter  of  birds, 
avicide  (av'i-sid),  n.  [NL.  *avicidium,  <L. 
avis,  bird,  + -cidium,  < csedere,  kill.]  The  kill- 
ing or  slaughter  of  birds, 
avicolous  (a- vik'o-lus),  a.  [L.  avis,  bird,  + 
colere,  inhabit.]  Living  on  birds,  as  the  bird- 
ticks  of  the  suborder  Mallophaga. 
Aviculopinna  (a-vik,/u-16-pin'ii),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Avicula  + Pinna,  genera  of  Pelecypoda .]  A 
genus  of  Paleozoic  pelecypods  of  the  family 
Pinnidse,  having  a very  small  wing  in  front  of 
the  beaks. 

aviculturist  (av/i-kul//tur-ist),  n.  [ aviculture 
+ -ist.)  One  who  rears  or  keeps  birds,  espe- 
cially small  birds,  in  a state  of  domestication. 

The  title  of  this  work  must  therefore  be  interpreted  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  used  by  aviculturists. 

Nature,  March  31,  1904,  p.  507. 

avidity,  n.  3.  In  phys.  cliem.,  a constant  by 
means  of  which  can  be  expressed  the  distribu- 


tion of  a base  between  two  acids  each  sufficient 
to  neutralize  the  whole  of  the  base,  or  con- 
versely ; that  is,  the  relative  energy  with  which 
the  acids  tend  to  seize  their  shares  of  base : a 
term  employed  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word 
affinity. 

avidly  (av'id-li),  adv.  Eagerly;  greedily, 
avidya  (a-vid'ya),  n.  [Skt.  avidya,  < avidya, 
ignorant,  < a-,  without,  4-  vidya,  knowledge, 
understanding,  < y'  vid,  see : see  Veda  and  wit1, 
v .]  Ignorance ; specifically,  in  Buddha’s  meta- 
physical system,  the  ignorance  which  mistakes 
the  illusory  phenomena  of  this  world  for  reali- 
ties. It  is  the  first  of  the  12  nidanas,  or  links 
in  the  closed  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  in  the 
whole  range  of  sentient  existence, 
avio  (a-ve'o),  n.  [Sp.]  Money  furnished  the 
owners  of  a mine  to  work  it,  by  another  per- 
son, the  aviador. — Avio  contract,  a contract  between 
two  parties  for  working  a mine,  by  which  one  of  the  par- 
ties, the  aviador,  furnishes  tiie  money  to  the  proprietors 
for  working  the  mine.  Coal  and  Metal  Miners’  Pocket- 
book. 

aviolite  (a-vi-6'lit),  n.  [Monte  Aviolo .]  In 
petrog.,  a term  proposed  by  Salomon  in  1898 
for  homfels  consisting  of  mica  and  cordierite. 
Avisseau  pottery.  See  +pottery. 
avo  (a'vb),  n.  [Name  in  Timor?]  A current 
subsidiary  coin  of  Macao,  Timor,  equivalent  to 
.42  of  a cent. 

Avocettina  (av-o-set'i-na),  n.  [NL.,  < avocetta, 
avosetta,  avoset.]  A genus  of  snipe-eels  of  the 
family  Nemichthyidee : found  in  deep  seas, 
avoidance,  n.  6.  The  custom  which  forbids 
one  member  of  a family  to  meet  or  address  an- 
other member.  This  custom  is  found  amoug 
many  primitive  tribes,  and  relates  most  fre- 
quently to  a man  and  his  mother-in-law. 

It  iB  assumed  that  the  junior  male  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  only  on  condition  that  he  respected  the  marital 
privileges  of  the  senior;  hence  he  would  have  to  seek  his 
mate  from  without  the  band;  and  the  conditions  in  which 
he  lived  with  the  female  members  of  his  own  family  gave 
origin  to  the  curious  etiquette  of  "avoidances"  which  is 
still  to  be  found  amongst  some  savage  races  and  the  his- 
tory of  which  has  been  such  a puzzle  to  anthropologists. 

Lancet,  Aug.  23, 1603,  p.  532. 

avoidment  (a-void'ment),  n.  The  act  of  avoid- 
ing; avoidance.  [Rare.] 
avoird.  An  abbreviation  of  Avoirdupois. 
avolitional  (a-vo-lish’on-al),  a.  [ q- *8  -f-  voli- 
tional.]  Not  volitional ; involuntary  : as,  avo- 
litional motility. 

Avon  pottery.  See  +pottery. 
avowableness  (a-vou'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  avowable  or  openly  acknowledg- 
able.  Donne,  Sermons,  iv.  549. 
avowedness  (a-vou'ed-nes),  11.  The  quality 
or  fact  of  being  avowed, 
avoyership  (a-voi'er  ship),  n.  The  office  or 
position  of  avoyer  (which  see), 
aw,  n.  andji.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  awe. 
awa  (a'wa)j  n,  [Hawaiian  awa  (=  Samoan 
ava,—  Maori  kawa,  kawa-kawa),  the  plant  and 
the  drink,  < Hawaiian  awa,  etc.,  sour,  bitter, 
sharp,  pungent.  See  kava.)  1.  A name,  in 
Hawaii  and  other  islands  of  Polynesia,  of  a 
plant  of  the  pepper  family,  Piper  niethysticum, 
from  which  the  natives  prepare  a beverage. — 
2.  The  beverage  prepared  from  aioa.  See 
kava. 

RWcl2  (a'wa),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  The  common 
Hawaiian  name  of  the  milk-fish,  Chanos 
chanos.  It  is  found  in  the  gulf  of  California  and  about 
the  Hawaiian  islands,  where  it  is  an  important  food-fish 
reaching  a length  of  from  2 to  6 feet. 

Awaji  ware.  See  *ware 2. 
awakable  (a-wa'ka-bl),  a.  [awake,  v.,  + -able.) 
Liable  to  awake  or  be  awakened.  Blackwood’s 
Mag.,  iv.  631. 

awapuhi  (a-wa-po'he),  n.  [Hawaiian  and  Tahi- 
tian.] 1.  A plant  of  the  ginger  family,  Zingi- 
ber Zerumbet,  which  is  distributed  over  all  the 
volcanic  islands  of  Polynesia  and  in  India. 
See  also  *bcta3.  [Hawaii'.]— 2.  The  name  in 
Tahiti  of  another  plant  of  the  same  family, 
Amomum  Cevuga. 

awardable  (a-ward'a-bl),  a.  [award  4-  -able.) 
That  is  or  may  properly  be  awarded, 
awaredom  (a-war'dum),  n.  [Irreg.  < aware  4- 
-dom.)  The  state  of  being  aware  or  on  one’s 
guard.  Walpole,  Letters,  III.  60.  [Rare.] 
N.  E.  D. 

awaruite  (a-wa-ro'it),  n.  [ Awarua  (see  def.) 
+ -ite‘2.  The  bay  owes  its  name  to  Maori 
awarua , a ditch,  channel.  Cf.  awa,  stream, 
river,  and  rua,  a hole.]  A native  alloy  of  iron 
and  nickel  (FeN^)  occurring  in  river-gravel 
with  gold,  platinum,  tinstone,  etc.,  and  prob- 
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ably  derived  from  a peridotite:  found  near 
Awarua  bay,  New  Zealand, 
awash,  adv — Heave  awash  ( naut .),  an  order  to  the 
men  at  the  capstan  to  heave  round  once  more  so  as  to 
bring  the  anchor  into  view  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
awatch  (a-wock'),  adv.  [«3  + watch.]  On 
the  watch ; watching.  Mrs.  Browning , Au- 
rora Leigh,  vii. 

away,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.— To  do  away  with,  to 

eliminate ; remove  entirely  ; dispense  with  ; put  an  end 
to  ; abolish.— To  walk  away  from,  to  outrun  with  ease, 
as  if  in  a walk. 

awebound  (a/bound),  a.  Restrained  or  held 
in  cheek  or  submissiveness  by  awe,  or  fear 
mingled  with  reverence  or  respect.  [Rare.] 
awelessness  ( a'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  aweless;  utter  lack  of  awe. 
Golding,  Calvin  on  Deut.,  li.  [Rare.]  N.E.D. 
aweoweo  (a-wa-o-wa'o),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A 
Hawaiian  shrub  'or  small  tree,  Chenopodium 
Sandwicheum,  found  on  all  of  the  islands,  and 
sometimes  eaten  by  the  natives, 
awesomely  ( 5/sum-li),  adv.  In  an  awesome 
manner.  [Rare.] 

awesomeness  (a/sum-nes),  n.  The  fact  or 
quality  of  being  awesome.  Mrs.  Whitney, 
Sights  and  Insights,  II.  609.  N.  E.  D. 
awest  (a-west'),  adv.  [a3  -f  west.)  In  or 
toward  the  west;  westward.  J.  Barlow,  Co- 
lumbiad,  i.  670. 

aweto  (a-wa'to),  n.  [Maori,]  The  so-called 
vegetable  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  a hepialid 
moth , Hepialus  virescetis.  It  is  attacked  by  a fungus, 
Sphseria  Robertsii,  which  destroys  it  without  altering  its 
form,  sending  out  a strong  shoot  from  between  the  head 
and  thorax.  [New  Zealand.] 

A.  W.  G.  In  wire-mamtf.,  an  abbreviation  of 
American  wire-gage.  The  American  wire-gage  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  the  standard  gage  used  in  England, 
known  as  the  Birmingham  wire-gage  (B.  W.  G.),  and 
sometimes  called  Stubb  s wire-gage  or  British  wire-gage. 
The  American  wire-gage  is  characterized  by  a regular  geo- 
metric progression  in  tlie  increase  of  standard  diameters; 
the  British  wire-gage  is  slightly  irregular  in  progression, 
awhir  (a-hwer'),  adv.  [a3  + whir.)  In  a whir; 
whirring. 

awhirl  (a-liwerl'),  adv.  [a3  4-  whirl.)  In  a 
whirl  ; whirling. 

awikiwiki  (a-we-ke-we'ke),  n.  [Hawaiian,  < 
awiki,  to  be  quick.]  A tall  climbing  bean, 
Canavali  galeatum.  [Hawaii.] 
av/ink  (a-wingk'),  adv.  [a3  + wink.)  Wink- 
ing. Edwin  Arnold,  Ind.  Idylls,  p.  59.  N.  E.  D, 
awiwi  (a-we'we),  n.  [Hawaiian,  < awiwi, 
hasten.]  A species  of  centaury,  Centaurion 
sdbseoides  ( Erythrsea  sabseoides  of  Gray),  a small 
herb  with  pink  flowers  which  grows  on  grassy 
plains  near  the  coast.  [Hawaii.] 
awmryt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  ambry. 
awning-deck  (a'ning-dek),  n.  See  *deck. 
awning-decked  (a'ning-dekt),  a.  In  ship- 
building, noting  a type  of  merchant  steamer  in 
which  the  highest  continuous  deck  and  the 
closed-in  side  just  below  it  are  of  light  con- 
struction. 

awning-stanchion  (a ' niug-  stan  " shon),  n. 
One  of  the  series  of  metal  or  wooden  posts 
on  the  side  of  a ship  above  the  rail,  which  sup- 
port the  ridge-rope  to  which  the  outer  edges 
of  the  awuings  are  attached  when  they  are 
spread  to  cover  the  decks, 
awrack  (a-rak'),  adv . [#3  + wrack.]  Wrecked; 
ruined. 

If  she  [the  ship]  split  or  sink,  she  is  awracke. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Seaman’s  Gram.,  p.  41. 
awreck  (a-rek'),  adv.  [«3  4-  wreck.]  In  a 
wrecked  condition  ; wrecked.  Joaquin  Miller 
Songs  of  Italy,  p.  122. 

awsum,  a . A simplified  spelling  of  awsome , 

awesome . 

axbreaker  (aks'bra-ker),  n.  A medium-sized 
tree,  Notelsea  longifoUa,  of  the  olive  family, 
found  from  New  South  Wales  to  Queensland. 
It  yields  a hard,  close-grained  wood.  Also 
called  mock-olive  and  coobagum. 
axed,  a.  2.  Furnished  with  an  ax  or  with 
axes.  F.  W.  Farrar , St.  Paul,  IV.  [Rare.] 
axial,  a. — Axial  angle,  apiece  of  the  axial  bounded  by 
two  of  its  planes  as  sides.— Axial  canal.  (6)  In  sponges, 
the  cavity,  in  calcareous  and  silicious  spicules,  occupied 
by  the  axial  thread  or  core  of  organic  matter  about  which 
the  mineral  substance  is  deposited.  — Axial  cell,  in 
Dicyemida,  the  single  central  cell  of  the  body  within 
which  germ-cells  arise.— Axial  cord,  in  Crinoidea:  (a) 
A thickening  of  the  endothelium  in  the  coeloma  which 
gives  rise  to  the  gonads.  ( b ) A nerve  running  in  a special 
groove  on  the  floor  of  the  main  brachial  groove  and 
proceeding  from  the  aboral  or  dorsal  nervous  system. 
It  sends  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
to  the  supposed  sensory  endings  in  the  ectoderm. — 
Axial  cross,  (a)  In  spicules  of  Hexactinellida,  a cross 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  six  axial  threads  or  canals. 
(6)  The  projection  of  the  crystallographic  axes  of  a given 
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species,  as  used,  for  exam  pie,  in  the  drawing  of  crystals. — 
Axial  current.  The  central  portion  of  the  blood-stream 
in  the  smaller  vessels,  in  which  the  red  corpuscles  are 
chiefly  found,  the  white  corpuscles  moving  sluggishly 
along  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vessels  in  the  so- 
called  still  layer.— Axial  duplicity.  See  ★ duplicity . — 
Axial  eject.  See  ★eject.— Axial  fiber,  the  delicate  con- 
tractile thread  contained  in  the  stalk  of  certain  sessile 
Ciliata  among  the  Infusoria  (for  example,  Vorticella). 
Contraction  of  it  causes  the  stalk  to  shorten  and  coil  up 
into  a close  spiral. — Axial  organ,  a structure  of  enig- 
matic function  found  in  the  axial  sinus  of  Echinodermata, 
exclusive  of  the  Holothuroidea.  It  is  finely  lobed, 
usually  brownish,  and  pear-shaped,  and  consists  of  a com- 
plicated arrangement  of  tissue  strands.  It  has  been  vari- 
ously regarded  as  a heart,  blood-plexus,  chromatogen 
organ,  lymph-gland,  kidney,  etc.  Also  called  dorsal 
organ.  — Axial  pitch.  See  kpitchi.— Axial  projection. 
See  kprojection.— Axial  ratio,  the  relative  lengths  of 
accepted  fundamental  crystallographic  axes  of  a given 
species,  expressed  in  terms  of  one  of  the  axes  taken  as 
unity  ; also,  the  relative  lengths  of  the  axes  pertaining 
to  a given  form.— Axial  sinus,  the  vascular  sinus  which 
surrounds  the  ovoid  gland  of  an  echi noderm.— Axial 
symmetry,  in  geovn.,  symmetry  with  respect  to  an  axis. 
— Axial  thread,  a thread  of  organic  substance  which 
occupies  the  axis  of  each  sponge-spicule  and  of  its  pri- 
mary branches.— Harmonic  axial  pencil.  See  kpencil. 

II.  n.  In  math.,  an  axial  pencil, 
axiality  (ak-si-al'i-ti),  n.  Axial  quality  or 
character : as,  the  axiality  of  a building. 
Axifera  (ak-sif'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  axis, 
axis,  + ferre,  bear.]  An  order  of  alcyonarian 
Antnozoa,  consisting  of  Synalcyonacea  that 
form  colonies  made  up  of  a ccenenchymatous 
rind  investing  a horny  or  calcified  axis.  Same 
as  Gorgonacea. 

axilemma  (ak-si-lem'a),  n.  Same  as  *axo- 
lemma. 

axilla,  n.  2.  In  hot.,  same  as  axil,  2. 
axillary.  I.  a— Axillary  line,  a line  descending 
vertically  from  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla  ( anterior 
axillary  line),  the  center  of  the  axilla  ( midaxillary  line), 
or  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla  ( posterior  axillary  line). 

II.  n.  2.  In  the  Crinoidea,  the  pentagonal 
plate  which  supports  the  branched  arms.  The 
axillaries  may  be  of  different  orders,  according  to  the 
degree  of  branching  in  the  arms.  The  first  axillary  in 
each  ray  is  often  a fixed  part  of  the  calyx,  but  may  be 
free,  and  this  is  called  by  some  writers  the  palmar.  Also 
termed  axillary  radial. 

axin  (ak'sin),  n.  A substance  secreted  bjr  a 
Mexican  coccid  ( Llaveia  axinus).  it  is  chiefly 
fatty  and  contains  axinic  acid.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as 
an  external  application,  and  also  as  a varnish,  drying  and 
hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Axinella  (ak-si-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a£ivr}y 
ax,  + dim.  -ella.']  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Axinellidse.  Schmidt , 1862. 
axinellid  (ak-si-nel'id),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  Axinellidse ; specifically,  resem- 
bling the  Axinellidse  in  arrangement  of  the 
spicules  of  the  skeleton-fibers ; that  is,  having 
each  component  spicule  inclined  at  an  angle, 
usually  acute,  to  the  axis  of  the  fiber,  thus 
giving  the  latter  a feathery  or  plumose  appear- 
ance. 

Axinellidse  (ak-si-nel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Axinella  4-  -idse.~\  A family  of  halichondrine 
sponges  having  the  skeleton  typically  non- 
reticulate,  with  the  skeleton-fibers  plumose, 
megascleres  chiefly  styli,  and  microscleres, 
if  present,  never  chelate.  It  contains  Axinella , 
Auletta,  Halicnemia , and  other  genera, 
axinic  (ak-sin'ik),  a.  [ axin  + -ic.]  Derived 
from  axin.— Axinic  acid,  an  oily  acid,  C18H28027, 
obtained  by  saponifying  axin. 

axiniform  (ak-sin'i-fdrm),  a.  [Gr.  atjivrj,  ax,  4- 
L.  forma,  form.]  Ax-shaped:  as,  “a  broad, 
axiniform  process.”  Dana , Crust.,  II.  769. 
axiom,  n. — Middle  axiom  [L.  axioma  medium ],  one  of 
those  generalizations  of  ordinary  experience  which  no- 
body doubts,  and  which  are  soon  replaced  by  scientific 
formulations,  which  latter  are  also,  but  less  properly, 
termed  middle  axioms.—  Playfair’S  axiom,  the  axiom, 
‘‘two  straight  lines  which  intersect  one  another  cannot 
be  both  parallel  to  the  same  straight  line.”  It  is  given  in 
Playfair’s  Euclid  (1813),  where  Playfair  .says:  “This  Axi- 
om has  been  assumed  by  others,  particularly  by  Ludlam, 
in  his  very  useful  little  tract,  entitled  Rudiments  of 
Mathematics.” 

axioscotic  (ak/  si-o-skot'ik),  a . [Gr.  at-iog,  cor- 
rect, +Gn6roq , darkness,  shadow.]  Correct  in 
showing  the  relation  of  colors;  orthoehro- 
matic;  isochromatic. 

axis1,  n.  11.  In  arch.,  one  of  several  lines, 
either  imagined  or  laid  down  in  the  plans,  etc., 
which  pass  through  the  middle  of  an  impor- 
tant feature.  Thus  the  axis  of  an  entrance-hall  will 
probably  be  carried  through  the  middle  of  the  outer 
doorway,  the  vestibule  and  inner  doorway,  and  the  hall 
proper.  In  symmetrical  planning  and  designing  the  parts 
on  one  side  of  the  axis  are  exactly  like  those  on  the  other 
side.  Any  feature,  as  a door  or  a window,  may  or  may 
not  be  on  the  axis.  Compare  -ken  axe.— Apical  axis,  a 
line  passing  through  the  center  of  the  main  longitudinal 
axis  of  a diatom  in  the  direction  of  the  raphe  and  at  the 
same  distance  from  homologous  points  of  the  girdle.— 
Axis  Of  a Storm,  the  nearly  vertical  line  about  which. 


as  the  older  cyclonologists  assumed,  the  storm- winds 
circulate ; the  severest  part  of  a storm ; the  region 
of  heaviest  wind.— Axis  of  collimation,  the  line 
with  reference  to  which  a meridian  telescope  or 
other  optical  instrument  having  motion  in  one  plane 
only  is  adjusted ; the  line  of  collimation.  See  col- 
limation.—Axis  of  curvature.  See  kcurvature.—Axis 
of  elevation,  a line  along  which  an  uplift  of  the  earth’s 
crust  has  occurred.— Axis  of  glacial  movement,  the 
line  along  which  the  fastest  movement  of  a glacier  takes 
place.— Axis  Of  Similitude.  If  ABC,  A'B'C'  be  homo- 
thetic  triangles,  and  OX  a straight  line  through  their  cen- 
ter of  similitude,  and  A"B"0"  a triangle  symmetric  to 
A'B'C'  with  regard  to  OX  as  an  axis  of  symmetry,  then  OX 
is  the  axis  of  similitude  of  the  triangles  ABC,  A"B"C". — 
Axis  of  suspension,  the  line  passing  through  the  cen- 
ter of  mass  (of  a body  suspended  from  a single  point)  and 
the  point  of  suspension.— Axis  of  symmetry  (dyad  or 
binary  axis,  triad  or  ternary  axis,  etc.).  See  Asym- 
metry.—Axis  of  the  horizon.  See  khorizon.—  Declina- 
tion axis,  the  axis  of  an  equatorial  telescope  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis : so  called  because  when 
the  telescope  is  moved  by  turning  the  declination  axis, 
the  declination  of  the  point  viewed  is  altered,  but  not 
its  hour-angle  or  right  ascension.— Hemal  axis.  Same 
as  aorta.— Optic  axis.  ( b ) In  crystal.,  that  direction  in  a 
crystal  for  which  there  is  only  one  wave  and  one  wave- 
velocity.  Crystals  having  only  one  optic  axis  are  said  to  be 
uniaxial,  those  with  two  such  axes  biaxial. — Pervalvar 
axis,  the  main  longitudinal  axis  of  a diatom. — Ray  axis, 
in  geometrical  optics,  a straight  line  joining  the  center  of 
the  Fresnel  wave-surface  in  a crystal  to  one  of  the  points 
of  intersection  of  the  inner  and  outer  sheets  of  the  wave- 
surface  ; any  direction,  in  a doubly  refracting  crystal,  in 
which  the  ray-velocities  of  the  two  waves  become  the 
same.— Secondary  axis,  in  optics  : (a)  of  a mirror,  any 
radius  which  does  not  passthrough  the  center  of  the  mir- 
ror ; ( b ) of  a lens,  any  straight  line  through  the  center  of 
the  lens  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  radii  of  curva- 
ture. (Used  only  in  the  approximate  theory  of  lenses,  in 
which  the  thickness  is  ignored.) — Transapical  axis,  a 
line  passing  at  right  angles  to  the  apical  axis  of  a dia- 
tom and  through  the  center  of  the  main  longitudinal 
axis. 

axis-band  (ak' sis -band),  n.  Same  as  axis- 
cylinder. 

axis-plane  (ak'sis-plan),  n.  In  geol.,  a plane 
which  symmetrically  bisects  a fold  and  passes 
through  its  axis. 

axis-traction  (ak'sis-trak//shqn),  n.  Traction 
through  an  axis;  specifically,  in  obstet.,  trac- 
tion made  with  the  forceps  along  a curved 
line  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis. 

Axle  safety-strap,  in  a car-truck,  a curved  strap  hang- 
ing under  the  axle  to  support  it  in  case  of  breakage.  It 
takes  the  place  of  the  axle-sleeve  no  longer  used.  See 
car-truck. — Coached  axle,  an  axle-body  which  is  square 
at  the  end.  At  the  collar,  next  to  the  square,  there  is  a 
short  octagonal  section,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  round. 
The  terra  is  used  of  the  body  only. — Concord  axle,  an 
axle  with  a slightly  tapered  spindle  : named  from  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  where  it  originated. — Cranked 
axle.  Same  as  cranked  -kchaft. — Fan  tail  axle,  an  axle- 
body  drawn  down  thin  and  wide  at  the  end  where  the 
center  is  welded : a term  applied  to  the  body  only,  with- 
out regard  to  the  form  of  the  spindle. — Long-distance 
axle,  an  axle  with  the  spindle  or  box  grooved  so  as  to 
draw  oil  from  an  oil-chamber  and  distribute  it  when  the 
wheel  is  in  motion  ; also,  an  axle  with  a packing  of  felt 
which  absorbs  the  oil  and  distributes  it  over  the  bearing 
surfaces.— Mail  patent  axle,  a coach-axle  with  a 
straight  spindle  and  without  an  axle-nut.  Its  peculiar- 
ity consists  in  two  large  plates,  one  of  which  bears 
against  the  rear  of  the  collar  and  the  other  against  the 
front  end  of  the  hub,  the  two  plates  being  connected  by 
long  bolts  which  pass  lengthwise  through  the  hub  and 
are  tightened  by  nuts.—  Roller-hearing  axle,  an  axle 
provided  with  long  steel  rollers,  placed  parallel  to  or  at 
an  angle  with  the  arm,  which  bear  upon  the  spindle  and 
reduce  friction. 

axle-cap  (ak'sl-kap),  n.  A metallic  cap  which 
covers  the  axle-nut  and  the  end  of  the  axle- 
arm. 

axle-grease  (ak'sl-gres),  n.  A lubricant  of 
fatty  character,  used  to  diminish  the  friction 
of  an  axle,  as  of  a vehicle,  in  its  bearing.  It 
is  generally  a mixture  of  semisolid  oils  with 
soap  and  resin. 

axle-guide  (ak'sl-gid),  n.  On  a locomotive,  a 
guide  which  holds  the  boxes  on  the  axles  from 
moving  endwise  while  leaving  them  free  to 
move  a certain  distance  vertically.  Some- 
times the  guide  is  formed  on  the  frame  and  at 
others  it  is  a separate  piece.  Also  called 
pedestal. 

axle-lathe  (ak'sl-la®H),  n.  A special  lathe  for 
rapidly  and  exactly  turning  car-axles  to  di- 
mension and  gage.  It  is  made  very  strong  and 
stiff,  and  has  several  cutting  tools. 

axle-light  (ak'sl-lit),  n.  See  the  following 
phrase — Axle-light  system,  a system  of  electric  train- 
lighting  by  means  of  a dynamo  driven  by  the  car-axie. 

axle-setter  (ak'sl-set^to),  n.  A machine  which 
sets  the  spindles  on  the  ends  of  axle-trees, 
making  them  true  and  giving  them  the  re- 
quired set  and  gather. 

axle-wad  (ak'sl-wod),  n.  A washer  of  papier- 
mach6  or  wood,  placed  in  the  back  part  of  an 
axle-box  to  protect  the  hearing  from  the  entry 
of  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  divided  across  the  mid- 
dle with  beveled  edges.  Lockwood. 

axode  (ak'sod),  n.  [Gr.  ai-(uv),  axis,  + d66g, 


azadon 

way.]  In  meek.,  the  path  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  a body  moving  in  a plane, 
axodendrite  (ak-so-den'drit),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
afar,  axis,  + 6tvSpov,  tree,  -f  -ife2.]  In  anat., 
a fibril  arising  from  the  axon  before  it  receives 
a sheath. 

axogamy  (ak-sog'a-mi),  n.  [L.  axis  (Gr.  afar), 
axis,  + ya/rof,  marriage.]  In  hot.,  hearing 
sexual  organs  on  the  axis  or  stem, 
axoid,  a.  II.  n.  In  math.,  a curve  traced  by  a 
point  rotating  about  a moving  center, 
axoidean  (ak-soi'de-an),  a.  Same  as  axoid. 
axolemma  (ak-so-lem'a),  n. ; pi.  axolemmata 
(-a-ta).  [NL.,  for  ★ axonolemma,  < Gr.  afa» 

(L,  axis),  axis,  + Gr.  /Jppa,  a husk,  skin.]  In 
neurol.,  a membrane  investing  the  neuraxon  or 
axis-cylinder  of  a nerve-fiber, 
axon,  n.  2.  The  efferent  or  axis-cylinder  pro- 
cess of  a nerve-cell.  Also  spelled  axone. 

A single  filament  or  axon,  starting  from  the  perikaryon 
by  a cone  of  origin  containing  no  chromatic  elements. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  394. 
Axon  hillock,  the  slight  protuberance  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  axon  with  the  body  of  a nerve-cell. — 
Naked  axon,  an  axon  which  is  not  inclosed  in  a medul- 
lary sheath. 

axone  (ak'zon),  n.  Same  as  axon. 
axoneme  (ak'so-nem),  n.  [For  *axononeme, 
<Gr.  afwu,  axis,  + vijpa,  thread.]  One  of  the 
threads  or  strands  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
contractile  stalk  of  Vorticellidse. 

Axonolipa  (ak-so-nol'i-pa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
afun,  axis,  + Into-,  < leu retv,  be  wanting.]  An 
order  of  the  graptolites  in  which  a virgula  or 
solid  axis  is  absent.  They  comprise  the  earliest 
Graptoloidca,  and  appear  in  the  Upper  Cambrian,  but  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  Lower  Silurian.  Dichograptus, 
Tetragraptus,  and  Didymograptus  are  the  most  important 
genera  of  the  order. 

axonolipous  (ak-so-nol'i-pus),  a.  [Gr.  ajuv, 
axis,  + a/tto-,  < T&inetv,  Tttnelv,  be  wanting.]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Axonolipa. 

Axonophora  (ak-so-nof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  aiuv,  axle,  + -i/topo f,  < c pepeiv,  hear.]  An 
order  of  the  Graptoloidea,  or  graptolites,  in 
which  the  rhahdosome  is  strengthened  by  a 
virgula  or  solid  axis  embedded  in  the  dorsal 
periderm.  The  Axonophora  appear  in  the  later  Lower 
Sliurian  after  the  Axonolipa.  Their  most  typical  genus 
is  Diplograptus , and  Monograptus  is  the  predominating 
genus  in  the  Upper  Silurian. 

axonophorous  (ak-so-nof'o-rus),  a.  [Gr.  ajuv, 
axis,  + -0opof,  < Qepeiv,  bear.j  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Axonophora. 
axonost  (ak'so-nost),  n.  [Gr.  ajuv,  axis,  + 
oariov,  hone.]  In  ichth.,  one  of  the  interspinal 
bones  ; one  of  the  rays  of  hones  which  support 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  their  distal  ends  be- 
ing typically  inserted  between  the  neural  and 
the  hemal  spines.  Cope. 
axophyte  (ak'so-fit),  n.  [Irreg.  <Gr.  a£ov, 
axis,  + (pvrov,  plant.]  A plant  with  stem  and 
root,  that  is,  with  an  axis  ; a cormophyte. 
axopodium  (ak-so-po'di-um),  n.  ; pi.  axopodia 
(-a).  [NL.,  for  *axonopodium,  < Gr.  dfwv,  axis, 
+ novg  (jrod-),  foot.]  A motionless  pseudopo- 
dium with  an  axial  filament,  seen  in  certain 
Mastigophora,  as  Dimorpha,  and  in  Radiolaria. 
axospongium  (ak-so-spon'ji-um),  n. ; pi.  axo- 
spongia  (-a).  [Gr.  agiov,  axis,  + on oyytd,  sponge.] 
The  network  of  extremely  delicate  fihrillse  found 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  axis-cylinder  or  neu- 
raxon of  nerve-cells. 

ayangao  (a-yang'ou),  n.  [Native  name  in  the 
Philippines.]  Same  as  *ananaplas. 
Aymarist  (i'ma-rist),  n.  [Bolivian  Sp.  Ayma- 
rista,  < Aymard,  name  of  a people  and  their 
language.]  One  who  is  proficient  in  the 
Aymard  language. 

Aymestrey  limestone.  See  * limestone . 
ayrampu  (i'ram-po),  n.  [Quichua  of  Peru 
(Tschudi)  and  Aymara  of  Bolivia.]  A vege- 
table dye  of  red  color  much  used  in  Bolivia 
like  cochineal.  It  comes  from  the  seed  of  the 
fruit  of  a small  cactus. 

Ayrshire  (ar'sher),  n.  The  name  of  a county 
in  Scotland,  used  to  distinguish  a breed  of 
medium-sized  cattle,  with  short  incurved 
horns,  originating  in  that  county  and  largely 
bred  for  dairy  purposes.  The  general  color  is 
reddish  brown,  more  or  less  mixed  with  white, 
ayudante  (a-yo-dan'te),  n.  [Sp.:  see  adju- 
tant.]  An  assistant;  a hired  man  on  a ranch 
or  hacienda  in  some  Spanish-Ameriean  coun- 
tries. 

azadon  (a-tkii-don'),  n.  [Sp.,  iazada,  OSp. 
axada  (=  Pg.  enxada , a mattock),  < axa,  < L. 
ascia,  a mattock.]  Akind  of  mattock  or  heavy 
hoe. 


azafran 

azafran  (a-thii-fran'),  re.  [Sp.,  saffron:  see  azo-corinth  (az-o-kor'inth),  n.  A direct  cotton 
saffron. ] 1.  In  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  coal-tar  color  of  the  triazo-sulphonic-acid  type, 

Mexico,  and  other  Spanish-speaking  countries,  which  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  brownish  violet 
the  safflower. — 2.  In  Mexico,  Corytliea  filipes  in  a soap  bath, 
of  the  spurge  family  and  Escobedia  Isevis  of  the  Azo-diphenyl  blue.  See  *blue. 
figwort  family ; in  Peru,  E.  scabrifolia.  The  azo-eosin  (az-o-e'o-sin),  n.  An  acid  color  of 
roots  of  these  plants  yield  a yellow  dye.  In  the  monoazo-sulphonic-acid  type,  it  is  pre- 
Guam  and  the  Philippines  this  name  is  alsoap-  pared  by  combining  diazotized  orthoanisidine  with  a- 
plied  to  the  turmeric  plant  ( Curcuma  lonqa),  naphthol-monosulphonic  acid,  and  dyes  wool  an  eosin- 

azalea,  w.— Clammy  azalea, the  swamp  honeysuckle,  ?U  aci<i  . _ , 

Azalea  viscosa:  so  called  from  the  viscid  tube  of  the  co-  ctZOnaVin,  azoflavine  (az-o-na  Vin),  71.  [azo 
rolla.— Flame  azalea,  Azalea  lutea,  an  Alleghany  species  + flavin .]  An  acid  color  of  the  monoazo  type  : 

C?tin&ino^en8priug  immensemffof flame-colored  So  called  because  it  resembles  flavin  in  its 

bloom.  Hoary  azalea  or  mountain  azalea,  Azalea  ^nlnrino- 

eanescens , a shrub  of  the  rocky  woods  and  mountains  of  PluPei  C1rs*  . 

eastern  North  America,  with  gray  pubescent  leaves  and  clZO-IUCIlSill  (az  -o  -fok  ' sin),  n.  1.  An  acid 
flowers  less  showy  than  in  other  species.— Smooth  aza-  color  (azo-fuchsin B)  of  the  monoazo-sulphonic- 
lea  or  tree-azalea.  <«).  See  tree-azalea,  (b)  Azalea  acid  type.  It  is  prepared  by  combining  diazotized 


arborescens,  a species  growing  in  the  Alleghanies,  forming 
a small  tree  and  bearing  innumerable  white  and  pink 
spicy-scented  flowers. 

azalin  (az'a-lin),  re.  [ az(ure ) + -al  + -ire2.] 
A mixture  of  quinoline  blue  and  quinoline  red : 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  orthochromatic 
photographic  dry  plates. 


toluidine  with  dihydioxy-naphthalene-sulphonic  acid, and 
dyes  wool  magenta-red  in  an  acid  bath. 

2.  An  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  monoazo-sul- 
phonic-acid type.  It  is  prepared  by  combining  dia- 
zotized sulphanilic  acid  with  dihydroxy-naphthalene- 
sulphonic  acid,  and  dyes  wool  magenta-red  in  an  acid 
bath. 


azygosperm 

azonium  (a-zd'ni-um),  re.  A compound  con- 
taining a quinquevalent  nitrogen  atom  to- 
gether with  a second  nitrogen  atom  in  the 
same  molecule:  used  chiefly  as  a final  com- 
bining form  : as,  ethyl  phenaeonium  iodide, 
azo-orange  (az-6-or'anj),  re.  A direct  cotton 
color  of  the  tetrakisazo  type,  derived  from 
toluidine,  which  dyes  unmordanted  cotton 
orange  in  a salt  bath. 

azo-orchil  (az-o-or'kil),  re.  An  acid  color  of  un- 
published composition  which  dyes  wool  brown- 
ish red  in  an  acid  bath. 

azo-orseillin  (az//o-or-sa'lin),  re.  A direct  cot- 
ton coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo  type,  derived 
from  benzidine,  which  dyes  unmordanted  cot- 
ton brownish  red  in  a soap  bath, 
azophenylene  (az-6-fe'ni-len),  re.  [azo-  +■ 
phenyl  + -eree.]  Same  as  *pltenuzine. 
azophor  (az'6-for),  re.  f azo  + Gr.  -<pnpoc  = 
bearer. ] See  the  etymology— Azophor  blue. 
See  *blue—  Azophor  red.  See  *red  1. 


azelaic  (az-e-la'ik),  «.  [am-  + Gr.  i'laiov,  oil  azo-gallein  (az  -6  -gal ' § - in),  re.  A mordant 


(see  oil),  + -ic.)  Noting  an  acid,  C02H- 
(CH2)7C02H,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  cas- 
tor-oil, eocoanut  oil,  or  Chinese  wax.  It  crys- 


color  of  the  monoazo-pyrogallol  type.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  combining  diazotized  dimethyl-paraphenylene- 
diamine  with  pyrogallol,  and  gives  a purple  color  with  a 
chromium  mordant. 


tallizes  in  leaflets  which  melt  at  106°  C.  Also  = ,,  , , 

called  lepargylic  acid  and  anchoic  acid.  azo-green  (az-o-gren  ),  re.  A mordant  color  of 

azimene  (az'i-men),  re.  [Origin unknown;  per- 


the  monoazo-triphenyl-methane-carbinol  type : 
but  little  used. 


haps  Ar.]  In  astrol.,  weak  or  tame  degrees  _ ..  . . 

which,  when  ascending  at  birth,  were  supposed  ^/ZO-grenaain  (az-o-gren  a-din),  re.  The  name 
to  afflict  the  native  with  infirmity.  applied  to  two  different  acid  colors,  of  unpub- 

Azimghar  pottery.  See  * pottery.  ^ vfv,  e<?mPos^on>  'which  dye  wool  red  in  an 

azimido-.  Same  as  *azimino-.  aci<*  hath. 


2.  A poor  silver  ore. 

initial  part  of  some  chemical  names,"  "desig-  aZO-imide  (az-o-i 'mid),  re.  [azo-  + imide.) 
— xi a In  chem.,  same  as  *hydrazoic  acid. 


azimino-.  [ax{o)-  + i/mine  (from  amine). \ The  az°Sue> 


nating  a compound  containing  the  group  N3H, 

as  aziminobenzene,  CgB^^H,  which  is  formed  azole  (az'ol),  re.  [ az(o )-  + -ole.)  A general 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  orthodiamino-  name  given  to  a class  of  carbon-compounds 
benzene.  containing  a five-membered  heteroatomic  ring 

Azimuth  circle.  See  -kcircle. — Azimuth  error  the  V1  which  at  least  one  atom  is  nitrogen,  as 
amount  by  which  the  axis  of  a meridian  instrument  de-  *pyrazole,  +oxazole,  *thiazole  (which  see). 

viates  from  its  correct  east-and-west  position  : a matter  Azolla  (a-zol'a)  re  TNL  fLamarek  17831 

of  adjustment:  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  cor-  / r-..  - , S-ft,  ' , 


- - designate  the  cor- 
rection (to  an  observation)  required  by  this  deviation.— 
Azimuth  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  in  optics,  the 
angle  made  by  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a reflected  ray 
of  light  with  the  plane  of  incidence. 

azin,  azine  (az'in),  re.  [ az(ote ) + ire2.]  One 
of  a group  of  organic  compounds  derived  from 
various  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series  by 
the  replacement  of  two  CH-groups  with  two 
nitrogen  atoms.  The  simplest  azin  is  derived  from 
benzene  and  has  the  formula  C4H4N2.  The  azins  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  color  industry.  Also 
called  diazin — Azin  ★blue,  *color,  *green,  ★scarlet. 
See  the  nouns. 

azo.  Same  as  azo-,  used  adjectively  without 
the  hyphen — Azo  ★acid-black,  *acid-blue,  ★acid- 
brown,  ★acid-magenta,  ★black-blue,  color,  navy- 
-blue, etc.  See  the  nouns. 

azo-alizarin  (az^o-al-i-zH/rin),  re.  A mordant 
color  of  the  diazo-salicylic-sulphonic-acid 
type.  It  dyes  chromium-mordanted  wool  a 
vinous-red  color.  Also  called  Bordeaux  W. 

azo-black  (az-6-blak'),  re.  An  acid  color  of 
the  diazo-sulphonic-acid  type.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  naphthol  black. 

azo-blue  (az-o-blo'),  re.  A direct  cotton  coal- 
tar  color  of  the  diazo-sulphonic-acid  type.  It 
is  prepared  by  combining  diazotized  toluidine  with  a-naph- 
thol-monosulphonic  acid,  and  dyes  unmordanted  cotton 
a grayish  violet  in  a soap  bath.— Diamine  azo-blue,  a 
direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  which  dyes  unmordanted  cot- 
ton a dark  reddish  blue  in  a salt  bath.  By  subsequent 
diazotizing  and  development  the  blues  produced  are  ren- 
dered both  clearer  and  faster. 

azo-brown  (az-o-broun'),  n.  Same  as  naph- 
thylamine  +brown. 

azo-chromine  (az-o-kro'min),  re.  A mordant 
color  of  the  monoazo  type.  It  is  prepared  by  com- 
bining diazotized  para-amidophenol  with  pyrogallol,  and 
produces  dark  brown  when  dyed  with  a chromium  mor- 
dant. 

azo-COCCine  (az-o-kok'sin),  re.  1.  A diazo- 
compound  {azo-coccine  7 B)  prepared  by  com- 
bining diazotized  amidoazo-benzene  with 
a-naphthol-monosulphonie  acid.  Same  as 


< Gr.  a(,uv,  to  dry,  + oX/.vvat,  kill  (the  plants 
being  killed  by  drought).]  A genus  of  small, 


Johnson’s  Azo- 
tometer. 


Azolla  Caroliniana. 

a,  plant,  natural  size ; b,  branch  with  sporocarps ; c , a large 
sporocarp  burst  open  showing  the  microsporangia;  d,  microspor- 
angia  with  four  microspores;  e,  a single  microspore,  b,  c . d . and 
«r  highly  magnified.  (From  Britton  and  Brown’s  “ Illus.  Flora  of 
Northern  States  and  Canada.”) 

communal,  moss-like,  floating  plants  of  the 
family  Salviniacese,  having  pinnately  branched 
stems  closely  covered  by  minute,  imbricate 
leaves  and  with  descending,  filiform,  villous 
rootlets.  There  are  4 or  5 species  of  wide  distribution, 
of  which  A.  Caroliniana  and  A.  filiculoides  occur  in  the 
United  States. 

azo-mauve  (az-o-mov'),  re.  1.  A direct  cotton 
coal-tar  color  (azo-mauve  B)  of  the  diazo-sul- 
phonic-acid type,  derived  from  toluidine.  It 
dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a blackish-blue  vio- 
let in  a soap  bath. — 2.  A direct  cotton  coal- 
tar  color  ( azo-mauve  B)  similar  to  azo-mauve 
B,  but  derived  from  benzidine  instead  of  tolui- 
dine. 


cloth-*red  G (b). — 2.  A monoazo-compound  azonal  (a-zo'nal),  a.  [Gr.  afwvof,  zoneless,  < 
(azo-coccine  211)  prepared  by  combining  diazo-  “-  priv.  + fuv^.'a  zone,  + - al 1.]  In  phytogeog. 
tized xyloidine with a-naphthol-monosulphonic  not  in  or  according  to  zones;  without  zones! 
acid.  Also  called  double  scarlet  B.  See  + zonal. 

azo-cochineal  (az-o-koch'i-nel),  re.  An  acid  azonation  (a-zo-na'shon),  re.  [Gr.  afwvof, 


zoneless,  + -ation.)  In  phytogeog.,  an  arrange- 
ment other  than  in  zones- 


azonation,  is  excep- 


coior  of  the  monoazo-sulphonie-acid  type,  pre- 
pared by  combining  diazotized  orthoanisidine 
with  a-naphthol-monosulphonic  acid : so  called 
because  it  dyes  wool  in  an  acid  bath  a color 
resembling  that  produced  by  cochineal, 
azo-coralline  (az-q-kor'a-lin),  re.  An  acid  azo-nigrin  (az-6-ni'grin),  re.  An  acid  color  of 
color  of  the  monqazo-sulphome-aeid  type,  the  monoazo-sulphomc-acid  type  which  dyes 
which  dyes  wool  red  m an  acid  bath.  wool  a brownish  black  in  an  acid  solution. 


An  entire  absence  of  zones, 
tional  in  vegetation. 

F.  E.  Clements,  Bot.  Surv.  Neb.,  VII.  165. 


bearer.) 

See  ★6free.  

azophosphine  (az-6-fos'fin),  re.  [azo  + phos- 
phorus) + -««e2.j  A coal-tar  color  of  the 
monoazo  type  derived  from  resorcin,  it  acts  as 
a basic,  color,  and  at  the  same  time  will  dye  cotton  di- 
rectly in  an  acid  bath.  It  is  employed  in  the  dyeing  of 
cotton-and-wool  union  goods. 

azote  (a-tho'te),  re.  [Sp.,  < Ar.  al-sut:  al, 
the,  + sut,  whip.]  A whip  or  switch.  [Span- 
ish America.] 

azotea  (a-thd-ta'a),  re.  [Sp.,  < Ar.  al-sath:  al, 
the,  + sath,  a flat  roof.]  A flat  roof  or  a plat- 
form on  the  top  of  a house.  [Spanish  America.  ] 
azotemia  (az-o-te'mi-a),  re.  [NL.  azoteemia,  < 
Gr.  a-  priv.  + *C"r<5f,  < live  (see  azote), 
+ Gr.  alga,  blood.]  A disease  of  solipeds 
characterized  by  sudden  paralysis  of  the  hind 
quarters  and  the  passage  of  blood-colored 
urine.  Commonly  called  paralysis. 
azotometer,  re — Bunte’s  azotom- 
eter,  an  apparatus  for  the  estima- 
tion of  nitrogen.  It  consists  of  a water- 
j'acketed,  graduated  eudiometer,  pro- 
vided at  its  upper  end  with  a funnel 
and  a three-way  stop-cock.  It  is  also 
serviceable  in  general  gas  analysis. — 

Horn's  azotometer,  an  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  nitrogen  liberated  from 
gunpowder.—  Johnson’s  azotome- 
ter, an  apparatus  for  collecting  and 
measuring  nitrogen  gas  liberated 
in  analysis,  particularly  in  that  of 
organic  compounds.  It  consists  of  a 
water-j'acketed,  graduated  eudiometer 
with  a tubulus  at  its  lower  end  for  the 
admission  of  gas,  and  a side-tubulus 
connected  with  a reservoir  containing 
mercury,  which  selves  for  adjusting 
the  internal  pressure. — Lunge’s  azo- 
tometer, a form  of  azotometer  which 
permits  of  the  manipulation  of  larger 

gSL0US »™al.- Wink-  graduated  eudi. 

ler  s azotometer,  an  instrument  ometer;  g,  tubulus 
which  serves  not  only  for  the  deter-  for  admission  of  gas; 
mination  of  nitrogen,  but  which  is  d'  opening  in  tubu- 
also  of  general  applicability  in  gas  lus;  a, stop-cock;  /, 
analysis.  water-jacket. 

azoxy-,  azoxy  (az'ok-si).  [az(ote)  + oxy(gen).) 
A prefix,  or  separate  adjective,  denoting  that 
the  compound  to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed 
contains  the  azoxy  group.  See  the  following 
phrase. — Azoxy  group,  a bivalent  group  of  elements  or 
radicals  consisting  of  an  azo-group  into  which  an  oxvgen 

0 

atom  has  been  introduced.  Its  formula  is  — N — N— . 

Azulin  yellow.  See  *y allow. 
azulmic  (az-ul'mik),  a.  Noting  an  amorphous 
brown  acid,  t \<  I I - N.-,(  >.  formed  by  passing  cy- 
anogen into  ammonia. 

azure,  re.  Spring  azure,  a small  blue  American  lycse- 
nid  butterfly,  Cyaniris  Izedon,  of  wide  distribution  and 
remarkable  for  its  complicated  polymorphism.  Its  larva 
feeds  on  dogwood,  spiraea,  sumac,  and  other  shrubs  and 
plants. 

azureous  (a-zu're-us),  a.  Azure;  of  a clear 
blue  color.  [Bare.] 

azurine,  re.  4.  A crystalline  base,  C35H32N403, 
formed  by  heating  a mixture  of  orthotoluene 
diamine  and  salicylic  aldehyde.  It  melts  at 
251°  C— Brilliant  azurine,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar 
color  of  tile  diazo  type,  derived  from  dianisidine,  which 
dyes  unmordanted  cotton  in  a salt  bath. 

azygobranch  (az'i-go-brangk),  re.  [Azygo- 
branchia.)  A member  of  the  Azygobranchia. 
Azygobranchiata  (az,/i-go-brang-ki-a'ta),  re. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a- priv.  + l[vy6v,  yoke,  + flpayxta, 
gills.]  A group  of  rhipidoglossate  gasteropods 
of  the  order  Prosobranchiata,  in  which  only 
one  ctenidium,  the  left,  is  present:  contrasted 
with  Zygobranchiata.  It  includes  the  families 
Trochidse,  Turbinidse,  Helicinidse,  Neritidse,  Pro- 
serpinidse,  and  several  others, 
azygosperm  (az'i-go-sperm),  n.  [tt-18  -f-  zygo- 
sperm.) Same  as  azygospore. 


3.  (a)  The  B next  above 
middle  C has  (at  French 
pitch)  about  488  vibrations 
per  second.  (2)  The  final 
of  the  rarely  used  Locrian 


of  the  whole  population.  About  539  B.C.  a portion  of 
the  exiles  then  living  returned  to  Judea  under  conduct 
of  Ezra.  (6)  Figuratively,  the  terra  of  years  (1309-76) 
during  which  the  papal  court  was  at  Avignon. 

II.  n.  4.  A variety  of  ball  game  played 
with  a large  ball  called  a medicine-ball. 


initial  of  the  name  of  a 
logical  mood  signifying 
that  the  mood  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  Barbara,  (li)  In 
elect.:  (1)  the  symbol  for  magnetic  induction, 
or  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  per 
square  centimeter  or  square  inch.  (2)  [?.  e.] 
The  symbol  for  susceptance  in  alternating  cur- 
rent circuits. — 4.  (e)  An  abbreviation  for 
best. 

Baalitic  fba-al-it'ik),  a.  Same  as  * Baalitical. 

Baalitical  (ba"al-it'ikal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 


(// ) , In  logic , the  Babylonism  (bab'i-lon-izm),  n.  1.  A word  or 
-i  i-t.-  _ phrase  peculiar  to"  the  Babylonians.  — 2f. 

Popery  ; the  papal  power.  Bp.  Hall. 
babyolatry  (ba-bi-ol'a-tri),  n.  Child-worship. 

Chambers’s  Journal,  Feb.,  1846,  p.  129. 
baby’s-breath  (ba'biz-breth),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  Gypsophila  paniculata,  a diffuse 
and  rather  tall-growing  herb.  The  leaves  are 
linear-lanceolate,  the  largest  being  about  three  inches 
long,  becoming  smaller  toward  the  inflorescence,  and 
sharp-pointed.  The  flowers  are  white  and  very  numer- 
ous, with  pedicels  f times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  It 
is  a very  graceful  European  plant  of  the  family  Silena- 
cese,  and  on  account  of  its  wiry,  stiff  stem  is  excellent  for 
cutting.  Related  species  of  Gypsophila  are  grown  in 
gardens. 

bacalao  (ba-ka-la'o),  n.  [Also  baccalao,  ba- 
callao,  baccalio,  bacalow,  etc.,<  Sp.  bacalao,  ba- 
callao,  Pg.  bacalhao,  LG.  bakkeljau,  bakeljauw, 
also  inverted  LG.  kabeljau,  D.  kabeljaauw,  G. 
kabeljau,  F.  cabeliau,  cabliau , cdbliau,  cabillaud, 
a word  originating  in  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
eries, in  which  Dutch,  French,  and  Basque 
fishermen  were  engaged,  < Basque  baccallaoa, 
a codfish.]  It.  A codfish.  2.  A Cuban  name 
of  the  green  grouper,  especially  the  scamp, 
Mycteroperca  falcata. 

[Pampanga.]  Same  as 


a.  Lined  or  faced 


to  Baal  or  the  Baalites. 

babbitted  (bab'i-ted),  p. 
with  Babbitt  metal. 

Mr.  Van  Alstine  attributes  the  low  mileage  shown  by 
English  truck  axles  to  the  fact  that  these  are  babbitted 
brasses.  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  July,  1903,  p.  53. 

babbitt-lined  (bab'it-lind),  p.  a.  Having  a 
lining  of  Babbitt  or  antifriction  metal.  Whit- 
ham,  Const.  Steam  Eng.,  p.  78. 

Babcock  test.  See  *tesB . 

Babeldom  (ba'bel-dum),  n.  The  confusion  and 

noise  of  Babel ; a state  of  confusion  and  noise  

resembling  that  of  Babel.  Contemporary  Rev.,  bacao  (ba-kou'i  n 


Nov.,  1882. 

Babelize  (ba'bel-Iz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  Babel- 
ized, ppr.  Babelizing.  To  throwinto  confusion ; 
render  unintelligible ; confound. 

Babi  (ba'be),  n.  [Pers.  babi,  < bob,  a gate.] 
Babism  (which  see). 

babiche  (ba-besh'),  v.  [Canadian  F.  babiche, 
said  to  be  from  a Micmae  *ababich,  string, 
cord;  cf.  Micmac  abe,  a cord.] 
thong. 


bacauan. 

bacauan  (bii-kou'iln),  n.  [Also  bakauan;  < 
Philippine  Sp.  bacauan,  < Tagalog  *bacauan  = 
Pampanga  bacao.']  A name  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  of  mangroves  and  their  allies,  espe- 
cially Bhizophora  mucronata,  Bruguiera  gym- 
norhiza,  and  Bruguiera  eriopetala.  See  man- 
, grove  and  * mangrove . Also  called  bacao. 

A rawhide  bacca  (bak'a),  n.  [L.,  a berry.]  A berry,  es- 
pecially a succulent  berry,  like  the  gooseberry, 
The  trader  brought  along  with  him  the  gun  and  the  in  which  seeds  are  distributed  throughout  a 

craved  knife,  with  which  men  built  better  canoes  and  pulpy  mass Bacca  corticata,  a berry  with  a rind ; 

women  cut  the  finest  leather,  called  babiche.  Result:  also  an  ovary. 

better  boats  for  water  travel,  better  snow-shoes  for  snow  baccarine  ‘(bak'a-rin),  n.  [For  *baccharine,  < 

travel  and  also  better  men  and  women.  ,, , nc.  L , . ■ ’ 

0.  T.  Mason,  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  Feb.,  1902,  p.  340.  , Bacchans  + -tne2.]  Same  as  baccanmne. 

baccetum  (bak-se'tum),  n.  [<  L.  bacca,  a 
Babmet  S compensator,  oee  '"compensator.  berry,  + -etum  (see  *-etuni).]  Same  as  syn- 
Babinski  phenomenon  or  reflex.  See  "phe-  carp  (a).  Dumortier. 

nomenon.  bacchanalism  (bak'a-nal-izm),  n.  Bacchanali- 

babooism,  «.  See  "babuism.  anism. 

baborafika  (ba-bo-rach'ka),  n.  [Cf.  "babordk.]  bacchanalize  (bak'a-nal-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
A Bohemian  dance,  or  the  music  for  it,  which  bacchanalized,  ppr.  bacchanalizing.  I.  trails. 
is  in  triple  rhythm,  akin  to  the  Tyrolienne  To  convert  into  a drunken  orgy. 

(which  see).  II,  intrans.  To  indulge  in  drunken  revelry 

baborak  (ba-bo-rak'),  n.  [Bohem.,  < Babor,  or  orgies. 

Bate  or,  Bavarian.]  A Bohemian  dance,  or  the  Baccheion  (ba-ki'on),  n.  [Gr.  Ba/qrZov,  prop, 
music  for  it.  The  latter  properly  consists  of  three  neut.  of  B anxeioe,  ad].,  < B<k;t;oc,  Bacchus.]  A 


B 


strains,  of  which  the  second  ends  in  the  key  of  the  domi- 
nant. In  each  strain  two  measures  are  in  triple  rhythm 
and  two  in  duple  rhythm. 

Babo’s  gas-generator.  See  * gas-generator . 

babracot  (ba-bra-ko'),  n.  A French  variant 
of  "barbacot. 

babuism  (ba/bo-izm),  n.  [Also  babooism.]  The 
language,  culture,  or  manners  of  the  English- 
speaking  native  clerks  of  India.  Their  English 
is  characterized  by  fluency,  with  a misplaced  bachelor,  n. 
eloquence  and  pathos  which  produces  a ludi- 
crous effect.  See  babu. 

Babul  gum.  See  *gmrfi. 

baby,  n — Blue  baby,  an  infant  suffering  from  congen- 
ital cyanosis  or  blue  disease. 

baby-blue-eyes  (ba-bi-blu'Iz), ».  The  Cali- 


temple  or  shrine  of  Bacchus,  or  Dionysus.  The 
Baccheion  at  Athens  has  been  discovered  be- 
tween the  Pnyx  and  Areopagus,  and  excavated 
by  Dr.  Dorpfeld. 

bacciocolo(ba-eh6'k6-16),  n.  A Tuscan  variety 
of  guitar. 

Acct.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Ac- 
counts. 

7.  One  of  the  young  male  fur- 
seals  which  are  forced,  through  fear  of  the 
adult  hulls,  to  herd  by  themselves  at  a distance 

from  the  breeding-grounds Bachelor  girl,  a 

young  unmarried  woman  (especially  one  who  earns  her 
own  living)  who  lives  more  or  less  independently,  often 
keeping  house  by  herself  or  in  the  company  of  another 
or  others  similarly  situated. 


fornian  bluebell,  Nemophila  insignia.  See  bachelorly  (bach'e-lor-li),  a.  Bachelor -like. 
Nemophila.  The  name  baby-eyes  is  applied  to  the  b&chi  (bak'he),  n.  [Native  name  on  Batanes 
variety  intermedia,  which  has  less  azure  flowers,  and  islands.]  A distilled  liquor  used  by  the  natives 
either  name  is  applied  to  the  family  Hydrophyllacese.  of  the  Batanes. 

baby-eyes  (ba'bi-Iz), ».  See  "baby-blue-eyes.  bacillicidal  (ha-sil-i-si'dal),  a.  [ bacillicide  4- 
Babylonian.  I.  a — Babylonian  or  Babylonish  -al.]  Destructive  of  bacilli;  bacillieidie. 

“■  f0£vba-i!lary 

capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  597  b.o.,  and  origin , caused,  by  the  presence  of  a bacillus, 
on  two  later  occasions  (586  and  582  b.c.),  the  total  bacilllte  (ba-sil  it),  n.  [L.  bacillus,  a little 
number  deported  being  estimated  at  about  one  eighth  rod,  + -Ue-.]  One  of  those  embryonic  crystals 


or  crystallites,  in  the  glassy  eruptive  rocks, 
which  are  composed  of  parallel  longulites  or 
little  eylindric  rods : a term  suggested  by  F. 
Butiey.  Mineralogical  Mag.,  IX.  263. 
bacillophobia  (ba-sil-o-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL,  ba- 
cillus + Gr.  -<po;3ia,  < tpopeiv,  fear.]  A morbid 
fear  of  infection  by  bacilli, 
bacilluria  (bas-i-lu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < bacillus 
+ Gr.  obpou,  urine.]  The  presence  of  bacilli 
in  the  urine  when  voided, 
bacillus,  n.  6.  In  sponges,  a microstrongyle  ; 
a form  of  spicule — Acid-resisting  bacillus,  any 
one  of  a small  group  of  bacteria,  including  Bacterium 
{Bacillus)  tuberculosis,  B.  leprae,  etc. , which  stain  with 
difficulty,  but  are  very  resistant  to  the  mineral  acids 
when  these  are  used  as  decolorizing  agents. — Bacillus 
botulinus  [‘  sausage  bacillus  ’ ],  a bacterium  discovered 
by  Van  Ermengen  and  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  meat- 
poisoning.—Bacillus  bo  Vis  morbificans  [‘disease- 
producing  beef  bacillus’],  an  organism  described  by 
Basenau  as  a possible  cause  of  certain  cases  of  meat- 
poisoning: perhaps  a variety  of  the  colon  bacillus. — 
Bacillus  coli  communis,  a bacterium,  having  the  form 
of  single  or  paired  rods,  present  in  the  human  intestine 
in  health,  and  also  found  associated  with  other  micro-or- 
ganisms in  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body  in  the 
course  of  various  diseases.  It  is  found  also  in  water, 
milk,  and  food-stuff s,  and  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
seminated of  saprophytic  bacteria. — Bacillus  mallei 
[‘bacillus  of  the  hammer’],  a pathogenic  micro-organism, 


Bacillus  mallei,  magnified  1,000  times.  (From  Buck’s 
“ Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences.") 


the  bacillus  of  glanders.  Morphologically  it  resembles 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of 
rods  from  2 to  5 microns  long  and  actively  motile. — 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  a bacillus  found  in  certain  cases 
of  suppuration  where  the  pus  has  a bluish  coloration. — 
Boas-Oppler  bacillus,  a long  bacillus  which  is  found 
in  the  stomach  contents  almost  exclusively  in  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a marked  lactic  acid  pro- 
ducer.— Bubonic-plague  bacillus,  Bacillus  pestis,  in- 


Bubonic-plague  bacillus  ( Bacillus  pestis ),  from  Agar  culture. 
Magnified  1,000  times.  (From  Buck’s  “ Reference  Handbook  of 
the  Medical  Sciences.”) 

variably  associated  with  the  bubonic  plague,  and  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease.— Butter 
bacillus,  the  Bacillus  41  of  Conn,  used  to  improve  the 
flavor  of  butter.— Diphtheria  bacillus.  Same  as  Klebs- 
Loejjler  ■kbacillus.—Eberth’S  bacillus , Bacillus  typhosus, 


bacillus 

the  probable  causal  agent  of  typhoid  fever.  See  typhoid 
and  bacillus.— Friedlander’s  bacillus,  the  organism 
Bacterium  ( Bacillus ) pneumonicum,  discovered  by  Fried- 


lander  and  believed  by  him  to  be  the  cause  of  fibrinous 
pneumonia.  Later  investigations  have  not  confirmed  this 
belief. — Glanders  bacillus,  Bacterium  (Bacillus)  mallei, 
the  bacillus  of  glanders.  See  ★ Bacillus  mallei. — Icteroid 
bacillus,  the  Bacillus icter aides  of  Sanarelli,  who  declared 
it  to  be  the  specific  cause  of  yellow  fever.  This  opinion 
has  not  been  generally  accepted  by  investigators  of  the 
disease. — Influenza  bacillus,  Bacterium,  ( Bacillus ) in- 


Influenza  bacillus  {Bacterium  {Bacillus)  influenza).  Magnified 
1,000  times.  (From  Buck’s  “ Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.”) 

fluenzse,  considered  by  Pfeiffer  to  be  the  specific  cause 
of  epidemic  influenza.— Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  Bac- 


Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  ( Bacterium  (Bacillus)  diphtheria). 
Magnified  1,000  times.  (From  Buck's  "Reference  Handbook  of 
the  Medical  Sciences.”) 

terium  ( Bacillus ) diphtheria , the  organism  invariably 
found  associated  with  true  diphtheria.  Its  causal  re- 
lation to  this  disease  is  regarded  as  demonstrated. — 
Koch’s  bacillus,  the  tubercle  bacillus.  See  ktuberculosis . 
Koch’s  comma  bacillus,  Alicrospira  (Bacillus)  comma. 
It  is  found  associated  with  Asiatic  cholera,  and  there  is 
much  evidence  to  support  the  general  belief  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  this  disease.  See  kMicrospira. — Koch-Weeks 
bacillus,  a micro-organism  which  causes  one  form 
of  acute  conjunctivitis. — Leprosy  bacillus,  Bacterium 
( Bacillus ) leprse.  It  is  usually  found  in  leprous  tissue, 
but  its  causal  relation  to  the  disease  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated.— Neumann’s  bacillus,  a microbe  (Bacil- 
lus meningitidis  purulenta  (found  associated  with  cases 
of  purulent  meningitis.—  Nicolaier’s  bacillus,  a bacil- 
lus found  by  Nicolaier  in  a post-mortem  examination  of 
an  abscess  of  the  kidney.— Paxacolon  bacillus,  a micro- 
organism found  in  the  blood  in  certain  cases  of  fever 
resembling  in  general  typhoid  fever,  but  not  responding 
to  Widal’s  test.— Pfeiffer  bacillus.  Same  as  influenza 
kbacillus. — Pseudodiphtheria  bacilli,  a name  applied 
to  certain  bacteria  resembling  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 
They  are  found  in  the  throat,  but  are  not  virulent. — 


Pseudo-tubercle  bacilli,  certain  bacteria,  as  Bacterium 
(Bacillus)  pseudotubercidosis,  which  resemble  and  pro- 
duce effects  similar  to  the  tubercle  bacillus. — Shiga’s  ba- 
cillus, Bacillus  Shiga,  which  is  found  quite  generally 
in  cases  of  diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  cholera  infantum, 
and  is  believed  to  be  their  cause. — Smegma  bacillus, 
the  Bacterium  smegmatis  of  Migula,  found  on  the 
genital  organs  of  man.  It  is  not  generally  regarded  as 
pathogenic.— Tubercle  bacillus,  Bacterium  ( Bacillus ) 


Tubercle  bacillus  ( Bacterium  ( Bacillus ) tuberculosis)  in  sputum. 
Magnified  1,000  times.  (From  Buck’s  "Reference  Handbook  of 
the  Medical  Sciences.”) 

tuberculosis,  the  organism  demonstrated  by  Koch  to  be 
the  cause  of  tuberculosis.  Also  called  Koch's  tubercle 
bacillus.  See  ktubercidosis.— Typhoid  bacillus.  See 
Eberth's  kbacillus  and  typhoid. 
back1,  n.y  12.  Half-back  and  full-back  are  also  ap- 
plied to  similar  positions  in  field-hockey,  roller-polo,  and 
other  games.  In  American  foot-ball  there  are  two  half- 
backs, who  play  at  varying  distances  behind  the  rush-line. 
They  render  assistance  to  the  tackles  and  ends  as  a sec- 
ondary line  of  defense,  and  on  the  attack  are  the  men 
most  used  for  running  with  the  ball.  In  field-hockey 
there  are  usually  three  half-backs,  the  center,  the  right, 
and  the  left,  who  stand  about  15  yards  behind  the  for- 
wards. 

13.  A change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind 
in  the  order  east,  north,  west,  and  south — that 
is,  against  the  sun  or  against  the  hands  of  a 
watch. — 14.  In  mining , a cleavage-plane : 
one  of  the  main  joints,  vertical  or  nearly  so,  by 
which  strata  are  intersected.  [Scotch.]— Back 
of  a lode  or  vein,  in  mining , the  outcrop. — Paneled 
back.  Same  as  kpanel-back.— Repeating  back,  in 
photog.,  a form  of  single  plate-holder  by  means  of  which 
two  separate  negatives  may  be  made  on  one  plate. — 
Reversing  back,  an  arrangement  of  that  portion  of  a 
camera  which  holds  the  focusing-screen  and  dark-slide 
by  which  oblong  plates  may  be  exposed  either  horizon- 
tally or  vertically. 

back1,  o,.  5.  In phonol.,  formed  at  the  back 

of  the  mouth  by  raising  or  lowering  the  pos- 
terior part,  or  back,  of  the  tongue.— Back  num- 
ber. See  -knumber . — To  take  the  back  track.  See 

ktrack?. 

back1,  cidv From  ’way  back,  (a)  From  a locality 

which  is  ‘ away  back,’  or  far  behind  or  remote,  from  the 
place  where  the  speaker  is,  or  from  civilization ; from 
some  indefinitely  distant,  out-of-the-way,  little-known, 
or  rural  region,  (b)  From  the  beginning,  or  from  early 
times ; hence,  with  systematic  thoroughness : as,  he  ex- 
plained the  whole  thing  from  ’ way  back.  [Colloq.] — To 
send  back,  in  cricket , to  get  (a  batsman)  out;  to  cause 
him  to  return  to  the  pavilion.  [Colloq.]  —To  whip 
back.  See  -kwhip. 

back1,  v.  t.  13.  In  building : (a)  To  complete 
at  the  back  or  rear  by  building  or  by  covering 
or  finishing  something:  often  used  with  up. 

(b)  To  finish  at  the  back  by  cutting  off;  trim- 
ming, or  smoothing : sometimes  used  with  off. 

( c ) To  give  a new  back  to  (as  a wall),  by  cut- 
ting away  some  part  of  the  material : generally 
used  with  off. — 14.  To  move  (coal)  along  the 
working-face  to  the  haulage  road. — 15.  To 
provide  (a  bow)  with  a back  made  of  a sep- 
arate piece  or  of  different  material  from  that 
of  the  belly. 

back-action,  a.  II.  n.  A small  wagon  at- 
tached to  and  drawn  by  a larger  one,  for  the 
transportation  of  freight.  [Pacific  States.] 
back-airing  (bak'ar^ing),  n.  The  providing  of 
ventilation,  by  means  of  pipes,  to  the  lower  or 
outer  side  of  a trap,  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  foul  gases  below  it.  Also  called  back- 
venting. 

back-angle  (bak'ang'-'gl),  n.  1.  The  angle 
formed  by  extending  backward  the  two  straight 
lines  which  form  a given  angle.  The  angular 
value  of  the  back-angle  equals  that  of  the  for- 
ward or  direct  angle,  but  the  bearings  or  azi- 
muths of  its  sides  are  reversed. — 2.  The  third 
angle  of  a triangle  which  has  been  found  by 
calculation  from  the  observed  values  of  the 
other  two  angles. 

back-bag  (bak'bag),  n.  A bag  carried  on  the 
back,  especially  the  rucksack  of  the  Tyrolese. 
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back-balance  (bak'bal-ans),  n.  A self-acting 
incline  in  the  mine,  where  a balance-car  and  a 
carriage  in  which  the  mine-car  is  placed  are 
used.  The  loaded  ear  upon  the  carriage  will  hoist  the 
balance-car,  and  the  balance-car  will  hoist  the  carriage 
and  empty  car.  Coal  and  Metal  Miner 8’  Pocket-book . 
back-bar,  n.  2.  In  a carriage,  a curved  bar  of 
ornamental  character  used  to  connect  the  tops 
of  the  rear  springs  and  to  act  as  a support  for 
the  pump-handles  or  body-loops. 
back-block2  (bak'blok),  a.  Fi'om  the  interior 
or  back  country : as,  back-block  youngsters. 
[Australia.] 

back-blocker  (bak'blok  -Cr),  n.  A settler  or 
resident  in  the  back-blocks  of  Australia ; a 
bushman  from  the  back-blocks.  [Australia.] 
back-blocks  (bak'bloks),  n.  pi.  1.  A collec- 
tive name  in  Australia  for  those  sections  which 
lie  back  of  or  away  from  the  settled  regions; 
the  back  country;  the  far  interior:  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  survey-maps  the  coun- 
try is  divided  into  ‘‘blocks,  ” or  sections. 

In  the  back-blocks  of  New  South  Wales,  he  had  known 
both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  had  suffered  from  sunstroke. 
Haddon  Chambers,  Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Australian 

[Life,  p.  33. 

2.  Those  parts  of  a station  which  are  distant 
from  the  river-front.  See  * frontage . [Aus- 
tralia.] 

backboard  (bak'bord),  v.  t.  In  leather-manuf, 
to  board  on  the  flesh  side  instead  of  on  the  grain 
side  as  in  regular  boarding 
back-box  (bak'boks),  v.  t.  In  turpentine-mak- 
ing, to  cut  new  boxes  in  the  unused  spaces  of 
(a  boxed  tree). 

back-center,  n.  2.  The  position  of  the  link- 
block  of  a Stephenson-link  reversing-gear  when 
the  engine  is  running  backward  ; the  position 
of  the  link-block  when  it  is  controlled  by  the 
backward  eccentric. 

back-choir  (bak'kwir),  n.  A secondary  choir 
behind  (that  is,  to  the  eastward  of)  the  great 
choir,  as  in  a large  church.  In  the  large 
Spanish  churches  it  is  often  called  the  greater 
chapel  ( *capttla  mayor,  which  see,  with  cut), 
back-coal  (bak'kol),  n.  Coal  which  miners  are 
allowed  to  carry  home  with  them.  [Scotch.] 
back-coming  (bak'kum"ing),  n.  The  mining 
of  coal  in  the  pillars  back  toward  the  shaft. 
See  back-splinting.  [Scotch.] 
back-cross  (bak'kros),  v.  i.  To  cross  or  inter- 
breed between  a Mendelian  hybrid  and  one  of 
the  pure  parental  forms. 

The  correctness  of  Mendel’s  hypothesis  of  the  purity  of 
the  germ-cells  anil  of  their  production  in  equal  numbers, 
is  shown  by  back-crossing  of  a hybrid  with  one  of  the 
parental  forms.  For  example,  in  a case  of  simple  domi- 
nance the  first  generation  will  all  be  D (R).  Any  one  of 
them  back-crossed  with  the  recessive  parent  will  produce 
50  p.c.  pure  recessives  and  60  p.c.  hybrids. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.  1904,  p.  52. 

back-cutting  (bak'kut'Tiig),  n.  1.  In  civil 
engin.,  earth  or  other  material  brought  from  a 
place  where  there  is  an  excess  to  fill  up  a 
cutting  or  place  where  there  is  a deficiency. 
— 2.  The  place  whence  this  extra  earth  is 
brought ; the  excavation  made  in  procuring 
it. 

back-deed  (bak'ded),  n.  In  Scots  law,  same 
as  back-bond  (which  see).  It  corresponds  to 
the  declaration  of  trust  in  English  conveyan- 
cing. 

back-down  (bak'doun),  n.  The  act  of  backing 
down.  See  backt,  v. 

back-draft  (bak' draft),  n.  A reverse  current ; 
in  a furnace,  a draft  of  air  or  gas  going  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  normal  direction  and 
often  causing  a burst  of  flame  out  into  the  fire- 
room  or  through  the  firing-door  or  ash-pit. 
backed,  p.  a.  2.  In  archery,  having  the  back 
made  of  a separate  piece  from  the  belly : said 
of  a bow.  See  bow. 

backfill  (bak-fil'),  v.  i.  and  t.  In  engin.,  to  fill 
(a  depression)  with  material  taken  from  a 
cutting. 

back-filling  (bak'fil'Tng),  n.  1.  Rough  ma- 
sonry forming  the  hack  of  a wall. — 2.  The 
filling  in  again  of  a place  from  which  earth 
has  been  removed ; the  earth  so  filled  in. 
backfire  (bak'flr),  v.  i.  ; pret.  and  pp.  backfired, 
ppr.  backfiring.  1.  To  stop  an  advancing  fire 
by  setting  in  front  of  it,  or  around  threatened 
buildings,  woods,  etc.,  another  fire,  which  is 
then  beaten  out,  thus  producing  a protective 
burnt  area. 

In  dry  times  we  patrol  especially  exposed  parts.  In 
spring  and  autumn,  during  dry  weather,  our  woodsmen 
all  have  orders,  no  matter  what  they  are  doing,  whenever 
they  see  Bmoke  ai'ise  to  go  to  it  and  put  out  the  fire.  It 
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is  usually  done  by  back-firing  entirely  around  and  watch- 
ing it  until  we  are  sure  the  fire  is  out.  By  this  means 
we  have  kept  serious  fires  from  our  timber  when  we  are 
working.  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1899,  p.  424. 

2.  To  light  before  the  proper  time : said  spe- 
cifically of  a gas-engine  when  the  charge 
explodes  before  the  admission-valve  closes, 
thus  making  an  explosion  in  the  admission- 
passage,  or  before  the  working-piston  reaches 
its  dead-center,  which  it  must  do  before  be- 
ginning its  working  stroke.  See  *back- firing. 
back-fire  (bak'fir),  re.  A fire  started  purposely 
some  distance  ahead  of  a fire  which  is  to  be 
fought.  • The  back-fire  is  often  so  set  as  to  bum  against 
the  wind,  so  that  when  the  two  fires  meet,  both  must  go 
out  for  lack  of  fuel.  Also  called  counter-fire. 
back-firing  (bak'fir//ing),  ».  1.  The  action  of 

the  burner  of  an  explosive  mixture,  usually 
of  gas  and  air,  by  which  the  flame  runs  back 
through  the  mixing-  or  combining-tube  to  the 
jet  which  delivers  the  fuel:  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  flow  in  the  mixing-tube  is  slower  than 
the  rate  at  which  the  flame  travels  in  such  a 
mixture. — 2.  The  pre-ignition  of  a mixture  of 
gas  and  air,  in  the  cylinder  of  an  internal- 
combustion  motor,  by  which  the  piston  is 
strongly  driven  backward  and  a partial  rota- 
tion of  the  shaft  in  reverse  direction  results: 
due  to  a very  combustible  mixture  with  high 
compression  in  relation  to  its  composition,  or  to 
advanced  spark-adjustment.  See  * ignition , 5, 
and  internal-combustion  *motor. 
backflash  (bak'flash),  v.  i.  Of  a flame  which 
is  consuming  a combustible  gas,  to  move  back 
through  the  current  of  gas  and  burn  at  a point 
farther  back  than  is  desired.  This  happens  when 
the  rate  of  flow  of  the  mixture  in  the  current  is  less  than 
the  rate  at  which  flame  propagates  itself  through  such  a 
mixture. 

back-flow  (bak'flo),  n.  Back-draft;  also,  the 
flowing  back  of  a flame  in  gas-engines, 
back-flue  (bak'flu),  n.  The  reverse  of  a re- 
turn-flue;  a flue  for  conducting  hot  gases  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  end  of  a boiler, 
back-fold  (bak'fold),  n.  A backward  fold  or 
folding;  the  English  equivalent  of  the  Ger- 
man riickfaltung , suggested  by  E.  Suess  for  the 
following  condition:  A mountain-range  which  has 
been  upheaved  by  folding  later  experiencesa  strike-fault 
whose  inner  side,  awayfrolu  the  bound ing  plains,  sinks. 
Later  a cross-folding  is  developed  at  right  angles  to  this 
break,  and  to  the  axis  of  the  older  folds,  which  causes 
great  upheaval  and  tilting.  This  last-formed  fold  is  called 
a back-fold.  Amer.  Geol.,  Aug.,  1904,  p.  16. 

back-furrow  (bak'fur//6),  v.  i.  To  lay  a sec- 
ond furrow-slice  against  the  face  of  a first  by 
plowing  in  the  reverse  direction, 
backgammon,  n — Russian  backgammon,  a va- 
riety of  backgammon  in  which  the  men,  instead  of  being 
set  up  on  various  points  at  the  beginning  of  the  game, 
are  entered  by  throws  of  the  dice,  both  players  entering 
upon  the  same  table  and  going  round  the  board  in  the 
same  direction. 

back-gear,  re.  2.  pi.  Gears  for  changing  the 
speed  of  a shaft  by  transferring  the  power  to 
a secondary  shaft  and  then  back  to  the  first 
shaft,  or  one  concentric  or  parallel  with  it. 
Such  a set  of  gears  is  commonly  used  on  lathes 
for  driving  the  live  spindle  when  cutting  metal, 
back-geared  (bak'gerd),  p.  a.  So  geared  that 
the  power  is  brought  back  to  a shaft  concen- 
tric with  the  driving-shaft,  or  parallel  to  it, 
but  turning  at  a different  speed, 
back-gray  (bak'gra),  n.  A piece  of  unbleached 
cotton  cloth  placed  on  a calico-printing  ma- 
chine between  the  cloth  which  is  being  printed 
and  the  back-blanket,  to  keep  the  latter  clean 
as  long  as  possible. 

Back-hand  stroke,  in  tennis  and  similar  games  played 
with  a racket  or  bat,  a stroke  in  executing  which  the 
player  turns  the  back  of  his  hand  toward  the  direction 
in  which  he  is  sending  the  ball  — for  a right-handed 
player  the  ball  on  the  left  side,  and  for  a left-hauded 
player  the  ball  on  the  right  side, 
backing,  n.  3.  (i)  In  archery:  (1)  A reinforcement 
of  wood  sinew,  or  other  elastic  material  forming  the 
back  of  a composite  bow.  (See  bow-.)  Backing  of  sinew  is 
free  (simply  bound  or  laced  upon  the  bow)  or  dose  (molded 
or  glued  upon  the  bow).  (2)  The  art  or  process  of  affixing 
such  a reinforcement.  (J)  In  masonry,  the  rough  stone- 
work, brickwork,  or  concrete  of  a wall  whose  face  is  of 
finer  material  or  workmanship;  in  arch,  construction. 
the  masonry  which  rests  immediately  upon  an  arch, 
sometimes  necessary  to  keep  it  from  deformation.  ( k ) 
In  mining,  planks  or  poles  placed  behind  the  main  tim- 
bers. 

backing-cloth  (bak'ing-klfith),  n.  In  calico- 
printing,  an  endless  cloth,  consisting  of  several 
layers  of  stout  cotton  cloth  fastened  together 
with  caoutchouc,  run  immediately  back  of  the 
fabric  to  be  printed,  to  increase  the  elasticity 
of  pressure  of  the  engraved  rollers, 
backing-cylinder  (bak'rag-sil"in-der),  n.  In 
calico-printing,  the  pressure-cylinder,  on  a 
I.  50 


cylinder  printing-machine,  which  serves  as 
a solid  abutment  for  the  engraved  printing- 
rollers. 

backlashing  (bak'lash/’ing),  n.  Same  as  back- 
lash, 1. 

back-line  (bak'lin),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  back- 
lined,  ppr.  back-lining.  See  to  *haul  back. 
back-mine  (bak'min),  n.  A cross-cut  passage 
toward  the  dip  of  the  strata.  Also  back-set 
mine.  [Scotch.] 

back-observation  (bak'ob-zer-va/shon),  n. 
An  observation  made,  as  in  surveying,  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  direction  of  progress, 
or  contrary  to  the  usual  direction, 
back-palming  (bak'pa"rning),  re.  In  conjuring, 
the  art  of  passing  cards  or  coins  to  the  back 
of  the  hand  through  the  fingers,  and  then 
back  again  to  the  palm,  as  the  hand  is  turned 
in  full  view  of  the  spectators. 

Recently  some  new  sleights  were  introduced  from 
America.  These  consist  in  an  amplification  of  the  method 
of  concealing  coins  and  cards  at  the  back  of  the  fingers. 
The  principle  has  received  the  incongruous  title  of  ‘'back- 
palming."  By  means  of  this  method  both  back  and  front 
of  the  hand  alternately  can  be  shown  empty,  while,  not- 
withstanding its  apparent  emptiness,  the  hand  neverthe- 
less conceals  a coin  or  card.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  428. 

backpedal  (bak'ped,'al),  v.  i.  In  bicycling,  to 
press  down  upon  the  pedal  as  it  rises,  in  order 
to  check  the  movement  of  the  wheel, 
backplate,  re.  2.  A plate  of  cast-iron  bolted 
against  the  back  or  outer  edge  of  molding- 
boxes,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  liquid 
metal  from  forcing  the  sand  outward  and 
escaping  from  the  mold : also  applied  to  the 
plate  used  on  the  back  of  the  wind-box  of  the 
Bessemer  converter. 

back-poppet  (bak'pop,l'et),  re.  The  tail-stock 
in  a lathe.  [Eng.] 

back-positive  (bak'poz//i-tiv),  re.  In  German 
organ-building,  that  division  of  the  instru- 
ment which  is  placed  behind  the  player’s 
seat  and  between  him  and  the  church.  It  is 
usually  played  from  the  lower  bank  of  keys. 
Compare  chair-organ  and  choir-organ. 
Back-pressure  line,  that  line  of  an  indicator-card 
which  is  traced  by  the  pencil  of  the  indicator  while  the 
end  of  the  cylinder  to  which  the  indicator  is  attached  is 
exhausting. 

back-quarter  (bak'kwar"ter),  m.  A strip  of 
leather  at  a rear  corner  of  a bow-top  carriage, 
backset,  re.  3.  In  lock-making,  the  horizontal 
distance  between  the  front  of  the  lock  and  the 
center  of  the  keyhole  : an  essential  measure- 
ment in  lock-fitting. 

back-shot  (bak'shot),  re.  A back-firing;  the 
firing  of  the  charge  in  the  cylinder  of  an  inter- 
nal-combustion engine  before  the  admission- 
valve  has  closed,  thus  causing  an  explosion  in 
the  admission-passage. 

back-shutter  (bak'shut/er),  re.  That  part  of 
a shutter  which  is  hinged  to  the  stile, 
back-slanging  (bak'slang-ing),  re.  The  cus- 
tom of  travelers  in  the  back-blocks  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  hotels  are  scarce,  of  seeking  ac- 
commodations at  the  settlers’  stations  on  their 
route.  [Australia.] 

back-slippage  (bak,slip”aj),  re.  Of  pumps, 
same  as  slip1,  re.,  6. 

back-spin  (bak'spin),  n.  A backward  rota- 
tion, as  of  a golf-ball.  It  checks  the  forward 
motion  of  the  ball. 

back-stamp  (bak'stamp),  re.  An  imprint  upon 
the  reverse  side  of  mailed  matter  indicating  the 
time  and  place  of  its  receipt  at  a post-office, 
backstay,  re.  8.  In  mining,  an  inclined  strut 
or  brace  of  a shaft-head  frame,  designed  to 
resist  the  pull  of  the  hoisting-engine Back- 

stays to  the  sun,  radiating  beams  uf  light  proceeding 
from  behind  a cloud  near  the  horizon ; the  sunbeams 
shining  between  distant  clouds  and  illuminating  the 
lower  hazy,  dusty  atmosphere.  When  these  beams  de- 
scend to  the  earth  or  ocean  in  front  of  the  observer  it  is 
said  that  the  sun  is  “drawing  water.” — Shifting  back- 
stay, a stay  used  on  a fore-and-aft  vessel  only  as  neces- 
sity requires.  Such  stays  are  shifted  when  the  vessel  goes 
about,  so  that  the  weather  ones  will  be  taut  and  the  lee 
ones  slack.  Shifting  backstays  are  set  up  with  their  own 
permanent  tackle  and  act  as  preventer  stays  for  the  top- 
mast when  the  vessel  is  under  a press  of  sail.  When  not 
in  use  they  are  secured  in  the  after  part  of  the  channels 
or  standing  rigging  of  the  mast  to  which  they  belong, 
back-stop,  re.  2.  In  base-ball,  the  catcher.  See 
def.  1. — 3.  A stop  or  pawl  designed  to  check 
the  backward  movement  of  a wheel ; a detent. 
-Back-stop  net,  coarse  netting  used  on  athletic  grounds 
to  prevent  the  balls  used  in  tennis  or  base-ball  from  pass- 
ing beyond  certain  limits. 

back-stope  (bak'stop),  re.  In  mining,  a working- 
place  over  a drift  or  level  in  which  the  ore  is 
attacked  from  below. 
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backstope  (bak'stop),  v.  i.  ; pret.  and  pp.  back- 
stoped,  ppr.  backstoping.  To  mine  a stope  by 
working  from  below. 

back-stretch  (bak-strech'),  re.  That  part  of  a 
circular  or  oval  race-course  which  is  at  the 
side  opposite  to  the  finish ; the  part  opposite 
the  home-stretch. 

back-stroke,  n.  3.  In  teleg.,  the  return-stroke 
of  the  lever  in  a telegraph-sounder.  Standard 
Elect.  Diet.— 4.  Diastolic  impulse  of  the  heart, 
a faint  beat  occurring  as  the  blood  enters  the 
ventricles. 

back-swordman  (bak'sord-  man),  re.  Same  as 
back-swordsman.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 
back-swordsman (bak'sordz-man),  n.  Afencer 
with  the  single-stiek  or  back-sword, 
back-turn  (bak'tern),  re.  In  music,  same  as 
turn,  6. 

back-up  (bak'up),  re.  Mechanism  or  levers  by 
which  the  forward  motion  of  a motor-car  or 
-vehicle  is  reversed. 

The  single  lever  which,  by  a forward  and  backward 
movement,  through  the  space  of  about  12  inches,  starts 
the  engine,  and  controls  the  forward  speeds  and  the  back- 
up, doing  away  with  the  confusion  arising  from  a multi- 
plication of  levers.  Hiscox,  Horseless  Vehicles,  p.  262. 

back-valve  (bak'valv),  re.  A check-valve;  a 
valve  which  automatically  prevents  a fluidfrom 
flowing  in  the  wrong  direction, 
back-vent  (bak'vent),  re.  In  mining,  in  wide 
rooms  with  center  pack-walls,  the  air-course 
alongside  the  pillar.  Barrowman,  Gloss. 
[Scotch.] 

back-wash  (bak'wosh),  v.  t.  1.  To  cleanse 
from  oil,  as  wool  after  combing. — 2.  To  sub- 
ject to  the  back-wash  of  a boat  which  is  ahead 
or  is  passing. 

back- wash  (bak'wosh),  re.  1.  In  worsted 
manuf.,a,  process  of  cleaning  the  carded  sliver 
of  wool  by  passing  it  through  hot  suds.  C. 
Vickerman,  Woolen  Spinning,  p.  225. — 2.  The 
disturbed  water  thrown  aft  by  the  action  of 
the  oars,  paddle-wheels,  or  propeller  of  a boat, 
backwasher  (bak'wosh-er),  re.  In  worsted 
manuf.,  a machine  for  cleansing  the  carded 
sliver  by  passing  it  through  hot  soap-suds  and 
water,  over  hot  copper  drums,  and  through  a 
screw  gill-box. 

back-working  (bak'wer-king),  re.  In  mining, 
working  a coal-bed  back  or  working  toward 
the  shaft.  [Scotch.] 

bacological  (bak-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [It.  * bacolog - 
ico  (<  NL.  *bacologicus),<.  "bacologia,  the  art  of 
silkworm  culture,  < baco,  reduced  from  bom- 
baco,  var.  of  bombace,  < ML.  bombax,  var.  of  L. 
bombyx,  silkworm  (see  bombast,  bombyx)  + Gr. 
-'Xoyta  < /tyn i , speak.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  culture  of  silkworms ; sericultural. 
Baconian  theory,  the  theory  that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays 
usually  attributed  to  Shakspere.  This  theory,  first  dis- 
tinctly put  forth  by  Delia  Bacon  in  1857,  lias  had  many 
fervent  advocates,  who  have  sought  to  establish  it  by 
various  arguments  and  ingenious  “ discoveries  ” of  cryp- 
tograms and  the  like.  Its  chief  incentives  have  been  the 
paucity  of  our  knowledge  of  Shakspere’s  life  and  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  Bacon’s  genius. 

Baconianism  (ba-ko'ni-an-izm),  re.  Baconism. 
Baconist  (ba'kon-ist),  re.  1.  An  adherent  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy. — 2.  One  who  holds 
to  or  favors  the  Baconian  authorship  of  the 
plays  usually  recognized  as  Shakspere’s. 
Bacony  degeneration.  Same  as  lardaceous  disease. 
Bacopa  (ba-ko'pa),  n.  [NL.  (Aublet,  1775), 
prob.  after  a native  Guiana  name  of  the  type 
species.]  A ger  is  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
of  the  family  Scro phulariacese.  The  type  species, 
B.  aquatica , is  a native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  and  in  those 
countries  is  used  medicinally.  See  Herpestis. 
bactersemia,  n.  An  improper  form  of  *bac- 
teriemia. 

bacteria-bed  (bak-te'ri-a-bed//),  n.  In  sewage 
disposal,  same  as  + cultivation-bed  (which  see). 
Bacterial  blight,  a name  given  to  certain  bacterial 
diseases  of  plants : as,  the  bacterial  blight  of  the  walnut, 
which  has  been  reported  from  California,  and  the  bacterial 
blight  of  potatoes  (. Bacillus  solanacearum),  which  causes 
the  death  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  and  also  the  rotting  of 
the  tubers.— Bacterial  lamp,  a glass  flask  of  1-2  liters 
capacity,  containing  a culture  of  phosphorescent  bacteria. 
—Bacterial  proteins.  See  -kprotein . —Bacterial  spot, 
a disease  of  carnations,  of  bacterial  origin,  which  produces 
spots  on  the  leaves  and  finally  kills  them.  It  is  regarded 
as  distinct  from  bacteriosis  of  the  carnation,  attributed 
to  Bacillus  Dianthi. 

bacteria-tank  (bak-te'ri-a-tangk"),)*.  In  sew- 
age disposal,  same  as  *septic  tank  (which 
see). 

bacteric  (bak-ter'ik),  a.  Same  as  bacterial. 
Bactericidal  immunity.  See  ★ immunity . 
bactericide,  « — Specific  bactericide,  a term  intro- 
duced  by  Pfeiffer  to  designate  the  active  substance  of  a 
bacteriolytic  immune  serum  : same  as  -kbacteriolysin. 


bacteriemia 

bacteriemia  (bak-t.e-ri-e'mi-a),  re.  [NL.  b acte- 
rizemia,  < Gr.  fSatcn/ptov,  a rod  (see  bacterium), 
+ alfia,  ’blood.]  Presence  of  bacteria  in  the 
blood. 

bacteriofluorescin  (bak-te//ri-o-flu-o-res'in),  re, 
A green  fluorescent  pigment  produced  by  Ba- 
cillus pyocyaneus. 

bacterioid,  a.  II.  n.  An  organism  shaped  like 
a bacterium  ; specifically,  the  branched  form 
of  bacteria  found  in  the  root-nodules  of  legu- 
minous plants. 

bacterioidal  (bak-te-ri-oi'dal),  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a bacterium  ; bacterioid. 
bacteriologic  (bak-te//ri-o-loj'ik),  a.  Same  as 
bacteriological. 

Bacteriological  *ineubator,  *sterilizer.  See 

the  nouns. 

bacteriologically  (bak-te/''ri-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a bacteriological  sense  or  relation, 
bacteriolysin  (bak'Ye-ri-ol'i-sin),  n.  [bacteri- 
olysis) + -ire2.]  A substance  of  the  character 
of  an  amboceptor,  which  will  cause  the  de- 
struction of  bacteria  in  the  presence  of  a cor- 
responding complement.  (See  * complement , 
8.)  Its  action  is,  generally  speaking,  specific,  that  is,  a 
certain  bacteriolysin  will  destroy  only  a certain  definite 
species  of  bacteria. 

In  his  Croonian  lecture  (1900)  Ehrlich  says : “ From 
this  it  appears  that  in  the  therapeutic  application  of 
anti-hacterial  sera  to  man  therapeutical  success  is  only 
to  be  attained  if  we  use  either  a bacteriolysin  with  a 
complement  which  is  stable  in  man,  or  at  least  a bacteri- 
olysin tile  amboceptor  of  which  finds  in  human  serum 
an  appropriate  complement.  The  latter  condition  will 
be  the  more  readily  fulfilled  the  nearer  the  species  em- 
ployed in  the  immunisation  process  is  to  man ." 

Lancet,  April  4,  1903,  p.  943. 

bacteriolysis  (bak//te-ri-ol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
bacterium  + Gr.  /.vote,  dissolution.]  Destruc- 
tion of  bacteria  by  some  specific  lysin. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  results  of  the  studies  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  work  on  haemolysis  and  bacteriolysis , 
which  is  now  attracting  so  much  attention  among  bacte- 
riologists and  pathologists,  and  as  they  contain  certain 
facts  of  fundamental  importance  bearing  on  the  theory 
of  these  phenomena,  it  seems  best  not  to  delay  publica- 
tion until  the  entire  series  of  researches  shall  have  been 
completed.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  March  17,  1902,  p.  278. 

bacteriolytic  (bak-teM-o-lit'ik),  a.  [bacteri- 
olysis (- lyt -)  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  bacteriolysis ; destructive  to  bac- 
teria through  the  action  of  specific  lysins. 

The  colon  and  typhoid  bacillus  were  employed  to  check 
one  another.  It  was  found  that  in  nearly  every  case  the 
bacteriolytic  power  of  the  blood  was  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  typhoid  bacillus,  even  if  alcohol  was  not  employed. 

Therapeutic  Gazette,  May  15,  1903,  p.  292. 

bacterioprotein  (bak-te'1'ri-o-pi,b'te -in),  n. 
An  albuminous  substance  derived  from  bac- 
teria. Same  as  bacterial  ^protein. 
bacteriopurpurin  (bak-te,/ri-o-per'pu-rin),  re. 
[L.  bacterium  + purpureas , purple,  + 

The  reddish-purple  coloring  matter  contained 
in  certain  bacteria. 

bacterioscopically  (bak-te^ri-o-skop'i-kal-i), 
adv.  By  bacterioscopic  methods ; by  means 
of  a search  for  bacteria  with  the  microscope 
or  by  culture  methods.  Nature , LXVII.  370. 
bacterioscopist  (bak-te-ri-os'ko-pist),  n.  One 
engaged  or  skilled  in  the  microscopical  in- 
vestigation of  bacteria. 

bacteriosis  (bak-te-ri-o'sis),  n.  Any  plant- 
disease  caused  by  bacteria.— Bacteriosis  of  the 
carnation,  a disease  of  car  nations  attributed  by  Arthur 
and  Bolley  to  Bacillus  Dianthi. — Bacteriosis  of  the 
cucumber,  a disease  of  cucumbers  caused  by  Bacillus 
tracheiphilus. — Bacteriosis  of  the  hyacinth,  a disease 
of  hyacinths  caused  (according  to  VVakker)  by  Pseudo- 
monas Uyacinthi. — Bacteriosis  of  the  melon,  a dis- 
ease which  destroys  the  leaves  and  vines  of  melons  : 
caused  by  Bacillus  tracheiphilus. — Bacteriosis  Of  the 
mulberry,  a disease  of  the  mulberry  attributed  to  Ba- 
cillus Cubonianus. — Bacteriosis  of  the  potato,  a dis- 
ease which  attacks  the  leaves,  steins,  and  tubers  of 
potatoes  : said  to  be  caused  by  Bacillus  solanacearum. — 
Pink  bacteriosis  of  wheat,  a disease  of  wheat  at- 
tributed to  Micrococcus  Tritici. 

bacteriotoxin  fbak-te,/ri-o-tok'sin)!  re.  1.  A 
toxin  of  bacterial  origin. — 2.  Same  as  *bac- 
teriolysin. 

bacterium,  Hog-cholera  bacteria,  a group  of 

varieties  or  species,  including  Bacillus  Salmoni,  found 
associated  with  hog-cholera. — Involution  forms  of 
bacteria,  irregular  forms  due  to  constrictions  or  swell- 
ing of  the  cells.  They  occur  especially  in  old  cultures, 
where  the  organisms  have  little  vitality  or  are  dead. — 
Iron-bacteria,  certain  of  the  higher  bacteria,  as  species 
of  Crenothrix , which  make  use  of  the  iron  compounds, 
especially  iron  carbonate.  See  'kCrenothrix. — Luminous 
bacteria,  species  which  possess  luminous  properties. 
The  luminosity  appears  to  be  due  to  the  vital  processes 
of  the  cell  acting  in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen. — Mes- 
ophilic  bacteria,  a class  of  bacteria  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  temperature  at  which  they  grow.  The  mini- 
mum is  10°-15°  C.,  optimum  37°  C.,  and  maximum  about 


45°  C.  The  forms  which  produce  pathogenic  action  in 
man  belong  to  this  class.—  Nodule -bacteria,  the  bac- 
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Nodule-bacteria. 

A,  a few  cells  highly  magnified  to  show  the  bacteria;  four  cells 
with  nuclei;  B,  branching  forms  from  clover  tubercle;  C,  rod- 
forms  from  fenugreek  tubercle. 

teria  which  produce  nodules  upon  leguminous  plants, 
enabling  them  to  use  atmospheric  nitrogen.  — Pigment- 
bacteria,  bacteria  which  exhibit  color. — Psychrophil- 
ic  bacteria,  bacteria  which  develop  at  a minimum 
temperature  of  0°  C.,  optimum  15°-20°  C.,  and  maximum 
about  30°  C.  The  water-inhabiting  bacteria  generally  be- 
long to  this  class. — Pus-producing  bacteria,  the  group 
of  forms  which  are  active  in  suppurative  processes,  of 
which  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  a frequently  found  ex- 
ample.— Sulphur  bacteria,  a name  applied  to  certain 
bacteria  frequently  found  in  sulphur-springs.  The  most 
common  forms  belong  to  -kBeggiatoa  (see  cut),  and 
'kThiothrix. — Thermophilic  bacteria,  a group  of  bac- 
teria which  require  a high  temperature  for  successful 
growth.  The  minimum  is  40°  - 49°  C.,  optimum  50°  - 55° 
C.,  and  maximum  60° -70°  C.  Many  of  the  soil-bacteria 
belong  to  this  group. 

bacteriuria  (bak-te-ri-u/ri-a).  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Banri/piov,  a rod  (see  bacterium),  + ovpov,  urine.] 
Presence  of  bacteria  in  the  urine  when  voided. 
Bactrian.  I.  a — Bactrian  sage,  Zoroaster. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  Bactria.  — old  Bac- 
trian,the  old  language  of  Bactria : usually  called  Avestan 
or  Zend. 

Bactrites  (bak-tri'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  paurpov, 
a cudgel,  + -ites.']  An  early  genus  of  fossil 
cephalopods  in  which  the  shell  is  straight,  the 
protoconch  round  and  calcified,  and  the  septa 
regularly  saucer-shaped,  with  a lateral  si- 
phonal  lobe.  Some  writers  regard  this  genus,  which 
occurs  only  in  the  Devonian,  as  a derived  form  of  the 
nautiloids  because  of  its  shape,  the  variability  of  its 
siphonal  lobe,  and  the  fact  that  some  nautiloids,  like 
Orthoceras,  possess  a calcified  protoconch.  Others  re- 
gard the  genus  as  a primitive  form  of  the  ammonoids ; 
but  this  view  is  not  now  well  supported. 

bactriticone  (bak-trit'i-kon),  re.  [NL.,  <Bac- 
trites,  + Gr.  uavog,  cone.]  The  elongate-conic 
shell  of  the  cephalopod  genus  Bactrites.  The 
word  was  employed  by  Hyatt  to  distinguish  this  shell 
from  the  similar  but  stouter  cones  of  nautiloids  like 
Orthoceras  (orthoceracones) , on  the  assumption  that 
Bactrites  is  an  ammonoid  genus  and  the  only  represen- 
tative of  that  group  with  a straight  and  smooth  shell. 
This  view  is  not  generally  accepted,  and  the  term  bactrit- 
icone is  held  to  be  essentially  equivalent  to  orthocera - 
cone. 

bacuba  (ba-ko'ba),  re.  [A  native  W.  Ind.  name : 
cf.  Oyambi  bacowe,  Galibi  baccoiicou,  baloulaca, 
banana.]  A name,  in  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
of  the  cultivated  dwarf  banana,  Musa  Caven- 
dishii. 

bacule  (bak'ul),  re.  [Mi’,  bacule. Same  as 
bascule,  2. 

baculiferous  (bak-u-lif'e-rus),  a.  Bearing 

reeds  or  canes. 

baculiform  (ba-kuTi-fdrm),  a.  [L.  baculum, 
rod,  + forma,  form.]  Bod-shaped  ; straight, 
baculiticone  (bak-u-lit'i-kon),  re.  [NL., 
< Baculites  + Gr.  uavoq,  cone.]  A shell  like  that 
of  the  ammonoid  cephalopod  genus  Baculites; 
a shell  close-coiled  in  early  stages  but  in  later 
growth  becoming  uncoiled  and  finally  straight, 
baddeckite  (ba-dek'it),  re.  [Baddeck  (see  def.) 
+ -ite2.]  A highly  ferriferous  mica  occurring 
in  small  isolated  scales  embedded  in  a plastic 
clay:  found  near  Baddeck,  Nova  Scotia, 
baddeleyite  (bad'li-it),  re.  [Named  after  Jo- 
seph Baddeley,  who  brought  the  first  specimen 
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from  Ceylon.]  Zirconium  dioxid  (Zr02),  oc- 
curring in  tabular  monoclinic  crystals  from 
yellow  to  brown  or  black  in  color:’  first  found 
in  the  gem-sands  of  Bakwana,  Ceylon,  and  later 
in  Brazil  (there  called  brazilite)  and  in  Sweden, 
badenite  (bad'e-nit),  re.  [Bumanian  Badeni 
(see  def. ) + -ite2.)  An  arsenide  of  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  iron,  containing  also  a small  amount  of 
bismuth.  It  occurs  in  steel-gray  granular  to 
fibrous  masses  at  Badeni-Ungureni,  Bumania. 
badge1,  re.  5.  A breed  of  domesticated  pigeons, 
so  named  because  of  the  sprinkling  of  white 
about  the  head  and  10  white  flight-feathers. 
—Badge  of  fraud,  in  law,  an  act  or  omission  innocent 
m itself,  but  so  out  of  the  usual  course  that  a presump- 
tion of  fraudulent  dealing  arises,  which  must  be  over- 
come by  positive  evidence. 

badger2,  re.  5.  An  erroneous  translation,  in 
the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  of  the  He- 
brew tahash,  an  animal  whose  skins  are  men- 
tioned 13  times  in  the  Old  Testament  as  cover- 
ings for  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  table  of 
showbread,  and  the  tabernacle  itself,  and  once 
(in  Ezek.  xvi.  10)  as  a material  for  the  shoes 
or  sandals  worn  by  women.  Badgers  are  not  known 
to  occur  in  Asia  as  far  south  aB  Palestine  and  Arabia. 
The  particular  animal  which  furnished  these  skins  has 
not  yet  been  identified. 

6.  In  Australia,  (a)  the  bandicoot,  Perameles, 
and,  rarely,  ( b ) the  rock-kangaroo,  Petro- 
gale. — 7.  A soldier  who  wears  short  whiskers. 
[Colloq.,  U.  S.] — 8.  In  angling,  an  artificial 
fly  having  a hackle  of  badger  cock  with  a dark- 
brown,  nearly  black  center  and  cream-colored 
points. — Badger  game,  ablackmailingscheme  in  which 
a man  of  means  is  enticed  by  a woman  into  a compromis- 
ing relation,  and  is  then  pounced  upon  by  her  alleged  hus- 
band and  compelled  to  pay  smart-money, 
badger-box  (baj'er-boks),  re.  A roughly  con- 
structed dwelling,  shaped  like  an  inverted  V 
and  covered  with  bark,  much  used  by  Tasma- 
nian pioneers.  [Australia.] 
badhan  (bad 'chan),  re.  [Yiddish,  from  Tal- 
mudic (Syr.)  bedith,  cheer  up,  amuse.]  Apro- 
fessioual  jester ; one  who  entertains  the  guests 
at  a Jewish  marriage  by  reciting  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish  popularsongs,  anecdotes,  etc.,  and  who 
also  addresses  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Al- 
though liis  chief  occupation  (as  his  name  signifies)  is 
merrymaking,  his  addresses  to  the  couple  before  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  assume  a solemn  character.  Also  called 
inarshalok  or  marshallik,  from  the  German  marschalk,  a 
sort  of  leader  in  festivities. 

badia  (ba-de'a),  re.  [It.,  shortened  form  of  ab- 
badia.)  Same  as  *abbadia  (which  see). 
Badiotites  (bad-i-o-ti'tez),  re.  [NL.;  formation 
not  obvious.]  A genus  of  ammonoid  cephalo- 
pods with  closely  coiled  discoidal  shells,  rela- 
ti  vely  simple  septal  sutures,  and  strongly  ribbed 
and  keeled  whorls.  It  occurs  in  the  Triassie 
rocks  of  the  Mediterranean  province, 
badjong  (bad'jdug),  re.  [Aboriginal  name.]  The 
name,  in  western  Australia,  of  a tall  shrub, 
Acacia  micr obotrya . It  produces  a large  quantity  of 
good  gum,  similar  to  gum  arable,  which  has  a pleasant 
sweetish  taste;  the  aboriginals  gather  and  store  it  in 
hollow  trees  for  use  as  food  in  winter, 
bad-wing  (bad'wing),  re.  A geometrid  moth, 
Dyspteris  abortivaria,  inhabiting  the  Atlantic 
United  States,  the  hind  wings  of  which  are 
greatly  reduced  in  size.  It  is  pea-green  in  color, 
with  two  white  hands  on  each  of  the  fore  wings  and  one 
on  each  of  the  hind  wings.  Its  larvse  roll  the  leaves  of 
grape. 

Baelz’s  disease  of  the  lip.  See  *lip. 

Bsena  (be'na),  re.  [NL. ; formation  not  ob- 
vious.] A genus  of  fossil  turtles  from  the 
Cretaceous  and  Eocene  of  North  America, 
bsenomere  (be'no-mer),  re.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  flaivav, 
go  (see  base2,  basis),  + gtpog,  part.]  One  of 
the  thoracic  segments  of  an  arthropod, 
baenopod  (be'no-pod),  re.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  fiatvav, 
go,  + vovg  (nod-),  foot.]  One  of  the  thoracic 
legs  of  an  arthropod. 

baenosome  (be'no-som),  re.  [Gr.  pabnv,  go, 
+ copa,  body.]  The  thoracic  region  of  an 
arthropod.  Packard. 
baer,  re.  Same  as  *ber. 

Bastyl  coin,  an  ancient  coin  representing  a sacred  mete- 
orite, like  those  of  Eleuthera,  Myrina,  and  other  Greek 
cities. 

baetylic  (be-til'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
baetylus  or  sacred  meteoric  stone. 

In  the  later  palace  a series  of  finds  illustrated  the 
‘ baetylic ' cult  of  the  Double  Axe  and  its  associated  divini- 
ties. A gem  showed  a female  figure  — apparently  a god- 
dess— bearing  this  sacred  emblem. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.  1902,  p.  468. 

baetzner  (betz'ner),  re.  A small  billon  coin  of 
Strassburg  in  Alsace,  worth  8 deniers. 
baff3  (baf),  a.  [Prob.  a form  of  bauch .]  Worth- 
less; useless.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Baff  week,  the  week 


baff 

In  which  no  pay  is  received,  fortnightly  payment  of  wages  of  a village,  destroying  the  bread-fruit  and  coconut  crops, 
being  customary  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain.— Baff  uprooting  the  trees  or  stripping  them  of  their  leaves,  so 
Saturday,  the  Saturday  of  baff  week.  that  it  takes  them  a long  time  to  recover, 

baffle,  re.  4.  An  artificial  obstruction  (in  the  Plant  W orld,  May,  1903,  p.  100. 

form  of  a board,  plate,  or  cleat  placed  in  the  bago  (bii'go),  re.  [Tagalog.]  A name  in  the 


channel)  to  the  continuous  smooth  flow  of  a 
liquid  or  gas.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a thorough  mixture  of  the  flowing  medium,  or  of  check- 
ing its  velocity,  or  of  detaining  solid  matters  trans- 
ported or  propelled  by  the  flowing  medium, 
baffle-block  (baf'l-blok),  re.  A thick  piece  of 
metal,  sometimes  hollow,  used  to  baffle,  or 
deflect,  gases  in  a furnace, 
baffle-ring  (baf'l-ring),  re.  A ring  placed  in  a 
bearing  to  prevent  leakage. 


Philippine  Islands  of  Onetim  Gnemon,  an  ever- 
green shrub  or  small  tree  with  jointed,  knotty 
branches,  opposite  leaves,  and  catkin-like  in- 
florescence. The  hark  yields  cordage  ; the  seeds  are 
roasted  and  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  the  young  leaves  are 
cooked  and  eaten  like  spinach.  Also  called  nabu. 

bag-rack  (bag'rak),  n.  A rack  attached  to  the 
side  or  bulkheads  of  a ship  to  support  the  bags 
in  which  the  crew  keep  their  clothing. 


balance 

Bairdiella  (bar-di-el 'a),  re.  [NL.,  named  for 
Spencer  P.  Baird,  an  American  naturalist.] 
A genus  of  American  scisenoid  fishes,  includ- 
ingthemademoiselle,  or  silver-croaker,  B.  chry- 
sura.  Gill. 

bait-bug  (bat'bug),  n.  A small  burrowing 
crustacean,  Hippa  talpoidea,  found  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  North  America, 
baiz,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  baize. 
bajara  (ba-yii'ra),  re.  A form  of  pump  or 
water-lift  used  for  irrigation  purposes.  It  com- 
prises a large  vertical  wheel  carrying  on  its  cireumfer- 
enee  a chain  of  water-buckets  and  driven  by  rough  gear- 
from  a whim  operated  by  a horse  or  mule. 


A tank  in  which  Bajocian  group.  See 


baffles,  or  cross-partitions,  are  placed  to  check 
the  flow  of  a liquid  or  vapor  through  the  tank, 
baffle-tube  (baf'l-tub),  re.  A tube  placed  in 
the  path  of  the  hot  gases  from  a furnace,  to 
deflect  them  and  make  them  take  a more  cir- 


(St&l,  1862),  from  a native  name?]  A pentat- 
omid  bug,  Bagrada  hilaris,  common  in  South 
Africa,  where  it  damages  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower just  as  does  the  allied  harlequin  cab- 
bage-bug ( Murgantia  histriomca)  in  the  United 
States. 


<M,y.  • 

b»Oi,,g  MOtag),  „ A„  arrangement  or  " 

system  of  partitions,  plates,  or  rings  whereby  b^sang  (bag'sang), 
a tendency  to  motion m an  undesired  direction  6 ■ 

is  prevented.  See  baffle-plate,  *baffle-ring. 


baffy  (baf'i), 
*baffy-spoon. 
baffy-spoon  (baf'i-spon), 


[baffle  + -1/2.]  Same  as 


n.  A wooden  club 


A,  baffy-spoon ; B,  long-  spoon. 


with  a short  shaft  and  very  much  lofted  in  the 
face,  used  in  golf  for  playing  approaches. 
bag1,  re.  13.  In  base-ball,  a base-bag. — 14. 
A swelling  on  a boiler-plate.  It  is  frequently  found 


[Bisaya  bdgsang.']  A 
name  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  the  starchy 
pith  of  several  palms,  especially  that  of  Caryota 
Rumphiana.  The  pith  yields  a kind  of  sago  which  is 
highly  nutritious,  and  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives  either 
in  the  form  of  gruel  or  as  a substitute  for  rice. 

baguet,  re.  2.  Incytol.,  a rod-shaped  mass  of 
chromatin  in  the  nuclear  division  of  some  In- 
fusoria. 

baguilumban  (ba-ge-lom'ban),  n.  Same  as 
*balokanag. 

baguio,  n.  See  +bagio. 

bag-worm,  re— Abbot’s  bag  -worm,  the  case-bearing 
larva  of  a psyehid  moth,  Oiketicus  cibbotii  (Grote),  occur- 
ring in  the  southern  United  States.  See  Psychidse.— 
Quince  bag-worm,  the  larva  of  Thyridopteryx  ephemerse- 
formis.  See  bag-worm. 

bahag  (ba/hag),  n.  [Tagalog  and  Bisaya.]  A 
loin-cloth  worn  by  the  natives  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 


In  wrouglit-irou  boiler-plates,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  ’Rahnmn  lnneelet  Kpp 

of  cinder  inside  the  plate,  which  causes  that  part  of  the  ,5.  Is , ... lancelet. 

plate  which  is  exposed  to  the  heat  to  expand  more  than  Da»na»WClry  (ba-ha  dri),  n.  [Also  bahaudry , 

the  side  next  to  the  water  and  to  separate  from  it.  bahadry , < Hind,  bahdduri , adj.,  < bahadur , ba- 

15.  In  leather-mannf.,  fullness  in  the  middle  hadur.]  The  star  pagoda  in  Mysore.  See 

of  a skin,  which  prevents  it  from  lying  out  pagoda,  3. 

flat  and  smooth.  It  is  more  marked  in  large  batiawaur  (ba-ha'dor),  n.  Same  as  baliadur. 
skins — Barnes’s  bag,  an  hourglass-shaped  rubber  hag  Bahian  group.  See  *groupt. 

■■  „fp,i  —Faraday’s electric  baho  (ba'ho),  n.  [Rop\baho,paho .]  Same  as 

*paho. 

bahur  (ba'chor),  n. ; pi.  bahurim  (ba-cho'rem). 
[Yiddish  bocher,  Heb.  bahur,  pi.  bahurim,  < 
bahar,  choose,  select.]  1.  In  biblical  Hebrew, 
a young  man.  Gesenius. — 2.  In  modern  use 
(since  the  fourteenth  century),  a student  of  the 
Talmud  in  a rabbinical  college  (yeshiba),  espe- 
cially now  in  Russia  and  Poland, 
baia  (bi'a),  n.  [Said  to  be  Siamese.]  Amoney- 
shell,  as  a cowry, 
baidarki,  See  bidarlcee. 

Baiera  (bi'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Friedrich  Braun, 
1843),  named  in  honor  of  Johann  Jacob  Baier 
(1677  - 1735),  an  eminent  man  of  science.]  See 

_ Jeanpa/ulia. 

ously)  of  a batsman  when  he  fail's  to  score  a run  in  either  bail2,  n.  7.  In  Canadian  law,  a demise  of  realty, 
of  his  two  innings.  [Colloq.]  Hutchinson,  Cricket,  p.  322.  —Bail  court.  See  *court.— Bail  emphyteotique,' a 

f Al'  n Inner  t OIMVI  um'I b wnbl  In 


employed  in  dilating  the  os  uteri, 
bag,  an  instrument  devised  by 
Faraday  to  show  that  a charge 
of  static  electricity  is  distrib- 
uted on  the  exterior  surface 
of  bodies.  A metal  ring  on  an 
insulated  support  has  a gauze 
bag  fitted  to  it.  After  electrifi- 
cation by  use  of  a proof-plane, 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  charge 
is  on  the  exterior,  for  when  the 
bag  is  drawn  inside  out  by  pull- 
ing the  silk  strings  the  charge 
will  still  be  found  on  the  exte- 
rior.— Politzer  bag,  a rubber 
bulb  with  a tube  attached,  used 
to  force  open  the  Eustachian 
tube  in  cases  of  catarrhal  clos- 
ure. See  politzerize. 
bag1,  v.  t — To  bag  a brace,  in  cricket,  said  (hunior- 


Faraday’s  Electric  Bag. 


bagatel.  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  bagatelle. 
bagatelle,  n.  3.  Specifically,  in  music , a short 
and  light  piece,  usually  for  the  piano, 
bag-filler,  n.  2.  In  milling , a machine  for  fill- 
ing paper  bags  or  cloth  sacks  with  flour,  bran, 
meal,  etc.  One  form  consists  of  a short  conveyer, 
operated  by  hand,  for  drawing  a fixed  quantity  of  flour 
from  a hopper  and  loading  it  in  the  bag.  In  other  forms 
the  empty  bag  is  placed  in  a machine,  where  it  is  firmly 
held  and  raised  to  a filling-cylinder  by  which  a fixed 
quantity  of  flour  is  placed  in  it,  the  filled  hag  or  sack  being 
released  and  removed  by  hand, 
baggage-room  (bag'aj-rom),  m.  1.  A room  at 
a railway-station,  steamship-pier,  or  the  like. 


lease  for  a long  term,  with  right  to  renew  indefinitely, 
practically  amounting  to  an  absolute  conveyance. — Com- 
monbail.  (a)  See  frails.  (6)  In  practice,  theformal  enter- 
ing of  fictitious  bail  when  special  bail  is  not  required.  It  is 
intended  merely  to  express  the  appearance  of  a defendant. 

bail3,  v.  II.  intrans.  To  halt  or  surrender 
when  ‘ ‘ bailed  up  ” or  “ held  up  ” by  a highway- 
man. [Australia.] 

Bailable  process,  an  attachment  requiring  the  arrest  of 
a defendant,  and  his  release  upon  giving  to  the  officer  of 
the  court  to  whom  the  attachment  is  directed  suitable  bail 
for  his  appearance. 

bail-drive 


(bal ' dmv),  re.  A universal-joint 

» sieaiusiiqj-pier,  or  rue  11K6,  S & , ITT  .•  7 

where  baggage  is  received,  registered,  dated,  baiJe,r,  ,n.,+  -er  .]  In  cricket, 

cheeked,  etc.-2.  A room  where  baggage  may  ? bal^  ^ites  bails  : usually  applied 
be  left  until  called  for,  a receipt  or  number  . to.,a -bal1  that  strikes  the  bails  after  pitching, 
being  given.  [U.  S.  in  both  senses.]  bail-former  (bal  forimer),  re  A wire-cutting 

baggatiway  (ba-gat'i-wa),  re.  [Ojibwa pagaa-  T s bails' 

dowe.  to  Dlav  ball  1 The  «mnp  of  lacrosse  Damn,  » — Water-bailiff,  (b)  In  English  port  towns, 
T nr  rLFJ,, lWichiiL;  V. lacrosse,  an  officer  appointed  to  search  ships,  (c)  In  London,  an 

a.  m.  iyootey,  lYiicnigau,  p.  01.  officer  who  supervises  the  inspection  of  fish  brought  into 

bagging1,  n — Cotton  bagging,  a jute  fabric  of  very  the  city, 
coarse  texture  for  baling  cotton  : same  as  gunny  bag-  bailiff-errant  (ba'lif -errant),  n.  An  under- 
_____  i bailiff ; a deputy  to  a bailiff. 

Baggy  group.  See  group.  bailing-net  (ba'  ling-net),  n.  A scoop- or  gath- 

bagio,  baguio  (ba'gi-o,  ba-ge'o),  n.  [Sp.  ba - ering-net  used  in  lifting  live  fish  out  of  a trap 
guio,  < Tagalog,  Bisaya,  Pampanga,  etc.,  bagio , or  seine. 

Ilocan  bag  guio,  a tempest.]  In  the  Philippine  Baillarger’s  layer-line.  See  Mine 2. 

Islands,  a native  name  for  a whirlwind  storm,  baiochetto  (ba-yo-ket'o),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of 
hurricane,  typhoon,  or  cyclone.  baiocco:  see  baiocco .]  A small  silver  coin  of 

Baguios , as  hurricanes  are  called  here,  seem  to  be  of  t*16  Farnesi,  dukes  of  Castro,  in  the  sixteenth 

frequent  occurrence.  They  often  blow  down  all  the  huts  century. 


Bajuvarian  series.  See  ★ series . 
bakam  (ba'kam),  n.  [E.  Indian.]  A name 
applied  in  the  East  Indies  to  Biancsea  Sappanf 
the  sapan-wood  of  commerce.  See  sapan - 
wood.  Also  called  bookum  and  bukkim-wood. 
bakanan,  n.  See  *bacauan. 
bakelite  (ba'kel-it),  n.  The  trade-name  of  a 
liquid  compound  of  phenol  and  formaldehyde 
used  in  the  production  of  an  insulating  material. 
Baker’s  leg  or  knee,  knock-knee.— Bakers’  sponge 
test.  See 

bakerite  (ba'ker-it),  n.  [Named  after  R.  C. 
Baker , a director  of  the  mining  company.]  A 
hydrated  calcium  borosilicate  occurring  in 
massive  white  forms  at  the  borax-mines  in  San 
Bernardino  county,  California. 

Bakewellia  (bak-wel'i-a),  n.  [ Bakewell , a mar- 
ket-town in  Derbyshire.]  A genus  of  Permian 
pelecypod  mollusks  belonging  to  the  family 
Pernidse.  Also  written  Bakevellia. 
baking-paper  (ba 'king-pauper),  n.  In  cooking , 
a thin  sheet  of  asbestos  fabric  or  felt,  used  to 
control  the  baking  of  bread  or  cake.  When  the 
bread  or  cake  is  sufficiently  browned  in  the  oven,  the 
paper  is  laid  over  it,  effectually  shutting  off  excess  of 
heat  and  preventing  scorching  or  burning, 
baking-powder,  re.  The  baking-powders  in  use  in 
tile  United  States  belong  virtually  to  the  following 
classes : (a)  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  cream  of  tartar ; 
(b)  acid  calcium  phosphate;  (c)  dry  soda-alum;  (rZ)  both 
acid  calcium  phosphate  and  dry  soda-alum ; and  in  all 
starch  to  absorb  hygroscopic  moisture  from  the  air  and 
prevent  premature  loss  of  carbon-dioxid  gas. 

baking-soda  (ba'king-s6//da),  re.  Sodium  acid 
carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  NaHC03. 
Baktrian,  a.  and  n.  See  Bactrian. 
bakuin  (bak'6-in),  re.  [Russ.  *bakuinu,  < 
Baku  in  Transcaucasia,  a great  petroleum 
center.]  A Russian  mineral  lubricating-oil 
having  a high  viscosity  and  low  cold  test. 
Compare  * bakurin . Thorpe,  Diet.  Applied 

Chem.,  I.  263. 

bakuol  (ba-ko'ol),  re.  [Russ.  *bakuolu,  appar. 
< Baku  (see  *bakuin)  + L.  ol(eum),  oil.]  A 
name  given  by  Mendeleeff  to  an  illuminating- 
oil  made  by  mixing  oils  of  different  specific 
gravities  and  of  different  flashing-points, 
bakurin  (bak'o-rin),  re.  [ Baku  (see  *bakuin) 
+ -ire2.]  A lubricating-oil  made  by  mix- 

ing 100  parts  crude  Baku  oil,  25  parts  castor- 
oil,  and  60-70  parts  sulphuric  acid  of  66°  BA, 
followed  by  washing  with  water  and  sodium 
hydroxid.  Thorpe,  'Diet.  Applied  Chem.,  I. 
264. 

Bala  group.  See  * groups. 
balaad  (ba-lad'),  re.  [Given  as  Somali,  but 
perhaps  representing  Ar.  bildd,  country.]  A 
native  name  in  Somaliland  for  a small  tabanid 
fly  resembling  Hsematopota , whi  ch  bites  camels, 
sometimes  causing  their  death.  1'roc.  Zool. 
Soc.  London,  1900,  I.  9. 

balaenoid  (ba-le'noid),  a.  [L.  balxna,  a whale, 
+ -oid.]  1.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  a 
whale  ; whale-like. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  genus 
Balxna. 

balafong,  re.  Same  as  balafo.  See  also 
* marimba . 

balagan(bal-a-gan'),  re.  [Siberian.]  A thatched 
pyramidal  wooden  hut  of  eastern  Siberia, 
raised  on  piles  to  a height  of  about  10  feet,  and 
reached  by  a ladder  cousistiug  of  a notched 
tree-stem. 

The  little  village  of  Karaga  consists  of  seventeen 
straggling  balagans,  six  yurts  and  one  small  tent. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R,  G.  S. ),  XII.  285. 

balance,  re.  14.  In  engines,  a condition  in 
which  the  forces  at  play  due  to  the  masses  of 
the  moving  mechanism  are  balanced  by  others 
which  operate  in  a contrary  sense,  so  that  the 
engine  has  no  tendency  to  lift  or  slide  upon 
its  foundation,  but  would  run  without  jar  even 
if  not  secured  to  such  foundation.  Balance  is  of 
great  importance  in  locomotive  and  motor-car  engines, 
since,  from  the  nature  of  their  service,  the  bed-plates 


balance 


balk-lining 


Jolly’s  Balance. 
a , b,  spiral  spring  ; 
c,  d,  pans;  m,  grad- 
uated mirror. 


Mohr’s  Specific-grav- 
ity Balance. 


or  frames  of  these  machines  cannot  be  fastened  to  the 
ground.— Automatic  balance,  a weighing-machine 
which  automatically  cuts  off  the  material  being  placed 
upon  it  when  a fixed  amount  is  in  the  weighing-pan. — 
Inertia  balance,  an  instrument  which, 
by  means  of  oscillations  controlled  by 
adjustable  weights,  enables  moments 
of  inertia  to  be  determined  without  the 
use  of  stop-watches. — Jolly’s  balance, 
a delicate  spiral  spring  of  elastic  brass 
wire,  intended  chiefly  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  small  fragments 
of  minerals.— Kelvin’s  ampere-bal- 
ance, an  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  an  electric  current  in  abso- 
lute terms  by  balancing  its  attracting 
force  against  a weight. — Mohr’s  spe- 
cific-gravity balance,  a convenient 
form  of  balance  suited  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  specific  gravity  of  both 
solids  and  liquids.  A rider  on  the  grad- 
uated arm  is  used  instead  of  the  smaller 
weights.—  Plattner’s  balance,  a small 
assay-balance  so  constructed  as  to  be 
easily  taken  apart  and  packed  in  a 
small  box  for  safe  transportation:  used 
in  rough  mining  regions. — Quartz- 
thread  gravity-balance,  an  instru- 
ment, devised  by  Threlfall  and  Pol- 
lock, for  statically  measuring  varia- 
tions in  gravity.  It  consists  of  a 
quartz  thread  80.5  cm.  long  and  .0038 
cm.  in  diameter,  held  rigidly  at  one 
end  and  capable  of  torsion  at  the 
other.  A gilded  brass  wire  5.3  cm. 
long  and  weighing  .018  gram  is  sol- 
dered to  the  thread  in  such  a way  that 

its  center  of  gravity  is  a little  on  one 
side  of  the  quartz  thread.  Twisting 
the  thread  brings  the  wire  into  a hori- 
zontal position  and  on  the  cross- wire 
of  an  observing  microscope.  In  use 
the  twist  put  on  the  quartz  thread  to 
bring  it  into  the  horizontal  position  is 
determined.  If  gravity  increases,  the 
movement  of  the  weight  of  the  wire 
increases  and  a greater  twist  is  re- 
quired.—Specific-gravity  balance, 
a balance  used  for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  a substance.  See 
above.— Tangent  balance.  See 
^tangent. — Torsion-balance,  (b) 

Besides  the  Coulomb  torsion-balance,  used  principally  for 
electric  and  magnetic  measurements,  an  instrument  so 
named  has  been  made  for  ordinary  weighings,  in  which 
the  beam  turns  upon  a horizontal  wire  subject  to  torsion 
instead  of  upon  a knife-edge. — Troemner’s  balance, 
a form  of  dispensing-scale.  — Wheatstone’s  balance. 
Same  as  Wheatstone’s  bridge.  See  resistance,  3. 
balance,  v.  t — Balanced  ration.  See  kration . 
balance-box  (bal'ans-boks),  re.  A box  which 
counterbalances  the  load  lifted  by  a balance- 
crane.  It  is  usually  a cast-iron  box  loaded 
with  small  weights  or  kentledge.  Lockwood, 
Diet.  Mech.  Eng.  Terms, 
balance-cylinder  (bal'ans-siPin-der),  re.  A 
small  steam-cylinder  sometimes  placed  on  top 
of  the  valve-chest  of  large  vertical  engines,  so 
that  steam  acting  on  the  under  side  of  the 
piston  will  relieve  the  valve-gear  of  the  weight 
of  the  valve  and  valve-rod.  A similar  cylinder  is 
sometimes  used,  though  rarely,  to  balance  the  weight 
of  the  engine-piston  and  piston-rod.  Also  balancing- 
cylinder. 

balance-lever  (bal'ans-lev'er),  re.  In  textile- 
manuf.,  a device  for  controlling  the  counter- 
faller  of  a spinning-mule, 
balance-lug  (bal'ans-lug),  n.  Naut.,  a lug-sail 
contracted  into  a narrower  compass  by  rolling 
up  a portion  of  the  canvas  on  its  yard, 
balance-rail  (bal'ans-ral),  re.  In  the  key- 
board of  the  organ  or  piano,  the  rail  or  raised 
strip  which  carries  the  pins  on  which  the  keys 
are  balanced  and  operated.  See  cut  under 
pianoforte. 

balance-reef  (bal'ans-ref),  v.  t.  To  close-reef; 
take  in  all  the  reefs. 

balance-rope  (bal'ans-rop),  n.  In  mining,  a 
rope  hung  under  the  cage  in  a shaft  to  coun- 
terbalance the  weight  of  the  winding-rope. 
Barrowman,  Gloss. 

balance-rudder,  re.—  Compound  balance-rudder, 

a type  of  balance-rudder,  formerly  used  in  some  war- 
ships, in  which  the  forward  part  could  be  locked  in  a 
fore-and-aft  line  when  under  sail,  but  the  whole  used  as 
an  ordinary  balance-rudder  when  steaming. — Twin  bal- 
ance-rudder s,  a special  arrangement  of  rudders  for 
torpedo-boats,  devised  by  Thorneycroft.  There  is  a bal- 
ance-rudder on  each  side  of  the  screw,  hollowed  out 
toward  the  screw,  thus  forming  a sort  of  tunnel  in  which 
the  screw  revolves. 

balancing-cylinder  (bal'an-sing-siFin-der),  n. 

Same  as  * balance-cylinder . 
balancing-lever  (bal'au-smg-lev','er),  n.  Same 
as  equalizing-bar  (which  see,  under  barl). 
balancing-machine  (baran-siug-ma-shen'i'),  n. 
A machine  for  finding  and  correcting  any  va- 
riation in  the  weight  of  different  parts  of  a 
pulley-machine  knife  or  cutter  and  causing  it 
to  run  true  at  high  speed — Knife-balancing  ina- 
Chine,  a scale-balance  for  testing  the  distribution  of 
weight  in  machine-knives  and  rotary  cutters.  Uneven- 


ness in  the  distribution  of  weight  in  a knife  is  found  by 
weighing  it  in  different  positions  in  the  scale,  and  is  cor- 
rected by  filing  the  heavy  portions  until,  after  repeated 
tests,  it  is  exactly  uniform  in  weight  in  all  positions. 
Knives  used  in  pairs  are  tested  until  they  balance  in  all 
the  positions  in  which  they  will  be  placed  in  the  cutter- 
head  of  a wood-working  machine. — Rotary  balancing- 
machine,  a machine  for  testing  pulleys  by  causing  them 
to  revolve  in  a horizontal  plane,  any  variations  in  the 
rotation  caused  by  unequal  distribution  of  weight  being 
indicated  by  the  machine.  Weights  may  then  be  added 
to  the  pulley  in  such  positions  as  to  cause  it  to  run  true 
in  the  balancing-machine. 

balancing-organ  (bal  'an-smg-6r//gan),  re. 
Same  as  balancer,  5.  hep.  Brit.  As's’n  Ad- 
vancement of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  695. 
balancing-way  (bal'an-sing-wa'O,  n.  A device 
for  finding  any  want  of  balance  in  a wheel  or 
arbor  by  suspending  it  upon  carefully  adjusted 
supports,  or  ways,  and  causing  it  to  revolve. 
When  it  conies  to  rest  the  heavy  side  is  downward,  show- 
ing a want  of  balance  at  that  place,  and  this  is  corrected 
by  filing  that  point  or  adding  weight  at  opposite  points. 

balaneutics  (bal-a-nu'tiks),  n.  [Gr.  flaAavev- 
tlktj,  fern,  of  paXavevriKoc,  < ftaAaveveiv,  attend 
at  the  bath,  < [iaAaveiov,  a bath : see  balneum.~\ 
The  science  of  administering  baths;  balne- 
ology. 

balangay  (ba-lan-gi'),  n.  See  *barangay. 
balanophoraceous  (baFa-no-fo-ra'shius),  a. 
[NL Balanoplioracex  + -ous. "]  Having  the 
characters  of  or  belonging  to  the  Balanopho- 
raceee. 

balanoposthitis  (bal " a - no  - pos  - thi ' tis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  fla'Aavog,  acorn’  (glans),  + irdafhj, 
penis,  + -itis. ] Inflammation  of  the  prepuce 
and  glans  penis. 

Balantidium  (bal-an-tid'i-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Claparede  and  Laclimann,  1858),  < Gr.  f3aAav- 
riSiov,  dim.  of  (laAAdvrwo,  fia/.dv-tov,  a bag, 
pouch.]  A genus  of  heterotriehous  ciliate 
Infusoria,  of  the  family  Bursarina,  having  a 
large  peri  stome  and  well-marked  anal  aperture. 
Its  species  are  found  in  the  rectum  of  batra- 
chians,  the  large  intestine  of  man,  and  the 
cceloma  of  annelids. 

balao1  (ba-la-o'),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.  balao ; cf. 
Sp.  balaou,  a kind  of  sprat.]  The  halfbeak, 
Hemiramphus  brasiliensis.  [Cuba.] 
balao2  (ba'la-o),  n.  [Tagalog.]  A name  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  of  Dipterocarpus  vernici- 
fluus,  a forest-tree  which  yields  a fragrant 
resin  called  balao  balsam  or  malapaho  balsam, 
highly  prized  by  artists  as  a varnish  for 
pictures.  See  *panao. 

balarao  (ba-la-ra'o),  n.  [Tagalog  (whence 
Pampanga  balarao),  a dagger,  prob.  orig.  refer- 
ring to  an  attached  thong ; cf.  Bisaya  balalao, 
a coil  of  string  or  rope,  a skein  of  thread  or 
silk.  ] In  the  Philippine  Island  s,  a dagger  with 
a rather  broad  blade, 
balastre,  n.  See  baluster. 
balata-gum,  n.  Almost  the  entire  output  of  balata- 
gum  is  produced  in  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  and  comes 
into  commerce  in  the  form  of  sheets  and  blocks.  It  is 
usually  considered  a kind  of  gutta-percha,  but  dilfers  from 
the  latter  in  that  it  is  softer  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
more  elastic,  cools  more  slowly  after  being  heated,  and 
is  much  more  durable  when  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
Though  sometimes  used  in  mixtures  with  gutta-percha, 
pure  balata-gum  has  certain  uses  for  which  it  seems 
especially  adapted,  as  molds  for  galvanic  purposes,  shoe- 
soles,  dress-shields,  aud  belts  for  transmitting  power. 

balate  (ba-la'te),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  balate, 
< Tagalog  balat,  skin,  hide.]  A sea-cucumber, 
dried  and  smoked,  eaten  as  a relish ; trepang. 
balatong  (ba-la-tong'),  n.  [Tagalog  and  Bi- 
saya balatong. ] A name  applied  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  Phaseolus  Mungo,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant food-staples  of  the  natives.  See  green 
gram,  under  gram9. 

Balatonian  group.  See  *groupt. 
balaustre  (ba-la-os'tre),  re.  [Sp.  balaustra, 
flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate.]  The  name 
in  Venezuela  of  the  valuable  timber-tree  Cen- 
trolobium  robustum.  See  *arariba. 

Balbach  process.  See  ■•'process. 
balboa  (bal-bo'a),  n.  [Panama  Sp.  balboa, 
named  for  Balboa,  who  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean.]  A new  gold  coin  of  the  republic  of 
Panama,  worth  $1  in  United  States  gold:  1-, 
2b,  5-,  10-,  and  20-dollar  balboas  are  coined, 
balbus  (bal 'bus),  re.  [L.,  stammering.]  A 
stammerer. 

baldface  (bald'fas),  re.  The  widgeon,  Anas 
americana.  See  *baldhead,  4. 
baldhead,  re.  4.  The  widgeon,  Anas  ameri- 
cana : so  called  from  its  white  head, 
baldio  (bal-de'o),  re.  [Sp.  baldio,  a.,  untilled, 
waste.]  Waste  or  common  land. 

Baldwin’s  phosphorus.  See  *phosphorus. 
bale3,  re — Commercial  bale,  a hale  of  certain  form  and 


weight,  recognized  in  commercial  usage  as  a legal  ten- 
der In  trade,  for  example,  a cotton-bale  rectangular  in 
form  and  weighing  about  500  pounds. — Running  bale, 
any  bale  just  as  it  is,  for  example,  a cotton-bale  as  it 
comes  from  the  press.— Sea-island  bale,  a marketable 
package  of  sea-island  cotton,  weighing  about  390  pounds, 
bale-hand  (bal'band),  re.  Naut.,  a big  shackle- 
shaped iron  at  the  masthead,  secured  to  the 
cap-band,  to  which  the  standing  part  of  the 
flyiug-jib  stay  is  made  fast, 
bale-breaker  (bal'bra-ker),  re.  A machine  for 
opening  or  loosening  the  hard-packed  layers 
of  a cotton-bale — Porcupine  bale-breaker,  a hale- 
breaker  equipped  with  a rapidly  revolving  cylinder  or 
heater,  consisting  of  a number  of  teeth,  spikes,  or  blades, 
bale-sling  (bal'sling),  n.  Naut.,  a simple  strap 
(circle  of  rope)  passed  around  a bale  or  bag,  the 
two  ends  meeting  on  top,  one  dipping  (pass- 
ing) through  the  other.  The  hook  of  the  hoisting- 
tackle  is  slipped  into  the  loop  formed  by  the  rope,  and 
when  a strain  is  brought  upon  the  tackle  the  rope  strap 
tightens  about  the  article  hoisted  and  holds  it  securely. 
Balfouria  (bal-f6'ri-a),re.  [NL.  (Robert Brown, 
1810),  named  in  memory  of  Sir  Andrew  Bal- 
four (1630-1694:) , founder  of  the  Royal  Botan- 
ical Garden  at  Edinburgh.]  Agenusof  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  family 
Apocynacese.  See  Wrightia. 
balibago  (ba-le-ba'go),  n.  [Tagalog  and  Bi- 
saya. Cf.  Guam  pago,  Fijian  vau,  Samoan  fau, 


Balibago  ( Pariti  tiliaceum). 


Hawaiian  hau .]  In  the  Philippines,  a tree, 
Pariti  tiliaceum,  widely  distributed  in  the  trop- 
ics. Its  hark  yields  a valuable  bast-fiber  from  whieh 
the  natives  of  Guam  and  other  Pacific  islands  make  cord- 
age. Its  wood  is  very  light,  and  is  used  for  outriggers  for 
canoes,  floatsfor  fishing-nets,  and  for  kindling  fire  by  fric- 
tion. See  corkwood  and  mahoe,  1. 

balif,  re.  A simplified  spelling  of  bailiff. 

balimbing,  re.  See  ^balingbing. 

balingbing  (ba-ling-bing'),  n.  [Tagalog  and 
Bisaya  balingbing,  < Malay  bilimbing  ( belim - 
bing,  balimbing) : see  bilimbi .]  A Philippine 
name  of  the  tree  and  fruit  bilimbi  or  bilimbing 
(which  see). 

balisier  (ba-le-ze-a'),  re.  [F.  balisier,  thecanna 
or  Indian  shot.]  Aname  in  some  of  the  West 
Indies  of  several  species  of  banana-like  plants 
of  the  genus  Bihai,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
protected  by  large  red  or  yellow  bracts  which 
give  them  a very  showy  appearance.  Also 
called  wild  banana.  See  Heliconia. 

baliti  (ba-le'te),  re.  [Philippine  Sp.  baliti,  balete, 
< Pampanga  baliti.)  Aname  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  of  Ficus Indica  and  several  allied  spe- 
cies having  aerial  roots  and  the  habit  of  growth 
of  the  banians  of  India.  Prom  the  inner  bark  of 
some  of  the  species  the  Negritos  prepare  bark-cloth  simi- 
lar to  the  tapa  of  the  Polynesians,  which  they  use  for 
clothing.  See  banian 2. 

balk1,  re.  9.  (c)  (2)  In  England,  a beam  of  a certain  size 
received  from  the  Baltic.  The  size  is  stated  at  4-S  inches 
in  width,  5-12  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  any  consider- 
able length.  The  word  generally  denotes  a whole  trunk 
roughly  squared  and  therefore  tapering  from  end  to  end. 
(d)  Any  heavy  mass  of  timber,  such  as  the  string-piece  of 
a wooden  pier  or  bridge. 

15.  In  wool-manuf.,  a fullness  and  suppleness 
of  texture. — 16.  The  failure  of  a jumper  or 
vaulter  to  jump  after  taking  his  run.  Three 

balks  usually  count  as  a trial-jump Double 

balk,  in  billiards  ( now  almost  exclusively  in  the  English 
game),  a term  used  when  the  incoming  striker’s  bail  is  in 
hand  and  the  other  two  within  the  string. — To  make  a 
balk,  in  billiards , to  force  one’s  own  hall  and  the  red  (or 
both  reds,  in  the  American  game)  within  the  string-line 
when  one’s  opponent  is  at  hand. 

balk1,  V.  t.— To  balk  the  crib,  in  cribbage,  to  lay  out 
cards  for  the  dealer’s  crib  which  are  unlikely  to  match 
any  that  he  will  lay  out.  Such  would  be  a king  and  a 9. 

balk-lining  (bak'H^ning),  n.  A system  of  balk- 
lines in  carom -billiards  introduced  in  1874  and 
later  modified.  It  now  consists  of  eight  short  lines, 
two  in  each  corner,  intersecting  the  original  continuous 
line  running  parallel  to  and  either  14  or  18  inches  from 
each  section  of  the  cushion.  Thus  there  are  nine  panels 
representing  four  different  areas.  Eight  of  the  panels 
are  balks.  The  central  panel,  having  an  area  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  all  the  others  combined,  is  free,  and  yet 


balk-lining 

is  neglected  by  the  best  players.  Starting  at  8 inches,  the 
continuous  line  has  been  changed,  in  public  games,  to  10, 
12, 12£,  14,  and  18  inches.  The  only  ones  now  in  force  are 
briefly  expressed  as  14:2,  18:2,  and  18:1,  the  final  figures 
indicating  the  number  of  shots  allowed  on  two  object- 
balls  in  any  one  balk.  Shots  are  not  necessarily  counts, 
and  at  18:1  there  can  be  no  count  at  all  unless  a balk-ball 
is  sent  out,  while  at  18:2  or  14:2  there  cannot  be  two  in 
succession.  Return  of  the  ball  to  the  same  balk  imposes 
no  penalty. 

balk-pocket  (bak ' pok  " et),  n.  One  of  two 
corner  pockets  at  the  foot  of  an  English  and 
the  head  of  an  American  billiard-table. 
ball1,  n.  25.  In  the  manufacture  of  soda  by 
the  Leblanc  process,  the  batch  of  pasty  mate- 
rial produced  by  heating  together  sodium 
sulphate  or  salt-cake,  calcium  carbonate  (lime- 
stone or  chalk),  and  coal  as  discharged  from 
the  furnace. — 26.  In  arcli.,  a spherical  orna- 
ment. Specifically  — (a)  A sphere  cut  out  of  stone  and 
serving  as  the  crowning  feature  of  a gate-post  or  the 
like,  (b)  A hollow  sphere  of  thin  metal,  made  as  light 
as  possible  and  braced  with  iron  bars,  set  above  a cupola 
or  dome.  The  ball  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  is  8 feet  in 
diameter. 

27.  pi.  Iron  ore  occurring  in  balls  or  nodules. 
Also  hall-ironstone.  [Scotch.]— Ball-and-socket 
Oint.  (b)  In  geol.,  a cup-shaped  joint  produced  by  the 
ongitudinal  contractions  of  basaltic  columns  during 
cooling. — Ball  thrust-bearing.  Same  as  -kball-thrust . 

— Best  ball.  In  games  like  golf  or  croquet,  where  there 
are  three  players,  the  best  player  matches  his  score 
against  the  best  ball  of  the  other  two.  — Four-ball 
match,  in  golf,  a match  in  which  four  players  engage, 
two  on  each  side,  each  playing  his  own  ball,  only  the 
best  ball  on  either  side  counting. — Guilty  ball  or  dan- 
ger ball,  in  croquet,  the  ball  to  be  played  against  on 
an  opponent’s  side. —Hanging  ball,  in  golf,  a ball  which 
lies  on  ground  that  slopes  downward  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  ball  is  to  be  driven.— Illegal  ball,  in  base- 
ball, a ball  delivered  to  the  batsman  by  the  pitcher 
when  the  latter  is  not  in  his  prescribed  position. 

— Innocent  ball,  in  croquet  and  similar  games,  the 
ball  last  played.— Leg  ball,  in  cricket,  a ball  bowled 
so  that  if  its  course  is  not  altered  by  the  batsman 
it  will  pass  behind  his  legs.—  Length  ball,  in  cricket, 
a ball  bowled  with  the  proper  length  or  pitch  ; a 
ball  so  pitched  as  to  cause  the  batsman  difficulty 
in  playing  it.— Liberia  balls  and  flakes,  a trade- 
name  for  crude  india-rubber  of  good  quality  brought 
in  large  balls  from  Liberia. — Lined  balls,  in  billiards, 
balls  so  much  in  alinement  that  the  first  object  cannot 
be  hit  for  a count  without  hitting  the  second  also,  such  a 
situation  being  commonly,  though  not  always,  a tie-up. 
— Lopori  balls,  a trade-name  for  a kind  of  crude  india- 
rubber  brought  in  small  balls,  black  on  the  outside  and 
white  within,  from  the  Kongo  region  in  Africa. — New 
Guinea  balls,  a trade-name  for  a kind  of  crude  india- 
rubber  in  strings  of  small  balls,  black  on  the  outside  and 
white  or  pink  within,  the  product  of  Ficus  rigo,  im- 
ported from  New  Caledonia.— No  ball,  in  cricket,  a hall 
delivered  or  bowled  unfairly  as  regards  either  action  or 
position.— Passed  ball,  in  base-ball,  a ball  which  is  de- 
livered by  the  pitcher  within  the  catcher’s  reach,  but 
which  the  catcher  fails  to  hold,  so  that  it  goes  beyond 
him  and  the  runner  succeeds  in  gaining  abase.— Plain 
ball,  in  billiards,  the  clear  white  as  distinguished  from 
the  spotted  white  ball.  In  France  (for  no  good  reason) 
both  are  clear,  with  the  result  that  the  wrong  one  is  often 
played  with  as  a cue-ball.—  Running  ball,  in  base-ball, 
foot-ball,  golf,  lawn-bowls,  and  other  games,  a rolling  ball. 

— Short  ball,  in  cricket,  a ball  which  pitches  too  far  in 
front  of  the  batsman  to  cause  him  difficulty  in  playing  it ; 
a ball  bowled  short  of  a length.  See  length  -frball. — 
Three-ball  match,  in  golf,  a matih  in  which  three 
players  play  against  one  another,  each  with  his  own  ball ; 
or  a match  in  which  one  plays  his  ball  against  the 
best  ball  of  two  others.  The  latter  is  usually  referred 
to  as  a best-ball  match. — To  break  the  balls.  See 
'kbreak.—To  smother  the  ball,  in  cricket,  to  play  for- 
ward with  the  bat  upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  stop  the 
ball  soon  after  it  pitches. — Wide  ball,  in  cricket , a ball 
bowled  out  of  the  batsman’s  reach. 

ball3,  n.  3.  A belt  of  sand  a short  distance  off- 
shore on  which  waves  break  in  rough  weather. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

The  sands  exposed  at  low  tide  were  mostly  smooth ; 
only  in  the  low  between  the  beach  and  the  “ ball ” were 
there  well-preserved  tidal  sand-ridges. 

Geog.  Jour.  (fi.  G.  S.),  XVIII.  183. 

ballade,  ».  3.  In  music,  a term  variously  ap- 

plied to  melodies  for  ballads,  to  extended  nar- 
rative or  dramatic  works  for  a solo  voice,  oc- 
casionally to  concerted  choral  cantatas,  and 
to  instrumental  pieces  of  a melodic  character 

— in  the  last  case  often  without  obvious  rea- 
son. 

ballahoo  (bal-a-ho'),  n-  [Also  ballahou,  bulla- 
hoo ; appar.  another  use  of  ballahou,  W.  Ind. 
name  of  a schooner  : see  ballaliou .]  A garfish. 
[Australia.] 

ballast,  n.  5.  The  rough  masonry  of  the  in- 
terior of  a wall,  or  that  laid  upon  the  vault ; 
masonry  used  where  weight  and  solidity  are 
needed.  Compare  *filling,  7,  and  *back-filling. 
—Ballast  fever,  formerly,  any  epidemic  disease  occurring 
on  board  a ship  from  a tropical  port,  supposed  to  be  due 
to  a contagium  present  in  the  ballast.— To  freshen  bal- 
last. See  * freshen . 

ballast-car  (bal'ast-kar),  n.  In  railroading, 
a gondola-  or  hopper-car  nsed  in  conveying, 
dumping,  and  distributing  gravel,  broken  stone, 
or  other  ballast  along  a roadway. 


ballast-fin  (bal'ast-fin),  n.  A heavy  metal  ex- 
tension bolted  to  the  keel  of  a yacht,  designed 
to  give  her  great  stability  by  carrying  the  ball  ast 
low  down.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  fin-keel, 
ballast-line  (bal'ast-lin),  n.  The  water-line  of 
a vessel  when  she  is  in  ballast, 
ballast-loaded  (bal'ast-16d//ed),  p.  a.  Said  of  a 
vessel  when  she  has  nothing  hut  ballast  in  her 
hold. 

ballast-shovel  (baFast-shuv’T),  n.  A shovel 
employed  in  handling  earth  ballast, 
ballast-tank  (bal'ast-tank),  n.  In  shipbuilding, 
one  of  a series  of  compartments  built  in  a ship, 
made  water-tight,  and  provided  with  pipes  by 
means  of  which  it  may  he  filled  with  water 
from  the  sea  or  pumped  out  by  the  ship’s 
pumps.  When  the  tank  is  filled  the  water  acts  as  bal- 
last. Such  tanks  are  usually  formed  in  the  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  bottoms,  though  additional  ballast- 
tanks  are  frequently  placed  elsewhere  for  special  reasons. 

In  other  words,  the  volume  of  the  ballast-tank  is  not 
included  in  the  under-deck  tonnage;  and  shipbuilders  are 
left  free  to  choose  their  methods  of  constructing  the 
hulls  for  water-ballast  purposes. 

White,  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture,  p.  55, 

Ball-bearing  axle,  an  axle  with  steel  balls  (held  by  a 
box  or  sheave)  which  bear  upon  the  axle-arm  to  reduce 
friction. 

ball-clay  (b&l'kla),  n.  A plastic  clay  used  in 
making  pottery.  Also  known  as  pipe-clay. 
ball-dance  (bai'dans),  n.  A ceremonial  dance 
connected  with  the  ball-games  of  some  Indian 
tribes. 

bailer  (ba'ler),  n.  A workman  who  charges 
puddled  bars  into  a hailing-  or  reheating-fur- 
nace. 

ballet3,  it.  4.  The  music  to  which  a ballet  is 
danced. — 5.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  especially  in  England,  a light  glee- 
like madrigal  or  part-song,  often  with  a fa-la 
burden.  See  fa-la. — 6.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a series  of  instrumental  dances  properly 
in  the  same  key  and  usually  for  stringed  in- 
struments; a suite  (which  see).  The  dramatic 
ballet  (see  def.  2)  was  the  national  form  of  drama  in 
France ; it  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  coalesced  with  the  Italian  musical  drama, 
giving  rise  to  the  early  type  of  French  opera.— Ballet  of 
Ballets,  the  name  in  the  Bishops’  Bible  (1568)  of  the 
Song  of  Songs. 

ballet-dancer  (bara-dan//ser),  n.  One  who 
dances  in  a theatrical  or  operatic  ballet.  See 
ballet 2,  1. 

ballet-girl  (bal'  a-gerl),  n.  A female  ballet- 
dancer. 

ballet-master  (bal'a-mas//ter),  n.  The  trainer 
or  director  of  a ballet.  See  ballet 2,  1. 
ballet-music  (bara-mu'/zik),  n.  Same  as  *bal- 
le&,  4. 

ball-float  (bal'flot),  n.  A float  in  the  form  of 
a sphere,  used  either  as  a valve  or  for  operat- 
ing a valve.  See  ball-cock. 
ball-furnace  (bal'fer"nas),  n.  The  reverber- 
atory furnace  used  in  the  Leblanc  process  of 
soda-manufacture.  See  *balll,  25.  Also  called 
black-ash  furnace. 

ball-furnaceman  (bal'fer//nas-man),  n.  A 
workman  whose  duty  it  is  to  turn  over  and  ul- 
timately to  discharge  the  material  from  a ball- 
furnace. 

ballhooter  (bal'lio-ter),  n.  In  lumbering,  one 
who  rolls  logs  down  a hillside.  [TJ.  S.] 
ballhornize  (barh6rn-iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
ballhornized,  ppr.  ballhornizlng.  [G.  ballhorni- 
siren,  spoil  while  trying  to  mend,  < Ballhorn,  a 
man’s  name.  “ John  Ballhorn  was  a printer 
at  Lubeck,  who  flourished  between  the  years 
1531  and  1599,  and  who  printed,  amongst  other 
things,  a primer  or  A B C hook,  on  the  last 
page  of  which  he  substituted  for  the  embellish- 
ment which  was  usual  at  that  time,  of  a cock 
with  spurs,  a eock  without  spurs,  but  with  a 
couple  of  eggs  beside  him ; and  on  the  strength 
of  this  substitution  announced  on  the  title-page 
‘ Amended  by  John  Ballhorn.’  The  expression 
has  since  become  proverbial  [in  Germany]; 
and  ballhornisiren  or  ver-ballhornen  signifies 
‘to  make  unmeaning  or  useless  alterations  in 
anything  — to  make  anything  worse,  instead 
of  making  it  better.’  ” Gwilt,  Review  of  De- 
signs for  Rebuilding  the  Royal  Exchange.]  To 
spoil  while  professing  tomend ; make  unmean- 
ing or  useless  alterations  in.  See  the  etymol- 
ogy- 

balling1,  n.  2.  In  the  manufacture  of  soda,  the 
firing,  working  hack  and  forth,  and  discharging 
of  the  black-ash  mixture.  See  *balO,  25. — 3. 
In  textile-bleaching  and  -coloring,  the  collecting 
of  the  material  into  balls,  to  the  detriment  of 
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the  process.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  loose 
cotton  or  wool. — 4.  In  the  process  of  nuclear 
development,  the  fusing  of  two  or  more  nuclei 
into  one. 

ball-iron  (b&l'Ffern),  n.  Concretionary  clay 
ironstone. 

Ballistic  board  ( milit .),  a tablet  containing  ballistic 
data  so  arranged  that  the  allowances  and  corrections 
required  to  insure  accurate  firing  with  sea-coast  can- 
non may  be  quickly  determined.— Ballistic  fruit,  one 
which  projects  its  seed  (or  containiug-segments)  or 
spores  by  elasticity ; a catapult  fruit.  Compare  irbolo- 
chore. — Ballistic  instrument,  an  instrument  measuring 
an  electric  impulse  by  the  throw  or  momentary  deflection 
of  the  instmment-ueedle.  It  differs  from  an  ordinary 
electric  measuring-instrument  in  having  the  moving  part 
heavier  and  not  damped. — Ballistic  test,  a trial  of  ord- 
nance orarmor  by  firing  witli  projectiles.  A test  of  a gun 
is  made  by  firing  it  with  proof  charges ; that  of  an  armor- 
plate  by  firing  at  it  with  armor-piercing  projectiles, 
ballistics,  n.  pi — Exterior  ballistics,  that  depart- 
ment of  ballistics  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  a projec- 
tile in  the  air. — Interior  ballistics,  that  department  of 
ballistics  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  a projectile  in  the 
bore  of  a gun. 

ballistite  (ba-lis'tit),  n.  A smokeless  powder 
containing  a large  percentage  of  nitroglycerin; 
similar  to  cordite.  It  was  originally  introduced  by 
Nobel,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  smokeless 
powder.  It  has  been  modified  as  to  exact  composition 
and  mode  of  manufacture,  but  at  present  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  nitroglycerin  and  soluble  guncotton, 
with  about  one  per  cent,  of  diphenylamine.  As  made  for 
military  purposes  by  the  Italian  government  it  is  pressed 
into  small  threads  known  as  filite. 

ball-lightning  (bal'TIt'ning),  n.  An  electric 
discharge  which  appears  as  a ball  of  fire  de- 
scending from  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth, 
rolling  slowly  along  the  ground  or  the  rigging 
of  a vessel,  and  eventually  exploding  violently, 
leaving  a strong  sulphurous  or  ozone  odor : a 
form  of  natural  atmospheric  lightning.  Al- 
though rare,  the  reality  of  this  phenomenon  is 
supported  by  several  well-authenticated  cases, 
ball-machine  (bal'ma-shen'/),  n.  In  candy- 
making,  a machine  for  cutting  and  forming  a 
great  variety  of  small  candies,  such  as  goose- 
berries, butter-cups,  balls,  bonbons,  etc.  It 
consists  essentially  of  rolls  of  a special  form  adapted  to 
the  various  shapes  of  candies,  and  in  large  machines  is 
used  with  a blower  for  chilling  and  hardening  the  candies 
as  fast  as  they  are  formed  between  the  rolls  and  delivered 
to  a traveling-apron  which  conveys  them  through  the 
air-blast  from  the  blower. 

ball-mill  (bal'mil),  ii.  Same  as  ball-grinder. 
ballonnet  (ba-lo-na/),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  ballon, 
balloon.]  A small  balloon  containing  air, 
placed  inside  a larger  balloon  containing  a gas 
lighter  than  air.  Also  ballonet. 

They  pump  air  as  needed  into  the  ballonet,  which 
makes  the  entire  bag  tight  and  snug. 

P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1901,  p.  583. 

ballon-sonde  (ba-16n'sond'),  n. ; pi.  ballons- 
sondes.  [F.]  See*sounding-balloon. 

balloon1,  n.  8.  In  cricket  and  base-ball,  a 
lofty  hit  which  gives  a fielder  the  chance  to 
catch  a batsman  out.  [Slang.] — 9„  In  spin- 
ning, the  convex  curve  assumed  by  yam  on  a, 
ring-frame — Registration  balloon,  exploring  bal- 
loon, a small  balloon  to  which  recording  instruments  are 
attached  for  registering  conditions  in  the  upper  air. 

balloon1  (ba-lon'),  v.  [ balloon 1,  «.]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  carry  up  or  transport  in,  or  as  in,  a 
balloon. 

Thy  pinions  next  ballooned  me  from  the  schools  to 
town.  Colman  the  Younger , Broad  Grins,  vi. 

2.  To  distend  with  air,  gas,  or  water,  as  the 
abdomen  in  tympanites,  or  the  rectum  or 
vagina  with  specially  constructed  apparatus. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  ascents  in  a bal- 
loon. 

When  Wise  the  father  tracked  the  son,  ballooning  through 
the  skies. 

Ho  taught  a lesson  to  the  old,  — go  thou  and  do  like 
Wise.  O W , Holmes,  Meeting  of  Harvard  Alumni. 
2.  To  swell  out  like  a balloon ; in  ring-spin- 
ning, to  fly  outward  centrifugally  from  the 
spindle:  said  of  yarn. 

balloon-cloud  (ba  - Ion  ' kloud),  n.  A small 
cumulus  or  alto-cumulus  cloud  upon  which 
the  sun  is  shining  so  that  the  top  warms  and 
rises  rapidly,  while  the  cooler  bottom  follows 
slowly,  the  whole  cloud  assuming  the  form  of 
a rising  balloon,  until  it  re  aches  some  upper 
level  where  it  overflows  and  forms  a thin 
stratum  of  false  cirrus,  alto-stratus,  or  analo- 
gous cloud. 

balloon-foresail  (ba  - lbn  " for  ' sal),  n.  See 
*foresail. 

balloon-gun  (ba  - Ion  ' gun"),  n.  A gun  (as  a 
field-gun  or  a part  of  a ship’s  armament)  spe- 
cially designed  as  a defense  against  military 
airships  and  aeroplanes. 


balloonine 

balloonine  (ba-lon'in;,  n.  [After  F.  *baUonine, 
< balloon  + -ine2.]  A varnish  intended  to 
render  the  silk  of  balloons  impervious  to  gas. 
It  is  made  by  dissolving  india-rubber  in  a mix- 
ture of  benzin  and  carbon  disulphid.  Sci * 
Amer.  Sup.,  Oct.  10,  1903,  p.  23221. 
ballooning,  w.  3.  In  a steam-boiler,  the  lift- 
ing of  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the 
liberation  of  steam  from  it.  Newnes,  Tech, 
and  Sci.  Diet. 

fcalloon-kite  (ba-lon'kit).,  n.  A combination 
of  the  balloon  and  the  kite,  first  designed 
for  meteorological  research,  but  subsequently 
modified  in  an  entirely  novel  way  for  military 
purposes  and  used  in  the  German  army,  in 
this  construction  the  balloon,  consisting  of  a cylindrical 
gas-bag  about  80  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  and  provided 
with  interior  and  exterior  air-sacks,  is  held  captive 
by  a cable  so  that  it  is  inclined  to  the  ground  and 
the  wind  like  a kite.  The  buoyancy  is  sufficient  to 
carry  an  observer  up  to  a height  of  200  or  300  feet, 
so  that  he  may  overlook  the  surrounding  country.  See 
kkite-balloon. 

balloon-rail  (ba-lon'ral),  n.  The  support  for 
the  balloon-guards  on  a ring-spinning  frame, 
ball-ore  (bal'or),  n.  Iron  ore  (limonite  or  side- 
rite)  occurring  in  layers  of  more  or  less  closely 
united  nodules.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

Ballostoma  (bal-os'to-ma),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  A 
suborder  of  minute  fossil  thysanuran  insects 
found  in  the  Florissant  shales  of  Colorado. 
ballot1,  n.— Australian  ballot,  a system  of  balloting 
of  which  the  principal  features  are  the  placing  of  the 
names  of  all  the  candidates  on  each  ballot,  the  printing 
of  the  ballots  by  the  government,  the  arrangement  and 
control  of  the  polling-places,  and  devices  for  securing 
secrecy  in  marking  and  casting  the  ballots.  The  system, 
with  numerous  variations,  has  been  extensively  adopted 
in  the  United  States.— Ballot  Act.  Same  as  Reform 
which  see,  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Names). — Blanket- 
ballot,  a ballot  containing  the  names  of  all  candidates 
for  public  office  to  be  voted  for  at  a specified  election. 
It  is  voted  by  each  elector,  whose  choice  is  indicated 
by  certain  precise  methods  prescribed  by  law.  In  the 
United  States  it  has  been  adopted  in  various  States  to 
prevent  fraud  by  insuring  secrecy  as  to  the  candidate 
chosen  by  the  elector.—  Letter-ballot,  a ballot  sent  by 
mail  to  be  voted  for  a candidate  for  office.  Trustees  of 
institutions  and  officers  of  private  corporations  may  often 
be  voted  for  by  letter-ballot. 

ballotage  (ba-lo-tazh'),  »■  [F.]  The  French 
custom  of  casting  a second  ballot  to  elect  one 
of  two  candidates  who  have  come  nearest  to  a 
legal  majority. 

balloting-machine  (bal'ot-ing-ma-shen"),  «. 

Same  as  * voting-machine . " 
ballottement,  n.  it  consists  of  palpation,  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  a movable  body  in  the  abdomen, 
such  as  a child  in  the  womb,  a floating  kidney,  etc.,  by  a 
sudden  tap  with  the  finger  from  below  ; this  forces  the 
body  upward,  and  it  can  be  felt  again  as  it  settles  down 
upon  the  tip  of  the  finger.  Also  called  repercussion. 
ball-planting  (bal'plan//tmg),  n.  A method 
of  transplanting  trees  with  balls  or  lumps  of 
earth  around  the  roots. 

ball-point  (bal'point),  n.  An  attachment  to  a 
compass  or  pair  of  dividers,  fitted  to  one  leg 
to  form  a seat  over  a hole  when  a circle  is  to 
be  described  about  the  hole, 
ball-race  (bal'ras),  n.  The  cup,  track,  or 
groove  in  which  the  balls  of  a ball-bearing  run. 
Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Dee.  5,  1908,  p.  931. 
ball-rubber  (bal'rub'er),  n.  The  trade-name  of 
crude  india-rubber  in  the  form  of  large  balls 
from  Peru,  the  product  of  species  of  Hevea. 
It  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  best  Para  rub- 
ber. 

ball-thrombus  (bal'throm,/bus),  n.  A blood- 
clot  of  spherical  shape  which  forms  in  the 
heart  before  death. 

ball-thrust  (bal'  thrust),  n.  A ball-bearing 
arranged  to  take  the  end-thrust  of  a shaft. 
Jour.  Brit.  Inst,  of  Electr.  Engineers,  1902- 
1903,  p.  937. 

Ball-turning  lathe.  See  *lathe L 
ball-warping  (bal' war'ping),  n.  A method, 
formerly  practised  in  textile-mills,  of  winding 
from  a reel  into  a round  package  a series  of 
warp-threads  for  the  subsequent  forming  of 
the  web  for  weaving:  introduced  about  1700. 
ballyrag  (bal'i-rag),  v.  t.  Same  as  bullyrag. 
balm,  n. — Copalm  balm.  Same  as  copal  or  copalm 
balsam.  See  Liquidambar  and  balsam. 

Balmain’s  paint.  See  * paint . 

Balmer’s  law.  See  *lawi. 
balmoral,  n.  2.  A Scotch  cap,  originally  of 
wool.  [Not  in  use  in  U.  S.] 
balnearium  (bal-ne-a'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  balnearia 
(-a).  [L. : see  balneary. ] In  Rom.  archseol. : 

(a)  A small  or  private  bath-room ; a room  with 
a small  bath.  ( b ) That  part  of  a great  bathing 
establishment  which  was  devoted  to  the  smaller 
rooms. 


balokanag  (ba  ' 16  -ka-nag'),  n.  [Pampanga 
balucanag .]  A name  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
of  Aleurites  saponaria,  a tree  allied  to  the 
candleberry  and  the  tung-tree.  The  nuts  yield 
oil  which  is  utilized  in  making  the  soap  commonly 
found  in  the  markets  of  Manila  and  other  towns.  Also 
called  balokanad  and  baguilumban. 

Baloskion  (ba  - los ' ki  - on),  n.  [NL.  (Rafin- 
esque,  1836),  with  the  ascribed  meaning  1 ball 
rush,’  in  allusion  to  the  spherical  flowers, 
probably  < Gr.  floXkuv,  throw,  + oxoivog, 
rush.]  A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants, 
type  of  the  family  Baloskionacese.  See  Restio. 
Baloskionacese  (ba  -los^ki  - 6 - na'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Wight,  1905),  < Baloskion  4-  - acese .]  A 
family  of  monocotyledon ous  plants  of  the 
order  Xyridales,  the  cord-leaf  family,  typified 
by  the  genus  Baloskion.  See  Restiacese. 
balsa,  n.  3.  On  Lake  Titicaca,  an  aboriginal 
flat-bottomed  boat  or  canoe,  sometimes  ca- 
pable of  conveying  as  many  as  30  persons  or  a 
dozen  donkeys.  It  is  made  of  bundles  of  the  totora 
reed  tied  together.  While  the  balsa  is  a very  rude  and 
clumsy  craft,  incapable  of  speed,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  afloat  in  any  circumstances.  When  small  it  is 
propelled  by  a sail  made  of  the  same  material ; for  coast- 
ing and  as  a ferry,  poles,  an  occasional  oar,  and  paddles 
are  used.  The  Aymara  call  it  yampu. 

balsam,  /?.— Balao  balsam.  See  kbalao.—  Balsam  of 
fir.  Same  as  Canada  balsam.  — Balsam  of  Gilead. 
Same  as  balm  of  Gilead. — Black  balsam.  Same  as 
balsam  of  Peru.  — Carpathian  balsam,  a colorless 
oleoresin  with  a pleasant  odor  and  an  acrid  flavor,  de- 
rived from  the  European  Pinus  Cembra.  See  stone- 
pine  ( b ),  under  pine^.— Friars’  balsam.  See  friar.— 
He-balsam,  the  black  spruce,  Picea  Mariana : opposed 
to  Abies  Fraseri,  the  she-balsam. — Hungarian  balsam. 
See  Hungarian. — Lagam  balsam.  See  lagam-balsam. 
— Malapaho  balsam.  See  kbalao.—  Sonsonate  bal- 
sam. Same  as  balsam  of  Peru:  so  called  from  the  region 
in  Salvador  from  which  it  is  sent  to  market. —Sweet  bal- 
sam. Same  as  balsam-weed. — Tamacoari  balsam,  a 
balsam,  derived  from  the  heart-wood  of  Caraipa  fascicu- 
lata,  used  as  a remedy  for  parasitic  skin  diseases.  See 
ktamacoari.— Turlington’s  balsam.  See  benzoin.— 
Umiri  balsam,  the  fragrant  yellow  balsam  yielded  by 
the  umiri.  See  kHumiri. — West-Indian  balsam,  the 
gum-resin  obtained  from  any  one  of  several  species  of 
the  genus  Clusia,  especially  C.  multiflora. — White  bal- 
sam. Same  as  sweet  k balsam. 

Balsamea  (bal-sam'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (Gleditsch, 
1782),  < L.  balsameus,  of  balsam,  < Gr.  fialaa- 
yov,  balsam-tree.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  type  of  the  family,  Balsameacese.  See 
Commiphora. 

Balsameacese  (bal-sam-e-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Dumortier,  1829),  < Balsamea  + -acese.  ] A 
family  of  dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants 
of  the  order  Geraniales , typified  by  the  genus 
Balsamea,  and  characterized  mainly  by  regu- 
lar 5-merous  unisexual  flowers  and  2-5-seeded 
drupes.  They  are  woody  plants  of  the  tropics,  yielding 
important  commercial  products.  The  family  contains 
19  genera  and  about  320  species.  See  Bosw'ellia,  Bur- 
scracese,  Canariuvn,  Commiphora  and  Protium. 

balsamina,  n.  2.  A name  in  Guam  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  of  Momordica  Charantia 
and  Momordica  Balsamina.  See  *amargosa 
and  *balsam-pear. 

balsam-pear  (bal'sam-par),  n.  The  orange- 
colored  warty  fruit  of  Momordica  Charantia, 
of  the  gourd  family.  See  Momordica  and 
compare  balsam-apple. 

Baltimore  heater,  shilling.  See  theater,  tshiUing.— 
Baltimore  penny.  See  Lord  Baltimore  penny  under 

penny. 

baltimore  (Ml'ti-mor),  n.  [Prob.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  coloring  of  the  Baltimore  oriole]. 
In  entom.,  an  American  nymphalid  butterfly, 
Euphyd.ryas  phieton.  It  has  black  wings  margined 
with  rows  of  reddish  and  pale-yellow  spots.  It  occurs  in 
the  eastern  United  States,  and  its  larvae  feed  on  the 
snakeliead  ( Chelone ) and  other  plants.  Comstock , How 
to  Know  the  Butterflies,  Index,  p.  125. 
balu’2  (ba'lo),  n.  See  *bhalu. 
baluster-column  (bal'us-ter-kol"um),  n.  A 
small  column,  especially  one  not  of  the  recog- 
nized orders  and  in  a subordinate  position,  as 
in  the  thickness  of  a wall  or  when  used  to 
divide  windows  or  the  like : a common  feature 
of  early  medieval  architecture. 

Baly’s  pump.  See  tpumjf. 
bamban  (bam-ban'),  n.  [Tagalog.]  A name 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  Donax  Arunda- 
strum,  a plant  belonging  to  the  Marantacese. 
In  the  Philippines  this  plant  is  of  little  economic  impor- 
tance, but  in  Bengal  its  split  stems  are  used  for  making 
awnings  and  mats  of  the  finest  quality. 

Bamberger’s  pulse.  See  *pulse L 

Bamboo  fiber,  spliced  stems  of  the  bamboo  about  | inch 
in  width  and  6-7  inches  in  length. — Blowpipe  bamboo, 
a tall  bamboo-like  grass,  Arthrostylidium  Schomburgkic, 
of  northern  South  America.  It  attains  a height  of  50-60 
feet  and  a diameter  of  1£  inches.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stem  for  15  or  16  feet  has  no  joints  and  forms  a continu- 
ous smooth  hollow  tube.  It  is  used  by  the  Indians  of 
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the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  as  a blowpipe  or  blow-gun 
called  by  them  sarbacane.  See  blow-gun  and  sarbacane. — 
Female  bamboo,  the  large  bamboo  of  Bengal  and  Assam, 
Bambos  Balcooa,  with  stems  50-70  feet  high.  It  is  used 
chiefly  for  building  purposes.—  Male  bamboo,  the  name 
in  India  of  Dendrocalamus  strict.us,  which  is  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  India,  attaining  a height  of  100  feet 
or  more.  Its  stems  are  strong,  elastic,  and  nearly  solid, 
and  on  account  of  their  size  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
bamboos.  It  is  used  like  the  ordinary  bamboo,  especially 
for  walking-sticks,  spear-  and  lance-shafts,  and  for  fen- 
cing.— Spiny  bamboo,  a name  ill  India  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  of  Bambos  Bambos  (Arundo  Bambos  of 
Linnaeus,  Bambos  arundinacea  of  Persoon),  a large  bam- 
boo armed  with  recurved  spines.  It  is  much  used  in 
construction,  and  sections  of  its  hollow  stems  serve  as 
water-vessels.  The  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  Cingalese. — 
Thorny  bamboo  of  India.  Same  as  spiny  kbamboo. 

bamboo-brier,  n.  2.  In  the  southern  United 
States,  Smilax  Bona-nox  and  other  prickly 
species  of  Smilax.  See  *siretchberry. 

bamboo-grass  (bam-bo'gras),  n.  A cane-like 
Australian  grass,  Panicularia  ramigera,  largely 
used  for  thatching  purposes.  Cattle  eat  the 
young  shoots  freely.  Another  grass,  Stipa 
micrantha,  is  also  called  by  this  name.  See 
bamboo,  1(c). 

bamboo-pheasant  (bam  - bo ' f ez " ant ),  « . A 
general  name  for  pheasants  of  the  genus  Bam- 
busicola,  found  in  India  and  China. 

Bambos  (bam'bos),  n.  [NL.  (Retzius,  1789), 
from  the  East-Indian  name  : see  bamboo .]  A 
genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Poacese.  See  Bambusa. 

bamburo  (bain -bo 'ro),  n.  [Cingalese?]  A 
wild  bee  of  Ceylon,  either  Apis  indica  or  A. 
dorsata,  whose  honey  is  collected  in  large 
quantities  by  the  natives.  Kirby  and  Spence, 
Entomology,  p.  187. 

ban1  (ban),  n. ; pi.  bani  (ba'ni).  [Rumanian.] 
A Rumanian  coin  and  money  of  account : its 
value  is  that  of  the  French  centime. 

banaba  (ba-na-ba'),  n.  [Tagalog.J  A name 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  a valuable  timber- 
tree,  Lagerstrcemia  speciosa,  with  large  showy 
rose-purple  or  red  flowers  and  strong,  tough, 
durable  wood.  Two  varieties  are  recognized,  one 
(i banaba  colorada),  of  a deep-red  color,  used  in  boat-build- 
ing on  account  of  its  durability  under  water,  and  the 
other  (banaba  blanca),  of  lighter  color  and  coarser  grain, 
used  in  ordinary  construction.  See  Lagerstroemia. 

banago  (ba-na'gp),  n.  [Bisaya  banago. ] A 
name  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  two  tim- 
ber-trees: (a)  Th espesiapop u Inea , belonging  to 
the  mallow  family,  called  Polynesian  rosewood 
and  milo  in  Polynesia;  and  ( b ) Cordia  subcor- 
data,  belonging  to  the  borage  family,  called 
tou  or  kou  in  Polynesia.  Though  of  not  much 
economic  importance  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  these 
woods  are  highly  valued  by  the  Hawaiians,  who  make 
polished  bowls  of  them  for  holding  their  food.  See  kmilot 
kkou,  Thespesia,  and  Cordia. 

banaibanai  (ba-nFba-m'),  n.  [Tagalog?  Bi- 
saya banay  banay .]  A name  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  of  several  species  of  Radermachera  be- 
longing to  the  trumpet-creeper  family,  having 
opposite  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves,  bell- 
shaped flowers,  and  membranous-winged  seeds 
inclosed  in  long  slender  capsules.  Radermachera 
Banaibanai  yields  heavy,  durable  timber  of  a grayish- 
brown  color.  It  does  not  readily  decay  underground  and 
is  used  in  constructing  posts. 

banalo  (ba-na'lo),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.]  Same 
as  * banago . 

banana,  n.  2.  The  papaw,  Asimina  triloba. 
[Arkansas.]  Also  called  false  banana.  [Illi- 
nois.]—Abyssinian  banana.  See  Musa.—  Banana 
liquid  or  varnish,  a solution  of  celluloid  in  a mixture  of 
amyl  acetate  and  acetone,  used  as  a vehicle  for  the  appli- 
cation of  bronze-powders,  so  called  because  of  the  strong 
banana-like  odor  of  the  amyl  acetate. — Bruce’s  banana. 
Same  as  Abyssinian  k banana. — Chinese  banana,  the 
dwarf  banana,  Musa  Cavendishii.  It  produces  edible 
fruit  of  good  quality  and  endures  more  cold  than  most 
bananas.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies. — Dwarf  banana.  Same  as  Chinese  kba- 
nana. — False  banana.  Same  as  kbanana,  2. — Japa- 
nese banana,  Musa  Basjoo,  a native  of  the  Liu-Kiu 
Islands,  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  grown 
commercially  in  southern  Japan  for  its  fiber,  which  re- 
sembles abaca.—  Wild  banana.  Same  as  kbalisier. 

banana-disease  (ba-nan'  a -di  - zez"),  «.  See 
* disease . 

banana-fish  (ba  - nan ' a - fish),  ».  1.  A species 
of  goby,  Awaotts  taiasica,  found  in  West  Indian 
rivers. — 2.  Same  as  ten-pounder,  3. 

bananaland  (ba-nan 'a-land),  n.  Queensland, 
where  bananas  are  abundant.  [Local,  Aus- 
tralia. ] 

bananalander  (ba-nan'a-land"er),  n.  An  in- 
habitant of  Queensland ; a Queenslander. 
[Local,  Australia.] 

banana-wine  (ba-nan'  a-  win),  n.  A drink 
made  of  sliced  bananas  which  are  covered  with 
water  and  allowed  to  ferment. 


banatite 

banatite,  n.  hi  petrog.,  a name  originally  pro- 
posed by  Von  Cotta  (1865)  for  certain  dioritic 
rocks  of  the  Banat  in  Austria.  The  term  is  now 
more  commonly  used  in  the  sense  proposed  by  Brogger,  to 
describe  monzonite  moderately  rich  In  silica.  See  ★mon- 
zonite  and  ★ adamellite . 

banca  (ban'ka),  n.  [Philippine  Spanish 
banco,,  Tagalog  bangca.]  A dugout  covered 
with  a roof  of  bamboo.  [Philippine  Is.] 
banco,  «.  2.  In  baccara,  a proposal  to  play 
against  the  banker  for  his  entire  capital  at  one 
coup.  See  baccara — Skilling  banco.  See  skilling'i. 
banco-daler  (ban'ko-da/'ler),  n.  A Swedish 
bank-note  issued  by  the  national  bank,  equal 
to  about  35  United  States  cents, 
bancoul  (ban-kol'),  n.  [A  French  form  of 
the  native  name.]  The  eandleberry,  Aleurites 
Moluccana. 

band2,  n.  6.  In  hot.,  the  band-like  space  be- 
tween the  two  meric arps  of  a cremocarp. — 
Amniotic  band.  See  + amnio  tic. — Anogenital  band. 
See  -kanogenital.— Band  of  proliferation.  See  ^pro- 
liferation.—Geneva,  bands,  two  white  linen  bands  worn 
at  the  neck  as  part  of  the  clerical  garb : originally  worn 
by  the  Swiss  clergy  in  Geneva.  See  def.  4.— Germinal 
band  or  germ-band,  in  cytol.,  a band-  or  ribbon-shaped 
portion  of  the  blastoderm  from  which  the  body  of  the 
embryo  arises,  especially  in  insects. — Landolt  band,  a 
dark  band  in  the  field  of  view  of  polarization  instruments 
in  which  crossed  Nicol  prisms  are  employed.  It  is  due 
to  the  unequal  polarization  of  different  parts  of  the  field. 
It  is  used  as  a sensitive  criterion  in  making  polariscopic 
measurements.  — Moderator  band,  an  exaggerated  co- 
lumna  carnea  which  sometimes  stretches  across  the  right 
ventricle  in  man  : it  is  normal  in  certain  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals.— Primitive  band,  in  entomological  embryol.,  the 
first  indication  of  the  embryo  as  a whitish  band  or  streak 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  egg.  Packard,  Text-book  of 
Entom.,  p.  531. — Vocal  bands.  Same  as  vocal  cords 
(which  see,  under  cordi). — Zodiacal  band.  See  -^zodi- 
acal. 

band3,  n. — Chamber  band,  a group  of  players  who 
play  chamber  music,  either  with  stringed  instruments 
only  or  with  these  and  a few  other  instruments,  such  as 
flutes. — Marine  band,  a band  attached  to  a naval  es- 
tablishment.—Regimental  band.  Same  as  military 
band.  — Street  band,  an  itinerant  group  of  players  who 
play  in  city  streets  for  such  gifts  as  they  can  collect  from 
chance  listeners.— Town  band,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  especially  in  Germany,  a group  of 
instrumentalists  organized  and  supported  by  the  muni- 
cipality for  service  on  civic  and  religious  occasions. — 
String  band,  wood  band  or  wood-wind  band,  reed 
band,  wind  band,  various  sections  of  a concert  orches- 
tra, which  is  often  called  collectively  a band. 
banda1  (ban' da),  n.  [?  Sp.  banda , a band.] 
A mother-of-pearl  shell  found  about  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  in  adjacent  waters. 
banda2  (ban 'da),  n.  [Native  name.]  InKame- 
rnn,  the  fruit  of  Buchholzici  coriacea , a shrub 
of  the  capei  family.  It  is  green  in  color,  about 
the  size  of  a walnut,  and  is  used  as  a medi- 
cine for  colds. 

bandage,  n. — Barton’s  bandage,  a bandage  so  ap- 
plied as  to  support  the  lower  jaw  in  fracture  of  that 
part.— Borsch’s  bandage,  a bandage  for  the  eyes  which 
covers  the  sound  as  well  as  the  diseased  eye. — Capeline 
bandage,  a recurrent  bandage  applied  to  the  head,  or 
to  the  stump  of  a limb  after  amputation,  to  retain  the 
dressings.— Circular  bandage,  a bandage  applied  by  re- 
peated turns  round  a limb  or  the  head.— Crucial  ban- 
dage. Same  as  T -band age.—  Elastic  bandage,  a bandage 
of  india-rubber  or  other  elastic  material.  — Esmarch 
bandage,  a rubber  bandage  applied  tightly  to  a limb  to 
expel  the  blood,  the  return  of  the  circulation  being  pre- 
vented by  a rubber  cord  which  constricts  the  part  close 
to  the  trunk.  After  this  is  applied  the  rubber  bandage 
is  removed  and  an  operation  can  be  performed  with  little 
loss  of  blood.— Figure-of-eight  bandage,  a roller-ban- 
dage passed  back  and  forth  round  two  projecting  points, 
crossing  midway  so  as  to  resemble  the  figure  8. —Galen’s 
bandage,  a square  of  cloth  cut  at  the  sides  and  folded 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  a cap  enveloping  the  head.— 
Many-tailed  bandage,  a bandage  made  of  a number  of 
strips  fastened  at  one  end  to  a cross-strip  and  applied  so 
as  to  overlap. —Plaster  bandage,  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage,  a bandage  of  cheese-cloth  into  which  gypsum 
has  been  rubbed.  It  is  applied  wet,  and  soon  hardens  so 
as  to  form  a splint  to  the  part.— Recurrent  bandage, 
a bandage  covering  the  head,  or  the  stump  of  an  ampu- 
tated limb,  made  by  passing  strips  forward  and  back  over 
the  convexity,  the  folds  being  held  in  place  by  repeated 
turns  of  a circular  bandage. — Reversed  bandage,  a 
bandage  in  which  the  strip  is  made  to  describe  a half- 
turn backward  at  each  revolution  round  the  limb  in  or- 
der to  make  it  lie  smoothly  when  encircling  the  swelling 
portion  of  the  member.— Silicate  bandage,  a bandage 
impregnated  with  silicate  of  sodium  and  potassium,  used 
like  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage. — Suspensory  ban- 
dage. See  'ksuspen&ory. — Velpeau’s  bandage,  a system 
of  bandaging  used  to  support  and  immobilize  the  arm  in 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle. 

bandaka  (ban-da-ka'),  n.  [Cingalese  name.] 
The  gumbo-plant  or  okra  ( Abelmosclius  escu- 
lentus ),  the  mucilaginous  pods  of  which  are 
eaten  green  as  a vegetable  and  are  used  as  a 
thickening  for  soup.  It  is  called  by  the  Hin- 
dus bhindi.  Also  written  bandikai.  See  okra. 
bandaree  (ban-da-re'),  n.  [Also  bhundaree; 
Marathi  bhanddfi.]  One  of  the  low-caste 
native  Indians  about  Bombay  who  tend  cocoa- 
nut-palms,  gather  the  nuts,  and  draw  the 
toddy.  [Anglo-Indian.] 


bander2  (ban'der),  n.  An  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing or  applying  material  in  the  form  of  bands, 
bandicoy  (ban'di-koi),  n.  [T&mllvendai-khdi, 
vendai , Hind,  bhendi the  tree.]  Same  as 
*bandaka. 

band- music  (band'mirizik),  n.  Music  intended 
for  or  made  by  a brass  or  military  band, 
bandoline,  n.  2.  A mucilage  prepared  from 
carrageen  moss  ( Chondrus  crispus ) mixed  with 
scented  spirit : used  to  stiffen  silk  goods, 
bandoline-wood  (ban ' do  - lin  - wud),  n.  The 
wood  of  a lauraceous  tree,’  Machilus  Thunbergii , 
native  to  China,  Formosa,  Japan,  and  Korea. 
There  is  a considerable  trade  in  China  in  chips  and  shav- 
ings of  the  wood.  When  soaked  in  water  these  yield  a 
mucilage  which  is  used  by  Chinese  ladies  for  stiffen- 
ing the  hair. 

bandonion  (ban-do 'ni-on),  n.  [ band 2 + {harm) 
onium  + -on.]  A large  and  elaborate  variety 
of  concertina. 

band-plant  (band'plant),  n.  See  Vinca. 
band-room  (band'rom),  n.  A store-room  on  a 
flag-ship  in  which  the  bandsmen  keep  their 
instruments  and  music. 

band-saw,  n.  This  power- tool  has  in  recent  years  be- 
come one  or  the  most  important  used  in  woodworking. 
Band-saws  range  from  small  machines,  employing  fine, 
slender  saws  in  cabinet-work,  up  to  large  machines  used 
in  sawing  logs.  They  are  used  in  scroll-sawing,  as  cut-off 


Double-cutting’  Telescopic  Band-saw. 

a,  band-saw  with  teeth  on  each  edge  ; b,  upper  and  lower  wheels 
supporting  saw  and  supported  by  frame  having  a vertical  traverse, 
shown  in  the  highest  position  to  bring  the  cutting  edge  of  the  saw 
to  the  large  log;  c,  gearing  controlling  sliding  saw  frame;  d , 
counterbalance;  log  carriage  traversing  track  (/)  in  two  working 
directions  ; f,  track  for  carriage.  Capacity  50,000  feet  of  hemlock 
boards  a day. 

saws,  rip-saws,  and  resaws,  and  in  the  largest  sawmills. 
The  smaller  saws  are  fitted  with  tilting  work-tables,  and 
the  resaws  have  feed-rolls  to  guide  the  material  to  the 
saw.  Band-sawmills  are  supplied  with  log-carriages  and 
are  fitted  with  all  the  log-handling  machines  and  tools 
used  in  first-class  sawmills.  In  all  types  appliances  are 
provided  to  secure  the  proper  tension  of  the  saw  on  the 
wheels.  In  sawmills  the  aim  is  to  bring  the  log  close  up 
to  the  point  where  the  band  leaves  the  upper  wheel,  this 
being  the  most  effective  sawing-point.  The  chief  ad- 
vantage of  the  band-saw  over  the  circular  saw  is  in  econ- 
omy of  material  because  of  the  narrow  band-saw  kerf. 

band-wagon  (baud' wag  "on),  n.  A wagon 
arranged  to  accommodate  a band  of  musicians. 
It  is  generally  large  and  ornate,  with  the  seats 
along  the  sides. 

band-wheel,  n.  3.  The  large  wooden  pnlley 
of  a well-boring  rig:  it  is  driven  by  a belt 
from  the  engine,  and  in  turn  drives  the  bull- 
wheel,  the  sand-pump  reel,  and  the  working- 
beam.  See  oil-derrick. 

Banff  series.  See  *series. 
bang4  (bang),  n.  The  Cuban  sardine,  Sardi- 
nella  pseudohispanica.  [Bahama  Is.] 
banga  (bang-ga '),n.  [Tagalog.]  Alarge  spheri- 
cal water-jar  made  of  baked  clay.  [Philip- 
pine Is.] 

bangalay  (bang-al'i),  n.  [Native  Australian.] 
The  hard,  tough,  durable  timber  of  the  swamp 
or  bastard  mahogany,  Eucalyptus  botryoides. 
[Southeastern  Australia.] 
bangalow  (bang'ga-lo),  n.  [Native  Austra- 
lian.] An  ornamental  pinnately  leaved  palm, 
Ptychosperma  elegans,  of  northeastern  Aus- 
tralia. The  tender  young  terminal  bud  ia  eaten  either 
raw  or  boiled  by  the  natives  and  sometimes  by  the  colo- 


banket 

nists.  The  small  stems  are  called  Moreton  Bay  cams. 
See  Ptychosperma. 

bangca,  n.  See  +banca. 

banger  (bang'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
bangs.  Specifically — (a)  Something  very  large  ; espe- 
cially, alie.  [Slang.]  \b)  A large,  heavy  cane.  [Slang,  U.  8.] 
banger-rush  (bang'-'er-rush'),  n.  A cane-rush, 
common  in  colleges,  in  which  two  sides  strug- 
gle for  the  possession  of  a cane  or  banger, 
banging-iron  ( bang'ing-r'ern),  n.  See  *crimp- 
ing-brake. 

bangkal  (bang-kal'),  n.  [Bisava  bang  cal.]  A 
tree,  Sarcocephalus  cordatus , belonging  to  the 
madder  family,  with  globose  heads  of  flowers 
fused  together  by  their  fleshy  calyx-tubes,  fol- 
lowed by  solid  fleshy,  succulent  fruit.  The  wood, 
which  is  yellow,  light,  and  rather  soft,  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses  and  for  furniture,  tubs,  barrels,  and 
small  canoes.  It  is  said  to  stand  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther. The  roots  yield  a yellow  dye.  [Philippine  Is.] 

bang-tail  (bang'tal),  n,  A tail  which  has  been 
banged,  or  cut  horizontally  across  ; also,  an 
animal  with  a banged  or  docked  tail.— Bang- 
tail muster,  a periodical  muster  or  round-up  of  all  the 
cattle  on  an  Australian  station,  theoretically  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  long  hairs  at  the  ends  of  the  tails  cut 
off  square.  The  practical  object  is  to  find  out  the  actual 
number  of  cattle  on  the  run.  [Australian.] 
bang-tailed  (baug'tald),  a.  Having  a docked 
or  banged  tail : as,  a bang-tailed  horse, 
banig  (bii'nig),  n.  [Tagalog  and  Bisaya  banig.] 
Amat;  especially, asleeping-mat.  Also petate. 
[Philippine  Is.] 

banilad  (ba-ne-lad'),».  [Bisaya.J  A tree,  Ster- 
culia  wrens , with  large  5-lobed  leaves,  which 
yields  a mucilaginous  gum  resembling  traga- 
canth.  In  India  a bast-liber  is  obtained  from  the  bark 
and  is  used  for  rope-making,  and  the  seeds  are  some- 
times roasted  and  eaten,  though  they  possess  cathartic 
properties.  See  Sterculia , and  Indian  tragacanth,  under 
tragacanth.  [Philippine  Is.] 

banister,  n.  2.  Ahandle-brush  used  in  spinning- 
and  weaving-mills  for  cleaning  the  gearing  of 
machinery. 

banjeaurine,  n.  Same  as  *banjorine. 
banjo,  n.  3.  A form  of  automatic  railway 
signaling-apparatus  in  which  a flat  circular 
disk,  with  an  arm  projecting  from  one  side, 
is  alternately  exhibited  in  front  of  a glass 
opening  in  the  signal-box  and  withdrawn  from 
sight  by  the  make  and  break  of  an  electric 
circuit.  The  shape  of  the  disk  and  its  arm 
has  suggested  the  name. 

The  enclosed  disc  signal,  commonly  called  a “banjo" 
is  a circular  box  about  4 feet  in  diameter,  with  a glass- 
covered  opening,  behind  which  a red  disc  is  shown  to 
indicate  stop.  Ernsyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  147. 

4.  In  mining,  an  iron  frame  for  carrying  a 
false  clack.  Barrowman,  Gloss.  [Scotch.] 
banjore,  banjor  (ban'jor),  n.  An  obsolete  or 
dialectal  form  of  banjo.  Thomas  Nelson  Facte , 
The  Old  South. 

banjorine  (ban-jo-ren'),  n.  A variety  of  banjo, 
smaller  than  the  usual  form  and  properly 
higher  in  pitch.  Also  written  banjeaurine. 
banjula  (ban-jo'la),  n.  Same  as  *vanjula. 
bank1,  n.  14.  In  lumbering.  Same  as  landing, 
9— 15.  A small  pottery.  [Eng.]_ Bank  fish- 
eries,  fisheries  on  submarine  banks,  especially  the  New- 
foundland Banks.— Bank  to  bank,  in  mining , a shift 
or  working-day, 

bank1,  v.  i.  4.  To  fish  on  submarine  banks, 
especially  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 
bank2,  n.  In  lumbering,  the  logs  cut  or  skidded 
above  the  amount  required  in  a day  and  held 
over  by  the  saw-crew  or  skidders,  to  he  re- 
ported wljen  the  daily  quota  is  not  reached, 
bank-barn  (bangk'barn),  n.  A barn  built  on 
a hillside  or  sloping  ground,  so  that  three  sides 
of  the  lower  story  are  surrounded  by  earth, 
the  fourth  being  nnbanked.  Forest  and  Stream, 
Feb.  21,  1903  (advt.).  [U.  S.] 
bank-claim  (bangk'klam),  n.  A mining  right 
on  the  bank  of  a stream.  Coal  and  Metal 
Miners’  Pocket-book. 

bank-engine  (bangk'en,,jin),  n.  1.  The  en- 
gine at  the  month  of  a mine-shaft.  [Eng.]  — 
2.  A locomotive  employed  to  assist  trains  up 
inclines.  [Eng.] 

banker1,  n.  9.  One  who  makes  a business  of 
picking  up  wreckage  on  the  coast.  [Cali- 
fornia.] 

banket3  (bang'ket),  n.  [Cape  I).,  appar.  a par- 
ticular use  of  D.  banket,  sweetmeat,  confec- 
tionery, a feast,  banquet,  also  banquette : see 
banquet,  banquette.']  A formation  of  ore  found 
on  the  Witwatersrand  in  the  Transvaal,  South 
Africa.  It  is  a conglomerate  of  water-worn  pebbles  of 
translucent  quartz  set  in  a matrix  composed  mainly  of 
oxids  of  iron  and  silica.  Near  the  surface  the  gold  occurs 
almost  entirely  free  in  the  cement,  while  at  a moderate 


banket 

depth  theoxids  of  iron  are  gradually  replaced  by  sulphide ; 
but  the  gold  can  still  be  extracted  largely  by  amalga- 
mation. 

The  oxidized  banket  ore,  however,  was  not  easily  ame- 
nable to  concentration  and  the  percentage  of  concentrates 
caught  was  small.  These  concentrates  were  worked  in 
various  kinds  of  amalgamation  pans  or  stored  for  future 
treatment.  Thetotalgold  recovered  in  those  days  probably 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  original 
value  of  an  ore,  then  going  about  an  ounce  to  the  ton  or 
over.  Electrochemical  Industry,  June,  1904,  p.  215. 

bank-fishing  (bangk'fish//ing),  n.  Fishing  on 
submarine  banks,  especially  the  Newfound- 
land Banks. 

banking-game  (bang'king-gam),  n.  Any  game 
in  which  one  player  pays  and  takes  the  bets 
made  by  all  the  other  players, 
banking-ground  (bang'king-ground),  n.  Same 
as  landing,'  9. 

banking-room  (bang'king-rom),  n.  1.  That 
room  of  a bank  or  private  banking-house  in 
which  the  greater  number  of  the  clerks  work, 
and  to  which  the  public  has  access  to  deposit 
or  to  draw  money.  Hence — 2.  In  any  large 
financial  business,  as  an  insurance  company, 
the  principal,  more  public  business-room. 
[U.  S.] 

bank-lock  (bangk'lok),  n.  Any  form  of  lock 
adapted  for  use  on  a safe  or  vault  of  a bank  or 
safe-deposit  company. 

bankman  (bangk'man),  n.  In  printing-offices 
(generally  newspaper  offices),  one  who  attends 
to  the  bank  or  rack  on  which  standing  matter 
is  kept. 

Banko  pottery.  Same  as  banko-ware. 
bank-right  (bangk'rit),  n.  The  right  to  divert 
water  to  a bank-claim.  Coal  and  Metal  Miners 
Pocket-book. 

bankside  (bangk'sid),  n.  The  shelving  or  slop- 
ing bank  of  a river,  brook,  or  the  like, 
bankul-nut  (bangk-ul-nut' ),  n.  [Malay  banglcal, 
the  tree,  + E nut.]  Same  as  candleberry,  1. — 
Bankul-nut  Oil.  Same  as  kekune-oil:  used  in  the  East 
for  lighting  and  cooking,  and  exported  to  Europe  for 
soap-making.  See  Aleurites,  and  kekune-oil,  under  oil. 

banner-cloud  (ban'er-kloud),  n.  A cloud  which 
streams  horizontally  from  the  summit  of  a 
mountain.  Sometimes  it  is  produced  by  snow  carried 
from  the  surface  of  the  mountain  by  the  wind;  at  other 
times  it  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  moist  air  which 
flows  into  the  discontinuous  space  in  the  wind  to  the  lee- 
ward of  the  mountain.  It  may  also  be  a thin  layer  of 
haze  caused  by  the  mixture  of  warm  air  with  the  surface 
of  a stream.of  cold  air. 

banner-fish  (ban'er-fish),  n.  A scombroid  fish, 
of  the  genus  Istiophorus,  found  in  all  warm  seas, 
banner-net  (ban'er-net),  n.  Netting  made  of 
strong  twine  and  with  a large  mesh,  used  as  a 
support  or  backing  for  street  banners  and 
theatrical  scenery. 

Bannisdale  flags.  See+flag*. 
banquet-ring  (bang ' kwet- 
ring),  n.  A quaint  or  exceed- 
ingly  large,  rich,  or  highly 
decorated  ring,  too  ornamen- 
tal  for  general  use,  but  worn 
on  state  occasions.  Such  rings 
often  extend  as  far  back  on 
the  hand  as  they  project  on  kSmIhH 
the  finger.  Also  called  dinner- 
ring. 

banquette,  n.  5.  An  elevated  banquet -nng-. 

platform  made  of  stones,  running  along  the 
walls  of  cliff-dwellings  and  kivas.  [Bare.] 

Broad  lateral  banquettes  are  prominent  features  in  the 
most  complicated  caves,  and  there  are  many  recesses 
and  small  closets  or  cists. 

17 th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  II.  541. 

Banqui  rubber.  See  +rubber. 
bantam-weight  (ban'tam-wat),  n.  A light- 
weight boxer. 

bantay  (ban-ti'),  n.  [Tagalog  and  Pampangan 
bantay,  a sentinel.]  A person  appointed  to 
keep  watch  in  a bantayan.  [Philippine  Is.] 
bantayan  (ban-ta'yan),  n.  [Tagalog  and  Pam- 
pangau  bantayan,  < bantay  : see*bantay.]  An 
outlook  or  station  near  a village  which  serves 
as  an  armory  and  as  a signal-station.  Twoban- 
tays  keep  watch  in  the  bantayan  and  give  the  alarm  in 
case  of  danger.  The  bantays  are  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage. [Philippine  Is.] 

Banti’s  disease.  See  * disease . 
banty  (ban'ti),  n.  and  a.  \bant(am)  + -i/2.] 
I,  »i. ; pi.  banties  (-tiz).  A bantam  chicken; 
hence,  a very  diminutive,  cocky  person. 
[Slang.] 

II.  a.  Saucy;  impudent.  [Thieves’ slang.] 
banzai  (ban-zi'),  interj.  [Jap.  ban-zai,  for  *ban- 
sai,  ‘ten  thousand  years’:  ban,  Chinese  wan, 


ten  thousand,  a myriad ; sai,  sei,  Chinese  sui, 
etc.,  year.]  In  Japan,  a shout  of  patriotic  joy 
or  encouragement : somewhat  like  the  English 
hurra] i.  Often  used,  in  English  books,  as  a 
noun. 

A large  crowd  had  assembled  on  the  shore  to  see  the 
prize,  and  she  was  greeted  with  loud  and  oft-repeated 
banzais.  N.  Y.  Evening  Sun,  June  2,  1905. 

baphiin  (baf'i-in),  n.  [ Baphia  (see  def.)  + 
-bi2.]  A neutral  substance,  C42H10O4,  ex- 
tracted by  ether  from  barwood,  Baphia  nitida. 
It  crystallizes  in  leaflets. 

B.  Ap.  Sc.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Ap- 
plied Science , a degree  conferred  by  some  in- 
stitutions. Also  B.  A.  S. 

Baptanodon  (bap-tan '6 -don),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
j3aKTELVj  dip,  + avddovg , without  teeth : see  Ano- 
don.~\  A genus  of  large  Jurassic  enaliosaurs 
from  the  Baptanodon  beds  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  These  animals  attained  a length  of  8 or 
9 feet,  and  had  toothless  jaws,  orbits  of  great  size,  and 
a conic  sclerotic  ring  of  8 plates.  The  genus  is  closely 
allied  to  Ichthyosaurus.  The  species  is  B.  discus. — Bap- 
tanodon beds,  the  name  given  by  Marsh  to  a series  of 
beds  of  Upper  Jurassic  age  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana  which  contain  marine  with  some  lacustrine  re- 
mains and  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the 
sea-saurian  Baptanodon  discus,  from  which  the  forma- 
tion takes  its  name.  These  strata  lie  on  red  beds  referred 
to  the  Triassic  and  are  overlain  by  the  +Atlantosauru8 
beds  (which  see). 

baptigenin  (bap-tij'e-nin),  n.  [bapti(sin)  + 
-gen  + -in2.]  A crystalline  compound,  Cj4- 
IlloOc,  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  baptism. 
It  turns  brown  at  250°  Cf.,  without  melting. 

baptin  (bap'tin),  ».  A crystalline  glucoside 
of  undetermined  composition  contained  in  the 
root  of  wild  indigo,  Baptisia  tinctoria. 

baptism  (bap'ti-sin),  n.  [ Baptisia  (see  def.) 
+ -in2.]  A crystalline non-poisonous  glucoside, 
C26H32O14  + 9H20,  found  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican plant  Baptisia  tinctoria.  It  melts  at  240° 
C.  and  gives  rhamnose  and  baptigenin  by  hy- 
drolysis. 

baptist,  n — Landmark  Baptists,  a Baptist  party, 
strong  in  the  southwestern  United  States,  which  advo- 
cates a revival  of  the  old  landmark  of  non-ininisterial  in- 
tercourse between  Baptists  and  pedo-baptists.  They  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  churches  and  ministers  of  the  latter 
and  hold  their  baptism  to  be  invalid. 

baptitoxine  (bap-ti-tok'sin),  n.  A colorless 
crystalline  alkaloid,  CyyH-^O^,  contained  in 
the  root  of  wild  indigo,  Baptisia  tinctoria. 

Baptosaurus  (bap-to-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
fiairreiv,  dip,  + aavpog,  a lizard.]  A genus  of 
mosasaurs  described  by  Marsh  from  the  Cre- 
taceous (Upper  Greensand)  formation  of  New 
Jersey. 

baquid  (ba'kid),  n.  [Tagalog  baquid,  a basket 
for  fruit,  etc.,  = Bisaya  baquid,  a measure  for 
grain,  =Ilocan  baqui,  a basket  used  as  a hen’s 
nest.]  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a basket, 
usually  of  cane,  somewhat  oval  in  shape. 

bar1,  n.  8.  (6)  In  England,  the  space  behind 
the  bar,  often  large  enough  to  form  a small 
office.  Also  called  bar-parlor. — 18.  In  anat.: 
(a)  A general  term  for  any  of  the  cranial 
arches,  such  as  Meckel’s  cartilage,  or  the  hy- 
oid and  branchial  arches,  which  have  the  form 
of  more  or  less  continuous  rods  or  bars.  (6) 
Less  often  used  for  portions  of  the  cranium 
which  have  a rod-like  shape,  as  the  jugal  or 
postorbital  bars.  In  this  sense  synonymous 
with  *arcade  or  arch. — 19.  In  meteor.,  a long 
cigar-shaped  cloud,  generally  nearly  station- 
ary, but  sometimes  moving  broadside  on  across 
the  sky ; specifically,  the  stationary  cloud  to 
the  leeward  of  the  belm-cloud  over  the  Cross- 
fell range  in  England  during  easterly  winds. 
— 20.  The  division  between  the  two  tables 
of  a backgammon-board  on  which  captured 
pieces  are  placed. — 21.  Specifically,  in  violin- 
making, the  same  as  bass-bar. — 22.  Same  as 
* 'pennant-bar — Bar  calculator.  See  -^calculator . 
—Bar  diggings.  See  Migging.— Bax  money.  See 
★money.— Bar  of  Michelangelo,  in  sculp.,  the  pro- 
jection of  tile  frontal  bone  atthe  base  of  the  forehead, 
called  in  anatomy  the  superciliary  ridge.  It  is  especially 
prominent  in  the  heads  of  Michelangelo’s  statues  and  in 
certain  Greek  works. 

Below  this  starts  the  lower  forehead  swelling  above 
the  brow  in  the  ‘ bar  of  Michel  Angdof  Certainly  this 
bar  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Scopaic 
male  heads. 

E.  F.  Benson,  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XV.  199. 

Bulb-angle  bar.  Same  as  -kangle-bvlb.— Cape  bar,  a 

long  yoke  used  with  the  Cape  cart  in  South  Africa. — 
Dotted  bar,  in  musical  notation,  a double  bar  with  two 
or  four  dots  before  or  after  it,  indicating  that  a strain  or 
section  is  to  he  repeated,  the  position  of  the  dots  showing 
whether  it  is  the  preceding  or  the  following  section  that 
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is  intended.  — Galton  bar,  in  psychophys.,  aflat  rod  of 
ebonite  or  blackened  wood,  plain  upon  the  face  and 
scaled  upon  the  back,  along  which  slides  a light  brass 
clip,  carrying  in  front  a tightly  stretched  white  thread. 
The  problem  is  to  set  the  thread,  by  moving  the  clip  to 
and  fro,  so  that  it  bisects  the  length  of  the  bar.  The 
eiTor  made  can  be  read  off  from  the  scale  at  the  back.  E. 
C.  Sanford,  Exper.  Psychol.,  p.  402.— ★Hyoid  bar, 
★visceral  bar.  See  the  adjectives. — Jugal  bar.  Same 
as  * jugal  arch  or  zygoma.  — Meckelian  bar.  Same  as 
Meckelian  rod  (which  see,  under  rod  1).~ Pentathlon 
bars.  See  -kpentathlon. 

bar  1,t?.  t.~ To  bar  a bet.  (a)  In  faro,  to  notify  the 
dealer  that  a bet  does  not  go  for  that  turn.  (6)  In  any 
betting  transaction,  to  exclude  one  of  the  possibilities : 
as,  to  bet  4 to  1,  bar  one,  in  a horse-race,  meaning  that  a 
certain  horse  is  not  included. 

B.  Ar.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Archi- 
tecture, a degree  conferred  by  some  institu- 
tions. 

bar.  An  abbreviation  of  barometer. 
barabara  (ba-ra-ba'ra),  n.  [Buss,  barabora.] 
A hut  of  the  Aleuts,  half  underground  and 
covered  with  soil.  Also  barrabarra.  Jour. 
Amer.  Folk-lore,  Jan.-March,  1903,  p.  16. 
barad  (ba-rad'),  n.  [Gr.  jiapig.  heavy  + -ad  as 
in  farad.]  The  unit  of  pressure  in  the  centi- 
meter-gram-second system,  equal  to  one  dyne 
per  square  centimeter. 

baraesthesiometric,  a.  Same  as  *baresthesio- 

metric. 

barangay  (ba-ran-gi'),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  ba- 
rangay,  < Tagalog  and  Bisaya  balanggay,  Pam- 
pangan baranggay,  Ilocan  baranggay.]  1.  A 
kind  of  boat  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Phil- 
lippine  Islands  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
The  modern  boat  of  this  kind  is  called  baran- 
gay an. — 2.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
community  which,  under  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, formed  the  constituent  element  of  the 
pueblo.  The  chief  of  such  a group  is  called  cabeza  de 
barangay.  Originally  it  was  the  name  of  the  independ- 
ent village  communities  (which  were  so  called  as  being 
expected  to  equip  each  one  barangay  or  boat). 

barangayan  (ba-ran-gi-yan'),  n.  [Philippine 
Sp. : see  barangay.]  A light  vessel,  low  in  the 
water,  having  a deck  and  a mast : used  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  particularly  in  the  Bisayan 
Archipelago  and  in  Mindanao, 
barasingha  (ba-ra-sing'ga),  n.  [Hind,  bdrah 
singha,  twelve  horn.]  A name  applied  to  two 
or  three  species  of  East  Indian  deer,  such  as 
Cervus  wallichi  and  C.  (Rucervus)  duvauceli. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  II.  3. 
Barathrodemus  (bar-a-throd'e-mus), ».  [NL., 
< Gr.  fiapadpov,  pit,  -f-  Sygog,  people.]  A 
genus  of  deep-sea  brotulid  fishes, 
barauna  (ba-ra-6'na),  n.  Same  as  brauna. 
The  wood  and  bark  are  used  by  the  natives  in 
the  preparation  of  a beautiful  red  dye. 
barb1,  v.  i.  2.  To  bend  or  hook  the  points  of 
wire  teeth  in  the  card-clothing  used  in  card- 
ing textile  fibers.  Nasmith,  Cotton  Spinning, 
p.  141. 

barbacot  (bar'ba-kot),  n.  [A  F.  spelling  of  a 
native  form  (Arawak)  of  (Haitian)  barbacoa  : 
see  barbecue,  n.]  A frame  over  a fire  for 
drying  or  cooking  meat. 

barbacot  (bar'ba-kot),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bar- 
bacoted,  barbacotted,  ppr.  barbacoting,  barba- 
cotting.  To  dry  (meat)  on  a barbacot  or  frame 
over  a fire. 

Barbados  earth.  See  *earthi. 

Barbados  lily.  See  Mily_. 

barbari,  n.  2.  Also  improperly  used  for 

baralipton,  1. 

barbarian,  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  7.  A member  of 
a barbarian  people.  See  II.,  5. 

Some  of  the  tribes  of  America  are  organized  on  a some 
what  different  plan  which  may  be  set  forth.  When  they 
are  organized  on  this  new  plan  we  call  them  barbarians, 
and  thus  distinguish  them  from  tribes  that  are  organized 
on  the  clanship  system. 

17 th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  I.  xxxiii. 

II.  a.  5.  In  anthrop .,  pertaining  to  a state 
of  society  in  which  descent  is  reckoned  in  the 
paternal  line,  and  in  which  the  members  of 
the  paternal  family  of  all  generations  form  an 
exogamous  social  unit  called  a gens. 
barbarism,  n.  5.  In  anthrop .,  the  conditions 
of  barbarian  society.  See  * barbarian , a.,  5. 

Second,  for  the  group  which  is  called  the  clan  in  sav- 
agery there  is  substituted  the  gens  in  barbarism;  this 
group  embraces  all  of  those  persons  who  reckon  kinship 
through  fathers,  so  that  the  father  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  together  with  the  grandfather  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  other  consanguineal  kindred  back  in 
past  generations  and  forward  in  future  generations  are 
called  a gens. 

17 th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  I.  xxxiii. 
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barbarocracy  (bar-ba-rok'-ra-si),  n. ; pi.  bar- 
barocracies  (-siz).  [(Jr.  /Sapfiapoq,  foreign,  bar- 
barous, + -a parta,  < upartiv , rule.]  Govern- 
ment by  barbarians ; barbarian  rule.  Felton. 
Barbarothea  (bar-ba-ro'the-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  / lappapog , barbarian,  heathen,  + dea,  god- 
dess.] A genus  of  fossil  butterflies  from  the 
fresh-water  Oligocene  Tertiary  strata  of  Flo- 
rissant, Colorado. 

barbasco  (bar-bas'ko),  n.  [American  Sp., 
< native  name.]  A name  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
and  other  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  a 
number  of  shrubs  and  trees  bearing  poisonous 
seeds.  It  is  applied  especially  to  Jacquinia  armillaris, 
the  joewood  or  bracelet-wood  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
species  of  several  genera  belonging  to  the  soapberry 
family,  such  as  Serjania,  Paullinia,  Magonia,  and  Uar- 
pullia.  The  seeds,  steni-bark,  and  root-bark  of  many  of 
these  plants  are  used  to  poison  fish, 
barbatimao  (bar-ba-te-ma'o),  n.  [Tupi  barba- 
timdo,  corrupted  from  parova  tuum  tamune. 
(Martius).]  A small  tree  of  the  mimosa  family, 
Stryphnodendron  adstringens  (Acacia  adstrin- 
gens of  Martius),  yielding  an  astringent  bark 
rich  in  tannin : used  in  medicine.  [Southern 
Brazil.] 

barbatin  (bar'ba-tin),  n.  [NL.  barbata  (see 
def.)  + -in2.]  A crystalline  neutral  compound, 
C9H14O,  found  in  the  lichen  Vsnea  barbata 
ceratina.  It  melts  at  209°  C. 
barbeau  (bar-bo'),  n.  [F.  bleu  barbeau,  ‘ blue- 
bottle blue.’]  A decorative  pattern,  consisting 
of  small  blue  flowerets,  often  seen  on  French 
porcelain.  See  corn-flower. 
barbe  du  capucin  (barb'  dti kap-ii-san').  [F., 
1 Capuchin’s  beard.’]  A winter  salad  and  veg- 
etable consisting  of  the  young  blanched  leaves 
of  the  common  chicory.  The  roots,  with  the  tops 
trimmed  short,  are  placed  horizontally  in  a sloping  heap 
between  layers  of  sand  or  earth  in  a dark  warm  place, 
and  the  projecting  crowns  emit  tufts  of  white  attenuated 
leaves.  Compare  witloof. 

barbeiro  (bar-ba'rij),  n.  [Pg. : see  barber .] 
The  surgeon-fish  or  tang,  Teuthis  hepatus,  and 
other  species.  [Portugal.] 
bar-bell  (bar'bel),  n.  A bar  of  steel  with  a 
ball  of  iron  at  each  end,  used  as  a dumb-bell. 
barber1,  n.  3.  A fish,  Csesioperca  rasor,  of  the 
family  Serranidse.  Also  called  red  perch. 
[Tasmania.]— Barber’s  itch.  See  -hitch. 
barber2  (bar'ber),  n.  [Said  to  be  identical 
with  barber 1,  as  if  alluding  to  the  lathering  of 
the  face,  but  the  alleged  variant  berber  points 
to  a different  origin.]  A gale  of  wind  with 
damp  snow  or  sleet  and  spray  that  freezes 
upon  every  object,  especially  the  beard  and 
hair.  Said  to  be  called  berber  by  wharfmen 
in  New  York.  [Canada  and  N.  S.] 
barbering  (biir'ber-ing),  n.  In  ceram.,  the 
process  of  shaving  or  grinding  the  jagged 
edges  of  a fracture  or  the  chipped  tops  of  ves- 
sels to  render  them  smooth  and  even.  Chinese 
porcelain  is  cut  in  this  manner  on  the  jade- 
cutter’s  lathe. 

barbero  (bar-ba'ro),  n.  [Sp.]  Same  as  *bar- 
beiro.— Barbero  negro,  a surgeon-fiah  of  western  Mex- 
ico,  Teuthis  crestonis. 

barberry,  Indian  barberry,  a name  applied  to 
Berberis  aristata,  a shrub  resembling  the  common  bar- 
berry ( B . vulgaris),  but  with  foliage  evergreen  or  nearly 
so,  long-peduncled  compound  racemes  of  flowers,  and 
usually  coarsely  spinous-dentate  leaves.  The  fruit  is 
purple,  with  a white  bloom.  The  root-bark  of  this  and 
of  one  or  two  other  closely  allied  species  is  used  in  India 
as  a bitter  tonic  in  fevers,  and  an  extract  from  the  wood, 
known  as  rasout,  is  used  as  a local  application  in  chronic 
ophthalmia.  Several  varieties  of  this  plant  are  cultivated 
in  Europe  under  different  names. 

barbette,  n.  2.  A cylindrical  armored  struc- 
ture built  up  in  the  interior  of  a war-ship  and 
projecting  above  the  deck.  The  barbette  contains 
a rotary  platform  and  its  supports,  with  part  of  the 
machinery  by  means  of  which  the  platform  is  turned.  On 
the  rotary  platform  one  or  more  heavy  guns  are  mounted 
so  that  they  can  be  fired  over  the  top  of  the  barbette. 
The  top  of  the  barbette  and  the  guns  are  protected  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  a shield  carried  on  the  gun -plat- 
form. The  covering  shield  may  become  so  extensive  and 
so  heavily  armored  as  completely  to  cover  the  rear  part 
of  the  guns,  the  loading  and  sighting  mechanism,  etc. 
The  rotary  part  is  then  called  a turret  and  the  combination 
is  called  a barbette-turret.  The  heavy  guns  of  almost  all 
modern  battle-ships  are  mounted  in  barbette-turrets. 

barbette-turret  (bar-bet'tur'et),  n.  See  * bar- 
bette, 2. 

barbicanage  (bar'bi-kan-aj),  n.  In  old  Euro- 
pean law,  money  for  tie  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  a barbican  or  watch-tower, 
barbier  (bar-bya'),  n.  [F.,  barber.]  A name 
of  certain  serranoid  fishes  of  the  genus  Anthias. 
barbiton,  n.  A term  loosely  applied,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  one  or  more  varieties  of  viol, 
barbituric  (bar-bi-tu'rik),  a.  [ barbata  (see 


def.)  + uric.']  Pertaining  to  the  lichen  Vsnea 

barbata  and  to  uric  acid Barbituric  acid,  malonyl 

NTT— CO 

urea,CO<NH Cq>CH2  + 2H20,  a crystalline  compound 

formed  by  heating  alloxantin  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid. 

Barbizet  pottery.  See  *pottery. 

Barbizon  school.  See  *school\. 
barbone  (bar-bo'ne),  n.  [It.,  appar.  same  as 
barbone,  a long  thick  beard,  aug.  of  barba, 
beard.]  X.  A fatal  contagious  disease  of  the 
buffalo,  identical  with  hemorrhagic  septicemia 
of  cattle  and  deer : caused  by  a minute  polar- 
stained  organism  of  the  swine-plague  group. 
See  also  * buffalo-cholera.- — 2.  A silver  coin  of 
Lucca  weighing  44.25  grains. 

Barbotine  ware.  See  +ware 2. 
barbu,  n.  3.  The  thread-fin,  Polydactylus  Vir- 
ginians. [Florida  and  West  Indies.] 
barbudo  (bar-bo'do),  n.  [Sp.:  see  barbu.] 
Same  as  *barbu,  3. 

barbule,  n.  4.  In  hot.,  the  inner  row  of  teeth 
in  the  peristome  of  certain  mosses. 
Barbulifer  (bar-bu'li-fer),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bar- 
bula,  barbule,  + ferre,  bear.]  A genus  of  small 
gobies  found  at  Key  West, 
barb-wire  (barb'wir),  n.  Barbed  wire  (which 
see,  under  barbed !). 

barchan  (bar-kan'),».  A crescentic  sand-dune 
occurring  commonlyin  the  deserts  of  Turkes- 
tan. Also  barkhan,  barkan.  See  *medano. 

If  very  little  more  sand  were  supplied,  the  floor  of  the 
fulj  might  be  left  as  a bare  space  half  enclosed  by  the 
horns  of  a barchan , the  windward  side  of  the  fulj  being 
the  lee  cliff  of  the  barchan. 

Qeog.  Jour.  (R.  0.  S.),  XV.  24. 

Barclayan  (bar'kla-an),  n.  Same  as  Berean,  2. 
Barcoo  disease  or  rot.  See  * disease . 
bar-diggings  (bar'dig//ingz),  n.  pi.  1.  River 
placers  subject  to  overflow. — 2.  Auriferous 
claims  on  shallow  streams.  Coal  and  Metal 
Miners’  Pocket-book. 

bare1,  a.  II.  n.  That  part  of  a clapboard, 
roof-slate,  or  the  like,  which  is  exposed  to  the 
weather  when  the  roof  is  complete,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  lap. 

barefoot,  a.  2.  In  carp.,  set  up  on  end  with- 
out having  its  foot  held  in  a tenon  or  socket, 
as,  in  balloon-framing,  a post  which  is  held 
merely  by  nailing  it  into  place, 
barem  (ba-rem'),  n.  In  organ-building,  a stop, 
usually  of  the  stopped  diapason  class,  with  a 
quiet,  sweet  tone. 

baresthesiometric  (bar-es-the-si-o-met'rik),  a. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  determined  by  means  of 
the  baresthesiometer.  Also  spelled  barsesthe- 
siometric. 

Barffed  (biirft),  p.  a.  Subjected  to  Barff’s  pro- 
cess, as  ironwork  : thus  the  iron  plugs  of  plug 
cocks  so  treated  are  termed  “Barffed  plugs.” 
See  Bower-Barff  * process . 
bar-folder  (bar'foFder),  n.  A folding-ma- 
chine adapted  to  forming  square  joints  or 
angles,  turning  round  edges,  and  forming  locks 
of  all  kinds  in  sheet  metals, 
bar-frame,  n.  2.  The  typical  American  con- 
struction for  the  frame  dr  skeleton  of  the  loco- 
motive, in  which  the  elements  of  the  frame  are 
of  rectangfilar  section,  nearly  as  wide  as  they 
are  deep,  instead  of  being  made  up  of  thin  and 
deep  plates,  as  in  English  and  European  de- 
signs. 

bargain-counter  (bar'gan  - koun//tcr),  n.  A 
counter  on  which  goods  that  are  supposed  to 
be  remnants,  or  goods  that  have  been  “ marked 
down”  in  price,  are  displayedfor  sale  “at  a bar- 
gain” or  a price  professed  to  be  much  lower 
than  that  at  which  the  same  or  like  goods  are 
usually  sold.  [U.  S.] 

bargain-day  (bar'gan-da),  n.  The  particular 
day  in  each  week  on  which  “bargains”  are  of- 
fered at  the  bargain-counters.  [U.  S.] 
barge1,  n.  8.  pi.  In  mining,  sheets  of  iron, 
zinc,  or  wood  used  for  shedding  water  in  wet 
shafts  or  workings.  Barrowman,  Glossary. 
[Scotch.] — College  barge,  an  elaborate  house-boat 
designed  for  students’  use  : it  is  peculiar  to  English  col- 
leges, Keble  at  Oxford  possessing  some  notably  beau- 
tiful ones. — Crane-barge,  abeamy,  flat-bottomed  vessel 
which  bears  a crane  for  lifting  and  placing  heavy  weights. 
— Dumb-barge,  a lighter  which  has  no  means  of  propul- 
sion in  the  way  of  sail-  or  engine-power,  but  which  must 
be  towed  or  allowed  to  drift  under  the  influence  of  tide- 
currents.  This  class  of  barge  is  very  common  in  England, 
especially  on  the  Thames,  where  these  vessels  carry  cargo 
from  one  part  of  the  river  to  another  by  means  of  tide- 
streams.— Hopper-barge.  Seehopperl,  5.— Tide-barge. 
Same  as  dumb-kbarge. 

barge-bed  (barj'bed),  n.  The  bed  or  interior 
of  a barge. 

bargello  (bar-jel'lo),  n.  [It.]  The  building 


which  serves  as  the  headquarters  of  the  armed 
force  in  an  Italian  town.  The  bargello  at 
Florence  is  now  the  national  museum, 
barge-stone  (barj'ston),  n.  In  a gable-wall  of 
masonry,  one  of  the  stones  which  form  the 
sloping  edge. 

Baric  wind-rose.  See  *wind-rose. 
baricyanide  (bar-i-sl'a-nid  or  -nid),  n.  A com- 
pound cyanide  of  which  barium  cyanide  is  a 
part — Platinum  baricyanide.  See  kbarium platino- 
cyanide. 

barie  (ha-re'),  n.  [F.  barie,  < NL.  *baria,  heavi- 
ness, pressure,  <Gr.  /3aprf,  fem.  fiapeia,  heavy.] 
An  absolute  unit  of  gaseous  pressure ; a pres- 
sure such  that  the  force  on  each  square  centi- 
meter of  surface  is  one  dyne.  Also  barye. 
barilla,  n.  2.  Grains  of  native  copper  dis- 
seminated in  sandstone.  Also  called  copper 
barilla  (Sp.  barilla  de  cobre).—  3.  pi.  In  agold- 
mill,  wooden  divisions  of  blanket-strakes,  cop- 
per plates,  etc.  E.  Halse,  Diet,  of  Span. 
Mining  Terms. 

bariolage  (ba-re-6-lazh'),  «.  [F.]  In  music,  a 
cadenza  or  series  of  cadenzas  in  an  instru- 
mental piece ; sometimes,  more  specifically, 
in  music  for  stringed  instruments,  a rapid 
passage  to  be  played  chiefly  on  the  open 
strings,  without  the  aid  of  stopping. 

Barisal  gun.  See  *guni. 
baritenor,  n.  See  *bary tenor. 
baritic  (ba-rit'ik),  a.  In  chem.,  containing 
barium  as  a constituent. 

Barium  dioxid  or  peroxid,  a compound,  Ba02,  pre- 
pared in  considerable  quantity  by  passing  atmospheric 
oxygen  over  heated  barium  monoxid  or  baryta,  BaO, 
to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  dioxid  or 
peroxid,  H2Oo.— Barium  platinocyanide,  a substance, 
BaPt<CN)4.4Br20,  largely  used  for  the  surface  of  the 
screen  on  which  the  Rontgen  rays  or  X-rays  are  allowed 
to  fall,  serving  l>y  its  fluorescence  to  render  the  pictures 
formed  by  these  rays  visible.  The  salt  is  dichroic,  ap- 
pearing in  one  direction  yellow  and  in  another  green 
when  seen  by  the  light  reflected  from  the  crystals. 
bark2,  U — Afjfoniada  bark,  the  bark  of  a Brazilian 
plant,  Plumeria  lancifolia,  used  in  intermittent  fever. 
— Anchieta  bark,  the  root-bark  of  Anchieta  salutaris,  a 
shrub  native  to  Brazil.  It  is  used  in  syphilis  and  skin 
diseases.— Cabbage-bark,  the  bark  of  the  cabbage-tree : 
same  as  worm-bark.  See  cabbage-tree,  2. — Carony  bark. 
Same  as  Angostura  bark  (which  see,  under  bark%). — 
Cotton-root  bark,  the  root-bark  of  the  common  cotton, 
Gossypium,  hirsutum,  and  other  species,  constituting  an 
officinal  drug  with  the  action  of  ergot.  The  active  prin- 
ciple appears  to  reside  in  a red  resin. — Cuenca  bark, 
one  of  the  many  varieties  of  pale  cinchona  bark  (Crn- 
chona  officinalis,  etc.).  — Gray  bark.  See  Cinchona. 
— Huanuco  bark.  See  Cinchona.— Ledger  bark,  the 
bark  of  Cinchona  Ledgeriana,  sometimes  considered 
a variety  of  C.  Calisaya,  the  richest  of  the  cinchona 
barks. — Loja  bark.  Same  as  loxa  bark  (which  see, 
under  barks).  —Magellanic  bark,  a kind  of  Peruvian 
bark. 

An  equal  quantity  of  the  Peruvian  and  Magellanic 
bark.  Sir  E.  Barry,  Observ.  Wines,  p.  221. 

Monesia  bark,  the  bark  of  Pradosia  lactescens  of  Bra- 
zil. See  'hburanhem. — Panococo  bark.  See  Swartzia. 
— Paracoto  bark,  a bark  resembling  Goto  bark  in  its  me- 
dicinal properties.— Porto  RiCO  bark,  the  bark  of  Colu- 
brina  reclinata.  See  nakedwood  and  -kmabi . — Snouba 
bark,  the  inner  bark  of  the  Aleppo  pine,  Pinus  hiero- 
solymitana.  It  contains  about  25  per  cent,  of  tannin 
and  is  imported  from  Tunis  and  Algeria  for  tanning 
leather.— Tengah  bark,  the  bark  of  Ceriops  Candeolle- 
ana,  of  the  mangrove  family,  used  for  tanning  leather. 

barkan,  n.  See  * barchan . 
bark-beetle  (bark'be-tl),  n.  A member  of  tbe 
coleopterous  family  Scoly  tidx,  nearly  all  of 
which  make  burrows  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  of  woody  plants. — Apple-bark  beetle,  a 
name  given  by  Saunders  to  (a)  Monarthrum  mali,  which, 
however,  is  not  a bark-beetle  but  an  ambrosia-beetle. 
Better  called  apple  pin-borer.  (&)  Xyleborus  pyri,  a scoly  tid 
beetle  which  perforates  the  bark  of  the  apple  and  pear. 
Also  called  apple  shot-borer. — Coarse-writing  bark- 
beetle.  Seepiiie  -^bark-beetle. — Douglas  spruce  bark- 
beetle,  a scolytid  beetle,  Asemum  nitidum,  which  bores 
into  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  Douglas  spruce. — 
Elm  bark-beetle,  a scolytid  beetle,  Phloeophthoins  limi- 
naris,  which  bores  the  bark  of  elm-trees  and  also  occasion- 
ally attacks  the  peach  and  the  cherry. — Fruit-tree 
bark-beetle,  a very  injurious  scolytid  beetle,  Scoly tus 


Fruit-tree  Bark-beetle  ( Scolytus  rugulosns ). 
a,  b,  beetle;  c,  pupa;  d,  larva;  all  enlarged. 
(Chittenden,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


rugulosus,  which  bores  into  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
peach-,  pear-,  apple-,  and  plum-trees,  rarely,  however,  at- 
tacking perfectly  healthy  trees.— Hickory  bark-beetle, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  North  American  Scolytidse,  Sco- 
lytus quadriepinosus,  which  boresinto  the  trunk,  branches. 


bark-beetle 

and  twigs  of  hickory  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Little  bark-beetle.  See  'pine  •kbark-beetle.— Native 
peach  bark-beetle.  Same  as  elm  bark-beetle.—  Pine 
bark-beetle,  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  scolytid 
beetles  which  bore  into  and  work  in  or  under  pine-bark, 
as  the  coarse- writing  bark-beetle,  Tomicus  calligraphus ; 
the  little  bark-beetle,  Pityophthorus  annectens ; and  many 
others.— Wood-engraver  bark-beetle.  See  -kwood- 
engraver. 

bark-blazer  (bark'bla-zer),  n.  See  *scratcher. 

— Cruiser’s  bark-blazer.  See  kscratcher. 
bark-borer  (bark'bor-er),  n.  Same  as  * bark- 

beetle — Western  hemlock  bark-borer,  a buprestid 
beetle,  Melanophila  drummondi  (Kirby ),  which  bores  into 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  pine  and  hemlock  in  western 
North  America,  from  Alaska  south  to  New  Mexico, 
bark-bug  (bark'bug),  n.  An  insect  that  lives 
in  or  under  bark.— Flat  bark-bug,  any  member  of 
the  heteropterous  family  Aradidse.  See  Aradus,  Ara - 
dime,  and  Aradidse. 

bark-conveyer  (bark'kon-va"er),  n.  In  tan- 
ning, an  endless-chain  device  for  carrying 
bark  from  one  place  or  room  to  another. 
Davis,  Manuf.  of  Leather,  p.  68. 
bark-cutter  (bark'kut/er),  n.  A machine  for 
cutting  or  grinding  bark  for  use  in  tanning : 
used  principally  for  oak  and  hemlock  bark. 
Davis,  Manuf.  of  Leather,  p.  65. 
bar-keel  (bar'kel),  n.  In  shipbuilding,  a keel 
composed  of  a line  of  heavy  rectangular  iron 
or  steel  bars,  with  the  greater  dimension  ver- 
tical and  projecting  below  the  bottom  of  the 
ship,  to  which  the  keel  is  attached  by  the  gar- 
board-plates.  The  inner  edges  of  the  garboard- 
plates  are  flanged  down  and  riveted  to  the  bar- 
keel. 

barkevikite  (bar'ke-vik-it),  n.  [Barkevik,  a 
locality  in  southern  Norway,  + -ifeX]  A mem- 
ber of  the  amphibole  group,  near  arfvedsonite 
in  composition. 

bark-gouge  (bark'gouj),  n.  See  *scratcher. 
bark-grafting  (bark'graf//ting),  n.  Same  as 
rind-grafting , which  see,  under  grafting. 
Barking  sands.  See  singing  *sands. 
barking-deer  (bar'king-der”),  n.  The  East- 
Indian  muntjac,  Cervulus  aureus. 

The  small  barking  deer,  called  “pause”  by  the  natives. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  502. 

bark-louse,  n — Armored  bark-louse,  any  member 
of  the  coccid  subfamily  Diaspinse,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
tected by  a shield-like  covering.  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  1894,  p.  251.—  Blackberry  bark-louse,  (a)  A dias- 
pine  scale,  Aulacaspis  rosse.  ( b ) An  undetermined  leca- 
nine,  Lecanium  sp. — Currant  bark-louse,  (a)  A 
coccine  scale,  Eulecanium  ribis.  (b)  A diaspine  scale,  As- 
pidiotus  ancylus.—  Grape-vine  bark-louse,  (a)  A 
coccine  scale,  Pulvinaria  innumerabilis  or  P.  vitis.  (b) 
A diaspine  scale,  Aspidiotus  uvse. — Harris’s  bark- 
louse,  a diaspine  scale,  Chionaspis  furfurus.  Also  called 
the  scurfy  bark-louse  (of  the  apple). — Oyster-shell  bark- 
louse.  See  oyster-shell.  — Peach-tree  bark-louse,  (a) 
A coccine  scale,  Eulecanium  pyri.  (b)  A diaspine  scale, 
Aspidiotus  pyri.  ( c ) A diaspine  scale,  Diaspis  pyri.  (d) 
The  San  Josd  scale,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus. — Scurfy 
bark-louse,  a diaspine  scale,  Chionaspis  furfureus, 
found  commonly  on  the  apple  and  pear  in  the  United 
States. 

barklyite  (bar'kli-it),  n.  [For  Sir  Henry  Darkly 
(1815-98)  + A more  or  less  opaque 

magenta-eolored  ruby  from  Victoria,  Australia, 
bark-mark  (bark'mark),  n.  A symbol  chopped 
into  the  side  of  a log  to  indicate  ownership. 
It  serves  as  a means  of  identification.  [U.  S.] 
bark-marker  (bark'mar,,ker),  n.  Onewhocuts 
the  bark-mark  on  logs. 

barkslipper  (bark'slip,/er),  n.  A beetle  of  the 
cerambycid  genus  Phymatodes.  as  P.  amamus 
or  P.  variabilis,  whose  larvae  loosen  the  bark  of 
oak  cord-wood,  causing  it  to  slip  off.  [Woods- 
men’s term.] 

bark-worm  (bark'werm),  n.  A fishermen’s  term 
for  the  larva  of  any  one  of  the  wood-boring 
beetles  of  the  families  Buprestidee  or  Ceramby- 
cidse. 

barley1 , n. -Naked  barley.  ( b ) A variety,  Hordeum 
distichon  nudum,  of  the  two-rowed  barley  in  which  the 
chaff  is  not  adherent  to  the  grain,  as  in  other  barleys. 

— Barley  straw-worm.  See  ★ straw-worm . 
barley-candy  (bar'li-kan^di),  n.  Same  as 

barley-sugar. 

barley-grass  (bar'li-gras'7),  n.  Any  grass  of 
the  genus  Hordeum  other  than  the  cultivated 
barley. 

barling-spar  (bar 'ling -spar),  n.  A small 
light  spar  or  pole. 

Barlow’s  disease,  plate.  See  * disease , opiate. 
bar-machine  (bar/ma-shen//),  n.  A form  of 
coal-cutting  machine. 

In  this  machine  [the  bar-machine ],  a bar  carrying  cut- 
ting tools,  of  rather  a different  pattern  to  those  used 
with  the  disc  machine,  revolves  horizontally,  under 
or  in  the  coal,  cutting  a parallel  groove,  similar  to  that 
cut  by  the  disc.  The  bar  has  a reciprocating  motion 
given  to  it,  and  behind  the  bar  is  an  iron  plate  which  is 
also  carried  by  the  machine,  and  which  with  the  spirally 


arranged  cutting  tools  forms  an  archimedean  screw,  and 
acts  as  a conveyor  to  bring  out  the  dirt  made  by  the 
machine.  The  frame  of  the  machine  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  disc  machine. 

Elec.  Review , Feb.  7,  1903,  p.  187. 

bar-mitsvah  (bar-mits'va),  n.  [Heb.,  lit.  ‘ son 
of  eommaudment.’]  1.  A youth  of  an  age  to 
obey  the  commandments  : applied  to  a Jewish 
boy  on  his  thirteenth  birthday,  when,  accord- 
ing to  rabbinical  law,  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  responsibility.  Before  this  the  father  is  re- 
sponsible for  liis  son’s  actions.  The  occasion  is  solem- 
nized in  the  synagogue  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  is 
followed  by  a festive  gathering. 

2.  The  celebration  of  a Jewish  boy’s  thirteenth 
birthday. 

barmy,  a.  Hence  — 2.  Barmy-brained ; empty- 
headed. 

Y’re  dull  if  yer  can’t  take  the  ’int ; 

Indeed  ! yer  must  be  barmy. 

War’s  Brighter  Side,  p.  278. 

Barnacle  scale.  See  *scale i,  n. 

barnacle-eater  (bar'na-kl-e,/ter),  n.  A name 
applied  to  different  species  of  file-fish  of  the 
family  Monacantludse. 

barn-dance  (barn'dans),  n.  A dance  or  dan- 
cing-party given  in  a barn. 

The  Washington  Post,  Pas  de  Quatre,  and  several  va- 
rieties of  Barn  Dance  are  of  American  origin,  and  have  re- 
cently become  fashionable.  Encyc.  Brit.  XXVII.  376. 

Barnegat  limestone.  See  ★ limestone . 

barn-yard,  n. — Noah’S  barn-yard,  a mass  of  buried 
vegetal  debris  of  interglacial  origin.  [Colloq.,  Illinois  and 
Indiana.] 

baro  (bii'ro),  n.  [Tagalog.]  A sort  of  blouse  or 
loose  shirt,  usually  brightly  colored,  worn  by 
natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

barocyclonoscope  (bar'o  - si  -klon'6  - skop),  n. 
[Gr.  (iapop,  weight,  + cyclone  + Or.  cuamelv, 
view.]  Ananeroidbarometermodifiedbythead- 
ditiou  of  three  indexes  showing  respectively  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  the  direction  of  the  storm- 
center,  and  the  direction  which  the  navigator 
must  take  in  order  to  avoid  that  center,  it  was 
constructed  especially  for  use  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  needs  appropriate  modifications  for  use  in  other  re- 
gions. See  storm-card. 

barogyroscope  (bar- o-ji'ro- skop),  n.  [Gr. 
jidpog,  weight,  + yvpog,  circle,  + tmoTreiv,  view.] 
An  instrument  which  consists  of  a rapidly 
rotated  gyrostat  mounted  on  knife-edges  by 
an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  axis  of  rotation 
and  pointing  east  and  west.  It  demonstrates  ex- 
perimentally the  rotation  of  the  earth.  It  was  devised  by 
Gilbert.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  195. 

barolite,  n.  2.  In petrog.,  a term  proposed  by 
Wadsworth  (1892)  for  rocks,  formed  by  chemi- 
cal precipitation,  composed  mainly  of  barite 
andcelestite : itrefers  to  the  high  specific  gravity 
of  these  substances. 

barometer,  n — Blakesley  portable  barometer,  a 

tube  of  small  bore,  closed  at  one  end,  partly  filled  with 
air,  and  carrying  a thread  of  quicksilver.  The  position  of 
the  mercury  when  the  closed  end  of  the  tube  is  uppermost, 
and  again  when  the  open  end  is  uppermost,  gives  the  data 
for  determining  the  pressure  in  terms  of  the  weight  or 
length  of  the  thread  of  quicksilver.—  Capillary  depres- 
sion of  the  barometer,  the  amount  by  which  the  mer- 
curial column  in  the  barometric  tube  is  depressed  by  the 
repulsion  between  the  glass  and  the  mercury.  This  repul- 
sion varies  with  the  purity  of  the  mercury,  the  cleanness 
and  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  temperature,  the  overlying 
gas,  and  other  factors.  It  differs  within  the  vacuum- 
chamber  from  that  in  the  open  leg  of  the  siphon  or  the 
open  cistern.  The  difference  of  the  depressions  at  these 
two  mercurial  surfaces  is  the  total  effect  upon  the  mea- 
sured atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  au  important  source  of 
error  liable  to  large  variations. — Dines’s  minimum  ba- 
rometer, an  arrangement  of  two  empty  tubes  which  be- 
come filled  with  two  different  liquids  on  descending  from 
any  great  height  attained  by  a balloon  : analogous  to  Sir 
William  Thomson’s  tubular  sounding  apparatus. — Gly- 
cerin barometer,  a barometer  in  which  a column  of  gly- 
cerin replaces  the  mercury  of  the  ordinary  Torricellian 
barometer.  These  instruments  are  large  and  not  portable, 
and  are  used  principally  for  public  display  and  storm- 
warniug.— Howson’s  barometer,  a mercurial  barom- 
eter in  which  the  tube  is  fixed,  but  whose  cistern  is  free 
to  move,  being  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  corresponds  to  the  area  of  the  ring-section 
of  the  glass  tube.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  cistern  indi- 
cate the  variations  of  this  pressure  on  a large  scale. — 
Mascart’s  gravity  barometer,  a barometer  designed 
to  determine  the  variations  in  the  force  or  acceleration  of 
gravity  by  measuring  the  elastic  pressure  of  a mass  of  car- 
bonic-acid gas  whose  temperature  is  accurately  known, 
and  which  is  confined  under  the  pressure  of  a column  of 
mercury  about  one  meter  in  height.  The  same  result  is 
also  attempted  by  Molin  by  the  comparison  of  pressures 
determined  by  both  the  mercurial  barometer  and  the  boil- 
ing-point thermometer.— Moreland’s  barometer,  a 
mercurial  barometer  in  which  the  cistern  is  fixed,  but  in 
which  the  tube  is  free  to  move  and  is  attached  to  the  lever- 
arm  of  abalance.  The  motion  of  the  lever-arm  indicates  the 
variationsof  the  atmospheric  pressureon  any  desired  scale. 
— Mountain  barometer,  a mercurial  barometer  in 
which  the  tube  and  cistern  are  adapted  to  a very  large 
range  of  pressures  and  are  especially  constructed  to  avoid 
breakage  in  mountaineering  work.—  Sub-standard  ba- 


barothermograph 

rometer,  a barometer  used  for  intercomparison  of  ordi- 
nary barometers  and  serving  as  an  intermediary  between 
normal  barometers  and  ordinary  instruments. 

barometer-tube  (ba-rom'e-ter-tub),  n.  The 
glass  tube,  hermetically  sealed  at  the  top, 
within  which  the  mercurial  column  of  a barom- 
eter is  contained.  The  tube  is  filled  with  mercury 
when  inverted,  and  many  methods  have  been  devised  to 
accomplish  this  satisfactorily.  By  Fortin’s  method,  the 
mercury  is  introduced  little  by  little,  and  boiled  within  the 
tube  by  gently  heating  it  so  as  to  expel  all  gas  or  vapor.  In 
George’s  method  the  mercury  is  not  boiled  but  is  stirred, 
and  the  air-bubbles  are  removed  with  a feather.  In 
Bogen’s  method  the  mercury  is  made  to  flow  from  end  to 
end  until  all  bubbles  escape : the  open  end  is  then 
attached  to  an  air-pump  and  the  last  traces  of  air  are 
pumped  out.  In  Sprung’s  automatic  method  the  tube  is 
placed  open  end  up  and  warmed  ; the  mercury  is  placed 
in  a separate  vessel  over  a lamp  and  is  continuously  dis- 
tilled over,  through  au  intermediate  tube,  into  the  tube, 
where  it  collects  under  a perfect  vacuum  until  the  tube 
is  full : a clean  tube,  a perfect  vacuum,  and  distilled 
mercury  are  thus  obtained  by  one  operation. 

Barometric  elevation,  an  area  of  high  pressure  at  sea- 
level  ; a rise  of  atmospheric  pressure  .above  the  normal 
value;  the  center  of  an  area  of  high  pressure  or  a 
barometric  maximum.— Barometric  fog.  See  *fog.— 
Barometric  gradient.  See  ^gradient.—  Barometric 
hypsometry.  See  khypsometry . — Barometric  maxi- 
mum. (a)  An  area  on  the  weather-map  within  which 
the  barometric  pressure  at  any  time  is  decidedly  above 
that  which  prevails  over  adjacent  portions  of  the  map ; 
an  area  of  high  pressure.  ( b ) An  area  in  which  the  cur- 
rent barometric  pressure  is  decidedly  above  the  normal 
value  for  that  place  and  date. — Barometric  minimum, 
(a)  An  area  on  the  weather-map  within  which  the  baro- 
metric pressure  at  anytime  is  decidedly  below  that  which 
prevails  over  adjacent  portions  of  the  map;  an  area  of 
low  pressure.  ( b ) An  area  in  which  the  current  baro- 
metric pressure  is  decidedly  below  the  normal  value  for 
that  place  and  date.— Barometric  rate,  the  rapidity 
with  which  atmospheric  pressure  rises  or  falls  within  a 
standard  unit  of  time,  usually  one  hour. — Barometric 
surface,  a surface  for  which  the  barometric  pressure  is 
uniform.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  temperature 
and  of  the  wind,  the  barometric  surfaces  in  the  free  air 
are  continually  changing.  During  gentle  winds  and  in 
the  midst  of  a large  area  of  high  pressure  the  barometric 
surfaces  are  horizontal ; but  in  strong  winds  they  are  in- 
clined to  the  level  surface,  and  in  revolving  storms  they 
become  funnel-shaped.  A critical  barometric  surface  is 
one  theoretically  appropriate  to  steady  winds,  or  a 
steady  system  of  winds,  and  calls  for  a corresponding 
critical  barometric  gradient.— Barometric  surge,  an 
oscillation  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  occurring  simul- 
taneously over  large  areas,  such  as  the  whole  of  India, 
and  usually  traveling  from  the  west  eastward  in  the 
north  temperate  zone:  nearly  equivalent  to  barometric 
wave.—  Barometric  wind-rose.  See  baric  kwind-rose. 
barong  (ba'rong),  n.  [Sulu.]  A large,  broad- 
bladed  knife  or  cleaver  used  by  the  Moros  of 
the  southern  Philippine  Islands, 
baronomy  (ba-ron  'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  ftdpoc,  weight, 
+ vd/xog,  law.]  The  science  of  the  laws  of  the 
gravitant  forces  (gravitation,  weight):  a pro- 
posed substitute  for  barology  when  used  in 
that  sense. 

baroque,  n.  3.  Specifically,  in  music,  a style 
of  composition  which  abounds  in  extreme, 
irregular,  or  unpleasant  harmonies  or  metrical 
patterns. 

Barosma  camphor.  Same  as  *diosphenol. 
barosmin  (ba-ros'min),  n.  \_Burosm{a)  + -Ml3.] 
A finely  crystalline  glucoside,  perhaps  identi- 
cal with  hesperidin,  contained  in  buchu,  the 
leaves  of  Barosma  crenulata,  B.  serratifolia, 
and  B.  betulina.  Also  known  as  diosmin. 
barotaxis  (bar-o-tak'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  [idpoc, 
weight,  + rdf(f,  disposition.]  Stimulation 
brought  about  by  change  of  pressure, 
barothermograph  (bar-o-ther'mo-graf),  n. 
[Gr.  /lapof,  weight,  + dfppy,  heat,  + ypaQeiv, 

write.]  An  ap- 
r paratus  for  re- 

cording simul- 
taneously the 
atmospheric 
pressure  and 
temperature ; a 
combination  of 
barograph  and 
thermograph, 
especially  such 
as  are  made 
portable  and 
very  light  to 
be  sent  up 
with  kites  and 
sounding-bal- 
loons. Assmann’s 
barothermograph, 
used  with  sounding- 
balloons,  records  a 
pressure  - tempera- 
ture curve  without 
any  time  coordi- 
nate andbymeans 
of  one  pen  only.] 
The  cylinder  or  sheet  of  paper  is  pushed  in  one  direction 
by  the  action  of  the  barometer  while  the  pen  is  pushed 


Assmann’s  Barothermograph. 
b,  aneroid  barometer  which  gives  hori- 
zontal motion  to  the  cylinder,  c : t,  ther- 
mometer inside  a protecting  tube,  r,  r, 
which  gives  vertical  motion  to  the  pen,/. 


barothermograph 

in  the  perpendicular  direction  by  the  action  of  the  ther- 
mometer. In  all  other  forms  of  apparatus  each  instru- 
ment makes  its  own  record  by  its  own  pen  and  has  its 
own  independent  time-scale.  Sometimes  called  meteoro- 
graph. Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  Sept.,  1896,  p.  323. 

barothermohygrograph  (bar  - 6 - ther//m6-hi'- 
gro-graf),  n.  [Sr.  papog,  weight,  + Oeppr/,  heat, 
+ hypo c,  moist,  + ypaipetv,  write.]  A barother- 
mograph to  which  a self-registering  hygrometer 
is  added  : made  of  the  lightest  material  for  use 
with  kites  and  balloons,  but  more  solidly  for 
station-work. 

barothermometer  (bar-o-ther-mom'e-ter),  n. 
[Gr.  /3apo(,  weight,  + E.  thermometer .]  An  in- 
strument for  indicating  the  pressure  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air. 

baroto  (ba-ro'to),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  baroto,  < 
Bisaya  baloto .]  A small  sea-going  vessel. 
[Philippine  Is.] 

bar-parlor  (bar'par"lor),  n.  Same  as  ★ bar 1,  8 
(6).  The  bar-parlor  ”in  old  English  houses  is 
sometimes  a room  of  considerable  size  where 
favored  guests  are  received. 

barrack1  (bar'ak),  v.  [barrack, n.]  I.  trans.  To 
house  in  barracks ; lodge  in  barracks,  as  troops. 

II.  intrans.  To  lodge  or  reside  in  barracks. 
Hugh  Miller,  Scenes  and  Legends,  p.  478. 

barrack2  (bar'ak),  v.  i.  [An  alteration,  con- 
formed to  barrack1,  of  earlier  borack,  borak, 
banter,  chaff,  from  a New  South  Wales  native 
term  meaning  something  like  ‘ what  is  not.’ 
Cf.  *barrikin .]  To  jeer  at  or  deride  opponents  ; 
specifically,  with  for  (like  the  equivalent 
United  States  slang  root),  to  support,  as  a 
partizan,  by  cheers,  shouts,  and  other  demon- 
strations of  approval,  or  by  jeering  at  and 
noisily  disturbing  and  interrupting  the  oppo- 
site side  or  party : as,  to  barrack  for  the  school 
team.  [Australia.] 

To  use  a football  phrase,  they  all  to  a man  barrack  for 
the  British  Lion.  Melbourne  Punch , Aug.  14,  1890. 

barracker  (bar'ak-er),  n.  One  who  barracks ; 
a noisy  partizan  in  a contest,  originally  in  foot- 
ball ; a rooter.  - [Australia.] 

The  * most  unkindest  cut  of  all’  was  that  the  Premier, 
who  was  Mr.  Rogers’s  principal  barracker  during  the 
elections,  turned  his  back  upon  the  prophet  and  did  not 
deign  to  discuss  his  plan.  The  Argue,  Nov.  29, 1894,  p.  4, 

barracoota  (bar-a-ko'ta),  n.  Same  as  barra- 
cuda. 

barracuda,  n.  2.  Thyrsites  atun,  a gempyloid 
fish  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand : not  the 
barracuda  of  American  waters — California  bar- 
racuda, Sphyrsena  argentea,  of  southern  California. 
— European  barracuda,  Sphyrsena  sphyrsena  of  the 
Mediterranean. — Great  barracuda,  Sphyrsena  barra- 
cuda. a West  Indian  species.— Northern  barracuda, 
Sphyrsena  borealis,  asmall  fish  of  the  coasts  about  New 
York. 

barragan2  (bar'a-gan),  n.  [NativeAustralian.] 
A variety  of  the  Australian  boomerang. 

barrage,  n.  3.  In  playing  instruments  like  the 
guitar,  the  application  of  the  finger  of  the  left 
hand  across  all  or  some  of  the  strings  near 
the  nut,  so  as  to  shorten  them  uniformly  and 
thus  raise  their  pitch;  a temporary  nut.  (Sep 
nut,  3.  (/)  (1)  and  capo  tasto.)  When  the 
finger  stops  part  of  the  strings  the  barrage  is 
little;  if  all,  great  or  grand — Drum-barrage,  a 
species  of  movable  dam  used  in  the  canalization  of  rivers. 
A sector  of  a hollow  circular  drum  or  cylinder  rotates  on 
a horizontal  axis  fixed  in  masonry.  In  one  form  the  drum 
itself  comprises  the  dam  or  water-barrier.  In  others  the 
dam  proper  is  formed  of  plane  wickets.  In  either  form 
the  admission  of  water  from  the  upper  pool  to  or  from  the 
different  compartments  of  the  drum  furnishes  the  power 
to  raise  or  lower  the  hairier  and  thus  raise  or  lower  the 
water- surface  up-stream  from  the  dam. 

Barrandeocrinus  (ba-ran"de-o-kri'nus),  n. 
[NL.,  < Barrande,  a Bohemian  geologist.  + 
Gt.  Kpivov,  lily  (see  crinoid). ] A genus  of  fos- 
sil erinoids,  the  only  representative  of  the  fam- 
ily Barrandeocrinidse.  It  is  characterized  by  tire  mono- 
cyclic base,  3 basals,  and  heavy  biserial  arms  which  are 
recumbent  and  completely  inclose  the  calyx : found  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  beds  of  Gotland. 

barrandite  (ba-ran'dlt),  n.  [Named  after  J. 
Barrande,  a Bohemian  geologist  (1799-1883).] 
A hydrated  phosphate  of  ferric  iron  and  alu- 
minium occurring  in  gray  spheroidal  concre- 
tions: found  in  Bohemia. 

Barred  C,  barred  semicircle,  in  musical  notation , the 
sign  for  duple  rhythm. — Barred  teeth,  molar  teeth  with 
spreading,  irregular  roots. 

barrel,  »■  6.  In  mining,  a vessel  by  which 
water  is  lifted  by  engine  or  windlass  from  a 
sinking-shaft.  —Barrel  amalgamation.  See  -kamal- 
gamation. 

barrelage  (bar'el-aj),  n.  The  total  quantity  of 
any  commodity,  as  measured  by  barrels,  pro- 
duced during  a specified  period  or  used  for  a 
particular  purpose. 


barrel-cactus  (bar'el-kak'dus),  n.  The  bis- 
naga,  Echinocactus : so  named  from  its  form 
and  size.  See  Echinocactus  and  *visnaga. 
barrel-car  (bar'el-kar),  n.  In  car-building,  a 
long  flat-car  fitted  with  open  framework  and 
used  for  carrying  empty  barrels, 
barrel-cart  (bar'el-kart),  n.  A cart  or  truck 
carrying  a barrel,  swung  so  that  it  can  he 
tipped,  used  chiefly  in  gardens  as  a receptacle 
for  leaves  and  other  rubbish, 
barrel -chest  (bar 'el -chest),  n.  Permanent 
rounded  expansion  of  the  chest  occurring  in 
chronic  pulmonary  emphysema, 
barrel-chime  (bar'el-ohim),  n.  A chime  of 
bells  rung  by  means  of  a barrel-mechanism 
instead  of  by  hand- 

barreled,  p.  a.  4.  In  archery,  gradually  re- 
duced in  diameter  from  the  center  to  each  end  : 
said  of  an  arrow. 

barrel-header  (bar'el-hed//er),  n.  A simple 
form  of  screw-  or  lever-press  for  pressing  the 
head  of  a barrel  into  place  and  holding  it  in 
position  until  it  is  secured  by  the  hoops  or  by 
nailing. 

barrel-heater  (bar'el-he'/ter),  n.  A cylindric 
stove  or  heating-drum  for  heating  and  drying 
barrel-staves  when  formed  into  a barrel  ready 
for  putting  on  the  hoops  and  closing  the  ends. 
The  green  barrel  is  placed  over  the  stove,  and  a hood  is 
lowered  over  it  to  keep  in  the  heat.  When  tile  barrel  is 
heated  the  hood  is  raised,  automatically  lifting  the  bar- 
rel and  discharging  it  outside  of  the  heater. 

barrel-motion  (har'el-mo'/shgn),  n.  A tappet- 
mechanism  attached  to  a loom  for  operating 
the  harnesses.  Also  called  barrel-tappet.  Fox, 
Mechanism  of  Weaving,  p.  25. 

Barrel-sanding  machine.  See  *sanding-ma- 

chine. 

barrel-scald  (bar'el-skald),  n.  A discoloration 
of  apples  and  pears  when  packed  in  barrels. 
It  is  probably  associated  with  harmful  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  moisture, 
barrel-tappet  (bar-el-tap'et),  n.  Same  as 
* barrel-motion . 

barrel-tree  (bar'el-tre),  n.  See  *bott!e-tree,  2. 
barrel-wheel  (bar  ' el  - hwel),  n.  The  large 
wheel  which  is  keyed  upon  the  same  shaft  as 
the  lifting-barrel  of  a crane,  and  by  which  the 
barrel  is  directly  revolved.  It  is  the  last  one 
in  the  train  of  gearing.  Lockwood,  Diet.  Mech. 
Eng.  Terms  (App.). 

barrel-work  (bar'el-werk),  n.  Barrel  amalga- 
mation. See  ^amalgamation.  Coal  and  Metal 
Miners’  Pocket-book. 

Barremian  (ba-ra'mi-an),  a.  and  n.  [F.  Bar- 
reme,  a canton  in  the  department  of  Basses- 
Alpes.].  In  geol.,  a name  sometimes  used  by 
French  geologists,  in  place  of  Urgonian,  to 
designate  a stage  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  de- 
posits immediately  overlying  the  Neocomian. 
barreta  (bar-ra'ta),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  A shrub, 
HeliettaparvifoUd,  belonging  to  the  rue  family, 


Barreta  ( Helietta  parvifolid). 

A,  flowering  branch  ; B,  fruiting  branch.  (From  Sargent’s 
“ Manual  of  Trees  of  North  America.”) 

with  opposite  3-foliate  leaves  and  panicles  of 
small  purplish-white  flowers.  The  obconic  fruit 
separates  at  maturity  into  3 or  4 samaras.  It  iscommon 
on  the  bluifs  of  the  Rio  Grande.  [Northern  Mexico  and 
Texas.] 

barreto  (ba-ra'to),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.]  A goby  of 
the  genus  Gobioides.  [Cuba.] 
barrette  (ba-ret'),  n.  [F.:  see  barret1.]  The 
crossbar  in  the  hilt  of  old  rapiers  over  which 
the  forefinger  was  placed, 
barretter  (bar'et-er),  n.  A receiving  device 
used  in  wireless  telegraphy,  in  which  the  elec- 
tric wave  is  caused  to  vary  the  current  in  a 
local  electric  circuit. 

barrier,  n.  9.  The  starting  apparatus  used  in 
races:  designed  to  keep  the  horses  behind  a 
certain  line  until  the  word  is  given,  and  thus 
prevent  unfair  advantage  in  starting. — 10.  In 
phytogcog.,  any  obstacle  which  prevents  or  re- 
stricts the  migration  of  plants.  Clements  distin- 
guishes physical  barriers,  such  as  large  bodies  of  water, 


bar-stop 

mountain-ranges,  and  deserts,  and  biological  barriers,  in* 
eluding  vegetation,  man  and  animals,  and  plant  parasites. 
— Surf  barrier,  in  phytogeog.,  an  aggregation  of  plants 
(cumaphytes)  serving  to  resist  the  action  of  waves.  C. 
MacMillan. 

barriguda  (ba-re-go'da),  n.  [Pg.,  orig.  fem.  of 
barrigudo,  big-bellied,  < barriga,  belly.]  A ma- 
jestic palm,  Iriartea  ventricosa,  which  reaches 
a height  of  80-100  feet.  The  trunk  is  generally 
cylindrical  to  a height  of  40  or  50  feet,  where  it  swells 
out  to  double,  or  more  than  double,  its  former  diameter 
for  10  or  15  feet,  diminishing  again,  and  becoming  cylin- 
drical for  the  remaining  distance  to  the  summit.  The 
wood  is  black,  hard,  and  very  heavy,  and  is  used  by  the 
Indians  for  making  harpoons  and  spears.  The  swollen 
part  of  the  stem  is  sometimes  made  into  a canoe.  [Brazil.] 

barrikin  (bar'i-kin),  n.  [Cf.  baragouin  and 
* barrack 2.]  Unintelligible  talk ; jargon. 

barrimba  (bii-rim'ba),  n.  A gold  colonial  coin 
of  Portugal  of  low  standard,  struck  for  Mo- 
zambique, 1847-53. 

barring1,  n.  2.  In  machine-sewing,  the  sewing 
of  a decorative  bar  or  tack  upon  a fabric  or 
upon  leather,  the  bar  being  composed  of  a 
series  of  long  stitches  crossed  by  short  stitches. 
Sometimes  called  tacking.  See  -^buttonhole- 
machine. 

barring-engine  (bar'ing-en//jin),  n.  See  *tum- 
ing-engine. 

barring-machine  (bar'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  forming  a bar  or  turned  edge  in 
tinware.  Allied  to  edging-machine  (which  see). 

Barringtonia  (bar-ing-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (For- 
ster, 1776),  named  in  honor  of  Daines  Barring- 
ton (1727-1800),  a British  lawyer  and  natu- 
ralist.] A genus  of  dicotyledonous  trees  of 
the  family  Lccythulacesp.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
alternate  entire  or  slightly  crenate  leaves  crowded  toward 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  flowers  in  elongated  ter- 
minal or  lateral  racemes  or  interrupted  spikes.  About 
60  species  are  recognized,  distributed  from  Mozambique 
to  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  the  Samoan  Islands. — 
Barringtonia  formation,  a dense  belt  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  including  several  arborescent  Species  of  Barring- 
tonia,  growing  next  the  tidal  sand  on  East  Indian  shores. 
A.  F.  W.  Schimper. 

barrio  (ba'ri-o),  n.  [Sp.  barrio  = Pg.  bairro  = 
Cat.  barri,  a village,  prob.  < Ar.  barr,  land.] 
1.  A village  or  small  town  which  has  no  inde- 
pendent administration,  but  which  is  subor- 
dinated to  a larger  town.  See  pueblo.  [Philip- 
pine Is.]  — -2.  A ward ; a division  of  a termino 
or  municipal  district  in  Cuba. 

These  [terminos],  in  turn,  are  subdivided  into  barrios, 
or  wards,  of  which  there  were  between  1100  and  1200. 

Encyc.  .Brit.,  XXVII.  303. 

barrister,  Junior  barrister,  in  Eng.  lau\  a bar- 
rister who  has  not  been  admitted  to  the  rank  of  king’s 
counsel ; also,  the  assistant  of  the  chief  counsel  on  one  side 
of  a case.— Vacation  barrister,  in  Eng.  lair,  a newly 
qualified  barrister  who  is  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the 
House  for  several  long  vacations. 

barristerial  (bar-is-te'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a barrister. 

Barroussia  (ba-ro'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (A.  Schnei- 
der, 1885).]  A genus  of  Coccidia,  of  the  fam- 
ily Polysporocystidse,  in  which  the  monozoic 
spores  are  spherical,  with  a smooth  bivalve 
shell  or  sporocyst.  The  species  are  parasitic 
in  myriapods  and  insects. 

barrow-hole  (bar'6-hol),  n.  Ill  a building  in 
course  of  construction,  a hole,  about  6 feet  high 
and  3 feet  wide,  left  in  the  wall  for  the  work- 
men to  pass  through  carrying  hand-barrows 
with  stones  or  bricks,  or  pushing  wheelbar- 
rows. 

Barrowist  (bar'6-ist),  n.  A follower  of  Henry 
Barrowe,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Independent 
movement  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  objected  to  the  whole 
system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  condemned  the 
use  of  all  set  prayers.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  Congregationalism. 

barrow-pulley  (bar'6-pfil-i),  n.  A pulley,  gear, 
or  wheel  compounded  on  the  same  shaft  with 
another  of  a larger  size.  Taggart,  Cotton 
Spinning,  I.  182. 

barrow-wheel  (bar'6-hwel),  n.  A pinion-gear 
that  drives  the  doffer-eylinder  on  a cotton- 
carding  machine.  Nasmith,  Cotton  Spinning, 
p.  145. 

bar-screen  (bar'skren),  n.  In  mining,  a screen 
or  grating  made  of  bars. 

bar-stays  (bar'staz),  n.pl.  Boiler-stays  which 
are  solid  rods  screwed  at  their  ends,  as  distin- 
guished from  * tube-stays  or  * stay-tubes . Lock- 
wood,  Diet.  Mech.  Eng.  Terms. 

bar-stop  (bar'stop),  n.  In  mech.-.  (a)  A stop 
which  limits  the  movement  of  a bar,  as  of  a 
number-bearing  bar  in  a computing-machine. 
(b)  A bar  which  stops  or  limits  the  movement 
of  other  mechanism. 


bartholinitis 

bartholinitis  (bar^to-li-ni'tis),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
Bartholin(’s  gland)  -f-  -itis.]  Inflammation  of 
the  vulvovaginal  (Bartholin’s)  gland. 
Bartlett’s  fume  paint.  See  * paint . 

Barton  clay.  See  Bartonian  * group. 
Bartonia  (biir-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL. : for  B.  S. 
Barton.']  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Loasacese,  now  referred  to  Mentzelia. 
Bartonian  group.  See  •’group'. 

Barton’s  bandage,  fracture.  See  ■•’bandage, 
•’fracture. 

Barus  camphor.  Same  as  Borneo  camphor 
(which  see,  under  camphor). 

Barybrotes  (bar-i-bro'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Sehiodte 
and  Meinert,  1879),  < Gr.  ftapvg,  heavy,  4- 
fiporog,  eating].  The  typical  and  only  genus 
of  the  family  Barybrotidse. 

Barybrotidffi  (bar-i-brot'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Barybrotes  + -idee.]  A small  family  of  cymo- 
thoid  isopod  crustaceans  found  in  the  open 
sea:  typified  by  the  genus  Barybrotes. 


seopical  study.  Basalt  in  this  sense  ia  opposed  to  felsite, 
which  includes  light-colored  rooks.  See  f elate.  — Anal- 
Cite-basalt,  in  petrog.,  a term  applied  to  a basalt  con- 
taining analcite  as  a notable  primary  constituent  in  place 
of  the  usual  feldspar.— Deccan  basalt,  in  India,  great 
flows  of  cretaceous  basalt  covering  200,000  square  miles. 

- Ellipsoidal,  spheroidal  basalt.  See  pillow  *ha>mlt. 

— Melilite-basalt,  a very  basic  variety  of  basalt  char- 
acterized by  the  mineral  melilite.  Nephelite  and  perov- 
skite  are  usually  abundant  in  the  melilite-basalts,  but 
feldspars  are  absent  or  subordinate.— Pillow  basalt,  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  basaltic  masses  composed  of 
spheroidal,  ellipsoidal,  or  pillow-shaped  bodies  formed 
when  the  rock  consolidated  and  generally  of  variolitie 
nature.  The  terms  ellipsoidal  basalt,  spheroidal  basalt, 
and  concretionary  dolerite  have  also  been  applied  to  rocks 
exhibiting  this  structure.  See  variolite. 

basaltine  (ba-sal'tin),  a.  [ basalt  + -ine L] 
Same  as  basaltic. 

basaree  (ba-sa-re'),  n.  [Better  *basuri,  < Hind. 
basuri,  basri,  basri,  bansi,  poetic  forms  of 
bdnsri,  bdhsli,  < Skt.  vamgi,  a flute.]  A Hindu 
direct  flute  or  flageolet  with  7 holes.  It  may 
be  blown  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  nose. 


Barycrinus  (ba-rik'ri-nus),  n.  rNL.,  = < Gr.  base-,  ».  p.  In  chem.,  this I term  is  properly  applied  to 

n-.-  '.i . , L . ,,  . tile  l.lV(iroxi(l  Of  a (listlllflt,  V 


/3apve,  heavy,  4-  ttpivov , liiy  (see  crinoid ).]  A 
genus  of  extinct  crinoids  of  the  family  Cyatho- 
crinidse,  having  stout  plates  and  heavy  massive 
arms:  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

barymorphosis  (bar-i-mdr'fo-sis.),  n.  [Gr. 

/3apv(,  heavy,  + yoptpumg,  shape.]  The  efiect 
of  gravitation  iu  producing  changes  in  the  or- 
gans or  parts  of  plants.  Sachs. 
baryphonous  (bar-if'o-nus),  a.  Deep-sound- 
ing; low  in  pitch. 

barysilite  (bar-i-sil'It),  n.  [Gr.  flapvg,  heavy, 

+ sil(ica)  + -»te2.]  A rare  lead  silicate  occur- 
ring in  white  lamellar  masses : found  in  Swe- 
den. 

barysphere  (bar'i-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  {Sapvg,  heavy, 

+ otpaipa,  sphere.]  The  earth’s  interior,  an 
inner  core  known  to  be  of  greater  density  than 
the  crust : so  named  from  this  property. 

Even  as  late  as  1893,  at  the  World's  Fair  Congress,  at 
Chicago,  it  was  argued  by  Posepny  that  the  ores  came 
from  the  barysphere,  or  heavy-sphere,  from  well  down 
within  the  earth ; though  even  Posepny  conceded  that 
the  agent  which  transported  and  deposited  the  metals  at 
the  places  where  they  are  now  found  was  underground 
water.  Science,  Nov.  15, 1901,  p.  747. 

Baryta  paper.  See  ★paper.— Baryta  white,  barium 
sulphate  used  as  a pigment. 

barytenor  (bar'i-ten-or),  n.  A low  tenor  or 
barytone.  Also  baritenor. 

Barytic  white.  See  ■•’white L 
barytonesis  (bar-i-to-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

(japvrovog,  barytone,  4-  -esis,  asin phonesis,  etc.] 

The  prevalence  of  a barytone  quality  or  ac- 
cent. J.  Clark,  Manual  of  Linguistics,  p.  155. 
bas  (ba),  n.  [F.,  low:  see  base1,]  In  roulette, 
a bet  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a vertical  column 
of  numbers,  taking  in  12  of  them.—  Bas  & cheval 
(‘low  astride  ’],  a bet  placed  between  two  vertical  col- 
umns, taking  in  24  numbers. 

B.  A.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  (a)  Bachelor  of 
Agricultural  Science  ; ( b ) Bachelor  of  Aptplie'd 
Science : degrees  conferredby  some  institutions, 
basal.  I.  a. — Basal  area.  (6)  In  forestry,  the  area 
of  a cross-section  of  a tree,  or  the  sum  of  such  areas. — , , 

Basal  growth,  ill  hot.,  growth  or  increase  near  the  base,  b&se-ball,  n,—  Indoor  base-ball,  a game  developed 
""  distinguished  Jfrom  apical  growth.  See  -k apical. — from  the  outdoor  game  and  played  in  rinks  or  halls. 


the  hydroxid  of  a distinctly  electropositive  metal  or  com- 
pound radical,  which  easily  exchanges  hydroxyl  for  an 
acid  radical,  producing  a salt ; but  the  same  term  is  often 
applied  in  a looser  and  more  general  way  to  other  sub- 
stances of  more  or  less  electropositive  character,  although 
not  containing  hydroxyl,  as,  for  example,  to  ammonia  and 
compounds  of  analogous  structure. 

22.  In  the  gasteropod  Mollusca,  the  flattened 

lower  surface  of  the  final  whorl Alloxuric 

nucleinic  base,  purin  base.— Base  hit.  See  khitt.— 
Brieger’s  bases,  several  ptomaines  which  bear  Brieger’s 
name.  One  (C2H3N2X  supposedly  ethylidene  diamine, 
is  obtained  from  putrefying  fish ; another  (C6H13N02), 
probably  a betain,  is  formed  on  the  decomposition  of 
tetanin.  Three  ptomaines  of  the  fonnula  C7H17N02 
have  also  been  described  by  Brieger,  of  which  one, 
gadinin , is  obtained  from  putrid  fish,  another,  typhotoxin, 
from  cultures  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  a third  from 
horse-flesh.— De  Coninck’s  base,  a ptomaine  (C8HnN) 
obtained  from  putrid  jellyfish.— Detezinier’s  base,  a 
ptomaine  (C32H3iN) described  by  Detezinier,  which  in  its 
general  reactions  resembles  veratrine.  Its  origin  is  not 
stated.— Guareschi  and  Mosso’s  base,  a ptomaine 
(CjoH^gN)  obtained  from  putrefying  fibrin. — Gau- 
tier and  Etard’s  base,  a ptomaine  (C8H13N)  obtained 
from  the  products  of  putrefaction  of  fish.— Gautier  and 
Mourgues’s  base,  a ptomaine  ^HjjN)  obtained  from 
brown  cod-liver  oil.—  Lepierre’s  base,  a ptomaine 
(C16H23N2O4)  obtained  from  poisonous  cheese. — Morin’s 
base,  a nitrogenous  base  formed  during  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation : found  in  fusel-oil.— Nencki’s  base,  a ptomaine 
(C8HnN)  obtained  from  a mixture  of  putrefying  pancreas 
and  gelatin.— Newtonian  base,  a hypothetical  fixed 
point  in  space  to  which  absolute  motion,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Newton  used  that  term,  may  be  referred. 

Foucault’s  pendulum  is  another  example  of  motion 
relative  to  the  earth  which  exhibits  the  fact  that  the  earth 
is  not  a Newtonian  base.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  10. 

Oser’s  base,  a nitrogenous  base  (C13H20N4)  formed  dur- 
ing the  fermentation  of  saccharose  by  yeast.  — Pouchet’S 
bases,  C5H12N2O4  and  C7Hi8N20s;  they  are  probably 
not  products  of  putrefaction,  but  are  formed  during  the 
treatment  of  animal  refuse  with  sulphuric  acid.—  Puriia, 
xanthin  base.  See  kpurin.  — Salkowski’s  base,  a 
ptomaine  (C5H4 \ NO2)  obtained  from  decomposing  fibrin 
and  meat.—  Tbenius’s  base.  Same  as  kcoridine.—  Tri- 
acid  base,  in  chem.,  abase  containing  three  combining 
units  of  the  radical  hydroxyl  which  can  be  exchanged  for 
three  units  of  a monad  acid-radical  to  produce  a normal 
salt,  as  bismuth  hydroxid,  Bi(HO)3,  which  gives  rise  to 
such  salts  as  bismuth  chlorid,  BiCl3,  and  bismuth  nitrate, 
Bi(N03)3.  A tri-acid  base  is  the  correlative  of  a tri- 
basic  acid 


Basal  length.  See  kiength.— Basal  placenta,  a pla- 
centa at  the  base  of  the  ovary,  as  in  Dionsea. — Basal 
plate,  (a)  In  embryol.,  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  closed 
medullary  tube.  (6)  In  a typical  solitary  coral,  as  Caryo- 
phyllia,  that  part  of  the  skeleton  which  is  between  the 
zooid  and  the  surface  of  attachment. 


The  base-lines  are  shortened  from  90  to  27  feet,  although 
in  some  large  halls  they  are  45  feet  in  length.  The  rest 
of  the  field  is  in  proportion,  and  the  ball  is  a larger 
and  softer  one  than  that  used  out  of  doors.  The  number 
of  players  may  be  smaller,  although  8 or  9 are  usually 
considered  a side. 

II.  n.  Same  nr,  genital  plate  (which  see,  under  base-bed  (bas'bed),  n. 


genital). 

basale,  n.  4.  pi.  In  the  nomenclature  of  the 
skeletal  parts  of  sponges,  recent  and  fossil, 
the  root-tuft  at  the  base  of  a silicious  hexacti- 
nellid  sponge,  by  means  of  which  it  attaches 
itself  to  the  sediment.  This  tuft  is  composed  of 
silicious  fibers  or  rods,  each  of  which  may  terminate  in 


A name  given  on  the 


Island  of  Portland  to  a limestone  of  Jurassic 
age  largely  used  as  a buildiug-stone.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

base-board,  n.  2.  In  photog.,  the  foundation 
of  the  camera,  which  carries  the  lens,  front, 
bellows,  and  back.  Woodbury,  Encyc.  Diet. 

. of  Photog.,  p.  58. 

a hook  or  anchor  to  facilitate  attachment.— Basale  in-  baspenhvsis  (ba-sek'fi-sisl  » • nl  hnQrrnhuceQ 
fenus.  Same  as  hypocoracoid.  _ «o*A  Synonymy  o, 


the  Fisli  Skeleton,  p.  522.— Basale  medium.  Same  as 
hypercoracoid.  Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton, 
p.  521. — Basale  superius.  Same  as  postclavicle : a bone 
joined  to  the  inner  posterior  surface  of  the  clavicle  of 
fishes.  It  is  usually  in  two  parts  ; basale  superius  refers 
to  the  upper  part  only.  Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish 
Skeleton,  p.  521. 

basalium  (ba-sa'li-um),  n. ; pi.  basalia  (-a). 

[NL.]  Same  as  '•’basale,  4. 
basally  (ba'sal-i),  adv.  In  entom.,  at  or  near 
the  base ; proximally.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
V.  868. 

basalt,  n.  2.  Proposed  as  a field  term,  in  pe- 


(-sezj.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

growth.]  In  crustaceans,  an  appendage  grow- 
ing from  the  basis  or  second  joint  of  a limb  ; 
an  exopodite. 

In  this  species  [Pontophilus  australis ] . . . the 

basal  joint  bears  a short  appendage  ( baseephysis ) not 
reaching  to  the  extremity  of  the  meros. 

Trans.  Linnean.  Soc.  London,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  435. 

base-level  (bas 'lev- el),  n.  1.  In  geol.,  the 
ideal  level  surface  with  reference  to  which  the 
erosive  action  of  a stream  is  carried  on ; also, 
hut  less  generally,  the  slope  at  which  the 
erosive  action  of  a stream  practically  ceases. 


trog.,  for  all  dark-colored  aphanitic,  nonpor-  The  general  base-level  is  the  level  of  the  ocean.  A locai 
pbyritic  (aphyric),  igneous  rocks.  The  basalts,  base-level  may  be  determined  by  a rock-sill  in  a river, 
thus  defined,  include  many  dense  andesites,  diabases,  or  by  a lake  : in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  below  sea-level, 

• • as  in  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


and  numerous  lavas  commonly  grouped  as  basalt  be- 
fore their  varying  composition  was  revealed  by  micro- 


2.  The  level  of  the  bottom  plane  of  an  engine 


basic 

or  machinery  ; the  level  at  which  the  bottom 
of  the  base  is  set.— Base-level  plain,  the  nearly 
level  surface  to  which  a land-form  would  be  reduced  if 
acted  on  by  the  agencies  of  subaerial  erosion  for  a suffi- 
ciently long  time. 

baselevel  (bas'lev-el),  v.t.  and  i.;  pret.  andpp. 
baseleveled  or  baselevelled;  ppr.  baseleveling  or 
baselevelling.  In  geol.,  to  wear  down  or  de- 
grade (a  surface)  nearly  to  base-level. 

Some  of  the  salient  problems  of  the  outer  lithosphere 
are  the  origin  and  maintenance  of  the  continental  plat- 
forms—with  their  superposed  mountains  and  plateaus — 
and  the  abysmal  basins,  involving  questions  of  rigidity, 
isostasy,  etc.;  the  agencies  and  conditions  that  make  pos- 
sible the  prolonged  periods  of  crustal  quiescence  shown 
in  ba&eleveling , and  the  antithetical  epochs  of  crustal 
disturbance.  Carnegie  Inst.  Report , 1902,  p.  3L 

base-line,  n — Reid’S  base-line,  a line  running  from 
the  infraorbital  ridge  to  the  back  of  the  head,  cutting 
the  center  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

Basella  (ba-sera),  n.  A genus  of  plants,  type 
of  the  family  Basellacese.  It  contains  only  one  spe- 
cies, B.  rubra,  a very  variable  annual  or  biennial  climbing 
herb,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  tropics  as  a pot-herb.  It 
is  a native  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  Malabar  nightshade  (which  see). 

Basellacese  (ba-se-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Mo- 
quin-Tandon,  1840),  <’ Basella  + -acea?.]  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous  arcliichlamydeous 
plants  of  the  order  Chenopodiales , typified  by 
the  genus  Basella , and  characterized  by  flow- 
ers with  2 sepals,  5 petals,  5 stamens  opposite 
the  petals,  a 3-merous  gynoecium,  and  utricu- 
lar fruit.  There  are  5 genera  and  14  species,  mostly 
tropical  American,  but  the  monotypic  type  genus  is  a 
native  of  tropical  Asia,  and  Anredera  extends  northward 
into  Texas.  Boussingaultia  baselloides,  the  Madeira-vine, 
has  become  established  in  southern  Texas  and  Florida. 
See  Malabar  nightshade , under  nightshade. 

basellaceous  (ba-se-la'shius)  a.  [NL.,  < Ba- 
sellacese + -ous.]  In  hot.,  having  the  characters 
of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Basellacese. 
Easement  complex,  a series  of  much  metamorphosed 
and  masked  rocks  (gneisses  and  schists),  intricatelyfolded, 
of  unknown  thickness  and  obscure  origin,  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  geologic  column.  They  have  been  mostly 
derived  from  original  igneous  rocks,  but  some  appear  to 
have  been  sediments.  They  are  the  oldest  known  rocks. 
Dana.— Basement  rocks,  in  a series  of  rocks,  the  belt 
which  oifers  least  resistance  to  the  wear  of  streams  ; the 
weaker  strata.  Dana.  — Basement  substance,  in 
histol.,  a substance  formed  at  the  basal  ends  of  epithelial 
cells. 

baseost  (ba'se-ost),  n.  [Gr.  3do/c,  foundation, 
+ barton,  bone.]  In  the  fishes,  especially  those 
of  the  extinct  family  Boloptychiidse,  one  of  the 
series  of  small  bones  which  support  the  der- 
mal rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  and  are 
subservient  to  the  axonost  which  is  the  princi- 
pal support  of  these  fins, 
base-rocker  (bas'rok-er),  n.  A rocking-chair 
with  a curved-topped  base,  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached and  on  which  it  rocks, 
base-runner  (bas'run//er),  n.  In  base-ball,  a 
player  who  is  running  the  bases.  The  batsman 
becomes  a base-runner  immediately  after  he  has  made  a 
fair  hit,  or  after  four  balls  have  been  called  by  the  um- 
pire, or  after  three  strikes,  or  after  the  umpire  calls  a foul 
balk  on  the  pitcher. 

bas-fond  (ba-fon'),  n.  [P. : bas,  low,  fond, 
bottom.]  The  fundus  of  a hollow  organ ; es- 
pecially, the  base  of  the  urinary  bladder. 
Basham’s  mixture.  See  ★ mixture . 
bashaw,  «.  3.  The  mud-cat,  Leptops  olivaris. 

[Louisiana.]  — Bashaw  cat.  See  -heat. 
bashofu  (ba-sho'fu),  n.  [Jap.,  < Chin,  pa-chiao 
pu,  banana  cloth,  pa-chiao  (Jap.  basho),  plan- 
tain (banana);  pu,  cloth.]  A kind  of  cloth 
woven  from  the  fiber  of  the  Japanese  banana, 
Musa  Basjoo.  It  is  lighter  in  weight  than  that  woven 
from  hemp  or  flax,  and  is  used  in  Japan  for  summer  under- 
wear. A coarser  kind  is  used  for  wall  decoration, 
basi  (ba-se'),  n.  [Bisaya  basi.]  1.  A native 
drink  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  poisonous  principle  of 
wood-alcohol.  Insanity,  crime,  and  frequently  death 
in  a few  days  result  from  its  use.  American  soldiers  and 
civilian  employees  of  the  government  have  been  forbidden 
to  drink  it.  Army  and  Navy  Jour.,  Dec.  7,  1901. 

2.  A native  wine  from  northern  Luzon, 
basiale  (ba-si-a'le),  n .;  pi.  basialia  (-li-a). 
[NL.,  neut.  of  basialis,  (.  L.  basis,  base : see 
base 2.]  In  ichth.,  same  as  * hypohyal ; one  of  a 
pair  of  small  bones  anterior  to  the  cerato- 
hyal. 

basibrancbiostegal  (ba/si-brang-ki-os'te-gal), 
n.  [L.  basis,  base,  4-  branchiae,  gills,  + Gr. 
are-yog,  cover.]  Same  as  *urohyal,  2. 
basibregmatic  (ba-si-breg-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
paaig,  base,  + Ppey/ia(r-),  sinciput,  4-  - ic .]  In 

antlirop.,  relating  to  basion  and  bregma 

Basibregmatic  height,  the  distance  between  basion 
and  bregma. 

Basic  border,  in  geol.,  the  outer  portion  or  shell  of  an 
intruded  mass  of  igneous  rock  often  found,  as  a matter 
of  experience,  to  be  lower  in  silica  or  more  basic  than 
the  interior. 


basic 

Secondary  and  less  important  causes  may  explain  the 
existence  of  complementary  dikes,  basic  borders  and 
segregations. 

R.  A.  Daly,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  April,  1903,  p.  292. 

Basic  color.  See  decolor.—  Basic  dye.  ( a ) In  histol., 
same  as  kbasic  stain.  ( b ) See  basic  color  under  kcolor. 
— Basic  lines.  These  lines  apparently  common  to  the 
spectra  of  two  or  more  substances,  and  formerly  sup- 
posed by  Lockyer  to  indicate  a common  substance,  have 
since  been  shown  to  be  merely  double  or  multiple  lines 
with  components  very  close  together,  and  resolvable  only 
by  spectroscopes  of  higher  power  than  he  then  possessed. 
— Basic  oxid,  in  chem.,  an  oxid  of  a distinctly  electro- 
positive metal  or  compound  radical,  which  may  by 
union  with  the  elements  of  water  produce  a hydroxid  or 
base,  or  by  union  with  the  elements  of  an  acid  oxid  pro- 
duce a salt. — Basic  reagent.  Same  as  kbasic  stain. — 
Basic  salt,  in  chem.,  a compound  in  which  an  electro- 
positive metal  or  compound  radical  is  partly  united  to 
an  acid  radical  and  partly  to  hydroxyl  or  to  oxygen,  as 
in  basic  bismuth  nitrate,  Bi(H0)-2(N03),  or  in  Monsell’s 
salt,  Fe20(S04)2.— Basic  slag.  See  kslag i.—  Basic 
Stain,  in  histol.,  a non-acid  dye,  such  as  the  methyl  and 
phenyl  derivatives  of  rosaniline,  fuchsin,  etc.,  employed 
to  color  elements  for  microscopical  examination.— Basic 
steel.  See  ksteeU . 

basichromatin  (ba-si-kro'ma-tin),  n.  [Gr. 
flame,  base,  + xp^pa,  color.]  In  cytol.,  chro- 
matin which  takes  on  a deep  stain  with  basic 
dyes  only.  Same  as  chromatin  in  the  usual 
sense. 

basicity,  n.  2.  In  foundry-work,  the  propor- 
tion of  metallic  oxid  present  in,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  silica  from,  a furnace-lining,  a cinder, 
flux,  or  slag.  The  fettling  of  a puddling-furnace  de- 
pends for  its  efficacy  on  its  basic  character,  as  does  also 
the  magnesia  limestone  of  a Bessemer  converter.  Lock- 
wood,  Diet.  Mech.  Eng.  Terms. 

Basicranial  flexure.  See  * flexure . 
basid  (ba'sid),  n.  [ basid(ium ).]  Same  as  ba- 
sidium. 

basidiogenetic  (ba-sidG-o-je-net'ik),  a.  Pro- 
duced by  or  upon  a basidium. 
basidiogonidium  (ba-sid"i-o-go-nid'i-um),  n. ; 
pi.  basidiogonidia  (-ft).  Same  as  basidiospore. 
Basidiolichenes  (ba-sid,/i-o-lI-ke,nez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < basidium  + lichen,  lichen.]  A group  of 
lichens  including  those  in  which  the  fungous 
portion  is  a basidiomycete.  They  are  divided 
into  2 smaller  groups,  Hymenolichenes  and  Gas- 
terolichenes.  Only  a few  genera  are  known, 
most  of  which  are  tropical, 
basidiophore  (ba-sid'i-o-for),  n.  [NL.,  < basid- 
ium + Gr.  -flopoe,  < <t>epetv , bear.]  A portion  of 
the  fructification  of  certain  fungi  which  bears 
basidia. 

basidorsal (ba-si-dor'sal),  n.  [NL.  basidorsalis, 
< Gr.  flame,  base,  + L.  dorsum,  back:  see  dor- 
sal. ] One  of  the  basidorsalia. 
basidorsale  (ba-si-dor-sa'le), pi.  basidorsalia 
(-li-a).  [NL.]  One  of  a pair  of  ossifications 
on  the  superior  side  of  the  notochord  from 
which  the  neural  arch  with  its  zygapophyses 
is  developed.  See  *arcuale. 
basiemphytic  (ba-si-em-fit'ik),  a.  [Gr.  flame, 
base,  + Efupvroe,  implanted : see  imp.']  At- 
tached or  fixed  by  the  base,  as  certain  sponges, 
basig  (ba'sig),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.,  appar.  from 
an  Igorrote  form  corresponding  to  Tagalog 
basag,  rice,  Bisaya,  bdsac,  a crop  of  rice,  etc., 
under  water.]  An  alcoholic  drink  made  by  the 
Igorrotes,  principally  of  rice  and  buri  ( Cory - 
plia  umbraculifera),  but  also  of  sugar-cane. 
[Philippine  Is.] 

basigamous  ( ba-sig'a-mus),  a.  In  hot.,  having 
the  egg-apparatus  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
mother-cell  of  the  endosperm,  the  reverse  of 
the  normal  condition.  Van  Tieghem, 
basigamy  (ba-sig'a-mi),  n.  The  condition  of 
being  basigamous. 

basigenous  (ba-sij'e-nus),  a.  In  chem.,  capa- 
ble of  forming  a base,  as,  for  example,  potas- 
sium, the  hydroxid  of  which  is  the  base  potash, 
basignathite  (ba-sig'na-thit),  n.  [Gr.  flame, 
basis,  + yvadoc,  jaw,  + -ite2.]  In  crustaceans, 
the  second  joint  of  a gnathite. 
basilad,  adv.  2.  Downward;  toward  the  in- 
ferior face  of  the  cranium.  Sir  J.  Richardson, 
Zoology  of  the  Herald.  [Rare.] 
basilar,  a.  2.  Lying  or  situated  at  the  base ; 
fundamental — Basilar  apophysis,  the  basilar  pro- 
cess.— Basilar  length  Of  Hensel,  in  anat.,  the  distance 
in  a straight  line  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  alveoli 
of  the  median  incisors  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  fora- 
men magnum  : used  in  noting  the  size  of  mammalian 
skulls. — Basilar  membrane  of  the  eye,  in  entom.,  a 
thin  membrane  in  the  eye  which  separates  the  optic 
tract  from  the  cones  and  rods. — Basilar  meningitis, 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  which  cover  the  base  of 
the  brain. — Basilar  vertebra,  the  last  lumbar  vertebra. 

basileiolatry  (bas-i-li-ol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  fiaoi- 
favg,  king,  + A arpeia,  worship.]  The  worship 
of  kings.  N.  E.  D.  [Nonce-word.] 
basilinna  (bas-i-lin'a),  n.  [Gr.  paoiXivva,  a 


form  parallel  to  paoiMooa,  fem.  of  fiaoi'A evg, 
king:  see  basilica .]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  the  wife  of 
the  archon  basileus  at  Athens.  She  enjoyed 
special  privileges  and  performed  special  func- 
tions in  the  state. 

Dorpfeld  points  out  that,  according  to  Demosthenes, 
the  oath  which  the  Geraiai  had  to  swear  at  the  sacred 
marriage  of  the  basilinna  in  the  Anthesteria  was  in- 
scribed on  a stele. 

Cedi  Smith,  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XVI.  335. 
basiliscan  (bas-i-lis'kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a basilisk : as,  basiliscan  eyes, 
basilissa  (bas-i-lis'a),  n.  Same  as  * basilinna . 
basilovomeric(bas/"i-lo-vo-mer,ik),  a.  Relating 

to  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  vomer Basilo- 

vomeric  angle,  in  craniom.,  the  angle  between  the  lower 
surface  of  the  basioccipital  and  basisphenoid  and  the 
lower  edge  of  the  vomer.  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol., 
XVII.  pt.  1,  p.  143. 

basilysis  (ba-sil'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  flaneg, 
base,  + /t vaig,  dissolution.]  In  obstet.,  the  op- 
eration of  crushing  the  base  of  the  skull  of  the 
fetus  to  make  its  extraction  possible, 
basilyst  (bas'i-list),  n.  [Irreg.  < basilysis  4- 
-t.~\  An  instrument  for  performing  basilysis. 
basin,  n.  12.  In  hort .,  the  depression  at  the 
apex  of  pomaceous  fruits,  as  apples  and  pears. 
The  calyx  or  eye  sits  in  the  basin.  The  de- 
pression at  the  opposite  end  is  known  as  the 
cavity — Closed  basin,  a depression  on  the  land-surface 
from  which  water  does  not  escape  to  the  sea.  That  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  to-day  a closed  basin,  but  under  the 
moister  climate  of  the  glacial  period  it  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing and  then  belonged  to  the  Columbia  River  system. 
— Half-tide  basin,  (a)  A dock  or  basin  whose  gates 
are  closed  at  half  ebb-tide  to  retain  a navigable  depth 
of  water  within  the  basin.  ( b ) An  intermediate  basin 
between  a wet  dock  and  the  sea  or  tidal  portion  of  a 
river  or  harbor.  This  intermediate  basin  is  operated  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  lock,  and  differs  from  it 
only  in  being  larger  and  thus  in  locking  in  or  out  several 
vessels  at  a time.  — Knob-and-basin  topography,  the 
undulatory  topography  characteristic  of  a moraine. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  terminal  moraine  is  a 
rough,  irregular,  complex  ridge  of  drift,  deposited  in 
part  directly  by  the  ice,  and  in  part  by  the  waters  which 
were  active  at  its  margin  during  the  time  of  its  accumu- 
lation. The  time  of  its  accumulation  was  a time  during 
which  the  edge  of  the  ice  remained  stationary,  or  nearly 
so,  for  a considerable  period  of  time.  The  most  distinc- 
tive single  characteristic  of  the  terminal  moraine  is  its 
undulatory  topography,  which  is  often  designated  a 
“ knob-and-basin  ” topography. 

R.  D.  Salisbury,  Geol.  Surv.  of  New  Jersey,  1892,  p.  40. 

Torsion  basin,  a basin  formed  by  torsional  deformation 
of  the  earth’s  crust. 

basin-heel  (bas'n-hel),  n.  The  talon,  or  pos- 
terior cusp  of  a tooth,  when  slightly  hollowed 
out  like  a basin. 

Trigonid  and  especially  the  protoconid  lower  than  in 
Amphicyon,  and  marked  basin  heel. 

Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVI.  285. 

basining  (bas'n-ing),  n,  The  formation  of  ba- 
sins or  depressed  areas  by  local  subsidence  of 
the  strata : produced  sometimes  by  removal  of 
soluble  constituents  from  underlying  beds, 
sometimes  by  gentle  infolding, 
basin-range  (bas'n-ranj),  n.  The  type  of  moun- 
tain-range found  in  the  Great  Basin  of  Utah 
and  Nevada.  It  consists  of  greatly  faulted 
and  tilted  strata. 

Recently  attention  has  been  called  to  the  geologic  struc- 
ture of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Nevada  and  southeastern 
California.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  they 
are  generally  anticlinal  in  structure,  and  that  the  tilted- 
block  type  which  Gilbert  has  described,  and  which  is 
generally  known  as  basin-range  structure,  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence. Science,  Feb.  20,  1903,  p.  302. 

basiobregmatic  (ba/si-o-breg-mat'ik),  a . Same 
as  *basibregmatic. 

basioccipital,  n.  2.  In  ichth.  y the  lowest  of 
the  occipital  bones.  It  is  ill  the  posterior  part  of 
the  cranium,  directly  under  the  foramen  magnum,  and 
forms,  usually  with  the  assistance  of  the  exoccipitals, 
the  occipital  condyle.  The  parasphenoid  underlaps  it 
anteriorly,  while  it  articulates  above  with  the  exoccipitals 
and  prootics. 

basioceratochondroglossus  (bas//i-o-ser/,a-to- 
kon/,dro-glos'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  flame,  base, 
+ ntpae  (fespar-),  horn,  + ^owlpo f,  cartilage,  + 
yhaoca,  tongue.]  The  hyoglossus  muscle, 
basioopticon  (ba-si-o-op'ti-kon),  n.  Same  as 
foraminooptic  Mine.  Harrison  Allen,  Jour. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  X.  410. 
basiophthalmous  (ba"si-of-thal'mus),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  the  basiophthal- 
mite  of  the  eye  of  a stalk-eyed  crustacean, 
basiotribe  (ba'si-o-trib),  n.  [Gr.  flame,  base, 
+ rpiflnv,  rub,  crush.]  An  instrument  for 
performing  basiotripsy. 

basiotripsy  (ba/si-o-trip'si),  n.  [Gr.  flame, 
base,  + rpiipie,  rubbing,  crushing.]  In  obstet., 
the  operation  of  crushing  the  base  of  the  skull 
of  the  fetus  to  render  its  extraction  possible. 


basket-meeting 

basipodium  (ba-si-po'di-um),  n.;  pi.  basipodia 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  flame,  base,  + irove  (Trod-), 

foot.]  In  Polychseta,  the  basal  portion  of  a 
parapodium,  or  foot. 

basipterygium  (ba-sip-te-rij'i-um) pi.  basip- 
terygia  ( -a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  flame,  base,  + 

7r repvyiov,  a fin.]  In  ichth.,  the  basal  bone  of 
a fin.  Zittel  (trans.),  Textbook  of  Paleon.,  II. 
23. 

basis,  u.  10.  Same  as  basipodite Basis  ephen- 

oidalis,  in  ichth.,  same  as  parasphenoid,  2.  Not  the 
basisphenoid  of  Huxley. 

basisphenoid,  «.  2.  In  ichth.,  a bone  attached 
to  the  anterior  end  of  the  inner  wings  of  the 
prootics,  which  roof  the  myodome.  It  is  probably 
not  homologous  with  the  bone  so  named  in  mammals. 
Gill  has  given  it  the  special  name  of  dichost.  It  is  not 
synonymous  with  the  bone  in  fishes  called  basisphenoid 
by  Owen. 

Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  512. 
basite  (ba'sit),  n.  [bas{ic)  + -ite2.]  In petrog., 
a term  proposed  by  Von  Cotta  (1864)  as  a col- 
lective name  for  igneous  rocks  of  low  content 
in  silica,  as  opposed  to  those  rich  in  silica 
( acidites ). 

basiventral  (ba-si-ven'tral),  n.  [NL.  basiven- 
tralis,  < Gr.  flame,  base,"  + L.  venter,  belly.] 
One  of  the  basiventralia. 
basiventrale  (ba-si-ven-tra'le),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
One  of  a pair  of  ossifications  on  the  inferior 
face  of  the  notochord  from  which  the  centrum 
is  developed.  See  *arcuale. 
basket-ball  (bas'ket-bal),  n.  A game  played 
with  a ball  resembling  a foot-ball,  in  which  the 
object  is  to  throw  the  ball  into  one  of  two  bas- 
kets (the  goals)  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
field.  It  is  played  by  any  number  of  persons  (five  or  nine 
are  preferred  for  championship  games)  upon  a field  (out 
of  doors  or  within)  of  any  convenient  size.  The  rules  are 
designed  especially  to  eliminate  the  roughness  of  foot-ball. 
A well-defined  line  is  marked  around  the  floor  or  field, 
with  the  side-boundaries  at  least  3 feet  from  the  wall  or 
fence  and  the  end-boundaries  directly  below  the  surface 
against  which  the  goal  is  placed.  The  goals  consist  of 
baskets  or  hammock-nets  of  cords  suspended  from  metal 
rings  of  18  inches’  inside  diameter.  These  rings  are 
placed  10  feet  above  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  end- 
lines. The  inside  rim  is  6 inches  from  the  surface  of  a 
flat  perpendicular  screen,  or  very  rigid  surface,  measur- 
ing at  least  6 feet  horizontally  by  4 feet  vertically.  If  a 
screen  is  used,  it  should  not  extend  more  than  one  foot 
below  the  upper  edge  of  the  goal.  Teams  should  consist 
of  5 persons,  and  the  officials  are  the  referee,  2 umpires, 
a scorer,  and  a timekeeper.  The  ball  is  round,  ana  con- 
sists of  a rubber  bladder  covered  with  leather  not  less 
than  30  nor  more  than  32  inches  in  circumference  and 
weighing  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  20  ounces.  It 
should  be  tightly  inflated.  The  referee’s  duties  are  to 
decide  when  the  ball  is  in  play,  to  whom  it  belongs,  and 
when  a goal  has  been  made ; to  approve  of  the  timekeeper 
and  scorer  before  the  game  begins ; and,  when  the  ball  is 
put  in  play,  to  toss  it  up  in  a plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
side-lines,  so  that  it  will  drop  near  the  center  of  the  field, 
which  is  indicated  by  a conspicuous  mark.  This  is  done 
at  the  opening  of  the  game,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  and  after  each  goal.  After  the  referee  puts  the  ball 
in  play  in  the  center,  it  must  be  first  touched  by  one  of 
the  center  players  who  shall  have  been  previously  indi- 
cated to  the  umpire.  The  game  then  continues  for  20 
minutes,  when  there  is  an  intermission  of  10  minutes  and 
the  team 8 change  goals.  The  umpires  call  all  fouls,  and 
a foul  called  by  one  shall  not  be  questioned  by  the  other. 
A goal  is  made  by  throwing  the  ball  fairly,  so  that  it  lands 
in  the  basket.  A goal  made  from  the  field  counts  2 
points  and  a goal  from  a foul  counts  1 point.  The  game 
is  decided  by  the  winning  of  the  most  points  in  40 
minutes'  play  consisting  of  two  20-minute  halves  with  an 
intermission  of  10  minutes.  In  case  of  a tie  the  game 
continues  until  either  side  has  made  two  additional  points. 
When  a foul  has  been  made  the  opposite  side  has  a free 
throw  for  the  goal  at  a distance  of  15  feet  from  a point  on 
the  floor  directly  beneath  the  center  of  the  goal.  No 
player  shall  stand  nearer  than  6 feet  to  the  thrower,  nor 
in  a lane  6 feet  wide  from  the  thrower  to  the  goal,  nor 
interfere  with  the  ball  until  after  it  reaches  the  goal.  A 
player  is  not  allowed  to  carry  the  hall  in  his  hands,  hut 
must  play  it  from  the  spot  on  which  he  catches  it.  He  can 
bat  the  ball  with  one  hand.  There  should  be  no  taking 
hold  of  nor  pushing  of  an  opponent,  and  the  arms  may 
not  he  used  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  player  who 
has  not  the  ball.  There  may  be  no  shouldering,  tripping, 
striking,  kicking,  hacking,  or  roughness  of  any  kind. 
When  the  ball  has  gone  out  of  bounds  the  player  first 
touching  it  returns  it  to  the  field  of  play.  He  may  throw 
the  ball  in  any  direction  into  the  field  of  play  from  any 
spot,  outside  of  bounds,  on  a line  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  boundary-line  at  a point  where  the  hall  crossed  it. 
The  game  was  invented  by  James  Naismith. 
basket-boat  (bas'ket-bot),  n.  A skin-covered 
frame  of  basketry  used  as  a boat  in  India, 
basket-cloth  (bas'ket-klotk),  n.  Any  fabric 
woven  in  imitation  of  the  plaiting  of  a basket, 
basket-elm  (bas'ket-elm),  n.  See  *elm. 
basket-fence  (bas'ket-fens),  n.  A wattled 
stake-fence.  [Australia.] 
basket-fired  (bas'ket-fird),  a.  Cured  or  pre- 
pared by  roasting  in  baskets  over  a charcoal 
fire : as,  basket-fired  tea. 
basket-meeting  (bas'ket-me,/ting),  n.  A gath- 
ering, usually  in  connection  with  ’religious 


basket-meeting 

matters  and  lasting  all  day,  at  which  no  regu- 
lar luncheon  is  served,  those  in  attendance 
bringing  their  luncheon  with  them  in  baskets, 
basket-phaeton  (bas'ket-fa "e-ton),  n.  A phae- 
ton having  a body-frame  of  light  iron  secured 
to  wooden  rockers  and  covered  with  willow  or 
ratan  basketwork : of  English  origin, 
basket-pot  (bas  ' ket-pot),  n.  A water-tight 
basket  which  serves  as  a pot. 
basket-rack  (bas'ket-rak),  n.  In  car-building, 
an  openwork  shelf  of  wire  or  the  like  supported 
by  brackets  placed  on  the  side  of  a car  over 
the  seats  ; a bundle-rack, 
basketry,  n. -Coiled  basketry,  basketry  made  by 
sewing  coils  of  fibers  together.  These  coils  may  consist 
of  one  or  more  rods  or  of  a bundle  of  vegetable  fibers. 
Generally  they  are  wrapped  with  a tough  strip  of  root, 
bark,  or  wood,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  for  sewing 


bass,  a kind  of  suuflsh,  Centrarchus  macropterus  com- 
monly called  flier. 

bass2,  n.  4.  The  commercial  name  of  a fiber,  re- 
sembling horsehair  or  wire,  obtained  from  the 
sheathing  leaf-bases  or  the  leaf-stalks  of 
certain  palms.  It  is  dark  brown  or  black  in 
color,  and  is  used  for  brooms,  brushes,  ropes, 
and  cables.  Also  called  piassava.  See  bast- 
palm,  piassava,  and  * bassine . Hannan,  Textile 

Fibers  of  Commerce,  pp.  145-149 cape  bass. 

Same  as  West  African  +bass.— Madagascar  bass,  the 
round,  tapering  deep-brown  fibers  obtained  from  the 
leaf-stalks  of  Dictyosperma  fibrosum,  a palm  native  to 
Madagascar.  Called  by  the  natives  -kvonitra.—  Monkey 
bass,  the  dark-brown  wiry  fiber  obtained  from  the 
sheathing  leaf-bases  of  Leopoldinia  Piassaba. — Para 
bass.  Same  as  monkey  +bass.  — West  African  bass 
the  brown,  stiff,  wire-like  fiber  obtained  from  the  leaf- 
stalks of  the  bamboo  palm,  Raphia  vinifera,  after  soak- 
ing them  in  water. 


the  coils  together.— Plicated  basketry,  basketry  made  n , e ..  , ^ 

by  weaving,  as  by  checker-weaving,  twilling,  or  twin-  u w — pass  flute,  trumpet.  See  * flute,  Mrum- 

, ...  pe«.-Bass  born,  m the  early  nineteenth  century,  a 
wooden  trumpet  with  an  S-shaped  tube  and  a brass 
allied  to  the  serpent  (which  see),  with  a com- 


_?•—  Twilled  basketry,  basketry  woven  like  twill.- 
Twined  basketry,  basketry  woven  by  twining  a double 
or  triple  soft  weft  around  a rigid  warp. 


A,  coiled  basketry;  B,  plicated  basketry,  checker  ornament  in 
two  colors  ; C,  twilled  basketry  in  two  colors;  D,  twined  basketry. 
(From  Report  of  Nat’l  Museum,  1902.) 


beU, 

pass  of  about  two  octaves  both  above  and  below 
middle  C. — Bass  lute.  See  'kchitarrone  and  theorbo. 
— Bass  tuba.  See  bombardon.— First  bass,  second 
bass,  in  part-music,  especially  for  male  voices,  the 
upper  and  lower  bass  voices  or  parts  respectively.— 
General  bass.  Same  as  figured  bass  or  thorough-bass. 
— Spectacle  bass,  a popular  term  in  drum-  ^ 

music  for  certain  passages  consisting  of 
two  tones  struck  alternately,  the  name 
coming  from  the  fact  that,  as  commonly 
abbreviated,  the  notes  suggest  a pair  of  spectacles. 

bassanello  (bas-a-nell'o),  n.  [It.]  A musical  in- 
strument sounded  by  a double-reed  in  a cup- 
shaped  mouthpiece,  which  was  joined  by  a 
metal  tube  curved  like  an  S to  a long,  straight 
wooden  body  in  which  were  7 finger-holes. 
Compare  snawm  and  bassoon.  It  was  invented 
by  Giovanni  Bassani  of  Venice  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  deriving  from  him  its  name,  and  was  enough 
used  for  a time  to  be  made  in  three  sizes  or  pitches — 
bass,  tenor,  and  alto. 

bassarid.  (bas'a-rid),  n.  [Gr.  (3aooapig,(,  f3aaoapa, 
a Thracian  bacchanal,  lit.  a fox.]  In  classical 
myth.,  a votary  of  Bacchus  ; a bacchante, 
bass-beam  (bas'bem),  n.  Same  as  bass-bar. 
bass-bridge  (bas'brij),  n.  Same  as  bass-bar. 
basset3  (bas'et),  n.  [F.  basset , a breed  of 
Any  corbuloid  doSs  so  called>  < OF.  basset  = It.  bassetto,  low  : 

see  basset1,  basset 2]  Same  as  * basset-hound . 

In  embroi-  basset-hound  (bas'et-hound),  n.  [bassets  4- 
hound.']  A long-bodied,  short-legged  breed 
of  dogs,  similar  in  build  to  the  dachshund, 
but  larger  and  heavier.  The  color  varies,  but 
it  is  frequently  white  with  liver-colored  or 
black  blotches. 


basket-shell  (bas'ket-shel),  n. 
bivalve. 

basket-stitch  (bas'ket-stieh),  n. 
deny,  a stitch  that  interlaces  with  another,  like 
basket-plaiting. 

basket-stone  (bas'ket  - ston),  n.  In  the  fossil 
Crinoidea,  one  of  the  joints  of  the  columns, 
basket- weave  (bas'ket- wev),  n.  The  inter-  , 
locking  of  the  warp  and  weft  in  imitation  of  bassine  (bas-en'),  n . [ bass' 2,  4,  4-  -me2.]  A 


the  plaiting  of  a basket. 

basket-worm,  n — Orange  basket- worm,  the  larva 

of  an  American  psycliid  motli,  Platoeceticus  glove  ri,  which 
forms  a small  oblong-oval  case  of  silk  interwoven  with  bits 
of  leaf  or  twigs  in  which  it  lives  and  which  it  carries  about 
with  itself  as  a protection  against  birds  and  other  natural 
enemies. 

Baskish  (bask'isk),  n.  [ Bask  4-  -ish1.] 
as  Bask , Basque. 

Baskonize  (bas'kon -iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp 


commercial  name  for  the  stiff,  wiry  fiber  ob- 
tained from  the  sheathing  leaf-bases  of  the 
palmyra,  Borassus  flabellifer.  It  is  used  in 
making  brushes  and  for  ropes.  See  *bass 2,  4, 
and  palmyra.  Hannan,  Textile  Fibers  of  Com- 
merce, p.  149. 

Same  Bassini’s  operation.  See  ★ operation . 

bassist  (bas'ist),  n.  One  who  sings  bass  or 
plays  a bass  instrument. 


\ XVV;  /)  *'•  > yiCl.  O-I I U.  pp.  V i 

Baskonized , ppr.  Baskonizing.  [ Bask  4-  -on  (as  basso1,  n-— Basso  buffo  or  comico,  a singer 

; l r*  _ _ , i t m . . ' nnpra  and  aimilai*  umvlr.  Dnnnn  ... 


4-  -ize.]  To  turn  into 


in  original  Vascones ) 

Basque. 

Baskish  z had,  and  still  sometimes  has,  the  sound  of 
tz  as  in  German.  Salaberry  in  his  Dictionary  notes 
“botz”  (is  meaning  “voiz,  suffrage.”  Castilian  “voz  = 
voice  ” would  be  baskonized  as  “ boz.  ’• 

N.  and  Q.,  10th  ser.,  1. 18. 

basogenous  (ba-soj'e-nus),  a.  Sameas  *ba- 

sigenous. 

basophil,  basophile  (ba'so-fil),  a.  and  n.  [NL., 
< Or.  pacts,  base,  + tpuelv,  love.]  In  cytol., 
staining  deeply  with  basic  dyes  only : said  of  a 
cell  or  part  of  a cell : opposed  to  acidophil.  Also 
used  substantively. 

basophilia  (ba-so-fil'i-a) 


opera  and  similar  works.— Basso  cantaute,  a high 
bass,  suited  tor  solo-singing  : opposed  to  basso  profondo. 

• Basso  concertante.  See  basso  continuo,  and  figured 
bass,  under  bass’s.—  Basso  ripieno,  a supplementary 
singer  in  a chorus  or  player  in  an  orchestra  : used  only 
in  full,  or  tutti  passages. 

Bassogigas  (bas-o-ji'gas),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bassus, 
low  (deep),  + Gr.  yiya f,  giant.]  A genus  of 
deep-sea  brotulid  fishes. 

Bassozetus  (bas-o-ze'tus),  ».  [NL.,  <L.  bas- 
sus, low  (deep),  + Gr.  i^i/reiv,  seek.]  A genus 
of  deep-sea  brotulid  fishes, 
bass-player  (bas'pla/er),  n.  One  who  plays  a 
bass  instrument,  especially  the  bass  viol, 
bass-singer  (bas'sing^er),  n.  One  who  sings 
bass ; a bass  or  basso. 

Basswood  cheese.  Same  as  sapsago  * cheese  ( b ). 


....  a.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Pacts, 

base,  + 0/Aop,  loving.]  A condition  in  which  -----  _ 

many  leucocytes  taking  only  basic  stains  are  paSSWOOd  leaf-roller.  See  Meaf -roller. 
present.  basswood-oil.  See  *oII. 

basophiiic(ba-so-fil'ik),  a.  Same  as  *basophil.  bast1,  n.  4.  A name  sometimes  given  to  the 
basophilous  (ba-sof'i-lus),  a.  Same  as  *baso-  J”*1.011  °J  /a^-silk  flber  ^h10!1  envelops  the 


phil. 

hasophohia  (ba-so-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pacts,  walking,  + -tpoftla,  < <j>op  eiv,  fear.] 
Morbid  fear  of  walking, 
hasote  (ba-so'ta),  n.  A Porto-Bican  form  of 
*apasotes. 

basrook  (bas'rok),  n.  See  *budgrooTc. 
bass1,  n — Banklick  bass.  Same  as  calico-bass.  [Local, 
Indiana.  1—  Bayou  bass,  the  large-mouthed  black-bass, 
Micropterus  salmoides.  — Gray  bass.  Same  as  gray 
snapper.—  Oswego  bass,  the  large-mouthed  black-bass, 
Micropterus  salmoides.  [Local,  New  York.]— Otsego 
bass,  the  whiteflsh,  Coregonus  clupeiformis,  of  Otsego 
Lake  at  the  head  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  — Round 


fibroin  : virtually  the  same  as  the  sericin.—  5. 
A trade-name  of  the  piassava-fiber.  See  bast- 
palm,  piassava,  and  *bass^,  4— Bast-cells.  See 
• ,2  — ®ast-COllencbyma,  tissue  in  which  the  walls  are 
thickened  on  all  sides.  See  collenchyma. — Bast-fibers. 
See  def.  2. — Bast  sheath,  the  sheath  surrounding  the 
fibrovascular  bundle  next  within  the  cortex.  Also  called 
penphloem.— Bast  soap.  See  *soap.—  Bast-tissue 
Same  as  phloem.— Bast- vessel.  Same  as  sieve-cell.— 
Cuba  bast,  a commercial  name  for  guana.  See  def.  1. 
and  i kguana* Hard  bast.  Same  as  liber  i,  1.— Russian 
bast,  the  inner  fibrous  bark  of  the  common  European 
linden,  Tula  Europsea.  Much  of  it  was  formerly  ex- 
ported and  used  by  nurserymen  and  gardeners  for  tying 
plants,  but  its  place  has  almost  entirely  been  taken  by 
raffia.  See  bast l,  1,  and  Tilia.—  Soft  bast.  See  def.  2. 


Batesian 

Bastard  box,  *dory,  ^halibut,  *measles,  etc. 
See  the  nouns. 

bastardization  (bas- tar -di-za'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  declaring  or  of  rendering  "bastard  or 
illegitimate.  A.  E.  1). 

Baste  the  bear.  See  +bear’i. 

Bastion  series.  See  ★sews.— Full  bastion.  See  hollow 
+bastion. — Hollow  bastion  a bastion  in  which  the 
parade  is  at  a lower  level  than  the  terre-plein,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a full  bastion,  in  which  the  parade  and  terre- 
plein  are  practically  at  the  same  level. 

bastose  (bas'tos),  n.  [has l 4-  -ose."]  Same  as 
*lignocellulose. 

The  blending  of  the  bastose  and  plumose  fibers  to 
make  one  complete  yarn  is  not  feasible  to  begin  with. 
Cotton  fibers  are  unicellular,  and  liax  fibers  are  multi- 
cellular, while  the  structure  of  the  two  is  antagonistic 
to  their  union  in  a combined  thread. 

Hannan,  Textile  Fibers  of  Commerce,  p.  17. 

bastringue  (bas-trang'),  n.  The  French  name 
for  a form  of  furnace  used  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  Leblanc  process  for  making  carbonate  of 
soda  from  common  salt.  It  serves  for  the 
treatment  of  the  salt  with  sulphuric  acid. 
bat1,  n.  15.  A paddle  or  blade  in  a coal-pul- 
verizer. These  bats  are  carried  on  rapidly 
rotating  arms,  and  break  the  coal  into  very 
fine  particles.— 16.  pi.  (a)  Heavy  laced  boots 
with  hobnails.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (b)  Low-cut 
laced  shoes  formerly  worn  by  women,  (c) 
Boots  in  bad  repair.  [Colloq.] — To  ground  the 
bat,  in  cricket,  to  bring  the  bat  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
either  before  playing  the  ball,  in  the  act  of  playing  it,  or 
while  running  between  the  wickets. 

bat6,  n.  2.  [Siamese  bat,  < Hind.  bat. ] A 
Siamese  silver  coin,  the  same  as  the  tieal. 
batad  (ba'tad),  n.  [Philippine  Islands.]  A 
name  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  Indian 
millet,  introduced  and  cultivated  for  forage, 
and  in  some  places  growing  spontaneously. 
The  natives  sometimes  make  an  intoxicating  drink  of 
the  seed  which  they  also  eat  in  place  of  rice  in  times  of 
scarcity ; the  stem  yields  sugar.  See  sorghum,  1,  and 
Indian  millet,  under  millet. 

batala,  «.  See  *bathala. 
batan  (ba-tau'),  n.  [Sp.,  a fulling-mill,  < 
batir,  beat,  pound : see  bate1,  bati .]  A stone 
hand-mill  in  general  use  in  western  South 
America.  It  is  a heavy  slab  without  legs  or 
carvings  of  any  kind,  and  is  much  ruder  than 
the  metate  of  Mexico.  See  *metate. 
batanga  (ba-tang'ga),  n.  [Sp.  batanga,  < 
Bisaya  batangan  ( batanggan ),  a beam,  an  out- 
rigger ; = Tagalog  batang,  a floating  log.]  In 
the  Philippine  Islands,  an  outrigger  of  a ca- 
noe, made  of  bamboo. 

Batavia  weave.  See  *weavet. 
batching-tackle  (bach  ' ing-tak  » 1),  «.  A 
mechanical  appliance  attached  to  a calico- 
printing  machine  for  massing  the  cloth  after 
it  leaves  the  machine. 

bate0,  u — Coal-tar  bate,  a bate  made  from  chemicals 
instead  of  from  manures. 

bateau-board  (ba-to'bord),  n.  Same  as  bat- 
toule-board. 

batelo  (ba-ta'lo),  n.  [Also  botella ; < Pg.  batell : 
see  bateau.]  A boat  with  a square  stern  like  a 
dhow's : used  in  western  India.  [Anglo-In- 
dian.] Yule  and  Burnell,  Anglo-Indian  Gloss, 
bate-prick  (bat'prik),  n.  In  tanning,  a small 
hole  on  the  grain  side  of  a skin,  caused  by  the 
putrefying  of  the  bate  while  the  skin  is  in 
the  liquor.  Flemming,  Practical  Tanning,  p. 

Batesian  (bats'i-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  H.  W. 
Bates,  an  English  naturalist  and  explorer,  and, 
in  particular,  to  his  theory,  that  certain  ani- 
mals exhibit  protective  resemblance  to  others 
(mimicry)  that  have  effective  means  of  pro- 
tection or  defense,  such  as  the  resemblance  of 
some  harmless  snakes  to  venomous  ones. 
According  to  this  theory,  individuals  of  certain  species 
accidentally  resembling  certain  other  species  especially 
protected  from  their  natural  enemies,  as  by  a nauseous 
odor  or  taste,  are  supposed  by  natural  selection  to  per- 
petuate and  intensify  this  resemblance  in  their  descen- 
dants, thus  ultimately  bringing  protection  to  the  species 
by  mimicry  alone,  non-mimicking  strains  of  the  race 
lapsing. 

In  South  Africa  entomologists  have  found  several  ex- 
cellent examples  of  those  forms  of  mimicry  which  are 
known  as  “Batesian  ’ and  “Mullerian  ’’mimicry  respec- 
tively. It  was  clearly  important  to  test  experimentally 
the  value  of  the  colors  of  these  insects  as  a protection 
from  then-  enemies.  This  Mr.  Marshall  has  done  with 
results  which  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  remarkable. 
The  fact  that  Mantidse  and  spiders  exhibit  unmis- 
takable signs  that  certain  species  of  Lepidoptera  are  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  but  are  unaffected  by  colors,  whether 
warning  or  cryptic  in  character,  suggests  that  birds  and 
other  vertebrates  are  the  principal  enemies  which  have 
caused  the  evolution  of  the  color  patterns  of  these  in- 
sects. Nature,  Apr.  10,  1903,  p.  572. 


bat-fish 


bat-fish,  ».  3.  Monodactylus  argenteus,  of  the 
family  Scorpididse,  a silvery  fish  with  the  body 
deeper  than  long.  The  name  alludes  to  the 
high  fins.  [New  South  Wales.]— short-nosed 
bat-fish,  a species  of  Ogcocephalus  (0.  radiatus)  found 
in  Florida. 


bat-gage  (bat'gaj),  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  breadth  of  the  blade  of  a 
crieket-bat. 

bath1,  n.  9.  In  elect , the  solution  in  which 
electrochemical  action  takes  place,  as  in 
electroplating,  electrotyping,  electrometal- 
lurgy, etc — Brand  bath,  a cool  or  cold  bath  employed 
to  reduce  the  temperature  and  calm  the  nervous  symp- 
toms in  typhoid  fever.— Copper  bath,  the  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  or  other  salt  of  copper,  in  which  articles 
are  immersed  to  be  coated  with  copper  by  electrolysis,  or 
from  which  electrotype  casts  are  to  be  made.— Cutting 
bath,  a solution  of  chemicals  for  discharging,  or  cutting, 
certain  pigments  printed  on  fabric.  Thus  a solution  of 
sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids,  of  proper  strength  and  tem- 
perature, may  be  used  as  an  indigo-cutting  bath.— Elec- 
tric bath,  a bath  in  water  through  which  a current  of 
electricity  is  passing.—  Green  bath,  a bath  used  in  dyeing 
the  hair  on  rabbit-skins  black  : so  called  on  account  of  its 
color,  which  is  due  to  green  vitriol  and  other  chemicals. 
-Hydro-electric  bath.  Same  as  electric  kbath.— 
Koch’s  filtering-bath,  a device 
for  hot  filtration.  The  mass  in  a 
funnel  is  kept  warm  by  an  outer 
double-walled  vessel  which  is 
filled  with  water.  The  water  is 
heated  by  a flame  applied  to  an 
offset.— Long  bath,  in  dyeing,  a 
dilute  dye-bath  : a term  used  in 
contradistinction  to  short  kbath 
(which  see).—  Nauheim  bath,  a 
bath  in  water  charged  with  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  heart-disease. — 

Needle  bath,  a form  of  douche 
in  which  water  is  projected  with 
considerable  force,  through  a 
number  of  fine  openings,  against 
the  surface  of  the  bather. — Sheet 
bath,  a form  of  hydropathic  treat- 
ment in  which  the  patient  is  en- 
veloped in  a cool  wet  sheet.—  Short  bath,  in  dyeing,  a 
concentrated  dye-bath  ; a dye-bath  in  which  the  amount 
of  water  used  is  reduced  to  a minimum. — Single  bath, 
in  dyeing,  a dye-bath  in  which  the  complete  operation 
of  dyeing  is  carried  on.— Standing  bath,  in  dyeing,  a 
dye-bath  which  is  used  continuously  by  adding,  after 
each  dyeing  operation,  sufficient  quantities  of  dyestuffs 
and  other  necessary  chemicals  to  replace  those  which 
have  been  extracted  by  the  material  previously  colored. 


bath3  (bath),  n.  Same  as  *bath-Jlower . 

Bath  coup.  See  *coup L 
bathala  (bat-ha'la),  n.  [Also  balala,  Philip- 
pine Sp.  batata,  < Tagalog  bathala,  Bisaya  bat- 
lidla  or  bahdla,  a deity ; Pampanga  batala,  a 
bird  supposed  to  be  controlled  by  a sorcerer  or 
a deity,  and  called  in  Tagalog  tigmamanoquin.] 
1.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a god  (in  the 
heathen  sense) ; a deity  ; in  later  use,  the  in- 
fant Jesus. 

bath-flower  (bath'flou/,&r),  n.  [ bath  (a  corrup- 
tion of  birth- in  birthroot)  + flower. ] The  birth- 
root,  Trillium,  especially  T.  grandiflorum.  Also 
bath3  and  beth. 


Bathgate  mineral,  naphtha.  See  * mineral , 
*naphtha. 

bathic  (bath'ik),  a.  [Gr.  fladog,  depth : see 
bathos .]  Of  or  concerning  depth,  as  of  the  sea. 
bathism  (bath'izm),  n.  Same  as  bathmism. 
Natural  Science,  June,  1897,  p.  380. 
bathmic,  a.  2.  Illustrative  of  or  brought  about 
by  bathmism,  or  growth-force,  considered  as  a 
cause  or  agent  in  the  origin  of  species : as,  bath- 
mic evolution.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  34. 
bathmotropic  (bath  - mo  - tro  ' pik),  a.  [Gr. 
jladyog,  threshold,  + Tporwtog,  turning.]  Influ- 
encing the  response  of  the  nerves  and  muscu- 
lar tissue  to  stimuli.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  July  4, 
1903,  p.  22992. 

bathmotropism  (bath-mot'ro-pizm),  n.  \bath- 
motrop-ic  + - ism. ] Interference  with  the  ex- 
citability of  a muscle. 

batholite  (bath'o-lit),  n.  Same  as  *ba Otolith. 
batholith  (bath'o-lith),  n.  [Gr.  fladog,  depth, 
+ Aidog.  stone.]  A large  mass  of  deep-seated 
igneous  rock  which  may  be  exposed  by  erosion. 
The  texture  is  granitoid  and  the  shape  indefinite.  Batho- 
lithsol  granite  may  cover  hundreds  of  square  miles.  Con- 
trasted with  laccolith,  -kbysmalith,  inntruded  sheet,  etc. 
Also  batholite , bathylite,  and  bathylith. 


Yet  it  is  clear  from  a survey  of  geological  literature, 
that  the  field  evidence  for  such  a view  is  but  negative  in 
the  great  majority  of  stocks  and  so-called  “ batholiths.” 
Most  of  them  are  not  true  laccoliths,  as  they  character- 
istically occur  in  regions  of  great  structural  complexity, 
where  igneous  contacts  have  none  but  the  most  remote 
sympathy  with  the  structural  planes  of  any  one  bedded 
series.  R.  A.  Daly , Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  April,  1903,  p.  270. 


batholithic  (bath-6-lith'ik),a.  \batholith  + -to.] 
Belating  to,  originating  in,  or  derived  from  a 
batholith. 


batholitic  (bath-6-lit'ik),  a.  Same  as  *batho- 

lithic. 

Bathonian  group.  See  *groupt. 

Batho’s  furnace.  See  *furnace. 
bath-sponge,  >i — Egyptian  bath-sponge.  Same  as 
sponge-gourd  or  Luffa  dEgyptiaca. 

Bathurst  bur.  See  Abur1. 
bathybic  (ba-thib'ik),  a.  [ batliybfius ) + -ic.] 
Living  in  the  depths  of  the  water,  or  near  the 
bottom  under  the  deep  water. 

The  deepest  part  of  this  zonary  fauna  forms  the  bathybic 
plankton.  . . . One  might  also  call  them  ‘abyssal  plank- 
ton'if  it  were  not  more  practicable  to  limit  the  term 
‘ abyssal  * to  the  vagrant  and  sessile  benthos  of  the  deep 
sea.  Haeckel  (trans. ),  Planktonic  Studies. 

Bathybic  plankton.  See  kpiankton. 

Bathyclupea  (bath-i-klo'pe-a),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
fladiig,  deep,  + L.  clupea,  herring.]  A genus  of 
deep-sea  fishes  of  peculiar  structure,  allied  to 
Beryx. 

bathyclupeid  (bath-i-klo'pe-id),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Bathyclupeidse. 

II.  rt.  A fish  of  the  family  Bathyclupeidse. 
Bathyclupeidse  (bath-i  - klo  - pe'  i-  de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Bathyclupea  + -idee.]  A family  of  deep- 
sea  fishes  typified  by  the  genus  Bathyclupea, 
with  compressed  body,  long  anal  fin,  and  the 
spinous  dorsal  little  developed, 
bathycurrent  (bath-i-kur'ent),  n.  [Gr.  fladig, 
deep,  + L.  currens,  current.]  A submarine 
stream  or  current  which  does  not  involve  or 
affectthe  water  at  the  surface. 

The  epicurrents,  or  the  surface  streams,  furnish  no  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  understreams  to  be  found  below, 
which  we  name  bathycurrents. 

Haeckel  (trails.),  Planktonic  Studies,  p.  625. 

Bathyergidse  (bath-i-er'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Bathyergus  + -idle.']  The  Bathyerginee consid- 
ered as  a family.  See  cut  under  Bathyergus. 

Bathygadinse  (ba-thig'a-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Bathygadus  + -inse.]  A section  of  the  family 
Macruridce,  typified  by  the  genus  Bathygadus, 
lackingthe  peculiargill-structures  of  Macrurus. 

Bathygadus  (ba-thig'a-dus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fladiig,  deep,  + yadog,  > L.  gadus,  cod.]  A genus 
of  deep-sea  grenadiers,  or  Macrnridse. 
bathygraphic  (bath -i-graf'ik),  a.  Showing 
graphically  the  depth  of  a body  of  water : as,  a 
bathygraphic chart — Bathygraphic net.  See*nefi. 
bathygraphical  (bath-i-graf'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
bathygraphic. 

Bathylaginse  (bathri-la-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bathylagus  + -in®.]  A group  of  deep-sea  fishes 
of  the  family  Hicrostomidse,  typified  by  the 
genus  Bathylagus. 

Bathylagus  (ba-tinl'a-gus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fladiig,  deep,  + Aaytcg,  a hare,  also  a kind  of 
fish.]  A genus  of  deep-sea  fishes,  with  small 
mouth  and  of  fragile  structure,  of  the  family 
Micrnstomidse. 

bathylimnitic  (bath//i-lim-nit'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
fiadvg,  deep,  + Ai/ivy,  lake,  4-  -it-ic.]  Floating 
or  swimming  in  the  depths  of  fresh  water.  See 
also  *limnitic,  *autolimnitic,  *zonolimnitic. 
Also  spelled  bathylimnetic. 
bathylite,  bathylith  (bath'i-lit,  -lith),  n. 
Same  as  * batholith . 

bathylithic,  bathylitic  (bath-i-lith'ik,  -lit'ik), 

a.  Same  as  * batholithic . 
bathymeter,  n.  2.  A simple  apparatus  for  ga- 
ging the  depth  of  liquids  in  wells  and  tanks. 
It  consists  of  an  air-tube  dipping  into  the  liquid  to  be 
measured,  and  an  air-compressor  connected  both  with 
this  tube  and  with  a reservoir  of  liquid  into  which  there 
dips  a gage-glass.  When  the  air-compressor  is  worked  the 
liquid  rises  in  the  gage  until  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to 
force  air  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  air-tube. 
Bathymyzon  (bath-i-mi'zon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fiadvg,  deep,  + pvtfav,  ppr.  of  giitfeiv,  suck  in.] 
A genus  of  deep-sea  lampreys  reputed  to  be 
without  teeth.  Gill. 

Bathyopsis  beds.  See  bedl. 
bathypelagic  (batlrii-pe-laj'ik),  a.  [Gr.  fiadvg, 
deep,  + nvAayog,  sea.]  Swimming  or  floating 
both  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  in  its  depths ; 
pelagic.  Moat  pelagic  organisms  are  bathypelagic,  some 
coming  to  the  surface  only  at  night,  some  only  in  winter, 
and  some  wandering  up  and  down  irregularly.  See  also 
-knyctipelagic,  •kchimopelagic , -kallopelagic . 

I call  bathypelagic  all  those  organisms  which  occur  not 
merely  at  the  surface,  but  also  extend  down  into  the 
depths.  Haeckel  (trans. ),  Planktonic  Studies. 

Bathypelagic  net.  See  *nefi. 

Bathypteroidse  (bath-ip-te-ro'i-de)  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Bathypterois  + -idse.]  A family  of 
deep-sea  fishes  with  the  pectoral  fins  provided 
with  long  feelers,  typified  by  the  genus  Bathyp- 
terois. 

Batbypterois  (bath-ip- ter 'o-is),  n.  [NL., 


Batis 

< Gr.  fladiig,  deep,  + Pterois.]  A genus  of 
deep-sea  fishes  allied  to  the  lizard-fishes. 
Bathysaurus  (bath-i-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fiadvg,  deep,  + aavpog,  lizard.]  A genus  of 
deep-sea  lizard-fishes. 

bathyssal  (ba-this'al),  a.  [An  ignorant  or 
capricious  mixture  of  bathos  (the  deep  sea)  and 
abyssal.]  Pertaining  to  or  inhabiting  the  deep 
sea. 

There  are  many  vividly  colored  bathyssal  animals  be- 
longing to  all  the  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  and 
possessing  nearly  all  the  hues  found  in  living  types  in 
littoral  waters. 

Quoted  in  Science , May  31,  1901,  p.  847. 

Batbystoma  (ba-this'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fladiig,  deep,  + or  baa,  mouth.]  A genus  of 
grunts,  or  hsemulid  fishes,  found  in  the  West 
Indies. 

batiator-root,  n.  2.  The  root  of  a plant  grow- 
ing in  tropical  Africa,  said  to  be  Vernonia 
nigritiana : used  as  a febrifuge. 

Batidaceae  (ba-ti-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Al- 
phonse de  Candolle,  1873),  < Batis  ( Batid -)  + 
-acese.]  A family  of  dicotyledonous  apetalous 
plants  of  the  order  Chenopodiales,  containing 
only  the  monotypic  genus  * Batis  (which  see), 
batik  (bii-tik'),  n.  [Malay  batik,  Jav.  batik,  de- 
signing in  color  upon  cloth.]  1.  A process 
employed  by  the  natives  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies in  executing  designs  on  a material,  as  a 
cotton  fabric  in  one  or  more  colors.  By  cover- 
ing the  design  with  hot  wax  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  material  may  be  dyed  any  color  desired,  after 
which  the  wax  is  removed  in  boiling  water,  leaving  the 
design-color  intact.  The  liquid  and  process  are  now  used, 
in  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  upon  velvets,  velours, 
plushes,  etc. 

2.  The  fabric  so  decorated, 
batikuling  (ba^te-ko-ling' ),  n.  [Philippine  Sp. 
baticulin,  baticuling;  from  a native  name.]  A 
large  tree,  Litsea  Perottetii,  of  the  laurel  fam- 
ily, the  wood  of  which  is  soft,  fragrant  when 
fresh,  easy  to  work,  and  not  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  termites,  or  white  ants.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  woods  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  is  used  for  making  writing-desks 
and  other  articles,  taking  the  place  of  pine. 
[Philippine  Is.] 

batillus  (ba-til'us),  n.  A rude  contrivance, 
consisting  of  a board  struck  by  a mallet,  once 
used  in  the  Armenian  church  service  when 
bells  were  prohibited.  Stainer  and  Barrett. 
batino  (ba-te'no),  n.  [Philippine  Sp. ; from  an 
unidentified  Tagalog  name.]  Pala  macrophylla 
( Alstonia  macrophylla  of  Wallich),  an  apocy- 
naceous  tree  with  milky  latex,  allied  to  the 
dita,  or  devil-tree.  It  has  horizontal  whorls  of 
branches,  and  whorls  of  obovate-lanceolate  leaves  nar- 
rowing at  the  base.  The  wood,  which  is  white  and  dura- 
ble if  protected  from  the  weather,  is  used  in  construction 
by  tile  natives.  See  devil-tree.  [Philippine  Is.] 

Batis1  (ba'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  flarig,  a flatfish, 
perhaps  the  skate  or  ray.]  A generic  name 


Batis  marititna. 


a,  a flowering  branch,  somewhat  reduced  ; b,  an  open  staminate 
flower;  c,  section  of  astern  showing  a spike  of  female  flowers  in  the 
axil  of  a leaf,  enlarged;  d,  a staminate  spike,  enlarged.  (From 
Engler  and  Prantl's  “ Pflanzenfamilien..”} 


Batis 

applied  to  the  rays  or  skates:  equivalent  to 
Kata. 

Batis2  (ba'tis),  n.  [NL.  (proposed  by  Limueus 
in  1759,  established  in  1763) : said  to  be  in 
allusion  to  the  resemblance  of  the  fruit  to  a 
blackberry,  < Gr.  flartg,  ft arop,  bramble,  black- 
berry.] A genus  of  dicotyledonous  shrubs, 
the  type  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Batida- 
CGSB.  The  single  species,  B.  maritima,  is  a pale-green, 
strong  scented  shrub  with  opposite  fleshy,  linear  or 
clavate,  entire  leaves,  and  small  dioecious  flowers  in 
axillary  cones.  It  occurs  in  sand  along  the  coast  and 
in  salt-marshes  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  Texas, 
the.  West  Indies,  and  northern  South  America, 
batitinan  (ba-te-te'nan),  n.  [Also  batitinang ; 
Philippine  Sp.,  < Tagalog  batitinang  (Blum- 
entritt).]  A large  forest-tree,  Lagerstrcemia 
Batitinan,  with  straight  trunk,  exfoliating 
bark,  alternate  simple  leaves,  and  the 
young  branches  more  or  less  square  in 
cross-section.  It  yields  logs  the  largest  of  which 
are  about.40  feet  long  by  18  inches  square.  The  wood  is 
highly  prized  for  building  purposes,  and  is  suitable  for 
making  furniture,  as  a substitute  for  teak.  However,  it 
is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  ship-worms,  and  in  ship- 
building is  used  only  for  planking  above  the  water-line. 
When  properly  seasoned  it  stands  exposure  to  the 
weather,  but  in  house-building  and  other  construction 
it  cannot  be  used  for  posts  or  sleepers,  as  it  decays  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  See  Lagerstrcemia.  [Philip- 
pine Is.] 

batlan  (bat-lan'),  n. ; pi.  batlanim  (bat-la- 
nem').  [Heb.  batlan,  ‘unemployed  man.’]  In 
Hebrew  usage,  one  of  ten  men  of  leisure  (bat- 
lanim) who  are  expected  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  affairs  of  a congregation,  and  espe- 
cially to  attend  divine  service  in  the  syna- 
gogue. Many  synagogues  which  adhere  to  the 


orthodox  ritual  hire  men  to  attend  service,  so 
as  to  be  sure  of  the  requisite  ten. 
bat-louse  (bat'lous),  n.  Any  member  of  the 
heteropterous  family  Polyctenidse,  which,  al- 
though true  bugs,  resemble  lice  and  are  para- 
sitic on  bats  of  the  genus  Molossus.  Four  or 
five  species  are  known.  * 

BatocrillUS  (bat-o-kri'nus),  n.  [Gr.  (Icitoc,  a 
bramble,  + Kpivov,  a lily  (see  crinoid).']  A 
genus  of  extinct  crinoids  having  a pyriform 
calyx  with  numerous  biserial  simple  arms  and 
a highly  developed  and  projecting  proboscis. 
It  occurs  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

Baton  River  series.  See  * series . 
bat-parrakeet  (bat'par//a-ket),  n.  Any  one  of 
some  20  species  of  small  parrots  of  the  genus 
Loricult is,  or  Coryllis,  which  have  the  habit  of 
hanging  suspended  by  their  feet,  especially 
when  sleeping.  They  inhabit  the  Indo-Malay 
region.  Also  known  as  lianging-parrots,  liang- 
ing-parr  akeets,  and  bat-parrots. 
batrachiate  (ba-tra'ki-at),  n.  An  erroneous 
form  for  batrachian.  Enc ye.  Brit.,  XXVIII. 
139.  [Rare.] 

Batrachoides  (bat,/ra-ko-i'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  *(3aTpaxoetdr/g,  ^arpaxadyg,  frog-like,  < (ia- 
TPaX°S,  a frog  + elSop,  form.]  A genus  of  toad- 
fishes  found  in  tropical  America,  distinguished 
by  the  scaly  skin. 

Batrachoidid®  (bat'ra-ko  - id'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Batrachoides  + ' -idee.]  The  family  of 
toad-fishes  typified  by  the  genus  Batrachoides. 
Also  Batrachidse. 

bats  (bats),  n . pi.  Colic.  See  bofl,  etym. 


battering-ram 

[Scotch.]  — The  bats,  ill  humor  or  condition;  the 
blues  : as,  to  be  troubled  with  the  bats.  [Colloq.] 
Batsman’s  box,  on  a base-ball  field,  the  space  in  which 
the  batsman  must  stand  when  endeavoring  to  strike  the 
ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher. 

battement,  n.  2.  Opposed  to  the  cadence  (see  ca- 
dence, 4 (c))  in  that  in  the  latter  the  trill  begins  with  the 
principal  note. 

batten2,  n.  2.  (6)  A log  less  than  11  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  small  end.  [Maine.] 
■—  Batten  observations,  a method  of  determin- 
ing a vessel’s  angle  of  rolling  by  observing  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  horizon-line  on  the  edge  of  a suitably 
marked  vertical  batten  or  strip  of  wood  several  feet  dis- 
tant from  a sight-hole  at  which  the  eye  of  the  observer 
is  placed. 

Battenberg  lace.  See  *lace. 
batten-floor  (bat’n-flor),  n.  A floor  of  narrow 
strips.  [Eng.] 

batter-board  (bat’fir-bdrd),  n.  1.  One  of  two 
or  more  adjustable  boards  or  straight-edges 
used  in  connection  with  plumb-lines  to  lay 
off  the  batter  of  a masonry  wall. — 2.  One  of 
two  or  more  horizontal  boards,  fastened  to 
posts  near  the  corners  of  an  excavation  for  a 
wall  or  building,  to  which  strings  are  stretched 
to  mark  the  outlines  of  the  wall  or  building, 
batter-dock  (bat'er-dok),  n.  1.  The  butter- 
bur, Petasites  Petasites  — 2.  The  floating  pond- 
weed,  Potamogeton  natans. 
battering-ram,  n.  3.  A child’s  game  in  which 
all  the  players  except  two  form  a circle,  one 
of  the  latter  being  inside  and  the  other  out- 
side. The  one  inside  the  circle  endeavors  to 
break  through,  the  player  outside  assisting 
him.  Should  he  succeed,  that  player  in  the 


Armament  'j^rndnch  uunst"i’n>nairs  24  •*"  6 ■ D‘sPlacement,  rf.ooo  tons.  Indicated  horsepower  of  propelling  machinery.  r6,soo.  Speed,  18  knots. 

_ ' ent.  a,  n r b _ k ‘S  S1Te5i,i!2'mch  gens  casemates  ; no  3-inch  guns  on  decks,  and  miscellaneous  smaller  guns,  4 submerged  ,orpedo 

i-pounder  gun,  30  cal.  auto.  = .30  caliber  automatic  gun. 


United  States  Battle-ships  Connecticut  and  Louisiana. 


tubes'  Complement,  ^0^.^ R = R F = SpiSe  gu„BU3"r'5  r’ST, 

_ port  side.  S — starhoard  cide  Thrs  firr..«c  .v,a,  ♦I' —I' nesses  of  armor  on  the  different  pai 

1 turret;  k,  boat  crane;  1,  anchor  crane. 


3-inch  gun 


. conning 


battering-ram 

circle  who  is  responsible  for  his  escape  takes 
his  place. 

battery,  n.  16.  In  lumbering,  two  or  more 
donkey-engines  for  dragging  logs,  set  at  inter- 
vals on  a long  skid-road.—  1 7.  In  indigo-man yf., 
a series  of  vats  which  are  conducted  as  a unit. 
They  may  be  either  steeping-vats  or  beating- 
vats.  See  +vat. — 18.  A set  of  stamps  in  a 
stamp-mill,  comprising  the  number  which  fall 
in  one  mortar. — 19.  In  coelenterates,  a group 
of  stinging-cells.— 20.  A shield  or  shelter  de- 
signed to  hide  the  shooters  in  a grouse-drive ; 
a butt  used  on  English  and  Scotch  moors. 
They  are  usually  formed  of  blocks  of  peat  or 
turf,  cut  with  a spade  and  built  up  in  the  form 
of  a wall,  circular,  horseshoe,  or  semicircular 
in  shape. — 21.  In  harpsichord  music , an  effect 
produced  by  striking  a chord  in  quick  repeti- 
tion for  greater  sonority.  It  was  indicated  by 
prefixing  a vertical  curve  to  the  notes  of  the 
chord. — Coal  battery,  a form  of  galvanic  battery  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  oxidation  of  carbon 
as  the  means  of  generating  an  electric  current.— Dry 
battery,  a battery  of  dry  cells.  See  *cell.—  In  bat- 
tery, in  the  position  for  firing;  said  of  a gun. 

Lamp  battery,  an  arrangement  of  electric  incandescent 
lamps  whereby  a current  of  the  required  amouut  and 
tension  may  be  drawn  from  the  common  source  of  sup- 
ply. The  lamp  battery  was  devised  as  a means  for  the 
distribution  of  the  electric  current  in  psychological  labo- 
ratories. Scripture,  New  Psychol.,  p.  483.— Main  bat- 
tery, secondary  battery,  tertiary  battery.  Same 
as  mmn,  secondary,  and  tertiary  rearmament. 

battery-room  (bat/er-i-rom),  n.  A room  in 
which  electric  batteries  are  located, 
batting-board  (bat'ing-bord),  n.  In  weaving, 
a device  in  a Jacquard  loom  for  forcing  the 
needles  forward. 

batting-flake  (bat'ing  - flak),  n.  A kind  of  mue 
stout  frame,  about  3 feet  square,  standing  3 1909 
feet  high,  strung  with  cords  about  half  an  inch 
apart,  upon  which  seed-cotton  is  batted  with  1912 
sticks  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  it  for  card-  1913 
ing  and  spinning : a contrivance  for  use  in  the 

home,  now  seldom  employed.  

battle-gaff  (bat'l-gaf),  n.  In  a man-of-war,  a 1908 
gaff  placed  on  a military  mast  from  which  to 
display  the  national  flag  when  the  flagstaff  is 
removed  to  clear  the  guns  in  action, 
battle-quoit  (bat'l-kwoit),  n.  See  * chakra . 
Battlesden  cart.  See  *cart. 

battle-ship,  «•  Upon  the  Integrity  of  the  raft-body 
depends  the  stability  of  the  ship,  for  if  a sufficient  part  of 
it  is  open  to  the  sea,  the  ship  will  “ tarn  turtle."  It  is 
protected  from  the  enemy’s  projectiles  by  a heavy  armor- 
belt.  In  modem  battle-ships  the  armor-belt  extends 
over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  length,  but  it 
is  usually  thicker  111  the  middle  portions  over  the  engines 
boilers  and  magazines.  The  raft-body  is  further  pro- 
tected  by  subdivision  into  a large  number  of  water-tight 
compartments  in  which  coal  and  stores  are  carried  and 
in  some  of  which  are  quarters  for  officers  and  crew.  The 
compartments  just  inside  the  armor-belt  are  called  cof- 
fer-dams and  are  frequently  packed  with  obturating  ma- 

beriol  ailch  no  n/w-1r  on  1 ® .. 


bayag-kambing 

tendency  is  to  put  more  and  more  guns  into  turrets,  and  sulDharsenite  of  load 

in  battle-ships  of  French  design  the  greater  part  of  these  dnlnmitp  nf  IFp  Rinnonll  l4  Q i <a°^ 

medium-caliber  guns  are  in  small  turrets.  In  the  upper  aolomite  or  the  Bmnenthal,  Switzerland, 
part  of  the  ship,  usually  well  forward,  is  the  conning-  bauta_StOHG  (bou'ta- ston),  ft,  ["Icel.  bautOr- 

Stemn,  bautarstemn , pi.  bautarsteinar , orig. 
*brautasteinar,  ‘ road-stones, 1 < braut,  road  ( < 
bijota  = AS.  breotan,  break : s eebrit,  brittle , and 
cf.  route,  ‘ a way  broken  ’),  + steinn  = E.  stone.] 
One  of  the  stone  monuments  set  up  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  along  the  highways,  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  and  earlier,  in 
memory  of  the  dead  (or,  sometimes,  of  the 
^absent  living). 

See  *brick 2. 

r*““  *“?«*“*“  wwiuci.  xieuce  uie  tenuency  is  uctvctioa  va;,  ft.  [Sp.  bava.  bdbd.  slaver  srut- 

to  build  battle-ships  carrying  a greater  number  of  heavy  tie*  see  banette  1 Tn  thp  wocf  t’ j-  0 ’ ?• 
guns,  reducing  in  number  or  abolishing  the  medium  guns,  'i86?  ^ . V x 6 West  Indies,  partlC- 

but  retaining  a large  number  of  small  guns,  such  as  the  “iaily  111  lirnnlaa,  the  slimy  pulp  which  ad- 
3-inch,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  torpedo-boats  and  other  heresto  the  seeds  of  the  cacao,  Theobroma  Cacao. 
unarmored  vessels.  As  so  much  weight  is  required  for  Trinicldd  Mirror , April  2 1903 
guns  and  armor  in  a battle-ship,  comparatively  little  can  /Tvrv\  r/l  rni._  lA  wi  ax,  •*, 

be  devoted  to  the  propelling  machinery;  hence  battle-  "ave  VJ>aVJ,  ft.  JT  .J  lhe  double  fiber  as  it 

shiDs  are  of  modfirntp  anp^ri  Qa  onmnoruj  nri+ts  w...  issues  trom  the  Silkworm.  It  is  devoid  of  cellular 


* — — „ wen  luiiYiuu,  is  wie  conning- 

tower,  from  which  the  captain  directs  the  ship  in  battle. 

It  contains  a steering-wheel,  speaking-tubes,  battle-order 
transmitters,  engine-telegraphs,  and  other  instruments 
by  means  of  which  orders  are  given  to  the  engineers 
below,  the  officers  commanding  the  guns,  etc.  On  the 
military  masts  above  are  small  guns  for  repelling  the 
attack  of  torpedo-boats,  instruments  for  finding  the  range, 
and  yards  for  displaying  signals,  and  on  them  are  fre- 
quently placed  the  search-lights.  The  most  vulnerable 
part  of  a battle-ship  being  that  subject  to  torpedo  attack, 
m.°®ei^n  tendency  is  to  fight  at  long  range,  beyond  the 
effective  °f  the  automobile  torpedo.  At  long  range  ll 

the  heavy  guns  are  much  more  effective  and  accurate  DITCJ£S. 

than  those  of  medium  caliber.  Hence  the  tendency  is  bava  (ba/va),  ft. 


t — maviiiuni  J , HClluC  UulllC* 

ships  are  of  moderate  speed  as  compared  with  cruisers 
and  torpedo-boats.  The  modern  battle-ship  usually  has 
a maximum  speed  of  between  18  and  21  knots.  The 
desire  for  a type  of  vessel  having  much  higher  speed 
combined  with  considerable  offensive  and  defensive  power 
has  led  to  the  building  in  recent  years  of  a class  of  vessel 
called  armored  kcruisers  (which  see).  These  vessels  may 
be  regarded  as  a special  class  of  battle-ships  in  which 
offensive  and  defensive  power  have  been  sacrificed  to 
•peed  (20  to  28  knots)  and  coal-endurance. 


TYPES  OF  THE  NEWEST  BATTLE-SHIPS,  BUILT 
AND  BUILDING 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


0 

4 u 

05 

a. 

NAM  B 

DISPLACE- 

MENT- 

TONS 

MAIN  ARMAMENT 

SPEED- 

KNOTS 

1906 

Dreadnought 

17,900 

Ten  12-in 

21.25 

1909 

Superb 

18,60C 

1910 

St.  Vincent. 

19,250 

Ten  12-in 

1910 

Neptune  . . . 

19,900 

Ten  12-in 

1912 

Monarch  . . . 

22,500 

Ten  13. 5-in 

1913 

K.  George  V 

22,500 

Ten  13. 6- in 

21.0 

UNITED  STATES 

1908 

Idaho 

13,000 

Four  12-in. ; eight  8-in. ; 

eight  7-in 

17.0 

1909 

Michigan. . . 

16,000 

Eight  12-in 

18.5 

1909 

Delaware. . . 

20,000 

Ten  12-in 

1911 

Florida 

21,825 

Ten  12-in 

1912 

Arkansas. . . 

26,000 

Twelve  12-in 

20.5 

1913 

No.  34 

27,000 

21.0 

GERMANY 


18,200 

Twelve  11-in. ; twelve  6.9-in.. 

1 Oldenburg. . 

200 

22,000 

Ten  12-in 

FRANCE 


..  - — ----  - mm  uoturaung  ma-  . 

tonal  such  as  cork  or  the  compressed  pith  of  corn-stalks, 

which,  when  wet  bv  the  water  entprincr  » sumiis  1909  SatBuma, . . 


1910 

Voltaire 

Courbet 

18,320 

23,600 

Four  12-in.;  twelve  9.4-in.. . . 
Twelve  12-in.  ; twenty- 
two  5. 5- in 

19.0 

20.0 

JAPAN 

1909jsatsuma 

19,250 

Four  12-in.;  twelve  10-in. . . 

20.0 

Kawachi . . . 

20,800 

Twelve  12-in. ; ten  6-in 

20.5 

RUSSIA 


jGangut | 23, 000|  Twelve  12-in.;  sixteen  4.7-in.  |23.0 

BRAZIL 


piui  oi  corn-sraiKg, 

which  when  wet  by  the  water  entering  a shot-hole,  swells 
up  and  closes  the  hole.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  ship  is 
carried  the  principal  offensive  power,  its  battery  of  guns. 

This  consists  of  heavy  guns,  medium  guns,  and  smali 
guns.  See  ★ armament . The  heaviest  guns  on  the  mod- 
ern battle-ship  are  from  12-  to  14-inch  caliber,  firing  pro- 
jectiles weighing  from  850  to  1,400  pounds,  and  are 
mounted  in  turrets.  The  very  large  modern  battle-ships 
(built  and  building)  of  the  “ dreadnought  ” (see  below)  and 
‘ super-dreadnought  ” types  carry,  in  the  main  armament, 
from  ten  to  twelve  such  guns.  Two  have  been  de- 
signed (to  be  completed  1913)  for  the  United  States  to 
“"7  H-mch  ^ns.  . Besides  the  12-inch  many  of  the 
l nited  States  battle-ships  have  also  from  four  to  eight 
f'1"0*  •gUri8’  a 8°  turrets.  In  some  cases  an  8-inch  -n  , . . , _ . 

turret  is  placed  on  top  of  a 12-inch  turret,  forming  what  Battley  S Solution.  See  * solution . 

oniy  onVtS  state!  battle  PTh  has  bee?  adoi?ted  batule-board,  n.  See  battoule-board. 
ca.iyber,  Bauera . (bou'e-ra)  n.  [NL.  (Banks,  1801), 

m casemates  or  in  an  armored  citadel  subdivided  by  nameci  ln  honor  ot  the  brothers  Francis  Bauer 
b?nn!ht"bn’ijf1}ha<lsn  ^hen  .'!*  1908  the  British  navy  (1758  - 1840) and FerdinandBawer  (1760- 1826), 

brought  out  the  Dreadnought  a new  standard  was  set  a t s 


1910 

Sao  Paulo  . . 

8 

O 

Twelve  12-in. ; twenty- 

1911 

Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro   

18,000 

Twelve  12-in.;  twenty- 

- — VS  -it  uevoiu  oi  cei 

structure  and  is  nearly  homogeneous  in  appearance.  The 
single  fiber  is  known  as  the  brin. 

Thereelahle  cocoon  thread  or  have  is  composed  of  two 
cylindrical  fibers  or  brim,  consisting  of  homogeneous  mat- 
ter (fibroin  Schorlemmer)  surrounded  and  cemented 
together  by  a substance  resembling  gelatine  (sericin  or 
silk-gelatme,  Schorlemmer). 

Hannan,  Textile  Fibers  of  Commerce,  p.  166. 

bay1,  n — Swamp  bay,  or  swamp  red  bay,  Persea 
puhescens,  formerly  considered  a variety  of  P.  Borbonia. 
Both  belong  to  the  coast  of  the  southeastern  United 
States. 

bay'2,  n — Juniper  bay,  a swamp  of  white  cedar  or 
jumper,’  Chamaecyparis  thyoides,  with  or  without  white 
hay,  Magnolia  Virgvniana.  [Dismal  Swamp  region.) 

bay3,  n.  10.  In  hydraul.  engin.,  an  opening 
through  a dam  or  bulkhead  for  the  passage  of 
water,  generally  capable  of  regulation  by 
gates  or  sluices:  as,  a head-bay,  an  opening  in 
a dam  at  the  head  of  a flume  or  canal, 
baya  (ha  ya),  n.  [Mex.]  The  Mexican  name 
of  a species  of  fish,  Mycteroperca  jordani,  a 
form  of  grouper  found  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 
— bayabas  (ba-ya/bas),  n.  [Sp.  guayaba , guava.] 
A name  applied  in  the  Philippines  to  the  guava 
{Psidium  Guajava).  See  guava. 
bayacuru  (biFya-kfi-ro'),  n.  [Tupi.]  The 
highly  astringent  root  of  Statice  Braziliensis. 
Also  baycuru  and  biacuru. 
bayad  (bii-yad'),  n.  [Ar.  baydd , whiteness, 
white  of  eggs,  plaster.]  Bagrus  bayad , a large 
siluroid  fish  found  in  the  Nile, 
bayadere,  n.  2.  A weave  of  fabrics  in  which 
stripes  run  transversely  instead  of  longitudi- 
nally. 

II.  a.  Applied  as  a distinctive  epithet  to 
textile  fabrics  horizontally  striped,  of  which 
various  kinds  were  used  for  curtains,  skirts, 
etc. : as,  a bayadere  grenadine,  a bayadere 
skirt.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  stripes  them- 
selves. Balmoral  petticoats  when  first  introduced  were 
ornamented  with  many-colored  horizontal  stripes  around 
the  bottom,  and  were  said  to  be  “ bayadere -striped " 
or  “skirts  d la  bayadere.” 

bayag-kambing  (ba-yag-kam'bing),  n.  [Taga- 
log  bayag  cambing,  < bayag,  testicles,  + camb- 
ing,  a goat.]  A 


21.0 

21.0 


c J . Ul|s  ®unB*  11  also  differs  from  - « ^ wx.  z.uo- 

built  in  having  greater  tralasia.  It  is  characterized  by  its  opposite 
of^n’ns'^jve^h^waterJine^^nd^greater^ize.^The  three~l°^.  sessile  leaves,  which  have  the  ap- 
United  States  hni.ti*».ahiTva  — a ^ Vofa  pe&rance  of  a six-leaved  whorl,  and  by  its  axil- 


f.  -I  \ar..  , "“‘'oi-ime,  aim  greater  size.  Tht 

united  States  battle-ships  Delaware  and  North  Dakota. 
completed  m 1909,  are  of  about  the  same  size,  speed,  and 
battery  as  the  Dreadnought.  The  following  table  gives 
Delaware*-^  dimension8’  etc-«  of  the  Dreadnought  and 
Dreadnought 

Length 490  feet 

geam 82  feet 

graft 26. 5 feet 

Displacement 17,900  tons 

Horse-power 24, 700 

21.25  knots 

Mam  battery io  12-inch 

Secondary  battery 2712-pdr. 


lary  solitary  flowers.— 2.  [1.  c.]  The  Tasma- 
nian name  for  Bauera  rubioides,  a handsome 
shrub  with  pink  or  white  flowers  and  thin  wiry 
branches  which  become  so  entangled  as  to  form 
almost  impenetrable  thickets.  Also  called  na- 
tive rose , tanglefoot,  and  leg-ropes. 

Bauhinia  retusa  gum,  Bauhinia  variegata 
gum.  ^ See  *gum?. 

Baume  (bo-ma').  An  abbreviation  of  “accord- 
ing to  the  Baum6  scale  of  a hydrometer.”  See 
hydrometer , and  Baume  * degree . Abbreviated 

Mlf  o/^^idTngVrsefrS  0thethdreTnodughr  type*  ^UUies-ChaudeS  race.  See  *Cro-Magnon. 
See  table  and  also  -knavy . The  side  of  the  ship  in^  the  DaumnaiieriteCboum'hour-it),  ft.  [Namedafter 
vminity  °f  the  guns  is  usually  covered  by  armor.  The  Prof.  H.  Baumhauer  of  Freiburg,  Baden.]  A 
. 00 


Delaware 
518  feet 
85.25  feet 
27  feet 

20.000  tons 

25.000 
21  knots 
10  12- inch 

f 14  5-inch 
( 12  1-  to  3-pdrs. 


name  applied 
in  the  Philip- 
pines to  the 
hard,  smooth, 
stony  seeds 
of  Guilandina 
Crista,  a prick- 
ly shrub  of 
the  Csesalpinia 
family,  with 
loosely  spread- 
ing or  climb- 
ing branches 
and  bipinnate, 
prickly  leaves. 

The  seeds  are  in- 
closed in  short 
broadly  ovate 
prickly  pods.  They 
are  used  medici- 
nally. Their  chief 
interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  air- 
space is  inclosed 
between  the  ker- 
nel and  the  shell, 
which  gives  them 
remarkable  buoy- 
ancy and  makes  it 

to  be  transported  Bayag.kambmg  tGmlandina  Crtstm. 

all  over  the  earth  by  ocean  currents.  They  are  some- 
times called  fevemuts,  nicker-nuts , or  Molucca  beam, 
and  in  Samoa  anaoso.  In  Spanish  countries  the  plant 
is  often  called  uflas  de  gato  (‘cat’s-claws’),  from  the 
sharp  recurved  prickles  with  which  it  is  armed. 


Bayogo  ( Lens  phaseoloides.) 


bayan 

bayan  (ba'yan),  n.  [Tagaiog  ?]  A political 
division  comparable  to  a township  ; also,  a 
district  of  the  country.  [Philippine  Is.] 
bayate  (ba-ya'te),  n.  [Local  Cuban  ; origin  not 
ascertained.]  A silicious  rock,  consisting  of 
dense  amorphous  jasper,  associated  with  the 
manganese  deposits  of  the  province  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  Bulletin  213,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
1902,  p.  252. 

Bayberry  fat.  Same  as  bay-oil. 
bay-head  (ba'hed),  n.  The  head  or  upper 
part  of  a bay. 

bayldonite  (bal'don-it),  n.  [Named  after  Dr. 
John  Bayldon.\  An  arseniate  of  copper  and 
lead  occurring  in  small  green  concretions : 
found  in  Cornwall. 

bayocks  (ba'oks;,  n.pl.  [Appar.  due  to  the 
otherwise  obsolete  *bayock,  baiock,  an  Italian 
coin  : see  baiocco.)  Inferior  ostrich-feathers, 
bayogo  (ba-yo'go),  n.  [A  Philippine  name.]  In 
the  Philippine 
Islands,  the 
match-box  sea- 
bean,  or  simi- 
tar-pod ( Lens 
phaseoloides),  a 
giant  climber 
of  the  mimosa 
family.  Its  stem, 
whicli  is  sapona- 
ceous, is  ponniled 
between  stones 
and  is  used  by  the 
natives  of  those  is- 
lands for  washing. 

See  sea-bean,  simi- 
tar pod,  and  co- 
coon. Also  called 
gogo  (Bisaya)  in 
the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  gaye  in 
Guam. 

bay-oil,  n.  2. 

A volatile  oil  or 
essence  ob- 
tained by  dis- 
tilling the 
leaves  of  the 
West  Indian 
bay-tree  {Pi- 
menta  acris). 
bayok  (ba-yok'),re.  [A  Philippine  name,  said 
to  be  Tagaiog.  Cf.  Bisaya  baydg,  name  of  a 
tree.]  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  Pentapetes 
acerifolia , a tree  with  winged  seeds  belonging 
to  the  family  Sterculiaeese.  The  wood  is  used  in  the 
Philippines  for  making  oars  anti  paddles,  and  in  India 
for  furniture.  See  Pterospermum. 

bayon  (ba-yon'),  »!.;  Sp.  pi.  bayones.  [Philip- 
pine Sp.,  < Tagaiog  bayong.)  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  a basket  or  bag  made  of  palm- 
leaves  or  rushes.  Such  bags  are  used  for 
shipping  coffee  or  rice.  Also  bayong. 
bayonet-engine  (ba'o-net-en"jin),  «.  An 
engine  in  which  the  bed-plate  is  curved  to  one 
side  at  the  end  of  the  guide,  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  crank.  Such  an  engine-bed  has, 
in  plan,  somewhat  the  form  of  a bayonet  for  which  the 
cylinder  is  the  end  of  the  gun-barrel ; hence  the  term, 
bayong  (ba-y6ng'),  n.  [Tagaiog.]  Same  as 
*bayon. 

bayou,  n.  2.  An  abandoned  portion  of  a 
river-channel  forming  a lake  or  swamp  follow- 
ing the  general  course  of  the  main  stream  : a 
special  case  of  “ ox-bow  lake.”  The  bayous 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  river  are  typical. 
Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geol.,  I.  181. 
bay-plum  (ba'plum),  n.  A name  in  the  West 
Indies  for  the  guava,  Psidium  Guajava. 
bay-sbark  (ba'shark),  ».  See  *shark1. 
bay-sore  (ba'sor),  n.  An  ulcer  which  affects 
many  of  the  natives  of  Honduras  (as  observed 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
or  of  the  Bay  Islands). 

bazarucco  (ba-za-ro'ko),  n.  [Also  basarucco, 
basaruco,  E.  budgerook,  budgrook,  etc.,  appar- 
ently from  a native  Indian  name  at  Goa, 
given  as  Canarese  bajara-rokkha,  ‘ market- 
money’:  see  bazaar,  and  cf.  Canarese  ruka,  a 
copper  coin,  Marathi  ruka  or  rukkd,  one  twelfth 
of  an  anna.  (Yule).)  A coin  of  copper,  tin, 
or  lead,  of  small  and  varying  value,  formerly 
current  at  Goa  and  elsewhere  on  the  western 
coast  of  India. 

B.  B An  abbreviation  ( b ) of  best  best,  which 
see  under  *best,  a.,  5 ; (c)  of  bail-bond. 

B.  B.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  best  best  best, 
which  see  under  *6es<,  a.,  5. 

B.  0.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  Bachelor  of 


Chemistry  ; (c)  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  ; ( d ) 
same  as  *C.  B.  ( d ) ; (e)  of  bail  court. 

B.  Chem.  Same  as  *B.  C.  (6). 

B.  Chir.  Same  as  *C.  B.  (d). 

B.  0.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Law. 

B.  0.  S.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Bachelor  of 
Chemical  Science;  (b)  of  Bachelor  of  Commer- 
cial Science  ; (c)  of  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Bd.  An  abbreviation  of  board. 
bdellid  (del'id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Having  the 
characteristics  of  or  belonging  to  the  lepidop- 
terous  family  Bdellidse. 

II.  A mite  of  the  family  Bdellidse. 
bdelloid  (del'oid),  a.  [NL.  *bdelloides,  < Gr. 
fiSiXAa,  leech,  + elSot;,  form.  Cf.  Bdelloida .]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a leech  or  to  the  group  Bdelloida. 
Bdellura  (de-16'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  /3<Ua ?.a,  a 
leech,  + ovpa,  tail.]  The  typical  genus  of  Bdel- 
luridse.  Leidy,  1848.  Also  Bdelloura. 
Bdelluridse  (de-16'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bdel- 
lura + - idee .]  A family  of  triclad  turbellarians 
having  a caudal  appendage  for  fixation.  It  con- 
tains  the  genera  Bdellura  and  Synccelidium,  both  of  which 
are  parasitic  on  the  king-crab  ( Limulus ).  Also  Bdel- 
louridse. 

B.  D.  M.,  B.D.,  In  astron.,  abbreviations  of 
Argelander’s  Bonn  Durchmusterung  of  the 
northern  heavens.  See  * durchmusterung . 

Be.  An  abbreviation  of  *Baume. 

B.  E.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Bachelor  of  En- 
gineering; ( b ) of  Bachelor  of  Elements  ; (c)  of 
Bachelor  of  Elocution. 

beach,  n.--  Barrier  beach,  an  off-shore  sand-reef  in- 
closing a lagoon  or  arm  of  the  sea.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  beach  is  only  the  outer  slope  of  the  barrier.—  Roll- 
ing heach,  a beach  on  which  stones  and  pebbles  are 
rolled  back  and  forth  by  the  waves. 

In  times  of  storm  tire  stones  of  a rolling  .beach,  some- 
times to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  are  carried  to  and 
fro  with  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  waves.  In  this 
movement  the  bits  roll  over  one  another  much  in  the 
manner  of  millstones. 

Shalcr,  Nat.  Geog.  Monographs,  v.  143. 
Storm-beach,  a beach  formed  by  a storm, 
beach-chicken  (bech'cMk//n),  n.  One  of  many 
names  for  the  turnstone,  Aren  aria  interpres: 
used  particularly  in  North  Carolina, 
beach-combing  (bech'kom-ing),  n.  In  mining, 
working  the  sands  on  a beach  for  gold,  tin,  or 
platinum.  Coal  and  Metal  Miners’  Pocket- 
book. 

beach-crab  (bech'krab),  n.  A name  applied 
to  any  crab  living  on  the  sea-beaehes,  but  es- 
pecially to  Ocypoda  arenaria  of  the  southern 
coast  of  the  United  States, 
beach-cusp  (bech'kusp),  n.  One  of  a number 
of  small  points  of  gravel  or  sand  20  or  30  feet 
apart  on  a beach. 

The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  beach  cusps 
are  produced  by  the  interference  of  two  sets  of  waves  of 
translation  on  the  heach. 

Geog.  Jour.,  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  704. 

beachless  (bech'les),  a.  Without  a heach  : as, 
“ black  rocks,  and  beachless,”  William  Morris, 
Love  is  Enough,  p.  64. 

beach-ranger  (bech'ran-jer),  n.  Same  as 

beach-comber,  2. 

beach-robin  (bech'rob-in),  n.  The  robin-snipe 
or  red-breasted  sandpiper ; the  turnstone. 
beach-sap  (bech'sap),  n.  A species  of  sea- 
roeket,  Cakile  Chapmani,  found  alongthe  shores 
of  the  Gulf  States. 

beach-tramper  (bech'tram-per),  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  British  coast-guard  service.  [Slang.] 
beacon-mark  (be'kon-mark),  n.  The  rude  fig- 
ure of  a beacon  painted  in  blue  on  pieces  of 
stanniferous  faience  made  at  Genoa,  Italy,  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
bead,  n.  11.  In  weaving,  a roughness  of  yarn 
due  to  fraying  by  friction  or  rubbing Part- 

ing-bead, a separating  bead  or  rounded  strip. 

Beaded  hair,  diseased  hair  having  a series  of  alternate  con- 
strictions and  beady  swellings. — Beaded  ribs,  ribs  the 
ends  of  which  are  enlarged  at  their  junction  witli  the  costal 
cartilages,  occurring  in  rickets  and  constituting  the  so- 
called  krachitic  rosary. 

header,  n.  2.  A wood- working  tool  resembling 
a spoke-shave,  having  a number  of  interchange- 
able cutting-irons  or  -bits:  used  in  reeding, 
fluting,  beading,  and  routing  straight  or  irreg- 
ular surfaces ; a reeder  or  molding-tool.  See 
combination  *plane. — 3.  A ^beading-machine 
(which  see).— single-handed  header,  a form  of 
header  for  reeding  or  fluting  diagonal  lines  upon  wood. 
It  has  but  one  handle. 

bead-frame  (bed'fram),  n.  A frame  holding 
beads  strung  on  wires,  used  in  calculating ; an 
abacus. 

beading-machine  (be,dmg-ma-shen//),  n.  In 
slieet-metal  work , a hand-  or  power-machine  for 


beam 

impressing  a bead  upon  tinware,  boxes,  cans, 
covers,  collars,  gutters,  and  other  objects  or 
parts  of  objects.  The  essential  features  of  the  many 
forms  of  beading-machines  are  the  beading-rolls,  placed 
in  pairs,  one  each  on  two  parallel  shafts,  and  turning  to- 
gether, the  face  of  each  roll  being  of  some  concave  or 


Bench  Beading-machine. 

a,  standard,  and  clamp  for  securing  it  to  bench;  b,  spindles; 
c,  handle  for  turning  spindles;  d,  beading  rolls;  e , sample  rolls 
showing  different  styles  of  beading  •,/,  pressure  control. 

corresponding  convex  form.  The  sheet-metal  to  be  beaded 
is  passed  between  the  moving  rolls  and  is  impressed  with 
the  head  or  form  of  the  roll-face.  Power-machines,  by 
the  use  of  supplementary  parts,  may  also  be  used  as 
flanging-,  forming-,  trimming-,  and  crimping-machines. 
See  crimper,  flanging -machine,  and  forming-machine. 

beading-oil  (be 'ding-oil),  n.  See  beading,  3. 
beading-roll  (be'ding-rol),  n.  See  * beading- 
machine . 

beadlehood  (be'dl-hud),  n.  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  a beadle.  Dickens. 
beadleism,  n.  2.  Same  as  *beadleliood. 
beadlet  (bed'let),  »!.  [bead  + -let.)  1.  A small 
bead  or  bead-like  drop. — 2.  A small  sea-anem- 
one, Actinia  mesembryanthemum. 
bead-lightning  (bed-llt'ning),  ».  A rare  form 
of  lightning  having  the  appearance  of  a string 
of  brilliant  heads  stretching  through  a cloud 
or  from  cloud  to  cloud. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  eye-wit- 
ness, who  described  the  rare  phenomenon  of  bead-light- 
ning within  an  hour  after  it  had  been  seen,  it  is  a very 
beautiful  luminous  appearance,  like  a string  of  heads 
hung  in  a cloud,  the  beads  being  somewhat  elliptical  and 
the  ends  of  their  axes  in  the  line  of  their  discharge  being 
colored  red  and  purple  respectively. 

Smithsonian  Rep.  1S99,  p.  129. 
bead-tree,  Coral  bead-tree,  Adenanthera  pavo- 
nina,  a tree  belonging  to  the  mimosa  family,  bearing 
scarlet,  orbicular,  hard,  glossy  seeds.  See  Adenanthera. 
— Mexican  bead- tree,  Erythrina  coralloides.  See 
kcolorin  and  kchilicote. — Texas  bead-tree,  Sophora 
secundiflora , a stout  shrub  or  small  tree  bearing  hard 
red  beans  in  wooden  pods  constricted  at  each  division 
between  the  beans.  Also  called  frigolito . See  Sophora , 
and  coral  bean,  under  bean l. 

beagling  (beg'ling),  n.  Hunting  with  beagles. 
beak1,  n.  1.  (g)  (3)  In  the  shells  of  the  Bra- 
chiopoda  ( Molluscoidea ) and  Pelecypoda  ( Mol - 
lusca),  the  projecting,  usually  arched,  part  of 
the  valves;  the  initial  part  of  the  shell  about 
which  accretions  by  growth  have  been  added 
unequally.  Beaks  in  the  two  valves  of  the  Brachiopoda 
are  usually  of  unequal  size  and  prominence,  but  in  the 
Pelecypoda,  they  are  generally  alike.  Often  termed 
umbo. 

2.  (i)  Specifically,  the  mouthpiece  of  instru- 
ments like  the  clarinet  and  some  varieties  of 
flageolets  or  direct  flutes. 
beak1,  v.  t.  2.  To  ram  (a  ship)  with  the  beak 
or  prow  so  as  to  penetrate  the  hull  in  an  en- 
deavor to  sink  it, 

beak-sedge  (bek'sej),  n.  Same  as  beak-rush. 
beak-wattle  (bek'wot"l),  n.  The  large  carun- 
culate  wattle  found  at  the  base  of  the  beak  in 
various  breeds  of  domesticated  pigeons,  nota- 
bly in  the  carrier. 

beal3  (bel),  n.  [Native  name.]  A sweet  Aus- 
tralian drink  made  by  steeping  honey-bearing 
flowers  in  water.  Also  called  bool  and  bull. 
beala,  n.  Same  as  *belah. 
beam,  n.  2.  (j)  In  lace-manuf.,  a tin  drum  of 
small  diameter,  varying  in  length  with  the 
width  of  the  machine,  upon  which  the  yarn  is 
wound. — 8.  In  currying,  an  inclined  table  or 
stand  on  which  the  skin  is  placed  while  it  is 
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beamed  or  scraped.  C.  T.  Davis,  Mamif.  of 
Leather,  p.  250. — Bent  beam,  a beam  which  has  a 
camber,  natural  or  artificial.  In  English  wooden  roofs 
such  pieces  were  chosen  for  the  horizontal  chord  of  the 
truss,  replacing  the  tie-beam  and  supporting  a king-post. 

— Compression  beam,  in  bridge-building  and  construc- 
tive ivork,  a beam  in  a truss,  bridge,  car,  or  other  struc- 
ture designed  to  resist  pressure  or  compression  ; a com- 
pression member : the  opposite  member  of  a truss  to  the 
tension  member , usually  called  the  tension  rod.  See  bridge 
and  truss. — Paper-board  beam,  a weighing-beam  for 
ascertaining  the  number  of  sheets  of  board  in  fifty  pounds 
by  weighing  one  board.— To  tip  the  beam,  to  prove 
heavier  than  the  weight  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam 
of  a balance  ; weigh  or  have  a weight  of  (so  much) : as, 
to  tip  the  beam  at  300  pounds.  Same  as  to  tip  the  scales. 

— Yarn-numbering  beam,  a small  and  very  delicate 
weighing-beam  for  ascertaining  the  trade  number  of  any 
particular  lot  of  yarn.  A bunch  of  fifty  yards  of  yarn  is 
tied  by  a single  thread  and  hung  by  the  thread  on  the 
beam  at  a point  where  it  balances  the  beam  ; the  mark 
on  the  beam  under  the  thread  then  indicates  the  yarn 
number. 

beam,  v.  t.  6.  To  burnish,  as  morocco  leather, 
with  a beaming-machine ; also,  in  currying , to 
flesh  or  shave  on  the  flesh  side, 
beamage  (be'maj),  n.  [ beam  + - age.']  An  al- 
lowance in  the  weight  of  the  dressed  carcass 
of  an  animal  as  shown  at  the  beam,  to  com- 
pensate for  loss  of  weight  by  evaporation  in 
cooling. 

beam-arm  (bem'arm),  n.  In  ship-building , the 
outer  end  of  a beam  where  it  joins  the  framing 
at  the  ship’s  side. 

In  wood  ships,  working  at  the  beam-arms  was  very 
common  during  heavy  rolling  at  sea. 

White , Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  326. 

beam-element  (bem'eFe-ment),  n.  An  infini- 
tesimal longitudinal  element  of  any  beam ; an 
elementary  liber.  In  a beam  of  uniform  cross-sec- 
tion,  the  beam-element  is  parallel  to  any  element  in  the 
surface  of  the  beam. 

beam-face  (bein'fas),  n.  In  currying,  the  sur- 
face of  the  beam  on  which  a skin  is  placed 
for  shaving.  C.  T.  Davis,  Manuf.  of  Leather, 
p.  301. 

beam-hanger  (bem'hang,/6r),  n.  Same  as 
^stirrup-iron,  2. 

beam-house  (bem'hous),  n.  The  room  or  por- 
tion of  a eurriery  in  which  the  unhairing  of 
the  skins  is  done.  Flemming,  Practical  Tan- 
ning, p.  1.— Beam-house  machine.  Same  as  beam- 
ing-machine, 2. 

beaminess  (bem'i-nes).  >i.  1.  Breadth  of  beam : 
as,  a ship  of  great  beaminess. — 2.  Radiance. 
Richardson,  Pamela,  IV.  384. 
beamit  (be'mit),  n.  [Appar.  an  arbitrary  for- 
mation from  beam,  v.  t.,  + -it.']  The  commer- 
cial name  of  a compound  made  for  unhairing 
hides  and  pelts.  Flemming,  Practical  Tan- 
ning, p.  431. 

beam-knee  (bem'ne),  n.  In  ship-building,  a re- 
inforcement of  the  end  of  a deck-beam  where  it 
is  attached  to  the  side  of  a vessel  to  strengthen 
the  whole  against  the  racking  effects  of  roll- 
ing at  sea.  In  a wooden  ship  with  wood  beams  the 
knees  are  separate  knee-shaped  pieces  of  timber.  See 
knee,  a.  (a).  In  steel  ships  they  are  sometimes  triangular 
pieces  of  plate  riveted  to  the  beam  and  to  the  frame,  and 
sometimes  are  formed  by  bending  down  the  lower  part 
of  the  beam  itself  and  welding  in  a piece  of  plate  forming 
a triangular  prolongation  which  is  riveted  to  the  frame 
and  called  a welded  beam-knee. 
beam-motion  (bem'm6/,shon),  n.  A motion  in- 
volving the  use  of  a reciprocating  lever  or 
walking-beam. 

beam-scale  (bem'skal),  n.  A weigh-beam 
(which  see). 

beam-shaft  (bem'shaft),  n.  The  shaft  which 
carries  the  walking-beam  of  an  engine, 
beamsman  (bemz'rnan),  n. ; pi.  beamsmen 
(-men).  A man  who  works  in  a beam-house: 
same  as  beamster.  Modern  Amer.  Tanning, 
p.  54. 

beam-supports  (bem'su-ports"),  n.  pi.  The 
brackets  or  standards  which  carry  the  bear- 
ings for  the  shaft  of  a walking-beam, 
beam-trawling  (bem'traFing),  n.  A method 
of  fishing  witb  a trawl  attached  to  a beam  and 
dragged  on  the  bottom.  Science,  March  29, 
1901,  p.  510. 

beam-wheel  (bem'hwel),  n.  In  weaving,  a gear 
attached  to  the  cloth  beam  or  roller  of  a loom, 
beam-work  (bem'werk),  n.  Work  done  in  a 
beam-house.  Modern  Amer.  Tanning,  p.  41. 
bean1,  n — Adzuki  bean,  a variety  of  the  gram,  Phase- 
olus  Mungo,  much  cultivated  in  Japan  for  making  bean- 
flour  and  confectionery. — Banana  bean.  Same  as  vel- 
Bean  cutworm.  See  ^cutworm.— Bean 
ladybird.  Same  as  + bean-beetle.—  Bean  leaf-beetle. 
See  Meaf- beet le.— Bean  vine-borer.  See  ★ vine-borer. 
—Black  bean,  (a)  See  Egyptian  beans,  urnler  bean l.  (b) 
The  seed  of  the  bean-tree  or  Moreton  Bay  chestnut, 
Castanospermum  australe,  which,  though  poisonous  when 
green,  is  rendered  harmless  by  cooking  and  forms  part  of 


the  diet  of  the  aborigines. —Bona vist  bean,  a West 
Indian  name  for  the  lablab  or  hyacinth  bean,  Dolichos 
Lablab. — Coral  bean,  a name  applied  to  various  legu- 
minous plants  of  the  genus  Erythrina,  as  E.  arborea, 
bearing  bright  scarlet  beans  in  pods  which  burst  after  ma- 
turing. See  Erythrina.—  Espinoza  bean.  See  Mexican 
★ coffee . — Florida  bean,  a name  applied  to  both  the  sea- 
bean  and  the  oxeye  bean,  which  are  often  washed  up  on 
the  coast  of  Florida. — Jack  bean,  the  sword-bean,  Can- 
avali  ensiforme,  growing  well  in  the  southern  United 
States,  but  not  much  eaten  by  animals. — Jumby  beans, 
a name  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  seeds  of  the  lead-tree, 
Leucsena  glauca. — Leichhardt’s  bean.  Same  as 
Queensland  -kbean. — Lima-bean  stem-borer.  See 
i k stem-borer . — Lima-bean  vine-borer.  See  -kvine- 
borer.— Madagascar  bean.  Same  as  Egyptian  bean. 
See  Dolichos  and  bean 1.  Match-box  bean,  the  simitar- 
pod,  Lens  phaseoloides , the  large,  flat  seeds  of  which  are 
sometimes  made  into  snuff-boxes,  match-boxes,  and 
other  small  articles.  See  Entada. — Metcalfe  bean, 
Phaseolus  returns  of  the  table-lands  of  New  Mexico,  etc., 
a promising  forage-plant.— Mexican  coral  bean,  the 
seeds  of  Erythrina  coralloides  and  of  Dolicholus  phaseol- 
oides. See  -kcolorin , 'kchilicote , and  Mexican  rosary  -kpea. 
— Navy  bean,  the  common  white  variety  of  the  kidney-  or 
garden-bean.— Negro  bean,  a woody  climber  of  eastern 
India  and  Ceylon,  Stizolobium  monospermum.  The  round- 
ish, hairy  pods  each  contain  a single  flat  seed,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  is  used  as  food  and  medicine. — 
Pichurim-bean  fat,  a fixed  oil  from  Piohurim  bean,  Acro- 
diclidium  Puchury-major,  said  to  contain  the  glyceride 
of  lauric  acid.— Queensland  bean,  the  Australian  name 
for  the  simitar-pod,  Lens  phaseoloides.  Also  called 
Leichhardt's  bean. — Rattle-snake  bean,  the  cedron, 
Sirnaba  Cedron , so  called  from  its  use  in  the  treatment 
of  snake-bites.— Seewee  bean,  the  small  lima,  or  butter- 
bean,  preferred  in  the  southern  United  States  to  the  large 
lima.— Snap-bean,  a string-bean:  so  called  because 
the  pods  thus  used  break  with  a snap : often  simply 
snap,  and  used  mostly  in  the  plural.— Turkish  bean. 
Same  as  ★ fire-bean. — Velvet-bean,  Stizolobium  utilis 
{Mucuna  utilis  of  Wallich),  widely  grown  in  the  tropics 
and  much  cultivated  in  the  southern  United  States  as  a 
forage  and  green-manure  crop.  See  Mucuna  and  ox-eye 
bean,  under  bean  1. — Wild  bean.  ( b ) Any  native  species 
of  Phaseolus. 

bean-bag  (ben'bag),  n.  Abag  containing,  or  de- 
signed to  contain,  beans;  specifically,  a child’s 
game  played  with  bags  full  of  beans.  Various 
games  are  played  with  bags  of  beans,  oats, 
sand,  or  other  material. 

bean-beetle  (ben'be'/tl),  «.  A coccinellid  bee- 
tle, Epilaclma  corrupta,  which  damages  grow- 
ing beans  in  the  western  United  States,  differ- 
ing in  this  phytophagous  habit  (together  with 
other  members  of  the  same  genus)  from  the 
usually  carnivorous  members  of  the  family 
Coccinellklse. 

bean-blight  (ben'blit),  n.  A disease  of  beans 
caused  by  Bacillus  Phaseoli. 

bean-harvester  (ben'liar^ves-ter),  n.  A horse- 
power machine  for  cutting,  gathering,  and  de- 


positing in  windrows  field  bean-plants  prepara- 
tory to  threshing.  It  resembles  in  general  design  a 
hay-rake,  having  in  addition  inclined  knives  placed  in 
advance  of  the  rake. 

bean-louse  (ben'lous),  n.  An  aphis  which  at- 
tacks the  bean,  as  Aphis  rumieis. 
bean-mildew  (ben'miUdu),  n.  A disease  of 
beans  attacking  particularly  the  pods,  although 
occasionally  the  leaves  and  stems.  It  is  caused 
by  Phytophthora  Phaseoli. 
bean-stick  (ben'stik),  n.  A form  of  coagulated 
legumin  or  vegetable  casein, 
bean-thresher  (ben' thresh ,/£r),  n.  A large 
power  threshing-machine  adapted  to  threshing 
bean-plants  and  resembling  in  general  plan 
the  wheat-threshing  machine.  It  is  fitted  with  a 
self-feeder  or  feed  appliance,  a bolting  appliance,  a dirt- 
conveyer  for  removing  the  dirt  or  waste  to  a distance,  a 
dust-eollector-and-conveyer  for  removing  the  dust  from 
the  machine,  a wind-stacker,  and  a recleaner  for  cleaning 
the  threshed  beans.  See  threshing-machine  and  'kwind- 
stacker. 

bean- vine  (ben'vin),  n.  1.  The  plant  of  any 
climbing  bean. — 2.  The  wild  kidney-bean, 
Phaseolus  perennis ; also  Strophostyles  helvola. 
See  Strophostyles. 


bear-cat 

bean-weevil, Common  European  bean-weevil, 

a cosmopolitan  bruchid  beetle,  Bruchus  rufimanus,  of 
probable  European  origin,  infesting  beans. — Four-spot- 
ted  bean - weevil,  a bruchid  beetle,  Bruchus  quadri- 
maculatus,  probably  from  the  tropical  Orient  originally, 
but  now  of  wide  distribution.  It  infests  beans  and  cow- 
peas. — Mexican  bean- weevil,  an  American  bruchid 
beetle,  Spermophagus  pectoralis,  which  infests  beans  in 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

bear1,  v.i.— To  bear  back,  to  fall  back.  Shak.,  J.  C., 
III.  ii. — To  bear  down,  specifically  in  obstet.,  to  make  a 
straining  effort  to  supplement  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus  during  childbirth. 

bear2,  n.  10.  The  panda,  JElurus  fulgens,  other- 
wise called  bear-cat. — Baste  the  bear,  a child's 
game  in  which  one  of  the  players  acts  the  part  of  the 
bear  and  another  that  of  the  bear’s  master.  The  others 
endeavor  to  hit  the  bear  with  knotted  handkerchiefs. 
The  bear’s  master,  still  holding  the  bear  by  a rope,  en- 
deavors to  touch  one  who  is  doing  this.  If  lie  succeeds 
in  touching  a player  who  is  trying  to  strike  the  bear,  with- 
out pulling  the  bear  out  of  a marked  ring  in  which  lie  is 
placed,  the  one  struck  becomes  the  bear. — Glacier 
bear,  Ursus  emmonsi,  a small  species,  allied  to  the  black 


The  Glacier  Bear  ( Ursus  emmonsi — Dali). 


bear,  but  of  a general  bluish-gray  color.  The  outer  side 
of  the  limbs  and  a stripe  down  the  back  are  black  ; the 
muzzle  and  front  of  the  cheeks  are  tan-color.  It  is  rare 
and  is  apparently  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  St 
Elias,  Alaska.— Kadiak  bear,  U.  middendorffi,  a huge 


The  Great  Kadiak  Bear  ( Ursus  middendorffi — Merriam). 


species,  perhaps  the  largest  of  all  bears,  related  to  the 
brown  bears  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  of  a dark  reddish- 
brown  color  in  summer,  lighter  in  winter  ; but  the  color 
appears  to  be  variable.  A number  of  related  species 
have  been  described  from  Alaska,  as  the  Sitka  bear,  U. 
sitkensis,  the  Yakutat  bear,  U.  dalli,  etc.,  but  they  are 
of  doubtful  validity.  Several  species  of  black  bear  are 
now  recognized,  among  them  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
bears,  U.  luteolus  and  U.Jloridanus.  A bear  of  a yellowish- 
white  color,  though  belonging  to  the  black-bear  group. 


The  Inland  White  Bear  ( Ursus  kermodei — Hornaday). 


lias  been  described  from  British  Columbia  under  the  name 
of  Ursus  kermodei. — The  Bear,  a familiar  name  for 
Russia. 

bear-brush  (bar'brush),  n.  A shrub,  Garrya 
Fremontii,  of  the  Californian  mountains.  Also 
called  * quinine-bush  (which  see), 
bear-cat  (bar'kat),  n.  The  panda,  JElurus  ful- 
gens. 


bear-clover 

bear-clover  (bar-klo,/ver),  n.  See  * clover. 
beard,  ».  6.  (b)  Also,  a projecting  flap  of 
metal  soldered  to  a pipe  close  to  its  mouth  to 
improve  its  “ speech.”  Beards  are  common 
on  either  side  of  the  mouth,  and  in  some  kinds 
of  pipe  are  carried  across  below  the  mouth  as 
well.  The  former  are  side-beards,  the  latter 
cross-beards.- — 11.  pi.  A breed  of  pigeons  of 
which  the  most  distinctive  character  is  a cres- 
cent-shaped patch  of  white  on  the  throat  just 
below  the  beak. 

bearded,  a.  4.  In  bot. : (a)  Awned;  especially, 
having  long  stout  awns,  as  bearded  wheat. 

(b)  Having  a special  growth  of  hairs  on  certain 
organs,  as  on  the  inside  of  the  corolla  in  many 
flowers,  for  example,  those  of  Pentstemon. 

beardlet  (berd'let),  n.  [beard  + -let.']  A small 
beard  or  awn. 

beardom  (bar'dum),  n.  1.  The  domain  of 
bears;  bears  collectively. — 2.  Bearish  per- 
sonality or  character.  Mrs.  Browning , Greek 
Christian  Poets,  p.  191. 

beard-token  (berd'to,/ken),  n.  A copper  coin 
struck  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  in  1724,  to 
be  given  to  those  who  had  paid  the  tax  of  50 
rubles  every  year  for  the  privilege  of  wearing 
their  beards. 

beardy,  n.  3.  A fish,  Lotella  marginata,  of  the 
family  Gadidse,  resembling  the  loach : so  named 
from  the  barbel  under  its  chin.  Also  called 
ling.  [New  South  Wales.] 
bearer,  n.  13.  In  shipbuilding,  a support  or 
foundation  in  the  interior  of  a vessel  for 
engines  or  boilers:  usually  in  the  plural:  as, 
engine-bearers,  boiler-bearers. — 14.  A person, 
usually  a woman  or  girl,  who  formerly  carried 
coal  in  baskets  from  the  workings  to  the  shaft, 
and  in  many  cases  up  the  ladders  to  the  surface. 
The  bearer  was  usually  the  miner’s  wife  or 
daughter.  Barrowman,  Glossary.  [Scotch.] 
— 15.  In  geom.,  a system  of  costraight  points 
is  called  a range,  of  which  the  straight  is  the 
bearer.  A system  of  copunctal  straights  is 
called  a pencil,  of  which  the  intersection  point 
is  the  hearer. — 16.  pi.  In  mining,  pieces  of  tim- 
ber 3 or  4 feet  longer  than  the  breadth  of  a 
shaft,  which  are  fixed  into  the  solid  rock  at  the 
sides  at  certain  intervals:  used  as  foun- 
dations for  sets  of  timber.  Coal  and  Metal 
Miners  Pocket-book. — Bearer’s  way,  in  mining , an 
underground  road  or  passage  along  which  the  bearers 
carried  their  burdens.  See  -kbearer,  14.  Barrowman. 
Glossary.  [Scotch.] 

bearer-plate  (bar'er-plat),  n.  A metal  plate 
placed  under  a beam  or  girder  where  it  rests 
on  a wall  or  foundation, 
bear-grass,  n.  2.  A bunch-grass,  Stipa  se- 
tigera,  ranging  from  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  is  considered  valuable,  to 
Oregon  and  Texas. 

bearing,  n.  7.  (6)  That  part  of  a construc- 
tion which  receives  a superincumbent  weight. 

(c)  The  act  or  condition  of  taking  or  support- 
ing that  weight : thus,  the  upper  bed  of  a 
block  or  pier  affords  a bearing  of  so  many 
square  inches  ; or  may  be  said  not  to  give  a 
good  bearing,  or  to  need  an  iron  plate  to 
provide  a better  bearing,  (d)  That  part  of  a 
superincumbent  mass  which  rests  directly 
upon  the  supporting  member:  thus,  a lintel 
has  6 inches’  (or  48  square  inches’)  bearing  at 
either  end — Absolute  bearing  ( naut .),  the  direction 
of  an  object  as  determined  by  the  compass,  that  is,  with 
reference  to  the  north  point  of  the  heavens.— Combi- 
nation bearing,  a form  of  bearing  for  shafts  or  axles 
in  which  the  contact  and  load-carrying  surfaces  are  made 
up  of  combinations  of  rollers  and  balls  (making  a com- 
bination of  ball-bearing  and  roller-bearing)  to  diminish 
friction  and  loss  of  power.— Compass  bearing.  Same 
as  absolute  bearing.—  False  bearing,  the  resting  of  a 
weight,  as  a piece  of  wall  or  a pier,  upon  a support 
which  is  not  continued  straight  down  to  the  foundation, 
as  when  the  windows  in  a front  are  not  placed  exactly 
one  over  another,  so  that  the  piers  between  the  upper 
windows  come  partly  over  the  openings  below.  Parts  of  a 
building  supported  on  corbels  or  brackets  or  girders  may 
be  said  to  have  false  bearing. — Liquid  bearing,  a form  of 
hearing  in  which  some  liquid,  such  as  oil  or  water,  is 
forced  under  pressure  between  the  two  metallic  surfaces 
which  mutually  restrain  each  other’s  motion,  so  as  to  keep 
them  apart.  Liquid  friction  replaces  the  sliding  friction 
of  the  metals,  and  is  less  than  the  mediate  friction  be- 
tween lubricated  surfaces.  See  water-bearing. — Plain 
bearing,  a common  cylindrical  bearing,  as  distinguished 
from  a roller -,  ball-,  or  combination  bearing. — Relative 
bearing,  direction  observed  or  stated  in  relation  to  the 
ship’s  head. 

bearing-bar  (bar'ing-bar),  n.  A bar  at  the 
back  end  of  a boiler-furnace  which  carries  the 
ends  of  the  grate-bars. 

bearing-doors  (bar'ing-dorz),  n.pl.  In  mining, 
double  air-doors  on  a main  airway.  Barrow- 
man, Glossary.  [Scotch.] 


bearing-pit  (bSr ' ing- pit),  n.  In  mining, 
a shaft  up  which  coal  was  formerly  carried 
by  bearers.  Barrowman,  Glossary.  [Scotch.] 
bearing-plate  (bar'ing-plat),  n.  A carrying  or 
supporting  plate ; a plate  used  to  furnish  a 
proper  bearing-surface  for  a heavy  load, 
bearing-road  (bar'ing-rod),  n.  A road  on  the 
line  of  bearing;  a road  used  by  bearers.  See 
*bearer,  14.  Barrowman,  Glossary.  [Scotch.] 
bearishly  (bar"ish-li),  adv.  In  a bearish  man- 
ner (in  either  sense  of  the  adjective), 
bear-jug  (bar-jug),  n.  A stoneware  vessel  at 
one  time  popular  in  certain  localities  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  made  in  the  form  of  a bear,  was  usually 
dark  brown  in  color,  had  a rough  surface  produced  by 
the  application  of  small  shavings  of  clay,  and  was  used 
either  as  a tobacco-jar  or  a beer-jug,  the  detachable  head 
or  cover  serving  the  purpose  of  a drinking-cup.  Also 
called  bear. 

Bearnaise  sauce.  See  * sauce. 
bear-oak  (bar'ok),  n.  Same  as  scrub-oak  (c). 
bear-pipe  (bar'pip),  n . An  obsolete  organ-stop 
with  pipes  so  covered  or  inclosed  that  they 
gave  a hoarse,  muffled  sound, 
bear’s-foot,  n.  2.  A stout  composite  plant, 
Polymnia  Uvedalia;  or,  especially,  its  root, 
vaguely  claimed  to  be  an  alterative. 
Bear-trap  dam,  weir.  See  *dam i. 
bearwood,  n.  2.  Also  Bhamnus  crocea,  the 
evergreen  bearwood. 

beastdom  (best'dum),  v.  1.  The  domain  of 
beasts;  beasts  collectively. — 2.  The  condition 
of  beasts ; beasthood. 

beast-gate  (best'gat),  n.  In  Suffolk,  England, 
land  and  common  for  one  beast.  Black,  Law 
Diet. 

The  right  [a  right  of  common  in  gross]  is  then  gener- 
ally known  as  a cattle-gate  or  beast-gate. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  168. 

beast-god  (best'god),  n.  A deity  conceived  in 
animal  form. 

beastling  (best'ling),  n.  A little  beast ; a little 
animal.  Miss  Braddon,  Bitter  End,  p.  51. 
beat1,  v.  t.  20.  In  cricket,  to  break  through  (a 
batsman’s  defense) : said  of  the  bowler  or  the 
ball.— To  beat  a retreat,  to  give  the  signal  l>y  drum- 
beat to  retreat ; hence,  simply,  to  retreat. — To  beat  out 
Of  (something),  to  secure  the  surrender  or  relinquish- 
ment of  (something)  by  persistent  effort.— To  beat  the 
Dutch.— See  Dutch.— To  beat  the  hoof,  to  go  on  foot. 
beat1,  n.  12.  In  fencing,  a smart  tap  on  the 
adversary’s  blade  to  disconcert  him  or  drive  the 
blade  aside  for  the  thrust. — 13.  The  act  of 
overcoming  or  surpassing;  specifically  (in 
newspaper  cant),  the  securing  and  publishing 
of  some  news  item  by  a newspaper  in  advance 
of  its  competitors.—  14.  The  news  item  itself. 
— 15.  The  act  of  beating  or  ranging  over  a 
cover  for  game  ; the  company,  collectively,  of 

those  engaged  in  beating  for  game Primary 

beat,  in  acoustics , a beat  produced  by  the  interference 
of  two  musical  tones  which  are  nearly  in  unison. — 
Secondary  beat,  in  acoustics,  a beat  produced  by  the 
interference  or  combination  of  two  primary  beats. 

beatable  (bet'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
beaten.  Cotgrdve. 

beat-borough  (bet'bur'/6),  n.  Same  as  *beat- 
hill. 

beat-earth  (bet'hrth),  n.  An  earth  of  black 
color  containing  iron  ore,  found  in  some  of  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland, 
beatee  (be-te'),  n.  One  who  is  beaten, 
beater,  n — Porcupine  beater,  a cylinder  or  heater 
consisting  of  a number  of  spikes  or  blades  for  opening 
and  mixing  the  matted  layers  of  cotton  from  the  bale ; 
part  of  a machine  known  in  the  cotton-factory  as  an 
opener.  Also  called  porcupine  cylinder. 
beat-hill  (bet'hil),  n.  [beat3,  n.,  + hill.]  A 
heap  of  beat  or  land-pariDgs  ready  for  burning. 
Also  called  beat-borough. 
beating-vat  (be'ting-vat),  n.  A vat  in  which 
the  liquor  extracted  from  the  fermenting  in- 
digo-plant is  agitated  to  expose  it  to  the  air, 
in  order  that  the  indigo  white  it  contains  may 
be  oxidized  to  indigo  bine.  The  operation  was  for- 
merly done  by  natives  who  beat  the  liquor  with  paddles, 
but  it  is  now  done  mechanically. 

Beatson’s  operation.  See  Operation. 
beat-tone  (bet'ton),  n.  In  acoustics,  a musical 
tone  produced  by  a beat  too  rapid  to  enable  the 
separate  pulses  to  be  distinguished,  and  having 
a frequency  falling  with  the  range  of  audibility. 
Combination-tones,  which  are  described  by  Koenig  as 
beat-tones , are  held  by  some  authorities,  notably  by  von 
Helmholtz,  to  have  a different  explanation. 

What  becomes  of  the  beats  when  they  occur  too  rapidly 
to  produce  on  the  ear  a discontinuous  sensation  ? On  this 
matter  there  have  been  several  conflicting  opinions,  some 
holding,  with  Lagrange  and  Young,  that  they  blend  into  a 
separate  tone  j others,  with  von  Helmholtz,  maintaining 
that  the  combinational  tones  can  not  be  so  explained  and 
arise  from  a different  cause.  Let  it  be  observed  that,  even 


Beckwith’s  clover 

if  beat-tones  exist,  it  is  quite  possible  for  beats  and  beat, 
tones  to  be  simultaneously  heard. 

Smithsonian  Rep.  1890,  p.  842. 

beau-catcher  (bo'kach-er),  n.  A small  flat  curl 
worn  by  women  on  the  temples.  [Humorous.] 
Beaufort  beds,  scale.  See  +becB,  +scal& n. 
Beau  gregory.  See  +gregory. 
beau-idealize  (bo//i-de'a-liz),  v.t.  To  invest 
with  ideal  qualities,  pfonce-word.] 
Beaujard  process.  See  * process . 
beaumontage  (bo-mon-tazh'),  n.  [Beaumont, 
a surname,  + -age.]  A name  of  various  com- 
pounds used  for  filling  up  holes  which  it  is  de- 
sired should  be  concealed.  For  this  purpose  pat- 
tern-makers use  a mixture  of  chalk  and  varnish,  and 
iron-founders  a mixture  of  borings  and  sal  ammoniac, 
beaupleader  (bo'ple"der),  n.  In  old  Eng.  law, 
a writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  bailiff,  or  other 
officer,  forbidding  him  to  take  the  fine  for- 
merly imposed  for  not  pleading  aptly  and  to 
the  purpose. 

beauregarde  (bo're-gard),  n.  A corruption  of 
*budgerigar. 

beauty,  n. — Painted  beauty,  a nymphalid  butterfly, 

Vanessa  huntera , common  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Mexican  table-land.  Its  larva  feeds  on  the  everlasting 
( Gnaphalium ) and  allied  plants.  The  wings  above  are 
dark  brown,  with  large  irregular  spots  of  golden  orange 
and  several  white  spots  at  the  apex  of  the  front  pair. 
The  hind  wings  each  have  two  submarginal  eye-spots  on 
the  under  side. 

beautysbip  (bu'ti-ship),  n.  The  personality  of 
a beauty : as,  your  beautyship : formed  on  the 
analogy  of  ladyship.  Bailey,  Festus.  N.  E.  I). 

Beauvais  tapestry.  See  * tapestry. 

Beaver  parasite,  a peculiar  coleopterous  insect,  Platy- 
psyllus  castoris,  type  and  sole  species  of  the  family  Platy- 
psyllidse,  occurring  upon  European  and  American 
beavers,  where  it  may  feed  on  the  hair  or  epithelial 
scales,  or  upon  a parasitic  mite,  Schizocarpus  mingaudi. 

beaverisb  (be'ver-ish),  a.  Like  a beaver.  Car- 
lyle. [Rare.] 

beaverism  (be'ver-izm),  n.  The  condition  of 
a beaver ; a beaverish  trait.  Carlyle. 
beavery  (be'ver-i),  n.;  pi.  beaveries  (-iz).  A 
place  where  beavers  live  or  are  kept.  Buck- 
land.  N.  E.  D. 

beblast  (be-blast'),  v.  t.  To  blast  completely; 
dry  or  wither  up:  as,  ubeblasted  with  light- 
ning,” Phaer , iEneid. 

beblood  (be-blud'),  v.  t.  To  smear  or  cover 
with  blood.  North,  Plutarch,  p.  16. 
bebog  (be-bog'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bebogged, 
ppr .bebogging.  To  entangle  in  a bog.  [Rare.] 
bebung,  n.  2.  Specifically — (a)  Aneffeetpro- 
duced  upon  the  obsolete  clavichord  by  balan- 
cing the  finger  on  the  key  so  as  slightly  to  rub 
the  tangent  against  the  string  and  thus  pro- 
long the  tone  with  a gentle  pulsation.  (6)  An 
effect,  common  in  violin-playing,  produced  by 
rocking  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  in  stopping 
a string  so  as  to  produce  a slight  waver  or 
tremolo  in  the  pitch,  (c)  An  effect  in  singing 
produced  by  a slight  unsteadiness  in  the  breath 
so  as  to  cause  a waver  both  in  pitch  and  in 
resonance.  See  tremolo  and  vibrato. 
Bec-Carcel  (bek-kar-sel '),  n.  The  Carcel  lamp, 
used  as  a standard  of  light  in  France.  See  light 
* standard . 

Beccbi  test.  See  *tcstl. 
beche  (bash),  n.  [F.]  A hollow  cone-shaped 
grip  for  drawing  a broken  rod  from  a bore- 
hole. Barrowman,  Glossary, 
bechilite  (bek'i-lit),  n.  [Named after  E.  Bechi, 
an  Italian  mineralogist.]  A hydrous  calcium 
borate  occurring  as  an  incrustation  at  the 
boric-acid  lagoons  in  Tuscany, 
beckelite  (bek'el-It),  n.  [After  Professor 
Friedrich  Becke,  of  Vienna.]  A silicate  of  the 
cerium  metals  and  calcium  (perhaps  essen- 
tially Ca3(Ce,  La,  Di^SigOyg),  occurring  in 
octahedrons  and  dodecahedrons,  also  in  coarse 
yellow  grains,  in  the  rock  of  the  eleo- 
lite-syenite  type  called  mariupolite : 
found  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Azov. 

Becker’s  sodium  process.  See 

^process. 

becket2,  n.  (/)  A large  hook  used 
in  loading  logs  on  cars  by  means  of 
tackle,  (y)  In  marine  hardware,  a 
brass  or  iron  ring  forming  a part  of 
a metal  block,  the  block  and  becket 
being  cast  in  one  piece, 
becket-block  (bek'et-blok),  n.  A 
pulley-block  having  a rope-eye  or 
becket. 

becket-hitch  (bek'et-hich),  n.  See 
hitch. 

Beckwith’s  clover.  See  *clover. 


beclaw 

beclaw  (be-kla')>  v.  t.  To  scratch  and  claw  all 
over.  Holland,  Plutarch, 
beclog  (he-klog'),  v.  t,:  pret.  and  pp.  beclogged, 
ppr.  becloggitig.  To  clog  thoroughly,  as  with 
something  sticky. 

beclothe  (be-kloTH'),  v.  t.  To  cover  fully  with 
clothes;  clothe. 

Becquerel  ray.  See  *ra j/i,  n.  Becquerel’s  electro- 
chemical photometer.  See  ★ photometer . — Becquer- 
el’s  volumenometer.  See  Volumenometer. 
becross  (be-kros'),  v.  t.  To  mark  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross;  decorate  with  a cross  or 
crosses. 

becrown  (be-kroun'),  v.  t.  To  crown : as, 
“the  forest  which  becrowns  the  isle,”  Monthly 
Mag.,  VIII.  806. 

becudgel  (be-kuj'el),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  be- 
cudgeled  or  becudgelled,  ppr.  becudgeling  or  be- 
cudgelling.  To  belabor  with  a cudgel;  cudgel 
soundly. 

becuiba  fat.  Same  as  becuiba-tallow  (which 
see,  under  tallow). 

becum,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  become. 
bed1,  W.,  7.  (n)  The  curved  piece  of  wood  which  forms 
the  main  section  of  the  platform  carriage-part  of  a vehicle. 
— Arzzarola  beds,  ill  geol.,  a member  of  the  Rhsetic  or 
Upper  'l’riassic  strata  in  the  Lombardy  Alps.— Ashley 
beds,  in  geol.,  a name  introduced  by  Tuomey  for  beds  in 
South  Carolina,  along  the  Ashley  river,  consisting  of 
calcareous  marls  of  Eocene  age  and  lying  above  the 
Santee  beds.  They  abound  in  fossils,  among  which  re- 
mains of  the  extinct  whale,  Zeuglodon,  are  notable. — 
Back-set  bed,  an  inclined  layer  deposited  at  the  head 
of  a glacial  sand-plain  as  the  ice-mass  retreats. — Bathy- 
opsis  beds,  the  organic  or  paleontologic  name  given  to 
the  Wind  River  group  of  the  Lower  Eocene  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  See  Wind  River  kgroup. —Beaufort 
beds,  in  geol.,  a division  of  the  Karoo  formation  in  South 
Africa,  regarded  as  of  Permian  age,  consisting  of  nearly 
horizontal  sand  and  shale  beds  with  intercalated  volcanic 
rocks,  and  constituting  the  middle  division  of  that  group. 
They  contain  a considerable  flora,  in  which  the  genus 
Glossopteris  is  conspicuous,  and  a remarkable  reptilian 
fauna. — Bed  Of  State,  a richly  decorated  and  finely  ap- 
pointed bed  for  show,  or  for  use  on  state  occasions,  as 
when  the  dead  body  of  some  great  personage  is  lying  in 
state.  See  kstate-bed.—  Belgrano  beds,  in  geol.,  a divi- 
sion of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  in  Patagonia.—  Blackheath 
beds,  in  geol.,  a division  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  the 
London  basin  lying  below  the  London  clay  and  above 
the  Woolwich  beds.  These  strata,  though  of  slight 
thickness  (20-40  feet)  and  almost  wholly  composed  of 
rolled  flints,  have  afforded  numerous  fossils,  mostly  ma- 
rine, but  partly  estuarine.— Bognor  beds,  in  geol.,  the 
representative  in  Hampshire  of  the  London  clay  or  the 
upper  division  of  the  Lower  Eocene.  They  consist  of 
clays  and  sands,  and  contain  many  fossils.  See  Lon- 
don clay. — Bononian  beds  [LL.  Bononia,  later  Bolo- 
nia,  F.  Boulogne],  a division  or  substage  of  the  Upper 
Jurassic,  equivalent  in  part  to  the  Kimmeridge  clay  of 
Britain  and  typically  exposed  along  the  coast  at  Bou- 
logne.-sur- Mer.  The  rocks  are  clays,  sands,  and  sand- 
stones ; the  fossils  in  them  are  abundant  and  indicate  a 
littoral  deposit.— Borkholm  beds,  ill  geol.,  a division  of 
the  Baltic  Silurian  formations  lying  at  the  top  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  and  consisting  chiefly  of  limestones  which 
are  composed  of  calcareous  algee  and  carry  an  abundant 
fauna.— Bottom-set  bed,  in  geol.,  fine  sediments  carried 
by  a stream  some  distance  beyond  its  debouchment,  and 
settling  into  essentially  horizontal  beds  in  advance  of 
the  delta-front.  In  time  the  inclined  fore-net  beds  of 
coarser  material  encroach  upon  them,  causing  continuous 
migration  seaward.— Boulder-bed,  in  geol.,  a formation 
made  up  of  rounded  boulders,  of  glacial  origin.  The  term 
is  used  especially  in  reference  to  the  boulder  accumula- 
tions supposed  to  indicate  glacial  periods  in  early  geologic 
time.  J.  Geikie , The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  820. — Brackle- 
sham  beds,  ill  geol.,  the  Middle  Eocene  deposits  as  devel- 
oped in  the  basin  of  Hampshire,  England.  They  are  com- 
posed of  clays,  sands,  marls,  and  lignites,  with  a thick- 
ness of  1,000  feet  at  Bracklesham,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 
The  beds  are  extremely  rich  in  remains  of  sharks,  sea- 
snakes,  mollusks  of  various  classes,  and  Foraminifera  — 
a strictly  marine  deposit.—  Browgill  beds,  in  geol.,  a 
division  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formation  in  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland,  England. — Buchenstein  beds,  in 
geol.,  a division  of  the  Noric  stage  of  the  Triassic  rocks 
in  the  southern  Alps.— Campil  beds,  in  geol.,  the  lowest 
beds  of  the  Triassic  bunter-sandstein  formation  in  the 
southern  Alps.— Cape  Fairweather  beds,  in  geol.,  the 
Upper  or  Pliocene  Tertiary  beds  in  Patagonia  and 
adjacent  parts  of  South  America. — Cassian  beds.  See 
St.  Cassian  beds.  —Cattaraugus  beds,  i n the  geology  of 
New  York,  the  lowest  division  of  the  Carboniferous 
system.—  Chattahoochee  beds,  in  geol.,  a division  of 
the  Lower  Miocene  Tertiary,  of  marine  origin  and  ex- 
tensively developed  in  southern  Georgia  and  northern 
Florida.— Cheltenham  beds,  in  Eng.  geol.,  the  upper- 
most member  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  or  Bajocian  group 
in  Yorkshire.— Chesapeake  beds.  See  Yorktown 
kbeds. — Concealed  bed,  a bed  permanently  built  into 
a recess  and  concealed  with  folding-doors  when  not  in 
use:  much  used  in  Scotland.— Cosina  beds,  in  geol.,  a 
subdivision  of  the  Lower  Eocene  Tertiary  deposits  of 
the  southern  Alps,  carrying  a peculiar  fresh- water  fauna.— 
Cuboides  beds,  in  geol.,  a zone  or  division  at  the  base 
of  the  Upper  Devonian  recognized  in  England,  Germany, 
and  New  York,  and  characterized  by  the  brachiopod  Hy- 
pothyris  cuboides.—  Denison  beds  [Denison,  a town  in 
Texas],  in  geol.,  a division  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion of  Texas.—  Des  Moines  beds,  in  geol.,  a division  of 
the  Carboniferous  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Indian 
Territory,  underlain  by  the  Kaskaskia  formation  and 
overlain  by  the  Missouri  formation.  It  is  regarded  by 
Iowan  geologists  as  equivalent  to  a part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania series.  Its  fossils  (plants  in  sandstone  and 
coal,  marine  forms  in  limestone)  are  those  of  the  Lower 


Coal-measures.— Dingle  beds  [Dingle,  a town  in  County 
Kerry,  Ireland],  strata  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  in  Ireland.  — Dossena  beds  [It.  Dossena,  a 
locality  in  Bergamo,  Italy],  in  geol.,  a division  of  the 
Middle  Triassic  or  Keuper  formation  in  the  southern 
Alps. — Egeln  beds  [G.  Egeln,  a town  in  Prussia],  in 
geol.,  a subdivision  of  the  Tertiary  series  in  Germany. 
It  is  regarded  by  German  geologists  as  equivalent  to  the 
top  of  the  Lower  Oligocene.  It  is  preceded  by  the 
Lower  Brown-coal  series  and  overlain  by  Middle  Oligo- 
cene beds.  Its  characteristic  fauna  consists  of  marine 
lamellibranchs  ( Ostrea  ventrilabrum),  gasteropods,  and 
corals.— Equus  beds,  in  geol.,  a subdivision  of  the 
Pleistocene  series  in  the  non-glaciated  regions  of  the 
great  plains  between  South  Dakota  and  Texas.  It  has 
been  correlated  with  a part  of  the  glacial  series  and 
lias  furnished  remains  of  fossil  horses,  camels,  mam- 
moths, sloths,  together  with  remains  of  existing  prairie 
animals.  See  Sheridan  kstage. — Folding-bed,  a mov- 
able bed  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  folded  up  when  not 
in  use,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a wardrobe,  a bu- 
reau, a sideboard,  or  other  article  of  furniture. — Fore- 
set bed,  an  inclined  layer  of  sediment  that  is  deposited 
on  the  front  of  a delta,  as  it  is  built  forward  in  a body  of 
standing  water.—  Gosau  beds  [Gosau  in  Austria],  in 
the  geology  of  the  Alps,  a facies  of  the  Flysch  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  these  mountains,  consisting  of  lime- 
stones and  marls  with  intercalated  coal-bearing  fresh- 
water beds,  all  lying  unconformably  on  the  early  Creta- 
ceous rocks  beneath.  They  are  regarded,  from  their 
fauna,  which  is  profuse,  as  being  of  Upper  Cretaceous 
age.— Hampstead  beds,  in  geol.,  a stage  of  the  Oligo- 
cene Tertiary  lying  at  the  top  of  the  series  in  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  uppermost  beds  are  of 
marine  origin,  and  the  lower  represent  a fresh-water  or 
estuarine  stage.  Below  them  lie  the  Bembridge  beds, 
which  are  largely  fresh-water  deposits.— Haring  beds 
in  geol.,  a division  of  the  Flysch  or  Upper  Eocene  de- 
posits in  the  northern  Alps.  See  Flysch.—  Hawthorn 
beds,  in  geol.,  a division  of  the  older  Miocene  Tertiary 
of  central  Florida  equivalent  to  the  Chattahoochee  group 
of  Georgia.— Headon  beds,  in  geol.,  the  lowest  member 
of  the  Oligocene  Tertiary  in  the  Hampshire  basin  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  deposits  are  estuarine,  and  the 
fossils  are  partly  of  fluviatile  and  partly  of  marine  ori- 
gin.— Horsetown  beds,  in  geol.,  the  middle  division 
of  the  Cretaceous  formation  or  Shasta-Chico  series  in 
California,  lying  above  the  Knoxville  and  below  the  Chico 
beds.  It  is  regarded  as  representing  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous beds  of  Europe  above  the  Neocomian,  and  contains 
many  fossils,  some  of  them  identical  with  European 
species. — Hospital  bed,  a bed  in  a hospital,  especially 
one  provided  and  maintained  by  an  endowment  fund. — 
Hythe  beds  [Hythe  in  Kent],  in  geol.,  a division  of  the 
Lower  Greensand  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  as  de- 
veloped on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  lies  on  the  Atherfield 
clay  and  below  the  Sandgate  beds,  and  contains  many 
fossils,  of  which  the  cephalopods  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Aptian  stage  of  the  Continent. — Indian  bed,  a pile 
of  clams  placed  close  together  on  the  ground  with  the 
hinges  uppermost,  and  covered  with  brush  which  is  set 
afire  to  roast  the  clams.  [Local,  U.  S.]  — Insect-beds, 
rock  strata  in  which  the  remains  of  insects  abound. 
Such  deposits  are  known  in  the  Lias  and  Tertiary  rocks 
of  Europe  and  America. — Intumescens  beds 

[named  from  the  prevalence  of  the  cephalopod  spe- 
cies Manticoceras  intumescens],  in  geol.,  a name  applied 
to  a certain  facies  or  life-zone  in  the  lower  Upper 
Devonian.  It  is  developed  in  Devonshire,  Germany, 
Poland,  the  Urals,  Siberia,  and  New  York.—  Itfer 
beds  [Itfer  in  Baltic  Russia],  in  geol.,  a division  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  beds  in  the  Baltic  basin,  lying  be- 
tween the  Jeve  zone  and  above  the  Kuckers  shale,  and 
consisting  of  limestones  with  abundant  fossils.— Jack- 
son  beds,  in  geol.,  a subdivision  of  the  Eocene  Ter- 
tiary in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  adjoining  territory, 
lying  beneath  the  Vicksburg  beds  and  above  the  Clai- 
borne beds.— John  Day  beds,  in  geol.,  a formation  of 
Middle  Miocene  age  in  eastern  Oregon,  Nevada,  and 
Washington,  taking  its  name  from  the  John  Day  Patch. 
Though  in  large  part  composed  of  volcanic  tuffs,  the  inter- 
bedded  layers  carry  a very  rich  vertebrate  fauna—  horses, 
rhinoceroses,  pigs,  carnivores,  oreodonts,  rodents  of  va- 
rious genera,  etc.—  Jorden  beds,  in  geol.,  a division  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  beds  of  the  Baltic  provinces  lying  near 
the  base  of  the  series.— Karoo  beds.  Same  as  Karoo 
series. — Khussak  beds,  ill  geol.,  a subdivision  of  the 
Cambrian  system  in  the  Salt  Range  of  India  which  is 
about  100  feet  thick.  It  is  underlain  by  the  Salt  Marl 
and  correlated  by  Indian  geologists  with  the  paradoxidian 
group. — Kiltorcan  beds,  in  geol.,  an  upper  division  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  the  south  of  Ireland  (Cork).  It 
is  underlain  by  the  red  sandstones  of  Kerry  and  overlain 
by  the  Carboniferous  slate.  The  beds  contain  fishes 
(Bothriolepis,  Coccosteus,  Glyptolepis),  Merostomata  ( Beli - 
nurus,  Pterygotus),  the  clam  Amnigenia  jukesii,  and  some 
forms  of  brackish-water  habit.—  Knox  beds,  in  geol.,  a 
group  of  shales,  limestone,  and  sandstone  forming  a thick 
terrain  in  Tennessee,  which  is  barren  of  fossils,  but  by 
its  stratigraphic  position  is  referred  to  the  Lower  Cam- 
brian.— Knoxville  beds,  in  geol.,  a subdivision  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  system  in  the  Pacific  border  region  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Shasta 
group,  overlying  the  Horsetown  group,  and  is  correlated 
with  the  Neocomian  of  Europe.  Like  the  Horsetown 
beds,  it  has  an  enormous  distribution,  extending  from 
California  to  Alaska,  and  attains  a thickness  of  not  less 
than  20,000  feet. — Home  beds,  in  geol.,  a series  of  beds 
in  western  Greenland,  in  the  vicinity  of  Disko  Island, 
which  have  afforded  a Cretaceous  plant  fauna  (Heer),  in- 
cluding ferns,  cycads,  conifers,  a few  endogens,  and  but 
one  angiosperm  (Populus  primseva).  They  are  correlated 
with  the  Kootenay  and  Potomac  beds  of  North  America. 
— Kossen  beds,  in  geol.,  the  uppermost  subdivision  of 
the  Triassic  system  in  the  Alps.  It  is  underlain  by  the 
Main  Dolomite  ( Hauptdolonnit ) and  correlated  with  the 
Rhsetic  stage.—  Kressenberg  beds,  ill  geol.,  a subdivis- 
ion of  the  Eocene  series  in  the  northern  Alps  which  is 
preceded  by  the  Burberg  beds,  followed  by  the  Flysch  or 
Vienna  sandstone,  and  correlated  with  the  calcaire  gros- 
sier  of  thej  Paris  basin.  Its  most  characteristic  fossils 
are  nummulites,  and  the  division  is  sometimes  termed 
the  Lower  Nummulitic  group. — Lagrange  beds.  See 


bed 

Lafayette  -kgroup. — Lenham  beds,  in  geol.,  a division  of 
the  Pliocene  Tertiary  in  Britain  lying  near  the  base  of 
the  series,  below  the  coralline  crag.  In  Kent  it  overlaps 
the  Chalk,  and  yet  its  fossils  show  that  it  is  not  Early  but 
Middle  Tertiary.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Diestian 
stage  of  the  Continent.— Lenticular  bed.  See  klentic- 
ular.—Low] p Fork  beds,  in  geol.,  a division  of  the  Mio- 
cene Tertiary  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  consti- 
tuting the  uppermost  part  of  the  series  above  the  Deep 
River  beds.  Its  strata  are  partly  of  lacustrine  and  partly 
of  fluviatile  origin.—  Magellanian  beds,  a series  of 
Oligocene  or  Upper  Eocene  beds  in  Patagonia,  named 
from  the  Strait  of  Magellan. — Nanaimo  beds,  in  geol., 
a series  of  coal-bearing  strata  of  Cretaceous  age  on  Van- 
couver Island.— Naples  beds,  in  geol.,  a series  of  Upper 
Devonian  strata  in  western  New  York  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  a pelagic  fauna  abounding  in  goniatites. 
— Narrabeen  beds,  in  geol.,  a subdivision  of  the  Trias- 
sic  Hawke8bury  series  in  New  South  Wales  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  formation  and  overlain  by  the  Hawkesbury 
sandstone.  These  beds  are  sandstones  and  shale,  rising  to 
a thickness  of  about  2,000  feet.— Nodule  beds,  in  geol., 
a local  term  applied  to  conglomeritic  deposits  which  lie  at 
the  base  of  the  red  and  coralline  crags,  belonging  to  the 
Pliocene  Tertiary  of  England.  Also  known  as  boxstones. 
— Osborne  beds.  See  Osborne  series,  under  series. — Palo 
Duro  beds,  in  geol.,  the  lower  member  of  the  lacustrine 
Pliocene  series  of  Texas  and  Kansas,  identical  with  the 
Goodnight  beds,  and  containing  a fossil  fauna  of  horses, 
rhinoceroses,  and  camels. — Pantolambda  beds,  in 
geol.,  the  biotic  designation  of  the  Torrejon  group  of  the 
basal  Eocene  Tertiary  in  New  Mexico,  named  from  the 
characteristic  genus  of  its  mammalian  fauna. — Para- 
doxides  beds,  in  geol.,  those  beds  of  the  Middle  Cam- 
brian series  which  contain  the  fauna  characterized  by 
the  trilobite  genus  Paradoxides  (which  see). — Partnach 
beds,  in  geol.,  a series  of  sandy  clays  and  limestones 
forming  the  upper  member  of  the  lowest  division  of  the 
Alpine  Middle  Trias  of  central  Europe.  It  is  a local 
facies  of  the  German  Muschelkalk.—  Penartb  beds,  in 
geol.,  the  uppermost  member  of  the  British  Triassic, 
representing  the  Rhaetic  and  uppermost  Keuper  of  cen- 
tral Europe.  It  consists  of  limestones,  black  paper- 
shales,  and  basal  green  and  gray  marls,  aggregating  50 
to  150  feet  in  thickness,  which  contain  an  abundant 
fauna  of  mollusks,  fish,  saurians,  and  some  insect  re- 
mains.— Pen-y-glog  beds,  in  geol.,  a series  of  shales  and 
grits  forming  a local  phase  or  facies  of  the  Wenlock 
shales  of  Upper  Silurian  age  in  Denbighshire,  North 
Wales. — Fikermi  beds,  ill  geol.,  a series  of  red  clays  and 
gravels  deposited  during  the  Plaisancian  stage  of  Plio- 
cene time  at  Pikermi  and  elsewhere  in  Greece,  and  noted 
for  its  profusion  of  vertebrate  fossil  remains,  which  in- 
clude various  types  of  carnivores,  rodents,  proboscid- 
eans, perissodactyls,  artiodactyls,  birds,  tortoises,  and 
lizards,  many  of  which  are  of  colossal  size.— Preston 
beds,  in  geol.,  the  basal  member  of  the  Washita  division 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Texas.—  Punfield  beds,  in 
geol.,  a local  basal  member  of  the  Lower  Greensand  of 
the  Cretaceous  system  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Pun- 
fleld  Cove,  Swanage  Bay,  England.—  Raibl  beds,  in 
geol.,  a division  of  the  Triassic  rocks  of  the  Alps,  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  the  Keuper  of  Germany  and 
pertaining  to  the  Carinthian  stage.  It  marks  the  close 
of  the  separation  of  the  two  great  marine  Triassic  prov- 
inces of  the  northern  and  southern  Alps  as  they  extend 
through  both  regions,  lying  above  the  Wetterstein  lime- 
stone in  the  former  and  above  the  Esino  limestone  in 
the  latter.— Raikiill  beds,  in  geol.,  a division  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia, 
lying  near  the  middle  of  the  series  and  comprising  about 
100  feet  of  coral  reefs  and  flagstones. — Ranikot  beds,  in 
geol.,  the  lowest  division  of  the  Eocene  Tertiary  in  the 
Sind  district  of  India,  containing  an  abundant  marine 
fauna  with  some  species  of  Cretaceous  affinities.— Read- 
ing beds,  in  geol.,  the  lowest  division  of  the  Eocene 
Tertiary  in  the  Hampshire  basin  in  England,  and  lying 
above  the  Thanet  sand  in  the  London  basin.— Rhsetic 
beds.  See  Rhsetic.  Rhenan  beds,  in  geol.,  the 
lower  division  of  the  Devonian  system  in  the  Rhine- 
land, subdivided  in  ascending  order  into  the  Gedinnian, 
Taunusian,  and  Coblentzian.—  Saarbriicken  beds,  in 
geol.,  the  lower  or  main  coal-bearing  beds  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous system  in  North  Germany.  These  are  from  5, (MX) 
to  9,000  feet  thick,  with  82  workable  and  142  unworkable 
coal-seams,  or  in  all  between  350  and  400  feet  of  coal. — 
St.  Erth  beds,  in  geol.,  the  uppermost  division  of  the 
older  Pliocene  Tertiary  in  Britain,  limited  to  a patch  of 
clay  in  Cornwall  which  has  produced  a considerable 
number  of  organic  remains.—  Salina  beds,  in  geol.,  the 
saliferous  deposits  of  New  York,  forming  the  final  stage 
of  the  Silurian : formerly  termed  the  Onondaga  salt- 
group  (which  see).  It  is  subdivided  as  follows,  in  ascend- 
ing order : Pittsford  shale,  Vernon  shale,  Syracuse  salt, 
Camillus  shale,  Bertie  water-lime. — Sandgate  beds,  in 
geol.,  a subdivision  of  the  Lower  Greensand  strata  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  lying  under  the  Folkestone  beds  and  over 
the  Hythe  beds.—  Sandling  beds,  in  geol.,  a subdivision 
of  the  Triassic  rocks  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  pertain- 
ing to  the  Carinthian  stage  and  lying  over  the  Raibl  beds. 
—San  Pedro  beds,  in  geol.,  a Pleistocene  series  of  sedi- 
ments named  from  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  their  typical  locality. 
— Santee  beds.  See  Santee.—  Seis  beds,  in  geol.,  the 
lowest  subdivision  of  the  Triassic  rocks  in  the  southern 
Alps. — skelgil  beds,  in  geol.,  a series  of  strata  in  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland,  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  essen- 
tially equivalent  to  the  Llandovery  group  and  character- 
ized by  their  graptolite  zones.— Stormberg  beds,  in 
geol.,  the  upper  division  of  the  so-called  Karoo  series  of 
South  Africa,  regarded  as  probably  of  the  age  of  the 
Rhsetic  Trias  of  Europe,  while  the  lower  division  of  this 
series  is  recognized  as  of  Carboniferous  age.  The  Storm- 
berg beds  carry  a flora  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Hawkes- 
bury series  of  New  South  Wales.  See  Karoo  series,  under 
karoo. — Tealby  beds,  in  geol.,  a local  development  of  the 
Lower  Greensand  of  the  Jurassic  system  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tealby,  Lincolnshire,  England.  They  comprise  about  20 
feet  of  unfossiliferous  ferruginous  sands  lying  beneath 
80-90  feet  of  sands  and  limestones  containing  an  abundant 
Middle  Neocomian  fauna  of  cephalopods,  pelecypods,  and 
brachiopods.— Telmatotherium  beds,  in  geol.,  the  bi- 
otic name  for  the  lower  U inta  beds  of  the  Upper  Eocene  of 
Utah,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  several  species  of 


be<*  bee-plant 

t^C^Ulrf^’C0ITUPied  ^-escape  (be'es-kap*),  «.  An  attachment 
as  the  Sabine  River  beds.— To  lie  or  sleep  on  the  bed  pitum,  the  native  name.]  Same  as  *pi-  to  a hive  designed  to  control  the  movements 

one  has  made,  to  reap  the  fruits  or  suffer  tlie.naturai  of  ^he  bees  while  the  honeycomb  is  being-  re- 

results  of  one  s own  conduct  or  acts.- Top-set  bed,  a bedldllk  (be-did'lik),  n.  [Egypt.  Ar.]  A gold  moved  from  the  hive  B 

nearly  level  layer  of  sediment  that  is  deposited  on  the  COm  of  Ee-vnt  enun  to  inn  iL*™  4 wV  ’ ... 

upper  surface  of  a delta  as  it  is  built  forward.— Uinta-  Isa  a?  e1ual  10  piasters  or  about  beef,  n.— Albany  beef,  the  cured  flesh  of  the  stur- 

i ‘P , ’ _ m geon,  which  was  formerly  caught  and  prepared  near 

bedikah  (ba-di-ka/),  n.  [Heb.  bedikah,  exam-  ^“Beef  ham.  Same  as  collared  be<f. — Dried 

ination,  < badak,  examine.]  In  Jewish  ritual  lie' ?fQ'vhVih  has  ,been  salted,  dried  and  (frequently) 

the  examination  of  a ceremonial  act  or  of  its  beef-dodger  (be? 'dof lr)  n ’ A m“S^if 
accompaniments:  as  of  the  manner  of  sln.uo-h.  rri  a n erb  n-  A “eat  biscuit. 


therium  beds.  See  Bridger  -kgroup. — Vicksburg  beds. 

See  Vicksburg  group.—  Warminster  beds,  in  geol., 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  gait  of  the  Upper  Greensand 
as  developed  in  Wiltshire,  England.— Warp  bed,  in  geol., 
a bed  of  estuarine  silt.  J.  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age, 


p.  406. 
Trias 


406.— Wengen  beds',  in  the  subdivision  of  thepelagw  accompaniments:  as  of  the  manner  of  slaugh-  [U.  S.l 
as  of  the  Mediterranean  province,  a member  lying  tering  an  animal  or  of  its  parts  ; or  of  a house,  beef-fat 


beef-fat  (bef'fat),  a.  In  stock-raising,  fat  and 
in  high  condition,  or  ready  for  market.  [U.  S.] 


position.  The  Woolwich  type  consists  of  sands  crowded 
with  estuarine  fossils,  while  the  Reading  type  is  com- 
posed of  unfossiliferous  gravels. — Yorktown  beds,  in 
geol.,  the  upper  division  of  the  Eocene  Tertiary,  forming 
a belt  through  the  Atlantic  border  States  and  well  de- 
veloped at  Yorktown,  Va.  Also  named  Chesapeake  beds 
from  their  development  oil  Chesapeake  Bay. 
bed1,  v.  t — To  bed  a tree,  to  level  up  the  place  in 
which  a tree  is  to  fall,  so  that  it  may  not  he  shattered. 
[U.  S.] 


I wenty-flve  or  more  years  ago,  while  ranges  were  un- 
restricted and  grass  was  free,  it  was  no  uncommon  sight 
to  see  five-  and  six-year-old  Texas  steers  coming  into 
market  beef-fat  off  the  range. 

Rep.  Kan.  State  Board  Agr.,  1901-1902,  p.  60. 

beef-headed  (bef'-hed-ed),^.  a.  Stupid:  thick- 
headed. 


5reJi?.e.  ™armn0lnlla  li“estone  a”<?  below  the  St.  Ca?-  to  remove  any  portion  of  leaven  before  The 
sian  beds  : regarded  as  the  upper  division  of  the  None  I’n  rvr.AT>,.  „„„„„„ 

stage,  which  is  the  lowermost  of  the  stages  of  the  Upper  ^sso'ei>  111  °rdei  to  assure  the  proper  ob- 

Trias.— Werfen  beds,  in  geol.,  the  lowest  division  of  the  servance  oi  the  prescribed  rules, 
pelagic  Trias  in  the  eastern  and  southern  Alps.—  Willow  bed-lathe  (bed'laTH),  n.  A lathe  having  a bed 
Creek  beds,  in  geol.,  a division  of  the  Lower  Laramie  which  is  SO  massive  that  no  fppt  or  We 

beds  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  11(Sph  7 ■ e 7?  °F  !fngS  a 

Territory.— Woolwich  and  Reading  beds,  in  Eng.  used  to  lilt  the  center-line  of  the  spmdle  to  a 
geol.,  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Eocene  in  the  Hampshire  convenient  height. 

Tertiary  basin,  which  consist  of  lenticular  sheets  of  plas-  Bediington  (bed'ling-ton),  n.  [From  Bedling- 

noaftbim °aTh o rwnnTwi two  o4of 1 o ton ,a  parish  1 n N orth uinberland.]  A breed  of  beefing1,  «.  II.  a.  Beef-forming;  beef-pro- 

moderate-sized  short-haired  terriers  with  nar-  ducing : as,  good  beefing  as  well  as  good  milk- 
row  head,  short  body,  and  rather  long  legs,  ing  qualities.  Yearbook  V.  S.  Dept.  Aar. 
The  ears  and  tail  are  slightly  fringed,  and  the  1901,  p.  230. 

color  is  bluish,  liver-colored,  or  sandy.  beefishness  (bef'ish-nes),  n.  Ox-like  stupidity, 

bedog  (be-dog'),  v.  t.  1.  To  assail  with  the  bee-fly,  n.  2.  Any  dipterous  insect  of  the 
epithet  ‘dog.’ — 2.  To  follow  like  a dog;  dog:  family  Bombijliidse : so  called  on  account  of 
as,  “hatred  bedogged  his  steps ,”  Trelawney,  its  resemblance  to  a bee. 

. . , r„  , Records  of  Shelley,  etc.  beef-measles  (bef'me'zlz),  n.  Infection  of 

bedamn  (be-dam  ),  v.  t.  To  damn  or  curse  bed-plane  (bed'plan),  n.  In  geol.,  the  junction  cattle  with  Cysticercus  bovis,  the  larval  staee 
roundly  or  with  iteration  and  emphasis.  between  two  layers  or  strata.  Dana,  Manual  of  Teenia  saginata  (the  most  common  of  the 

bed-and-platen  (bed-and-plat'en),  a.  Of  or  °1 Geol.,  p.  111.  larger  tapeworms  of  man).  In  cattle  the  parasites 

pertaining  to  the  bed  and  the  platen  of  a print-  bed-plank  (bed'plangk),  n.  In  mining,  a plank  are  louud  especially  in  the  tongue  and  the  muscles  oi 
ing-press— Bed-and-platen  movement,  a printing-  in  the  lining  or  floor  on  the  foot-wall  side  of  When  the  infection  is  very  severe  this  condi- 

press  movement  by  which  the  types  on  the  bed  and  the  an  inclined  shaft  on  which  the  hoisting-bucket  , acute  cfistodf  tuberculosis. 

platen  above  are  at  once  brought  together  to  print  the  slides.  & Dee-glOVe  (be  gluv),  n.  A cotton  glove  soaked 

sheet  between:  in  contradistinction  to  a cylinder  move-  Uf]  n 9 An  Wr,  ™ k i e 111  hnseed-oil  and  dried  in  the  sun,  worn  by 

inent,  which  impresses  the  types  that  pass  under  it  upon  Dea  n'  iron  plate  on  the  bed  of  bee-keepers  to  protect  the  hind  * 

an  oscillating  bed-plate.— Bed-and-platen  press.  Same  a carnage,  serving  as  a support  to  the  king-  beehive1??  *3  A orwpW  mm  -w  ^ i,  u 

as  platen  press  (which  see,  under  platen^).  bolt  socket.  Deemve,  n.  o.  A covered  cup  or  jug  for  hold- 

bedangled  (be-dang'gld),  p.  a.  Beset  with  bedpost,  «— Devil’s  bedposts,  a nickname  for  the  “lameeforUprmsene'T)^'  .fel  “stron.-< 
dangling  things.  Swift.  tour  of  clubs.  “ name  Ior  Uia^sepe,  the  cluster  of  stars  in 

bedbug,  n — Gigantic  bedbug,  areduviid  bug,  Cono-  bedropt,  »p.  A simplified  spelling  of  bedropped.  a.f  artmcWBmbta?^l  ^fehi,Te  tomb' 

h“'  --  »*«■>■ * mw  s Wn£""SA'i iitsa  !SlC'bl 


bee1,  n.  4.  [cap.]  In  astron the  constella- 
tion generally  called  Apis  or  Musca.- Blunt- 
tongued  burrowing  bee,  any  aculeate  hymenopterous 
insect  of  the  family  Colletidse.—  Dammar  bee,  a wild 
East  Indian  bee,  Melipona  vidua. — Homed  bee  a 
European  megachilid  bee,  Osmia  rufa  (formerly  0 bi- 
corni8),  which  has  a two-horned  head. — Leaf- cutting 
bee,  any  aculeate  hymenopterous  insect  of  the  genus 
Megachile,  which  cuts  fragments  of  leaves  with  which  to 
construct  its  cells.  — Mosquito  bee,  any  one  of  the 
stingless  tropical  bees  of  the  genera  Melipona  and 
Tngona.  — Pioneer  bee,  the  European  solitary  bee, 
Odynerus  murarius.  —Potter-bee,  any  one  of  certain 
bees  of  the  aculeate  hymenopterous  family  Megachilidse, 
which  construct  small  globular  cells  of  earth  and  attach 
them  to  the  stem  of  a plant. — Sharp-tongued  bur- 
rowing bee,  any  aculeate  hymenopterous  insect  of  the 
family  Andrenidae. — Solitary  long-tongued  bee,  any 
long-tongued  bee  except  those  belonging  to  the  social 
families  Apidae  and  Bombidse. 

B.  E.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

bee-apron  (be'a-prun),  n.  An  apron  worn  by 
_ . bee-keepers  as  a protection  against  stings. 

»2!S3SSSmS,.  xwTce'Sf.  bee-balm  (be'bam),  ».  Seeforfw,  7. 

bee-beetle  (be'be-tl),  n.  A European  beetle, 
Trlchod.es  apiarius,  of  the  family  Cleridie,  red 
and  blue  in  color,  which  destroys  the  larvae  of 
the  honey-bee.  Other  species  of  the  same  ge- 
nus live  in  the  nests  of  wild  bees. 


bedbug-hunter 

(bed'bug-hun"ter), 
n.  A reduviid  bug, 

Beduvius  persona- 
tus,  of  cosmopoli- 
tan distribution, 
which  inhabits 
houses,  where  it 
preys  upon  bed- 
bugs, flies,  and 
other  household 
pests.  When  young  it 
disguises  its  appear- 
ance by  covering  itself 
with  (lust  and  fibers, 
whichadhere  to  a sticky 
secretion  of  the  body. 

Called  the  masked  bed- 
bug-hunter. 

bed-claim  (bed'- 
klam),  n.  In  min- 
ing, a claim  which 
includes  the  bed  of 
a river  or  creek. 

Australia.] 

Bedded  volcano.  See  * volcano . 

bedding-fault  (bed'ing-falt),  n.  See  * fault. 

Vvarl  flinrf  nlonn  (Vinrl'lvww  nl«.  ' 


ral  size. 
(Howard,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


bedding-plane  (bed'ing-plan),  n.  The  plane  bee-brush  (be'brush),  n.  In  beekeeping,  a soft 
of  stratification  or  bedding  in  a sedimentary  brush  used  in  handling  live  bees. 

beech1,  n.  2.  Any  one  of  several  trees  of 
different  genera  having  a real  or  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  true  beeches ; especially, 
Cryptocarya  glaucescens,  of  the  laurel  family. 
Also  called  she-beech  and  black  beech.  [Aus- 


.... 

Beehive  Tomb. 

Section  and  plan  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae,  Greece. 

the  face  of  the  rock  to  the  level  of  the  dromos,  and  has 
the  form  of  an  old-fashioned  beehive.  There  is  some- 
times a rectangular  chamber  connected  with  it.  The 
entire  interior  was  faced  with  masonry  and  decorated. 
A^  fine  example  is  the  so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus  at 

pottery.  See  American  -kpottery.—  bee-hunter  (be'hun-ter),  n.  One  who  hunts 

See  bee  keener®  / wild  bees 

beech,  a highly  ornamental  variety  of  the  common  bee-keeper  (be  ke-per),  n.  One  who  keeps 
beech,  Fagus  sylvatica,  with  red  sap  in  the  cells  of  the  honey-bees ; an  apiarist. 

^an-8  ,wh!ch  Sives  them  a copper  color  beekite  (bek'It),  n.  [Named  after  Dr.  Henry 
and  somewhat  metallic  luster.  Also  called  purple  beech.  Tteekc  dpnn  nf  l A 

-Evergreen  beech,  the  name  in  Australia  of  Not  ho-  , f dean  ot  Bristol.]  A kind 

fagus  Cunninghami,  the  only  tree  there  properly  called  ot  cbaleeaony  replacing  shells,  corals,  etc.,  in 
b ‘ech.—  Native  beech,  the  name  in  Australia  of  Calli-  the  New  Red  conglomerate  of  South  Devon, 
comaserratijolia,  a tree  of  the  saxifrage  family. — Queens-  England. 

pi bee£ite  Jhe honey-buzzard,  Pernis 

beech.  See  white.  mellivora , which  feeds  on  bees  and  honey, 

beech-blight  (bech'bllt),  n.  An  American  Beekmantown  limestone.  See  * limestone. 
plant-louse,  Pemphigus  fiaqi.  been4,  n.  See  vim. 

beech-drops,  «. -Carolina  beech-drops,  the  sweet  be,ena-  beenah  (bS'n|), , ».  In  Ceylon  a form 

pine-sap,  Monotropm  odorata.  See  Schweinitzia.  marriage  in  whicli  the  husband  joins  the 

beech-fern,  n — Broad  beech-fern,  Phegopteris  wife’s  tribe  and  lives  in  it  on  sufferance. 
hexagonoptera,  of  eastern  North  America.  McLennan, The  Patriarchal  Theory,  p.  42. 

enine  (bech'mdth),  n.  A European  hee-plant  (be'plant),  n.  Any  plant  which  is 

EsdfSrdcrd,  sh«l«.  ^ 


Bedding-plane. 


series  of  rocks.  _ 

succeeding  layer  of  sediment  was  deposited,  and,  unless 
subsequently  disturbed,  is  usually  almost  level. 

bedeckt,  pp.  A simplified  spelling  of  bedecked.  . ..  

bedewmentt  (be- du'ment),  ?i.  Dew-like  moist-  beech-moth 


bee-plant 

lindens  (see  bee-tree ),  the  common  red  and  white  clovers, 
the  sweet  clover,  and  the  common  buckwheat.  The  name 
has  been  applied  specifically  to  Scrophularia  Marylan- 
dica  and  to  S.  Calif ornica.  The  Rocky  Mountain  bee- 
plant  (also  called  bee-weed)  is  one  of  the  spider-flowers, 
Cleome  serrulata. 

beer1,  u. — Braga  beer,  a kind  of  beer  brewed  in  Rus- 
sia.— Lager-beer.  The  name  is  often  loosely  applied  to 
any  German  beer,  or  any  beer  made  by  German  methods. 
— Milk  beer,  a name  sometimes  given  to  kumiss. — 
Weiss-beer,  the  German  name  for  beer  made  chiefly 
from  wheat  malt  and  sold  for  consumption  while  the  sec- 
ondary fermentation  is  still  in  progress. 

beerbachite  (ber'bak-It),  n.  [G-.  Beefbach 
(‘Berrybrook’?),  a stream  in  the  Odenwald, 
Baden,  + -ite2.]  In  petrog.,  the  name  of  an 
igneous  rock  of  panautomorphic  granular  tex- 
ture, consisting  of  labradorite,  diallage,  and 
magnetite,  with  other  subordinate  minerals. 
It  was  first  named  by  Chelius  (1894),  and  con- 
sidered to  be  a haplitic  differentiation-product 
of  the  gabbroic  magma. 

beer-wort  (ber'wert),  n.  Wort  prepared  by 
the  infusion  of  malt  with  water,  intended  to  be 
converted  into  beer. 

bee-smoker  (be'sm6'!'ker),  n.  In  bee-keeping, 
a small  portable  furnace  fitted  with  a bellows: 
used  to  produce  a cloud  of  smoke  and  to  blow 
it  into  a hive  to  stupefy  the  bees  and  keep  them 
quiet  when  the  hive  is  opened  to  remove  the 
honeycomb. 

Beeswax  cement.  See  *cement. 

Beet  army-worm,  carrion-beetle.  S ee*army- 
worm,  * carrion-beetle . — Chytridiose  of  beet. 

See  * chytridiose . 

bee-tent  (be'tent),  n.  A cover  or  tent  placed 
over  a hive  to  protect  it  from  the  bees  of  other 
hives. 

beetle2,  n — Aberrant  long-homed  beetle,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  cerambycid  series  belonging  to  tlie  small  and 
somewhat  discrepant  family  Spondylidse.  Four  species 
are  known  in  North  America,  and  all  live  under  the  bark 
of  pine-trees.— Brazilian  beetle. 

See  Brazilian  it  buy. — Checkered 
beetle,  any  member  of  the  coleop- 
terous family  Gleridee , the  species 
of  which  are  usually  beautifully 
marked  with  strongly  contrasting 
colors.— Elm  leaf-beetle.  See 
*lea/ -beetle.  -Feather- wing  bee- 
tle, any  member  of  the  coleopter- 
ous family  Trichopterygidse,  an 
assemblage  of  very  small  species 
having  long  narrow  wings  so 
fringed  with  long  hairs  as  to  ap- 
pear feather-like.— Hornets’-nest 
beetle,  a large  and  powerful  Eu- 
ropean Staphylinid  or  rove-beetle, 

Velleius  dilatcitus,  which  lives  only 
in  the  nests  of  wasps  and  hornets, 
feeding  on  the  wasp  larvae  and 
pupae  which  fall  from  their  cells, 
and  on  the  other  organic  refuse  of  the  nest.—  Oak- 
pruner  beetle,  a cerambycid  beetle  of  the  genus Elaphid- 
lon  (which  see).— Pear  ambrosia-beetle,  a scolytid 
beetle,  Xyleborm  pyri , which  also  affects  the  peach  and 
plum.—  Pear-blight  beetle.  Same  as  apple  tree  * shot- 
borer.—  Pine-destroying  beetle,  any  beetle  which  de- 
stroys pine-trees ; specifically,  Dendroctonus  ponderosae, 
one  of  the  most  destructive  enemies  of  western  United 
States  pine  forests.— Ship- timber  beetle,  a coleopter- 
ous insect,  Lymexylon  navale,  of  the  family  Lymexylon- 
idae,  formerly  noted  in  Europe  as  very  injurious  to 
timber  used  for  ship-building,  from  its  habit  of  drilling 
cylindrical  holes  in  the  hard  wood.— Tan-bark  beetle, 
a small  black  bostrychid  beetle,  Dinoderus  substriatus, 
which  attacks  hemlock  bark  which  has  been  stripped 
and  piled  for  tanning  purposes. 

beet-leaf  maggot,  miner,  Pegomya.  See 

*maggot,  *leaf -miner,  *Pegomya. 

beetle-crusher  (be'tl-krush/,er),  n.  A large 
foot.  [Slang.] 

beetle-sticker  (be'tl-stik//er),  n.  A jocular 
name  for  an  entomologist. 

beetle-weed  (be'tl-wed),  n.  See  * Galax. 

Beet-root  gum.  See  ★snim^.—Beet-root  sugar.  The 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  has  attained  an  enor- 
mous development,  a larger  product  from  this  source 
than  from  sugar-cane  being  made,  in  ordinary  years,  for 
the  general  commerce  of  the  world.  Sugar  from  these 
two  plants  is,  when  purified,  absolutely  the  same  sub- 
stance. 

beet-scab  (bet'skab),  n.  A disease  of  beet- 
roots caused  by  the  fungus  Oosporci  scabies . 
See  +scab. 

beet-sugar  (bet'shug^ar),  n.  Same  as  beet- 
root sugar,  under  beet-root Beet-sugar  indus- 

try, the  commercial  production  of  sugar  from  the  beet. 
In  the  United  States  this  business  after  many  failures  be- 
came successful  from  1888  onward.  In  1903  there  were 
55  factories  in  operation  with  a total  annual  capacity  of 
328,104  tons  of  sugar.  The  State  of  Michigan  led,  fol- 
lowed at  rather  long  intervals  by  California,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nebraska,  and  New  York,  five  other  States  having 
one  factory  each.  See  -ksugar-beet.  The  annual  period 
of  working  up  the  crop,  called  the  campaign,  occupies 
about  100  days.  In  the  factory  the  beets,  after  being 
washed  and  weighed,  are  sliced  into  cossettes  (see  ★coa- 
sette)  and  the  sugar  is  extracted  in  a “diffusion  battery,” 
consisting  of  14  air-tight  cylindrical  steel  vats,  each  hold- 
ing several  tons,  in  which,  under  some  pressure,  the  cos- 
settes are  subjected  to  14  applications  of  hot  water,  the  li- 


Pine-destroying Bee- 
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quid  passing  from  one  vat  to  another.  The  sugary  water 
is  defecated  by  being  mixed  with  lime,  “ carbonated  ” (see 
carbonation),  and  filtered,  the  process  being  once  re- 
peated, then,  after  being  treated  with  sulphur  fumes, 
evaporated  to  “thick  juice,”  and  through  several  further 
stages  brought  to  the  state  of  granulated  sugar.  The  local 
requisites  for  a factory  are,  besides  a supply  of  beets  with 
high  sugar  content,  a sufficiency  of  pure  water,  of  fuel 
(coal  most  often  used),  and  of  limestone,  together  with 
transportation  facilities. 

bee- van  (be 'van),  n.  A wagon  used  in  in- 
struction in  bee-culture. 

County  councils  have  already  done  good  work  in  pro- 
viding lectures  and  demonstrations  by  means  of  travel- 
ling bee-vans.  Natural  Science,  Oct.,  1896,  p.  273. 

bee- veil  (be'val),  n.  A veil  or  netting  worn 
over  the  head  to  protect  the  face  from  the 
attacks  of  bees  while  removing  honey  from  a 
hive  or  working  about  it.  It  is  worn  over  the 
hat  and  tucked  under  the  coat,  or  drawn  over 
a light  metal  frame  which  covers  the  head  and 
rests  oh  the  shoulders, 
bee-weed  (be'wed),  n.  See  *bee-plant. 
bee  wise  (be'wiz),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the 
bee.  [Rare.] 

On  every  side  occurred  suggestive  germs 

Of  that  — the  tree,  the  flower — or  take  the  fruit, — 

Some  rosy  shape,  continuing  the  peach, 

Curved  beewise  o’er  its  bough. 

Browning,  Pippa  Passes,  II.  90. 

befeast  (be-fest'),  v.  t.  To  treat  to  a feast; 
feast. 

befel,  pret.  A simplified  spelling  of  befell. 
befreeze  (be-frez'),  v.  t. ; pret.  befroze,  pp.  be- 
frozen,  ppr.  befreezing.  To  freeze  up  or  over ; 
freeze  thoroughly  or  completely, 
befrend,  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  befriend. 
befriender  (be-frend'er),  w.  One  who  befriends 
another. 

Love  and  serve  Man,  angelical  Befrienders. 

Edwin  Arnold , Light  of  the  World,  p.  24. 
beg,  V.  — To  go  a-begging,  to  go  about  begging;  figu- 
ratively, to  have  difficulty  in  finding  a purchaser  (for 
something  offered  for  sale)  or  an  incumbent  (for  an  office 
to  he  filled),  etc. ; hence,  to  be  in  little  demand ; have 
little  or  no  value  or  acceptance, 
begar  (be-gar'),  n.  [Hind,  begdr,  forced  labor 
(began,  a forced  laborer),  < Pers.  bikdr,  with- 
out work,  unemployed  (bikari,  idleness),  < bi, 
without,  + kar,  work.]  Forced  labor  in  some 
parts  of  India,  as  in  the  construction  of  roads, 
irrigating  banks,  etc.  [Anglo-Indian.] 
begarry  (be-ga'ri),  rt. ; pi.  begarries  (-riz). 
[Hind,  began:  see  *begar.]  One  who  is  en- 
gaged in  forced  labor.  See  *bcgar.  [Anglo- 
Indian.] 

beggar,  n — Beggar’s  ultramarine  black.  Same  as 
Spanish  black  (which  see,  under  black). — Beggar’s  vel- 
vet, the  loose,  fuzzy,  wool-like  particles  which  collect  in 
the  seams  of  clothing  and  under  furniture,  carpets,  etc. 
beggar* S-lice,  n.  3.  A name  of  the  European 
stickseed,  Lappula  Lappula;  of  the  hound’s- 
tongne,  Cynoglossum  officinale;  of  the  species 
of  Meibomia  (see  * beggar-weed , 2);  and  proba- 
bly of  other  plants  with  adhesive  seeds  or  pods, 
beggar-weed,  n.  2.  A plant  of  any  species  of 
Meibomia,  the  tick-trefoil,  particularly  of  M. 
tortuosa,  the  Florida  beggarweed.  This  is  a tall 
species,  native  in  the  West  Indies 
and  probably  in  southern  Florida, 
now  found  very  valuable  for  for- 
age and  soiling  purposes  on  light 
sandy  soils  in  the  warmest  parts 
of  the  southern  United  States. 

Beggiatoa  (bej-i-at'6-ii),  n. 
[NL.  (Trevisan,  ' 1842), 
named  after  Beggiato,  an 
Italian  botanist.]  A genus 
of  filamentous  bacteria 
consisting  of  non-septate, 
mostly  colorless  filaments 
containing  sulphur  gran- 
ules and  possessing  an  un- 
dulatory  motion.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  sulphur  springs  and  sea- 
water. 71.  alba  is  the  most  com- 
mon species ; it  occurs  on  decay- 
ing plants  in  sulphur  springs  and 
produces  slimy  flakes. 

Beggiatoaceae  (be,j'/i-a-td- 
a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Beg- 
giatoa + -acese.]  A family 
of  filamentous  bacteria, 
typified  by  the  genus  Beg- 
giatoa. 

beggingly  (beg'ing-li),  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  a beggar ; 
as  a beggar.  Florio. 

Even  my  bonnet  . . . how  beg- 
gingly she  looks  at  that. 

Beggiatoa  alba.  Misg  Mitfcrrd,  Our  Village,  I.  51. 

a,  living  filament,  show-  i • n, 

ing  sulphur  granules;  b,  UBglft  (be -gift  ),  V.  t.  To 
filament  after  treatment  thrust  gifts  Upon.  Carlyle. 
with  sulphur  carbonate.  /■>_  - • j/\  J 

Magnified.  begigged  (be-gigd  ),  p.  a. 


bejuco 

Infatuated;  crazy:  as,  begigged  about  bridge 
whist.  [Colloq.,  southern  U.  S.  ] 
begon,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  begone. 
begoniad  (be-go'ni-ad),  n.  [NL.,  < Begonia  + 
-ad1.]  A plant  of  the  family  Begoniacese. 
beharad  (ba-ha-rad'),  n.  A mnemonic  word 
representing  the  four  letters  BHKD,  which 
indicate,  according  to  Hebrew  chronology,  the 
first  molad  of  creation.  See  *molad.  The  numer- 
ical value  of  the  four  Hebrew  letters  is  2,  5,  200,  and  4. 
The  2 stands  for  Monday  (the  day  when  the  “great 
lights  ’’  were  created),  the  5 for  the  fifth  hour  (11  A.  ji.), 
and  the  204  for  the  parts  of  an  hour.  Since  an  hour  con- 
tains 1,080  parts,  and  the  lunar  month  contains  29  days, 
12  hours,  and  793  parts  of  an  hour,  the  first  molad  would 
fall  on  Monday  at  5 or  about  11.12  A.  M. 

behead,  v.  t.  3.  To  tap  (a  stream)  and  divert 
its  upper  waters  through  new  channels : said  of 
the  encroachment  of  one  stream  upon  another 
in  such  a way  as  to  ‘ capture  ’ its  head  and 
upper  tributaries. — Beheaded  river,  in  phys.  geog., 
the  remaining  lower  course  of  a river  after  its  former 
upper  waters  have  been  captured  or  diverted  to  another 
stream. 

beheadal  (be-hed'al),  n.  [ behead  -1-  -al. ] Be- 
heading; decapitation, 
behed,  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  behead. 
behen,  n.  Also,  same  as  bene. — oil  of  behen.  Same 
as  ben-oil. 

beheilic  (be-hen'ik),  a.  Same  as  benic Be- 

henic  acid,  a crystalline  acid,  C22H44O2,  found  in  behen- 
oil  from  the  seeds  of  Moringa  Moringa.  It  melts  at  73°  C. 
behen-Oil  (be'hen-oil),  n.  Same  as  ben-oil. 
behenolic  (be-he-no'lik),  a.  [ behen  + -ol  + - ic .] 
Derived  from  bebenic  acid — Behenolic  acid,  a 
crystalline  acid,  C22H40O2;  obtained  by  treating  dibrom- 
behenic  acid  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  melts  at  57.5°  C. 
Behmenism,  n.  Same  as  * Boehmenism. 
Behmenist,  n.  Same  as  *Boehmenist. 
behold,  v.  t.  4.  In  astro!.,  to  cast  (an  aspect), 
behram  (ba'riim),  n.  A copper  coin  of  Mysore, 
equal  to  half  a piee. 

beige,  a.  II.  n.  A thin,  wiry  dress-fabric  of 
worsted,  originally  nnbleached,  but  now  made 
in  all  colors  and  many  designs, 
beignet  (ban-ya'),  )i.  [F.]  A fritter  composed 
of  various  ingredients. 

beiju  (ba-e-zbo'),  n.  [Pg.,  from  Braz.]  The 
name  in  Brazil  for  cassava-bread.  See  cassava. 
being,  n.  7.  A living;  livelihood;  means  of 
subsistence;  home.  Spectator,  No.  544.  [Ob- 
solete or  prov.  Eng.] 

“I  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  a beein  for  you  ” 
(Mrs.  Gummidge  meant  a home)  “ again  you  come  back  — 
to  keep  a beein  here  for  any  that  may  hap  to  come  back, 
Dan’l.”  Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  xxxii. 

Truth  of  being,  the  totality  of  that  which  is  such  as  it 
is  independently  of  any  assertion  about  it ; truth  in  the 
objective  sense. 

beingless  (be  'ing-les),  a.  Without  being ; non- 
existent. Galt. 

beingness  (be'ing-nes),  n.  Actual  existence; 
entity.  J.  Chandler. 

be-inked  (be-inkt'),  p.  a.  Smeared  or  daubed 
with  ink.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxxv. 
beisa  (bi'sa),  n.  [Northeast  African.]  A 
large  antelope,  Oryx  beisa,  of  northeastern  Af- 


Beisa  ( Oryx  beisa). 


rica,  of  a light-gray  color  with  black  markings. 
The  horns  are  long,  almost  straight,  and  di- 
rected backward.  It  is  a near  relative  of  the 
South  African  oryx,  O.  gazella.  See  oryx. 
bejant  (be'jant),  n.  Same  as  began. 
bejuco,  n.  2.  A name  applied  especially  to 
climbing  palms,  species  of  Calamus  and  Dse- 
monorops,  known  commercially  as  ratans.  The 


bejuco 

stems  are  remarkable  for  their  tenacity,  flexibility,  and 
length,  and  are  used  in  the  construction  of  bridges, 
houses,  and  fish-corrals.  They  also  furnish  material  for 
cordage,  for  the  cane  bottoms  of  beds  and  chairs,  and 
for  hats,  mats,  and  fine  cigar-cases.  See  ratan , 2,  and 
calamus,  3.  [Philippine  Is.] 

beknown  (be-non'),  a.  Known:  as,  “the  sea- 
man was  beknown  to  me,”  Dickens,  Mutual 
Friend,  I.  ii.  12. 

bel,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  bell. 

B.  E.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature : same  as  *B.  Lit. 
belah  (be'la),  n.  [Native  Australian.]  The 
desert  she-oak,  Casuarina  glauca,  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  Australia,  yielding  a hard, 
durable  wood.  Also  beala,  belar,  billa , and 
beat;  known  among  the  colonists  as  bull-oak. 
See  she-oak. 

belamarine  (bel-am'a-rin),  n.  [Appar.  bel- 
ladonna), + Amar(yllis)  + -irte2.]  An  alkaloid 
formed  in  the  tubers  of  Amaryllis  belladonna, 
which  grows  in  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles, 
belay,  V.  t — Belay,  there ! hold  on ! stop ! enough ! — 
an  order  to  sailors  preparatory  to  making  fast  the  rope 
on  which  they  are  hauling. 

bel  canto  (bel  kan'to).  [It.]  The  art  of  sing- 
ing in  an  artistic  and  finished  manner,  espe- 
cially after  the  best  Italian  operatic  tradi- 
tions, often  with  emphasis  upon  a smooth  and 
expressive  delivery  of  cantabile  passages, 
belduque  (bel-do'ka),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.;  said  to  be 
a corruption  of  Sp.  verdugo,  a sword.]  A large, 
heavy  sheath-knife,  used  in  Mexico  and  some 
parts  of  the  western  United  States, 
belemnitoid  (be-lem'ni-toid),  a.  [ Belemnites 
+ -oid.']  Allied  to  Belemnites. 
Belemnocrinus  (be-lem-nok'ri-nus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  fiLkeyvov,  a dart,  + ttplvov,  a lily.]  The 
only  genus  of  an  extinct  family  of  the  Crinoi- 
dea,  or  fossil  encrinites,  termed  Belemnocrini- 
dse.  It  occurs  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

belemnoid,  a.  II.  n.  One  of  the  BefemMoidea;  a 
belemnite  or  fossil  dibranchiate  cephalopod, 
or  a related  form. 

Belemnoidea  (be-lem-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  {tefeyvov,  a dart,  + eldog,  form.]  An  order 
or  suborder  of  the  dibranchiate  cephalopods, 
now  almost  extinct,  but  very  abundant  in  the 
Mesozoic  age.  They  have  internal  chambered  shells 
with  septa  traversed  by  a siphuncle,  the  posterior  part 
of  the  shell  bearing  a calcareous  guard  or  sheath.  The 
arms,  10  in  number,  are  provided  with  hooklets.  Some 
authors  include  in  this  suborder  the  coiled  living  Spirula. 
In  several  of  the  fossil  species  the  head,  arms,  and  ink-bag 
of  the  animal  have  not  infrequently  been  preserved. 

Belemnoteuthidse  (be-lem-no-tu'thi-de),  n. pi. 
[NL.,  < Belemnoteuthis  + -idee.]  A family  of 
Belemnoidea,  or  dibranchiate  cephalopods,  with 
a shell  composed  of  a conic  phragmacone  and 
proostracum,  and  the  rostrum  or  guard  greatly 
reduced.  The  species  are  found  in  the  Trias- 
sic  and  Jurassic  rocks. 

Belemnoteuthis  (be-lem-no-tu'this),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  peXeyvov,  a dart,  + revdig,  a squid.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Belemnoteuthidee. 

beletter  (be-let'er),  v.  t.  1.  To  write  letters 
to  ; invite  or  inform  by  letter. 

The  University-orator  . . . belettered  all  the  lords  of 
the  privy-council.  Fuller , Hist.  Camb.,  p.  179.  A.  E.  D. 

2.  To  decorate  with  letters  or  with  appended 
abbreviations  of  office  or  title,  such  as  F.  B. 
G.  S.,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  LL.D.,  etc.  [Kare  in  both 
uses.] 

The  mania  prevalent  among  people  of  more  ambition 
than  performance  for  belettering  themselves. 

Athenseum,  May  19,  1899,  p.  638.  N.  E.  D. 

beleve,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  believe. 

Belgian  blocks,  nearly  cubical  blocks  of  granite,  trap 
or  other  suitable  stone  used  for  pavements.— Belgian 
canary.  See  ■*canary.— Belgian-Silesian  furnace. 

See  iefumace. 

belief,  n. — Primary  belief,  in  the  philosophy  of  com- 
mon sense,  one  of  the  irresistible  beliefs  which  no  man 
sane  enough  for  the  business  of  life  can  really  doubt, 
and  which,  not  in  the  least  doubting,  we  really  regard  as 
infallible  truths,  whether  we  set  down  a doubt  of  them 
on  paper  or  otherwise  make  believe  to  doubt  them,  or 
not. 

beliefless  (be-lefTes),  a.  Having  no  belief  ; in- 
disposed to  believe. 

And  most  belief  less,  that  had  most  believed. 

Clough,  Easter  Day,  i.  10. 

believ,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  believe. 
Beliuuridae  (bel-i-nu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Belinurus  + -idee.]  A family  of  merostome 
crustaceans  closely  allied  to  the  living  limulus 
and  resembling  a larval  phase  of  that  crab. 
The  eephalothorax  is  broad,  abdomen  with  distinct  seg- 
ments, and  the  telson  a long  spine.  They  occur  in  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks. 


Belinurus  (bel-i-nu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  an 
error  for  *Belonurus,  <Gr.  fieMivy,  a needle,  + 
ovpa,  tail.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Belinuridse. 

Belis  (be'lis),  n.  [NL.  (Salisbury,  1807),  in 
allusion  to  the  form  of  the  leaves,  < Gr.  fttTiog, 
a dart.]  A genus  of  trees  of  the  family  Pina- 
cese.  See  Cunninghamia. 

bell1,  n.  2.  (<7)  The  movable  cap  of  a blast-furnace. 
It  is  lowered  to  put  in  the  charge  of  ore,  and  rises  after 
the  charging  to  keep  the  top  gas-tight,  (h)  An  enlarged 
section  at  the  end  of  a cast-iron  pipe,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  furnish  a means  of  making  a joint  with  the 
next  pipe. 

5.  A bell-shaped  rock-mass  of  somewhat 
doubtful  origin  occurring  occasionally  in 
sedimentary  rocks.  The  inverted  position  of 
of  these  masses  leads  to  the  theory  that  they 
were  the  result  of  some  local  disturbance  of 
sedimentation.  Some  may  be  due  to  contem- 
poraneous erosion — Bell  and  spigot,  a form  of 
cast-iron  pipe  commonly  used  for  underground  pipe- 


Cross-section  of  Bell-and-spigot. 


lines.  Each  length  of  pipe  has 
other  end  forming  a bell  large 
straight  end  of  the  next  length. 
— Bell  dollar,  the  silver  glocken- 
thaler  of  Brunswick,  which  has 
on  it  the  representation  of  a bell. 
— Bow  bells,  the  celebrated  peal 
of  bells  of  Bow  Church  (properly 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow), 
situated  in  Cheapside,  near  the 
center  of  the  City  of  London. — 
Cap  and  bells.  See  ★capi.— 
Liberty  bell,  the  bell  which 
was  in  the  tower  of  the  state- 
house  (since  called  Independence 
Hall)  in  Philadelphia,  and  which 
was  rung  on  the  occasion  of  the 
proclamation  of  Independence 
made  July  4,  1776.  It  happened 
to  bear  a biblical  inscription 
(“Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof  ”)  which  made  its  use  on 
that  occasion  especially  appro- 
priate, and  established  its  popu- 
lar name.— Savart’s  bell  and 
resonator,  an  apparatus  used 
to  show  the  influence  of  boxes 
in  strengthening  sound.  A hemi- 
spherical brass  vessel  is  set  in 
vibration  by  means  of  a violin 
bow.  A cardboard  cylinder, 
closed  at  one  end,  is  then  placed 
at  varying  distances  and  inclina- 
tions, to  show  its  effect  as  a 
resonator.— Uterine  bell,  one 
of  the  peculiar  bell-shaped  or 
funnel-like  structures,  with  mus- 
cular walls,  found  in  the  ne- 
mathelminth  Echinorhynchus , 
whose  contractions  serve  to  draw 
into  the  bell  the  impregnated 
eggs  which  float  freely  in  the 
body-cavity,  and  to  force  them 
along  into  the  uterus  and  vagina 
and  thence  to  the  exterior. — 
Within  the  sound  of  Bow 
hells,  within  the  limits  of  the 
City  of  London. 


one  straight  end,  the 
enough  to  receive  the 


Uterine  Bell. 

Female  Genital  Appara- 
tus of  Echinorhynchus. 
Diagrammatic,  a,  ovaries; 
b,  ligament;  c,  anterior 
aperture  of  uterine  bell ; d, 
posterior  ditto;  e,  anterior 
aperture  of  one  of  the  two 
oviducts  (g) ; /,  uterine 
bell ; h,  uterus  ; i,  female 
ape  ture ; /,  vagina.  The 
arrows  indicate  the  course 
taken  by  the  eggs  in  pass- 
ing from  the  body  cavity 
to  the  exterior.  (From 
“Lang's  Comparative 
Anatomy.") 


Having  been  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells  he  can- 
not help  being  a son  of  Cockaigne. 

Punch,  Dec.  30,  1894,  p.  294. 

Bell  process.  See  * process . 
belladonna,  n — Japanese  belladonna,  Scopolina 
Japonica , the  rhizome  of  which  appears  in  trade  as  a 
substitute  for  belladonna. 

belladonnine  (bel-a-don'in),  n.  [ belladonna 
+ -i»e2.]  An  amorphous  alkaloid,  C17H2iN02, 
associated  with  atropine  or  hyoscyamine  in 
Atropa  Belladonna. 

Bellani  lucimeter.^  See  *lucimeter. 
bella-moth  (bel'a-moth'*').  n.  A moth,  Utetheisa 
bella  (which  see  with  cut), 
belland  (bel'and),  n.  A form  of  lead-poison- 
ing to  which  lead-miners  are  subject.  Coal 
and  Metal  Miners’  Pocket-book. 
bell-bearer  (bel'bar-er),  n.  A leaf-hopper, 
Bocydium  tintimnabuliferum. 
bell-binder  (bel'bin-der),  n.  Same  as  bell- 
bind. 

bell-bird,  n.  4 In  New  Zealand,  one  of  the 
Meliphagidse,  Anthornis  melanura. — 5.  In  Aus- 
tralia, Oreoica  gutturalis,  one  of  the  shrikes, 
bell-bottomed  (berbot//umd),  a.  Having  flar- 
ing bottoms : as,  bell-bottomed  trousers, 
bell-cord  n.— Bell-cord  hanger,  a swinging  strap  or 
rod  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a passenger-car  and 
carrying  a guide-ring  for  a bell-cord. 

Belleek  ware.  See  *ware. — Carved  Belleek. 

See  American  * porcelain . 

Belleville  boiler.  See  *boiler. 


belly-bar 

bell-faced  (bel'fast),  a.  Having  the  striking 
face  convex  or  rounded : said  of  a hammer, 
bell-horse  (bel'hors),  n.  1.  A horse  wearing 
a bell ; especially,  a horse  adorned  with  bells, 
ribbons,  etc.,  used  in  celebrating  May-day, 
which,  in  consequence,  is  called  bell-horse  day. 
[Eng.] — 2.  A workman  who  finds  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  exert  himself  more  than  his  fellow 
employees,  in  order  to  give  grounds  for  the 
discharge  of  those  who  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  pace  set  by  him.  [Slang,  Eng.] 
bellicosity  (bel-i-kos'i-ti),  n. ; pi.  bellicosities 
(-tiz).  Bellicose  tendency  or  disposition ; war- 
like intention  or  desire.  Manchester  Examiner, 
July  9,  1884. 

bellite  (bel'It),».  [Be!?,  a proper  name,  + -ite2.] 
An  explosive,  of  Swedish  invention,  consisting 
of  a mixture  of  5 parts  of  ammonium  nitrate 
with  1 part  of  meta-dinitrobenzene,  melted  to- 
gether, pressed  while  warm,  and  granulated, 
bell-joint  (be! 'joint),  n.  An  abbreviation  of 
bell-and-spigot  joint. 

bell-moth  (bel'mfith),  n.  The  oblique-banded 
leaf-roller,  Archips  rosaceana,  an  American 
tortricid  moth  which  when  at  rest  holds  its 
wings  in  the  shape  of  a bell ; also,  any  other 
tortricid  moth  of  similar  shape. 

Bellocq’s  cannula.  See  cannula. 
bellows,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  2.  In  photog.,  that 
part  of  a camera  which  connects  the  front  and 
back  portions  and  is  capable  of  being  extended 
or  closed  as  desired. — 3.  In  organ-building , the 
extensive  apparatus  by  which  air  is  supplied 
and  compressed  for  the  sounding  of  the  pipes. 
It  usually  includes  two  distinct  parts,  an  oblique  bellows, 
or  feeder  (resembling  the  ordinary  household  bellows, 
but  on  a large  scale),  by  which  the  air  is  pumped  into 
the  reservoir,  and  a reservoir,  called  the  storage-bellows, 
which  is  a horizontal  bellows  (having  its  top  and  bottom 
boards  parallel  and  connected  by  creased  folds  of  leather) 
so  loaded  by  blocks  of  lead  or  other  weights  that  the  air 
within  is  maintained  at  a constant  compression  or  ten* 
sion.  From  the  reservoir  lead  off  the  wind-trunks  by 
which  the  compressed  air  is  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the 
instrument.  Furthermore,  on  the  wind-trunks  are  usu- 
ally placed  small  bellows  with  springs,  called  concussion- 
bellows,  panting -bellows,  or  winkers,  by  which  sudden  ir- 
regularities in  pressure  are  taken  up  and  counteracted. 
—Facings  bellows,  in  foundry-work,  a hand-blower  for 
distributing  fine  dust  or  facings  over  a mold,  to  give  a 
finished  surface  to  it,  preparatory  to  casting.— Hessian 
bellows,  a blower  invented  in  Thuringia  about  1621.  It 
consists  of  a flat  vane  having  an  inlet-valve  for  air,  which 
reciprocates  in  a sector-shaped  box.  The  air-outlet  is 
close  to  the  hinge. 

bellows-leather  (bel'oz-leTH'-'er),  n.  Leather 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bellows:  usually 
made  from  side  leather, 
bellows-tongue  (bel'dz-tung),  n.  A large 
tongue  stitched  in  each  side  of  a shoe  (usually 
high-laced)  to  the  top,  for  protection  against 
snow  and  water. 

bell-pipe  (bel'pip),  n.  A pipe  with  a bell  or 
socket  at  one  end  to  make  the  joint  with  the 
next  length. 

bell-pit  (bel'pit),  n.  In  mining  salt  and  other 
minerals,  a pit  which  is  gradually  widened  to 
100  or  200  feet  in  diameter,  becoming  cylindri- 
cal below. 

bell-scale  (bel'skal),  ».  In  bell-founding,  a 
scale  or  standard  of  reference  of  any  sort  by 
which  the  dimensions,  proportions,' or  pitch 
of  a bell  are  measured. 

bell-strap  (bel'strap),  n.  A strap  running 
lengthwise  through  a railway  or  other  car  and 
attached  to  a signal-gong, 
belltopper  (bel'top-er),  n.  A colloquial  name 
in  Australia  and  to  some  extent  in  Great 
Britain  for  a tall  silk  hat. 
bell-tree  (bel'tre),  n.  1.  The  silverbell,  Mohro- 
dendron  Carolinum. — 2.  A tall  branching  frame 
bearing  several  small  bells  which  can  thus  be 
shaken  at  once : usually  a mere  toy,  but  occa- 
sionally used  in  popular  band-music. 

Bellvale  flags.  See  *)latji. 
bell-wheel  (bel'hwel),  n.  A form  of  toothed 
wheel  in  which  the  pitch-surface  is  a frustum 
of  a hyperboloid  of  revolution.  This  gives  to  the 
wheel  a shape  which,  in  projection,  suggests  the  usual 
profile  of  a church  bell.  It  was  used  in  textile  practice 
in  former  times  to  give  a special  and  varying  velocity- 
ratio  of  the  driving  and  the  driven  shaft. 

belly-ache,  «.- Dry  belly-ache,  girdle-pain  in  the 
abdomen,  due  to  disease  of  the  spine, 
belly-bar  (bel  'i-bar),  n.  A bar  used  in  piano- 
forte-making. See  the  extract. 

Beneath  the  strings  from  where  the  hammers  rise,  to 
the  bent  side,  back,  and  end  of  the  case,  is  the  sound- 
board of  spruce  fir,  barred  beneath  with  batons,  usu- 
ally of  the  same  wood,  technically  “ belly-bars ,"  which 
strengthen  the  belly,  and  by  increasing  its  elasticity,  ex- 
tend its  power  to  form  nodes  or  centers  of  vibration,  and 


belly-bar 

«hus  respond  more  promptly  and  effectively  to  the  vibra- 
tions which  are  passed  to  it  from  the  strings,  when  set 
in  movement,  through  the  hardwood  belly  bridge. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  May  6,  1905,  p.  24536. 

belly-bump  (bel'i-bump),  a dr.  Prone  on  a 
sled,  as  a child  in  sliding  down  hill.  Dialect 
Notes,  III.  iii,  181.  [New  England.] 
belly-bumper  (bel'i-bum//per),  n.  The  act  of 
sliding  down  hill  prone  on  the  sled.  In  New 
York,  etc.,  belly-whopper.  Also  used  adverb- 
ially. [New  England.] 

bellyman  (bel'i-man),  n. ; pi.  belly  men  (-men). 
In  pianoforte-making,  one  who  makes  or  fits 
the  soundboards. 

Belly  River  series.  See  ★series, 
belly-stay,  n.  2.  A plate  on  a locomotive 
which  goes  under  the  belly  of  the  boiler,  act- 
ing as  a support  for  the  latter  and  binding  the 
frame-plates  together.  When  the  locomotive 
has  inside  cylinders  the  belly-stay  also  carries 
the  cross-head  guides. 

belodont  (bel'o-dont), n.  [Belodon.]  A mem- 
ber of  the  reptilian  family  Belodontidse. 
Beloidea  (bel-o-i'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fieAog,  a dart,  + eldog,  form.]  A family  of  sol- 
itary or  colonial  peripyleean  radiolarians  hav- 
ing a skeleton  of  loose  silicious  needles.  It 
contains  the  genera  Thalassosphsera,  Thalas- 
soplancta,  Physematium,  Belonozoum,  and 
Sphserozoum. 

belonesite  (be-lon'e-sit),  n.  [Said  to  be  < Gr. 
peh&vri,  a needle  (referring  to  the  form  of  the 
crystals),  + -iie3.  The  proper  form  belonite  is 
used  in  another  application.)  A magnesium 
molybdate  occurring  in  white  acicular  tetrag- 
onal crystals:  found  on  Vesuvius  in  the  lava 
of  1872. 

Belonesox  (be-lon'e-soks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
jie/.ovr/,  a needle,  + II.  esox,  a kind  of  pike  (see 
Esox ).]  A genus  of  pcecilioid  fishes  found  in 
Honduras : characterized  by  the  elongate  jaws. 
B.  belizanus  is  the  known  species, 
belonophobia  (bel-o-no-fo'bi-a),  m.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  pelovy,  a needle,  + -0 oflia,  < </>o/3eTv,  fear.] 
A morbid  fear  of  needles  and  pins, 
belonospherite  (bel"o-no-sfe'rit),  n.  [Gr.  fle- 
Uvy,  a needle,  + cnpalpa,  sphere,  + -ife2.]  A 
term  devised  by  Vogelsang  (1872)  for  minute 
spherulites  with  radiate  crystalline  texture, 
often  found  in  partly  glassy  lavas,  especially 
the  more  silicious  ones,  such  as  rhyolite,  and  in 
artificial  glasses.  Compare  globospherite  and 
*granospherite. 

Belosepia  (bel-o-se'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  IUaoc, 
a dart,  -I-  oyma,  a cuttlefish.]  A genus  of 
dibranchiate  cephalopods  or  cuttlefishes  from 
the  Eocene  Tertiary  rocks. 

Belou  (bel'o),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson,  1763,  adopted 
from  Eheede,  1682),  from  one  of  the  forms  of 
(Bengali?)  bel,  a Hindu  name  of  the  Bengal 
quince,  Belou  Marmelos.  ] A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  family  Bu- 
tacex.  See  JEgle. 

Belpaire  fire-box.  See  * fire-box. 
belt,  ».  6.  In  a war-ship,  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, in  the  vicinity  of  the  water-line,  protected 
by  external  armor-plating.  A complete  belt  is 
one  in  which  the  armor  extends  from  stem  to 
stern:  & partial  belt  extends  over  only  part  of 
the  length. — 7.  In  archery,  a strap  for  sus- 
pending the  quiver:  usually  worn  round  the 
waist  of  the  archer — Belt  of  high  pressure,  belt 
of  low  pressure.  See  kpressure.—  Belt  of  rains,  see 
★mini. — Cotton  belt,  the  portion  of  the  southern 
United  States  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  At- 
lantic (including  North  Carolina),  where  cotton  is  best 
and  most  extensively  cultivated.  See  Cotton  States , un- 
der cottont. — Thermal  belt.  See  kthermal. 
belt-armor,  n.  It  extends  from  4 to  6 feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  to  varying  heights  above  it.  In 
vessels  with  a partial  belt  the  armor-protection  is  com- 
pleted at  the  ends  by  a diagonal  or  athwartships  belt  in 
the  interior  from  side  to  side.  In  modern  vessels  the 
armoring  of  the  side  is  continued  above  the  belt  by  the 
casemate  armor. 

belt-concentrator  (belt'kon'/sen-tra-tor),  n. 
See  ★ concentrator . 

belt-conveyer  (belt'kon-va'er),  n.  See  * con- 
veyer,i 4. 

belt-coupled  (belt'kup"ld),  a.  Connected  by 
a belt:  applied  specifically  to  a machine  which 
is  driven  by  an  engine  through  a belt  instead 
of  directly  or  by  gears. 

belt-COUrse  (belt'kdrs),  n.  Same  as  string- 
course. 

belt-driven  (belt'driv,/n),  a.  In  mack.,  driven 
by  means  of  a flexible  belt.  It  is  used  of  pumps, 
air-compressors,  electric  generators,  etc.,  somewhat  in 
opposition  to  direct-connected,  which  indicates  that  no 
transmission  element  intervenes ; and  specifically  of 
a form  of  motor-cycle  or  motor-car  in  which  a flat  or 


angular  belt  is  used  to  transmit  power  to  the  driving- 
wheels  instead  of  a chain  or  a shaft  and  gears. 

Belted  cruiser.  See  ★cruiser.— Belted  plains.  See 
★ plain. — Belted  ship,  an  early  type  of  armored  war- 
ship in  which  the  hull  protection  was  concentrated  in 
the  water-line  armor-belt.  White,  Manual  of  Naval 
Arch.,  p.  33. 

belt-fork  (belt'ffirk),  n,  A two-pronged  de- 
vice for  shifting  the  operating  belt  of  a ma- 
chine from  one  pulley  to  another, 
belt-frame  (belt' fram),  n.  In  shipbuilding, 
a frame  to  which  a belt  of  protective  armor 
is  to  be  attached,  and  hence  built  up  of  plates 
and  angles  much  deeper  and  stronger  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  frames:  same  as *web- 
frame. 

belting,  n — Gut  belting,  machine  belting  made  of 
catgut.  It  ia  usually  round  and  quite  small, 
belt-knife  (belt'nif),  n.  A knife  which  re- 
volves over  wheels,  as  a hand-saw  or  circular 
saw : used  in  splitting  hides  or  skins.  Modern 
Amer.  Tanning,  p.  110. 

belt-perch  (belt'perch),  n.  A wooden  or  metal 
bar  placed  beside  a belt-pniley  to  support  the 
belt  when  it  is  thrown  off  the  pulley  for  re- 
pairs. This  prevents  the  belt  from  being 
caught  on  the  revolving  shaft, 
belt-pump  (belt ' pump),  n.  A belt-driven 
pump. 

belt-punch  (belt 'punch),  n.  A punch  made 
up  in  the  form  of  pliers  for  piercing  holes  in 
belting  through  which  the  lacing  or  rivets  are 
passed  when  the  ends  are  coupled  together. 
Beltrami’s  equation.  See  ★ equation . 
belt-stretcher  (belt'strech,/er),  n.  A piece  of 
mechanism  for  stretching  new  leather  belts, 
especially  when  they  are  to  he  laced  or  ce- 
mented, so  as  to  make  them  grip  the  pulleys 
tightly. 

belt-table  (belt'ta/'bl),  n.  Same  as  *belt-con- 
centrator. 

belt-tightener,  n.  2.  A device  used  for  pull- 
ing the  ends  of  a belt  together  when  they  are 
to  be  laced  or  cemented.  Clamps  are  attached 
to  the  ends  of  the  belt,  and  are  then  drawn 
together  by  screws. 

belugite  (be-lu'git),  n.  [ beluga  + -ite-/\  In 
petrog.,  the  name  proposed  by  Spun-  (1900)  for 
granular  igneous  rocks  intermediate  in  compo- 
sition between  diorite  and  diabase,  especially 
as  to  the  lime-soda  feldspar,  which  is  andesine 
or  labradorite. 

belying  (be-li'iug),  n.  The  telling  of  lies  about 
one;  calumniation:  as,  “backbiting  and  bely- 
ing," Swinburne,  Essays  and  Studies,  Pref.  x. 
bemaim  (be-mam'),  v.  t.  To  maim  seriously; 
wound. 

Spoiled  of  their  goods,  bemaimed  and  slaine. 

Stow,  Annals,  p.  673. 

bemaster  (be-mas'ter),  v.  t.  To  master  com- 
pletely. B.  'Taylor,  Trans,  of  Goethe’s  Faust. 
Bembecides  (bem-bes'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bembex  (-bee-)  + -ides.]  The  Bembecidse  consid- 
ered as  a group  of  less  than  family  rank:  vir- 
tually synonymous  with  Bembecinse. 
bembil  (bem'bil),  n.  [Australian.]  In  Aus- 
tralia, Eucalyptus  populnea,  a tree  yielding  a 
hard,  heavy  timber  used  for  building  purposes, 
posts,  and  mauls.  From  the  leaves  is  obtained, 
an  oil  resembling  cajeput.  Also  called  poplar- 
box  and  red  box. 

bementite  (be'ment-It),  n.  [Named  after  C. 
S.  Bernent  of  Philadelphia.]  A hydrated  man- 
ganese silicate  occurring  in  grayish-yellow 
stellate  forms  with  micaceous  structure : found 
at  Franklin  Furnace,  New  Jersey. 
ben1,  adv.  2.  In  mining,  inward;  toward  the 
workings.  [Scotch.] 

ben1,  n.  2.  In  mining : (a)  The  right  to  enter 
the  mine  and  work.  A workman  may  claim 
his  ben,  have  his  right  to  cars  acknowledged, 
and  delegate  it  to  his  hoys.  Hence — (b)  A 
day’s  work.  The  terms  quarter-ben,  half-ben, 
three-quarters-ben  are  used  to  denote  the  pro- 
portion of  a man’s  darg,  or  day’s  output  of 
mineral,  which  a youth  is  able  or  allowed  to 
put  out.  Barrowman,  Glossary.  [Scotch.] 
benab  (ba-nab'),  n.  [Also  benaboo  ; from  a na- 
tive name  (Carib?)  in  Guiana.]  A temporary 
shelter  made  of  leaves  and  branches  and  sup- 
ported on  a framework  of  poles.  Also  benaboo. 
[Guiana.] 

Bence-Jones  albumin,  albuminuria,  albu- 
mose.  See  * albumin. 

bench,  n.  8.  (b)  (2)  A horizontal  subdivision 
of  a bed  of  coal  or  other  mineral. — 11.  A 
glass  tray  in  which  microscopical  slides  can  he 
placed,  in  a vertical  position,  for  staining  or 


bending-machine 

other  purposes.— Anxious  bench.  See'  kanxious 
seat. — Mourners’  bench.  See  kmourner l. — Optical 
bench,  an  apparatus  suitable  for  experiments  in  optics, 
particularly  on  the  interference  of  light.  It  consists  of  a 
properly  supported  horizontal  brass  bar,  accurately  gradu- 
ated, along  which  vertical  uprights  can  slide  freely.  A 
vernier  is  attached  to  each  upright.  An  adjustable  slit, 
a metal  plate  for  holding  special  instruments,  and  a mi- 
crometer eyepiece  with  cross-wire  form  the  usual  outfit. 
— Sloid  bench.  See  -keloid . 

bench-board  (beneh'bord),  n.  A board  used  by 
molders,  on  which  the  pattern  is  laid  when 
starting  to  fill  the  flask  with  sand.  This  board 
is  removed  after  the  flask  is  turned  over,  so 
that  the  cope  can  be  put  on. 
bench-diggings  (bencli'dig"ingz),  n.  pi.  In 
mining,  river  placers  not  subject  to  overflow, 
bench-grinder  (bench'grm,'der),  n.  A small 
machine  for  grinding  which,  having  short  legs, 
is  set  on  a bench  to  bring  it  to  a convenient 
height. 

benchlet  (benchTet),  n.  [bench  + -let.]  A 
small  bench  ; a stool.  Carlyle. 
bench-level,  n.  2.  The  elevation  of  a sur- 
veyor’s bench-mark  above  a given  or  datum- 
plane. 

benchucha  (ben-ch6'cha),  n.  [From  some 
S.  Amer.  source  ?]  A large  South  American 
reduviid  bug,  probably  of  the  genus  Conorhinus, 
which  sucks  the  blood  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, including  man. 

benchy  (bench'i),  a.  In  mining,  characterized 
by  benches,  as  a lode  orbed. 
bend1,  n.  13.  Power;  ability:  as,  that  is  above 
my  bend.  [Colloq.,  western  U.  S.]  — 14.  A seg- 
mental plate  or  ring  on  which  the  movable 
carding-surfaces  of  a revolving  flat  cotton- 
carding  machine  run  and  are  adjusted  in  their 
relation  to  the  main  cylinder  or  drum.  Na- 
smith, Cotton  Spinning,  p.  101. — 15.  pi.  Same 
as  caisson-disease.  The  Century,  Nov.,  1903, 
p.  45.  [Colloq.] 

benda  (ben'da),  n.  An  Ashanti  gold  coin, 
bender,  n.  6.  A mechanical  device  for  bend- 
ing or  drawing  a crossbow, 
bendigo  (ben'di-go),  n.  A rough  fur  cap  named 
from  a noted  English  pugilist.  Stand.  Diet. 
bending-form  (hen 'ding -form),  n.  In  hard- 
ware, a form  of  bench-anvil  used  in  bending 
steam-,  gas-,  and  water-pipes, 
bending-machine,  n.  2.  In  wood-working,  a 
power-machine  for  bending  wood  into  the  va- 
rious forms  required  in  making  vehicles,  agri- 
cultural tools,  and  furniture.  Two  types  are  in 
use : in  one  the  wood,  while  soft  and  hot  from  the  steam- 
ing-bath, is  bent  without  additional  heat;  in  the  other 
the  machine  itself  is  steam-heated  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  steamed  wood  hot  until  the  bending  is  complete.  In 
all  machines  there  is  a master-form  of  metal  fixed  in  the 
machine,  to  give  the  wood  the  required  shape,  and  a 
second  form  for  holding  the  wood  in  place  until  bent. 
In  some  machines  the  form  is  removed  with  the  wood 
to  keep  it  bent  until  cold  and  rigid ; in  others  the  wood 
is  bound  by  a shackle  or  other  device  for  retaining  its  bent 
form,  and  removed  from  the  machine  and  allowed  to  cool, 
when  the  shackle  can  be  removed. — Hydraulic  bend- 
ing-machine, a machine  for  bending  metal  rails,  beams, 
plates,  etc.,  used  in  ship-building.  It  consists  of  a mas- 
sive anvil,  former,  or  table  for  supporting  and  guiding  the 


c 


Ship’s-plate  Bending-machine. 

a,  table  supporting  anvil  or  lower  die;  b,  b,  b,  guideways  and 
supporting  posts;  c,  c,  hydraulic  cylinders;  d,  d,  rains;  e,  e,  cross- 
heads  carrying  former  or  upper  die  \f,  former. 

beam,  rail,  or  plate  while  it  is  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  one  or  two  hydraulic  rams.  The  large  machines  are 
essentially  double  hydraulic  presses,  employing  two  ver- 
tical rams  that  carry  a long  former  which  bends  the 
metal  laid  on  the  table  under  it  into  the  required  shape. 


bending-rolls 

bending-rolls  (ben'ding-rolz),  n.  pi.  A ma- 
chine having  a set  of  rolls,  either  horizontal 
or  vertical,  so  arranged  that  a plate  passed  be- 
tween them  while  they  revolve  will  be  curved 
to  any  desired  radius.  If  it  is  desired  to  curve  the 
plate  until  its  two  educes  meet,  the  bending-rolls  must  be 
so  made  that  the  bearing  at  one  end  can  be  removed  to 
provide  for  taking  out  the  plate, 
benduqi  (ben-do'ke),  n.  [Also  benduky,  ben- 
dlky  ; < Ar.  bwnduqi,  a Venetian  sequin  or  ducat, 
lit.  ‘Venetian,’  < Bunduq,  Turk.  Vendik,  G-. 
Venedig,  Venice,  < L.  Veneticus,  adj.,  < Venetia, 
Venice.]  A gold  coin  of  Morocco, 
benedicence  (be-ned' i-sens),  n.  [NL.  as  if 
*benedicentia,  <’L.  benedicere,  bless:  see  bene- 
dict.]  Kindly  speech.  M.  Williams. 
Benedictinism  ( ben-e-dik'tin-izm),  n.  The  sys- 
tem and  method  of  religious  life  and  thought 
exemplified  in  the  Benedictine  order, 
benedictional,  n.  II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a benediction;  pertaining  to 
blessings  given  according  to  the  prescribed 
rite;  also,  relating  to  objects  so  blessed. 

Small  benedictional  crosses  belong  to  each  altar,  and 
processional  crosses  are  common. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  238. 

benedictive,  a.  2.  Expressing  desire  or  wish; 
precative:  a form  of  the  optative  mood  in 
Sanskrit  verbs. 

The  aorist  has  also  an  optative,  of  somewhat  peculiar 
inflection,  usually  called  the  precative  (or  benedictive). 

Whitney , Sansk.  Gram.,  § 533. 

benedictively  (ben-e-dik'tiv-li),  adv.  With 
the  force  of  the  benedictive  mood.  See  *bene- 
dictive,  2. 

benedite  (ben'e-dit),  n.  An  explosive  con- 
taining 92-95  parts  of  ammonium  nitrate  and 
5-7  parts  of  colophony. 

benefactorship  (ben-e-fak'tor-ship),  n.  The 
position  or  relation  of  benefactor:  as,  “his 
benefactorship  to  his  country,”  Hales. 
benefactory  (ben-e-fak'to-ri),  a.  Benefit-con- 
ferring; beneficial:  as,  benefactory  results, 
benefice  (ben'e-fis),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  bene- 
ficed,  ppr.  benefiting.  [ benefice , n.]  To  endow 
or  invest  with  a benefice.  Wyclif. 
beneficial,  II.  n.  2.  In  zool.,  an  animal  which 
benefits  man  by  destroying  or  checking  the 
increase  of  animals  injurious  to  him. 

Group  G. — Animals  which  are  known  as  “ beneficials,” 
on  account  of  their  being  destructive  to  or  checking  the 
increase  of  the  injurious  animals  classed  under  Groups 
If,  E,  and  F.  Examples :—  Certain  carnivorous  and  in- 
sectivorous birds,  reptiles,  and  Amphibia ; parasitic  and 
predacious  insects,  acari,  myriopods,  etc. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  April,  1904,  p.  172. 

Benefit  of  cession,  in  civil  law,  immunity  from  future 
imprisonment  of  a debtor  for  his  present  debts  upon  sur- 
render of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Bengal  blue,  isinglass.  See  *blue,  *isinglass. 
bengalin  (ben'ga-lin),  n.  [Bengal  + -in2.] 
One  of  the  Janus  coal-tar  colors.  Same  as 
indoin  *blue.  Also  bengaline. 
bengaline  (ben'ga-lin),  n.  [Bengal  + -ine2.] 
A fine,  corded  dress-fabric  for  women’s  wear. 
It  has  a silk  warp  and  a worsted  weft.  The  latter  is  so 
introduced  as  to  form  a cord,  though  entirely  concealed 
on  both  surfaces  by  the  silk  warp. 

bengaza  (ben-ga'za),  n.  A sponge  of  some- 
what coarse  texture  found  in  deep  water  and 
used  by  the  Turks  as  a bath-sponge, 
beni  (ba'ne),  n.  The  name  (‘Japanese  beni  ’) 
of  Caryopteris  ( Mastacanthus ) incana,  a hardy 
shrub  native  to  China  and  Japan,  cultivated 
for  its  late  summer  bloom.  The  leaves  are  petio- 
late,  ovate,  or  oblong,  the  flowers  small,  violet-blue,  or 
lavender-blue.  It  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the  blue  spiraea. 
benighted  (be-nlt'ed),  p.  a.  Overtaken  with  " 
night;  hence,  involved  in  moral  darkness  or 
ignorance : as,  benighted  Hottentots. 
benjamin1,  n.  2.  In  Australian  Pidgin-Eng- 
lisii,  a married  man  ; a husband. 

Benjamite  (ben'ja-mit),  n.  A descendant  of 
the  patriarch  Benjamin,  son  of  Jacob. 
Bennet’s  fracture.  See  ★ fracture . 
Bennettitacese  (ben^e-ti-tfi'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Salms-Laubach,  1887),  < Bennettites  + -acese.] 
A family  of  gymnospermous  fossil  plants  of 
the  order  Bennettitales.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
Cycadaceae  by  having  the  reproductive  organs,  which  con- 
sist of  spadices  surrounded  by  involucral  bracts,  em- 
bedded in  a thick  jacket  or  armor  (see  -karmor),  and  pro- 
jecting only  slightly  or  not  at  all  beyond  it.  It  contains 
the  genera  kBennettites  and  kCycadeoidea  (which  see). 
Tlie  numerous  trunks  of  this  family  have  all  been  found 
in  Mesozoic  strata,  chiefly  Jurassic  and  Lower  Creta- 
ceous, especially  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Maryland, 
and  South  Dakota. 

Bennettitales  (ben-e-ti-ta'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Engler,  1892),  < Bennettites  -I-  -ales.]  An  or- 
der of  fossil  plants,  of  the  class  Gymnosper- 
mse,  containing  the  family  Bennettitacese  only, 


and  plants  that  live  upon  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  waters 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast. 


benzidam 

though  further  research  may  show  that  this 
should  be  divided  into  several  families. 

Bennettites  (ben-e-ti'tez).n.  [NL. (Carruthers,  Benthosauridae  (ben-tho-s&'ri-de),  m.  pi.  [NL., 
1871),  named  in  honor  of  John  Joseph  Bennett,  < Benthosaurus  + -idee'.]  A small  family  of 
an  English  botanist.]  A genus  of  gymnosper-  deep-sea  fishes  with  well-developed  maxillary 
mous  fossil  plants,  type  of  the  family  Bennet-  and  very  long  ventrals,  allied  to  the  Synodon- 
titacese  and  order  Bennettitales.  It  is  characterized  tklse. 

by  the  presence  of  seeds  borne  on  long  Stalks  and  deeply  Benthosaurus  (ben-tho-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
embedded  m the  silicified  armor.  These  seeds  have  been  (gr  tiivfjnr  ,iPT1fV,  -u  i,-  ’ l -t  » „ 

discovered  in  only  a few  specimens,  and  those  in  which  j.;, '1  J , ’ liziud.]  A genus 


of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Benthosauridee. 
The  species  B.  grallator  is  found  in  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

Benthosema  (ben-tho-se'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
(levbog,  depth,  + arjya,  a sign,  mark,  token.] 
A genus  of  lantern -fishes  of  the  family  Myc- 
tophidee,  found  in  the  waters  about  Greenland. 
Benton  shale.  See  ■•'shale2. 
bentonite  (ben'ton-it),  n.  [Benton  + -ite2.] 
A variety  of  clay  occurring  extensively  in  the 
Fort  Benton  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Wyo- 
ming. While  containing  chiefly  silica,  alumina,  and 
water,  with  about  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  first-named, 
it  nevertheless  has  so  many  other  bases  as  not  to  be  re- 
fractory, but  rather  to  resemble  fullers’  earth.  Engin. 
and  Min.  Jour.,  Oct.  22,  1898,  p.  491. 

bent-wood  (bent'wud),  n.  Wood  in  rods,  bars, 
and  narrow  boards  and  moldings  softened  in 
steam  and  fastened  while  hot  into  a curved 
clamp  to  give  it  a bent  form.  When  cold  and 
removed  from  the  clamp  it  retains  its  form. 
Used  in  boat-building  and  in  furniture-making. 
-Bent-wood  furniture,  chairs  and  other  furniture 
made  of  round  rods  of  wood  bent  into  various  artistic 
forms  and  usually  having  cane  seats. 


they  do  not  occur  are  referred  to  the  genus  Cycadeoidea, 
a name  which  has  priority.  It  is  probable  that  all  the 
fertile  plants  actually  bore  them,  and  therefore  the  dis- 
tinction is  purely  artificial.  See  kCycadeoidea. 

Bennington  pottery.  See  American  *pottery. 
beno  (be'no),  n.  An  English  spelling  of  Span- 
ish vino,  wine,  applied  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  aguardiente. 

In  view  of  the  vile  whiskey  and 
which  have  sprung  up  around  the  army  posts  since  the 
canteen  was  abolished,  the  military  authorities  here  have 
asked  the  Commission  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquors 
within  two  miles  of  a military  post,  except  in  the  case  of 
a few  stations  located  in  large  towns. 

Med.  Record,  April  4,  1903,  p.  547. 
bent1,  a.  3.  In  mining,  said  of  a coal-seam 
which  is  difficult  to  work  on  account  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the  over- 
lying  strata.  [Scotch.] — 4.  Bound  in  some 
direction  or  toward  an  aim;  set;  pointing 
toward  something. 

bent1,  n.  8.  (6)  The  articulated  group  of  mem- 
bers forming  a plane  frame  of  a framed  struc- 
ture, such  as  a bridge-truss,  a braced  pier,  or  a 
building-frame.  A bent  of  trestle  would  com- 
prise all  the  members  in  one  transverse  plane,  benum,  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  benumb. 
including  the  sill,  cap,  vertical  and  inclined  benylene  (ben'i-len),  n.  [ ben[zene ) + -yl  + 
posts,  and  transverse  bracing-members. — 11.  -ene.]  A hydrocarbon,  C15H28,  of  the  acety- 
A cleavage-plate  of  slate  whose  sides  are  lene  series,  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
slightly  curved,  cut  from  gently  folded  beds.  potash  on  triamylene  bromide. 

The  rock  surface  may  he  but  a few  inches  below  the  turf  benzal  (ben'zal),  «.  [benz(ene)  + *-o,Z3.]  1 

or  may  be  buried  beneath  30  to  40  feet  of  glacial  deposits.  An  organic  radical  having  tbe  formula  CpH-CH 
There  is  frequently  a flexure  of  the  cleavage  (“  curl  ”)  lor  and  a valence  of  two.—  2 A Drefix  sometimes 
a few  inches  near  the  ribbon  ; more  rarely  there  is  a cur-  • a*  + A Plt5LL*  feomeiimes 

vature  of  the  cleavage  across  the  entire  bed.  Slates  cut  ^sea  indicate  that  a compound  is  derived 
from  such  beds  are  called  ‘ ‘ bents,  ” and  are  used  for  cover-  ±rom  benzaldehyde — Benzal  green.  Same  as  ben- 
ing  curved  or  conical  roofs.  zaldehyde  green  (which  see,  under  greeni). 

Contrib.  to  Econ.  Geol.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1902,  p.  362.  benzaldoxime  (ben-zal-dok'sim),  n.  [benzal 
bent-,  n. — Black  bent.  (6)  The  switch-grass,  Panicum  d(eliyde)  4-  oxime .]  The  oxime,  CaHk~~ 

mrnntii  m ‘Pno-lioVi  V»on+  lb.,  a _ » v ' . , . . . J D O 


virgatum. — English  hent,  the  redtop,  Agrostis  alba.— 
Long-leafed  bent,  the  sand-grass,  Calammilfa  longi- 
folia. — Panic  bent,  the  Munro-grass,  Panicum  agros- 
toides. — Rhode  Island  bent,  the  dog-bent,  Agrostis 
canina,  one  of  the  best  lawn  grasses.  Less  properly,  A. 
alba.—  Rough  bent,  Agrostishyemalis. — Rough-leafed 
bent,  Agrostis  a8perifolia.Sea.-COa.St  bent,  Agrostis 
coarctata. 

benthic  (ben'tkik),  a.  [benthos  + -ic.]  Living 
upon  the  bottom  as  distinguished  from  living 
in  the  water  above;  submarine;  benthonic. 


_ . , C6HBCH:hlOH, 

of  benzaldehyde.  It  exists  in  two  forms — 
antibenzaldoxim,  which  melts  at  35°  C.,  and 
synbenzaldoxim,  which  melts  at  128°-130°  C. 
benzamarone  (ben-zam'a-ron),  n.  [benz(al- 
dehyde)  + L.  amar(us),  bitter,  + -one.]  A crys- 
talline compound  formed  by  allowing  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  desoxybenzoin,  benzalde- 
hyde, and  potassium  hydroxid  to  stand.  It 
melts  at  218°  C. 


Benthocometes  (ben//tho-ko-me'tez),  n.  [NL.  benzanilide  (ben-zan'i-lid),  n.  [benz(oyl) 


< Gr.  SevOoc,  depth,  -I-  Kupi/Tt/g,  countryman.] 
A genus  of  deep-sea  fishes  of  the  family 
Brotulidse. 

Benthodesmus  (ben-tlio-des'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  (3ev6og , depth,  + tSeayog,  band.]  A genus  of 
deep-sea  fishes  allied  to  the  mackerel,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Lepidopodidee. 

benthonic  (ben-tbon'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < benthos 
+ -on-ic.]  Living  upon  or  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  as  distinguished  from  the  water ; sub- 


i.  - v-</-y  + 

anil(ine)  + -ide2.]  The  benzoyl  derivative  of 
aniline,  CgH5NHCOCgH5.  It  crystallizes  in 
leaflets  which  melt  at  161°  C. 
benzein  (ben'ze-in),  n.  [benz(oin)  + -e-in2.] 
A triphenyl  carbinol  or  one  of  its  derivatives 
in  which  two  of  the  benzene  nuclei  are  hydrox- 

ylated:  as,  phenol  benzein , C6H5c/^6^4<^' 

The  benzeins  are  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  benzotrichlorid  with  phenols,  and  are  dyes. 
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Benthonic  organisms  are  contrasted  with  those  Benzene  nucleus.  See  ★ nucleus .—  Benzene  ring  the 
that  are  water-dwelling  or  planktonic.  Many  animals  are  graphical  or  structural  representation  of  a molecule  of 
benthonic  during  part  of  their  lives  and  planktonic  during  benzene  by  the  closed  chain  or  ring,  proposed  by  Kekule 
another  part.  Most  hydroids  are  fixed  to  the  bottom,  or  in  1865.  It  is  usually  written  in  the  form  of  a hexagon, 
benthonic,  while  the  medusae  which  they  produce  and  set  as  follows : 
free  swim  in  the  water  and  are  planktonic.  See  benthal 
and  -kplanktonic . 

The  Challenger  observations  have  shown  that  the  bot- 
tom in  this  neighbourhood  is  covered  by  an  exceedingly 
rich  benthonic  fauna.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.‘G.  S.),  XIII.  58. 

benthos  (ben'thos),  n.  [Gr.  [Sevdog,  depth,  akin 
to  (3a6og , depth:  see  bathos .]  The  plants  and 
animals  that  live  in  the  sea-bottom,  and  those 
that  are  attached  to  its  surface,  and  those 
that  creep  or  run  over  it:  a collective  noun 
introduced  by  Haeckel.  The  benthos  is  con- 
trasted with  the  plankton,  or  floating  and  swim- 
ming  fauna  and  flora  of  the  sea.  It  includes  benzenoid  (ben'ze-noid),  a.  [ benzene  4-  -oid.~\ 
all  the  marine  maerophytic  algas,  also  some  Derived  from  or  related  to  benzene.  Rep,  Brit. 
phanerogams,  the  sea-grasses  (see  sea-grass , 1),  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Set,  1900,  p.  166. 
as  well  as  an  abundance  of  microphytic  algfe  benzerythrene  (ben-zer'i-thren),  n.  [ benz - 
(diatoms,  etc.).  It  is  divided  into  the  sedentary  (ene)  + Gr.  epvdpdg,  red,  + -ene.~\  A colorless 
and  the  vagile  or  vagrant  benthos,  the  former  hydrocarbon,  C24H18?  contained  in  anthracene 
including  organisms  attached  to  the  bottom,  oil  and  formed  by  passing  benzene  through  a 
the  latter  those  moving  over  it.  See  plankton,  red-hot  tube.  It  crystallizes  in  leaflets  'and 
* nekton.  melts  at  307°-308°  C. 

Others  again  have  no  natatory  organs,  and  are  either  benzhydrol  (benz-hi'drol),  n.  [benz(ene)  + 
permanently  fixed,  like  Zoophytes  and  Stalked  Crinoids,  hydr(ogen)  + -ol.  ] Diphenylmethanol  Ol*  di- 

or  move  by  creeping  over  the  sea-bottom,  like  Starfishes,  rvUpTiVi^vhinnl  tr  TT  \ Plinu 
Holothunans,  Chsetopods,  etc.;  such  forms  constitute  P^^yiC^1  Dinol,  a compound 

the  benthos,  or  “bottom  fauna.”  lormed  by  the  reduction  of  benzophenone.  It 

Parker  and  Haswell , Zoology,  II.  600.  crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt  at  68°  C. 
Abyssal  benthos,  the  animals  that  live  upon  or  in  the  benzidam  (ben'zi-dam),  n.  [benz(ene)  4-  -id1 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea. — Littoral  benthos,  the  animals  4-  am(monium) The  name  given  to  aniline 


benzidam 


by  Zinin  in  1840,  when  he  prepared  it  by  re- 
ducing nitrobenzene  with  ammonium  sulphid. 
[Now  obsolete.] 

benzidine  (ben'zi-din),  n.  [benz(ene)  + -id1 
+ -iree2.]  The  common  name  for  para-diamino- 
diphenyl,  one  of  the  aromatic  bases  having  the 
formula  NH2.C6H4-C6H4.NH2.  It  is  an  im- 
portant raw  material  in  the  preparation  of  many 

of  the  direct  cotton  colors Benzidine  blue, 

colors.  See  *blue,  -kcolor . — Benzidine  rearrange- 
ment, a molecular  rearrangement  by  which  benzidine  is 
formed  from  liydrazobenzene,  C6H5NHNHC6H5,  or  by 
which  other  hydrazo  compounds  undergo  a similar  trans- 
formation. The  rearrangement  takes  place  under  the 
influence  of  dilute  acids  and  is  important  as  a step  in 
the  preparation  of  many  dyes,  especially  those  of  the 
“ Kongo  " series.—  Benzidine  red.  See  ★rail, 
benzilam  (ben'zi-lam),  re.  [benzil  + am(mo- 
nia)  (?).]  The  compound  triphenyloxazole, 
^6^5  ” H 

II  ..CCgHg.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms 
CfiHg  - C - N 
which  melt  at  115°  C. 

Benzilic  acid,  diphenylglycoiic  or  diphenyl hydroxyacetio 
acid,  (C6H5)20(OH)C02IT.  It  is  formed  by  warming  benzil 
with  alcoholic  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  which 
melt  at  150°  C. 

benzimino  (ben-zim'in-o),  re.  Noting  an  ester 
of  the  general  formula  CgHgNH-O-R,  salts  of 
which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  an  alcohol  on  benzonitrile.  The  ethyl 
ester  is  an  oil  which  forms  a crystalline  hy- 
drochlorid.  Also  called,  less  correctly,  ben- 
zimino ether. 

benzo-.  A combining  form  of  benzene,  some- 
times used  to  indicate  that  a compound  is  re- 
lated to  benzene  or  one  of  its  homolognes.  its 
significance  is  not  definite,  as  is  the  case  with  such  pre- 
fixes as  methyl-,  phenyl-,  etc.  In  color-chemistry  its  use 
commonly  indicates  a direct  cotton  color,  as  in  benzo- 
blue,  benzo-purpurin,  etc.  The  direct  cotton  coal-tar 
colors  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  benzo  colors .— 
Benzo-black,  blue,  etc.  See  the  ★nouns. — Benzo  sky- 
blue.  Same  as  diamine  ★ sky-blue . 

benzo-azurine  (ben-zo-azh'u-rin),  re.  Either  of 
two  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  ( benzo-azurine 
G and  3(7)  of  the  diazo  type,  derived  from 
dianisidine.  They  dye  unmordanted  cotton 
blue  in  an  alkaline  salt  bath, 
benzo-black  (ben-zo-blak'),  re.  A direct  cot- 
ton coal-tar  color  of  unpublished  composition. 


zoic  acid,  C6H5CN.  It  is  an  oil  with  an  odor  like 
that  of  bitter  almonds.  It  boils  at  190.6°  C. 
benzo-olive  (ben-zo-ol'iv),  n.  A direct  cotton 
coal-tar  color  of  the  trisazo  type,  derived  from 
benzidine.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a 
greenish  olive  in  a neutral  salt  bath, 
benzo-orange  (ben-zo-or'anj),  re.  A direct  cot- 
ton coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo  type,  derived 
from  benzidine  and  containing  a salicylic-acid 
group.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  orange 
from  an  alkaline  salt  bath, 
benzophenone  (ben-zo-fe'non),  re.  [benzo(ic)  + 
phen(yl ) + -one.']  Diphenylketone,  (C6Hg)2CO, 
a compound  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
calcium  benzoate.  It  melts  at  48°  C.  and  boils 
at  306.1°  C. 

benzoquinone  (ben-zo-kwin'on),  re.  \benzo(ic) 
+ quinone.]  Same  as  quinone. 
benzosol  (ben'zo-sol),  re.  [benz(oyl)  + -ose  + 
-ol.]  A colorless,  tasteless,  crystalline  com- 
pound, CgH4OCH3OCOCeHg,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  benzoyl  chlorid  upon  guaiaeol ; guaia- 
col  benzoate;  benzoyl  guaiaeol.  It  is  some- 
times taken  internally  for  intestinal  tubercu- 
losis and  diarrhea. 

benzotrichlorid  (ben'/z6-tri-kl6'rid),  re.  [ben- 
zoic) + trichlorid.]  fTienyltrichlormethane 
or  1',  V,  l'-trichlortoluene,  C6H5CC13,  a color- 
less liquid  formed  by  the  action'of  ehlorin  on 
boiling  toluene.  It  has  a penetrative,  irritating  odor, 
and  boils  at  214°  C.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  a 
number  of  dyes. 

Benzoyl  chlorid,  the  chlorid  of  benzoic  acid,  C6H5COCl. 
It  is  a colorless  oil  with  a pungent  odor.  Its  vapor  is 
very  irritating  to  the  eyes.  It  boils  at  195°  C. 

benzoylacetylperoxid  (ben//zo-il-as4'e-til-per- 
ok'sid),  re.  (benzo(ic)  + acetyl  + peroxid.] 
A compound  having  the  formula  C6HsCO.O.- 
O.COCHg,  a solid  which  melts  at  40°  C.  It  is  a 
powerful  germicide  and  has  been  used  in  medi- 
cine. A trade-name,  acetozone,  is  sometimes 
used  for  this  compound. 

Benzyl  acetate,  an  important  constituent  of  the  natural 
essential  oils  of  jasmine  and  ylang-ylang,  used  in  perfum- 
ery.—Benzyl  blue,  violet.  See  *blue,  -kvioleti. 
benzylidene  (ben-zil'i-den),  re.  [ benzyl  + -id- 
+ -ene.]  Same  as  *benzal. 
bepatched  (be-pacht'),  p.  a.  ‘Much  or  fre- 
quently patched ; wearing  patched  clothes. 


benzo-blue  (ben-zo-blo'),  re.  A name  applied 
to  three  distinct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  ( benzo- 
blue  BB,  BX,  and  3 G),  of  the  diazo  type,  de- 
rived from  benzidine  or  tolidine.  They  dye 
unmordanted  cotton  various  hues  of  blue  in  a 
neutral  salt  bath.  They  are  similar  to  some 
of  the  diamine  blues. 

benzo-brown  (ben-zo-broun'),  n.  Same  as 
alkali  *brown — Benzo-brown  B andG,  two  direct 
cotton  coal-tar  colors  of  the  tetrakisazo  type.  The 
former  is  produced  by  combining  diazotized  sulphanilie 
acid,  and  the  latter  diazotized  naphthionic  acid,  with 
Bismarck  brown.  They  dye  unmordanted  cotton  various 
shades  of  brown  from  a neutral  salt  bath. 

benzo-cyanine  (ben-zo-sl'a-nin),  re.  A direct 
cotton  coal-tar  color  of  unpublished  composi- 
tion. It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a bright 
blue  from  a salt  bath. 

benzo-flavin  (ben-zo-flav'in),  re.  A basic  coal- 
tar  color  of  the  acridine  type.  It  dyes  unmor- 
danted wool  and  silk  and  tannin-mordanted 
cotton  a bright  yellow. 

benzo-gray  (ben-zo-gra'),  re.  A direct  cotton 
coal-tar  color  of  the  trisazo  type,  derived  from 
benzidine.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  gray 
from  a neutral  salt  bath. 

Benzoic  sulphimide.  Same  as  saccharin,  2. — German 
benzoic  acid,  a term  formerly  applied  to  benzoic  acid 
made  from  horse-urine. 

benzoin,  re.  2.  leap.]  A genus  of  aromatic  di- 
cotyledonous trees  or  shrubs  of  the  family 
Lauracese.  See  Lindera. — 3.  A compound, 
CgHgCHOHCOCgHg,  formed  when  benzalde- 
hyde  is  boiled  with  alcohol  containing  a little 
potassium  cyanide.  It  melts  at  130°  C.  andboils 
at  344°  C.  Also  diphenylethanolone. 

benzol,  re — Ninety-per-cent,  benzol,  the  mixture  of 
hydrocarbons  obtained  from  coal-tar  which  distils  over  at 
temperatures  not  exceeding  110°  C. : so  called  because  90 
per  cent,  of  it  distils  below  or  at  100°.  It  usually  con- 
tains about  70  percent,  benzene  and  25  per  cent,  toluene, 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrobenzene  (oil  of 
mirbane)  and  of  aniline  oil,  from  which  aniline  dyes  are 
made. 

benzoleic  (ben-zo-le'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  benzol. — Benzoleic  acid.  Same  as  -ktetrahydroben - 
zoic  acid. 

benzometadiazine  (ben//zo-met-a-di-az'in),  re. 
[benz(ene)  + metadiazine  (?).]  Same  as  *quin- 
azoline. 

benzonitrile  (ben-zo-ni'tril),  re.  [benzo(ic)  + 
nitrile.]  Phenyl  cyanide  or  the  nitrile  of  ben- 


You  ragged  vagabond . . . you  bepatched  and  bespattered 
knave.  Addison,  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley. 

ber  (bar),  re.  [Hindi  ber.]  The  name  in  India 
of  the  jujube  or  Chinese  date,  Zizyphus  Jujuba. 
Also  called  badari.  See  jujube,  1,  and  Chinese 
date,  under  *date 3. 

berakah  (be-ra'ka),  re.;  pi.  berakoth  (-k6t). 
[Heb.,  < barak,  Ar.  baraka,  bend  the  knee, 
bless,  praise.]  A blessing;  a benediction. 
The  blessings  and  thanksgivings  generally  begin  with  the 
words  Baruk  atah  Adonai  (“Blessed  art  thou,  O lord  ’’). 
The  pious  Hebrew  eats  or  drinks  nothing  without  a bene- 
diction before  and  after, 
berakoth,  re.  Plural  of  *beral;ah. 
berascal  (be-ras'kal),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp.  beras- 
caled  or  berascalled,  ppr.  berascaling  or  beras- 
calling.  To  brand  as  a rascal;  rate  as  a ras- 
cal. Fielding,  Jon.  Wild,  II.  iii. 
berbamine  (ber  ' ba-min),  re.  [Berb(eris)  + 
amine.]  A crystalline  alkaloid,  C'18nl;)\03 
+ 2H20,  found  in  Berberis  vulgaris,  the  com- 
mon barberry.  The  anhydrous  alkaloid  melts 
at  156°  C. 

berber2  (ber'ber),  re.  [Origin  uncertain.  See 
*barber2.]  A cold  fog,  analogous  to  fine  sleet, 
which  freezes  to  one’s  face  and  hair  or  beard. 
See  *barber 2.  [New  York  City.] 
berberic  (ber ' be-rik),  a.  [Berber (is)  + -ic.] 
Derived  from  berberine.—  Berberic  acid,  a crys- 
talline acid,  C8H804  + H-.O,  obtained  by  melting  ber- 
berine with  potassium  hydroxid.  It  melts  with  decom- 
position at  about  165°  C.,  giving  homopyrocatechinol. 
berberid  (ber'be-rid),  re.  [ Berber(is ) (see  bar- 
berry) + -id2.]  A plant  of  the  family  Berberi- 
dacese. 

berberilic  (ber-be-ril'ik),  a.  [ Berber(is ) + 41 

+ -ic.]  Derived  from  berberine Berberilic 

acid,  an  acid,  C20H19NO9,  formed  by  oxidizing  berber- 
ine with  potassium  permanganate.  It  melts  with  the 
formation  of  an  anhydrid  at  177°  - 182°  C. 

berberonic  (ber-be-ron'ik),  a.  [ Berber(is ) + 
-one  + -ic.]  Derived  from  berberine.  — Berbe- 
ronic acid,  2,  4,  5-pyridine  tricarboxyllic  acid,  C5H2N- 
(CC>2H)3.  It  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  berberine 
with  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  melt  at 
235”  C. 

Berchemia  (ber-ke'mi-a),  re.  [NL.  (proposed 
by  Necker,  1790,  established  by  De  Candolle, 
1825),  of  unknown  significance.]  An  unten- 
able name  for  (Enoplia  a genus  of  usually 
climbing  shrubs  belonging  to  the  family  Bliam- 
nacese.  See  *CEnoplia. 


berlin 

Berdan  pan.  See  *pan  1. 
berduque,  ».  Same  as  * belduque . 

Berea  grit.  Same  as  Berea  sandstone. 
Berecynthian  (ber-i-sin'thi-an),  a.  [Gr.  Be- 
peuvvdiog,  BepeKvvriog,  adj.,  from  B epeswrog,  a 
place  in  Phrygia.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bere- 
cynthos,  a place  in  ancient  Phrygia.—  Berecyn- 
thian mother,  Cybele,  who  was  called  4 the  mother  of 
the  gods,’  and  whose  worship  was  common  in  Phrygia,  in 
the  Berecynthian  forest  or  Berecynthian  mountains. 

berengeiite  (be-ren'ge-lit),  re.  [Berengela 
(see  def.)  + -ife2.]  A substance  resembling 
bitumen  or  asphalt,  found  in  the  province  of 
San  Juan  de  Berengela,  Peru,  locally  used  for 
calking  and  paying  ships. 

Berenicea  (ber-e-nis'e-a),  re.  [NL.,  < L.  Bere- 
nice, Gr.  BspeviK?!,  a feminine  proper  name.]  A 
genus  of  cyclostomatous  bryozoans  growing 
as  thin  discoid  crusts  on  foreign  bodies,  the 
zocecia  being  arranged  in  irregularly  alternat- 
ing lines.  These  organisms  are  found  in  rocks  as  old 
as  tile  Silurian,  became  very  abundant  in  M esozoic  time, 
and  are  present  in  existing  seas, 
beresovite  (be-res'o-vlt),  re.  [ Berezof. , a min- 
ing district  and  place  in  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm,  + -ite2.]  A chromate  and  car- 
bonate of  lead  occurring  in  deep-red  crystalline 
lamelke : found  at  Berezof  in  the  Ural, 
bergamiol  (ber-gam'i-ol),  re.  [bergam(ot)  + 
-i-ol.]  Linaloyl  acetate,  the  principal  constit- 
uent of  the  essence  or  essential  oil  of  berga- 
mot, now  prepared  in  separate  form  and  used 
in  perfumery. 

bergaptene  (ber-gap'ten),  re.  A lactone,  C12- 
Hg04,  corresponding  to  etbenylol-phentriol- 
propenylic  acid,  HO.CH:CHC6H(OH)3CH:- 
CHC02H:  found  in  oil  of  bergamot.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  needles  which  melt  at  188°  C. 
Bergen  game.  See  *game  1. 
bergenin  (ber'je-nin),  re.  An  indifferent,  crys- 
talline, bitter  substance,  CsH1nOs  + HoO.  It 
melts  at  130°  C. 

bergsehrund  (berg'shront),  re.  [G.,  < berg, 
mountain,  + schrund,  a gap,  crevice.]  A 
crevice  between  a glacier  and  the  rocky  wall 
of  its  valley.  The  bergsehrund  is  the  scene  of  thaw- 
ing under  the  sun’s  rays  during  the  day  and  of  freezing  at 
night,  and  along  it  frost  is  very  destructive,  furnishing 
the  loose  rocks  for  moraines.  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Nov. -Dec., 
1902,  p.  846. 

bergstock(berg'stok),  n.  [Gr.,‘ mountain  stick’: 
see  berg  and  stock .]  An  alpenstock;  a long 
stick  with  a spike  at  the  end,  used  in  moun- 
tain-climbing. 

berg-till  (berg'til),  n.  Glacial  debris  carried 
and  deposited  by  icebergs. 

When  icebergs  bearing  till  or  bowlders  floated  out  into 
lakes  which  bordered  the  ice-sheet,  deposits  were  made 
in  the  water  which  bear  resemblances  both  to  till  and  to 
lacustrine  clays.  If  the  icebergs  bore  till,  this  might  be 
deposited  intact  if  the  icebergs  grounded.  If  the  bergs 
bore  onlyibowlders  and  stones,  these  were  dropped  into 
the  lacustrine  clay.  The  stones  and  the  clay  or  mud 
might  be  in  the  relative  proportions  appropriate  to  till. 
Such  deposits  would  be,  in  some  respects,  unlike  ground 
moraine,  both  in  physical  constitution  and  in  topography, 
but  the  two  classes  of  deposits  may  so  closely  resemble 
each  other  that  their  local  differentiation  is  no  simple 
matter.  Deposits  of  berg  till  are  quite  certainly  existent 
in  New  Jersey. 

H.  D.  Salisbury , in  Geol.  Surv.  of  New  Jersey,  1892,  p.  44. 

berilic  (be-ril'ik),  a.  [ ber(berine ) + -il  + -ic.~\ 
Noting  a crystalline,  monobasic  acid,  C2oH15- 
NOg,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  berberine 
with  potassium  permanganate.  It  melts  at 
198°-200°  C. 

berith  milah  (be-ret'me'la),  n.  [Heb.  tenth, 
covenant,  + milah , circumcision.]  The  cove- 
nant of  circumcision.  The  rite  of  circumcision  is 
performed  on  every  Jewish  male  infant  on  the  eighth  day 
after  his  birth. 

Berkefeld  filter.  See  * filter i. 

Berkeleyite  (berk'le-It),  re.  Same  as  Berke- 
leian. 

Berkshire  (berk'skir  or  bark'shir),  re.  [A 
shire  of  England.]  A breed  of  pigs  which  had  its 
origin  in  Berkshire,  England.  These  pigs  are  of 
moderate  size,  with  short  legs  and  straight  backs,  and  the 
color  is  mainly  black. 

berley  (ber'li),  n.  [Origin  unknown.  Morris 
suggests  that  it  is  aboriginal  Australian.] 
Among  Australian  fishermen,  ground-bait. 
berlin1,  re.  3.  A dance  similar  to  a polka  (which 
see). — 4.  A fine  kind  of  dyed  wool  used  for 
knitting  fancy  articles,  tapestry,  etc. — 5.  Ava- 
riety  of  boxed  sleigh,  used  for  passengers  or 
goods — Berlin  black.  See  -tcblaek.—  Berlin  coach, 
the  name  given  to  a berlin  when  made  up  with  a paneled 
boot  instead  of  a hammer-cloth  seat.— Berlin  defense. 
See  -^defense.—  Berlin  rockaway,  a carriage  in  which 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  berlin  and  the  rockaway 
are  combined.— Berlin  warehouse,  a shop  where  Berlin 
wool  and  fancy  articles  are  sold. 


berlinet 

berlinet  (ber-lin- et'),  re.  [berlin  + -ef1.]  A 
small  berlin  with  interior  seats  for  two  persons, 
berlingot  (ber-lan-go'),  re.  [F.  berlingot,  for- 
merly brelingot,  < berlingue,  brelingue,  variations 
of  berlinde,  berlien,  a berlin.]  A carriage  of 
the  berlin  type,  with  the  front  quarter  removed 
and  cut  longitudinally  to  half  its  original  width : 
fitted  for  only  one  passenger. 

Berlinism  (ber'lin-izm),  re.  A manner  of 
of  speech  or  method  of  doing  things  peculiar  to 
Berlin,  or  to  some  persons  there. 

He  [Prof.  Steindorff]  contrives  also  — more  German- 
orum  — to  introduce  into  his  memoir  some  extraordi- 
nary spellings,  such  as  “Gize”  for  Ghizeh,  “Othoes”  for 
Teta,  “Phiops”for  Pepi,  “Psemtek  ” for  Psammetichus, 
and  “Echenaten  ” for  Khuenaten,  with  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  showing  that,  even  when  deprived  of  the  com- 
mas and  crotchets  of  “Berlinism,”  German  scholars  can 
yet  render  unrecognizable  to  the  unlearned  reader  the 
most  familiar  names  in  Egyptian  history. 

Athenseum , Sept.  19,  1903,  p.  387. 

berlinite  (ber'lin-It),  re.  [Named  after  Prof. 
N.  H.  Berlin  of  Lund,]  A hydrated  aluminium 
phosphate  occurring  in  from  gray  to  rose-red 
massive  forms:  found  in  Sweden, 
berm,  re.  3.  In  railroad  engin.,  the  narrow  hori- 
zontal plane  between  the  foot  of  the  embank- 
ment or  excavation  slope  and  the  top  of  the 
slope  of  the  side-ditch. 

Bermuda  *bluefish,  ♦catfish,  ♦lily,  ♦shil- 
ling. See  the  nouns. 

Bernardston  series.  See  * series . 

Bernician  group.  See  *groupK 
Bernissartian  (ber-ni-sar'ti-an),  a.  and  re. 
[Bernissartia  (see  def.)  + - an !]  In  geol.,  no- 
ting a group  of  clays  andsands  in  Belgium  lying 
at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  system.  They  lie 
beneath  beds  of  Upper  Neocomian  age  and  represent  in 
part  Neocomian  time.  The  name  is  derived  from  Ber- 
nissart,  Belgium,  “ where  in  a buried  system  of  Cretaceous 
ravines  remains  of  the  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  life  of  the 
time  have  been  well  preserved  ” ( Oeikie ).  Formerly 
termed  ■kAachenian  (which  see). 

Beroida  (be-roi'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Beroe,  a 
onus,  + -oida.)  An  order  of  Ctenopliora. 
hey  have  an  elongate,  somewhat  compressed  body,  no 
tentacles,  wide  mouth  and  spacious  stomodseum,  and 
the  meridional  vessels  produced  into  a complex  system  of 
anastomosing  branches.  The  order  contains  the  family 
Beroidm.  Also  Beroidea. 

berri-berri,  n.  See  beriberi . 
berro  (ber'ro),  n.  [Sp.  berro , water-cress.] 
The  name  in  Porto  Rico  for  the  common  water- 
cress, Roripa  Nasturtium. 
berrugate  (be-ro-ga'te),  n.  [Sp.  (Dominguez), 
appar.  equiv.  to  *berrugado,  verrugato,  warty, 
< her  rug  a,  verruga , < L.  verruca , a wart.]  A 
serranoid  fish,  Lobotes  pacificus , found  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Central  America. 
berry1,  n — Baked-apple  berry.  Same  as  baked - 
apple.—  China  berry.  Same  as  china-tree.—  Gall 
berry.  See  -kg all-berry.—  Holm  berry,  a berry  of  the 
butoher’s-broom,  Ruscus  aculeatus  (so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a holly  berry),  or  the  plant  itself.  Some- 
times called  kneeholm.—  Miraculous  berry,  a shrub  be- 
longing to  the  family  Sapotacese,  Synsepalum  dulcificum, 
native  to  Upper  Guinea,  West  Africa  : so  named  by  the 
English  colonists  from  the  exceedingly  sweet  fruits  and 
from  the  long  duration  of  the  sweet  flavor  upon  the 
palate.  The  natives  use  the  fruits  for  sweetening  stale 
and  sour  food  andpalm-wine.  — Molkaberry,  the  cloud- 
berry, Rubus  Chamsemorus.  [Alaska.]— Purple  berry, 
a Tasmanian  evergreen  twining  shrub,  Billardiera  longi- 
fiora , of  the  family  Pittosporacese,  bearing  showy  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  and  purple  berries, 
berseem  (ber-sem'),  re.  [Egypt.  Ar.  barsim 
( Spiro) .]  The  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  clover, 
Trifolium  Alexandrinum,  the  principal  forage- 
plant  and  soil-plant  of  Egypt.  Itisan  annual  and 
of  great  value  as  a winter  crop  in  warm  countries  where 
irrigation  is  practised.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
America  for  trial,  especially  along  the  Rio  Grande. 
berth2,  V.  I.  trans . 2.  To  find  a berth  for; 
provide  with  a “job”  or  “situation.” 

Comfortably  berthed  in  the  City  Chamberlainship. 

Leslie  and  Taylor , Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  II.  365. 

ii.  intrans.  To  occupy  as  living-quarters  on 
shipboard : used  with  in. 

A part  of  the  crew  berth  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
’tween  deck.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  519. 

Berthelot  calorimeter.  See  * calorimeter . 
Bertie  dolomite,  water-lime.  See  ♦ dolomite , 
Salina  *beds. 

Bertillon  system.  See  * system . 

bertillonage(ber-te-yo-nazh'),re.  [F.,  < Bertil- 
lon, a personal  name.]  The  identification  of 
criminals  by  the  Bertillon  system.  See  * system . 
Bertin's  ligament.  See  Migament. 
Bertolonia  (ber-to-16'ni-a),  re.  [NL.  (Raddi, 
1820),  named  in  honor  of  Antonio  Bertoloni 
(1775-1869),  an  Italian  botanist.]  An  unten- 
able name  for  Triblemma,  a genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Melastomacese.  See  *1 'riblemma. 


Berycinee  (ber-i-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Beryx 
( Beryc -)  + -ire*.]  A subfamily  of  fishes  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Beryx. 
beryl,  n — Golden  beryl,  a golden-yellow  transparent 
variety  of  beryl  found  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere  : used 
as  a semiprecious  stone. 

beryllium,  re.  Some  evidence  has  lately  been  brought 
forward  which  indicates  that  another  element  may  per- 
haps be  present  in  beryllium,  which  has  heretofore  been 
supposed  to  be  simple. 

beryllonite  (be -ril'on-It),  re.  [ beryll(ium ) 4- 
-on-  ( ?)  + -ite2.]  A phosphate  of  sodium  and 
beryllium  (glucinum),  NaBeP04,  occurring  in 
colorless  orthorhombic  crystals : found  in 
Maine. 

berzelium(ber-zeTi-um),  re.  [NL.  (Ch.  Basker- 
ville),  < Berzelius,  a Swedish  chemist  (1779- 
1848).]  A supposed  new  chemical  element  of 
which  the  chlorid  was  obtained  by  fractional 
sublimation  of  thorium  chlorid.  The  oxid  of  ber- 
zelium,  it  is  said,  has  a greenish  color  and  does  not  phos- 
phoresce  with  ultra-violet  light. 

Berzelius’s  lamp.  See  *lamp. 
besa2  (ba'sa),  re.  [E.  African  coast.]  A cur- 
rent coin  of  Benadir,  equivalent  to  one  fourth 
of  an  anna,  or  about  half  a cent, 
besan  (ba-san'),  re.  A Creole  name  of  the 
Moorish  idol,  Zanclus  canescens,  a fish  of  the 
tropical  Pacific. 

bescoundrel  (be-skoun'drel),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  bescoundreled  or  bescoundrelled , ppr.  be- 
scoundreling  or  bescoundrelling . To  call  ‘ scoun- 
drel’; apply  the  epithet  ‘ scoundrel  ’ to. 

Where  surly  Sam  . . . Nassau  bescoundrels. 

Wolcott,  To  Boswell,  Works,  1.  313. 

beshade  (be-shad'),  v.  t.  To  put  in  the  shade ; 
envelop  in  shade  ; shade. 

The  highe  tre  the  ground  beshadeth.  Gower. 

beshadow  (be-shad'o),  v.  t.  To  cast  a shadow 
upon;  overshadow:  as,  beshadowed  by  huge 
trees. 

beshame  (be-sham'),  ti.  t.  To  put  to  shame. 
Abp.  Parker. 

beshear  (be-sher'),  v.  t.  To  shear  or  shave  all 
round : used  chiefly  in  the  past  participle, 
besil,  re.  Same  as  bezel. 

besonnet  (be-son'et),  v.  t.  To  address  or  cele- 
brate in  sonnets. 

Belles,  who  had  been  besonneted  . . . for  ten  years  be- 
fore. J.  P.  Kennedy,  Swallow  Barn,  p.  60. 

besoot(be-sut'),  v.  t.  To  soil  with  soot;  blacken 
with  soot ; besmut. 

Was  it  fit  that  hee  should  besoot  his  face  with  the  same 
paintings  ? 

Mabbe , Aleman’s  Guzman  d’Alf.,  I.  12.  N.  E.  D. 
besouled  (be-sold'),p.  a.  Ensouled;  endowed 
with  a soul. 

Besouled  with  earnest  human  nobleness. 

Carlyle,  Past  and  Present. 

bespectacled  (be-spek'ta-kld),  p.  a.  Wearing 
spectacles ; having  spectacles  on : as,  a prim, 
bespectacled  schoolmaster, 
bespeed  (be-sped'),  v.  t.  To  speed;  cause  to 
prosper. 

Men  set  to  woo  . . . for  others  take  often  opportunity 
to  bespeed  themselves.  J ackson.  Creed.  N.  E.  D. 

bespined  (be-spind'),  a.  Covered  with  spines, 
or  furnished  with  many  spines, 
bespirit  (be-spir'it),  v.  t.  1.  To  fill  or  endow 
with  spirit. — 2.  To  possess  with  a familiar 
spirit. 

The  letter  had  no  spirit  in  it ; . . . but  he  aduised 
me,  that  he  which  wrote  it  should  be  beespirited. 

Hellowes,  Gueuara’s  Epistles,  p.  65. 

besplash  (be-splash'),  v.  t.  To  splash  all  over; 
wet  with  splashing. 

He  besplashes  and  bemires  the  ladies  who  are  walking. 

W.  Taylor,  in  Annual  Review,  II.  288. 

bespout  (be-spout'),  v.  t.  1.  To  recite  in 
a pompous  or  affected  manner. — 2.  To  pester 
with  too  much  “spouting”  or  oratory. 

Woe  for  the  age,  woe  for  the  man,  quack-ridden,  be- 
speeched,  bespouted.  Carlyle,  Miscellanies,  IV.  138. 

bespred,  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  bespread. 
bess-bug  (bes'bug),  re.  [Origin  not  obvious.] 
A large  American  beetle,  Passalus  oornutus. 
bessemerize  (bes'e-mer-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
bessemerized,  ppr.”  bessemerizing.  To  subject 
(metal)  to  the  Bessemer  process ; remove  car- 
bon, sulphur,  or  other  combustible  elements 
from  (iron  or  steel)  by  forcing  air  through  the 
material  to  be  treated  in  a melted  condition, 
as  in  the  process,  invented  by  Bessemer,  for 
the  production  of  mild  steel  or  fused  wrought- 
iron  from  cast-iron.  See  Bessemer  process,  un- 
der process,  and  Bessemer  copper  ♦ process . 
bessroot  (bes'rot),  re.  A provincial  corruption 
of  birthroot.  Small,  Flora  Southeastern  U.  S. 
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bessy-cerka  (bes-i-ser'kii),  re.  [Origin  not  as- 
certained.] Same  as  ol'dwife,  2 (e). 
best,  a.  5.  Specifically,  noting  a certain  grade 
of  wrought-iron,  which  is  generally  divided 
into  four  grades:  crown,  best,  best  best,  and 
best  best  best  or  treble  best.  This  classification 
is  largely  arbitrary,  and  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  same  grades  of  different  manufacturers, 
bestar  (be-star'),  v.  t.  To  sprinkle  with  stars; 

adorn  with  stars.  Sylvester,  Trophies, 
bestialism  (bes'tial-izm),  re.  Bestial  condi- 
tion or  state;  irrationality.  Rossetti. 
bestialist  (bes'tial-ist),  re.  One  who  makes  a 
study  of  beasts.  Swinburne. 
bestiarianism  (bes-ti-a'ri-an-izm),  re.  Bestia- 
rian  principles ; the  principles  of  the  bestia- 
rians  or  friends  of  the  beasts, 
bestrewment  (be-stro'ment),  re.  The  act  of 
strewing  about : as,  the  bestrewment  of  flowers. 
Blackwood’s  Mag.,  LVII.  526. 
besugo  (ba-so'go),  re.  [Sp.  besugo,  the  sea- 
bream,  Sparus  pagrus  L.]  The  Cuban  name  of 
the  red  porgy,  Pagrus  pagrus. 
bet2,  re.  3.  In  faro,  a card  which  is  a case, 
that  is,  the  only  one  of  that  denomination  re- 
maining in  the  box:  so  called  because  the 
player  cannot  be  split.  Amer.  Hoyle,  p.  348. — 
Heeled  bet,  in  faro  and  some  other  games,  a bet  which 
plays  two  different  events,  the  lowest  chip  being  on  one 
card  and  the  remainder  of  the  chips  tilted  toward  the 
other.  — Mouth  bet,  a bet,  especially  in  poker,  made 
without  putting  up  any  money  or  counters.  [Slang.}— 
Open  bet,  in  faro,  a bet  which  is  not  coppered. — To  bar 
a bet.  See  kbarl.—' To  press  a bet,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  a bet  after  losing  one,  in  order  to  regain  what 
has  been  lost.— To  raise  a bet,  in  poker,  to  increase  the 
bet  of  the  preceding  player, — To  string  a bet,  in  faro, 
to  lay  the  chips  composing  a bet  so  that  they  are  spread 
out  instead  of  being  stacked  up,  to  indicate  either  that 
the  bet  takes  in  a remote  card  or  that  it  is  on  odd  or  on 
even  cards  only. 

Beta1  (be'ta),  re.  [NL.  (Linnteus,  1753,  adopted 
from  Tournefort,  1700),  < L.  beta,  the  beet.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging 
to  the  family  Clienopodiacese.  They  are  annual 
or  biennial  herbs  with  fleshy  roots,  distinguished  from 
Chenopodium  by  the  three  small  bracts  at  the  base  of 
each  flower  and  by  the  fact  that  the  ovary  is  embedded 
in  the  succulent  base  of  the  perianth,  which  thickens 
and  hardens  as  the  fruit  ripens,  becoming  angular  and 
sometimes  toothed  or  prickly.  The  genus  includes  6 or 
6 species,  natives  of  Europe,  the  Orient,  and  northern 
Africa.  Some  of  the  species  are  ornamental.  For  B. 
vulgaris,  see  beet,  1,  and  see  beet-chards,  under  chard 2. 
beta3  (ba'ta),  re.  [Fijian  name.]  In  the  Fiji 
Islands,  a plant  of  the  ginger  family,  Zinziber 
Zerumbet.  See  +awapuhi. 
beta-galactan  (be'ta-ga-lak','tan),  re.  Same 
as  Mupeose. 

beta-napbthol  (be-ta-naf'thol),  re.  A naphthol 
having  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  group  in  the  beta 

position  ; /3-naphthol.  See  naphthol Beta- 

naphthol  orange.  See  -korange l. 
betanglement  (be-tang'gl-ment),  re.  A tan- 
gled condition.  J.  Hawthorne','  Fort,  Fool,  I.  ii. 
beta-rays  (be'ta-raz),  re.  pi.  See  ★ray1. 
Betelgeuze  (bet-el-gez'),  n.  [F.,  explained 
as  < Ar.  ibt-al-jauza,  ‘the  giant’s  shoulder.’] 
A reddish  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  situated 
in  the  right  shoulder  of  the  constellation 
Orion,  and  known  to  astronomers  as  a Orionis. 
bete-rouge  (bat-rozh'),  re.  [F.,  ‘red  beast.’] 
A larval  mite  of  the  spurious  genus  Leptus, 
probably  a larval  Trombidium,  which  in  the 
West  Indies  corresponds  to  the  so-called  ‘red 
bug’  or  ‘jigger’  of  the  southern  United  States. 
It  infests  low-growing  shrubbery  and  readily  transfers 
itself  to  the  legs  of  pedestrians,  penetrating  the  outer 
skin  and  causing  much  inflammation. 
beth2  (beth;  Heb.  bat),  re.  [Heb.  belli  (bet), 
construct  form  of  bayith  ( bayit ),  a house.]  The 
second  letter  (a)  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  cor- 
responding to  the  English  B.  Its  numerical 
value  is  II. 

bethabara  (beth-ab'a-ra),  n.  A trade-name  of 
the  wood  of  the  wasahba-tree,  a native  of 
British  Guiana.  It  resembles  black  walnut  in  color, 
is  hard  and  of  close  grain,  and  because  of  its  strength, 
toughness,  and  resiliency  is  used  for  making  bows  and 
fishing-rods.  Also  called  bow-wood. 
beth-din  (bat'-den'),  re.  [Heb.  beth  (bet)  din, 
lit.  ‘house  of  judgment.’]  Among  Jewish 
orthodox  communities,  a tribunal  which  is 
composed  of  the  rabbi  and  two  or  more  daya- 
nim  (judges).  Cases  in  dispute,  whether  ritual  or 
secular,  are  brought  before  this  tribunal  for  decision. 
After  careful  deliberation  and  research  in  Talmudic  and 
other  standard  rabbinical  authorities,  judgment  is-given, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
betheral  (beth'er-al),  re.  A variant  of  Scotch 
bedroll.  Galt,  Annals  of  the  Parish, 
bethphany  (beth'fa-ni),  re.  [ML.  bcthphania, 
an  artificial  term,  <.  Heb.  beth,  house,  + Gr. 
(im)tj>avta,  epiphany.]  In  the  artificial  lan- 
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guage  of  the  schoolmen,  the  ‘third  divine 
manifestation’  of  Christ,  namely  in  the  mira- 
cle of  the  wine  at  the  house  in  Cana,  commemo- 
rated on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany, 
bethumb  (be-thum'),  v.  t.  To  soil  or  mark 
with  frequent  thumbing,  as  in  turning  the 
leaves  of  a much-read  or  much-studied  book. 
Bethylidse  (be-thil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bethy- 
lus  + -id®.]  A curious  family  of  proctotrypoid 
hymenopterous  parasites,  containing  about 
twenty  wide-spread  genera  and  many  species 
parasitic  upon  insects  of  several  different 
orders. 

betimbered  (be-tim'berd),  p.  a.  Timbered; 
furnished  with  timbers;  built. 

Venerable  buildings  betimbered  with  dark  oak. 

Hugh  Miller , First  Impressions,  p.  172. 

betis  (ba'tes),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.,  said  to  be  from 
a Tagalog  name.  ] A name  applied  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  a large  forest  tree,  Madhuca  Betis 
(Azaola  Betis  of  Blanco),  belonging  to  the 
sapodilla  family.  It  has  simple  oblanceolate  leaves 
which  are  clustered  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
clusters  of  greenish,  many-stamened  flowers  with  long 
peduncles.  The  wood  is  brownish  or  red  with  lighter 
markings.  It  resists  the  attacks  of  the  ship-worm  and 
is  highly  prized  for  piles  for  wharves  and  piers,  and  for 
keels  and  other  timbers  in  ship-building.  It  yields  logs 
from  40  to  €5  feet  long  and  from  16  to  20  inches  square, 
betol  (be'tol),  it.  [beta  + -ol.)  A trade-name 
of  the  /3-naphthyl  ester  of  salicylic  acid, 
HO.CqHqCO.jCqoI  lT-  It  is  crystalline  and  melts 
at  95°  C.  It  is  an  antiseptic  and  febrifuge, 
betone  (be-tou'),  v.  t.  To  give  a special  tone 
to ; lay  stress  upon ; accentuate ; emphasize, 
betrail  (be-tral'),  v.  t.  To  trail  over  or  about. 
Fuller,  Joseph’s  Coat,  p.  221. 
betrample  (be-tram'pl),  v.  t.  To  trample  over; 
affect  by  much  trampling:  as,  “a  field  . . . 
betrampled  every  day  with  horse,”  Golding. 
betrodden  (be-trod'en),  p.  a.  Trodden  again 
and  again.  Carlyle. 

betrumpet  (be-trum'pet),  v.  t.  To  trumpet  the 
praises  of.  Carlyle. 

betrunk  (be-trungk'),i\  t.  To  deprive  (a  river) 
of  its  lower  course  or  trunk  by  submergence 
or  by  the  erosion  of  the  land  by  the  sea. 

The  former  rivers  have  been  betrunked  by  subsidence. 

I.  C.  Russell,  Rivers  of  North  America,  p.  218. 

better1,  adv.— To  think  better  of,  to  reconsider  and 
change  one’s  mind  or  one's  plans. 

Betterment  tax.  See  *tax. 

Betts’s  process.  See  *j process. 
betty,  Brown  betty  a baked  pudding  made  of 
sliced  apples,  bread-crumbs,  and  molasses  or  brown 
sugar. 

Betula  resin.  See  +resin. 
betulaceous  (bet-u-la'shius),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  family  of  plants  known  as  Betulacese ; re- 
sembling or  allied  to  the  birches, 
between-brain  (be-twen'bran),  n.  Same  as 
’tween-brain. 

betweenness  (be-twen'nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
or  fact  of  being  between. — 2.  In  math.,  the  or- 
dinal quality  possessed  by  one  of  every  three 
points  on  a straight  line,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
may  be  said  to  lie  between  the  other  two 
points. 

Of  Hilbert’s  betweenness  assumptions,  axioms  of  order, 
one  of  the  five  is  redundant. 

Science , March  11,  1904,  p.  410. 

betyl,  n.  See  bsetylus. 

beuteous,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  beauteous. 
beutiful,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  beautiful. 
beutv,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  beauty. 
bevel,  n. — Combination  bevel,  a bevel  having  a 
straight  stock  to  which  is  pivoted  a split  blade  which, 
by  means  of  a set-screw,  may  be  set  at  any  angle  with 
the  stock,  in  combination  with  a slotted  auxiliary  blade 
that  may  be  set  at  any  angle  with  the  first  blade,  thus 
making  the  instrument  useful  in  measuring  any  angle. — 


a,  stiaight-edge ; b,  slotted  auxiliary  blade;  c,  offset  blade;  e,  split 
blade ; f,  stud  and  set  screws. 

Universal  bevel,  a bevel  having  a bent  blade  that  in- 
creases its  usefulness  in  measuring  minute  angles.  An- 
other type  of  universal  bevel  has  a large  slot  in  the  stock 
which  increases  its  range  of  work, 
bevel-disk  (bev'el-disk),  n.  A disk  having  a 
beveled  edge.  Such  disks  are  used  for  transmitting 
power  by  friction-drives  from  one  shaft  to  another  which 
makes  an  angle  with  it 


Bevel-gear  drive,  a mechanism  which  comprises  a pair 
of  bevel-gears  with  the  necessary  shafts,  etc.,  for  driving 
a machine  or  motor-car. 

bevel-pinion  (bev'el-pin,/yon),  n.  The  smaller 
of  two  toothed  wheels  in  gear,  the  axes  of 
whose  shafts  intersect  one  another.  The  teeth 
are  formed  on  the  surfaces  of  two  cones,  whose  elements 
all  intersect  at  the  common  point  of  the  axes.  The  shafts 
are  most  frequently  at  right  angles ; when  both  wheels 
are  of  the  same  diameter  they  are  called  miter-gears, 
because  the  angle  of  the  equal  cones  is  45°.  See  bevel- 
gear  and  gearing,  2. — Skew  bevel-pinion,  a toothed 
wheel  or  gear-wheel  which  drives  another  on  a shaft 
whose  axis  is  neither  parallel  to  the  first  nor  intersects 
it.  The  teeth  of  the  larger  gear  or  the  smaller  pinion 
are  formed  on  surfaces  which  are  hyperboloids  of  revolu- 
tion. If  the  two  gears  are  formed  upon  cylinders  devel- 
oped on  the  circles  at  the  gorge  of  the  two  hyperboloids, 
skew  bevel-gears  become  the  same  as  helical  gears.  See 
skew  gearing. 

bevel-tool  (bev'el-tol),  n.  A tool  with  a bevel 
edge : used  by  wood-turners  forforming  grooves 
and  tapers. 

bevel-wheel,  n — Skew  bevel-wheel,  in  a skew- 
bevel  transmission,  the  larger  of  two  such  wheels  in  gear. 
The  other  is  the  pinion.  See  skew,  -khevel-pinian, 
bewig  (be-wig'),  v.  t.  To  provide  or  cover  with 
a wig. 

Beyrichia  (bi-rik'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
E.  Beyrich,  a German  geologist.  ] A genus  of 
ostraeode  crustaceans,  or  ancient  water-fleas, 
in  which  each  of  the  two  valves  bears  three 
lobes  or  nodes.  The  shells  of  these  creatures  often 
occur  in  great  quantities  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks. 

beyrichite  (bl'rik-it),  n.  [Named  after  E. 
Beyrich,  a German  mineralogist.]  A nickel 
sulphid,  ^384,  of  lead-gray  color  and  metallic 
luster. 

bezoar,  n. — German  bezoar,  bezoar  obtained  from 
the  chamois,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  vegetable 
fibers  or  animal  hairs  in  an  entangled  mass. — Occidental 
bezoar,  bezoar  obtained  from  the  llama  and  vicugna  of 
South  America,  consisting  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate. 

— Oriental  bezoar  (the  original  bezoar),  concretions 
found  in  the  bodies  of  certain  species  of  goat  and  gazel 
in  Persia  and  India,  and  containing  either  ellagic  acid  or 
lithofellic  acid  with  a coloring  substance  apparently  bile- 
pigment. 

bezzo  (bet'so),  n.  [It.,  < MHG.  betz,  G.  bats, 
etc. : see  bats.)  A small  Venetian  coin,  of  the 
value  of  a farthing. 

B.  F.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Finance. 
B.  F.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts. 

b.  g.  An  abbreviation  of  bay  gelding. 
b.  h.  An  abbreviation  of  bay  horse  (that  is, 
stallion). 

bhabar  (bii'bar),  n.  [Hind,  bhabar.)  In  India. 

— 1.  A grass,  Spodiopogon  angustifolius,  ex- 
tensively used  for  making  string,  mats,  and 
paper. — 2.  A sedge,  Eriophorum  comosum, 
frequently  associated  and  mixed  with  the  pre- 
ceding and  used  for  the  same  purposes ; also 
used  in  the  construction  of  rope  bridges.  Also 
called  bhabar  grass. 

bhalu  (ba-lo'),  n.  [Also  Safe,  bah  to  ; < Hind. 
bhalu,  also  bhal,  a bear,  < Skt.  bhalluka,  a bear 
(Macdonell).]  A general  name  for  any  species 
of  bear;  in  particular,  the  sloth-bear,  Melursus 
ursinus. 

bharal  (bur'al),  n.  The  blue  sheep  of  northern 
India,  Ovis  nahura  or  0.  burhel. 
bherwa  (bar'wa),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  extraor- 
dinary loenstid,  Schizodactylus  monstrosus,  in- 
habiting India.  Itlivesinburrowsonthesandybanks 
of  rivers,  and  sometimes  damages  the  roots  of  tobacco 
and  other  crops  on  high  ground.  The  extremities  of  the 
tegmina  and  wings  are  much  prolonged  and  curled, 
bhikku  (bik ' 6),  n.  [Pali  bhtkkv,  < Skt. 
bhikshu,  a beggar,  esp.  a religious  beggar  (a 
Brahman  in  the  fourth  stage),  < bhiksh,  beg, 
ask  alms.]  In  mod.  theos.,  a disciple  (at  a 
specified  stage  of  his  ‘progress’). 

Amongst  the  notes  is  an  invitation  to  western  students 
to  join  the  great  brotherhood  of  the  Yellow  Robe,  with 
a very  explicit  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
candidates  will  be  accepted.  “ Bhlkkus  of  occidental 
nationalities  ” are  first  invited,  “ who  in  due  time  would 
be  able  to  return  to  their  own  countries,  there  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Buddhism” — in  short,  missionaries. 
Amongst  these  Bhikkus  there  may  be  some  who  may  be 
willing  to  take  the  Rohe,  but  they  are  candidly  warned 
that  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  order  are  “somewhat 
severe  for  occidentals."  Nature,  Dec.  17,  1903,  p.  163. 

bhindi  (bin'de),  n.  [Hind,  name.]  A name 
in  India  of  the  okra  or  gumbo.  See  *bandalca 
and  okra. 

bhousa,  n.  See  *bhusa. 

BHED  See  *beharad. 
bhusa  (bo'sa),  n.  [Also  bhousa ; < Hind,  bhusa,, 
bhus,  husk,  straw.]  Chopped  straw.  B.  Kipling. 

A few  donkey  loads  of  bhusa  and  a little  corn  brought 
from  Polu  enabled  me  to  keep  the  few  animals  requisite 
for  carrying  the  tents,  instruments,  etc.,  till  the  work 
was  finished.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  158. 


bibliophilistic 

B.  Hy.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Hy- 
giene. 

bia  (be'a),  n.  [Siamese  bia,  a shell  used  as  a 
coin.]  A round,  thick  copper  coin  of  Siam, 
of  the  value  of  200  cowries, 
biacromial  (bl-a-kro'mi-al),  a.  [6i-2  + acro- 
mial.] Relating  to  both  acromial  processes, 
biacuru,  n.  Same  as  *bayacuru. 
biajaiba  (be"a-hi'ba),  «.  [Cuban  Spanish, 
from  a native  name.]  The  Cuban  name  of  the 
lane-snapper,  Lutjanus  synagris,  a fish  found 
about  the  West  Indies. 

bialveolar  (bi-al-ve'o-lar),  n.  [ bi -2  + alveo- 
lar.]  Relating  to  the  two  sides  of  the  alveolar 
processes — Bialveolar  breadth,  the  distance  be- 
tween  the  outer  sides  of  the  alveolar  processes, 
bianchetto  (be-an-ket'o),  n. ; pi.  bianchetti(-i). 
[It.,  white,  white  lead,  dim.  of  bianco,  white.] 
A billon  coin  of  the  marquisate  of  Montefer- 
rato,  under  the  Palaeologi. 
biannulation  (bi-an-u-la'shon),  n.  [hi-2  + 
annulation. ] A circular  or  ring-like  formation 
consisting  of  two  rings.  Annals  and  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  75. 
biasterial  (bi-as-te'ri-al),  a.  [6i-2  + asteria  + 
-al.~\  Same  as  *biasteric. 
biasteric  (bi-as-ter'ik),  a.  [fit-2  + asteria  + 
-to.]  In  craniom.,  relating  to  the  asteria,  the 
points  where  the  occipital,  temporal,  and 
parietal  bones  meet.— Biasteric  diameter,  the  dis- 
tance  between  the  asteria. 

biasterionic  (bi-as-te-ri-on'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < bi-2 
+ asterion  + -ic.  ] Relating  to  the  two  asteria ; 
noting  a diameter  of  the  skull,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  asteria. 

biatomic  (bl-a-tom'ik),  a.  In  chem.,  same  as 
diatomic. 

biauricular  (bi-a-rik'u-lar),  a.  [fri-2  + auricu- 
lar.]  In  craniom.,  relating  to  the  auricular 
points — Biauricular  diameter,  the  transversal  di- 
ameter of  the  skull,  measured  between  the  centers  of  the 
outer  ears  by  French  anthropologists,  and  between  the 
central  points  of  the  upper  rims  of  the  outer  ears  by  Ger- 
man anthropologists. 

biaurite  (bl-a'rit),  a.  [L.  bi-,  two-,  + auritus, 
eared.]  See  biauriculate. 
bib2,  « Best  bib  and  tucker,  best  clothes : originally 
used  with  regard  to  children,  and  now,  humorously,  ap- 
plied to  grown  persons. 

bibinca  (be-beng-ka'),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.,  < 
Tagalog  bibingca  (not  verified),  perhaps  same 
as  bibingga,  a potsherd.]  A kind  of  pastry 
made  of  boiled  rice  and  cocoanut-milk.  [Philip- 
pine Is.] 

Bible,  n.~ f!ra.nmftr’fi  Bible.  Same  as  Great  + Bible. — 
Great  Bible,  a large  folio  Bible  (called  ‘great'  because 
of  its  size)  published  in  April,  1539,  in  England,  under  the 
supervision  of  Coverdale.  It  is  a revision  of  the  versions 
of  Tyndale,  Matthew,  and  Coverdale.  From  it  we  have 
the  Psalter  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Also  called 
Cranmer's  Bible.—  Hebrew  Bible.  See  -kTanak. — 
Printers’  Bible,  an  early  edition  of  the  Bible  in  which 
Ps.  cxix.  161  was  made  to  read,  “ Printers  have  persecuted 
me  without  a cause,”  -princes  being  intended.  Stand.  Diet. 
—Treacle  Bible,  a black-letter  Bible  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  Jer.  viii.  22  reads,  “ Is  there 
no  treacle  in  Gilead?”  ( treacle  meaning  an  antidote  for 
poison). 

biblioclast  (bib'li-o-klast),  n.  [Gr.  fhf/dov,  a 
book,  + -skaoTric,  < slav,  break : ef.  iconoclast .] 
A mutilator  or  destroyer  of  books. 

Made  bonfires  of  the  Maya  and  Aztec  manuscripts.  . . . 
May  these  bishops  expiate  their  crimes  in  the  purgatory 
oibiblioclasts.  Athenaeum,  June  7,  1884. 

bibliogenesis  (bibHi-o-jen'e-sis),  n. ; pi.  biblio- 
geneses  (-sez).  [Gr.  fiifjAiov,  a book,  + yevemg, 
generation.]  The  act  or  process  of  creating 
books  or  literature. 

bibliognostical  (bib//li-og-nos'ti-kal),  a.  Same 
as  bibliognostic. 

bibliografer,  «.  A simplified  spelling  of  bib- 
liographer. 

bibliografy,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  bib- 
liography. 

bibliographist  (bib-li-og'ra-fist),  n.  One  who 
is  interested  in  bibliography, 
bibliographize  (bib-li-og'ra-fiz),  v.  t.;  pret. and 
pp.  bibliographized,  ppr.  biiliographizing . [6*6- 
liograph(y)  + - ize .]  To  write  a bibliography 

of. 

bibliomanism  (bib//li-om'a-nizm),  n.  Biblio- 
mania. 

bibliopegistical  (bibHi  - o -pe  - jis'ti  - kal),  a. 

Same  as  bibliopegistic. 

bibliophagic  (bib-li-of'a-jik),  n.  [ bibliophagfy ) 
+ -ic.]  Book-devouring:  as,  a bibliophagic 
appetite. 

bibliophagist  (bib-li-of'a-jist),  n.  One  who 
reads  books  omnivoronsly. 
bibliophilistic  (bib/'li-of-I-lis'tik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a bibliophilist. 


bibliophilus 

bibliophilous  (bib-li-of'i-lus),  a.  [Gr.  / liffoiov , 
a book,  + ft'/xiv,  love.]  Book-loving;  addicted 
to  bibliopkily. 

bibliopoly  (bib-li-op'o-li),  n.  [Gr.  */3i/?/Uojr<jMa, 

< a bookseller.]  Bookselling, 
bibliotaphic  (bib-li-o-taf'ik),  a.  [ bibliotaph  + 

4c.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a 
bibliotaph. 

bibliotics  (bib-li-ot'iks),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  fh/3- 
/uov,  book,  + E.  -otic,  adj.  ending.]  The  study 
of  the  essential  character  of  documents,  and 
the  determination  of  the  individual  character 
of  handwriting. 

These  contributions  are  contained  in  a published  trea- 
tise of  Dr.  Frazer  on  this  subject  termed  “ Bibliotics , or 
the  Study  of  Documents.” 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst..  April,  1905,  p.  323. 

biborate  (bi-bo 'rat),  n.  A salt  of  boric  acid: 
as,  biborate  of  sodium  or  borax. 

Bibra  alloy.  See  *alloy. 

bicalcic  (bi-kal'sik),  a — Bicalcic  phosphate,  in 

chem.,  calcium  phosphate  (t  ail  PO4),  in  which  one  third 
of  the  hydroyen  of  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  the  re- 
maining two  thirds  being  replaced  by  calcium.  This  sub- 
stance is  found  in  some  urinary  calculi,  and  occurs  in  the 
“reverted  ” phosphate  of  fertilizers,  as  also  occasionally 
in  the  superphosphate  of  lime  as  originally  manufactured 
for  agricultural  use.  Also  known  as  bicalcium  phosphate. 
bicapsular,  a.  2.  Having  a bilocular  capsule, 
bicarpellate  (bi-kar'pel-at),  a.  [bi- 2 + NL. 
earpellum  + -ate1.]  Same  as  bicarpellary. 
bicefalous,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  biceph- 
alous. 

Bicheroux’s  furnace.  See  ^furnace. 
bichlorid,  n.  2.  An  abbreviation  of  bichlo- 
rid  of  mercury,  mercuric  chlorid  or  corrosive 
sublimate : often  carelessly  used  in  reference 
to  this  substance  as  an  antiseptic  and  disin- 
fec  tant—  Bichlorid-of-gold  cure.  Same  as  chlorid- 
of-golcL  'kcure. 

bicho  (be'eho),  n.  [Sp.  bicho,  a worm,  a small 
insect;  Pg.  bicho,  a worm,  biche,  a small  in- 
sect.] Another  name  in  Spanish  America  for 
the  chigoe,  Sarcopsylla  penetrans. 

Bichromate  cell,  in  photog.,  a glass  cell  designed  to  hold 
a solution  of  potassium  bichromate  which  is  placed  be- 
fore the  objective  : used  with  orthochromatic  plates  and 
in  securing  tine  cloud-effects. — Bichromate  ray-filter. 
See  Afilteri. 

bichrome  (bi-krom'),  n.  [ bichrom{ate  of  potas- 
sium).} Bichromate  of  potassium  or  sodium: 
a workman’s  term.  G.  Duerr,  Bleaching  and 
Calico-printing,  p.  56. 

bichrone  (bi'kron),  a.  [L.  bi-,  two-,  + Gr. 
xphvog,  time.]  Noting  a type  of  internal- 
combustion  motor  having  two  cylinders  set 
at  an  angle  of  less  than  90°  with  one  an- 
other and  communicating  motion  to  a common 
crank-shaft.  Such  cylinders  give  more  frequent  work- 
ing impulses  and  more  equable  turning  effort  than  one 
cylinder  does,  and  can  be  used  in  places  where  the  op- 
posed or  double-opposed  motors  cannot  be  used  for  lack 
of  room,  as  on  motor-bicycles,  or  where  the  side-by-side 
arrangement  would  be  inconvenient  on  account  of  bulk, 
bicinium (bi-sin'i-um),  n. ; pi.  bicinia (-a).  [LL., 

< L.  bi-,  two-,  + canere,  sing.]  A musical  com- 
position or  performance  for  two  voices ; a 
duet. 

bicircuition  (bi-ser-ku-ish'gn),  n.  [bi-2  + cir- 
cuition.]  The  result  of  two  successive  circui- 
tions  of  the  same  characters.  See  +circuition. 
bicollaterality  (bi"ko-lat-e-ral'i-ti),  n.  In 
hot.,  the  state  of  being  bicollateral, 
biconcavity  (bi-kon-kav'i-ti),  n.  [ biconcave  + 

- ity .]  The  condition  of  being  biconcave  or  of 
having  two  opposed  concave  surfaces,  like  a 
biconcave  lens  or  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of 
man. 

bicondylar  (bi-kon'di-lar),  a.  [bi- 2 + condyle 
+ -a»'5]  In  anthrop.,  relating  to  two  corre- 
sponding condyles,  particularly  to  the  condyles 
of  the  lower  jaw — Bicondylar  breadth,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  at  the 
middle  of  the  transverse  axis. 

bicordal  (bi-k6r'dal),  a.  [L.  bi-,  two-,  + 
chorda,  cord,  + -al.]  Relating  to  two  cords  ; 
specifically,  noting  the  vocal  cords, 
bicornate  (bi-k6r'nat),  a.  [As  bicorn  + -ate2.] 
Two-horned:  said  of  the  uterus  when  the  cor- 
nua are  abnormally  large  and  projecting, 
bicycle,  n.  2.  A traveling  block  used  on  a ca- 
ble in  steam-skidding.  [U.  S.]— Convertible  bi- 
cycle, a safety-bicycle  which  may  be  made  either  into  a 
diamond-frame  wheel  for  men  s use  or  into  a drop-frame 
for  women  by  the  adjustment  of  a removable  bar  in  the 
frame. 

bicyclette  (bi-si-klet'),  n.  [F.]  A chain-driven 
bicycle : so  first  named  in  France,  to  distinguish 
such  bicycles  from  the  high-wheel  type  which 
preceded  them.  There  were  transition  forms,  such  as 
Lawson’s,  in  which  the  large-diameter  front  wheel  was  re- 
tained,  but  the  smaller  back  wheel  was  geared  and  chain- 


driven.  The  name  is  still  used  in  France  for  all  types  of 
bicycles  which  are  chain-driven,  have  wheels  of  equal  size, 
and  are  geared  for  road  use,  as  distinguished  from  racing- 
machines. 

bicyclical  (bi-sik'li-kal),  a.  [bicycle  + -ic-al, 
after  cyclical .]  Same  as  bicyclic 2. 
bicylindrical  (bi-si-lin'dri-kal),  a.  [bi- 2 + cy- 
lindrical.'] Having  two  cylindrical  surfaces  or 
axes  of  curvature : noting  a form  of  lens, 
bid,  ®.  t.— To  bid  to  the  hoard,  in  card-playing,  to  bid 
for  the  privilege  of  naming  the  trump  if  the  points  are 
not  to  be  credited  to  any  player. 

bidacryc  (bi-dak'rik),  a.  [bi-2  + dacry{on)  + 
-Wo.]  In  anthrop.,  relating  to  the  two  dacrya. 
See  dacryon. 

bidaily  (bi-da'li),  a.  [bi-2  + daily.]  Appear- 
ing or  occurring  twice  a day. 

Each  of  the  bidaily  forecasts. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr .,  1894,  p.  118. 

bidarra  (bi-da'ra),  n,  [Russ,  baiddra  (Alexan- 
drow),  baidard  (Reiff),  a skin  canoe;  perhaps 
of  Alaskan  origin : ef . bidarka,  bidarkee .]  Same 
as  baidar. 

Bidder,  ganglia  of.  See  ^ganglion. 
biddy-bid  (bid'i-bid//),  n.  [A  colonial  English 
corruption  of  the  Maori  name  piri-piri.]  The 
name  in  New  Zealand  of  either  of  two  trouble- 
some weeds  belonging  to  the  rose  family,  Acsena 
Sanguisorbse  and  A.  ovina,  or  of  their  fruits, 
which  cling  to  the  clothing  of  passers-by  and  to 
animals.  See  sheep-pest,  2. 
bidentate,  a.  2.  In  bot.,  doubly  dentate,  the 
principal  teeth,  as  of  a dentate  leaf,  being  less 
deeply  dentate. 

bidimensional  (bi-di-men'shon-al),  a.  [bi-2  + 
dimension  + -at.]  Having  two  dimensions;  of 
or  relating  to  space  so  characterized. 

The  mechanical  symbol  is  complicated,  and  eventually 
modified,  through  the  difficulty  of  depicting  tridimen- 
sional relations  on  the  bidimensimial  surface. 

A n.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Elhnol.,  1897-98,  p.  841. 

bidri,  n.  2.  An  alloy,  called  also  bidery 
(or  Bidery)  metal,  used  by  Indian  metal  work- 
ers. The  alloy,  as  it  is  produced  in  India,  is  composed 
of  123.6  parts  of  zinc,  4.6  parts  of  copper,  and  4.14  parts 
of  lead,  which  are  melted  together  with  some  resin  and 
wax  to  prevent  oxidation.  In  other  countries  the  pro- 
portions differ  considerably.  The  alloy  is  very  resistive 
to  corrosion  and  does  not  oxidize  in  air  or  moisture.  In 
India  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  various  utensils, 
biduotertian  (bid/'u-o-ter'shan),  a.  [L.  biduus, 
lasting  two  days,  + tertianusj tertian.]  Tertian, 
but  with  the  recurrences  almost  continuous 
(lasting,  as  it  were,  over  two  days) Biduoter- 

tian fever,  a tertian  malarial  fever  in  which  the  parox- 
ysms are  of  such  long  duration  that  the  fever  is  nearly 
continuous. 

Bidyan  ruff.  See  +ruff 3. 

Biebrich  acid-blue,  black,  scarlet.  See 

* acid-blue , *black,  *scarlet. 

Biela’s  comet.  See  *comet. 
bielectrolysis  (bl-e-lek-trol'i-sis),  n.  [bi- 2 + 
electrolysis.]  In phys.  chem.,  simultaneous  dep- 
osition of  two  metals  by  the  electrolysis  of 
a mixture  of  their  salts. 

bielid  (bi-a'lid),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  andromed : 
so  named  because  these  meteors  are  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  Biela’s  comet  and  move 
in  its  orbit.  See  Biela’s  * comet. 

A well-marked  shower  of  Bielid  meteors  was  observed 
at  Princeton  on  the  evening  of  November  24.  At  ten 
o’clock  the  meteors  averaged  two  or  three  per  minute  at 
times.  Sci.  Amer.,  Dec.  9,  1899. 

biennium  (bl-en'i-um),  n. ; pi.  biennia  (-a). 

[L. : see  biennial.]  A period  of  two  years, 
bier,  Half-bier,  twenty  warp-threads,  or  half  of  the 
bier  measure  used  in  weaving  in  English  textile-mills. 

bieremus  (bl-er'e-mus),  n. ; pi.  bieremi  (-mi). 
[L.  bi-,  two-,  + erernus,  a hermit.]  In  bot., 
a two-celled  fruit  in  which  the  loculi  are 
widely  separated. 

Bier’s  operation.  See  * operation . 
bifacial,  a.  4.  In  geom.,  having  two  distin- 
guishable sides  or  faces — Bifacial  surface.  See 

★ surf ace. 

bifanged  (bl'fangd),  a.  [bi- 2 + fanged.]  In 
anat.,  having  two  roots  or  fangs,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  premolars  of  many  car- 
nivores. 

The  molars  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
molars,  which  are  bifanged  teeth  with  simple,  laterally 
compressed  crowns.* 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  April,  1904,  p.  322. 
"biff  (bif),  n.  [An  imitative  var.  of  buff 3 and 
bafp.~\  A brief,  sharp  sound,  as  of  a blow 
with  the  fist. 

biff  (bif),  v.  t.  To  strike  with  a sharp  blow,  as 
of  the  fist. 

“Ef  we  all  biffed  you  now,  these  same  men  you’ve  been 
as  dead  anxious  to  kill  ’u’d  call  us  off.  Guess  we’ll  wait 
till  they  go  back  to  the  haouse,  an’  you’ll  have  time  to 
think  cool  an’  quiet,”  said  Rod. 

R.  Kipling,  A Walking  Delegate. 


bi-impressed 

bifllar,  n.  2.  An  electric  circuit  doubled  back 
upon  itself  so  that  the  conductor  is  closely  ad- 
jacent to  the  return-conductor  and  the  induc- 
tance of  the  eircuit  is  thereby  reduced  to  a 
minimum, 

biflex  (bl'ileks),  a.  [L.  bi-,  two-,  + flexus,  a 
bending:  see  flex.]  Having  two  opposite 
flexures  or  bends. 

Bifocal  *lens,  *spectacles.  See  the  nouns, 
bifoveate  (bi-fd've-at),  a.  [NL.  * bifoveatus , 
< L.  bi-,  two-,  + fovea,  a pit.]  Having  two 
fovese. 

Mesonotum  closely  punctured,  the  apex  in  the  mid- 
dle broadly  longitudinally  striated,  almost  reticulated ; 
middle  lobe  raised  at  the  base.  Scutellum  roundly 
raised,  smooth,  covered  with  long  pale  hair.  Postscutel- 
lum  bifoveate  at  the  base. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  March,  1904,  p.  222. 

bifurcation,  n.  3.  Specifically,  in  geog.,  the 
division  of  a stream  into  two  parts,  each  of 
which  connects  with  a different  river  system  : 
as,  the  bifurcation  of  the  upper  Orinoco. 
big1,  a.— Tropical  big  leg.  Same  as  pachydermia. 
bigamously  (big'a-mus-li),  adv.  In  a biga- 
mous manner;  so  as  to  commit,  or  be  charge- 
able with,  bigamy. 

bigarreau  (be-ga-ro'),  n.  [F.  See  bigaroon.] 
Same  as  bigaroon. 

bigas  (be-gas'),  n.  [Tagalog.]  In  the  Philip- 
pines, a name  for  uncooked  rice, 
bigatus  (bi-ga'tus),  n. ; pi.  bigati  (I)  [L.,  <5i- 
gm,  a two-horse  chariot.]  A Roman  silver  de- 
narius, bearing  the  figure  of  a two-horse  chariot, 
bigeminal  (bi- jem  ' i -nal),  a.  [L.  bigemimts, 
twin  (see  ^bigeminous),  + -ail.]  1 . In  the  echi- 
noids  or  sea-urchins,  noting  an  arrangement 
of  the  pairs  of  ambulacra!  pores  such  that 
there  are  two  vertical  rows  extending  from 
peristome  to  apex.  Also  biserial. — 2.  Of  or 

relating  to  the  corpora  bigemina Bigeminal 

bodies,  the  corpora  bigemina.  See  bigeminum. 

bigeminous  (bi-jem'i-nus),  a.  [L.  bigeminus,  < 
bi-,  two-,  + geminus,  twin.]  Double,  as  a tooth 
apparently  formed  by  the  union  of  two  teeth; 
bigeminal.  TV.  Bateson,  Study  of  Variation, 
p.  238.— Bigeminous  pulse,  one  which  intermits  every 
third  beat. 

bigenous  (bij'e-nus),  a.  [I.,  hi-,  two-,  + -genus, 
-born.]  Inherited  from  both  parents : dis- 
tinguished from  monogenous,  referring  to  one 
parent.  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London), 
1895,  Ser.  B,  186.  784. 

bigging,  n.  2.  In  mining,  a pack-wall.  Bar- 
rowman,  Glossary.  [Scotch.] 
bighead,  n.  2.  A fish,  Eleotris  nudiceps,  of  the 
family  Gobiidse.  [Australia.] — 3.  Anon-con- 
tagious disease  of  sheep,  of  unknown  origin, 
occurring  with  sudden  onset  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  intermountain  regions  of  western 
North  America.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  a much 
swollen  condition  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  intense 
itching  of  the  parts,  difficult  breathing,  staggering  gait, 
and  elevated  temperature. 

biglenoid  (bi-gle'noid),  a.  [bi-2  + glenoid.] 
Relating  to  both  glenoid  cavities,  as  of  the 
temporal  bones. 

bigmouth,  n.  2.  The  squaw-fish,  Ptychocheilus 
oregonensis.  [California.] 
bignai  (beg-ni'),  n.  [Tagalog  bignai,  bignay.] 
A name  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  Antidesma 
Bunius,  a small  tree  of  the  spurge  family,  with 
loose  spikes  of  very  small  unisexual  flowers 
and  a small  juicy  acidulous  fruit, 
bignoniad  (big-no'ni-ad),  n.  [Bignonia  + -ad1.] 
A plant  of  the  family  Bignoniacese.. 
bignonial  (big-no'ni-al),  a.  Related  to,  re- 
sembling, or  having  the  characters  of  Big- 
nonia. 

bigoniac  (b!-go'ni-ak),  a.  [bi-2  + gonia  + -ac.] 
In  craniom.,  relating  to  the  two  gonia — Bigoniac 
diameter,  the  distance  between  the  two  gonia,  or  angles 
of  the  lower  jaw.  17 th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  I. 
144. 

bigonial  (bl-go'ni-al),  a.  [bi-2  + gonia  + -al.] 

Same  as  * bigoniac Bigonial  arc.  See  -Aarc. 

bigquis  (beg-kes'),  n.  [Tagalog.]  A belt  made 
of  fabrics,  worn  by  the  natives  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

bigwiggery  (big-wig'er-i),  n.  Same  as  *big- 

wigism. 

bigwigism  (big'wig-izm),  n.  Official  display 
of  importance;  pomposity:  as,  “empty  big- 
wiggism,”  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch. 
bi-iliac  (bi-il'i-ak),a.  [bi-2  + iliac.]  Relating 
to  the  two  iliac  bones.  Russell. 
bi-impressed  (bi'im-prest),  p.  a.  [bi-2  + im- 
pressed.] Impressed  twice. 


bi-impressed 

The  propygidium  is  biimpressed  and,  like  the  pygidium, 
is  clearly  not  closely  punctured. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Aug.,  1904,  p.  144. 

bijugal  (bl-jo'gal),  a.  [bi-2  + jugal.]  In  cra- 
niom.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  two  jugal  points. 
— Bijugal  breadth,  the  distance  between  the  two  jugal 
points. 

bijugular  (bi-jfi'gu-lar),  a.  [bi-2  + jugular.] 
Relating  to  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  jugular 
process  and  the  masto-occipital  suture  on  each 
side  of  the  skull. 

bike2  (hik),  n.  and  v.  A corruption  of  bicycle. 
bike-sulky  (bik'suFki),  n.  [bike2  + sullcy,  n.] 
A sulky  having  a high-arched  axle,  short 
shafts,  and  low  wooden  or  wire-spoked  wheels 
with  rubber  tires.  [Colloq.] 
bike-wagon  (bik' waggon),  n.  [bike2  + wagon.] 
A light  buggy  having”  high-arched  axles  and 
low  wheels  with  rubber  tires.  [Colloq.] 
Bikukulla  (bl-ku-kul'a),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson, 
1763)  for  *bicucuila.  Named  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  corolla,  < L.  bi-,  two-,  + cucullus, 
hood.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  family  Fapaveracese.  See  Di- 
centra. 

bil,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  bill. 
bilabial  (bl-la'bi-al),  a.  [L.  bi-,  two-,  + la- 
bium, lip:  see  labial .]  Involving  the  two 
lips. 

Thus  F came  to  be  the  representative  of  the  unvoiced 
labiodental  spirant  instead  of  that  for  the  bilabial  voiced 
spirant.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  897. 

bilango  (bi-lang'go),  n.  [Tagalog  bilango,  a 
constable,*  cf.  bilango,  Bisaya  bilanggo,  take, 
arrest.]  A peace  officer  or  constable.  [Phil- 
ippine Is.] 

bilangoan  (bi-lang-go'an),  n.  [Tagalog  bi - 
langoan,  Bisaya  bilanggoan,  a prison:  see  +bi- 
lango.~\  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a prison, 
bilati-pani  jbi-la'ti-pa'ni),  n.  [Hind,  bilyati 
pani;  bilyati,  foreign,  European,  pani,  wa- 
ter.] Literally,  ‘European  water an  Anglo- 
Indian  name  for  soda-water.  Also  bilatee - 
panee. 

Bile  salt,  the  salt  of  a bile  acid,  for  example,  sodium 
glycocholate.— Cystic  bile,  that  portion  of  the  bile 
which  is  stored  for  a time  in  the  gall-bladder  before 
passing  into  the  intestine.  See  extract  under  hepatic.— 
Pettenkofer’s  test  for  bile  acids,  a careful  admixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  with  a fluid  thought  to  con- 
tain bile.  If  bile  is  present,  the  mixture  will  show  a 
play  of  colors,  resulting  finally  in  a bright  purple.— Plat- 
ner’s  bile,  the  bile-acid  salts,  in  crystalline  form,  ob- 
tained from  the  bile  by  precipitating  its  alcoholic  ex- 
tract with  ether.  This  forms  the  starting-point  for  the 
isolation  of  the  individual  members  of  the  group, 
bile-papilla  (bil'pa-pil'a),  n.  An  elevation  at 
the  point  where  tHe  common  bile-duct  enters 
the  duodenum. 

bile-vessel  (bil' vessel),  n.  One  of  the  chan- 
nels in  the  liver  which  conduct  bile. 
Bilge-and-cantline.  See  +cantline. 
bilge-block  (bilj'blok),  n.  In  ship-building, 
one  of  a series  of  blocks  of  timber  used  to  sup  - 
port the  bilges  of  a ship  when  it  is  building  or  is 
in  a dry -dock.  The  bilge-blocks  in  a dry-dock  are 
supported  on  transverse  sliding  ways,  and  provided 
with  ropes  or  chains  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  dock, 
by  means  of  which  the  blocks  can  be  pulled  under  the 
ship  to  help  support  it  while  they  are  still  under  water. 

The  reduction  of  transverse  bending  strains  by  these 
special  supports  is  easily  explained ; for  instead  of  an 
upward  pressure  W at  the  middle  line  and  the  downward 
force  W forming  a couple,  the  resultant  of  the  pressure 
on  the  keel-blocks  and  bilge-blocks  will  necessarily  lie  some 
distance  out  from  the  middle  and  closer  to  the  line  of 
action  of  the  downward  force  W, 

' White,  Manual  of  Naval  Arch.  p.  325. 

bilge-saw  (bilj's&),  n.  A saw  resembling  the 
barrel-saw  (which  see),  having  a convex  or 
barrel-shaped  cylinder. 

bilge-shore  (bilj'shor),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
prop,  or  shore,  which  supports  a ship  at  the  turn 
of  the  bilge  when  it  is  on  a building-slip  or  in 
a dry-dock. 

bilge-Strake  (bilj'strak),  n.  In  ship-building, 
a strake  of  planking  or  plating  at  the  turn  of 
the  bilge. 

bilge-stringer  (bilj'string//er),  n.  In  iron  ship- 
building, a stringer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  turn 
of  the  bilge. 

bilharzial  (bil-har'zi-al),  a.  Same  as  *bilhar- 
zic.  Jour.  Trop.  Med.,  Jan.  1,  1903,  p.  1. 
bilharzic  (bil-har'zik),  a.  Relating  to  or  caused 
by  infection  with  Bilharzia,  Phil  Med.  Jour., 
Jan.  31,  1903,  p.  208. 

bilharziosis  (bil-har-zi-6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Bil- 
harzia + -osis.]  The  state  of  being  infected 
with  Bilharzia. 

Water  serves  as  the  vehicle  and  medium  of  existence 
of  the  bilharzia.  Water  taken  as  a beverage  is  very  rarely 
the  source  of  the  parasite  in  man.  Cultures  of  bilharzia 


have  been  negative  so  far.  All  kinds  of  mollusca  have 
been  examined  for  the  intermediate  host  in  vain.  Dr. 
Buffer,  of  Alexandria,  does  not  believe  that  the  parasites 
enter  through  the  skin.  In  the  Transvaal,  where  bilhar- 
ziosis is  very  frequent,  baths  are  rare.  There  may  be 
fibrous  lesions  in  which  there  are  no  eggs,  and  rough 
superficial  lesions  in  which  eggs  are  to  be  found. 

Phil.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  31,  1903,  p.  208. 
bilianic  (bil-i--an'ik),  a.  [L.  bills,  bile,  4-  -an 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  bile. 
—Bilianic  acid,  an  oxidation-product,  Co,H->«Oq,  of 
cholalic  acid. 

Biliary  acid,  any  bile  acid.— Biliary  apparatus,  the 
secreting  cells  of  the  liver,  bile-ducts,  and  gall-bladder 
which  are  concerned  in  the  elaboration,  conduction,  and 
storage  of  the  bile.— Biliary  canal.  Same  as  hepatic 
duct  (which  see,  under  duct).—  Biliary  cirrhosis,  aform 
of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  which  the  organ  is  enlarged,  ac- 
companied by  jaundice.— Biliary  concretions,  biliary 
calculi. — Biliary  fistula,  a fistula  communicating  with 
the  gall-bladder. 

bllic  (bil'ik),  a.  [L.  bills,  bile,  + -ic.]  De- 
rived from  bile — Bilic  acid,  a crystalline  bibasic 
acid,  C1sH2206,  obtained  by  oxidizing  cholic  acid  with 
chromic  acid.  It  melts,  when  heated  quickly,  at  190°  C. 
biliferous  (bi-lif'e-rus),  a.  [L.  bills,  bile,  4- 
ferre,  bear.]  Conveying  bile, 
bilinear,  a.  2.  Linear  in  two  ways.  Thus  the 
form  2i  ay  xi  yj  is  a bilinear  form,  that 
is,  lineolinear — Bilinear  transformation.  See 

*tran.,  forma  hon. 

bilineurine  (bil-i-nu'rin),  n.  [L.  bills,  bile,  4- 
Gr.  vevpov,  nerve  (sinew),  4-  -ine2.]  Same  as 
choline. 

bilingualism  (bi-ling'gwal-izm),  n.  [ bilingual 
+ -ism.]  The  habitual  colloquial  use  of  two 
languages  by  the  same  person  in  different  re- 
lations. Ratzel,  Hist,  of  Mankind,  H.  20. 
bilingually  (bi-ling'gwal-i),  adv.  In  two  lan- 
guages: as,  “a  certain  fact  bilingually  re- 
peated,” J.  Earle,  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue,  ][  77. 
biliprasinate  (bil-i-pra'sin-at),  n.  [biliprasin 
+ -ate l.]  A salt  of  biliprasin. 
bilipurpurin  (bil-i-per'pu-rin),  n.  [L.  bills, 
bile,  4-  purpura,  purple.]  ’ A dark-violet  col- 
oring matter,  C32H34O5N4,  obtained  from  the 
bile  of  oxen  and  apparently  formed  by  oxida- 
tion from  another  substance  originally  present 
in  the  bile. 

bilirubinate  (bil-i-rS'bin-at),  n.  [ bilirubin  4- 
-ate  1.]  A salt  of  bilirubin, 
bilirubinic  (bil-i-ro-bin'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  bilirubin. 

bilirubinuria  (biFi-ro-bi-nu'ri-a),  n.  [NL., 
bilirubin  -I-  Gr.  obpov,  urine.]  Excretion  of 
bilirubin  in  the  urine. 

bilithon  (bi'lith-on),  n. ; pi.  bilitha  (-a).  [L. 
bi-,  two-,  + Gr.  Pidog,  stone.]  A name  invented 
by  James  Eergusson  to  describe  a table-like 
megalithic  monument  formed  by  a flat  hori- 
zontal stone  resting  on  a vertical  one. 
biliverdinate  (bil-i-vftr'din-at),  n.  [biliverdin 
+ -ate  1.]  A salt  of  biliverdin. 
biliverdinic  (bil-i-ver-din'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  biliverdin.— Biliverdinic  acid.  Same  as 
biliverdin. 

bilixanthin  (bil-i-zan'thin),  n.  [L.  bills,  bile, 
+ Gr*  £av66c,  yellow,  + -m2.]  The  final  oxida- 
tion-product of  the  common  bile-pigments ; a 
brownish  amorphous  substance  having  the 
formula  : same  as  *choletelin. 

bill1,  n.  3.  A headland:  as,  the  Bill  of  Port- 
land (England). 

The  contrast  between  the  three  headlands  of  Selsey  Bill, 
Beachy  Head,  and  Dungeness  ...  is  remarkable. 

Oeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XV.  215. 
Bill  at  sight,  a negotiable  instrument  payable  by  the 
drawer  upon  presentment.— Bill  obligatory,  in  old  Eng. 
law,  a promissory  note  under  seal ; a single  bill  under  seal. 
— Bill  Of  costs,  an  itemized  statement  of  the  amounts 
of  the  costs  and  disbursements  allowed  by  law  to  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  an  action.  — Bill  of  discovery,  a bill  in 
equity  filed  to  obtain  information  of  facts  within  the 
knowledge  of  a defendant,  or  of  deeds  or  other  instru- 
ments or  tilings  in  his  custody  or  power. — Bill  Of  gross 
adventure,  in  French  maritime  law,  an  instrument  in 
the  nature  of  a bond  given  to  secure  a maritime  loan. — 
Bill  of  imprest.  See  ★ imprest . — Bill  penal,  in  con- 
tracts, a bond  by  which  a debtor  confessed  to  his  debt  in 
a certain  sum  and  bound  himself  for  payment  in  a larger 
sum.  It  is  now  superseded  by  a bond  with  conditions. — 
Bill  quia  timet,  in  law,  a bill  in  equity  filed  by  a 
plaintiff  because  he  apprehends  injury  to  his  property  or 
rights  on  account  of  the  fault  or  neglect  of  another.  It  is 
employed  to  guard  against  possible  or  future  injuries,  and 
to  preserve  the  means  by  which  present  rights  may  be  pro- 
tected against  possible  or  future  violations. — Engrossed 
bill,  a proposed  act  of  a legislature  that  has  been  en- 
grossed before  being  called  for  final  passage.  — Enrolled 
bill,  a proposed  act  of  the  United  States  Congress  en- 
grossed after  passage  by  both  houses  and  made  ready  for 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Executive. — Single 
bill,  in  contracts,  a written  instrument,  without  condi- 
tions, and  which  does  not  depend  upon  any  future  event 
to  give  it  validity,  for  the  absolute  payment  of  a certain 
sum  of  money  at  a certain  time. 
bill3,  ».  t.  3.  To  furnish  or  cover  with  bills  or 
advertisements ; placard : as,  to  bill  the  town. 


Biloculina 

billa,  n.  Same  as  *belah. 
billabong  (bil'a-bong),  n.  [Australian ; Wira- 
dhuri  (New  South  Wales)  billa,  river,  4-  bong, 
dead : see  *bung.]  In  Australia,  a stream  which 
flows  away  from  the  main  stream  (in  some 
cases  returning  to  it  at  a farther  point) ; an 
effluent.  Also  billibong,  billybong. 

Billabmg  is  of  ten  regarded  as  a synonym  for  Anabranch : 
but  there  is  a distinction.  From  the  original  idea,  the 
Anabranch  implies  rejoining  the  river ; whilst  the  Billa- 
bong  implies  continued  separation  from  it : though  what 
are  called  Billabongs  often  do  rejoin.  Austral  English. 
bill-beetle  (bil'be,/tl),  n.  Any  beetle  with  a 
long  rostrum,  as  a member  of  the  family  Cur- 
culionidee;  specifically,  a *bill-bug  (which  see). 
bill-board2,  n.  2.  A ticket  of  admission  to  a 
theatrical  performance,  circus,  or  the  like, 
given  to  shopkeepers,  etc.,  in  return  for  bill- 
board privileges  accorded.  [Theater  cant.] 
bill-bug  (bil'bug),  n.  Any  calandrid  beetle  of 
the  genus  Sphenophorus,  as  the  corn  bill-bug, 
Sphenophorus  sculptilis.  See  Sphenophorus,  with 
cut.  They  breed  in  the  roots  and  stems  of 
grains  and  grasses. 

One  of  the  most  serious  outbreaks  of  the  corn  billbug, 
Sphenophorus  sculptilis,  occurred  in  a field  of  timothy 
of  three  years’  standing,  containing  35  acres,  which  was 
broken  during  March  of  the  present  year,  and  on  the  13th 
of  May  was  planted  with  corn. 

F.  M.  Webster,  in  Proc.  Assoc.  Econ.  Ent.,  1900,  p.  86. 

Blue-grass  bill -bug,  an  American  calandridbeetle.S'pte- 
nophorus  parvulus.—  Calloused  bill-bug,  Sphenophorus 
callosus. — Clay-colored  bill-bug,  Sphenophorus  eequa- 
lis. — Sculptured  corn  bill-bug,  an  American  ca- 
landrid beetle,  Sphenophorus  sculptilis,  which  damages 
growing  corn.  See  cut  under  Sphenophorus.—  Tenacious 
bill-bug,  Sphenopkorus  pertinax. 
billete  (bil-ya'ta),  n.  [Sp. : see  billet.]  In 
Spanish-speaking  countries,  a ticket  of  any 
kind;  especially,  a lottery  ticket, 
billiard-green  (bil -yard  - gren'),  n.  A bright 
yellowish-green  color : so  named  because  bil- 
liard-tables are  covered  with  cloth  of  this  color, 
billionism  (bil'yon-izm),  n.  The  financial  posi- 
tion of  a billionaire.  O.  IF,  Holmes,  Elsie  Ven- 
ner,  vii. 

billionth  (bil'yonth),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  1.  Com- 
ing last  in  a set  of  a billion  terms : an  ordinal 
numeral. — 2.  Being  one  of  a billion  equal  parts. 

II.  n.  One  of  a billion  equal  parts  ; the 
quotient  of  unity  divided  by  a billion, 
billow,  Atmospheric  billow,  See  ★ air-billow. 
billy3  (bil'i),  pi.  billies  (-iz).  [Prob.  from 
the  familiar  name  Billy.]  A tin  can  or  pail 
with  an  arched  handle  and  a detachable  lid, 
used  by  bushmen  in  Australia  as  a kettle.— 
Billy  tea,  tea  made  in  a billy.  [Australia.] 
billybong,  n.  See  *billabong. 
billy-can  (bil'i-kan),  n.  The  tin  can  used  by 
Australian  bushmen  as  a kettle.  See  *billy$ 
Billy  Playfair.  A mechanical  contrivance  for 
weighing  coal,  consisting  of  an  iron  trough 
with  a sort  of  hopper  bottom,  into  which  all  the 
small  coal  passing  through  the  screen  is  con- 
ducted and  weighed  off  and  emptied  from  time 
to  time.  Coal  and  Metal  Miners’  Pocket-book. 
bilobal  (bl-lo'bal),  a.  [bi-2  + lobe  + -al L]  Hav- 
ing two  lobes:  used  specifically  in  mechanism  • 
as,  a bilobal  cam;  a bilobal  eccentric  gear, 
bilobe  (bi'lob),  v.  i pret.  and  pp,  bilobed,  ppr. 
bilobing.  [bi-2  + lobe.]  To  produce  two  lobes. 

Tlie  bilobing  of  the  anterior  wall  Is  adventitious,  but 
the  bilobed  condition  of  the  ventral  wail  is  a constant  char- 
acter of  the  development. 

Trans.  Amer.  Micros.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1908,  p.  64. 

bilobiate  (bi-lo'bi-at),  a.  [NL.  *biloUatus,  < 
*bilobimn,  < L.  bi-,  two-,  + lobus,  lobe.]  Hav- 
ing two  lobes,  or  forming  a double  lobe ; bi- 
lobate. 

bilobite  (bi-16'bit), ».  [NL .Bilobites.]  A fos- 
sil of  the  genus  Bilobites.  See  + Bilobites,  2. 
Bilobites  (bi-lo-bl'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bi-,  two-, 
+ lobus,  lobe,  + -ites.]  1 . A name  given  by 
Linnseus,  in  1775,  to  a genus  of  fossil  brachio- 
pods,  of  small  size,  in  which  both  valves  are 
strongly  bilobed  by  a median  sinus.  These  were 
subsequently  recognized  to  have  the  essential  structure 
of  Orthis , and  were  so  designated,  although  King,  in  1850, 
proposed  for  them  the  name  Dicoelosia . The  name  liilo- 
bites  is  now  generally  recognized.  They  are  found  in 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 

2.  A name  given  by  post-Linnean  authors  to 
certain  lobed  (usually  bilobed)  markings,  in 
the  older  Paleozoic  rocks,  which  have  been  va- 
riously regarded  as  fossil  fucoids,  the  casts  of 
impressions  produced  by  worms,  crustaceans, 
and  jellyfishes,  and  also  as  of  purely  mechan- 
ical origin. 

Biloculina  (bi-lok-u-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bi-, 

two-,  4-  locidus,  dim.  of  locus,  a place,  + -ina1.] 
A genus  of  Forammifera  in  which  each  succes- 
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sive  segment  completely  envelops  the  others. 
Shells  of  this  genus  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of 
calcareous  deposits  now  being  formed  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  have  abounded  throughout  Tertiary  times. 

biloculine  (bi-lok'u-lin),  a.  [NL.  biloculinus, 
< L.  bi-,  two-,  + loculus,  a compartment.  ] Hav- 
ing two  chambers  or  compartments ; specifi- 
cally, having  the  structure  or  the  mode  of 
growth  of  Biloculina. 

It  is  not  until  many  chambers  have  been  formed  that 
th ebUocidine  plan,  characteristic  of  the  genus,  is  assumed. 

Sedgwick , Text-book  of  Zool.,  I.  9. 

Biloxi  pottery.  See  American  ^pottery. 
Bilston  enamel.  See  bnamel. 
bimalar  (bi-ma'lar),  a.  [bi-2  + malar.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  two  malar  points  or  to  the  two 
malar  bones. — Bimalar  breadth,  in  craniom., 
the  breadth  between  the  two  malar  points, 
bimanually  (bl-man'u-al-i),  adv.  By  means  of 
both  hands.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  V.  357. 
bimarian  (bi-mar'i-an),  a.  [L.  bimaris,  lying 
between  two  seas,  < bi-,  two-,  + mare,  sea.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  two  seas.  Bailey. 
bimastoid  (bi-mas'toid),  a.  [bi-2  + mastoid .] 
Relating  to  both  mastoid  processes, 
bimaxillary  (bi-mak'si-la-ri),  a.  [bi-2  + max- 
illa + -ary.]  In  anthrop.,  relating  to  the  two 
maxilla; — Bimaxillary  breadth,  the  maximum 
breadth  of  the  maxillse. 

bimetameric  (bi-met-a-mer'  ik),  a.  [bi-2  + 
metamere  -I-  -tc.]  In  morphol.,  consisting  of 
two  metameres  or  segments, 
bimodal  (bi-mo'dal),  a.  [L.  bi-,  two,  + modus, 
mode,  + -all.]  Saving  two  modes.  In  a table 
of  frequencies  the  mode  is  the  most  frequent 
measure.  If  the  curve  of  frequencies  has  two 
maxima  it  is  called  bimodal. 

field  studies  showed  that  the  stamens  vary  from  0 to  13, 
forming  a bimodal  curve  with  principal  maximum  on  3 
and  secondary  maximum  on  5.  The  relative  prominence 
of  the  maxima,  the  value  of  the  mean,  and  the  coeffi- 
cient of  variability  depend  upon  habitat  and  time  at 
which  collections  are  made. 

Bot.  Gazette , Dec.,  1903,  p.  477. 

bimodality  (bi-mo-dal'i-ti),  n.  The  fact  or 
quality  of  being  bimodal. 

In  the  case  of  the  curve  for  the  prosternal  teeth,  which 
is  strongly  bimodal,  the  bimodality  is  due  to  the  ten- 
dency towards  bilateral  symmetry. 

Amer.  Nat.,  May,  1903,  p.  303. 

bimolecular  (bl-mo-lek'u-lar),  a.  Concern- 
ing or  consisting  of  two  molecules Bimolecular 

reaction,  in  phys.  diem.,  a reaction  in  which  one  mole- 
cule  of  one  substance  and  one  molecule  of  a second  sub- 
stance disappear,  so  that  the  active  mass  of  two  sub- 
stances changes. 

bin4  (bin),  n.  A heap  or  pile.  [Scotch.] 
binaguan  (be-na-go-an'),  n.  [Native  name, 
not  traced.]  A valuable  timber-tree,  Diptero- 
carpus  affinis.  See  Dipterocarpus.  [Philip- 
pine Is.] 

Binab  (be'na),  n.  [Heb.  binah , understanding.] 
The  third  Sephira,  attribute,  or  intelligence 
forming  the  Adam  Kadmon,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Cabala.  See  *Sephiroth  and 
*Adam  Kadmon. 

binary.  I.  a — Binary  numeration,  a system  of  nu- 
merals in  which  2 is  the  higher  unit,  so  that  the  numer- 
als express  the  ideas  1,  2,2  + 1,  2x2,  2x2  + 1,  2x2  + 2. 
— Binary  star,  a double  star  whose  components  revolve 
in  oval  orbits,  presumably  about  their  common  center  of 
gravity.  About  70  of  these  orbits  have  been  computed 
with  more  or  less  precision,  the  periods  ranging  from  5 
to  800  years.  At  least  200  other  pairs  show  distinct  evi- 
dence of  physical  connection,  but  have  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently observed  to  permit  a determination  of  the  orbit. 
It  is  likely  that  the  great  majority  of  double  stars  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  belong  to  this  class,  since  the  the- 
ory of  probabilities  indicates  that  optical  doubles  should 
be  comparatively  few.— Binary  system,  (a)  See  binary 
classification.  ( b ) In  astron.,  a pair  of  stars  which  revolve 
around  their  common  center  of  gravity ; a binary  star. 

II.  n — Spectroscopic  binary,  a binary  star  of  which 
the  components  are  too  near  each  other  to  be  separated 
by  the  telescope,  but  of  which  the  binary  character  is 
shown  by  spectroscopic  observations,  being  indicated  by 
the  periodic  doubling  and  undoubling  of  the  lines  in  the 
spectrum,  or  by  the  periodic  shift  of  its  lines  relative  to 
the  lines  of  some  element  in  a comparison-spectrum. 
About  60  such  pairs  are  now  known.  Their  periods  range 
from  about  a day  and  a half  to  nearly  a year,  and  their 
relative  orbital  velocity  from  4 or  5 miles  a second  up  to 
400.  The  discovery  of  such  objects  (by  Vogel  and  Pick- 
ering) dates  from  1889.  At  present  the  list  is  rapidly 
growing.— Twin  binary,  a star  which  in  the  telescope  is 
seen  to  consist  of  two  pairs  of  stars,  each  pair  binary : for 
example,  e Lyrse. 

binauricular  (bin-a-rik'u-liir),  a.  [L.  Uni, 
both,  + auricula,  auricula.]  ” Same  as  biau- 
ricular. 

binbashi,  bimbashi  (bin-,  bim-bash'i),  n. 
[Turk,  bing  basin  (pron.  bin-  or  him-),  head  of  a 
thousand  (a  chiliarch),  < bing,  a thousand,  + 
bash,  head.]  In  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  ar- 
mies, an  officer  of  the  rank  of  major. 

Binche  lace.  See  ★lace. 


bind,  v.  t.  Binding'  note  or  tone,  in  music,  a note  or 
tone  common  to  two  successive  chords,  by  which  in  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  the  harmony  is  bound  together, 
binder,  n.  10.  In  lumbering,  a springy  pole 
used  to  tighten  a binding-chain.  Also  called 
a jim-binder. — 11.  In  much.,  a crank-shaft 
journal-box  or  bearing  on  an  engine. — 12. 
In  obstet.,  a broad  cloth  band  applied  snugly 
to  the  abdomen  after  the  termination  of  labor. 
— 13.  A firm  leaf  inclosing  the  filler  in  a cigar 
and  itself  surrounded  by  the  wrapper.  It 
grades,  in  market  value,  below  the  wrapper 
and  above  the  filler. — 14.  Indurated  argilla- 
ceous shales  or  clay  very  commonly  forming 
the  roof  of  a coal-seam  and  frequently  contain- 
ing clay  ironstone.  Coal  and  Metal  Miners’ 
Pocket-boolc—  Binder’s  title,  the  name  of  a book 
(usually  abbreviated)  placed  on  the  narrow  back  of  its 
cover. 

binder-twine  (bin 'der- twin),  n.  A special 
kind  of  twine  for  use  in  the  binding  appliance 
attached  to  a harvester;  twine  for  a binder. 
See  harvester. 

binding,  n.  — Grolier  binding.  Same  as  Grolier  design. 
— Loose-leaf  binding,  a system  of  bookbinding  which 
admits  of  the  removal  of  any  one  or  of  all  the  pages  of 
the  book  at  will.  The  loose  leaves  can  be  reinserted  in 
the  book  and  practically  rebound  within  the  covers. 
Loose-leaf  books  are  bound  in  many  ways,  all  admitting 
of  the  ready  removal  of  the  pages,  and  yet  holding  all 
the  leaves  in  place  when  locked  to  the  covers, 
binding-bar  (bin'ding-bar),  n.  Any  bar  used 
for  binding  the  parts  of  a structure  together, 
binding-beam  (bin'ding-bem),  n.  A girder 
upon  which  rest  the  smaller  beams  of  a floor, 
binding-bolt  (bin'ding-bolt),  n.  A bolt  used 
in  binding  machinery  to  a foundation.  Bar- 
rowman,  Glossary. 

binding-chain  (bin'ding-chan),  n.  A chain 
used  to  bind  together  a load  of  logs.  Also 
called  wrapper-chain. 

binding-log  (bin'ding-log),  n.  One  of  the  logs 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  chain  which  binds  a 
load  in  order  to  take  up  the  slack. 
Bindschedler’s  green.  See  green *i. 
bindweed,  Bracted,  great,  or  hedge  bindweed. 
Convolvulus  sepium. — English  or  small  bindweed, 
Convolvulus  arvensis. — Ivy  bindweed.  See  ivy -hind  need. 

bingle-bangle  (bin'gl-ban'gl),  a.  [Imitative 
derivate  of  bang1.]  Vacillating;  fickle.  [Dia- 
lectal.] 

bingo  (bing'go),  n.  [Origin  obscure  ; ‘Bingo’ 
and  ‘ the  Bingo  farm  ’ figure  in  the  refrain  of 
a college  song.]  A game  of  dominoes  essen- 
tially identical  with  the  card  game  of  sixty- 
six.  See  sixty-six. 

bingoi  (bing-go-e'),  n.  [Jap.]  The  common 
rush,  J uncus  effusus,  from  which  J apanese  mat- 
ting is  made. 

biniodide  (bin-i'6-did),  n.  [L.  bint,  two  by 
two,  + E.  iodide .]  In  chem.,  an  iodide  con- 
taining two  atoms  of  iodine  in  the  molecule : 
as,  biniodide  of  mercury  or  mercuric  iodide 
(Hgl2). 

bink-  (bingk),  v.  i.  To  play  the  part  of  ‘Binks 
the  bagman’;  act  in  the  manner  of  a binkser. 
See  quotation  under  binkser. 
binkser  (bingk'ser),  n.  [Also  binxer.  See  the 
extract  below.]  A vulgar,  loud-talking, 
blustering  person;  especially,  a commercial 
traveler  of  this  kind. 

Among  commercial  travellers  a “ binxer  ” or  “ binkser  " 
is  a slang  term  for  that  type  of  bagman,  “the  gushing 
personage,  with  shiny  hat  and  loud  voice,  who  scours 
the  country,  establishing  a character  for  being  the  nui- 
sance of  the  calling.” — Globe,  21  December,  1897.  The 
word  probably  had  its  origin  in  a one-act  farce  by  Stir- 
ling Coyne,  entitled  ‘Binks  the  Bagman.'  Binks  is  there 
depicted  as  a bragging,  blustering  upstart,  a “bounder,” 
although  his  deportment  during  commercial  transactions 
is  not  alluded  to,  his  vulgar  behaviour  being  there 
confined  to  the  inn  at  which  he  puts  up. 

N.  and  Q.,  March  9,  1901,  p.  182. 

binnacle-lamp  (bin'a-kl-lamp),».  On  a vessel, 
the  small  lamp  which  fits  into  the  binnacle- 
hood  and  lights  up  the  compass-card, 
binnacle-light  (bin'a-kl-lit),  n.  Same  as  bin- 
nacle-lamp. 

binocular.  I.  a — Binocular  camera.  See  ★cam- 
eras. — Binocular  loop.  See  *loopi. 

II.  n.  An  optical  instrument,  such  as  a field- 
glass,  with  two  objectives  and  two  eyepieces, 
adjusted  so  as  to  permit  the  simultaneous  use 
of  both  eyes.  The  word  binocular  has  almost 
entirely  supplanted  the  older  and  grammati- 
cally preferable  form  binode.—  Porroprism  bi- 
nocular, a binocular  field- or  opera-glass,  having  a special 
combination  of  prisms,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 
image,  of  increasing  the  interobjective  distance,  of  ma- 
terially shortening  the  length  of  the  tubes,  and  of  reduc- 
ing the  weight  of  the  instrument : an  adaptation  of  the 
work  of  the  Italian  engineer  Porro. — Prismatic  binocu- 
lar, a field-glass  or  other  binocular  telescope  in  which 
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compactness  of  form  with  great  focal  length  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a system  of  reflecting-prisms.  Ordinary 
opera-  and  field-glasses  are  telescopes  of  the  Galilean 
type,  consisting  of  a positive  objective  and  a negative 
eye-lens.  This  is  a compact  construction,  since  the  focal 
length  of  the  instrument  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses,  and  because  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  use  an  erecting-lens.  It  is  practicable,  however, 
only  for  magnifying  powers  of  less  than  3 diameters.  To 
obtain  the  advantages  of  a telescope  with  positive  eye- 
piece, a form  which  has  a larger  field  and  admits  of  much 
higher  magnifying  power  without  increasing  the  actual 


Figure  i. 


length  of  the  instrument,  the  optical  system  shown  in 
Fig.  1 is  employed.  It  consists  of  an  objective,  o,  two 
reflecting-prisms,  p and  pi,  and  an  eyepiece,  e,  for  the 
right  eye  of  the  observer,  and  of  a similar  system  symmet- 
rically placed  for  the  left  eye.  The  series  of  reflections 
within  the  prisms  gives  an  erect  image  without  the  in- 
troduction of  the  erecting-lens  used  in  ordinary  terres- 
trial telescopes.  In  field-glasses  of  this  type  a magnify- 
ing power  of  from  4 to  8 diameters  is  easily  obtained.  In 
the  prismatic  binocular  theinterobjectivedistauce  oo(Fig. 
2)  is  greater  than  the  interocular  distance  ee  : an  arrange- 
ment which  affords  greater  stereoscopic  power  than  is 
obtained  in  ordinary  binocular  vision  or  with  field-glasses 
in  which  the  interobjective  and  interocular  distances  are 
equal. 

Binodal  area,  a region  of  the  ocean  where,  according 
to  H.  A.  Harris,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  water  to 
oscillate  as  a mass  about  two  nodal  lines,  giving  rise  to 
a binodal  tide. 

binograph  (bl'iio-graf),  n.  [L.  Uni , two  by 
two,  + ypa<j>eiv , write.]  A picture  in  which 
the  two  elements  of  a stereogram  are  united 
in  one : also  applied  to  pictures  in  which  all 
possible  intermediate  views  are  united.  Wall. 
Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  81. 

binographic  (bl-no-graf'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  binography — Binographic  work,  in  photog., 
the  production  of  pictures  by  the  blending  of  the  two 
elements  of  a stereogram.  Wall,  Diet,  of  Pliotog.,  p.  8L 
binography  (bi-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [As  binograph 
+ -y.]  In  photog.,  the  art  of  producing  bino- 
graphs. Wall,  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  81. 
binomenclature  (bi-no'men-kla-tur),  n.  A 
binominal  system  of  names  or  naming. 
Binomial  curve.  See  +curve.—  Binomial  law,  the  law 
of  chance  according  to  which  the  probability  that  an 
event,  whose  probability  on  each  one  of  n occasions  is  p, 
should  occur  r times  among  these  n occasions  is  equal 
to  the  term  containing  pr  in  the  development  of  (p+q)r, 
where  q = 1 — p.  See  probability. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  so-called  binomial  or 
serial  law,  according  to  which  no  phenomenon  occurs 
singly  — each  one  being,  on  the  contrary,  the  expression 
of  a series  of  less  well-defined  but  analogous  facts  — 
such  frequent  occurrence  of  epilepsy  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  distinguished  men  can  but  indicate  a 
greater  prevalence  of  this  disease  among  men  of  genius 
than  was  previously  thought  possible,  and  suggests  the 
hypothesis  of  the  epileptoid  nature  of  genius  itself. 

C.  Lombroso  (trans.),  Man  of  Genius,  p.  338. 

binukao  (be-no-kou'),  n.  [A  Philippine  name.] 
A tree,  Garcinia  Cambogia,  belonging  to  the 
family  Clusiacese.  It  yields  a gum  resin  which  is 
inferior  to  gamboge  on  account  of  its  insolubility  in 
water.  However,  it  is  soluble  in  turpentine  and  may  be 
used  as  a varnish.  The  acid  rind  of  the  fruit  is  dried  by 
the  natives  of  India  and  Ceylon  and  is  used  in  curries. 
See  Garcinia.  [Philippine  Is.] 
bioblast,  n.—  Altman’s  bioblasts,  minute  granules, 
of  which  (embedded  in  a homogeneous  substance)  proto- 
plasm is  composed,  according  to  the  theory  of  Altman. 

bioblastology  (bHo-blas-toTo-ji),  n.  [Gr.  /hoc, 
life,  + /JAaardf,  germ,  + -loyta,  < -eoyoy,  < Ae- 
yeiv,  speak.]  The  study  or  discussion  of  the 
properties  or  characteristics  of  germs  or  em- 
bryos in  their  relation  to  the  adult  properties 
or  characteristics  of  ancestors.  Hyatt,  Biol. 
Lect.,  1899,  p.  141.  [Rare.] 
biochemical  (bi-o-kem'i-kal),  a.  [Gr.  flioi;,  life, 
+ E.  chemical .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  biochemis- 
try; biochemic;  also,  chemicophysiological. 

A constant  constructive  and  destructive  bio-chemical 
process  occurs  in  the  neurones  of  a healthy  nervous  sys- 
tem. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXL  539. 

biochemistry  (bi-o-kem'is-tri),  n.  [Gr.  fHog, 
life,  + E.  chemistry .]  The  chemical  study  of 
living  matter ; also,  physiological  chemistry. 

The  chair  of  biochemistry  recently  founded  in  Univer- 
sity College.  Nature,  Aug.  14,  1902,  p.  381. 


biocrystal 

biocrystal  (bl-q-kris'tal),  re.  A term  used  by  Biologic  form,  a number  of  organisms  with  some  com- 


biophore 


Haeckel  to  designate  a skeleton  or  shell  that 
admits  of  mathematical  description. 

Midway  between  the  organic  plasma-products  and  in- 
organic crystals  we  have  the  bio-crystuls , ...  for  in- 
stance, the  crystalline  flint  or  chalk  skeletons  of  many 
of  the  sponges,  corals,  etc. 

Haeckel  (trans.),  Wonders  of  Life,  p.  41. 

biocular  (bi-ok'u-lar),  a.  [L.  M->  two-,  + oculus , 
eye  : see  ocular.']  In  anthrop .,  relating  to  the 


questions.  That  is  where  our  exact  science  must  begin. 
Otherwise  we  may  one  day  see  those  huge  foundations  of 
biometry  in  ruins. 

Bateson , Mendel’s  Prin.  of  Heredity,  p.  xi. 

biomolecular  (bi'/o-mo-lek'u-lar),  a.  Oforper- 
,,  . , , taining  to  the  biomolecules. 

Biologic  geology.  See *<jecHo,jy.—  Biologic  hemolysis,  biomolecule  fbi-d-mol'e  kill!  rftr  Rinr 
hemolysis  caused  by  lysins,  the  products  of  cellular  ac-  UIu  ir  1 ,U  , ' , ,,,,  01  e ,, Gj  n • l1'1-  £“°C>  life, 
tivity,  on  the  part  of  animals  and  plants : for  example,  the  molecule.  J I he  smallest  quantity  of  living 

hpmnlvain  nrodiinud  hir  tbn  4-^4.,., .. ..  1 : 1 1 n.  .5  r " i win  H-nw  him i n . v . ■ 


mon  characteristic  that  is  due  to  some  constant  external 
influence. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  existence  of  * biologic 
forms’  in  the  Erysiphacese  has  been  definitely  proved. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1903,  p.  850. 


hemolysin  produced  by  the  tetanus  bacillus,  that  found 
ill  snake-venom,  the  crotin  of  Croton  tiglius,  etc. 


two  eyes : as,  external  biocular  breadth,  the  dis-  biological,  a!  3.  Regarded  from  the  point  of 

tance  between  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes.  ™ 1 * ’ ’ • 

biodendry  (bi'6-den-dri),  re.  [Im prop,  formed 
from  Gr.  /3iof,  life,  + dhSpov,  tree,  + -ys.  The 
formation  means  ‘ life-treeness,’  ‘the  quality 
of  being  a life-tree  ’ — a notion  not  really  ex- 
istent. The  proper  form  would  be  *dendrobia 
or  *dendroby,  1 tree-life. *]  The  economy  of 
tree  life ; tree  physiology. 

Because  a tree  may  take  up  only  one  millionth  part  of 
the  earbon  dioxid  which  comes  to  it  in  the  air  during  its 
period  of  growth,  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  this  con- 
stituent of  tile  air  is  of  little  consequence  in  biodendry. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  Science,  May  15,  1903,  p.  794. 

biogen,  re.  2.  In  bin!.,  one  of  the  smallest 
theoretical  units  of  living  substance  : same 
as  *plasome,  *biophore , etc.  Yerworn,  1895. 

Biogenetic  law.  See  *lawi. 
biogenetical  (bHq-jf-net'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
biogenetic. 

biogeographic  (bFq-je-o-graf'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  biogeograpliy  or  the  geographical 
distribution  of  life. 

biogeographical  (bHo-je-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  [ bio- 
geograpliy  + -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  bio- 
geography, the  geography  of  living  things  or 
geographical  biology. 

It  has  been  thought  expedients  employ  “ Association  ” 
for  the  more  restricted  assemblages,  which  are  peculiar 
to  each  biogeographical  area. 

Kearney , Contrib.  Nat.  Herb.,  V.  269. 

biogeography  (bT'o-je-og'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  (Uoqy 
life,  4-  yeoiypafoa,  geography.]  That  branch  of 
biology  which  treats  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  living  things;  geographical  biol- 
ogy. 

Bio-geography,  the  geographical  distribution  of  life, 
arises  directly  from  physical  geography,  which  dominates 
it,  but  it  is  full  of  complex  questions  which  involve  the 
biological  nature  of  the  organism  and  the  influence  of 
physical  environment,  in  which  geographical  elements, 
although  predominant,  do  not  ant  alone. 

Rep.  Brit . Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  705. 

biograph  (bi'6-graf),  n.  [Gr.  ( 3iog , life,  + ypa<f>eiv , 
write.]  1.  A mechanical  device,  invented  by 


view  of  biology  and  natural  selection  exclu- 
sively, as  opposed  to  sociological , which  implies 
that  other  considerations  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

If  we  call  biological  processes  natural,  we  must  call 
social  processes  artificial.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
biology  is  natural  selection,  that  of  sociology  is  artificial 
selection.  And  so  it  is  throughout.  The  terms  are  all 
reversed. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,  p.  135. 

Biological  aggregation.  See  -^aggregation.— Bio- 
logical survey,  a systematic  examination  of  the  or- 
ganisms of  any  given  region,  involving  their  collection 
and  identification  and  the  determination  of  their  distri- 
bution, lne-liistories,  interrelations,  and  economic  im- 
portance. 

The Biological  Survey  proper  carries  on  field  explora- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  does  most  of  its 
detailed  work  in  the  west.  It  collects  data  and  prepares 
maps  showing  the  actual  distribution  of  various  species 
of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  trees  and  shrubs,  and  de- 
termines the  boundaries  between  the  several  life-zones  biomone  (bi'6-mon),  n.  IGr  Bloc  life  + 
and  areas.  By  a study  of  the  associations  of  species  dis-  advoc  sine’lp  T One  of  Hie  mirmto 
tinctive  of  the  several  zones  in  connection  with  the  crops  {*.  Smg(e-J  O. ne  01  the  minute  pal  tides  of 
found  to  thrive  best  in  parts  of  these  zones,  it  prepares  llvrng  matter,  visible  with  the  microscope  and 
lists  of  the  particular  varieties  of  fruits  and  other  agri-  built  up  of  biomolecules.  See  the  extract 
cultural  products  adapted  to  each  belt.  und.6r  ^bxomouad. 

Hi „„  a . Science,  XVII.  929.  bioiELOre  (bl'o-mor),  re.  [Gr.  /3/or,  life,  + pApiov, 

biology  ^ -GeoerauhtaTm ni a™  « *,  • piece.]  In  biol.,  a mass  of  biomolecules  £on- 

TutiDS  one  of  t!ie  organYf  the  cel1’ Iike  a 

biology,  that  study  which  carries  speculations  concern-  chiomosome,  centrosome,  etc. 

ing  biology,  and  especially  organic  evolution,  lurther  biomorph  (bi'o-morf),  n.  [Gr.  ,3/of,  life,  + 

than  strict  empirical  science  can,  as  yet,  go.  poptyr/,  torm.]  A decorative  form  representing 

We  find  the  phrase  transcendental  biology  employed  a living  being  or  a part  of  a living  being  • 
by  Jtrench  writers,  and  elsewhere  we  meet  with  the  sig-  mvnnsed  to  Utlnmumli  ffn.hl,,.,  iR,„l„riX„ 
mfleant  title  philosophical  biology.  Still  more  signifi-  ?PPosea  tOSKeuomorph.  Jdaddon , Involution 
cantly  Mr.  Spencer,  whose  treatise  on  biology  is  occupied  _ ].n  P*.  -*  - J* 

with  researches  of  this  high  order,  speaks  of  them  as  cun-  blomorphlC  (bi-o-mor'fik),  a.  [ biomorph  + -ic.  ] 
stitutmg  a domain  of  “special  philosophy.”  Having  the  form  of  or  relating  to  a biomorph 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos .,  L 61.  Haddon , Evolution  in  Art,  p.  188. 


matter  that  can  exhibit  some  of  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  life  ; a molecule  of  living  sub- 
stance, in  contradistinction  to  a molecule 
of  lifeless  or  inorganic  substance. 

view  of  the  subject  has  led  some  thinkers,  and 
notably  Ennano  Giglio-Tos  of  Turin,  in  a remarkable  book 
entitled  ‘ Les  Problfcmes  de  la  Vie,’  to  form  the  concep- 
tion of  a biomolecule,  or  living  molecule,  that  is  to  say  the 
smallest  quantity  of  living  matter  that  can  exhibit  some 
of  the  chemical  phenomena  of  life,  such  as  respiratory  ex- 
change, the  function  of  chlorophyll,  the  starch-forming 
function,  and  functions  of  disassimilation  and  secretion. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  810. 

biomonad  (bl-o-mon'ad),  n.  [Gr.  f3iog,  life,  + 
E.  monad.']  One  of  the  granules  in  protoplasm. 

Living  matter,  when  examined  by  the  highest  powers, 
presents  some  of  the  characters  of  an  emulsion  ; that  is  to 
say,  it  is  composed  of  minute  particles  with  fluid  matter 
between  them.  These  minute  particles,  built  up  of  bio- 
molecules, have  been  termed  by  Tos  biomones.  Bio- 
mones,  in  their  turn,  form  biomonads  or  bioplasm,  or 
molecular  or  granular  protoplasm,  and  this  again  forms 
the  cell. 

Bep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  810. 


Structural  biology,  vegetable  and  animal  moiphology, 
or  structural  botany  and  zoology,  considered  collectively 
as  the  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  structure  or 
form  of  living  beings. 

—Systematic  biology,  systematic  botany  and  system- 
atic zoology,  considered  collectively  as  the  branch  of 


science  which  treats  of  the  taxonomy  of  living  beings,  or 
their  arrangement  in  groups  according  to  their  degree  of 
likeness  or  genetic  affinity. 


bion  (bi'on),  n.  [NL.,  neuter  form  based  on 
Gr.  piog,  life.]  A term  introduced  by  Haeckel 
to  designate  a physiological  individual  as  con- 
trasted with  a morphon  or  morphological  in- 
dividual. 


The  physiological  individual  (or  bion),  characterized 
by  definiteness  and  independence  of  function. 

_ Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  842. 

at  hrlo’lHw<r2,',T>  The  chemical  decomposition,  bionic  (bi-on'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Bloc,  life,  + -on-ic. ] 
organic  compounds,  of  ln  Mol.,  having  theproperties  peculiar  to  living 

. j?-  , a,)?ut  by  living  bac-  organisms;  especially,  being  able  to  repeat 

of  sew°agether  mmute  orSamsms>  as  m tho  case  the  same  morphological  characters  in  succes- 

biometric  (bi-o-met'rik),  a. 
to  biometry ; biometrical. 


n.  [ bionomy  + 


(bi-o-met'ri-kal), 


_ . . sive  generations. 

Of  or  pertaining  bionomic  (bi-o-nom'ik),  a.  and  : 

- ic.]  I.  a.  Same  as  *bionomical. 

II.  n.  Same  as  * bionomics . 
bionomical  (bi-o-nom'i-kal),  a.  [ bionomy  + 
-icah]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  conditions  under 
which  an  organism  lives  in  its  natural  home ; 
cecological.  See  * bionomics . 


Same 


The  analysis  of  composite  characters  into  their  individ- 
ual units  and  statistical  inquiry  into  the  behavior  of  the 
units  would  seem  to  be  a necessary  part  of  biometric  in- 
vestigation. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  344. 

biometrical 

*biometric. 

biometrician  (bI//o-me-trish'an),  n.  One  who 
devotes  himself  to  biometry a biometricist. 

Toth  e biometrician  . . . variation  is  a quantity  deter-  . . . 

mined  by  the  class  or  group  without  reference  to  its  an-  bionomically  (bl-o-nom'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  rela- 
cestry.  . . Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  252.  tion  to  the  conditions  under  which  an  organ- 

biometricist  (bi-o-met'ri-sist),  w.  Abiometri-  ism  passes  its  life  in  its  natural  home;  ceco- 
cian.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  344.  logically.  See  * bionomics . 

biometrics  (bi-o-met'riks),  n.  Same  as  *biom-  bionomics  (bi-o-nom'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  *bionomic: 


A large  number  of  the  continually  increasing  body  of 
investigators  have  turned  again  to  bionomical  work. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  344. 


Biograph  Mechanism. 

a,  electric  arc-lamp;  b , mechanism  for  moving  film  ; c,  objective  for 
projection;  d,  fire-proof  magazines  for  film. 

Herman  Casler,  for  projecting  upon  a screen 
pictures  of  moving  objects. — 2.  A biographical 
sketch  or  notice  ; a brief  biography.  E.  Bur- 
ritt. 

biograph  (bl-o-graf),  v.  t.  To  write  a biograph 
of ; prepare  a brief  biographical  sketch  of. 
biographee  (bi-o-graf-e'),  n.  [biograph(er)  + 
-eel.]  One  of  whom  a biography  is  written, 
biolith  (bi'o-lith),  re.  [Gr.  f)iog,  life,  + HiSof, 
stone.]  In  petrog.,  a term  proposed  by  Ehren- 
berg  as  a general  name  for  a rock  composed 
exclusively  of  organic  debris.  Also  organo- 
lith. 

biologia  (bi-o-lo'ji-a),  re.  [NL.]  Biology: 
used  in  the  quotation  for  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
a region  considered  as  a whole. 

We  shall  be  enabled  to  work  out  a Biologia  of  the 
country  now  under  investigation. 

T Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1897,  p.  238. 

1.  ol 


etry , 2. 

Biometrics.—  Within  quite  recent  years,  however,  a 
special  school  has  arisen  with  the  main  object  of  treating 
the  processes  of  evolution  quantitatively. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIIL  344. 

biometry,  re.  2. 


see  -ics.]  That  branch  of  biologic  science 
which  treats  of  the  conditions  under  which 
organisms  live  in  their  natural  homes ; the  eco- 
nomics of  biology;  cecology  (which  see).  Lan- 
kester. 

That  branch  of  statistical  bionomist  (bl-on'6-mist),  re.  [ bionomy  + -ist.] 


science  which  treats  of  the  measurable  or  quan-  One  who  studies  bionomics  or  cecology. 
titative  properties  of  living  beings  (as  weight  biontology  (bi-cn-tol'o-ji),  re.  [Gr.  fiiog,  life 
or  stature),  or  of  their  parts  (as  the  stamens  (see*6iore),+  ontology.]  That  branch  of  science 
and  petals  of  flowers),  or  of  their  activities  (as  which  treats  of  the  activities  of  the  bion,  or 
speed).  More  specifically,  it  Is  the  branch  of  science  physiologic  individual. 

which  treats  the  measurable  or  quantitative  properties  of  bionuelpin  ('bi-d-nu'kle-in'l  re  TGr  Rinr  iifo  4- 
living  beings,  or  of  their  parts,  or  of  their  activities,  as  ““Sr T a b 9 • ’ Ll  “ f’  ■ 

logically  or  intellectually  separable  from  these  beings  and  wuclem.  J A hypothetic  iron  containing  nuclein 
— common  or  general  to  many  of  them,  for  the  purpose  with  both  oxidizing  and  reducing  properties. 

biophilous  (bl-of'i-lus),  a.  [Gr.  film;,  life,  + 
fyikeiv,  love.]  In  phytogeog.,  parasitic  in  or  on 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  higher  plants,  or 
upon  animal  organisms:  said  of  a class  of 
fungi. 


of  establishing  laws  of  inheritance  or  other  general  laws. 
Since  it  is  only  as  individual  and  particular  living  beings 
that  organisms  exist  in  the  natural  world,  and  since  they 
are  organized  and  coBrdinated  wholes  and  not  bundles  of 
qualities,  many  biologists,  who  admit  that  the  study  of 
biometry  is  valuable  and  important,  hold  that  it  is  not 
biology  but  logic,  since  it  deals  with  human  intellectual 


— - . tActiio  wipii  ini  man  iiiieiieui/iiai  1 • „ „ v „ _ /i,-/-  a*-  \ m n ■ ■ , 

conceptions  or  ideas  rather  than  with  the  actual  living  DIOpnore  ( bl  o-ror),  re.  [Gr.  piof,  life,  + -tpopoc, 
worl(l.  < <ptpeiv,  bear.]  1.  A cell,  as  the  vital  unit.  G.  C. 

The  phenomena  of  heredity  and  variation  are  specific,  Bourne. — 2.  The  hypothetical  bearer,  in  the 
and  give  loose  and  deceptive  answers  to  any  but  specific  germ-plasm  or  substance  of  inheritance,  of  one 


biophore 

of  the  hereditary  qualities  of  an  organism. 
Also  biophor.  See  *germ-plasm. 

Weismann’s  estimates  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  vital 
unit  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  biophor  may  be  shortly 
stated.  He  takes  the  diameter  of  a molecule  at 
of  a millimetre  (instead  of  the  one  millionth)  and  he 
assumes  that  the  biophor  contains  1,000  molecules.  Sup- 
pose the  biophor  to  be  cubical,  it  would  contain  ten  in  a 
row,  or  10  x 10  x 10  = 1,000.  Then  the  diameter  of  the 
biophor  would  be  the  sum  of  ten  molecules,  or  snoioow  x 
1°  = aso'rtW  or  of  a millimetre.  Two  hundred 

biophor  a would  therefore  measure  or  mm.  or  1 

P (micron  = T mm.).  Thus  a cube  one  side  of  which 
was  1 jU  would  contain  200  x 200  x 200=  8,000,000  biophors. 
A human  red  blood  corpuscle  measures  about  7*7  p ; sup- 
pose it  to  be  cubed,  it  would  contain  as  many  as  3,052,- 
264,000  biophors.  If  the  biophor  had  a diameter  of 
Tiun&owo  mm.  the  number  would  be  much  smaller. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Set.,  1901,  p.  814. 

biophorid  (bi-of'o-rid),  n.  [Gr.  biophorid  (Weis- 
mann) ; as  biophore  4*  -?d2.]  A hypothetical 
living  being  consisting  of  biophores.  In  Weis- 
mann’s notion,  the  lowest  and  most  primitive  organisms 
that  we  know  are  descended  from  biophorids.  In  the 
earliest  biophorids  all  the  biophores  were  alike  ( homo - 
biophorids),  but  these  were  followed  by  those  in  which 
the  biophores  were  of  several  kinds  ( heterobiophorids ), 
from  which  all  known  organisms  are  descended. 

These  two  kinds  of  hypothetical  beings  might  be  respec- 
tively distinguished  as  homobiophorids  and  heterobi- 
ophorids. Weismann  (trails.),  Germ-plasm,  p.  450. 

biophysics  (bi-o-fiz'iks),  n.  [Gr.  (Hog,  life, 
+ tjniaiua,  physics.]  A science  (not  yet  exis- 
tent) which  applies  the  principles  of  physics  to 
explain  the  phenomena  not  merely  of  physiol- 
ogy but  also  of  embryology  and  biological  mor- 
phology. The  term  was  introduced  by  K.  Pear- 
son in  1892. 

Applied  mathematics  and  biophysics  are  thus  the  two 
links  between  the  three  great  divisions  of  science,  and 
only  when  their  work  has  been  fully  accomplished,  shall 
we  be  able  to  realize  von  Helmholtz’s  prediction  and  con- 
ceive all  scientific  formulae,  all  natural  laws,  as  laws  of 
motion.  K.  Pearson,  Gram,  of  Sci.,  lsted.,  p.  470. 

bioplasson  (bi'6-plas-on),  n.  [Gr.  (hoc,  life, 
+ TrXdooov,  ppr.  of  ttA&goeiv,  form  : see  plasm.] 
Same  as  bioplasm. 

biopsy  (bi-op'si),  n.  [Gr.  (Hog,  life,  + 6ipi g, 
sight.]  Examination,  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
of  a piece  of  tissue  severed  from  the  living 
body. 

biopsychic  (bl-o-si'kik),  a.  [Gr.  (Hog,  life, 
+ ifmxri,  mind  : see  psychic.']  Pertaining  to 
life  and  mind;  psychophysiological. 

But  with  more  precision  one  can  also  aver,  even  outside 
the  conditions  profoundly  pathologic,  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  cases  in  which  the  bio-psychic  anomalies 
of  the  criminals  may  be  the  effect  of  an  environment  which 
is  physically  and  morally  mephitic. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  639. 

biopsychological  (bPo-sl-ko-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  biopsychology, 
biopsychologist  (bI"o-sI-kol'o-jist),  n.  A stu- 
dent of  mind  in  its  relations  to  life  ; one  who 
approaches  psychology  by  way  of  biology  (this 
taken  in  its  widest  sense  to  include  evolution- 
ary theory,  anthropology,  sociology,  etc.). 

Some  biopsycholoyists  almost  wish  to  take  the  pulpit  to 
bring  out  aright  the  old  anthems  of  Pauline  conviction  of 
sin  and  Socratic  conviction  of  human  ignorance. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Amer.  Jour.  Relig.  Psychol.,  I.  3. 

biopsychology  (bHo-sI-kol'o-ji),  n.  The  in- 
vestigation of  mind  in  its  relations  to  life; 
psychology  as  based  upon  or  approached  by 
way  of  biology. 

bioral  (bi-6'ral),  a.  [L.  hi-,  two  -,  + os  (or-), 
mouth:  see  oral.]  Having  two  mouths,  as 
certain  polyps  during  fission, 
biorbital  (bl-6r'bi-tal),  a.  In  craniom.,  of  or 
ertaining  to  the  two  orbits.—  External  biorbital 
readth,  the  distance  between  the  external  orbital 
points. 

biorgan  (bl'or-gan),  n.  [Gr.  /Hog,  life,  + opya- 
vov,  organ.]  An  organ  in  the  functional  or 
physiological  sense,  as  contrasted  with  an  or- 
gan in  the  structural  or  morphological  sense, 
bios  (bi'os),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  (Hog,  life,  state  of 
life,  course  of  life,  the  world  we  live  in.]  Liv- 
ing things  considered  collectively  and  in  con- 
trast with  things  that  are  not  alive.  Haeckel 
(trans.),  Planktonic  Studies,  p.  578. 
bioscope  (bl'o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  (Hog,  life,  + ono- 
neiv,  view.  ] It.  A view  of  life,  or  anything 
which  gives  such  a view:  as,  “Bagman’s  Bio- 
scope: Various  Views  of  Men  and  Manners” 
(a  book-title). — 2.  A cinematograph  or  vita- 
scope.  Science , Feb.  7,  1902,  p.  235. 
bioscopic  (bi"o-skop'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  a bioscope:  as,  a bioscopic 
camera.  Athenseum,  Dec.  12,  1903,  p.  799. 
biose  (bi'os),  n.  [bi-2  + -ose.]  A carbohy- 
drate which  on  decomposition  yields  two  mole- 
cules of  a simpler  sugar,  as  cane-sugar,  which 


gives  rise  to  equal  molecules  of  dextrose  and 
fructose. 

biosphere  (bi'6-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  fjiog,  life,  + mjtaipa, 
sphere.]  The  sum  of  the  living  things  on  the 
earth  considered  as  a stratum  in  contrast  with 
the  atmosphere  and  the  lithosphere.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XXVIII.  625. 

biota1  (bi'o-ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  rhori/,  beside 
(Horog,  life,'  way  of  life,  < Blog,  life.]  1.  The 
sum  total  of  animal  and  plant  life  of  a given 
region  or  period : the  equivalent  of  fauna  and 
flora  combined.  —2.  A treatise  upon  the 
animals  and  plants  of  any  geographic  area  or 
geologic  period.  Stejneger,  Amer.  Nat.,  1901, 
p.  89. 

Biota2  (bi'o-ta),  n.  [NL.  (proposed  by  Don, 
1828),  < Gr.’  jiioTy,  life  : see  biota1.  The  name 
alludes  to  the  common  name  of  these  trees, 
arbor-vitse.]  A group  of  conifers,  now  com- 
monly referred  to  Thuja,  the  arbor-vitas.  The 
name,  however,  is  frequent  in  nurserymen’s 
catalogues. 

biotic,  a.  2.  Pertaining  to  or  treating  of  a 
biota,  or  the  combined  fauna  and  flora  of 
a region  or  period : as,  a biotic  publication  ; a 
biotic  region.  Stejneger,  Amer.  Nat.,  1901,  p. 
89.  — Biotic  geology.  See  •. kneology . 
biotomy  (bi-ot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  (Hog,  life,  + -rofua, 
< rayeiv,  cut.]  The  study  of  the  structure  of 
animals  and  plants  by  dissection  : a compre- 
hensive term  for  zootomy  and  phytotomy. 
biotonic  (bl-o-ton'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
biotonus.  Or.  S.  Ball,  Adolescence,  II.  112. 
biotonus  (bi-ot'o-nus),  n.  [Gr.  (Hog,  life,  + 
rovog,  tone,  intensity.]  In  physiol.,  the  relative 
amount  of  assimilation  and  dissimilation  ex- 
hibited by  any  mass  of  living  protoplasm  in  a 
given  unit  of  time. 

Biot’s  ^hemispheres,  *polariscope.  See  these 

words. 

Bipaliicte  (bi-pa-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bi- 
paliurn  + -idse.]  A family  of  terrestrial  Tri- 
cladida,  having  marginal  eyes  and  the  body 
broadened  out  to  form  a semicircular  cephalic 
plate.  It  includes  the  genera  Bipalium,  Perocephalus, 
and  Placoeephalm,  the  members  of  some  of  which  are  very 
large,  reaching  a length  of  from  6 to  18  inches. 

Bipalium  (bi-pa'li-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  bi-, 
two-,  + v?)pafa,  a spade.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Bipaliidse.  Stimpson,  1857. 
biparasitic  (bl-par-a-sit'ik),  a.  \bi-2+ para- 
sitic.] Parasitic  in  or  on  another  parasite, 
biparental  (bl-pa-ren'tal),  a.  [L.  bi-,  two-,  + 
parens,  parent, -f -al.]  Amphigonic;  pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  two  parents. 

Be  the  source  what  it  may,  the  existence  of  this  assor- 
tative  mating  most  substantially  modifies  the  form  of  bi- 
parental inheritance.  Biometrika,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  396. 

bipartite,  a.  3.  In  math.,  containing  two  sep- 
arate sets  of  variable  values ; made  up  of  two 
continuous,  but  nou-intersecting,  curves, 
bipectiliate,  a.  2.  In  Hollusca,  having  2 rows 
of  plates  on  the  ctenidium,  or  gill,  arranged, 
typically,  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  as  in 
Aspidobranchiata  and  Tectibranvhiata.  Also 
bipennate. 

bipectinated  (bl-pek'ti-na-ted),  a.  Same  as 

bipectinate. 

biped,  n.— Diagonal  biped,  a term  applied  by  some 
veterinary  writers  to  the  off  fore  and  near  hind  leg,  or  the 
near  fore  and  off  hind  leg,  of  the  horse,  referred  to  as  a 
pair. — Lateral  biped,  a term  applied  by  Borne  veterinary 
writers  to  the  off  fore  and  hind  leg  or  the  near  fore  and 
hind  leg,  referred  to  as  a pair. — Posterior  biped,  the  two 
hind  legs  of  the  horse,  referred  to  as  a pair. 

bipedally  (bl-ped'al-i),  adv.  On  two  feet:  as, 
the  Mexican  iguanoid  lizard  also  runs  bi- 
pedally. 

bipennate,  a.  3.  In  Mollusca,  same  as  * bi- 
pectinate, 2. 

bipenniform  (bi-pen'i-f6rm),  a.  [bi-2  +penni- 
form.]  Having  the  parts  arranged  along  both 
sides  of  a median  axis  or  rachis,  like  the  barbs 
of  a feather. 

biphase  (bi'faz),  a.  [bi-2  + phase.]  In  elect., 
same  as  *quarterphase. 
bipbasic  (bl-fa'zik),  a.  Of  two  phases, 
biplane,  n.  2.  A flying-  or  a gliding-machine 
in  which  two  principal  superposed  aeroplane 
surfaces  are  depended  upon  to  sustain  the  ma- 
chine in  the  air. 

biplate  (bi'plat),  n.  [L.  bi-,  two-,  + E.  plate.] 
An  optical  device,  invented  by  Auguste  Bra- 
vais,  for  the  study  of  polarization  phenomena 
in  crystals.  It  consists  of  a quartz  plate,  cut  parallel 
to  the  axis,  and  of  such  thickness  as  to  show  color  when 
placed  between  crossed  Nicol  prisms.  The  plate  is  cut 
through  in  the  direction  which  bisects  its  planes  of  vibra- 
tion, and  one  of  the  halves  is  reversed  so  that  the  color- 
changes  caused  by  variations  in  the  difference  of  phase 


bird-pepper 

between  the  two  rays  traversing  the  biplate  thus  formed 
will  be  complementary.  Such  an  arrangement  is  very 
sensitive  to  traces  of  double  refraction,  to  changes  of 
phase,  etc. ; hence  its  importance  in  polariscopic  experi- 
ments. 

bipocillate  (bi-pos'i-lat),  a.  [L.  bi-,  two-,  + 
pocillum,  a little  cup,  dim.  of  poculum,  a cup.] 
Having  a cup-shaped  process  at  each  end,  as 
certain  monactinellid  sponge-spicules, 
bipocillum  (bi-po-sil'um),  n. ; pi.  bipocilla(- la). 
[NL. : see  *bipocillate.]  A bipocillate  sponge- 
spicule. 

bipolar,  a.  3.  In  elect.,  pertaining  to  an  elec- 
tric machine  having  two  poles.- — 4.  In  zool., 
occurring  in  the  north  and  south  polar  regions, 
but  not  in  the  intervening  tropical  ocean.  See 

extract  under  ^bipolarity , 2 Bipolar  staining, 

in  cytol.,  taking  the  stain  only  at  the  two  poles,  or  stain- 
ing differently  at  the  two  poles : said  of  cells  or  cell-struc- 
tures.—Bipolar  theory  of  distribution  of  species,  a 
view  advocated  by  Dr.  John  Murray,  that  many  identical 
or  closely  allied  species  of  marine  organisms,  both  plant 
and  animal,  occur  around  botli  poles,  but  are  absent  from 
the  intervening  ocean. 

bipolarity,  n.  2.  In  biol.,  the  occurrence  of 
organisms,  mostly  marine,  in  both  polar  areas, 
but  not  in  the  tropics.  See  discontinuous  *dis- 
tribution. 

Bipolarity  in  tile  distribution  of  marine  organisms  is  a 
fact,  however  much  naturalists  may  differ  as  to  its  extent 
and  the  way  in  which  it  has  originated. 

Geoy.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XL  419. 

biprism,  n.~  Fresnel’s  biprism,  a prism  with  two  re- 
fractive edges,  each  of  small  angle,  its  cross-section  being 
an  obtuse-angled  isosceles  triangle.  The  whole  prism  is 
as  if  made  up  of  two  prisms,  hence  the  name.  Used  in 
experiments  on  the  interference  of  light. 

biprotovertebral  (bi//pr6-to-ver'te-braI),  a. 
[bi-2  + protovertebra  + -nl1.]  In  embryol.,  com- 
prising or  consisting  of  two  protovertebrse  or 
mesoblastic  somites.  Philos.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc. 
(London),  1895,  p.  214. 

bipyramid  (bi-pir'a-mid),  n.  [bi-2  + pyramid.] 
See  * pyramid . 

biquadrantal  (bi-kwod- ran  ' tal),  a.  [bi-2 
+ quadrantal.]  In  spherical  trigon.,  said  of  a 
triangle  if  each  of  two  of  its  sides  is  a great- 
circle  quadrant. 

biradial  (bi-ra'di-al),  a.  and  n.  £L.  bi-,  two-, 
+ radius,  spoke  (ray),  + -a?1.]  I.  a.  Having 
the  radii  arranged  bilaterally,  as  in  sea-anem- 
ones and  corals. 

II.  n.  In  geom.,  the  figure  formed  by  two 
rays  which  go  out  from  the  same  point ; an 
angle. 

Birago  trestle.  See  * trestle 1. 

Biram’s  *air-meter,  ^anemometer.  See 

these  words. 

birational  (bi-rash'on-al),  a.  [bi-2  + rational.] 
In  math.,  characteristic  of  a transformation 
such  that  each  of  two  sets  of  variables  is  ex- 
pressible rationally  by  means  of  the  other  set. 
birch,  n.  4.  In  New  Zealand,  a name  of  any 
one  of  several  species  of  Nothofagus Black 

bircll  (c),  N othofagus  Jusca,  a tree  60  to  90  feet  high  : so 
called  from  the  color  of  the  bark.— Bog  birch,  the  Caro- 
lina buckthorn,  Rhamnus  Caroliniana.  [Minnesota.]— 
Canon-birch,  Betula  occidental is,  a species  inhabiting 
mountain  cations  in  the  central  and  northwestern  parts 
of  the  North  American  Continent— Fragrant  birch,  a 
subspecies  ( odorata ) of  the  European  Betula  alba. — 
Gray  hirch.  (a)  See  birch,  1.  ( b ) Same  as  white  kbirch 
(b).—  Indian  paper-birch,  Betula  utilis,  a medium- 
sized tree  of  Nepal  and  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Hima- 
layas. Its  bark  is  the  material  upon  which  the  an- 
cient Sanskrit  manuscripts  of  northern  India  are  written. 
It  peels  off  in  large  sheets  and  is  use’d  like  paper  for 
wrapping  parcels,  lining  the  roofs  of  houses,  for  um- 
brellas, and  for  many  other  purposes.— Moor-birch,  Be- 
tula pubescens. — Old  field-birch.  Same  as  white  kbirch 
( b ).  — Red  birch.  Same  as  black  kbirch  (c) : so  called  from 
the  color  of  the  wood.— Water-birch,  (a)  The  river- 
birch,  Betula  nigra.  ( b ) Same  as  cofwn-kbirch. — White 
birch,  (a)  The  European  Betula  alba.  See  birch,  1.  (b) 
The  Atlantic  coast  birch,  B.  populifolia.  (c)  The  paper- 
or  canoe-birch,  B.  papyrifera.  (d)  Nothofagus  Solandri, 
a beautiful  evergreen  tree  100  feet  high : so  called  from 
the  color  of  the  bark. 

bird1,  n. — Speckled  bird,  a person  of  blemished  char- 
acter or  reputation.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

bird-cage,  n.  2.  In  textile-manuf.,  a small 
skeleton  creel  for  holding  yarn  on  a hank- 
winding machine Bird-cage  twine.  See  ktrnne. 

bird-cherry  (berd'cher-i),  n.  See  cherry !,  1. 
birdeen  (ber-den'),  n.  [Appar.  < bird 2 + Ir. 
Gael.  dim.  -een  (-in),  asincollecn,  etc.]  ‘Birdie’: 
a pet  name.  Fiona  Macleod.  Mountain  Lovers, 
bird-grasshopper  (b6rd'gras"hop-er),  n.  Any 
grasshopper  of  the  genus  Schistocerca,  which 
contains  large  migratory  forms,  as  S.  ameri- 
cana,  S.  peruviana,  etc.  Science,  July  29, 1904, 
p.  156. 

birdlet  (berd'let),  n.  [ bird 1 + -let.]  A little 
bird ; a nestling. 

bird-pepper  (berd'pep-er)  ».  See  Capsicum. 


bisque 


[bis-  + ischia- 


bird-pox 

bird-pox  (berd'poks),M.  A disease  of  chickens,  biscoyol  (bis-ko-yol'),  n.  See  *huiscoyol.  bisischiatic  (bis-is-ki-at'ik)  a 
Paeons  turkeys  eie  characterized  by  the  biscuit  n.-Blscult  Tortoni.  Same  as  *l,que 2.-  <fC  ] Relating  to  both  ischia 
eruption  about  the  head  of  yellow  nodules  Naples  biscuit,  lady’s-fingers.- Parian  biscuit, a fine,  bisk-  hismipS  2 Tn  rmlf  n 
varying  111  size  from  that  of  a pinhead  to  that  “glazed,  soft-paste  porcelain  resembling  Carrara  marble : ”3  ’i?‘  aft’  & s|.foke  allowed 

of  a pea  Also  called  hen-nnrant 1 v nrphrn,!  use<1  £or  obJects  o£  art  and  ornament,  and  made  by  the  a player,  which  may  be  taken  after  a hole  is 

bi^'s-beak  fbSrdz'bgkl^  7 117.1  casting  process.  played  out  and  before  the  next  tee-shot  is 

file,  as  of  a molding,  supposed  to  resernble^the  ^i3cuit-beetle  (bis'kit-be'/tl),  n.  Acoleopter-  “‘Yj6’ 

sharp  beak  of  a bird : used  especially  for  drip-  0US  lnseo4>  Sitodrepa  panicea,  of  the  family  Biskra,  or  Biskara,  boil.  Same  as  Aleppo 
j J 1 . * nicer. 


moldings,  whether  to  shed  water  or  to  give 
a sharp-edged  dark  shadow. 
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bismal  (biz'mal),  n.  [Msm(uth)  + *-al' .]  A 
bluish-gray  voluminous  powder,  consisting  of 
the  bismuth  salt  of  methylene-digallic  acid, 
the  latter  being  a condensation-product  of 

i°^l?h7dedml  sa.llic  acid  (4Ci5Hi2o10  + 
dbi(OH)3).  it  is  an  internal  astringent. 
Bismarckian  (biz-mar'ki-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Prince  Bismarck  ( 18 15—98 ),  a famous 
Prussian  statesman,  the  unifier  of  the  German 
people  and  the  first  chancellor  of  the  German 
empire. 

bismuth,  n.— Basic  gallate  of  bismuth.  Same  as 
woismuthum  subgallicum. — Bismuth  chrysophanate 
See  -kchrysophanate  — Bismuth  spiral,  in  elect.,  a spiral 
of  bismuth  wire,  which  increases  in  resistance  by  a mag- 
netic field  and  is  therefore  used  to  measure  magnetic 
fields.— Bismuth  subnitrate,  a compound  of  bismuth, 
largely  used  in  medicine,  and  to  some  extent  as  a cos- 
metic. It  varies  somewhat  in  composition,  but  usually 
consists  of  bismuth  hydroxy-nitrate,  Bi(HO)2NOq.— 
Joachimsthal  process  for  the  extraction  of  bis- 
muth. The  crushed  ore,  mixed  with  28  per  cent  of  iron 
turnings,  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  5 per 
cent,  of  lime,  and  5 per  cent,  of  fluor-spar,  is  charged  into 
earthen  crucibles  and  fused  in  a wind-furnace.  The 
fused  mass  is  then  ladled  into  inverted  conical  iron  molds 
on  the  bottom  of  which  the  bismuth  collects.  The  metal 
obtained  sometimes  contains  a certain  amount  of  silver 
which  may  be  reduced  by  cupellation.— Matthey’S 
method  of  refining  bismuth,  a method  consisting  in 
removing  the  arsenic  by  heating  impure  bismuth  to  a 
temperature  of  395°  C.  for  a considerable  time  in  the  air 
so  that  the  arsenic  volatilizes  without  loss  of  bismuth’ 
The  antimony  is  removed  by  poling  the  bismuth,  raised 
to  the  oxidization-point  of  antimony,  with  a piece  of  wood 
and  removing  the  scum  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
bath.— Naphthol  bismuth,  a basic  or  normal  bismuth 
of  ^-naphthol,  [(C10H7O)3Bi]  + Bi203  or(C10H70)3 

. wmjI1  wltJV  are  uron_  Bi.8H20.  It  is  a neutral,  non-irritant,  light-brown  pow- 

ped  by  birds,  enables  them  to  adhere  to  tile  branches  of  dei  of  very  slight  odor.  It  acts  as  an  intestinal  sedative 

,r-"+' * their  young  leaves,  Ptmidee,  which  feeds  on  hard  biscuits,  giving 

iuckers,  which  run  rise  to  the  expression  * weevilv  biscuit.’  n „!  ini S 


Bird’s-beak  Moldings. 

a.  From  the  Theseion,  Athens;  b,  Temple.  Agrigentum  (Akragas); 
c.  Famese  Palace.  Rome  ; d,  Ely  Cathedral ; e,  Netley  Abbey. 

Bird’s-dung  spider.  See  +spider. 
bird’s-eye.  I.  n.  1.  (d)  pi.  A Californian  wild 
flower,.  Gilia  tricolor , sometimes  carpeting 
whole  slopes.  The  funnel-shaped  corollas  are  azure 
or  whitish,  with  purple  spots  in  the  throat  bounded  by 
bright  gold. 

II.  a — Bird’s-eye  grain,  a slight  roughness  or 
grainy  appearance  on  the  grain  side  of  rough  leather  : 
contrasted  with  a smooth  grain.  Modern  A mer.  Tanning , 

P-  171.  — Bird’s-eye  ★marble,  ★porphyry.  See  the 

nouns. 

Bird’s-foot  fern.  See  ★/erni.— Bird’s-foot  star,  a star- 
fish of  the  asterinoid  type ; a sea-star. 

Bird’s-nest  moss.  See  resurrection-plant  ( b ). — Bird’s- 
nest  pudding.  See  kpudding. 

birds’-nest  (b^rdz'nest),  v.i.  To  search  for 
birds’  nests  or  their  eggs : as  to  go  bird-- 
nesting. 

bird- vine  (berd'vin),  n.  See  the  extract. 

These  plants,  called  bird-vines  ( Loranthacese ),  are,  like 
the  stranglers,  distributed  by  birds.  The  seeds  are 
covered  with  glutinous  pulp,  which,  when  they  are  drop- 
ped by  birds,  enables  them  to  adhere  xu  - ’ 

the  trees.  Here  they  sprout,  and  with ^ 

produce  aerial  roots,  covered  with  suckers,  which  run 
along  and  insinuate  themselves  into  the  cracks  of  the 
bark,  continually  nourishing  themselves  on  the  life-blood 
of  their  victims.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1891,  p.  339. 

bird-wave  (herd' wav),  n.  In  ornith.,  the  sud-  biscuit-weevil  (bis'kit-we//vl) 
den  arrival  of  birds  during  the  spring  or  fall  * biscuit-beetle . 
migration  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  their  biscuit-worm  (bis'kit-werm),  n. 
coming  noticeable.  the  biscuit-beetle  or  biscuit- 

birefringence  (bi-re-frin'jens),  n.  [61-2  + re-  biseaute  (be-so-ta/),  n.  [F.,  ‘cut  obliquely,’ 


Biscuit-beetle  ( Sitodrepa  panicea). 
a,  larva;  b,  pupa;  c,  adult;  d,  adult  from  side ; e,  antenna,  a,  b, 
c,  and  d,  all  greatly  enlarged ; e,  still  more  enlarged.  (Chittenden, 
U.  S.  D.  A.  ) 


rise  to  the  expression  ‘ weevily  biscuit.’  it  also 
feeds  on  stored  fruit  and  drugs,  and  is  frequently  so 
abundant  in  apothecary-shops  as  to  be  called  the  kdrug- 
beetle. 

n.  Same  as 

— - — - ..r-— . v — The  larva  of 
the  biscuit-beetle  or  biscuit-weevil 


— v,  ” — 1U1  uranium,  m Wllicn 

the  phenomena  of  radio-activity  were  observed  and 
studied  by  Mme.  Curie.  The  substance,  associated  with 
and  chemically  similar  to  bismuth,  which  gives  rise  to 
these  phenomena,  was  afterward  named  polonium,  in 
honor  of  Mine.  Curie’s  native  country,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  radio-tellurium  of  Marckwald.—  Sub- 
gallate  of  bismuth.  Same  as  kbixmuthum  subgalli- 
cum. 

bismuthate  (biz'muth-at),  n.  In  client.,  a salt 
derived  from  bismuthic  acid. 


frmgence  (see  refrmgency ).]  1.  Double  re-  pp.  of  tnseauler,  to  cut  obliquely,  < bisea  v,  ob-  _ ‘y-rivca  Irot 

fraction. — 2.  The  strength  of  the  double  re-  lique:  see  bezel.']  A playing-card  so  trimmed  bismuthose  (biz'muth-os),  n.  [bismuth  + 
fraction,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  that  it  can  be  distinguished  by  the  fingers  “ ose •]  albuminous  compound  containing 

two  indices  of  refraction  fora  uniaxial  crystal  and  so  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  pack  at  21-22  per  cent,  of  bismuth,  prepared  by  coagu- 
and  that  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  will : used  in  conjuring  and  in  cheating.  lating  egg-albumin  with  a solution  of  bismuth 

indices  for  a biaxial  crystal.  See  refraction,  1.  Bisection  of  a star,  the  accurate  setting  of  a°  reticule  subnitrate  in  saline  solution, 
uremal  (bi-re'mal),  a.  [L.  hi-,  two-,  + remits.  'Tire  in  a telesc°pe  upon  the  center  of  a star-image,  or  bismuthum  (bis-mu'thum),  n.  [NL. : see  bis- 

mutli.  J Bismuthum  subgallicum,  subgallic  bis- 
mutli ; an  amorphous,  bright  yellow,  inodorous  and  taste- 
less nowtier.  somewhat,  variahlo  in  onmnoDitiVn  . ,V.e., ; 4 


biremal  (hi-re,mal),  a.  [L.  hi-,  two-,  -I-  remits  •***  « upun  mo  ucmci  ui  a » bar-image,  or 

oar.]  Having  a dorsal  and  a ventral  parapod-  observation  of  the  instant  when  that  center  crosses  a 

turn  on  each  segment,  as  certain  polychretous  o t v.  • ... 

annelids.  * J Disenal,  (i.  2.  In  the  Cnnotdea,  or  enenmtes, 


noting  a double  arrangement,  in  the  «ms, 
of  interlocking  plates  beveled  toward  each 
other  and  thickened  on  the  margins  of  the 
arms.  Contrasted  with  uniserial. 

II.  n.  In  decorative  art,  a double  series  in 
which  the  elements  face  toward  each  other, 


annelids. 

Birkhill  shales.  See  * shale?,. 

birl2,  v.  t.  2.  In  lumbering,  to  cause  a floating 
log  to  rotate  rapidly  by  treading  upon  it. 

Birmingham  gage,  platinum.  See  *gage 2, 

* platinum. 

birmite,  n.  See  *burmite. 

Birth  palsy.  See  *palmj. 

Birthday  card.  See  *cardl. 

birth-opening  (berth'op,/ning),  n.  In  the  liver- 
fluke,  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  redia 
through  whicli  the  cercarice  escape.  See  cer- 
varia.  Parker  and  Haswell,  Zoology,  I.  231. 

birth-stone  (berth'ston), ».  A name  applied 
to  any  precious  or  semi-precious  stone  which 
is  imagined,  according  to  a long-cherished 
superstition,  to  protect  the  wearer  from  harm, 
ill  luck,  and  the  evil  eye.  Lists  of  “appropriate” 
birth- stones  for  different  persons  to  wear  are  often  toward  o 

printed.— Birtb-stone  Jewelry,  birth-stones  set  in  a " X T A ; . , 

jewel  Which  is  made  up  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  DlseXUai,  a.  2.  in  ethnol.,  characterized  by 
flower  of  the  month,  the  j'ewel  of  the  day,  the  gem  of  the  an  equal  social  development  of  both  sexes, 
guardian  angel,  and  other  emblematic  devices.  0.  T.  Mason,  in  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  LX.  341. 

biscalar  (bi-ska’liir),  n.  [hi- 2 -b  scalar,]  A Bishop’s  circle.  Same  as  Bishop’s  String. — Bishop’s 


’ J j oho  if , iimuui  UUo  ttllu  table- 

less  powder,  somewhat  variable  in  composition,  obtained 
by  precipitating  a solution  of  bismuth  trinitrate  with  a 
solution  of  gallic  acid.  It  is  used  as  a dry  antiseptic  in 
surgery.  Also  called  dermatol,  basic  gallate  of  bismuth, 
and  subgallate  of  bismuth. 

bismuthyl  (biz'muth-il),  n.  [bismuth  + -?/!.] 
In  chem.,  bismuth  of  which  one  atom  is  united 
to  one  atom  of  oxygen.  This  compound  (in- 
capable of  separate  existence)  occurs  as  a 
compound  radical. 

bismutosmaltite  (biz,'mu-to-srnal/tIt),  n. 
[bismuth  + smaltite.]  A skutterudite  contain- 
ing bismuth. 

bisnada  (bis-na'da),  n.  See  *visnaga. 
bisnaga  (bis-na'ga),  n.  See  *visnaga. 
bison,  n.  4.  A name  applied  by  Indian  sports- 
men to  the  gaur,  Bibos  (or  Gavseus)  gaums,  in 
distinction  to  ‘buffalo,’  which  is  used  for  Bos 
look  away  from  each  other,  or  alternately  look  buffelus. 

toward  or  away  from  each  other.  bisonauc©  (bi  - so  ' nans),  n.  [L.  hi-,  two-,  + 


Biserial  Motive,  Mexican. 


— , - - — , 7 ...  L1'*  - wwvcvr  , j j, a w *-j  viv,  umuu  Ho  i)  t c, / eu pj 

complex  number, " x + iy-  the  sum  of  a real  op?bpurple‘MS“-a-ri-S ^ -4‘ 


sonans,  sonant:  see  sonancy.]  In  psychol. 
acoustics,  pure  dissonance ; the  intrinsic  in- 
ability of  certain  tonal  qualities  to  blend  or 
fuse. 


number,  x,  and  a neomonic  number,  y - 
See  the  extract. 


— » - — See  gambit. — Bisll- 

-x-  - x- — • See  kviolet  d'tvbque. — Bishop’s  ring. 

See  +ring l.— Two  bishops’  opening.  See  -kopening. 

t a x bishop’s-head  (bish'ups-hed),  n.  An  iron  cast- 

* + & “d^^r  real^acalara, 7S  ^ ^ of  a balance- 

still  the  ordinary  imaginary  of  algebra,  may  be  said  by  00  D’  t0  wlneil  the  iron  straps  are  attached. 

be.S  biscalar.  Imaginary  roots  of  algebraic  bisiliac  (bis-il'i-ak),  a.  [bis-  + E.  iliac.  1 Re- 
'sir  flr.S/toii’anU£/fflm5(on,rE,le,m.CofaQuaternions,  p.  219.  to  both  iliac  boDes>  especially  to  their 

Mschofit^nfith'n^t^r^rN  i ft  r,  bisilicic  (bl-si-lis'ik),  a.  In  cliem.,  noting  bisphenoid “(“bI-sfe“'noidX  n.  See  ★ sphenoid . 
KG  Bit?,  of  n 7Q9  «7ni  1 a,ft?r  ■Dr’  “etasilicic  acid,  H2Si03,  viewed  as  derived  bispore,  n.  2.  An  ascus  which  has  only  2 in- 

Tio7nm  7hl7.q7,9r,ni70ti']  \by<|rated  mag-  from  silicon  dioxid  (Si02)  and  water  (H20),  stead  of  the  usual  8 spores. 

D0lclshanhin  nlrtherVrermnntt"mlneSOf  Le°'  W1‘h  ^ a,t0“S  °f  0xygen  in  the  forrne1'  fo1,  bisque2,  n.  2.  An  ice-cream  with  which  pow- 
poldsnall,  m noitnern  Germany.  one  m the  latter.  dered  macaroons  are  mixed  before  freezing. 


Ordinary  dissonance  is  made  up  of  a mixture  of  beats, 
or  harshness,  and  pure  dissonance.  . . . This  lack  of  ac- 
cord in  tones,  due  to  the  relation  of  their  pure  qualities, 
may  be  designated  bisonance. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  100. 

bispatulate  [bl-spat'u-lat),  a.  [L.  bi-,  two-, 
+ spatula,  a broad  piece  (see  spatula).]  Doubly 
spatulate;  having  the  form  of  a spatula  at 
both  ends,  as  a sponge-spicule. 


bisque 

Called  also  biscuit  Tortoni.—  Tomato  bisque, 
strained  tomatoes  into  which  milk  thickened  with  a little 
corn-starch  is  poured  after  cooking. 

bisque3,  ».  See  *bisk2. 

bistelic  (bi-stel'ik),  a.  In  bot.,  having  two 
steles  or  axial  cylinders. 

bister,  n.  ■—  Manganese  bister.  Same  as  manganese 
brown. 

bisti  (be'ste),  n.  [Pers.  hist,  twenty.]  A Per- 
sian copper  and  silver  coin,  also  current  in 
Georgia,  equal  to  4 cos. 

bistratose  (bi-stra'tos),  a.  Having  the  cells 
disposed  in  two  layers  or  strata, 
bisulcated  (bi-sul' ka-ted),  p.  a.  Bisulcate. 

bisulphite,  n.— Bisulphite  of  lime,  the  commercial 
name  for  calcium  sulphite  dissolved  in  water  with  the 
aid  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  solution  probably  contains 
calcium  acid  sulphite,  CaH2(SOf-q)2,  and  is  used  on  a very 
large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  paper-pulp  from  wood, 
as  also  in  sugar-making  and  brewing. 

bit1,  n.  10.  In  mining:  (a)  The  cutting  edge  of  a 
drill  for  boring  rock  by  hand  or  by  machine 
drilling.  ( b ) A sharpened  steel  bar  used  for 
drilling  rock  by  hand  or  by  machine.  A chisel- 
bit  has  a simple  cutting  edge,  a cross-bit  has  two  cutting 
edges  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ; similarly  the 
X-bit,  the  L-bit,  the  horseshoe-bit,  and  the  crown-bit  have 
cutting  edges  disposed  as  indicated  by  the  several  names. 
— Barrel-head  bit,  a bit  having  oblong  heads  on  the 
mouthpiece  for  the  rein-rings.  — Baucher  bit,  a curb-bit 
with  long,  straight  cheeks  and  a high  port : used  in  con- 
nection with  a jointed  bridoon.  The  curb-reins  are  at- 
tached to  the  lower  ends  of  the  curb-cheeks  and  the  rid- 
ing-reins to  the  rings  of  the  bridoon.— Bentinck  bit,  a 
bit  having  a long  movable  port  in  the  mouth,  standing 
above  where  the  port  is  usually  placed. — Buxton  bit,  a 
coach-bit  with  long,  curved  cheeks  and  a sliding  mouth- 
piece which  plays  up  and  down  upon  a short  section  of 
the  cheek ; the  lower  ends  are  connected  by  a bar. — Cam- 
bridge bit,  a stiff  cheek-bit  with  a port.  The  tops  of 
the  cheeks  have  rings  for  the  bridle-straps  and  loose  hooks 
for  the  gag-chain ; the  lower  arms  have  loose  rings  at  the 
ends,  and  on  each  there  is  a small  loop  for  a strap. — Cres- 
cendo bit,  a bit  with  a double  or  triple  mouthpiece, 
jointed  or  stiff  ; the  rein-rings  are  attached  to  the  long 
heads  on  the  mouthpiece  by  branches  having  pins  that 
enter  the  heads.— D’Orsay  bit,  a bit  with  a Buxton  mouth- 
and  cheek-piece,  a ring  around  the  center  bar,  and  solid 
rings  at  the  ends  of  the  upper  and  lower  cheek-pieces. — 
Double  mouth-bit,  a bit  having  two  mouthpieces  which 
connect  with  the  cheek-pieces,  generally  with  a long  and 
a short  section  on  each,  so  placed  that  a short  section  is 
near  each  cheek. — Duke  bit,  a bit  in  which  the  ends  of 
the  cheek-pieces  are  shaped  like  a flattened  S.— Green- 
wood bit,  a coach-bit  with  a segundo  mouthpiece  and 
elbow-cheeks. — Hanging  bits,  small  iron  plates  with 
projecting  studs  which  strike  the  caster-backs,  attached 
to  the  vertical  bars  of  a stocking-frame. — Leather 
mouth-bit,  a bit  having  a mouthpiece  wholly  of  leather, 
or  of  metal  with  a leather  cover. — Liverpool  bit,  a 
coach-bit  with  a loose  mouthpiece  which  slides  on  a 
center-bar  cheek-piece  encircled  by  rings.  The  lower 
ends  of  the  cheeks  have  center  loopholes.  Above  the 
rings  are  loops  for  the  bridle-straps  and  gag-hooks. — 


A,  double  mouth-bit;  B,  wind-sucking  bit;  C,  humane  round 
leather  mouth-bit. 


Mameluke  bit,  an  Oriental  bit;  it  has  a large  ring 
jointed  on  the  top  of  a high-port  hunting-bit.— Melton 
bit,  a bit  with  long,  straight  cheeks,  having  loops  for  the 
bridle-straps  at  the  top,  loose  rings  at  the  lower  ends,  and 
small  side-loops  below  the  mouth.  The  mouthpiece  is  a 
port.  The  cheeks  pass  through  the  ends  of  the  mouth- 
piece and  are  loose,  but  do  not  slide. — Mexican  bit,  a 
bit  with  solid  mouth-  and  cheek-pieces.  The  mouthpiece 
is  provided  with  players,  and  the  cheeks  are  of  the  gag 
variety  and  ornamental  in  character.  This  class  of  bits 
includes  the  California,  Texas,  and  ranch  bit,  all  of  which 
embody  the  same  general  principle.— Mullin  bit,  a 
double-ring  bit  with  a bow  mouthpiece. — Pelham  bit,  a 
bit  with  a jointed  or  stiff  mouthpiece.  The  cheek-pieces 
are  long,  and  have  bridle-loops  at  the  tops,  rein-rings  at 
the  mouth,  gag-rein  rings  at  the  lower  ends,  and  chin- 
strap  loops  above  between  the  rein-rings.— Piercel  bit, 
a small  bit  commonly  used  for  boring  a vent  in  a barrel 
or  keg.  Often  called  a piercel.— Rolling  Buxton  bit,  a 
Buxton  bit  so  constructed  that  the  mouthpiece  both  rolls 
and  slides. — Rubber  bit,  a bit  with  a solid  metal,  chain, 
or  linked  mouthpiece,  covered  with  hard  or  soft  india- 
rubber.—  Segundo  bit,  a bit  with  a horned  port  and  long 
cheeks  which  are  solid  on  the  mouthpiece.  The  rein- 
rings are  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  cheeks. — Spiral  bit,  a 
form  of  auger  for  boring  holes  in  wood  in  which  the  steel 
of  the  shaft  is  twisted  into  a helical  ribbon,  so  as  to  form 
a channel  or  groove  between  the  helices  up  which  the 
chips  may  pass  as  the  tool  penetrates.— Weymouth  bit, 
a riding-bit  with  a sliding  mouthpiece  and  one  rein-ring. 
— Whitman  bit,  a bit  invented  by  Colonel  R.  E.  Whit- 


man, U.  S.  A.,  characterized  by  a snap-hook  which  revolves 
on  the  outside  of  the  head  of  the  cheek-piece.  The  hook 
is  used  to  attach  the  bit  to  the  bridle.  It  can  be  attached 
or  released  quickly.— Wimble-bit,  a bit  which  has  a 
screw  at  the  point  for  making  it  feed.  Frequently  called 
a wimble. — Wind-sucking  bit,  a bit  with  a perforated 
tubular  mouthpiece,  designed  for  cribbing  horses. 

bit2,  n.  8.  In  ceram .,  a small  piece  of  stone 
for  separating  the  pieces  of  pottery  in  the 
kiln  : used  before  the  invention  of  stilts,  cock- 
spurs,  and  triangles.  Ware  so  made  was  called 
bit-stone  ware.— Crlmbal  bits,  French  coins  made 
for  the  Windward  Islands : said  to  be  so  called  after  the 
person  who  introduced  them  into  Barbados. 

bitanhol  (be-tan-h61')>  n.  [Philippine  Sp.,  < 
Bisaya  bitanghol. ] Calophyllum  Inophyllum , a 
tree  widely  spread  on  tropical  shores.  It  has 


Bitanhol  {Calophyllum  Inophyllum).  Branch  with  Flower-stalk. 

a,  lengthwise  section  of  ripe  fruit.  (After  Greshoff.) 

(From  Sadebeck’s  “Die  Kulturgewiichse  der  deutschen  Kolonien.”) 


beautiful  feather-veined  leaves  and  tough,  durable  wood. 
It  yields  an  aromatic  resin  and  from  its  seeds  a bitter  oil  is 
obtained.  Also  called  palo  Maria,  or  St.  M ary's  wood,  and 
in  Guam  daog.  S eetamanu,  tacamahac,  1,  poonay-oil,  and 
Calophyllum.  [Philippine  Is.] 

bitch,  n.  3.  pi.  A set  of  three  chains  for  sling- 
ing pipes. 

bitch-chain  (bich'chan),  n.  A short,  heavy 
chain  with  hook  and  ring,  used  to  fasten  the 
lower  end  of  a gin-pole  to  a sled  or  car  when 
loading  logs.  [U.  S.]_ 

bitemporal  (bl-tem'po-ral),  a.  [bi-2  + tem- 
poral/] In  craniom.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
two  temporal  hones — Bitemporal  breadth,  the 
maximum  distance  between  the  temporal  bones. 

Bithynis  (bi-thi'nis),  n.  [NL.  (Philippi,  I860), 

< Gr.  B idvvic,  Bithynian,  < B iffvrnl,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bithynia,  a district  in  Asia  Minor.] 
A genus  of  crustaceans.  Same  as  Palsemon. 

bitogo  (be-to'go),  ».  [Philippine  name.]  A 
name  applied  in  the  Philippines  to  Cycas  cir- 
cinalis.  See  *fadang  and  Cycas,  1. 
bitrochanteric  (hi'/tro-kan-ter'ik),  a.  [6i-2  4- 
trochanter  + -ic.]  In  anthropometry,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  two  trochanters Bitrochanteric 

breadth,  the  distance  between  the  two  trochanters. 

Bit-stone  ware.  See  *6i«2,  8. 

Bittacomorpha  (bit/a-ko-mor'fa),  n.  [NL. 
(Westwood,  1835),  < tifr.  fUrra/cos,  var.  of  i pirra- 
Koq,  a parrot,  + yopipf/,  form.]  A remarkable 
American  genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  the 
family  Tipulidse,  having  short  wings,  banded 
legs,  and  swollen  feet.  The  larva:  are  subaquatic 
and  bear  a long  anal  respiratory  tube  with  two  spiracles 
at  the  end.  The  respiratory  tube  of  the  pupa  projects 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  body. 

Bittacus  (bit'a-kus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1804), 

< Gr.  (Hrraico f,  var.  of  jpirraKor,  a parrot .]  A 
genus  of  curious  mecopterous  insects,  of  very 
wide  distribution  and  predatory  habits,  re- 
sembling crane-flies  in  general  appearance. 
They  use  the  hind  instead  of  the  front  legs  for  grasping 
their  prey,  and  their  larvae  live  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  feed  upon  dead  animal  matter. 

Bitter  salts.  Same  as  epsom  salts. 
bitter-apple  (bit-er-ap'l),  n.  See  colocynth. 
bitter-bark  (bit 'er- bark),  «.  1.  An  Aus- 

tralianeuphorbiaceoustree,  Petalostigma  qnad- 
riloculare,  the  bark  of  which  contains  a power- 
ful hitter  principle  which  is  used  medicinally. 
Also  called  emu-apple,  crab-tree,  and  native 
quince. — 2.  Either  one  of  two  trees  of  the  dog- 
bane family,  Taberneemontana  orientalis  and 
Pala  constricta  ( Alstonia  constricta  of  F.  von 
Miiller),  the  barks  of  which  are  also  used  in 
medicine.  The  latter  is  better  known  &s  fever- 
bark.  See  also  Alstonia  bark,  under  bark‘d. 
bitter-buttons  (bit-er-but'nz),  n.  The  tansy, 
lanacetum  vulgare. 


bivarlant 

bitter-cup  (bit'er-kup),  n.  A eup  turned  from 
quassia  or  bitter-wood.  Water  allowed  to  stand  in 
such  a cup  soon  acquires  a bitter  taste  and  is  by  many 
considered  a beneficial  tonic.  See  Quassia,  2. 
bitter-leaf  (bit'er-lef),  n.  The  Tasmanian 
native  or  wild  bop,  Daviesia  latifolia,  of  the 
bean  famity.  [Australia.] 
bitter-root,  n.  —Natal  bitter-root,  a climbing  vine 
of  the  gourd  family,  Gerrardanthus  macrurhiza,  having 
tuberous  roots,  from  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter,  which  are  in- 
tensely bitter  and  are  used  by  the  natives  in  medicine, 
bitter-rot  (bit'er-rot),  V.  A fungous  disease 
of  fruits  which  gives  them  a bitter  taste. — 
Bitter-rot  Of  apple.  See  anthracnose  of  apple,  under 
•kanthracnose. — Bitter-rot  Of  grape,  a disease  of  grapes 
caused  by  Melanconium fuligineum. 
bitters,  n.  pi.—  Aromatic  bitters,  bitters  containing 
aromatic  oil,  but  little  tannin.—  Astringent  bitters, 
bitters  containing  considerable  tannin,  butlittle  aromatic 
oil. — Simple  bitters,  bitters  containing  but  little  tannin 
or  aromatic  oils. 

bitting  (bit-'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  putting 
the  bit  into  a horse’s  mouth,  one  of  the  steps 
in  horse-breaking;  bridling. — 2.  In  weaving, 
the  piecing  of  warp-threads  in  the  loom  with 
short  bits  of  yarn,  to  aid  in  drawing  in 
through  the  harnesses  and  reed  of  wider 
warps  than  are  commonly  used,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Bittium  (bit'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  < Gr. 
B ittiov,  a woman’s  name.]  A genus  of  gastro- 
pod mollusks  belonging  to  the  family  V erithi- 
idse,  having  high-turreted  spiral  shells  with 
granulated  spiral  ribs.  It  is  common  in  Ju- 
rassic, Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  rocks,  and 
also  exists  in  the  present  seas, 
bitty  (bit'i),  n.  Refuse  left  after  the  starch 
has  been  removed  from  such  plants  as  arrow- 
root,  cassava,  etc.  [West  Indies.] 
bitubercular  (bi-tu-her'ku-lar),  a.  Having 
two  tubercles,  as  a tooth.  IF.  Bateson,  Study 
of  Variation,  p.  217. 

bituminoid  (bi-tu'mi-noid),a.  [bitumen (-min-) 
+ -old.]  Bitumen-like ; havingthe  general  char- 
acter of  bitumen. 

bitypic  (bl-tip'ik),  a.  [hi-2  + type  + -ic.]  Con- 
sisting of  two  types  only:  said  of  a genus  con- 
taining but  two  species.  Compare  monotypic. 

He  found  that  many  of  the  characteristic  genera  of  east- 
ern America,  and  a number  of  the  monotypic  and  bitypic 
genera,  occur  also  in  the  Japanese  region. 

L.  //■  Bailey,  Survival  of  the  Unlike,  p.  270. 

biuncinate  (bl-un'si-nat),  a.  [hi-2  + uncinate.] 
Having  two  hooks. 

biunial  (bi-u'ni-al),  a.  [Irreg.  < L.  hi-,  two-, 
+ -unus,  one,  + -i-al .]  Having  or  consisting 
of  two  combined  in  one : as,  the  biunial  magic 
lantern.  N.  E.  D. 

biuniform  (bi-ii'ni-fflrm),  a.  [hi-2  + uniform .] 
In  math.,  one-to-one. 

This  results  from  the  definition  which  Hilbert  gives  of 
movement.  To  be  a movement,  a transformation  must 
satisfy  many  conditions ; first  it  must  be  continuous  and 
transform  two  points  infinitely  near  into  two  points  infin- 
itely near ; then  it  must  be  biuniform,  that  is  to  say,  that 
every  point  of  the  plane  must  have  one  transform^  and 
only  one,  and  be  the  transform^  of  one  point  and  of  only 
one.  Science,  Sept.  16,  1904,  p.  360. 

Biuniform  transformation.  See  ★ transformation . 
Biur  (be'ur),  n.\  pi.  Biurim  (-em).  [Heb.  biur , 
a commentary.]  A comprehensive  commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament  prepared  by  Moses 
Mendelssohn  and  others, 
biurate  (bi-u'rat),  n.  [&i-2  + -urate.’]  A neu- 
tral salt  of  uric  acid.  Gouty  tophi  are  com- 
posed of  sodium  biurate. 

Biuret  reaction,  a color  reaction  which  is  produced  by  all 
true  albumins  with  a dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in 
the  presence  of  strong  caustic  alkali.  It  is  refeiable  to  the 
production  of  potassium  cupric  oxid  biuret. —Biuret  test, 
the  ted  or  reddish- violet  color  which  is  produced  when  so- 
dium hydroxid  and  a dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate  are 
added  to  a solution  of  a protein. 

Bivalence  of  the  chromosomes,  in  cytol.,  the  double  as 
distinguished  from  the  single  (univalent)  condition  of  the 
chromosomes,  for  example,  in  the  oocytes  and  spermato- 
cytes of  one  of  the  forms  of  Ascaris  megalocephala. 
bivalent,  a.  2.  In  cytol.,  having  double  as 
distinguished  from  single  (univalent)  chromo- 
somes in  the  oocytes  and  spermatocytes,  as 
in  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  roundworm  of 
the  horse  ( Ascaris  megalocephala) . 
bivariant  (bi-va'ri-ant),  a.  [ bi -2  4-  variant.] 

In  phys.  chem .,  having  two  degrees  of  freedom. 
See  degree  of  freedom.—  Bivariant  system,  a ther- 
modynamic system  in  which  two  of  the  magnitudes  which 
determine  it  may  be  made  to  vary  independently  without 
destroying  the  system  by  altering  the  number  of  phases 
of  which  it  consists.  If  we  place  one  pound  of  pure 
water  and  one  pound  of  dry  carbon  dioxid  in  a cylinder 
provided  with  an  air-tight  piston,  we  shall  have  two 
phases  present,  one  a solution  of  carbon  dioxid  in  liquid 
water,  and  the  other  a mixture  of  gaseous  carbon  dioxid 
with  water  vapor.  The  composition  of  these  two  phases 
will  be  determined  by  the  temperature  and  the  pressure, 
and  we  can  within  limits  vary  each  without  regard  to  the 


bivariant 

other  ami  yet  have  the  two  phases  still  existing.  The 
system  is  Invariant.  If,  however,  we  raise  the  tempera- 
ii  A a wa^er  evaporates,  or  increase  the  pressure 
till  all  the  carbon  dioxid  is  dissolved,  one  phase  disappears, 
and  the  system  becomes  monovariant. 

bivocal  (bi-vo'kal),  n.  [L.  hi-,  two-,  + vocalis , 
a vowel.]  A coalition  or  union  of  two  vowels 
pronounced  in  one  syllable ; a diphthong : as 
ai  in  ‘ rain,’  oi  in  ‘ noise,’  etc. 
bivoltin  (bi-vol'tin),  n.  [F.  *bivoltin,  <L.  hi-, 
two,  + volte,  a turn,  revolution  (see  volt  1, 
volta),  4-  E.  -in  L]  A race  of  domestic  silk- 
worms that  have  two  generations  each  year, 
biweekly,  a.  and  adv.  III.  n.  A periodical 
issued  onee  every  two  weeks ; a fortnightly 
publication. 

Bixa  (bik'sa),  n.  [NL.  (Linmeus,  1753,  first 
used  by  him  in  his  ‘ Genera  plantarum,’  1737), 
< bixa,  a Spanish  spelling  of  bicha,  bischa,  the 
name  of  the  plant  among  the  Arawak  Indians 
of  Guiana.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  trees 
constituting  the  family  Bixacese.  it  is  character- 
ized  by  its  large  cordate-ovate  entire  leaves,  showy  pinkish 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles,  and  prickly  capsules.  The 
only  species,  B.  Orellana,  is  a native  of  tropical  America, 
but  has  been  introduced  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World. 
See  achiote  and  arnotto. 

bixaceous  (bik-sa'shius),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
plant  family  Bixacese . 

bixbyite  (biks'bi-it),  n.  [Named  after  May- 
nard Bixby  of  Salt  Lake  City.]  A rare  man- 
ganate  of  iron  (essentially  FeMn03),  occur- 
ring in  black  cubic  crystals  with  brilliant 
metallic  luster.  It  is  related  to  perovskite, 
and  occurs  in  rhyolite  in  southern  Utah, 
bixein  (bik'se-in),  n.  Same  as  hixin. 
bizet  (bi-zet'),  n.  [Thought  to  be  an  arbitrary 
or  mistaken  form  of  bizel,  bezel:  see  bezel.']  The 
upper  part  of  a brilliant  between  the  table  and 
the  girdle  in  a full  brilliant  having  32  facets, 
and  supposed  to  occupy  one  third  of  the  depth 
of  the  gem. 

biz  nag  a (beth-na'ga),  n.  [Sp.  biznaga .]  See 
*visnaga. 

bizug  (bi-zog'),  n . A Syrian  lute. 

The  smallest  distance  observed  between  frets  is  the 

fwJVS;C{i71T}4Qm£1,,^cSpt  that  the  Syrian  lute,  bizug 
(No.  95,144,  U.  S.  N.  M.),  has  two  spaces  of  12  and  13  mni. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1900,  p.  434. 


Black  rot.  (6)  A black  appearance  on  hides,  caused  by 
the  application  of  hot  liquor  to  green  stock.  C.  T.  Davis 
Manuf.  of  Leather,  p.  183.— Black  salt.  See  ksalt.— 
Black  Thursday,  m Australian  hist.,  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1851,  remarkable  for  a great  heat-wave  (112°  F.  in 
the  shade)  and  a disastrous  bush-fire  which  affected  the 
whoie  colony  of  Victoria.  Strutt’s  celebrated  painting, 
iilack  Thursday,’  commemorates  the  event.—  Black- 
tracker,  a member  of  a special  force  of  aboriginal  Aus- 
tralian police,  skilled  in  following  trails  and  employed  in 

running  down  criminals.— Black  War,  in  Australian 

msc.,  a bloodless  military  expedition  undertaken  in  1830 
by  the  governor  of  Tasmania  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
troublesome  aboriginal  tribes  into  Tasman  Peninsula. 

Will  SeekWill™  captured-  See  *black  line.—  Black 


bizz  (biz),  n.  A dialectal  (Scotch)  variant 
of  buzz 1. 

bkr.  An  abbreviation  of  barkometer. 

B.  L.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters  or  of  Literature;  (d)  milit .,  of  breech- 
loading. 

B.  L.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Lib- 
eral Arts.  Same  as  B.  A.  (a). 
blaazop (blitz 'op), ».  [Cape Dutch, < blaaz ...op 
(mf.  opblazen),  blazen,  blow  (see  blaze l,  bleeze l), 
+ op,  up  : see  up.]  A South  African  insect  of 
the  genus  Pneumora,  family  Acridiidse,  which 
is  said  to  inflate  its  abdomen  and  to  make  a 
tremulous  noise  at  night.  Kirby  and  Spence, 
Entomology,  p.  495. 

Blabera  (blab'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Serville,  1831), 
£Gr.  p/afJepAc,  hurtful , pernicious,  < BUS y, 
hurt,  harm,  injury,  < /BMicreiv,  hurt,  injure.]  ' A 
genus  of  very  large  tropical  and  subtropical 
cockroaches  of  the  orthopterous  family  Blat- 
tidse.  They  are  known  in  the  West  Indies  as 
drummers  and  are  supposed  to  make  a noise  at 
night. 

Blaberides  (bla-ber'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Blab- 
era  + -ides,  taken  as  a plural  suffix.]  A rribe  of 
cockroaches  of  which  Blabera  is  the  tvpe. 

They  have  the  thighs  unarmed  beneath,  no  pad  between 
the  claws,  the  pronotum  smooth,  and  the  wings  with  a 
fan-like  folded  anal  field. 

black.  I.  a.  10.  Dark-complexioned. 

How  if  she  be  Blache  and  Witty  ? 

Shah.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Took  up  Mr.  Hater  and  his  wife.  ...  I found  her  to 
be  a very  pretty,  modest,  blach  woman. 

Pepys,  Diary,  April  30,  1661. 
Blaxik  ★angel,  ★ant,  ★beech.  See  these  words.  Black 
pelt,  (o)  Same  as  kcane-brahe  region.— Black  bodv 
m phys.,  a body  vvhich  completely  absorbs  the  radi- 
ation falling  upon  it,  reflecting  none  and  transmitting 
none.  No  actual  known  substance  rigorously  fulfils  this 
definition,  and  the  black  body  thus  specified  is  therefore 
commonly  termed  the  ideal  blach  body.  Seek  radiation.— 
Black  ★Caucasian,  ★drop,  ★fern.  See  the  nouns.— 
Black-figured  stylo.  See  k sty  lei.—  Black  hand,  (b) 

A criminal  conspiracy  among  certain  Italian  immigrants 
m the  united  States  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail  and 
deeds  of  violence.—  Black  house.  See  khouse l.—  Black 
line,  in  Australian  hist.,  the  line  of  about  5,000  armed 
men  which  in  1830,  by  order  of  the  governor,  swept  across 
Tasmania  from  north  to  southeast  in  the  attempt  to  drive 
the  aboriginal  tubes  into  that  part  of  the  island  known 
as  Tasman  Peninsula.  See  kblach  war.—  Black  lung 
See  klung.— Black  mark,  a mark  indicating  failure! 
offense,  or  demerit.- Black  money.  See  kmoney.— 
Black  pod.  See  ★pod.— Black  pooL  See  kpool 2.— 


II.  n.  13.  In  archery:  (a)  The  fourth  and 
next  to  the  outermost  circle  of  the  target, 
which  is  colored  black.  See  target,  (b)  An 
arrow  which  hits  this  circle ; a hit  in  the  black 
According  to  the  present  method  of  scoring 
such  a hit  counts  3. — 14.  pi.  Black  or  coaly 
shale.  Barrowman,  Glossary.  [Scotch.]  — 
15.  pi.  The  larv®  of  the  black  ^caterpillar 
(which  see) — Alizarin  black,  a mordant  dyestuff, 
derived  from  anthracene,  which  dyes  chromium-mor- 
danted wool  a very  fast  black.  It  is  a trihydroxyanthra- 
qumone  quinoline.— Alizarin-cyanine  black  a mor- 
dant coal-tar  color  similar  in  character  to  alizarin  cyanine. 
It  produces  blue-black  shades  with  a chromium  mordant 
— Almond  black,  a black  pigment  prepared  by  carbon- 
izing almond-  and  cocoanut-shells.— Aniline  black  It 
is  an  insoluble  substance  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
aniline,  usually  in  the  form  of  aniline  salt.  Its  chemical 
composition  is  unknown.  There  are  three  stages  in  the 
oxidation  of  aniline : (1)  the  formation  of  emeraldine  or 
afufine,  (2)  the  oxidation  of  emeraldine  to  nigraniline,  and 
(3)  the  oxidation  of  the  nigraniline  to  the  so-called  ‘un- 
greenable  black ' which  is  the  color  desired.  The  color 
is  always  made  as  used,  the  formation  of  the  black  taking 
place  within  and  upon  the  fiber  during  the  dyeing  pro- 
cess. It  is  largely  used  in  calico-printing  and  in  hosiery- 
dyeing,  and  whenever  an  extra-fast  black  is  desired.  It 
is  commonly  applied  to  cotton,  but  processes  have  been 
devised  by  which  it  may  be  applied  to  cotton-and-wool 
union  goods -Anthracite  black,  an  acid  coal-tar  color 
of  the  sulphonated  azo  type,  derived  from  a-naphthyla- 
nnne.  It  dyes  wool  black  in  an  acid  bath.  Also  called 
phenylene  blach.  Anthraquinone  black,  a sulphid 
coal-tar  colonnade  by  fusing  dinitro-anthraquinone  with 
sodium  polysulphid.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  black 
and  possesses  the  common  properties  of  the  sulphid  colors. 

black, a sulphid  coal-tar  color  prepared  by 
the  tnsiou  of  dinitro-paramido-diphenylamine  with  so- 
dium polysulphid.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  black 
and  possesses  tile  common  properties  of  the  snipliid  colors 
—Autogene  black,  a sulphid  color  prepared  by  the  fusion 
of  sodium  polysulphid  with  the  product  formed  by  the  con- 
densation of  amido-hydroxy-diphenylamine  with  the  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  sulphur  clilorid  upon  phenol,  cresol 
or  ammes.  It  dyes  cotton  black,  and  possesses  the  common 
properties  of  the  sulphid  colors. — Beggar’s  ultramarine 
black.  See  kbeggar  — Berlin  black,  a black  varnish 
used  ill  coating  ironwork.  It  gives  a dull  finish.— Bie- 
bllch  black  AN,  4AN,  6AN,  A0.4BN,  3B0,  and  R0. 
acid  coal-tar  colors  of  unpublished  composition  which 
dye  various  shades  of  black  on  wool  in  an  acid  bath.— 
Black- White  series,  in  psychophys.,  the  series  of  coior- 
less  visual  sensations,  passing  from  black  through  gray  to 
white.  E.  B.l  itchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  ii.  5.— Bonsoris 
black,  a mixture  of  logwood,  ferrous  sulphate,  copper 
sulphate,  and  oxalic  acid  in  proper  proportions  to  produce 
a *<!§w°od  black-— Brilliant  black.  Same  as 

naphthol  kblack  6B.- Carbide  black,  a direct  cotton 
coal-tai  color  of  unpublished  composition  which  dyes  un- 
mordanted  cotton  black  in  a salt  bath.— Chromanll 
black,  one  of  several  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  of  un- 
pub  ished  composition  which  dye  unmordanted  cotton  in 
a salt  bath,  but  which  are  rendered  faster  by  an  after- 
chroming. -Chromatrope  black,  a color  developed 
oli!e  of  t le  chromatropes.  See  kchromatrope 2.  — 
coffee  black,  a black  pigment  made  by  carbonizing  coffee- 
bemes.— Columbia  black,  the  name  applied  to  a number 
ot  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  of  the  triazo  type.  They  dve 
unmordanted  cotton  black  in  a neutral  salt  bath.  — Cross- 
ly® black,  a coal-tar  color  of  the  sulphid  type,  used  in 
dyeing  cotton  warps.  It  gives  a deep  blue-black.  Also 
cal  ed  cross-dye  na vy. — Cuba  black.  Same  as  dianil 
* blach. — Dead  black,  a preparation  of  lampblack  for 
paintmg  brass  and  white  metals.—  Diamine  beta-black, 
a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the  triazo  type  derived 
from  benzidine.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  in  a salt 
bath  a black  which,  upon  being  diazotized  and  developed 
with  0-naphthol,  becomes  much  faster.—  Diamine  black 
the  name  of  several  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors,  related 
i?un *,tdin<^which  dye  unmordanted  cotton  black  in  a 
salt  bath.— Diamineral  black  B,  3B,  6B,  and  R,  direct 
cotton  coal-tar  colors.  They  dye  unmordanted  cotton 
black  in  a salt  bath,  but  for  the  best  results  they  should  be 
after-treated  with  potassium  bichromate  or  copper  sul- 
phate.— Dianil  black,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of 
the  tetrakisazo  type  derived  from  benzidine.  It  dyes  un- 
mordanted cotton  in  an  alkaline  salt  bath.  Also’ called 
Cuba  blach. — Diazin  black,  a basic  coal-tar  color  of 
the  monoazo  type  derived  from  safranine.  It  dyes  tan- 
nin-mordanted yam  black  of  a good  degree  of  fastness.— 
Diazo  blaca,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo 
type  derived  from  benzidine.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cot- 
ton m a salt  bath,  but  for  the  best  results  requires  sub- 
sequent diazotizing  and  developing.— Diazo  brilliant 
black,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo  type  de- 
nTf  i t1!00?  tolidine.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  in  a 
salt  bath,  but  for  the  best  results  it  requires  a subsequent 
diazotizing  and  developing.— Direct  black.  (a)  Same 
as  one-dip  kblach.  (b)  Any  direct  cotton  black.— Fast 
Dlack,  a basic  coal-tar  color  of  the  oxazin  type,  but  of 
uncertain  composition.  It  dyes  cotton  mordanted  with 
tannin  and  iron  a very  fast  black.-  Fast  black  B and  BS, 
two  sulphid  coal-tar  colors  prepared  by  the  action  of  so- 
dium sulphid  upon  dinitronaphthalene.  They  dye  un- 
mordanted cotton  from  an  alkaline  bath.—  Galena  black 


blackberry 

a black  pigment  made  from  native  lead  sulphid.  — Graph- 
ite black,  a black  pigment  consisting  of  powdered 
gIfp,hl  Impedial  black,  a coal-tar  color  of  the 
sulphid  type,  similar  to  Yidal  black.  Its  composition  is 
unknown.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a very  fast  black 
m a sodium-sulphid  bath.- Hum assi  black,  an  acid  coal- 
tar  color  of  the  diazo  type  derived  from  diamido-naphtha- 
lene-sulphomc  acid.  It  dyes  wool  a deep  black  in  an  acid 
bath.— Kumassi  union  black,  a coal-tar  color  of  the 
triazo  type  derived  from  diamido-naphthalene-sulphonic 
acid.  It  is  particularly  well  suited  for  the  dyeing  of  cot- 
ton-and-wool  union  material.— Kumassi  wool  black  R 
and  S,  acid  coal-tar  colors  of  the  diazo  type  derived  from 
diamido-naplithalene.  They  dye  wool  black  in  an  acid 
Dath.  Liege  black,  a black  pigment  obtained  by  car- 
bonizing vine-twigs.  It  consists  of  a pure  form  of  cliar- 
£k»caUedw««-Ma<*— Naphthol  black,  an  acid 
dyestuff  of  the  sulphonated  azo  type,  derived  from  naph- 
thalene._  There  are  several  naphtliol  blacks  which  vary 
slightly  in  composition,  although  they  are  all  of  the  same 
general  character.- Naphthol  black  B,  3B,  and  6B.  acid 
coal-tar  colors  of  the  diazo  type  containing  three  naph- 
dyce  w°o1  black  in  an  acid  bath.— 
Naphtliol  black  12B.  Same  as  naphthol  kblue-blach.— 

Naphthylamine  black,  an  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the 
diazo  type  derived  from  a-naphthylamine.  It  dyes  wool  a 
an.acid  bath.—  Nyanza  black,  a direct 
cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo  type.  It  dyes  unmor- 
danted cotton  in  a salt  bath,  and  is  also  well  suited  for 
wool-dyeing - One-dip  black,  a logwood  black  dyed  in 
a single  bath  the  mordant  and  dyestuff  being  applied 
simultaneously.  The  mordant  first  unites  with  the  log- 
wood  to  form  a color-lake  which  dissolves  and  is  held  in 
solution  by  some  acid,  usually  oxalic.  From  such  a solu- 
tion the  color-lake  gradually  deposits  upon  the  fiber  — 
Oxamine  black,  a name  applied  to  several  direct  cotton 
C°1al^1;.Col°^  ??IGb  dye  unmordanted  cotton  black  in  a 
salt  bath.  Oxidation  black,  a name  by  which  aniline 
black  is  sometimes  designated,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline.—  Oxydiamine 
black,  a name  applied  to  several  direct  cotton  coal-tar 
colors  which  dye  unmordanted  cotton  black  in  a salt  bath. 

Palatine  black,  one  of  the  wool  blacks. — Phenvlene 
black.  Same  as  anthracite  -kblack.  — Prudbomme’s 
black,  a name  sometimes  given  to  aniline  black  when 
produced  by  using  potassium  ferrocyanide.—  Reduced 
black,  a prepared  mixture  for  the  production  of  a one- 
dip  logwood  black  which  has  been  subjected  to  a reducing 
actmn  —saizbiirg  black,  a logwood  black,  so  called  be- 
cause  Salzburg  vitriol  is  used  in  its  production.  - Single- 
acl£'  ‘^one-dip kblack.— Spear-marked 
black,  a geometrid  moth,  Bheumaptera  hastata,  common 
m Europe  and  the  northern  United  States,  black  in  color 
and  striped  and  spotted  with  white.  One  white  spot  and 
band  somewhat  resemble  a spear-head,  hence  the  name 
Italarvie  are  gregarious  and  feed  upon  birch  and  sweet- 
gale.  Sulphone  black,  a mordant  acid  coal-tar  color 
similar  to  diamond  black. -Tabora  black,  a direct  cot- 
ton  coal-tar  color  of  unpublished  constitution,  which  dves 
unmordanted  cotton  from  a salt  bath.— Union  black  a 
name  given  to  several  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  which 
are  particularly  well  suited  for  dyeing  cotton-and-wool 
umon  goods  black  - Victoria  black,  an  acid  coal-tar 
hato  "wiS  type’  ?fes  ;v001  blaok  in  a»  a«id 

patfi.— Viaal  black,  a sulphid  coal-tar  color,  prepared  bv 
the  fusion  of  anndo-phenol  and  other  compounds  with 
sodium  polysulphid  : one  of  the  earliest  sulphid  colors 
It  was  discovered  in  1893  and  named  after  its  discoverer 
It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a very  fast  black.— White- 
Striped  black,  an  American  geometrid  moth,  Euchieca 
albomttata,  black  m color,  with  a broad  white  band  ex- 
tending across  the  fore- wing.— Wool  black,  a name  as- 
signed  to  several  acid  colors  of  the  diazo  type  which  dve 
wool  black  in  an  acid  bath.- Zambesi  black,  a direct 
cotton  coal-tar  color,  which  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  in  a 
and  deveiopin?  reudere<1  faster  hJ1  subseipuent  diazotizing 

black-and-tan  (blak-and-tan'),  n.  A cab  of 
the  coup6  type,  introduced  in  New  York  in 
1883:  so  named  from  its  colors.  [Colloq.j 
Black-ash  furnace.  See  ■•’furnace. 
blackback,  n.  3.  The  Menomonee  whitefish 
Coregonus  quadrilateralis.  [Lake  Michigan.]’ 
blackball,  n.  4.  Same  as  black  ash. 

blackberry,  n.,1.  Ill  North  America  the  term  black- 
berry is  applied  to  those  edible-fruited  members  of  the 
genus  Rubus  in  which  the  drupelets  and  torus  (‘core  ’) 
adhere  into  one  mass  and  in  this  form  separate  from  tile 
pla"t'  The  blackberry  is  now  more  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere  in  the  world.  These 
fruits  are  the  ameliorated  products  of  native  species,  and 
the  evolution  has  taken  place  within  about  half  a cen- 
tury. The  species  of  blackberry  are  much  confused,  but 
as  now  understood  the  forms  cultivated  for  their  fruit 
have  been  derived  chiefly  from  Rubus  nigrobaccus  the 
common  wild  blackberry.  Some  have  come  from  R ar- 
gutus,  and  a very  few  from  R.  cuneifolius.  The  dew- 
berries (trailing  blackberries)  are  derived  from  R.  pro- 
cumbens  (R.  mllosus  of  Aiton)  and  R.  invisus.  A few 
blackberries  are  hybrids  between  blackberries  and  dew- 
berries. The  blackberries  are  of  very  easy  culture.  If 
the  ground  is  fertile  and  the  plants  free  from  disease!  the 
crop  is  very  heavy ; and  as  this  crop  matures  in  mid- 
summer, it  is  important  that  the  soil  be  retentive  of 
moisture.  As  in  related  plants,  the  fruit  arises  from 
canes  that  grew  the  previous  year,  and  these  canes  usu- 
ally bear  but  once  and  never  more  than  one  good  crop  • 
therefore  the  old  canes  are  wholly  removed  after  they 
have  borne,  and  the  growing  canes  take  their  places. 
This  removal  of  the  old  canes  not  only  conserves  the 
energy  of  the  plant  and  removes  objectionable  brush,  but 
also  serves  to  keep  disease  in  check.  The  chief  diseases 
are  the  anthracnose  and  the  red  rust.  The  former  causes 
discolorations  and  spots  on  the  canes.  It  can  be  kept  in 
check  to  some  extent  by  thorough  and  repeated  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture ; but  the  best  procedure  is  to 
keep  it  out  by  timely  removal  of  affected  canes  and  by 
changing  the  patch  to  a new  area  every  few  years.  The 
red  rust,  yellow  rust,  or  yellows  is  due  to  a fungus  that 
affects  the  entire  plant,  but  fruits  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  and  is  therefore  often  mistaken  for  a foliage 


blackberry 

disease.  The  only  remedy  is  to  uproot  the  plant  and  burn 
it  The  varieties  of  blackberry  are  many,  and  new  kinds 
are  constantly  taking  the  place  of  the  old.  Probably  the 
Snyder  is  now  the  most  wide-spread,  although  not  the 
best  in  quality.— Blackberry  bark-louse,  ★cane- 
borer,  ★crown-borer,  ★root-borer.  See  these  words. 
—Blackberry  blight,  a disease  of  blackberry  canes 
and  leaves,  thought  to  be  due  to  bacteria.— Blackberry 
gall-maker.  See  -kg all-maker.— Pithy  blackberry- 
gall,  a large  woody  growth  on  the  stems  of  the  blackberry, 
polythalamous  in  character  and  produced  by  the  cynipid 
Diastrophus  nebulosus. 

blackbird,  n.  5.  A native  of  the  islands  of 
Torres  Strait.  [Australia.]— Brewer’s  blackbird, 

Scolecaphagus  cyanocephalus,  a member  of  the  oriole  fam- 
ily common  in  the  western  United  States. 

blackbirder  (blak'ber-der),  n.  A slaver;  a 
slave-ship.  [Cant.] 

blackbirding  (blak'ber-ding),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
The  kidnapping  of  negroes  or  Polynesians  to 
be  sold  into  slavery. 

In  the  early  days  of  sugar-planting  [in  Queensland] 
there  may  have  been  blackbirding,  but  it  was  confined  to 
a very  few,  and  it  is  done  away  with  altogether  now. 

Gilbert  Parker,  Round  the  Compass  in  Australia,  p.  78. 

n.  a.  Engaged  in  the  kidnapping  of  negroes 
or  Polynesians  to  be  sold  as  slaves:  as,  a 
blackbirding  crew. 

black-blue  (blak'blo//),  n.  A blue  so  dark 
that  it  is  nearly  black.  Similar  to  blue-black. 
— Azo  black-blue,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the 
diazo-sulphonic-acid  type,  prepared  by  combining  diazo- 
tized  tolnidine  with  a mixture  of  hydro xy-diphenylamine 
and  amido-naphthol-disulphonic  acid : also  called  azo 
navy-blue.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  from  a boiling 
salt  bath.— Benzo  black-blue,  a name  given  to  several 
similar  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  of  the  trisazo  type, 
derived  from  benzidine  or  tolidine.  They  dye  unmor- 
danted cotton  black-blue  shades  from  a salt  bath. — 
Diamine  black-blue,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  de- 
rived from  benzidine,  which  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a 
black-blue  shade  from  an  alkaline  salt  bath. 

black-brown  (blak'broun"),  n.  A brown  so 

dark  that  it  is  nearly  black Benzo  black-brown, 

a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  unpublished  constitution, 
which  dyes  a black-brown  from  a salt  bath. — Katigen 
black-brown,  a sulphid  color  similar  to  kcachou  de 
Laval. 

black-buck  (blak'buk),  n.  A sportsman’s 
name  for  the  Indian  antelope,  Antilope  cervi- 
capra.  See  cut  under  sasin. 

Black-bulb  thermometer.  See  solar-radia- 
tion thermometer,  under  thermometer. 
blackbutt  (blak'but),  n.  A valuable  timber- 
tree,  Eucalyptus  pilularis , of  southeastern 
Australia.  It  is  straight  in  the  grain,  moderately 
heavy,  light  reddish  brown  in  color  (though  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  is  black),  and  is  adapted  for  bent  work. 
It  is  found  to  thrive  in  California  near  the  coast.  Its 
wood  is  of  general  excellence  for  house-  and  ship-building, 
etc.,  and  on  account  of  branching  high  is  specially  availa- 
ble for  telegraph-poles.  Also  called  Jlintwood,  willow , 
white-top,  and  mountain-ash. 

black-chaser  (blak'eha/'ser),  n.  The  black- 
snake,  Bascanion  constrictor. 
black-dog,  n.  3.  A general  name  for  the  de- 
based and  counterfeit  subsidiary  coinage  cur- 
rent in  the  British  West  Indies, 
blacken,  v.  t.  3.  In  founding,  to  coat  (the  face 
of  a mold)  with  graphite,  or  any  mixture 
used  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  create  a sur- 
face which  will  gasify  under  the  heat  of  the 
molten  metal.  The  thin  film  of  gas  so  produced 
prevents  any  impression  of  the  grain  of  the  mold-surface 
being  made  and  gives  a smooth  finish, 
black-ends  (blak'endz),  n.  pi.  Refuse  coke 
from  cooking-ovens. 

blackeyed  Susan  (blak-id  su'zn).  One  of 
several  plants  having  flowers  or  heads  with  a 
dark  center.  One  of  these  is  Flemingia  alata  (see 
T lumber <jia)  ; another  the  flower-of-an-hour,  Hibiscus 
Trianum  ; a third,  Rudbeclna  hirta  (see  Rudbeckia). 

blackfellow  (blak'fel"o),  n.  An  aboriginal 
Australian.  [Colloq.  E.  among  the  colonists.] 
Black-fin  snapper.  See  ^snapper1. 
blackfish,  ».,  1.  (;/)  In  Australia:  (1)  A sea- 
fish,  Incisidens  simplex.  (2)  A sea-fish,  Girella 
tricuspidata.  (3)  A fresh-water  fish,  Gadopsis 

marmoratus Blackfish  oil.  See  *oil.  Grunt  black- 

fish,  the  black  grunt  ( Ronco  Prieto),  lliemulon  bonari- 
enise,  a fish  of  the  West  Indies  and  southward, 
black-fly,  n.  — Innoxious  black-fly,  a dipterous  in- 
sect, Simulium  pictipes,  of  the  family  Simuliidm,  which 
in  central  New  York  does  not  appear  to  bite. 

blackgard,  n.,  a.,  and  v.  A simplified  spelling 
of  blackguard. 

black-grouse  (blak'grous),  n.  The  European 
blackcock  (which  see). 

black-gum,  n.  2.  The  water-tupelo,  Nyssa 
biflora,  a tree  inhabiting  wet  ground  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  In  the  Dismal  Swamp 
(southeast  Virginia)  it  dominates  areas  of  deciduous 
forest  called  black-gum  or  (on  account  of  density)  dark 
swamp.  See  +gum  swamp.  These  areas  when  cleared 
form  blaclc-gum  land,  a type  highly  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Indian  com.  Compare  juryper  swamp,  under 
-kjuniper. 

8.  Eucalyptus  stellulata. 


black-haw  (blak'ha'O,  n.  1.  Either  of  two 
species  of  arrow-wood,  Viburnum  prunifolium 
or  V.  rufotomentosum. — 2.  One  of  two  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  Bumelia  lanuginosa  and  B. 
tenax,  of  the  southern  United  States, 
blackhead,  n.  3.  In  entom.,  the  larva  of  an 
American  tortricid  moth,  Eudemis  vacciniana, 
which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  cranberry. 
Also  called  fire-worm. — 4.  A common  name  for 
comedo.— 5.  A highly  infections  and  fatal  dis- 
ease of  turkeys,  peacocks,  etc.,  characterized 
by  lesions  in  the  caeca,  intestines,  and  liver, 
probably  due  to  a coccidium. 
black-hot  (blak'hot),  a.  Hot  but  not  glowing; 
less  hot  than  red-hot. 

Blackiston's  trout.  See  Mrout. 
black-jack,  n.  10.  Candy  made  of  dark 
molasses. 

Black-knot  of  the  filbert,  a disease  which  attacks  the 
branches  of  the  filbert,  Corylus  A vcllana,  and  also  those 
of  C.  Americana.  It  is  caused  by  the  pyrenomycetous 
fungus,  Cryptosporella  anomala,  which  produces  enlarged 
black  stromata.— Black-knot  of  the  gooseberry,  a 
disease  of  the  gooseberry  caused  by  Plowrightia  Ribesia.  — 
Black-knot  of  the  hazel.  Same  as  ★ black-knot  of  the 
.filbert. 

blackleg,  n.  5.  A laborer  who  is  not  a mem- 
ber of  a trade-gild  or  trade-union ; a ‘ scab.’ 

The  saddlers  threw  the  blame  [of  bad  saddles]  on  the 
joiners ; and  the  joiners  seem  to  have  in  their  turn  pushed 
it  back  on  an  illegal  or  “ blackleg  " labour  encouraged  by 
the  saddlers  for  their  own  advantage.  ...  As  to  the  in- 
troduction of  “blackleg"  labour  by  the  Masters,  it  was 
decreed  that  no  stranger  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
trades  till  he  had  been  received  at  the  husting  by  the 
assent  of  eight  respectable  men  of  the  craft. 

Mrs.  J.  It.  Green,  Town  Life  in  15th  Century,  II.  163-165. 

blackmailer  (blak'mal-fir),  n.  One  who  levies, 
or  attempts  to  levy,  blackmail. 

The  Herald  Building  cannot  be  in  the  least  degree 
affected  by  the  Quixotic  enterprise  of  the  lobbyists  and 
blackmailers  of  the  Arcade  Railroad. 

New  York  Herald , April  24,  1868,  p.  6. 

blaekmark  (blak'mark),  v.  t.  To  put  a black 
mark  against  the  name  of  (some  one). 

Ostracise  and  black  mark  all  who  do  not  come  into  their 
confederacy. 

D.  Masson,  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  xiii. 
black-meat  (blak'met),  n.  Mollusks  of  the 
genus  Rissoa  in  the  larval,  or  veliger,  stage, 
occurring  in  masses  on  the  surfi.ee  of  the  sea, 
and  furnishing  food  for  mackerel,  herring, 
and  other  fishes. 

blackneck  (blak'nek),  n.  Either  one  of  the 
scaup-ducks,  Aythya,  mania  nearctica  and  A. 
affinis,  which  have  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  black.  More  commonly  called  broad- 
bill  or  bluebill. 

blackpoll  (blak'pol),  n.  The  black-poll  war- 
bler, Dendroica  striata,  which  has  the  top  of  the 
head  black. 

black-print  (blak'print),  n.  A photographic 
print,  resembling  the  blue-print,  giving  black 
lines  on  a white  ground. 

black-printing  (blak'prin''ting),  n.  In  ceram., 
the  process  of  printingon  pottery  in  black  over 
the  glaze  ; it  antedates  blue-printing. 
Black-process  paper.  See  *paper. 

Black  River  limestone.  See  * limestone. 
black-rust  (blak'rust).  n.  See  rust1. 
black-saddler  (blak'sadUer),  n.  A maker  of 
gig-saddles.  [Eng.] 

black-shank  (blak'shangk),  n.  Same  as  black 
*rot  of  the  sweet  potato. 

blacksmith  (blak'smith),  v.  i.  To  follow  the 
trade  of  a blacksmith ; work  as  a blacksmith. 

You  have  made  me  work  very  hard  at  this  wild-goose 
chase,  digging,  and  tramping,  and  blacksmithing,  and  you 
got  me  into  a scrape  that  might  have  cost  me  my  life. 

M.  A-.  Murfree,  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove,  xx. 

Blacksmiths’  chisel.  See  *chisel 2. 
black-stick  (blak'stik),  n.  A blackish,  resin- 
ous mass,  sometimes  molded  into  sticks,  which 
consists  of  a mixture  of  impure  alkaloids  sep- 
arated from  the  mother-liquors  in  the  manu- 
facture of  quinine.  It  is  used  as  a substitute 
for  quinine.  Also  known  as  chinoidine  and 
quinoidine. 

black-stone  (blak'ston),  n.  A carbonaceous 
shale. 

black-stripe,  n.  2.  A disease  of  the  tomato- 
plant  caused  by  the  fungus  Alternaria  Solani. 
Blacksville  limestone.  See  * limestone . 
black-tooth  (blak'toth),  n.  A condition  of 
hogs  in  which  the  teeth  are  black  from  accu- 
mulation of  tartar.  The  condition  produces  no  ill 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  animal,  and  is  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  a disease. 

blacktree  (blak'tre),».  Same  as  blackwood,  3. 


blanch 

black-walnut  (blak-wal'nut),  n.  See  walnut. 
— California  black-walnut,  Juglans  Calif omica,  a 
smaller  and  less  valuable  tree  than  the  black-walnut  of 
the  eastern  United  States,  found  on  the  Pacific  slope  and 
ranging  into  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Sonora. 

Black-water  fever.  See  *feverK 
Blackwood  series.  See  * series . 
bladder,  n.,  4.  (c)  A membranous  inflated 
fruit,  as  that  of  Kcelreuteria  or  the  pericarp  of 
Physalis. — Bladder  fever,  acute  cystitis;  also  pern- 
phigus. — Fasciculated  bladder,  a condition  associated 
with  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  in  which  the  hyper- 
trophied muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  forms  ridges  or 
columns  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ. — Stammer- 
ing bladder.  See  stammer,  v. 
bladder-fish  (blad'fcr-fish),  n.  Same  as  globe- 
fish  and  puffer,  3. 

bladder-lard  (blad'er-lard),  n.  1.  Lard  put 
up  for  sale  in  bladders. — 2.  A trade-name  for 
lard  of  the  best  quality  from  the  kidney  fat  of 
the  animal. 

bladder-nut,  African  bladder-nut,  a small 


Bladder-nut  ( Royena  lucida). 


a,  flowering-  branch;  b , fruit;  c , longitudinal  section  of  a fruit. 
(Drawn  from  Engler  and  Prantl’s  “ Pflanzenfauiilieiu”) 

South  African  tree  of  the  ebony  family,  Royena  lucida,  or 
its  fruit  Its  wood  is  much  used.  Also  called  African 
snowdrop.  See  Royena. 

bladder-plum  (blad ' er-plum),  n.  Same  as 
★ plum-pocket . 

bladder-sedge  (blad'6r-sej),  n.  A species  of 
sedge,  Car  ex  vesicaria  of  the  temperate  Old 
World,  having  the  perigynia  (seed-cases)  much 
inflated.  In  its  dried  state  this  sedge  was  worn,  on 
Nansen’s  polar  expedition,  inside  boots  and  shoes,  to  keep 
the  feet  warm  and  dry. 

bladder-seed  (blad'6r-sed),  n.  See  Physosper- 
mum. 

bladder- worm,  n.—  Cid  bladder-worm,  a cestode 
worm  Ccenurus  cerebralis,  whose  larval  stage  is  passed  in 
the  brain  of  the  sheep,  ox,  and  other  grazing  animals,  in 
which  it  causes  gid,  turnsick,  or  staggers.  If  eaten  by  a 
dog  the  larva  develops  into  a tapeworm,  Tsenia  ccenurus, 
which  produces  numerous  eggs.  These,  if  scattered  about 
a farm  or  along  roadsides,  may  in  turn  infect  grazing  ani- 
mals. See  gidi.— Thin-necked  bladder-worm,  a ces- 
tode worm  whose  larval  stage,  Cysticercus  tenuicoilis,  oc- 
curs in  the  omentum  of  grazing  animals  and  sometimes 
causes  their  death.  In  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  dog 
the  larva  develops  into  a tapeworm,  Tsenia  marginata, 
whose  eggs,  if  swallowed,  may  infect  such  animals  as 
naturally  harbor  the  larval  stage. 

blade,  n .,  3.  ( k ) That  part  of  an  iron  head  of  a 
golf-club  which  forms  the  face  or  striking- 
surface.  ( l ) The  broad  part  of  a cricket-bat. 
4.  A swords-man. 

The  short  man  I felt  quite  confident  Hugh  could  han- 
dle, and  was  surprised,  seeing  his  build,  that  Pike  should 
have  declared  him  a good  blade. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Hugh  Wynne,  L 214. 

blady-grass  (bla'di-gras),  n.  The  alang-alang 
grass,  / mperata  arundinacea : so  named  appar- 
ently from  the  abundance  of  leaf-blades,  it  is 
common  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe  and  is 
recommended  as  a binder  of  soil  and  sand.  See  kalang- 
alang  and  ★ cog  on. 

Blaes  and  balls,  in  mining , shale  with  embedded  nodules 
of  iron  ore.  Barrowman,  Glossary. 

Blair  process.  See  * process . 

Blake  crusher.  See  ★ crusher . 

Blakiston’s  line.  See  Mine L 
blanch1,  n.,  3.  (6)  Lead  ore  mixed  with  other 

minerals. 

blanch1,  V.  t.—To  blanch  silver , to  oxidize  copper  super- 
ficially, when  present  in  an  alloy  with  silver,  by  heating  to 
redness  in  the  air,  and  then  dissolving  out  the  oxid  of  cop- 
per by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  thus  leaving  the  surface  of 
the  object  with  the  white  appearance  of  pure  silver. 


blanching-machine  blatjang 

blanching-machine  (blan'ching-ma-shen"),  n.  blasfeme,  blasfemous,  blasfemv.  Simplified  blastokinetie  (hifls"tr>  in  noi'in  „ ac 
A maehme  for  removing  the  dark  skins  of  al-  spellings’of  blaspheme^laspleZL,  SS  tmning  to  WaitokfneBis  °,0rper 

monds  and  peanuts,  it  breaks  the  skin,  brushes  it  blast1,  ».  13.  In  mining,  a fall  of  water  down  Blastomyces  (blas-to-mi'sez),  n 

lit  desienfio  to  Hl’nHllPO  AT*  mil to-ntln  T>  1 1. . „ .1  * I nnn\  / 


■■v-'iv'vy ) UI  lau  Vi  VYCtil/ri  LIU  W II 

a mine-shaft  designed  to  produce  or  quicken 
ventilation.  Barrowman.  [Scotch.]— 14.  In  the 
West  Indies,  a disease  of  the  sugar-cane,  prob- 
ably caused  by  an  acarid  now  known  as  the 
sugar-cane  mite.  The  species  is  still  unde- 


M.V  UlCIVttD  UI1C  31YUI,  UlUi 

away,  and  leaves  the  nut  clean,  white,  or  blanched. 

Blanco  group.  See  * group L 
Blanjulidse  (blan-jo'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Blan- 
jiilus  + -idze.]  A family  of  chilognath  myria- 
pods having  a thin  cylindrical  body  with  more 
than  30  rings,  and  either  with  no  eyes  or  with 
a simple  row  of  eyes  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
forehead. 

Blanjulus  (blan'jo-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Gervais, 

1837).]  A genus  of  blind  chilognath  myriapods, 
typical  of  the  family  Blanjulidse. 

blank.  I.  a. — Blank  wall,  a fiat  wall  without  open- 
ings ; a dead  walk 

II.  n.  12.  An  opening  in  a forest  where  from 
any  cause  very  few  or  no  trees  are  growing. 

—In  blank,  with  parts  left  blank,  to  be  filled  in  later  by 
another  hand : as,  to  sign  a check  in  blank. 
blank,  v.t.  5.  To  leave  (a  card ) so  that  it  must 

be  played  when  the  suit  is  led To  blank  out  1,1(3  cross-section  ot  tne  blast. 

in  printing,  to  extend  the  length  of  (a  shoit  page)  by  the  blastesis  (bias-te'sis),  n.  rNL.,  <Gr  Blamnaic 

blanket  I n lln,l,0ah  5; l0W  + a budding]  The  reproduction  of  a lTchen 

b“  il  bianietWg  ‘X™  e*  orTa^ped  ^ thaUuS  ^ meanS  of  gonidia‘  Mlnks- 
both  sides,  60  by  90  inches  in  size,  and  weighing  9 pounds  Blast-furnace  gas,  the  mixture  of  gases  discharged  from 
a pair.— Mattress  blanket,  a blanket  of  a cottony  char-  the  top  of  a blastfurnace  used  in  smelting  iron.  It  con- 
acter,  with  a nap  on  both  sides,  though  the  face  shows  a * ~ ‘ ' 

distinct  wave,  produced  in  the  finishing  process.  The 
size  varies  from  60  by  70  to  60  by  74  inches,  and  the 
weight  from  6 to  10  pounds  a pair.— Navy  blanket, 
a heavy  white  blanket  of  wool,  napped  on  both 
sides,  60  by  72  inches  in  size,  and  weighing  10  pounds  a 
pair.—  Spanish  blanket,  a showy  wool  blanket,  with  a 
white  body  and  stripes  of  strong,  contrasting  colors, 
from  7 to  10  inches  in  width,  running  from  list  to  list 
through  the  entire  blanket 

II.  a.  That  covers,  or  is  intended  (like  a 
blanket)  to  cover,  many  different  but  more  or 
less  closely  related  things,  conditions,  con- 
tingencies, requirements,  or  the  like;  as  a 
Waafef-mortgage ; a blanket- clause  in  a 
or  resolution. 


blast2  (blast],  n.  [Gr.  '(i'kaaTor,  a sprout,  shoot 
germ,  < phaordveiv,  sprout,  bud,  grow.]  In 
pool.,  one  of  the  spindle-shaped,  spore-like 
bodies  in  the  life-cycle  of  certain  Sporozoa, 
such  as  the  malarial  parasite, 
blast-area  (blast  a're-ii),  n.  The  area  over 
which  a blast  of  air  or  steam  is  distributed  ; 
the  cross-section  of  the  blast 


scribed.— Cranberry  blast,  a disease  caused  by  the 
pyemdial  form  of  a species  of  Guignardia , which  attacks 
the  very  young  fruit  and  prevents  its  further  develop- 
ment.— White  blast,  a disease  of  rice  along  the  South 

°<Sot  ?f  Hle  iUl!iittd  ®Jates-  The  forming  head  tumors,  ulcers,  and  cancerous  growths, 
ot  the  nee- plant  attacked  by  it  turns  snow-white.  The  hla<?tr>mvpptp  /hlo«  in  r\  e ,v 

cause  of  the  disease  is  not  known  uictbuomycexe  (Dlas-to-nn  bet),  n.  One  of  the 

1 1 ■ Blastomycetes. 


7~ O V « 13 v — ^ IV.  [NL.  (Cos- 

tantm  and  Rolland,  1888),  < Gr.  fiXaordg.  a 
germ,  + jimr/g,  a fungus.]  A genus  of  "hy- 
phomyeetous  fungi  having  a scantily  branched 
mycelium  with  somewhat  polyhedral  simple 
conidia  produced  on  short  lateral  conidio- 
phores.  The  single  species,  B.  luteus,  was  found  on 
Dear-dung.  Recently  various  writers  on  animal  pathol- 
ogy  have  incorrectly  referred  to  this  genus  certain  fungi 
ol  obscure  relationship  which  have  been  isolated  froin 
tumors,  ulcers,  and  cancerous  growths. 


Blastomycetes  (bias'3 to-mi-se  'tez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < (jAaords,  a germ,  + juviok  (pi.  yvKyreg), 
a fungus,  a mushroom.]  A name  applied 
chiefly  by  animal  pathologists  to  a heterogene- 
ous group  of  fungi  occurring  as  parasites  on 
man  and  some  of  the  lower  animals.  Some  of 
the  species  included  appear  closely  related  to  such  genera 
as  Oospora  and  Oidium.  They  are  of  simple  structure, 
consisting  chiefly  of  simple  cells  arranged  in  chains  or 
small  groups. 

blastomycetic  (blas"to-mi-se'tik),  a.  Pertain- 
to  ^}apomycetes — Blastomycetic 

dermatitis,  a form  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a fungus  of  the  yeast-plant  family. 


as  a Shades  of  iron. 

deed  klastidium  (blas-tid'i-um),  n.;  pi.  blastidia (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  (IXaGTdq , germ,  cell,  4-  dim.  -tdedv.] 
No  such  objection  can  be  urged  against  such  use  of  the  ^ se®ondary  cell  generated  within  another  j a 
word  “ait,”  as  its  significance  in  this  connection  has  daughter-cell.  Schleiden. 
ft:1  • become  conventional  . . Therefore  I have  blasting-POWder  (blas'ting-pou//der).  n An 
tong  been  in  favor  of  what  ha^heen  dg.  explosft.f  agent  cUmonlf  "gunpowder,'  usiS 

in  blasting  rock.  Gunpowder  for  this  purpose  is 


J v * W*  iAUlvW  O CA-O,  11UAUUC  U1  gdbt>b  I 

the  top  of  a blast-furnace  used  in  smeltin 
sists  essentially  of  cr-1* 
nitrogen,  and  in  view 

— — » u,  iiiunuai-comous-  't0 ,01'  caused  *7  a^o/the  so-called 

tion  engines.  — Blast-furnace  oil,  a tar-like  mixture  of  Blastomycetes ; blastomycetic. 
hydrocarbons,  phenols,  etc.,  recovered  from  coal  used  in  blastomycosis  (blas//t6-mi-k6/sis).  n TNL 
blast-funiaces.— Buttgenbanh’shlast-fnmQna  q K1oo+  < Gr.  fiaoT6C.  a germ/  + a fungus,  + 

-osjs.]  Inflammation  due  to  the  presence  in 
the  tissues,  especially  on  the  skin,  of  a vege- 
table parasite  belonging  to  the  family  of  bud- 
ding fungi. 

Blastopliaga  (blas-tof'a-ga),  n.  [NL.  (Graven- 
horst,  1829),  < Gr.  /JHaarOf,  a germ,  sprout,  + 


ill  oiucituiy  iron.  it  con- 
sists essentially  of  carbon  monoxid,  carbon  dioxid,  and  — ***~»W4^  «,  mugua  ui  uie  yeasi-piaiiL  ianniy. 

nitrogen,  and  in  view  of  the  combustibility  of  the  first  of  blastomycetOUS  (blas-to-mi-se'tus'i  a Per 

these  is  becoming  a very  important  source  of  power  ' 5,er, 

hitherto  wasted,  being  used  as  fuel  in  internal-combus- 
tion engines.— ‘D1 — * ” ‘ 

hydrocarbons,  ^ uaCu  m 

blast-furnaces.— Buttgenbach’s  blast-furnace,  a blast- 
furnace  in  which  the  furnace-top  is  supported  by  pillars 
of  cast-  or  wmught-iron,  thereby  relieving  the  stack  of 
its  weight.-  Styrian  charcoal  blast-furnace,  a blast- 
furnace  for  the  production  of  white  iron.  The  ores 
treated  are  chiefly  spathic  carbonates,  poor  in  manganese 
and  containing  from  35  to  55  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  use 
of  charcoal  as  a fuel  is  confined  to  the  production  of  fine 


blanket,  v.  t — To  blanket  the  fire  (of  a ship),  to 
mterpose  between  the  firing  vessel  and  the  vessel  aimed 
at  so  as  to  screen  the  latter. 

blanket-ballot  (blang'ket-bal'ot),  n.  See 
* ballot i. 

blanket-cattle  (blang'ket-kat"l),  w.  The 
Dutch  belted  cattle  (which  see,  under  *cattle). 
blanket-flower  (blang'ket-flour),  n.  A plant 
of  the  genus  Gaillardia. 


— o * iui  uus  purpose  is 

often  made  with  nitrate  of  soda  instead  of  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, although  the  former  salt,  which  is  the  cheaper,  tends 
to  take  up  hygroscopic  moisture,  and  the  powder  is  there- 
by reduced  in  strength.— Borlinetto’s  blasting-pow- 
der, an  explosive,  made  by  mixing  intimately  10  parts  of 
picric  acid,  10  parts  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  8.5  parts  of 
potassium  chromate.— Brain’s  blasting-powder,  an 
explosive,  40  per  cent,  nitroglycerin  and  60  per  cent,  a 
mixture  of  charcoal,  wood-pulp,  and  nitrate  and  chlorate 
of  potassium.  The  last-named  ingredient  renders  it  a 
very  dangerous  material. 


heSf cl  te^rn d ”i  A 1<>Cal  Mastocele,  n.  Same  as  blastoccele. 
aUy eSomVh;Ded  f bl^°=hofe  (bias' to -kor) , [Dreg.  < Gr 

pAaoroq,  a germ,  sprout,  + xv>peiv,  spread.] 
in  phytogeog.,  a plant  disseminated  by  off- 
shoots. F.  E.  Clements. 


. gcuoi- 

ally  some  species  of  Spirogyra,  Zygnema , or 
Cladophora,  which  forms  along  the  border  of 
receding  waters. 

blanket-patent  (blang'ket-pat'ent),  n.  Let-  blast, nchvl e 7bto s'TnTn  „ m,  m / 
tors  patent  covering  a variety  of  matters,  each  coniJ  + y,  I 

bla^i^^ang'S^^t  PInei»l  ofSlfstula ^ fi"S  t,h6  blaSt0CCele-  or  ca^ 

surance  tow,  a contract  of  insurance  applied  to  blastoeenetic  (bl>is"to  is  „ m 

a class  of  property  rather  than  toany  particular  S x [Gr‘ 

property,  in  which  the  risk  assumed  is  shiftin 

H/nn  T*\n  Tl  cr  OYlflAwliniv  no  


Fig'-insect  ( Blastophagci grossorjtm). 

. a’  a6ult  female;  b,  head  from  below;  c , head  from  side;  d , male 
impregnating;  female ; e,  female  issuing  from  gall;  /,  male  — en- 
larged. (After  Westwood.) 

fajelv,  eat.]  A remarkable  genus  of  chalcidoid 
insects  of  the  family  Agaonidse , having  winged 
females  and  wingless  males  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture. They  Inhabit  the  flower  receptacles  of  the  fig,  and 
act  as  fertilizers,  bringing  about  the  production  of  the  so- 
called  fruit  in  the  pistillate  varieties.  B.  qtossotwiyi  fer- 
tilizes the  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce,  which  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  this  insect  for  the  production  of  seed. 
Both  plant  and  insect  have  been  introduced  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  into  California,  where 


J » uoouimu  L3  o II ILLIII^ 

and  varying  according  as  different  articles  or 
things  in  the  class  are  brought  within  the 
terms  of  the  contract. 

blanket-scum  (blaug'ket-skum),  n.  In  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  cane,  the  first 


~n.7,izr  " ' T L'JV.  large  crops  of  Smyrna  figs  are  now  grown. 

& I J \ yCV£C:C\  Pr?du«hon,:  see  b^astophor,  n.  Same  as  blastophore. 

S ° 'A°-  °r  P^rt^lrllI}g  t0  charae-  blastophoral  (blas-tof'6-ral),  a.  [blastophore 
five  thel^.0ng11' tbe  reprodiic-  + -al".  ] Relating  to  ablastophore.  P 

^ ® ^erm-°®lls>  as  distinguished  from  blastophore,  n.  2.  One  of  the  nucleated  por- 

eilfv°f^®d„™i0„”i?^e?ffefi5baraeters’Trhl,cl1  tl0ns  of  protoplasm  formed  in  an  oocyst  of 


1 ^ V 'vv.v  v uaiuv  uoi  O,  WUlLzlX 

make  their  appearance  in  the  soma,  or  body, 
of  the  animal  or  plant. 


formed  thick  layer  of  coagulated’  material  blastogenic  (bias' “ ien'ik]  a 1 TW,v 
which  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  enne-iutoe  ^ce ^^8  of  bud^inj1"; 

blastogenesis. 

The  same  is  true  as  regards  the  formation  of  a new 
polyp  from  a blastogenic  cell  and  from  an  ovum.  In 
both  cases  the  final  result  is  the  same,  or  very  similar, 
though  the  method  by  which  it  is  attained  is  different. 

Weimiann  (trails.),  Germ-plasm,  p.  174. 


which  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  cane-juice 
which  has  been  treated  with  milk  of  lime  and 
heated  in  open  kettles.  It  consists  chiefly  of  cal- 
cium salts,  coagulated  proteid  matter,  and  mechanically 
entangled  particles  of  vegetable  fiber.  Sadtler,  Handbook 
of  Indust  Chem.,  p.  129. 

blanket-strake  (blang'ket-strak),  n.  In  min- 
ing and  metal. , a sloping  table  or  sluice  con- 
taining coarse  cloth,  used  for  catching  gold. 
See  blanket- sluice.  [Australia.] 

blanket-table  (blang'ket-ta^bl),  n.  In  mining , 
an  inclined  plane  covered  with  blankets  or 
other  coarse  cloth,  to  catch  the  heavier  miner- 
als which  pass  over  it.  See  blanket-sluice. 

blanket-twill  (blang'ket-twil),  n.  Same  as 
*cassimer  e-twill. 

blanket-vote  (blang'ket-vot),  n.  Same  as 
blanket-*ballot. 

blanking-die  (blang'ldng-di),  n.  Same  as 
* cutting-die. 

blare1,  n.  4.  In  painting,  a broad  and  brilliant 
effect  of  color,  as  in  the  representation  of 
flowers. 

This  is  a thing  unique  in  painting,  unique  in  the  sense 
oi  freshness  and  ambiance  in  which  the  “ blare  ” of  the 
flowers  is  rendered. 

C.  Riclrett8,  Velasquez,  in  Burlington  Mag.,  v.  339. 


Sporozoa,  comparable  to  a sporoblast. 
Blastoporic  seam,  in  embryol.,  the  suture  or  seam  formed 
by  the  closing  of  the  lips  of  the  blastopore. 

blastostroma  (blas-to-stro'ma),  n. ; pi.  blasto- 
stromata  (-ma-ta).  [Gr.  (i/ooror,  a germ,  4- 
aTfiaya,  a bed,  mattress,]  In  embryol.,  that 
portion  of  the  egg  which  participates  actively 
in  forming  the  blastoderm, 
blastous  (blas'tus),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

contrasted  with  origin  from  the  soma  or  body.  Lrmdavert-  M°etazoa  lmal‘]  Anlmals  Wlth 
[I]  contrast  them  [somatogenic  characters]  with  the  q+dvp  ’ ” ’ • • * - 

blastogenic  characters  of  an  individual,  or  those  which  uid'bt"buuve 

originate  solelv  in  thp  nrinmrv  ppjiafi+fizxwi-  /vf 


v iaiaoras  tii  an  iiiuiviuuai,  or  tnose  wmen  + : 
originate  solely  in  the  primary  constituent  of  the  germ.  Stove. 


(blast ' stov),  n.  See  hoi-blast 
Of  or  pertaining  to 


1 tne  primary  constituent  of  the  germ.  , 

Weismann  (trails.).  Germ-plasm,  p.  392.  blastlllar  (blas'tu-lar),  a 
Blastogenic  germ-plasm,  Idioplasm.  See  +germ-  the  blastula. 
plasm,  -Aidioplasm,  Blastogenic  variation,  diversity  blastule  (blas'tull  n Same  as  blastula 
among  germ-cells  considered  as  variation,  and,  according  hW  wheel  . 

to  Weismann  s doctrine  of  germ-plasm,  the  only  variation  "last-Wiiee!  (blast  hwel],  n.  The  wheel  in  a 
Which  can  be  inherited  or  transmitted  to  descendants.’  centrifugal  disk-  or  pressure-blower;  an  im- 
H eismann  (trails.),  Germ-plasm,  p.  411.  peller. 

blastoidean  (blas-toi'de-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  blat  (blat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  blatted,  ppr.  blat- 
Havmg  the  characters  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ting.  [Imitative:  of.  blatter,  blather,  bleat.] 
Blastoidea.  I.  trans.  To  utter  heedlessly ; blurt  out : as,  he 

II.  t>-  One  of  the  Blastoidea.  blatted  the  news. 

Dlastokmesis  (blas  "to-ki-ne'sis),  n.  [Gr.  II.  intrans.  1.  To ’talk  inconsiderately  or 
UAaaTOg  a germ,  + /avyaig,  movement.]  In  nonsensically ; blather.— 2.  To  bleat. 
embryol.,  the  movements  of  the  whole  insect  blatjang  (bla'ehang),  n.  In  South  Africa,  chut- 
embryo  withm  the  egg.  Wheeler,  1893.  ney  ; a condiment. 


Blatti 

Blatti  (blat'i),  re.  [NL.  (Adanson,  1763,  adopted 
from  Rheede,  1682),  from  a Malabar  name  of 
one  of  the  species  of  the  genus,  B.  caseolaris.] 

A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  type  of  the 
family  Blattiacese.  See  Sonneratiu. 

Blattiacese  (blat-i-a'se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (Nie- 
denzu,  1892),  < Blatti  + - acese .]  A family  of 
dicotyledonous  archiehlamydeous  plants  of  the 
order  Myrtales,  typified  by  the  genus  Blatti,  and 
mostly  with  the  characters  of  that  genus.  It 
contains  only  one  other  genus.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs 
of  tropical  Asia,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the  Hima- 
layas. See  Sonneratia  and  kambala. 

Blattidium  (bla-tid'i-um),  ».  [NL.,  < L.  blatta, 
a cockroach,  4-  Or.  dim.  -ifiiov. ] A genus  of 
extinct  cockroaches  from  the  Jurassic  rocks. 
blaze1,  m.  6.  In  physiol.,  an  electric  current 
traversing  normal  living  tissue  in  a positive 
direction  when  a mechanical  stimulus  is  ap- 
plied; the  electric  response  of  living  tissue  to 
stimulation.  See  *blaze-current. 

This  “ blaze”  response  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  post-anodic 
and  post-kathodic  currents;  the  resultant  is  commonly 
homodrome,  but  an  antidrome  blaze , distinguished  from 
polarisation  by  its  much  greater  order  of  magnitude,  is  also 
seen.  Nature,  July  9,  1903,  p.  238. 

blaze-current  (blaz'kur"ent),  re.  An  electric  bleed,  v.  t.  6.  lo  allow  an  escape  of  (liquid 

1 . , . . , . . rvli  o nnnlr  ni>  ttq  1 li*nm  a lHrliou 


blepharoclisis 

a 


Blech  n urn  vol ubile. 


A,  a sterile  frond ; B,  portion  of  a fertile  pinna  showing-  the 
sori  and  spores.  (Drawn  from  Engler  and  Prantl’s 
“ Pflanzeufamilien.”) 

Indies,  and  Brazil ; and  B.  serrulatum,  found  in  the  re- 
gions between  Florida  and  Brazil.  B.  cartilagineum,  B. 
Lanceola,  and  others  are  also  under  cultivation. 


current  aroused  in  living  tissue  by  stimulation. 

In  another  paper,  A.  Durig  describes  observations  which 
make  it  impossible,  he  says,  to  regard  the  appearance  of 
blaze-currents  as  a specific  property  of  living  tissue.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
special  manifestations  of  certain  epithelial  tissues. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Oct.,  1903,  p.  599. 

blazed  (blazd),  p.  a.  Having  a white  mark, 
properly  a streak,  on  the  forehead:  said  of 
horses  and  cattle. 

blaze-reaction  (blaz-re-ak'shon),w.  A reaction 
obtained  when  living  tissue  is  stimulated  by  a 
mechanical  or  an  electrical  stimulant,  it  consists 
of  an  electric  current  traversing  the  living  tissue  in  a 
positive  direction,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  an  electrical  cri- 
terion of  vitality.  See  if  blaze , n.,  6,  and  -kblaze-current . 
Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Oct.,  1903,  p.  599. 


or  gas)  through  a cock  or  valve  from  a higher 
pressure  to  a lower.  Specifically — (a)  To  let  (steam) 
escape  by  a by-pass  from  a high-pressure  cylinder  of  a 
compound  engine  to  one  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders. 

(6)  To  let  (air  or  condensed  water)  escape  into  the  atmos- 
phere from  the  train-pipe  or  reservoirs  of  an  air-brake  blendlire  (blen  dur),  n.  [ plena 1 4-  -ure  (cf. 


Combined  Feeder,  Sifter,  and  Blender. 
a,  feed-box  with  three  compartments;  b,  feed-gates  regulating 
proportions  of  mixtures;  c,  distributing-shaft ; d,  mixer  with  spiral 
brushes  for  spreading  material  over  sieve  (not  shown)  through  which 
it  falls  to  blender;  e,  blender;/-,  agitator;  g,  pointof  discharge; 
A,  pulley  for  belt  delivering  power.  Front  of  c,  d,  and  e open  to 
show  construction.  Machine  15  to  20  feet  high. 


mixture). ) 


system,  (c)  To  remove  (condensation)  from  a gas-main 
or  a steam-pipe  by  opening  a drip- valve.  -ui  j Trrnrd 

7.  In  making  turpentine,  to  obtain  resin  from  _r,i, 

(living  trees)  by  cutting  into  them — To  bleed 
a sack,  to  make  a slit  in  it,  as  in  loading  sacked  wheat 
for  export  See  the  extract. 

In  loading  sacked  wheat  for  export  a number  of  sacks 
in  each  row  are  “bled."  In  other  words,  a slit  is  made  in 
the  sack,  which  allows  a small  quantity  of  the  wheat  to 
escape  and  fill  in  the  spaces  around  the  corners  and  sides 
of  the  sack,  thus  making  a more  compact  cargo,  which  is 
less  liable  to  shift  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  sacks 
were  loaded  without  “bleeding." 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901,  p.  576. 


blazing-star, 2.  (d)  In  California,  Mentzelia  Isevi-  klee(ler  re.  3.  In  mecli.,  a pipe  which  leads 
caulk,  a white-stemmed  plant  w.th  cveam-yolored  or  gteam  f’rom  the  pressiire-lme  to  the  interme- 


light-yellow  flowers  3 or  4 inches  broad ; also  M.  Lindleyi, 
with  smaller  golden  flowers. 

bleach1,  n.  3.  An  abbreviation  of  ‘bleaching- 
powder,’  or  chlorid  of  lime — Madder  bleach, 
the  most  thorough  calico-bleaching  process:  so  named 
because  it  was  first  applied  to  goods  to  be  printed  or  dyed 
with  madder  colors.  Its  object  is  the  complete  removal 
of  every  impurity  which  can  attract  coloring  matter  other 


diate  or  low-pressure  cylinder  of  the  engine 
or  to  the  condenser. 

bleeding-heart,  re.  4.  Same  RH+eoral-crceper. 
— California  bleeding-heart,  Bikukulla  formma,  a 
beautiful  species  of  the  Sierras  and  Coast  Range. — Wild 
bleeding-heart,  Bikukulla  eximia  of  the  *’ 
region. 


than  that  desired.— Market  bleach,  a bleaching  process  bleeding- valve  (ble'ding-valv),  re.  A valve 

“ j ‘-n-  - * *'  ” “ used  to  bleed  or  drain  a mechanical  system. 

See  *bleed,  v.  t.,  6,  and  * bleeder , 3. 

Bleiberg  process.  See  * process . 
blend1,  V.  i.  3.  In  Idol.,  to  exhibit  or  trans- 
mit to  descendants  the  resultant  or  combina- 
tion of  resemblances  to  the  two  parents  in  in- 
heritance. 

In  the  former  case  where  A and  a are  characters  which 
can  be  denoted  by  reference  to  a common  scale,  the  law 
assumes  of  course  that  the  inheritance  will  be,  to  use  Gal- 
ton's  term,  blended,  namely,  that  the  zygote  resulting  from 
the  union  of  A with  a will  on  the  average  be  more  like  a 


for  cotton  goods  suitable  to  meet  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  the  trade.  It  differs  from  that  for  printed  goods 
essentially  in  the  absence  of  the  boiling  with  resin  soap 
and  in  the  introduction  of  tinting  with  a blue  coloring 
matter. 

bleach-croft  (blech'kroft),  re.  A field  of  grow- 
ing grass  upon  which  linen  or  cotton  cloth  is 
spread  for  bleaching, 
bleacher,  re.  4.  Same  as  *bleachery,  2. 
bleacherite  (ble'cher-lt),  n.  One  who  must 
be  content  to  stand  or  occupy  a bench  in  the 
open  air  while  witnessing  a base-ball  or  other 
game.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

bleachery,  n.  2.  An  outdoor  stand  from  which 
spectators  may  view  something,  especially  a 
game  of  foot-ball  or  base-ball.  [Slang,  IT.  S.] 
bleaching-engine  (ble'ching-en//jin),  re.  In 
paper-manuf.,  a machine  for  bleaching,  clean- 
ing, and  preparing  wood-pulp  for  use  in  a 
paper-making  machine.  It  is  essentially  a 
form  of  beating-engine  (which  see). 
bleaching-liquor(ble'ching-lik  or),n.  Bleaeh- 
ing-liquid ; as  usually  understood,  the  solution 
obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  bleaehing- 
powder  or  chlorid  of  lime,  hut  also  applied  to 
solutions  of  the  alkaline  hypochlorites,  bleach- 


A blend  or  mixture. 

(blend'werd),  re.  An  invented 
word,  made  up  of  two  or  more  known  words 
taken  and  combined  without  regard  to  etymo- 
logical usage  or  rule,  the  object  (which  may 
not  be  consciously  present  in  the  inventor’s 
mind)  beingto  produce  an  absolutely  new  word, 
which  shall  not  appear  to  he  a compound  or 
derivate  of  known  words.  Examples  are  frequent  in 
humorous  formations,  as  in  the  works  of  “ Lewis  Carrol!  ” ; 
as  mark  from  mtake)  and  ( sh)ark , chortle  from  ch(uck)le 
+ ( m)ort , etc.  So  brunch,  in  Oxford  Univeraity  slang, 
from  orteakfast)  + ( l)unch . See  •kbrunch-word . iflend- 
words  of  this  nature  differ  only  in  spirit  from  a class  of 
chemical  and  other  technical  compounds  in  which  two  or 
more  words  are  arbitrarily  reduced  for  mere  convenience, 
as  aldehyde  from  al(cohol ) dehyd(rogenatus),  chloroform 
from  chlor(iri)  +form(yl),  etc. 

blendy  (blend'i),  a.  Containing  the  mineral 

blende. 

Alleghany  blennemesis  (ble-nem'e-sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

ptewa,  muens,  + iytaig,  vomiting.]  The  vomit- 
ing of  mucus. 

Blennicottus  (blen-i-kot'us),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
blennius,  Gr.  fi/hvoc,  blenny,  + Gr.  k6tto f,  a 
fish  (see  Coitus).']  A genus  of  cottoid  fishes  of 
the  North  Pacific:  the  typical  species  is  B. 
globiceps. 

blennostasis  (blen-o-sta'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
p'Ahvos,  slime  (mucus),  + oraoig,  standing.] 
Suppression  of  a discharge  of  mucus, 
blennuria  (blen-u'ri-a),  re.  [NL.,  < (l/dvvot;, 
slime  (mucus),  4-  ovpol,  urine.]  Discharge  of 
mucus  in  the  urine. 


than  if  A had  been  united  with  A bleo  (bla'o),  re.  [Native  name.]  PeresHa  Bleo, 


an  Aa  zygote  will  on  the  average  be  more  like 
an  aa  zygote  would  be. 

W.  Bateson,  Mendel’s  Prin.  of  Heredity,  p.  20. 

4.  In  psyehol.,  to  combine  in  such  a way  that 
the  combining  qualities  are  thrust  more  or  less 
into  the  background  by  the  total  impression 
which  results  from  their  combination ; fuse. 
blend1,  ».  3.  In  psycliol .,  a fusion ; a connec- 
tion of  mental  processes  in  which  the  constit- 


of  the  cactus  family,  a thorny  shrub  found  in 
Colombia  and  Brazil.  It  bears  flesh-colored  flowers 
and  smooth,  pear-shaped  edible  fruit  the  size  of  a laige 
plum.  The  plant  serves  as  a good  stock  on  which  to  graft 
the  more  ornamental  species  of  cacti  and  is  planted  for 
hedges.  See  Pereskia.  [Colombia.] 
blephara  (blef'a-ra),  n. ; pi.  blepliarse  (-re). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  fl/dipapov,  eyelid.]  One  of  the  teeth 
of  the  peristome  in  mosses.  [Rare.] 
uents  are  forced  into  the  background  by  the  blepharic  (ble-far'ik),  a.  [Gr.  p'/.hj>apov,  eyelid, 
total  impression.  + -ic.]  Same  as  palpebral. 

There  is  no  trace  of  fusing,  of  being  fused,  when  the  blepharis  (blef'a-ris),  re.  [NL  , < Gr.  filetyapi c, 
tones  sound:  they  form  a Mend;  and  this  blend,  the  eyelash,  eyelid,  < fft.e<l>apov,  eyelid,  appar.  < 
sound-whole,  is  the  furion.^  L ..  m look  at.]  In  certain  crustaceans,  the 


ing-liquor  being  now  made  directly  by  the  ,,,  * “T  “f1,”'  fringe  of  hair  on  the  edge  of  the  pit  in  which  the 

electrolysis  of  an  aqueous  solution  of common  blendure.  A simplified  spelling  of  blende.  mn?  • - b V 

salt.  blende,  w.—Sidot  blende, 


( Shineiv,  look  at.] 
fringe  of  hair  on 
eye  is  situated. 


bleach-liquor  (blech ' lik- or),  n.  Same  as 
+bleaching-liquor. 

bleach-works  (blech' werks),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
bleachery. 

Blechnum  (blek'num),  n.  [NL.  (Linnasus, 
1753),  < Gr.  (3%yxvov,  a kind  of  fern.  ( Blechnon 
was  used  by  Pliny.)]  A genus  of  hardy  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns.  The  fronds  are  nearly  or  quite 
uniform  and  mostly  pinnatiftd  or  pinnate;  the  sterile 
veinlets  are  free,  those  of  the  fertile  pinnae  being  con- 
nected near  their  base  by  a transverse  continuous  recep- 


rescence  on  exposure  to  sunlight,  by  friction,  and  by  the 
impact  of  the  radiation  from  salts  of  radium.  Science, 
Oct.  28,  1904,  p.  569. 

blender,  n.  2.  A machine  for  mixing  or  blend- 
ing together  different  kinds  of  flour,  dry  paints, 
or  other  powders.  It  consists  of  a cylinder  of  wood 
or  iron  in  the  axis  of  which  is  a shaft,  called  an  agitator, 
fitted  with  spiral  fans  which  when  revolved  stir  and  mix 
together  the  various  powders  or  flours  placed  in  the  ma- 
chine. It  is  usually  combined  with  some  form  of  sifting- 
machine,  and  is  then  called  a sifter  and  blender.  Large 

machines  have  also  a feeder. 

tacle  which  bears  a linear  sorus  parallel  to  the  midvein  blending,  n.  2.  The  combination  of  the  char 

ntwl  nvniruln/l  \iri  111  on  ol  rill  0**1 1 q II T wvl’l  (XT’  1 M (1 1 1 q 1 11  III  frftft  ..  ..... 1 . ..  LI  *L  n — A-  — n n ^ vil-  It 


suiphid,’ .n  Blepharocera  (bleWe-ra),  re.  JNL,.(Mac 


and  provided  with  an  elongate  superior  indusium  free 
and  at  length  reflexed  from  the  inner  margin.  The  spe- 
cies in  cultivation  are  rather  coarse  greenhouse  ferns 
which  are  very  useful  to  florists  for  jardinieres  and  for 
specimen  ferns.  The  following  are  most  commonly  cul- 
tivated : B.  Brasiliense,  B.  nitidum,  and  B.  Corcovadense, 
of  Brazil;  B.  occidental,  found  in  Mexico,  the  West 


acteristics  of  both  parents  as  a resultant  in 
cross-breeding. 

In  some  cases  there  was  obvious  blending,  as  for  ex- 
ample when  white  crossed  with  red  or  claret  gave  pink. 
Bateson  and  Saunders,  Rep.  Evol.  Com.  Roy.  Soc.,  1902, 

[L  45. 


quart,  1843)  (also  Blepliaricera) , < Gr.  fl^eipapov, 
eyelid  (/3/lc^ap/f,  eyelash),  + Kfpac,horn.]  1. 
A genus  of  dipterous  insects  typical  of  the 
family  Blepharoceridse.—  2.  A genus  of  tineid 
moths.  Chambers,  1877. 

Blepharoceridae  (bleL'a-ro-ser'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Blepharocera  + -idee.]  A family  of 
small  bibionoid  dipterous  insects  which  have 
the  wings  furnished  with  a network  of  creased 
lines,  from  which  they  have  been  called  the 
net-veined  midges.  The  adults  are  mosquito-like  in 
form,  and  the  larvaj,  which  are  aquatic,  resemble  Crus- 
tacea more  than  insects.  They  attach  themselves  to 
rocks  in  swift-running  streams,  and  have  apparently  but 
7 segments. 

blepharoclisis  (blef,,a-ro-kli'sis),  re.  [NL., 
< Gr.  fiMipapov,  eyelid,  + icfcioic,  urdiaic,  shut- 


blepharoclisis 

ting  up.]  Union,  to  a varying  extent,  of  the 
opposing  eyelids,  of  congenital  origin, 
blepharoconjunctivitis  (bleUa-ro-kon-jungk" 
ti-vi'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  j'Mja/jov,  eyelid,  4* 

NL.  conjunctivitis.']  Inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  eyelid. 

blepharoplast  (blef'a-ro-plast),  n.  [Gr.  fiXe- 
Qa/ik,  eyelash,  + nXaeToq,  formed.]  1.  A spe- 
cialized cilia-forming  protoplasmic  organ  of 
the  sperm-cells  of  certain  plants.  It  first  appears 
in  the  spermatozoid  mother-cells  in  the  form  of  a round 
body  with  radiating  rays  of  kinoplasm,  and  through  its 
growth  and  development  gives  rise  to  the  motile  cilia  of 
the  spermatozoids.  The  organ  resembles  a centrosome 
or  centrosphere,  and  may  be  a modified  homologue  of 
that  organ  of  the  cell.  In  Zamia , Cycas,  Ginkgo , and 
certain  ferns,  two  of  these  organs  appear  in  each  sperma- 
tozoid mother-cell,  one  going  to  each  of  the  two  sperma- 
tozoids formed  therefrom,  li.  J.  Webber,  Development 
of  the  Antherozoids  of  Zamia,  in  Bot.  Gazette,  July  16, 

1897,  p.  24. 

2.  In  protozoans,  a minute  granule,  of  un- 
known function,  at  the  base  of  each  flagellum, 
as  in  Multidlia. 

blepharoplastoid  (blef//a-ro-plas'toid),  n. 

[Gr.  eyelash,  + irXaarAc,  formed,  + 

tldof,  form.]  In  bot.,  a structure  resembling 
j the  blepharoplast  in  the  spermatids  of  certain 
plants,  such  as  Marsilia. 
blepharostat  (blef 'a-ro-stat),  n.  [Gr.  (3Xe<j>apov, 
eyelid,  + OTaric,  fixed, < iardpeu,  cause  to  stand.l 
An  instrument  for  keeping  the  eyelids  apart;  , 

an  eye-speculum.  .Tour.  TVmi . Marl  Mur  9 blight-powder  (blit  pou-der),  n. 


bloat 


Blind. -tooling  is  the  impression  of  the  tools  upon 
the  leather  without  gold  or  color.  It  is  produced  by  the 
tools,  slightly  warmed,  being  impressed  upon  the  leather 
when  damped,  and  by  the  same  impression  being  often 
repeated  to  brighten  its  effect. 

W.  Matthews , Bookbinding,  p.  55. 

Same  as  +blind- 


lings  and  young  trees  of  Pseudotsuga,  mucronata  and 
Sequoia  Washingtoniana,  caused  by  the  fungus  Sclerotinia 
Douglassii.  Botrytis  Douglassii  is  regarded  as  the  coni- 
dial  condition  of  the  fungus.— Egg-plant  blight,  a dis- 
ease of  the  egg-plant  attributed  to  Bacillus  solanacearum. 

— Grape-leaf  blight.  See  kleaf- blight,  of  grape. — Gray  ... , 

blight,  a disease  of  the  tea-plant  in  India  caused  by  Pes-  vij_j  ___i_  /w  - q,  . 
talotia  Ouepini,  which  produces  brownish-gray  spots  on  ^tinci-WOrK  (Dima.  werK), 
the  leaves. — Green  blight,  the  greenfly ; any  green  plant-  tooling. 
louse,  especially  one  of  those  fornis  which  damage  hot-  blind-yOUT-eyeS  (blind'ybr-Iz),  n.  [Austra- 
house  plants.—  Maple-blight,  a disease  of  young  shoots  l|an  n fiame  as  +hlm(lina-irep 
of  the  maple,  Acer  campestre , in  Europe,  caused  by  the  vY-  i J*®  uunaimj  nee. 

fungus  Septogloeum  Hartigianum.—  Mosquito  blight,  OlllLKer,  n.  o.  pi.  (joggles;  spectacles  used 

a blight  of  the  tea-plant  produced  by  the  punctures  of  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  the  light,  dust, 

several  species  of  plant-bugs  of  the  genus  Uelopeltis.  See  glare  of  the  Snow  etc  4 A small  maekerpl  • 

tea-bug.- Pineapple-blight,  a serious  disease  of  the  f , TT  mackerel. 

pineapple,  causing  the  death  of  the  plant.  It  has  been  J}.11?'1?6  usec*  bv  fisheimen. 

attributed  to  a species  of  Fusarium.  Pineapple-blight  blinking,  n.  II.  a.  1.  Winking  with  half- 


1903,  p.  71. 

blepharosy 

< 


has  been  injurious  in  Florida,  causing  large  losses.— Po- 
tato early  blight,  a disease  affecting  the  leaves  of  the 
potato,  caused  by  the  fungus  Alternaria  [Macrosporium] 

Solani.  Same  as  potato  leaf -curl.— Potato  late  blight 
a disease  of  potato-leaves  and  tubers  caused  by  Phytoph- 
thora  infestans.  See  potato-rot. — Rice-blight,  a very 
destructive  disease  of  rice,  attacking  the  stem  near  the 
top  and  preventing  the  development  of  the  grain.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  a fungus. — Sorghum-blight  a 

disease  of  the  leaves  of  sorghum  ascribed  to  Bacillus  Sor-  

ghi.—  Thread  blight,  a disease  which  attacks  the  twigs  hlidter 
and  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  in  India.  It  is  said  to  be  caused  t l _ ’ , 

by  the  fungus  Stilbum  inanum,  whose  mycelium  forms 
thread-like  strands  on  the  twigs  and  leaves. — Straw- 
berry-blight, a disease  of  strawberries  supposed  to  be 
of  bacterialorigin.— Tomato-blight,  a disease  of  tomato- 
plants  caused  by  Bacillus  solanacearum;  also,  in  the 
southern  United  States,  a disease  caused  by  a Sclerotium. 
-Wheat-blight,  a disease  of  wheat  attributed  to  Mys- 
trosporium  a br odens. 

_ _ , , A mixture 

of  sulphur  with  a small  proportion  of  anhy- 
drous copper  sulphate  in  fine  powder,  for  dust- 
nfcthnnmj'  * 4-  ’ Q in£  as  a fungicide  over  cultivated  plants, 

wi  eyell<1)  + ? Blikoor  (blik'or),  ft.  [Cape  D„  < blik,  bare, 

galled,  sore,  + oor,  ear.]  A South  African 


Jour.  Prop.  Med.,  Mar.  2, 
(blef,/a-ro-sim'fi-sis),  n. 


growing  together.]  Union,  to  a varying  ex- 
tent,  of  the  opposing  eyelids,  occurring  as  a 
result  of  disease. 

blepharosynechia  (bleUa-ro-sin-e-kl'a) , n. 

[NL.,  (.  Gr.  jAtftapov,  eyelid,  + owexeia,  con- 
tinuity, < ovvexVit  continuous,  < ovvexeiv,  con- 
tinue, hold  together,  < avv,  with,  + tyem, 
hold.]  Adhesion  between  the  margins  of  the 
opposing  eyelids. 

blepharotomy  (blef-a-rot/o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  ftU- 
<papov,  eyelid,  + Topi j,  a cutting.]  In  surg., 
incision  of  the  eyelid. 

Blessed  bread.  Same  as  enlogia. 

blet  (blet),  n.  [ blet , v.]  A soft  spot  in  a fruit; 
an  early  stage  of  decay. 

Bletia  (ble'ti-a),  «.  [NL.  (Ruiz  and  Pavon, 

1794),  named  in  honor  of  Luis  Blet,  a Spanish 
pharmacist  and  botanist.]  A widely  distributed 
genus  of  terrestrial  or  epiphytal  herbs  of  the 
family  Orchidacese.  The  leaves  are  plicate,  mem- 
branaceous,  erect,  and  have  a sheathing  base.  The  terres- 
trial species  are  most  commonly  grown  by  gardeners.  There 
are  about  20  species  of  Bletia  found  in  the  American  trop- 
ics, and  one  species  is  found  in  China  and  Japan.  B.  hya- 
cinthina , B.  verecunda,  B.  Sherratiana,  B.  patula,  and  B. 
campanulata  are  most  commonly  grown. 

bleu  (ble).  n.  [F .]  Blue.— Bleu  celeste,  in  ceram 
same  as  kbleu  turquoise.— Bleu  de  citl,  a shade  of  blue 

found  in  Chinese  porcelain;  sky-blue.  Also  called  bleu  

d'azur—  Bleu  de  Nanking,  a dark-blue  color  found  on  Klinrlori  n 
Nanking  or  ‘East  India’  stoneware  and  porcelain.— Bleu  UAmu.eu» 
de  Sevres,  a deep,  rich  cobalt  blue  color  used  at  the  Sfevres 
factory  near  Paris.  Same  as  bleu  de  roi  (which  see).— 

Bleu  fouett^,  a blue  color  used  on  Chinese  ceramic  ware  : 
so  called  from  its  whipped  aspect.  It  is  less  deep  in  shade 
than  the  lapis  lazuli,  and  has  a mottled  appearance.  See 
powder  -kblue.—  Bleu  lapis,  a veined  dark-blue  color,  or 
gros  bleu,  used  on  French  porcelain,  particularly  that  of 
S6vres. — BlcU  turc,  a pale  grayish  or  ‘Turkish’  blue, 
used  as  a ground-color  on  Sevres  porcelain.— Bleu  tur- 
quoise, in  ceram.,  a highly  prized  turquoise-blue  color  in- 
vented in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

blibe  (blib),  ft.  [Appar.  a dial,  variant  of  bleb.]  blindfoldedness  (blind'fol  ded-nes), 
In  glass-making,  a defect  in  the  glass,  caused  by  state  of  being  blindfolded.  N.  E.  D 
the  retention  of  gas-bubbles  formed  during  the  blinding  - tree  (blin'ding-tre), 


sore, 

nickname  for  a person  from  the  Transvaal. 
blind1,  a.  14.  In  hort.y  said  of  a shoot  that 
does  not  bloom.  It  is  most  frequently  applied  to  roses, 
chrysanthemums,  and  other  twiggy  growers.  Such  shoots 
are  often  spoken  of  as  blind  wood.  Shoots  which  do  not 
fulfil  their  promise,  or  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  gar- 
dener in  producing  flowers,  are  said  to  “come  blind.”  — 
Blind  alphabet.  See  kbraille. — Blind  cat,  a siluroid 
fish,  Amvurus  nigrolabris,  found  in  caves  and  having 
the  eyes  functionless.— Blind  coal.  ( b ) Coal,  containing 
little  volatile  matter,  which  burns  without  smoke ; an- 
thracite. [Scotch.]— Blind  door,  (b)  A door  made  of 
slats  like  a window-blind,  and  intended  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  air  while  sight  is  prevented.— Blind  gut, 
the  caecum. — Blind  hole,  (b)  In  golf,  a hole  so  situ- 
ated that  a given  player  cannot  see  the  flag  which  marks 
its  position.— Blind  hookey.  See  khookeyS.— Blind 
insects,  any  insects  in  which  the  eyes  are  absent  or 
are  functionless,  as  in  a number  of  the  forms  of  different 
orders  which  inhabit  caves,  in  the  curious  orthopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Hemimeridae,  in  certain  cockroaches, 
in  the  full-grown  females  of  many  Coccidae,  in  certain 
species  of  fig-insects  of  the  chaloidoid  family  Agaonidae, 
and  in  others.— Blind  pit,  in  mining,  a shaft  which  does 
not  reach  the  surface,  as  a shaft  from  an  upper  to  a lower 
seam. — Blind  pocket.  See  kpocket. — Blind  shearing, 
in  coal-mining,  a side-cutting  without  undercutting. 
Barrowman,  Glossary.— Blind  spot.  ( b ) In  cricket,  that 
spot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  batsman  where,  if  the  ball 
pitches,  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  to  play  back  or  for- 
ward.— Blind  tiger,  a place  where  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold  surreptitiously.  [Local  U.  S.]—  Blind  wall,  a 
wall  without  openings. 

3.  In  mining , not  opposite,  but 
nearly  so,  as  two  level  drifts  on  either  side  of 
a slope.  Barrowman , Glossary.  [Scotch.] 
blind-fish,  n.  3.  Any  of  the  several  species  of 
fi shes  w hich  inhabit  caves  and  have  more  or  less 
rudimentary  eyes.— Cuban  blind-fish,  either  of 
two  species  of  blind-fishes  found  in  the  caves  of  Cuba, 
Lucifuga  subterranea  and  Stygicola  dentatum.  They 
belong  to  the  family  Brotulidae,  a group  otherwise  strictly 
marine. 

blindfold  chess. 

The 


opened  eyelids,  as  when  the  eyes  cannot  bear 
full  light. — 2.  Having  twinkling  eyes.  Scott , 
Nigel,  xvii. 

blippo  (blip'po),  n.  [African.]  A shrub  or 
small  tree,  Bandia  mellcifera,  belonging  to  the 
madder  family,  with  the  inky  sap  of  which 
the  natives  of  North  Central  Africa  dye  their 
bodies. 

n.  6.  A swelling  on  a metal  plate ; a 
7.  A young  oyster.  [U.  S.]  — 8.  In 
photog .,  a defect  in  a plate  or  on  a paper  in 
the  process  of  coating  with  gelatin,  albumin, 
or  collodion. — 9.  In  glass-making , a defect  in 
the  glass  caused  by  the  retention  of  gas- 
bubbles  formed  during  the  melting.— Larch- 
blisttr,  a disease  of  the  branches  of  the  European  larch 
caused  by  a discomycetous  fungus,  Dasyscypha  Will- 
kommii. — Pear-leaf  blister,  (a)  A disease  of  pear-  and 
quince-leaves  in  Europe,  causing  swollen  blister-like 
patches,  due  to  the  fungus  Taphria  bullata.  ( b ) A com- 
mon disease  of  pear-leaves  produced  by  a mite,  Phytoptus 
pyri,  commonly  called  the  pear-leaf  blister  mite.  Each 
blister  is  a swelling  of  the  leaf,  producing  a cavity  in  which 
the  mites  are  found.— Pine  blister,  a disease  of  pines 
caused  by  species  of  Peridermium  which  form  blisters  on 
the  leaves. — Plum-leaf  blister,  a disease  of  the  plum 
caused  by  Poly  stigma  rubrum  which  produces  reddish 
patches  on  the  leaves. 

blister-beetle,  n — Black  blister-beetle.  See  Penn- 
sylvania kblister-beetle.—  Black-striped  blister-bee- 
tle, an  American  meloid  beetle,  Macrobasis  atrivit- 
tata,  which  damages  garden  plants  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.— Immaculate  blister-beetle,  an  American  me- 
loid beetle,  Macrobasis  immaculata,  which  damages 
garden  vegetables  in 
the  Western  States. — 

Lean  blister-beetle, 
an  American  meloid 
beetle,  Epicauta  Stri- 
gosa,  common  in  the 
southern  United  States, 
where  it  damages 
flower-gardens  in  the 
late  summer  and  au- 
tumn. — Pear  - tree 
blister-beetle,  a me- 
loid beetle,  Pomphopoea 
senea,  greenish  blue  in 
color.  It  in  j ures  pear- 
blossoms  in  the  north- 
ern United  States.— 

Pennsylvania  blis- 
ter-beetle, a black 
meloid  beetle, Epicauta 
Pennsylvania,  of  wide 
North  American  distri- 
bution. It  is  common 
on  certain  field  crops, 
as  beets,  beans,  and 
peas,  occurs  frequently 
on  goldenrod,  and  is 
abundant  in  flower- 


Pennsylvania  Blister-beetle  (Epi- 
cauta Pennsylvanica).  Adult. 
Three  times  natural  size, 
tenden,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


(Chit- 


melting.  Also  called  blister. 
blicksilber  (blik'sil  bfr),  ».  [G.]  Silver  as  it 
appears  after  the  removal  of  the  impure  lith- 
arge or  abstrich  in  a cupeling-furnace.  Bliek- 
siiber  still  contains  some  lead  and  has  to  be 

further  refined.  Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Ele-  blindlingt  (bfind'ling),  n.  [blind  + -limA.] 
ments  of  Metallurgy,  p.  707.  blind  person.  A.  E.  D. 

blight.ft.,  3.  (c)  Purulent  conjunctivitis.— 4.  blind-lobster  (blind'lob'ster),  n.  Phoberus 
An  insect,  usually  inconspicuous  or  hidden,  csecus,  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
which  causes  trees  orplantsto  become  diseased  Indian  seas. 

or  to  die,  as  the  American  blight.- American  blindness,  Blue-yellow  blindness,  a form  of 

ill  iffhll  O nsimfi  0*1  von  in  bln  nrl  Q n d end  fbn  UimlinK  mil,,,,;  nn  ml  /tftl  K1 ! ltd  imnn  1..  41.  ..  ..  1.  .. ...  .. 


blind 1 + tree.]  A littoral  tree, 

Agallocha,  belonging  to  the  spurge  family,  the 
acrid  milky  juice  of  which  is  said  to  cause 
blindness.  See  Exceecaria  and  tiger’s-milk. 
[East  Indies.] 

A 


blight,  a name  given  in  England  and  the  English  colonies 
to  the  woolly  root-louse  of  the  apple  ( Schizoneura  lani- 
gera)  on  account  of  its  supposed  American  origin.  Its  na- 
tive home,  however,  is  not  satisfactorily  determined,  and 
it  may  quite  possibly  have  been  Europe  or  Asia. — Apple- 
blight.  Same  as  pear-blight. — Bacterial  blight.  See 
kbacterial. — Black  blight,  (a)  A disease  of  the  mango, 
Mangifera  Indica,  caused  by  trie  fungus  Dimerosporium 
mangiferum,  which  produces  velvety  black  patches  on  the 


gardens  on  late  bloom- 
ing plants  such  as  asters  and  chrysanthemums.  Usu- 
ally called  black  blister-beetle;  also  aster-bug.—  Striped 
blister-beetle,  a meloid  beetle,  Epicauta  vittata,  yel- 
lowish in  color  with  two  black  stripes  on  each  cover.  It 
is  a common  and  wide-spread  North  American  species.— 
Three-lined  blister-beetle,  an  American  meloid  beetle, 
Epicauta  lemniscata,  common  throughout  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.— Two-spotted  blister-beetle,  an 
American  meloid  beetle,  Macrobasis  albida,  common  in 
• the  south  western  United  States. 

[Ppr.  of  blister-blight  (blis'ter-blit),  n.  A disease  of 
Exccecana  the  tea-plant  in  India,  caused  by  Exobasidium 
vexans , which  produces  velvety  convex  blisters 
on  the  leaves.— Pine  blister-blight,  a disease  at- 
tacking the  leaves  of  Pinus  sylvestris  in  Europe,  caused 
by  Peridermium  Cornui. 

blister-copper  (blis'ter-kop/,er),  ft.  Metallic 
copper  produced  in  the  smelting  of  the  metal 
by  heating  together  copper  sulphid  and  copper 
oxid,  the  escape  of  sulphur  dioxid  in  bubbles 
giving  rise  to  small  cavities  or  blisters  in  the 
mass. 


partial  color-blindness  in  which  the  short-wave  end  of  blister-furnace  (blis-ter-fer'nas),  11.  The  fur- 
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the  spectrum  is  very  dark  and  but  little  colored,  and 
yellow  is  confused  with  white,  while  red  and  blue-green 
are  still  distinguished.— Cortical  blindness,  loss  of 
sight  due  to  a lesion  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  brain. 
— Mental  blindness,  psychical  blindness,  a patho- 
logical state  in  which  the  patient,  though  able  to  see 
objects  before  him,  cannot  recognize  them  by  their 
visual  properties. 

In  booJcbind- 


to  a species  of  Phoma.—  Corn-blight.  Same  as  kleaf- 
blight  of  com. — Douglas  fir  blight,  a disease  of  seed- 


nace  in  which  blister-copper  is  melted.  It  is 
a form  of  reverberatory  furnace. 

The  multiple  system  anodes  are  sometimes  cast  direct- 
ly from  the  blister-furnace  or  the  converter. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  237. 

B.  Lit. 

turc. 

_ various  instruments  B.  LL.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Laws . 
upon  the  leather  without  the  assistance  of  bloat1,  a.  II.  n.  The  bloater  whitefish,  Argyro- 
gold-leaf.  somus  prognathus. 


An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Litera - 


bloat-clover 

bloat-clover  (bl6t.'kl6,/ver),«.  S eebear-+clover. 

Bloater  whiteflsh.  See  *whitefish. 

blob,  n.  5.  In  cricket,  no  score ; zero  ; a duck’s- 
egg  (which  see). 

blocage  (blo-lrazh'),  n.  [F.,  < bloc,  block.] 
Bough  masonry  made  by  bedding  small  stones 
in  masses  of  mortar,  as  in  the  interior  of  heavy 
walls. 

Blochius  (blok'i-us),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
M.  E.  Bloch  (1723-99),  a German  ichthyolo- 
gist.] A genus  of  singular  elongate  teleost 
fishes  with  a beak-like  snout  and  finely  toothed 
jaws.  The  body  is  covered  with  rhombic  bony  and 
keeled  scales ; the  dorsal  fin  extends  from  occiput  to  tail 
and  is  composed  of  a spaced  series  of  long  spines ; and  the 
anal  fin  is  of  similar  character.  It  is  the  only  genus  of  the 
family  Blochiidse,  and  occurs  only  in  the  Upper  Eocene 
rocks  of  Monte  Bolca. 

block1,  n.,  6.  (6)  A block-like  form  of  cast- 
iron  or  steel  used  by  angle-smiths  in  ship- 
building instead  of  an  anvil.  They  are  of 
various  shapes  and  are  named  from  their  spe- 
cial uses,  as  splitting-blocks . bending-blocks, 
welding-blocks,  joggling-and-offsetting  blocks, 
etc. — 10.  Hence — (d)  The  engraving  or  plate 
itself.— 15.  One  of  the  sections  into  which 
the  colonies  of  Australia  are  divided.  See 
* back-blocks . — 16.  In  railroading,  the  space  or 
distance  on  a track  between  two  signals ; one 
of  the  short  divisions  into  which  a railroad  is 
divided  for  signaling  purposes,  irrespective  of 
the  particular  signal-system  employed.  See 
* block-signal , and  * signaling . — -17.  In  ceram., 
the  original  model  from  which  the  block- 
mold  is  east.  See  *block-mold. — 18.  In  geol., 


Portion  of  earth’s  crust,  showing  geological  blocks. 

a portion  of  the  earth’s  crust  separated  by 
fracture  from  the  adjacent  parts,  and  usually 
uplifted  or  depressed  with  respect  to  them. 
— 19.  In  violin-making , a triangular  piece  of 
wood  within  one  of  the  projecting  corners  of 
the  waist,  to  which  the  ribs,  belly,  and  back 
are  gl  ued  and  by  which  the  solidity  and  strength 
of  the  whole  is  largely  secured.  Usually  called 
corner-block . As  the  waist  lias  two  comers  on  either 
side,,  the  number  of  blocks  is  four.  The  introduction  of 
corners  and  blocks  in  the  fifteenth  century  marks  a de- 
cided transition  in  the  evolution  of  the  true  violin  from  the 
older  lute. 

20.  In  forestry,  the  unit  of  management  treated 
in  a working-plan.  A block  contains  always 
two,  but  usually  many  more,  compartments. 
— 21.  In  stock-raising , any  animal  of  a stocky, 
stout,  compact,  and  well-made  form:  opposed 
to  a loosely  formed  or  rangy  animal. 

Fifth  on  the  list  was  Lucifer,  a “ block  " with  fine  spread 
of  fore  rib,  a strong  loin,  level  lines,  and  a bull’s  head. 

Rep.  Kan.  State  Board  Agr.,  1901-1902,  p.  204. 
Block  coefficient.  See  -^coefficient  of  fineness.—  Block 
system,  (a)  In  geol.,  a mountain  system  in  which  the 


ranges  are  dislocated  blocks  of  the  earth’s  crust.  ( b ) In  irri- 
gation, the  method  of  applying  water  to  the  ground  within 
small,  regularly  placed  levees  or  dikes.— Block  teeth, 
false  teeth  cut  out  of  ivory  or  other  suitable  material,  two 
or  more  on  one  piece.— Perched  block,  a glacial  boulder, 
usually  of  large  size,  left  in  a high  position  by  the  melting 
of  the  ice.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  161. — Process 
block,  a printing  block  obtained  by  photographic  pro- 
cesses.— The  Block,  a certain  fashionable  promenade  in 
Melbourne  and  another  in  Sydney  (Australia).  See  def.  15. 
— To  do  the  Block,  to  lounge,  promenade,  or  drive  on 
‘the  Block’  (see  above).  [Local,  Australia.] — Volcanic 
block,  a relatively  large  and  irregular  fragment  of  vol- 
canic rock,  blown  out  by  an  explosive  eruption  which  has 
(usually)  shattered  lava  previously  consolidated.  Geikie, 
Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  172. 

block1,  v.  t.  7.  To  secure  (an  electrotype  or 
photo-engraved  plate)  upon  a block  of  wood  or 
inetal,  to  make  it  type-high. — 8.  In  sugar-beet 
growing , to  remove,  by  the  hoe  or  a machine, 
sections  from  thickly  sown  rows  so  as  to  leave 


blocks  or  bunches  from  6 to  10  inches  apart, 
which  are  then  thinned  by  hand  to  one  plant 
each;  to  bunch. — To  block  out.  (6)  In  photog.,  to 
screen  or  cover  a portion  of  the  negative  in  order  to  pre- 
vent printing. 

block2,  n.  3.  In  cricket:  (a)  A batsman’s  guard; 
the  position  in  which  lie  holds  his  bat  upon 
tfie  ground  previous  to  striking,  (b)  A block- 
hole.  (c)  The  stopping  with  the  bat  of  a ball 
which  is  pitched  in  the  block-hole,  (d)  A 
batsman  who  acts  entirely  on  the  defensive. 
[Colloq.]— Lock-and-block,  a system  of  operating 
railroad-trains  by  which  a holder  is  locked  by  a preceding 
train  so  as  to  block  the  following  train,  which  cannot 
proceed  until  the  forward  train  is  out  of  the  section.  The 
presence  of  a train  on  a section  prevents  the  release  of  a 
staff  from  the  holder ; no  engineman  is  allowed  to  pass 
such  a holder  without  withdrawing  the  staff  from  it. 

“ Lock-and-block"  has  been  used  to  a limited  extent  on 
a good  many  lines  in  England  and  a half-dozen  in  America, 
but  of  extensive  installations  there  were  in  1901  only  four. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  146. 

block2,  v.  t.  2.  In  card-playing,  to  hold  up  a 
high  card  in  order  to  prevent  an  adversary 
from  making  smaller  ones  later  on. 
block-ball  (blok'bal),  n.  In  base-ball,  a ball 
which  goes  out  into  the  crowd  or  is  stopped 
by  some  one  who  is  not  connected  with  the 
ame. 

ock-chain  (blok'ehan),  n.  A form  of  drive- 
chain  for  transmitting  motion  or  power,  in 
which  the  alternate  links  are  solid  blocks  con- 
nected by  side-pieces  or  links  which  are  held 
in  place  by  pins  through  the  blocks  near  their 
ends.  The  pins  and  flat  links  give  flexibility.  Newer 
designs  use  flat  links  edgewise,  rather  than  the  alternate 
block  and  links. 

block-cutting  (blok'kut'ring),  n.  In  ceram., 
the  process  of  carving,  out  of  gypsum  or  clay, 
molds  from  which  the  working-molds  are  to 
be  made. 

block-fuel  (blok'fu//el),  n.  Small  coal  or  coal- 
dust  mixed  with  pitch  or  other  binding-ma- 
terial and  pressed  into  blocks  for  use  as  fuel. 
Also  called  patent  fuel.  Thorpe,  Diet.  Applied 
Chem.,  I.  329. 

block-game  (blok'gam),  n.  A game  of  domi- 
noes in  which  each  player  starts  with  seven 
pieces,  the  object  being  to  block  the  adver- 
sary so  that  he  cannot  play.  The  winner 
counts  the  points  on  his  opponent’s  pieces, 
blockhead-board  (blok'hed-bord''''),  n.  Same 
as  *doH2,  2. 

block-hole  (blok'liol),  n.  In  cricket,  a mark  or 
depression  just  inside  the  popping-crease  and 
in  front  of  the  wicket,  upon  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  his  position,  the  batsman 
usually  rests  his  bat  previous  to  striking, 
block-model  (blok'mod-el),  n.  In  ship-building, 
a model  made  from  a number  of  flat  pieces  of 
wood  called  lifts,  bolted  or  glued  together  into 
a block  and  carved  to  represent  the  shape  of  a 
vessel  on  a reduced  scale.  The  joints  between 
the  pieces  show  the  form  of  the  water-lines  of 
the  vessel. 

block-mold  (blok'mold),  n.  In  ceram.,  a hollow 
plaster  cast  taken  directly  from  the  original 
block,  or  clay  model.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  poured  into 
tills  to  make  the  case  or  case-mold,  and  from  the  latter  the 
hollow  working-molds,  which  are  replicas  of  the  block- 
mold,  are  made.  See  ircase-mold  and  irworking-nwld. 

block -printer  (blok'prin-ter),  u.  One  who 
prints  colored  patterns  on  cloth  with  hand- 
blocks. 

block-printing,  n.  3.  Any  process  in  which, 
by  the  aid  of  photography,  a block  is  produced 
which  may  be  printed  from  in  an  ordinary 
printing-press  together  with  the  letterpress. 
The  half-tones  of  the  photograph  must  be  broken  up  into 
lines,  dots,  stippling,  or  grain  in  order  to  hold  the  ink. 
block-riffles  (blok'rif'Tz),  n.  pi.  Wooden  bars 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sluice  to  retain 
the  gold.  Instead  of  being  sawn  horizontally  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  like  ordinary  riffle-bars,  block-riffles  are 
cut  across  the  tree,  and  stand  in  the  sluice  with  the  grain 
upward.  They  are  said  to  be  more  durable  than  riffle- 
bars. 

block-signal  (l)lok'sig"iial),  n.  An  automatic 
signal  placed  at  one  end  of  a section  of  a rail- 
road to  block  the  section  by  warning  trains 
coming  into  it  of  the  presence  in  it  of  another 
train.  When  the  latter  train  leaves  the  section,  the  sig- 
nal is  changed  automatically  or  by  hand  to  indicate  that 
the  track  is  clear. 

block-sugar  (blok,shug//ar),  n.  Same  as  cut 
sugar  (which  see,  under  sugar). 
block-switch  (blok'swich),  n.  A railway-switch 
connected  with  a block-signal  and  operated 
with  it  at  the  same  time  and  with  a single  move- 
ment. 

block-train  (blok'tran),  n.  A railway-train 
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made  up  of  cars  which  together  form  one  unit 
of  unvarying  composition.  [Eng.] 

In  block-trains , where  the  component  coaches  are  per- 
manently coupled  together,  one  dynamo  sometimes  lights 
all  the  carriages ; but  usually  each  has  its  own  dynamo, 
and  so  becomes  an  independent  unit. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIL  154. 

blockwood  (blok'wud),  n.  Same  as  logwood,  1. 
bloedite,  n.  See  blodite. 
blolly  (blol ' i),  n.  [From  loblolly,  perhaps 
taken  as  low-blolly.  ] A tree,  Pisonia  longi- 

folia,  of  the  West  Indies  and  southern  Florida. 
The  name  is  probably  given  also  to  P.  subcordata,  the 
loblolly-tree. 

blomstrandite  (blom'stran-dit),  n.  [Named 
after  Prof.  C.  W.  Blomstrand  of  Lund.]  A 
tantalate  and  niobate  of  uranium,  related  to 
samarskite  : found  in  Sweden, 
blondinette  (blon-di-net'),  n.  [ blond  + -ine 
-f-ette.]  A breed  of  oriental  frilled  pigeons, 
of  small  size,  plump,  compact  form,  feathered 
legs,  and  tricolored  wings.  The  markings  are  the 
same  in  the  different  varieties,  but  the  colors,  usually 
light,  vary  considerably. 

Blondlot  rays.  See  May1. 

blood,  n.,  1.  The  blood  is  a slightly  alkaline,  albumi- 
nous fluid  with  a specific  gravity  of  1.050,  and  is  equal  in 
amount  to  about  one  thirteenth  of  the  body-weight.  It 
transfers  food  and  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  from  which  it 
also  removes  carbon  dioxid  and  other  waste  products.  Its 
fluid  portion,  the  plasma,  and  its  solid  constituents,  the 
cells,  are  present  in  about  equal  amounts.  The  plasma  is 
a clear  yellowish  fluid  containing  serum  albumin,  globulin, 
fibrinogen,  and  inorganic  salts.  The  formed  elements  are 
the  red  corpuscles,  the  white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes,  and 
the  blood-plates.  The  red  0011)080168  are  non-nucleated, 
biconcave  disks  of  an  average  diameter  of  7 micromilli- 
meters,  and  it  is  their  presence  that  gives  the  blood  its 
red  color  and  its  opacity.  Their  chief  constituent  is  the 
hemoglobin,  and  they  number  about  4,500,000  to  the  cubic 
millimeter.  In  disease  three  types  of  nucleated  red  cells 
are  observed,  named,  according  to  their  size,  microblasts, 
normoblasts,  and  megaloblasts,  as  well  as  abnormal  non- 
nucleated  cells,  the  microcytes,  megalocytes,  and  poikilo- 
cytes.  The  leucocytes  are  nucleated,  number  about  8,000 
to  the  cubic  millimeter,  and  five  normal  varieties  are  rec- 
ognized— the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles,  the  lym- 
phocytes, the  large  mononuclears,  the  eosinophiles,  and 
the  basophil es.  In  certain  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
appendicitis  and  pneumonia,  the  number  of  leucocytes 
may  be  much  increased,  while  in  typhoid  fever  the  number 
is  diminished.  The  blood-plates  are  supposed  to  take  part 
in  the  clotting  of  the  blood.  In  recent  years  the  study  of 
the  blood  has  greatly  increased  in  importance,  and  its  ex- 
amination furnishes  indispensable  information  in  certain 
diseases.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  hemoglo- 
bin, of  the  freezing-point  of  the  blood,  the  enumeration 
of  the  red  and  white  cells  and  of  the  different  varieties  of 
the  latter,  bacteriological  reactions  such  as  those  of  ty- 
phoid or  Malta  fever,  and  the  search  for  microscopic  par- 
asitic organisms  such  as  those  of  malaria,  filariasis,  and 
relapsing  fever  form  some  of  the  more  important  methods 
of  examination.  A recent  development  has  been  the  elab- 
oration of  a method  for  differentiating  the  blood  of  man 
and  animals  by  means  of  the  ★precipitin  test  (which  see). 
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A,  Types  of  Leucocytes,  a,  polymorphonuclear  neutrophile; 
b,  polymorphonuclear  eosinophile  ; c,  myelocyte  (neutrophilic);  d , 
eosinophilic  myelocyte ; e,  large  lymphocyte  (large  mononuclear) ; 
f,  small  lymphocyte  (small  mononuclear).  2»\  Normal  Blood. 
Field  contains  one  neutrophile.  Reds  are  normal.  C,  Anemia, 
post-operative  (secondary).  The  reds  are  fewer  than  normal,  and 
are  deficient  in  hemoglobin  and  somewhat  irregular  in  form.  One 
normoblast  is  seen  in  the  field,  and  two  neutrophiles  and  one  small 
lymphocyte,  showing  a marked  post-hemorrhagic  anemia,  with 
leucocytosis.  D,  Spleno-inyelogenous  leucemia.  The  reds  show  a 
secondary  anemia.  Two  normoblasts  are  shown.  The  leucocytosis 
is  massive.  Twenty  leucocytes  are  shown,  consisting  of  nine  neu- 
trophiles, seven  myelocytes,  two  small  lymphocytes,  one  eosino- 
phile (polymorphonuclear),  and  one  eosinophilic  myelocyte.  Note 
the  polymorphous  condition  of  the  leucocytes,  that  is,  their  varia- 
tions from  the  typical  in  size  and  form.  E,  Varieties  of  red  cor- 
puscles. a,  normal  red  corpuscle  (normocyte);  b,  c,  anemic  red 
corpuscles;  d-g,  poikilocytes ; h,  microcyte;  i,  megalocyte;  j-tt, 
nucleated  red  corpuscles ; j,  k,  normoblasts;  l , microblast;  m,  h, 
megaloblasts.  (From  Dunglison’s  “ Medical  Dictionary.’’) 

The  diseases  of  the  blood  are  leucemia  and  anemia.  Leu- 
cemia, or  leucocythemia,  may  be  of  two  varieties,  lym- 
phatic and  myelogenous.  In  the  former  there  is  a great 
increase  in  the  number  of  lymphocytes,  which  may  reach 
400,000  to  500,000  to  the  cubic  millimeter,  the  hemoglobin 
is  very  low,  and  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  lymph- 
nodes.  In  the  myelogenous  form  there  is  in  addition  great 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  leucocytes  of  a special 
type,  called  myelocytes,  appear  in  large  n timbers.  Nu- 
cleated and  degenerated  red  cells  occur  in  both  forms  of 
the  disease,  which  is  accompanied  by  progressively  in- 
creasing weakness  with  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  is  usually  fatal.  Anemia  is  a 
condition  in  which  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  impaired 
through  reduction  either  in  the  red  cells,  or  in  the  hemo- 
globin, or  in  both.  Numerous  forms  are  recognized,  and 
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It  may  occur  in  all  grades  of  severity,  from  the  mildest, 
which  require  only  fresh  air  and  attention  to  the  general 
health  for  their  cure,  to  the  severest,  which  prove  fatal 
in  spite  of  all  treatment.  The  primary  or  essential  ane- 
mias include  pernicious  anemia  and  chlorosis,  which  are 
conditions  whose  cause  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  In 
pernicious  anemia  there  is  extreme  destruction  of  the  red 
cells,  so  that  counts  of  less  than  1,000,000  to  the  cubic 
millimeter  (instead  of  the  normal  4,500,000)  are  not  un- 
common. In  contradistinction  to  the  conditions  obtain- 
ing in  chlorosis  and  the  so-called  secondary  anemias,  the 
relative  fall  in  hemoglobin  is  less  than  that  of  the  red 
cells,  so  that  each  corpuscle  contains  more  than  its  nor- 
mal share  of  hemoglobin.  Abnormal  forms  of  red  cells 
are  a conspicuous  feature.  The  symptoms  include  pallor 
of  a yellowish  tinge,  progressively  increasing  weakness, 
shortness  of  breath,  cardiac  weakness  and  irregularity, 
and  sometimes  fever.  The  symptoms  develop  insidiously, 
and  there  may  be  periods  of  improvement ; but  though 
the  patients  sometimes  live  for  several  years,  the  disease 
usually  terminates  fatally.  Chlorosis  is  a curable  disease 
chiefly  seen  in  young  women,  and  is  characterized  by 
great  reduction  in  the  hemoglobin,  while  the  number  of 
red  corpuscles  is  not  diminished  to  nearly  the  same  de- 
ree.  The  chief  symptoms  are  a greenish  pallor,  general 
ebility,  headache,  dizziness  and  fainting  attacks,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  menstrual  disorders,  and  indigestion. 
The  secondary  anemias  are  those  which  are  directly 
traceable  to  some  other  condition,  and  may  be  produced 
by  profuse  or  long-continued  hemorrhage,  by  wasting  dis- 
eases, such  as  nephritis  or  tuberculosis,  by  malignant 
growths,  malaria,  lead-poisoning,  improper  or  insufficient 
food,  etc.  A form  due  to  the  uncmaria  or  hook-worm 
common  in  southern  latitudes  is  sometimes  known  as  tun- 
nel-workers’, miners’,  or  Egyptian  anemia.  The  symptoms 
of  secondary  anemia  of  course  vary  according  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  anemia  and  the  nature  of  its  exciting  cause,  but 
the  condition  is  usually  amenable  to  treatment. 

8.  In  animal-breeding,  and  by  analogy  in  plant- 
breeding,  the  peculiar  character  of  an  individ- 
ual conceived  as  transmissible. — Avenger  of 

blood,  the  nearest  relative  of  a man  who  had  been 
murdered,  whose  duty  it  was,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Moses,  to  seek  out  and  slay  the  murderer. — Black  blood, 
venous  blood.  — Blood  line,  a particular  transmissible 
character  in  an  animal,  or,  analogically,  in  a plant.  — 
Blood  quotient,  the  figure  obtained  by  dividing  the 
amount  of  hemoglobin  in  a given  quantity  of  blood  by  the 
number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  same.  — Full  blood. 
See  nil-blood,  n.  — Laky  blood.  See  *lalry.  — Red 
blood,  arterial  blood. 

blood,  v.  II.  6.  In  leather-coloring,  to  apply 
a coating  of  blood  to,  in  order  to  obtain 
a good  black.  Modern  Amer.  Tanning,  p.  110. 
bloodberry  (blud'ber'i'i),  n.  A name  in  the 
West  Indies  of  the  rouge-berry,  Rivina  humilis. 
Also  called  cat’s-blood. 

blood-bird  (blud'berd),  n.  An  Australian 
, honey-eater,  Myzomela  sanguineolcnta:  so 
called  from  the  red  color  of  its  plumage, 
blood-blister  (blud'blis'ter),  n.  All  effusion 
of  blood-stained  serum  beneath  the  epidermis, 
forming  a blister-like  elevation, 
blood-bond  (blud'bond),  n.  The  tie  of  consan- 
guinity or  blood-relationship, 
blood-brother  (blud'bruTH  er),»i.  1.  Abrother 
by  birth. — 2.  One  who  has  become  a brother 
by  the  ceremony  of  mutual  mingling  of  blood, 
as  among  the  American  Indians  ami  others, 
blood-brotherhood  (blud,bruTH"er-hud),  n.  A 
bond  between  two  or  more  persons  made  sacred 
by  the  mingling  of  their  blood:  a primitive 
custom  symbolic  of  the  establishment  of  blood- 
relationship. 

blood-carrier  (blud'kar"i-6r),  u.  In  a view  of 
primitive  society  in  which  descent  is  reckoned 
in  the  maternal  line,  the  female,  through  whom 
blood-relationship  isestablished  and  reckoned. 

The  confinement  of  their  display  to  the  recognized 
blood-carriers  of  the  clan  attests,  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  any  other  phenomena  thus  far  noted,  the  strength 
of  that  semi-instinctive  feeling  expressed  in  maternal  or- 
ganization. Smithsonian  Rep.,  1900,  p.  62. 

blood-clam  (blud'klam),  n.  An  ark-shell,  Area 
Nox,  whose  blood  contains  some  red  corpuscles. 
See  blood-qnahog,  under  qualiog. 
blood-count  (blud'kount),  n.  A determina- 
tion of  the  number  of  red  and  white  cells  in  a 
given  quantity  of  blood,  and  also  of  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  the  different  varieties  of  white 
cells : this  latter  is  called  the  differential  blood- 
count. 

blood-crisis  (blud'krl//sis),  n.  A sudden  inva- 
sion of  the  circulating  blood  with  red  cells 
from  the  bone-marrow,  many  of  which  are  nu- 
cleated: observed  at  times  in  cases  of  anemia 
where  marked  regenerative  processes  are  go- 
ing on. 

blood-cyst  (blud'sist),  n.  In  embryol.,  one  of 
the  cysts,  or  islets  of  Reil,  which  early  make 
their  appearance  in  the  vascular  area  of  the 
vertebrate  embryo,  and  which  give  rise  to  the 
blood-corpuscles  and  to  the  walls  of  the  em- 
bryonic blood-vessels. 

bipod-drop  (blud'drop),  n.  Ared  worm,  espe- 
cially Enoplobranchus  sanguineus  or  Polycirrus 
eximius,  which  is  contractile  into  a red  spot : 


found  living  on  muddy  bottoms  as  well  as  on 
and  under  oysters. 

blood-drops  (blud'drops),  n.  A variety  of  the 
wind-poppy,  Papaver  heterophyllum  crassifo- 
lium,  bearing  many  small  red  flowers : found 
in  California. 

blood-dust  (blud'dust),  n.  Minute  granules 
floating  free  in  the  blood-plasma.  Their  origin 
is  unknown,  as  is  also  the  function,  if  any,  which  they 
perform  in  the  economy.  Also  called  hemoconia. 
blood-eagle  (blud'e"gl),  n.  The  lungs,  liver, 
etc.,  when  torn  by  a conqueror  out  of  an 
enemy’s  body.  Tennyson,  The  Dead  Prophet, 
blood-elder  (blud'eDder),  n.  See  *elder‘i. 
blood-feud  (blud'fud),  n.  A feud  arising  from 
vengeance  for  a murder.  See  vendetta. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  trade  by  the  settlement  of 
blood-feuds.  (ieotj.  Jour.  (B.  G.  S.),  XVI.  63. 

blood-frenzy  (blud'fren-zi),  n.  An  irresistible 
mania  for  the  shedding  of  blood, 
blood-gill  (blud'gil),  n.  1.  A branchial  organ 
containing  blood-vessels,  found  in  some  sea- 
worms:  usually  a parapodial,  sometimes  a ce- 
phalic, structure. — 2.  pi.  In  entom.,  those  gills 
in  aquatic  and  subaquatic  insects,  as  trichop- 
terous  larvee  and  the  larvse  of  Eristalis  and  cer- 
tain other  Diptera,  which  are  not  provided 
with  trachese  and  to  and  from  which  the  blood 
flows  directly.  A.  S.  Packard,  Text-book  of 
Entom.,  p.  475. 

blood-gland  (blud'gland),  n.  In  Mollusca,  a 
cellular  structure,  in  the  course  of  the  circula- 
tion, supposed  to  have  a blood-forming  func- 
tion. 

blood-groove  (blud'grov),  n.  A groove  cut 
into  the  head,  and  sometimes  in  the  shaft,  of 
an  arrow  or  spear,  supposed  to  increase  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  wound  made  by  the 
weapon. 

Arrowheads  and  spears,  many  of  them  curiously  barbed 
and  twisted,  and  some  showing  a knowledge  of  the  value 
of  the  “ blood-groove ."  Geog.  Jour.  (B.  G.  S.),  X.  166. 

bloodied  (blud'id),j>.  a.  Bloody;  stained  with 
blood. 

After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  speed, 

That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  i.  L 

blood-leaf  (bludTef),  n.  See  Iresine. 
blood-lily  (blud'lil-i),  n.  A name  given  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Hxmanthus,  especially 
those  with  red  flowers,  as  H.  coccineus  and  H. 
puniceus.  See  Mxmanlhus. 

Blood-lye  salt.  See  *salt i. 
blood-money,  n.  (c)  A percentage  of  the  earnings 
of  compositors  working  on  profitable  piece-work  exacted 
for  the  benefit  of  brother  workmen  on  less  profitable 
work : practised  in  a few  newspaper  houses  only,  and 
almost  obsolete.  LSlang,] 

bloodnoun  (blud'noun),  n.  [Also  bloodynoun ; 
< blood  ’n  ’ ouns , orig.  blood  and  wounds,  a pro- 
fane exclamation,  used  vaguely  in  nursery 
narratives,  like  raw  head  and  Moody  bones,  and 
fe-fi-fo-fum,  to  express  something  fearful.  The 
hoarse  croaking  of  a bullfrog  suggests  the 
like.]  A local  name  of  the  bullfrog,  Rana 
catesbiana.  [Southern  U.  S.] 
blood-orange  (blud'or'anj),  n.  See  orange 1. 
blood-plant  (blud'plant),  n.  Same  as  *blood- 
lily.  See  also  Hxmanthus. 
blood-plastid  (biud'plas"tid),  n.  A plastid, 
or  specialized  cytoplasmic  particle,  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  a non-nucleated  blood-corpuscle. 
Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  430. 
blood-rain  (blud'ran),  n.  See  rain 1,  2. 
blood-revenge  (bl  ud're-ven  j "),n.  The  aveng- 
ing of  the  murder  of  a man  by  his  next  of  kin, 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom  of  de- 
manding a life  for  a life.  Also  called  blood- 
vengeance. 

blood-sign  (bind' sin  ),  n.  A tattoo-mark  or  other 
mark  by  which  members  of  a consanguineous 
group  are  recognized. 

The  restriction  of  the  painted  symbols  to  the  females 
and  the  especially  conspicuous  use  of  them  by  matrons  be- 
token the  strength  and  exclusiveness  of  that  sense  of  ma- 
ternal descent  which  is  normal  to  the  lowest  stage  of  cul- 
ture; the  devices  are  at  once  blood-signs,  definite  as  the 
face-marks  of  gregarious  animals,  and  clan-standards,  sig- 
nificant as  tartan  or  pibroch;  and  the  confinement  of  their 
display  to  the  recognized  blood-carriers  of  the  clan  attests, 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  other  phenomena  thus  far 
noted,  the  strength  of  that  semi-instinctive  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  maternal  organization. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1900,  p.  62. 

blood-snow  (blud'sno),  n.  The  red  snow  of  the 
arctic  regions,  due  to  the  growth  of  a minute 
alga,  Spheerella  nivalis. 

blood- vein  (blud'van),  n.  A British  collectors’ 
namefora geometridmoth,  Timandra amataria, 
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occurring  throughout  Europe  and  northern  and 
western  Asia. 

bloodweed  (blud'wed),  n.  Same  as  blood- 
flower,  2. 

bloodwood,  n — Norfolk  Island  bloodwood,  a small 
tree  of  the  spurge  family,  Balog hia  lucida,  found  in  eastern 
Australia,  Norfolk  Island,  and  N ew  Caledonia.  The  blood- 
red  sap  which  oozes  from  the  trunk,  when  wounded,  forms, 
without  any  admixture,  a red  indelible  pigment,  formerly 
used  for  marking  bags,  blankets,  and  other  articles.  Its 
wood  is  fine  and  close-grained  and  of  alight  reddish-brown 
color.  Also  called  scrub  or  brush  bloodwood. — Scrub 
bloodwood.  Same  as  Norfolk  Island  -kbloodwood. — Yel- 
low bloodwood,  a tree  of  New  South  Wales,  Eucalyptus 
eximia,  which  yields  a kino  (whence  the  name)  and  a soft, 
light-colored  wood,  having  very  lasting  properties  when 
kept  under  water. 

Bloody  angle.  Same  as  * death-angle. 
bloomage  (blo'maj),  n.  The  blossoms  or 
bloom  of  a plant  or  area  taken  collectively, 
bloom -colored  (blom'kul-ord),  a.  Of  a pale 
rose-color. 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,”  said  Goldsmith,  “when  the 
tailor  brought  home  my  bloom-coloured  coat,  he  said, 
‘ Sir,  . . . when  anybody  asks  you  who  made  your  clothes 
be  pleased  to  mention  John  Filby.”' 

Irving,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  p.  248. 

Bloomeria  (blo-me'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Kellogg, 
1863),  named  in  honor  of  H.  G.  Bloomer)  a 
pioneer  botanist  of  California.]  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Liliacese , closely  allied  to 
Hooker  a,  from  which  they  differ  by  having  the 
perianth  parted  nearly  to  the  base.  There  are 
only  two  species,  B.  crocea  ( B.  aurea  of  Kellogg)  and  B. 
Clevelandi,  natives  of  southern  California.  They  have  a 
flattish  conn  covered  with  fiber ; the  leaves  are  slender 
and  grass-like ; the  scape  is  slender  but  stiff,  and  from  6 to 
18  inches  high  ; the  flowers  are  nearly  rotate,  less  than  an 
inch  across,  and  orange  in  color.  They  are  sometimes 
seen  in  choice  gardens. 

blooming -rolls  (blo'ming-rolz),  n.  pi.  The 
rolls  in  which  ingots  are  broken  down  to 
blooms.  Lockwood,  Diet.  Mech.  Eng.  Terms, 
blotch,  n.  4.  In  hot.,  a disease  of  fruit  or 
leaves,  which  cause  the  formation  of  spots, 
usually  black  in  color. -Sooty  blotch  of  the 
apple,  a disease  of  the  apple  doubtfully  attributed  to 
Rhyllachora  pomigena. 

blow1,  v.  t.  li.  In  the  tobacco  industry,  to 
sprinkle  lightly  with  water  before  sweating: 
a disapproved  practice. 

The  tobacco  is  frequently  blown,  that  is,  lightly  sprin- 
kled with  water,  etc. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  60  (1898),  p.  5. 

To  blow  out.  (c)  In  a high  or  shaft  furnace,  such  as  a 
blast-furnace  for  smelting  iron  from  an  ore,  to  stop  the 
production  of  metal.  It  is  done  by  gradually  impoverish- 
ing the  charges  at  the  top  by  diminishing  the  proportion 
of  ore  and  flux  to  fuel,  until  the  furnace  stops  running 
iron  and  slag  and  contains  only  ashes  and  partly  burned 
fuel.  The  blast  can  then  be  gradually  reduced  and  finally 
shut  off  and  the  furnace  left  to  cool.  If  the  blast  were 
shut  off  and  cooling  allowed  to  occur  with  normal  charg- 
ing, the  contents  would  chill  solid,  and  the  furnace  could 
be  emptied  only  by  blasting.— To  blow  the  gaff,  to  be- 
tray a confidence : disclose  a secret.  Marryat,  Peter  Sim- 
ple, xliii.  [Naut.  slang.]— To  blow  the  "grampus,  to 
souse  or  drench  one,  especially  a dawdler  or  a shirk,  with 
water. 

blow1,  n.  5.  Boastfulness;  blowing;  as, mere 
blow.  [Slang.]  - After-blow,  that  period  of  the 
basic  Bessemer  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  in 
which  the  phosphorus  is  being  burned  and  after  the 
carbon  has  been  burned.  In  the  acid  Bessemer  process 
the  operation  is  ended  when  the  carbon  is  eliminated 
from  the  bath.  In  the  basic  process,  however,  the  phos- 
phorus is  not  oxidized  until  afterall  of  the  carbon,  which 
in  turn  follows  manganese  and  silicon.  In  the  basic 
Bessemer  operation,  atmospheric  air  is  blown  through 
the  bath  until  the  manganese,  silicon,  and  carbon  have 
been  oxidized  and  eliminated  from  the  pig-iron.  This 
period  constitutes  the  ‘fore-blow  ’ and  is  not  very  differ- 
ent in  character  from  the  total  blow  of  the  acid  Bessemer 
process.  In  the  basic  process,  however,  the  fore-blow  is 
followed  by  an  after-blow,  which  continues  for  a stated 
length  of  time  and  during  which  the  phosphorus  is 
oxidized  and  passes  into  the  slag. 

blow3,  n.  — Body  blow.  (a)  In  boxing , a blow  upon 
the  body.  (6)  In  billiards,  a stroke  in  which  the  player, 
losing  confidence,  not  simply  lifts  his  shoulder,  but  also 
throws  his  whole  body  at  the  ball  ill  essaying  a ‘ draw  ’ or 
‘ spread.* 

blow-can  (blo'kan),  n.  In  foundry  work,  a 
combined  can  and  spraying-tube  used  in 
sprinkling  liquids  on  a mold  ; a spraying-can. 
blower-nozle  (blo'er-noz'T),  n.  1.  A blast- 
nozle ; the  end  of  a blast-pipe. — 2.  An  orifice 
for  measuring  a blast;  a hole  in  a flat  plate  or 
a hole  with  its  edges  curved  to  form  a nozle, 
used  to  insure  a constant  cross-section  to  the 
stream  of  gas  or  vapor  flowing  through  the 
aperture. 

blower-room  (blo'er-rom),  n.  Naut.,  a com- 
partment in  a ship  containing  forced-draft 
blowers  or  ventilating  blowers, 
blow-fish  (blo'fish),  n.  The  wall-eyed  pike, 
Stizostedion  vitreum.  — Spiny-back  blow-fish,  o 
common  name  of  one  of  the  puffers,  Spheroides  rnarmo- 
ratus. 


blow-hole 

blow-hole,  n.  5.  An  orifice  on  a rocky  coast 
connected  with  a passage  which  gives  access  to 
the  waves.  When  a heavy  roller  dashes  into 
the  latter  it  spouts  from  the  blow-hole. 

The  cliffs  are  cut  into  numberless  narrow  inlets,  and 
their  summits  are  often  completely  bare  of  vegetation  for 
some  distance  from  the  sea.  Blow-holes  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  several  columns  of  spray  rising  high  above  the 
trees  may  often  be  seen  at  once. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  25. 

blowing-bottle  (blo'ing-bot'l),  n.  In  ceram., 
an  apparatus  for  distributing  color  over  the 
ware  as  a background  for  decoration ; an  atom- 
izer. See  blowing-pot,  Mocha  +ware,  and  *dip- 
ware. 

blowing-cone  (bld'ing-kon),  n.  A volcanic 
driblet-cone  directly  connected  with  a subter- 
ranean molten  lake  from  which  there  is  much 
gas  escaping.  The  incessant  explosion  and 
escape  of  the  vapors  often  produces  a noise  re- 
sembling the  blowing  of  steam.  Dana,  Manual 
of  Geol.,  p.  279. 

blowing-machine,  n.  2.  In  hat-making,  a ma- 
chine tor  cleaning  and  separating  the  fine  hair 
of  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as  rabbits,  hares, 
etc.,  and  preparing  it  for  making  felt,  it  con- 
sists  essentially  of  a long  chamber  of  which  the  sides  are 
formed  of  fine  wire  netting  and  which  is  fitted  with  a 
series  of  rotary  beaters.  The  raw  hair  cut  from  the  skin 
is  fed  to  the  machine  under  a heavy  air-pressure,  and 
under  the  blast,  aided  by  the  beaters,  is  torn  apart,  cleaned 
and  separated,  and  reduced  to  a cloud  of  loose  hair  ready 
to  be  blown  through  pipes  to  the  forming-machine.  See 
forming-machine. 

blowing-mold  (bld'ing-mold),  n.  In  glass- 
manuf.,  a metal  mold  or  box  in  two  or  more 


Blowing-mold. 


parts,  hinged  together, in  which  bottles  or  other 
hollow  objects  are  blown, 
blow-lamp  (blo'lamp),  n.  A hand-torch;  a 
portable  torch  used  for  heating  a small  spot  on 
any  material.  Naphtha  is  the  fuel  generally  used  : it  is 
vaporized  by  the  heat  of  the  burner  itself  and  forced 
through  the  orifice  of  the  latter  by  vapor-teusion  of  air  or 
gas. 

Blow-off  valve.  Same  as  blow-off  cock  (which 
see,  under  blow-off). 

blow-out,  n.  2.  A recess  or  hollow  in  a sand- 
dune  formed  by  the  action  of  the  wind  in  carry- 
ing away  the  lighter  particles.  A false  blow-out 
may  be  formed  by  the  wind  carrying  forward  and  deposit- 
ing a mass  of  sand  so  as  to  leave  a hollow  region.  Blow- 
outs are  usually  formed  in  the  rear  of  an  obstacle  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  as  it  curves  around  behind  it. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  settlers  [in  the  sand-hill 
region]  a few  years  after  breaking  their  land  find  a field 
transformed  into  a big  bloiv-out. 

P.  A.  Rydberg,  Contrib.  U.  S.  Nat.  Herb.,  III.  135. 

3.  In  elect a device  for  blowing  out  by  an  air- 
blast,  a magnetic  field,  etc.,  the  arc  formed  in 

opening  an  electric  circuit Blow-out  grass,  one 

of  several  grasses  characteristic  of  blow-outs  in  the  Ne- 
braska sand-hills.  The  blow-out  grasses  are : Rcdjieldia 
Jlexuosa  and  Muhlenbergia  pungens  (the  most  abundant, 
found  almost  exclusively  in  blow-outs);  Eriocoma  cuspi- 
data  and  Eragrostis  trichodes  (less  abundant);  Stipa 
co7nata  and  Calamovilfa  longifolia  (bunch-grasses,  grow- 
ing also  in  other  situations).  Pound  and  Clements. 
blowpipe1,)*.  3f.  A blast-pipe  or  blower-pipe; 
hence  the  steam-pipe  for  a steam-blast Blow- 

pipe bamboo,  furnace.  See  kbamboo , k furnace.— 
Oxyacetylene  blowpipe,  a piece  of  apparatus  similar 
in  general  character  to  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  but 
serving  to  burn  a mixture  of  oxygen  with  acetylene  instead 
of  hydrogen,  and  thus  producing  a much  higher  temper- 
ature. Special  precautions  against  explosion  are  necessary 
in  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  which  has  been 
found  valuable  in  the  autogenic  soldering  of  iron  and 
steel. 

blow-torch  (bio' torch),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
applying  heat  to  a small  area;  a small  porta- 
ble heater.  See  gasolene  +torch. 

Bloxaming  (blok'sam-ing),  n.  A method  of 
obtaining  a smoothed  series  or  smooth  curve 
from  a series  of  irregular  observed  values  and 
thus  detecting  any  regular  periodicity  that 
may  be  concealed  in  those  values : introduced 
into  English  meteorology  by  John  C.  Bloxam 
in  1858,  but  used  in  modified  forms  by  many 
others  previously.  Bloxam  adopted  the  rule  that 
the  mean  value  of  9 or  11  consecutive  days  gives  the 
normal  value  for  the  central  date  more  accurately  than 
the  identical  value  observed  on  that  date.  If,  therefore, 
one  desires  the  normal  mean  temperatures  for  a series  of 


days,  he  takes  the  sums  and  means  for  consecutive 
decads,  1-10,  2-11,  3-12,  etc.  The  dates  for  these  mean 
values  are,  therefore,  for  the  first  mean  5£,  for  the  second 
mean  6A,  etc.  Having  carried  this  process  through  the 
whole  year,  the  resulting  series  of  mean  decadal  daily 
values  is  treated  again  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  new 
decadal  values  belong  to  dates  that  are  whole  numbers, 
such  as  5,  6,  etc.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  result- 
ing values  constitute  regularly  increasing  and  decreasing 
quantities  for  dates  that  represent  whole  numbers,  and 
accidental  irregularities  are  smoothed  out.  Bloxam 
states  that  by  repeating  the  process  twenty-two  times  the 
annual  curve  of  temperature  at  Newport,  England,  was 
reduced  to  one  line  of  constant  ascent  and  one  of  com- 
mon descent.  Usually  two  or  four  repetitions  are  suffi- 
cient for  climatological  studies;  but  the  great  labor 
involved  in  the  jirocess,  and  the  absence  of  any  clearly  de- 
fined theoretical  basis,  make  the  harmonic  analysis  prefer- 
able to  this  numerical  method. 

B.L.S.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  JAbrary 

Science. 

blubber-guy  (blub'er-gi),  ».  A device,  pecu- 
liar to  a whaling- vessel,  consisting  of  a stout 
rope  secured  between  the  two  forward  masts, 
having  a tackle  hooked  into  it : employed  for 
turning  the  whale  over  as  it  is  stripped  of  its 
blubber. 

blubber-hook  (blub'er-huk),  n.  In  whaling,  a 
hook  used  to  remove  and  handle  a whale’s 
blubber. 

In  boarding  the  blubber-hook  is  detached. 

Fisheries  of  the  U.  S.,  ser.  5,  II.  28. 

blue.  I.  a — Blue  ash,  baby.  See  kashl,  irbaby. — 
Blue  band,  a band  of  ice  in  a glacier  which  owes  its 
blue  color  to  the  absence  of  air-bubbles.  Dana,  Manual 
of  Geol.,  p.  243.— Blue  butter.  Same  as  mercurial 
ointment  (which  see,  under  ointment). — Blue  ★calx, 
★dragon,  ★beat.  See  the  nouns.— Blue  iron  earth. 
See  vivianite.—  Blue  lead.  See  itlead2.— Blue  line,  a 
bluish  discoloration  of  the  edge  of  fie  gums  present  in 
chronic  lead-poisoning.— Blue  oil,  oxid,  powder,  sil- 
ver. See  +oil,  etc.— Blue  water,  the  deep  sea.— Blue- 
yellow  zone.  See  if  zone . 

II.  n.  10.  In  archery:  (a)  The  third  circle 
of  the  target,  which  is  now  usually  colored 
blue.  See  target.  ( h ) An  arrow  which  hits 
this  circle;  a hit  in  the  blue.  By  the  present 
method  of  scoring,  such  a hit  counts  5.—  Acetin 
blue.  Same  as  spirit-soluble  induline.— Acid  alizarin 
blue,  a mordant  acid  coal-tar  color  derived  from  anthra- 
cene. It  is  rendered  extremely  fast  when  subjected  to 
an  after-chroming.— Acid  blue.  See  kacid-blue.— Ali- 
zarin blue,  a mordant  dyestuff  derived  from  anthracene, 
which  dyes  chromium  mordanted  wool  a very  fast  blue. 
It  is  a di-hydroxy-anthraquinone-betaquinoline,  and  is 
sold  in  the  form  of  a paste. — Alizarin  blue  powder, 
a sulphonic-acid  derivative  of  alizarin  blue.— Alizarin 
indigo  blue,  a mordant  dyestuff  derived  from  anthra- 
cene. It  is  the  sodium  bisulphite  compound  of  penta-  and 
tetra-hydroxy  anthraquinone-quinoline.  With  a chro- 
mium mordant  it  produces  a color  similar  to  indigo  blue. 
— Alpine  blue,  an  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  triphenyl- 
methane-carbinol  sulphonic-acid  type.— Azindone  blue. 
Same  as  kindamine.— Azine  blue.  Same  as  spirit- sol- 
uble induline.—  Azodiphenyl  blue.  Same  as  spirit-sol- 
uble induline. — Azonavy  blue.  Same  as  azo  it  black- 
blue. — Azopbor  blue.  Same  as  dianisidine  irblue. — 
Basel  blue,  a name  given  to  two  basic  coal-tar  colors 
of  the  azonium  chlorid  type,  of  similar  constitution. 
They  give  a bright  blue.— Basel  blue  S,  an  acid  color 
produced  by  the  sulphonation  of  Basel  blue. — Bengal 
blue,  (a)  Same  as  kbenzo-azurine.  (b)  A name  some- 
times given  to  water-soluble  induline.— Bengal  blue  S. 
Same  as  kbenzo-azurine. — Benzidine  blue,  a direct 
cotton  coal-tar  color  similar  to  benzo-azurine.  [Now  ob- 
solete.]— Benzo-pure  blue.  Same  as  diamine  ir sky- 
blue.  — Benzyl  blue,  a basic  coal-tar  color  of  the  triphenyl- 
methane  type : but  little  used.— Brilliant  cotton  blue. 
Same  as  Bavarian  kblue. — Capri  blue,  a basic  coal-tar 
color  of  the  oxazin  type  which  dyes  tannin-mordanted 
cotton  a bluish  green.—  Celestine  blue,  a mordant  coal- 
tar  color  of  the  oxazin  type,  derived  from  gallocyanine. 
It  dyes  chromium-mordanted  wool  a bright  blue.  Same 
as  kcoreine  2R.— Chicago  blue,  the  name  given  to  several 
direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  of  the  diazo  type,  derived  from 
benzidine, tolnidine.  or  dianisidine.  They  dye  unmordanted 
cotton  bright  blues  in  a salt  bath.— Chinoiine  blue.  Same 
as  quinoline  blue.  — Chlorazol  blue,  a direct  cotton  coal- 
tar  color  of  the  diazo  type,  derived  from  dianisidine,  which 
dyes  unmordanted  cotton  blue  in  a salt  bath.  It  is  very  fast 
when  after-treated  with  copper  sulphate. — Cobalt  Ul- 
tramarine blue,  one  of  the  cobalt  blues. — Columbia 
blue  R and  G,  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  of  the  diazo 
type,  derived  from  benzidine : similar  to  the  Chicago 
blues.  They  dye  unmordanted  cotton  in  a salt  bath,  and 
are  well  suited  for  the  dyeing  of  cotton-and-wool  union 
goods.—  Columbia  fast  blue,  a dye  similar  to  kColumbia 
blue  R and  G.—  Cresyl  blue,  a basic  coal-tar  color  of  the 
oxazin  type  but  of  uncertain  constitution.  It  dyes  tannin- 
mordanted  cotton  a bright  blue. — Cryogen  blue,  a coal- 
tar  color  of  the  sulpliid  type,  of  unpublished  constitution, 
which  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  blue  in  a salt  bath. — 
Cyanol  blue,  an  acid  coal-tar  color  related  to  triphenyl- 
methane.  It  dyes  wool  and  silk  a remarkably  blight  and 
pure  blue  in  an  acid  bath.  Also  called  acid-blue. — Dfel- 
phin  blue,  a mordant  coal-tar  color  of  the  oxazin  type. 
It  dyes  chromium-mordanted  wool  a blue  resembling 
indigo  which  is  very  fast  to  light  and  milling : also  used 
in  calico-printing.—  Diamine  blue  B,  2B,  3B,  BX,  3R, 
RW,  etc.,  names  applied  to  certain  direct  cotton  coal-tar 
colors  of  the  diazo  type,  derived  from  benzidine  or  tolui- 
dine.. They  dye  unmordanted  cotton  various  hues  of 
blue  in  a neutral  salt  bath  : similar  to  the  benzo-blues. — 
Diamine  blue  6 G,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the 
diazo  type,  derived  from  diazotized  0-naphthylamine 
disulphonic  acid.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  blue  in  a 
salt  bath.— Diamine  brilliant  blue,  a direct  cotton 
coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo  type,  derived  from  dianisidine. 
In  a salt  bath  it  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a blue  resem- 


blue 

bling  indigo.— Diamine  new  blue  G and  R,  direct  cot- 
ton coal-tar  colors  which  dye  un mordanted  cotton  a dull 
blue  in  an  alkaline  salt  bath,  and  unmordanted  wool  blue 
or  dull  blue  in  a slightly  acid  salt  bath. — Diamine  pure 
blue.  Same  as  diamine  ksky-blue. — Dianil  blue  a 
direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo  type  which  dyes 
unmordanted  cotton  blue  in  a salt  bath.— Dianisidine 
blue,  a reddish-blue  ingrain  color  of  the  insoluble  azo 
type.  It  is  formed  when  cotton  material  prepared  with 
sodium  0-naphtliolate  is  passed  through  a cold  solution 
or  printed  with  a cold  paste  of  diazotized  dianisidine  in 
the  presence  of  a copper  salt.  It  is  fast  to  washing  and 
fairly  fast  to  light  and  chlorin. — Diazin  blue.  Same  as 
indoin  kblue.—  Diazo  blue,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color 
of  the  diazo  type.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  in  a salt 
bath,  but  for  the  best  results  a subsequent  diazotizing 
and  developing  is  necessary. — Diphenyl  blue  B,  2G 
and  2R,  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  of  unpublished  con- 
stitution which  dye  unmordanted  cotton  blue  in  a salt 
bath.— Direct  blue  B,  2BX,  and  3BX,  direct  cotton  coal- 
tar  colors  of  the  diazo  type,  derived  from  dianisidine. 
They  dye  unmordanted  cotton  blue  in  an  alkaline  bath. 
—Direct  blue  R,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the 
diazo  type,  derived  from  toluidine.  It  dyes  unmordanted 
cotton  violet-blue  in  a salt  bath.— Electric  blue  a trade 
name  for  a light,  greenish  blue.— Erie  blue,  a direct  cot- 
ton coal-tar  color  which  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  blue  in 
a salt  bath.  An  after-treatment  with  copper  sulphate 
renders  the  blue  faster  but  duller.— Fast  marine  blue 
GM,  MM,  and  RM.  Same  as  the  new  kblues.— Fast 
navy  blue  BM,  G,  GM,  MM,  R,  and  RM.  Same  as  the 
new  kblues. — Fast  neutral  blue,  a basic  coal-tar  color 
of  the  azonium  chlorid  type  which  dyes  tannin-mordanted 
cotton  blue.— Fine  blue.  Same  as  spirit- blue.— Flown 
blue.  Same  as  kjiow-blue.  — GaUamine  blue,  a mordant 
coal-tar  color  of  the  oxazin  type.  It  is  an  amide  of  gallocy- 
anine, and  dyes  chromium-mordanted  wool  blue:  also 
used  in  calico-printing.— Gentian  blue.  Same  as  spirit- 
blue. — Glycin  blue,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the 
diazo  type,  derived  from  benzidine  sulphone.  It  dyes 
unmordanted  cotton  blue  in  a soap  bath.— Helgoland 
blue,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  which  dyes  unmor- 
danted cotton  blue  in  a salt  bath.— Hessian  blue.  Same 
as  spirit-blue. — Hoech  s t new  blue,  an  acid  coal-tar 
color  of  the  triphenyl-methane-carbinol  type  which  dyes 
wool  and  silk  bright  blue  in  an  acid  bath. — Immedial 
blue,  a coal-tar  color  of  the  sulpliid  type,  of  unpublished 
constitution,  which  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  blue  in 
a sodium  sulpliid  bath.— Indamine  blue,  a basic  coal- 
tar  color  of  the  azonium  chlorid  type.— Indazin  blue, 
a basic  coal-tar  color  of  the  azonium  chlorid  type. — 
Indoin  blue,  a Janus  coal-tar  color  prepared  by  com- 
bining diazotized  safranine  with  0-naphthol.  It  dyes 
both  unmordanted  and  tannin-mordanted  yarn  a very 
fast  blue  which  resembles  indigo  blue.—  Indol  blue. 
Same  as  indoin  kblue.—  Intensive  blue,  the  name 
under  which  an  acid  coal-tar  color  possessing  great 
coloring  power  is  sometimes  sold.— Iridium  blue,  a 
blue  pigment  composed  of  iridium  oxid.— Janus  blue. 
Same  as  indoin  kblue.—  Ketone  blue,  an  acid  coal-tar 
color  of  the  triphenyl-methane  type  which  dyes  wool  blue 
in  an  acid  bath.— King’s  blue,  (a)  A blue  pigment  com- 
posed of  the  carbonate  of  cobalt.  (6)  Same  as  bleu-de-roi 
(which  see).— Kongo  blue  2B,  BB,  BX,  and  2BX,  direct 
cotton  coal-tar  colore  similar  to  the  diamine  blues. — 
Kongo  fast  blue  B and  R,  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors 
of  the  triazo  type,  the  former  derived  from  dianisidine, 
the  latter  from  toluidine.  They  dye  unmordanted  cotton 
blue  ill  a salt  bath.— Kongo  pure  blue.  Same  as  dia- 
mine ir  sky -blue. — Ktunassi  navy  blue,  an  acid  coal-tar 
color  of  the  diazo  type,  similar  in  constitution  to  Kumassi 
black.  It  dyes  wool  navy  blue  in  an  acid  bath.— Lanacyl 
blue,  an  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  monoazo  type,  prepared 
from  diazotized  amido-naplithol -disulphonic  acid.  It  dyes 
wool  dark-reddish  blue  in  an  acid  bath.— Lichner’s  blue, 
a variety  of  smalt.— Light  blue.  Same  as  diphenyl 
kblue. — Loffler’s  blue,  an  alkaline  solution  of  methylene- 
blue  used  for  staining  bacteria.  It  is  composed  of  30  c.c. 
of  a concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene-blue, 
diluted  to  100  c.c.  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate  (1  : 10,000).—  London  blue.  Same  as  soluble 
blue. — Madras  blue,  a name  sometimes  applied  to  a 
mixture  of  gallocyanine  and  logwood  extract.— Marine 
blue,  (a)  Same  as  methyl-blue,  {b)  A mixture  of  methyl- 
ene-blue and  methyl-violet — Meldola’s  blue.  Same  as 
new  blue. — Metamine  blue  B or  G.  See  kmetamine. — 
Metaphenyltne  blue,  a basic  coal-tar  color  of  the  azo- 
nium chlorid  type  which  dyes  tannin-mordanted  cotton  a 
shade  of  blue  resembling  indigo.—  Methyl  alkali  blue, 
an  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  triphenyl-methane-carbinol 
type : similar  to  alkali  blue. — Milling  blue,  a mordant 
coal-tar  color  of  the  azonium  chlorid  type  which  gives 
blue  shades  on  a chromium  mordant. — Mohammedan 
blue,  a cobalt  blue  of  a brilliant  color,  supposed  to  have 
been  imported  by  Chinese  potters.  The  Chinese  term  is 
hui  hui  ch'ing. 

Then  followed  the  Yunglo  period  (1403  to  1424),  during 
which  much  white  porcelain,  with  ornamentation  in  blue 
under  the  glaze,  was  manufactured.  The  blue  employed 
in  these  periods  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  some 
Mohammedan  country  as  tribute,  and  hence  was  known 
as  “ Mohammedan  blue." 

Sci.  Arner.  Sup.,  Feb.  28,  1903,  p.  22,711. 

Molybdenum  blue,  a blue  pigment  composed  of  the  di- 
oxid  and  trioxid  of  molybdenum. — Naphthalene  blue, 
an  acid  coal-tar  color  which  dyes  wool  blue  in  an  acid 
bath.— Naphthalene  blue  R.  Same  as  new  blue.— Naph- 
thazin  blue,  an  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  azonium  type 
which  dyes  wool  blue  in  an  acid  bath. — Naphthyl  blue, 
an  acid  coal-tar  color  prepared  by  sulphonating  milling- 
blue. — Naphthyl  blue  2B,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color 
of  the  diazo  type,  derived  from  diamino-diphenic  acid.  It 
dyes  unmordanted  cotton  blue  in  a salt  bath.—  Naph- 
thylene  blue.  Same  as  new  blue.— New  blue  B or  G, 
a basic  coal-tar  color  of  the  oxazin  type,  prepared  by 
condensing  new  blue  R with  dimethyl-paraphenylene- 
diamine.  It  dyes  tannin-mordanted  cotton  a fast  deep 
blue. — New  fast  blue,  a basic  coal-tar  color  of  the 
oxazin  type.  It  dyes  tannin-mordanted  cotton  blue. — 
Nicholson’s  blue.  Same  as  alkali  blue.—  Night  blue. 
(d)  A coal-tar  color,  the  hydrochlorid  of  tetram  ethyl- tolyl- 
triamido-diphenyl-naphthyl-carbinol,  used  in  dyeing  silk, 
wool,  and  cotton  goods  : so  named  on  account  of  the  pur- 


blue 

ity  of  the  color  by  artificial  light. — Nile  blue,  the  names 
by  which  two  similar  basic  coal-tar  colors  of  the  oxazin 
type  are  known.  They  dye  tannin-mordanted  cotton  a 
greenish  blue.—  Oxamine  blue,  a name  applied  to  sev- 
eral direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors.  They  dye  unmordanted 
cotton  blue  in  a salt  bath.— Parapbenylene  blue,  a 
basic  coal-tar  color  of  uncertain  constitution. — Patent 
blue,  an  acid  dyestuff,  related  to  triphenyl-methane, 
similar  in  constitution  and  properties  to  cyanol  bluer 


bunch-grass,  Agropyron  divergens. — California  blue- 
grass,  the  mutton-glass,  Poa  Fendleriana.. — Canadian 
or  flat-stalked  blue-grass,  Poa  compressa.—  Hun- 
garian blue-grass,  the  velvet-grass  Ilolcus  lanatus. — 

Mountain  blue-grass.  Same  as  Apacbe  *blue- 
grass.— Nevada  blue-grass,  Poa  nemoralis. — Seaside  ulUI,  a.,  n., 


Dlue-grass,  Poa  macrantha,  a species  native  on  the  sand-  bluff. 
dunes  of  the  Pacific  coast,  valued  as  a sand-binder  and  Km 


boardman 

shirt  or  blouse  made  of  bluey,  worn  over  the 
coat  in  the  wilderness  of  western  Tasmania. 
— To  bump  bluey,  to  go  on  the  tramp,  as  in  search  of 
work,  carrying  one's  bundle  wrapped  in  bluey. 

and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of 


promising  for  forage. 


rocyanide.— Powder  blue,  a blue  pigment  consisting  of  *monkey. 
smalt  ground  to  a very  fine  powder.— Printing  blue,  blue-mope  (blo'mop),™.  Same  as  bluebonnet,  1.  ^ j 'v  i 

Same  as  spirit-soluble  nirfitfme.-Scudder’s  blue,  an  cdlfhl  fi'oiTi  « A soft  semisolid  mixture  blunaerJlea“.’ 

American  lycsenid  butterfly,  Rusticus  scudden,  occurring  DlUe-011(Dio  0111,?!.  A.  SOtt,  semisoiia  mixtuie  farmlv  Simulu 

in  Canada  and  the  northeastern  United  States.  Its  larva  of  paraffin  crystals  with  heavy  hydrocarbon 
lives  on  wild  lupine.— Sevres  blue.  Same  as  -kblew  de  0i]gj  one  0f  the  commercial  products  from  ozo- 
Sbvres. — Silvery  blue,  an  American  lycsenid  butterfly,  eerite  (jV  mineral  wax.  Sadtler,  Handbook  of 
Nomiades  lygdamas,  occurring  east  of  the  Mississippi.  T , , ™ .... 

Its  early  stages  are  unknown.— Solid  blue.  Same  as  lndust.  Lflem.,  p.  Zb.  ...... 

water-soluble  mtfttiine.— Spirit-soluble  blue.  Same  Blue-pigeon  flier,  one  who  steals  lead  pipes  and  the  like, 
as  aniline  Mue. -Tailed  blue,  an  American  lycsenid  [Thieves  _ cant. 1 T>7  ..  . . 

butterfly,  Everes  comyntas , dark  purplish  violet  in  color,  blue-point  (bio  point),  n.  Same  as  Blue  Point 
and  of  very  wide  distribution^  feeding,  in  the  larval  state,  oyster. 

blue-pointer  (blo'poinHer),  n.  A shark,  Isu- 


on  the  flowers  of  clover  and  other  leguminous  plants. 

— Vienna  blue,  one  of  the  cobalt  blues. — Zambesi  blue, 
a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cot- 
ton in  a salt  bath  a blue  which  is  rendered  faster  by  sub- 
sequent diazotizing  and  developing, 
blueback  n.  5.  The  lake-herring,  Argyroso- 
mus  artedi,  of  the  Great  Lakes. — 6.  A bank- 
note of  the  Confederate  States.  Compare 
greenback — Michigan  blueback,  the  lake-herring, 

Argyrosomus  artedi.  [hake  Michigan.] 

bluebell,  n California  bluebell,  the  baby-blue- 

eyes,  Nemophila  insignis.— Peruvian  bluebell,  a robust 
herb  of  the  potato  family,  Physalodes  Physalodes,  with 
nodding  blue  flowers,  cultivated  and  adventive  in  the  ... 

United  States;  the  apple  of  Peru.— Tasmanian  blue-  bluer  (Dio  er),  ?!, 
bell,  a slender,  graceful  plant  of  the  campanula  family, 

Cervicina  margmata  ( Campanula  marginata  of  Thun- 
berg),  bearing  blue  flowers.  Also  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  Australian  harebell. 

blueberry,  «.  2.  Ill  Australia:  (a)  The  fruit 
of  the  blueberry-tree,  or  the  tree  itself.  (6) 

The  berry-like  fruit  of  Dianella  Isevis,  of  the 
lily  family. 

blueberry-ash  (blo'ber-i-asb),  n.  See  *ash i. 
blueberry-root  (blo'ber-i-rot"),  n.  The  rlii- 


2.  An  isolated  group  of  trees  on  the 
[Manitoba.] 

4.  A disease  of  pine  timber  which 
to  assume  a blue  color.  It  is  due 
pyrenomycetous  fungus,  Ceratostomella 
jnlifera. 

??.  2.  A dipterous  insect  of  the 

family  Simuliidce;  a black-fly.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

B.  M.  An  abbreviation  (b)  of  Bachelor  of  Met- 
allurgy ; (c)  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
b.  m.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  bay  mare;  (6)  of 
bench-mark ; (c)  of  board-measure. 

B.  M.  E.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  Bachelor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

B.  M.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cal Science. 


ropsis  glauca,  of  the  family  Lamnidse,  found  B’nai  B’rith  (bni brith).  [Heb.,  ‘children  of 
throughout  the  Indian  region.  [Australia.]  the  covenant’  (i.e.,  circumcision).]  An  inde- 
blue-poll  (blo'pol),  n.  A trout,  Salmo  trutta  pendent  Jewish  order. 

cambricus,  found  in  rivers  in  Wales.  B.  N.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Natural 

blue-print,  ?!.— Electric  blue-print  machine,  a ma-  Science. 
chine  in  which  the  sensitized  paper  is  exposed  behind  B.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Oratory. 
tracings  to  a series  of  electric  lights  instead  o(  to  sunlight,  fooagan  (bo'a-gan),  n.  [Manx,  = W.  bivgan,  a 


blue-printing,  n.  2.  The  process  of  printing 
on  china  in  blue  beneath  the  glaze  (first  em- 
ployed by  English  potters  about  1780),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  * black-printing . 

■ ' One  whose  business  it  is  to 

Gentleman’s  Mag.,  XV II. 


goblin  : cf.  boggard,  bogle,  etc.]  One  of  the 
‘ black  spirits  ’ or  goblins  which  figure  in  Manx 
superstition. 

[At  all  expected  birth,  men]  hang  up  their  hats  over  the 
staw  to  fright  the  boaganes. 

Hall  Caine,  The  Deemster,  p.  13. 


blue  gun-metal,  etc. 

biue-ribbonism  (blo-rib'on-izm)%  n.  _The  man.]  A form  of  madness  m 


wearing  of  a blue  ribbon  as  a badge  of  ad- 
herence to  total-abstinence  principles;  total 
abstinence. 

blue-ribbonist  (blo-rib'on-ist),  n.  A total  ab- 
stainer who  wears  a blue  ribbon  as  a badge  of 
his  principles. 


(bo-an  ' thro-pi),  n.  [Gr.  (3 otf, 
r of,  man.]  A form  of  : 
which  the  victim  imagines  himself  to  be  an  ox. 

The  exact  form  of  the  disease,  which  would  be  Boan- 
thropy,  I have  not  found  any  notice  of.  Ithough]  Arnold 
(on  Insanity)  suggests  that  such  may  have  been  meant  by 
the  story  of  the  Proetidis  in  Virgil  Eel. 

Pusey,  Daniel,  Lecture  VIL  427. 


zome  and  rootlets  of  the  blue  cohosh,  Caulo - blue-rock,  2.  A dark-blue  clay  pigeon  used  In  an  Australian  wool-shed,  the 

. ..  ..  ...  . , . . h i ...  . „ * in  trfl.n-snnot.rn.or.  , . -•  . ' n . 


Also  called  papoose-root-  in  tra,p-s  hooting.  . . 

blue-Slghted  (bio  sit-ed),  a.  In psychol.  optics, 
seeing  as  if  through  blue  glasses.  The  eye  which 
has  become  adapted  to  yellow  (for  example,  to  lamplight) 
is  blue-sighted  when  placed  in  the  dark  or  in  white  light ; 
it  sees  everything  as  if  tinged  with  the  complementary 
blue.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  i.  22. 

blue-stem,  Big  blue-stem,  Andropogonfurcatus. 
— Bushy  blue-stem,  the  Indian  grass,  Sorghastrum 
avenaceum.— Little  blue-stem,  Andropogon  scoparim. 

n.  The  bull-nettle,  Solanum 


phyllum  thalictroides. 

(which  see)  and  squauiroot. 
blueberry-tree  (blo'ber-i-tre),  n.  The  pal- 
berry,  Myoporum  serratum.  Also  called  cock- 
atoo-bush, native  currant,  and  native  juniper. 

See  *palberry.  [Australia.] 
blue-black,  n.  3.  In  making  black  leathers, 
the  foundation  for  the  Anal  color,  a bluish  „ 

black  which  when  finished  is  a jet-black  on  the  blue-top  (bliV  top)" 

grain  side Alizarin  blue-black,  a name  sometimes  ohcaanf folium. 

assigned  to  alizarin  -kblack.— Blue-black  B and  R,  acid  , , ‘ /],];;  n 

coal-tar  colors  similar  to  -kazo-black.- Diamine  blue-  bluette  (bio-etj  ),  n. 


[blue  + -ette.] 


black,  a direct  coal-tar  color  derived  from  benzidine 
which  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a bine-black  shade  in  an 
alkaline  salt  bath.— Diazo  blue-black,  a direct  coal-tar 
color  of  the  diazo  type.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  in  a 
salt  bath,  but  for  the  best  results  subsequent  diazotizing 
and  developing  are  necessary. — NaphtbOl  blue-black, 
an  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo  type,  prepared  by  com- 
bining a diazotized  mixture  of  paranitraniline  and  ani- 
line with  amido-naphthol-disulphonic  acid.  Also  called 
naphthol  black  \2B.— Naphthyl  blue-black,  an  acid 
coal-tar  color  similar  to  naphthylamme  -kblack . 

blue-blindness  (blo'bllnd  'nes),  n.  A supposed 
form  of  color-blindness  in  which  the  subject  is 
unable  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  color 
blue.  Stud.  Tale  Psych.  Lab.,  VIII.  14. 
blue-blossom  (bio' bios " um),  ».  The  blue 
myrtle  or  California  lilac,  Ceanothus  thyrsiflo- 
rus. 

bluebottle,™.,  1.  (b)  pi.  The  grape-hyacinth, 
Muscari  botryoides  and  M.  racemosum.  See 
Muscari.  [Pennsylvania.] 
bluebush,  n.  2.  A species  of  salt-bush,  Kochia 
pyramidata,  belonging  to  the  goosefoot  family, 
native  to  southeastern  Australia.  It  is  a valu- 
able forage-plant  in  times  of  drought, 
blue-chat  (blo'ehat),?!.  An  Anglo-Indian  name 
for  a bird  of  the  genus  Larvivora. 
blue-devil  (blo'dev'il),  n.  The  blueweed, 
Echium  vulgare,  a pest  in  the  middle  Atlantic 
States. 

blue-dicks  (blo'diks),  n.  One  of  the  wild 


of  oriental  frilled  pigeons  of  small 


A breed 
size  and 


plump  form.  The  shoulders  are  clear,  pale  blue,  and 
the  tail  blue  with  white  spots  or  bands.  The  wing-bars 
are  white,  graduating  into  warm  brown  and  edged  with 
black. 


hyacinths  (brodiseas)  of  California,  Hookera  blue-vat  (blfi'vat),  n.  An  indigo-dyeing  liquor. 
capitata.  Its  violet-colored  clusters  are  much  blueweed,  ?i.  2.  A ctesal  piniaceous^ plant, 


used  for  decoration. 

blue-dyeing  (blo'dl-ing),  n.  The  process  of  dye- 
ing with  indigo. 

blueflsh,  n.  6.  Girella  cyarrea,  a hmmuloid  fish 

found  in  Australian  waters — Bermuda  blueflsh,  

a labroid  flsh,  Indio  radiatus,  found  from  the  Florida  bluey  (blo'i),  n.  [blue  + dim.  -y2.]  1.  An 

Keys  and  Bermuda  south  to  Brazil : common  in  the  West  Australian  bushman’s  blanket : so  called  from 

bluegill  (blii'gil),  n.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  c°l°r.-—  2.  The  material  of  which  the 

sun  fishes,  Lepomis  pallidus.  * *nket  ^ed  a hv  « bush- 

blue-grass,  n.—  Alkali  blue-grass,  the  west  Amer-  wrapped  up  in  a a rnno-h 

ican  Poa  juncifolia.—  Apacbe  blue-grass,  the  wire  man  when  he  sets  out  on  a tramp.  4.  A rough 


floor  on  which  the  sheep  are  sheared ; hence,  the 
shearers  there.  [Australia.]  — Ballistic  board. 
See  -kballistic.  — Board  and  board  (n aut.),  side  by  side ; 
in  parallel  courses.  — Duplicate  wbist  board,  a board 
or  tray  with  4 pockets,  each  capable  of  holding  13  cards, 
and  so  marked  that  one  side  of  it  will  always  be  laid 
on  the  table  to  the  north  and  each  player  will  lead  in 
turn  : used  for  whist  and  bridge.  — Fullers’  board, 
the  best  grade  of  binders’  board : not  used  exten- 
sively except  in  the  very  best  bindings.— Perforated 
board,  a thin  pasteboard,  perforated  with  small  holes  at 
regular  distances  apart,  for  embroidery  and  similar  work. 
— Take-Off  board,  ill  athletics,  a bar  or  section  of  plank 
set  in  the  ground  from  or  behind  which  the  running 
broad-jumper  must  jump.  — To  bid  to  the  board.  See 
irbid.  — Trade  board,  in  Great  Britain,  a permanent 
committee  of  employers  and  work-people  in  a particular 
trade,  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  matters  art eeting 
the  interests  of  both  sides,  with  a view  to  preventing 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

Voluntary  trade  boards,  however  (i.e.,  permanent  joint 
boards  representing  employers  and  work-people  in  partic- 
ular trades),  are  at  once  the  most  firmly  established  and 
the  most  important  agencies  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
prevention  and  settlement  of  labour  disputes. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  550. 

board,  v.  I.  trans.—  To  board  a card,  to  play  a 

card  if  called  for,  as  must  be  done  when  it  is  shown.— To 
board  a tack,  ( naut .),  to  haul  the  lower  corner  of  a 
courae  down  to  the  deck,  bumkin,  or  chess-trees. 

II.  intrati s.— To  board  round,  to  board  in  turn  at 
the  different  houses  in  a community  : a custom  to  which 
school-teachers  in  country  districts  were  in  some  places 
expected  to  conform,  their  board  being  charged  against 
their  hosts,  who  thus  paid  their  portion  of  the  school 

boarded  (bor'ded),  p.  a.  Specifically  said  of 
a card  that  is  played  and  cannot  be  taken 

board-foot  (bord'fut),  n.  The  cubic  contents 
of  a board  one  foot  square  and  one  inch  thick 
(144  cubic  inches) : used  as  a unit  of  measure 
in  selling  logs  and  lumber. 

The  unit  of  measure  most  commonly  used  in  this  coun- 
try for  selling  logs  and  lumber  is  the  board  foot. 

Woodsman’s  Handbook,  I.  9. 

boarding-car  (bor'ding-kar),  n.  In  railroads, 
a car  fitted  with  bunks  and  a kitchen  and  din- 
ing-room, or  designed  either  for  lodgings  or 
for  serving  meals : used  by  the  crew  of  a con- 


Hojfmanseggia  stricta,  introduced  from  Mexico 

into  Texas  in  alkali  soils  and  regarded  as  a pest,  , y . - 

though  its  tubers  are  eaten  by  hogs  and  its  foli-  struction-train  or  by  a wrecking-crew.  _ 
age,  m dry  seasons,  by  cattle.  It  is  the  eamote  boardmg-gage  (bor  dmg-gaj),  v A simple 
del  raton  of  the  Mexicans.  device  for  keepmg  weather-boarding  even  in 

- ' width:general)yaboardorstripwithanotchea 

edge. 

boardman  (bord'man),  n.;  pi.  boardmen 
( - men ).  A man  who  perambulates  the 
streets  carrying  an  advertising-board ; a sand- 
wich-man. 


board-measure 

board-measure  (bdrd'mezh"ur),  re.  In  mensur., 
a cubic  measure  or  measure  of  volume  where- 
in the  unit  is  the  board-foot. 

The  unit  of  board  measure  is  the  board  foot,  which  is 
the  contents  of  a board  1 foot  square  and  1 inch  thick. 

Woodsman's  Handbook,  I.  12. 

board-room  (bord'rom),  re.  1.  The  room  or 
office  in  which  a board  meets  to  transact  bus- 
iness.— 2.  In  mining,  the  space  excavated  in 
driving  a board.  The  term  is  used  in  connection  with 

t lio  44  .1.1  1 1 \ ..  h of  fl  **  , , t . ...  . ■ - 


evim  10  uotu  ill  WIIUOUI/1UI1  W J 0X1  iO  ) . 

the  “ ridding  ” of  the  fallen  stone  in  old  boards  when  driv-  ‘hnhl  v t q {,  , 

ing  roads  across  them  in  pillar  working.  Also  bord-room.  3*  lo  tlansPolt  (a  load>  as  of  Jogs)  on 


““V  wuuiiig  01  cm.  nuu/ii  ovunc  111  win 

ing  roads  across  them  in  pillar  working. 

_ Coal  and  Metal  Miners'  Pocket-book. 

Same  as  *board- 


body-brace 

by  seamen  to  sit  on  while  at  work  in  the  riprijinK  where  Won  fho  rn„n„ „„  , 

foothold  is  not  obtainable,  as  when  scraping  down  masts  ^COIl  (bo-kcn  ),  n.  [Cuban  use  of  Sp.  bocdii.  a 
etc.  wide-mouthed  person,  < boca,  mouth.]  ACu- 

boat-yoke  (bot'yok),  n.  A horizontal  piece  ban  name  of  a small  anchovy,  Anchovia  cubana. 
of  wood  or  metal  placed  across  the  head  of  a bodenite  (bo'den-it),  n.  [Named  ivoraBoden, 
boat’s  rudder.  To  each  end  of  the  yoke  a line  is  se-  n,e,ar  Marienberg,  Saxony.]  A silicate  related  to 
cured,  known  as  a yoke-line,  by  means  of  which  the  rudder  adamte,  containing  a relatively  large  amount 
is  turned  and  the  boat  steered.  of  the  yttrium  and  cerium  metals. 

bob1,  n.  14.  A piece  of  clay  placed  beneath  a bodhi  (bo'di),  n.  [Skt.:  see  Buddha.']  Know- 
vessel  in  a kiln.  An  old  English  name  for  bat1,  ledge ; enlightenment : a term  of  Buddhism. 
!?(*)■  bodhisattva,  n.  2.  Also,  any  religious  teacher. 


board-scale  (bord'skal),  n. 
measure. 

boardy  (bor'di),  a.  Hard  and  non-flexible:  *“*•“  „ 

said  of  the  wire  teeth  of  card-clothing  when  bob-apple  (bob'ap"l),  n.  The  Hallowe’en  pas- 
they  become  worn  and  stumpy.  time  of  ‘ducking  for  apples’  while  they  float 

mawornnt  (bor'grunt),  re.  A food-fish,  H;e-  ln  ,a  ^ub  of  water,  or  trying  to  bite  one  as  it 


or  sled. 

bobachi  (bob'a-chi).  n.  [Hind,  bawarchi,  popu- 
lar bavarchi,  illiterate  babarchi,  prob.  of  Turk- 
ish origin.]  A male  cook^  [Anglo-Indian.] 


boar-grunt  v — ...  .. . - ....  .. 

mulon  sciurus,  found  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  swings  from  a string.  See  bob-cherry, 
supposed  by  fishermen  to  be  the  male  of  the  duller-colored  bobbery-bob  (bob'er-i-boV),  interj.  Tile  An- 
species  H.  plumieri.  [Ivey  West]  glo-Indian  form  of  the  Hindu  exclamation  of 

boarwood  (bor'wud),  n.  The  poison-sumac  1 "lt — '“cr-a-™  ° ’ ” 

Rhus  Vernix.  [Dismal  Swamp  region,  Vir  „ 

ginia.]  holder  for  a bobbin  upon  which  is  wound  the 

Boas-Qppler  bacillus.  See  * bacillus . yarnfromthehankonahank-windingmachine. 

boat,  n.  5.  A narrow,  shallow  vessel  of  plati-  bobbin-lead  (bob'in-led),  n.  In  textile-manuf. 

num  or  porcelain  ‘ •L'--  - ------- 

which  serves  to 


bob  Bodianus  (bo-di-a’nus),  n.  [NL.,  <Sp.  bodian 
= Pg.  bodi&o , a sea-fish  so  called.]  1 . A genus 
of  large  labroid  fishes  of  the  West  Indies,  of 
numerous  species,  usually  known  by  the  later 
name  of  Harpe.  B.  rufus  is  the  best-known 
species. — 2.  A genus  of  sea-bass,  Serranid.se, 
of  the  warm  seas,  more  properly  called  Cepha- 
lopholis. 

Bodo  (bo'do),  n.  [NL.  (Stein,  1878).]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Bodonidse : some- 

e> — — v .xv  ..in,, i ii, mi  ur  times  called  the  hooked  or  springing  monad, 
suimnse,  baprebap{“ O Father!”).  See  bobbery,  bodock  (bo'dok),  n.  Same  as  bodark. 

:A.ll.°n^Ii:,al  Bodonidas  (bo-don ’i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  Bodo(n-) 
+ -idse.\  A family  of  flagellate  protozoans  of 
the  order  Heteromastigidse,  consisting  of  small, 

II  alv  0,1  fnrms  irt  ixrll  l n B 114-4-1  ^ i4-'  .. ..  — 


hold  a substance 
that  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  ultimate 


~ ~ ~ » ah.  i/vw-irm  n u / ., 

the  excess  of  the  surface-speed  of  the  bobbin 
over  the  speed  of  the  spindle-flier  on  a roving- 
frame. 


Combustion  Boat. 


naked  forms  in  which  there  is  little,  if  any, 
difference  between  the  flagella.  It  contains 
the  genera  Bodo,  Phyllomitus,  Colponema,  and 
Oxyrrliis. 


_ _ _ , # / # ffto, 
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* — — — rail  supporting  the  bobbins  of 

analysis,  or  to  the  action  of  gases,  and  which  chine, 
for  that  purpose  is  placed  in  a glass  or  poree-  bobbin-reel  (bob'in-rel),  re.  In  cotton-manuf., 
lam  tune.  a machine  for  winding  yarn  from  bobbins  into 


Moissan  illustrates  the  vaporization  of  carbon  by  heat-  hanks. 

ing  the  outside  of  a carbon  tube  containing  a boat  filled  bobbin-wheel  Ibob'in-hweD 
with  silicon,  with  ail  are.  and  describes  the  wueei  [ DOD  m-nwei;, 


with  silicon,  with  an  arc,  and, describes  the  formation  of 
silicon  carbide  from  the  combination  of  the  vapors  of 
silicon  and  carbon. 

Electrochem.  Industry,  August,  1904,  p.  331. 
6.  A small  device  attached  to  each  side  of  a 
loom  for  weaving  a plain  selvage  in  a fabric 
having  a twill  or  figured  weave. 

By  means  of  a contrivance  known  as  a boat , a selvage 
approximating  to  plain  cloth  is  readily  obtained. 

Fox,  Mechanism  of  Weaving,  p.  482. 
Automobile  boat.  See  kautoboat . — Boat  log  See 
klog‘2.  Combustion  boat.  Same  as  kboat,  5.— Flying 
boat,  a combined  aeroplane  and  boat.— Folding  boat  a 
collapsible  boat  used  in  the  army  for  transporting  men 
from  one  river-bank  to  another.  These  boats  have  a 
wooden  keel  and  light  wooden  longitudinal  ribs  covered 
with  water-tight  canvas.— Loose  boat,  in  whaling,  a 
boat  that  has  not  succeeded  in  striking  a whale. 

The  duty  of  a loose  boat,  if  near  by  and  not  certain  of  a 
capture,  is  to  keep  within  hailing  distance  of  the  fast 
boat  Fisheries  of  the  U.  S.,  Ser.  5,  II.  262. 

Paddle-box  boat,  a boat  of  peculiar  construction  which 
when  inverted,  or  turned  upside  down,  forms  the  top 
section  of  a paddle-box  on  a paddle-wheel  steamer.— 
Umbrella  boat.  See  kumbrella-bnat. 

boatbill,  n.  2.  One  of  the  broadbills,  Eury- 
l&midsp.,  a group  of  perching  birds  character- 
istic of  the  Indo-Malayan  region;  in  particu- 
lar, Cymbirhynchus  macrorhynchus.  See  cut 
under  gaper. 

boat-boom  (bot 'bom),  n.  A long  boom  project- 
ing transversely  from  each  side  of  a war-ship  or 
a yacht  at  anchor  in  a harbor,  with  hanging  pen- 
dants to  which  boats  may  be  made  fast,  in  the 
days  of  sailing  men-of- war  the  lower  studdingsail-booms 
were  used  for  this  purpose ; now  special  booms  are  fitted. 
Also  called  swmgmg-boom. 

boat-car  (bot'kar),  n.  A wheeled  conveyance 
used  in  the  life-saving  service  for  facilitating 
the  launching  of  boats. 


re.  In  textile- 


boat-crane  (bot'kran), 


manuf. .,  the  principal  gear  in  a series  for  driv- 
ing the  bobbin  on  a roving-frame, 
bobble,  v.  i.  2.  In  golf,  to  run  unevenly  on  a 
green : said  of  a ball.  W.  Bark,  Game  of  Golf, 

p.  202. 

bobcat  (bob'kat),  re.  A popular  name  for  the 
bay  lynx,  Lynx  rufus,  and  its  various  subspe- 
cies, all  of  which  have  short  tails, 
bobeche  (bo-bash'),  re.  [F.  bobeche,  OF.  bui- 
beche;  origin  unknown.]  A glass  disk  or  shal- 
low cup  with  a central  perforation,  made  to 
surround  the  base  of  a candle  or  of  a gas-light. 
In  the  latter  case  the  glass  is  ground  to  diffuse 
the  light. 

To  adapt  this  to  microscopic  work  we  add  a ‘bobeche  ’ as 
used  for  Welsbach  lights  made  of  finely  ground  impoi-ted 
glass-  Science,  April  3,  1903,  p.  536. 

bob-fly  (bob'fli),  re.  In  angling,  an  artificial 
fly  attached  to  the  leader  above  the  stretcher- 
fly.  Also  called  bobber,  dropper,  and  drop-flu. 
Bobierre  metal.  See  *metal. 
bobierrite  (bo-bi-ar'it),  re.  [Named  after  Bobi- 
erre, who  first  described  it.]  A hydrated  mag- 
nesium phosphate  from  the  guano  of  Mexil- 
lones,  off  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
bob-jerom  (bob-jer'um),  re.  [Bob1,  n.,  10,  + 
Jerome,  a proper  name.]  A bob-wig. 

What  I say  is,  let  everybody  follow  their  nature ; . . . and 
then  if  they  pay  every  one  his  own,  who ’s  a light  to  call 
em  to  account,  whether  they  wear  a bob-jerom,  or  a pig- 
tail down  to  the  calves  of  their  legs  ? 

Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  ix.  1. 

bob-lever  (bob'lev^er),  n.  A lever  carrying  a 
bob-weight.  The  bob-weight  is  used  to  bal- 
ance one  or  more  reciprocating  parts  on  a ma- 
chine. 


back  of  the  collar;  specifically,  that  part  of 
the  breeching  and  other  straps  which  bears 
against  the  horse.— 15.  In  ceram the  sub- 
stance or  base  of  pottery  and  porcelain.  See 
frit  body , kaolinic  *body. — 16.  An  ore  body, 
or  pocket  of  mineral  deposit.— 17.  The  thick- 
ness of  a lubricating  oil  or  other  liquid : also 
the  measure  of  that  thickness  expressed  in 
the  number  of  seconds  in  which  a given  quan- 
tity of  the  oil  at  a given  temperature  flows 
through  a given  aperture.  Coal  and  Metal 
Miner  & P ocket-book — Alloxur  body.  See  kaiioxur 
Anti— immune  body.  See  kanti-immune. — 

, Anti-intermediarv  body.  Same  as  kanti-ambocept or. — 
Body  blow.  See  kblowz.— Brown  body.  S eekbrown.— 
Central  body,  a term  used  to  denote  tne  aggregation  of 
protoplasmic  matter  in  the  interior  of  many  bacteria  and 
blue-green  algai.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  represent  a 
true  nucleus.— Cornalian  bodies.  See  kcornalian.— 
Directive  body.  See  directive  corpuscle  and  kpnlar 
body..  Fat  body,  in  entom.,  a more  or  less  lobulated  or 
net-like  mass  of  large  cells  filled  with  small  drops  of  fat, 
covering  parts  of  the  viscera  and  lining  the  integument. 
— Cuarnieri  body,  a protozoan  parasite,  Cytoryctes 
vanolse  Guamieri,  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  smallpox 
and  vaccinia- — Harting’s  bodies,  granular  concretions 
ii  caf  b°nate  of  lime  obtained  by  allowing  carbonic-acid 
alkalis  to  act  upon  albumin  or  other  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances. This  action  has  been  said  to  explain  the  mode 
of  formation  of  the  shells  of  mollusks  and  protozoa. — 
Hassall  or  Hassall’s  bodies,  ill  histol.,  the  remains  of 
the  epithelium  which  during  embryologic  development 
makes  up  the  main  portion  of  the  thymus  gland.— Hyaloid 
body.  See  k hyaloid.—  Immune  body.  Same  as  k ambo- 
ceptor. See  k immune. — Immunizing  body.  See  kim- 
munity.  Intermediary  body.  Same  as  kamboceptor.  — 
Kaolmic  body,  a porcelain  composition  consisting  largely 
of  kaolin,  as  hard-paste  porcelain.  — Leishmann-Dono- 
vail  body,  a small  rounded  or  ovoid  body,  occurring  singly 
or  in  groups  of  several,  embedded  in  a matrix  but  not  intra- 
corpuscular,  in  tropical  splenomegaly  or  kala-azar,  and 
probably  also  in  Oriental  sore.  Ross  considers  these  bodies 
to  belong  toanew  genus  of  Sporozoa  and  suggests  for  them 
the  name  Leishmannia  donovani.- — Lummer-Brodhun 
body,  a device,  used  in  certain  photometers  and  spectro- 
photometers, for  rectifying  or  rendering  parallel  the  two 
beams  of  light  to  be  compared.  It  consists  of  two  right- 
angled  prisms  of  glass  cemented  together  so  as  to  form  a 
cube  the  diagonal  section  of  which  is  partly  cut  away.  See 
spectrophotometer.  — Meissner’s  body,  a tactile  cor- 

misnlp — Molnn.oooH  Vini4ioo  j- 


fitted  on  each  side  of  a war-ship  for  lifting  the 
heavier  boats  out  of  the  water  or  lowering 
them  into  it,  particularly  the  steam-launches 
and  vedette-boats.  Such  cranes  are  usually  supplied 
with  steam  or  electric  hoisting  and  turning  apparatus 
See  cut  under  kbattle-ship. 

boa/t-nail  (bot  nal),  n.  A form  of  nail,  made 
of  soft  and  ductile  iron  or  steel  and  tinned, 
suitable  for  fastening  the  strakes  or  skin  of  a 
small  boat  to  the  ribs  or  along  the  seams.  It 


n A rnf gw-  in-ont.  r a ttt  r _ puscle. — Melon-seed  bodies.  Same  as  rice  kbodies. — 

’ (b°  bo),  n.  [A  W.  Ind.  use  of  Sp.  bobo.  Mushroom  body,  in  entom.,  one  of  two  stalked  and 

fl.r-Rhmtnr  lifting  til  A - * — 1 x--1  ^ ” capped  bodies  arising  from  the  procerebral  lobe  of  an 

insect’s  brain,  which  resemble  minute  mushrooms.  They 
are  more  highly  developed  in  bees,  ants,  and  wasps  than 
m other  insects,  and  it  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  in- 
telligence of  insects  bears  a direct  relation  to  the  size  of 
these  bodies.— Nissl  or  Nissl’s  bodies,  in  neurol.,  small 
bodies  which  are  found  in  the  cytoplasm  of  nerve-cells 
and  which  take  on  a deep  stain  with  methylene  blue. — 
Onion  body,  a concentrically  arranged  mass  of  epithelial 
cells  sometimes  seen  in  carcinomatous  tumors.  Also 
called  epithelial  pearl  or  nest.— Plimmer  bodies,  cer- 
tain cell-inclusions  found  in  malignant  growths  which 
were  thought  to  be  parasitic  protozoa  and  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  growths.— Presegmenting  bodies 
in  zobl.,  the  malarial  parasites  before  they  undergo  seg- 
mentation. Pyramidal  body.  Same  as  pyramid,  4. 
— Rice  bodies,  small  growths,  resembling  rice-grains, 
which  form  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  in  hygroma  and 
becoming  detached,  float  free  in  the  fluid.— Rosenmul- 
ler’s  body,  the  parovarium.— Russell  fuchsin  bodies, 
hyaline  bodies  which  stain  readily  with  fuchsin,  some- 
times seen  in  carcinomatous  tuniors.—  Spongy  body. 
Same  as  corpus  spongiosum. — The  body  Alpha.  See 

*i,,ii*  oimicus-nuiiLswams  piimr  uum-a- hmik  m n i iv  i \ kalpha,4.  Turbinate  body.  See  turbinate  bone,  under 

{nawt.),  a piece  of  board  in  the  shape  of  a parallelogram,  plied  bv  the  natives' nf  A name  ap-  turbinate. 

or  scup-seat,  having  a hole  in  each  end  through  which  a nf  tho  ^ ?atlve?  of -french  Congo  to  a shrub  body-brace  (bod'i-bras),  n.  1 . A brace  which 
“f  ™Pe  l“  the  ot  a bridle  is  passed,  and  25,  ,t“e.  dogbane  family,  Tabernanthe  Bocca,  crosses  a whole  frame  or  one  parallelogram  of 
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a dolt,  fool : see  booby.]  A species  of  mullet! 

Joturus  pilchardi,  found  in  the  mountain  tori 
rents  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  characterized  by  the  simple  stomach  and 
the  coarse  truncate  incisors, 
bobong  (bo-b6ng'),  re.  [Bisaya  bobong,  Taga- 
log  bobongan , the  roof;  bobong,  cover,  roof.] 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  roof  of  a build- 
sma.il  uoai  1,0  me  nos  or  along  tne  seams.  It  1T1^- 

must  be  capable  of  being  effectively  clinched  bob-runner  (bob'run-er),  re.  One  of  a pair  of 
in  the  wood  of  the  strakes.  short  runners  placed  on  the  arms  of  an  axle  in- 

boat-pan  (bot'pan),  re.  A pan  of  wrought-  or  stead  of  wheels,  to  enable  a carriage  or  wagon 
cast-iron,  shaped  like  a boat,  used,  in  the  Le-  to  be  used  as  a sleigh.  [New  Eng.] 
blanc  process  for  making  carbonate  of  soda,  to  bobtail,  re.  5.  In  poker,  a four-card  flush  or 
boil  down  the  crude  tank-liquor.  straight. 

boat-shell,  re.  2.  The  common  slipper-limpet  bobtailed,  a.  2.  In  archery,  gradually  deereas- 
or  half-deck,  Crepidula  fomicata.  [U.  S.]  ingin  diameter  from  the  point  to  the  nock:  said 

Boatswain’s  call,  pipe,  or  whistle,  a small  whistle  used  of  an  arrow. 

bocca*  (bok'S),  re.  [Native  name.]  Anameap-  SET 


body-brace 

in  car-building,  an  inclined  timber  extending 
from  one  end  of  the  body  center-plate  of  a 
long  car  to  the  middle  of  the  car.  Two  braces, 
united  to  a compression-beam,  form  a truss  built  into  the 
side  of  the  car  under  the  windows, 
body-plasm  (bod'i-plazm"),  n.  In  biol.,  the 
substance  of  the  body  of  an  animal  or  plant, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  germ-plasm,  or  the 
substance  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Same 
as  soma'1,  somatoplasm. 

body-plate  (bod'i-plat),  n.  A shell-plate  for 
a boiler  located  anywhere  except  in  heads  or 
domes. 

body-wood  (bod'i-wud),  n.  Cord-wood  cut 
from  those  portions  of  the  trunks  which  are 
clear  of  branches. 

Boehmenism  (be'men-izin),  n.  The  tlieosophi- 
cal  view  of  God  and  the  world  set  forth  by 
Jacob  Boehme  (1575-1624),  a mystical  German 
philosopher.  He  contemplated  deity  as  “the  eternal 
one,  the  silent  nothing,”  from  which  nature  proceeds  as 
the  expression  of  spiritual  principles.  He  endeavored  to 
show  that  material  powers  and  moral  forces  are  one,  that 
evil  is  tile  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that 
good  will  finally  be  victorious.  Also  -kBehmcnism . 
Boehmenist  (be'men-ist),  n.  One  who  follows 
the  teachings  of  Boehmenism.  Also  *Beh- 
menist. 

Boehmenite  (be'men-it),  n.  A Boehmenist. 
Boethian  (bo-e'thi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  Boethius,  a distinguished  Roman 
official,  philosopher,  and  writer  on  music,  who 
died  about  524  a.  d.  Less  correctly  *Boetian. 
Boetian  (bo-e'ti-an),  a.  Same  as  * Boethian. 
Boettcher’s  crystals.  See  * crystal . 

bog1,  n.— Anchored  bog,  an  originally  floating  bog 
wnicn  has  become  fixed  by  roots  and  rhizomes  from  its 
bottom  or  by  growths  from  shore-plants  into  it,  or  by  both. 
C.  MacMillan.—  Climbing  bog,  the  rim  of  a normal  bog, 
nourished  at  a higher  level  by  the  capillary  elevation  of 
water.— Emerged  bog,  a bog  growing  above  water-level. 
— Floating  bog,  a natural  floating  island  (see  island. 1), 
named  * bog  from  its  morassic  character. 

In  some  of  the  lakes  of  Minnesota  these  floating  bogs  are 
very  prominent  features  and  constitute  the  so-called 
“floating  islands.”  C.  MacMillan. 

Immersed  bog,  a bog  whose  chief  growth  is  below  water- 
level.—  Quaking  bog,  a bog  whose  matted,  peaty  growth 
has  covered  comparatively  unstable  and  treacherous 
ground  that  shakes  under  foot.  — Spliagnous  or  sphag- 
num bog,  a stagnant  swamp  with  acid  soil,  characterized 
by  the  growth  of  sphagnum  mosses;  a muskeg.  A deep 
swamp  of  this  kind  becomes  at  length  a peat-bog. 

boga2  (bo'ga),  n.  [Sp.J  A species  of  small  fish 
of  the  genus  Orestias,  common  in  the  waters  of 
Lake  Titicaca  inBolivia  and  Peru.  There  are  sev- 
eral species  of  Orestias  in  the  lake,  and  they  constitute  the 
aquatic  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions. 

Bogardus  mill.  See  *mill i. 
bogart  (bog'art),  n.  See  * boggard , 4. 
bog-birch  (bog'berch),  n.  The  Carolina  buck- 
thorn, Rhamnus  Caroliniana.  [Minnesota.] 
bog-burst  (bog'berst),  n.  An  outbreak  or  flow 
of  peaty  materials  which  are  saturated  with 
water,  so  that  barriers  no  longer  restrain  them. 
Also  bog-flow. 

A discussion  of  bog-bursts,  with  special  reference  to  the 
great  outburst  of  a bog  in  the  Killamey  district  in  1896. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  206. 

bog-flow  (bog'flo),  n.  See  *bog-burst. 
boggard1,  n.  4.  The  hellgrammite.  [Local, 
U.  S.] 

bogie2,  n.  4.  A small  wheelbarrow  or  box 
upon  wheels,  made  of  light  boiler-plate  iron, 
used  in  the  removal  from  the  furnace  of  black- 
ash  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  by  the  Leblanc 
process. 

Bogie,  Colonel.  See  Colonel  Bogie. 
bogie-frame  (bo'gi-fram),  n.  The  pivoted  or 
swinging  frame  under  the  front  end  of  a loco- 
motive; the  track-frame, 
bogie-locomotive  (b6'gi-16-co-mo,/tiv),  n. 
Same  as  bogie-engine. 

bogie-spring  (bo'gi-spring),  n.  One  of  the 
springs  which  are  interposed  between  the 
truck  of  a locomotive  and  the  parts  supported 
by  it,  to  take  up  the  shocks  and  jars  due  to 
inequalities  in  the  road. 

Bognor  beds.  See  *bed>. 
bogong  (bo'gong),  n.  [Native  Australian.] 
An  Australian  noctuid  moth,  Agrotis  spina, 
which  occurs  in  enormous  numbers  in  Vic- 
toria, where  the  hibernating  adults  were  eaten 
by  the  aborigines. 

bog-ore  (bog' or),  n.  Same  as  bog-iron  ore. 
Bogoslovius  (bog-  6 - slo ' vi  - us),  n.  [NL., 
named  from  the  volcanic  island  of  St.  John 
Bogoslof  (Bogoslovu),  near  which  the  typical 
species  was  dredged.]  A genus  of  macruroid 
fishes  taken  in  deep  water  in  Bering  Sea. 
bog-slide  (bog'slid),  n.  Same  as  * bog-burst . 


bog-torches  (bogHAr'ches),  n.  The  golden- 
club,  Orontium  aquaticum:  so  called  from  the 
shape  and  color  of  its  flower-stalk  and  flowers. 
See  cut  under  Orontium.  Small,  Flora  South- 
eastern U.  S. 

bogum  (bo'gum),  n.  [Australian.]  The  name 
in  New  South  Wales  of  the  bean-tree  or  More- 
ton  Bay  chestnut,  Castanospennum  australe. 

It  yields  a soft,  fine-grained,  beautifully  figured,  brown 
wood,  which  is  not  very  durable.  See  black  -kbean  (f>). 

Bohairic  (bo-hi'rik),  n.  [Bohaireh,  Boheyreh, 
a district  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  + -ic.]  One 
of  the  main  divisions  of  Coptic  ; the  dialect  of 
the  coast  district,  spoken  in  the  northwestern 
Delta  of  the  Nile : formerly  named  Memphite 
(which  see).  Saludic  and  Bohairic  are  the  most  ini- 
portant  dialects  of  Coptic.  Since  the  fifteenth  century  the 
latter  has  been  the  language  of  the  sacred  books  of  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  country.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII. 
727. 

boheic  (bo-he'ik),  a.  [Bohea  + -ic.]  Derived 
from  Thea  Bohea,.— Boheic  acid,  a bibasic  acid, 
C7II10O6,  obtained  from  black  tea. 

Bohemian,  n.  6.  As  employed  by  the  French 
geologists,  the  later  deposits  of  Silurian  time, 
from  the  fine  development  of  these  strata  in 
the  Bohemian  basin  : equivalent  to  Upper  Si- 
lurian or  to  Silurian  in  its  restricted  sense, 
bohio  (bd-he'o),  n.  [Sp.  bohio,  bojio,  from  a 
native  W.  Ind.  name.]  A West  Indian  hut;  a 
thatched  hut  of  the  kind  used  by  the  negroes 
of  the  West  Indies. 

boil,1  n — Aleppo,  Delhi,  oriental,  tropical  boll. 

Same  as  Aleppo  ulcer  (which  see,  under  'ulcer). — Blind 
boil,  a sluggish  boil  in  which  pus  forms  slowly  and  there 
is  no  slough  or  core.— Bulama  boil  [Afr.  Bulama , island 
of  W.  Africa],  a phlegmon  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
worm  or  the  larva  of  an  insect  beneath  the  skin. — Bur- 
mese boil,  an  endemic  sore,  probably  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  Delhi  boil  or  Aleppo  ulcer. 

boil,2  71.  3.  The  period  during  which  the  car- 
bon is  being  burned  out  of  the  iron  in  a pud- 
dling-furnace. During  this  period  jets  of  burning 
carbonic  oxid  cover  the  surface  of  the  bath.  Lockwood, 
Diet.  Mecli.  Eng.  Terms. 

boiler,  n.  5.  A small  isolated  reef  or  atoll 
below  water.  [West  Indies  and  Bermuda.] 
—Belleville  boiler,  a type  of  sectional  boiler  much  used 
at  oiie  time  in  the  British  navy,  in  which  the  generating 
units  are  water-tubes  of  moderate  diameter : named  after 
its  designer. — Double  boiler,  a cooking-utensil  consist- 
ing of  two  metal  or  glazed- ware  vessels  nesting  one 
within  the  other.  The  larger  vessel  is  partly  filled  with 
water,  the  smaller  is  put  inside  of  it,  and  both  are  placed 
over  the  fire.  The  boiling  of  the  water  and  the  result- 
ing partly  inclosed  steam  cook  the  contents  of  the 
inside  vessel  without  danger  of  burning  from  direct  con- 
tact with  the  fire.  — Drop-flue  boiler,  a boiler  having 
flues  coming  in  from  the  sides  and  joining  a central  flue 
which  is  open  at  the  bottom.  The  hot  gases  come  in  the 
horizontal  flues  and  descend  the  center,  or  drop,  flue. — 
Elephant  boiler,  a horizontal  cylindrical  boiler  having 
one  or  more  shells  below  the  main  shell  and  connected  to 
the  latter  by  necks.— Elliptical  boiler,  (a)  A round- 
ended  or  oval-ended  boiler.  (0)  A boiler  whose  cross- 
section  is  an  oval  or  an  ellipse.— Field  boiler,  a boiler 
having  double  tubes,  the  inner  one  for  getting  water 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  outer  tube,  in  which  the  steam 
is  generated.  These  tubes  are  either  vertical  or  inclined. 
Hiscox,  Horseless  Vehicles,  p.  47.— Flash  boiler. 
See  flash-boiler.  — Lancashire  boiler,  a horizontal 
cylindrical  boiler  having  two  horizontal  flues  each  con- 
taining a furnace.  The  combustion  gases  pass  through 
the  flues  and  return  to  the  front  end  along  the  outside  of 
the  shell,  and  then  pass  back  underneath  the  shell. — 
Multitubular  boiler,  (a)  A boiler  having  a large  num- 
ber of  small  tubes  for  the  hot  gases  to  pass  through,  (b) 
A boiler  made  up  of  a number  of  tubes  in  which  steam 
is  generated ; a water- tube  boiler. — Niclausse  boiler,  a 
type  of  sectional  boiler  which  has  been  used  in  the  British 
navy,  in  which  the  generating  units  are  water-tubes  of 
moderate  diameter. — Oval  boiler.  Same  as  elliptical 
■kboiler  (a)  and  ( b ).—  Sectional  boiler,  a steam-generator 
in  which  the  plan  of  a single  enveloping  shell  to  contain 
the  water  and  steam  is  abandoned,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
number  of  small  generating  vessels  so  joined  together 
that  the  steam  formed  in  all  of  these  separate  units  or 
sections  is  delivered  from  a common  disengagement  sur- 
face into  a common  steam-space.  The  units  may  be  spher- 
ical or  they  may  be  cylindrical  water-tubes.  Such  sec- 
tional boilers  are  safer  because  stronger  to  resist  internal 
pressure,  and  rupture  of  one  unit  is  not  usually  followed 
by  a destruction  of  the  structure  as  a whole. — Semi- 
flash  boiler.  See  + flash-boiler—  Tubulous  boiler. 
Same  as  water-tube  boiler  (which  see,  under  water-tube). 

boiler-brace  (boi'ler-bras),  n.  A stay  or  tie- 
rod  between  the  shell  and  the  flat  end  of  a 
steam-boiler,  or  a tension-rod  running  from  end 
to  end  of  the  boiler  to  tie  the  flat  surfaces  to- 
gether and  prevent  bulging  or  other  deforma- 
tion under  pressure. 

boiler-cement  (boiTer-se-ment//),  n.  A mix- 
ture of  various  substances,  such  as  clay,  mag- 
nesia, etc.,  which  is  used  for  covering  boilers 
and  steam-pipes  to  prevent  or  check  the  radia- 
tion of  heat. 

boiler-compound  (boi'ler-konrtpound),  n.  Any 
substance  used  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
hard  scale  in  steam-boilers  which  use  impure 
feed-water.  As  the  impurities  are  of  so  many  vai'ieties, 
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the  boiler-compounds  have  to  be  adapted  to  each  case. 
Some  compound  of  soda  is  the  most  common  ingredient 
of  such  mixtures. 

boiler-felt  (boi'ler-felt),  n.  Anon-conducting 
covering  for  boilers,  steam-pipes,  etc.,  made 
of  matted  hair.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
felt. 

boiler-maker  (boi'ler-ma,/ker),  m.  1.  One  who 
makes  boilers ; a boiler-smith. — 2.  A petty  of- 
ficer in  the  United  States  navy. 

boiler-palm  (boi'ler-pam),  n.  1.  A pad  or  foot 
on  a bracket  which  is  used  to  fasten  or  support 
a boiler. — 2.  The  flattened  end  of  a boiler- 
stay,  where  it  is  enlarged  to  take  the  rivets; 
specifically,  that  part  of  the  knee,  bracket,  or 
tension-stay  which  goes  against  the  boiler  and 
is  fastened  to  it. 

boiler-scale  (boi'ler-skal).  n.  A substance  de- 
posited on  the  surfaces  of  boilers  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  water.  This  scale  is  due  to  im- 
purities in  the  water  precipitated  as  solids  on  heating,  and 
is  sometimes  hard  and  difficult  to  remove. 

boiler-smith  (boi'ler-smith"),  n Asmith  who 
forges  boiler-plates ; a boiler-maker. 

boiling-basket  (boi'ling-bas"ket),  n.  Among 
primitive  races,  a water-tight  basket  in 
which  liquids  are  boiled.  Generally  the  contents 
are  heated  by  means  of  red-hot  stones  which  are  thrown 
into  the  basket. 

boiling-house  (boi'ling-hous),  n.  A local 
West  Indian  term  for  the  building,  at  a sugar- 
mill,  in  which  the  cane-juice,  expressed  in  the 
cane-mill,  is  boiled  down  to  the  syrup  from 
which  sugar  is  made. 

Such  of  the  negroes  as  are  employed  in  the  mill  and 
boiling -houses  often  work  very  late. 

Bryan  Edwards,  A Hist,  of  the  Brit.  W.  Indies,  II.  160. 

Boiling-point  cf  the  thermometer.  ( a ) A small  nick 
on  the  glass  tube  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  showing 
the  observed  height  of  the  mercury  when  the  instrument 
is  wholly  immersed  in  steam  from  boiling  water.  For- 
merly the  bulb  only  was  placed  in  boiling  water,  but  now 
the  whole  instrument  is  immersed  in  the  steam.  (6)  A 
scale-division  near  the  above-mentioned  nick,  indicating 
the  boiling-point  under  standard  pressure  of  one  atmo- 
sphere. (c)  The  thermometric  temperature  of  standard 
boiling  water  or  its  steam,  that  is,  100°C.,  80°R.,  or  212°F. 
(</)  The  correct  reading  of  the  thermometer  immersed  in 
steam  from  boiling  water  under  some  special  low  pressure, 
such  as  that  on  the  summit  of  a mountain.  This  boiling- 
point  depends  directly  on  the  atmospheric  pressure  and 
is  utilized  to  ascertain  the  latter  when  the  mercurial 
barometer  is  not  available. 

Bojan  gneiss.  See  *gneiss. 

boje  (bo'ha),  n.  [Native  name.]  A name  in 
Porto  Rico  of  a rubiaceous  tree,  Antirhea  cor- 
iacea,  native  to  the  West  Indies,  it  furnishes 
a heavy,  strong,  durable  yellow  wood  used  for  carpenter 
work,  furniture,  and  the  framework  of  houses.  Also 
called  quina. 

B.  O.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Ori- 
ental Literature. 

bola  (bo'la),  n.  [Native  name.]  A name  in 
Bengal  of  the  mahoe  or  majagua,  Pariti  tilia- 
ceum.  See  mahoe,  1,  and  +majagua,  1. 

bolboporite  (bol-bo-po'rit),  ‘ n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
floXjioq,  a bulb,+  ndpor,  a pore,  + -ite2.]  One 
of  certain  fossil  bodies  found  in  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  Russia,  Canada,  and  New  York,  in- 
versely conical  or  clavate  in  form,  and  having 
the  narrower  end  smooth  but  the  broader 
pitted.  They  have  been  regarded  by  some  authors  as 
corals,  and  probably  some  of  the  bodies  to  which  this 
name  has  been  applied  are  of  this  nature  ; but  the  affilia- 
tions of  the  typical  bolboporites  are  still  dubious,  though 
their  microscopic  structure  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
test  of  the  Echinodermata. 

Bolderian  stage.  See  *stage. 

boldoin  (bol'do-in),  re.  [boldo  + -in2.]  Same 
as  boldine. 

bole2,  n.  3.  In  medieval  and  early  Renaissance 
art,  an  earthy  paste  added  over  gesso  as  a 
ground  for  tempera  painting  and  gilding. 

Directly  on  this,  and  without  the  usual  preparation  of 
bole,  gold  leaf  was  laid  over  the  whole  surface. 

Burlington  Magazine,  II.  89. 

Boleichthys  (bo-le-ik'this),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/3oAi),  a throw,  + fish.]  A genus  of 

darter-fishes,  typified  by  the  species  B.  fusi- 
formis. 

boleite  (bo'le-it),  re.  [Boleo  (see  def.)  -I-  -ite2.] 
An  oxychlorid  of  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  oc- 
curring in  deep-blue  cubic  crystals  and  related 
to  percylite : found  at  Boleo,  Lower  California. 

Bolelia  (bo-le'li-a),  re.  [NL.  (Rafinesque, 
1832),  an  anagram  of  Lobelia.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Campanu- 
lacese.  See  Downingia. 

Boleosoma  (bo'Te-o-so'ma),  re.  [NL.,  irreg. 
< Gr.  (3o?tr/,  a throw,  + aa/ia,  body.]  A genus 
of  tessellated  darters,  small  quick-moving 
fishes  of  the  brooks  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  B.  olmstedi  is  the  best-known  species. 


bolero 

bolero,  n.  3.  A short  jacket,  ending  about 
three  inches  above  the  waist-line : originally 
in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  jacket,  but  now 
made  in  many  fashions,  and  trimmed  either 
simply  or  with  extremely  elaborate  ornament. 

boletoid  (bo-le'toid),  a.  [Boletus  + -oid.] 
Like  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Boletus. 

Boliche  furnace.  Same  as  Spanish  f urnace. 

bolivar,  ».  2.  A large  ginger-cake.  [U.  S.] 

Bollmannia  (bol-mau'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  C. 
H.  Bollman,  an  American  scientist.]  A genus 
of  goboid  fishes  inhabiting  the  depths  of  the 
tropical  Pacific,  typified  by  the  species  B. 
chlamydes. 

bollo  (hol'd),  n.  A brick  of  amalgamated  sil- 
ver ore,  so  shaped  that  six  bricks  form  a cir- 
cular cake  with  a hole  in  the  center  to  allow 
the  mercurial  vapors  to  escape  during  the  dis- 
tillation process. 

boll-weevil  (bol'we-vl),  n.  See  cotton-boll 
*weevil.— Mexican  boll-weevil.  Same  as  kcotton- 
boll  weevil. 

bolo  (bo'lo),  n.  [Bisaya  bolo.\  l.Alongknife 
resembling  a Cuban  machete,  used  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  in  war. 


Bolo. 

(From  an  original  in  the  Amer.  Museum  of  Nat.  History,  New  York.) 

bolochore  (bo'lo-kor),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  Palp, 
a throw,  + xwprir,  spread  abroad.]  In  plujto- 
geog.,  a fruit  with  some  adaptation  for  the 
mechanical  propulsion  of  its  seeds  or  spores, 
or  a plant  bearing  such  fruit ; a sling-fruit ; a 
ballistic  or  catapult  fruit.  Bolochores  are 
divided  by  F.  E.  Clements,  the  author  of  the 
term,  into  *pladoboles,  *edoboles,  *xeriboles, 
and  +tonoboles.  See  these  terms, 
bolochorous  (bo-Iok'o-rus),  n.  [bolochore  + 
-ows.]  Having  the  character  of  or  pertaining 
to  bolochores. 

Bologna  flask,  hemp,  vial.  See  *flask, 

*hemp,  *vial. 

holograph  (bo'lo-graf),  n.  [Gr.  po'/f,  a throw, 
+ ypapeiv,  write.]  An  automatic  record  of  the 
indications  of  a bolometer.  Holographs  ot  the 
solar  spectrum  are  made  by  passing  the  spectrum  at  a 
constant  rate  over  the  face  of  the  bolometer  and  photo- 
graphing upon  a moving  sheet  the  deflections  of  a sensi- 
tive galvanometer  in  circuit  with  the  bolometer.  The 
result  is  a curve  giving  in  graphic  form  the  distribution 
of  energy  in  the  sun’s  spectrum  at  the  time  when  the 
holograph  is  taken.  Such  records  are  termed  spectro- 
bolographs. 

A study  of  the  yearly  variations  of  the  selective  absorp- 
tion of  the  Earth’s  atmosphere  by  the  aid  of  a long  series 
of  holographs. 

S.  P.  Langley , Astrophysical  Jour.,  March,  1903,  p.  93. 

holographic  (bo^lo-graf'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  effected  by  means  of  a holograph. 

The  holographic  method  can  be  employed,  which,  being 
independent  of  circle  readings,  and  involving  instead  a 
clock  work  of  extreme  accuracy,  gives  differences  of  devia- 
tion with  extraordinary  precision,  reaching,  as  we  said  in 
last  year’s  report,  to  within  a second  of  arc. 

Smithsonian  Pep.,  1898,  p.  72. 

boloman  (bo'lo-man),  n.  A man  armed  with 
a bolo.  [Philippine  Is.] 

Bolometric  curve,  a curve  indicating  the  distribution  of 
energy  in  the  spectrum  as  determined  by  measurements 
with  the  bolometer. 

bolsa  (bol'sa),  n.  [Sp.  bolsa , a purse.]  An  ex- 
change where  merchants  and  others  meet  to 
transact  their  business.  [Spanish-American 
and  the  Philippine  Is.] 

bolson  (bol-son'),  n.  [Sp.,  augm.  of  bolso , 
a purse,  < bolsa,  a purse:  see  burse , purse.] 
In  phys.  geog a basin-shaped  depression  in- 
closed on  nearly  all  sides  by  mountains. 
[Southwestern  U.  S.] 

bolson-plain  (bol  -son  'plan),  n.  [ bolson  + 
plain.]  A plain  formed  of  land- waste  occupy- 
ing basin-like  depressions  among  mountains 
in  Mexico  and  contiguous  portions  of  the 
United  States.  See  +bolson. 

The  bolson  plains  may  be  considered  as  sections  of  an 
upraised  peneplain  surface  in  its  earliest  infancy,  at  a 
stage  in  which  they  are  as  yet  untouched  by  stream-action. 
They  could  not  exist  under  present  hypsometric  condi- 
tions except  in  an  arid  region,  which  snow-fed  perennial 
rivers  do  not  traverse.  Airutr.  Geol.,  Sept.,  1904,  p.  164. 

bolster,  n.,  2.  (p)  Same  as  bunk,  2.  (q)  In  arch.,  a 
horizontal  piece  of  wood  set  on  the  top  of  a post  and  pro- 
jecting on  one  or  both  sides : intended  to  diminish  the 
unsupported  stretch  of  a girder  or  beam,  or  to  act  as 
a corbel,  allowing  a post  to  be  set  upright  in  false  bearing 
beyond  the  axis  of  the  lower  post,  (r)  In paleobot.,  same 
as  ★ leaf-cushion . 


bolster- wagon  (bol'ster-wag',on),  n.  A form 
of  road-wagon  used  for  speeding  purposes. 
The  body  is  hung  on  side-bars  the  ends  of 
which  rest  on  bolsters  over  the  axles ; no 
springs  are  used. 

bolt1,  n. — Cremorne  bolt,  a casement-fastening  con- 
sisting of  two  long  bolts,  one  engaging  the  top  of  the 
window.frame  and  the  other  the  window-sill,  both  being 
inclosed  in  a casing  and  operated  by  a handle  at  the 
middle  of  the  casement.  It  is  sometimes  provided  with 
a third  bolt  which  locks  the  casements  together  and  is 
operated  by  the  same  handle. — Espagnolette  bolt,  a 
casement-fastening  consisting  of  a long  rod  placed  on  tile 
edge  of  the  casement  and  fitted  with  catches  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  By  means  of  a handle  the  rod  can  be  rotated 
to  cause  the  catches  to  engage  the  opposite  casements 
and  lock  them  together  at  the  top  and  bottom. — In-and- 
out  bolt,  a bolt  which  extends  through  the  pieces  to  be 
joined. 

bolt1,  v.  t.  9.  In  archery,  to  loose  too  soon 
after  drawing  the  bow.  See  *hold. — 10.  In 
golf,  to  putt  with  so  much  force  that  the  ball 
will  go  some  distance  past  the  hole  if  it  fails 
to  go  into  it. 

bolt-die  (bolt'd!),  n.  1.  A die  or  hob  for 
cutting  the  thread  on  a bolt. — 2.  A die  for 
shaping  blanks  for  bolts. 

bolt-dog  (bolt'dog),  n.  An  attachment  to  a 
lathe  for  driving  bolts. 

bolter1,  n.  2.  A machine  for  sawing  logs  into 
a size  suitable  for  cutting  into  small  strips. 
The  pieces  cut  by  a bolter  are  called  bolts,  and 
these  bolts  are  sawed  into  laths,  pickets,  etc., 
in  a gang-saw. — 3.  In  archery,  an  archer  who, 
after  drawing  the  bow,  looses  too  soon, 
bolting-reel  (bol'ting-rel),  ».  A reel,  covered 
with  bolting-cloth,  usedinseparatingfiour,  etc. 
bolting-saw  (boFting-sa),  n.  Bee  *bolter,  2. 
bolt-machine  (bolt'ma-shen"),  n.  A machine 
used  for  forging  the  shanks  of  bolts  from  stock 
which  has  been  rolled  to  the  size  of  the  head 
of  the  bolt.  It  consists  of  a series  of  forging- 
dies  which  vary  in  size  and  through  which  the 
body  of  the  bolt  is  passed  in  a proper  succes- 
sion. 

Boltonia  (bol-to'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (L’Heritier, 
1788),  named  in  honor  of  James  Bolton  (fl. 
1775-95),  an  English  botanist.]  A genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Asieracese.  There  are  4 or  5 
species,  natives  of  the  United  States.  They  are  some- 
times known  as  false  camomile.  They  are  tall,  leafy,  as- 
ter-like, glabrous  and  often  glaucous  perennial  plants, 
blooming  profusely  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  are 
excellent  for  the  hardy  border.  B.  asteroides  and  II.  lati- 
squama  are  sometimes  planted  in  gardens  for  their  showy 
bloom. 

bolt-ring  (bolt'ring),  n.  A small  ring  with  a 
spring-and-bolt  arrangement,  much  used  in 
modern  jewelry  for  holding  small  or  large  gems 
or  to  secure  necklaces. 

bolt-saw  (bolt's^),  n.  A saw  for  cutting  off  the 
bark-covered  slabs  from  a log  and  forming 
them  into  squared  bolts ; a saw  for  the  rough 
dressing  of  logs  in  the  forest, 
bolt-threader  (bolt'thred"er),  n.  A machine 
or  device  used  to  cut  the  thread  on  bolts, 
bolt-wire  (bolt'wir),  n.  Wire  which  is  to  be 
cut  into  blanks  for  small  bolts. 

Bolyaian  (bol-yl'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
John  Bolyai  (in  Hungarian,  Bolyai  Janos),  a 
Hungarian  geometer  who  was  born  at  Kolozs- 
v&r  in  1802,  and  who  died  at  Maros-Vfisarhely 
i n 1860 — Bolyaian  or  Bolyai  geometry.  See  +<jcome- 
try. 

bom,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  bomb. 
boma  (bo'ma),  n.  [Central  African.]  An  in- 
closure of  bushes,  thorn,  or  stakes  formed  as  a 
protection  for  a camp  or  village. 

I went  out  on  a sandspit  into  the  lake  and  camped, 
cutting  down  the  bush  and  placing  it  across  the  shore  end 
of  the  bank  so  as  to  form  a boma.  At  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  Turkana  attacked  and  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  boma,  a few  of  them  getting  into  camp. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  389. 
Bomb  calorimeter.  See  * calorimeter.— Bread-crust 
bomb,  a somewhat  rounded  mass  of  igneous  rock,  ejected 
in  a volcanic  eruption,  whose  surface  presents  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  that  of  baked  bread,  as  if  the  interior  had 
expanded  beyond  the  stretching  capacity  of  the  surtace 
crust.  The  more  or  less  vitrified  surface  and  the  seamed 
crust  are  characteristic. 

bombardier,  n.  4.  [cop.]  A former  name, 
among  the  Portuguese,  for  a Fleming  or  other 
foreigner. 

The  whole  country  spoke  of  this  boat  . . . with  a crew 
that  spoke  like  Bombardiers. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R,  G.  S.),  XL  82. 

bombardment,  n — Molecular  bombardment,  im- 

pact  of  the  molecules  of  a vapor  or  gas  against  a sub- 
merged body  or  against  any  wall  which  forms  a boundary 
to  the  gaseous  volume.  The  resultant  effect  is  the  pres- 
sure which  the  vapor  exerts.  Under  high  electrostatic 
strain,  especially  in  a high  vacuum,  such  bombardment 
may  exert  considerable  power  on  the  bodies  struck,  caus- 
ing them,  for  example,  to  give  off  X-rays  or  heat,  and  even 
fusing  very  refractory  substances,  as  platinum. 
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Bombax, n.  3.  [1.  c.]  A plant  of  the  genus  Bom- 
bax. — Bombax  cotton,  the  seed-hair  of  the  bombax, 
known  in  commerce  as  vegetable  down,  red-silk  cotton, 
God-tree  cotton , silk-cotton,  etc.  The  fiber  is  smooth, 
glossy,  pliable,  rectilinear,  and  from  white  to  yellow-brown 
in  color,  but  it  is  without  spiral  twist,  and  the  cell-walls 
are  thin  and  weak,  making  it  unsuitable  for  spinning ; 
hence  it  is  chiefly  used  for  such  purposes  as  stuffing  mat- 
tresses, etc. 

bombed  (bomd),  a.  [bomb  + - ed 2.  Cf.  F. 
bombe .]  Rounded:  as,  a bombed  frontal  bone. 
Keane , Ethnology,  p.  185. 

That  bombtd  brow,  that  eye  a kindling  clirysopraae. 

Browning,  Fifine,  x.  22. 

Bombinae  (bom'bi-ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bombus 
+ -inse.']  The  Bombidae  considered  as  a sub- 
family of  Apidse. 

bombom  (bom'bom),  n.  [Also  bombon,  bom- 
bong.  Philippine  Sp.]  Same  as  *bongbong. 
bombonne  (bom-bon'),  91.  [F.  bom  bonne,  <Pr. 
boumbouno,  < boumbo,  a bomb,  a bottle,  = F. 
bombe,  a bomb  : see  bomb 2.]  A hollow  vessel, 
usually  of  salt-glazed  stoneware,  either  egg- 
shaped  or  cylindric,  with  three  necks  at  the  top 
and  an  exit-tap  at  one  side  near  the  bottom  : 
used  in  the  condensation  of  acids  on  a manu- 
facturing scale : essentially  a Woulfe’s  bottle, 
bomb-signals  (bom'sig/,naiz),  «.  pi.  See  *sig- 
nal. 

Bcmbyces  (bom-bi'sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Bombyx.']  An  old  group  of  Lepidoptcra,  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  family  Bombycidse. 
Bombylioidea  (bom-biFi-o-id'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Coquillett,  1901),  < Bombylius  +"-oidea .]  A su- 
perfamily of  dipterous  insects  comprising  the 
so-called  bee-flies  of  the  family  Bombyliidse  and 
their  allies,  including  the  Apioceridee  and  My- 
daidas. 

Bombyx,  n.  3.  [/.  c.]  A wind-instrument  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  probably  sounded  by  a reed 
mouthpiece:  so  called  from  its  shape, 
bonanza,  n.  II.  a.  Very  extensive  and  prof- 
itable. Compare  bonanza,  n.,  2 Bonanzafarm, 

in  the  great  wheat-producing  regions  of  the  United  States, 
a farm  of  great  extent,  operated  on  a gigantic  scale.— 
Bonanza  fanner,  one  who  owns  and  operates  a bonanza 
farm. 

bonasi  (bo-na-se'),  n.  [Cuban  bonasi,  from  a 
native  name  (Pichardo).]  The  Cuban  name 
of  a species  of  grouper,  Mycteroperca  bonaci, 
a food-fish  of  the  West  Indies, 
bonaventia  (bon-a-ven'sha),  n.  [Origin  un- 
known.] A buggy  with  a wooden  dash  and  a 
standing  top.  [Pennsylvania.] 

Bonaventure  formation.  See  * formation . 
Bonaveria  (bo-na-ve'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Scopoli, 
1777),  named  in  honor  of  J.  B.  Bonaveria,  an 
Italian  botanical  artist  of  the  18th  century.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family 
Fabacese.  See  Securigera. 

Bonavist  bean.  See  *bemA. 
bonbo  (bon' bo),  ».  [Tibetan  Bon  (in  Eastern 
Tibet  Bhdn)  the  name  of  this  religion,  + Bod 
(Eastern  Bho),  Tibet.]  The  form  of  shamanism 
which  forms  the  indigenous  religion  of  Tibet. 
It  is  rapidly  waning  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lamaistic  form  of  Buddhism  which  is  now  the 
dominant  cult. 

bonbonnifere  (bon-bon-iar'),  n.  [F.]  A box 
for  holding  bonbons  or  confections. 
bond1,  12.  (c)  Same  as  bond-timber. — 14. 
In  elect.,  the  rod,  heavy  copper  wire,  or  weld 
which  is  used  to  connect  the  abutting  rails  of 
a railway-track  to  form  an  electric  circuit. — 
Bond  and  disposition  in  security,  an  expression 
equivalent  to  bond  and  mortgage  on  land. — rouble 
bond.  In  certain  cases  the  atoms  in  chemical  compounds 
do  not  exhibit  their  full  valency.  This  behavior  can  some- 
times be  expressed  by  the  assumption  of  a double  union 
or  bond  between  two  polyvalent  atoms,  as  in  ethylene, 
H2O : CH2.  The  double  bond  is  not  stronger  than  two 
single  bonds,  nor  in  any  way  equivalent  to  them,  except 
arithmetically.  Compounds  assumed  to  possess  them  are 
usually  most  readily  attacked  at  the  position  of  the 
double  bond,  either  by  reagents  or  by  decomposing  agen- 
cies, such  as  heat.  In  general,  organic  compounds  with 
a double  bond,  such  as  defined,  are  distinguished  by  their 
ability  to  form  derivatives  by  addition,  while  those  with- 
out double  unions,  as  paraffins,  form  derivatives  by  sub- 
stitution.— Joint  bond,  in  laic,  an  undertaking  executed 
by  two  or  more  parties  all  of  whom  must  be  joined  as 
defendants  in  an  action  upon  the  bond. — Resignation 
bond,  (a)  In  eccles.  low,  an  instrument,  usually  attested 
by  a notary,  by  which  a beneficed  clergyman  voluntarily 
surrenders  his  benefice.  ( b ) In  Scots  law,  the  surrender 
of  a fee  to  a superior.— Tax  bond.  See  irtax. — Three- 
quarter  bond.  Same  as  heart-bond. 
bond1,  v.  t.  6.  To  unite  the  ends  of  (two  adja- 
cent rails,)  either  by  copper  wires  or  cables, 
or  by  welding,  in  order  to  secure  a low-resist- 
ance return-circuit  for  the  electric  current. 

Briefly,  my  experience  in  bonding  rails  is  that  in  the 
cast  weld  made  since  1898  the  bond  at  the  beginning  ot 
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the  pour  is  of  lower  resistance  than  a 90- pound  rail  of  the 
same  length  as  the  weld. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  April,  1904,  p.  287. 

Bondon  cheese.  See  *cheesfA. 
bond -wire  (boud'wlr),  n.  A wire  used  to 
make  a good  joint  for  the  conduction  of  elec- 
tricity from  one  railway  rail  to  another. 
bone1,  n.,  6.  (e)  In  card-playing,  a chip  ot  the  smallest 
value. 

10.  A piece  of  horn  or  wood-fiber  inserted  in 
the  sole  of  a wooden  golf-club  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  face  of  the  club  at  the  bottom. — 

11.  The  midrib  of  a leaf,  especially  that  of  a 
sugar-cane  leaf  or  the  large  midrib  of  a palm- 
leaf.  [Colloq.,  West  Indies.]— Bone-wire.  See 
kwirel.  — Cavalry  bone,  a bone  sometimes  developed 
in  the  adductor  muscle  of  the  thigh  in  men  who  are  con- 
stantly in  the  saddle.— Dissolved  bone,  bone  which 
has  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  produce 
the  soluble  monocalcic  phosphate  for  use  as  a fer- 
tilizer. The  term  has  often  been  used  as  a trade-name 
to  include  mineral  phosphates  similarly  treated,  these 
in  some  cases  consisting  of  or  containing  the  debris  of 
tossil  bone.— Exercise  bone.  Same  as  cavalry  kbone  or 
kdritl-bone.—  Ground  bone.  Same  as  bone-dust  and 
kbone-meal. — Incabone.  Same  as  interparietal  bone 
(which  see,  under  /ub’  r perietal). — Ligament  bone.  Same 
as  sesamoid  bone.— Lingual  bone,  the  hyoid  bone.— 
Riolan’s  bones,  small  detached  bones,  like  Wormian 
bones,  occasionally  present  in  the  suture  between  the 
occipital  bone  ami  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.— Suspensory  bones,  in  the  fish  skull,  the  chain 
of  bones  connecting  the  mandible  to  the  cranium,  con- 
sisting of  the  hyomandibular,  the  symplectic,  and  the 
quadrate.— Ungual  bone.  See  kunyual. 

bone1,  v.  t.  5.  To  ‘hold  up’  with  a demand  or 
importunate  request  for  something,  as  for  a 
small  loan : as,  to  Imne one  fora  ‘fiver.’  [Colloq.] 
bone-body  (bon'bod  i),  n.  In  ceram.,  the  com- 
position of  natural  soft-paste  porcelain,  which 
contains  a certain  proportion  of  calcined  bone. 

His  body  was  neither  that  of  the  French  potters  nor  the 
true  bone  of  the  English,  but  partook  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  both,  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime,  as  shown 
by  analysis,  being  about  eight  per  cent.,  a very  much 
smaller  percentage  than  in  the  English  bone-body. 

E.  A.  Barber,  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  U.  8.,  p.  126. 

bone-cell  (bon'sel),  n.  In  histol.,  one  of  the 
stellate  cells  which  produce  bone;  an  osteo- 
blast. 

bone-conduction  (bon'  kon-duk  " shon),  n. 
Transmission  of  sound-waves  to  the  auditory 
apparatus  through  the  bones  of  the  face, 
bone-corpuscle  (bon'kor 'pus-1),  n.  Same  as 
*bone-cell  or  osteoblast. 

bone-dry  (bon'dri),  a.  Very  dry;  as  dry  as  a 
bone.  Modern  Amer.  Tanning,  p.  189. 
bone-fat  (bon'fat),  n.  Fatty  matter,  of  soft, 
semisolid  consistence,  extracted  from  bones 
by  melting  or  by  the  use  of  solvents:  used  in 
making  cheap  soaps.  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus- 
try, VI.  825. 

bone-flour  (bon'flour),  n.  The  most  finely  di- 
vided portion  of  ground  bones,  separated  from 
the  coarser  parts  by  sifting : used  as  a fertilizer. 
Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  industry,  VII.  821. 
bone-heap  (bon'hep),  to.  1.  A heap  of  bones. 
— 2.  In  archseol. , a refuse-pile  eoutainingbones 
and  other  remnants  of  food  of  a prehistoric 
village.  Bone-heaps  are  also  found  near  vil- 
lages of  modern  primitive  tribes, 
bonellein  (bo-nel'e-in),  n.  [ Ronell-ia  + -e-  + 
-in2.]  A green  pigment  obtained  from  Bonel- 
lia  viridis. 

bone-meal  (bon'mel),  n.  Bones  reduced  to  a 
rather  coarse  powder  by  grinding : used  in 
agriculture  as  a fertilizer.  Jour.  Soc.  Chem. 
Industry,  X.  151. 

bone-oil,  n.  2.  Fatty  matter,  of  liquid  consis- 
tence at  common  atmospheric  temperature, 
extracted  from  bones  by  heating  them  with 
water  or  by  the  use  of  solvents : used  in  soap- 
making. 

bone-painting  (bon'pan"ting),  n.  The  custom 
of  paiuting  the  bones  of  skeletons,  particu- 
larly those  of  friends  and  relations.  This  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  prevailed  in  many  parts  of 
prehistoric  America  and  also  in  other  conti- 
nents. 

bone-powder  (b6n'pou,/der),  n.  Bones  reduced 
to  powder  by  grinding  : used  in  agriculture  as 
a fertilizer,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed 
fertilizers.  Jour. Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  YU.  133. 
bonery  (bd'ne-ri),  n.  [bone1  + -ery.]  A place 
where  bones  are  deposited, 
boneset,  n. — Bastard  boneset.  Same  as  upland  -kbone - 
set.  — Blue  boneset,  the  mist-dower,  Eupatorium  codes- 
tinwm. — Climbing  boneset,  the  climbing  hempweed, 
Willughbsea  scandens.—  False  boneset,  any  plant  of  the 
genus  Kuhnia. — Purple  boneset,  tile  joepye-weed, 
Eupatorium,  purpureum. — Upland  boneset,  Eupa- 
torium sessilifolium,  a species  with  sessile  but  not  con- 
nate leaves. 

bone-shaker  (bon'sha-ker),  n.  A humorous 
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name  applied  to  the  bicycle  before  the  intro- 
duction of  rubber  or  pneumatic  tires  and  other 
improvements.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  324. 
bone-tankage  (bon'tangk,/aj),  «.  Meat  offal 
containing  more  or  less  bone  in  fragments: 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers, 
bonga  (bdng'gii),  n.  ITagalog  and  Bisaya 
bonga  ( bongga ).]  The  betel-nut  palm  (Areca 
Cathecu ),  the  nuts  of  which,  together  with  the 
leaves  of  the  betel-pepper  and  a little  lime, 
form  a masticatory  called  buyo.  See  areca-nut. 
bongo  (bong'gd),  n.  [Nat.  African.]  A large 
antelope,  Boocercus  enryceros,  related  to  the 
harnessed  antelope,  found  in  the  forests  of 
Central  and  East  Africa.  Horns  are  present  in  both 
sexes ; the  hair  is  short,  of  a chestnut  color,  and  there  are 
a few  white  markings.  In  the  eastern  bongo,  Boocercus 
piirnceroa  isaaci,  these  markings  tend  to  form  stripes. 

bonifacial  (bon'i-fa'shal),  a.  [boniface  + - ial. ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a boniface  or  the  landlord 
of  an  inn.  G.A.Sala. 

boning2  ( bo'ning),  n.  A form  of  machine-sew- 
ing in  which  two  or  more  parallel  lines  of 
stitches  are  made  in  the  fabric : used  espe- 
cially in  corset-making  as  a means  of  holding 
the  bones  in  place.  See  two-needle  machine, 
under  *sewing-m  a chine. 

boning-knife  (bo'nrag-uif),  n.  Akitchen-knife 
with  a short,  wide,  and  pointed  blade,  used  in 
boning. 

boning-stick  (bo'ning-stik),  «.  Same  as  bon- 
ing-rod. 

boninite  (bo-nin'-it),  n.  [Bonin  (Islands  of 
Japan)+-*fe2.]  A term  proposed  bv  Petersen 
(1891)  for  a glassy  andesite  containing  bron- 
zite,  diallage,  and  olivine,  occurring  in  the 
Bonin  Islands,  Japan. 

bonisni  (bo'nizm),  n.  [L.  bonfus),  good,  +-ism.~\ 
The  doctrine  that  the  world  is  good,  but  not 
the  best  possible.  See  optimism. 
bonist  (bo'nist),  n.  [bon(ism)  +-«.?(.]  One  who 
believes  that  the  world  is  good,  but  not  the 
best  possible. 

bonito1,  n.  (g)  In  Australia,  the  oceanic  bonito,  Oymno- 
sarda  pelamis . 

bonito2  (bo-ne'to),  a.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  bueno,  < L. 
bonus,  good:  see  boon 2.]  Pretty;  nice;  fine; 
graceful : an  epithet  in  use  in  Spanish-speak- 
ing countries  or  regions  originally  settled  by 
Spaniards. 

bonnet,  «.,  8.  (6)  A portion  of  a coal-seam 
left  for  a roof,  (c)  A flat  piece  of  wood  on  the 
top  of  a prop,  (d)  pi.  Gas-eoal  or  shale  over- 
lying  a coal-seam  or  worked  with  it.  [Scotch  in 
senses  b,  c,  and  d.]— 15.  The  lid  or  cover  of  a 
hole  by  which  access  may  be  had  to  valves  or 
other  apparatus  in  a closed  chamber. — 16. 
The  protecting  hood  over  the  machinery  or 
motor  of  a motor-vehicle,  in  front  of  the  dash- 
board.— 17.  The  plate  on  the  motor-crank 
case,  or  on  the  transmission  gear,  normally 
closed,  through  which  the  cranks  and  gears  of 
a motor-ear  can  be  inspected  and  cleaned  and 
oiled.  — 18.  pi.  The  spatter-dock,  Nymph  tea 
advena&wi  the  otherspeeies.  See  KymphlB'i1,  1. 
bonnet,  v.  t.  2.  To  provide  with  an  iron  shield 
or  bonnet:  as,  to  bonnet  a safety-lamp.  Jour. 
Inst.  Elect.  Eng.  (Bond.),  1900-1901,  p.  834. 
bonnethead  (bon'et-hed),  n.  A species  of 
hammerhead,  Sphyrna  tiburo,  abundant  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  head 
is  kidney-shaped,  rather  than  ha  mmer-shaped 
as  in  the  true  hammerhead  ( S . zygsena). 
bonnet-press  (bon'et-pres),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  shaping abonuet  by  pressing  and  ironingit. 
bonnet-skate  (bon'et-skat),  n.  In  ichth.,  the 
common  skate. 

bonnet-stack  (bon'et-stak),  n.  A metal  chim- 
ney-stack having  a cover  or  lid  over  its  top, 
at  a slight  distance  above  the  opening,  to  pre- 
vent snow  and  rain  from  falling  into  it.  Some- 
times the  bonnet  is  made  part  of  a spark-ar- 
rester netting  over  the  top. 
bonnet-wire  (bon'et-wir),  n.  A wire  for  stiff- 
ening hats  and  bonnets. 

Bononian  beds.  See  *bedt. 

Bonsor’s  black.  See  *b!ack. 
bont-tick (bont'tik),  n.  [D.  bont.  variegated,  + 
E.  tick.]  A South  African  ixodid,  Amblyomma 
hebreeum,  parasitic  on  live  stock:  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  variegated  color  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  adult  male.  See  bont-leg  *tick. 

The  tick  of  greatest  importance,  because  of  its  injuries 
to  stock,  is  Amblyomma  hebreeum  Koch,  commonly  known 
as  the  bont  tick.  “ Bont  ” is  a Dutch  word,  equivalent  to 
“variegated,”  and  its  application  in  this  case  has  refer- 
ence to  the  mixed  coloring  on  the  back  of  the  male. 

C.  P.  Lounsbury,  in  Proc.  Assoc.  Econ.  Ent.,  1900,  p.  41. 


book-stamp 

bon  voyage  (boh  vwo-yazh').  [F.]  A parting 
salutation  meaning,  I wish  you  ‘a  pleasant 
journey’  (or  ‘voyage’  if  by  water), 
bony-fish,  ».  2.  A common  name  of  the  ten- 
pounder,  Elops  saurus,  of  the  family  Elopidx, 
an  abundant  and  widely  distributed  fish  in 
tropical  seas. 

bony-tail  (bo'ni-tal),  n.  A fish  of  the  Gila 
river,  Gila  elegans.  Also  called  Gila  trout. 
boobook  (bo-bok'),  n.  [In  allusion  to  the  cry 
of  the  bird.]  A small  owl,  Athene  boobook,  of 
a rusty  red  color,  found  in  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania: so  named  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
call  or  hoot. 

Booby  prize.  See  +prizei, 
boobyalla  (bo-bi-a'la),  n.  [Aboriginal  name.] 
A tree  of  southeastern  Australia  and  of  Tas- 
mania, Acacia  longifolia,  a shrubby  form  of 
which  is  common  in  the  coast  regions  and  is 
of  service  in  binding  the  saDds.  Also  called 
native  willow. 

boodle1,  n.  4.  Same  as  newmarket,  1. 
boodlerism  (bod'ler-izm),  n.  The  practice, 
by  persons  in  public  office,  of  asking  or  ac- 
cepting bribes,  or  of  making  corrupt  bargains 
for  their  own  profit,  as  in  selling  votes  for 
money,  office,  or  influence.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 
Boohoo  fever.  See  * fever. 
boojery,  n,  See  *budgeree. 
boojum  (bo'jum),  n.  [A  made  word  based 
unconsciously  on  boo,  with  a Latin-looking 
termination,  -jum,  -turn.]  An  imaginary  ani- 
mal introduced  by  C.  L.  Dodgson  (“Lewis  Car- 
roll”)  as  a particularly  dangerous  variety  of 
‘snark,’  into  his  “ Hunting  of  the  Snark.” 
Book  Of  responses,  in  Scots  law,  the  account,  kept  by 
the  directors  of  the  chancery,  for  entering  all  non-entry 
and  relief  duties  payable  by  heirs  taking  precepts  from 
chancery.— Book  Of  the  Covenant,  a code  of  laws 
which,  according  to  Exodus  xxiv.,  is  ascribed  to  Moses. 
Recent  writers  consider  the  substance  of  the  code  to  be 
found  in  Exodus  xx.  24-xxiii.  19.  Also  called  Greater 
B»ok  of  the  Covenant..— Book  Of  the  Dead,  a papyrus 
which  the  Egyptians  placed  with  the  mummy  in  the 
coffin,  to  furnish  the  deceased  with  needf indirections  for 
the  journey  to  the  life  beyond.— Book \alue,  in  book - 
keeping,  the  value  of  any  commodity  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  a firai  or  commercial  concern,  as  distinguished 
from  its  market  value  (which  see,  under  Caro- 

line Books,  four  books  written  under  the  direction  of 
Charlemagne,  during  the  controversy  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury concerning  image- worship.  The  books  contain  a 
censure  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nicrea  on  the 
adoration  of  images,  and  established  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  Christian  art  in  representing  Christian  ideas. 
— Golden  book.  See  ’kgolden.— Little  Book  of  the 
Covtnant,  the  name  given  by  critics  to  the  Drief  legisla- 
tive section  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  12-26,  the  contents  of  which 
are  similar  to  parts  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant. — Red 
bock.  See  ★redl. 

Bookbinders’  varnish,  wire.  See  *i tarnish, 
*wire. 

book-buyer  (buk'bl-er),  n.  One  who  buys 
books. 

book-crab  (buk'krab),  n.  Same  as  book-scor- 
pion. 

booker  (buk'er),  ».  It.  A writer  of  books;  a 
scribe. — 2.  A ‘spotter.’  All  the  Year  Round, 
July  11,  1863. — 3.  An  entry-clerk  or  book- 
keeper.— 4.  One  who  makes  up  finished  goods 
into  ‘hooks.’ 

book-gill  (buk'gil),  n.  The  respiratory  or- 
gan of  Limulvs,  which  is  regarded  as  com- 
parable to  the  lung-book  of  a scorpion  everted 
and  adapted  for  aquatic  respiration, 
booking  (buk'ing),  n.  The  act  of  engaging  or 
securing  beforehand  (by  registry  or  payment) 
a box  or  seat  at  the  opera,  a passage  on  a 
steamer  or  train,  etc. 

book-lung  (buk'lung),  n.  The  lung-book  of  a 
scorpion.  See  *Ivng-book.  Parker  and  Bas- 
well,  Zoology,  I 605. 

book-marker  (buk'mark-er),  n.  Same  as  book- 
mark. 

book-number  (buk'num-ber),  n.  In  library- 
cataloguing,  a particular  number  (or  a number 
and  a letter)  designating  the  book  in  its  proper 
sequence  in  the  smallest  division  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  is  the  number  that  is  individual  to  the  book 
itself  or  any  copy  of  it,  and  with  the  class-number  (which 
may  he  borne  by  a thousand  books)  makes  up  its  identiflea- 
tion-mmiber  not  only  in  the  given  library,  but  in  every  li- 
brary using  the  same  system.  The  accession-number, which 
marks  the  order  of  receipt,  belongs  only  to  the  particular 
copy  which  bears  it.  In  the  Cutter  and  Dewey  systems 
the  book-number  consists  of  the  initial  letter  or  letters  of 
the  author’s  name,  followed  by  a number  which  indicates 
in  a printed  list  the  rest  of  the  name. 

book-sewer  (buk'so"er),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  fasten  together  with  thread  the 
different  sections  or  foldings  of  a book, 
book-stamp  (buk'stamp),  n.  The  plate  of 
hard  metal  (usually  of  brass)  which  contains 


book-stamp 

the  decoration  or  letters  selected  for  stamping 
the  covers  of  a book. 

booky1  (buk'i),  a.  [book  + -yl.]  1.  Bookish; 
given  to  reading:  as,  a booky  person. — 2.  De- 
rived from  books:  as,  booky  lessons.  Mark 
Twain.  [Colloq.] 

booky  (buk'i),  n.  [ book  + -y2.]  Same  as  book- 
maker, 3.  [Slang.] 

bool3  (bol),  n.  [Australian.]  Same  as  *beals. 
boom3,  n.  6.  A pole  fastened  lengthwise  of  a 
load  of  hay  to  bind  the  load.  Stand.  Diet. 
— Down  booms!  ( naut .),  an  order  to  send  on  deck  the 
studdingsail-booms  from  the  yard-arms.  — Sheer  boom, 
a boom  so  secured  that  it  guides  floating  logs  in  the  de- 
sired direction.  Also  called  fender  boom  and  glancing 
boom. 

The  formation  of  the  gorge  is  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  driving  of  piles  in  the  M ississippi  River  at 
a point  a few  miles  above  Alma,  Wis.,  to  hold  a cheer 
boom  tor  the  purpose  of  running  the  logs  which  had  been 
loosened  from  the  sandbars  and  shores  of  the  Chippewa 
and  Mississippi  rivers  by  the  recent  heavy  rains  into  the 
Zunibra  .River  for  safe  harbor. 

U.  S.  Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  Nov.,  1896,  p.  407. 

boomah  (bo'ma),  n.  A false  spelling  of  boomer*-, 
1 (a  kangaroo),  used  on  the  supposition  that 
the  name  was  native  Australian, 
boom-band  (bom'band),  n.  A band  fur  the 
boom  of  a sail-boat.  It  is  made  in  two  parts  held 
together  on  the  boom  by  bolts  and  nuts,  and  fitted  with 
an  extra  half-band  for  holding  the  hook  of  a block. 

boom-buoy  (bom'boi),  n.  Same  as  * boom-stay. 
boom-cham  (bom'chan),  n.  A short  chain 
which  fastens  boom-sticks  end  to  end. 
boom-company  (bom'kum-pa-ni),  n.  A cor- 
poration engaged  in  handling  floating  logs, 
and  owning  booms  and  booming  privileges. 
[U.  S.] 

boom-crane  (bom'kran),  n.  A crane  having  a 
vertical  mast,  steadied  at  the  head  and  foot 
by  proper  pivots,  and  a horizontal  boom  pro- 
jecting at  right  angles  from  the  mast,  and 
braced  to  it  by  an  inclined  strut ; a *jib  crane 
(which  see). 

booming3  (bbm'ing),  n.  In  mining,  ground- 
sluicing  on  a large  scale  by  emptying  the  con- 
tents of  a reservoir  at  once  on  material  col- 
lected below,  thus  removing  boulders.  Coal 
and  Metal  Miners?  Pocketbook. 
boom-rat  (bom'rat),  n.  In  lumbering,  one  who 
works  on  a boom.  [Slang.] 
boom-stay  (bom'sta),  n.  A heavy  weight  used 
to  anchor  booms  in  deep  water,  its  position 
being  indicated  by  a pole  or  float  attached  to 
it.  Also  called  a boom-buoy. 
boom-stick  (bom'stik),  «.  In  lumbering , a 
timber  which  forms  part  of  a boom.  [U.  S.] 
boom-town  (bom'toun),  n.  A town  or  com- 
munity which  has  acquired  sudden  wealth  and 
notoriety  through  land  speculation,  etc. ; also. 


borer 

The  great  mystery  of  the  Blacks  is  the  Boro— a cere-  BorboridfP  fbor-bor'i-dei  n n I TNT,  ( llnr 
mony  at  which  the  young  men  found  worthy  receive  the  1 V a r -i  ’ o’  1 , 1 V V o'- 

rank  of  warriors.  R.  M.  Praed,  Australian  Life,  p.  24.  boros  -f-  -Hue.  j A family  of  acalyptrate  flies, 

boracha  (bo-rii'tsha),  n.  [Braz.  Pg„  apartic-  ^11,  stout  species,  usually  of  dark 

ular  use  of  Pc'  borraeha  a leather  bottle  a eo  or  and  with  clear  wings.  They  occur  ill  large 
“f„g:  ill nl  \ leather  bottle,  a number8  on  the  du  of  animal"  and  bre/d  excluKiVely  in 
rubber  bag,  etc. : seeborachio.]  Aconventional  this  substance. 

weight  of  crude  india-rubber,  used  to  designate,  Borborus  (bor'bo-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen, 


in  the  Amazonian  rubber  districts,  the  bundle 
in  which  india-rubber  is  shipped. 

borage,  re.—  Ceylon  borage,  a coarse,  hardy  annual 
plant,  Boraginoiaes  Zeylanicum(Borago  Zeylanica  of  Bur- 
man),  a native  of  southern  India  and  Ceylon,  and  nat- 
uralized in  Australia  and  Tasmania. — Native  borage,  a 
name  in  Australia  of  the  Ceylon  borage. 

Borago  (bo-ra'go),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1753, 
adopted  from  Tournefort,  1700) : see  borage.] 


real  estate  boragoid  (bo'ra-goid),  a. 


a town  which  originated  in 

‘boom.’  [Western  U.  S.]  of  the  Boraginacese,,  + -oid.]  Resembling  Rora- 

boomy  (bo'mi),  a.  [boon + -y l].  Hollow;  go:  applied  specially  to  the  extreme  extra- 
deeply  resonant.  axillary  inflorescence  of  certain  boraginace- 

boost1,  n.  2.  A charge  of  short  duration,  at  a ous  plants,  as  Anchusa.  Schumann. 
high  current-rate,  given  to  an  electrical  storage  borak*  (bor  ' ak),  n.  [See  * barrack 2.]  An 
battery  in  order  to  prolong  its  usefulness.  aboriginal  Australian  term  for  banter;  chaff ; 
booster  (b6'ster),_M.  [boost1  + -rrl.]  1.  One  fun,  especially  at  the  expense  of  another:  as, 


1830),  < Or.  fjApfJopog,  mud,  mire.]  A genus  of 
small  acalyptrate  flies  typical  of  the  family 
Borboridse,  containing  black  or  blackish-brown 
species,  some  of  which  have  rudimentary  wings. 
Bordeaux,  n.— Alizarin  Bordeaux,  a mordant  dye- 
stuff derived  from  anthracene.  It  is  similar  in  properties 
to  alizarin,  but  produces  colors  of  a much  bluer  character. 
— Bordeaux  B,  BL,  and  R,  synonymous  names  for  an 
acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  monoazo  type,  prepared  by  com- 
bining diazotized  a-naphthylamine  with  p-naphthol-di- 
sulphonic  acid.  It  dyes  wool  a vinous  red  in  an  acid  bath. 
— Bordeaux  BX,  a name  applied  to  two  acid  coal-tar 
colors  of  the  diazo  type  which  differ  but  slightly  in  com- 
position. They  both  dye  wool  a vinous  red  in  an  acid  bath. 
— Bordeaux  DH  and  S,  synonymous  names  for  an  acid 
coal-tar  color,  the  same  as  fast  kred  D. — Bordeaux'  ex- 
tra and  COV,  synonymous  names  for  a direct  cotton  coal- 
tar  color,  the  same  as  Kongo  kviolet.— Bordeaux  G.  (a) 
An  acid  coal-tar  color  similar  to  ★ Bordeaux  BX.  (b) 
Same  as  ★ Bordeaux  B.— Bordeaux  hammer.  See  k ham- 
mer1-— Bordeaux  mixture.  See  kmixture.— Bordeaux 
Pottery.  See  kpottery.— Brilliant  Bordeaux,  an  acid 
coal-tar  color  which  dyes  wool  a vinous  red  in  an  acid  bath. 
— Cotton  Bordeaux,  a direct  coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo 
type,  derived  from  diamido-diphenyl-ketoxim.  It  dyes 
unmordanted  cotton  a bluish  red  in  a salt  bath.— Dia- 
mine Bordeaux  B and  S,  two  direct  coal-tar  colors  of  the 
diazo  type,  derived  from  benzidine.  They  dye  unmor- 
danted cotton  a claret  red  in  an  alkaline  salt  bath.  — Di- 
azo Bprdeaux,  a direct  coal-tar  color  closely  allied  to 
primulin.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  in  a salt  bath,  but 
for  the  best  results  subsequent  diazotizing  and  developing 
are  necessary.— Fast  Bordeaux,  a mordant  acid  coal- 
tar  color,  same  as  cloth  kred  B. — Hessian  Bordeaux,  a 
direct  coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo  type,  derived  from  dia- 
mido-stilbene.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a claret  red 
in  an  alkaline  salt  bath.— Naphthylamine  Bordeaux. 
Same  as  alpha-naphthylamine  krea. 

bordereau  (b6r-dro'),  re.;  pi.  bordereaus  or  bor- 
dereaux (-droz',  -dro').  [F.,  OF.  borderel, 

bordrel,  < bord,  edge,  strip  of  paper,  etc.:  see 
board2,  border.']  A memorandum  or  note, 
especially  one  containing  a more  or  less  de- 
tailed list  of  documents, 
bordered,  p.  a.  2.  In  bot.,  having  the  margin 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  organ  either  in 
texture  or  color. — Bordered  pit,  one  of  the  pits  in 
coniferous  and  other  kinds  of  wood  which  are  surrounded 
by  a thickened  border.  They  consist  of  thin  spots,  pervious 
to  water,  and  regulate  the  passage  of  the  sap  from  one 
cell  to  another.  They  are  best  seen  in  radial  section.  See 
cuts  under  * Araucarioxylon  and  -kCupressinoxylon . — 
Bordered  pore.  Same  as  ★ bordered  pit. 

A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  type  of  the  borderism  (b6r'der-izm),  re.  A word,  an  ex- 
family Boraginacese,  including  3 species  all  pression,  or  conduct  characteristic  of  the  bor- 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  They  are  ders,  especially  the  English  and  Scottish 
annual  or  biennial  herbs,  with  hirsute  or  hispid  foliage  Border. 

and  showy  blue  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  In  some  \ , 

parts  of  Europe,  B.  officinalis  is  used  as  a pot-herb  and  D0rfl6r-p6H  (oOl  der-pen),  n. . A drawing-pen 
sometimes  with  salads.  Only  the  young  leaves  are  pala-  having  several  points,  used  in  making  broad 
tnh,A  See  bee-bread , 2.  decorative  edges  or  borders. 


Borago  officinalis  L. 

top  of  flowering- branch  (one-half  natural  size):  b,  fruit  (en- 
larged); c,  a stamen  (enlarged).  (From  Britton  and  Brown’s  “ 111. 
Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada.”) 


[Ror ago,  type-genus  border-shears  ( bor 'der-sherz)  , re.  Long- 
bandied  clipping-shears  for  trimming  the 
edges  of  lawns:  often  fitted  with  a small  wheel 
to  support  their  weight. 

borealize  (bo'ie-al-iz),  v.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  bore- 
alized  ; ppr.  borealizing.  To  adopt  northern 
manners  or  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking. 


who  boosts. — 2.  In  elect.,  a device  by  which 
the  electromotive  force  in  an  electric  circuit 
is  regulated. 

boot2,  re.  11.  In  agri.,  the  uppermost  leaf- 
sheath,  just  below  the  brush  or  head,  of  a 
broom-corn  plant ; also  the  lowest  leaf-bearing  borak2  (bo'rak), 
intemode  on  a stalk  of  wheat. 


to  poke  borak  at  one,  that  is,  to  make  game  of 
him.  [Colloq.,  Australia.] 


On  telling  him  my  adventures,  how  Bob  in  my  misery  vnT.  fhnv'ViH-’i 
had  “poked  borack"  at  me.  DOre-Dlt  ( uor  DIt;, 

Australasian  Printers'  Keepsake,  p.  75. 


Gill  gives  a Northern  origin  to  geaun  for  gown  and 
Spenser  borealized  in  his  pastorals. 

Lowell,  Introduction  to  Biglow  Papers,  2nd  ser.,  p.  174. 


.....  - Junod’s  boot,  a 

surgical  appliance  for  exhausting  the  air  surrounding  a 
limb  in  order  to  draw  blood  to  it. 


Spirit  distilled  from  rice. 


When  quiet  had  been  restored  we  all  sat  down,  and 
borak  (rice  spirit)  was  produced,  healths  drunk,  and 
. _ speeches  made.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  49. 

boot-grain  (bot  gran),  re.  A leather  made  from  Borate  of  lime 


cowhide:  used  for  heavy  boots.  Modern  Amer. 
Tanning,  p.  114. 

boothite  (both'It),  re.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Edward  Booth  of  California.]  A hydrated 
copper  sulphate  (CuS04+7H20),  similar  in 
form  to  melanterite  and  pisanite : found  in 
California. 

boot-leg,  re.  2.  One  of  the  levers  connected 
with  the  winding  mechanism  of  a spinning- 
mule:  so  named  from  its  shape.  Nasmith, 
Cotton  Spinning,  p.  269. 

boot-lick  (bot'lik),  re.  A mean,  cringing  per- 
son; a toady.  [U.  S.] 

booz,  v.i.  and  re.  A simplified  spelling  of  booze, 
boose. 

boquin  (bo-ken'),  re.  [Sp.]  A baize  of  coarse 
texture. 

bora2  (bo'ra),  re.  [Native  Australian.]  A cere- 
mony of  the  natives  of  eastern  Australia  by 
which  a boy  is  admitted  to  the  rights  of  man- 
hood. 


, a salt,  more  correctly  called  calcium  bo- 
rate, which  occurs  as  the  mineral  colemanite  in  great 
abundance  in  California,  and  is  used  as  a material  from 
which  to  makeboracic  acid  and  borax. — Borate  of  man- 
ganese, a salt  extensively  used  as  a dryer  to  hasten  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  by  linseed-oil  and  the 
consequent  hardening  of  paints  made  with  this  oil  as  a 
vehicle. 

borated  (bo'ra-ted),  a. 


re.  A piece  of  steel  which 
forms  the  cutting-edge  of  a rock-boring  drill. 
boree2  (bo -re),  re.  [Prob.  from  aboriginal 
Australian  (in  Queensland)  boorcah,  fire.  It  is 
especially  preferred  by  the  natives  for  fire- 
wood.] The  weeping  myall,  Acacia  pendula, 
which  yields  a hard,  close-grained,  violet- 
scented  wood  used  by  turners  and  cabinet- 
makers. [Eastern  Australia.] 
borele  (bor'e-le),  re.  [Bechuana.]  The  na- 
tive (Bechuana)  name  of  the  black  rhinoceros, 
Rhinoceros  bicornis,  used  frequently  as  a book- 
name. 

Mixed  or  treated  with  bore-meal  (bor'mel),  re.  The  fine  material 


boracic  acid  or  borax  or  with  both — Borated  taken  from  a hole  which  is  being  bored  through 

gauze,  gauze  prepared  with  boracic  acid  for  surgical  use  roeu  which  is  comminuted  bv  the  netimi  nf  the 
m dressing  wounds.— Borated  milk,  milk  to  which  bo-  v'.,,  ou  lb  commiuutea  oy  tne  action  ot  the 
racic  acid  or  borax,  or  both,  have  been  added  as  preserva- 

tives.  Careful  experiments,  made  by  the  United  States  BoreOgadllS  (bo-re-og'a-dus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
£eP^mentof  Agriculture,  have  shown  that  such  additions  popeag,  the  norl  h (Bdpetog,  of  the  north ) , + yadoc, 
to  food,  although  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  „ Xay.  i a ’ ac.  f 

poisonous,  are  unwholesome  and,  in  time,  injurious. — aJ1  , (see  Gcidusj.j  A genus  of  small  codfishes 
Borated  talcum,  finely  pulverized  talc  to  which  boracic  of  the  arctic  seas,  typified  by  the  species  B. 
acid  has  been  added.  Saida. 

borax,  Burned  borax,  borax  which  has  been  de-  borer,  re.  8.  A marine  snail,  as  TJrosalpinx 


prived  of  its  water  of  crystallization  by  being  heated. — 
Octahedral  borax,  in  chem.,  sodium  pyroborate  when 
crystallized  under  special  conditions  with  5 molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization  (Na2B407.5H20) ; it  then  assumes 
the  form  of  the  regular  octahedron.  The  common  or  pris- 
matic borax  contains  10  molecules  of  water  and  crystallizes 
in  monoclinic  forms. 


cinerea : so  named  because  of  its  habit  of  bor- 
ing through  the  shells  of  oysters  and  other 
m oil usks.— Accretion  borer,  an  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  growth  in  diameter  of  standing  trees.  It 
consists  of  a hollow  auger,  which,  when  bored  into  a 
tree,  extracts  a section  showing  the  annual  rings.— 


borer 

Apple-tree  borer  (a)  The  larva  of  the  American  ce- 
rambycid  beetle,  Saperaa  Candida  (which  see,  with  cut); 
the  round-headed  apple-tree  borer.  (6)  The  larva  of  the 
American  buprestid  beetle,  Chrysubothris  femorata 


c|ti 


a,  hollow  auger ; b,  hollow  handle  in  which  other  parts  are 
carried;  c,  rod  for  extracting  wood  section. 


(which  see,  with  cut)  ; the  flat-headed  apple-tree  borer. — 
Blackberry  saw-fly  borer,  the  larva  of  an  American 
insect,  Janus  fumipennis.—  Clear- wing  borer,  any  one 
of  several  species  of  moths  of  the  lepiaopterous  family 
Sesiidae,  whose  larva;  bore  into  trees,  as  Sesia  acerni,  the 
clear- wing  borer  of  the  maple. — Cucumber  caterpil- 
lar borer,  a pyralid  moth,  Diaphania  nitidalis,  found 
in  North  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  whose 
larvse  bore  into  the  fruit  of  cucumbers  and  melons.  The 
larva  is  also  called  the  pickle-ivorm. — Flathead  borer, 
the  larva  of  any  one  of  many  species  of  beetles  of  the  fam- 
ily Buprestidae  which  bore  into  the  branches  and  trunks 
of  trees  and  which  have  an  enlarged  and  flattened  thorax 
and  head  : as,  the  flat-headed  apple-tree  kborer,  larva  of 
Chrysobothrisfemorata.—  Hammer-head  borer.  Same 
as  flathead  -kborer  (which  see). — Increment  borer.  See 
accretion  kborer.—  Larger  corn-stalk  borer.  Same  as 
sugar-cane  borer  (which  see).—  Long-horned  borer,  a 
name  of  any  wood-boring  beetle  of  the  family  Cerambyci- 
dse—  Pacific  peach-tree  borer, the  larva  of  a sesiid  moth, 
Sanninoidea  opalescens,  which  bores  into  the  trunks  and 
larger  branches  of  the  peach  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States.— Peach-tree  borer.  ( b ) Same  as  peach- 
borer,  1. — Pear-tree  borer,  the  larva  of  a sesiid  moth, 
Sesia  pyri,  which  feeds  on  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark  of 
the  pear-tree  in  the  eastern  United  States.— Red  borer, 
the  larva  of  an  oriental  cossid  moth,  Zeuzera  coflex, 
which  bores  into  the  stems  of  the  coffee-plant  in  the  East 
Indies.— Round-headed  borer,  tile  larva  of  any  one  of 
many  species  of  beetles  of  the  family  Cerambycidae,  which 
bore  into  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  : in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  flat-headed  borers  of  the  coleopterous  fam- 
ily Buprestidae;  specifically,  the  round-headed  borer  of 
the  apple,  Saperda  Candida  — Sequoia-borer,  the  larva 
of  a sesiid  moth,  Vespamima  sequoias,  which  bores  into 
the  branches  of  the  sequoias  of  the  Pacific  coast. — 
Smaller  corn-stalk  borer,  an  American  phycitid  moth, 
Laodamia  lignoselius,  occurring  in  the  eastern  United 
States  and  South  America,  whose  larva  bores  into  the 
lower  sections  of  corn-stalks.—  Sugar-cane  borer,  (a) 
See  sugar-cane.  ( b ) The  larva  of  a crambid  moth,  Dia- 
treea  saccharalis,  which  bores  in  sugar-cane  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  southern  United  States,  where  it  is  also 
known  as  the  larger  corn-stallc  borer.  ( c ) A scolytid  bee- 
tle, Xyleborus  perforans.  (d)  The  larva  of  the  sugar- 
cane weevil,  a calandrid  beetle,  Sphenophorus  obscurus, 
common  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.—  Sweet-potato 
borer,  a brenthid  beetle,  Cylas  formicarius,  also  called 
sweet-potato  weevil,  occurring  in  Cochin  China,  Madagas- 
car, the  Antilles,  and  in  the  southern  United  States.  It 
bores  in  the  tubers  of  the  sweet  potato. — Tulip-tree 
borer,  any  one  of  several  coleopterous  insects  which  bore 
into  the  tulip-tree,  notably  the  cerambycid  Centrodera 
decolorata,  whose  larva  bores  into  the  heart-wood. — 
Wine-cask  borer,  a scolytid  beetle,  Xyleborus  perforans, 
which  frequently  perforates  wine-casks  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  It  also  attacks  sugar-cane. 

bore-rod  (bor'rod),  n.  A long  rod,  usually 
made  up  in  sections,  which  is  used  for  drill- 
ing deep  wells,  the  drill  being  carried  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  rod. 

Boreus  (bo-re'us),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1825), 
< Gr.  /3opE(oc,  boreal.]  A genus  of  curious 
mecopterous  insects  of  the  family  Panorpidee, 
composed  of  wingless  species  which  look  like 
small  wingless  grasshoppers.  They  are  often 
found  on  snow  in  the  winter. 

Borhysenidae  (bo-ri-e'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  Bor- 
hysena,  the  type-genus,  + -idee,  family  ending.] 
A family  of  extinct  creodont  mammals  whose 
members  have  some  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  living  marsupial  Thylacinus.  The  angle  ot 
the  jaw  is  somewhat  inflected,  and  very  few  of  the  teeth 
are  known  to  have  had  milk  predecessors.  The  known 
species  are  from  the  Santa  Cruz  formation  (Miocene?)  of 
Patagonia.  Ameghino,  1894. 

borickite  (bo'rik-it),  n.  [Named  after  Prof.  E. 
Boricky  of  Prague.]  A hydrated  phosphate  of 
ferric  iron  and  calcium,  occurring  in  reddish- 
brown  reniform  masses. 

boring-machine,  This  term  includes  a great  vari- 
ety of  wood-boring  machines  used  in  the  building  of  cars 
and  wagons,  in  making  furniture  and  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, etc.  They  are  named  from  the  work  they  do,  or 
from  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  augers.  They 
are  often  combined  with  other  machines.  Many  are  auto- 
matic in  action  and  adjustable  for  spacing  the  distances 
between  the  holes  or  for  boring  holes  at  different  angles, 
and  they  range  in  size  from  a single-auger  bench-machine 
up  to  very  large  multiple  borers  having  ten  or  more  augers 
making  holes  at  different  angles  and  of  different  sizes. — 


a,  table  with  vertical  traverse;  b,  adjustable  stop  for  holding 
work  on  table;  r,  treadle  operating  table  to  bring  work  up  to 
augers;  o',  spindles  carrying  augers,  adjustable  to  any  position  ; 
e,  belt  operating  all  spindles. 


Boring-and-drilling  machine,  a boring-machine  that 
can  also  be  used  for  drilling,  tapping,  and  screw-cutting. 
Both  horizontal  and  vertical  forms  are  in  use.  One  type 
has  a vertical  spindle  supported  by  a saddle  which  has  a 
traverse  on  a cross-rail  supported  between  two  columns. 
The  saddle  and  the  cross-rail  are  swiveled,  enabling  the 
operator  to  present  the  boring-tool  to  the  work  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  cross-rail  has  a traverse  up  and  down  the  whole 
height  of  the  columns  to  admit  large  work  under  the  point 
of  the  boring-tool.  Other  types  have  horizontal  spindles, 
with  a fixed  or  a movable  table.  When  the  table  is  given 
a feed-motion,  the  machine  can  also  be  used  in  milling. 
— Boring-and-facing  machine,  a boring-machine  hav- 
ing an  attachment  called  a facing-head  on  the  boring-bar 
for  facing  or  finishing  the  outside  surfaces  of  the  work, 
the  ends  of  cylinders,  etc. — Boring-and-tuming  ma- 
chine, a boring-machine  having  a horizontal  revolving 


Boring-and-tuming  Machine. 

a,  revolving  table;  b,  b,  housing  ; c,  cross-rail ; d,  d,  saddles  trav- 
ersing cross-rail,  one  in  inclined  position;  e,  tool-bar \f,  slotting 
attachment ; g,  bed  on  which  housing  travels  forward  and  back  : 
housing  shown  in  forward  position.  Boring-bar  carried  on  extra 
saddle  not  shown. 


table  and  vertical  boring  and  cutting-tools,  upheld  by  a 
tool-bar  or  boring-bar  supported  from  saddles  that  trav- 
erse a cross- rail  supported  by  housings.  In  essential  feat- 
ures it  is  a modification  of  a lathe,  set  on  end,  the  rotary 
table  taking  the  place  of  the  vertical  face-plate  of  the  lathe. 
The  cross- rail  carrying  cutting- tools  is  also  an  adaptation 
from  the  planer,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  this  ma- 
chine the  traversing  table  has  a rotary  motion,  the  cutting 
being  done  in  circles  : hence  the  name  turning-machine. 
In  small  machines  only  one  tool-bar  is  used ; in  the  turret 
boring-and-tuming  machine  the  tools  are  carried  in  a 
turret  over  the  table.  In  large  machines  a boring-bar  is 
placed  on  the  cross-rail  between  the  cutter-bars,  boring 
and  cutting  being  done  at  the  same  time.  Supplementary 
horizontal  tool-bars  at  the  side  of  the  table  and  slotting 
attachments  are  also  used.  In  large  machines  the  housing 
has  a traverse,  forward  and  back,  to  bring  the  boring-bar 
to  the  center  of  the  work.  See  kmillmg-machine  and 
★ drilling -machine. — Boring-,  drilling-,  and  milling- 
machine,  a machine  of  which  the  spindle  is  supported 
by  a saddle  that  can  traverse  up  and  down  a column.  In 
one  type  the  work  is  placed  on  a fixed  table  or  on  the  floor, 
and  the  column  also  has  a traverse.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  use  the  machine  in  milling.  In  another  type  the  col- 
umn is  fixed  and  the  table  has  a traverse  to  right  and  left 
and,  by  the  addition  of  a supplementary  table,  a rotary 
motion.  Sometimes  called  floor  drilling  -machine. — 
Crank  'boring-machine,  a machine  with  a single  verti- 
cal spindle  supporting  a cutter-head  having  three  cut- 
ters working  in  a circle  and  cutting  a very  large  hole. 
— Cylinder-boring  machine,  a machine  for  boring  out 
and  finishing  engine-cylinders.  The  boring-bar  may  be 
horizontal  or  vertical  and  may  have  a fixed  cutter-head 
for  the  tools,  the  bar  being  fed  to  the  work ; or  the  cutter- 
head  may  travel  upon  the  boring-bar,  turning  with  it  and 
having  its  own  feed.  In  some  machines  one  of  the  heads 
supporting  the  boring-bar  may  travel  upon  the  bed  of  the 
machine  for  convenience  in  adapting  the  machine  to  the 
cylinder ; in  others  two  or  three  boring-bars  are  used  for 
compound  cylinders  and  valve-chambers.  Larger  ma- 
chines have  attachments  for  boring  the  ports  of  cylinders 
and  adjusting  the  boring-bar  to  various  sizes  of  cylinders. 
— Elbow  boring-machine,  a single  vertical-spindle 
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machine  supported  by  a horizontal  jointed  arm  to  enable 
the  workmen  to  bore  holes  at  irregular  distances  over  a 
wide  surface.— Hub-boring  machine,  a large  machine 
for  boring  holes  in  blocks  of  wood  preparatory  to  turning 
down  the  blocks  in  a lathe  in  making  wagon-hubs.  In 
some  forms  the  augers  are  automatically  fed  to  the  work ; 
in  others  the  work  is  fed  to  the  augers. — Locomotive- 
rod  boring-machine,  a boring-machine  having  two  ver- 
tical spindles  mounted  upon  a rail  that  is  supported  by  mas- 
sive columns.  The  spindles  travel  upon  the  rail  in  either 
direction  to  bring  them  to  the  work  laid  upon  the  table.— 
Post  boring-machine,  a boring-machine  affixed  to  a post. 
It  has  a single  vertical  spindle  and  an  adjustable  table  to 
bring  the  work  to  the  auger  at  any  angle. — Universal 
boring-machine,  a boring-machine  in  which  the  auger 
may  be  used  to  bore  a hole  in  any  direction.  In  one  type 
the  auger  is  supported  on  a bracketed  arm  that  swings  in 
any  direction  over  a table  on  which  the  work  is  laid  ; in 
another  the  auger  is  fixed  and  the  table  can  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  present  the  work  to  the  auger  at  any  angle;  and  in 
still  another  the  auger  can  be  moved  up  and  down  on  an 
upright  column  which  is  free  to  turn  on  its  axis.— Verti- 
cal Chord-boring  machine,  a very  large  machine  used 
for  boring  holes  in  bridge-work.  It  has  two  spindles 
carried  by  vertical  heads,  one  of  which  travels  upon  the 
bed  of  the  machine  for  convenience  of  adjustment^ 

boring-ram  (bor'ing-ram),  n.  In  mining,  a 
machine-drill  provided  with  a hammer-head 
that  can  he  used  for  driving  wedges. 

borize  (bo'riz),  v.  t.,  pret.  and  pp.  borized,  ppr. 
borizing.  \bor(ax)  + -ize.]  To  heat  with 
boracic  acid ; specifically,  to  inject  a solution 
of  boracic  acid  into  the  circulatory  apparatus 
of  a slaughtered  animal  with  the  object  of  pre- 
serving the  meat. 

Borkholm  beds.  See  *bedJ. 

borlase  (bor'las),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 
The  blackfish  or  black  ruff,  Ceritroloplms  niger, 
of  the  coasts  of  southern  Europe. 

Borneo  camphene,  tallow.  See  *camphene, 
» tallow . 

bornesite  (bbr'ne-sit),  n.  [*Bornese  ( < Borneo 
+ -ese)  + -ite^.\  Tiie  monomethyl  ether  of 
inosite,  CgH1106CH3.  It  is  lound  in  the 
caoutchouc  of  Borneo.  It  is  crystalline,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  175°  C. 
Bornhardt’s  machine.  See  *maehine. 

borofluoric.  (b6i’ro-fl8-or'ik),  a.  Same  as  Jluo- 
boric. 

borofluoride  (bo-ro-flo'o-rid  or  -rid),  n.  Same 
as  fluoboride. 

boroglycerate  (bo-ro-glis'e-rat),  n.  A trade- 
name  for  each  of  two  antiseptic  preparations 
made  by  heating  sodium  borate  (borax)  or 
calcium  borate  with  glycerin. 

boroglyceric  (bo'T-o-gli-ser'ik),  a.  [ bor(ax ) + 
glycer(ol)  + -ic.]  Derived  from  boracic  acid 
and  glycerol — Boroglyceric  acid  (H3bo3),  a com- 
pound of  boracic  acid  with  glycerol,  supposed  to  exist  in 
solutions  containing  both  substances.  It  reacts  as  a mono- 
basic acid,  requiring  for  neutralization  one  molecule  of 
sodium  hydroxid  for  each  molecule  of  boracic  acid. 

boroglycerin  (bo-ro-glis'e-rin),  n.  [ bor(ax)  + 
glycer(ol)  + -iw2.]  An  antiseptic  patented  by 
Barff  and  used  for  fruits  and  wines.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  92  parts  of  glycerol  and  62 
parts  of  boracic  acid  to  200°  C. 

borol  (bo'rol),  n.  [ bor(ax ) + -ol.\  A material, 
patented  under  this  name  in  Germany,  which 
is  made  by  melting  boracic  acid  with  alkaline 
bisulphates.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  proposed 
for  use  in  the  bating  or  removal  of  lime  from  hides  in  pre- 
paring them  for  tanning. 

Boron  nitride,  in  chem.,  a curious  white  solid  substance, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  most  acids,  obtainable  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  two  elements,  boron  and  nitrogen, 
upon  each  other  at  a high  temperature,  or  more  conve- 
niently by  heating  to  redness  a mixture  of  borax  and  sal 
ammoniac  and  washing  out  all  matter  soluble  in  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  composition  is  represented 
by  the  formula  BN.— Boron  trioxid,  in  chem.,  the  an- 
hydrid  of  boracic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  this  acid  as 
long  as  vapor  of  water  is  given  off.  The  formula  for  the 
oxid  is  B203. — Diamond  boron,  an  extremely  hard  crys- 
tallized form  of  boron. 

boron-bronze  (bo'ron-bronz"),  n.  An  alloy  of 
aluminium  and  copper^ontaining  some  boron, 
which  last  makes  the  alloy  more  dense  and 
tough  than  aluminium  bronze. 

Boronia  (bo-ro'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Smith, 
1798),  named  in  honor  of  Francesco  Borone 
(1769-94),  an  Italian  botanist.]  A genus  of 
Australian  shrubs  of  the  family  Rutaceee.  They 
have  opposite  leaves,  odd-pinnate,  trifoliate,  or  simple, 
pink-purplish,  red,  or  white  4-merous  flowers  with  a rue- 
like fragrance.  There  are  about  60  species.  The  horti- 
cultural value  of  these  plants  is  in  their  fragrance;  a 
small  specimen  will  perfume  a whole  house  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  B.  pinnata,  B.  megastigma,  B.  denticulata, 
B.  elatior,  B.  heterophylla,  B.  crenulata,  are  some  of  the 
species  grown. 

borophenate  (bo-ro-fe'nat),  n.  [ bor(ax ) + phe- 
n(ol)  + -afeL]  A mixture  of  salts  of  boracic 
acid  and  of  phenol : as,  bismuth  borophenate, 
an  antiseptic  dusting-powder. 

Borough  council.  See  *council.— County  bor- 
ougb.  See  k county  1 


boroughmongery 

boroughmongery  (bur'o-mung//g?r-i),  n.  The 
buying  and  selling  of  parliamentary  represen- 
tation; boroughmongering.  //.  Martineau. 
borracha  (bo-ra'cha),  «.  [Braz.,  <Pg . borra- 
cha.  a leather  bottle.  This  is  the  usual  form  in 
which  the  substance  is  prepared  for  market.] 
Caoutchouc  or  crude  rubber  when  in  the  form 
of  large  balls  or  bottles.  It  is  composed  of  many 
layers  of  the  dried  and  smoked  rubber-milk  which  have 
been  built  up  on  a central  stick  or  paddle  during  the 
smoking  process.  These  layers  are  easily  separated,  and 
when  stretched  are  very  transparent.  The  rubber  smells 
not  unlike  smoked  bacon.  See  caoutchouc,  india-rubber 
and  krubber . [Brazil.] 
borroto  (bor-6'td),  re.  See  *baroto. 
borrow1,  re.  5.  Same  as  borrow-pit. 
borrow1,  v.  I.  trams.  5.  A term  used  specifi- 
cally in  organ-building:  (a)  of  a pipe  which 
improperly  takes  the  wind  from  another  and 
sounds  at  the  latter’s  expense ; (b)  of  a stop 
or  set  of  pipes  which  is  incomplete  in  itself, 
but  which  is  filled  out  by  using  some  of  the 
pipes  of  another  stop  or  set:  within  certain 
limits  the  latter  arrangement  is  entirely  legit- 
imate, since  it  renders  possible  the  use*  of  the 
same  pipes  in  two  distinct  connections.  — To 
borrow  trouble,  to  be  needlessly  or  unduly  anxious,  es- 
pecially over  misfortunes  that  are  still  contingent. 

n.  intrans.  2.  In  golf,  when  putting  across 
sloping  ground,  to  play  the  ball  a little  up  the 
slope  to  counteract  its  effect, 
borrowed,  p.  a.  3.  In  organ-building , said  of 
pipes  or  a stop.  See  * borrow , v.  t.,  5 (b).  Bor- 
rowed  days,  in  Cheshire,  the  first  eleven  days  of  May, 
regarded  as  taken,  in  the  change  from  old  style,  from 
April. — Borrowed  light,  reflected  light,  as  the  light  of 
the  moon,  which  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  sun. 
bort,  n.—  Dutch  bort,  a local  name  given  at  the  Kimberley 
diamond-mines  to  zircon. 

Borzor  dog.  See  *dog. 
boschveldt  (bosh'velt),  n.  [D.,  ‘bush  land/] 
A South  African  name  for  an  open  plain  cov- 
ered with  bush. 

Boscovichian  (bos-ko-vich'i-an),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Ruggiero  Giuseppe  Boscovich  (1711-87), 
an  Italian  Jesuit  philosopher,  physicist,  and 
mathematician,  and  particularly  to  his  “The- 
ory of  Natural  Philosophy,”  published  in  1758. 
Discarding  the  unverifiable  metaphysical  hypothesis  that 
within  a certain  spherical  surface  about  the  center  of 
each  atom  its  inertia  and  attractive  and  repulsive  force 
is  distributed  through  space,  so  that  at  that  surface  there 
is  a discontinuity  and  an  infinite  force,  he  supposed  that 
the  matter  within  that  surface  was,  like  the  matter  we 
see,  to  be  explained  atomically.  He  therefore  made  each 
atom  to  be  confined  to  an  absolute  point  where  its  inertia 
was  concentrated,  while  in  its  attractive-repulsive  force  it 
was  diffused  throughout  space,  thus  allowing  this  force 
to  be  infinite  and  repulsive  at  a spherical  surface,  should 
experiment  require  that  hypothesis,  although  he  held 
that  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  the  force  seemed 
to  vary  so  as  to  be  attractive  at  some  distances  and  re- 
pulsive at  others.—  Boscovichian  point  or  atom,  an 
atom,  as  above  described,  whose  inertia  is  confined  to  a 
point. 

bosh-water  (bosh'wa/ter),  n.  Water  which  is 
circulated  around  the  outside  of  the  boshes  of 
a blast-furnace  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
too  hot. 

Most  of  the  power  houses  for  these  plants  have  their 
steam  boilers  supplied  by  the  waste  blast  gases,  no  addi- 
tional fuel  being  required ; the  bosh  water  which  is  circu- 
lated around  the  tuyeres  and  cooling  plates  of  the  fur- 
naces can  be  used  as  condensing  water,  so  that  power  can 
be.  generated  very  economically,  as  the  power  plants  for 
this  purpose  generally  use  compound  condensing  engines 
of  good  steam  economy. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  March  7,  1903,  p.  22727. 

Bosnian  group.  See  *group\ 
bosom-knee  (buz'um-ne),  n.  A knee  secured 
to  a vessel’s  side  and  the  after  side  of  a deck- 
beam.  Also  called  lap-knee. 
boss1,  n.  10.  In  geol.,  an  irregular  knob-like 
outcrop  of  eruptive  rock,  especially  of  granite. 

Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  722 Boss  of  the 

stern-post,  in  ship-building,  that  part  of  the  stern-post 
of  a screw-steamship  where  it  is  swelled  out  to  permit 
the  propeller-shaft  to  pass  through  it. 
boss1,  !’.  II.  intrans — To  boss  up,  to  form  a boss 
or  projection  on  the  face  of  a forging,  either  by  upset- 
ting the  metal  of  the  forging  or  by  welding  on  a piece. 
Sometimes  machining  the  edges  of  such  bosses  is  also 
called  bossing  up. 

boss8  (bos),  n.  The  worked-out  portion  of 
a mine ; the  goaf.  Barrowman,  Glossary. 
[Scotch.] 

boss8  (bos),  v.  t.  In  mining,  to  hole  or  undercut. 
Barrowman,  Glossary.  [Scotch.] 
Bossardville  limestone.  See  -•'limestone. 
boss-cockie  (bos'kok"i),  n.  A slang  name  in 
the  Australian  bush  for  a farmer  whose  hold- 
ing is  large  enough  to  require  the  employment 
of  laborers  to  assist  him  in  working  it. 
E.  E.  Morris,  Austral  English, 
bossed  (bost),  a.  [boss1  + -erf2.]  Having  a boss 
or  bosses ; specifically,  in  ship-building,  swelled 


out  or  enlarged  to  form  a boss  or  rounded  pro- 
tuberance. 

boss-frame  (bos'fram),  n.  See  * frame , 5,  (b). 
bossing'2  (bos'ing),  n.  In  mining,  the  holing  or 
undercutting  of  a thick  seam,  as  of  limestone, 
the  height  of  the  undercut  being  sufficient  for 
a man  to  work  therein.  [Scotch.] 
bossing-machine  (bos ' ing-  ma  -shen"),  n.  A 
steam-hammer  used  for  welding  the  bosses  on 
built-up  car-wheels. 

boss-plate  (bos'plat),  n.  In  ship-building,  one 
of  the  sharply  curved  plates  of  the  outside 
shell  of  a screw-steamship,  fitted  around  the 
boss  of  the  stern-frame  and  forming  an  en- 
largement of  the  thin  part  of  the  dead-wood 
to  receive  the  propeller-shaft, 
boss-roll  (bos'rol),  n.  An  iron  roll  (formed 
with  collars)  over  which  a cylindrical  boss,  or 
shell,  turns  loosely:  used  in  cotton-manufac- 
turing as  one  of  the  draft -rolls  of  a drawing- 
frame.  Also  called  shell-roll. 
boss-tool  (bos'tol),  n.  A tool  called  a sleeker, 
used  by  molders  for  smoothing  the  sides  and 
faces  of  boss-molds.  The  body  of  the  tool  is  a cres- 
cent in  cross-section  and  a flat  foot  turns  off  at  right 
angles  at  one  end  ; at  the  other  end  is  a long  handle  or 
shank. 

Boston  de  Fontainebleau.  See  boston,  1.  — French 
boston,  the  French  method  of  declaring  and  paying  in 
the  game  of  boston. 

Boston  chaise,  fern.  See  ★ chaise , *fern. 
bostonite  (bos'ton-it),  re.  [Boston  + -Re2.]  1. 
A trade-name  for  Canadian  asbestos,  a variety 
of  chrysotile  or  fibrous  serpentine. — 2.  Inpe- 
trog.,  a term  proposed  by  Roseubusch  (1882) 
for  certain  fine-grained  igneous  rocks  of  the 
syenite  family,  consisting  chiefly  of  alkali  feld- 
spars (mieroeline,  microeline-microperthite, 
anorthoclase  or  orthoclase).  The  texture  is  panan- 
tomorphie  granular,  with  common  tabular  form  and  fluidal 
arrangement  of  the  feldspars.  Bosenbusch  regards  bos- 
tonite as  a leucocratic  differentiation-product  of  syenitic 
magmas  and  as  a typical  ‘dike-rock.’  It  is  nearly  the 
same  as  keratophure.  First  described  from  Marblehead 
Neck,  not  far  from  Boston,  whence  the  name. 

bostrychid  (bos'tri-kid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  coleopterous  family  Bostry- 
chidce. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Bostrychidce. 
Bostrychoid  cyme.  Same  as  bostryx. — Bostrychoid 
dichotomy.  Same  as  helicoid  dichotomy  (which  see, 
under  helicoid). 

bosua  (bo-so'a),  re.  [Native  name.]  A tree  of 
the  rue  family,  Fagara  monophylla,  which  yields 
a yellow  wood.  Its  bark  contains  berberine 
and  is  used  as  a yellow  dye.  [Venezuela.] 
boswellic  (boz-wel'ik),  a.  [Boswellia  -f  -ic.] 
Derived  from  plants  of  the  genus  Boswellia. 

— Boswellic  acid,  an  acid  of  unltnown  composition 
found  in  olibanum.  Also  called  boswellinic  acid. 

bot1,  W.  —Emasculating  bot,  the  larva  of  a fly  of  the 
family  (Estridse,  Cuterebra  emasculator,  which  lives  in 
the  genital  and  axillary  regions  of  gophers  and  squirrels. 
bot5  (bot),  to.  [From  the  initials  of  “ Board  of 
Trade  j The  English  Board  of  Trade  unit  of 
electrical  supply. 

bot6  (bot),  n.  1.  A dialectal  form  of  ha  fl  in 
various  senses.  Also  spelled  6o<(.—  2.  Infound- 
ing, a clay  plug  used  to  close  a hole  against 
molten  iron. 

B.  0.  T.  An  abbreviation  of  Board  of  Trade. 
botallackite  (bo-tal'ak-It),  TO.  [Botallack  -f 
-ife2.]  A mineral  containing  copper  as  hy- 
droxy-chlorid,  found  at  the  Bottallack  mines, 
Cornwall,  closely  related  to  if  not  identical 
with  ataeamite. 

Botal’s  duct.  Same  as  ductus  Botalli. 

Botanic  physician,  a physician  who  uses  no  drugs  ex- 
cept those  of  vegetable  origin, 
botany,  n — Agricultural  botany,  that  branch  of  the 
science  of  plants  which  relates  to  their  utility  in  agri- 
culture.— Commercial  botany,  that  branch  of  botany 
which  relates  to  plants  or  plant  products  which  enter  into 
trade.—  Cryptogamic  botany,  that  branch  of  botany 
which  relates  to  the  Cryptogamia,  or  flowerless  plants. 

— Domestic  botany,  a body  of  simplified  botanical 
information  suited  to  home  use. — Economic  botany,  the 
science  of  plants  with  reference  to  their  uses,  including, 
therefore,  agricultural,  commercial,  medical,  etc.,  botany. 

— Medical  botany,  the  science  of  plants  with  reference 
to  their  medical  uses.— (Ecological  botany,  that  divi- 
sion of  botany  which  relates  to  the  correlation  of  plants 
with  their  environment ; plant  (ecology.  See  kphytogeog- 
raphy.— Phanerogamic  botany,  the  botany  of  the 
Phanerogamia  or  flowering  plants.— Tropical  botany, 
that  branch  of  botany  which  deals  with  the  plants  of  the 
tropics. 

bote4  (bo'ta),  n.  [Jap.]  The  Japanese  name 
of  a deep-bodied  shiner  of  the  family  Cyprinidce , 
Acheilognathus  rhombeus,  found  in  the  waters 
of  Japan.  Also  known  as  tabira. 
botete  (bo-ta'ta),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.?]  One  of  the 
swell-fishes,  Spheroides  lobatus,  found  from  the 
Gulf  of  California  to  the  Galapagos. 
Bothragonus  (bo  - thrag ' o - bus),  n . [NL.,  < 


botryomycosis 

/ 366po{ a pit,  4-  NL.  Agonu$.~\  A genus  of  sea- 
poachers  typified  by  the  species  B.  sicanii  of 
Puget  Sound. 

bothridium  (bo-thrid'i-um),  n.;  pi.  bothridia 
(-a)*  [NL.,  < &r.  ftoOpog,  a pit,  + dim.  -16lov.\ 

1.  Same  as  bothrium.  Van  Beneden.—2.  In 
Cestoidea , the  cup  or  sucker  carried  by  the 
phyllidium.  Beriham . 

botbriocephaline  (both^ri-o-sef 'a-lin),  a. 
Having  the  characters  of  or  resembling  the 
Botbrioceplialidse. 

Bothriocidaris  (both^ri-o-sid'a-ris),  w.  [NL., 
< Gr.  fiodpiov , dim.  of  fidOpoq , a pit,  4*  Kidapig , a 
Persian  head-dress.]  The  only  genus  repre- 
senting the  extinct  echinoids  or  sea-urchins  of 
the  order  Botliriocidaroida.  They  are  nearly  spheri- 
cal bodies,  the  ambulacra  carrying  2 vertical  rows  of  plates 
in  5 series,  and  the  int^rambulacra  but  a single  row.  The 
genus  occurs  in  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Esthonia. 

Bothriolepis  (both-vi-ol'e-pis),  TO.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fioOpiov,  dim.  of  (366poc , a pit,  + a scale.] 

A genus  of  fossil  fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Asterolepidse,  of  the  order  Autiarcha. 
They  are  allied  to  Pterichthys,  but  have  the  remarkable 
pectoral  appendages  much  longer.  Like  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  it  is  found  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
deposits  of  Europe  and  America.  See  kAntiarcha, 
k Asterolepidse,  and  Pterichthys. 

Bothriothorax  (both//ri-6-thd'raks),  n.  [NL. 
(Ratzeburg,  1844),  < Gr.  'poBpiov,  dim  of  /?<%>(• , 
a pit,  + breastplate.]  A notable  genus 
of  chalcidoid  bymenopterous  parasites  of  the 
family  Encyrtidaa.  They  have  very  coarse  and  thick 
punctures  on  the  head  and  scutellum  and  a long  mesoscu- 
tum.  The  species  whose  habits  are  known  are  parasitic  on 
dipterous  larva),  inflating  the  skin  of  the  host  in  pupating. 

Bothrocara  (bo-tbrok'a-ra),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr. 

/ 360pog , a pit,  + (?)  mpa,  head.]  A genus  of 
zoareid  fishes  typified  by  the  species  B.  pusilla 
of  Bering  Sea. 

bothrocraspedote  (both//ro-kras'pe-dot),  a. 
[Gr.  fiddpog,  a hollow,  + npaaire&ov,  edge.]  In 
anthrop.,  having  a hollow  margin:  said  of  the 
nasal  skeleton.  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  1900, 
p.  147.  ’ 

bothropic  (bo-throp'ik),  a.  [NL.  *bothrops,  a 
generic  name  ( < Gr.  (iWpoc,  a pit,  + cup,  eye, 
face),  + -ic.]  Noting  a form  of  snake  poison 
derived  from  the  genus  Lachesis. 

Dr.  Vital,  ...  on  further  experiment,  made  the 
important  discovery  that  there  are  two  classes  of  snake 
poison,  the  bothropic  and  the  crotalic,  the  first  belonging 
to  tiie  genus  Lachesis  and  the  second  to  the  genus  Crotalus. 

Sci.  Amer.,  Aug.  13,  1904,  p.  110. 

Bothus  (bo'thus),  to.  [NL.,  origin  not  ascer- 
tained.] A genus  of  flatfishes  typified  by  the 
European  brill,  IS.  rhombus : distinguished 
from  the  turbot,  Scophthalrnus  Isevis,  by  the 
presence  of  true  scales. 

boton  (bo-ton'),  to.;  pi.  botones  (to'nez.)  [Sp.] 
A button ; specifically,  the  knot  at  the  end  of 
a rope  used  as  a lariat.  [Mex.  and  south- 
western U.  S.] 

botong  (bo-tong'),  to.  [Philip-  Jk 
pine  Sp.;  also  bitting,  bitoon, 
bitog,  < Tagalog  botong-botong 
(Blumentritt),  Bisaya  bitoon.  ralfP&'ySl'Sy 
Not  the  same  as  Bisaya  botong, 
the  name  of  a large  reed  and  of 
a liana.]  A handsome  littoral 
tree,  Barringtonia  speciosa,  be- 
longing  to  the  Lecythidaccse, 
having  large,  glossy  leaves  and 
white  flowers  with  crimson  Fruitof  Botoiig(i,ar. 

, nngtonia  speciosa). 

Stamens.  The  four-angled  pyramidal  about  one  filth  natu- 
fruit  is  widely  used  in  the  East  Indies  ral  size* 
and  on  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific as  a fish-intoxicant.  In  Guam  it  is  called  putting 
and  in  Samoa/wfu.  See  ★ Barringtonia.  [Philippine  Is.] 
botoque  (bo-to'ke),  re.  [Pg.  botoque,  a stone 
worn  by  the  Indians  (Lacerda),  appar.  con- 
nected with  botoque,  a hole  in  a cask  or  pipe  ; 
a bunghole.]  An  ornament  worn  in  a perfor- 
ation of  the  lower  lip ; a labret.  [Brazil.] 
botrycymose  (bot-ri-si'mos),  a.  [Gr.  ftbrpvr, 
a cluster  of  grapes,  + E.  cymose.  Consisting 
of  racemes  or  any  botryose  clusters  cymosely 
aggregated.  A.  Gray. 

Botryoidal  tissue,  in  certain  leeches,  a peculiar  growth 
surrounding  the  enteric  canal,  blood-vessels,  and  main 
lacuna:  of  the  cceloma,  and  consisting  of  branched  row's 
of  swollen  cells  containing  dark  pigment. 

botryomyces  (bot"ri-om'i-sez),re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/3drpn<;,a  cluster,  + /ivsyg,  a fungus.]  A micrococ- 
cus, Staphylococcus  botryomyces,  which  causes 
the  formation  of  small  fibrous  tumors  in  the 
lungs  and  other  structures  in  the  horse, 
botryomycosis  (bot,,ri-q-mi-ko'sis),  re.  [NL., 

< botryomyc(es)  + - osis .]  A morbid  condition 
caused  by  the  presence  of  Botryomyces. 
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Mariotte’s  Bottle. 


botryotherapy  (bot"ri-6-ther'a-pi),  #.  [Gr. 
f}6rpv(,  a cluster  of  grapes,  + 'bepavda,  cure.] 
Same  as  grape-cure. 

Bottger’s  test.  See 

Bottini’s  operation.  See  * operation . 

bottle2,  W.—  Cubic-fOOt  bottle,  an  egg-shaped  metallic 
vessel  having  glass  tubes  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  of  a 
capacity  of  exactly  one  cubic 
foot  between  the  water-lines  of 
the  two  tubes : used  in  testing  the 
correctness  of  gas-meters.  W.  L. 

Dibdin,  Public  Lighting,  p.  83. 

—Hicks’s  bottles,  certain  long, 
delicate  tubes,  eacli  with  a bottle- 
like inner  extremity,  found  in  the 
antennae  of  bees  and  ants,  12  in 
the  terminal  segment  and  one  or 
two  in  each  of  the  others.  Lub- 
bock suggests  that  they  may  be 
microscopic  stethoscopes,  and  Ley- 
dig  thinks  that  they  are  chordo 
tonal  organs.  A. 

S.  Packard,  Text- 
book of  Entom., 
p.  292.  — Jenny 
Lind  bottle,  a 
bottle  with  a glob- 
ular body  and 
long.slenderneck, 
extensively  made 

by  American  glass-manufacturers.  This 
type  was  originated  in  the  year  1850, 
when  the  famous  singer  came 
to  America.  See  cut  under 
'kblovring-mold.  — Mariotte’s 
bottle,  an  apparatus  for  se- 
curing a uniform  flow  of  a 
liquid,  such  as  water.  The 
liquid  is  placed  in  a two- 
necked bottle(with  both  necks 
on  the  top,  or  one  on  the  top 
and  the  other  at  the  side) 
fitted  with  air-tight  stoppers, 
an  inlet-tube  for  air,  and  a 
siphon  or  a stop-cock  for 
outlet  The  outflow  will  be 
regular,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
the  difference  of  pressure 
within  and  without  the  bottle  is  always  equal 
to  a column  of  the  liquid  used  whose  height 
equals  the  difference  between  the  level  be- 
tween b and  o.  — Reischauer’s  bottle,  a 
special  form  of  pycnometer  in  use  by  brewers. 

— Soxblet  bottle,  a special  apparatus  used 
for  the  extraction  of  fat  in  milk  or  other  sub- 
stances.—Specific-gravity  bottle,  a flask  

for  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  gravity 
of  gases,  liquids,  or  solids.—  Squibb’s  spe-  Bottle, 
cific-gravlty  bottle,  a special  form  of  pyc- 
nometer which  pennits  the  liquid  to  expand  without  loss 
of  vapor  during  the  process  of  weighing. 

bottle-atom  (bot'l-at'um),  n.  Same  as  bottle- 
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bottle-butted  (bot'l-but,/ed),  p.  a. 
butted. 


See  *swell- 


bottle-coal  (bot'l-kol),  n.  Gas-coal.  Barrow- 
man.  Glossary.  [Scotch.] 
bottle-kiln  (bot'l-kil),  n.  A pottery  kiln 
shaped  like  a bottle. 

Bottlenose  oil.  See  *oil. 
bottle-pool  (bot'l-pol),  n.  An  American  game 
of  pool  played  under  various  and  conflicting 
rules.  Its  chief  feature  is  that  a leather  bottle  is  placed, 
bottom  upward,  in  the  center  of  the  table.  To  knock  this 
over,  under  certain  conditions,  with  the  cue-ball  increases 
the  score.  Two  red  balls  and  one  cue-ball  are  used,  and 
pockets  and  caroms  count. 


bottle-stone  (bot'l-ston),  n.  [Tr.  G.  Bouteil- 
lenstein .]  A green  and  very  pure  glass,  or 
glassy  rock,  which  is  found  as  rolled  pebbles 
in  the  Moldau  river,  Bohemia:  otherwise  called 
moldauite  and  pseudochrysolite.  Smithsonian 
Rep.  (Nat.  Mus.),  1900,  p.  516. 
bottle-swallow  (bot'l-swol  ’6),  n.  A local 
name  for  the  fairy-martin,  Hirundo  ( Lageno - 
plastes)  ariel , referring  to  the  shape  of  its  nest, 
which  is  built  under  eaves  or  overhanging 
rocks  like  the  nests  of  the  American  cliff-swal- 
low. The  bird  is  widely  distributed  through 
Australia  and  has  been  found  in  Tasmania, 
bottle-tight  (bot'1-tlt),  a.  So  tight  as  to  admit 
of  no  leakage:  used  to  signify  that  a boiler  is 
without  a leak  at  any  rivet,  seam,  or  joint 
when  tested  under  steam  pressure, 
bottle-tree,  n.  2.  Any  tree  with  a swollen 
trunk.  In  examples  of  the  dry,  thorny  bush  of  central 
Brazil  ( Cavanillesia  arborea  and  other  Bombacaceee)  the 
trunks  are  expanded  like  a cask  up  to  a thickness  of  five 
meters.  These  trunks  serve  as  water-resei’voirs  to  carry 
the  tree  through  the  dry  season, 
bottom,  4.  (6)  The  lowest  landing  in  a 
shaft  or  incline;  the  lowest  working  ina  mine, 
(c)  The  lower  portion  of  a seam  or  bed,  as  of 
coal.  Barrowman , Glossary.  [Scotch.]  (d) 
In  gold-mining,  the  old  river-bed  upon  which 
the  wash-dirt  rests,  and  upon  which  the  rich- 
est alluvial  gold  is  found.  Sometimes  called 
the  gutter.  Austral  English. — 18.  In  golf,  a 
backward  rotation  of  the  ball  which  tends  to 
check  its  motion  after  it  touches  the 


ground.- — 19.  In  saddlery,  the  portion  of  a 
martingale  which  passes  between  the  horse’s 
belly  and  the  belly-band — American  bottom, 
an  alluvial  plain  bordering  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river  in  southern  Illinois.  Science,  Mar.  18, 1904,  p.  450. — 
Bottom  disease.  Same  as  -kcrotalism . — Cellular  bot- 
tom. Same  as  double  -kbottom . — Double  bottom,  in 
shipbuilding,  the  space  between  the  outside  and  the  inner 
bottom  plating  of  an  iron  or  steel  ship.  The  inner  and 
outer  plating  are  separated  by  the  frames  and  longitudi- 
nals, or  framing  of  the  double  bottom.  A certain  number 
of  these  frames  and  longitudinals  are  made  water-tight, 


Cellular  Double  Bottom  on  the  Bracket  System  of  a War-ship. 


Cellular  Double  Bottom  on  the  Bracket  System  of  a 
Merchant  Vessel. 

a,  inner  keel-plate;  b , outer  keel-plate;  c,  outside  plating;  d, 
inner  bottom-plating;  e,  inner  keel- or  keelson-plate;  /,  vertical 
keel;  g,  g,  longitudinals;  h,  margin-plate;  bracket-floors; 

k%  frame-bar;  m,  reverse  frame-bar. 


thus  dividing  the  double  bottom  into  a number  of  ceils, 
and  the  whole  is  sometimes  called  a cellular  bottom.  The 
cells  are  usually  arranged  to  contain  water  ballast  in 
merchant  ships,  and  are  then  called  ballast-tanks.  Some 
of  them  are  fitted  for  the  storage  of  feed-water  for  the 
boilers  or  drinking-water  for  the  crew.  Hence  the  double- 
bottom is  sometimes  called  the  water-bottom. — Water- 
bottom.  Same  as  double  Irbottom. 

bottom,  v.  i.  3.  Iu  hot.,  to  form  a bulb  or 
other  underground  expansion,  as  an  onion. — 
4.  In  gold-mining,  to  get  to  the  bed-rock,  or 
clay,  below  which  it  is  useless  to  sink.  E.  E. 
Morris,  Austral  English. 

bottom-blow  (bot'um-blo),  n.  Same  as  * mud- 
blow. 

bottom-broth  (bot'um-brdth),  n.  A fanciful 
name  applied  to  the  ooze  or  slime  found  cov- 
ering the  floor  of  the  sea,  and  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  living  matter  (called  bathybius  by 
Huxley). 

Bathybius,  then,  is  now  no  longer  known  as  Bathybius, 
but  as  * bottom  broth, ’an  exceedingly  suggestive  term,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  nourish- 
ment, the  basal  food  store-house  of  the  innumerable  crea- 
tures that  live  and  move,  or  simply  live  without  move- 
ment, at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Science,  May  31,  1901,  p.  847. 

bottomer  (bot'um-er),  n.  In  mining,  the  person 
who  loads  the  cages  at  the  pit-bottom  and 
gives  the  signal  to  hank.  Coal  and  Metal 
Miners’  Poclcetbook. 

bottoming  (bot'um-ing),  n.  The  act  of  form- 
ing a bottom  or  of  placing  on  a bottom  or 
foundation,  as  the  fitting  of  a structure  with  a 
bottom,  the  placing  of  the  ballast  for  a road- 
bed, or  the  Telford  foundation  for  a pavement. 

bottoming-piston  (bot'um-ing-pis"tqn),  n.  A 
piston  that  touches  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
and  hence  has  no  clearance. 

bottom-line  (bot'um-lin),  n.  A fishing-line 
stretched  on  the  bottom  and  having  attached 
to  it  short  lines  with  hooks. 

bottom-moraine  (bot ' urn-mo-ran''),  n.  A 
ground-moraine.  J.  Geikie,  ’The  Great  Ice 
Age,  p.  39. 

bottom-rot  (bot'um-rot),  n.  A decay  of  the 
base  of  trees,  especially  firs  and  spruces, 
caused  by  fungi,  particularly  Polyporus 
Schweinitzii. 

bottom-set  (bot'um-set),  p.  a.  Deposited  con- 
formably upon  the  sea  floor,  as  in  delta-build- 
ing. See  bottom-set  *bed.  Chamberlin  and 
Salisbury,  Geol.,  I.  191. 

botulism  (bot'u-lizm),  n.  [NI . botulismus,  ( 
L.  botulus,  sausage,  + -ism.]  Poisoning  with 
ptomaines  of  decomposing  meat,  especially 
potted  meat  or  sausage,  referable  to  a toxin 
produced  by  the  Bacillus  botulinus.  Also  botu- 
lismus. 

The  varieties  of  meat  which  have  most  frequently  given 
rise  to  poisoning  ( Botulismus ) are  pork,  ham,  veal,  sau- 
sages, brawn,  various  kinds  of  meat  pies,  and  potted  meats. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  609. 

botuto  (bo-to'to),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A large 
clay  trumpet  formerly  used  by  certain  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Orinoco  region.  Smithsonian 
Pep.,  1896,  p.  652. 

boucanelle  (bo-ka-nel'),  n.  [Martinique  F., 
< NL.  buccanella,  < (?)  L.  bucca,  mouth.]  A 


bougie 

common  name  in  Martinique  of  the  black-fin 
snapper,  Lutjanus  buccanella. 
boucharde  (bo-shard'),  n.  [F.,  origin  un- 
known.] A hammer  having  a head  with 
many  points,  used  by  stone-cutters  in  dressing 
the  surface  of  stone ; also,  a similar  tool  used 
by  sculptors. 

boucharde  (bo-shard'),  v.  t.  To  dress  (stone) 
with  a boucharde. 

Bouchardia(bo-shar'di-a),  n.  [NL,., (.Bouchard, 
proper  name.]  A genus  of  brachiopods. 
They  have  elongate,  smooth,  radially  colored  shells,  with 
elevated  beak  on  the  larger  valve,  the  smaller  or  dorsal 
valve  having  a large-lobed  cardinal  process.  The  bra- 
chidium  consists  of  curved  triangular  processes  uniting 
with  a median  septum.  They  live  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
boucherism  (bo'sher-izm),  n.  The  practice  or 
process  of  impregnating  timber  with  sulphate 
of  copper,  in  order  to  preserve  it.  Notes  and 
Queries,  Sept.  10,  1892. 

boucherize,  v.  t.  2.  To  impregnate  (timber) 
with  any  preservative  liquid  by  means  of  ca- 
pillary absorption  in  a still  living  tree.  The  liquid 
is  applied  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  beneath  the  bark, 
either  with  or  without  hydrostatic  pressure, 
bouclde  (bo-kla'),  n.  [F.,  < boucler,  buckle: 
see  buckle,  v.]  The  French  name  for  what  in 
billiards  elsewhere  is  known  as  the  hook-bridge, 
the  forefinger  of  the  bridge-hand  infolding  the 
cue  in  its  narrowest  part.  Broadfoot,  Billiards, 
p.  109.  See  cut  at  * bridge . 
bouderie  (bo'de-re),  n.  [F.,  (bonder,  pout: 
see  boudoir.']  Pouting;  sulks.  Thackeray, 
Newcomes,  II.  239. 

Bougainvillia  (bo-gan-vil'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Bou- 
gainville (1729-1814),  a French  navigator.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Bougainvillidse. 
Lesson,  1843.  Same  as  Sippocrene,  2 (b). 
Mertens,  1829. 


C 


Bougainvillia  ramosa. 

A,  entire  colony,  about  two  thirds  natural  size;  R,  portion  of 
the  same  magnified;  immature  medusa;  cir.  c.,  circular  canal; 
cu.,  cuticle  or  perisarc;  ent.  cav.,  enteric  cavity;  hyd. , polyp  or 
hydra n th ; hyp,,  hypostoina  or  manubrium  ; tried.,  medusa ; mnb., 
manubrium;  rad.  c.,  radial  canal ; /.tentacle;  v,  velum.  (From 
Parker  and  Haswell’s  “ Zoology,”  after  Allman.) 

Bougainvillidse  (bo-gan-vil'i-de),  n,  pi.  [NL., 
< Bougainvillia  + -idee.]  A family  of  tubularian 
Hydromedusse,  with  a conical  hypostoma  hav- 
ing a single  row  of  filiform  tentacles  around 
its  base.  It  contains  Bougainvillia,  Dicoryne,  Peri- 
gonimus,  and  several  other  genera. 

boughD,  v.  I.  trams.  2.  To  strip  of  boughs. 
Fitzherbert,  Husb.,  §132. 

II.  intrans.  To  send  out  boughs. 

bougie,  n.  3.  A pencil  of  paraffin  or  other 
material  which  melts  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  with  which  some  medicinal  sub- 
stance has  been  incorporated:  employed  for 
local  medication  of  the  urethra,  uterus,  or 
other  canal  into  which  it  is  introduced,  the 
melting  of  the  bougie  liberating  the  drug. — 
Bougie  boule  [‘ball  bougie’],  a bougie  having  a bul- 
bous expansion  at  its  extremity,  employed  to  locate  a 
constriction  in  a canal.— Bougie  d^Cimale,  in  photorn., 
a standard  of  light  defined  as  one  twentieth  of  the  Violle 
platinum  standard  and  represented  in  practice  by  the 
light  from  a Hefner  standard  lamp.  See  light  standard. 
— Bougie  de  l’^toile,  a French  standard  candle  formerly 
used  in  photometry.  See  standard  -kcandle. — Filiform 
bougie,  a very  slender  bougie  of  whalebone  or  other 
elastic  material. 


bougie-meter 

bougie-meter  (bo//ji-me'ter)  ».  A unit  of  illu-  bourbe,  burbe  (borb),  n 
mmation  used  in  photometry;  the  illumination  rousse);  name  in  Tunis.] 
produced  by  the  flame  of  the  standard  Hefner  " . _ 

lamp  at  a distance  of  one  meter. 


_ - Same  as 

Mux. 

bougong,  n.  See  *bogong, 
bouillon,  n.  3.  A puff  on  a lady’s  dress ; a 
puffed  fold  of  the  same  material. 
bouiUotte  (bo-lyot/),  n.  [F.,  a little  boiler. 
< bouillir,  boil.]  A device  for 
moistening  the  compressed  air  on  a com 
pressed-air  locomotive  by  passing  it  through  a 
tank  of  hot  water  on  its  way  from  the  storage- 
reservoir  to  the  motor-cylinder.  Sci.  Amer. 
Sup.,  Oct.  17,  1903,  p.  23236. 
bouked  (bokt),  a.  In  mining,  increased  in 
size : for  example,  when  a winding-drum  is 
increased  in  diameter  by  lagging-strips,  or  the 
cylinder  of  a pump  is  enlarged  bv  wear.  Also 
bowked.  Barrowman,  Glossary.  * [Scotch.] 
bouking  (bo'king),  n.  In  mining,  segments  of 
wood  or  other  material  used  for  increasing  the 
diameter  of  a winding-drum  (see  lagging,  3) 


bow-wave 

[F.  bourbe  (La-  2.  Having  recesses  or  hollow  places:  as,  “the 

. , . - A copper  coin  and  bowelled  cavern,”  Thomson,  Hummer,  p.  133. 

111  Tums’  of  the  value  of  Bower-Barff  process.  See  ★process. 


half  an  asper 

Bourbon  metal.  See  *metal. 
bourdon2,  n.  (c)  In  the  hurdy-gurdy,  the  lowest 
open  string,  usually  tuned  to  the  C below  mid- 
dle C or  to  the  G below  that. — Bourdon  lace  tube 

, See  Mace,  -ktube . 

heating  and  Bourg  la  Beine  porcelain.  See  +porcelainl. 

Bourgueticrinus  (bor-get-ik'ri-nus),  n.  [NL., 
< F . Bourgiiet,  a proper  name,  + Gr.  n p'tvov,  a lily 
(see  crinoid).~\  A genus  of  Crinoidea,  or  en- 
crinites,  typical  of  a family  Bourguetierinidse. 

TllPV  liaVP  a cmull  nvi'ifnrmi  nnluv  n ..1 — Ul..  i 


bowl-3,  n.  7.  The  main  cylinder  or  drum  of  a 
calico-printing  machine,  against  which  are 
pressed  the  engraved  copper  rollers  ; a calen- 
der-roller.— 8.  An  antifriction  roller  in  the 
pedal-motion  of  the  feeding-device  of  a cotton- 
scutcher  or  picking-machine.— stocks  and  bowls, 

a set  of  loom-levers,  either  circular  or  oblong,  connected 
with  the  harnesses  for  operating  them  when  the  same 
number  is  required  to  be  lifted  at  each  pick  of  the  weft, 
bowl-,  v.  t — To  bowl  off  one’s  pads,  in  cricket,  to 
bowl  (a  batsman)  by  a ball  which  strikes  him  on  the  leg- 
guards.  Hutchinson,  Cricket,  p.  312. 


They  have  a small  pyriform  calyx  with  remarkably  large  vJvmlVo i i '/ a"  , 

ceutrodorsal  plate,  5 basal  plates,  and  5 radials.  This  bOWi-ball  (IJOl  bal),  n.  A game  of  the  natives 
member  of  the  family  has  been  found  in  Jurassic,  Creta-  biOrth  Australia,  consisting  in  rolling  a ball 
ceous,  and  Tertiary  rocks,  but  Rhizocrinu*,  another  rep-  or  disk  along  a sloping  place  and  discharcino- 
ofu".’,.lS  ay  111  the  greater  depths  smail  spears  at  it  as  it  rolls. 

bourneene  (bor'ne-en),  n.  A liquid  hydrocar-  how^fobt  hoi ’ li'A^n  \ iSam<i  as  • 

bon  from  Dryobalanops  camphora : now  con-  wh  h ftvl  ’ h AI  T l1 *nte™i  asually 

sidered  to  be  a mixture  of  the  decomposition-  bowlilli 

Bowline  lizard.  See  Mlzard. 


products  of  camphene. 


C ““  ‘ V—  A.  : , jsowune  iizara.  »ee  r’ltzar i 

hence,  winding.  When  a rope  is  not  coiling  evenly  OOUrreiet,  »!.- Buccal  bourrelets,  in  certain  echi-  bowline2  » -nrent 

on  a drum  it  is  said  not  to  be  boukina  well.  Rarrmmncn.  lolct?  01  sea-urchins,  fossil  and  recent,  especially  those  be-  t/,7  >. 


on  a dram  it  is  said  not  to  be  bouking  well.  Barrowman, 

Glossary.  [Scotch.] 

Boulangism  (bo-lon'jizm),  n.  The  political 
policy  and  methods  represented  in  France  by  ...... 

General  Georges  Ernest  Jean  Marie  Boulanger  bourrette 
(1837-91)  from  about  1886  to  1889.  Its  chief 
features  were  militarism  and  revenge  upon 
Germany. 

Boulangist  (bo-loh'jist),  n.  Apolitical  follower 
of  General  Boulanger, 
boulder-bed  (bol'der-bed),  n.  See  *bedl. 
boulder-belt  (border -belt),  n.  A train  of 
boulders  deposited  by  a glacier  on  melting. 

J.  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  742. 
boulder-clay,  n — Great  chalky  boulder-clay,  an 

unsti-atified  mass  of  pale,  dirty  gray  clay,  more  or  less 
abundantly  crammed  witli  fragments  of  chalk  and  flint 
This  deposit  is  one  of  the  lowest  members  of  the  glacial 
series  of  southern  England.  J.  Geikie.  The  Great  Ice  Age, 
p.  342. 

boulder-cracker  (b61'der-krak'/er),  n.  A heavy 
iron  rod  to  be  dropped  upon  a rock  encoun- 
tered by  the  drill  in  a deep  well-boring.  Stand. 

Diet. 

boulderet  (bol-der-et'),  ».  A small  boulder. 

R.  D.  Salisbury,  Geol.  Surv.  of  New  Jersey, 

1893,  p.  291. 

boulder-fern  (bol'der-fern),  n.  See  *fern*. 

boulder-pavement  (bol'dOr-pav'ment), ».  An  boutique  (b?-tik'j,  n. 
exposed  bed  of  boulders  such  as  might  result  •’  ■ ■ • 

from  the  removal  of  sand  or  clay,  by  waves 
or  currents,  from  unsorted  glacial  deposits. 

J.  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  523. 
boulder-train  (bol'der-tran),  n.  A train  of 
boulders,  oncealateral  moraine  uponaglacier, 
now  left  stranded  in  lineal  arrangement  by  the 
melting  of  the  iee-sheet.  ' 

boulder -wall  (bol'der-wal),  n.  A frontal  bouton, 


i recent,  especially  those  be- 
longing to  the  family  CasxidulicUe,  lip-shaped  ridges 
formed  when  the  ambulacra]  areas  about  the  peristome 
are  sunken  and  the  interambulacra  are  swollen.  The  en- 
tire combination  forms  a floscelle  about  the  mouth. 


(bo-ref),  n.  [F.  bourrette,  coarse 
silk,  < bourre,  refuse  silk,  etc.:  see  hurt,  n.,  7.J 
An  inferior  grade  of  spun  silk,  made  from  the 
waste  in  the  manufacture  of  schappe  silk. 

It  is  often  used  as  weft  for  dress-goods,  knit  goods,  fancy 
fabrics,  insulating  lagging  for  steam-pipes,  etc. 

Boussingaultia  (bos-in-g&l'ti-a),  n.  [NL. 

(Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth,  1825),  _____  , 0 

named  in  honor  of  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  Dieu-  bowmanite  (bo'man-it)1,  n.  [For  H.  L Row- 
donne  Boussingault  (1802-87),  a French  chem-  " " " ’ ~ " - 1 - • 

ist,  who  traveled  in  South  America.]  A genus 
of  plants  of  the  family  Basellacese.  it  contains 
about  10  species,  all  climbing  herbs  of  tropical  America. 

B.  baselloides,  commonly  known  as  Madeira-vine  or  mi- 


’'V**.***®  , n. — Dicatt.  uuwiing,  in  cricket,  bowling  in 
which  the  ball,  after  pitching  on  the  ground,  changes  its 
course.  Hutchinson,  Cricket,  p.  33.—  Length  bowling 
in  cricket , bowling  which  has  the  proper  length  or  pitch.’ 
See  length  •kball . 

bowly  (bo'li),  n. ; pi.  bowlies  (-liz).  [Also 
bowlee,  bowry.  Hindi  baoli,  baori,  Marathi 
bdvadi,  Telugu  baeidi.]  A large  rectangular 
well,  provided  with  steps  leading  down  to  the 
water,  and  with  recesses  for  travelers  to  rest 
in.  The  providing  and  maintenance  of  such 
tanks  is  a favorite  object  of  native  benevo- 
lence. [Anglo-Indian.] 


man  of  Oxford,  England.]  A rare  phosphate 
of  aluminium  and  calcium,  related  to  hamlin- 
ite.  It  occurs  in  rosettes  of  thin  lhombohedral  crystals 
of  honey-yellow  color,  and  is  found  in  the  dolomite  of  the 
Binnenthal,  Switzerland. 


“ b°_W:m3r-k  (,b6'rark}’  »•  In  archerH’  a ^get 


, , . .- > — yvwivo,  m green- 

houses and  in  window-gardens.  It  produces  a profusion 
of  small  white  fragrant  flowers  in  racemes.  See  also 
Madeira-cine. 

boutellt,  u.  Same  as  boltel. 
boutgate  (bout'gat),  n.  In  mining,  a road  by 
which  the  miners  can  reach  the  surface;  a 
traveling-way  around  a shaft  at  a landing;  a 
traveling-road  from  one  seam  to  another.  Bar- 
rowman, Glossary, 

[F. : see  bodega,  apo- 


or  mark  to  be  shot  at. 
bow-pencil  (bo'pen'  sil),  «.  See  bow-pen. 
bow-plating  (bou'pla-ting),  n.  In  ship-build- 
ing, the  outside  shell-plates  of  a steel  or  iron 
vessel,  covering  the  bows  and  extending  to  the 
stem. 

A portion  of  the  heavy  iron  stem  of  the  former  was  nearly 
wrenched  out  of  place,  and  the  armour  and  bow-plating, 
etc.,  abutting  on  the  stem  were  considerably  disturbed. 

White,  Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  33a 


thee.’}  A shop  or  place  where  goods  are  sold  bow-rest  (bo'rest),  n.  An  iron  projection 
at  retail.  placed  at  the  rear  corner  of  a carriage-seat  as 

bouto  (bo'to),  n.  [Pg.  bouto,  boto,  bodo,  from  a support  for  the  lower  end  of  the  top-joint, 
a Brazilian  name.]  A large  dolphin,  Inia  geof-  and  also  for  the  bows  when  the  top  is  lowered. 
frensis,  of  the  Amazon  river.  It  is  of  variable  color,  bow-rudder  (bou'rud"er),  n.  A rudder  some- 


often  pink  or  pink  and  black,  attains  a length  of  8 feet’ 
and  is  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  by  the  In- 
dians. 


moraine  composed  almost  entirely  of  boulders. 
J.  Geikie,'  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  467. 
bouleutai  (bo  - lu ' tl),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  /3 ovXemai,  pi. 
of  /toivievrfc,  < jiovleveiv,  take  counsel,  < fiov/J], 
counsel:  see  boule.']  In  Gr.  antiq.,  members 
of  the  council  or  boule  of  a Greek  city.  See 
bottle2. 

bouleutic  (bo-lu'tik),  a.  [Gr.  fiov?.r:VTii;6c,  < 
^ovMmye,  member  of  a council : see  ★ bouleutai.] 
In  Gr.  antiq.,  pertaining  to  the  boule  or  coun- 
cil of  a Greek  city : as,  the  bouleutic  oath. 


. n.  2.  In  entom.,  the  spoon-like  or 
button-like  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  the 
honey-bee.  A.  S.  Packard,  Text-book  of  En- 
tom., p.  80. 

boutonniere  (bo-ton-iar'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A but- 
tonhole bouquet. — 2.  In  surg.,  an  incision 
into  the  urethra  for  the  removal  of  an  im- 
pacted calculus. 

Bovey-Tracey  lignites.  See  Mignite. 

bovicide  (bo'vi-sid),  n rT  •—  /T— - ' 

-cida,  < csedere,  kill.] 
butcher.  E.  Phillips. 


times  fitted  at  the  bows  or  under  the  fore  part 
of  the  keel  of  vessels  intended  for  special  pur- 
poses, as  torpedo-boats,  to  give  great  turning 
power,  or  to  permit  the  vessel  to  steer  more 
easily  when  going  astern. 

Of  the  auxiliary  appliances  fitted  to  increase  the  steer- 
ing  power  of  ships,  the  most  important  are  bow  rudders. 
These  rudders  are  rarely  fitted  except  in  vessels  which  are 
required  to  steam  with  either  end  foremost;  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  turning,  or  to  be  capable  of  service  in  rivers 
or  narrow  waters  where  there  is  little  room  for  turning, 
or  to  meet  some  other  special  requirement. 

White , Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  699. 

[L.  bos\bov -),  ox,  + bow-socket  (bo'sok^et),  n.  A long  metallic 
A slayer  of  oxen;  a socket  used  in  place  of  slat-irons  on  the  bows  of 
a carriage-top. 


boulevardist  (bo'le-vac-dist),  n.  [ boulevard  bow2,  4.  (A  A curved  piece  of  metal  used  to  make  bow-spring  (bo'spring),  n.  In  elect,  traction 

-I-  aot  l Q ^ r,  contact  with  an  electric  wire  to  set  current  fnv  nnorntino-  : n i » * 


contact  with  an  electric  wire  to  get  current  for  operating 
a car.  This  bow  is  used  in  place  of  a trolley.— Composite 
bow,  in  archery,  a bow  made  of  two  or  more  pieces  of 
wood,  bone,  sinew,  or  other  material  joined  together 
longitudinally.  See  bow2,  2.— Reflex  bow,  in  archery,  a 
bow,  concave  on  the  back  when  unstrung,  the  curve  of 
which  is  reversed  in  stringing  it. — Springing  bow  in 

St'.Sn"isame  as  sal,t.a>°: ~ Twilight  bow  or  twi-  bowstave  (bo'stav),  n.  Same  as  bowstaff. 

a^h-  Sf‘le  f twilight  curve.  Tt  is  most  distinct  h„wstrimr.nr.»n.r  ’ IV, A ' 
when  the  sun  is  only  a few  degrees  below  the  horizon, 
and  is  then  reddish  at  the  upper  edge.  As  it  rises  (after 
sunset)  it  becomes  more  indistinct,  and  practically  disap- 
pears before  reaching  the  zenith. 

dog;eart  LrcugLt:  bow3,  n.-lnbow!  an  order  given  to  the  bow-oarsman 


+ -tsf.J  Same  as  boulevardier. 
bound3,  p.  a — Bound  energy.  See+energy. 
boundary-rider  (boun'da-ri-ri"der),  n.  A man 
employed  on  an  Australian  farm  or ‘station’ 
to  ride  over  the  estate,  inspecting  the  fences 
and  gates. 

The  manager's  lieutenants  are  the  ‘ boundary-riders,’ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  patrol  the  estate  and  keep  him  in- 
formed upon  every  portion  of  it. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  Feb.,  1902,  p.  147. 

bounder, 

out  in  England  in  1843. — 5.  A four-wheeled 
cab. — 6.  A vulgar,  ill-mannered  swell ; a loud, 
boisterous  person.  [Eng.  slang.] 

The  beautiful  art  [of  dancing]  . . . has  fallen  largely  into 
the  hands — or  perhaps  we  should  say  feet  — of  hoydens, 

bounders,  and  acrobats.  World  (London),  bowb&ck  (bo'bak)  n 

bouquet,)).  3.  See  the  extract.  Also  called  clupeiformis. 


the  spring  which  keeps  the  bow  spread  out, 
when  a how  is  used  to  take  current  from  a trol- 
ley-wire. See  *bow 2 4 (j). 

Bowsprit  bitts,  perpendicular  timbers  which  extend 
above  the  upper  deck,  and  between  which  the  heel  ol  the 
bowsprit  is  secured. 


of  a single-banked  boat,  signifying  that  he  is  to  cease  row- 
ing, ship  or  boat  his  oar,  and  stand  up  with  his  boat-hook 
to  catch  hold  of  the  dock,  float-stage,  or  vessel’s  side  to 
hold  the  boat  steady  after  the  landing  has  been  made. 
The  plural  form,  in  bows,  is  used  in  the  case  of  a double- 
banked  boat,  where  there  are  two  bow-oarsmen. 

The  whitefish,  Coregonus 


bouquet  of  herbs  and  fagot  of  herbs. 

Parsley  wrapped  around  peppercorns,  cloves,  bay- 
leaves,  and  other  herbs  excepting  sage,  and  tied,  makes 
what  is  called  a bouquet.  In  this  shape  the  herbs  are 
more  easily  removed.  Century  Cook  Book. 

bouqueted  (bo-kad'),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
bouquet  or  with  bouquets. 


bow-chock  (bou'chok),  n.  In  marine  hardware, 
a chock  with  two  arms  which  are  bent  over 
and  nearly  touch  in  the  middle : used  on  yachts 
to  keep  the  mooring-rope  in  place, 
bow-cithern  (bo'sith,/ern),  n.  See  * cithern , 2. 
boweled,  bowelled  (bou'eld),  p.  a.  If.  Dis- 
emboweled: as,  “a  hare  already  bowelled.”— 


bowstring-creeper  (bo ' string  - kre  ’ per),  n. 

Same  as  *jeetee. 

bowstring-truss  (bo'string-trus"),  n.  A form 
of  truss  in  which  the  upper  chord  or  compres- 
sion flange  is  made  in  the  form  of  a ‘ bow  ’ or 
curve,  preferably  a parabola,  and  the  lower 
chord  or  tension-member  is  a straight  line. 
The  truss  resembles  a bow  and  string,  whence 
its  name. 

bow-wave  (bou'wav),  n.  The  wave  set  up  at 
the  bows  of  a vessel  under  way.  The  crest  of 
the  wave  is  inclined  diagonally  outward  and 
aft  on  each  side  from  the  bow. 

During  each  interval  occupied  by  a ship  in  advancing 
through  a distance  equal  to  the  length  of  her  entrance  the 
sets  of  particles  then  contiguous  thereto  undergo  acceler- 
ations which  lead  to  the  production  of  the  bow-wave ; and 
this  interval  of  time  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  length 
of  entrance  to  the  speed  of  the  ship. 

White,  Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  457.. 


bowyer 

bowyer1,  n.—  Master  bowyer,  the  chief  bowyer. 
box1,  n.  2.  A name  in  Australia  (usually  with 
a distinctive  epithet,  as  bastard , black,  white, 
etc.)  of  many  eucalypts,  and  of  a few  trees  of 
the  genus  Tristania,  belonging  to  the  same  fam- 
ily : applied  chiefly  because  of  the  qualities  of 
their  timber,  which  more  or  less  resembles 
true  boxwood.  See  the  phrases  below.  In  Australia 
the  name  is  also  applied  to  several  shrubs  or  trees  on 
account  of  their  odor,  which  resembles  that  of  the  true 
box  (see  China  kbox ),  or  of  their  dwarf  habit  with  leaves 
like  the  true  box  (see  heath  -kbox  and  native  kbox). — Bas- 
tard box,  Eucalyptus  goniocalyx,  E.  bicolor  (also  called 
cooburn),  E.  longifolia,  E.  microtheca , E.  polyanthemos, 
E.  populnea  (also  called  benibil  or  red  box),  Tristania  con- 
ferta,  and  T.  laurina. — Black  box,  Eucalyptus  obliqua, 
E.  bicolor,  and  E.  microtheca. — Box  family,  the  plant 
family  kBuxacese  (which  see),  including  the  genus  Buxus, 
which  contains  the  common  box. — Box  reaction.  See 
kreaction. — Brisbane  box,  Tristania  conferta.  — Broad- 
leafed  box,  Eucalyptus  acmenioides. — Brown  box. 
Eucalyptus  polyanthemos.— Brush,  box,  Tristania  con- 
ferta.— Cape  box,  a grayish  spiny  shrub,  Celastrus  buoci- 
folia , common  in  South  Africa;  it  resembles  the  ordinary  box 
in  growth.— China  box,  Chalcas  Camuneng,  of  the  rue 
family,  a perfume  plant : found  also  in  India  and  China. 

— Dwarf  or  flooded  box,  Eucalyptus  microtheca.  Also 
called  goborro  and  swamp-gum,  from  its  habit  of  growing 
on  land  inundated  at  flood  time.  — Cray  box,  Eucalyptus 
goniocalyx,  E.  hemiphloia,  E.  bicolor,  E.  polyanthemos,  and 
E.  saligna. — Heath  box,  Gyrnnopogon  buxi folia,  of  the 
dog’s-bane  family.—  Ironbark  box,  Eucalyptus  obliqua. 

— Native  box,  Bursaria  spinosa , a forage-plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Pittosporacese.  Also  called  box-thorn  and 
native  olive. — Poplar  bo x,  Eucalyptus  populnea.—  Red 
box,  Eucalyptus  populnea,  E.  polyanthemos,  and  Tris- 
tania conferta.  See  bastard  kbox  and  kbembil. — Tas- 
manian box.  Same  as  native  kbox.  See  kbox-thorn,  2. 
— Thozet’s  box,  Eucalyptus  Raveretiana. — White  box, 
Eucalyptus  hemiphloia,  E.  odorata,  E.  populnea,  and 
Tristania  conferta. — Yellow  box,  (b)  Eucalyptus  hemi- 
phloia and  E.  bicolor. 

box2,  n.,  9.  In  much.:  ( g ) A die  for  cutting  the 
thread  on  a wooden  screw. — 16.  In  irrigation, 
a device  for  measuring  water  through  a small 
flume  of  rectangular  section. — 17.  In  turpen- 
tine-making, the  cavity  cut  in  a pine-tree  to  re- 
ceive the  resin  which  flows  from  the  scarified 
surface  above. — 18.  In  mining , a small  mine- 
car;  a hutch;  a tub. — 19.  A mix-up  of  things 
that  should  be  kept  apart,  as  different  flocks 
or  mobs  of  sheep.  [Australia.] 

Great  care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  no  two  flocks 
come  into  collision,  for  a box,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
causes  an  infinity  of  trouble,  which  is  the  reason  that  the 
stations  are  so  far  apart. 

C.  11.  Eden,  My  Wife  and  I in  Queensland,  p.  67. 

Batsman’s  box.  See  kbatsman.—  Box  of  tricks.  Same 
as  kbuilding-motion.  — Circular  box,  a cylinder  with 
chambers  for  shuttles,  attached  to  the  lathe  of  a loom  and 
moved  forward  and  backward  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  desired  shuttle  and  yarn  within  striking  range  of  the 
picker.  Also  called  revolving  box.  [Eng.]— Clifford’s 
box,  in  math.,  a hollow  surface  with  tubes  running  through 
it,  into  the  form  of  which  a Riemann’s  surface  may  be 
distorted.  — Three-part  box,  a molding-box  or -flask  con- 
sisting of  three  parts,  and  used  for  molding  those  patterns 
in  which  the  middle  section  must  be  distinct  from  the  top 
and  bottom,  as  in  the  case  of  a grooved  pulley.  Lockwood, 
Diet.  Mech.  Eng.  Terms. 

box2,  v.  t.  6.  To  mix  up  or  allow  to  be  mixed 
up  (things,  such  as  different  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  should  be  kept  apart).  [Australia.] 

All  the  mobs  of  different-aged  lambs  which  had  been 
hitherto  kept  apart  were  boxed  up  together. 

A.  C.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  p.  253. 

7.  To  grain  or  board  on  the  grain  side  with  a 
graining-hoard,  to  give  skin  a rough  or  pebbled 
effect.  Modern  Amer.  Tanning , p.  83. 
box4  (boks),  n.  [L.  box,  < Gr.  8H >ij,  f)6a$,  a cer- 
tain fish,  prob.  an  imitative  name.  See  bogue2.] 
A sparoid  fish,  Box  hoops,  known  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land. 

box-bill  (boks'bil),  n.  A tool  for  recovering 
boring-rods. 

box-cage  (boks'kaj),  v.  A bird-cage  opening 
in  front. 

box-calf  (boks'kaf ),  re.  Originally,  calf  leather 
of  a rough  or  thick  variety,  as  used  iu  box-toes; 
now,  a chrome-tanned  calfskin,  either  in  black 
or  colors  and  usually  grained  or  boarded, 
box-canon  (boks'kan^yon),  re.  In  phys.  geog., 
a narrow,  flat-floored  valley  inclosed  by  nearly 
vertical  walls  or  cliffs.  [Western  IJ.  S.] 
box-chisel  (boks'chiz,/el),  n.  See  * chisel2. 
box-chronometer  (boks'kro-nom//e-ter),  n.  A 
marine  clock  of  great  accuracy,  set  to  the  time 
of  a certain  prime  meridian,  and  employed  in 
the  calculation  of  the  longitude  at  sea.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  box  inside  which  it  is  hung  in 
gimbals,  so  that  it  may  always  maintain  a horizontal  po- 
sition irrespective  of  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  ship, 
box-colored,  (boks'kul'  ord),  a.  In  leather- 
manuf.,  colored  in  a box  or  tray  of  dye.  Flem- 
ming, Practical  Tanning,  p.  80. 
box-coupling  (boks'kup"ling),  n.  A coupling 
for  connecting  two  shafts.  A collar  is  fastened  on 


the  end  of  each  of  the  shafts  to  be  joined,  the  two  are 
brought  together,  and  a box  or  rim  is  slipped  over  them 
and  keyed  to  both. 

Box-dressing  machine.  See  *dressing-ma- 
chine. 

box-drift  (boks'drift),  n.  A drift  which  has 
been  boxed.  See  *drift. 

box-edged  (boks'ejd),  a.  With  a border  of 
box,  as  a parterre  or  path  in  a garden, 
box-elder  (boks-el'der),  n.  See  elder'*  and  Ne- 
g undo. -Box-elder leaf-roller,  plant-bug.  See  -kleaf- 
roller,  kplant-bug. 

boxer2,  n.  2.  [cap.']  A member  of  a Chinese 
association  known  as  Yi  Ho  Ch’uan  Hwuy, 
“ The  Righteousness,  Harmony,  and  Fists  So- 
ciety,” organized  in  China  in  1900  or  earlier, 
ostensibly  for  the  practice  of  athletics,  but 
really  as  a league  for  the  expulsion  of  foreign- 
ers and  the  uprooting  of  Christianity.  Aided  by 
the  regular  army,  and  egged  on  and  led  by  officials  and 
persons  of  the  highest  standing,  the  Boxers  murdered 
large  numbers  of  native  Christians,  missionaries,  and 
other  foreigners,  destroyed  much  property,  attacked  the 
foreign  legations  in  Peking,  and  besieged  the  British  lega- 
tion there  for  over  two  months,  until  the  rising  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  military  forces  of  the  principal  treaty  pow- 
ers. 

boxer3  (bok'ser),  n.  A bowler  or  low-crowned 
stiff  felt  hat ; a billycock  hat.  [Australia.] 
box-gear  (boks'ger),  n.  A differential  gear 
used  on  bending-rolls  and  motor-vehicles,  in 
the  former  case  it  prevents  a calendering  action  on  the 
plate  by  either  roll ; in  the  latter  it  enables  the  driving- 
wheels  to  move  over  different  distances  when  turning  cor- 
ners or  curves,  or  when  for  any  reason  the  two  wheels  are 
of  differing  diameter. 

box-groove  (boks'grov),  n.  A close  groove  be- 
tween two  rolls,  formed  by  a collar  on  one  roll 
fitting  between  collars  on  another  roll, 
boxhead  (boks'hed),  n.  The  squaw-fish,  Pty- 
chocheilus  oregonensis,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
minnows,  rangingfrom  British  Columbia  south- 
ward to  Oregon. 

box-boney  (boks'hun//i),  re.  Honey  stored  by 
the  bees  in  specially  prepared  boxes. 
boxing1,  n.  7.  In  mining,  a method  of  secur- 
ing shafts  solely  by  slabs  and  wooden  pegs. 
Coal  and  Metal  Miners’  Pocketbook. 
boxing-up  (bok-sing-up'),  re.  Specifically,  the 
process  of  constructing  large  patterns  by 
making  them  hollow  instead  of  by  using  solid 
planks. 

box-keel  (boks'kel),  n.  In  iron  shipbuilding , a 
keel  built  of  plates  and  angles  in  box  form. 
Not  now  used. 

box-keelson  (boks'keFson),  n.  A heavy  keel- 
son consisting  of  plates  and  angles  arranged 
to  give  a closed,  rectangular  section, 
box-kid  (boks'kid),  n.  See  +box-calf. 
box-level  (boks'lev'e!),  n.  A metallic  box 
(generally  circular)  with  a glass  cover  used  as 
a spirit-level.  The  bubble  of  inclosed  air  is 
brought  into  coincidence  with  a circle  en- 
graved at  the  center  of  the  cover, 
box-link  (boksTingk),  n.  A slotted  link  each 
side  of  which  is  of  U-section,  so  as  partly 
to  embrace  the  sliding-block  and  prevent  it 
from  dropping  out. 

box-loom  (boks'lom),  n.  A loom  with  two  or 
more  shuttle-boxes  at  either  end  of  the  lathe. 
T.W.  Fox,  Mechanism  of  Weaving,  p.  388. 
box-loop  (boksTop),  n.  A long  leather  loop 
pressed  or  worked  up  square,  creased  and 
ornamented,  used  in  a harness  in  place  of  a 
number  of  short  loops. 

box-mangle  (boks'mang,/gl),  n.  A mangling 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a rectangular  wooden 
box  weighted  with  stone  or  iron  and  run 
to  and  fro  over  rollers  upon  which  the  fabrics 
to  be  mangled  are  wound.  Also  called  chest- 
mangle.  See  mangle *. 
box-mill  (boks'mil),  re,  See  *box-tool. 
box-motion  ( boks'mo//shon),  n.  Themecbanism 
for  operating  the  shuttle-boxes  of  a loom. 

Fox,  Mechanism  of  Weaving,  p.  352 Eccentric 

box-motion,  a mechanism  for  operating  the  drop-boxes 
for  shuttles  in  a loom  by  means  of  two  or  more  eccentrics 
capable  of  being  moved  either  independently  or  con- 
jointly. 

Box-nailing  machine.  See  *naiUng-mac1iine. 
box-nut  (boks'nut),  n.  A nut  which  is  closed 
on  one  end  ; one  which  does  not  have  a hole 
clear  through  * a cup-nut.  Such  nuts  are  commonly 
used  on  the  axles  of  wagons  to  hold  the  wheels  on. 

box-package  (boks'pak"aj),  re.  A package  in 
the  form  of  a box:  used  on  the  Pacific  coast 
for  packing  fruit  for  shipment. 

The  box-package  is  preferable  to  the  barrel. 

Yearbook,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901,  p.  606. 
box-piston  (boks'pis'1'tqn),  re.  A hollow  piston 
made  by  coring  out  the  interior  of  the  piston 
when  casting  it. 


brace 

box-spanner  (boks'span'er),  re.  A spanner 
for  turning  or  holding  bolts  whose  heads  are 
in  recesses  and  so  cannot  be  caught  by  an 
ordinary  wrench. 

box-standard  (boks'stan//dard),  re.  The  col- 
umn or  standard  which  forms  the  main  frame 
of  a machine  and  is  hollow,  thus  obtaining 
strength  and  rigidity  with  little  material, 
box-staple  (boks'Eta'p!),  re.  The  staple  or 
keeper  into  which  the  bolt  of  a lock  is  shot, 
when  the  staple  is  so  made  as  to  box  in,  or 
cover,  the  end  of  the  bolt, 
box-step  (boks'step),  re.  In  car-building,  a step 
or  a short  flight  of  steps  inclosed  at  the  sides 
by  a stringer  or  guard ; a platform-step  in  a 
passenger-car. 

boxstones  (boks'stdnz),  re.  pi.  See  nodule 
*bcds. 

box-stoop  (boks'stop),  re.  A stoop  of  wliicb 
the  steps  are  divided  into  two  or  more  flights, 
which  theretore  has  a platform  and  projects 
into  the  street  as  a mass  of  some  height, 
box-tappet  (boks'tap//et),  re.  A cam  on  a 
loom  for  working  the  shuttle-boxes.  T.  TV.  Fox, 
Mechanism  of  Weaving,  p.  305. 
box- thaler  (boks'ta'ler),  re.  A coin  made  to 
open  like  a box  and  contain  objects:  confined 
to  certain  German  states  and  Savoy, 
box-tbom,  re.  2.  A spiny,  bushy  tree  of 
Tasmania,  Bursaria  spinosa,  yielding  a hard 
white  wood  resembling  boxwood  and  used  in 
turnery. 

box-tool  (boks'tol),  re.  An  attachment  to  a 
lathe  for  holding  cutting-tools  used  in  cutting 
the  exterior  surfaces  of  objects  turned  in  the 
lathe  ; a turner.  It  is  named  from  the  shape  of  the 
tool-holder.  A box-tool  used,  with  special  cutter,  for 
finishing  the  ends  of  rods  is  called  a pointing-box.  A 
modified  form  carrying  several  cutters  is  called  a box- 
mill.  Another  form  of  box-tool  is  used  on  screw-machines, 
box-ttlbular  (boks'tu'/bu-liir),  a.  A name  ap- 
plied to  tubular  boilers  in  which  the  envelop- 
ing shell  was  made  up  of  flat  surfaces,  care- 
fully stayed  against  bulging,  with  the  hot 
gases  passing  through  tubes  between  the  par- 
allel surfaces.  The  shape  suggested  a box. 
box-wallah  (boks'wol"a),  re.  [Hind,  bakas- 
wala,  < bakas,  < E.  box,  + wala,  a man,  agent.] 
A native  peddler  or  itinerant  merchant.  [Anglo- 
Indian.] 

boxwood,  n. — Cape  boxwood,  the  wood  of  Buxus 
Macowani,  a medium-sized  tree  of  Cape  Colony.  It  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  common  boxwood  and  can  be 
split  easily  into  thin  plates.  The  kamassi  is  also  known 
commercially  by  this  name  and  as  knysna,  boxwood.  See 
kamassi.— Knysna boxwood.  See  cape  kboxwood.—New 
Zealand  boxwood  (Maori  maire),  a species  of  olive, 
Olea  lanceolata,  used  locally  for  making  woodcuts,  and 
said  to  be  superior  to  the  true  boxwood  for  that  purpose. 
—Rule  boxwood,  the  hard  golden-yellow  wood  of 
Macaglia  Varga sii,  a tree  of  the  dog’s-bane  family  native 
to  Venezuela.  It  is  used  for  measuring-rules,  loom-shut- 
tles, etc.,  and  in  turning  and  pyrography.  Also  called 
zapatera  and  amarillo.—  West  Indian  boxwood.  Same 
as  rule  kboxwood.  The  wood  usually  reaches  the  markets 
by  way  of  the  West  Indies. 

boy1,  n. — Bowery  boy.  A young  rowdy  of  a type  once 
common  in  the  P.owery,  in  New  York  city,  the  analogue 
of  the  London  ★’Arry  (which  see).  See  Bowery  in  the  Cen- 
tury Cyclopedia  of  Names. — Cape  boy.  A South 
African  lialf-breed  resulting  from  the  union  of  a native 
black  and  a settler  of  another  race, 
boyla  (boi  la),  re.  An  aboriginal  Australian 
sorcerer.  [Australia.] 

B.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  (a)  Bachelor  of 
Painting;  ( b ) Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  (c) 
British  Pharmacopoeia  ; ( d ) British  public. 

B.  P.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  Bank  post-bill. 

B.  Ph.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy ; (6)  of  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Br.  An  abbreviation  of  British. 
brab  (brab),  re.  [Anglo-Indian  form  of  Pg. 
*braba,  brava,  wild  (sc.  palmeira,  palm-tree).] 
The  palmyra-palm,  Borassus  flabellifcr.  See 
palmyra,  1. 

brabant  (bra-bant'),  re.  A foreign  base  coin 
current  in  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

Brabant  crown,  sovereign.  See  *crown, 

* sovereign . 

brab-tree  (brab'tre),  re.  Same  as  *brab. 
bra?a  (bra'sa),  re.  See  brass2,  2. 
brace1,  re.,  1.  ( b ) In  any  frame,  a stiff  piece, 
as  a bar  or  strip,  put  in  to  prevent  a parallel- 
ogram or  the  like  from  changing  its  shape 
under  pressure  or  strain.  It  acts  usually  by  di- 
viding the  parallelogram  into  triangles  or  by  forming  a 
smaller  triangle  at  one  corner  of  the  parallelogram,  thus 
stiffening  that  part  of  the  frame. 

14.  (fe)  Same  as  brace-head. — 17.  A short, 
thick  bar  lying  above  the  suture  between  two 
pyramids  in  the  dental  apparatus  of  Echinus. 
—18.  In  saddlery,  the  short  strap  which  con- 
nects the  hip-strap  and  the  breeching-body. — 


brace 

19.  An  old  measure  of  weight.  A Hurley 
brace  was  equal  to  4 cwt.  [Scotch.] — 20.  In 
mining , a platform  at  the  top  of  a shaft  on 
which  miners  stand  to  work  the  tackle.  Coal 
and  Metal  Miners’  Pocketbook. — Brace-game. 
See  irgamel. 

brace-box  (bras'boks),  n.  A box  from  which 
the  cards  can  be  taken  two  at  a time  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  dealer:  used  in  dealing  faro. 
Braced  arch.  See  *arch 1. 
bracelet-wood  (bras'let-wud),  n.  A name  in 


ductus,  Orthis,  Pentamerus.)  (4)  Telotremata,  in  which 
the  pedicle-passage  is  shared  by  both  valves  in  early 
growth,  but  is  confined  to  the  ventral  valve  at  maturity 
and  modified  by  deltidial  plates  which  are  morphologi- 
cally distinct  from  the  deltidium  and  have  a later  origin 
in  ontogeny.  The  valves  are  hinged,  the  brachia  sup- 
ported by  calcareous  crura,  loops,  and  spirals.  (Ithyncho- 

n 'Peorphoriitailn  iWfiw.  I \ 


Brachyopsis 

anthrop.,  characterized  by  or  exhibiting  a 
skull  of  less  than  middle  length. 

In  both  races  platycephaly  is  associated  with  brachy - 
cranial  characters — the  association  vanishing,  however, 
for  the  Naqada  males,  and  being  more  marked  for  the 
French.  Biometrika,  Aug.,  1902,  p.  462. 


nella,  Terebratula,  Spirifer,  Atrypa.)  With  the  in-  , 

creased  knowledge  of  the  structure,  distribution,  and  brachydactylism  (brak-i-dak ' ti -lizm),  n. 
vertical  range  of  the  extinct  brachiopods,  the  number  of  [brachy dactyly  + -ism A A condition  in  which 
genera  has  been  augmented  to  about  400,  living  and  ex-  thp  finite  11  \ * , 

tinct,  represented  by  some  thousands  of  species,  2000  spe-  \ . e<f1SerSj?r  toes  are  abnormally  short.  Buck , 
cies  being  recognized  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  North  -M.ed.  Handbook,  IV.  493. 

the  West  Indies  of  a small  tree  of  the  fami  1 v Amerioa  alone’  while  about  160  species  are  now  liviug'  brachydactylous  (brak-i-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [Gr. 
Mursinaeem.  Jacauinia,  ariillaris.  so  Lllpd  » brachl0|»0dlBt  (brak-i-opVdjst),  re.  One  who  short,  + ^asrvAog,  finger.]  Having 


Myrsinacece,  Jacquinia  armillaris,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  hard  seeds 
into  bracelets.  Also  called 
basco,  and  joe-wood. 

brace-wrench  (bras'reneh),  re.  A tool  with  a 


[Gr. 

...  , Same  as 

the  arm,  the  long  supinator  of  the  radius.  *brachydactylism.  Puck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV. 

square  head  boxed  out  to  receive  a threaded  Brachiospongia  (brak'i-6-spon  ji-a),  re.  [NL.,  . + ,,  , . , 

not  tv,,  v,  « v,  u v , ,,  , , ....  < Gr.  flpaxuv,  an  arm,  + onOyyot;,  a sponge. 1 Brachy  deuterus  (brak-t-du  te-rus),  re.  [NL., 

"Ut-  The  head  u attached  to  a branch  «ha„k,  which  m A genus  of  hexactinellid  sponges  having  the  < Gr.  ppaXvQ,  short,  + *Wpof,  second.]  A 

form  of  a broad-mouthed,  shallow  vase  with  a genus  of  grunts  of  the  family  Esemulidse.  B. 
single  series  of  broad  pouch-like  hollow  exten-  ““’’"tres  is  found  in  western  Africa.  The  other  species  are 
sions  about  the  base.  It  occurs  in  the  Silurian  n , • j-,  ,,  „ 

rocks  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  ( ' " ^ “ 

tween  two  points  on  the  earth  s surface;  the 
geodetic  line.  Pep.  XJ.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Surv.,  1896,  p.  293. 


joined  at  the  top  and  is  fitted  with  a square  head  tapered 
to  enter  the  braee-stock : used  for  turning  nuts  on  bolts. 

brachial.  I.  ci. — Brachial  cavity,  in  a brachiopod, 
the  anterior  part  of  the  shell-cavity,  in  which  lie  the 
arms  or  brachia.— Brachial  disk,  a horizontal  structure 
which  occupies  the  center  of  the  subumbrellar  surface  of 
Bhizostomx  and  which  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the 
proximal  ends  of  the  arms.  The  mouth  is  thus  completely 
closed,  and  food  is  ingested  through  the  numerous  small 
suctorial  mouths  leading  into  the  network  of  canals  in  the 
arms  and  thence  into  the  stomach. — Brachial  ossiclts. 
Same  as  actinosts.— Brachial  sinuses.  In  certain 


dont.  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London), March, 
1903,  p.  110. 

brachydontism  (brak'i-don-tizm),  re.  Same  as 
*bracliyodontism. 


Paleozoic  nautiloid  cephalopods,  the  aperture  of  the  shell  brachistoCephalOUS  (bra-kis-to-sef 'a-lus),  Cl.  Vvrn  chwAllinool  A fTwoV  1 c „ re. 

is  greatly  contracted  about  the  base  of  the  tentacles  and  Same  as  brachistoceohalir.  ' " Dracnyellipsoid  (brak- 1- e-lip  sold),  re.  [Gr. 


3 greatly  contracted  about  the  base  of  the  tentacles  and  Same  as  hr  licit  is  tocc  ihalic. 

hyponoine,  giving  the  opening  a 1- oi  V-shaped  figure.  Vvvq ebisf.oeenba  1 v ibrn-kiv.  to  sef/n  111  « Tn 
The  shorter  arms  of  this  opening,  which  may  be  variously  orucilibLUCepilctiy  l nia  Kis  To  set  a-li),^  re.  in 

lobed,  are  termed  brachial  sinuses,  the  longer  arm  the  anthrop.,  the  character,  state,  or  condition  of 
hyptmornic  sirens.— Brachial  thecae.  See  -ktheca.  being  brachistoeephalic. 


Ppax'cc,  short,  + ellipsoid .]  In  anthrop".,  a 
short  cranium  of  ellipsoid  form.  G.  Sergi, 
Var.  of  the  Human  Species,  p.  49. 
brachyfacial  (brak-i-fa'shal),  a.  and  re. 


II.  re.  4.  In  the  morphology  of  the  Crinoidea,  hraehistochronic  (bra-kis-to-kron'ik),  a.  [Gr.  B^rrc  short  + T fhcfev  "fine”' 
le  of  the  calcareous  plates  which  compose  /Ipd^aroc.  shortest,  + xpovo(,  time.]  That  can  bavin;  a short  fno/‘  nick M, 

fi  51,rms.  Thp  annlinatinn  nf  the  fmwn  boo  vnwlod  Vwx  lr.n,-n„onil  o,  n ~ -^1  ; 5 4.1.  „ -I 4.  V AIJk  “ »nOILId-Ce.  JJUCh, 


one 

the  arms.  The  application  of  the  term  has  varied  with 
different  writers,  some  restricting  it  to  the  plates  of  the 
free  arms,  others  applying  it  to  all  plates  in  the  radial 
series  lying  above  the  lowermost  circlet  or  true  radials. 
In  the  latter  case  the  radials  include  some  of  the  body- 
plates,  and  these  have  been  subdivided  into  costals,  dis- 
tichals,  and  palmars,  whether  free  or  fixed. 

brachiation  (brak-i-a/shon),  re.  [NL.  *brachi- 
atio(n-),  < *brachiare,  swing  by  the  arms,  < L. 
brachium,  arm.]  The  act  of  swinging  hv  the 
arms  from  tree  to  tree,  a method  of  locomo- 
tion employed  by  the  gibbons.  [Rare.] 

The  hand  of  the  chimpanzee  is  adapted  for  brachiation. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1899,  p.  306. 

brachiator  (brak'i-a-tor),  re.  An  animal  that 
swings  by  its  arms  from  tree  to  tree.  [Rare.] 

The  arm  of  the  chimpanzee  is  that  of  the  brachiators, 
anthropoids  like  the  orang  and  gibbon  which  use  the 
arms  as  one  of  the  main  organs  of  locomotion. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1899,  p.  355. 

brachidium  (bra-kid'i-um),  re.;  pl.  brachidia 
(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr. /lpa^(  av)  (L.  brachium),  arm, 
+ Gr.  -i<W.]  The  shelly  calcareous  spiral  or 
loop-shaped  supports  of  the  fleshy  arms  or 
brachia  in  the  Brachiopoda  ; used  collectively 
of  the  entire  apparatus  irrespective  of  division 
into  symmetrical  parts. 

brachigerous  (bra-kij'e-rus),  a.  [L.  brachium , 
arm,  + gercre,  bear.]  Same  as  brachiferous. 

brachiocoele  (brak'i-o-sel),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
flpaxiom,  an  arm,  + noi'Aog,  a hollow.]  In  the 
Brachiopoda,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cav- 
ity of  the  valves,  wherein  lie  the  brachia. 

Brachionocephala  (bra-ki  o-no-sef'a-la),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  jipax'iuv,  an  arm,'  + KapaAy,  a head.] 
A name  proposed  in  1862  by  Bronn  as  a sub- 
stitute for  Brachiopoda  (Dumeril,  1806). 

Brachiopoda,  n.  pl.  In  recent  years  extensive  studies 
of  the  Brachiopoda  have  been  made  : by  Joubin  on  the 
anatomy  of  recent  species,  by  Hall  and  Clarke  on  the  anat- 
omy  and  taxonomy  of  fossil  forms,  and  by  Beecher  on 
ontogeny  and  phylogeny.  It  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  a classification  based  on  the  absence  or  presence  of 


[Gr. 

+ -oh]  I.  a. 

ing  a short  face.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
VII.  231. 

II.  re.  Same  as  *chamseprosope.  Deniker, 
- , „ - , ...  Races  of  Man,  p.  60. 

chrone:  as,  a ball  may  roll  from  A down  to  A,  Brachvffenvs'fbra-kii'p  nisi  „ TNT  z c.r 
or  an  earthquake  wave  may  pass  from  a to  b,  ; W?  short  + Min  i 
ho  fho  hror-bioioohrooio  voW.  p™  mi  PWT’C,  snort,  + ytnnf,  chm.J  A genus  of 

grunts  of  the  family  Hsemulidse,  characterized 
by  the  small  mouth.  The  one  species  known,  B. 


be  traversed,  accomplished,  etc.,  in  the  short- 
est possible  time  under  the  conditions  then 
prevailing;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  brachisto- 


by  the  brachistochronic  path.  Rep.  Brit.  Ass’ll 

Advancement  of  Sci.,  1900,  p.  76 Brachisto- 

chronic  curve,  a curve  representing  the  path  which  a 
body  moving  freely  in  a field  of  force  must  follow  in  order 
to  reach  a given  point  in  the  least  time.  See  brachisto- 
chrone. 


chrysaryyreus,  6 inches  in  length,  is  abundant  about  Key 
West  and  Havana. 


brachygnathism  (bra-kig'na-thizm),  re.  [Gr. 
jipax<  f,  short,  + yvafio g,  jaw,  + -ism.]  The  con- 

, , r__  dition  of  havingan  abnormally  short  lower  jaw. 

cesses  which  extend  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  brachygraphic  (hrak-i-graf'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 

taming  to  braenygrapliy,  or  shorthand:  as, 


Brachium  inferius  cerebelli,  the  inferior  peduncle  of 
the  cerebellum.— Brachium  opticum,  one  of  the  pro- 


Same  as  •kbrachium  opticum.— Brachium  superius 
cerebelli,  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 

brachyaxis  (brak-i-ak'sis),  n.  fGr.  fiparve, 
short.  + L.  axis,  axis  : see  axis.]  The  brachy-  -^'uvnyyrupnw. 
diagonal  axis,  that  is,  the  shorter  lateral  axis  bracnyhieric  (brak-i-hi-er  ik),a. 
of  an  orthorhombic  (or  trielinic)  crystal, 
brachybiostigmatic  (brak  i-bi  o-stig-mat'ik), 
a.  [Gr.  PpaxvRios,  short-lived,’  + aryua  for  , , s . . , . , , 

‘stigma.’]  In  plant  cecal.,  having  the  stigma  brachyhypsicephalic  (brak-i-hip'si- se-lal' 
- - s - ver|  in  «•  [Gr.  PpaXt r,  short,  + wfn-,  on  high, 


short-lived : said  of  proterogynous  flowers 
which  the  stigma  quickly  withers.  Opposed 
to  *macrolnostigmatic.  F.  Delpino. 


brachygraphic  characters, 
brachygraphical  (brak-i-graf'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  * brachygraphic . 

, " . [Gr.  ppaxk, 

short,  + Upon  ( oareov ),  sacrum,  -1-  - ic .]  Hav- 
ing a short  sacrum.  See  *}>latyhieric.  Amer. 
Anthropologist,  Jan.  - March,  1901.  p.  34. 

ik), 

+ 


netpaAfi,  head,  + -ic.]  In  anthrop.,  having  a 
short  and  high  head  or  skull.  Man,  1901,  p.  190. 


brachybiostigmatous  (brak  "i-bLo-stig'ma-  Brachyistius  (brak-i-is'ti-us),  re.  [NL.  < Gr. 

„ ..  . .i — / . . :■  & " ipart  c,  short.  + kjtiov.  sail  falludiner  to  the  dor- 


tus),  a.  Same  as  *brachybiostigmaiic. 
brachybioty  (brak-i-bl'5-ti),  re.  [Gr.  ppaxk, 
short,  + (3iotoc,  life.]  Brevity  of  life  as  con- 
trasted with  longevity  and  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  inheritance.  [Rare.] 


Bpa-xf,  short,  + ioriov,  sail  (alluding  to  the  dor- 
sal fin).]  A genus  of  surf-fishes  of  the  family 
Enibiotocidse.  It  comprises  a single  species,  B.  fremi- 
tus, a small  carnivorous  fish,  living  on  sandy  shores  from 
Vancouver  Island  to  Guadaloupe. 

brachykerkic,  a.  Same  as  *brachycercic. 


Miss  Beeton  working  solely  at  the  material  thus  pro-  BracbyinGtopUS  (brak  i-me-to  pus),  re.  [NL.,  4 
‘‘  ■*—  'the  Gr.  0paxi (,  short, 


vided  was  enabled  to  form  fairly  extensive  tables  for  tl.„ 
inheritance  of  longevity  in  the  female  line,  and  also  with 
somewhat  less  extensive  data  for  the  deaths  of  infants  to 
form  some  appreciation  of  what  we  have  elsewhere  termed 
the  inheritance  of  brachybioty. 

Biometrika,  Oct.,  1901,  p.  51. 


[NL.,  < 
Same  as 


brachycardia  (brak-i-kar'di-a),  re 
Gr.  /fpap'v,  short,  + napdia,  heart.] 

* bradycardia . 

hinge-teeth,  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  introduced  hraohvcpnbnl  I'hrnk  i sef'nH  re  of 

by  Deshayes,  Owen,  Bronn,  and  Huxley,  or  on  the  per-  ‘“cU.Iiycepnai  (DraK-l-sel  al),  re.  Une  Ot  the 
foration  or  closing  of  the  anus,  as  in  King's  scheme,  braehycephali ; a brachycephalic  person, 
has  a value  restricted  to  fully  accomplished  phylogenetic  The  brachycephals  had  also  larger  heads  than  the  doli- 
phases  or  ontogenetic  conditions.  In  Beecher’s  classifi-  choeephals.  (jeon . Jour  (R  G S ) XVI  *>90 

cation,  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  pedicle-opening  is  ...  ,,  . " , 

assumed  as  the  basis  of  ordinal  divisions,  and  the  stages  braciiyceral  (bra-lus  e-ral),  a.  [Gr.  BPaXv(i, 
of  shell-growth  and  its  accessory  developments  of  those  short,  + tdpa;,  horn,  + -al.l  Same  as  brachy- 

cerous. 

brachycercic1  (brak-i-ser'sik),  a 


of  minor  value.  This  classification  establishes  the  follow- 
ing orders:  (1)  Atremata,  in  which  the  valves  are  un- 
hinged and  the  pedicle  emerges  freely  between  them. 
These  are  subcircular  or  elongate  shells  in  which  growth 
takes  place  freely  in  all  directions  except  posteriorly. 
Obolus  and  Lintjula  are  typical  genera.  (3)  Aeotremata, 


short,  + KepKog,  tail.]  Having  a short  tail. 
Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  ser.  B, 
189,  173. 


+ phonrov,  front,  face.]  A 
genus  of  trilobites,  belonging  to  the  family 
Proetidse,  having  a semiova)  "head  and  tail- 
shield  (the  latter  beinfe  large,  the  glabellum 
small,  and  the  entire  surface  covered  with 
bead-like  ornament.  It  is  found  in  Carboniferous 
rocks  and  is  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  these  an- 
cient crustaceans. 

brachyodontism  (brak'i-o-dont'izm),  re.  The 
stale  or  condition  of  being  brachyodont  or  hav- 
ing short-crowned  molars:  used  in  describing 
teeth  of  mammals.  Also  brachydontism.  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  London,  1893,  p.  180. 
brachyodonty  (brak'i-o-don'ti),  re.  Same  as 
*bracliyodontism.  Trans.  Linnean  Soc.  Lon- 
don, Zool.,  Nov.,  1899,  p.  446. 

[Gr.  ()paxi%,  brachyome  (brak'i-om),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ftra^nc, 


short.  + upog,  shoulder  (see  humerus) .]  In  the 
nomenclature  of  the  spicular  parts  in  the 

in  which  the  valves  are  also  hingeless,  cone-shaped,  with  Virnn'hwi'oi-i.ii.a  i • , . m o ■ abbreviated  arm  of  a * t rider 

the  pedicle  restricted  to  the  ventral  valve  and  the  pedicle-  DTacnycerclC-  (brak-i-sir  sik),  a.  [Gr.  fipaxv ?,  (which  see). 

aperture  modified  by  a deltidium  or  listiium.  These  are  short,  + tceptiig,  the  radius,  the  tibia,  a rod  or  Brachy opsinse  (brak',/i-op-si/ne),  re.  pl.  [NL., 
riliwS  °7),v.,-Ia;felr'™f>  e0Un  . G4cro(,'<!(«,  Orbi-  comb  of  a loom,  < nepnog,  tail,  handle.]  Having  < Brachyopsis  + -ire*.]  A subfamily  of  sea- 

pedicle  by  atrophy  ami  are  eithertttochld ^cemente!  a short  f?rParm;  in  anthrop..  having  a radio-  poachers  of  the  family  Agonidec,  containing  3 
tion  of  their  valves  or  are  wholly  free.  (3)  Protremata,  in  index  less  than  id.  Turner.  genera,  Stellerina , Brachyopsis , and  Pallasina. 

which  an  articulate  hinge  is  developed  in  progressed  Drachycnemic  (brak-ik-ne'mik),  a.  [Gr.  Sparvg.  Brachyopsis  (brak-i-op'sis),  V.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

forms,  the  npdlftlp  fa  rpctrinfa/I  trr  tlm  vnntrnl  vnlrro  Gro  0,1,  _L  Ail  • T T L r r /l  S \ _ _ „ 1 ^ L - - - 


forms,  the  pedicle  is  restricted  to  the  ventral  valve,  the 
deltidium  originates  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  larval  body 
®ut  becomes  ankylosed  to  the  ventral  shell  and  modifies 
the  pedicle-passage,  and  the  brachia  ar  ' 

calcareous  processes.  ( Strophomena , 


S*i?rkp  KV^^’  tibia.]  In  anthrop having  a ppaxig,  short,  + dipis,  face.]  A genus  of  fishes  of 


tibiofemoral  index  less  than  83, 

sneii  ana  mouiiies  t ■. . , ,,  , . T 

ie  unsupported  by  Draciiy cranial  (brak-l-kra  m 
Thecidium,  Pro - (3paxvgf  short,  + Kpaviov}  craniu 


Turner . 
al),  a.  [Gr. 
cranium,  + -al .]  In 


the  family  Agonidse,  found  in  the  North  Pacific, 
comprising  2 species,  B.  rostratus  and  B.  sega - 
liensis.  The  latter  attains  a length  of  7 inches. 


brachypentagonoides 

brachypentagonoides  (brak"i-pen'/ta-g6"n6-i' 
dez),  n.  [Gr.  Bpax i g,  short,  + nevrayovog,  five- 
cornered,  + f ioog,  form.]  In  anthrop.,  a cranium 
the  norma  verticalis  of  which  has  the  form  of 
a pentagon  with  rounded  corners,  and  with 
short  distances  between  the  parietal  and  fron- 
tal protuberances.  Sergi , Var.  of  the  Human 
Species,  p.  30. 

Brachyphyllum  (brak-i-fil ' um),  n.  [NL. 
iBrongniart,  1828),  < Gr.  j3paX i'f,  short,  + 
ipb'/./MVj  leaf.]  A genus  of  fossil  coniferous 
plants  characterized  by  short  and  thick  scale- 
like leaves  tightly  appressed  to  the  stems,  for 
the  most  part  rhombic  in  shape  and  regularly 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a graceful  pattern. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  the  Rhaetic,  but  ranges  from  the 
Trias  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  being  found  in  both  Europe 
and  America. 

Brachyptera  (bra-kip'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  short,  + nr. gov,  wing.]  An  old 

name  for  the  rove-beetles  of  the  coleopterous 
family  Staphylinitlse. 

brachyrhomboides  (brak'/i-rom"bo-i'dez),  n. 
[Gr.  Bpax'cg,  short,  + NL.  rhomboiues,  rhom- 
boid.] In  anthrop.,  a cranium  the  norma  ver- 
ticalis of  which  has  a rhomboid  form,  the 
rhomboid  being  wide  in  transversal  direction. 
Sergi,  Var.  of  the  Human  Species,  p.  31. 
brachysclereid  (brak-i-skll're-id),  n.  [Gr. 
flpaxvg,  short,  + E.  sclereid.]  In  hot.,  one  of 
the  sclereids  or  stone  cells  that  occur  .in  bark 
and  in  fruits. 

Brachyscome  (bra-kis'ko  me),  n.  [NL.  (Cas- 
sini, 1810 ;,  < Gr.  jipaxbg,  short,,  + so  y,  hair; 
in  allusion  to  the  short  pappus.]  A genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  family  Asteracese. 
There  are  about  50  Bpecies,  chiefly  Australian.  The  only 
species  under  cultivation,  B.  iberidi/olia , is  commonly 
known  as  the  Swan  River  daisy,  a very  graceful  aster- 
like  annual  of  easiest  cultivation.  It  has  blue  or  white 
daisy-like  flowers. 

brachystaphyline  (brak-i-staf'i-lin),  a.  [Gr. 
ppax^c,  short,  + cra^vAtj,  the  (swollen)  uvula, 
+ -ine1.]  In  anthrop.,  having  a short  palate, 
especially  having  a palate  with  an  index  more 
than  85.  Virchow. 

In  both  sexes  there  is  sensible  correlation  between  the 
palate  and  orbital  indices,  hypsiconchy  being  associated 
with  brachystaphyline  characters. 

Bioinetrika,  Aug.,  1902,  p.  460. 

brachystaphyly  (brak-i-staf'i-li),  ».  [brack y- 
staphyl(ous)  + -y3.]  In  anthrop.,  the  character 
of  having  a short  palate.  Bioinetrika,  March- 
July,  1904,  p.  236. 

Brachystegia  (brak-i-ste'ji-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham,  1866-67),  < Gr.  ppax'og,  short,  + artyr/, 
covering.  The  name  refers  to  the  scantiness 
of  the  floral  protective  organs.]  A genus  of 
trees  of  the  family  Csesalpiniacese,  with  even- 
pinnate  leaves  and  terminal  racemes,  or  ra- 
ceme-like panicles  of  small  flowers.  These  have 
no  calyx  and  only  rudimentary  petals.  The  stamens  and 
pistil  are  covered  in  the  bud  by  a pair  of  bracts.  There 
are  about  12  species,  natives  of  tropical  Africa.  .Several 
of  them  have  tough  fibrous  inner  bark,  which  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  making  bark-cloth.  The  most  important 
are  Brachystegia  spicsej'urmis  of  the  Zanzibar  coast  and 
B.  appendiculata  of  southeast  Africa. 

brachytmema  (brak-it-me'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ppaxi'C,  short,  + rgypa,  section.]  In  bryol., 
a disk-shaped  cell  which  on  rupturing  sets 
free  a gemma.  Correns. 

brachyuranic  (brak-i-u-ran'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Bpnxk, 
short,  + ovpaudg,  palate,  + -ic.]  Having  a 
short  palate ; specifically,  in  craniom. , having  a 
palatomaxillary  index  of  more  than  115.  Amer. 
Anthropologist,  Jan.-March,  1901,  p.  42. 
bracingness  (bras'ing-nes),  n.  Bracing  quality 
or  effect. 

brack2t,  n.  II.  a.  Brackish;  salt;  briny  as, 
“living  upon  beef  and  brack  water.”  Southey, 
Quarterly  Rev.,  XXXV.  117. 
brack4  jbrak),  v.  t.  [G.  bracken,  inspect  and 
assort  (goods),  < brack,  inferior  goods,  refuse : 
see  brack 2,  n.  Cf.  cull1,  v.  and  it.]  To  inspect 
and  assort  (produce,  etc.)  at  the  Baltic  ports 
by  sworn  selectors. 

All  flax  and  hemp  shipped  from  Memel  must  be  bracked 
or  assorted.  Homans , Cyclo.  of  Commerce,  p.  1343. 

brack4  (brak),  n.  [ brack 4,  v.]  A long-estab- 
lished system  of  official  inspection  and  assort- 
ing of  produce  and  other  goods  at  the  Baltic 
seaports. 

brackebuschite  (brak'e-bush-it),  n.  [Named 
after  D.  Luis  Brackebusch  of  Buenos  Aires.] 
A vanadate  of  lead,  iron,  and  manganese, 
found  in  Argentina. 

bracker  (brak'er),  n.  [G.  bracker,  < bracken, 
inspect  and  assort  (goods) : see  brack 4,  ».]  An 
official  inspector  and  assorter  of  goods  in  ports 
on  the  Baltic.  See  +brackA,  v.  t. 


bracket1,  «.  1.  (c)  In  carriages,  a heavy 

standard  placed  at  an  incline  at  the  front  end 
of  the  boot  of  a coach  as  a support  for  the 
foot-board. — 8.  A stiffening-rib  on  a casting. 

— 9.  (a)  In  wood 
, Gusset  ship -building,  a 

^ /[/I  short  crooked 

-/A  / timber,  resem- 
bling a knee,  for 
support  or  orna- 
t'Bracket  ment.  Knowles, 
Naval  Arch,  (b) 


ntaroin 
plate 


In  iron  ship- 
building, a piece 
of  plate  of  a tri- 
angular shape 
uniting,  at  their  junction,  two  parts  which  meet 
at  an  angle  to  strengthen  the  joint  against 
flexure.  A bracket  (litters  from  a gusset  in  that 
it  meets  at  least  one  of  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is 
attached  angularly,  being  secured  thereto  by  a riveted 
flange  or  a piece  of  angle-bar.  The  two  terms  are  loosely 
used  interchangeably.  See  kgusset.— Pendent  bracket,  a 
shaft-hanger;  a fixture  projecting  below  a ceiling  to  sup- 
port the  journal  of  a shaft. — Pendulum  bracket,  a 
hinged  bracket  connected  with  the  winding-motion  of  a 
spinning-mule. 

bracket1,  v.  t.  3.  In  ship-building,  to  unite  by 
a bracket. 

bracket-floor  (brak'et-flor),  ».  In  iron  ship- 
building, a floor-plate  of  bracket  form  uniting 
the  frame,  reverse  frame,  and  longitudinal  in 
the  framing  of  a double  bottom.  See  cut  un- 
der * bottom. 

bracket-frame  (brak'et-friim)v  n.  In  iron  ship- 
building, a frame  composed  of  a frame-bar,  re- 
verse frame-bar,  and  bracket-floors. 

bracket-fungus  (brak'et-fung’gus),  n.  A fun- 
gus growing  on  a tree-trunk  and  forming  a 
bracket  or  shelf-like  projection,  as  many  of 
the  polyporoid  fungi.  See  Polyporus  (cut  a). 

bracket-plate  (brak'et-plat),  n.  In  ship-build- 
ing, same  as  * bracket1,  9 (b). 

At  the  turn  of  the  bilge  there  is  a continuous  water- 
tight longitudinal  frame,  and  upon  this  the  vertical 
frames  are  stopped  short,  their  heels  being  connected  to 
the  longitudinal  by  bracket-plates. 

White,  Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  371. 


bracketwise  (brak'et-wiz),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a bracket;  so  as  to  resemble  a bracket. 

Bracklesham  beds.  See  *bcdi. 

braconid  (brak'o-nid),  n.  A member  of  the 
parasitic  hymenopterous  family  Braconidse 
(which  see). 

bract,  n.,  2.  (b)  The  oval  distal  exite  on  the 
appendages  of  certain  segments  of  phyllopod 
crustaceans,  as  Apus,  probably  serving  a res- 
piratory function. 

bractea  (brak'te-a),  ».;  pi.  bractese  (-e).  [NL.: 
see  bract.']  One  of  the  scale-like  protective 
structures  found  on  certain  Siphonophora  and 
considered  to  be  greatly  modified  medusoids. 
Same  as  bract,  2. 

bracteated  (brak'te-a-ted),  a.  Same  as  brac- 
tea te. 

bracteose  (brak'te-os"),  a.  [NL.  *bracteosus, 
bractea,  a bract.]  ’ Furnished  with  numerous 
or  large  bracts  ; conspicuously  bracteate. 

bractiferous  (brak-tif'er-us),  a.  In  hot.,  bract- 
bearing. 

bract-scale  (brakt'skal),  n.  In  hot.,  a bract 
constituting  a proper  scale  of  the  cone  in  con- 
ifers, and  bearing  or  subtending  the  seed- 
hearing scale  when  this  is  present.  It  may 
surpass  or  be  surpassed  by  the  latter. 

Bradford  clay.  See  clay. 

Bradley  anism  (brad'le-an-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trine of  F.  H.  Bradley,  an  English  metaphy- 
sician, a mixture  of  intellectualism,  absolute 
idealism,  and  skepticism. 

This  is  Aristotelianism  in  contrast  with  Bradleianism 
in  metaphysics.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  678. 

Bradley’s  process.  See  aluminium  * processes . 

brad-punen  (brad'punch),  ».  A small  nail- 
set  ; a steel  rod  about  3 inches  long,  tapered  to 
a blunt  point  at  one  end  and  used  for  driving 
brads,  or  small  nails,  so  deeply  into  the  wood 
that  the  heads  will  be  below  the  surface. 

bradycardia  (brad-ikar'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/Spud vg,  slow,  + Kapfiia,  heart.]  Abnormally 
slow  pulsation  of  the  heart. 

The  opposite  condition  to  tachycardia,  namely,  brady- 
cardia,  is  frequently  met  with  in  applicants  for  life  in- 
surance. Med.  Record,  Feb.  7,  1903,  p.  206. 


bradycrotic  (brad-i-krot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  [ipadiig , 
slow,  + uporog,  rattle  (pulse).]  Marked  by  a 
slow  pulse. 

bradylecithal  (brad-i-les'i-thal),  a.  [Gr.  ppa- 
&vg,  slow,  + AeniOog,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.]  In 


braille 

embryol.,  applied  to  certain  eggs  which  have 
much  yolk,  such  as  the  eggs  of  sharks,  reptiles, 
and  birds. 

bradynosus  (bra-din'o-sus),  n.  [Gr.  fipaSvg, 
slow,  + voaog,  disease.]  A chronic  disease, 
bradypepsia  (brad-i-pep'si-ii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fipadviveipia,  < ppadiig,  slow,  -i-  ireipig,  digestion, 

< ireirreiv,  digest.]  Slow  digestion, 
bradypepsy  (brad'i-pep-si),  n.  Same  as  *brady- 

pepsia. 

bradypeptic  (brad -i- pep 'tik),  a.  Suffering 
from  bradypepsia,  or  slow  digestion, 
bradypnoea  (brad-ip-ne'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
* jipadvKvo/a,  < /3pa6iirvoog,  breathing  slowly,  < 
Ppadvg,  slow,  + mieiv,  breathe.]  Slowness  of 
respiration. 

bradyseism  (brad'i-slzm),  n.  [Gr.  (ipaSiig, 
slow,  + ceicydg,  an  earthquake.]  In  geol.,  a 
single  slow  rise  or  fall  of  the  land.  See  the 
extract. 

Prof.  Milne  commences  with  the  discussion  of  brady- 
seisms,  the  slow  and  gentle  movements  of  elevation  or  de- 
pression in  the  Earth’s  crust. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  544. 

bradyseismic  (brad-i-sis'mik),  a.  In  geol., 
pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  the  slow  rise 
and  fall  of  the  land  with  regard  to  the  sea. 

The  fact  that  round  the  borders  and  upon  the  summit 
of  hidden  domes  and  tablelands  there  are  at  present  dis- 
plays of  seismic  and  volcanic  activity,  leads  to  the  belief 
that  sub-oceanic  bradyseismic  action  is  yet  in  progress. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  X.  131. 

bradyseismical  (brad-i-sis'mi-kal),  a.  Same 
as  *bradyseismic. 

bradytrophic  (brad-i-trof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  fipadv g, 
slow,  + -rpoijng,  < rpcipsiv,  nourish.]  Marked 
by  slowly  acting  nutritive  processes, 
bradyuria  (brad-i-u'ri-a),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr.  (3paSi>g, 
slow,  + ovpov,  urine.]  Slow  and  difficult  urina- 
tion. 

brae,  n.  2.  An  inclined  roadway  in  a mine: 
commonly  used  in  compounds  : as,  cuddy-brae. 
Barrowman,  Glossary. 

brag,  n.  3.  It  is  played  with  3 cards  in  the  hand  of 
each  player,  something  like  poker,  but  the  ace  and  nine 
of  diamonds  and  the  jack  of  clubs  are  braggers,  and  may 
be  called  anything  the  holder  pleases,  2 kings  and  a 
bragger  being  equal  to  3 kings, 
bragger,  n.  2.  In  the  game  of  brag,  the  ace, 
the  nine  of  diamonds,  the  jack  of  clubs.  The 
holder  of  any  of  these  cards  can  call  it  any- 
thing he  pleases. 

bragite  (brag'it;,  n.  [<  Bragi,  in  Norse  myth, 
a son  of  Odm,  + -tie2.]  A variety  of  fergu- 
sonite  from  Norwav. 

braguero  (bra-ga'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  a truss,  band, 

< braga,  a cord  ( pi.  bragas,  also  breeches).] 
A girth.  [Western  U.  8.] 

Brahmanda  (bra-man'da),  n.  [Skt.  brah- 
manda,  < brahman,  Brabma,  + nyda,  egg.] 
In  Hindu  myth.,  the  ‘egg  of  Brahma’:  desig- 
nating a division  of  infinite  time. 

Brahmani,  Brahmini,  n.  See  Brahmanee. 
Brahmanian  stage.  See  *stage. 
Brahmanization  (bra-man-iz-a'shon),  n. 
Conversion  to  Brahmanism.  Also  Brahmin- 
ization. 

Caste  is  in  a state  of  transition  owing  to  the  rapid  Brah- 
manization  of  the  Dravidian  races  of  the  mountain  region. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  X.  120. 

Brahmaputra  (bra-ma-po'tra),  n.  [Named 
from  the  Brahmaputra,  river  of  northeastern 
India.]  A variety  of  the  domestic  hen  better 
known  as  brahma.  See  brahma 3. 
Brahminization.  Same  as  * Brahmanization. 
Brahmism  (bra'mism),  n.  Same  as  Brah- 
manism. 

braid1,  n.—  Honiton  braid,  narrow  machine-made 
braid  of  ornamental  oval  figures  connected  by  narrow 
bars. 

braided  (bra'ded),  p.  a.  Specifically,  anasto- 
mosed or  interlaced : said  of  a stream. 

This  extensive  deposit,  in  some  places  500  feet  thick,  is 
the  product  of  aggradation  by  braided  or  laced  streams, 
whose  load  of  material  from  the  mountains  could  not  all 
be  carried  across  the  gentle  slope  of  the  plains. 

Science,  Nov.  15,  1901,  p.  778. 

braid-fern  (brad'fern),  n.  See  *fcrn. 
braid-stitch  (brad'stich),  n.  In  sewing-ma- 
chine work,  a method  of  stitching  with  a coarse 
thread  designed  to  give  to  the  fabric  an  orna- 
mental finish  resembling  braid, 
brail,  n.  3.  A section  of  a log-raft,  six  of 
which  make  an  average  tow.  [U.  S.]— Foot- 
brails,  the  lowest  brails  on  a sail, 
braille  (bral,  F.  bra'y),  n.  [Named  from  the 
French  inventor,  Louis  Braille.]  A method 
of  writing  or  printing  for  the  blind  in  which 
combinations  of  tangible  dots  or  points  are 
used  to  represent  alphabetical  letters.  There 


braille 

are  several  systems,  which  differ  considerably  in  details 
and  have  undergone  various  modifications.  Thus  in  the 
British  system  the  base  is  a group  of  six  dots  in  two 
columns  of  three  dots  each  • • , from  which  the  letters 
are  made  as  follows:  A J i,  B ! i,  C • etc.  In 
the  New  York  point  system,  which  is  extensively  used  in 
the  United  States,  l is  the  first  base,  l S the  second, 
• • • *he  third,  and  l l l l the  fourth;  and  the  letters 
are : A : : : ; , B c : : : : , etc.  This 

notation  is  adapted  to  indicate  capital  and  lower-case 
letters,  numerals,  punctuation,  abbreviations,  syllables, 
and  musical  notes  and  signs. 

brain,  n.—  Abdominal  brain.  See  solar  plexus,  under 
plexus.—  Brain  center.  See  * center.— Calyx  of  the 
brain.  See  *calyx.  — Central  ganglia  of  the  brain. 
See  'kganglion. — Dropsy  of  the  brain,  hydrocephalus. 
— Great  brain,  the  cerebrum.— Little  brain,  the  cere- 
bellum.— Silent  regions  of  the  brain.  Same  as  associ- 
ation ★areas. — Viallanes’s  tritocerebral  lobes  of  the 
brain,  in  entom.,-&  division  of  the  embryonic  brain  inter- 
calated between  the  antennal  and  mandibular  segments. 
A.  S.  Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom.,  p.  51. 

brainal  (bran'al),  a.  [ brain  4-  -al.]  Of  or 
relating  to  the  brain:  as,  brainal  normality. 
Science , May  2,  1902.  [Rare.] 

brain-cap  (Ijran'kap),  n.  Same  as  brain-box . 

The  brain-cap  of  many  savages  has  been  found  to  be 
larger  and  heavier  than  that  of  some  higher  races. 

Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  46. 

brain-cast  (bran'kast),  re.  A cast  or  filling, 
natural  or  artificial,  of  the  cranial  cavity. 


road  in  long-wall  working  leading  off  a level,  heading,  or 
other  main  road. 


branchiostegal 

inch,  instead  of  70  pounds,  in  train-pipe  and  reservoirs. 

The  brake-cylinder  under  each  car  has  a special  reducing-  w ....... 

valve,  the  function  of  which  is  to  allow  high-pressure  air  n ,,  . , , _ . . r7 

from  the  train-pipe  to  vent  into  the  brake-cylinder,  caus-  DrancHage  ( branch  aj),  n.  [ branch , 71.,  4-  -age. 
ing  a momentary  pressure  there  in  excess  of  that  permis-  Cf.  leafage .]  Branches  collectively  or  in  the 
sible  at  the  time  of  the  stop.  This  type,  in  experiments  mass, 
at  80  miles  per  hour,  reduced  the  distance  required  for 

the  stopping  of  a train  by  20  per  cent,  as  compared  with  Leafage  and  branchage , vulgar  eyes  admire, 

the  length  passed  over  when  the  same  train  was  equipped  Browning , Ring  and  Book.  x.  275. 

with  the  quick-action  brake  only. — Hydraulic  brake,  a , , 

form  of  power  train-brake  in  which  the  brake-beams  that  branch-climber  (branch'klPmer),  n.  A liana 
force  the  brake-shoes  against  the  wheels  of  the  car  are  supported  by  irritable  curlinff  branches  not 
actuated  by  pistons  in  hydraulic  cylinders.  When  the  otherwise  different  frrvm  0t 

brakes  are  to  be  applied,  water  or  other  liquid  under  Otherwise  ailleient from  the  ordinary  climber, 
pressure  is  admitted  by  pipes  and  valves  to  the  cylinders,  4lat  IS,  irom  one  bearing  leaves  and  lateral 
a,,d  ^e  brakes  are  applied  with  the  necessary  power,  shoots.  It  is  exclusively  tropical  and  sub- 
Tlie  difficulty  in  getting  and  keeping  the  water-pressure  tropical.  See  * tendril -rlimher 
and  that  from  freezing  in  cold  weather  prevent  extensive  hrancb  mt  t 4i  v 

or  satisfactory  use  of  this  system.— Hydropneumatic  01  aiicn-Cu y torancn  kut),  n.  In  math.,  a line, 
brake,  a brake  which  is  operated  by  compressed  air  and  (piite  arbitrary  (except  that  it  cannot  inter- 
the  resistance  offered  by  a liquid  flowing  through  aeon-  sect  itself),  which  either  passes  from  a 
fined  channel.  Such  brakes  are  often  used  to  take  up  the  braneh-nnint  tn  infinite  ™ V t u 

recoil  of  guns.  The  first  shock  is  taken  up  by  the  com-  • + P01ut  t0  shinty  or  joins  two  branch- 
pressed  air  and  the  rest  of  the  recoil  by  forcing  a liquid  Pom*S. 

through  a passage  that  is  smaller  at  the  back  end  than  at  brancher,  n.  3.  In  flower-makmq , one  who  at- 
the  front,  thus  making  an  augmented  resistance.— In-  taches  the  branches  to  the  main 
step  brake,  a cnmpmg-brake  which  uses  a special  form  ^ m stems, 

of  fornnng-die  to  shape  the  shoe  to  the  instep.— Mag-  DrailCJl-graSS.  (blanch  gras),  n.  The  creek- 
netic  brake,  any  brake  which  is  actuated  by  a magnet,  sedge,  Spartina  stricta  maritima.  It  grows 

“,mus usTtorel branfhisT rel  inD±“,arhSheS;f  ^ 
by  a spring.- Mechanical  brake,  « brake  which  is  ap- 

denns,  as  the  starfishes,  which  protrude  through  the 
dermal  pores  and  serve  as  respiratory  organs.  They  are 
retractile  and  are  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium. 


, which  is  ap- 
plied by  the  action  of  levers,  rods,  cranks,  etc.,  and 
not  by  an  electric  current  or  air-pressure.  — Pneu- 
matic brake,  an  air-brake.— Prony’s  brake.  Same  as 
Prong  s dynamometer  (which  see).— Reversible  brake 
an  apparatus  used  in  cracker-bakeries  to  prepare  cake- 
dough  in  sheets  for  the  panning-maclrine.  It  consists  of 
rollers  with  a platform,  or  table,  each  side  of  which  has 


Secondary  branebise,  structures  of  various  form  which, 
as  in  mollusks,  perform  the  respiratory  function  in  case 
of  the  absence  or  atrophy  of  the  true  ctenidia. 


an  apron  on  which  the  dough  is  run  back  and  forth  through  Branchial  cartilage,  one  of  the  cartilaginous  rods  or 
the  rollers.  It  is  fitted  with  three  pulleys,  two  loose  and  . s in  the  branchial  arches  of  sharks  or  of  the 


. . ..  . of  the  embryos 

of  higher  anunals.— Branchial  filament.  Same  as 
gill-filament.  — Branchial  fistula.  See  it  fistula . — 
Branchial  formula,  a table  showing  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  gills,  as  in  crustaceans. -Branchial 
junction,  a transverse  band  uniting  the  first-formed  or 
primary  septa  of  the  branchial  apparatus  of  the  laneelet, 
Branchiostoma.  — Branchial  pocket,  in  zool.,  a pouch- 
like  dilatation  of  the  branchial  slits  in  the  eyclostomes, 
larval  Balanoglossus,  etc.  — Branchial  red,  a chitinous 
rod  forming  the  support  of  the  lamella,  or  septum,  between 
each  pair  of  branchial  openings  in  the  laneelet. 


Restorations  of  the  Brain  in  Successive  Genera  of  Ungulates.  A, 
Dinoceras  (Eocene) ; B,  Brontotherium  (Miocene); 

C,  Modern  Horse.  (From  Marsh.) 

Brain-oasts  are  approximate  restorations  of  the  brain  sur- 
face and  the  principal  nerve-trunks  departing  therefrom, 
brain-eye  (bran'I),  n.  In  polyclads,  one  of  a 
group  of  eyes  lying  above  the  brain : distin- 
guished from  tentacular  *eycs  and  marginal 
*eyes. 

The  eye-spots  have  an  arrangement  very  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  latter  species.  There  is  a dense  cluster  at 
the  base  of  each  tentacle ; the  paired  group  of  brain-eyes 
lying  in  front  of  the  brain  is  more  extensive  than  that  be- 
hind it.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  IL  100. 

brain-stem  (bran'stem),  n.  The  crura  cerebri, 
pons  Varolii,  and  medulla  oblongata, 
braird,  v.  II.  trans . In  coal-mining , to  widen 
the  undercut  or  holing.in  a coal-seam.  Barrow- 
man,  Glossary.  [Scotch.] 
brairding  (brar'ding),  n.  In  coal-mining,  the 
height  of  undercut  or  holing  in  front.  Barrow- 
man,  Glossary.  [Scotch.] 
brake3,  re.  13.  In  cracker-baking,  a machine 
for  rolling  dough,  to  be  used  in  making  gin- 


n 0 arwf  pan  o.  urauumai  openings  in  me  lan 

’ ■’  ’ branchicolous  (brang  - kik  ' 6 - In; 

e hrnle  ^ranchia,  gill,  + colerc,  till,'  dw« 


one  tight,  to  change  the  motion  of  the  rolls.—  Westing- 
house  brake,  a f6rm  of  air-brake  invented  by  George 
Westinghouse.  See  ir air -brake. 

brake4,  n.— Cedar  brakes.  See  ircedar. 

brake5,  Chinese  brake,  Pteris  serrulata,  a Chinese 

species  established  in  the  southeastern  United  States.— 

Winter  brake,  Pellsea  atropurpurea : so  called  because 
it  remains  green  throughout  the  winter, 

brakeage  (brak'aj),  re.  [brake  + -age.)  Brak 
ing  power  or  action.  See  braked 
brake3,  v.  t .,  2. 

brake-band  (brak'band),  re.  Same  as  brake- 

strap. 

brake-dog  (brak'dog),  re.  The  pawl  of  a brake- 
ratchet. 

brake-finger  (brak ' fing  ' ger),  re.  Same  as 

* brake-dog . 

brake-gear  (brak'ger),  n.  In  car-building,  the 
brake-system  of  a railroad-car,  including  all 
its  component  parts,  it  includes  all  the  pipes,  hose, 
air-cylinders,  chains,  rods,  brake-shoes,  etc. 

brake-handle  (brak'han"dl),  re.  In  car-build-  „ 

ing,  a hand-lever  for  controlling  a brake,  used  branchiomere  (brang  ki-o-mer),  re 
only  in  a special  type  of  brake-gear.  It  takes  tloayyla-  ell,s-  + "l''nr  ™>  ’.t 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  brake-wheel. 

brake-hose  (brak'hoz),  re.  A superior  grade 
of  air-hose,  composed  of  rubber  and  cotton 
fabric,  used  in  short  lengths  to  connect  the 
brake-pipes  under  arailroad-car  and  to  convey 

compressed  air  to  the  brake-gear Armored 

brake-hose,  brake-hose  protected  by  wire  wound  tightly 
round  the  outside  to  prevent  injury  by  abrasion.  Any 
hose  protected  by  wire  may  be  termed  an  armored  hose. 

Brake-hose  coupling,  a self-locking  coupler  for  con- 
necting the  ends  of  brake-hose  between  railway  car’s  and 
forming  an  air-tight  connection  between  them. 


lus),  a.  [L. 
_ . , :well.]  Living 

in  or  on  the  gills  of  fishes  or  other  aquatic 
animals  : said  of  certain  parasites,  as  Dis- 
toma, etc. 

branchihyal,  re — Axial  branchihj  rals,  the  basi- 

brancnials ; the  lower  median  unpaired  bones  in  the 
branchial  arches  or  gill-arches  of  fishes.  — Lateral 
branclliliyals,  the  ceratobranchials  ; bones  of  the  gill- 
arches  of  fishes  between  the  hypobranchials  and  the  epi- 
branchials. 

branchiogasteropod  (brang  "ki  - o - gas ' te-  ro- 

pod),  re.  One  of  the  Bravchiogasteropoda. 
tranchiomere  (brang'ki-o-mer),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  fipdyxia,  gills,  + /repof,  part,  segment.] 
In  embryol.,  one  of  the  segments  of  the  verte- 
brate embryo  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
a visceral  arch  and  cleft ; a branchial  segment 
or  metamere. 

branchiomeric  (brang-ki-o-mer'ik),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  cranial  region  into 
segments,  each  furnished  with  a gill-arch  or 
respiratory  pouch. 

branchiomerism  (brang-ki-om'er-izm),  re.  In 
embryol. , the  development  of  branchial  seg- 
ments as  indicated  by  the  so-called  visceral 
skeleton  and  the  metamerie  diverticularization 
of  the  fore-gut  in  the  vertebrate  embryo, 
branchiopalatal  (brang"ki-o-para-tal),a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  chain  of  palatine  bones  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  bony  fishes.  Nature. 
Nov.  19,  1903,  p.  64. 


gersnaps  and  other  thin  cakes,  into  sheets  brake-pipe  (brak'pip),  n.  A pipe  for  carrying 
ready  for  the  panning-machine.  It  consists  essen-  compressed  air  to  an  air-brake  cylinder.  En- 
tially  of  rolls  between  which  the  dough  is  passed  to  press  eye.  Brit.,  XXVI.  342. 

oV^ha8«  the  (bt4k-pou,6r)'  *• Same  as  brake 

the  sheet  through  in  opposite  directions  by  reversing  the  , nof'  6 PO™er. 

roils.  See  panning-machine.  brake-rod  (brak  rod),  n.  The  rod  by  which  a , j r. 

14.  In  sheet-metal  work,  a machine  for  bend-  brake  is  operated;  the  rod  connecting  the  oper-  branchioparietal  (brang//ki-6-pa-ri'e-tal),  a. 
mg  and  forming  sheet-metal,  used  in  making  ating  lever  to  the  brake.  LGr.  [ipayx"i,  gills,  + L.  paries,  wall:  see 

larger  forms  such  as  metal  cornices;  a cornice-  brake-rubber  (brak'rub"er),  re.  A brake-shoe,  parietal.)  Relating  to  the  gills  and  the  wall 
brake — Alden  brake,  a device  for  absorbing  and  meas-  brake-sieve  (brak'siv),  re.  A jigger  operated  of  the  atrium  in  mollusks. 

kbsorbelf  by^twercomii^^he^  friction  "develope^b^one  Brut  2 (t)‘  , Branchiopoda,  v.  3.  An  order  of  entomos- 

disk  pressing  on  another  against  which  it  is  forced  by  krako-siglicil  (brak  sig  nal),  n.  In  cat -build - tiacous  crustaceans  containing  the  Pliylloca- 
water-pressure  which  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  power  to  tn9  aQd  railroading , any  signal  that  the  brakes  rida,  Pliyllopoda , Cladoccra,  and  Branchiura. 

AA-BrAeASeA"webrrase;  f (Wh‘Cb  S,ee)'  branchiosaurian  (brang*ki-o-Sa'ri-an),  re.  and 

Counter-pressure  brake,  an  air-brake  so  constructed  DraKB-kled  (brak  sled),  n.  A logging-sled  so  I.  n-  A fossil  amphibian  of  the  genus 
that  a certain  pressure  must  be  overcome  to  release  the  constructed  that,  when  the  pole-team  holds  ” 
br*k®\  This  makes  a very  sensitive  brake,  particularly  back,  a heavy  iron  is  forced  into  the  road-bed 
suitable  for  controlling  the  speed  of  a train  on  down  on  the  side  nf  eaeh 

grades.— Differential  brake,  a brake  Which  is  applied  by  ciori  S1Cle  0t  eaeh  ruuner  the  forward 

a differential  motion.— Electric  brake,  any  brake  worked  , M . 

by  electricity,  either  by  a magnet  or  by  a solenoid,  or  other-  braking-machllie  (bra,king-ma-shen//),  n.  A 
wise.  See  magnetic  -kbrake.—  Emergency  brake,  a brake  machine  used  to  soften  skins.  " It  consists  of 


for  use  iii  case  it  is  desired  to  stop  a train  or  car  as  quickly  large  wheel  with  several  dull  bladeif  projectin^  from^the 
as  possible  without  regard  to  the  inconvenience  caused  by  rim  which  come  in  contact  with  the  skin 
the  shock  due  to  the  quick  arrest  of  motion.— Expand-  hrama+liaro  l a • i 

ing  brake,  a brake,  applied  to  the  inner  side  of  a wheel-  (bra  ma-ther),  n.  An  animal  of 

rim,  usually  made  of  two  or  more  parts  which  are  pushed  rne  genuS  Bramatherium. 

apart  or  expanded  from  within,  instead  of  clasping  the  bramble-shark  (bram  ' bl-  shark),  n.  See 
rim  from  without. — Hand-brake,  in  car-building , a brake  *sharkl 

operated  by  hand ; the  most  simple  form  of  brake ; a me-  hronnh  o j ^ 

chamcal  brake  as  distinguished  from  an  air-brake.—  High-  Draifcn»  \m)  In  math.,  some  onedetermi- 

speed  brake,  a form  of  Westinghouse  air-brake  designed  nation  of  a many-valued  function  selected  for 
to  secure  greater  safety  for  high-speed  rail  way- trains  from  consideration.  Thus  the  values  losr  x lo°-  x + 2 ni 

a Quick  and  powerful  application  of  the  brakes,  if  desired.  log.  may  be  said  to  belong  to  different 

The  system  uses  an  air-pressure  of  110  pounds  per  square  branches  of  the  function  log.  z.  (?i)  In  coal-mining,  a 


Bra  nchiosa  urus. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  charac- 
ters of  Branchiosaurus. 

Branchiosaurus  (brang^ki-o-sa'rus),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  fipayxia,  gills,  + aavpoq , a lizard.]  A 
genus  of  small  extinct  amphibians  of  lizard- 
like form,  with  broad,  obtusely  rounded  heads 
and  large  orbits.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  body 
was  covered  with  overlapping  cycloidal  scales  airanged 
in  several  different  series ; the  tail  was  long  and  partly 
unossifled.  The  genus  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Permian 
rocks  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 

branchiostegal,  a.  II.  re.  One  of  the  bony 

rays  under  the  head  of  a fish  below  the  oper- 
cular bones  and  behind  the  lower  jaw.  They 
are  connected  by  a membrane  called  the 
branchiostegal  or  gill-membrane. 


Branchiostomatidae 

Branchiostomatidae  ( brang'-'ki  - o - st  o - mat  'i  - 

de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  < Branchiostoma(t-)  + -iclee.'] 
The  family  of  lancelets,  the  lowest  of 
known  fishes,  comprising  2 or  3 genera  and  8 
or  10  species.  They  are  small  translucent  creatures 
found  embedded  in  the  sand  on  warm  coasts  throughout 
the  world.  The  recognized  genera  are  Branchiostoma, 
Epigonichthys,  and  Amphioxides. 

branchiotreme  (brang'ki-o-trem),  n.  [Gr. 

/ 3payxia,  gills,  + rpi/pa,  a hole.]  Same  as  gill- 
slit. 

branch-island  (branch'i-land),  n.  The  island 
formed  by  an  *anabranch  (which  see).  [Aus- 
tralia.] 

branch-lacquer  (branehTak'i'er),  n.  The  juice 
obtained  from  the  branches  of  the  lacquer- 
tree.  See  seshime  lacquer  (under  lacquer). 
branch-line  (brauch'lin),  n.  Same  as  ^branch- 
cut. 

branch-section  (branch'sek"shqn),  n.  Same 
as  *branch-cut. 

brand,  Sugar-cane  brand,  a disease  of  the  leaves 
of  sugar-cane  caused  by  the  smut,  Ustilago  Sacchari. 
brand-book  (brand'buk),  n.  In  stock-raising, 
a record-book  showing  the  various  cattle- 
brands  and  their  owners. 
brander2,  ».  3.  pi.  Furnace-bars  ; the  grate- 
bars  of  a ventiiating-furnace.  Barrowman, 
Glossary.  [Scotch.] 

brander2,  V.  t.  2.  To  nail  furring-strips  or 
the  like  to  a girder  or  other  timber  as  a prep- 
aration for  lathing  and  plastering. 

Brandes’s  test  for  quinine.  See  *test L 
branding-chute  (bran'ding-shot),  n.  A nar- 
row lane  or  guideway  through  which  cattle 
are  driven  one  at  a time  to  be  branded, 
branding-helmet  (bran'ding-hel'met).  n.  A 
helmet-like  cage  placed  over  the  head  and 
face  in  branding  the  cheek  of  a criminal  who 
had  pleaded  benefit  of  clergy:  in  use  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

brandise  (bran'dis),  n.  [Ult.  < AS.  brandisen: 
see  brand-iron  and  brander 2.]  A trivet  on 
which  to  set  a pot  or  kettle. 

And  there  was  a great  black  crock  upon  the  brandise, 
with  his  legs  sticking  out. 

T.  Hardy,  Madding  Crowd,  p.  178. 

brandisite  (bran  ' dis  - It),  n.  [Said  to  be 
named  for  Clement,  Count  of  Brandis,  + -ife2.] 
A micaceous  mineral  closely  related  to  sey- 
bertite. 

bran-drench  (bran'drench),  v.  t.  In  leather- 
manuf.,  to  wash  in  sour  bran  to  remove  the 
lime.  Modern  Amer.  Tanning,  p.  161. 

Brand’s  method.  See  *method. 
brandtite  (brand'tit),  n.  [Named  after  Georg 
Brandt,  master  of  the  Swedish  mint.]  A hy- 
drated arseniate  of  calcium  and  manganese 
occurring  in  from  colorless  to  white  triclinic 
crystals : found  at  Pajsberg,  Sweden. 
brandy1,  n. — White  brandy,  brandy  as  it  comes,  color- 
less, from  the  still,  not  having  taken  up  coloring  matter 
from  the  casks  in  which  it  is  commonly  stored,  nor  hav- 
ing been  artificially  colored. 

brandy-cowe  (bran'di-kou),  n.  In  wine-mak- 
ing, the  washings  of  a brandy-cask,  used  to 
adulterate  port-wine.  Encyc.  Brit,,  I.  173. 
brandy-faced  (bran'di-fast),  a.  Having  a 
face  which  shows  the  effects  of  brandy-drink- 
ing. 

Where  you  have  to  elbow  and  jostle  your  way  ...  by 
hulking  labourers  and  brandy-faced  viragos,  squabbling 
at  tavern  doors. 

0.  A.  Said,  Twice  round  the  Clock,  p.  266. 

brandy-oil  (bran'di-oil),  n Marc  brandy-oil. 

Same  as  fusel-oil. 

brandy-smash  (bran'di-smash),  n.  A drink 
made  by  mixing  brandy  with  crushed  ice  and 
putting  a few  sprigs  of  mint  in  the  glass.  See 
smash , 3. 

branner  (bran'6r),  n.  [bran i,  v + -er1.]  A 
machine  for  applying  bran  for  cleansing  pur- 

{)OS6S.  It  consists  of  a box  filled  with  bran  and  slaked 
ime,  and  an  endless  belt  on  which  tin  plates,  coated  with 
oil  as  they  eome  from  the  tin-pot,  are  carried  through  the 
bran  and  lime.  Sci.  Amer.,  Nov.  1,  1902,  p.  290. 
branning,  n.  2.  The  process  of  removing  the 
oil  from  tin  plates  during  their  manufacture, 
by  passing  them  through  a mixture  of  bran  and 
slaked  lime. 

brant2,  n. — China  brant,  a Californian  name  for 
Hutchins’s  goose,  Branta  canadensis  hutchinsi,  a sub- 
species of  the  Canada  goose. — Hutchins's  brant.  Same 
as  Hutchins's  goose.— Mexican  brant.  Same  as  China 
•kbrant. 

Brasenia  (bra-se'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Schreber, 
1789) : formation  not  indicated  by  the  namer.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  aquatic  plants  be- 
longing to  the  family  Nymphseacese.  The  only  spe- 


Brasenia  Schreberi. 

, a flowering  branch  with  peltate  leaves;  b,  flower,  three 


natural  size;  c,  ripe  fruit  showing  the  separate  carpels,  enlarged 
twice.  (From  Engler  and  Fraud's  “ Fflanzenfamilien.”) 

cies,  B.  Schreberi,  has  alternate,  peltate,  oval,  entire,  float- 
ing leaves  and  axillary  purple  flowers.  It  is  widely  distrib- 
uted in  North  America,  eastern  and  tropical  Asia,  western 
tropical  Africa,  and  Australia.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  ponds, along  with 
water-lilies,  chiefly  v 
for  its  floating  foli- 
age ; the  flowers  are 
inconspicuous. 

brasero  (bra- 
sa'ro),  n.  [Sp. : 
see  brazier'-1 .] 

1.  Abrazierfor 
bolding  burn- 
ing charcoal  for 
heating  pur- 
poses.— 2.  In 
Mexico,  a 
hearth  or  fire- 
place. 

brash2,  n -span- 

ing  brash.  Same 
as  weaning  brash 
(which  see,  under 
brash 2). 

brashy1,  a.  2. 

Brittle ; crum- 
bly ; fragment- 
ary: as,  brashy 
sandstone. — 3. 

Showery:  as, 

brashy  weather;  a,brashy,  coldspring. — 4.  Sub- 
ject to  slight  attacks  of  sickness  or  indispo- 
sition, especially  when  connected  with  acidity 
of  the  stomach.  Hence— 5.  Acid  or  hitter: 
as,  a brashy  taste. 

brass1,  n.  1 . The  following  are  varieties  of  brass,  with 
the  parts,  by  weight,  of  their  components : 


bray 

brass1,  V.  t .—  To  brass  it,  to  brazen  it  out ; behave  bra 
zen-facedly  or  with  effrontery.  [Colloq.] 

brassart,  n.  2.  A band  of  any  material  worn 
about  the  arm  above  the  elbow.  Hospital-corps 
men  on  the  battle-field  wear  a white  cloth  brassart  marked 
with  a red  cross. 

Brass-founders’  ague.  See  *ague. 
brassic  (bras'ik),  a.  [L.  brass(ica),  cabbage, 
+ -ic.  J Same  as  *brassidic. 
Brassicace£e(bras-i-ka'se-e),«.j)i.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1836),  < Brassica  +’  -aceas.J  A family  of 
dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants  of  the  or- 
der Papaverales,  the  mustard  family,  typified 
by  the  genus  Brassica.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Crud- 
ferse  (which  see),  and  is  the  name  adopted  by  botanists 
who  require  that  family  names  be  derived  from  those  of 
the  type  genera. 

brassicaceous  (bras-i-ka'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  Brassicacese,  or  mustard  family, 
fourths  brassidic  (bra-sid'ik),  a.  [ brass(ic ) + -id  + -ic.] 


Noting  an  acid,  CgH,  7CH : CHC]  i n^COgH, 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  erucic 
acid  and  probably  stereomeric  with  the  latter. 
It  is  monobasic  and  melts  at  66°  C.  This  acid 
is  also  called  brassic  acid. 
brassiere  (bra-siar'),  n.  [F.,  < bras,  arm.]  A 
short  stiffened  or  boned  waist  or  bust-support 
worn  by  women. 

brass-molder  (bras'moFd&r),  n.  One  who 

makes  brass  castings.  As  brass  requires  quite  dif- 
ferent  treatment  from  iron,  special  men  do  the  brass- 
molding. 

brass-shirted  (bras,sher,/ted),  a.  Covered  or 
incased  with  brass:  as,  a brass-shirted  roller. 
Fox,  Mechanism  of  Weaving,  p.  465. 
brassware  ibras'war),  n.  Things  made  of 
brass ; brazen  utensils. 

brass-work  (bras'werk),  n.  Articles  or  finish- 
ings of  brass,  as  the  small  mountings  or  trim- 
mings about  a boiler  or  machine. 
brassy1,  a.  II.  n.  A wooden  golf-club  shod 
with  brass  on  the  sole. 


Brasero.  with  paddle  for  stirring  fire. 


% 


A,  brassy-niblick  ; B,  brassy-spoon  ; C.  brassy-cleik. 

brassy-cleik  (bras'i-klek),  n.  All  iron  golf- 
club  with  a woodeu  or  hard-rubber  inset,  some- 
times used  in  place  of  a brassy, 
brassy-niblick  (bras"i-nib'lik),  n.  A wooden 
golf-club  with  a small  head  and  a brass  sole, 
used  for  playing  out  of  bad  lies, 
brassy-spoon  (bras'i-syon).  n.  A wooden  golf- 
club  with  a long  face,  lofted,  and  a brass  sole. 
Brathay  flags.  See  *flag±. 
bratling  (bratTing),  n.  [ brat 2 + -ling1.)  A 
little  brat;  an  infant.  [Jocose.] 

We  are  all— wife,  bratling,  and  self — remarkably  welL 
Cottle,  .Reminiscences  of  Coleridge,  p.  75. 

bratty2  (brat'i),  n. ; pi.  brattles  ( -iz).  [Tamil 
varalti  or  viratti,  dried  dung.]  A cake  of  dried 
cows’  dung,  used  as  fuel.  [Southern  India.] 
Brauneria  (brou-ne'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (proposed 
by  Necker,  1790),  named  in  honor  of  J.  J. 
Brauner,  author  of  a German  herbal  published 
in  1713.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Asteracese.  See  Ech- 
itiacea. 

Aluminium  brass.  See*aluminium.— Brass  sleeker,  x>T.allr,>’0  cnln-Hrvn  Spp  -kcnhitinn 
■wire.  See  Sleeker, -kmrei.-BTajss  solder.  S ee-ksolder.  £raun  S solution.  bee  -"solution. 

—Burnt  brass,  a brass  or  alloy,  containing  copper  and  Braun  tube 

zinc,  which  has  been  exposed  to  so  high  a temperature  that  BraurOllia  (bra-ro'ni-a).  n.  pi.  [Gr.  B pavpuviaf 

tho  mp™  vplntile  .inn  olpmont.  in  the  ™nnil„,l  has  Wlln  j,eut  BpaVpUVCOC. ,’  adj.,  < B paVpUV,  a Village 


Name. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

H 

'd 

CS 

CD 

Iron. 

Admiralty  metal 

87 

5 

8 

Bell- metal 

16 

4 

Brazing-metal 

16 

3 

Brazing-solder 

50 

50 

Bushing-metal 

64 

8 

4 

Common  brass 

64 

36 

Composition,  United 

States  Navy 

88 

2 

10 

Copper-red  brass 

99.9 

0.1 

Gun-metal 

92.5 

2.5 

5 

Gun-metal 

83 

15 

2 

Muntz’s  metal 

60 

40 

Naval  brass 

62 

37 

1 

Red  brass 

87 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

United  States  Navy  jour- 

nal-boxes 

82.8 

3.4 

13.8 

White  brass 

34 

66 

the  more  volatile  zinc  element  in  the  compound  has  begun 
to  start  or  leave  its  combination  with  the  copper.—  Cala- 
min  brass,  brass  prepared  by  the  calamin  method— that 
is,  by  mixing  metallic  copper  with  calcined  calamin  and 
charcoal  and  heating  the  mixture  for  twelve  hours  or  more 
in  fire-clay  crucibles,  till  the  zinc,  reduced  by  the  carbon 
and  carbonic  oxid,  alloys  with  the  copper.  The  calamin 
method,  although  cheaper  than  the  direct  method,  has 


of  Attica.]  In  Gr.  antiq .,  a festival  in  honor 
of  Artemis  Brauronia.  It  was  celebrated  every  fifth 
year  at  Brauron,  a village  of  Attica ; its  chief  features 
were  a procession  of  ten  virgins  to  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess, their  consecration  to  her  service,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
a goat.  See  Brauronian. 


been  replaced  by  the  latter  which  requires  less  time.—  Bravais’s  method.  See  * method . 

Naval  brass,  a metal  consisting  of  62  parts  ol  copper,  37  i,ravura  n.  2.  In  painting,  vigorous,  brilliant 

partsof  zinc,  and  1 part  of  tin,  used  in  England  for  sur-  A ’ \ v _ ® 

faces  to  be  exposed  to  corrosion  in  sea- water,  or  in  parts  treatment  in  both  color  and  technique. 

of  guns  and  fittings.- Small  brass,  a Roman  coin  the  H instead  of  bravUra,  we  have  a careful,  almost 

size  of  a sextans.-  Soft  brass,  brass  which  has  not  been  painsta’king  reproduction  of  the  model. 

hardened  by  hammering  or  working;  brass  which  has  been  ^ * Portfolio  XXII.  175. 

annealed  after  being  worked  : used  when  ductility  is  re-  v ’ 

quired. — Tough  brass,  any  brass  which  is  suitable  for  brawl*,  71.  See  braul A 

making  bushing  or  linings  for  bearings.— Yellow  brass,  bray1  v.  t.  2.  In  cloth-finishing,  to  pound 

a cheap  brass  used  for  making  castings  when  strength  and  ■>  ? - : — >- 

ductility  are  not  required : usually  made  of  70  parts  of  cop- 
per and  30  parts  of  zinc. 


(woofen  cloth)  in  a soapy  scoiTring-liquor; 
same  as  full.  See  full‘d  and  fulling^. 


braza 

braza  (bra'tha),  n.  [Sp.:  see  brace1,  ».] 


The 


used  in  the  arts  to  toughen  varnish  and  pre- 
vent it  from  cracking,  but  not  suitable  for 
varnish  alone.  Also  called  Manila  elemi.  See 
elemi  and  *pilaui.  [Philippine  Is.] 

^2b]  Breach  of  faith,  betrayal  of  confidence  or  implied  trust: 
as,  “vicious  breach  of  faith,"  Massinger,  Bashful  Lover, 
iv.  2. — Clean  breach  {navi,),  a boarding  sea  which 
strips  the  deck-furniture  from  a vessel.— Clear  breach 
( naut .),  a sea  that  sweeps  across  the  deck  without  break- 
ing.—To  mount  a breach,  to  assault  a breach  in  a 
fortification. 

, -**,*«.,  bread  made  of  rye  flour, 

often  with  the  addition  of  caraway  seeds.  See  rye  1. — 

Bread  oil.  See  -koil.— Feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

See  Jewish  + festivals.— Indian  bread.  See  tuckahoe,  2. 

Pulled  bread,  pieces  of  the  crumb  of  fresh  bread  or  bis- 
cuit dried  in  a slow  oven  until  slightly  colored : served 
'’““if.  unwiuiau  boucu,  oee  Kceu«r.  with  chocolate,  coffee,  or  bouillon. 

Brazilian  cherry.  tifime  as  Surinam  ircherry  (b). — 4 o _i u , neavy  s> 

Brazilian  emerald,  ruby,  etc.  See  -kemerald , *ruby,  bread  ,i.t.  2.  To  clean  by  rubbing  with  dry  ijreaT. 

bread  or  with  a bread-crust,  as  a drawing.—  ’ 

[. Brazil  + - ite 2.]  See  3-  To  provide  with  daily  bread. 

They  had  enough  to  bread  themselves. 

Tourgle,  Fool’s  Errand,  p.  91. 


breaking-cap 


Spanish  fathom  (see  brass‘d,  2) ; in  the  Philip- 
pines, a measure  of  length  somewhat  less  than 
6 feet. 

brazenry  (bra'zen-ri),  n.  [ brazen  + 

Brazen  assertion ;"  effrontery. 

Coming  from  Lord  Lucan,  this  language  was  no  vulgar 
brazenry ; it  represented  the  irrepressible  strength  of  his 
real  though  mistaken  conviction. 

Kinglake,  Crimea,  IV.  57.  iUi  uucauiuu. 

braziery  (bra'zier-i),  «.  Braziers’ work;  brass-  bread1,  «.— Black  bread, 
ware.  often  with  the  addition  of  c 

brazilein  (bra-zil'e-in),  n.  [Appar.  < brazil,  + 

-e-i»2.]  Same  as  brazilin. 

Brazilian  anime.  Same  as  anime,  3. — Brazilian  bug 
or  beetle.  See+bug2.— Brazilian  cedar.  S ee+cedar. 


brazilite  (bra-zil'it),  n. 

*baddeleyite. 

brazing-clamp  (bra  zing-klamp),  n.  A clamp  lourgee,  tools  Errand,  p.  91. 

used  m repairing  saws  and  in  brazing  together  l,.,j  j n . . , 

the  ends  of  band-saws.  It  consists  of  a strong  frame  fl  A boa.r<^. Up0n 

with  two  or  more  set-screws  for  holding  the  saw-web  in  wJllcJl  *?  kneacb  roll,  or  mold  flour- mixtures  ; 
position,  and  is  fitted  with  a screw-press.  The  ends  of  a kneading-board ; a molding-board ; arolling- 
ar?  b!lvele?  to  match,  placed  in  the  clamp  board.— 2.  A board  upon  which  bread  is  cut 
with  the  ends  joined,  and  supplied  with  solder  under  the  on  the  tablo  dnrincr  flip  aawinrr  ^ o muni 
press.  Red-hot  irons  a e then  placed  above  and  below  ,°U  j taDle  aunng  the  serving  01  a meal, 
the  joint  and  firmly  held  together  by  the  press.  The  hot  bread-CTUSt  (bred'krust),  n.  A crust  of  bread, 
irons  cause  the  solder  to  flow  and  make  a brazed  joint.  A — Bread-crust  bomb.  See  irbornb.—  Bread-crust 
pair  of  brazing- tongs  (which  see)  can  be  used  instead  of  structure  or  texture,  in  yeol. , the  vesicular  structure 
wtloa  , exhibited  by  the  outer  portions  of  many  volcanic  bombs, 

(bra'zing-ma-shen//),  n.  A resembling  the  crust  of  a loaf  of  bread.  Geileie,  Text- 
an-j  ••  - book  of  Geol.,  p.  274, 


the  press. 

brazing-machine 


a tree  of  the 


heating-machine  fitted  with  a conveyer  by  , , _ — 

which  small  articles  to  be  brazed  are  carried  breadfruit,  n.— African  breadfruit, 

under  the  gas-flames  in  the  furnace.  !v,V/^eiry/amily’  Treculia  Africana.  The  large  round 

/.  - , • ; , ,5*  . fruits  contain  numerous  starchy  seeds,  buried  in  a sponjrv 

brazing-metal  (bra  zing- met  al),  ll.  Any  substance,  which  are  ground  into  meal  and  eaten  by  the 
metal  suitable  for  brazing;  specifically,  an  natives. 

alloy  used  for  making  flanges  for  copper  steam-  bread-maker  (bred'ma/ker),  n.  A household 
pipes  and  facings  for  valves.  This  alloy  is  usually  machine  for  mixing  and  kneading  dough. 
98  parts. copper  and  2 parts  tin,  the  proportion  of  copper  It  consists  of  n t.in  vprrpI  cnntainim.  « 
being  high,  so  that  the  flange  will  not  melt  when  it  is 
brazed  to  the  pipe. 

brazing-table  (bra' zing- ta"bl),  n.  An  iron 
table  supporting  a flat  slab  of  fire-clay  and 
fitted  with  gas-burners  for  using  producer-gas 
under  an  air-blast  and  giving  blowpipe  flames 
that  may  be  concentrated  upon  any  point  on  bread-nut,  n. 


It  consists  of  a tin  vessel  containing  a curved  blade 
suspended  from  a vertical  rod  passing  through  the 

cover  of  the  vessel.  By  means  of  a horizontal  handle  breakaway  (brak'a-wa) 

mado  t.n  t.lirn  in  tho  iud.  ,,  1 "j*.. 


the  table.  The  table  is  also  provided  with  a number 
of  loose  fire-bricks  that  may  be  used  to  guide  and  concen- 
trate the  heat  upon  the  metals  to  be  brazed.  The  illus- 
tration shows  a simple  form  of  brazing-table.  Other  and 
larger  tables  have  several  burners  and  fixed  fire-clay 
bricks  arranged  in  convenient  positions  for  the  work. 
See  ★ heating -machine. 


— ■ ui  <i  iiuiiMiuuu  minute 

fixed  to  the  rod  the  blade  can  be  made  to  turn  in  the  ves- 
sel. The  materials  are  placed  in  the  vessel,  the  cover 
is  placed  over  it  and  fastened,  and  the  handle  is  turned 
rapidly  for  a few  minutes,  when  the  dough  is  found 
to  be  well  kneaded  and  ready  to  be  left  to  rise. 

2.  The  seeds  of  the  fertile  bread- 


To  break  water,  (b)  To  soften  water  for  washing,  in 
case  it  contains  much  lime  or  magnesia,  by  the  addition 
of  carbonate  of  soda  or  borax. 

II.  intrans.  15.  In  tennis  and  other  games, 
to  bound : as.  the  ball  breaks  in  a contrary 
direction. — 16.  In  trap-shooting , to  hit  the  tar- 
get. Forest  and  Stream , Jan.  24,  1903,  p.  80. 
17.  In  cricket.  See  I.  *14. — To  break  back,  in 
cricket,  said  of  a ball  when  it  breaks  from  the  oft,  that  is, 
as  the  bowler  views  it,  from  left  to  right.  See  itoff-break. 
Hutchinson,  Cricket,  p.  60.—  To  break  down.  (/)  To 
lose  homogeneity  : said  of  a composite  fluid  or  semisolid 
m the  first  stage  of  decomposition.  — To  break  even  in 
Jaro,  to  bet  that  each  card  will  win  or  lose  an  even  num- 
ber of  times  on  the  deal.—  To  break  off.  (c)  Said  of  the 
wind  when  it  comes  more  ahead,  compelling  a vessel  to 
go  off  from  her  course  in  order  to  keep  her  sails  full.— To 
break  up.  (c)  Naut.,  of  a ship,  to  go  to  pieces  in  a 
heavy  sea ; of  a storm,  to  cease. 

n.  20.  An  unlucky  remark,  or  a breach 

of  propriety,  etiquette,  or  the  like.  [Colloq., 
U;  3.] — 21.  In  elect.,  the  opening  of  an  elec- 
tric circuit. — 22.  pi.  Inphys.  geog.,  the  broken 
land  at  the  border  of  an  upland  that  is  dis- 
sected by  ravines.  [Western  U.  S.]—  23.  An 
apparatus  for  breaking  the  stalks  of  hemp, 
etc.,  with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  separa- 
tion of  the  bast  from  the  woody  tissue.  Also 
called  breaker. — £4.  The  bound  of  the  ball  in 
tennis  service. — 25.  A reduction  in  the  rate  of 
wages.  [Scotch.]— 26.  In  cricket,  a ball  which, 
because  of  a twist  or  spin  imparted  to  it  by  the 
bowler,  changes  its  course  after  the  pitch.— 
27.  In  boxing  and  prize-fighting,  the  act  of 
separating  after  the  contestants  have  come  to 
close  quarters  and  seized  each  other.  Certain 
rules  provide  whether  they  may  or  may  not 
strike  at  each  other  upon  ‘ breaking  away,  ’ 
that  is,  separating . — All-round  break  or  run,  in  bit- 
liards,  one  into  which  a variety  of  billiard-strokes  enter,  and 
the  halls  are  never  close  together  for  more  than  three  or 
four  shots  at  a time.  — Hammer  break.  See  ★ hammer- 
break. 

1.  An  animal 


fruit,  Artocarpus  communis , which  form  a food 
staple  on  many  Pacific  islands  and  in  the  East 
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Indies.  They  are  somewhat  like  European  , 
chestnuts  in  flavor.  See  Artocarpus,  bread-  break-back  (brak 
fruit,  *antipolo,  and  * dug  dug. 


which  breaks  away  "from’ a herd  or  flock. — 2. 
A panic  rush  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  or  other 
animals  at  the  sight  or  smell  of  water;  a 
stampede.  [Australian  in  both  senses.] 

The  smartest  stock  horse  that  ever  brought  his  rider  up 
within  whip  distance  of  a breakaway  or  dodged  the  horns 
of  a sulky  beast  took  the  chance. 

E.  if.  Morris,  Austral  English. 


:'bakl, 


An  ♦off-break 


rolled  into  sticks  and  baked: 
bouillon,  soup,  or  tea. 

Breadth  extreme,  in  ship-building,  an  expression  used  to 
designate  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  ship  to  the  outside  of 
planking  or  plating,  whether  above  or  below  water.— 
Breadth  for  tonnage,  ill  ship-building,  the  breadth  of  a 
vessel -used  in  calculating  the  tonnage  by  an  obsolete  rule 
called  “builders’  old  measurement”  It  differs  from 
breadth  extreme  in  the  exclusion  of  extra  thickness  of  out- 
side plank  worked  in  certain  places  over  the  average  thick- 
ness. Breadth  index.  Same  as  cephalic  index  (which 
see,  under  cephalic).— Internal  biorbital  breadth,  in 
anthrop.,  the  distance  between  the  inner  sides  of  the  two 
orbits.— Interpterion  breadth,  the  distance  between 
the  pteria.— Minimum  frontal  breadth,  in  anthrop., 
the  minimum  distance  between  the  temporal  ridges.— 
Minimum  ramus  breadth,  in  anthrop.,  the  minimum 
breadth  between  the  ascending  branches  of  the  lower  jaw. 
— Nasal  breadth,  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  nose.— 
Orbital  breadth,  in  anthrop.,  the  greatest  horizontal 
diameter  of  orbit;  also,  the  greatest  distance  from  the 


(which  see).  Hutchinson,  Cricket,  p.  64. 
breakbones,  n.  2.  A book-name  for  the  giant 


bread-sticks  (bred'stiks),  n.  pi.  Bread-dough  "•  '='•  uuos-iiame  ior  me  giant 

" ’ served  with  lulmar>  Ossifraga gigantea:  usuallyealledcope- 

hen  by  sailors  : also,  rarelv  used  in  books  for 


hen  by  sailors ; also,  rarely  used  in  books  for 
the  osprey,  Pandion  haliaetus  and  the  lammer- 
geier,  Gypaetus  barbatus. 
break-club  (brak'klub),  n.  In  golf,  a stone  or 
other  obstacle  lying  near  the  ball  which  might 
break  or  injure  the  club  in  the  act  of  playing, 
breakdown,  n.  II.  a.  Used  or  employed  in 
repairing  a breakdown,  specifically  in  the  rail- 
way service : as,  a breakdown  crew ; a break- 
down train.  Called  wrecking-train,  etc.,  in  the 
United  States. 

When  the  Westbound’s  ditched,  and  the  tool-car's 
hitched, 

And  it’s  'Way  for  the  Breakdown  gang  (Tara-ra  !) 

Way  for  the  Breakdown  gang ! B.  Kipling,  .007 

moved  off,  . . . the  first  [train]  being  a short 
, instance  irorn  me  breakdown  pilot  train. 

dacryon  to  the  opposite  side  of  orbit.— Palatal  breadth  Julian  Ralph,  War's  Brighter  Side,  p.  89. 

befeW  <*>  In  elect.,  a device  for  opening  an 

breadthrinrtfpdmifdm^sameasAmkidfe^iod^f^Great  breaker-scutcher  (bra/ker-skueh'er),  n.  A 
Britain.]  machine  used  m preparing  cotton  for  carding; 

The  “middle  body”  or  "straight  of  breadth,"  is  that  1 the  first  scutching-machine. 
part  of  a ship  amidships  where  the  cross-sections  main-  breakfaster  (brek'fas-ter),  n.  One  who  break- 
tain  the  form  of  the  midship  section.  fasts. 

White,  Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  457.  „n,,  riw*  i , . , . 

_ , y Oh,  don  t you  know  what  has  happened?  said  the 

brazing-wire  (bra' zing- wlr),  n.  Soft  brass  breadwinnmg  (bred' winding), n.  The  earning  sacred  breakfaster. 

wire  of  small  diameter  bound  around  a joint  °f  a livelihood.  Sydney  Smith,  Irish  Eom.  Cath.  Church. 

" ’ ■ breadwinning  (bred'win"ing),  a.  Serving  to  breakhead  (brak'hed),  n.  Powerfully  rein- 

" — " 1: — U1.--J  - --  breadwinning  pursuits  foreed  stem  and  bows,  peculiar  to  certain  ves- 

r 11«pH  Jll'oubinrr  ubnnnAln  41>t>a,,»1,  It  ^ 


Brazing- table. 

a,  fire-brick  slab  on  iron  table;  b,  loose  fire-brick  to  concentrate 
heat;  <r,  blowpipes;  d,  gas-pipes;  e,  air-pipes;^,  compressed-air 
reservoir;  g,  pressure  control;  h,  gas  supply;  i,  air  supply;  k , 
standard,  with  set-screw,  supporting  pipes. 


to  be  brazed.  The  joint  is  then  heated,  and  the  flux, 
usually  borax,  is  sprinkled  on  the  joint,  which  is  then 
filled  by  the  molten  metal  from  the  wire, 
brea  (bra'a),  n.  [Sp.  tar,  resin:  cf.  F.  brai, 
resin,  etc.]  1.  A small  thorny  tree,  Csesal- 
pinia  prsecox,  with  light-green  bark,  found  in 
northern  Argentina.  It  yields  a pale-brown 
gum  resembling  gum  arabic  and  known  com- 
mercially as  goma  brea.— 2.  A variety  of 
asphaltum  which  is  fluid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; maltha. 

I»  regard  to  brea  and  chapapote,  usage  seems  to  make 
them  synonymous,  unless  it  be  that  the  solidity  of  chapa- 
pote is  a degree  greater  than  that  of  brea,  by  no  means  an 
assured  distinction.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1902,  p.  299. 

brea-blanca  (bra"a-blang'ka),  n.  [Sp.  brea, 
pitch,  + blanca,  white.]  A soft  resin  obtained 
from  the  pilaui-tree  ( Canarium  Luzonicuni), 


earn  a livelihood : 
or  labors. 

break,  v.  I.  trans.  14.  In  cricket,  to  cause  (the 
ball)  to  change  its  course  after  the  pitch,  by 
imparting  to  it  a twist  or  spin  at  the  moment 
of  leaving  the  hand.  Also  used  intransitively. 

,T,°  break  a landing.  See  * landing . — To  break  a 
Will,  to  secure  a judicial  determination  that  an  instru- 
mcnt  purporting  to  be  a will  is  not  a legal  will  by  reason 
of  defects,  either  in  the  forms  required  for  its  proper  exe- 
cution or  in  the  substance  of  the  instrument. — To  break 
broadcast,  to  plow  throughout : in  cotton-y rowing,  con- 
trasted  with  merely  forming  the  beds.  [Southern  U.  S.l 
—TO  break  (one)  all  up,  to  unsettle  or  disturb  greatly. 

.VreakLt£e  balls’  to  °Pen  the  game  at 
English  billiards  or  ball-pool. — To  break  up.  (/)  To 
confuse;  disconcert,  as  a public  speaker.  [Slang.]  — To 
break  up  a fox,  in  hunting , after  the  fox  is  killed,  to 
take  him  away  from  the  dogs,  take  off  the  mask,  brush 
and  pads,  and  then  throw  the  remains  to  them  to  worry. 


. wv.  .Li  uxiu  »r  o,  |7DCUlldI  IC1  Uttlll  VC&- 

sels  used  for  breaking  channels  through  heavy 
ice. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  this  ferry  service  in  win- 
ter the  “Mecklenburg”  has  been  constructed  as  an  ice- 
breaker. The  hull  has  a breakhead  such  as  is  usually  only 
carried  by  ice-breakers,  and  other  impoi-tant  reinforce- 
ments. Sci.  Ainer.  Sup.,  Jan.  9,  1904,  p.  23422. 

breaking-cap  (bra ' king -kap),  n.  1.  A cap 
placed  over  an  opening  in  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine,  so  that  if  water  collects  in  the 
cylinder  the  cap  will  be  broken  and  thus  open 
an  outlet  for  it  and  prevent  injury  to  the  en- 
gine.— 2.  A cap  or  cup-shaped  casting,  used 
in  machines  for  rolling  iron  or  steel,  such  that 
if  a piece  is  fed  to  the  rolls  too  cool,  or  too 
hard,  the  casting  will  yield  first  and  save  the 
more  costly  roll. 


breaking-harness 

breaking-harness  (bra'king-har"nes),  n.  A 
harness  of  special  design  used  in  breaking 
colts  to  familiarize  them  with  the  strapping, 
breaking-joint  (bra'king-joint),  n.  The  joint 
or  surface  where  an  injured  portion  of  the 
body  of  an  organism  is  thrown  off  and  a new 
one  regenerated. 

There  is  a definite  breaking -joint  at  the  base  of  the 
crab’s  leg,  at  which  the  separation  takes  place. 

T.  II.  Morgan,  Regeneration,  p.  100. 

breaking-pin  (bra/king-pin),  n.  In  a con- 
veyer or  elevator,  a small  safety-pin  inserted 
at  some  point  between  the  shafting  or  gearing 
which  operates  the  conveyer  and  a sprocket- 
wheel  which  controls  the  belts  or  chains.  Any 
unusual  strain  breaks  the  pin,  releases  the 
wheel,  and  causes  the  whole  system  to  stop, 
breaking-snaffle  (bra'king-snaf  1),  n.  A heavy 
jointed  snaffle  with  a key-piece  at  the  center 
and  three  or  more  players  hanging  on  it. 
breaking-strength  (bra/king-strength),  n.  In 
mech.,  the  strength  of  a body  as  measured  by 
the  load,  per  unit  of  cross-section,  necessary 
to  produce  rupture. 

break-off,  n.  2.  The  act  of  breaking  off,  sep- 
arating, or  severing  connection,  company,  or 
relations. 

break-wind  (brak'wind),  n.  A rude  shelter, 
constructed  of  sticks,  bushes,  bark,  or  other 
material,  used  by  primitive  tribes,  such  as  the 
former  natives  of  Tasmania,  and  the  Athapas- 
cans of  northwestern  North  America,  in  place 
of  a tent  or  a hut. 

Ignorant  of  agriculture,  with  no  dwellings  but  rough 
huts  or  break-winds  of  sticks  and  bark,  . . . these  sav- 
ages, until  the  coming  of  civilized  man,  roamed  after  food 
within  their  tribal  bounds.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  4t>7. 

bream1,  Black  bream.  (a)  A fish,  Sparus  austra- 
lis, of  the  family  Sparidse.  Called  in  Tasmania  silver 
bream.  [Australia.]  (6)  Girella  tricuspidata,  of  the 
family  Kyphosidte.  [Tasmania.] — Bony  bream,  a clu- 
peoid  fish,  Dorosoma  erebi,  found  in  Australia.— Red 
bream.  Same  as  red  snapper. — Red-breasted  bream, 
a species  of  sunfisli,  Lepomis  auritus,  of  the  family  Cen- 
trarchidse,  which  reaches  a length  of  from  6 to  8 inches  : 
abundant  from  Maine  to  Louisiana  in  streams  east  of  the 
Alleghanies.— silver  bream,  (a)  Same  as  black  *bream 
(a),  (b)  Same  as  white  -kbream  (»). — White  bream  ( b ), 
a fish  of  New  South  Wales,  Xysteema  ovatum,  of  the 
family  Percidee.  Also  called  silver-belly. 

bream-backed  (brem'bakt),  a.  Having  the 
back  straight  or  slightly  arched:  said  of  a 
horse. 

He  [a  horse]  was  not  jogged  under  the  jaw,  . . . hol- 
low-hacked, bream-backed,  long-backed  or  broken-backed. 

Southey,  Doctor,  V.  cxliii. 

brean2  (brean),  n.  [G.  *brean,  < Sp.  brea,  resin, 
+ -««.]  A crystalline  resin  obtained  from 
elemi. 

breast,  n.,  7.  (h)  The  front  part  of  the  first  of  a set  of 
wool-carding  machines  for  opening  the  locks  of  wool  pre- 
paratory to  passing  them  to  the  carding  - cylinders. — 
Breast-doffer,  in  wool-carding,  the  cylinder  that  doffs 
and  conveys  the  wool  from  the  breast,  or  first  part,  of  the 
carding-machine  to  the  main  cylinder,  or  drum.— Broken 
breast,  gathered  breast . abscess  of  the  breast — Fun- 
nel breast,  adeformity  of  the  chestconsisting  in  a conical 
depression  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.—  Hysteri- 
cal breast,  simulation  of  a tumor  of  the  breast,  sometimes 
seen  in  young  nervous  women, 
breast-board,  n.  2.  pi.  In  mining,  retaining- 
boards  in  the  face  of  a heading  in  running 
ground. 

breast-bore  (brest'bor),  n.  In  mining,  a bore- 
hole in  front.  Barrowman,  Glossary, 
breast-brace  (brest'bras),  n.  Any  brace  hav- 
ing a knob  or  breastplate,  so  that  the  operator 
can  push  on  it  with  his  breast  to  feed  the 
drill.  See  brace,  14. 

breast-collar  (brest'kol-ar),  n.  A harness- 
strap  passing  round  a horse’s  breast,  to  which 
the  traces  are  attached. 

breast-high,  a.  As  high  as  the  breast ; specifi- 
cally, in  lumbering,  having  a height  of  4tsj  feet 
above  the  ground. 

breast-hole  (brest'hol),  n.  The  arched  hole, 
at  the  base  of  a foundry  cupola,  used  for 
lighting  the  fire  and  taking  out  the  cinder  and 
slag  after  the  iron  has  been  drawn  off.  The 
hole  is  covered  by  a sheet-iron  door  while  the 
blast  is  on. 

breasting,  n.  4.  Same  as  *breast-stoping. 
breast-mining  (brest'mi"ning),  n.  Same  as 
*breast-stoping. 

breastplate,  n.  7.  The  iron  plate  used  for 
covering  the  breast-hole  of  a cupola, 
breast-shore  (brest'shor),  n.  In  ship-building, 
one  of  a line  of  props  or  shores,  nearly  hori- 
zontal, supporting  transversely  a ship  in  dry- 
dock,  in  the  vicinity  of  her  load  water-line. 
Also  called  wale-shore.  White,  Manual  of 
Naval  Arch.,  p.  324. 


breast-stoping  (brest'sto^ping),  n.  Mining 
from  a vertical  or  steeply  inclined  face  of  ore. 

In  inclined  veins  this  is  a variety  of  underhand  stoping. 

In  flat  deposits  the  term  is  applied  to  an  extended  face 
of  work,  as  distinguished  from  room-work. 

breastwise  (brest'wlz),  adv.  Abreast ; side 
by  side. 

To  form  the  two  bridges,  two  lines  of  ships  . . . were 
moored  across  the  strait  breastwise. 

Grote,  Greece,  II.  iv.  38. 

breathiness  (breth'i-nes),  n.  In  a vocal  or 
similar  sound,  the  state,  quality,  or  effect  re- 
sulting from  an  escape  of  unvocalized  air  with 
the  sound  proper,  as  in  clumsy  vocalization, 
apprehension  or  terror,  whispering,  etc. : some- 
times equivalent  to  wheeziness,  which,  how- 
ever, is  usually  applied  to  mechanical  sounds, 
as  to  a poor  organ  tone, 
breathing,  n.  — Abdominal  breathing.  See  ab- 
dominal respiration,  under  abdominal. — Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing.  See  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  under  respira- 
tion. — Mouth  breathing,  habitual  breathing  through 
the  open  mouth  instead  of  through  the  nose  : often  in 
children  a sign  of  obstruction  of  the  posterior  nares  by 
adenoid  vegetations. 

breathy  (breth'i),  a,  [breath  + -y1. ] 1.  Per- 

taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  breath.— 2.  In 
phonetics,  accompanied  with;  breath ; pro- 
nounced with  open  glottis  ; uttered  with 
breath. — 3.  Characterized  by  a conspicuous 
use  of  the  breath  : said  usually  of  vocal  sounds 
in  which  breath  is  needlessly  and  faultily 
wasted. 

breccial  (brech'i-al),  a.  [breccia  + -oi1.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  breccia:  as, 
one  solid  breccial  mass.  Kane,  GrinnellExped., 
p.  269. 

brecciate  (brech'i-at),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  brec- 
ciated,  ppr.  brecciating.  [breccia  + -ate2.]  To 
break  or  shatter  (the  solid  rock) : a process  com- 
mon in  the  faulting  and  folding  of  strata.  It 
is  one  of  the  methods  of  origin  of  the  rock 
known  as  breccia. 

The  folding  which  is  almost  certainly  present  would 
easily  joint  or  brecciate  the  brittle  Niobrara  limestone  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  no  barrier  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  oil  above  from  the  carbonaceous  constituents  of 
the  beds  below.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv .,  1902,  p.  331. 

brecciform  (brech'i-form),  a.  [E.  breccia  + 
L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a brec- 
cia. Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  1071. 
Brechitidse  (bre-kit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bre- 
chites  + -idee.']  A family  of  mollusks  contain- 
ing the  genus  Brechites,  or  Aspergillum , now 
generally  included  in  the  Clavagellidse : same 
as  Aspergillidse. 

bred,  ».  A simplified  spelling  of  bread. 
bredbergite  (bred'bferg-it),  n.  [Named  after 
B.  G.  Bredberg,  a Swedish  chemist,  who  ana- 
lyzed it.]  An  iron  garnet  from  Sala,  Sweden, 
peculiar  in  that  it  contains  a considerable 
amount  of  magnesium. 

bredi  (bra'di),  n.  [Cape  Dutch.]  In  South 
Africa,  vegetables  stewed  with  meat, 
bredth,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  breadth. 
breecb,  n.  5.  The  lowest  quality  or  sort  of 
wool  from  the  fleece  of  the  sheep : it  is  taken 
from  the  hinder  part. 

breecb-cloth  (brech'kloth),  n.  Same  as  breech- 
clout. 

breeches,  n.  pi — Pair  of  breeches,  in  Eng.  billiards, 
making  a winning  and  a losing  hazard  in  two  different 
pockets  by  the  one  stroke,  when  playing  from  balk  only. 
— Scotchmen's  breeches,  a kilt.  It  is  a popular  saying 
that  when  enough  blue  sky  appears  after  a storm  to  make 
a pair  of  Scotchmen’s  breeches  the  weather  will  clear. 
[Humorous.] 

breeches-flue  (brich'ez-flo),  n.  An  uptake;  a 
flue  having  conduits  for  gases  of  combustion 
which  join  so  as  to  discharge  into  one  stack, 
breeches-pipe  (brich'ez-pip),  n.  A pipe  which 
divides  into  legs  or  branches;  a Y-pipe. 
breecbes-tube  (brieh'ez-tub),  n.  A boiler- 
tube  or  -flue  which  divides  into  two  parts 
which  either  run  parallel  or  diverge, 
breeching-body  (bricb'ing-bod"i),  n.  That 
part  of  the  breeching  of  a harness  which  en- 
circles the  rump  of  a horse.  It  is  held  in  plaee 
by  hip-straps.  The  ends  are  provided  with 
rings  to  receive  the  side  or  breeching-straps, 
breeching-loop  (brich'ing-lijp),  m.  2.  A 
leather  or  metal  loop  used  as  a substitute  for 
the  breeching-hook  in  a harness, 
breeching-strap  (brich'ing-strap),  n.  A strap 
by  which  the  breeching  is  connected  with  the 
trace  in  double  harness,  or  with  the  shaft  in 
single  harness. 

breecbing-tug  (brieh'ing-tug),  n.  In  a har- 
ness, a short  tug  provided  with  a buckle  and 
loops,  attached  to  the  hreeching-body  or  braces 
to  receive  the  hip-strap. 


brest 

breech-plug  (brech'plug),  n.  In  ordnance,  the 
steel  plug  which  closes  the  bore  of  a breech- 
loading gun  at  the  rear  end.  Breech-plugs  are  of 
various  forms,  but  are  usually  of  the  general  shape  of  ft 
cylinder  or  truncated  cone,  on  the  surface  of  which  is  an 
interrupted  screw-thread  corresponding  to  a similar  female 
interrupted  thread  in  the  breech  of  the  gun.  When  the 
plug  is  entered  into  the  breech  of  the  gun,  the  threads  on 
the  plug  enter  the  blanks  between  the  threads  in  the 
breech,  and  the  two  parts  are  locked  together  by  a quarter 
or  sixth  turn  of  the  plug  which  engages  the  threads.  See 
breech-block  and  breech-mechanism , with  cut. 
breeding,  Line  breeding,  in  stock-raising,  another 
name  for  in-and-in  breeding. — Straight  breeding, 
breeding  within  the  limits  of  a breed  : opposed  to  cross- 
breeding. 

breeding-ground  (bre'ding -ground),  n.  A 
place  suitable  or  used  for  breeding:  as  “ducks 
seeking  their  breeding-grounds,”  Kane,  Arctic 
Expl.,  I.  268. 

breedy  (bre'di),  a.  [breed  + -y1].  Breeding 
readily,  as  rabbits ; prolific. 

Blockheads  too  are  breedy,  and  double  themselves  every 
ten  years.  Blackwood's  Mag.,  XII.  55. 

breez,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  breeze  (wind). 
breeze2,  «.  3.  In  electrotherap.,  a discharge 
of  high  tension  electricity  from  a pointed  or 
brush  electrode,  causing  a sensation  as  of  a 
spray  falling  on  the  skin — Mountain  breeze, 
valley  breeze,  cool  winds  blowing  down  a mountain-side 
or  through  a valley,  gorge,  orcafion  : especially  felt  during 
the  late  hours  of  clear  nights  in  the  summer  season.— 
Topgallant  breeze,  a wind  of  such  power  as  to  permit 
the  carrying  of  topgallant  sails  only. 

Brehmer  arc-lamp.  See  electric  *arc. 
breidin  (bre'i-din),  n.  [Sp.  brea,  resin,  + -id 
+ -i«2.]  A compound  of  uncertain  identity 
described  by  Baup  as  occurring  in  elemi. 
brein  (bre'in),  n.  [Sp.  brea,  resin,  + -in2.] 
A compound  described  by  Baup  as  occurring 
in  elemi.  It  is  probably  impure  amyrin. 
breislakite  (bris'lak-it),  n.  [Named  after  Sci- 
pione  Breislak,  an  Italian  geologist  (1748- 
1826).]  A mineral  occurring  at  Vesuvius  in 
wool-like  forms.  Its  exact  character  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  has  been  referred  to  pyroxene,  to 
amphibole,  and  also  to  fayalite. 
brekfast,  ».  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of 
breakfast. 

brelan  (bra-lon),  n.  [F.]  1.  In  games,  three 

of  a kind.— 2.  An  ancient  French  game  very 
much  like  poker,  but  played  with  only  three 
cards  in  each  player’s  hand.  It  is  now  super- 
seded by  bouillotte. 

Bremia  (bre'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Regel,  1843), 
named  for  J.  J.  Bremi-Wo\i,  a Swiss  natural- 


conidium,  highly  magnified;  c,  a conidium  after  germination  has 
begun,  highly  magnified. 

ist  (1791-1857).]  A geuus  of  peronospor- 
aceous  fungi.  They  have  the  conidiophores  expanded 
into  a cup-like  disk,  from  the  margin  of  which  arise  short 
processes  bearing  the  spores.  The  single  species,  B.  Lac- 
tueee,  is  the  downy  mildew  of  lettuce.  It  also  occurs  on 
several  other  closely  related  plants. 

brephalos  (bvef'a-los),  n.  ; pi.  brephaloi  (-loi). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  [Ipefoi,  the  young  of  any  animal,  4- 
-akoq,  a mere  termination.]  The  first  larval 
stage  of  a crustacean  after  leaving  the  egg. 
brephic  (bref'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ppeijuitog,  adj.  < /? ptyog, 
fetus,  embryo.]  In  biol.,  pertainingto  an  early 
developmental  stage. 

brer  (brur,  bru),  n.  A dialectal  contraction  of 
the  word  ‘brother’  in  use  among  the  negroes 
of  the  southern  United  States  : as,  brer  Fox, 
brer  Rabbit,  etc.  J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus, 
brest,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  breast. 


bretas 

bretas  (bret'as),  n. ; pi.  bretea  (-e-a).  [Gr. 
fiphac,  pi.  jiphea.']  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a small  idol 
or  image  having  slight  resemblance  to  the 
human  form.  There  may  be  found  indications 
of  a head,  and  sometimes  of  hair  and  drapery. 
Bretea  are  often  seated, 
bretelles  (bre-telz'),  n.  pi.  [F.]  In  dressmak- 
ing, straps  running  from  the  belt  in  front  over 
the  shoulders  to  the  belt  in  the  back,  with 
more  or  less  elaboration  of  trimming  and  out- 
line. They  usually  broaden  at  the  shoulder 
and  narrow  toward  the  waist, 
breth,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  breath. 
Brethrenism  (breTH'ren  -izm),  n.  The  prin- 
ciples or  doctrines  of  the  sect  known  as  Chris- 
tian Brethren,  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  some- 
times Darbyites.  See  Plymouth  Brethren,  under 
brother. 

Bretoil;  n. — Low  Breton.  Same  as  Breton,  2. 
Bretonian  (bre-to'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [Cape 
Breton  or  Cape  Breton  Island.]  In  geol.,  a 
divisional  name  applied  by  Matthew  to  the 
uppermost  stage  of  Cambrian  deposits  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  rocks  carry  many  fossils,  among 
them  Dictyonema  flabelliforme,  a graptolite  which  in 
other  countries  also  marks  the  summit  of  the  sediments 
of  Cambrian  time. 

bretonne  (bre-ton'),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  breton, 
Breton.]  A pur6e  of  red  onions. 

Brev.  An  abbreviation  of  brevet. 
breviary,  n — Mozarabic  breviary,  the  breviary  as 
arranged  according  to  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  now  extant 
only  in  the  city  of  Toledo,  Spain. 

breviconic  (brev-i-kon'ik),  a.  [L.  brevis. short, 
+ Gr.  navog,  cone.]  Having  a short  cone,  as  the 
shells  of  certain  fossil  cephalopods. 
brevipalatal  (brev-i-pal'a-tal),  a.  Same  as 
*brachy  uranic.  Turner. 

Brevoortia,  ».  2.  A genus  of  California  plants 
of  the  family  TMiacese.  B.  Ida-Maia,  the  only 
species,  is  a slender,  grassy,  half-hardy  plant 
with  beautiful  and  lasting  scarlet  and  green 
flowers  often  called  floral  fire-crackers. 
Brewer’s  mask.  See  *maslc3. 
brewst  (brost),  n.  A brewing.  Same  as 
browst. 

brew-wife  (bro'wif),  n.  [ME.  bruewyf.]  A 
woman  who  brews;  a brewster. 

For  the  sei(d)  gold  smyth  hath  maried  a bruewyf,  and 
keepetli  the  blue  haus.  Paston  Letters,  III.  244. 

Brianchon  hexagon,  luster,  point.  See  *hex- 

agon , * luster 2,  *pointl. 

Briasse  limestone.  See  * limestone . 
brick2,  n.  1.  Commercial  bricks  are  divided  into  two 

general  classes,  hard  brick,  and  soft  brick.  A hard  brick 
is  any  brick  burned  sufficiently  hard  to  resist  moisture, 
heavy  pressure,  and  moderate  heat ; it  ranges  in  color 
from  deep  blue-black,  through  dark  reds,  to  dark  browns 
and  reddish  yellows,  and  is  used  for  pavements,  side- 
walks, hearths,  ovens,  foundations,  bridges,  subways,  and 
exterior  walls  of  buildings.  A soft  brick  is  a partly  burned 
brick,  ranging  in  color  from  pale  yellow  to  salmon,  used 
only  for  interior  walls  and  partitions  in  dry  places,  such 
as  the  backing  of  exterior  walls,  for  filling  in  piers,  and 
in  other  places  exposed  to  moderate  temperature  and 
pressure.  Each  class  is  divided  into  many  kinds,  chiefly 
described  by  their  character  or  use,  as  hard  building , 
rough  hard,  common  hard,  etc.,  and  pale,  light,  filling -in, 
backing-up,  inside  wall,  etc.— Aluminous  bricks 
bricks  consisting  principally  of  alumina.  These  bricks 
are  neutral  in  character,  not  being  easily  attacked  by 
either  an  acid  or  a basic  slag.  They  are  used  as  linings 
of  furnaces,  where  they  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
slag  or  other  corrosive  material,  or  at  a point  of  junction 
between  an  acid  and  a basic  lining.— Bauxite  bricks 
refractory  bricks  made  of  calcined  bauxite,  mixed  with 
clay  or  plumbago.  They  are  used  for  lining  furnaces 
and  are  neutral  in  character.— Boston  brick  a rough 
face-brick  much  used  in  old  colonial  buildings  It  is 
made  in  shades  of  red.— Brown  brick,  a hard  fire-brick 
used  in  constructing  coke-ovens.  It  measures  9 inches 
long  by  44  by  2|  at  one  end  and  4 by  2g  at  the  other  end 
-Face-  or  front-brick,  any  hard  brick  suitable  for  the 
front  exterior  walls  of  buildings  of  some  architectural 
character. — Gage-brick,  a special  kind  of  fire-brick  that 
under  the  influence  of  heat  changes  color : used  in  bake- 
ovens  to  serve  as  a crude  guide  to  the  temperature.— 
Glass  brick,  a street-paving  material  made  of  broken  or 
scrap  glass,  which  is  melted  and  compressed  into  shape. 
By  this  treatment  the  glass  is  strengthened  and  its  resist- 
ing quality  is  increased.— Glazed  brick,  brick  having 
one  face  coated  with  enamel. — Honeycomb  brick  fire- 
brick of  a special  form,  shown  in  the 
figure,  patented  for  use  in  the  inte- 
rior construction  of  the  Cowper 
regenerative  hot-blast  stove.  Built 
up  together,  these  bricks  form  a 
honeycomb-like  structure  with  hex- 
agonal channels,  through  which  the 
flame  of  blast-furnace  waste  gas 
passes  for  two  or  three  hours,  heat- 
ing up  the  fire-brick,  and  is  then  re- 
placed  by  air,  which  takes  up  the  Honeycomb  Brick, 
heat  thus  stored  and  is  sent  on  to  the 
furnace  at  a temperature  of  about  1,500°  F. — Magnesite 
brick,  a fire-brick  made  of  impure  magnesia  mixed  with 
water,  dried,  and  burned.— Muley  brick,  a brick-yard 
term  for  an  imperfect  brick.— Natural  brick,  clays 


Radial  Brick. 
A,  perforation. 


bridge 

placed  across  an  opening,  for  supporting  some- 
thing without  closing  too  much  of  the  open- 
ing-. Also  bridge-bar , bridge-piece.  Trau  twine, 
Engin.  P ocket-book. — 2 1 . In  a Dow  composi  ng- 
machine,  the  place  on  the  raceway  where  the 
justification  of  a line  of  characters  begins. 
— Cytoplasmic  bridge.  See  ★ cytoplasmic. — Flying 
bridge,  in  ship-building,  (b)  The  uppermost  bridge,  par- 
ticularly in  war-ships,  of  light  construction,  supported 
from  below  by  open  framework.— Hanging  bridge. 
(0)  A partition  hanging  down  from  a boiler  to  deflect  the 
hot  gases.  This  is.  sometimes  a water-leg  and  sometimes 
is  made  of  fire-brick. — Low  bridge!  a cry  of  warning 
on  a canal-boat  to  duck  the  head  when  about  to  pass 
under  a bridge. 

“ Wa’al,"  says  I,  “ I was  thinkin*  ’t  I ’d  like  to  bet  you  . . . 
that  if  all  them  fellers  we  seen  this  afternoon,  that  air 
over  fifty,  c’d  be  got  together,  an’  some  one  was  suddenly 
to  holler  * Low  Bridop.  ’ t.hat.  ninuiucn  nut  n1  ’<i 


duck  their  heads. " 


T 


that  nineteen  out  o’  twenty  ’d 
N.  West.cott,  David  Harum,  xxviiL 


Natural  bridge,  a natural  span  of  rock  across  a stream 
or  hollow,  usually  a remnant  of  the  former  roof  of  a cave, 


baked  or  sintered  by  some  natural  source  of  heat,  such  as 
a molten  lava-fiow  or  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  a 
coal-seam.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  July  23,  1904,  p.  23872. — 

Neutral  brick,  in  metal.,  a brick  containing  a large  pro- 
portion of  alumina  and  capable  of  resisting  well  the  action 
of  both  acid  and  basic  oxids  at  a high  temperature  with- 
out slagging  or  melting  down.— Philadelphia  brick,  a 
fine  quality  of  hard  smooth-faced  brick  of  a deep  red  color. 

— Radial  brick,  a form  of 
refractory  perforated  brick 
used  iu  building  tall  chim- 
neys. It  is  in  the  form  of 
the  keystone  of  an  arch  and 
has  two  rows  of  perfora- 
tions. Built  into  a circu- 
lar chimney,  radial  bricks 
break  joint  with  each  line 
of  perforations  in  line  with 
those  in  the  bricks  below, 

the  mortar  filling  the  perforations  through  each  tier  of 
bricks  and  binding  them  together  vertically.—  Sand-lime 
brick,  a brick  made  from  silicious  sand,  with  a small  ad- 
mixture of  lime  to  serve  as  cementing  material,  and 
burned  at  a very  high  temperature. — Sewer-brick,  very 
hard  brick  suitable  for  sewer  or  other  submerged  or  bur- 
ied work. — Stock  brick,  any  hard  brick  for  general  ex- 
terior work.— white  brick,  brick  made  of  clay  that  in 
burning  turns  white  : a fine  decorative  brick  for  interior 
walls. 

brick2,  v.  t— To  brick  In,  to  inclose  with  brickwork : 
used  of  timber  constructions  the  open  spaces  of  which 
have  to  be  filled  in  with  brickwork.— To  brick  up  to 
close  with  brick  work,  as  an  opening ; to  strengthen  with 
brickwork,  as  a wall  or  pier. 

brickbat,  n.  2.  Hornblende  schist,  which 
upon  weathering  breaks  up  into  rectangular 
blocks  from  three  sets  of  joints.  Bulletin  213, 

U.  S.  Geol.  Sure.,  1902,  p.  59.  [Local  name 
near  Dahlonega,  Ga.] 

brick-chisel  (brik'chiz,/el),  n.  A short,  heavy 
steel  chisel  having  a wide  cutting-edge,  used 
hy  bricklayers  in  cutting  fine  face-brick. 

Brick-dust  deposit,  a urinary  sediment  of  a brick-red 
color,  consisting  of  urates. 

Brickmakers’ anemia.  See  -kanemiai. 
bricknogged  (brik'nogd),  a.  Filled  with  brick- 
nogging,  as  a timber  construction  the  open 
spaces  of  which  are  to  be  filled  in  this  way. 
brick-top  (brik  top),  n.  An  edible  agarica- 
ceous  fungus,  Hypholoma  sublateritium. 
bricolo,  n.  4.  In  billiards,  the  act  of  causing 
the  cue-ball  to  hit  a cushion  first;  cushioning. 

Banding,  banking,  benching,  and  walling  are  all 
equivalents  of  cushioning  in  this  sense, 
brideship  (brid'ship),  ».  The  standing  or 
status  of  a bride. 

Wilhelmina’s  wedding  day  arrived,  after  a brideship  of 
eight  months.  Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  II.  viii.  276. 

bridge1,  n.  13.  (ft)  An  arrangement  of  circuits, 
electric  or  magnetic,  whereby  the  bridge  cir- 
cuit connects  from  a point  of  one  circuit  to  a 
point  of  another  circuit,  and  thereby  permits 
a comparison  of  the  parts  of  the  two  circuits. 

— 14.  In  billiards:  (a)  A notched  piece  of 

wood,  attached  to  a long  handle,  used  as  a sup-  bridge1,  v.  I.  trans.  4.  In  card-playing,  to 

bend  (a  card)  so  that  a confederate  can  cut  the 
pack  wherever  the  bent  card  is  placed. 

II.  intrans.  In  wrestling,  to  make  a bridge 
of  the  body  by  pressing  the  head  and  feet  on 
the  ground  and  bowing  up  the  back,  to  prevent 
the  opponent  from  securing  a fall. 
bridge2  fbrij),  n,  [Short  for  bridge  wbist,  prop. 
bridge  whist,  < bridge 1 + whist.  The  allusion 
is  not  determined.  It  is  not  the  same  as  in 
bridge I,  v.  4.  The  “ Russian  britch,”  cited  as 
the  source  of  the  Eng.  word,  must  be  recently 
borrowed  from  the  Eng.]  A card  game  for 
four  players,  a variant  of  whist,  called  also 
(originally)  bridge  whist.  The  players  cut  for  part- 
nership  and  deal,  each  drawing  from  a full  pack  of  62 
cards,  spread  face  downward  on  the  table.  The  two  low- 

j ~~  est  pair  against  the  two  highest,  and  the  lowest  of  the 

used  as  a rest.  ( b ) The  thumb  and  forefinger  f°ur  hts  the  choice  of  seats  and  cards  and  takes  the  first 
>r  which  the  billiard-cue  elides  dSl1-  In  cutting,  the  ace  is  low ; in  play  it  is  high,  the 


The  * Caroline’  Natural  Bridge,  San  Juan  County,  Utah. 

Height,  from  surface  of  water  to  lower  center  of  arch,  197  feet; 
width,  from  buttress  to  buttress  at  bottom  of  cafiou,  208  feet  6 
inches;  thickness  of  sandstone  arch  at  highest  point,  125  feet. 

which  after  the  destruction  of  adjacent  parts  of  the  for- 
mation may  leave  a bridge-like  structure.  Famous  natural 
bridges  occur  in  Virginia  and  Utah. — Supracondylar 
bridge.  See  -ksxipracondylar.— Traveling  bridge,  a 
portable  bridge  mounted  on  a form  of  truck.  Such  bridges 
are  generally  used  for  transporting  materials  such  as  coal 
or  ore  from  cars  to  storage-bins  or  from  the  storage-bins 
to  cars. 


Bridge. 


f5o^ 


port  for  the  cue  when  the  ball  is  in  such  „ 
position  that  the  hand  cannot  conveniently  be 
used  as  a rest,  (ft)  The  thumb  and  forefinger 
used  as  a rest  over  which  the  billiard-cue  glides. 
The  best  players  now  use  the  hooked  fore- 
finger, infolding  the  small  end  of  the  cue.— 

15.  In  math.,  the  crossing-place  of  two  sheets 
of  a Riemann’s  surface.  It  may  run  from  0 to  :n 
along  an  arbitrary  line,  say  along  the  ray  of  positive  real 
numbers.  Along  the  bridge  the  surface  intersects  itself. 

16.  A narrow-railed,  movable  plank  extend- 
ing across  the  flies  of  a theater:  used  in  rais- 
ing angels,  fairies,  etc.,  in  spectacular  plays, 
and  worked  by  ropes  and  pulleys  from  the 
gridiron.— 17.  A platform  or  scaffold  hung  by 
ropes,  used  by  mechanics  in  painting  or  fin- 
ishing walls. — 18.  An  arched  casting  fastened 
to  the  cover  of  a pump  which  guides  the  free 
end  of  the  plunger  or  piston-rod. — 19.  In  min- 
ing: (a)  A platform  on  wheels  running  on 
rails  for  covering  the  mouth  of  a shaft  or 
slope,  (b)  A track  or  platform  which  passes 
over  an  inclined  haulage-way  and  can  be 


other  cards  ranking  from  the  king  down  to  the  deuce. 
Partners  sit  opposite  each  other,  the  positions  at  the  table 
being  as  in  the  diagram  : 


Dummy 


The  leader  and  the  pone  are  known  as  the  adversaries. 
The  dealer  presents  the  pack  to  the  pone  to  be  cut,  and 
then  distributes  the  cards  one  at  a time  until  each  player 
has  13.  No  trump  is  turned.  If  any  card  is  found  faced 
in  the  pack,  or  if  the  last  card  does  not  come  in  its  proper 
order  to  the  dealer,  or  if  any  player  has  more  or  less  than 
13  cards,  there  must  be  a new  deal  by  the  same  dealer. 
No  matter  what  irregularity  occurs,  the  dealer  cannot  lose 
his  deal.  The  dummy  shuffles  the  still  pack  for  the  next 


, 0 — deal.  The  dealer  looks  at  his  hand  and  announces  the 

raised  out  Of  the  way  of  ascending  and  descend-  BU*fc  he  selects  as  a trump  for  that  deal,  or  declares  to 
ing  cars,  (c)  An  air-crossing.  Coal  and  Metal  E?ay  without  ? trump,  or  passes  the  declaration  over  to 
Minprtf  Pnrkpfhnnl-  on  a 4 • his  partner,  who  must  decide  on  something  without  con- 

mmers  rocicewoolc.  — 20.  A narrow  strip,  sultation.  Should  the  dummy  declare  before  being  asked 


bridge 

to  do  so,  the  leader  may  demand  that  the  declaration  shall 
stand,  or  that  there  shall  be  a new  deal.  If  the  dummy 
asks  the  dealer  to  make  the  declaration,  the  leader  may 
ask  for  a new  deal  or  insist  on  the  dummy  declaring.  If 
either  of  the  adversaries  makes  a declaration,  the  dealer 
may  either  deal  again  or  ignore  the  irregularity.  Bridge 
is  played  in  rubbers,  two  out  of  three  games  of  30  points 
each  winning.  If  the  same  partners  win  the  first  two 
games,  the  third  is  not  played.  All  tricks  over  six  taken 
by  one  side  count  toward  the  game,  but  the  value  of  these 
tricks  varies  with  the  declaration.  When  spades  are 
trumps,  each  trick  above  six  counts  2;  when  clubs  are 
trumps,  4;  diamonds,  0;  hearts,  8;  and  when  there  is  no 
trump,  12.  No  matter  how  much  more  than  enough  to 
win  the  game  may  be  made,  it  is  all  counted.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  trick  scores  there  are  5 honors  in  the  trump 
suit  (ace,  king,  queen,  jack,  and  ten),  the  value  of  which 
varies  with  the  declaration.  When  there  is  no  trump  the 
four  aces  are  the  only  honors.  The  honors  count  nothing 
toward  the  game,  but  they  add  t»  the  value  of  the  rubber 
as  follows : 


Declaration 

S. 

C. 

D. 

H. 

No  Tr. 

3 honors 

4 

8 

12 

16 

30 

4 honors 

8 

1G 

24 

32 

40 

4 in  one  hand 

1G 

32 

48 

G4 

100 

5 honors 

10 

20 

30 

40 

5,  4 in  one  hand 

18 

3G 

64 

72 

5 in  one  hand 

20 

40 

GO 

80 

Chicane 

4 

8 

12 

16 

Grand  slam  40,  little  slam 

20 

The  winners  of  tile  rubber  add 

100 

The  declaration  once  legitimately  made,  the  adversaries 
cannot  change  it,  but  they  may  double  the  value  of  the 
trick  points  by  ‘going  over.’  If  the  leader  does  not  wish 
to  double,  he  says,  “Shall  I play?”  If  he  plays  without 
asking  this  question,  the  declaring  hand  may  call  a suit. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  if  the  pone  does  not  wish  to 
double  he  says,  “ If  you  please.”  If  either  adversary 
doubles  (making  hearts,  for  instance,  worth  1G  instead  of 
8),  the  declaring  hand  may  redouble,  making  hearts  worth 
32.  If  the  maker  of  the  trump  does  not  redouble,  lie  says, 
“Content,”  and  his  partner  may  then  redouble,  the  first 
chance  to  redouble  always  lying  with  the  one  who  is 
doubled.  Doubling  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  scores 
that  go  into  the  honor  column.  The  usual  expression  for 
doubling  is  “Over”  or  “I  double.”  The  declaration  set- 
tled, the  leader  plays  any  card  he  pleases,  and  the  dummy 
then  lays  his  13  cards  face  upward  on  the  table,  sorted  into 
suits,  the  trumps  on  his  right.  From  that  point  on  the 
dealer  plays  the  two  hands  without  any  assistance  or  sug- 


doubled  or  overbid,  otherwise  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  bids  a player  may  make  in  his  proper  turn. 
Doubling  does  not  increase  the  value  of  the  bid,  but  only 
the  final  scoring,  after  the  hand  has  been  played,  so  that 
“ two  hearts  ” is  still  a better  bid  than  “ I double  two 
diamonds."  Only  one  double  and  redouble  is  allowed, 
and  no  player  can  double  his  partner’s  bid,  but  he  can 
redouble  if  an  adversary  has  doubled.  Doubling  reopens 
the  bidding  for  the  next  player,  but  it  does  not  give  the 
doubler  the  privilege  of  playing  the  combined  hands. 
If  a player  declares  an  insufficient  number  of  tricks,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  declared  enough  to  overcall  the  last 
bid,  and  either  opponent  may  call  attention  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency. If  either  adversary  passes,  doubles,  or  overcalls 
the  insufficient  bid,  it  condones  the  offense.  If  the  num- 
ber required  is  impossible,  such  as  three  spades  over- 
calling two  hearts,  the  player  in  error  is  supposed  to 
declare  a grand  slam.  If  a player  bids  out  of  turn,  either 
opponent  may  demand  a new  deal  or  may  allow  the 
irregular  declaration  to  stand.  If  the  irregular  bid  is 
not  doubled,  passed,  or  overcalled  by  either  adversary, 
the  partner  of  the  player  in  error  is  barred  from  any 
further  bidding  on  that  deal.  The  play  of  the  combined 
hands  rests  with  the  partners  who  have  made  the  “win- 
ning declaration,”  and  the  one  who  made  the  last  bid 
becomes  the  “ declarer,"  even  if  he  has  been  doubled, 
and  he  plays  the  combined  hands,  his  partner  becoming 
dummy.  When  both  partners  have  made  bids  in  the 
winning  suit,  the  one  who  first  named  it  is  the  “de- 
clarer.” The  player  to  the  left  of  the  declarer  leads  for 
the  first  trick,  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  deal,  and 
dummy’s  cards  are  then  laid  down.  When  the  declarer 
fulfils  his  “contract  ” he  scores  for  tricks  and  honors  ex- 
actly as  in  bridge,  tricks  counting  double  value  if  the 
declaration  was  doubled,  but  the  rubber  is  worth  250 
points  instead  of  100.  When  the  declaration  fails,  the 
adversaries  score  in  the  honor  column  60  points  penalty 
for  each  trick  by  which  the  declarer  fails  to  fulfil  his 
contract,  taking  no  notice  of  their  own  tricks  except  as  a 
check  on  the  count.  If  the  bid  is  two  hearts  and  the  de- 
clarer wins  only  five  actual  tricks,  he  is  three  short.  If  the 
bid  has  been  doubled,  the  penalty  is  100  instead  of  60  ; if 
redoubled  it  is  200.  Neither  side  can  score  toward  game 
if  the  declaration  fails,  so  that  no  player  can  win  the 
game  except  on  his  own  contract.— Royal  auction,  or 
lilies,  a variety  of  auction  bridge,  in  which  spades  are 
worth  2,  clubs  6,  diamonds  7,  hearts  8,  royal  spades  (or 
lilies)  9,  and  no-trumps  10.  Honors  are  multiples  of  trick 
values ; simple  honors  are  worth  two  tricks,  four  honors 
four  tricks,  etc.  The  limit  of  loss  on  a declaration  of  one 
spade  is  100  points,  whether  doubled  or  not.  For  all  other 
rules,  see  auction  bridge,  above. 


gestions  from  the  dummy,  whois  not  allowed  to  takeany  k o Sottia  as  *hrirlnrl  20 

part  in  the  play  except  to  ask  the  dealer  if  he  has  none  of  Pridge-Dar,  n.  a.  bame  as  "Ortagc*,  ZU. 
a suit  to  which  he  renounces,  or  to  correct  the  adversaries  bridge-COUpler  (brij'kup//16r),  n.  In  railroad - 
if  they  claim  a penalty  to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  inq,  an  automatic  couplinsr-  and  locking-device 
Should  the  dealer  lead  from  the  wrong  hand,  the  adver-  fof»a  drawbridge.  See  *Mdge4ock  and  tderail.- 

Multlplo  bridge-coupler,  one  which  controls  two  or 
more  signals  : used  where  there  are  more  tracks  than  one. 


saries  take  one  of  his  tricks  as  penalty.  The  penalty  for 
a revoke  is  to  take  3 tricks  from  the  revoking  side.  The 
penalty  if  the  adversaries  lead  out  of  turn  is  to  call  a suit. 

If  one  side  wins  12  out  of  the  13  tricks,  it  adds  20  points  bridge-hOUS©  (brij'hous),  M.  In  ship-building , 
to  its  honor  score  for  little  slant ; if  it  wins  aH  13,  it  adds  _ 


40  for  grand  slam.  If  any  player  has  a hand  dealt  him  with 
no  trump  in  it,  he  scores  for  chicane,  which  is  equal  to 
‘simple’  honors  (3  out  of  5).  At  the  end  of  the  hand  the 
scores  are  put  down  on  a score-sheet,  all  the  points  made 
in  tricks  below  the  line  and  all  the  honor  scores  above  it. 
When  the  score  of  either  side  reaches  or  passes  30,  a line 


a superstructure  of  comparatively  light  con- 
struction, above  the  general  line  of  the  hull 
proper,  in  the  middle  part  of  a merchant 
steamer.  The  bridge  is  located  on  top  of  it. 
White , Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  18. 


is  drawn  under  it  to  show  that  one  game  of  the  rubber  is  bridge-jumper  (brij'jum-per),  n.  One  who, 
finished.  The  side  that  wins  two  games  adds  too  points  for  notoriety  or  gain,  makes  a practice  of 
as  bonus,  and  the  scores  of  each  side  are  then  added  up,  ttt  q i 

and  the  difference  between  them  is  the  value  of  the  rub-  from  high  bridges.  [U.  S.] 

her,  which  is  always  played  for  so  much  a point.  The  bridge-lock  (brij'lok),  n.  In  railroading , a 


player  who  keeps  the  score  writes  “We”  at  the  top  of  his 
side  of  the  score-slip  and  “They"  on  the  other  side.  In 
the  sample  score-slip  given  the  scores  put  down  are : 
we,  2 by  cards  and  simple  honors  in 
heiu’ts ; they,  3 by  cards  and  4 honors  in 
diamonds;  we,  4 by  cards  and  30  aces  in 
no-trnmps,  winning  the  first  game  and 
drawing  a line  under  it:  they,  G by  cards, 

30  aces,  and  little  slam  at  no-trumps, 
drawing  a line  under  the  second  game : 
we,  the  odd  trick  at  doubled  spades  and 
4 honors  in  one  hand,  they  having  chicane 
in  spades;  they,  4 by  cards  and  4 honors 
in  one  hand  in  hearts,  drawing  a line 
under  the  third  game  and  adding  100 
points  for  winning  the  rubber.  The  scores 
added  and  the  lower  deducted  from  the 
higher,  the  difference  is  found  to  be  234, 
and  as  the  points  are  usually  counted  to 
the  nearest  10,  the  value  of  this  rubber 
would  lie  230.  It  is  possible  for  the  win- 
ners of  the  rubber  to  lose  a few  points, 
owing  to  the  higher  honor  score  of  their 
opponents.  Dummy  bridge  is  played  by 
three  persons.  There  are  no  rubbers, 
each  in  turn  taking  the  dummy,  and  the 
winning  side  in  each  game  adding  50 
If  the  single  player  is  the 


WE 

THEY 

16 

30 

1G 

100 

64 

4 

50 

24 

1G 

48 

18 

72 

4 

32 

130 

364 

130 

234 

self-locking  bolt-lock  used  on  a drawbridge  to 
lock  the  bridge  and  prevent  it  from  being 
opened  until  the  signal-man,  by  the  movement 
of  his  levers,  has  withdrawn  the  bolt, 
bridgeman  (brij'man),  n. ; pi.  bridgemen(- men). 
A bridge-builder ; a workman  engaged  in 
bridge-build  ing. 

bridge-money  (brij'mun//i),  n.  An  early  Chi- 
nese bronze  coinage,  so  calledfromits  appear- 
ance. Also  called  tin-dangle  money . 
bridge-motion  (brij'm6//shon),  n.  A form  of 
dofSng-motion  for  facilitating  the  removal  of 
hanks  from  the  reel  of  a yarn-reeling  machine, 
bridge-perch  (brij 'perch),  n.  A species  of 
bass,  Vomoxis  annularis , of  the  family  Cen- 
trarchidse . Also  called  crappte. 
bridge-plate  (brij'plat),  n.  A steel  or  iron 
plate  of  a comparatively  low  carbon  content. 
These  plates  have  a tensile  strength  of  about  40,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  are  quite  ductile, 
bridge-pot  (brij'pot),  n.  The  movable  socket 
of  a millstone-spindle  which  rests  on  the 
bridge-support. 

See  *g roup1. 


points  bonus. 

dealer  and  passes  the  make,  he  picks  up  his  dummy!  _ 

cards,  and,  without  showing  them  to  the  adversaries,  de-  Bridget  group. 

dares  according  to  rule.  With  3 or  4 aces,  dummy  must ’ v,.;  j ^ a 
make  it  no-trump.  With  less  than  3 aces  he  cannot  call  bridge-SCreeil  (brij  skren),  n.  A shelter  for 
no-trumps,  but  must  select  his  longest  suit,  if  two  suits  the  helmsman  on  the  bridge  ot  a war-ship, 
are  equal,  the  pips  are  counted,  aces  being  worth  11  and  differing  from  a pilot-house  in  that  it  is  open 
court-cards  10  each;  if  still  equal,  the  more  valuable  suit  f]1Pl  hnok  mul  eidpu 

must  be  declared.  The  leader  is  the  only  one  who  can  « . , , \ mi  _ a 

double,  and  he  cannot  double  a dummy  declaration.  When  bridgeWOTK  (brij  werk),  n.  1 he  adjustment 
the  opponents  of  the  single  player  have  the  deal,  the  single  of  artificial  teeth  by  attaching  the  frame  hold- 
player  changes  his  seat  so  as  to  be  the  leader  on  that  deal.  ing  them  to  adjacent  sound  teeth  as  abut- 
— Auction  bridge,  a variety  of  bridge  in  which  the  ments 

privilege  of  declaring  the  trump  is  bid  for,  instead  of*  ^ n 

being  the  prerogative  of  the  dealer’s  side.  The  dealer  bridle,  W.  10.  An  arrangement  bj  which  a 
must  start  the  bidding  by  offering  to  make  at  least  one  large  kite,  used  ill  aerial  observations,  IS  at- 
odd  trick  with  a named  trump,  or  no  trumps.  He  cannot  tached  to  the  steel  wire  by  which  it  is  held, 
pass.  Each  player  to  his  left,  in  turn,  may  then  double  The  Marvin  safety-bridle  consists  of  two  parts,  the  upper 


the  declaration,  bid  higher,  or  pass.  A higher  bid  must 
be  for  the  same  number  of  tricks  in  a suit  of  greater 
value,  or  for  a greater  number  of  tricks  having  the  same 
total  value.  “ Two  hearts  ” is  a better  bid  than  “ two 
diamonds,”  and  “two  diamonds”  is  better  than  “one  no 
trump.”  No  player  can  change  his  bid  unless  it  is 


and  lower  bridle,  attached  to  the  main  rib  of  the  kite  a 
few  inches  apart.  A small  copper  wire,  or  safety-line,  is 
inserted  between  them.  When  this  wire  is  broken  by 
the  strain  of  a strong  wind,  the  upper  bridle  conies  into 
play  and  the  lower  portion  goes  out  of  use,  so  that  the 
kite  at  once  flies  at  a lower  angle  and  the  strain  is  re- 


brilliant 

laxed.  In  the  Blue  Hill  automatic  elastic  bridle  an  elas- 
tic band  is  introduced  into  the  bridle  and  an  increasing 
strain  gradually  alters  the  angle  of  flight. 

11.  A device  for  controlling  the  speed  of 
logs  on  a skid-road.  It  consists  of  a short  rope  with 
two  hooks  at  one  end  which  are  driven  into  the  first  log 
of  the  ..um ; at  the  other  end  is  a clamp  which  runs  over 
the  cable. 

12.  In  certain  cephalopods,  one  of  the  bands 
which  attach  the  funnel  to  the  head. — 13.  In 
pianoforte-making.  Same  as  * bridle-tape .— 
Bonaparte  bridle,  a bridle  consisting  of  a piece  of  rope 
looped  at  one  end.  A portion  of  the  rope  is  placed  in  the 
horse’s  mouth  as  a bit  and  the  end  is  passed  over  the 
crown  and  through  the  loop  and  extended  back  as  a rein. 
— Bridoon  bridle,  a bridle  provided  with  double  cheeks, 
one  pair  for  the  driving-hit,  the  other  for  the  bridoon 
check-bit. 

bridle,  v.  t.  3.  To  connect  ; join  as  by  a 
bridle  : as  draft-rollers  (in  cotton-manufactur- 
ing) that  are  yoked  together.  Thornley,  Cotton- 
combing  Machines,  p.  237. 
bridle-cable  (bri'dl-ka/bl),  n.  A cable  which 
is  shackled  or  made  fast  to  a bridle  along  the 
length  of  which  it  is  free  to  play.  See  bridle,  7. 
bridle-iron  ( bri'dl-Fern ) , n . A steel  or  wrouglit- 
iron  loop  or  frame  for  supporting  the  end  of  a 
beam  from  a wall  or  another  beam;  a joist- 
hanger. 

bridle-man  (bri'dl-man),  n.  One  who  follows 
a turn  of  logs  down ’’the  skid-road  and  tends 
the  bridle.  See  *bridle,  11. 
bridle-tape  (bri'dl-tap),  n.  In  pianoforte-mak- 
ing, a short  strip  of  cloth  or  leather  between 
parts  of  the  hammer-action,  by  which  motion 
in  excess  of  a fixed  amount  is  prevented, 
bridle-wire  (bri'dl-wir),  n.  In  pianoforte-mak- 
ing, the  wire,  projecting  from  the  whip,  to 
which  the  bridle-tape  is  fastened.  See  cut 
under  pianoforte. 

Brief  Of  title.  Same  as  abstract  of  title,  which  see, 
under  abstract. 

Brieger’s  bases.  See  *base‘*. 
brier,  n — Chalny  brier.  See  china  -tebrier  — China 
brier,  a thorny  vine,  Smilax  glauca,  which  causes  trouble 
in  agricultural  lands  from  Pennsylvania  to  Tennessee. 
The  name  (often  corrupted  to  chainy  brier),  is  connected 
with  china- root  (which  see).— Running  brier,  a species 
of  dewberry,  Rubws  subvnijlorux.—  Sand-brier,  the 
horse-nettle  Solatium  Carolinenxe. — Saw-brier.  Same 
as  China  ir brier.—  Sensitive  brier.  See  Schrankia. 

brier-stitch  (bri'6r-stich),  n.  In  sewing-machine 
work,  a method  of  sewing  with  a two-needle 
machine  in  which  the  combined  needles  stitch 
a fine  cord  or  embroidery-thread  upon  the  fab- 
ric in  a running  pattern  resembling  the  figure 
8.  Sometimes  called  figure-of-eight  stitching. 
Brig.  An  abbreviation  of  (a)  Brigade;  (h) 
Brigadier. 

brigade,  m.  3.  Ill  zodl.,  a division  of  no  fixed 
value,  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘cohort,’  as  a con- 
venient term  for  assemblages  of  animals  which 
may  not  be  included  in  any  of  the  divisions 
commonly  employed.  Trans.  Lin/nean  Soc.,  Lon- 
don, Zool.,  Oct.,  1901,  p.  240. — 4.  A small 
squad  of  engineers  or  of  other  technical  troops: 
as,  the  full  sap  was  executed  by  a brigade  of 
eight  sappers. 

brigalow  (brig'a-lo),  «.  [Also  bricktow:  from 
a native  Australian  name,  in  the  Namoi  dia- 
lect of  New  South  Wales,  buriagalali  = ‘ place 
of  the  bun-tree,’  < buri  or  bri,  the  name  of  Aca- 
cia pendula.]  Any  one  of  several  species  of 
Acacia,  especially  A.  harpophylla , which  yields 
a hard,  heavy  brown  wood  having  a strong  odor 
of  violets.  It  is  used  in  turning  and  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  by  the  aboriginals  for  spears, 
boomerangs,  and  clubs.  [Australia.  ] 
brigantine1,  n.  4f.  A quarter-galley,  known 
for  its  delicate  lines,  swiftness,  and  quick 
handling. 

The  boats  were  called  galleys,  galleots,  brigantines 
( galeotas  lii/eras  o vcrgalmcs,  or  frigates),  iVc.,  according 
to  their  size  : a galleot  is  a small  galley,  while  a brigantine 
may  be  called  a quarter  galley. 

Ponte,  Barbary  Corsairs,  p.  205. 

Bright-line  spectrum.  See  * spectrum . 
brightness  equation,  sensation.  See  *equa- 

tion,  * sensation . 

brightsrnitht  (brit'smith),  n.  A whitesmith. 
[Rare  and  artificial.] 

brill,  n.  2.  A small  and  very  bony  flounder 
of  New  Zealand,  Caulopsetta  scaphus,  of  the 
family  Bleuronectidse.  The  name  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  true  brill  of  Europe. 

brilliant.  I.  a.- Brilliant  *red,  *purple,  ★scar- 
let, etc.  See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  English  double-cut  brilliant,  the  regular  full 
brilliant  with  8 or  10  facets  added  above  or  below,  or 
both,  on  tlie  front  and  back.  — Full  brilliant.  In  dto- 
mond-cuthng,  cut  as  a brilliant  with  5S  facets.  See  bril- 
liant, 1. 


brilliantine 

brilliantine  (bril-yan-ten'),  n.  [ brilliant  + 
-ine%. ] 1.  A dress-goods  for  women’s  wear, 
similar  to  alpaca,  but  superior  to  it  in  richness 
of  material  and  finish.  — 2.  A name  freely  and 
generally  employed  to  designate  toilet  prepara- 
tions of  variable  composition  for  the  face  or 
hair. 

brimade  (bri-mad'),  n.  [F.  slang.]  A hazing 
(at  certain  civil  and  military  schools  in  France), 
brimborion  (brim-bo'ri-on),  n.  [Also  brim- 
borium.  P.  brimborion,  a bauble,  a gewgaw, 
formerly  one  of  a series  of  prayers  that  were 
mumbled  over.  OP.  breborion,  perhaps  a cor- 
ruption of  ML.  breviarium , a breviary:  see 
breviary.  Cf.  the  etym.  of  bead.]  A trifling 
object  kept  as  a charm  or  gewgaw ; a trifle  : as, 
“handing  brimborions, baubles,  knickknacks,” 
etc.  ilme.  D’Arblay,  Diary,  III.  8. 
brill2,  n.  2.  One  of  the  two  circular  fibers  that 
issue  from  the  silkworm.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  inner  of  fibroin,  or  true  silk,  and  the 
outer  of  sericin,  or  silk-glue. 

Brindle  disease.  See  * disease . 
brine1,  n.  4.  Inrefriger.,  a solution  of  alkaline 
salts  iu  water,  which  has  a solidifying  point 
below  the  temperature  at  which  the  solution 
is  to  be  used. — Leach  brine,  the  brine  which  drains 
away  from  common  salt  crystallized  by  boiling  when  this 
is  stacked  up  in  piles  ready  to  be  returned  to  the  boiling- 
pans. 

brine-cooler  (brln'koner),  n.  A coil  of  pipes 
used  for  cooling  the  brine  used  in  a cold-stor- 
age warehouse  or  in  an  ice-machine.  It  is  identi- 
cal  with  the  pipe  ammonia  condenser,  except  that  the  pipes 
are  larger  and  the  brine  flows  downward  through  a small 
interior  pipe,  while  the  ammonia  flows  upward  through 
the  larger  pipe  inclosing  the  brine-pipe,  the  expansion  of 
the  ammonia  absorbing  the  heat  of  the  brine  and  reducing 
it  to  a low  temperature.  See  kammonia  condenser. 
brine-fly  (brln'fli),  n.  Any  one  of  a number 
of  insects  of  the  dipterous  family  Ephydridse , 
whose  larvffi  live  in  alkaline  lakes  and  salt- 
wells.  See  Ephydra  and  Ephydridse. 
brine-gage  (brin'gaj),  n.  A salinometer. 
brine-well  (brin'wel),  n . A well  from  which 
natural  brine  is  obtained. 

A description  of  the  great  field  of  brine- wells  which  has 
accumulated  a population  of  a million  people  in  the  town 
of  Tze-liu-tsin.  Qeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XII.  95. 

bring,  v.  t.  To  bring  in,  in  whist  or  bridge,  to  get  the 
lead  with  (a  suit)  after  establishing  it— To  bring  to 
grass,  to  bring  to  the  surface,  as  ore. 

II.  intrans — To  bring  up  all  standing,  said  of  a 
vessel  when  she  comes  to  anchor  without  taking  in  her 
sails,  or  when  she  strikes  an  obstruction  and  is  suddenly 
halted  while  all  sail  is  set. 

brinjarree  (briu-ja're),  n.  [Also  brinjarry ; a 
perverted  form  (perhaps  by  confusion  with 
Pers.  birinj,  rice)  of  binjarree  for  bunjarree,  a 
grain  merchant:  see  bunjarree .]  In  India,  a 
grain  merchant:  same  as  bunjarree. 
brinjarree  dog,  a long-haired,  rough-coated, 
tan-colored  East  Indian  breed  of  greyhound, 
used  in  hunting  jackals.  [East  Indian.] 
brio  (bre'o),  n.  [It.:  see  con  brio.]  Spirit, 
animation ; especially,  in  music,  in  the  expres- 
sion con  brio,  spiritedly. 

Briovarian  system.  See  * system . 

briquet1,  n.,  2.  The  production  of  such  blocks  now 
constitutes  an  important  industry.  Cohesion  is  obtained 
by  pressing  in  heated  molds  (in  the  case  of  bituminous 
coal),  or  by  addition  of  tar  or  pitch,  or  of  clay  or  hydraulic 
cement.  Balls,  solid  cylinders,  or  most  commonly  brick- 
shaped  blocks  are  thus  formed  by  molding.— Petroleum 
briquet,  a briquet  made  of  a mixture  consisting  of  1 
liter  of  petroleum,  150  grams  of  soft  soap,  150  grams  of 
resin,  and  300  grams  of  caustic  soda-lye  wash.  This 
mixture  is  well  heated  and  allowed  to  solidify,  and  then 
run  into  molds  of  the  required  size,  in  which  it  is  heated 
again  in  a furnace  for  about  15  minutes.  The  briquets 
produced  in  this  way  are  said  to  yield  three  times  as 
much  heat  as  ordinary  coal  and  are  much  lighter.  Them 
solidity  can  be  increased  by  adding  sawdust  or  sand  to 
the  mixture. 

briquet1  (bri-ket'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  briqueted, 
briquetted , ppr.  briqueting,  briquetting.  To 
compress  (minerals  or  mineral  dust)  into 
bricks;  form  into  briquets. 

The  slag  is  a waste  product,  and  the  flue-dust,  collected 
by  special  devices  in  dust-chambers,  is  briquetted,  by 
machinery.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  173. 

briquet2  (bri-ka'),  n.  A silver  coin  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  current  in  Holland:  so  called 
from  the  figure  it  bears  of  a short  thrusting 
sword  ( briquet ) held  in  a lion’s  claw. 
briquetage(bri-ke-tazh'),  «.  [F.,  brickwork,  < 
briqne,  brick:  see  brick‘d. ] In  prehistoric  ar- 
chseol.,  masses  of  oven-baked  clay  found  in 
some  parts  of  western  Europe,  and  supposed 
to  be  remains  of  an  ancient  salt  industry. 
Amer.  Anthropoi.,  Jan.-March,  1902,  p.  162. 
Brisbane  box.  See  ★ftox1. 
brisling  (bris'ling),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
clupeoid  fish,  Sardinella  pilchardus,  caught  in 


great  numbers  in  the  English  Channel,  in  the 
seas  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. They  are  cooked  and  packed  in 
oil  in  tin  cans. 

Brislington  delf.  See  *delft. 
brisque  (brisk),  n.  [F.,  origin  unknown,  per- 
haps from  brisk.]  A privileged  card  in  certain 
games : as,  in  the  game  of  bezique,  the  aces 
and  tens  of  the  various  suits,  all  of  which 
count  toward  the  game, 
bristle-bird  (bris'l-berd),  n.  Auy  one  of  the 
Australian  reed-warblers  of  the  genus  Sphe- 
nura:  so  called  from  the  bristles  about  the 
corners  of  the  mouth . 

bristle-cell  (bris'l-sel),  n.  One  of  the  ciliate 
cells  of  the  auditory-nerve  terminations, 
bristletail,  n.  2.  One  of  the  many  names 
borne  by  the  ruddy  duck,  Erismatura  rubida, 
given  on  account  of  the  stiff  tail-feathers. 
bristling2,  n.  Same  as  * brisling . 

Bristol  delf.  See  *del/v. 
britanma  (bri-tan'i-a),  n.  Same  as  Britannia 
metal  (which  see,  under  metal). 
britch  (brich),  n.  Same  as  breech,  n.,  5. 
britholite  (brith'o-lit),  n.  [So  called  in  allu- 
sion to  its  high  specific  gravity;  < Gr . fipidog, 
weight,  Xtdoq  stone.]  A rare  silicate  and  phos- 
phate of  the  cerium  metals  and  calcium,  oc- 
curring in  brown,  pseudohexagonal  crystals : 
found  in  southern  Greenland. 

British  Board  of  Trade  unit,  British  dollar, 
British  standard  candle.  See  * unit,*  dollar, 
standard  * candle . 

Britishism  (brit'ish-ism),  n.  Same  as  Briti- 
cism. 

Brito-arctic  (brit-o-ark'tik),  a.  British  and 
arctic. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  basalts  of  Cape  Flora 
and  Hooker  Island  are  Bimilar  to  types  widely  distributed 
in  the  Brito-arctic  volcanic  province. 

Geog.  Jour.,  XI.  134. 

brittle-fern  (brit '1-fern),  n.  See  +fernl. 
brittlelyt  (brit'l-li),  adv.  In  a brittle  or  fragile 
manner. 

briza  (bre'za),  n.  [Sp.  brisa , Pg.  briza : see 
breeze ‘A]  A local  afternoon  and  evening 

bieeze  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  it  is  the  regular 
northeast  trade-wind  deflected  to  an  east  wind  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  land  surface. 

broach1,  n.  21.  An  occasional  name  for  the 
hurdy-gurdy  (which  see).— 22.  In  quarrying, 
a tool  used  in  a machine-drill  to  break  down 
the  walls  between  a row  of  boreholes  in  order 
to  form  a continuous  channel.  Also  called 
broaching-bit. 

broach2  (broch),  n.  [Short  for  Broach  cotton, 
from  Broach,  Baroach,  Hind.  Bharoch, 
Bhroch,  orig.  (Gujarati)  Bhrigu-kachchha, 
Bharu-kachcliha,  an  ancient  and  modern  city 
of  Gujarat  (Guzerat)  (Y ule).]  A short-stapled 
cotton  grown  in  the  Broach  district  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  British  India, 
broaching-bit  (bro' ching-bit),  n.  Same  as 
* broad  A,  22. 

Broad  Scotch,  the  unliterary  vernacular  of  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland. 

broadcast  (brad'kast),  v.  t.  To  sow  broad- 
cast. [Recent.] 

In  the  spring  wheat  districts,  the  winds  tend  to  lay 
bare  the  seeds  when  broadcasted. 

T.  F.  Hunt,  Cereals  in  America,  1904,  p.  85. 

broadhead  (brad'head),  n.  The  name  of  a 
fish,  the  Grubber  broadhead , a species  of  an- 
chovy, Anchovia  producta,  of  the  family  En- 
graulididse. 

broad-headed  (brad 'hedged),  a.  Same  as 

br achy  cephalic. 

broad-headedness  (brad' hed "ed-nes) , n.  Sam e 
as  brachycephalism.  The  vague  term  broad-heaaed- 
ness  has  been  employed  by  recent  writers,  because  brachy- 
cephalism  has  been  used  as  il  implying  in  all  cases  racial 
unity  among  the  persons  concerned. 

broadleaf,  ti.  2.  Also  in  New  Zealand  a name 
for  a large  tree  of  the  dogwood  family,  De- 
costea  littoralis  ( Griselinia  littoralis  of  Raoul), 
yielding  a hard,  red,  durable  wood.  Called 
by  the  natives  paukatea. 
broadman,  broadsman  (brad-'or  bradz'mau), 
«•;  pi.  broadmen,  broadsmen  {-men).  One  who 
resides  near  the  Norfolk  broads.  See  broad, 
n.,  1. 

broad-minded  (brad'mln//ded),  a.  Character- 
ized by  breadth  of  view  and  freedom  from  big- 
otry; liberal  and  unprejudiced:  as,  a broad- 
minded man. 

broadsheet  (brad'shet),  n.  Same  as  broad- 
side, 4. 

broad-winged  (b^ad'wing'',  d),  a.  Having 
broad  wings — Broad-winged  katydid,  one  of  the 


broken-haired 

commonest  of  the  American  katydids,  Cyrtophyllus  con • 
cctvus.  See  katydid. 

brocade  (bro-kad'hiuf. ; pret. andpp.  brocaded, 
ppr.  brocading.  To  weave  with  a pattern  in 
relief,  for  the  ornamentation  and  enrichment 
of  the  fabric. 

brocaded,  a.  4.  Figuratively,  heavily  ‘ em- 
broidered ’ with  pompous  diction  : as,  “ much 
of  the  language  is  stiffly  brocaded,"  Athenaeum, 
Jan.  23,  1904. 

Brocard  angle,  Brocard  angle  of  a polygon, 
Brocard  arcs,  points,  triangles.  See* angles, 
*arc,  etc. 

Brocardist  (bro-kar'dist),  n.  A geometer  who 
works  along  the  particular  line  of  research 
concerning  the  geometry  of  the  triangle 
started  by  H.  Brocard  in  1875  and  1881. 

Broca’s  area,  convolution,  point,  stereograph.  See 
karea,  etc. — Broca’s  center.  Same  as  speech-center. — 
Broca’s  gyrus.  Same  as  inferior  frontal  gyrus.  See 
frontal  gyri,  under  gyrus. 

brochidodrome  (brok'i-do-drom),  a.  [Gr. 
fiP°: t'f  (.dpoA'h*-),  dim.  of  lipbxoq,  a loop,  + 
-Spo/ioq,  < A panel  v,  to  run.]  Forming  loops 
within  the  blade  of  the  leaf : said  of  the  nerves. 
See  nervation  (a)  (3). 

brockage,  n.  2.  Broken  or  damaged  material; 
broken  glass,  pottery,  etc. 

broderie  (brod-re'),  n.  [F.]  I.  Embroidery. 

2.  In  ceram.,  a style  of  decoration  first  used 
at  Rouen  and  later  at  other  French  factories: 


Broderie. — Plate,  design  in  blue,  Rouen,  France. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 


suggested  by  the  embroidery  patterns  of  the 
period. — 3.  pi.  In  music,  embellishments  or 
highly  figured  variations  or  accompaniments. 
Brodisea  (bro-di-e'a),  «.  [NL.  (Smith,  1811), 
named  in  honor  of  James  Brodie,  a Scotch 
botanist  who  lived  about  the  year  1800.]  1. 

An  untenable  name  for  Hookera,  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Liliaceae.  By  some  authors 
the  name  is  used  to  include  also  plants  of  the  related 
genera  Triteleia  and  Milla.  Among  the  brodiseas  some- 
times cultivated  in  the  United  States  are  Hookera  coron- 
aria,  H.  terrestris,  II.  Calif  ornica,  Triteleia  laxa,  T. 
Candida, and  T.  peduncularis. 

2.  [I.  c.]  A plant  of  the  genus  Hookera.  The 
brodireas  are  bulbous  plants  of  the  Pacific  coast,  some  of 
great  beauty  and  gathered  wild  or  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment. From  the  habit  of  some  species  has  arisen  the 
name  California  hyacinth.  See  kblue-dicks. 
broguery  (brdg'6r-i),  n.  [brogue  + -ery.] 
Characteristic  brogue:  as,  “ by  dint  of  swag- 
gering, impudence,  and  broguery  ” Fraser’s 
Mag.,  XIX.  443. 

broild,  p.  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  broiled. 
broiler1,  n.  4.  In  railroading , a parlor-car 
fitted  with  a grill  kitchen  or  a kitchen  in  which 
broiling  of  chops,  etc.,  can  be  done  without 
the  more  elaborate  cooking  of  a dining-car ; a 
grill-room  car.— - 5.  An  attachment  to  a gas- 
stove,  or  a special  gas-stove,  adapted  to  broil- 
ing meat  or  fish.  Two  types  are  in  use,  the  horizon- 
tal broiler  in  which  the  steak  or  fish  to  be  broiled  is  laid 
on  a grid  under  a broad  flat  gas-flame ; and  the  vertical 
broiler  in  which  the  steak  is  placed  in  a hinged  grid  on 
edge  between  two  sheets  of  metal  kept  red  hot  by  gas- 
flames. 

Broken  hand.  See  kha  nd.— Broken  over,  (a)  In  book- 
binding, a phrase  applied  to  the  creasing  down  of  a small 
part  of  an  inseited  print  near  the  binding  margin,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  support  to  the  binding  thread,  (b)  In 
printing,  said  of  the  fault  of  a sheet  of  paper  which  shows 
on  its  surface  the  creasing  marks  of  broken  fibers. — 
Broken  weather,  unsettled  weather, 
broken-backed,  a.  3.  Of  ahorse,  a loose  term 
for  * hollow-backed. 

He  was  not  . . . long-backed  or  broken-backed. 

Southey,  Doctor,  cxliiL 

broken-haired  (bro  ' ku -hSrd),  a.  Rough- 
coated  : said  of  such  dogs  as  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  terriers. 


broken-knees 

broken-knees  (bro'kn-nez),  n.  pi.  A condition 
seen  in  badly  knee-sprung  horses  in  which  the 
animal  cannot  keep  permanently  in  the  up- 
right position  but  is  liable  at  any  time  to  fall 
upon  the  knees. 

Broken-wing  fever.  Same  as  dengue. 
broker1,  n. — Odd-lot  broker,  one  who  deals  in  lots  of 
less  than  50  or  100  shares  of  stock. 

broker2  (bro'ker),  n.  [broke,  p.  a.,  + -er1.] 
One  who  has  ‘gone  broke';  a ‘dead  broke,’ 
ruined,  or  bankrupt  man.  [Slang,  Australia.] 
brokes  (broks),  n.  pi.  [broke,  p.  a.]  The  low- 
est grade  of  wool  fleece,  taken  from  the  neck 
and  belly  of  the  sheep. 

broking  (brok'ing),  n.  [A  back-formation 
from  brok-er  + -ing1.]  The  business  of  a bro- 
ker ; the  broker’s  trade : as,  furniture-hro/dM// : 
pawn  broking. 

bromacetic  (bro-rna  - set ' ik),  a.  [brom(ine) 
+ acetic, .]  Derived  from  acetic  acid  by  the 
substitution  of  bromine  for  hydrogen Broma- 

cetic acid,  an  acid  made  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon 
acetic  acid.  Monobromacetic  acid,  is  a crystalline  sub- 
stance, CHoBr.COOH,  which  melts  at  50*51°  C.  Dibro- 
macetic  acid , CHBr2.COOH,  forms  crystals  whicll  meltat 
45-50°  0.  Tribrvmacetic  acid , OP,r;!.  COOH,  is  a crystalline 
compound  which  melts  at  135°  C. 

bromalin  (bro'ma-lin),  n.  [bromfine)  + -al3 
+ -in2.]  A colorless,  nearly  tasteless  crystal- 
line compound,  (CHp)6NH.C2H5Br,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ethyf  bromide  on  hexamethy- 
lenetetramine. It  is  used  as  a substitute  for 
alkaline  bromides.  Also  known  as  bromethyl- 
formin. 

bromamide  (brom  ' am  - id),  n.  [brom(ine) 
+ amide.']  A colorless,  odorless,  and  taste- 
less compound,  CgHo  BrgNH.^II Br,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  upon  amido 
tribrombenzol.  It  is  analgesic,  sedative,  and 
antipyretic. 

bromargyrite  (brom-ar'ji-rit),  n.  [brom(ine) 
+ argyrite.]  Same  as  bromyrite. 
bromatologist  (bro-ma-tol'o-jist),  n.  [ broma - 
tology  + -ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  the 
science  of  dietetics. 

bromatotoxicon  (br6'/ma -to  - tok'si -kon),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  ppapa(r-),  food,  + rofocdv,  poison.] 
Any  poisonous  substance  produced  in  an  arti- 
cle of  food. 

bromatotoxin  (br6"ina-to-tok'sin),  n.  [bro- 
matotox(icon)  + -in2.]  A basic  poison  gene- 
rated in  food  by  the  growth  of  bacteria  or  fungi, 
bromatotoxism  (bro'ma-to-toks'izin),  n.  [bro- 
matotoxyic ) + -ism.]  Poisoning  with  broma- 
totoxin in  some  article  of  food. 

brome,  «■  2.  Same  as  brome-grass Red  brome. 

Same  as  red  k chess. 

brome-grass,  Australian  brome-grass.  Same 
as/e*  ue-yrass.— Austrian,  awnless,  beardless,  Hun- 
garian  brome-grass.— Same  as  smooth  kbrome-grass. 
— Russian  brome-grass,  chiefly  the  smooth  kbrome- 
grass.—  Short-awned  brome-grass,  Bromus  brevia- 
ristatus,  a Rocky  Mountain  species,  valuable  in  meadows 
at  high  altitudes. — Smooth  brome-grass,  a beardless 
species,  Bromus  inermis,  native  in  the  dry  regions  of  Rus- 
sia, prized  as  a hay  grass  in  Europe,  and  now  proving  very 
valuable  in  the  semi-arid  parts  of  the  northwestern  United 
States.  It  is  a perennial  grass  forming  a turf  in  loose 
soils  and  very  resistant  to  drought— Western  brome- 
grass,  Bromus  Pumpellianus,  a native  of  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  similar  to  the  smooth  brome-grass 
and  perhaps  of  like  value.  — Willard’s  brome-grass,  the 
chess  or  cheat,  Bromus  secalinus. 
bromeliaceOUS(bro-me-li-a'shiiia),  n.  Belong- 
ing to  the  Brome liacese  or  pineapple  family, 
bromelin  (brom'e-lin),  n.  [ Bromelia , a former 
name  of  the  pineapple  ( Ananas  Ananas),  + 
-in2.]  A proteolytic  ferment  derived  from  the 
juice  of  the  pineapple. 

brombydric  (brom-hi'drik),  a.  [An  inversion 
of  hydrobromic.]  Same  as  hydrobromic. 
Bromian  (bro'mi-an),  a.  [Gr.  ppdpto g,  noisy, 
an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  < ppopog,  noise,  roar, 
< fiplpcLv,  roar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bromius 
or  Bacchus ; Bacchic.  Shelley. 
bromide, n.—  Alkaline  bromide, a compound  obtained 
when  bromine  acts  on  alkaline  metals.— Bromide  emul- 
sion. See  Stemulsion. — Bromide  Of  ethyl,  the  old  term 
for  ethyl  itbromide.  Bromide  paper.  See  ★paper.— 
Ethyl  bromide,  a colorless,  limpid,  inflammable  liquid, 
( hr.  It  is  anesthetic. — Ethylene  bromide,  a color- 
less liquid,  CgH^Bro,  of  chloroform  odor,  used  as  an  anti* 
epileptic.— Potassium  bromide,  a salt  largely  prepared 
and  used.  In  medicine  it  is  employed  to  allay  nervous 
irritability,  and  hence  as  an  indirect  hypnotic,  in  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  alcoholic  mania,  etc.  It  is  also  used  in  photog- 
raphy.— Radium  bromide.  See  -hradium. 
bromin,  ».  A simplified  spelling  of  bromine. 
brominate  (bro'mi-nat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
brominated,  ppr.  brominating . [bromine  + 
-ate1.]  To  cause  to  react  with  bromine ; espe- 
cially, to  replace  hydrogen  with  bromine  in  an 
organic  compound. 
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Their  properties  of  being  chlorinating  or  brominating 
agents,  of  being  susceptible  to  hydrolysis,  and  of  being 
readily  rearranged  into  acyl  derivatives  of  chlorinated  or 
brominated  anilines,  NH-.O-VL-k)-  would  agree  equally 
well  with  either  of  the  above  constitutions  (I.  and  II.). 

Amer.  Chem,  Jour.,  April,  1903,  p.  292. 

bromination  (bro-mi-na'shon),  n.  [bromine  + 
-at.ion.]  The  process  of  treating  a substance 
with  bromine : especially,  for  the  introduction 
of  a bromine  atom  in  place  of  hydrogen  (in  an 
organic  compound).  Nature,  July  9,  1903, 
p.  238. 

Bromine  water,  in  chem.,  water  holding  bromine  in  solu- 
tion : often  used  with  advantage  in  analytical  chemistry 
as  a substitute  for  chlorine  water, 
bromipin  (bro'mi-pin),  n.  A yellow,  oily,  non- 
irritating liquid  consisting  of  10  parts  bro- 
mine and  90  parts  oil  of  sesame.  It  is  said  to 
be  of  value  in  epilepsy  and  neurasthenia, 
bromization  (bro-nff-za'shon),  n.  [bromize  + 
-ation.]  1.  Impregnation  with  bromine  or  the 
bromides. — 2.  Induction  of  a toxic  state  by 
means  of  large  doses  of  the  bromides, 
bromized  (bro'mizd),  p.  a.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  large  doses  of  one  of  the  bromides,  as 
bromide  of  potassium  or  sodium.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  II.  484. 

bromo-albumin  (bro/'m6-al-bu'min),  n.  A 
compound  of  bromine  and  peptone,  albumose, 
or  protogen  given  internally  for  general  ner- 
vous conditions. 

bromohematin  (bro-mo-hem'a-tin),  n.  [brom- 
ine) 4-  liematin.]  A substance  analogous  to 
hemin,  in  which  hydrobromic  acid  is  combined 
with  hematin  in  the  place  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
bromohemol  (bro-mo-hem'ol),  n.  A red-brown 
compound  of  bromine  and  hemol  containing 
2.7  per  cent,  bromine.  It  is  hematinic  and 
sedative. 

bromohydrate  (bro-mo-lil'drat),  n.  [brom(ine) 
+ hydr(ogen)  + -ate1.]  Same  as  hydrobrom- 
ate. 

bromol  (bro'mol),  n.  [brom(ine)  + -ol.]  Same 
as  tribromphenol. 

bromomania  (bro-mo-ma'ni-a),  n.  [brom(ide) 
+ Gr.  pavta,  madness.]  The  condition  of  being 
morbidly  addicted  to  the  use  of  any  of  the 
medicinal  bromides. 

bromophenol  (bro-mo-fe'nol),  n.  Same  as 
tribromphenol. 

bronchadenitis  (brong'/kad-e-ni'tis),  «.  [Gr. 
Pp6yx°<:,  windpipe,  -I-  aSijv,  gland,  + -itis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  bronchia]  glands. 

Bronchial  asthma,  catarrh.  See  *asthma, 
*catarrh. 

bronchiectasia  (brong//ki-ek-ta'si-a),  n.  [NL.] 
Same  as  bronchiectasis. 

bronchiectatic  (brong-ki-ek-tat'ik),  a.  Same 
as  bronchiectasic.  Phil.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  31, 
1903,  p.  200. 

bronchiogenic  (brong,/ki-o-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
Pp6yxla,  the  bronchial  tubes,  + -yevt/g,  pro- 
duced.] Of  bronchial  origin.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, IV.  356. 

bronchiolitis  (brong//ki-o-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
bronchiole  + -itis.]  Capillary  bronchitis, 
bronchiospasm  (brong'ki-o-spazm),  n.  [Gr. 
jipoyxia,  bronchia,  + mraapog,  contraction.] 
Spasmodic  narrowing  of  the  bronchia, 
bronchismus  (brong-kis'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
fipdyxog,  windpipe.]  Same  as  *bronchiospasm. 
bronchitis,  n. — Catarrhal  bronchitis,  simple  bron- 
chial inflammation  with  profuse  secretion.— Croupous, 
exudative  bronchitis.  Same  as  pseudomembranous 
bronchitis. — Fetid  bronchitis,  bronchitis  accompanied 
with  a foul-smelling  expectoration. — Fibrinous,  mem- 
branous bronchitis.  Same  as  pseudomembra  nous  bron- 
chitis.— Potters’  bronchitis.  Same  as potters’+asthma. 
— Productive  bronchitis,  bronchial  inflammation  ac- 
companied by  an  irregular  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  and 
around  the  bronchial  tubes. — Putrid  bronchitis.  Same 
as  fetid  ^bronchitis.—  Staphylococcus  bronchitis, 
bronchial  inflammation  excited  by  the  presence  of  staphy- 
lococci.— Streptococcus  bronchitis,  bronchial  inflam- 
mation excited  by  the  presence  of  streptococci. — Suffoca- 
tive bronchitis.  Same  as  capillary  bronchitis. — Ver- 
minous bronchitis,  a bronchial  inflammation  in  cattle 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  a parasitic 
worm,  Stromjylus  tilaria,  called  in  sheep  husk,  in  calves 
l loose . — Vesicular  bronchitis.  Same  as  bronchopneu- 
monia. 

bronchocavernous  (brong-ko-kav'er-nus),  a. 
[Gr.  fipiyxog,  the  windpipe,  + L.  cavernosus, 
cavernous.]  Relating  to  the  bronchi  and  to  a 
pulmonary  cavity ; noting  a quality  of  sound 
heard  on  auscultation  of  the  chest.  Buck, 
Medical  Handbook,  II.  818. 
bronchopleuropneumonia  (brong"ko-pl6'/ro- 
nu-mo'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Ppbyxog,  windpipe, 
+ pleuropneumonia.]  Pneumonia  complicated 
by  bronchitis  and  pleurisy, 
bronchopneumonic  lbrong"k6-nu-mon'ik),  a. 


brontothere 

Relating  to, caused  by , or  affected  with  broncho- 
pneumonia. Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  V.  165. 
bronchopulmonary  (brong-ko-pul'mo-na-ri), 
a.  [Gr.  ppoyxog,  the  windpipe,  + L.  pulmo{n-), 
lung,  + -ary.]  Relating  to  the  bronchi  and 
the  lungs.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  V.  848. 
bronchoscope  ( brong'ko-skop ),  n.  [Gr.  fipiyxog, 
windpipe,  + asorrelv,  view.]  An  instrument 
used  in  examining  the  interior  of  the  trachea 
and  the  beginning  of  the  bronchi. 

A bronchoscope,  which  consists  of  a tube,  the  inner  sur- 
face of  which  is  highly  polished  to  serve  as  a reflector,  with 
an  electric  lamp  arranged  so  as  to  throw  a strong  light  0*1 
the  tube,  was  passed  into  the  bronchial  tube  and  then 
withdrawn.  Elect.  World  and  Engin. , J an.  16, 1904,  p.  14a 

bronchoscopy  (brong-kos'ko-pi),  n.  [Gr- 
fip6yxog,  windpipe,  + cuorruv,  view.]  Inspection 
of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  by  means  of  re- 
flected light,  usually  through  an  opening  into 
the  trachea. 

Bronchoscopy  allows  the  whole  bronchial  tree  to  be 
searched.  Therapeutic  Gazette,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  60. 

bronchovesicular  (brong//ko-ve-sik/u-lar),  a. 
Relating  to  both  bronchial  tubes  and  pulmon- 
ary air-cells.— Bronchovesicular  murmur,  a sound 

heard  in  cases  of  partial  consolidation  of  the  lung,  in 
which  the  normal  vesicular  murmur  is  present,  but  more 
or  less  obscured  by  the  bronchial  respiration.  See 
respiration. 

bronco-buster  (brong'ko-bus//ter),  n.  One  who 
subdues  or  breaks  a bronco  to  the  saddle. 
[Western  U.  S.  slang.] 

He  was  accordingly  given  the  belt  and  declared  to  be 
the  “champion  bronco-buster  ” of  the  world. 

Wide  World  Mag.,  April,  1903,  p.  547. 

bronco-busting  (brong'ko-bus"ting),  n.  The 
process  of  breaking  broncos  to  the  saddle. 
[Western  U.  S.  slang.] 

bronco-grass  (brong'ko-gras),  n.  A brome- 
grass,  Bromus  maximus  Gussoni,  native  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia and  a troublesome  weed  in  the  region 
of  San  Francisco  bay. 

Bronsil  shales.  See  *shale 2. 
bronteion  (bron-te'on),  pi.  bronteia  (-a). 
[Gr.]  Same  as  bronteum. 
brontogram  (bron'to-gram),  v.  [Gr.  Sparry, 
thunder,  + ypaf ipa,  writing.]  The  record-sheet 
fromthebrontoineterorbrontograph  ; also  any 
diagram  of  lines  on  a map  showing  the  phe- 
nomena of  thunder-storms. 


brontograph  (bron'to-graf),  n.  [Gr.  Ppoi'Ty, 
thunder,  + ypatfuv,  write.]  1.  f 


Same  as  *brort- 


n’s  Brontograph. 


a b,  large  metallic  box  to  which  the  frame  c d,  the  rapidly  revolv- 
ing cylinder  e,  the  aneroid  box /,  the  post^-,  the  pivots  ft  and  i,  art 
firmly  attached.  The  levers  k l and  / p cause  the  pen  at  p tc 
make  a magnified  record  of  the  motions  of  the  pivot  k attached  to 
the  upper  movable  surface  of  the  aneroid  box.  The  air  within  the 
box  is  first  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  outside  air  by  open- 
ing and  closing  the  stopcock  s just  before  an  observation  is  to  Ik 
made.  A slow  wave  of  compression  and  expansion  causes  the  exter- 
nal air  to  contract  and  expand;  the  aneroid  pivots,  and  eventually 
the  pen,  follows  these  changes  sluggishly  but  still  approximately. 
Rapid  or  high  pitch  sound-waves  cannot  be  recorded  by  this  bron- 
tograph. 

tometer.  2.  An  apparatus  devised  by  Marvin 
(1899)  for  recording  any  wave  of  sound,  as 
thunder  or  the  discharge  of  a cannon. — 3.  A 
map  or  diagram  showing  the  progress  of  the 
front  of  a thunder-storm  by  means  of  isobronts 
or  equivalent  lines  for  successive  hours. 

brontometer  (bron-tom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Ppovrfj, 
thunder,  + uerpov,  measure.]  An  instrument 
devised  by  G.  W.  Symons,  and  constructed  in 
1888,  for  registering  simultaneously  the  time 
of  beginning  and  ending  of  lightning,  thunder, 
rain,  wind,  and  other  phenomena  of  thunder- 
storms. More  properly  a brontograph. 

Brontops  (hron'tops),  n.  [Gr.  p povry,  thunder, 
+ otp,  voice.]  See  Titanotherium. 

Brontornis  (bron-tor'nis),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

Ppovrij,  thunder,  + bpvtg,  bird.]  A genus  of 
gigantic  extinct  birds,  related  to  Phororhacos, 
whose  bones  are  found  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mio- 
cene of  Patagonia.  See  out  under  *Phoror- 
hacos. 

brontothere  (bron'to-ther),  n.  An  animal  of 
the  genus  Brontotherium. 


bronze 


bronze,  » — Bismuth  bronze,  a bronze  in  which  bis- 
muth  replaces  the  copper  of  the  copper- tin  alloy.— Boron 
bronze.  See  kbor  on-bronze.  —Bronze  positive.  See 
kpositive. — Deoxidized  bronze.  See  Tobin  kbronze.— 
Diamine  bronze,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the 
fcriazo  type,  derived  from  benzidine.  It  dyes  unmordanted 
cotton  a bronzy  brown  from  an  alkaline  salt  bath.  When 
after-treated  with  copper  sulphate  or  chromium  fluoride 
the  shade  is  rendered  faster  and  darker.  — Magenta 
bronze.  See  tungsten  kbronze.— Manganese  bronze. 
(6)  Same  as  manganese  brown  (which  see,  under  brown). — 
Nickel  bronze.  See  if  nickel-bronze. — Plastic  bronze, 
a copper,  lead,  tin,  and  nickel  alloy  which  casts  readily, 
gives  good  castings,  and  can  be  easily  machined.— Plati- 
num bronze.  See  kpiatinum-bronze . —Saffron  bronze. 
8ee  tungsten  -kbronze. — Tobin  bronze,  an  alloy  resem- 
bling in  its  properties  delta-metal  (which  see),  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  iron,  and  lead,  in  vary- 
ing proportions.  Tobin  bronze  is  used  extensively  for 
household  articles,  ornaments,  parts  of  machinery,  etc. 
One  sort  of  Tobin  bronze — composed,  before  oxidation, 
of  82.67  per  cent,  copper,  12.40  per  cent,  tin,  3.23  per  cent 
zinc,  2. 14  per  cent  lead,  and  some  iron  and  silver — is  sold 
under  the  name  of  “ deoxidized  bronze.”— Tungsten 
bronze,  a substance  made  by  dissolving  tungsten  trioxid  in 
fused  potassium  or  sodium  tungstate.  With  the  potassium 
compound  the  product  is  called  magenta  bronze , and 
consists  of  violet  crystals  with  a coppery  luster.  With 
the  sodium  compound  the  product  is  called  saffron  bronze 
and  the  resulting  crystals  have  a golden  luster.  When 
ground  they  are  used  as  pigments. 

Bronzed  diabetes.  See  * diabetes . 
bronze-steel  (bronz'stel),  n.  A hard,  tough 
alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  iron : used  as  a gun- 
metal. 

bronziness  (bron'zi-nes),  re.  Bronze-like  qual- 
ity or  color. 

Autumnal  browns  . . . rise  gradually  . . . from  a 
sort  of  buff  to  bronziness. 


broomweed)  and  licorice-weed. — Wild  broom,  the  deer- 
weed,  Lotus  glaber,  a plant  somewhat  resembling  the 
common  broom.  [California.] 
broomer  (brom'er),  n.  One  who  uses  a broom, 
as  in  street-cleaning;  a street-sweeper;  a 
broom-man.  [Rare.J  N.  E.  D. 
broom-rape,  Americanbroom  -rape,  the  squaw- 
root,  Conopholis  Americana,  a fleshy  light-brown  root- 
parasite.— Branched  broom -rape.  Same  as  hemp 
-kbroom-rape. — Broom-rape  family.  See  Orobancha- 
cese.  —Clover  broom-rape.  Same  as  lesser  ★broom- 
rape. — Hemp  broom-rape,  Orobanche  rarnosa,  an  Old 
World  species,  in  Kentucky  now  an  annoying  parasite 
on  the  roots  of  hemp  and  tobacco.— Lesser  broom-rape, 
Orobanche  minor.  See  Orobanche.—  Louisiana  broom- 
rape,  Orobanche  Ludoviciana,  a species  native  to  the 
western  United  States.— Naked  broom-rape,  (a)  See 
naked,  (b)  Same  as  pale  or  one-jlowered  kbroom-rape. — 
Pale  or  one-flowered  broom-rape,  Thalesia  uniflora, 
a woodland  plant  of  the  broom-rape  family,  widely  diffused 
in  North  America,  sending  up  from  near  the  ground  one 
to  four  slender  peduncles  with  single  nodding  white  or 
violet  flowers. 

broom-squarer  (brom'skwar,'Ar),  re.  See 
*broom-squire . 

broom-squire  (briim'skwir),  re.  In  certain  parts 
of  England,  a squatter  on  a moor  who  lives  by 
making  brooms  of  heath.  Also  in  West  Surrey 
called  broom-squarer. 

“ Broom-squires ?”  “So  we  call  in  Berkshire  squatters  on 
the  moor,  who  live  by  tying  heath  into  brooms.” 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xiv. 

broomstick,  n — To  marry  over  the  broomstick, 

to  go  through  a make-believe  marriage  ceremony  in  which 
both  parties]  ump  over  a broomstick ; a sort  of  play  in  which 
the  parties  are  children  or  a grown  person  and  a child  : 
hence,  by  allusion,  a mock  marriage  ceremony. 


Athenaeum,  May  4,  1895,  p.  576. 
brood1,  n.  6.  Oyster  spat  in  the  second  year 
of  development.  — Foul  brood,  a disease  of  the 
honey-bee  caused  by  Bacillu#  alvei.  It  affects  both  early 
stages  (brood)  and  adults. 

brood1,  v.  t.  4.  To  incubate : as,  brooded  eggs. 
Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  VI.  251. 
brood-chamber  (brod'cham//ber),  n.  A cham- 
ber which  is  folded  off  from  the  uterus  and 
closed  around  each  embryo  in  some  species  of 
Peripatus;  any  chamber  for  holding  the  devel- 
oping eggs  or  young  of  an  animal, 
brooder,  n.  2.  Same  as  couveuse,  2.  Buck, 
Med.  Handbook,  VI.  749. 
broodered  (bro'derd),  a.  Hatched  or  reared 
in  a brooder;  artificially  reared : as,  broodered 
chickens.  [Rare.] 

brood-food  (brod'fod),  n.  A prepared  food 
for  bees  in  their  early  stage : in  one  form  it  is 
a pap  prepared  from  pollen, 
broodiness  (bro'di-nes),  re.  Inclination  to 
brood  or  sit,  as  in  a hen. 

broodingly  (bro'ding-li),  adv.  In  a brooding 
manner;  while  brooding.  Bulwer,  Pilg.  Rhine, 
xxvi. 

brood-lamella  (brodTa-mel"a),  n. ; pi.  brood- 
lamellse  (-§).  In  crustaceans,  a part  of  an  ap- 
pendage modified  to  form  a protective  cover 
for  the  eggs  or  young. 

In  the  female  of  the  Arthrostaca , Schizopoda,  and  Cu- 
nt,a cea  the  brood-lamellx  on  the  basal  joints  of  the  tho- 
racic feet . . . develop  at  the  approach  of  sexual  maturity. 

Lang  (trans.),  Comp.  Anat,  p.  380. 

broodlet  (brfid'let),  n.  [ brood  + -let.']  A young 
bird;  a chick. 

brookable  (bruk'a-bl),  a.  [ brook 2 + -able.] 
Capable  of  being  brooked,  put  up  with,  or  en- 
dured ; endurable.  Hogg,  Tales  and  Sketches, 
v.  41. 

brook-grass  (bruk'gras),  n.  Andropogon  glo- 
meratus,  a broom-like  species  found  in  low 
grounds.  In  the  southern  United  States  it  is, 
in  its  young  state,  valuable  for  pasturage, 
brook-lamprey  (brukTam'-'pri),  n.  Same  as 
river-lamprey. 

brook-runner  (bruk'rmi-er),  n.  The  water- 
rail,  Rallus  aquaticus. 

brook-silk  (bruk'silk),  n.  A popular  name  for 
Spirogyra,  Qidogonium,  and  other  filamentous 
alga?. 

brook-stickleback  (bruk'stik//l-bak),  n.  See 
★ stickleback . 

brook-tongue  (bruk'tung),  n.  The  water-hem- 
lock, Cicuta  maculata,  and  perhaps  other  spe- 
cies. 

brook-trout  (bruk'trout),  n.  See  trouft. 
brool  (brol),  n.  [Imitative.  Cf.  6.  briill,  re.,  < 
briillen,  roar.]  A murmuring  sound  as  of  wind 
blowing  through  a forest. 

List  to  the  brool  of  that  royal  forest- voice. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  v.  2. 
bropm1,  n — Native  broom,  swamp-broom,  in  Aus- 
tralia, same  as  swamp-oak,  2 (a).  It  yields  a soft,  spongy 
wood.— Pneumatic  broom.  See  kpneumatic. — Purple 
broom,  Comesperma  retusum,  an  Australasian  plant  of  the 
family  Polygalacese,  bearing  racemes  of  small  purple 
flowers. — Sweet  broom  Same  as  sweet  broomweed  (see 


There’s  some  as  think  she  was  married  over  the  broom- 
stick, if  she  was  married  at  all. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Fort.  Fool,  iv. 
broom-wire  (brom'wlr),  re.  The  wire  used  by 
broom-makers  in  bindingthe  head  to  the  broom- 
stick. 

Broseley  dragon,  porcelain.  See  +dragon, 

★ porcelain 1. 

brosing(bro'zing),  re.  Meal-time.  Also  brosing- 
time.  [Scotch.] 

Brosmophycinas  (bros-mo-fi-sl'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< Brosmophycis  + -inse.]  A subfamily  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Brotulidse,  including  two  genera, 
Brosmophycis  and  Ogilbia. 

Brosmophycis  (bros-mo-fi'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Norw.  brosme  (see  Brosmius),  + Gr. 
fem.  <j> vstg,  a fish  living  in  seaweed  (the  forked 
hake  ?),  < <t>vno f,  seaweed.]  A genus  of  fishes  of 
the  family  Brotulidse,  represented  by  a single 
species,  B.  marginatus,  found  on  the  California 
coast. 

brostenite  (bros'te-nit),  re.  [ Brosteni  (see  def.) 
+ -He2.]  A hydrated  ma.nganite  of  ferrous 
iron  and  manganese,  occurring  in  black  friable 
masses  in  crystalline  schists  near  Brosteni  in 
Rumania. 

brother,  re.. — Brethren  of  the  Sack,  an  association  of 
mendicant  monks  in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  were 
vulgarly  so  called  from  the  coarse  sack  they  wore  as  an 
outer  garment 

Brotherist  (bruTH'er-ist),  re.  A follower  of 
Richard  Brothers  (1757-1824),  a fanatic  who 
predicted  the  destruction  of  the  world.  He  an- 
nounced  himself  as  the  nephew  of  the  Almighty  and  prince 
of  the  Hebrews,  appointed  to  lead  them  to  a new  Jeru- 
salem on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

brother  like  (bruTH'er-lIk),  a.  Brotherly;  fra- 
ternal ; like  a brother. 

W elcome,  good  Clarence ; this  is  brother -like. 

Shak.,  3 Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

brothership  (bruTH'Jr-ship),  re.  1.  Brother- 
liness.— 2.  A fraternity  or  gild;  a brother- 
hood. 

brotochore  (bro'to-kor),  re.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  /Jpordr, 
a mortal,  + xapeiv,  spread  abroad.]  In  phyto- 
geog.,  a plant  disseminated  through  the  agency 
of  man.  F.  E.  Clements. 
brotuliform  (bro-tu'li-form),  a.  Formed  like  a 
brotuloid  fish. 

brougham-hansom  (bro'am-han'sum),  re.  A 
public  cab  having  the  driver’s  seat  at  the  front 
and  the  entrance  at  the  rear:  originated  by  a 
London  firm  of  carriage-builders. 

Broun’s  rule.  See  *rule  1. 
brow-ache  (brou'ak),  re.  Supraorbital  neural- 
gia. Also  brow-pang. 

browed  (broud),  a.  Having  a brow  or  brows 
(of  some  specified  kind) : as,  lo w-browed,  dark- 
browed,  etc. 

Browgill  beds.  See  ★Jed1, 
brown.  I.  a. — Brown  ash.  See  ★nshl. — Brown 
body,  the  pigmented  remnants  of  the  old  poiypide  which 
breaks  down  and  is  replaced  by  a new  poiypide  in  the 
Polyzoa. 

The  periodical  histolysis  of  the  poiypide,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  a brown  body,  may  partly  be  due  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  excretory  substances  in  the  cells  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  (Harmer,  Quart.  J.  Micr.  Sci.,  xxxiii.  p 


brown 

123);  but  the  effects  of  artificially  introduced  pigments 
(indigo-carmine,  etc.)  suggest  that  the  excretory  function 
is  in  part  performed  by  some  of  the  mesodermic  tissues. 

Bncyc.  Brit.,  XXXI,  827. 


Brown  Body  tFlustra  papyrea  Pail.)  Naples  x 50.  Illustrating 
the  development  of  a new  poiypide  after  the  formation  of  a 
brown  body. 


fl.  a,  two  masses  formed  from  the  alimentary  canal ; b,  degene- 
rating tentacles;  c,  connective  tissue;  d,  young  poiypide  bud.  B. 
Another  zooscium,  later  stage;  b,  brown  body;  e,  retractor  mus- 
cles;/, tentacle-sheath;  stomach;  h,  tentacle.  C.  The  same 
zooecium,  191  hours  later;  letters  as  in  B.  A and  B are  seen  from 
the  front,  C from  the  back. 

(After  figure  in  “ Cambridge  Natural  History.”) 

— Brown  disease.  See  kdisease.— Brown  NP,  a mor- 
dant coal-tar  color  prepared  by  combining  diazotized 
para-nitraniline  with  pyrogallol.  It  dyes  chromium-mor- 
danted wool  a brown.— Brown-print  paper.  See  ★pa- 
per.—Brown  rot,  rust,  Vitriol.  See  krot,  krustl,  kvit- 
riol. 

II.  re  •—Acid  alizarin  brown,  a mordant-acid  coal- 
tar  color.  It  is  rendered  extremely  fast  when  subjected 
to  an  after-chroming.— Acid  brown.  See  kacid-brown. 

— Alizarin  brown.  Same  as  anthracene  kbrown. — Al- 
kali brown,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the  mono- 
azo  type.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a reddish  brown 
in  an  alkaline  bath.  Also  called  benzo-brown  5R.  - An- 
thracene brown,  a mordant  coal-tar  color  derived  from 
anthraquinone.  It  is  a trihydroxyanthraquinone  and  is 
therefore  isomeric  with  anthrapurpurin,  flavopurpurin, 
and  purpurin.  With  a chromium  mordant  it  gives  very 
fast  browns,  particularly  on  wool.  Sometimes  called  ali- 
zarin brown. — Asphalt  brown,  a brown  pitch  originally 
obtained  from  the  Dead  Sea,  but  now  from  the  residue 
of  the  distillation  of  bituminous  matter.  In  the  powdered 
form  it  is  used  as  a pigment.  Its  solution  in  turpentine 
is  called  asphalt  paint.  — Benzo  dark  brown,  a direct 
cotton  coal-tar  color  of  unpublished  composition.  It 
dyes  unmordanted  cotton  black-brown  shades  in  a salt 
bath.— Catechu  brown,  (a)  A direct  cotton  coal-tar 
color  of  the  tetrakisazo  type,  derived  from  Bismarck 
brown.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  brown  in  a salt 
bath.  ( b ) A brown  produced  upon  textile  material  with 
catechu.  Also  called  cutch  brown.  See  catechu. — Chlor- 
amine brown,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  unpub- 
lished composition.— Cologne  brown,  a pigment  of 
humus-like  character,  similar  to  Cassel  brown. — Colum- 
bia brown,  a direct  coal-tar  color  used  for  dyeing  cot- 
ton. In  a salt  bath  it  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a blown 
which  becomes  darker  when  diazotized  and  developed 
with  phenylene  diamine.— Cryogen  brown,  a coal-tar 
color  of  the  sulphid  type,  of  unknown  constitution.  It 
dyes  unmordanted  cotton  brown  in  a salt  bath.— Cutch 
brown.  Same  as  catechu  kbrown. — Diamine  brown, 
the  name  given  to  several  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  of 
the  diazo  type,  derived  from  benzidine.  They  dye  un- 
mordanted cotton  various  shades  of  brown.— Diamond 
brown,  a mordant-acid  coal-tar  color  of  unpublished 
composition.  It  dyes  wool  brown  in  an  acid  bath,  the 
shade  becoming  exceedingly  fast  when  after-treated  with 
potassium  bichromate.  It  may  also  be  applied  upon 

* chromium-mordanted  wool.— Diazin  brown,  a basic 
coal-tar  color  of  unpublished  composition,  but  probably 
of  the  monoazo  type  and  derived  from  safranine.  It  dyes 
tannin-mordanted  cotton  a brown  of  good  fastness.— 
Diazo  brown,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo 
type.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  brown  in  a salt  bath, 
but  for  the  best  results  a subsequent  diazotizing  and  de- 
veloping is  necessary.— Diphenyl  brown,  a direct  cot- 
ton coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo  type,  derived  from  benzi- 
dine. It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  brown  in  a salt  bath. 

— Direct  brown  J,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the 
tetrakisazo  type,  prepared  by  combining  two  molecules 
of  diazotized  meta-amido-benzoic  acid  with  Bismarck 
brown.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  brown  in  a salt 
bath.— Direct  brown  R,  a color  obtained  by  dyeing 
with  polychromine  and  subsequently  diazotizing  and 
developing  with  meta-phenylene  diamine.— Durophe- 
nine  brown,  a coal-tar  color  of  uncertain  composi- 
tion, prepared  by  boiling  nitroso-phenol  with  sulphuric 
acid.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  brown  in  a sodium - 
sulphid  bath,  the  shade  being  rendered  faster  by  an 
after-chroming. — Egyptian  brown.  Same  as  mummy 
kbrown.—  Eyed  brown,  an  American  agapetid  butter 
fly,  Satyrodes  canthus,  occurring  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
feeding  in  its  larval  stages  on  sedges  and  grasses.— Fast 
brown.  Same  as  naphthylamine  kbrown.—  Gemmed 
brown,  an  American  agapetid  butterfly,  Neonympha 
gemma, Occurring  in  the  southern  United  States  and  feed- 
ing in  its  larval  stages  on  grasses.—  Gold  brown,  Same 
as  phenylene  brown  (which  see,  under  brown).—  Hessian 
brown,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the  tetrakisazo 
type,  derived  from  benzidine  or  toluidine,  sulphanilic 
acid,  and  resorcinol.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  brown 
in  an  alkaline  salt  bath. — Janus  brown,  a Janus  coal-tar 
color.  It  dyes  tannin-mordanted  cotton  brown  in  a neu- 
tral bath  and  unmordanted  cotton  in  an  acid  bath : similar 
to  diazin  kbrown. — Kongo  brown  G and  R,  direct  cot- 
ton coal-tar  colors  of  the  triazo  type,  derived  from  ben- 
zidine. They  dye  unmordanted  cotton  brown  in  a salt 
bath.  — Mikado  brown,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of 
the  stilbene  type,  prepared  by  the  action  of  caustic-soda 


brown 

solution  upon  para-nitrotoluene-sulphonic  acid.  It  dyes 
cotton  brown  in  a salt  bath.— Mummy  brown,  a brown 
pigment  consisting  of  a bituminous  matter  mixed  with 
animal  remains  brought  from  the  catacombs,  where  bitu- 
men was  employed  in  embalming. — Napbthylamine 
brown,  an  acid  coal-tar  color  prepared  by  combining  di- 
azotized naphthionic  acid  with  a-naphthoL  It  dyes  wool 
brown  in  an  acid  bath.— Picryl  brown,  an  acid  coal-tar 
color,  now  obsolete.  — Pigment  brown.  Same  as  Sudan 
+ brown. — Seal  brown,  a rich,  dark  brown.  See  seal - 
brown.—  Sudan  brown,  an  insoluble  colored  azo  com- 
pound prepared  by  combining  diazotized  a-naphthylamine 
with  a-naphthol.  It  is  not  used  in  textile-coloring,  but  is  of 
value  for  the  coloring  of  oil,  soap,  and  spirit  varnishes. — 
Sulphone  brown,  a sulphone  coal-tar  color  of  unpub- 
lished composition.  It  dyes  wool  brown  in  a salt  bath 
containing  ammonium  acetate  or  a little  acetic  acid. — 
Toluylene  brown  G,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the 
diazo  type,  derived  from  tolylene  diamine.  It  dyes  unmor- 
danted cotton  a yellowish  brown  in  a salt  bath,  and  is  very 
fast  to  soaping.— Toluylene  brown  R,  a direct  cotton 
coal-tar  color  of  the  tetrakisazo  type,  derived  from  tolylene 
diamine  and  naphthionic  acid.  It  dyes  unmordanted 
cotton  brown  in  a salt  bath. — Zambesi  brown,  a direct 
cotton  coal-tar  color.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  in  a 
salt  bath  dull  purplish  browns,  which  when  diazotized 
and  developed  are  converted  into  dark  yellowish  browns. 

browneyed- Susan  (broun-id-su'zan),  n.  The 
common  cone-flower,  Rudbeckia  hirta : the 
same  as  * blackeyed-  Susan  (which  see), 
brownie-bug  (brou'ni-bug),  n.  Any  one  of 
many  species  of  the  homopterous  family  Mem- 
bracidse , so  called  on  account  of  their  bizarre 
appearance.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup..  Dec.  6,  1902, 
p.  22520. 

browning,  n.  3.  In  plastering , the  second 
coat.  The  first  coat,  called  the  scratch  coat, 
is  generally  deeply  scored  to  receive  and  hold 
the  browning. — 4.  In  hot.,  the  discoloration 
which  takes  place  in  vegetable  cells  when  they 
are  injured,  as  by  cutting.  It  is  probably  due 
to  chemical  changes. 

If  a suitable  mass  of  living  cells  is  neatly  cut  with  a 
sharp  razor  the  first  perceptible  change  is  one  of  color ; 
the  white  “flesh”  of  a potato  or  an  apple,  for  instance, 
turns  brown  as  the  air  enters  the  cut  cells,  and  the  micro- 
scope shows  that  this  browning  affects  cell-walls  and 
contents  alike.  M.  Ward,  Disease  in  Plants,  p.  122. 

brown-saddler  (broun'sad//l£r),  n.  One  who 
makes  riding-saddles.  [Eng.] 
brownstone,  n.  2.  Decomposed  iron  pyrites, 
browntail  (broun'tal),  n.  A local  name  tor 
the  Tasmanian  tit,  Acanthiza  diemenensis. 
brown-top  (broun'top),  n.  1.  A panic-grass, 
Pantcum  fuscum,  having  the  panicle  brown. 
It  is  native  in  ti-opical  America,  also  in  Florida  and  Texas, 
and  is  similar  in  habit  and  value  to  the  Texas  millet  (see 
under  -kmillet ). 

2.  The  redtop,  Agrostis  alba. 
browny,  n.  2.  A kind  of  currant  loaf  in  com- 
mon use  in  Australia. 

Roast  mutton  and  brownie  are  given  us  to  eat, 

Gilbert  Parker,  Round  the  Compass,  p.  36. 

brow-pang  (brou'pang),  it.  Same  as  *6 row- 
ache. . 

browse2,  n — Slag-hearth  browse,  partly  reduced 

lead  ore  mixed  with  cinder,  obtained  in  smelting  gray 
slag  in  the  slag-hearth.  The  lead  from  the  slag-hearth 
browse  is  extracted  by  resmelting. 

brow-skid  (brou'skid),  n.  The  chief  beam  iu 
a frame  to  which  tackle  for  loading  logs  on 
cars  is  fastened.  Also  called  draw-skid  and 
lead-lag. 

brow-tined  (brou'tind),  a.  Having  a brow- 
tine  or  branch  starting  just  above  the  bur  and 
bending  forward : said  of  antlers.  This  condition 
is  characteristic  of  the  genus  Cervus  and  related  forms. 
Contrasted  with  -kfork-tined . 

If  this  be  not  enough,  we  may  refer  to  p.  291,  where  it 
is  suggested  that  the  extinct  Sedgwick’s  deer  mav  be  allied 
to  the  Oriental  rusine  group.  Evidently  the  author 
[Sir  H.  Johnston]  does  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
brow-tined  and  a fork-lined  antler,  as,  indeed,  may  be 
gathered  from  certain  statements  in  regard  to  supposed 
roe-antlers  later  on  in  the  work. 

Nature,  Dec.  31,  1903,  p.  194. 

Bruce’s  banana.  See  *banana. 
brucia  (bro'si-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  brucine. 
§nigfere’s  picrate  powder.  See  *powder. 
Brtihi’s  receiver.  See  * receiver . 
bruisable  (broz'a-bl),  a.  [Also  bruiseable; 
bruise  4-  -able.]  Capable  of  being  bruised ; 
friable.  Cotgrave. 

bruise,  v.  t — To  bruise  water  ( naut .),  said  of  a vessel 
when  she  pitches  heavily  into  a head  sea. 
bruise,  n. — Dry  bruise,  a bruise  without  ecchymosis, 
or  subcutaneous  effusion  of  blood. 

bruisewater  (broz'wat/’Ar),  n.  A bluff-bowed 
vessel  which  creates  much  disturbance  under 
the  bows  when  forcing  its  way  through  the 
water. 

bruit,  n.  — Aneurismal  bruit,  a murmur  heard  on 
auscultating  over  an  aneurism.  — Bruit  de  choc  [F, 

‘ sound  of  impact  ’],  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  accom- 
panied by  an  impression  of  impact,  such  as  is  noted  in 
auscultating  over  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  -Bruit  de 
cuir  neuf  [F.,  ‘sound  of  new  leather’],  a sound  resembling 


the  creaking  of  leather  sometimes  heard  in  pericarditis. 
—Bruit  de  drapeau  [F.,  ‘sound  of  (flapping)  cloth’],  a 
flapping  sound  produced  by  the  to-and-fro  movement  of  a 
polypus  in  the  trachea.—  Bruit  de  pot  f6l6  [F,  ‘sound  of 
cracked  pot  ’],  a sound  heard  on  percussion  over  a cavity  in 
the  lung  which  is  filled  with  air  and  communicates  with 
the  bronchia  by  a narrow  opening.— Bruit  de  soufflet  [F., 
‘ sound  of  bellows  ’],  a blowing  sound  heard  in  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  and  also  over  an  artery  when  it  is  com- 
pressed.—Systolic  bruit,  an  abnormal  sound  heard,  on 
auscultation,  with  the  contraction  of  the  heart, 
bruiter  (bro'ter),  n.  [ bruit  + -er1.]  One  who 
bruits  or  spreads  abroad  reports  or  rumors. 
V dull. 

brum1  (brum),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  brummed,  ppr. 
brimming.  [Imitative  var.  of  bum i,  »;.]  To 
hum;  murmur.  Blackwoods  Mag.,  LVI.  207. 
brum2  (brum),  a.  and  n.  A slangy  contraction 
of  brummagem. 

brumby  (brum'bi),  n.  [Native  Australian.] 
A name  used  originally  in  Australia  to  denote 
a wild  or  unbroken  horse  and  adopted  in  other 
English  colonies. 

People  who  lost  money  on  him  called  him  a brumby. 

It.  Kipling , The  Broken-link  Handicap. 

brummagem,  a.  II.  n.  A piece  of  brum- 
magem ware;  hence,  an  imitation;  sham. 

In  these  days  one  is  so  used  to  sham  and  imitation  and 
Brummagem,  that  when  by  chance  one  comes  to  the  real 
thing  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  it. 

Miss  Thackeray,  Village,  p.  9. 

brummer  (bro'ra&r),  u.  [G.,  < brummen,  hum, 
buzz : see  bomb I,  etc.]  Same  as  bombard,  6. 
brummish  (brum'ish),  a.  [finm1  + -is/ji.] 
Brummagem ; counterfeit ; of  counterfeit  char- 
acter : applied  to  coin.  Colman  the  Younger. 
[Slang.] 

brunch  (brunch),  n.  [br(eakfast)  + (l)unch.] 
In  Oxford  University  slang,  a meal  which 
takes  the  place  of  breakfast  and  lunch, 
brunch-word  < brunch' went),  n.  A word  made 
on  the  model  of  ‘ brunch,’  that  is,  by  blend- 
ing parts  of  two  other  words  ; a ♦’blend-word 
(Which  see). 

brunella  (bro-nel'a),  n.  [An  improper  form 
of  prunella.]  A plant  of  the  genus  Prunella. 
These  plants  are  little  perennial  weeds,  sometimes  grown 
in  rockeries  and  slightly  shaded  parts  of  the  border.  Pru- 
nella vulgaris,  commonly  called  self-heal  or  heal-all,  is 
found  wild  in  America,  Asia,  and  Europe,  often  invading 
poor  lawns  and  causing  annoyance.  See  prunella 2,  2. 

brunetness  (bio-net'nes),  n.  In  anthrop.,  the 
character  of  being  brunette, 
brunettism  (bro-net'ism),  n.  Same  as  *bru- 
netness.  Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.-March, 
1902,  p.  157. 

Brunfelsia  (brun-fel'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1753,  adopted  from  Plunder,  1703),  named  in 
honor  of  Otto  Brunfels  (1488  M534),  an  early 
German  botanist  and  physician.]  A genus 
of  plants  of  the  family  Solanacese,  containing 
about  30  species,  native  in  tropical  America. 
A few  of  the  species  are  grown  in  warm  glass  houses. 
B.  llopeana  and  B.  paucijlora  are  the  most  common,  the 
latter  being  a very  handsome  plant,  flowering  in  succession 
most  of  the  year.  B.  Americana,  B.  hydranyeeeformis, 
and  others  are  also  in  cultivation.  See  Franciscea. 

brunissure  (bru-ni-siir'  or  bru'nis-ur),  n. 
[F.,  browning,  < brunir,  brown:  see  burnish,  t>.] 
A disease  of  grape-vines  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  brown  spots  covering  more  or  less 
of  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  cause  of  it 
is  uncertain. 

Brunistic  (bro-nis'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  doctrines  of  Giordano  Bruno,  the  Italian 
philosopher  (1548-1600).  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX. 
651. 

brunneous  (brun'e-us),  a.  [ML.  brutmeus, 
bruneus,  < brunus,  brown  : see  brown.]  Dark 
brown  : used  chiefly  in  entomology:  as,  brun- 
twous-gray  wings.  ’ Humphreys,  Brito.  Mths, 

brunsvigite  (brunz'vig-it),  n,  IDan.  Brunsvig, 
Brunswick,  + -i te2.]  A kind  of  chlorite  occur- 
ing  in  gabbro  in  the  Radauthal,  Germany. 
Brunswick  stew.  See  *stevA. 

Brunton’s  calciner.  See  * calcine  r. 
brush,  n.,  7.  (b)  One  of  the  ends  of  the  sta- 
tionary circuit  of  an  electric  machine  which 
receive  the  current  from  or  supply  it  to  the 
revolving  circuit:  so  called  because  they-  had 
formerly  a brush  - like  structure,  Uow  the 
* brushes  ’ are  solid  blocks  of  carbon  or  graphite,  or  pack- 
ages  of  wire  gauze  or  of  metal  leaves.  The  part  of  the 
revolving  circuit  with  which  the  brushes  make  contact  is 
called  the  commutator  or  collector. 

13.  The  hair  on  the  upper  end  of  a grain  of 
wheat.  It  furnishes  a distinction  between 
varieties.— Ambulacral  brush.  See  •kambulacral  — 
Brush  discharge,  electrode.  See  'kdischarge,  -kelec - 
trode.  — Faradic  brush,  a brush-electrode;  a wire  brush 
attached  to  one  pole  of  a battery  and  used  in  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  — To  be  in 
the  brush,  to  be  embarrassed  or  confused,  as  a public 


brush-turpentine 


Electric  Brush-holder. 

a,  Drush  ; b,  brush-box;  c,  brush-box  stud  ; d,  washer;  e.  brush- 
holder  shank  ; /,  clampi tig -screw ; x.  spring-box ; h.  spring-box 
bolt;  i,  tension-lever;  tension-lever  head ; l.  brush-spring; 
m,  pig-tail  connection ; n,  thumb-screw;  o,  adjustment  notches. 

speaker.  [Western  U.S.]  — Wire  brush,  any  brush  made 
entirely,  or  nearly  so,  of  wires.  Specifically  : ( a ) a hair- 
brush made  with  metal  wires  in  place  of  bristles  ; (b)  a 
gilder's  brush  of  brass  wire  used  for  spreading  gilding 
and  for  cleaning  metal  surfaces;  (c)  a brush  made  with 
iron  wires  used  for  street-sweeping ; ( d ) a carding  brush  ; 
etc. 

brush,  v.  t.  6.  Iu  mining,  to  remove,  by  blast- 
ing or  otherwise,  rock  from  (the  floor  or  roof 
of  a level  or  roadway)  to  increase  its  height, 
brush-cherry  (brush 'eher-i),»i.  1.  See  cherry^. 
— 2.  An  Australian  tree,  Caryophyllus  myrtifo- 
lius  {Eugenia  myrtifolia  of  Sims),  which  yields 
a light-reddish,  elastic  timber,  used  for  staves, 
oars,  boat-building,  boomerangs,  and  shields. 
Its  red,  acid  fruit  makes  a good  preserve, 
brush-clutch  (brush 'klueh),  n.  A clutch  in 
which  a semipositive  contact  is  obtained  by 
having  wire  brushes  on  one  face  catch  into 
grooves  on  the  other  face, 
brush-coal  (brush'kol),  n.  In  mining,  the  coal 
taken  down  when  the  top  of  a level  is  brushed, 
brush-deal  (brush'dei),  n.  A slender  Austra- 
lian tree,  Cupaniopsis  anacardioides,  of  the 
soapberry  family.  It  yields  a tough,  close- 
grained,  pinkish  timber,  sometimes  used  for 
house-building. 

brusber,  n.  3.  A miner  who  enlarges  the 
roadways  by  breaking  down  the  roof-rock  or 
by  taking  up  rock  from  the  floor.—  4.  A local 
Australian  name  for  tne  small,  active  kanga- 
roos which  inhabit  the  scrub,  or  brush, 
brusher-off  (brush'er-6f),  n.  A worker  in  a 
pottery  who  brushes  off  the  ware  before  it 
goes  to  the  kiln. 

The  atmosphere  which  the  brushers-of,  the  finishers, 
and  the  porcelain  makers  generally  work  in  [in  the  Limo- 
ges potteries]  contained  640,000,000  of  dust-particles  to 
the  cubic  metre.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VL  324. 

brush-grain  (brush 'gran),  n.  In  the  painting 
of  woodwork,  an  effect  produced  when  the 
second  coat  is  made  to  show  through  the  third, 
of  another  color,  by  passing  the  brush  over  it 
while  the  second  coat  is  still  wet.  A.  and  O. 
9th  ser.,  VIII.  310. 

brush-harrow  (brush  ' har/,o),  n.  Same  as 
brush,  6. 

brush-holder  (brush'hoFder),  n.  A device 
for  holding  the  brushes  of  an  electric  machine. 
See  * brush,  13,  with  cut. 
brush-hook  (brush  ' huk),  n.  A bush-hook 
(which  see). 

brushing  (brush'ing),  n.  In  mining,  that  part 
of  the  roof  or  floor  of  a roadway  which  is  re- 
moved to  increase  its  height.  Barrowman, 
Glossaxy. 

brush-line  (brush'  lin),  n.  A fishing-line  sus- 
pended from  a branch  of  a tree,  with  the  hook 
immersed  in  the  water  beneath : used  for  catch- 
ing catfish  in  a Mississippi  river  overflow. 

Practically  alt  the  fishing  is  done  with  “trot-lines"  and 
“ brush-lines .” 

Jordan  and  Evermann,  Amer.  Food  and  Game  Fishes, 

[p.  18. 

brush-scythe  (brush'siTH),  n.  A *bush-scythe 
(which  see). 

brush-turkey,  ».  The  name  is  also  loosely  applied 
to  various  megapods,  or  mound-builders,  besides  the 
curious  Taleg alius  lathami.  Among  these  is  the  mallee, 
Leipoa  ocellata.  It  is  also  given  to  the  bustard,  Eupodo- 
tis  australis. 

brush-turpentine  (brush'ter''pen-tln),  n.  In 
Australia,  either  one  of  two  trees  of  the  myrtle 
family,  Syncarpia  leptopetala  and  Rhodamia 
trinervia,  both  yielding  useful  timber.  The 
latter  is  also  called  red  scrub  tea-tree  and  three- 
veined  myrtle.  See  Syncarpia  and  compare  tur- 
pentine-tree, 2. 


brush-wire 

brush-wire  (brush' wir),  n.  Wire  which  is  made 
especially  for  coarse  brushes  such  as  are  used 
in  street-sweepers. 

brusk1,  brusque  (brusk),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
brushed,  brusqued,  ppr.  brushing,  brusquing 
[ brush l,  a.]  To  treat  with  scant  courtesy  or 
in  a brusk,  offhand  way : as,  “ in  this  first  dia- 
logue he  brusques  Tasso,”  Fraser’s  Mag.,  XIII. 
530. — To  brusk  it,  to  assume  a brusk  manner;  act  with 
bruskness : as,  “ I’ll  brusque  it  a little,”  Scott,  Woodstock, 
L 150. 

bruskly,  brusquely  (brusk'li),  adv.  In  a brusk 
manner;  offhandedly  and  with  scant  cour- 
tesy. 

brusque,  brusquely.  See  *bruskA,  *bruskly. 

brut  (brut),  a.  and  n.  [F.  brut,  fem.  brute, 
rude,  rough,  unfashioned,  < L.  brutus,  brute. 
See  brute,  a.]  I.  a.  Raw;  rough;  rude;  as 
applied  to  wines,  dry;  not  sweet. 

II.  n.  [F.  diamant  brut.]  A rough  diamond 
or  other  gem.  Roughing  out  a gem  is  often 
called  bruting.  it.  Bauer,  Precious  Stones, 


A subgenus  of  cling-fishes  of  the  family  Go- 
biesocidse,  typified  by  the  single  species  Gobie- 
sox  papillifer. 

Brython  (brith'on),  n.  [W.  Brython:  see  ....  , ,, 

Briton.]  In  eihnog.,  a Briton  of  Wales,  Corn-  bucan,  n.  4.  Meat  prepared  on  a bucan. 


buck 

and  sillc-cotton  tree,  under  silk-cotton. — Bubui  gubat  (‘for. 
est-bubui  ’),  a name  applied  to  an  allied  tree,  Bombax 
Ceiba,  called  in  the  East  Indies  simool  or  red  -ksilk-cotton 
tree.  See  silk-cotton,  under  cotton^,  and  simool.  [Phil- 
ippine Is.] 


Of  or  pertaining  to 


wall,  or  ancient  Cambria,  as  distinct  from  a 
Gadhelic  Celt. 

Brythonic  (bri-thon'ik),  a. 
the  Brythons. 

The  god’s  Irish  name  Nuada  assumes  on  Brythonic 
ground  the  form  of  Nodens,  genitive  Nodentis,  to  be 
found  in  Latin  inscriptions,  of  which  more  anon. 

Rhys,  Celtic  Heathendom,  p.  125. 


[Guiana.] 

Bucania  (bu-ka'ni-a)#  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  j3vn dvrj, 
a trumpet ; see  buccina.']  A genus  of  proso- 
branchiate  gasteropod  mollusks  of  the  family 
Bellerophontidse.  They  have  nautiloid,  symmetri- 
cal, spirally  enrolled  shells  with  all  the  volutions  exposed, 
the  final  whorl  ending  in  an  explanate  peristome.  Typical 
species  are  from  the  Silurian  rocks. 


B S An  abbreviation  of  (a)  Bachelor  of  Sur-  bucaramangite  (b6"ka-ra-man'jit),  n [From 
- - - Bucaramanga,  Colombia.]  A fossil 


gery  ; (b)  Bachelor  of  Science. 

B.  S.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Scien- 
tific Agriculture. 

B.S.C.  An  abbreviation  of  Bengal  Staff  Corps . 

B.  S.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Scien- 
tific Didactics. 

B.  S.  F.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Scien- 
tific Forestry. 

b;  s.  g.  An  abbreviation  of  British  Standard 
Gage. 


v.  243 

brute,  n.  3.  Aa«f.,  a yacht  that  to  some  extent  jjj.  A contraction  of  Baronet. 
sacrifices  fineness  of  lines  to  fullness  of  form,  g rjijj 
so  that  great  initial  stability  and  sail-carrying  ’ 
power  are  obtained.  g ' (p  pj 

'‘Reliance,”  however,  is  a brute  of  the  most  pronounced  Unit. 

[Fijian,  also 


resin 

from  Colombia.  It  is  like  amber  in  appear- 
ance, but  does  not  yield  succinic  acid, 
bucare  (bo-ka'ra),  n.  [S.  Amer.;  orig.  lan- 
guage not  traced.]  The  name  in  Venezuela, 
Porto  Rico,  Trinidad,  and  other  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  of  several  leguminous  trees  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Erythrina,  especially  E. 
umbrosa  and  E.  velutina.  These  are  used  as 
shade-trees  in  the  cultivation  of  cacao  and 
coffee.  Bee  *anauca. 


An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Theol-  Buccal  chamber,  in  holothurians,  the  cavity  into  which 
An  abbreviation  or  nacneior  oj  intotc  ^ mouth  leads/  See  buccal  cavity.-~Buccal  shield, 

in  Ophiuroidea , a shield-shaped  plate,  interradial  in  posi- 
An  abbreviation  of  British  Thermal  tion,  lying  in  the  angle  between  the  two  jaws  of  one 

segment  Also  ealled  oral  plate,  mouth-plate,  and  scutum 

type,  the  term  ftnife  being  used  in  its  present  accepted  fcuabua  (ho-a-bo'a),  n.  [Fijian,  also  simply  “itain  trematodes,  the  pas- 

sense  among  yachtsmen  as  meaning  a vessel  that  Bacri-  , rr> _ _ sage  fiom  the  moutn  to  the  pharynx. 


flowers,  which  are  strung  in  garlands  by  the 
natives.  The  tree  is  widely  distributed  on  tropical 
shores  from  East  Africa  and  the  adjoining  islands  to 
eastern  Polynesia.  It  is  highly  esteemed  on  account  of 
its  delicious  perfume. 

buba  vbb ' ba),  n.  [Swahili  bnba.~\  Frambcesia. 
Jour.  Trap.  Med.,  Feb.  16,  1903,  p.  62. 


sense  among  yachtsmen  as  meaning  ; 
flees  fineness  of  form  to  fullness,  great  initial  stability, 
and  large  sail-carrying  power. 

Sci.  Amer.,  May  9,  1903,  p.  354. 

bruter  (bru't&r),  n.  [ brut 2 4-  -er1.]  One  who 
roughs  out  or  roughly  shapes  gems  either  by 
chipping  or  by  grinding  them.  M.  Bauer , 

Precious  Stones,  p.  244. 

bruting  (brii'ting),  n.  [brut2  + -in  g1.]  Rough- 
iug  out  or  shaping  gems  by  chipping  or  grind- 
ing. 

brutting  (brut'ing),  n.  [ brut 1 + -mg1.]  1. 

Browsing;  nibbling  of  young  shoots. — 2.  The  , __7 . 

breaking  off  of  young  shoots  (or  branches?),  bubal  (bu'bal),  n.  [Also  bubale ; < L.  bubalus  < 
[Provincial  in  all  uses.]— Brutting  crew,  a crew  Gr.  j3ovf3a'Aog : see  buffte , buffalo , bubalisf  Buba- 
whieh  roljs  logs  down  slopes  too  steep  for  teams.  ^ ius  j a large  ox-like  antelope  of  South  Africa, 
Bruxellian  (bruk-zel'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [I.  otherwise  known  as  the  bubalis. 

Bruxelles , E.  Brussels,  in  Belgium.]  In  geol.,  JJubastic  (bu-bas'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
noting  a local  division  of  the  Middle  Eocene  ancient  Egyptian  city  Bubastis,  in  Lower 
in  Belgium,  corresponding  in  part  to  the  lower  Egypt,  the  present  Tel  Basta.— Bubastic  dy- 
portion  of  the  limestones  of  the  Pans  basin,  nasty,  the  twenty-second  Egyptian  dynasty,  which  was 
See  * Lutetian.  of  Semitic  origin,  had  its  seat  at  Bubastis,  and  lasted 

bryaceous  (bri-a'shius).  a.  Belonging  or  per-  through  170 years,  beginning  wiU.  aboutOSO  * c. 
taining  to  the  family  Bryacese  or  to  the  order  bubble-boyt  (bub  1-boi),  n.  Same  as 

Brv^ales  (bri  a'lezV  P?U6  ^°LSS  < Bryum  + bubble-foot  (bub'l-fut),  n.  Any  insect  of  the 
An  order  of  mosses,  the  true  mosses,  order  Thysanoptera  or  Physapoda.  Amer.  In- 
charaeterized  by  having  the  spore-ease  sepa-  rentor,  June  1,  1994,  p.  J44. 
rated  from  the  wall  of  the  capsule  by  a hollow  bubo1, 

cylindrical  intercellular  space.  It  is  divided  into  sympathetic  bubo,  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands  due 
the  Acrocarpi  and  Pleurocarpi  (ranked  as  suborders)  to  an  irritation  or  wound  of  some  part  of  the  leg  or  foot, 
and  embraces  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  mosses.  —Venereal  bubo,  one  associated  with  venereal  disease. 

Bryanthus  (bri-an'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Gmelin,  bubonic,  a.  2.  Accompanied  by  the  forma- 
1769),  < Gr.  Bpvov,  moss,  + avtiog,  flower,  in  tionofbubos;  affected  with  bubos. 
allusion  to  the  habit  of  the  plant.]  A genus  From  the  fact  that  bacilli  are  hardly  ever  found  in  the 


bua  = Tongan  bua  = Samoan  and  Tahitian  b^cia  (bo'eba),  n.  [IL,  bark,  peel,  hull,  etc.] 
pua,  name  ot‘  several  different  trees,  — Maori  rphe  marc  or  solid  residue  from  the  second 
pua,  Hawaiian  pua,  puwa , a flower.]  In  the  pressing  of  olives  in  the  production  of  olive- 
Fiji  Islands,  a small  evergreen  tree,  Guettarda 

speciosa,  of  the  madder  family,  with  opposite  Succinite  (buk'si-nit),  n.  \_Buccin(um)  + -ite*.] 
obovate  leaves  and  very  fragrant  jasmine-like  A fosgil  Buccinum,  or  some  shell  allied  to  that 


of  plants  of  the  family  Ericacese.  The  only  spe- 
cies, B.  Gmelini,  is  a moss-like  or  heather-like  plant  of 
eastern  Siberia.  The  use  of  the  name  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  include  the  allied  genus  Phyllodoce.  This  con- 
sists of  about  6 species,  belonging  to  the  arctic-alpine 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  low,  evergreen, 
heath-like  shrubs  with  handsome  yellow,  red,  or  purplish 
flowers.  Bryanthus  empetriformis  and  other  species  are 
occasionally  cultivated. 

Brycon  (bri'kon),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  fipbuov,  ppr. 
of  ppvtceiv,  eat  greedily.]  A genus  of  fishes  of 
the  family  Characinidse , of  numerous  species, 
the  typical  one  being  B.  dentexf  found  on  the 
coast  of  South  America. 

Bryophyllum  (brl-o-fil'um),  n.  [NL.  (Salis- 
bury, 1805),  < Gr.  fipvov,  moss,  + QvAAav,  leaf.] 
A geuus  of  succulent  plants  of  the  family 
Crassulacese,  containing  4 species,  natives  of 
tropical  Africa.  B.  pinnatum  (B.  calycinum  of  Salis- 
bury) is  the  only  species  under  cultivation.  If  the  leaves 
are  laid  on  moist  sand  or  moss,  after  a time  new  plants 
will  appear  at  the  indentations ; it  is  therefore  frequently 
grown  for  students’  use.  It  runs  wild  in  some  of  the 
warm  countries.  Sometimes  known  as  the  life-plant. 

bryophytogeographic  (bri-o-fi-to-je-o-graf'- 
ik),  a.  [NL.  bryophytum.  bryophyte,  + geo- 
graphicus,  geographic.]  Relating  to  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  mosses  or  of  bryo- 
pliytes  generally. 

Bryssetseres  (bris-e-te'rez),  n.  [NL.,  irreg. 
< Gr.  Ppvoooc,  a kind  of  sea-urchin,  + eraipog, 
companion.]  A genus  of  cling-fishes  of  the 
family  Gobiesocidse,  represented  by  a single 
species,  B.  pinniger,  a small  fish  abundant  in 
the  Gulf  of  California. 

Bryssopbilus  (bri-sof'i-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ftpiaooc,  a kind  of  sea-urchin,  + tpt'Miv,  love.] 


genus. 

bucco2  (buk'o),  n.  Same  as  buchu. 

buccofacial  (buk-6-fa'shal),  a.  [L.  bvcca, 
cheek  (mouth),  + facies,  face.]  Relating  to 
the  mouth  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  face. 
Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  ser.  B,  183. 
102. 

buccopharyngeal  (buk-6-fa-rin'je-al),  a.  [L. 
bucca,  mouth,  + Gr.  q>apvy$,  pharynx.]  Per- 
taining to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  to  the 
pharynx — Buccopharyngeal  aponeurosis,  a tlbrous 
band  stretching  between  the  pterygoid  process  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  alveolus  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  giving 
attachment  to  the  superior  constrictor  pharyngis  and  the 
buccinator  muscles. — Buccopharyngeal  muscle,  part 
of  the  superior  constrictor  pharyngis  muscle. 

Bucephalus,  n.  4.  [/.  c.]  A jocose  name  for 
a riding-horse,  implying  ‘ a spirited  or  raging 
steed,  ’ in  allusion  to  the  spirited  steed  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Buchan’s  rule.  See  *rulei. 

Buchiola  (bo-ki'o-lii),  n.  [NL.,  < G.  von  Bitch, 
aGerman geologist,  + L. dim. iola.]  Agenusof 
pelecypod  mollusks.  They  have  the  general  form  of 
Cardium,  but  ale  of  very  primitive  aspect,  being 
without  hinge-structure  except  for  minute  denticulations 
along  the  hinge-line.  The  surface  is  usually  covered  with 
festooned  ribs.  On  account  of  the  primitive  expression  of 
tliis  and  some  contemporary  genera,  they  were  put  together 
by  Neumayr  into  a group  tenned  Palseoconcha ; but  the 
genus  Buchiola  is  not  of  primitive  age  and  is  now  regarded 


blood  of  bubonic  cases,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  ^ 

arrested  by  the  lymphatic  glands  next  above  the  seat  of  :l  degenerative  pelagic  type.  Same  as  *Glyptocardia. 
inoculation,  and  that  the  fight — which  is  tile  illness  t>..  . c.,,.  * f, nine l 

takes  place  largely  in  the  bubo.  Eneyc.  tint.,  XXXI.  788.  Buchner  funnel.  ,n,. 

Bubonic  plague,  a form  of  the  plague  characterized  buchnerite  ( bok  ner-itj,  n.  [ Buchner  (Otto 
by  the  formation  of  bubos  in  the  groins  and  sometimes  " 


in  the  axillae.  See  plague,  2. — Bubonic-plague  bacil- 
lus. See  -kbacillus. 

bubui  (bo-bo-e'),  n.  [Said  to  be  Tagalog,  but 
not  traced.] 

The  silk-cot- 
ton, Ceiba  pen- 
tan  dr  a,  a 
tree  belonging 
to  the  family 
Bombacacese, 
with  a straight 
trunk,  whorls 
of  radiating 
branches,  digi- 
tate leaves, and 
mallow  - like 
flowers.  The 
seed-pods  yield  a 
silky  floss,  called 
pulu  in  Ceylon  and 
kapok  in  the  Malay 
archipelago,  which 
is  brittle  and  elas- 
tic and  not  suita- 
ble for  spinning, 
but  is  used  for 
stuffing  pillows 
and  cushions.  It  is 
very  inflammable 
and  is  used  in  In- 
dia in  the  manu- 
facture of  fire- 
works. See  kapok,  Bubui  ( Ceiba  pentandra). 


Buchner,  an  authority  on  meteorites)  + -ife2.] 
In  petrog.,  a name  given  by  Wadsworth  (1884) 
to  certain  ultrabasicigneous  rocks,  both  terres- 
trial and  meteoric,  of  granular  texture  and 
consisting  of  olivin,  enstatite  (or  bronzite)  and 
augite.  Buchnerite  is  a kind  of  peridotite. 
Buchu  camphor.  See  -kdiosphenol . — Long  buchu,  the 
leaves  of  Empleurum  ensatinn,  a shrub  of  southwestern 
Cape  Colony,  related  to  the  plants  which  produce  the 
true  buchu,  and  used  for  adulterating  that  drug.  See 
cut  on  following  page. 

buck1,  n. — Golden  buck,  a ‘ rabbit  ’ with  a poached  egg 
placed  on  the  cheese  mixture. 

buck2,  v.  t.  3.  To  saw  (felled  trees)  into  logs. 
[Western  U.  S.]— 4.  To  bring  or  carry:  as,  to 
buck  water  or  wood.  [U.  S.] — 5.  To  cut  to  a 
proper  shape  for  a barrel-stave. — 6.  To  at- 
tempt to  control  (a  bucking  or  obstreperous 
beast  or  a difficult  affair  or  proposition) : used 
only  in  the  phrase  to  buck  the  tiger.  See  to 
fight  the  tiger,  under  fight. 
buck2,  n,  ' 2.  In  poker,  any  article  placed  in 
the  pool  with  the  chips,  to  be  taken  down  by 
the  winner,  indicating  that  when  he  deals  it 
shall  be  a jack-pot.  In  straight  poker,  since  the 
winner  of  the  pool  always  deals,  the  buck  is  passed  round 
to  mark  whose  turn  it  is  to  ante  for  all  the  players. 
buck4,  v.  t.  5.  In  football,  to  charge  into  (the 
line  of  opponents)  with  the  ball. 

buck®,  n.  (c)  An  apparatus  used  in  the  northwestern  Uni- 
ted States  for  gathering  hay  from  the  swath  and  transfer- 
ringitdireotly  to  the  foot  of  the  stack.  Itconsisteofacoarse 


buck 


Long  Buchu  ( Etnplettrum  ensatutn). 
a , branch  with  flowers  and  fruit ; b,  a male  flower ; e,  a hermaphro- 
dite flower.  (From  Engler  and  Prantl’s  " Pflanzenfamilien.”) 


rake  or  cradle  with  horizontal  teeth,  supported  at  the  two 
ends  by  wheels  and  propelled  by  horses  at  the  rear.  A 
drag-buck  used  on  rougher  ground  is  similar  but  without 
the  wheels.  The  hay  is  elevated  by  means  of  a slide  (see 
irslide). 

buck8  (buk),  v.  t.  To  cut  (wood)  with  a buck- 
saw. [Canada.] 

buck11  (buk),  n.  A dollar.  [Slang.] 

A man  . . . passed  around  some  gold  watches.  . . . 
Twenty  bucks  they  cost  you  over  the  counter.  At  three 
dollars  the  crowd  fought  for  the  tickers. 

McClure's  Mag.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  428. 

buckberry  (buk'ber-i),  n.  1.  The  squaw- 
huckleberry  or  deerberry,  Polycodium  stami- 
neum  and  other  species.  [Southern  U.  S.]  — 
2.  The  bear-huckleberry,  Gaylussacia  ursina, 
a species  with  a sweet  fruit,  much  used  in 
North  Carolina.  Lounsberry,  Southern  Wild 
Flowers,  p.  396. 

buckboard-barouche  (buk'1'bord-ba-rosh'),  n. 
A large  buckboard  used  as  a stage-coach. 
[Western  U.  S.] 

buckboard-mail  (buk^bord-mal'),  n.  A form 
of  buckboard-wagon  with  accommodation  for 
six  passengers,  used  for  passenger  and  mail 
service  in  the  western  United  States,  especi- 
ally in  Yellowstone  Park. 

buck-brush  (buk'brush),  n.  One  of  several 
plants  associated  in  the  western  United  States 
with  the  feeding  of  deer:  (a)  In  the  moun- 
tains of  California,  Lotus  glaber,  also  called 
deer-weed  and  wild  broom.  ( b ) In  Oregon,  the 
shrub  Kumia  tr.ideniata.  ( c ) In  Colorado, 
various  shrubby  composites  of  the  genera 
Chrysothamnus  and  Isocoma. 

buckeen1  (buk-en'),  u.  [Guiana  D.  *bokin, 
fem.  of  bok,  goat,  buck:  see  buck1,  n.,  4.]  An 
Indian  woman : a term  adopted  from  the  Dutch 
in  Guiana. 

The  Indian  men  and  women  were  called  by  the  Dutch 
“Bucks”  and  “ Buckeens,"  and  these  rather  Inelegant  ex- 
pressions are  still  in  common  use. 

IF.  H.  Brett,  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana,  p.  34,  note. 

buckeen2  (buk-en'),  n.  [ buck  + -een,  an  Ir.  dim. 
(-in),  used  as  in  squireen .]  In  Ireland  one 
belonging  to  the  less  wealthy  section  of  the 
class  known  as  gentry,  who,  without  a profes- 
sion or  any  settled  income,  tries  to  play  the 
buck.  See  buck i,  n.,  3. 

bucket1,  «.  4.  One  who  saws  felled  trees  into 
logs.  Also  called  a. cross-cutter.  [Western  U.S.] 
— 5.  One  who  brings  or  carries.  See  *buck2, 
v.  t.,  4. 

bucker3  (buk'er).  n.  A machine  for  shaping 
staves  for  barrels  or  kegs,  it  consists  of  a steel 
carriage  into  which  the  stave  is  clamped  by  a lever.  The 
carriage  is  then  forced  by  a ram  into  such  a position  that 
the  stave  passes  between  two  cutters,  which  shave  it  to 
the  proper  proportions,  the  width  in  the  center  being 
greater  than  at  the  ends  to  give  the  barrel  the  proper 
bulge  or  belly. 

bucket1,  n.  7.  A letter  full  of  abuse.  [Local, 
U.  S.  slang.] — 8.  A scoop  or  digger  used  for 
taking  up  loose  material  such  as  coal  or 
ore,  and  often  for  digging  under  water.  Such 
buckets  are  operated  by  power  and  can  lift  a ton  or  more 
at  a time.  The  most  common  form  is  the  clam-shell 
bucket,  which  is  made  in  two  parts  hinged  together.  It 
is  lowered  with  the  jaws  open,  and  they  are  closed  while 


the  bucket  rests  on  the  material  to  be  lifted.  It  is  heavy 
enough  to  dig  hi  as  the  jaws  close  and  so  pick  up  its  load. 
9.  In  turbines  and  centrifugal  pumps,  the 
space  between  two  adjacent  vanes  on  the 
revolving  wheel.— Bucket  fever.  See  *feveri.— 
Orange-peel  bucket,  a self-filling  bucket  for  a dredg- 
ing-machine or  for  a coal-hoisting  plant.  It  consists  of 
four  steel  leaves  hinged  together  and  resembling  the  sec- 
tions of  half  an  orange  when  the  skin  is  cut  into  four 
quarters.  Dropped  upon  a mass  of  coal  the  pointed  ends 
of  the  four  leaves  sink  into  the  coal,  and  when  the  bucket 
is  raised  by  its  hoisting-chain  the  strain  causes  the  leaves 
to  come  together,  inclosing  and  lifting  one  or  more  cubic 
yards  of  coal.  It  is  a modification  of  the  more  familiar 
clam-shell  bucket  (see  clam-shell , 3). 
bucket,  v.  t.— To  bucket  an  oar,  to  recover  the  stroke 
with  a hurried  forward  swing  of  the  body. 
bucket2  (buk'et),  n.  [Appar.  <OF.  briquet,  a 
balance:  see  bucket1,  «.]  A beam  or  pole  on 
which  anything  may  be  hung  or  carried.  Lev- 
ins, Manipulus  Vocab.,  col.  86. 
bucket-conveyer  (buk'et-kqn-va/er),  n.  A 
device  for  transporting  material,  consisting  of 
a chain  on  which  buckets  are  fixed  at  regular 
intervals.  The  material  to  be  transported  is  put  in 
the  buckets  and  carried  to  the  desired  point,  where  it  is 
dumped.  See  if  conveyer,  4. 

bucket-door  (buk'et-dor),  n.  The  cover  of  an 
opening  in  a pump  designed  to  give  access  to 
the  pump-buckets. 

bucket-elevator  (buk'et-eFe-va-tqr),  n.  An 
apparatus  for  raising  ore,  grain,  or  other  ma- 
terial, consisting  of  a number  of  metal  buckets 
attached  to  an  endless  belt  or  chain, 
bucket-float  (buk'et-lldt),  n.  The  float  of  a 
paddle-wheel. 

bucket-lid  (buk'et-lid),  v.  The  flap  of  a 
bucket-valve. 

bucket-light  (buk'et-lit),  n.  A very  short 
candle,  consisting  of  stearin  poured,  in  the 
melted  state,  into  a shallow  cylinder  of  tin- 
plate with  a slender  wick  in  the  center:  in- 
tended for  use  in  bedrooms  at  night  and  for 
outdoor  illumination  of  colored  lamps.  Groves 
and  Tliorp,  Chem.  Technol.,  II.  96. 
bucket-mounting  (buk'et-moun'  ting),  n.  The 
leather  or  rubber  packing  of  a pump-bucket, 
bucket-piece  (buk'et-pes),  n.  The  casting  of 
a mine-pump  which  carries  the  bucket-door, 
bucket-pump  (buk'et-pump),  n.  A chain  or 
lifting-pump  which  employs  small  buckets  in 
place  of  pistons.  See  chain-pump. 
bucket-recall  (buk'et-re-kaF),  n.  A sphere 
formed  of  bucket-hoops  and  canvas : it  is 
hoisted  aloft  by  whalers  as  a signal  for  the 
boats  to  return  to  the  ship, 
bucket-ring  (buk ' et -ring),  n.  Same  as 
*bucket-strap. 

bucket-shell  (buk'et-shel),  n.  The  metal 
frame  of  the  bucket  of  a pump, 
bucket-strap  (buk'et-strap),  n.  An  iron  ring 
which  clasps  the  leather  of  a bucket-valve, 
bucket-trap  (buk'et-trap),  n.  A form  of 
steam-trap  in  which  a bucket  or  open  vessel 
is  used  as  the  float  or  weight  to  operate  the 
valve. 

bucket-wheel  (buk'et-bwel),  n.  The  rotating 
part  of  the  turbine  wheel  (using  either  steam 
or  water)  in  which  a jet  impinges  upon  curved 
surfaces,  called  buckets,  and  imparts  velocity 
and  energy  to  the  rotor  which  is  fastened  to 
the  revolving  shaft.  These  vanes,  or  buckets, 
are  either  cut  or  molded  from  the  solid  edge 
of  the  wheel,  or  are  made  separately  and  care- 
fully fitted  on  the  edge. 

buckety  (buk'et-i),  a.  Like  abucket ; clumsy. 
[Hare.]  N.  E.  D. 

buckeye,  n.  4.  In  on  tom.,  an  American  nym- 
phalid  butterfly,  Junonia  ceenia.  It  occurs  through- 
out the  southeastern  United  States,  and  feeds  in  the  larval 
state  upon  plantain,  snapdragon,  and  the  figworts.  It 
derives  its  popular  name  from  the  eye-spots  on  the  wings. 


Buckeye  Butterfly  (Junonia  coenia). 
(From  “Amer.  Museum  Journal.”) 


-Big  or  large  buckeye.  Same  as  yellow  if  buckeye. 
Purple  or  purplish  buckeye,  a variety  (hybrida)  of  t 
yellow  buckeye,  which  has  purplish  or  pink  flowers. 


buckwheat 

Red  buckeye.  See  red.  — Shrubby  buckeye,  a low  spe- 
cies, JEsculus  arguta,  found  on  plains  and  prairies  west  of 
the  Mississippi.— Small  buckeye, yEsculus parvijlora,  a 
low  southern  species  with  pure  white  flowers,  sometimes 
cultivated.— Stinking  buckeye,  the  fetid  buckeye.  See 
buckeye,  1.— Texas  buckeye.  Same  as  Spanish  buckeye 
(which  see,  under  buckeye).— Yellow  buckeye,  jEscvIum 
octandra,  a large  tree  of  the  eastern  United  States,  with 
yellow  flowers. 

buck-fly  (buk'fll),  n.  Same  as  buck-moth. 
buck-beap  (buk'liep),  n.  See  the  extract. 

The  great  majority  of  the  rabbits  captured  [in  Australia! 
are  sure  to  be  males,  because  the  male  rabbits  have  the 
habit  of  congregating  in  certain  spots  called  “ buck-heaps." 
In  these  spots  they  are  easily  caught  by  the  trappers. 

Nature,  Nov.  13,  1902,  p.  43. 

buckhorn,  n.  3.  See  deerhorn. 
bucking-bammer  (buk'ing-ham-er),  n.  Aii 
iron  disk,  provided  with  a handle,  used  for 
breaking  up  minerals  by  hand.  Coal  and 
Metal  Miners’  Pocketbook. 
bucking-table  (buk'ing-ta,/bl),  n.  A strong 
table,  usually  of  cast-iron,  on  which  crushed 
ore  is  placed  to  be  pulverized, 
buck-jump  (buk'jump),  n.  A leap  like  that  of 
a buck  or  a bucking  horse  or  mule.  [U.  S. 
and  Australia.] 

buckjump  (buk'jump),  v.  i.  To  jump  in  the 
manner  of  a bucking  horse  or  mule.  Same  as 
buck 2,  3.  _[U.  S.  and  Australia.] 
buck-jumping  (buk'jump-ing),  n.  The  plung- 
ing and  leaping  of  horses  and  mules  addicted 
to  bucking.  See  buck2,  v.  i.,  3. 
bucklandite  (buk'lan-cut),  n.  [Named  after 
W . Buckland,  anEnglisk geologist  (1784-1856).] 
A variety  of  allanite  from  Arendal,  Norway. 
buckle1,  v.  t.  2.  To  do  up  (the  hair)  in  curl- 
papers; curl;  crimp.  See  buckle1,  n.,  3. 

Another  word,  buckle,  used  in  the  sense  of  “ to  curl,” 
is  a localism  perhaps.  I have  heard  it  used  much  in  New- 
port, where  the  ladies  spoke  of  “ buckling  their  hair,"  i.  e. 
rolling  it  up  on  a bit  of  paper  or  cloth. 

Letter  from  P.  M.  C. 
buckler-bead  (buk'ler-hed),  n.  Same  as  buck- 
ler-fish. 

buckling2  (buk ' ling),  n.  [G.  buckling.']  A 
large  smoked  and  salted  herring, 
buck-plate  (buk'plat),  n.  Same  as  bucking- 
plate. 

buck-quartz  (buk-kwarts'),  n.  Hard,  non- 
auriferous  quartz.  Coal  and  Metal  Miners’ 
Pocketbook. 

Buck’s  extension  apparatus.  See  * appa- 
ratus. 

buck-shell  (buk'shel),  n.  A dugout  canoe 
with  straight  sides,  the  wood  not  being  spread 
in  the  middle  by  heating.  See  *shell,  19. 
[Guiana.] 

buck-shot,  n.  2.  A lava  of  granulated  struc- 
ture, occurring  in  Australia,  embedded  in 
sandy  alluvium.  [Australia.] 

The  plain  under  our  feet  was  everywhere  furrowed  by- 
dead  men’s  graves,  and  generally  covered  with  the  granu- 
lated lava,  aptly  named  by  the  settlers  buck-shot,  and 
found  throughout  the  country  on  these  trappean  forma- 
tions. Buck-shot  is  always  imbedded  in  a sandy  alluvium, 
sometimes  several  feet  thick. 

Austral.  Quart.,  1851,  p.  459,  quoted  by  F,.  F,.  Morris  in 

[Austral  English. 

Buck-shot  cinder.  See  -hander.—  Buck-shot  land, 

land  whose  soil  carries  rounded  lumps  of  the  size  of  buck- 
shot, or  that  carries  or  produces  concretionary  pellets. — 
Buck-shot  soil.  Same  as  -kbuck-shot  land. 

buck-Sick  (buk'sik),  n.  See  the  extract. 
Epidemic  gangrenous  rectitis,  known  here  as  “ caribi  ’ 
or  “buck-sick,"  is  said  to  be  common  amongst  the  Abo- 
riginal Indians.  I have  only  seen  one  or  two  cases,  simply, 
I presume,  because  these  Indians  so  rarely  come  to  hos- 
pital for  treatment. 

Jour.  Trap.  Med.,  Nov.  15,  1904,  p.  357. 

buckskinned  (buk'skind),  a.  Wearing  buck- 
skin; clothed  in  buckskin. 

Our  buckskinned  justices  expound  the  law. 

Scott,  The  Poacher. 

buck-stave  (buk'stav),  n.  Same  as  *buck- 
stay. 

buck-stay  (buk'sta),  n.  One  of  the  vertical 
beams  which  are  run  up  the  outside  of  a brick 
boiler-setting  or  furnace  to  keep  it  from  buck- 
ling, or  cracking. 

buckthorn,  n.  3.  In  the  southern  United 
States  any  species  of  the  genus  Bumelia , par- 
ticularly B.  lycioides.  The  tough  buckthorn  is  B. 
tenax,  and  the  wooly  buckthorn  of  the  coast  region  is  B. 
lanuginosa.  Both  of  these  are  also  called  black-haw  and 
iromvood.—  Cascara  buckthorn,  Bhamnus  Purshiana, 
the  source  of  the  cascara  sagrada  bark.  See  Bhamnus  and 
bark2. 

Buckwheat  swarm.  See  irswarmi.—  Copse-buck- 
wheat,  Polygonum  dumetorum,  a climbing  species,  nat- 
uralized from  Europe  in  parts  of  the  United  States.  This 
and  P.  scandens  have  been  called  hedge-buckwheat. — 
Crested  false  buckwheat,  Polygonum  cristatum,  a 

— smaller  species  of  the  eastern  and  southern  United  States, 
ne  having  the  wings  of  the  fruiting  calyx  incised.--  Hedge  - 

— buckwheat.  See  copse-irbuckwheat. 


buckwheater 

buckwheater  (buk'hwe-t6r),  n.  A novice  at 
lumbering.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 
bucolism  (bu'kol-izm),  n.  \bucol{ic)  + -ism.] 
A bucolic  phrase  or  characteristic.  H.  N. 
Coleridge , Greek  Poets,  p.  7.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 
bucorvine  (bii-kor'vin),  a.  and  n.  [NL.  bu- 
corvus  ( < Gr.  /3ovg,  ox,  + L.  corvus,  crow)  + 
-ine1.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  horn- 
bills  of  the  genus  Bueorvus  or  family  Bucer- 
otidse. 

II.  n.  A hornbill  of  this  family. 
bud1, Imaginal  buds,  the  slight  projections  in  full- 
grown  larvae  and  semipupae  of  insects  from  which  the  wings 
and  legs  are  developed.  Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom., 
p.  652. 

bud-beetle  (bud,be"tl),  n.  A beetle  which  in- 
fests the  buds  of  various  plants Raspberry- 

bud  beetle,  an  American  dermestid  beetle,  Byturus  uni- 
color, which  feeds  on  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  rasp- 
berry and  blackberry. 

bud-brush  (bud'brush),  n.  A species  of  sage- 
brush, Artemisia  spinescens,  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  Red  Desert  of  Wyoming,  it  is  a 
low  plant  with  bud-like  bunches  of  leaves  and  flowers 
much  relished  by  sheep,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
sage-brushes.  Also  called  bud-sage  and  spring  sage. 

buddawong-nut  (bwl'a-wAng-nut*'),  n.  Same 
as  burrawang-nut. 

Budde  effect.  See  * effect . 

Buddeize  (bud'iz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  Bud- 
dfized , ppr.  Buddeizing.  [Sw.  Budde,  name  of 
the  inventor  of  the  process,  + - ize .]  To  sterilize 
(milk)  by  heating  to  48°-55°C.  (118.4°- 

131°  F.),  with  the  addition  of  h.vdric  oxid.  At 
this  temperature  the  enzymes  of  the  milk  de- 
compose the  hydric  oxid,  and  the  nascent 
oxygen  destroys  all  spores  as  well  as  microbes. 
Sci.  Amer.,  May  30,  1903,  p.  413. 
Buddhadharma  ,bud'a-dar-ma),  n.  [Skt.]  The 
ethical  code  and  religious  system  of  Gautama 
Buddha. 

Buddha’s  rays.  See  *rayi. 

Buddhic  (bud'ik),  a.  [ Buddha  + -ic.]  Same 
as  Buddhistic. 

Buddhism,  n.  Esoteric  Buddhism,  a phrase  applied 
to  recent  theosophieal  speculations, 
budding,  n.  - Axial  budding,  the  multiplication  of  a 
bilateral  organism  by  transverse  fission  accompanied  by 
regeneration. 

In  the  rhabdocoel  turbellarians,  and  in  some  of  the  an- 
nelids, we  often  find  chains  of  new  individuals  produced 
by  a process  that  is  often  spoken  of  as  budding.  It  is  con- 
venient, however,  to  distinguish  these  cases  of  axial  bud- 
ding from  those  of  lateral  budding. 

T.  U.  Morgan,  Regeneration,  p.  149. 

Lateral  budding,  the  production  by  an  organism  of  buds 
which  become  new  organisms  with  their  planes  of  sym- 
metry different  from  those  of  the  budding  organism. 

Buddleja  (bud-le'ja),  n.  [NL.(Linna3us,  1737- 
53),  named  in  honor  of  Adam  Buddie  (died 
1715),  an  English  clergyman  and  botanist.] 
A genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  family  Loga- 
niaccae , usually  with  quadrangular  branches. 
There  are  about  70  species  in  the  tropical  and  temperate 
regions  of  America,  Asia,  and  South  Africa.  The  flowers 
are  in  racemes,  panicles,  or  clusters ; the  corolla  is  tubular 
or  campanulate  and  4-lobed.  The  shrubs  are  ornamental 
and  the  fruit  is  a two-celled  capsule  with  numerous  seeds. 
It  is  not  hardy  in  the  north ; B.  Japonica,  B.  globosa,  B. 
Lindleyana,  B.  variabilis,  and  B.  Colvillei,  however,  will 
stand  many  degrees  of  frost. 

buddler  (bud'ler),  n.  One  who  uses  a buddle 
in  washing  ore.  See  buddle 2,  n.  and  v.  t. 
buddy  (bud'i),  a.  [Also  buddie .]  1.  Full  of 
buds.  Florio. — 2.  Like  a bud.  Cotgrave. 
budge2,  n.  4.  Same  as  booze.  [Local,  U.  S. 
slang.] 

budgeree  (buj'e-re),  a.  [Also boqjery,  etc.  Aus- 
tralian.] An  aboriginal  commendatory  expres- 
sion meaning  ‘good’ : used  colloquially  in  the 
Australian  bush. 

budgerigar  (buj//e-ri-gar'),  n.  [Also  budgeree- 
gah,  betcherrygah,  betshiregah,  beauregarde,  etc. 
Native  Australian  budgery,  good,  + ga,  gah 
(misspelled  gar),  a cockatoo  or  other  bird.] 
An  Australian  name  of  the  grass-parrakeet, 
Melopsittacus  undulatus. 
budgerook  (buj'e-ruk),  n.  [Also  budgrook, 
buserook,  basrook,  etc.  Pg.  bazarucco,  basa- 
rucco,  basaruco:  see  *bazaruceo .]  Same  as 
+bazarucco. 

Budge’s  center.  See  ^center  of  Budge. 
budgetary  (buj'e-ta-ri),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  budget  or  governmental  financial  estimates 
for  the  year ; relating  to  or  compared  with  the 
budget : as,  budgetary  arrangements  ; a budge- 
tary surplus. 

budgeteer  (buj-et-er'), ».  [budget  + -eer.\  One 
who  makes  up  a budget,  as  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain  when  he  pre- 
sents his  financial  statement  for  the  year, 
budgrook  ibuj'ruk),  «.  [See  budgerook.  Also 


buserook,  basrook,  etc.  Pg.  bazarucco,  prob.  < 
Canarese  bazar-ruka  or  bajara-rokkha,  ‘mar- 
ket-money’ (see  Yule,  1903,  p.  121).]  A coin 
of  low  denomination,  made  of  copper,  tin,  lead, 
etc.,  formerly  current  on  the  western  coast  of 
India.  [Anglo-Indian.] 
bud-moth  (bud'moth),  n.  A tortricid  moth, 
Tmetocera  ocellana.  It  is  common  to  Europe  and  the 
northern  United  States,  and  its  larva  damages  apple-trees 
by  destroying  the  blossoms,  newly  formed  fruit,  and  ter- 
minal twigs.  Also  called  eye-spotted  bud-moth. 
bud-sage  (bud'saj),  n.  Same  as  *bud-brush. 
bud-scale  (bud'skal),  n.  The  scale-like  outer 
leaves  of  a leaf-bud.  See  scale 1,  2. 
bud-stick  (bud'stik),  n.  A twig  from  which 
one  who  practises  budding  cuts  the  buds.  The 
twig  is  not  more  than  one  year  old,  so  that  the  buds  have 
never  yet  started  into  growth.  These  buds,  when  removed 
from  the  twig,  or  stick,  are  inserted  into  the  stock,  there 
to  grow.  See  budding. 

bud- worm  (bud'werm),  n.  The  larva  of  an 
American  noctuid  moth,  Chloridea  virescens, 
which  affects  the  bud  of  the  tobacco-plant, 

frequently  doing  much  damage Apple  bud- 

worm,  the  larva  of  a tortricid  moth,  Tmetocera  ocellana 
Schilf.,  which  bores  into  the  blossoms  and  newly  formed 
fruit  of  the  apple  in  the  eastern  United  States.— Rose 
bud-worm,  the  larva  of  an  American  tortricid  moth, 
Olethreutes  nimbatana,  which  bores  into  the  flower-buds 
of  roses. 


Bud-worin  ( Chloridea  virescens). 


a,  adult  moth  ; b,  full-grown  larva,  from  side ; c,  same,  from 
above;  d,  seed  pod  bored  into  by  larva;  e,  pupa.  Natural  size. 
(Howard,  U.  S.  D..A.) 


Rose  Bud-worm  ( Olethreutes  ( Penthina ) nimbatana). 


a,  moth;  b,  larva;  c,  empty  chrysalis  skin  ; d,  terminal  segment 
of  pupa;  e,  rosebud,  showing  larva  at  work ; /,  leaves  folded  by 
larva.  All  enlarged  one  third,  except  d,  which  is  greatly  enlarged. 
(Chittenden,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

budzart,  n.  See  *budzat. 

Why  the  shaitan  didn't  you  come  before,  you  lazy  old 
budzart  ? Cholmondeley,  Dawk  Bungalow,  p.  215. 

budzat  (bud'zat),  n.  [Also  budzart;  < Hind. 
badzdt,  of  evil  race,  low-born.]  A black- 
guard; a low  fellow.  [Anglo-Indian.] 
buf,  n.  and  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of  buff. 
buff1,  v.  t.  2.  In  leather-manuf.,  to  grind  or 
shave  with  a buff-wheel, 
buffa  (buf'fa),  a.  and  n.  [It. : see  buffo.)  I.  a. 
Comic : as,  opera  buffa,  aria  buffa. 

H.  n.  A female  singer  of  comic  music.  See 
buffo  and  bouffe 2. 

buffalo,  w.— Big-mouthed  buffalo,  the  common  buf- 
falo-fish, Ictiobus  cyprinella,  of  the  family  Catostomidse,' a 
species  which  reaches  a weight  of  50  pounds  or  more : 
found  in  certain  lakes  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Also 
called  gourd  head. — Black  buffalo,  a buffalo-fish,  Ictio- 
bus urus,  of  the  family  Catostomidse:  found  jin  the 
Mississippi  river.— Buffalo  Cholera.  See  -kcholera .— 
Buffalo-clover,  (a)  See  clover,  1.  (b)  See  •kbuffalo-pca. 
— Gourd-head  buffalo,  a name  in  Louisiana  of  the 
buffalo-fish,  Ictiobus  cyprinella.  Also  called  red-mouthed 
and  big-mouthed  buffalo,  and  gourdhead. — Mongrel 
buffalo,  a fish,  Ictiobus  urus,  of  the  family  Catostomidse, 
found  in  streams  of  the  Mississippi  valley. — Rma.ll- 
mouthed  buffalo,  the  most  abundant  and  best-known 
of  the  buffalo-fishes,  Ictiobus  bubalus,  of  the  family  Cato- 
stomidse.— White  buffalo.  Same  as  small-mouthed 
■kbuffalo. 
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buffalo-bur  (buf'a-io-b&r*),  n.  Same  as  sand- 
bur. 

buffalo-fiy  (buf'a-lo-fll"),  n.  Same  as  buffalo- 
gnat. 

buffalo-pea  (buf'a-16-pe//),  n.  2.  In  Texas  the 
term  is  used  indiscriminately  of  species  of 
Astragalus  and  Lupinus  forming  natural  pas- 
turage. In  the  latter  sense  buffalo-clover  has 
also  been  used.  [Western  U.  S.] 
buff-coated  (buf'kot-ed),  a.  Wearing  a buff- 
coat  : as,  buff-coated  cavalry, 
buffed  (buft),  a.  [ buff2  + -edL]  1.  Clad  in 
huff- — 2.  Coated  or  covered  with  buff ; having 
a buffy  coat.  Ar.  E.  1 ). 

buffer1,  n.  2.  Any  instrument  or  contrivance  used  in 
buffing  or  polishing,  such  as  the  thin,  sharp-edged  steel 
plate  used  by  woodworkers  to  bring  out  the  grain ; the 
chamois-covered  pad  or  ball  used  in  polishing  the  finger- 
nails ; the  buffing-lathe,  buff-stick,  buffing-machine,  buff- 
wheel,  etc.,  used  by  different  workers  in  different  mate- 
rials, and  usually  with  some  kind  of  powder. 

3.  One  who  buffs  orpolishes  (knives,  glass,  cut 
precious  stones,  daguerreotype  plates,  wood- 
work, etc.)— Buffer’s  consumption,  consumption  pre- 
valent among  metal-polishers  or  -buffers, 
buffer-beam,  n.  3.  In  mining,  a beam  fixed 
across  a shaft  to  prevent  the  pump-rods  from 
moving  too  far. 

buffer-box  (buf'er-boks),  n.  The  casing  which 
incloses  the  buffer-spring  and  -rod  at  the  end 
of  a railway-car. 

buffer-rod  (buf 'er-rod),  n.  In  a railway-car, 
the  rod  which  carries  a buffer;  the  rod  which 
transfers  the  shock  or  bump  from  the  buffer  to 
the  spring  or  cushion  which  is  intended  to  re- 
ceive it. 

buffer-state  (buf'er-stat/),  n.  A state  which 
lies  between  two  larger  and  supposedly  hos- 
tile states,  and  thus  serves  as  a ‘ buffer.’ 
buffet-car  (buf'et  or  bii-fa'-kar),  n.  A parlor- 
car  or  sleeper  fitted  with  a small  kitchen  for 
preparing  light  meals,  which  are  served  on 
temporary  tables  placed  between  the  car-seats, 
buffet-organ  (buf'et  or  bii-fa'-6r,/gan),  ».  A 
small,  portable  organ. 

buffo,  n.  II.  a.  Comic:  as,  basso  buffo.  See 
bouffe 2 and  *buffa. 

bufidin  (bu'fidin),  n.  [L.  bufo,  toad,  + -id2  + 
-in2.]  A poisonous  substance  formed  in  the 
skin-glands  of  toads. 

bufonin  (bu'fo-nin),  n.  [L.  bufo(n-),  toad,  4- 
-in2.]  A name  given  by  Faust  to  a substance 
obtained  from  the  skin  and  parotid  gland  of 
the  common  toad,  Bufo  vulgaris  L.  Later  in- 
vestigations indicate  that  it  was  impure  cho- 
lesterol containing  some  bufotalin. 
bufotalin  (bu-fot'a-lin),  n.  [L.  bufo,  toad,  + 
-t-  + -al  +-in2.]  An  amorphous,  bitter,  poi- 
sonous compound,  Cj19H171025  (?),  found  iu 
the  parotid  glands  of  the  toad.  It  is  very 
poisonous  to  toads,  acting  on  the  heart  and 
stopping  it  in  systole. 

bufotenin  (bu-fot'e-nin),  n.  [L.  bufo,  toad,  + 
-t-  + -en(e)  + -in2.]  A poisonous  compound 
obtained  from  the  secretion  of  the  parotid 
glands  of  the  toad.  It  acts  upon  the  central 
nervous  system,  producing  paralysis. 
bug2,  Abe  Lincoln  bug,  a name  in  some  parts  of 
Georgia  of  the  harlequin  cabbage-bug,  Murgantia  histri- 
onica.t  See  cabbage-bug.  Also  called  third-party  bug, 
fire-bug,  and  terrapin-bug.— Brazilian  bug  or  beetle, 
any  one  of  several  beautiful  Brazilian  chrysomelid  or 
curculionid  beetles,  sometimes  worn  alive  as  ornaments, 
and  frequently  set  in  gold  and  used  in  scarf-pins  and 
other  articles  of  jewelry.  Among  the  species  so  used  are 
the  chrysomelid  Desmonota  variolosa  and  the  curculionid 
Entimus  splendidus.— Destructive  mealy  bug,  Dacty- 
lopius  destructor,  found  commonly  on  citrus-trees  in 
Florida.— Electrlc-llgbt  bug,  either  one  of  two  large 
American  water-bugs,  Belostoma  Americanum  and 
Benacus  griseus.  See  Belostoma. — Golden  bug.  any 
one  of  several  species  of  tortoise-beetles,  notably  Copto- 
cycla  aurichalcea,  which  feed  on  the  sweet  potato  and 
other  convolvulaceous  plants. — Green  bug.  Same  as 
greenfly,  2;  any  one  of  several  species  of  plant-lice.— 
Greenhouse-bug,  a scale-insect  or  coccid  Coccus  ( Leca - 
nium)  hesperidum  L.,  a common  cosmopolitan  species 
found  in  greenhouses  on  various  plants.  Also  called 
fiat  scale. — Leaf-fOOt  bug.  Same  as  leaf-footed  -kplant - 
bug. — Long-horned  bug,  any  heteropterous  insect  of 
the  series  Oymnocerata  (which  see).— Long-threaded 
mealy  bug,  Dactylopius  longitilis,  a species  found  in 
Florida  ana  in  northern  greenhouses. — Military  bug, 
an  American  capsid  bug,  Hadronema  militaris,  which 
sometimes  damages  the  sugar-beet  plant.  — Miona 
bug.  Same  as  Persian  -kbug—  Persian  bug,  a tick, 
Argas  persicus  or  persicse.  See  Argas.  — Sandy- 
ground  bug,  an  American  lygseid  bug,  Emblethis  aren- 
arius,  of  wide  distribution.— Semiaquatic  bug,  any 
heteropterous  insect  of  the  family  Saldidse,  Veliidse, 
Hydrobatidse,  or  Limnobatidse. — Short-horned  bug, 
any  heteropterous  insect  of  the  series  Cryptocerata,  in- 
cluding the  families  Belostomidse,  Corixidse,  Galgulidse, 
N aucoridse,  Nepidse,  and  Notonectidse.  — Thin- winged 
bug,  any  species  of  the  aberrant  heteropterous  family 
Henicocephalidse. — Third-party  bug,  Murgantia  his- 
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trionica.  Also  called  Abe  Lincoln  Mug.  [Local  Texas.] 

— Thread-legged  hug,  any  member  of  the  family  Erne- 
sidse  (which  see).— Toad-shaped  bug.  Same  as  Mood- 
bug. 

bug-agaric  (bug'a-gar^ik),  n.  Same  as  fly- 
agaric. See  * Amanita. 

bug-fly  (bug'fli),  n.  The  chinch-bug  of  the 
United  States,  Blissus  leucopterus.  Kirby  and 
Spence , Entomol.,  p.  92. 
buggy2,  n. — Concord  buggy,  a side-spring,  three-perch 
buggy  having  a low-sided  body.  It  originated  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  and  is  the  original  of  side-spring  wagons. 

— F ant  all  buggy,  a buggy  with  the  rear  cut  down  from 
the  seat-back  to  a shallow  depth  at  the  real*  end  of  the 
body. 

buggyette  (bug-i-et'),  «•  [hiuggy  + -ette.J 
A vehicle  of  novel  design,  built  at  Calcutta, 
India,  by  a local  firm  of  coacb-builders. 
bug-hole  (bug'hol),  n.  A small  cavity  usually 
lined  with  crystals.  See  vug.  Coal  and  Metal 
Miner s’  Pocketbook. 

bug-juice  (bug'jos),  n.  Poor  liquor.  [Slang, 

buglet  (bu'glet),  n.  A small  bugle,  as  that 
carried  by  bicyclists.  N.  E.  D. 
bugle-weed  (bu'gl-wed),  n.  Same  as  *4 juga. 
bug-light  (bug'lit),  n.  A small  incandescent 
electric  light,  used  either  in  street-  or  house- 
lighting, as  distinguished  from  the  more 
powerful  arc-light.  [Colloq.] 

Buhl’s  disease.  See  * disease . 

Buhrstone  formation,  a cellular  silicious  rock  from  which 
calcareous  shells  have  been  dissolved  out,  occurring  in 
South  Carolina,  where  it  attains  a thickness  of  200  feet 
and  was  formerly  largely  used  for  millstones.  It  is  of 
Eocene  Tertiary  age.  The  name  was  introduced  into 
geological  nomenclature  by  Tuomey. 

build,  v.  i.  4.  In  casino,  to  combine  certain 
cards  so  that  their  total  pip-value  equals  that 
of  a single  card  in  the  player’s  hand. 

Builders’  hoist,  lock.  See  *hoist,  * lock L 
builder-cam  (bil'der-kam),  n.  A heart-shaped 
cam  placed  on  a ring-spinning  frame  to  reg- 
ulate the  wind  of  the  yarn  on  the  bobbin, 
builder-screw  (bil'der-skro),  n.  A part  of  the 
mechanism  of  a spinning-mule  for  building 
or  forming  the  yarn  eop. 
builder-wheel  (bil'der-hwel),  n.  One  of  the 
gears  of  a cotton-roving  machine  for  regulat- 
ing the  wind  of  the  roving  on  the  bobbin, 
building,  n.  4.  In  mining,  a wall  or  pillar 
built  of  stone  to  support  the  roof  in  long-wall 
mining;  a pack-wall.  Barrowman,  Glossary. 
[Scotch.] 

building-berth  ibil'ding-berth),  n.  In  ship- 
building, a place  in  a shipyard  on  which  a ves- 
sel is  built,  with  its  accessories  of  piling, 
blocking,  staging,  etc. ; a building-slip. 

As  an  example  mention  may  be  made  of  the  overhead 
cranes  fitted  at  the  Union  Ironworks  of  San  Francisco.  A 
framework  of  wood  is  built  up  over  the  entire  building 
berth,  the  structure  being  well  braced  in  all  directions 
for  carrying  two  travelling  girder  cranes. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  593,  594. 

building-motion  (bil'ding-m6,/shqn),  n.  A 
mechanical  contrivance  on  a cotton-roving 
machine  for  regulating  the  speed  of  the  bob- 
bin and  the  wind  of  the  roving  thereon.  Some- 
times called  box  of  tricks. 
building-paper  (bil'ding-pa"per),  n.  Paper 
intended  to  be  inclosed  between  the  sheathing 
and  clapboards  of  a wall  or  the  sheathing  and 
shingles  of  a roof,  chiefly  to  give  additional 
warmth  and  dryness. 

building-wheel  (bil'ding-hwel),  n.  Part  of 
the  mechanism  of  a spinning-mule  for  build- 
ing or  shaping  the  cop  of  yarn  on  the  spindle, 
buire  (bwer),  n.  [F.  buire,  dial,  buie,  bie,  OF. 
buire,  buie,  < ML.  *buca . < OLG.  *bu.c,  AS.  buc, 
a pitcher,  also  the  belly:  see  bucks,  bouk l.j 
A jug  or  flagon  with  a handle  and  spout.  Com- 
pare burette. 

buitenlander  (bi'ten-lan-dfer),  n.  [S.  African 
D. : buiten,  outside  (see  but1),  + land,  land.] 
A foreigner ; an  alien, 
buko  (bo'ko),  n.  Same  as  buchu. 

Bukowka  sandstone.  See  *sandstone. 
bul,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  bull. 

Bul  (bol),  n.  [Heb.  bul,  a word  of  Canaanite 
origin.]  An  ancient  name  of  the  second 
month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  now  called 
Hesvan  or  Mar-hesvan.  As  the  name  of  a 
month  it  occurs  only  once  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (1  Ki.  vi.  38).  There  are  several  ren- 
derings of  the  word.  See  Hesvan. 
bulak  (bo'lak),  n.  [Tagalog  bulak,  bulac,  cot- 
ton ; = Bisaya  bolac,  a flower,  esp.  the  flower 
of  cotton.]  1.  A general  name  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  for  cotton  ( Gossypium ). — 2.  A 
name  sometimes  applied  in  those  islands  to 


the  silk-eotton  tree,  Ceiba  pentandra,  and  to 
other  plants  yielding  down  resembling  cotton. 
See  *bubui  (with  cut) — Bulak-damo  (‘cotton- 
weed  ),  Asclepias  curassavica,  a milkweed : so  called  on 
account  of  the  silky  pappus  of  its  seeds.  See  kapok. 

bulakan,  bulacan  (bo-la-kan'),  n.  [Visayan 
name.]  Either  of  the  species  Thespesia  macro- 
phylla  and  T.  populnea,  two  closely  allied  trees 
belonging  to  the  mallow  family,  yielding  fine 
cabinet-wood.  Also  called  banago  and  banalo. 
See  Tliespesia,  *banalo,  *milo,  and  Polynesian 
*rosewood.  [Philippine  Is.] 

Bulama  fever.  See  *f enter}. 

Bulb  of  percussion,  a shell-like  projection  found  on  the 
fractured  surface  of  flints.— Bulb  of  the  vestibule, 
vulvovaginal  bulb.  Same  as  vulvovaginal  gland. — 
Conjugate  bulbs,  a pair  of  thermometers  inclosed  in 
copper  globes,  respectively  bright  and  black,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  total  effect  of  daylight  (that  is, 
skylight  plus  sunshine).— Fractionation  bulb,  a smaU 


bulkhead 

enlargement  or  bulb,  and  used  in  connection 
with  angle-bars  riveted  to  the  other  edge  for 
deck-beams,  stringers,  etc.  Modern  facilities 
in  steel-rolling  have  resulted  in  the  general 
substitution  of  angle-bulb  and  T-bulb  bars  for 
these  purposes. 

bulb-rot  (bulb'rot),  n.  A disease  of  bulbs  of 
bacterial  or  fungous  origin  : as,  the  bulb-rot  of 
the  lily,  said  to  be  due  to  the  fungus  Rhizopus 
necans. 

bulb-scab  (bulb'skab),  n.  A fungus  disease 
of  Iris  reticulata,  caused  by  Mystrosporium 
adustum,  which  produces  black  patches  on  the 
sheath  of  the  bulb. 

bulb-scale  (bulb'skal),  n.  One  of  the  fleshy 
leaves  or  coats  of  a bulb. 

bulb-tee  (bulb'te),  n.  A deck-beam ; 
a bar,  rolled  from  iron  or  steel, 
which  has  a web  with  a double 
flange  at  one  end  and  a cylindrical 
head  at  the  other  end,  thus  : Dimj 

buie,  n.  Same  as  ftowfe2. 

Bulgaria  (bul-ga'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Fries,  1823), 
in  allusion  to  the  somewhat  coriaceous  ascom- 
ata;  < L.  bulga,  a leather  sac:  see  bouge1.] 
A genus  of  discomycetous  fungi  having  rather 


Liebig’s  Bulb. 


Fractionation  Bulb. 

a,  tube  through  which  argon  enters  bulb;  b,  fractionation  bulb 
in  which  it  is  liquefied  ; c,  tube  connecting  Fleuss  pump  with  liquid 
aircontained  in  a vacuum-vessel ; d,  tap  for  communicating  with 
mercury  gas-holders;  e,  mercury  gas-holder.  (From  Travers’s 
“ Exper.  Study  of  Gases.”) 

glass  bulb  surrounded  by  liquid  air  held  in  a vacuum- ves- 
sel : used  in  separating  the  rare  gaseous  elements  of  the 
atmosphere.— Gas-washing  bulb,  a glass  apparatus  es- 
pecially designed  to  expose  gases  to  absorbent  liquids.— 
Liebig’s  bulb,  a form  of  pot- 
ash-bulb devised  by  Liebig  for 
the  absorption  of  the  carbon 
dioxid  produced  in  the  com- 
bustion of  carbon  compounds 
in  ultimate  analysis  : fre- 
quently used  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  gases  by  liquids. — Ni- 
trogen-bulb, a glass  appara- 
tus lor  the  absorption  of  the 
ammonia  gas  set  free  in  the 
analysis  of  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. The  bulbs  are  filled 
with  standard  acid.  The  vari- 
ous shapes  are  known  by  the 
names  of  their  designers.— Potash  bulb,  a light  glass 
apparatus  designed  to  contain  a strong  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydrate,  so  arranged  that  the  gas  (carbon  dioxid) 
must  bubble  through  several  bulbs  or  through  a length  of 
tubing  to  effect  complete  absorption.  The  apparatus  in- 
creases in  weight  in  proportion  to  the  gas  absorbed.  There 
are  many  forms. 

Bulb-angle  bar.  Same  as  * angle-bulb . 

Bulbar  apoplexy.  See  Mpoplexy. — Bulbar  arteries, 

small  arteries,  derived  from  the  anterior  spinal  artery, 
which  supply  the  medulla  oblongata.— Bulbar  mye- 
litis, a slow  inflammatory  process  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, leading  to  bulbar  paralysis, 
bulb-bar  (bulb'bar),  n.  A rolled  section  of 
iron  or  steel  which  has  a cylindrical  rib  along 
one  edge  of  its  flange  or  tension -edge.  See 
* bulb-tee . 

bulb-beam  (bulb'bem),  n.  Same  as  +bulb-bar. 
bulbilla  (bul-bil'a),  ?i.;  pi.  bulbillse  (-e).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  bulbns,  bulb.]  In  hydroid  zoophytes, 
a bud  which  becomes  detached  at  an  early 
stage  and  is  capable  of  independent  develop- 
ment. 

bulb-iron  (bulb'Uern),  n.  Same  as  * bulb-bar . 
bulb-mite  (bulb'mlt),  n.  A tyroglyphid  mite, 
Rhizoglyphus  hyacinthi , which  often  does  great 
damage  to  bulbs  in  hothouses  by  burrowing 
into  healthy  tissue  and  giving  entrance  to  de- 
structive fungi  and  bacteria, 
bulbocapnine  (bul-bo-kap'nin),  n.  [NL.  Bul - 
bocapnus  4-  -iwc2.]  A crystalline  alkaloid, 
C19H19NO4,  found  in  the  roots  of  Corydalus 
cava  or  Bulbocapnus  cams.  It  melts  at  i99°  C. 
bulbocavernosus  (buFbo-kav-er-no'sus),  n. 
[NL.,  < L.  bulbus , bulb,  + cavernosus , caver- 
nous.] The  accelerator  urinte  muscle, 
bulbocavernous  (bul-bo-kav'er-nus),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  enlargement  at  the  root  of  the 
corpus  cavernosum  — Bulbocavernous  glands. 
Same  as  Cowperian  glands. 

bulbosin  (bul'bo-sin ),  n.  [ bulb  + -ose  + -in2.] 
A poison  extracted  from  certain  fungi, 
bulbo-urethral  (buFbo-u-re'thral),  a.  [L. 
bulbus,  bulb,  + LL.  urethra,  urethra.]  Per- 
taining to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra Bulbo- 

urethral  glands.  Same  as  Cowperian  glands. 
bulb-plate  (bulb'plat),  n.  In  iron  ship-building, 
a rolled  plate  or  bar  having  on  one  edge  an 


Bulgaria  polyntorpha. 

a,  the  fungus,  showing  the  habit,  growing  between  the  ridges 
of  oak  bark;  b,  fruiting  body  in  longitudinal  section.  Twice 
natural  size. 

large,  dark-colored  gelatinous  ascomata  which 
are  hard  and  horny  when  dry.  The  spores  are 
simple  and  brown.  B.  polymorpha  is  a com- 
mon species  occurring  on  oaks  and  said  to 
cause  their  decay  aud  death, 
bulge,  n.  3.  A rapid  rise  in  price,  of  stock, 
grain,  cotton,  or  the  like,  followed  by  an 
equally  rapid  fall,  owing  to  some  temporary 
causes.  The  name  has  reference  to  the  curve  in 
a diagram  of  prices.  [Colloq.] 
bulge,  v.  II.  trans.  1 . To  cause  to  swell  out  and 
become  protuberant. 

How  his  Majesty  is  crushed  down  ; quite  bulged  out  of 
shape  in  that  sad  way,  by  the  weight  of  time  and  its 
pressures  I Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  II.  x.  7. 

2.  To  bilge  or  stave  in  the  bottom  of,  as  a 
ship. 

Here  I found  the  ship  was  bulged  and  had  a great  deal 
of  water  in  her  hold.  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe,  p.  61. 

bulger  (bul'jer),  n.  That  which  bulges;  in 
golf,  a club  with  a convex  face, 
bulger-driver  (bul-jer-dri'ver),  n.  A wooden 
golf-club  with  a convex  face, 
bulging-stress  (bul'jing-stres),  n.  The  force 
which  tends  to  make  a metal  plate  bulge, 
whether  the  plate  is  flat  or  curved, 
bulimuloid  (bu-lim'u-loid),  a.  [Bulimtdus  + 
-oid.'\  Having  the  characters  of  or  resem- 
bling the  gastropods  of  the  genus  Bulimulus. 
bulk1,  n.  8.  A pile  of  tobacco  laid  up  in 
courses  for  the  purpose  of  sweating. 

Before  the  sweat  is  completed  the  bulk  is  pulled  down 
and  built  up  eight  or  ten  times. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers’  Bulletin,  No.  60  (1898),  p.  7. 

Bulk  modulus.  See  ^modulus.— Ton  of  bulk.  See 

ton  1,  2. 

bulk1,  v.  t.  2.  In  the  tobacco  industry,  to 
form  into  a bulk  or  bulks ; to  leave  in  the 
state  of  bulks  : used  in  this  sense  with  down. 

These  are  tied  into  hands  and  bulked  down  for  a short 
time.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Famiers’Bulletin,  No.60(1898),  p.9. 

3.  To  pile  in  heaps,  as  fish  for  salting. 
bulker1,  n.  2.  One  who  bulks  tobacco,  fish 

or  the  like. 

bulkhead,  n,  4.  In  hydraulic  mining  the 
pressure-box  or  -tank  at  the  end  of  a water- 
ditch  or  flume  from  which  the  water-pipes 
lead  to  the  nozles — Partial  bulkhead,  in  ship- 
building , a bulkhead  extending  only  part  way  across  the 
ship  from  the  side ; also,  by  extension,  a name  given  to 
very  deep  plate-frames  (5-10  feet  deep)  fitted  on  high- 
power  passenger-steamers  between  the  decks  and  in  the 
hold  at  the  side.  In  the  longitudinal  system  proposed  by 
Scott  Russell,  and  earned  out  on  the  “Great  Eastern," 
there  were  no  transverse  frames  except  such  partial  bulk- 


bulkhead 

heads.  In  modern  steamers  they  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  ordinary  frames.—  Splinter  bulkhead,  a bulkhead 
or  partition  of  thin  armor  (usually  1-2  inches  thick)  of 
nickel-steel,  fitted  in  the  interior  of  large  war-ships,  be- 
tween the  guns  in  the  citadel  or  casemates,  to  localize 
the  damage  from  the  explosion  of  shells  in  the  interior. 
In  the  newest  ships  there  are  both  longitudinal  and 
athwartship  splinter  bulkheads,  dividing  the  citadel  into 
a number  of  compartments,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
one  or  two  medium-caliber  guns. 

bulkheaded  (bulk'hed"ed),  a.  Furnished  with 
(water-tight)  bulkheads:  applied  to  ships. 
bull1,  n.  11.  In  mining , an  iron  rod  used  in 
ramming  clay  to  line  a shot-hole.  Coal  and 

Metal  Miners  Pocketbook Bull  in  the  ring,  a 

child’s  game,  played  by  a number  joining  hands  in  a cir- 
cle to  prevent  one  in  the  center  from  getting  away, 
bull®  (bill),  n.  Same  as  *beal3. 
bull-ant  (bfd'ant),  n.  Same  as  bull-dog  *ant. 
bullation,  n.  2.  In  hot.,  one  of  the  elevations 
which,  with  alternating  depressions,  occur  in 
considerable  numbers  nearly  parallel  with  the 
margin  of  the  lamina  of  Laminaria  bullata. 
bull-berry  (bul'ber-i),  n.  The  buffalo-berry, 
Lapargyrea  argentea.  See  Shepherdia. 
bull-block  (bul'blok),  n.  A machine  for  taper- 
ing a wire  so  that  it  can  enter  a drawing-die. 
bull-chain  (bul' chan),  n.  1.  A very  heavy 
chain  to  which  a number  of  short  chains  with 
hooks  on  one  end  and  dogs  on  the  other  are 
attached : used  to  draw  logs  from  a mill-pond 
up  a gangway. — 2.  Same  as  jack-chain. 
bull-clover  (bul'klo"ver),  n.  See  * clover. 
bull-daisy  (bul'da"zi),  n.  The  ox-eye  daisy, 
bulldog,  n.  8.  Same  as  bulldog  *ant. 
bulldozer,  n.  3.  A horizontal  geared  press 
for  bending,  shaping,  forming,  upsetting,  and 
welding  heavy  bars,  rods,  and  other  metal 
shapes.  It  consists  of  a massive  frame  which  supports 
bending-,  punching-,  and  shaping-dies,  one  die  being  con- 
trolled  by  crank-shafts  from  tile  gearing.  By  using  dou- 
ble dies,  two  bends  may  be  given  to  any  piece  of  work  at 
one  stroke  of  tire  machine. 


e 


Bulldozer. 


a,  fonning-die  sliding  on  bed ; b,  fixed  die  ; c.  c,  screws  for  adjust- 
ment of  b ; d.  d,  connecting-rods  operating  a ; e,  pulley  for  belt-de- 
livering power  \f,  controller;  g,  sample  steel  bar  bent  in  machine. 
Machine  16  feet  long. 

buller2  (bul'er),  n.  Same  as  +bull-shot. — 2. 
In  stock-raising,  a cow  of  irregular  reproduc- 
tive habit.  Sep.  Kansas  State  Board  Aqr. 
1901-1903,  p.  253. 

bullet,  n.  4.  In  poker,  an  ace : as,  a pair  of 
bullets.  [Slang. ]_Bullet  gall.  See  *yoii3.— Dum- 
dum bullet,  a half-covered  bullet  with  an  expansible  soft 
core : named  from  the  Dumdum  ammunition-works  at 
Calcutta. — Soft-nose  bullet,  a bullet  in  which  the  nose 
is  made  of  softer  metal  than  the  rest  in  order  that  it  may 
flatten  out,  or  mushroom,  on  impact, 
bullet-head  (bul'et-hed),  n.  Around  head  like 
a typical  bullet ; a person  having  such  a head, 
and,  figuratively,  a pig-headed,  obstinate  per- 
son. 

bulletin.  International  bulletin,  in  meteor.  : (a) 
The  bulletin  of  weather  telegrams  published  in  Paris  since 
1859  as  the  Bulletin  International,  (b)  The  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  United  States  army 
from  1875  to  1889,  containing  the  daily  reports  and  charts 
and  monthly  and  annual  summaries  of  the  international 
simultaneous  meteorological  observations  for  the  whole 
northern  hemisphere. 

bullet-money  (bul'et-mun"i),  n.  A Siamese 
gold  and  silver  ingot  coinage  : so  called  from 
its  form. 

bullet-wood,  n — Andaman  bullet- wood,  the  tim- 
her  of  Mimusops  littoralis,  a tree  of  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  islands  and  Tenasserim.  It  is  reddish  brown, 
close-grained,  very  hard,  durable,  and  heavy,  and  is  used 
especially  for  gun-stocks. 

bullety  (bul'et-i),  a.  [ bullet  + -vy 1 "| . Bullet- 
like as  regards  form;  shaped  like  a bullet:  as, 
a bullety  brow.  Poe,  Works,  III.  111. 
bull-fiddle  (bul'fid//l),  n.  A device  consisting 
of  a tin  can  with  a string  so  inserted  that  when 
it  is  twanged  a harsh,  noisy  tone  is  produced, 
bull-fighting  (bul'flt-ing),  n.  A sport  among 
Spaniards,  and  peoples  of  Spanish  origin,  in 
which  mounted  men  attack  bulls.  See  bull- 
fight. 


bullfinch1,  «.  This  name  is  applied  locally  to  many 
very  different  birds,  as  the  pine-grosbeak,  Pinicola  enu- 
cleator ; the  house-finch,  Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis ; 
the  black-breasted  plover,  Charadrius  squatarola ; the 
goldeneye  Glaucionetta  clangula  americana. ; etc. 
bullhead,  tl.  1 . If)  A shark  of  Tasmania  and  South 
Australia,  Heterodontus  phillipn  Lacdptde,  of  the  family 
Heterodontidse,  of  small  size  and  harmless,  with  teeth 
formed  for  crushing  shells.  Also  called  bulldog  shark, 
and  in  Sydney,  where  it  is  common,  Port  Jackson  shark. 
The  aboriginal  name  was  Mabbigan.  Austral  English. 

6.  A local  name  for  a river-mussel,  Pleuro- 
bema  sesopus,  found  in  the  Mississippi,  the  shell 
of  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pearl 
buttons. — Bear  Lake  bullhead,  a species  of  sculpin, 
Cottus  cognatus,  of  the  family  Cottidse,  found  in  Great  Bear 
Lake  and  in  the  Yukon.— Black  bullhead,  the  common 
species  of  horn-pout,  Amiurus  melas,  found  especially 
in  western  New  York  and  southwestward. — Bullhead 
shark.  See  +sharkl.— Prickly  bullhead,  a species  of 
sculpin,  Cottus  asper,  of  the  family  Cottidse,  found  in 
streams  of  the  Cascade  range.— Rocky  Mountain  bull- 
head, a species  of  sculpin,  Cottus  semiscaber,  of  tile  fam- 
ily Cottidse,  found  in  clear  streams  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

hull-headed,  a.  3.  Having  a blunt,  thick,  or 
massive  bead. — Bull- headed  rail,  a rail  which  has  a 
thick,  heavy  head,  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  metal  in  the 
cross-section  being  located  in  its  head. 

bull-headedness  (bul'hed//ed-nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  bull-h  eaded. — 2.  Figuratively, 
blind,  unreasoning  impetuosity  or  obstinacy; 
stupid  aggressiveness ; blockheadedness. 
bull-hide  (bul 'hid),  «.  The  hide  of  a bull; 
loosely,  any  very  heavy  hide  or  skin, 
bull-leader  (bul'le'der),  n.  See  *bull-ring,2. 
bull-metal  (bul'met"al),  n.  A form  of  bronze 
which  is  used  for  hydraulic  and  marine  work, 
both  in  rolled  sections  and  castings.  The 
metal  becomes  tougher  and  more  ductile  as  its 
temperature  is  increased, 
bull-nettle  (bul'net"l),  «.  A perennial  weed, 
Solatium  elseagnifoUum,  often  prickly,  which 


Bull-nettle  ( Solatium  elceagni/olntm). 
a,  upper  portion  of  a plant  in  flower  and  fruit;  b,  portion  of  a leaf 
magnified  to  show  stellate  pubescence. 

(From  Britton  and  Brown’s  “ Illus.  Flora  of  the  Northern  States 
and  Canada.”) 

causes  trouble  in  the  region  from  Kansas  to 
New  Mexico.  The  leaves  are  silvery  like 
those  of  species  of  Eleeagnus. 
bull-oak  (bul 'ok),  n.  Same  as  *belah. 
bullock-puncher  (bul'ok-punch,,er),  n.  Same 
as  * bull-puncher . 

bullock-sling  (bul 'ok -sling),  n.  A strong, 
broad  sling  of  eanvas,  employed  for  hoisting 
live  cattle  in  and  out  of  a vessel, 
bullock- wagon  (bul'ok-wag"on),  n.  A crude 
vehicle,  with  solid  plank  wheels,  drawn  by 
bullocks : used  in  South  Africa, 
bullocky  (bul' ok -i),  it. ; pi.  bullockies  (-iz). 
The  driver  of  a bullock -cart  or  -wagon. 
[Australia.] 

By  George,  Jack,  you’re  a regular  bullocky  boy. 

Rolf  Boldrewood,  Colonial  Reformer,  xii.  Austral 

[English. 

Bulloidea  (bul-o-id'e-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Bulla 
(a  genus)  + -oidea.]  ' A group  of  tectibranchi- 
ate  gasteropods  of  the  order  Opisthobranchi- 
ata.  They  have  the  more  or  less  spiral  shell  either 
external  or  internal ; epipodia  more  or  less  well  developed ; 
a broad  cephalic  shield  distinct  from  the  dorsal  region ; 
usually  no  tentacles ; and  the  eyes  sessile.  It  includes 
the  Actssonidse,  Bullidm , Doridiidse,  and  other  families, 
bullon  (bo-lon'),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  bullon,  a kind  of 
knife.  ] The  Cuban  name  of  a species  of  wrasse- 
fishes,  Scarus  croicensis,  of  the  family  Labri- 
dse,  found  about  the  West  Indies, 
bull-puncher  (bul ' punch  " hr),  n.  A bullock- 
driver.  [Australia.] 


bulrush 

bull-redfish  (bul 'red "fish),  n.  The  red-drum, 
Scisenops  ocellata,  of  the  family  Scisenidse,  a 
well-known  and  abundant  food-fish  of  the 
sandy  shores  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  See 
redfish,  4. 

buli-ring,  n.  2.  A bronze  or  copper  ring  de- 
signed to  be  inserted  in  the  septum  of  a bull’s 
nose,  and  used  to  lead  and  control  the  animal 
by  means  of  a wooden  handle  having  a snap- 
hook  at  the  end.  The  snap-hook,  when  caught  in  the 
ring,  makes  it  possible  to  lead  the  bull  in  safety.  The 
handle  is  called  a bull-leader  or  bull-staff. 

3.  The  main  part  of  the  piston  in  an  engine  ; 
the  spider  of  the  piston. 

bull-rope,  n.  2.  In  well-boring,  the  rope  on 
which  the  boring-tools  are  suspended  and 
which  operates  them:  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  it  passes  over  the  bull-wheel, 
bull-rout  (bul'rout),  n.  A seorpsenoid  fish, 
Centropogon  robustus,  found  in  Australian  wa- 
ters. 

bull’s-eye,  n.  14.  In  meteor.:  (a)  A small 
cloud  of  ruddy  aspect  which  off  the  coast  of 
South  Africa  rapidly  develops  into  a local 
storm.  (6)  The  center  of  a system  of  circular 
isobars,  such  as  characterizes  an  extensive 
storm.  The  isobars  suggest  the  appearance 
of  a target  with  its  bull's-eye.  Hence  — (c) 
The  severest  part  of  a storm  or  the  center 
of  a hurricane.— 15.  A fish  of  New  South 
Wales,  Priacanthus  macracanthus.  E.  E.  Mor- 
ris, AnstraX  English. — 16.  The  labradorite 
variety  of  feldspar,  with  a dusky  sheen.  Also 
(eiUde-bceuf.— Bull’s-eye  cringle,  lens.  See*cringle, 
Mens. 

hull-shot  (bul'shot),  n.  In  mining,  a blown- 
out  shot;  a blast  that  has  blown  out  the  tamp- 
ing. Also  buller. 

bull-staff  (bul'staf),  n.  See  *bttll-ring,  2. 
bull-tongue  (bul'tung),  n.  In  cotton-culture,  a 
heavy  plow  having  a vertical  mold-board.  It 
is  more  of  a digger  than  a plow.  [Local,  south- 
ern U.  S.] 

bull-trout,  n.  2.  Salvelinus  malma,  of  north- 
ern and  western  North  America  and  Kam- 
chatka. 

bullule  (bul'ul),w.  [LL.  bullula,  dim.  of  bulla, 
a bubble  : see  bulla.]  A minute  vesicle, 
bull-wheel,  n.  3.  In  the  machine  for  boring 
wells,  the  wheel  on  which  the  part  of  the  bull- 
rope  which  is  not  in  use  is  wound.  It  usually 
consists  of  a drum  with  a wheel  on  each  eDd.’ 
bully1,  n.  6.  In  field-hockey,  the  beginning  of 
a game  and  the  starting  of  each  goal.  A 
player  from  each  side  stands  facing  the  side- 
line, and  strikes  first  the  ground  and  then  the 
stick  of  his  opponent  alternately  three  times, 
after  which  either  player  may  strike  the  ball : 
as  soon  as  it  is  so  struck  the  hall  is  in  play. — 
7t.  A foot-ball  scrimmage.—  8.  The  foreman 
or  boss  of  a logging-camp.  [U.  S.] 
bully3  (bul'i),  n.  [F.  bouilli,  boiled  beef  : see 
bouilli.  The  E.  use  is  proh.  often  associated 
with  bull1.]  Canned  or  pickled  beef.  Also 
attrib.,  as  bully  beef. 

Anything  more  ridiculous  than  the  possibility  of  my  re- 
turn to  Africa  never  occurred  to  me  as  I wearily  munched 
my  ration  of  everlasting  bully  beef  and  rice  during  the 
Matabele  war  of  1896. 

E.  S.  Grogan,  in  Geog.  Jour.,  Aug.,  1900,  p.  431. 

bully4  (bul'i),  n,  [An  assumed  sing,  of  bullis 
(sometimes  written  bullies),  a form  of  bullace, 
q.  v.]  The  bullace  or  sloe. 
bully6  (bul'i),  n.  [Prob.  a different  applica- 
tion, alluding  to  the  similar  fruit,  of  bully*, 
either  directly  or  in  the  compound  bully-tree.] 
Same  as  bully-tree.  Also  called  bully-bay  and 
bully-berry  tree. 

bullyism  (bul'i-izm),  n.  The  practices  aud 
conduct  of  a bully. 

The  Outises  who  practice  this  species  of  bullyism  are, 
as  a matter  of  course,  anonymous. 

Poe,  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Other  Plagiarists, Works, III.  320. 

bully:off  (bul-i-of'),  n.  In  field-hockey,  the 
starting  of  the  game.  See  +bidly1,  6. 
bulpiss  (bul'pis),  n.  [Native  in  Nicaragua.] 
A cutaneous  affection,  probably  parasitic,  en- 
demic among  the  Mosquito  Indians  in  Nicara- 
gua. Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  516. 
bulrush,  K.^AIkall  bulrush.  See  American  irbid- 
rush. — American  bulrush,  Scirpus  Americanus , a 
species  widely  diffused  in  North  America,  sometimes 
called  three-square  in  allusion  to  its  triangular  stem,  and 
chair-maker's  bulrush,  doubtless  with  reference  to  its 
use.  In  the  West,  often  called  alkali  bidrush  because  it 
endures  alkali  soils.— Chair-maker’s  bulrush.  See 
American  -kbulrush.—  Great  bulrush,  Scirpus  locust ria. 
See  Scirpus.  — Prairie  bulrush,  Scirpus  campestris,  a 
species  with  a three-angled  stem,  lower  than  the  stem  of 
the  American  bulrush , found  on  wet  prairies  from  Mani- 


bulrush 

toba  to  Mexico.  — Salt-marsh  bulrush,  Scirput  robus- 
ttu,  a stout  species  found  on  the  North  American  coast 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Texas, 
bultong  (bul' tong),  n.  See  biltong. 

Bulwark  plain.  See  *plain i. 
bum1,  n.  XI.  a.  Of  poor  quality ; low-down : as, 
U 8^0W’  a ^um  Pel^ormanee-  [Slang. 

Bumba  rubber.  See  * rubber . 
burnbarge  (bum'barj),  n.  Same  as  bumboat. 
bumble,  n.  3.  A jumble  or  confused  heap; 
confusion. — 4.  An  awkward  person. 

Hadst  thou  taen  aff  some  drowsy  burmnle, 

Wha  can  do  naught  but  fyke  an’  fumble, 

Twad  been  nae  plea. 

Burns,  On  a Scotch  Bard,  at  4. 
Bumble  flower-beetle.  See  'kjlower-beetle. 
bumblebee,  n.—  Trumpeter  bumblebee,  an  indi- 
vidual worker  in  a colony  of  bumblebees  whose  function 
it  is  to  awaken  the  others  in  the  early  morning. 
bumbo2  (bum'bo),  n.  A native  name  in  Sierra 
Leone  for  a fragrant  resin  resembling  incense, 
which  is  yielded  by  the  bumbo- or  bungo-tree, 
Daniellia  thurifera,  as  a result  of  punctures  of 
the  twigs  and  branches  by  an  insect.  See 
bungo-tree. 

bumboating  (bum'bot-ing),  n.  The  business 
of  a bumboat-man  (or -woman).  Marryat. 
bummer,  n.  3.  A small  truck  with  two  low 
wheels  and  a long  pole,  used  in  skidding  logs. 
Also  called  a drag-cart. 

bumming  (bum'ing),  H.  In  mining:  (a)  The 
heaving  or  rising  of  the  floor.  (6)  The  emit- 
ting of  a hollow  sound  when  struck.  [Scotch.] 
bump2,  n.  6.  In  cricket,  the  act  of  rising 
higher  than  usual  from  the  pitch  after  being 
bowled:  said  of  the  ball. 
bumper1,  n.  3.  A species  of  pompano-like 
fish,  Chloroscombrus  chrysurus,  of  the  family 
Carangidse,  found  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast 
and  about  Cuba.  Also  called  casabe.  [Baha- 
mas.]— 4.  In  felt-hat  manuf.,  a machine  used 
for  consolidating  the  felted  material.— 5.  In 
Eng.  whist,  a rubber  of  8 points. 
bumper2,  a.  Brimming;  abundant;  very  good; 
as,  a bumper  crop. 

bumper2,  v.  I.  trans.  2.  To  toast  by  drink- 
ing off  a bumper. 

II.  intrans.  To  drink  bumpers:  as,  “we  all 
sang  and  bumpered  away,”  M.  Scott,  Tom 
Cringle,  p.  510. 

bumper8  (bum'p6r),  n.  In  pianoforte-making, 
same  as  * counter -check,  2. 
bumping-table  (bump'ing-ta//bl),  n.  In  min- 
ing, a concentrating-table  with  a jolting  mo- 
tion. Also  bump-table.  Coal  and  Metal  Miners’ 
Pocketbook. 

bump-joint  (bump'joint),  n.  A joint  for  fast- 
ening flanges  on  pipes  by  expanding  or  bump- 
ing the  end  of  the  pipe  into  a recess  in  the 
flange,  thus  preventing  the  flange  from  null- 
ing off. 

bumpkinet  (bump'kin-et*),  n.  [ bumpkin  + 
-et1.]  A little  bumpkin.  [Rare.] 


grass,  principally  Hilaria  mutica ; also  several  other 
grasses  of  different  genera.— Early  bunch-grass, 
adily  " ' 


bunt-rush 


buttresses  of  gigantic  spurs  which  intersect  the  glaciers 
of  the  mighty  ranges  on  either  hand  — where  the  wind 
whistles  down  with  the  force  of  steam  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  ice,  we  were  once,  to  use  a familiar  term,  fairly 
bunkered.  Qeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIIL  474. 


® — ijoiiy  UUXXCXl-glctSS,  a 

tender  grass,  hatonia  obtusata,  readily  eaten  by  cattle, 
ranging  across  the  American  continent  and  valuable 
where  abundant.— Feather  bunch-grass,  a slender 
grass,  Stvpa  viridula,  growing  in  and  along  the  Rocky 

Mountains.  It  is  the  best  of  its  genus  for  hay,  flee  from  bunker-COal  (bun'kfr-kol),  n.  Coal  carried  in 

its  own  use « disti^!^ 

mountain-grass  of  the  western  United  States.— Pine  ,eoa,  carried  as  cargo. 

bunch-grass,  the  sheep’s  fescue,  Festuca  ovina.  [North-  bunkering  (bung'kfer-ing),  n.  The  act  of  stow- 
westem  United  States.]— Wire  bunch-grass,  a wheat-  ing  the  bunkers  with  coal  - the  oneration  of 
grass  of  the  western  United  States,  Agropyron  diverges,  filling  the  coal-bunkers  ’ °Peratl011 
indicating  agricultural  value.— Woodland  bundi-  1..1  u i o , m™,', 

grass,  Eragrostis  glomerata,  a useful  summer  grass  of  DuAK-flOOK  ( bungk  huk),  n.  The  hook,  at 
moist  grounds  in  the  Gulf  States.  tached  to  the  end  of  the  bunk  on  a logging, 

bunching  (bun'ching),  n.  In  sugar-beet  grow-  car,  which  may  be  raised  to  hold  the  logs  in 
mg,  same  as  blocking.  place  or  lowered  to  release  them, 

bunch-oyster  (bunch  'ois'tbr),  n.  A wild  oys-  bunk-load  (bungk'lod),  n.  A load  of  logs  not 
ter  found  growing  in  clusters.  Same  as  coon-  over  one  log  deep,  that  is,  one  in  which  every 
oyster.  ]0g  rests  ou  the  bunks. 

bunch-word  (bunch'werd),  ».  A word  formed  bunk-spike  (bungk'spik),  n.  Oue  of  the  sharp, 
by  bunching  several  words  together,  that  is,  spikes  set  upright  in  the  bunks  of  a logging- 


Sir  D. 


in  technical  phrase,  by  agglutination. 

Wilson,  Prehistoric  Man,  II.  136. 
bund2  (bunt),  n.  [G-.,  < binden  = E.  bind.  The 
noun  answers  in  meaning  to  E.  bandf  bond L] 

A league,  society,  or  association : as,  Sanger- 
bund,  a ‘ singing  association  ’ ; a shooting  bund. 

The  institution  of  revolver  shooting  is  regarded  likely 
to  create  much  interest,  as  many  members  of  the  bunds 
favor  this  sort  of  work. 

Forest  and  Stream,  Jan  24,  1903,  p.  78.  

scaffold  bun-okra  (bun'6-kra),  n.  [Said  to  be  native 
m Bengal.]  The  name  in  India  of  two  cosmo 


bunding  (bun'ding),  n.  A staging  or 
in  a mine-level  for  carrying  debris, 
bundle,  n — Aberrant  bundle,  a collection  of  nerve 
fibers  in  the  callosa]  gyrus.— Anterior  marginal  bun- 
dle, the  anterior  portion  of  the  descending  cerebellar 
tract  m the  spinal  cord.— Bundle  of  Vlcq  d’Azyr  a 
collection  of  nerve-fibers  around  the  anterior  nucleus  of 
the  optic  thalamus.— Gratiolet’s  bundle,  a band  of 
nerve- libers  which  pass  from  the  optic  thalamus  to  the 
optic  center  in  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  brain.—  Ground 

hnnrilft.  nnft  of  two  crrmina  rtf  narvo  : . 


sled  to  hold  the  logs  in  place. 

Bunodes  (bu-no'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  ftowudw 
< / lovvog , a mound,  hill,  + elSog,  form.]  A ge- 
nus of  merostomatous  crustaceans  belonging 
to  the  family  Hemiaspidse  of  the  order  Synxi . 
phosura.  They  have  a semicircular  cephalothorax.  no 
eyes  and  no  facial  sutures,  abdomen  divided  into  six 
anterior  broad  segments,  four  posterior  narrow  segments* 
and  an  acuminate  telson.  The  genus  occurs  in  Upper  Si- 
lurian rocks  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 


politan  malvaceous  shrubs,  Triumfetta  rhom 
boidea  and  TJrena  lobata.  See  *aramina,  *Cee 
sar-weed,  Triumfetta,  and  TJrena. 
bunolophodont  (bu-no-lof'o-dont),  a.  Having 
tuberculate  teeth  in  which  the  tubercles  are 
arranged  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  cross- 
crests. 


— mam.— mrouna  crests. 

bundle,  one  of  two  groups  of  nerve-fibers,  anterior  and  hnnnwr  ihn  „ rn  i,  , 

lateral,  forming  part  of  the  lateral  tract  of  the  spinal  Dlln0_w  (ou-nou  ),  n.  [Also  bunnow.  Hind. 


muuvuv,  vnu  v.  ovvxa  giuups  u i nei  vc-nuers,  anterior  and 
lateral,  forming  part  of  the  lateral  tract  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Lenhossek’s  bundle,  the  ascending  root  of  the 
glossopharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves.— Meyn — 1,~ 
bundle,  a collection  of  nerve-fibers  connecting  the 
glion  interpedunculare  and  ganglion  habenul®. 


lert’s 

gan- 


bundling-press  (bun'^grp^rr  A ma-  JAnglo-IndUu.] 

chine  for  compressing  yarns  or  textile  mate-  Bunsen  combustion-furnace, 
rials  into  packages  for  shipment.  ‘ 

bundling- wire  (bun'dling- wir),  n.  Baling- 
wire;  wire  used  for  securing  bundles  or  bales, 
bundobust  (bun'do-bust),  n.  [Also  bandobast. 

Hind.  Pers.  band-o-bast,  ‘ tying  and  binding.’] 

System;  discipline;  orderliness.  Yule:  Kip- 
ling. [Anglo-Indian.] 

bung8  (bung),  a.  and  adv.  [Also  bong.  Native 
Australian  bong,  die.]  Dead.-To  go  bung.  («) 
r?  d‘e:,a8’  “suppose  you  go  bung,  then  you  go  to  heaven.” 

[Australia.]  (o)  To  fail;  go  to  smash;  collapse;  become 

vv.e  ba"-ki  -aa  °:0ne  bun!t , Slang’1  short  distan- 
bung-lathe  (bung  laTH),  n.  A lathe  specially  hunt,1  n 2 

ermirvrvoH  IV.,.  l .1  J ouuu  , ■ <2. 


banao,  preparation,  embellishment,  decoration, 
< banana,  paint,  varnish,  gild.]  A mere  fabri- 
cation; anything  that  is  fictitious;  a sham. 
[Anglo-Indian.] 

— eudiometer, 

ete.  See  * combustion-furnace,  *eudiometer,  etc. 

Bunsen’s  and  Roscoe’s  photometer.  See 

^photometer. 

bunt1,  v.  II. 

trans.  In  base- 
ball, to  block 
(the  ball)  with 
the  hat,  so  that 
it  goes  to  the 
ground  and 
rolls  only  a 
short  distance. 


—--o  “w*  ~ u-x.  iOjUAJC  opt 

equipped  for  turning  bungs  for  barrels, 
bungy  (bung'i),  n.  [Hind,  bhangi .]  An  Anglo- 
Indian  term  peculiar  to  Bombay,  denoting  a 
servant  of  the  low  class  of  sweepers  : equiva- 
lent to  mehtar,  a scavenger  in  Bengal. 


blunt  stone  ar- 
row-head with 
rounded  edge  in 
place  of  a point. 


Bunt. 


Foul  bunt,  in  base-ball,  a hit  which 


1 . , rr,  * uui  uuuit.  in  vuw-vau. 

goes  outside  of  the  fair-lines  or  is  hit  unfairly. 


Peggy  was  a little  vulgar  bumpkinet. 

Times  (London),  Jan.  12,  1881. 

bunch1,  n.  7.  In  mining,  the  expanded  por- 
tion of  a pipe-line ; a place  where  the  pipe 
does  not  maintain  a uniform  cross-section, 
but  is  expanded — Miners’ bunches,  circumscribed 
edematous  infiltrations  in  various  parts  of  the  surface  in 
cases  of  ankylostomiasis.  Nature,  Sept.  22,  1904,  p.  520. 
bunch1  v.  t.  2.  In  sugar-beet  growing,  see 
*blockt,  i).  t.,  8.— To  bunch  a load,  in  lumbering,  to 
encircle  several  logs  with  a chain  and  load  them  at  once 
by  steam  or  horse-power.— To  bunch  logs,  to  collect 
logs  m one  place  for  loading. 

buncher  (bun'cher),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  bunches ; specifically,  an  attachment 
to  a mower  designed  to  collect  the  clover, 
grass,  etc.,  as  fast  as  it  is  cut,  and  to  deliver 
it  in  regular  lots  called  bunches,  it  consists  of 
a series  of  steel  bands  trailing  on  the  ground  behind  the 
cutter-bar,  and  a rear  stop  or  gate  composed  of  steel  rods 
resembling  a hay-rake.  The  grass,  cut  by  the  mower, 
falls  on  the  buncher  and  is  prevented  from  reaching  the 
ground  by  the  gate.  When  the  buncher  is  full  the  gate 
is  released  by  the  operator,  and  the  grass  is  delivered  in  a 
compact  bundle  called  a bunch.— Asparagus-buncher 
a self-locking  cylindric,  hinged  holder  in  which  asparagus- 
stems  are  placed  and  compressed  and  tied  into  convenient 
and  uniform  bunches  for  transportation.  It  has  a guide 
for  the  knife  used  in  trimming  off  the  end  of  the  bunch. 
— Siae-aelivery  buncher,  a form  of  buncher  designed 
to  deliver  the  grass  at  the  side  of  the  mower  instead  of  at 
the  back.  See  'kwindrower. 

bunch-evergreen  ihuneb'ev’er-gren),  ».  See 
★ evergreen . 

bunch-grass,  n.  2.  In  general,  any  grass 
which  grows  in  scattered  tufts  or  bunches  as 
distinguished  from  one  which  forms  a continu- 
ous sod.  Pound  and  Clements Black  bunch- 


, . 1 ....  — o — — o — • wncojvic  ui  tut;  lair-ni 

b.v5La/r;ee  • (l3UI1!a  r.0)’  *;  [A,ls<?  bunjary,  bin-  bunt2  V.  i.-Bunt  up ! (naut.),  an  order  given  in  furl- 

jari  ee,  bmjarry,  benjary  (<  Hind,  banjdri ; adj. ),  “'8  sail  to  haul  the  built  of  the  squaresail  up  on  the  yard 

prop,  bunjara,  _ < Hind,  banjara,  in  Bombay  by  ald  01  th®  buntlil>es- 
vanjdrd,  a grain-merchant,  grain-carrier,  < buntal  (bun-tal'),  n.  [Philippine  name.] 

Skt.  bauij,^  trade  (see  banyan)  + -kara,  suffix  1;v,“"  r-..—  n -s-’—  — * ■ 


of  agent.]  In  India,  a grain-merchant; 
carrier  of  grain, 
bunk,  n.  3.  The  cross-beam  on  which  the 
logs  rest  on  a log-car  or  truck.  [U.  S.]— 4. 
A log-car  or  truck.  [U.  S.] 

To  place  upon  the  hunks: 


To  make  off;  run  away; 
Same  as  *toggle- 


bunk1,  v.  II.  trans. 
as,  to  bunk  a log. 
bunk2  (bungk),  v.  i. 
decamp.  [Colloq.] 
bunk-ebain  (bungk'cban),  n. 
chain. 

bunker1,  n.  4.  pi.  The  coal  carried  in  bunk- 
ers for  consumption  on  board  ship.  See  coal- 
bunker. 

bunker1  (bung'ker),  v.  t.  1.  Naut.,  to  load 
(coal)  into  a steamer’s  bunkers  for  its  own  use 
as  distinguished  from  loading  it  as  cargo. 
The  export  of  coal  from  Natal  in  1901  amounted  to  204 

1ft  tnne  nf  tirhinh  r. r.  nert  v- . . ... , 1 , . . 
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hber  prepared  from  the  petioles,  or  leaf-stems, 
of  the  talipot  or  buri  palm  (Corypha  umbracu- 
lifera),  from  which  hats  of  the  finest  quality 
are  made  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  See  *buri 
and  talipot. 

hunter2  (bun'ter),  a.  and  n.  [Short  for  G. 
bunter-sandstein,  ‘variegated  sandstone’  (see 
bunting 4).]  I.  a.  In  geol.,  noting  the  lowest 
division  or  group  of  strata  in  the  Triassic  sys- 
tem in  Europe.  The  word  has  reference  to  the  varie- 
gated colors  of  these  strata.  The  lower  division  of  the 
Bunter  is  a sandstone  several  hundred  feet  thick  (also 
locally  known  as  the  Vosgeman,  grin  des  Vosges,  and  grin 
bmarri),  resting  conformably  on  the  uppermost  layers  of 
the  Permian  (Zechstein)  and  passing  insensibly  into  them. 
The  middle  and  upper  divisions,  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet 
thick,  are  sandstones  passing  into  dolomites  and  red  and 
green  marls,  the  upper  beds  being  known  in  Germany  as 
the ‘Roth.  The  Bunter  is  overlain  by  the  Muschelkalk 
m the  German  Triassic  Basin  and  by  the  Keuper  in  Great 
Britain. 

II.  n.  [cap.]  The  bunter-sandstein  division. 


788  tons,  of  which  65,757  tons  were  exported  from  Durban  „ D.  ».  [cap.]  The  1 

by  sea,  1,865  tons  overland  to  Orange  River  and  Transvaal  Bunte  S azotometer.  See  *asotometer. 
colonies,  and  241,166  tons  were  bunkered  by  vessels  at  Dur-  bunting6  (bun'ting),  a.  and  n,  [Related  to 
b rimer.,  Jan.  17,  1903,  p.  36.  buntingl  as  bunchl  to  bunch2.  Ct  bunting™ 

2.  In  golf,  to  place  (a  ball)  in  play  in  a difficult  w->  3*]  I.  Short  and  thick-set.  [Prov.  Eng.j 
position,  from  which  it  must  be  played  out;  to  II.  n.  A short  and  thick-set  person.  [Prov. 
strike  (a  ball)  into  a bunker:  said  also  of  the  Eng.] 

Rmmethrll0Se-l)a^ is  uCe<?*~ ^ To  be  bunkered  bunting7  (bun'ting),  n.  [Prob.  another  use 

Britf]C0mm011 8hrimp’ 

In  the  leng  nan-ow  ice-bound  valleys  which  lead  up  Buntline  lizard.  See  * lizard. 
from  the  Hindu  Kush  to  the  Pamirs,  where  one  can  only  built-rush  (bunt-rush'),  n.  In  foot-ball,  a rush 
see,  towering  thousands  of  feet  above,  the  lower  knobs  and  made  by  all  the  attacking  side  at  once. 


bunyip 

bunjrip  (bun'yip)  »• 

nal  Australian.  J 1.  A fa  Dulous  animal  supposed,  applied  to  several  species  of  Acaena  or  their  fruits.  See 
to  inhabit  water-holes  and  rivers.  [Australia.]  kbiddy-bid  and  sheep-pest,  2. 

Certain  large  fossil  bones,  found  in  various  parts  of  bur1  (ber),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  burred,  ppr.  bur - 
Australia  Felix,  have  been  referred  by  the  natives,  when  ring,  {bur1, 11.  ] 1.  I O extract  (burs  ana  Other 

consulted  on  the  subject  by  the  colonists,  to  a huge  ani-  extraneous  matter)  from  (wool)  by  chemical 

mal  of  extraordinary  appearance,  called  in  some  districts  mochnnionl  .neons 2 To  use  a dental  bur 

the  Bunyup,  in  others  the  Kianpraty,  which  they  assert  ?r  mechanical  means.  A X o use  a dental  Dur 

to  be  still  alive.  It  is  described  as  of  amphibious  char-  m the  excavation  or  (a  tooth-cavity). 

acter,  inhabiting  deep  rivers,  and  permanent  water-holes,  bur1  (ber),  71.  [Also&ttrr;  < Hind,  bar.]  The 

having  a round  head,  an  elongated  neck,  with  a body  and  Indian  name  for  the  banian-tree. 

tail  resembling  an  ox.  _ Quoted  in  Austral  buranhem  (bo-riin-yem'),  n.  [Native  name.] 

[English. 


W.  Westyarth,  Australia  Felix,  p.  391. 


2.  An  impostor.  [Australia.] 
buoy,  w.— Automatic  buoy,  either  a bell-buoy  or  a 
whistling-buoy,  which  is  operated  by  the  action  of  the 
waves. — Electric  buoy,  a buoy  which  carries  an  elec- 
tric lamp.— Luminous  buoy,  a buoy  provided  with 


either  an  electric  or  a gas  lamp  carried  on  a stand  at 
the  top.— Spherical  buoy,  a buoy  in  the  shape  of  a 
globe.— Swinging-buoys,  a number  of  mooring-buoys 
placed  more  or  less  in  a circle  as  a convenience  in  swing-  BlirdiehOUSe  group.  See  * group1. 
ing  a ship  around  to  different  points  of  the  compass  when  Burdigalian  Stage.  See  *stage. 
it  is  being  adjusted  or  compensated  for  dev.at.cn  bureau,  «. -Bureau  of  Accounts,  a division  of  the 

buoyancy,  »•- Curve  Of  buoyancy  m naval  arch.,*  U^itedltates  Department  of  State,  charged  with  depart, 
curve  W _ose m ma_es  are f * area  . o ^ lKn0,th  nf  , • nmnt  aPProP™‘““B™de 'indMto;1*- 


up  to  the  load  water-line  at  each  point  in  the  length  of  i 
vessel.  This  curve  represents  the  longitudinal  distribu- 
tion of  the  buoyancy  of  the  ship,  and  its  area  the  total 
buoyancy  or  displacement. — Reserve  Of  buoyancy,  in 
naval  arch.,  the  volume  of  a vessel  above  the  water-line 
which  can  be  considered  as  part  of  the  water-tight  hull. 

It  is  usually  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  total  volume 
of  the  vessel  or  total  buoyancy,  and  is  thus  a measure  of 
the  additional  weight  which  could  be  placed  on  the  ship 
before  she  would  sink  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  thus,  to 
a certain  extent,  a measure  of  the  seaworthiness  of  the 
vessel.— Total  buoyancy,  in  naval  arch.,  the  total  float- 
ing-power of  the  water-tight  hull  of  a vessel  (including  its 
own  weight)  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  about  to  sink  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water. 

buoying  (boi'ing),  n.  The  act  of  sustaining  or 
keeping  afloat ; support. 

Without  some  such  buoyiny  as  M.  Simon’s  he  would  be 
likely  to  let  Caro  and  Chevalier  sink  altogether. 

Athenaeum,  July  8,  1893,  p.  62. 

buoy-safe  (boi'saf),  n.  A large,  floating  me- 
tallic vessel  divided  into  compartments  for 
protecting  merchandise  against  water, 
buphthalmia  (buf-thal'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Or. 

* j3ovtp0a?po^,  ox-eyed, </3oiic,  ox,+  ixpBaXgdg,  eye.] 
Forward  projection  of  the  iris  and  cornea 
caused  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  vitreous 
humor.  See  buph  thalmos. 
buphthalmic  (bnf-thal'mik),  a.  Relating  to 
or  affected  with  buphthalmia.  Lancet,  July 
11,  1903,  p.  101. 

buplever  'bu-plev'er),  n.  [Appar.  from  a Sp. 
form  of  the  NL.  bupleurum.']  Any  plant  of 
the  umbelliferous  genus  Bupleurum.  The  most 
noticeable  species  is  the  hare's-ear  or  thoronchwax,  Bu- 
pleurumrotundifolium,  naturalized  In  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

bur1 , n.  14.  An  abn  ormal  outgrowth  of  wood, 
frequently  of  large  size,  occurring  on  the  trunk 
or  branch  of  a tree,  usually  as  the  result  of 
some  injury.  See  burl1,  2. 

Turning  now  to  outgrowths  of  a woody  nature,  the 
well-known  burrs,  or  “knaurs,”  so  common  on  elms  and 
other  trees  are  cases  in  point  They  are  due  to  some  in- 
jury— e.  g.,  bruising  by  a cartwheel,  insects — having 
started  a callus  on  which  adventitious  buds  arise,  or  to 
the  destruction  of  buds  at  an  early  stage. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  577. 
Bathurst  bur, the  spiny  clot-bur  or  cockle-bur, Xanthium 
spinosum.  See  Xanthium.—  Creeping  bur,  an  ambro- 
siaceous  weed,  Gaertneria  discolor,  spreading  by  creeping 
rootstocks.  It  is  found  over  the  southern  part  of  the 
Great  Plains  region.— French  bur.  Same  as  French 
bur  stone  (which  see,  under  bur  stone).  — Paraguay  bur, 
either  of  two  composite  weeds,  Acanthospermum  xanthi- 
oides,  from  Brazil  (also  called  sheep-bur),  and  A.  humile, 
from  the  West  Indies,  both  introduced  into  the  southern 
United  States.  Their  bur-like  fruits  are  damaging  to 
wool.— Sheep-bur.  See  Paraguay  kbur.—  Spanish 
bur,  a malvaceous  plant,  Urena  lobata,  with  a bristly 


burking 

other  documents.— Bureau  Of  Soils,  a branch  of  tha 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  charged  with 
the  investigation  of  soils  in  their  relation  to  agriculture. 
Among  its  subjects  are  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  soils,  the  materials  and  methods  of  artificial  fertil- 
ization, the  reclamation  of  old  lands,  alkali  problems, 
and  the  adaptations  of  particular  soils,  the  study  of  the 
last  involving  a Soil  Survey,  in  which  are  mapped  the 
soils  of  particular  agricultural  regions.  — Bureau  of 
Standards,  a division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  which  is  charged  with  the  custody  and 
investigation  of  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure. — 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  a division  of  the 
United  States  Navy  DepartmentTcharged  with  matters 

. . , . -f> „ n- relating  to  the  steam-machinery  of  vessels. — Bureau  Of 

A name  applied  in  Brazil  to  a large  tree  oi  the  supplies  and  Accounts,  a division  of  the  United  States 
family  Sapotacese,  Pradosia  lactescens , the  Navy  Department,  charged  with  matters  relating  to 
thick,  sweet  bark  of  which  is  used  in  medicine  clothing,  provisions,  and  other  stores.— Bureau  of  the 
nf  TnnriP«iq  hark  Thp  trrr  virlds  Census,  a division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
under  the  name  or  monesia  oarK.  1 he  tree  yiems  Commerce  which  is  charged  with  the  taking  of  the 

a very  hard  wood,  used  i n sh 1 1 a°  Aicn  census.— Bureau  Of  Trade  Relations,  a division  of  the 

roasted  seeds  a beverage  like  coffee  is  prepaied.  s United  States  Department  of  State,  charged  with  the  in- 

called  guranhem . and  casca-doce.  See  monesia.  structions  for  consular  reports  and  with  the  transmission 

burbling  (ber  bung),  n.  The  ceremony  Ol  ad-  cf  such  reports,  and  with  the  compilation  of  various  in- 
mitting  a young  man  to  the  privileges  of  man-  formation  with  regard  to  trade.— Bureau  of  Yards  and 
hood.  Also  burbonq.  [New  South  Wales.]  Docks,  a division  of  theUnited  States  Navy  Department, 
y l j charged  with  the  care  of  docks,  wharves,  navy- yards, 

Some  Australian  tribes  have  typical  and  elaborate  in-  and  gimilar  matters.— Children’s  Bureau,  an  office  of 
itiative  ceremonies,  called  Burbung  or  Bora,  for  their  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  which  is 
adolescents.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  240.  charged  with  the  investigation  of  matters  pertaining  to 

Km*  Miicpl  (hor'chiz^pn  n A three-edffed  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life.  The  results  of  in- 
Dur-cnisel  (Der  cniz  ei),  n.  a mree  eugeu  vestiRation8  may  be  pubii8hed  with  the  approval  of  the 

chisel  used  to  clear  out  the  corners  Ot  mor-  secretary  of  the  department.  It  was  established  in 
tises.  1912. — Consular  Bureau,  a division  of  the  United 

bur-clover  (ber'klo^ver),  n.  Either  of  two  States  Department  of  State,  in  charge  of  consular  cor- 
species  of  medic  Medicago Arabica  and  M.  den- 

ticulata , SO  called  Irom  their  prickly  spiral  Department  of  State,  ill  charge  of  diplomatic  correspon- 
seed-cases.  Both  are  valuable  forage-plants,  the  former  dence. — International  Bureau  of  the  American  Re- 
extensively  introduced  in  the  eastern  United  States,  the  publics,  a bureau  established  to  promote  closer  relations 
latter  in  California,  where  it  furnishes  an  important  late-  among  the  republics  in  America.  It  is  charged  with  car- 
summer  feed.  Since  the  burs  become  entangled  in  wool,  rying  out  the  mandates  of  the  international  American 
the  smooth  bur-clover,  more  properly  snail-clover , M.  ru-  conferences,  and  is  the  custodian  of  their  archives.  — 
gosa,  is  preferred  for  sheep-ranges.  Passport  Bureau,  a division  of  the  United  States  De- 

bur-cucumber  (ber'ku^kum-b^r),  n.  See  *CU-  partment  of  State,  charged  with  the  issuing  of  passports. 

cumber.  bureaucratism  (bu-ro'kra-tizm),  n.  Govern- 

burdekin-vine  (bur'de-kin-vin),  n.  A name  ment  by  bureaus;  officialism:  as,  Russian 
applied  in  Australia  to  a grapevine,  Vitisopaca,  bureaucratism. 

bearing  large  edible  tubers  and  pungent  ber- burette,  n — Constant-volume  burette,  a burett* 
& & r ° connected  directly  with  a mercury  reservoir  and  with  a 

ripR-  barometer.  By  adjusting  the  reservoir  the 

gas  in  the  burette  is  made  to  occupy  the  Ft 

volume  indicated  by  some  fiducial  mark. 

The  difference  of  level  between  the  mercury 
in  the  burette  and  the  top  of  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  barometer  indicates  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  gas  when  occupying  a 
known  or  definite  volume.  From  this  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  volume  of  the  gas  at 
normal  pressure.— Explosion  burette,  a 
form  of  burette  used  in  gas  analysis. 


division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
charged  with  investigation  of  matters  relating  to  the 
raising  of  live  stock,  with  inspection  of  live  stock,  and 

with  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  0 i 

value  to  this  industry  and  allied  industries. —Bureau  blir^TR  (bor  ga),  n.  [Appar.  a dial. 

” var.  of  Russ,  purga:  see  purga.  \ A 

storm  of  wind  and  sleet  in  Alaska. 
This  storm  is  similar  to  the  purga  of  Russia 
and  Siberia  in  which  fine  snow  or  snow-sand 
is  raised  by  the  wind  a few  feet  from  the 
ground  and  whirled  rapidly  around.  Not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  blizzard  of  North 
America  which  is  characterized  by  less  snow, 
greater  cold,  and  fiercer  winds.  Also  spelled 
boorga. 


of  Appointments,  a division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State,  charged  with  appointments  to 
office,  with  commissions,  etc.,  and  with  the  care  of  the 
great  seal.— Bureau  of  Chemistry,  a division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  charged  with 
investigation  of  food-products  and  fertilizers.— Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Repair,  a division  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Department,  charged  with  the  construction 
and  repair  of  vessels. — Bureau  of  Corporations,  a 
division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 


Explosion 

Burette. 


which  is  charged  with  the  investigation  of  corporations  , „ 1 /va-  o-5' tort  « TNT, 

and  joint-stock  companies,  and  with  the  publication  of  burgator  (ber  ga  tor},  n.  L-N Xu, 

information  relating  to  them. — Bureau  of  Equipment,  equiv.  to  burgulator : see  burglar .] 
a division  of  the  United  States  Navy  Department,  charged  \ burglar. 

with  the  equipment  of  vessels  and  with  the  care  of  the  vlirp-'hpr  n 3 In  South  Africa,  a 
Naval  Observatory,  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  Hydro-  Durgner,  . u 

graphic  Office,  etc.— Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Same  as  citizen  of  the  Transvaal  or  of  the  Orange 
United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Free  State. 

See  commission.  — Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  a ‘bur-head  (ber'hed),  n.  A plant  of  the  alis- 
division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  State,  charged  maceous  genus  Echinodorus.  The  fruits  form 
with  the  publication  of  consular  and  other  foreign  trade  ,,  , ® -i-i 

reports.— Bureau  of  Forestry,  a division  of  the  United  small,  bur-like  heads. 

States  Department  of  Agriculture,  charged  with  the  in-  burhel,  n.  bame  as  ’"Oharal. 
vestigation  of  matters  relating  to  forestry.  Officially  bliri  (bo-re'),  n.  [Philippine  name.] 


known  as  the  Forest  Service. — Bureau  Of  Immigration, 
a division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
which  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating 
to  immigration  and  Chinese  exclusion  and  to  alien  con- 
tract-labor.— Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives,  a 
division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  department  correspondence 
and  with  the  archives. — Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  a 
division  of  the  United  States  War  Department,  charged 
with  matters  relating  to  the  civil  government  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  with  certain  records  of  various  insular 
affairs.— Bureau  Of  Intelligence.  Same  as  intelligence 
department  (which  see,  under  intelligence). — Bureau  Of 


^ _ The  tali- 
pot palm,  Conjpha  umbraculifera , of  great 
economic  importance.  The  blades  of  the  large  fan- 
shaped leaves  yield  a material  for  mats,  sacks,  and  thatch ; 
the  vascular  fiber  of  their  petioles,  called  buntal,  is  the 
material  from  which  the  celebrated  buntal  hats  are  braided ; 
the  sap,  collected  by  cutting  off  the  immature  inflorescence, 
yields  a cider-like  drink,  molasses,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  a 
distilled  liquor  called  vino ; the  small  edible  fruit  is  made 
into  preserves ; and  the  starchy  pith  of  the  trunk  yields  a 
kind  of  sago  called  yoro.  It  is  from  this  palm  that  the 
island  of  Burias  in  the  Philippine  archipelago  takes  its 
name.  See  talipot.  [Philippine  Is.) 


Labor  Statistics,  a division  of  the  United  States  De-  Burial  Society.  See  * society . 
partment  of  Labor,  charged  with  the  investigation  of  burial-aisle  (ber'i  - al  -il"),  n.  All  aisle,  in  a 
matters  pertaining  to  labor,  and  with  the  publication  of  , , th  religious  building,  under  which 

bulletins  and  other  information  relating  to  labor. — Bureau  uiuitu  ui  utuci  icugiu  ° 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  a division  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Department,  charged  with  laboratories,  hos- 
pitals, dispensaries,  and  medical  supplies. — Bureau  Of 
Mines,  a division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

the  Interior,  charged  with  the  investigation  of  the  _ . , Qi  b:i\ 

methods  of  mining,  especially  in  relation  to  the  safety  of  bliricll-Illll  (Der  l-ai-mi), 
the  miners.— Bureau  of  Navigation,  (a)  A division  mound. 

of  the  United  States  Navy  Department,  charged  with  l)u.rial-robe  (ber'i-al-rob),  n. 
fleet  orders,  enlistment  and  discharge,  various  branches  * HajiH  • n shroud 

of  naval  education,  and  various  codes,  records,  etc.  tortne _deaa , > .SDroua. 

(b)  A division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  DUTial-Vaillt  (bei  1-at-vait), 

Commerce  which  is  charged  with  a general  superin-  which  the  dead  are  buried. 

tendence  of  many  matters  connected  with  the  merchant  v f A simplified  spelling  of  burke. 

marine.— Bureau  of  Plant  industry,  a branch  of  the  * n i/jilincr  hv  suffocation:  fieura- 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  devoted  to  the  Dlirking,  n>  A.  is.  g y * ' 

investigation  of  plants  in  their  economic  aspects.  Its  tively,  a private  suppression  OI  a proposition, 
subjects  include  plant  diseases,  plant  breeding,  etc. — Bu-  bill  or  the  like. — 3.  Specifically,  m med.,  suffo- 
reau  of  Rolls  and  Library,  a division  of  the  United  cation  due  to  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 

States  Department  of  State,  charged  with  the  promulga-  rGrntinn 
tion  of  laws  and  with  the  care  of  treaties  and  various  respiration. 


bodies  are  buried. 

To  send  his  body  and  his  heart  to  be  buri  ed  in  A venal 
burial  aisle,  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Mary’s. 

Scott,  The  Abbot,  xxxvil 

n.  Same  as  burial- 
A dress  or  robe 
A vault  in 


barking 

If  we  had  diaphragm  spasm  alone,  the  symptoms  then 
would  rather  resemble  burking. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  588. 

bnrkism  (bisrk'izm),  n.  [ Burke  (see  burke,  v.) 
+ -ism.]  The  practices  of  Burke,  the  mur- 
derer (see  burke,  v.) ; that  is,  murder  of  kid- 
napped victims  by  smothering, 
burkundaz  (b&r'kun-daz),  n.  [Hind.  (<  Ar.) 
Ar.  Pers.  barkanddz,  lit.  1 lightning-darter.’] 


add  a fresh  part  to  an  injured  or  incomplete  casting  by 
running  a stream  of  molten  iron  through  the  mold  of  the 
new  part.  The  molten  metal  fuses  the  surface  on  which 
it  is  to  be  joined  and  produces  perfect  union  between  the 
two.— To  bum  one’s  boats  or  bridges,  to  cut  off  all 
chances  of  retreat  (usually  in  older  to  prevent  one’s  self 
from  considering  that  policy  in  case  of  adverse  conditions). 

II.  intrans.  10.  To  become  acidified  as  the 
effect  of  an  excess  of  green  herbage  which  has  bumer-dome  (bcr'iier-dom*),  n.  A metallic 


burro 

generated  by  the  burner.  Also  called  Sumo  heater.— 
Welsbach  burner,  a burner  for  illuminating  gas  devised 
by  Auer  von  Welsbach.  It  consists  essentially  of  a Bun 
sen  burner  about  the  non-luminous  flame  of  which  a man- 
tie  of  cotton  gauze  impregnated  with  certain  metallic 
oxids  (chiefly  thorium  oxid)  iB  placed.  When  first  ignited 
the  cotton  burns  away  and  leaves  a skeleton  of  the  oxids. 
which  becomes  incandescent  and  emits  a brilliant  light 


been  plowed  under : said  of  a soil. 


An  armed  retainer,  policeman,  or  other  ^urn1,  n-  the. tobacco  trade : (a)  The 


unmounted  armed  employee  of  a civil  de- 
partment in  India.  Also  spelled  burkendoss. 
[Anglo-Indian.] 

bur  ley2  (ber'li),  n.  [Prob.  from  a proper 
name  Burley .]  A well-known  American  vari- 
ety of  tobacco,  having  two  subvarieties,  red 
and  white. 

Burlington  group.  See  *group i. 

burly-boned  (ber'li-bond),  «.  Having  large, 


quality  of  leaf  considered  with  reference  to 
the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  its  re- 
duction to  ash  in  being  smoked.  Yearbook 


dome-shaped  plate  used  in  connection  with  an 
Argand  lamp  to  deflect  the  ascending  current 
of  air,  throwing  it  on  the  flame,  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  temperature,  and  hence  the 
brightness  of  the  light. 


V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901,  p.  165.  (6)  A damage  burner-gas  (ber'ner-gas),  n.  In  the  manufac- 


sometimes  suffered  by  tobacco  in  the  process 
of  curing  (drying),  due  to  excessive  moisture 
in  the  air.  Specifically  termed  house-burn 
when  it  takes  place  indoors,  and  pole-burn 
when  the  leaves  are  dried  hanging  on  poles, 

til  rn  n n V w rv  / 1 1 A ,fn  ^ lv n ti  rt  re \ m Cl  n /~1  *1  1,1., 


massive  bones  ; of  massive  build:  stout:  as,  burn-baiting  (bern'ba-ting),  n.  Same  its  burn- 

— - beating.  See  burn-beating  and  *burn-beat. 

The  paring  of  land  is  a practice  of  long  standing  in  this 


burly-boned  soldiers.  Kashe. 
burly-headed  (berTi-hecPed),  a.  Massive- 
headed ; of  great  or  commanding  intellect. 

Destiny  has  workfor  that  swart  burly-headed  Mirabeau. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  iv.  4. 


ture  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  of  gases 
from  the  kiln  or  burner  in  which  sulphur  as 
such,  or  the  sulphur  of  iron  pyrites,  is  con- 
verted into  sulphur  dioxid  by  union  with  at- 
mospheric oxygen.  This  mixture  consists 
mainly  of  sulphur  dioxid,  surplus  oxygen,  and 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  used.  G. 
Lunge,  Sulphuric  Acid,  I.  579. 


1737,  established  1753),  named  in 


denominated  (in  conjunction  with  burning)  den- shi ring, 
burn-baiting,  or  sod-burning. 

W.  Fream,  The  Complete  Grazier,  p.  861. 

Burmannia  (b^r-man'i-a),  w.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  burn-bakingt  (bern'ba-king),  n.  Same  as 

- . burn-beating. 

bum-beat  (bern'bet),  v.  i . To  perform  the  op- 
eration of  burn-beating,  or  paring  and  burning 
(see  under  paring).  See  also  * burn-baiting . 
burned,  a.—  Burned  coating,  a technical  term  applied, 
in  a figurative  sense,  by  electroplaters  to  a metallic  de- 
posit of  unsatisfactory  appearance  and  character, 
burner,  n.  3.  A device  for  heating  a painted 
surface  so  that  the  paint  can  be  removed. 


island,  particularly  in  the  west  of  England,  where  it  is  also  bumet2  n.—  Native  hnmpt  <Y>f  Australia!  thp 
denominated  fin  rnninnetinn  with  /mminni  He n.uhirinf,  " alive  DUniei;  (01  Australia),  tne  sneep- 


pest  or  biddy-bid,  Actena  ovina. 
■kbiddy-bid. 


See  sheep-pest,  2,  and 


proposed 
honor  of  Jo- 
hannes Bur 
man  (1706- 
79),  profes- 
sor of  botany 
at  Amster- 
dam.] A ge- 
nus of  mono- 
cotyledonous 
plants,  type 
of  the  family 
Burmannia- 
cese.  They  are 
annual,  erect 
herbs  with  en- 
sifonn  basal 
leaves,  or  with 
these  some- 
times wanting, 
and  scape-like 
stems,  the  cau- 
line  leaves  be- 
ing reduced  to 
bracts  or  scales. 

There  are  about 
20  species,  na- 
tives of  the 
warmer  parts  of 
the  world.  Two 
species,  B.  bi- 
flora  and  B. 
capitata,  occur 
in  the  United 
States  from  V ir- 
ginia  southward 
to  Florida  and 
Louisiana. 

Burmanni- 
aceae  (ber- 
man-i-a'se- 
e),n.pl.  [NL. 

( B 1 u m e , 

1827),  < Burmannia  + - acese .]  A family 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  of  tbe  order 
Orchidales,  typified  by  the  genus  Burmannia, 
and  characterized  by  flowers  with  a double 
3-merous  perianth,  6 stamens,  3 styles,  and 
capsular  many-seeded  fruits.  There  are  13  genera 
ana  about  60  species,  natives  of  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, with  a few  in  temperate  Australasia.  They  are 
herbs  glowing  from  rhizomes  or  tubers,  sometimes  sapro- 
phytic and  destitute  of  chlorophyl,  and  with  flowers  in 
racemes,  often  nodding  or  pendulous. 

burmanniaceous  (ber-man-i-a'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  plant  family  Burmanniacese. 

Burmese  gold,  ringworm."  See  *gold,  *Tinea 

imbricata. 

burmite  (ber'mit),  n.  [ Burma  + -He2.]  A 
variety  of  amber,  often  of  a light-sherry  color, 
pale  red  and  yellow,  found  in  Burma,  occa- 
sionally in  masses  of  ten  pounds  or  more. 
Many  Chinese  art-objects  are  made  of  it. 
burn1,  v.  I.  trans.  9.  To  vulcanize  (india- 
rubber)  by  mixing  it  with  sulphur  or  metallic 
sulphids  and  heating  to  a properly  determined 
temperature.  Sadtler,  Handbook  of  Indust. 
Chem.,  p.  106. — 10.  To  alter  by  means  of  heat, 
as  a gem.  Thus  yellow  topaz  may  be  burned 
to  pink,  smoky  quartz  to  brown  and  yellow  (so- 
called  Spanish  topaz),  chalcedony  to  earnelian, 
yellow  or  bluish  zircon  to  the  colorless  variety, 
etc. — 11.  To  injure  (plants)  as  if  by  scorch- 


Bumetan  (ber-net'an),  n.  [ Burnet , a town 

and  county  in  Texas.  ] The  lowest  subdivision 
of  the  Precambrian  series  of  Texas.  As  used 
by  T.  W.  Comstock,  probably  equivalent  to 
Laurentian  of  eastern  Canada, 
bumet-rose,  n.  See  rose1, 1,  1 (2),  and  cant- 
robin. 

bumettism  (ber-net'izm),  n.  The  impregna- 
tion of  wood  with  Burnett’s  liquid  as  a pre- 
servative. N.  and  Q.,  Sept.  10,  1892. 

It  has  a lamp  to  which  a blowpipe  is  attached,  by  which  burning,  n.  4.  Oxidation  of  iron  by  keeping 

the  flame  from  naphtha  is  driven  with  great  force  against  u ' A-  — ’ -1-' — 1 A - 

the  paint,  softening  it  so  that  it  can  be  scraped  off. — 

Albo-carbon  burner.  See  halbo-carbon.— Asbestos 
burner.  See  hasbestos. — Auer  burner.  Same  as 
Welsbach  hburner.— Clamond  burner,  an  inverted  air- 
and-gas  burner  so  arranged  that  a conical  basket  made  of 
twisted  threads  of  calcined  mag* 
nesia,  supported  by  platinum  wire, 
is  heated  to  incandescence. — Fried- 


burg  burner,  a form  of  gas-burner 
in  which  the  air  to  be  mixed  with 
the  gas  is  admitted  at  the  top  and 
is  preheated.  The  regulation  of  air 
is  effected  by  sliding  the  outer  tube 
up  and  down.  Either  a luminous 
or  a non-luminous  flame  is  thus  ob- 
tained.—Incandescent  oil-vapor 
burner,  a burner  which  uses  an 
oil  vapor  mixed  with  air  for  fuel 
and  in  which  the  flame  heats  a 
mantle  of  an  infusible  substance  to 
incandescence. — Koch  burner, 


Friedburg  Burner. 


Burmannia  longifolia , in  flower;  a, 
an  anther,  enlarged;  b , a seed,  enlarged;  B, 
Burmannia  tuberosa , an  entire  plant. 


it  too  long  at  a welding  heat.  Burnt  iron  is  prac- 
tically worthless,  although  it  is  sometimes  used  after  re- 
peated reheatings  and  hammerings,  which  partially 
remedy  the  damage. 

burning-oil  (ber'ning-oil),  n.  A trade-name 
for  allliquid  products  distilled  from  petroleum 
which  are  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 

burning-point  (ber'ning-point),  n.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  the  vapor  from  the  free  sur- 
face of  an  illuminating-oil  contained  in  an 
open  vessel,  when  ignited  by  contact  with  a 
flame,  will  continue  to  bum:  distinguished 
from  the  flashing-point  which  is  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  first  momentary  ignition,  be- 
comes possible. 

Bum-nose  tree.  Same  as  bonace-tree. 

special  form  of  gas-burner  with  a safety-device.  As  long  ^Urn"?U^  (bern  out),  n.  The  melting  of  a wire 
as  the  flame  continues  it  heats  two  spiral  springs  which  or  ether  electric  conductor  by  an  electric  cur- 

control  a lever  at-  rent  of  too  great  quantity. — Burn-out  fuse,  at- 
tached to  the  stop-  loy,  in  elec,  wiring,  a fuse  or  alioy  which  melts  readily  at 
cock  of  the  gas-  a comparatively  low  temperature  when  placed  in  circuit, 
supply.  Whenever  The  melting  of  the  fuse  forms  an  arc  across  the  space  for 
the  flame  is  extin-  an  instant,  and  the  current  is  cut  out  from  the  main  line 
guished  the  cool-  before  other  harm  is  done. 

refea°sesththePievS  burnsides  (bern'sidz) , n. .pi  A style  of  beard 
and  the  stop-cock  suetl  as  that  affected  by  General  Burnside 
is  automatically  (1824-81 ),  consisting  of  a mustache,  whiskers, 
closed.  It  is  of  and  a clean-shaven  chin. 

S“r’“‘al  u*e  wh,e™  Burnt  amethyst,  brass,  card,  coal.  See  hamethyst, 

hbrassi,  etc.— Burnt  logwood.  Same  as  over-aged  log- 
as  under  ha;!‘e’  wood.  See  hover-aged  and  haying,  4. 
riological  ovens.—  burnt-stuff  (bemt'stuf),  n.  A miners’  term 
Maletra  burner,  for  the  oxidized  surfieial  facies  of  certain  ore- 
a simple  and  val-  deposits.  [Australia.] 

foarbbumtog  oTthe  burnut  (bcr'nut),  n.  [Appar.  from  burl  + nut, 
sulphur  from  iron  in  an  allusion  reflected  also  in  its  other  name, 
pyrites  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  ‘py-  caltrop.]  A plant  of  the  genus  Tribulus  (which 
rites  small  (dust  and  coarse  powder)  having  been  placed 

on  a succession  of  superposed  shelves  of  fire-clay,  and  the  ■»> » • a * r> 

combustion  started  by  flame  from  ordinary  fuel,  the  hot  -DUTOW  S Veins,  bee  * veins  OJ  BuroiC. 
gases  are  led  from  one  shelf  to  another  over  the  material,  burra-khana  (bu-ra-ka/na),  71.  [Hind,  bard 
the  burning  of  the  sulphur  producing  heat  enough  to  khdna,  ‘big  dinner.’]  A ‘big  spread’;  an  en- 
keep  the  process  going.— Mantle  burner,  a gas-burner  tPrtajnmpnt  or  fenst-  » hmnnet  rinvlnlr 

111  which  a non-luminous  flame  impinges  on  a man-  tertamment  01  least , a banquet.  [Anglo-ln- 

tle,  making  it  incandescent.  See  Welsbach  hburner.  — dian.] 

Naphtha  burner,  a burner  so  arranged  as  to  vaporize  burring-saw  (bfer'ing-sa),  n.  A thin  circular 
or  atomize  the  naphtha  and  then  bum  it  with  an  admix-  with  a serrated  edo-e  iispd  in  a Vmrrinir 

ture  of  air.— Petroleum  burner,  any  burner  which  J’ I d serrated  edge,  used  in  a burnng- 
atomizes  and  vaporizes  petroleum  and,  mixing  the  finely  maemne. 

divided  particles  with  air,  burns  the  oil  as  a vapor.—  burring- wheel  (ber'ing-hwel),  n.  A drum 
Ratchet-wheel  burner,  a Ijnrner  the  valve  of  winch  is  having  teeth  on  the  outside,  used  in  burring 

wool. 

burrito  (bo-re' to),  n.  [Sp.,  so  called  from  its 
grunting  noise ; dim.  of  burro,  a donkey.]  A 


Koch  Burner. 


operated  by  a ratchet  and  pawl.— Recuperative  burner, 
a burner  in  which  the  gas  or  the  air  or  both  are  pre- 
heated before  reaching  the  point  of  inflammation.—  Scott- 
Snell  burner,  a self-intensifying  mantle  burner  in  which 
heated  air  is  fed  to  the  burner  under  pressure.  The  air 
is  compressed  by  the  aid  of  a displacer  attached  to  a dia- 
phragm, which  forms  a small  caloric  engine  operated  by 
the  waste  heat  of  the  gas  flame. — Self-intensifying 
burner,  a form  of  mantle  burner  provided  with  a draft- 
chimney  which  forces  all  of  the  gas  and  all  the  air  intro- 
duced at  the  base  of  the  burner  to  pass  through  the  man- 
tle.—Siemens  burner,  a form  of  regenerative  burner 


species  of  grunt,  Pomadasis  braiiicki , of  the 
family  Hfemulidse , found  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  and  reaching  a 
length  of  7 inches.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  other  related  species,  as  Brachydeuterus 

.......  leuciscus,  also  of  the  family  Hsemulidse. 

specially  useful  in  the  illumination  of  large  spaces,  the  hlirrft2  n o a tiqtyip  nf  anooio*  of  o-mirta  nf 

• ru"  j.*'*  a*  \ »*'  large  sizes  (100-200  candle-power)  being  the  most  efficient.  D5v2  » A name  01  species  OI  grunts  Of 

ing:  said  of  the  action  of  strong  fertilizers.  The  light  is  diffused  downward.— Sugg  burner  an  thela,mi\yHcemtdtdas,s1QPomadasismacracan- 

— To  be  burned^ out,  to  have  one’s  house  or  shop  gutted  Argand  gas-burner  of  standard  form  sometimes  use'd  in  thus  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America. 

the  photometry  of  illuminating  gas.—  SuviO  burner,  —Burro  bianco,  a species  of  grunt  , BrachydeuteruA 

the  trade  name  of  a gas-heater.  It  is  a Bunsen  burner  axillaris,  of  the  family  Hsemulidse  : found  only  about 

having  a small  drum  attached  to  radiate  the  heat  Guaymas  and  Mazatlan. 


by  fire.— To  bum  a hole  in  one’s  pocket,  said  of  money 
when  the  owner  is  eager  to  spend  it.—  To  bum  away,  to 
remove  by  burning.— To  bum  on,  in  foundry -work,  to 


bur-rubber 

bur-rubber  (ber'rub'Ar),  n.  A block  of  emery 
and  cement  used  in  facing  and  dressing  mill- 
stones. 

Burrum  formation.  See  * formation . 
bursa,  n.  2.  [con.]  A genus  of  dicotyledon- 
ous plants  of  the  family  Brassicacese.  See 
Capsella  and  shepherd' s-purse.— Adventitious  or 
artificial  bursa,  a bursa  formed  over  a bony  surface 
when  the  part  is  subjected  to  intermittent  pressure.— 
Boyer’s  bursa,  a bursa  between  the  thyrohyoid  mem- 
brane and  the  hyoid  bone. — Bursa  Virilis,  the  scrotum. 
— Luschka’s  bursa,  a sac  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. — Rider’s  bursa,  an 
adventitious  bursa  formed  in  the  thigh  from  pressure  of 
the  saddle. 

Bursal  apertures.  Same  as  -kbursal  fissures.— Bursal 
fissures,  in  the  Ophiuroidea , or  brittle-stars,  slits  border- 
ing each  margin  of  the  arms  and  communicating  with  the 
burste  or  pouches,  which  receive  the  generative  products. 
These  fissures  are  sometimes  discontinuous  and,  in  fossil 
species,  are  known  to  be  reduced  to  rows  of  pores. — 
Bursal  scales,  in  the  Ophiuroidea,  or  brittle-stars,  the 
scales  or  plates  which  bound  the  ★bursal  fissures  (which 
see).  — Bursal  slits.  Same  as  *bursal  fissures. 

bursatti  (ber-sat'i),  n.  Same  as  * bursautee . 
bursautee  (ber-so'te),  n.  [Also  bursatti,  bur- 
sattee  ; < Hind,  barsati,  adj.  < barsat,  the  rains.] 
1.  A disease  of  horses  thought  to  be  caused 
by  a fungus.  It  is  characterized  by  peculiar 
swellings  under  the  skin  which  finally  rupture 
and  are  converted  into  chronic  ulcers. — 2.  A 
waterproof  coat;  a rain-coat.  [Anglo-Indian.] 
burseed  (ber'sed),  n.  A species  of  stickseed, 
Lappula  Lappula,  introduced  into  the  United 
States  from  Europe. 

burst,  v.  i.  4.  In  pin-pool  billiards,  to  go  be- 
yond a score  of  31;  in  ball-pool,  to  smash  at 
the  pyramid. 

burster,)!.  2.  In  mining,  a blast-hole  bored  in 
solid  coal  not  previously  made  ready  for  blast- 
ing by  shearing  or  holing, 
bur-tliimble  (ber'thim"bl),  n.  A dentists’ 
thimble. 

burweed,  77.  Yellow-  burweed,  an  annual  boragina- 
ceous  weed,  Amsinckia  intermedia , troublesome  in  Cali- 
fornia grain-fields  and  vineyards.  The  burs  are  formed 
by  the  hispid  calyces. 

bus2  (bus),  n.  Short  for  *bus-bar.  Same  as 
*bus-bar. 

busain,  77.  Same  as  *busaun. 
busaun  (bo-zoun'),  n.  [G.  *busaun,  posaune, 
etc.,  trombone:  see  posaune. ] In  organ- 
building,  a soft  reed  stop,  usually  of  16-feet 
pitch. 

bus-bar  (bus'bar),  7i.  [_(omni-)bus  + bar1.]  A 
system  of  conductors,  in  an  electric  generat- 
ing-station,  on  which  the  power  of  all  the  gen- 
erators is  collected  for  distribution  into  the 
system,  or  (in  an  electric  receiving-station) 
on  which  the  power  from  the  generating-sta- 
tion is  received  for  distribution  to  the  appa- 
ratus consuming  it. 

busenna  (bo-sen'a),  n.  Same  as  mesenna. 
bush1,  V.  t — To  bush  a road,  to  mark  the  course  of 
a logging-road  across  a marsh  or  the  ice  by  setting  np 
bushes.  [U.  S.j 

bush2,  n.  3.  In  milling,  a packing  of  wooden 
blocks  placed  in  the  eye  of  the  bedstone  and 
forming  the  upper  bearing  of  the  spindle. 
bush3  (bush),  v.  t.  To  dress  a stone  with  a 
bush-hammer. 

busha  fbush'si),  7j.  [Negro?  Appar.  not  native 
W.  Ind.]  The  manager  or  overseer  of  an  es- 
tate in  Jamaica.  [West  Indies.] 
bush-beater  (bush'be  'ter),  n.  Same  as  bush- 
whacker, 1. 

Such  was  the  legion  of  sturdy  bush-beaters  that  poured 
in  at  the  grand  gate  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  vi.  5. 

bush-boy  (busli'boi),  n.  An  Australian  bush- 
man. 

bush-bred  (busli'bred),  a.  Bred  or  reared  in 
the  bush.  [Australia.] 

bushbuck,  n.  2.  The  harnessed  antelope,  Tra- 
gelaphus  pictus ; also,  the  rare  T.  bor. 


Bushbuck  ( Tragelaphus  bor). 


bush-cattle  (bush'kat//l),  n.  In  Australia,  cat- 
tle lost  from  a herd  and  running  wild  in  the 
bush. 


bush-clover  (busli'klo-ver),  71.  Any  species  of 
the  genus  Lespedeza  (which  see).  The  bush- 
clovers  are  either  erect,  prostrate,  or  ascend- 
ing plants,  with  numerous  yellowish  or  pur- 
plish pea-like  flowers.  The  only  species  of 
special  economic  value  is  the  Japan  clover 
(which  see,  under  Japan). 
bush-coral  (bush'kor<'al),  n.  A bushy  gorgo- 
nian,  Jcanella  normani,  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

bush-COW  (bush'kou),  n.  The  tapir.  [British 
Guiana.] 

Of  the  quadrupeds  found  in  these  forests,  the  largest  is 
the  tapir,  or  maipuri,  commonly  called  the  btish-cow. 

IV.  II.  Brett,  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana,  p.  20. 

bush-drive  (bush'driv),  n.  A hunt  or  shooting 
expedition  in  which  the  game  is  driven  from 
cover  in  the  bush  toward  the  sportsmen. 
[South  Africa.] 

At  the  bush-drives  so  common  in  the  [Cape]  Colony 
Blue-buck  are  seldom  turned  out. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1899,  p.  831. 

bushed,  a.  Hence  — 2.  Bewildered ; at  a loss ; 
‘lost’;  all  at  sea. 

The  poor  youth,  new  to  the  wilds,  had,  in  the  expressive 
phrase  of  the  colonials,  got  bushed,  that  is,  utterly  be- 
wildered, and  thus  lost  all  idea  of  the  direction  that  he 
ought  to  pursue.  W.  Uowitt,  Australia,  I.  283. 

busheling  (bush'el-ing),  77.  In  iron-working, 
the  process  of  heating  iron  scrap  and  forming 
it  into  a solid  block  in  a furnace, 
busheling-furnace  (bush'el-ing-fer/,nas),  n. 
A furnace  used  in  working  scrap-iron  into  a 
solid  block.  The  scrap,  consisting  of  turnings,  chips, 
nails,  etc.,  is  heated  to  a welding  heat,  and  gathei'ed  into 
a ball  about  as  large  as  a bushel  basket.  While  still  hot 
and  soft  it  is  taken  to  a hammer  and  welded  by  hammer- 
ing into  a billet  or  is  blown. 

bush-faller  (bush'fftFCr),  n.  A bushman  who 
fells  or  cuts  down  timber  in  the  bush.  [Aus- 
tralia.] 

bush-fighter  (bush'fi'ter),  n.  One  who  fires 
from  the  shelter  of  bushes ; a bushwhacker, 
bush -fruit  ( bush 'f  rot),  n.  A term  recently 
adopted  in  the  United  States  from  English 
usage  to  designate  those  cultivated  fruits 
which  are  borne  on  bushes  or  shrubs,  as  the 
raspberry,  blackberry,  gooseberry,  and  cur- 
rant. The  term  small-fruit  comprises  the  same 
and  also  the  strawberry. 

bushhammer  (busk'ham,/cr),  v.  t.  To  break 
or  dress  (stones)  by  means  of  a bush-hammer, 
bush-harrow  (bushi'har-o),  v.  t.  To  treat  with  a 
bush-harrow. 

Bush-harrow  after  sowing. 

W.  Fream,  The  Complete  Grazier,  p.  826. 

bush-hawk  (bush'hak),  n.  One  of  the  smaller 
hawks  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  Riera- 
cklea  novse-zealandise. 

bush-hog  (bush'hog),  7t.  1 . Same  as  * bush-pig . 

— 2.  A name  given  in  British  Guiana  to  the 
peccary,  Dicotyles  (or  Tayassu)  tajacu. 

bush-honeysuckle  (bush"hun'i-suk-l),  n.  1.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Diervilla.  See  honeysuckle,  2. 

— 2.  Any  species  of  true  honeysuckle  with  a 
bushy  habit,  including,  therefore,  the  fly- 
honeysuckles;  particularly,  Loniccra  Tatarica, 
the  Tatarian  bush-honeysuckle,  an  ornamental 
species  native  in  southeast  Russia  and  Siberia. 

bush-horse  (bush'hfirs),  n.  A horse  which  is 
lost  and  running  wild  in  the  bush.  [Australia.] 
bushidotbo'shi-do"),!!.  [Chino-Jap.,<6w  (Chin. 
wu),  military,  warrior,  + shi,  officer,  + do 
(Chin,  tao ),  way.]  The  code  of  moral  princi- 
ples which  the  knights  and  warriors  of  feudal 
Japan  were  required  to  put  into  practice  in 
all  circumstances  and  relations  of  life ; knightly 
spirit  and  conduct;  chivalry;  gentlemanly  po- 
liteness and  honor;  integrity,  devotion,  and 
duty  to  one’s  superiors,  and  unswerving  loy- 
alty to  the  mikado. 

Bu-shi-do  means  literally  ‘Military-knight- ways’ — the 
ways  which  fighting  nobles  should  observe  in  their  daily 
life  as  well  as  in  their  vocation  ; in  a word,  the  ‘precepts 
of  knighthood,’  the  noblesse  oblige  of  the  warrior  class. 

Nitobe,  Bushido,  p 7. 

bushloper  (bush'16'1'per),  n.  [New  York  1). 
*bosch-looperP.  see  bush1,  lope1,  and  loper.  Cf. 
interloper.']  One  who  tramps  through  the  bush 
or  wilderness;  a peddler:  as,  “a  romantic 
young  bushloper”  (of  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Dutch  occupation  of  New  York).  E.  Eggleston, 
Duffels,  Preface. 

bush-magpie  (bush'mag'1'pi),  n.  A name  of 
the  Australian  piping-crows,  or  crow-shrikes, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Gymnorliina,  from  their 
black-and-white  coloration, 
bushman,  ».  3.  A settler  in  the  bush  of 

Australia,  as  distinguished  from  one  who 


busking 

dwells  in  a town  or  city;  specifically,  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  bush  and  its  ways, 
bushmanite  (bush'man-it),  77.  [Also  bosjes- 
manite  and  boschjesmauite.  Bushman  (D.  Bos- 
jesman ) + -itc2.]  A native  alum,  in  composi- 
tion intermediate  between  pickeringite  and 
apjohnite. 

bushmanship  (bush'man-ship),  77.  Knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  bush  and  its  ways ; skill 
in  the  methods  and  practical  work  of  the 
bushman. 

bush-pea  (bush'pe),  7*.  A plant  of  the  legu- 
minous genus  Thermopsis ; false  *lupine  (which 
see).  The  Montana  bush-pea,  T.  Montana , a tall  herb 
with  a cluster  of  erect  stems,  is  regarded  as  possessing 
some  value  as  forage. 

bush-pig  (bush'pig),  77.  An  African  pig  of  the 
genus  Potamochcerus,  either  P.  africanus  or 
porcus;  a bosehvark.  Also  buslt-hog. 
bush-ranging  (bush'ran"jing),  n.  The  lawless 
life  of  a bush-ranger. 

bush-rider  (bush 'ri"der),  ?7.  One  employed  in 
riding  over  a bush  farm,  or  station,  round- 
ing up  the  cattle,  inspecting  the  fences,  etc. 
[Australia.] 

bush-rope  (bush'rop),  n.  A name  given  to 
various  species  of  woody  vines  (bejueo,  etc.), 
the  stems  of  which  (lianas)  are  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  ropes,  and  in  the  place  of  nails  for 
securing  to  one  another  the  timbers  of  a house. 
[West  Indies  and  British  Guiana.] 
bush-scrubber  (bush'skrub*er),  n.  A bump- 
kin; a boor;  a slattern:  as,  she’s  a lady! 
she ’s  no  bush-scrubber.  See  scrubber1.  [Bush- 
man’s Eng.,  Australia.] 

bush-scythe  (bush'siTH),  77.  A scythe  having 
a short,  wide,  and  strong  blade  for  cutting 
brush  and  briers. 

The  primitive  reaping  knife  or  hemp  cutter,  which  is 
something  between  a com-cutter  and  a bush-scythe. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  1901,  p.  547. 

bush-tamarind  (bush'tam,,a-rind),  77.  A tall 
tree  of  Guiana,  Machserium  Schomburgkii, 
which  yields  a valuable  wood.  See  itaka-wood 
and  Machserium. 

bush-telegraph  (bush'teUe-graf),  77.  A con- 
federate of  the  bush-rangers  of  Australia, 
who  keeps  them  informed  with  regard  to  the 
movements  of  the  police,  etc.  [Australia.] 
bush-turkey  (bush  ' ter  " ki),  77.  A name  in 
Guiana  of  the  larger  curassows. 
bush-warbler  (bush' wui-Ufler),  77.  1.  See  war- 
bler.— 2.  Any  species  of  Gerygone,  a genus  of 
small  birds  generally  placed  with  the  flycatch- 
ers. They  are  inhabitants  of  the  Australian 
region. 

bush- water  (bush ' wa  " ter),  n.  Rain  - water 
which  collects  in  low  places  in  forests.  [West 
Indies.] 

bushwhack  (bush'hwak),  v.  i.  1.  To  act  in 
the  manner  of  a bushwhacker:  (a)  sojourn  in 
or  beat  about  the  bush;  ( b ) engage  in  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  fire  from  behind  the  bushes. 
— 2.  To  cut  bushes  with  a bushwhacker. — 3. 
To  hunt  ducks  by  approaching  them  in  a boat 
which  has  a screen  around  it  to  conceal  the 
occupants.  Forest  and  Stream,  Feb.  21.  1903. 
bushwoman  (bush'wum"an),77.;  pi.  busliwomen 
(-wim"eu).  A woman  living  in  the  bush  and 
playing  her  part  in  the  settlement  and  devel- 
opment of  the  country, 
bushwood  (bush 'wud).  77.  See  ^woodland. 
hush-wren  (bush'ren),  77.  A small  passerine 
bird,  Xenicus  longipes,  of  New  Zealand:  so 
called  from  its  general  resemblance  to  the 
wren  of  England. 

bushy2  (bush'i),  n.  [ bush  + dim.  -y2.]  A coun- 
tryman. [Australia.] 

business-wagon  (biz  'nes- waggon).  77.  A 
wagon,  with  or  without  an  inclosed  top,  used 
for  carrying  merchandise. 
busk3,  v.  i.  3.  To  cruise  as  a pirate. — 4.  To 
earn  a livelihood  by  going  about  singing,  play- 
ing, and  selling  ballads,  or  as  an  acrobat,  jug- 
gler, etc.,  in  public  houses,  steamboats,  on  the 
street,  etc.  [Slang,  Eng.] 
busker  (busk'er),  a.  [busk2  + -er1 .]  A strolling 
singer,  player,  ballad-seller,  or  the  like.  See 
*busks,  4. 

The  words  and  tune  of  which  I remember  hearing 
from  the  lips  of  a busker  at  Margate. 

Referee,  June  29,  1884.  [Encyc.  Diet.] 

busking  (busk'ing),  n.  [bvskS  + -ing1.]  The 
practice  of  going  about  as  an  itinerant  singer, 
player,  juggler,  ballad-seller,  or  the  like,  in 
pursuit  of  a livelihood.  Mayhew,  London  La- 
bour, I.  215.  [Slang,  Eng.] 


Bussira  rubber 

Bussira  rubber.  See  *ruhher. 
bust1,  v.  t.  2.  To  break  to  the  saddle,  as  an 
intractable  bronco.  [Slang,  western  U.  S.] 

It  is  upon  the  cowboys  that  the  task  falls  of  breaking  to 
the  saddle,  or  busting , the  almost  untractable  “ bronchos  " 
that  are  raised  both  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  open 
market  Wide  World  Mag.,  April,  1903,  p.  545. 

bustamite  (bSs'ta-mlt),  n.  [Named  after 
General  A.  Bustamante .]  A variety  of  the 
manganese  silicate,  rhodonite,  peculiar  in  con- 
taining calcium. 

bustard-quail  (bus'tard-kwal),  n.  Any  of  the 
small,  three-toed  quails  or  hemipods  of  the 
family  Turnicidse,  found  in  the  Old  World;  in 
particular,  the  East  Indian  Turnix  taigoor. 
buster,  n.  5.  In  Australia,  a sudden  violent 
squall  from  the  south. 

The  cold  wind  or  southerly  buster  which  . . . carries 
a thick  cloud  of  dust  . . . across  the  city. 

F.  Fowler,  in  Athenamm,  Feb.  21,  1863,  p.  264. 

6.  One  who  breaks  intractable  horses  to  the 
saddle;  a bronco-buster.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Naturally,  on  a large  ranch  which  employs  many  cow- 
boys, there  is  much  rivalry  among  them  as  to  who  is  the 
best  rider,  or  buster. 

Wide  World  Mag.,  April,  1903,  p.  545. 
bustite  (bus'tit),  ».  [ Bustu , in  India,  + -ife2.] 
See  '* meteorite . 

busy,  a.  8.  In  decoration,  full  of  detail;  over- 
crowded ; fussy.  [Trade  cant.] 

The  decoration,  in  dealer's  language,  being  too  busy  for 
broad  effects.  Burlington  Mag.,  III.,  p.  86. 

busybodied  (biz'i-bod"id),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  a busybody;  meddlesome.  N.  E.  D. 
butalanine  (bu-tal'a-nin),  n.  [Gr.  (love,  ox,  + 
-t-  + -at  + -i«c2.]  A'lpha-aininoisovaleric  acid, 
(CH3)2CHCHNHaC02H : found  in  the  pancreas 
of  the  ox. 

butane  (bu'tan),  n.  [L.  but{yrum),  butter,  + 
-ane.]  In  chem.,  the  fourth  member  of  the  paraf- 
fin series  of  hydrocarbons,  CaH10.  Two  isomeric 
forms  are  known,  normal  butane  and  isobutane  ; both  are 
at  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  gaseous,  colorless, 
almost  odorless,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily 
combustible.  Normal  butane  occurs  in  small  quantity  in 
American  petroleum,  and  has  been  to  a limited  extent 
condensed  from  the  most  volatile  portion,  by  means  of  a 
freezing  mixture,  as  a colorless,  very  light  liquid  boiling 
at  1°  C.  (or  about  34°  F.),  forming  almost  the  whole  of  the 
commercial  product  chymogene. 
butcha  (bu'eha),  a.  [Hind.  bachd.]  A young 
one ; a boy,  babe,  bairn,  urchin,  chit,  chicken, 
sapling,  etc.  [Anglo-Indian.] 
butcher,  n.  5.  Along  drink  of  beer.  Austral 
English.  [Slang,  South  Australia.] 
butcher-bird,  n.  2.  In  Australia,  a name  of 
birds  of  the  genus  Cracticus.  Gould,  Birds  of 
Australia. 

butene  (bu'ten),  n.  [L.  but(yrnm) , butter,  + 
-ene.)  The  official  name  of  the  hydrocarbon 
C4H8.  It  exists  in  three  isomeric  forms.  Also 
called  butylene. 

butenyl(bu'te-nil),m.  [I,,  h'it(yrum),  butter,  + 
-en(e)  + -yl. ) The  radical  C4H  7 : as  in  butenyl 
glycerol,  C4H7(OH)3. 

butic  (bu'tik),  a.  [L.  but(yrum),  butter,  + -ic.] 
Derived  from  butine — Butic  acid.  Same  as  Metro- 
lie  acid. 

butine  (bu'tiu),  n.  [G.  butin,  < L.  but(yrum), 
butter,  + -ine2.]  The  official  name  of  the 
hydrocarbon  C^IIq.  Four  isomeric  forms  are 
possible,  and  at  least  three  of  these  are  known. 
Butomaceae  (bu-to-ma'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (S. 
F.  Gray,  1821),  < Butomus  + -aceee.]  A fam- 
ily of  monocotyledonous  plants  of  the  order 
Naiadales,  typified  by  the  genus  Butomus,  and 
characterized  by  regular,  hermaphrodite,  3- 
merous  flowers,  usually  with  a larger  number 
of  stamens  ana  carpels  and  many  seeds.  They 
are  swamp  or  aquatic  herbs  with  linear  leaves  or  with  a 
broad  blade  having  a lattice-like  nervation.  There  are 
4 genera,  3 of  which  are  mouotypic,  and  (j  species,  widely 
distributed. 

butomaceous  (bu-to-ma'ehius),  a.  f<  Butoma- 
cese  + -ous.]  Belonging  to  the  plant  family 
Butomacex. 

Butomus  (bu'to-mus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnffius,  1753, 
adopted  from  Tournefcrt.  1700),  < Gr.  floi  < rofiog , 
some  aquatic  plant,  probably  the  flowering 
rush.]  A genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  family 
Butomacese.  B.  umbellatus,  the  only  species,  is  a 
hardy  perennial  aquatic,  easily  grown  on  the  margins  of 
ponds.  It  is  known  as  flowering  rush.  See  rushi. 
butt2,  n.,  1.  (e)  In  archery , the  end  of  an  ar- 
row which  is  held  against  the  bowstring  in 
shooting:  opposed  to  'point. — 14.  A shelter 
or  concealment,  built  of  blocks  of  peat  or  turf, 
for  the  gunner  in  grouse-driving  on  English 
and  Scotch  moors.  Also  called  a battery. 

Where  possible,  the  butts  should  always  be  placed  in  a 
hollow  of  the  ground ; this  not  only  helps  to  conceal  them 


from  the  birds,  but  also  produces  higher  and  prettier 
shots.  . . . He  [the  sportsman]  should  not  crouch  in  his 
butt  nor  seek  to  conceal  himself  by  stooping,  but  remain 
perfectly  motionless,  until  the  moment  when  he  throws 
his  gun  up  to  his  shoulder  to  fire. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIL  604. 

15.  In  the  tobacco  trade,  a box  12  inches 
square,  holding  from  15  to  50  pounds.  Stand. 
Dipt. — 16.  pi.  The  ends  or  1 cuttings ? of  jute 
rejected  by  the  manufacturer  of  cloth  or  bag- 
ging. They  are  used  in  making  coarse  kinds  of 
paper.  Sadtler , Handbook  of  Indust.  Chem.  p. 
282. — Butt  cut.  ( a ) The  first  log  cut  above  the  stump. 
(b)  In  gathering  tan-bark,  the  section  of  bark  taken  from 
the  butt  of  a tree  before  felling  it  for  further  peeling. — 
Shift  of  butts,  in  ship-building,  an  arrangement  of  any 
extensive  surface  of  plating  or  planking  by  which  the 
various  butts  between  plates  or  planks  are  distributed 
over  the  surface  in  a regular  manner  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  strength  to  the  plating  as  a whole.  In  iron  ship- 
building, for  outside  plating,  the  rule  is  that  butts  in  ad- 
jacent strakes  of  plating  must  not  be  less  than  two  frame- 
spaces  apart  and  that  there  must  be  at  least  two  solid 
passing-strakes  between  butts  over  each  other  in  the  same 
frame-space. 

butt2,  v.  I.  trans.  3.  To  challenge  to  a trial 
of  skill  in  wood-cutting. 

I had  an  uncle  . . . who  was  a famous  chopper.  . . . 
When  he  was  past  seventy,  he  had  a man  working  for 
him  who  thought  himself  pretty  smart,  and  my  uncle 
offered  to  butt  him. 

E.  Ingersoll,  Country  Cousins,  i. 

ii.  intrans.  2.  In  lumbering,  to  undertake, 
as  a trial  of  skill,  to  cut  off  the  butt-end  of  a 
prostrate  log  while  an  opponent  is  cutting 
through  the  smaller  end. 

butt-box  (but'boks),  n.  The  bearing  or  box 
at  the  cross-head  end  of  a connecting-rod. 

butted  (but'ed),  a.  Furnished  with  a butt  (of 
some  specified  kind):  as,  butted  with  ivory. 
Used  chiefly  in  combination : as,  hm^s-butted. 

butter1,  n — Bambara,  bamfcui,  or  bambuk  butter. 
Same  as  shea-butter. — Blue  butter.  Same  as  mercurial 
ointment  (which  see,  under  ointment). — Butter  bacil- 
lus. See  Abacill us.— Butter  substitute  or  surrogate. 
Same  as  oleomargarin.—  Cay-cay  butter,  the  fat  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  irvingia  Malay  ana  of  Malacca 
and  I.  Oliveri  of  Cochin  China.  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soaps  and  candles. — Dika  butter,  the  fat  ob- 
tained from  the  roasted  seeds  of  Irvingia  Gabonensis, 
used  as  food  by  the  natives  of  tropical  West  Africa,  and 
in  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  pomades. 
See  dika-bread  and  Irvingia. — Diseased  butter,  in 
dairying,  a general  though  not  strictly  correct  term  ap- 
plied to  several  kinds  of  altered,  contaminated,  infected, 
or  fermented  butter,  the  so-called  diseased  condition  ori- 
ginating in  milk  or  appearing  first  in  the  butter  itself  as 
a fermentation  arising  from  some  bacterial  forms  added 
accidentally  to  the  butter  through  want  of  cleanliness  in 
its  manufacture  or  care.  The  following  are  recognized 
varieties  of  contaminated  butter:  Bitter  butter,  a fer- 
mented condition  that  appears  in  butter  made  from  bit- 
ter milk  or  fermented  milk  having  a bitter  taste.  Blue 
butter,  butter  made  from  the  infected  milk  called  blue 
milk  (which  see).  Dappled  butter,  butter  marked  by 
grayish  spots  originating  from  the  contamination  of  the 
milk  in  the  barn.  The  bacteria  causing  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  butter  can  be  removed  by  heat.  It  is 
sometimes  called  mottled  butter  or  mottles.  Moldy  but- 
ter, butter  infected  by  mold-fungi.  Off- flavor  butter,  dry, 
soft,  and  unclean  butter.  Oily  butter,  a condition  marked 
by  a disagreeable  oily  odor  and  the  presence  of  a white 
coagulum.  Root-  or  turnip-taste  butter,  butter  marked 
by  a disagreeable  bitter  taste  suggestive  of  a raw  turnip. 
It  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  caused  by  turnips  fed 
to  the  cow,  but  is  now  known  to  be  of  bacterial  origin.  Rot- 
ten-taste butter,  a fermentation  in  butter  caused,  accord- 
ing to  Jensen,  by  the  presence  of  Bacillus  foetidus  lactis. 
— Dutch  butter.  Same  as  oleomargarin.  Thorpe,  Diet. 
Applied  Chem.,  I.  702.  [Colloq.J—  Goa  butter.  Same 
as  cocum-butter. — Illipe  butter.  Same  as  shea-butter.— 
Kafir  butter,  a solid  fat  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Combretum  butyrosum  by  the  natives  of  southeastern 
Africa.— Lard  butter,  artificial  or  imitation  butter  the 
basis  of  which  has  been  obtained  from  lard  ; butterin. — 
Laurel  butter.  Same  as  bay-oil.— Mineral  butter,  in 
early  chem.,  a name  given  to  certain  soft,  semi  solid  me- 
tallic chlorids : as  butter  of  antimony  (antimonious 
chlorid),  etc.— Nungu  butter.  Same  as  shea-butter.— 
Print-butter,  in  dairying,  butter  pressed  in  a mold  to 
give  it  a convenient  shape  and  weight  for  sale  and  trans- 
portation : so  named  because  the  mold  prints  the  maker’s 
name  or  trade-mark  on  the  butter.  The  opposite  of  tub- 
butter,  or  butter  packed  in  bulk  in  tubs.— Process  but- 
ter, an  inferior  imitation  or  adulterated  butter.  Also 
called  renovated  butter. — Renovated  butter.  Same  as 
process  ■Abutter.— Tub-butter.  See  print- Abut  ter.— 
Wbey  butter,  in  dairying,  an  inferior  butter  made  from 
the  fat  in  whey : sometimes  used  as  a dressing  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  and  called  cheese-grease.  Year- 
book U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1897,  p.  528. 
butter1,  v.  i.  2.  In  cricket , to  fail  to  make  a 
simple  and  easy  catch;  to  muff.  [Slang.] 
butter-bush  (but'er-bush),  n.  The  name  in 
Australia  of  a small  tree,  Pittosporum  phyllirse- 
oides,  bearing  bitter,  n on-poisonous  berries, 
which  were  pounded  into  flour  by  the  aborigi- 
nes for  use  as  food.  It  yields  a very  hard,  close- 
grained,  light-colored  wood,  useful  for  turnery.  The 
leaves  furnish  an  excellent  fodder,  and  cattle  are  so  fond 
of  it  that  the  trees  are  in  danger  of  extinction. 

butter-carrier  (but'er-kar^i-er),  n.  A refrig- 
erator-box or  -case  for  transporting  print-but- 


butterfly 

ter  in  ice  without  bringing  the  ice  into  con 
tact  with  it. 

butter-cloth  (but'er-kloth),  n.  A thin,  loosely 
woven  cloth,  like  cheese-cloth,  but  with  a 
slightly  finer  mesh. 

Butter-  or  cheese-cZoift  is  almost  universally  used  at  pres- 
ent for  a wound  dressing.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  L 568. 

butter-cross  (but'er-kros),  n.  A market-cross 
near  which  butter  is  sold.  [Eng.]  Ar.  E.  D. 
buttercup,  n.  2.  A small,  square  sugar-plum, 
colored  in  a variety  of  tints,  and  somewhat 
creamy  inside. — Acrid  buttercup.  Same  as  tall 
butterc up.—  Bulbous  buttercup,  Ranunculus  bulbosus. 
a species  with  the  stem  arising  from  a bulbous  thickened 
base,  native  in  Europe  and  now  common  in  fields,  etc.,  in 
the  eastern  United  States.— Buttercup  Oil-beetle.  See 
Aoil-beetle.—  Creeping  buttercup,  Ranunculus  repens, 
in  England  a bad  weed  creeping  by  runners,  introduced 
in  the  eastern  United  States. — Meadow  buttercup. 
Same  as  tall  buttercup.— Swamp-  or  marsb-buttercup. 
(a)  See  marsh-buttercup,  (b)  Ranunculus  septentriona- 
lis,  a vigorous  species  growing  on  wet  ground  in  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  United  States,  with  the  later  branches 
prostrate  and  rooting. 

butter-daisy  (but'er-da/zi),  n.  See  * daisy. 
butter-dish  (but ' er-  dish),  n.  1.  A small 
plate  or  dish,  often  with  a cover  and  strainer, 
for  holding  and  serving  butter ; also  an  individ- 
ual plate  for  butter. — 2.  In  dairying , a thin 
wooden  dish  or  platter  for  packing  or  deliver- 
ing tub-  or  print-butter. 

butter-drier  (but'er-dri^r),  n.  In  dairying , 
a centrifugal  drier  used  to  extract  the  water 
from  newly  made  butter, 
butter-extractor  (but'er-eks-trak//tor),  n.  A 
combined  milk-separator  and  churn  for  mak- 
ing butter  directly  from  fresh  milk ; a butter- 
making machine. 

butter-fat  (but'er-fat),  n.  The  fat  which  en- 
ters the  composition  of  butter:  essentially  a 
mixture  of  68  per  cent,  of  palmitin  and  30  per 
cent  of  olein. 

butterfly,  n.  5.  A local  name  for  a mussel, 
Plagiola  securis , found  in  the  Mississippi  river : 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  valves.  The 
shell  is  used  in  the  pearl-button  industry. 
—American  copper  butterfly,  an  American  lyceenid 
butterfly,  tleodes  hypophloeas,  common  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  where  its  larva  feeds  on  sorrel  and  clover. 

— Antiopa  butterfly,  a common  European  and  North 
American  nymphalid  butterfly,  Euvanessa  antiopa,  also 
called  mourning -cloak  from  its  somber  colors.  The  wings 
are  purplish  brown  with  a yellow  outer  margin.  The 
larvae  live  gregariously  on  the  willow,  elm,  poplar,  and 
hackberry.  — Argus  butterfly.  See  A a rgus-b  utter  fly. 
— Atalanta  butterfly,  a nymphalid  butterfly,  Vanessa 
atalanta,  also  known  as  the  red  admiral,  which  occurs 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. — Brush-footed  but- 
terfly, any  one  of  the  butterflies  in  which  the  front  legs 
are  imperfect,  including  those  of  the  families  Agapetidst, 
Heliconiidse,  NymphalUDe,  and  Lymnadidse. — Butter- 
fly lupus.  See  Alupus.— Clicking  butterfly,  any  but- 
terfly of  the  South  American  nymphalid  genus  Ageronia. 
These  butterflies  make  a clicking  noise  when  in  flight  or 
by  moving  the  wings  when  at  rest,  probably  by  means  of 
two  hooks  at  the  base  of  the  fore  wings  and  two  other 
hooks  on  the  thorax.— Cosmopolitan  butterfly,  a nym- 
phalid butterfly,  Vanessa  caraui,  of  general  distribution, 
whose  larva?  feed  on  thistles  and  other  Composite:. — 
Cresphontes  butterfly,  a large  blaek-and-yellow  swal- 
low-tailed butterfly,  Papilio  cresphontes,  extending  up 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Florida  to 
New  England.  Its  larvae  feed  on  the  leaves  of  orange- 
and  lemon-trees,  prickly-ash,  Lombardy  poplar,  and  other 
trees.— Dead-leaf  butterfly,  any  one  of  the  Oriental 
nymphalid  butterflies  of  the  genus  Kallima.  The  under 
sides  of  the  wings  are  so  colored  and  marked  that  the 
butterflies  when  at  rest  almost  precisely  resemble  dead 
leaves.— Gossamer- winged  butterfly,  any  butterfly  of 
the  family  Lycsenidae  (which  see).— Harris’s  butterfly, 
an  American  nymphalid  butterfly,  Cinclidia  harrisii,  re- 
sembling the  species  of  Phyciodes.  It  occurs  in  the 
northeastern  United  States,  and  its  larvse  feed  on  asters. 

— Little  sulphur  butterfly,  an  American  pierid  butter- 
fly, Eurema  euterpe,  of  wide  distribution,  and  feeding  in 
the  larva  stage  on  Cassia  and  other  leguminous  plants. — 
Milkweed  butterfly.  See  archippus. — Monarch  but- 
terfly, a large  red  cosmopolitan  lynmadid  butterfly, 
Anosia  plexippus,  whose  larvse  feed  on  milkweed.  It  is 
especially  common  all  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  hibernates  only  in  the  Southern  States, 
migrating  northward  in  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  returning  southward  in  the  autumn.— Roadside 
butterfly,  an  American  pierid  butterfly,  Eurymus  philo- 
dice,  yellow  in  color  with  black-margined  wings,  common 
on  roadsides  from  Canada  to  South  Carolina  and  west  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  larvse  feed  on  clover,  vetch, 
lupine,  and  similar  plants. — Southern  dog-face  but- 
terfly, an  American  pierid  butterfly,  Zerene  csesonia,  of 
wide  though  principally  southern  distribution,  yellow  in 
color,  bordered  with  black.  Its  larvse  feed  on  clover  and 
false  indigo.— White  Mountain  butterfly,  an  American 
agapetid  butterfly,  (Eneis  noma , of  Arctic  distribution 
and  occurring  also  on  the  tops  of  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire  and  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Colorado.  Its  larvse  feed  on  Carex  vulgaris.—  Wood- 
white  butterfly.  See  the  extract 

Again,  a contributor  to  the  Speaker  recently  pointed 
out  the  resemblance  of  the  resting  “ wood  white  " butter- 
fly (Leucophasia  sinapis)  to  the  flower  buds  of  the  com 
wheat — a plant  invariably  abundant  in  the  woods  fre- 
quented by  this  dainty  insect. 

Sci.  Amcr.  Slip.,  Apr.  29,  1905,  p.  245201 
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butterfly-conch  (but'er-fli-kongk),  n.  A marine 
univalve  mollusk  of  Tasmania,  Voluta  papil- 
losa. 

butterfly-damper  (but'er-fli-danriper),  n.  A 
thin  plate  of  metal  which  turns  on  an  axis 
across  a pipe  so  that  it  controls  the  amount  of 
the  passage  left  open  in  the  pipe.  The  pipe  may 
be  of  various  cross-sections,  but,  if  round,  the  axis  of  the 
plate  or  damper  is  at  the  middle  of  the  pipe. 

butterfly-dock  (but'er-fli-dok),  n.  Same  as 
Matter-dock  1. 

butterfly-fish,  m.  3.  The  common  name  of  the 
species  of  fishes  of  the  family  ChsetodontUlse 
found  in  tropical  seas,  noted  for  their  singular 
form,  bright  colors,  and  great  activity.  The 
family  comprises  8 or  10  genera  and  nearly 
200  species. 

butterfly-lesion  (but'er  - fli  - le  • zhon),  n.  A 
common  form  of  the  eruption  of  lupus  erythe- 
matosus, in  which  there  is  a patch  on  each  side 
of  the  nose,  joined  by  a narrow  strip  across 
the  bridge,  suggesting  a butterfly  in  shape, 
butterfly-lily  (but'er-fli-lil"i),  n.  The  mari- 
posa-lilv;  any  species  of  Calochortus.  The 
more  appropriate  name  butterfly-tulip  seems 
to  be  gaining  favor. 

butterfly-lobster  (but'<T-fli-lob"ster),  n.  A 
crustacean,  Ibacus  peronii,  in  which  the  cara- 
pace is  broadly  extended  into  wing-like  pro- 
jections. [Tasmania.] 

butterfly-nut  (but'fsr-fll-nut),  n.  A thumb- 
nut. 

butterfly-tulip  (but'  er-fli-tuMip),  n.  See 

*butter fly -lily. 

butter-ladle  (but'fu-la/dl),  n.  A wooden  spoon 
used  in  handling  newly  made  butter.  One  type 
is  called  a spoon-ladle,  and  another  form  (used  in  England), 
having  a perforated  bowl,  a butter-scoop. 

Butterman  schooner.  See  ★ schooner . 
butter-oil  (but'er-oil),  n.  The  part  of  refined 
cotton-seed  oil  which  is  used  in  making  oleo- 
margarin,  or  butter  substitute.  V.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bulletin  33,  1896,  p.  372. 
butter-paddle  (but'er-pad'lj,  n.  Same  as 
Mutter-spade. 

butter-paper  (but'iSr-pa^r),  n.  A tough, 
semitransparent  waterproof  paper  used  for 
wrapping  print-butter,  cream-cheese,  and 
other  materials  requiring  protection  from  air, 
water,  or  oil. 

butter-pear  (but'er-par),  n.  Same  as  *agua- 
eate. 

butter-press  (but'er-pres),  n.  In  candy-mak- 
ing, a screw  or  hydraulic  press  for  extracting 
the  essential  oil  or  cacao-butter  from  ground 
cacao.  A common  type  is  a filter-press, 
butter-print,  n.  2.  The  Indian  mallow,  Abu- 
tilon  A butilon.  The  name  alludes  to  the  large  round 
seed-capsule,  which  is  neatly  marked  above  with  radiat- 
ing  furrows.  Also  called  stamp-weed. 
butter-salt  (but'er-salt),  n.  Common  salt  in 
small  crystals,  obtained  by  rapid  evaporation 
of  brine  at  the  boiling  temperature.  On  ac- 
count of  its  fine  texture  it  is  preferred  for  use 
in  salting  butter. 

butter-SCOOp  (but'er-skop),  n.  See  Mutter- 
ladle. 

butter-spade  (but ' er- spad).  n.  A wooden 
spatula  used  in  cutting  butter  from  a firkin  or 
other  vessel.  When  grooved  in  parallel  lines,  butter- 
spades  are  used,  in  pairs,  for  rolling  lumps  of  butter  into 
balls  for  the  table. 

butter-tree,  n — Indian  butter-tree,  the  fulwa, 

Madhuca  butyracea. 

butter-WOrker.  n.f  A creamery  apparatus  for  press- 
ing the  buttermilk  out  of  freshly  made  butter,  working 
in  the  salt,  and  bringing  the  butter  to  a condition  for  use 
or  shipment  to  market.  There  are  several  types  of  such 
machines,  all  consisting  essentially  of  one  or  more  plain 
or  fluted  rolls  that  traverse  with  a rolling  motion  over  or 
through  the  butter,  which  is  spread  out  in  a thin  cake  upon 
a tray.  In  small  hand-machines  the  trays  are  stationary ; 
in  power- machines  the  trays  revolve  and  carry  the  butter 
under  rolls  revolving  in  a fixed  position.  In  one  type  of 
machine  the  butter  is  placed  in  a revolving  drum.  Butter- 
workers  and  churns  are  sometimes  united  in  one  machine. 
See  churn. 

butter-yellow  (but'&r-yeFo),  n.  A monoazo 
coal-tar  color  produced  by  combining  diazo- 
tized  aniline  with  dimethylaniline.  It  is  used 
for  coloring  butter,  oils,  etc. 
butt-gage  (but'gaj),  n.  A measuring-  and  mark- 
ing-tool used,  in  hanging  doors,  to  mark  the 
positions  of  the  hinges  upon  the  door  and 
upon  the  door-frame. 

butt-hook  (but'huk),  n.  In  lumbering,  the 
hook  by  which  the  cable  is  attached  to  the 
tackle  on  the  logs.  [U.  S.] 
butt-lap  (but'lap),  n.  In  ship-building,  a junc- 
tion of  plates  or  bars  at  their  ends  or  butts  by 
lapping  the  end  of  one  over  the  adjacent  end 


of  the  other  and  riveting  the  lapped  parts  to- 
gether. 

butt-measurement  (but'mezlHur-meiit),  n. 
Measurement  from  a shoulder  or  projection ; 
a measurement  taken  by  placing  one  end  of  the 
rule  against  the  projection  from  which  the 
measurement  is  taken . 

button,  n.,  4.  (d)  A finger-knob  or  key  on  the 
concertina  and  some  accordions  — 15.  In 
pathol.,  any  small,  rounded,  circumscribed  ele- 
vation on  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface. 

According  to  Welch  and  Clement,  more  characteristic 
lesions,  but  less  often  met  in  experimental  cases,  are  the 
so-called  buttons,  viz.,  certain  elevated,  circumscribed, 
round  or  oval  areas  of  necrotic  inflammation  of  Arm  con- 
sistence, which  implicate  the  mucous  and  submucous 
coats,  and  sometimes  all  of  the  coats  of  the  bowel. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  V.  259. 

Amboyna  button  or  pimple.  An  affection  of  tile  skin, 
possibly  of  syphilitic  origin,  endemic  in  the  island  of  Am- 
boyna.—Button-  and  buttonhole-marking  machine, 
In  shoe-manufacturing,  a machine  for  marking  on  the 
edges  of  a partly  made  shoe  the  positions  of  the  buttons 
to  he  stitched  on  and  those  of  the  corresponding  button- 
holes to  be  cut.— Button-sewing  machine,  a machine 
having  a device  for  clamping  the  button  to  the  ma- 
chine while  it  is  sewed  down  on  the  fabric.  One  type  of 
machine  employs  the  vibrating  needle-bar  of  the  ★over- 
seaming machine  (which  see)  and  sews  two- and  four-hole 
flat  buttons  and  bar-buttons,  and  fastens  and  cuts  the 
thread  when  the  work  is  done.  Another  type  makes  a 
barring-stitch  on  four-hole  and  bar-buttons.  It  is  also 
adapted  to  sew  on  buckles,  curtain-rings,  etc.— Mes- 
cal button.  See  -tomescal. — Murphy's  button,  ail  in- 
strument consisting  of  two  button-shaped  pieces  joined 
by  a screw  employed  to  retain  in  apposition  the  two  ends 
of  divided  intestine  in  the  operation  of  intestinal  anasto- 
mosis or  that  of  gastro-enterostomy.—  Naples  button 
a bubo  of  venereal  origin.— To  press  the  button,  to 
push  an  external  button  or  knob,  and  thereby,  according 
to  its  connections  with  a prepared  system,  to  close  an 
electric  circuit,  or  to  release  a spring  that  operates  the 
shutter  of  a camera  in  instantaneous  photography  ; hence, 
colloquially,  to  start  by  a simple  act  what  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  important  results. 

button,  v.  i.  2.  To  bud  or  form  imperfect 
heads,  offsets,  rosettes,  tubers,  or  bulbs  - for 
example,  the  cauliflower  buttons  when  the 
head  sends  up  imperfect  and  irregular  glom- 
erules,  thus  destroying  the  symmetry  and  so- 
lidity of  the  head. 

button-balance  (but'n-baFans),  n.  A small, 
very  delicate  balance  used  for  weighing  assay- 
buttons.  Coal  and  Metal  Miners’  Pocketbook. 
button-blanket  (but'n-blang"ket),  n.  A blue 
blanket,  generally  bordered  with  red,  set 
with  numerous  pearl  buttons  which  either 
edge  the  blanket  or  are  arranged  in  patterns. 
Such  blankets  are  worn  by  the  Indians  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Alaska’  at  festivals. 
Button-busb  dodder.  See  *dodderi. 
button-cautery  (but'n-k&"ter-i),  n.  Same  as 
Corrigan’s  button  (which  see  under  button). 
button-eared  (but'n-erd),  a.  Having  button- 
ears,  as  certain  dogs. 

button-gage  (but'n-gaj),  n.  A slide  caliber- 
rule  having  two  sets  of  gage-marks,  used  in 
precise  measurements  of  button-blanks,  -dies, 
etc. 

button-grass  (but'n-gras),  n.  A name  applied 
in  Tasmania  to  a sedge,  Gymnoschcenus  sphse- 
rocephalus,  covering  barren,  boggy  land 
and  bearing  a capitate  flower-cluster  on  the 
end  of  a slender  stalk  4 or  5 feet  in  length, 
buttonholdt  (but'n-hold),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
buttonheld,  ppr.  buttonholding.  An  obsolete 
form  of  buttonhole. 

buttonholdert  (but/'n-hol-der),  n.  An  obsolete 
form  of  Muttonholer. 

buttonhole,  n.  3.  In  surg.,  any  small  straight 
incision  into  a cavity  or  canal.  See  Mouton- 
niere,  2. — 4.  A buttonhole  bouquet.  [Eng.] 
— Buttonhole  stitch,  the  stitch  used  in  making  button- 
holes . The  edge  of  the  buttonhole  is  sewed  over  and  over, 
leaving  a knot  on  the  inside  edge  with  each  stitch,  to 
strengthen  it  and  prevent  fraying  against  the  button. 

buttonhole,  v.  t.  3.  To  sew  with  the  stitch 
used  in  making  buttonholes : used  in  sewing, 
laeework,  and  embroidery, 
buttonhole-machine  (but'n-h61-ma-shen,/),  «. 
A machine  for  cutting,  sewing,  arid  finishing 
buttonholes  in  leather  and  fabrics,  in  button- 
hole-making  the  slit  in  the  fabric  may  be  cut  with  a knife 
by  hand,  or  by  a pivoted  knife  attached  to  the  machine,  or 
by  a knife  operated  by  the  machine,  and  either  before  or 
after  sewing  up  the  hole.  Two  types  of  machine  are  used. 
In  one  the  needle,  as  in  an  ordinary  sewing-machine,  re- 
mains in  a fixed  position,  and  the  work,  by  a suitable 
mechanism  attached  to  the  machine,  is  fed  forward  and 
backward  at  each  stroke  of  the  needle  to  form  the  over- 
seaming-stitch,  and  is  also  carried  round  the  ends  of  the 
slit  to  sew  up  the  opposite  side.  This  feed-mechanism  is 
adjustable  to  all  sizes  of  buttonholes.  In  the  other  type 
the  work  is  held  in  one  position  while  the  sewing  is  done, 
and  the  needle-bar  supporting  the  needle  vibrates  to  and 
fro  in  forming  the  stitch,  as  in  the  ★overseaming-machine 
(which  see).  With  this  machine  the  ends  of  the  button- 
hole are  reinforced  by  barring  or  a band  of  long  stitches. 
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buttonholer  (but'n-hol-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
makes  buttonholes ; also,  a machine  designed 
to  be  used  in  making  buttonholes. — 2.  One 
who  buttonholes  another, 
button-press  (but'n-pres),  n.  A machine  for 
making  buttons.  It  is  usually  an  upright  press  which 
can  be  fitted  to  cut  the  blanks,  impress  a design  on  a 
blank,  or  assemble  the  parts. 

button-scar  (but'n-skar),  n.  A scar  drawn  up 
into  a button-shape,  used  for  ornamentation  of 
the  body  by  African  negroes  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  tattoo-marks  of  people  with  lighter 
skin.  Ratzel  (trans.),  Hist,  of  Mankind,  II.  394. 
button-shell  (but'n-shel),  n.  A small  marine 
gastropod  of  the  genus  Rotella , having  a 
rounded,  lenticular  polished  shell, 
button-valve  (but'n-valv),  n.  A valve  in  which 
the  plug  has  a head  or  button  forged  on  the  end 
of  the  stem. 

buttress,  n.  4.  A wall  or  abutment  built  along 
a stream  to  prevent  the  logs  in  a drive  from 
cutting  the  bank  or  jamming.  [U.  8.]  — 5. 
The  angle  formed  on  the  plantar  surface  of 
the  hoof  by  the  junction  of  the  wall  with  the 
bar. 

buttressed  (but'rest),  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a 
buttress  or  buttresses:  said  of  an  arch,  or  of  a 
building  or  part  of  a building,  as  a .Gothic 
church. 

buttress-tbread  (but'res-thred),  n.  A thread 
intended  to  resist  a force  in  one  direction  only, 
and  hence  having  one  face  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  shaft,  or  bolt, 
butt-riveting  (but'riv,/et-ing),  n.  A term  used 
instead  of  butt-connected,  when  two  plates  have 
their  edges  brought  against  each  other  and  are 
each  riveted  into  a covering-plate  or -strap: 
distinguished  from  Map-riveting . 
butt-strap  (but'strap),  m.  The  covering-plate 
which  is  used  for  connecting  two  plates  which 
are  to  be  butt-riveted  ; in  ship-building,  a piece 
of  plate  or  bar  covering  the  joint  of  two  plates 
or  bars  at  their  ends  where  they  abut  against 
each  other,  to  give  continuity  of  strength. 
The  strap  covers  the  two  adjacent  ends  and  is  riveted  to 
each.  When  plates  are  thus  joined,  a strap  is  sometimes 
placed  on  each  surface  of  the  plates,  and  the  two  straps 
together  are  called  a double-butt  strap.  Straps  are  fur- 
ther distinguished  according  to  the  number  of  rows  of  riv- 
ets in  them  on  each  side  parallel  to  the  butt-joint,  as  a s in- 
gle-nveted  butt-strap,  a double-riveted  butt-strap,  a treble- 
riveted  butt-strap,  or  a quadruple-riveted  butt-strap. 


Butt-strap  and  Seams  in  Outside  Plating. 
a,  double-riveted  butt-strap;  b,  b,  b,  double-ri veted  seam-laps; 
c,  c,  c,  frames  ; d , longitudinal  bar. 


butt-strip  (but'strip),  n.  Same  as  Mutt-strap. 
butty,  n.  3.  In  archery,  one  of  a pair  of  arch- 
ers who  shoot  together  at  a target : as,  when 
the  leader  has  shot  his  first  arrow  his  butty 
takes  his  place. 

butyroin  (bu-tir'6-in),  n.  [L.  butyrum,  butter, 
+ -o-  + -in 2.]  Octanol-4-1-5,  C3H7COCHO- 
HC,H-.  it  is  an  oil  which  can  be  distilled 
with  slight  decomposition  under  a low  pressure, 
butyrometer  (bu-ti-rom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ftovrv- 
pov,  butter,  + gkrpov,  measure.]  An  apparatus 
for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  butter-fat  in 
milk. 

The  butyrometer  is  extremely  useful,  alike  for  measur- 
ing periodically  the  fat-producing  capacity  of  individual 
cows  in  a herd,  for  rapidly  ascertaining  the  percentage  of 
fat  in  milk  delivered  to  factories  and  paying  for  such  milk 
on  the  basis  of  quality,  and  for  determining  the  richness 
in  fat  of  milk  supplied  for  the  urban  milk  trade. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  360. 

butyrone  (bu'ti-ron),  n.  [L.  butyrum,  butter, 
+ -owe.]  Four-heptanone  or  dipropylketone, 
(C3H7)2CO.  It  is  prepared  by  the  distillation 
of  calcium  butyrate. 

butyro-refractometer  (bu"ti-ro-re-frak-tom'e- 
ter),  n.  [L.  butyrum,  butter,  + refractometer .] 
A refractometer  adapted  for  the  measurement 
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of  the  refractive  power  of  butter-fat,  whereby 
evideuce  as  to  its  degree  of  purity  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

butyrousness  (bu'ti-rus-nes),  n.  Buttery  or 
butyraceous  quality.  II.  Stubbe.  [Rare.] 
Buxaceae  (bux-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Dumor- 
tier,  1822),  < Buxus  + -acese.]  A family  of  di- 
cotyledonous arehichlamydeous  (apetalous) 
plants  of  the  order  Sapindales,  the  box  family, 
typified  by  the  genus  Buxvs,  the  box.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  unisexual  regular  bracted  flowers,  the  stam- 
inate  with  four  or  more  stamens  and  sometimes  a rudi- 
mentary pistil,  the  fertile  with  a 2-4-celled  ovary  and  as 
many  simple  styles.  It  embraces  6 genera  and  30  species 
— trees,  shrubs,  or  perennial  herbs,  chiefly  with  evergreen 
leaves,  widely  scattered  over  the  globe.  See  boxt,  Buxvs, 
and  Pachysandra. 

buxaceous  (buks-a'shius),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Buxacex,  or  box  family  of  plants, 
buxinidine  (buk-sin'i-din),  n.  [Buxus  + -in 
+ -id  + -tne*.  ] An  amorphous  alkaloid  of  un- 
certain composition,  found  in  the  green  leaves 
of  Buxus  sempervirens. 

buxum,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  buxom. 
buyo  (bo'yo),  n.  [Tagalog.]  In  the  Philippine 
Islands  the  leaves  of  the  betel-pepper  ( Piper 
Betle),  which,  together  with  the  nuts  of  the 
betel-palm  ( Areca  Cathecu)  and  a pinch  of 
slaked  lime,  are  used  by  the  natives  as  a mas- 
ticatory. Also  called  itmo.  See  betel  and 
*bonga. 

Buys  Ballot’s  law,  system  of  weather-sig- 
nals. See  *laul , » signal . 
buz,  v.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  buzz. 
buzz1,  v.  I.  intrans.  3.  To  move  hurriedly  or 
with  fuss;  run;  fuss  about:  as,  to  buzz  along; 
to  buzz  about ; to  buzz  against  a person.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  4.  To  pick  pockets.  [Slang,  Eng.] 
Botten. 

II.  trans.  4.  To  throw  with  violence.  [Prov. 
Eng.) — 5.  To  drink  (a  bottle)  till  it  is  empty. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

buzz1,  n.  4.  In  angling , a beetle  or  its  artifi- 
cial imitation  used  as  bait. 
buzz4  (buz),  n.  [Assumed  sing,  of  * buzzes , dial, 
pronunciation  of  *burses,  double  pi.  of  burl. 
Compare  dial,  fur  an  d fuzz  for  furze.']  A bur; 
prickly  calyx.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
buzz5  (buz),  a.  [Also  buz : a vague  use  of  buzz I, 
v.,  in  composition,  implying  something  large, 
as  in  *buzz-wig  (q.  v.),  but  sometimes  written 
detached,  as  an  adjective.]  1.  See  *buzz- 
wig. — 2.  Of  an  artificial  fly,  having  the  hackle 
wrapped  closely  under  the  wings. 

A fly  is  said  to  be  buz  when  the  hackle  is  wrapped  on 
thick  and  it  looks  bushy,  as  we  Americans  would  term  it. 

T.  Norris,  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer,  p.  599. 

buzz -cove  (buz'kov),  n.  A pickpocket. 
[Thieves’  cant.] 

buzzer,  n.  4.  A pickpocket.  [Thieves’  cant.] 
buzz-fly  (buz'fli),  n.  A yellow  Australian  sar- 
cophagid  fly. 

buzzing  (buz'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  sound  of 
anything  that  buzzes;  humming.  — 2.  The 
picking  of  pockets.  [Slang.  Eng.] 

Buzzing  is  the  name  given  to  the  crime.  A gang  of 
thieves  surround  a man  and  while  one  robs  him  the  rest 
maintain  a buzzing  noise. 

Standard  (England),  May  23, 1904. 

buzz-planer  (buz'pia/'ner),  n.  A machine  for 
smoothing  or  planing  wood.  It  consists  simply  of 
a table  and  a revolving  head  which  carries  two  or  four 
knives.  The  head  or  spindle  makes  about  3,500  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  the  wood  is  passed  over  it.  One 
part  of  the  table  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  get  the 
depth  of  cut  desired. 

buzz- wig  (buz' wig),  n.  [buzz used  vaguely 
to  imply  something  large  or  imposing  (cf. 
humming,  whopping,  etc.),  1.  A large 

wig.  [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

The  reverend  gentleman  was  equipped  in  a buzz  wig. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xvii. 

2.  A person  wearing  abuzz-wig;  hence,  a 
bigwig. 

Whom  the  old  Spanish  buzzwigs  doated  on. 

De  Quincey,  Works,  1IL  69. 

B.  V.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 


B.  W.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  Birmingham 

mire-gage. 

by1,  bye1,  1 To  draw  a by,  to  go  up  into  the  next 

round  without  play. 

by-act  (bl'akt),  n.  An  act  that  is  secondary 
or  incidental  to  a main  act. 
by-alley  (bi'alfi),  n.  An  alley  at  the  side  or 
somewhat  out.  of  the  way. 
by-bill  (bi'bil),  n.  An  incidental  bill,  or  a 
bill  for  incidentals ; a casual  item, 
by-blow,  n.  3f.  A calamity  or  disaster  out  of 
the  common. — 4t.  A blow  that  misses  its  aim. 
Bunyan,  Pilg.  Prog.,  II.  103. 
by-ceremony  (bi'sere-mo-m),  n.  A secondary 
or  incidental  ceremony;  a ceremony  that  has 
its  origin  in  an  afterthought  or  is  suggested  or 
rendered  necessary  by  some  incidental  cir- 
cumstance. 

by-chamber  (bi'eham,/ber),  n.  A chamber;  a 
secluded  chamber. 

by-channel  (bi'chan'e!),  n.  A side-channel 
or  -stream  apart  from  the  main  channel : as,  a 
network  of  by-channels. 

by-chapel  (bi'chap^el),  n.  A chapel  subordi- 
nate to  the  principal  church, 
by-day  (bi'da),  n.  A leisure  day;  an  off  day. 
by-effect  (bi'e-fekt"),  n.  A secondary  or  un- 
intended effect. 

byerite  (bi'e-rit),  n.  [Named  in  honor  of  W. 
N.  Byers.\  A caking  bituminous  coal  resem- 
bling albertite  and  torbanite:  first  found  in 
Colorado. 

by-form  (bl'form),  n.  A collateral  or  minor 
form. 

The  English  masque  is  a by-form  of  the  English  drama 
which  flourished  between  the  years  1597  and  1658,  and  is 
absolutely  definite  in  its  nature  and  characteristics. 

Science,  May  26,  1905,  p.  802. 


A simplified  spelling  of  by- 
An.  indirect  hint;  a 


bygon,  a.  and 

gone. 

by-hint  (bi ' hint), 
side-hint. 

by-letter  (briefer),  n.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  postal  service  of  England,  a letter  for- 
warded by  a local  postmaster  ‘ to  any  place  but 
London  or  beyond.’ 

The  by-letters  occasioned  uneasiness  to  Whitley  [deputy 
postmaster-general  1672-77]  because  he  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  postmasters  for  the  accounting  of  them. 

Hyde , The  Post  ill  Grant  and  Farm,  p.  315. 

by-note  (bi'not),  n.  In  music,  either  a grace- 
note  or  an  overtone. 

byon  (bi'on),  n.  A name  given  by  the  natives 
of  Upper  Burma  to  a clay  which  there  contains 
rubies  and  other  gems.  The  byon  is  supposed  to 
result  from  the  decomposition  of  a marble  which  has  been 
affected  by  contact-metamorphism. 

by-pass,  n.  2.  In  wash-bottles  and  similar 
apparatus  for  the  handling  of  gases,  a tube 
with  a stop-cock  connecting  the  ingress  and 
egress  tubes,  so  that  by  opening  the  stop- 
cock the  gas  may  pass  with- 
out flowing  through  the 
apparatus  itself. — 3.  Any 
passage  for  conducting 
around  an  obstruction, such 
as  a closed  valve,  a part  of 
the  fluid  or  material  which 
goes  through  the  main 
channel.  A by-pass  is  frequent- 
ly placed  on  large  steam-  or  water- 
valves  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  valve  so  that  it  can  be  opened 
and  closed  easily.  Also  bye-pass. 

by-pass,  v.  t.  2.  To  per- 
mit (a  liquid)  to  flow  through  an  auxiliary 
channel,  around  a valve  or  a cylinder  or  back 
into  a reservoir,  instead  of  pursuing  the  usual 
or  direct  course  through  the  main  or  normal 
channel. 

by-pit  (bi'pit),  n.  In  coal-mining,  a shaft 
nearer  the  outcrop  thau  the  hoisting-shaf t ; an 
air-shaft. 

by-production  (bi,pro-duk,,shon),  n.  Same  as 
by-product. 

by-regard  (bi're-gard,/),  n.  A side-look  or 
-glance ; a mere  glimpse. 

Byronian  (bi-ro'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Byron,  the  poet;  resembling 
Byron. 


1 S'  \ ‘ 


By-pass. 

i,  ingress  tube ; e,  egress 
tube ; s,  stop-cock. 


Byzantinize 

II.  n.  An  admirer  or  imitator  of  Byron:  as, 
the  French  Byronians. 

Byronical  (bi-ron'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  Byronic. 
Byronize  (bl'ron-iz),'  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  By- 
ronized,  ppr.  Byronizing.  I.  trans.  To  invest 
with  the  characteristics  of  Byron. 

Let  others  prepare  their  parchment-hound  portfolios, 
throw  their  visages  into  the  penseroso,  fling  their  curls 
back  from  their  brows,  unbutton  their  shirt-collars,  and, 
thus  Byronised,  begin.  Blaclcwood’ s Magazine,  LXL  430. 

II.  intrans.  To  imitate  Byron  in  person, 
habits,  or  style. 

Indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  his  [Kirke  White’s] 
gentleness  and  devoutness  would  have  Byronized  but  ill. 

Edinburgh  Review,  LXII.  299. 

byrsoid  (ber'soid),  n.  [Gr.  flvpaa,  a skin  (>  L. 
bursa,  a skin  bag,  a purse:  see  bursa,  burse, 
purse),  + eldog,  form.]  In  antlirop.,  a cranium 
the  norma  verticals  of  which  shows  an  elon- 
gated, rounded  form,  narrow  in  front  but  with 
wide  forehead,  widest  near  the  occiput,  similar 
in  form  to  an  elongated  purse.  G.  Sergi  (trans. ), 
Var.  of  the  Human  Species,  p.  37. 
bysmalitb  (biz'ma-lith),  n.  [Ignorantly  formed 
as  if  from  *bysma,  deep,  depth,  or  bottom, 
wrongly  assumed  as  the  stem  of  abysm,  + Gr. 
ViBog,  stone.]  In  geol.,  a large  and  rudely  cy- 
lindric  mass  of  igneous  rock  which  has  been 
driven  upward  through  overlying  strata  as  a 
punch  goes  through  a sheet  cf  metal, 
byssinosis  (bis-i-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < byssinus, 
of  cotton,  + -osis.]  A form  of  pueumonoco- 
niosis  due  to  the  inhalation  of  cotton-fibers. 
Byssns  gland.  See 
■kgland.—  Byssus  silk, 
mussel  silk.  It  is  made 
from  the  filamentous 
beard  of  a mussel  in- 
habiting the  Mediterra- 
nean, particularly  near 
the  Dalmatian  and  Ital- 
ian coasts.  The  silk  is 
golden  brown  in  color, 
very  soft  and  elastic,  and 
is  manufactured  into 
small  garments,  purses, 
gloves,  and  fancy  goods. 

—Provisional  byssus, 
a thread  secreted  by  a 
gland  in  the  midventral 
region  of  the  body  of  the 
Glochidium  larva  of 
fresh- water  mussels 
(Anodonta,  Unio). 

by-start  (bi'start), 
n.  A deviation 
from  the  right  di- 
rection. 

by-station  (bi'sta" 
shon),  n.  A way- 
station. 

by-step  (bl'step),  n. 

A step  to  one  side 
or  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

bythium  (bith ' i - 
um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
pvddg,  depth.]  A 
supposed  new  ele- 
ment, said  to  have 
been  obtained  from  sulphur  by  electrolysis. 
The  alleged  facts  in  regard  to  it  have  been 
completely  disproved. 

by-touch  (bi'tuch).  n.  An  incidental  or  unin- 
tended touch  or  stroke. 

by-work  (bi'werk),  n.  1.  Work  done  at  odd 
times  or  in  addition  to  one’s  regular  work;  an 
occasional  task  or  performance. 

To  make  Religion  the  great  business  and  concern  of 
their  Lives,  and  not  as  most  do  a By-work. 

Norris,  Chr.  Prud.,  p.  385. 

2f.  A work  that  has  failed  in  the  doing;  a 
work  that  has  proved  a failure. 

Aristotle  thinketh  that  the  female  is  a by-work. 

Crooke,  Body  of  Man,  p.  271. 

Byzantine  Greek,  Greek  of  Byzantium,  especially  of  the 
later  Byzantine  empire;  practically,  medieval  Greek. 

Byzantinesque  (bi-zan-ti-nesk'),  a.  In  the 
Byzantine  style. 

Byzantinize  (bi-zan'tin-iz).  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
Byzantinized,  ppr.  Byzantinizing . To  render 
Byzantine;  impart  a Byzantine  character  to; 
affect  or  influence  by  Byzantinism. 


Three  Stages  ( A , B,  C)  in  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Anodonta. 
a,  enteric  canal : b.  provisional 
byssus : c,  foot ; d,  lateral  pits ; 
e,  rudiments  of  gills;  f.  mouth  ; g, 
shell ; h,  adductor  muscle;  i,  sense 
organs;  j,  cilia.  (Drawn  from  Par- 
ker and  Haswell’s  **  Zoology,”  after 
Korschelt  and  Heider.) 


^web-^orm2111^6^//’/  Pi°nea’  ^o^Cw  2;  biceps,  a sMul 

tone.  What  is  called  middle  c has  JJKP, "P,™* * „ gau-ueeul,  etc.  hsh  of  the  West  Indies. 

(at  French  pitch)  about  259  vibrations  caopage  , n.—  Kerguelen  cabbage,  the  cabbage-like  cabezote  (ka-ba-tho'ta),  n.  TSp .cabezota  abm- 

per  second.  (5)  The  staff- degree  as-  Pringlea  antxseorbutica.  See  Pnnglea.—  Native  cab-  / i » L ^ 5 

signed  to  such  a key  or  tone:  as,  with  bage,  in  Australia,  the  yellow-flowered  marsh-cress,  Ro- 
tlie  treble  clef,  the  third  space  or  the  ripa  palustns.—  Savoy  cabbage.  Same  as  savoy.  , , - 

first  added  line  below.  (6)  a note  cabbage3,  v.  t.  or  i.  2.  To  crib  or  appropriate  ca_Plicl0  (fca-bil  do),  n. 
placed  on  such  a degree  and  indicat-  dishonestly ; use  surreptitiously ; cab.  [School-  ehaPter:  see  chapter.] 


ing  such  a key  or  tone.  (7)  The  key 

note  of  the  major  key  of  no  sharps  or  flats  (C  major),  or  of  - _ - 

the  minor  key  of  three  flats  (C  minor) ; also,  in  medieval  Cabbage3,  n, 
music,  the  final  of  the  Ionian  and  Hypoionian  modes.  (8)  ’ ' 

In  the  fixed  system  of  solmization,  the  first  tone  of  the 
scale,  technically  called  either  ut  or  do : hence,  C is  called 
ut  absolutely  by  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  musicians. 

(e)  In  elect.  : (1)  The  symbol  for  electrostatic  capacity. 

(2)  An  abbreviation  of  current. 

4.  An  abbreviation  of  Court  and  [ l . e.]  of  centimeter.— 

C Clef.  See  clef. — White  C,  an  American  nymphalid 
butterfly,  Polygonia  faunus , common  in  the  northern 
United  States  and  Canada. 


boy  slang.] 

abbage3,  n.  2.  A cab  or  crib,  used  surrepti- 
tiously by  a(  scliool-bov  in  preparing  his  les- 
sons or  writing  his  exercises, 
cabbage-aphis  (kab'aj-a/'fis),  n.  Same  as  cab- 
bage * plant-louse. 

cabbage-bark  (kab'aj-bark),  n.  See  *bark2. 
cabbage-beetle  (kab'aj-be"tl),  n.  Same  as 

cabbage- flea. 


headed  person,  < cabeza,  head.]  The  broad- 
head  silverside,  Atherina  stipes.  [Cuba.] 

- [Sp.,  < L.  capitulum , 

The  chapter-house  of 
a cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  [Southern 
U.  S.,  etc.] 

The  cathedral,  and  standing  beside  it,  like  Sancho 
beside  Don  Quixote,  the  squat  hall  of  the  cabildo  with  the 
calabozo  in  the  rear. 

G.  W.  Cable , The  Grandissimes,  p.  320. 

cabin,  re.  5.  In  mining,  a small  room  parti- 
tioned off  inside  the  mine  for  the  use  of  the 
mine  officials. 


willow,  black  birch,  currant,  and  gooseberry, 
as  the  green  comyna. 

C.  A.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Court  of  Appeal ; 


its  larvae  feed  on  the  alder,  Cabbage-butterfly,  re.- Large  cabbage-butterfly  with  pirate  joinery,  as  in  hard 

ind  o’ooRpbftrrv  Also  known  mi  Amprinan  nipriii  hnttorflv  wood  finely  polished  or  varnished. — Cabinet  Picture  in 


finely  polished  or  varnished.— Cabinet  picture 
photog.,  a small  and  generally  highly  finished  picture 
about  4J  by  6£  inches  in  size. 


an  American  pierid  butterfly,  Pontia  monuste , white  m 
color,  and  of  tropical  and  subtropical  distribution.  Its 
lame  feed  on  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  turnip. 

(6)  of  Court  of  Arches  ; (c) of  Chancery  Appeals  ';  cabbage-curculio  (kab'aj-ker-ku/Ti-o),  n.  A 
(d)  of  commercial  agent;  (e)  of  Confederate  curculionid  beetle,  Ceutliorhynchus  rapse,  com- 
army;  (/)  of  county  alderman.  mon  to  Europe  and  North  America.  It  bores 

ca.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  cases;  (c)  of  cen-  into  the  crown  and  roots  of  young  cabbage- 
tare.  and  cauliflower-plants,  and  attacks  the  stems 

caable  (ka-a'bl),  n.  [OF.  enable,  chaable,  a of  kale  and  mustard. 

ballista,  also  throwing  down,  prostration,  = cabbage-head  (kab'aj-hed),  re.  1.  The  mass 
Pr.  OSp.  calabre  (ML.  reflex  cadabula , *cada-  cf  crowded  and  incurved  leaves  which  form 
bulus,  cabulus),  <ML.  *catabola  (recorded  as  the  edible  part  of  the  cabbage. — 2.  Figura- 
catabolum,  payment),  < Gr.  Karapoty,  a throw-  tively,  abrainlessfellow:  ablockhead’.  N.E.D. 
ing  down,  paying  down,  etc. : see  catabolism.]  cabhapp-lonnor  (knl/si  in'-'r.prl  „ ti,«  i«.™  ■“*: — 

In  medieval  (French)  use,  a ballista  or  cata-  of a mSstSSffih Autoqrapha  braslc^  ^om  C^met-makmg  (kab'i-net-ma"king),  n.  1.  The 
pult.  Tnm.  ' o i orassicse,  com-  occupation  ot  a cabinet-maker ; the  making  of 

caapeba  (ka-a-pa'ba),  n.  [Tupi.]  1.  Either  of  cabbage  and otto cruciferous  plants  * ^ fifne  f,"rniJur<?  ar'd  the  like  -2.  The  selection 
two  plants,  Heckcria  peltata  and \Humbellata,  cabbage-louse  (kab'aj-lous),  re.  Same  as  cab-  ° ,eab' -iet  “lnlSters;  tbeformation  of  apoliti 
of  the  pepperfamily,  natives  of  South  America  bage  *plant-louse 

and  the  Antilles.  Their  aromatic  roots  are  cabbage-oil,  «.-Chinese  cabbage-oil,  oil  exposed 
used  medicinally,  and  their  edible  berries  yield  from  the  seeds  of  Brassica  sinensis. 
an  oil  resembling  anise-oil. — 2.  Same  as  par-  cabbage-patch  (kab'aj-paeh),  n.  A patch  of 


cabinet-beetle  (kab'i-net-be,/tl),  n.  Any  one 
of  several  species  of  injurious  beetles  of  the 
family  Dermestidse,  as  Dermestes  cadaverinus, 
Anthrenusvarius,  or  Anthrenusmuseorum,  which 
infest  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
cabinet-maker,  n.  2.  One  who  busies  himself 
unauthorizedly  with  constructing  a govern- 
mental cabinet;  a politician  or  busybody  who 
speculates  on  or  needlessly  troubles  himself 
with  the  selection  of  cabinet  ministers  and  the 
formation  of  a cabinet. 


ground  where  cabbages  are  grown. 


eira. 

caatinga  (ka-a-ten  ' ga),  re.  [Also  catinga; 

<Tupicaaft«jra,‘whiteleaf,’ ‘light  (thatis, open, 
leafless)  forest’:  caa,  leaf,  plant,  tree,  etc.] 

A type  of  sparse,  stunted  woodland  occupying 
extensive  tracts,  alternating  with  savanna,  in 
the  dry  region  of  eastern  and  central  Brazil,  cabbage-red  (kab 'aj-red), 


The  vegetation  consists  of  thorny  bustles  (chiefly  Mimo- 
sacese),  with  some  low  trees  of  several  families,  including 
different  bottle  or  barrel-trees  (see  ■hbottle-tree,  2)  and  col- 
umnar Cnctacea,  with  prickly  Bromeliacem  (herbaceous). 
During  the  dry  season  all  is  nearly  or  quite  leafless  and 
as  if  dead,  but  with  the  advent  of  rain  it  hursts  into  leaf 
and  flower.  Phytogeographically  this  belongs  to  the 
category  of  bush-wood.  Also  (by  translation),  light  forest. 
cab6  (kab),  n.  [Short  for  cabbage s,  «.]  A 
translation  (usually  literal)  of  a classical  or 
other  work  in  a foreign  language,  surrepti- 
tiously used  by  school-hoys  and  students  in 
preparing  their  lessons  or  recitations;  a crib. 
[Eng.  school  slang.] 

cab6  (kab),  v.  t.  [Short  for  cabbage 3,  v.]  To 
appropriate  dishonestly  and  on  the  sly  ; crib; 
purloin.  [Eng.  school  slang.] 
caba2  (ka'ba),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.]  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  a measure  of  capacity 


The  Wiggses  lived  in  the  Cabbage  Patch.  It  was  not  a 
real  cabbage  patch , but  a queer  neighborhood,  where  ram- 
shackle cottages  played  hop-scotch  over  the  railroad 
tracks. 

A.  C.  Hegan,  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  p.  4. 

The  coloring- 


matter  of  red  cabbage.  See  *cauline. 

Cabbage-root  maggot.  See  *maggot. 
cabbage-thrips  (kab'aj-thrips),  m.  Any  one  of 


cal  cabinet. 

cabinet-work  (kab'i-net-werk),  n.  Fine  wood- 
work used  in  cabinet-making : thus,  veneered 
doors  or  polished  paneled  dados,  mantelpieces, 
and  the  like  are  spoken  of  as  fine  cabinet-work. 

Cabiria  (ka-bi'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  also  Cabeiria, 
< Gr.  Kafieipta,  neut.  pi.,  < K ajicipoi,  Cabiri.]  In 
Gr.  antiq.,  mysteries  connected  with  the  cult 
of  the  Cabiri,  or  Pelasgic  gods  of  the  /Egean 
Sea.  Their  chief  seat  was  Samothrace. 

Cabirion  (ka-bir'i-on),  n.  [Gr.  K a/Jtipiov,  < 
Kd fiupoi,  Cabiri.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a temple  or 
shrine  sacred  to  the  Cabiri.  The  most  important 
was  that  near  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  which  was  excavated  in 
1888,  yielding  vases  and  terra  cottas. 


Is™!  Cabirops(ka-bi'rops),  n.  [NL. ; formation  not 


leaves : usually,  and  most  abundantly,  Thrips 

tritici. 

Cabbage-tree  hat,  a large,  low  hat  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  cabbage-tree.  [Australia.] 

cabbage  - worm,  n.  — Cross-striped  cabbage- 

worm,  the  larva  of  an  American  pyralid  moth,  Eoergestis 
rimosalis. — Southern  cabbage-worm,  the  larva  of  an 
American  pierid  butterfly,  Pontia  protodice. 

cabbagy  (kab'aj-i),  a.  [ cabbage 1 + -j/i.]  Cab- 
bage-like  : as,  a cabbagy  green, 
cabbalism,  n.  Another  spelling  of  cabalism. 
cabber  (kab'er),  n.  1.  A cab-horse,  or  a horse 
well  suited  for  use  as  a cab-horse. — 2.  One 


much  given  to  riding  in  cabs. 

equal  to  about  one  and  one  third  United  States  cabbing  (kab'ing),  n.  The  business  of  owning, 
bushels.  letting,  or  driving  cabs.  .¥.  E.  D. 

cabalic  (ka-haPik),  a.  [Also  cabbalic,  cabbal-  cab-bit  (kab'bit),  n.  A French  bit,  the  cheeks 
icky  < ML.  cabbahcus , < cabbala,  cabala.]  Same  of  which  are  made  up  of  a series  of  rines  solid 
as  cabalistic. upon  one  side. 

caballada  (ka-bal-ya'da),  n.  [Sp.,  a stud  of  cabcaban  (kab-ka'ban),  n.  [Bisaya  cabcdban.] 
horses,  <cn6a«o,  ahorse.]  A reserve  stud  or  An  epiphytal  fern,  Drynaria  quercifolia.  See 
‘mob’ of  horses  from  which  remounts  may  he  *pakpak-lauin. 

drawn  by  cavalry  or  any  mounted  expedition  cabecera  (ka-ba-tba'ra),  n.  [Sp.,  < cabeza,  a 

“I  cabecoria  (ka-is-tta-rt'a)  » [Sp 

cabecera. J In  the  Philippine  as  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing-thread. 

~ n.  In  elect.,  a bell-shaped 


certain;  appar.  <Gr.  Ka/Seipot,  Cabiri,  + <S> p, 
eye,  face.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Cabiropsidse.  Kossmann,  1884. 

Cabiropsidse  (kab-i-rop'si-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
irreg.  for  * Cabiropidee,  < Cabirops  ( Cabirop -) 
+ - idee .]  A family  of  parasitic  isopod  crus- 
taceans typified  by  the  genus  Cabirops. 

cable,  re.  4.  A long,  narrow  strip  of  land. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 5.  A cablegram  ; a cable  mes- 
sage : as,  a cable  announcing  their  departure 
has  just  been  received. — 6.  An  abbreviation 
of  cable-car : as,  to  take  the  cable  up- town.— 
Concentric  cable,  in  elect.,  a cable  containing  two  or 
more  conductors,  of  which  the  inner  one  is  a wire  and  the 
others  are  concentric  tubes  surrounding  the  inner  wire  and 
insulated  therefrom  and  from  the  outer  armor. — Pupin 
cable,  in  elect.,  a cable  the  telegraphic  or  telephonic 
transmission  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of  in- 
ductance at  stated  intervals.— Telodjmamic  cable,  a 
transmission-rope ; an  endless  rope  used  as  a belt  for  the 
transmission  of  power.— Ten  cables,  an  English  nautical 
measure,  equal  to  1,000  nautical  fathoms,  or  6,080.3  feet ; 
a nautical  mile.— Three- wire  cable,  in  elect.,  a cable 
consisting  of  three  insulated  conductors,  for  use  in  three- 
wire  or  three-phase  circuits. 


unpolished  appearance),  aug.  of  Caballero,  a,  < cabecera  : see  ^ ^ ull,uo,nC  muTra™™ 

gentleman  : r«:  cavalier.]  A Cuban  name  of  a Islands,  the  taxpaying  population  of  a bar-  cable-bell  (ka'bl-bel) 
food-fish  called  gray  snapper,  Lutianus  gnseus.  angav : also,  a baranoav 


, , . . j gnseus.  angay ; also,  a barangay. 

cabal-system  (ka-bal  sis  tern),  re.  A mnemo-  cabestro  (ka-bes'tro),  re.  [Sp.,  a halter,  etc 
me  system  bywhicb  one  remembers  a vocable  < L.  capistrum,  a halter:  see  capistrum.]  A 
whose  letters  (or  all  except  certain  vowels)  hair  lariat. 

are  the  initials  of  the  words  to  be  remembered,  cabeza  (kii-ba'tha),  re.  [Sp  , = Pe  cabeca 
The  name  aliudesto  the  fancy  mentioned  under  head,  chief:  see  cabeca,]  In  the  Philippme 
caoal1, 4.  Islands,  a chief. 


enlargement  at  the  end  of  the  cable  armor, 
filled  with  an  insulating  compound, 
cable-box  (ka'bl-boks),  n.  A box  or  fixture  in 
which  the  ends  of  an  electric  cable  are  fastened, 
cable-buoy  (ka'bl-boi),  n.  A small  buoy  which 
rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  over  the 
anchor,  to  the  ring  of  which  it  is  secured  by  a 


cable-buoy 

length  of  line.  The  position  of  the  buoy  betrays  the 
resting-place  of  the  anchor,  over  which  it  is  also  left  as  a 
sentinel  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  slip  the  cable. 

cabled,  a.  3.  In  her.,  formed  of  a cable:  ap- 
plied to  a cross  formed  of  the  two  ends  of  a 
ship’s  cable. 

cable-grip  (ka'bl-grip),  n.  A clutch  or  jaw 
attached  to  a car  for  the  purpose  of  gripping 
the  moving  cable  by  which  the  car  is  propelled, 
cable-hanger  (ka'bl-hang//6r),  n.  A person 
who  unlawfully  dredges  for  oysters.  [Colloq., 
Eng.] 

cable-rope  (ka'bl-rop),  n.  A cable;  a cable- 
laid  rope. 

Cable-tank  (ka'bl-tangk),  n.  A strong,  water- 
tight tank  placed  on  a cable-ship  and  provided 
for  holding  a coiled  section  of  cable  that  is 
ready  for  laying.  Houston,  Diet.  Elect. 
Cableway,  n.  In  general,  any  conveying  appa- 
ratus in  which  the  load  is  carried  in  a bucket 


Cableway. 

a,  barge  from  which  coal  is  hoisted  up  to  cable;  b,  fixed  cable  on 
which  trolley  supporting  hoisting-bucket  travels;  c,  bucket  sus- 
pended from  trolley;  d,  tower  supporting  cable;  e,  small  return 
cable  hauling  trolley  (drawing-cable  not  shown);  /,  anchorage ; g-, 
supports  for  drawing  cable ; h,  combined  tower  and  crane  ; t,  trolley. 

or  carrier  traveling  with  or  on  a wire  cable 
which  is  suspended  between  struts  or  towers. 
The  most  simple  type  is  an  endless  cable  which  is  sup- 
ported by  means  of  pulleys  or  sheaves,  placed  at  the  tops 
of  two  head  towers,  and  is  made  to  travel  continuously  in 
one  direction  or  alternately  forward  and  back  between 
the  towers.  The  material  to  be  transported  is  placed  in 
a bucket  which  is  suspended  under  the  cable  and  moves 
with  it  from  one  tower  to  the  other.  On  reaching  the 
tower  the  bucket  may  be  removed  or  unloaded  and  is 
then  carried  by  the  cable  back  to  the  loading-tower.  If 
the  cable  moves  in  one  direction  two  or  more  buckets 
may  be  used  by  transferring  the  buckets  when  unloaded 
to  the  returning  cable.  Where  the  cableway  descends  a 
hillside,  and  the  traffic  is  down  grade,  the  weight  of  the 
loaded  buckets  may  be  used  to  operate  the  plant  without 
the  aid  of  a motor,  the  movement  of  the  cable  being  con- 
trolled by  a brake.  In  another  type,  largely  used  in  the 
construction  of  docks,  breakwaters,  canals,  subways,  and 
reservoirs,  a single  cable  is  suspended  between  struts  or 
towers  and  the  bucket  is  suspended  from  a trolley  having 
flanged  wheels  which  travel  on  the  cable,  the  trolley  and 
its  bucket  being  hauled  in  either  direction  by  means  of 
an  endless  wire  rope  passing  through  blocks  at  the  tops 
of  the  towers  and  controlled  by  a winding  engine.  Two 
cables  are  also  used  with  two  haulage  ropes,  and,  to  pre- 
vent the  sagging  of  the  ropes,  they  are  passed  through 
camel's  that  travel  on  a separate  cable.  When  the  bucket 
is  at  the  tower  the  rope-carriers  are  bunched  near  the 
towei*,  and  when  the  bucket  is  drawn  over,  the  carriers 


are  automatically  distributed  along  the  cable  sustaining 
the  ropes.  The  haulage-ropes  are  also  passed  through 
blocks  on  the  trolley  and  can  be  used  to  raise  or  lower 
the  buckets  at  any  point  of  the  cable.  The  cable  mav 
also  be  connected  by  overhead  switches  to  run  the  buckets 
from  the  cable  to  the  tracks  of  a telpherage  system.  The 
towers  may  be  stationary,  as  in  building  a dam;  or  may 
be  mounted  upon  trucks  and  moved  along  parallel  tracks 
as  in  digging  canals ; or  one  tower  may  be  stationary  and 
the  other  may  travel  upon  a circular  track.  Self-filling 
buckets  and  automatic  dumping-buckets  are  extensively 
used  m handling  sand,  coal,  etc.  Cableways  are  also 
ns®d  »n  coaling  war-ships  at  sea,  the  masts  of  the  collier 
and  the  battle-ship  acting  as  the  towers  of  the  cableway 
The  coal  in  sacks,  is  hoisted  to  the  cable,  hauled  to  the 
sh!p,  and  lowered  to  the  deck,  while  the  war-ship  tows 
the  collier.  Another  type  employs  very  long  cables  sup- 
ported at  intervals  upon  towers,  with  the  hauling-rope 
resting  on  brackets  that  are  placed  at  short  distances 
apart  or  running  over  guide-rollers  on  the  towers.  This 
type  is  used  for  transporting  large  quantities  of  material 
over  rough  and  mountainous  countries,  rivers,  and  valleys. 


cab-master  (kab'mas//ter),  n.  One  who  owns 
a cab  or  cabs;  one  who  maintains  a public 
cab-service. 

cabochon,  n. — Double  cabochon,  a gem  which  is 
domed,  that  is,  convex  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides 
with  a girdle-line  separating  the  two.— Single  cabo- 
cnon,  a stone  which  is  cut  with  a flat  or  slightly  rounded 
back  and  a convex  top. 

cabo-negro  (ka-bo-na'gro),  n.  [Sp. : cabo , 
rope  (see  cable)  + negro,  black  (see  negro).)  A 
name,  in  the  Philippines,  of  Saguerus  pinnatus, 
a palm  yielding  a beautiful  black,  horsehair- 
like fiber  which  is  very  durable  under  water 
and  is  used  for  making  cables  for  towing  and 
ropes  for  the  standing  rigging  of  vessels.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  jaggery-palm, 
Caryota  urens , which  yields  the  kittul  fiber  of 
commerce.  See  gomuti , 2,  ejoo,  medrinack,  and 
kittul , 2. 

caboose,  n.  3.  An  inclosed  wagon  for  convey- 
ing workmen  to  mines.  [Western  U.  S.] 
Cabotian  (ka-bo'ti-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
either  or  both  of  the  navigators  and  explorers, 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  (father  and  son), 
who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  discovered  the 
mainland  of  North  America, 
cab-phaeton  (kab'fa^e-tpn),  n.  A combina- 
tion of  the  cabriolet  and  the  phaeton  iu  which 
the  driver’s  seat  was  placed  at  the  rear,  it  was 
one  of  a class  of  vehicles  originating  in  a fashion  in  vogue 
m the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  accordance 
with  which  styles  of  carriages  designed  for  two  wheels 
were  combined  and  suspended  on  four  wheels,  the  cabrio- 
let being  used  for  the  rear  portion  and  the  phaeton  for 
the  front  of  the  body. 

cab-rank  (kab'rank),  n . A row  of  cabs  on  a 
cab-stand. 

cabrilla,  n.  (d)  Epinephelus  maculosus,  an  American 
grouper-  («)  In  Chile,  the  rockfish,  Sebastodes  oculatus. 
— Cabrilla  verde,  the  green  grouper  of  the  genus 
Paralabrax , a bass-like  fish  of  the  Pacific  coast.— Spotted 
cabrilla,  Paralabrax  maculato/asciatus,  a bass-like  fish 
of  California. 

cabriolet,  n.  2.  In  furniture,  a light  arm- 
chair. Cabriolets  are  first  mentioned  in  a 
French  inventory  of  1759. 
cabriolet-phaeton  (kab-ri-o-la'  f a/'e-ton ),  n.  A 
carriage  similar  to  the  *cab-phaetoii  (which 
see),  except  that  the  driver’s  seat  was  placed 
at  the  front. 

cab-runner  (kab'runx/er),  n,  A tout  who,  in 
expectation  of  a fee,  calls  cabs  for  travelers 
at  a railway-station,  steamboat-landing,  and 
the  like. 

cab-signal  (kab'sig^nal),  n.  In  railroading , 
an  adaptation  of  the  automatic  block-signaling 
system  by  which  signal-lights  are  displayed  in 
the  cab  of  an  engine.  The  electric  rail-circuit,  con- 
trolled by  a train  (as  in  the  block-system),  causes  the 
proper  signals  to  be  displayed  in  the  cab  of  the  next  fol- 
lowing engine,  the  current  following  the  rails  and  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  into  the  cab  to  the  signal. 

cabureiba  (ka-bo-ra-e-ba' ),  n.  [Braz.,  < 
Guarani  cabure , name  of  a bird,  + iba , tree, 
fruit.]  A tall  leguminous  tree,  Myrocarpus 
fasti giatus.  a native  of  southern  Brazil  and 
northern  Argentina.  It  yields  a fine  cabinet- 
wood  and  a balsam  resembling  balsam  of 
Peru.  Also  called  incienso,  the  balsam  having 
been  used  for  incense. 

cabuya  (ka-bo'ya),  n.  [Sp.,  agave,  < W.  Ind. 
cabuya,  a cord  of  vegetable  fiber,  as  of  the 
agave,  etc.;  Galibi  cabuyo,  a species  of  pine- 
apple-] 1.  A species  of  agave,  Agave  rigida, 
which  yields  sisal  hemp.— 2.  In  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies,  the  cajun,  Furcrzea 
Cub  en  sis. 

cacafuego  (ka-ka-fo-a'go),  n.  [Sp.,  < cagar , < 
L.  cacare  (see  each),  + fuego , fire.  This  was 
the  name  of  a Spanish  galleon  taken  by  Drake 
in  1579.]  A spit-fire;  a bragging,  vaporing 
fellow. 

cacahuate  (ka-ka-hwa'te),  n.  [Nah.  tlalcaca- 
huatl , earth-cacao,  (.  tlalli , earth,  + cacahuatl , 
cacao.]  The  name  in  Mexico  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  of  the  peanut,  Arachis  liypoqsea. 
cacanthrax  (ka-kan'thraks),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/ca/cSe,  bad,  + avOpa f,  anthrax.]  Malignant 
pustule. 

cacao,  n.— Cacao-pod  disease.  See  ★ disease .—  Cr&me 
de  cacao.  See  Ircrkme. 

cacao-beetle  (ka-ka/o-be//tl),  n.  A longicorn 
beetle,  Stirastomn  depressum,  which  attacks 
cacao-trees,  boring  into  the  trunks  and 
branches.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Guiana  it  has  been  very  destructive.  Also 
cocoa-beetle. 

cacao-disease  (ka-ka'o-di-zez"),  n.  See  *dis- 
ease. 

cacao-powder  (ka-ka'o-pou//der),  n.  The 
product  obtained  after  pressing  out  a portion 


cacodemonic 

of  the  cacao-butter  from  roasted  and  shelled 
cacao-beans  and  pulverizing  the  resultant 
hard  mass. 

Cacara  (ka-ka'ya),  n.  [NL.  (Thouars,  1806, 
adopted  from  Rumph,  1747),  < Malay  kakara. 
name  of  the  edible  sim  bean  of  India,  Dolichos 
Lablab .]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
ot  the  family  Fabacefe,.  See  Pachyrhizus. 
cacesthesia  (kak-es-the,si-a),  n.  [NL.  cac- 
sesthesia}  < Gr.  xa/cdf,  bad,  -+-  aiodqaig,  feeling.] 
Malaise. 

cachectic,  a.  II.  n.  One  who  suffers  from  a 
cachexy. 

cachet,  n.  2.  A distinguishing  mark  or  stamp. 
All  his  works  have  a grand  cachet ; he  never  did  any- 
thing mean.  Thackeray,  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  61. 

3.  In phar .,  a hollow  wafer  containing  medi- 
cine^in  powder- form.  Buck , Med.  Handbook, 

Cachexia  thyreopriva.  Same  as  myxedema.  — Ca- 
chexia virginum,  chlorosis.—  Cancerous  cachexia,  a 

morbid  condition  marked  by  emaciation,  weakness,  etc., 
accompanying  the  growth  of  a malignant  tumor.— Ma- 
larial cachexia,  chronic  malaria,  marked  by  enlarged 
spleen,  anemia,  sallow  complexion,  and  little  or  no  fever. 

Saturnine  cachexia,  chwnic  lead-poisoning,  marked 
by  anemia,  the  presence  of  a bluish  line  at  the  edge  of 
the  gums,  obstinate  constipation,  often  wrist-drop  or 
paralysis  of  other  parts,  and  arteriosclerosis.— Splenic 
cachexia,  a state  of  malnutrition  accompanying  disease 
of  the  spleen.— strumous  cachexia,  scrofula.— Thy- 
roid cachexia.  Same  as  exophthalmic  goiter  (which  see 
under  exophthalmic).— Venous  cachexia.  Same  as  ve- 
nosity  3.— Verminous  cachexia,  constitutional  symp- 
toms (anemia,  debility,  etc.)  accompanying  the  presence 
of  intestinal  parasites,  especially  of  An/cyloetoma. 

cachexy,  n.  2.  A perverted  or  depraved  habit 
of  thought  or  feeling. 

cachil  (ka-chel'),  «.  [Philippine  Sp.,  prob. 
ult.  < Malay  kechil,  little,  small.  Cf.  cachila, 
applied  by  the  natives  to  the  Spaniards.]  A 
prince  of  the  reigning  house  in  the  Moham- 
medan parts  of  western  Mindanao.  [Philip- 
pine Is.] 

cachimilla  (kach-i-mel'ya),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  A 
west  American  composite  shrub,  Pluchea  seri- 
cea,  called  arrow-wood  by  travelers  because  it  is 
used  by  the  Indians  in  making  arrows,  it  ranges 
from  western  Texas  to  California  and  northern  Mexico. 
Also  called  arrow-weed. 

cachinnate  (kak'i-nat),  v.  i.  ; pret.  and  pp 
cachinnated,  ppr.  cachinnating.  [L.  cachinnare, 
laugh:  see  cachinnation.']  To  indulge  in  loud, 
continued  laughter;  to  laugh  immoderately. 
De  Quincey. 

cachinnator  (kak'i-ua-tor),  n.  [NL.  *cachinna- 
tor,  < L.  cachinnare,  laugh.]  One  who  cachin- 
nates ; one  who  indulges  in  loud  or  immod- 
erate laughter. 

cachou  de  Laval  (ka-sho'de  la-val ').  [F., 

‘Laval’s  cachou.’]  An  artificial  dyestuff,  first 
prepared  in  1873  by  fusing  various  vegetable 
and  animal  products,  such  as  sawdust,  bran, 
blood,  and  horn , with  sodium  sulphid.  it  dye. 
unmordanted  cotton  brown  in  a salt  bath,  and  the  color  is 
fixed  by  an  after  treatment  in  a warm  solution  of  some 
acid,  as  sulphuric,  or  a metallic  salt,  as  copper  sulphate 
or  potassium  bichromate.  V arious  shades  of  a fast  brown 
are  produced,  depending  in  character  upon  the  after  treat- 
ment. It  is  of  interest  as  being  the  first  of  that  impor- 
tant class  of  dyestuffs  known  as  the  sulphid  colors. 

cachucho  (kii-chb'chd),  n.  [Sp.  cachucho,  au 
earthen  pot,  a cartridge,  etc.]  A Cuban  name 
for  a food-fish,  Etelis  oculatus,  of  the  family 
Lutianidee,  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  red 
color. 

caciqueship  (ka-sek'ship),  n.  The  position  of 
a cacique  or  chief. 

cack1,  v.  II.  f trans.  To  void,  ar  excrement. 
cackle2  (kak'l),  v.  I.  Naut.,  to  wind  right  and 
left  alternately : as,  to  cackle  a cable, 
cacochylous  (kak-p-ki'lus),  a.  [Gr.  kaii6c,  bad, 

+ iru/.df,  juice,  chyle.]  Delating  to  or  affected 
with  cacochylia;  indigestible, 
cacochymic,  a.  2.  Dyspeptic, 
cacochymical  (kak-p-kim'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
cacochymic. 

cacochymioust  (kak-o-kim'i-us),  a.  Same  as 

cacochymic. 

cacochymy  (ka-kok'i-mi),  n.  Same  as  cacho- 
chymia. 

cacodemonia  (kak//p-de-mo,ni-a),  n.  [NL., 
cacodsetnonia,  < Gr.  KaKodaiyavia,  < Kanodaiyuv, 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit : see  cacodemon. j 
1.  Possession  by  an  evil  spirit:  possibly  orig- 
inally an  alteration  of  personality. — 2.  The 
delusion  that  one  is  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit, 
cacodemoniac  (kak-o-df-mo'ni-ak),  n.  One 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  jV.  E.  D. 
cacodemonic  (kak-p-df-mo'nik),  a.  [Gr.  koko- 
daiyovLKoc,  bringing  evil  fortune,  < nanodatyuv, 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit:  see  cacodemon .] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a cacodemon. 


cacodemonomania 

cacodemonomania  (kak^o-de-mo-no-ma'iii-a), 
n.  Same  as  *cacodemonia. 
cacodorous  (kak-6'dor-us),  a.  [Gr.  sanAr,  bad, 
+ L.  odor,  odor,  + -ous.]  Ill-smelling;  malo- 
dorous. 

He  paid  his  shilling  at  the  hideous  door  of  the  Alham- 
bra, made  his  way  through  a cacodorous  crowd  to  the 
supper-room,  and  ordered  some  grilled  oysters. 

Mortimer  Collins,  Marq.  and  Merch.  xxii. 

cacodoxian  (kak-o-dok'si-an),  a.  Same  as 
cacodoxical. 

cacodyl,  » Cyanide  of  cacodyl,  a compound  of 

cyanogen  and  cacodyl : an  extremely  poisonous  substance, 
more  powerful  in  its  action  than  prussic  acid. 

cacodylate  (kak-o-dil'at),  n.  [cacodyl(ic)  + 
-ate l.j  A salt  of  cacodylic  (dimethyl  arsenic) 
acid. 

Cacodylic  acid.  This  remarkable  compound  of  arsenic 
is  now  used,  or  its  salts  are  used,  ‘ill  medicine,  much 
larger  doses  than  of  the  ordinary  arsenical  preparations 
being  prescribed  without  poisonous  effects. 

cacoepistic  (kak-o-e-pis'tikl,  a.  [cacoep-y  + 
-iet  + -ic.]  Characterized  by  caeoepy  or  erro- 
neous pronunciation ; mispronounced. 

This  is  a very  . . . complex  subject  which  . . . requires 
entirely  new  treatment  in  reference  to  . . . those  abnor- 
mal, cacoepistic,  rare,  vulgar,  and  dialectic  forms. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Early  Eng.  ITon.,  I.  224. 

cacofony,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  cacoph- 
ony. 

cacogalactic  (kak-o-ga-lak'tik),  a.  [cacogalac- 
tia  + -ic.]  Characterized  by  cacogalactia  or 
a bad  condition  of  the  milk, 
cacogenesis,  n.  2.  The  quality,  common  in 
mixed  breeds,  of  having  a low  vitality  and  of 
being  infertile. 

cacografy,  «.  A simplified  spelling  of  cacog- 
raphy. 

cacographer  (ka-kog'ra-fer),  n.  A bad  writer 
or  a bad  speller. 

cacomagician  (kak " o-ma-jish'an),  n.  [Gr. 
kcikos,  bad,  + E.  magician.']  One  who  is  skilled 
in  the  black  art ; a magician  in  league  with  the 
devil. 

The  great  adversary  of  Fludd  . . who  denounced 
the  Rosacrusian  to  Europe  as  a caco-magician. 

I.  D’ Israeli,  Amenities  of  Lit.,  II.  281. 

cacophonize  (ka-kof'o-niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  cacophonized,  ppr.  cacophonizing.  [ caco - 
phon-y  + -ize.]  To  render  cacophonous  or  ill- 
sounding. 

cacorhythmic  (kak-o-rith'mik),  a.  [Gr.  kukAc, 
bad,  + pvtipdc,  rhythm,  rhythm-y  + -ic.]  111- 

nfbdulated;  characterized  by  irregularity  of 
rhythm ; in  bad  rhythm : as,  a cacorhythmic 
production;  a cacorhythmic  pulse, 
cacothanasia  (kak"o-tha-na'si-a),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  msohavaaia,  < rnsAg,  bad,  + Odvaroc, 
death.]  A painful  or  distressing  death. 
Cacotopia  (kak-o-to'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
xaxiSf,  bad,  + t6tto(,  place ; formed  in  contrast 
to  Utopia,  prop,  ‘no  place,’  but  understood 
and  formerly  often  written  as  Eutopia,  ‘ a 
place  where  all  is  well.  ’]  An  imagined  place 
where  government  is  of  the  worst ; the  opposite, 
in  the  character  of  its  political  institutions, 
of  the  ideal  commonwealth  which  Sir  Thomas 
More  (1516)  placed  on  his  imaginary  island 
Utopia  (‘ No-where’).  See  Utopia.  [A  nonce- 
word  used  by  Bentham.] 

cacotrophia  (kak-o-trof'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
aatcorpoipia,  < sasAg,  bad,  + Tpotf/r/,  nourish- 
ment.] Defective  nutrition, 
cacotrophy  (ka-kot'ro-fi),  n.  [NL.  caco- 
trophia.] Same  as  * cacotrophia, . 
cacotype  (kak'o-tip),  n.  [Gr.  xa/cof,  bad,  + 
rijrof,  type.]  A bad.  type  or  imperfect  re- 
production. 

How  tame  my  cacotype  of  these  words  compared  with 
what  they  were  ! C.  Reade,  Peg  Woffington,  p.  54. 

Cactales  (kak-ta'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1847),  < Cactus  + -ales.']  An  order  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  containing  the  family  Cac- 
tacese  only. 

cactoid  (kak'toid),  a.  [ cactus  + -old.]  Hav- 
ing the  aspect  of  a cactaceous  plant : said,  for 
example,  of  fleshy  euphorbias.  Hoolcer  and 
Ball,  Marocco,  p.  328. 

Cactus  ladybird.  See  idadybird.— Prickly-pear  cac- 
tus. Same  as  prickly-pear. — Russian  cactus.  Same 
as  Russian  -k  thistle. — Yucca  cactus,  the  .Joshua-tree, 
Yucca  arborescens.  See  Yucca. 
cacuminal,  a.  2.  In  anal.,  relating  to  the 
cacumen  or  upper  surface  of  the  vermis  of  the 
brain. 

cacuminous  (ka-ku'mi-ims),  a.  [cacumen  (-min-) 
+-ous.]  Having  a conical  or  pointed  top. 
Cad1,  n.  1.  (g)  A young  fellow  of  the  town  or  vicinage 
who  hangs  about  a college  or  university  and  does  chance 
services  for  tile  collegians.  [Eng.] 


cad2  (kad),  n.  [Appar.  a capricious  use  (‘na- 
tive cads’)  of  cadi.  Not  a reduction  of  cicada 
as  pronounced  si-cad'a  ?.]  A name  in  Queens- 
land for  the  cicada. 

From  the  trees  sounds  the  shrill  chirp  of  large  green 
cicada  (native  cads,  as  the  bushmen  call  them). 

Australasian,  Jan.  11,  1896,  quoted  by  E.  E.  Morris, 
[Austral  English 

Cadaveric  or  putrefactive  alkaloid.  See 

*alkaloid. 

cadaverin  (ka-dav'er-in),  n.  [Also  cadaverine; 
cadaver  + -hfi.]  A ptomaine  first  found  in 
decomposing  cadavers  : a product  of  bacterial 
action  in  mostinstanees,  but  sometimes  formed 
in  the  body  in  the  absence  of  microbes  in  eases 
of  eystinuria.  It  is  a derivative  of  lysin,  and 
is  known  as  pentamethylene-diamine  (CH2 
(NH2)(CH2)4(NH2)). 

cadaverize  (ka-dav'er-iz),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
cadaverized,  ppr.  cadaverizing.  [cadaver  +-ize.] 
To  make  cadaverous  or  corpse-like. 

To  effect  a temporary  suspension  of  the  circulation, 
and  cadaverise  his  countenance. 

Fraser's  Mag.,  April,  1841,  p.  421. 

cad-bit  (kad'bit),  n.  Same  as  cad-bait. 
cad-bote  (kad' hot),  n.  The  caddis-worm. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

cad-catcher  (kad'kach-er),  n.  A picture  in- 
tended to  ‘catch’  or  attract  ‘cads’  or  undis- 
criminating persons.  [Artists’  cant.] 
caddie2  (kad'i),  n.  An  Australian  bushman’s 
name  for  a slouch  hat,  usually  worn  with  the 
brim  turned  down  at  the  back, 
caddie-bag  (kad'i-bag),  n.  A bag,  about  three 
feet  long,  usually  made  of  leather  or  canvas, 
for  carrying  golf -clubs. 

caddow2 (kad'o),n.  [Also caddo,  caddoe,cadow; 
cf.  caddis1.]  A woolen  garment  or  covering 
of  a rough  or  coarse  texture. 
caddy4,  n.  4.  A tin  can  with  a lid,  for  holding 
water,  etc.  [U.  S.] — 5.  In  the  tobacco  trade, 
a box  6 to  8 inches  square,  holding  from  10  to 
20  pounds.  Stand.  Diet. 

cade2  (kad),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  coded,  ppr. 
coding.  To  put  into  a cade  or  keg;  pack  in  a 
cade : as,  to  cade  herring.  Nash. 
cadeau  (ka-do'),  n. : pi.  cadeaux  (do  ').  [F.] 

A present  or  gift ; a gratuity  ; a cumskaw. 
cadence,  n.  9.  The  modulation  or  manner  of 
utterance  peculiar  to  a particular  locality  or 
language. 

I returned  an  answer  in  that  language,  hoping  at  least 
that  the  cadence  might  be  more  agreeable  to  his  ears. 

Swift,  Gulliver,  III.  ii. 

10.  In  music,  a trill-like  ornament,  the  reverse 
of  the  batlement  (which  see).— Immediate  ca- 
dence, in  music,  a cadence  that  is  not  prolonged  or  ex- 
tended; one  in  which  the  dominant  or  subdominant  chord 
passes  at  once  into  that  of  the  tonic. — Inverted  cadence, 
in  music,  a cadence  in  which  the  penultimate  chord  is  in- 
verted. 

cadenced  (ka'denst),  p.  a.  Measured ; rhyth- 
mical ; regular ; expressed  or  executed  with 
measured  regularity:  as,  a cadenced  step; 
cadenced  sound ; “the  cadenced  surges  of  an  un- 
seen ocean,”  Lowell. 

cadent,  a.  II.  n.  In  old  music,  a grace  or  em- 
bellishment consisting  of  an  after-note  one 
degree  below  the  principal  note:  as, 

Writteu.  Played. 


cadential  (ka-den'shal),  a.  [L.  cadentia,  ca- 
dence, + -ial.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  ca- 
dence, or  a cadence. 

cadet1,  n.  5.  A young  man  who,  for  the  sake 
of  the  practical  experience  to  be  gained,  works 
with  the  men  on  a sheep-  or  cattle-farm  with- 
out pay.  [Australia.] — 6.  A student  in  en- 
gineering or  any  of  the  applied  sciences  who, 
in  completion  of  his  course  (or  earlier),  seeks 
practical  experience  by  entering  the  service  of 
some  large  establishment  where  the  principles 
he  has  been  studying  are  applied,  and  works 
there  for  little  or  no  pay. — 7.  One  who  pros- 
titutes a woman  and  lives  on  her  earnings  as  a 
prostitute  while  cohabiting  with  her ; also,  one 
who  seduces  young  women  and  sells  them  to 
houses  of  prostitution.  [New  York.] 

The  most  degraded  class  that  ever  disgraced  the  name 
of  man — the  creatures  who  live  upon  the  earnings  of  in- 
dividual prostitutes,  with  whom  they  cohabit.  They  are 
called  souteneurs  in  France,  louis  in  Germany,  cadets  in 
New  York,  and  by  various  slang  names  in  Great  Britain. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  82. 

Cadet  engineer.  See  irengineer. 
cadette  (ka-det'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of  cadet,  ca- 
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det.]  A younger  daughter  or  sister ; a female 
cadet.  See  cadet,  2. 

cadging  (kaj'ing),  n.  The  occupation  or  prac- 
tices of  a cadger. 

Cadie  gum.  See  +gum‘ 2. 

Cadiere  (ka-dyar ' ),  n.  [South  F.  cadiere,  Prov. 
cadeira,  <L.  cathedra,  chair:  see  chair,  chaise.] 
A name  given  to  a gold  currency  of  Brittany 
and  to  a billon  coinage  struck  under  Charles 
VI.  of  France  for  Lauphiny,  containing  a fig- 
ure seated  on  a chair.  Compare  chaise,  n.,  3. 
cadillo  (ka-del'yo),  n.  [Sp.  cadUlo,  a name  of 
several  plants  bearing  burs.]  A name  in  Ven- 
ezuela of  the  Csesar-weed,  Urena  lohata.  See 
*Csesar-weed,  +guaxima,  and  Urena. 
cadjan  (kaj'an),  n.  [Malay  and  Jav.  kdjang.] 
1.  The  matted  cocoa-palm  leaves  used  in 
southern  Lidia  for  thatch. — 2.  A section  or 
strip  of  palm-leaf  prepared  for  use  as  writing- 
material.  The  leaf  generally  used  for  this  purpose  is 
that  of  the  palmyra-palm  or  the  talipot  ( Corypha  um- 
braculi/era)  of  Ceylon.  [Anglo-Indian  in  both  uses.] 

Cadjen  (kaj'en),  a.  and  n.  [Also  Cajun  ; from 
F.  I’Acadien,  taken  as  Cadien  with  the  article 
la,  le.]  An  Acadian;  a descendant  of  the 
French  Acadians.  [Louisiana.] 
cadju  (kaj'o),  n.  Same  as  cashew. 
cadmic  (kad'mik),  a.  [cadmium  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  cadmium:  as,  cadmic 
chlorid  or  sulphid. 

Cadmium  cell,  a voltaic  cell  (invented  by  Weston)  In 
which  the  metal  cadmium  is  employed  for  the  jwsitive 
metal.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a standard  of  electro* 
motive  force. — Cadmium  ocher,  cadmium  sulphid  oc- 
curring as  a deposit  of  earthy  texture  on  the  surface  of 
other  minerals. 

Cadogan  tea-pot.  See  * teapot. 

Cadorine  (ka-do'rin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cadore  (more  fully  Pieve-di-Cadore),  in  North- 
ern Italy,  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Titian. 
Csecal  appendage.  8ame  as  appendix  vermifomnis. — 
Csecal  pouches,  in  entom.,  the  cura  of  the  mid-intestine, 
cseciform  (se'si-form),  a.  [NL.  csecum  + L. 
forma,  form.]  Of  the  nature  or  having  the 
form  of  a c tecum  : as,  cseciform  appendages, 
cascocolic  (se-ko-kol'ik),  a.  Relating  to  the 
csecum  and  the  colon,  the  csecocolic  valve  being 
the  valve  between  the  two. 
csecum,  Csecaof  the  mid-intestine,  in  entom., 
a number  of  blind  diverticula  from  the  anterior  end  of 
the  stomach,  differing  in  shape  and  number.  In  the 
Locustidse  they  are  two  in  number  and  are  large  and 
short ; in  the  Blattidze  there  are 8 and  in  the  Acridiidse  6. 
Certain  Diptera  have  two  long,  slender  cseca,  while  in  the 
Coleoptera  there  are  very  numerous  minute  villi  or  tu- 
bules. They  are  probably  pancreatic  in  function.  A . S. 
Packard,  Text-hook  of  Entom.,  p.  300. — Hepatic  csecum, 
in  embryol.,  the  outpouching  or  evagination  from  the  em- 
bryonic intestine  that  gives  rise  to  the  liver. — Pyloric 
caeca,  (a)  and  (5)  S eepyloric.  (c)  In  starfishes,  the  bifur- 
cated multilobular  prolongations  of  the  pyloric  region  of 
the  stomach,  the  walls  being  glandular  and  secreting  a 
digestive  fluid. — Slphonal  csecum,  in  cephalopods,  the 
blind  end  of  the  siphuncular  tube. — Spiral  csecum,  in 
cephalopods,  the  csecal  appendage,  which  in  some  species 
is  arranged  in  a more  or  less  spiral  manner. 

Cselum  Sculptorium  (se'lum  skulp-to'ri-um). 
[NL.,  ‘ the  sculptor’s  sky.’]  The  ‘ Graver,’  a 
constellation  introduced  by  Lacaille  between 
Eridanus  and  Columba  : not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Sculptor. 

caenogenesis,  caenogenetic,  etc.  Same  as 

kenogenesis,  kenogenetic,  etc. 

Caenolestes  (se-no-les'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
nawoq,  recent,  + 'Ayarijc,  robber.]  A genus  of 
small  diprotodont  marsupials,  belonging  to 
the  family  Epanorthidse,  having  a shrew-like 
form  and  long  skull.  Thegenus  is  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  two  species  are  found  living  in  the  highlands 
of  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  while  others  are  found  fossil 
in  the  Miocene  of  Patagonia-  The  genus  was  first  named 
Eyracodon,  hut  this  was  originally  applied  to  a genus 
of  ungulates  and  is  hence  untenable. 

Csenopithecus  (se//no-pi-the'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kaivdg,  recent,  + nidr/noc,  ape.]  An  ex- 
tinctgenus  of  lemurid  monkeys  from  the  Upper 
Eocene  beds  of  Switzerland, 
csenostylic  (se-no-stil'ik),a.  Relating  to  that 
condition  of  the  visceral  arches  known  as 
csenostyly. 

caenostyly  (se-nos'ti-li),  n.  [Gr.  naiv&g,  recent, 
+ arvMg,  a pillar.]  That  state  or  condition 
of  the  cephalic  skeleton  in  which  the  first  and 
second  visceral  arches  do  not  bear  gills,  but  are 
modified  to  serve  in  taking  food  and  have  one 
or  more  of  their  parts  attached  to  the  cra- 
nium. It  occurs  in  amphibians,  chimseras, 
and  sharks.  W.  K.  Gregory,  1904. 
casnozoology,  n.  Same  as  *cenozoology. 
Cseoma  (se-o'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Link,  1809),  irreg.. 
< Gr.  saietv,  burn,  + -o»i«.  The  allusion  is  to 
its  effect  in  giving  a burnt  or  scorched  appear- 
ance to  the  leaves  on  which  it  grows.]  A 
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name  formerly  applied  to  certain  tecidia  of 
the  Uredinales  which  lack  a peridium  about  the 
sorus. 

caeomospore  (se-6'mo-spor),  n.  [NL.,  Caeoma 
+ aitopd,  seed  (spore).]  A term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  secidiospores  of  the  form-genus 
Caeoma.  See  *Cseoma. 

Cseretan  (se-re'tan),  a.  [L.  Caeretanus,  < 
Ceeretes  (also  Car  rites),  inhabitants  of  Caere, 
< Caere,  Caere.]  Pertaining  to  Caere,  an  an- 
cient Etruscan  town,  now  Cerveteri,  in  Italy : 
usually  applied  to  a collection  of  so-called 
oormthian  vases,  discovered  in  Cerveteri  and 
now  in  the  Louvre. 

Cassalpiniaceae  (ses-al-pin7/i-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Klotzscb  and  Garcke,  1862)’,  < Csesal- 
pinia  + -aceae.]  A family  of  dicotyledonous 
choripetalous  plants  of  the  order  Ilosales,  the 
senna  family,  typified  by  the  genus  Cxsalpinia. 
It  is  characterized  by  clustered,  mostly  hermaphrodite 
5-merous  flowers,  the  petals  imbricated  in  the  bud,  and 
alternate  stipulate  leaves  which  are  sometimes  simple 
and  when  compound  are  zygomorphous.  There  are  107 
genera  and  over  1000  species,  trees,  shrubs  or  herbs, 
chiefly  tropical,  but  including  such  genera  as  Cassia, 
Cercis,  and  Gleditsia  that  are  found  in  temperate  regions. 
See  Leguminosse. 

caesalpiniaceous  (ses  “ al-pin  "i-ii ' shius),  a. 
Belonging  to  the  plant-family  Caesalpiniaceee. 
Caesar,  n.  3.  [/.  e.]  A name  in  the  Bahamas 
of  the  small  grunt  or  Tom  Tate,  Bathystoma 
rimator,  a food-fish  of  the  family  Heemulidse. 
Caesarist  (se'zar-ist),  re.  An  imperialist. 

Caesar-weed  (se'ziir-wed), ».  A shrubby  tropi- 
cal weed,  Urena  lobata,  introduced  into  Florida, 
where  it  is  thus  called,  and  where  it  is  some- 
times taken  for  the  ramie-plant.  See  Urena 
and  Spanish  *bur. 

Cafe  au  lait  (ka-fa'  6 la')  [F.,  coffee  with  milk],  a light 
yellowish-gray  color.— Cafe  frapp4.  See  irfrappe.—  Cafd 
parfait,  a form  of  ice-cream  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
well-beaten  mixture  of  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar  syrup,  and 
drained  whipped  cream,  flavored  with  strong  coffee  and 
frozen  without  stirring. 

cafeteria  (ka-fa-te'ri-a),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  cafetero, 
keeper  of  a coffee-house.]  A kind  of  buffet 
lunch-room  where  the  patron  serves  himself 
to  the  already  prepared  food.  [Western  U.  S.] 
caffea  (ka-fe'a),  n.  [NL.:  see  coffee,  cafe.] 
Same  as  caffein. 

caffeidine  (ka-fe'i-din),  n.  [caffe(a)  + -id1  + 
-tree2.]  A crystalline  alkaloid,  C7H12ON4, 
formed  by  the  action  of  barium  hydroxid  on 
caffein.  It  melts  at  94°  C. 
caffeol  (kaf'e-ol),  n.  [ caffe(a ) + - ol. ] An  oil, 
CgH10U2,  with  a pleasant  odor  like  that  of 
coffee,  obtained  in  roasting  the  green  coffee- 
berries.  It  boils  at  196°  C.  Later  observers 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  compound, 
caffuric  (ka-fu'rik),  a.  Derived  from  coffee 

and  related  to  uric  acid Caffuric  acid,  a crystal- 

line  acid,  C6H9O4N3,  which  is  formed,  together  with  apo- 
caffein,  by  the  oxidation  of  caffein.  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  water. 

cafuso  (ka-fo'so),  n.  [Brazilian.]  In  Brazil, 
an  Indian  and  negro  half-breed. 
cag2  (kag),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  cogged,  ppr. 
cogging.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  affront;  of- 
fend. [Prov.  Eng.] 

cage,  n.  7.  A drum  or  cylinder  in  a cotton- 
scutching  machine,  covered  with  wire  netting, 
against  which  the  cotton  is  thrown  in  the  form 
of  a sheet,  the  dust  being  removed  by  a suc- 
tion-fan.—8.  In  base-ball,  the  mask  worn  by 
the  catcher — steel  cage.  See  -ksteeli. 
cage-mount  (kaj 'mount),  n.  In  ordnance,  a 
gun-mount  for  light  guns  in  which  the  lower 
fixed  part  is  a stand  or  pedestal  having  heavy 
bars  radiating  in  a conical  shape  downward 
to  the  base  and  roughly  resembling  a cage, 
cage-stand  (kaj  ' stand),  n.  The  lower  fixed 
part  of  a cage-mount. 

cageway  (caj'wa),  n.  1.  The  guides  for  a 
mine-cage. — 2.  The  part  of  a mine-shaft  in 
which  the  cage  is  hoisted  and  lowered, 
cagework  (kaj'werk),  re.  1.  Openwork  like 
that  of  a cage.— 2.  The  carved  upper  works 
of  a ship’s  hull,  especially  on  the  poop  and 
forecastle.  [Obsolete.] 

caggy  (kag'i),  a.  [Cf.  cagmag.]  Decaying; 
tainted;  unwholesome;  loathsome.  [Vulgar.] 

Mouldy  bread,  caggy  mutton. 

Marryat,  Itattlin  the  Reefer,  xv.,  N.  E.  D. 

cagmag,  re.  II.  a.  Unwholesome  ; decaying ; 
caggy:  as,  cagmag  meat;  hence,  inferior:  as, 
cagmag  wares.  [Vulgar  or  dialectal.] 
cago  (ka'go,  Fijian  pron.  thang'o),  re.  [Fijian.] 
A name  in  the  Fiji  Islands  of  turmeric,  Curcuma 


longa.  See  Curcuma,  2,  huldee,  turmeric,  *olena, 
and.  *rea. 

cahar  (ka'har),  re.  [Jav.  and  Malayan  kahar, 
< D.  kar  = E.  car L]  In  Malayan  countries,  a 
one-horse  carriage  or  cart ; a one-horse  spring- 
cart  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  Forbes, 
Nat.  Wand,  in  East.  Arch.,  1885,  p.  51. 
Cahenslyism  (ka-hens'li-izm),  re.  A plan,  pro- 
posed in  1891,  and  attributed  to  Peter  Paul 
Cahensly  (a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag 
and  president  of  the  Leo  Society  for  the  pro- 
tection of  German  immigrants  in  the  United 
States),  to  appoint  to  those  Roman  Catholic 
sees  and  parishes  in  the  United  States,  where 
there  might  be  a dominant  or  large  foreign 
population,  bishops  and  priests  of  the  same 
nationality,  in  order  to  preserve  their  religious 
traditions  and  practices;  by  extension,  the 
propagation  of  foreignism  among  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  United  States, 
cahincin  (ka-hin'sin),  ii.  [caliinca  + -ire2.]  A 
glucoside,  C^H^Oyg,  found  in  the  root-bark 
of  Chicocca  racemosa.  It  has  an  astringent, 
bitter  taste  and  acid  reaction.  Also  caincin. 
cahot  (ka-ho'),  re.  [ F.  caliot,  a jolt  or  jerk, 
also  dial,  as  def.;  origin  unknown,  but  prob. 
interjectional,  < ca-,  introductory  syllable,  + 
ho,  interjection.]  A bank  or  ridge  of  snow 
which  has  been  heaped  up  across  a road  by 
passing  sleighs,  leaving  a corresponding  de- 
pression behind  ; hence,  a surface-undulation 
or  ridge-like  inequality  which,  with  the  cor- 
responding depression,  is  known  in  the  United 
States  as  a ‘ thank-you-ma’am.’  [Canadian 
French.] 

Corresponding  undulations  sometimes  produced  by 
sledge-driving  on  snow-covered  roads  are  familiar  in 
Canada,  where  they  are  called  cahots  (jolts).  The  author 
saw  these  in  and  near  Montreal  in  the  winter  1900-1901. 
They  averaged  13  feet  in  length  from  crest  to  crest,  and  8 
inches  appeared  to  be  a not  uncommon  amplitude. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1902,  p.  731. 

cahowt  (ka-hou'),  re.  [Also  cahowe ; origin 
unknown.]  A local  name  for  a sea-bird,  pre- 
sumably a species  of  Puffinus,  formerly  abun- 
dant on  the  Bermudas,  now  supposed  to  be 
extinct.  By  some  ornithologists  it  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  existing  Puffinus  obscurus. 
cahuy  (ka-ho'i),  n.  [Tagalog.]  A tree ; also, 
wood  ; fire-wood.  [Philippine  Is.] 
caidos  (ka'e-dos),  re.  pi.  [Sp.]  Unpaid  or 
overdue  rents  or  taxes.  [Philippine  Is.] 
cailcedrin(kil-sed'rin),«.  {Cailecdr(a)  + -in2.] 
A resinous  compound  present  to  a minute  ex- 
tent in  the  bark  of  the  eailcedra. 
cailian  (ka-i-le-an'),  re.;  pi.  cailianes  (-a'naz). 
[Philippine  Sp.  cailian  (pi.  cailianes),  < Uocan 
caylian.]  Among  the  Ilocans  and  Igorrotes  of 
Luzon,  a poor  man  who  dwells  as  a denizen  in 
a commune,  without  tribal  rights,  and  is  in 
effect  a serf  or  peon.- 

caillasses  (ka-e-yas'),  re.  pi.  [F.,  gravels.] 
In  geol.,  a name  given  by  French  geologists  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  Middle  Eocene  or  Upper 
Calcaire  grossier  of  the  Paris  Tertiary  basin, 
caimito  (ki-me'to),  re.  [Peruv.  caymita .]  1. 

A tree  of  the  family  Sapotaceee,  Pouleria  Cai- 
mito, or  its  fruit,  which  resembles  the  marma- 
lade-plum, but  is  smaller  and  superior  in 
flavor. — 2.  Sometimes  the  same  as  cainito 
(which  see)  and  star-apple  (see  cut), 
cainana  (ki-na'na),  re.  [Given  as  Braz.]  The 
Brazilian  snakeroot,  Chiococca  brachiata,  a 
rubiaceous  plant  the  root  of  which  is  used  in 
medicine. 

Cainitic  (ka-nit'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cain  or  the  Cainites. 
cainosite  (ki'no-sit),  re.  See  *cenosile. 
cainozoology  (ki-no-zo-ol'o-ji),  re.  See  *ceno- 
zoology. 

caiquejee  (lu'ek-je),  re.  [Turk,  qdyiqii,  < qayiq, 
caique.]  One  of  the  oarsmen  of  a caique, 
cairdman  (kard'man),  re.  Same  as  caird. 
Caissa  (ka-is'a),  re.  [NL.,  artificially  formed 
from  chess,  appar.  on  the  model  of  chase 2 = F. 
caisse,  with  -issa  conforming  to  the  L.  and  Gr. 
fern,  suffix  -issa  (E.  -ess).]  The  goddess  of 
chess:  a modern  invention  of  chess-players, 
caitif,  re.  A simplified  spelling  of  caitiff. 
cajeput,  re.  2.  The  spice-tree  of  California : so 
named  on  account  of  the  properties  of  its  oil. 
See  spice-tree.— Essence  of  cajeput.  See  iressence. 
cajeputene  (kaj'e-pu-ten"),  re.  Same  as  caju- 
putene. 

cajeputol  (kaj'e-pu-toF),  re.  [ cajeput  + -ol.] 
Same  as  *cineoi. 

caji  (ka-he'),  re.  [Cuban,  of  native  origin.]  A 
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Cuban  name  of  the  snapper,  Lutianus  apodus, 
called  the  schoolmaster. 

cajon,  re.  2.  In  phys.  geog.,  a small  basin  in- 
closed on  nearly  all  sides  by  steep  hills  or 
mountains.  [Southwestern  U.  S.] 
cajun  (ka-hon'),  re.  [Sp.  Amer.]  A fiber-plant, 
Furereea  Cubensis,  of  the  amaryllis  family,  a 
native  of  tropical  America.  It  yields  a strong 
white  fiberusedfor cordage.  Compare  *cocuiza. 
Cajun,  re.  See  *Cadjen. 
cajuputol  {kaj"ju-pu-tol/),  re.  [cajuput  + -oh] 
Same  as  *cineol. 

cake1,  «.  7.  A stupid  fellow ; a noodle.  [Dia- 
lectal, Eng.]  — 8.  [Figurative  extension  of 
def.  2.]  A good  thing;  a dainty  or  delicacy, 

as  in  the  phrase  ‘ cakes  and  ale  ’ Cakes  and 

ale,  dainties ; the  good  things  and  the  enjoyments  of  life  ; 
‘all  play  and  no  work  or  worry.’ 

Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

Shak.,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Genoa  cake,  (a)  A currant-cake  with  almonds  on  top  for 
ornament.  ( b ) A rich  cake  glazed  and  filled  with  nuts.— 
Genoese  cake,  a sponge-cake,  sometimes  baked  as  a 
layer-cake,  or  used  as  a jelly-roll. — Kungu  cake.  See 
+kungu. — Savoy  cakes,  lady ’s-flngers.— Soul-mass 
cakef,  a soul-cake  (which  see). — The  Land  o’  Cakes, 
Scotland.  Burns—  To  take  the  cake,  to  take  the  prize  ; 
carry  off  the  honors  : as,  for  downright  impudence  he 
takes  the  cake.  See  ★ cake-walk . [Slang.]  — Venetian 
cake,  a small  almond-cake. 

cake-house  (kak'hous),  re.  If.  A place  where 
cakes  are  made  or  sold.  Pepys,  Diary. — 2.  A 
place  where  cakes,  as  of  soap,  indigo,  etc.,  are 
stored. 

cake-ink  (kak'ingk),  re.  China  or  India  ink, 
which  is  made  into  cakes  or  slabs, 
cake-meal  (kak'mel),  re.  Same  as  cotton-cake. 
cake-mold  (kak'mold),  re.  A mold  in  which 
cakes,  as  of  ink,  soap,  lac,  etc.,  are  formed, 
cake-walk  (kak'wak),  re.  A promenade  or 
march  in  which  a number  of  couples  walk  in 
competition  before  judges  and  an  audience, 
the  most  graceful,  eccentric,  or  fantastic  per- 
formers receiving  cakes  as  prizes.  It  origi- 
nated among  the  negroes  of  the  southern  United 
States. 

Caking-coal.  See  *coal. 
caky  (ka-ki),  a.  {cake  + yi.]  Cake-like;  of 
the  nature  of  or  in  the  form  of  a cake, 
cal.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  calory  ; ( b ) of  cal- 
cium ; (c)  of  calender  ; (d)  of  calomel. 
calabacilla,  re.  See  calabazilla. 

Calabar  swelling.  See  * swelling . 
calabash,  re.  5.  The  head,  with  an  implication 
of  emptiness.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 
calabazita  (kal-a-ba-ze'ta),  re.  [Mex.  Sp.  (?), 
either  a parallel’ form  (dim.  -ita)  or  a mistake 
for  calabazilla.]  Same  as  calabazilla. 
calabozo  (ka-la-bo'tho),  re.  [Sp.]  The  Span- 
ish form  of  calaboose. 

calabrasella,  re.  The  Spanish  pack  is  used,  which  has 
no  8’s,  9’s,  or  10’s.  The  cards  rank  3,  2,  A,  K,  Q,  J,  7,  6,  6,  4. 
Twelve  cards  are  given  to  each  player,  4 at  a time,  and  4 
are  left  on  the  table.  There  are  35  points  to  play  for,  the 
lower  score  being  deducted  from  the  higher  on  each  hand. 
There  are  no  trumps.  The  <j  highest  cards  in  each  suit  count 
1 each,  except  the  ace,  which  counts  3,  and  the  last  trick 
counts  3,  all  counts  being  to  those  who  win  the  tricks  with 
counting  cards  in  them.  Each  player  in  turn  declares  to 
play  or  pass.  If  he  plays  he  may  ask  for  the  3 of  any  suit 
in  exchange  for  one  of  his  own  cards.  If  the  3 asked 
for  is  in  the  stock,  the  player  loses  his  ask.  After  asking 
he  may  discard  from  1 to  4 cards.  He  then  turns  the  stock 
face  up  and  takes  from  it  as  many  as  he  has  discarded. 
Those  left  in  the  stock  and  the  discards  go  to  the  winner 
of  the  last  trick.  The  eldest  hand  always  leads.  If  the 
bidder  fails  to  reach  18  he  loses  to  both  adversaries ; if  he 
passes  18  he  wins  from  both. 

calafate  (ka-la-fa'te),  re.  [Cuban  Sp.  (also 
* gala  fate,  q.  v.).  thief,  rogue,  lit.  ‘ealker.’] 
A Cuban  name  of  the  black  oldwife,  Melichthys 
piceus,  a fish  of  the  family  Balistidee. 
calalu  (ka-la-lo'),  re.  [Also  calalue,  calaloo, 
calaloe,  caleloe  < Cuban  Sp.  calalu.]  A West 
Indian  name  for  various  plants,  both  wild  and 
cultivated,  which  are  used  as  pot-herbs  and 
culinary  vegetables.-Branched  calalu,  Solanum 
nigrum.— Prickly  calalu,  Amaranthus  spinosus.— 
Spanish  calalu,  Phytolacca  octandra. 
calamansanay  (ka-la-man-sa'nl),  re.  [Also 
kalamansanai ; < Tagalog  calamansanay.]  A 
timber-tree  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Calamariaceas  (kaD'a-ma-ri-a'se -e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Potonie,  1899),  '<  *Calamaria.  a nominal 
genus  included  in  Catamites, fem.of  Calamarius, 
pertaining  to  a reed  (see  calamary),  + -aceee.] 
A family  of  Paleozoic  plants,  the  probable  an- 
cestors of  the  modern  Equisetaceee,  but  attain- 
ing greater  dimensions  and  often  exhibiting 
an  exogenous  structure.  They  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  coal-measures  of  all  countries,  but  range 
from  the  Devonian  to  the  Permian.  A large  number  of  gen- 
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era  are  recognized,  most  of  which  were  formerly  included 
in  the  group  called  Catamites  (which  see),  but  Annvlaria 
has  always  been  regarded  as  distinct  See  +Annularia 
and  Asterophyllites. 

calamariaceous  (kaFa-ma-ri-a'shms),  a.  Be- 
longing or  relating  to  the  Calamariacese. 

Calamariales  (kaFa-ma-ri-a'lez),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Potoni6,  1900),  < Calamaria  (see  Calamaria- 
cese) + -ales.~\  An  order  of  pteridophytic  fos- 
sil plants  of  the  class  Equisetinese , coordinate 
with  the  order  Equisetales , of  which  they  are 
the  probable  ancestors.  They  are  characterized  by 
having  their  reproduction  take  place  by  means  of  micro- 
spores  and  macrospores,  by  their  superposed  leaves,  and 
frequently  by  an  exogenous  structure.  The  order  con- 
tains the  two  families  Calamariacese  and  Protocalama- 
riacese. 


calciphyre 

marantas,  from  which  they  differ  in  having  a calciform-  (kal'si-ffirm),  a.  [L.  calx  (calc-), 
three-seeded  instead  of  a one-seeded  fruit,  heel,  + forma,  forrn.l  Havir 

The  cenns  inelnries  ahmit  no  enonioo  mnotlv  i i J 


”»  uuju.  urai,  i jin  mu,  lorin.j  Having  a projection 

Ihe  genus  includes  about  60  species,  mostly  from  trop-  like  a ]1PP]  c,,,/  szn„  r ,,r  1 J 

leal  America,  but  a few  from  tropical  Africa.  The  leaves,  „„  l /i  „i  - C’  ,\X'  a , ... 

for  which  the  plants  are  grown,  are  marked  with  shades  C—lClIUgal  (kai-Sll  U-gal),  a.  Same  as  ca Inf V- 
of  green,  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  white ; they  are  among  gous. 

calcifuge  (kal'si-fuj),  a.  [L.  calx  (calc-),  lime, 
Chatman  (kaHa  thi-an),  a.  [L.  Cala.thw.na  + fngere,  flee.]  In  phytogeog.,  avoiding  lime- 
(sc.  viola)  m Plinv,  otherwise  taken  as  Ca la-  stone  or  lime-containing  soils:  calciphobous; 
tiana  and  Calatma,  appar.  from  a proper  name,  calcifugous.  r 9 

perhaps  identical  with  * Calatma,  fern,  of  Calcigerous  cells,  osteoblasts  In  which  calcareous  de- 

DOSitS  OCCtir  in  nrncPGS  nf  naciflootinn 


Calatinus,  in  pi.  Calatini,  < Galatia,  a town 
in  Campania.]  An  epithet  (see  etym.)  in 
Calathian  violet,  a plant-name  in  Pliny,  which 
modern  writers  identify  with  Gentiana  Pneu- 
monantlie. 


calamarian2  (kal-a-ma'ri-an),  a.  [XL.  *Cala-  calavance  (kal-a-vans'),  n.  [Also  callevance, 


maria  + -an.)  Same  as  * calamariaceous. 
calamay  (ka-la-mi'),  n.  [Tagalog.]  A dish, 
made  of  coeoanut  flour  oririee,  used  as  a des- 
sert by  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
calameon  (ka-Ia'me-on),  n.  [calamus + - eon, 
a mere^ndingj  A neutral  crystalline  com 


callivancy,  etc.,  caravance,  etc.,  orig.  garvance, 
< Sp.  garbanzo,  chick-pea.]  In  the  West  In- 
dies, a name  for  several  species  of  beans  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Dolichos,  especially  D. 
spheerospermvs. 

Calaveras  skull.  See  *skull. 


Tin;  an 


, ■r  'vV  , ,T  oo,„-  oaiaveras  si 

pound,  Ci5H2(;02,  obtained  from  the  higli-boil-  ,,  r/  ,-  ■ ■ -, 

ing  fractions  of  calamus-oil.  Itmeltsatl68°C.  ..’  l'l  ^ A 9 ’ tln^ 

calamiform  (ka-lam'i-form),  a.  [L.  calamus,  al,loy  ot  tm  anJ  lea(L 
reed,  pen,  + forma , form.]  Having  the  form  calay  (ka-lF),  v.  t.  [<  calay,  w.]  To  coat  with 
of  a reed  or  feather.  tin,  as>  for  example,  the  inside  of  copper  cook- 

Calamln  brass.  See  'kbrassi. — Electric  na.la.miri,  a big-utensils* 

libWo  fTetin-ies  USKd  di8tinguifdl  zinc  hydrogen  calcar1,  n.  9.  In  entom..  one  of  the  spines  at 
silicate  flom  zme  carbonate  as  naturally  occurring  nun-  , r, ,,  , ■ u-  ’ , 

erals,  or  ores  of  zinc.  The  silicate  becomes  electric  on  the  tips  of  the  tibiee  of  certain  insects,  es- 
being  heated.  pecially  the  Hymenoptera.  Also  called  spur. 

calamin  (kal'a-min),  v.  t.  [calamin,  ».]  To  calcarenite  (kal-kar'e-nlt),  n.  [L . calx  (calc-) , 
wash  or  coat  (pottery)  with  calamin.  1 1 

Calamine2  (kal'a-min),  n.  [calamus  + -ine2.] 

An  alkaloid  contained  in  the  rhizome  of  sweet- 
flag,  Aeons  Calamus,  and  found  to  be  identical 
with  choline. 

calaminthone  (kal-a-min'thon),  m.  [Calamin- 


, — ,,  ...  u structure  it  resembles  psammites  or  silicious 

tha  + -one.]  A ketone.  C10HleO,  obtained  sandstones,  being  generally  known  by  the 

term  sandstone. 

Calcarine  complex,  ordinarily  synonymous  with  hippo- 
campus minor.  G.  Elliot  Smith  applies  the  term  to  a 
triradiate  pattern  of  sulci  situated  behind  the  splenium 
of  the  corpus  callosum ; the  ventral  limb  he  distinguishes 
as  calcarine,  the  caudal  as  retrocalcarine,  and  the  dorsal 
as  paracalcarine. 

Calcarius  (kal-ka'ri-us),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  calcar, 
spur.]  A genus  of  fringilline  birds  whose 


posits  occur  in  the  process  of  ossification. 

calcilutite  (kal-sil'u-tit),  n.  [L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  + lutuni,  mud,  + -ite 2.]  In  petrog.,  a 
term  proposed  by  A.  W.  Grabau  (1903)  for  a 
limestone  or  dolomite  made  up  of  rock-flour, 
the  composition  of  which  is  typically  non-sili- 
cious,  though  many  calcilutites  have  an  inter- 
mixture of  clayey  material.  They  correspond  to 
the  pelites  among  the  silicious  rocks.  The  purest  calci- 
lutites have  generally  a compact  structure  with  a con- 
choidal  fracture. 

calcimiric  (kal-si-mir'ik),  a.  [calci(c)  + m(ag 
nesium)  + ir(on)  + -ic.  Cf.  *miric.]  la  petrog., 
equally  calcic  and  miric,  or  nearly  so;  that  is, 
having  magnesia  and  ferrous  iron  iu  a ratio  to 
the  femic  lime  between  the  limits  < -j  > •?- : used 
iu  the  quantitative  system  of  classifying  igne- 
ous rocks. 

calcination,  n.  3.  The  reduction  to  ashes  of 
combustible  substances  by  burning;  a turn- 
ing into  ashes  by  combustion.  Bullolcar. — 4. 
A calcined  state  or  condition.  Lyell,  Prin,  of 

,,  . L — ... — , Geol.- — 5.  Aproductof  calcination ; acalcinate. 

lime,  + arena,  harena,  sand,  + -ite2.)  In  calcinatory,  n.  II.  a.  That  is  or  may  be  used 
a t(Tm  Pr°P°sed  A.  W.  Grabau  in  the  process  of  calcination:  as,  a calcinatory 
(1903)  lor  a limestone  or  dolomite  composed  furnace. 

of  coral- or  shell-sand,  or  of  lime-sand  derived  calcine,  v.  t.  4.  To  consume  by  burning;  burn 
from  the  erosion  of  older  limestones.  In  to  ashes. 


■ ~ J vuuo,  vyjyxljgO,  UUiamtlU 

from  the  volatile  oil  of  Clinopodium  Nepeta  or 
marjolaine,  which  is  found  in  France.  It  is  a 
colorless  oil  which  boils  at  209°  C. 
calamitean  (kal-a-mi'te-an),  a.  [Catamites  + 
- ean .]  Belonging  or  relating  to  Catamites  or 
to  the  Calamariacese. 

Thus  such  transitions  are  well  known,  though  of  a rela- 
tively simplified  form,  in  the  structure  of  the  calamitean 
stem.  Amer.  Nat.,  April,  loot,  p.  260. 

calamographer  (kal,/a-mog'ra-fer)?  n.  [Gr. 


Calcining  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  condemned 
them  with  overthrow. 

Farrar,  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  I.  x. 

5.  To  purify  or  refine  by  fire.— 6.  To  desic- 
cate by  subjection  to  heat  so  as  to  destroy 
contained  organisms,  etc. : as,  to  calcine  air. 
— Calcining  kiln,  a kiln  or  furnace  in  which  a metallic 
ore,  as  iron  ore,  is  heated,  with  or  without  access  of  air, 
but  without  undergoing  the  reducing  or  deoxidizing  ac- 
tion of  the  fuel. 


spur.j  genus  or  mngmme  Dims  whose  uonoitneiuei. 

members  have  the  hind  claw  exceedingly  long,  calcine  (kal'sin),  ?i.  [ calcine^  Fragments 

The  typical  species  is  the  Lapland  longspur,  °1  »lren.Hv  burnt  tirn-niavr  vr0£5C.«ia 
Calcarius  lappomeus. 


Ka?iauoypd(f>og,  implied’m  Kakafibypatyla,  writing  ^PP^us. 

nth  a reed,  < nal-ayog,  reed,  + rp&^etv,  write.]  c®'lcat1on  (ka.-jta  shon),  n.  [NL.  *calcatio(n-), 


with  a reed,  < tai/xiuoc,  reed,  + ypbtpciv,  write.] 

One  who  writes  with  a reed.  G.  Smith. 

Calamospermse  (kal'a-mo-sper'me),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  (Ward,  1904),  < Gr.  nahapoc,  a reed,  + 

Oireppa,  a seed.]  A class  of  fossil  plants  of 
the  phylum  Pteridospermaphyta.  They  have  the 
external  aspect  of  the  Calamariales , but  bear  seeds  instead 
of  macrospores.  The  genus  Arthrupitys  seems  to  bean 
example,  as  it  probably  bore  the  seeds  called  Stephana- 
spermum. 

calamus,  n.  8.  [cap.]  A genus  of  fishes,  the 
porgies,  belonging  to  the  family  Sparidse. 

The  group  is  characterized  by  the  great  development  of 
the  interhemal  bone  at  the  base  of  the  anal  spines.  This 
is  greatly  enlarged  and  quill-shaped,  its  open  end  receiv- 
ing the  posterior  end  of  the  large  air-bladder.  To  this 
structure  the  Spanish  name  pez  de  pluma  (quill-fish)  and 
the  name  Calamus  refer.  The  species  are  all  confined  to 
tropical  America  and  are  all  esteemed  as  food, 
calaa  (ka-lan'),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  calan,  < 

Tagalog  calan.]  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a 
native  brazier,  hearth,  fireplace,  or  kitchen  fire. 
Calandrinia  (kal-an-drin'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland,  and  Kunth,  1823),  named  in 
honor  of  J.  L.  Calandrini  (1703-1758),  a chief 
magistrate  of  Geneva.]  An  untenable  name 
for  Baitaria,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Portulacacese. 

calantas,  n.  See  *kalantas. 
calapia,  n.  See  *kalapia. 

calasag  (ka-la'sag),  n.  [Tagalog.]  A large  ealopolns 
shield  used  by  the  natives  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  ],]s) 
and  Benguet  in  Luzon.  - - 

calash.n.  4.  A primitive  one-horse  springless 
cart  of  the  island  of  Nantucket,  Massachusetts, 
house-chairs  being  used  for  seats.  It  is  still 
used  to  a limited  extent.-Calash  coach,  a coach 
having  a bow  top  over  the  rear  seat.  The  doors  are  in  two 
parts,  hinged  separately.  It  can  be  converted  from  a 
closed  into  an  open  carriage. 

calash  (ka-lash'),  J).  t.  [calash,  n.]  To  furnish 
with  a calash. 


of  already  burnt  fire-clay  vessels,  as  the  sag- 
gars of  porcelain  manufacture,  ground  up  and 
used  in  making  new  vessels,  with  addition  of 

_ r . ....  fresh  fire-clay.  Also  chamotte Calcine  plaster 

pling  under  the  heel ; a treading  or  stamping.  'Sef  *Pla«ter. 

Blount.  6 Calcinea  (kal-sin'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < L.  calx 

(calc-),  lime,  chalk’.  + -in-  + -ca.]  A subdi- 
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< L.  calcar e,  trample  upon.]  The  act  of  tram- 


Blount. 

Calceate  fathers,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  those  religious 
fraternities  whose  members  wear  shoes,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  whose  members  go  barefooted. 

Calceocrinus  (kal-se-ok'ri-nus),  n.  [NL.  c al- 
ee us,  a slipper,  + Gr.  spimv,  a lily  (see  crinoid).] 
A genus  of  fossil  crinoids  of  the  order  Fistula  in, 
characterized  by  the  sharp  flexion  of  the  calyx 
against  the  column  and' the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  two  of  the  arms.  Species  occur 
in  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 
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vision  of  Calcarea,  including  sponges  like  the 
Clathrinidse,  having  the  ferm  reticulate,  trira- 
diate spicules  equiangular,  collar-cells  with 
basal  nucleus,  and  the  larva  a parenchymula. 
calcined  (kal'sind),  p.  a.  1.  Reduced  by  fire 
to  powder  or  ashes.  — 2.  Prepared  by  calcina- 
tion: as,  calcined  magnesia  ; calcined  ore.— 3. 
Refined  or  purified  by  subjection  to  heat  or 
the  action  of  fire:  as,  calcined  air. 
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Calceola  (kal-se  o:la),  n.  [NL.  (fem.),  <L. cal-  calciner,  Brunton’s calciner, a reverberating  fur 
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ceolus  (masc.),  dim. 
genus  of  fossil  oper- 
culate  corals  grow- 
ing as  simple,  slip 
per-shaped  c-oralla 
and  very  abundant 
in  the  Middle  De 
vonian  rocks  of 
Europe.  — Calceola 
group,  in  ypol.,  a division 
of  the  Mid  lie  Devonian 
in  the  Rhineland,  taking 
its  name  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  coral  Calceola 
sandalina. 

(kal-se'o- 
,,  //. ; pi.  calce- 
oli  (-11).  [NL.  use 
of  L.  calceolus,  dim. 
of  calceusf  a shoe,  a 
boot:  see  calceate .] 
One  of  the  sense- 


Well  callash'd  without,  and  well  bolster’d  within. 

Irving , Salmagundi,  p.  33. 


Calathea  (kal-a-the'ii),  n.  [NL.  (Meyer,  1818),  inhabiting  calcareous  soils. 

< Gr.  KahaQoq,  a basket.  The  Indians  of  the  calcicosis  (kal-si-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < L. 
Essemiiho  1160  tbo  aWlif  ofr»rvxa  nf  Calx  (calc-),  limostonp  4-  _4/*_  + -osi#.]  Pneu- 


Essequibo  river  use  the  split  stems  of  some  of 
the  species  for  basket-making.]  A genus  of 
perennial  foliage-plants,  of  the  family  Maran- 
tacese,  which  are  commonly  cultivated  as 


calx  (calc-),  limestone,  + -ic-  . * 

monoconiosis  occurring  in  stone-cutters. 
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Oi  calceuSj  a shoe.]  A naue  for  loasting  till  ore,  in  which  the  bed  of  fire-brick 
rests  on  a cast-iron  frame  and  is  turned  by  power.  The 
bed  makes  about  U revolutions  an  hour,  and  the  furnace 
has  a capacity  of  from  2 to  2£  tons  of  ore  in  24  hours.  The 
calciner  has  been  abandoned  in  many  works. 

calcino  ( kal-che'no),  n.  [It.]  A disease  of  silk- 
worms, probably  synonymous  with  the  French 
muscardine. 

It  is  a microscopic  parasite,  composed  of  white  fungoid 
floeculi,  analogous  to  the  Botrytus  or  parasitic  fungus 
that  produces  “ calcino"  in  the  silkworm. 

Knowledge , Nov.,  1904,  p.  261. 

calcioferrite  (kaFsi-o-fer'It),  n.  [calcium  + 
ferri  te)  + -ite2.]  A’  hydrated  phosphate  of 
ferric  iron  and  calcium,  occurring  in  from 
yellow  to  green  nodular  forms, 
calciothorite  (kal"si-o-tho'rit),  n.  [calcium 
+ thorium  + -Re2.]  A thorium  silicate  from 
Norway.  It  is  near  thorite,  but  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  calcium, 
calciovolborthite  (kal"si-o-vol'bor-thit),  n. 
[calcium  + volborthite.]  A vanadate  of  copper 
and  calcium,  occurring  in  green  or  yellow 
tabular  crystals  and  in  gray  granular  masses, 
calciphilous  (kal-sif'i-lus),  a.  [L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  + Gr.  pi'/xiv,  love.]  Lime-loving:  said 
of  plants  which  grow  chiefly  or  wholly  in  cal- 
careous soils. 

calciphobous  (kal-sif'o-bus),  a.  [L.  calx 
(calc-),  lime,  + Gr.  <po/3elv,  fear.]  Averse  to 
lime:  said  of  plants  which  avoid  calcareous 
soils. 


Calceola  sandalina,  Lam.  „w- 
vonian  ; Eifel.  Natural  size.  (From 
Zittel's  “ Palaeontology.") 

organs,  possibly  olfactory  or  auditory,  on  the 
antenna;  of  amphipods.  Trans.  Linnean  Soc. 
London.  Zobl.,  May,  1897,  p.  39. 
calcicole,  a.  Same  as  *calcicolous. 
calcicolous  (kal-sik'o-lus),  a.  [L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  + -cola,  < colere,  dwell.]  In  phytogeog., 
inhabiting  calcareous  soils 


A genus  of  ™onocomosis  oc  „ 

nil  v Mnrnn.  Calciferous  canals,  small  canals  containing  lime  salts  in  „ . rT 

cartilage  undergoing  ossification.— Calciferous  sand-  calciphyre  (kal  si-fir),tt.  [L.  calx  (calc-),  lime, 
rock.  See  *sandrock.  + (por)phyr(ites),  porphyry.]  A calcareous 


calciphyre 

rock  which  has  become  recrystallized  by  meta- 
morphism. 

calcirudite  (kal-sir'u-dit),  n.  [L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  4-  nidus,  rubbie,  4-  -ite 2.'|  In  petrog.,  a 
term  proposed  by  A.  W.  Grabau  (1903)  for  a 
limestone  or  dolomite  composed  of  broken  or 
worn  fragments  of  coral  or  shells  or  of  lime- 
stone fragments,  the  interstices  filled  with 
lime-sand  or  mud  and  with  a lime  cement,  it 
corresponds  to  psephite  among  the  silicious  rocks.  Cal- 
ciruditea  embrace  rocks  known  as  coral-,  shell-,  or  lime- 
stone-breccia and  conglomerate. 

calcisponge  (kal'si-spunj),  n.  [L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime,  4-  spongia,  sponge.]  A sponge  whose 
skeleton  consists  of  calcareous  spicules;  one 
of  the  Calcarea. 

calcitestaceous  (kaFsi-tes-ta'shius),  a.  [L. 
calx  (calc-),  lime,  4-  testaceus , of  a shell : see 
testaceous .]  Having  a shell  of  lime  carbonate. 
Amer.  Geol.,  April,  1903,  p.  202. 

Calcium  acetate,  a substance  saved  ill  large  quantity  as 
a by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  wood-alcohol,  and  em- 
ployed in  making  acetone,  acetic  acid,  and  the  acetates 
of  aluminium  and  iron  used  as  dyers’  mordants. — Calci- 
um bicarbonate,  a substance,  CaH2(C03)2.  Calcium 
carbonate  dissolves  in  much  larger  proportion  in  water 
containing  carbon-dioxid  gas  or  carbonic  acid  than  in 
pure  water.  It  is  very  commonly  assumed  that  in  the 
former  case  calcium  acid-carbonate  or  bicarbonate  is 
formed.  Such  a compound,  however,  cannot  be  obtained 
in  a separate  state;  the  solution,  on  being  heated  or 
simply  exposed  at  common  temperature,  gives  off  carbon- 
dioxid  gas,  and  normal  calcium  carbonate  separates  in 
solid  form.  This  separation  occurs  in  the  softening  of 
some  natural  waters  by  boiling,  in  the  production  of  one 
kind  of  scale  on  the  interior  surface  of  steam-boilers,  and 
in  the  formation  of  stalactites  in  limestone  caverns.  A 
like  behavior  is  observed  in  magnesium  bicarbonate  (used 
medicinally),  manganese  bicarbonate,  and  iron  (fenous) 
bicarbonate.  The  last-named  occurs  in  natural  chaly- 
beate waters,  which  cannot  long  be  kept  clear,  but  must 
be  used  at  the  source  or  soon  after  removal  from  it.—  Cal- 
cium bisulphite,  a salt  of  calcium  prepared  in  solution 
by  passing  an  excess  of  sulphur-dioxid  gas  into  milk  of 
lime,  largely  used  in  making  paper-pulp  from  wood,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  acid  fermentation  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cane-sugar  and  in  brewing. — Calcium  carbide. 
This  material  is  produced  on  a very  large  scale  by  apply- 
ing the  intense  heat  of  an  electric  furnace  to  a mixture  of 
anthracite  or  coke  with  limestone.  The  action  of  water 
on  the  product  causes  an  abundant  evolution  of  acetylene 
gas,  which  is  used  for  illuminating  purposes.— Calcium 
carbonate,  a substance,  often  called  carbonate  of  lime, 
both  found  in  nature  (see  calcite  and  limestone)  and  arti- 
ficially prepared.  It  is  of  great  industrial  importance, 
and  finds  numerous  applications,  both  mechanical  and 
chemical.—  Calcium  Chlorid,  a waste-product  on  a large 
scale  of  the  Solvay  process  for  making  carbonate  of  soda : 
not  to  be  confounded  with  chlorid  of  lime  or  bleaching- 
powder.  It  is  used  in  the  scientific  laboratory  for  drying 
gases,  and  to  some  extent  industrially  to  remove  moisture 
from  the  air  in  drying  fruits,  etc.— Calcium-chlorid 
tube.  See  'ktube. — Calcium  cyanamide,  a recent  and 
probably  very  valuable  product  of  the  electric  furnace, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  on  a mix- 
ture of  anthracite  or  coke  with  lime.  The  reaction  is 
CaO  -f  C2  + N2  = CO  -f  CaCN2.  This  substance  may 
by  simple  treatment  be  made  to  yield  ammonia  or  alka- 
line cyanides,  or  may  itself  be  used  as  a fertilizer,  furnish- 
ing nitrogen  in  available  form  for  growing  plants. — Cal- 
cium fluoride,  a compound  occurring  in  nature  as  the 
mineral  fluor-spar.  It  is  the  chief  source  from  which  hy- 
drofluoric acid  and  other  fluorin  compounds  are  obtained. 
— Calcium  hydroxid.  Same  as  slaked  lime. — Calcium 
hypochlorite.  See  hypochlorite.— Calcium  perman- 
ganate, a salt  used,  under  special  circumstances,  in  free- 
ing drinking  water  from  unwholesome  organic  matter. — 
Calcium  phosphate,  in  chem.,  a salt  ill  which  calcium, 
the  metallic  basis  of  lime,  partially  or  wholly  replaces  the 
hydrogen  of  phosphoric  acid.  All  such  salts  as  found  in 
nature  and  all  those  usually  met  with  in  commerce  are 
derivatives  of  orthopliosphoric  acid.  The  replacement  of 
1,  2,  and  3 atoms  of  hydrogen  gives  rise  to  monocalcic 
phosphate  (CaH^PO^o),  dicalcic  phosphate  (CaHPO,*), 
and  tricalcic  or  normal  calcium  phosphate  (Ca3(P04)2). 
The  first  of  these  is  pretty  freely  soluble  in  water;  the 
second  and  third  are  practically  insoluble.  Monocalcic 
phosphate  is  prepared  upon  a very  large  scale  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  in  proper  quantity  upon  the  normal 
phosphate  of  bones,  coprolites,  “phosphate  rock,"  etc., 
and  in  admixture  with  the  calcium  sulphate  produced  at 
the  same  time  forms  the  so-called  superphosphate  of  lime 
so  largely  used  in  agriculture.—  Calcium  phosphide,  a 
compound  produced  by  the  action  at  a red  heat  of  phos- 
phorus on  lime.  On  contact  with  water  it  evolves  phos- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas  which  at  once  takes  fire  in  the  air 
and  bums  with  a bright  light.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
make  use  of  this  fact  in  rendering  visible  the  position  of 
a life-buoy  thrown  overboard  at  sea. — Calcium  plum- 
bate,  a salt,  Ca2Pb04,  which  gives  off  oxygen  on  being 
strongly  heated,  and  has  been  utilized  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  gas  on  a large  scale  by  Kassner’s  process. — 
Calcium  silicate,  a substance  which  forms  the  essential 
constituent  of  hydraulic  cement  after  it  has  become  set 
and  hardened.  It  also  constitutes  the  binding  material 
which  unites  the  grains  of  quartz-sand  in  artificial  stone 
made  of  a mixture  of  such  sand  with  a strong  solution  of 
sodium  silicate,  molded  into  shape,  and  hardened  by  im- 
mersion in  a solution  of  calcium  chlorid.  Also  called 
lime  silicate.—  Calcium  sulphate.  See  gypsum.— Cal- 
cium sulphid,  CaS,  a substance  which  becomes  lumin- 
ous after  exposure  to  sunlight  See  Balmain’s  irpaint. — 
Calcium  sulphite.  See  •kcaldum  bisulphite. — Calcium 
tungstate,  a crystalline  powder  used  to  form  the  fluo- 
rescent surface  of  a screen  on  which  images  produced  by 
the  Rontgen  rays  are  rendered  visible. 

calc-nodule  (kalk'-nod//ul),  n.  [L . calx  (calc-), 


lime,  + E.  nodule .]  A nodule  of  rock  composed 
largely  of  lime  carbonate, 
calcoglobulin  (kal-ko-glob'u-lin),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
L.  calx  (calc-),  lime,  + E .globulin.']  A combi- 
nation of  an  albumin  with  calcium  salts  formed 
during  ossification.  Rainey. 
calcographic  (kal-ko-graf'ik),  a.  Same  as 
calcographical. 

calcosphseritic  (kal  ’ko-sfe-rit'ik),  a.  [L.  calx 
(calc-),  lime,  E.  + sphserite  4-  -ic.]  Consisting  of 
lime  and  spherical:  used  only  in  the  following 
phrase — Calcoaphasritic  body,  a concretion  some- 
times found  in  the  mantle  or  other  tissues  of  a pearl-pro- 
ducing mollusk,  formed  apparently  by  free  crystallisation, 
and  not,  as  a ti-ue  pearl  is  formed,  in  a cutiexxlar  sac. 

“ Concretions  ” are,  again,  distinguished  fx-om  pearls  as 
calcosphseritic  bodies  which  have  not  a cuticular  origin 
from  an  epithelium,  but  seem  to  arise  by  free  crystallisation 
in  the  mantle  or  other  tissues. 

Nature,  Jan.  22,  1903,  p.  280. 

calcrete  (kal'kret  or  kal-kret'),  n.  [ calcare- 
ous) + (con)crete.~\  A calcareous  mass  of  con- 
siderable size  formed  on  the  sea-bottom  by 
calcareous  inerusting  Polyzoa  which  cement 
the  sand  and  other  loose  material  together. 

In  tile  Gulf  of  Manaar,  calcareous  masses  (“calcretes") 
of  great  extent  are  formed  in  situ  on  the  sea-bottom  by  the 
cementing  of  sand  and  other  loose  material  by  calcareous 
inerusting  Polyzoa.  Nature,  Oct.  22,  1903,  p.  614. 

calc-sac  (kalk'sak),  n.  [L.  calx  (calc-)  + E. 
sac.]  Same  as  dart-sac.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lon- 
don, 1895,  p.  247. 

calcular  (kal'ku-lar),  a.  [ calculus  + -aj-3.]  In 
math.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a calculus  or  algo- 
rithm. 

calculational  ( kal-ku-la'shon-al ),  a.  [calcula- 
tion + -all.]  Used  in  calculations. 

Knowing  well  the  numerical  value  and  calculational 
quantity  of  it.  Piazzi  Smyth,  Our  Inheritance,  I.  ii. 

Calculator,  n — Bar  calculator,  any  one  of  a class  of 
computing-machines  (x-arely  performing  more  than  addi- 
tion and  subtraction)  in  which  movable  bai-s  bearing  in- 
scribed  numbers  are  caused  by  prescribed  movements  to 
actuate  dials  or  figure-wheels  in  a manner  that  indicates 
totals  ordifferences.—  Single-axis  calculator,  asliding- 
rule  mechanism  in  which  the  numbered  scales  are  rotated 
on  a single  supporting  axial  shaft  or  journal,  according  to 
a prescribed  system.  See  sliding  rule. 

calculifrage  (kal'ku-li-fraj),  n.  [L.  calculus,  a 
little  stone,  + -fragus,  < frangere,  break.] 
Same  as  lithotrite. 

calculist  (kal'ku-list),  n.  [calculus  + -1st.']  A 
computer  or  calculator. 

Mathesis,  of  which  it  has  been  said,  many  a great  Cal - 
culist  has  not  even  a notion. 

Carlyle,  For.  Rev.  and  Cont.  Misc.,  iv.  138.  N.  E.  D. 

calculograph  (kal'ku-lo-graf),  n.  [Irreg.  < L. 
calcular e,  calculate.  4-  *Gr.  ypafeiv,  write.]  An 
apparatus  for  recording  elapsed  time,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a clock  combined  with  two 
printing-stamps  operated  by  means  of  levers. 
To  record  the  number  of  hours  and  minutes  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  any  piece  of  work  or  other  opera- 
tion, a card  is  inserted  in  the  apparatus  and  by  a move- 
ment of  the  first  lever  is  stamped  with  the  exact  time  at 
that  instant.  On  the  completion  of  the  work  the  same  card 
is  inserted  in  the  apparatus  and  the  second  lever  is  moved, 
when  the  card  is  stamped  with  the  elapsed  time,  or  the 
difference  in  hours  and  minutes  between  the  two  printings 
on  the  card.  In  place  of  the  actual  elapsed  time,  the  ap- 
paratus may  be  used  to  record  the  money  value  of  the  time, 
expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  according  to  any  predeter- 
mined ratio. 

calculus,  n.—  Alternating  calculus,  a urinary  calculus 
formed  of  successive  layers  of  differing  chemical  compo- 
sition.— Alvine  calculi.  See  •kalvine. — Calculus  of 
extension,  a special  algebra  invented  by  Grassmann  for 
space-analysis.— Coral  calculus,  a calculus  formed  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  with  branches  extending  into  the 
calyces.— Directional  calculus.  Same  as  • kcalculus  of 
extension. — Hedonic  calculus,  or  calculus  of  plea- 
sure, a systematic  method  of  deducing  consequences  from 
assumed  principles  of  economics  and  ethics  by  exact  rea- 
soning, so  as  to  take  advantage  of  mathematical  results 
concerning  continuous  variations  wherever  such  results 
are  germane.  Such  a calculus  exists,  and  its  results  have 
sometimes  been  of  value ; but  great  caution  is  needed  in 
interpreting  results.  Of  course,  as  in  the  less  difficult 
problems  of  bridge-building,  the  steam-engine,  and  the 
like,  no  such  calculation  can  take  into  account  all  the 
features  of  an  actual  situation. — Hemp-seed  calculi, 
renal  calculi  of  small  size  and  smooth  exterior,  formed  of 
calcium  oxalate.—  Sect  calculus,  a geometric  algorithm 
for  sects ; a graphic  algebra  for  pieces  of  straight  lines. 

He  constructs  a sect  Calculus  in  which  he  shows  that 
the  theory  of  proportion  can  be  founded  without  the  intro- 
duction of  irrational  numbers. 

J.  W.  W ithers,  Euclid’s  Parallel  Postulate,  p.  56. 

calcumeter  (kal-ku'me-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  < L. 
calcu(lare),  calculate,  + Gr.  girpov,  measure.] 
An  adding-machine  which  has  a perforated 
plate  supporting  stationary  dials  superim- 
posed over  movable  dials  operated  with  a 
stylus..  Engin.  Mag.,  July,  1904,  p.  611. 
caldarium  (kal-da'ri-um),  pi.  caldaria  (-a). 
[L.,  also  calidarium,  < calidus,  caldus,  hot: 
see  calid.']  1.  The  Roman  name  for  a stove 
or  heating  apparatus. — 2.  A room  in  the 


calends 

Roman  thermal,  or  public  baths,  in  which 
water  was  heated  to  the  highest  temperature. 
See  bath1-,  5. 

calderilla  (kal-de-rel'ya),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.,  also  a 
holy-water  pot,  dim.  of  caldera,  a kettle.]  A 
Spanish  copper  coin,  the  cuarto ; also,  any 
copper  coin  current  among  Spanish-speaking 
people. 

calderite  (kal'de-rit),  n.  A massive  iron-garnet 
from  India. 

caldron-bottom  (kal'dron-bot//um),  n.  The 
fossil  remains  or  cast  of  the  trunk  of  a plant 
of  the  genus  Sigillaria  which  have  remained 
vertical  above  or  below  a coal-bed. 

Caldwell’s  crucible,  extractor.  See  -^cruci- 
ble, * extractor . 

calean  (ka-le-an'),  n.  [Also  callean,  Icalean, 
etc.  Pers.  qaliyan,  also  qaliyun,  whence  E. 
caleoon.~\  The  Persian ‘waterpipe’ otherwise 
known  as  narghile. 

calendal  (kal'end-al),  a.  [calend  + -a?1.]  Re- 
lating to  the  calends:  as,  the  most  ancient 
calendal  system. 

Calendar  year,  the  year  as  given  in  the  accepted  or  legal 
calendar,  namely,  at  present*  the  interval  between  mid- 
night of  December  31-January  1 and  the  same  hour  a year 
later.  The  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  has  varied  widely 
in  different  countries  and  at  different  times.  For  many 
years  before  1751  it  began  in  England  on  March  25.  In 
1751  a legal  enactment  placed  the  beginning  at  January 
1,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  then  prevalent  in  most 
other  Christian  nations. — Creek  calendar.  The  Greek 
year  was  lunar,  and  consisted  of  12  months  of  29  or  30 
days  each — 354  days  altogether,  11  days  short  of  the  solar 
year.  To  establish  some  correspondence  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  years,  every  third,  sixth,  and  eighth  year 
an  extra  month  of  29  or  30  days  was  inserted,  bringing 
those  years  to  the  excessive  number  of  383  or  384  days. 
The  month  itself  was  divided  into  three  periods  of  10  (or 
9)  days  each.— Mexican  calendar,  a combination  of  an 
astrological  and  solar  calendar  which  was  in  use  in  Mexico 
and  Yucatan  in  pre-Columbian  times.  The  days  were 
arranged  in  groups  of  20,  each  day  being  designated  by 
the  name  of  an  object.  There  were  thirteen  numbered 
periods  of  this  kind,  giving  an  astrological  period  of  260 
days,  called  tonalamatl  in  Mexico,  ch’ol  lc’ih  in  Guatemala, 
and  kin  katun  by  the  Maya.  Eighteen  periods  of  20  days 
each  formed  a year  of  360  days,  to  which  were  added  5 
days  to  fill  the  solar  year.  While  the  360  days  were  all 
assigned  to  certain  deities,  the  5 remaining  days  were 
not  so  assigned,  and  were  considered  unlucky.  According 
to  this  system  the  same  combination  of  name  and  number 
for  the  first  day  of  the  year  occurs  every  52  years. — Per- 
petual calendar,  a calendar  with  movable  parts,  which 
can  be  easily  ad  j usted  so  as  to  be  correct  for  any  date, 
past,  present,  or  future. 

calendarer  (kal'en-dar-er),  n.  One  who  cal- 
endars, or  who  registers  or  enters  in  a calendar. 

To  a calendarer  the  work  of  writing  a Preface  must  be 
something  like  a holiday  in  Switzerland  to  an  overworked 
lawyer.  S.  11.  Gardiner , Academy,  Jan.  29,  1881,  p.  74. 

calendarian  (kal-en-da'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [cal- 
endar 4-  -ia»(.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
calendar : as,  calendarian  festivals. 

n.  n.  A calendar-maker, 
calendaric  (kal-en-dar'ik),  a.  Same  as  calen- 
dary. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  aboriginal  cul- 
ture to  the  scholars  of  the  world  is  the  sei-ies  of  highly 
developed  calendaric  systems  extending  from  Mexico  on 
the  north  to  Peru  on  the  south. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1900,  p.  67. 

calendarium  (kal-en-da'ri-xxm),  ; pi.  calen- 
dar ia  (-a).  [L.]  1.  A calendar. — 2.  An  ap- 

paratus for  showing  the  valuations  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air;  specifically,  the  large, 
crude  air-thermcmeter  first  erected  in  the 
open  air  by  Otto  von  Guericke,  about  1655,  at 
Magdeburg. 

calender-house  (kal'en-der-hous),n.  An  estab- 
lishment where  calendering  operations  are  car- 
ried on ; a calendry. 

calender-mill  (kal'en-der-mil),  n.  A calender- 
ing-machine. 

calender-roll  (kal'en-der-rol),  n.  Same  as 
* calender-roller. 

calender-roller  (kal'en-der-rd'Ter).  n.  A com- 
pression-roller used  on  textile-machinery  to 
smooth  and  condense  the  fleece,  lap,  sliver,  or 
fabric. 

calendry  (kal'en-dri),  n.;  pi.  calendries  (-driz). 
An  establishment  where  the  process  of  calen- 
dering is  carried  on : same  xis  calender1,  2. 
calends,  n.  pi.  3f.  In  some  translations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Jewish  festival  of  the  new 
moon. 

David  seide  to  Jonathan,  Loo  ! Kalendis  ben  to  morwe. 

Wyclif,  1 Sam.  xx.  5. 

4.  A calendar  or  orderly  record,  primarily  of 
dates,  but  also  sometimes  of  other  facts. 

For  eternity, 

Measured  by  ages  limitless  to  man, 

Has  intervals  and  periods  of  bliss 
And  high  recurring  festivals  that  stand 
On  the  sidereal  calends  mark'd  in  light 
Bickersteth.  Yesterday,  To-day  and  Forever,  xii.  Sir 


calends 

5.  An  appointed  day ; a day  set  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a debt  or  the  payment  of  interest  due. 

While  our  enemies  expect  to  see  the  expectation  of  the 
Church  tired  out  with  dependencies  and  independencies, 
how  they  will  compound  and  in  what  calends. 

Milton,  Divorce. 

calentural  (kal'en-tu-ral),  a.  [calenture  + 
-ail.J  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a calen- 
ture. Carlyle. 

calenture,  re.  2.  Figuratively,  fever;  burning 
passion  or  zeal ; heat : as,  the  “ calenture  of 
primitive  devotion,  ” Jer.  Taylor  ; “the  calen- 
tures of  baneful  lust,  ” Bp.  Ken. 
caleoon  (ka-le-on'),  n.  [Also  icalioun  ; < Pers. 

qaliyun,  var.  of  qaliyan.]  Same  as  *calean. 
calepine  (kal'e-pin),  n.  [Also  calepin,  calapyne; 
< F.  calepin,  < Calepin,  < It.  Calepino,  NL.  Cale- 
pinus,  < Calepio,  a town  in  Italy  (see  the  def.).] 

1.  A dictionary ; one’s  main  dictionary  or 
book  of  reference : in  allusion  to  a polyglot 
dictionary  originally  compiled  by  Ambrogio 
Calepino,  an  Augustine  friar.  It  was  first  printed 
in  1502,  and  constituted,  in  many  enlarged  editions,  one 
of  the  lexicographic  standards  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
An  edition  in  one  huge  volume,  published  in  1590  and 
1605,  included  eleven  languages  in  its  scope,  English 
being  the  very  last,  after  Hungarian  and  Polish. 

Taxations,  monopolies,  tolls  . . . and  such  impositions 
as  would  trouble  many  calcpines  to  give  names  unto. 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Magic  Minor,  p.  174. 

2.  A memorandum-book  ; a note-book, 
calesa  (ka-la'sa),  n.  [Sp.  See  calash.']  A 

springless  one-horse  vehicle  with  a bamboo 
body,  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
calescent  (ka-les'ent),  a.  [L.  calescens,  ppr. 
of  calescere,  grow  warm,  inceptive  of  calere, 
be  warm.]  Increasing  in  warmth  ; growing 
warm. 


Calesin. 


calesin  (ka-la-sen'),  n.  [Sp.  dim.  of  calesa; 
see  +calesa  ] In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a 
two-wheeled  chaise  or  gig. 
calesso  (ka-les'o),  n.  [It.:  see  calash .]  A 
modern  Italian  two-wheeled  gig  with  a bow 
top. 

calf1,  re.—  Golden  calf,  the  idol  made  by  Aaron  which 
the  Israelites  worshiped  (Exod.  xxxii),  or  either  of  the  two 
similar  idols  which  Jeroboam  placed,  one  at  Bethel,  and 
the  other  at  Dan  (1  Ki.  xii.  28,  29) ; figuratively,  wealth 
regarded  as  an  object  of  undue  regard. — In  calf,  bound 
in  calf.— Ooze  calf,  leather  which  is  given  a plush-like 
finish  on  the  flesh  side. 

calf2,  n.  2.  The  part  of  a stocking  which 
covers  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
calf-kill,  n.  2.  Leucotlioe  Catesbsei,  a shrub 
of  the  southern  AUeghanies,  poisonous  to  cattle 
and  sheep.  Also  called  *dog -hobble  (which 
see).— 3.  The  velvet-grass,  Holcus  lanatus. 
calf-lymph  (kaf'limf),  re.  The  lymph,  used  in 
vaccination,  obtained  from  calves, 
calhun  (kal'hbn),  n.  [Aboriginal  name  in 
Queensland.]  Same  as  blue  *fig. 

Caliban  (kal'i-ban),  n.  [A  name  either  bor- 
rowed or  formed  by  Shakspere,  prob.  origin- 
ating in  canibal,  cannibal.]  In  Shakspere’s 
play  “The  Tempest,”  a “savage  and  de- 
formed” slave  of  Prospero,  represented  as  the 
offspring  of  the  devil  and  the  witch  Sycorax ; 
hence,  figuratively,  a person  of  a low,  bestial 
nature. 

calibrater  (kal'i-bra-ter),  n.  [calibrate  + -er1.] 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  caliber  of 
any  tube,  specifically,  in  pathol.,  the  caliber  of 
the  urethra  or  of  its  orifice. 

Calibration  of  anemometer,  calibration 
shunt.  See  * anemometer , *shunt. 
calibration-chamber  (kal-i-bra'shon-eham"- 
ber),  n.  A small  vacuous  bulb  at  the  top  of 
the  stem  of  a normal  mercurial  thermometer, 
in  which  a part  of  the  mercury  may  be  stored 
temporarily  to  facilitate  calibration. 
Caliciales  (ka-li-si-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cali- 
cium + -ales.]  An  order  of  discolichens  hav- 
ing crustaceous  thalli  and  usually  stipitate 
black  apotheeia.  See  *Calidum. 


caliciform,  calicinal,  calicinated,  call  cine. 

See  calyciform,  calycinal,  *calycinated,  calycine. 


Calicium  hyperellum. 

A ,jx  number  of  plants  showing  the  habit  of  growing  on  decaying 
wood;  B,  three  fruiting  bodies;  C,  spores.  (From  Engler  and 
Prantl  s 11  Pflanzenfamilien.”) 

Calicium  (ka-lis'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Persoon), 
< L.  calix  ( calic -),  a cup.]  A genus  of  crusta- 
ceous lichens  of  the  order  Caliciales,  having 
black  stipitate,  gregarious  apotheeia  and  two- 
celled  dark-colored  spores.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed,  occurring  chiefly  on  the 
bark  of  trees. 

calico  disease,  marble.  See  mosaic  * disease 
*marble. 

calico-aster  (kal'i-kd-as,/ter),  re.  See  ★aster1, 
calico-back,  n.  2.  In  entom.,  the  harlequin 
cabbage-bug  (which  see,  under  cabbage-bug). 
Comstock,  Manual  of  Insects,  p.  145. 
calico-ball  (kal'i-ko-bal"),  n.  A ball  at  which 
the  ladies  are  gowned  in  calico. 

Calico-bird  (kal'i-ko-berd),  re.  Same  as  cali- 
co-back. 

calicoblast  (kal ' i-ko- blast),  n.  [L.  calix 
(calic-),  cup,  + Gr.  faaerde,  germ.]  One  of 
the  cells  of  ectodermic  origin  which  secrete 
the  calcareous  particles  of  the  skeleton  in  An- 
thozoa.. 

calico-bug  (kal'i-ko-bug),  n.  The  harlequin 
cabbage-bug.  See  cabbage-bug. 
calico-flower  (kal,i-kd-flou//er),  re.  Same  as 

calico-bush. 

calico-jacket  (kal'i-ko-jak//et),  n.  Same  as 
calico-back  and  ★ calico-bird . 
calico-salmon  (kal'i-k6-sam,!'un),  n.  A name 
in  Alaska  of  the  dog-salmon,  Oncorhynchus 
keta,  in  allusion  to  its  mottled  coloration  in 
the  summer,  the  body  being  silvery  with  red- 
dish blotches  and  obscure  blackish  cross- 
bands. 

calicular.  See  calycular. 
calculated,  a.  See  calyculated. 
calidarium  (kal-i-da'ri-um ),  re.  See  *caldarium. 
califal,  caliphal  (ka'lif-al),  a.  [calif  + -a!.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a calif. 

California  alder,  black  walnut,  etc.  See  *alder l,  black 
•kwalnut,  etc.—  Californian  centaury.  Same  as  can - 
chalagua. 

californite  (kal-i-for'mt),  re.  [California  + 
-*te2.]  A compact,  massive  variety  of  vesuvi- 
anite,  of  an  olive-green  to  grass-green  color, 
resembling  some  kinds  of  jade.  It  is  found  in 
California  and  has  been  used  as  an  ornamental 
stone. 

Caligo  cornese,  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  which  obscures 
vision.—  Caligo  lentls,  cataract.— Caligo  puplllae. 

Same  as  synizesis,  1. 

cali-nut  (kal'le-nut),  n . A flattened  circular 
seed,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  obtained 
from  the  African  plant  Mucuna  cylindrosperma. 
It  is  occasionally  found  as  an  adulterant  of 
Calabar  bean,  but  contains  no  physostigmine. 
caliologist  (kal-i-ol'o-jist),  n.  [ cciliolog-y  + 
A student  of  birds’  nests, 
caliology,  n.  2.  In  hot.,  the  dynamics  of  the 
young  cell  ; juvenescence.  J.  C.  Arthur. 
caliper,  n.  2.  In  forestry , an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  diameter  of  trees  orlogs.  it  usually 

consists  of  a graduated  beam  to  which  are  attached  one 
fixed  and  one  sliding  arm.  — Combination  caliper,  a cali- 
per the  legs  of  which  are  pivoted  at  or  near  the  center,  one 
end  being  used  for  inside  and  the  other  for  outside  meas- 


Micrometei  Caliper. 
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urements.  Usually  the  pivot  is  midway  between  the 
points  of  the  two  ends,  so  that  if  an  outside  measurement 
be  made  with  one  end,  the  other  end  will  be  set  to  an 
equal  inside  dimension.—  Compass  caliper,  a two-legged 
jointed  tool  having  one  leg  curved  as  in  a caliper,  the 
other  straight  as  in  a compass,  and  pointed.  It  is  used 
for  scribing  lines  from  the  edge  or  outline  of  a piece  of 
work,  the  curved  leg  being  slid  along  in  contact  with  the 
edge,  while  the  point  of  the  straight  leg  draws  a line  par- 
allel therewith;  a scriber.— Double  calipers,  calipers 
having  secondary  legs  pivoted  to  the  end  of  the  first  pair 
of  legs.— Micrometer  caliper,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
surmg  thickness  (as  of  wire  or  sheet-metal)  with  precision. 
Spnerometer  caliper.  See  kspherometer. 

calipeva,  callipeva  (kal-i-pe'va),  ».  [Also 
calipeever,  callipiver,  etc.  : appar.  from  a native 
name.]  A mullet,  Mugil  curema,  found  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Calippic  cycle.  Same  as  Calippic period  (which 
see,  under  Calippic.) 

calk1,  caulk  (kak),  n.  [call A,  v.]  A calk- 
ing ; in  a slang  use,  a surreptitious  nap ; a 
snooze. 

It  was  my  middle  watch  and  I was  signal  man  at  the 
time,  so  of  course  I had  no  time  to  take  a caulk  if  I was 
inclined.  Marry  at,  Peter  Simple,  p.  284. 

calkage  (ka'kaj),  re.  Kau t. , oakum,  cotton 
fiber,  or  other  material  used  in  calking  the 
seams  of  a vessel’s  planking, 
calking-boot  (kfi'king-bot/’ ),  re.  Same  as  * calk- 
ing-roll. 

calking-iron,  re.  2.  A broad-bladed,  dull- 
edged  chisel  used  in  driving  waterproofing  ma- 
terial between  the  cracks  of  a stone  sidewalk, 
calking-roll  (ka'king-rol),  re.  A horse-boot 
used  to  prevent  a horse  from  calking  himself. 
It  consists  of  a heavy  leather  disk  which  surrounds  the 
horse  s ankle  and  is  secured  to  it  by  straps  and  buckles. 

calking-strip  (ka'king-strip//),  re.  A strip  of 
malleable  sheet-metal  interposed  between  the 
body  of  a wrought-  or  east-iron  structure  and 
a cast-iron  piece  attached  thereto,  which  can 
be  upset  into  the  joint  by  hammering  on  its 
edge  to  make  a tight  joint.  Its  employment  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  impossibility  of  calking  the  cast- 
iron  itself.  Calking-strips  are  used  between  boiler-shells 
and  the  flanges  of  brittle  cast-iron  manhole,  safety-valve, 
and  stop- valve  seatings. 

Call1,  71.— A close  call,  a narrow  escape.  [Colloq.l — 
Adjutant’s  call.  See  kadjutant. — Call  ball-and- 
pocket.  See  kcall  game.—  Call  game,  in  billiards,  a 
game  in  which  the  striker  must  name  the  balls  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  play  before  his  shot.  In  pool  the  ball  is  now 
called  but  not  the  pocket,  unless  by  agreement  in  special 
contests  or  in  the  opening  shot  of  some  games, 
calla,  il. — Wild  calla,  the  spoon-flower,  Peltandra 
sagittse folia. 

callais  (kal'a-is),  71.  [Gr.  KaXkalq^  or  KaXaiq,  a 
precious  stone  of  a greenish  blue,  thought  to 
he  turquoise.]  A blue-  or  yellow-green  variety 
of  gem  found  in  prehistoric  graves  of  England*. 
It  is  identified  with  turquoise,  discolored  either 
before  or  after  burial. 

callapa  (ka-lya'pa),  ti.  [Native  name  in  Bo- 
livia.] A double,  long,  flat-bottomed  raft  with 
low  sides,  made  of  balsa-wood,  much  in  use  on 
the  streams  of  the  india-rubber  districts  of 
central  South  America.  It  will  accommodate  a 
considerable  cargo  and  is  the  only  craft  still  used  on 
the  smaller  rivers  of  the  Beni  region  in  Bolivia. 

call-circilit  (kal'ser//kit),  re.  See  *circuit. 
call-duck  (kal'duk),  re.  A decoy-duck. 
Callechelys  (ka-lek'e-lis),  re.  [NL.  for  +Cal- 
lenchelys,  < KaXh(t-),  beautiful,  + lyxe/.v f,  an 
eel.]  A genus  of  snake-eels  of  the  family 
Ophiclithyidse,  comprising  a few  species  widely 
distributed  in  tropical  seas, 
callesthetical  (kal-es-thet'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
esthetic : as,  callesthetical  truth.  Also  callses- 
tlietical.  H.  Whewell. 

Callianassa  (kai-i-a-nas'a),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KaX/j.-,  beautiful,  + avacoa,  queen.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Callianassidse.  c.  Stimp- 
soni  is  fount!  in  deep  burrows  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Leach,  1814. 

Callianassidse  (kal-i-a-nas'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Callianassa  + -idee.]  A family  of  tnacrurous 
decapod  crustaceans,  having  the  carapace 
laterally  compressed,  the  rostrum  small  or 
absent,  only  thoracic  gills,  and  the  external 
maxillipeds  operculiform.  The  typical  genus 
is  Callianassa. 

callianassoid  (kal-i-a-nas'oid),  a.  [Callia- 
nassa + -old.]  Resembling  or  having  the  form 
of  the  Callianassidse. 

Calliclinus  (kal-i-kli'nus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
saXht-,  beautiful,  + NL.  Clinus.]  A genus  of 
blennies,  found  in  tropical  seas, 
calligrafy,  re.  A simplified  spelling  of  callig- 
raphy. 

calligraph  (kal'i-graf),  re.  1.  One  skilled  in 
the  art  of  beautiful  writing;  a calligrapher. — 
2.  A transcriber  of  manuscripts. — 3.  A speci- 
men of  beautiful  penmanship. 


calorimeter 


calligraph 

calligraph  (kal'i-graf),  v.  t.  To  write  or  tran- 
scribe in  a beautiful  manner;  produce  or 
reproduce  in  the  best  style  of  the  calligrapher’s 
art:  as,  “a  roll  finely  calligraphed  and  illu- 
minated,” Athenseum. 

calligrapher,  n.  2.  One  whose  business  is 
the  transcribing  of  manuscripts. 

1 would  have  taught  him  in  three  weeks  a firm,  current, 
clear,  and  legible  hand— he  should  have  been  a callig- 
rapher. Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xv. 

Calliopsis  (kal-i-op'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Reichen- 
bach,  1824),  < Gr.  nahfa-,  beautiful,  + Si /vf, 
appearance.]  1.  A former  genus  name  of  a 
group  of  plants  of  the  family  Asteracese,  now 
referred  to  Coreopsis. — 2.  [1.  c.]  A popular 
name  of  various  cultivated  species  of  Coreopsis, 
especially  C.  tinctoria  ( Calliopsis  marmorata 
of  florists)  and  C.  lanceolata. 
callisthenical  (kal-is-then'i-kal),  a.  [callis- 
thenic  + -fit.]  Fond  of  callisthenic  exercises; 
practised  in  callisthenics, 
callithump  (kal'i-thump),  n.  [See  callithum- 
pian.']  A charivari  (which  see).  [U.  S.] 
callithump  (kal'i-thump),  v.  t.  To  treat  to  a 
callithumpian  concert.  [U.  S.] 
Callitrichaceae  (ka-lit-ri-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1836),  < Callitriche  + -ace a?.]  A fam- 
ily of  dicotyledonous  achlamydeous  plants  of 
the  order  Geraniales,  the  water-starwort  fam- 
ily, containing  the  genus  Callitriche  only 
(which  see). 

callitrolic  (ka-li-trol'ik),  a.  [ Callitris  + -ol  + 
-ic.]  Obtained  from  Callitris  quadrivalvis. 
— Callitrolic  acid,  an  amorphous  acid,  C3oH4805,  ob- 
tained from  sandarac. 

callitypy  (kal'i-ti-pi),  n.  [Gr.  naXhi-,  beauti- 
ful, + tvttoc,  type.]  A method  of  forming 
connected  lines  by  a type-writing  machine, 
applicable  to  the  production  of  music  and  other 
forms  of  difficult  type-setting. 

The  comparatively  difficult  and  expensive  kind  of  type- 
composition  known  as  intersecting-rule  and  rule-and- 
tlgure  work,  which  has  always  been  a stumbling  block  to 
line-casting  and  type-setting  machines,  seems  to  be  the 
destined  particular  field  of  callitypy. 

Sci.  Amer.,  Sept.  26,  1903,  p.  222. 

Calliurus  (kal-i-u'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  i<a?.h-, 
beautiful,  + ohpa,  tail.]  An  obsolete  name  of 
the  black  bass  of  the  family  Centrarcliidse. 
Callocystites  (kal"o-sis-ti'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  nab lof,  beauty,  + kvotis,  a bladder,  + -in/ f, 
-lie2.]  A genus  of  Cystoidea  having  four  pin- 
nulate  arms,  three  or  four  pairs  of  pore-rhombs, 
and  a short  tapering  stem.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  Upper  Silurian  of  North  America, 
call-office  (kal'of"is),  n.  In  telephony,  an 
office  or  central  station  where  the  cull-signals 
from  the  various  telephones  of  the  system  are 
received  and  transmitted,  and  where  the  con- 
nections necessary  to  intercommunication  are 
made. 

Callogobius  (kal-o-go'bi-us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KaAM-,  beautiful  (/cd/Uof,  beauty),  t L.  tjohius, 
goby.]  A genus  of  small  gobies  found  in  the 
East  Indies. 

callomania  (kal-o-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
xd/Uof,  beauty,  + y avia,  madness.]  Excessive 
love  of  beauty. 

calloo  (ka-lo'),  n.  [So  called  from  the  sound 
of  its  evening  call.]  The  oldwife  or  long- 
tailed duck  (Harelda  glacialis)  of  the  arctic 
regions.  See  Harelda. 

Callorhynchus  (kal-o-ring'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ica/bu-,  beautiful  (xa/Uof,  beauty),  + pvyxos, 
snout,  beak.]  A genus  of  chimeeras  found  in 
the  antarctic  seas.  The  common  species  is  C. 
Callorliynchtts.  It  ranges  northward  to  Peru. 
Callosal  fissure.  See  *fissure. 
callosity,  n. — Sternal  callosity,  a thickening  and 
hardening  of  the  skin  beneath  the  breast-bone,  occurring 
in  animals  that  habitually  rest  upon  the  breast,  notably 
the  camel  and  ostrich. 

Callovian  (ka-ld'vi-an),  a.  and  n.  [NL.  Cal- 
lovia,  E.  Kelloways.]  Ingeol.,  noting  a division 
of  the  Jurassic  system,  derived  from  Kello- 
ways  in  Wiltshire.  The  term  is  not  as  much  in  use 
in  Great  Britain  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it 
is  applied  to  beds  generally  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  Oxford  Clay  and  the  Kelloways  Rock. 
In  France  the  Callovian  is  divided  into  a lower  and  an 
upper  (Divesian)  division,  and  its  position  in  the  J urassic 
series  is  below  the  Oxfordian  and  above  thejlathonian, 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  Middle  Oolite. 
callow1,  n.  2.  In  entom.,  an  insect  just 
emerged  from  its  cocoon : especially  applied 
to  ants. 

The  queen  manifestly  recognized  the  odor  borne  by  the 
callows , and  at  once  snuggled  with  them.  They  each  rec- 
ognized in  her  and  in  each  other  the  only  ant-odor  they 
had  ever  known,  that  of  their  own  bodies. 

Biol.  Bulletin,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  231. 


call-slip  (kal'slip),  n.  The  slip  used  by  a 
reader  or  borrower  in  a library,  in  calling  for 
a book  or  books.  It  is  a blank  form  with  spaces  for 
the  name  and  address  of  the  borrower  (or  the  number  of 
the  borrower's  card),  the  shelf-number,  a brief  title  of  the 
book  called  for,  the  date,  etc. 

callum  (kal'um),  pi.  calla  (-a).  [L.  cal- 
lum,  a callus : see  callus.']  In  the  burrowing 
pelecypod  mollusk  Pholas,  a calcareous  septum 
secreted  after  the  completion  of  the  burrow 
and  occupying  the  pedal  gape  of  the  valves. 

callunetum  (kal-u-ne'tum),  n.  [ Calluna , 
heather,  + -etum.]  In  phytogeog. , a formation 
consisting  of  heather,  Calluna  vulgaris. 

callus,  n — Definitive  or  permanent  callus,  material 
exuded  between  the  ends  of  a broken  bone,  which  later 
is  converted  into  true  osseous  tissue. — Provisional  or 
temporary  callus,  callus  thrown  out  around  the  ends 
of  a broken  bone  and  in  the  medullary  cavity,  which 
serves  as  a splint  and  is  later  in  great  part  or  wholly  ab- 
sorbed. 

callutannic  (kal-ii-tan'ik),  a.  [ Callu{na ) + 
tannic.]  Derived  from  Calluna  vulgaris,  and 

having  a tannic  relation Callutannic  acid,  an 

amorphous  compound,  C14H  i40y(?),  obtained  from  Cal - 
tuna  vulgaris. 

call-wire  (kal'wir),  n.  In  telephony,  a wire 
over  which  call-signals  between  the  call-office 
or  central  station  and  any  individual  instru- 
ment or  between  individual  instruments  are 
transmitted ; a call-circuit. 

calm1,  71. — Calms  of  Cancer,  the  region  of  high  pres- 
sure and  light  wind  under  the  greater  part  of  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  but  a little 
north  of  it  over  the  eastern  and  western  continents.  On 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  this  calm  region  was  known  to  the 
early  English  navigators  as  the  horse  latitudes. 

Calomel  electrode.  See  * electrode . 

Calonectria  (kal-o-nek'tri-a),  n.  [NL.  (De 
Notaris),  < Gr.  naloc,  beautiful,  + Nectria,  a 
genus  of  fungi.]  A genus  of  pyrenomycetous 
fungi  haviugmembranous,  bright-colored  peri- 
thecia  and  mostly  two  or  more  septate,  hyaline 
spores.  C.  pyrochroa  is  said  to  cause  the  death  of 
young  leaves  of  the  sycamore,  Platanus  occidentalis. 

calool  (ka-lol'),  n.  [Aboriginal  name  in  north- 
ern New  South  Wales.]  An  Australian  tree, 
Sterculia  quadrifida.  See  Sterculia,  1. 

Caloric  theory  of  heat.  See  heat. 

Calorific  capacity,  the  capacity  of  a body  for  heat,  usually 
expressed  in  calories  per  degree  centigrade ; thermal  ca- 
pacity.— Calorific  intensity,  the  heating  effect  of  a fuel, 
expressed  by  means  of  the  temperature  that  may  be 
attained  from  it  by  complete  combustion.  Also  called 
pyrometric  effect.  —Calorific  power,  the  quantity  of  heat, 
in  gram-calories,  obtained  by  the  complete  combustion  of 
a gram  of  a fuel;  heat  of  combustion.— Calorific  value, 
the  heat- value ; the  calories  or  thermal  units  contained  in 
one  unit  of  the  substance,  and  released  when  it  is  burned. 

calorifier  (ka-lor'i-fl-er),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
heating  fluids. 

calorify  (ka-lor'i-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  m/or,  heat,  + 
-«-/?/.]  To  make  hot ; affect  with  heat. 

Calorimeter,  U.  The  calorimeter  is  used  to  determine, 
in  thermal  units,  the  heat  liberated  or  absorbed  in  the 
course  of  any  physical  or  chemical  process,  such  as  change 
of  temperature,  change  of  state,  the  solution  of  a solid  in 
a liquid,  the  mixture  of  liquids,  chemical  action,  or  any 
mechanical,  electric  or  magnetic  process  involving  trans- 
formations of  energy.  The  thermal  unit  almost  univer- 
sally employed  is  the  calory,  that  is,  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise  one  gram,  or  sometimes  one  kilogram, 
of  water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C.;  but  other  thermal  quantities, 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  calory  is  definitely  known 
(such  as  the  heat  of  fusion  of  ice,  or  the  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion of  water),  are  sometimes  used.  For  the  determina- 
tion of  specific  heat  the  calorimeter  commonly  consists  of 
a metal  vessel,  the  water-equivalent  of  which  is  known, 
containing  a known  quantity  of  water  of  known  temper- 
ature. The  substance  the  specific  heat  of  which  is  to  be 
determined  is  weighed,  heated  to  some  carefully  mea- 
sured higher  temperature,  and  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  the  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  ob- 
served. The  most  serious  error  in  this  operation  is  that 
arising  from  the  exchange  of  heat  between  the  calorime- 
ter and  its  surroundings,  and  numerous  devices  have  been 
employed  to  reduce  this  error  to  a minimum.  For  this 
purpose  the  calorimeter  (C)  is  sometimes  suspended  within 
an  outer  chamber  (o,  o)  by  non-conducting  supports  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  calorimeter  and  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  containing-ves- 
sel,  both  of  which  are  metal,  are 
highly  polished  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish radiation.  In  the  Waterman 
calorimeter  the  substance  to  be 
tested  is  heated  in  a vessel  sur- 
rounded by  a coil  of  wire  through 
which  an  electric  current  flows. 

It  is  then  placed  in  a cup  (C,  Fig. 

2)  with  double  walls,  which  serves 
as  the  bulb  of  an  air-thermometer.  Ice-cold  water  is 
added  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
rise  of  temperature.  The  mercury  column  in  the  manom- 
eter tube  (m)  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  cup. 
Much  more  perfect  isolation  may  be  obtained  by  using  as 
a calorimeter  a Dewar  flask.  This  consists  of  a glass  ves- 
sel (Fig.  3)  with  double  walls,  from  the  space  between 
which  the  air  has  been  carefully  removed.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  inner  flask  and  the  interior  of  the  outer  one  are 
silvered.  The  exchange  of  heat  under  these  conditions  is 
exceedingly  slow,  and  such  flasks  form  excellent  calorim- 
eters. The  determination  of  specific  heats  by  means  of 


the  fusion  of  ice  was  first  suggested  by  Black,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  who  employed  for  this  purpose  a block  of 


Fig.  5- 


Bunsen's  Ice-calor- 
imeter. 


Fig.  4. 

clear  ice  (Fig.  4).  The  sub- 
stance the  specific  heat  of  which 
is  desired  is  heated  and  then 
placed  in  a cavity  (C)  within 
the  block.  A slab  of  ice  (S) 
serves  as  a cover.  The  amount 
of  water  melted  by  the  inclosed 
body  in  cooling  to  0°C.  mea- 
sures the  specific  heat.  Lavois- 
ier and  Laplace  substituted  for 
Black’s  ice-block  a calorimeter 
consisting  of  an  inner  cage  containing  the  body  to  be 
tested,  surrounded  by  a double-walled  vessel  packed  with 
broken  ice  at  the  melting-point.  The  ice  melted  by  the 
heat  liberated  from  the  cooling  body  was  collected  and 
weighed.  In  Bunsen’s  ice-calorimeter  the  amount  of  ice 
melted  is  determined  by  the  change  in  volume  which  that 
substance  undergoes  when  converted  into  the  liquid  form. 
The  apparatus,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  consists  of  an 
inner  tube  of  glass  (a)  sealed  into  a larger  vessel  of  the 
same  substance  (0),  the  neck  of  which  (n)  is  bent  upward 
and  ends  in  a horizontal  capillary  tube  (c).  The  upper 
portion  of  the  outer  vessel  surrounding  the  tube  a is  filled 
with  water,  below  which  is  mercury  extending  continu- 
ously through  the  neck  into  the  capillary  tube.  By  means 
of  a freezing-mixture  in  a,  a mantle  of  ice  is  formed  around 
the  outside  of  the  inner  tube,  after  which  the  freezing- 
mixture  is  removed  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  packed  in 
melting  ice.  If  now  a body  the  specific  heat  of  which  is  to  be 
determined  is  introduced  into  a,  a portion  of  the  ice-man- 
tle will  be  melted,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution 
of  volume,  the  mercury  column  in  the  capillary  tube  will 
recede  toward  the  neck  of  the  calorimeter.  Its  movement 
affords  a measure  of  the  volume  of  ice  melted,  and  thus  of 
the  heat  liberated  by  the  cooling  body.  The  Bunsen  ice- 
calorimeter  is  an  instrument  of  great  delicacy  and  is 
specially  adapted  for  the  measurement  of  very  small  quan- 
tities of  heat.  Unfortunately,  the  density  of  the  ice  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  formed, 
and  considerable  errors  are  thus  introduced.  The  heat  of 
vaporization  of  water  has  been  utilized  by  Jolyand  others 
for  calorimetric  purposes.  The  Joly  steam-calorimeter 
depends  upon  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture condensed  upon  the  surface  of  a substance  when  the 
latter  is  plunged  into  an  atmosphere  of  steam.  This  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a steam-chamber  with  thin  metal  walls, 
within  which,  suspended  from  an  arm  of  a balance,  hangs 
a small  platinum  scale-pan  of  conical  form.  A known 
weight  of  the  substance  the  specific  heat  of  which  is  to 
be  determined  is  placed  on  the  pan,  and  its  temperature 
is  noted.  Steam  is  then  introduced  into  the  chamber,  and 
condensation  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  cool  body,  add- 
ing to  its  weight.  When  the  substance  has  attained  the 
temperature  of  the  steam,  and  condensation  is  complete, 
the  increase  of  weight  is  determined.  For  the  determi- 
nation of  the  specific  heat  of  liquids  and  gases,  various 
forms  of  calorimeter  have  been  devised.  One  of  these, 
the  continuous-Jlow  calorimeter  of  Callendar  and  Barnes, 
which  has  been  employed  in  the  determination  of  the 
specific  heat  of  water  at  various  temperatures,  is  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Fig.  6.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 


Fig.  6.  Continuous-flow  Calorimeter  oFCallendar  and  Barnes. 


capillary  tube  (A  B ) connecting  at  the  ends  with  large* 
tubes  and  sealed  into  a glass  vacuum-jacket.  The  liquid 
the  specific  heat  of  which  is  to  be  determined  enters  the 
tube  at  i and  flows  out  at  o at  a measured  rate.  By  means 
of  a fine  wire  stretched  through  the  bore  of  the  capillary 
tube  and  supplied  with  a known  electric  current,  heat  is 
imparted  to  the  liquid.  The  temperatures  of  the  inflow- 
ing liquid  at  A and  of  the  outflowing  liquid  at  B are  d© 
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wire  inserted  in  the  larger' tab»nte^“merfaSounTS  ofTndusf'f'hfini  Sadtler'  Handbook  calumpang  (ka-lum 'pang),  n.  [Also  kalum 
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of  Indust.  Chem.,  p.  139. 


- lid  passing  in  a given  time  ami  the  amount  of  heat  de-  I^dust.  Che 
livered  to  it  electrically  from  the  heating- wire,  together  Calory,  n.— 15° 
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with  the  difference  of  temperature  at  the  ends  of  the  tube, 
the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  can  be  determined  with 
great  accuracy.  For  the  determination  of  heats  of  com- 
bustion, heats  of  solution,  and  other  thermochemical  pro- 
cesses, a number  of  special  forms  of  calorimeter  have  been 
devised.  Among  these  are  the  Fame  and  Silberman  cal- 
orimeter, in  which  the  heat  of  a chemical  reaction  is  im- 
parted to  mercury  contained  in  a bulb  with  a capillary 
neck,  and  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  is  noted ; the  Jun- 
ker calorimeter  and  the  bomb  calorimeters  of  Berthelot 
and  Stohmann,  for  the  study  of  heats  of  combustion  ; and 
the  respiration  calorimeter,  for  the  determination  of  the 
heat  evolved  by  animals  or  by  human  subjects.  Other  forms, 
called  electrocalorimeters,  are  employed  for  measuring 
the  heat  developed  by  the  electric  current—  Berthelot 
calorimeter.  (a)  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  latent 
heat  of  vaporization.  It  consists  essentially  of  a glass 
vessel  with  central  outlet-tube  (o)  connecting  with  a glass 
worm  (w)  for  condensing  the  vapor  formed  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel.  The 
worm  and  receiver  (r)  for  the  condensed 
vapor  are  submerged  in  a water-bath,  the 
rise  of  temperature  of  which  is  noted,  (b) 

A form  of  bomb  calorimeter  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  heat  of  combustion.  See 
■^calorimeter. — Respiration  calorime- 
ter, a calorimeter  for  measuring  the  heat 
given  off  by  a man  or  other  animal,  with 
appliances  for  respiration  such  that  the 
heat  and  chemical  components  of  the 
products  of  respiration  which  are  carried 
away  in  the  ventilating  current  of  air  may 
be  measured ; or  the  carbon  dioxid  and 
water-vapor  of  respiration  may  be  absorbed 
and  removed  and  a measured  quantity  of 
oxygen  supplied  in  lieu  of  fresh  air.  The 
apparatus  has  been  used  to  investigate 
problems  in  physiological  chemistry  both 
with  man  and  with  domestic  animals  such 
as  the  horse,  cow,  and  sheep.  The  best- 
known  form  of  respiration  calorimeter  is 
that  of  Professors  Atwater  and  Rosa,  with 
which  they  carried  out  an  extended  se- 
ries of  investigations  at  Wesleyan  Uuiver-  Berthelot 
*ity,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  to  verify  Calorimeter, 
the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  in  the  human  body. 
Such  a test  involves  a determination  of  the  total  energy 
received  by  the  body,  during  a given  period,  in  the  food 
and  drink  taken,  and  the  total  energy  given  off  by  the 
body  in  the  same  time,  chiefly  heat  radiated  from  the 
body  and  carried  away  in  respired  air,  but  to  some  extent 
contained  in  tile  solid  and  liquid  excreta  of  the  body.  If 
muscular  work  is  done  by  the  body,  it  also  must  be  mea- 
sured and  included  in  the  output  of  energy.  The  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  requires  that  the  total  energy 
supplied  to  the  body  in  a given  time  shall  equal  the  total 
energy  given  out  in  the  same  time,  plus  whatever  increase 
of  energy  there  may  have  been  in  the  body  during  that 
period,  or  minus  any  decrease  of  energy,  as  the  case  may 
be.  A series  of  experiments  extending  through  sev- 
eral  years  gave  very  close  balances  of  income  and  outgo, 
and  demonstrated,  as  was  of  course  expected,  that  the 
law  is  fulfilled  in  animals  as  well  as  in  inorganic  systems. 
The  essential  features  of  the  calorimeter  are  the  follow- 
ing : (l)  a metal  chamber,  furnished  with  a chair,  table 
and  bed,  m which  the  subject  of  the  experiment  (usually 
a man)  lives,  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and  sometimes  works, 
during  a period  of  several  days  and  nights.  (2)  Arrange- 
ments for  ventilating  the  chamber  and  for  analyzing  and 
measuring  the  air  supplied  to  and  received  from  the  cham- 
ber. (3)  Facilities  for  passing  food  and  drink  into  the 
chamber  and  for  removing  excreta.  These  materials  are 
weighed  and  analyzed  by  sample,  and  their  heat  of  com- 
bustion determined.  (4)  Facilities  for  measuring  the  heat 
given  off  by  the  body  and  the  heat-equivalent  of  any  mus- 
cular work  done.  The  income  and  outgo  of  energy  of  the 
body  are  expressed  in  terms  of  heat,  the  total  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  the  food  eaten  being  compared  with  the  total 
heat  given  off  by  the  body.  The  analyses  of  the  food  and 
excreta  also  show  the  digestibility  of  the  food ; that  is, 
the  proportion  of  the  nutrients  actually  utilized  in  the 
body.  1 he  complete  apparatus  is  complicated,  and  each 
experiment  is  laborious  and  expensive.  Observations  are 
taken  constantly,  day  and  night,  by  several  observers  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  the  experiment,  usually  lasting 
m four  to  eio-ht  dnvs  Tho  finite,  ..  _ ® 


— — ...  water  calory,  a calory  in  which  the 
water  used  as  a standard  of  thermal  capacity  is  taken 
at  15“  C.,  mean  * * — - 5 *•  • ■ 


pang ; Philippine  Sp.  calumpang , calompang. 
calumpan;  < Pampanga  calumpang.]  See  *Avi- 
lumpang. 


~ w.wiijui  uiffcn  n/nmnna 

temperature,  and  the  thermometric  scale 

hydrogen  thermometer. — Gram-calory.  Caiuinpii;  (ka-lum-pet  ),  n.  [Also  kalumpit : 
ry. — Greater  calory,  the  quantity  of  heat  Philippine  Si).,  from  an  mit.rfl.ppH  i 


is  that  of  the  u^uiugcu  mcmiuiucier. — uram-caiory 
See  lesser  ■Acalory.—  Greater  calory,  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  a kilogram  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C • 

1,000  gram-calories.— Kilogram  cal- 
ory, a unit  of  heat  in  which  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  designated  is  that  necessary 
to  raise  one  kilogram  of  water  1°  C. 

Usually  called  a large  or  greater  calory 
as  distinguished  from  the  gram-calory 
or  lesser  calory.— Lesser  calory,  the 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a 
gram  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C.  Also 
called  small  calory  and  gram-calory. 

See  calory. — Ostwald  calory,  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  heat  one 
gram  of  water  from  the  freezing-point 
to  the  boiling-point:  a unit  called  by 
Ostwald  the  rational  calory,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  one  hundred  common 
calories. 

Calosoma,  n.—  Copper  -colored 
Calosoma.  Same  as  ircopper-spot 
(which  see). 

Calosphseria  (ka-lo-sfe'ri-ii),  n. 

|Nlj.('Tulasne),<6’r.Ka/bf,beau- 
tiful,+  mpalpa,  sphere  (ef.  Sphie- 
ria).\  A genus  of  pyrenomyee- 
tous  fungi  havingtheperithocia 
arranged  in  groups  beneath  the 
outerbarkof  the  host.  The  spores 
are  one-celled,  hyaline,  and  sausage- 
shaped. About  35  species  have  been 
described.  C.  princeps  is  common  on  the 
cherry  and  plum  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. 

(ka-l0S  to-ma),  n.  Calostoma  lutescens. 

L^L.  (Desvaux),  ( Gr.  A fruiting  body 

beautiful,  + ordua,  mouth. 1 A Rowing thdiabit in 
of  terricolous  puffballs 
oi  the  order  Lycoperdales.  hav-  Prav,I’s  “Pflauzen- 
ing  the  peridium  at  the  apex  ,am,lle,,-"> 
of  a stalk  composed  of  interlaced  strands  of 
gelatinous  hyphte  and  opening  by  means  of  a 
stellate  mouth  which  is  bright-colored  in  one 
species,  C.  cinnabarinum. 

calotte,  n.  o.  in  geol .,  an  ice-cap  or  a glacier  Calvini<?tie  MefhnHic+a  cAA 
covering  a large  land  area.  J.  Geikie,  The  Great  calx1  „ Rmfotiv  u , T,  Methodists. 

Ice  n 711  Tn  .w;;  . t„\  mi,„  caiX  Blue  calx,  a kind  of  Thenard s blue  made  by 

ice  Age,  p.  /II.  7.  In  zool . . («)  The  pole  of  roasting  a mixture  of  cobalt  oxid  with  a china-clay  and 
attachment  Of  Dicyemxase  which  are  parasitic  quartz,  and  grinding  the  resulting  mass  to  great  fineness 
in  the  kidneys  of  certain  cephalopods ; the  ln  water*  Lan(jenbeck,  Chem.  of  Pottery,  p.  120. 
polar  cap.  ( b ) In  Polyzoa,  a retractile  disk  calycanth  (kal'i-kanth),  n.  A plant  of  the 
formed  at  the  aboral  pole  in  the  developing  genus  Butneria  (Caly  can  thus)  or  family  Calif - 
— cantliacese. 


5u*r  ■ '*•  LA18U  nuiurrtpii : 

Philippine  Sp.,  from  an  untraced  native  name.] 
See  -kalumpit. 

calut  (ka-lot/),  re.  [Philippine  Sp.  calut,  also 
carut,  carot  (see  * carol),  < Pampanga  calut .1 
A plant  ( Dioscorea  triphylla)  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  the  root  of  which  is  sometimes  cooked 
and  eaten,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  may  become 
the  staple  article  of  food  among  the  moun- 
taineers. Also  carote  and  nami. 
ealvarial  (kal-va'ri-al),  a.  [L.  calvaria,  the 
v1?!’  , J Pf  °r  pertaining  to  that  portion 
ot  the  sku.l  which  is  known  as  the  calvarium, 
or  calvaria:  as,  the  calvarial  sutures ; cranial. 
Calvatia  (kal-va'shia),  n.  [NL.,  (Fries,  1849), 
< -L.  calms,  bald,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  mass  of 
spores  is  laid 
bare.]  A ge- 
nus of  gaster- 
omycetous 
fungi  of  the 
order  Lycoper- 
dales. The  peri- 
dium  is  sessile 
and  has  a more 
or  less  thick- 
ened sterile  base, 
which  at  matu- 
rity breaks  away 
in  angular  frag- 
ments from  the 
top,  leaving  ex- 
posed the  pow- 
dery mass  of 
spores.  This  ge- 
nus includes  the 
largest  of  the 
puffballs.  C.max- 


Calvatia  car  lata. 

Fruiting  body,  three  quarters  natural  size. 
ima,  an  edible  lFrom  E-s'er  a;;d  r»i.trs  ■•rn.nz.ma. 
species,  some- 
times called  the  giant  puffball,  has  been  reported  as  at- 
tammg  a size  of  three  feet  in  diameter.  C.  cselata  and  C. 
cyathiformis  are  common  species  growing  in  old  pasture 


larva. 


...  Larva  of  Bugula  plumosa;  B,  Sagittal  Section  of  Larva  of 
Buprula  (diagrammatic),  a,  calotte  or  retractile  disk  ; b,  paren- 
chyma: c.  corona;  d,  ectodermal  groove  ; e,  sucker.  (From  Parker 
and  Haswell’s  " Zoology,”  after  Korschelt  and  Heider.) 


a. 


fromfourtoeightdays:  ^e^U^i^S  ^ _ A.  ...  x 

of  the  highest  scientific  value.—  Throttling  calorime-  calotypic  (kal-9-tip'lk),  w.  . -»o.  I 

vI?e  ascertaining  the  moisture  in  steam  by  Of  or  pertaining  to  a calotype  picture’  as  coin- 

atmnsnhftrfn  impressions.  ^ ^ 

n.  [NL.  (G. 
urn,  + net  pi r<5f, 


calycanthaceous  (kaFi-kan-tha'shius),  a. 
[ Caly  can  thaceie  + -o«s.]  Belonging  to  the 
plant  family  Calycanthacess. 
calycanthin  (kal-i-kan'thin),  n.  [ Catycanth-us 
+ -in2.]  A glucoside,  025R1>807,  found  in 
Butneria  florida  (Calycanthus  Jloridus).  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  giving  a fluorescent 
solution. 

calycanthine  (kal-i-kan'thin),  n.  [ calycanthus 
+ - ine 2.]  An  alkaloid,  CnH14N2  + 4H20. 
found  in  Butneria  (Calycanthus)  fertihs.  it  is  a 

nionacid  base  ami  is  a violent  poison,  somewhat  resem- 
bling strychnine  in  its  action.  The  anhydrous  alkaloid 
melts  at  244"  C. 

Calycilepidotus  (kal"i-si-lep/''i-d6'tus),  n 
[NL.,  < Gr.  satvL  cup,  + A£t:l6ut6c,  scaled, 
scaly.]  A genus  of  sculpins  with  rough  scales, 
found  on  the  coast  of  California.  The  known 
species  is  C.  spinosus. 

;»<;•]  calycin  (kal'i-sin),  n.  [Gr.  xaXuf  (mlvs-),  cup, 


about  atmospheric  pressure.  The  exiled  staamTsTom”  • V 4 \ 

what  superheated,  the  degree  of  superheating  depending  '-'aiPlCarpum  (kal-pi-kar'pum), 
on  the  moisture  in  the  steam  before  throttling.  ° Don,  1838),  < Gr.  KaAiuq9  pitcher, 

Calorimetric  bomb.  Same  as  *explosion-bomb. 

caloripuncture  (kal "o-ri- pungk ' tur),  n.  [L. 
calor,  heat,  + punctura,  puncture. j ’ Same  as 
ignipuncturc. 

caloristic  (kal-o-ris'tik),  a.  [colorist  + -ic.J 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  calorists,  a school  of  - > 

physicists,  chiefly  of  the  eighteenth  century  aIsoi  the  p 
who  assumed  as  the  basis  of  their  theory  of  caltrop,  n 


— vn  cue  11  tueury  ui 

heat  the  existence  of  au  imponderable  fluid 
called  caloric. 

caloritropic  (kaFo-ri-trop'ik),  a.  [L.  calor. 
heat,  + Gr.  rpd irof,‘a  turn:  see  tropic.]  Same 
as  thermotropic.  Klercker. 
caloritropism  (kal-o-rit'ro-pizm),  re.  [ calori - 

trop-ic  4-  -ism.]  Same  as  thermotropism. 
Klercker. 

calorizator  (kaF'o-ri-za'tor),  n.  [L.  calor,  heat, 
+ -ize  + -at or.]  A cylinder,  used  in  the  dif- 
fusion process  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 


truit.J  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of 
Apocynacete.  The  fruit  consists  of  two 
obovoid,  obliquely  quadrate,  coriaceous,  or  somewhat 
fleshy  carpels.  See  Kopsia. 

calpis,  re.  See  kalpis. 

calpulli  (kal-pol'ye),  re.  [Nahuatl,  aug.  of 
calli,  house.]  A quarter  of  a town  ; a district; 
also,  the  people  inhabiting  a quarter  of  a town, 
•ait.wrvr,  »■  4,  the  nomenclature  of  the 


spicular  elements  of  sponges,  a tetraxial  spic- 
ule having  the  form  of  a caltrop,  with  four 
equal  simple  smooth  arms  radiating  from  a 
central  point.  — 5.  pi.  In  entom.,  the  short, 
sharp,  curved  spines  which  occur  in  scattered 
groups  in  the  integument  of  certain  lepidop- 
terous  larvaa  of  the  family  Limacodidse,  and 
which  are  responsible  for  the  urticating  effect 
produced  on  the  human  skin  by  these  larvas. 
A.  S.  Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom.,  p.  189. 

calumba,  n . —American  calumba.  Same  as  Ameri- 
can columbo  (which  see,  under  columbo). 


r — ......  utw  cucwifiuv  ^wnicn  see,  under  c 

'I11101*  selves  ,t0  war“  the  juice  to  the  calumbin  (ka-lum'bin),  re.  Same  as  columbin 
proper  temperature  m passing  from  one  diffu-  calumny,  Oath  of  calumny.  See  tooth. 


A crystalline  reddish-yellow  com- 
pound, CigH1205,  found  in  a number  of  li- 
chens. It  melts  at  243°  C. 

Calycina  (kal-i-si'na),  n.  pi.  [NL. : see  caly- 
cine.]  A suborder  of  Diademoida  in  which  the 
apical  system  is  very  large  and  includes  one  or 
more  supplementary  supra-anal  plates. 
Calycinal  gemmation,  in  the  Anthozoa , the  production 
of  new  individuals  by  the  process  of  budding  within 
the  calice  of  the  parent  polyp.  This  may  be  effected  in 
two  ways : either  certain  septa  become  enlarged  and  pro- 
duced so  that  they  inclose  a new  calycinal  disk  (septal 
gemmation)  or  tabula?  are  produced  upward  in  the  form 
of  pockets  from  which  new  calices  are  developed  (tabular 
gemmation).— Calycinal  theory,  a theoiy  of  the  origin 
of  the  echinoderms  based  upon  the  opinion  that  they  all 
show  evidence  of  the  presence,  or  former  presence,  of 
a system  of  symmetrically  placed  polygonal  calcareous 
plates  comparable  to,  or  homologous  with,  the  calycinal 
system  of  a stalked  crinoid.  According  to  this  theory  all 
the  classes  are  the  more  or  less  modified  descendants  of 
a primitive,  probably  stalked,  ancestral  foim  which  is 
best  exemplified  in  the  stalked  crinoids,  which  are  held 
to  be  the  most  primitive  of  all  known  echinoderms.  See 
■kPentactsea  theory,  -kPelmatozoic  theory. 

calycinated  (ka-lis'i-na-ted),  p.  a.  [calycine 
+ -ate1  + -ed2.]  Made  cup-shaped;  fashioned 
in  the  form  of  a cup. 

Calyconectae  (kal'i-kq-uek'te),  n. pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kt Uuf,  cup,  + ri/srnc,  swimmer.]  A section 


Calyconectae 

or  suborder  of  siphonanthous  Siphonophora, 
having  one  or  more  nectocalyxes,  no  pneuma- 
tocyst  or  palpons,  and  with  the  cormidia  or- 
dinate. 

calyculate,  a.  2.  In  zodl.:  (6)  Having  the 
surface  furnished  with  depressions  formed  by 
the  reticulate  folding  of  the  skin : specifically 
applied  by  Cope  to  the  structure  of  the  hemi- 
penes  of  various  snakes. 

“Hemipenis  calyculate,  spinous;  sulcus  simple;  no 
disc  . . . Colubrinee. ' 

Cope,  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Hat.  Mus.,  1898,  p.  732. 

Calyptospora  (ka-ljp-tos'po-ra),  n.  [NL.  (J. 
Kuhn),  C Gr.  KaXvnrdg,  covered,  + awopa,  seed 
(spore).]  A genus  of  fungi  of  the  order  XJre- 


camomile 


Calyptospora  Gceppertiana. 
a,  branch  of  the  cranberry  deformed  by  the  fungus;  6,  longi- 
tudinal radial  section  through  the  bark  of  a stem  of  the  cranberry 
showing  the  germinating  teleutospores.  (From  Englerand  Fraud's 
" Pflanzenfamilien.”) 

dinales.  The  cecidial  stage  occurs  on  leaves  of  conifers, 
especially  Abies  Picea  in  Europe.  The  teleutospore  form 
attacks  the  branches  of  various  species  of  Vaccinium, 
forming  a smooth  brown  elevated  layer.  The  single  spe- 
cies, C.  Gceppertiana,  is  widely  distributed  in  Europe 
and  North  America. 

calyptrogen,  n.  (ft)  The  layer  of  tissue  cov- 
ering the  young  embryo,  as  in  ferns.  Jackson, 
Glossary. 

Calystegia  (kal-i-ste'ji-a),  n.  [NL.  (Robert 
Brown,  1810),  irreg.  < Gr.  itd/cf,  calyx,  + criyr/, 
roof,  covering.  The  name  alludes  to  the  two 
large  bracts  covering  the  base  of  the  calyx.] 
1.  A former  genus  uame  of  several  plants  of 
the  family  Convolvulacese,  now  referred  to  Con- 
volvulus.— 2.  [1.  e.]  A plant  of  this  group. 
The  species  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  sometimes 
suflrutescent,  twining,  trailing,  erect,  or  ascending,  with 
filiform  creeping  rootstocks.  The  commonest  cultivated 
plants  of  this  group  are  the  California  rose  {Convolvulus 
Japonicus)  and  Rutland  beauty  (C.  sepium ),  both  herba- 
ceous perennial  twiners  with  pink  or  white  flowers,  re- 
sembling in  form  those  of  the  morning-glory. 

calyx,  ».,  3.  (/)  The  expanded,  cup-like,  de- 
ciduous structure  on  the  ends  of  the  stems  of 
certain  entoproctous  Polyzoa,  containing  most 
of  the  organs  and  hence  practically  an  indi- 
vidual. ( g ) A depression  formed  by  the  more 
or  less  reticulate  folding  of  the  skin,  as  in  the 
intromittent  organs  of  snakes. 

“The  surface  is  reticulate  like  tripe,  the  inclosed 
areas  forming  calyces,  which  may  have  a suctorial  func- 
tion." Cope,  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1898,  p.  701. 

4.  A cup-shaped  excavation  on  the  surface  of 
the  ovary  which  remains  after  the  rupture  of 
a Graafian  vesicle. — 5.  Any  circular  piece 
which  resembles  in  form  the  calyx  of  a flower. 
-Calyx  drill.  See  •kdrilli. — Calyx  of  the  brain,  in 
'atom.,  the  cap  of  one  of  the  mushroom  bodies.  See 
mushroom  Abody.  A.  S.  Packard.  Text-book  of  Entom., 
p.  233. 

calzada  (kal-tlia'dii),  n.  [Sp. : see  causey, 
causeway.]  A paved  road,  or  highway;  a 
eauseway. 

cama2  (ka'ma),  n.  [Sp.,  a couch,  lair.]  In 
phys.  geog.,  a prairie-like  basin-floor  inclosed 
by  hills  or  uplands.  [Western  U.  S.] 

camagon,  n.  See  *kamagon. 

Camaldolensian  (ka-maFdo-len'si-an),  a.  and 
».  [ML.,  *Camaldulensis,  adj.,  < Camaldules, 

name  of  the  order.  See  Camaldolite.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Camaldolites. 

II.  it.  A Camaldolite. 

Camaldolese  (ka-mal-do-les'  or  -lez),  n.  and  a. 
I.  n.  Same  as  Camaldolite. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Camaldolites. 

Camaldoli  (ka-mal'do-li),  n.  pi.  [ML.  See 
Camaldolite.]  Same  as  Camaldolites. 

camalig  (ka-ruii  -lig'),  a.  [Tagalog.]  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  a warehouse  for  storing 
goods ; also  a small  house  or  cabin. 


camanchile  (ka-man-cheTe),  n.  A Mexican 
tree  introduced  into  the  Philippines.  See 
*kamachiles. 

camansi  (ka-man'se),  n.  See  *kamangsi. 
camarasaur  (kam'a-ra-sar),  n.  A member  of 
the  genus  Camarasaurus. 

Camares  ware.  See  *warc~. 
camarilla,  n.  2.  A small  chamber  or  cell,  as 
in  the  brain.  Emerson. 
camaron  (kfi-ina-ron'),  ii.  [Sp.,  < camaro, 
< L.  cammarus,  camarus,  a sea-crab.]  Same 
as  cammaron.  [West  Indies.] 
camarostome  (kam'a-ro-stom),  n.  [Gr.  nayapa, 
a vault,  + ordya,  mouth.]  Same  as  labrum  : 
used  by  writers  on  the  Arachnida. 
camass,  n — Poison  camass,  white  camass,  the 
death  camass,  Zigadenus  venenosus,  a plant  which  causes 
severe  losses  of  sheep  in  Montana  and  elsewhere.  In 
cases  of  poisoning,  a solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  aluminium  has  been  found  an  effective 
remedy.  According  to  some  the  death  camass  includes 
several  species. 

cambism  (kam'bizm),  n.  The  theory  and 
practice  of  exchange.  See  cambist. 
Cambodian  (kam-bo'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [Cam- 
bodia + -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cam- 
bodia, a French  dependency  in  southeastern 
Asia. 

II.  n.  A native  of  Cambodia, 
cam-box  (kam'boks),  n.  1 . A frame  surrounding 
a cam  and  designed  to  compel  the  rod  which 
the  cam  drives  to  follow  the  return  motion  of 
the  projecting  lobe. — 2.  A casing  inclosing 
the  cam  and  its  rollers  in  order  that  copious 
lubrication  may  be  secured  by  having  the  cams 
revolve  in  a bath  of  oil. 

Cambridge  cheese,  greensand.  See  +clieese i, 
*greensand. 

cameist  (kam'e-ist),  n.  [cameo  + -ist.]  A 
gem-engraver ; one  who  cuts  or  carves  cameos ; 
also,  one  who  is  a collector  or  connoisseur  of 
cameos. 

came],  n — Giraffe  camel,  giraffe-necked  camel,  an 

extinct  species  of  camel,  having  the  neck  and  leg-bones  as 
long  as  those  of  a giraffe.  Remains  of  it  are  found  in  the 
White  River  Oligocene. 

camel-back  (kam'el-bak),  n.  1.  A form  of 
steam-boiler,  of  large  water-capacity,  in  which 
a second  drum  or  shell  is  placed  over  the  prin- 
cipal one,  somewhat  as  is  done  in  an  elephant - 
boiler. — 2.  A form  of  locomotive  engine  in 
which  the  fire-box  has  an  uniisual  width  so  as 
to  secure  a low  rate  of  combustion  per  square 
foot  of  grate.  The  engineer’s  cab  has  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  fire-box,  and  is  somewhat 
in  the  same  relative  position  on  the  boiler  as  is 
the  hump  of  the  camel  on  its  back. 

Camelina  oil.  See  *oil. 
camel-kneed  (kam'el-ned),  a.  Having  cal- 
losities on  the  knees  like  those  of  a camel. 
Camellia  scale.  See  *scale L 
camellin  (ka-mel'in),  n.  [Camellia  + -in-.  ] A 
glucoside,  C53Hg40]9  ( ?),  found  in  the  seeds  of 
Thea  ( Camellia ) Japonica. 
camelopard,  n.  3.  [cap.]  In  as  Iron.,  the  con- 
stellation Camelopardalis  or  Camelopard  us. 
camel-wasp  (kam'el-wosp),  n.  Any  one  of  the 
horntails  of  the  genus  Xiphydria.  All  haye 
large  heads  and  long  necks, 
camera,  n.  5.  A chamber,  as  of  a house,  a 
mine,  a gun,  etc. ; any  inclosure  with  a roof. 
— 6.  A box-sbaped  device  for  viewing  tubes 
containing  colored  solutions  by  transmitted 


Vertical  Photomicrographic 
Camera. 


the  burning  of  a fuse.— 
Magazine-camera, a cam- 
era in  which  batches  of 
sensitive  plates  are  inserted 
and  exposed  in  succession. 
— Panoramic  camera. 
See  panoramic.  — PhOtO- 
micrographic  camera, 
a photographic  camera  used 
in  conjunction  with  a mi- 
croscope, the  image  of  the 
obj ect  under  the  microscope 
being  focused  on  the  sen- 
sitive plate.  — Pinhole 
camera,  a photographic 
camera  in  which  a pinhole 
in  the  front  board  replaces 
the  objective,  the  rays  of 
light  being  brought  to  a 
focus  on  the  ground  glass  or 
sensitive  surface  and  pro- 
ducing an  image.  — Polari- 
scopic  camera,  a camera 
provided  with  polarizing 
apparatus,  usually  a double- 
image prism  interposed  in 
the  path  of  the  light-rays, 
and  used  to  investigate  the 


polarization  of  the  light  from  an  object : especially  used  in 
investigating  the  solar  corona.— Prismatic  or  spectro- 
scopic camera,  a form  of  objective  prism  spectroscope 
(which  see),  consisting  of  a photographic  camera  with  a 
lens  of  rather  long  focus,  and  a prism  or  series  of  prisms 
in  front  of  the  lens.  It  is  of  especial  use  in  photographing 
the  phenomena  of  a solar  eclipse  during  the  time  of  total 
obscuration.— Watch-camera,  a camera  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a watch. 

Camerata  (kam-e-ra'ta),  n. 
pi,  [NL.,  neut.’  pi.  of  L. 
cameratus,  arched,  vaulted.] 

In  Wachsmuth  and  Spring- 
er’s classification  of  the  Cri- 
noidea,  now  generally  adopt- 
ed, the  second  and  largest  of 
the  five  orders  of  these  or- 
ganisms. It  is  characterized  by 
having  the  lower  radial  plates  in- 
corporated into  the  dorsal  cup, 
the  tegmen  vaulted,  with  mouth 
and  food-grooves  covered,  and  the 
anal  opening  frequently  at  the  end 
of  a proboscis-like  tube  inclosed 
by  the  free  arms.  These  forms  oc- 
cur only  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a fossil  crinoid,  Patelliocri - 
mis  leptodactylus  (Angelin),  of  the 
Silurian  system,  and  order  Came - 
rata. 

camerate  (kam'e-rat),  a. 

[L.  cameratus,  vaulted:  see 
camerate,  v.]  Same  as 
camera  ted. 


Binocular  Camera. 

Draw-slides  out,  plates  exposed, 

light,  the  eyes  being  shielded  from  other  light. 
— 7.  In  zodl.,  same  as  * air-chamber,  4 Binoc- 

ular camera,  a photographic  camera  with  two  objec- 
tives, used  in  obtaining  stereoscopic  pictures. — CyclO- 
ramic  camera,  a camera  designed  to  make  a complete 
panoramic  picture  at  one  exposure.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a mechanism  which  revolves  the  camera 
in  one  direction  about  a pivot  directly  below  the  center  of 
the  lens,  while  the  film  is  simultaneously  moved  by 
clockwork  in  the  opposite  direction.— Kite-camera,  a 
photographic  camera  attached  to  a kite  for  taking 
views  from  an  elevation.  The  shutter  is  operated  through 


Patelliocrinus  lepto- 
dactylus. Ang.  sp.  Silu- 
rian ; Gotland. 
Natural  size  (after 
Angelin).  (From  Zit 
tel’s  “Paleontology.”) 

camerated,  p.  a.  3.  Bearing  cameras,  as  the 
shells  of  the  Cephalopoda,  Foraminifera,  etc. 
camerist  (kam'e-rist),  n.  [camera  + -ist.]  One 
who  operates  a photographic  camera;  a pho- 
tographer. 

Then,  when  a high  wind  is  encountered,  the  cloth  at 
one  end  can  be  buttoned  around  the  camera,  and  at  the 
other  around  the  head  or  face  of  tile  camerist. 

Boston  Transcript,  Feb.  23,  1900. 

camfene,  «.  A simplified  spelling  of  camphene. 
camfor,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  camphor. 
cam-gear  (kam'ger),  n.  A gear  which  is  set 
eccentrically  on  the  shaft;  a gear  the  outline 
of  which  is  not  circular. 

camik  (kii'mik),  n.  [Eskimo  kamilc,  a pair  of 
boots.]  A native  boot  made  of  soft  sealskin, 
used  by  the  Labrador  and  New  England 
whalers. 

Camillus  shale.  See  Salma  *beds. 
camino  (ka-me'no),  n.  [Sp.  = F.  chemin,  a 
road.]  A road. 

camisa  (kii-me'sa),  n.  [Sp. : see  camis,  chem- 
ise.] A shirt;  a chemise;  specifically,  a waist 
made  of  piiia,  white  or  dyed,  embroidered, 
and  with  loose  sleeves,  worn  by  the  native 
women  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
camlee,  camly  (kum'li),  n.  [Hind,  kamli,  < 
Skt.  kambala.]  Same  as  cumbly. 
camlet-flyt  (kamTet-fli),  n.  A fly  with  mottled 
wings.  A.  E.  D. 

camline  (kam'lin).  n.  [Shortened  from  came- 
lina: see  camelina3  and  cameline3.]  The  false 
flax,  Camelina  sativa. 

cam-loom  (kam'lom),  n.  A loom  whose  heddle- 
shafts  are  operated  by  means  of  cams, 
cammac  (kam'ak),  n.  A copper  halfpenny 
current  in  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century:  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  maker,  a proprietor  of  copper-mines. 
Cammarum  (kam'a-rum),  n.  [NL.  (Hill,  1756), 
< Gr.  uayyapoq,  a kind  of  aconite.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Eanuncu- 
lacese.  See  Eranthis. 

camomile,  n.— False  camomile.  Same  as  'kBoltonia. 


camomile-oil 

camomile-oil  (kam'o-mil-oil),  n.  A light-blue 
volatile  oil  of  strong  but  pleasant  odor,  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  the  flower-heads 
of  Roman  camomile,  Anthemis  nobilis.  Under 
the  influence  of  light  and  air  it  changes  to 
greenish  and  brownish  yellow, 
camomile-shark  (kam'o-mil-shark),  n.  A 
British  collectors’  name  for  a noctuid  moth, 
Cucullia  chamomillse,  whose  larva  feeds  on  the 
wild  camomile  or  feverfew, 
camote  (ka-mo'te),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  < Nahuatl 
camotli .]  A name  in  Mexico  and  other  Span- 
ish-speaking countries  of  the  sweet  potato, 
Ipomcea  Batatas. 

camp1,  v.  II.  trans.  To  surpass,  exeel,  or 
outrank  (others)  in  a contest.  Compare  kempt. 
[Australia.] 

camp2,  n.  4.  A mustering-place  for  cattle. 
[Australia.] — 5.  [cup.]  In  the  early  history  of 
Australian  colonization,  the  name  popularly 
applied  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  to 
Hobart  in  Tasmania,  the  British  forces  being 
stationed  in  those  places. 

It  is  the  old  resident — . . . who  still  calls  Sydney  . . . 
the  Camp, — that  can  appreciate  these  things. 

P.  Cunningham,  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales,  II.  70. 

6.  A camping-out  expedition,  as  for  fishing, 
shooting,  recreation,  or  the  like ; a camp-out. 
[Australia.]  — Camp  diarrhea.  See  -kdiarrhea.— 
Camp  duty,  the  special  duties,  guard  and  police,  which 
devolve  on  soldiers  in  camp. — Camp  royal,  the  main 
body  of  an  army  when  under  the  direct  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief;  the  chief  body  of  troops  with  the 
commander-in-chief;  hence,  a large  number;  a host:  as, 
a camp  royal  of  false  witnesses.  Naxhe .—  Concentra- 
tion camp,  a camp  in  which  are  collected  the  hostile 
non-combatants  of  a country  to  prevent  them  from  giving 
aid  and  information  to  the  hostile  armed  forces, 
campagna  (kam-pan'ya),  n.  [It. : see  cam- 
paign, champaign,  campania.]  If.  The  open 
country ; the  plain. 

To  Marino,  6 miles  through  the  like  flat  campagna, 
though  ascending  insensibly.  Berkeley,  Works,  IV.  568. 

2f.  Same  as  campaign,  2.— Campagna  di 

Roma.  See  the  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names. 

campaign,  n.  5.  A more  or  less  extended  trip, 
excursion,  or  journey  for  a definite  purpose, 

such  as  for  botanizing  or  geologizing Astro- 

photographic  campaign.  See  irastrophotographic. 
campaigned  (kam-pand'),  p.  a.  That  has 
been  sent  on  or  has  taken  part  in  military  cam- 
paigns: as,  “an  old  soldier  . . . campaigned 
...  to  death  in  the  service,”  Sterne,  Senti- 
mental Journey. 

campanarian  (kam-pa-na'ri-an ),  a.  [LL.  cam- 
panarius,  a bell-maker  (<L , 'campana,  a bell), 
+ -an.  J Pertaining  to  the  making  or  the  use 
of  bells. 

Campanian2  (kam-pa'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [ML. 
Campania,  F.  Champagne.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Campania  (modern  Champagne)  : 
applied  specifically  to  a geological  formation. 

II.  n.  In  the  extensive  development  of  the 
Cretaceous  system  in  France  and  Belgium,  the 
uppermost  division  of  the  Senonian,  equiva- 
lent to  the  uppermost  Cretaceous  of  Great 
Britain,  where  the  final  stage,  the  Danian,  is 
wanting. 

campanist  (kam'pa-nist),  n.  [L.  campana,  a 
bell,  + - ist .]  Same  as  campanologist. 
campanistic  (kam-pa-nis'tik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a campanist  or  to  campanology, 
campanologer  (kam-pa-nol'o-jer),  n.  Same  as 
campanologist. 

campanological  (kam-pa-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  campanology  or  to  campa- 
nologers : as,  campanological  literature. 
Campanulales  (kam-pan-u-la'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Britton,  1901),  < Campanula  + -ales.]  An 
order  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants, 
regarded  as  the  most  highly  developed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  and  last  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  geological  history  of  the  globe. 
It  is  characterized  by  5-merous  flowers,  the  stamens  con- 
nivent  and  frequently  united  (syngenesious).  It  contains 
the  families  Cucurbitacese,  Campanulaccce,  Goodeniacese, 
Candolleaceee,  Calyceraceee,  Cichoriacege,  Ambrosiaceae, 
and  Asleraceae.  They  are  chiefly  herbs,  but  occasionally 
shrubs,  and  occur  in  all  warm  and  temperate  regions. 

campanular  I'kam-pan'u-lar),  a.  [NL.  *cam- 
panularis,  < ML.  campanula,  a bell:  see  cam- 
panula.] Same  as  campanulate. 
campanulated  (kam-pan'u-lat-ed),  a.  Same  as 
campanulate. 

campanulin  (kam-pan'u-lin),  n.  [ campanula 
+ -in2.]  A basic  coal-tar  color:  same  as 
carine,  2. 

campanulous  (kam-pan'u-lus),  a.  Same  as 
campanulate. 

Camper’s  angle.  Same  as  facial  angle  of 
Camper.  See  craniometry. 


campestrian,  a.  II.  n.  [cap.]  A zoogeographic 
region  proposed  by  J.  A.  Allen  as  a subprovince 
of  the  arid  or  western  province  of  North 
America. 

campkane  (kam-fan'),  n.  [camph(or)  + -ane.] 
A hypothetical  hydrocarbon,  C10Hlg,  known 
only  by  its  derivatives.  It  is  assumed  to  be 
constituted  by  the  substitution  of  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  for  the  oxygen  atom  of  camphor, 
camphanic  (kam-fan'ik),  a.  [ camphane  + 

-ic.]  Derived  from  camphane.  — Camphanic 

acid,  the  lactone  or  anhydrid,  C]pH1404,  of  hydroxy- 
camphoric  acid.  It  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  cam- 
phoric acid,  or  by  treating  bromcamphoric  anhydrid  with 
watei*.  It  melts  at  201°  C. 

camphene,  n.  1.  Dextrocamphene  ( austracamphene ) 
and  levocamphene  (terecamphene)  are  made  by  heating 
oil  of  turpentine,  saturated  with  hydrochloric-acid  gas, 
with  alcoholic  potash.  They  are  crystalline  and  melt  at 
51-52°  C.  They  rotate  plane-polarized  light  in  opposite 
directions.  Inactive  a-camphene  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  it  is  optically  inactive  and  melts  at  47°  C.— 
Borneo  campliene  or  camphor  camphene,  camphene 
made  from  Borneo  camphor  or  from  ordinary  camphor. 
It  melts  at  53.5-54°  C.,  and  is  optically  inactive.  When 
fused  it  is  dextrorotatory. 

camphidone  (kam'fi-don),  n.  [camph(or)  + 
-id 1 + -one.]  A crystalline  compound, 

CgHi4  < NH,  obtained  by  the  electrolytic 

reduction  of  camphoric  imide  in  acid  solution, 
using  a lead  cathode.  It  has  a faint  odor  like 
that  of  camphor  and  melts  at  220°  C. 
camphoid  (kam'foid),  n.  A thick  colorless 
liquid  obtained  by  dissolving  1 part  of  gun- 
cotton (pyroxylin)  in  a saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  20  parts  of  camphor.  It  dries 
rapidly,  leaving  a thin  elastic  film  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  and  is  used  as  a vehicle  for 
tannic  acid,  iodoform,  etc. 
campholene  (kam' fo-len),  n.  [camphol  + 
-ewe.]  A hydrocarbon,  CoHJ6,  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  campholenie  acid.  It  is 
an  oil  which  boils  at  134°  C.  and  has  an  odor 
like  that  of  turpentine. 

campholenie  (kam-fo-len'ik),  a.  [ campholene 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  cam- 
pholene : as,  campholenie  acid. — Alpha-campho- 
lenic  acid,  an  acid,  C9H45CO2H,  obtained  by  saponifying 
the  nitrile  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
on  camphoroxime.  It  is  an  oil  which  boils  at  256°  C. — 
Beta-campholenic  acid,  an  isomeric  compound  ob- 
tained by  saponifying  the  (s-nitrile  which  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  acids  on  the  a-nitrile.  It  melts  at  53°  C.  and 
boils  at  248“  C. 

campholid,  campholide  (kam'fol-id),  n.  [ cam- 
phol + -id,]  A crystalline  compound,  CgH14 


camp-robber 

contained  in  the  oil  of  sandalwood.  It  melts  at  104-105“  C. 
— Tar  camphor.  Same  as  naphthalene.— Thyme  cam- 
phor, a term  sometimes  applied  to  thymol. 

camphorated  (kam'fo-ra-ted),  p.  a.  Impreg- 
nated or  treated  with  camphor, 
camphor-glass  (kam'for-glas),  n.  A small  glass 
tube  filled  with  a solution  of  camphor  or  other 
chemicals  and  hermetically  sealed  so  that  nei- 
ther hygrometric  nor  barometric  changes  can 
affect  it.  The  camphor  becomes  flocculent  at  low  tem- 
peratures and  dissolves  at  high  temperatures,  so  that  the 
camphor-glass  is  essentially  a thermoscope  or  crude  ther- 
mometer. 

camphorid  (kam'fo-rid),  n.  A yellow,  crystal- 
line compound,  Ci8Hl206  + Hoi),  found  in 
galangal  root.  It  melts  at  229°  C. 
camphorize  (kam'fo-riz),  r,  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
camphorized,  ppr.  camphorizing.  To  impreg- 
nate or  medicate  with  camphor:  as,  campho- 
rized  tincture  of  opium, 
camphorous  (kam'for-us),  a.  [ camphor  + 
-oms.]  Camphor-like ; resembling  camphor:  as, 
a camphorous  smell. 

camphory  (kam'for-i),  a.  [camphor  + -y1.  ] 
Somewhat  camphor-like, 
camphylamine  (kam-fil-am'in),  n.  [camphyl  + 
amine.]  A base,  CiqH^NH^,  formed  by  the  re- 
duction of  campholenie  nitrile.  It  is  an  oil  which 
boils  at  196°  C. 

campilan  (kam-pi-lan'),  n.  [Tagalog.]  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  a sword  of  the  Tagalogs, 
having  a straight  single-edged  blade,  a broad 
back,  and  a triangular  point. 

Campil  beds.  See  *6edL 

campimeter  (kam-pim'e-ter),  n,  [L.  campus, 


CH 

CO 


2 > O,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  cam- 
phor. It  melts  at  211°  C. 
campholytic  (kam-fo-lit'ik),  a.  [camph(or)  4- 
( electrolytic .]  Obtained  from  camphor  by  an 
electrolytic  method— Alpha-campholytic  acid, 
an  acid  obtained  in  its  optically  active  form  by  the  decom- 
position of  dihydroamino-campholytic  acid  with  nitrous 
acid.  It  is  an  oil  which  boils  at  240-242°  C.—  Beta-cam - 
pholytic  acid,  an  isomer  which  melts  at  133°  C.  and  boils 
at  256°  C. 

camphor,  n.—  Anemone  camphor,  a crystalline  sub- 
stance found  in  Anemone  pulsatilla.  It  has  a strong, 
pungent  odor  and  decomposes  spontaneously  into  ane- 
monic  and  isoanemonic  acid. — Asarum  camphor.  Same 
•as  asarin .—  Barosma  camphor.  Same  as  *diosphenol. 
— Barus  camphor.  Same  as  Borneo  camphor. — Buchu 
camphor.  Same  as  -kdiosphenol.— Cedar  camphor. 
Same  as  cedrene  camphor  (which  see,  under  camphor).— 
Chloral  camphor,  a thick,  somewhat  pungent,  colorless 
liquid  resulting  when  equal  parts  of  chloral  hydrate  and 
camphor  are  mixed.  Upon  addition  of  water,  camphor 
is  thrown  out  of  solution.  It  is  used  externally  for  neu- 
ralgia and  internally  as  a nerve  sedative. — Colophene 
camphor,  a crystalline  compound,  CiqHiqO,  resembling 
Borneo  camphor,  which  separates  from  that  portion  of 
the  product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  turpen- 
tine which  is  volatilized  with  steam.— Cubeb  camphor,  a 
colorless,  crystalline  compound,  Cj 5ll26^>  which  separates 
from  old  oil  of  cubeb  on  refrigeration.— Inactive  cam- 
phor, a substance  obtained  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  dex- 
tro-  or  ordinary  camphor  and  levo-camphor  in  alcoholic 
solution,  or  by  oxidizing  inactive  camphene  and  borneol. 
It  melts  at  178.6°  C.—  Inula  camphor.  Same  as  alant 
camphor  (which  see,  under  camphor).— Ledum  cam- 
phor, a colorless,  feebly  dextrorotatory,  alcoholic  sesqui- 
terpene, Ci5H260,  contained  in  oil-of- Labrador  tea  from 
Ledum  palustre,  Lin.  It  crystallizes  in  long  needles, 
melts  at  104-105°  C.,  and  boils  at  282-283°  C.— MatiCO 
camphor,  a white,  nearly  odorless,  crystalline  compound, 
^12^20^  which  separates  from  matico-oil,  obtained  from 
Piper  angustif oliurn.  It  melts  at  94°  C.  — Mentha  cam- 
phor. Same  as  menthol.— Patchouli  camphor,  a name 
formerly  applied  to  patchouli  alcohol.— Pichurim  cam- 
phor, an  oleoresin,  consisting  mainly  of  laurostearin, 
which  is  found  in  Pichurim  beans.  Also  called  Pichurim 
fat. — Pyrethrum  camphor.  Same  as  •kpyrethrin. — 
Sage  camphor,  a term  first  applied  to  a stearoptene 
which  Geoffrey  separated  from  oil  of  sage  in  1720.  It  is 
now  applied  to  a bomeol-like  substance  which  is  derived 
from  and  probably  also  exists  in  oil  of  sage,  Salvia  offic- 
inalis.— Salol  camphor,  an  aromatic,  colorless  liquid 
resulting  when  20  parts  of  camphor  are  intimately  mixed 
with  30  parts  of  salol  and  warmed  : a stimulating  antisep- 
tic.— Sandalwood  camphor,  a compound,  C15H24O2, 


The  Hering  Campimeter  with  Color-mixer. 
a,  campimeter  screen;  6 , eye- rest  ; c,  disks 
mounted  on  color-mixer,  which  may  be  ro- 
tated by  hand  (d)  or  foot  le). 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper. 


field,  4-  Gr.  ylrpov,  measure.]  In  psychol., 
a vertical  or 
hori  zo  n tal 
screen  for the 
mapping,  in 
plane  pro- 
jection, of 
the  area  of 
the  blind 
spot  of  the 
eye,  the  range 
of  color-sen- 
sitivity of 
the  retina, 
etc.  The  cam- 
pimeter is  re- 
lated to  the  pe- 
rimeter as  the 
plane-table  is  to 
the  theodolite. 

campimetry 

(kam  -pim'e- 
tri),  n.  In 
psychol.,  the 
mapping,  in 
plane  projec- 
tion, of  reti- 
nal zones  or 
areas ; the  use 
of  the  campimeter. 

Psychol.,  I.  ii.  17. 

Campinian  (kam-pin'i-an),  a.  [F.  Campine, 
Flem.,  Eempenland,  in  Belgium.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Campine  (see  the  etymology) Cam- 

pinian  sands,  in  geol.,  a division  of  the  Quaternary 
deposits  of  Belgium. 

campit  (kam-pet'),  n.  [Tagalog  camplt.]  In 
Luzon,  a short  knife. 

cam-plate  (kam'plat,),  n.  A plate  having  an 
irregular  outline  which  gives  an  irregular  mo- 
tion to  the  elements  which  it  drives ; a plate 
having  projections  on  its  face  which  act  as 
cams ; a cam. 

camp-marshalt  (kamp'mar'/shal),  n.  An  of- 
ficer who  supervised  the  camp  or  quarters  of  an 
army ; a quartermaster-general. 

Campobello  yellow.  Same  as  *chryseinic  acid. 
campodean  (kam-po'de-an),  a.  [Campodea  4- 
-an. A Resembling  or  belonging  to  the  genus 
Campodea. 

campodeiform  (kam-po-de'i-form),  a.  Resem- 
bling the  thysanurous  insects  of  the  genus  Cam- 
podea or  family  Campodeidse  (which  see), 
campodeoid  (kam-po'de-oid),  a.  [Campodea  4- 
-oid.]  Same  as  * campodeiform.  A.  S.  Packard, 
Text-book  of  Entom.,  p.  600. 
campoo  (kam-po'),  n.  [Hind,  kampu,  < Pg. 
campo,  acamp  : seecamp2.]  1.  A camp. — 2f. 
A brigade  of  native  Mahratta  troops  drilled 
and  commanded  by  European  officers.  [Anglo- 
Indian.] 

camp-robber  (kanip'rob,/6r),  n.  A local  name 
of  the  Canada  jay,  Perisoreus  canadensis. 


camp-shed 

camp-shed  (kamp'shed),  v.  t.  To  face  or  bank 
up  with  piles  and  planks,  as  the  soft  bank  of  a 
river,  the  foot  of  an  embankment,  etc.;  pro- 
tect by  piles  and  planks.  See  camp-sheathing. 
campsho,  n.  See  *cantshoch. 
camptodrome  (kamp'to-drom),a.  [Gr.  k aptrrog, 
curved,  + -dpopoc,  < dpapeiv,  run.]  Having  a 
curved  course : said  of  the  nerves  of  a leaf. 
See  nervation  (a)  (2),  with  cut  (Fig.  1). 
camptodromous  (kamp-tod'rp-mus),  a.  Same 
as  *camptodrome. 

camptonite  (kamp'ton-It),  n.  [Campion,  a 
township  in  the  Pemigewasset  valley,  New 
Hampshire,  + -ite2.]  In petrog.,  a name  given 
by  Rosenbusch  (1887)  >to  certain  porphyries 
and  aphanitic  rocks  composed  of  abundant 
hornblende  and  lime-soda  feldspars,  with 
augite  and  sometimes  biotite.  When  porphyritic 
the  phenocrysts  are  chiefly  hornblende,  with  subordinate 
biotite  and  augite.  The  feldspar  is  confined  to  the 
ground-mass,  and  is  generally  andesine  or  a more  calcic 
variety.  Camptonite  usually  occurs  in  dikes. 

Camptosaurus  (kamp-to-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kapirrde,  curved,  + navpor,  a lizard.]  A 
genus  of  extinct  iguanodont  dinosaurian  rep- 
tiles, of  great  size,  found  in  the  Upper  Juras- 
sic rocks  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  and  also 
in  England.  The  genus  had  short  cervical  ribs, 
amphiplatyan  dorsal  vertebra),  the  saerals  not  ankylosed, 
and  large  pendent  inner  fourth  trochanter  of  femur.  It 
is  described  by  Marsh. 

camptotrich  (kamp'to-trik),  n.  [Gr.  KnuTrnif, 
bent,  + dpif  (jptx-),  hair.]  A bony,  branched, 
jointed,  dermal  fin-ray  of  the  Dipnoi.  E.  S. 
Goodrich,  Quart.  Jour.  Micros.  Sci.,  March, 
1904,  p.  486. 

Campy laspidae  (kam-pi-las'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Campylaspis  + - idee .]  A family  of  sessile- 
eyed crustaceans  having  a strongly  vaulted 
carapace,  which  sometimes  partly  overarches 
some  of  the  free  segments  of  the  trunk,  and 
no  telson.  The  typical  and  sole  genus  is 
Campylaspis. 

. Campylaspidids  (kanF'pi-las-pid'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Campylaspis  (aspid-)  + -idee.]  Same  as 
*Campylaspidse. 

Campylaspis  (kam-pi-las'pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kapn'vAos,  bent,  + dcrtr/f,  shield.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Campylaspidse.  Sars, 
1865. 

campylodrome  (kam'pi-lo-drom),  a.  [Gr.  ku/i- 
iriihoQ,  bent,  + -dpopog,  < Spapeiv,  run.]  Curv- 
ing gently  outward  and  inward  from  the  base 
to  the  apex  of  a leaf : said  of  nerves.  See 
nervation  (a)  (10),  with  cut  (Fig.  9). 
campylodromous  (kara-pi-lod'ro-mus),  a. 
Same  as  *campylodrome. 
campylograph  (kam-pil'o-graf),  m.  [Gr.  nap- 
irbloc,  bent,  + ypapuv,  write.]  An  instrument 
designed  for  drawing  geometric  figures  and 
algebraic  curves. 

Campyloneuron  (kam  //pi-lo-nu'ron ),  n.  [NL. 
(Presl,  1836),  < Gr.  cau-iloc,  arched,  + vevpov, 
nerve,  from  the  character  of  the  nervation.] 
A genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  related  to 
Polypodium.  In  most  of  the  species  the  fronds  are 
simple,  linear-lanceolate  or  somewhat  elliptical,  1 to  3 
feet  long,  the  parallel  primary  veins  being  connected  by 
numerous  transverse  veins,  with  one  or  several  once- 
soriferous,  excurrent,  free  veinlets  included  within  each 
areola.  The  genus  is  essentially  middle  American.  C. 
Phyllitidis  and  C.  angustifolium  occur  in  Florida. 

campylorhynchous  (kam"pi-lo-ring ' kus),  a. 
[Gr.  Ka/mvloi;,  curved,  + pvyxog,  a snout.] 
Having  a curved  snout  or  mandible,  as  some 
extinct  saurians. 

camshachle  (kam-sha'chl),  v.  t.  [Also  cam- 
shauchel  ; < cam 2 + Sc.  shachle,  distort.]  To 
twist  out  of  shape;  distort;  make  crooked. 
[Scotch.] 

camshell  (kam'shel),  n.  [Also  camshall ; 
origin  not  ascertained.]  Cuttlefish -bone. 
[Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.] 
camsho,  n.  See  *cainshoch. 
camshoch  (kam'shoch),  a.  [Also  camsheugh, 
camsho,  etc.;  < cam 2 + -shock,  perhaps  < AS. 
sceoh,  skew  (cf.  Sc.  shachle,  shochle,  distort); 
see  sfceif)1.]  1.  Camshachled;  crooked;  de- 
formed.— 2.  Perverse;  contrary.  [Scotch  in 
both  uses.] 

camsin,  n.  See  khamsin. 
camstone  (kam'ston),  n.  1.  A term  used  in 
Scotland  for  a common  compact,  whitish  lime- 
stone.— 2.  A white  or  bluish-white  clay  used 
for  whiting  purposes  on  hearths,  door-steps,  etc. 
Can  you  ? in  Eng.  long  whist,  when  one  side  is  within  2 
points  of  game,  and  either  partner  holds  2 honors,  the 
conventional  question  asked  by  him  of  his  partner,  mean- 
ing, * Have  you  a third?’  If  he  has,  the  two  partners  win 
the  game.— Can  you  one  ? Same  as  ★can  you  ? 
can2,  n.  4.  A chimney-pot. 
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can.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  canon;  (h)  of 
canto ; (c)  of  cantoris. 

Canada  ashes.  See  *ash2. 

Canadian,  a.  2.  In  Amer.  geol.,  noting  a pe- 
riod which  includes  the  epochs  of  the  calcifer- 
ous  sandrock  (Beekmantown  limestone)  and 
the  Chazy  limestone,  and  constitutes  the  ear- 
liest time-division  of  the  Silurian : it  also 

notes  the  rock-formations  of  this  period 

Canadian  blue -grass,  skipper.  See  -kblue-grass , 
-kskipper  1. 

canadine(kan'a-din),«,  [Canad(ensis)+  -ine 2.] 
A crystalline  alkaloid,  C20H2]O4N,  found  in 
small  amounts  in  Hydrastis  Canadensis.  It 
melts  at  132.5°"C.,  and  is  related  in  structure 
to  berberine. 

canadol  (kan'a-dol),  n.  A trade-name  for  gas- 
olene or  petroleum  ether  having  a boiling- 
point  of  70-90°  C. 

canafistula  (kan-ya-fis'tu-la),  n.  [Sp.  adap- 
tation of  the  botanical  name.]  A name  ap- 
plied in  Guam  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
in  other  tropical  countries  settled  by  the 
Spanish,  to  the  purging  cassia  {Cassia  fistula) . 
See  Cassia,  1,  and  cut. 

callage  (kan'aj),  n.  [cane2,  + -age.~\  1.  In 
Scotland,  the  payment  of  rent  in  kind  (now 
discontinued),  or  the  amount  so  paid. — 2.  The 
exaction  of  the  tax  or  duty  called  cane:  as, 
the  canage  of  wool  or  hides.  See  cane2. 
canaglia  (kfi-na'lya),  n.  [It.]  Same  as  * ca- 
naille, 3.  IS.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 
canagua  (ka-na'gwfi),  n.  A shiny  earth  of 
volcanic  origin  found  in  certain  South  Amer- 
ican localities.  Also  called  koth. 

CanaigTe,  ll.  It  is  native  on  the  and  plains  from  Texas 
to  California,  and  has  become  prominent  as  a commercial 
source  of  tannin.  The  tuberous  roots  contain  about  35 


Canaigre  ( Rutnex  hymenosepalits). 

Plant,  one-eighth  natural  size.  Fruit,  three-fourths  natural  size. 

per  cent,  of  tannic  acid.  These  had  long  been  utilized  by 
the  Mexicans  as  a medicine  and  for  tanning  saddle-leather 
when  an  export  trade  in  them  was  started,  at  first  in  bulk, 
then  as  dried  chips,  then  as  extract.  The  natural  supply 
being  insufficient,  cultivation  with  irrigation  has  been 
undertaken  on  a large  scale. 

canaille,  n.  3.  A pack  (as  of  hounds) : as,  the 
whole  canaille  of  miscreants;  a canaille  (or 
canaglia)  of  poltroons. 

canal1,  n.  6.  A long,  narrow  arm  of  the  sea 
penetrating  far  in  land:  as,  Lynn  canal,  Port- 
land canal,  etc. — Apertural  canal,  in  biol.,  a canal 
found  in  some  Gasteropoda,  for  example  Alaria,  extend- 
ing from  the  anterior  peristome : caused  by  an  inbending 
of  the  margin  and  serving  for  the  lodgment  of  the  siphon. 
— Arnold’s  canal,  a canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  through  which  passes  Arnold’s  nerve. — 
Biliary  canal.  Same  as  hepatic  duct  (which  see,  ujider 
duct). — Calciferous  canals.  See  kcalciferous. — Canal 
of  Botal.  Same  as  ductus  Botalli. — Canal  of  Cuvier. 
Same  as  ductus  Cuvieri.—  Canal  of  Ferrein,  a channel 
formed  between  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  when  closed,  and 
the  eyeball.— Canal  of  Hensen,  a minute  communica- 
tion between  the  ductus  cochlearis  and  the  sacculus  in 
the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear : also  called  canalis 
reuniens.—  Canal  Of  Laurer,  in  certain  platyhelminths, 
a canal  leading  from  the  oviduct  to  the  dorsal  surface, 


canal 

where  it  opens  by  a minute  pore.— Canal  rays.  See 
krayl.—  Canals  Of  Mars,  certain  long,  narrow  dark  lines 
upon  the  surface  of  the  planet  discovered  by  Schiaparelli 
in  1878.  At  one  time  they  were  imagined  by  some  to 
be  actual  artificial  canals.  Their  real  nature  is  quite 
unknown.— Canals  of  Recklinghausen,  (a)  The  sys- 
tem of  canals  in  the  cornea.  ( b ) The  juice-canals  or  ulti- 
mate radicals  of  the  lymph-vessels.— Canals  Of  Schia- 

Sarelli,  Schiaparellian  canals.  See  * canals  of  Mars.— 
anal  system,  (a)  111  corals,  the  network  of  canals 
permeating  the  porous  theca)  and  placing  the  cavities  of 
the  various  zooids  in  communication  with  one  another. 
(b)  In  sponges,  all  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  taken  col- 
lectively, traversed  by  the  currents  of  water  which  nour- 
ish the  sponge  from  the  time  they  enter  at  the  pores  until 
they  pass  out  at  the  osculum.— Catapophysial  canal. 
See  k catapophysial.  — Centripetal  canals,  in  Hydro- 
medusae,  canals  which,  in  old  specimens  of  many  species, 
grow  backward  from  the  circular  canal  toward  the  apex 
of  the  bell  but  end  blindly  and  never  reach  the  gas- 
tric cavity.— Cervical  canal,  the  passage  through  the 
neck  of  the  womb. — Circular  canal,  in  medusoidsof  the 
Hydromedusae,  a canal  which  runs  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  hell  and  communicates  with  the  gastric  cavity 
through  the  four  perradial  canals.— Cystic  canal.  Same 
as  cystic  duct  (which  see,  under  duct). — Dorsal  canal, 
in  the  arms  of  crinoids,  the  canal  in  which  lies  the  nerve 
known  as  the  axial  cord.— Hemal  canal,  (a)  The  canal 
in  the  vertebrate  tail  inclosed  by  the  hemal  ridges  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  perichordal  tube.  The  hemal  canal 
contains  the  caudal  artery  and  caudal  vein,  and  in  some 
of  the  lower  vertebrates  also  a vestige  of  the  postanal  gut. 
See  hemal  cavity.  ( b ) A channel  which  passes  through  the 
series  of  hemal  arches  beneath  the  backbone  of  a fish. — 
Infundibular  canal,  in  certain  ctenophorans,  a tube 
leading  from  the  infundibulum  to  the  aboral  pole  where 
it  branches  and  opens  to  the  exterior  through  excretory 
pores.— Jacobson’S  canal,  a canal  ill  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  giving  passage  to  Jacobson's  nerve. — 
Juice-canals,  minute  channels  in  the  connective  tis- 
sue, believed  to  constitute  the  ultimate  radicals  of  the 
lymphatic  system.— Laurer’s  canal,  in  trematodes,  a 
small  paired  or  unpaired  canal,  of  undetermined  function, 
opening  externally  in  the  dorsal  middle  line  by  a minute 
pore  or  laterally  through  two  warts  on  the  sides  of  the 
body,  and  internally  into  the  oviduct,  where  it  joins  the 
yolk-ducts,  or  into  the  yolk-ducts  near  this  point.— Med- 
ullary canal.  Same  as  medidlary  cavity  (b).—  fHeT\d- 
ional  canal,  in  ctenophorans,  one  of  the  branches  of 


Meridional  Canal,  Hormiphora  plumosa,  diagrammatic  longitu- 
dinal l A)  and  transverse  ( B ) sections.  The  ectoderm  is  dotted,  the 
endoderm  striated,  themesoglcea  black,  and  the  muscular  axis  of  the 
tentacles  gray,  a,  meridional  canal;  b,  interradial  canal;  c,  ad’ 
radial  canal ; d,  preradial  canal ; e,  infundibular  canal ; /,  stomodeal 
canal;  g,  tentacular  canal ; h,  tentacular  sheath;  i,  mouth;  /,  ten- 
tacle ; k.  swimming-plate ; l,  stomodasum  ; m,  sense-organ  ; n,  excre 
tory  pore;  o,  infundibulum.  (From  Parker  and  Haswell's  ‘Zool 
ogy.’) 

the  enteric  system  extending  upward  and  downward  be- 
neath the  corresponding  swimming-plate.— Nutrient 
canal.  Same  as  Haversian  canal.—  Obstetric  or  par- 
turient canal,  the  channel  formed,  after  complete  dila- 
tation of  the  os,  by  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  the 
vagina.— Pore-canal,  a canal  leading  from  the  cavity  of 
the  proboscis,  collar,  or  other  part  of  the  body  of  Adelo- 
chorda  and  opening  to  the  exterior  by  a pore.  — Pulp- 
canal,  the  canal  which  runs  through  the  root  of  a tooth 
and  gives  passage  to  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the 
pulp-cavity.— Radial  canal,  (a)  In  echinoderms,  one 
of  the  aquiferous  canals 
running  from  the  cir- 
cumoral  water-canal  to 
the  tube-feet.  (6)  In 
sponges,  one  of  the 
canals  which  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  para- 
gastric  cavity,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  in- 
current  canal.  — Sen- 
sory canal,  any  of  the 
numerous  tubes  found 
just  beneath  the  skin 
of  fishes,  as  the  lateral- 
line canal.  They  con- 
tain nerve-endings  and 
are  usually  filled  with 
mucus.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
London,  1897,  p.  271. 
— Serous  canals. 
Same  as  juice-kcanals. 
— Stomodeal  canal, 
in  ctenophorans,  one  of 
the  two  canals  given  off 
by  the  perradial  canals 
and  passing  downward, 
parallel  to  and  in  close 
Radial  Canal,  Sycon  gelatinosum,  a contact  with  the  Stomo- 
portion  slightly  magnified  ; one  cylin-  dseum.—  SubtentaCU- 
der  (thal  to  the  right)  bisected  longi.  lar  canal  j„  crinoids, 
tudmaliy  to  show  the  central  paragas-  f ’•  f ’ 

trie  cavity  opening  on  the  exterior  by  °ne  OI  a Pau  OI  canals, 
the  osculum,  and  the  position  of  the  prolongations  of  the 
incurrent  and  radial  canals;  the  former  CCelom  into  tile  arms 
indicated  by  the  black  bands,  the  lat-  aild  pinnules,  separated 
ter  dotted,  b marks  the  position  of  from  each  other  by  a 

l&'e'n!^  median  septum  under- 

a,  theosculum.  (From  Parker  and  Has-  lying  the  amblllacial 
weirs  ••  Zosiogy.”)  groove.  — Tentacular 


canal 

canal,  (a)  See  tentacular.  ( b ) In  ctenophorans,  a branch 
of  the  perradial  canal  extending  into  the  base  of  the  corre- 
sponding tentacle. —Tympanic  canal.  Same  as  Jacobson’s 
kcanal.  Vestibular  canal.  Same  as  urogenital  sinus. 
— Volkmann’s  canal,  one  of  the  nutrient  canals  in  the 
periosteal  layer  of  bone  which  does  not  form  the  center  of 
a Haversian  system. 

canalage  (ka-nal'aj),  n.  [ canal  + -age.']  1. 
Canals  as  a means  of  transportation. — 2. 
Canal  dues. — 3.  The  cost  of  transportation 
by  canal. 

Canal-boat.  W.—  Canal-boat  scales,  an  arrangement 
of  a canal-lock  which  makes  it  possible  to  weigh  a canal- 
boat. 

canal-cell  (ka-nal'sel),  n.  See  *cell. 
canaler,  canaller  (ka-nal'er),  n.  {canal  4- 
-er1.]  1.  A canal-boat. 

At  the  wharf-boat  were  one  or  two  dim  lanterns,  and 
near  the  bow  of  each  canaler  was  a lantern  of  uncertain 
hue,  but  intended  to  be  white. 

The  Century,  Aug.,  1887,  p.  487. 
2.  One  employed  on  a canal-boat  oi'  engaged 
in  the  business  of  canal  transportation. 

After  making  a tour  of  the  water  front  witli  Captain  C., 
tile  old-time  canaller,  Mr.  C.  announced  that  he  would 
call  a meeting  of  maritime  interests  next  week  to  frame  a 
petition  to  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature. 

N.  Y.  Times,  J une  29,  1905. 

canalete  (ka-na-la'ta),  n.  [Venezuelan.] 
Same  as  paddlewood. 

canaliculation  (kan-a-lik,/u-la'shon),  n.  A 
minutely  grooved  or  chambered  formation, 
canalicule  (ka-nal'i-kul),  n.  [L.  canaliculus,  a 
small  channel.]  A small  canal, 
canaliculization  (kan -a  - lik'u  - li-za'shon),  n. 
[canaliculus  + -ize  + -ation.]  ' The  formation 
of  canaliculi  in  cartilage,  constituting  the 
preliminary  stage  of  ossification. 

Canaliculus  laquelformls,  the  loop-tubule  of  Henle; 
that  part  of  the  uriniferous  tubule  which  bends  upon  it- 
self. 

canaliform  (ka-nal'i-form),  a.  [L.  canalis,  a 
canal,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a canal  or  of  a tube. 

canalization,  n.  3.  Ill  neurol.,  figuratively, 
the  formation  or  opening  of  a path  of  nervous 
conduction  or  nervous  discharge. 

Under  suitable  conditions,  the  stimulation  may  strike 
out  new  paths  within  the  central  substance  ; we  may  ac- 
cordingly designate  this  latter  effect  of  practice,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  direct  practice  by  repetition  of  function, 
as  path-making  or  canalization. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Physiol.  Psychol.,  p.  100. 
4.  In  surg.,  drainage  by  means  of  artificially 
formed  channels  without  the  insertion  of 
tubes. 

canalize,  v.  II.  in  trans.  To  form  a channel 
or  canal.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  255. 
canaller,  n.  See  * canaler. 
canapes  (kan-a-pa'),  n.  pi.  [F.,  lit.  ‘cano- 
pies*: see  canopy.']  Narrow  slices  of  thin 
bread  toasted  or  fried  in  hot  fat  or  dipped  in 
melted  butter,  browned  in  the  oven,  and  then 
covered  with  a seasoned  mixture  of  cheese, 
ham,  sardines,  or  anchovy  and  served  hot. 
canard  (ka-nard'),  v.  i.  [F.  canarder,  < canard, 
duck,  false  report:  see  canard,  ».]  1.  To 

fly  or  float  about,  or  circulate  as  a canard  or 
false  report : as,  certain  stories  canarding 
about  the  hotels. — 2.  To  imitate  or  produce 
the  peculiar  harsh  cry  of  the  duck,  as  an  un- 
skilled player  on  a wind-instrument. 

Right  before  the  window  ...  is  a ragged  starveling 
canarding  on  a clarionet.  Fraser’s  Mag.,  XXIII.  399. 

canary.  I.  n.  8.  In  Australia,  a name  of 
Clitonyx  ochrocephala,  a relative  of  the  lyre- 
bird— Belgian  canary,  a breed  of  canary-birds  of 
Dutch  origin,  bred  chiefly  for  shape  and  pose,  and  having  a 
small  head  and  a long  body.— Norwich  canary,  a breed 
of  canary-birds  named  from  Norwich,  England,  bred  for 
size  and  color  rather  than  for'  song.  There  are  three  va- 
rieties, the  clear  yellow,  the  variegated,  and  the  crested. 

II.  a — Canary  archil.  See  *archil. 
canary-grass,  n.  The  reed  canary-grass  (also  called 
reed-grass ) is  widely  diffused  in  wet  places  over  the 
northern  hemisphere.  In  the  northwestern  United  States 
it  is  called  crazy-grass,  on  account  of  its  supposed  effect 
on  horses,  which,  however,  is  probably  due  to  ergot  with 
which  it  is  infested.  The  Southern  or  American  canary- 
grass,  Phalaris  Caroliniana, ranging  through  the  Southern 
States  to  California,  is  regar  ded  in  the  Eastern  States  as 
valuable  for  winter  and  spring  pasture.  This,  or  a form 
with  an  inflorescence  appearing  much  like  Phleum , is 
called  Southern  or  Apache  timothy.  The  blue  or  purple 
canary-grass  is  Phalaris  amethystina , a native  Califor- 
nian species  of  moderate  value.  P.  minor  and  para- 
doxa  are  Mediterranean  species  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia. 

canary-vine  (ka-na'ri-vin),  n.  [Supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  Canary  Islands.] 
The  climbing  fumitory,  Adlumia  fungosa.  See 
Adlumia. 

canaut,  kanaut  (ka-nat'),  ».  [Hind.,  Ar. 
qanat.]  The  side  of  a tent,  or  of  a canvas 
inclosure.  Yule  and  Burnell.  [Anglo-Indian.] 


cancan  (kan'kan),  v.  i. ; pret.  andpp.  cancanned, 
ppr.  cancanning,  [cancan,  n .]  To  perform 
the  dance  known  as  the  cancan  (which  see), 
cancel,  n.  4.  An  order  canceling  or  counter- 
manding a previous  order. 

If  an  order  is  fairly  executed  it  is  a rare  thing  to  receive 
a cancel.  Manchester  Examiner,  May  12,  1884. 

cancel,  v.  t.  5.  (a)  In  printing,  to  mark  on 
copy  or  proof  (words  or  lines  that  are  to  be 
omitted).  (It)  In  bookbinding,  to  destroy  (a 
leaf  or  section  that  is  to  be  entirely  suppressed), 
cancelable,  cancellable  (kan 'sel-a-bl),  a. 
That  may  be  canceled;  capable  of  being  can- 
celed, crossed  out,  or  rendered  null  or  void, 
canceleert,  v.  i.  2.  Figuratively,  to  turn  aside ; 
digress. 

canceling-press  (kan  'sel-ing -pres"),  n.  A 
machine  for  defacing  the  stamps  on  letters  or 
postal  matter  in  order  to  prevent  their  re-use. 
cancellation,  n.  3.  In  gastropods,  the  system 
of  intersecting  ridges  on  the  surface  of  the 
shell. 

Of  the  ten  or  twelve  examples  we  have  examined,  two 
only  possess  the  epidermis ; this  is  dark  fuscous,  cover- 
ing the  whole  surface,  and  emitting  a bristle  at  regular 
intervals  on  the  three  spiral  ribs,  viz.  at  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  cancellations. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1901,  II.  361. 

cancer,  n.  3.  The  term  cancer,  as  commonly  em- 
ployed, includes  those  new  growths  which  possess  certain 
attributes  that  render  them  especially  dangerous  to  life, 
and  which  are  therefore  called  malignant.  Malignant 
tumors  growby  infiltration  and  destruction  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  and  are  characterized  by  a tendency  to  recur 
after  removal,  by  the  property  of  spreading  to  other  parts 
of  the  body  by  a process  of  dissemination  known  as  metas- 
tasis, and  by  producing  a general  disturbance  of  health 
termed  cachexia.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  pathologist 
two  chief  groups  of  cancerous  tumors  are  recognized  : the 
carcinomata,  or  true  cancers,  and  the  sarcomata.  The 
fundamental  difference  between  these  two  is  the  fact  that 
carcinoma  originates  in  the  epithelial  tissues  of  the  body, 
whereas  sarcoma  develops  from  the  connective  tissues. 
This  difference  in  origin  gives  rise  to  certain  structural 
characteristics  which  enable  the  mieroscopist  readily  to 
distinguish  one  type  from  the  other.  Carcinoma  is  rare 
before  the  age  of  thirty ; it  is  somewhat  commoner  in 
women  than  in  men  ; and  it  is  most  often  seen  in  the 
uterus,  skin,  breast,  and  stomach.  Sarcoma  is  a disease 
of  early  adult  life,  is  more  prone  to  attack  men  than  wo- 
men, and  is  commonly  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
bony  structures,  and  lymph-nodes.  Carcinoma  is  con- 
veyed from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another  through  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  sarcoma  by  way  of  the  blood-stream. 
In  spite  of  an  enormous  amount  of  research  devoted  to 
this  subject,  the  exciting  cause  of  cancer  is  still  unknown. 
The  influences  of  heredity,  climate,  food,  race,  social  con- 
dition, and  local  injury  have  all  been  invoked  as  factors 
concerned,  but  without  arriving  at  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. The  theory  referring  the  development  of  malignant 
tumors  to  the  presence  of  minute  animal  or  vegetable 
organisms  lias  numerous  adherents,  but  it  has  not  been 
definitely  established,  and  many  prominent  authorities 
consider  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  for  in  a dis- 
turbance of  some  still  undiscovered  fundamental  law 
governing  the  growth  of  cells.  Although  it  appears  that 
cancer  is  increasing  somewhat  in  frequency,  the  percent- 
age of  cures  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly,  owing  to  the 
earlier  diagnoses  and  more  thorough  operations  which  are 
now  possible.  Extirpation  by  the  knife  as  promptly  and 
as  completely  as  possible,  when  the  growth  is  accessible, 
is  regarded  as  the  method  of  treatment  that  offers  the 
greatest  hope  of  a cure  ; but  the  employment  of  the  X-rays 
or  other  form  of  radioactivity  has  in  a number  of  instances 
given  excellent  results. 

5.  Figuratively,  a moral  or  social  evil  likened 
to  a cancer  in  its  malignant  character  and  cor- 
roding tendency : as,  “ sloth  is  a cancer,”  Bp. 
lien. — Acinous  cancer,  a malignant  growth  originating 
in  the  epithelium  of  acinous  glands. — Areolar  cancer. 
Same  as  colloid  cancer.  —Calms  Of  Cancer.  See  kcalml. 
— Cancer  aquaticus.  Same  as  noma. — Cancer  en 
cuirasse  or  cuirass  cancer,  a superficial  scirrhous  can- 
cer involving  a wide  area  of  the  anterior  chest- wall : it 
resembles  remotely  a shield.—  Cancer  Galeni.  Same  as 
Galen's  kbandage.— Cellular  cancer,  cerebriform 
cancer.  Same  as  encephaloid  cancer. — Chimney- 
sweeps’ cancer,  epithelioma  of  the  scrotum. — Chon- 
droid  cancer,  a form  of  scirrhous  cancer  having  a texture 
like  that  of  cartilage.—  Cylinder-cell  cancer.  Same  as 
cylindroma.—  Cystic  cancer.  Same  as  colloid  cancer.— 
Dendritic  cancer,  malignant  papilloma.— Epithelial 
cancer,  a malignant  growth  originating  in  squamous  or 
cylindrical  epithelium  ; epithelioma.  — Fungous  cancer. 
Same  as  fungus  hematodes. — Glandular  cancer.  Same 
as  adenocarcinoma  and  adenosarcoma . — Green  cancer. 
Same  as  chloroma.—  Hard  cancer.  Same  as  scirrhus.— 
Hematoid  cancer.  Same  as  fungus  hematodes. — 
Mucous  cancer.  Same  as  colloid  cancer. — Papillary 
cancer,  malignant  papilloma.— Pigmentary  cancer. 
Same  as  melanocarcinoma  and  melanosarcoma.—  Rodent 
cancer.  Same  as  rodent  k ulcer. — Soft  cancer.  Same 
as  encephaloid  cancer.—  Spider  cancer,  a form  of  namis 
marked  by  a central  red  area  with  red  lines  radiating  from 
it.  It  is  not  of  a eancerous  or  malignant  nature.  Also 
called  spider  nsevus.—  Tubular  cancer.  Same  as  cylin- 
droma. 

cancer  (kan'ser),  V.  t.  To  corrode  or  eat  into, 
in  the  manner  and  with  the  steadily  destructive 
persistency  of  a cancer. 

Other  things  advance  per  saitum  — they  do  not  silently 
cancer  their  way  onwards. 

De  Quinccy,  Works,  III.  280. 


candle 

cancer-drops  (kan'sfir-drops),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
beech-drops. 

cancered  (kan'serd),«.  Affected  with  a cancer. 

Four  lordship  must  have  taken  notice  of  a paragraph  in 
the  papers  with  regard  to  the  application  of  toads  to  a 
cancered  breast. 

Goldsmith,  Hist.  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  p.  215. 

cancer-jalap  (kan/'ser-jal'ap),  n.  The  poke- 
weed,  Phytolacca  Americana. 
cancer-nest  (kan'ser-nest),  ».  A rounded  mass 
of  concentrically  arranged  cells  found  in  cer- 
tain cancerous  growths. 

The  second  is  the  finding  of  cancer  nests  in  tile  stomach 
contents ; but  several  of  these  should  he  found  before  a 
positive  diagnosis  is  made. 

Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  280. 

Cancerous  cachexia.  See  *cachexia. 
cancer-parasite  (kan'ser-par"a-sit),  n.  A gen- 
eral name,  of  no  classifieatory  Value,  given  by 
different  observers  to  various  bodies  found  ill 
or  among  the  cells  of  cancerous  growths,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  parasitic  organ- 
isms and  the  cause  ot  the  growths, 
cancer-serum  (kan'ser-se"rum),  n.  An  anti- 
toxic serum  supposed  to  be  curative  of  cancer, 
cancha  (kan'cha),  n.  [Quichua  (of  Peru  and 
Bolivia)  canclut,  a yard,  cattle-yard,  church- 
yard, etc.  (Tsehudi).]  An  inclosure  for  cattle, 
etc. 

cancrite  (kang'krit),  n.  [L.  cancer,  a crab,  + 
-Me2.]  A fossil  crab  or  other  crustacean,  or  a 
fossil  body  resembling  a crab, 
cancro,  interj.  [It.]  An  imprecation  meaning 
originally  ‘the  cancer  (take  you)!' 

Cancro ! What,  thy  husband’s  body  ? 

Chapman , Widow  s Tears,  vi.  1. 

Cancroid  corpuscles.  Same  as  * cancer-nests . 
C.  and  b.  In  cricket,  an  abbreviation  of  caught 
and  bowled,  a phrase  applied  to  the  batsman 
when  he  is  caught  out  by  the  bowler, 
candescence,  n,  2.  The  luminescence  of  ra- 
dioactive substances;  autoluminescence.  The 
Reader , May,  1904,  p.  620. 

Candia  carrot.  See  * carrot. 
candicans  (kan'di-kanz),  n.  [L.,  ppr.  of  can- 
dicare,  be  whitish,  < candere,  be  white:  see 
candent , candid .]  Same  as  albicans. 
candid,  a.  4.  Pure;  clear;  fair. 

Where  does  the  figment  touch  her  candid  fame? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  ix.  475. 

candidate,  n.  2.  One  who  seeks  or  is  an  aspir- 
ant for  something  other  than  office  or  prefer- 
ment: as,  a candidate  for  literary  fame;  “a 
candidate  of  heaven,”  Dryden. 

And  whether  the  happiness  of  a candidate  for  literary 
fame  be  not  subject  to  the  same  uncertainty. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  21 
3f.  A member  of  the  white-robed  body-guard 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  established  about  237 
A.  D..  by  Gordianus  the  Younger.  Blount. 
candier  (kan'di-er),  n.  One  who  candies. 
Florio. 

candil  (kan-del'),  n.  [Sp.,  a lamp,  < Ar.  qandiL 
a lamp,  < L.  candela,  a candle:  see  candle .] 
In  the  West  Indies,  a Spanish  name  of  the 
flame-colored  fish  Myripnstis  jacobus,  of  the 
family  Holocentridse.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  common  red  soldier-fish  or  squirrel-fish, 
Holocentrus  ascensionis. 

can-disk  (kan'disk),  n.  In  cotton-manuf.,  the 
revolving  plate  on  which  a sliver-can  is  placed 
as  part  of  the  coiler-motion. 
candle,  n. — Association  candle.  Same  as  German 
candle.  See  standard  kcandle.—  British  Standard 
candle.  See  standard  kcandle.—  Composite  candle, 
a candle  made  of  two  materials  of  different  fusibility,  as 
hard  stearic  acid  from  tallow  and  stearin  from  coeoanut- 
oil. — Decimal  candle.  Same  as  bougie  dicimale  (which 
see,  under  Might  standard).— Drawn  candle,  a candle 
made  by  winding  a long  wick  off  one  cylindrical  drum  to 
another,  drawing  it  through  a pan  of  melted  wax,  and 
stripping  off  the  excess  of  wax  which  adheres  to  the 
wick  by  passing  it  through  holes  of  proper  diameter  in  a 
perforated  plate.  The  process  is  applied  chiefly  to  the 
manufacture  of  lighting-tapers,  or  spills,  and  the  small 
candles  used  on  Christmas  trees,  and  for  these  stearic  acid 
or  paraffin  is  often  substituted  for  wax.— English  can- 
dle. See  standard  -kcandle. — German  standard 
candle.  See  standard  kcandle.— G reen  candle,  in 
phot.om.,  a standard  of  light  sometimes  used  in  the  com- 
parison of  dissimilar  light-sources.  It  consists  of  a stand- 
ard candle  the  rays  from  which  pass  through  a screen  of 
green  glass.— Hemispherical  candle,  a unit  of  light- 
flux  in  which  the  source  is  a standard  candle  and  the  unit 
of  solid  angle  is  the  angle  subtended  by  a hemisphere. 
The  British  hemispherical  candle  is  approximately  7.14 
lumens.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  as  the  equivalent 
of  mean  hemispherical  intensity,  in  which  case  the  mean 
radius  vector  of  the  surface  of  hemispherical  distribution 
is  meant.  See  killumination.— Iodine  candle,  a candle 
in  which  iodine  has  been  intermixed  with  the  grease  or 
paraffin,  so  that  as  the  candle  burns  the  disinfecting  vapor 
of  iodine  is  given  off.— Medicated  candle,  a candle 
made  from  combustible  material  to  which  some  substance, 


candle 

such  as  iodine  or  eucalyptus-oil,  has  been  added,  in  order 
to  evoke  disinfectant  vapor  when  the  candle  is  burned  in 
a sick-room. — Munich  candle.  See  standard  bcandle. 
— Red  candle,  a photometric  candle  screened  with  red 
glass  to  permit  an  unpractised  eye  more  readily  to  com- 
pare the  relative  intensity  of  lights.— Spherical  candle, 
a unit  of  light-flux  in  which  the  source  is  a standard  can- 
dle and  the  unit  of  solid  angle  is  the  angle  subtended  by 
a sphere.  The  British  spherical  candle  is  approximately 
14.28  lumens.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  mean  spherical  intensity , in  which  case  the  mean 
radius  vector  of  the  surface  of  spherical  distribution  is 
meant.  See  if  illumination. — Standard  candle,  a cau- 
dle used  in  photometry  as  a standard  of  illuminating 
power.  For  many  years  the  recognized  legal  standard  in 
England  and  the  United  States  has  been  the  light  of  the 
British  standard  candle,  and  in  Prussia  that  of  a standard 
candle  known  as  the  ‘union-candle’  (V ereinskerze).  In 
France  a standard  candle  called  the  ‘ star-candle  ’ ( bougie 
de  I'ttoile)  has  been  much  used  in  photometry.  The 
British  standard  candle  is  made  of  spermaceti  wax  ex- 
tracted from  crude  sperm-oil  and  having  a melting-point 
between  112°  and  115°  F.  A sufficient  quantity  of  bees- 
wax is  added  to  prevent  undue  brittleness.  The  candle  is 
made  in  a conical  mold  10  inches  long  and  .9  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom  and  .8  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
top.  The  wick  is  of  plaited  cotton  so  constructed  as  to 
supply  120  grains  of  the  melted  wax  per  hour,  under  nor- 
mal conditions  of  burning.  The  German  candle  ( Vereins- 
kerze)  is  made  of  paraffin  having  a melting-point  of  55°  C. 
it  has  a diameter  of  20  millimeters  and  is  314  millimeters 
long.  The  wick  is  of  twisted  cotton  consisting  of  25 
threads,  and  when  burning  under  normal  conditions  the 
height  of  the  flame  should  be  50  millimeters.  Another 
standard  candle,  formerly  used  in  Germany,  is  the  Munich 
candle.  It  is  a conical  candle  of  stearin,  20.5  millimeters 
in  diameter  at  the  top  and  23  millimeters  at  the  base. 
The  wick  is  made  of  50  strands.  The  normal  consump- 
tion is  from  10.2  to  10.6  grams  an  hour  and  the  normal 
flame-height  56  millimeters.  The  French  star-candle  is 
also  of  stearin,  of  which  material  it  should  burn  10  grams 
an  hour  and  have  a flame-height  of  52.4  millimeters.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  a definite  comparison  of  the  various 
standard  candles,  on  account  of  the  variable  performance 
of  these  sources  of  light.  Candles  taken  from  the  same 
package  often  differ  in  brightness  by  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  the  attempts 
of  three  well-known  observers  to  compare  the  candles 
used  in  different  countries,  hiking  the  Munich  candle  as 
a unit.  (The  data  are  from  Palaz,  “Industrial  Photo- 
metry,” p.  131.) 


Candle. 

Schilling. 

Kriiss. 

Voit. 

Munich 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

German  ( Vereinskerze) 

88.7 

97.6 

96.5 

British 

90.7 

85.8 

94.4 

For  other  standards  of  photometric  intensity,  see  -blight 
sta  ndard.  — Star-candle.  See  standard  ★ candle.  — 
Sulphur-candle,  a medicated  candle  with  the  fatty 
material  of  which  sulphur  has  been  mixed,  so  that 
as  the  candle  burns  sulphur  dioxid  is  given  off,  serv- 
ing as  an  atmospheric  disinfectant.  For  this  purpose 
cylinders  made  of  sulphur  and  charcoal  in  powder,  with 
the  addition  of  a very  little  niter,  are  also  sometimes  used, 
candle  (kan'dl),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  candled, 
ppr.  candling.  To  examine  (an  egg)  in  an  egg- 
tester  by  means  of  a lighted  candle  to  deter- 
mine its  freshness.  See  * egg-candling. 
candle-carriage  (kan'dl-kar'aj),  n.  In  pho- 
tometry, a carriage  supporting  the  standard 
caudle  or  pair  of  candles.  W.  L.  Dibdin,  Public 
Lighting,  p.  48. 

candled  (kan'dld),  p.  a.  Tested  by  means  of 
a lighted  candle:  as,  candled  eggs, 
candle-foot  (kan'dl-fut),  n.  A unit  of  illu- 
mination; the  illumination  from  one  standard 
candle  at  a distance  of  one  foot.  The  British 
candle-foot  is  about  12.2  luxes.  See  *illu- 
m motion , 1.  Also  foot-candle. 
candle-hour(kan'dl-our),  n.  Inphotom.,  auuit 
of  quantity  of  light;  the  energy  derived  in  one 
hour  from  the  total  light-flux  from  a source  of 
light  of  one  candle-power, 
candle-meter  (kan'dl-merter),  n.  A unit  of 
illumination;  the  illumination  from  a standard 
candle  at  a distance  of  one  meter.  See  *illu- 
mination,  1.  Also  called  meter-caudle. 
candlenut-oil  (kan'dl-nut-oil),  n.  A limpid 
fixed  oil  with  properties  similar  to  castor-oil, 
obtained  from  the  nuts  of  Aleurites  Molluccana 
( Euphorbiacem ),  a tree  growing  in  the  tropics. 
The  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  tie  the  nuts,  which 
contain  over  50  per  cent,  of  oil,  on  the  ends  of  sticks  and 
use  them  as  candles.  Also  known  as  eboc-oil,  artist's  oil, 
and  country-walnut  oil. 

candle-power,  n — Horizontal  candle-power,  the 

intensity  of  a source  of  light  as  determined  by  photometric 
measurements  in  the  horizontal  plane. — Mean  horizon- 
tal candle-power,  the  mean  value  of  the  radius  vector 
of  the  polar  curve  of  horizontal  distribution  of  light ; the 
avemge  value,  expressed  in  candle-power,  of  the  horizontal 
intensity  of  a source  of  light.—  Mean  spherical  candle- 
power,  the  mean  spherical  intensity  of  a source  of  light, 
expressed  in  candle-power;  the  mean  radius  vector  of  the 
surface  of  spherical  light-distribution  of  a source  of  light. 
See  bUlumination. — Spherical  candle-power.  See 
■blight  standard.  — Zonal  candle-power,  the  photo- 
metric intensity,  in  candles,  of  a source  of  light,  averaged 
for  a given  zone  upon  the  imaginary  sphere  of  which  the 
source  is  the  center ; the  zonal  light-flux  from  a sorn-ce 
divided  by  the  area  of  the  zone. 

Candler  (kan'dter),  n.  One  who  candles  (eggs). 
See  *egg-candler. 


candle-snuff  (kan'dl-snuf),  n.  The  burnt  wick 
of  a candle. 

candle-waster,  n.  2.  A small  part  of  burnt 
wick  that  comes  into  contact  with  the  melt- 
ing wax  or  tallow  of  a candle  and  causes  it  to 
run. 

candle-wick  (kan'dl-wik),  n.  [ME.  candyl- 
weke,  AS.  candelweoca.]  The  wick  of  a candle. 

Beg  my  pardon,  or  be  sure  a kindly  bullet  through  your 
skull 

Lets  in  light  and  teaches  maimers  to  what  brain  it  finds ; 
Choose  quick— 

Have  your  life  snuffed  out  or,  kneeling,  pray  me  trim  yon 
candle-wick!  Browning,  Clive,  1.  124. 

candlewood,  n.  3.  Any  resinous  wood  used 
for  torches  or  as  a substitute  for  candles. 
Candollea  (kan-do'le-a),  n.  [NL.  (Labillar- 
diiSre,  1805),  named  after  the  Swiss  botanist 
Augustin  Pyramus  de  Candolle  (1778-1841).] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging 
to  the  family  Candolleaceas,  of  which  it  is  the 
type.  See  Stylidium. 

Candolleacese  (kan-do-le-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Schonland,  1889),  < Candollea  4-  -acese.]  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants 
of  the  order  Campanulales,  typified  by  the 
genus  Candollea. 

candolleaceous  (kan-do-le-a'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  plant-family  Candolleacese. 
cane1,  n.  6.  A slender  stick  or  rod  of  some 
substance  such  as  sealing  wax,  sulphur,  glass, 
or  tobacco. 

Letters  . . . concerning  the  effects  of  a Cane  of  black 
sealing-wax,  and  a Cane  of  brimstone  in  Electrical  Ex- 
periments. Philos.  Trans.,  XL1V.  i.  27. 

African  cane,  the  pearl-millet,  Penmsetum  spicatum. 
— Maiden  cane,  a panic-grass,  Panicum  digitarioides, 
affording  good  grazing  in  wet  places  in  the  southern 
United  States.— Mutton  cane,  (a)  The  seedlings  of  the 
large  and  small  canes  which  furnish  good  pasture  and 
which  are  specially  sought  by  bears.  [Alabama.]  (!)  A 
slender  panic-grass,  Panicum  dichotomum,  a valuable 
native  forage  for  sheep  in  the  southern  United  States. — 
Ribbon-cane,  a variety  of  sugar-cane  native  to  America 
in  which  the  stems  are  striped  longitudinally  with  red 
and  purple.  — Spanlsh-cane,  the  reed  Arundo  Donex.— 
Sweet-cane.  Same  as  sweet- flag. 
cane-ash  (kan'ash),  a.  See  *asltl. 
cane-blight  (kan'blit),  n.  A disease  which 
attacks  the  canes  or  branches  of  small  fruits, 
such  as  currants  or  raspberries,  ascribed  to 
fungus  parasites. 

cane-borer  (kau'bor-er),  n.  An  insect  which 
bores  in  the  canes  of  plants. —Blackberry  cane- 
borer,  an  American  buprestid  beetle,  Agritus  ruflcollis, 
which  bores  the  canes  of  the  raspberry,  forming  swellings 
known  as  gouty-galls.  See  Agrilus , with  cut. — Rasp- 
berry cane-borer,  an  American  longicom  beetle,  Oberea 
bimaculata,  whose  larva  bores  in  the  canes  of  the  rasp- 
berry and  the  blackberry. 

Cane-brake  region,  specifically,  an  extensive  belt  in 
central  Alabama  and  extending  into  Mississippi,  formerly 
dominated  by  cane-brakes,  but  highly  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, and  especially  celebrated  for  the  production  of 
cotton.  Also  called  the  black  belt , on  account  of  the  color 
of  the  soil,  and  (also  chiefly  from  the  character  of  the  soil) 
the  prairie  region.—  Cane-brake  soil,  the  soil  of  the 
cane-brake  region,  consisting  typically  of  disintegrated 
rotten  limestone  combined  with  abundant  humus,  giving 
it  a very  black  color. 

cane-fruit  (kan'frot),  n.  A commercial  name 
for  fruits  borne  by  plants  of  the  genus  Jlubus, 
chiefly  blackberries  and  raspberries, 
cane-knife  (kan'nif),  n.  A large  knife,  with 
a wide  blade  and  a sharp  barb  or  hook  at  the 
back  of  the  blade,  used  in  cutting  sugar-cane, 
canellin  (ka-nel'in),  n.  [ canella  + -in2.']  A 
name  given  to  the  mannite  found  in  Canalla, 
alba  by  Petros  and  Roninet,  who  mistook  it 
for  a peculiar  kind  of  sugar, 
canello  (ka-nel'o),  n.  [Pg.  canelo,  piece  of  a 
horseshoe,  < canela,  canella,  cinnamon:  see 
cannel2.]  A name  at  Goa  for  the  pataca,  equal 
to  4 crusados. 

canephora  (ka-nef'o-ra),  n.  [L.]  Same  as 
canephore. 

cane-press  (kan'pres),  n.  In  sugar-manuf.,  a 
cane-mill.  See  sugar-mill. 
cane-rush  (kan'rush),  n.  In  some  American  col- 
leges, a concerted  tussle  between  two  classes 
in  which  they  struggle  for  the  retention  or 
capture  of  a cane. 

cane-rust  (kan'rust),  n.  1.  The  anthracnose 
of  blackberry  and  raspberry.  See  *anthrac- 
nose.—  2.  The  red  rust  of  blackberries,  due  to 
the  teeidial  stage  of  Puccinia  inter stitialis. 
canestrella  (kan-es-trel'a),  n.  [It.,  fern.,  < ca- 
nestrello,  m.,  dim.  of  canestro,  < L.  canistrum, 
a basket:  see  canister.]  A majolica  fruit- 
basket,  usually  with  openwork  sides. 

Canes  venatici  (ka'nez  ve-nat'i-si).  [L.]  The 
hunting  dogs  or  hounds,  Asterion  and  Cleara, 
a modern  constellation  formed  by  Hevelius 
between  Bootes  and  Ursa  Major. 


cannabin 

Canet  gun.  See  *gunl. 

canework  (kan'werk),  n.  1.  Interwoven  or 
braided  strips  of  cane  used  to  form  or  fill  in 
the  seats  or  backs  of  chairs  or  settles,  panels 
in  carriage-bodies,  etc. — 2.  In  carriage-paint- 
ing, an  imitation  of  braided  cane  painted  upon 
a carriage-panel. 

canfieldite  (kan'feld-it),  n.  [Named  after  F. 
A.  Canfield  of  Dover,  New  Jersey,  a mining 
engineer.]  A rare  sulpbid  of  tin  and  silver, 
containing  also  a small  amount  of  germanium, 
found  in  black  octahedrons  with  brilliant  me- 
tallic luster  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
can-filler  (kan'fil'er),  n.  A machine  used  for 
filling  cans,  as  with  soups  or  vegetables,  pre- 
pared paints,  etc.  The  tank  may  also  he  fixed  in  one 
position  and  the  cans  placed  on  a traveling-apron  or  con- 
veyer and  pass  under  the  tank  to  be  filled. 

cangenett,  it.  A distortion  or  misprint  of  can- 
zonet. Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2. 
cangiante  (kan-je-an'te),  a.  [It.  cangiante, 
changing  in  color.]  Changeable;  in  ceram., 
noting  a metallic  luster  of  changing  tints, 
when  viewed  from  different  points,  found  on 
old  Moorish  and  majolica  wares, 
cangue  (kang),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cangued, 
ppr.  canguing.  To  sentence  to  the  cangue. 
can-hoop  (kan'hop),  n.  An  American  shrub, 
the  smooth  winterberry.  Also  called  hoop- 
wood. 

canicide  (kan'i-sid),  n.  [NL.  “canicula,  < L. 
canis,  dog,  + -cida,  < csedere,  kill.]  A dog- 
killer. 

The  dead  dog  is  hung  by  ills  heels,  so  that  ins  nose  just 
touches  the  ground,  and  the  canicide  is  compelled  to  heap 
wheat  about  him,  till  he  is  entirely  covered. 

N.  P.  Willis,  Summer  Cruise  in  Medit.,  xli. 

canicular,  a.  2.  Relating  to  the  dog:  as,  a 
canicular  tale. 

It  is  well  if  your  friend  or  mistress  be  content  with 
these  canicular  probations. 

Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  Pop.  Fallacies. 
Canicular  cycle  or  period,  otherwise  Sothiac  or  So- 
thic  period  [tr.  Gr.  ntpiofiov,  ‘the  dog-star  period,’ 

< Xwfhs  or  the  Egyptian  name  of  tile  dog-star],  a 

cycle  recognized  in  ancient  Egypt,  equal  to  1,461  years  of 
365  days  each,  or  1,460 .1  ulian  years  of  3654  days  each, 
canin  (ka'nen ),  n.  [Tagalog canin,  food,  bread.] 
Rice  boiled  in  water,  eaten  by  the  natives  in 
place  of  bread.  [Philippine  Is.] 
canine,  «.  4.  One  of  the  sharp  teeth  which 
project  beyond  the  others  in  the  jaw  of  a fish, 
caninity  (ka-nin  ' i - ti),  n.  Canine  nature; 
a canine  trait. 

canivorous  (ka-niv'6-rus),  a.  [L.  cams,  dog,  + 
-vorus,  < vorare,  devour.]  Dog-devourinar. 

N.  E.  D. 

canjar  (kan'jiir  orkun'jar),  n.  [Also  eanjiar, 
cangiar,  cnnjur,  ciinger,  '(  Hind.  * khanjar , < Ar. 
klianjar,  a dagger.  The  Ar.  word  also  ap- 
pears in  European  use  as  handjar.]  A small 
two-edged  Arab  cutlass  or  poniard. 

The  marabout  . . . sprung  forward  with  the  bound  of  a 
tiger,  . . . and  brandished  aloft  the  cangiar , or  poniard, 
which  he  had  hidden  in  his  sleeve. 

Scott,  Talisman,  xxi. 

Canker,  n.  1.  ( b ) (2)  All  irregular  excrescence  on  the 
trunks  or  branches  of  woody  plants,  caused  by  the  peren- 
nial effort  of  the  tissues  to  overcome  an  injury.  Cankers 
may  be  originated  by  various  causes,  such  as  accidental 
wounds,  injuries  by  frost,  insects,  fungi  or  bacteria,  or 
various  combinations  of  these. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  the  woody  ex- 
crescences on  trees  are  cankers.  A canker  is  the  result  of 
repeated  frustrated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  callus  to 
heal  up  a wound.  . . . The  dead  parts,  of  course,  remain 
unthickened,  and  the  portion  in  which  the  Fungus  is  at 
work  may  for  the  time  being  grow  more  rapidly.  Such 
cankers  often  commence  in  meie  insect  punctures,  frosted 
buds,  cracks  in  the  cortex,  &c.,  into  which  a germinating 
spore  sends  its  hypha.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  577. 

(d)  A disease  of  fowls  affecting  the  mouth  and  wind- 
pipe. It  produces  ulceration  and  often  ends  in  death. — 
Apple-tree  canker,  a disease  of  the  apple-tree  which 
usually  causes  the  rupture  of  the  bark  and  the  death  of 
larger  or  smaller  areas  of  the  wood.  One  form  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fungus  Sph&ropsis  Malorum,  another  to 
Nectria  ditissima.  It  has  been  shown  that  some  cankers 
are  produced  by  bacteria.— Hemp  canker,  a de- 
structive disease  of  hemp  due  to  a species  of  Sclero- 
tinia. — Ivy  canker,  a disease  of  unknown  origin 
producing  cankerous  growths  upon  ivy  twigs,  which 
may  result  in  the  death  of  the  plant—  Larch 
canker,  a cankerous  formation  on  the  larch,  said  to  be 
due  to  the  discomycetoiis  fungus  Dasyscypha  Willkommii. 
— Oak  canker,  a disease  of  twigs  and  young  stems  of 
oak,  attributed  to  the  pyrenomycetous  fungus  Diaporthe 
Taleola.—  Plum  canker,  a disease  of  plum-trees,  said  to 
be  due  to  Nectria  ditissima. 

canker-sore  (kang'ker-sor).  n.  Aphthous 
ulcer  o£  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  angle 
between  the  lip  and  the  gum. 
cannabin,  n.  2.  A brown  liquid  alkaloid 
said  to  be  isolated  from  Indian  hemp, 
Cannabis  Indica.  It  is  hypnotic Cannabin  tan- 


cannabin 

nate,  a yellowish-gray  bitter  and  astringent  powder  of 
undetermined  composition,  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  cannabin  with  tannic  acid.  It  is  hypnotic  and 
narcotic. 

cannabinaceous  (kan^a-bi-na'shius),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  plants  of  the  hemp 
family. 

cannabindone  (kan-a-bin'don),  n.  [Appar.  < 
NL.  cannal(is)  ind(ica)  + -one.]  A red  syrup- 
like compound,  CgH]20,  obtained  from  Indian 
hemp.  It  has  a narcotic  effect. 

Cannabinine  (kan-a-bin'in),  n.  [cannabin  + 
- ine 2.]  A volatile  alkaloid  found  in  small 
quantities  in  Indian  hemp, 
cannabinol  (kan'a-bi-nol),  n.  [cannabin  + 
-ol.]  A colorless  resinous  and  very  poisonous 
compound,  C2jH2602,  found  in  Indian  hemp 
( Cannabis  Indica). 

cannabism  (kan'a-bizm),  n.  [L.  cannabUs)  + 
-ism.]  Addiction  to  the  use  of  Indian  hemp 
or  hashish. 

Cannaceae  (ka-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Link, 
1821),  < Canna  + -acese.]  A family  of  mono- 
eotyledouous  plants  of  the  order  Scitaminales, 
the  canna  family,  containing  the  single  genus 
Canna  (which  see). 

canna-disease  ( kan'a-di-zez'1' ),  n.  See  * disease. 
canned  (kand),  p.  a.  Packed  in  cans  or  tin 
boxes — Canned  goods,  articles  of  food,  chiefly  meats, 
fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  preserved  by  inclosure  in  tin 
cans  or  other  vessels,  which  are  heated  to  or  somewhat 
beyond  the  boiling-point  of  water  and  while  at  that  tem- 
perature are  sealed,  generally  by  soldering,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  vitality  of  ferment-organisms  and  excluding  air. 
The  manufacture  of  such  goods  is  now  very  extensive, 
some  7*2,000,000  cans  of  peas,  235,000,000  cans  of  tomatoes, 
204,000,000  cans  of  sweet  corn,  and  200,000,000  cans  of 
salmon  alone  being  put  up  annually  in  the  United  States. 
Called  in  Great  Britain  tinned  goods. 

cannelon  (ka-nel-on'),  n.  [F.  c.annelon,  a chan- 
neled mold  for  cheese;  Pg.  canelSes,  pi.  (see 
def.  2)  < canela,  cinnamon:  see  canneft.]  1. 
Puff-paste  baked  in  the  form  of  a cane. — 2.  A 
sort  of  cake.  See  the  extract. 

CanelOes,  8.  pi.  camions,  great  long  comfits,  with 
pieces  of  cinnamon  mixed  in  them  ; so  they  also  called 
the  pieces  of  citron  covered  with  sugar  and  some  other 
dainties  which  made  part  of  a festival. 

Lacerda,  New  Diet.  Port,  and  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  191. 

canner  (kan'er),  n.  One  who  cans  fish,  meat, 
fruit,  or  other  things  for  preservation. 
Cannibal  apple.  See  *apple. 
cannibal-bug  (kan'i-bal-bug),  n.  Any  one  of 
the  predatory  heteropterous  insects  of  the 
family  Reduviidse.  Also  called  pirate-bug  and 
assassin-bug.  Familiar  examples  are  the  ‘ cone- 
noses’  ( Conorhinus ),  and  the  ‘ kissing-bug.’ 
cannibalic  (kan-i-bal'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a cannibal ; characteristic  of  a cannibal, 
cannibality  (kan-i-bal'i-ti),  n.  Cannibalism; 
the  eating  of  human  flesh.  N.  E.  D. 

Cannon  dollar.  See  ★dollar.— Nursery  cannons,  in 
English  billiards,  caroming  by  keeping  tile  balls  together. 
Revolving  cannon.  See  machine-gun. 
cannon,  v.  U.trans.  In  loading  logs  by  steam- 
or  horse-power,  to  send  up  (a  log)  so  that  it 
swings  crosswise,  instead  of  parallel  to  the 
load. 

cannonarchy  (kan'on-ar"ki),  n.  [cannon  + 
Gr.  -apx'ia,  rule.]  Government  by  military 
force:  as,  “the  cannonarchy  of  Napoleon,” 
Mrs.  Gore.  [Rare.] 

cannoned  (kan'ond),  p.  a.  Furnished  with  or 
defended  by  cannon. 

There,  where  Gibraltar’s  cannon'd  steep 
O’erfrowns  the  wave. 

M.  Arnold , Southern  Night,  st.  6. 

Cannstatt  skull.  See  *skulP-. 

Canoe  landau.  See  Mandau.— Double  canoe,  a pecu- 
liar form  of  canoe  used  in  some  of  the  Polynesian  islands, 
consisting  of  two  canoes  connected  by  a platform.  Only 
one  of  the  canoes  is  provided  with  a sail,  while  the  other 
serves  the  purpose  of  an  outrigger. 

canoe-burial  (ka-no'ber'i-al),  n.  The  cus- 
tom of  depositing  corpses  in  canoes,  practised 
by  the  Indians  of  the  coast  of  Washington, 
canomai  (ka-no'mi),  n.  [Bisaya.]  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  a tree,  Diospyros  multi- 
flora,  belonging  to  the  ebony  family,  having 
dark,  ebony-like  heart- wood  striped  with  lighter 
bands.  The  fruit  is  used  by  the  natives  to  in- 
toxicate fish. 

canon1,  71. — Double  canon,  in  music,  a canon  with  two 
subjects  used  nearly  simultaneously. — Tnfin1t.fi  canon. 
Same  as  circular  canon  (which  see,  under  canoni). 

Canon  spring.  See  * spring . 
canon,  v.  i.  2.  To  become  narrow  and  steep- 
walled  : said  of  a valley, 
canon-finch  (kan'yon-iinch),  n.  The  south- 
western towhee,  Pipilo  fuscus  mesoleucns.  Also 
called  canon-towhee. 


canonic,  ».  2.  (a)  The  theory  of  music.  (6) 
One  who  practises  music. 

Canonical  distribution,  in  math.,  a distribution  of 
groups  of  systems,  in  statistical  mechanics,  such  that  the 
index  of  probability  of  phase  is  a linear  function  of  the 
energy. 

This  distribution,  on  account  of  its  unique  importance 
in  the  theory  of  statistical  equilibrium,  I have  ventured 
to  call  canonical.  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Statistical  Mech.,  p.  xi. 

Canonical  ensemble,  in  statistical  mechanics,  an  en- 
semble of  systems  so  distributed  that  the  index  of  prob- 
ability of  phase  is  a linear  function  of  the  energy. 

canonics  (ka-non'iks),  n.  In  theol.,  the 
study  of  the  formation  and  authority  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture. 

canonist,  n.  2.  One  who  lays  down  canons  or 
laws  for  guidance  in  the  systematic  or  scientific 
treatment  of  a subject.  Borne  Tooke. 
canonistical  (kan-o-nis 'ti-kal),  a.  Relating 
to  canonists  or  to  their  expositions  of  the 
canons. 

canon-towhee  (kan'yon-tou'/he),  n.  Same  as 
*cafton-finch. 

canon-valley  (kan'yon-vaI"i),  n.  A narrow, 
steep-walled  valley. 

Mother- Lode  (Cal.,  Ransome)  exhibits  parts  of  the  up- 
lifted and  dissected  peneplain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  it 
was  strewn  with  gravels  and  flooded  with  lavas  and  vol- 
canic conglomerates  before  uplift ; it  is  now  trenched  by 
canyon-valleys.  Science,  June  14,  1901,  p.  950. 

canoodle  (ka-no'dl),  V. ; pret.  and  pp.  ca- 
noodled, ppr.  canoodling.  [Origin  obscure.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  pet  ; fondle.  — 2.  To  paddle  (a 
canoe).  [A  punning  use.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  bill  and  coo;  spoon. 

Now  Emperor  William  wants  to  kiss  his  majesty,  the 
Sultan,  who  he  says  is  a daisy  of  moderation.  The  first 
thing  Germany  knows,  William  will  be  rushing  off  to 
canoodle  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “Assassin!" 

Daily  Newspaper. 

2.  To  go  snacks ; share  the  profits.  [Slang  in 
all  uses.] 

canoodler  (ka-nijd'ler),  n.  One  who  canoo- 
dles. [Slang.] 

canope  (ka-nop'),  n.  Same  as  *canopus%. 

Under  a block  of  stone  I came  across  a chest  containing 
canopes.  J.  de  Morgan,  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1896,  p.  602. 

canophilist  (ka-nof'i-list),  n.  [L.  cams,  dog, 
+ Gr.  QtXeiv,  love,  + -ist.]  One  who  loves 
dogs. 

A distinguished  author,  well  known  as  a canophilist. 

Lindsay,  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  I.  24. 

Canopus3  (ka-no'pus),  n.  [NL.,  also  canopos ; 
a back-formation  from  Canopicus,  Canopic : 
see  Canopic.]  In  Gr.  archseol.,  a modern  name 
for  a cinerary  jar  representing  the  human  fig- 
ure, somewhat  like  the  ancient  Egyptian  Ca- 
nopic vases. 

Canopy  Standard,  in  carriage-making,  a light  iron  or 
steel  post  with  bolts  and  nuts  on  the  lower  end  and  flat- 
turned  lugs  at  the  top.— Canopy  top,  in  carriage-mak- 
ing, a light  top  made  with  ribs  like  an  umbrella,  or  on  a 
light  frame,  and  attached  to  the  carriage-body  by  one  or 
more  iron  posts. 

canroy  (kan'roi),  m.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 
A machine  for  brushing  the  lint  from  the  sur- 
face of  cotton  cloth : used  in  calico-printing 
establishments  preparatory  to  printing.  G. 
Duerr,  Bleaching  and  Calico-printing,  p.  26. 
cant1,  n.  10.  An  oblique  line  which  cuts  off 
a corner  of  a rectangle;  an  oblique  side  of  a 
polygon ; an  oblique  plane  which  cuts  off  the 
corner  of  a cuboid;  an  oblique  face  of  a crys- 
tal; a slanting  face  of  a bank. — 11.  A sudden 
movement,  as  on  board  ship,  resulting  in  a tilt- 
ing up. — 12.  One  of  the  pieces  which  form 
the  ends  of  the  buckets  on  a water-wheel. 
cant1,  v.  f.—  Canting  motion.  See  *motion. 
cant2,  n.  6.  A canting  person. 
cant6  (kant),  n.  1.  A portion,  share,  or  divi- 
sion ; a parcel  or  bundle : as,  a cant  of  hay ; a 
cant  of  growing  grain  assigned  to  a reaper. 
[Chiefly  dialectal.] — 2.  In  civil  law,  a method 
of  partitioning  property  the  title  to  which  is 
vested  in  two  or  more  parties  in  common. 
Cant.  An  abbreviation  of  Canticles. 
cantabile,  a.  II.  n,  A piece  or  passage  of  mu- 
sic in  a flowing,  song-like  style. 

Cantabrize  (kan'ta-briz),  v.  i.  [NL.  Canta- 
br(igia),  Cambridge,  + -ize.]  To  imitate  or 
pattern  after  Cambridge  or  its  university. 
Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  IX.  vii.  § 47. 

Cantal  cheese.  See*cheeseJ. 

Cantaliver  crane.  See  ★crane2, 
cantankerate  (kan-tang'ke-rat),  v.  t.\  pret.  and 
pp.  cantankerated,  ppr.  cantankerating.  To 
make  cantankerous;  provoke  to  anger;  ‘rile.’ 

You  may  happify  your  enemies,  cantankerate  your  op- 
ponents, and  injure  your  own  cause  by  it. 

Haliburton,  Clocbmaker,  XXIV. 


cantharidated 

cantankersome  (kan-tang'ker-sum ),  a.  Can- 
tankerous. [U.  S.] 

cantaro  (kan'ta-ro),  n.  [Sp.  cantaro  = It. 
cantaro,  \ L.  cantharus,  < Gr.  navtiapoq,  a pot, 
tankard : see  can- 
tharus.] A vessel 
of  hammered  brass 
or  copper  used  in 
Spain  for  holding 
or  carrying  water. 

Cantate  Sunday. 

See  * Sunday. 
cantator  (kan ' ta- 
tor),  n.  [L.]  A male 
singer.  [Rare.] 
cantatorium  (kan- 
ta-to'ri-um),  n.;  pi. 
cantatoria  ( -a ). 

[ML  ] A Roman 
Catholic  service- 
book  including  the 
antiphons  and  the 
gradual. 

cant-board,  n.  2. 

In  carriage-making, 

aboard  upon  which  cantaro. 

are  placed  the  geo- 
metrical lines  that  govern  the  framing  and 
the  exterior  curved  surface  of  a coach  or 
other  carriage-body  of  a similar  character, 
cantem,  kantern  (kan'tem),  n.  [Belgian,  ap- 
par. from  a Picard  form  of  F.  cen  time.]  The  Bel- 
gian centime. 

canter1,  v.  i — Cantering  rhythm.  See  ’krhythm. 
canter4  (kan'ter),  n.  In  a sawmill,  a machine 
placed  over  the  carriage  and  used  to  cant  or 
roll  over  the  log  on  the  carriage  in  making  the 
first  cuts ; a canting-machine.  It  consists  of  a chain 
wound  round  a drum  or  shaft  and  carrying,  at  the  end,  a 
cant-hook  that  engages  the  log,  the  revolution  of  the  shaft 
lifting  the  chain  and  hook  and  turning  the  log. 

Canterburian  (kan-ter-bu'ri-an),  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  city  of  Canterbury  in  Eng- 
land, the  seat  of  the  Anglican  archbishop  who 
is  also  the  Primate  of  all  England. — 2.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  archiepiseopal  see  itself. 
Canterburianism  (kan-ter-bii'ri-an-izm),  it. 
[Canterburian  + -ism. ] The  Higli-churchism 
of  England  during  the  seventeenth  century  as 
represented  by  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

The  Canterburianism  of  the  times  of  Charles  the  First 
did  that  hapless  monarch  much  harm. 

Hugh  Miller,  First  Impressions,  xx. 

Canterbury  tale.  See  +talei. 
canteroy  (kan'te-roi),  n.  [In  Mysore  Kanthiravi 
hun , named  from  Kanthiravd  Raya,  ‘the  lion- 
voiced  king/  who  reigned  in  Mysore  from  1638 
to  1659  (Skt . kantJrirava,  lion,  < kant  ha,  throat, 
+ rava,  noise).]  A name  in  Mysore  for  an 
Indian  gold  coin,  the  sultani  fanam. 
canthal  (kan'thal),  a.  [Gr.  icavOoc , the  angle  of 
the  eye,  + -all.]  1.  Of  or  relating  to  a can- 
thus, in  any  use  of  that 
word. 

A black  canthal  and  tem- 
poral streak  [is]  sometimes 
present. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903, 

[p.  126. 

Canthal  scale,  canthal  r 
shield,  a scale  covering  or  ly-  t-+i 
ing  on  the  canthus  rostralis,  J 
that  angular  part  of  a reptile  s 
head  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
eye  and  between  the  top  and 
side  of  the  head.  The  rela- 
tions of  this  scale  or  scales  are 
much  used  in  giving  the  char- 
acters of  reptiles. 

cantharene  (kan'tha- 
ren),  n.  [canthar(ic)  + 

-ene.]  Dihydro-orthox- 
ylene, C6H6(CH,)2.  It 
is  obtained  by  heating 
cantharic  acid  with 
lime.  It  has  an  odor  like  that  of  turpentine 
and  camphor  and  boils  at  135°  C. 
cantharic  (kan-thar'ik),  a.  [canthar(is)  + -ic.  ] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  cantharidin.— 
Cantharic  acid,  a crystalline,  monobasic  acid,  C,o  H ]eO,, 
obtained  by  treating  cantharidin  with  hydriodic  acid.  It 
melts  at  278°  C. 

Cantbaridal  collodion.  See  ★ collodion . 
cantharidate  (kan-thar'i-dat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  cantharidated,  ppr.  cantharidating.  [can- 
tliarid  + -afe2.]  To  treat  or  impregnate  with 
eantharides  or  any  of  its  preparations, 
cantharidated  (kan-thar'i-da-ted),  p.  a.  Con- 
taining eantharides. 


Scutellation  of  Top  of  Head 
of  Anolis. 

a,  rostral : b . canthus  rostra- 
lis; c.  superciliaries ; supra- 
ocular disk;  e.  occipital;  /, 
supraorbital  semicircle. 


eantharidism 

cantharidism  (kan-thar'i-dizm),  n.  [ eanthar - 
id  + -ism.]  A state  induced  by  the  use  of 
cantharides  in  poisonous  amount,  the  chief 
symptoms  of  which  are  strangury  and  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  in  the  urine, 
cantharidize  (kan-thar'i-dlz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  cantharidized,  ppr.  cantharidizing.  [ can - 
tharid  + -ize.]  To  treat  with  cantharides. 
cantharoid  (kau'tha-roid),  a.  Resembling  a 
cantharus,  or  large  two-handled  cup:  said  of 
Greek  vases.  See  cantharus,  1. 
cantharophilous  (kan-tha-rof'i-lus),  a.  [Gr. 
KavOapoc,  beetle  (see  Cantharis),  + 0t/tof,  loving.] 
In  hot.,  pollinated,  or  having  the  flowers  pol- 
linated, by  beetles. 

cantharus,  n.  5.  A ehandelierused  in  churches, 
described  as  a disk  of  metal  having  candles 
fixed  upon  it. 

canthectomy  (kan-thek'to-mi),  n.  [Gr.  mvdor, 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  + inTopri,  excision.]  In 
8urg.,  excision  of  a portion  of  the  canthus  of 
the  eye. 

Cantherines  (kan-the-ri'nez),  n.  [NL.,  prop. 
Canthorhinus,  < Gr.  i cavduv  (?),  pack-ass,  or 
axavOa  (?),  spine,  + pif  (piv-),  nose.]  A genus 
of  file-fishes  of  the  family  Monacanthidse, 
found  in  the  tropical  seas,  distinguished  by 
the  smooth  dorsal  spine.  C.  sandwichensis  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  the  typical  species, 
cantholysis  (kan-thol'i-sis),  n.  [NT/.,  < Gr. 
mv6oc,  the  corner  of  the  eye,  + Matf,  dissolu- 
tion.] An  operation  for  division  of  the  can- 
thus. 

canthorrhaphy  (kan-thor'a-fi),  n.  [Gr.  kov86c, 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  + patpr/,  sewing,  stitch- 
ing.] The  stitching  together  of  the  two  edges 
of  the  divided  canthus  of  the  eye. 
canthotomy  (kan-thot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  mv66(, 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  -f-  -ropia,  < rapeiv,  cut.] 
In  surg.,  division  of  either  canthus  of  the  eye. 
Canthus  rostralls,  the  angular  portion  of  the  head  of  a 
reptile  in  front  of  the  eye  and  between  the  top  and  side 
of  the  head. 

canticle,  »■  5.  Any  song  or  hymn,  properly 

one  that  is  brief  and  simple, 
cantico,  canticoy,  n.  See  kantikoy. 
canting,  p.  a.  3.  Of  the  nature  of  professional 
cant  or  jargon : used  by  or  peculiar  to  a par- 
ticular class,  profession,  or  subject:  as,  cant- 
ing terms;  canting  language Canting  coat,  (b) 

A term  opprobriously  applied  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  Geneva  gown  worn  by  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
others. 

canting  (kan'ting),  n.  [ cant 2,  v.,  + -ing 2.] 
1.  The  act  of  speaking  in  a whining  tone:  an 
apparently  insincere  use  of  religious  or  pious 
phraseology. — 2.  The  use  of  the  terms  or  phra- 
seology of  a particular  class,  as  of  beggars, 
thieves,  gipsies,  tramps,  etc.,  or  of  a particu- 
lar profession  or  subject.  — 3.  Sale  by  auctiou. 
canting-machine  (kan'ting-ma-shen'1'),  n. 
Same  as  * canter1. 

Cantiont,  n.  2.  Incantation ; a magic  spell. 

The  Arcane  Caution  . . . harps  much  upon  this  Point. 

Cudworth,  In  tell.  Syst.,  I.  349. 

cantline  (kant'lin),  n.  Naut.,  the  space  be- 
tween the  sides  or  ends  of  barrels  when  they 
are  stowed  side  by  side.  Should  the  bilge  of  one 
barrel  be  stowed  so  that  it  rests  in  the  cantline  of  two 
other  barrels,  it  would  be  said  to  be  stowed  bilge  and 
cantline.  Also  called  cutline. 

canton1,  n.  6.  In  arch.,  a thickened  or  em- 
phasized corner  of  a building,  as  where  two 
pilasters  are  set  one  on  each  side  of  the  ex- 
treme angle.  See  cantoned  (with  cut). 
canton1,  v.  I.  tram.  3.  In  her.,  to  furnish 
with  a canton,  or  furnish  a canton  with : as,  a 
cross  argent  cantoned  with  four  scallop-shells. 

II.  intrans.  To  quarter  one’s  self  in  a tem- 
porary hut  or  cantonment, 
cantonalism  (kan'ton-al-izm),  n.  [ cantonal  + 
-ism.]  The  cantonal  system  of  administrative 
government.  See  canton 1,  n .,  3. 

Canton  china.  See  +china. 

Cantonese  (kan-ton-es'),  «•  and  n.  I.  a . Of 
or  pertaining  to  Canton. 

II.  n.  1.  A native  of  Canton. — 2.  The 
Chinese  dialect  of  Canton.— 3.  A person  who 
speaks  the  Cantonese  dialect, 
cantonist  (kan'ton-ist),  n.  A child  born  in  a 
Russian  military"  cantonment.  N.  E.  D. 

The  so-called  military  cantonists,  who  supply  a yearly 
contingent  of  recruits.  Fraser's  Mag.,  L.  481. 

cantonment,  n.  3.  The  placing  of  troops  in 
temporary  quarters. 

Canton’s  phosphorus.  See  * 'phosphorus . 
cantor,  n.  2.  Specifically,  in  Germany,  the 
music-master  in  a choir-school  or  similar  insti- 


tution, or  the  kapellmeister  of  a church.  See 

kapellmeister. 

Cantorian  (kan-to'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Dr.  Georg  Cantor,  mathematical  professor  in 
the  University  of  Halle-on-the-Saale.— Can- 
torian ordinal  number,  one  of  a collection  of  designa- 
tions which  distinguish  individually  all  the  positions  of 
members  in  each  Cantorian  series,  the  first  number  desig- 
nating the  first  position  both  between  all  the  numbers  and 
all  the  positions  and  between  any  part  of  the  numbers  and 
the  positions  designated  by  them.  The  first  class  of  Can- 
torian ordinals  consists  of  those  numbers  of  the  series 
which  are  not  preceded  by  innumerable  others.  The 
second  class  is  composed  of  those  numbers  of  the  series 
only  each  of  which  is  preceded  by  a denumeral  collection 
of  others.— Cantorian  series,  a series  of  objects,  called 
its  members,  so  arranged  that  every  part  of  the  series  has 
a first  member : called  by  Cantor  himself  a well-ordered 
collection  ( wohlgeordnete  Menge). 

cant-purchase  (kant'per'chas),  n.  Naut.,  a 
tackle  having  one  of  its  blocks  secured  to  the 
masthead  and  the  other  to  the  hook  in  the 
blubber  of  a dead  whale  alongside : used  for 
turning  the  whale  over  while  it  is  being  stripped 
or  flensed. 

cant-rail,  n.  4.  The  top  rail  of  a coach-  or  other 
heavy  carriage-body.  The  outer  side  determines  the 
curve  lengthwise,  and  by  it  the  turn-under  of  the  standing 
pillars  and  all  other  curves  of  the  body  are  defined. 

cant-splice  (kant'splls),  n.  Same  as  cont- 
splice. 

Cantuar.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Can - 
tuarensis , 1 of  Canterbury  * : used,  for  example, 
in  the  abbreviated  signature  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

cantuta  (kan-to'ta),  n.  [Also  kantuta.  Peru- 
vian (Quichua  and  Aymara).]  A flowering 
shrub,  Kantuta  buxifolia,  from  the  high  plateaus 
of  southern  Peru  and  Bolivia,  where  it  grows  in 
clusters  in  altitudes  not  exceeding  13,000  feet. 
There  are  red,  scarlet,  yellow,  and  white  varieties.  The 
flower  isoften  represented  on  ancient  pottery  and  textiles. 

cant- window  (kant'win^do),  n.  A projecting 
bay-  or  oriel- window  the  sides  of  which  are 
canted,  that  is,  sloped  with  relation  to  the  main 
wall. 

cannn,  n.  Same  as  kanun. 
canvas,  n.}  1.  ( c ) In  cricket , a sheet  of  white 
canvas  stretched  on  the  boundary  as  a back- 
ground behind  the  bowler,  to  aid  the  batsman 
in  seeing  the  ball.  [Colloq.] — 4.  A painting 
executed  on  canvas. 

A much  damaged  canvas  of  this  subject  in  the  Wallace 
collection,  at  Hertford  House,  may  be  the  larger  of  these. 

Claude  Phillips,  in  Portfolio,  N.  S.,  XXV.  99. 
5.  Words  written  to  an  air  without  reference 
to  the  sense,  simply  to  indicate  to  the  poet  or 
song- writer  the  measure  of  the  verses  he  is  to 
supply-  [Chiefly  French.]— Roofing-canvas,  a 

thick,  heavy  duck  used  to  cover  the  roofs  of  street-cars, 
the  decks  of  steamboats,  etc.  It  is  nailed  down  on  thick 
fresh  paint  and  is  given  several  coats  of  paint  to  make  it 
water-tight. — Willesden  canvas,  a compact  waterproof 
and  rot-proof  canvas  prepared  by  passing  ordinary  canvas 
through  a bath  of  Schweitzer’s  reagent  and  then  drying  it. 
It  is  of  a green  color. 

caoutchouc,  n.  Products  more  or  less  resembling 
caoutchouc  are  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  vul- 
canizing process  to  colza  and  other  oils,  and  are  employed 
to  mix  with  or  partly  replace  real  india-rubber.  A sub- 
stance which  seems  to  be  identical  with  natural  caout- 
chouc has  been  obtained  in  the  scientific  laboratory  by 
polymerization  of  isoprene,  a hydrocarbon  derived  from 
turpentine ; but  the  process  has  not  become  commercially 
practical.— Caoutchouc  naphtha,  a mixture  of  liquid 
hydrocarbons  obtained  by  subjecting  india-rubber  to 
destructive  distillation. 

caoutchouc-oil  (ko'ehuk-oil),  n.  A mixture 
of  hydrocarbons  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  caoutchouc,  and  consisting  of 
isoprene  (C5H8),  kautschin  (C10H16),  and 
hevene  (CgHg). 

Cap l,  n.r  2.  (a)  (2)  The  calyptra  of  a moss,  (m)  A cover 
of  leather  or  other  material  for  the  lens  of  a camera  to 
exclude  light  and  dust.  If  a shutter  is  not  used,  the  ex- 
posure is  usually  made  by  removing  and  replacing  the 
cap.  (n)  In  carriage-trimming , a funnel-shaped  leather 
pocket  used  to  cover  the  lower  ends  of  carriage-bows  and 
the  ends  of  the  bow-irons,  (o)  In  arch.  : (1)  Same  as  cap- 
ital: in  common  use  among  masons.  (2)  A coping  or 
other  finish  of  the  top  of  a post  or  pier  or  wall,  especially 
anything  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  vertical  faces. 
Hence  — (3)  The  horizontal  molding  finishing  at  the  top 
a window-trim,  door-trim  or  architrave.  (4)  The  upper- 
most member  of  a hand-rail,  as  in  a balustrade  or  the 
like;  that  part  of  a hand-rail  which  is  molded  to  allow 
the  hand  to  grasp  it.  (p)  One  of  the  white  spots  which 
appear  at  the  poles  of  Mars  and  increase  and  decrease  with 
the  changes  of  the  planet’s  seasons,  (q)  In  stea  m-skidding, 
a cone  of  sheet-iron  or  steel,  with  a hole  in  the  end 
through  which  a chain  passes,  which  is  fitted  over  the 
end  of  a log  before  snaking  it,  to  prevent  it  from  catch- 
ing on  stumps,  roots,  or  other  obstacles,  (r)  In  mining, 
a horizontal  timber  resting  on  a prop  or  on  one  or  more 
legs,  used  to  support  the  roof.— Cap  and  bells,  (a)  A 
head-dress  consisting  of  a cap  set  with  bells,  worn  by 
court  fools  in  the  middle  ages.  (6)  Same  as  marotte. — 
Cap  and  gown,  the  cap  (mortar-board)  and  scholastic 
gown  worn  by  students  in  English  and  some  American 
universities  and  colleges ; hence,  a scholar  or  professional 
man.— If  the  cap  fits,  if  the  remark  applies.— Invisible 


Capernaitical 

cap,  a cap  the  wearing  of  which  is  supposed  to  render 
one  invisible.— Nuclear  cap.  In  neurol.,  a mass  of 
staining-substance  found  on  one  side  of  the  nucleus  in 
nerve-cells.— Pitch  cap,  a firm  pitch  plaster  applied  to 
the  scalp  until  it  is  set,  and  then  quickly  torn  off  : used 
formerly  as  a rapid  depilatory.— Polar  cap  Of  cold  air, 
the  mass  of  cold  air  which  covers  the  north  or  the  south 
polar  region  of  the  earth,  flowing  equator-ward  into  the 
westerly  currents  and  combining  with  them  to  make  the 
general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere. — Polar  cap  Of 
Mars.  See  *capi,  2 (p).—  To  put  on  one’s  thinking 
(or  considering)  cap,  to  pause  and  consider  carefully 
before  deciding  or  acting. 

Cap1,  V.  t.— To  cap  all,  to  crown  all  ; in  addition  to 
everything  else. —To  cap  the  hocks,  so  to  injure  the 
hocks  of  a horse  as  to  cause  the  formation  of  swellings 
over  their  prominences  behind. 
cap2,  n. — To  kiss  caps  with,  to  drink  out  of  the  same 
cup  or  bowl  with.  (Scotch.  | 

capacitance  (ka-pas'i-tans),  n.  [ capacity ) 

+ -ance.]  In  elect.,  a term  proposed  for  capa- 
city reactance.  See  capacity  of  a conductor  and 
* reactance . 

capacity,  n.  7.  The  ability  of  a stream  to 
transport  land-waste,  measured  by  the  quan- 
tity carried  past  a given  point  in  a given  time. 

— Atomic  capacity.  See  ★ atomic . — Calorific  capa- 
city. See  ^calorific. — Capacity  for  vapor.  S ee+vapor. 

— Capacity  ratio,  ratio  of  volume;  ratio  of  cubic  con- 
tents : used  in  referring  to  the  relative  volume  of  engine- 
cylinders.— Capillary  storage  capacity.  See  -kstor- 
aye.— Dynamical  capacity.  See  +dynavncal.— Evap- 
orative capacity.  See  -kcvaporative .—  Testamentary 
capacity,  legal  ability  to  make  a valid  will. 

cap-bar  (kap'bar),  n.  In  cotton-spinning,  an 
attachment  to  a drawing-frame  for  supporting 
the  bearings  of  draft-rolls, 
cap-cell  (kap'sel),  it.  See  *cell. 
cap-cloud  (kap'kloud),  n.  A smooth  white 
cloud  surmounting  the  summit  of  a mountain ; 
a cloud-cap. 

cape-,  n.  3.  A Cape  diamond Cape  artichoke- 

flower,  Leucadendron  Cinaroides.  See  Leucadendron. 

—Cape  bar,  bass,  boys,  box,  cart,  cotton,  cowslip, 
honeysuckle.  See  *bar l,  etc.— Cape  diamonds,  dia- 
monds from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (South  Africa) : dis- 
tinguished elliptically  as  Cape,  fine  Cape,  silver  Cape.— 
Cape  Girardeau  sandstone.  See  ^sandstone.—  Cape 
gum,  hansom,  harness.  See  *<jum2,  etc. 
capeador  (ka  " pa-a-dor'),  n.  [Sp.,  icapear, 
<capa,  cape:  see  cape1.]  In  bull-fights,  the 
person  who  excites  the  bull  and  distracts  his 
attention  by  using  a red  cape, 
cape-chisel  (kap'chiz"el),  ft.  [ *cape  for  chape 
+ chisel.]  A narrow  cold-chisel ; a narrow 
chisel  used  for  cutting  grooves  or  slots  in 
metal. 

cape-cloud  (kap'kloud),  n.  A stationary  cloud 
or  cloud-mass  above  a cape  or  promontory,  at 
the  summit  of  a standing  wave  of  air  pushed 
up  by  the  resistance  of  the  cape  to  the  wind  ; 
specifically  [cap.],  the  cloud-bank  around  the 
Cape  of  Agulhas  at  the  southern  end  of  Africa, 
cajfe-hen  (kap'hen),  n.  A name  given  by 
sailors  to  the  giant  fulmar,  Ossifraga  gigantea, 
and  to  the  great  southern  skua,  Megalestris 
antarctieus. 

capellone  (ka-pel-lo'ne),  n.  [It.  dial.,  < ca- 
pello,  < L.  capillus,  hair.]  A silver  coin  of  Mo- 
dena, equal  to  6 soldi  or  8 denarii, 
capelocracy  (kap-e-lok'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  m~if/ or, 
atradesman,  huckster, chapman,  + -up  aria, <,  spa- 
rely, rule.]  The  shopkeeping  class  or  their  in- 
terests. Buhner. 

cape-net  (kap'net),  n.  [cape1  + net1.]  A kind 
of  netting  similar  to  bobbinet, 
caper -berry  ( ka'per-ber'i),  ft.  The  fruit  of  the 
common  caper-bush,  Capparis  spinosa,  or  of  an 
African  species,  C.  decidua:  sometimes  used 
like  capers. 

caperer,  n.  2.  The  caddis-fly:  so  named  from 
its  dancing  flight. 

caperidin  (ka-per'i-din),  n.  [ caper(ata ) (see 
def.)  4-  -id  + -iti2.]  A crystalline  neutral 
compound,  Co4H40O2,  obtained  from  the  lichen 
Parmelia  caperata.  It  melts  at  262°  C. 
caperin  (ka'pe-rin),  n.  [caper(ata)  + -in2.]  A 
crystalline  compound,  C3eH60O3,  found  in  the 
lichen  Parmelia  caperata.  It  melts  at  243°  C. 
Capernaism  (ka-per'na-izm),  n.  The  material- 
istic doctrine  of  transubstantiation  held  by  the 
Capernaites.  Also  Capharnaism. 

Capernaite  (ka-per'na-it),  k.  [NL.  *Caperna- 
ites,  < L.  Capernaum,  Gr.  Kaijiapraovp.]  1.  An 
inhabitant  of  Capernaum. — 2.  A designa- 
tion applied  figuratively,  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  to  those  who,  from  John 
vi.  52,  59.  held  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstanti- 
ation in  its  gross  form.  Also  Capharnaite. 
Capernaitic  (ka-per-na-it'ik),  a.  Character- 
ized by  materialistic  conceptions  like  those  of 
the  Capernaites. 

Capernaitical  (ka-per-na-it'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
Capernaitic. 


Capernaitically 

Capernaitically  (ka  - per  - na  - it'i  - kal  - i),  adv. 
After  the  manner  of  the  Capernaites. 

caper-tree,  n — Florida  caper-tree,  Capparis  Ja- 
maicensis,  a shrub  or  small  tree  of  peninsular  Florida 
and  the  Keys,  ranging  to  Jamaica. 

cap-fungus  (kap'fung"gus),  n.  A fungus  hav- 
ing an  expanded  pileus  or  cap  at  the  apex  of 
the  stipe  or  stem,  as  an  agaric  or  mushroom. 

Capharnaitic  (ka-far-na-it'ik),  a.  Same  as 
*Capernaitic. 

Capias  ad  audiendum  judicium,  a writ  to  bring  a pris- 
oner  to  judgment  after  conviction  of  a misdemeanor,  if  he 
is  not  in  court  when  called.— Capias  ad  testificandum, 
a writ  to  compel  the  attendance  of  a witness  who  has  re- 
fused or  neglected  to  obey  a subpoena. — Capias  utlaga- 
tum,  in  old  Eng.  law,  a writ  to  arrest  an  outlaw  : when 
general  it  directs  the  outlaw  to  be  brought  to  court  on  a 
general  return-day ; when  special  it  directs,  in  addition  to 
the  arrest,  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  outlaw,  and 
the  summoning  of  a jury  to  assess  its  value.  Bouvier, 
Law  Diet. 

capilla  mayor  (ka-pel'ya  ma-yor').  [Sp., 
larger  chapel.]  In  Spanish  churches,  a sec- 
ondary choir,  or  else  the  eastward  part  of  the 


choir,  separated  from  the  western  part  usually 
by  the  whole  width  of  the  transept,  which  is 
left  open.  Ill  no  other  land  is  this  feature  common. 
The  high  altar  stands  in  the  capilla  mayor,  which  is  raised 
by  steps  above  the  aisles,  while  the  choir  proper  remains 
on  their  level,  as  at  Barcelona,  Avila,  and  Leon.  Also 
called  back-choir. 

capillaritis  (kap''/i-la-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
capillaris  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  capil- 
lary vessels. 

capillarity,  n — constant  of  capillarity.  .See 
capillary  ^constant.— Laplace’s  theory  of  capillarity, 

a mathematical  theory  of  surface-tension  based  upon  the 
assumption  of  molecular  attraction,  very  intense  at  small 
distances,  but  diminishing  rapidly  as  the  distance  in- 
creases. At  a certain  distance,  called  the  range  of  mo- 
lecular attraction,  it  becomes  negligible.  Laplace’s  work 
forms  the  basis  of  nearly  all  modern  theories. 

Capillary  analysis.  See  kanalysis . — Capillary  circu- 
lation, the  passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  from 
the  arteries  to  the  veins  during  which  it  gives  up  its  oxy- 
gen to  the  tissues  and  takes  from  them  the  waste  prod- 
ucts.—Capilla^  depression  of  the  barometer.  See 
kbarometer.  — Capillary  dimple.  See  kdimple.  — 
Capillary  lake,  the  entire  mass  of  blood  contained 
within  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  body. — Capillary 
nsevus,  pulse,  etc.  See  knsevus,  kpulsei,  etc. 

capilliculture  (ka-pil'i-kul-tur),  n.  [L.  capil- 
lus , hair,  4-  cultura , culture.]  ’ Methodical  care 
of  the  hair. 

capischol  ( kap'i-skol),  n.  Same  as  *capischolus. 
capischolus  (ka-pis'ko-lus),  n.  [ML.,  also 
capiscolus , a popular  form  of  caput  scholse,  head 
of  the  school.]  A precentor  or  kapellmeister. 
Also  capiscolus. 

capital3,  n—  Lotus  capital  or  column,  in  Egypt, 
arch.,  a capital  or  column  the  form  or  decoration  of  which 
is  suggested  by  the  blue  lotus  of  the  Nile.  There  are  two 
common  types,  the  open  or  bell-shaped  and  the  closed  or 
bud-shaped.  See  lotus,  3. 

In  1885  Marcel  Dieulafoy  made  the  first  systematic  ef- 
fort to  connect  the  volutes  of  the  Egyptian  lotus  capitals 
with  the  volutes  of  the  Greek  Ionic. 

Goodyear,  Grammar  of  the  Lotus,  p.  72. 

Syrian  capital,  a corbeled  capital  of  one  of  the  fonns 
used  in  Syria  during  the  fourth  century  and  later.  11.  C. 
Butler,  Arch,  and  Other  Arts,  p.  29. — Tuscan  capital,  a 
capital  of  the  Tuscan  order  (which  see), 
capitan  (kap-i-tan'),  n.  [Sp. : see  captain.'] 
1.  A leader;  a captain.— 2.  Same  as  capi- 
taine. 

capitate  (kap'i-tat),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  capi- 
tated, ppr.  capitating.  [See  capitate,  a.]  To 
put  a head  upon ; specifically,  in  math.,  to 
prefix  to  (a  symbol)  a number  not  less  than  the 
highest  digit  contained  in  it : thus  12  may  he 
capitated  into  212. 

Capitelliformia  (kap//i-tel-i-f6r'mi-&),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < L.  capitellum,  a capital  (in  architec- 
ture), + forma,  form.]  A suborder  of  Poly- 
c/ueta.  They  have  a conical  prestomium,  without  pre- 
stomial  processes,  hut  with  a pair  of  large  retractile 


ciliated  organs,  no  cirri,  buccal  region  eversible,  pharynx 
not  armed,  and  setae  unjointed.  They  are  blood-red  bur- 
rowing worms. 

Capitolina  (kap-i-to-li'na),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Same  as 

Capitolina  games. 

capitoul  (ka-pi-tol'),  n.  [Pr.]  The  head  or 
chief  of  the  Fdlibres  in  the  south  of  France, 
capitular,  a — vicar  capitular.  See  *incar. 
capituluill,  n.  6.  In  actinians,  the  upper  part 
of  the  column  as  distinguished  from  the  scapus. 
cap-jewel  (kap/jo//el),  n.  Same  as  end-stone. 
Capnodium  (kap-no'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  allud- 
ing to  the  color,  < Gr.  saicvoidijc,  smoky,  < Kim- 
v6c,  smoke.]  A genus  of  fungi  proposed  by 
Montague,  apparently  not  distinct  from  Apio- 
sporium. 

Capnoides  (kap-no-!'dez),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson, 
1763,  adopted  from  Tournefort,,  1700),  < Gr. 
sat rvog,  smoke,  the  name  applied  by  Theo- 
phrastus and  Dioscorides  to  the  fumitory  plant 
on  account  of  its  sooty  odor,  + eldoc,  form.]  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family 
Papaveracese.  See  Corydalis. 
caporal  (ka-po-ral'),  n.  [Sp.  and  F. : see  cor- 
poral’2.]  1.  A chief;  a leader. — 2.  An  over- 

seer; one  who  has  charge  of  a cattle-ranch. 
[Mexico.] — 3.  A brand  of  tobacco  (alluding 
perhaps  to  lepetit  caporal,  “the  little  corporal,” 
a nickname  of  Napoleon):  often  qualified  as 
sweet  caporal. 

Couldn’t  find  a bit  of  tobacco  fit  to  smoke -till  we  came 
to  Strasburg,  where  I got  some  Caporal. 

Thackeray,  Pendennis,  II.  xxxi. 

capote,  n.  3.  A small  bonnet,  shaped  some- 
what like  a nightcap. 

capotement  (ka-pot'ment),  n.  [F.  *capote- 
merit,  < capoter , upset.]  A splashing  sound 
sometimes  heard  in  eases  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach. 

capped  (kapt),  p.  a.  Having  a cap;  covered 
with  a cap. — Capped  elbow,  in  vet.  surg.,  a swelling 
composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  occurring  at  the  point  of  the 
elbow.  It  is  caused  by  repeated  injuries  from  lying  on 
hard  floors  or  with  the  front  feet  doubled  under  the  body. 
See  kshoe-boil.—  Capped  hock,  a swelling  at  the  point 
of  the  hock,  due  to  injury.— Capped  knee,  in  vet.  surg., 
an  abnormal  condition  of  the  knee  following  an  injury. 
It  consists  of  a swelling  due  first  to  a collection  of  in- 
flammatory serum  under  the  skin,  and  later  to  fibrous 
tissue  formation.—  Capped  nut.  See  knut..—  Capped 
shot  or  shell,  a projectile  to  the  point  of  which  a short 
cylindrical  piece  of  soft  steel  is  fastened,  to  facilitate 
penetration  of  armor. 

cappelenite  (ka-pel'e-nlt),  n.  [Named  after 
] ).  Cappelen  of  Holden,  Norway.]  A boro- 
silicate  of  yttrium  and  barium  occurring  in 
greenish-brown  hexagonal  crystals:  found  in 
Norway. 

capper1,  «.  3.  The  workman  who  takes  the 
filled  molds  away  from  a brick-machine, 
capping  (kap'ing),  n.  1.  A cover  used  to 
finish orprotect  anything;  in  building, acoping. 

— 2.  In  mining,  the  rock  between  a vein  of  ore 
and  the  overlying  soil. — 3.  lngeol.,  the  upper- 
most formation  of  an  area,  usually  a more 
resistant  stratum  than  those  immediately 
underlying:  sometimes  used  also  to  designate 
the  Quaternary  covering  of  drift  or  alluvium. 

The  gravel  capping  of  the  Navesink  Highlands,  with  a 
maximum  altitude  of  about  300  feet,  is  to  be  correlated 
with  that  of  the  other  localities  mentioned. 

B.  D.  Salisbury , Geol.  Surv.  of  New  Jersey,  1893,  p.  40. 

Caprellidea  (ka-pre-lid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Caprella  + -id-ea.]  A tribe  of  amphipodous 
crustaceans  having  the  maxillipeds  elongated 
and  palpiform  and  the  abdomen  obsolete. 
Capri  blue,  green,  etc.  See  *blue,  *green,  etc. 
Capricorn,  ».  3.  [(.  c.]  A member  of  the 
coleopterous  family  Cerambycidse. 

II.  a.  [(.  e.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  coleop- 
terous family  Cerambycidse. 
caprilic  (ka-pril'ik),  a.  [ capr(ic ) + -il  + 4c.] 
Derived  from  a like  source  with  capric  acid. 

— Caprilic  acid,  a colorless,  crystalline  compound,  CIi3 
(CH2)6COOH,  found,  in  combination  with  glycerol,  in 
butter,  cocoanut-oil,  Limburgcr  cheese,  and  fusel-oil.  It 
melts  at  17°  C.  and  boils  at  237°  C.  Also  called  octoic  acid. 

Caprimulgi  (kap-ri-mul'ji),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Caprimulgus.]  The  goatsuckers  considered  as 
a superfamily  or  suborder. 

Caprina  limestone.  See  * limestone . 

Capriola  (ka-pri'o-la),».  [NL.  (Adanson,  1763), 
a name  among  early  botanical  writers  for  Ber- 
muda grass,  < L.  caper,  goat;  of.  capriole.]  A 
genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging 
to  the  family  Poacese.  See  Cynodon. 
Caprodon  (kap'ro-don),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  tcd-poc, 
boar,  + Move  ( odovr -),  tooth.]  A genus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Serranidte,  found 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


capsule 


Cafiriola  Dactylon. 


a , top  of  a plant,  showing  the  digitate  spikes  ; b,  a single  flower; 
c,  longitudinal  section  through  a portion  of  a spike,  enlarged;  d, 
exterior  view  of  a portion  of  a spike,  enlarged.  (Drawn  from  Eng- 
ler  and  Prantl’s  “ Pflanzenfamilien.”) 


Caproidea  (ka-pro-id'e-S),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
nairpoc;,  a sea-fish,  + -oidea.]  A group  of  fishes 
containing  a single  family,  Antigonidee.  They 
are  probably  related  to  the  chaetodonts,  but  their  affinities 
are  somewhat  uncertain.  Also  called  Caproidse,  or  boar- 
fishes. 

Caprotina  limestone.  See  * limestone . 
caproylamine  (kap"ro-il-am'in),  n.  [ caprotf  c ) 
+ -yl  + amine.]  Same  as  *liexylamine. 
caprylene  (kap'ri-len),  n.  [ capr(ic ) + -yl  + 
-ene.]  Same  as  octylcne  or  *octene. 
caps.  An  abbreviation  of  capitals. 
capsacutin  (kap-sa-ku'tin),  n.  [caps(icum)  + 
acute  + -in2.]  A crystalline,  neutral  compound, 
C35H54O4N3,  extracted  from  Capsicum  annuiim, 
or  Spanish  pepper.  It  has  a very  sharp  taste, 
capsaicin  (kap -sa'i-sin),  n.  The  crystalline, 
active  principle  (C18H27NO3)  of  Spanish  and 
Cayenne  popper  (Capsicum  annuum  and  C.  min- 
imum). 

capsitis  (kap-si'tis),  n.  [caps(ule)  + -itis.]  In- 
flammation of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye. 

capsizal  (kap-slz'al),  ».  [capsize  + -aP .]  The 
act  or  the  fact  of  capsizing ; overturning ; an 
upset ; a capsize. 

capsize,  v.  i.  2.  See  the  extract. 

Sometimes  a wine  will  “capsize" : the  alcohol  and  the 
acid  disappear  and  what  was  wine  becomes  an  insipid 
undrinkable  liquid.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  603. 

capsomania  (kap-so-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  naipa,  a 
box  (taken  for  an  ovary  or  pistil).  + pavia, 
mania.]  In  hot.,  an  abnormal  multiplication 
of  pistils. 

cap-spinning  (kap'spin,/ing),  v.  A method  of 
spinning  worsted  yarn  with  a cap  or  cup  over 
the  spindle  and  bobbin. 

Capstan,  «.— Electric  capstan,  a dock  capstan  oper- 
ated  by  an  electric  motor  inclosed  in  a suitable  structure 
below  the  level  of  the  dock,  the  motor  being  geared  di- 
rectly to  the  base  of  the  capstan.  It  can  also  be  used  in 
a railroad-yard  for  hauling  cars  for  short  distances. 

capstan-lathe  (kap'stan-laTH),  n.  A lathe 
having  a revolving  tool-head ; a turret-lathe, 
capstan-screw  (kap'stan-skro),  n.  An  elevat- 
ing screw;  a small  screw  provided  with  a 
collar  having  holes  in  its  periphery  in  which 
a wrench  or  pin  may  be  inserted:  used  for 
leveling  a plate  or  an  instrument.  There  are 
usually  three  or  four  such  screws  for  one  plate, 
capsular,  a.  2.  In  hot.,  having  for  fruit  a dry 
dehiscent  seed-vessel  orcapsule : as,  a capsular 
plant. 

capsulation  (kap-su-la'shoD),  n.  [ capsvlate  + 
-ion.]  The  act  of  inclosing  a drug  in  a cap- 
sule in  order  that  it  may  be  swallowed  more 
easily. 

Capsule,  n — Auditory  capsule.  S ee+atiditory.—  Cap- 
sule of  Muller.  Same  as  Bowman’s  capsule. — Nasal 
capsule.  Same  as  olfactory  Acapsule. — Olfactory  cap- 
sule, in  embryol.,  the  cartilaginous  case  inclosing  the 
olfactory  bulbs  in  sharks  and  in  the  embryos  of  higher 
vertebrates.— Optic  capsule,  in  embryol.,  the  cartilagi- 
nous case  inclosing  the  eye  in  sharks  and  the  embryos 
of  the  higher  vertebrates.— Spermatic  capsule,  a cap- 
sule ejected  by  the  males  of  certain  gamasid  mites  in 
copulation,  containing  a liquid  and  also  minute  spermato- 
phores  or  spermatocysts.  Michael,  1892. — Stinging-cap- 
sule. Same  as  urticating  capsule  and  stinging-cell. 


capsule 

capsule  (kap'sul),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cap- 
suled, ppr.  capsuling.  [ capsule , n.]  To  fur- 
nish (a  bottle,  medicinal  powder,  etc.)  with  a 
capsule. 

capsuligenous  (kap-su-lij'e-nus),  a.  [NL. 
capsula,  capsule,  + L.  -genus,  -producing.] 
In  hot.,  producing  capsules, 
capsulotome  (kap'su-lo-tom),  n.  [L.  capsula , 
capsule,  + Gr.  -royog,  < ra/teiv,  cut.]  A small 
knife  used  to  divide  the  capsule  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  in  operations  for  cataract, 
captaculum  (kap-tak'u-luin),  n.;  pi.  captacula 
(-la).  [NL.,  < L.  capture,  take,  + -culum,  as  in 
Nli.  tentaculum,  tentacle.]  Oneofthenumerous 
ciliated,  contractile  filaments,  swollen  at  the 
end,  which  spring  from  each  side  of  the  mouth 
in  Dentalium.  They  appear  to  act  as  tactile 
organs  for  seizing  the  food, 
captain,  W.,  1.  (<7)  In  archery : (1)  The  winner  of  a 
captaincy  at  a shooting-match.  (2)  A competitor  at  a 
shooting-match  or  public  meeting  assigned  to  a particular 
target  to  score  for  the  other  archers  and  to  keep  order. 
— Captain  Of  industry,  an  employer  of  many  laborers ; 
one  who  controls  a large  industrial  establishment ; a 
leader  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  Leaders  of  Industry,  if  Industry  is  ever  to  be  led, 
are  virtually  the  Captains  of  the  World ; if  there  be  no 
nobleness  in  them,  there  will  never  be  an  Aristocracy 
more.  But  let  the  Captains  of  Industry  consider. 

Carlyle , Past  and  Present,  iv.  4. 

captaincy,  n.  2.  In  archery , a rank  or  prize 
usually  awarded  to  the  archer  who  makes  the 
most  hits  in  a shooting-match,  without  regard 
to  his  score,  or  who  first  hits  the  innermost 
circle  or  the  gold. 

captation,  n . 3.  In  French  law , influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  one  party  by  another  so 
that  the  will  of  the  former  becomes  subject  to 
that  of  the  latter : generally  used  in  an  oppro- 
brious sense. 

captioned  (kap'shond),  a.  Headed  ; entitled; 
having  the  heading  or  title  of : as,  an  effective 
poem  captioned  the  “Song  of  the  Innuit.” 
Science , Nov.  22,  1901,  p.  808. 
captivative  (kap'ti-va-tiv),  a.  [ captivate  + 
-ive.~\  Serving  or  fitted  to  captivate, 
captol  (kap'tol),  n.  [L.  cap(u)t , head,  + -oZ.] 
A dark-brown  powder  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  a condensation-product  of  tannic  acid 
and  chloral : used  in  the  form  of  a lotion  or 
wash  to  remove  dandruff, 
capture,  n.  3.  In  phys.  geog.,  the  process  by 
which  a stream,  lengthening  its  valley  by  head- 
ward  erosion  and  thus  encroaching  upon  a 
neighboring  drainage-basin  of  greater  alti- 
tude, eventually  taps  another  stream,  whose 
upper  waters  are  thus  diverted  and  whose 
lower  waters  are  left  ‘ beheaded 1 : said  also  of 
glaciers. 

M.  Meunier  explains  the  distribution  of  erratics  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Alps  by  the  “ capture  ” of  one 
glacier  by  another,  the  head  of  which  was  eaten  back 
through  the  dividing  wall,  and  thus  tapped  the  ice-supply. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  441. 

capture,  v.  t.  3.  In  phys.  geog.,  to  divert  part 
of  (a  river)  to  a new  course  : said  of  the  action 
of  a stream  that  erodes  its  valley  headward 
into  the  basin  of  another  river  and  thus  cap- 
tures or  diverts  the  upper  waters  of  the  latter 
to  its  own  course. 

It  may  then  have  happened  that  whole  basins,  like  that 
of  Lake  Mascardi,  drained  formerly  towards  Nahuelliuapi, 
have  been  captured  towards  the  Pacific  slopes. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  36. 

Caput  Draconis,  in  astrol.,  the  ascending  node  of  the 
moon  ; also,  a figure  in  geomancy.  See  dragon’s  head  and 
tail  (under  dragon). 

car1,  n.  — Alexandra  car,  a dos-k-dos  pleasure-cart  in 
which  the  body  has  a cut-under,  to  permit  it  to  be  hung 
very  low  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  axle.— Com- 
bination car,  on  a railroad,  any  car  designed  to  be  used 
for  more  than  one  purpose,  as  a combined  day-coach  and 
baggage-car,  a smoker  and  express-and-baggage  car.  A 
combination  baggage-car  is  one  having  compartments  for 
mail  or  express  matter.—  Convertible  car,  an  electric 
street  or  surburban  car  of  which  the  sides  are  divided 
into  sliding-panels  which  can  be  pushed  up  into  pockets 
in  the  roof,  thus  changing  it  from  a closed  to  an  open  car. 
— Double-decked  car,  a car  having  seats  on  top  as  well 
as  inside  ; one  having  a second  or  upper  deck  for  carry- 
ing passengers  or  live  stock.  See  also  double-decker,  3. — 
Electric  car,  any  car  which  is  operated  by  electric 
power.  — Foreign  car,  a railroad  car  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  company  operating  the  line,  but  is  borrowed 
or  hired  for  temporary  use.— Governess  car,  a two- 
wheeled vehicle  with  side  seats  but  no  outside  seat,  the 
driver  sitting  sidewise  inside  ; a pony-carriage.  The  body 
is  generally  of  basketwork  and  the  entrance  is  at  the 
back.— Pile-driver  car,  See  -kpile-driver.—  Private 
car,  a passenger-  or  freight-car  owned  by  private  persons 
or  by  corporations  other  than  the  railroad  companies  who 
haul  them  for  specified  payment.—  Push-pole  car,  a 
flat-car  having  a permanent  push-pole  hinged  to  the  sill 
and  used  between  the  engine  and  the  cal’s  to  be  drilled 
by  poling.— Refreshment  car,  a buffet-  or  dining-car 
on  a railway.  — Tourist  car.  See  -k tourist. 
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car1  (kar),  v.  I.  trans.  To  carry  or  transport 
on  a car. 

ii.  intrans.  To  travel  by  car ; go  in  a car : 
sometimes  with  an  indefinite  it. 
car®  (kar),  n.  [Perhaps  another  use  of  car3.] 
A yellowish  brown  sediment  deposited  from 
water  which  contains  salts  of  iron,  as  in  the 
drainage  from  coal-mines.  Also  carr.  [North 
of  Eng.] 

carabao  (ka-ra-ba'o),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  cara- 
bao, Bisaya  calabao,  < Malay  leer  ban.]  The 


common  local  name  of  the  small  water-buffalo, 
Bos  ( Bubalus ) buffelus,  peculiar  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

carabinero  (ka-ra-bi-na'ro),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A 
carbineer. — 2.  A soldier  appointed  to  prevent 
smuggling;  a custom-house  guard  or  coast- 
guard. [Philippine  Is.] 

caracbo  (ka-ra'cho),  n.  [Porto  Rican.]  A 
kind  of  musical  instrument  made  from  a gourd, 
Lagenaria  lagenaria,  on  which  have  been  cut 
a number  of  grooves. 

caracoa  (ka-ra-ko'a),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.,  < 
Malay  korakora,  etc.]  A large,  fast  boat  used 
particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

caracolillo  (ka-rii-ko-lel'yo),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of 
caracol,  a snail:  see  caracole .]  I.  Coffee- 
seeds  which  are  round  instead  of  having  the 
ordinary  flat  form.  This  is  the  form  taken  by 
the  seed  when  but  one  develops  in  the  berry. 
Also  called  peaberry  coffee. — 2.  A Porto  Rican 
leguminous  shrub,  Sabinea punicea. 

Caradoc  group.  See  Bala  * group. 
caraguata  (ka-ra-gua-ta'),  n.  [Tupi,  also 
written  caragoatd,  caraquatd,  caraota,  said  to 
mean  ‘scratcher  of  wayfarers,’  < cardnhe, 
scratch,  prick,  4-  goatd,  oata,  go.]  The  name 
in  Paraguay  and  northwestern  Argentina  for 
a plant  of  the  pineapple  family,  Bromelia 
Serra,  which  yields  a long  silky  fiber  resem- 
bling pineapple  fiber.  It  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  making  cordage,  sacks,  etc. 
carambole,  n.  2.  [F.]  The  ecu  of  .Flanders 
struck  by  Louis  XIV.  for  80  sols,  with  the 
quartered  arms  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
caramel  (kar'a-mel),  v.  i.  and  t.  In  candy-  and 
cheese-making,  to  become  burned  and  browned : 
said  of  the  sugar  dissolved  in  milk  or  syrups 
under  the  influence  of  heat ; caramelize.  See 
caramel,  n. 

The  sugar  in  the  milk  caramels  in  baking  and  browns 
the  crust.  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  1897,  p.  515. 

caramel-cutter  (kar'a-mel-kut"  hr),  n.  In 
candy-making,  a machine  for  cutting  flat  cakes 
of  caramel,  or  other  confection,  into  blocks, 
squares,  dominoes,  and  other  forms.  It  con- 
sists of  revolving  circular  knives  placed  side 
by  side  on  an  arbor  over  a traveling  apron  or 
table. 

caramousal,  n.  See  +caramusal. 
caramusal  (ka-ra/,mo-sal'),  n.  [Also  cara- 
mousal, caramoussal,  caramuzel,  caramozil, 
etc. ; also  carmousal,  carmizale,  carmozell,  etc. ; 
F.  carmoussal ; Sp.  caramuzal;  Cat.  caramussal ; 
It.  caramusali,  caramusalino ; ML.  caramus- 
sallus;  Turk,  qardmusdl:  ult.  origin  uncer- 
tain.] A Turkish  merchant  vessel. 

When  you  are  alongside,  if  you  see  the  caramuzel’s 
mainsail  being  furled.  Poole,  Barbary  Corsairs,  p.  231. 

carang  (ka'rang),  n.  [Tagalog,  a cover.]  In 
the  Philippine  Islands,  a mat  woven  of  palm 
leaves,  used  as  a cover  for  the  banca  or  dug- 
out  canoe. 

Carangoides  (ka-rang-go-I'dez),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Caranx  + Gr.  cMof,  form.]  A genus  of 
fishes  of  the  family  Carangidee,  differing  from 
Carangus  in  the  weak  teeth. 

Carangops  (ka-rang'gops),  u.  [NL.,  < Caran- 
gus + Gr.  Cup  (cm-),  face.]  A genus  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Carangidee,  allied  to  Carangus. 
Carangus  (ka-rang'gus),  n.  [NL.,  < Sp. 
caraugue,  cafanga,  Pg.  caranga.]  A genus  of 
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fishes  of  large  size,  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  tropics,  some  of  them  excellent  as  food- 
fishes.  C.  hippos  and  C.  latus,  called  horse-mackerel 
or  cavally,  are  abundant  in  the  western  Atlantic.  C.forsteri 
is  the  ulua  of  the  Pacific,  one  of  the  best  and  most  valued 
of  food-fishes.  The  genus  is  often  called  Caranx,  but  the 
original  type  of  the  latter,  C.  speciosus,  is  without  teeth 
and  belongs  to  a different  genus, 
carapacic  (kar-a-pa'sik),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
the  carapace : as,  the  carapacic  portion  of  the 
dorsal  scute.  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist., 
1903,  p.  442. 

carapato  (kii-ra-pa'to),  n.  Same  as  garapata. 
— Carapato  disease,  a disease  of  tropical  Africa,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  presence  of  a protozoan  organism  in  the 
blood.  Jour.  Trop.  Med.,  Nov.  2,  1903,  p.  341. 
carapo  (ka-ra'po),  n.  [Tupi.]  The  Brazilian 
name  of  Giton  fasciatus,  a fish  of  the  family 
Gymnotidse. 

Carapus(kar'a-pus),  n.  [NL.,  < Tupi  carapo .] 
1.  The  obsolete  generic  name  of  a Brazilian 
fish  of  the  family  Gymnotidse,  properly  Ster- 
narchus. — 2.  A generic  name  of  the  pearl- 
fishes  commonly  called  Fierasfer. 
carasa  (ka-ra'sa),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  carasa, 
also  caraza  (Morga),  also  calasag,  < Bisaya 
calasag,  Igorrote  calata  (Blumentritt).]  In 
the  Philippine  Islands,  a light  wooden  shield 
with  fixed  handles. 

carassin  (ka-ras'in),  n.  [F.  carassin,  carrassin : 
see  carassius.]  A name  of  Carassius  vulgaris, 
a carp  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  central  and 
northern  Europe  and  closely  related  to  the 
common  goldfish. 

carat,  n.  5.  An  Arabian  coin  of  base  silver, 
current  in  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Mocha, 
caratcht  (ka-rach'),  n.  [Prop.  *kharaj,  <Turk. 
kharaj,  tribute.]  Tribute  exacted  by  the  Turks 
from  their  Christian  subjects  and  from  heret- 
ical Mohammedans. 

carat-goods  (kar'at-gudz),  n.  pi.  Parcels  of 
diamonds  which  are  of  an  average  weight  of 
about  one  carat  each.  M.  Bauer,  (trans.)  Pre- 
cious Stones,  p.  242. 

carau  (ka-ra-o'),  n.  [Tupi  carau,  otherwise 
recorded  as  corau,  carao,  car  do. A South 
American  bird,  the  courlan. 
caravel,  n.  2.  The  floating  marine  gastropod 
Ianthina.  N.  E.  D. 

caraway-worm  (kar'a-wa-werm''/),  n.  The 
larva  of  an  American  papilionid  butterfly, 
Papilio  polyxenes,  which  feeds  on  caraway, 
celery,  parsley,  wild  carrot,  and  other  umbellif- 
erous plants. 

carballylic  (kar-ba-lil'ik),  a.  [ carb{on ) + 
ally l + -ic.]  Same  as  *tricarballylic. 

Carbamic  (or  carbaminie)  chlorid,  the  chlorid  of  car- 
bamic  acid,  XH2COCI.  Also  called  chloroformamide. 
carbamidin  (kar-bam'i-din),  n.  [ carb(on ) + 
amide  + -in2.]  Same  as  *guanidin,  the  amidin 
of  carbonic  acid. 

carbamine  (karb-am'in),  n.  Same  as  *isocya- 
nide.  The  name  was  due  to  an  erroneous  belief 
that  the  isocyanides  are  bases.  Also  called 
carbylamine  and  isonitrile. 
carbaminie  (karb-a-min'ik),  a.  Same  as  car- 
bamic. 

carbanil  (kar'ba-nil),  n.  \_carb(on)  + anil.] 
The  anil  of  carbonic  acid,  CeHsN:CO.  It  is 
an  oil  with  a powerful,  irritating  odor.  It  boils 
at  166°  C.  Also  called  phenyl  carbitnide  or  car- 
bonimide  and  phenyl  isocyanate. 
carbanilic  (kar-ba-nil'ik),  a.  [ carbanil  + -ic.] 
Derived  from  carbonic  acid  and  aniline.— Car- 
banilic acid,  the  lialf-anilide  of  carbonic  acid,  HO.CO. 
NIiOflHs.  It  exists  only  in  the  form  of  its  esters.  Also 
called  phenyl  carbamic  acid. 

carbanilide  (karb-an'i-lid),  11.  [carb(on)  + 
anilide.]  The  anilide  of  carbonic  acid,  CO 
(NHC(jHg)2.  It  is  crystalline  and  difficultly 
soluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  235°  C.  Also 
called  symmetric  diphenyl  urea. 
carbazide  (kar'ba-zid),  n.  [ carb(on ) + az(ote ) 
+ -kle2.]  A crystalline,  volatile,  aud  very 
explosive  compound,  CO(Ng)2,  formed  by  the 
action  of  sodium  nitrite  on  the  hydrochlorid 
of  carbohydrazide. 

carbazin  (kar'ba-zin),  n.  [ carblon ) + az(ote) 

NH 

+ -in2.]  A hypothetical  compound,  CO<  | , 

NH 

whose  derivatives  were  once  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  phosgen  on  de- 
rivatives of  phenyl  hydrazin. 
carbazol  (kar'ba-zol),  «,  [Also  carbazole  ; < 
carb(on)  + az(o'ie)  + -ol.]  A substance,  6,2 
Hg.NH,  which  occurs  in  colorless,  easily  subli- 
mable plates  obtained  in  the  distillation  of 
coal-tar  in  the  fractions  between  320°  C.  and 
360°  C — Carbazol  yellow.  See  iryellow. 
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carbazoline  (kar-ba-zo'lin),  re.  [carbazol  + 
- free 2.]  A base,  CpjH^N,  formed  by  the  re- 
duction of  carbazol  with  hydriodic  acid  and 
phosphorus.  It  melts  at  99°  C.  and  boils  at 
296°  C. 

Carbide  black.  See  -kblack  — Carbide  of  iron.  See 
kiron. — Iron  carbide,  a chemical  compound  of  iron  with 
carbon.  More  than  one  such  compound  exists  in  ordinary 
cast-iron  and  in  steel. 

carbimide  (kar'bi-mid),  re.  [carb(on)  + imide.] 
Isocyanic  acid  or  the  imide  of  carbonic  acid, 
CO:NH.  It  ia  uncertain  whether  free  cyanic  acid  has 
this  or  an  isomeric  structure,  or  is  a mixture  of  both 
forms.  The  esters  of  isocyanic  acid  are  derivatives  of  a 
compound  of  the  structure  given.  Also  called  carboni- 
mide. 

carbinol  (kar'bi-nol),n.  [carb(on)  + -in  + -oh] 
Methyl  alcohol,  CH3OH.  The  name  is  used 
almost  exclusively  in  designating  derivatives 
of  methyl  alcohol:  as,  triphenyl  carbinol, 
(CcHg)oCOH. 

carbinyl  (kar'bi-nil),  ft.  [carb(on)  + -in  + -yl.] 
A designation  for  an  alkyl  or  aryl  correspond- 
ing to  a carbinol : as,  triphenyl  carbinyl, 
(C«Hg)C. 

carblot  (kar-blo'),  re.  A cartridge  containing 
calcium  carbide  for  use  in  acetylene  lamps. 
Sci.  Amer.,  April  15,  1899. 

carbo,  n.  2.  In  phar.,  charcoal Carbo  ani- 

malis,  animal  charcoal ; hone-black,  or  ivory-black. — 
Carbo  ligni  or  vegetabilis,  wood  charcoal, 
carbo-azotin  (kar-bo-az'o-tin),  n.  [ carbo(n ) 
+ azote  + -in2.]  A trade-name  for  an  explo- 
sive designed  to  be  used  in  blasting.  It  con- 
sists of  potassium  nitrate,  sulphur,  lampblack, 
sawdust,  and  ferrous  sulphate, 
carbocyclic  (kar-bo-sik'lik),  a.  [carbo(n)  + 
cyclic .]  Containing  a ring  of  carbon  atoms: 
used  especially  of  carbon  compounds,  which 
contain  rings  composed  exclusively  of  carbon 
atoms,  as  distinguished  from  heterocyclic  com- 
pounds, which  contain  rings  composed  of  the 
atoms  of  two  or  more  elements.  Also  called 
isocyclic  compounds. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  concerned  with  stereo- 
chemistry  unaccompanied  by  stereoisomerism,  under 
which  head  are  treated  such  matters  as  the  stability  of 
carbocyclic  and  heterocyclic  chains. 

Nature , Aug.  11,  1904,  p.  341. 

carbodynamite  (kar-bo-dl'na-mit),  re.  [cnr- 
bo(n)  + dynamite.']  A patented  explosive  for 
use  in  blasting,  consisting  of  90  parts  (or  less, 
for  lower  grades)  of  nitroglycerin  and  10  parts 
of  a very  absorbent  charcoal  made  from  cork, 
to  which  are  added  for  each  100  parts  of  the 
explosive  1 £ parts  of  sodium  or  ammonium 
carbonate. 

carbogelatin  (kar-bo-jel'a-tin),  n.  A low- 
grade  dynamite  containing  from  37  to  40  per 
cent,  of  nitrocellulose  and  nitroglycerin, 
carbohemoglobin  (kar'bo-hem-o-glo'bm),  n. 
[carbo(n)  + hemoglobin.]  A compound  of  car- 
bon dioxid  with  hemoglobin.  Also  carbolisem- 
oglobin. 

carbohydrazide  (kar-bo-hi'dra-zid),  n.  [car- 
bo(n-)  + hydr(ogen)  + dz(ote)  + -ide  1.]  Same 
as  *carbazide. 

carbolate  (kar'bo-lat),re.  [carbol(ic)  + -ate1.] 
A salt  of  carbolic  acid. 

carbol-broth  (kar'bol-brfitli),  n.  A medium 
occasionally  used  in  testing  water  for  sewage- 
bacteria.  It  consists  of  ordinary  meat-broth  to  which 
about  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  is  added. 
The  carbolic  acid  inhibits  the  growth  of  many  common 
water-bacteria  and  permits  the  development  of  Bacillus 
coli. 

carbol-fuchsin  (kar"b61-fok'sin),  n.  A solution 
of  basic  fuchsin  in  which  the  staining  power 
of  the  dye  has  been  enforced  by  the  addition 
of  carbolic  acid.  As  a rule,  the  solution  has 
the  composition  : 1 part  of  fuchsin,  100  parts  of 
a 5-per-cent,  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  10  parts  of  absolute  alcohol, 
carbolineum  (kiir-bo-lin'e-um),  n.  [ carboline 
+ L.  -eum.]  Anthracene  oil  which  has  been 
heated  and  treated  with  chlorin.  It  is  used, 
especially  in  Germany,  for  preserving  wood. 
Sci.  Amer.,  Jan.  31,  1903,  p.  73. 
carbolism (kar'bol-izm),  n.  [ carbol(ic ) + -ism.] 
Poisoning  with  carbolic  acid, 
carbolite  (kar'bo-lit),  n.  [carbol  + -ite2.]  A 
product  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  blast- 
furnace slag  and  coke  in  an  electric  furnace, 
patented  as  a mixture  of  the  carbides  of  cal- 
cium, aluminium,  and  silicon : a substitute 
for  calcium  carbide. 

carbolutite  (kar-bo-lu'tit),  n.  [L.  carbo(n-), 
coal,  + lutum,  clay,  mud,  + -ite2.]  A clastic 
rock  of  very  fine  grain  and  carbonaceous  com- 
position ; a bed  of  coal-dust  or  mud. 


carbolxylol  (kar-bol-zi'lol),  re.  [ carbol  + xy- 
lol.] A mixture  of  phenol  and  xylene, 
carbon,  Asymmetric  carbon  atom.  See  +atym- 
metric. — Carbon  dioxid.  This  term  is  very  commonly 
used  as  synonymous  with  carbonic  acid.  In  modern  chem- 
istry, however,  carbon  dioxid  (COo)  is  assumed  to  form  car- 
bonic acid  (H2CO3)  by  union  with  the  elements  of  water, 
and  the  term  carbonic  acid  should  be  restricted  to  the  prod- 
uct of  such  union.— Carbon  disulphid.  See  kdisvlphid. 
— Carbon  monoxid.  Same  as  carbonic  or  carbonous  oxid. 

— Carbon  pencils.  Same  as  carbon-points  (which  see  un- 
der carbon).—  Carbon  stars.  See  kstari.— Carbon  tem- 
per. See  temper.—  Carbon  tetrachlorid,  CCl4,  a 
compound  of  great  value  as  a non-inliammable  solvent 
for  grease,  paint,  etc.  : used  also  as  a surgical  anesthetic, 
though  not  as  available  for  this  purpose  as  chloroform 
or  ether.— Carbon  theory,  in  biol.,  the  theory  that  liv- 
ing substance  or  protoplasm  arose  from  inorganic  carbon- 
ates.—Carbon  wool,  a material,  composed  of  a mass  of 
fine  thread-like  filaments  of  carbon,  which  is  obtained  as 
a by-product  from  some  forms  of  coke-furnaces.—  Com- 
bined carbon,  carbon  ill  a state  of  chemical  combination 
with  some  other  element  or  elements;  specifically,  the 
carbon  of  iron  carbide  (see  kcementite).  If  the  carbon 
exists  in  solid  solution  in  iron  or  steel  it  is  not  usually 
designated  as  combined  carbon,  although  the  state  of 
solution  is  in  one  sense  a form  of  chemical  combination. 
The  dissolved  state  is  distinguished  from  the  chemically 
combined  state  by  the  fact  that  the  carbon  may  be  in  any 
proportion  from  zero  to  2 per  cent,  and  sometimes  up  to 
4 per  cent,  or  slightly  more,  under  special  conditions, 
while  cementite  has  a constant  percentage  of  carbon  and 
iron.  The  combination  is  effected  either  by  heating  the 
iron  in  contact  with  gaseous  fuel,  or  by  exposing  it  to  a 
high  temperature  in  contact  with  solid  carbon.  Pig  iron 
containing  carbon  chiefly  in  the  combined  form  is  known 
as  ‘ white  iron  ’ ; if  free  carbon,  or  graphite,  is  predomi- 
nant, it  is  called  ‘gray  iron.’  In  some  varieties  of  iron 
the  carbon  is  partly  combined  and  partly  free,  and  the 
fractured  iron  has  a speckled  appearance  and  is  known  as 
‘mottled  iron. ’ — Effect-carbon,  flame-carbon.  See 
electric  karc. — Graphitic  carbon,  carbon  crystallized  in 
rhombohedral  forms  and  having  the  other  properties  of 
natural  graphite.  It  separates  from  solution  in  metallic 
iron  on  cooling,  and  hence  is  found  in  gray  cast-iron,  and 
often  in  masses  of  considerable  size  in  the  slag  of  blast-fur- 
naces : now  manufactured  on  a commercial  scale  by  in- 
tensely heating  amorphous  carbon  in  an  electric  furnace. 

— Retort-carbon.  Same  as  gas-carbon  (which  see,  un- 
der carbon). 

carbon  (kar'bon)  v.  t.  [ carbon , re.]  To  put 
carbons  in  (an  arc  lamp).  W.  L.  Dibdin,  Pub- 
lic Lighting,  p.  445. 

carbonate,  re.— Lead  carbonate,  the  chief  constit- 
uent in  white  lead  as  used  by  painters:  this  pigment 
contains  also  lead  hydroxid. 

carbonating-column  (kar'bo-na-ting-koFum), 
re.  A part  of  the  plant  for  making  carbonate 
of  soda  from  common  salt  by  the  Solvay  or 
ammonia  process.  It  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder,  40 
or  50  feet  high  and  6 or  7 feet  in  diameter,  containing  a 
number  of  dome-shaped  partitions  perforated  with  small 
holes.  It  is  filled  with  strong  brine  charged  with  am- 
monia, and  carbon-dioxid  gas  is  then  forced  in  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  forms  and  precipitates  the  acid  carbonate  of 
soda  to  be  afterward  converted  by  heating  into  the  nor- 
mal carbonate. 

carbonating-tower  (kar'bo-na-ting-tou//er),  re. 
Same  as  * carbonating-column. 
carbonation,  re.  2.  in  the  Leblanc  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
treatment  with  carbon-dioxid  gas  of  the  crude 
liquor  obtained  by  leaching  the  black  ash,  or, 
after  evaporation  of  this  crude  liquor  to  dry- 
ness, the  roasting  of  the  residue,  to  which  saw- 
dust has  been  added.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
cess is  the  conversion  of  some  caustic  soda 
and  sodium  sulphid  present  into  sodium  car- 
bonate.— 3.  In  petrog.,  the  union  of  carbonic 
acid  and  a base,  or  the  substitution  of  carbonic 
acid  for  another  combined  acid,  in  either  case 
producing  carbonates. 

carbonatization  (kar//bo-na-ti-za'shon),  re. 
The  process  by  which,  from  the  action  of  cir- 
culating subterranean  waters  containing  car- 
bonates, the  feldspars  and  other  rock-forming 
silicates  are  replaced  by  calcite,  dolomite,  or 
some  other  carbonate. 

carbonemia  (kar-bo-ne'mi-a),  re.  [NL.,  car- 
bonsemia,  < L.  carb'o(n-),  coal  (carbon),  + Gr. 
ai/ia,  blood.]  Poisoning  with  carbonic  oxid. 
carbonero  (kar-bo-na'ro),  re.  [Sp.,  charcoal- 
man,  coal-man.]  A Cuban  name  of  the  fish 
Carangus  ruber. 

Carbonic  acid.  This  gas,  liquefied  by  pressure  and 
transported  in  strong  steel  cylinders,  is  now  prepared  on 
a commercial  scale,  chiefly  as  a by-product  of  brewing, 
and  is  used  in  rendering  beverages  effervescent,  as  a 
means  of  extinguishing  lire,  in  making  aerated  bread,  and 
for  various  other  purposes. — Carbonic-acid  apparatus. 
See  ^apparatus. — Carbonic  anhydrid.  Same  as  -kcar- 
bon  dioxid.  - Skatol  carbonic  acid,  C10H9NOe,  a pro- 
duct of  albuminous  putrefaction  : a derivative  of  skatol. 

carbonification  (kar,/bo-nif-i-ka'shon),  re.  Con- 
version into  carbon  or  coal, 
carbonify  (kar-bon'i-fi),  v.  t.  [ carbon  + -i-fy.] 
Same  as  carbonize. 

carbonigenous  (kiir-bo-nij'e-nus),  a.  [ carbon 
+ L.  -genus,  -producing.]  Producing  carbon, 
carbonimide  (kar-bon-i'mid),  re.  [ carbon  + 

imide.]  Same  as  *carbimide. 


carbunculo 

carbonist  (kar'bo-nist),  re.  [ carbon  + -ist.] 
One  who  holds  a certain  theory  with  regard  to 
carbon  ; specifically,  an  advocate  of  the  theory 
that  the  hardness  of  quickly  cooled  steel  is  due 
altogether  to  the  carbon  contained  therein,  as 
opposed  to  an  *allotropist  (which  see).  At  the 
present  time  there  are  very  few  metallurgists  who  are 
either  allotropists  or  carbonists ; the  majority  agree  that 
the  hardness  of  quickly  cooled  steel  is  due  both  to  allo- 
tropic  modifications  of  iron  and  the  influence  of  carbon. 
Nature , May  5,  1904,  p.  2. 

carbonite  (kar'bo-nit\  re.  [ carbon  + -ite2.] 
1.  A trade-name  of  an  explosive  for  use  in 
blasting,  consisting  of  nitroglycerin,  sodium 
nitrate,  wood-meal,  and  a little  sodium  car- 
bonate.— 2.  Same  as  native  *col;e. 
carbonitride  (kar-bo-m'trid),  re,  [carbo(n)  + 
nitr(ogen)  + -ide1.]  A compound  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  with  some  other  element:  as, 
silicon  carbonitride,  Si2C2N,  which  is  formed 
by  heating  silicon,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  to- 
gether. 

carbonizable'(kar'bo-nJ-za-bl),  a.  [ carbonize 
+ -able.]  Capable  of  conversion  into  charcoal, 
carbonization,  re.  4.  In  cytol.,  a method  of  re- 
ducing the  cell-wall  in  plants  by  charring, 
carbonize,  v.  t.  4.  To  destroy  (the  vegetable 
matter  mixed  with  wool  or  other  animal  fibers) 
by  chemical  means  (as  a dilute  solution  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid)  and  high  tem- 
perature (210°  F. ) — Carbonlzlng-fumace.  (6)  A 
gas-furnace  used  for  carbonizing  the  filaments  of  electric 
lamps.  The  filaments  are  placed  in  an  air-tight  fire-clay 
retolt  which  is  put  in  the  furnace  and  raised  to  a high 
temperature  by  the  gas-flames. 

carbonizing  (kar'bo-n!-zing),  re.  Specifically, 
in  the  treatment  of  textile  materials,  the  pro- 
cess by  which  wool  and  similar  animal  fibers 
are  freed  from  vegetable  matter  such  as  cot- 
ton, burs,  straw,  etc.  It  consists  in  saturating  the 
material  with  a solution  of  some  acid  (as  sulphuric  acid) 
or  other  chemical  compound  (as  aluminium  chlorid),  and 
drying  it  at  a high  temperature  while  thus  saturated.  As 
a result  the  vegetable  matter  becomes  carbonized  and 
drops  away  from  the  wool  as  a gray  powder.  This  is 
known  as  wet  carbonizing.  Dry  carbonizing  consists  in 
subjecting  the  material  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  dry 
hydrochloric-acid  gas  at  a temperature  of  100"  C.  Dry 
carbonizing  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  carbonization  of 
rags  in  the  preparation  of  shoddy. 

carbon-printing  (kar'bon-prin,/ting),  re.  Same 
as  carbon  process  (which  see,  under  carbon). 

carbonyl,  re — Iron  carbonyl.  See  -tdron.—  Nickel 
carbonyl.  See  -tmickel. 

carbopyridic  (kari'bo-pi-rid'ik),  a.  [ carbo(n ) 
+ pynd(ine)  + -ic. ] Pertaining  to  pyridine 
and  carbon.- Carbopyridic  acid.  Same  as  kpyrid- 

inecarboxylic  acid. 

carbora  (karbo'ra),  re.  [Native  Australian.] 
A wood-burrowing  worm  which  lives  between 
high  and  low  water  in  a tidal  river.  [Aus- 
tralia.] 

carborudite  (kar-bo-ru'dit),  re.  [L.  carbo(n-), 
coal,  + rudus,  rubble,  + -ite2.]  A coarse 
fragmental  rock  of  carbonaceous  matter;  a 
coal-breccia  or  conglomerate, 
carborundum  (kar-bo-run'dum),  re.  [carbo(n) 
+ ( co)rundum .]  Silicon  carbide,  SiC,  a prod- 
uct of  the  electric  furnace  used  as  an  abra- 
sive material.  The  reaction  of  thefumace  isSi02-i-3C 
= SiC+2CO.  This  substance  is  manufactured  in  power- 
ful electric  furnaces  upon  a large  scale.  It  is  used  as  a 
powder  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  and  is  also  consoli- 
dated into  blocks  for  grinding-wheels.  Carborundum  is 
substituted  for  ferrosilicon  in  steel-making  and  is  mixed 
with  a strong  solution  of  water-glass  (sodium  silicate)  to 
form  a paste  for  application  to  the  lining  of  a furnace, 
protecting  it  from  injury  by  very  high  temperature.  It 
has  been  identified  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  Canon  Diablo, 
Arizona,  and  named  moissanite. 

carbosilicon  (kar-bo-sil'i-kon),  re.  A trade- 
name  for  a fused  material  consisting  of  silicon 
and  silicon  carbide  (carborundum),  possibly 
combined,  more  probably  merely  mixed  with 
each  other.  It  is  compact  and  very  tough. 
carboxid(kar-bok'sid),  re,  [ carb(on ) + oxid.] 
In  chetn.,  a compound  consisting  of  carbonyl 
or  carbon  monoxid  united  to  an  electropositive 
metal. 

carboxylic  (kar-bok-sil'ik),  a.  [ carboxyl  + -ic.] 
Containing  carboxyl,  CO.OH.—  Carboxylic  acid, 
an  acid  containing  the  carboxyl  group. 

carbuncle,  n.— Contagious  carbuncle.  Same  as 
malignant  pustule. 

carbunculo  (kar-bon'ko-lo),  n.  [Sp. : see  car- 
buncle.]  A fabulous  animal,  the  existence  of 
which  is  generally  believed  in  some  parts  of 
South  America.  The  myth  is  of  Spanish  introduc- 
tion, but  the  Indians  believe  in  it  even  more  than  the 
mestizos.  The  animal  is  represented  as  a large  wildcat 
having  in  its  forehead  a carbuncle-stone  of  large  size,  or 
a red  gem  of  great  value.  This  gem  the  animal  covers  up 
at  will  with  a lid.  At  night  the  stone,  when  uncovered, 
is  believed  to  emit  a brilliant  light  like  that  of  a red 
lantern. 


carbunculosis 

carbunculosis  (kar  - bung-  ku- 16 ' sis ) , re.  [NL. 
carbunculus  + -osis.]  The  morbid  state  char- 
acterized by  the  occurrence  of  carbuncles, 
carbunculus  (kar- bung 'ku-lus),  re. ; pi.  car- 
bun  cult  (-li).  [NL.]  Same  as  carbuncle. 

carburant  (kar'bu-rant),  re.  \carbur(et)  + 


and  the  exudation  of  an  acrid  sap.  Treas. 
Bot. 

carcinomatoid  (kar-si-nom'a-toid),  a.  [Gr. 
Kapnivopa(T-),  carcinoma,  + eidog,  form.]  Be- 
sembling  carcinoma.  Med.  Record,  Feb.  14, 
1903,  p.  271. 

-aref1.]  A substance,  supplied  as  gas  or  vapor,  carcinomatosis  (kar-si-no-ma-to'sis),  re.  [NL., 


< carcinoma(t-)  +-osis.]  Generalized  cancer 
disseminated  throughout  the  body.  Also  called 
carcinosis. 

carcinosis  (kar-si-no'sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  sap- 
tdvog,  cancer,  + -osis.]  Same  as  *carcinoma- 
tosis. 

[Gr.  napidvog,  can- 


serving to  add  carbon  to  a gaseous  mixture  to 
be  burned,  with  a view  to  either  the  produc- 
tion of  light  or,  as  in  internal-combustion  en- 
gines, the  production  of  mechanical  energy, 
carburation  (kar -bu-ra'shon),  re.  [carbur(et) 

+ -ation.]  The  process  of  impregnating  with  vusKj 

a mist  of  particles  of  liquid  hydrocarbon,  —roinonsi  rkar'si  nnsi  n 
which  vaporize  in  their  finely  divided  state  Ceer  + -ores  ] Cancerous 
either  at  atmospheric  temperatures  or  on  heat-  ’ ' ° 

ing.  Atmospheric  air  so  impregnated  fonns  a gas  which  Ca\C°°a  k.ar-k°n  ),  re.  [Also  corcon,  COrcOne; 
may  be  ignited  and  used  in  internal-combustion  motors.  ' Main*.  k(l)  kuil}  Pers.  kctrkuu.j  A clerk.  [An- 
See  kcarbureter.  glo-Indian.] 

carbureter,  n.  1.  carbureters  are  also  used  for  car-cylinder  (kar'siFin-der),  li.  The  cylinder 
impregnating  a current  of  atmospheric  air  with  a mist  or  for  an  air-brake  system  in  which  air  under 
vapor  from  a liquid  hydrocarbon  so  that  it  becomes  a naoh  onr 

combustible  or  explosive  mixture  suitable  for  use  in  in-  Pr®Si3Uie  is  Stored  under  eacn  car. 
ternal-combustion  motors.  In  the  early  forms  of  car-  Card1,  71.—  Birthday  card,  a complimentary  card, 
bureter  the  air  moved  over  a surface  like  a wick,  by  the  usually  of  an  artistic  design,  sent  to  one  on  the  anniver- 
capillary  action  in  which  gasolene  was  evaporated  into  sary  of  his  birthday. — Burnt  card,  the  card  which  is 

turned  face  up  on  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  in  some  bank- 
ing games.  In  baccara  the  banker  may  burn  two  cards  if 
he  pleases.— By  cards,  in  whist  and  bridge,  noting  the 
number  of  tricks  over  the  book  won  by  the  same  side : as, 
two  by  cards  at  no  trump.  — Card  Of  reentry,  ill  whist 
and  bridge,  a winning  card  in  one  suit  which  will  bring 
the  established  cards  of  another  suit  into  play. — Card- 
repeating machine,  a machine  for  copying  or  repeating 
a set  of  pattern-cards  fora  Jacquard  loom  after  they  have 
been  cut  by  the  piano-machine. — Christmas  card.  See 
Christmas. — Doubtful  card,  in  whist,  a card  led  which 
may  or  may  not  win  the  trick.  — Dumb-card,  a compass- 
card  to  which  no  magnetic  needle  is  attached. — Easter 
card,  a card  containing  suitable  emblems  and  greetings 
sent  to  friends  and  presented  to  Sunday-school  scholars, 
etc.,  at  Easter.— Established  cards,  cards  which  have 
become  the  best  of  the  suit  from  the  fact  that  the  higher 
cards  have  been  played.— Exposed  card,  any  card  played 
in  error  or  dropped  on  the  table,  which  must  be  left  on  the 
table  and  can  be  called  by  the  adversary  in  a partnership 
game.— Faced  card.  See  k faced. — False  card,  any  card 
played  with  the  object  of  deceiving  the  adversary  as  to 
the  true  holding  in  the  suit : as,  to  win  a trick  at  bridge 
with  the  ace  while  holding  the  king. — Glass  card,  a 
transparency  of  gelatin  in  the  form  of  a card.  — Hockelty- 
card.  See  soda  ★card.— Indifferent  cards,  cards  of 
the  same  value,  so  far  as  winning  tricks  is  concerned  : as 
the  king  and  queen. — King-card.  See  master  -kcard. 
— Long  cards,  all  the  cards  of  a suit  that  are  left,  when 
they  are  in  the  hand  of  one  player. — Losing  cards,  in 
whist  and  bridge,  cards  which  will  lose  tricks  if  they  are 
not  got  rid  of  early. — Master  card,  the  best  remaining 
card  of  a suit  in  which  the  better  cards  have  been  played. 
— New-year  card,  a more  or  less  elaborately  ornamental 
complimentary  card  with  the  season’s  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  the  New-year. — Short-card  player.  See 
kplayer. — Soda  card,  in  faro,  the  card  which  shows 
face  up  in  the  box  before  the  deal  begins : the  opposite  of 
hockelty-card. — Strengthening  card,  ill  whist  and 
bridge,  a card  led  from  one  hand  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  third  hand  some  advantage,  as  a jack  led  through 
dummy’s  queen  or  king.— Sure  card,  something  which 
when  called  into  play  will  insure  success. — The  card, 
the  correct  thing.  — Thirds  card,  the  usual  size  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  a man’s  calling-card  — 3 inches  in 
length  and  in  breadth.— To  be  put  to  a card,  said  of 
a player  when  he  is  obliged  to  discard  one  of  two  cards 
and  does  not  know  which  to  keep.— To  have  the  cards 

in  An o’o  Anm  Viond  4a  r.Anrmon  4Kn  : 


the  air.  In  later  forms  the  air  was  caused  to  bubble 
through  a thin  layer  of  liquid  gasolene,  or  was  blown  over 
the  surface  of  the  latter.  In  those  now  in  use  a small  jet 
of  gasolene  is  forced  through  a needle-hole,  by  difference 
of  pressure,  into  the  current  of  moving  air  at  each  aspir- 
ation of  the  working  cylinder.  In  the  float-carbureters 
the  level  of  gasolene  in  the  jet- tube  is  kept  constant  by  a 
float  which  closes  the  passage  to  the  jet  at  an  adjusted 
position,  both  when  the  caiws  level  and  when  on  a grade. 
In  others  the  area  of  the  fuel-nozle  is  also  adjusted  as  the 
demand  for  fuel  varies.  Carbureters  may  use  alcohol  or 
kerosene  as  sources  of  carbon,  but  with  the  less  volatile  li- 
quids the  carbureters  must  be  vaporizers  as  well  as  atomiz- 
ers, that  the  fuel  may  not  separate  from  the  air  by  liqua- 
tion or  condensation.  This  vaporization  is  effected  by 
using  heat  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  either  from  an 
outside  flame  or  by  conducting  waste  heat  from  exhaust 
gases.  When  the  carbureter  supplies  too  much  fuel,  the 
mixture  burns  badly  in  the  cylinder,  and  unburned  fuel 
in  the  exhaust  gases  makes  them  visible  as  smoke  and 
produces  an  offensive  odor.  When  the  needle-hole  becomes 
clogged,  the  motor  gets  no  fuel  and  will  not  run.— Com- 
pensating carbureter,  a carbureter  which  automatically 
regulates  the  amount  of  fuel  supplied  to  the  engine  as  the 
demand  for  fuel  varies  with  the  speed  or  the  power  of 
the  motor. 

carbylamine  (kar-bil-am'in),  re.  [ carb(on ) + 
-yl  + amine.  ] A basic  substance  found  in  the 
venom  of  toads. 

carcake  (kar'kak),  re.  [Also  carecake,  kercake : 
< care,  as  in  Care  Sunday,  + cake.]  A small 
cake  baked  on  a griddle  and  eaten  on  Shrove 

Tuesday  in  parts  of  Scotland Blood  carcake, 

a cake  made  of  blood  and  oatmeal,  formerly  used  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  Jamieson. 

carcana  (kar-ka'nii),  re.  [Also  carconna,  kar- 
kana ; < Hind.,  karkhdna  < Pers.  karkhdna,  < 
kar,  work,  business,  + klidna,  house.]  A work- 
shop; a departmental  establishment  in  the 
military  service.  [Anglo-Indian.] 

carcass  (kar'kas),  v.  t.  To  erect  or  set  up  the 
carcass  or  framework  of  a building  or  a ship. 

carcel  (kar-sel'),  «■  [See  Carcel  lamp.]  A 


French  unit  of  illuminating  power,  equal  to  hi  one’s  own  band,  to  possess  the  means  of  winning  if 
the  light  emitted  by  a standard  lamp  with  a n ^fay  °ne’s,bestcardto  use 

flame  40  millimeters  high  and  burning  42  grams  SSI?!!4- • 4ake..4!le  8teP  whlcJl  14  Is  4t‘ouRht 
of  colza-oil  an  hour. 

carcel-hour  (kar-sel'our),  re.  A unit  of  lumi- 
nous energy ; the  quantity  of  light-energy  emit- 
ted in  one  hour  by  a source  whose  light-flux 


will  be  most  likely  to  result  in  success. — To  play  one’s 
cards  well,  to  make  a j udicious  use  of  the  means  at  one’s 
command.— To  throw  up  one’s  cards,  to  abandon  the 
game  (or  the  hand)  through  lack  of  winning  cards  or  of 
the  means  of  attaining  success. — Wide  cards,  in  cribbage, 
cards  which  cannot  be  connected  so  as  to  form  sequences 
by  the  play  of  any  intermediate  card. 


equals  that  from  a Carcel  standard  lamp. 

carcel-meter  (kar-sel'me"ter),  re.  A unit  of  card2,  re — Revolving-flat  card,  a cotton-carding  ma- 


illumination  in  which  the  source  of  light  is  the 
flame  of  a Carcel  lamp  placed  at  a distance  of 
one  meter.  The  carcel-meter  is  approximately 
10.9  luxes.  See  * illumination . 
carcel-second  (kar-sersek"und),  re.  A unit  of 
luminous  energy  in  which  the  Carcel  lamp  is 
taken  as  the  standard  of  intensity, 
career  (kar'sSr),  re.  L.  pi.  carceres  (-ez)  [L.]  1. 
A prison;  a lock-up;  especially, one  in  a Ger- 
man school  or  university. — 2.  One  of  the  8 to 
12  stalls,  closed  with  bars,  from  which  races 
were  started  in  a Roman  circus.  They  were 
arranged  with  slanting  axes  in  order  not  to 
give  an  unfair  advantage  to  any  competitor, 
carceration  (kiir-se-ra'shon),  it.  [See  incar- 
ceration.] Incarceration;  imprisonment.  Trol- 
lope. 

Carcharodontinae  (kar-kar'’'6-don-ti'ne),  re.  pi. 
[Carcharodon(t-)  + -inse.]  A subfamily  of 
sharks,  including  the  great  man-eater,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Carcliarodon. 
carcinemia  (kar-si-ne'mi-a),  re.  [NL.  carci- 
nsemia,  < Gr.  napidvog,  cancer,  4-  ai/m,  blood.] 
Cancerous  cachexia. 

carcinoma,  re.  2.  In  bot.,  a disease  of  trees 


chine  m which  the  top  flats  revolve  or  travel  over  the  top 


Revolving-flat  Card. 

a,  frame ; b,  main  cylinder;  c,  flats;  d,  lap  of  cotton  ; e.  lap-roller ; 
r,  dish-plate ; g,  feed-roll ; h,  taker-in : i,  brush  ; j.  doffer ; comb  ; 
/.calender-rollers;  m,  coder ; n,  can  ; o,  sliver. 

of  the  main  cylinder.— Roller-and-clearer  card,  a 
cotton-carding  machine  equipped  with  revolving  rollers 
or  cylinders  for  working  the  stock : chiefly  used  for  card- 
ing cotton  waste  and  coarse  yarns. — Set  Of  cards,  a series 
°f  two  or  more  carding-engines  consisting,  if  of  three 
(which  is  the  usual  number),  of  a breaker,  a second  breaker 
or  intermediate,  and  a finisher.  This  series  is  the  statis- 
tical unit  or  unit  of  capacity  of  a woolen-factory. — Sta- 
tionary flat  card,  a cotton-carding  machine  having  its 
top  caraing-surfaces  or  flats  stationary. 


characterized  by  the  separation  of  the  bark  Card.  An  abbreviation  of  cardinal. 


cardinal-fish 

cardamine,  cardamin  (kar'da-min),  re.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Cardamine  (which  see). 
Cardan  joint,  shaft.  See  *joint,  * shaft1. 
Cardanic  (kar-dan'ik ),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  devised  by  Cardan  (Girolamo  Cardano,  1501- 
1576),  a noted  physician,  mathematician,  and 
astrologer  of  Italy:  as,  Cardanic  suspension 
(suspension  from  gimbals). 
card-board2  (kard'bord),  re.  A thin  board,  with 
a short  handle,  5 inches  wide  and  12  inches 
long,  to  which  is  fastened  card-clothing  for 
carding  wool,  cotton,  and  the  like  by  hand, 
cardboard-press  (kard'bord-pres),"  re.  Cal- 
endering-rolls for  surfacing  and  finishing  press- 
board  or  smooth,  hard  cardboard  used  for 
book-covers  and  Jacquard  cards, 
card-case,  re.  2.  A case  of  drawers  in  which 
catalogue-cards  are  arranged, 
card-cheat  (kard'chet),  re.  One  who  cheats 
at  cards. 

card-cradle  (kard'kra"dl),  re.  A curved  metal 
frame  secured  beneath  the  card-cylinder  of  a 
Jacquard  loom  to  receive  the  cards  as  they 
are  discharged  from  the  cylinder, 
card-cutter,  re.  2.  One  who  operates  a machine 
for  cutting  pattern-cards  fora  Jacquard  loom, 
card-cylinder  (kard'sil"in-der),  re.  Same  as 
cylinder,  2 ( h ). 

cardenal  (kar-de-nal'),  re.  [Sp.]  See  Car- 
dinal-fish. 

carder2,  re.  3.  Same  as  carder-bee  (which  see), 
card-gatherer  (kard'gaTH,/er-er),  re.  A gath- 
erer of  teazels  or  carding-thistles. 

Cardiac  diuretic,  dropsy,  etc.  See  -kdiumic , hdropsy, 
etc.— Cardiac  inadequacy.  Same  as  -kcardiac  insuffi- 
ciency.— Cardiac  insufficiency,  inability  of  the  heart 
to  perform  its  function  of  maintaining  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  an  adequate  manner. — Cardiac  neuralgia. 
See  fineuralyia. — Cardiac  sac.  (b)  In  Annulala , a 
bulb-like  contractile  portion  of  the  dorsal  blood-vessel. — 
Cardiac  valvule,  in  entom.,  an  invagination  of  the 
esophagus  into  the  proventriculus,  producing  a valvule 
which  prevents  the  larger  bits  of  food  from  passing  into 
the  chyliflc  stomach.  A.  S.  Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom., 
p.  312. 

Cardiacea,  re.  pi.  3.  A suborder  of  Eulamel- 
libranchiata,  having  the  gills  much  folded,  foot 
cylindrie  and  more  or  less  elongate,  and  si- 
phons generally  lacking.  It  contains  the  fam- 
ilies Cardiidse,  Tridacnidse,  Chain) die,  and 
others. 

cardiacean  (kar-di-a'se-an),  a.  and  re.  I.  a. 
Having  the  characters  of  the  Cardiacea. 

II.  re.  A bivalve  mollusk  belonging  to  the 
suborder  Cardiacea. 

cardiagraph  (kar'di-a-graf),  re.  Same  as  car- 
diograph. 

cardial  (kiir'di-al),  a.  [Gr.  sapdia,  heart,  + 
-al1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  heart ; cardiac, 
cardialgic  (kar-di-al'jik),  a.  Relating  to  or 
suffering  from  cardialgia. 
cardiameter  (kar-di-am'e-ter),  re.  Same  as 
*cardiometer. 

cardianeuria  (kar-di-a-nu'ri-a),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  napdta,'  heart,  + avevpog,  without  sinews  or 
nerves,  < a-  priv.  + vevpov,  sinew,  nerve.]  In 
pathol.,  lack  of  tone  in  the  heart, 
cardiant  (kar'di-ant),  n.  [Gr.  napdia,  heart,  4- 
-ant.]  A remedy  which  acts  upon  the  heart, 
cardiataxia  (kar-di-a-tak'si-a),  re,  [Gr.  napdia, 
heart,  4-  ara^ia,  disorder : see  ataxy.]  Irregu- 
lar action  of  the  heart. 

cardiatrophy  (kiir-di-at'ro-fi),  re.  Same  as 
cardiatrophia. 

cardinal.  I.  a . — Cardinal  area,  in  the  structure  Of 
the  shells  of  the  Brachiopoda,  a flattened  or  curved  tri- 
angular area  between  the  hinge-line 
and  the  beaks  of  the  valves,  specially 
prominent  on  the  ventral  valve,  and 
medially  divided  by  the  delthyrial 
opening,  A true  cardinal  area  is  not 
present  in  all  orders  of  Brachiopoda, 
but  in  the  orders  Atremata  and  Neo- 
tremata  it  is  represented  by  a poste- 
rior flattening  of  the  valves  termed 
a false  cardinal  area. — Cardinal 
number,  (b)  Multitude ; the  degree 
in  which  the  members  of  a collection 
are  many : so  used  erroneously  by  Cyrtina  hcteroclyta, 
some  logicomathematicians.— Car-  Defr.  sp. 
dinal  point.  See  kpointl. — Cardi-  Dorsal  view  show- 
dinal  process,  in  brachiopods,  a inJ?  hi^h  . area  and 
projection  at  the  posterior  edge  of  pseudodeltidium  of 
the  dorsal  valve  which  interiocks  with  "te”s  V.1  £iae(0„?o?. 
the  hinge-teeth  on  the  ventral  valve,  ogy.”) 
thus  forming  the  hinge.—  Cardinal 
septa.  See  ^septum. — Cardinal  value.  S ee+value. 

II.  7t> — Alizarin  cardinal.  Same  as  alizarin  kgar- 
net.—  Cardinal  in  petto,  one  whom  the  Pope  intends 
to  create  a cardinal,  but  whose  name  has  not  been  for- 
mally published. 

cardinal-fish  (kar'di-nal-fish'O,  re.  A fish  of 
the  family  Apogonidse,  the  red  species  of  which 
is  called  cardenal  in  Spanish  : they  are  found 


cardinal-fish 

in  tropical  waters,  and  are  especially  abundant 
in  the  East  Indies. 

cardinalic  (kar-di-nal'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  office  of  a cardinal ; like  a cardinal, 
cardinalism  (kar'di-nal-izm),  n.  [ cardinal  4- 
-ism,]  The  system  of  the  college  of  cardinals; 
the  theory  of  the  institution  of  the  college  of 
cardinals. 

cardinalist  (kar'di-nal-ist),  n.  1.  An  advocate 
or  adherent  of  the  system  of  the  college  of 
cardinals. — 2.  A follower  of  Cardinal  Antoine 
Perrenot,  prime  minister  to  Margaret  of  Parma 
in  the  sixteenth  century, 
cardinalitian  (ka'di-na-lish'ian),  a.  Same  as 
eardinnlitial. 

card-index  (kard'in//deks),  ».  An  index  con- 
sisting of  cards  arranged  alphabetically, 
carding-scale  (kar'ding-skal),  n.  A scale  or 
table,  used  by  those  who  card  wool  on  com- 
mission, giving  the  amount  of  carding  to  be 
done  and  the  relative  price, 
carding-stock  (kar'ding-stok),  n.  A bench, 
upon  one  end  of  which  is  nailed  card-clothing, 
the  other  end  serving  as  a seat  for  the  oper- 
ator in  carding  fibrous  material,  as  wool  and 
cotton,  with  hand-cards  in  conjunction  with 
the  fixed  card. 

carding-surface  (kar'ding-ser//fas),  n.  In 
textile-manuf.,  the  extremities  of  the  card- 
clothing teeth  on  the  carding-machine  that 
card  the  stock. 

cardio-arterial  (karJ'di-o-ar-te'ri-al),  a.  Re- 
lating to  both  the  heart  and  the  arteries. 
—Cardio-arterial  interval,  the  difference  in  time, 
sometimes  quite  appreciable,  between  the  apex-beat  of  the 
heart  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  or  elsewhere, 
cardioblast  (kar'di-o-blast),  n.  [Gr.  napdia, 
heart,  + flhamdg,  germ.]  In  insect  embryol., 
any  one  of  a long  row  of  cells  bordering  the 
mesodermal  layer  of  the  primitive  band  and 
affording  the  first  indication  of  the  dorsal 
vessel.  A.  S.  Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom., 
p.  572. 

cardioclasis  (kar'di-okTa-sis),  n.  [Gr.  napdia, 
heart,  + n larng,  breaking.]  Rupture  of  the 
heart. 

cardiocoelomic  (kar//di-o-se-lom'ik),  a.  In 
insect  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  pericardial  cce- 
loma  or  heart-cavity. 

These  openings,  called  cardio-ccelomic  apertures,  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  being  situated  on  conical  papil- 
lae of  the  walls  of  the  heart. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom.,  p.  400. 
cardioconch  (kar'di-o-kongk),  n.  [Gr.  napdia, 
heart,  + ndyxv,  a miolluscan  shell.]  One  of 
the  so-called  Cardioconchx. 

Cardioconch®  (kar-di-o-kong'ke),  n.  pi.  A 
factitious  group  of  pelecypod  mollusks  char- 
acterized by  their  tenuous  shells  and  the  ab- 
sence of  dentition  and  other  critical  structures. 
It  was  conceived  by  Neumayr  that  this  apparently  primi- 
tive condition  was  actual,  and  he  designated  the  group 
by  the  name  PaUeoconchse,  which  was  subsequently 
changed  by  Benshausen  to  Cardioconchm  because  shells 
of  this  type  are  not  of  primitive  age.  Clarke  has  shown 
that  the  Cardioconchre  or  Palseoconehae  represent  merely 
a condition  of  degeneration  or  convergence  largely  due 
to  pelagic  life,  and  similarly  affecting  genera  of  diverse 
phylogeny.  Such  peleeypods  are  specially  characteristic 
of  the  Bohemian  Upper  Silurian  and  of  the  lower  Upper 
Devonian  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere, 
cardiogram,  n.  Electric  cardiogram,  a tracing 
showing  the  electric  currents  which  traverse  the  animal 
body  with  every  heart-beat. 

cardiographic  (kar"'di-o-graf'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  cardiography, 
cardio-inhibition  (karMi-o-in-hi-bish'on),  n. 
Slowing  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  "Philos. 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  ser.  B,  182.  242. 
cardiokinetic  (kar//di-o-ki-net'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
napdia,  heart,  + nivyrdg,  < mveiv,  move.]  Causing 
or  accelerating  the  action  of  the  heart, 
cardiolith  (kar'di-o-lith),  n.  [Gr.  napdia,  heart, 

- + Mdog,  stone.]  A calcareous  deposit  in  or 
upon  the  heart. 

cardiolysin  (kar-di-ol'i-sin),  ».  [ cardiolysis  4- 

-in2.]  A eytotoxin  directed  against  heart- 
muscle  tissue. 

cardiolysis  (kar-di-ol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
napdia,  heart,  + Matt,  dissolution.]  Resection 
of  a portion  of  the  sternum  and  of  the  costal 
cartilages  in  the  cardiac  area,  in  order  to  per- 
mit of  greater  freedom  of  movement  in  cases 
of  adhesions  following  chronic  mediastinoperi- 
carditis.  Lancet,  July  18,  1903,  p.  188. 
cardiometer  (kar-di-om'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  napdia, 
heart,  + ye rpov,  measure.]  1.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  intracardiac  blood-pressure. 
— 2.  An  instrument  for  recording  the  extent 
and  frequency  of  the  cardiac  pulsations. 


cardiometric  (kar/''di-o-met'rik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  cardiometry.  Nature,  May  26,  1904, 

p.  88. 

cardiometry,  n.  2.  Measurement  of  the  blood- 

pressure. 

cardiopathy  (kar-di-op'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  napdia, 
heart,  -I-  -w aOeia,  < naffag,  disease.]  Disease  of 
the  heart.  Phil.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  31,  1903, 
p.  207. 

cardioplegia  (kar,/di-o-ple'ji-a),  n.  [Gr.  n apSia, 
heart,  + nfo/yy,  stroke.  Of.  apoplexy.']  1. 
Paralysis  of  the  heart  muscles. — 2.  Irregular 
muscular  contractions  of  the  esophageal  orifice 
of  the  stomach. 

cardioptosis  (kar-di-op-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
napdia,  heart,  + nraaig,  falling.]  Downward 
dislocation  of  the  heart.  Med.  Record,  Jan. 
24,  1903,  p.  157. 

cardiopuncture  (kar,/di-o-pungk'tur),  n.  [Gr. 
napdia,  heart,  + L .punctura,  puncture.]  Same 
as  cardiocentesis. 

cardiorespiratory  (karMi-o-re-spir'a-  or  res'- 
pi-ra-to-ri),  a.  [Gr.  napdia,  lieart,  4-  E.  re- 
spiratory Relating  to  change  in  the  rhythm 
and  frequency  of  respiration  dependent  upon 
varying  heart-action ; relating  to  or  caused  by 
both  respiratory  and  cardiac  movements:  as, 
a cardiorespiratory  murmur.  Med.  Record, 
Feb.  7,  1903,  p.  202. 

cardiosclerosis  (kiir//di-o-skle-r6'sis),  n.  [NL., 
<Gr.  napdia,  heart,  + anhl/puaig,  hardening.] 
Overgrowth  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  in  the 
walls  of  the  heart. 

cardiospasm  (kar'di-o-spazm),  n.  [Gr.  napdia, 
heart,  + ciraopdg,  contraction : see  spasm.] 
Irregular  muscular  contractions  at  the  esopha- 
geal opening  of  the  stomach. 

Cardiospermum  (kar"di-6-sper'mum),  n.  [NL. 
(Liun®us,  1735-53),  < Gr.  napdia,  heart,  + 
cneppa,  seed.  The  name  alludes  to  the  heart- 
shaped  aril  on  the  seeds  of  some  species.]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Sapindacese,  which 
comprises  about  30  tropical  American  species 
of  climbing  herbs,  with  alternate  bitemate 
leaves,  coarsely  serrate  leaflets,  and  small  white 
flowers.  The  most  popular  species  is  the  balloon-vine 
(C.  Halicacabum),  a rapid-growing, easily  cultivated  tender 
annual,  curious  tor  its  inflated  seed-vessels.  See  balloon- 
vine  (cut),  lndian-heart,  and  heartseed. 

cardiosphygmograph  (kar//di-o-sfig'mo-graf) 
n.  [Gr.  napdia,  heart,  4-  E.  spliygmograpli.]  A 
combined  cardiograph  and  sphygmograph. 
cardiostenoma  (kar"di-o-ste-nd'ma),  n.  [NL., 
<Gr.  napdia,  heart,  + arhupa,  a narrow  place, 
(.arevdeiv,  make  narrow,  < arevog,  narrow.] 
Same  as  cardiostenosis. 

cardiotoxic  (kar//di-o-tok'sik),  a.  [Gr.  napdia, 
heart.  + ro^indv,  poison.]  Having  a poisonous 
effect  upon  the  heart. 

cardiovalvulitis  (kiir'-'di  - 6-val-vu  - li'tis),  n. 
[NL.,  <Gr.  napdia,  heart,  4-  NL.  vdlvula,  valve, 
+ -Ms.]  Inflammation  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart. 

cardiovasal  (kar'di-o-va/sal),  a.  [Gr.  napdia, 
heart,  + L.  vas,  vessel,  "+  -nR.]  Same  as 
* cardiovascular. 

cardiovascular  (kar//di-o-vas,ku-lar),  a.  [Gr. 
napdia,  heart,  + L.  vasculum,  a vessel : see  vas- 
cular.] Relating  to  both  the  heart  and  the 
blood-vessels.  Med.  Record,  March  28, 1903, 
p.  508. 

cardiovisceral  (kaF’di-q-vis'e-ral),  a.  Con- 
nected with  the  heart  and  the  viscera.— Cardio- 
visceral vessel,  in  ascidians,  a vessel  arising  from  the 
dorsal  end  of  the  heart  and  breaking  up  into  branches 
which  run  over  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
other  organs. 

Cardita  (kar-di'tS),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  napdia,  heart, 
+ -irr/g,  E.  -ite%.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Carditidse.  Bruguieres,  1791. 
cardite  (kar'dit),  ».  [NL.  Cardita.]  A bivalve 
mollusk  of  the  genus  Cardita. 
carditian  (kar-dit'i-an),  a.  Of  or  allied  to  the 
genus  Cardita. 

Carditid®  (kar-dit'i-de).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Car- 
dita + -idee.]  1.  A family  of  Pelecypoda  with 
a cockle-like  shell,  external  parivincular  lig- 
ament, and  fully  developed  hinge  with  long 
posterior  cardinal  tooth.  The  genera  are  all 
marine.  They  began  their  existence  in  the 
Triassic  and  have  continued  to  the  present. — 
2.  A family  of  bivalve  mollusks  of  the  order 
Eulamelli-branchiata.  They  have  a single  mantle- 
fusion,  branchiae  large  and  unequal,  the  foot  keeled  and 
often  byssiferous,  and  the  shell  radiately  grooved.  The 
family  includes  the  genera  Cardita , Carditella,  Veneri- 
cardia,  and  others. 

Cardium  Clay,  in  geol.,  a late  division  of  the  Pleistocene 
deposits  in  Scandinavia  containing  fossils  of  the  genus 
Cardium. 


Carenchelyi 

card-lacing  (kard ' la  “ sing),  ».  The  act  of 
tying  together  the  pattern-cards  of  a Jacquard 
ready  for  the  loom. 

card-money  (kard  ' mun  " i).  n.  A kind  of 
paper-currency  issued  by  theFrench  in  Canada 
in  1685. 

card-nippers  (kard'nip'-'erz),  n.  pi.  A hand- 
punch  for  making  holes  in  the  pattern-cards 
of  a Jacquard  loom. 

cardo,  ».  4.  In  the  pelecypod  mollusks,  the 
primitive  hinge  : contrasted  with  the  articulus 
or  adult  hinge. — 5.  One  of  the  two  inter- 
secting central  streets  of  the  Roman  military 
camp  or  castrum,  the  other  being  the  decu- 
manus.  A similar  arrangement  is  found  in  the 
prehistoric  pile-settlements  of  northern  Italy. 

First  a rectangular  space  was  marked  out  with  the  help 
of  two  straight  lines  (the  Cardo  and  Decmnanus)  inter- 
secting at  right  angles,  their  direction  being  probably 
determined  by  some  simple  astronomical  observations. 

F.  von  Duhn,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XVI.  129. 

cardol,  n.  2.  Tribrom-salol,  made  by  the  action 
of  bromine,  in  excess,  upon  salol.  It  is  a 
crystalline  substance  used  for  allaying  gastric 
uneasiness,  cramps,  etc. 

cardon  (kar-don'),  n.  [Mex.  use  of  Sp.  cor- 
don, teazel:  see  cardoon.]  Either  of  two 
species  of  giant  cactus,  Cereus  pecten-aborig- 
inum  and  C.  Pringlei,  which  in  the  arid  cape 
region  of  Lower  California  form  extensive 
leafless  forests  known  as  cardon  forests.  The 
dead  wood  is  used  for  fuel,  etc.,  "and  the  seeds 
are  ground  to  mix  with  meal, 
card-pocket  (kard,pok//et),  n.  A pocket  for 
carrying  cards;  specifically,  a pocket  in  the 
inside  cover  of  a book  for  holding  the  reader’s 
library-card. 

card-recorder  (kard're-kdr'der),  n.  A clock 
which  is  correlated  with  mechanism  for  re- 
cording on  cards  the  time  spent  in  any  special 
piece  of  work : used  in  card-systems  of  indus- 
trial cost-keeping. 

card-room  (kard(rom),  n.  A room  devoted  to 
card-playing  or  in  which  card-playing  is  car- 
ried on. 

card-sharping  (kard'shar,/ping),  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  cheating  at  cards ; the  profession  of  the 
card-sharper. 

card-system  (kard'sis^tem),  n.  1.  A system 
of  keeping  records,  in  which  each  item  is  en- 
tered on  a separate  card.  The  cards  for  any  series 
are  of  uniform  size,  are  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  and, 
in  series  of  any  length,  are  marked  , by  division-cards  at 
appropriate  points.  Cards  (items)  can  be  inserted  or 
withdrawn  at  will. 

card-teazel  (kard'te//zl),  n.  The  wild  teazel, 
Dipsacus  sylvestris. 

card-thistle  (kard'this,T),  ».  Same  as  *card- 
teazel. 

Carduace®  (kar-du-a'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Neck- 
er,  1770),  < Carduus  + -acese.]  The  name 
adopted  for  the  plant-family  Asleraceee  by  au- 
thors who  take  the  genus  Carduus  as  the  type 
of  the  family . It  has  priority  over  all  other  properly 
formed  names,  but  Carduus  is  not  typical,  and  would  re- 
quire it  to  be  called  the  thistle  family.  See  tcAsteraceee,  2, 
and  Compositee  1. 

card-wiring  (kard'wir//ing),  n.  The  insertion 
of  straight  wires  at  regular  intervals  between 
the  pattern-cards  of  a Jacquard  loom,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  cause  the  cards  to  be  sus- 
pended from  the  card-cradle, 
careen,  n.  2.  The  submerged  figure  or  body 
which  is  cut  off  from  a floating  vessel  by  the 
plane  of  the  surface  of  the  water;  the  sub- 
merged portion  of  a floating  vessel;  a figure 
bounded  by  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  the  wetted  surface  of  afloating  body. 
— 3.  A careening  or  lurching  motion  or  move- 
ment; a lurch. 

The  charm  [of  the  camel]  is  not  in  the  figure  . . . nor  in 
the  movement,  the  noiseless  stepping,  or  the  broad  ca- 
reen. L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  I.  i. 

careless-weed  (kar'les-wed),  n.  One  of  sev- 
eral coarse  species  of  amaranth  springing  up 
in  neglected  gardens,  as  Amaranthus  retroflexus 
(pigweed)  and  A.  hybridus.  The  spiny  care- 
less-weed  is  the  same  as  the  spiny  amaranth, 
A.  spinosus. 

Careliparis  (kar-e-lip'a-ris),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
napa,  (imnanapr/),  Head,  + Liparis.]  A subge- 
nus of  snail-fishes  of  the  genus  Liparis. 
Caremitra  (kar-e-mi'  tra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  napa 
(Ionic  napy),  head,  +pirpa,  girdle.]  A subge- 
nus of  snail-fishes  of  the  genus  Careproctus. 
Carenchelyi  (ka-reng-ke'li-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  napa,  head,  + iyxf"'vg,  eel.]  An  order  of 
long-necked  eels  found  in  the  deep  sea : dis- 
tinguished by  the  well-developed  bones  of  the 


Carenchelyi 

jaw,  which  are  joined  immovably  to  the  cra- 
nium. Only  one  species  is  known,  Derichthys 
serpentinus,  constituting  the  family  Dericli- 
thyidse. 

Carentonian  (kar-en-to'ni-an),  a.  [ML.  Car- 


carolinium 


septa  of  a coral— 4.  In  entom.,  any  keel-like  carniferous  (kar-nif'e-rus),  a.  [L.  caro  (cam-). 

P PUflrinn  fhn  linrlw  woll  /-.-P  n ^ i j.' / j*.  " 1 -1  » , . v . '' 


antonus , Charente,  + -ian’A  In  the  geology  -Pf  \he  trachea.  _ 
of  northern  France  and  Belgium,  noting  a sub-  ■ ’ 

stage  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  or  Cenomanian  ■ carlnately  (kar  1_ 


elevation  of  the  body-wall  of  an  insect,  as  the 
pronotal  Carina  of  many  grasshoppers.  Proc. 

Zool.  Soc.  London,  March,  1899,  p.  340 Carina 

tracheae,  the  projecting  ridge  at  the  point  of  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea. 


. in  g eol.,  isoclinal  folds. 

Carinately  (kar'i-nat-li),  adv.  In  a keeled  or 

named  from  the  river  Charente.  It  is  in  part  oa^na£e  maanerj  with  a carina  or  keel. 

„r>  Tr„  _i .i  carmation  (kar-i-na  shon),  n.  [ carinate  + llun 

-ion.)  A keeled  condition:  used  in  deserip-  camifieinl 
tive  biology  and  anatomy  to  express  the  ex- 
istence  of  ridges  or  carinae  on  the  organic 
body  or  test. 


equivalent  to  the  Lower  Chalk  of  England. 
Also  used  substantively. 

Careproctus  (kar-e-prok'tus),  n.  [XL.,  < Gr. 
napa,  (Ionic  sapy),  head,  + irpuKrog,  anus.]  A 
genus  of  snail-fishes,  of  the  family  of  IAparidse , 
distinguished  by  the  attenuated  body  and 
small  disk, 
ca.  resp, 

ad  respondendum.  See  capias. 
caressant  (ka-res'ant),  a.  Caressing:  as,  the 
caressant  airs  of  heaven.  N.  E.  D. 
caressive  (ka-res'iv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
caress  or  caresses ; caressing, 
carette  (kar-et'),  n,  [Irreg.  < -carl  + .ette.) 

1.  A street-car  consisting  essentially  of  the 
body  of  an  ordinary  street-car  mounted  on 


An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  capias  p„_;T,+T,-  „ „„„„„„ 
iendurn.  See  cnnino  0(1  II  lit  111  (111  prOCGSS, 


Behind  they  are  long  and  narrow,  showing  a double 
cannation  with  a concavity  dividing  them. 

Amer.  Nat.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  28. 


stage. 


*process,  *sta-ge. 

carisquis,  n.  See  *karisMs. 


2.  Worrying;  fretful;  anxious 


carking,  p.  a. 

solicitous. 

Every  where  you  may  find  the  selfish  and  the  sensual 
the  carking  and  the  careful,  the  cunning  and  the  credu- 
lous, the  worldling  and  tile  reckless.  Southey,  Doctor,  lxv 


flesh,  + -ferus,  < ferfe,  bear.]  "Flesh-bearing! 

There  is  also  a milk  tree ; but  we  nowhere  find  a car- 
niferous,  a flesh-bearing  tree. 

Leigh  Hunt,  Seer,  p.  27.  N.  E.  D. 

carniferrin  (kar-ni-fer'in),  n.  [L.  caro  ( cam-), 
flesh,  + ferrum,  iron,  4-  4n2.]  A bland,  taste- 
less powder  said  to  be  a compound  of  iron  and. 
phosphocarnic  acid  containing  30  per  cent,  of 
iron. 

(kar-ni-fish'al),  a.  [L.  carnifex 
(- fie -)  + -ial. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  a carnifex 
or  executioner,  or  a butcher. 

See  my  poor  dexter,  abridged  to  one  thumb,  one  finger 
and  a stump, — by  the  blow  of  my  adversary’s  weapon, 
however,  and  not  by  any  carnificial  knife. 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  II.  xiii. 

See  Bleiberg  carniform  (kar'ni-fdrm),  a.  [L.  caro  (cam-), 
flesh,  + forma,  form.]  Flesh-like;  resembling 
flesh. 

Carniolan  (kar-ni-6'lan),  a.  [ Carniola  + -an.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Carniola,  an  elevated  Alpine 
province  of  Austria.—  Carniolan  bee,  one  of  a race 
of  very  gentle  large  gray  honey-bees  from  Carniola.  The 
abdomen  presents  a ringed  appearance  due  to  bands  of 
silvery-white  hairs. 


wooden  spoke-wheels  with  crank-axles  It  is  Ccirline5  (kar'lin),  n.  A Russian  game  of  bil-  «SI  veiy  .. 

spoKe  wneels,_w.tn  ciank  axles  It  is  liards  which  empl  five  ball  o6n0  of  fh  Carnosa  (kar-no/sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  ueut.  pi. 

b require  ldiis. — n.  of  o.nrnr  " 


low,  runs  easily,  and  does  not  require 

2.  A motor-vehicle  like  a wagonette.  There 
are  seats  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  with  a 
door  at  the  rear,  and  the  operator’s  seat  is  in 
front. 

Carey  act.  See  *act. 

carferal  (kiir'fe-ral),  n.  [L.  car(bo),  charcoal, 
+ fer(re),  bear,  + al(umina).)  A trade-name 
for  a mixture  of  charcoal,  metallic  iron,  and 


blue  and  another  black  or  yellow.  It  scores  for 
both  caroms  and  pockets  and  is  cumulative  in  its  counts 
and  penalties.  It  was  a favorite  in  the  United  States  when 
pocket  tables  were  in  fashion. 

carline-box  (kar'hn-boks),  n.  A shallow, 
portable  box,  for  storage  of  miscellaneous 
articles,  secured  under  the  deck  of  a ship,  in 
the  rectangular  spaces  between  the  beams  and 
the  carlines. 


of  carnosus,  fleshy:  see  carnosc.)  An  order 
of  Demospongiee  containing  Tetraxonida  with 
spicules  greatly  reduced  in  size  or  wanting, 
and  no  diactinal  megascleres  or  trisenes  with 
long  rhabdomes.  It  contains  the  families  Cor- 
ticidse,  Plakinidse,  Chondrosidse,  and  others. 


clay  intended  for  filtering  and  purifying  sew-  car-loader  (kar'loMer),  n.  In  transportation, 

q era  an n alart  tin nl/nirr.nrofnw  j • i -»■  « . . , . 


age  and  also  drinking-water. 

Cargile  membrane.  See  * membrane . 

cargo-book  (kar'go-buk),  n.  The  hook  in 
which  are  entered  the  particulars  of  a ship’s 
cargo. 

cargo-port  (kar'go-port),  'll.  A large  rectangu- 
lar port  or  opening  in  a ship’s  side  for  use  in 
loading  or  discharging  cargo, 


car-haul  (kar'hal),  n.  In  transportation,  any  ivevTi  fitted  to* 

eirvr-t .Industrial  ..oilvnod  DUed  to 


any  machine  used  in  loading  a freight-car  with 
grain,  coke,  sand,  coal,  or  other  material  in 
bulk.  The  most  common  form  is  a combined  delivery- 
and  trimming-spout,  used  in  loading  a box-car  with  wheat, 
com,  etc.  It  may  be  a single  flexible  spout  or  a two-way 
spout  for  filling  both  ends  of  the  car  at  the  same  time. 
In  one  type  a pair  of  fans  placed  at  the  end  of  the  delivery- 
pipe  is  used  to  blow  the  grain  in  equal  quantities  into 
each  end  of  the  car,  trimming  the  load  as  fast  as  delivered. 
It  will  load  6,000  bushels  an  hour.  Belt-  and  bucket-con- 


skort  industrial  railroad  in  which  the  cars,  or 
skips,  are  hauled  by  means  of  endless  cables 
or  chain-belts  running  on  sheaves  laid  directly 
on  the  surface  between  the  rails.  The  cars  are 
pushed  or  pulled  along  by  lugs  on  the  chain  that  engages 
the  body  of  the  car.  On  inclines,  as  in  coal-breakers,  the 
lug  may  drag  the  car  up  the  incline  or  merely  hold  it  back  ~ , , 

from  running  away  as  it  is  lowered  by  the  moving  chain.  Oarlylesque  (kar  - 111 
In  standard-gage  drill-yards  an  endless  wire  cable  car-  ^ * ' 

haul  is  often  used  in  moving  cars  or  to  bring  coal-cars  to 
the  elevator  of  a coal-storage  plant.  The  cable  runs  over 
sheaves  placed  beside  the  track,  a clip  and  rope  or  other 
device  being  used  to  connect  the  cars  with  the  traveling- 
cable.  Carhaul  chain,  a special  type  of  chain  having 


- a swinging-boom,  are  also  used  as  car- 

loaders.  In  loading  flat-  or  hopper-cars  with  sand  or 
broken  stone  a short  conveyer  may  extend  from  the  ground 
to  the  car  to  deliver  the  material  to  the  car  as  fast  as  it  is 
shoveled  into  the  conveyer.  Conveyers,  supported  on 


Carniolan  Bee  (Apis  mellifera)  [Benton,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

A,  drone;  B , queen. 

carnosin  (kar'no-sin),  n.  [carnosc  + -in-.)  A 
leueomaine  (C9H14N403)  belonging  to  the 
purin  group. 


Z5Z  tep.e.r;,c5„°/Jn  J?.e,  l°er  °l_a  carnotine  (kar'no-tin),  n.  [A.  Carnot,  a mem- 
ber of  the  School  of  Mines,  Paris,  + -ine 2.] 


box-car,  are  also  used  to  load  coke,  ashes,  coal,  etc.,  upon 
cars.  See  -kconveyer , -kcoaling-slation , and  hcoal-storage . 

esk ' ),  a.  [Carlyle  + 
-esque.)  Characteristic  of  Thomas  Carlyle  or 
his  style. 

Carmelitess  (kar'mel-i-tes),  n.  [Carmelite  + 
-ess.)  A member  of  the  Carmelite  order  of 
women. 


lugs  or  projections  inserted  at  intervals  among  the  links,  (.armelni+o  flrnr  m»l'i 
Onrih  basket  See  *npnnll  carmeioite  (kar-mel  o-it),  n.  [Carmelo  Bay, 

oarib  basket.  _bee_  pegall.  California,  + -ite‘t.)  A name  given  by  A.  C. 

Lawson  to  eruptive  rocks  at  Carmelo  Bay, 
California,  having  the  character  of  andesitic 


carib-fish  (kar'ib-fisk),  n.  Same  as  caribe. 
Caribou,  n.  No  fewer  than  10  species  of  caribou  have 
been  described  from  North  America,  some  being  restricted 
to  a comparatively  limited  area.  Such  are  Rangifer  ter- 
ranovie  of  Newfoundland  and  R.  dawsoni  from  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  The  most  eastern  species  is  R.  green- 


basalt.  The  texture  is  like  that  common  in  andesite, 
the  phenoorysts  being  pyroxene,  lime-soda  feldspar,  and 
olivin  altered  to  iddingsite. 


- , . vi.ovv.1  ii  open ino  it.  jy  / IrC It—  a . . . . . , __  1 __  # 

landicw  from  Greenland,  the  westernmost  R.granti  from  Car-mile  (kar  mil),  n.  The  unit  m which  the 


the  end  of  the  Alaska  peninsula. 

caricatural  (kar'i-ka-tur-al),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  caricature ; carieature-iike  : as,  a caricatural 
biography. 

Caricature  photograph.  See  * photograph . 
caricology  (kar-i-kol'o-ji),  n.  [L.  carex  ( caric -), 
sedge,  + Gr._  -loyia,  < Aiyuv,  speak.]  That 


number  of  miles  covered  by  the  rolling-stock 
of  a railway  system  within  a certain  time  is 
measured, 

carmilion  (kar  - mil ' von),  n.  [carm(ine)  + 


Same  as  *jiri iiiuliii. 
carnotite  (kar'no-tit),  n.  [A.  Carnot  (see  car- 
notine)  + -ite2.]  A more  or  less  impure  hy- 
drated vanadate  of  uranium  and  potash,  oc- 
curring somewhat  abundantly  in  Montrose 
county  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado:  found  as  a 
yellow  crystalline  powder  or  in  loosely  cohe- 
rent masses.  It  contains  radium  and  is  said 
to  be  highly  radio-active, 
caro  (ka'ro),  n.  [Porto  Rican.]  Any  one  of 
several  vines  indigenous  to  Porto  Rico,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Cissus,  as  C.  sicyoides. 
caroba  (ka-ro'ba),  n.  [Braz.]  The  name  of 
several  Brazilian  trees  of  the  family  Bignoni- 
acese,  especially  Jacaranda  procera  and  J.  Ca- 
roba. The  leaves  are  bitter  and  astringent  and 
are  used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  and 
scrofulous  affections. 


(verm)ilion.)  A carmine  preparation  in  which  carobin  (kar'o-bin),  n.  [caroba  + -in2.)  A 


the  coloring  properties  are  not  brought  to 
dry  state,  as  with  other  pigments. 

-Ail  „ 


department  of  botany  which  is  concerned  with  carminaph  (kar'mi-naf),  n.  [Also  carminnavh : 

Q otllH  XT  /Vp  f Vl  /I  C1/-W-1  Vn-rr.  5 1 Cj  „ „ • „ 7.  / i „\  _1_  7.  / II  ..  \ 1 rx  l .-v  , ^ ^ 


a study  of  the  sedge  family.  See  caricography 
and  caricologist. 

Caricyphidse  (kar-i-sif'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Caricyphus  + -idee.)  An  ill-defined  family  of 
macrurous  decapod  crustaceans  containing 
the  genera  Caricyphus,  Bhomaleocaris,  and 
Anebocaris,  of  which  the  first  is  the  type. 

Caricyphus  (kar-i-si'fus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
uapig,  a small  crustacean,  prob.  a shrimp  or 
prawn,  + kv<(i6q,  bent,  humped.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Caricyphidse.  C.  Spence 
Bate,  1888. 

caridoid  (kar'i-doid),  a.  [Gr.  icapis  (sapid-),  a 


crystalline  constituent,  not  well  studied,  con- 
tained in  the  leaves  of  caroba  (Jacaranda  Ca- 
roba and  J.  procera),  a tree  native  to  Guiana 
and  helongiug  to  the.  family  Bignoniacese. 
caroid  (kar'oid),  n.  [Car(ica)  + -oid.)  A 
medicinal  preparation  containing  a proteolytic 
ferment,  papayotin.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  Carica  Papaya  (papaw). 

See  *beech- 


< carm-i(ne)  + naph(tha).)  Same  as  * Sudan  I. 

— Carminapll  garnet.  Same  as  alpha-naphthylamine 

n.  —Alizarin  carmine,  a mordant  coal-tar 
■elated  to  anthracene.  It  is  the  sodium  salt  of  alizarin 
monosulphonlc  acid,  and  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  . _ 

fuming  sulphuric  acid  upon  alizarin.  Also  called  alizarin  Carolina  be6Ch-dr0PS,  lOCUSt 
red  S and  alizarin  powder. — Carmine  lake,  a pigment  d.rons  *lncnst  1 
made  from  the  second  washing  of  carmine. — Carmine  ’ — 1 

red.  See  -kredi.—  Orseille  carmine,  a dyestutf  made  Caroline,  «■ 
by  treating  lichens  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia, 
exposing  the  liquid  to  the  air  until  a crimson  color  has 
developed,  and  heating  with  alum. 

carmoisin,  carmoisine  (kar ' mo -i- sin),  n. 

[car(mine)  + ( cra)mois(y ) + -in2.)  An  acid 
coal-tar  color : same  as  fast  *red  C. 


small  crustacean,  prob.  a shrimp  or  prawn,  -r  _ . ,,  ..  .....  - r . 

cZdof,  form.]  Resembling  in  form  the  shrimps  C&rnioot  (kai-mot  ),  n.  [Ar.  garwiutJ]  A fish, 
or  members  of  the  crustacean  family  Carididse.  clanaJ  anguillaris,  found  in  the  Nile, 
caries,  rc.-Dry  caries  or  caries  sicca,  molecular  dis-  carnation1.  »■-  Bacteriosis  of  carnation, 
integration  of  bone  not  attended  by  suppuration. 


See 

Car- 


■ ^bacteriosis Carnation  disease.  See  •kdisease. 

tsrrnas****’*1  i"M  jsassr*  fttasa 

f l eartllo&  acanUon.]  A bell-ringer  color  of  this  stone.  The  distinctive  colors  of 

<.ov£.o^er  01i  a eari  on  or  ebriue.  Cornell  University  are  carnelian  and  white. 

Carina,  n.,  1.  (c)  one^^ the  four  carnic  (kar'nik),  a [L  caro  (cam-) y flesh, 

+ -ic.  J Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  flesh 

Carnic  acid,  a substance,  C10H15O5N3,  isolated  by  Sieg- 
fried from  the  end-products  of  proteolytic  digestion. 


parts  into  which  the  constellation  Argo  is  divided. 

Argo. 

3.  One  of  the  vertical  cross-bars  on  the 


II.  tt.  [ l . c.]  1.  A small  delair 
with  coffee  filling  and  fondant  icing. — 2.  A 
Swedish  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  about  38 
United  States  cents. 

Caroline  Books.  See  +book. 

Carolinian  area,  satyr.  See  +arca,  +satyri. 
caroliniuni(kar-o-lin'i-um),  n.  [NL.  Carolina- 
(North  Carolina)  + -iu/u.)  A name  given  by 
Baskerville  to  a supposed  element  of  which  the 
chlorid  was  obtained  by  heating  in  chlorin  a 
mixture  of  carbon  and  what  had  generally 
been  regarded  as  the  oxid  of  thorium.  A second 
new  substance,  which  has  been  named  berzelium,  was  at 
the  same  time  separated  as  chlorid,  so  that  the  thorium 
of  earlier  chemistry  apparently  contains  these  two  sup- 
posed elements,  along  with  a third,  for  which  the  name 
thorium  is  retained.  The  atomic  weight  of  carolinium  is 
apparently  higher  than  that  of  either  of  the  others.  The 
oxid  is  said  to  have  a pinkish  color. 


Carolus  dollar 

Carolus  dollar.  See  * dollar . 
caromata,  n.  Same  as  *carromata. 
caromic  (ka-rom'ik),  a.  In  billiards , of  orper- 
taining  to  caroms  or  the  making  of  caroms, 
carone  (kar'on),  n.  A ketone,  Ci0H16O,  pre- 
pared by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
dihydrocarvone  and  its  subsequent  removal 
by  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxid. 
carosa  (ka-ro'sa),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  (?),  < 
Sulu  karosah,  a cart,  a wagon,  < Sp.  carroza, 
a coach : see  caroche .]  In  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, a sled  for  conveying  goods,  used  particu- 
larly in  the  country. 

carot  (ka-rot'),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  *carol, 
< Bisaya  *calot  (=Pampanga  calut)  Hocan 
cardt , a root  eaten  after  steeping  in  water  to 
improve  it.]  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a tuber 
which  is  steeped  or  cooked  and  eaten  by  the 
natives. 

caroticum  (ka-rot'i-kum),  n. ; pi.  carotica  (-ka). 
[NL.]  In  craniom.,  the  extreme  medial  "or 
lateral  point  of  the  carotid  canal  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  skull.  Von  Tordk. 

Carotid  triangles.  See  * triangle . 
carotidean  (kar-o-tid  'e-an),  a.  and  n.  [carotid 
+ -e-an.]  Same  as  carotid. 
carotte  (ka-rot'),  n.  [French  Creole,  intro- 
duced through  Louisiana.]  Same  as  carrot,  4. 
carp53,  n.  6.  A name  of  various  fishes  of  the 
genus  Chilodactylus  in  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Tasmania.  These  fishes  are  not  re- 
lated to  the  European  carp,  which  is  a cypri- 

noid  fish Lake  -carp,  a sucker,  Carpiodes  thompsoni , 

found  in  the  Great  Lakes.— Looking-glass  carp,  a va- 
riety of  the  true  carp  having  a few  large  scales  scat- 
tered irregularly  over  the  body.— Murray  carp,  a com- 
mon name  of  Murrayia  cyprinoides , a percoid  fisn  found 
in  Australia. 

carp3  (karp),  v.  i.  To  prepare  teazels  for  the 
napping-machine  for  dressing  woolen  cloth, 
carpaine  (kiir'pa-in),  n.  [Car{ica)  Pa(paya) 
+ -ine'2.]  A crystalline,  intensely  bitter  alka- 
loid, C14Ho5N02,  found  in  the  leaves  of  Carica 
Papaya,  the  melon-tree  of  South  America. 
It  is  a not  very  powerful  poison  affecting  the 
heart,  spinal  cord,  and  respiration, 
carpal.  I.  a — Carpal  arches,  various  small  arteries 
which  supply  the  region  of  the  wrist. 

II.  «.  2.  In  ichtli.,  same  as  actinost. 
Carpathian  balsam.  See  stone-pine  (6),  under 
pine 1 and*6atea»!. 

carpellized  (kar'pel-izd),  a.  In  hot.,  converted 
or  transformed  into  carpels : said  of  other  or- 
gans of  a flower. 

Carpellised  stamens  of  the  w all -flower. 

Nature,  July  28,  1904,  p.  312. 

carpene  (kar'pen),  n.  [(podo)carp(ic)  + -ene.] 
A hydrocarbon,  C9II14,  prepared  by  distilling 
the  calcium  salt  of  podocarpic  acid.  It  boils 
at  156°  C. 

carpenter,  n.  3.  In  entom.,  same  as  * carpenter- 
ant  or  carpenter-bee.—  Carpenters’  gage,  rule  of 
three-four-five.  See  +gage2,  *rule  1. 
carpenter-ant  (kar'pen-ter-ant")  n.  Any 
wood-workingant,  suchas  Camponotus  sethiops, 
Lasius  flavus,  or  X.  fuliginosus  of  Europe,  or 
C.  Pennsylvanicus  of  America.— Black  carpenter- 
ant,  Camponotus  Pennsylvanicus,  a common  species  in 
tile  United  States,  where  it  forms  large  colonies  in  dead 
trees,  stumps,  and  logs,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  large 

beams  of  buildings.— Pennsylvania  carpenter-ant. 

Same  as  black  -kcarpenter-ant . 

carpenter-bird  (kar'pen-ter-berd"),  n.  The 
California  red-headed  woodpecker,  Melanerpes 
formicivorus,  which  cuts  holes  in  dead  branches, 
in  which  it  inserts  aeorns. 
carpenter’s-herb,  n.  2.  The  name  of  several 
labiate  plants,  as  Ajuga  reptans  ( bugle),  Lyco- 
pus  Virginicus  (bugleweed),  and  the  rouge- 
berry,  Kivina  humilis. 

carpenter-worm  (kar'pen-ter-werm),  n.  The 
wood-boring  larva  of  a"  lepidopterous  inseet 
of  tiie  family  Cossidse  (the  goat-moths). 
carper2  (kar'per),  n.  One  who  prepares  thistle- 
teazels  for  the  cloth-napping  machine, 
carpet,  n.  4.  A British  collectors’  name  for 
any  one  of  several  species  of  geometrid  moths 
whose  wings  bear  a carpet-like  design,  as  the 
flame-carpet  ( Coremia  propugnata)  and  the 
liazel-carpet  (Cidaria  corylata). 
carpet-baggery  (kar'pet-bag//e-ri),  n.  Same 
as  carpet-baggism. 

carpet-beetie,  n — Black  carpet-beetle.  Same  as 
★ tapestry -beetle . 

carpet-bug  (kar'pet-bug),  n.  Same  as  carpet- 
beetle. 

carpet-grass  (kar'pet-gras),  n.  A grass,  Ax- 
on opus  compressus,  of  a dense  spreadinggrowth, 
highly  valued  in  the  southern  United  States 


for  pasture  and  lawns.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  *smut-grass  (which  see),  to 
Panicum  ciliatissimum  of  Texas,  and  probably 
to  other  grasses  of  a matted  habit, 
carpet-loom  (kar'pet-lom),  n.  A loom  for 
weaving  carpets,  usually  having  a Jacquard 
equipment. 

carpet-pick  (kar'pet-pik),  n.  In  weaving,  a 
form  of  picking-motion  directly  connected 
with  the  crank-shaft  for  throwing  the  shuttle 
across  the  loom. 

carpet-sewing  machine.  See  * sewing-machine . 
carpet-shark  (kar'pet-shark),  n.  A shark, 

Orectolobus  barbatus,  of  the  family  Hemiscyl- 
liidse : found  in  Australia, 
carpet-shell  (kar'pet-shel),  n.  A small  edible 
clam,  Tapes  staminea,  found  along  the  Pacific 
coast. 

carpet-stitch  (kar'pet-stich),  n.  A stitch 
used  in  sewing  carpets:  for  ingrain  an  over- 
and-over  stitch,  for  Brussels  a through-and- 
through  stitch. 

carphospore  (kar'fo-spor),  n.  [(Jr.  mpifiog,  a 
stalk,  chip,  bit,  + oxopa,  seed  (spore).]  In 
phytogeog.,  a plant  bearing  achenes  with  a 
scaly  or  chaffy  pappus  which  aids  in  dissem- 
ination. F.  E.  Clements, 

Carpiodes  (kar-pi-o'dez).».  [NL.,<  carpio. carp, 
+Gr.  -odr/c,  -like.]  The  generic  name  of  the 
group  of  fishes  called  carp-suckers,  of  the  fam- 
ily Catostomidse.  C.  cyprinus  is  found  in  the 
Potomac,  and  several  other  species  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  streams, 
carpitis  (kar-pi'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < carp(us)  + 
-itis.]  An  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes covering  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
hones  of  the  carpus  or  knee-joint  of  domestic 
animals  (wrist  of  man),  causing  pain,  swelling, 
and  lameness. 

Carpoasci  (kar-po-as'I),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < icaprir, 
fruit,  + arrKAi,  a sac  : see  asciis.]  A group  of 
ascomycetous  fungi  including  all  those  pro- 
vided with  a sporocarp,  as  the  Pyrenomycetes 
and  the  Discomycetes. 

carpoascous  (kar-po-as'kns),  a.  [Carpoasc(i) 
-I-  -ous.J  Belonging  to  the  fungus-group  Car- 
poasci. 

Asci  enclosed  in  “fructifications,”  i.  e.,  carpoascous. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  558. 

carpocarpal  (kar-po-kar'pal),  a.  [carpus  + 
carp(us)  + -ul.]  Relating  to  two  parts  of  the 
carpus:  said  of  the  articulation  between  the 
two  rows  of  carpal  bones, 
carpodermis  (kar-po-der'mis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
nap-rroc,  fruit,  + deppa,  skin.]  Same  as  peri- 
carp. Bischoff. 

carpodite  (kar'po-dit),  n.  [car{po)podite.] 
Same  as  carpopodite. 

carpogam  (kar'po-gam),  n.  [Gr.  mpirar,  fruit, 
+ yapop,  marriage.]  In  hot.,  the  organ  of  a 
procarp  which  produces  the  cystoeaip. 
carpogamy  (kar-pog'a-mi),  n.  [Gr.  na/mor, 
fruit,  + -yapia,  < ydpor,  marriage.]  In  bot,,  the 
process  in  the  procarp  which  produces  the 
cystocarp. 

carpognathite  (kar-pog'na-thit),  n.  [carpus 
+ gnathite .]  In  crustaceans,  the  fifth  joint  of 
a gnathite. 

carpogonial  (kar-po-go'ni-al),  a.  [carpogo- 
nium  + -ill.  ] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  carpo- 
gonium  of  the  red  seaweeds, 
carpolith  (kar'po-lith),  n.  [NL.  Carpolithus, 
< Gr.  napTrir,  fruit,  + '/.ttiot;,  stone.]  Same  as 
carpolite. 

Carpolithus  (kar-pol'i-thus), «.  [NL.  (Allioni, 
1757),  < Gr.  Kapitop,  fruit,  + lidoq,  stone.]  A 
genus  name  for  fossil  fruits,  originally  based 
on  specimens  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Pied- 
mont, Italy,  probably  belonging  to  the  genus 
Juglans,  and  perhaps  identical  with  J.  Nux- 
Taurinensis,  later  described  by  Brongniart. 
The  name  has  since  been  indiscriminately 
but  unwarrantably  applied  to  fossil  fruits  in 
general. 

carpomania  (kar-po-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
saprog,  fruit,  + pavia,  mania.]  In  agri.  and 
hort.,  the  excessive  bearing  of  fruit.  [Rare.] 
carpophalangeal  (kar'1'po-fa-lan'jf-al),  a. 
[carpus  + phalanges  + -at.]  Relating  to  the 
wrist  and  the  phalanges : as,  the  carpophalan- 
geal articulation.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I. 
547. 

Carpophyte  (kar'po-fit),  n.  [Gr.  mpirdg,  fruit, 
+ < pvrov , plant.]  In  bot.,  same  as  phanerogam. 
See  Phanerogamia  and  * Sperm  atophyta. 
carpos  (kar'pos),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  mp~6r,  Iruit.] 
Same  as  carpopodite. 


carriage-cloth 

carposperm  (kar'po-sperm),  n.  [Gr.  sapv6r, 
fruit,  + cKeppa,  seed.]  In  algte,  same  as 
carpospore. 

carposporangial  (kar-po-spo-ran' ji-al),  a. 
[carposporangium  + -a / 1 . J 1.  In  algse,  bear- 
ing carpospores. — 2.  In  mycol..  having  the 
sporogenic  organs  furnished  with  an  integu- 
ment of  hyplue,  as  fungi  of  the  family  Mor- 
tierellaceae.  Compare  +exosporangial. 
carposporangium  (kiir-po-spo-ran'ji-um),  n. ; 
pi.  carposporangia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  icapxoc, 

fruit,  + E.  sporangium.]  A specially  differ- 
entiated body  containing  sexually  formed 
spores  in  certain  of  the  red  algse. 
carposporous  (kar-po-spo'rus),  a.  In  bot., 
producing  carpospores,  as  certain  red  algse. 
carpostrote  (kar'po-strot),  n.  [Gr.  Kap-hc„ 
fruit,  + rrrpurof,  strewn.]  In  phytogeog.,  a 
plant  in  which  the  fruit  (acbene,  perigynium, 
etc.)  is  the  unit  of  distribution.  V.  E.  Clements. 
carpotropic  (kar-po-trop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  rnpiroc, 
fruit,  + TponiKdi;,  of  or  pertaining  to  a turn  or 
change.]  In  bot.,  executed  for  the  protection 
of  fruit  or  the  dissemination  of  seed:  said  of 
certain  changes  in  the  position  of  flower-stalks 
made  only  once. 

car-puller  (kar'pul'er),  n.  In  transportation , 
a small  portable  capstan  having  a horizontal 
winding-drum,  used  in  hauling  grain-cars  in 
the  yard  of  a grain-elevator;  a *car-haul 
(which  see).  It  is  operated  by  means  of  a 
belt  from  the  elevator  and  has  winding-ropes 
to  control  the  cars. 

carpus,  n.  4.  In  entom.-.  (b)  The  club  of  the 
stigmal  vein  in  the  fore  wing  of  an  insect  of 
the  family  Chalcididse. — 5.  In  ichtli,  same  as 
actinost. 

car-pusher  (kar'push'/er),  ».  1.  A hand-lever 
having  a pivoted  fulcrum,  used  as  a pinch-bar 
to  move  a railroad-car  by  pinching  the  face  of 
a wheel  and  causing  it  to  revolve  slowly. — 2. 
A machine  used  to  push  heavy  cars;  specifi- 
cally, a machine  used  to  push  cars  carrying 
very  hot  material,  such  as  steel  ingots  which 
have  just  been  poured.  In  its  ordinary  form  it  is  a 
hydraulic  machine  having  a ram  or  head  which  pushes 
the  cars  carrying  the  ingot-molds  in  front  of  the  steel  fur- 
nace. It  can  be  worked  by  other  than  hydraulic  power, 
electricity  being  sometimes  used,  and  it  is  operated  from 
a convenient  platform  at  some  distance  from  the  machine. 

carrao  (ka-ra'o),  n.  Same  as  *carau. 
carr6,  n.  2.  In  roulette,  a bet  that  takes  in 
four  numbers  in  a square,  the  money  being 
placed  on  the  intersecting  lines, 
carreau,  n.  4.  A kind  of  cushion  upon  which 
lace  is  made.  It  has  the  front  part  lower  than  the 
back  and  holds  from  6 to  28  pairs  of  small  spools  or  spin- 
dles, the  lace  as  it  is  made  being  wound  oil  a cylinder. 
Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  June  25,  1904,  p.  23817. 
car-replacer  (kar're-pla,/s6r),  n.  See  replacer. 
carreta  (ka-ra'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  a narrow  cart,  < 
carro,  a car,  cart;  see  car1.]  A rudely  built 
cart  having  a long  bottom-frame  provided  with 
large  rings  for  ropes  that  hole!  the  load  in 
place : used  in  the  southwestern  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

carretela  (ka-re-ta'la),  n.  [Sp.  * carre tela  (in 
Philippine  Islands?),  < carreta,  a narrow  cart: 
see  *carreta.]  A carriage  or  coach.— Carretela 
de  Pasay,  a name  given  in  tile  Philippine  Islands  to  a 
two  wheeled  cart  used  by  the  natives  of  Luzon.  Also 
called  Jiecha. 

carretera  (ka-re-ta'ra),  n.  [Sp.,  < carreta: 
see  *carreta.]  In  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
a wagon-road  or  highway, 
carreton  (ka-re-ton'),  n.  [Sp.,  aug.  of  carreta , 
a cart : see  1’carreta.]  A heavy  two-wheeled 
cart  or  dray  used  in  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries. 

carretonero  (ka-ra-to-na'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  < carre- 
ton : see  *currcton.]  The  driver  of  a carreton. 
[Philippine  Is.] 

carriage,  ».  15.  In  saddlery,  a long  handle 

fitted  at  one  end  with  a knob  and  at  the  other 
with  a branch  for  receiving  a small  circular 
tool : used  for  ornamenting  leather.— Hydrau- 
lic-recoil carriage,  a gun-carriage  provided  with  one 
or  more  cylinders  filled  with  glycerin  and  water,  and  hav- 
ing pistons  attached  to  the  carriage  and  its  slide  so  as  to 
take  up  the  recoil  of  the  gun. — Motor-carriage,  an 
automobile  carriage. 

carriage-bridle  (kar'aj-brUdl),  n.  A very 
light  bridle  with  square  winkers  and  without 
a nose-band  or  chin-piece, 
carriage-cloth  (kar'aj-kloth),  n.  A woven 
fabric  with  a short,  stiff  nap,  differing  from 
other  nap-cloths  in  that  the  nap  cannot  be 
brushed  down  smooth. 


carriage-gain 

carriage-gain  (kar'aj-gan),  n.  In  mule-spin- 
ning, the  gain  over  the  delivery  of  the  roving 
in  the  outward  traverse  of  the  carriage  which 
carries  the  spindles. 

carriage-gear  (kar'aj-ger),  n.  The  various 
pieces  of  wood  used  in  building  a carriage,  cut 
to  shape  but  not  ironed, 
carriage-hoist  (kar'aj-hoist),ra.  A set  of  sheers 
for  lifting  locomotives  or  car-bodies  from  their 
trucks  to  facilitate  making  repairs.  In  the 
United  States,  a gauntree  or  traveling-crane 
is  generally  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

carriage-horse  (kar'aj-h6rs),  ».  A horse  more  . ....  

lightly  built  than  a draft-horse,  and  suitable  or  holder  in  which  the  letters  or  packages  are 

for  use  with  a carriage.  The  typical  carriage-  : — r,n.„  1 — 1.1 — “ ’ ' ' - 11 

horse  stands  15.1-15.3  hands  high  and  weighs 
950-1,150  pounds. 

carriage-jack  (kar'aj-jak),  n.  A special  type 
of  wagon-jack  adapted  to  lifting  light  car- 
riages: made  in  several  forms.  See  wagon- 
jack. 


charge.  This  use  of  pivoted  buckets  allies  the  carrier  to 
both  the  conveyer  and  the  elevator,  and  makes  it  possible 
to  use  one  system  or  machine  as  a conveyer  in  a horizontal 
direction  and  as  an  elevator  in  a vertical  direction.  In 
one  type  of  bucket-carrier,  used  in  handling  coal,  the 
buckets  are  provided  with  a hinged  bottom  for  conve- 
nience in  unloading  and  a tipping  device  causing  each 
bucket  to  open  and  discharge  its  load  at  any  desired  point. 
All  types  of  carriers  are  fed  at  intervals  or  continuously, 
and  by  hand  or  by  means  of  automatic  feeders,  and  all  are 
automatic  unloaders  or  are  fitted  with  tripping  and  dis- 
charging appliances.  See  fig.  2.  Carriers  are  given, 
various  names,  as  apron-carrier,  pivoted  bucket-carrier, 
slat-carrier,  etc.  See  kconveyer , it  elevator,  itramp, 
1>feeder,  and  ★ discharger . (/j)  In  tube  systems  for 
post-office  or  store  use,  the  cylindrical  vessel 


cartilage 


inclosed.  The  holder,  being  inserted  into  the 
tube,  is  forced  by  air-pressure  to  the  in- 
tended point.— 7.  In  photog. : (a)  A device  for 
holding  films  or  sensitive  paper  for  exposure 
in  a camera.  ( b ) A framework  which  adapts 
the  holder  for  carrying  a smaller-sized  plate 
than  that  for  which  the  camera  is  intended.— 
carriage-lamp  (kar'aj-lamp),  n.  Any  form  of  8.  A local  name  in  Australia  for  a water-bag 
lamp  designed  to  be  carried  on  a carriage,  so  contrived  as  to  be  suitable  for  transporta- 
Such  lamps  are  made,  in  many  forms,  to  burn  tion  on  the  back  of  a pack-animal,  with  or  with- 
candles,  oil,  or  acetylene  gas,  or  to  employ  out  a pack-saddle. — 9.  Same  as  carriage,  13. 
electricity.  — 10.  One  who  serves  as  a scout  for  robbers 

carriage-porch  (kar'aj-porch),  n.  A porch  and  highwaymen,  and  who  carries  information 
projecting  over  the  carriage-drive  at  the  en-  to  them  in  regard  to  likely  victims  ; a robbers’ 

trance-doorway  of  a building.  It  differs  from  the  ~L  rrm-; ’ 

marquise  in  being  a solid  structure,  usually  of  masonry. 

The  ground  story  of  a tower  sometimes  serves  as  a car- 


riage-porch. 

carriage-robe  (kar'aj-rob),  n.  A robe  or 
blanket  for  use  in  carriages,  made  either  of 
furs  or  of  textile  materials. 

carriage-varnish  (kar'aj-var//nish),  ».  Any 
varnish  used  for  carriages.  The  name  does 
not  designate  varnish  of  a special  composition. 

Carrickmacross  lace.  See  *lace. 

carricoche  (ka-ri-ko'clie),  n.  [Sp.,  < carro,  cart, 
+ coche,  coach.]  A two-wbeeled  vehicle  com- 
mon in  Buenos  Aires.  The  body  resembles  the 
square  coach.  It  has  a door  at  the  rear  and  sliding  win- 
dows in  the  sides,  and  is  suspended  upon  ropes  made  of 
untanued  hides.  When  used  in  towns  it  is  drawn  by  one 
or  two  horses,  with  a postilion.  It  has  accommodations 
for  six  passengers,  sitting  three  on  a side  as  in  an  omni- 
bus. 

carrier1,  «.,  5.  (g)  In  transportation,  a system 
of  endless  traveling-chains  supporting  slats, 


lookout.  [Thieves’  cant'] 

carrier-pigeon,  n.  2.  A breed  of  domesticated 
pigeon,  having  as  its  most  apparent  character- 
istic a huge  wattle,  like  a miniature  cauli- 
flower, about  the  base  of  the  stout  beak,  and 
a small  wattle  around  the  eye.  The  skull 
is  narrow,  the  general  build  slender,  and  the  length  about 
17  inches.  The  favorite  color  is  solid  black  or  dun  ; 
but  there  are  silver  and  blue  breeds.  This  breed  does 
not  carry  messages,  being  bred  for  points  only  ; not  only 
does  the  bird  fly  indifferently,  but  its  sight  is  partly  ob- 
scured by  the  wattles.  The  birds  used  during  the  Franco- 
German  war  were  largely  Antwerps,  and  the  birds  now 
trained  for  long-distance  flights  are  homers. 

carrier-pulley  (kar'i  - 6r  - pul " i),  n.  A pulley 
or  band-wheel,  intermediate  between  shafts 
which  are  connected  by  an  endless  driving- 
belt,  used  to  support  the  weight  of  the  belt  and 
prevent  undue  sagging;  in  belt-conveying 
machinery,  a supporting  wheel  which  steadies 
and  guides  the  endless  moving  belt  and  its 
load. 


trays,  or  buckets,  used  in  transporting  various  Carrington’s  law  of  solar  rotation.  See 
materials  or  articles  id  bulk  or  in  packages  *lawK 

over  short  distances,  as  in  a factory.  The  most  carrioie  (kar'i-ol),  n.  IF. : see  cariole  1 A cart 
simple  or  platform  type  consists  of  two  chains  supported  fm,  nnWTIff™  , • , , ,,  » T- 

by  flanged  wheels  running  upon  rails  at  each  side  and  carry-  tor  passengers,  used  in  the  uoith  of  France, 
ing  steel  or  wooden  slats  that  form  a moving  platform  lhe.  body  is  suspended  upon  long  poles  which  serve  both 
on  which  the  load  is  placed.  See  fig.  1.  The  traveling-  as  shafts  and  as  springs. 

sidewalk  and  the  ramp  are  carriers  of  this  type.  Another  Carrion-beetle,  n Beet  carrion-beetle,  a Euro- 

fOiTO  consists  of  a series  of  platform-trucks  moving  upon  pean  silphid  beetle,  Silpha  opaca,  which  feeds  on  the 
rails,  the  trucks  being  secured  to  a single  chain  which  leaves  of  mangolds. 

travels  between  the  rails,  hauling  the  trucks  in  either  oorritcb  n mo  >,<„  . , , 

direction,  carrying  them  round  the  wheel  at  the  turn  of  otllTlt Oil,  n.  To  give  one  his  carritch,  to  put  one 
the  carrier  (see  wheel  in  fig.  1),  and,  when  reversed,  on  t ugh  hls  catechism  or  give  him  a scolding.  [Scotch.] 
the  return  trip.  Other  types  have  broad  slats  which  lap  carritch  (kar'ich),  V.t.  To  catechize:  as,  to 
one  over  another  to  prevent  the  material  from  falling  be-  carritch  the  bairns.  [Scotch. 1 

o7Xs,hTithe“Sto  thiXfn^r8  Sfid  tm  carroche,  carroch, ».  Same  as  earache.  Brown- 

pivots  on  the  chains  and  free  to  adjust  themselves  to  rng, 

ehanges  in  the  travel  from  a horizontal  to  a vertical  direc-  Carromata  (ka-rd-ma  ' ta),  n.  [Philippine 
tion.  The  buckets,  when  moving  in  a horizontal  direction,  Sp.  carromata  (fem.),  an  insular  form  (cf. 

. Bisaya  calomata,  a brooch)  of  Sp.  carromato, 


chlorid  of  mercury,  and 
then  drying  it  by  expo- 
sure to  the  open  air  or 
by  artificial  heat,  the 
former  method  of  dry- 
ing producing  a whitish 
color  (white  carrot),  and 
the  latter  method  a yel- 
lowish color  ( yellow 
carrot).  Sci.Amer.Sup., 
June  4,  1904,  p.  23767. 
carrot-beetle  (kar"ot- 
be'tl),  n.  A scarabseid 
beetle,  I.igyrns  gibbosns, 
whose  larva  damages 
Carrot-beetle  U.igyrus  gib ■ the  tubers  of  the  carrot, 
fchmendenta's.  D?A.a)rged-  carrot-disease  (kar'ot- 
di-zez//),w.  >S ee*discase. 
carrot-fly  (kar'ot-fli),  n.  Same  as  carrot  *rust- 
fly- 

carrotin,  n.  Same  as  carotin. 
carrot- weed  (kar'ot-wed),  n.  The  common 
ragweed,  Ambrosia  artemisisefolia : so  called 
from  some  resemblance  in  the  foliage  to  that 
of  the  carrot. 

carry,  v.  I.  trans.—  To  carry  down.  In  chem., 
when  a precipitated  saline  or  other  solid  substance  is 
found  to  be  accompanied  by  another  solid,  of  itself  soluble 
in  the  liquid,  the  former  is  said  to  have  carried  down  the 
latter.  Thus  barium  sulphate  when  formed  by  precipi- 
tation is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  small  quantities  of 
salts  of  iron  and  other  metals,  although  these  salts  are 
soluble  when  alone.— To  carry  up,  to  extend  upward  as 
by  the  addition  of  successive  courses : as,  the  building 
was  carried  up  as  high  as  the  law  allows.— To  carry 
Weight,  (a)  To  have  influence.  ( b ) To  be  handicapped 
by  carrying  additional  weight,  as  in  horse-racing. 

II.  intrans.— To  carry  through,  in  golf  and  tennis, 
to  allow  the  bat  or  club,  in  making  a stroke,  to  ‘follow" 
the  ball,  that  is,  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  the  ball  as  long 
as  possible. 

carry,  n.  8.  In  golf,  the  distance  from  the 
spot  from  which  a ball  is  driven  to  the  place 
where  it  first  alights.  W.  Park,  Jr. 
carse-clay  (kars'kla),  n.  The  clay  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  a fen;  swamp-clay.  See 
* corse-deposit. 

carse-deposit  (kars'de-poz'Tt),  n.  An  estua- 
rine deposit,  partly  refilling  an  erosion  valley. 
The  chief  constituents  are  clay  and  silt,  and  on  the  up- 
stream margin  they  pass  gradually  into  fluviatile  deposits 
of  sand,  gravel,  and  silt.  J.  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p. 
295. 

carse-land  (kars'land),  n.  The  land  surface 
formed  by  the  reelevation  of  a drowned  valley ; 
an  emerged  carse-deposit.  J.  Geikie , The  Great 
Ice  Age,  p.  291. 

car-sickness  (kar'sik//nes),  n.  A condition 
analogous  to  seasickness  sometimes  affecting 
travelers  on  a railway. 

Carstone  (kar'ston),  n.  [ *Carstone , a local 
name.]  In  geol.,  a minor  division  of  the  Cre- 
taceous system  in  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire, 
England,  constituting  the  uppermost  member 
of  the  Neocomian  or  Lower  Cretaceous. 

Cart,  n. — Battlesden  cart,  a two-wheeled  pleasure- 
vehicle  of  English  origin.— Cape  cart,  a two-wheeled 
vehicle  peculiar  to  South  Africa.  The  body  is  generally 
of  the  dog-cart  type,  the  seat  being  made  to  slide,  and  is 
provided  with  a canvas-covered  bow-top.  It  is  fitted  with 
a pole  for  two  horses.—  Cocking-cart,  an  English  sport- 
ing-cart with  a short 
body : originally  fit- 
ted to  carry  game- 
cocks to  the  pits. 

It  was  built  very 
high  from  the 
ground  and  used 
only  for  tandem. 

cartan  (kar- 
tan'),  n.  [Na- 
tive name.J 
Same  as  *bal- 
austre. 


Cocking-cart. 


1.  Platform-carrier,  a,  endless  band  of  wooden  slats  fastened  to 
link-belt  chains  ; b , chains;  c,  flanged  wheels  in  pairs;  d,  tracks; 
e,  driving-wheel  and  point  of  discharge  of  load.  Arrow  shows  travel 
of  load.  2.  Bucket-carrier,  a,  buckets  pivoted  to  link-belt  chain  : 
al,  moving  horizontally;  '*8,  changing  position  and  direction  ; «3, 
traveling  vertically  ; «4,  passing  through  discharger ; inverted, 
returning  empty;  b,  automatic  feed ; c,  guide-wheel  controlling 
feed-gate  ; d,  automatic  discharger  or  dumper;  e,  guide-wheel  ; /. 
equalizing  gear  controlling  chains.  Flanged  wheels  on  chains 
travel  on  horizontal  tracks  not  shown. 

overlap  to  form  a continuous  series,  and  are  of  various 
shapes  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  the  load  when  changing 
direction  of  travel.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  fig.  2,  where 
the  loaded  buckets  are  seen  moving  in  three  different 
directions  between  the  feeding-point  and  the  point  of  dis- 


a one-horse  vehicle,  a long,  narrow  cart,  < 
carro,  cart,  + mato,  rough,  coarse,  poor:  see 
mate ‘A]  A light,  two-wheeled  covered  vehicle, 
usually  drawn  by  a single  horse.  [Philippine 
Is.] 

Recourse  [in  the  Philippines!  was  therefore  had  to  light 
native  wagons,  carromatas,  and  to  litters  earned  by  hired 
coolies.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  481. 

carrot,  n. — Candia  carrot.  Same  as  Candy  carrot, 
under  carrot,  which  is  a corruption  of  Candia  carrot.  — 
Carrot  rust-fly.  See  krust-jly.—  Cuban  carrot,  a 
carrot  of  tobacco-leaves  consisting  of  four  hands  tied  with 
Cuba  bast.— Peruvian  carrot,  the  arracacha,  Arracacia 
Arracacha.  See  arracacha. 

carrot,  v.  t.  2.  To  prepare,  for  felting  pur- 
poses, plucked  fur  on  skins  by  subjecting  it  to 
a solution  of  quicksilver  and  nitric  acid  or 


Carth.  An  abbreviation  of  Carthaginian. 

carthamin,  Plate  carthamin,  the  trade-name 
of  an  extract  of  safflower  of  superior  quality  which  has 
been  dried  as  a film  or  crust  on  the  surface  of  an  earthen- 
ware plate. 

cartilage,  n — Aortic  cartilage.  See  kaortic. —Au- 
ricular cartilage,  cartilage  of  the- pinna  of  the  ear.— 

Branchial  cartilage.  See  kbranchial. —Calcified  car- 
tilage, cartilage  hardened  by  the  deposition  in  or  on  it 
of  spicules  of  bone,  as  in  the  sternal  ribs  of  old  mammals 
or  the  crania  of  sharks.  It  has  a granular  structure  very 
different  from  true  bone.— Cartilage  of  ossification. 
Same  as  temporary  cartilage.  — Cephalic  cartilage. 
Same  as  cranial  it  cartilage.—  Ciliary  cartilage.  Same 
as  tarsal  cartilage.—  Cranial  cartilage,  in  cephalopods, 
a portion  of  the  internal  skeleton  that  protects  the  prin- 
cipal nerve- centers,  incloses  the  auditory  organ,  and  gives 
support  to  the  eyes.  Also  called  cephalic  cartilage. — In- 
vesting cartilage.  Same  as  articular  cartilage.—  Ja- 
cobson’s cartilage,  a small  independent  cartilage  in 
the  nasal  septum.— Luschka’s  cartilages,  small  car- 
tilaginous nodules  in  the  vocal  cords.— Nasal  cartilages. 
See  knasal.  — Nuchal  cartilage.  See  nuchicartilage.— 
Reichert's  cartilage,  a cartilage  ill  the  fetus  from  which 


cartilage 

is  developed  a part  of  the  hyoid  bone. — Septal  carti- 
lage, the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nasal  septum. — 
Sternal  cartilage,  in  man,  one  of  the  seven  costal  carti- 
lages on  each  side  articulating  with  the  sternum.— True 
cartilage.  Same  as  hyaline  cartilage. 
cartilage-pit  (kar'ti-laj-pit),  ft.  In  the  pelecy- 
pod  mollnsks,  one  of  the  resilifers,  or  concave, 
often  spoon-shaped,  depressions  into  which  are 
fitted  the  ends  of  the  resilium  or  internal  liga- 
ment. 

cartilaginiform  (kaUTi-la-jin'i-form),  a.  [L. 
cartilago  (-gin-),  cartilage,  + forma,  form.] 
Same  as  cartilaginoid. 

cartographical,  cartographically.  See  char- 

tographical,  chartographically. 
cartographist,  n.  See  *chartographist. 
cartridge,  n.  2.  A case  of  metal,  paper,  or 
other  material  containing  some  chemical  prep- 
aration used  in  photography,  such  as  magne- 
sium mixture  for  flash-light  or  material  for 
developing,  toning,  or  fixing  solutions Hy- 

draulic mining-cartridge,  a device  for  breaking  down 
coal  in  mines  by  the  application  of  hydraulic  pressure, 
thus  avoiding  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  explosives 
for  this  purpose. 

cartridge-clip  (kar'trij-klip),  n.  A light  sheet- 
metal  device  for  clasping  several  cartridges  at 
the  base  and  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  quick 
insertion  of  all  the  cartridges  into  the  maga- 
zine of  a repeating  firearm, 
cartridge-fuse  (kiir'trij-fuz),  n.  In  elect.,  a 
fuse  consisting  of  a conductor  which  at  over- 
load melts  and  so  opens  the  circuit.  It  is  in- 
closed  in  a cartridge-like  insulating-tube,  usually  of  fiber, 
intended  as  a protection  from  the  melted  metal  which, 
when  the  fuse  blows  out,  would  be  thrown  around, 
cartridge-stick  (kar'trij-stik),  n.  In  mining, 
a round  stick  on  which  cartridge-paper  is  rolled 
to  form  a case  for  blasting-powder, 
cart-wheel  (kart'hwel),  n.  A wheel  of  a cart, 
or,  figuratively,  something  resembling  one,  as, 
by  exaggeration,  the  United  States  silver  dol- 
lar (1873-1900) — To  turn  (or  make)  a cart-wheel, 
to  move  like  a rotating  wheel,  by  turning  somersaults  side- 
wise,  touching  alternately  upon  the  hands  and  feet, 
cart-whip  (kart'hwip),  n.  A teamster’s  whip, 
made  with  a short,  stiff  handle  and  heavy 
thong. 

carua  (ka-ro'a),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  A plant  of 
the  pineapple  family,  Neoglaziovia  variegata, 
found  in  northern  Brazil,  and  yielding  an  im- 
portant fiber  called  by  the  same  name, 
carubio  (ka-ro'be-o),  n.  [Porto  Rican.]  Same 
as  *bosua. 

caruncle,  m.,  2.  (b)  A small  horny  protuber- 
ance, at  the  tip  of  a young  bird’s  beak,  which 
serves  to  break  the  egg-shell  at  the  time  of 
hatching:  same  as  egg-tooth. — 5.  A peculiar 
leaf-like  sense-organ  found  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  segments  at  the  anterior  end  of  certain 
polychsetous  annelids,  especially  those  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Amphinomidse. 

Car-unloader  (kiir'un-lo"d<r),  n.  In  railroad- 
ing, a machine  for  unloading  flat-  or  gondola- 
cars.  Two  types  are  in  use,  one  in  which  the  load  is 
pushed  or  plowed  off  the  car  while  it  is  at  rest  or  in  mo- 
tion, and  another  in  which  the  car  itself  is  tilted  up  or 


Car-unloading  Machine. — End  View. 
a,  cradle  containing  loaded  car  tilted  and  discharging  its  load  into 
the  hopper;  b,  the  hopper  with  chutes;  c,  buckets  on  flat-car;  d, 
the  next  car  to  be  unloaded  which  pushes  empty  car  out  of  cradle 
(after  it  has  assumed  its  normal  position)  which  runs  by  gravity 
out  of  the  machine ; e,  machinery  handling  the  cradle  ; f,  point  of 
control. 


turned  over  to  discharge  the  load.  The  first  type  is  used 
in  railroad  construction  and  the  second  to  unload  ore-  and 
coal-cars.  The  railroad-construction  machine  consists  of 
a double-share  or  single-share  plow,  as  wide  as  the  top 
of  the  car,  which  is  drawn  along  the  whole  length  of  a 
train  by  means  of  a cable.  The  gondola-cars  are  made 
without  end-frames  and  have  the  brake-wheel  at  the 
side,  and  the  side-frames  have  doors  which  are  hinged  at 
the  top  and  swing  outward,  a train  thus  forming,  with 
the  flat  iron  bridges  between  the  cars,  a continuous  trough 
for  its  whole  length.  A complete  train  consists  of  a loco- 
motive, a flat-car  carrying  a winding-engine  (using  steam 
from  the  locomotive),  sixteen  or  more  cars,  and  the  plow 
and  its  cable.  When  the  filled  train  reaches  the  point  of 
discharge,  it  may  stop  to  distribute  the  load  along  the 
length  of  the  train,  or  may  be  kept  in  motion  to  deposit 
the  load  over  a greater  distance,  or  may  be  backed  at  the 
same  speed  as  the  unloading,  when  the  entire  train-load 
will  be  deposited  at  one  point.  Whatever  plan  is  used, 
the  operation  of  the  machine  is  the  same,  the  winding- 
engine  by  means  of  the  cable  dragging  the  plow  along  the 
length  of  the  train,  and  the  two  plow-shares  throwing  off 
the  load,  through  the  swinging  doors,  on  each  side  of  the 
track.  With  flat-cars  a plow  having  one  share  is  used, 
which  discharges  the  load  on  one  side  only.  Another  plan 
is  to  place  a guide-rail  on  the  top  of  a train  of  flat-cars 
and  to  use  a double  plow,  the  locomotive  being  detached 
and  the  train  anchored.  The  engine  then  drags  the  plow 
along  the  train  by  means  of  the  cable.  The  car-unloading 
machines  are  massive  structures  supporting  a section  of 
track  upon  a cradle.  The  loaded  car  is  run  into  the  ma- 
chine, locked  in  the  cradle,  and  then  turned  over  to  dis- 
charge the  load. 

carv,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  carve. 

carve1.  I.  trans.  7f.  To  make  a private  sign 
to,  at  table.  See  II.,  3. 

n.  intrans.  3f.  To  make  a private  sign  with 
the  little  finger  at  table,  as  when  one  carves 
(def.  II.,  2)  or  pretends  to  carve,  or  raises  a 
glass  to  one’s  lips. 

He  can  corue  too,  and  lispe : Why  this  is  he 
That  kist  away  his  hand  in  courtesie. 

Sftak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2 (ed.  1623). 

carvenone  (kar've-non),  n.  [G.  carve,  cara- 
way (see  carry),  4-  -ene  + -one.]  A ketone, 
C'i()H](jO,  prepared  by  dropping  dihydrocar- 
vone  into  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  diluting  the  solution  with  ice-water.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  from  camphor.  It  is  an 
oil  which  boils  at  237°  C. 

carver,  n.  3.  A carving-machine Panel  carver 

and  friezer,  a carving-  or  shaping-machine  consisting  of 
a table  on  which  the  work  is  laid  and  a vertical  cutter- 
head  carrying  the  cutters,  hung  from  a bracket  over  the 
table.  See  shaper,  4. 

carving-machine  (kar'ving-ma-shen,/),  n.  In 
wood-working,  a machine  for  making  ornamen- 
tal carvings  in  wood— Spindle  carving-machine, 
the  most  simple  form  of  carving-machine,  consisting  of  a 


a,  bench-stand  supporting-  horizontal  spindle;  b,  spindle; 
c,  place  where  the  belt  is  applied  ; d,  cutter. 

horizontal  spindle  supported  in  bearings  at  the  top  of  a 
column  or  a bench-stand,  and  carrying  at  the  end  a cut- 
ting-tool which  may  be  of  any  form  required  in  carving 
foliage,  scrolls,  flutings,  rosettes,  etc.  The  cutters  re- 
semble, except  in  size,  the  cutters  of  a milling-machine. 
It  may  be  operated  at  a speed  of  7,000  revolutions  a 
minute.  Larger  machines  are  practically  shapers  (which 
see). 

carving-table  (kar'ving-ta/bl),  n.  A heated 
table  on  which  meats  are  kept  warm. 

carvone  (kar'von),  n.  [G.  carve,  caraway,  + 
-one.]  A ketone,  C10H14O,  which  occurs  in 
the  two  optically  active  forms  — the  dextro- 
gyrate form  in  the  oils  of  dill  and  caraway, 
and  the  levogyrate  form  in  the  oils  of  spear- 
mint and  kuromoji.  It  is  an  oil  which  smells 
of  caraway  and  hoils  at  228°  C.  Formerly 
called  carvol. 

carvotanacetone  (kar'vo-tan-as'e-ton),  n.  [G. 
carve,  caraway,  + tan(nic),  + acetone.]  A 
ketone,  C10H16O,  prepared  by  the  reduction 
of  carvonehydrobromide.  It  is  an  oil  which 
boils  at  228°  C. 

caryatidal  (kar-i-at'i-dal),  a.  Having  the 
characteristics  of  a caryatid:  as,  a caryatidal 
figure  or  statue. 

caryatidic  (kar  i-a-tid'ik),  a.  Same  as  *cary- 
atklal. 

Caryocaraceas  (kar-i-o-ka-ra'se-e),».  pi.  [NL. 
(Szyszylowicz,  1893), ’<  Caryocar  + -acese.]  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous,  archichlamydeous 
plants  of  the  order  Hypericales,  typified  by  the 
genus  Caryocar  (which  see),  and  containing 
one  other  tropical  American  genus.  It  was  for- 
merly included  in  the  family  Theacese,  from  which  it  dif- 
fer in  its  coherent  petals  and  separate  styles. 


casca-doce 

caryocerite  (kar'i-o-se'rit),  n.  [Gr.  K dpvov, 
nut,  + cer-ium  + -itr-.]  A silicate  of  thorium, 
the  cerium  metals,  yttrium,  and  other  ele 
ments,  found  in  Norway, 
caryochrome  (kar'i-o-krom),  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
mpvov,  nut,  kernel  (nucleus),  + xpuya,  color.] 
I.  a.  In  neurol.,  staining  when  treated  by  the 
Nissl  method. 

II.  n.  In  neurol.,  a term  applied  to  certain 
nerve-cells  in  the  cerebellum,  reticular  mem- 
brane, and  olfactory  bulbs  which  exhibit  a 
staining  of  the  nucleus  only  when  treated  by 
the  Nissl  method. 

Caryocrinus  (kar-i-ok'ri-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/caption,  a nut,  + sp'ivov,  a lily.]  A genus 
of  cystid  Fchinodermata  or  cystideans  estab- 
lished by  Say  and  highly  characteristic  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  beds  of  New  York  and  Ten- 
nessee. They  are  nut-shaped  bodies,  the  calyx  plates 
being  large  and  generally  perforate.  The  summit  bears  a 
crown  of  short,  feeble  arms,  and  the  stem  is  long  and  free. 

caryolympll  (kar'i-6-limf),  n.  [Gr.  napvov,  nut, 
+ L.  lympha,  lymph.]  The  liquid  portion  of 
the  substance  of  the  nucleus  of  a cell;  the  nu- 
clear sap.  Haeckel  (trans.),  Wonders  of  Life, 
p.  141. 

caryolysis  (kar-i-ol'i-sis),  n.  [NL. , < Gr.  /caption, 
nut,  kernel  (nucleus),  + 'Avan;,  dissolution.] 
Same  as  caryocinesis. 

caryomicrosome  (karH-o-mi'kro-som),  n.  [Gr. 
/caption,  nut,  kernel  (nucleus),  + /uh/jor,  small, 
+ OGifia,  body.]  In  cytol.,  one  of  the  minute 
granules  of  which  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  is 
supposed  to  consist. 

caryophyllic  (kar'T-o-fil'ik),  a.  [ caryophyll-in 

+ -ic.]  Derived  from  caryophyllin Caryo- 

phyllic  acid,  a crystalline,  bibasic  acid,  C2oH.32^6>  ob- 
tained by  oxidizing  caryophyllin  with  nitric  acid. 

caryoplasm,  n.  Same  as  karyoplasm. 
Caryopteris  (kar-i-op'te-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Bunge, 
1835),  in  allusion  to  the  wings  on  the  fruit- 
carpels;  < Gr.  k dpvov,  nut,  + nrepdv,  wing.]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Verbenacese,  con- 
taining about  10  species,  native  in  Japan, 
China,  and  the  Himalayas.  They  are  shrubby  or 
sulfrutescent,  with  opposite,  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and 
cymes  of  blue,  violet,  or  red  flowers  situated  either  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  or  grouped  opposite  each  other  toward 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  four  carpels  of  the  fruit 
have  one  margin  incurved  about  the  seed,  the  other  form- 
ing a wing.  C.  incana  is  in  cultivation  under  the  name 
Japanese  beni,  which  see,  under  -kbeni. 

caryorrhexis  (kar"i-o-rek'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
napvov,  nut,  + pz/f/f,'  breaking.]  Rupture  of 
the  cell-nucleus. 

caryotheca  (kar'T-o-the'kii),  n. ; pi.  caryothecx 
(-se).  [Gr.  <c dpvov,  nut,  kernel  (nucleus),  + 
or/Kjj,  case,  box.]  In  cytol.,  the  wall  of  the  nu- 
cleus in  the  animal  or  plant  cell.  Also  karyo- 
theca. 

caryozymogen  (kar'i-o-zUmo-jen),  n.  [Gr. 
napvov,  a nut,  kernel  (nucleus),  + zymogen.] 
Small  masses  of  nuclear  material  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  zymogens. 

C.  A.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Fellow  of  the  Con- 
necticut Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
casabe  (ka-sa'be),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.,  prob.  < 
casabe,  cazabe,  cassava.]  The  Cuban  name  of 
Chloroscombrus  chrysurus,  a small  fish  of  the 
family  Carangidse. 

casanthrol  (ka-san'throl),  n.  [cas(ein)  + an- 
thracene) + -o/.]  A thick,  neutral,  gelatinous 
emulsion  consisting  of  casein  ointment  and 
certain  constituents  of  coal-tar  soluble  in  ben- 
zol and  ether.  It  constitutes  a water-soluble 
varnish  applied  to  the  skin  in  chronic  eczema 
and  other  skin  affections. 
cascade1,  n.  5.  In  manuf.  chem.,  a series  of 
vessels,  frequently  of  stoneware,  from  one  to 
the  next  of  which  a liquid  successively  over- 
flows, thus  presenting  a large  absorbing  sur- 
face to  a gas  with  which  it  is  to  be  charged. 
— Cascade  method,  in  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  the 
method  of  continuous  cooling  by  means  of  a refrigerant 
such  as  carbon  dioxid.  The  refrigerant,  compressed  and 
subsequently  cooled,  is  caused  to  flow  around  the  recep- 
tacle containing  the  gas  to  be  liquefied  until  the  lowest 
temperature  thus  attainable  is  reached.  The  final  cooling, 
necessary  to  liquefaction,  is  then  produced  by  the  sud- 
den expansion  of  the  gas  itself. 

cascade-bottle  (kas-kad'bot,,l),  n.  In  manuf. 
chem.,  a hollow  vessel,  commonly  of  stone- 
ware, having  an  opening  at  the  top  through 
which  passes  a moderately  wide  tube  filled 
with  coke  or  other  suitable  porous  material, 
over  which  water  or  some  other  liquid  flows  so 
as  to  become  charged  with  a gas  or  vapor  passed 
through  the  vessel. 

casca-doce  (kas-kii-dd'sa),  n.  [Pg.  c asca, 
hark,  + doce,  sweet,  < L.  dulcis,  sweet.]  Same 
as  *buranhem. 


cascalote 

cascalote  (kas-ka-lo'ta),?i.  [Sp.  Amer.]  Same 
as  divi-dm,  1. 

Cascara  buckthorn.  See  * buckthorn . 
cascara'-  (kas'ka-ra),  n.  [Sp.  cdscara,  bark.] 
A bark  canoe.  [Spanish  America.] 
cascarin  (kas'ka-rin),  n.  [ cascara  + -in 2.]  A 
name  given  to  a compound,  C^HnjOj,  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  cascara  sagrada.  Later 
investigators  question  its  identity, 
cascaron  (kas-ka-rou'),  n.  [S.  Amer.  Sp.,  ap- 
par.  < Sp.  cascaron,  an  egg-shell.]  A tall 
leguminous  tree  of  Argentina,  Cascaronia  as- 
tragalina,  having  a corky  bark  under  which  is 
found  a red  gum.  Its  leaves,  flowers,  and 
pods  possess  a strong  odor  of  rue. 
case1,  n.  9.  In  the  tobacco  trade,  the  state  of 
the  leaf,  during  and  after  the  process  of  curing, 
with  respect  to  moisture-content  and  pliability : 
common  in  such  phrases  as  in  case  (more  or  less 
moist),  in  good  case  (with  the  right  degree  of 
moisture),  too  high  case,  etc.  See  *order,  17. 

It  must  be  stretched  gently  over  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
and  knuckles,  and  if  it  is  in  good  case,  i.  e.  plight,  or  con- 
dition, it  will  discover  an  elastic  capacity,  etc. 

W.  Tatham,  Cult  and  Com.  of  Tobacco,  p.  37. 
Case  system,  an  inductive  method  of  teaching  law.  It 
was  first  introduced  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1869  by 
Professor  Langdell  and  has  since  been  widely  adopted  by 
various  law  schools.  By  this  system  students  are  required 
to  deduce  legal  principles  from  the  study  of  reported 
cases,  rather  than  taught  such  principles  by  the  use  of 
text-books  and  commentaries.  Also  called  Langdell  sys- 
tem.— Leading  case,  a reported  case  which  is  regarded 
by  the  legal  profession  generally  as  finally  establishing  or 
settling  the  point  or  points  determined  in  the  case.— Test 
case,  (a)  One  of  several  causes  pending  in  the  same 
court  the  determination  of  which  will  be  held  to  apply  to 
the  several  causes.  ( b ) An  action  brought,  usually  by  agree- 
ment between  parties,  in  which  the  constitutionality  or 
validity  of  an  act  will  be  brought  in  question  aud  judi- 
cially determined. 

case1,  v.  t.  2.  To  bring  into  the  desired  ‘ case  ’ 
or  condition ; specifically,  in  the  tobacco  trade, 
to  bring  the  leaf  into  the  desired  condition  as 
to  moisture  and  pliability,  and  the  admixture  of 
ingredients  to  give  flavor,  etc.  See  ★case1,  n., 
9,  *caser,  «.,  and  * casing2,  n.  Also  spelled  in 
the  trade,  lease, 

case2,  n.  16.  In  the  postal  service,  a series  of 
open  boxes  or  large  pigeonholes  in  which  let- 
ters are  placed  in  assorting  them  for  distribu- 
tion. Each  box  is  for  a particular  place,  and 
the  distributor,  standing  at  a table  in  a post- 
office  or  railway  postal  car,  throws  each  letter 
into  the  proper  box  in  the  case. — 17.  Naut., 
the  outside  planking  of  a vessel. — 18.  In  whal- 
ing, the  well  or  hole  in  the  head  of  a sperm- 
whale,  which  contains,  in  a free  state,  the  most 
valuable  oil  given  by  it. — 19.  In  faro,  a card 
when  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  denomination  re- 
maining in  the  dealing-box. — Case  examination, 
in  civil-service  examinations,  a test  of  the  ability  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  the  position  of  postal  clerk  to  read  the  addresses 
of  letters  and  to  distribute  the  letters  in  a case  rapidly  and 
accurately. 

casease  (ka'se-as),  n.  [case (in)  + -use.]  A 
proteolytic  ferment,  found  in  the  cell-sap  of 
many  plants  and  in  the  culture-fluids  of  Tyro- 
thrix,  capable  of  digesting  casein  beyond  the 
peptone  to  the  acid  amide  stage, 
case-bearer,  n. — Apple  case-bearer,  Coleophora 
malivorella,  a moth  of  the  family  Elachistidse , whose 


Apple  Case-bearer  ( Coleophora  malivorella'), 
a,  cases  on  leaves  and  twigs,  slightly  reduced;  b,  larva;  c,  pupa; 
d,  moth  — enlarged.  (Riley.) 


case-bearing  larva  sometimes  skeletonizes  the  leaves  of 
the  apple  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Also  pistol  case- 
bearer.—  Cigar  case-bearer,  the  larva  of  an  American 
tineid  moth,  Coleophora  fletcherella,  which  feeds  on  the 
foliage  of  the  apple  and  pear  and  constructs  for  itself  a 
cigar-shaped  case  which  protects  it  from  its  natural 
enemies. 

case-book  (kas'buk),  n.  A book  in  which  a 
physician  keeps  the  medical  record  of  his 
cases. 

case-fly  (kas'fli),  n.  A caddis-flv. 


casefy  (ka'se-fi),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
casejied,  ppr.  casefy  ing.  [L.  caseus , cheese,  + 
ficare , make.]  To  render  or  become  cheesy, 
case-hardening,  n.  2.  A process  of  induration 
affecting  surfaces  of  rocks,  it  accompanies 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  capillary  system  of  ex- 
posed surfaces,  and  consequent  deposition  of  such  min- 
eral matter  as  is  held  in  solution.  The  result  is  a hard 
film  or  layer  produced  by  extra  cementation.  In  arid 
regions  such  hardened  films,  polished  by  blown  sand,  are 
known  as  desert  varnish.  Van  Uise , U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Monograph  47,  p.  547. 

caseid  (ka'se-id),  n.  [case(in)  + -id.]  A 
name  given  to  any  of  those  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds contained  in  cheese  which  remain 
after  the  water  and  fat  have  been  removed, 
caseiform  (ka'se-i-form),  a.  [L.  caseus,  cheese, 
+ forma,  form.]  Same  as  caseous. 

Casein  lime,  a preparation  made  from  inferior  skim- 
milk  cheese  and  used  in  the  arts  as  a glue.  It  consists  of 
dried  and  powdered  cheese  mixed  with  burnt  chalk. 
Also  called  casein  cement. — Casein  ointment.  See 
★ ointment . 

casein-dyspeptone  (ka'se-in-dis-pep'ton),  n. 
Au  insoluble  substance  obtained  when  milk- 
casein  is  digested  with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

caseinogen  (ka-se-in'o-jen),  n.  Icasein  + 
L.  -gen,  -producing.]  A substance  contained 
in  milk  which  forms  casein  in  the  presence 
of  a digestive  ferment. 

case-keeper  (kas,ke//p6r),  n.  In  faro,  the 
player  who  marks  the  cards  as  they  come  from 
the  dealing-box,  so  that  the  number  of  each  card 
still  to  come  shall  be  known.  Small  buttons 
are  pushed  along  wires  for  this  purpose,  as  in 
an  abacus. 

casement,  n. — French  casement,  a casement  or  a 
casement- window  fitted  with  an  espagnolette  and  open- 
ing nearly  to  the  floor. 

case-mold  (kas'mold),  n.  In  ceram.,  an  exact 
replica  of  an  original  clay  model,  as  a jug,  cov- 
ered dish,  etc.,  made  in  elay  or  plaster  from  the 
block-mold  or  hollow  cast  of  the  model.  From 
this  case  or  case-mold,  plastercasts,  or  working-molds,  are 
taken  as  frequently  as  they  are  needed.  S ee*block-mold 
and  * working-mold. 

caseoiodine  (ka^se-S-i'd-din),  n.  [L.  caseus, 
cheese,  + E.  iodine.]  A white  powder,  similar 
to  thyroiodiue,  prepared  from  periodoeasein 
and  containing  8.7  per  cent,  of  iodine:  used 
internally  in  myxedema, 
caseone  (ka'se-on),  n.  [L.  caseus,  cheese,  + 
-one.]  A name  given  to  those  compounds  in 
cheese  which  are  extracted  by  strong  alcohol 
and  by  water.  A recent  authority  proposes  to  apply 
the  name  to  the  compounds  extracted  by  alcohol  only. 
The  amount  of  these  compounds  is  an  indication  of  the 
progress  of  the  ripening  of  the  cheese. 

caseose  (ka'se-os),  n.  [case(in)  + -ose.]  An 
albumose  resulting  from  casein, 
caseoserum  (ka/se-6-se'rum),  n.  An  anti- 
serum which  results  on  immunization  with 
casein. 

Caseous  pneumonia.  See  * pneumonia . 
caser  (ka'ser),  n.  [Also  spelled,  in  the  trade, 
leaser;  < case1,  v.  t.,  2,  + -or1.]  In  the  tobacco 
trade,  a device  for  moistening  the  tobacco 
leaf.  See  ★case1,  v.  t.,  2,  and  * casing 2. 
case-smoother  (kas'smo  THiir),  n.  A machine 
which  passes  glued  cloth  and  its  stiffening- 
board  between  calendering-rollers,  and  firmly 
attaches  them  together. 

Cash2,  n. — Spot  cash,  cash  paid  or  to  be  paid  on  the 
spot,  upon  actual  or  constructive  delivery  of  the  thing 
sold ; cash  ‘on  the  nail.’  See  nail. 
cash.  An  abbreviation  of  cashier. 

Cashaqua  shale.  See  +shale 2. 
cashaw2  (ka-sha/),  n.  See  *cushaw. 
cashew2,  n.  See  *cushaw. 
cashew-apple  (ka-sho'ap//l),  n.  The  pear- 
shaped  edible  stalk  which  bears  the  cashew- 
nut.  See  Anacardium  aud  cashew-nut. 
Cashmere  goat.  See  *goafl. 
cash-register  (kash'rejris-ter),  n.  A cash-box 
fitted  with  a hand-operated  mechanism  for  ex- 
hibiting to  the  purchaser  the  amount  of  his 
purchase,  unlocking  and  opening  the  cash 
drawer  and  recording  and  adding  up  all  sums 
deposited  in  the  drawer.  Some  machines  also  record 
ana  add  up  sums  paid  out.  Closing  the  drawer  locks  the 
mechanism.  The  autographic  cash-register  is  a small  cabi- 
net containing  a cash-drawer  and  a recording-ribbon  placed 
upon  a spool  in  the  cabinet  and  earned  under  a narrow 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  cabinet  to  a second  spool  which 
is  controlled  by  a hand-lever.  After  a sale,  or  other  transac- 
tion, a record  is  made  in  pencil  on  the  ribbon  through  the 
opening ; then,  on  moving  the  lever,  the  cash-drawer  is 
unlocked  and  automatically  opened  and  the  ribbon  is 
moved  onward  under  a glass  plate  where  it  can  be  read 
but  cannot  be  changed ; on  closing  the  cash-drawer  the 
cabinet  is  locked  and  cannot  be  used  again  until  a new 
record  is  made  or  the  lever  moved.  In  some  registers, 
combination  locks  control  the  lever  and  the  record  may 
be  duplicated  or  manifolded,  one  record  being  delivered 


cassie 

outside  the  cabinet  as  a receipt  or  bill  of  sale,  and  another 
being  retained  in  the  cabinet.  More  complicated  machines 
have  one  or  more  drawers  controlled  by  separate  locks, 
for  one  or  more  salesmen.  Larger  machines  employ  keys 
or  levers  of  various  forms  for  recording  sales  on  accounts 
or  other  data.— Cash-register  bank,  a steel  box  for 
small  savings  in  which  the  value  of  each  coin  is  registered 
as  it  is  deposited  in  the  box,  the  index  on  the  outside 
showing  the  total  sum  in  the  box. 

cash-sword  (kash'sord),  n.  A Chinese  orna- 
ment or  charm  made  of  coins  or  cash  tied 
with  cord. 

cask-tree  (kash'tre),  n.  A number  of  Chinese 
coins  united  by  connecting  bands  of  metal, 
as  originally  cast  in  stone  or  metal  molds. 

This,  indeed,  appeal's  also  to  be  the  case  with  a large 
number  of  the  specimens  of  tin  cash.  They  are  cast  in 
the  form  of  trees,  which  are  called  cash-trees,  the  three 
specimens  of  which,  obtained  by  the  expedition,  are,  I 
believe,  unique  in  this  country.  The  general  type  is  that 
of  the  round  cash,  with  a circular  hole  in  the  centre,  though 
one  kind,  the  half-cash  of  Trengganu,  is  a solid  round 
coin  (without  the  hole). 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.}  1901,  p.  420. 

Casimiroa  (kaz-i-mir'o-a),  n.  [NL.  (La  Lave, 
1825),  named  in  honor  of  Casimiro  Gomez  Or- 
tega (1740-1818),  a Spanish  botanist.]  A 
genus  of  trees  of  the  family  Rutacese.  There  are 
four  species,  native  in  Mexico  and  Nicaragua.  They  have 
alternate  digitately  3-7-foliolate  leaves  with  stalked  leaf- 
lets, and  small  greenish  flowers  in  short  axillary  panicles. 
For  Casimiroa  edulis,  see  'kcochilsapote. 

casing2  (ka'sing),  n.  [Also  spelled,  in  the  trade, 
leasing ; < case*,  v.  t.f  2,  4-  -ing1*.']  The  process 
of  putting  tobacco  leaf  into  the  desired  ‘case’ 
or  condition,  namely  by  moistening,  and  add- 
ing the  ingredients  used  to  give  flavor,  etc. 
See  *ca8e\  n,9  9. 

casing-boards  (ka'sing-bordz),  n.pl.  In  mining, 
planks  spiked  to  buntons  or  dividing- timbers 
to  form  a partition  or  brattice  in  a mine-shaft. 
C.  Le  N.  Foster , Ore  and  Stone  Mining,  p.  238. 
Casino,  n. — Royal  casino,  a variety  of  casino  in  which 
the  king,  queen,  and  jack  have  a pip-value  of  13,  12,  and 
11,  respectively,  and  may  be  combined  with  smaller  cards, 
or  may  win  them, — a jack,  for  instance,  winning  a 9 and  2. 
— Spade  casino,  a variety  of  casino  in  which  every  spade 
counts  a point  and  the  scores  are  pegged  as  fast  as  made, 
usually  on  a cribbage-board,  61  points  being  game.— 
Twenty-one-point  casino,  a variety  of  casino  in  which 
the  game  is  twenty-one  points,  the  points  going  out  in 
order  if  it  is  a tie  at  the  end,  cards  first,  then  spades,  big 
casino,  little  casino,  aces,  and  sweeps.  If  the  aces  have 
to  decide  it,  their  order  is : spades,  clubs,  hearts,  and  dia- 
monds. 

casoy,  n.  See  *lcasoi. 

cassabanana  (kas,/a-ba-nan'a),  n.  A plant 
of  the  family  Cucurbitacese  (Sicana  odorifera), 
a native  of  the  American  tropics,  and  some- 
times grown  as  an  herbaceous  arbor-plant 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  two 
feet  long,  and  squash-like,  orange  or  crimson  in  color,  and 
with  a very  aromatic  odor.  There  are  two  or  three  re- 
lated species,  all  tall-climbing  by  means  of  tendrils, 
cassage  (ka-sazh'),  n.  The  process  of  change 
known  as  ‘casse’  which  wine  sometimes  under- 
goes. See  *casse 2,  3. 

casse2  (kas),  n.  [F.  casse.  breaking,  < casser, 
break.]  1.  A bridle  for  a kite;  also,  a check- 
piece  or  fastener  by  which  the  string  of  a 
subordinate  kite  is  attached  to  the  line  of  the 
main  kite. — 2.  A safety-line ; technically,  a 
small  copper  wire  inserted  into  the  bridle 
of  a kite  by  Marvin,  in  order  that  when 
the  strain  becomes  too  great  in  strong  winds 
the  wire  may  break  and  save  the  main  struc- 
ture of  the  kite  and  the  line-wire.  See  *bri- 
dle,  10. — 3.  The  breaking  down  or  incipient 
souring  of  wine,  even  in  closed  vessels. 

Cassel  earth.  See  *eart/i1. 
cassette,  n.  2.  In  photog.,  a flat  box  holding 
one  or  two  plates  which  are  to  be  exposed  in  a 
camera ; a plate-holder. 

Cassia-flower  oil.  See  *oil. 

Cassidulina  (ka-si-du-li'na),  n,  [NL.,  < Cassi- 
dula  + -ina.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Cassidulinidse.  If  Orbigny,  1839. 
Cassidulinid*  (ka-si-du-lin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
< Cassidulina  + -idse.]  A family  of  Foraminifera, 
of  the  order  Textularidea.  The  test  consists  of  a 
series  of  alternating  chambers,  more  or  less  coiled  upon 
itself  in  a planispiral  manner.  It  contains  the  genera 
Cassidulina  and  Ehrenbergia. 
cassiduloid  (ka-sid'u-loid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
An  echinoid  or  sea-urchin  allied  or  belonging 
to  the  family  Cassidididse. 

II.  a.  Resembling  sea-urchins  of  the  family 
Cassidulidse. 

cassie  (kas'e),  n.  [F.  cassie  < Prov.  cacio  < L. 
acacia;  see  Acacia.]  In  the  southern  United 
States  and  in  France,  the  flower-heads  of 
Acacia  Farnesiana.  See  Acacia  and  sponge- 
tree. 


cassimere-twill 

cassimere-twill  (kas'i-rner-twil,/),  n.  A four- 
harness  twill-weave.  Also  called  blanket-, 
crow-,  Florentine,  kerseymere-,  serge-,  swan’s- 
down-  (etc.)  twill. 

cassine2  (ka-sen'),  n.  [N.  Amer.  Ind.]  A 
ceremonial  drink  of  the  Indians  of  eastern 
North  America. 

Cassini  division.  See  * division . 
cassio-berry  (kas'i-o-ber'T),  n.  A shrub,  Vi- 
burnum, obovatum,  of  the  southeastern  United 
States,  with  shining  evergreen  leaves  and 
black,  edible  drupes.  The  yapon,  Ilex  vomitoria, 
which  somewhat  resembles  it,  is  called  cassio-berry  bush  in 
South  Carolina,  and  that  name  has  been  applied  to  the 
smooth  winterberry,  Ilex  Isevigata. 

cassonic  (ka-son'ik),  a.  Noting  a bibasic,  non- 
crystalline acid,  C5H807,  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  cane-sugar. 

cast1,  v.  t.  21.  In  agri.,  to  replow  (old  ridges) 
with  the  furrows  all  in  one  direction.  See 
^casting,  13.  [Great  Britain.]— Casting-and-set- 
tlng  machine,  that  part  of  the  monotype  type-setting 
and  -casting  machine  which  casts  the  types,  sets  the  let- 
ters in  the  proper  sequence  to  form  the  words  of  the  copy, 
spaces  and  justifies  the  lines,  and  places  the  finished  line 
on  the  galley.  It  weighs  about  1,500  pounds,  and  occu- 
pies a floor  space  of  about  4 by  5 feet. — Casting  of  the 
Withers,  eversion  of  the  womb  in  a mare  aftei  foaling. 
— To  cast  on  end,  to  make  (iron  castings)  with  the  long 
dimension  vertical.  This  is  usually  done  in  the  case  of 
cast-iron  pipes  or  other  long,  hollow  pieces,  because  it  is 
easier  to  hold  the  core  in  position  than  when  casting  on 
the  side,  and  also  because  the  castings  are  sounder.  When 
castings  are  made  in  this  manner,  it  is  customary  to  pour 
the  iron  into  a vertical  gate  at  one  side  of  the  mold  and 
let  it  flow  into  the  mold  at  the  bottom.  This  method  is 
less  liable  to  injure  the  mold  than  that  of  pouring  direct, 
and  gives  a chance  for  air  carried  down  by  the  falling  iron 
to  escape. 

cast1,  n.  14.  Specifically,  the  impression  of 
the  interior  surface  of  the  test  or  skeleton 
of  an  organism,  usually  animal : contradistin- 
guished from  mold  or  imprint,  which  is  the  im- 
pression of  the  exterior.  By  the  removal,  through 
solution,  of  the  substance  of  the  fossil  the  filling  of  the 
cavity  from  within  may  produce  an  impression  of  the  in- 
terior carrying  also  some  of  the  features  of  the  exterior 
surface,  and  this  combination  is  termed  a sculpture-cast. 
29.  In  archery,  the  act  or  property  of  throw- 
ing or  propelling  an  arrow : thus  a bow  is  said 
to  have  a good  or  a bad  cast.—  Fatty  casts,  renal 
tube-casts  containing  oil-globules. 
cast3,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  caste 2. 
castagnole  (kas-tan-yol'),  ii.  [F.]  The  Brama 
rayi.  See  pomfret,  3. 

Castalia,  n.  5.  (Salisbury,  1805.)  In  bot.,  see 
Nymphsea,  2. 

castanean  (kas-ta'ne-an),  a.  [Castanea  + -an.] 
Belonging  to  the  genus  Castanea,  or  relating  in 
any  way  to  the  chestnut, 
castaneopiceous  (kas-ta"ne-o-pish'ius),  a.  [L. 
castanea,  chestnut,  4- piceus,  pitchy.]  Blackish- 
chestnut  or  blackish-brown  in  color.  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  London,  1901,  II.  523. 
castanha-nut  (kas-tan'ya-nut),  n.  [Pg.  cas- 
tanha,  chestnut:  see  chesten.]  Same  as  Bra- 
zil-nut. 

castanin  (kas'ta-nin),  n.  [L.  castanea,  chest- 
nut, 4-  -in2.]  A globulin  found  in  Spanish 
chestnuts. 

castanite  (kas'ta-nlt),  n.  [L.  castanea,  a chest- 
nut, 4-  E.  -ife1.]  A hydrated  ferric  sulphate 
occurring  in  chestnut-brown  prismatic  crystals 
and  crystalline  aggregates  : found  in  Chile. 
caste2,  n.  3.  In  entom.,  any  one  of  the  dis- 
tinct forms  found  among  the  polymorphic  so- 
cial insects,  especially  the  true  ants  and  the 
white  ants  or  termites. — 4.  Same  as  half- 
caste.—  Caste  production,  tile  producing  or  intensify- 
ing of  polymorphism  among  social  insects,  caused  by  the 
workers  through  differentiation  of  the  food  given  to  the 
young. 

Castellanos  powder.  See  *powder. 
castellate  (kas'te-lat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  cas- 
tellated, ppr.  castellating.  I.  tram.  To  give  a 
castle-like  form  or  appearance  to  ; furnish  with 
turrets  and  battlements  in  the  manner  of  a 
castle. 

II.  intrans.  To  assume  castle-like  forms, 
as  moving  clouds. 

castellate  (kas'te-lat),  a.  Same  as  castellated. 
Caster,  n.,  1.  (e)  In  angling,  one  who  casts  the  fly  as 
distinguished  from  one  who  fishes  with  bait. 

It  is  more  successful ; your  fish  will  average  larger,  and 
although  at  times  you  will  not  get  a long  string,  you  will 
get  sufficient  to  reward  your  patience  and  skill.  The  big 
fish  is  what  we  are  all  after,  and  the  caster  gets  them  if 
any  one  does.  Forest  and  Stream,  Feb.  21,  1903,  p.  150. 

6.  One  of  the  small  callosities  on  the  inner 
side  of  a horse’s  leg:  more  commonly  known  as 
chestnut. 

More  remarkable  still  are  the  callosities,  “chestnuts” 
or  “ castors  ” found  on  the  inner  sides  of  both  limbs  in  the 


horse,  but  only  on  the  forelegs  of  other  species,  which  are 
likewise  rudimentary,  or  vestigial,  structures. 

Amer.  Inventor,  June  1,  1904,  p.  250. 

caster-and-setter  (kas^ter-and-set'er),  n.  In 
printing , a machine  (or  two  mutually  depen- 
dent machines)  that  casts  and  composes  type. 
The  linotype  combines  the  two  operations  in  one  machine ; 
the  Lanston,  the  Goodson,  and  others  require  two 
separate  machines.  Census  Bulletin  216,  J une  28, 1902,  p.  59. 

caster-sugar  (kas'ter-shug//ar),  n.  Powdered 
sugar:  so  called  from  the  caster  with  a per- 
forated top  in  which  it  is  sometimes  served. 
N.  and  0.,  IX.  418. 

castigable  (kas ' ti-ga-bl),  a.  Worthy  or  de- 
serving of  castigation  or  chastisement, 
castigative  (kas'ti-ga-tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  castigation  or  chastisement ; castigatory. 
Castila  (kas-te'la),  n.  [Philippine  Sp .]*  A 
Spaniard;  also,  any  person  of  white  race. 
[Philippine  Is.] 

castillon  (kas-tel-yon'),w.  [Sp.]  A Spanish 
gold  coin  : probably  so  named  from  its  bearing 
the  arms  of  Castile. 

casting,  n.  11.  pi.  The  pellets  of  hair  and 
bones  cast  up  by  owls  and  hawks.— 12.  A pre- 
mature shedding  or  falling  of  leaves  which  may 
be  due  to  any  one  of  various  causes,  but  es- 
pecially to  drought,  crowding  of  plants,  or  the 
attacks  of  parasitic  fungi.  See^Lophodermium. 

Casting  or  premature  withering  and  fall  of  needles  is 
not  uncommon  in  nurseries  of  pine. 

Jubeuf  and  Smith,  Diseases  of  Plants,  p.  236. 

13.  In  the  ./me  arts , the  arrangement  of  dra- 
peries and  accessories. 

Note,  in  the  draped  female  statues,  the  casting  of  the 
drapery  ; surely  that  was  not  copied  from  the  folds  which 
the  garment  made  as  it  was  worn  in  daily  life. 

R.  Sturgis,  Appreciation  of  Sculpture,  p.  26. 

14.  In  agri.y  replowing  old  ‘ridges' or ‘lands,1 
with  all  the  furrows  of  each  in  one  direction. 
By  this  method  two  adjoining  ridges  are  made  into  a 
single  broad  one,  the  crown  occupying  the  place  of  the  old 
water-furrow ; or  each  retains  its  form,  the  water-furrow 
being  kept  clear.  [Great  Britain.]  — Casting  hall  roller, 
in  glass-manuf.,  same  as  running-roll  (which  see). — Dry- 
fly  casting.  See  -kdry- fly.—  Inlay  casting,  in  ceram., 
the  process  of  painting  designs  in  the  interior  of  a mold 
with  a slip  of  a different  color  from  that  of  the  body  slip. 
When  the  latter  is  poured  into  the  mold  it  takes  up  the 
colored  design,  which  appears  in  the  cast  piece  as  an 
inlay  of  a different  color.  See  ★ thimble  surface. — Malle- 
able castings,  small  articles  made  by  pouring  into 
suitable  molds  cast-iron,  which  is  afterward  made  soft 
and  tough  by  heating  to  redness  while  embedded  in  a 
material,  commonly  oxid  of  iron,  which  furnishes  oxygen 
to  combine  with  and  remove  carbon  from  the  casting,  thus 
converting  it  into  wrought- iron  from  the  surface  inward. 

casting-machine  (kas'ting-ma-shen//),  n.  1. 
A machine  for  casting  molten  iron  from  a 
blast-furnace  into  pigs.  Several  types  are  in 
use.  One  is  a conveyer,  controlled  by  means  of  endless 
chains,  and  having  overlapping,  pressed-steel  buckets, 
supported  by  wheels  which  travel  on  a track,  each  bucket 
being  a mold  for  the  metal.  The  machine  may  be 
placed  in  the  casting-house  and  fed  directly  from  the 
furnace,  or  it  may  be  placed  outside  in  any  convenient 
place  that  can  be  reached  by  a ladle-car  on  an  industrial 
railroad.  W hen  ready  for  operation  the  conveyer  is  set 
in  motion,  and  the  buckets  pass  under  the  pouring-spout 
of  the  ladle  at  a speed  that  enables  the  operator  to  fill 
each  in  turn  with  the  hot  metal.  As  the  filled  buckets 
move  away  horizontally  in  the  open  air  (under  slight  pro- 
tection from  the  rain)  the  metal  solidifies,  and  at  the 
delivery  end  the  conveyer  travels  up  an  incline  until  it 
reaches  the  turning-wheel  where  each  bucket  is  inverted, 
discharging  its  contents  as  a hot  yet  solid  casting  of  the 
general  shape  and  size  of  a blast-furnace  pig.  The  cast- 
ings then  slide  down  an  incline  and  fall  into  a long  and 
narrow  tank  filled  with  water.  In  the  tank  is  a traveling 
apron,  and  the  pigs  fall  upon  this  apron  and  are  carried 
by  it  under  water  to  the  end  of  the  tank.  Here  the 
apron  travels  up  an  incline  out  of  the  water  and,  turning 
over  a large  wheel,  delivers  the  now  cold  pigs  direct  to  a 
car.  The  process  is  continuous  and  comparatively  rapid, 
and  the  machine  saves  all  the  hard  and  costly  labor  of 
casting  pig-iron  in  sand.  As  the  empty  molds  travel  back 


Casting-machine. 

f conveyer  composed  of  molds,  traveling  on  flanged  wheels,  just 
filled  with  hot  metal,  at  right  (point  not  shown)  ; b , returning,  in- 
verted, empty  molds  ; c,  point  of  discharge  to  second  conveyer;  d, 
second  conveyer  traversing  long  water-tank  (to  cool  pigs)  and  then 
upward  to  point  of  discharge  to  chute;  e,  water-tank  ; A chute  de- 
livering cold  pigs  to  car. 

to  the  feeding-point  they  are  passed  through  a smoky  fire 
or  treated  by  some  other  process  to  coat  the  inside  of  each 
with  a refractory  film  to  prevent  the  hot  metal  from 
clinging  to  the  molds.  The  process  of  cooling  the  pigs  is 
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also  hastened  by  spraying  the  castings  with  cold  water 
while  in  the  molds.  A second  type  employs  a conveyer 
having  sheet-steel  molds.  As  fast  as  they  are  filled  the 
molds  are  gradually  submerged  in  water  under  which 
they  travel  until  the  pigs  are  sufficiently  solid  to  be  de- 
livered. When  the  metal  is  solid,  the  buckets  are  caused 
to  travel  up  an  incline  to  the  delivery-point  where  they 
are  upset  and  deliver  the  castings  directly  to  the  car.  A 
third  type  employs  a large  number  of  molds  which  are 
placed  radially  on  the  edge  of  a large,  horizontal  turn- 
table. The  turning  of  the  table  causes  the  molds  to  pass 
in  order  under  the  ladle-car  to  be  filled,  when  they  travel 
m a circular  path  until  the  castings  are  sufficiently  solid 
to  be  discharged  by  the  upsetting  of  the  molds.  Pig-iron 
cast  m such  machines  is  said  to  be  cleaner  and  in  better 
condition  for  immediate  use  than  that  cast  by  hand  labor 
m sand.  The  name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  small 
machines  used  in  casting  metals  in  foundries.  Such 
see)  111168  3X6  ProPeI^  caBed  molding-machines  (which 

2.  A mechanism  which  founds  types. 

The  monotype  produces  single  types  cast  in  the  order  of 
their  use,  and  set  in  automatically  justified  lines.  It  con- 
sists of  two  machines  — a perforating  device  operated  by  a 
keyboard,  and  a casting -machine. 

Census  Bulletin  216,  June  28,  1902,  p.  58. 

castmg-on  (kas 'ting-on),  n.  The  process  of 
casting  iron  around  a wrought-iron  core  or  of 
making  a cast-iron  addition  to  a forging. 

cast-iron,  n — Malleable  cast-iron.  See  malleable 
iron-castings,  under  iron. 

castle,  The  Castle,  Dublin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  high  officials  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  country; 
lienee,  the  governmental  authority  centered  there.  Fre- 
quently used  attributively : as,  Castle  influence ; Castle 
government.  [Anglo-Irish.] 

Castleford  ware.  See  *warc2. 
cast-line  (kast'hn),  u.  Same  as  casting-line. 
See  line2. 

cast-me-down  (kast'me-doun),  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  cassidony : see  cassidony2 .]  Same  as 
cassidony2.  From  this  transformed  name  cor- 
responding properties  were  ascribed  to  the 
plant. 

Castner  process.  See  * process . 
castor1,  n,  6.  Glove-leather  made  from  goat- 
skins. The  grain  of  the  skin  is  removed  and  it  is  given 
a very  soft  finish,  usually  gray  in  color.  Flemming,  Prac- 
tical Tanning,  p.  55. 

Castor  ware.  See  *ware2. 

Castor-bean  tick.  See  *tick2. 
castoromorph(kas'to-ro-morf),  a.  [Gr.  naorup, 
a beaver,  4-  pop<j>r/,  form'.]  Having  characters 
similar  to  those  of  the  beavers. 

The  Castormnorph  characters,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pear to  be  such  as  would  indicate  real  relationship.  . . . 

Bulletin  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVI.  295. 

castor-pomace  (kas'tgr-pum,/as),  n.  Same  as 
pomace,  3.  Castor-pomace  is'  sold  as  a nitro- 
genous fertilizer. 

castral  (kas'tral),  a.  [L.  castra,  camp.]  Of, 
characteristic  of,  or  peculiar  to,  a camp : as, 
castral  life  ; castral  arrangements.  Kinglake. 
castration,  n.  2.  In  hot. : (a)  The  removal 
of  anthers  in  the  artificial  crossing  of  plants. 
(6)  The  destruction  of  the  pollen  in  the  anthers 
of  certain  flowers  by  parasitic  fungi,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lychnis  dioica  and  other  silenaceous 
plants  attacked  by  the  smut,  Ustilago  violacea. 
castrator  (kas'tra-tor),  n.  Same  as  castrater. 
Southey. 

castrensic  (kas-tren'sik),  a.  [L.  castrensis, 
belonging  to  a camp.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
camp. 

cast-steel,  n — Cast-steel  furnace,  a furnace  capable 
of  bringing  iron  containing  carbon  to  a temperature  of 
fusion,  and  keeping  the  metal  molten  long  enough  for 
the  chemical  reactions  and  mechanical  separation  of  im- 
purities to  take  place.—  Soft  cast-steel,  a form  of  iron 
made  by  a fusion  process,  such  as  the  open-hearth  or  Bes- 
semer process,  in  which  the  percentage  of  carbon  or  other 
hardening  elements  is  so  low  that  the  metal  is  ductile  or 
non-brittle  and  has  a low  modulus  of  elasticity : suitable 
for  use  where  shocks  or  deforming  strains  must  be  re- 
sisted, rather  than  where  hardness  of  surface  or  edge  is 
required. 

Casual  water,  ill  golf,  any  temporary  accumulation  of 
water  (whether  caused  by  rainfall  or  otherwise)  which  is 
not  one  of  the  ordinary  and  recognized  hazards  of  the 
course. 

casualty,  n.  4.  pi.  In  the  military  service, 
the  losses  in  a command  due  to  any  cause 
whatsoever,  as  resignation,  discharge,  dis- 
missal, desertion,  capture,  wounds,  or  death, 
casuarinaceous  (kas-u-ar-i-na'shius),  a.  [ Cas - 
uarinacese  4-  - ous.]  Belonging  to  the  plant 
family  Casuarinacese;  resembling  the  genus 
Casuarina.  Also  casuarineous. 

Casuarinales  (kas-u-ar-i-na'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Britton,  1901),  < Casuarina  4-  -ales.]  An 
order  of  dicotyledonous,  archichlamydeous 
plants.  It  is  characterized  by  monoecious  flowers,  the 
staminate,  with  two  sepal-like  organs  and  one  central 
stamen,  arranged  in  terminal  spikes  or  catkins ; the  fertile, 
destitute  of  floral  envelops,  arranged  in  short  heads  at 
the  ends  of  lateral  branchlets.  The  order  is  coextensive 
with  the  family  Casuarinacese,  which  contains  the  genus 
Casuarina  only,  with  about  23  species,  chiefly  Austral*- 


Casuarinales 

sian,  but  found  also  in  tropical  Asia  and  the  Sunda  and 
Mascarene  islands.  One  species,  Casuarina  equisetifolia, 
has  become  established  in  many  tropical  countries  and 
occurs  in  peninsular  Florida  and  the  Keys. 

casuarineous  (kas''u-a-rin'e-us),  a.  Same  as 
*casuarinaceous. 

casuistics,  n.  2.  The  record  and  study  of  in- 
dividual cases  of  disease. 

On  the  casuistics  of  malignant  growths  of  the  abdom- 
inal cavity.  Phil.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  31,  1903,  p.  203. 

casuistry,  n.  3.  Ill  med. , a recent,  rare,  and 
improper  use  for  casuistics. 
casus  (ka'sus),  n.  [L.]  In  law,  a chance,  an 
accident,  or  an  event:  used  frequently  with 
other  words  to  express  some  technical  meaning. 
— Casus  foederis,  (ft)  111  international  law,  the  precise 
situation,  event,  or  occurrence  contemplated  by  a treaty, 
stipulated  for  in  a treaty,  or  made  to  come  within  its 
terms.  (6)  In  commercial  law,  that  which  is  contem- 
plated by  the  parties  to  a contract,  or  that  which  is  stipu- 
lated for  or  brought  within  the  terms  of  the  contract. — 
Casus  fortuitus,  in  civil  law,  inevitable  accident;  an 
act  of  God ; the  happening  of  an  event  that  could  not  be 
foreseen  and  guarded  against  by  the  highest  exercise  of 
prudence  or  care.—  Casus  major,  in  civil  law,  an  ex- 
traordinary accident,  as  shipwreck,  fire,  etc. — Casus 
omissus,  a case  not  provided  for ; an  event  or  contin- 
gency not  covered  by  a statute  on  the  general  subject, 
and  which  must  be  left  to  be  governed  by  the  common 
law. 

caswellite  (kaz'wel-it),  n.  [After  John  H. 
Caswell  of  New  York.]  A copper-red  micaceous 
mineral  of  bronze-like  luster,  probably  derived 
from  the  alteration  of  biotite : found  at  Frank- 
lin Furnace,  New  Jersey. 
cat1,  n.  18.  Iu  medieval  warfare,  a machine 
resembling  the  pluteus,  under  the  protection 
of  which  soldiers  worked  in  sapping  walls  and 
fosses. — 19.  pi.  In  mining,  burnt  clay  used 
for  tamping.  [Scotch.]— Bashaw  cat,  the  long- 
jawed  catfish,  Leptops  olivaris.— Brown  cat,  a species  of 
catfish,  Ameiurus  platycephalus,  of  the  family  Siluridte, 
found  in  streams  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. — Cat’s 
auricle.  See  kauricle.—  Chartreuse  cat,  a variety  of 
cat  said  to  have  been  developed  by  the  monks  of  Char- 
treuse. It  is  of  a bluish-gray  or  Maltese  color.—  Chinese 
cat,  a variety  of  cat  with  hanging  ears.— Chuckle- 
headed cat,  the  fork-tailed  channel  catfish,  Ictalurus 
furcat U8. — Flat-headed  cat,  the  mud  catfish  of  Caro- 
lina, Ameiurus  platycephalus.— Florida  cat,  in  Florida, 
the  channel  catfish,  Ictalurus  furcatus. — Gay  cat,  that 
member  of  a bank-burglar  gang  whose  business  it  is  to 
enter  a bank  as  a crippled  beggar,  peddler,  or  the  like,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  bank  is  protected  by  burglar- 
alarms,  etc.  ; a burglar’s  ‘ pathfinder.  ’ See  kyeggman. 
[Thieves’  cant.]—  Great  forktailed  cat,  the  great  catfish 
of  theLakes,  Ameiurus  lacustris. — Little  yellow  cat,  a 
common  name  of  Noturus  Jlavus,  a catfish  found  in  the 
Great  Lake  region  and  south  and  westward  to  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Texas.— Malay  cat,  a variety  of  cat  from 
the  Malay  Peninsula  having  a peculiar  bend,  or  kink  in  the 
tail  as  if  it  had  been  broken.—  Mississippi  cat.  Same  as 
chuckle- headed  • kcat: — One  Old  cat,agame  of  ball  in  which 
only  a pitcher,  catcher,  and  batsman  are  necessary,  though 
more  may  play.— Opelousas  cat,  the  long-jawed  catfish, 
Leptops  olivaris.— Pied  cat.  Same  as  Opelousas  kcat. — 
Potomac  cat,  the  common  fork-tailed  catfish  of  the 
Potomac  river,  Ameiurus  catus. — Russian  cat.  Same  as 
Opelousas  -kcat.—  Sacramento  cat,  the  catfish  or  horn- 
pout,  Ameiurus  nebulosus,  introduced  from  the  Potomac 
into  the  Sacramento.—  Schuylkill  cat,  the  common 
hom-pout  or  small  catfish  of  the  northeastern  United 
States,  Ameiurus  nebulosus.—  Siamese  cat,  a variety  of 
cat  said  to  be  bred  by  the  nobility  of  Siam,  of  small  size, 
fawn-colored  body,  and  chocolate-colored  face  and  legs. 
Occasionally  the  entire  animal  is  chocolate-colored. — 
Spanish  cat.  Same  as  tortoise-shell  kcat. — Spotted 
cat.  (a)  Sec  spotted,  (b)  Same  as  channel-cat.. — Thieves’ 
cat,  the  cat-o’-nine-tails.— TO  let  the  old  cat  die,  to  let 
a swing  stop  of  itself : a phrase  used  by  children.—  Tor- 
toise-shell  cat,  a variety  of  cat  marbled  with  black, 
yellow,  and  white.  Occasionally  called  Spanish  cat.— 
Yellow  cat,  Ameiurus  natalis,  a catfish  found  from  the 
Great  Lakes  southward  to  Texas. 

cat1,  v.  I.  trans.- To  oat  and  fish,  to  lift  (the  an- 
chor  of*  a vessel)  to  the  cat-head  and  draw  up  its  fluke  so 
that  the  latter  rests  on  the  rail  or  on  the  anchor-rest. 

n.  intrans.  2.  To  act  after  the  manner  of 
soft  clay  or  mortar  in  filling  crevices. 

Similar  lesions  cannot  be  produced  by  the  injection  of 
tuberculin  into  the  lungs  of  a healthy  animal ; in  animals, 
it  is  true,  the  conditions  are  different.  The  tuberculin 
when  injected  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  produces  generally 
toxic  instead  of  local  lesions.  The  material  which  cats 
here  is  in  a state  not  capable  of  ready  absorption,  and 
must  act  locally.  It  represents  the  soluble  products 
mixed  with  mucus,  possibly  with  particles  of  tissue. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VII.  901. 

Cat.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Catalan ; (6)  [1.  c.] 
of  catalogue  ; (c)  of  catechism. 
cata.  An  abbreviation  of  catalogue. 
catabasial  (kat-a-ba'si-al),  a.  [Gr.  tiara,  down, 
+ /Jamf,  basis  (see  basion),  + -aJ1.]  In  anthrop., 
having  a skull-base  in  which  the  basion  is 
lower  under  the  assumed  horizontal  than  the 
opisthion. 

catabatic  (kat-a-bat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  naraflarmo f, 
< sarajiaaic,  descent : see  catabasis.]  Declin- 
ing : said  of  the  stage  of  defervescence  of  an 
acute  disease. 

catabibazon  (kat^a-bi-ba/zon),  n.  [Gr.  nara- 
ySi/Safuv,  ppr.  of  Karaf}ifjd(eiv,  bring  down,  cause 
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to  go  down,  < Kara,  down,  4-  Pipa&tv,  cause  to 
go,  < flatvav,  go:  see  basis.']  In  astrol.,  the 
moon’s  descending  node;  the  dragon’s  tail. 
See  dragon.  Lilly. 

catabiosis  (kat,/a-bi-o'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
narafiiuaig,  passing  life,  living,  < sard,  down,  4- 
ffiWif,  mode  of  life.]  In  physiol.,  that  property 
of  living  substance  which  enables  it  to  make 
adjoining  cells  or  structures  develop  adaptively 
or  in  harmony  with  itself, 
catabiotic  (kaUa-bi-ot'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  catabiosis. 

catachthonian  (kat-ak-tho'ni-an),  a.  [Gr. 
naraxBdviog,  underground,  < Kara,  down,  4- 
xboviog,  < xBinv,  the  ground : see  chthonic .]  Un- 
dergroun  d ; subterranean . 
cataclasm  (kat'a-kiazm),  n.  [Gr.  uardskaaga, 
a breakage,  < KarauAaii,  break  down,  break  off, 
< Kara,  down,  4-  uAav,  break.]  A violent  dis- 
ruption or  breaking  up.  Southey. 
cataclastic  (kat-a-klas'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
Karati'Aaardc,  broken  (see  *cataclasm),  + -te.] 
I.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resulting  from, 
a cataclasm. — 2.  Inpetrog.,  noting  a structure 
produced  in  rocks  by  crushing  or  shearing, 
whereby  the  minerals  are  broken  into  frag- 
ments. Ejerulf. 

IL  n.  A fragmental  texture  in  a rock  or 
mineral  produced  by  crushing  instead  of  sedi- 
mentation. Geikie,  Textbook  of  Geol.,  p.  185. 
cataclinal  (kat-a-kll'nal),  a.  [Gr.  KaTaslivyc, 
sloping,  4-  -aU.]  Sloping:  a descriptive  term 
applied  to  a dip-slope  ; that  is,  a land-surface 
which  follows  the  dip  of  the  underlying  strata. 
— Cataclinal  valley,  a valley  whose  course  follows  the 
dip  of  the  strata. 

cataclysmatic  (kat^a-kliz-mat/ik),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  a cataclysm;  of  or  relating  to  the 
cataclysmists  or  their  theories. 

Cataclysmic  theory,  in  geol.,  a theory  promulgated  by 
Cuvier,  and  generally  accepted  in  the  early  days  of  the 
science,  which  maintained  that  “ each  period  in  the  earth’s 
history  is  marked  by  distinctively  characteristic  faunas 
and  floras ; that  no  species  is  common  to  two  successive 
periods;  that  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature  (cata- 
clysms) occurred  at  the  close  of  each  cycle  and  annihilated 
the  whole  organic  world ; and  that  by  means  of  special 
creative  acts  the  renovated  earth  became  time  and  again 
populated  with  new  animals  and  plants  which  bore  abso- 
lutely no  connection  either  with  previous  or  with  subse- 
quently introduced  types.”  Zittel  (trans.),  Textbook  of 
Paleon.,  I.  i.  Also  theory  of  cataclysms  (which  see,  under 
cataclysm). 

Catacrotic  pulse.  See  ★pulse1, 
catacrotism  (kat-ak'ro-tizm),  n.  [ catacrot(ic ) 
+ -ism.]  The  occurrence  of  a catacrotic  pulse, 
catacumbal  (kat-a-kum'bal),  a.  [LL.  cata- 
cumba,  catacomb,  4-  -al1.]"  Of,  pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  a catacomb. 
[Rare.] 

Catadicrotic  pulse.  See  ★pulse1, 
catadicrotism  (kat-a-dik'ro-tizm),  n.  [Gr. 
sard,  down,  4-  <!/-,  two-,  4-  spdro f,  beating, 
pulse,  + -ism.]  The  condition  of  the  pulse  in 
which  the  descending  line  of  the  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing  is  broken  by  an  upward  notch 
representing  a faint  beat  following  the  main 
pulsation. 

catadidymus  (kat-a-did'i-mus),  pi.  cata- 
didymi  (-mi).  [NL.,  < Gr.  tiara,  down,  + <S idvyos, 
double.]  In  teratol.,  a monster  double  below 
but  single  above. 

catadromous,  a.  2.  In  hot.,  having  the  first 
set  of  nerves  (in  each  segment  of  a fern  frond) 
given  off  on  the  basal  side  of  the  midrib,  as  in 
Osmunda.  Compare  anadromous  (6). 

Catatyx  (ka  - te  ' tiks),  n.  [NL.]  A genus 
of  deep-sea  fishes  of  the  family  Brotu- 
lidse. 

cataforite,  n.  Same  as  *cataphorite. 
catagenetic  (kat"a-je-net'ik),  a.  fit  or  per- 
taining to  catagenesis. 

The  catagenetic  energies  tend  to  the  creation  of  a stable 
equilibrium.  A.  Hyatt,  Biol.  Lect.,  p.  146. 

catalase  (kat'a-las),  n.  [Also  katalase  ; < catal- 
ysis) 4-  -ase.]  An  oxidation-ferment  which  de- 
composes hydrogen  peroxid  eatalytically  with 
the  liberation  of  oxygen, 
catalects  (kat'a-lekts),  n.  pi.  [L.  catalecta.] 
A collection  of  short  poems  ascribed  to  Vergil; 
in  general,  short  pieces  or  fragments  of  litera- 
ture. Holland. 

Catalina  (ka-ta-le'na),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  from  the 
fem.  name  Catalina .]  The  Mexican  name  of 
Anisotremus  tseniatus,  a fish  of  the  Pacific  coast 
allied  to  the  pork-fish  of  the  Atlantic, 
catalineta  (ka-ta-li-na'ta),  n.  [Cuban  Sp., 
dim.  of  the  fem.  name  Catalina .]  1.  The 

Cuban  name  of  the  striped  pork-fish,  Aniso- 
tremus virginicus,  of  the  family  Hxmulidse. — 


catalyze 

2.  Any  of  the  fishes  belonging  to  the  genus 
Holacanthus. 

catallactic  (kat-a-lak'tik),  a.  [See  catallac- 
tics.] Pertaining  to  exchange,  orto  the  science 
of  exchanges. 

catalo  (kat'a-lo),  n.  [ cat(tle ) 4-  (buff)alo.] 
The  offspring  of  a cross  between  the  American 
bison  and  domesticated  cattle:  in  common  use 
in  the  southwestern  United  States. 

Vernon  Bailey  spoke  on  ‘The  Goodnight  Herd  of 
Buffaloes  and  Cataloes  in  Texas,’  saying  that  this  com- 
prised fifty  buffaloes  and  about  seventy  cataloes,  or 
crosses  between  the  buffalo  and  domesticated  cattle. 

Science,  March  6,  1903,  p.  386. 

catalog'd,  pp.  A simplified  spelling  of  cata- 
logued. 

cataloger,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  cata- 
loguer. 

catalogic  (kat-a-loj'ik),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or 
pertaining  to  a catalogue, 
catalogical  (kat-a-loj'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  *cata- 
logic. 

catalogistic(kat-a-lo-jis'tik),a.  Enumerative: 
as,  “ the  Sankhya,  the  catalogistic  philosophy,” 
W.  U.  Mill : so  called  from  its  numerical  classi- 
fications, and  the  importance  attached  by 
Sankhyans  to  the  establishment  of  their 
twenty-five  principles.  See  Sankhya. 
catalogue,  n — Argentine  General  Catalogue,  a 
star-catalogue  made  from  observations  at  the  National 
Observatory  of  Argentina  (at  Cordoba),  and  including 
stars  in  all  portions  of  the  southern  heavens : in  distinc- 
tion to  the  “zones,”  catalogues  which  are  limited  to  cer- 
tain belts  of  the  celestial  sphere.— Author-catalogue, 
a catalogue  in  which  the  various  works  composing  a 
library  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  their 
authors.— Dictionary  catalogue,  a catalogue  arranged 
alphabetically. -Subject-catalogue,  a catalogue  of 
books  or  the  like  arranged  according  to  subjects.— Sys- 
tematic catalogue,  a catalogue  which  is  logically  ar- 
ranged. 

catalona  (ka-ta-16'na),  n.  [Philippine  Sp., 
taken  as  fem.  of  catalonan,  which  is  then 
treated  as  masc.:  see  *catalonan.]  Tagalog 
sorceress  or  witch. 

catalonan  (ka-ta-lo'nan),  n.  [Philippine  Sp., 
< Tagalog  catalonan , a sorceress  or  witch.] 
Among  the  pagan  Tagalogs,  a sorceress  or 
witch;  also  (in  Spanish  use),  a male  sorcerer 
or  priest. 

catalpic  (ka-tal'pik),  a.  [catalpa  4-  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  the  ea.talpa Catal- 

pic acid,  a crystalline  bibasic  acid,  C lUt^Oe,  found  in 
the  unripe  seeds  of  Catalpa  bignonioides.  It  melts  at 
207’  C. 

catalpin  (ka-tal'pin),  n.  [catalpa  4-  -in2.]  A 
crystalline  glucoside  obtained  from  the  seeds 
and  bark  of  Catalpa  bignonioides. 
catalufa  (ka-ta-lo'fa),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.  use  of 
Sp.  catalufa,  a kind  of  carpet,  = Pg.  catalufa, 
a sort  of  woolen  cloth.]  A Spanish  name  of  a 
bright  red  bass-like  fish  of  the  genus  Priacan- 
thus,  known  in  English  as  the  big-eye Cata- 

lufa de  lo  alto,  a name  applied  to  species  of  the  genus 
Pempheris,  deep-water  fishes  of  a red  color  which  bear  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  Priacanthus. 

catalysotype  (kat-a-lis'o-tip),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  catalysotyped,  ppr.  catalysotyping . Same 
as  +catatype. 

catalyst  (kat'a-list),  n.  [cataly(sis)  4-  -(«)«(.] 
In  pltys.  cltem.  Same  as  catalytic  agent  (which 
see). 

The  change,  however,  does  not  occur  spontaneously,  but 
is  undoubtedly  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a catalyst, 
as  equilibrium  is  established  with  great  rapidity  if  a trace 
of  alkali  be  added.  Nature,  Sept.  3,  1903,  p.  43L 

catalytic,  a.  2.  A term  applied  to  evolution- 
ary stages  or  conditions  in  which  organisms 
are  degenerating  toward  sterility,  as  a result 
either  of  too  wide  cross-breeding  or  of  too  nar- 
row inbreeding.  Aberrant  or  mutative  hybrids 
and  abrupt  mutative  variations  or  sports  ap- 
pear in  the  catalytic  stages.  Compare  *dia- 
lytic,  4,  *hemilytie,  and  *prostholytic.  O.  F. 
Cook. 

II.  n.  Same  as  catalytic  agent. 
catalyzator  (kaUa-ii-za/tor),  n.  [catalyze  + 
-ator.]  A substance  whicii  acts  eatalytically, 
causing  by  its  presence  chemical  changes  while 
apparently  remaining  itself  unchanged:  a cata- 
lytic agent.  Also  catalysator. 

Free  hydrogen-ions  are  therefore  without  doubt  exceed- 
ingly  active  catalysators  of  a general  character. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1893,  p.  237. 

catalyze  (kat'a-liz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cata- 
lyzed, ppr.  catalyzing.  [Also  catalyse;  < cataly- 
sis (cf.  analyze).]  In  phys.  chem.,  to  act  upon 
by  catalysis : said  of  a substance  which  accel- 
erates a chemical  reaction  while  it  is  itself  left 
unchanged  at  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

. . . tile  prevalent  view  tliatan  enzyme  nets  as  a catalyz- 
ing agent  and  that  the  action  of  a catalyzer  is  the  formation 


catalyze 

of  a labile  intermediate  product  which  instantly  decom- 
poses, restoring  the  catalyzer  to  its  original  condition. 

Science,  April  3,  1903,  p.  338. 

catalyzer  (kat'a-ii-zer),  n.  In  pliys.  chem.,  a 
catalytic  agent ; a catalyzator. 

Measurements  were  made  of  the  effect  of  catalyzers  on 
the  formation  of  CgHgCl  and  CgHeClg  from  benzene  and 
chlorine.  Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  May,  1904,  p.  373. 

catamaran,  n.  4.  In  lumbering,  a small  raft 
carryiug  a windlass  and  grapple,  used  to  re- 
cover sunken  logs.  [U.  S.] 
Catamblyrhynchidse  { kat-am-bli-ring'ki-de), 
n.  pi.  [XL.,  < Catamblyrhyncus  (<  Gr.  Kara, 
down,  + ayf}Xvg,  blunt,  + pvyxog,  snout,  beak) 
+ -id*.]  A family  of  South  American  passe- 
rine birds  related  to  the  sparrows, 
catan  (ka-tan'),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  catan 
(Morga),  < Jap.  katana,  a sword,  a knife.]  A 
kind  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  cutlas. 
catapetasma  ( kat//a-pe-taz'ma ),  n.  [Also 
katapetasma / < Gr.  KaraizETaaya,  a veil,  < 
KaraneTavvvvai,  spread  out,  < /card,  down,  + 
vETavvbvai,  spread  out.]  1.  In  the  Gr.  Ch., 
the  veil  or  curtain  of  the  holy  doors. — 2.  The 
veil  which  is  used  in  Oriental  churches  to 
cover  the  chalice  and  paten. — 3.  In  the  Gr. 
Ch.,  the  veil  which  is  hung  on  the  canopy 
standing  over  the  altar, 
cataphebe  (kat'a-feb),  n.  [Origin  unknown.] 
Hypoplectrus  unicolor,  a serranoid  fish  of  the 
West  Indies.  Also  called  vaca. 
cataphoresis  (kaP'a-fo-re'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Karatpopeiv , carry  down,  < Kara,  down,  + tpepeiv, 
carry.]  The  action  of  conveying  something 
downward  or  through  something  else  : specifi- 
cally, electrical  endosmosis,  especially  elec- 
tric endosmosis  employed  to  cause  medicinal 
substances  (such  as  cocaine,  quinine,  or  the 
like)  to  pass  through  or  into  living  tissues  in 
the  direction  of  flow  of  a positive  electric  cur- 
rent, or  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode.  See 
endosmosis.— Anemic  cataphoresis,  cataphoresis  in 
winch  the  action  of  the  remedy  is  limited  to  the  seat  of 
application,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  arrest  of 
the  blood-supply  to  the  part. 

cataphoretic  (kat^a-fo-ret'ik),  a.  [ cataphore - 
sis  {-ret-)  + -ie.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
tureof  cataphoresis;  cataphoric.— Cataphoretic 
demedication,  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  material  from 
the  tissues  by  cataphoresis.— Cataphoretic  medica- 
tion, the  impregnation  of  the  tissues  of  a part  with  any 
material  by  cataphoresis. 

cataphoria  (kat-a-fo'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
nardtpopog,  bearing ’or  going  down,  < narcKpopeiv, 
bear  down,  < Kara,  down,  + (pepeiv , bear.]  Incli- 
nation of  the  visual  axis  below  the  horizontal 
plane. 

cataphoric,  a.  2.  Relating  to  ^cataphoresis, 
to  ^cataphoria.  See  these  words. 

The  cataphoric  electrode,  covered  with  a thickness  of 
lintine,  or  similar  material  saturated  with  adrenalin,  is 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  or  other 
electric  source.  Med.  Record,  March  7,  1903,  p.  363. 

cataphorito  (ka-taf'6-rit),  n.  [Gr.  Karatyopog, 
bearing  or  going  down,  + -ite 2.]  An  alkali- 
iron  amphibole  near  barkevikite,  first  described 
from  Norway.  Also  written  kataphorite. 
cataplasis  (ka-tap'la-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kara, 
down,  + 7r?idoigy  < TrXdaoetv,  form,  mold.]  In 
evolution , the  stage  of  the  decline  or  decadence 
of  an  organic  type,  in  distinction  from  the 
stage  of  its  rise  ( anaplasis ) and  the  stage  of 
its  full  vigor  (metaplasis) . Haeckel. 
catapophysial  (kat^a-pd-fiz'i-al),  a.  [ cata - 
pophysis  + -al?]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a cata- 
pophysis — Catapophysial  canal,  in  omith.,  the 
canal  on  the  ventral  face  of  the  cervical  vertebra?,  bounded 
by  the  catapophyses  and  containing  the  carotid  artery. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1901,  1.  370. 

catapophysis  (kat-a-pof 'i-sis),  pi.  cata- 
pophyses (-sez).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kara,  down,  + 

dndtpvau;,  an  outgrowth,  a process.]  1.  In  anat., 
any  process,  usually  of  bone  or  of  brain  tissue. 
Also  called  hypapophysis. — 2.  One  of  a pair  of 
processes  developed  on  the  sides  of  the  ven- 
tral face  of  the  cervical  vertebra  in  birds. 
They  vary  in  size  from  a slight  projection  near  the  base 
of  a transverse  process  to  a long  incurved  process  that 
almost  or  quite  meets  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to 
form  the  catapophysial  canal.  On  the  posterior  cervicals 
the  catapophyses  may  be  moved  downward  on  to  the 
hypapophysis.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  March,  1899,  p. 
406. 

Catapult  fruit.  Same  as  '•’ballistic  fruit. 
catapult  (kat'a-pult),  v.  I.  irons.  1.  To  burl, 
as  a missile,  as  from  a catapult. 

At  last  . . . the  tin-one  itself  was  catapulted  into  the 
square,  and  the  last  symbol  of  royalty  reduced  to  a heap 
of  ashes.  Blackwood's  Mag.,  LXIIL  499. 

2.  To  shoot  at  with  a catapult:  as,  to  catapult 

birds. 


II.  intrans.  To  use  a catapult  in  hurling 
missiles. 

cataract,  n.  7.  In  inech.,  a device  for  regu- 
lating the  number  of  strokes  per  minute  in  a 
Cornish  pumping-engine,  in  which  the  velocity 
of  a falling  weight,  or  a spring- weighted  piston, 
is  governed  by  the  flow  of  water  through  a 
variable  opening,  whose  cross-section  can  be 
controlled  at  will,  so  that  the  period  of  the 
stroke  or  the  interval  between  strokes  can  be 
made  longer  or  shorter — Black  cataract,  opacity 
of  the  crystalline  lens  discolored  by  the  absorption  of 
pigment  from  the  blood.— Cortical  cataract,  opacity 
of  the  crystalline  lens  beginning  at  the  margin  and  ex- 
tending toward  the  center.— Diabetic  cataract,  a cata- 
ract occurring  prematurely  in  one  suffering  from  diabetes. 
— Glacier  cataract,  an  abrupt  precipitous  descent  in 
the  course  of  a glacier,  analogous  to  a cataract  in  a 
river.  Dana,  Manual  of  Geol.,  4th  ed.,  p.  238. —La- 
mellar cataract.  Same  as  zonular  cataract  (which 
see,  under  zonular).—  Senile  cataract,  a hard  opacity 
of  the  lens-nucleus  of  the  eye,  occurring  not  infrequently 
in  the  aged.— Soft  cataract,  a cataract  of  the  eye  in 
which  the  opaque  lens  is  of  semi-fluid  consistency,  as 
happens  when  the  opacity  occurs  before  the  nucleus  of 
the  lens  has  formed.— Zonular  cataract.  See  zonular. 
cataract  (kat'a-rakt),  v.  I,  intrans.  To  form 
cataracts. 

II.  trans.  To  pour,  like  a cataract. 

My  poems  have  been  reviewed.  The  Monthly  has 
cataracted  panegyric  on  me;  the  Critical  cascaded  it, and 
the  Analytical  dribbled  it  with  civility. 

Coleridge,  Letter  in  Sup.  Biographia  Literaria,  II.  739. 

cataract-box  (kat'a-rakt-boks),  n.  A dash- 
pot  ; a damper  or  "retarder  in  the  form  of  a 
piston  which  must  move  a liquid  whenever  it 
changes  position.  The  movement  of  the  liquid 
through  an  orifice  of  adjusted  size  determines 
the  rate  at  which  the  piston  moves, 
cataract-knife  (kat'a-rakt-nif"),  n.  A knife 
for  section  of  the  cornea  in  operations  for  cat- 
aract : it  is  so  shaped  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  aqueous  humor  while  the  incision  is 
being  made  and  the  knife  remains  in  the 
wound. 

cataract-lens  (kat'a-rakt-lenz),  n.  A power- 
ful spectacle-lens  used  after  an  operation  for 
cataract. 

cataract-needle  (kat'a-rakt-ne"dl),  n.  A fine 
steel  rod,  set  in  a handle,  with  a pointed  or 
lance-shaped  extremity:  used  to  disintegrate 
a lenticular  cataract  and  so  promote  its  ab- 
sorption. 

catarinite  (kat'a-rin-It),  n.  See  * meteorite . 
catarrh,  n — Acute  nasal  catarrh,  coryza.— Atrophic 
nasal  catarrh,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mu- 
cous  membrane  leading  to  atrophy : usually  the  underly- 
ing condition  of  ozama.— Autumnal  catarrh,  hay-fever. 
—Bronchial  catarrh,  bronchitis. — Epidemic  catarrh 
influenza.— Gastric  catarrh,  simple  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  — Lightning 
catarrh,  a severe  and  rapidly  developing  nasal  catarrh. 
— Nasal  catarrh.  Same  as  coryza  (acute  form)  and 
ozsena  (chronic  fetid  form).— Russian  catarrh,  influ- 
enza. — Suffocative  catarrh,  capillary  bronchitis.— 
Vernal  catarrh,  a form  of  conjunctivitis  which  prevails 
in  the  spring. 

catarrhal  croup,  gastritis,  jaundice.  See 

*croupi,  gastric  * catarrh , * jaundice . 
Catasetum  (kat-a-se'tum),  n.  [NL.  (L.  C. 
Richard,  1822).]  A genus  of  jilants  of  the  family 
Orcliidacese,  several  species  of  which  are  grown 
in  choice  collections.  They  have  globose  expanded 
flowers  'and  plaited  membranaceous  leaves ; the  flowers 
are  in  racemes,  and  the  columns  are  provided  with  sensi- 
tive appendages  which,  when  touched,  cause  the  pollen- 
masses  to  fly  out.  There  are  some  30  species  in  the  Ameri- 
can tropics,  either  terrestrial  or  epiphytic.  C.  Bungerothi, 
C.  macrocarpum,  C.  discolor,  and  others  are  under  culti- 
vation. They  require  a high  temperature. 

catasta  (ka-tas'ta),  n.  [L.,  a corruption  of 
Gr.  Karaaraaig,  a setting  down  : see  catastasis.] 

1.  A stage  or  block  on  which  slaves  were 
formerly  exposed  for  sale. 

She  will  be  taken  to  Rome,  and  sold  as  a slave.  And 
in  spite  of  a few  discomforts  in  the  transfer,  and  the  prej- 
udice . . . against  standing  an  hour  on  the  catasta  to 
be  handled  from  head  to  foot  in  the  minimum  of  clothing, 
she  will  most  probably  end  in  being  far  better  housed. 

Kingsley,  Hypatia,  xiii. 

2.  A bed  or  rack  of  torture. — 3.  An  obsolete 
English  name  for  the  stocks. 

catastrofe,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  catas- 
trophe. 

catastrophal  (ka-tas'tro-fal),  a.  Same  as  cat- 
astrophic. 

catastrophical  (kat-as-trof'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 

catastrophic. 

catastrophically  (kat-as-trof'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a catastrophic  manner:  with  the  suddenness 
and  the  disastrous  effect  of  a catastrophe. 
catasyllogism(kat-a-siro-jizm),  n.  [ML.  cata- 
syllogismus  (cf.  Gr.  Karaev/ joy  iCsaOai,  have  a 
conclusion  drawn  against  one),  < Gr.  Kara, 
down,  + avMoyiayoc,  syllogism.]  A syllogism 
by  which  the  principal  contention  of  an  oppo- 
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nent  is  absolutely  refuted  from  premises  sup- 
plied by  him.  Eisler  attributes  the  introduction  of 
the  term  to  John  of  Salisbury ; but,  in  fact,  Boethius  has 
it,  the  corresponding  infinitive  having  been  used  by  Aris- 
totle in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  second  “Prior 
Analytics.’ 

catatasis  (kat-at'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nara- 
raaig,  stretching,  straining,  extension,  < nara- 
reiveiv,  stretch,  strain,  draw  tight,  < sard,  down, 
+ rdvuv,  stretch.]  Extension  employed  in 
the  reduction  of  a dislocation  or  of  the  defor- 
mity attending  fracture  of  one  of  the  long 
hones. 

catatonia,  «.  See  katatoma. 
catatonic,  a.  See  *katatonie. 
catatricrotism  (kat-a-trik'ro-tizm),  n.  [Gr. 
Kara,  down,  -1-  rpt-,  three-,  4-  icporoc,  a heating, 
clapping  (pulse),  + -ism.]  A condition  of  the 
pulse  in  which  the  descending  line  of  the  sphyg- 
mographic  tracing  is  broken  by  two  upward 
notches  representing  two  faint  beats  after  the 
main  pulsation. 

catattut  (ka-ta'tfit),  n.  [Said  to  he  a native 
name  in  Amboina.]  The  cocoanut  crab,  Bir- 
gus  latro. 

catatype  (kat'a-tip),  n.  [Also  lcatatype;  < 
Gr.  Kara,  down,  + rxmog,  type.]  In  photog.,  a 
print  made  from  a negative  without  the  aid  of 
light,  hut  by  the  use  of  a chemical  catalyzer 
or  accelerator.  Ostwald  and  Gros  of  Leipzig  found 
that  by  flowing  a negative  with  an  ethereal  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxid  the  peroxid  is  instantly  decomposed 
more  or  less  completely  wherever  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  silver  of  the  film,  which  acts  as  a catalyte,  and 
on  the  evaporation  of  the  resulting  water  leaves  on  the 
plate  an  invisible  picture  in  unaltered  peroxid  which  is 
densest  where  the  negative  is  least  dense,  and  is  therefore 
a positive.  The  negative  is  next  pressed  on  paper  flowed 
with  ferrous  sulphate,  which  is  then  washed  and  devel- 
oped by  gallic  acid  to  produce  a dark-violet  picture  in 
writing-ink.  Other  chemicals,  as  manganese  salts,  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  iron  solution.  A similar  process  is 
employed  for  the  production  of  gelatin  plates  for  printing 
in  lithographic  ink.  Set.  Amer.,  Nov.  28,  1903,  p.  382. 

catatypic  (kat-a-tip'ik),  a.  [ catatype  + -ic.] 
In  photog.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a catatype,  or  to 
the  process  of  inducing  chemical  change  with- 
out the  use  of  light. 

catatypy  (kat'a-ti-pi),  ii.  [ catatype  + -yS.] 
In  photog.,  a printing  process  which  utilizes 
the  chemical  agents  which  act  as  does  light  to 
accelerate  changes  of  a chemical  character. 
See  +catatype.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Aug.  1,  1903, 
p.  23,055.  -c.s, 

cata  vertebral  (kat-a-ver'te- Viral),  a.  [Gr. 
Kara,  down,  + E.  vertebral.]  Situated  below 

the  centrum  of  the  vertebra Catavertebral 

element,  in  ichth. : («)  One  of  the  bones  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  vertebra,  usually  surrounding  the  abdominal 
cavity,  (p)  The  hemapopliysis,  or  arch  below  the  centrum 
of  the  vertebra. 

catawampous  (kat-a-wom'pus),  a.  [A  made 
word,  from  cata-  + wamp-,  vaguely  imitative 
(cf.  wap,  whop),  + -ous.]  Fierce  ; voracious; 
devouring;  destructive.  [Slang,  U.  S.]. 
catberry  (kat'ber,/i),  n.  1.  The  mountain 
holly,  Nemopanthes  mucronata. — 2.  The  wild 
gooseberry. 

catbird,  n.  2.  An  Australian  name  of  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  JElurocdus : so  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  resemblance  of  their  notes  to  the 
calls  of  a cat. 

The  cat-bird  {zBlurcedus  nmculosus)  which  makes  its 
appearance  towards  evening,  and  has  a voice  strikingly 
like  the  mewing  of  a cat. 

C.  Lumholtz,  Among  Cannibals,  vii. 
catch1,  v.  i.  8.  In  agri.,  to  germinate  and 
grow,  as  a crop : as,  the  wheat  will  catch  if 
the  seed  and  season  are  good  and  the  land 
well  prepared — To  catch  and  bowl,  in  cricket,  to 
bowl  the  ball  to  a batsman  and  catch  him  out  on  the  hit : 
said  of  the  bowler. 

cajtcb1,  n.  13.  In  agri.,  the  extent  or  condi- 
tion of  the  germination  of  a crop : as,  a good 
catch  of  clover;  if  a good  catch  continues  to 
thrive  it  will  result  in  a good  stand. — 14.  In 
lock-making,  a small  lock-case  containing  a 
sliding  bolt  but  having  no  key.  The  beveled-  or 
latch-bolt  is  kept  in  an  extended  position  by  a spring  or 
by  gravity,  and  is  controlled  by  a knob  which  slides  in  a 
slot  in  the  case.— Dolly  catch,  a ball  mis-hit  by  the 
batsman,  which  goes  slowly  in  the  air  to  one  of  the  fielders ; 
an  apparently  easy  catch.  [Cricket  slang.  ] — Fair  catch, 
in  foot-ball,  a ball  so  caught  as  to  entitle  the  catcher’s  side  to 
a free  kick. — Holding-out  catch,  a device  attached  to  a 
spinning-mule  for  retaining  the  carriage  in  position  at  the 
end  of  its  outward  run.—  Knocklng-off  catch,  a tappet ; 
stop ; trip ; part  of  a machine  used  to  strike  another  piece 
at  a particular  time  in  its  travel,  so  as  to  operate  a stop  or 
reverse. 

catch-block  (kach'blok),  n.  A block  having 
teeth  which  engage  with  teeth  on  another  part 
of  the  mechanism  to  form  a temporary  con- 
nection : sometimes  used  on  the  valve-gear  of 
certain  automatic  cut-off  engines. 
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catch-bolt,  n.  2.  The  pin  or  bolt  on  the  valve- 
arm  of  the  admission-valve  of  a Corliss  engine 
which  is  caught  by  the  crab  or  claw, 
catch-boom  (kach'bom),  n.  A boom  fastened 
across  a stream  to  catch  and  hold  floating 
logs. 

catch-box  (kach'boks),  n.  A clutch  in  which 
one  element  enters  a box-like  cavity  and  is 
there  caught  by  projections  which  cause  one 
part  to  drive  the  other.  Nasmith,  Cotton  Spin- 
ning, p.  320. 

catch-cropping  (kach'krop-ing),  n.  The  em- 
ployment of  a catch  crop  in  a system  of  fallow- 
ing. See  catch  +crop. 

catch-fake  (kach'fak),  n.  Naut.,  an  accidental 
turn  or  tangle  in  a poorly  coiled  rope, 
catch-pan  (kach'pan),  n.  A pan,  usually  of 
thin  sheet-metal,  placed  under  a machine  to 
catch  the  oil  or  water  which  drips  from  it. 
catch-pawl  (kaeh'pal),  n.  A swinging  catch 
provided  on  a winch  to  hold  the  crank-shaft 
endwise  in  either  of  its  two  possible  positions. 
Also  used  to  hold  the  feed-shafts  of  some  ma- 
chines in  either  the  ahead  or  the  reverse  po- 
sition. 

catch-piece  (kach'pes),  n.  A stop;  a buffer;  a 
spring-bumper  used  to  limit  the  stroke  of  a 
Cornish  pump. 

catch-pit  (kach'pit),  n.  A pit  or  depression 
in  which  water  is  collected;  a deep  catch- 
basin. 

The  late  Devonian  subsidence  then  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  a profound  catchpit,  where  sank  the  coarse 
sand  and  pebbles.  Amer.  Geol.,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  104. 

catch-plate  (kacli'plat),  n.  1.  A plate  or 
block  so  placed  as  to  be  caught  by  a claw  when 
the  latter  reaches  a certain  position.  Such  a 
part  is  used  on  many  forms  of  tripping- valve 
gear. — 2.  A small  face-plate  used  on  a lathe 
to  carry  a pin  which  engages  a straight-tailed 
dog  ana  so  drives  the  piece  to  be  turned, 
catch-rack  (kach'rak),  n.  A form  of  straight- 
toothed rack  into  the  teeth  of  which  a wheel 
may  be  slid  from  the  side,  so  that  the  teeth 
engage  and  the  wheel  drives  the  rack,  or  the 
reverse. 

catch-rod  (kach'rod),  n.  A horizontal  connect- 
ing-rod ; part  of  the  arrangement  for  holding 
the  carriage  of  a spinning-mule  in  position 
when  at  the  end  of  its  outward  run. 
catch-siding  (kach' si-ding),  n.  A siding  along 
a steep  railway  grade  so  placed  as  to  catch 
runaway  cars.  [Eng.] 

catch-station  (kach'sta-shon),  n.  A railroad 
way-station  where  mail-pouches  are  dropped 
from  passing  trains. 

catchwater,  ».  2.  In  phys.,  a conical  receiver 

placed  beneath  a bulb,  flask,  or  other  vessel  to 
catch  the  water  which  is  condensed  upon  its 
outer  surface.  M.  W.  Travers,  Exper.  Study  of 
Gases,  p.  33. 

catch-wheel  (kach'hwel),  n.  A ratchet-wheel ; 
a wheel  having  a catch  to  prevent  it  from  turn- 
ing in  one  direction. 

Catchword  entry,  an  entry  of  a book  in  a libraiy-cata- 
logue  by  some  prominent  word  in  the  title  which  can  be 
easily  remembered  and  which  will  readily  catch  the  eye 
of  a reader  who  is  not  quite  certain  of  the  exact  title. 

catchwork,  n.  2.  Any  mechanical  appliance 
used  to  arrest  motion  by  means  of  ratchets, 
pawls,  dogs,  and  friction  gripping-surfaces. 
Such  are  elevator  safety-appliances*which  come  into  ac- 
tion when  cables  break,  overwinding  safety-devices  in 
collieries,  pile-driving  weight-clutches,  and  the  like, 
catchy  (kach'i),  a.  Same  as  catching , 2.  [Col- 
loq.] 

cat-crane  (kat'kran),  n.  Naut .,  an  overhang- 
ing iron  beam  stepped  like  a boat-davit,  situ- 
ated on  the  forecastle.  It  takes  the  place  of 
a cat-head  in  catting  the  anchor, 
cat-davit  (kat'dav^it),  n.  Same  as  *cat-crane. 
catechesis  (kat-e-ke' sis),  n.  [LL.  catechesis , < 
Gr.  Karyx^oig,  oral  instruction,  < n clttjxmv,  teach 
by  word  of  mouth : see  catechism.']  1 . Oral  in- 
struction given  in  the  early  church  to  candi- 
dates for  baptism.  It  consisted  of  lectures  or  ad- 
dresses, chiefly  on  the  ten  commandments,  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  formed  a kind  of  outline 
or  summary  of  Christian  doctrine. 

2.  A book  prepared  for  such  instruction,  as 
the  sixteen  books  of  catechetical  discourses  by 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

Specimens  of  these  addresses  and  their  contents  are  pre- 
served in  the  Catechesis  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (315-386 
A.  D.).  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  460. 

catechin,  n. — Diamine  catechin  B and  G,  two  direct 
cotton  coal-tar  colors  of  unpublished  composition  which 
dye  unmordanted  cotton  brown  in  a salt  bath  An  after- 
treatment  with  potassium  bichromate  or  copper  sulphate 
renders  the  brown  faster. 


catechizable  (kat'e-kHza-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
catechized  or  instructed  catechetically : as, 
catechizable  persons. 

catechol  (kat'e-chol),  n.  Same  as  *pyrocate- 
chol  or  *pyrocatechin. 

Catechu,  n . It  is  used  extensively  in  cotton-dyeing,  under 
the  name  of  cutch,  for  the  production  of  tan  shades.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  two  principles,  catechu-tannic  acid, 
and  catechin  or  catechuic  acid,  which  are  accompanied  by 
a brown  amorphous  substance  called  japonic  acid.  Ja- 
ponic acid  is  the  Anal  oxidation-product  of  catechuic  acid, 
and  catechu-tannic  acid  is  an  intermediate  oxidation-pro- 
duct. Bombay  catechu,  obtained  from  the  heart-wood  of 
the  catechu  palm,  Areca  Catechu,  is  considered  the  best 
quality  for  dyeing  purposes  ; its  principal  constituent  is 
catechu-tannic  acid.  Bengal  catechu,  obtained  from  the 
pods  and  twigs  of  the  acacia,  is  less  soluble  than  Bombay 
catechu.  Cube  catechu  is  the  same  as  gam, bier  catechu, 
which  is  a product  of  the  leaves  of  Ouronparia  Gambier 
and  is  sold  in  the  form  of  yellow  cubes.—  Catechu  brown. 
See  irbrown. — Terra  catechu.  Same  as  catechu. 
catechumenism  (kat-e-ku'men-izm),  n.  The 
system  of  instruction  and  discipline  prepara- 
tory to  the  reception  of  baptism, 
catechumenize  (kat-f-ku'me-mz),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  catechumenized , ppr.  catechumenizing. 
[catechumen  4-  - ize .]  To  instruct  in  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  church  in  prepara- 
tion for  baptism. 

catechumenship  (kat-e-ku'men-ship),  n.  The 
state  of  being  a catechumen, 
catechu-tannic  (kat//e-cho-tan'ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  catechu  and  tannin.— Catechu-tannic 

acid,  a tannin,  C13Hi205,  found  in  catechu  and  forming 
about  one  half  its  weight.  See  -kcatechu . 

categoric  (kat-e-gor'ik),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
categorical. 

categorico-alternative(kat-e-gor/,i-ko-al-ter'- 

na-tiv),  a.  Having  for  its  premises  an  alterna- 
tive proposition  and  a categorical  proposition 
which  denies  one  of  the  members  of  the  former. 
The  term  was  introduced  in  1890  by  E.  E.  Constance 
Jones.  A categorico-alternative  inference  is  what  is  or- 
dinarily, called  a disjunctive  syllogisyn. 

Category,  n.  1.  The  categories  are  those  general 
concepts  or  ideas  which  mark  the  most  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions. Such  are  those  of  different  attitudes  of  thought 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  supposed  to  correspond  to  dif- 
ferences in  things,  regardless  of  how  anybody  thinks. 
The  different  schemes  of  categories  that  are  influential  in 
philosophy  may  be  classified  according  as  they  make  divi- 
sions into  two,  three,  four,  or  more  members.  Of  dualistic, 
or  dyadic,  schemes,  those  which  distinguish  two  modes 
of  thought  have  never  been  successfully  attacked  ; espe- 
cially the  distinction  between  affirmation  and  negation, 
under  which  head  are  to  be  ranged  a multitude  of  dyadic 
distinctions,  such  as  the  true  and  the  false,  the  good  and 
the  bad.  Other  dyadic  distinctions  of  fundamental  im- 
portance depend  upon  special  metaphysical  theories,  such 
as  the  distinction  of  body  and  soul.  Still  others  are  open 
to  doubt  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  two  members  may 
be  a name  for  a heterogeneous  collection,  such  as  the  dis- 
tinction of  things  and  thought,  where,  under  ‘thought, 
there  may  be  included  both  physical  phenomena  and  gen- 
eral agencies,  not  in  themselves  phenomena  and  yet  not 
things.  Of  triadic  systems  of  categories,  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  of  Hegel,  which  very  few  students  now 
accept  in  all  its„details,  but  which  is  marked  throughout 
by  profound  analyses.  Hegel’s  governing  idea  is  a philo- 
sophical unitarianism.  As  soon  as  he  finds  himself  forced 
to  admit  that  absolute  reality  involves  a rational  element, 
this  unitarianism  compels  him  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
other  element  but  rationality  in  it.  Accordingly,  he  af- 
firms that  the  real  is  the  rational,  and  the  rational  is  the 
real.  Thence  (largely  influenced  by  experiments)  he  is 
led  to  believe  that  any  abstract  idea,  allowed  to  brood 
over  itself,  will  hatch  out  of  itself  a flat  denial  of  itself ; 
and  from  the  struggle  between  the  two  is  generated  a 
more  complex  or  involved  conception  nearer  to  the  very 
reality.  This  he  not  only  asserts  in  general  terms,  but  he 
boldly  attempts  to  give  an  actual  epitome  of  the  evolution 
of  reality  out  of  the  barest  abstraction  of  thought,  mark- 
ing the  stages  at  which  thought  makes  its  chief  halts. 
The  concepts  which  mark  those  halts  are  called  by  Hegel 
the  categories.  Of  course  the  list  will  be  fuller  or  more 
meager  according  to  the  degree  of  detail  with  which  the 
march  of  thought  is  described.  As  given  by  him,  it  falls 
into  triads.  He  sometimes  seems  to  speak  as  if  this  tri- 
adic character  were  merely  a feature  of  the  style  of  de- 
scription, but  he  must  have  thought  that  the  different 
conceptions  were  of  three  kinds,  which  he  might  well 
enough  have  called  categories  of  another  order.  In  his 
list  are : quality,  quantity,  measure ; essence  (as  reason 
of  existence),  appearance,  actuality ; the  subjective  con- 
cept, the  object,  the  idea  ; etc.  A large  number  of  triads 
of  categories  have  been  signalized  at  different  times. 
Such  are:  beginning,  middle,  end;  body,  spirit,  soul; 
matter,  energy,  consciousness;  substance,  attribute,  rela- 
tion; objects,  events,  relations  (B.  Erdmann);  time, 
space,  casuality  (Paul  Deussen) ; identity  in  diversity,  simi- 
larity in  otherness,  unity  of  whole  and  parts  (E.  E.  Con- 
stance Jones),  etc.  Schelling  and  others  have  advocated 
quadrate  schemes  of  categories.  Other  notable  lists  of  cate- 
gories are  : J.  S.  Mill’s  “things  denoted  by  names,”  which 
are  feelings,  substances,  qualities,  relations,  quantity; 
II.  A.  Aikins’s  five  fundamental  relations,  individual  iden- 
tity, subject  and  attribute,  causal  relations,  non-causal  re- 
lations between  different  things,  thought  and  its  object; 
Herbert  Nichols's  categories,  quality,  quantity,  change- 
ableness, lawfulness,  presentativeness,  personality. 
catelectrotonically  (kat^e-lek-tro-ton'i-kal-i), 
adv.  In  a catelectrotonus  manner.  Buck, 
Med.  Handbook,  III.  780. 
catenoid  (kat'e-noid),  a.  and  n.  [L.  catena, 
a chain,  + dr.  eldog,  form.]  I.  a.  Chain- 


caterpillar 

shaped;  catenary.  A catenoid  colony  of  Protozoa 
is  such  as  would  arise  from  the  union  of  cells  end  to  end, 
or  side  to  side,  or  through  the  continuous  division  of  cells 
in  one  plane. 

II.  n.  The  surface  of  revolution  of  the  cate- 
nary. Meusnier  found  (1776)  that  every  min- 
imal surface  of  revolution  is  the  catenoid. 
catenulate,  a.  3.  In  zool.,  same  as  catenate. 
Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  May.  1903,  p.  452. 
caterpillar,  n.  Black  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  a 
European  saw-fly,  Athalia  spinarum,  known  as  the  turnip 
saw-fly.  The  larvae  are  also  known  as  blacks,  black  palm- 
ers, and  niggers.  They  feed  on  turnip,  charlock,  and 
mustard.— Biue-spangled  peach-tree  caterpillar,  a 
velvety-black  caterpillar,  with  an  orange  stripe  along  the 
back  and  steel-blue  warts,  the  larva  of  the  arctiid  moth 
Ilaploa  colona  or fidvicosta,  which  feeds  upon  the  foliage  of 
peach  and  other  rosaceous  fruit-trees  in  the  eastern 
United  States.— Bulrush  caterpillar.  Same  as  +plant- 
caterpillar. — Geometric  caterpillar,  any  one  of  very 
many  larvse  of  the  lepidopterous  family  Gcomelndse,  which, 
lacking  abdominal  prolegs,  move  with  a looping  motion 
as  though  measuring  the  surface  over  which  they  walk. 
—Harlequin  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  an  American 
arctiid  moth,  Euchaetes  egle,  which  is  found  commonly  on 
milkweed  and  is  clothed  with  tufts  of  orange,  black,  and 
white  hail-.— Hedgehog  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  an 
arctiid  moth,  Isia  isabella : also  called  woolly  bear. — 
Hickory  horned-devil  caterpillar.  See  walnut-moth. 
Also  called  royal  horned  walnut-caterpillar.—  Moth- 
borer  caterpillar,  a name  used  by  the  planters  in  the 
British  West  Indies  for  the  larva  of  the  sugar-cane  borer- 
moth,  Diatrsea  saccharalis.  Nature,  Sept.  3, 1903,  p.  423. 
-Orange-dog  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  an  Ameri- 
can papilionid  butterfly,  Papilio  thoas,  found  com- 
monly on  citrus-trees  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  and 
also  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.— Processionary 
caterpillar,  (a)  See  processionary.  (b)  The  larva  of 
an  Australian  lymantriid  moth,  Teara  melanosticta , 
which  forms  in  columns  like  the  European  Cnetho- 
campa  processionea. — Red-humped  apple-tree  cat- 
erpillar, the  larva  of  a notodontid  moth,  Schizura  con- 


Red-humped  apple-tree  caterpillar  ( Schizura  concinna). 
a,  moth ; b , caterpillar.  Natural  size. 

cinna.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  other 
rosaceous  trees.  Its  body  is  longitudinally  striped  with 
slender  white,  black,  and  yellow  lines,  the  head  is  coral- 
red,  and  there  is  a coral-red  hump  on  the  back  of  the 
fourth  segment,  whence  the  popular  name.— Scale-cat- 
erpillar,  the  larva  of  any  phycitid  moth  which  feeds  on 
scale-insects,  as  the  European  Erastria  scitula , whose 


Scale-caterpillar  ( Erastria  scitula). 
a,  moth ; b,  larva  in  case ; c,  pupa.  (All]more  than  twice  natural 
size.)  (After  Riley.  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

larva  preys  on  the  black  scale  and  which  has  been  im- 
ported into  California,  and  the  American  Lsetilia  coccidi- 
vora,  whose  larva  feeds  on  the  cottony  maple-scale. — 
Vegetable  caterpillar,  a name  applied  to  certain  species 
of  Cordyceps  which  grow  upon  caterpillars.  See  Cordy- 
ceps  and  caterpillar-fungus. 

H.  Hill  publishes  a historical  and  descriptive  account  of 
this  fungus  which  has  been  called  the  vegetable  cater- 
pillar. It  is  found  all  over  the  North  Island  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  author  has  not  been  able  to  determine  the 
species  of  caterpillar  attacked  by  the  fungus,  and  his 
attempts  to  germinate  the  spores  on  other  caterpillars  have 
been  as  yet  unsuccessful. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  69. 

Wheat  false  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  an  American  saw- 
fly,  Dolerus  arvensis.—  Yellow-necked  apple-tree  cat- 
erpillar, the  larva  of  a notodontid  moth,  Palana  minis 
tra.  It  feeds  gregariously  on  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  and 


caterpillar 


cattle 

(often  translated  ‘a  purging  of  the  passions')  a mental  the  optical  effects  of  the  X ram  Tt 
effect  of  the  contemplation  of  works  of  high  art.  espe-  o optical  enects  Of  the  A-rays.  it  comprises 
cially  of  the  choral  but  severely  simple  and  solemn  Greek  a nuoroscope,  a vacuum-tube,  batteries,  etc. 
tragedies.  He  has  been  supposed  to  mean  a cleansing  Cativa  (ka-te'va),  n.  [Panama.]  The  large 

ttSifilSSS?  Sot?  hna0ndmhewtahsof°a  tr^of  ^ Jamaica^’ “ leSumin0^ 
medical  family,  and  himself  compares  catharsis  to  the  tr.e.e  °*  an(^  Central  America, 

effect  of  a cathartic.  He  probably  means  the  brightening 
and  clearing  of  the  emotional  state  by  relieving  the 
thoughts  of  the  burden  of  sordid  cares  and  of  sensual  de- 
sires ; and  something  like  this  is  now  usually  understood 
by  the  word. 

cathartic,  a — Compound  cathartic  pills.  See 

•kpill'i. 

cathartin  (ka-thiir'tin),  n.  [ cathart-ic  + -in 2.] 


family,  and  himself  the  of  Jamaica  and 

a cathartic.  He  probably  means  the  brightening  Catjang  (kat  jang),  n.  [A  Dutch  spelling' of 

• - kachang,  a pulse  plant,  as  Malay  katjan,  the 

Cajan  Cajan,  etc.  See  Cajanus.]  1.  The  pigeon- 
Pea  °r  Kongo  pea,  Cajan  Cajan.  See  *Cajan 
and  aholl. — 2.  The  cow-pea  or  chowlee,  Vigna 
Sinensis.  $qq  Vigna,  and  cow-pea , under  pea. 

v „ ,, LV/WWWJr,p  , j Catlm  s River  series.  See  ^series. 

1.  A name  once  given  to  a mixture  of  sub-  caJmoa»  n.  S ee  *katmon. 
stances  obtained  from  senna. — 2.  A bitter  catnep  (kat'nep),  n.  Same  as  catnip . 
substance  found  in  buckthorn  berries,  Ilham-  '^a*'OCala  (ka-tok'a-la),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kcltu, 
mis  cathartica . below,  + kci?.6s,  beautiful.]  A notable  genus 


has  other  food-plants  as  well,  me  uuuy  is  longituumaiiy 
striped  with  black  and  yellow,  except  the  neck,  which  is 
uniformly  orange-yellow.  The  head  is  black. 

caterpillar-fern  (kat'er-pil-ar-fern), 
caterpillar-hunter , n. — Green  caterpillar  hunt- 


cathartogenin  (kath-ar-toj'e-nin),  n.  [cathar- 
t-ic  + ~Qen  + -'in2.']  Same  as  cathartic  acid . 
cat-head,  n.  4.  An  attachment  to  a lathe  to 
assist  in  supporting  long  bars  when  they  are 
being  turned.  It  is  a ring  having  set-screws  that  bind 
the  work,  when  not  circular,  and  hold  it  in  a ★centerimr- 
rest  (which  see). 

cathedralesque  (ka-the-dra-lesk'),  a Cathe- 
dral-like: as,  cathedralesque  churches, 
cathedralism  (ka-tlie'dral-izm),  n.  The  sys- 
tem that  arises  from  the  administration  and 
regulations  of  a diocese, 
cathedralist  (ka-the'dral-ist),  «.  1.  An  ad- 

vocate or  supporter  of  eatbedralisin.—  2.  A 
gee  clergyman  attached  to  a cathedral  church, 
cathedral! zed  (ka-the'dral-izd),  p.  a.  Con- 
verted into  a cathedral: "as,  a cathedralized 
church. 


Kv/i muxwti,  »«-.  U'leen  oaberpiiiar  nuns-  church. 

er,  an  American  predatory  carabid  beetle,  Calosoma  scru-  n 4.x.  - j ...  , , 

tator,  of  a metallic  green  color.  See  Calosorna,  with  cut.  ca^tl6aratlCally  (kath-e  - drat  1 -kal  -l),  adv 
:ateve  (kat'D.  n.  A scoromnmVl  fish  TTfiiinn.  With  the  authority  of  one  who  speaks  cx  ca 

thedra;  authoritatively. 


Cateye  (kat'i),  n.  A scorpteuoid  fish,  Helico- 
lenus  madeirensis,  found  in  Madeira.  Also  boca 


catheter,  n — Elbowed  catheter,  a catheter  with  an 
angular  bend  near  the  tip:  used  in  cases  of  enlarged 
prostate.— Female  catheter,  a short,  nearly  straight 

pnthntnr  fnr  into  r .......  1 . 11.  1 a . ..  4-.  . , ^ . 


negra. 

cat-face  (kat'fas),  n.  In  forestry,  a partly 
healed-over  fire-scar  on  the  stem  of  a tree. 

[U.  S.]  catheter,  a catheter  with  a wide  curve,  employed 

cat-faced  (kat'fast),  a.  1.  Pull  of  knots  : ap-  certain  ca5es  of  enlarged  prostate, 
plied  to  sawn  timber. — 2.  An  opprobrious  or  catheterostat  (kath-e-ter'o-stat),  n.  [Or. 
contemptuous  epithet  used  in  the  north  of  sadeTt/p,  catheter,  + crrardc,  "<  iaravai,  place, 
England.  [Slang.]  stand.]  A receptacle  for  holding  and  steriliz- 

catfish,  n.  7.  In  Victoria  and  New  South  ing  catheters.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  754. 
Wales,  a fresh-water  fish,  Copidoglanis  tan-  cathetometric  (kath-e-to-met'rik),  a.  Of,  per- 
danns.  It  inhabits  the  rivers  of  the  Murray  system,  but  taining  to,  or  obtained  "by  means  of  a cathe- 
not  those  of  the  center  of  the  continent.  Also  called  eel-fish  tome  ter. 

and  tandan.  In  Sydney  the  same  name  is  applied  also  to  nnfhi/vn  Vlrafh'i  « a „ /. 

Cnidoglanis  megastoma.—  Bermuda  catfish.  Same  as  ca‘'alon  (kath  i-on),  n.  An  erroneous  form  of 
•^rabbit-fish,  4 (of  Madeira).— Electric  catfish,  Malapter-  COW0W. 
urus  electricus,  a catfish  found  in  the  Nile,  having  the  Cathode  photograph. 

>f  giving  an  electric  shock.  The  electric  organ  is  Photography,  rays. 


' l . J uviwuiu 

or  noctuid  moths  containing  many  very  beau- 
tiful  species.  They  are  known  as  underwing  moths, 
irom  the  fact  that  the  hind  wings  are  often  striped  and 
colored  in  striking  contrast  to  the  fore  wings.  The 
genus  is  widely  distributed,  but  North  America  is  its 
metropolis,  more  than  100  species  occurring  on  that  con- 
tinent. 

catoctin  (ka-tok'tin),  n.  [ Catoctin , a local 
name  in  Maryland,  of  Indian  origin.  Cf.  monad- 
nock .]  A boss  of  rock  which  rises  above  the 
general  level  because  of  its  greater  resistance 
to  erosion — Catoctin  schists.  See  ★ catoctin  type.— 
Catoctin  type,  the  type  of  ore-deposit  occurring  in  the 
Catoctin  schists,  a belt  of  metamorphosed  basic  volcanic 
rocks  of  Algonkian  age,  forming  the  mountain-core  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Catonic  (ka-ton'ik),  a.  [NL.  Catonicus , < L. 
Cato,  a Roman  cognomen,  < catus , sagacious.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  character 
of,  Cato  the  Censor,  a type  of  old-fashioned, 
prejudiced,  pragmatical,  ungracious,  hard 
Roman  virtue.— 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cato 
of  Utica,  a type  of  stubborn  but  impractical 
virtue. — 3.  In  the  style  of  a medieval  book  of 
apothegms  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Cato  or 
Caton. 


...  „ VWVMVVV.,  “ ‘I  "tour  BI/ldlHUl  I !)  I 1 ) 

catheter  for  passage  into  the  female  bladder.— ProstatiC  ..  ..  . 

catheter  with  a wide  curve,  employed  in  C^OptromantlC  (ka-top-tro-man'tik),  a.  [ca 
rsred  nrostato.  tontrnmn.nmi  1 Of  — „<?  n. . 


Same  ns  sciagraph,  2. — Cathode  Cat  S-blood  (kats'blud), 

- --o — See  ★ photography , -krayl.  — Cath-  berry. 

catliotHrf^S"2SaOfnrnn^l'ln™2/4;  .x.  , cat’s-claw,  ».  3.  See  *bayag-kambing. 
"as^t^^aifeorfic^diwjSar^Tn^i'vaeuumJube!  Cpea*"anc^’  -an  °Pales®ent  ap- 

Also  spelled  kathodic — Cathodic  dark  space  the 
dark  space  in  a vacuum-tube  traversed  by  the  electric 
discharge  which  surrounds  the  cathode.  See  Crookes's 


toptromancy.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  catoptromancy. 
cat-piece  (kat'pes),  n.  In  logging , a small 
stick,  in  which  holes  are  made  at  regular  in- 
tervals, placed  on  the  top  of  uprights  firmly 
set  in  floating  booms.  The  uprights  are  fitted  to 
enter  the  holes  in  the  cat-piece  so  as  to  narrow  or  widen 
the  space  between  the  booms  at  the  entrance  to  a sluice- 
way  or  sorting-jack.  The  cat-piece  is  held  by  the  up- 
rights high  enough  above  water  to  allow  logs  to  float  freely 
under  it. 

— 0 „„„  — „ — . — . u n-  Same  as  *blood- 

power  of  giving  an  electric  shock.  ' “ 

said  to  extend  over  the  entire  body. 

cat-flea  (kat'fle),  n.  See  Pulex. 

cat-fluke  (kat'flok),  n.  A trematoid  worm, 

Opisthorchis  felineus  (Eivolta,  1884),  from  8 to 
13  millimeters  long,  found  in  the  liver  in  eats, 
dogs,  and  men,  and  producing  Siberian  opis- 
thorchiasis. 

cat-foot  (kat'fut),  adv.  With  silent  foot,  as 
a eat;  in  the  manner  of  a cat;  stealthily; 

[Prov.] 

He  (a  bear]  catches  the  dinin’-room  deserted  . . . an' 
goes  romancin'  over,  catfoot  and  surreptitious,  an’  cleans 
up  the  tables.  A.  H.  Lewis , Wolfville  Nights,  xv. 

catgut,  n — Chromic  (or  chromicized)  catgut,  catgut 
impregnated  with  chromic  acid,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  less  quickly  absorbed  when  used  for  sutures  or  liga- 
tures in  surgical  operations.— Iodized  catgut,  catgut  w luminescence . 

Sly  abs!,rbLnbleWhereby  “ * mulereli  asepti°  and  less  Cathograuhy  (ka-thog'ra-fi),  n. 

“ "■  form  for  *cathodography. 

Catholic  Epistles,  a title  given  to  a group  of  seven  epistles  ch  ine  work. 

epistles  St,  second,’  andtS  of  Joh^nd  Cat’s-tongue  (kats'tung),  n.  A slender,  worth- 

thoseof  Jamesand  Jude.  The  term  * catholic  ’ probably  re-  ess  9}rster:  a,so  called  strap-ouster . 

fers  to  the  destination  of  the  epistles  as  encyclical  letters,  cattail,  n.  5.  In  cotton-manuf ..  any  corded, 

ChS!  a01c«^aedd^;  °f  t0  oi 

18J6  by  John  Alexander  Dowie,  a Scotchman,  who  claimed  i.  j 0 .. 

to  be  the  promised  Elijah,  come  to  establish  the  kingdom  LattaraugUS  beds.  See  +bed1. 
of  God  on  earth.  The  characteristic  tenets  of  the  Cattle,  W.- Banded  cattle.  See  Dutch  belted  Seattle. 

l.t^roi  * - -Cattle  and  game  disease.  See  ^disease.— Devon 


•kspace. 

cathodograph  (ka-tho'do-graf),  n.  [cathode  + 
Gr.  ypaifuv,  write.]  A photograph  taken  with 
the  X-rays.  See  ♦ray1. 

cathodography  (kath-o-dog'ra-fi),  n.  [catho- 
dograph + -u’K  | The  taking  of  sciagraphs  by 
means  of  the  Rontgen,  or  X-,  or  cathode  rays. 

cathodo-luminescence  ( k a - th  6"  do  -1  u- m i -n  es ' 


pearance  of  the  eye  in  certain  cases  of  amau- 
rosis.  — 4.  See  ^tiger’s-eye. — 5.  The  oper- 
culum of  a marine  mollusk,  Turbo  smaragdus. 
[Australia.]—  Cat’s-eye  shutter.  See  •kshutter. 

Cat’S-head  molding,  in  Romanesque  arch.,  a molding,  as 
that  under  the  cornice,  adorned  with  the  heads  of  beasts 


Cath.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  cathedral. 
cathamma  (ka-tham'a),  n. ; pi.  cathammata 
(a-ta).  [NL. , < Gr.  natla/pia,  a knot,  < Kabdieruv , 
fasten,  <mrd,  upon,  + airreiv,  touch,  fasten.] 
In  zool.,  a place  at  which  the  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral walls  of  the  umbrella  are  grown  together, 
as  in  certain  jellyfishes, 
cathammal  (ka-tham'al),  a.  [cathamma  + 
-all.']  1.  Relating  to  a eathamma. — 2.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  rudimentary  endoderm.  The 
layer  of  degenerated  endoderm  which  persists  in  some 
medusae,  in  areas  where  the  endodermal  canal-system  has 
been  obliterated,  is  termed  a vascular  lamella  or  catham- 
mat  plate. 

Catharistic  (kath-a-ris'tik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Catiiarists  (which  see);  nuri- 
tanical.  * 


or  grotesque  monsters.  Compare  ibird’s-beak. 
cat’s-nose  (kats'noz),  n.  1.  A strong,  cool,  dry 
northwest  wind  which  pushes  under  and  lifts 
up  a warmer  southwest  wind.  Dunwoody,  Pop- 
ular Phrases,  p.  30.  —2.  The  cloud  at  the  front 

- » — r r “y---™-™  - of  such  a wind.  [Colloq..  Eng.,  in  both  senses.l 

excited  bv  0^,fl’7rescerit  cat’s-tail,  n.,  3.  (b)  A form  of  cirrus  in  which 

humine^Lce  of  cathode  rays.  See  the  delicate  cloudy  filaments  resemble  a bushy, 

luminescence.  curved  cat's  tail. 

An  erroneous  cat-stitch  (kat'stich),  n.  A variety  of  orna- 
mental stitching  used  in  fancy  sewing-ma- 

Antn  A virrv 1 - 


church  are  faith-healmg,  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  strict  morals,  and  abstinence  from  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, alcohol,  and  medicinal  remedies. 

catholically  (ka-thol'i-kal-i),  adv . In  a cath- 
olic manner  ; as  a Catholic. 

The  Duchess  . . . stated  expressly  that  Augustus  of 
Saxony  was  to  consent  that  his  niece  “should  live  Catholi- 
cally  after  the  marriage.” 

Motley , Dutch  Republic,  I.  304. 


catharsis,  n.  2.  Used  in  English  to  express 

C"™]6  n ?hPPr?  t0  hT  r Lant  catholyte(kath'o-lit),  n.  [cathode)  + (electr)o- 

same  word.  But  he  has  been  understood  in  lyte. ] In  plii/s.  chem  that  nnrtirm  r>f  tho 

five  different  ways.  A passage  of  his  “ Poetics  " to  which  olpotrol  vto  illi  e/icm.,  z nat  Portion  of  the 

we  are  referred  in  his  “Politics"  for  the  full  explanation  “ec™y“  Which  adjoins  the  cathode.  Elec- 

of  his  meaning  does  not  appear  in  the  “Poetics,”  as  ex-  trochem.  Industry,  March,  1904,  p.  99 

taut.  The  word  was  applied  in  Greek  to  the  ritual  puri-  Cat-bop  (kat'hop),  n.  In  faro  two  cards  of  the 
fl cation  of  temples,  etc.  Plato  and  Xenophon  (the  latter  same  denomination  j r v , 

using  only  the  adjective  clean),  both  disciples  of  SS  c f th®  deallng-b°X  for 

Socrates,  use  it  to  mean  a clarification  of  the  mind  in-  toe  Jast  turn,  bee  faro. 

duced  by  dying  and  even  at  the  near  approach  of  death.  CatbOSCOpe  (kath'6-skop),  n.  [catho(de)  + 
Aristotle  means  by  his  phrase  sdOapais  ri>v  rdhuiirw  Gr.  oiwrreiv,  view.]  ’ A machine  for  exhibiting 


Dutch  Belted  Bull,  Duke  of  Ralph,  255.  Age,  three  years. 


cattle,  a breed  of  small-sized,  compactly  built  cattle  of  a 
rich  red  color,  raised  mainly  for  beef,  though  latterly  for 
dairy  purposes.— Dutch  belted  cattle,  a Dutch  breed 


cattle 

of  cattle,  noted  for  their  milk-giving  qualities.  They  are 
of  a jet-black  color,  with  the  exception  of  a broad  belt  or 
‘blanket’ of  pure  white  around  the  middle  of  the  body. 
Hence  also  called  blanket-  or  banded  cattle.- — Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle,  a breed  of  dairy-cattle  of  large  size,  from 
North  Holland  and  Friesland,  reputed  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity. Its  most  evident  color-character  is  the  striking 
mixture  of  large  blotches  of  pure  white  and  jet-black. 
They  have  been  variously  called  Dutch  cattle,  Holland 
cattle,  North  Hollanders,  Holsteins,  and  Dutch- Friesians, 
but  the  name  now  adopted  is  Holstein- Friesian,  as  above. 
— Malarial  fever  Of  cattle.  Same  as  Texas  fever. — 
Pandolian  cattle,  an  Italian  breed  of  long-homed  cat- 
tle.— Red  polled  cattle,  a red,  hornless  breed  of  cattle. 
It  is  the  only  hornless  English  breed,  and  was  formerly 
known  as  East  Anglian  polls. 

cattle-bush  (kat'l-Msh),  n.  An  Australian 
shrub  or  small  tree,  Atalaya  hemiglauca,  be- 
longing to  the  Sapindacese.  The  leaves  are 

freedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  are  utilized  for 
odder  in  the  dry  season, 
cattle-camp  (kat'l-kamp),  to.  A halting-  or 
mustering-plaee  for  cattle ; a rounding-up 
place.  [Australia.] 

cattle-car  (kat'l-kar),  to.  A stock-car  (which 
see). 

cattle-duffer  (katT-duf^Sr),  to.  One  who  alters 
the  brand  on  cattle  and  steals  them  ; a cattle 
thief  who  ‘duffs’  the  cattle  by  altering  the 
brand.  [Australia.] 

cattle-farm  (kat'l-farm),  n.  A farm  on  which 
cattle  are  raised;  a ranch, 
cattle-fever  (kat/l-fe,/v£r),  m.  Same  as  Texas 
fever.— Southern  cattle-fever.  Same  as  Texas  fever. 
cattle-gate  (kat'l-gat),  n.  In  Eng.  law,  right 
of  pasturage  in  the  land  of  another.  It  is 
a distinct  and  several  interest  in  land,  and 
passes  by  lease  and  release. 

The  right  [a  right  of  common  in  gross]  is  then  generally 
known  as  a cattle-gate  or  beast-gate. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  168. 

cattle-louse  (kat'l-lous),  n.  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral pediculid  or  mallophagous  insects  which 
infest  cattle : as,  (a)  Hsematopinm  eurysternus, 
sometimes  called  short-nosed  ox-louse;  (b) 
Hsematopinus  vituli,  sometimes  called  long- 
nosed  ox-louse ; and  (c)  Trichodectes  scalaris. 
cattleman  (kat'l-man),  n.  One  who  is  engaged 
in  rearing  cattle  on  a ranch;  a ranchman, 
cattle-ranch  (kat'l-ranch),  n.  A ranch  or  farm 
on  which  cattle  are  reared, 
cattle-scab  (kat'l-skab),  n.  A contagious  skin 
disease  of  cattle,  caused  by  a parasitic  mite 
and  characterized  by  the  loss  of  hair  and  the 
formation  of  crusts  or  scabs, 
cattle-station  (katT-sta"shqn),  n.  A cattle-run 
with  a homestead  and  all  tfie  necessary  build- 
ings. [Australia  ] 

cattle-tick  (kat'l-tik),  n.  Same  as  *cow- 
tick. — Australian  cattle-tick,  an  Australian  ixodid, 
Boophilus  australis,  common  throughout  Australasia,  and 
especially  abundant  in  Australia  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  it  attacks  cattle.—  Southern  cattle-tick, 
an  American  ixodid,  Boophilus  bovis,  that  carries  the 


Southern  Cattle-tick  ( Boophilus  bovis  Riley). 
i.  male,  from  above;  2,  female,  from  above;  j,  male,  from  below ; 
4 , female  from  below;  y,  claw  and  pulvillus;  6,  lower  surface  of 
first,  second,  and  third  segments  of  leg;  7,  spiracle  or  peritreine. 
(After  Curtice.)  Enlarged. 

blood-inhabiting  parasite  of  Texas  fever  from  Texas  cattle 
to  non-immune  cattle  in  northern  States. 

cattle-track  (kat'l-trak),  n.  A route  formed 
merely  by  the  treading  of  herds : used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  cattle-way,  a road  formed  by 
man  for  the  use  of  his  cattle. 


cattle-trade  (kat ' 1-trad),  n.  The  rearing, 
buying,  selling,  or  transportation  of  cattle, 
cattle-way  (kat'l-wa),  n.  See  * cattle-track. 
cattyman  (kat'i-man),  n.  In  lumbering , an 
expert  river-driver. 

caturai  (ka-to'ri),  n.  [Philippine  name.]  See 
*katurai. 

cat-witted  (kat'wit,/ed),  a.  Having  the  wits 
of  a cat ; small-minded  and  spiteful. 

Very  cat-witted  woman. 

Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  IV.  260.  N.  E.  D. 

Caucasian,  n. — Black  Caucasians,  the  dark  people  of 
North  Africa  who  resemble  in  features  the  Caucasian  race. 
In  this  group  are  included  the  Gallas,  the  Abyssinians, 
and  many  tribes  of  the  Sudan. 

Caucasic  (ka-ka'sik),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Cau- 
casian. 

Caucasoid  (k&'ka-soid),  a.  and  re.  Same  as  Cau- 
casian, including  Huxley’s  divisions  melauo- 
chroic  and  xanthochroic.  Encyc.Brit. , XXV.  372. 
caucho  (ka-o'cho),  n.  [Peruvian  cahuchu  : see 
caoutchouc.']  A commercial  variety  of  rubber 
prepared  on  the  Peruvian  rivers  tributary  to 
the  Amazon,  and  particularly  on  the  Juru&. 
It  comes  to  market  in  the  form  of  balls,  strips,  or  slabs, 
and  is  not  cured  by  smoking  as  is  the  Para  rubber,  to 
which  it  is  inferior,  although  it  is  included  in  the  exports 
of  rubber  from  the  Amazon  region,  which  are  generally 
known  as  Para  rubber.  Caucho  is  obtained  from  several 
species  of  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Sapium  of  the 
spurge  family,  and  from  Castilla  Ulei  of  the  mulberry 
family.  The  rubber  obtained  from  the  latter  species  is 
usually  distinguished  as  caucho  negro,  and  that  from  the 
species  of  Sapium  as  caucho  bianco. 

cauda,  n Cauda  draconis,  in  astrol.,  lit.  ‘dragon’s 

tail,'  the  descending  node  of  the  moon ; also,  a figure  in 
geomancy.  See  dragon's  tail,  under  dragon. 

Caudal  artery,  in  lower  vertebrates,  as  the  fishes,  the 
continuation  of  the  aorta  into  the  tail. — Caudal  gland, 
peduncle.  See  -kgland , -kpedunele.—  Caudal  ray,  a ray 
of  the  posterior  fin,  or  tail-fin,  of  fishes.— Caudal  style, 
one  of  the  long  processes  borne  by  the  anal  segment  of 
certain  arthropods,  as  Apus. — Caudal  vertebrae.  See 
■hvertebra. — Caudal  vesicle,  the  posterior,  swollen  end 
of  a cysticercus,  forming  the  ‘bladder’  of  a bladder- worm. 
—Caudal  vomer.  Same  as  pygostyle. 

caudally  (ka'dal-i),  adv.  Toward  the  tail; 
caudad. 

caudate,  a.  II.  re.  A member  of  the  amphib- 
ian order  Caudata ; a tailed  batraehian. 
caudiciform  (ka-dis'i-form),  a.  [L.  caudex 
( caudic ),  caudex,  + forma,  form.]  In  bot.,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a caudex. 
caudiform  (ka'di-form),  a.  [L.  cauda,  a tail, 
+ forma,  shape.]  Resembling  or  having  the 
shape  of  a tail. 

caudle-pot  (ka'dl-pot),  n.  Same  as  *caudle- 
urn. 

caudle-urn  (ka'dl-em),  n.  A vessel  with  a lid, 
handles,  and  spout,  for  holding  caudle,  made 
by  English  potters  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries:  usual  in  tin-enameled 
ware  or  Delftware.  See  caudle. 
caudodorsal  (ka-do-d6r'sal),  a.  Relating  to 
the  tail  and  the  back. 

caudofemoral  (ka-do-fem'o-ral),  a.  Relating 
to  the  tail  and  the  thigh : as,  the  caudofemoral 
membrane  of  a bat,  which  is  the  membrane 
betxveen  the  tail  and  the  leg. 
caudolateral  (ka-do-lat'e-ral),  a.  Behind  and 
toward  the  side  of  the  body, 
cauliculus,  n.  3.  In  insect  anat.,  the  larger 
of  the  two  elements  of  the  double  stalk  of  the 
so-called  mushroom  bodies  in  the  brain  of 
certain  insects.  See  mushroom  *body.  A.  S. 
Packard,  Textbook  of  Entom.,  p.  233. 
caulifloral  (kaTi-flo-ral),  a.  Same  as  +cauli- 
florous. 

caulifloria  (ka-li-flo'ri-a),  «.  Same  as  *cauli- 
flory. 

cauliflorous  (ka-li-flo'rus),  a.  [NL.  *cauliflo- 
rus,  < L.  caulis,  stalk,  + flos  ( flor -),  a flower: 
see  flower.]  Bearing  flowers  on  trunk  or 
branches.  See  *cauliflory. 
cauliflory  (ka'li-fio-ri),  n.  [NL.  * caulifloria , < 
*cauliflorus : see  *cauliflorous.]  The  bearing 
of  flowers  directly  on  the  trunk  or  branches. 
See  cut  under  Crescentia. 

In  caulijlory  the  flowers  appear  sometimes  only  on 
main  stems,  sometimes  only  on  branches,  sometimes,  and 
this  is  most  usual,  on  both  main  stem  and  branches  alike. 

A.  F.  IT.  Schimper  (trans.),  Plant  Geog.,  p.  336. 


Cauliflower  Cloud. 
Eruption  of  Mont  Pel6  in  1902. 


canic  cloud)  having  the  form  of  a cauliflower. 

The  reddish  dust  ‘ cauliflowers’  accumulated  about 
every  half-hour  and  rolled  down  the  gorge  of  the  Rivifcre 
Blanche  from  the  cone.  Sometimes  this  phenomenon  was 
followed  by  a low  rumbling  roar. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  34. 


Cauliflower  ear,  pyralid,  ware. 

lid.  +ware2. 


See  irearl,  'kpyra - 


causticize 

cauline2  (ka'- 
lin),  n.  [Also 
caulin;  < L. 
caulis,  a stalk, 
cabbage,  + 
-ine2.]  The 
coloring  mat- 
ter of  red  cab- 
bage. It  is 
largely  used 
in  the  color- 
ing of  bogus 
wines. 

caulkage,  n. 

See  *calkage. 

caulobulb 

(ka ' lo-bulb), 
».  [l:  caulis, 
Gr.  Kavr.dc, 
stem,  + L. 
btdbus,  bulb.] 
The  bulbous 
base  of  a 
stem. 

caulomic  (ka- 
lo'mik),  a. 
\_caulome  4- 
-ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to 
a caulome. 
causa  (ka'za), 
v.  [L.]  "A 
cause. — Causa 

causans,  a causing  cause,  that  is,  a primary  cause;  the  first 
cause.— Causa  causata,  a caused  cause,  that  is,  a sec- 
ondary cause ; an  effect  which  has  in  turn  become  a cause. 
— Causa  sui,  literally,  the  cause  of  itself ; in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Spinoza,  that  whose  essence  involves  existence. — 
Honoris  caus&,  for  the  sake  of  honor ; in  order  to  honor ; 
out  of  respect : as,  a university  degree  conferred  honoris 
causd. — Vera  causa,  a true  or  real  cause. 

causability  (kaz-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  capability 
of  being  caused. 

Causal  conjunction,  in  gram.,  a coordinate  conjunction 
that  implies  cause,  such  as  for,  because , since,  therefore, 
etc. — Causal  sequence,  the  succession  of  events  in  the 
order  of  causation.— Causal  treatment.  See  irtreat - 
ment. 

cause,  n.—  Accidental  cause,  in  med.,  a cause  of  dis- 
ease which  acts  only  occasionally  and  which  does  not 
always  then  give  rise  to  the  same  morbid  condition. — 
Cause  of  itself.  See  if  causa  sui.— Centrifugal  cause, 
in  biol.,  the  interaction  between  a cell  and  the  other  cells 
of  the  body,  considered  as  a cause  of  its  development. 
Hertwig,  who  holds  that  all  the  cells  of  the  body  of  a 
multicellular  organism  are  identical,  attributes  the  spe- 
cialization and  differentiation  of  a cell  during  develop- 
ment in  part  to  centrifugal  causes,  or  the  interaction  be- 
tween it  and  its  fellow  cells,  and  in  part  to  centripetal 
causes,  or  the  interaction  between  it  and  the  external 
environment.  — Centripetal  cause,  in  biol.,  the  external 
environment  of  a cell,  or  of  an  organism,  considered  as 
a cause  of  its  development.  See  centrifugal  -kcause. — 
Short  cause,  in  law,  a cause  which  may  be  advanced  for 
hearing  by  either  party,  under  a rule  of  the  court  allowing 
such  advancement  upon  proof  that  the  trial  will  not  oc- 
cupy more  time  than  that  specified  in  the  rule. — Testa- 
mentary cause,  in  law,  a cause  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a probate  court.  It  relates  to  the  probate  of  wills,  the 
granting  of  administration,  and  generally  to  any  proceed- 
ings necessary  to  the  settlement  and  distribution  of  the  es- 
tate of  a decedent.— Title  Of  a cause.  See  Mitle. 

causerie  (koz're),  n.  [F.,  < causer , talk,  chat, 
< L.  causariy  plead,  dispute,  < causa f a cause, 
ease,  suit.]  Chat;  familiar  conversation ; in- 
formal talk;  free  and  unconventional  discus- 
sion and  criticism,  such  as  the  Causeries  clu 
lundi  (‘‘Monday  Chats”)  of  the  French  critic 
and  essayist  Sainte-Beuve  (1804-69).  See 
Sainte-Beuve  in  the  Century  Cyclopedia  of 
Names. 

Caustic.  I.  a. — Caustic  arrow,  a slim,  sharp-pointed 
pencil  of  dried  caustic  paste  inserted  into  a tumor  or  tis- 
sue which  is  to  be  deeply  cauterized.— Caustic  collo- 
dion. See  ircollodion.—  Caustic  dart.  Same  as  +caus- 
tic  arrow. — Caustic  lime,  calcium  hydroxid ; also, 
calcium  oxid.— Caustic  liquor,  in  the  manufacture  of 
soda  by  the  Leblanc  process,  the  solution  of  caustic  soda 
before  its  evaporation  to  dryness.— Caustic  paste.  See 
■kpaste i. — Caustic  silver,  lunar  caustic.— Caustic  sur- 
face, in  optics : (a)  The  curved  surface  to  which  all  the 
rays  reflected  from  a concave  mirror  are  tangential,  (b) 
The  curved  surface  to  which  all  the  rays  of  a conical  pen- 
cil of  light  entering  a refractive  medium  are  tangential. 
R.  W.  Wood,  in  Nature,  Aug.  9,  1900,  p.  344.— Green- 
bank  caustic  soda,  caustic  soda  made  at  the  Greenbank 
alkali  works  in  England. 

II.  n. — Canquoin’s  caustic.  Same  as  Canquoin's 
paste.—  Cream  caustic,  a particular  grade  of  caustic 
soda,  made  by  the  Leblanc  process,  of  a faint  yellowish 
tinge  and  usually  containing  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of 
real  sodium  hydroxid.— Mitigated  caustic,  nitrate  of 
silver  which  has  been  fused  with  an  equal  amount  of  ni- 
trate of  potassium  in  order  to  lessen  the  caustic  effect. 

causticize  (kas'ti-slz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
causticized,  ppr.  causticizing.  [ caustic  + -ize.] 
Same  as  caustify.  G.  Lunge,  Sulphuric  Acid 
and  Allied  Industries,  II.  465. 


causticly 

causticly  (kas'tik-li),  adv.  Like  caustic  ; in 
the  manner  of  caustic. 

cauterant,  n.  II.  a.  Having  a caustic  or  cau- 
terizing action. 

cautery,  n.—  Solar  cautery,  a lens  for  concentrating 
the  heat-rays  of  the  sun  and  directing  them  upon  any 
part  where  a cauterizing  effect  is  to  be  produced.— Vir- 
tual cautery,  cautery  by  means  of  a caustic  substance, 
as  distinguished  from  actual  cautery.  Also  potential 
cautery. 

cautery-knife  (ka'ter-i-nif),  n.  A knife  the 
blade  of  which  is  connected  with  an  electric 
battery,  so  that  it  can  be  made  incandescent 
and  thus  sear  the  tissues,  preventing  bleeding 
while  cutting. 

Cautionary  signal.  See  * signal . 

Cautivos,  n.  pi.  [Sp.,  pi.  of  cautivo,  < L.  capti- 
ous, captive.]  1.  The  name  of  an  order  (Orden 
de  la  Merced)  established  in  Barcelona,  Spain, 
by  San  Pedro  Nolasco  (1189-1256)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liberating  the  Christian  captives  from 
the  Saracens.  It  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  (1230).— 2.  The  name  given  to  a 
fund  established  at  a later  date  among  Spanish 
Jews,  having  for  its  object  the  ransom  of  their 
brethren  captured  by  Mohammedan  pirates 
under  Barbarossa. 

Cav.  An  abbreviation  of  cavalry. 
cavaletta  (kav-a-let'a),  n.  Same  as  cabaletta. 
ca valla  (ka  - val ' ya"),  n.  [Cf.  cavally .]  A 
scombroid  fish,  Scomberomorus  cavalla,  found 
in  the  open  seas.  It  comes  in  large  numbers  to  the 
American  South  Atlantic  coasts,  and  ranges  southward  to 
Africa  and  Brazil. 

Cavalry  bone.  See  *bone i. 
cavate  (ka'vat),  a.  [L.  cavatus,  pp.  : see  ca- 
vate,  ■!>.]  That  has  been  made  hollow;  hollowed; 
hollow ; produced  by  excavation.  The  term  has 
been  applied  somewhat  specifically  to  a class  of  prehistoric 
habitations,  in  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  an  artificial  cave  dug  into  the  face  of 
a cliff,  the  entrance  often  closed  with  masonry,  but  the 
side-walls,  rear  wall,  and  roof  formed  of  the  natural  rock. 

cavation,  ».  2.  (b)  In  modern  fencing,  also  a 
side-  blow,  delivered  after  quitting  the  oppo- 
ent’s  blade,  carrying  the  guard  to  left  or  right 
in  an  effort  to  reach  around  his  position.  The 
move  exposes  the  fencer  dangerously,  and 
should  be  employed  only  with  careless  oppo- 
nents. 

cave1,  n.  7.  A cave-in — Cave  period.  See  ★ period . 
— Trophonlan  cave.  See  hTrophonicm. 
cave-beetle  (kav'be//tl),  n.  One  of  the  blind 
or  partly  blind  beetles  which  live  in  caves. 
Many  of  them  belong  to  the  silphid  genera 
Bathyscia  an  d Adelops  and  to  the  carabid  genus 
Anophtlialmus. 

cave  canem  (ka've  ka'nem).  [L.]  Beware 
of  the  dog!  A warning  frequently  inscribed 
at  the  entrances  of  Roman  houses,  as  in  the 
Casa  del  Poeta  Tragico  in  Pompeii, 
cave-drawing  (kav'dra/’ing),  n.  One  of  the 
specimens  of  rude  pictorial  art  which  have 
been  found  in  caves  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  supposed  to  he  the  work  of  the  pre- 
historic  cave-dwellers ; some  of  those  found  in  France  are 
thought  to  have  been  preglacial. 

cave-dwelling  (kav'dweUing),  n.  1.  A cave 
used  as  a dwelling  by  primitive,  prehistoric, 
and  recent  tribes.—  2.  In  Colorado  and  the  ad- 
joining region,  a cliff-dwelling, 
cave-earth,  (kav'erth),  n.  In  geol the  earthy 
deposit  on  the  floor  of  a cave,  including  traces 
and  remains  of  animals  which  have  made  it  a 
shelter  or  a home.  The  nse  of  such  natural 
retreats  by  primitive  man  has  led  to  numerous 
discoveries  of  human  remains  in  these  deposits. 

That  position  in  cave-earth  under  thick  stalagmite  beds 
does  not  of  itself  alone  necessarily  imply  great  age. 

Keane , Ethnology,  p.  76. 

cave-hunter  (kav' hunger),  n.  A student  of 
prehistoric  archaeology  who  pays  special  atten- 
tion to  the  remains  of  the  cavemen  and  makes 
special  search  for  their  caves. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  they  offer  as  wide  a field 
for  the  research  of  the  cave-hunter  as  caves  do  in  any 
other  country,  and  from  them  a rich  harvest  of  facts  re- 
lating to  prehistoric  times  has  yet  to  be  reaped. 

Keane , Ethnology,  p.  94. 
cave-in  (kav'in),  n.  A caving  in  of  the  roof 
strata  of  a mine,  or  of  the  sides  of  a shaft  or 
pit,  sometimes  extending  to  the  surface.  Also 
cave. 

^ inspection  of  the  vault  roof  reveals  displacements 
and  fissures  therein,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  desert 
chamber,  which  will  thus  become  unworkable  because 
ot  these  cracks  and  threatened  cave-ins.  Such  cave-ins 
have  many  chances  of  extending  to  the  surface  and  of 
involving  the  ruin  of  the  entire  work  as  well  as  that  of 
the  hoisting  machines  installed  above  on  the  surface. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Dec.  6,  1902,  p.  22512. 


cavernous,  a.  3.  In  petrog.,  porous  or  vesicu- 
lar : applied  to  rocks  some  of  whose  minerals 
have  been  removed  by  solution.  Geikie,  Text- 
book of  Geol.,  p.  133.— cavernous  angioma.  See 
kangioma.  — Cavernous  voice,  in  auscultation , a hol- 
low sound  heard  when  the  patient  speaks,  indicative  of  a 
cavity  in  the  lung-substance  or  of  a dilated  bronchus. 

cavernously  (kav'er-nus-li),  a.  In  a cavern- 
ous manner. 

cavernulated  (ka-ver'nu-la-ted),  a . [ caver - 
nule  + -ate1  + -ed‘2.]  Formed  with  cavernules 
or  minute  cavities : as,  a cav  emulated  structure. 
cave-tomb  (kav'tom),  n . A tomb  cut  directly 
in  the  solid  rock.  Such  tombs  are  abundant  in  the 


Cecropia  chalcis-fly 

a period  or  group  of  New  York  formations 
which  includes  the  Salina  beds  at  the  bottom, 
the  Cobleskill  limestone,  Rondout  water-lime, 
and  the  Manlius  limestone,  and  constitutes  the 
uppermost  division  of  the  Ontaric  or  Upper 
Silurian. 

cazadores  (ka-tha-do'res),  n.  pi.  [Sp.,  pi.  of 
cazador,  hunter.]  Certain  nomadic  ants  of 
Peru.  They  lead  a nomadic  life,  entering  the  houses  of 
the  natives  m immense  armies,  killing  rats,  mice,  snakes, 
and  all  sorts  of  vermin,  playing  the  part  of  scavengers, 
and  passing  on,  when  the  dispossessed  natives  return. 
The  Atlantic,  Feb.,  1892,  p.  179. 

C.  B.  An  abbreviation  ( b ) of  Cape  Breton  ; (c) 
Exche  ' ' 


Lycian  Cave-tomb. 


ruins  of  many  early  civilizations,  the  Mycenaean  in  Greece, 
the  Egyptian,  and  the  Indian.  The  cave-tombs  in  the 
hills  of  Asia  Minor  are  especially  interesting. 

Cavitary  myelitis.  See  * myelitis . 
cavitate  (kav'i-tat),  v.  i pret.  and  pp.  capi- 
tated, ppr.  cavitating.  [ cavity  + -ate 2.]  To  form 
holes  or  cavities  within  an  agitated  liquid; 
react  upon  the  water  with  ^cavitation  (which 
see) : said  of  a screw  propeller, 
cavitation  (kav-i-ta/shon),  n.  [ cavitate  4- 
-ion.']  The  formation  of  holes  or  cavities 
within  an  agitated  liquid.  Cavitation  results  from 
violent  motion  which  breaks  up  the  liquid  into  inde- 
pendently moving  masses,  each  with  its  surface  of  sepa- 
ration, as  when  water  is  churned  by  the  screw  of  a steam- 
vessel.  The  phenomenon  is  specially  noticeable  in  the 
high-speed  propellers  of  torpedo-boats  and  turbine-pro- 
pelled vessels. 

Jhe  name  cavitation  is  given  to  the  phenomenon  met 
with  when  a screw  is  driven  in  water  at  speeds  above  a 
certain  limiting  value.  Nature,  Nov.  6,  1902,  p.  24. 

cavity,  n.  3.  In  Jiort.  See  +basin,  12.— Atrial 
cavity.  Same  as  kperibranchial  cavity.—  Cavitv  tone 
See  ktonel — 1 ■ — ■■  - -* 

mo  nary, 


See  -ktone^ . — Neural,  peribranchial,  peripodal,  pul 
monary,  subgerminal  cavity.  See  kneural,  etc. 

cavoscope  (kav'o-skop),  n.  [Improp.  cavascope , 
\ L.  cavus,  hollow,  + Gr.  cuoireiv , view.]  In  rued. 
an  instrument  for  illuminating  a cavity  to 
facilitate  its  examination. 

cawdyt  (ka/di),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  caddie. 

Caxton,  n.  2.  A printing-type  of  Flemish 
design  used  by  William  Caxton  in  1477. 

ZQie  is  tnobernt3cb  Carton  fgpe. 

Caxtonian  (kaks-to'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  I a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  William  Caxton,  the  printer 
(1422— yi) . 

II.  n.  An  admirer  of  Caxton,  his  books, 
devices,  or  methods. 

Cay-cay  butter.  See  +butteri. 

cayenne  (kl-en'),  v,  1.  Same  as  Cayenne  pepper 
(which  see,  under  pepper.)— 2.  A card  turned 
up  in  cayenne  whist  to  determine  the  rank  of 
the  suits,  hut  not  as  a trump. — Cayenne  cherrv 
— '!)).-  Cayenne  whist.  See 


Cavern  period.  Same  as  cave  *period. 


Same  as  Surinam  kcherry  (b\ 

+whist2.  * v ' 

cayenne  (kl-en'),  v.  tr,  pret.  and  pp.  cayenned 
ppr.  ca  yenning.  To  season  with  Cayenne 
pepper. 

a yleyan’  n'  a‘  ^ or  Pertaining  to 

n«9iUr  an  English  mathematician 

(1821 — 95). 

cayman,  n.  2.  A gobioid  fish,  Dormitator 
maculatus , found  in  great  abundance  on  both 
coasts  of  America,  it  lives  in  fresh  and  brackish 
water,  ranges  from  South  Carolina,  through  the  West 
Indies,  to  PaiA,  Cape  San  Lucas  and  Panama,  and  is  much 
used  for  food.  See  sleeper l,  8 (c). 

cayo  (ki'yq),  w.  [Sp.]  Same  as  cay. 

cayolac  (ki'o-lak),  n.  [Malay  kayu , wood,  + 
laka , the  name  in  western  Java  for  the  tree 
Myristica  iners .]  A fine  red  wood,  especially 
the  aromatic  heart-wood,  of  Myristica  iners , a 
tree  of  the  Dutch  East  iDdies:  used  as  incense. 

Cayugan  (ka-yu'gan),  a.  and  n.  In  geol.,  noting 


of  Chief  Baron  (of  the  Exchequer)  (see  baron , 
2);  (d)  of  the  Latin  Chirurgise,  Baccalaureus , 
Bachelor  of  Surgery : a degree  conferred  by 
certain  institutions  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  of  a four  years’  course  for  the  degree  of 
M.  D.;  ( e ) of  Common  Bench ; (f)  Milit .,  of  con- 
fined to  barracks. 

C.  B.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Confraternity  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

C.  C.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  Cains  College  ; (c) 
of  Catholic  clergyman  ; ( d ) of  cepi  corpus  ; (e) 
of  Chancery  cases;  (f)  of  Circuit  Court ; (g)  of 
City  Court;  ( h ) of  Civil  Code;  ( i ) of  Civil 
Court;  (j)  of  consular  clerk;  ( k ) of  contra 
credit;  (?)  of  county  clerk  ; (m)  of  county  coun- 
cilor; (n)  in  cerani.,  of  cream-colored;  (o)  of 
Cricket  Club  ; ( p ) of  crown  cases ; ( q ) of  crown 
clerk;  (r)  in  Freemasonry,  of  Celestial  Canopy. 
C.  c.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  the  French  compte 
courante  (account  current) ; (6)  of  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

C.  C.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Admiralty. 

C.  C.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

C.  c.  m.  Same  as  *c.  c.  (6). 

C.  C.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 

C.  Cr.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

C.  C.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  Ceylon  Civil  Ser- 
vice. 

C.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  cathodal  duration. 

C.  D.  S.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Companion  of 
the  Distinguished  Service  Order. 

C.  d.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  the  French  carte 
de  visite  (visiting-card). 

C.  E.  An  abbreviation  lb)  of  Canada  East. 
ceanothine  (se-a-no'thin),  n.  [Ceanotli-us  + 
-ine2.]  A difficultly  crystallizable  alkaloid  con- 
tained in  redroot,  Ceanothus  Americunus. 
cebian  (se'bi-an),  a.  [L.  cebus,  < Gr.  tcl/floc, 
monkey,  + -ian.  ] Same  as  *cebine : contrasted 
with  *pithecian.  [Rare.] 
cebine  (se'hin),  a.  [NL.  cebinus,  < L.  cebus,  < 
Gr.  Krjfloc,  monkey:  see  Cebus.)  Relating  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  monkeys  of  the  family 
Cebidse,  which  includes  the  larger  species  of 
America;  cebian:  contrasted  with  *pithecine. 
cebocephalic  (se'-'bo-se-fal'ik  or  -sef'a-lik),  a. 
[Gr.  Ktjpoc,  monkey,'  +'  Kapa/.r/,  head.]  "Having 
an  ape-like  head. 

Ceboid  (se'boid),  a.  [Gr.  tfloc,  monkey,  + 
-old.]  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the  Cebidse  : 
as,  a ceboid  type  of  dentition : correlative  with 
lemuroid  and  pithecoid. 
cecidia,  n.  Plural  of  *cecidium. 
cecidium  (se-sid'i-um),  n. ; pi.  cecidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  KT/uidiov  (found  only  in  sense  of 
‘ink  from  galls’),  dim.  of  Kijid;  (io/kk)-),  a gall- 
nut,  a dye  made  therefrom,  orig.  anything 
that  oozes  forth;  cf.  Kijuieiv,  gush,  bubble,  or 
ooze  forth.]  An  abnormal  growth  in  a plant 
caused  by  gall-making  insects,  mites,  and 
fungi;  a gall;  a gallnut. 

A great  variety  of  deformations  and  growths  produced  by 

insects  and  mites  as  well  as  by  fungi  have  been  described 

The  whole  are  now  included  under  the  term  Cecidia;  a 
prefix  gives  the  name  ot  the  organism  to  which  the  at- 
tacks are  due,  e.  g.,  Phytoptocecidia  are  the  galls  formed 
by  the  Phytoptid  mites.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  499. 

cecidological  (se-sid-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ceeidology. 
cecidologist  (se-si-dol'o-jist),  n.  A student  of 
galls  and  gall-insects.  ’ 

ceeidology  (se-si-dol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  sr/nk  (kt/kiS-), 
a gallnut,  + -/.oym,  < "Xiytiv,  speak.]  The 
scientific  study  of  galls  and  gall-insects, 
cecidomyiid,  ».  II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
dipterous  family  Cecidomyiidse. 

Cecily,  n.  Same  as  cicely. 
cecomorphous  (se-ko-mor'fus),  a.  Same  as 
cecomorphic. 

Cecropia  chalcis-fly.  See  * chalcis-fly. 


cedar 

cedar,  n.— Alaska  cedar,  the  yellow  cedar,  Chanue- 
cypans  N ootkatensis.  See  yellow  cypress  under  yellow. 

— Brazilian  cedar,  a tall  tree,  Cedrela  Jissilis,  of  south- 
ern Brazil  and  Argentina.  It  yields  a valuable  timber 
used  for  building  purposes,  furniture,  cabinet-work,  and 
interior  decoration.— Brown  cedar,  a small  tree  of  the 
borage  family,  Ehretia  acuminata,  of  eastern  Australia. 
It  yields  a light-brown  coarse-grained  wood  which  resem- 
bles that  of  the  elm.— Cedar  brakes,  cedar  glades,  a 
type  of  forest  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  found  on  dry 
limestone  uplands.  It  consists  of  a dense,  almost  un- 
mixed growth  of  red  cedar  ( Juniperus  Virginiana).  C. 
Mohr.—  Cedar  hammock.  See  ★ hammock^. — Chilean 
cedar,  a valuable  timber-tree,  Fitzroya  Patagonica,  of 
the  pine  family,  native  in  the  island  of  Chiloe.—  Cigar- 
box  cedar,  the  Spanish  cedar,  Cedrela  odorata.  See 
Cedrela.—  Cypress  cedar.  Same  as  New  Zealand 
kcedar.—  Ground  cedar,  the  common  juniper,  Juni- 
per us  communis. — Japan  cedar,  Cryptomeria  Japonica, 
a graceful  tree,  of  large  size,  a native  of  China  and  Japan, 
where  it  is  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  and  also  for 
reforesting  mountains  and  treeless  areas.  It  is  much 
planted  in  Europe  and  America  in  parks  and  lawns,  and 
is  hardy  as  far  north  as  New  York.  The  wood  resembles 
that  of  the  white  pine,  but  takes  a fine  polish.  See 
kCryptomeria. — Moulmein  cedar,  a commercial  name 
for  the  timber  of  the  toon,  Toona  Poona.  See  toon’Z, 
cedar,  3,  and  East  Indian  mahogany,  under  mahogany. 

— New  Zealand  cedar,  Libocedrus  Doniana,  a fine  tim- 
ber-tree from  00  to  100  feet  high,  yielding  a heavy,  flue- 
grained,  useful  wood.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
another  species,  L.  Bidivillii,  which  yields  a soft  wood  use- 
less for  timber.  Called  by  the  natives  kawaka. — Pink  ce- 
dar, the  timber  of  the  shingle- tree,  A crocarpus  fraxini 
folixts,  used  by  the  tea-planters  of  northeastern  India  for 
tea-boxes.— Prickly  cedar,  an  ornamental  evergreen 
shrub,  Styphelia  Oxycedrus,  of  the  epacrid  family,  from 
Tasmania  and  Victoria,  with  erect  branches,  linear  leaves, 
and  white  flowers.— Queensland  cedar,  a large  rutace- 
ous  tree,  Apoceras  australis,  yielding  close-grained,  tough, 
firm  wood.  Also  called  scrub  ivhitc  cedar.  See  Pentace- 
ras.  — Rock  cedar,  the  mountain  j uniper,  Juniperus  sabi- 
noides. — Salt  cedar,  creeping  wiry  grass,  Monanthochloe 
littoralis,  with  many  short  bristle-pointed  leaves  on  short 
branches,  forming  a good  sand-binder.  It  is  found  along 
the  coast  of  southern  California  and  Lower  California,  and 
in  southern  Texas  and  southern  Florida.— Scrub  white 
cedar.  Same  as  Queensland  -kcedar .—  Singapore  ce- 
dar. Same  as  Moulmein  kcedar. 

cedar-elm  (se'dar-elm),  n.  A valuable  Amer- 
ican tree,  Ulmus  crassifolia,  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi valley  and  Texas.  It  is  the  principal  elm 
of  Texas,  and  sometimes  attains  a height  of  80  feet,  free 
from  branches  for  nearly  half  that  distance.  The  wood  is 
hard,  heavy,  and  strong,  and  is  used  for  wagon-hubs  and 
for  furniture.  It  is  a very  good  shade-tree. 

Cedarville  limestone.  See  * limestone . 

cedula,  n.  2.  (a)  In  old  Eng.  law,  a schedule. 
(6)  In  Sp.  law:  (1)  An  act  by  which  a debtor 
acknowledges  his  debt  and  binds  himself  to 
pay  at  a specified  time  or  on  demand.  (2) 
The  notice  or  summons  fixed  to  the  door  of  a 
fugitive  criminal  requiring  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  court. 

cee  (se),  n.  1.  The  name  of  the  third  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  C,  c.  Also  ce. — 2.  An  old  name 
in  the  English  universities  for  a certain  quan- 
tity of  beer  (probably  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Latin  cerevisia.  beer) : as,  to  eat  cues  and  drink 
cees.  See  cue2,  2 (6). 

cefalic,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  cephalic. 

cefalo  (sef'a-lo),  n.  [Sp.  cefalo  < NL.  cephalus 
< Gr.  KeifiaXij,  head.]  The  common  mullet,  Mu- 
gil  cephalus. 

cefalopod,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  cephalo- 
pod. 

ceile  (kya'le),  n.  [Ir. ; OIr.  cele.]  In  the  ancient 
organization  of  Irish  society,  a free  tribesman 
who  became  a vassal. 

It  is  by  taking  stock  that  the  free  Irish  tribesman  be- 
comes the  Ceile  or  Kyle,  the  vassal  or  man  of  his  chief, 
owing  him  not  only  rent  but  service  and  homage. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  158. 

ceiling,  n — Metallic  ceiling,  an  ornamental  fire-proof 
ceiling  made  of  embossed  and  stamped  sheets  of  metal 
used  in  place  of  lath  and  plaster. 

ceiling-plate  (seTing-plat),  n.  A protective 
ring  placed  round  a steam-pipe  at  the  point 
where  it  passes  through  the  ceiling,  it  is  made 
in  various  ornamental  forms.  A plate  used  for  the  same 
purpose  where  a steam-pipe  passes  through  a floor  is  a 
jloor-platc. 

ceja  (tha'ha),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.  ‘eyebrow,’  < L.  cilium, 
pi.  cilia,  eyebrow:  see  cilimn.]  In phys.geog., 
the  brow  or  cliffed  margin  of  a mesa  or  up- 
land. [Southwestern  U.  S.] 

cel,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  cell. 

Cel.,  Cels.  Abbreviations  of  Celsius. 

Celadon  de  cuiVTe,  a pale  sea-green  color  in  the  glaze  of 
Chinese  stoneware  or  hard-paste  porcelain,  replacing  the 
red  or  copper-green  color  intended.  It  is  caused  by  im- 
perfect oxidization  in  the  firing.— Celadon  fleur6,  a 
variety  of  Chinese  stoneware  or  coarse  porcelain  with 
relief  decoration  of  flowers,  geometric  figures,  etc.,  cov- 
ered with  a celadon  or  sea-green  glaze.  Designs  are  fre- 
quently engraved  in  the  paste  and  filled  in  with  a paste 
of  a different  tone. 

celadonite  (sel'a-don-it),  n.  [ celadon  + -ite 2.] 
A green  earthy  silicate  of  iron,  magnesium, 
and  potassium,  first  described  from  cavities  in 
amygdaloid  near  Verona:  hence  called  green 
earth  of  Verona. 


celandine,  n. — Brook  celandine,  the  jewel-weed,  7m- 
patiens  bijlora. — Wild  celandine,  the  pale  touch-me- 
not,  Impatient  aurea . 

celastrineous  (sel-as-trin'e-us),  a.  Same  as 
celastraceou*. 

celation  (se-la'shon),  n.  [NL.  *celatio(n-),  < 
L.  celare,  conceal,  hide.]  In  med.  juris.,  the 
concealing  of  pregnancy  or  delivery  of  a child, 
celative  (sel'a-tiv),  a.  [NL.  *celatims,  < L. 
celare,  hide:  see  conceal.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  concealment  of  an  organism  from  enemies 
or  from  its  prey, 
celebe,  n.  See  kelebe. 

Celebesian  (sel-e-bez'i-an),  a.  [ Celebes  + 
-ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Celebes;  specifi- 
cally, noting  a zoogeographical  subregion  pro- 
posed by  Sclater  to  include  only  the  island  of 
Celebes. 

celebrative  (sel'e-bra-tiv),  a.  [celebrate + 

-ive.  ] Serving  to  celebrate, 
celelminth,  n.  See  ccelelminth. 
celery,  n — Wild  celery.  (a)  Alexanders,  Smyrnium 
Olusatrum.  (b)  See  Vallisneria.  ( c ) On  the  Pacific  coast, 
an  aquatic  umbelliferous  plant,  (Enanthe  sarmentosa,  the 
stems  of  which  have  the  taste  of  celery  and  were  eaten 
by  the  Indians.  The  poisonous  Oregon  water-hemlock 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  mistaken  for  this. 

celery-caterpillar  (sel'e-ri-kal/er-pil-ar),  n. 
The  larva  of  an  American  papilionid  butterfly, 
Papilio  polyxenes.  Also  called  parsley-worm. 
celery-cutter  (sel'e-ri-kut/'er),  n.  A knife 
for  cutting  the  stalks  of  celery.  It  has  a long 
handle  and  a blade  placed  at  the  end  at  right 
angles  to  it. 

celery-fly  (sel/e-ri-fli//),  n.  A European  trypetid 
fly,  Tephritis  onoperdinis,  whose  larvse  mine 


Celery-fly  ( Tephritis  onoperdinis'). 

Adult,  enlarged ; larv.-e  and  method  of  work,  natural  size. 

(After  Curtis.) 

the  leaves  of  celery  and  the  parsnip.  Also 
called  parsnip-fly. 

celery-hiller  (sel'e-ri-hil"er),  n.  In  agri.,  a 
double-shovel  plow  used  to  lift  the  earth  be- 
tween two  rows  of  celery  and  throw  and  pack 
it  against  the  plants  on  each  side. 

celery-looper  (sel'e-ri-16,/per),  n.  The  larva 
of  an  American  noctuid  moth,  Autographa 
simplex,  which  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States. 

celesta  (se-les'tii),  n.  [Irreg.  Latinized  from 
F.  celeste,  < L.  cselestis,  heavenly.]  A musical 
instrument,  played  from  a keyboard  of  five 
octaves,  in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by 
the  blows  of  hammers  upon  steel  plates  placed 
over  resonators  of  wood.  It  was  invented  by 
Mustel  of  Paris  in  1886,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  some  orchestral  and  operatic  scores. 

celeste  (se-lest'),  n.  [F.  celeste,  heavenly:  see 
celest .]  1.  In  organ-building,  same  as  vox  angel- 
ica. See  vox. — 2.  In  pianoforte-making,  a 
variety  of  soft  pedal. 

celestial,  a.— Apparent  celestial  latitude.  See*lat- 
itude. — Celestial  mechanics,  sphere.  See  -kmechan- 

ics,  ksphere. 

Celestialism  (se-les'tial-izm),  a,.  [ Celestial  + 
-ism.]  The  characteristics  of  ‘Celestial’  or 
Chinese  life. 

celestialite  (se-les'tial-It),  n.  [celestial  + -ite2.] 
A supposed  sulphobydrocarbon  obtained  from 
some  meteoric  irons,  as  those  from  Sevier, 
Tennessee,  and  Alais,  France. 

celestiality  (se-les-ti-al'i-ti),  n.  [ celestial  + 
-ity.]  1.  Heavenly  quality ; heavenliness. 

But,  throw  off  hate’s  celestiality , — 

Show  me,  apart  from  song-flash  and  wit-flame, 

A mere  man’s  hand  ignobly  clenched  against 
Yon  supreme  calmness. 

Browning,  Aristoph.  Apol.,  Works,  V.  136. 

2.  [cap.]  A Chinese  dignitary;  a dignitary  of 
China,  the  1 Celestial  Empire./  [Humorous.] 
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cell 

Celestine,  n.  4.  [/.  c.]  In  mineral .,  same  as 
celestite. — Celestine  blue.  See  kblue. 

Celiac  artery.  Same  as  celiac  axis  (which  see,  under 
axisl).—  Celiac  flux,  diarrhea  with  the  discharge  of  un- 
digested food  and  chyle.—  Celiac  ganglion.  Same  as 
semilunar  ganglion  (which  see,  under  ganglion). 

celibatory  (sel'i-ba-to^ri),  n.  [celibate  4-  -ory.] 
A celibate  or  one  who  favors  celibacy, 
celiotomy  (se-li-ot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  KotAia,  a cav- 
ity, + -ro/iia,  < ra/ieiv , cut.]  Same  as  laparot- 
omy. 

cell,  n.  1 1 . One  of  the  water-tight  compart- 
ments into  which  the  space  between  the  inner 
and  outer  shells  of  a war-vessel,  or  other  metal 
ship,  is  divided. — 12.  In  archseol .,  the  inner 
chamber  of  megalithic  structures,  which  con- 
sists of  a space  walled  by  large  stones  and  cov- 
ered with  a slab. — 13.  In  spectroscopy,  a small 
glass  vessel  with  parallel  sides  designed  to  hold 
liquids  for  examination  by  transmitted  light. — 
14.  In  kinematics , a symmetrical  combination 
of  an  even  number  of  links. 

A very  good  idea  of  the  form  and  operation  of  a nega- 
tive cell  may  be  gained  by  putting  together  the  fore-fin- 
gers and  ring-fingers  of  the  two  hands,  and  placing  one 
middle  finger  a little  over  the  other  so  as  to  keep  all  six 
fingers  in  the  same  plane. 

Sylvester,  On  Conversion  of  Motion,  p.  5. 

Accessory  cell,  in  bot.,  the  sister-cell  of  a guard-cell  in  a 
stoma.  — Adhe- 
sive cell,  a pe- 

culiar  gland-like  i r 

lasso-cell  found  on  SHHaraa  1 Cic 

the  tentacles  of 
the  Ctenophora. 

—Aluminium 
cell,  in  elect., 
a battery  - cell 
which  consists  of 
two  aluminium 
plates  immersed 
in  a solution  of 
Rochelle  salt, 
alum,  citric  acid, 
or  other  sub- 
stance, and  which 
with  alternating 
currents  acts  in 
somewhat  the 
same  manner  as 
an  electrostat- 
ic condenser 

— Archesporial 

cells.  S eekarche- 
sporial.  — Audi- 
tory cells.  See  ... 

a iidi turn  Two  adhesive  cells  ( ad.c ) and  a sensory  cell 

inviHaro  noil  ^s’c*  from  oue  °*  the  branches  of  a tentacle  of 
Auxiliary  ceil.  Hormiphora  plumesa,  highly  magnified; 
a specialized  Cell  cu,  cuticle;  nu,  nucleus.  (From  Parker  and 
in  certain  of  the  Haswell’s  “Zoology,”  after  Hertwig  and 
red  algie,  with  Chun.) 
which  the  ooblas- 

tema  filament  unites,  carpospores  being  formed  as  a 
result  of  this  conjugation.— Axial  cell.  See  kaxial.— 
Bast-cells.  See  basti,  2.— Calcigerous  cells.  See 
kcalcigerous. — Canal  cell,  in  bot.,  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
axial  row  in  the  neck  of  the  archigonium,  which,  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  septa,  ultimately  form  a canal  for 
the  passage  of  the  antherozoids.  — Cap-cell,  in  bot.,  one 
of  the  upper  sister-cells  of  the  embryo-sac  in  the  ovule, 
which  for  a time  form  a cap  on  its  apex.  — Cell-complex. 
See  kcomplex,  n.—  Cell  doctrine.  Same  as  kcell  theory. 

— Cells  Of  Corti,  hair-cells  on  the  organ  of  Corti  (which 
see,  under  organ  1).— Cell  theory.  Progress  in  our 
knowledge  of  cytology,  embryology,  and  general  biology 
has  led  to  a revision  of  the  cell  theory  and  to  a distinction 
between  two  classes  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  the  constituent  cells  of  the  body  of  a multicellular 
organism  and  its  structure  and  activity  considered  as  a 
whole : (a)  According  to  one  view,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  cell  standpoint,  construction  out  of  cells  is  the 
primary,  fundamental,  essential  characteristic  of  the  mul- 
ticellular organism,  and  its  unity  or  individuality  is  a 
secondary,  dependent,  incidental  characteristic.  The  cells 
are  regarded  as  the  units  of  construction  and  of  physio- 
logical activity,  while  the  unity  and  individuality  of  the 
whole  are  features  that  have  been  added.  The  advocates 
of  this  conception  in  its  extreme  form  regard  the  multi- 
cellular organism  as  a community  or  aggregation  of 
unicellular  organisms  centralized  or  integrated  into  a 
whole  by  a process  of  differentiation  or  divergent  special- 
ization which  has  been  brought  about  by  means  of  cell- 
multiplication  and  division  of  labor;  as  ancestrally  or 
phylogenetically  the  unified  and  differentiated  descendant 
of  some  remotely  ancestral  aggregation  of  unspecialized 
cells ; as  embryologically  or  ontogenetically  the  product 
of  the  integration  and  differentiation  of  unspecialized 
embryonic  cells;  as  structurally  or  morphologically  a 
compound  of  morphological  units  or  plastids ; and  as 
physiologically  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  physiological 
activities  of  its  constituent  cells.  This  doctrine  or  opinion 
appears  in  literature  in  many  forms,  which  have  these 
points  in  common,:  (1)  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
difference  between  the  unity  of  a unicellular  organism 
and  that  of  a multicellular  organism ; (2)  the  dependent 
nature  of  the  latter  and  the  primacy  of  the  cell ; and  (3) 
the  resolution  of  the  physiological  activities  of  the  mul- 
ticellular organism  into  those  of  the  constituent  cells. 
See  plastid,  idorgan,  and  person.  ( b ) According  to 
a second  view,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  organ- 
ism standpoint,  the  essential  primary  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  a multicellular  organism  is  its  individu- 
ality or  unity,  while  its  composition  out  of  cells  is  an  indi- 
cation of  its  organization,  but  not  the  means  through  which 
organization  has  been  brought  about;  its  individuality  is 
directly  comparable  with,  or  of  the  same  grade  as,  that  of 
a unicellular  organism,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  have  arisen,  in  the  remote  past,  through  the  growth 


cell 

and  Increasing  complexity  of  a unicellular  ancestor  which 
gradually  became  multicellular  in  adaptation  to  its  in- 
creasing size  and  complexity.  The  unity  of  the  egg  is 
regarded  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  adult  and  as  regulating 
instead  of  being  controlled  by  cell-division,  which  makes 
no  change  in  the  grade  of  its  individuality.  Physiologi- 
cally it  is  regarded  as  a coordinated  whole,  not  as  an 
aggregation  of  cells,  (c)  While  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
support  of  each  of  these  opinions,  there  are  grave  objec- 
tions to  the  acceptance  of  either  of  them  without  com- 
promises with  the  other,  and  there  is  a third  view  which 
regards  the  distinction  between  the  cell  standpoint  and 
the  organism  standpoint  as  dependent  upon  the  purpose 
for  which  the  comparison  is  made,  and  as  in  the  mind  of 
the  interpreter  instead  of  in  nature.  For  many  of  the 


cellulith 

of  epithelial  pearls.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 


II.  685. 


cell,  in  elect.,  an  electrolytic  cell,  or  any  cell  containing 
liquid  and  developing  polarization  of  the  electrodes 

when  traversed  by  an  electric  current— Polyhedral  cell,  ,,  , . 

in  histol.,  any  cell  of  polyhedral  shape,  as  distinguished  CeilOblOSe  (sel-6-bi  os),  n.  [ cell  (ill  08e ) 4-  biose.~\ 
from  spherical  or  spheroidal  cells -Proteid  cell,  in  6ot.,  A biose,  C12U220u,  obtained  from  cellulose 
a parenchyma  cell  with  abundant  proteid  contents,  such  l...  ti . ..11/ , , ■ , , , , . 

as  the  cells  connected  with  the  sieve-tubes  in  plants.— 

Provost  cell,  in  the  British  service,  a prison  for  military 
prisoners  guilty  of  minor  off enses.— Psychic  cells,  the 
cells  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  upon  whose  functional  activ- 
ity the  mental  processes  are  believed  to  depend.—  Pyram- 
idal cell,  in  neurol. , one  of  the  large  multipolar  neu- 
rons or  ganglion-cells  in  the  cortex  of  higher  vertebrates. 

— Round  cell,  in  histol.,  any  spherical  or  spheroidal 


by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydrid  and  sulphuric 
acid  and  subsequent  saponification.  When 
heated,  it  decomposes  at  225°  C.  It  reduces 
Fehling’s  solution,  is  dextrorotatory,  and  gives 
glucose  on  hydrolysis. 

celloid  (sel'oid),  a.  [L.  cella,  cell,  + Gr.  ddoc, 

D ..  . — form.]  Cell-like;  cellular. 

cell.— Royal  cell,  a cell  m which  a young  queen-bee  is  celloidal  fse-loi'dnl  > a Soma 

reared  ; a queen-cell. — Ruhmer  cell,  an  exhausted  glass  A„lA-,l'"V’  ' ?a“e  as  *celloid. 

bulb  containing  two  conductors  separated  by  a film  of  Vsel  oi-din),  n.  [ celloid  + - in 2.]  A 

selenium  which  under  the  influence  of  light  increases  in  Pure  form  of  pyroxylin  (guncotton).  Dissolved 
80  ,be  us,ed  f,?.r  signaling  by  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol  in  varying  pro- 


light  rays.— Scavenger  cells,  lymph-cells  in  nervous  ™nrHnn<a  if  la  T V‘“ 

tissue.  They  are  supposed  to  remove  waste  material.—  P01!110”8’  18  extensively  used  ill  the  histolog- 

Schwann  cell,  in  neural,  and  histol.,  one  of  the  cells  com-  laooratory  tor  the  purpose  of  embedding 

posing  the  ‘sheath  of  Schwann,  ’ a delicate  envelop  in-  tissues  for  sectioning, 
closing  the  axis-cylinder  or  neuraxon  of  certain  nerve-  celloxin  (sel'ok-sin'l  n T 4- 
cells  in  vertebrate  animals.- Sensory  cells,  nerve-cells  eompo^d,  cSS  ir 


Diagram  of  Cell  Structure. 

a,  attraction-sphere  inclosing  two  centrosomes ; N,  nucleus:  ( b , 
plasmosome  or  true  nucleolus;  c,  chromatin-network  ; d,  linin-net- 
work ; e,  karyosome,  net-knot,  or  chromatin  nucleolus;)  /,  passive 
bodies  (metaplasm  or  paraplasm)  suspended  in  the  cytoplasmic 
meshwork;  g,  vacuole;  h,  plastids  lying  in  the  cytoplasm.  The 
network  of  dotted  lines  represents  the  cytoreticulum  enmeshing 
the  more  fluid  ground  substance  or  cytoplasm.  (From  Wilson’s 
**  The  Cell.”) 


. , . - " Sensory  cells,  nerve-cells 

found  m the  peripheral  sense-organs.  — Somatic  cell 
See  ksomatic. — Stellate  cell,  a cell  with  a star-shaped 
body  or  cytoplasm : a common  name  for  mesenchyme 
cells,  glia  or  neuroglia  cells,  etc.—  Supporting  cells 
Deiters’s  cells  in  the  organ  of  Corti.—  Sustentacular 
cells,  ordinary  epithelial  cells  serving  as  a support  to 
more  highly  specialized  cells,  such  as  the  hair-cells  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear.— Tipping-cell,  in  electrolysis,  a 
form  of  cell  supported  so  as  to  rock  to  and  fro  periodi- 
cally. By  means  of  the  flow  of  the  mercuiy,  which  forms 
one  of  the  electrodes,  an  interrupted  or  intermittent  elec- 
trolytic action  is  thus  produced.— Transition  cell  in 
insects,  one  of  the  cells  which  represent  the  transition 
from  the  cells  of  the  tracheal  tubes  proper  to  the  tracheolar 
network.  — Wandering  cells.  See  wandering  and 
kamoebocyte.—  Weston  cell.  See  kcadmium  cell. 

cellared  (sel'ard),  p.  a.  1.  Kept  in  a cellar. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cellared  fish  are  exported. 

C.  A.  Johns,  Week  at  Lizard,  p.  54.  N.  E.  D. 


2.  Housed  in  a cellar. 

Cellared  wretchedness  and  disease. 

I.  Taylor,  Restoration  in  Belief,  p.  298. 


cell.]  I.  a.  Having  cells, 
II.  n.  A cellate  structure. 


purposes  of  the  histologist,  the  pathologist,  the  embry- 
ologist, and  the  physiologist  the  multicellular  organism  is  ppllotp  n and  -w 

best  considered  as  a cell-community,  while  for  other  pur-  cei*a?e  ^ei  aT2l  «•  and  n- 
poses  it  is  best  considered  as  a unit  or  coordinated  whole. 

From  the  morphological  standpoint  the  cell  may  properly 
be  regarded  apart  from  the  organism,  as  an  individual,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  by  abstraction  that  this 
is  done.  Physiologically  the  cell  is  an  individual  only 
when  actually  isolated  and  independent  of  an  organism. 

From  this  point  of  view  every  abstraction  is  a blunder. — 

Columnar  cell,  in  histol.,  an  epithelial  cell  which  is 
higher  than  broad.— Companion  cell,  in  hot.,  a cell 
which  accompanies  another  cell  and  is  cut  off  from  it,  such 
as  the  cells  in  plants  which  lie  in  contact  with  the  seg- 
ments of  the  sieve-tubes  and  communicate  with  these  by 
means  of  delicate  protoplasmic  strands. — Conducting  CGll-diVlSlOIl  (sel/ch-vizh//pn), 


N.  E.  D. 

[NL.  cellatus,  < cella, 

See  quotation. 


We  have  already  found  that  the  earth  has  a cellate  struc- 
ture, in  the  air,  the  sea,  the  land,  and  the  nucleus ; the 
elements  of  this  structure  we  have  called  spheres  or  cell- 
ates.  We  call  the  structural  elements  of  the  cell,  the  seed 
and  the  plant,  blasts  or  cellates. 

Powell,  Truth  and  Error,  p.  140. 

cellated  (sel'a-ted),  a. 
as  *cellate. 


\_cellate  + - ed 2.]  Same 


cells,  in  bot.,  long,  narrow  cells  with  perforated  walls,  as- 
sociated with  sieve-tubes.— Contractile  cell,  in  sponges. 
Same  as  myocyte.—  Cuboid  cell,  in  histol.,  an  epithelial 
cell  in  which  the  vertical  and  transverse  diameters  are 
equal : distinguished  from  columnar  and  pavement  kcells. 
—Digestive  cells,  in  Hydromedusae,  certain  large  cells  of 
the  endodermal  epithelium,  in  the  protoplasm  of  which 
particles  of  food  and  masses  of  excretory  matter  are  some- 
times found.  They  are  often  ariHcboid  at  the  outer  or  free 
end  and  contain  vacuoles  filled  with  an  albuminous  fluid. 


n.  The  division 


D__  , , ..  . : quaniiv  m/lll  U1C  IIIUUiei-( 

ry  cell,  in  elect,  a voltaic  cell  tor  open-circuit  work  ppllpnnrp  tsel'p  norl 
tile  electrolyte  of  which  is  entirely  contained  within  the  c. ,}Sel  . J)0rI 
interstices  of  some  inert  porous  substance  such  as  plaster  e GeUepondse. 


of  a cell,  especially  in  the  process  of  growth. 
—Differential  cell-division,  division  of  cells  into 
daughter-cells  which  are  different  from  one  another  in 
their  hereditary  tendencies ; ★heterokinesis  (which  see). 
—Direct  cell-division,  in  cytol.,  division  of  the  cell 
without  karyokinetic  figures.  Same  as  kakinesis,  kami - 
tosis,  and  kkaryostenosis. — Qualitative  cell-division, 
★heterokinesis  (which  see).— Quantitative  cell-divi- 
sion, that  in  which  the  daughter-cells  do  not  differ  in 
quality  from  the  mother-cell ; homceokinesis. 

[NL.  cellepora.'] 


J , “ , — cynr'c  or  c-gtlgtoe, 

supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  cel- 
lulose with  hydrogen  peroxid  and  forming  a 
constituent  of  oxycellulose.  The  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  one  molecule  of  celioxin 
with  one  to  four  molecules  of  cellulose, 
cell-plate  (sel'plat),  n.  In  cytol.,  a plate  aris- 
ing, toward  the  close  of  cell-division,  from  a 
thickening  of  the  spindle-fibers  in  the  equato- 
rial or  division  plane.  The  cell- plate  is  well 
developed  in  plant  cells,  but  small  or  vestigial 
in  those  of  animals.  See  cut  under  *dispireme. 
Cell-spot  (sel'spot),  n.  A color-spot  within  the 
area  of  the  wing-cells  of  certain  iepidopterous 
insects. 

The  black  cell-spots  on  the  primaries  are  considerably 
larger  and  the  apical  area  i8  black  with  scarcely  a trace 
of  metallic  scaling.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1902,  I.  49. 

cellular,  a.  2.  Filled  with  cavities,  as  pumice. 
Geilcie,  Textbook  of  Geol.,  p.  133._cellular  bot- 

tom.  Same  as  double  kbottom.  — Cellular  cancer 
Same  as  encephaloid  cancer.  — Cellular  cooler  a box 
which  is  divided  into  a series  of  small  cells  to  increase 
its  radiating  surface,  so  that  the  material  which  is  to  he 
circulated  through  it  to  be  cooled  will  give  up  its  heat 
quickly.  These  cells  are  usually  of  hexagonal  copper 
pipe  through  which  air  is  allowed  to  pass.  — Cellular  di- 
gestion. See  k autolysis. — Cellular  pathology,  the 
doctrine  of  Virchow  that  the  cells  are  the  seat  or  point  of 
ongin  of  all  vital  processes.— Cellular  system.  ( b ) In 
ship-building,  a system  of  framing,  in  iron  and  steel  ships, 
in  which  the  bottom  is  divided  up  into  a number  of  water- 
tight cells  or  compartments.  See  double  kbottom.—  Cel- 
lular texture,  in  petrog.,  the  texture  produced  in  vol- 
canie  Javas  by  gas-bubbles,  vyhich  may  he  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes.  When  the  cavities  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  the  texture  is  called  vesicular;  when  they  vary 
much  in  size  and  shape  and  are  about  equal  in  volume  to 
the  solid  part  of  the  rock,  it  is  scoriaceous ; when  they  are 
minute  and  very  abundant,  it  is  pumiceous. 

cellularity  (sel-u-lar'i-ti),  n.  [cellular  + -ity.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  composed  of 
cells. 


entom.,  the  postdiscoidal  areola  in  the  wings  of  Lepi • 
doptera.  Ganglionic  cell,  one  of  the  cells  composing 
a ganglion;  a nerve-cell.— Germinal  cell,  one  of  the 
large  spherical  cells  which  in  the  embryonic  brain  and 
spinal  cord  give  rise  by  division  to  the  neuroblasts  or 
primitive  ganglion-cells : not  to  be  confounded  with  germ- 
cell.—  Giant  cell,  (a)  See  giant.  ( b ) One  of  the  multi- 
nucleate  cells  which  occur  in  the  red  marrow  of  the  bones, 


O cellulase  (sel'u-las),  n.  [ cellulose 2)  + -n.se. J 
A ferment  which  causes  the  decomposition  of 
cellulose.  Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1905, 
p.  98. 

1 cell-formation  (sel-for-ma'shon),  ».  Same  as  “J^tion  ° ^ C[X,ati  + 

-mu.].  The  development  or  production  of  cells. 


of  Paris,  there  being  no  free  mass  of  liquid.—  Emigrated  Celleporite  (se-lep  o-rit),  n.  [ cellepore  + -ite 2.] 
cell,  a leucocyte  which  has  passed  through  the  wall  of  a Same  as  *ceUem>rp 
blood-vessel  into  the  surrounding  tissue. — Endothelial  - - - 

cell.  See  endothelium. — Epithelial  cell.  See  epithe- 
hum. — Ethmoidal  cells,  the  cavities,  lined  with  mu-  cytngenesis. 


See  epithe • 

, lined  with  mu- 

the  ethmoid  bone.- False  cell,  in  cellicolous  (se-lik'6-lus),  a.  [L.  cella,  cell, 

entom..  tne  T)rtst,nisoniflQi  o mol  n m tbn  .1  nrw»n  of  7 nn,.  j i lii  , . * ■ . ..  f ^ y 

colere,  dwell.]  Living  m cells. 

cellifugal  (se-lif'u-gal),  a.  [L.  cella,  cell,  + 


fugere,  flee.]  In  neurol.,  moving  away  from 
the  body  of  a cell  along  one  or  more  of  its  pro- 
cesses: said  of  the  nerve-currents  in  a gan- 
glion-cell. 


hLmAortil6  g!S5llj,nio  c,e,lls  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cellipetal  (se-lip'e-tal),  a.  [L.  cella,  cell,  + 
Dram-cortex. Hurt’s  cell.  a.  erossprl  rmvallfilrvm-arv*  - i_  n T " v L • . 


brain-cortex.  Hart’s  cell,  a crossed  parallelogram  (con- 
traparallelogram)  formed  of  4 links  jointed  at  their  — 


petere,  seek.]  In  neurol moving  toward  the 
body  of  a cell  along  one  or  more  of  its  pro- 
cesses: said  of  the  nerve-currents  in  a gan- 
glion-cell. 


cellulic  (seru-lik),  a.  [cellule  + -fc.  ] Derived 
from  ceiis  or  eellules.-Cellulic  acid,  an  acid  of 
doubtful  composition,  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  action  of  acids  or  bases  on  cellulose. 

cellulicidal  (seFu-li-si'dal),  a.  [L.  cellula,  a 
little  cell,  + -cida,  < ceedere,  kill.]  In  pathol., 
cell -destroying  or  -killing:  said  of  substances 
in  the  blood-serum  or  of  other  substances  nox- 
ious to  living  protoplasm, 
cellulicolous  (sel-ii  lik'o-lus),  a.  [L.  cellula, 
a little  cell,  + colere,  dwell.]  Living  in  little 
cells,  as  the  spiders  of  the  group  Cellulicolse. 


“11  i , i/I-//.  \ t , - ’ ° ^ opiucia  ui  me  tlUUU  IstllUllVUlee. 

eeli-iayer  (sel  la'er)  » In  embryo!.,  a layer  cellulifugal  (sel-u-lif'u-gal),  n.  [L.  cellula, 

Ot  eel  Is  ’ sneeifienllu  tho  gqtmo  qg  rtn^a-,-1  t sina\>  » v 4.  . L ’ 


of  cells;  specifically,  the  same  as  germ-layer , 
or  one  of  the  embryonic  layers  of  cells — ecto- 


tremities,  the  alternate  sides  of  which  are  equal. — Inter- 
stitial cell,  specifically,  one  of  the  small  rounded  cells 
which  occur  in  the  ectoderm  of  hydroid  polyps  and  give 
rise,  in  some  cases,  to  the  nematocysts.— Jacques  cell 
a battery-cell  which  consists  of  carbon,  fused  sodium 
hydrate,  and  iron  : supposed  to  act  as  an  oxygen-hydrogen 
gas  cell.— Mounted  Peaucellier  cell,  a linkwork  which 
consists  of  a Peaucellier  linkage,  the  extra  link  of  which 
pivots  a third  vertex  of  the  rhombus  to  a fixed  point  See 
Peaucellier  cell,  under  cell.—  Parietal  cells.  See  oxyntic 
cells  (under  oxyntic)  and  kdelomorphic. — Pavement 
cells»  the  flattened  polygonal  cells  composing  pavement 
epithelium  (which  see,  under  epithelium). — Pericardial 
cell,  in  insect  anat.,  any  one  of  a row  of  cells  which  are 
arranged  along  the  heart  on  both  sides  and  whose  function 
is  supposed  to  be  the  purification  of  the  blood.  A.  S. 


b 

Cell-layer. 

A transverse  section  across  the  hinder  part  of  the  embryonal  area 

it  a ra  nhu  Kcm  ■,  . n .. t .l  - - . i . / . 


cell,  + f ugere,  flee,  + -«/.}  Moving  away  from 
th®  cell.— Cellulifugal  current,  nervous  influence 
which  proceeds  from  the  body  of  the  neuron  through  the 
axis-cylinder  processes. 

celluiifugally  (sel-u-lif'u-gal-i),  adv.  In  a 
cellulifugal  manner. 

cellulipetal  (sel-u-lip'e-tal),  a.  [L.  cellula, 
cell,  + petere,  seek,  + -al]  Moving  toward 
the  cell — Cellulipetal  current,  a nerve-current  which 
proceeds  toward  the  body  of  the  neuron. 


v*  uiv.  uuiuiyuiidi  area  v — 

cellulipetally  (sel-u-lip'e-tal-i),  adv.  In 


Packard, 


liker.) 

a,  ectoderm  ; b,  entoderm  ; c,  mesoderm  ; d,  primitive  groove  ; e, 
primitive  streak.  (From  Marshall’s  “ Vertebrate  Embryology.’’) 

derm,  mesoderm,  entoderm — from  which  the 
organs  of  the  animal  body  are  developed, 
cell-mass  (sel'mas),  n.  A mass  of  cells. — 
Embr  • - 

any 


mbryonic  cell-mass,  in  embryol.,  a general  term  for 
ly  collection  of  cells  of  common  origii  * " 


^ *1  , r — — . common  origin  in  the  embryo. 

Text-book  of  Entom.,  p.  405.— Polarization  cell-nesting  (sel'nes^ting),  n.  The  formation 


cellulipetal  manner, 
cellulith  (sel'u-litb),  n.  [L.  cellu(la),  cellule, 
+ Gr.  ?.i8oc,  stone.]  A material  made  by  con- 
tinuing the  beating  of  paper  pulp,  usually 
wood-pulp,  with  water  until  all  trace  of  fibrous 
structure  has  disappeared,  adding  coloring- 
material  if  desired,  heating,  and  gradually 
evaporating  the  viscid  liquid  product  to  dry- 
ness. The  material  has  the  mechanical  character  of 


I 


cellulith 

horn  or  ebonite,  and  may  be  worked  like  either  of  these. 

It  has  the  advantage,  as  compared  with  celluloid,  of 
burning  with  difficulty. 

cellulofibrous  (seFu-lo-fi'brus),  a.  [L.  cel- 
lulci,  cell,  + NL.  fibrosus,  fibrous.]  Same  as 
fibrocellular.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  106. 
celluloid'2  (sel'u-loid),  a.  [L.  celluta,  a cell, 
+ Gr.  t l6o(,  form.]  Having  the  shape  or  sem- 
blance of  cells. 

cellulose2,  «.  2.  A light  material  used  as  a 
packing  in  coffer-dam  compartments  of  war- 
ships in  the  vicinity  of  the  water-line.  In  the 
United  States  navy,  cellulose  from  the  husk 
of  the  cocoanut  and  that  from  the  pith  of  corn- 
stalks have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  See 
Acoffcr-dam,  3.— Cellulose  nitrates.  Same  as  nitre- 
cell {done.  — Com-plth  cellulose,  tlie  pith  of  corn-stalks. 
It  swells  rapidly  in  water  and  is  therefore  sometimes 
used  at  the  back  of  the  armor  of  battle-ships  to  prevent 
water  from  entering  through  a shot-hole. 

cellulosin  (sel'u-los-in),  n.  [ cellulose 2 + -in2.] 
A carbohydrate,  CgHj0O5  + lIHgO,  formed  in 
small  amount  by  the  action  of  the  butyric-acid 
ferment  on  starch.  It  is  crystalline  and  will 
not  ferment,  but  gives  glucose  on  hydrolysis, 
cellulosity  (sel-u-los'i-ti),  n.  [NL.  * cellulosi - 
tas,  < celtulosus,  full  of  cells:  see  cellulose L] 
The  state  or  property  of  consisting  of  cells; 
the  state  of  having  a cellular  structure, 
cellulous  (sel'u-lus),  a.  [NL.  cellulosus:  see 
cellulose1.]  Consisting  of  cells ; cellulose, 
celluvert  (sel'u-vert),  n,  [cellulose2)  + L. 
vertere,  turn.]  A trade-name  for  a plastic 
material  used  for  the  casters  of  household 
furniture. 

celo  (se'lo),  n.  [L.  cel(er),  swift,  4-  -o,  after 
veto.]  Aii  acceleration  of  one  foot  per  second 
per  second.  The  celo  has  been  proposed  as  the  unit 
of  acceleration  in  the  Bystem  of  which  the  foot  is  the 
measure  of  length,  and  the  velo  (a  velocity  of  one  foot  per 
second)  the  unit  of  velocity. 

celsianite  (sel'si  an-it),  n.  [Named  after  An- 
ders Celsian,  a Swedish  naturalist.]  A rare 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  barium,  occurring 
in  cleavable  masses  at  the  manganese-mines 
of  Jakobsberg,  Sweden.  It  is  related  to  the 
feldspars. 

Celtic  architecture,  cross.  See  Aarchitecturc , -Across  1. 
— Celtic  ornament,  a peculiar  style  of  decoration  found 
in  the  Irish  manuscripts  and  in  the  early  monumental 
crosses  of  Great  Britain.  Its  chief  peculiarities  are  the 
entire  absence  of  foliage  or  other  phyllomorphic  orna- 
ment, and  the  extreme  intricacy  and  elaboration  of  inter- 
lacing and  geometrical  patterns. 

Celtindic  (selt-in'dik),  a.  The  same  as  *lndo- 
Celtic  (with  the  elements  reversed). 
Celtologist,  Keltologist  (sel-,  kel-tol'o-jist), 
n.  One  who  studies  the  Celtic  languages  and 
peoples. 

Celtologue,  Keltologue  (sel%  kel'to-log),  n. 
Same  as  * Celtologist. 

Celtomaniac,  Keltomaniac  (sel-,  kel-to-ma'- 
ni-ak),  n.  One  who  is  over-enthusiastic  about 
the  Celtic  languages  and  peoples,  ascribing  to 
them  a disproportionate  importance,  influence, 
and  antiquity,  in  disregard  of  evidence. 
Celtophil,  Keltophil  (sel'-,  kel'to-fil),  n.  [L. 
Celt&,  Celts,  + Or.  loving.]  One  who 

is  fond  of  the  Celts  or  is  devoted  to  Celtic 
studies  and  interests. 

Celto-Slavic,  Kelto-Slavic  (sel-,  kel-to-slav' 
ik),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  both 
the  Celts  and  Slavs. 

II.  n.  The  type  of  man  inhabiting  the  re- 
gion of  the  Alps  and  the  districts  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  which  in  olden  times  were  in- 
habited by  Slavic  and  Celtic  peoples.  Also 
called  Alpine . See  * Alpine,  2. 

Celto-Teuton,  Kelto-Teuton  (sel-,  kel-to-tu' 
ton),  n.  An  individual  of  mixed  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  descent. 

cembalo,  n. — cembalo  d’amore,  a musical  instrument 
of  the  clavichord  species,  having  unusually  long  strings 
that  were  struck  at  their  middle  points,  so  that  both 
halves  vibrated.  It  was  sparingly  used  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  clavicembalo, 
which  was  a harpsichord. 

Cement,  n.— Beeswax  cement,  a cement  made  of  5 
parts  of  beeswax,  8 parts  of  rosin,  and  a varying  proportion 
of  Venetian  red:  used  for  uniting  glass  to  metal,  as  in 
chemical  apparatus.— Diamond  cement,  cement  used 
in  setting  diamonds.  That  used  by  American  jewelers  is 
composed  of  gum  mastic  and  isinglass  dissolved  in  spirits 
of  wine.  0.  W.  Cox,  Cyc.  Com.  Things,  p.  117.— Keene'S 
cement,  a cement  made  by  calcining  very  pure  gypsum, 
treating  with  a solution  of  alum,  drying,  recalcining  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  grinding  to  a fine  powder : used  as 
stucco,  and  capable  of  a high  polish. — Parian  cement, 
a cement  made  by  a process  similar  to  that  for  Keene’s 
cement,  substituting  borax  for  alum : used  as  stucco. — 
Pozzuolana  cement,  a mixture  of  fat  lime  and  pozzuo- 
lana : an  early  form  of  hydraulic  cement. — Rust  cement, 
a material  used  for  making  tight  joints  in  cast-iron  con- 
struction, as  in  lines  of  iron  pipe,  socketing  iron  pillars 
into  their  bases  of  the  same  metal,  etc.,  which  consists  of 


iron  turnings  moistened  with  a watery  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac  or  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a little  sulphur 
being  sometimes  added.  'The  turnings  rapidly  rust  and 
soon  set  into  a compact  mass.— SiliciOUS  cement,  a 
mixture  of  soluble  glass,  in  syrupy  solution,  and  chalk, 
marble  dust,  or  other  materials.  — Slag  cement,  hydraulic 
cement  made  from  blast-furnace  slag  and  lime.—  Sorel's 
cement,  a builders’  cement  produced  by  mixing  thor- 
oughly calcined  magnesia  with  a concentrated  solution  of 
magnesium  chlorid,  the  mixture  soon  setting  to  a hard, 
solid  mass,  which  may  be  polished.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  magnesium  hydroxy-chlorid. — Sorel’s  mag- 
nesia cement,  an  oxyclilorid  of  magnesium : used  as 
stucco. 

cementation,  n.  3.  In  petrog.,  the  cementing 
of  fragments  or  grains  of  a porous  or  inco- 
herent rock  by  infiltration  and  deposition  of 
mineral  matter  from  solution.  The  commonest 
cementing-materials  are  carbonates,  silica 
(usually  as  quartz),  and  silicates. — 4.  The 
solid  fixation  to  extraneous  objects  by  the 
substance  of  the  shell  or  test,  as  in  the  entire 
class  of  corals  and  sporadically  in  the  Braclii- 
opoda , Pelecypoda , Vermes , etc.  Cementation  is  the 
cause  of,  or  is  followed  by,  symmetrical  growth  accom- 
panied by  a high  development  of  loose  cellular  calcareous 
tissue.  Brachiopods  and  pelecypods  thus  attached  assume 
an  obconical  form  and  often  present  the  aspect  and  struc- 
ture of  a coral,  as  they  bear  similar  relations  to  the  sur- 
rounding medium. 

5.  In  bot.,  the  growing  together  of  the  hyphaa 
of  fungi.  Same  as  concrescence,  4. — 6.  A 
process  in  which  two  solid  substances  in  con- 
tact, upon  being  heated,  pass  into  and  pene- 
trate one  another  without  melting, 
cementation-steel  (sem-en-ta/shon-stel),  n. 
Steel  made  by  the  process  of  cementation, 
cement-gland,  n.  2.  A gland  which  serves  to 
fasten  its  possessor  to  a foreign  body.  Specifi- 
cally— (ft)  in  platyhelminths,  one  of  the  glands 
whose  secretion  causes  the  eggs  to  adhere  to- 
gether or  to  a foreign  body,  or  incloses  them 
in  a cocoon ; (b)  in  entom.,  one  of  a pair  of 
cement-secreting  glands  occurring  in  the  bees 
and  ants  and  discharging  their  secretion 
through  the  sting.  They  correspond  to  the 
tubular  glands  Of  the  Ortlioptera. 
cement-gold  (se-ment'gold),  n.  Gold  precipi- 
tated in  fine  particles  from  liquid  solution, 
cementing-machine  ( se-men ' ting-ma-shen" ) , 
n.  In  shoe-manuf.,  a machine  for  distributing  hot 
cement  upon  the  soles  of  shoes,  removing  the 
surplus,  and  pressing  the  pieces  of  leather 
together;  a cementcr. 

cementite  (se-ment'it),  n.  [cement  + -ite2.] 
A carbide  of"  iron  having  the  formula  Fe<jC. 
All  unharclened  steels  (except  a few  alloy  steels)  contain 
more  or  less  cementite,  and  all  the  carbon  of  unhardened 
steels  (omitting  certain  alloy  steels)  is  present  in  the 
form  of  cementite.  Cementite  confers  strength  and  hard- 
ness on  steel  and  lessens  its  ductility.  It  is  the  hardest, 
strongest,  and  most  brittle  of  all  the  constituents  of  steel 
now  known.  It  crystallizes  in  thin  white  plates  and  may 
be  isolated  by  chemical  means  or  distinguished  under 
the  microscope.  The  name  cementite  was  given  to  this 
compound  by  H.  M.  Howe,  because  what  used  to  be 
called  ‘cement  carbon’  or  ‘carbon  of  cementation’  oc- 
curred in  the  form  of  I'e-jO. 

cementoblast  (se-men'to-blast),  n.  [L.  cse- 
mentum,  in  NL.  cement,  + Gr.  lifaaric,  germ.] 
In  embryol.,  one  of  the  cells  which  take  part 
in  producing  the  cement-layer  of  the  develop- 
ing tooth. 

cementoma  (se-men-to'ma),  n. ; pi.  cemento- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  ’ [NL.  * csementoma,  < csementum, 
cement,  ’+  -oma.]  A tumor  resembling  in 
structure  the  dental  cementum. 
cementome  (sem'en-tom),  u.  [L.  csementum, 
in  NL.  cement,  + -oma.]  In  pathoi.,  one  of 
the  neoplasms  or  odontomata  derived  from 
the  cement-organ  of  a tooth.  Sutton,  1893. 
cement-organ  (se-ment'or-gan),  n.  In  em- 
bryol., the  mass  of  cells  which  gives  rise  to  the 
cement-layer  of  the  developing  tooth, 
cement-silver  (se-ment'sil"ver),  n.  Silver 
precipitated  by  cementation, 
cement-steel  (se-ment'stel),  n.  Same  as 
* cementation-steel. 

Cement-stone  group.  See  Tuedian. 
cement-tester  (se-ment'tes,,ter),  n.  A testing- 
machine  especially  designed  to  test  samples 
of  cement  which  have  been  molded  in  certain 
standard  molds  so  as  to  make  a specimen  of  a 
definite  cross-section.  The  machine  is  pro- 
vided with  shackles  to  grasp  the  specimen, 
cen.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  central;  (6)  of 
century. 

cenacle  (sen'a-kl),  n.  [L.  cenacuhm,  a dining- 
room, usually  in  the  upper  story,  hence  an 
upper  room ; < cena,  dinner.]  A dining-room ; 
specifically,  the  room  in  which  the  Last  Sup- 
per was  eaten. 

cenacolo  (che-na'ko-lo),  n.  [It.,  < L.  cenacu- 
lum.]  The  Italian  name  for  the  last  supper 


cenotaph 

of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  a favorite  subject 
with  painters.  Important  examples  are  the  pictures 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie  in  Milan,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  at  the  convent  of 
San  Salvi  in  Florence,  and  by  Tintoretto  in  the  Church  of 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore  in  Venice. 

Cenangiacese  (se-nan-ji-a/se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Cenanr/ium  + -acese.]  A family  of  discomy- 
cetous  fungi  characterized  by  dark-colored, 
leathery  aseomata  and  more  or  less  elongate 
one-celled  or  many-celled  spores. 

Cenangium  (sf-nan'ji-um),  n.  [NL.  (Fries), 
<Gr.  xerdf,  empty,  + ayyeiov,  vessel.]  A large 
genus  of  diseoinycetous  fungi,  type  of  the 
family  Cenangiacese,  having  the  aseomata  ses- 


a,  several  plants  growing  on  a dry  decorticated  branch  of  the 
common  English  elm,  Ulrnus  campestrts,  showing  the  habit;  b, 
spore-cases  and  paraphyses,  magnified.  (From  Engler  and  Prantl’s 
“ Pflanzenfamilien.”) 

sile,  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape,  dark- 
colored,  and  of  a leathery  or  waxy  texture. 
The  spores  are  hyaline  and  one-celled.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed,  and  occur  mostly  on  woody  plants. 
Many  are  regarded  as  parasitic, 
cenobian  (se-no'bi-an).  a.  and  n.  [cainobi(um) 
+ -an.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  life  of  a 
cenobite. 

The  cenobian  rule  to  which  many  of  the  monasteries 
still  adhere  was  established  by  St  Athanasius,  the  founder 
of  the  great  monastery  of  Laura,  in  969. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  399. 

II.  n.  A monk  living  in  a community  under 
rule. 

cenocyte  (sen'o-sit),  n.  [Gr.  uoivic,  common, 
together,  + niror,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  In  bot.,  a 
vegetative  body  consisting  of  a number  of 
nuclei  with  the  surrounding  protoplasm  and 
other  cell-constituents  inclosed  within  a cell- 
wall.  The  Phycomycetes  among  the  fungi  and  the  Si- 
phonales  among  the  alga:  are  common  examples. 

cenocytic  (sen-o-sit'ik),  a.  [cenocyte  + -ic.] 
In  bot.,  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
a cenocyte. 

cenogenesis,  cenogenetic,  etc.  See  Icenogene- 
sis,  kenogeneiic,  etc. 

cenogenic  (sen-o-jen'ik),  a.  Same  as  *keno- 
qenic. 

Cenomanian  (sen-o-ma'ni-an),  a.  [ML.  Cen- 
omania,  now  Le  Mans,  in  France,  < L.  Ceno- 
mani,  Gr.Kevoyavoi,  a Gallic  people  of  northern 
Italy.]  1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Celtic 
tribes  of  Gaul  known  as  the  Cenomani  (which 
see  in  the  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names.) — 
2.  In  geol.,  noting  a subdivision  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  period  represented  in  France  by 
the  gravels  of  the  department  of  Perche,  the 
glauconitic  chalk  of  Rouen,  and  the  gray 
chalk  of  Boulogne,  corresponding  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  Lower  Chalk  and  Upper  Green- 
sand, and  in  the  United  States  to  the  Dakota 
epoch. 

cenopsychic  (sen-o-si'kik),  a,  [Gr.  naivnr,  re- 
cent, + 'pvxv,  mind.]  In  psychol.,  of  recent  or 
late  appearance  in  mental  evolution  : opposed 
to  *patseopsychic.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence, 

II.  358. 

cenopythagorean  (sen//o-pi-thag-o-re'an),  a. 
[Gr.  itatvAc,  recent,  + E.  Pythagorean.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a modern  doctrine  which  resem- 
bles Pythagoreanism  in  accepting  universal 
categories  that  are  related  to  and  are  named 
after  numbers. 

cenorescent  (sen-o-res'ent),  a.  [Appar.  irreg. 
<Gr.  Katvog,  recent,  new,  + ( flu)orescent .]  Same 
as  fluorescent.  [Rare.] 

cenosite  (sen'o-sit),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  Ktuvdg, 
novel,  + -ite2.]  A silicate  and  carbonate  of 
the  yttrium  metals  and  calcium,  occurring 
in  yellowish-brown  prismatic  crystals  : found 
in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Also  camosite  and 
kainosite. 

cenotaph  (sen'o-taf),  v.  t.  [cenotaph,  n.]  To 
honor  or  commemorate  with  a cenotaph.  J.  H. 
Boner,  Poe’s  Cottage,  st.  7. 


cenotaphic 

cenotaphic  (sen'o-taf-ik),  a. 

of  the  nature  of  a cenotaph, 
cenote  (se-no'te),  n.  [Yucatan  Sp.,  < Maya 
cowot.]  A natural  underground  reservoir  of 
water,  such  as  is  fouud  in  the  limestone  of 
Yucatan,  used  by  the  natives  for  drawing 


> larger  villages, 

The  most  notable  examples  of  sacrifices  of  this  general 
class  are  recorded  by  explorers  of  Central  and  South 
America,  where  offerings  of  gold  and  precious  things  of 
various  kinds  were  cast  into  lakes,  streams,  springs,  and 
the  deep  cenotes,  or  natural  wells,  to  appease  the  gods 
believed  to  dwell  therein. 

Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan. -March,  1902,  p.  128. 

cenozoology  (se^no-zo-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  icaivdg, 
recent,  + E.  zoology .]  That  branch  of  bio- 
logical science  which  treats  of  living,  as 
contrasted  with  extinct,  animals.  Also  cse- 
nozoology  and  cainozoology. 
cenquad  (sen'kwod),  n.  [L.  cen(tum),  hundred, 
+ quad(rus),  four-sided.]  A quadrilateral 
whose  diagonals  bisect  each  other, 
censor  (sen'sor),  v.  t.  To  subject  to  the  ex- 


Pertaining  to  or  an  annual  or  biennial  flower-garden  composite 
with  large  yellow  heads,  it  is  known  to  florists  as 
tentauridnim  Drummondii.  There  is  only  one  species, 
and  tins  js  native  to  the  southwestern  region  of  the 
United  States. 

centaurin  (sen'ta-rin ),  n.  {Centaur (ea)  + -t»2. ] 
Same  as  * erythrocentaurin . 


o-uvuioiu,  uocu  kjj  Liie  utitivtiH  xor  urawing  r, — l 

water:  the  presence  of  such  reservoirs  deter-  ^ai^e  as.  erythrocentaurin. 
mines  the  location  of  the  larger  villages.  kentaurion  (sen-t^/ri-on),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson, 
~ • ■ • - adopted  from  Tournefort,  1700),  < Gr. 


1^63, x xuumciuii,  iiuu;,  \ urr. 

KEvravpiov , a plant  said  to  have  cured  an  arrow- 
wound  in  the  foot  of  the  centaur  Chiron.]  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  family  Gentianacese.  See  Erytlirsea . 

centaury,  n.—  Californian  centaury.  Same  as  can- 
chalagua. 

centavo,  n.  2.  A current  coin  of  Bolivia,  the 
hundredth  part  of  a boliviano. — 3.  A current 
coin  of  Ecuador,  the  hundredth  part  of  a sucre, 
equal  to  forty-nine  hundredths  of  a United 
States  cent. 

centenarial  (sen-te-na'ri-al),  a.  {centenary  + 
-# h]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a centenary,  or  space 
of  a hundred  years ; completing  or  commem- 
orating the  completion  of  a hundred  years: 
as,  a centenarial  day  ; a centenarial  celebration, 
•entenior  n 2.  A police  officer  in  the  island 


\ ~r.-/7  ”•  — ~ IU  LIAO  CA- 

amination,  revision,  or  expurgation  of  a censor : as,  a cenzena'i 
as,  to  censor  a book,  periodical,  play,  or  the  centenier,  n. 
like ; especially  (milit.),  to  subject  (press  des-  of  Jersey. 

patches,  etc.)  to  scrutiny  with  a view  to  sup-  centeniohalis  (sen-ten//i-o-na'lis),  n.  I'LL,  (sc 
pressing  information  which,  if  made  public,  nummus),  < *centenio(n~),  < centeni,  a hundred 
might  embarrass  military  operations.  each:  see  centenary. ] A Roman  silver  coin 

censored  (sen  sprd),j).a.  Passed  upon,  revised,  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
or  expurgated  by  a censor : as,  censored  war  centennial,  n.  2.  A dice  game  in  which  the 
news..  object  is  to  secure  pips,  or  multiples  of  pips 

censorize  (sen  sor-iz),  v.  t.  To  subject  to  the  which  will  make  the  figures  from  1 to  12  and 
inspection  and  revision  of  the  censor.  then  from  12  to  1,  in  numerical  order  ’ 

census,  n 3.  In  topical  geom.,  a number  re-  centennium  (sen-ten'i-um),  » ■ pi  centennia  .'“.““T""'  * 

sasaacafS!»j5«  ass**; 

of  the  figure  from  the  sum  of  the  choresis  and  center1,  n.  13.  A point  so  situated  with  re- 

01  di®ep-  fard  to  a locus  that  all  chords  of  the  locus, 
drawn  through  the  point,  are  bisected  in  it. 

The  pole  of  a straight  at  infinity  with  respect 
to  a certain  conic  is  the  center  of  the  conic. 


, — • " cio  ALunpuseuui  parts oiairrer- 

ent  dimensionality,  the  census  should  be  taken  separately 
for  the  points,  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids,  and  the  Anal 
census  formed  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  censuses 
of  the  lines  and  the  solids  from  the  sum  of  the  censuses  of 
the  points  and  the  surfaces.  This  use  of  the  word  was 
introduced  by  J.  B.  Listing.—  Bureau  of  the  Census 
See  ★ bureau . 

cent,  n.  5.  A name  of  various  coins  reckoned 
as  the  hundredth  part  of  a dollar.  (a)  a current 
subsidiary  coin  of  British  North  America,  British  Guiana, 
British  Honduras,  the  Danish  West  Indies,  Hawaii,  Fiji,  Li- 
beria, Cuba,  Guam,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Porto  Rico, 
equal  to  one  United  States  cent,  (b)  A current  subsidiary 
com  of  North  Borneo,  Hong-Kong,  Labuan,  Sarawak,  and 
Straits  Settlements,  equal  to  about  one  half  of  a United 
States  cent,  (c)  A current  coin  of  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and 
Seychelles,  the  hundredth  part  of  a rupee,  equal  to  about 
thirty-two  hundredths  of  a United  States  cent,  (d)  A 
current  subsidiary  coin  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Dutch 
colonies,  the  hundredth  part  of  a florin  or  gulden,  equal 
to  forty  hundredths  of  a United  States  cent.— Cent  de 
escudo,  a subsidiary  coin  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colo- 
mes,  the  hundredth  part  of  an  escudo.  — Cent  de  peseta 
a subsidiary  coin  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  the 
hundredth  part  of  a peseta.— Cent  de  peso,  a subsidiary 
com  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  hundredth  part  of  a peso 
or  dollar.—  Elephant  cent,  an  English  copper  token 
bearing  the  device  of  an  elephant,  struck  in  1684  for  the 
carol  mas.- Franklin  cent,  ring  cent,  sun-dial  cent, 
bame  as  /agio  -kceiit. — FugiO  cent,  a copper  coin  struck 
by  act  of  Congress  ill  1787  : so  called  from  tile  inscription 
(rugio  ).  Also  called  Franklin  cent,  ring  cent,  sun- 
dial cent,  etc. -Silver-center  cent,  a pattern  cent 
struck  in  1792,  with  a small  silver  plug  in  the  center.— 
ES  cent,  a copper  cent  of  the  United  States  first 
struck  in  1793 . so  called  from  the  wreath  on  the  reverse 

cent.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  central:  (c)  of 
cent, grade;  (d)  of  century.- cent,  per  cent., 'alum- 
dred  for  every  hundred  ; interest  equal  in  amount  to  the 

™-?0»S?+7T1iree  p,e,r  cents->  four  per  cents.,  five 
per  cents.,  etc.,  public  securities  bearing  that  rate  of 
interest. 

Cental  system,  the  system  of  buying  and  selling  grain 
tor  ft  e cent'a\  T use  in  the  Liverpool  corn-market  since 
1859,  approved  by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1879,  and  pro- 
posed for  generalise  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

centare  (sen'tar),  n.  Same  as  centiare. 
centaurdom  (sell  / tar-dum),  n.  {centaur  + 

- dom .]  The  union  of  two  diverso  natures  as 
typified  by  the  centaur  of  classic  mythology. 

There  are  here  and  there  certain  literary  and  intellec- 
tual heresies  and  heretics  refusing  to  recognize  Centaur- 
dom as  the  highest  of  human  good. 

W.  J.  Stillman,  in  The  Century,  Oct,  1883,  p.  826. 

centauresque  (sen-tar-esk/),  a.  {centaur  + 
-esque. ] In  the  style  or  manner  of  a centaur: 
centaur-like. 

Something  centauresque  and  of  twofold  nature. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Greek  Chr.  Poets,  p.  160.  N.  E.  D. 

centauric  (sen  -ta  ' rik),  a.  {centaur  -f-  -ic.~\ 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  cen- 
taur ; typified  by  the  centaur. 

Centauridium  (sen-ta-rid'i-um),  n.  [NL 
(Torrey  and  Gray,  1841),  < Centaurea  + Gr.‘ 
ELdog,  form ; from  the  resemblance  of  the  flower- 
heads  to  those  of  some  species  of  Centaurea .] 
The  old  generic  name  of  Xanthisma  Texunum , 


The  center  of  a hyperbola  lies  without  the  curve,  since 
the  figurative  straight  crosses  the  curve. 

Merriman  and  Woodward,  Higher  Mathematics,  p.  95. 

14.  In  foot-ball,  roller-polo,  basket-ball, 
hockey,  and  other  games,  the  one  who  plays 

in  ft  mirlrlln  4-U  n X? 1 IV  n , , X , 


center-line 

of  the  retina,  where  sight  is  keenest.  Also  called  the  yel- 
low spot.  See  macula  lutea,  under  macula  and  also  under 
retina  (10). — Center  stroke.  See  k stroked. — Curve  of 
centers  of  buoyancy.  See  kcurves  of  ship  calcula- 
tions.—Diabetic  center,  a point  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  injury  or  irritation  of  which  gives 
rise  to  glycosuria.— Direct  center  of  similitude,  a cen- 
ter of  similitude  having  the  corresponding  perspective 
sects  on  the  same  side  of  it.  See  center  of  similitude. — 
Eruptive  center,  a point  or  district  where  the  greatest 
volcanic  activity  of  a region  has  taken  place. — Genital 
or  genitospinal  center.  Same  as  k center  of  Budge,— 
Gustatory  center,  the  center  for  taste,  supposed  to  be 
located  in  the  uncinate  gyrus  of  the  brain.  — Heat  center, 
the  nervous  center  which  presides  over  the  production  of 
heat  in  the  body.— Instantaneous  center,  (a)  When 
motion  is  considered  in  only  two  dimensions,  the  point  at 
winch  the  instantaneous  axis  intersects  the  guide-plane. 
(o)  1 he  center  about  which  any  moving  piece  or  assern- 
blage  of  pieces  in  a mechanism  can  be  supposed  to  be 
rotating  at  any  instant.  Notwithstanding  that  the  relative 
positions  of  such  pieces  or  links  may  be  constantly  chang- 
in£>  yet  at  any  instant  they  will  he  turning  round  a com- 
mon center,  which,  however,  shifts  in  space  with  each  new 
relative  position  of  the  links.  The  determination  of  the 
virtual  center,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  of  use  in  estimat- 
ing the  relative  velocity-ratios  and  forces  acting  on  the 
bodies.— Kinetic  center,  in  cytol.,  a term  applied  to  the 
centrospheres  derived  from  the  spermatozoon  after  its 
entrance  into  the  egg ; they  constitute  the  poles  of  the  first 
cleavage-spindle.— Motor  center,  the  area  in  the  cerebral 
cortex,  m the  convolutions  around  the  upper  end  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando,  where  originate  the  nervous  impulses 
which  cause  muscular  contraction. — Olfactory  center 
the  center  for  smell  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain. — Oval 
center.  Same  b&  centrum  ovale.—  Phrenic  center,  the 
central  aponeurosis  of  the  diaphragm. — Psychical  cen- 
ter, m current  physiol.,  and  psychol.,  any  center  of  the 
cortex  (using  ‘ center  ’ in  the  sense  defined  under  brain 
k center  (a))  which  is  not  directly  sensory,  motor,  or  sen- 
sory-motor : identical  with  the  ‘ association  center'  of 
Flechsig. — Thermolytic  center,  one  of  the  heat-centers 
stimulation  of  which  inhibits  the  production  of  heat. — 
Virtual  center.  Same  as  instantaneous  kcenter. 

wwMuwg  V.KJV/**  tvi-uai  mg;,  n.  In  car  - 
one  building , the  chief  system  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  a car  upon  its  truck : distinguished 
from  a side-bearing , or  a fixed  bearing , as  in  a 
small  car  haying  no  trucks;  also  the  place 
where  the  weight  of  the  car-body  rests  upon 
the  center-plates  and  where  the  center-pin 
joins  the  car  to  the  truck.  The  center-bearing 
beam  is  the  beam  which  supports  the  truck 
center-plate  and,  in  six-wheel  trucks,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  center-bearing  bridge . See  body 
center-plate,  center -plate  block , and  cut  under 
car -truck. 


. vxi/uci  games,  me  one  wno  piaj's  car-vrucfc. 

m the  middle  of  the  forward  line;  in  foot-ball,  center-crank  (sen'ter-krank),  n.  A form  of 

the  Snail-back. A I'riOloroHncr  Ann+Av  . .1.  flmillln  /innnlr  in  4-1.  1 1 


the  snap-back.— Accelerating  center,  a point  in  the 

meduUa  oblongata  whence  pass  nerve-fibers  stimulation 
of  which  causes  increased  rapidity  of  the  heart’s  action. 
—Apperception  center,  an  inhibitory  cortical  center, 
hypothetically  placed  by  Wundt  in  the  frontal  lobes,  sub- 
serving the  elementary  function  of  apperception  W 
Wundt  (trans.),  Physiol.  Psychol.,  I.  315.— Association 
center,  auditory  center.  See  kassociation,  kauditory. 
— Brain  center,  (a)  A cortical  center ; a region  or  area 
of  the  cerebral  cortex,  more  or  less  sharply  delimited  by 
structure  and  function.  ( b ) Any  group  or  collection  of 
cells,  within  the  brain,  that  subserves  a single  function. 
—Broca's  center.  Same  as  speech-center. — Center  of 
action,  in  meteor.,  a large  area  of  high  or  low  barometric 
pressure  which  forms  a prominent  feature  of  the  daily 
weather-map.— Center  of  aspiration,  in  meteor.,  the 
region  m a cyclonic  storm  where  air  is  ascending,  toward 
which  the  lower  air  rushes  or  is  being  pushed,  and  near 
which  it  also  will  ascend,  cool,  and  become  a center  of 
condensation  and  a new  center  of  aspiration  or  ‘center  of 
power.  Center  of  Budge,  a nervous  center  existing 
in  the  spinal  cord  in  the  region  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra.  In  the  male  it  is  the  erection  center,  in  the 
female  the  parturition  center.  Also  called  genital  or 
genitospinal  center.— Center  of  compression,  that 
point  in  the  section  of  a body  under  stress  at  which  the 
resultant  of  the  compressive  forces  can  act  without  dis- 
turbing the  equilibrium  of  the  system  of  forces ; the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  compressive  forces.— Center  Of  con- 
tact. See  kcontact. — Center  of  flotation,  the  geometri- 
cal center  of  the  plane  figure  bounded  by  the  line  in 
which  a liquid  cuts  a body  floating  in  it : said  of  ships 
ai id  other  vessels.  See  k dotation.  — Center  Of  form  the 
geometrical  center  of  a body.—  Center  of  immersion. 
Same  as  center  of  buoyancy.  n — * — — *•  ■ 


'WUVW4  viuiuiv  n.  xi  luiui  ui 

double  crank  in  which  the  arms  are  replaced 
by  two  solid  disks,  coupled  together  by  the 
crank-pin  on  which  the  connecting-rod  is  fitted. 
Such  crank-shafts  have  bearings  on  each  side 
of  the  double  crank. 


Center-crank. 

a,  a,  engine-shaft  journals  ; b,  b,  crank-disks  ; c,  end  of  crank- 
pin  ; d , flange  to  couple  crank-shaft  to  generator-shaft. 


yj  vuAjyiuiuy. — center  01  inversion. 

bee  geometrical  inversion,  under  inversion.—  Center  Of 
involution.  See  involution,  6 (c).—  Center  of  lateral 
resistance.  See  kresistance.—  Center  of  moments, 
the  fulcrum,  or  that  point  about  which  a force,  or  a sys- 
tem of  forces,  is  supposed  to  act  at  a given  instant  with  a 
motion  of  rotation.— Center  of  population,  a point  or 
tne  map  of  a country  or  region  about  which  the  popula- 
tion  considered  numerically  is  conceived  to  be  equally  dis- 
tributed in  all  directions.— Center  of  power,  a term 
applied  by  Ferrel  to  that  region  in  a storm-area  or  cyclone 
where  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor  is  proceeding 
most  effectively.  This  center  is  continually  being  re- 
newed a little  in  advance  of  its  former  position.— Center 
Of  pressure,  (a)  and  (6).  See  pressure,  (c)  The  point 


centering-chuck  (sen'ter-ing-chuk),  n.  A form 
of  face-plate  for  a lathe,  which  carries  three 
or  four  jaws  for  holding  work.  These  jaws  are  so 
connected  by  gearing  as  to  move  radially  together  equally 
from  or  toward  the  center,  so  that  work  in  the  jaws  is 
automatically  brought  into  the  axis  around  which  they 
Center  of  immersion,  revolve.  Also  used  for  holding  drills  in  drill- presses. 
Center  of  inversion,  centering-machine  (sen't^r-ing-ma-shen^),  n. 
inversion.  Center  Of  A dfivip.p.  for  marVimr  or  ilrillino-  +lVo  linloo 


vv/i lug'uiav/iuiiu  (Dcu  tci-iug-uia-oiicu  j,  n . 

A device  for  marking  or  drilling  tie  holes  for 
the  centers  of  a lathe,  so  that  these  holes  shall 
be  in  the  center  of  figure  of  the  piece  to  be 
„ — — unswuiL  wiui  a marked  or  drilled. 

Y orregioif  a^oWhich  Ihe^ulT  centering-rest  (sen 'ter-ing-rest")«.  A V-rest 

4~J  A - L ” '■  made  of  two  straight  pieces  placed  at  an  angle 

to  one  another,  used  in  a lathe  for  marking 
centers  in  cylindrical  pieces,  it  is  fastened  to 
the  tool-carriage,  the  piece  to  be  centered  resting  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  straight  sides.  A cutting-tool  in  the 
tail-stock  marks  the  center  exactly  concentrically  with 
the  outside  as  the  piece  is  revolved. 


at  which  a body  miist  be  supported  in  order  to  reS  %<>"“<?*  *Vhe  J*f>  >»  »*™lved  ' 

quietly  balanced  when  the  wind  is  blowing  on  it.  For  center- line  (sen  ter-lin),  n.  1.  A line  dividing 


. — o. 1,^  ouppui icu  in  oruer  to  ri 

quietly  balanced  when  the  wind  is  blowing  on  it.  For 
plane  plates  the  location  of  the  center  as  determined  by 
Kummer  vanes  with  the  dimensions  of  the  plate,  but  is 
tJle  center  of  the  figure.— Center  of 
projection.  (0)  Any  one  of  the  various  sensory  and 
motor  regions  of  the  brain.— Center  of  tension,  that 
point  m the  section  of  a body  under  stress  at  which  it  can 
be  assumed  that  the  resultant  of  all  the  tensile  stresses 
dl®turbil?s  the  equilibrium  of  the  forces 
acting , the  center  of  gravity  of  the  tensile  stresses  acting 
Tk-’T'  Center  of  vision,  (a)  Same  w point  of 
vision  (which  see,  under  pomti).  (6)  the  visual  center 
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any  symmetrical  plane  figure  or  surface  of 
revolution  into  two  symmetrical  halves.— 2. 
The  line  around  which  any  figure  may  be  re- 
volved to  generate  a volume  of  revolution. — 
3.  The  line  in  a drawing  on  each  side  of  which 
points  in  the  diagram  or  figure  lie  at  equal 
distances.  In  all  designing  of  symmetrical 
constructions  the  center-lines  are  drawn  first, 
and  from  these  all  dimensions  are  laid  off. — 4. 


center-line 

pi.  The  lines  through  the  center  of  mass  or 
center  of  gravity  of  a body  parallel  to  the  three 
coordinate  axes  used  in  analytical  geometry. 
— 5.  The  line  joining  the  centers  of  two  par- 
allel shafts  in  the  same  plane,  or  perpendicular 
to  both  axes  if  they  are  not  in  the  same  plane, 
in  the  design  of  toothed  gearing.  See  also 
line  of  center,  under  line‘s. 
center-plate,  «.  2.  One  of  the  metal  plates 

fastened  to  the  ends  of  jointed  patterns  to 
furnish  a suitable  bearing  for  the  lathe-centers 
and  to  hold  the  pattern  together  while  it  is 
being  turned. 

center-square  (sen'ter-skwar),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  for  finding  the  center  of  a circle  or 
of  an  arc  of  a circle.  It  comprises  two  straight-edges 
which  make  about  a right  angle  with  one  another  and  a 
third  straight-edge  one  side  of  which  bisects  the  angle 
between  the  other  two.  When  the  two  outer  edges  are 
placed  against  the  circumference  of  a circle,  the  bisecting 
edge  points  to  the  center.  By  drawing  a line  aldlig  the 
bisector  and  then  shifting  the  instrument  to  a new  position 
and  drawing  another  line  along  the  bisector,  intersecting 
the  former  line  at  a considerable  angle,  the  center  of  the 
circle  will  be  determined  by  the  intersection  of  the  two 
lines. 

center-tester  (sen'ter-tes//ter),  n.  An  appli- 
ance for  finding  the  exact  center  of  any  piece 
of  work  in  a lathe  or  for  testing  the  accuracy 
of  lathe-centers.  It  consists  of  a fine  steel 
needle  pivoted  to  a steel  plate  that  fits  the  tool- 
post  of  the  lathe. 

centesis  (sen-te'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  n&Tr/ait;, 
puncture,  < nevreiv,  puncture,  prick.]  Same 
as  paracentesis. 

centgener  (sent'je-ner),  a.  and  «.  [L.  centum, 

hundred,  + genus  (aener-),  kind.]  I.  a.  Con- 
cerning or  pertaining  to  one  hundred  or  any 
considerable  number  of  representatives  of  a 
race,  variety,  or  strain  of  domesticated  animals 
or  cultivated  plants,  when  considered  as  a 
type  or  pure  sample  of  the  whole. 

The  American  trotter  is  being  rapidly  improved,  because 
distance  does  not  hinder  the  transmission  of  individual 
records,  of  centgener  records  (here  the  number  of  progeny 
which  each  sire  or  dam  has  in  the  fast  trotting  list). 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901,  p.  230. 

II.  n.  1 . One  hundred  or  any  considerable 
number  of  representatives  of  a race,  variety, 
or  strain  of  domesticated  animals  or  cultivated 
plants,  considered  as  a type  or  true  sample  of 
the  whole. 

The  second  year  100  plants,  called  for  convenience  a 
centgener,  from  each  of  the  100  mother  plants  chosen  as 
above,  are  similarly  grown  in  the  nursery  plats. 

Yearbook  II.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901,  p.  225. 

2.  Specifically,  the  separately  planted  seminal 
or  klonal  progeny  of  a single  parent,  as  a 
nursery-plat  from  one  wheat  plant,  or  the 
progeny  of  an  animal  so  raised  that  their 
average  values  may  be  secured  as  a measure 

of  the  breeding-value  of  the  pareut Centgener 

power,  the  hereditary  power  of  parents  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  the  average  values  of  their  progeny : for  example, 
the  average  progeny  of  one  wheat  plant  is  8.4  grams  of 
seed,  of  another  7.7  grams  of  seed,  or  the  progeny  of  one 
llax-plant  stands  26  inches  high,  of  another,  35  inches', 
one  horse  produces  colts  weighing  1,500  pounds,  another, 
colts  weighing  1,250  pounds. — Centgener  tests,  tests  of 
the  centgener  powers,  or  breeding  ability,  of  numerous 
parents  : as,  by  planting,  under  like  conditions,  centgeners 
of  wheat,  corn,  etc. ; comparing  the  average  of  the  progeny 
of  one  animal  with  the  progeny  of  another ; or  contrasting 
the  speed  of  the  colts  of  a racing  stallion,  or  the  producing- 
power  of  the  heifers  of  dairy  sires  or  dams, 
centig.  An  abbreviation  of  centigrade. 
centigraph  (sen'ti-graf),  n.  [L.  centum,  a 
hundred,  + Gr.  ypatpeiv,  write.]  An  adding- 
machine  having  a figure -wheel  with  serial 
numbers  (0  to  100,  inclusive)  and  a dial  which 
indicates  hundreds.  It  is  operated  by  a 
wound  spring  escapement  and  fingered  keys, 
centile  (sen'til),  n.  [L.  centum,  a hundred,  + 
-i/e.]  An  object  or  term  occupying  a place 
whose  ordinal  corresponds  to  100  or  a multiple 
of  100. 

centillion  (sen-til'ion),  n.  In  the  French  enu- 
meration, used  also  in  the  United  States,  the 
hundredth  power  of  1,000 ; in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  hundredth  power  of  1,000,000. 
centillionth  (sen-til'ionth),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
One  of  a centillion  equal  parts ; the  quotient 
of  unity  divided  by  a centillion. 

II.  a.  1.  Coming  last  in  a set  of  a centillion 
terms:  an  ordinal  numeral. — 2.  Being  one  of 
a centillion  equal  parts. 

centim  (sent'im),  n.  [centimeter).']  A centi- 
meter; the  second  metret  or  decimal  submul- 
tiple of  a meter  in  the  scheme  of  magnitudes, 
devised,  about  1860,  by  G.  J.  Stoney.  The 
decim  or  decimeter  is  the  first  metret,  and  the 
millim  (or  millimeter)  the  third.  See  +metro 
and  * metret. 


centime,  n.  2.  A current  money  of  account 
in  Haiti,  the  hundredth  part  of  a gourde  or 
dollar,  equal  to  ninety-seven  hundredths  of  a 
United  States  cent. 

Centimeter-grain-second  system.  In  elect.,  two  systems 
of  such  units  exist,  namely,  the  electromagnetic  system, 
based  on  unit  magnetism  as  that  magnetism  which  acts 
upon  an  equal  amount  of  magnetism  at  unit  distance  with 
unit  force,  and  the  electrostatic  system,  based  on  unit  elec- 
tric quantity  as  that  quantity  which  acts  upon  an  equal 
quantity  at  unit  distance  with  unit  force.  The  electromag- 
netic system  of  absolute  units  is  commonly  used.  Many 
of  its  units,  however,  are  inconveniently  small  or  inconve- 
niently large,  and  therefore  decimal  multiples  or  fractions 
are  used  as  practical  units.  These  practical  units  are 
named  after  famous  scientists  : as,  ampere,  volt,  etc. — 
Cubic  centimeter.  («)  A unit  of  volume  equal  to  a cube 
whose  edge  is  one  centimeter.  (&)  More  commonly,  the 
thousandth  part  of  a liter.  The  liter  was  intended  to  equal 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  and  the  weight  of  one  liter 
of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  its  maximum  den- 
sity was  intended  to  equal  the  kilogram.  The  mass  of  the 
kilogram  definitely  adopted  differs  from  the  intended 
mass  by  one  or  more  parts  in  a hundred  thousand  : since 
the  liter  is  always  determined  by  weighing,  it  also  differs 
from  its  intended  volume  by  a similarly  small  fraction. 
When  this  small  fraction  is  negligible,  the  thousandth 
part  of  a liter  is  commonly  called  a cubic  centimeter. 
The  name  milliliter  is  preferred  by  many  for  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  liter. 

centimo  (then'te-mo),  n.  [Sp. : see  centime J 
1.  A current  subsidiary  coin  of  Costa  Rica, 
the  hundredth  part  of  a colon,  equal  to  forty- 
six  hundredths  of  a United  States  cent.  Sil- 
ver pieces  of  5,  10,  25,  and  50  centimos  are 
coined. — 2.  A current  subsidiary  coin  of  Ven- 
ezuela, the  hundredth  part  of  a bolivar,  equal 
to  nineteen  hundredths  of  a United  States 
cent. — 3.  A subsidiary  coin  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  hundredth  part  of  a franco,  or 
franc,  equal  to  seventeen  hundredths  of  a 
United  States  cent. 

centinormal  (sen-ti-nor'mal),  n.  [L.  centum , 
hundred,  4-  E.  normal.']  In  cliem.,  containing 
in  each  liter,  as  a solution,  a number  of  grams 
of  the  dissolved  substance  numerically  equal 
to  one  hundredth  part  of  its  molecular  weight, 
or,  in  some  cases,  of  its  equivalent  weight, 
centiplume  (sen'ti-plum),  a.  [L.  centum , hun- 
dred, + pluma , feather.]  Having  a hundred 
feathers:  applied  to  most  of  the  moths  of  the 
family  Pleroplioridse  (which  see), 
centoism  (sen'to-izm),  n.  Same  as  centonism. 
centoize  (sen'to-Iz),  v.  t . ; pret.  and  pp.  cen- 
toized , ppr.  centoizing.  [ cento  + -ize.]  To 
make  into  a cento. 

Eudocia  . . . wife  of  Theodosius,  and  empress  of  the 
world,  thought  good  to  extend  her  sceptre  . . . over 
Homer’s  poems,  and  cento-ize  them  into  an  epic  on  the 
Saviour’s  life. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Greek  Christian  Poets,  p.  66. 

centonical  (sen-ton'i-kal),  a.  [cento{n)  + -ic- 
- al .]  Of  the  nature  of  a cento, 
centonize  (sen'to-niz),  v.  t.  [L.  ccnto(n-),  a 
cento,  + -ize.]  Same  as  *centoize. 
centractinate  (sen-trak'ti-nat),  a.  [Gr.  dvrpov, 
center,  + dxr/f  Idunv-),  ray.]  In  sponge-spic- 
ules, having  a projection  or  actine  at  the 
center : as,  a centractinate  sigma, 
centradenia  (sen-tra-de'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
thrpov,  center,  + adr/v,  a gland.]  A cellular 
mass,  the  so-called  liver  or  central  organ, 
found  in  certain  Siphonophora.  E.  It.  Lan- 
kester,  Treatise  on  Zool.,  ii.  4. 
central,  a.  4.  In  anat.,  of  or  relating  to  the 
centrum  of  a vertebra. — 5.  In  neurol. , pertain- 
ing to  a nerve-center : opposed  to  peripheral,  or 
pertaining  to  the  nerve-fibers  or  to  the  nervous 
terminations  in  sense-organs  and  muscles.— 
Central  arteries  of  the  brain,  branches  from  the  circle 
of  Willis  which  pass  to  the  central  ganglia. — Central 
body,  disk.  See  kbody , -kdisk.—  Central  granule,  in  bot., 
one  of  the  slime-globules  or  -granules  in  the  cytoplasm  of 
certain  algucells, Cyanophycem.— Central  gyri,  nervous 
system.  See  -kgyrus,  -knervous. — Central  particle,  in 
cytol.,  same  as  kcentrosome. — Central  reaction.  See 
■^reaction.— Central  symmetry,  in  geom.,  symmetry 
with  respect  to  a center. 

II.  n.  In  a telephone  system,  the  office  from 
which  the  public  and  private  lines  radiate  and 
in  which  the  connections  are  made  between  the 
different  lines,  by  means  of  a central  switch- 
board. 

central2  (sen-tral'),  n. ; pi.  centrales  (-tra'las). 
[Sp.]  Cane-grinding  apparatus  which  serves 
for  several  sugar  plantations.  [Cuba  and  Porto 
Kico.] 

centrale,  n.  2.  In  crinoids,  same  as  centro- 
dorsal. 

centralistic  (sen-tral-is'tik),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  favored  by  the  centralists, 
centrality,  n.  2.  In  the  Hegelian  logic,  first- 
ness ; native  character ; the  total  character 
which  belongs  to  an  object  regardless  of  any- 
thing else. 


centrifugation 

centrangulate  (sen-trang'gu-lat),  a.  [L.  cen- 
trum, center,  + NL.  angulatus , angled.]  In 
sponge-spicnles,  having  a bend  or  angle  at  the 
center:  as,  a centrangulate  sigma, 
centraporia  (sen-tra-po'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
uevrpov,  center,  + cnropoQ,  without  passage  : see 
aporia.]  Organisms  that  are  without  fixed  axes 
or  planes,  and  are  hence  irregular  in  shape: 
for  example,  the  sponges.  Haeckel. 
centraxonia  (sen-trak-so'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  KEvrpov,  center,  + a^uv,  axis.]  Organisms, 
of  radial  structure,  having  a median  axis  rep- 
resented by  a line,  like  the  Ccelenterata. 
centraxonial,  a.  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
centraxonia. 

centric,  a.  3.  In  petrog.,  applied  by  Becke 
(1878)  to  rock  fabrics  formed  by  the  grouping 
of  crystals  about  a center,  radially  or  concen- 
trically. 

centricality  (sen-tri-kal'i-ti),  n.  [ centrical  + 
-ity.]  Central  position  or  situation, 
centrifugal.  I.  a.  4.  Obtained  (as  milk  or 
cream)  by  the  *centrifugal  method  (which  see). 

Fresh  butter,  made  from  sweet  centrifugal  cream. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1900,  p.  613. 

Centrifugal  concentrator,  governor,  machine.  See 

■kconcentrator,  governor,  6,  ★ centrifugal,  n.,  3.—  Centrif- 
ugal method,  in  dairying,  the  separating  of  cream  from 
milk  by  means  of  a separator  (centrifugal),  as  distinguished 
from  the  separation  of  cream  by  allowing  the  milk  to 
stand  and  then  removing  the  cream  by  skimming. 

n.  n.  3.  A trade-name  for  any  machine 
which  employs  centrifugal  force  to  separate  a 
liquid  from  a solid  or  to  separate  liquids  of 
different  specific  gravities.  In  all,  the  liquids  to  be 
separated,  or  the  liquids  and  solids,  are  placed  in  a vessel 
which  is  rotated  at  a high  speed,  the  lighter  liquids  being 
thrown  off  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  where  they  overflow 
and  escape,  or  the  liquids  mingled  with  the  solids  being 
thrown  outward  through  perforations  in  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  The  cream-separator  is  an  example  of  the  first 
and  the  laundry  extractor  an  example  of  the  second 
method.  Machines  which  are  essentially  centrifugal  are 
given  different  names  in  different  trades,  as  centrifugal 
extractor  (or  simply  extractor),  honey-extractor,  cream*- 
separator,  centrifugal  drier,  hydro-extractor , Babcock's 
centrifugal  or  milk-tester.  See  drier,  ★ extractor , -khoney- 
extractor,  irmilk-tester  (with  cut),  and  separator. — Bab- 
cock’S centrifugal.  See  Babcock's  -kmilk-tester. 
centrifugalization  (sen-trif  "u-gal-i-za'shon ), 
n.  [centrifugalize  + -ation.]  The  process  of 
centrifugalizing. 

Our  examinations  were  made  on  very  fresh  organ  juices, 
blood,  etc.,  taken  at  various  stages  of  the  disease,  with 
and  without  centrifugalization,  and  on  specimens  fixed 
and  stained  in  appropriate  ways. 

Science,  March  29,  1901,  p.  513. 

centrifugalize  (sen-trif'u-gal-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  centrifugalized,  ppr.  centrifugalizing. 
[centrifugal  + -ize.]  To  subject  to  centrifugal 
action  ; cause  the  separation  of  two  liquids,  or 
of  solids  suspended  in  a fluid,  by  rapid  rotation 
in  a centrifugal  machine.  See  * centrifugal , n.,  3. 

He  also  centrifugalized  dogs  and  rabbits.  When  the 
feet  were  directed  outwards  the  rabbits  died  in  6-15 
minutes,  and  dogs  in  10-15  minutes.  When  the  head  was 
placed  outwards  death  took  place  after  a period  more  than 
twice  as  long. 

Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  ser.  B,  1900,  p.  76. 

centrifugate  (sen-trif'u-gat),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
centrifugated,  ppr.  centrifugating,  [centrifuge 
+ -ate2.]  I.  trans.  To  drive  from  the  center 
or  from  the  circumference ; specifically,  to  ex- 
pose to  centrifugal  action  in  a centrifuge. 

The  fluid  should  be  centrifugated,  the  sediment  spread 
on  cover  slips.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  564. 

II.  intrans.  To  fly  off  from  the  center;  scat- 
ter or  disperse  in  all  directions.  Mrs.  Whitney, 
Sights  and  Insights,  vii. 

centrifugation 

(sen  - trif  ' u - ga'- 
shgn),  n.  The 
driving  of  any- 
thing from  the 
center  or  circum- 
ference ; specifi- 
cally, the  separa- 
tion of  two  im- 
miscible liquids  of 
different  densities, 
or  of  suspended 
solid  particles 
from  a liquid,  by 
the  use  of  a cen- 
trifuge or  centrifu- 
gal machine. 


Centrifuge  for  the  sedimentation  of 
urine,  blood,  and  other  animal  fluids: 
a,  a,  tubes  holding  the  fluid  to  be  ex- 
amined; b,  b,  position  of  the  tubes 
when  the  machine  is  in  action. 


An  hour  later  the 
mixture  was  expressed, 
30  cm.  of  this  quantity 
taken,  the  solid  par- 
ticles separated  by 
centrifugation  and  the 


centrifugation 

amount,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  solid  and  liquid  parts 
determined  by  Kjeldahl’s  method, 

Phil.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  31,  1903,  p.  201. 

centrifuge  (sen'tri-fuj),  re.  [NL.  centrifugus, 
adj. : see  centrifugal .]  A centrifugal  machine ; 
specifically,  a form  of  centrifugal  machine  em- 
ployed to  separate  the  solid  particles  suspended 
in  a fluid,  such  as  the  blood  or  urine, 
centrifuge  (sen'tri-fuj),  V.  t.\  pret.  and  pp. 
centrifuged,  ppr.  centrifuging.  To  submit  to 
very  rapid  rotatory  motion  in  a centrifuge  or 


Just  as  in  the  case  of  an  irregular  solid  body,  we  are 
driven  to  pick  out  points  at  which  we  can  consider  the 
whole  mass  to  be  located  without  altering  the  result  un- 
der discussion.  This  is  the  centroid  theory  of  the  auditory 
and  motor  nature  of  speech  that  corresponds  to  the  cen- 
troid theory  of  the  course  of  thought. 

Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  448. 
Centroid  of  a coil,  the  curve  formed  by  the  axis  of  any 
closed  coil,  such  as  a coil  wound  upon  a ring  where  the 
axis  is  a closed  curve. 

centroidal  (sen-troi'dal),  a.  [ centroid  + -ah] 

- , ...  » u,  or  of  the  nature  of  a centroid. 

centrifugal  machine  in  order  to  separate  sus-  Lc£  ’1X-  l0- 

pended  solid  particles  from  a liquid,  or  two  c®ntr°lecithal,  a.  2 In  emhryol.,  noting  that 
immiscible  liquids  of  different  densities  from  type  °leavage  m which  the  dividing  nuclei 
one  another.  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  ovum,  leaving  the 

R . . , , . ...  , yolk  in  the  center..  This  form  of  cleavage  is 

ob&Ty^  the  insects tiU  °f  Arthr0P0da>  ^P^ially  of 

heated,  l.  e.  in  the  natural  condition,  (6)  heated  to  60"-  lufc,1u  seers. 

to  fifteen  minutes,  it  is  found  that,  under  Lentrolepidaceae  (sen''tro-lep-i-da'sf-e),  n.  pi. 


cephalic 


j>ro  e i-  a.  n,,  , VVllUIHUII,  yj  f llLcll/UU  MJ  DU  — 

65  C.  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  it  is  found  that,  under 
the  same  conditions,  phagocytosis  is  much  more  active  in 
the  presence  of  the  unheated  than  of  the  heated  serum. 

Nature,  Dec.  3,  1903,  p.  111. 

centriole  (sen'tri-ol),  n.  [NL.  centriolum,  dim. 
of  L.  centrum,  center.]  In  cytol.,  a minute 
granule  in  the  center  of  the  astrosphere  of  the 
dividing-cell. 

Centripetal  canals.  See  *canan. 
centripety  (sen-trip'e-ti),re.  [NL.  centripetus, 
centripetal,  + -ipfj  A centripetal  tendency 


[NL.  (Hieronymus,  1873),  < Cent'rolepis  ~ + 
-acea?.]  A family  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
of  the  order  Xyridales,  the  br'istlewort  family, 
typified  by  the  genus  Centrolepis  (which  see). 
It  embraces  6 genera  and  about  38  species,  all  natives  of 
Australasia,  small  herbs  chiefly  growing  in  swamps,  hav- 
ing bristle-shaped  leaves  and  distichous  flower-spikes  or 
heads. 

centrolepidaceous  (sen'tro-lep-i-da'shius),  a. 
Belonging  to  the  plant-family  *Centrolepida- 
cese  (which  see) 


, **•  eentrosphere  containing  the  centrosoine ; b , aster;  c,  spindle* 
“The  GellS")neS  £orming  the  etluatorial  plate.  (From  Wilson's 


or  condition  ; a state  opposed  to  rotular  diffu-  centroplana  (sen-tro-pla'na),  n.  pi.  rNL  < 

sion  rom  a center.  Thi0t0,.n.hn0hoo. .S. V ....'Z..  . 1 . L , > N 


sion  from  a center.  Tlihfterm  has  been  employed  in 
descriptive  paleontology  to  designate  the  absence  of  any 
manifestation,  in  a plane-coiled  ceplialopod  shell,  of  a 
tendency  to  become  evolute  or  to  broadeu  its  umbilicus. 

centroclinal  (sen-tro-kli'nal),  n.  [Gr.  uev- 
rpov,  center,  + k'/Jvuv,  bend','  + -ah]  In  geol., 
a dome ; a quaquaversal ; an  area  with  dips 
radiating  from  it  as  a center  of  uplift, 
centrode  (sen'trod),  n.  [Gr.  Kevrpov,  center, 
+ 666c,  path.]  In  math.,  a locus  of  the  instan- 
taneous center  of  no  velocity,  for  motion  in 
two  dimensions.— Fixed  centrode.  For  motion  in  two 
dimensions,  the  group  of  fixed  lines,  indicating  tile  posi- 
tion  which  each  instantaneous  axis  will  occupy  as  its  turn 
arrives,  constitutes  a cylindrical  locus,  fixed  relatively  to 
the  reference-system.  Its  intersection  with  the  guide- 
plane  is  the  fixed  centrode.— Moving  centrode.  As  mo- 
tion in  two  dimensions  proceeds,  different  lines  in  the 
solid  become  in  turn  the  instantaneous  axis,  each  at  its 
own  epoch.  This  group  of  lines  may  be  determined  in 
advance  as  a cylindrical  locus  moving  with  the  solid.  Its 
intersection  with  the  guide-plane  is  the  moving  centrode. 

centrodesmus  (sen-tro-des'mus),  n. ; pi.  cen- 
trodesmi  (-mi).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kevrpov , center, 

+ denude,  a band.]  In  cytol.,  the  delicate 
bridge  which  connects  two  eentrosomes  or 
centrioles  in  the  cell  and  is  supposed  to  give 
rise  to  the  central  spindle, 
centrodeutoplasm  (sen-tro-du'to-plazm),  n. 
[Gr.  dvrpov,  center,  + i )evr(epog),  second, 
+ 1 rUopa,  anything  formed.]  In  cytol.,  the 
granular  substance  of  the  testis-cells  which 
may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  idio- 
zome.  Erlanger,  1897. 

centrodorsal,  n.  2.  In  paleont.,  a pentagonal 
plate  found  in  many  non-pedunculate  crinoids 
(for  example,  Uintacrinus)  at  the  base  of  the 
cup  and  probably  representing  an  atrophied 
stalk. 

centrogen  (sen'trii-jen).  a.  [Gr.  Kevrpov,  center, 
+ -yevyc,  -produced.]  Proceeding  or  radiating 
from  the  center,  as,  specifically,  the  skeleton 
of  acantharians,  which  radiates  from  the  cen- 
tral capsule. 

centrogenesis  (sen-tro-jen'e-sis),  re.  [Gr.  k(v- 
Tpov,  center,  + yeveeny,  genesis.]  1.  Histor- 
ical progress  or  evolution  through  the  acqui- 
sition and  elaboration  of  axial  or  central  organ- 


Gr.  Kevrpov,  L.  centrum,  center,  + ' planus , 
plane.]  Organisms  that  are  symmetrical  with 
reference  to  a median  plane,  that  is,  that  are 
bilateral.  Haeckel. 

centroplasm  (sen'tro-plazm),  re.  [Gr.  Kevrpov, 
center,  + nlaopa,  anything  formed.]  In  cytol., 
the  substance  of  the  eentrosphere ; the  proto- 
plasm which  forms  the  attraction-sphere  or 
central  portion  of  the  aster, 
centrosoma  (sen-tro-so'ma),  re.;  pi.  centroso- 
ntata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kevrpov,  center,  + 

caya,  body.]  Same  as  *centrosomc. 
centrosome  (sen'tro-som),  n.  [NL.  centro- 
soma, (.  Gr.  Kevrpov,  center,  + Oivua,  body.] 


Centrosome. 

Structure  of  the  centrosome  in  the  polar  asters  of  a gasteropod, 
Diaulula.  Mitotic  figure,  formation  of  the  first  polar  body. 
(MacFarland.)  (From  Wilson’s  “ The  Cell.”) 


In  cytol.,  a body  of  indeterminate  nature  in 
the  center  of  each  astrosphere  of  the  dividing- 
cell.—Cleavage  centrosome,  the  centrosome  of  the 
cleavage  nucleus  or  that  which  forms  the  poles  of  the 
spmdle  for  the  division  of  the  egg  into  the  first  two 
blastomeres.— Sperm  centrosome,  a centrosome  sup- 
hos'.  be  brought  iuto  the  egg  by  the  spermatozoon 

“assumk1  bVnhinS  ” °I  ^n^  £ afpZril 

cal,  differentiated  mass  of  cytoplasm 


type  Ol 

form  assumed  by  plants  and  also  by  some  of 
the  lower  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom  : dis- 
tinguished from  dipleurogenesis  or  bilaterality 
prevailing  in  animals. 

We  may,  therefore,  contrast  these  two  great  lines  of 
ascent,  which,  with  so  many  vicissitudes,  have  come  up 
through  the  ages,  as  Dipleurogenesis  and  Centrogenesis. 

L.  II.  Bailey,  Survival  of  the  Unlike,  p.  17. 

centrogenetic  (sen-tro- je-net'ik),  a.  Origi- 
nated or  developed  on  the  rotate  or  peripheral 
type;  pertaining  to  centrogenesis. 

centrogenic  (sen-tro-jen'ik),  a.  Characterized 
by  centrogenesis : as,  & centrogenic  structure. 

Centrogenys  (sen-troj'e-nis),  re.  [Gr.  Kevrpov, 
center,  + y£TOf,_chin.]  A genus  of  serranoid 
fashes  of  the  Indian  and  western  Pacific  oceans. 


— mass  ol  cytoplasm  sur- 

rounding the  centrosome  and  constituting  a 
Pplf  of  the  karyokinetie  spindle  during  cell- 
division.  Also  called  attraction-sphere. — 2. 
The  central  or  interior  portion  of  the  earth, 
beginning  at  a somewhat  indefinite  depth, 
and  involving  materials  and  pressures  of 
which  we  have  no  actual  experience ; con- 
trasted with  the  successive  outer  shells,  litho- 
sphere, hydrosphere,  and  atmosphere. 

The  Earth  consists  of  three  parts : there  is  the  vast  un- 
known.  interior,  or  “ eentrosphere ,"  concerning  which 
physicists  have  not  come  to  any  unanimous  decision,  some 
saying  that  it  is  throughout  solid  and  rigid,  others  that  it 
is  partly  fluid,  and  others  again  that  it  is  partly  gaseous. 

Oeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  228. 


Cfro*°ldira»/™,!“  kinematics,  same  as  *cen-  centrospore  (sen'tro-spor),  re.  [Gr.  tdvrpov, 
troae.  lieauleaux.  3.  A point  of  emphasis  or  a point,  spine,  + ciropa,  seed.]  In  vhutoneoo  a 

or^nTnyTerifs  'o{  S « sPe,eeh-sou,ndS’  P^t  whose  fruit  is  provided  iith  spines  which 
tributivefy86  impulses.  Also  used  at-  aid  in  dissemination  by  attachment.  F.  E. 

- * Clements. 


centrostomatous  (sen-tro-sto'ma-tus),  a.  [Gr. 

Kevrpov,  center,  + cropa,  mouth.]  Having  the 
mouth  placed  centrally,  as  a starfish, 
centrosymmetrical  (sen'/tro-si-met'ri-kal),  a. 
[Gr . Kevrpov,  center,  +oviiperpm6r,  symmetrical.] 
Having  symmetry  with  respect  to  a point  or 
center : said  of  crystals, 
centrosymmetry  (sen-tro-sim'e-tri),  re.  [Gr. 
Kevrpov,  center,  + mpperpia.  symmetry.]  Sym- 
metry with  respect  to  a point  or  center,  as  in 
most  crystals.  See  * symmetry , 6. 
centroxylic  (sen-trok-sil'ik),  a.  [ centroxyl-y 
+ -ic.J  Relating  to  centroxyly. 
centroxyly  (sen-trok'si-ll),  re.  [Gr.  Kevrpov, 
center,  + fuhiv,  wood.]  In  hot.,  primary  cen- 
trifugal woody  structure.  Van  Tieghem. 
centrum,  re.  3.  In  geol.,  the  focus  or  place  of 
origin  of  an  earthquake, 
centuplicate  (sen-tu'pli-kat),  a.  and  re.  [LL. 
centuplicatus,  pp.  of  centuplicare,  increase  a 
hundredfold,  < centuplex,  a hundredfold.  1 I 
a.  Hundredfold. 

II.  re.  One  of  a hundred  things  which  corre- 
spond in  every  respect  to  one  another, 
centuplication  (sen-tu-pli-ka'shon),  re.  [NL. 
centuplicatio(n-),  < centuplicare , increase  a 
hundredfold:  see  centuplicate.]  The  act  of 
centupling;  reduplication  a hundredfold, 
centuply  (sen-tu'pli),  ado.  A hundredfold. 
century1,  re.  4.  In  hot.,  a set  of  dried  plants 

containing  a hundred  sheets To  score  a cen- 

tury,  m cricket,  to  score  a hundred  runs  or  more  in  a single 
inning. 

The  M.  C.  C.  give  a bat  to  every  amateur  or  professional 
who  scores  a century  for  them.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX  VIL  276. 

c&pe  (sep),  re. ; pi.  ctpes  (sep).  [F  .,  < L.  cepa, 
onion.]  A name  sometimes  given  to  edible 
species  of  Boletus. 

To  this  genus  [Boletus]  belong  the  fungi  known  in  France 
as  ctpes,  under  which  name  they  are  imported  into  this 
country,  but  not  m any  great  quantities. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1897,  p.  465. 

cephaeline  (se-fa/e-lin),  n.  [NL.  Cephaelis , a 
^nus  of  plants,  + -free 2.]  An  alkaloid, 
L14M20NO2,  found  with  emetine  in  ipecacu- 
anha. It  crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt 
at  96-102°  C.  The  salts  are  amorphous. 

” — CeJ>halalgia  periodica,  megrim.— 
Cephalalgia  spasmodlea,  sick-headache. 

cephalanthine  (sef-a-lan'thin),  re.  \_Cephalan- 
th-us  + -ine%.  J A white,  amorphous,  very  bit- 
ter glucoside  found  in  Cephalantlms  occiden- 
180°  C 11  18  ll('xtrorotator-v  au,i  melts  at  about 

cephalanthous  (sef-a-lan'thus),  a.  [Gr.  Keipaly, 
head,  + avdog,  flower.]  In  hot.,  having  the 
flowers  in  heads,  as  composite  plants, 
cephalematocele  (sef-a-le'ma-to-sel),  re.  [Gr. 
Ketpahi/,  head,  + alpa(r-),  blooD,+  tumor.] 
An  effusion  of  blood  between  the  skull  and  the 
scalp ; communication  with  one  of  the  cerebral 
sinuses. 

cephalhydrocele  (sef-al-hi'dro-sel),  ».  [Gr. 
Ketpa'/f,  head,  + vSpoKyXy,  hydrocele.]  A col- 
lection of  serous  fluid  beneath  the  scalp, 
cephalic.  I.  a — Cephalic  eye.  See  ★eyei.— Ceph- 
alic race,  a race  whose  kinship  is  indicated  by  the  form 
of  the  head : as  long,  dolichocephalic,  or  broad,  brachy- 
cephalic.  Negroes  are  long-heads  ; Mongolians,  broad- 
heads  ; the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic  whites  of  Europe 
111  general  long-heads;  the  Alpine  whites,  in  general 
broad-heads.  See  *ethnic  race,  ^glottic  race,  and  Achro- 
matic race.  Gtddings,  Inductive Sociol.,  p.  53.— Cephalic 
slits,  a peculiar  pair  of  organs,  of  unknown  function, 
found  on  most  nemerteans.  They  usually  have  the  form 


cephalic 

of  lateral  furrows  or  pits  situated  on  the  head  and  in 
close  connection  with  the  brain. 

II.  n.  2.  In  phonetics,  a so-called  ‘head’  or 
‘cerebral’  sound.  Whitney,  Sansk.  Gram.,  § 45. 
cephalin  (sef'a-lin),  n.  [Gr.  nnpaAi/,  head,  + 
-in2.]  One  of  a group  of  organic  phosphorized 
bodies  obtained  by  Thudichum  from  brain 
tissue. 

Cephalina  (sef-a-li'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KS<j>aXrj,  head,  +-  ina 2.]  A group  of  Gregarinida, 
consisting  of  Eugregarinse,  which  always  pos- 
sess an  epimerite  either  as  a transitory  or  as  a 
permanent  portion  of  the  body.  The  body  is 
divided  typically  by  a septum  into  protomerite 
and  deutomerit-e,  but  it  may  be  non-septate. 
The  group  includes  forms  which  are  chiefly 
parasites  of  Arthroppda. 

cephalism  (sef'a-lizm),  n.  [Gr.  etpa'/f,  head, 
+ - ism .]  In  anthrop.,  characterization  by  the 
form  of  the  head,  particularly  by  the  cephalic 
index. 

cephalium  (se-fal'i-um),  n.\  pi.  cephalia  ( a). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  aeipd'Aiov,  dim.  of  Ke<f>aAij,  head.] 
The  woody  enlargement  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem  of  some  Cactacese,  from  which  the  flowers 
are  developed. 

capitalization,  n.  2.  A supposed  tendency  to 
a gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain  cor- 
relative with  cultural  development.  Amer.  An- 
thropologist, N.  S.,  I.,  410. 
cephalo-auricular  (sef "a-16-a-rik'u-lar),  a. 
Relating  to  the  skull  and  the  external  ear. — 
Cephalo-auricular  angle,  the  angle  which  the  plane  of 
the  auricle  makes  with  the  side  of  the  head, 
cephalocathartic  (sef//a-lo-ka-thar'tik),  a.  and 
n.  [Gr.  KEtyakr],  head,  + Kadaprucog,  purging:  see 
cathartic.']  I.  a . Occasioning  discharges  from 
the  nose;  errhine. 

II.  n.  A remedy  which  promotes  the  dis- 
charge of  watery  mucus  from  the  nose, 
cephalocentesis  (sef//a-lo-sen-te/sis),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  KE<paXyf  head,  + newr/aig,  puncture.]  Punc- 
ture of  the  skull  to  give  exit  to  accumulated 
fluid. 

Cephalocereus  (seFa-lo-se're-us),  n.  [NL. 
(Pfeiffer,  1838),  < Gr.  KetyaXy,  head,  + cereus.] 
A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Cactacese , 
closely  allied  to  Cereus.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
globular  or  cylindrical  enlargement,  together  with  the 
presence  of  copious  hairs  or  bristles  in  the  fruiting  area. 
They  are  all  Mexican.  C.  senilis  is  the  familiar  old-man 
cactus,  so  named  from  the  white  liair-like  covering, 
cephalocyst  (sef  'a-lo-sist),  71.  [Gr.  keQclXt/, 
head,  4-  k bang,  bag  (cyst).]  A cestoid  worm. 
Cephalodiscus  (sef'a-lo-dis'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KE<pa'M],  head,  + dianog,  disk.]  A remarka- 
ble colonial  deep-sea  animal  associated  by  some 
with  Balanoglossus  and  Rhabdopleura  in  the 
class  Adelo- 
cliorda.  It  re- 
sembles Balano- 
glossus in  having 
the  three  regions 
of  the  body  (pro- 
boscis, collar,  and 
trunk),  and  in  the 
presence  of  a struc- 
ture resembling  a 
notochord  with  the 
same  relations  to 
the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  in  Balano- 
glossus. It  differs 
from  the  latter  in 
having  the  alimen- 
tary canal  so  bent 
upon  itself  that 
mouth  and  anus 
are  in  close  prox- 
imity, in  having 
tentacles  on  the 
collar,  in  the  small 
size  of  the  probos- 
cis, and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  only  one 
pair  of  openings  that  can  be  regarded  as  gill-slits.  The 
individuals  in  the  colony  are  not  in  organic  connection  but 
are  surrounded  by  a common  gelatinous  sheath, 
cephalofacial  (sef"a-lo-fa'shal),  a.  [Gr.  k eipaAy, 
head,  + L.  facies,  face,  + -of1.]  Pertaining  to 
the  head  or,  more  particularly,  the  cranium  and 
the  face — Cephalofacial  Index,  the  ratio  of  the 
capacity  of  the  skull  to  that  of  the  orbits,  nasal  tossse, 
and  accessory  sinuses. 

cephalogaster  (sef,/a-lo-gas'ter),  n.  [Gr. 
k eQayi/,  head,  + yaaryp,  belly.]  A sac-like  ex- 
pansion of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  females 
of  many  parasitic  isopod  crustaceans,  as  Por- 
tunion  msenadis,  in  which  the  inner  wall  pro- 
jects into  the  lumen  in  the  shape  of  numerous 
long  processes  covered  with  chitinous  intima. 
In  this  region  the  absorption  of  food  takes 
place. 

cephalogram  (sef'a-lo-gram),  n.  [Gr.  repa'Af, 
head,  4-  ypapp.ii,  a line.]  In  anthrop.,  an  out- 
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cephalograph  (sef'a-lo-graf), 
the  head,  + ypatyuv,  write.] 


ceratinize 

line  of  the  head  drawn  by  means  of  the  cepha-  Cepheid  (se-fe'id),  a.  and  n.  [L.  Cepheus, 
lograph.  Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.-March,  < Gr.  Kyipeiig,  Cepheus,  a mythical  king,  whose 
1902,  p.  153.  name  was  given  to  a constellation,  + -id2.] 

n.  [Gr.  neipaAi/,  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  star  S 
In  anthrop.,  an  Cephei.—  Cepheid  star,  one  of  a class  of  variable  stars 
of  punctual  periodicity  which  in  the  character  of  their 
variation  resemble  8 Cephei. 

II.  n.  A variable  star  of  the  type  of  S Ce- 
phei. 

cepotaph  (sep'o-taf),  n.  [Gr.  syirog,  garden, 
+ Tatpog,  tomb.]  A cinerary  urn  deposited  in 
a garden.  £.  Maitland. 

ceppo  (chep'po),  n.  [It.,  a stump,  block,  < L. 
cippus,  a stump.]  The  cemented  fluvioglacial 
gravels  of  northern  Italy. 

The  presence  however  of  the  highly  denuded  ‘ ceppo 
underlying  the  great  terminal  moraines  of  Ivitea,  Como, 
etc.,  shows  that  these  latter  cannot  be  the  product  of  the 
second  and  greatest  extension  of  the  alpine  glaciers. 

J.  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  562. 

ceptor  (sep'tor),  n.  [L.  -ceptor  in  acceptor, 
receptor,  etc.,  a form,  in  comp.,  of  captor,  taker: 
see  captor .]  Same  as  *haptine. 

. , . , . , . „ Cera  alba,  white  or  bleached  wax.— Cera  flava,  yellow 

instrument  designed  tor  drawing  outlines  of  wax. 

the  head,  particularly  the  horizontal  contour  ceradia  (se-ra/di-a),n.  [NL. Ceradia  (see  def.).] 
of  the  head.  A yellow  oleoresin  obtained  from  Ceradia 

cephalohemometer  (sef^a-lo-he-morn'e-ter),  furcata. 

n.  [Gr.  Ke<j>aA?i,  head,  + al pa,  blood,  + pkrpov,  ceradin  (ser'a-din),  n.  [ Ceradia  + -in2.]  An 


measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  blood- 
pressure  in  the  head. 

cephalolateral  (seD'a-lo-lat’e-ral),  a.  [Gr. 
seipa'A)/,  head,  + L.  lateralis,  of  the  side : see 
lateral.]  Toward  the  head  and  to  the  side. 

cephalomancy  (sef ' a-lo-man  - si),  n.  [Gr. 
KupaAij,  head,  + pavrcia,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  a head. 
omancy. 


amber-colored  oleoresin  obtained  from  Ceradia 
furcata.  It  has  the  odor  of  elemi. 
ceragate  (ser'a-gat),  n.  [L.  cera,  wax,  + E. 
agate2.  The  normal  form  would  be  *cerach- 
ate.]  A yellow  variety  of  carnelian : generally 
produced  artificially  by  impregnating  or  dyeing 
chalcedony  with  a chromium  solution. 

See  also  +cephalon-  ceraginous  (se-ra'ji-nus),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
cerago  or  bee-bread. 


cephalomere  (sef'a-16-mer),  n.  [Gr.  neQaAy,  ceral,  a.  2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  wax. 
head,  + .uepog,  part.]  One  of  the  segments  of  ceram.  An  abbreviation  of  ceramics. 
the  head  region  of  arthropods.  ceramiaceous  (se-ra-mi-a ' shius),  a.  Of  or 

cephalon  (sef'a-lon),  n.  [Gr.  K&paAh,  head,  pertaining  to  the  Ceramiacese. 

Cf.  encephalon .]  The  head  region;  the  ceph-  Ceramic  photography.  See  hphotoceramics.  — Cer- 
alic  region  ; specifically,  (a)  In  the  Trilohita,  amic  stone,  a trade-name  for  a building-material  made 
+l...  +1, 1,  , i ...  . J.  from  broken  glass  ground  to  powder,  devitrifled,  and  in 

the  cephalic  shield  together  with  that  part  of  a second  furnace  softened  by  heat  and  pressed  into  any 

the  animal  which  it  covers,  (o)  The  anterior  desired  form. 

portion  of  the  body  of  certain  crustaceans,  as  cerasin1,  n.  2.  A name  of  two  coal-tar  colors, 
the  Malacostraca.  C.  Spence  Bate.  otherwise  known  as  fast  red  A and  Bordeaux 

ceph  alone  (sef’a-lon),  n.  [Gr.  netpa'Af,  head,  B.  — Cerasin  orange.  See  -korangei. — Cerasin  red. 


-f  -one.  ] in  anthrop.,  a skull  or  head  of  un- 
usually large  capacity,  hut  without  pathologi- 
cal characteristics ; also,  a person  having  a 
head  or  skull  of  unusually  large  capacity, 
cephalonoid  (sef’a-lo-noid),  a.  [ cephalone  + 
-oid.]  In  anthrop.,  similar  to  a cephalone,  or 
a healthy  skull  of  extraordinary  size, 
cephalonomancy  (sef-a-lon’o-man-si),  n.  [Gr. 
KepaAfj,  head,  + dvog,  ass,  4-  pavreia,  divination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  an  ass’s  head, 
cephalopathy  (sef-a-lop’a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  ne 
head,  + -izaOua,  < irdOog,  disease.]  Disease  of 
the  head,  especially  of  the  brain, 
cephalophyma  (ser’a-lo-ti'ma),  n. ; pi.  cepha- 
lophymata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  netpaA/j,  head, 

+ <pvpa,  a tumor.]  A tumor  of  the  head, 
cephalopodal  (sef-a-lop’o-dal),  a.  [ Cephalopo- 
da + -al1.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Cephalopoda. 

Cephalorachidian  fluid.  Same  as  cerebrospi- 
nal fluid. 

(sef’a-lo-som),  ».  [Gr.  KetbaAr/, 
body'.'] 


cephalosome 

head,  + aopa, 
region. 

cephalostyle 


Cephalodiscus.  Entire  zooid.  (From 
Parker  and  Haswell's  "Zoology,’’  after 
McIntosh.) 


See  kred . l 

cerasin2  (ser’a-sin),  n.  [Appar.  based  on 
cer(ebrin)  1]  A compound,  C70H  138012-^2!  ob- 
tained in  small  amounts  by  warming  cows’ 
brains  with  a solution  of  barium  hydroxid.  It 
is  neutral  and  resembles  cerebrin  in  its  prop- 
erties. 

cerasinose  (ser’a-sin-os),  n.  [cerasine  + -ose.] 
A sugar,  C5H10O5  (?),  formed  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids  on  cherry  gum.  It  is  crystal- 
line. very  hydroscopic,  and  reduces  Fehling’s 
solution. 

cerat.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  ceratum,  (oint- 
ment). 

Cerate1,  Blistering  cerate,  a mixture  of  sperma- 
ceti cerate  and  cantharides.— Goulard’S  cerate,  cerate 
containing  subacetate  of  lead. — Hufeland’s  cerate, 
cerate  containing  oxhl  of  zinc.—  Spermaceti  cerate,  a 
mixture  of  spermaceti,  olive-oil,  and  white  wax. 

ceratectomy  (ser-a-tek’to-mi),  n.  [Also  kera- 
tectomy tand  kerectomy)  ; < Gr.  nkpag  (nepar-), 
horn  (ypy v nepaToeidyg,  the  cornea),  + Uropy, 

__  __  _ excision.]  Excision  of  the  cornea. 

In  arthropods' theliead  cerated,  a.  2.  In  ornith.,  same  as  cerateK 

ceratenchyma  (ser-a-teng’ki-ma),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  sepag  (xepar-),  horn,  + iy\vpa,  infusion.]  In 
hot.,  the  tissue  which  consists  of  effete  sieve- 
tubes  and  has  a horny  texture. 

Ceraterpetum  (ser-a-ter’pe-tum),  n.  [Gr.  nepag 
( nepar -),  horn,  + ep-Kerov,  a reptile.]  A genus 
of  extinct  microsaurian  amphibians  with  a 
pair  of  large  backward-pointing  horns  attached 
to  the  posterior  cranial  bones.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  coal-measures  of  Ireland  and 
Ohio. 


(sePa-lo-stll),  n.  [Gr.  se<paAr], 
head,  + orvAog,  pillar.’]  The  anterior  or  cra- 
nial end  of  a notochord. 

Cephalotaceae  (sef-a-lo-ta’se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1835),  < Ceph'alotus' + -acese.]  A fam- 
ily of  dicotyledonous  archichlamydeous  plants 
of  the  order  Rosales,  found  in  the  swamps 
of  King  George  Sound  in  western  Australia. 
It  contains  the  monotypic  genus  Cephalotus.  This 
anomalous  plant  was  regarded  by  Lindley  as  related  to 


the  pitcher-plants  on  account  of  the  sac-like  radical  ceratiasis  (ser-a-tl’a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  also  kera- 
leaves.  Later  authors  placed  it  in  the  Saxifragace u i { G ^ u(paT-),  horn,  + -lasts.]  A 
Engler  restores  it  to  family  rank,  chiefly  on  account  of  . ; . , \ , '■  n , c J 

its  rudimentary  (haplochlamydeous)  flowers.  condition  m which  there  are  a number  of  warts 

cephalotic  (sef-a-lot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  st<pa\y.  head,  of  horny  consistence  on  the  skin. 

+ ovg  ( ur -),  ear.]  In  biol.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  ceratina,  n.  [cap.]  3.  A genus  of  dicotyle- 
exhihiting  the  presence  of  the  ears  on  the  mid-  donous  plants  belonging  to  the  family  Solana- 
dle  line  of  the  head.  cese.  Bee  Solandra. 

Ceratimdae  (ser-a-tm  i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cer- 
Dareste  also  declares  that  the  cephalotic  state  is  simi-  n _l  ~\  'A  fomilv  Af  h>no 

larly  first  indicated  by  a premature  union  of  the  folds  in  atlnf.  \ -Mfe.j  A tamily  Ot  true  Dees, 

the  region  of  the  medulla,  taking  place  before  this  part  CeratiniZatlOIl  (ser  a-tm-l-za  shon),  n.  [Also 

of  the  brain  has  widened  out.  In  this  way  the  auditory  kercitinizcition  / < ceratinize  + -ation.]  The  act 


involutions  are  approximated. 

Bateson , Study  of  Variation,  p.  458. 

cephalotractor  (sef"a-lo-trak'tpr),  n.  [Gr. 
neipaAi),  head,  + NL.  tractor.]  An  obstetrical 
forceps. 


of  becoming  of  horny  hardness, 
ceratinize  (se-rat'i-niz),  ».  i.\  pret.  and  pp. 
cera  tin  ized,  ppr.  ceratinizing . [Also  keratinize; 
< ceratin-ous  + -ize.]  To  become  of  a horny 
hardness. 


ceratinoid 

ceratinoid  (se-rat'i-noid),  a.  [ ceratin  + -oid.) 
Resembling  ceratin  or  horn  in  physical  or 
chemical  structure.  Also  / ceratinoid . 
ceratinose  (ker'a-ti-nos),  n.  [Also  keraMnose ; 
< ceratin  + -osei]  An  albumose  derived  from 
ceratin. 

ceratinous  (ser-at'i-nus),  a.  [Gr.  nxparivog,  of 
horn,  < nepag  (nepar-),  horn.]  Having  a horny 
structure  or  consistency. 

Ceratiomyxa  (se-rat'i-o-mik'sa),  n.  [XL. 
(Scliroter,  1889),  < Gr.  nepdriov,  dim.  of  nlpag, 
horn,  + juifa,  slime.]  A genus  off  myxomyce- 
tous  fungi  having  the  spores  white  or  yellow- 
ish and  developed  on  the  outside  of  the  plas- 
modium.  C.  mucida  occurs  on  logs,  producing 
small  tufted,  branched  white  fructifications. 
Geratiomyxaceae  (se-rat'i-o-mik-sa'se-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Ceratiomyxa  4-  -acese.)  K family 
of  mvxomycetous  fungi  named  from  the  genus 
Ceratiomyxa.  Same  as  Ceratiacese,  which  is 
an  invalid  name. 

ceratitic  (ser-a-tit'ik),  a.  [ ceratite  + -ic.) 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
genus  Ceratites. 

Ceratitida  (ser-a-tit'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  A 
division  of  the  ammonoid  cephalopoda  or  am- 
monites represented  by  the  family  Ceratitidse 
and  genus  Ceratites. 

ceratitis,  n.  Specifically — 2.  An  infectious 
disease  of  the  eyes  of  cattle  and  sheep,  char- 
acterized by  an  intense  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  and  an 
early  opacity  with  later  ulceration  of  the 
cornea. 

In  certain  localities  great  numbers  of  cows  were  found 
dead  or  dying,  all  of  them  exhibiting  symptoms  of  sup- 
purative keratitis  and  conjunctivitis. 

Rep.  Bur.  Animal  Industry , 1901,  p.  29. 

Ceratitis  bullosa,  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  marked 
by  the  formation  of  minute  blisters  which  break  and  re- 
sult in  ulceration.- - Interstitial  ceratitis,  chronic  cor- 
neal inflammation,  with  the  formation  of  opacities  in  the 
substance  of  the  cornea  which  later  usually  disappear 
more  or  less  completely.— Mycotic  ceratitis.  Same 
as  -kceratomycosis. — Oyster-sbuckers’  ceratitis,  acute 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  in  oyster-openers,  caused 
by  wounding  of  the  eye  with  pieces  of  shell. — Paren- 
chymatous ceratitis,  inflammation  of  the  cornea 
marked  by  the  formation  of  opacities  : the  latter  usually 
disappear  as  the  disease,  which  is  exceedingly  slow  in  its 
course,  subsides.— Reapers’  ceratitis,  inflammation  of 
the  cornea  caused  by  the  irritation  of  sharp  spicules  of 
grain  which  wound  the  eyes  of  reapers.  — Vascular 
ceratitis,  inflammation  of  the  cornea  accompanied  by  a 
formation  of  new  blood-vessels  beneath  the  conjunctiva 
and  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  cornea : usually  a precursor 
of  pannus. 

cerato-angioma(ser"a-to-an-ji-6'ma),  n.  [NL., 
also  kerato-angioma.]  Same  as+arigioceratoma. 
Ceratobranchial  of  the  fifth  arch,  one  of  a pair  of 
bones,  usually  bearing  teeth,  situated  just  behind  the 
gill-arches  of  fishes : they  represent  a fifth  arch,  the  infe- 
rior  pharyngeal  arch.  See  phary  ngeal.  Starks,  Synonymy 
of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  519. 

Ceratocampa  (ser-a-to-kam'pa),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  nlpag  ( nepar -),  horn,  + ndpm j,  caterpillar.] 
A genus  of  moths  typical  of  the  family  Cera- 
tocampidse,  formed  by  Harris  to  contain  the 
regal  walnut-moth,  now  known  as  Citheronia 
regalis. 

ceratocampid  (ser-a-to-kam'pid),  n.  One  of 
the  family  Ceratocampklse. 

Ceratocampidse  (ser-a-to-kam'pi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ceratocampa  + -idee.']  A family  of 
American  moths,  containing  only  a few  genera, 
but  very  striking  forms,  like  the  regal  walnut- 
moth,  Citheronia  regalis,  whose  larva  is  known 
as  the  hickory  horned  devil. 
ceratoconus  (ser,/a-to-k6'nus),  n.  [NL.,  also 
keratoconus  ; < Gr.  nlpag  (fa-par-),  horn,  + nwvog, 
cone.]  A form  of  staphyloma  eornete,  of  the 
same  nature  as  buphthalmos,  in  which  the 
bulging  of  the  cornea  has  a conical  shape. 
Also  called  conical  cornea. 
ceratoderma  (ser'a-tp-der'inii),  it.  [NL.,  also 
keratoderma;  < Gr.  nlpag  (nepar-),  horn,  + Slppa, 
skin.]  Disease  of  the  skin  marked  by  horny 
thickening  of  the  epidermis, 
ceratodermia  (ser'a-tp-der'mi-a),  n.  [NL., 
also  keratodermia .]  Same  as  * ceratoderma . 
ceratohyalin  (ser'a-to-hi'a-lin),  n.  [Also  kera- 
toliyalin;  < Gr.  nepag  (ice par-),  horn,  + vaAog, 
glass,  + -iw2.]  A peculiar  substance  which 
forms  the  granules  in  the  stratum  granulosum 
of  the  epidermis. 

ceratohyaline  (ser'a-to-hl'a-lin),  a.  [Also 
ker atohy aline ; < Gr.  nepar  (nepar-),  horn,  4- 
bakog,  glass,  + -ine1.]  Of  glassy  appearance 
and  horny  consistence,  as  the  cells  in  the  stra- 
tum granulosum  of  the  skin, 
ceratoid.  I.  a.  3.  Shaped  like  a horn. 

II.  n.  Same  as  cornea. 


ceratoiditis  (ser'a-toi-dl'tis),  «.  [NL.,  also 
keratoiditts ; < ceratoid  4-  -itis,)  Same  as  cera- 
titis. Lancet,  May  30,  1903,  p.  1515. 
cerato-iridocyclitis(ser'/a-tp-ir//i-do-si-kli'tis), 
it.  [NL.,  also  kerato-iridocyclitis  ; < Gr.  nepa g 
(nepar-),  horn,  4-  Iptg  (iptd-),  iris,  + nvn/jig,  cir- 
cle, 4-  - itis .]  Inflammation  of  the  cornea, 

iris,  and  ciliary  body. 

cerato-iritis  (ser'a-to-i-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  also 
Tcerato-iritis;<  Gr.  nepag  (nepar-),  horn,  4 -ipig,  iris, 
-itis.)  Inflammation  of  both  iris  and  cornea, 
ceratolysis  (ser-a-tol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  also  ker- 
atolysis ; < Gr.  Kepag  (nepar-),  horn,  4-  Aveng, 
loosening.]  1.  Loosening  and  partial  separa- 
tion of  the  epidermis  from  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  skin.  2.  Atrophy  of  the  horny  layer 
of  the  epidermis. 

ceratoma  (ser-a-to'ma),  n. ; pi.  ceratomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  nlpag  (ice par-),  horn,  4- 

-001(1.)  A horny  growth.  Also  spelled  kera- 
toma. 

ceratomalacia  (ser'a-to-ma-la'si-S,),  ».  [NL., 
also  keratomalacia ; K Gr.  Kepag  (nepar-),  horn, 
4-  pa'Aaida,  softness.]  Softening  of  the  cornea, 
ceratomania  (ser'a-to-ma'iii-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kepag  (nepar-),  horn,  4-  pavla,  madness.]  In 
vegetable  teratol.,  the  abnormal  production  of 
horn-like  or  hooded  structures  in  flowers, 
ceratometer  (ser-a-tom'e-ter),  n.  [Also  kera- 
tometer  ; < Gr.  nlpag  (nepar-),  cornea,  4-  perpov, 
measure.]  A device  for  determining  the  ir- 
regularities in  curvature  of  the  cornea,  and 
the  resultant  astigmatism, 
ceratomycosis  (ser'a-to-mi-ko'sis),  n.  [NL., 
also  ker  atomy  cosis ; < Gr.  nepag  (nepar-),  horn, 
4-  pimyg,  fungus,  4-  -osis.]  Inflammation  of 
the  cornea  associated  with  a fungoid  growth. 
Lancet,  July  11,  1903,  p.  101. 
ceratophore  (ser  ' a -to -for),  n.  [Gr.  nepag 
(nepar-),  horn,  4-  -ifxipog,  < iplpetv,  bear.]  An 
organ  or  a region  bearing  cerata,  as  in  certain 
worms. 

ceratophyllaceous  (ser'a-to-fi-la'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  plant-family  Ceratophyllacese  ; 
resembling  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Cera- 
tophyllum. 

ceratophyllin  (ser-a-tof  'i-lin),  n.  [Cera- 
tophyU-um  4-  -in2.]  Same  as  *atraric  acid. 
ceratophyllous,  (ser'a-to-fil'us),  a.  [NL.  cera- 
tophyllus,  < Gr.  nlpag  (nepar-),  horn,  4-  epukknv, 
leaf.]  In  hot.,  horn-leaved  ; having  long,  slen- 
der, pointed  leaves. 

Ceratopogon(ser-a-to-po'gon),  n.  [NL.  (Mei- 
gen,  1803),  < Gr.  nepag  (nepar-),  horn,  4-  ndryuv, 
beard.]  A nota- 
ble genus  of  mid-  . . 

ges,  of  the  family  v'-\  ,,, 

Chironomidse,  fSjrr 

containing  very  r 

minute  species 
which  bite  se- 

verelv.  c.nocimm  \ . 

is  the  punky,  well  Jn  . /\  /\  rat1  NXy-XcN 
known  to  hunters  v/r  ,/  \ ] 

and  fishermen  in  the  / X 

north  woods  of  New  / \ 

England  and  in  Can- 
ada. See  punky.  Ceratopogon  stttli/er,  highly  magnified. 

Ceratops  (ser'a-  iu.  s.  d.  a.) 

tops),  n.  [Gr. 

nepag  (nepar-),  horn,  4-  St/i,  face.]  A genus  of 
dinosaurian  reptiles  from  the  Laramie  Creta- 
ceous beds  of  America.  The  skull  carried  a pair 
of  large  horn-cores  and  the  body  was  covered 
with  dermal  scutes — Ceratops  beds,  in  geol.,  a 
name  given  by  Marsh  to  deposits  of  the  Laramie  Creta- 
ceous in  Wyoming,  because  of  the  abundance  of  the  dino- 
saurian  reptiles  Ceratops  contained  in  them. 

Ceratopsia  (ser  " a-  top'si  -a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  nepag 
(nepar-),  horn,  4-  dipig,  view,  appearance.]  The 
Ceratopsidse  considered  as  a suborder, 
ceratopsid  (ser-a-top'sid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Ceratopsidse. 

II.  One  of  the  Ceratopsidse. 


of  Triceratofis,  a typical  member  of  the  family  Ceratopsidce. 


Ceratostomella 

Ceratopsidse  (ser  - a- top'si-  de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Ceratopsia  4-  -idse.)  In  paleont.,  a family  of 
predentate  Cretaceous  dinosaurs.  They  had  the 
cranium  developed  into  a shield  overhanging  the  neck, 
and  a large  horn  over  each  eye.  There  was  sometimes  a 
small  horn  on  the  nose.  The  family  contains  such  species 
as  Triceratops,  Torosaurus,  and  Agathaumas. 

Ceratopteridacese  (ser'a-top-ter-i-da'se-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  (Underwood,  1900),  < Ceraiopteris 
(Ceratopterid-)  + -acese.)  A family  of  annual 
aquatic  ferns  of  the  order  Filicales. ' It  comprises 
the  genus  Ceratopteris,  which  embraces  a single  species, 
C.  thalictroides,  with  fragile  bi-  or  tripinnate  fronds  of  two 
sorts,  the  sterile  ones,  which  are  floating,  and  the  fertile 
ones,  which  are  reduced  and  have  the  ultimate  divisions 
pod-like,  i.e.,  with  revolute  margins,  and  in  which  the  sori 
are  scattered,  with  a broad  ring. 

Ceratopteris  (ser-a-top'te-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Bron- 
gniart,  1821),  < Gr.  Kepag  (r cepar -),  horn,  + 


Ceratopteris  thalictroides. 

a,  an  entire  plant  showing  habit;  b,  portion  of  a fruiting  branch 
enlarged  to  show  the  sori.  (Drawn  from  Engler  and  Prantl's 
**  Pflanzenfamilien.") 

vrepig , a fern.  The  allusion  is  to  the  antler- 
like appearance  of  the  fertile  fronds.]  A genus 
of  floating  ferns,  constituting  the  family  Cera- 
topteridacese. C.  thalictroides,  the  only  species, 
occurs  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  and  widely  in 
the  tropics. 

cerafcopycnidium  (ser'a- to- pik-nid'i-um),  it.; 
pi.  ceratopycnidia(-st).  [Gr.  nipag  (nepar-),  horn, 
4-  NL. pycnidium.)  A horn-shaped  pyenidium 
such  as  is  produced  by  species  of  Apiosporium. 

Ceratosaurus  (ser'a-to-sa'rus),  n.  [Gr.  nlpag 
(nepar-),  horn,  4-  aavpog,  lizard.]  A genus  of 
dinosaurian  reptiles  of  great  size,  from  the 
Upper  Jurassic  rocks  of  Colorado.  They  were 
characterized  by  a large  skull  with  a median  horn  and 
over-hanging  prefrontals,  very  short  and  small  fore  legs, 
large  hind  legs,  and  extended  tail.  The  animal  had  the 
aspect  of  a kangaroo,  standing  erect  on  its  hind  legs  with 
the  help  of  its  tail.  It  attained  a length  of  20  feet 


Nose-horned  Lizard  (Ceratosaurus). 

After  a restoration  by  Knight. 

ceratoscope  (ser'a-to-skop),  n.  See  *ker oto- 
scope. 

ceratoscopy  (ser  - a - tos  ' ko  - pi),  n.  See  kera- 
toscopy. 

Ceratostomella  (ser"a-tp-sto-mel'a),  n.  [NL. 
(Saccardo,  1879),  < nlpag  (nepar-),  horn,  4- 
arbya,  mouth,  4-  dim.  -ella.)  A genus  of  pyre- 


Ceratostomella 

nomycetous  fungi  having  small  globose,  mostly 
superficial  perithecia  provided  with  slender 
elongate  necks.  The  asci  are  ovoid  and  the  spores  one- 
celled  and  hyaline.  The  name  refers  to  the  resemblance 
of  the  neck  of  the  perithecium  to  a horn.  The  species  are 
saprophytic  on  timber.  C.  pili/era  causes  a blue  color  on 
lumber.  See  irbluing,  4. 

ceratotrich  (se-rat'o-trik),  n.  [NL.  ceratotri- 
chium,  < Gr.  nkpaq  ( nepar -),  horn,  4-  Opif;  ( rpix -), 
hair.J  A horny,  flexible,  fibrous,  unjointed, 
and  usually  unbranched  fin-ray  of  Elasmo- 
branchii  and  Holocephali. 
ceratotrichium  (ser^a-to-trik'i-um),  n. ; pi. 
ceratotrichia  a).  [Nfj.J  Same  as  * ceratotrich. 

In  the  Elasmobranchii  and  Holocephali,  and  probably 
also  in  the  Acanthodii  and  Ichthyotomi,  these  rays 
[dermal  fin- rays]  are  unjointed,  occasionally  branched  and 
composed  of  a fibrous  substance  of  horny  consistence 
without  bone-cells.  When  placoid  scales  are  present, 
they  are  quite  independent  of  the  rays  and  more  super- 
ficial. The  author  calls  these  rays  “ Ceratotrichia.  ” Their 
origin  is  unknown,  but  for  the  present  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  special  developments  of  the  connective  tissue. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  Oct.,  1904,  p.  519. 
ceraunian  (se-ra'ui-an),  a.  Same  as  ceraunic . 
ceraunograph  (se-ra'no-graf),  re  [Gr.  se pawdq, 
thunder,  + ypatjieiv,  write.]  An  instrument  "by 
means  of  which  the  occurrence  of  a thunder- 
storm or  of  lightning  is  chronographically 
recorded. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1901-02  of  St.  Ignatius  Col- 
lege, Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Reverend  F.  L.  Odenbaeh  pub- 
lishes an  appendix  on  the  work  of  his  meteorological 
observatory  during  the  past  year.  This  begins  with  an 
.account  of  his  new  lightning  recorder,  or  ceraunograph. 

■ . . The  various  parts  of  the  instrument  were  a relay, 
a telegraph  sounder,  a coherer,  choking  coil,  two  bat- 
teries, a recording  drum,  or  chronograph,  a copper  col- 
lector on  the  roof  of  the  college,  and  a copper  wire  lead- 
ing from  it  down  to  the  instrument  in  the  observatory. 

<7.  S.  Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  June,  1902,  p.  313. 

ceraunopliobia  (se-ra-no-fo'bi-S),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ucpavvdq,  thunder,  +‘  -5>o/3i'a,"<  tj>o/3eiv,  fear.] 
A morbid  fear  of  thunder-storms, 
ceraunoscopy  (se-rfl-nos'ko-pi),  n.  [Gr.  tcepav- 
momiria,  < utpawoq,  thunder,  + asomlv,  view.] 
Divination  by  observation  of  lightning. 
Cerberic  (ser'be-rik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cerberus;  resembling  or  befitting  Cerberus, 
cerbiretin  (ser-bi-re'tin),  n.  [ cerberin .]  An 
amorphous  citron-yellow  compound  formed  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  cerberin. 
cercarial  (ser-ka'ri-al),  a.  [ cercaria  4-  -all.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a cercaria  or  larval  distome. 
cercocystis  (ser-ko-sis'tis),  n.  [Gr.  Kspxoq,  tail, 
+ uvonq,  bladder  (cyst).]  A tailed  cysticer- 
coid. 

cercopid  (ser'ko-pid),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  homopterous  family  Cercopidse. 
cercopod  (ser'ko-pod),  n.  [Gr.  k eprnq,  a tail, 
+ xobq  (wod-),  a foot.]  In  the  phyllocarid  and 
allied  forms  of  Crustacea,  one  of  the  two  caudal 
spines  adjoining  and  articulated  to  the  ter- 
minal segment  or  telson. 

Cercosporella  (ser'ko-spo-rel'a),  n.  [NL. 
(Saccardo),  < Gr.  ntpsoq,  tail,  +’  ciropa,  seed 
(spore),  + dim.  - ella .]  A genus  of  para- 
sitic hyphomycetous  fungi  having  simple  or 
branched  hyaline  fertile  hyphee  and  elongate 
manv-celled  hyaline  conidia.  C.persica attacks 
peach-leaves.  See  frosty  *mildew. 
cerealism  (se're-al-izm),  re.  [ cereal  + -ism.] 
The  practice  of  eating  nothing  or  little  but 
cereals. 

cerealist  (se're-al-ist),  re.  [ cereal  + -ist.]  One 
who  makes  a special  study  of  cereals ; a bota- 
nist or  agriculturist  who  is  versed  or  engaged 
in  the  production  of  edible  grains:  as,  A.  B., 
cerealist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

cerealose  (se're-a-los),  re.  [cereal  + -ose.]  A 
mixture  of  dextrin,  maltose,  and  glucose 
formed  by  the  action  of  glucose  on  starch, 
cereal-rust  (se're-al-rust"),  re.  Any  one  of  the 
species  or  varieties  of  rust  which  attack  the 
cereals,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  etc.,  especially  Puc- 
cinia  araminis  and  its  varieties. 

Cerebellar  gait,  an  irregular  gait  associated  with  disease 
of  the  cerebellum. 

cerebellic  (ser'-e-bel'ik),  a.  Same  as  cere- 
bellar. 

cerebellifugal  (ser'e-be-lif'u-gal),  a.  [L.  cere- 
bellum, cerebellum,  + fugere,  flee,  + -al.] 
Moving  in  a direction  away  from  the  cere- 
bellum. 

cerebellipetal  (ser"e-be-lip'e-tal),  a.  [L. 
cerebellum,  cerebellum,  + petere,  seek,  -I-  -al.] 
Moving  in  a direction  toward  the  cerebellum, 
cerebellopontile  (ser-e-bel-6-pon'til),  a.  [L. 
cerebellum,  cerebellum,'-!-  pons (pont-),  bridge, 

+ -ile.]  Relating  to  the  cerebellum  and  the 
pons  Varolii. 


The  occurrence  of  a tumor  in  the  cerebellopontile  angle 
in  many  of  these  cases  of  sarcomatosis  was  mentioned, 
and  the  question  of  operation  was  raised. 

Med.  Record,  July  II,  1903,  p.  77. 
Cerebral  apophysis,  diabetes,  flexure,  meningitis. 
See  -kapophysis,  etc. — Cerebral  neurasthenia.  Same 
as  cerebrasthenia. — Cerebral  organ,  one  of  the  sense- 
organs  in  nemerteans  and  gephyreans.  It  is  a ciliate 
neuroglandular  pit  found  at  the  side  of  the  head,  in  close 
relation  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  brain.— Cerebral  pneu- 
monia, sinuses.  See  kpneumonia  and  ksinus. — Cere- 
bral trigone.  Same  as . fornix  cerebri. 

cerebralgia  (ser-e-bral'ji-a),  re.  [NL.,  < L. 
cerebrum,  brain,  + Gr.  aXyoq,  ache.]  Severe 
and  deep-seated  headache, 
cerebrational  (ser-e-bra'shon-al),  a.  [cere- 
bration + -al1.]  Relating  to  cerebration  or 
brain-action. 

cerebrationist  (ser-f-bra'shon-ist),  re.  [cere- 
bration + -ist.]  One  of  a former  school  of 
philosophers  who,  at  a time  when  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain  was  but  little  known,  held  that 
the  brain  is  the  seat  of  all  mental  processes. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  300. 
cerebriform  cancer.  See  * cancer. 
cerebrifugal  (ser-e-brif'u-gal),  a.  [L.  cere- 
brum, brain,  + fugere,  flee','  + -al]  Passing 
from  the  brain : said  of  nervous  impulses  and 
nerve-fibers. 

cerebripetal  (ser-e-brip'e-tal),  a.  [L.  cere- 
brum, brain,  + petere,  seek, "+  -aP.]  Passing 
toward  the  brain : said  of  nervous  impulses 
and  nerve-fibers. 

cerebrobuccal  (ser^e-bro-rbuk'al),  a.  [L.  cere- 
brum, brain,  + buccd,  mouth,  +’  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  cerebral  and  the  buccal  ganglia : 
as,  the  cerebrobuccal  connective  in  mollusks. 
Parker  and  Haswell,  Text-book  of  Zoo].,  I.  679. 
cerebrology  (ser-e-brol'o-ji),  re.  [L.  cerebrum, 
brain,  + Gr.  -faryta,  < Xkyecv,  speak.]  The  sci- 
ence of  the  brain  in  its  anatomical,  functional, 
and  pathological  relations, 
cerebromalacia  (ser'!e-bro-ma-la,si-a),  re. 
[NL.,  < L.  cerebrum,  brain,  + ' palanta','  soft- 
ness, < paXasbq,  soft.]  Same  as  softening  of 
the  brain. 

cerebromeningeal  (ser/''e-bro-me-nin,je-al),  a. 
[L.  cerebrum,  brain,  + Gr.  yyviyt;,  membrane, 
+ -e-al.]  Relating  to  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes. Med.  Record,  Feb.  7,  1903,  p.  226. 
cerebromeningitis  (ser,/e-bro-men-in-ji'tis),  re. 
[NL.,  < Ij.  cerebrum,  brain,  + NL.  meningitis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
cerebrometer  (ser-f-brom'e-tfer),  re.  [L.  cere- 
brum, brain,  + Gr.  phpov ( measure.]  A device 
for  recording  variations  in  the  volume  of  the 
brain  under  special  conditions, 
cerebropleural  (ser"e-bro-plo'ral),  a.  [L. 
cerebrum,  brain,  + NL.  pleura  + -al.]  A term 
applied  to  the  ganglion  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  cerebral  and  the  pleural  ganglia  in  cer- 
tain lamellibranch  mollusks. 

The  supra-oesophageal  ganglion  of  Anodonta  is  usually 
regarded  as  representing  both  the  cerebral  and  pleural 
ganglia,  and  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  “ cerebro- 
pleural."  Nature,  Oct  29,  1903,  p.  623. 

cerebropsychic  (ser'e-bro-si'kik),  a.  [L.  cere- 
bruin,  brain,  + ipvx’l,'  mind.]  Relating  to  the 
brain  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  together  with 
its  functions  as  such. 

Victims  of  spinal  injury  concussion  and  cerebro-psychic 
shock.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  21. 

cerebroscopy  (ser-e-bros'ko-pi),  re.  [L.  cere- 
brum, brain,  + Gr.  -asonta,  (.  ouoireiv,  view.] 
Examination  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  data  concerning  the  cir- 
culation of  blood  in  the  brain. 
cerebrose2  (ser'e-bros),  re.  [L.  cerebrum  + 
-ose.]  A variety  of  sugar,  isomeric  with  glu- 
cose, found  in  brain-tissue, 
cerebroside  (ser'e-bro-sid),  re.  [cerebrose  + 
-ide l.J  One  of  a group  of  decomposition-pro- 
ducts of  protagon,  of  the  type  of  cerebrin. 
cerebrospinant  (ser,/e-bro-spi'nant),  re.  [Cere- 
brospinal) + -ant.]  A therapeutic  agent 
which  acts  upon  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord, 
cerebrosuria  (ser//e-bro-su/ri-ii),  re.  [NL.,  < 
cerebrose  -f  Gr.  ovpor,  urine.]  A form  of  dia- 
betes in  which  the  urine  contains  cerebrose. 
Cerebrum  abdominale,  the  abdominal  brain  or  solar 
plexus. 

ceremonial.  I.  a. — Ceremonial  stone,  in  archseol., 
a somewhat  indefinite  term  applied  to  any  one  of  a large 
class  of  variously  shaped  stone  implements,  many  of  which 
are  finely  finished  and  show  great  care  in  their  manufac- 
ture. They  have  been  variously  classified  and  subdivided, 
but  their  use  is  almost  entirely  conjectural. 

The  so-called  ceremonial  stones  are  variously  subdivided 
and  named  by  different  writers.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  devoted  to  religious,  superstitious,  medical, 
emblematic,  or  ceremonial  purposes;  to  be  badges  of 
authority,  insignia  of  rank,  tokens  of  valorous  deeds,  or 


cerosiline 

perhaps  some  sort  of  heraldic  device ; in  short,  the  uses 
to  which  they  might,  in  their  different  forms,  be  assigned, 
are  limited  only  by  the  imagination. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1892,  p.  115. 

II.  re.  3.  A prehistoric  stone  implement 
supposed  to  have  been  used  for  ceremonial 
purposes. 

He  [Mr.  Moorehead]  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
an  archeological  nomenclature  for  the  various  ‘ unknown 
forms’  in  slate  and  granite  which  have  hitherto  been 
called  ‘ ceremonials'  — a meaningless  term  in  tile  opinion 
of  the  author.  Science , Jan.  24,  1902,  p.  124. 

ceremonialist  (ser-e-mo'ni-al-ist),  re.  [cere- 
monial + -tsf.]  One  who  favors  or  is  given  to 
ceremonial  observances  in  religion;  one  who 
lays  stress  on  external  forms  in  religious  wor- 
ship ; a ritualist. 

ceremonialize  (ser-e-mo'ni-al-iz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  ceremonialized,  ppr.  ceremomalizing. 
[ ceremonial  + -ize.]  To  make  ceremonial  or 
ritualistic. 

ceremony,  «.— To  stand  upon  ceremony,  to  be 

punctilious  or  insistent  on  tile  due  observance  of  polite 
usages,  or  formalities. 

You  know  I never  stand  upon  ceremony  with  such  peo- 
ple. Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  viii. 

cerer  (ser'er),  re.  [cere,  v.,  + -er1.]  One  who 
ceres  a corpse,  or  wraps  it  in  cerecloth, 
cerevisial  (ser-e-vis'i-al),  a.  See  *cervisial. 
ceria3  (se'ri-a),  re.  [NL.  ceria,  < cerium  (which 
see).]  Cerium  oxid:  used  in  small  proportion, 
with  thoria  or  thorium  oxid,  in  the  mantles  of 
Welshach  incandescent  gas-lamps, 
cerianthid  (ser-i-an'thid),  re.  One  of  the  Cer- 
ianthidse,  as  the  vestlet. 

Cerianthidea  (se"ri-an-thid'e-a),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
< L.  cera  (Gr.  stjpoq),  wax,  +'  Gr.  avBoq,  flower, 
+ -id-ea.]  An  order  of  Zoantharia.  It  consists 
of  solitary  forms  which  retain  the  primitive  bilateral 
symmetry  of  the  zooid,  without  a skeleton,  and  with 
numerous  mesenteries  which  are  arranged  symmetrically 
in  pairs  and  devoid  of  muscle-banners. 
ceric2  (ser'ik),  a.  [L.  cera , wax,  + 4c.'}  De- 
rived from  wax. — Ceric  acid,  an  amorphous  acid, 
c42H680i3,  formed  by  tile  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cerin. 

cerigerous  (se-rij'e-rus),  a.  [L.  cera,  wax,  + 
gerere,  bear.]  1.  Producing  wax. — 2.  In 
ornith.,  having  a cere:  same  as  cerate. 
cerilla(tha-rel'ya),  re.  [Sp.,  < L.  cera,  wax:  see 
cere.]  A match ; a wax  taper.  [Spanish 
America.] 

cerinin  (ser'i-nin),  re.  [Gr.  uypivog,  < Kypoq, 
wax,  + -in 2.]  A wax-like  or  fat-like  substance 
obtained  from  the  lignite  of  Gerstewitz  near 
Merseburg  in  Germany, 
cermatiid  (ser-mat'i-id),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  myriopod  family  Cer- 
matiidse. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Cermatiidse. 
cern2  (sern),  v.  i.  [L.  cernere,  decide,  judge : 
see  concern,  decern,  discern,  etc.]  To  elect 
and  make  known  an  intention  to  enter  upon 
an  inheritance  : a modern  term  used  in  refer- 
ence to  Roman  law. 

cernier  (ser-nya'),  re.  [F.,  connected  with  Sp. 
cherna.]  The  stone-bass, 
cerniture  (ser'ni-tur),  re.  [Irreg.  cern,  v.,  + 
-iture.  The  right  word  would  be  cretion,  < L. 
cretio(n-).]  The  act  of  formally  resolving  to 
enter  upon  an  inheritance : a modern  term 
used  in  reference  to  Roman  law. 
cerografy,  re.  A simplified  spelling  of  cerog- 
rapliy. 

cerolin  (ser'o-lin),  re.  [Gr.  sr/pi Sf,  wax,  + -ol 
+ -ire2.]  A fatty  substance  found  in  yeast. 
It  has  laxative  properties, 
ceroline  (ser'o-lin),  re.  [Prob.  < L.  cera,  wax, 
+ ol(eum),  oil,  + -free2.  The  allusion  would 
be  to  the  waxy  or  oily  character  of  these 
plants  which  prevents  water  from  adhering  to 
their  leaves.]  Either  of  the  two  American 
jewel-weeds,  Impatiens  aurea  and  7.  biflora. 
Ceromya  (ser-o-mi'a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Klpac  (?), 
horn,  + piq,  a muscle.]  A genus  of  extinct 
pelecypods  with  elongate-cordate  inflated 
valves  and  edentulous  hinge:  abundant  in 
Jurassic  rocks. 

ceroplast  (se'ro-plast),  re.  [Gr.  Kt/pdq,  wax,  + 
TcAaordq,  < jr laaaetv,  form.]  A mold,  properly 
in  wax,  but  sometimes  in  other  substances. 
De  Morgan. 

ceroplasty  (se-ro-plas'ti),  re.  Same  as  cero- 
plastic. 

cerosic  (se-ro'sik),  a.  [ceros(in)  + -ic.]  De- 
rived from  cerosin.—  Cerosic  acid,  a crystalline  acid, 
c24H4ft02,  obtained  by  heating  cerosin  with  soda-lime. 

cerosiline  (se-ro'si-lin),  re.  [cerose  + -il  + -ine'f] 
Palm-tree  wax  from  the  common  Andes  wax- 
palm,  Ceroxylon  andicola,  or  from  the  Klop- 


cerosiline 

stock  palm,  Klopstockia  cerifera.  It  softens 
easily,  but  melts  only  at  a temperature  above 
102-105°  C.  It  is  used  for  candles, 
cerotene  (ser'o-ten),  re.  [cerote  + -eree.]  A 

solid  hydrocarbon,  C27H54,  obtained  by  the  .1  1'S"1" — > “"'‘'““"IJ 

distillation  of  Chinese  wax.  It  melts  at  57-  taming  to  both  the  neck  and  the  scapula. 
58°  C.  cervicothoracic  (ser'  vi-ko-tho-ras'ik),  a. 

cerotin  (ser'o-tin),  re.  [cerot(ic)  + -in2.] 

Same  as  *ceryl  alcohol,  ^27^5f,on. 

Cerotype  (ser'o-tip//),  n.  [Ur.  ur/pog , wax,  + 
rvirog,  type.]  The  art  or  process  of  engraving 
through  a coating  of  prepared  wax  spread 


chafe-iron 


to  the  neck  and  back.  The  cervicodorsal  region  com-  C.  H.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  clearing-house. 
prises  the  neck  and  back;  the  cervicodorsal  vertebras  are  rbabnnt.rn  fcbn  hfi'ti-ai  „ rTTl i 

those  of  the  neck  and  thorax  considered  collectively.  CflaDOOtra  (cfia-DO  tra),  n.  L-Hmd.  chabutra. ] 

cervicoscapular  (s6r,/vi-k6-skap'u-lar),  a.  [L.  . paXfd  01  plastered  terrace-platform  attached 
cervix,  neck,  + scapula,  shoulder-blade.]'  Per-  V?  f 01  a Sarden.  [Anglo-Indian.] 

chabot  (sha-bo'),  n.  [F.  chabot,  dial,  cabot,  OF. 
cabot,  lit.  ‘big-headed/  < LL.  *capum,  L. 
caput,  head:  see  chief.]  The  miller’s  thumb 
or  bullhead : sometimes  used  in  heraldry  as  a 
bearing. 

B B „ ^ _ . „ D to  chac-chac  (chak'chak),  n.  [Imitative  of  a 

over  a smooth  plate  from  which  a printing  beer.  . light  rattling  sound.]  A rude  rattle,  consist- 

surface  can  be  produced  by  the  plaster  process  cervisiOUS  (ser-vis'i-us),  a.  Same  as  *cervisial.  lng  01  a bladder  filled  with  loose  objects,  used 
of  stereotyping  or  by  electrotyping.  cervoid  (ser'void),  a.  [L.  cervus,  a deer,  + by  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies. 

- r ' - - Gr.  cHof,  form.]  Deer-like;  resembling  a deer,  chackur  (ch&k'er),  n.  [Also  chauker,  < Hind. 

itfi  P.rvRtallinp  nlnnhnl  OH  1 **  A ~ — - - 


— jr „ [L. 

cervix,  neck,  + thorax,  chest,  thorax.]  Relat- 
ing to  the  neck  and  thorax,  considered  collec- 
tively. Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  p.  272. 
cervisial,  cerevisial  (ser-,  ser-e-vis'i-al),  a. 
[L.  cervisia,  beer.]  Relating  or  pertaining  ' 
beer. 


cerous  (se'rus),  a.  [ cerlium ) + -ous.l  la  .wnuui 

chew  cnntnirino-  the  motsil  ..ord,,™  will  Ceryl  alcohol,  a white  crystalline  alcohol,  G 
uivm.,  containing  tne  metal  cerium  with  ap-  neaimw  in  iwncu. «,»  „i 

parent  triad  valence : as,  cerous  sulphate,  cerous 

oxid,  etc. 

cerro  (tber'ro),  re.  [Sp.  Pg.,  a hill,  ridge.]  A 
hill ; a ridge ; a hogback, 
cert.,  certif.  Abbreviations  (a)  of  certificate; 

(6)  of  certify ; (c)  of  certified. 

Certainty,  n — Objective  certainty,  properly,  cer- 
tainty in  sense  1.  It  consists  in  the  accordance  of  the  real 
facts  with  an  assertion  that  might  be  made.  Venn 


— ...,6nt  he  made.  Venn  A ' 1 

(1834-83)  uses  the  term,  in  a sense  closely  approaching  LeSSatlOn  Of  arms.  See  *arm2. 
that  of  reality,  for  that  character  of  a fact  which  consists  cession,  n.— Benefit  of  cession  Sep+heneSt 

in  its  not  only  being  independent  of  our  opinion  as  to  its  nf  cecofcr,  — , 

truth  (which  constitutes  its  reality),  but  also  in  its  being 
independent  of  our  spatial  and  temporal  relation  to  it.— 

Of  a certainty,  assuredly ; beyond  doubt.  Dan.  ii.  8. 

certifiable  (ser'ti-fl-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing certified  or  attested : as,  certifiable  results, 
certificate,  n ■ 2.  (ft)  An  official  written  rep- 
resentation that  some  act  has  or  has  not  been 
done,  or  that  some  event  has  occurred,  or  that 
some  formal  legal  requirement  has  been  ful- 
filled. It  usually  issues  from  some  court  for  the  pur-  Bame  ss-KMonozoa,  2. 

pose  of  giving  notice  of  things  done  in  the  court,  or  to  au-  fiestoidpa  n ill  2 A o-rmin  of  tontoo-nlofo 
thonze  or  warrant  some  act  upon  the  part  of  some  other  0 ,ea’  , Pl\  A -rouI>  01  tentaculate 
court  or  judge.  (c)  A document  used  in  the  Brit-  N tenophora  haying  a compressed,  handlike 
ish  custom-house  by  which  certain  goods  for-  body  and_ containing  the  single  family  Cestidm. 
merly  imported  can  be  exported  and  the  duties  ne  Is®  tan)i  n-  Same  as  *liexadecanet  C16- 
paid  upon  importation  refunded— Attorney’s  JJ?4'  , - . , 

certificate.  SeeAattorneui.— Audit  certificate.  See  Ceteosaur  (se  te-o-sar),  n.  [NL.  ceteosaurus, 

cetiosaurus,  q.  v.]  Same  as  cetiosaurian. 


Pers.  chakar.]  A servant;  a menial  servant: 
not  now  in  use  in  India  except  in  the  (Hind.) 
phrase  naukar-cliackur,  meaning  ‘the  whole 
body  of  servants  from  the  highest  ( naukar ) to 
the  lowest  (chackur).'  Yule  and  Burnell. 
bomewhat  chacu-ayllu  (cha//ko-a'e-lyo),  re.  [Quichua 
chacu,  the  taking  of  wild  animals  by  surround- 
ing them;  ayllu,  clan.]  A dance  of  the  Indians 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  symbolizing  the  capture 
and  killing  of  the  vicugna;  also  a rain-dance. 

Bearing  or 

. — , — igerous  seg- 

ments of  an  annelid. 

Chsetochloa  (ke-tok'lo-a),  re.  [NL.  (Scribner, 
1897),  < Gr.  xaiTrh  mane,  + x'/.hn  (x^a),  grass.] 
. . Agenusofmonocot- 


J 4 tuwuvi!  tt  vraiiuo  mysutuiuc  ttuiunui,  '-'2713  55.  OH, 
occurring  in  Chinese  wax  as  the  ester  of  cerotic  acid.  It 
melts  at  79”  C.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yields 
cerotic  acid.  Also  called  cerotin. — Ceryl  ester,  an  ester 
derived  from  ceryl  alcohol  and  an  acid.  Chinese  wax,  or 
cerotin,  is  the  ceryl  ester  of  cerotic  acid. 

cespitellose  (ses-pit'e-los),  a 
tufted. 

cespitin  (ses'pi-tin),  re.  [L.  csespes  (casspit-), 
turf,  + -in2.]  An  oily  base,  C6H13N,  found 
in  coal-tar  and  peat-tar 

~ ° O . , « awau-vtt 

icasiuu,  n — jsenent  ot  cession,  see-kbenefit.—' Treaty  c^®tiger0US  (ke-tij ' e -rus),  a.  Bearin 
of  cession,  a treaty  by  which  territory  is  ceded  or  made  provided  with  chffitaa  : as,  the  chsetigerous 
over  by  one  country  or  sovereign  to  another.  *- — * c 

cestid  (ses'tid),  re.  A etenophoran  of  the  fam- 
ily Cestidm. 

Cestodariidae  fses-to-da-ri'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< ’’Cestodaria  + -idee.]  A family  of  Platyhel- 
mintha , of  the  order  Cestoda , having  the  body 
unsegmented  and  the  generative  organs  not 
repeated.  The  family  includes  the  genera  Amphilina 
Architjeles,  Carynphijllieus,  Gyrocolyle  and  Wageneria. 

Same  as  *Monozoa,  2. 


certificate.  See*attomeyi.~  Audit  certificate.  See 

-haudit. — Certificate  of  merit,  a certificate  issued  to  an  — , , 

enlisted  man  wheyhas  distinguished  himself  in  service.  CeteOSauria  re. 


2;  uiooiiipuisiicu  iiuiiscu  1x1  bci  v ice.  UfiTiRnS3.11r1 3 

It  is  granted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon  p<a+«-rao-h  -m 
the  recommendation  of  the  corps  or  regimental  com-  ’ ' 

mander  and  entitles  the  bearer  to  extra  pay.  His  name 
is  also  enrolled  in  the  annual  Army  Pvegister.— Certifi- 
cate Of  service,  a certificate  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  replace  a certificate  of  discharge  lost  by  a soldier. 

Judge's  certificate,  in  Eng.  law  practice  : (a)  A writ- 
ten statement  of  the  judge  presiding  at  a trial  that  a 
party  is  entitled  to  costs.  (6)  The  opinion  of  the  court, 
signed  by  the  judges,  upon  a question  of  law  submitted 
to  them  by  the  chancellor  for  their  decision. — Tax  cer- 
tificate. Same  as  tax  deed  or  tax  lease  (which  see). 

certificator  (ser'ti-fi-ka-tor),  n.  One  who  cer- 
tifies ; one  who  makes  or  gives  a certificate, 
certificatory  (s6r-tif 'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 

Of  the  nature  of  a certificate;  that  serves  to 
certify : as,  a letter  certificatory , or  written 
testimonial. 

II.  n.  A letter  certificatory. 
cerulean,  a.  II,  n.  1.  Blue;  cerulean  color. — 

2.  A blue-stocking.  [Humorous.] 

Oh  ! ye,  who  make  the  fortune  of  all  books ! 

Benign  Ceruleans  of  the  second  sex  ! 

Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks, 

Your  “ imprimatur”  will  ye  not  annex? 

Byron,  Don  J uan,  iv.  108. 

ceruleite  (se-ro'le-it),  n.  [cende(an)  + -ite2.] 

A hydrated  arseniate  of  aluminium  and  copper, 
occurring  in  bright  blue  clay-like  masses: 
found  in  Chile. 

cerulic  (se-ro'lik),  a.  [L.  cserul(us),  blue,  + 

?f  a blue  color— Cerulic  acid,  an  acid  of 
doubtful  identity  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion  of  caifetannic  acid  by  the  air. 

cerulignol  (se-ro-lig'nol),  re.  [L.  cwrul(us), 


See  *Cetiosauria. 

— ...  . 2.  [cap.]  A genus  of  small  pin- 

natifid  polypodiaeeous  ferns  related  to  Asplen- 
ium.  There  are  3 or  4 species  of  like  habit,  the  best 
known  being  C.  Ceterach  (Ceterach  of  the  old  herbalists, 

Asplenium  Ceterach  of  Linmeus,  or  C.  ojficinarum  of 
most  later  writers),  an  Old  World  species  long  regarded 
as  officinal. 

cetiosaur  (se'ti-o-sar),  re.  [NL.  Cetiosaurus.] 

Same  as  cetiosaurian. 

Cetiosauria,  Ceteosauria  (se//ti-,  se//te-o-sa'- 
ri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  : see  Cetiosaurus.]  An  or- 
der or  suborder  of  Dinosauria,  which  contains 
the  largest  members  of  the  group.  Synony- 
mous with  Sauropoda,  Seeley,  1888,  and  Marsh  ; 
antedated  by  Opisthoccelia,  Owen,  1860. 

Cetomimidae  (se-to-mim'i-de).  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cetomimus  + -id®.]  A family  of  deep-sea 
fishes  of  uncertain  relationship.  Two  species  are 
known,  each  represented  by  a single  specimen  taken  in 
the  North  Atlantic  at  a depth  of  over  1,000  fathoms. 

Cetomimus  (se-to-mi'mus),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
urjTog,  whale,  + /ligoe,  mimic.]  A genus  of 
deep-sea  fishes.  See  * Cetomimidae. 

Cetonia,  re— Indian  cetonia,  an  American  beetle,  Eu-  , . r , 

phona  mda,  formerly  placed  in  the  genus  Cetonia.  It  CUffitopOdail  (ke-top  o-dan),  a.  [ chsetopod  + 
feeds  on  overripe  fruit  and  sometimes  on  Indian  coni,  -an.]  Having  the  characters  of  the  Clixtopoda 
Also  called  the  brown  fruit-chafer. — Melancholy  ceto-  Encuc.  Brit..  XXV.  452. 
nia,  an  American  beetle,  Euphoria  melancholica,  formerly  -u  ±.  ±.  . 7/1  - . 

placed  in  the  genus  Cetonia.  Also  called  the  melancholy  CnaetOptenn  (ke-top  te-rill),  re.  \Chxtopter-US 
sap-chafer . + -in2.]  A pigment  found  in  Chsetopterus. 

cet.  par.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  ceteris  Chsetostroma  (ke-to-stro'ma),  re.  [NL.  (Corda, 
paribus  (which  see).  iaoo\  ✓ n„  — ; — ■ v ' - 


yledonous  plants 
of  the  family  Poa- 
cex.  See  Setaria. 
chaetoderm  (ke'to- 
derm  ),  re.  [ NL. 
chietoderma.]  One 
of  the  Chxtoderma- 
tidas. 

chaetodontiform 

( ke  -to  -don  ' ti- 
f6rm),  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a chte- 
todontoid  fish. 
Chaetomiaceae  (ke"- 
to-mi-a'se-e),  re. pi. 
[NI,.,  < Chaetomium 
+ -aceee.]  A family 
of  pyrenomyeetous 
, fungi  named  from 
' the  genus  Chaeto- 
mium, and  charac- 
terized by  mem- 
branous superficial 
perithecia  having 
the  upper  portion, 
especially,  cov- 
ered with  elon- 
ckatochioa  piauca.  gate\ more .«  less 

a spike ; 4,  mature  spikeie.  with  branched Jiairs  and 

scales  partially  removed  to  show  the  Simple  dark  - COl  - 
grain;  c.a  flower  showing- the  plumose  nrprt  «nm*pc 
stigmas;  d,  a spikelet  with  bristles, 

showing  a second  rudimentary  stami-  Cil  SStOPnOraCeOlIS 
“ate  flower.  (Drawn  from  Engler 

and  Prantl’s  “ Pflanzenfamilien.")  tO-IO-ra  SllllIS), 

a.  [ ChmtophoraccsR 
+ -ous.]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cheetophoracese. 


-V/OUl  vlilut  \ Iktv  “bU"oli  U lUdi  It,  p 

1829),  < Gr.  xa’tTV,  mane,  'bristle,  + crpuga, 
covering.]  A genus  of  hyphomycetous  fungi 
having  the  conidiophores  arranged  in  black 
pulvinate  masses  surrounded  by  black  septate 
bristles.  _ The  conidia  are  one-celled  and  daik-colored. 
C.  Sacchari  occurs  on  withered  spots  on  leaves  of  sugar- 
cane. 


^ , to  a,  bj  Jltj  pan#*  •* 

of  man  of  western  Europe,  found  in  its  most  ? ; . ,,  . . .x  rATT  . , 

characteristic  form  in  the  C4vennes.  The  type  ChastOtaxy  (ke  tp-tak-si),  n.  [NL.,* chaetotaxia, 
is  dark,  very  short-headed,  and  of  short  stat-  < Gr*  xaiT/f>  }>nst]e>  + order.]  The  ar- 
— rangement  of  bristles  on  the  different  parts 

of  the  body  of  dipterous  insects. 


cetylid  (se,til-id),  n.  [ cetyl  + A deriv- 

— ' - . - ^ -v/7,  , «- — — ative  of  cerebrin,  of  composition  Cfi4Hioft07K. 

b!ne’  +e  llVn!fum),  wood>  + - 0 *•]  Tile  methyl  Cevenole  (sev'e-nol),  a.  [F.  Cevemfes  (moun- 
“““  I’4  f:  4-dihydroxypropylhenzene,  HO.Cg  tains).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cevennes,  in 
,3417)00113.  It  is  an  oil  with  an  odor  central  France ; specifically,  relating  to  a type 

which  resembles  that  of  creosote;  it  boils  at  1110,1  ^ wnofn™  x1 — — l 1 •_  i*..  * 

241°  C. 

cerulin,  re.  See  cerulein. 

ceruminal  (se-ro'mi-nal),  a.  [ cerumen  (min-)  ure. 

+ -alL]  Same  as  ceruminous.  Ceylon  borage.  See  *boraqe. 

Cervical  canal,  fiee+canali.—  Cervical  cross,  a struc-  C.  !F  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  canto  fprmn  nml 
tm-e,  on  the  embryo  of  Pentastmna  tmnioides  shaped  f Cant0Jerm0’  and 

like  a raised  cross  and  situated  in  a cup-sllaped  groove.  V ” °.t  u,OPiatn.  ™ , the  forces. 

It  is  the  trace  of  the  so-called  ‘dorsal  cone’  which  con-  Cl.  An  abbreviation  (&)  of  calf  (binding). 

^ SS110"8  thickenings  surrounding  the  C.  F.  and  I.  An  abbreviation  of  cost , freiqlit, 

nancy.  L CeTrtcalHmei5lesPrsfe  p"p  ^trance  (wh ich  see,  under  *c0sP). 
anterior  triangle  of  the  neck  and  posterior  tria/ngle  'of  the  'T-  abbreviation  (c)  of  captain-general ; 

under  Cervical  vertebras.  See  vertebra.  (“)  of  captain  of  the  guard  ; (e)  of  coast-guard.  , ouittgcu,  iu  m 

rprvinn  - i-  , , . ..  abbreviation  of  centigram.  raged  boar  when  used  a 

tain (ng  to  bothAhe  neck  ^d  the  arilla.0’  ^ COmmissary-^al  chafe-iron  (chaf'i"ern),  re.  An  iron  affixed  to 

cervicodorsal  (ser^vi-ko-dor'^nl^  n rT  a •a*  / \ the  body  or  gear  of  a vehicle  to  protect  it 

neck>  + ^sum,  back,  + Jll]  Relating  ciiine^;  (ni  o^STif/cbess).  " ’'  ^ °f  tnrni^g.^^  ^ ^ Wh661  Whe“  th6  VeMcl6  “ 


This  contains  a careful  exposition  of  the  chsetotaxy 
of  the  Muscidse,  which  Dr.  Hough  considers  one  of  his 
principal  contributions  to  entomology. 

Entomological  News,  1903,  p.  247. 

chaf,  v.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  chaff. 
chafant  (cha'fant),  a.  [chafe  4-  -ant.']  In  her., 
chafing;  enraged;  furious:  applied  to  an  en- 
raged boar  when  used  as  a bearing. 


chaff 

chaff1  (chaf),  v.  t.  [chaffs,  «.]  1.  To  cut 

into  chaff.  See  chaff1,  n.,  2. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  chaff  a toil  of  ensilage? 

Return  of  [British]  Ensilage  Commissioners  (1885),  I.  5. 

2.  To  mix  with  chaff. — 3.  To  furnish  with 
chaff. 

chaguar  (cha-guar'),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
name  in  northwestern  Argentina  for  the  *car- 
aguata  (which  see). 

chai  (chi),  n.  [Also  cliy ; Gipsy.]  A Gipsy 

girl  or  woman. 

ain,  ft.  8.  A ruff  of  recurved  feathers  adorn- 
ing the  neck  of  some  breeds  of  pigeons,  such 
as  the  jacobin. — 9.  An  abbreviation  of  moun- 
tain-chain and  volcanic  chain . — 10.  A collec- 
tion or  continuum  which  has  reference  to  a 
certain  mode  of  correspondence  such  that  no 
one  individual  or  point  corresponds  to  more 
than  one  individual  or  point,  this  mode  of  cor- 
respondence being  thought  of  as  a sort  of 
mapping  such  that  one  part  of  the  map  may 
coincide  with  another,  but  no  part  of  the  col- 
lection or  continuum  mapped  is  represented 
twice  over  on  the  map.  if  the  map  is  a part  or  the 
whole  of  what  is  mapped,  that  which  is  mapped  is  called 
a chain.  Moreover,  if  P is  any  part  of  what  is  mapped, 
there  may  be  many  parts  of  the  whole  collection  or  con- 
tinuum mapped,  each  of  which  contains  P and  is  a chain. 
Now  that  chain  which  forms  a part  (or  the  whole)  of  every 
possible  chain  that  contains  P is  called  the  chain  of  P. 
The  term  (G.  kette)  was  introduced  by  R.  Dedekind,  who 
restricted  it  to  collections ; but  the  idea  had  long  before 
been  derived  by  Gauss  by  generalizing  the  ordinary  con- 
cept of  a map.  See  kmapping.  It  is  evident  that  if  to 
P be  joined  the  representation  of  P on  the  map,  and  also 
the  representation  of  that  on  the  map  and  so  on  endlessly, 
the  sum  of  all  these  will  be  the  chain  of  P.— Closed 
Chain,  in  chern.,  several  atoms  united  in  such  a manner 
as  to  form  a ring.  See  ★ cyclic  compounds. — Ladies'  chain 
[F.  chains  des  dames],  a part  of  the  second  figure  in 
a quadrille.— Lateral-chain  theory.  See  ★ immunity 
and  kreceptor.  — Monobar  chain,  a conveyer-chain 
composed  of  a series  of  straight  bars  joined  together 
by  flexible  knuckle-joints  which  allow  a certain  amount 
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Monobar-chain. 

a a,  chain  ; b,  conveyor;  c c.  flights,  pushing  load  ; d d,  flights 
returning  inverted;  e,  flanged  wheels  supporting  flights  and  chain; 
f,  dumping  point  in  conveyor  trough  ; control  of  dumper.  Lower 
arrow,  working  direction ; upper  arrow,  idle  direction. 

of  lateral  play  in  passing  wheels  and  curves,  while  pre- 
serving a rigid  connection  in  line  with  the  movements  of 
the  conveyer.  It  is  used  with  conveyers  that  employ 
flights  to  push  the  load  along  a fixed  trough,  the  chain 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  flights  in  both  positions  See 
kconvcyer  and  kjlighfi. — Open  chain,  in  chem.,  three 
or  more  atoms  united  to  form  a chain  the  ends  of  which 
are  not  further  united  to  form  a ring. — St.  Peter’s 
chains.  See  ksaintl.—  Side-Chain.  Same  as  krecep- 
tor.— Silent  chain,  a trade-name  of  a power- transmission 
chain  composed  of  a series  of  links  placed  in  groups  side 
by  side  and  riveted  to  form  a broad  band : so-called  be- 
cause of  its  noiseless  action  in  passing  over  a sprocket- 
wheel. — Steeple-top  chain,  a conveyer-chain  in  which 
each  link  has  a hood  or  cover.  Two  or  more  chains 
placed  side  by  side  in  sunken  channels  can  be  used  to 
form  a carrier.  The  covers  project  above  the  channels 
and  serve  as  a platform  on  which  freight  may  be  trans- 
ported for  short  distances. 

chain-block  (chan'blok),  n.  A trade-name  of 
a band-power  boist  for  lifting  heavy  weights  ; 
a chain-hoist.  It  is  essentially  a hoisting-tackle  which 
employs  blocks  or  gearing  operated  by  hand  or  by  means 
of  an  endless  chain.  Two  or  more  blocks  are  used  for  the 
hoisting-chains,  and  different  types  of  gearing  are  used  in 
the  dozen  or  more  types  of  block  in  common  use.  Some 
forms  of  block  are  self- locking,  and  others  use  a rope 
instead  of  a chain.— Chain-block  crane.  See  kcrane 2. 
chain-board  (chan'bord),  n.  In  an  arithma- 
chme,  a flat  surface  composed  of  flat,  parallel, 
movable,  endless  chains  hearing  numbers  in 
relief,  and  actuated  manually  by  the  use  of  a 
stylus. 

chain-brake  (clian'brak),  n.  An  early  form  of 
power  train-brake  in  which  the  levers  attached 
to  the  brake-beams  and  acting  to  press  the 
brake-shoes  against  the  wheels  were  actuated 
by  chains  which  were  wound  up  on  drums 
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driven  by  the  revolution  of  the  axles  of  the 
trucks  of  the  car.  These  drums  were  made  to  re- 
volve and  wind  up  the  chain  on  them  by  throwing  in  a 
friction-clutch  which  compelled  them  to  turn  with  the 
revolving  wheel  and  axle.  The  wheel  was  thus  made  to 
retard  its  own  motion.  When  the  chains  were  wound 
up  tight,  the  clutch  slipped  enough  to  prevent  breakage. 

chain-cover  (chan'kuv,/er),  n.  In  an  arith- 
maehine,  a movable  metal  strip  used  to  cover 
any  one  of  the  chains  in  the  chain-board.  See 
* chain-board . 

chain-drive  (chan-driv),  n.  A method  of 
transmitting  power  from  the  motor  of  a motor- 
car or  motor-cycle  to  the  driving-axle  or  driving- 
wheels  by  means  of  chains  the  links  of  which 
engage  the  teeth  of  sprocket-wheels : distin- 
guished from  belt-drive  or  shaft-drive.  The  chains 
are  usually  of  the  flat  or  block-chain  type.  Roller-chains 
are  also  much  used,  the  pins  passing  through  the  center 
of  short  rollers  which,  by  turning  as  the  links  pass  on  and 
off  the  teeth,  greatly  prolong  the  life  of  the  chain  and 
prevent  wear  on  the  elements  which  carry  the  stress  of 
driving.  Chain-drives  may  be  single,  when  one  chain 
only  is  used  to  connect  the  two  shafts ; or  double,  when 
one  chain  is  used  on  each  side,  and  each  wheel  is  sepa- 
rately connected  by  its  chain  to  the  differential  or  counter- 
shaft. The  flexibility  yet  positiveness  of  the  chain-drive 
adapts  it  for  high-speed  and  high-powered  cars,  but  it  is 
much  exposed  to  mud  and  dirt  in  service. 

chain-feed  (chan'fed),  n.  In  mach.,  a feed 
consisting  of  an  endless  chain  running  over 
sprockets : used  for  a great  variety  of  pur- 
poses, such  as  feeding  balks  of  timber  to  frame- 
saws, hoisting  ice,  coal,  etc.,  on  inclined  run- 
ways, and  feeding  metal  pieces  to  tempering 
furnaces. 

chain-fern,  n.—  Giant  chain-fern,  Woodwardia  spi. 
nulosa,  a western  American  ally  of  the  old-world  W. 
radicans. 

chain-grapples  (ehan'grapHz),  n.  pi.  See 
*grapplel  7. 

chain-hoist  (chan'hoist),  n.  1.  A lifting  or 
hoisting  apparatus  in  which  the  stress  of  lift- 
ing the  load  is  borne  by  a chain  over  pulleys  or 
on  winding-barrels  instead  of  by  a rope. — 2. 
A form  of  power-  or  hand-hoist  using  a chain 
instead  of  having  either  hydraulic  or  pneu- 
matic pressure  lift  the  load  directly  without 
pulleys  or  winding-barrel, 
chaining-machine  (cha'ning-ma-shen1'),  n.  A 
machine  for  forming  into  links  a long  cotton 
warp  or  chain  of  yarn,  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  it  in  the  processes  of  bleaching  or  dyeing. 
Sometimes  called  a cliain-warping  machine. 
chainless,  a.  2.  In  mach.,  without  a chain : 
used  to  describe  machines  or  vehicles  in  which 
at  one  time  a chain-gear  or  chain-drive  was 
used,  butin  which  it  has  been  replaced  by  direct 
gears  and  shafting : as,  a chainless  bicycle,  a 
chainless  motor-car,  etc. 

chain-oiler  (chan'oFler),  n.  A device  for  the 
continuous  oiling  of  a shaft,  consisting  of  a 
loose,  endless  chain  which  hangs  from  the 
shaft,  reaches  down  into  a reservoir  of  oil,  and, 
as  it  revolves  with  the  shaft,  carries  oil  up 
upon  it  as  long  as  the  shaft  revolves, 
chain-pillar  (chan'pil,/ar),  n.  In  mining,  a 
pillar  of  coal  left  to  protect  the  gangway  and 
air-course,  and  running  parallel  to  these  pass- 
ages. 

chain-pipe,  n.  2.  A long  leather  tube  for  cov- 
ering the  trace-chains  of  harness  as  a protec- 
tion against  injury  from  the  chains  themselves, 
chain-riveting  (chan'riv"et-ing),  n.  A mode 
of  double  or  triple  riveting  in  which  two  or 
more  rivets  are  in  a line  perpendicular  to  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  instead  of  the  second  rivet 
beingplaced  half-way  between  two  front  rivets 
as  in  staggered  riveting, 
chain-road  (chan'rod),  n.  An  underground 
wagon-way  worked  by  an  endless  chain, 
chain-tackle  (chan'tak  1),  n.  A tackle  in 
which  a chain  is  used  in  place  of  a rope ; a 
chain-hoist:  a small  hoisting-device  much 
used  in  shops  for  raising  heavy  pieces  by  man- 
ual labor.  It  is  usually  a differential-geared 
tackle. 

chain-tender  ( chan ' ten  "dfer),  n.  Same  as 
* sled-tender. 

chain-trace  (chan'tras),  n.  A chain  used  in 
place  of  a leather  trace.  In  addition  to  a hook  and 
ring  at  each  end,  it  has,  at  a central  point,  a swivel  which 
serves  to  keep  it  from  becoming  twisted. 

chain-wall,  n.  A method  of  mining  coal  simi- 
lar to  that  called  variously  filter  and  breast, 
(which  see  under  pillar),  room  and  ranee,  pil- 
lar and  stall,  stoop  and  room,  etc. 
chain-work,  n.  3.  Metal-work  consisting  of 
interlacing  or  intertwined  rings  or  loops,  as 
in  chain-mail. 


chalazodermia 

chair,  n.  2.  (c)  The  office  or  dignity  of  chief 
magistrate  of  a city  or  corporate  town  in  Eng- 
land, especially  of  the  City  of  London:  as,  an 
alderman  below  the  chair  is  one  who  has  not 
yet  served  as  lord  mayor. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman,  and  Principal  Officers  of 
the  City  of  London.  . . . All  the  above  have  passed  the 
Civic  Chair.  Whitaker's  Almanack,  1885,  p.  251. 

7.  In  glass-blowing,  a seat  of  special  construc- 
tion in  which  the  glass-blower  sits,  using  the 
elongated  and  horizontal  arms  as  supports  for 
the  pontil  as  he  rolls  it  backward  and  forward ; 
hence,  the  gang  of  men  who  work  in  and  about 
such  a chair. — Boatswain’s  chair.  See  ieboatswain. 

— Double  Chair,  a short  sofa  long  enough  to  seat  two  per- 
sons.— Electric  chair,  a chair  designed  to  be  occupied 
by  a condemned  criminal  when  put  to  death  by  electric- 
ity.— Locomotive  chair,  a wheel-chair  or  invalid’s  chair 
which  can  be  operated  by  the  occupant.  See  wheel-chair. 

— Morris  chair,  a low,  deep-seated  chair,  with  flat, 
almost  straight  arms  which  are  continued  backward  for  a 
little  distance  beyond  the  body  of  the  chair  and  there 
notched  on  top,  and  a hinged  back  which  may  be  placed 
at  any  angle  and  kept  in  position  at  that  angle  by  a mov- 
able cross-bar  or  rod  which  rests  in  the  notches.  The 
cushions  for  the  seat  and  back  are  separate  and  thick.  So 
called  because  devised,  as  is  alleged,  by  William  Morris, 
the  poet.— Obstetrical  chair,  a chair  of  special  con- 
struction formerly  in  use  for  women  during  confinement. 

— The  Chairst,  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company. — To  appeal  from  the  chair. 
See  -kappeal .—  To  take  the  chair,  to  assume  the  duties 
of  presiding  officer  at  a meeting.— Whirling  chair,  a 
pivoted  chair  into  which,  formerly,  unruly  insane  persons 
were  sometimes  strapped  and  whirled  round  rapidly  to 
confuse  and  subdue  them. 

chair-balance  (char'baFans),  n.  A weighing 
apparatus  in  which  a chair-seat  is  suspended 
from  the  hook  or  movable  part  of  a spring- 
balance.  The  person  to  be  weighed  is  seated  in  the 
chair,  while  the  balance  is  supported  overhead  at  a con- 
venient height. 

chair-board  (char'bord),  ft.  Same  as  chair- 
rail. 

chair-car  (ckar'kar),  n.  A railroad-ear  fitted 
with  reclining  chairs,  often  used  on  night,  trains 
instead  of  a regular  sleeping-car. 
chairmaker  (char'ma//ker),  n.  A maker  of 
chairs. — Chainnaker’s bulrush.  See  American  kbui- 
rush. — Chairmaker’s  saw.  See  ksawi. 
chairman,  n.  3.  One  who  wheels  an  invalid’s 
or  other  similar  chair. 

chaise,  n.— Boston  chaise,  a two-wheeled  carriage  in- 
vented by  Chauncey  Thomas  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
The  body,  which  is  of  the  chaise-type,  is  suspended  at  the 
rear  end  upon  leather  braces  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
shafts,  which  are  bent  to  half-circles  back  of  the  shaft- 
bar.  These  half-circles  are  attached  to  the  axle  by  long, 
flat,  half-elliptic  springs.  The  portions  between  the  spring- 
attachments  pass  under  the  axle  without  being  connected 
with  it. 

chakanani  (eha-ka-na'ni),  n.  [Aymara  of  Bo- 
livia.] A society  of  Indian  dancers  represent- 
ing originally  the  warriors, 
chakra  (eha'kra),  n.  [Skt.  chakra,  a wheel, 
circle,  etc. : see  cycle.]  A circle  ; a discus  or 
mystic  circle  placed  in  the  hands  of  pictured 
Hindu  gods.  Also  chackra. 
chakravartin  (cha-kra-var'tin),  n.  [Skt.  cha- 
kravartin, turning  on  wheels,  < chakra,  wheel, 
+ vartin,  being,  abiding,  etc.,  < •/  rrt,  turn, 
be,  abide,  etc.:  see  verse.~\  In  Sanskrit  myth., 
a universal  sovereign,  ‘the  wheels  of  whose 
chariot  roll  everywhere  without  obstruction.’ 

The  portents  troubled,  till  his  dream-readers 
Augured  a Prince  of  earthly  dominance, 

A Chakravartin,  such  as  rise  to  rule 
Once  in  each  thousand  years. 

Edwin  Arnold , Light  of  Asia,  L 88. 

chal1  (chal),  n.  [Gipsy.]  A gipsy  hoy;  a lad; 
a fellow. 

chal2  (chal),  «.  [Beng.]  In  India,  husked  rice. 
Chal.,  Chald.  Abbreviations  (a)  of  Chaldaic; 
(6)  of  Chaldean;  (c)  of  Chaldee;  ( d ) [1.  c.]  of 
chaldron. 

chalana  (cha-la'nii),  n.  [Argentine.]  A long, 
shallow,  flat-bottomed  boat  used  on  fhe  rivers 
of  Argentina. 

There  were,  besides,  three  chalanas,  22  feet  long  by  7 
feet  beam  by  1 foot  9 inches  deep. 

Geog.  Jour.  (It.  G.  S.),  XV.  599. 

Chalarothoraca  (kal-a-ro-thor'a-ka),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  loose,  + Hupa^,  breast- 

plate, breast.]  An  order  of  Heliozoa  in  which 
the  skeleton  is  composed  of  loosely  arranged, 
isolated  siiicious  spicules.  It  includes  the 
genera  Baphidiophrys,  Acanthocystis,  and 
others.  Also  chalarathoracida. 
chalazian  (ka-la'zi-an),  a.  In  bot.,  resembling 
or  pertaining  to  a chalaza.  See  chalaza,  1. 
chalazodermia  (ka-la-zo-der'mi-a),  n.  (NL., 
< Gr.  ^bAaCa,  a hailstone,  knot,  tubercle,  + 
ikppa,  skin.]  Same  as  dermatolysis. 


chalazogam 

chalazogam  (ka-laz'o-gam),  n.  A plant  in 
which  fertilization  takes  place  through  the 
chalaza,  as  in  Casuarina. 
chalazogamic  (ka-laz''/o-gam'ik),a.  Character- 
ized by  chalazogamy. 

chalazogamy  (kal-a-zog'a-mi),  n.  [NL.  cha- 
laza, chalaza,  + Gr.  -yaixia,  < yd  par,  marriage.] 
In  hot.,  fertilization  through  the  chalaza. 
Cbalcas  (chal'kas),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1767), 
prob.  (in  reference  to  the  markings  of  the  wood) 
< Gr.  copper.]  A genus  of  dicotyledo- 

nous trees  of  the  family  Butacese.  The  wood  of 
C.  paniculata,  which  shows  brown  veins  and  spots,  is 
highly  prized  for  knife-handles  by  the  Malays.  See  Mur- 
raya. 

chalcedonize  (kal-sed'o-niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  chalcedonized,  ppr.  chalcedonizing . [chalce- 
dony 4-  -ize.]  To  preserve  in  or  replace  by 
chalcedony : a term  frequently  applied  to  the 
fossils,  especially  the  sponges,  of  the  Chalk 
beds. 

chalchal  (chal-chal'),  «.  [Argentine.]  The 
name  in  Argentina  of  a tree  of  the  soapberry 
family,  Allophylus  edulis,  or  of  its  edible  fruit. 
It  is  found  from  southern  Brazil  to  Argentina 
and  yields  a wood  suitable  for  carpentry,  cab- 
inet work,  and  turning. 

chalchuite  (chal'cho-it), ».  [Nah.  chalchihuitl. ] 
The  bluish-green  turquoise  of  New  Mexico. 
chalcidian2,  n.  Blue  yellow-cloaked  chalcidian, 

a minute  hymenopterous  parasite,  Signiphora  tlavopal- 
liata,  of  the  chalcidoid  family  Encyrtidat,  which’destroys 
the  eggs  of  the  purple  scale  of  the  orange,  Lepidosaphes 
beckii. 

chalcidid  (kal'si-did),  n.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  hymenopterous  family  Chalcididse. 
chalcidoid  (kal'si-doid),  n.  and  a.  I . n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  hymenopterous  superfamily  Chalci- 
doidea. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hymenopterous 
superfamily  Chalcidoidea. 

Chalcidoidea  (kaFsi-do-id'e-a),  n.  pi.  The  Chal- 
cididse considered  as  a superfamily, 
chalcis-fly  (kal'sis-fh),  n.  A hymenopterous 
parasitic  insect,  usually  minute,  belonging  to 
the  family  Chalcididse — Cecropia  chalcis-fly,  a 
large  black  and  yellow  American  chalcidid  parasite, 
Spilochalcis  marine,  which  attacks  many  large  caterpillars, 
and  especially  the  cecropia,  polyphemus  and  promethea 
larvse.— Clover-seed  chalcis-fly.  Same  as  clover-seed 
worm  (which  see,  under  ★ seed-worm). 

chalcography,  n.  2.  A collection  of  engraved 
plates  and  prints.  The  chalcography  of  the 
Louvre  was  established  by  Louis  XIY.  and 
contains  now  about  6,000  plates  from  which 
impressions  are  still  made  and  sold, 
chalcoite  (kal'ko-It),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
copper,  4- -ife2.]  Same  as  plialcocite. 
chalcolamprite  (kal-ko-lamp'rit),  n.  [Gr. 
xdkuoe,  copper,  + Xa/mpog,  shining,  4-  -ife2.]  A 
niobate  and  silicate  of  zirconium,  the  cerium 
metals,  calcium,  and  other  metals.  It  occurs 
in  dark  brown  to  red  octahedrons  in  southern 
Greenland. 

chalcolite  (kal'ko-lit),  n.  [Gr.  xa^lc'k,  copper, 
4-  H idog,  stone.]  Same  as  torbernite. 
chalcolithic  (kal-ko-lith'ik),  a.  [Gr.  xa'/Krk, 
copper,  bronze,  + Aidoiy,  stone,  4-  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  the  bronze  age,  as  the  third  of  the 
four  periods  of  man’s  development,  namely, 
the  paleolithic,  the  neolithic,  the  chalcolithic, 
and  the  iron. 

The  Neolithic  vase-types,  the  oldest  of  which  is  the  well- 
known  red  ami  black  ware,  gradually  progress  until  they 
merge  insensibly  into  those  of  the  earliest  dynastic  period, 
which  was  Chalcolithic  in  diameter,  i.e.  copper  had  then 
come  into  general  use.  Nature,  Sup.,  Nov.  6,  1902,  p.  iii. 

chalcosin  (kal'ko-sin),  n.  [Gr.  ^ci/i/ibr,  copper, 
+ -ose  + -in2.]  Same  as  chalcocite. 
chalcotheca  (kal-ko-the'ka),  n.  [Gr.  ^aibco- 
br/K-ri,  < x^koc,  bronze,  4-  depository.]  In 
Gr.  antiq.,  a depository  for  bronzes.  The  chal- 
cotheca  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  is  known  from  inscrip- 
tions of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  Traces  of  the  building 
are  supposed  to  have  been  found  immediately  west  of  the 
Parthenon.  It  contained  the  bronze  treasures  of  Athena, 
and  various  arms  and  other  objects  belonging  to  the 
state.  There  were  similar  buildings  at  Delos  and  else- 
where. 

chalet,  n.  4.  [Short  for  F.  chalet  de  necessity .] 
A more  or  less  ornamental  structure  placed  at 
convenient  points  in  cities,  containing  urinals, 
lavatory,  etc.,  for  public  convenience;  a mod- 
ern street  1 necessary.’ 

chalice,  n.  3.  A cup-shaped  globe  for  diffus- 
ing light.  W.  L.  Dihd, in,  Public  Lighting,  p.  406. 
chalice-flower  (chal,is-flou//er),  n.  The  daffo- 
dil: so  named  from  the  cup-shaped  tube  of 
the  inner  perianth. 

chalinine  (kal'i-nin),  a . [Chalina  4-  -ine1.] 
Resembling  a sponge  of  the  genus  Chalina : as, 
the  chalinine  type  of  fiber.  E.  A . Mincliin. 


chalk,  n.,  1.  In  geological  nomenclature  the  term 
chalk  has  been  employed  with  a variety  of  meanings.  In 
the  English  subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous  system  the 
Chalk  constitutes  the  upper  part  of  this  system,  resting 
on  the  Galt  and  Greensand,  which  in  turn  lies  on  the 
basal  division  or  Wealden.  The  Chalk  is  divided  into  (1) 
Lower  Chalk,  including  the  Chalk  marl  and  the  Gray 
Chalk  of  Folkestone ; (2)  Middle  Chalk  without  flints,  in- 
cluding the  Nodular  Chalk,  Chalk  without  flints,  and 
Chalk  Rock  of  Dover;  and  (3)  Upper  Chalk  with  flints, 
including  many  local  subdivisions.  The  lied  Chalk  is  a 
ferruginous  rock  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk  series  in 
northern  England.  See  the  extract. 

The  White  Chalk  of  England  and  northwest  France 
forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  great 
Mesozoic  suite  of  deposits.  It  can  be  traced  from  Flam- 
borough  Head  in  Y orkshire  acrossthe  southeastern  counties 
to  the  coast  of  Dorset.  . . . Composed  mainly  of  crumbled 
foraminifera,  urchins,  mollusks,  etc.,  it  must  have  been  ac- 
cumulated in  a sea  tolerably  free  from  sediment,  like  some 
of  the  foraminiferal  ooze  of  the  existing  sea-bed.  There 
is,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  depth  of  the  water  at 
all  approached  that  of  the  abysses  in  whieh  the  present 
Atlantic  globigerina-ooze  is  being  laid  down,  indeed, 
the  character  of  the  foraminifera,  and  the  variety  and 
association  of  the  other  organic  remains,  are  not  like 
those  which  have  been  found  to  exist  now  on  the  deep 
floor  of  the  Atlantic,  but  present  rather  the  characters  of 
a shallow- water  fauna.  Geikie,  Textbook  of  Geol.,  p.  827. 

Brown  Chalk,  umber  or  chalk  colored  with  umber. — 
Chalk  mixture,  chalk  suspended  in  flavored  water,  used 
in  the  diarrhea  of  infants,  and  as  an  antacid.— Chalk 
process,  a process  for  producing  a printing-surface  in 
relief  from  a block  or  plate  of  prepared  chalk.  The  de- 
sign is  written  or  painted  in  an  ink  that  hardens  the 
chalk,  and  the  surface  not  to  be  printed  is  removed  with 
a stiff  brush.  From  the  surface  so  prepared  a stereotype 
is  made.— Comanche  Peak  chalk,  in  geol.,  a subdivi- 
sion of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  deposits  of  Texas.  See 
Comanche  'k series  and  Caprina  •klimestone. — Fullers’ 
Chalk.  Same  as  fullers'  earth.— Margate  chalk,  in 
Eng.  geol.,  a local  division  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series, 
typically  exposed  at  Margate  in  Kent,  but  attaining 
greater  thickness  (400  feet)  in  the  Hampshire  basin.  It 
occupies  about  the  middle  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  being 
underlain  by  the  Broadstairs  and  St.  Margaret's  chalk 
and  overlain  by  the  Norwich  chalk.  On  the  continent  it 
is  known  as  the  marsupite  zone  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  crinoid  Marsupites  — Red  chalk.  (&)  [cap.]  In  Eng. 
geol.,  a hard,  nodular  chalk,  tinted  red-brown  by  iron 
oxids,  which  in  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Chalk  or  Cenomanian  and  rests 
on  the  Upper  Neocomian  Carstone.  It  is  regarded  as 
representing  the  Galt  which  is  otherwise  absent  in  this 
region. 

chalk-body  (<4iak'bod,/i),  n.  A decorative 
white  earthenware  of  a dry,  chalky  appear- 
ance, quite  thin  and  exceedingly  brittle,  made 
by  Robert  Wilson  at  Hanley,  England,  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  mark 
was  the  letter  C beneath  a crown, 
chalk-gland  (eh&k' gland),  n.  In  6 of.,  a mul- 
ticellular gland  whieh  deposits  calcareous 
matter,  the  secretion  escaping  through  a spe- 
cial channel  called  a water-pore.  Such  glands 
are  found  in  some  saxifrages  and  other  plants, 
challenge,  «.  10.  In  the  East  Indies,  an  ex- 
ception taken  by  a ryot  to  the  assessment  of  a 
neighbor’s  holding  when  it  is  less  than  that 
of  his  own  poorer  holding,  accompanied  by  an 
offer  to  take  over  the  neighbor’s  holding  at  a 
higher  assessment,  and  a claim  for  the  assess- 
ment on  his  own  to  he  correspondingly  re- 
duced— Challenge  for  cause,  in  law,  same  as  prin- 
cipal challenge  (which  see,  under  challenge,  9). 

challie  (chal'i),  n.  [Ceylon.]  A subsidiary 
copper  coin  of  Ceylon,  equal  to  one  twelfth  of 
an  anna  or  one  pie. 

chalmersite  (cha'mer-zit),  «.  [Named  forG. 
Chalmers, superintendent  of  the  mine,  in  Brazil, 
where  the  mineral  was  found.]  A sulphidof 
iron  and  copper  of  a bronze-yellow  color,  re- 
lated in  form  to  chalcocite. 
chalona  (cha-lo ' na),  n.  [Origin  not  ascer- 
tained.] In  South  America,  sun-dried  meat 
in  general.  See  charqui. 
chaloupe  (sha-lop'),  n.  [F. : see  shallop.'] 
Same  as  shallop. 

chaluka,  n.  Same  as  *halitkah. 

Chalukyan  architecture.  See  * architecture, 
chamascephalous  (kam-e-sef'a-lus),  a.  Same 
as  chain secephalic. 

chamseconchic  (kam-e-kong'kik),  a.  Charac- 
terized by  or  exhibiting  chamreconchy.  Bio- 
metrika,  Aug.,  1902,  p.  460. 
chamseconchous  (kam-e-kong'kus),  a.  Same 

as  * chamseconchic. 

chamaeconchy  (kam-e-kong'ki),  n.  [Gr.  xal,a'< 
low,  4-  udyxv,  shell.]'  In  anthrop.,  a low  form 
of  the  orbits,  showing  an  orbital  index  of  80 
and  less : used  by  German  anthropologists. 
Biometrika,  March-July,  1904,  p.  214. 
chamaecranial  (kam-e-kra'  ni-al),  a.  [Gr. 
xapat,  low,  + upaviov,  skull.]  Characterized 
by  or  exhibiting  a low  skull,  of  a length-height 
index  of  70  and  less  : used  by  German  anthro- 
pologists. Biometrika,  Marcb-July,  1904,  p.240. 
chamaecristoid  (kam-e-kris'toid),  a.  [NL. 


chamelerin 

chamsecrista  (<  Gr.  x° aui.  on  the  ground,  low, 
+ L.  crista,  crest  (referring  to  NL.  Crista  pa- 
vonis,  ‘ peacock’s  crest,’  a pre-Linnsean  name  of 
a esesalpiniaceous  plant)),  4-  E.  -oid.]  Having 
the  characters  of  Cassia  Chamsecrista;  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Chamsecrista  of  the  genus 
Cassia. 

Chamaedaphne  (kam  - e - daf ' ne),  n.  [NL. 
(Moench,  1794,  adopted  from  Buxbaum,  1728), 
< Gr.  xaPa<6a<pyi/,  dwarf  laurel,  < xaga'h  on  the 
ground,  4-  6a<pvtj,  the  laurel.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  shrubs  of  the  family  Ericacese. 
See  Cassandra, 

chamaeprosope  (kam-e-pros'op),  n.  [Gr.  xalJalj 
low,  + npdoontov,  face.]  A skull  or  a person 
with  a broad,  low  face.  Deniker,  Races  of 
Man,  p.  60. 

chamaeprosopic (kanrie-pro-sop'ik),  a.  [ Cham - 
seprosope  + -ic.]  Characterized  by  or  exhibit- 
ing chamseprosopy.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
VII.  231. 

chamseprosopy  (kam//f-pros-o'pi),  n.  [As 
chamseprosope  +-y3.]  In  anthrop.,  a low  form 
of  face,  having  a facial  index  of  90  and  less. 
Biometrika,  Aug.,  1902.  p.  434. 
chamasite,  n.  Same  as  kamacite. 
chamber,  n.  8.  The  place  where  the  moneys 
due  the  government  (municipal  or  other)  are 
received  and  kept;  the  treasury;  the  chamber- 
lain’s office.  See  chamberlain,  2 Aqueous 

chamber.  See  chambers  of  the  eye. — Chamber  of  ac- 
counts,  a French  court  analogous  to  the  English  Court 
of  Exchequer.  It  exercised  jurisdiction  over  matters  re- 
lating to  the  revenue  of  the  crown.— Chamber  of  dais 
(or  deas),  a best  bedroom.  [Scotch.]  Chamber  pro- 
cess. Same  as  lead  chamber  -kprocess. — Jerusalem 
Chamber,  a large  hall  ill  the  deanery  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  n3ted  as  the  meeting-place  (1)  of  the  famous  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines  (1(543-52) ; (2)  of  the  British 
and  American  Divines  who  in  1870  and  following  years 
produced  the  present  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible;  and 
(3)  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury : so  named  from  its  tapestried  walls  which 
show  many  scenes  from  Jerusalem.  Here  Henry  IV.  died. 
—Lead  chamber,  a large  receptacle  made  of  sheet-lead 
burned  together  without  solder  (autogenous  soldering), 
and  supported  outside  by  wooden  or  iron  framework  : used 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. — Moist  or  wet 
chamber,  a circular  glass  dish  with  a glass  cover  for 
bacteriological  cultures  in  a moist  atmosphere.— Supra- 
branchial  chamber,  in  bivalve  mollusks,  a cavity  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  gills  into  which  the  water-tubes 
open  and  through  which  the  water  passes  into  the  cloaca. 

— Vitreous  chamber,  the  hollow  of  the  eyeball  between 
the  crystalline  lens  and  the  retina,  containing  the  vitreous 
humor. 

chamber-acid  (cham,ber-as,/id),  n.  and  a.  I. 
n.  Sulphuric  acid  in  the  condition  and  of  the 
strength  at  which  it  is  removed  from  the  lead 
chambers  in  which  it  is  commonly  produced 
on  the  large  scale,  before  it  has  been  purified 
and  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

II.  a.  Having  the  character  and  strength 
of  the  acid  as  removed  from  the  lead  cham- 
bers : as,  of  chamber-acid  strength. 

Chambered  fibers,  ovary.  See+fiberi,  *ovnry.  Cham- 
bered veins,  mineral  veins  with  large  cavern-like  de- 
velopment. 

chamber-gas  (cham'ber-gas),  n.  The  gas,  or 
mixture  of  gases,  contained  in  the  large  lead 
chambers  commonly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid.  G.  Lunge,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
I.  369. 

chamberlain,  ».  3.  In  Great  Britain,  the  fac- 
tor or  high  steward  of  a nobleman  or  great 
landed  proprietor. 

chamberlainry  (cham'ber-lan-ri),  n.  The 
office  of  chamberlain ; ctamberlainship. 
[Scotch.] 

chamber-tomb  (cham'ber-tom),  n.  An  under- 
ground burial-vault. 

chameleon,  n.  4.  Same  as  chamseleon,  3. 

— Chameleon  top.  See  -ktop't. 
chameleon-fly  (ka-me'le-on-fli'1'),  n.  A Euro- 
pean black  and  yellow  stratiomyid  fly,  Slrat- 
ionvys  chamseleon.  According  to  Goedart  it  will  live 
nine  months  without  food,  hence  the  popular  and  specific 
names. 

chameleonic  (ka-me-le-on'ik),  a.  [ chameleon 
+ -ic.]  Given,  like  the  chameleon,  to  frequent 
change;  inconstant;  fickle. 

Poets — the  best  of  them,  are  a very  cameleonic  race. 
Shelley,  Letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gisborne,  July  13, 1821. 

[IV.  E.  D. 

chameleon-moth  (ka-me'le-on-moth),  n,  A 
vernacular  name  for  a South  African  noctuid 
moth,  Actsea  chamseleon : so  named  on  account 
of  its  extreme  variability  in  color, 
chamelerin  (ka-mel'er-in),  n.  [G.  chamalerin, 

< NL.  Chamselar{inm ) + -in2.]  An  amorphous, 
intensely  bitter  glueoside,  CggH^Ojg,  found 
in  Chamselarium  luteum,  which  is  used  as  a 
uterine  tonic.  It  resembles  saponin. 


chamelognathous 

chamelognathous  (kam-e-log'na-thus),  a.  [Gr. 
XagyAdg,  low,  + yvado f,  jaw.]  In  anthrop., 
having  a low  face,  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tance from  alveolar  point  to  nasion.  Sergi. 
chamfer, Chamfer  attachment,  a guide  designed 
to  be  affixed  to  the  blade  of  a draw-knife  to  enable  the 
operator  to  cut  uniform  chamfers. 

chamfer-bit  (cham'fer-bit),  n.  A bit  in  which 
a cutting-edge,  set  at  an  angle  with  the  axis 
of  the  tool,  cuts  a conical  entrance  by  cham- 
fering the  edges  of  the  cylindrical  hole.  Also 
chamferi  ng-b  i t. 

chamfered  joint.  See  * joint. 

chamfering  - machine  (chain ' fer  - ing  - ma  - 

shen"),  n.  A machine  for  cutting  the  bevel 
on  a nut  or  on  the  head  of  a bolt  and  for 
rounding  off  the  end  of  a bolt.  It  is  customary 
to  use  a turret-machine  for  this  purpose, 
chamfer-plane  (eham'fer-plan),  n.  A plane 
in  which  the  forward  section,  or  end,  is  mova- 
ble up  or  down  for  convenience  in  making 
chamfers.  By  the  use  of  supplementary  sec- 
tions, with  special  bits,  the  plane  can  be  used 
to  make  ornamental  chamfers, 
chamiform  (kam'i-f6rm),  a.  Same  as  chamse- 
form. 

Chamois,  n.  3.  A very  soft  leather  made  from 
sheepskin;  the  flesh  side  of  split  sheepskin 
(the  grain  side  being  used  for  fancy  leather). 
This  is  the  so-called  ‘chamois-skin’  sold  in  the  shops. 
Probably  no  genuine  chamois-skins  are  used  commer- 
cially. 

4.  In  textile  coloring,  a name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  iron  buff  because  of  its  resemblance 
in  color  to  chamois-skin.  See  iron  huff,  under 
buff t,  n. 

chamois  (sham'wo  or  sham'i),  v.  t.  To  tan  or 
dress  by  means  of  repeated  oiling  and  milling. 
Flemming,  Practical  Tanning,  p.  165. 
chamotte  (sha-mot'),  n.  [Origin  not  ascer- 
tained; appar.  F.  in  factory  use  (?).]  Frag- 
ments of  already  burnt  fire-clay,  as  of  the  old 
saggars  of  a porcelain  factory,  ground  to  pow- 
der and  used,  in  admixture  with  fresh  fire- 
clay, in  making  new  vessels.  The  old  material 
serves  to  diminish  the  shrinkage  of  the  mix- 
ture in  the  burning.  Thorpe,  Diet.  Applied 
Chem.,  I.  502. 

champ  (champ),  a.  [Related  to  champi,  ?;.] 
Hard;  firm:  as,  a good  champ  road.  [Prov. 
Eng. ; chiefly  Surrey  and  Sussex.] 
champaca  (eham-pa'ka),  n.  [Philippine  Sp. 
champaca  (Tagalog  and  Bisaya  sampaga),  < 
Skt .champaka:  see  champak.]  A name  in  the 
Philippines  of  Michelia  Champaca,  a tree 
whose  fragrant,  magnolia-like  flowers  together 
with  those  of  Canangium  odoratum,  yield  an 
essential  oil  highly  valued  for  perfumery,  and 
when  digested  in  cocoanut-oil  yield  the  Macas- 
sar oil  of  commerce.  See  champak  and  Mi- 
chelia. 

champacol  (cham'pa-kol),  n.  [champaca  + 
-of.]  A camphor-like  body,  CyeHogO,  found 
in  the  oil  of  champaca  wood,  ana  in  guaiacum 
wood.  Also  called  guaiol. 

Champagne  frappe.  See  frappl.— Whey  champagne, 
an  effervescing  alcoholic  beverage  made  from  the  whey  of 
milk  by  fermentation  of  the  lactose  or  milk-sugar  which 
it  contains.  S.  P.  Sadtler,  Handbook  of  Indust.  Chem., 

p.  266. 

champagnize  (sham-pan  Tz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  champagnized,  ppr.  champagnizing.  [cham- 
pagne + -ire.]  To  impart  a champagne  qual- 
ity to  (other  wines). 

A very  interesting  apparatus  [has  been  invented]  by 
which  wines  are  rapidly  champagnized  without  resorting 
to  the  complicated  processes  that  have  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed. The  apparatus  is  christened  the  “ Moussogbne  ” 
(“froth-generator”),  and  is  used  by  the  inventor  for  cham- 
pagnizing his  wines  in  order  to  render  them  salable  at 
more  remunerative  prices. 

Sd.  Amer.,  Dec.  31,  1904,  p.  477. 

champana  (eham-pa'na),  a.  [Pg.  champana, 
also  champao,  = Sp.  champan,  < Malay  sam- 
pan.'] Same  as  sampan. 
champart  (shan-par'),  n.  [F.:  see  champerty.] 
In  French  law,  a particular  estate  in  land 
granted  upon  condition  that  the  grantee  shall 
share  crops  with  the  grantor, 
champi  (cham'pe),  n.  [Quichua  champi,  a club 
(of  wood,  lead,  etc.).]  Copper,  bronze,  and 
brass.  [Bolivia.] 

champion1,  n.  4.  An  animal  or  a plant  to 
which,  or  to  its  owner,  the  first  prize  has  been 
awarded  in  any  general  competition,  as  at  a 
horse-,  cattle-,  bench-,  or  other  show,  or  which 
has  taken  a number  of  prizes. — 5.  Some  va- 
riety of  vegetable,  fruit,  implement,  or  the 
like,  for  which  the  highest  excellence  is 
claimed. 


championize  (eham'pi-on-iz),  v. ; pret.  and  pp. 
championized,  ppr.  championizing.  [ champion 
+ -ize.]  I.  trails.  To  champion : as,  to  cham- 
pionize one’s  cause. 

II.  intrans.  To  play  the  champion, 
championship,  n — Amateur  golf  championship, 
open  golf  championship.  See  +golf. 

Champlain  epoch.  Same  as  -kchamplain  period.— Cham- 
plain period,  ill  Amer.  geol.,  a term  introduced  by  E. 
Hitchcock,  and  adopted  and  promulgated  by  Dana,  for 
the  period  of  general  northern  continental  depression 
concomitant  with  or  effecting  in  part  the  final  breaking 
up  of  the  ice-sheet  of  the  glacial  period,  and  character- 
ized by  high  level  deposits  and  beaches  and  terraces  on 
the  margins  of  present  active  or  extinct  waterways  and 
the  sea.  It  is  one  term  in  the  Quaternary,  Post-pliocene, 
or  Pleistocene  era,  as  employed  in  America,  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  post-glacial  or  terrace  epoch,  but  graduating 
imperceptibly  into  the  recent  or  human  period. 

Champosaurus  (kam-po-sa'rus),  n.  A genus 
of  extinct  rhynchocephalian  aquatic  reptiles 
of  large  size,  with  elongate  snout  and  double- 
headed cervical  ribs.  Its  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Europe  and  America  and  also  in 
the  Laramie  Cretaceous  beds, 
champy  (cham'pi),  a.  [champ  + -y1.]  Made 
miry  and  soft  through  much  trampling  by  cattle 
or  the  like : as,  a champy  way. 
chamsin,  n.  See  khamsin. 

Chan.,  Chanc.  Abbreviations  of  chancellor. 
chanar  (chan-yiir'),  n.  [Native  name  in 
Argentina.]  A small,  thorny,  leguminous  tree 
of  Argentina,  Gourliea  decorticans,  the  hard 
wood  of  which  is  used  for  tool-handles.  The 
pods  are  sweet  and  edible  and  form  the  principal  food  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Gran  Chaco.  A fermented  beverage  is 
prepared  from  the  pods,  which  is  known  as  aloja  de  chafiar. 
See  icaloja. 

chance,  ft.— A fighting  chance,  a possibility  of  suc- 
ceeding Dy  putting  forth  great  effort  [Colloq.] 
chanceable,  a.  2.  Non-essential ; merely  inci- 
dental and  subsidiary ; accidental  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  accident. 

Reason  . , . thinketh  pleasuer  a chanceable  thing  to 
honestee.  Cheke , Matt  xvi.  68.  N.  E.  li. 

chancellorate  (chan'sel-or-at),  n.  Same  as 
chancellorship. 

chancelloress  (chan'sel-or-es),  n.  A chan- 
cellor’s wife.  [Nonce-word.] 

'Is  it  pleasing  to  go  to  bed  . . . and  have  your  wife  nag- 
nagging you  because  she  has  not  been  invited  to  the  Lady 
Chancelloress' s soiree  ? Thackeray , Lovel  the  W idower,  iii. 

chancellorism  (chan'sel-or-izm),  n.  [chancellor 
+ -ism.]  Government  through  a chancellor, 
as  in  Germany. 

chancre,  n.  2.  In  hot.,  a disease  of  the  tobacco- 
plant  attributed  to  Bacillus  seruginosus. 

On  a bacterial  disease  of  tobacco  chancre  or  “ anthrac- 
nose,"  by  M.  G.  Delacroix.  This  disease  is  due  to  a 
bacillus,  not  previously  described,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  Bacillus  seruginosus  is  given,  on  account  of  the  color- 
ation it  develops  in  certain  culture  media. 

Nature , Sept.  17,  1903,  p.  492. 

chancred  (shang'kerd),  a.  Affected  with  a 
chancre. 

chancriform  (shang'kri-fdrm),  a.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  a chancre ; having  the  form  of  a 
chancre. 

changa  (chan'ga),  n.  [Porto  Rico.]  A mole- 
cricket  of  Porto  Rico,  Seapteriscus  didactylus, 


Changa  ( Seapteriscus  didactylus ). 

Adult,  somewhat  enlarged.  (Chittenden,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


which  is  very  injurious  to  cultivated  crops.  It 
also  occurs  in  Georgia. 

The  “ changa  "...  a kind  of  a mole  cricket,  which  has 
become  very  troublesome.  It  is  believed  this  insect  was 
introduced  from  South  America  in  guano.  It  is  very  de- 
structive to  a wide  range  of  plants  during  the  period  of 
their  early  growth,  being  especially  troublesome  to  vege- 
tables on  sandy  soils ; it  is  also  destructive  on  the  sugar 
and  tobacco  plantations,  often  necessitating  numerous 
replantings.  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901,  p.  510. 
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change,  n,—  Metataxic  change,  the  result  of  shearing 
movement,  in  dynamic  metamorphism,  under  conditions 
more  favorable  to  fracture  and  development  of  cleavage 
than  to  flowage  and  recrystallization.  By  certain  writers 
this  is  held  to  be  a fundamental  difference  between  the 
slates,  which  cleave  so  readily,  and  the  schists,  which  are 
so  perfectly  foliated.  See  innetataxic. 

Any  disturbance  in  a given  portion  of  the  lithosphere 
of  the  equilibrium  thus  existing  must  result  in  shearing 
movement  if  the  disturbance  be  small,  and  in  flow  in  a 
given  direction  if  the  relief  in  that  direction  from  pres- 
sure is  great  and  rapid  enough.  In  the  former  case  we 
should  get  “ metataxic  change ,”  in  the  latter  schistosity. 

Nature,  May  4,  1905,  p.  8. 

Rayless  change,  ill  radioactivity,  a transformation 
of  matter  following  the  same  law  as  other  radioactive 
changes,  but  unaccompanied  by  the  emission  of  a-  or 
0-rays.—  Secondary  change,  specifically,  in  biol.,  a mod- 
ification of  a,  life-history  that  is  new  or  kenogenetic  as 
contrasted  with  one  that  is  ancestral  or  palaiogenetic. 

When  these  things  are  so,  who  shall  determine  which 
developmental  process  is  ancestral  and  which  is  due  to 
secondary  change  ? 

Bateson,  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation,  p.  9. 

change,  v.  To  change  front,  (a)  To  change,  by 
military  movement,  the  direction  in  which  the  men  of  a 
command  face,  (b)  To  change,  radically,  one’s  views  on 
any  question.— To  change  the  rounds,  in  golf,  to  play 
the  course  the  reverse  way,  in  order  to  preserve  the  greens. 
This  is  done  at  St.  Andrews  every  alternate  week  during 
the  active  season. 

changeant  (shon-zhoh'),  n.  [F.,  ‘changing.’] 
An  occasional  name  for  labradorite,  alluding 
to  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  its 
play  of  color. 

change-gear  (chanj'ger),  n.  The  toothed 
wheels,  or  the  train  of  them,  by  which  the 
speed  of  the  feeding  or  cutting  apparatus  of  a 
lathe  or  other  machine-tool  is  adjusted  rela- 
tively to  the  speed  of  the  spindle  or  the  work. 
In  screw-cutting  on  cylindrical  pieces,  the  work  must 
turn  as  many  times,  while  tile  tool  is  moving  laterally 
through  one  inch,  as  it  is  desired  that  there  shall  be 
threads  to  the  inch.  This  adjustable  relation  is  secured 
by  the  change-gear. 

Change-house,  n.  2.  In  mining,  a house  in 
which  miners  keep  their  mine  clothes  and 
make  the  necessary  changes  of  clothing  before 
entering  and  on  leaving  the  mine:  usually 
provided  with  facilities  for  bathing,  and  for 
drying  the  mine  clothes, 
change-pinion  (chanj'pin,'yqn),  n.  One  of  a 
train  of  gears,  on  a roving-  or  spinning-ma- 
chine, which  is  substituted  for  another  of  a 
different  size  to  effect  a change  in  the  speed 
of  the  drafting-rolls. 

change-point  (chanj'point),  n.  Any  point  in 
the  movement  of  a mechanism  where  the  mo- 
tion is  not  constrained  and  where  it  is  there- 
fore possible  for  a part  of  the  mechanism 
either  to  stand  still  or  to  take  some  other  mo- 
tion than  that  which  is  desired  or  intended.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  dead-center  of  a single-crank  en- 
gine. The  usual  method  of  constraining  the  mechanism 
is  to  duplicate  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary,  and  so  to 
place  the  duplicate  parts  that  they  are  completely  con- 
strained while  the  other  similar  parts  are  at  a change- 
point;  for  example,  an  engine  having  two,  cranks  on  the 
same  shaft  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

changer,  n.  4.  One  who  keeps  a change-house. 
[Scotch.] 

change-speed  (chanj'sped),  n.  1.  The  mech- 
anism by  which  a constant  speed  of  rotation  in 
a motor  may  cause  a varying  speed  of  the  driv- 
ing-wheels, and  hence  of  the  whole  of  the 
motor-vehicle.  While  the  speed  of  the  motor  can  be 
varied,  the  range  of  limits  is  not  very  wide,  and  when  the 
speed  diminishes  at  the  motor  the  power  diminishes  also. 
The  change-speed  gearing  gives  greater  leverage  to  the 
motor  for  hill-climbing  while  exerting  its  maximum  effort ; 
it  enables  the  same  motor  on  a level  to  drive  the  car  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  when  developing  the  same  power  as  on 
the  grade.  Usually  in  motor-cars  there  are  three  speeds 
forward  and  one  speed  backward,  the  latter  a slow  and 
powerful  combination.  In  motors  where  the  motor  fluid 
drives  the  piston  by  expanding  at  constant  pressure  up  to 
a point  of  variable  cut-off,  change-speed  gears  are  not  re- 
quired. 

2.  The  train  of  wheels  used  in  feed- 
mechanisms  for  lathes  and  similar  tools,  by 
which  changes  can  be  made  in  the  relative 
number  of  turns  per  minute  for  the  driving 
and  driven  shafts.  Sometimes  called  change- 
gear — Change-speed  gear,  a mechanism  for  changing 
the  speed  of, a motor-car  or  other  machine. — Change- 
speed  lever,  a lever  for  operating  the  speed-changing 
device  of  a motor-car  or  other  machine. 

change-valve  (chanj'valv),  n.  A valve  for 
admitting  water  under  pressure  into  one  or 
more  cylinders  of  a hydraulic  crane  or  lift,  in 
order  that  the  power  used  shall  be  propor- 
tional to  the  load.  In  its  usual  form  it  is  a slide-valve 
which  by  continual  motion  in  one  direction  opens  succes- 
sively all  the  ports,  but  which,  being  under  the  control  of 
the  operator,  can  be  stopped  at  will. 

changing-note  (chan'jing-not),  n.  See  *noteA. 
Chanidse  (kan'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Chanos , typi- 
cal genus,  + -idle.]  A family  of  large  isospon- 
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dylous  fishes  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Pacific,  containing  one  known  genus  and  three 
species. 

channel1,  re.  9.  A tubular  passage  or  duct, 
such  as  the  pancreatic  duct,  for  liquids  or 
fluids:  as,  the  poison  channel  of  a snake’s 
fangs.  Sometimes  called  canal. 

channel-bar  (chan'el-bar),  n.  Any  bar  rolled 
so  as  to  have  a lengthwise  channel  or  groove  : 
thus  an  I-beam  is  a channel-bar  channeled  on 
both  sides.  Channel-bars  are  much  used  in 
steel  structural  work  for  columns,  and  in  ship- 
building for  frames  and  deck-beams. 

channel-board,  n.  2.  In  organ-building,  same 
as  * groove-hoard. 

channeling-machine,  Rounding-and-chan- 

neling  machine,  a channeling-macliine  which  also  auto- 
matically rounds  and  shapes  the  sole ; a sole-fitting  and 
-channeling  machine. 

channel-iron,  n.  3.  Ill  a vehicle,  the  concave 
metal  tire  of  a wheel  which  is  used  with  rub- 
ber tires. 

channelization  (ehan//el-I-za'shqn),  n.  Same 
as  * canalization,  3. 

The  problem  is  how  to  give  normal  emotional  channeli- 
zation, the  safety  valve  of  this  biological  heredity. 

C.  J.  France,  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XIII.  405. 

channel-turner  (chan'el-ter,/ner).  n.  In  shoe- 
manuf.,  a machine  for  turning  back  the  flap 
of  the  channel  cut  in  the  leather  to  leave  it 
open  for  the  sewing-machine ; a channel-flap 
turner  or  opener.  After  sewing,  the  channel- 
flap  is  turned  back  and  cemented  down  by  a 
channel-laying  machine. 

channelway  (chan'el-wa),  n.  1.  A stream- 
way ; a stream-course. 

At  Aswan,  foundations  had  to  be  laid  across  channel- 
ways  through  which,  in  times  of  flood,  the  river  rushed 
with  a speed  of  15  miles  an  hour. 

Sci.  Amer.,  Feb.  28,  1903,  p.  148. 

2.  The  pipe  which  connects  a condenser  with 
an  air-pump  and  through  which  the  con- 
densed steam  and  air  are  drawn  off. 

chant,  u. — Mountain  chant,  a ceremonial  of  the  Nav- 
ajo Indians  connected  with  their  Shamanistic  rites. 
Smithsonian  Rep.  1891,  p.  434. 

chantage  (shan-tazV),  n.  [F.,  a fig.  use  of 
chantage,  a method  of  fishing  in  which  the 
fish  is  scared  within  reach  by  means  of  noise, 
< chanter,  sing,  etc.:  see  chant,  r.]  The  ex- 
tortion of  money  under  threat  of  making  public 
charges  of  misconduct  or  the  like ; blackmail. 

Chanterelle,  n.  3.  In  the  hurdy-gurdy,  one 
of  the  two  strings  which  maybe  stopped  by  keys 
and  on  which  melodies  are  played.  Their 

E roper  tone  is  usually  the  G above  middle  C. 

antey,  n.  Specifically,  a song  sung  by  sailors  when 
at  work  together,  as  in  hauling  or  heaving,  etc  , the  better 
to  secure  a united  pull  at  the  proper  moment,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  ictus  or  beat  of  the  music.  See  kchan- 
tey-man. 

chantey-man  (shan'ti-man),  «.  The  leader  of 
a chantey,  who  usually  sings  one  or  two  lines 
while  the  men  get  their  breath  and  a new 
hold,  the  crew  singing  the  chorus  and  pulling 
together  when  the  accented  syllable  is  reached, 
chantier  (shan-tya'),  n.  A Canadian-French 
equivalent  of  shanty 2. 

chaogenous  (ka-oj'e-nus),  a.  [Gr.  xaog,  chaos, 
+ -yevfjc,  -born.]  Chaos-born : as,  chaogenous 
deities. 

chaos,  n.  5.  [ cap .]  The  void  of  unformed 
matter  personified  and  deemed  by  some  among 
the  Greeks  as  the  oldest  of  the  gods, 
chaotheistic  (ka,/o-the-is'tik),  a.  [Gr.  yuoc, 
chaos,  + fcof,  god,  + - ist-ic.' ] Identifying 
chaos  or  the  primordial  unformed  matter  with 
God.  F.  Ball.  N.  E.  D. 
chaotical  (ka-ot'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  chaotic. 
chap®  (chap),  n.  The  act  of  picking  and  choos- 
ing ; selection : as,  ‘ chap  and  choice.’  [Scotch.] 
See  chapb,  v.  t. 

Chap.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  chaplain. 
chapao  (eha-pou'),  n.  [Turki  chapao,  a plun- 
dering, chapaul,  a plundering  raid,  a charge  of 
cavalry,  Hind,  chhdpd,  a raid,  a night  attack.] 
A raid,  foray,  or  night  attack  (of,  Baluchis  or 
Afghans). 

The  chapaos  of  the  Baluchis  have  been  checked  by  the 
division  of  Baluchistan  between  Persian  and  British  rule. 

Nature,  Aug.  28,  1902,  p.  418. 

chaparejos  (cba-pa-ra'hos),  n.  pi.  [Mex.  Sp.] 
Strong  leather  breeches  or  overalls  worn  by 
horsemen,  particularly  by  cow-boys,  in  the 
Western  States,  for  protection  against  bushes 
and  thorns.  Generally  abbreviated  to  chaps. 

A bit  farther  on  we  saw  some  cowpunchers,  or  what 
seemed  such,  for  they  sat  in  cow  saddles  and  wore  cha- 
parejos. Forest  and  Stream,  Feb.  21,  1903,  p.  147. 


Chaparral  lily,  millet,  pea.  See  *lily,  * millet, 

*pea. 

chaparreras  (cha-pa-ra'ras),  n.pl.  [Mex.  Sp.] 

Same  as  *chaparejos. 

Chapeau  chinois,  a jingle  of  small  bells,  mounted  on  a 
start'  and  frame,  occasionally  used  in  military  music ; a 
Chinese  pavilion  (which  see,  under  pavilion). 

Chapel  royal.  ( l> ) The  body  of  clergy  and  assistants,  in- 
cluding singers,  attached  to  a royal  coiut.  The  chapel 
royal  of  England  dates  from  at  least  the  fifteenth  century. 
— Minion  chapel,  a chapel  which  lias  never  been  con- 
secrated, and  which  may  be  used,  therefore,  for  other 
than  religious  purposes.— Mortuary  chapel,  an  oratory 
or  small  chapel  connected  with  a tomb  and  forming  a 
part  of  the  memorial  structure ; also,  less  properly,  the 
chapel  of  a public  cemetery.— Parochial  chapel,  (a) 
A chapel  belonging  to  and  within  a parish,  but  apart 
from  the  parish  church,  (b)  The  place  of  worship  of  an 
ancient  division  of  a parish,  attached  to  it  by  custom  or 
repute.— Proprietary  chapel,  a private  chapel.  Though 
consecrated,  it  may  be  converted  to  secular  uses  at  any 
time. 

chapelwarden  (chap'el-war"dn),  re.  One  wbo 
holds  the  same  office  in  a chapel  (of  the  es- 
tablished church  of  England)  as  a church- 
warden holds  in  a church : now  commonly  re- 
placed by  churchwarden.  2f.  E.  V. 
chaperon,  n.  6.  A conductor  or  guide ; escort. 
Compare  def.  4. 

chaperonee  (shap//e-ro-ne'),  n.  A young  lady 
who  is  chaperoned”  [Colloq.] 

Chapin  (cha-pen'),  re.  [Cuban  Sp.]  A name 
of  several  species  of  the  genus  Lactophrys,  es- 
pecially of  L.  hicauclalis,  of  the  family  Ostra- 
ciidse,  found  in  tropical  seas, 
chapl.  An  abbreviation  of  chaplain. 
chaplet1,  n.  12.  In  foundry-work,  a sheet- 
metal  form  used  in  adjusting  the  core  in  a 
mold  and  fused  into  the  casting  when  the 
metal  flows  into  the  mold, 
chapmanship  (cliap'man-ship),  n.  The  occu- 
pation or  business  of  a chapman;  buying  and 
selling;  merchandizing. 

chappa  (chap'a),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained; 
perhaps  W.  African.]  A disease  of  some 
natives  of  West  Africa,  characterized  by  mul- 
tiple cutaneous  nodules,  which  later  ulcerate, 
and  destructive  inflammation  of  the  joints, 
chapparos,  n.  pi.  Same  as  ^chaparejos. 
chappaul  (cha-pal'),  re.  [Perhaps  N.  Amer. 
Indian.  ] Same  as  *squaw-fsh. 
chappee  (cha-pe'),  re.  [Hind,  chhdp,  chhdpd,  a 
mark,  stamp,  impression : see  chopA.]  In  India, 
a marked  rupee. 

chaps  (chaps), n.pl.  An  abbreviated  form  of 
* chaparejos.  [Western  U.  S.] 
chaptalization  (chap"tal-I-za'shqn),  re.  [chap- 
talize  + - ation .]  In  wine-making,  a process  of 
adjusting  or  correcting  the  percentages  of  free 
acid  and  sugar  in  the  must  of  any  vineyard  in 
which,  as  in  ‘ bad  years,’  the  proportion  has 
changed.  Chaptal’s  method  was  to  add  the 
calculated  weight  of  sugar  and  to  neutralize 
the  excessive  acid  by  means  of  powdered 
marble.  See  *gallization.  Sadtler,  Handbook 
of  Indust.  Chem.,  p.  205. 
chaptalize  (chap'tal-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
chaptalized,  ppr.  chaptalizing . [Chaptal,  a 

French  chemist,  + - ize .]  In  wine-making,  to 
adjust,  improve,  or  correct  the  proportions  of 
free  acid  and  sugar  in  the  must.  See  * chap- 
talization. 

chapter,  re.  9.  A division  of  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament of  a single  session. — 10.  Head ; sub- 
ject ; category : as,  to  have  much  to  say  on  some 
chapters — Patristic  chapters.  See  kpatristic,  a. 
chapter-house,  re.  2.  The  house  or  building 
which  a chapter  of  a college  fraternity  uses  as 
a club-house.  [U.  S.] 

chaqueta  (cha-ka/ta),  re.  [Sp.:  see  jacket."]  A 
jacket,  particularly  a leather  jacket,  worn  by 
cow-boys  as  a protection  when  traveling 
through  the  chaparral.  [Western  and  south- 
western U.  S.] 

char-,  v.  I.  trans.  3.  To  scorch;  burn; 
‘ singe  ’ (liquids):  as,  to  char  the  wort  in  brew- 
ing. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  charcoal. 

Billets  that  blaze  substantial  and  slow ; 

Pine-stump  split  deftly,  dry  as  pith  ; 

Larch  heart  that  chars  to  a chalk-white  glow. 

Browning,  Heretic’s  Tragedy,  st.  4. 
char2,  n.  2.  In  sugar-manuf.,  concentrated 
sweet  water  or  liquor  highly  charged  with  dis- 
solved sugar. 

char4,  n.— Greenland  char,  the  European  char,  Sal- 
velinus  alpinus.—  Oregon  char.  Same  as  Dolly  Varden 
trout. 

characetum  (ka-ra-se'tum),  n .:  pi.  characeta 
(-ta).  [Characfese)  + -etum, J A zone  of 
vegetation  found  in  the  cold  deeper  waters  not 
far  from  shore,  characterized  by  the  Characese, 


charcoal 

characine2  (kar'a-sin),  n.  [Charac(ese)  4-  - ine 2, 
so  called  from  the  odor  of  Chara  which  it  ex- 
hales.] A kind  of  camphor  obtained  from 
certain  terrestrial  algse,  as  Palmella  and  Oscil- 
laria. 

char  act,  n.  2.  A magical  sign  or  emblem. 

Dig  under  thy  feet  and  tliou  shalt  find  a bow  of  brass 
and  three  leaden  arrows,  inscribed  with  talismans  and 
char  acts.  R.  F.  Burton,  Arab.  Nights,  L 125. 

character,  n.—  Acquired  character,  a change  of 

structure  or  of  function  that  is  brought  about  in  an  or- 
ganism during  its  individual  life,  as  contrasted  with  one 
that  comes  to  it  from  its  parents  through  the  egg  from 
which  it  is  born. 

By  acquired  characters  I mean  those  which  are  not 
preformed  in  the  genu,  but  which  arise  only  through 
special  influences  affecting  the  body  or  individual  parts 
of  it  Weismann  (trans.),  Germ  plasm,  p.  392. 

Aggressive  character,  a peculiarity  of  color  or  form 
or  marking  that  serves  to  favor  an  animal  in  its  aggressions, 
namely,  one  that  serves  to  conceal  it  from  its  prey,  as 
contrasted  with  one  that  is  protective  and  serves  to  hide 
it  from  its  enemies.  — Aposematic  character.  See 
kaposematic.—  Compound  character,  in  biol.,  according 
to  Bateson,  a character  which  may  either  be  transmitted 
entil  e as  a single  character,  in  inheritance,  or  broken  up 
into  its  integral  constituent  characters  or  hypallelomorphs. 
See  khypallelomorph.—  In  character,  (a)  With  costume 
etc.,  appropriate  to  the  rdle  or  part  assumed  : as,  to  sing 
a song  in  character.  Hence— (b)  Appropriate , fitting. 
— Out  Of  character,  at  variance  or  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  or  part  assumed.— Protective  character, 
in  zool.,  any  peculiarity  of  form,  color,  markings,  or  habit 
which  serves  to  hide  its  possessor  from  enemies.— Pseuda- 
posematic,  pseudepisematic,  pseudosematic,  re- 
cessive, sematic  character.  See  kpseudaposematic, 
etc.— Signaling  character.  Same  as  ksematic  charac- 
ter.—W arning  character,  any  characteristic  of  a dan- 
gerous, poisonous,  or  unpalatable  organism  which,  when 
displayed,  serves  to  warn  or  alarm  enemies ; an  aposematic 
character.  See  kaposematic.— Wedge-formed  charac- 
ters, cuneiform  characters.  See  cuneiform,  1 (a). 

cbaracterial  (kar-ak-te'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  characters  (of  a drama). 

One  of  Shakespeare’s  most  wonderful  gifts  was  Ilia 
unlimited  power  of  a characterial  invention  to  suit  any 
kind  of  plot  Ilalliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  116. 

characterist  (kar'ak-t6r-ist),  n.  [character 
+ -is*.]  If.  One  who  employs  characts  or 
magical  signs. — 2.  One  who  depicts  character, 
as  distinct  from  a mere  caricaturist  or  fun- 
maker. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier,  characterist  rather  than  caricaturist, 
gives  this  sheep  face  to  his  typical  Duchess  of  Stilton,  and 
to  her  two  daughters. 

R.  G.  White,  England  Without  and  Within,  p.  205,  note. 

characteristic.  I.  ^.-Characteristic  geometry. 

See  kgeovnetry. 

ii.  « — Characteristic  of  a surface,  the  curve  of 
intersection  of  a surface  with  a neighboring  surface  of  the 
same  family. 

characterology  (kar//ak-ter-ol'o-ji),  re.  [Gr. 
xapanrr/p,  character.  + -loyia,  i'Uyeiv,  speak.] 
The  science  of  character;  the  study  of  types, 
genesis,  etc.,  of  character;  ethology. 

In  tlie  process  of  emancipation  from  traditional  and 
untenable  views  of  man,  an  iconoclastic  attitude  towards 
all  attempts  at  practical  characterology  and  theories  of 
constitution  was  probably  the  only  safe  procedure. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol .,  July-Oct,  1903,  p.  356. 

character-plant  (kar'ak-ter-plant),  re.  In  phy- 
togeog.,  that  species,  or  one  of  the  species,  in 
a given  plant-formation  to  which  it  owes  its 

Shysiognomic  character;  a facies. 

aradriiform  (ka-rad'ri-i-fflrm),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  birds  known  as  Charadrii- 
formes. 

Charales  (ka-ra'lez),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1833),  < Chara  + -ales.]  An  order  of  crypto- 
gamous  plants  which  contains  the  family  Cha- 
racese or  Charaphycese  only.  See  Characese. 
Charaphyceae  (kar-a-fis'f-e),  re.  pi.  [NL..,  < 
Chara  + </tvKog,  seaweed,  + -ese.]  Same  as 
Characese. 

charbon,  re.  3.  In  hot.,  a name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  smut  of  wheat ; also,  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  black  rot  of  the  grape,  especially 
in  France. — Charbon  roux.  See  red  -kcharcoal. 
charco  (char'ko),  re.  [Sp.  Pg. ; origin  un- 
known.] A pond  or  pool  of  standing  water;  a 
small  lake. 

Charcoal,  re. — Red  charcoal,  a kind  of  charcoal  of  a 
dark  reddish-brown  color,  made  by  heating  wood  with 
the  exclusion  of  air  to  a lower  temperature  than  would 
produce  ordinary  black  charcoal.  The  volatile  matter  is 
not  entirely  removed.  It  is  used  in  France  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sporting  gunpowder,  and  recently  in  England 
in  cocoa-powder  for  heavy  artillery  service. 

charcoal  (ehar'kol),  v.  t.  [charcoal,  re.]  1.  To 
blacken,  write,  or  draw  with  charcoal;  execute 
in  charcoal : as,  to  charcoal  one’s  eyebrows. 

And  I decipher  still 

Half  a lame  couplet  charcoaled  on  the  wall. 

Thackeray  (trans.),  The  Garret,  st.  2. 

2.  To  suffocate  with  the  fumes  of  charcoal. 


charcoal 

A shoemaker  who  was  jealous  of  a young  girl  . . . be- 
cause she  wouldn ’t  shut  herself  up  in  an  air-tight  three- 
pair  of  stairs,  and  charcoal  herself  to  death  with  him. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xxxvii. 

charcoaler  (char  ' ko-ler),  n.  A charcoal- 
burner;  one  who  deals  in  charcoal. 

Ah  ! friendless  in  death ! 

Rude  forest-hands  fling 

On  the  charcoaler' s wain 

What  but  now  was  the  king  ! 

F.  T.  Palgrave,  Death  in  the  Forest,  st.  6. 

charcoaling  (char  'ko- ling),  n.  Killing  by 
means  of  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal. 

The  other  day  the  papers  contained  an  account  of  a 
“wholesale  charcoaling,”  in  which  a father,  mother,  and 
two  children  sought  death  in  this  way. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VIL  555. 

charcoal-pencil,  n.  2.  A little  stick  molded 
from  a mixture  of  wood  charcoal  in  powder, 
gum,  or  starch  paste,  and  a small  quantity  of 
saltpeter.  When  lighted  at  one  end  it  continues  to 
burn,  and  the  red-hot  point  is  used  to  lead  a crack  in  thin 
glass,  as  of  a tube  or  beaker,  in  any  required  direction, 
broken  pieces  of  chemical  apparatus  being  thus  adapted 
to  new  uses. 

charcoal-pig  (char'kol-pig),  n.  A kind  of  pig- 
iron  made  by  using  charcoal  as  a fuel  to  reduce 
or  smelt  the  ore  in  the  blast-furnace,  it  was  for- 
merly considered  the  best  grade  of  iron,  being  free 
from  sulphur  and  some  other  impurities  usually  found  in 
iron  made  with  coal  or  coke  as  a fuel.  Other  forms  of  iron 
or  steel,  purified  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  have 
largely  taken  its  place. 

Charcot-Leyden  crystal.  See  Charcot’s  crys- 
tals, under  crystal. 

Charcot’s  arthropathy.  See  * arthropathy . 
charcuterie  (shar-kut-re'),  re.  [F.,  < charcu- 
tier,  a pork -butcher,  earlier  cliaircutier,  cher- 
cuitier,  < chair  cuite,  cooked  meat ; chair,  < L. 
caro,  flesh,  meat;  cuite,  < L.  coda,  cooked.] 
1.  The  occupation  ot  a pork-butcher;  the 
curing  and  dressing  ot  pork  in  its  various  sal- 
able forms — hams,  bacon,  cutlets,  sausages, 
etc. — 2.  Table  delicacies  of  pork  or  into  which 
pork  largely  enters. 

charcutier  (shar-kii-tya'),  re.  [F.]  A pork- 
butcher. 

Chardonnet  silk.  See  *silk. 

Charegite  (kar'  e-jit),  n.  [Ar.  kharijiyah, 
aliens,  < kharaja,  go  out.]  A member  of  a 
puritanical  Mohammedan  sect  which  dates 
from  the  seventh  century. 

The  Charegite,  for  such  was  the  seeming  Marabout, 
dealt  the  N ubian  a blow  with  the  dagger. 

Scott,  Talisman,  xxi. 

charge,  v.  t.  16.  To  paint  too  heavily;  to 
over-express. 

charge,  n.  23.  In  ordnance , the  powder  con- 
tained in  a bag  or  case  in  quantity  suitable  for 
loading  a gun,  or  the  powder  filling  the  interior 
of  a projectile.  A service  or  ordinary  charge  is  that 
ordinarily  used  in  the  gun.  A reduced  charge,  containing 
less  powder,  is  sometimes  used  in  target  practice  to  save 
expense.  A bursting  or  shell  charge  is  the  explosive  in 
the  interior  of  a shell.— Effective  Charge,  the  amount 
of  money  required  for  or  expended  on  the  effective  mili- 
tant forces  of  a country,  that  is,  on  those  fit  for  or  actually 
engaged  in  service  as  distinguished  from  non-effectives, 
such  as  the  retired,  the  pensioned,  etc.  Macaulay. 
charge  (shar-zha/),  n.  Short  tor  charge  d’affaires. 
charged,  p.  a.  3.  In  art,  heavily  painted  ; over- 
expressed. 

chargd  d’affaires.  «.  3.  An  officer  or  other 
person  left  in  charge  of  any  business  or  office 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  chief, 
chargee  (char-je'),  n.  [ charge  + -ee1.]  One 
who  holds,  as  security,  a charge  upon  property : 
analogous  to  mortgagee. 

chargeling  (charj'ling),  re.  [ charge  + - ling 1.] 
A young  charge.  See  charge,  n.  10. 

At  this  period  Jesuits  stamp  the  future  of  their  charge- 
ling  flocks.  (r.  Meredith,  Richard  Feverel,  xii. 

chargeman  (charj-man),  n.  A workman  who 
has  charge  of  the  men  engaged  in  doing  a cer- 
tain piece  of  work ; a foreman.  In  some  estab- 
lishments  the  chargeman  is  given  a contract  for  the  work 
which  he  directs,  so  that  he  will  have  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in  the  speedy  and  economical  performance  of  it. 
charging-box  (char'jing-box),  n.  A box  in 
which  ore,  scrap,  pig-iron,  fluxes,  etc.,  are  con- 
veyed to  the  furnace  by  means  of  a charging- 
machine. 

charging-current  (char/jing-kur,/ent),  n.  In 
elect.,  the  current  used  in  charging  a storage 
battery,  condenser,  or  cable, 
charging-machine  (char' jing-ma-shen"),  n. 
A machine  for  delivering  coal,  ore,  or  metals 
to  a furnace,  gas-retort,  or  coke-oven,  it  is 
made  in  many  different  forms,  all  essentially  loading- 
machines  which  take  up  the  material  and  push  it  by 
means  of  a ram  into  the  furnace,  retort,  or  oven  ; the  ram 
distributes  it,  and  is  then  withdrawn  to  permit  the  clos- 
ing of  the  door.  In  gas  charging-machines  steam  is  some- 


times used  to  blow  the  coal  into  the  retort.  In  one  sense 
a mechanical  stoker  is  a charging-machine,  but  it  is  not 
usually  classed  as  such.  See  mechanical  stoker. 

charging-scale  (char'jing-skal"),  n.  A scale 
for  weighing  the  various  materials  used  in  a 
blast-furnace.  It  has  a series  of  beams,  one  for  each 
kind  of  material.  To  obtain  the  right  proportion,  each 
beam  is  weighted  to  the  amount  required,  and  each  load 
is  made  to  balance  the  weight  of  its  special  beam,  the 
object  being  to  mix  the  materials  in  the  right  proportions 
and  weigh  and  deliver  each  as  rapidly  as  possible  without 
disclosing  the  formula  on  which  the  combined  proportions 
are  based. 

charging-spoon  (char'jing-sp6n//),  n.  In  mining, 
a hollow  half-cylinder  of  copper  or  zinc  at 
the  end  of  a copper  or  wooden  rod,  used  for 
introducing  loose  gunpowder  in  blast-holes 
nearly  or  quite  horizontal.  C.  LeN.  Foster,  Ore 
and  Stone  Mining,  p.  161. 
charging-tube  (char' jing- tub"'),  re.  Any  tube 
for  charging  a chamber  or  tank  with  a fluid 
underpressure;  specifically,  a tube  for  charg- 
ing an  air-chamber  on  a pump  with  air. 
Water  under  a pressure  greater  than  the  atmospheric 
takes  up  air  very  readily ; hence,  some  means  should  be 
provided  for  supplying  air  to  the  air-chamber  on  the  dis- 
charge side  of  a pressure-pump. 

Chari  group.  See  *group1. 
chariotry  (char'i-ot-ri),  re.  [chariot  + -ny.] 
If.  The  art  of  charioteering. 

Chariotry  is  one  of  the  antiquated  Modes  of  Chivalry. 
Heretefore,  as  it  was  used  in  Triumphs,  so  in  field  serv- 
ice and  Games. 

Aubrey,  Remaines  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisme,  p.  120. 
2.  The  soldiers  who  fought  from  chariots. 

And  deep  ruts  are  yet  visible  on  all  the  bogs,  moors 
and  mosses  . . . indented  ...  by  the  wheels  of  Fin- 
gal’s  chariotry.  Blackwood's  Mag.,  XXIV.  260. 

charismatic  (ka-riz-mat'ik),  a.  [charism  + 
-atic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  charism  or  charis- 
mata. 

charisticary  (ka-ris'ti-ka-ri),  re.  [NL.  *charis- 
ticarius,  < Or.  xaPLC rtsis,  given  of  grace,  freely 
given,  < xa-PlS>  grace,  favor.]  Originally,  the 
recipient  of  a prebend,  the  allowance  of  food 
which  a monk  or  cleric  received  from  the 
common  store : same  as  prebendary. 
charityless  (char'i-ti-les),  a.  [charity  + -less.] 
Devoid  of  charity. 

Such  people  there  are  living  and  flourishing  in  the 
world — Faithless,  Hopeless,  Charityless. 

Thackeray , Vanity  Fair,  viii. 

charivari,  re.  2.  [cup.]  The  name  of  a satiri- 
cal journal  founded  in  Paris  in  1832 The  Lon- 

don Charivari,  the  secondary  title  of  “ Punch,”  a humor- 
ous weekly  journal  published  in  London. 

charivari  (shar-i-var'i),  v.  t.  To  treat  to  a 
charivari. 

chark2,  re.  2.  The  fire-drill ; an  instrument 
for  producing  fire. 

Charlatanish  (shar'la-tan-ish),  a.  [charlatan 
+ -M1.]  Savoring  somewhat  of  the  charlatan, 
charlatanistic  (sharila-tan-is-tik),  a.  Having 
a tendency  to  charlatanism ; inclined  to  quack- 
ery ; somewhat  quackish. 

Charley,  re.  2.  A small  pointed  beard  such 
as  that  worn  by  Charles  I.  of  England  and  by 
men  of  his  time : hence  the  name.  It  extended 
from  the  under-lip  and  ended  in  a point  just 
below  the  chin. — 3.  The  fox. 
charlock-weevil  (char'lok- weevil),  re.  An 
English  gardeners’  name  for  a European  cur- 
eulionid  beetle,  Ceuthorliynchus  contractus, 
which  feeds  on  charlock. 

Charlton  white.  See  *wliite i. 
Charmouthian  (char-mouth'i-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Charmouth,  in”  Dorset,  Eng- 
land.—Charmouthian  stage,  in  geol.,  a division  of 
the  Lower  Jurassic  rocks  or  Lias  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land ; it  corresponds  essentially  to  the  Middle  Lias  of 
England. 

charnel2  (char'nel),  re.  [Cf.  camel. ] 1.  A 

hinge,  as  of  a door,  window,  chest,  etc. — 2. 
The  pivot  or  hinge  on  which  the  beaver  or  vizor 
of  a helmet  moved. 

chameled  (char'neld),  p.  a.  [ charnel 2 + -e/11.] 
Hinged:  jointed. 

The  bassenet  pece  whereunto  the  Barbet  ...  is  char- 
neld.  Hall,  Chron.,  p.  674. 

chamockite  (char'nok-it),  re.  [Named  after 
Job  Charnock,  associated  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  Calcutta.]  In  petrog.,  a name  given 
by  T.  H.  Holland  (1893)  to  a group  of  pha- 
neric  igneous  rocks  in  India,  which  range  from 
acid  to  basic  varieties  and  agree  in  containing 
hypersthene;  the  type  rock  is  hypersthene- 
granite. 

Charonic  (ka-ron'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Charon,  the  ferryman,  in  Greek  mythology,  of 
the  lower  world. 

Charrinia  (ka-rin'i-a),  re.  [NL.  (Viala  and 
Kavaz,  1894),  named  ior  Dr.  Charrin,  a French 


chase 

physician.]  A genus  of  pyrenomycetous  fungi. 

The  single  species,  C.  Diplodiella,  is  said  to  be  the  ascigerous 
form  of  Coniothyriurn  Diplodiella,  which  causes  the  white 
rot  of  the  grape.  See  'kConiothyrium , grape-rot  and 
rot,  2 (b). 

chart,  n.— Astrographic  chart,  a chart  of  a region  of 
the  stars , specifically,  one  of  the  star-charts  of  the  syste- 
matic astrophotographic  survey  of  the  heavens.— Cos- 
mogony chart,  a birch-bark  chart  on  which  a picto- 
graphic  record  of  the  creation  myth  is  engraved : used  by 
the  Ojibwa  Indians  in  connection  with  their  religious 
ceremonials.— Cotidal  chart.  See  ircotidal.—  Halley’S 
Chart,  a chart  showing  the  curves  of  compass  variation. 
— Heliographic  chart,  a chart  which  shows  the  sun’s 
spots  at  any  particular  time  and  their  physical  peculiari- 
ties.—Hydrographic  chart,  a chart  showing  especially 
the  hydrographic  features  of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  depth 
of  water,  the  currents  at  the  surface  and  beneath,  the 
density  or  saltness  of  the  water,  the  temperature,  and  the 
changes  of  these  with  the  seasons.— Meteorological 
Chart.  See  weather-map.— Physical  chart,  a map  or 
diagram  designed  to  illustrate  certain  features  of  physiog- 
raphy or  physical  geography.— Thermal  chart,  a chart 
showing  the  temperature  of  the  air  or  land  or  water, 
usually  by  means  of  isothermal  lines, 
charta,  n.  2.  lapharm,;  (a)  A folded  paper 
containing  a powder;  also,  a dose  of  any 
medicinal  powder.  ( b ) A piece  of  bibulous 
paper  impregnated  with  some  medicinal  sub- 
stance.—Charta  cantharidis  or  epispastica,  blis- 
tering-paper ; a paper  spread  with  a mixture  of  canthar- 
ides,  Canada  turpentine,  and  olive-oil,  used  for  counter- 
irritation  or  to  make  a blister. — Charta  potassli  ni- 
tratis.  Same  as  irasthma-paper. — Charta  slnapis, 
mustard-paper  or  -leaf ; a paper  spread  witn  a mixture  of 
black  mustard  and  gutta-percha  solution,  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  a mustard-plaster,  to  produce  counter-irritation. 
Charter  colony,  a colony  under  charter  government. — 
Charter  government,  government  of  a colony  under 
authority  of  a written  charter  granted  by  the  sovereign 
power.—  Charter  member,  one  whose  name  appears  in 
the  charter  of  an  organization  as  one  of  its  founders. — 
Charter  Of  pardon,  ill  Eng.  law,  an  instrument  under 
the  great  seal  by  which  a paidon  is  granted  to  a man  for 
felony  or  other  offense. 

Chartered  accountant.  See  * accountant. 
charterer,  re.  3.  A freeman  of  a chartered 
borough. 

charter-school  (char'ter-skol"),  re.  One  of  the 
schools  established  in  Ireland  by  a society 
chartered  in  1733  to  provide  a Protestant  edu- 
cation for  the  Roman  Catholic  poor.  These 
schools  were  of  two  kinds,  day-schools  and  boarding- 
schools  ; the  boarding- schools  were  supported  by  Parlia- 
ment after  1745,  when  a special  tax  was  devoted  to  them. 
The  charter-schools  failed  in  their  purpose  and  came  to 
an  end  in  1825. 

chartographist  (kar-tog'ra-fist),  re.  [chartog- 
rapli-y  + -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  chartog- 
raphy,  oris  engaged  in  map-making;  a ehartog- 
rapher. 

chartology  (kar-tol'o-ji),  re.  [Gr.  x^PTrKi  a leaf 
(L.  charta,  a map),  + -/.nyia,  < 'Aeyeiv,  speak.] 
The  science  of  map-making, 
chartreuse,  re.  3.  In  cookery,  a preparation 
usually  of  game,  fillets,  etc.,  incased  in  a mold 
of  rice ; also,  fruits  inclosed  in  blanc-mange  or 
puddings.  These  preparations  were  invented,  it  is 
said,  by  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Grande  Chartreuse 
to  disguise  meat.  — Chartreuse  cat.  See  'kcat  1. 
Chartreux  (shar-tre'j,  re.  [F.,  earlier  charteus, 
< ML.  Carthusius:  see  Carthusian.]  A monk 
of  the  Carthusian  order  which  was  founded  by 
St.  Bruno  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  name 
was  derived  from  the  valley  of  the  Chartreuse, 
where  the  order’s  first  monastery  was  founded, 
charvolant  (sbar-vo-lan'),  re.  [F.  - char  volant, 
‘ flying  ear.’]  A four-wheeled  vehicle  with  a 
kite  attachment,  designed  to  be  propelled  by 
the  force  of  wind  : patented  in  England  in 
1826. 

chary  (char'i),  adv.  Charily ; carefully. 

Thy  heart,  which  I will  keep  so  chary 

As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Shak.,  Sonnet  xxil. 

Great  thanks,  mighty  Lucifer ! 

This  will  1 keep  as  chary  as  my  life. 

Marlowe,  Faustus,  ii.  2. 

chase1,  v.  I.  trans.  4.  To  push  the  bottle  to- 
ward one  and  thus  call  upon  him  to  fill  up  his 
glass. 

“ Above  all,  why,  when  I fill  this  very  glass  of  wine,  can- 
not I push  the  bottle  to  you,  ami  say,  * Fairford,  you  are 
chased  ’ / ” Scott,  Redgauntlet,  Letter  i. 

ii.  intrans.  4.  To  exceed  a given  custom- 
ary standard  of  production.  [Workmen’s 
slang.] 

Chase1,  n.—  Hazard  chase.  See  ^hazard  opening.— To 
have  a good  chase  (naut.),  to  be  so  constructed  and  to 
have  guns  so  mounted  as  to  be  able  to  fire  at  an  object 
dead  ahead  or  dead  astern. 

chase2,  n.  7.  The  conical  apex  of  a spinning- 
machine  cop  or  bobbin,  or  the  extent  of  the 
traverse  of  the  winding-faller  wire  on  a spin- 
ning-mule. Sometimes  called  the  nose. 

The  apex  of  the  cop  is  the  nose  or  chase  ; this  extends 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  cop  to  its  apex.  The  shoulder 
acts  as  a good  support  to  the  chase  of  the  cop  in  winding. 

Hannan,  Textile  Fibres  of  Commerce,  p.  124. 


chase 

8.  In  carp.,  a score  or  shallow  cut  in  a mortise. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

chasee  (chas-e'j,  n.  One  who  is  chased.  [Rare.] 
chaser1,  n.  4.  The  sip  of  water  or  mild  drink 
with  which  tipplers  ‘ chase  ’ or  wash  down  their 
dram  of  spirits.  [Slang.] 
chaser2,  n.  3.  Same  as  edge-runner  mill  (which 
see,  under  mill l).  Also  called  chaser  mill. 
chasmal  (kaz'mal),  a.  [ chasm  + -al1.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a chasm ; chasm-like : as,  a 
chasmal  difference. 

chasmantherous  (kaz-man'ther-us),  a.  [Or. 
xaapa,  opening,  + NL.  anthera,  anther,  + 
-0M«.]  In  hot.,  hemiclistogamous  with  the 
stamens  exserted  : said  of  a class  of  flowers. 
chasmoclistogamous(kaz'''mo-klis-tog,a-mus), 
a.  [Gr.  an  opening,  + clistogamous. ] 

In  hot.,  hearing  Doth  open  and  closed  flowers, 
chasmogamous  (kaz-mog'a-mus),  a.  [c7<as- 
mogam-y  + -ous.]  Exhibiting  the  phenome- 
non of  chasmogamy. 

chasmophyte  (kaz'mo-fit),  n.  [Gr.  xaaya,  an 
opening,  + tfrurov,  plant.]  In  pliytogeog., 
a plant  inhabiting  the  crevices  of  rocks. 
Schimper,  (trans.)  Plant  Geog.,  p.  178. 
chasse1  (shas),  n.  [F.,  short  for  chasse-cafe,  lit. 
‘chase  coffee.’]  A small  glass  of  brandy  or 
liqueur  taken  after  coffee,  at  dinner,  to  remove 
its  taste  or  odor  or  as  a digester.  See  pousse- 
cafe. 

chasse2  (shas),  n.  [F.  chdsse:  see  chase 2,  n.] 
A shrine  or  receptacle  for  relics  of  a saint. 
chass6  (sha-sa'),  v. ; pret.  and  pp.  chasstd,  ppr. 
chasseing.  [Also  chassie,  chassey,  and  orig. 
chassez,  <F.  chassez  (used  as  a direction  in 
teaching  dancing),  impv.  of  chasser,  chase : 
see  chase L The  spelling  ehassS  (as  if  from  the 
F.  pp.)  appears  to  be  a mistake.  See  the  noun, 
which  is  much  later  in  English.  Cf.  the  F. 
nouns  chassez-dechassez,  and  chassez-huit, 
names  of  dance  steps.]  I.  intrans.  1.  In 
dancing,  to  execute  a step  or  gliding  motion 
(known  as  the  chasse)  in  which  one  foot  is  kept 
in  advance  of  the  other. — 2.  To  move  or  make 
one’s  way  with  gliding  steps,  as  across  a 
crowded  room:  as,  before  long  he  chassed  up 
to  me.  [Colloq.] 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  chass6  toward  the 
door ; dismiss.  [Slang.] 

He  was  Chassid  on  the  spot.  Thackeray. 

chasse  (sha-sa'),  n.  [Also  chassez ; from  the 
verb.  The  F.  chass4  in  the  same  sense  is  late, 
and  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  E.  use  of 
the  spelling  chasse.']  In  dancing,  a step  or 
gliding  motion  in  which  one  foot  is  kept  in 
advance  of  the  other. 

chasse-cafe  (shas-ka-fa'),  m.  [F.]  See  * chasse^. 
chassis,  n.  2.  In  fort.,  the  foundation-frame 
or  bed-plate  upon  which  a gun-carriage  is  sup- 
ported or  adjusted. — 3.  The  frame  of  a motor- 
car or  motor- vehicle,  exclusive  of  the  seats  or 
body.  It  includes  the  structural  elements,  the  motor 
and  its  generator  of  power,  the  tanks,  transmission-gear, 
wheels,  axles,  and  springs.— Carrosserle  chassis  [f\], 
a carrying  or  supporting  chassis  or  frame  ; specifically,  the 
rear  frame  of  a motor-car  which  has  a frame  for  each 
axle. 

chastend,  pp.  A simplified  spelling  of  chas- 
tened. 

chastenment  (chas'n-ment),  n.  The  act  of 
chastening. 

chastize,  chastizement.  See  chastise,  chastise- 
ment. 

chastizment,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  chas- 
tisement. 

chat1,  n.  3.  Impudence  or  impudent  talk. 
[Scotch.] — 4.  The  point  or  question  to  be 
settled.  [Colloq.] 

Has  the  gentleman  any  right  to  be  in  this  room  at  all, 
or  has  he  not?  Is  he  commercial,  or  is  he — miscellaneous? 
That’s  the  chat,  as  I take  it.  Trollope,  Orley  Farm,  vi. 

chat4,  n,  3.  A small  potato  of  inferior  qual- 
ity. [ Pro v.  Eng.] — 4.  A small  piece  of  coal. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 5.  In  mining,  a piece  of  ore 
with  stone  adhering  to  it;  in  the  plural  (also 
singular),  ore  in  this  state  (usually  called  in 
the  United  States  raggings ):  a middle  product 
made  in  the  concentration  of  ore,  consisting  of 
particles  of  gangue  containing  included  grains 
of  valuable  mineral. — 6.  pi.  The  tailings  or 
waste  product  from  the  concentration  of  ore. 
Chateau  d’eau,  a form  of  fountain  in  which  the  monu- 
mental architectural  setting  is  especially  elaborate. 

chatelainry  (shat'e-lan-ri),  n.  [ chatelain  + 
-ry.]  The  district  or  territory  under  a chate- 
lain ; a castellany. 

Chattahoochee  beds.  See  *bedi. 
Chattanooga  shale.  See  *shale. 


Chateau  d’Eau  (Fontana  dell’  Acqua  Paola),  Rome. 
(From  “ Baudenkmaier  in  Rom.”  pub.  by  Wasmuth,  Berlin.) 


chattelization  (chat"el-i-za'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  or  practice  of  chattelizing  real  property. — 
2.  The  act  or  practice  of  chattelizing  human 
beings;  ownership  of  human  beings;  the  fact 
of  being  ehattelized. 

chattelship  (chat'el-ship),  «.  The  state  of 
being  held  in  slavery  as  property, 
chatter-mark  (chat'er-mark"),  m.  1.  A mark 
left  on  a piece  of  metal  by  a cutting-tool, 
when  the  latter  is  so  adjusted  that  it  alter- 
nately cuts  and  is  forced  back,  thus  cutting 
intermittently  and  making  a chattering  noise. 
— 2.  Irregular  gouges  made  on  surfaces  over 
which  a glacier  passes,  by  the  slipping  of  rock 
fragments  held  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ice. 
Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geol.,  I.  276. 
chatterment  (chat'er-ment),  n.  Chattering; 
chatter. 

chattery  (chat'e-ri),  a.  Chattering,  as  with 
cold;  shivery. 

Chaucerian  (cha-se'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  English 
poet  Chaucer  or  his  writings:  as,  Chaucerian 
English. 

II.  n.  A student  of  Chaucer. 

Chaudfroid  sauce.  See  *sauce. 
chauffeur  (sho-fer' ),  n.  [F.,  a fireman,  a stoker: 
hence,  recently,  the  ‘fireman’  or  controller  of 
a steam  or  other  automobile,  < chauffer,  beat, 
fire  up  : see  chafe,  v.]  The  driver  of  an  auto- 
mobile. 

chauffeuse  (sho-f6z'),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  chauffeur.] 
A woman  who  operates  an  automobile. 
Chauliognathus  (ka-li-og'na-tbus),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  xar^.i(6dovc),  with  outstanding  (teeth),  + 
yvadog,  jaw.]  An  important  genus  of  malaco- 
dermid  beetles,  comprising  40  or  more  Ameri- 
can species : known  popularly  as  ‘ soldier- 
beetles.’  See  cuts  under  soldier-beetle.  Uentz, 
1830. 

chaulmugric  (chal-mug'rik),  a.  Derived  from 
chaulmugra — Chaulmugric  acid,  an  acid,C1aH32Oo, 
obtained  from  chaulmugra-oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  Hydnocarpus  Kurzii. 

chauss^e-  (sho-sa'),  n,  [F.:  see  causey,  cause- 
way.] A causeway ; a highway. 

Two  roads  lead  westwards  from  Brusa.  The  one,  a 
regular  chaussee  with  bridges,  kilometre  posts,  and  tele- 
graph, runs  about  due  west  through  the  plain. 

Geor.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  151. 

chaussure  (sho-siir'),  n.  [F.,  < chauser,  «\,shoe, 

< chausse,  a shoe.]  A covering  for  the  feet,  such 
as  shoes,  boots,  sandals,  etc. 

Chautauqua  maskalonge.  See  *masl;alonge. 
Chautauquan  (cha-ta'kwan),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 

1 . Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lake  or  the  county 
of  Chautauqua,  in  southwestern  New  York. — 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle,  founded  for  the  promo- 
tion of  home  reading  and  study  in  connection 
with  the  summer  school  which  meets  at  Chau- 
tauqua Lake,  or  its  courses  of  study. — 3.  In 
geol. , noting  a division  of  the  Devonian  of  North 
America,  which  comprises  the  last  period  (Che- 
mung beds)  of  the  Neodevonian. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Chautauqua  Circle, 
or  one  who  takes  or  has  taken  its  course  of 
study  and  examinations. 

Chavannesia  (shav-a-ne'zi-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
by  Alphonse  de  Candolle  in  1844,  in  honor 
of  his  friend  Edouard  Chavannes,  a Swiss 
botanist.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
of  the  family  Apocynacese.  See  Urceola. 
chavelleryt,  n.  1.  Same  as  cavalry. — 2.  The 
Cavaliers  or  Cavalier  party  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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Chayota  (cha-yo'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Jacquin,  1780), 

< Amer.  Sp.  chayoie,  < Aztee  chayotl .]  A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  which  belong  to  the 
family  Cucurbitacese.  See  cheyote  and  Sechium. 

chayro  (chi'ro),  n.  [Aymar&of  Bolivia.]  A 
soup  made  of  mutton  and  jerked  meat,  chunu, 
potatoes,  maize,  and  various  condiments : a 
Bolivian  national  dish. 

Ch.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Chirurgise 
Baccaiaureus,  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

Ch.  Ch.  An  abbreviation  of  Christ  Church. 
Ch.  D.  1 . An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Chir- 
urgiee  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Surgery. — 2.  See*D. 
Ch. 

Ch.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  Chemical  Engineer. 
cheat1,  n.  7.  In  hot. : («)  The  darnel,  Lolium 
temulentum.  ( b ) Same  as  chess'2. 
cheater,  n — Tame  cheater,  a tame  animal,  such  as  a 
duck,  used  as  a decoy. 

He’s  no  swaggerer,  hostess ; a tame  cheater , i‘  faith ; 
you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a puppy  greyhound  : lie'll 
not  swagger  with  a Harbary  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  back 
in  any  show  of  resistance.  Shak.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

chebec2  (che-bek'),  n.  [Prob.  imitative.]  A 
name  for  the  least  flycatcher,  Empidonax  min- 
utus:  used  chiefly  in  New  England, 
chebog  ( che-bog'),  n.  [Of  New  England  Amer. 
Ind.  origin  (Narragansett?).]  A menhaden, 
chebule  (ke-bol'),  n,  [F.  chebule,  It.  chebuli, 

< Hind.  Kabuli,  ‘ of  Kabul,’  whence  it  is  im- 
ported into  India.]  The  dried,  astringent, 
prune-like  fruit  of  Terminalia  Chebula,  used  as 
a tan,  dye,  and  medicine.  See  myrobalan  and 
Terminalia'2. 

chebulic  (ke-bo'lik),  a.  [chebule  + -ic.]  Ob- 
tained or  derived  from  chebule : as,  the  chebulic 

or  black  myrobalan  of  commerce Chebulic 

acid,  a crystalline  acid  with  a sweet  taste  found  in  the 
stones  of  Terminalia  Chebula. 
check1,  n.  19.  A longitudinal  crack  in  tim- 
ber due  to  too  rapid  seasoning.  Also  called 
season-check.  See  check^,  v.  i.,  5. — 20.  In  irri- 
gate, a small  levee  or  dike  for  holding  the 
water  on  irrigated  fields.— 21.  In  experimen- 
tation, a part  of  the  material  of  the  experiment 
left  untreated  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
Thus  in  fertilizer-tests  one  or  more  plats  are 
left  without  fertilizer  in  order  to  know  what 
results  are  due  to  fertilization  in  the  others. — 
22.  Same  as  * checkers 1,  11. — 23.  A joint 
having  two  parts  which  fit  one  into  the  other 
and  SO  form  a guide.  A dowel-pin  is  a common  ex- 
ample. It  is  customary  in  higli-pressure  hydraulic  pip- 
ing to  check  the  flanges,  that  is,  to  turn  a groove  in  the 
face  of  one  flange  and  make  a tongue  to  correspond  on 
the  other. 

24.  In  card-playing  and  hanking  games,  a 
counter  sold  by  the  banker  which  can  he  re- 
deemed at  any  time.  A stack  of  checks  is  20.  When 
of  various  colors,  the  white  are  always  of  least  value,  red 
next,  and  then  blue  and  yellow. 

25.  In  hunting,  a stoppage  of  the  hounds  ow- 
ing to  temporary  loss  of  the  scent Discovered 

check,  in  chess,  a check  administered  by  the  moving  of  a 
piece  and  the  opening  thereby  of  the  range  of  another 
piece  upon  the  adverse  king.  The  piece  or  pawn  moved 
does  not,  however,  check  directly.  See  check l,  n.,  1,  and 
double  ★ check. — Double  check,  in  chess,  a check  from  two 
pieces  at  the  same  time,  resulting  from  a move  which 
checks  the  king  and  unmasks  another  piece,  which  also 
checks;  a direct  check  and  a discovered  check. — Per- 
petual check,  in  chess,  the  position  of  a player  when  he 
cannot  parry  a check  without  subjecting  himself  to  an- 
other check  on  his  adversary’s  next  move,  and  when  his 
adversary  insists  upon  administering  those  checks.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  game  is  declared  drawn.—  Simple 
check,  in  chess,  ordinary  check,  when  the  adverse  king  is 
attacked  by  a single  piece  or  pawn.—  To  discover  check, 
in  chess,  to  unmask  a check  by  moving  a piece.  See  dis- 
covered ircheck. 

check1,  v.  I.  trans . 9.  To  fit  or  fasten  together 
(two  pieces)  in  such  a manner  that  they  can 
he  separated  only  by  a motion  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  joint. 

n.  intrans.  6.  To  crack  or  split  without 
falling  apart. 

Wherever  they  have  been  opened  the  coal  beds  of  the 
Washington  Creek  Basin  show  no  evidence  of  faulting, 
and  the  coal  is  not  crushed,  but  can  be  obtained  in  large 
pieces  which  “ check”  but  do  not  break  up  readily  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Contrib.  to  Econ.  Geol.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1902,  p.  277. 
7.  In  hunting,  to  stop  (as  dogs  do)  because  of 
loss  of  the  scent. — 8.  To  draw  a check. 

Had  checked  for  nothing  until  the  day  before  her  death, 
when  she  took  out  in  person  the  sum  of  4,000  francs. 

Poe,  Works,  I.  190. 

checkage  (chek'aj),  n,  [check  + -age.]  The  act 
or  process  of  cheeking  (the  items  of  an  ac- 
count, list,  invoice,  etc.),  or  the  fact  of  having 
been  checked. 

check-band  (chek'band),  n.  In  textile-manuf., 
a device  attached  to  a spinning-mule  as  a drag 
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or  check  upon  the  varying  velocity  of  the 
spindle-carriage  during  its  traverse.  Nasmith. 
Cotton  Spinning,  p.  275. 
check-bar  (chek'bar),  n.  A metal  bar  vrith 
loops  on  each  end  for  retaining  the  ends  of 
the  check-reins  of  a harness-bridle,  and  a rear 
loop  at  the  center  by  which  it  is  attached  to 
the  check-hook. 

check-battery  (chek'bat//er-i),  n.  In  mining , 
a timber  construction  which  closes  the  lower 
part  of  a chute,  acting  as  a check  to  the  flow 
of  coal  and  as  an  air-stopping, 
check-bit  (ehek'bit),  n.  A harness-bit  used 
with  the  over-check,  with  or  without  a lever, 
check-book,  n.  2.  A book  in  which  items  of 
control  are  entered. 

check-damper  (chek'danpper),  n.  A door  or 
slide  by  which  cold  air  may  be  admitted  to  the 
base  of  the  flue  or  chimney  behind  the  fire  and 
without  passing  through  or  over  the  latter. 
The  effect  of  opening  the  check-damper  is  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  in  flue  and  chimney,  and  there- 
fore  more  nearly  to  equalize  the  pressure  of  the  cool  at- 
mosphere  below  the  fire,  and  hence  to  check  the  draft 
and  diminish  the  rate  of  combustion. 

check-easer  (chek'ipzer),  n.  In  a harness,  a de- 
vice for  relieving  the  steady  strain  of  the  over- 
cheek. It  interposes  an  elastic  web  or  spiral 
spring  between  the  check  and  the  hook-loops. 
checker1,  n.  11.  One  of  many  spots  or  mark- 
ings, somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  on  the 
wings  of  a pigeon.  A checker  is  larger  than  a 
spangle.  The  term  is  generally  used  in  combination,  as 
blue-checker,  red-checker,  etc.,  the  qualifying  word  refer- 
ring to  the  general  color  of  the  bird  and  not  to  that  of  the 
spots,  which  are  usually  white.  Also  often  check. 

checker-board,  n.  2.  In  American  foot-hall, 
a term  sometimes  applied  to  the  field  of  play. 
See  * gridiron . 

checkered,  p.  a,  3.  Having  the  wing  marked 
with  numerous  white  spots,  larger  in  size  and 
fewer  in  number  than  in  the  condition  termed 
spangled:  used  in  describing  breeds  of  pigeons. 
— Checkered  beetle.  See  -kbeetleZ. 
checkerwork,  n.  2.  In  a regenerative  furnace 
or  water-gas  plant,  a mass  of  loose  bricks  in- 
closed in  an  upright  cylindrical  chamber  and 
loosely  piled  in  alternate  layers  to  form  an 
open  mass.  When  submitted  to  a hot  blast  the 
checkerwork  becomes  intensely  heated  and,  when  the 
blast  is  shut  off,  can  be  used  to  heat  an  air-blast  or  a 
stream  of  gas  passing  through  its  open  spaces.  See 
regenerator. 

check-experiment  (chek'eks-per//i-meut),  n. 
A control-experiment;  an  experiment  devised 
to  confirm  the  results  of  other  experiments: 
for  example,  an  experiment  made  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  the  result  of  which  enables  the 
experimenter  to  estimate  the  effect,  in  a par- 
allel series  of  experiments,  of  a determinate 
variation  of  conditions. 

check-flooding  (chek'flud//ing),  n.  In  irriga- 
tion, a method  of  controlling  water  by  means 
of  low  levees  or  dikes  when  flooding  fields, 
check-gate  (chek'gat),  n.  A small  gate,  or 
movable  dam,  placed  in  the  low  levees  ex- 
tending across  irrigated  fields, 
check-greeve  (chek'grev),  n.  In  mining,  a 
erson  who  checks  the  weights  of  coal  on  be- 
alf  of  the  landlord.  [Scotch.] 
checking,  n.  2.  The  assembling  of  the  parts 
of  a checked  joint.— 3.  In  agri.,  the  planting 
of  seeds  or  plants  at  regular  distances  apart 
in  the  row  or  line,  to  allow  of  cultivation  both 
ways,  instead  of  drilling  in  a continuous  or 
'solid’  row. 

check-out  (chek'out),  n.  The  termination  of 
a coal-seam  by  the  meeting  of  roof  and  floor, 
check-rail,  n.  2.  A guard-rail ; an  extra  rail 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  rail  of  a railway 
curve,  so  laid  as  to  leave  sufficient  room  for 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels  to  pass  freely  between 
the  heads  of  the  two  rails.  As  the  train  rounds 
the  curve,  the  inner  wheels  bear  against  this  extra  rail, 
thus  relieving  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  against  theouter 
rail  and  preventing  the  derailing  of  the  train. 

check-row  (chek'ro),  v.  t.  To  plant  (Indian 
corn)  with  a eheck-rower. 

Particularly  for  use  on  growing  check-rowed  and  listed 
com.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  1.  V 1 1 1 . 298. 

check-spring  (chek'spring),  n.  In  hardware, 
an  extension-spring  used  to  keep  a door  or 
gate  closed,  or  for  any  similar  purpose.  See 
cut  under  * extension-spring. 
checkstone  (chek'ston),  n.  A small  round 
pebble,  called  in  the  United  States  jackstone 
and  in  Scotland  chuckle  or  chuckie-stane  or 
-stone,  used  in  the  children’s  game  of  chucks 
or  jackstones. 

check-strap,  » . 3.  A leather  strap,  extending 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  body  of  a carriage  to 
the  perch,  to  check  the  upward  movement  of 
the  body. 

check-system  (chek'sis-tem),  n.  1.  Asystem  for 
keeping  the  time  of  workmen,  largely  used  in 
factories.  It  has  many  forms,  but  is  essentially  as 
follows  : A board  is  placed  just  within  the  entrance- 
gate,  on  which  are  hung  numbered  checks,  one  for  each 
man.  As  each  workman  passes  in,  he  takes  his  check 
from  the  board  and  places  it  in  a box,  thus  showing  that  he 
has  gone  in  to  work.  The  timekeeper  takes  the  checks 
from  the  box  and,  by  means  of  the  numbers,  knows  what 
men  are  at  work.  The  checks  are  placed  on  the  board  in 
readiness  for  the  men  each  half-day,  and,  since  no  man 
can  leave  without  a pass  signed  by  his  foreman  or  at  the 
end  of  the  half-day,  it  enables  the  timekeeper  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  men. 

2.  The  network  or  system  of  checks  or  small 
levees  constructed  in  fields  to  be  irrigated, 
check-weigher  (chek'wa/'er),  n.  One  who 
checks  or  verifies  weights;  specifically,  in 
mining,  the  man  who  verifies  the  tally,  or  rec- 
ord. of  weight  of  the  coal  or  other  mineral 
which  comes  up  from  workings  where  the 
miner  is  paid  by  the  ton,  and  who  credits  the 
output  to  the  account  of  the  individual  worker, 
checkwork  (chek'werk),  n.  In  mach.,  the 
regular  release  of  an  obstruction  which  takes 
place  by  means  of  an  even-timed  body ; an 
escapement.  The  wheel  and  pendulum  of  an 
ordinary  clock  are  a common  example, 
cheek,  n — Fixed  cheeks,  in  the  anatomy  of  the  trilo- 
bites,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  cephalon  between  the  dorsal 
furrows  and  the  facial  sutures  which  separate  them  from 
the  free  cheeks.— Free  cheeks,  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
trilobites  those  parts  of  the  cephalon  which  lie  outside 
the  facial  sutures  and  are  separated  thereby  from  the  fixed 
cheeks. 

cheeker  (chek'er),  n.  One  who  gives  cheek 
or  who  talks  impudently,  saucily,  or  with  un- 
becoming boldness  and  lack  of  respect  to 
some  one.  [Slang.] 

cheekiness  (che'ki-nes),  n.  Cheeky  conduct 
or  speech ; cool  impudence.  [Colloq.] 
cheek-piece, n.  3.  Acrank;  a driviug-wing; 
usually,  a crank  having  parallel  sides,  and 
hence  as  large  at  its  outer  end  as  where  it  joins 
the  shaft. — 4.  One  of  a pair  of  curved  liners 
for  a shaft-bearing.  This  form  of  liner  is  fitted  to 
the  shaft  and  forms  the  actual  bearing-surface,  instead  of 
being  placed  outside  the  journal-box  as  ill  the  case  of  a 
flat  liner.  See  liner ‘e,  3. 

cheepy  (ehe'pi),  a.  Ready  to  cheep;  puling. 

tYhat  a humiliated,  broken-down,  poor  cheepy  wretch 
I am.  Condemned  to  live  among  tile  pots. 

Carlyle,  in  I’ronde,  Carlyle's  Life  in  London,  II.  237. 

cheese1,  n. — Basswood  cheese.  Same  as  sapsago 
' hcheese  (b). — Bondon  cheese,  a trade-name  for  a va- 
riety of  soft  cheese.— Cambridge  cheese,  a variety  of 
softcheeBe  made  in  England.— Cantal  cheese,  a hard 
cheese  made  in  the  south  of  France.— Cheshire  cheese 
an  old  trade-name  for  a dry,  pale  red  cheese  made  in 
England.— Coulommier  cheese,  avarietyof  softcheese. 
—Derby  cheese,  a local  name  for  an  old  variety  of  Eng- 
lish cheese.—  Edam  cheese.  Same  as  Dutch  cheese  (a). 
— Emmenthal  cheese,  a hard  Swiss  cheese.— Enriched 
Cheese,  a cheese  made  with  an  excess  of  cream,  or  made 
from  very  rich  cream ; also,  a trade-name  for  an  adulterated 
or  filled  cheese.— Filled  cheese,  a trade-name  for  adulter- 
ated cheese.— Flat  Cheese,  a trade-name  for  a thin  cheese 
of  only  moderate  weight.— Gorgonzola  cheese,  an 
Italian  hard-pressed  cheese.  Also  called  Stracchino  cheese. 

— Gouda  cheese,  a small,  thin,  disk-shaped  cheese  of  a 
mild  flavor  which  resembles  that  of  Edam  cheese.  It  is 
made  in  Holland  and  is  usually  colored  yellow.— Green 
Cheese,  (ft)  See  green  l.  ( b ) See  sage  cheese,  (c)  A term 
sometimes  used  to  describe  a poor  thin  cheese  made  from 
whey.— Lard  Cheese,  an  imitation  of  cheese  made  from 
lard.  Margarin  cheese,  in  England,  a cheese  adulter- 
ated with  any  form  of  fat  not  derived  from  milk ; in  the 
United  States,  a filled  ★cheese  (which  see). — Sapsago 
cheese,  (a)  See  sapsago.  ( b ) A local  derisive  name  for 
any  skim-milk  cheese  of  poor  quality.  Also  called  white- 
oak  cheese  and  basswood  cheese—  Skim  cheese,  a trade- 
name  for  any  variety  of  cheese  made  from  skim-milk.— 
Sour-mHk  cheese,  any  cheese  in  which  the  coagulation 
of  ™milk  is  caused  by  natural  souring  assisted  by  heat. 

— Swiss  cheese,  a cheese  between  the  hard  and  soft 
varieties,  made  in  Switzerland.  It  resembles  Gruyfcre 
cheese.— White-oak  cheese.  Same  as  sapsago  'kcheese  ( b ). 

cheese1  (chez),  v . i.  To  become  cheese:  as, 
the  cheesing  of  milk. 

cheese2  (chez),  V.  i.  To  stop.  [Thieves’  slang.] 
—Cheese  it ! make  off  ! run ! [A  warning  command ; 
slang.] 

cheese-basket  (chez'bas//ket),  n.  In  dairying, 
a wooden  box  or  bowl  having  a perforated 
bottom  in  which  curd  is  placed  to  drain, 
cheese-block  (chez'blok),  n.  Same  as  chock- 
block . 

cheese-clack  (chez'klak),  n.  In  mining,  a tem- 
porary clack-valve  inserted  between  two  pipes. 
Barrowman,  Gloss . 

cheese-cutter  (chez'kut/er),  n.  An  implement 
for  cutting  cheese.— Computing  cheese-cutter,  a 

combined  cheese-knife  and  price-computing  machine.  It 
consists  of  a revolving  platform  on  which  the  whole  cheese 
is  placed,  a pivoted  knife  designed  to  make  radial  cuts  in 
the  cheese  as  the  platform  is  revolved,  and  a price-com- 
puting device  which  controls  the  movements  of  the  plat- 


chelicerate 

forai.  When  the  computator  is  set  for  any  particular 
price  per  pound,  it  can  be  so  adjusted  that  the  operator 
cuts  a quantity  corresponding  in  weight  and  value  to  the 
price  shown  on  the  register  of  the  computator. 

cheese-finger  (chez ' fing " ger),  n.  Same  as 

* cheese-stick. 

cheese-grease  (chez'gres),  n,  See  whey  *butter. 
cheesemongering  (chez,mung/,ger-ing),  n.  The 
buying  and  selling  of  cheese ; the  business  of  a 
cheese-merchant. 

cheesemongery  (chez'mung,/ger-i),  m.  1.  The 
commodities  dealt  in  by  a cheesemonger. — 2. 
The  shop  or  store  in  which  such  commodities 
are  dealt  in. 

cheesery  (chez'e-ri),  n.  [ cheese  + -ery.]  A 
cheese-factory. 

From  the  upper  stories  of  these  cheeseries  were  long 
wooden  gutters  leading  to  the  ships  in  dock,  and  along 
these  troughs  trickled  a never-ceasing  rill  of  the  ripened 
and  matured  article. 

O.  11.  Boughton,  in  Harper’s  Mag.,  April,  1883,  p.  692. 

cheese-skipper  (chez'skip"er),  n.  The  larva 
of  the  cheese-fly. 

cheese-stick  (chez'stik),  n.  A strip  of  whole- 
wheat bread,  puff-paste,  dough  made  of  flour, 
bread-crumbs,  or  other  material,  with  grated 
cheese  spread  on  or  roiled  in  and  baked  until 
crisp:  served  with  salad.  Also  called  cheese- 
straw,  cheese-finger. 

cheese-straw  (ckez'stra),  n.  Same  as  * cheese- 

stick. 

cheese-trier  (ehez'trper),  n.  A cheese-pale 
(which  see). 

cheesewood  (chez'wud),  n.  In  Victoria,  the 
hard  yellowish-white  wood  of  the  Australian 
tree  Pittosporum  bicolor.  It  is  used  for  turning  and 
is  prized  for  ax-handles,  billiard-cues,  etc.  Also  called 
tolosa-wood,  and  in  Tasmania  whitewood  and  waddywood. 

cheesewring  (chez'ring),  n.  1.  A cheese-  or 
cider-press.  [Cornwall,  Eng.]— 2.  [cap.] 
One  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  Cornwall, 
England,  which  receives  its  name  from  a sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  wring  or  press  used 
in  squeezing  the  liquor  from  the  cheese  or 
alternate  layers  of  pounded  apples  and  straw 
from  which  cider  is  made.  It  stands  on  a hill  of 
considerable  elevation  near  Liskeard,  in  that  county,  and 
consists  of  a pile  of  great  tabular  blocks  of  granite,  10  to 
12  feet  in  diameter,  heaped  one  upon  another  to  a height 
of  about  32  feet.  As  the  blocks  near  the  bottom  of  the 
pile  are  less  than  half  the  diameter  of  those  they  support 
it  has  been  likened  to  a gigantic  mushroom.  ' 

cheesine  (chez'in),  n,  [Irreg.  < cheese!  + -ine 2.] 
The  trade-name  of  a material  made  in  imita- 
tion of  cheese. 

cheesy2  (che'zi),  a.  [cheese-  + -yl.]  Stylish; 
fine;  showy;  ‘ quite  the  cheese.’  [Slang.] 
cheet2,  (chet),  n.  [Also  cheat ; an  imitative  or 
dial  variation  of  chit‘s.]  A word  used  in  calling 
a cat;  usually  repeated,  ‘cheet,  cheet,’  like 
‘ puss,  puss.  ’ [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 
cheetal,  cheetul,  n.  Same  as  chital. 
cheety  (ehe'ti ),  n.  [Also  cheetie;  dim.  of  chceri.] 
Pussy ! See  +cheet%. 
cheficat,  n.  See  *sheficat. 
cheilitis,  n.  See  *chilitis. 
cheirization,  n.  See  *chirization. 

Cheiroglossa  (ki-ro-glos'a),  n.  [NL.  (Presl, 
1847),  < Gr.  %elp,  hand,  + yXhnaa,  tongue.]  A 
genus  of  epiphytic  ferns  sometimes  joined  with 
Ophioglossum,  from  which  it  differs  externally 
in  having  several  fertile  spikes,  and  these  pen- 
dent from  a palmately  divided  (instead  of  sim- 
ple) leaf.  There  is  a single  species,  C.  pal- 
mata.  of  Florida  and  tropical  America.  See 
Ophioglossum. 

chekako  (che-ka'ko),  n.  [Said  to  be  a native 
rendering  of  Chicago  (man).]  A novice  or  ten- 
derfoot. [Alaskan  slang.] 

Chekh,  n.  Same  as  Czech. 
chela1,  n.  4.  In  sponge-spicuies,  amicrosclere 
consisting  of  a more  or  less  curved  shaft  bear- 
ing at  each  end  a variable  number  of  recurved 
processes. 

chelem  (shlem),  n.  [F.  spelling  of  E.  slam.] 
In  card-playing,  a slam  (which  see), 
chelerythrin (kel-e-rith'rin), ri.  [Chel{idonium) 

+ Gr.  ipvBpog,  red,  + - in 2.]  An  alkaloid, 
C21H17NO4,  found  in  the  plants  Chelidonium 
majus,  Stylophorum  diphyllum,  Sanguinaria 
Canadensis,  Macleaya  cordata,  Glaucium  Glau- 
cium,  and  other  plants  of  the  poppy  family 
(Papaveracese):  colorless  in  the  free  state,  but 
forming  lemon-yellow  salts  on  the  addition  of 
acids.  It  is  not  identical  with  sanguinarin,  as 
was  once  supposed. 

chelicerate  (ke-lis'e-rat),  a.  [ chelicera  + -ate1.] 
Bearing  chelicerfe,’  or  small  pincers,  as  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  merostome  crustaceans. 


chelidamic 

Chelidamic  (kel-i-dam'ik),  a.  [ chelid(onic ) + 
am(monia)  + -ic.]  Derived  from  chelidonic 

acid  and  ammonia Chelidamic  acid,  4-pyridinol-2, 

6-dicarboxyllic  acid,  HOCeHoNtCOgHJg  + HoO.  It  is 
prepared  from  chelidonic  acid  and  ammonia.  It  decom- 
poses at  about  220°  C. 

chelidonin  (kel-i-do'nin),  n.  [ Gkelidon(ium ) 
+ -in2.]  A white  crystalline  alkaloid,  C20H19 
NO5  + H20,  contained  in  the  plants  Chelido- 
niurn  majns  and  Stylophorum  diphyllum. 

chelidonius  (kel-i-do'ni-us),  n.  [L.,  sc.  lapil- 
lus,  < Gr.  xehtSdviog,  of  the  swallow,  < .^e/UrSam, 
swallow.]  A stone  from  the  crop  of  a swal- 
low, worn  in  ancient  times  as  a charm. 

Chelidoperca  (keUi-do-per'ka),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
xdMv,  swallow,  + neptai,  a perch.]  A genus 
of  fishes  of  the  western  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans. 

chelidoxanthin  (kel-i-dok-san'thin),  n.  [ Cheli - 
do(nium)  + Gr.  SjavOdg,  yellow,  + -in2.]  Until 
recently  this  has  been  applied  to  a yellow  crys- 
talline bitter  principle  of  undetermined  com- 
position contained  in  the  plant  Chelid&nium 
majus.  It  is  now  found  to  exi  st  also  in  the  plant 
Stylophorum  diphyllum  and  to  be  identical  with 
the  alkaloid  berberine  (C2iH]7NC>4). 

Chelifera  (ke-lif'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL. , < Gr.  xnty, 
claw,  + L.  ferre,  bear.]  A small  tribe  of  iso- 
pod crustaceans,  characterized  by  having  the 
first  pair  of  trunk-limbs  or  gnathopods  like  a 
forceps.  It  contains  the  families  Apseudidse 
and  Tanaidse. 

cheliferid  (kf-lif'e-rid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  characteristics  of  or  belonging  to  the 
familv  Cheliferidse. 

IL'n.  A member  of  the  family  Cheliferidse. 

Chellean  (shel'e-an),  a.  [Also  Chellian;  < 
Chelles  + -an.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chelles 

in  Prance,  a place  a few  miles  east  of  Paris, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne.— -2.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  earliest  paleolithic  period  (the 
Chellean  age)  of  Europe.— Chellean  deposits,  in 
geol.  and  archmol.,  paleolithic  deposits  of  earliest  date, 
in  which  the  most  primitive  type  of  worked  dint  imple- 
ments are  found. 

chelonite,  n.  2.  A turtle-stone : a name  given 
to  certain  fossils  supposed  to  resemble  turtles, 
but  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  teeth  of 
fishes. 

Chelopus  (kel'o-pus),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be 
formed  (if  so,  erroneously  for  *Chelypus)  < Gr. 
X&vf , a turtle,  + iron?,  foot ; but  the  first  ele- 
ment may  be  xf^V,  claw.]  A genus  of  small 
fresh-water  turtles  containing  the  common 
sculptured  turtle,  Chelopus  insculptus,  of  the 
eastern  United  States  and  also  the  spotted 
turtle.  C.  guttatus. 

Chelsea-Derby  porcelain.  See  ^porcelain1 . 

Chelsea  pottery.  See  * pottery . 

Cheltenham  beds.  See  *bedl. 

chem.  An  abbreviation  of  chemist,  chemistry, 
chemical.  See  * chemist , 4. 

chemsesthesis  (kem -es- the 'sis),  «.  [NL.,  < 

chem(icus),  chemic,  + Gr.  aladr/atg,  perception.] 
The  stimulation  of  an  organism  by  external  or 
internal  stimuli;  the  sensation  of  matter. 

chemawinite  (che-ma'win-it),  n.  [ Chemamin , 
Amer.  Ind.  name  of  a neighboring  Hudson 
Bay  post.]  An  amber-like  resin  found  asso- 
ciated with  woody  debris  on  the  shore  of 
Cedar  Lake  in  Canada. 

chemiater  (kem-i-a'ter),  n.  [NL.  *chemiater, 

< chemia,  chimia,  chemistry,  + Gr.  larpog, 
physician.]  A medical  practitioner  of  the 
Paracelsian  school,  according  to  which  all  the 
processes  of  the  body  in  health  and  in  disease 
are  of  a chemical  nature. 

chemiatric  (kem-i-at'rik),  a.  [NL.  *chemia- 
tricus,  < *clemiatria , < MGr.  xvP‘a,  alchemy, 
chemistry,  + Gr.  larpela,  healing.  Cf.  iatro- 
chemical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a theory  of 
Paracelsus  and  others,  according  to  which 
medical  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the 
chemical  conditions  (fermentations,  etc.) 
which  in  this  theory  are  the  causes  of  disease. 

chemiatry  (kem'i-at-ri),  n.  [NL.  *chemiatna, 

< chemia,  chimia,  chemistry,  + Gr.  iarpeia, 
medical  treatment.]  Treatment  of  disease 
founded  upon  the  Paracelsian  doctrine  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  physiological  and  patho- 
logical processes. 

chemic,  n.  Specifically  — 3.  A solution  or  liq- 
uor of  chlorid  of  lime  or  bleaching-powder  for 
bleaching  vegetable  matter,  as  cotton. 

chemical,  a.  3.  Versed  in  chemistry;  engaged 
in  the  study  of  chemistry  or  in  chemical  re- 
search or  investigation  : as,  a chemical  philoso- 
pher; a chemical  friend. — 4t.  Of  or  pertaining 


to  alchemy  or  alchemists.  Also  chymical. — 
Chemical  actlnometer.  See  ■kactinometer.— Chemical 
analysis.  By  this  term  is  understood,  sometimes  the 
actual  separation  of  a substance  into  its  different  con- 
stituents, and  sometimes  merely  the  ascertainment  of  the 
kinds  or  quantities  of  the  constituents  into  which  it 
is  separable.— Chemical  antidote,  denudation,  dy- 
namics, engineer,  equilibrium,  focus,  fog.  See  *an- 
tidote,  denudation,  etc. — Chemical  formula.  See  con- 
stitutional or  structural  Vi formula . — Chemical  fuse, 
gilding,  induction,  irritability,  photometer,  recti- 
fier. See  *fuse‘Z,  etc. — Chemical  restraint,  the  quiet- 
ing of  the  violently  insane  by  means  of  narcotic  drugs. — 
Chemical  styptic,  thermometer,  ware.  See* styptic, 
etc. 

chemically,  adv.  2f.  By  alchemy  or  alchemical 
means  or  processes. 

Emestus  Burgravius,  a disciple  of  Paracelsus,  hath  pub- 
lished a discourse  in  which  he  specifies  a lamp  to  be  made 
of  man’s  blood,  . . . which  chemically  prepared  forty 
days,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a glass,  shall  show  all  the 
accidents  of  his  life.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  II.  §ii.  Mem.  4. 

chemicking  (kem'ik-ing),  n.  The  process  of 
bleaching  with  chlorid  of  lime, 
chemicking-machine  (kem'ik-ing-ma-shen"), 
n.  A machine  for  bleaching  cotton  cloth  with 
chlorid  of  lime  or  bleaching-powder. 
chemicobiologic  (kem  'i-ko-bi-o-loj j // ik),  a. 
[cliemicobiolog-y  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
chemicobiology. 

The  results  of  bacteriologic  and  of  chemicobiologic  re- 
search as  applied  to  the  pathology  of  midwifery. 

Lancet,  Aug.  22, 1903,  advt. 

chemicobiology  (kemG-ko-bi-ol'o-.ji),  n.  [NL. 
chemic/js,  chemic,  + biologic,  biology.]  The 
chemistry  of  living  substance, 
chemicodynamic  ( kem " i-ko-di-nam 'ik),  a.  Op- 
erating to  transform  chemical  energy  into  the 
energy  of  motion. 

chemico-electric  (kem"i-k6-e-lek'trik),  a.  Op- 
erating to  transform  chemical  energy  into 
electrical  energy : as,  a chemico-electric  change. 

The  best  evidence  yet  secured  by  research  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  method  of  energy  transformation  in  the 
vital  machine  is  one  which  directly  transforms  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  the  food,  as  developed  by  chemical  combi- 
nations, into  kinetic  form,  sometimes  perhaps  simply  by 
chemico-dynamic  change,  sometimes  by  chemico-electric 
transformation. 

R.  II.  Thurston,  in  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1896,  p.  337. 

chemicomineralogical  (kem //i-k6-min-e-ra- 
loj'i-kal),  a.  involving  both  chemical  and 
mineralogical  characters : as,  a chemicominera- 
logical classification  of  rocks.  Geikie,  Text- 
book of  Geol.,  p.  201. 

chemicophysical  (kem'T-ko  fiz'i-kal),  a.  Both 
chemical  and  physical ; relating  to  both  the 
chemistry  and  the  physics  of  a substance  or 
organism. 

If  a constant  battery  current  flows  continuously  through 
a muscle  or  a nerve,  it  will  so  alter  the  chemico-physical 
condition  of  the  living  substance  that  its  physiological 
properties  will  be  greatly  modified. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  HI.  767. 

chemico-physics  (kem//i-k6-fiz'ikz),  n.  Phys- 
ical chemistry.  Buck,  Med.  Hand  book,  VII.  758. 
chemicophysiological  ( kem/i  - ko  - fiz-i-o-loj  'i- 
kal),  a.  Having  reference  to  the  science  of 
physiological  chemistry,  or  biochemistry, 
chemigraph  (kem'i-graf),  n.  A print  obtained 
by  a process  of  ehemigraphy.  See  *chem- 
igraphy,  2. 

chemigrapher  (ke-mig' ra-fer),  n.  One  who 
uses  ehemigraphy. 

ehemigraphy  (ke-mig'ra-fi),  n.  1.  A process 
of  making  zinc  etchings  without  the  aid  of 
photography. — 2.  A process  of  obtaining  half- 
tones by  printing,  from  the  same  plate,  in  two 
colors,  or  two  shades  of  the  same  color,  one  of 
which  is  slightly  out  of  register, 
chemiluminescence  (kem"i-lu-mi-nes'ens),  rt. 
Luminescence  associated  with  chemical 
changes  in  the  luminous  substance  and  prob- 
ably due  to  those  changes.  See  * luminescence. 

Wiedemann  has  shown  that  the  shining  of  Balmain’s 
luminous  paint,  and  generally  of  the  sulphides  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  is  accompanied  with  chemical  action.  A 
long  period  of  luminosity  after  the  removal  of  the  source 
renders  highly  probable  the  existence  of  what  he  now 
calls  chemi-luminescence.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1895,  p.  121. 

chemin-de-fer  (she-maiUde-far'),  n.  [F.  rail- 
road, lit.  ‘iron  road.’]  A variation  of  baccara 
in  which  each  player  in  turn  becomes  the 
banker.  See  baccara. 

chemin-de-ronde,  n.  2.  A sentry-path  around 
a fortification,  along  the  scarp  or  counterscarp, 
protected  by  a loopholed  wall  or  the  glacis. 
See  covered  way,  under  cover1. 
chemiotactic(kem"i-o-tak'tik),  a.  A collateral 
form  of  *chemotactic'. 

chemiotaxis  (kem//i-o-tak'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
chemia,  chemistry,  + Gr.  rafq-,  order.]  Same 
as  *chemotaxis. 


chemosynthesis 

chemisal  (chem'i-sal),  n.  A corrupt  form  of 
chamisal,  sometimes  used  as  a local  name. 

So  local  and  strikingly  characteristic  are  these  chaparral 
areas  that  they  have  become  landmarks,  the  word  cham- 
isal, sometimes  corrupted  into  chemisal , chemise,  or 
chimese,  being  adopted  as  a local  name.  Thus,  we  find 
on  the  map  of  Humboldt  County  a “ Chemisal  Creek  " 
and  “ Chimese  Hidge  ” in  the  vicinity  of  Harris,  and  a 
“ Chemise  Mountain,”  near  Shelter  Cove. 

U . S.  Dept.  Agr.y  Bur.  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin  12,  1902, 

[p.  31. 

chemise,  n.  6.  In  mech.,  a sheath  or  covering 
of  sheet-metal;  specifically,  a sheet-iron  cyl- 
inder placed  around  the  tubes  in  a vertical 
boiler. 

chemist,  n.  4.  A degree  conferred  by  some 
institutions  upon  the  completion  of  a stated 
course  in  chemistry.— 5.  Same  as  *chemiater. 
— Technical  chemist,  a chemist  engaged  in  directing  or 
conducting  the  operations  of  some  branch  of  industry 
essentially  or  mainly  chemical  in  character. 

chemistry,  n.  2.  Same  as  * chemiatry Bureau 

of  Chemistry.  See  irbureau.—  Color  chemistry.  That 
department  of  chemistry  which  deals  with  the  study  of 
coloring  matters  and  dyestutfs.  Also  known  as  tinctorial 
chemistry.— Industrial  chemistry,  chemistry  as  ap- 
plied to  industrial  processes  and  operations.  See  chemical 
] ^engineering .—  Inorganic  chemistry.  Although  it  is 
in  the  main  correct  to  say  that  organic  chemistry  is  the 
chemistry  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  inorganic 
chemistry  that  of  the  other  elements  and  their  compounds, 
it  would  in  many  respects  be  inconvenient  to  observe  this 
classification  rigidly.  Some  carbon  compounds,  such  as 
carbon  inonoxid  and  dioxid,  carbon  disulphid,  silicon 
carbide,  and  iron  carbides  which  occur  in  cast-iron  and 
steel,  are  practically  always  treated  as  inorganic  sub- 
stances. On  the  other  hand,  a few  substances  which  do 
not  contain  carbon,  such  as  silicon  and  chloroform,  are 
more  advantageously  classed  as  organic.— Photographic 
chemistry.  Same  as  photochemistry. — Physical  chem- 
istry, the  study  of  chemical  substances  and  chemical  pro- 
cesses with  reference  to  the  physical  phenomena  witnessed 
or  to  the  physical  energies  concerned.  Many  of  its 
chapters  had  been  fairly  developed  long  before  the  name 
was  first  used,  such  as  those  concerned  with  the  doctrines 
as  to  atoms  and  molecules,  or  as  to  the  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  states  of  aggregation.  But  other  chapters,  such 
as  those  on  thermochemistry,  electrochemistry,  chemical 
statics,  and  chemical  dynamics,  have  received  most  of 
their  development  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  new  name  has  been 
required  to  describe  the  fruit  of  a cooperation  of  physics 
and  chemistry. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  border-land  between 
chemistry  and  physics  has  been  very  successfully  culti- 
vated, and  a new  department  of  chemistry  has  resulted. 
This  is  the  department  known  as  physical  chemistry. 

Science,  May  24,  1901,  p.  809. 

Pure  chemistry,  chemistry  considered  as  a branch  of 
human  knowledge,  without  reference  to  its  practical  or 
industrial  applications  : opposed  to  practical  chemistry. — 
Sanitary  chemistry,  chemistry  ill  its  relations  to  health, 
especially  to  public  health  or  the  health  of  large  com- 
munities.—Social  Chemistry,  assimilation  of  diverse 
elements,  especially  nationalities  and  races,  in  a social 
population.  L.  F.  Ward,  Pure  Sociol.,  p.  210.—  Tinc- 
torial Chemistry.  See  color  -kchemistry. 

chemoaesthesia  (kem"o-es-the'si-a),  n.  [NL. 
( Czapek ),  < chem(icus),  chemic,  + Gr.  aiadr/tnq, 
perception.]  In  bot.,  the  capacity  of  a plant- 
organ  to  respond  to  chemical  stimuli. 

chemocentrmn  (kem  "6- sen  ' trum),  n. ; pi. 
chemoccntra  (-tra).  [ML.  cliem(icus),  chemic, 
+ L.  centrum,  center.]  In  cytol.,  the  nucleus 
considered  as  the  center  which  controls  the 
chemical  activities  of  the  living  cell : opposed 
to  *kinocentrum. 

chemokinesis  (kem//o-ki-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
NL.  chem(icus),  chemic,  + Gr.  tuvr/atg,  move- 
ment.] A state  of  increased  activity  of  organ- 
isms in  relation  to  chemical  substances. 

Harry  finds  that  certain  chemicals  “ cause  the  organism 
to  become  I'estless,  very  swift  shooting  movements  being 
caused."  As  a result  of  these  movements  the  organisms 
soon  leave  the  area  of  the  operation  of  the  chemical  caus- 
ing the  reaction.  This  phenomenon  Garry  calls  chemo- 
kinesis. 

11.  S.  Jennings,  in  Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  April,  1900,  p.  398. 

chemokinetic  (kem,/o-ki-net'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  exhibiting  chemokinesis. 

chemolyse,  v.  t.  See  *chemolyze. 

chemolyze  (kem'o-liz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
chemolyzed,  ppr.  chemolyzing.  \chemoly(sis)  + 
-ize.]  To  decompose  or  separate  into  differ- 
ent constituents  by  chemical  action ; subject 
to  chemolysis. 

chemoreflex  (kem-6-re'fleks),  n.  [NL.  chem- 
(icus)}  chemic,  + E.  reflex.]  A response  to  a 
chemical  change  in  the  environment  by  a 
motor  reaction. 

[The]  complicated  activities  of  such  highly  developed 
organisms  as  ants  and  bees  may  be  subsumed,  with  sur- 
prising completeness,  under  some  such  heading  as  the 
‘ chemoreflex.’  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  March,  1902,  p.  463. 

chemosed  (kem'ozd),  a.  [ chemoslis ) + -ed2.] 
Marked  by  chemosis.  N.  E.  D. 

chemosynthesis  (kem-o-sin'the-sis),  n.  [NL. 
chem(icus),  chemic,  + Gr.  avvdeaig,  synthesis.] 
The  formation  of  carbohydrates  out  of  inor- 


chemosynthesis 

game  compounds  by  an  organism  in  darkness 
or  in  the  absence  of  sunlight : contrasted  with 
*photosynthesis.  Haeckel  (trails.),  Wonders  of 
Life,  p.  215. 

chemotactic  (kem-o-tak'tik).  a.  [ chemotaxis 
(-tact-)  + -ic.]  1.  Concerning  or  pertaining 

to  the  motion  of  cells  or  of  organisms  in  rela- 
tion to  chemical  substances  ; exhibiting  chemo- 
taxis.— 2.  Inciting  chemotaxis. 

Since  Cohnheim’s  great  discovery  in  1867  we  have 
known  that  the  central  phenomenon  of  what  is  termed 
by  pathologists  inflammation  is  what  would  now  be  called 
a chemotactic  one ; for  it  consists  in  the  gathering  to- 
gether, like  that  of  vultures  to  a carcass,  of  those  migra- 
tory cells  which  have  their  home  in  the  blood  stream  and 
in  the  lymphatic  system,  to  any  point  where  the  living 
tissue  of  the  body  has  been  injured  or  damaged,  as  if  the 
products  of  disintegration  which  are  set  free  where  such 
damage  occurs  were  attractive  to  them. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1893,  p.  458. 

chemotactism  (kem-o-tak'tizm),  n.  Same  as 
* chemotaxis . 

So  with  the  fly.  Certain  chemical  stimuli  from  meat 
cause  a By  to  lay  its  eggs.  In  the  fat  these  stimuli  are 
lacking.  They  can  be  produced  artificially.  In  the  short- 
hand jargon  of  science,  it  is  simply  a chemical  reaction 
between  certain  substances  in  the  skin  or  sense  organs  of 
the  fly  and  the  meat,  a case  of  chemo-tactism. 

C.  Snyder,  New  Conceptions  in  Sci.,  p.  202. 

chemotaxic  (kem-o-tak'sik),  a.  A bad  form 
for  *chemotactic.  Med.  Record,  March  7, 1903, 
p.  392. 

chemotaxis  (kem  - o - tak ' sis),  n.  [NL.  chem- 
( icus ),  chemic,  + Gr.  -dfif,  arrangement.]  The 
locomotion  of  organisms  or  of  cells  in  relation 
to  chemical  substances,  or  the  property  of 
certain  chemical  substances  to  attract  or  repel 
living  cells  at  the  point  of  action  : in  the  first 
instance  there  is  positive  chemotaxis,  in  the 
second  negative  chemotaxis.  The  peculiar 
response  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles  to 
chemotactic  stimulation  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  defense  of  the  animal  organ- 
ism against  bacterial  invasion.  Encyc.  Brit.. 
XXXI.  518.  ’ 

chemotherapy(kem-o-tker'a-pi),  n.  [Cf.  thera- 
peutics.] Medical  treatment  of  disease  by 
means  of  chemical  substances.  Lancet,  Oct. 
8,  1910,  p.  1096. 

chemotic  (ke-mot'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
chemosis. 

chemotropic  'kem-6-trop'ik),  a.  [NL.  chem- 
( icus ),  chemic,  + Gr.  rgdizog,  a turning.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  growth  or  bending  of  or- 
ganisms in  relation  to  chemical  substances; 
exhibiting  chemotropism.  Also  chemotropical. 
chemotropically  (kem-o-trop'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a chemotropic  manner ; by  and  with  chemot- 
ropism. 

chemotropism  (ke-mot'ro-pizm),  n.  [chemo- 
trop-ic  + -ism.]  The  growth  or  bending  of 
organisms,  or  of  the  parts  of  organisms,  in  re- 
lation to  chemical  substance. 

The  chemical  effects  of  the  diffusing  molecules  on  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  skin  influence  the  tension  of  the 
muscles,  as  the  rays  of  light  influence  the  tension  of  the 
muscles  in  heliotropic  animals.  The  orientation  of  an 
organism  by  diffusing  molecules  is  termed  chemotropism, 
and  we  speak  of  positive  chemotropism  when  the  animal 
is  forced  to  bring  its  axis  of  symmetry  into  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  diffusion  and  to  turn  its  head  toward  the 
centre  of  diffusion. 

J.  Loeb,  Compar.  Physiol,  of  the  Brain,  p.  186. 

chfine  (shan),  n.  [F.,  ‘oak.’]  An  oak-leaf  de- 
sign printed  on  any  textile  fabric, 
chenille,  n.  3.  A name  given  to  the  cotton 
leaf-worm  or  cotton  caterpillar,  the  larva  of 
Alabama  argillacea,  by  Louisiana  planters  of 
French  descent,  and  adopted  by  many  others, 
chenocholalic  (ken"o-ko-lal'ik),  a.  [Gr.  xvv, 
goose,  + x°^V,  hile,  + ' -al'$  + -ic.]  Same  as 
^chenocholic. 

chenocholic  (ken//o-korik),  a.  [Gr.  xvv,  goose, 
+ xo'Ai/,  bile.]  Derived  from  goose-bile. — 
Chenocholic  acid,  an  amorphous  hibasic  acid,  C27H44O4, 
formed  by  boiling  taurocheuocholic  acid  with  barium 
hydroxid. 

Chenopodiales  (ke  "no-po-di-a'  lez  ),n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Britton,  1901),  < Ch'enopodium  + -ales.]  An 
order  of  dicotyledonous  archichlamydeous, 
chiefly  apetalous,  plants.  It  is  generally  herbaceous, 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  superior  ovary,  and  utricular, 
capsular,  or  baccate  fruit.  It  includes  10  families,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the  Chenopodiace/e,  Ama- 
ranthaceee,  Portulacacese,  and  Silenacete. 

chenotaurocholic  (k§/; no-ta-ro-kol'ik),  a. 
[Gr.  *r)v,  goose,  + ravpor,  bull, '+  x°^V,  bile, 
+ -ic.]  Relating  to  a form  of  taurocholic  acid 
present  in  goose-bile — Chenotaurocholic  acid,  a 
biliary  acid,  C29H49NSO6,  found  in  the  bile  of  geese. 

cherem,  «.  Same  as  *herem. 

chernites  (ker-nl'tez),  n.  [L.  chernites,  < Gr. 


xepvbyg.]  A variety  of  marble,  resembling 
ivory,  used  by  the  ancients  for  making  sar- 
cophagi. 

cherridaryt  (cher'i-da-ri),  n.  [Also  cherredery, 
cheridary,  charidare's  (pi.),  carridaries  (pi., 
Yule) : of  E.  Indian  origin.]  An  Indian  cotton 
fabric,  usually  having  narrow  stripes.  A.  M. 
Earle,  Costume  of  Colonial  Times,  p.  83. 
Cherried  (cher'id),  p.  a.  [cherry  + -ed‘2.] 
Cherry-colored : as,  cherried  lips.  Goldsmith. 
cherry1,  a — Bitter  cherry,  Primus  emarginata,  a wild 
cherry  of  the  northwestern  United  States  which  ranges 
from  Montana  to  California.  Its  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit 
are  intensely  bitter. —Black  Cherry.  Same  as  rum- 
cherry,  and  the  more  usual  name.— Brazilian  cherry 
Cayenne  cherry.  Same  as  Surinam  k cherry  ( b )’. 
—Cherry  fruit-maggot.  See  k fruit-mag  got.— Cherry 
leaf-beetle.  See  kleaf-beetle. — Cherry  leaf  mildew. 
Same  as  cherry  blight.— Cherry  leaf-spot.  See  kleaf- 
spot.— Cherry-scale,  an  American  diaspine  scale-insect, 
Aspidiotus  forbesi.—  Fire  cherry,  the  wild  red  eherry  or 
pin-cherry,  Prunus  Pennsylvania : so  called  because  it 
springs  up  freely  on  lands  recently  devastated  by  fire.  See 
pill-cherry.—  Herbert  River  cherry.  Same  as  Queens- 
land kcherry. — Holly-Cherry,  the  holly-laurel  or  islay. 
Also  called  holly-leaf  laurel  and  holly-lea  ved  laurel. — In- 
dian cherry,  (a)  The  Carolina  buckthorn,  Rhamnus  Caro- 
liniana.  (b)  The  service-berry,  Amelanchier  Canadensis. 
—May-cherry.  Same  as  June-berry.  Also  called  ser- 
vice-berry and  shad-bush. — Mexican  cherry,  the  form 
of  rum-cherry,  Prunus  serotina,  found  in  Mexico  and  ad- 
joining regions : by  some  thought  to  be  a distinct  species. 
—Native  cherry,  an  Australian  tree,  Exocarpus  cupres- 
siformis , of  the  sandalwood  family,  the  edible  fruit  of 
which  consists  of  a fleshy,  cherry-like  pedicel  bearing  a 
single-seeded  nut.  See  cherry l,  3 (&).—  New  Mexican 
Cherry.  Same  as  Mexican  kcherry.  -Oak-leaf  cherry. 
Same  as  islay.—  Pigeon-cherry.  Same  as  pin-cherry. 
—Poison  black  cherry,  the  deadly  nightshade,  Atropa 
Belladonna : so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  berries 
to  black  cherries.—  Queensland  cherry,  the  fruit  of  a 
shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  spurge  family,  Antidesma 
Dallachyanum.  It  is  the  size  of  a large  cherry,  and  has 
a sharp,  acid  flavor  resembling  that  of  the  red  currant, 
and,  like  it,  makes  a good  jelly. — Quinine  cherry. 
Same  as  bitter  kcherry.—  Sour  cherry,  Prunus  Cerasus, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  sour  in  a wild  state.  — Spanish 
wild  cherry.  Same  as  islay.—  Surinam  cherry,  (a) 
See  Surinam  cherry.  ( b ) A shrub  or  small  tree,  Eugenia 
unijlora , a native  of  South  America,  which  produces 
luscious,  bright-red,  cherry-like  fruit  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  agreeably  acid.  Also  called  Cayenne  or 
Brazilian  cherry  and  pitanga.—  Sweet  cherry,  Prunus 
avium.  It  bears  sweet  fruit  even  in  a wild  state.— West- 
ern choke-cherry,  Prunus  demissa,  a wild  cherry  of 
the  western  United  States  which  ranges  f om  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast ; it  is  a small  tree  and  bears 
pleasantly  flavored  fruit  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
choke-cherry.  — West  Indian  cherry.  ( a ) See  Bar- 
bados cherry  under  cherry  1.  (6)  Prunus  sphserocarpa,  a 
small  evergreen  tree  which  ranges  from  southern  penin- 
sular Florida  to  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.— Wild  black 
cherry,  the  black  cherry  or  rum-cherry,  Prunus  serotina. 
—Wild  cherry,  a name  applied  (a)  specially  to  the  sweet 
cherry,  Prunus  avium,  in  a wild  state,  and  (6)  generally 
to  any  of  the  native  American  cherries,  as  P.  serotina, 
P.  Virginiana,  P.  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  and  particularly 
to  the  less-known  species,  such  as  P.  emarginata,  P. 
Alabamensis,  and  P.  australis.  — Wild  red  cherry, 
(a)  See  pin-cherry.  (6)  Improperly,  P.  angustifolia,  the 
Chickasaw  plum  (which  see,  under  plum l).—‘ Willow- 
leaf  cherry,  Prunus  salicifolia.  It  has  willow-like 
leaves,  and  ranges  from  southern  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona to  Colombia  and  Peru. 

cherry-aphis  (cher'i-a/fis),  n.  A plant-louse, 
Mysus  cerasi,  which  infests  the  leaves  of  the 
cherry  in  the  early  summer, 
cherry-birch  (cher'i-berch"),  n.  See  birch,  1. 
cherry-borer  (cher'i-bor,/er),  n.  The  larva  of 
an  Australian  tortricid  moth,  Haroga  gigan- 
tella,  which  bores  into  the  trunk  and  limbs  of 
the  cherry,  plum,  apricot,  nectarine,  and 
quince  in  Australia. 

cherry-bug  (cker'i-bug),  n.  An  American 
coreid  bug,  Metapodius  femoratus,  which 
attacks  the  fruit  of  sweet  varieties  of  cherry 
in  the  southwestern  United  States.  Also  known 
as  the  thighed  metapodius  (which  see,  under 
thighed). 

cherry-fair  (eher'i-far),  n.  [ME.  cheryfeire.] 
A fair  held  in  cherry-orchards,  in  some  parts 
of  England,  for  the  sale  of  the  fruit : long  re- 
garded as  typical  of  the  shortness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  , life  and  the  fleeting  nature  of  its 
pleasures : as, 

A1  is  but  a chert/  feire,  Bower. 

Cherry -fairs  are  still  held  in  Worcestershire  ...  on 
Sunday  evenings,  . . . and  being  almost  always  a resort 
of  lovers,  and  the  gay  portion  of  the  lower  classes  [they] 
may  appropriately  retain  their  significant  type  of  the  un- 
certainty and  vanity  of  the  things  of  this  world, 

Halliwe.ll. 

cherry-louse  (cher'i-lous),  n.  An  aphidia,  My- 
ztiS'  cerasi,  which  attacks  the  buds  and  young 
foliage  of  the  cherry. 

cherry-red  (cher"i-red'),  a.  Clear,  moderately 
dark  red  in  color..  - Cherry-red  heat,  a temperature 
higher  than  dull  l-ed  and  lower  than  bright  red,  as  these 
colors  appear  in  heated  iron  in  daylight. 

cherry-seeder  (cher'i-se,/der),  n.  A machine 
for  removing  the  pits  from  cherries  and  other 
fruits.  It  is  essentially  a double-bladed  knife  which  moves 


chest 


Cherry-seeder. 

a,  knife  for  cutting  out  stone  ; b,  handle,  with  return 
spring,  feu  operating  knife;  c,  clamp. 


in  guides,  and  is  operated  by  hand.  It  cuts  out  and  removes 
the  pits  and  delivers  the  pits  and  the  fruit  separately, 
cherry-slug  (cher'i-slug),  n.  The  larva  of  an 
American  saw-fly,  Eriocampoides  limacina. 


Cherry-slug  ( Eriocampoides  limacina). 
a,  adult  saw-fly;  b,  c,  slug;  a,  b,  c,  enlarged  ; d , leaves 
showing  slugs  at  work,  reduced.  (Marlatt,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


cherry-stoner  (cher'i-stoGier),  n.  Same  as 
* cherry-seeder . 

Cherry-tree  bark-louse,  an  American  lecaniine,  Leca - 
niumcerasifex,  which  lives  on  tile  twigs  and  small  branches 
of  the  cherry-tree.— Cherry-tree  piant-louse,  an  aphi- 
did,  Myzus  cerasi,  which  lives  on  the  leaves  and  buds  of 
the  cherry-tree.— Cherry-tree  scale-insect.  Same  as 
scurfy  -kbark-louse.— Cherry-tree  Thecla.  Same  as 
*coral  hair  streak.— Cherry-tree  ugly-nest  tortricid, 
an  American  tortricid  moth,  Archips  cerasivorana,  whose 
larvte  make  unsightly  webs  among  the  leaves  of  the  choke- 
cherry  and  sometimes  of  the  cultivated  cherry. 

Chersydridae  (ker-sid'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ghersydrus,  a genus  of  snakes  (<^fpnof,  dry 
land,  4-  vopa,  a water-snake),  -I-  -idee.]  A 
family  of  ugly  but  harmless  snakes,  of  aquatic 
habits.  They  have  the  postfrontals  bounding  the  orbits 
posteriorly  and  extended  forward  to  form  their  superior 
borders,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  frontals.  The  species  are 
Asiatic. 

cherubic,  a.  2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  exhibit- 
ing the  childish  innocence  of  the  ‘cherubs’  or 
winged  child-angels  represented  by  painters 
and  sculptors.  See  cherub,  2 Cherubic  friar, 

a Dominican  friar : so  called  because  it  was  assumed  that 
the  Dominicans  were  given  especially  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  a quality  ascribed  in  angelology  to  the  cher- 
ubim. 

cherubimical  (cher//o-bim,i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
cherubimic. 

chervil,  n.—  Sweet  chervil.  (&)  Same  as  sweet 

cicely  (b). 

Cheshire  cheese.  See  * cheese L 

chess1,  >i.  2f.  Dice.  Pope  (trans.),  Odyssey, 
I.  143.— Blindfold  chess,  a game  of  chess  conducted 
by  a player  who  does  not  see  the  board.  The  eyes  of  the 
player  are  seldom  or  never  actually  blindfolded. 

chess2,  n. — Red  chess,  a brome-grass,  Bromus  rubens, 
introduced  into  the  Pacific  States  from  southern  Europe. 
It  is  noxious  in  sheep-pastures  because  its  awns  become 
entangled  in  wool.  The  panicle  is  tinged  with  reddish 
brown.  Also  called  red  brome. 

chessy  (ches'i),  a.  Characteristic  of  good 
chess-play:  as,  chessy  situations.  N.  E.  D. 

chest1,  n.  6.  The  funds  of  a public  institu- 
tion, or  the  strong  box,  coffer,  or  place  where 
such  funds  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  kept; 
the  treasury:  as,  a military  chest ; the  uni- 


chest 

versity  chest ; the  c/iesi  for  the  relief  of  maimed  chew-stick,  re.  2.  In  Sierra  Leone,  the  root  of 
manners  ; etc.— 7.  In  organ-building,  see  the  cola,  Bichea  acuminata,  which  is  chewed  for 
mnd-chest — Barrel-shaped  chest,  a general  rounded  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  teeth  and  sweeten- 
bulging  of  the  chest  which  moves  but  little  during  res-  the  breath 

piration  : a ^condition  present  in  emphysema  of  long  _t.  & • - - 

"*  ' ‘ormitv  of  the  chost, 


duration.— Cobbler’s  chest,  a deformity  of  the  chest 
marked  by  a sinking  in  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Ch 
sternum.— Dropsy  of  the  Chest,  hydrothorax.— Fun-  chi1 
nel-chest.  See  ★ funnel-chest. — German  chest,  an  in- 
clined rectangular  box  used  in  washing  ore,  having  several 
rows  of  holes  closed  by  pegs,  which  are  inserted  in  succes- 
sion from  the  bottom  as  the  chest  fills  up : a square  buddle. 

The  heads  or  rich  mineral  settle  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  box,  the  middlings  are  found  at  the  lower  end,  and 
the  tailings  or  waste  flow  out  at  the  end  holes.  When  , . 
the  box  is  full  the  different  products  are  shoveled  out.—  ChiarOSCUrO, 
Keeled  chest.  Same  as  'kchiclcen-breast. — Phthinoid 


An  abbreviation  of  chestnut  gelding. 
list.  An  abbreviation  of  church  history. 
(ki,  che),  n.  The  twenty-second  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  X,  Xi  corresponding  to  the 
English  cli. 

chi2  (chi),  n.  [Also  chigh;  appar.  California 
Indian.  Cf.  hitch2. 2 A fish,  Lavinia  exilicauda : 
same  as  *liitclfi. 

4.  A style  of  painting  on  en- 


Pigeon-Chest.  Same  as  'kchicken-breast. 
chest-bars  (chest 'bare),  n.  pi.  A pair  of  fixed 
vertical  bars  used  in  exercising  the  chest  and 
arms.  They  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other  so  that 
they  may  be  grasped  while  the  chest  is  thrown  forward 
between  them. 

chested  (chest'ed),  a.  2.  In  archery , gradually 
decreasing  in  diameter  from  a point  between 


the  nock  and  the  center  to  both  ends:  said  of  chiastically  (ki-as'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 

OTi  o r>vr\  \xt  _ as  _ _ 1.2 *•  7 


, „ Of 

the  nature  of  a chiasm ; crosswise : as,  chiasmal 
interpositions. 

chiasmic  (ki-az'mik),  a.  [chiasm  + -ic.]  Same 
as  * chiasmal.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  252. 
chiaster  (ld'as-ter),  n.  [Appar.  < Gr.  x'h  the 
letter  X,  + aaryp,  star.]  In  sponge-spicules, 
an  aster  with  slender  cylindrical  rays. 

iViiOO+i'/wiIItt  (Iri  U.,  1 n/V,.  T il 


an  arrow. 

Chester  limestone.  See  * limestone . 
chestiness  (ches'ti-nes),  n.  The  feelings,  atti- 
tude, or  manner  of  a ‘ chesty 1 person;  defiant 
self-assertiveness  on  the  part  of  an  ignorant 
and  pretentious  person.  [Recent  slang,  U.  S.] 
chest-machine  (chest'ma-shen//),  n.  A ma- 
chine used  in  gymnasiums  to  develop  the  mus- 
cles of  the  chest. 

chest-mangle  (chest'mang//gl),  n.  See  man- 
gle%,  n. 


chestnut,  n.- Chestnut  disease.  See  -kdisease  and  

★a crospnra.—  Golden-leaved  chestnut,  the  western  rhirao-o  fshi-ka/o-ol 
chinkapin,  Castanopsis  chrysophylla.  See  chinkapin,  2.  ^ A . 

Guiana  chestnut,  the  seeds  of  Pachira  aquatica,  a 
large  tree  of  Guiana  and  the  lower  Amazon.— Kafir 
Chestnut.  Same  as  wild  chestnut. 

chestnut-blight  (ches'nnt-blit),  n.  A fungus, 

Diaporthe  parasitica,  very  destructive  of  the 
chestnut-tree  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

'ews^^hich^nfest^^h^^Im^tmit.— Tiro^lned  °^Cag°  blUe’  gKly’  OTange’  P0°L  8e6  *Mue> 

chestnut-borer,  the  larva  of  an  American  buprestid  -t.- 
beetle,  Agrilus  bilineatus.  Glliuane, 


ner  of  a chiasmus. 

chiastoneury  (ki-as-to-nu'ri),  n.  [Gr.  xiaaroc, 
arranged  X-wise,  + vevpuv,  nerve.]  The  con- 
dition of  having  the  pleurovisceral  connec- 
tives crossed,  as  in  the  prosobranchiate  gas- 
tropods. . 

chibinite  (chi'bi-nit),  n.  [Finnish  Chibind, 
on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  Finland,  + -ifc2.]  In 
petrog.,  a name  given  by  W.  Ramsay  (1899)  to 
a variety  of  neplielite-syenite  containing  segi- 
rite,  acmite  or  arfvedsonite,  and  eudialyte, 
and  having  a somewhat  laminate  texture, 
hicago  (shi-ka'go),  v.  t.  [In  allusion  to  the 
assumed  meaning  of  Chicago,  namely,  ‘skunk’ 
(it  really  means  ‘ at  the  place  of  the  skunk  or 
skunks’).]  In  card-playing  and  other  games, 
to  ‘skunk’or  ‘whitewash’ (an  opposing  side) ; 
that  is,  to  prevent  it  from  scoring  any  runs  or 
points.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 


chickweed 

copsylla  gallinacea,  of  wide  distribution,  it  is 
especially  attracted  to  poultry  but  also  attacks  young  kit- 
tens, puppies,  calves,  colts,  and  even  children. 

chickenhood  (ehik'en-hud),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  a chicken. 

chicken-louse  (chik'en-lous),  n. ; pi.  chicken- 
lice  (11s).  Any  one  of  several  mallophagous 
parasitic  insects,  as,  (a)  Goniocotes  abdominalis, 
the  large  chicken-louse ; (J)  Goniodes  dissimilis, 
the  chicken  Goniodes;  (c)  Lipcurus  hetero- 
graphus,  the  Lipeurus  of  the  chicken  and  phea- 
sant; and  (d)  Lipeurus  variabilis,  the  variable 
chicken-louse. 

chicken-mite  (chik'en-mit),  n.  1.  A minute, 
almost  microscopic  mite,  Cytoleichus  (formerly 
Cytodites)  nudus,  of  the  family  Cytoleichidee, 
which  infests  the  air-passages  and  air-cells,  and 
other  portions  of  the  domestic  fowl.  It  is  called 
the  in  ternal  chicken-mite. — 2.  A similar  mite  of 
the  same  family,  Lamniosioptes  cysticola,  which 
occurs  on  the  skin,  but  commonly  penetrates 
also  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissues, 
where  it  gives  rise  to  a calcareous  cyst.  It  in- 
fests chickens,  geese,  and  pheasants,  and  is 
called  the  cystic  fowl-mite. — 3.  The  itch-mite 
of  fowls,  Sarcoptes  ( Cnemidocoptes ) mutans  and 
gallinse,  serious  enemies  of  domestic  fowls.— 4. 
Same  as  * chicken-tick,  1. 


Chicken-mite  ( Sarcoptes  mutans ). 
Male  and  Female.  (After  Robin.) 


chesty  (ehes'ti),  a.  [chest  1,  + -yl.]  In- 

flated with  an  undue  feeling  of  one’s  im- 
portance, and  inclined  to  show  it  in  an  im- 
pudently aggressive  way;  ignorantly  and 


3.  A quibble  : as,  a chicane  about 
words.— 4.  In  bridge  whist,  a hand  which  is  chicken-pecked  (chik'en-pekt),  p.  a. 

void  of  trumps  ; it  entitles  the  holder  to  score  — J ‘ ’ 

simple  honors.  When  the  hands  of  two  part- 


. Ruled, 
controlled,  or  worried  by  wilful  children. 
Compare  henpecked.  [Humorous,  U.  S.] 


pretentiously  "self-assertive;  [Recent  'slang,  chicayote  (cbe-ka-yo'te),  n.  [Also  chilacayote, 

chillcoyote,  chilicothe,  etc.;  Nah.  chicliic,  bitter, 
+ ayotli,  gourd  or  squash.]  A name  in  Mex- 
ico of  several  wild  gourd-like  plants,  espe- 
cially of  Cucurbita  feetidissima,  which  is  also 
known  as  calahacilla  amarga  (‘bitter  gourd’), 
and  of  Cucurbita  radicans.  The  name  appears 


cheval,  re. -A  cheval,  (b)  iii  gambling,  betting  on  two 
events  at  the  same  time.  — Petits  chevaux,  a substitute 
for  roulette,  in  places  where  roulette  is  forbidden.  Nine 
models  of  horses  with  jockeys  on  them,  each  numbered, 
are  rapidly  revolved  in  concentric  circles,  and  the  players 
bet  oil  the  number  of  the  horse  that  will  have  his  nose 
nearest  the  wire  when  they  all  come  to  rest.  Bets  may 
be  made  on  single  numbers,  paying  7 for  1,  or  on  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  a,  7,  8,  9,  paying  even  money, 
che Villet,  it.  2.  In  glass-manuf.,  a grooved 
bench  for  holding  cylinders  of  broad  glass  be- 
fore they  are  spread  out. 

Chevalier  crab.  See  -kcrab i.—  Chevalier  d’or,  the 
French  louisd'or  which  has  on  it  a Maltese  cross.— Cheva- 
lier of  fortune,  one  who  lives  by  his  wits : same  as 
chevalier  d Industrie.— TUe  Chevalier,  James  Francis 
Edward  Stuart,  soil  of  James  II.  of  England,  the  Old  Pre- 
tender; also,  Chevalier  de  St.  George. — The  Young 
Chevalier,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  or  Prince  Charlie 
the  Young  Pretender. 

cheveredt  (shev'erd,  chcv'erd),  p.  a.  [Also 
erron.  chivelled  (in  the  one  quot.  known,  1658) ; 
a reduced  form  in  ignorant  use  of  chevroned 
(spelled  cheverned  in  1543) : 

Same  as  chevroned.  Alice  M.  Earle,  Costume 
of  Colonial  Times,  p.  141. 

Chev<5  system.  See  *system. 
cheville,  n.  2.  A meaningless  or  redundant 
syllable,  word,  or  phrase  used  to  complete  a 
verse  or  round  off  a period. 


ners  are  both  void  of  trumps  it  is  called  double  chicken-pepper  (chik ' en  - pep  " er),  n.  The 
chicane.  small-flowered  crowfoot,  Ranunculus  abortivus, 

of  the  United  States,  which  has  numerous  small 
aehenes  in  globular  heads, 
chicken’s-toes  (chik'enz-toz),  n.  The  glass- 
wort,  Salicornia  herbacea;  also  the  coralroot, 
Corattorhiza  odontorhiza.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
fruiting  spikes  of  the  former  and  the  roots  of 
tlie  latter. 


in  various  forms.  In  California,  as  chilicothe,  chicken-tick  (chik'en-tik),  re.  1.  Dermanyssus 

44-  ir,  „ nr: -7-  ^ * nnlliriso  a mito  7 1 .. 


it  is  applied  to  Micrampelis  macrocarpa. 
* chilicothe  and  calabazilla. 


See 


The  genius  of  prose  rejects  the  cheville  no  less  emphati- 
cally  than  the  laws  of  verse. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  April,  1885,  p.  551. 

Cheviot  finish,  a coarse,  closely  curled  nap  given  to 
woolen  cloth,  as  cheviot. 

chevron,  n.  5.  pi.  In  carp.,  a pair  of  rafters 
set  up  and  meeting  at  the  ridge;  or  two  rafters 


chicharo  (che'cha-ro),  re.  [Sp.  chicharo,  pea 
or  pea- vine.]  In  Porto  Rico,  a name  applied 
to  a number  of  small  leguminous  vines,  espe- 
cially the  lablab,  Dolichos  Lablab. 
chicharro  (che-chiir'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  prob.  < chi- 
charra,  an  imitative  var.  of  cigarra  - It.  ci- 
gala, cicala , (.  L.  cicada,  a cicada.]  A caran- 
goid  fish,  Trachurops  crumenopthalmus,  found 
on  both  coasts  of  tropical  America.  Also 
called  goggler,  goggle-eyed  jack,  and  big-eyed 
scad. 

see  chevroned .]  chicken-berry  (chik'en-ber"i),  re. ; pi.  chicken- 
berries  (-iz).  [A  substitution  for  checkerberry.} 
Same  as  checkerberry,  in  both  senses, 
chicken-bill  (chik'en-bil),  re.  The  sora,  Por- 
zana  Carolina,  so  called  from  its  short  bill. 
[Local  southern  U.  S.] 

chicken-breast  (chik'en-brest),  re.  A condition 
in  which  the  sternum  projects  forward,  the 
arch  of  the  ribs  on  either  side  being  flattened, 
chicken-bug  (chik'en-bug),  re.  A bug  that  in- 
f ests  chickens.— Mexican  chicken-bug,  a cimicid  or 
bed  bug,  Acanthia  modora,  which  attacks  poultry  in  Mex- 
ico and  has  also  been  found  in  southern  New  Mexico  See 
•hcoruco. 


gallinse , a mite  of  the  family  Dermanyssi(lsey  a 
most  pernicious  pest  of  the  hennery,  which 
gathers  on  the  fowls  at  night  and  sucks  their 
blood.  Sometimes  they  infest  human  beings, 
causing  acariasis.  Also  called  chicken-mite. — 


Chicken-tick  ( Dermanyssus  gallinee'). 

, adult;  b,  tarsus;  c,  mouth-parts;  d , and  e,  young.  All 
enlarged.  (Osborn,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


chicken-corn  (chik'en-korn),  re.  A 


form  of 


durra,  Andropogon  Sorghum  cernuus,  with  the 
densely  flowered  panicle  abruptly  bent  or  re- 
curved so  as  to  point  downward,  it  is  largely 
cultivated  as  a cereal  in  Africa  and  to  r ■ ■ - 

Asia,  and  is  sometimes  ] ' 
valued  as  chicken  feed. 

See  sorghum,  2. 


2.  An  ixodid  mite,  Argas  miniata  ( americana 
Pack.)  which  does  great  damage  among  poul- 
try, especially  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it 
ranges  from  Texas  to  California.  Infested 
chickens  droop,  refuse  to  eat,  and  finally  drop 
and  die. 


and  therefore  ready  to  put  into  place  as  a truss, 
chevronelly  (shev'ro-nel-i),  a.  Same  as  chev- 
rone. 

chevy,  re.  2.  The  game  of  prisoners’  base.  cuiuvaiea  as  a cereal  in  Africa  and  to  some  extent  in  rv  . , 

l/hevy-chase  (ehev"i-chas  ),  re.  A scampering  Asia,  ami  is  sometimes  planted  in  America,  its  seed  beimr  chlCken-turtle  (chik  en-teri’tl),  re.  A small, 
noise  or  chasing  about:  a running  pursuit.  - s - - - 

fssr ““  “ 

SrSS’Wu.  '■  ' 

This  occurs  either  from  weak  construction  or  from  heavy  ClllCken-flea  (chik'en-fle),  n.  A tropical  and 
nff-  subtropical  insect  of  the  family  PulicicUe,  Sar- 


n.  pi. 


common,  fresh-water  turtle,  Chrysemys  retic- 
ulata, of  the  southern  United  States.  See 
chicken-tortoise. 


,,  v , ;way  of  food,  or  better  chickweed,  re— Barren  chickweed,  Cerastium  ar- 

tnan  usual.  [L-Olloq.,  U.  S.J  oblongifolium , of  the  eastern  United  States.— 


Chickweed  geometer.  See  •kgeometer. — Germander 
chickweed,  the  field-speedwell,  Veronica  agrestis. — 
Great  chickweed.  See  Stellaria. — Ivy-chickwee<L 


chickweed 

Same i as  germander  -kchickweed.  — Sea-chickweed.  See 
sea-chickweed ^Star-chickweed.  Same  as  great  -kchick- 
fe*d'~  Star-flowered  chickweed.  Same  as  star- dower 
(a).— Water-chickweed.  See  water-chickweed.—  Water 
mouse-ear  chickweed,  one  of  the  water-chickweeds. 
Alsine  aquatica. 

chicle  (chik'l,  Sp.  che'kla),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.] 
bame  as  chicle-gum. 

chico2  (cke'ko),  n.  [Short  for.  Sp.  chicozapote,  < 
Nah.  xicotzapotl.]  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  sapodilla,  Sapota  zapotilla,  a tree  of  Mexi- 
can origin.  See  sapodilla. 

Chico  group.  See  * groups. 

chicolar  (chik-6-lar'),  n.  [Perhaps  a variation 
of  escofar.]  A deep-water  tropical  fish.  Same 
as  *escolar. 


iological  and  psychological  study  of  children 
and  their  ways,  especially  in  regard  to  their 
educational  adaptabilities  and  capacities,  with 

V1AW  t.A  tloiomviinA  il.  I n 


Chicot  (she-ko'),  n.  [F.,  a stump  or  stub.]  A 
Freneh-Canadian  name  of  the  Kentucky  coffee- 
tree,  Gymnocladus  dioica  (which  see,  under 
coffee-tree). 

chidra  group.  See  * group. 
chief.  I.  n. — Chief  of  ordnance,  the  senior  officer  of 
the  ordnance  department  in  the  United  States  army.— 
Chief  of  staff,  (a)  In  the  United  States  army,  a gen- 
eral officer  temporarily  detailed  by  the  President  to  exer- 
cise general  supervision  over  all  troops  of  the  line  and 
the  staff-corps  and  departments  of  the  army.  ( b ) The 
senior  general-staff  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  commander 
of  an  army,  army-corps,  division,  or  department,  (c)  The 
senior  officer  on  the  personal  staff  of  a flag-officer  in  com- 
mand of  a fleet  or  squadron.  When  practicable,  he  is 
senior  in  rank  to  all  other  oflicers  under  command  of  the 
Chief  petty  officer.  See  'kojfficer.- — Maori 
Chief,  Notothenia  coriiceps,  a fish  of  the  family  Trachin- 
id&  found  in  the  waters  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

II.  Cl . Chief  Officer  ( naut .),  the  deck-officer  next  be- 
low the  captain  in  rank;  the  first  mate;  the  offieer  on 
whom  would  devolve  the  command  in  the  event  of  the 
disability  or  removal  of  the  captain. 

chiffon,  n.  2.  A thin  gauze. -chiffon  lace,  silk- 

embroidered  chiffon. 

chi-fu  (che-fo),  n.  Same  as  chih-fu. 
chiga  (che'ga),  n.  [Native  name.]  A tree  of 
the  senna  family,  Campsiandra  comosa,  found 
in  the  Guianas  and  Venezuela.  Its  large  flat 
seeds  contain  starch  and  are  used  as  food  by 
the  natives. 

chigger  (cliig'er),  n.  A perverted  form  of 
chigoe.  Compare  jigger?.  Cambridge  Nat. 
Hist..,  VI.  525. 

chigh  (chi),  n.  Same  as  *chi 2 or  *hitch. 
chigoe,  n.  2.  A larval  harvest-mite,  as  the 
so-called  Leptus  irritans.  Same  as  red-bug  and 
jigger 2,  2. 

chigoe-poison  (chig'6-poi//zn),  n.  The  strang- 
ler-trees, Clusia  alba  and  C.  rosea.  See  Clusia 
and  *aralie. 

Chihuahuan  (eke-wa'wan),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Chihuahua,  Mexico : in  biogeog. , inhabi- 
ting the  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chihua- 
hua, a portion  of  the  Sonoran  subregion  of 
the  austro-occidental  life-district  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 

chi-hwan(che-whan),  n.pl.  [Chinese  chi,  raw, 
untamed,  + hwan,  in  Mandarin  dial,  fan,  bar- 
barians.] The  aborigines  of  Formosa  who 
have  not  been  assimilated  by  the  Chinese,  or 
one  of  them.  They  occupy  the  mountainous 
portions  of  the  island. 

Chikore  (chi-kor'),  n.  [Also  chickore,  chikor, 
chuckoor,  chukove , chukor  (NL.  chukor ),  prop. 
chakor,  < Hind,  chakor,  < Skt.  chakora,  the 
red-legged  partridge.]  The  red-legged  par- 
tridge of  the  Western  Himalaya,  Northern  Pun- 
jab, and  Afghanistan.  The  name  is  also  applied  by 
sportsmen  to  the  snow-cock  of  Ladak,  Tetraogallus  him- 
alayentsis,  and  Ortygornis  galaris,  a handsome  partridge  of 
eastern  Bengal.  5 

chilacayote  (chp'ia-ka-yo'ta),  n.  [One  of  the 
modifications  of  Mex.  chicayote,  bitter-gourd.] 

A name  in  California  and  northern  Mexico  of 
several  wild  cucurbitaceous  plants.  See  cala- 
bazilla  and  *chicayote. 

cWlarium  (ki-la'ri-um),  n. ; pi.  chilaria  (-a). 
[-NH.,  < Gr.  xei/.of,  ]ip,  + L.  _ ariurn .]  1.  The 

stylet-shaped  process  behind  the  month  in 
Limulus. — 2.  In  hot.,  a structure  in  the  seed- 
coat  of  Phaseolus,  consisting  of  two  valves 
which  by  hygrometric  movements  cause  its 
rupture. 

childhood,  “-—Second  childhood,  the  childishness 
often  incident  to  old  age ; dotage. 

childie  (child'i),  n.  [ child  + -ie2.]  A little 
child : a fond  diminutive, 
childing  daisy.  See  *daisy. 
children’s-bane  (ehil'drenz-ban),  n.  The 
American  water-hemlock,  Cicuta  maculata: 
so  called  because  its  root  causes  death  to  chil- 
dren  who  mistake  it  for  an  edible  root.  Also 
called  children’ s-death. 
children’s-death  (chil'drenz-deth),  n.  Same 
as  * children’ s-bane. 

child-study  (child'stud-i),  n.  Systematic  phys- 


a view  to  determine  effective  methods  of 
teaching  and  of  overcoming  disabilities. 
Chilean  cedar.  See  +cedar. 

Chilhowee  sandstone.  See  * sandstone . 
chiliadic  (lril-i-ad'ik),  a.  \_chiliad  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a chiliad, 
chiliarchy,  n.  2.  The  post  of  chiliarch. 
chiliastical  (kil-i-as'ti-kal).  a.  Chiliastic ; also 
inclined  to  favor  the  views  of  the  chiliasts. 
chiliastys  ( kil-i-as'tis),  n.  [Gr.  dial,  xchiaorvg, 
in  dialects  of  Ephesus  and  Samos,  < Gr.  yihiaq 
a thousand:  see  chiliad.']  In  Gr.  antiq.,  in 
Ephesus  or  Samos,  a tribe  or  division  of  one 
thousand  citizens.  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies, 
VIII.  107.  ’ 

chilicote  (che-li-ko'ta),  n.  [Mex.  Sp. : see 
*chicayote.]  A name  in  northern  Mexico  of 
Lrythrina  coralloides,  a small  thorny  trifoliate 
tree  belonging  to  the  Fabacese,  the  hard  scar- 
let seeds  of  which  were  formerly  strung  into 
necklaces  by  the  Indians.  They  are  ground  to  a 
powder  and  are  used  medicinally  in  some  parts  of  Mexico, 
both  as  an  external  application  for  headache  and  internally 
as  an  emetic.  Like  other  bright-colored  seeds  used  for 
beads  they  are  also  called  colorin  and  peonia. 

chilicothe  (chi-li-ko'thf),  n.  [One  of  the  mod- 
ifications of  the  Mex.  chicayote,  bitter-gourd.] 
A name  in  California  of  several  wild  cucum- 
bers, especially  of  Micrampelis  macrocarpa 

The  fruit,  when  green,  is  a large  prickly  ball,  but  when 
ripe  it  becomes  lily-like  through  the  rolling  back  of  the 
segments  of  the  capsule,  which  are  internalfy  pure  white. 
Ihe  large  brown  hard  seeds  resemble  beans.  They  are 
strung  into  necklaces  by  the  Indians.  This  plant  and 
others  resembling  it  have  enormous  tuberous  roots,  on 
account  of  which  they  are  sometimes  called  man-root,  or 
old-man-tn-the-ground.  See  -kchicayote  and  -kchilicote. 
cmlicoyote,  n.  Same  as  chilacayote. 
chilidium  (ki-lid'i-um),  n. ; pi.  chilidia  (-a). 
[NE.,  < Gr.  xeiroc,  a beak,  + dim.  -idium.]  "In 
the  Brachiopoda,  a convex  plate  which  ap- 
pears in  mature  stages  of  some  of  the  species 
as  an  outside  envelop  of  the  cardinal  pro- 
cess of  the  dorsal  valve.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  deltidium  of  the  ventral  valve,  hut  is 
not  homologous  therewith  either  in  origin 
or  function.  ° 

Chiliferidse  (ki-li-fer'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xfi}o f,  lip,  + L.  ferre,  bear.]  A family  of 
ciliate  Protozoa , of  the  order  Holotrichida. 
They  have  the  mouth  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  or 
near  the  middle,  the  pharynx  undeveloped  or  small,  and 
undulating  membranes  at  the  edge  of  the  mouth  or  in  the 
pharynx.  The  family  includes  the  genera  Leucovhrvs. 
Glaucoma , Colpoda , and  others, 
chiliomb  (kil'i-om),  n.  [Gr.  xL^l6fifiy,  formed 
in  imitation  of  haroy/h),  hecatomb.]  A sacri- 
fice of  a thousand  (oxen).  N.  E.  D. 

Chilitis  (ki-ll'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xuaoc,  lip,  + 
-itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  lip. 

£on-  See  *iron.~  Chilled  meat,  etc.,  meat, 
fish,  poultry,  and  other  food  material  kept  at  a moder- 
ately low  temperature,  but  not  always  frozen,  in  a cold- 
storage  warehouse  or  in  the  cold-room  of  a steamer. 

ixarden  (?Mrh&r'dn),  v.  t.  To  harden 
(steel)  by  heating  it  to  a cherry-red  heat  and 
cooling  it  suddenly  by  water  or  a jet  of  air.  The 
carbon  enters  into  combination  with  the  iron  and  the 
steel  is  resistant  to  abrasion,  and  has  a high  elastic  limit. 
^ectnll-hardening  and  chilled  casting. 

C5H?,  ,SMPCe*  ^hj^ly-seasoned  tomato  sauce  flavored 
with  chillies.— Chilli  vinegar,  vinegar  flavored  with  red 
peppers  and  used  as  a sauce. 

chill-room  (cinl'rom),  n.  A cold-storage  room 
or  refrigerator  chilled  by  pipes  in  which  cold 
brme  circulates : used  to  chill  meats,  ete. 

Ill  the  preservation  of  meat,  from  the  time  that  the 

£#*2*  0r^i°K,ls  kiUed’  jt  is  kePfc  in  cold  storage  or 
chill  rooms,  until  the  time  that  it  is  taken  from  the  refrig- 
erator  to  be  prepared  for  the  table.  8 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Jam  24,  1903,  p.  22629. 


china 

Chilocorus  (ki-lok'o-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < x*M, 
lip,  + (appar.),  «6po f,  sprout,  shoot.]  An  im- 
portant genus  of  coccinellid  beetles,  of  wide 
distribution  and  comprising  more  than  30 
species,  all  of  which  are  important  enemies 
?■ JS V bimilnerus  is  the  ‘twice-stabbed 
ladybird  of  the  United  States,  and  C.  similis  is  the  Chi- 
nese  ladybird  imported  into  the  United  States  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  China,  to 
destroy  the  San  Jos6  scale. 

chilomalacia  (kl-lo-ma-la'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
XeiTiog,  lip,  -f  ya/anda , softness.]  Same  as  noma. 
cmloschisis  (ki-los'ki-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
XtiAog,  lip,  + oxlaig,  cleavage,  separation, 
< a xifriv,  cleave,  separate:  see  schism .]  Same 
as  harelip . 

chilostome  (kl'lo-stom),  n.  and  a.  I.  n . Any 
member  of  the  Chilostomata. 

II.  a.  Pertaioing  to  or  resembling  the  Chi- 
lostomata. 

chiltern  (chil'tern),  7i.  and  a.  [Chiltern,  a local 
name.]  I.  n.  A kind  of  dry,  open  soil  charac- 
teristic of  certain  parts  of  England. 

II.  a.  Characterized  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  soil  known  as  chiltern:  as  .chiltern  coun- 
ties. 

chimborazite  (chim-bo-ra'zit),  n.  \Chhnborazo 
(where  found)  + -ite 2.]  Same  as  aragonite. 
Chime1,  v.  t.  3.  To  announce,  indicate,  sum- 
mon, or  bring  about  by  chiming  or  stroke  of 
bell : as,  to  chime  (or  strike)  some  particular 
hour;  to  chime  one  to  sleep,  or  to  supper,  etc. 

Cfiil??ra^d"c1lliine»  end  10  en<1 : °f  bands  so  ranged 

tftat  the  head  of  one  butts  against  the  head  or  bottom  of 
another. 

Chimney  n.  4.  (e)  A vent  through  whicli  volcanic  erup- 
tion has  taken  place. 

He  [De  Launay]  believes  that  since  the  cavities  which 
contain  the  serpentine  pipes  are  in  the  nature  of  volcanic 
chimneys,  water,  penetrating  to  the  contact  of  a molten 
metallic  bath  charged  with  various  carburets,  caused  the 
sudden  fonuation  of  carburets  of  hydrogen,  and  by  their 
explosion  the  opening  of  the  volcanic  chimneys. 

Smithsonian  Rep.  (Nat.  Mus.),  1900,  p.  505. 


5.  A very  narrow  cleft  in  a cliff. 

I lowered  myself  through  the  chimney,  however,  bv 
making  a fixture  of  the  rope,  which  I then  cut  off,  and 
lelt  behind,  as  there  was  enough  and  to  spare. 

Whymper,  Scrambles  among  the  Alps,  p.  119. 


Chinese  Ladybird  ( Chilocorus  similis ). 
a.  second  larval  stage ; 6,  cast  skin  of  same;  c,  full-grown  larva  • 
d,  method  of  pupation,  the  pupa  being  retained  in  split  larval  skin’ 
newly  emerged  adult  not  yet  colored;  f.  fully  colored  aduft’ 
All  two  and  a half  times  natural  size.  (Marlatt,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


chimney-sweep,  n.  4.  In  angling,  an  artificial 
fly  used  m salmon-fishing  : named  from  its 
black  color — Chimney-sweep’s  cancer.  See  +can- 

chimopelagic  (kFmo-pe-laj'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Xeipa, 
- winter,  + Trelayoq,  sea.  j Rising  to  the  surface 
ot  the  sea  in  winter,  but  living  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea  during  the  warm  season.  Many 
Radiol 'aria , Medusae,  Siphonophora,  pteronods, 
and  heteropods  are  chimopelagic.  See  *allo- 
pelagic,  *batliy pelagic,  *nyctipelagic. 

Chin,  v.  i.  2.  In  gymnastics,  to  lift  the  weight 
of  the  body  by  the  arms  on  a horizontal  bar 
until  the  chin  is  brought  over  the  bar.  Also 
used  transitively : as,  to  chin  the  bar. 

Chin.  An  abbreviation  of  (a)  China;  (b) 
Chinese. 

china,  n.— Alabama  china,  ironstone  china  talile- 
ware  made  in  Burslem,  England,  for  the  warship  Alabama 
of  the  Confederate  States  navy,  about  1862.  It  was  deco- 
rated  with  a central  design  of  two  crossed  cannon  sur- 
rounded  by  a wreath  of  the  cotton-  and  tobacco-plants 
and  the  motto  of  the  vessel.  Several  services  of  this  now 
celebrated  pattern  were  produced,  and  pieces  are  sought 
as  historical  relics.— Antislavery  china,  Anglo-Amer- 
ican pottery  made  by  Staffordshire  potters  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  antislavery  cause  in  the  United  States.  Form- 
ing part  of  the  decoration  is  a quotation  from  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
eagles  and  appropriate  mottoes  in  the  border  design  In 
some  pieces  the  name  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  who  became 
a martyr  to  the  cause  at  Alton,  111.,  in  1837,  appeals. 
Also  called  Lovejoy  china.—  Canton  china.  Same  as 
India  -kchma. — China  mark,  a collector’s  name  for  an 
aquatic  moth  of  the  genus  Uydrocampa. — Cincinnati 
China,  pieces  of  a white  stoneware  table-service  decorated 
w i the  figure  of  Fame  holding  a trumpet  in  one  hand 
and  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the 
other : made  in  China,  about  1784,  for  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  in  the  United  States.— Columbian  Star 
china,  table-services  made  extensively  by  John  Rider, 
way,  of  Hanley,  and  William  Adams  and  Sons,  of  Tunstafl 
England,  for  the  American  market  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1840.  The  design  consists  of  a view  of  the 
celebrated  ‘log  cabin,’ the  birthplace  of  William  Henry 
Harrison,  surrounded  by  a border  of  stars,  printed  in  blue 
pink,  and  other  colors.  This  pattern  was  also  copied  bv 
Petrus  Regout,  a potter  of  Maestricht,  Holland.  Also 
called  log-cabin  china  and  Harrison  china. — Erie 
Canal  cnma,  pottery  or  cream-colored  ware  made  by 
Staffordshire  potters  for  the  American  market  in  commem- 
oration of  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  It 
was  produced  in  a great  variety  of  designs,  printed  in  dark 
blue  and  other  colors,  showing  various  views  of  the  cnnal 
and  portraits  of  eminent  Americans.— India  china,  a 
variety  of  Chinese  porcelain  or  stoneware,  usually  with 
blue  decorations,  carried  by  the  East  India  Company  to 
England,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  during  the  eigh- 
teenth centuiy  ; also  modern  Chinese  ware  of  the  same 
cnaracter.  See  India  ware. — Ironstone  china.  See 


china 

ironstone.— Log-cabin  china.  See  Columbian  Star 
kchina.—  Lovejoy  china.  See  antislavery  kchina . — 
Martha  Washington  china,  French  porcelain  table- 
ware decorated  with  a chain  of  fifteen  links,  each  contain- 


Plate  of  Martha  Washington  China. 


ing  the  name  of  one  of  the  States,  and,  as  a central  device, 
the  monogram  M.  W.  in  a golden  sunburst.  Around  the 
edge  of  each  piece  is  a painted  serpent,  forming  a com- 
plete circle.  This  service  is  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Washington  by  the  French  officers  who 
had  fought  with  the  Continental  army.  The  design  has 
been  extensively  copied. — Masonic  china,  china  deco- 
rated with  emblems  of  the  order  of  Freemasons.  Hard- 
paste  porcelain  punch-bowls,  jugs,  and  other  articles  so 
ornamented  were  made  in  China  and  taken  to  England 
and  the  United  States  by  the  East  India  Company.  Ma- 
sonic cream-ware  was  also  produced  in  Staffordshire 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  transfer-printed 
symbols  and  inscriptions.  Pitchers  and  mugs  of  this 
character,  with  black  and  green  devices,  were  also  made 
in  Liverpool  for  the  British  and  American  trade,  many  of 
which  survive  in  private  and  public  collections.— Mil- 
lenium china,  plates  and  other  pieces  of  a table-service 
bearing  a printed  device  in  color  showing  a lion  led  by  a 
child,  surrounded  by  lambs,  the  all-seeing  eye,  and  quota- 
tions from  the  Bible : a popular  design  produced  by  Staf- 
fordshire potters  about  1835. — Nanking  China.  Same  as 
India  -kchina.  — Stone  China.  Same  as  ironstone  kchina 
and  white  kyranite. — Syntax  China,  blue  china  with 
printed  designs  after  Rowlandson’s  illustrations  of  Wil- 
liam Combe’s  Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax : made  at  Cobridge, 
Staffordshire,  by  James  Clews,  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

china2  (ke'na),  n.  [Erroneous  spelling  of  kina 
or  quina , perhaps  suggested  by  the  unrelated 
chinch ona,  cinchona.]  1.  Cinchona  bark. — 2. 
Quinine. 

China  box,  brier.  See  box1,  *brier . 
chinaldine  (ki-nal'din),  n.  Same  as  *quinal- 
dine. 

chinamania  (chi/na-ma//ni-a),  n.  A craze  for 
collecting  china. 

Like  other  mild  forms  of  insanity,  chinamania  has  its 
peculiar  phases,  and  attacks  different  individuals  ill  very 
different  ways.  All  the  Year  Hound,  April  3,  1875,  p.  11. 

chinamaniac  (chl'na-ma,/ni-ak),  re.  One  who 
is  smitten  with  the  chinamania;  one  who  lias 
a craze  for  collecting  china, 
china-metalt  (chi'na-met'/al),  re.  An  old  name 
in  Europe  for  porcelain  and  majolica  ware 
before  their  true  nature  had  become  known. 

Their  Venice-glass,  and  Purslane  and  China-Metal, 
cracks  with  as  slight  a blow  as  pots  of  coarser  Clay. 

A.  Walker,  Leez  Lachrymans,  p.  13.  N.  E.  D 

chinamine  (kiu'a-min),  n.  Same  as  quinamine. 
china-root,  n.  3.  Smilax  Pseudo-Cldna.  See 
china  *brier. 

chinaseptol  (kin-a-sep'tol),  n.  A yellowish, 
crystalline  compound  (CgH5(0H),S03H.N) 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  chinoliue  that 
phenol-sulphonic  acid  does  to  benzol : used  as 
an  antiseptic  as  a substitute  for  salol.  Also 
called  diaphtol. 

china-steps  (chi'na-stepz'''),  re.  pi.  A pyrami- 
dal stand  consisting  of  two  or  more  steps  on 
which  china  was  formerly  displayed.  It  was 
usually  placed  on  the  top  of  a high-boy. 
China-town  (chi'na-toun),  if.  A section  of  a 
town  in  the  United  States  occupied  chiefly  by 
Chinese  and  in  which  they  live  more  or  less 
in  accordance  with  their  own  customs. 

China  wood-oil.  See  +wood-oil. 
chinch-hug,  re.-  False  chinch-bug.  (a)  An  American 
anthocorid  bug,  Triphleps  insidiosus,  which  resembles 
the  true  chinch-bug,  but  is  carnivorous,  preying  upon 
plant-lice  and  other  small  soft-bodied  insects.  ( b ) An 
American  lygseid  bug,  Nysius  anyustatus,  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  chinch-bug.  It  is  wide-spread  and 
damages  grape-vines,  strawberry-plants,  and  garden  vege- 
tables. See  Nysius,  with  cut. — Minute  false  chinch- 
bug,  a bug,  Nysius  minutus,  of  the  family  Lyyseidse, 
somewhat  resembling  the  chinch-bug.  It  feeds  on  cru- 
ciferous plants. 

chin-chin1  (chin'chin'),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
Chinese  ts’ing,  ts’ing  (or  cli’ing,  ch’ing ),  in 
which  ts’ing  means  beg,  pray,  request,  have 


the  goodness  or  the  kindness  to,  please.  The 
reduplication  is  much  used  in  Chinese  formal 
intercourse  to  introduce  many  polite  phrases 
which  are  seldom  completed : as,  "I  pray  you” 
(do  not  stir) ; “ allow  me”  (to  refill  your  wine- 
cup) ; “please!  please!”  (no  more  for  me); 
“I  pray  you”  (to  allow  me  to  take  my  de- 
parture), that  is,  “to  say  good-by,”  etc.]  1. 
A Pidgin-English  form  of  salutation : as,  chin- 
chin!  old  man,  wbat  place  you  go? 

On  the  thirty-sixth  day  from  Charing  Cross  a traveller 
can  ...  be  making  his  chin-chin  to  a Chinese  mandarin. 

Pall  Mall  Gaz.,  April  15,  1885. 
2.  One’s  greetings,  respects,  or  regards : as, 
please  give  my  chin-chins  to  A when  you  see 
him. — 3.  A.  parting  salute ; ‘good-by.’ 
chin-chin1  (chin'chin'),  v.  t.  To  greet;  salute; 
pay  respects. 

The  belle  of  the  tankas  arrives  first ; and  showing  her 
beautiful  white  teeth  as  she  “ chin-chins ’’  the  captain, 
makes  fast  to  our  paddle-box. 

All  the  Year  Hound,  April  30,  1859,  p.  18. 

chinchin2  (chin-chin'),  n.  [Chilean.]  1.  An 
evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree,  Azara  micro- 
phytla,  of  the  family  Flacourtiacese,  or  its  hard 
wood.  It  is  often  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
plant  and  bears  exceedingly  fragrant  small 
green  flowers.  — 2.  An  ornamental  shrub, 
Polygala  thesioides,  native  of  Chile  and  Bolivia, 
bearing  blue  flowers.  See  Polygala. 
chincof,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  chincough. 
chine-gall  (chin 'gal),  n.  Rheumatism  of  horses 
and  cattle  which  becomes  localized  in  the 
muscles  of  the  loins.  Also  called  lumbago  and 
chine-felon. 

chinela  (che-na'Ia),  n.  [Sp.  chinela,  clianela  = 
Pg.  chinela  '=  Cat.  chinella  = It.  pianella,  a slip- 
per, dim.  of  Sp.  *chano  (otherwise  llano)  =Pg. 
chdo  = It.  piano,  flat,  level,  plane : see  planet, 
plain,  and  piano.)  In  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries, a slipper ; in  the  Philippine  Islands,  a na- 
tive slipper  without  a heel  and  with  a very  small 
upper  which  barely  covers  the  toes : worn  by 
women. 

Chinese  artichoke.  See  -kchorogi .—  Chinese  banana, 
brake,  cat,  etc.  See  kbanana,  kbrakeb,  kcatl,  etc. — 
Chinese  potato,  Chinese  yam.  See  kdnnamon-vine 
and  yam,  1. 

chin-fly  (ekin'fli),  n.  A horse  bot-fly,  Gas- 
trophilus  nasalis,  possibly  so  called  because 
its  eggs  are  laid  about  the  horse’s  mouth  whore 
they  can  be  reached  by  the  tongue  of  the  horse 
and  thence  carried  to  its  stomach. 

Ch’ing  porcelain.  See  * porcelain L 
chinin  (kin'in),  n.  [ china 2 + -in2.]  Same  as 
quinine. 

chink1,  n.  2.  The  variegated  pattern  shown 
by  oak  and  other  woods  when  cut  across  the 
grain. 

In  discussing  with  my  agent  the  difference  between  the 
wood  of  the  sweet  chestnut  and  that  of  the  oak,  he  spoke 
of  the  chink  of  these  woods,  meaning  the  variegated 
pattern  which  they  present  when  sawn. 

N.  and  Q,,  June  2,  1900,  p.  432. 

chink6  (chingk),  n.  [Appar.  a var.  of  kink L] 
A sprain  of  the  back.  [Eng.  dial.] 

Chink7  (chingk),  n.  A Chinaman.  [U.  S. 
slang.] 

chin-key  (chin'ke),  n.  In  psychophys.,  an 
electric  key  which  is  closed  or  opened  by  the 
movement  of  the  lower  jaw : used  in  reaction 
experiments.  Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p. 
154. 

Chinkie  (ching'ki),  n.  [Chink!  + -je2.]  A Chi- 
naman. [Australian  slang.] 

The  pleasant  traits  of  character  in  our  colonialised 
Chinkie,  as  he  is  vulgarly  termed  (with  the  single  varia- 
tion ‘Chow’).  A.  J.  Boyd,  Old  Colonials,  p.  233. 

chinkie1  (chingk '1),  n.  [Var.  of  kinkle L] 
Naut.,  a turn  or  kink  in  a rope. 
chinkie2  (chingk'l),  v.  t.  [Freq.  of  chink2.) 
To  tinkle  or  cause  to  tinkle ; produce  a con- 
tinued ‘ chinking  ’ sound : as,  to  chinkie  the 
small  coins  in  one’s  pocket, 
chin-music  (chin'mu'/zik),  n.  Persistent  chat- 
ter or  talk.  [Slang.] 

chinny  (chin'i),  a.  [chin  + -yt.)  Talkative; 
given  to  talk.  [Colloq.] 

I forgot  all  about  the  old  lady,  though  she  was  more 
chinny  than  the  young  one.  Bread-winners,  vii. 

Chino  (che'no),  n.  [Appar.  orig.  Sp.  chino,  a 
Chinese.]  A person  of  one  quarter  Indian  and 
three  quarters  negro  blood.  [Mexico.] 

An  Indian  marrying  a negress  produces  a “Sobo,”  and 
the  latter  engenders  with  a negress  a “Chino." 

Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  542. 

Chinoist,  n.  [F.:  see  Chinese.)  A Chinese  or 
the  Chinese.  Purchas. 


Chionaspis 

The  Chinoys  who  live  at  the  bounds  of  the  earth. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

chinoiserie  (she-nwoz-re'),  n.  [F.,  < Chinois, 
Chinese.]  1.  Chinese  conduct,  methods,  or 
ways  of  doing  things ; a Chinese  characteris- 
tic. 

The  men  occupied  the  carved  teakwood  stools  about  a 
large  table.  . . . The  women  stood  by  and  served  them. 

. . . The  whole  was  a bit  of  bright  chinoiserie  worth  in 
itself  a journey  to  witness. 

IV.  //.  Bishop , in  Harper’s  Mag.,  May,  1883,  p.  830. 

2.  A Chinese  curio,  knickknack,  or  product: 
as,  “Japanese  tea-trays,  chinoiseries,”  etc., 
Miss  Braddon. 

Chino-Japanese  (chi'no-jap-a-nes  or-nez*'),  a. 
and  n.  I.  a.  Relating  to  both  China  and  Ja- 
pan : as,  Chino-Japanese  relations ; Chino- 
Japanese  trade. 

II.  n.  The  Chinese  language  as  used  and 
pronounced  in  Japan : as,  kai  for  Chinese  hat, 
the  sea ; To  Kid  for  Chinese  Tung  King,  Eastern 
capital  (the  city  formerly  known  as  Yedo);  do 
for  Chinese  too,  road,  circuit;  mei  or  mio  for 
Chinese  ming,  bright,  clear,  distinguished,  etc. 
Also  called  Sinico-Japanese. 

Chinoline  blue.  See  *blue. 

Chinologist  (chl-nol'o-jist),  n.  Same  as  sinol- 
ogist. 

Chinology  (ehi-uol'o-ji),  n.  [China  + -ology.) 
Same  as  sinology. 

Chinook  salmon.  Same  as  quinnat. 
chinoral  (ki-no'ral),  n.  [*  china2  (quina)  + 
(- chl)oral .]  An  oleaginous,  very  bitter  liquid 
containing  quinine  and  chloral  hydrate : used 
internally  as  a hypnotic  and  externally  as  an 
antiseptic.  Also  quinoral. 
chinosol  (kin'o-sol),  n.  [*china2  (quina)  + 
-ose  + -ol.)  Same  as  *quinosol. 
chinovic  (ki-no'vik),  a.  [*china2  (quina)  + 
L.  ovum,  egg,  + -ic.)  White,  and  derived 

from  china  (quina)  or  cinchona  bark Chinovic 

acid,  a white,  finely  crystalline  powder  of  undetermined 
composition,  contained  in  cinchona  bark  and  also  obtained 
by  decomposing  chinovin  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

chinovin  (chin'6-vin),  n.  [chinov(ic)  + -in2.) 
A whitish,  intensely  bitter  glucoside  of  uncer- 
tain composition,  extracted  from  cinchona 
bark. 

chin-strap,  n.  2.  A strap  which  passes  under 
the  jaw  of  a horse  and  connects  with  the  nose- 
piece  and  bridle-checks. 


Chiodecton  (kl-o-dek'ton),  re.  [NL.  (Acharius, 
1814),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  white  thallus, 


Chiodecton  myrticola. 

a,  plants  showing  habit;  b , section  through  a stroma  and  the  apo- 
thecia ; c,  ascus  and  paraphyses ; d,  spores ; e,  sporophores  with 
pycnogpores;  r,  d,  and  e greatly  enlarged.  (From  Hngler  and 
Prantl’s  “ Pflanzenfamilien.”) 

< Gr.  xluv>  snow,  + (appar.)  Sei trig,  acceptable 
(pleasing?).]  A large  genus  of  crustaceous 
lichens  with  Chroolepus  gonidia  and  more  or 
less  disciform  apothecia,  either  sunken  in  or 
seated  upon  a stroma.  Most  of  the  species 
occur  upon  bark  iu  tropical  or  subtropical 
regions. 

Chiodectonace®  (ki-o-dek-to-na'se-e),  re.  pi. 
[<  Chiodecton  + -acese.)  A family  of  crusta- 
ceous lichens,  named  from  the  genus  Chiodecton 
and  having  the  apothecia  mostly  sunken  in 
stromata. 

chionablepsia  (kUo-na-blep'si-ji),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  x‘ov,  snow,  + apneipia,  blindness.]  Same 
as  snow-blindness. 

Chionaspis  (M-o-nas'pis),  re.  [Gr.  X'uv,  snow, 
+ acrrir,  a shield.]  A genus  of  scale-insects. 


Chionaspis 


Orange  Chionaspis  I Chionaspis  citri),  illustrating  a group  of  the 
female  and  male  scales  as  they  occur  on  a leaf.  Enlarged  about  seven 
diameters.  (After  Marlatt.) 

— Orange  Chionaspis,  a diaspine  scale-insect,  Chionaspis 
citri,  of  wide  distribution,  which  affects  the  foliage  and 
bark  of  citrus  plants. 

This  species  ( Chionaspis  citri  Comstock)  occurs  in  the 
orange  groves  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  is  also 
especially  troublesome  in  Louisiana,  as  first  shown  by  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Howard,  and,  later,  of  Professor  Mor- 
gan. The  latter  reports  it  as  being  very  prevalent  from 
Hew  Orleans  to  the  Gulf,  and  that  its  presence  on  the 
trees  causes  a bursting  of  the  bark  and  very  ugly  wounds. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1900,  p.  270. 

CMonodoxa(ki*o  no-dok'sa),  ra.  [NL.  ( Boissier , 
1844),  in  allusion  to  tHeir  early -blooming 
habit,  < Gr.  xl“v,  snow,  + Soga,  glory.]  A 
small  genus  of  hardy  bulbous  plants  of  the 
family  Liliaceae ; the  genus  includes  4 species 
which  are  natives  of  Crete  and  Asia  Minor 
(Mt.  Tarsus).  The  flowers  are  small  and  blue  (run- 
ning into  white  and  red  forms),  with  recurved,  spreading, 
acute  segments,  dilated  filaments,  and  small  or  capitate 
stigma.  They  are  among  the  best  of  early  flowering 
plants,  blooming  in  February,  March,  and  April,  according 
to  the  locality,  with  the  early  snowdrops  and  scillas. 
Since  their  introduction  to  cultivation  in  1877,  they  have 
been  widely  cultivated  under  the  name  glory  of  the  snow. 

chionophilous  (ki-o-nof'i-lus),  a.  [Gr.  xiav, 
snow,  + </>D. eiv,  love.].  Preferring  the  winter: 
applied  specifically  by  Ludwig  to  the  winter- 
leaves  of  Helleborus  fcetidus. 

chionophoboUS  (ki-o-nof'o-bus),  a.  [Gr.  jiw, 
snow,  + tpojieiv,  fear.]  Shunning  the  winter : 
applied  specifically  by  Ludwig  to  the  summer- 
leaves  of  Helleborus  fcetidus. 

chip1,  v.  i.  4.  In  poker,  to  bet  a counter  of  the 
smallest  value,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  pool 
until  others  declare. 

chip1,  n.  9.  Specifically,  in  gem-cutting,  a 
cleavage  which  weighs  less  than  three  fourths 
of  a carat.  — Chip  bark,  the  broken  pieces  and  chips 
of  cinchona  bark,  used  principally  by  manufacturers  of 
quinine  and  other  alkaloids,  in  distinction  from  druggist’s 
bark , which  consists  of  the  liner  unbroken  quills.  — Sara- 
toga chips,  potatoes  cut  into  thin  slices,  crisply  fried, 
and  dried  in  an  open  oven. 

chip3  (chip),  n.  1.  In  wrestling,  a special  mode 
of  throwing  one’s  opponent;  a trick.  N.E.D. 
— 2.  A quarrel;  a falling  out;  a ‘spat.’ 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

chipa  (che ' pa),  n.  [Quicha  chipa,  Aymard 
cchipn,  cover,  wrap  around,  as  a bundle.]  In 
South  America,  a net  made  of  leather  thongs, 
used  for  transporting  fruit  and  also  heavier 
loads.  Trunks 
and  boxes  are  usu- 
ally covered  with  a 
chipa  to  protect 
them  on  long  and 
difficult  journeys. 

chipped  (chipt), 
a.  [Also  chipty 
< chip1  + - ed 2.  ] 

Having  small 
pieces  or  flakes 
broken  off ; 
made  by  a pro- 
cess of  chip- 
ping : said  of 
stone  imple- 
ments made  of 
flint,  jasper, 
obsidian,  and 
other  brittle 
stones.  Chipped 
stone  implements 
are  generally 
roughly  shaped 
with  a small  ham- 
mer and  then  fash- 
ioned by  chipping 
or  flaking  with  a 
bone  flaker  which 
is  pressed  against  A Chippendale  Chair.  After  a design  by 
the  8 Ill-face  of  the  Thomas  Chippendale, 

stone,  small  chips 

being  taken  off  by  pressure.  The  edges  of  stone  imple- 
ments are  also  chipped  by  nipping. 


Very  unlike  ...  to  a set  of  chipped  instruments  belong- 
ing to  the  . . . period  of  the  cromlechs  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. E.  B . Tylor,  Early  Hist,  of  Mankind,  viii. 

Chippendale  (chip'en-dal),  n.  The  name  of  an 
English  designer  and  maker  of  furniture, 
Thomas  Chippendale,  who  published  a book 
of  designs  in  1752,  and  whose  name  became 
attached  to  a style  of  furniture  prevalent 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  designs  were  an  English  adaptation  of 
contemporary  French  styles.  The  general  characteristics 
were  elaboration  and  delicacy,  with  an  affectation  of  sim- 
plicity not  founded  on  solidity.  A style  of  book-plates  is 
also  known  by  this  name.  See  irfurniture. 

The  earlier  examples  [book-plates]  of  this  Chippendale 
manner  are  tolerably  ponderous  and  simple. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVI.  304. 

chipper1,  n.  2.  A large  marble  used  by  boys 
in  {Scotland  to  chip  at  and  scatter  a row  of 
marbles  while  standing  at  a certain  distance. 
Also  called  a jplunker.— Pneumatic  chipper,  a 
small  impact-machine  worked  by  compressed  air,  used  for 
chipping  or  cutting  metal ; a pneumatic  hammer  used  for 
chipping.  The  pneumatic  chipper  replaces  the  hammer 
and  cold-chisel  and  does  the  work  more  quickly  and  with 
less  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

chipper2  (chip'er),  n.  [From  * chipper2,  ©., 
freq.  of  chip2.]  Twitter;  chatter.  [Dialectal.] 

The  wreaths  of  foam  [of  the  sea]  . . . made  a mirthful 
chipper  and  laugh  under  the  song  of  the  soaring  larks. 

E.  Burritt,  Walk  to  Land’s  End,  p.  314. 

chipper3  (chip'er),  v.  t.  To  make  ‘chipper’; 
cheer  up. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  thing  that  Sylvia  did  through  the 
day,  was  the  setting  to  work  to  chipper  her  mother  up. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Other  Girls,  xviii. 
Chippewayan  (chip-e-wa'yan),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cbippeway,  Chippewa, 
or  Ojibwa  tribe,  one  of  the  Athapaskan  tribes 
of  Canada. 

II.  n.  A member  of  that  tribe, 
chipping-hammer  (ehip'ing-ham,/4r),  n.  1.  A 
hammer  weighing  about  a pound  and  a half, 
used  for  striking  the  head  of  a chipping-  or 
cold-chisel. — 2.  A pneumatic  hammer  used  for 
chipping;  a pneumatic  chipper  (which  see, 
under  *chipper !). 

chipping-machine,  n.—  Pneumatic  chlpplng-ma- 

chmes,  hand-held  machines  in  which  the  chisel-edge  is 
driven  against  the  surface  to  be  chipped  by  the  action  of 
air  upon  a piston  with  great  frequency  and  intensity. 

chipping-strip  (chip'ing-strip),  n.  Same  as 
chipping-piece. 

Chip-syringe  (chip'sir'Tnj),  n.  A rubber  bulb 
with  a fine  nozle  attached,  used  for  blowing  or 
washing  away  the  dust  ( chips)  during  the  exca- 
vation of  a tooth-cavity, 
chiquechique  (ehe'ka-che'ka),  n.  [Carib 
name.]  In  Venezuela,  the  bast-palm,  Attalea 
funifera,  or  its  fiber,  piassava.  See  Attalea  and 
piassava,  1. 

chiral  (ki'ral),  a.  [Gr.  xeip,  hand,  + -ah']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  hand.  See  * chirality . 
chirality  (ki-ral'i-ti),  n.  [ chiral  + -ity.]  In 
optics,  the  power  possessed  by  certain  crystals 
and  optically  active  substances  of  turning  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  light  to  the  right  or 
left  hand. 

The  book  is  largely  a new  creation.  It  surveys  a vast 
range,  all  the  cognate  subjects  on  which  the  author  feels 
tha*  he  has  something  new  to  communicate  — laws  of 
diffusion  of  gases-  transparency  of  the  sky,  detailed  dynam- 
ics of  optical  chirality,  motion  of  molecules  through 
ajther,  etc.  Nature,  May  5,  1904,  p.  5. 

chirapsia  (ki-rap'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xeipa-fia, 
a touching  or  rubbing  with  the  hands,  < xeip, 
hand,  + attreiv,  touch.]  Friction  with  the 
hands  ; rubbing  ; massage, 
chirarthritis  (ki-rar-thrl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xeip,  hand,  + apPplrtg,  inflammation  of  the 
joints : see  arthritis .]  Inflammation  of  the 
joints  of  the  hand  and  fingers, 
chiratin  (ki-ra'tin),  n.  [NL.  chirata  + -in2.] 
A neutral,  yellow,  resinous,  intensely  bitter 
compound,  C26H4801B,  found  in  the  stalks  of 
chiretta  ( Swertia  Chirata), 
chiratogenin  (kir-a-toj'e-nin),  n.  [NL.  chirata 
+ -gen,  produced,  + -in2.]  An  amorphous, 
neutral  compound,  CjgH.^Oq,  formed,  to- 
gether with  ophelic  acid,  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
chiratin. 

Chir.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Chirurgise 
Iiaccalaureus,  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

Chir.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  tha  Latin  Chirur- 
gise Doctor,  Doctor  of  Surgery, 
chirivita  (che-re-ve'ta),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.  chi- 
ribita,  also  chiriiico,  a fish  so  called ; a West 
Indian  fish,  Pomacanthus  arcuatus:  cf.  Sp. 
chiribitas,  pi.,  floating  specks  in  the  eyes 
( muscse  volitantes).]  A fish,  the  same  as  black 
* angel. 


chirospasm 

chirization  (ki-ri-za'shon),  n.  [Also  cheiriza- 
tion,  < * chirize  (Gr.  x“P,hand,  + -ize)  + -ation.] 
The  process  of  development  by  which  the  hand 
has  become  a more  and  more  important  ele- 
ment in  human  activities ; also  a supposed  cor- 
related process  of  development  of  mobility  and 
of  increasing  importance  of  centrifugal  over 
centripetal  movements. 

Now  pedal  development  is  one  of  the  special  processes 
of  peripheral  (or  centrifugal)  functioning  and  growth  in- 
volved In  the  general  process  of  cheirization,  which,  co- 
ordinately  with  cephalization,  delines  human  progress ; 
and  this  developmental  process  explains  the  specializa- 
tion of  the  Sen  along  one  or  more  lines,  and  connects  the 
special  development  directly  with  environing  conditions. 

17th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Arner.  Ethnol.,  i.  157. 

chirk3  (eherk),  n.  A perverted  form  of  chert. 
chirl  (cherl),  v.  [An  imitative  var.,  in  freq. 
form,  of  chirk1,  chirm.  The  Sp.  chirlar,  prat- 
tle, chirriar,  chirp,  are  imitative  words  of 
independent  origin.]  I.  intrans.  To  sing ; 
warble;  chirm. 

n.  trans.  To  warble  like  a bird, 
chirl  (cherl),  n.  [chirl,  p.]  1.  A kind  of 

musical  warble. 

His  [Leigh  Hunt’s]  voice,  in  the  finale  of  it,  had  a kind 
of  musical  warble  ( chirl  we  vernacularly  called  it)  which 
reminded  me  of  singing  birds. 

Carlyle,  in  Mi’s.  Carlyle's  Letters,  I.  2. 
2.  Same  as  chirm,  n.,  2. 

chirls  (cherlz),  n.  In  mining,  coal  which  passes 
through  a harp  or  screening-shovel ; small 
coal  free  from  dirt.  Also  churrels.  [Scotch.] 
chirognomist  (ki-rog'no-mist),  n.  [chirognom-y 
+ -1st.]  One  who  tells  fortunes  or  reads 
character  by  an  inspection  of  the  hand  or  the 
lines  on  it ; a palmist. 

chirograf,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  chiro- 
graph. 

chirografy,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  eftww/- 
raphy. 

chirograph,  n.  2.  A contrivance  for  holding 
a beginner’s  hand  in  a prescribed  position 
while  he  is  learning  to  write, 
chirographal  (ki-rog'ra-fal),  a.  [chirograph 
+ -alb]  1.  Relating  to  chirography. — 2.  In 
one’s  own  handwriting ; autographic, 
chirographary  (ki- rog' ra- fa- n),  a.  [J1L. 
chirograpliarius,  < chirographum,  chirograph.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  given  in,  one’s  own 
handwriting : as,  a chirographary  creditor, 
that  is,  one  who  holds  an  acknowledgment  of 
indebtedness  in  the  debtor's  own  handwriting, 
chirol  (ki'rol),  n.  [Gr.  xeip,  hand,  + -oh]  An 
antiseptic  varnish  consisting'  of  an  ethereo- 
alcoholic  solution  of  various  antiseptic  oils  and 
resins. 

chiromegaly  (ki-ro-meg'a-li),  n.  [Gr.  xeip, 
hand,  + peyaXta,  largeness.]  Enlargement  in 
all  dimensions  of  the  hands, 
chirometer  (ki-rom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  xeip,  hand, 
+ ptrpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  used  to 
measure  slopes  and  angles  of  elevation,  as  the 
angle  of  elevation  of  a rifle,  or  the  angle  of 
heel  when  a ship  rolls. 

chironomid  (ki-ron'o-mid),  n.  and  «.  I.  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  dipterous  family  Chiro- 
nomidse. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  dipterous  family 
Chironomidse. 

chiropodalgia  (ki,'ro-p6-dal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 

Gr.  xeip,  hand,  + Trait;  (iro<)~),  foot,  + a/ yor, 
pain.]  Severe  pains  in  the  hands  and  feet 
occurring  in  acrodynia. 

chiropodical  (ki"ro-pod'i-kal),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  involving  chiropody. 

As  we  passed  rapidly  over  a woodland  space,  . . . 
something  hurt  my  foot,  and  taking  off  my  shoe,  I found 
that  a small  chiropodical  operation  was  necessary. 

Geo.  MacDonald,  Wilfred  Cumbermede,  xvii. 

chiropodism  (ki-rop'6-dizm),  n.  [chiropod-y 
+ -ism.]  Same  as  chiropody. 
chiropodistry  (lu-rop'o-dis-tri),  n.  [chiropo- 
dist + -17/.]  Same  as  chiropody. 
chiropodology  (kFrop-o-dol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  xeip, 

hand,  + novt;  (trot]-),  foot,  + -/.ay  la,  < 'kbyuv, 
speak.]  1.  Same  as  chiropody. — 2.  A treatise 
on,  or  the  sum  of  knowledge  regarding,  chi- 
ropody. 

chiropterophilous  (k!"rop-te -rof'i-lus),  a. 
[NL.  chiroptera,  bats,  + Gr.  tyileiv,  love,  + 
-ows.]  In  bot.,  pollinated  by  the  agency  of 
bats. 

Chirosaurus  (ki-ro-sa'rus),  n.  [Also  Cheiro- 
saurus : NL.,  < Gr.  xeip,  hand,  + cavpoc,  lizard.] 
Same  as  *Chirotherium. 

chirospasm  (ki'ro-spazm),  «.  [Gr.  xeip,  hand, 
+ airaayoc,  contraction : see  spasm.]  Same  as 
writers’  cramp. 


Chirotherium 


chloralose 


Chirotherium  (ki-ro-the'ri -urn),  n.  [Also 
Cheirotherium  : NL.,  < Gr.  xeip,  hand,  + drjpiov, 
a wild  beast.]  An  extinct  reptile,  or,  as  now 
supposed,  a stegocephalian  amphibian,  whose 
usually  five-toed  tracks  (indicating  a large 
hind  foot  and  smaller  fore  foot)  occur  in  the 
Triassic  sandstones  of  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  Also  Chirosaurus. 

Chirotrichidae  (ki-ro-trik'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Chirothrix  (-trick-)  + -idee.  \ A family  of 
extinct  malacopterygian  fishes  known  geologi- 
cally from  the  Cretaceous  period. 

chirotype  (Iri'ro-tip),  n.  [Gr.  xf  lPj  hand,  + rlmoc, 
type.]  A specimen  upon  which  a manuscript 
name,  or  chironym,  is  based. 

chirper,  n.  2.  A chirping  cup ; ‘ the  cup  that 
cheers.’  [Colloq.] 

Hand  up  the  chirper ! ripe  ale  winks  in  it ; 

Let’s  have  comfort  and  be  at  peace. 

G.  Meredith,  Juggling  Jerry,  st.  11. 

chirpiness  (cher'pi-nes),  n.  A chirpy  state  or 
quality ; liveliness. 

He  saluted  us  with  a cricket-like  chirpiness  of  manner. 

W.  D.  Howells,  Italian  Journeys,  p.  248. 

chirping  (ch6r'ping),  p.  a.  1.  That  which 
chirps  (as  a bird  or  cricket). — 2.  That  which 
cheers  or  enlivens:  as,  a chirping  cup  or  glass. 
— 3.  Merry;  hilarious;  lively. 

This  carol  plays,  and  has  been  in  his  days 
A chirping  boy  and  kill-pot ; 

Kit  Cobbler  it  is,  I’m  a father  of  his, 

And  he  dwells  in  the  lane  called  Fill-pot. 

B.  J onso7i,  The  Masque  of  Christmas,  st.  8. 
4.  Talkative. 

He  liked  drink,  too,  which  jnade  him  chirping  and 
merry.  Thackeray,  Catherine,  viii. 

chirplillg  (cherp'ling),  n.  [ chirp  + -ling1.]  A 
little  chirper;  a young  bird.  N.  E.  D. 

chirr  (cher),  n.  [ chirr , «>.J  A monotonous, 
sharp,  stridulous  sound  such  as  that  made  by 
the  cricket  or  cicada. 

chirrup2,  v.  I.  trans.  2.  To  cheer  or  applaud 
(a  public  singer  or  the  like,  and  for  pay). — 3. 
To  produce  or  utter  chirpingly. 

If  part  of  their  [ants’]  building  is  destroyed,  an  official 
is  seen  coming  out  to  examine  the  damage ; and  after  a 
careful  survey  of  the  ruins,  he  chirrups  a few  clear  and 
distinct  notes. 

Livingstone , Exped.  to  Zambesi,  ix. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  produce  with  compressed 
lips  and  suction  a sharp  explosive  chirping 
sound  by  way  of  greeting  or  pleasing  an  infant 
or  a cage-bird,  Dr  of  coaxing  and  encouraging 
a dog  or  a horse,  etc. — 2.  To  converse  or  sing 
in  a lively  manner  or  in  sprightly  tones. 

Then  she  is  so  accomplished  — so  sweet  a voice  — so  ex- 
pert at  her  harpsichord—  . . . how  she  did  chirrup  at 
Mrs.  Piano's  concert  I Sheridan , .Rivals,  ii.  1. 

chirruper  (cbir'up-er),  n.  [ chirrup 2,  v.  t.,  2, 
+ -er1.]  One  who  chirrups  or  applauds ; a pro- 
fessional applauder. 

Did  poet  or  painter  . . . ever  have  a chirruper  in  their 
employment?  The  players  and  singers  in  music-halls  can- 
not, it  seems,  do  without  him.  It  is  his  generous  office 
...  to  inaugurate  the  applause. 

J.  Payn,  in  Illus.  London  News,  March  17, 1888,  p.  268. 

chisel2,  n. — Blacksmith’s  chisel,  a heavy  hammer 
having  a chisel-shaped  peen.— Box-chisel,  a double- 
bladed  chisel  for  opening  packing-boxes.— Cow-mouthed 
chisel,  a round-nosed  cold-chisel  ground  to  a blunt  angle, 
used  for  chipping  hollows  in  metal.— Mortislng-ma- 
chine  chisel,  one  of  the  special  types  of  chisel  used  in 
power  mortising-machines. 

chiseled,  p.  a.  2.  Shaped  like  a chisel : as,  a 
crowbar  with  a chiseled  edge. 

chisel-edged  (ehiz'el-e.jd),  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  a wedge,  with  the  cutting  edge  at  the  base : 
said  of  an  arrow-head. 

chiseler,  chiseller  (chiz'el-dr),  n.  [ chisel 2,  v., 
+ -er1.]  One  who  works  with  a chisel;  one 
who  carves,  cuts,  or  shapes  with  a chisel. 

Chisel-gage  (chiz'el-gaj),  n.  A depth-gage 
adapted  to  a chisel : used  in  making  slivers  or 
chips  in  flooring  where  the  chips  are  to  be 
turned  back  again  and  glued  down  to  hide  a 
nail-head. 

chiseling,  chiselling  (chiz'el-ing),  n.  Chis- 
eled work. 

Do  we  not  shun  the  street  version  of  a fine  melody? — 
or  shrink  from  the  news  that  the  rarity  — some  bit  of  chis- 
elling or  engraving  perhaps  ...  is  really  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing,  and  may  be  obtained  as  an  every  day  pos- 
session ? George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  v.  47. 

chiselmouth  (chiz'el-mouth),  n.  A cyprinoid 
fish,  Acrocheilus  alutaceus,  found  in  the  lower 
Columbia  river  and  its  tributaries,  as  far  up 
as  Shoshone  and  Spokane  Falls.  Also  called 
chiselmouth  jack. 

chisel-rod  (ehiz'el-rod),  n.  A steel  rod  rolled 


to  a suitable  section  for  the  forging  of  cold  or 
other  chisels. 

chit1,  n.  3.  pi.  Small  rice. 

In  the  Carolina  mills  the  [rice]  product  is  divided  into 
‘prime,’  ‘ middling ’ (broken),  ‘small’ or  chits,  and  ‘flour’ 
or  ‘ douse. ' F.  L.  Olmsted,  Seaboard  Slave  States,  vii. 

chit2,  n.  3.  Also  used  attributively.  See 
cliitly-faced'2. 

But  no  thanks  to  that  little  jilting  devil,  Jenny  Denni- 
son, who  deserves  a tight  skelping  for  trying  to  lead  an 
honest  lad  into  a scrape,  just  because  he  was  so  silly  as 
to  like  her  good-for-little  chit  face. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  x. 
chitarra  (ke-tar'ra),  n.  [It. : see  cithara  and 
guitar. ] An  Italian  musical  instrument  of  the 
lute  family,  but  with  a flat  back  and  wire 
strings,  like  the  guitar.  It  was  first  used  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

chitarrino  (ke- tar -re' no),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of 
chitarra.']  A small  chitarra,  especially  pop- 
ular in  Naples. 

chitarrone  (ke  - tar  - ro ' ne),  n. 

[It.,  aug.  of  chitarra.]  A large 
chitarra,  usually  with  a double 
neck,  much  extended,  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  theorbo  and 
archlute.  For  a time  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  chitar- 
rone was  much  used  as  the  bass  instru- 
ment in  groups  of  stringed  instruments. 

The  distinction  between  chitarrone  and 
archlute  is  not  always  observed  in  usage. 

Properly  the  latter  was  a true  lute,  while 
the  former  was  closer  to  the  guitar. 

The  chitarrone  with  its  very  long  open 
bass  strings  dates  from  1589  and  was  used 
in  orchestras  in  1607. 

Science,  May  29,  1903,  p.  870. 

chitenidine  (ki-ten'i-din),  n. 

[chiten(ine)  +-id  + -ine2.]  A 
crystalline  alkaloid,  C19H2204 
N2  + 2H20,  formed  by  the  "oxi- 
dation of  quinidine  in  an  acid 
solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate. It  melts  with  decom- 
position at  246°  C. 
chitenine  (ki 'ten -in),  n.  [Ap- 
par.  < chi(na^)  + -t  + -en  + 

-ine2.]  A crystalline  alkaloid, 

Ci9H2204N2  4-  4H20,  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  quinine  sulphate 
with  potassium  permanganate. 

The  anhydrous  base  melts  at 
228°  C. 

chitinous,  «.--Ckitlnous  degeneration.  Same  as 

amyloid  degeneration. 

chiton,  n.  3.  In  zobl.,  an  investing  membrane 
or  sheath. 

Chitonelloidea  (ki-to-ne-loi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Chitouellus  + -oidea.]  A group  of  irreg- 
ular chitons  having  the  posterior  valve  funnel- 
shaped  and  the  laminae  thrown  forward.  It 
contains  the  genera  Chitonellus  and  Choneplax. 
chitosamin  (ki-to-sam'in),  n.  [chitlin)  + -ose 
+ amin(e).]  Same  as  *glucosamin. 
chitosan  (ki'to-san),  n.  [chit(in)  + -ose  + -an.] 
An  amorphous  compound,  Cl4H26O10N2,  ob- 
tained by  heating  chitin  to  180°  C7  with  a very 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxid. 
chitosarc  (ki'to-sark),  n.  [Gr.  x‘rav,  chiton, 
+ aapf  (caps-),  flesh.]  That  region  of  the 
body  of  protozoans,  as  the  Sarcodina,  in  which 
the  shell  is  formed.  Wallich. 
chitose  (ki'tos),  n.  [chit(in)  + -ose.]  A sim- 
ple sugar,  C6H1206,  obtained  on  oxidation  of 
chitosamin  (glucosamin). 
chitter1  (chit'er),  n.  [chi tier1,  v.]  The  chat- 
tering or  twittering  of  birds.  Mrs.  Whitney. 
chittering-bite  (chit'er-ing-bit),  n.  A bit  of 
bread  eaten  by  boys  who  have  been  swimming, 
to  prevent  shivering  or  the  chattering  of  their 
teeth  with  the  cold;  a shivering-bite.  Also 
called  chittering  - crust  and  cliitlering -piece. 
[Scotch.] 

chittering-crust  (chit'er-ing-krust),  n.  Same 

as  * chittering-bite. 

chittering-piece  (chit'er-ing-pes),  n.  Same  as 

*chittering-bite. 

chiule  (ke-ul'),  n.  [ML.  chiula  (Nennius), 
cyula  (Gil’das),  < AS.  ciol,  ceol,  ON.  Moll,  If  dll, 
a ship:  see  keel L]  An  artificial  term  repre- 
senting a Middle  Latin  form,  in  medieval 
British  historians,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norse  name  for  a ‘ long  ship  ’ or  ship  of  war. 
chivalry,  Age  of  chivalry,  the  period,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  during  which  the 
system  of  knightly  military  service,  with  all  its  privileges 
and  its  high  ideals  of  valor,  generosity,  courtesy,  etc.,  pre- 
vailed.— The  flower  of  chivalry,  the  more  illustrious 
portion  or  most  illustrious  member  of  any  company  of 
aimed  knights. 


Chitarrone. 


chivarras,  chivarros  (ehe-viir'ras,  -ros),  n.  pi. 
[Mex.  Sp.]  Leggings.  [Southwestern  United 
States.] 

chivo  (che'vo),  n.  [Sometimes  erroneously 
read  or  written  chiro;  < Sp.  chibo,  a kid,  in 
Cuba  also  a goat.  Names  of  the  goat  are 
often  transferred  to  fish.]  A mulloid  fish, 
Upeneus  grandisquamis,  found  from  Guaymas 
to  Panama. 

Ch.  J,  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  chief  justice,  (b) 
of  chief  judge. 

Chlamydobacteriaceae  (klam//i-do-bak-te-ri- 
a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Migula).  < Gr.  xLau uc 
(xLayvi-),  mantle,  + Bacteriacese.]  A family  of 
filamentous  bacteria  consisting  of  rod-shaped 
cells  sui-rounded  by  a distinct  sheath.  Repro- 
duction is  by  means  of  either  motile  or  non- 
motile  spores. 

Chlamydomonadidse(klam"i-do-rno-nad'i-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Clilamydomonas  (-nad-)  + -idee.] 
A family  of  Protozoa,  of  the  order  Phytofla- 
gellida.  They  have  usually  a greenish  body  with  a deli- 
cate membranous  shell,  1 or  2 contractile  vacuoles  at 
the  base  of  the  flagella,  and  a single  stigma  or  eye-spot. 
This  family  includes  the  genera  Chlamydomonas,  Chloro- 
gonium,  Polytoma,  Heematococcus , and  others. 

Chlamydomonadina(klam"i-do-mon"a-di'iiii), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Clilamydomonas  (-nad-)  + - ina .] 
A suborder  of  flagellate  Protozoa,  of  the  order 
Phytoflagellida,  including  the  families  Chlamy- 
domonadidee  and  Phacotidse. 

Chlamydomonas  (klam"i-dom'o-nas), ».  [NL., 
< Gr.  (-0 (i-),  mantle,  + pordf,  a unit.] 

The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Chlamydomo- 
nadidse.  Ehrenberg,  1834. 

Chlamydothrix  (kla-mid'o  thriks),  n.  [NL. 
(Migula,  1900)  (in  allusion  to  the  sheathed  fila- 
ments), < Gr.  x^ayve  (x^ayvS-),  a mantle,  + dpi!;, 
hair.]  A genus  of  filamentous  bacteria  con- 
sisting of  cylindrical  cells  arranged  in  non- 
motile,  unbranched,  sheathed  filaments.  Repro- 
duction is  by  means  of  non-motfle,  spherical  or  ovoid 
spores,  originating  directly  from  the  vegetative  cells. 
C.  ( Cladothrix ) ochracea  is  a common  species  occurring  in 
water  impregnated  with  iron.  See  iron-bacteria,  under 
•hbacterium. 


Chlamysporum  (kla-mis'po-rum),  n.  [NL., 
(Salisbury,  1808),  < Gr.  mantle,  + ocopa, 

seed.  The  seed  of  the  type  species  is  hooded 
by  an  aril.]  A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  of  the  family  Liliacese.  The  type  species, 
C.  junci/olium,  is  a native  of  Australia  and  is  sometimes 
cultivated.  See  Thysanotus. 

Chloasma  cachectlcorum,  discoloration  of  the  skin  oc- 
curring in  the  subjects  of  chronic  disease. — Chloasma 
hepatlcum,  liver-spots;  cutaneous  discolorations  ac- 
companying hepatic  disorders.  Chloasma  uterinum, 
brownish-yellow  patches  on  the  skin  occurring  in  preg- 
nant women. 


chloracid  (klo-ras'id),  n.  [chlor(in)  + acid.] 
In  cheni.,  an  acid  of  which  the  electro-negative 
radical  is  or  contains  eblorin. 

Chlorsemid*,  ».  pi.  See  *chlorhsemidee. 
Chloral  camphor.  See  * camphor. 
chloral-acetophenonoxime  (kl6"ral-as"e-to- 
fen-o-noks'im),  n.  Colorless  prismatic  crys- 
tals,' C6H5.CH3.C  = ON.CH.OH.CCl3,  obtained 
by  tho  interaction  of  chloral  and  acetopheno- 
noxime  at  low  temperatures.  Upon  contact 
' xvith  acids  it  decomposes  into  its  components. 
Used  in  medicine  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and 
tetanus. 

chloralamide  (klo-ral-am'id),  n.  [choral  + 
amide.]  A colorless  crystalline  compound, 
OTT 

CCI3-CH  < nh0,  obtained  by  conducting  dry 

ammonia  into  a solution  of  chloral  anhydrid 
in  chloroform.  It  is  an  analgesic  and  hyp- 
notic remedy.  It  is  official  in  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia (eighth  edition)  under  the  name 
chloral  form  amidutn. 

chloral-ammonium  (klo'ral-a-mo'ni-um),  n. 
A colorless,  crystalline  compound  obtained  by 
passing  dry  ammonia  gas  into  a chloroformic 
solution  of  chloral.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
but  when  boiled  with  water  decomposes  into  chloro- 
form and  ammonium  formate:  used  as  an  analgesic  and 
hypnotic. 

chloralic  (klo-ral'ik),  a.  [chloral  + -ic.]  De- 
rived from  chloralose — Chloralic  acid,  a crystal- 
line acid,  C7H9C1306,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  chloral- 
ose.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt  at  212°  C. 
chloralimide  (klo-ral-I'mid),  n.  [chloral  + 
imide.]  A colorless  crystalline  powder,  (CC13 
CH=NH)3, obtained  by  heating  chloral  hydrate 
and  dry  ammonium  acetate  to  boiling,  and 
pouring  into  cold  water.  It  is  used  as  a 
hypnotic. 

chloralose  (klo'ral-os),  n.  [chloral  + -ose.] 
A name  given  to  two  compounds,  CgHjiOgCls, 
formed  by  the  union  of  chloral  and  glucose. 


chloralose 

One  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  is  tasteless,  and  melts 
at  230°  C.  The  other  is  easily  soluble,  tastes  bitter,  and 
melts  at  186“  C.  Chloralose  is  used  as  a hypnotic. 

chloraloxime  (klo-ral-ok'sim),  n.  A class  of 
crystalline  compounds,  employed  in  medicine, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  various  oximes 
upon  chloral : as  chloral-acetaldoxime  (CCI3. 
CHO-CHg.CH.N.OH),  ehloral-benzaldoxime 
(CCI3.CHO-C6H5.CH.N.OH),  chloral-aeetox- 
ime  (CCl3.CHO-(CH3)2.CN.OH),  chloral-cam- 
phoroxime  (CC13.CHO-Ci0H16.N.OH),  and 
others.  When  heated  with  water  these  com- 
pounds decompose.  They  are  used  as  hyp- 
notics. 

Chloramine  (klor-am  ' in),  a.  [ clilorUn ) + 
amine.  ] Pertaining  to  an  amine  which  con- 
tains chlorin — Chloramine  ★brown,  *green, 
★orange,  ★yellow.  See  the  nouns. 

chloramylite  (klo-ram'i-lit),  n.  [Or.  x^pk, 
green,  + ayvkov , starch.]  Chlorophyl  granules 
derived  from  the  transformation  of  starch. 
Belzung. 

Chloranemia  (klo-ra-ne'mi-a),  n.  [Also  chloro- 
anemia ; NL.  chloroneemia  < Gr.  xkupk,  green, 
+ avaiyla,  bloodlessness  (see  anemia).]  In 
med.,  same  as  chlorosis. 

chloranemic  (klo-ra-nem'ik),  a.  [chloranemia 
+ -ic.]  Same  as  chlorotic.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, VII.  608. 

Chloranthace*  (klo-ran-tha 'sf-e ),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Blume,  1830),  < Chloranthus  4-  -acese.] 
A family  of  dicotyledonous,  archichlamydeous 
(largely  acblamydeous)  plants  of  the  order 
Piperales,  typified  by  the  genus  Chloranthus, 
and  characterized  mainly  by  the  1-3  stamens 
united  with  each  other  (when  more  than  one) 
and  with  the  ovary.  There  are  3 genera  and  about 
33  species,  natives  of  eastern  Asia,  India,  the  Pacific 
islands,  and  tropical  America.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees  with  opposite  stipulate  leaves,  and  inconspicuous 
flowers  in  spikes  or  paniculate  heads. 

chloranthaceous  (klo-ran-tha'shius),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  plant-family  Chloranthaceee. 

chlorapatite  (klor-ap'a-tit),  n.  [chlor(in)  4- 
apatite .]  An  apatite  containing  chlorin.  The 
common  varieties  of  apatite  contain  fluorin 
and  are  called  fluorapatites.  See  apatite. 

chlorate,  n.  Potassium  and  sodium  chlorates  are  now 
manufactured  on  a large  scale  by  electrolysis  of  strong 
solutions  in  water  of  the  corresponding  chlorids. 

chloraurate (klor-ft'rat),  n.  [chlor(tn)  + aur{ic) 
+ -ate1.]  Same  as  *aurichlori(l. 

chlorazol  (klor-az'ol),  n.  [chlor{in)  + az(o) 
4-  -of.]  A substance  containing  chlorin  and 

one  or  more  azo-  and  hydroxyl-groups Chlo- 

razol  blue.  See  -kblut. 

Chlorella  (klo-rel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Beyerinck, 
1890),  < Gr.  xknpk,  greenish  yellow,  4-  dim. 
•ella.]  A genus  of  unicellular  grass-green 
llg®  occurring  in  symbiotic  relationship  with 
Hydra,  Paramacium,  Ophrydium,  and  similar 
forms;  the  ‘yellow  cell’  of  Radiolana. 

chloremia,  chloraemia  (klo-re'mi-a),  n.  [NL. 
chlorsemia,  < Gr.  f/upk,  green,  + alga,  blood.] 
Same  as  chlorosis. 

chloretone  (klo're-ton),  n.  [chlor(oform)  4- 
-et  + -one.]  A colorless  crystalline  conden- 
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sation-product,  (CH3)2  : C < of  chloro- 
form and  acetone.  It  is  hypnotic  and  anti- 
septic. Same  as  * acetone  chloroform. 

The  majority  of  deaths  occurred  in  rabbits,  after  chlo- 
retone or  urethane.  The  fatal  dose  for  chloretone  by 
stomach  catheter,  lies  slightly  above  16  cc.  of  a saturated 
solution  per  kilo.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  VI.  247. 

Chlorhaema  (klor-he'ma),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  < 
Gr.  xkup&c,  green,  +dtga,  blood.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Chlorhsemidse.  Dujardin, 
1838. 

Chlorhaemidae,  Chloraemid®  (klor-he'mi-de, 
klo-rem'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Chlorlisema  4- 
-idee.]  A family  of  ch®topod  annelids,  of  the 
order  Polychseta,  having  an  elongated  cylin- 
drical body  with  green  blood,  the  color  being 
due  to  the  presence  of  ehlorocruorin.  Also 
called  Pherusidse. 

chlorhydrin  (klor-hi'drin),  n.  [ chlorlfn ) 4- 
l hydr(ogen)  + -»«2.]  A compound  formed  by 
replacing  with  chlorin  one  or  more  hydroxyl- 
groups  in  a compound  containing  several  such 
groups,  especially  the  compounds  formed  from 
glycerol  in  this  manner : as  monochlorhydrin, 
CICllcfcH OHCH2Cl ; trichlorhydrin,  CH2 

chlorhydroquinone  (klor-hFdro-kwin'on),  n. 
[chlor(in)  + hydro(gen)  + quinone. ] A color- 
less crystalline  compound,  C6H3C1(0H)2,  made 
by  treating  quinone  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  melts  at  106°  C. 


chlorid,  n. — Alkaline  chlorid,  a compound  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorin  on  alkaline  bases. — Chlorid 
emulsion.  See  -kemulsion.— Chlorid-of-gold  cure. 
Same  as  +gold-cure.—  Chlorid  paper,  plate.  See  -kpaper, 
★plate.— Ethyl,  ethylene,  ethylidene,  methyl,  nitro- 
gen, nltrosyl,  stannic,  stannous  chlorid.  See  -Methyl, 
etc. 

chloridation  (klo-ri-da'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
chloridizing  or  combining  chemically  with 
chlorin.  Silver  is  chloridized  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
forming  it  from  a refractory  compound  to  a compound 
(AgCl)  which  can  be  dissolved  by  suitable  reagents  and 
the  precious  metal  so  recovered.  The  operation  of  chlo- 
ridizing is  usually  carried  on  in  a roasting-fumace.  Dur- 
ing the  operation  a small  amount  of  ordinary  table  salt 
(NaCl)  is  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  this  reagent  effects  the 
chloridation  of  the  silver. 

chloriden  (klo'ri-den),  n.  [chlorid  4-  -en  for 
-ene.]  Ethylidene  chlorid  or  ethidene  bichlorid, 
CH3CHC12. 

chlorimetry  (klo-rim'e-tri),  n.  Same  as  chlo- 
romeiry. 

Chlorin,  n.  Chlorin  is  now  obtained  on  a great  scale  by 
electrolysis  of  a solution  of  common  salt,  the  Castner  pro- 
cess being  that  chiefly  used.  See  Castner  irprocess. — 
Chlorin  peroxid,  a dark-yellow  gas,  with  a peculiar 
smell,  obtained  by  cautiously  warming  potassium  chlorate 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  decomposes  with  violent 
explosion  on  being  heated  or  on  contact  with  organic  sub- 
stances.—Chlorin  water,  water  containing  chlorin  in 
solution  : used  in  analytical  chemistry. 

chlorinate  (klo'ri-nat),  n.  [chlorin  + -ate1.] 
A term  sometimes  applied  to  the  soluble 
bleaching-compounds  obtained  from  caustic 
soda  or  potash  by  the  action  of  chlorin  — La- 
barraque’s  fluid  and  Javelle  water  respec- 
tively. 

chlorine2  (klo'rin  or  -rin),  a.  [Gr.  x'^pk, 
light  green,  + -ine1.]  Of  the  color  of  young 
leaves;  light  green. 

chloriniferous  (klo-ri-nif'e-rus),  a.  [E.  chlorin 
+ L . ferre,  bear.]  Containing  and  capable  of 
furnishing  chlorin. 

chlorinous  (klo'ri-nus);  a.  [chlorin  4-  -ovs.] 
Belated  to  or  resembling  chlorin:  as,  a chlo- 
rinous smell  or  taste. 

chloris,  ».  3.  Same  as  flora,  2 (6). — 4.  [cap.] 
[NL.  (Swartz,  1788).]  A genus  of  plants 
of  the  family  Poacese.  They  are  mostly  perennials, 
with  flowers  in  digitately  arranged  spikes.  There  are 
about  40  species,  widely  distributed  in  tropical  and 
warn  regions,  variously  known  as  finger-grass,  dog's- 
tooth  grass,  feather-grass,  windmill-grass,  etc.  Several 
species  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants.  See  if  finger- 
grass,  3. 

Chloritlc  marl,  in  geol.,  a former  designation  of  a division 
of  the  Lower  Cnalk  of  England. 

chloritization  (klo-ri-ti-za'shon),  n.  [chlori- 
tize  4-  -ation.]  In  petrog.,  the  alteration  of 
minerals  in  a rock  iuto  chlorite, 
chloritize  (klo'ri-tiz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  chlo- 
ritized,  ppr.  chloritizing.  [chlorite  4-  -ize.]  In 
geol.,  to  alter,  as  the  ferromagnesian  rock- 
forming silicates  (augite,  hornblende,  biotite, 
etc.),  into  the  secondary  mineral,  chlorite. 

At  both  walls  of  each  apophysis  the  essential  and  nor- 
mally abundant  bisilicates  of  the  granite  are  absent  or 
are  represented  by  rare  shreds  or  plates  of  chloritized 
biotite.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  123. 

chloritous  (klo-ri'tus),  a.  [chlorite  + -ous.] 
Same  as  chloritic. 

chlormethane  (klor-metb'an),  n.  Same  as 
*methyl  chlorid. 

chloroanemia  (kl6"ro-a-ne'mi-a),  n.  Same  as 
★ chloranemia . 

chlorobrom  (klo'ro-brom),  n.  A trade-name 
of  a mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  chlo- 
ralamide  in  licorice-water,  employed  as  a 
hypnotic  and  in  seasickness, 
chlorocarbon  (kld-ro-kar'bon),  n.  Carbon 
tetra-chlorid,  CCI4. 

chlorochromic  (klo-ro-kro'mik),  a.  Obtained 
from  chlorin  and  chromic  acid. 
Ohlorococcace®  (kid  " ro-ko  - ka ' so  - e),  n.  pi. 
[ Chlorococcum  4-  - acese .]  A subfamily  of  the 
Protococcacese  (which  see). 

Chlorococcum  (klo-ro-kok'um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  x’Aupk,  green,  +'  kokko<;,  berry  (spore).] 
A genus  of  grass-green  alga:  formerly  called 
Cystococcus  (which  see), 
ehlorocruorin  (klo-ro-kvo'o-rin),  n.  [Gr. xreipk, 
green,  4-  L.  cruor,  blood,  + -in2.]  A green 
coloring-matter^found  in  the  blood  of  certain 
invertebrates. 

chloroform,  n. —Acetone  chloroform.  See  ★acetone. 
—Methyl  chloroform,  the  trade-name  of  1,1,1-  or  a- 
trichlorethane,  CH3CC13,  a colorless  liquid  prepared  by 
the  action  of  chlorin  on  ethyl  chlorid.  It  boils  at  74.6”  C. 
and  resembles  chloroform  in  anesthetic  properties. 

chloroformamide  (klo  “ ro  - fdrm  - am  ' id),  n. 
[chloroform  + amide.]  Same  as  *carbamic 
chlorid. 

chlorogonidium  (klo"r6-gd-nid'i-um).  n- ; pl. 
chlorogonidia  (-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  x^apk,  green, 


chloroproteinochrome 

+ NL.  gonidium.]  A green  gonidium,  as  of 
certain  lichens.  Compare  ehrysogonidium. 
chlorohematin  (klo-ro-hem'a-tin),  n.  [Gr. 
X?Mpk,  green,  + E.'  hemaiin.]  Same  as 
*hcmin. 

chlorol  (klo'rol),  n.  [chlor(iu)  + -ol.]  An 
aqueous  solution  containing  1 part  each  of  mer- 
curic chlorid,  sodium  chlorid,  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  3 parts  of  copper  sulphate : a disin- 
fectant and  deodorizer. 

chlorometrical  (klo-ro-met'ri-kal),  a.  Same 
as  chlorometric. 

Chloromonadina  (kl6"ro-mon-a-dI'na),  n.  pl. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  xkipk,  green,  + govdt;  (gov ad-),  a 
unit,  + -iwa2.]  A group  or  suborder  of  flagel- 
late Protozoa,  of  the  order  Phytoflagellida, 
having  the  hody  somewhat  plastic  anil  with- 
out a distinct  membrane,  and  with  numerous 
discoid  chromatophores  but  no  stigmata.  It 
includes  the  genera  Vacuolaria  and  Ccelomonas. 
Chloropeltina  (kl6//ro-pel-ti'na),  n.  pl.  [NL., 
< Gr.  x’dupk,  green,  + irehry,  shield,  + -two2.] 
A family  of  euglenoid  Mastigophora,  of  the 
order  Flagellata,  resembling  Euglena,  but  hav- 
ing a thicker  cuticle.  It  includes  the  genera 
Phacus  and  Lepocinclis. 

chlorophanic  (klo-ro-fan'ik),  a.  [chlorophane 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  chloro- 
ph  ane.  —Chlorophanic  acid,  a black  crystalline  organic 
acid  obtained  as  a decomposition-product  of  chlorophane. 

chlorophenin  (klo-ro-fen'in),  «.  [chlor(in)  + 
phcn(yl)  + -in2.]  A direct  cotton  coal-tar  color. 
It  is  closely  related  to  chloramine  yellow. 
— Chlorophenin  orange.  See  *<rramje. 
chlorophore  (klo'ro-for),  n.  [Gr.  x’Aupk,  green, 
-1-  -popof,  < <j>epeiv,  bear.]  Same  as  chromato- 
phore. 

Chlorophyceae  (kl6-ro-fi'se-e),n.p?.[Gr.^^(jp<if, 
grass-green,  + </>vkoc  (fvn-),  seaweed,  + -eee.] 
One  of  the  principal  classes  of  the  alga:  con- 
taining the  majority  of  the  grass-green  forms : 
formerly  called  Confervoidese,  ConJ’ervaceie, 
and  Chlorosporese. 

chlorophyceous  (kio-ro-fi'se-us),  a.  In  hot.. 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chlorophycese  or  grass- 
green  algse. 

Chlorophyl  body,  corpuscle,  vesicle,  a chloiopli.vl- 
grain  or  -granule. 

chlorophyl-grain(kl6'ro-fil-gran,/),  n.  In  hot.. 
one  ot  the  small  bodies  which  bear  the  chlo- 
rophyl, the  green  coloring-matter  of  plants, 
chlorophyl-granule  (kl6'ro-fil-gran"ul),  n. 

Same  as  *chlorophyl-grain. 
chlorophyllic  (klo-ro-fil'ik),  a.  [ chlorophyll ) 
+ -ic. ] Of  or  pertaining  to  chlorophyl,' the 
green  coloring-matter  of  plants.  Simon,  Phys- 
iological Chem.,  p.  21. 

chlorophyllin  (klo-ro-fll'in),  n.  [chlorophyl  + 
-in2.]  A ehlorophyl-like  coloring-substance 
found  in  the  Dinoflagellidia ; the  green  prin- 
ciple of  chlorophyl. 

chlorophyllose  (klo-ro-fil'os),  a.  [chlorophyl 
+ -ose.]  Containing  chlorophyl;  chlorophyl- 
laceous.  Science,  June  12, 1903,  p.  936. 
chlorophyr  (klo'ro-fir),  n.  [Gr.  xrinpk,  light 
green,  + (j>or)phyr(y ).]  In  petrog.,  a name 
given  by  A.  Dumont  (1850)  to  porphyritie 
diorite  or  diorite-porphyry  with  quartz  and  an 
orthorhombic  pyroxene : found  at  Quenast 
and  Lessines,  Belgium. 

chloroplast  (klo'ro-plast),  n.  Same  as  chloro- 
plastid. 

chloroplastin  (klo-ro-plas'tin),  n.  A proteid 
constituting  the  ground  substance  of  the 
chlorophyl-granule.  Schwarz. 
chloroplatinate  (klo-ro-plat'i-nat),  n.  [ chlo - 
r(in)+  platin-um  + -ate1.]  Same  as  *platini- 
chlorid.  Sometimes  incorrectly  written  plati- 
nochlorid,  the  name  of  a different  compound: 
as,  potassium  chloroplatinate,  K2PtCl6. 
chloroplatinite  (klo-ro-plat'i-nit),  «.  [chloro- 
platin-ic  + -ite2.]  A salt  derived  from  chloro- 
platinous  acid — Chloroplatinite  process,  in  pho- 
tog.,  a process  in  which  paper  sensitized  by  a mixture  at 
potassium  chloroplatinite  and  ferric  oxalate  is  changed 
on  exposure  to  light,  tile  ferric  salt  being  reduced  to 
ferrous  salt,  which  acts  on  the  potassium  chloroplatinite 
to  liberate  metallic  platinum  when  the  exposed  paper  is 
treated  with  a bath  containing  potassium  oxalate.  — Po- 
tassium chloroplatinite,  a double  salt  of  potassium 
and  platinum,  K2PtC]4,  obtained  as  reddish  deliquescent 
crystals,  very  soluble  in  water  and  slightly  so  in  alcohol, 
by  the  reducing  action  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate  on  a 
solution  of  platinic  chlorid.  This  salt  is  employed  in 
photography  in  the  platinotype  process. 

chloroproteinochrome  (klo  - ro  - pro  - te  - in ' q - 

krom),  n.  [E.  chlorin  + protein  + Gr.’  xpeipa, 
color.]  A chlorin  substitution-product  of  tryp- 
tophane. 


Chlorops  choleglobin 

Chlorops,  n.  2.  [/,  c.]  A fly  of  the  genus  chock4,  re.  t.  2.  To  check  the  motion  of,  as  by  This  produces  an  increased  proportion  of  fine 
Chlorops.—  Beet  Chlorops,  an  American  oscinid  fly,  a chock.  dust. 

Chlorops  assimilis,  whose  larva  mines  the  leaves  of  the  chock-block  (chok'blok),  re.  A small  wedge  choker,  n.  5.  In  lumbering,  a noose  of  wire 
sugar- feet.  or  block  used  to  prevent  a wheel  or  a log  from  rope  by  which  a log  is  dragged, 

chloropsia  klo-rop'st-a)  «,  [NL  <Gr.^pof,  rolling.  F choker-man  (cko'ker-man)f  re.  In  lumbering, 

green,  + ofliq,  view.]  In  pattol.^a  condition  chocky  (chok'i),  a.  [ chock  + -i/1.]  Full  of  the  man  who  fastens  the  choker  on  the  logs. 

chocks,  ruts,  or  holes:  as,  a chocky  road,  choking-coil(cho'king-koil),  n.  A coil  of  many 
[Prov.  Eng.]  turns  of  insulated  copper  wire  surrounding  a 

chocolate,  H.— Alizarin  chocolate,  a chocolate-color  1 C1 

obtained  by  applying  alizarin  with  a mixture  of  alumin- 
ium and  iron  mordants : a term  used  chiefly  by  calico- 
printers.  It  is  similar  to  alizarin  puce. 

chocolate-bean  (chok'o-lat-ben,/),  ».  The 

seed  of  the  cacao,  Tlieobroma  Cacao.  , , . . , ....... 

chocolatier  (chok-6-la-ter'),  «.  [F.]  A choco-  cholangiostomy  (ko-lan-ji-os  to-mi),  n.  [Gr. 
late-maker  or  -dealer'.  £0/iy,_bi1e,  + ayyeiov,  vessel,  + aroya,  mouth.] 

choffer,  n.  A dialectal  form  of  chauffer.  Incision  into  one  of  the  bile-ducts  through  the 

Choice  oil.  See  *oil.  substance  of  the  liver  for  the  purpose  of  liber- 

choice-reaction  (chois,re-ak/,shon),  re.  In  psy-  nting  an  impacted  gall-stone. 
chopliys.,  a reaction  in  which  the  movement  cholangitis  (ko-lan-ji  tis),  re.  Same  as  cholan- 

” ‘ OVTil'nOOlATl  UlOlClS. 

a.  \_chol(ic)  + -an  4-  -ic.] 
Derived  from  cholic  acid.  — Cholanic  acid,  a 
crystalline  acid,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 

either  cholic  or  choleic  acid.  It  melts  at  285°  0. 

cholechloin,  cholechlorin,  re.  See  *choloclUoin. 


in  which  objects  seen  are  of  a green  color. 

chlororufin  (klo-ro-ro'fin),  re.  [Gr.  x'AaP<k, 
green,  + L.  rtifus,  red,  + -ire2.]  The  red  pig- 
ment of  the  Clilorophyceee,  which  is  a reduced 
chlorophyl.  Rostafinski. 

chlorosarcoma  (kl6'1'ro-sar-k6'ma),  re. ; pi. 
chlorosarcomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  x/{j)(}<k, 
green,  + aapsuya,  sarcoma.]  Same  as  clilo- 
roma. 

chlorosis,  re.— False  chlorosis,  the  yellow  condition 
induced  in  a plant  by  the  water-logging  of  the  roots. 

chlorospinel  (klo-ro-spin'el),  re.  [Gr.  x'^P'k, 
grass-green,  + E.  spinel.']  A grass-green  va- 
riety of  spinel  in  which  iron  replaces  part  of 
the  aluminium. 

chlorotic,  a.  II.  re.  One  who  suffers  from 
chlorosis.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  644. 

Chlorous  oxid,  a mixture  of  chlorin  with  chlorin  peroxid : 
formerly  believed  to  exist  as  a distinct  oxid  of  chlorin. 


heavy  soft-iron  core.  When  interposed  in  an  electric 
circuit  it  allows  steady  currents  to  pass  freely,  but  chokes 
off  or  greatly  weakens  all  rapid  fluctuations.  It  can  be 
made  more  or  less  effective  by  altering  the  size  of  the 
core,  or  the  depth  to  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  coil.  See 
reactive  ircoil. 


made  in  response  to  stimulus  is  the  expression 
of  an  act  of  choice.  cholanic  (ko-lan  ik), 

We  cannot  pass  from  the  sensorial  reaction  to  the 
choice-reaction  . . . at  one  step. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Primer  of  Psychol.,  p.  259. 


chlorovaporization  (klo^ro-va/por-I-za'shon),  choil  (choil),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  cutlery , 
re.  [chloro(phyl)  + vaporization.]  In  bot.}  a the  indentation  in  the  blade  of  a knife  where 
process  analogous  to  transpiration  taking  it  joins  the  tang, 
place  in  chlorophyl-grauules.  Van  Tiegliem.  choil  (choil),  re.  t. 
chlorozincate  (klo-ro-zing'kat),  a.  [ chlor(id ) blade  of  a knife). 

+ zinc  + -ate1.]  In  the  case  of  creatinine,  in  choiler  (choi'ler), 


cholechroin  (kol-e-kro'in),  re.  [Gr.  *0/?/,  bile, 
+ xftuya,  color,-!-  -in2.]  A mixture  of  bin  Verdin 
m . ...  with  other  substances  found  in  the  bile. 

To  make  a choil  m (the  cholechrome  (kol'e-krom),  re.  [Prop.  *cholo- 

„ , , , . chrome ; < Gr.  roAn,  bile,  + xpe>ya,  color.  The 

. One  who  makes  choils  in  proper  combi*ing  form  of^r.  bile,  is 

Xo'Ao-,  E.  cholo-.]  A reddish-yellow  lipochrome 
found  in  the  so-called  livers  of  many  inverte- 
from  the  main  entrance  than  the  transept;  the  Also  called  heiiatochiome. 

eastern  arm  of  the  cross:  so  named  because  cbolecyanme(kol-e-si  a-nin),«.  [Gr.  Xohy,  bile, 
the  choir  DroDer  (see  def.  31  is  usuallv  in  that  + tcvavaf, blue,  + -in-.]  Same  as  bilicyamne. 

bee  *cholocyamne. 

cholecystalgia  (koFe-sis-tal'ji-a),  re.  [Gr.  x°^v, 
bile,  -f  Kvartc,  bladder,  + d/ij-of/pain.]  Biliary 
colic. 


knife-blades, 
choir,  re.,  3.  ( b ) All  that  part  of  a cruciform 
church  which  is  beyond,  eastward  of  or  farther 


the  choir  proper  (see  def.  3)  is  usually  in  that 
part  of  the  church  and  occupies  nearly  all  of  it. 
Thus,  without  reference  to  the  interior,  one  may  say  of  a 
great  church  that  the  choir  is  fourteenth-century  work, 
while  the  nave  and  transepts  remain  twelfth-century,  as 
at  Toumai  in  Belgium. 


combination  with  zinc  ehlorid:  as,  creatinine 
chlorozincate. 

chlorozone  (klor-6'zon),  n.  [ chlor(in ) 4-  ozone.] 

The  trade-name  of  a bleaching  material  of 
essentially  the  same  character  as  Labarraque’s 
fluid,  but  in  solid  form.  It  contains  11  or  12 
per  cent,  of  sodium  hypochlorite.  G.  Lunge, 

Sulphuric  Acid,  III.  490. 

chlorsalol  (klor'saFol),  re.  A white  crystalline 
compound,  Cg^^HJCO.OCg^Cl,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentaehlorid  on 
a mixture  of  ortho-  and  para-chlorophenol ; 
chlorophenol  salicylate;  salicylic-chlorophe- 
nol-ester.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. It  differs  from  salol  in  containing  an  atom  of  chlorin 
in  place  of  one  of  hydrogen.  It  is  used  internally  as  an 
intestinal  antiseptic. 

chlorsulphic  (klor-sul'fik),  a.  [chlor(in)  + 

sulpli(ur ) + -ic.]  In  petrog.,  a term  used  in  _ _ 

the  quantitative  classification  of  igneous  rocks  choir-gallerv  (kwir'gaFe-ri).  re  A jrallerv  or  de-nos'to-mi),  re.  [Gr.  x°^V,  gall,  + kvctic, 
•> =*- ’ ’ • - • --  - ■ - J bladder,  + NL.  duodenum  + Gr.  ardya, mouth.] 


5.  A group  ofTstruments  of  the  same  class  cholecystectomy  (koFe-sis-tek' to-mi),  re.  [Gr. 
- - - •tran-stons.asa  trombone  choir,  n _ bladder,  + CKToyy,  exc- 


or  of  related  organ-stops 
diapason  choir,  etc 


sion.j  In  siirg.,  an  incision  into  the  gall-bladder. 


choir-aisle  (kwir'il),  re.  One  of  the  aisles  which  cholecystocolostomy  (kol  e-sis"to-k6-los'td- 
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flank  the  choir  of  a church.  It  often  includes 
the  deambulatory  or  passage  around  the 
chevet. 


choir-book  (kwir'buk),  n.  A book  containing  between  me  colon  ana  the 
music  for  a choir  or  chorus.  cholecystoduodenostomy 

fVhmr-o-fl.llerv  de-nos  to-mi),  re.  [Gr.  r 


mi),  re.  [Gr.  x°^V,  gall,  4 ncarig,  bladder. 
(toAore,  colon,  + erdya,  mouth.]  In  surg.,  the 
establishment  of  a permanent  communication 
between  the  colon  and  the  gall-bladder. 

(kol-e-sis"to-du,'o- 


(see  *roek)  to  describe  a subdivision  of  igneous 
rock  magma  having  equal  or  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions of  chlorin,  Cl,  and  sulphur  trioxid, 


balcony  in  a church  where  the  choir  is  sta- 
tioned, usually  at  the  end  of  the  building  op- 
posite the  chancel  or  pulpit. 


S03.  The  proportions  may  vary  within  the  choir-leader  (kwir'le"der),  re.  Same  as  *choir- 


limits, 


Cl  , 5 s 3 
S03  ' 3 ‘ 5. 
chlorutahlite  (klor-n'ta-lit),  re.  [Gr.  x/espoc, 
green,  + utahlite.]  Same  as  *utahlite. 

Chm.  A little-used  abbreviation  of  chairman. 
Choanoflagellida  (ko'a-no-fla-jeri-da),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  x6avpc,  a funnel,  + L.  flagellum,  a 
whip  (see  flagellum),  + -ida.]  An  order  of 
Protozoa,  of  the  class  Mastiyophora,  having 
one  or  more  collar-like  processes  about  the 
base  of  the  single  flagellum.  It  includes  the 
families  Phalansteridas  and  Craspedomonudidse. 
choca  (cho'ka),  re.  \choc(olate)  + -a.]  A 
beverage  made  Of  coffee  and  chocolate  mixed, 
chocho  (cbo'cho),  re.  [W.  Ind.  Sp.]  A name 


master. 

choir-man  (kwlr'man),  re.  A man  who  sings 
in  a choir  or  chorus. 

choirmaster  (kwir'mas-ter),  re.  The  trainer 
or  leader  of  a choir  or  chorus;  a kapellmeister, 
precentor,  or  cantor.  Sometimes  the  offices 
of  choirmaster  and  organist  are  separate, 
sometimes  united. 


In  surg.,  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
direct  communication  between  the  duodenum 
and  the  gall-bladder. 

cholecystorrhaphy  (kol'e-sis-tor'a-fi),  re.  [Gr. 
Xory,  gall,  + uvang,  bladder,  + pnipf/,  sewing.] 
In  surg.,  an  incision  into  the  gall-bladder  and 
suture  of  the  edges  to  the  external  wound. 

cholecystostomy  (koFe-sis-tos'tq-mi),  n.  [Gr. 
Xo'ky,  gall,  + svartq,  bladder,  + ardya,  mouth.] 
In  surg.,  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
opening  into  the  gall-bladder  through  the  ab- 
dominal wall. 


choir-room  (kwlr'rom),  re.  In  a church  or  sim-  , , . ....  ,,  ....  .......  . ....  , „ 

ilar  building,  a room  reserved  for  the  use  of  choledochltlS  (kol  e-do-ki  tis),  re.  NL.,  < Gr. 
the  choir,  as  for  practice,  robing,  etc.  X°mo6xo(  (sc.  kvotiq),  the  gall-bladder  (< 

choir-seats  (kwir'sets),  re.  pi.  The  seats  for  ?aI’  + < oexeopai,  receive),  + -itis.] 

the  choir  of  a church,  whether  in  the  chancel,  Inflammation  ot  the  common  bile-duct, 
on  a platform,  dr  in  a gallery : used  collectively  Chqledqcnoauoaenqstomy  (ko-led  o-kq-du,,-q- 


of  the  location  of  the  singers  in  general. 

in  the  British  West  Indies  and  Australia  of  choir-singer  (kwir'sing"er),  re.  One  who  sings 
the  cheyote.  See  Sechium,  chcyote,  and  *cliris-  in  a choir  or  chorus. 

tophine.  choir-stall  (kwir'stal),  re.  A seat  built  into 

chock4,  re.  5.  A block  of  wood,  especially  one  the  chancel  or  ritual  choir  of  a church  or  ea- 

for  burning.  See  chucU,  1.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — thedval  for  the  use  of  singers  or  other  officiants.  „-u„i„,i„„i, i- * n , . 

6.  A thick  unsawed  block  of  wood.  See*chock  choka  (cho'ka),  re.  [Bolivian.]  A large  and  choledochoenterostomy  (ko-led  o-ko-en -fe- 
ared tey.  [Australia.] — 7.  pi.  Blocks  of  wood  handsome  species  of  water-hen  (Pulica  gigas)  f m'riMvnr  it.A  trail.hlnHHBr 


de-nos'to-mi),  n.  [Gr.  the  gall-blad- 

der, + NL.  duodenum  + Gr.  erdua,  mouth. } 
In  surg.,  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
communication  between  the  common  bile-duct 
and  the  small  intestine.  Encyc.  Brit.. 
XXXIII.  78. 


or  stone  placed  on  a harrow,  roller,  or  other 
machine  to  give  it  weight  or  steadiness. — 8. 
In  turnery , same  as  chuck 4,  5. — 9.  A rut-like 
hole  in  a road.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Chock  and  log, 
a kind  of  fence  used  on  the 
great  sheep  and  cattle  stations 
or  ranches  of  Australia,  con- 
sisting of  successive  layers  of 
rough-hewn  logs  resting  at  each 
end  on  notched  chocks  or  blocks 
of  wood  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  fence  to  the  required  height.  Also  used 
attributively : as,  a chock - 


Closed  Chock. 


e 


having  dark  metallic  plumage  and  a red  bill : 
common  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Titicaca  and 
other  mountain  lakes  of  Bolivia  and  southeast- 
ern Peru. 

chokage  (chok'aj),  re.  [ choke  + -age.]  A 
choked  up  or  obstructed  state. 
choke1,  re.  I.  trans.—  To  choke  the  luff,  to  jam  the 

hauling  part  of  a tackle  close  against  the  block  so  as  to 
prevent  it  from  rendering. 

IL  intrans.  3.  To  stop  or  cease  working: 
said  of  electrical  apparatus. 

Closed  choke1,  re.  4f.  pi.  Tonsillitis Pharyngeal 

' Choke,  an  obstruction  in  the  pharynx  of  an  animal. — 


D 


Roller  Chock. 


pitches.— Roller  chock, 

a bowsprit  chock  having 
only  one  arm  and  supporting  a roller  or  guide-roll  for  a 
rope. 


and-log  fence, 
chock,  a chock  having  the 

arms  united  or  closed  to-  Thoracic  Choke,  an  obstruction  in  the  lumen  of  that  por- 
h 16ir  Combination  tion  of  the  esophagus  which  is  within  the  chest  cavity. 

pivoted  arm  that  maygbe  choke-coil  (chok'koil),  n.  In  elect.,  same  as 
used  to  keep  the  rope  from  reactive  *COil. 

jumping  out  if  the  boat  choke-CTUShing  (chdk'krush'ing),  re.  A method  cholefulvin, 


ros'to-mi),  re.  [Gr.  xotydoxog,  the  gall-bladder, 
+ ivrepov,  intestine,  + croya,  mouth.]  In  surg., 
the  establishment  of  a permanent  communica- 
tion between  the  common  bile-duct  and  the 
intestine. 

choledocholithotomy  (ko-led,/6-k6-li-thot'o- 
mi),  re.  [Gr.  the  gall-bladder,  + 

AiBoroyla,  lithotomy.]  In  surg.,  the  removal  of 
an  impacted  gall-stone  from  the  common  bile- 
duet. 

choledochostomy  (kol,/e-dq-kos'tq-mi),  «. 
[Gr.  gall-bladder,  + croya,  mouth.] 

In  surg.,  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
opening  into  the  common  bile-duct  through 
the  abdominal  wall. 

choledochotomy  (koFe-ao-kot'o-mi),  ».  [Gr. 
XOAr/i\oxo<j,  gall-bladder,  + -rouia,  < rayeiv,  cut.] 
In  surg. , an  incision  into  the  common  bile-duct. 
See  +cholofulvin. 


of  operating  crushing- rolls  by  feeding  ore  choleglobin  (kol-f-glo'bin),  re.  [Gr.  yo/G/,  bile, 
under  pressure,  so  that  the  crushed  material  4- L.  globus,  globe,  + -in2.]  A supposed  ante- 
issues  in  a more  or  less  solid  band  or  cake,  cedent  of  bilirubin. 


cholelith 


cholelith  (kol'e-lith),  re.  [Gr.  gall,  + 

XiOoq,  stone.]  Same  as  gall-stone.  (C^H^^O. 

cholelithiasis  (koFe-li-thi'a-sis),  re.  Same  as  cholesteryl  (ko-les'te-ril),  re.  [ cholesterin ) + 
chololitkiavis.  ' " -!/(.]  The  C26H43  radical  of  cholesterin. 

cholelithic  (koFe-lith'ik),  a.  Same  as  cholo-  cholestrophan  (ko-les'tro-fan),  re.  [Gr.  x°W, 
lithic.  ' bile,  + orpotpij,  a turning,  + -an.]  Dimethyl- 

cholelithotomy  (koFe-li-thot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  N(CH3)CO 

XoXy,  gall,  + A idoTo/iia,  lithotomy.!  In  surg.,  parabanic  acid,  CO  < I . It  is  formed 

an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a gall  stone.  N(CH;i)CO 

choleocamphoric  ,'kol  " e-  d - kam  - for  ' ik),  a.  by  heating  caffein  with  nitric  acid.  It  melts 
[cAoi(alic)  + camphoric.]  delated  to  eholalie 


chondroitin 

cholesterilene  and  the  other  cholesteryl  ether,  cholology  (kol-ol'o-ji),  re.  [Gr.  x0,h,  bile,  + 

-Xoyia,  < Xtyuv,  speak.]  The  proper  form  for 


choledology. 

cholonic  (ko-lon'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Xo/.r/,  bile,  + 
-on-  + -ic.]  Noting  an  acid,  (C26H^iN05),  an 
anhydride  of  glycocholic  acid,  which  results 
from  the  latter  on  heating  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

cholter-headed  (chol'ter-hed,,'ed),  «.  [Also 
dial,  chowder.lieaded  : cf.  jolter-headed.]  Dull- 
minded;  stupid.  [Prov.] 
choltry,  n.  3.  A pillared  colonnade.  [Anglo- 
Indian.] 


at  145°  C.  and  is  not  an  acid. 

acid  and  camphor Choleo-camphoric  acid,  an  choletelin  (ko-let'e-lin),  n.  [Gr.  bile,  + 

oxidation  product  of  eholalie  acid,  C'ioiii6°4-  riXa;,  end,  + -ire2.]  A brown,  amorphous  com- 

cholepoetic  (koFe-po-et'ik),  a.  [Gr.  x°~AV,  gall,  pound  found  in  normal  urine,  and  also  obtained  cholum  (cho'lum).  n.  [Tamil.]  The  Indian 

bile,  + iroorriKoc,  ' (.noteiv,  make.  Cf.  Gr.  hy  treating  bilirubin  with  nitrous  acid.  millet,  African  millet,  Guinea-corn,  or  Kafir- 

XoXottol6q,  forming  bile.]  Secreting  bile.  Also  choliambist  (ko-li-am'bist),  n.  [ choliamb  + corn,  Andropogon  Sorghum.  See  durra,  and 
cholepoietic.  -ist.]  A writer  of  eholiambs.  Indian  millet,  under  millet. 

cholepoietic  (koFe-poi-et'ik),  a.  Same  as  Not  to  mention  the  clwliambist  Hipponax,  who  seems  chomatocephalus(k6i'ma-td-sef'a-lus),re.  [Gr. 

cholcvoetic.  to  have  been  possessed  with  the  devil  of  Archilochus,  and  yiiuo,  a bank,  mound,  promontorj’,  + KCOaXr/. 

cholepyrrhint  (kol-e-pir'in],  n.  [Gr.  x°Mi  bile,  in  part  also  with  his  genius.  Grate,  Greece,  IV.  97.  - --  - 

’ " ’ ’ ' " ’ Same  as  bilirubin,  cholinic  (ko-lin'ik),  a.  [choline  + -ic.]  De- 
rived from  the  bile Cholinic  acid,  a name  given 

by  Berzelius  to  a resinous  decomposition-product  of  ox- 
gall. It  was  probably  a mixture. 

Cholla  (chol'.ya),  n.  [Mex.]  In  the  South- 
western United  States  and  Mexico,  a name 


+ itoppie,  reddish,  4-  -in2.] 
cholera, Bilious  cholera.  Same  as  -kcholera  nostras. 
— Buffalo  cholera,  a fatal  contagious  disease  of  buffaloes, 
identical  with  the  hemorrhagic  septicemia  of  cattle.  It 
is  caused  by  a minute  polar-stained  organism  of  the  swine- 
plague  group.  See  also  -kbarbone .—  Cholera  nostras, 
sporadic  cholera  or  cholera  morbus,  as  distinguished 
from  epidemic  or  Asiatic  cholera.—  Cholera  reaction, 
the  production  of  cholera-red  by  the  addition  of  a mineral 
acid  to  filtered  cholera-discharges.  — English  cholera. 
Same  as  sporadic  cholera.—  Indian  cholera.  Same  as 
Asiatic  cholera.—  Serous  cholera.  Same  as  Asiatic 
cholera. — Summer  cholera.  Same  as  cholera  morbus  or 
cholera  injuntum.— Typhoid  cholera,  a malignant  type 
of  Asiatic  cholera  accompanied  by  extreme  depression  of 
the  vital  forces. 

cholera-gnat  (kol'e-ra-nat'),  n.  The  turkey- 
gnat,  Simulium  meridionale,  supposed  to  cause 
chicken-cholera.  [U.  S.]  Stand.  Diet. 
choleraphobia  ( koFe-ra-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL. , prop. 
* cholerophobia,  < Gr.  ^o/ipa,  cholera,  + -< poiiia, 
< <po/3eiv,  fear.]  Extreme  and  unreasonable  fear 
of  contracting  cholera.  Flint,  Principles  of 
Med.,  p.  563. 

cholera-red  (koFe-ra-red'),  n.  A red  color 
which  develops  upon  the  addition  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  to  a bouillon  or  peptone 
culture  of  the  cholera  bacillus.  It  is  referable 
primarily  to  the  production  of  indol  and  nitrites  during 
the  growth  of  the  organism,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  nitroso-indol  upon  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 
To  the  nitroso-indol  the  color  is  due. 

choleric2,  re.  and  a. — II.  a.  Same  as  choleraic. 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

cholerigenous(kol-e-rij'e-nus),  a.  [Gr.  xortpa, 
cholera,  + -yevye,  -producing.]  Producing 
cholera. 

choleromania  (koFe-ro-ma'ni-a),  7i.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  x°Xipa,  cholera,  + pav'ta,  madness.]  A 
morbid  dread  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
cholerythrin  (kol-e-rith'rin),  n.  Same  as  bili- 
rubin. 

cholesteatomatous  (kol'es-te-a-to'ma-tus),  a. 
[cholesteatoma(t-)  + -ores.] 
the  nature  of  a cholesteatoma. 


Cholla  ( Opuntia  fulgida). 


In  this  way  there  will  usually  be  removed  large  quan- 
tities of  pus,  broken-down  cells  and  cholesteatomatous 
material,  leaving  granulation  tissue,  softened  bone  and, 
frequently,  much  adherent  epithelium. 

Phil.  Med.  Jour.,  Jail.  31,  1903,  p.  223. 


given  to  several  species  of  Opuntia  with  stout 
cylindrical  joints  and  abundant  spines,  such  as 
0.  prolifer  a,  O.  Bigelovii , and  O.  Cholla.  One 
of  the  species,  O./ulgida , often  attains  the  dimensions 
of  a small  tree,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  of  the  Southern  Arizona  Desert.  It  is  noted  for  its 
formidable  armor  of  barbed  spines  almost  hiding  the  sur- 
face of  the  plant  The  flowers  are  pink,  nearly  or  quite  an 
inch  across,  succeeded  by  clusters  of  light  green  globose 
P hanging  fruits.  Also  called  cholla-cactus. 

Pertauuugtoorof  chol())  )(  2 Any  half-breed,  but  especially 

one  of  European  and  Indian  descent, 
cholochloin  (ko-lok'lo-in),re,  [Also  cholechloin; 
< Gr.  x°W<  bile,  + x'k <fy,  verdure,  4-  - in 2.]  The 
green  pigment,  also  called  biliverdin,  cholochlo- 
rin  and  cholechlorin.  See  biliverdin. 


cholestenic  (kol-es-ten'ik),  a.  [cholesterin ) + 
-en  -I-  -ic.]  Derived  from  cholesterol.— Choles- 
tenic acid,  a monobasic  acid.  C25H40O4,  or  C0UH42O4, 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  cholesterol.  It  melts  at  00  — 
70°  C. 

cholesteric,  a.—  Cholesteric  acid,  (b)  A crystalline 
tribasic  acid,  11, f;0-,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  cholic 
acid  or  of  cholesterol.  It  loses  carbon  dioxid  when  heated 
above  1008  C. 


Head.]  In  anthrop.,  a very  high,  rounded 
cranium.  G.  Sergi  (trans.),Var.  of  the  Human 
Species,  p.  44. 

chondrarthrocace  (kon - drar - throk  'a  - se),  n. 
[Gr.  x6v6po<;,  cartilage,  + ap'Bpov,  joint,  + Kara?, 
badness.  Cf.  artlirocace.]  Disease  of  the 
articular  cartilages. 

chondre  (kon'der).  n.  [F.,  < NL.  chondrus.] 
Same  as  chondrus  or  chondrule .. 
chondrenchyma  (kon-dreng'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.] 
Same  as  chondrenchyme. 
chondric  (kon'drik),  a.  [Gr.  ypmtipo?.  cartilage, 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  cartilage;  car- 
tilaginous. 

Chondrilla,  n.  2.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1753,  adopted 
from  Tournefort,  1700).  The  name  alludes  to 
the  lumps  of  gum  found  on  Chondrilla  juncea.] 
A genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Cichoriacese. 
There  are  about  18  species,  biennial  or  perennial  herbs, 
natives  of  Europe  and  extratropical  Asia,  with  rod- 
shaped, scantily  leaved  branches  and  yellow  (lowers.  For 
the  widely  distributed  C.  juncea,  the  oidy  species  occur- 
ring in  the  United  States,  see  yum  succory,  under  succory. 

chondrinogen  (kon-drin'o-jen),  n.  Same  as 
chondrigen. 

chondro-adenoma  ( kon  "d ro-ad -e- n 6 ' m a) , n. ; 
pi.  chondro-adenomata  (-ina-tii).  [NL.,  < Gr. 
xbv&poc,  cartilage,  + adr/u,  gland,  + -oma.]  A 
tumor  which  contains  the  elements  of  chon- 
droma and  adenoma. 

chondro-angioma  (kon//dro-an-ji-6,ma),  71. ; 
pi.  chondro-angiomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr. 

xAvdpoc,  cartilage,  4-  ayysiov,  vessel,  4-  -oma.] 
A tumor  which  contains  the  elements  of  chon- 
droma and  angioma. 

Chondroblast  (kon'dro-blast),  n.  [Gr.  ^oudpoc, 
cartilage,  4-  /3 Xaar6q,  germ.]  A cell  in  em- 
bryonic tissue  which  later  develops  into  car- 
tilage. 

chondroclast  (kon'dro-klast),  7i.  [Gr.  x'h'dpof, 
cartilage,  + uXacrog,  < tCXav,  break.]  A cell 
which  is  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  car- 
tilage. 

chondrocostal  ( kon  - dro  - kos  ' tal  ),  a.  [Gr. 
x6vdpoe,  cartilage,  + L.  costa,  rib,  + -al.]  Of 
orpertaining  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  to 
the  ribs  themselves. 

chondroditic  (kon-dro-dit'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  chondrodite. 


cholochlorin  (kol-6-klo'rin),  n.  [Also  chole- 
chlorin; < Gr.  xQ,^y,  bile,  + ^Aupdf,  green,  4-  chondrodystrophy  (kon-dro-dis'tro-fi),  n.  [Gr. 
-ire2.]  Same  as  + cholochloin.  ^dvdpof,  cartilage,-!-  dvc-,  ill,  + rpoQr/,  nour- 

cholocyanine  (kol"o-si'a-nin),  b.  [Also  chole-  ishment  (see  dystrophy).]  An  arrest  in  the 
cyanine.  Gr.  x°^V>  bile,  + niavoc,  blue,  + -ire2.]  production  and  development  of  cartilage  in 
A blue  pigment  derived  from  the  bile  and  the  fetus  and  infant,  resulting  in  dwarfism, 
closely  related  to  biliverdin.  Same  as  bilicya-  ---- 
re  ire. 


Med.  Record,  June  27,  1903,  p.  1046. 
chondro-endothelioma  ( k o n <1  ro - e n " d o - 1 h e - 1 i- 
cholesteride  (ko-les'ter-id),  n.  [cholester(in)  cholofulvin  (koFo-ful'vin),  n.  [<  Gr.  x°^V,  6'mii),«.;  pi.  chondro-endothelio'mata  (-’ma-ta). 
. . , . , ' ’ ’ ■ ' ' ' ' 1 v ; 1 - -1-  1 -1-  ”*’2  1 A 1 [NL.,  < Gr.  x^nSpoc,  cartilage,  + NL.,  endothe- 

lioma.] A tumor  which  contains  the  elements 
of  chondroma  and  endothelioma. 


bile,  + L.  fulvus,  yellow,  + -ire2.]  A yellow 
pigment  derived  from  the  bile.  Also  clioleful- 

vin. 


+ -ide.]  An  ester  of  cholesterol  with  an  acid; 
as  cholesteride  palmitate,  C16H3102.C27H43. 
cholesterilene  (kol-es-ter'i-len),  n.  [cholester- 
(in)  + -il  + -cue.]  A hydrocarbon,  C27H42, 
formed  by  heating  cholesteryl  chlorid  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethylate.  It 
melts  at  80°  C. 

cholesterilin  (kol-es-ter'i-lin),  n.  [cholester- 
( in ) + -il  + -ire2.]  A hydrocarbon  formed  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  cholesterol. 

There  are  three  forms,  a-  and  ,3-cholesferilin, 

C27H42.  and  y-cholesterilin,  (C^H^^- 

cholestermic  (ko-les-te-rin'ik),  a.  [cholesterin  cboioid  "(kol'oid)',  «.  [Gr.  XolouSrK,  < XoXr,, 
+ -}c/i  to  or  denved  from  choles-  bilCj  + ^of,  fo,.,,,.]  Resembling  bile, 

term.  Cholesterimc  acid,  an  oxidation-product  of  choloidic  acid,  an  acid  formerly  supposed  to  he  inter* 
cholesterin.  mediate  between  cholic  acid  and  dyslysin,  but  now  be- 

cholesterol  (ko-les'te-rol),  re.  [cholesterin)  + lieved  to  be  a mixture  of  the  two. 

61.]  Same  as  cholesterin.  The  termination  -ol  cholo'idinic  (koFo-i-din'ik),  a.  Noting  an  acid, 
is  used  to  indicate  that  chemically  the  sub-  C24H3g04,  formed  as  an  intermediary  product 
stance  belongs  to  the  class  of  alcohols.  during  the  transformation  of  eholalie  acid  into 

cholesterone  (ko-les'te-ron),  re.  A name  given  dyslysin. 

to  two  compounds,  one  of  which  is  probably  chololith  (kol'o-lith),  n.  Same  as  *cholelith. 
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chologenetic  (koFo-je-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  XoXrj,  cbondrofibroma  (kon//dr6-fi-br6'ma),  re.;  pi. 
bile,  + -genetic.]  "Producing  bile.  chondrofibromata  (-ma-ta)."  [NL.,  < Gr.  ^oixipof, 

All  point  to  an  arrest  more  or  less  complete  of  the  cartilage,  + NL.  fibroma.]  A tumor  which 
chologenetic  function  of  the  liver.  contains  the  elements  of  chondroma  and  fi- 

Lancet,  May  SO,  1903,  p.  1499.  I,roma 

cholohematin  (kol-o-hem'a-tin),  n.  [Gr.  xoXy,  chondroglucose  (kon-dro-glo'kos),  re.  A diffi- 
bile,  + alga(T-),  blood,  + -ire2:  see  hematin.]  cultly  crystallizable  sugar  of  doubtful  identity, 
A pigment  obtained  from  the  bile  of  sheep  or  which  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
oxen. When  dry  it  is  green,  but  it  forms  an  chloric  acid  on  chondrin. 
olive-brown  solution  in  alcohol.  chondroid,  a.—  Chondroid  cancer. 


See  'kcancer . 
[Irreg.  < Gr. 
Relating  to, 


chondroitic  (kon-dro-it'ik),  a. 
xdvdpot;,  cartilage,  + -ite2  + -ic.] 
derived  from,  or  like  cartilage, 
chondroitin  (kon-dro'i-tin),  re.  [chondroit(ic) 
+ -ire2.]  An  organic  substance,  (Cjg^^NO]^), 
found  in  cartilage,  in  combination  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  as,  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid. 
On  decomposition  it  gives  rise  to  acetic  acid 
and  chondrosin. 


chondrolipoma 

chondrolipoma  (kon"dr6-li-po'ma),  n. ; pi. 
chondrolipomata  (-ma-ta).’  [NL.,  i' Gr.  x°vdp<K, 
cartilage,  + NL.  lipoma,  lipoma.]  A tumor  ,„s„. 
which  contains  the  elements  of  chondroma  Chonetes  (ko'ne-tez), 


and  lipoma. 

chondromalacia  (kon//dro-ma-la'si-a),  n. 
[NL.,  <Gr.  xfofyoc,  cartilage,  + pakasia,  soften- 
ing.] Softening  of  cartilage, 
chondromucoid  (kon-dro-mu'koid),  n.  [Gr. 
%6 vdpot;,  cartilage,  + mucoid.]  A mixture  con- 
sisting of  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  (namely, 
sulphates)  in  combination  with  albumins  and 
collagen. 

Chondromyces  (kon-drom'i-sez),  n.  [NL. 
(Berkeley,  1857),  < Gr.  x^rdpoq,  cartilage,  + 
pi/KK,  a fungus  (mushroom)  ] A genus  of  the 
Hyxobacteriacese  in  which  the  rod-like  bodies 
of  the  organism  remain  unmodified  and  form 
free  cysts,  either  sessile  or  borne  on  a more  or 
less  highly  developed  cistophore.  c.  crocatus, 
wlucli  forms  orange-colored  colonies  and  produces  pale 
straw- colored  cysts,  has  been  found,  in  America,  on  decay- 
ing rinds  and  old  straw.  See  ★ Myxobacteriacese.. 

chondromyoma  (kon/,drd-mi-6'ma),  n. ; pi. 
cliondromyomata  (-ma-ta).'  [NL.,  <’Gr.  xMp°i, 
cartilage,  + pvg,  muscle,  + -oma.]  A tumor 


xbvdpoc,  cartilage,  + ZityouSte,  sword-shaped 
(see  xiphoid).]  Relating  to  the  xiphoid  carti- 

— „.  [NL.,  < Gr.  a'mw?, 

Xoavy,  a funnel.]  A genus  of  extinct  brachio- 
pods  characterized  by  its  thin  valves  which 


chorea 

where,  as  a Chinese  dish  (but  apparently  not 
known  in  China),  consisting  of  some  kind  of 
meat  (chicken,  pork,  beef),  with  vegetables 
(celery,  onions,  green  bean  sprouts,  mush- 
rooms, green  peppers,  etc.),  cut  small,  sea- 
soned, and  cooked. 


r .,  ‘ ' ‘ "j  ' ' ■'  yum  yaives  vvuicu  sonea,  ana  cooked. 

unite  at  a long  straight  hinge-line.  Along  the  choragium  ko-ra'ii-um),  n • d1  choranin  < al 
upper  edge  of  this  line  the  ventral  valve  bears  a row  of  fT,  chnraninm  < p.  ^ ’ ^ ■ 9); 

spines  which  are  the  exterior  continuation  of  tubes  lead-  L , ' ]r-  Wff",  X°PW- ov,  < 

H,-„„„1,  ,V. K_. , .-  - ....  . x°P7ry°Ci  the  leader  of  a chorus:  see  choragus.] 


• , ***  ^ VAUUIOI  ouuuiiiuttUUIl  Ui  tuucs  leau- 

through  the  substance  of  the  valve  from  the  internal 
shell  cavity.  The  genus  abounds  in  paleozoic  rocks. 

chonetiform  (ko-net'i-form),  a.  [Chonetes  + 
L.  forma , form.]  Having  the  form  or  aspect 
of  Chonetes,  an  extinct  genus  of  brachiopods. 

chonta  (chon'ta),  n.  [Quichua  chunta,  chonta , 
a general  name  for  hard- wood  palms.]  1.  In 
Ecuador  and  Peru,  the  name  of  Cuilielma 
speciosa,  Astroearyum  Chonta , and  other 
prickly,  pinnately  leaved  palms  with  heavy 
hard  black  wood,  which  is  used  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Maranon  and  its  tributaries  for  making 
spears,  war-clubs,  bows,  and  arrow-points. — 
2.  A wooden  hoe  used  in  Peru  and  Bolivia; 
also,  now  an  iron  of  similar  shape. 

C-hook  (se'huk),  n.  In  a harness,  a pad-hook 
shaped  like  the  letter  C. 


vtuiuttgc,  -T-  uvg,  muscie,  -r  -oma. j A tumor  nuapeu  use  ioe  letter  t. 

composed  of  muscular  and  cartilaginous  ele-  chop1,  v.  t.  6.  In  tennis , base-ball,  and  other 

m Pnte  (romno  4-r~.  /*-!.  „ T n \ 'll  1 , , 


ments. 

chondromyxoma  (kon,/dr5-mik-s6'ma),  n. ; 
pi.  chondromyxomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.','  < Gr. 

XovdpoQ,  cartilage,  + /Afra,  mucus,  + -oma.]  A 
tumor  composed  of  cartilaginous  and  mucoid 
elements. 

chondromyxosarcoma  (kon//dro-mik//so-sar- 
ko'ma),  n. ; pi.  chondromyxosarcomata(- ma-ta). 

[Gr.  %6v6poc,  cartilage,  4-  yv%a,  mucus,  4-  cap- 
tioua,  sarcoma.]  A tumor  which  contains  the 
elements  of  chondroma,  myxoma,  and  sar- 
coma. 

chondro-osseous  (kon^dro-os'e-us),  a.  [Gr 
X6i >6pog,  cartilage,  4-  L.  osseus,  bony.]  “ 
sisting  of  both  cartilage  and  bone. 

Chondrophora,  n.  pi.  2.  sing . A genus  of 
dicotyledonous,  perennial  herbs,  which  belong 
to  the  family  Composite,  and  are  characterized 
by  their  alternate,  entire  leaves  and  numerous, 
rayless  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  One  or  two 
species  are  recognized  natives  of  moist  pine-lands  in 
North  America,  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida  and  Texas. 

See  Bigelovia. 

chpndrophore  (kon'dro-for"),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

Xovdpog,  cartilage,  + -(popog,  < <pepetv , bear.]  In 
the  pelecypod  mollusks,  a shelly,  spoon-shaped  «w  cnoj 
plate  developed  in  one  or  both  valves  within 
the  umbonal  region : it  carries  the  chitinous  chopa2  (cho'pa),  n. 
internal  ligament  or  resilium,  through  tt 
action  of  which  the  valves  are  pressed  apart. 

Chondrophoridse  (kon-dro-for  'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < chondrophorus  4-  -idee.]  A family  of 
dibranchiate  cephalopods  having  a proostra- 
cum  composed  of  conchiolin  or  of  alternating 
layers  of  calcareous  and  organic  matter.  It 


games,  to  strike  (the  ball)  with  a short,  sharp, 
glancing  stroke. — 7.  In  cricket , to  strike  down 
hard,  with  a horizontal  bat,  a low  ball  on  the 
off-side. — 8.  To  cut  into  short  pieces,  as  straw 
or  silage  material;  to  chaff:  sometimes  with 
up.  9.  To  dig,  or  dig  out,  by  a downward 
stroke  of  the  hoe,  as  opposed  to  a horizontal 
movement:  often  with  out. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  growing  [cotton]  plants  to  be 
afterwards  “ chopped  ” out. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  1901,  p.  291. 
Then  hoed,  not  chopped  but  scraped,  the  hoe  never 
being  raised  more  than  18  inches  from  the  ground. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  The  Cotton  Plant,  1896,  p.  239. 

Con-  chop1,  n.  6.  Material  which  lias  been  chopped 
or  chaffed.  See  *corn  chop. 

Accustomed  to  cut  rye  and  straw  together  and  throw 
the  "chop”  back  into  a barn. 

J.  Wrightson,  Farm  and  Fodder  Crops,  p.  199. 
7.  In  cricket,  & stroke  in  which  the  bat,  held 
horizontally,  is  brought  down  hard  upon  a low 
hall  on  the  off-side.  Hutchinson,  Cricket,  p.  69. 
chop4,  1.  (c)  An  authenticated  or  authen- 
ticating writing  or  inscription. 

In  a Chinese  temple  ...  in  Penang  ...  I saw  about 
fifty  tortoises,  belonging  to  five  species;  many  of  them 
had  chops  or  Chinese  characters  stamped  on  their  shells. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1899,  p.  609. 
[Sp.  chopa,  perhaps  < L. 

through  the 


1.  The  school  in  which  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
drama  was  trained.— 2.  The  space  where  the 
choral  dance  was  performed, 
chord,  n.f  4.  Written  with  a figured  bass  or  so  con- 
ceded, the  first  inversion  of  any  common  chord  is  known 
as  the  chord  of  the  sixth,  and  the  second  inveraion  as  the 
chord,  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  or  of  6-4.  Similarly,  the 
first  inversion  of  any  seventh  chord  is  known  as  the  chord 
o/  the  Jifth  and  sixth  or  of  6-5 ; the  second  inversion  as 
the  chord  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  or  of  6-4-3,  or 
simply  of  4-3 ; and  the  third  inversion  as  the  chord  of  the 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth  or  of  6-4-2,  or  simply  of  4-2  or 
o/  2.  (In  all  these  cases  the  numerals  indicate  the  inter- 
vals of  the  tones  measured  from  the  bass.)  The  chord  of 
the  eleventh  is  essentially  like  that  of  the  ninth,  but  with 
an  eleventh  (from  the  root;  added,  and  the  chord  of  the 
thirteenth  is  like  that  of  the  eleventh,  with  a thiiteenth 
added. — Altered  chord.  See  if  altered.— Characteris- 
tic chord.  Same 
as  tonic  chord. — 

Chord  of  an 
arch,  the  hori- 
zontal width  of 
an  arch,  usually 
taken  between 
the  innermost 
surfaces  on  both 
sides ; an  ima- 
ginary horizontal 
line  drawn  from 
one  impost  to  the 
other.  The  term 
is  used  very 
loosely.  Thus,  in 
the  illustration, 
ab,  passing 
through  the  cen- 
ter, and  cd,  below 
the  center,  but 
connecting  the  imposts,  may  each  be  called  the  chord,  but 
this  only  in  the  case  of  true  vertical  imposts  from  a to  c 
and  b to  d.  See  stilted  arch,  under  stated.— Essential 
Chord.  Same  as  common  chord  (which  see,  under  chord,  4). 
— Secondary  chord  or  triad,  in  music,  a chord  or  triad 
of  any  kind  when  not  based  on  the  dominant,  as  con- 
trasted with  a dominant  chord  or  triad;  especially,  the 
secondary  chord  of  the  seventh,  a seventh  chord  based  on 
some  other  tone  than  the  dominant. — Sensitive  chord. 
Same  as  dominant  chord. 


Chord  of  an  Arch. 


muda  (the  Bermuda  chub) ; cliopa  amariUa 
( K . incisor)  of  the  West  Indies;  K.  elegans  of 
itt.vois  ui  calcareous  ana  organic  matter.  It  the  tropica)  American  coast  of  the  Pacific;  etc. 
includes  a number  of  genera,  all  from  the  chopag  (cho'pag),  n.  [Native  name.]  A name 
Jurassic  rocks.  in  Guam  of  Odin 


chorda-neuroplasm  (kor'dii-nfi  'ro-plazm ),  n. 
In  embryol.,  the  common  rudiment  from  which 
the  chorda,  or  notochord,  and  the  medullary, 
or  neural  plate  arise  during  the  development  of 
----  - , r-,,  — j,..,  r — ..j...  , ...  the  vertebrate  embryo. 

ctupea,  a herring.]  A name  in  the  West  Indies  Chorda  pistillarls,  in  bot.,  the  line  of  tissue  leading  from 
and  elsewhere  of  many  different  fishes,  espe-  the  stigma  to  the  ovary. 

cially  of  fishes  of  the  genus  Cyphosus  ( Kypho - chorditis  (kor-di'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  xopiy, 
sus),  as  chopa  blanca  ( K . sectatrix)  of  Ber-  cord,  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  a cord,  as  of 
muda  (the  Bermuda,  chuhl : rhnrtn  nntnvilln  one  or  both  of  the  sriprmnHe  onrA c , 


Jurassic  rocks. 

Chondroplast  (kon'dro-plast),  n.  [Gr.  xovdpoc, 
cartilage,  4-  tt/uoto^,  < irkdaceiv,  form.]  A 
cartilage-cell  developed  from  the  cartilage- 
forming layer  of  the  perichondrium, 
chondrose  (kon'dros),  n.  [Gr.  x cartil- 
age, _+  -os_c.]  Same  as  *chondroglucose. 


x — © / ’ L ^ aiuiiuv.  j n iiauic 

Ochrocarpus  obovalis,  a littoral  tree 
belonging  to  the  family  Clusiacese,  yielding 
a hard  fine-grained  wood,  suitable  for  cab- 
inet work,  and  a red  dye  resembling  that 
obtained  from  sapan-wood. 
chop-chop  (chop'chop),  inter] . [Remotely  imi- 
tative.] Be  quick ; make  haste.  [Pidgin-Eng.] 


cnonarosidm  (kon-dros'i-din),  n.  [chondrose  chopper4  (chop'er),  n.  [Also  cliappor,  cliupper, 

-4-  _i"/7 1 4-  1 rn-L  _ v. i : . t . / TJ ( ..  j t a j i . i i x » 


The  hyalin  corresponding  to 


+ -id1  + -in-.] 
chondrosin. 

chondrosin  (kon'dro-sin),  n.  [Gr.  x^nipor, 
cartilage,  + -ose  + -in%.]  A decomposition- 
product  of  chondroitin,  Cj2H2iNOu. 

chondroskeleton  (kon'dro-skel  ' c-ton),  n.  , ■ , 

[NL.,  < Gr.  x^ vfipog,  cartilage,  + GneXerdv,  skele-  CflOpping-DOWl  (cnop,ing-bol//),  «. 

*. — t a — skeleton.  See  chon-  1)0 w*  ln  which  meat  and  other  foods  are 

chopped. 

r-Qr>  chopping-grate  (ehop'ing-grat), 

\i»  . _ in  which  t/hc  hars  are  nvmpd  wi 


ton.]  A cartilaginous 
drosteous. 

chondrostean  (kon  - dros ' te  - an), 


chuppar,  < Hind,  chhappar.]  A thatched  roof! 
See  chopper-cot  and  *choppered.  [Anglo-In- 
dian.] 

These  cottages  had  neat  choppers,  and  some  of  them 
wanted  not  small  gardens,  fitly  fenced  about. 

Mrs.  Sherwood,  Stories,  p.  268.  Yule  and  Burnell. 

A wooden 


Xbvdpog,  cartilage,  + boreov,  bone,  4-  -an,]  Of  or  m ^hlcl1  the  bars  are  armed  with  projections 
pertaining  to  the  Chondrostei,  or  cartilaginous  which>  when  the  bar  is  rotated  on  its  axis,  tear 
ganoids,  which  include,  among  living  forms  ^real5  *he  cinder  into  fragments, 
the  paddle-fishes  ( Polyodontidee ) and  sturgeons  cll0PPyL>,  a.  2.  Uncertain  as  to  direction;  suh- 
(Acipenseridse) . The  skeleton  is  chiefly  cartilaginous  'cct  to  f r 

(the  vertebral  column  entirely  so),  and  the  vertebral  seg- 
ments little  developed  and  arranged  along  the  notochord. 

chondrosteoma  (kon -dros- te -6  ' ma),  pi 


ui  CJ,  I UIU,  its  Ul 

one  or  both  of  the  spermatic  cords  or  of  the 
vocal  cords. 

chordocentra  (kor-do-sen'tra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  xopb%  chord,  + nkvTpou,  center.]  Verte- 
bral centra  formed  by  the  calcification  of  the 
notochord. 

chordoid  (kor'doid),  a.  [L.  chorda,  a string,  + 
Gr.  eidof,  form.]  In  histol.,  having  the  peculiar 
vacuolated  appearance  of  the  cells  which  form 
the  chorda  dorsalis,  or  notochord,  in  the  verte- 
brate embryo. 

chordoma  (kor-do'mij,),  n. ; pi.  chordomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  x°l^V,  cord,  + -oma.]  A 
tumor  of  peculiar  formation  sometimes  found 
in  the  median  line  of  the  vermis  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

chordorrhizal  (kor-do-ri'zal),  a.  [Gr.  x°P^y, 
string,  cord,  + plfo,'  root','  + -aU.)  In  bot., 
producing  numerous  successive  flowering 
stems  from  the  sides  of  the  rootstock,  as  in 
Carex  chordorrhiza. 

A chordoskeleton  (k6r-dq-skel'e-ton),  n.  [L. 


> ■ — • win  uw  unov.  uvu  , nuu- 

ject  to  frequent  and  sudden  change ; unsteady : cranu 
as,  a choppy  wind.— 3.  Irregular;  unstable;  chorea!  n v,  . ..  ... 

fluctuating  as  to  prices  or  rates:  as,  chotmu  the 

markets. 


chorda,  string.  + NL.  skeleton.]  "in  embryol ., 
that  portion  of  the  embryonic  vertebrate  skele- 
ton which  is  formed  around  the  chorda,  or  noto- 
chord; the  embryonic  spinal  column  and  basis 
cranii. 


choppy 


chondrosteomata  (ma-taj.  [NL.,  < Gr.  x^Spoy,  chop-sticks, n. pi.  2.  sing.  In  deep-seafishing- 
cartilaere.  + oareov.  hone.  + -omn.  l An  , 6 


cartilage^  + oareov,  bone,  + -oma.]  An  out- 
growth of  cartilage  upon  the  periosteum  which 
subsequently  turns  to  bone,  as  the  antler  of  a 

afacr 


chondrosternal  (kon,,dr6-ster'nal),  a.  [Gr. 
Xdvdpoc,  cartilage,  + L.'  sternum,  sternum.] 
Relating  to  both  the  sternum  and  the  costal 
cartilages. 

chondroxiphoid  (kon-drok'si-foid),  a.  [Gr. 


tackle,  a cross-stick,  fastened  to  the  line  above 
the  sinker,  from  which  the  short  lines  bearing 
the  hooks  are  hung. 

chop-suey  (chop-so'i),  n.  [Appar0  formed  (by 
English-speaking  Chinese  restaurant-keepers) 
from  E.  chop !,  + Chin,  sui , bits,  fragments, 
pieces,  that  is,  meat,  etc.,  chopped  into  small 
pieces  and  cooked.]  A mixed  dish  served  in 
Chinese  restaurants  in  New  York  and  else- 


— nuiuiiiamt;  tiuuica,  vuuiea  m wnicn  l-ne 
movements  have  the  appearance  of  being  voluntary. — 
Chorea  cordis,  chorea  associated  with  extreme  irregu- 
larity in  the  action  of  the  heart.— Chorea  electrlca,  a 
convulsive  affection  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  marked 
by  sudden  muscular  jerks  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  such 
as  might  be  excited  by  the  passage  of  a current  of  elec- 
tricity.— Chorea  saltatoria,  a form  of  chorea  marked  by 
rhythmical  leaping  movements  when  the  patient  stands.— 
— Chorea  senilis.  See  senile  ★ chorea. — Electric 
chorea.  See  -kchorea  electrlca.—  Epidemic  chorea  the 
dancing  mania  of  the  middle  ages.— Facial  chorea. 
Same  as  -ktic  non-douloureux.— Hereditary  or  Hunt- 
ington's Chorea,  a disease  affecting  adults,  often  familial 
or  hereditary,  marked  by  mental  disturbance  tending 
toward  dementia,  disorders  of  speech,  and  choreic  move- 


chorea 

menta. — Huntington's  chorea.  See  hereditary  irchorea. 
— Laryngeal  chorea,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles  and  muscles  of  respiration,  giving  rise 
to  a peculiar  short,  sharp  sound  like  the  bark  of  a dog. — 
Malleatory  chorea,  a form  of  chorea  in  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  anus  resemble  those  of  a person  using  a 
hammer.— Saltatory  chorea,  a form  of  chorea  marked 
by  involuntary  dancing  or  leaping. — Senile  chorea, 
(er)  A muscular  tremor  occurring  in  the  aged.  (6)  Same 
as  paralysis  agitans. 

choreatic  (ko-re-at'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < chorea  + 
-afie2.]  Same  as  choreal. 
choreic,  a.  II.  n.  One  who  suffers  from  chorea. 

Buck.  Med.  Handbook,  III.  42. 
choreograph  (ko're-o-graf),  n.  A choreog- 
rapher ; one  who  arranges  a ballet, 
choreographer  (ko-re-og'ra-fer),  n.  The  de- 
signer or  arranger  of  a ballet, 
choreographic  (kd,/re-o-graf'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  choreography, 
choreography  (ko-re-og'ra-fi),  n.  [See  cho- 
rography2.]  The  art  of  designing  and  arrang- 
ing dances,  especially  ballet-dances, 
choreutes  (ko-ru'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Or.  x«pev rfc, 

< xopebetv,  dance  in  a chorus,  < x°pb(,  a chorus : 
see  chorus .]  A choral  dancer. 

chorial  (ko'ri-al),  a.  [ chorion  + -all.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  chorion, 
choriocapillary  (k6"ri-o-kap'i-la-ri),  a.  [cho- 
rion + capillary .]  Relating  to  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  Buck, 
Med.  Handbook,  IV.  73. 
choriocarcinoma  (ko"ri-o-kar,,si-n6'ma),  ». ; 
pi.  choriocarcinomata  (-ma’-ta).  [NL.,  < chorion 
+ carcinoma.']  Same  as  *syncytioma. 
chorioid  (ko'ri-oid),  a.  Same  as  choroid. 
chorioiditis  (ko'ri-oi-di'tis),  n.  Same  as  cho- 
roiditis. 

chorioma  (ko-ri-6'ma),  n. ; pi.  choriomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < chorion  + -oma.]  Same  as 
*deciduoma  malignum. 

chorion,  n.  3.  Same  as  corium. — 4.  In  hot., 
the  pulpy  matter  which  fills  the  young  ovule 
and  is  absorbed  during  development.  Mal- 
pighi. 

chorionitis  (ko'ri-o-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < chorion 
+ -itis.]  In  pathol.  : (a)  Inflammation  of  the 
chorion,  especially  of  the  part  in  relation  with 
the  placenta,  (b)  Inflammation  of  the  corium 
or  true  skin. 

Chorioptes  (ko-ri-op'tez),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  < 
Gr.  xaptov,  membrane,  + birr-  (in  oktikAc,  etc.), 

see.]  A genus  of  acarines  or  mites Chori- 

optes  bovls,  an  acarine  or  mite  belonging  to  the  family 
Sarcoptidie ; it  is  an  external  cutaneous  parasite  on  cat- 
tle, causing  chorioptic  acariasis  or  mange.  Hering,  1845. 

Chorioptes  spathiferus.  Same  as  ^Chorioptes  bovis. 
M6gnin,  1872. 

Choripetalse  (ko-ri-pet'a-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  x^piC,  separate,  + irtraAov,  leaf  (petal).] 
A division  of  dicotyledonous  archichlamydeous 
plants  in  which  the  corolla  consists  of  separ- 
ate petals  coordinate  with  the  Apetalse.  In  mod- 
ern  systems  of  classification  it  virtually  begins  with  the 
order  Handles,  but  the  order  Chenopodiales,  next  below, 
contains  many  choripetalous  genera,  and  higher  orders 
contain  apetalous  genera.  Some  authors  make  it  include 
the  Apetalse  and  to  be  thus  equivalent  to  the  Archichla - 
mydeae.  See  Apetalse,  Polypetalse,  and  * Archichla- 
mydese. 

chorisis,  n.  2.  In  geom.,  a number  associated 
with  a place  which  indicates  how  many  differ- 
ent places  it  contains,  such  that  a particle 
could  not  by  an  ordinary  motion  within  it  pass 
from  one  to  another,  a place  which  is  continu- 
ously connected  throughout  is  of  chorisis  1,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  number  of  the  chorisis  is  the  number  of  separate 
places  in  which  there  is  room  for  particles.  The  chorisis 
of  all  space  is,  of  course,  1. 

chorist,  n.  2.  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a member  of  the 
chorus. 

In  the  Lensean  festival  of  Athens  one  of  his  [Diony- 
sius’s] tragedies  had  been  rewarded  with  the  first  prize. 
A chorist  who  had  been  employed  in  the  performance  . . . 
was  the  first  to  communicate  the  news. 

Grote,  Greece,  XI.  ii.  46. 

choristership  (kor'is-ter-ship),  n.  The  office 
or  function  of  a chorister. 

Choristoceras  (kor-is-tos'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  xupwroc,  separated,  +’ nipnc,  a horn.]  A 
genus  of  phylogerontic  ammonoid  cephalopods 
or  ammonites,  of  the  family  Choristoceratidse, 
in  which  the  later  volutions  become  uncoiled 
and  the  septal  sutures  are  degenerate  and 
simple.  With  other  members  of  this  family, 
it  occurs  in  the  Jurassic  rocks. 

Choristodera  (korHs-tod'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  xup‘< ircSf,  separated,  + 'itpy,  deipi/,  neck.] 
A suborder  of  Bhynchocephalia  containing  ex- 
tinct reptiles  of  large  size,  with  flattened  ver- 
tebrae and  teeth  on  palatines  and  pterygoids. 

choristry  (kor'is-tri),  n.  The  singing  of  a 
choir  or  chorus ; choral  music. 


This  that  everywhere  I hear, 

Rolling  a sea  of  choristry 

Up  and  down  the  jewel  of  Heaven. 

S.  Dobell,  Harps  of  Heaven,  L 66. 

Chorizema  (ko-ri-ze'mii),  n.  [NL.  (Labillar- 
diere,  1799),  apparently  < Gr.  xuP'^eiv,  to  sep- 
arate. The  allusion  is  to  the  distinctness  of  the 
stamens.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Fabacese,  consisting  of  about  fifteen  species, 
all  Australian.  They  are  shrubs  of  a diffuse  or  half- 
climbing  habit,  with  thick  and  shining  simple  evergreen 
leaves  and  pea-like  red  or  yellow  flowers.  C.  varium  and 
C.  ilicifolium  are  two  of  the  species  grown  in  the  United 
States  as  greenhouse  subjects. 

chorizont  (ko'ri-zont),  n.  ;pl.  chorizonts (-zonts) 
or  chorizontes  (ko-ri-zon'tez).  [Gr.  xuPLCuv 
(pi.  xupKovree),  a separator,  ppr.  of  xupKctv, 
separate.]  One  of  the  ancient  Greek  gram- 
marians who  ascribed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
to  different  authors;  in  a general  sense,  one 
who  assumes  or  asserts  separate  authorship 
of  works  commonly  ascribed  to  one  author. 

The  Chorizontes,  so  called  because  they  separate  the 
authorship  of  the  Iliad  from  that  of  the  Odyssey,  found 
themselves  mainly,  (a)  On  supposed  discrepancies  in  the 
mythology  of  the  two  Poems  respectively  ; ( b ) On  differ- 
ences of  manners  and  institutions ; (c)  On  differences  in 
the  language.  Gladstone,  Juventus  mundi,  i. 

chorizontal  (kor-i-zon'tal).  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  ancient  chorizonts ; 
chorizont-like ; separatist, 
chorizontes,  n.  A plural  of  *chorizont. 
chorizontic  (kor-i-zon'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  chorizonts  or  to  their  belief  in  the 
separate  authorship  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

The  Essayist  adopts  a chorizontic  or  separatist  position, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  the  Iliad  from  the 
Odyssey  in  age  and  authorship. 

W.  D.  Geddes , Homeric  Poems,  p.  15. 

chorizontist  (kor-i-zon'tist),  n.  One  who  fa- 
vors the  views  of  the  chorizonts. 
chorogi  (cho'ro-ge),  n.  [Jap.]  Stachys  Sieboldi 
(also  known  as  S.  tuberifera  and  S.  affinis),  an 
erect,  hairy  plant  belonging  to  the  mint  family ; 
applied  particularly  to  the  small  white  tubers, 
which  are  two  or  three  inches  long  and  edible. 
The  plant  is  also  known  by  the  French  name 
crosnes.  See  Stachys.  Also  called  Chinese  or 
Japanese  artichoke. 

chorografy,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  clio- 
rography. 

Choroid  apoplexy.  See  * apoplexy. 

Choroiditis  myopica,  inflammation  of  the  choroid  due 
to  the  strain  of  defective  vision  unrelieved  by  glasses. 

choroidocyclitis  (ko-roi'/do-si-kli'tis),  n. 
[NL.,  < choroides , choroid,  + Gr.  nvuhoQ,  circle 
(of  cilia),  + -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  cho- 
roid and  ciliary  body  and  the  parts  adjacent. 

chorology,  — Marine  chorology,  the  scientific 
study  of  the  distribution,  especially  the  vertical  distribu- 
tion, of  marine  animals. 

chorten  (chor-ten'),  n.  [Also  ch’orten;  < Ti- 
betan chor-ten,  chho’-ten,  normally  chhod-ten, 
lit.  a receptacle  for  offerings,  connected  with 
chod-pa,  offering,  sacrifice.]  In  Tibet,  a pyram- 


Tibetan  Chorten. 


idal  structure  of  solid  stone  masonry  which 
corresponds,  as  far  as  use  is  concerned,  to  the 
Indian  chaitya  or  stupa.  Originally  intended 
to  contain  relics,  they  were  also  raised  as  cen- 
otaphs in  memory  of  a Buddha  or  of  a Bud- 
dhist saint,  and  came  to  he  regarded  as  them- 
selves symbols  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine, 
chortle  (chor'tl),  v.  pret.  and  pp.  chortled, 
ppr.  chortling.  [A  factitious  word,  humor- 


Christed 

onsly  formed  from  ch(uck)le  + ( sn)ort . See 
*brunch-word.]  To  exclaim  exultingly,  with 
a noisy  chuckle : a vaguely  suggestive  word 
used  in  the  first  passage  quoted,  and  since 
taken  up  by  other  writers  in  the  sense  defined. 

And  hast  thou  slain  the  Jabberwock? 

Come  to  my  arms,  my  beamish  boy ! 

O frabjous  day  ! Callooh ! Callay ! 

He  chortled  in  his  joy. 

Lewis  Carroll,  Through  the  Looking-Glass  ( J abber wocky, 

[st.  6). 

A stone  cot  . . . within  which  the  two  Americans 
hugged  themselves  and  chortled  in  their  joy  continually 
“ How  very  romantic  we  are  ! ” 

Outlook,  Feb.  1,  1896,  p.  204. 

clionis-singer  (ko'rus-sing^er),  n.  One  who 
sings  in  a chorus. 

Chosen  people.  See  people. 
chota-hazri  (ch6'ta-haz,/re),  n.  [Hind,  chhoti- 
hazari,  little  breakfast.]  In  India,  a light  early- 
morning  refreshment  served  before  breakfast : 
otherwise  called  early  tea. 
chou  (sho),  n. ; pi.  choux  (sho).  [F. : see  co/e2 
and  cabbage.]  1.  A cabbage. — 2.  In  dress- 
making, a small,  close  rosette  of  any  suitable 
material : so  called  from  the  crumpling  of  its 
loops  of  ribbon  or  lace,  which  resemble  the 
crinkled  leaves  of  a cabbage, 
chough,  n — Alpine  chough,  one  of  the  smaller  crows, 
Monedula  pyrrhocorax  or  Pyrrhocorax  alpinus,  related 
to  the  common  chough,  but  smaller  and  with  a yellow  bill. 
It  inhabits  the  mountainous  regions  of  northern  Europe. 
Science,  Feb.  8, 1901,  p.  232. 

Chouteau  limestone.  See  * limestone . 
chow6  (chou),  n.  [Origin  obscure,  but  prob. 
supposed  by  the  users  to  be  Chinese.]  A China- 
man. [Colloq.,  Australia.] 
chowder-headed  (chou'der-hed-ed),  a.  [Also 
chouder-headed.]  A dialectal  form  of  *cholter- 
headed.  Scott. 

choze,  pp.  A simplified  spelling  of  chose. 
chozen,  p.  a,  A simplified  spelling  of  chosen. 
chr.  An  abbreviation  of  chrestomathy. 

Chr.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Christ;  ( b ) of 
Christian. 

chrematist  (kre'ma-tist),  n.  [Gr.  xpypaTiorfc, 
a man  of  business,"  a money-getter,  < xpnparl- 
(eiv,  transact  business.  The  Eng.  use  depends 
on  chrematistics.]  A political  economist;  a 
student  of,  or  one  who  is  versed  in,  chrema- 
tistics or  the  science  of  wealth. 

According  to  the  chrematists,  the  wealth  of  a nation,  as 
of  an  individual  producer,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  excess 
of  the  value  of  production  over  its  cost. 

Sismondi  (trails.)  in  Blackwood’s  Mag.,  LVII.  538. 

chrestic  (kres'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  xPV<rra cdf, 
able  to  use  things,  < xP1°r6g,  adj.  < xpV^ai, 
use.]  I.  a.  Referring  to  skill  in  the  use  of 
implements,  tools,  and  artificial  instruments 
generally,  as  distinguished  from  the  arts  of 
designing  and  manufacturing  such  things. 

II.  n.  That  department  of  art  and  practical 
science  which  is  concerned  with  skill  in  the 
use  of  artificial  objects, 
chrestomathics  (kres-to-math'iks),  n.  [Gr. 

Xpr/arAg,  useful,  + -paffyg,  < gavOavuv,  learn. 
Cf.  chrestomathy.]  The  science  of  useful 
matters.  [Rare.]  N.  E.  D. 
chrismatite  (kriz'ma-tlt),  n.  [Gr.  xpiapja. 
(xptapar-),  ointment,  4-  -Re2.]  A semi-fluid 
or  butter-like  resin,  found  on  crystals  of  calcite 
from  Saxony.  It  varies  in  color  from  yellow 
to  oil-green. 

chrismatize  (kriz'ma-tiz),  v.  t.  ; pret.  and  pp. 
chrismatised,  ppr.  chrmnatizing.  [Gr.  xP‘aPa 
(xparpaT-),  chrism,  + -ize.]  To  anoint  with 
holy  oil ; chrism. 

What  spectacle  could  one  behold  more  Antichristian? 
“To  see  a man  in  those  Sacerdotal  disguises,  all  of  them 
consecrated  and  dedicated  to  the  purpose,  . . . whose 
churchyard  is  wholly  by  the  consecration  and  benediction 
of  sprinkled  Holy-water,  . . . nay  whose  very  Bells  of  his 
Steeple  are  Christned  and  Chriematized  for  the  chasing 
the  foul  fiends  out  of  the  Aire  at  the  departure  of  a Soul. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  p.  62. 

chrismon  (kris'mon),  n. ; pi.  chrisma  (-ma). 
[A  modern  term,  apparently  formed  from 
Chris(t)  mon(ogram).]  A name  given  to  a 
monogram  found  in  the  catacombs  and  in  later 
use  appearing  in  many  forms,  for  example,  )j> 
or  -f\  and  consisting  of  the  first  two  letters, 
XP,  of  the  Greek  word  XPIST02,  Xpiordc, 
Christ.  Sometimes  A (alpha)  and  S2  (omega) 
appear  in  the  design.  The  date  of  its  origin 
is  unknown.  The  monogram  appears  with 
many  variations  and  additions  in  royal  signa- 
tures of  the  ninth  and  later  centuries. 
Christed  (kris'ted),  a.  [Christ  + -ed2. ] United 
with  Christ  by  being  completely  possessed  by 


Christed 


chromatoptometer 


C&°™*Sthe!ttSk chromaticism  (krp-mat'i-eizm),  ».  [chromatic 


century  used  the  expression  to  signify  the 
deification  which  they  imagined  they  attained 
by  direct  communion  with  the  Deity, 
christen,  v.  t.  5.  To  engrave  new  names  and 
marks  on  (stolen  watches,  silver  plate,  etc.) 
after  obliterating  the  old,  in  order  to  prevent 
identification.  [Thieves7  cant.] 

Christendie  f (kris'n-di),  n.  [A  var.  of  Chris - 
tenty : see  Christianity .]  Christendom.  Burns. 

Christiad  (kris'ti-ad),  n.  [ Christ  + -iad  as  in 
Iliad.']  An  epic  of  Christ. 

Christian  Catholic  Church.  See  -kcatholic.—  Christian 
Reformed  Church,  a body  that  separated  from  the  chromanil 

established  church  in  Holland  in  1834,  endeavoring  to  - 

maintain  the  old  system  of  reformed  doctrine.  Numbers 


Gr.  xpaya,  color,  4-  aioOrjoiq , perception.]  1. 
The  perception  of  color.— 2.  In  psychol.,  the 
constant  association  of  colors  with  words,  let- 
ters, musical  tones,  noises,  etc.  it  is  sometimes 
termed  pseudochromsesthesia , tne  colors  being  ‘imagi- 
nary.’ The  commonest  form  is  ‘colored  hearing,’  though 
chrormesthesia  occurs  in  other  departments  of  sense,  for 
example,  in  taste  and  smell.  It  is  probable  that  the 
tendency  to  chromsesthesia  is,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
congenital,  preformed  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  infant; 
though  strongly  affective  experiences  of  actual  associa- 
tion in  early  childhood  may  contribute  largely  to  its  reali- 
zation. No  wholly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena can  at  present  be  offered. 

(krom-an'il),  a.  [chromium)  + 
anil(ine).\  Pertaining  to  chromium  and  ani- 


of  this  body  emigrated  to  America  in  1846  and  settled  in 
Michigan.  The  church  in  the  United  States  has  seven 
classes  and  one  synod,  with  nearly  100  churches  and  13,000 


CSffre  (kro'ma-fdr),  «.  Same  as  chro- 
Science,  a system  of  religious  teaching,  based  on  the  'nuiopnore. 

Scriptures,  which  originated  with  Mary  Baker  Eddy  CiiromaSClOptlCOIl  (kro-ma-s  l-Op'ti-kon),  n. 

[NL.  irreg.  <Gr.  color,  oiadf  shadow, 


about  I860.  Its  most  notable  application  is  in  the  pro- 
fessed cure  of  disease  by  mental  and  spiritual  means. 
— Christian  Scientist,  one  who  believes  in  Christian 
Science. — Christian  year.  Same  as  ecclesiastical  year. 
—Most  Christian,  a title  of  the  kings  of  France. 
—United  States  Christian  Commission,  an  organiza- 
tion founded  in  the  city  of  New  York,  November  14,  1861, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  labors  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  army  and  navy  in  caring  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Union  forces  during  the  Civil  War  (1861-65). 
See  U nited  States  Sanitary  Commission,  under  sanitary. 

Christiana  period.  S ee_*period. 
Christianizer  (kris'tian-I-zer),  re.  1.  Onewho 
converts  to  Christianity.  — 2.  One  who  pro- 
fesses Christianity. 

Christiansen’s  colors.  See  *color. 

Christie  (kris'tik),  a.  [Christ  + -ic.J  Relat- 
ing or  pertaining  to  Christ.  J.  TF.  Vale. 
Christlike  (krist'lik),  a.  Resembling  Christ; 
in  accordance  with  his  spirit. 

It  would  have  been  in  glaring  disaccord  with  the  gen- 
tleness and  moderation  which  is  now  shown,  even  towards 
absolute  unbelievers,  by  the  wisest,  gentlest,  and  most 
Christ  dike  of  God’s  saints. 

F.  W.  Farrar , Early  Days  of  Christianity,  p.  500. 
Christmas  evergreen.  See  ^evergreen.—  Christmas 
green,  a trailing  club-moss,  Lycopodium  complanatum, 
the  flat,  light-green  fronds  of  which  adapt  it  specially  for 
Christmas  decoration.— Christmas  tree,  (b)  In  Aus- 
tralia, the  Christmas-bush ; in  New  Zealand,  the  fire-tree 
or  pohutukawa.  These  trees  bloom  at  the  Christmas 
season,  and  are  used  for  decoration  in  the  place  of  holly 
and  other  greens  of  the  northern  countries. 

Christmas-berry  (kris'mas-ber"i),  re.  The 
California  holly  or  toyon,  Rcteromeles  arbuti- 
folia,  a handsome  evergreen  shrub  whose 
bright-red  berries,  contrasting  with  the  shin- 
ing green  foliage,  admirably  adapt  it  for 
Christmas  decoration. 

Christmas-bush  (kris'mas-bush),  re.  An  Aus- 
tralian tree  of  the  saxifrage  family,  Ceratope- 
talum  gummiferum.  It  yields  a fine-grained 
reddish  wood  used  in  turning  and  for  tool- 
handies.  Called  also  Christmas  tree  and  offccer- 
bush. 

Christmassy  (kris'mas-i),  a.  [ Christmas  + 
-y1.]  Christmas-like as,  Christmassy  cheer; 
a Christmassy  scene.  [Colloq.] 

Christologist  (kris-tol'o-jist),  re.  [ Ghristolog-y 
+ -isf.]  One  who  is  versed  in  Christology. 

Another  view  . . . favored  by  several . . . modern  Chris - 
tologists  is  that  Jesus  was  not  entirely  dead,  but  was  re- 
vived from  lonie  form  of  trance. 

Amer.J  our.  Relig.  Psychol.  and  Education,  May,  1904,  p.  54. 

Christologize  (kris-tol'o-jiz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and 
pp.  Christologized ; ppr.  Christologizing.  To 
bring  into  relation  with  Christology. 

A constantly  increasing  number  of  persons  are  coming 
to  the  conviction  that  the  results  already  reached  by  the 
Church  in  other  departments  of  doctrine,  require  what 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith  affirmed  to  be  a necessity  — a Chris- 
tologizing of  Eschatology;  and  that  when  this  is  thoroughly 
done,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  all  men  will  be  found  to 
turn  on  their  personal  relation  to  God  as  revealed  in 
Christ. 

E.  C.  Smyth,  in  Homiletic  Review,  April,  1886,  p.  288. 

christophine  (kris-to-fen'),re.  [Creole  F.,  from 
the  name  Christoplie,  Christopher.]  A name 
in  the  West  Indies  of  the  cheyote,  Chayota 
edulis.  This  name  is  the  one  used  by  the  French-speak- 
ing  creoles,  while  chocho  is  used  by  the  English-speaking 
and  chayote  by  the  Spanish-speaking  people.  See  Sechium 
and  cheyote. 

Christ's -eye  (krists'i),  n.  Same  as  ocidus 
Christi  (which  see,  under  oculus). 
chroatol  (kro'a-tol),  re.  [Gr.  xP6a,  skin,  4- 
-ate1  + -oil]  Terpeniodohydrate,  C10Hle.2HI. 
It  forms  greenish-yellow  aromatic  crystals,  and 
is  used  as  a dermal  application, 
chromacea  (kro-ma'se-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xpaya,  color,  + -acea.]  A group  of  or- 
ganisms of  extreme  simplicity,  allied  to  the 
bacteria,  and  regarded  by  Haeckel  as  the 
oldest  and  most  primitive  of  living  beings. 


+ -ism.]  In  music:  [a)  The  use  of  chromatic 
melodies  or  harmonies,  especially  when  ex- 
tended or  excessive,  (6)  A chromatic  melody, 
harmony,  or  passage. 

Secular  music  had  long  displayed  very  free  use  of 
chromaticisms  similar  to  the  modem  style  of  writing. 

C.  H.  11.  Parry,  in  Grove  Diet  Music,  L 673. 

chromaticity  (kro-ma-tis'i-ti),  re.  [chromatic 
+ -ity.]  ' In  cytol.,  the  state  or  amount  of  the 
chromatin  contained  in  the  cell-nucleus.  Jour. 
Boy.  Micros.  Soc.,  April,  1904,  p.  169. 
chromatin,  re.  3.  In  cytol.,  that  portion  of  the 
cell-nucleus  in  animals  and  plants  which  takes 
on  a deep  color  in  certain  stains  (carmine, 
hematoxylin,  etc.) : opposed  to  achromatin. 
chromatinic  (kro-ma-tin'ik),  a.  [ chromatin  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chromatin  of  the 
cell-nucleus. 

The  centrosome  . . . cannot  be  the  bearer  of  the  hered- 
itary characteristics.  Therefore,  if  present,  the  idioplasm 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  chromatinic  element  of  the 
nucleus.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IV.  648. 

chromatin-segment  (kro'ma-tin-seg'ment),  re. 
In  cytol.,  a piece  or  fragment  of  chromatin  ; a 
. , . „ . . , chromosome, 

devised  by  Ives  in  which  the  image  of  the  chromatoblast  (kro-mat'6-blast),  re.  Same  as 
object  photographed  is  seen  m colors,  it  *chromoblast. 

consists  of  a stereoscopic  camera  provided  with  green,  rh rnront no-on  /VrA  ma+'A  invA  r,  rr*w  \ 

blue,  and  red  transparent  glasses  marked  G,  B,  and  R re-  CnrODl&tOgen  (K19  mat  O-jen), [Gr.  XPUfia(r-)t 
spectively.  G'  and  B'  are  green  and  blue  transparent  ^ D ‘ -producing  ] Color-producing  5 

glasses  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  A mirror,  M,  chromatogenous.—  Chromatogen  organ  in  Echino- 
reflects  light  into  the  camera,  while  the  ground-glass  D derma,  same  as  axial  irorgan.  ’ 

serves  to  diffuse  light.  Three  negatives  are  taken  of  the  rhrnmntnfrranh  n €>  A nnlnroJ 

object  by  the  use  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red  screens,  and  CnrOmaTOgrapil,  n.  6.  A colored  print. 


line : applied  to  certain  coal-tar  colors  that  are 
usually  after- treated  with  chromium.—  Chrom 
anil  black.  See  +black. 


+ oimxof,  < ottt-,  see : see  optic.']  An  apparatus 
which  throws  shadows  of  various  colors,  used 
in  the  test  for  color-blindness.  Bud:,  Med. 
Handbook,  III.  211. 

chromascope,  re.  2.  In  photog.,  an  apparatus 


from  these  are  printed  three  positives.  These  are  shown 
mounted  on  hinges.  (See  Fig.  /.)  That  marked  g is  inserted 
in  a groove  atG,  while  b and  r rest  on  Band  R respectively. 
When  the  apparatus  is  adjusted,  the  images  of  the  three 
positives  are  superposed  and  the  model  is  seen  stereo- 
scopically,  remarkably  reproduced  in  color. 


B 
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The  Ives  Chromascope. 


chromatograph  (kro'ma-to-graf),  v.  t.  To 
represent  in  colors ; do  in  colors. 

Having  been  photographed,  and  stereographed,  and 
chromatographed,  or  done  in  colors,  it  only  remains  to  be 
plirenologized. 

O.  W.  Holmes , Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table,  viiL 

chromatoid  (kro'ma-toid),  a.  [Gr.  xpl>pa( --), 
color,  + fldof,  form.]  Having  an  affinity  for 
dyes,  or  capable  of  being  intensely  stained  : as, 
the  chromatoid  granules  of  the  Coccidiida. 
Calkins,  Protozoa,  p.  144. 
chromatokinopsia  (kro'ma-to-ki-nop'si-a),  re. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  xp<hp°(T-),  color,  + Kiv(etv).  move, 
+ olptg,  view.]  In  psychol.,  the  ‘fluttering 
heart,’  a visual  illusion  of  movement,  if  a row 
of  small  blue  circles  is  pasted  on  a strip  of  red  cardboard, 
and  the  diagram,  held  in  a dark  comer  of  the  room,  is 
given  a short  to-and-fro  motion  in  its  own  plane,  the  circles 
will  appear  to  slip  or  spring  from  side  to  side.  Better 
effects  are  obtained  if  the  eye  is  adapted  to  darkness  and 
a candle  or  low  gas  liame  is  used  for  illumination.  E.  C. 
Sanford,  Exper.  Psychol.,  p.  318. 


chromatic,  a.  3.  In  cytol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  , 
chromatin,  the  stainable  substance  of  the  cell-  chromatolysis  (kro-ma- tol'i-sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 


nucleus. 

The  equatorial  chromatic  wreath  resolves  itself  into 
loops  arranged  with  their  closed  ends  directed  inwards 
towards  a central  point  and  their  free  ends  outwards. 

These  loops  undergo  horizontal  cleavage  from  looped  to 
free  end,  and  the  looped  ends  pass  along  the  surface  of 
the  spindle  towards  pole  and  antipole. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  393. 

Chromatic  audition.  See  kaudition.—  Chromatic 
function,  the  faculty  of  adjusting  the  color  of  the  body 

to  that  of  the  environment.  Pouchet..—  Chromatic  chromatonhil  (kro-mnt'6-fiP  a and  n 
granules,  granules  in  the  ceil  which  are  easily  stained  miromaropmi  (Kro  mat  (>  ill  J,  a.  ana  re. 
by  the  usual  dyes.—  Chromatic  letter.  Same  as  chro- 
matic type. — Chromatic  race,  that  degree  of  kinship 
which  is  marked  by  the  color  of  the  skin  and  the  type 
of  the  hair.  The  chromatic  races  usually  distinguished 
by  anthropologists  are  the  white  (Europeans),  yellow  (Asia- 
tics), red  (aboriginal  Americans),  brown  (Pacific  islanders), 
and  black  (Africans).  Compare  ethnic  krace , glottic 
krace,  and  kcephalic  race.  Giddings,  Inductive  Sociol., 
p.  53. — Chromatic  scale.  (6)  In  painting,  a term  used 
to  express  degree  of  intensity  and  contrast  in  color. 


Gr.  xo<jpa{T-),  color  (.see  chromatin),  + Ai ate, 
dissolution.]  Dissolution  of  the  nuclear  chro- 
matin : an  evidence  of  coagulation  necrosis  on 
the  part  of  cells.  Vaughan  and  Novy,  Cellular 
Toxins,  p.  143. 

chromatolytic  (kro-ma-to-lit'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  chromatolysis,  or  the  breaking  down 
of  the  chromatin  during  the  degeneration  of 
cells. 

a.  and  n.  [Gr. 
Xpupa(T-),  color  + </>i'Aeiv,  love.]  I.  a.  Taking 
color  easily  ; staining  readily:  said  of  cells  and 
other  histological  elements. 

II.  re.  A substance  which  stains  readily. 

chromatophilic  (kro'ma-to-tirik),  a.  Same  as 
*chromatophil. 

chromatophilous  (kro'ma-tof'idus),  a.  Same 
as  *chromatophil,  chromophilous. 


The  painters  of  India,  who  have  a truer  feeling  for  t-hromatophope,  71.  4.  One  of^  the  colored 


color  than  many  Persian  artists,  have  greatly  simplified 
the  rich,  sometimes  too  rich,  chromatic  scale  of  those 
miniatures,  and  have  brought  them  back  to  a generally 
more  sober  tonality. 

E.  Blochet,  in  Burlington  Mag.,  III.  279. 


Chromatin. 

General  view  of  cells  in  the  growing  root-tip  of  the  onion,  from 
a longitudinal  section,  enlarged  about  400  diameters. 
a,  non-dividing  cells,  with  chromatin- network  and  deeply  stained 
nucleoli ; b,  nuclei  preparing  for  division  (spireme-stage);  c,  divid- 
ing cells  showing  mitotic  figures;  e,  pair  of  daughter-cells  shortly 
after  division.  (From  Wilson’s  “ The  Cell.”) 


musses  of  protoplasm  found  in  Protozoa. 
It  may  be  either  a living  part  of  the  cell,  as  in  Masti- 
gophora,  or  a symbiotic  alga  inhabiting  the  body  of  the 
protozoan.  Catkins,  Protozoa,  p.  117.— Chromatophore 
system,  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  of  an  animal 
which  controls  the  movements  of  the  chromatophores  or 
pigment-cells. 

chromatophoric  (kr6//ma-to-for'ik),  a.  Pos- 
sessing or  relating  to  chromatophores.  Philos. 
Tra.vs.  Boy.  Soc.  London,  ser.  B,  1904,  p.  322. 

chromatophoroma  (kro'ma-to-fo-ro'ma),  re.  ; 
pi.  chromatophoromata  (-ma-ta).  [ chromato- 
phore + -oma.~\  Melanoma;  a pigmented 
sarcoma. 

chromatoplasm  (kro'ma-to-plazm),  n.  [Gr. 
Xpupa,  color,  + rtkaapa,  anything  formed.]  In 
hot.,  the  protoplasm  of  coloring  substances. 
Strasburger. 

chromatoptometer  (kro"ma-top-tom'e-ter),  re. 
[Gr.  Xi ouya,  color,  + o7r--,  see,  + yhpov, 
measure.]  An  instrument  constructed  for 
ascertaining  the  development  of  the  color- 
sense,  particularly  for  the  discovery  of  color- 
blindness. 


chromatoptometry 

chromatoptometry  (kr6"ma-top-tom'e-tri),  n,  chromocollographic(krd'’'mo-kol-o-graf'ik),  a. 
Determination  of  the  acuteness  of  color-vision  In  photo;].,  of  or  pertaining  to  chromoeollog- 
by  means  of  the  chromatoptometer.  raphy. 

chromatosciameter(kr6"ma-t6-si-am'e-ter),n.  chromocollography  (kr6"'mo-ko-log'ra-fi),  n. 
[Gr.  xpupa,  color,  + aua,  shadow,  + per pov,  a In  photog.,  a photomechanical  process  for  ob- 
measure.]  Same  as  *chromasciopticon.  tabling  prints  in  color,  in  which  a gelatiu- 

chromatoscopy  (kro-ma-tos'ko-pi),  n.  [Gr.  coated  glass  plate  is  used  instead  of  the  litho- 
Xp€ipa(j-),  color,  + -mwiria,  < atioirelv,  view.]  raphic  stone.  _ _ _ 

The  art  or  process  of  combining  or  comparing  chroiliocollotype  (kro-mo-kol  o-tip),  n.  [Gr. 


colors  by  means  of  the  chromatoscope, 
chromatospherite  (kr6"raa-to-sfer'it),  n.  [Gr. 
Xphipa(T-),  color,  + ocjxiipa,  sphere,  + -ite2.]  A 
deeply  staining  mass  found  in  the  nuclei  of 
certain  Sporozoa. 

ehromatrope-  (kro'ma-trop),  n.  [Of  same 
formation  as  ehromatrope L]  One  of  a group 
of  acid  coal-tar  colors:  as,  ehromatrope  2B,6B, 
8 It , 10 B,  /'.  R,  2 R,  S , SR,  and  SR.  They  are  all 
related  to  dihydroxynaphthalene-disul phonic  acid,  and  dye 
wool  bright  red  to  violet  colors  from  an  acid  bath.  They  all 
give  shades  ranging  from  dark  blue  to  black,  when  after- 
treated  with  potassium  bichromate,  and  may  therefore  be 
classed  as  mordant-acid  colors. 

chromatroposcope  (kro-ma-trop'o-skop),  n. 
[Gr.  xpupa,  color,  + rp6nog,  a turn,  + mtoTfir, 
view.]  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a disk 
with  apertures  in  front  of  colored  surfaces, 
used  in  illustrating  certain  optical  effects, 
chrome  emerald-green,  fast  yellow,  tan- 
nage. See  *green i,  etc. 

chrome,  t>.  t — Chromed  colors,  colors  that  are  devel- 
oped, or  raised,  by  bichromate  of  potash, 
chrome-black,  n — Anthracene  chrome-black,  a 

mordant-acid  dyestuff  derived  from  anthracene,  which 


chromosomal 

measure.]  An  instrument  for  the  determin- 
ation of  colors,  as  of  petroleum  and  other  oils, 
or,  in  another  form,  of  metals  by  examination 

of  their  ores.  See  chromatometer Stead’s 

chromometer.  See  Stead's  ’kcolorimeter. 
Chromomonadina  (kro-mo-mou-a-dTna),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  XPUfta,  color,  4-  yovag  ( fwvad -),  a 
unit,  + -ma2,]  A group  or  suborder  of  flagel- 
late Protozoa,  of  the  order  Phytoflagellida. 
It  consists  mostly  of  colonial  organisms,  with  the  bodies 
inclosed  in  a gelatinous  mass  or  occupying  cups,  chro- 
matophores,  if  present,  yellow  or  yellowish  brown,  and  the 
one  or  two  flagella,  if  any,  invariably  directed  forward.  It 
includes  the  families  Chrysomonadidse  and  Cryptomona- 
didse. 

chromoparous  (kro-mop'a-rus),  a.  [Gr.  xp^pa, 
color,  + L.  parere,  produce.  J A term  applied 
to  pigment-bacteria  the  coloring  matter  of 
which  is  not  contained  within  the  cell  wall  but 
is  diffused  between  the  individual  organisms. 
. , , , , , See  *chromophorotis,  2. 

In  pathol.,  a crater-shaped  blood-cor-  cbromophil,  chromophile  (kro'mq-fil),  a.  and 

n.  [Gr.  xpupa,  color,  + yi/viv,  love.]  I.  a, 
Chromophilous;  same  as  *chromatophil. 

II.  n.  Any  chromophilous  substance,  such  as 
the  granules  in  certain  white  blood-corpuscles. 
— Niessl’s  chromophlls,  certain  bodies  contained  in  the 
somatochromes  which  surround  the  nuclei  of  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  gray  matter. 

e“o?o“ +S,Vohci;>'-^2:]’  A name^given  chromophobe  (kro'mo-fob),  a [Gr.  — 

l - ’ . . _ . ....  ° . . sssUsv-n  J-  A/v/3/-./’  / foot*  I I TV  hi  otnl  1 n _ 


XP&ya,  color,  + E.  collotype.]  A print  in  colors 
taken  upon  the  lithographic  printing-press 
from  a gelatin  surface  hardened  by  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  Separate  gelatin  surfaces  are  needed 
for  the  three  primary  colors  yellow,  blue,  and  red.  These 
colors  are  dissected  by  photography.  Intermediate  col- 
ors are  produced  by  the  careful  selection  of  inks  of  re- 
quired intensity  and  the  skilful  overlapping  of  the  pri- 
mary colors. 

chromocrater  (kro'mo-kra-ter),  n.  [NL.  chro- 
mocrater,< Gr.  XPupa,  color,  4-  Kparr/p,  a large 
bowl.] 
puscle. 

chromocyanine  (kro-mo-si'a-nin),  n.  [Gr. 
Xph.iun,  color,  + rd-avog,  bine,  4-  -ine2.]  A mor- 
dant coal-tar  color  related  to  gallocyanine.  It 
gives  bright  blues.  Also  called  brilliant  gallo- 
cyanine. 

chromocyclite  (kro-mo-sik'lit),  n.  [Gr.  xpupa, 


color,  + -ipofiog  < tpofciv,  fear.]  In  histol „ in- 
susceptible to  color-staining:  opposed  to 

colored  rings.  Another  variety  in  which  the  rings  are  *chtomophil.  _ rr, 

white  and  violet-black  was  early  called  leucocyclite  by  Chromophore  (kro  mo-for),  Tl.  [Gr.  xpapa, 
Herschel.  color.  + -tpopog,  < ipepetv,  bear.]  A chromopho- 


by  Klein  to  a variety  of  apophyllite,  the  axial 
interference  figure  of  which  shows  brightly 


gives  a very  fast  biaek  when  combined  with  a chromium  chromocytomcter  (kro  nio-si-t  on  i ’ o-t  or) , n.  rous  substance. 


mordant:  used  in  wool-dyeing.— Benzo  chrome-black 
a direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  unpublished  composition. 

It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  black  in  a slightly  alkaline 
salt  bath  and  is  rendered  faster  by  an  after-treatment 
with  potassium  bichromate  and  copper  sulphate, 
chrome-blue  (krom'blo),  n.  A mordant  coal- 
tar  color  of  the  triphenyl-methane  type.  It 
dyes  chromed  wool  blue,  but  is  chiefly  used  in 
cotton -printing. 

Chrome-Bordeaux  (krom//b6r-d6'),  n.  A mor- 
dant coal-tar  color,  especially  suited  for  calico- 
printing  with  an  acetate-of-chromium  mor- 
danting principle. 

chrome-brown  (krom'broun),  n.  A mordant 
coal-tar  color  of  the  monoazo  type,  related  to 
pyrogallic  acid.  It  dyes  chromed  wool  brown 
and  is  used  in  calico-printing, 
chrome-diopside  (krdm//di-op'sid),  n.  A 
variety  of  diopside  containing  chromium.  It  

occurs  with  the  diamond  in  South  Africa  and  chromogenesis  (kro-mo-jen'e-sis), 
is  also  found  elsewhere.  - • - ‘ - 


[Gr.  xpupet,  color,  + smog,  a hollow  (a  cell),  chromophoric  (kro-md-for'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
+ ptrpov,  a measure.]  An  instrument  for  as-  to  a chromophore ; chromophorous.  Athenseum, 
certaining  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  and  July  15,  1893. 

the  amount  of  coloring-matter  in  blood.  chromophorous,  a.  2.  Applied  to  pigment- 

chromogen,  n.  2.  In  color-chemistry,  a com-  bacteria  when  the  color  is  within  the  cell.  See 
pound  containing  a chromophorous  group  *chromoparous. 

which  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a chromophotographic  (kr6//mo-fo-to-graf'ik), 
dyestuff  by  the  introduction  of  a salt-forming  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  chromophotography, 
group  designated  as  an  auxoehromous  group,  chromophototype  (kro-mo-fo'to-tip),  n.  [Gr. 


chrome-silver  (krom-sil' ver),  n.  Same  as  silver 
chromate : used  as  a stain  in  preparing  histo- 
logical specimens  for  examination  under  the 
microscope. 

chrome-spinel  (krom,,'spm'el),  n.  Same  as 
picotito. 

Chrome-tan  (krom-tan'),  v.  t.  To  prepare  by 
means  of  chrome  tannage.  See  * tannage . 
Flemming,  Practical  Tanning,  p.  214. 
chrome-violet  (krom-vl'6-let),  n.  A mordant 
coal-tar  color  of  the  triphenyl-methane-carbi- 
nol  type.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  calico-printing. 
Chromic  catgut.  See  ■kcatgut.—  Chromic  myopia,  abil- 
ity to  distinguish  colors  near  at  hand,  with  color-blindness 
for  distant  objects. 

chromicize  (kro'mi-siz),  v.  t.  [chromic  + -ize.] 
To  impregnate  with  chromic  acid : said  of  cat- 
gut which,  when  so  treated,  is  less  easily  ab- 
sorbed in  the  tissues.  Med.  Record,  April  11, 
1903,  p.  563. 

chromine(kr6'min),  n.  [clirom(ium)  4-  -me2.] 
A direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  derived  from 
primulin. 

chromiole  (kro'mi-ol),  n.  [NL.  * ehromiolum , 
dim.  < Gr.  xP^Pa>  color.]  In  cytol. , a small 
fragment  or  granule  of  chromatin, 
chromite,  n.  2.  Any  compound  of  chromium 
sesquioxid  with  a monoxid  of  another  metal. 
Chromium  dioxychlorid.  Same  as  *chloro- 
chromic  acid. 

chromoartotypy  (kro-mo-ar'to-ti-pi),  n.  [Gr. 
xpiopa,  color,  + E.  artotypy.]  In  photog., 
a collographic  process  for  obtaining  prints 
in  color.  Four  negatives  are  maHe,  representing  the 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  of  the  object  and  a neutral  tint, 
suitable  color-screens  being  used.  From  these  nega- 
tives collotype  plates  are  made  and  a print  is  obtained 
accurately  reproducing  the  object. 

chromoblast  (kro'mo-blast),  n.  [Gr.  xp^pa, 
color,  + fi/.iwTor,  germ.]  A cell  which  pro- 
duces pigment : a pigment-cell, 
chromocollograph  (kro-mo-kol'o-graf),  n.  [Gr. 
xpupa,  color,  + E.  collograph .]  In  photog., 
same  as  *chromocollotype. 


xpupa,  color,  ’+  E.  phototype .]  In  plwtog., 
a style  of  picture  which  results  in  applying 
various  colors  in  place  of  the  lampblack  of  the 
carbon  process.  Wilson,  Cyc.  oi  Photog.,  p.  85. 
chromophyl,  chromophyll  (kro'mo-fil),  n. 
[Gr.  xp<hpa-  color,  + oio/.ov,  leaf.]  1.  Any 
coloring  substance  in  plant  cells. — 2.  A res- 
piratory pigment  having  a special  affinity  for 
carbon  dioxid,  such  as.  ehloropbyl. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  chloroplastid  may  likewise 
undergo  a transformation  into  a yellow  orange-colored 
body,  known  as  a chromoplast,  the  pigment  associated 
with  it  being  called  by  the  author,  chromophyl.  These 
plastid  pigments  are  distinguished  from  all  other  plant 
colors  by  their  solubility  in  such  solvents  as  benzol,  ether, 
volatile  oils,  etc.  Science , May  6,  1904,  p.  727. 

(krd//mo-fl-t6'sis),  n.  [Gr. 
Xpihua,  color,  4-  <pvr6v,  plant,  + -osis.]  Tinea 
versicolor  (which  see,  under  tinea). 
chromoplasm  (kro'mo-plazm),  n.  [Gr.  ypw/«t, 
color,  + irMoya,  anything  formed.]  In  cytol., 
protoplasm  which  stains  readily  with  certain 
dyes.  Same  as  karyoplasm. 
chromoplasmic  (kro-mo-plaz'mik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  chromoplasm.  _ 

Chromoproteid  (kro-mo-pro'te-id),  n.  [Gr. 
XP&pa,  color,  + E .proteid.)  A proteid  in  which 
an  albuminous  group  is  in  combination  with  a 
pigment  radical — for  example,  hemoglobin, 
chromoptometer  (kro-mop-tom'e-ter),  n. 
Same  as  * chromatoptometer. 
chromoptometrical  (kro,/mop-to-met'ri-kal), 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
chromatoptometer. 
chromoscope,  ».  See  *cJtrpmascope,  2. 

Next,  ranks  the  recently  chromosomal  (kro-ino-so'mal),  a.  [chrorno- 

ianna/1  hiofftinT  Af  tho  hiitda  v***w  _ y _ .. 


Benzene,  for  example,  is  colourless,  whereas  nitro-ben- 
zene  and  azo-benzene  are  yellow.  Such  compounds  con- 
taining chromophorous  groups  are  termed  chromoyens , 
because,  although  not  dyestuffs  themselves,  they  are  ca- 
pable of  generating  such  by  the  further  introduction  of 
salt-forming  atomic  groups.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  564. 

Chromogen  I,  a name  sometimes  given  to  dihydroxy- 
naphthalene-disodium  sulphonate.  It  may  be  applied  to 
wool  in  the  same  manner  as  an  acid  dyestuff,  and  upon 
subsequent  oxidation  with  potassium  bichromate  a brown 
color  is  developed. 

_ n.  [Gr. 

Xp&ya,  color,  + ykveoLQ,  production.]  The  pro- 
duct,ion  of  color  by  minute  organisms : par- 
ticularly applied  to  bacteria, 
chromogram  (kro'mo-gram),  n.  [Gr.  xp&ya, 

to°K i^S;riytllil,g Written-]  Aph0‘  chromophytosis 

So  long  as  an  instrument  [the  photochromoscope]  is 
needed  to  help  in  viewing  chromograms,  the  popular  ap- 
preciation of  these  will  be  limited. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Nov.,  1895,  p.  880. 

2.  In  photog.,  the  assemblage  of  three  mono- 
chrome positives  which  control  the  colored 
lights  of  an  Ives  *chromascope  (which  see). 

Wall,  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  138. 
chromol  (kro'mol),  n.  [Gr.  xp<’>pa.  color,  + 

-ol.~\  A trade-name  for  a specially  prepar&d 
fat-liquor.  C.  T.  Davis,  Manuf.  of  Leather, 
p.  244. 

chromolith  (kro'mo-lith),  n.  [Short  for 
chromolithograph,']  A chromolithograph, 
chromolithotint  (kro-mo-lith'o-tint),  n.  A de- 
sign printed  in  tints  or  pale  colors  by  litho- 
graphic process. 


Chromomere. 

Spermatocyte  of  Salamander. 
Segmented  double  spireme- 
thread  composed  of  chromomeres 
and  completely  split.  Two  cen- 
trosomes  and  central-  spindle  at 
j.  (Hermann.)  (From  Wilson’s 
••  The  Cell1.”). 


issued  history  of  the  birds 
of  Lombardy ; the  litho- 
graphs by  Herr  Oscar 
Dressier,  superb,  but  the 
coloring  ( chromo-lithotint ) 
poor. 

Buskin,  Love’s  Meinie,  I. 

[iii. 

chromomere  (kro'mo- 
mer),  n.  [Gr.  xp^pa, 
color,  + pepog,  part.] 
In  cytol.,  one  of 
the  minute  chromatin 
granules  which  go  to 
make  a chromosome: 
same  as  an  id  of  Weis- 
mann.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  I.  317. 
chromometer  (kro- 
mom'e-tfer),  n.  [Gr. 
Xptopa,  color,  + i At  pov, 


some  -I-  -aD.] 
somes. 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chrorno- 


Cells  (spermatocytes)  of  the  Salamander.  (Driiner.) 
Transverse  section  through  the  mitotic  figure  showing  the  ring 
of  chromosomes  surrounding  the  central  spindle,  the  cut  fibers’of 
the  latter  appearing  as  dots.  Highly  magnified. 


chromosomatic 

chromosomatic  (kr6"'mo-so-mat'ik),  a.  Same 
as  * chromosomal. 

chromosome  (kro'mo-som),  n.  [Gr.  xpufM, 
color,  + otiua,  body.^]  In  cytol. , one  of  the 
definite  segments  or  pieces  of  chromatin  of 
the  cell-nucleus.  The  chromosome  normally  di- 
vides into  two  equal  parts,  by  either  longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse splitting,  before  or  during  cell-division,  and  each  of 
the  parts  thus  arising  becomes  a chromosome  of  a daugh- 
ter-nucleus. The  number  of  Chromosomes  in  the  cells  of  a 

§iven  animal  or  plant  appears  to  be  definite  and  constant, 
ee  cut  on  p.  245.—  Bivalence  of  the  chromosomes. 
See  rrbivalence. — Chromosome  reduction,  the  process 
by  which  the  number  of  chromosomes  of  the  embryonic 


Wundt’s  Chronograph, 
parently  simultaneous  movements  (for  example,  of  the 
right  and  left  hands) ; and,  in  short,  for  any  purpose  for 
which  a precise  record  of  brief  intervals  of  time  is  re- 
quired. 


Chromosome  Reduction. 

Figure  to  show  reduction  in  the  male  as  it  occurs  in  the 
round  worm  of  the  horse,  Ascaris  tnegalocephaia, 
var.  bivalens. 

A B,  division  of  one  of  the  spermatogonia,  showing  the  full  num- 
ber (four)  of  chromosomes;  C,  primary  spermatocyte  preparing  for 
division  (the  chromatin  forms  two  tetrads);  D £ F,  first  division  to 
form  two  secondary  spermatocytes  each  of  which  receives  two 
dyads;  G //.  division  of  the  two  secondary  spermatocytes  to  form 
four  spermatids.  Each  of  the  latter  receives  two  single  chromo- 
somes and  a centrosome  which  passes  into  the  middle-piece  of  the 
spermatozoon.  (From  Wilson's  “ The  Cell.'*) 

germ-cells  (oogonia  and  spermatogonia)  is  reduced  by 
half  in  the  egg  (ootid)  and  spermatozoon  (spermatid). 

chromosomic  (kro-mo-so'mik),  a.  Same  as 
+ chromosomatic  and  * chromosomal. 
chromotypy,  n.  2.  The  art  of  printing  in 
colors.  This  is  done  by  the  arts  of  typography  and 
lithography,  often  in  conjunction  with  photo-engraving. 
Distinct  processes  are  common  in  each  method.  See 
chromotype,  3. 

chromoxylograph  (kro-mo-zil'  o-graf),  n. 
[Gr.  xp&fta,  color,  + fivlov,  wood,  + ypaipav, 
write.]  A pictorial  print  in  colors,  taken  from 
blocks  of  wood  engraved  in  high  relief  for  the 
typographic  press.  As  wood  is  liable  to  shrink  and 
warp  unequally  on  blocks  of  different  colors,  metal  sur- 
faces are  now  preferred. 

chromyl  (kro'mil),  «.  [ckrom(ium)  + -?//.]  In 
cliem.,  chromium  dioxid  when  regarded  as  a 
compound  radical  color:  as,  chromyl  chlorid 
(CrC^C^). 

Chron.  An  abbreviation  of  Chronicles. 
chron.,  Chronol.  Abbreviations(a)of  chronolog- 
ical; (ft)  of  chronology. 

chronal  (kro'nai),  a.  [Gr.  xp('n!nc,  time,  -f- 
-ai1.].  Relating  to  time;  as  regards  time, 
chrotlist  (kron'ist),  n.  [Gr.  y/KUYir,  time,  + 
-ist.]  A chronologer. 

chronocrator  (kro-nok'ra-tor),  n.  [Gr.  xP°ro- 
uparup,  < xptror,  time,  + -liparup,  ruler,  < spareiv, 
rule.]  In  mundane  astrol.,  the  lord  of  the  year; 
the  planet  ruling  tho  ascendant  at  the  moment 
of  the  sun’s  ingress  into  Aries, 
chronogenesis  (kron-o-jen'e-sis),  n 


chronographic  projector.  See  * projector . 
chronographical  (kron-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  Gr  or 
pertaining  to  chronology;  chronological:  as, 
a chronographical  table, 
chronographically  (kron-6-graf'i-kal-i),  adv. 

1.  In  chronological  order.— 2.  By  means  of 
the  chronograph:  as,  chronographically  re- 
corded.—3.  In  a chronogram : as,  a date  chrono- 
graphically (or  ehronogrammatieally)  ex- 
pressed. 

chronoisqtherm  (kron-o-i'sq-therm),  n.  [Gr. 
xptvog,  time,  + E.  isotherm .]  A diagram  of 
lines  showing  the  progress  of  temperature  at 
any  place;  a thermal  iso-pleth,  showing  by 
curves  the  hours  and  days  when  the  same 
temperature  occurs. 

chronoisothermal  (kron//6-i-s6-ther'ma]),  a. 

[ chronoisotlierm  + -all.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

chronoisotherm ; relating  to  a method  of  indi- 

eating  the  relations  between  temperature  and  Kffflpp  ohron“ 
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chrysanthemous 

chronophotography  (kron^o-fo-tog'ra-fi),  «. 
Continuous  or  kinetoscopic  photography ; the 
photographing  of  successive  phases  of  a scene, 
movement,  etc.,  at  such  short  intervals  that 
the  whole  is  reproduced  with  apparent  con- 
tinuity. 

A new  method,  which  is  called  chronophotography.  It 
was  M.  Janssen  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  taking 
automatically  a series  of  photographic  images  in  order  to 
determine  the  successive  positions  at  different  times  of 
the  planet  Venus  in  its  passage  across  the  sun.  It  was 
Janssen  also  who,  in  1876,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  apply- 
ing successive  photograms  to  the  study  of  animal  locomo- 
tion. The  analyzing  of  such  movements  was  first  accom- 
plished by  Muybridge,  of  San  Francisco. 

Science,  Dec.  27,  1901,  p.  991. 


Of  or  chronoscope,  n.—  Gravity  chronoscope,  in  p«y- 

I • n.s  chophys.,  a time-measuring  instrument,  consisting  of  a 
heavy  metal  plate  sliding  vertically  between  posts,  with 
electrical  contacts  so  arranged  that  the  plate,  when  re- 
leased from  a magnet  at  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  at  a 
certain  point  in  its  fall  breaks  and  at  a later  point  remakes 
an  electric  circuit.  The  gravity  chronoscope  was  devised 
by  J.  McK.  Cattell.  It  is  frequently  used  in  psychological 
laboratories  for  the  control  of  the  Hipp  chronoscope  — 
Miinsterberg’s  chronoscope,  in  psychophys.,  a clock, 
recording  time  in  units  of  0.01  second,  the  hand  of  which 
can  be  started  and  stopped  mechanically  like  that  of  a 
stop-watch.  The  instrument  is  used  in  psychological 
laboratories— for  example,  for  the  measurement  of  re- 
action-times—when  the  use  of  an  electrically  controlled 
chronoscope  is  unnecessary  or  inadvisable.—  Pendulum 
chronoscope,  in  psychophys.,  a time-measuring  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a heavy  pend  ulum  fitted  with  electrical 
contacts,  by  means  of  which  it  breaks  and  remakes  an 
electric  circuit  as  it  swings  through  its  arc.  The  pendU' 
lum  chronoscope  is 


sometimes  em- 
ployed, after  stan- 
dardization, in  place 


Chronometer  tables,  tables  which  make  it  easy  for  a 
manner  m any  latitude  to  determine  the  chronometer- 
correction  from  an  observed  altitude  of  the  sun,  without  the 
usual  tedious  computation.— D’Arsonval  chronometer, 
a portable  and  practically  noiseless  clockwork,  recording 
time  m units  of  0.01  second,  and  controlled,  like  the  Hipp 
chronoscope,  by  an  electromagnet.  The  chronometer  is 
sometimes  used  in  psychological  laboratories  as  a less 
expensive  substitute  for  the  Hipp  chronoscope;  it  was 
primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  visiting 
their  patients.— Jacquet’s  recording  chronometer,  a 
stop-watch,  which  may  be  either  mechanically  or  electri- 


scope ; sometimes  it 
is  used,  like  the 
gravity  chrono- 
scope, as  a control 
of  the  Hipp  instru- 
ment — Vernier 
chronoscope,  in 
psychophys.,  an  in- 
strument for  the 
measurement  of  re- 
action-times. The 
chronoscope,  de- 
vised by  E.  C.  San- 
ford, consists  of  two 
pendulums,  whose 
periods  of  vibration 
are  0.8  and  0.78  sec- 
onds respectively, 
and  of  two  release- 
keys.  If  the  longer 
pendulum  is  re-  „ , . . . 

leased  hv  a ran  nn  u • . a •’  bfass  Pendu,unis  suspended 
luT  hAtL?  ? ?n  by  ,i,east,c  threads  from  bar;  b.  bar; 
tile  button  Of  Its  c and  c , set-screws  holding  threads  fast 
key,  and  tile  shorter  to  bar;  d,  cast-iron  base;  « and  c . 
pendulum  by  a fill-  release-keys;  /,  hrass-wire  hook,  attached 
ger-movement  made  «to  cou,lter-hook  on  pendulum  a,  released 
in  response  to  the  by  °»  button  o(  k.y 

sound  of  this  rap,  the  number  of  vibrations  occurring  be* 
fore  coincidence  of  the  pendulum-swings  represents  the 
reaction-time  in  units  of  0.8-0.78  seconds,  or  fiftieths  of  a 
second.  The  instrument  can  be  adapted  to  various  forms 
of  the  reaction  experiment. 

chronoscopic  (kron-o-skop'ik),  a.  [chrono- 
scope 4-  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chrono- 
scope ; measuring  duration. 

A line  of 


View  of  Vernier  Chronoscope. 


Jacquet’s  Recording  Chronometer. 

0.  watch-case,  with  minute-  and  second-dials:  b,  clamp  for  ad- 
justing  the  chronometer,  vertically  or  horizontally,  upon  the  arm 
of  the  standard  ; c.  lever  for  bringing  the  hands  of  the  dials  to 
zero;  d,  lever  for  starting  and  stopping  the  chronometer.  The 
movement  of  starting  makes  electrical  contact  between  the  posts 
e,  e . so  that  the  moment  at  which  the  observation  begins  can  be 
exactly  marked  upon  the  drum;/,  recording-lever ; push-button 
for  setting  the  record  to  seconds  or  fifths  of  a second  ; h h'  binding 

posts  for  the  electric  registration  of  time  E5S&  at  a dE£3£  x 

from  the  instrument.  ChrOnOStlChOn  (kron-08'ti-kon),  n.  sol  hub  u, 

cally  controlled,  and  which  b furnished  with  a writing  chronogram  (which  see), 

lever  for  the  marking  of  seconds  or  fifths  of  a second  Cn  chronothermal  (kron-o-ther'mal),  a.  [Gr. 
the  moving  surface  of  the  kymograph.  XP»vo f,  time,  + Peppy,  heat,  + ah]  Pertainingto 

-l  x '■  .....  - temperature  considered  as  a function  of  time. 

, - . 7 — vuLuuugni),iu,  a/'o-'ot,  vmre,  -r  Tpuivui,  a turn,  -r  -ism . J Inter- 

etc.,  is  expert  in  measuring  rates  of  speed,  ference  with  the  frequency  of  the  heart’s  action, 
time-intervals,  and  time  consumed  in  races,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  733. 
speed-trials,  and  similar  events.  chroococcaceous  (kr6//o-ko-ka,shius),  a.  Re- 

rgr  chrononomy  (krij-non'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  xptvor,  sembling  or  allied  to  the  alga  Chrodcoccus;  be- 

Xp6vo f,  time,  + yeveaic,  genesis.]  The  develop-  h1™6’  "7 ' V0P°C,  custom,  law.]  Method  of  reck-  longing  to  the  family  Chrodcoccacc.se. 
mental  history  of  a definite  group  of  allied  or-  tlm®;  as> t.*1  e 'u,iar  chrononomy  of  the  chroococcoid  (kro-o-kok'oid),  a.  Resembling 

ganisms.  Chinese.  Max  Muller.  Chrodcoccus. 

No  classification  can  be  natural  and  pei-manent  unless  Chronophotogram  (kron-o-fo'to-gram),  n.  chrysalidal  (kris-al'i-dal),  a.  [chrysalis  {-id-} 
based  on  the i history  of  the  class  (chronogenesis)  and  the  Same  as  *chronophotoqrapli.  ’ + -alb]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a 

ontogeny  of  the  individual.  . . . ,,  J ° ° ’ 6 

(trans.),  Textbook  of  Paleon.,  1.  304.  chrqnophotograph  (kron-p-fo'to-graf ),  rc.  [Gr.  ,.  . 

t . . ....  , ...  xpovor,  time,  + K.  photoaronk.l  In  photon  Chrysalme  Oms  a-lm  or  -lm),  a.  [chrysalis) 

chronograf,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  chron-  single  photograph  of  a series  taken*  at  equal  + ~inel-  ^he  strict  form  would  be  chrysali- 

intprvn.ls  ncuoiiir  An  o dine.  1 Of  or  resembling  a chrysalis.  N.  E.D . 


chronograph,  n — Drop-chronograph,  an  instru- 
ment in  which  time-intervals  are  recorded  in  distances 
traversed  by  a body  falling  between  vertical  guides.  It  is 
used  in  ballistics  and  the  study  of  explosives.— Wundt’s 
Chronograph,  a recording  chronograph,  much  used  for 
exact  time-records  in  psychological  laboratories.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a horizontal  drum,  revolved  by  clock- 
work, and  a carnage  which  travels  along  the  drum  upon 

all  PllrilpRS  serpw  Thn  noiTlorvn  Viwl/lc,  


intervals,  usually  on  a moving  film.  These  films  — '"J  ~~  ^ovuiwuug 
tionUof  a m cin^aJ°sraph  for  the  scientific  investiga-  chrysalisiIL  (kris'a-lizm),w.  [Irreg.  < chrysal(is) 
2.  Aseriesof  photographs  representing  phases  v ^ A chrysalis  condition, 
of  a cycle.  (See  cuts  at  rack,  run,  trot,  and  c^lrysab.s's^lelli  n-  2.  A land-snail  of  the 

41 1/T»7Z»  \ O A 1 n - . . * 


walk.)—  3.  An  apparatus  for  obtaining  a sTc^  Seilus  .' 

cession  of  photographs  at  regular  intervals  of  carysalOia  (kns  a-loid),  a.  [Irreg.  < chrys- 
time.  al(is)  + -oid.]  Like  a chrysalis.  Bindley. 

Chrysamphora  (kris  - am ' fo  - ra),  n.  [NL. 
(Greene,  1891),  < Gr.  ^ptiuof,  gold,  + apipopev f 
(L.  amphora),  a jar.]  A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  of  the  family  Sarraceniacetc. 
See  Darlingtonia 


..V...,  «„U  avauiogc  niUUll  UttYCl!)  UlUIlg  l/lie  UIUIIl  Upon  timP 

an  endless  screw.  The  carriage  holds  a recording  tuning-  , * - 

fork,  accurately  adjusted  to  give  500  vibrations  per  sec-  Clironopnotographic  (kron-o-fo-to-ffraf'ik)  a 
ond,  aud  three  electromagnetic  writing  levers.  The  tun-  [chronophotoqrav/i  + -ic  1 ’Pfirtaimno-  tn  ^ 

-nneefed  wfthfhronophiog^hy1!1^  *°  ^ 

"f  of BPyf=  See 


chrysanthemum-fly 


chullpa 


chrysanthemum-fly  (kri-san//the-mum-fli'),  re. 
A cosmopolitan  syrphid  fly,  Eristalis  tenax. 
Also  called  drone-fly  (which  see), 
chrysanthine  (kri-san'thin),  a.  See  *ehry- 
santkous. 

chrysanthous  (kri-san'thus),  a.  [Gr.  xpvn<k, 
gold,  + avdoc,  flower.]  Having  yellow  flowers. 
Also  chrysanthemous  and  chrysanthine. 
Chrysaora  (kri-sa'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  XPV- 
aaopoc,  also  xpnaatop,  with  golden  sword,  < 
Xpw6$,  gold,  + aop,  sword.]  A genus  of  jelly- 
fishes of  the  family  Pelagiadse,  held  by  Haeckel 
to  he  transitional  between  Pelagia  aDd  Dac- 
tytometra. 

chrysatropic  (kris-a-trop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  xpuaig, 
gold,  + Atropa  + -ic.]  Derived  from  Atropa 
Belladonna.— Chrysatropic  acid.  Same  as  -kscopo - 
letin. 

chrysaurin  (kris-a'rin),  n.  [Gr.  XPvak,  gold, 
+ L.  auntm,  gold,  + -in2.]  An  acid  coal-tar 
color.  Same  as  orange  11.  Also  clirysaureine. 
chrysean  (kris'e-an),  n.  [Gr.  xphoeoc,  golden, 
+ -an.]  A glistening  yellow  crystalline  com- 
pound, C4H5N3S2,  obtained  by  passing  Ii2S 
into  a concentrated  solution  of  KCN. 
chryseinic  (kris-e-in'ik),  a.  Noting  an  acid, 
the  sodium  salt  of  4-nitro-a-naphthol,  NOgCm 
H6ONa;  also  called  French  yellow  and  Cam- 
pobello  yellow. 

cnrysenic  (kri-sen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  xPva«t,  gold,  + 
-ene  + -ic.]  Derived  from  chrysoquinone. — 
Chrysenic  acid,  2-phenylnaphthalene-l-carboxylic  acid, 
CeHs.CinHgCOoH.  It  crystallizes  in  leaflets  which  melt 
at  186. 5*C.. 

Chryseoline  (kris'e-6-lin),  re.  [Gr.  xpnoeo f, 
golden,  + -ol  + -in’2.  Cf.  chrysolin.]  Same  as 
tropseohn. 

Chrysidine  (kris'i-din),  n.  [Gr.  xPmfk,  gold, 
+ -id  + -ine2.]  A name  given  to  two  bases, 
C17H11N,  obtained  respectively  by  passing 
benzylidene-a-  and  /3-naphthalene  through  a 
heated  tube.  The  abase  melts  at  108°  C.,  the 
8 base  at  131°  C. 

chrysin  (kris'in),  n.  [Gr.  xPvn,k,  gold,  + -in2.] 
A crystalline  yellow  phenol,  C1BH10O4,  found 
in  various  species  of  Populus. 
chrysoaristocracy  (kris"o-ar-is-tok'ra-si),  re. 
[Gr.  xPvm k,  gold,  + aptoTOKparia,  aristocracy.] 
The  aristocracy  of  gold, 
chrysocarpous  (kris-o-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr.  xpvak, 

Slid,  + sapirdg,  fruit.]  Having  yellow  fruit. 

rysocetraric  (kris'1'o-se-trar'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
Xpvoig,  gold,  + cetraria  + -ic.]  Derived  from 
cetraria. — Chrysocetraric  acid.  Same  as  + pinastric 
acid. 

chrysocrat  (kris'o-krat),  n.  [Or.  xpnodc,  gold, 
+ -Kparr/c,  < sparely,  rule.]  1.  A plutocrat. — 
2.  A supporter  of  the  economic  policy  of  mak- 
ing gold  the  monetary  standard.  [A  news- 
paper usage.] 

cnrysocreatinine  (kris,,o-kre-at'i-nin),  n.  [Gr. 
Xpvcrdg,  gold,  +E.  creatinine.]  An  orange-yel- 
low, crystalline,  poisonous  alkaloid,  CBH8ON4, 
found  in  lean  meat.  It  resembles  creatinine, 
chrysogen  (kris'o-jen),  n.  [Gr.  xPvak,  gold, 
+ -yevyg,-  produced.]  An  orange-colored  hy- 
drocarbon of  unknown  composition  found  in 
crude  anthracene.  It  melts  at  280-290°  C.  and 
is  almost  insoluble  in  benzene  and  glacial 
acetic  acid. 

chrysolite,  n.  2.  Goldstone.  See  aventurin,  1. 

Nay,  had  she  been  true, 

If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 

I Id  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 


Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 
Ceylonese  chrysolite,  a jeweler’s  name  for  yellowish- 
green  tourmalin  from  Ceylon.— Saxon  chrysolite,  a 
dark  variety  of  true  topaz  from  Sclmeckenstein,  in  the 
Saxon  Vogtland. 

Chrysomela,  n — Cloaked  Chrysomela,  an  Ameri- 
ican  chrysomelid  beetle,  Glyptoscelis  crypticm,  which 
devours  the  foliage  of  apple  and  oak. 

Chrysomyxa  (kris-o-miks'a),  n.  [NL.  (Unger, 
1840),  < Gr.  xi‘L'ok,  gold,  + pvt-a,  slime.]  A ge- 
nus of  fungi  of  the  order  Uredinales.  The  recidia 
are  produced  on  leaves  of  conifers,  the  uredospores  and 
teleutospores  on  ericaceous  plants.  C.  Ledi  is  a widely 
distributed  species. 

chrysophanate  (kri-sof'a-nat),  n.  [ chrysophan 
+ -atek]  A salt  of  chrysophan.— Bismuth  chry- 
sophanate, an  amorphous  yellow-colored  compound 
ol  chrysarobin  and  bismuth  hydroxid,  BifCiKHoO^sBioOg. 
It  is  antiseptic  lor  skin-diseases.  Also  called  dermal. 

chrysophanin  (kri-sof'a-nin),  n.  [ chrysophan 
+ -in2.]  A bitter  substance  found  in  senna- 
leaves. 

Chrysophanus  (kri - sof'a  -nus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Xpvcofavyg,  shining  like  gold:  see  chrysophan.] 
A widespread  genus  of  lycuenid  butterflies. 
Only  one  species,  C.  thoi  Boisduval,  occurs  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  found  only  in  the  more  eastern  States. 


chrysophenin,  chrysophenine  (kris-of'e-nin), 
n.  [Gr.  XPVC° it  gold?  + phen(yl)  + -in2.]  A 
direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the  disazo  type, 
related  to  stilbene.  It  dyes  unmordanted 
cotton  in  a salt  bath.  It  is  very  fast. 

chrysophilist  (kri  -sof'i-  list),  n.  Same  as 
chrysophilite. 

Ch  rysophlyctis  (kris-o-flik'tis),  n.  [NL. 
(Schilbersky,  1896),  < Gr.  xpuo6g,  gold,  + QXvktIq , 
blister.]  A genus  of  chytridiaceous  fungi,  so 
named  from  its  yellow  vesicular  zoosporangia. 
The  mycelium  is  lacking.  Swann -spores  and  resting- 
spores  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  host(endobiotic). 
C.  endobiotica , the  only  species,  is  said  to  cause  a rot  or 
chytridiose  of  potato  tubers  in  Hungary. 

chrysopoetic  (kris'/o-po-et'ik),  a.  [Gr.  XPVC"C, 
gold,  + mir/rinde,  < iroieio,  make.]  Capable  of 
producing  gold  from  base  materials,  as  was 
assumed  by  the  alchemists  to  he  possible. 
Southey. 

chrysopoetics  (kris-o-po-et'iks),  re.  The  im- 
agined art  of  producing  gold  from  base  ma- 
terials, as  was  attempted  by  alchemists. 

chrysoprase , n.  2.  The  ancient  name  of  a 
golden-green  precious  stone,  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a variety  of  the  beryl  or 
possibly  a green  variety  of  fluor-spar  (chloro- 
phane),  which  possesses  the  property  of  shin- 
ing in  the  dark  or  by  the  heat  of  the  hand. 

Chrysops,  «.  2.  [(.  c.]  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Chrysops — Blinding  chrysops,  a European  dipterous 
insect,  Chrysops  csecutiens,  of  the  family  Tabanidae : so 
called  because  it  seems  to  prefer  to  bite  animals  around 
the  eyes.  Jour.  Trop.  Med.,  Jan.  15,  1903,  p.  26. 

chrysoretin  (kris-o-re'tin),  re.  [Gr.  xpvo°S, 
gold,  + pyrivri,  resin.]  A name  given  by  Bley 
and  Diesel  to  a yellow  resin  obtained  from 
senna-leaves.  Later  investigations  showed 
that  this  is  closely  related  to  chrysophanie  acid. 

chrysosplene  (kris'o-splen),  n.  [Chrysosplen- 
ium.]  A plant  of  the  genus  Clirysosplenium ; 

golden  saxifrage. 

rysostomic  (kris-o-stom'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
oropoc,  golden-mouthed,  applied  to  popular 
orators  (as  in  the  surname  Chrysostom),  < 
Xpncig,  gold,  + cropa,  mouth.]  Golden-mouthed ; 
eloquent. 

Chrysothamnus  (kris-o-tham'nus),  re.  [NL. 
(Nuttall,  1840),  < Gr.  xPv<Tlk,  gold,  + Odf/vor, 
hush.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  of 
the  family  Asteracese.  There  are  about  25  Bpecies, 
natives  of  western  North  America,  low-branching  shrubs 
with  linear,  entire  leaves,  and  clusters  of  golden-yellow 
flowers. 

chrysotoluazin  (kris"o-tol-u-az,in),  re.  [Gr. 
xpvodg,  gold,  + E.  tolu  + az(ote)  + -ine2.]  A 
base  formed  by  the  condensation  of  chryso- 
quinone with  3,  4-toluylene  diamine.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  yellow  needles  which  melt  at  176°  C. 
chrysotoxin  (kris-o-tok'sin),  re.  [Gr.  xPvak, 
gold,  + to^(ikov),  poison.  + -j»2.j  a supposed 
chemical  principle,  said  to  be  one  of  the  active 
constituents  of  ergot  (Claviceps  purpurea). 
chrysotype  (kris'o-tip),  n.  [Gr.  xPvak-  gold, 
+ rtTrof,  type.]  In photog.:  (a)  A photographic 
process  in  which  paper  sensitized  by  ferric 
ammonium  citrate  is  exposed  behind  a nega- 
tive and  the  picture  is  developed  by  a neutral 
solution  of  gold  chlorid  and  fixed  by  potas- 
sium iodide.  The  process  is  due  to  Sir  John 
Herschel.  (6)  A picture  made  by  this  pro- 
cess. 

cht.  An  abbreviation  of  chest  (in  plural  chts). 
chthonography  (tho-nog'ra-fi),  re.  [Gr.  x^v, 
earth,  + -ypatfia,  < ypatpeiv,  write.]  A descrip- 
tive treatise  upon  soils.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
chub,  re — Indian  chub.  Same  as  hornyhead. 

Chubb  lock.  See  *toc&1. 
cbub-headed  (chub 'hedged),  a . Having  a 
large,  thick  head. 

chuck3,  n.  3.  In  cricket,  a ball  thrown  instead 
of  bowled. 

chuck3,  v.  t.  3.  In  lawn-bowls , to  strike  (a 
counting  ball)  out  of  range,  or  to  strike  (a  ball 
of  one’s  own  side)  into  a counting  position. 
chuck3  (chuk),  adv.  [chuck*,  v .]  With  full 
force ; so  as  to  hit ; closely. 

Our  progress  was  rather  a devious  one ; . . . now  get- 
ting into  a sharp  trot,  and  then  suddenly  pulling  up  at  a 
dead  stop,  or  running  the  machine  chuck  against  a wall, 
to  enable  us  to  stand  still  and  gain  breath. 

Lever , Charles  O’Malley,  Ixviii. 

chuck4,  n.  6.  The  part  of  a beef-animal  that 
lies  between  the  neck  and  the  shoulder-blade : 
used  as  a roast.— Geometric  chuck,  a form  of  holder 
for  work  in  the  face-plate  of  a lathe,  by  which  the  work 
receives  two  or  more  motions  besides  the  primary  rotation 
of  the  plate.  Such  aggregation  of  motions  causes  the  point 
of  the  tool  to  describe  epicyclic  curves  or  other  geometric 
curves  on  the  work : used  to  produce  the  tracery  on  watch- 
cases  and  the  fine  curved  ornamental  lines  in  dies  for 


postage-stamps  or  bank-bills.—  Magnetic  Chuck,  a chuck 
in  which  the  attractive  force  of  an  electromagnet  is  used 
to  hold  castings  of  steel  or  iron,  drop-forgings,  disks,  saws, 
dies,  scales,  etc.,  while  they  are  in  process  of  finishing  in 
a lathe,  grinder,  or  other  machine-tool.  The  most  simple 
form  is  an  electromagnetic  table  fitted  with  a cable  and  a 
switch  for  conveying  and  controlling  the  current.  The 
casting  is  laid  on  the  table,  and,  when  the  current  is 
turned  on,  is  held  in  place  by  it  under  all  ordinary  strains 
while  in  the  machine-tool.  The  action  of  the  chuck  is 
automatic,  the  current  being  supplied  at  the  instant  the 
grinding- wheel  starts,  and  the  articles  being  released  from 
the  chuck  when  the  motor  stops.  Articles  placed  in  a 
magnetic  chuck  are  afterward  placed  upon  a ★demagneti- 
ze!* (which  see).— Split  chuck,  a form  of  chuck  or  holder 
for  thin  disks  of  metal  which  are  to  be  turned  or  finished 
on  their  faces.  A hollow  cup-shaped  cylinder  with 
parallel  walls  is  split  along  the  walls  at  two  or  more  ele- 
ments, the  disk  inserted  in  place  being  held  by  the  edges 
when  a ring  outside  the  eup  draws  the  walls  together 
upon  the  disk.— Upright  chuck,  an  angle  bolted  to  a 
face-plate ; a wooden  chuck  having  a pair  of  slotted  jaws, 
used  for  holding  work  which  would  not  be  held  conve- 
niently in  the  ordinary  or  hollow  form. 

chuck-block  (chuk'blok),  n.  In  gold-milling, 
n wooden  block  placed  under  the  screen-frame 
of  the  mortar  of  a stamp-battery  to  permit  ad- 
justment of  the  screen  as  the  dies  wear,  and 
thus  maintain  the  proper  height  of  the  dis- 
charge-opening. 

chuck-button  (chuk'but/n),  n.  The  game  of 

£itch-and-toss  played  with  buttons. 

ucker2  (chuk'er),  n.  In  cricket,  a bowler 
who  is  inclined  to  throw  the  ball  instead  of 
bowling  it.  [Colloq.] 
chucker-luck.  See  * chuck-luck. 
chuck-hole  (chuk'hol),  n.  The  small  hole  in 
the  ground  into  which  the  farthing  is  to  be 
thrown  in  the  game  of  chuck-farthing;  also, 
the  game  itself. 

chucking  (chuk'ing),  n.  A long,  stout,  coarse 
hemp,  rather  foul,  used  for  making  inferior 
rope.  Rigging  and  Seamanship.  N.  E.  D. 
chucking-machine.  n.  Now  applied  to  a special  ma- 
chine which  is  essentially  a ★boring-and-tuming  machine 
(which  see).  The  work  is  placed  upon  a horizontal  revolv- 
ing table,  called  the  chucki ng-table,  under  a bracket  which 
supports  the  turret  carrying  the  tools. 

chucking-table  (cfiuk ' in" -ta  " bl),  «.  See 

* chucking-machine. 

chuck-luck  (chuk'luk),  re.  [Also chuck-a-luck, 
chucker-luck ; < chuck2,  v..  + luck.]  A game 
played  with  three  dice  and  a lay-out,  at  which 
the  players  het  that  certain  numbers  will  come 
on  one  die,  or  that  the  total  of  the  three  dice 
will  be  a certain  number,  or  that  the  throw 
will  be  odd  or  even,  high  or  low,  etc. 
chuck-plate  (chuk'plat),  re.  In  gold-milling, 
an  amalgamated  copper  plate  attached  to  the 
chuck-block  on  the  inside  of  the  mortar  of  a 
stamp-battery,  used  to  collect,  the  gold, 
chuck-ring  (ehuk'ring),  re.  A heavy  steel  ring 
for  holding  the  ends  of  barrel-staves  while  the 

groove  for  the  head  is  being  cut. 

uck-roast  (chuk'rost),  re.  A roast  cut  from 
the  chuck.  See  *chuck *,  re.,  6. 
chuckrum  (chuk'rum),  re.  [Also  clivckram  ; < 
Malayalam  chakram,  Telugu  chakramu  (<  Skt. 
chakra,  a wheel,  a circle  : see  wheel).]  A sub- 
sidiary coin  still  current  in  Travancore,  equiv- 
alent to  one  and  one  tenth  cents  or  one  half  of 
an  anna  (or  28)^  to  one  rupee).  The  coin  was 
once  generally  current  in  the  south  of  India, 
chuck-steak  (chuk'stak),  re.  A steak  or  infe- 
rior out  from  that  part  of  a beef-animal  that  is 
known  as  the  chuck.  See  *chuck 4,  re.,  6. 
chuckwalla  (ehuk'wa-la),  re.  [California  In- 
dian.] A local  name  for  Sauromalus  ater,  a 
large,  dark-colored  lizard,  belonging  to  the 
iguana  family  and  inhabiting  the  desert  re- 
gions of  southern  California,  Utah,  and  Ne- 
vada, and  portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 

ICO.  It  reaches  a length  of  a foot  or  more,  feeds  on 
plants,  and  is  esteemed  for  food  by  the  Indians. 

chucky-chucky  (chuk'i-chukH),  re.  [Corrup- 
tion of  the  Australian  aboriginal  name  for  a 
berry.]  The  fruit  of  species  of  the  genus 
Gaultheria,  especially  the  edible  white  berry 
of  the  Australian  or  Tasmanian  wax-cluster, 
Gaultheria  hispida.  See  wax-cluster. 
chuf,  re.  A simplified  spelling  of  chough. 
chukpa  (chok'pa),  re.  [Tibetan.]  A Tibetan 
robber. 

They  also  informed  us  that  a large  body  of  chukpa s 
were  in  our  vicinity ; whereupon  our  brave  guides,  after 
due  consultation  amongst  themselves,  formed  up  and 
suggested  that  we  should  attack  the  robbers,  whose  prop- 
erty was  to  be  divided  between  them  and  ourselves. 

Geoy.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  153. 

chullpa  (chol'pa),  re.  [Also  chulpa;  Aymara 
chullpa,  a basket  or  hag  in  which  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  placed  for  burial.]  In  the 
mountains  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  one  of  the 
aboriginal  towers  used  partly  as  burial-places. 


chullpa 

but  also  as  the  abodes  of  the  people,  who  buried 
their  dead  under  the  floors  while  continuing  to 
occupy  the  building,  as  the  forest  tribes  of  the 


upper  Amazon  do  to-day.  Some  of  these  stone 
towers  are  handsomely  constructed,  and  these 
were  used  chiefly  for  burial, 
chullu  (cho'lyo),  7i.  [Quichua  of  Peru.]  The 
pointed  bonnet  or  cap,  similar  to  a nightcap 
but  of  colored  wool,  worn  by  the  Indian  men 
of  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca.  In  Bolivia 
lluehu. 

chultun  (ehol'tun),  n.  [Yucatan.]  In  Yucatan, 
a subterranean  rounded  structure,  with  a 
rounded  roof  and  an  opening  in  the  middle  of 
the  roof,  probably  used  as  a water-reservoir, 
chumble  (chum'bl),  v.  t.  [Freq.  of  *chump2.] 
To  gnaw  or  nibble,  as  rats  and  mice  do.  TProv. 
Eng.] 

chummage,  n.  2.  The  system,  formerly  com- 
mon in  some  English  prisons  of  assigning  a 
new-comer  to  a room  with  another  or  others. 
chump1,  n.  3.  The  blunt  end  of  anything. 
See  chump-end . — 4.  The  head.  [Vulgar.]— 

Off  his  chump,  off  his  head  ; out  of  his  senses.  [Vulgar.] 
chump2  (chump),  v.  t.  [A  varied  form  of 
champ  1.  Cf.  chumble.']  To  munch.  Thackeray. 
chumpi  (chom'pi),  n.  [Quichua.]  Among  the 
Indians  of  Bolivia,  a belt. 
chunk1,  n.  3.  Specifically,  a range-bred  horse 
of  the  western  United  States,  suitable  for 
draft  purposes,  standing  15  hands  or  over,  and 
weighing  from  1,100  to  1,400  pounds. 
chunk3  (chungk),  v.  t.  In  lumbering,  to  clear 
(ground)  with  an  engine  or  horses  of  obstruc- 
tions which  cannot  be  removed  by  hand. — 
To  chunk  up,  to  collect  ami  pile  for  burning  : said  of 
slash  left  after  logging. 

chunu  (cho'nyo),  n.  [Quichua  and  Ayrnara 
chunu  or  chunu.]  Dried  potatoes,  the  chief 
vegetable  food  of  Bolivia.  As  the  people  have  no 
cellars  to  keep  their  potatoes  during  winter,  these  are  set 
out  to  freeze,  and  then,  after  repeated  soaking,  the  water 
is  pressed  out  and  the  starchy  residue  dried  in  the  sun. 
It  is,  of  course,  tasteless.  The  white  kind  is  called  txinta. 

chupa-chupa  (cliippa-cho'pa),  n.  [Native 
name.]  In  Colombia,  the  large,  greenish,  edi- 
ble fruit  of  a tree,  Matisia  cordata,  of  the  silk- 
cotton  family,  native  of  the  Andes  region  and 
cultivated  in  Peru  and  Colombia, 
chupagallo  (cho-pa-gal'yo),  n.  [Porto  Rico.] 
A tree,  Cinnamodendron  macranthum,  of  the 
family  Canellacex,  native  to  Porto  Rico,  it 
bears  greenish-white,  orange-scented  flowers  and  yields  a 
strong  light-colored  wood  used  in  house-construction, 
chupon  (cho-pon'),  n.  [Sp.,  a sucker.]  In 
the  West  Indies,  same  as  sucker.  5 ( b ).  See 
* gormandizer , 2.  Nature,  June,  1902,  p.  185. 
chuppah,  chuppa  (chup'pa),  ».  [Heb.,  < clmp- 
pah,  happah,  cover,  surround.]  In  the  Jewish 
marriage  ceremony,  the  canopy  under  which 
the  reading  of  the  kethuba,  or  marriage 
contract,  and  the  nuptial  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed. The  chuppah  is  generally  made  of  the  curtain 
which  is  in  front  of  the  holy  ark  that  contains  the  scrolls 
of  the  law.  The  four  corners  of  the  curtain  are  supported 
by  four  staffs  or  poles  which  are  held  by  young  male 
relatives  or  intimate  friends  of  the  bridal  couple.  The 
bridegroom  is  first  ushered  in  under  it ; the  bride  and  the 
parents  soon  follow  and  remain  there  until  the  end  of  the 
ceremony. 

church.  I.  n.  — Abyssinian  Church,  the  church 
founded  in  Abyssinia  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
See  Abyssinian,  n.,  2.—  Christian  Catholic  Church 
See  'kcatholic. — Church  of  Scotland,  the  church  which 
was  established  in  Scotland  in  1592.  Its  doctrine  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  In 
government  it  is  presbyterian,  and,  though  legally  es- 
tablished, is  not  subject  to  the  state  in  spiritual  matters. 
— Constitution  Church.  See  ^constitution.  — Free 
Methodist  Church.  See  Free  Methodists , under  Metho- 
dist. — Hall  church,  in  European  Christian  architecture, 
especially  that  of  Germany,  a church  whose  three  or  more 
parallel  divisions  are  nearly  of  the  same  height.  Thus  in 
St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  the  aisle  on  each  side  of  the  nave 
is  lower  than  the  nave  by  a few  feet,  but  the  difference  is 
not  enough  to  allow  of  clearstory  windows.  The  cathe- 


Hall  Church. 

Section  of  the  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg. 


di  al  at  Erfurt  and  the  church  of  St  Elizabeth  at  Marburg 
are  still  more  strictly  hall  churches,  the  nave  being  in 
each  of  the  same  height  as  the  aisles.  — Institutional 
Church,  a church  which  maintains  social,  charitable,  and 
educational  institutions  as  a part  of  its  organization, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  poorer  classes  in 
large  cities.— Reformed  Church  of  France,  a church 
established  in  France  in  1555.  At  its  first  synod,  in  1559, 
it  adopted  a presbyterian  form  of  government  and  a 
strictly  Calvinistic  confession  of  faith.  Under  the  decree 
of  1802  it  enjoyed  state  support.— Reformed  German 
Church,  the  church  that  sprang  up  in  the  Palatinate 
during  the  religious  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  which  Zwingii  and  Calvin  were  leaders.  Its  doctrine 
was  set  forth  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1503)  and 
corresponds  with  the  Calvinistic  system  somewhat  modi- 
fied. Its  history  in  America  began  with  the  great  German 
immigration  of  the  seventeenth  century. — Reformed 
Methodist  Church,  an  American  offspring  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  having  its  origin  in  a body  of  local 
preachers  in  the  Vermont  conference,  in  1814,  who  opposed 
the  tendency  toward  ‘prelacy'  in  the  parent  body.  The 
sect  was  never  strong  and  later  became  absorbed  in 
other  Methodist  churches. 

II.  d — Church  conference,  the  name  given  by  the 
Wesleyans  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Freewill 
Baptists,  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the 
churches.— Church  house  or  settlement.  See  colie tje 
^settlement. — Church  year,  (a)  Same  as  ecclesiastical 
year  (see  year),  (b)  See  *year. 

church-bell  (cherch'bel),  n.  The  bell  of  a 
church,  which  is  rung  to  call  the  people,  or  to 
mark  festivals  or  funerals, 
church-door  (cherch'dor),  n.  The  outer  door 

of  a church.  It  was  customary  in  early  times  to  post 
upon  it  the  names  of  excommunicated  persons,  the  names 
of  persons  intending  to  marry,  proclamations  of  the 
church,  and  other  public  notices. 

church-flag  (eheroh'flag),  n.  Naut a blue 
cross  on  a white  pennant  field  raised  on  board 
a ship  while  religious  services  are  being  held. 


Church  of  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain,  by  Churriguera. 

C From  “ Baudenkmaler  in  Spanien,"  pub.  by  Wasmuth,  Berlin.) 


chyloperitoneum 

Church-warden  Gothic.  See  *Gotliie. 
churinga  (cho-ring'gii),  n.  [Australian.] 
Something  sacred  or  secret,  applied  both  to  an 
object  and  to  the  quality  possessed  by  it.  it  is 
most  frequently  used  to  signify  the  sacred  stones  and 
sticks  of  the  Arunta  tribe  of  central  Australia.  Spencer 
and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  p.  648. 
churka  (cher'ka),  n.  [Hind,  char  kk  ah,  charkha, 
a spinning-wheel,  distaff,  reel,  < Skt.  chakra , 
wheel : see  wheel.  Cf.  * chuckrum .]  The  Ori- 
ental roller  cotton-gin,  made  of  two  round 

£ieces  of  hard  wood  fixed  in  a rude  frame. 

urn,  n.  2.  A block  or  chuck  on  a potter’s 
turning-lathe. 

churn-butted  (chern  'butted),  a.  Same  as 
* swell-butted. 

churrels  (cher'elz),  n.  Same  as  +chirls. 
Churrigueresque  (cho^ri-ga-resk'),  a.  and  n. 
[Named  in  reference  to  Don  Jose  Churriguera 
of  Salamanca  and  his  two  sons.]  Noting  an 
elaborate  phase  of  the  baroque  style  in  archi- 
tecture which  originated  in  Spain  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  The  style  was  transplanted  to 
Mexico,  where  it  became  typical.  See  cut  in  middle 
column. 

chute,  n.—  To  shoot  the  chute,  to  slide  down  a chute 
ill  a car,  or  ill  a boat  that  at  the  foot  of  the  chute  glides 
into  the  water. 

There  is  here,  indeed,  almost  enough  material  for  an 
Earls  Court  exhibition,  though  it  might  be  a little  un- 
dignified to  combine  amusement  with  instruction,  in  the 
way  beloved  of  the  Londoner,  by  giving  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  shooting  the  chute  on  a milkman  's-barrow  or  by 
converting  the  great  wheel  into  a gigantic  churn. 

Lancet,  May  30,  1903,  p.  1534. 

chute  (shot),  v.  t.  [chute,  n.]  To  send  down 
or  through  a chute,  as  logs, 
chutkarry  (chut'kar-i),  n.  [Also  chattagar;  < 
Tamil  sliatti-kar.  ‘one  who  wears  a waistcoat.’] 
In  southern  India,  a person  of  mixed  European 
and  Indian  blood.  [Anglo-Indian.] 
chutt  (chut),  u.  [Hind,  chadar-chhat,  ‘sheet- 
ceiling,’ < chadar,  sheet,  cloth,  chhat,  a roof  or 
ceiling.]  A ceiling  for  a room,  composed  of 
coarse  cotton  sheeting  stretched  on  a frame 
and  whitewashed.  [Anglo-Indian.] 
chuttrum  (chut'rum),  n.  [Tamil  shattiratn,  < 
Skt.  sattrd.  hospital,  asylum,  lit.  ‘ seat,-  <,y/sad, 
sit:  see  sit.]  In  southern  India,  a house  where 
pilgrims  and  travelers  of  the  higher  castes  are 
accommodated  free  for  a short  time.  [Anglo- 
Indian.]  Compare  choltry. 
chyak  (chi'ak),  v.  t.  [Also  chyack ; origin 
obscure.]  To  chaff;  make  game  of:  as,  to 
chyak  the  police.  [Australian  slang.] 
chyazic  (ki-az'ik),  a.  [c(arbon)  + hy(drogen) 
+ az(ote)  + -ic.]  Containing  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen. — Chyazic  acid,  an  old  name  for 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

chylangioma  (ki-lan-ji-6'ma),  n. ; pi.  chulangi- 
omata  (-ma-ta).  [Gr.  yrildf,  chyle,  4-  ayyeiov, 
vessel.  + -oma.]  A tumor  formed  of  dilated 
lymphatics  containing  chyle, 
chylariose  (ki-la'ri-os),  «.  [Gr.  yv^dptor,  dim. 
of  yrildf,  juice,  4-  -ose.]  A name  given  to 
1-fructose  obtained  from  honey, 
chyle-stomach,  n.  2.  In  entom,.,  the  second  of 
the  three  prime  morphologic  divisions  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  mid-intestine  or  ven- 
triculus.  It  is  furnished  with  c fecal  glands. 
A.  .S'.  Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom.,  p.  297. 
chylifacient  (ki-li-fa/shient),  a.  [Gr. 
chyle,  4-  L.  faciens  (-ent-),  making.]  Same  as 
chylifactive. 

chyliform  (ki'li-f6rm),  a.  [NL.  chylus,  chyle, 
+ L.  forma,  form.]  Resembling  chyle;  hav- 
ing the  composition  of  chyle. 

The  left  pleural  cavity  was  half  full  of  chyliform  fluid 
similar  to  that  in  the  abdomen. 

Lancet,  April  4,  1903,  p.  961. 

chylocauly  (ki'lo-ka-li),  ».  [Gr.  yuAof,  juice, 
+ tea v/  or,  stem,  + -y3.]  The  phenomenon  of 
stem-succulence,  in  which  the  stem  becomes 
short,  thick,  even  spheroidal,  and  is  filled 
with  a mucilaginous  sap,  as  in  some  Cactacex. 
Schimper. 

chylocele  (ki'lo-sel),  n.  [NL.  “chylocele,  < Gr. 
Xv/loc,  chyle,  4-  erflr/,  tumor.]  Presence  of 
lymph  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis, 
chyloid  (ki'loid),  a.  [Gr.  y IV like  juice, 

< yriidf,  juice,  chyle,  + ciiioc,  form.]  Resem- 
bling chyle. 

chylopericarditis  (ki//lo-  or  kiPo-per-i-kar- 
di'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yrildc,  chyle,  4-  NL. 
pericardium.]  In pathol.,  a condition  in  which 
chyle  is  present  in  the  pericardial  sac. 
chyloperitoneum  (ki"lo-  or  kiPo-per-i-to- 
ne'um),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  yt>A<5c,  chyle,  4-  NL. 
peritoneum.]  In  pathol.,  a condition  in  which 
chyle  is  present  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.- 


chylophylly 

chylophylly  (ki-lof'i-li),  n.  [Gr.  xvM;,  juice, 
■+■  tyvMov,  leaf,  + -f/3.]  In  phytogeog.,  the 
phenomenon  of  leaf-succulence,  in  which  the 
leaves  of  a plant  become  fleshy  as  a protection 
against  conditions  of  physiological  dryness, 
chylopoesis  (kI"lo-  or  kiKo-po-e'sis),  n.  [Gr. 
chyle,  + nolyois,  a making.]  Same  as 
chylif action. 

chylorrhea,  chylorrhoea  (ki-lo-re"!!),  n.  [NL. 
chylorrhasa,  < Gr.  xukoi’,  chyle.  + poia,  a flow.] 
An  escape  of  chyle  from  the  lymphatics, 
chylothorax  (kl-lo-tho'raks),  n.  [Gr.  xv/(k, 
chyle,  + bupa$,  thorax.]  In  pathol.,  a condi- 
tion in  which  chyle  is  present  in  the  pleural 
cavity. 

chymaqueous  (ki-ma'kwe-us),  a.  [Gr.  xvi«k, 
juice  (chyme),  + L.  aqua,  water  (see  aqueous).] 
Composed  of  chyme  and  water,  as  the  fluid  in 
the  digestive  cavity  and  its  branches  in  polyps, 
chymogene  (ki'mo-jen),  n.  See  *butane. 
chymosin  (ki'mo-sin),  n.  [Gr.  xvpk,  jnice, 
+ -ose  + -in2.]  The  milk-curdling  ferment  of 
the  gastric  juice.  Also  called  vermin. 
chymosinogen  (ki-mo-sin'o-jen),  n.  [ clvjmo - 
sin  + -gen7\  The  proenzyme  of  chymosin, 
which  in  itself  is  inactive.  In  this  form  the 
ferment  supposedly  exists  in  the  cells.  Also 
called  rcnninogen. 

Chytra  (kit'ra),  n.  [Gr.  X^rpa,  dial,  sidpa,  nvrpa, 
(also  X'ITP°t,  Kvdpoc,  Ki’Tpoc),<.  xelr(Vxv)t  pour.] 
In  Gr.  antiq.,  a 
two-handled 
earthen  pot  for 
heating  water 
or  cooking.  It 
was  usually  with- 
outdecoratiou.  The 
proverb  “to  paint 
a chytra  ” was  ap- 
plied to  any  useless 
occupation. 

Chytridiales 

(ki-trid  - i - a'- 
lez ),n.pl.  [NL., 

< Chytridium  + 

-ales.]  An  or- 
der of  fungi  of 
the  class  Ooinycetes , 
family  Ghytridiacese. 

Chytridine.se. 

Chytridiese,  Chytridineae  (ki-trid-i-e'e,  -ne'e), 
n.  Same  as  *Chy tridiales. 
chytridiose  (ki-trid'i-os),  n.  [ Chytridium  + 
-ose  (-osis).Ji  Any  disease  of  plants  caused  by 
chvtridiaceous  fungi.  The  leaves  are  usually  at- 
tacked, and  reddish  or  yellowish,  warty  or  vesicular 
swellings  are  produced  on  the  surface,  accompanied  by 
some  wrinkling  or  other  slight  deformation.  Chytridiose 
of  alfalfa  and  chytridiose  of  beet  are  caused  by  Physoderma 
leproides ; chytridiose  of  grape  by  Cladochytrium  viti- 
colum;  chytridiose  of  the  mulberry  by  C.  Mori;  chytrid- 
iose of  the  potato  by  Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica  ; and 
chytridiose  of  violet  by  Cladochytrium  Violse. 

chytridiosis  (ki-trid-i-6'sis),  n.  Same  as 
* chytridiose . 

C.  I.  The  authorized  abbreviated  form  of  Im- 
perial Order  of  the  Crown  of  India.  See  Order 
of  the  Crown,  under  crown. 
cib.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  cibus,  food, 
cibory,  n.  Same  as  ciborium,  1. 

Cibotium  (si-bo'ti-um),  n.  [NL.  (Kaulfuss, 
1820),  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  indusium; 

< Gr.  Ki.'timov,  dim.  of  Kipuroc,  a box.]  A genus 
of  mainly  arborescent  eyatheaceous  ferns,  al- 
lied to  Dicksonia,  but  distinguished  technically 
fromthatgenus  by  havingtheoutervalve  of  the 
bivalvate  indusium  larger,  more  highly  modi- 
fied, decidedly  coriaceous  and  cucullate.  There 
are  about  10  species,  confined  to  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres.  C.  Barometz , an  Asiatic  species,  has  long  been 
known  as  the  Scythian  lamb.  See  Agnus  Scythicus , 
under  agnus. 

cicada,  n.  —Large  dog-day  cicada,  an  American 
cicadid,  Tibicen  pruinosa  ( Cicada  tibicen).  See  dog-day 
harvest- fly,  under  harvest- jty. 

cicada-killer  (si-kS'da-kiHAr),  n.  A large 
American  digger-wasp,  Sphecius  spedosus, 
which  stings  the  annual  cicada  or  dog-day  har- 
vest-fly, Tibicen  pruinosa,  and  stores  it  in  its 
burrows  as  food  for  its  young.  See  Sphecius, 
with  cut., 

cicadid  (si-kad'id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  homopterous  family  Cicadidse. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cicadidse. 
cicatricular  (sik-a-trik'u-lar),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  cicatricula. 
cicatricule  (sik-at'ri-kul),  n.  In  embryol., 
same  as  cicatricula. 

cicatriform  (sik'a-tri-f6rm),  a.  [Erroneously 
for  ' cicatriciforrh , < L.  cicatrix(tric-) , a scar, 


Chytra. 

coextensive  with  the 
Also  Chytridiese  and 


+ forma,  form.]  Resembling  a cicatrix; 
scar-like. 

cicatrizate,  a.  See  cicatrisate. 
cicely,  n.—  Fool’s  cicely,  the  fool’s  parsley,  sEthusa 
Cynapium. 

cicerone  (sis'e-ron), if.  t.;  pret.  andpp .ciceroned, 
ppr.  ciceroning.  Same  as  * nicer  on  ize. 
Ciceronic  (sis-e-ron'ik),  a.  Same  as  Cice- 
ronian. 

ciceronism  (sis'e-ron-izm),  n.  The  occupation 
or  office  of  cicerone  or  guide. 

Frolick — who  seems  an  easy-going  man-about-town  sort 
of  cockney,  delighted  to  have  the  pretext  of  ciceronism  to 
revisit  all  manner  of  queer  haunts. 

Blackwood's  May.,  LXXIV.  289. 

ciceronize  (sis'e-ro-niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
ciceronized,  ppr.  ciceronizing.  To  act  as  cicer- 
one or  guide  to;  play  the  cicerone  to. 
cichlomorphous  (sik-lo-mor'fus),  a.  Same  as 
cichlomorpliic. 

cicutoxin(sik-u-tok'sin),  n.  [Cicu(ta)  + toxin.'] 
A poisonous  compound  found  in  the  water- 
liemloek.  It  is  an  uncrystailizable  resin  with 
an  acid  reaction  and  bitter  taste. 

Cidaroida  (sid"a-rd-i'da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Cidaris 
(a  genus)  + -oida.]  An  order  of  regular  endo- 
branchiate  Echinoidea.  They  have  the  peristome 
central;  the  periproct  central  on  the  abural  surface  of  the 
body  and  surrounded  by  the  apical  system  of  plates  ; the 
ambulacra  consisting  of  2 vertical  series  of  simple,  narrow 
plates,  some  of  which  may  be  demi-plates ; the  interam- 
bulacral  plates  unituberculate,  with  large  spines,  and  a 
dental  apparatus.  The  order  includes  the  families  Lepi- 
docentridse,  Archpeocidaridse,  Diplqcidartdre,  and  Cidar- 
. idse,  the  first  three  of  which  are  extinct, 
cider-gum  (si'der-gum),  n.  Same  as  cider-tree. 
C.  I.  F.  An  abbreviation  of  carriage,  insur- 
ance, and  freight  (used  in  contracts  relating 
to  direct  shipments  of  cotton  to  spinners, 
when  these  charges  are  prepaid), 
cifer,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  cipher. 
cigala  (si-ga'la),  n.  [Pr.  and  It. ; see  cicala, 
cicada.]  A cicada. 

cigale  (si-gal'),  n.  [F.,  < Pr.  cigala.]  Same 
as  * cigala . 

Cigaliers  (se-ga-lya'),  n.  pi.  [F.  cigalier,  < ci- 
gale, a cicada.]  A Felibrien  society  main- 
tained in  Paris  by  the  natives  of  the  South  of 
France,  its  emblem  being  a cicada  (cigale). 

A . . . far  more  picturesque  decoration  was  the  enam- 
elled cigale  worn  by  the  Cigaliers  — at  once  the  emblem  of 
their  Society  and  of  the  Felibrien  movement,  and  of  the 
glowing  South  where  that  gayest  of  insects  is  born  and 
sings  his  life  out  in  the  summer  days. 

T.  A.  Janvier , A Feast  Day  on  the  Rhone,  iL 

cigar-beetle  (si-gar'be'Tl),  n.  Same  as  * cigar- 
ette-beetle. 

Cigarette-bast  (sig-a-ret'bast),  n.  The  thin, 
paper-like  layers  of  the  inner  bark  of  Lecythis 
Ollaria.  See  Lecythis  and  kakarali. 
cigarette-beetle  (sig-a-ret'be"tl),  n.  An  in- 
sect, Lasioderma  serricorne,  of  the  coleopter- 


Cigarette-beetle  ( Lasioderma  serricorne'). 
a,  larva/,  b , pupa:  c,  adult.  All  greatly  enlarged. 

(Chittenden,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

ous  family  Ptinidse.  It  is  of  wide  distribution,  and 
is  a serious  pest  in  tobacco  factories  and  warehouses.  It 
perforates  cigars  and  cigarettes  and,  in  the  larval  stage, 
feeds  on  cut  tobacco  and  on  the  dried  leaf.  It  also  feeds 
on  pepper,  insect-powder,  and  many  drugs  and  stored 
foods. 

cigar-tail  (Si-gar'tal),  n.  A (horse’s)  tail  en- 
tirely denuded  of  hair.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook, 
V.  482. 

cigua(tbe'gwa),  n.  [Cuban.]  A lauraceons 
tree  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  Dambur- 
neya  Catesbyana.  It  is  called  lancewood  in 
Florida  and  timber-sweetwood  in  Jamaica. 

ciguatera(the-gwa-ta'ra),  n.  [Sp.;  cf.  acigua- 
tar,  affect  with  this  disease,  < ciguato  (Domin- 
guez ),  a fish  of  a yellow  color : said  to  be  Mex.-] 
An  affection  believed  by  the  natives  of  Central 
and  South  America  to  be  caused  by  eating 
poisonous  fish. 

cil  (sil),  n.  [F.  cil,  eyelash,  < L.  cilium,  eyelid.] 
Same  as  cilium. 

ciliary  flame.  See  *flame. 

Cilicism  (sil'i-sizm),  n.  [Gr.  KiXuaopos,  Cilician 


cincholine 

behavior,  < KtAudfeiv,  to  act  like  a Cilician, 
< KUif,  a Cilician.]  A Cilician  mode  of 
speech.  A'.  E.  D. 

ciliolate  (sil'i-o-lat),  a.  [NL.  * ciliolatus , < cil- 
iolum,  ciliolum.]  Covered  or  provided  with 
minute  cilia  or  eiliola. 

ciliophagocytic  (sil  i-o-fag-o-sit'ik),  a.  [cil- 
ium + phagocytic.]  Relating  to  the  phagocytic 
action  of  cilia.  — Ciliophagocytic  organs,  various 
ciliated  or  vibratile  structures  which  have  tne  function  of 
collecting  and  removing  granules  of  debris  and  degener- 
ated cells  from  the  coeloma  of  different  invertebrates,  es- 
pecially worms,  leeches,  and  echiuoderms.  Jour.  Roy. 
Micros.  Soc.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  31. 

cilioretinal  (sil"i-6-ret'i-nal),  a.  Relating  to 
the  ciliary  body  and  to  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
Cimarron,  n.  2.  [cap.]  In  the  Philippine 
islands,  a name  given  to  members  of  various 
poor  wandering  tribes,  mostly  descendants  of 
civilized  natives  who  have  fled  to  the  moun- 
tain forests. — 3.  A West-Indian  name  for  a 
wild  (feral)  dog. — Cimarron  series.  See  itseries. 
cimicoid  (sim'i  -koid),  a.  [L.  cimex  (cimic-), 
bug,  + -oicl.]  Resembling  a bug.  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex. 

ciminite  (chim'i-nlt),  n.  [(Monti)  Cimini,  in 
Italy,  + -tfe2.]  Inpetrog.,  anamegivenby  H.  S. 
Washington  (1897),  to  porphyritic  lavas  char- 
acterized by  plienocrysts  of  augite,  olivin,  and 
sometimes  feldspars,  the  ground-mass  consist- 
ing of  feldspar  with  augite  and  magnetite. 
Tlie  feldspars  are  orthoclase  and  labradorito  in  nearty  equal 
amounts.  Ciminite  embraces  some  of  the  rocks  called 
trachydolerites. 

cimline  (sim'lin),  n.  [D.  sim,  a fishing-line.] 
The  top  line  of  a drift-net.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

The  ordinary  gill  or  drift  net  used  for  shad  fishing  in 
the  Hudson  is  from  a half  to  three-quarters  of  a mile  long, 
and  thirty  feet  wide  . . . The  fishermen  have  terms  and 
phrases  of  their  own  . . . Tile  top-cord  or  line  of  the  net  is 
called  a “ cimline." 

J.  Burrouyhs,  in  Scribner’s  Mag.,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  492. 

Cimolestidae  (sim-o-les'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cimolestes  + -idse.]  A family  of  extinct  mar- 
supial mammals,  containing  species  of  small 
size,  with  sharply  tuberculate  teeth ; known 
from  teeth  from  the  Laramie  Cretaceous  of 
the  western  United  States.  Marsh,  1889. 
Cimonian  (si-m6'ni-an),«.  Pertaining  to Cimon, 
an  Athenian  statesman  (d.  449  B.C.),  or  to  the 
works  executed  on  the  Acropolis  under  his 
direction.  These  were  the  retaining  wall  on  the 
south  side  and  the  substructures  of  the  Par- 
thenon. 

cinamomo  (thin-a-mo'mo),  n.  [Sp.,  the  bead- 
tree.]  A name  in  the  Philippines  and  Guam 
of  the  eamphire,  or  henna  (Lawsonia  inermis). 
See  henna. 

cinch,  n. — 2.  A firm  hold  or  grip  on  anything. 
— 3.  A fine  position  or  situation  ; an  easy  job ; 
a ‘snap.’  [Slang,  U.  S.]  — 4.  A variety  of  all- 
fours,  sometimes  called  double  pedro  and  high- 
jive.  In  addition  to  the  points  for  high,  low,  jack,  and 
game,  the  five  of  trumps  (right  pedro)  is  worth  5,  and  the 
five  of  the  same  color  (left  pedro)  is  also  worth  5,  so  that 
14  points  are  made  in  every  deal,  all  in  the  trump 
suit.  Nine  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player,  three  at  a time. 
Each  player,  in  turn,  has  one  bid  for  the  privilege  of 
naming  the  trump  suit,  the  number  offered  being  what 
the  player  thinks  he  can  make  with  his  partner's  assis- 
tance, but  no  one  is  allowed  to  mention  the  suit  he  pur- 
poses to  select.  The  highest  bidder  names  the  trump,  and 
then  each  player,  in  turn,  discards  everything  but  trumps, 
the  dealer  giving  him  cards  from  the  top  of  the  pack  to 
make  the  hand  up  to  six  cards,  with  which  he  plays.  The 
maker  of  the  trump  leads  any  card  he  pleases,  and  the 
object  of  the  players  is  to  secure  the  counting  cards  and 
also  to  ‘ cinch’  tricks,  so  that  an  opponent  cannot  save  a 
pedro  by  trumping  in.  After  the  hand  is  played  the  points 
are  counted  and,  if  the  bidder  has  made  as  many  as  he  of- 
fered, the  lower  score  is  deducted  from  the  higher,  the  dif- 
ference counting  toward  game,  which  is  51  points.  If  the 
bidder  fails,  the  adversaries  add  the  amount  of  his  bid  to 
any  points  they  make,  the  unsuccessful  bidder  scoring 
nothing. 

cinchamidine  (sin-kam'i-din),  n.  [cinch(ona) 
+amide  +-i»ie2.]  A crystalline  bitter  alkaloid, 
C19H240N2,  contained  in  cinchona  bark  in 
small  quantities. 

cinchene  (sin'ken),  h.  [cinch (ona)  + -ene.]  A 
base,  C]9H2oN2,  obtained  by  boiling  cincho- 
nine chlorid  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  plates  which  melt  at  123-125°  C. 
cinchocerotin  (sin-ko-se'ro-tin),  n.  [cincho(na) 
+ cerote  + -i»2.]  A crystalline  cholesterin 
derivative,  C2oH340  + H20,  contained  in  cin- 
chona. 

cinchol  (sin'kol),  n.  [cincli(ona)  + - ol .]  An 
alcohol,  C20H34O  + H.20,  resembling  choles- 
terol, found  in  all  true  cinchona  barks.  When 
anhydrous  it  melts  at  139°  C. 
cincholine  (sin'ko-lin),  n.  [cinchol  + -tne2.] 
An  oily  base,  C10H21N4,  found  in  the  paraffin- 
oil  from  brown  coal.  It  boils  at  237°  C. 


Also  kinemato- 


cinchona  red 

Cinchona  red.  See  *redK  Same  as  cinematographic 

cinchombine  (sin-kon'i-bin),  n.  [cinchona  + graphical. 

^-■varied  from  -il,  + - ine a.]  An  alkaloid,  cinematography  (sin-e-ma-tog'ra-fi),  n.  The 
°J9*J22N2V>  ' obtained  by  heatmg  cinchonine  art  of  taking  a succession  of  photographic 
sulphate  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  was  probably  pictures  representing  objects  in  movement, 
•**  ^ *flpcflotine  and  apoeinchonine.  and  of  showing  the  same  by  projection  or 

cinchoninne  (sin-kon'i-fin),  n.  [cinchona  4-  otherwise.  Also  lcinematography . 

X’  fl0m  "t  ^.n  alkaloid  An  expert  in  photography  and  cinematography  (or  bio- 

obtamed  from  cinchonine  by  heating  it  with  graphic  methods  of  photography), 
sulphuric  acid : now  known  to  be  identical  Photo-Miniature,  July,  1903,  p.  174. 

with  cinchotine.  cinemograph  (sin'e-mo  graf),  n.  [Gr.  Ktvryia, 

-a-  movement,  + ypd<f>uv,  "write.]  An  apparatus 
T'”  devised  by  Richard  ol  Paris  for  registering  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  at  each  moment,  it  records 
the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  vertical  shaft  of  the  ane- 
mometer instead  of  recording  its  accumulated  total  move- 
ment. The  velocity  of  the  wind  is  some  multiple  of  that 
of  the  shaft.  Also  /cinematograph. 

cineograph  (sin'e-o-graf),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
Kivdv,  move,  + ypacfsiv,  write.]  A picture  rep- 
resenting objects  in  motion.  Owing  to  the 
persistence  of  vision  many  separate  pictures 
brought  before  the  eye  in  rapid  succession  are 
blended  into  one.  Also  kineograph. 


cinchonine-herapathite  (sin  " ko  - nin  - her  - „ 

path'it),  n.  [Second  element  named  from  Dr. 
Herapath. ] Same  as  *antiseptol. 
cinchonization  (sin-ko-ni-za'shon),  n.  [cin- 
chonize  + -ation.~\  The  act  of  bringing  under 
the  influence  of  cinchona  or  quinine ; the  induc- 
tion of  cinchonism. 

cinchonology  (sin-ko-nol'o-ji),  n.  [cinchona  + 
Gr.  -Anyia,  < Myeiv,  speak.]  The  study  of  cin- 
chona in  its  botanical,  pharmaceutical,  and 
therapeutical  relations, 
cinchonometry  (sin-ko-nom'e-tri),  n.  The  pro 


cess  of  determining  the  amount  of  alkaloids  in  J r° t i -u  , 

cinchona  bark.  cmeol  (sin  e-ol),  n.  [ cmOnamon ) + -e-  + -oh] 


cinchona  bark. 

cinchotine  (sin'ko-tin),  n.  [cincho(na)  + -t- 
+ -inti.]  Same  as  hydrocinchonine. 
Cincinnati  china.  See  * china. 

Cincinnatian  (sin-si-nat'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [Cin- 
cinnati + -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  in  Ohio  ; specifically,  in  geol.,  not- 
ing a group  or  period  of  late  Lower  Silurian 
age,  construed  to  embrace  the  Utica  and  Lor- 
raine beds  of  New  York  and  the  Richmond 
beds  of  the  Ohio  valley.  Originally,  as  Cincinnati 
beds,  tlie  term  was  employed  as  equivalent  in  part  to  the 
Trenton,  Utica,  and  Lorraine  beds,  or  the  so-called  II  udson- 
Ttiver  beds  of  New  York.  See  Cincinnati  group,  under 
group. 

cincinnulus  (sin-sin'u-lus),  n.  ; pi.  cincin- 
nuli  (-11).  [NL.,  dim  of  L.  cincinnus,  a curl.] 


A volatile  compound,  CjqH]  gO,  found  in  euca- 
lyptus,  milfoil,  rosemary,  wormseed,  cajeput, 
peppermint,  and  many  other  oils.  Also  called 
eucalyptol  and  cajeputol. 
cinguiar  (sing'gu-ljir),  a.  [NL.  cingularis,  < L. 
cingulum , a girdle  : see  cingulum.  ] Of  or  relat- 
ing to  the  cingulum  or  ridge  of  enamel  around 
the  base  of  the  crown  of  a tooth. 

This  is  seen  in  the  continuation  of  the  cingulum  for- 
ward, around  the  internal  face  of  the  crown,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a distinct  cinguiar  cuspule  internal  to  the 
main  antero-intemal  cusp. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  March,  1904,  p.  204. 

cingulum,  n,  5.  In  hot.,  same  as  collar,  2 
(b)  (3). — 6.  The  zone  of  a diatom  frustule 
where  the  two  halves  are  joined. 


\ |_—  - — -■  y '-UUl  UJL  Lit  bt/ibtii/lild)  di  GUI  l.J  vuv  iniu  llal  V CO  ail  O JUlllCU, 

A small  hook  or  process  attached  to  the  sty-  cinnabar, Austrian  cinnabar,  a misleading  trade- 
lamblys  in  crustaceans.  name  for  basic  lead  chromate  used  as  a pigment.  Also 

cinclis'is  (sing'kii-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kiy/Oimg,  KZIT  red^meriia^mUion,  etc. 

a wagging,  jerking  < niyMCeiv  wa<r  the  tail  c]nI^oar-moth  (sin  a - bar  -moth7’),  n.  Acol- 
< a bird  identified  as  the  waftail  or  as  £«t°r  f°r  “ ar°tUd 

the  dunlin.]  Rapid  winking:  also  rapid  re-  ™° El}c'leJl[lJaco^d- 

spiratory  movements  in  dyspnoea.  Cinnamein  (sin-a-me  m),  n.  [cinnam(ic)  + 

cinct  (singkt),  p.  a.  [L.  cinctus,  pp.  of  cingere,  r'rf  PR  6Stfer  °I  .el“Tlam’e  aci,3> 

gird.]  Girt;  cinctured;  surrounded.  k M^C2  7H7  * Peru  balsara' 


Thus  girt 

With  circumstance,  next  change  beholds  them 
ciiuit 

Quite  otherwise.  Browning , Sordello,  vi.  1.  450. 

cinder,  n. — Buck-Shot  cinder,  cinder  containing 
grams  of  iron,  from  the  iron  blast-furnace.  7J  — **•*“*•  ^'*^i**^*“  auu  » menu 

cinder-box  (sin'der-boks),  n.  A cast-iron  box  Cinnamon-bark  (sin 'a- mon-bark'O,  n 

riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  extension  front  QrtT*,rl  w ° 

of  a locomotive-boiler,  to  form  an  opening 
through  which  the  cinders  can  be  cleaned  out. 

cinder-plate,  (sin'der-plat),  n.  A plate  on 
which  the  cinder  from  a furnace  is  allowed 
to  collect.  The  heat  of  the  cinder  is  given  up  to  air 
which  mixes  with  the  hot  gases  and  completes  the  com- 
bustion. 

cinder-tap  (sin'der-tap),  n.  The  hole  through 
which  cinder  is  tapped  from  a furnace;  a 
cinder-notch. 

cinematograph  (sin-e-mat'6-graf),  n . [Gr. 

KLvrjfia,  movement,  4-  ypaQeiv,  write.]  An  in- 
strument for  photographing  and  projecting  on 
a screen  pictures  showing  objects  in  motion. 

It  consists  essentially  of  a mechanism  for  projecting,  in 
rapid  succession,  manv  hundred  nhnt/vrrror»v.«>  


cinnamite  (sin'a-mit),  n.  [ cinnam(on ) + -ite.~\ 
Same  as  cinnamon-stone . 

cinnamon,  n. — Santa  Fe  cinnamon,  the  ishpingo, 
Acrodiclidium  cinnamomoides,  the  bark  of  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  Colombia  as  a spice  and  a medicine. 

~T I_  v.  _ mon-bark7/),  n.  The 

bitter,  acrid,  but  somewhat  aromatic  inner 
bark  of  Canella  Winteranaf  a small  tree  of 
Florida:  used  as  a stimulant  and  tonic;  also, 
the  tree  itself,  otherwise  known  as  wild  cinna- 
mon and  whitewood. 

cinnamonic  (sin  - a - mon ' ik),  a.  Same  as 

cinnamic. 

cinnamon-sedge  (sin'a-mon-sej7/),  n.  Sweet- 
flag. 

cinnamon- vine  (sin'a-mon-vln77),  n.  A name 
of  species  of  Dioscorea , particularly  of  V.  di- 
varicata  (better  known  as  D.  Batatas).  The  very 
large  tuberous  root  of  this  plant  is  edible,  and  is  known 
as  Chinese  yam  and  Chinese  potato.  The  plant  is  fre- 
quently grown  as  an  ornamental  twiner.  It  is  native  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  but  is  now  widely  distributed. 
See  yam. 


..  U!  u mcwmuigm  ior  pro]eCnn(r.  in  See  vam  * 

rapid  succession,  many  hundred  photographs  representing  / • /-  t \ r ■ , . v , 

the  consecutive  stages  of  the  moving  picture  These  (sm  n-  [ \cinn(amic ) + -ol  + 

photographs  are  on  a strip  °f  cellulose  film,  varying  from  -*«2-]  A poisonous  base,  C8H6N2,  prepared 

2°°  „ Jk000  fee£ in-  WL-  "hic,h  Is  from  0-e  spool  by  the  gentle  oxidation  of  dihydrocinnolin. 
to  another,  each  picture  bemg  before  the  objective  foi-  an  h -mo  n ....n..  /..,  :.  , . 


...  ,,uiui  » wuunu  irom  one  spool  uy  uie  nenne  oxi« 

to  another,  each  picture  being  before  the  objective  for  an  It  mplt^  P 

instant,  at  which  moment  light  passes  through  it  to  the  o at  w - - , 

screen.  The  apparatus  was  invented  simultaneously  in  “-diazaaiene. 

America,  England,  and  France.  Also  /cinematograph.  cinometry  (si-nom' e-tri),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
cinematograph  (sin-e-mat'o-graf),  v.  t.  To  mveiv,  move,  + phpov,  measure.]  The  art  or 
photograph  with  a cinematograph  ; to  make  process  of  measuring  speeds.  Also  kinometry. 
a succession  of  photographic  pictures  of  ob-  cinouain,  n.  2.  A stanza  of  five  lines. 


jects  in  motion.  Also  kinematograpli. 

M.  Camille  Flamniarion  has  undertaken  to  cinemato- 
graph the  sky.  He  takes  3,000  photographs  a night  when 
it  is  clear  and  expects  to  show  realistic  pictures  ot  the 
movements  of  moon  and  stars. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Feb.  26,  1898,  p.  18481. 

cinematographer  (sin-e-ma-tog'ra-fer),  n.  One 
who  uses  a cinematograph.  Also  kinematog- 
raplier. 

If  there  was  no  cinematographer  in  the  French 
Chamber  on  Saturday  there  ought  to  have  been. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Jan.  24,  1898. 

cinematographic  (sin-e-mat-o-graf'ik), 

■ l m ti  cr  a ah  Dm!  1,1 4- ,, , . ..1. 1 1. 1 i i .. 


cinquedea  (ching-ke-da'a),  w.  [It.  (Venetian).] 
A short,  broad,  two-edged  sword,  sometimes 
splendidly  decorated.  It  was  especially  es- 
teemed in  Venice. 

Cintractia  (sin-trak'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Cornu, 
1883),  named  for  Desirg  Auguste  Cintract,  a 
French  botanist.]  A genus  of  smuts  of  the 
family  Ustilaginacese,  in  which  the  sori  form 
black,  rather  firmly  agglutinated  masses  of 
■simple  spores.  It  is  very  closely  related  to  Ustilaao, 
m which  it  is  included  by  some  authors.  C.  Caricis  is  a 
very  common  species  infesting  the  ovaries  of  species  of 

Renaming  to,  or  suitable  for  exhibition  in,  a Cinulia  (si-niiTi-5),  n.  [NL.]  A genus  of 
cinematograph.— 2.  Adapted,  as  an  instru-  opisthobranchiate  Mollusca  having  inflated, 
rd!r,,Uf0r  mkn!"-  a sfines  ®f.  instantaneous  spirally  grooved  shells  with  plicated  columella, 
pictures.  Also  cinematographic.  but  without  opercula.  It  occurs  in  Cretaceous 

cmematographical  (sm-e-mat-6-graf'i-kal),  a.  rocks. 


circle 

cipher,  v.  t.  5.  To  put  (a  batsman)  out  without 
scoring;  also,  to  put  a cipher  opposite  to  (a 
batsman’s  name)  to  indicate  that  he  has  failed 
to  score. 

ciralillo  (the-ra-lel'yo),  n,  [Porto  Rican.] 
Same  as  *guayrote. 

circ.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Latin  circiter 
(about) ; (6)  of  circum  ; and  (c)  of  circus. 
Circassic  (ser-kas'ik),  a.  Same  as  Circassian. 
circle,  n.  14.  A bookbinders*  wheel-shaped 
tool,  having  a design  engraved  on  the  rim  or 
edge.  Altitude  circle,  a graduated  circle  upon  which 
is  lead  the  altitude  of  a body  above  the  horizon. — Azi- 
muth circle.  (6)  A graduated  circle  upon  which  hori- 
zontal angles,  or  azimuths  of  a heavenly  body  are  mea- 
sured.—Circle  about  a pair  of  points,  a circle  as  to 
which  they  are  inverse  points.— Circle  Of  Apollonius 
the  circle  containing  all  the  vertices  of  triangles  on  a 
given  base  and  whose  other  two  sides  are  as  m to  n,  that 
is,  are  in  a given  constant  ratio.  Every  triangle  has 
three  such  circles.— Circle  of  declination.  (6)  The 
circle  attached  to  the  declination  axis  of  an  equatorial 
instrument.  Its  graduations  give  the  declination  of  the 
object  under  observation.— Circle  Of  Haller,  (a)  Same 
as  circulus  venosus.  ( b ) A circle  of  communicating  arteri- 
oles on  the  sclerotic  surrounding  the  optic  nerve,  (c)  A 
ring  of  ilbrocartilage  which  gives  support  to  the  auricu- 
loventricular  valve  on  each  side  of  the  heart.  Also  called 
circulus  callosus  Halleri. — Circle  Of  longitude,  an  im- 
aginary great  circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
earth.— Circle  Of  similitude,  (a)  See  similitude,  (b) 
The  circumcircle  of  the  triangle  of  similitude  of  three 
figures  directly  similar.— Circle  of  the  gorge,  in  geom 
the  circumference  of  a minimum  right  cross-section  of 
a solid  of  revolution.— Cosine  circle.  If  through  the 
symmedian  point  of  a triangle  straight  lines  be  drawn 
antiparallel  to  the  sides,  the  six  points  in  which  they  in- 
tersect the  sides  lie  on  a circle,  which  is  called  the  cosine 
circle  of  the  triangle.  Its  center  is  the  symmedian  point 
(the  Lemoine  point)  K ; hence  it  is  called  the  circle  K.— 
Declination  circle.  See  •kcircle  of  declination. — De- 
fensive circle,  in  pathol.,  the  addition  of  a secondary 
disease  which  limits  or  arrests  the  progress  of  the  primary 
affection,  as  when  pneumothorax  supervenes  on  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  the  two  affections  exerting  a recipro- 
cally antagonistic  reaction. — Discriminating  circle,  in 
function-theory,  a finite  circle  on  which  are  all  the  sin- 
gularities of  another  connected  function. — Dispersion 
Circle,  in  physiol,  optics,  the  retinal  area  illuminated  by 
a bright  point  without  the  eye  for  which  the  lens  is  not 
accommodated.  The  term  is  also  used  for  the  appearance 
of  such  a point,  that  is,  for  the  dispersion  image. — Dis- 
tance-circle, in  projective  geom.,  a circle  in  the  picture- 
plane  whose  radius  is  the  distance  of  the  projection- 
vertex  from  the  picture-plane  and  whose  center  is  the  or- 
thographic projection  of  the  projection-vertex. — Divided 
circle,  a circle  marked  with  degrees,  minutes,  and  sec- 
onds.—Double  circle  of  an  elliptic  Kleinian  substitu- 
tion, a circle  such  that  every  point  on  it  is  unmoved  by 
the  substitution.— Generating  circle.  In  math.,  if  a 
curve  be  described  by  a given  point  in  the  circumference 
of  a circle,  as  the  circle,  keeping  always  in  the  same 
plane,  rolls  without  sliding  along  a fixed  line,  the  rolling 
circle  is  called  the  generating  circle.—  Great  circle  of 
Hevelius,  the  halo  of  90°  radius  which  is  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  seen  surrounding  the  sun.  Like  the  other  halos, 
it  is  due  to  ice-crystals  in  the  air. — Great-circle  sail- 
ing, sailing  along  the  arc  of  a great  circle  ; which  is  the 
shortest  course  between  two  places  on  the  globe.  A 
great-circle  track  drawn  on  a Mercator’s  chart  represents 
a curve,  except  on  the  meridians  and  on  the  equator, 
which  are  great-circle  tracks.  According  to  a great-circle 
track  plotted  on  a Mercator’s  chart  a ship  in  following  it 
would  constantly  change  the  direction  of  her  head,  but  iu 
reality  she  would  sail  in  a straight  line,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  chart  gives  a distorted  view  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. When  a vessel  is  navigated  on  a straight-line  course 
on  a Mercator  s chart,  her  head  is  never  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  port  to  which  she  is  bound  until  that 
port  comes  into  sight ; but  when  following  a great-circle 
track  her  head  is  always  pointed  for  the  destined  port. 
When  a vessel  is  navigated  on  a straight-line  course  on  a 
Mercator’s  chart,  her  head,  at  starting,  points  toward  the 
equatorial  side  of  the  port  to  which  she  is  bound,  and,  as 
the  voyage  progresses,  her  head  turns  more  and  more  in 
the  right  direction.  Besides  shortening  the  distance  be- 
tween places  that  lie  more  or  less  east  and  west  of  one 
another,  the  great-circle  track  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  sailing-vessels,  since  it  may  happen  that  an  apparently 
head  wind  for  a straight-line  course  on  a Mercator’s  chart 
may  be  made  a fair  wind  on  a great-circle  course.  Within 
the  tropics,  great-circle  sailing  is  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance, since  the  distortion  of  the  Mercator’s  chart  in  lati- 
tudes so  close  to  the  equator  is  too  small  to  be  considered. 

— Helm  circle,  the  circle  that  a ship  describes  while 
going  ahead  with  her  rudder  hard  aport  or  hard  astar- 
board— the  smallest  circle  that  a steamship  can  turn  in 
without  the  use  of  sails  or  outside  help.—  Law  Of  the 
circle,  a name  occasionally  given  to  the  often-used  gene- 
ralization of  Euclid  III.  35;  namely,  that  the  product  of 
the  distance  along  any  straight  line  from  a given  point 
to  the  two  intersections  by  that  line  of  the  circumference 
of  a given  circle  is  the  same  along  whatever  straight  line 
the  measurements  are  made.  All  properties  of  the  circle 
can  thence  be  easily  deduced.— Lemoine  circles,  (a) 
First  Lemoine  circle  (discovered  in  1873  by  the  French 
geometer  Emile  Lemoine),  the  circumcircle  of  the  Le- 
moine hexagon,  that  is,  the  circle  through  the  six  crosses 
of  the  Lemoine  parallels  and  the  sides  of  a triangle — the 
six  points  where  the  sides  of  any  triangle  are  cut  by 
parallels  to  the  other  sides  through  the  Lemoine  point 
(symmedian  point),  (b)  Second  Lemoine  circle.  Same  as 
cosine  'kcircle.—  Lexell’s  circle,  the  small  circle  on  which 
are  the  vertices  of  equivalent  spherical  triangles  (triangles 
of  the  same  angle-sum)  on  the  same  base.  Their  Lexell’s 
circle  is  copolar  with  the  great  circle  bisecting  their  sides. 

— McCay’s  circles,  three  circles  each  of  which  passes 
through  two  vertices  of  Brocard’s  second  triangle  and  the 
centroid  of  the  primitive  triangle.— Neuberg  circles. 

On  the  side  BC  of  the  triangle  ABC  construct,  toward 


circle 


A,  triangles  hav- 
ing the  same  Bro- 
card  angle  w as 
ABC.  The  locus 
of  their  vertices 
opposite  BC  is  the 
Neuberg  circle 
(Na).  <Na),  (Nb), 

(Nc)  are  the  Neu- 
berg circles  of  the 
triangle  ABC.  — 

Nodal  circle, 

that  nodal  line  Neuberg  Circle, 

upon  a vibrating 
disk  which  takes  the  form  of  a concentric  circle.  The  for- 
mation of  nodal  circles  was  described  by  Chladni  in  his 
Traits  d'Acoustique  in  1809.  — Numerical  rectification 
Of  the  circle,  the  calculation  of  the  number  which  repre- 
sents approximately  the  transcendental  irrational  n,  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a circle  to  its  diameter. — 
Orthocentroidal  circle,  the  circle  of  similitude  of  the 
circumscribed  and  nine  points  circles  of  a triangle.  It 
has  the  sect  whose  end-points  are  the  centroid  and  ortho- 
center as  its  diameter. — Postulate  Of  the  circle,  the 
postulate  that  about  any  point  as  center  with  a radius 
equal  to  any  given  line  a circle  may  be  described  (or  ex- 
ists, or  may  be  brought  into  existence).  — Primitive 
circle,  (a)  The  flist  circle ; the  original  circle  of  a group. 
(6)  In  gearing,  the  pitch-circle.  — Right  ascension 
circle,  or  hour-circle,  the  circle  attached  to  the  polar 
axis  of  an  equatorial,  giving  the  hour-angle  of  the  object 
under  observation.  — Root  circle,  in  spur-gearing  or 
cylindrical  gearing,  that  circle  in  the  drawing  or  cutting 
of  the  teeth  which  limits  the  bottoms  of  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  teeth,  or  from  which  the  teeth  appear  to  take 
root.  The  space  within  the  pitch-line  must  be  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  projection  or  addendum  of  the 
tooth  of  the  other  wheel  to  pass  the  line  joining  the  cen- 
ters without  bottoming  against  the  metal  between  the 
teeth.— Sensation-circle,  sensory  circle,  in  psycho- 
phys.,  the  retinal  or  cutaneous  area  within  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  two  impressions  as  two.  It  was 
believed  by  some  of  the  earlier  modern  physiologists  that 
the  retina  and  the  skin  might  be  mapped  out  as  a sort  of 
mosaic  of  overlapping  circular  areas,  each  of  them  sup- 
plied with  a single  sense-fiber;  so  that,  if  two  stimuli 
were  to  be  sensed  as  two,  they  must  fall  within  distinct 
sensation-circles.  The  hypothesis  was  variously  modified, 
and  has  now  been  given  up;  though  the  term  ‘sensory 
circle’  is  still  in  use,  especially  as  applied  to  the  skin. 
E.  C.  Sanford,  Exper.  Psychol.,  p.  4.— Small  circle,  a 
circle  on  a sphere  the  plane  of  which  does  not  pass 
through  the  center  of  the  sphere.— Stone  circle,  a meg- 
alithic  monument  which  consists  of  large  stones  in  a cir- 
cular arrangement.  Also  called  cyclolith.  — Taylor’s 
circle,  the  circle  through  the  six  perpendicular  projec- 
tions of  the  feet  of  its  altitudes  on  the  other  sides  of  a 
triangle : named  for  its  discoverer  (1882),  li.  M.  Taylor. 
It  is  a Tucker’s  circle.— Triplicate-ratio  circle,  Tuck- 
er’s name  for  the  first  Lemoine  ★ circle. — Tucker’S  sys- 
tem Of  circles,  the  system  of  circles  obtained  by  taking 
different  points  T on  the  sect  KO.  If  on  the  sect  OK 
joining  the  circumcenter  of  a triangle  ABC  to  its  Lemoine 
point  any  point  T be  taken,  and  if  points  A’,  B',  C'  be 
taken  on  the  sects  KA,  KB,  KC  respectively,  so  that  KA': 
KB' : KC  : KT  = KA  : KB  : KC  : KO,  then  straight  lines 
through  A',  B',  C'  antiparallel  to  BC,  CA,  AB  will  meet 
the  sides  of  the  triangle  in  six  points  on  a circle.— Ver- 
tical circle,  (c)  See  * vertical.— V iciOUS  circle.  (6)  A se- 
quence of  events  of  such  a nature  that  the  effect  reacts 


Tucker’s  System  of  Circles. 


upon  the  cause,  increasing  its  energy,  and  this  in  turn 
produces  a greater  effect,  (c)  In  surg.,  the  passage  of 
chyme,  after  gastro-enterostomy,  through  the  artificial 
opening  into  the  intestine,  and  then  its  regurgitation,  in 
consequence  of  antiperistaltic  action,  through  the  pylorus 
back  into  the  stomach.  ( d ) The  mutually  accelerating 
action  of  two  independent  but  coexisting  diseases.  Med. 
Record,  March  7,  1903,  p.  397. 

circle-brick  (ser'kl-brik),  n.  Brick  cast  to  a 
circular  form,  either  convex  or  concave:  used 
for  facing  or  lining  a wall  of  circular  plan, 
circle-tomb  (ser'kl-tom),  n.  A tomb  sur- 
rounded by  a megalithic  stone  circle, 
circloid  (ser'kloid),  a.  [ circle  + oid.]  Resem- 
bling a circle. 

A cross-section  of  such  a one  shows  a circloid  area  com- 
posed of  twenty  or  more  polyhedral,  cuboidal,  or  short 
columnar  cells,  arranged  in  a single  row  about  a common 
center.  Trans.  Amer.  Micros.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  78. 

circuit,  n — Call-circuit,  in  telephony,  a circuit  used 
for  the  transmission  of  call-signals,  as  distinguished  from 
the  transmission  of  speech,  between  individual  instru- 
ments or  between  such  instruments  and  the  call-office 
or  central  station.— Circuit  court  of  appeals.  See 
★appeal— Closed  circuit  operation,  in  elect.,  opera- 
tion of  a signal  system  in  which  the  circuit  is  normally 
closed  and  the  signal  is  given  by  opening  the  circuit.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  greater  reliability,  since  any  defect 
in  the  circuit  is  immediately  notioed  by  its  opening,  but 


it  has  the  disadvantage  of  continuously  consuming  bat- 
tery power.— Closed  magnetic  circuit,  ill  elect.,  a mag- 
netic circuit  in  which  the  magnetic  flux  throughout  its 
entire  length  traverses  iron  or  other  magnetic  materials. 
— Derived  circuit,  in  elect.,  a circuit  containing  no 
source  of  electromotive  force,  such  as  a battery  or  dynamo, 
and  traversed  by  induced  currents  only  ; a secondary  cir- 
cuit.— Divinity  circuit,  in  bookbinding,  flexible  leather 
binding  the  flaps  of  which  extend  beyond  the  squares  all 
round  the  cover,  so  that  when  pressed  together  the  ends 
will  nearly  meet  in  the  center  of  the  edges  ; the  corners 
and  the  part  that  encircles  the  back  of  the  book  are  gen- 
erally rounded  and  pinched  or  creased.—  Magnetic  cir- 
cuit, the  total  space  in  which  a magnetic  field  exists,  that 
is,  in  which  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions,  electro- 
magnetic induction,  etc.,  occur. — Multiple  circuit,  in 
elect.,  a divided  circuit  the  parts  of  which  are  arranged  in 
parallel,  so  that  the  current  is  distributed,  in  accordance 
with  Kirchhoff’s  law,  each  part  taking  an  amount  of  cur- 
rent proportional  to  its  conductivity. — Open-circuit 
operation,  in  elect.,  the  operation  of  a signal  system  by 
closing  the  circuit  when  signaling.  See  closed  kcircuit 
operation.—  Open  magnetic  circuit,  in  elect,  a mag- 
netic circuit  which  contains  one  or  several  air-gaps. — 
Phantom  circuit,  an  imaginary  circuit  virtually  existing 
in  systems  of  multiplex  telegraphy  or  in  telephony.  Same 
as  phantoin  un-res  (which  see,  under  phantom). — Reso- 
nant Circuit,  in  elect.,  a circuit  timed  by  adjustment  of 
its  capacity  and  inductance  so  as  to  respond  to  certain 
electrical  oscillations.— Series  circuit,  ill  elect.,  any  cir- 
cuit of  which  the  parts  are  arranged  in  series,  so  that  all 
parts  are  traversed  by  the  whole  current.  In  a series 
circuit  the  parts  — which  may  be,  for  example,  telephones, 
arc-  or  glow-lamps,  dynamos,  motors,  or  the  cells  of  a 
battery  — are  said  io  be  arranged  in  series. 

circuit-breaker,  Vl.  One  of  the  best-known  forms 
consists  of  a switch  which  is  closed  against  the  pull  of  a 
powerful  spring.  The  lock  by  means  of  which  it  is  kept 
closed  is  released  by  an  electromagnet  operated  by  the 
current. 

circuiteer,  n.  2.  Specifically,  in  Eng.  law,  one 
of  the  judges  appointed  to  hold  court  in  the 
different  circuits. 

circuition,  n.  3.  A name  proposed  by  C.  S. 
Peirce  for  so  much  of  any  self-returning 
change  as  brings  about  the  original  state  of 
those  characters  which  are  not  altered  by  the 
reversal  of  a difference,  while  itdoes  not  bring 
about  the  return  of  such  characters  as  are  so 
altered.  A half-revolution  is  a geometrical  cir- 
cuition.  See  * bicircuition . 

Circular  bandage,  foot,  inch.  See  kbandage , etc.— 
Circular  millimeter.  See  kcross-section  units. —Circu- 
lar pitch,  scale.  See  kpitchi,  kscalei. — Circular  su- 
ture, triangle.  See  ksuture,  triangle. — Circular  unit, 
units,  vibration.  See  kunit.  kcross-section  units, 
kvibration. 

circularize,  v.  t.  2.  To  bring  to  the  notice  or 
attention  of  by  means  of  circulars ; send  cir- 
culars to  (possible  patrons)  by  way  of  adver- 
tisement : as,  to  circularize  the  clergy ; to  cir- 
cularize investors. 

The  fact  that  the  verb  “ to  circularize  ” was  first  used 
in  1848  sufficiently  indicates  the  very  recent  origin  of  the 
practice  of  plying  possible  purchasers  with  printed  letters 
and  pamphlets.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  98. 

circulation,  n — Derivative  circulation,  the  passage 
of  blood  directly  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins  without 
going  through  the  capillaries. — Ferrel’s  theory  of  the 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  a theory  of  the  circu- 
lation of  an  atmosphere  on  a globe  of  a uniform  rough- 
ness equal  to  the  average  roughness  of  the  earth,  and 
under  the  influence,  at  any  season,  of  the  average  amount 
of  sunshine  and  heat.  It  was  deduced  by  Ferrel,  analyti- 
cally, from  the  observed  barometric  pressures  and  other 
general  considerations,  and  was  represented  graphically  in 
successive  editions  of  his  diagrams  (1854,  1858,  1861,  1881, 
1885).  This  system  includes  as  its  principal  features 
equatorial  calms  below  with  easterly  winds  above  ; north- 
east and  southeast  trades  below  with  anti-trades  above ; 
northeast  and  southeast  cold  winds  below  in  the  polar  re- 
gions with  anti-trades  above ; and  a series  of  eddies  or 
cyclones  in  the  region  of  strong  westerly  winds  between 
the  regions  of  polar  winds  and  trade-winds.  See  Ferrel' s 
kiaw. — Fetal  circulation.  See  * fetal.—  General  cir- 
culation Of  the  atmosphere,  those  movements  of  the 
atmosphere  which  depend  upon  the  general  gradient  of 
temperature  between  the  poles  and  the  equator.  Accord- 
ing to  Fen-el,  the  atmospheric  currents  produced  by  the 
flow  of  cold  air  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  and  the  re- 
turn flow  of  warm  air  should,  if  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  a perfectly  smooth  sphere,  produce  low  pressures  at 
the  poles,  a belt  of  low  pressure  at  the  equator,  and  belts 
of  high  pressure  near  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capri- 
corn. However,  this  ideal  system  is  greatly  altered  by 
the  present  distribution  of  continents  and  oceans,  so  that 
the  actual  gradients  of  temperature  between  continents 
and  oceans  are  even  more  important  than  those  between 
the  poles  and  the  equator ; the  true  general  circulation 
must  take  account  of  them.— Greater  circulation. 
Same  as  systemic  circulation.— Lesser  circulation. 
Same  ns, pulmonary  ★ circulation . —Pulmonary  circula- 
tion. See  pulmonary,  and  circulation  of  the  blood , under 
circulatio7i. — Sinusoidal  circulation,  the  flow  of  blood 
through  cavities  in  the  tissues  which  are  lined  only  with 
endothelium  and  lack  the  muscular  and  fibrous  coats  of 
the  arteries.— Tropical  circulation,  in  meteor.,  the 
general  circulation  of  the  winds  around  areas  of  high  and 
low  pressure  in  the  tropics.  When  the  tropical  high  pres- 
sure over  the  Atlantic  in  the  summer  season  moves  west- 
ward, sultry  southerly  winds  are  brought  to  the  Atlantic 
States  by  the  tropical  circulation. 

circulational  (ser-ku-la'shon-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  circulation.— Circulational  sensation. 

See  ★ sensation. 

circulatory  sensation.  See  * sensation. . 


circummundane 

circumadjacent  (sfer^kum-a-ja'sent),  a.  Adja- 
cent to  and  lying  round  about : as,  circumadja- 
cent land. 

circumaxal  (ser-kum-ak'sal),  a.  Same  as  *cir- 

cumaxial. 

circumaxial  (ser-kum-ak'si-al),  a.  [L.  circum, 
about,  + axis,  axis,  + -ail.]  Situated  about 
au  axis.— Circumaxial  contact,  contact  of  two  sur- 
faces such  that  there  is  contact  in  eveiy  section  made  by 
a plane  which  contains  a certain  axis  through  the  point 
of  contact. 

circumaxile  (ser-kum-ak'sil),  a.  [L.  circum, 
about,  + axil,  axis,  + -He.]  In  hot.,  sur- 
rounding a central  axis,  as  the  cells  and  seeds 
of  many  fruits. 

circumboreal  (ser-kum-bo're-al),  a.  [L.  cir- 
cum, around,  + borealis,  boreal.]  Belonging 
to  the  zone  next  outside  the  boreal  or  Arctic 
region. 

Through  stress  of  climate,  this  circumboreal  flora  has 
been  driven  southward.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  July,  1901,  p.  289. 

circumcallosal  (ser"kum-ka-16'sal),  a.  [L. 
circum,  about,  4-  callosum  + -all.]  Lying 
about  the  corpus  callosum, 
circumcize,  v.  Another  spelling  of  circumcise. 
circumcloacal  (ser"kum-klo-a'kal),  a.  [cir- 
cum + cloaca  + -al1.]  Surrounding  or  en- 
circling the  cloaca. 

circumcorneal  (ser-kum-kor'ne-al),'a.  [circum 
+ cornea  + -ail.]  Surrounding  the  cornea. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  440. 
circumcrescent  (ser-kum-kres'ent),  a.  [L.  cir- 
cttm, around,  + crescens,  growing.]  In  em- 
bryol.,  growing  over  or  around : said  of  the 
movement  of  the  ectoderm,  or  epiblast  during 
epibolic  gastrulation. 

circumdenudation,  Mountains  of  circum- 
denudation.  See  kmountain. 
circumequatorial  (ser'kum-e-kwa-to'ri-al),  a. 
[circum-  + equator  + -ial.]  Around  or  encir- 
cling the  equator:  as,  a circitmeqnatorial  cur- 
rent. Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  937. 
Circumesophageal  nerve-ring.  See  Serve- 
ring. 

Circumference  gage,  scale,  tape.  See  +gage2, 

etc. 

Circumferential  pitch.  Same  as  circular 
kpitcli. 

circumflux  (ser'kmn-fluks),  n.  [L.  circum, 
around,  + flttxus,  flow:  see  ./tier.]  In  elect.,  the 
product  of  the  total  numberof  conductor-turns 
on  the  armature  of  a dynamo  or  motor  into  a 
current  carried  by  it.  Standard  Elect.  Diet. 
circumgenital  (ser-kum- jen  'i-tal),  a.  [cir- 
cum + genital.']  About  the  genitalia:  as,  the 
circumgenital  glands  of  the  Coccidse,  a series  of 
grouped  glands  which  open  in  the  anal  plate 
of  female  diaspine  scale-insects  about  the 
genital  opening.  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist., 
April,  1901,  p.  333. 

circumhorizontal  (ser//kum-hor-i-zon'tal),  a. 
Surrounding  the  horizon.  — Circumhorizontal 
arc,  in  meteor.,  a short  band  of  rainbow  colors,  nearly 
horizontal,  but  curving  downward  very  slightly,  which 
passes  through  the  lowest  point  of  the  ordinary  halo  of 
46°  and  therefore  tangent  to  it : due  to  the  refraction  of 
sunlight  through  dihedral  angles  of  90°  at  the  lower  ends  of 
prismatic  ice  crystals  floating  nearly  vertically  in  the  air. 
It  is  seen  only  when  the  sun  is  59°-78°  above  the  horizon, 
hence  quite  rarely.  First  described  by  Galle,  1847. 

circumintestinal  (ser " kum  -in  - tes  ' ti  - nal ),  a. 
[circum-  + intestine  + -all.]  Encircling  the  in- 
testine : as,  the  circumintestinal  plexus  of  blood- 
vessels in  some  annelids.  — Circumintestinal 
sinus.  See  ksinus. 

circumjovian  (ser-kum-jo'vi-an),  a.  Same  as 

circumjovial. 

circumlateralism  (ser-kum-lat'e-ral-izm),  n. 
Same  as*centrogenesis:  opposed  iobilateralism. 

By  making  bilateralism  the  symbol  of  animal  evolution 
and  circumlateralism  (if  I may  invent  the  term),  the 
symbol  of  plant  evolution. 

L.  H.  Bailey,  Survival  of  the  Unlike,  p.  16. 

circumlental  (ser-kum-len'tal),  a.  [L.  circum, 
around,  + NL.  lens  (lent-),  lens.  + -all.]  sur- 
rounding a lens,  usually  referring  to  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 
circum-Mediterranean(ser-kum-med'i-te-ra'- 
ne-an),  a.  [circum-  + Mediterranean.]  ’Sur- 
rounding the  Mediterranean:  as,  a species 
native  to  the  circum-Mediterranean  region, 
circummedullary  (ser-kum-med'u-la-ri),  a. 
Same  as  *perimedullary . 
circummeridional  (sfer//kum-me-rid'i-o-nal),  a. 
[circum-  + meridian  + -all : see  meridional.] 
Following  around  a meridian, 
circummundane  (ser-kum-mun'dan),  a.  [L. 
circum,  about,  + mundus,  world : see  mundane.] 
Surrounding  the  world:  as,  an  open  circum- 
mundane sea. 


circumnutatory 

eircumnutatory  (ser-kum-nu'ta-to-ri),  a.  Of  Cirratulidae  (sirta-tu'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 


or  pertaining  to  cireumnutation : as,  a circum- 
nutatory tendency. 

circumpallial  (ser-kum-pal'i-al),  a.  [ dream - 
+ pallium  + -«O.J  Surrounding  or  encircling 
the  pallium  or  mantle,  in  mollusks. 
circumpass  (ser-kum-pas'),  v.  t.  [ circum - + 
pass.]  To  move  through  the  circumference  of ; 
travel  entirely  around. 


Cirratulus  + -idse.~\  A family  of  Chsetopoda , 
of  the  order  Polychxta.  They  have  a cylindrical 
body  pointed  at  both  ends,  prsestomium  elongate  and 
conical,  tentacles  2 or  none,  and  parapodia  small,  with 
simple  setae.  It  includes  the  genera  Cirratulus , Audou- 
inia,  Chsetozone,  and  others. 

Cirratulus  (si-rat'u-lus),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
L.  cirratns,  cirrate:  see  cirrate .]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Cirratulidse.  Lamarck. 


The  description  given  by  the  pious  Cavendish  of  his  Cirrholite  (sir'd-lit),  n.  [Also  cirrolilc ; (.  Gr. 
commercial  circumnavigation  of  the  globe:  “It  has  Kippog,  tawny,  + /.(Oor.  stone.]  A hydrated 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  suffer  me  to  circumpass  the  nhosnhnte  of  aluminium  and  cnloinm  n,wnr 
whole  globe  of  the  world."  Smithsonian  Pep.,  18&,  p.  272.  PnosPnate  01  aluminium  ana  calcium,  occur- 
ring m pale-yellow  compact  masses : found  in 
circumpolarization  (ser  " kum  - po  " lar - i - za'-  Sweden. 

slion),  n.  In  optics,  the  rotation,  by  passage  cirrhosis,  n.— Atrophic  cirrhosis,  a late  stage  of 


through  an  optically  active  substance  or 
through  a magnetic  field,  of  the  plane  of  po- 
larization of  a beam  of  light, 
circumpolarize  (ser-kum-po'lar-Iz),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  circumpolarized,  ppr.  circumpolarizing. 

In  optics,  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
light. 

circumscind  (ser-kum-sind'),  v.  t.  [L.  circum- 
scindere,  cut  or  tear  around,  < circum,  around, 

+ scindere,  cut.]  To  cut  around. 

circumsciss  (ser-kum-sis'),  a.  [L.  * circum-  Cirrocumular  (sir-o-ku'mu-lar),  a.  Same  as 


cirrhosis,  marked  by  a reduced  size  of  the  liver.—  Cardiac 
Cirrhosis,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  heart-muscle  as- 
sociated with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. — Hanot’s  cirrhosis, 
a form  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  which  there  is  such  an 
excessive  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  that  the 
organ  is  increased  in  size,  instead  of  diminished  as  in  or- 
dinary cirrhosis.— Hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  an  early 
stage  of  cirrhosis  marked  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the 
liver.— Laennec’S  cirrhosis,  the  usual  form  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  in  which  the  organ  is  diminished  in  size.— 
Pigmentary  cirrhosis,  a form  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
seen  in  cases  of  bronzed  diabetes. 


see  circum- 


*cirro-cumulous. 


cirrocumulative  (sir-6-ku'mu-la-tiv),  a.  Be- 


scissus,  pp.  of  circumscindere : 

scind.~\  Same  as  circumscissile.  . ... 

circumscript,  a.  2.  Ill  the  Echinoidea  as  ?0TniIJ"  lik«  the  cirro-cumulus  cloud, 
applied  to  the  ambulacra,  not  continuous  Cirro-cumulo-stratus  (sir-o-ku//mu-16-stra/- 
from  one  pole  of  the  body  to  the  other,  but  tus)>  "•  A cloud  from  which  rain  is  falling 
confined  to  the  area  above  the  equatorial  tvut  whose  structure  is  uot  clearly  apparent, 
circumference  or  ambitus,  enlarging  at  first  cirro-cumulous  (sir-o-ku'mu-lus),  a.  Having 
and  subsequently  contracting  within  this  space  the  form  or  nature  of  the  cirro-cumulus  cloud. 


and  thus  assuming  a petaloid  outline, 
circumsiphonal  (ser-kum-si'fon-al),  a.  [ cir- 
cum + siphon  + -ail.]  Surrounding  the  si- 
phon, as  of  a cephalopodous  mollusk. 
circumspatial  (ser-kum-spa'shal),  a.  [L.  cir- 
cum, about,  + spatium  space, "+  -aH . ] Re-  cirro-nebula  (Sr-6-neb'fi-la) 
lating  or  pertaining  to  surrounding  space.  ■ • - • v - • - - • 

P.  J.  Bailey,  Festus. 

circumstantiator  (ser-kum-stau'shi-a-tor),  n. 

One  who  circumstantiates, 
circumterrestrial  (ser"kum-te-res'tri-al),  a. 

Round  the  earth:  as,  the  moon’s  circumterres- 
trial movement. 

circumumbilical  (sev//kum-um-bil'i-kal),  a. 

[circum-  + umbilicus  + -ai1.]  Surrounding 
the  umbilicus. 

circumumbonal  (ser//kum-um-ho'nal),  a.  [L. 
circum,  about,  + umbo(n-),  beak,  + -ail.] 

Situated  about  the  beak  or  umbo : used  with 
reference  to  structural  details  in  descriptive 
zoology,  especially  among  the  Mollusca. 
circumvascular  (Ber-kum-vas'ku-lar),  a.  [L. 
circum,  around,  + vasculum,  vessel,  + - ar 3.] 

SuiTounding  in  whole  or  in  part  a blood-vessel 
or  lymphatic.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  Feb.  5, 1902, 
p.  170. 

circumvolute  (serikum-vo-lut'),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  eircumvoluted,  ppr.  circumvoluting. 

1.  To  roll ; turn : as,  to  circumvolute  a period. 

Burns. — 2.  To  encircle  or  enwrap : as,  cir- 
cumvoluting twine. 

circumvolv,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  cir- 
cumvolve. 

circumzenithal  (sfer-kum-ze'nith-al),  a.  [cir- 
cum- + zenith  + -ail.]  About  or  near  the 
zenith ; relating  to  objects  or  observations 
near  the  zenith.  Nature,  Aug.  20,  1903,  p.  376. 

— Circumzenithal  arc,  in  meteor.,  a short  band  of  rain- 
bow colors,  nearly  horizontal  but  curving  slightly  upward 
which  passes  through  the  highest  point  of  the  ordinary 
halo  of  46°  and  therefore  tangent  to  it : due  to  the  refrac- 
tion of  sunlight  through  dihedral  angles  of  90°  at  the 
upper  ends  of  prismatic  ice  crystals  floating  nearly  ver- 
tically in  the  air. 

Cirolana  (sir-o-la'na),  n. 

[NL.  (Leach,  1818),  a made 
word.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Cirolanidse. 

C.  borealis,  of  British  waters, 
lives  mainly  upon  fish.  C.  con- 
charum  is  an  American  species 
often  feeding  on  the  blue  crab, 

Callinectes  hastatus. 

Cirolanidse  (sir-o-lan'i - 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Ciro- 
lana + -idte.]  A family 
of  isopod  crustaceans, 
ciront  ( si  ' ron  ),  n.  [F. 
ctrow.OF.  cirun,  for  *siron, 

* suiron  (=  Pr.  soiro ),  < 

OHG.  siuro,  m.,  siurra,  f., 
the  itch-mite.]  The  itch- 
mite,  Sarcoptes  scabiei, 
ciron-wormt  ( Si ' ron  - werm  ' ), 

*ciron. 


Cirolana  borealis. 
Slightly  magnified^ 


n.  Same  as 


cirro-filum  (sir-o-fl'lum),  n.  One  of  a number 
of  long,  thin  stripes  of  cirrus  cloud,  apparently 
all  at  the  same  level.  These  move  at  an  angle 
with  the  isobars  and  are  important  indicators 
of  coming  weather  changes, 
cirrolite,  n.  See  * cirrholite . 

:irro-nebula  (sir-o-neb'u-la),  n.  A haze  in  the 
higher  strata  of  clouds:  a nebulous  mass  in 
which  striation  or  reticulation  is  barely  per- 
ceptible. See  *cirrus-haze. 
cirrorhinal  (sir-o-rl'nal),  a.  [L.  cirrus,  fila- 
ment, + Gr.  pig  ( />cv -),  nose,  + al- L]  Having 
the  fore  part  of  the  skeleton  formed  of  an  un- 
paired cartilaginous  ring,  which  represents 
the  nasal  region  of  the  skull  and  bears  fila- 
ments or  cirri.  [Rare.] 

cirrorhiny  (sir-o-ri'ni),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  cirrorhinal. 
cirrostrative  (sir-o-stra'tiv),  a.  [cirro-stratus 
+ -ive.\  Serving  ’to  form,  designate,  or  indi- 
cate cirro-stratus  clouds. 
cirrostra'_ous  (sir-o-stra'tus),  a.  Having  the 
form  or  character  of  a cirro-stratus  cloud, 
cirro-velum  (sir-o-ve'lum),  n.  A horizontal 
sheet  of  high  cloud  without  much  structure, 
but  possibly  with  a wavy  under-surface;  the 
thinnest  high  layer  of  cirro-stratus  in  which 
any  structure  can  be  detected, 
cirrus,  n.,  2.  (k)  One  of  the  solid  contractile 
tentacle-like  organs  on  the  margin  of  the  me- 
dusoid  of  Hydromedusse.  Each  cirrus  is  shorter 
than  the  tentacles,  is  provided  with  a terminal  battery  of 
cnidoblasts,  and  is  perhaps  an  organ  of  offense  or  of  de- 
fense. Dorsal  cirri,  in  feather-stars,  the  slender,  curved, 
cylindrical  appendages  arranged  in  whorls  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  disk,  as  in  A ntedon , by  means  of  which  the  animal 
attaches  itself  temporarily  to  rocks  or  seaweeds. — False 
cirrus,  a delicate  white  cloud  streaming  away  from  the 
summit  of  a tall  cumulus  and  closely  resembling  some 
forms  of  cirrus.  Other  formations  are  apt  to  be  so  named, 
but  this  is  strictly  a part.of  the  cumulus  cloud.  See 
cloud  1. — Magnetic  cirrus,  a formation  of  cirrus  clouds 
in  systematic  parallel  bands;  a polar  band,  or  “Noah’s 
ark.”  The  term  ‘ magnetic  ’ is  entirely  improper,  since  the 
formation  and  arrangement  of  the  clouds  are  wholly  due 
to  the  currents  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. — Nuchal 
Cirrus,  a special  name  given  to  a dorsal  cirrus  which 
occurs  on  the  second  segment  of  certain  polychsetous 
worms. — Reticulated  Cirrus,  a network  or  interlacing 
of  lines,  threads,  or  stria:  in  a mass  of  dense  cirrus  cloud. 
— Undulate  cirrus,  layers  of  cirrus  arranged  in  gentle 
curves ; specifically,  the  layers  whose  under-surfaces  have 
a wave-like  undulation  as  seen  in  the  vertical  section. 

cirrus-haze  (sir'iis-haz'1'),  n.  An  indefinite 
haze  among  the  highest  cirrus  clouds  (pos- 
sibly extending  far  above  them),  ordinarily 
the  locus  of  delicate  sunset-sky  colors,  a nebu- 
lous mass  of  cirrus  in  which  separate  forms  or 
structures  cannot  easily  be  distinguished : 
same  as  * cirro-nebula.  See  *cloudh. 
ciruela  (the-ro-a'la),  n.  [Sp.  ciruela,  plum.]  In 
tropical  countries  settled  by  the  Spanish,  a 
name  given  to  several  plum-like  fruits,  espe- 
cially to  Spondias  purpurea,  S.  Mexicana,  and 
allied  species ; also  to  the  fruit  of  Cyrtocarpa 
procera.  See  liog-plum,  Spondias,  and  *copal- 
cocote. 

cis-.  2.  On  this  side  of  (a  designated  period 


cithern 

of  time) : as,  “ cis-Reformation,”  Fuller ; “cis- 
Elizabethan,”  Lowell.  Better  expressed  by 
post-. — 3.  In  chem..  a prefix  used,  in  contrast 
with  trans-  or  cis-trans-,  to  designate  a com- 
pound in  which  two  atoms  or  groups  are  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  on  the  same  side  of  some 
plane  of  symmetry  passing  through  the  com- 
pound. 

cis.  (sis).  An  abbreviation  (in  cis  6)  for  (cos 
6 + i sin  0) : in  function  theory  : as,  x = f + 
iy  = P (cos  6 + i sin  6)  = p cis  6. 
cisalpinism  (sis-al'pin-izm).  n.  Cisalpine  doc- 
trine ; specifically,  the  theory  of  the  suprem- 
acy or  independence  of  a national  over  the 
universal  church,  at  least  in  disciplinary  mat- 
ters. 

Cisandine  (sis-an'din  or  -din ),  a.  [cis-  + Andes 
+ -ine i ] On  this  (the  speaker’s)  side  of  the 
Andes : as,  cisandine  forests, 
ciscaucasian  (sis-ka-ka'sian  or  -ka-kash'ian), 
a.  [cis-  + Caucasus  + ~-i'an .]  Of  or  relating 
to  the  country  north  of  the  Caucasus,  Russia, 
ciscoette  isis'ko-et),  n.  [A  Frenchified  ren- 
dering of  siscoioet,  Ojibwa  siskawit.  Cf.  cisco.  ] 
A lake-herring.  Jour.  Amer.  Eolk-lore,  Oct.- 
Dec.,  1902,  p.  244. 

cisium  (sis'i-um),  n. ; pi.  cisia  (-a).  [L.]  1. 
A light  two-wheeled  Roman  vehicle;  a cabrio- 
let.— 2.  In  recent  use,  a cart  with  a step  at 
the  rear. 

cispontine  (sis-pon'tin),  a.  [NL.  *cispontinus, 

< L.  cis,  on  this  side,  4-  pons  ( pont -),  bridge.] 
On  this  (the  speaker’s)  side  of  the  bridge  or 
bridges;  specifically,  in  London,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Thames:  as,  cispontine  churches; 
the  cispontine  population. 

cisrhenane  (sis-re'nan),  a.  [L.  cisrhenanus,  < 
cis,  on  this  side,  + Jtlienus,  Rhine.]  On  this 
(the  speaker’s)  side  of  the  river  Rhine.  N.  E.  D. 
cist2,  n.  2.  A recess  in  a cliff-house,  walled 
off  from  the  main  room. 

A marked  feature  of  the  whale  series  is  the  existence 
here  and  there  of  small,  often  inaccessible,  stone  cists  of 
masonry  plastered  to  the  side  of  the  rocky  cliff  like  swal- 
lows’ nests.  17 th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol. , II.  543. 

cistern,  n.  7.  In  mining,  a tank  in  a deep 
shaft,  serving  an  upper  pump  with  water  from 
a lower  one. 

cistfaen,  n.  See  cistvaen. 
cistic2  (sis'tik),  a.  [cis<2,  + -ic.]  Of,  per- 

taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a cist,  or  pre- 
historic place  of  interment:  as,  a cistic  tomb. 
Cistula,  n.  3.  In  hot.,  the  small  cup-shaped 
concepracle  of  certain  lichens.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
Cit.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  citation;  ( b ) of 
cited;  (c)  of  citizen. 

citadel,  n — Central  citadel,  an  arrangement  of  the  ar- 
mor on  a war-ship  in  which  it  is  concentrated  in  the  central 
pails,  forming  a heavily  armored  box  in  which  the  heavy 
guns  are  mounted,  or  on  top  of  which  they  are  placed  in 
barbettes  or  turrets,  the  ends  of  the  ship  being  unpro- 
tected by  vertical  armor.  This  type  is  now  virtually 
abandoned,  but  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
armored  box-casemate  in  more  recent  designs,  in  which 
the  guns  of  the  secondary  battery  are  carried. 

cithartfidic  (sith-a-re'dik),  a.  [L.  citharoedicus, 

< citharcedus:  see  citharcedus.~\  Pertaining  to 
a player  on  the  cithara,  especially  to  Apollo. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that 
here  the  Citharoedic  Apollo  is  represented  as  in  a melan- 
choly mood. 

P.  Gardner,  in  Jour.  Hellenic  Studies,  XXIII.  120. 

citharcedus  Csith-a-re ' dus),  n.  [L.,  < Gr. 
Kt6ap<ji66g,  < mSapa,  cithara,  + -aotdog,  < aettSeiv, 
sing:  see  ode.~\  A 
player  on  the  cithara ; 
especially,  in  Gr.  an- 
tiq.,  an  epithet  of 
Apollo  in  this  char- 
acter, represented  in 
art  as  dressed  in  long 
flowing  robes  and 
leading  the  Muses, 
cithern, Bow  cith- 

era,  a modem  musical 
instrument  combining 
features  associated  with 
several  different  types. 

Its  body  is  obscurely 
heart-shaped,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  viola 
d’amore,  but  broader  and 
with  a flat  belly  and  back. 

It  has  a neck  like  the  vio- 
lin, but  broader  and  with 
a fret-board  and  head 
like  a guitar.  The  strings 
are  usually  four  in  num- 
ber and  tuned  to  corre- 
spond with  the  violin  or 
its  close  relatives,  but 
none  of  them  is  of  gut. 

It  is  made  ill  three  or  four  Statue  of  Apollo  Citharcedus  in 
sizes,  like  the  usual  string-  the  Vatican,  Rome. 


cithern 

quartet:  larger  varieties  are  sometimes  called  viola-zither , 
or  philomkle.  In  playing,  the  instrument  is  held  slantingly 
in  the  lap,  with  a projection  in  the  back  of  its  head  rest- 
ing on  a table.  It  is  sounded  by  means  of  a bow  like  a 
violin-bow,  and  the  tone  is  brilliant  and  powerful.  In 
Germany  it  is  called  streichzither,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  schlagzither  or  zither  proper. 

citified  (sit'i-fid),  ( i . Having  the  manners, 

dress,  etc.,  of  city  life.  [Colloq.] 
citoyenne  (se- two-yen'),  n.  [F.J  A female 
citizen  or  inhabitant. 

For  a number  of  years  a Mrs. , a citoyenne  of  the 

United  States,  has  been  closely  studied  by  the  learned, 
as  by  Prof.  William  James,  Dr.  Hodgson,  and  Prof.  Oliver 
Lodge.  A.  Lang , in  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1900,  p.  081. 

Citra-.  [Ij.  citrd,  adv.  and  prep.,  on  this  side 
(of),  prop.  abl.  fern,  of  citer,  adj.,  hither,  corn- 
par.  from  ci -,  this,  here.]  A prefix  of  Latin 

origin,  meaning  ‘on  this  side  of,’  and  equiva- 
lent to  cis-  (which  see) : as  in  dtracaucasian, 
on  this  side  of  the  Caucasus;  citramontane,  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains  (opposed  to  ultra- 
montane, which  see). 

citracetic  (sit-ra-set'ik  or  -se'tik),  a.  [ citr(ic) 
4-  acetic.']  Related  to  citric  and  to  acetic  acid. 
— Citracetic  acid,  an  uncrystallizable,  tribasic  acid, 
CgHgOg  (?),  whose  ethyl  ester  is  formed  together  with 
aceconitic  ester  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  bromacetic 
ester. 

citral  (sit'ral),  n.  [ citrtfc ) 4-  -a/3.]  A color- 
less liquid  aldehyde  of  strong  lemon  odor,  the 
flavor-giving  constituent  of  oil  of  lemon,  of 
which  it  forms  from  5 to  8 per  cent. ; also  pres- 
ent in  oil  of  limes,  mandarin,  orange,  etc. 
citramide  (si-tram'id),  n.  [citr(ate)  + am- 
( monia ) 4-  -irfe.]  In  chem.,  a crystalline  com- 
pound, CgHjpNgO^  obtained  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  ammonia  on  citrate  of  methyl,  or 
citrate  of  ethyl.  Watts,  Diet.  Chem. 
citrange  (sit'ranj),  n.  [ < citr(vs)  4-  (nr)ange.] 
A hybrid  fruit  produced  by  crossing  the  hardy 
trifoliolate  orange  ( Citrus  trifoliata)  and  the 
common  sweet  orange. 

citrazinic  (sit-ra-zin'ik),  a.  [ citr(ic ) + az(ote) 
+ -in  + -ic.  ] Derived  from  citramide Citra- 

zinic acid,  (H0)2C5H2N.C02H.  It  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  citramide. 

citronellal  (sit-ro-nel'al),  n.  [ citronella  4- 
-al3.]  A substance,  CH2  = C(CH3)  (CH2)3 
CH(CH3,CH2CHO,  found  in  citronel la-oil,  eu- 
calyptus-oil, and  lemon-oil.  It  boils  at  205- 
208°  C. 

citronellol  (sit-ro-nel'ol),  n.  An  alcohol,  CH2 
= CiCH3)  (CH2)^CH(CH3)CH2CH2OH,  found 
in  its  levogyrate  form  in  rose-oil,  pelargonium- 
oil,  and  geranium-oil.  It  is  also  formed  by  the 
reduction  of  citronellal.  It  boils  at  117-118° 
C.  under  17  millimeters. 

citronellone  (sit-ro-nel'on),  n.  An  incorrect 
name  for  citronellal,  given  to  it  before  its 
chemical  nature  was  understood, 
citronene.  See  *citronm. 
citronin  (sit'ron-in),  n.  [ citron  4-  -irt2.]  A 
name  of  several  acid  coal-tar  colors,  all  of 
which  dye  wool  yellow  in  an  acid  bath.  Also 
citronene. 

citrophen  (sit'ro-fen),  n.  [citr(ic)  4-  plten(yl).] 
The  primary  citrate  of  para-phenetidin,  C2H5 
OCeH4NH2.C§Hg07.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  melt  at 
186°  C.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antipy- 
retic and  antineuralgic. 

citrullin  (si-trul'in),  n.  [citrull(us)  4-  -in2.]  A 
yellow  resin  derived  from  Citrullus  Colocyntkis  : 
used  in  medicine  as  a purgative. 

City  company.  See  *company. 

City-state  (sit'i-stat),  n.  A single  city  which 
is  an  independent  sovereign  state,  or  a sover- 
eign state  which  embraces  only  one  town  or 
city.  The  city-state  was  the  characteristic  political 
organization  of  Greek  and  early  Italian  civilization. 
Athens,  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  and  Florence 
and  Venice  in  the  days  of  their  greatness  were  city. states. 
civ.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  civic;  ( b ) of  civil; 
(c)  of  civilian. 

civicism  (siv'i-sizm),  n.  The  civic  spirit  or 
civic  condition;  citizenship  and  equal  rights 
and  duties  for  all,  as  a principle  of  civil  organi- 
zation and  government. 

civicultural  (siv'i-kul  "tur-al),  a.  [L.  civis, 
citizen,  4-  cultura,  culture,  4-  -al. ] Being, 
serving,  or  originating  in  one  of  those  instincts 
which  subserve  less  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  that  of  a stock,  community,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  class  of  animals,  human  or 
brute : government,  religion,  armies,  and  mar- 
riage are  civicultural  developments. 

Civil  code,  process.  See  +code,  ^process.— Civil  lord, 
the  only  civilian  member  of  the  British  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty except  the  ‘first  lord,’  who  is  a cabinet  minister  and 


the  responsible  head,  the  other  three  being  known  as 
‘ naval  ’ lords.  The  civil  lord  is  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Admiralty,  including  the 
Works  Department.  See  admiralty. 

Civ.  Serv.  An  abbreviation  of  civil  service. 
See  civil  service,  under  civil. 

C.  J.  C.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  See  chief  justice,  under 
justice. 

C.  J.  K.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench. 

C.  J.  Q.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench. 

c;  j.  u.  b.  An  abbreviation  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Upper  Bench . See  Upper  Bench , under 
upper . 

ck.  A contraction  of  cask. 

cl.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  centiliter;  (5)  of 
clause;  (c)  of  clerk;  (d)  of  cloth  (in  bookbind- 
ing) ; ( e ) of  clergyman. 

C.  L.  An  abbreviation  of  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold.  See  Order  of  Leopold,  under 
order. 

clabber2  (klab'er),  n.  [Var.  of  claver 3.]  Idle 
or  noisy  talk;  jabber. 

I could  not  abide  their  [the  gypsies’]  yellow  faces,  or 
their  ceaseless  clabber.  Borrow , Lavengro,  lxxvi. 

clabbery  (klab'er-i),  a.  [clabber1,  n.,  4-  -?/!.] 
Muddy;  full  of  mud:  as,  a clabbery  road;  clab- 
bery shoes.  [Scotch  and  Irish.] 
clack,  v.  i.  3.  To  cluck  or  cackle,  as  a hen. 

But  ah  ! the  more  the  white  goose  laid 
It  clack’d  and  cackled  louder. 

Tennyson , The  Goose,  st.  6. 

clack,  )! — Cornish  clack,  a clack  with  two  lids,  the 
upper  hinged  and  seated  on  the  lower. 

clack-guard  (klak'gard),  n.  A ring  which 
prevents  undue  opening  of  the  clack-valve, 
clack-lid  (klak'lid),  n.  The  flap  of  a clack- 
valve. 

claco  (kla'ko),  n.  [Nahuatl  tlaco,  mean,  half.] 
The  eighth  part  of  a Spanish  silver  shilling, 
cladautoicous  (klad-a-toi'kus),  a.  [Gr.  K/.ddoc, 
branch,  4-  avrdg,  self,  same,  4-  olsog,  dwelling. 
Cf.  autcecious.]  In  mosses,  having  the  male  in- 
florescence on  a special  branch, 
cladisk  (klad'isk),  n.  [NL.  cladiscus,  < Gr. 
KAadimcog,  dim.  of  uAadog,  a branch.]  In  the 
nomenclature  of  the  spicular  elements  of 
sponges,  one  of  the  equal  arms  in  the  cladome 
of  a trkene.  See  cladome  and  trisene. 
Cladistia  (kla-dis'ti-a\  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
uAddog,  a branch,  4-  lariov,  a web.]  The  fam- 
ily Polypteridse  considered  as  a suborder  of 
ganoid  fishes. 

cladoceran  (kla-dos'e-ran),  n.  [Cladocera  4- 
-an.]  One  of  the  Cladocera. 
Cladochytriaceae  (klad-o-kit-ri-a'se-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Cladochytrium  4-  -acese.]  A fam- 
ily of  phycomycetous  fungi,  named  from  the 
genus  Cladochytrium.  The  genera  differ  chiefly  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  resting-spores  and  in  their 
saprophytic  or  parasitic  condition. 

Cladochytrium  (klad-o-kit'ri-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Nowakowski,  1876),  < Gr.  uAadog,  a branch,  4- 
Xvrplov,  dim.  of  x^rpa,  a pot:  see  *chytra.  The 
allusion  is  proh.  to  the  pits  produced  on  the 
host.]  A genus  of  phycomycetous  fungi  of 
the  family  Cladochytriacese,  having  a well-de- 
veloped mycelium  in  the  tissues  of  the  host 
and  producing  uniciliate  zoospores,  hut  no  rest- 
ing-spores, so  far  as  is  known.  Cladochytrium 
tenue  is  parasitic  upon  sweet-flag,  Acorns  Cal- 
amus, and  produces  swellings  on  submerged 
parts  of  the  plant. 

cladocopous  (kla-dok'o-pns),  a.  [Gr.  r'/ddor, 
a branch,  + k 6iry,  a handle.]  Having  branched 
posterior  antenna),  as  certain  crustaceans, 
cladohepatic  (klad//  o-he  -pat'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
k? ddog,  a branch,  4-  r/rrap  (yvar-),  liver,  4-  -ic,] 
Having  the  liver  branched  or  lobulated,  as 
certain  nudibranchiate  mollusks. 
Cladohepatica  (klad-o-he -pat'i-ka),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  uAadog,  a branch,  4-  ijirap  (?/7rar-), 
liver.]  A section  of  nudibranchiate  mollusks. 
They  have  the  cerata  usually  oil  the  sides  of  the  dorsal 
surface  and  elongated  or  arborescent ; the  buccal  mass 
strong ; jaws  present ; and  the  liver  usually  ramified,  the 
branches  generally  extending  into  the  cerata.  The  section 
includes  a number  of  families,  among  them  the  JEoli- 
didse , Dendronotidse,  Phyllirrhoidse,  and  Tritoniidm. 
cladomic  (kla-dom'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a cladome. 

Cladoniaceae  (klad//o-ni-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cladonia  4-  -acese.]  Same  as  Cladoniei,  the 
proper  form  of  the  name. 

Cladophiurae  (kla-dof-i-u're),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  Cladophiura  < Gr.  uAadog,  branch,  4-  otjug, 
snake  4-  ovpa,  tail.]  An  order  of  Stelleroidea 


claire 

in  which  the  vertebral  ossicles  articulate  with 
one  another  by  means  of  hour-glass  shaped 
surfaces  and  are  covered  by  granular  deposits 
in  the  thick  integument.  The  arms  may  be  simple 
or  separately  branched. 

cladophiuran  (kla-dof-i-u'ran),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  order  Cladophiurse  of  the  Ophiuroidea. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Cladophiurse. 
cladophiuroid  (kla-dof-i-u'roid),  a.  and  ».  I. 
a.  Cladophiuran;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Cladophiurse  of  the  Ophiuroidea. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Cladophiurse. 
cladorhabd  (klad'o-rabd),  n.  [Gr.  K/adog,  a 
twig,  4-  pafjdog,  a rod.]  In  the  nomenclature 
of  the  spicular  elements  of  sponges,  a much- 
divided  tetraxial  form  derived  from  the  cal- 
trop. 

Cladoselache  (klad-o-sel'a-ke),  n.  [Gr.  sAadog, 
a twig,  4-  rahixv,  pi.  of  ceAaxog,  a shark.]  A 
genus  of  primitive  selachians  or  sharks,  be- 
lieved to  have  had  an  unsegmented  vertebral 
axis,  long  smooth  shagreen-covered  body, 
blunt  snout,  two  dorsal  fins  without  spines, 
and  strongly  heterocercal  tail.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  Upper  Devonian  rocks  of  Ohio. 


Cladoselache. 

Restoration  of  Cladoselache  ne-wberryi.  Dean.  Cleveland  Shale 
(Upper  Devonian),  Ohio.  An  anterior  dorsal  fin  has  been  discovered 
since  this  illustration  was  made.  ( From  Zittel’s  “ Paleontology." ) 

cladoselachian  (klad*  o - sf -lak ' i - an),  n.  A 
selachian  of  the  genus  Cladoselache. 

chadoselachid  (klad-o-sel'a-kid),  n.  A sela- 
chian allied  to  Cladoselache  ; a cladoselachian. 

cladosiphonic  (klad"o-sI-foii'ik),  a.  In  bot., 
having  a tubular  stele  interrupted  at  the  in- 
sertion of  branches.  Jeffreys. 

cladostyie  (klad'o-stil),  n.  [Gr.  tcAa dog,  a twig, 
4-  oTiiAog,  a pillar.]  In  the  nomenclature  of 
the  spicular  elements  of  sponges,  a tetraxial 
spicule  of  many  sharp-pointed  branches,  de- 
rived from  the  caltrop. 

cladotyle  (klad'o-til),  v.  [Gr.  tOMog,  a twig, 
4-  Tv'Ay,  a lump.]  In  the  nomenclature  of  the 
spicular  elements  of  sponges,  a monaxial  form 
having  many  branches  each  ending  in  a 
rounded  knob. 

claggum  (klag'um),  n.  [Cf.  clagi.]  Toffy. 
[Scotch.] 

Claik  (klak),  n.  2.  The  shell  of  the  barnacle. 
[Scotch.] 

claim1,  n — Continual  Claim,  in  Eng.  law,  a formal 
claim  made  annually  to  lands  or  tenements  to  prevent  the 
acquirement  of  title  by  prescription.  This  effect  has  been 
abolished  by  statute.—  Court  of  claims.  See  court  and 
*court,  — Court  of  Private  Land  Claims.  See  private 
laud  ir  claims.—  Private  land  claims.  The  treaties  by 
which  the  United  States  obtained  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory which  now  includes  California,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  provided 
that  the  United  States  should  recognize  and  protect  the 
rights  of  property  of  every  kind  belonging  to  Mexicans  in 
the  ceded  territory.  These  rights  originated  from  grants 
and  cessions  made  by  Spain  to  various  settlers,  emigrants, 
etc.,  and  from  grants  made  by  Mexico  after  independence 
from  Spain.  By  reason  of  this  double  source  and  of  the 
many  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  in  Mexico, 
titles  to  land  in  this  territory  became  hopelessly  confused, 
and  the  United  States,  in  order  to  carry  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  terms  of  her  treaties,  established  in  1891,  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims.  All  persons  claiming  title 
to  any  part  of  the  land  before  mentioned  were  entitled  to 
present  their  claims  to  this  court.  The  claims  of  such 
claimants  are  known  as  private  land  claims.—  Stale 
Claim.  See  Stale  -kdemand . 

clairce  (klars),  n.  [F.,  < claircer,  clarify,  < clair  f 
clear : see  clear , a.]  A saturated  solution  of 
pure  sugar  in  water,  used  in  the  process  of  re- 
fining sugar. 

The  cooled  molds  are  then  placed  on  a centrifugal 
spindle  or  in  a centrifugal  basket,  and  the  syrup  spun  out. 
While  spinning  the  sugar  plates  are  washed  with  clairce 
— a saturated  solution  of  pure  sugar  in  water  — and  when 
this  too  is  spun  out  the  molds  are  removed  and  taken 
asunder.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Feb.  28,  1903,  p.  22,706. 

clair-de-lune (klar-de-Kin'), n.  [F., moonlight.] 
A shade  of  color  seen  in  the  glaze  of  certain 
Chinese  porcelains ; apale  gray-blue  or  ‘ moon- 
light ’ white. 

Claire  (klar),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  clair , clear.]  A 
reservoir  of  clear  sea-water,  protected  from 
tidal  currents,  where  oysters  are  fattened  for 
the  market  or  kept  under  observation  for 
scientific  purposes. 

The  experiments  are  made  in  an  enclosed  and  tideless 
claire  and  have  achieved  a definite  measure  of  success  in 
demonstrating  the  possibility  of  fattening  oysters  to 
marketable  condition  by  this  means. 

Science,  Jan.  18,  1901,  p.  107. 


clank,  v.  I.  trans.  3.  To  deposit,  put,  place, 
or  set  down  with  a clanking  sound. 

When  she  brought  up  the  tea-tray  she  clanked  it  on  the 
lobby-table.  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

II.  intrans.  2.  To  move  with 
sound. 

. ^a^,news>  I hope?”  cried  Ivo,  as  Ascelin  clanked 

into  the  hall.  Kingsley , Hereward,  xxi. 

1.  The  name  bv 


clairolfactance 

clairolfactance  (klar-ol-fak'tans),  n.  The  sup- 
posed faculty  of  being  clairolfactant. 

That  the  clairol/actant  or  hyperosmic  soul  perceives 
more  than  the  clairaudient  or  clairvoyant. 

O.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  16. 

clairolfactant  (klar-ol-fak'tant),  a.  [F.  clair , 
clear,  + E.  olfact{ory),  + -anti.  Cf.  clairvoy- 
ant.'] Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  an  unoinenau. 
abnormally  delicate  olfactory  sensitivity  and  clan-name  (klan'nam) 

sensible  discrimination.  i 

clairschach  (klar'shach),  n.  [Also  clairseach, 
clarshech,  clerschew,  clersha,  clarislwe,  clearsach, 
clair  sack,  etc.,  < Gael.  Ir.  clairseach .]  A form 
of  Celtic  harp  once  used  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. N.  E.  D. 

clairschacher  (klar'shach-er),  n.  One  who 
plays  upon  the  clairschach ; a harper.  N.  E.  IK 
clairvoyancy  (klar- voi'  an-si),  n.  Same  as 
clairvoyance. 

clairvoyantly  (klar-voi'ant-li),  adv.  As  a 
clairvoyant ; in  the  manner  of  a clairvoyant. 
clam3,  n. — Bloody  clam,  an  ark-shell,  Area  pexata .. 
which  has  red  blood.  [North  America.]— Painted  clam 
an  edible  bivalve,  Macrocallista  gigantea,  found  abund’ 


class 

parallel  shafts  until  the  desired  pair  comes 
When  the  driving-gear  is  turning  and  the 

eil  18  lliovincr  at.  a t\  iff  nimnt  mta  ♦ 


into  mesh.  uio  uiiv^-yRir  is  turning  ana  tfte 

one  to  be  driven  is  moving  at  a different  rate,  the  engage- 
ment of  the  sets  of  teeth  takes  place  with  a jar  or  clash, 
a clanking  hometm>es  called  sliding-gear  transmission. 

S clashy  (klash'i),  a.  [ dash  + -yi.]  1 Wet 
and  disagreeable  with  drenching  dashes  of 
rain:  applied  to  the  weather:  as,  a clashy 

...  ov  “ay.— 2.  Given  to  gossiping  and  tale-telUng. 

which  a clan  is  known.— 2.  One  of  a set  of  lUialectal  m both  senses.] 


CM  Ciau  AO  ftmivvil. Wilt'  a Set  01  , 

names  belonging  to  a clan  by  which  the  bearer  Clasmatocyte  ( klas-mat ' o - sit ),  n.  [Gr. 

til  rj  nonin  -Jet  -w/-.  n ^ 4 ^ „ 1 . r>  1 1 RAnm/nf  T_\  o fvomvinnt  ~ i I / 


of  the  name  is  recognized  as  a member  of  the 
elan. 

In  the  clan  system  descent  was  probably  at  first  reck- 
oned  only  through  the  female  line ; consequently  uterine 
ties  alone  constituted  kinship,  the  father  not  being  re 
garded  as  related  even  to  his  own  children,  and  not  consid- 
ered as  a member  of  the  family,  as  still  amongst  the  Chi 
(Tshi)  people  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  elsewhere.  In  this 
system  all  the  children  bear  the  clan-name  transmitted 
through  the  mother,  and  the  clan-name  thus  'becomes  the 
test  of  blood-relationship.  Keane , Ethnol.,  p.  6. 


K/.ao/m(T-),  a fragment,  a morsel','  + kvtoc,  „ 
hollow  (a  cell).]  A large  branching  cell  re- 
sembling  a mast-cell,  but  containing  no 
basophilic  granules.  Med.  Record,  June  27, 
1903,  p.  1046. 

— atosis  (klas-ma-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 

itUaya^T-),  a fragment,  a morsel,  + -osis.l 

T ip  nmoooo  — •.  a . n - J 


— laumi  mm  UClllg  re-  1900,  U.  IVfU. 

related  even  to  his  own  children,  and  not  consid-  n 1 x-/  • n 

member  of  the  family,  as  still  amongst  the  Chi  ClaSmatOSlS  (Klas-ma-to  Sis),  n.  [NL., 


clanship,  n. 


'•wuwukjy,  ' • ■ 111  it  KK\  Hill  . o . 

The  feeling  or  spirit  of  attachment  and  lovaltv 
antly  In  the  southern  United  States';  so  calleTbecause'of  !°  on®’s  <-'an  or  fraternity.  yawn 

the  colored  markings  Oil  Its  porcelain-like  shell.  Clan-standard  (klan'stan-dard),  n.  The  em-  clast) 

•lams  fkla.m)  n i r „ i 'i'.,  .... , i — blem  of  a elan,  by  the  use  of  which  the  ------ 


The  process  of  breakiu 
ments : applied  to  cell 
, - in  Science,  March  29,  1901,  p.  492. 

*???!*•'•.  ,3’  T?  “ holdfasts  of  metal  to 


up  into  small  fiag- 
langes.  C.  S.  Minot, 


members  of  the  clan  may  be  recognized. 

The  devices  are  at  once  blood-signs,  definite  as  the  face- 
marks  of  gregarious  animals,  and  clan-standards,  signifi- 
cant as  tartan  or  pibroch.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1900,  p.  62. 

ilanswoman  (klanz'wum-an),  n.  In  ethnol., 
an  adult  female  member  of  a clan.  Giddings, 
Priu.  of  Sociol.,  p.  173. 

Jlaosaurus  (kla-o-s&'rus),  n.  [NL  , said  to 
have  been  formed  (if  so,  irregularly)  from  Gr. 
Khaa)  (inf.  K?.dv),  break,  + uavpog,  a lizard.]  A 


Clam3  (klam),  v.  i.  [clam$,  n.]  To  gather 
clams  ; as,  to  go  clamming.  [Colloq.] 
clam-hook  (klam'huk),».  A short-handled  fork 
which  has  strong  round  hooks  or  tines  and  is 
used  to  rake  clams  out  of  the  mud  along  the 
shore.  A similar  tool  with  flat  tines  is  a clam-  clanswoman  (klanz'wum-an), 
digger.  an  adult  female  member  of 

clamjamfry  (klam-janj'fri),  n.  1.  Sameaschin-  Prim  0f  Sociol.,  p.  173. 
jamfrie. — 2.  Rubbish;  trumpery.  Also  clam-  Claosaurus  (kla-o-sa'rus), 
jamphrie.  ' ’ 

Clammy -weed  (klam'i-wed"),  n.  Any  plant 
of  the  genus  Polanisia,  especially  P.  graveolens. 

See  Polanisia. 

clamp1,  n — Pedicle  clamp.  See  ^clamp-forceps.  Buck, 

Med.  Handbook,  I.  253.— Test-tube  clamp,  a wooden 
handle,  with  a clamp  of  wood  or  brass  by  which  a test-tube 
may  be  grasped  : used  in  chemical  laboratories  to  support 
such  a tube  over  a flame  while  protecting  the  hand  from 
heat.  The  clamp  is  sometimes  made  to  slide  up  and  down 
on  a vertical  rod  upon  a foot,  with  a screw  arrangement 
by  which  to  fix  it  at  any  desired  height. 

clamp3,  n.  2.  A clamp-shell,  Tridacna;  a 
chain  a. 

clamp-forceps  (klamp'f6r"seps),  n.  A clamp 
shaped  like  a forceps,  with  an  automatic  lock, 
used  in  surgical  operations  to  compress  arte- 
ries, the  pedicle  of  a tumor,  or  other  structures. 

Buck.  Med.  Handbook,  II.  38. 
clamp-kiln,  n.  2.  A brick-kiln  built  with 
temporary  walls  which  are  rebuilt  after  each 
burning,  the  outside  of  the  walls  being  plas- 
tered or  daubed  with  clay  mortar. 

Clamp-shell  (klamp ' shel),  n.  Same  as 
*clamp3,  2. 

clamp-tongs  (klamp'tongs),  n.  Roofing-tongs 
that  can  be  used  to  clamp  and  hold  the  edges 
of  tin  plates. 

clam-shell,  n.  II.  a.  Resembling  in  form  o 
appearance  the  shell  of  a clam : as,  a clam- 
shell dredging-bucket;  a clam-shell  dredging- 
machine. 

clan,  n.  3.  A social  unit  in  a tribe  in  which  de- 
scent is  reckoned  in  the  maternal  line ; a group 
of  people  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor,  descent  being  reckoned  in 
the  female  line.  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to 
gens,  the  social  unit  in  a tribe  in  which  descent 
is  reckoned  in  the  paternal  line. 

A elan  is  an  organized  group  of  persons  who  reckon 
kinship  through  females  from  an  ancestral  mother  real 
or  eponymous  ; it  has  well-defined  rights  and  duties. 

An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1897-98,  p.  xlix. 

Totem-clan.  See  -htotem-clan . 
clan-ancient  (klan'an/,shent),  n.  The  ances- 
tor of  a clan. 


Claosaurus  annectens,  Marsh. 

(From  "Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences.”) 


genus  of  dmosaunan  reptiles  of  great  size. 
They  had  an  elongate  and  snouted  skull  with  toothless 
premaxillie ; teeth  arranged  in  successional  series  in  an 
alveolar  groove:  30  presacral  vertebra,  9 fused  sacrals, 
and  about  60  caudals;  fore  legs  very  short;  hind  legs 
very  large,  with  massive  digits  ; both  fore  and  hind  legs 
three-toed,  and  the  fore  feet  with  a rudimentary  fourth 
toe.  Claosaurus  annectens,  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  attained  a length  of  more  than 
Resembling  in  form  or  _ii0  f v1,  j 
>f  a clam : as.  a clam-  “l^Pboard-gage 
( klap  bord  - 
gaj),  n.  A car- 
penters’ gage 
used  to  mea- 
sure the  dis- 
tance between 
one  line  of 
clapboa  rds 
and  the  next 
above  it.  It  is 
adjustable  to 
various  widths 
of  clapboard 
to  be  exposed 
to  theweather. 
clap-netter 

(klap'net-er), 
n.  One  who 
catches  birds 
with  a clap- 
net. Athense- 
um,  Oct.  31, 

1891,  p.  587. 
clapper1,  n.  8. 

In  bot.,  the  auricle  in  hepatics. 

(c). 

claret-cheek  (klar'et-chek),  n.  Same  as  capil- 
t~  uurue  wuicn  lary  *nsevus. 

has  gradually  assumed  the  status  of  a clan  by  clarinet,  n,  2.  In  oraan-buildina  a reed-ston 
coming  into  clan  relations  with  other  hordes,  imitating  the  tone  of  the  clarinet.’  P 

w nr  ^rono 'iSht^nassTed  that  eac!1.  h?rde  in  a cIus‘  Clark  process.  See  *process. 

ter  or  gioup  of  hordes  becomes  practically  a clan  by  placili-crpar  /'VIqgVi'o^t.Y « a e x. 

retaining  a majority  of  all  members  of  that  clan  and  by  fear  (k;aSh  Zer)’.n-  £ form  of  ehaDge- 

includmg  with  them  only  a few  individuals  of  other  clans,  Sear  *or  motor-cars,  in  which  the  differing 
SSL™*  *.  cl.an- hordes  presently  draw  together  into  a speeds  of  the  driven  shaft  are  secured  bv  slid- 
tribal  organization.  Oiddings,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  p.  268.  ing  or  shifting  tooth-wheels  lengthwise  on 


The  objective  cultus  of  Katcinas  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentations of  these  animas  (breath  bodies)  of  clan-ancients 
by  masked  men,  by  images,  by  pictures,  and  ceremonial 
dramas. 

J.  W.  Fewkes,  in  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-lore,  March,  1902,  p.  14. 

clanfellow  (klan'fel-o),  n.  In  antlirop a 
member  of  a clan  in  his  relation  to  another 
member  of  the  same  clan. 

Clang  affinity  or  relationship,  the  identity  of  the  pitch 
of  the  fundamental  of  one  tone  with  that  of  an  overtone 
of  another  tone  of  different  clang,  or  the  identity  in  pitch 
of  two  or  more  overtones. 

clan-horde  (klan'hord),  n.  A horde  which 


Clapboard-gag-e. 

a,  abutment  for  clapboard  already  in  place; 
b,  sliding  abutment  for  clapboard  to  be 
placed  next  above ; c,  slot  with  set-screw  to 
hold  b in  place;  d,  index  showing  width  of 
clapboard  exposed  to  the  weather. 


See  auricle , 3 


the  outer  edges  of  (a  book-cover)  to  prevent  its 
yawming  or  warping. 

...  .!•(«)  The  riveted  shackle  of  a hemp  or 

wire  rope. 

4.  In  the  British  array,  a narrow  flat  bar  of 
metal  forming  part  of  a military  decoration, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  some  action  at  which 
the  bearer  was  present. 

For  his  [Earl  Roberts’s]  services  in  the  Mutiny  war  he 
was  seven  times  mentioned  in  despatches,  received  the 
medal  with  three  clasps,  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  on  his 
promotion  to  captain  in  October,  I860,  a brevet  majority. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  263. 
Vachette  clasp,  a small  piece  of  wire  with  curved 
pointed  ends  for  clamping  the  edges  of  the  wall  of  a 
horse  s hoof  together  in  cases  of  cracked  hoof. 

clasper,  n.  (C)  The  operator  who  makes  clasps  or  at- 
taches them  to  books  or  other  articles.  — Frontal  clasper 
a name  applied  to  a peculiar  appendage  found  on  the 
head  of  the  male  chimsera.  Also  frontal  spine.  Parker  and 
Haswell,  Zoology,  I.  175. 

clasp-nut  (klasp'nut),  n.  A split  nut  which 
can  be  opened  or  closed  to  permit  of  its  en- 
gaging or  disengaging  a screw  at  any  point  of 
its  travel.  Such  a nut  is  commonly  used  to  operate 
the  carriage  of  an  engine-lathe  when  cutting  a thread, 
bometimes  called  clam-nut  and  clip-nut. 

class,  n . 7.  In  petrog.,  in  the  quantitative 
classification  of  igneous  rocks  (see  *rock),  the 
highest  division.  All  igneous-rock  magmas  are 
divided  into  5 classes,  according  to  the  proportions  of 
salic  and  femic  constituents.  The  salic  minerals  are 
quartz,  feldspars,  leucite,  nephelite,  sodalites,  corundum, 
and  zircon  ; the  femic  minerals  are  all  other  minerals  ex- 
cept the  aluminous  ferromagnesian  ones.  These  minerals 
are  calculated  from  the  chemical  composition  of  each 
rock.  The  5 classes  are  called  persalane,  dosalane,  salfe - 
mane,  dofemane,  and  perfemane. 

8.  («)  In  shipbuilding,  the  indication  of  the 
character,  style  of  construction,  and  quality 
of  workmanship  and  outfit  of  a merchant 
vessel,  as  determined  by  the  rules  and  inspec- 
tion of  a registration  society.  The  class  to 
which  a vessel  is  assigned  is  indicated  in  the 
register  of  each  society  by  a conventional 
character  such  as  100A,  90A,  etc.  See  A,  2 
(/*)•  ( b ) the  indication  of  the  size  and  power 

of  any  given  type  of  war-ship:  as,  a first-cta-ss 
battle-ship,  a first-,  second-,  or  third-class 
cruiser,  etc. — 9.  In  crystallog.,  one  of  the 
thirty-two  groups  in  which  crystals  are  divided 
in  accordance  with  the  special  type  of  sym- 
metry which  characterizes  them.  See  ♦sym- 
metry.— Age  clasB,  In  forestry,  all  the  trees  in  a 
stand  of  which  the  ages  are  within  given  limits.— Crown 
class,  in  forestry,  all  the  trees  in  a stand  which  occupy 
a similar  position  in  the  crown  cover.  Dominant,  inter- 
mediate, overtopped,  and  suppressed  trees  each  constitute 
a crown  class.  — Diameter  class,  ill  forestry,  all  the 
trees  in  a stand  whose  diameters  are  within  prescribed 
limits.— Form  class,  ill  forestry,  all  the  trees  in  a stand 
so  similar  in  form  that  the  same  form  factor  is  applicable 
in  determining  their  actual  volume.— Height  class,  in 
forestry,  all  the  trees  in  a stand  whose  heights  are  within 
prescribed  limits.— Locality  class,  in  forestry,  all  local- 
ities with  similar  forest-producing  power. — Personality 
Classes,  classes  in  the  social  population  distinguished  by 
differences  of  mental  and  moral  endowment ; in  particu- 
lar, the  men  of  genius  and  talent,  the  normally  endowed, 
and  the  mentally  and  morally  defective.  Giddings,  Prin. 
of  Sociol.,  p.  125.— Social  Classes,  classes  in  the  social 
population  distinguished  by  differences  of  social  instinct 
or  feeling : they  include  the  altruistic  or  philanthropic, 
the  merely  non-social  or  indifferent,  the  dependent  or 
pauperized,  and  the  anti-social  or  criminal  classes.  Gid- 
dings, Prin.  of  Sociol.,  p.  126.— Stand  class,  in  forestry , 
all  stands  of  similar  density,  height,  and  volume  for  a 
given  age  or  diameter  and  a given  locality  class.  The  in- 
dex stiind  may  constitute  the  first  stand  class—  Tree 
Class,  in  forestry,  all  trees  of  approximately  the  same 
size.  The  following  tree  classes  are  distinguished  : seed- 
ling, shoot,  small  sapling,  large  sapling,  small  pole,  large 
pole,  standard,  veteran.— Vitality  classes,  classes  in 
the  social  population  distinguished  by  different  degrees 
of  vitality,  as  shown  in  birth-rates,  death-rates,  and 
longevity.  Giddings , Prin.  of  Sociol.,  p.  126. 


class 

class,  t>.  I.  trans.  3.  In  shipbuilding,  to  assign 
to  a class  of  a registration  society,  such  as 
Lloyd’s:  said  of  a merchant  vessel.  A vessel 
not  classed  is  one  which  has  not  been  inspected 
and  assigned  a class  by  any  registration  so- 
ciety, or  the  classification  of  which  has  been 
refused  for  some  reason,  not  necessarily  in- 
volving deterioration  or  inferior  quality. 

II.  intrans.  2.  To  be  assigned  to  a class.  See 
*1.,  3. 

class.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  classic  or  classi- 
cal ; (6)  of  classification. 

class-consciousness  (klas-kon'  shus-nes),  n. 
The  feeling  and  perception  of  unity  which  per- 
vade any  social  class  and  include  a sense  of 
common  nature,  identity  of  interests,  and  sim- 
ilarity of  manners. 

classer  (klas'dr),  n.  [class  + -er1.)  One  who 
classifies  or  sorts  according  to  certain  quali- 
ties or  characteristics:  as,  a classer  of  wool  or 
cotton. 

classiary  (klks'i-a-ri),  a.  [L.  classiarius,  < clas- 
sic, a fleet : see  class.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
fleet  or  navy,  its  personnel,  or  its  exploits. 

A gallery  was  opened  ...  for  the  display  of  inscrip- 
tions mentioning  officers  and  men  of  the  Roman  “ Channel 
Squadron."  dasriary  tiles  . . . bearing  the  stamp  Cl.  B.R. 
and  a votive  offering.  Athenaeum,  Aug.  29, 1891,  p.  290. 

Classic  landscape.  See  landscape. 
classical1,  a.  6.  In  music,  belonging  or  per- 
taining to  a style  of  composition  in  which  reg- 
ularity of  form  is  conspicuous,  particularly  to 
the  style  developed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century : opposed  to  romantic.  Thus 
Haydn’s  music  is  classical,  while  Schumann’s 
is  mostly  romantic.  The  term  is  also  loosely 
used  of  all  music  that  is  elaborate,  difficult,  or 

abstruse : opposed  to  popular Classical  school, 

in  music,  the  group  of  composers  who,  from  Haydn  on- 
ward, emphasized  orderliness  of  form  rather  than  richness 
of  emotional  content:  opposed  to  the  romantic  school 
(which  see,  under  romantic). 

classicalize  (klas'i-kal-Iz),  v.  t.  and  i. ; pret. 
and  pp.  classicalized ; ppr.  classicalizing.  [clas- 
sical + - ize .]  To  conform,  or  cause  to  conform, 
to  classical  usages : as,  to  classicalize  the  modern 
spelling  of  Greek  and  Roman  names, 
classicism,  ■».  3.  Classical  scholarship  or  learn- 
ing. 

So  far  as  all  the  classicism  then  attainable  was  concerned, 
Shakespeare  got  it  as  cheap  as  Goethe  did,  who  always 
bought  it  ready  made. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  188. 

classicistic  (klas-i-sis'tik),  a.  Conformed  to 
or  characterized  by  classicism  : as,  the  classicis- 
tic drama  ; the  classicistic  period  of  architecture, 
classifiant  (kl&s-i-fi'ant),  a.  Same  as  classific, 
3 — Classifiant  concept.  Same  as  classific  irconcept. 
classifically  (kla-sif'i-kal-i),  adv.  As  a classi- 
fier : as,  a word  used  classifically. 
classification,  n.  2.  In  shipbuilding,  the  as- 
signment to  and  arrangement  of  merchant  ves- 
sels in  classes  by  registration  societies.  See 
* class,  n.,  8.— Sympodial  classification,  classifica- 
tion based  on  the  successive  blanchings  of  phenomena ; 
classification  growing  out  of  differentiation  in  various  di- 
rections, in  contrast  to  hierarchical  classifications,  which 
recognize  only  one  straight  line  of  succession  or  progress, 
classifier,  n.  4.  In  ore  concentration  and  mill- 
ing, an  apparatus  for  subdividing  ore-pulp,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  density  of  the  mineral 
articles,  in  moving  currents, 
class-marriage  (klas'mar'aj),  n.  In  ethnol.,  a 
system  of  marriage  in  which  a person  of  one 
class  is  restricted  in  the  choice  of  his  or  her 
mate  to  a definite  class  of  individuals.  Keane, 
Man  Past  and  Present,  p.  153. 
class-number  (klas'imm"ber),  n.  In  library- 
cataloguing, the  number,  or  number  and  letter, 
which  shows  the  class  (as  literature,  history, 
philosophy,  or  science)  to  which  a book  belongs 
or  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  other  figures  which  indicate  the  particular  divi- 
sion,  subdivision,  or  section  of  the  subject  treated,  and  the 
number  of  the  book. 

Clasterosporium  (klas,/  tfcr  - o - spo'ri  - um),  n. 
[NL.  (Scnweinitz,  1831),  <Gr.  K/ac-or,  broken, 
+ anopa,  seed  (see  spore).  The  allusion  is  to 
the  manner  in  which  conidiophores  break  up.] 
A genus  of  hyphomycetous  fungi  character- 
ized by  dark-colored  hyphse  and  conidiophores 
which  bear  brownish,  three-  (or  more)  celled 
cylindrical  or  spindle-shaped  conidia.  C. 
Amygdalearum  is  parasitic  on  the  leaves  of  the 

f ieach,  plum,  cherry,  etc.,  in  Europe, 
astic,  a.  II.  n.  pi.  In  petrog.,  sedimentary 
rocks  composed  of  fragments  of  older  rocks. 

This  main  structural  feature,  supported  by  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  intrusive  character  of  the  contact  between 
the  crystallines  and  the  elastics,  by  the  marmorization  and 


deformation  of  the  adjacent  country  rock,  and  by  the  oc- 
currence of  an  unusually  complete  series  of  typical  con- 
tact-metamorphic  minerals,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  part  this 
intrusive  mass  has  played  in  the  history  of  the  region. 

Econ.  Geol.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sure.,  1902,  p.  36. 

clastogene  (klas'to-jen),  a.  [Gr.  k'/mctoc, 
broken,  + yivog,  kind  (see  genus).)  In  petrog., 
a term  used  by  Renevier  (1881)  for  coarsely 
clastic  rocks,  such  as  conglomerates  and  brec- 
cias. 

Clathraceae  (klath-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clathrus  + - acese .]  A family  of  fungi  of  the 
order  Phallales,  named  from  the  genus  Clath- 
rus: characterized  by  having  the  receptacle 
latticed  or  irregularly  branched  and  inclosing 
the  gleba. 

Clathraria  (klath-ra'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Stokes 
and  Webb,  1824),  < L.  claihri,  lattice : see  clath- 
rate.) A genus  name  formerly  given  to  fossil 
trunks  with  clathrate  markings. 

clathrarian  (klath-ra'ri-au),  a.  [Clathraria  + 
-an.)  Of  the  nature  of  Clathraria  (that  is,  of 
clathrate  fossil  trunks). 

Clathrina  (klath-ri'na),  n.  [NL., 

< L.  clathri,  lattice,  + -ina1.)  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family 
Clathrinidse.  Gray,  1867. 

Clathrinidae  (klath-rin'i-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  < Clathrina  + -idee.]  A fam- 
ily of  homocoelous  sponges,  of  the 
class  Calcarea.  They  have  the  form 
reticulate,  triradiate  systems  always  pres- 
ent and  equiangular,  the  monaxons  pres- 
ent or  absent,  and  the  collar-cells  with  the 
nucleus  at  the  base.  The  family  contains 
the  genera  Clathrina , Ascandra,  and 
Dendya. 

Clathrodictyon  (klath-ro-dik'ti- 
on),  ».  [NL.,  < L.  clatiiri,  Gr. 

tchi/Opa,  lattice,  + Gr.  6'lk.tvov,  net.] 

A genus  of  massive  hydrocoral-  oiynthus  of 
lines  which  grew  in  extensive  mVraSis.  fS'. 
reefs  in  the  seas  of  Silurian  and  s'e^e"ith  " '?w- 
Devonian  times.  In  structure  they  Haeckel.)  ter 
were  composed  of  successive  fine  lamina:  with 
radial  pillars  between. 

clatter,  n.  3.  A heap  of  loose  boulders  or 
broken  rocks.  Compare  clutter 2. 

Under  shelter  of  the  biggest  rocks  in  the  whole  clatter 
. . . the  word  is  good  Moorland  English  for  a mass  of 
loose,  weathered  boulders  on  the  skyline  summit  of  a sad- 
dle-back ridge.  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  July  28,  1882. 

4.  Noisy  gabble  or  talk;  confused  din  of  many 
jabbering  tongues. 

By  degrees,  as  the  hour  grew  later,  and  the  barrel  [of 
beer]  less  heavy,  the  conversation  changed  into  one  uni- 
versal clatter.  Bulwer,  Disowned,  ii. 

clatter-bones  (klat'er-bons),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
bone1,  n.,'  6 (c),  and  clapper1,  1 (/). 

claudication,  n. — Intermittent  claudication,  a 

limp  which  occurs  suddenly  while  one  is  walking  and  dis- 
appears with  rest : it  iB  caused  by  defective  circulation  in 
tlie  extremities,  due  usually  to  arteriosclerosis,  and  may 
terminate  in  gangrene  of  the  limb.  Also  called  intermit- 
tent limping.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  V.  104. 

claus  (klous),  «.  [Named  from  R.  J.  E.  Clau- 
sius (1822-88),  a German  physicist.  Clausius 
is  a Latinized  form  of  G.  Claus,  Klaus,  ult.  < 
L.  Nicolaus  (see  Santa  Claus).)  In  physics,  a 
name  proposed  for  the  unit  of  entropy  when 
the  joule  is  the  unit  of  energy. 

clause,  n — Memorandum  clause,  in  marine  insur- 
ance, a clause  added  to  an  insurance  policy  which  exempts 
the  underwriters  from  risk  as  to  goods  of  a peculiarly  per- 
ishable nature  and  from  minor  damages. — Overreach- 
ing clause,  in  a resettlement,  a clause  which  saves  the 
powers  of  sale  and  leasing  annexed  to  the  estate  for  life 
created  by  the  original  settlement,  when  it  is  desired  to 
give  the  tenant  for  life  the  same  estate  and  powers  under 
the  resettlement.  Bouvier,  Law  Diet.— Penal  clause,  in 
law : (a)  That  part  of  a statute  which  provides  for  pun- 
ishment for  its  violation.  ( b ) That  part  of  a bond  which 
defines  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

Clausius  cycle.  See  *cycle1. 

claustration  (klas-tra'shon),  n.  [NL.  claustra- 
tio,  < L.  claustrum,  cloister.]  Confinement  in 
a cloister. 

Clavariaceae  (kla-va-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clavaria  + -acete.)  Same  as  Clavariei,  and 
now  the  regular  form. 

clavelization  (klav-e-li-za'shon),  n.  [F.  *clav- 
elisation,  < clavelee  or  claveau,  sheep-pox,  < 
ML.  *clavellus,  dim.  of  L.  clams,  a nail,  also  a 
tumor  or  diseased  part  on  sheep  or  other  ani- 
mals: see  clavus,  clove^.)  Inoculation  with  the 
virus  of  sheep-pox. 

clavicithern  (klav-i-sith'£rn),  n.  Same  as 
clavicitherium. 

And  wanteth  there  grace  of  lute  or  clavicithern,  ye 
shall  say  to  confirm  him  who  singeth. 

Browning,  Heretics’  Tragedy,  st.  ii.  (prose  direction). 

clavicle,  n.  3.  The  columella  of  a univalve 
shell. — 4.  In  ichth.,  usually  the  largest  bone 


clay 

of  the  shoulder-girdle — The  supraclavicle,  when 
present,  is  attached  to  its  upper  end,  and  the  coracoid 
elements  are  attached  to  its  posterior  surface.  It  borders 
the  gill-opening  behind. 

Clavlcula  anterior,  in  ichth.,  the  clavicle : a bone  of  the 
shoulder-girdle,  bordering  the  gill-opening  behind : 
doubtless  not  a homologue  of  the  bone  so  called  in  mam- 
mals.—Clavlcula  posterior,  in  ichth.,  the  lower  of  the 
two  bones  which  support  the  actinosts ; the  hypercoracoid. 

claviculohumeral  (kla-vik"u-16-hu'me-ral),  a. 
in  anat.,  relating  to  both  the  clavicle  and  the 
humerus. 

clavier,  n.  4.  A dumb  keyboard  made  for 
finger-gymnastics,  as  the  Virgil  clavier. 
clavierist  (kla-ver'ist),  m.  A player  on  a cla- 
vier. N.  E.  D. 

claviole  (klav'iol),  n.  [Also  claviol ; < cla(vis) 
+ viol.)  A musical  instrument  invented  by 
Dr.  Hawkins  of  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  in 
1802.  It  had  strings  and  a keyboard  like  an  upright 
pianoforte,  but  by  a roller  mechanism  it  produced  sus- 
tained tones  by  friction  instead  of  by  the  blows  of  ham- 
mers. 

clavipectoral  (klav-i-pek'to-ral),  a.  [L.  clavis, 
representing  NL.  clavicula,' clavicle,  + pectus, 
breast,  thorax.]  Relating  to  both  the  clavicle 
and  the  thorax. 

clavism  (kla'vizm),  n.  [NL.  *clavismus  (It. 
clavismo),  < L.  clavus,  a nail.]  A nail-like 
appearance,  as  of  an  excrescence.  Same  as 
ergotism1,  2. 

Clavulina  (klav-u-li'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < clav- 
ula,  2 ( b ),  + -ina2.]  A group  of  hadromerine 
monaxonidan  sponges  having  monactinal 
megascleres. 

Clavulinae,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Clavulina. 
clavus,  n.  3.  In  pathol .:  (6)  A corn,  (c)  A 
nail-shaped  excrescence. — 4.  In  entom.:  (b) 
The  club  of  the  antenna,  (c)  The  knob  at  the 
end  of  the  stigmal  or  radial  rein  of  a chalcidid 
or  proctotrypid  hymenopterous  parasite.— 
Clavus  hystericus,  an  acute  localized  boring  pain  in 
the  head  sometimes  complained  of  by  the  hysterical. 
Claw,  n.—  Extensor  of  the  claw,  in  entom.,  a muscle 
peculiar  to  the  terminal  sclerite  of  the  foot.  It  occupies  a 
superior  position  and  in  operation  extends  the  claw. — 
Flexor  Of  the  Claw,  in  entom.,  a muscle  peculiar  to  the 
terminal  sclerite  of  the  foot.  It  occupies  the  upper  and 
under  surface  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclerite  and 
flexes  the  claw  in  contraction, 
claw,  To  claw  to  windward  (naat.),  to  work  a 
vessel  to  windward. 

claw-clutch  (kla'kluch),  n,  A device  for  coup- 
ling shafts  which  require  instant  connection 
or  separation.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  outline  to  a 
flange-coupling,  but,  instead  of  the  abutting  faces  being 
plain,  projections  or  claws  are  cast  on  each  face  and  en- 
gage in  corresponding  recesses  in  the  face  opposite.  The 
claws  usually  number  2 or  4.  The  clutch  is  thrust  in  and 
out  of  gear  through  a pin  or  fork  which  works  in  a 
groove  turned  in  the  circumference  of  a boss  cast  on  one 
coupling. 

claw-coupling  (kla  ' kup  n ling),  n.  Same  as 
* claw -clutch, 

claw-footed  (kla'fut-ed),  a.  Same  as  claw-foot. 
claw-lever  (kla'lev^er),  n.  A lever  which 
forks  or  divides  like  the  claw  of  a hammer,  so 
as  to  get  on  both  sides  of  the  article  to  be 
lifted.  Nasmith , Cotton  Spinning,  p.  266. 
claw-mit  (kla'nut),  n.  The  split  nut  which 
engages  the  lead-screw  on  a screw-cutting 
lathe. 

claw-tool  (kla'tol),  n.  A saddler’s  tool,  fitted 
to  a handle,  used  for  drawing  tacks, 
clay,  ?i. — Abysmal  or  abyssal  clay.  See  *abyssal. 
— Area  Clay,  one  of  the  series  of  clay  deposits  laid  down 
during  the  Pleistocene  or  ice  age  in  Scandinavia  and  Fin- 
land : so  named  from  the  presence  of  pelecypod  mollusks 
of  the  genus  Area.  At  the  bottom  of  these  deposits  is  the 
Yoldiaclay,  above  which  comes  the  Area  clay,  followed  by 
the  Mytilus  and  the  Oardium  clays.  In  the  Area  clay 
Brogger  finds  that  the  shells  of  the  lowest  part  are  chiefly 
arctic,  while  in  the  upper  part  there  is  an  advent  of 
southern  forms,  indicating  increasing  warmth  of  the  seas. 
— Astringent  clay,  a clay  which  usually  contains  alum. 

Where  these  porous  sands  and  gravels  lie  upon  the 
impervious  chocolate-colored  and  astringent  clays,  the 
conditions  are  highly  favorable  for  yielding  large  volumes 
of  water. 

R.  D.  Salisbury,  Geol.  Survey  of  New  Jersey,  1900,  p.  xvii. 

Atherfleld  clay  [Ather field  Point,  a cape  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight],  a deposit  of  clays  in  the  strati- 
graphic rock  section  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  It  rests  on  the  Wealden  formation. — Ball  clay, 
white-burning  plastic  sedimentary  clay,  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  fine  grades  of  pottery  which  have  a 
white  body.  Geol.  Survey  of  New  Jersey,  1904,  p.  214. 
—Barton  Clay.  See  Bartonian  ★ group. — Blue  Clay, 
deep-sea  mud.— Bradford  clay,  in  the  Jurassic  system 
of  England,  a local  subdivision  of  the  Bathonian  or  upper 
part  of  the  Lower  Oolite.  It  lies  above  the  ragstones  and 
below  the  cornbrash,  at  the  base  of  a series  of  clays  and 
limestones,  the  latter  called  forest-marble.  — Cardium 
clay.  See  'kcardium. — Clay-faced  paper.  S ee*paper. 
-Clay-surface  process,  in  photog.,  a process  for  quickly 
preparing  line-printing  blocks.  Sheet-metal  is  coated 
with  a composition  of  pipe-  or  china-clay,  after  which  a 
drawing  is  made  through  the  clay  to  the  surface  of  the 
metal  with  hooked  tools.  A stereotype  of  the  plate  is 
then  made  which  furnishes  the  block  for  the  press. 


clay 

— Damp-clay  process.  Same  as  Prosser's  kprocess. 
— Egyptianized  clay.  See  kEgyptianize . — Erie  clay, 

in  geol.,  a series  of  unstratified  clays  of  pleistocene  age 
in  the  Lake  Erie  region.  They  lie  on  the  glacial  till 
and  contain  small  scattered  scratched  boulders.  The 
deposit  is  regarded  as  made  by  subglacial  streams  after 
their  escape  from  the  ice  and  by  discharged  water  dur- 
ing the  general  melting  of  the  ice-sheet.—  Fatrlight 
Clays,  in  geol.,  the  lowest  division  of  the  Wealden 
Cretaceous  series  in  Sussex  and  Kent,  England.— Fatty 
Clay,  a soft  and  unctuous  clay  rich  in  kaolin  and  poor  in 
sand.— Glen  Rose  clay,  in  geol.,  a division  of  the  lower 
Cretaceous  rocks  in  Texas.—  Grinstead  clay,  in  geol., 
a division  of  the  Wealden  Cretaceous  rocks  in  Sussex  and 
Kent,  England.  — Hessle  clay,  a local  name  for  the  upper 
boulder-clay  at  Hessle,  England.  Geikie,  The  Great  Ice 
-Age,  p.  358. — Joint  clay,  in  geol. , a name  sometimes 
applied  to  those  clays  which  on  exposure  develop  marked 
systems  of  joints.—  Kimmeridge  clay,  in  geol.,  a sub- 
division of  the  Jurassic  system  in  England.  It  attains  a 
thickness  of  600  feet,  is  underlain  by  the  Coral  Rag,  over- 
lain  by  the  Portland  Sands,  and  constitutes  the  lower  part 
of  the  Upper  or  Portland  Oolites.—  Raritan  clay,  in 
geol.,  the  clays  of  the  Raritan  formation  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  region  of  North  America.  They  are  of  light  color 
and  arenaceous.  See  Raritan  k formation . — Red  clay, 
an  extremely  fine  reddish-brown  mud  which  covers  the 
ocean-bottom  at  depths  below  2,000  fathoms.  It  results 
from  the  decomposition  of  pumice  and  fine  volcanic  dust, 
and  sometimes  contains  Foraminifera  and  Radiolaria. — 
Sangeen  Clay,  ill  geol.,  a subdivision  of  the  Pleistocene 
series  in  Canada.  It  is  regarded  by  Canadian  geologists 
as  probably  equivalent  to  the  Upper  Leda-clay.—  Speeton 
Clay,  in  geol.,  a deposit  of  argillaceous  strata  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast  which  has  been  shown  by  its  fossils  to  be 
continuous  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  of  the  Upper 
Jurassic  to  the  top  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  or  even  into 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  series.— Walnut  clay,  in  geol.,  a 
division  of  the  I>ower  Cretaceous  of  Texas.— Weathered 
Clavt  clay  rendered  friable  by.  exposu  e to  the  air  in  order 
that  it  may  be  more  easily  worked  with  water.—  Yoldia 
clay,  in  geol.,  a division  of  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of 
Norway.  It  contains  a shallow  water  fauna  now  submerged 
to  great  depths  in  the  Norwegian  seas  and  indicating  a 
depression  of  the  land  of  not  less  than  9,000  feet. 

clay-burning  (kla'ber'-'ning),  n.  In  agri.,  the 
roasting  of  clay  for  use  in  ameliorating  the 
soil,  practised  in  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The 
stiff  subsoil  is  dug  up,  mingled  with  waste  fuels,  and  burnt 
like  charcoal.  The  resulting  ashes,  if  the  burning  is  not 
excessive,  are  said  to  benefit  some  classes  of  soils,  both 
mechanically  and  chemically. 

clay-dike  (kla-dik'),  n.  A name  given  by  Scot- 
tish coal-miners  to  a buried  stream-course 
filled  with  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  which 
traverses  coal  strata.  J.  Geilde,  The  Great 
Ice  Age,  p.  114. 

clay-dog  (kla-dog'),  n.  See  clay-stone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Plains,  seven  miles  or  so 
south  of  Morristown,  the  low  plain  (about  230  feet)  is 
covered  to  a considerable  depth  with  similar  laminated 
clay,  equally  rich  in  concretions,  which  are  locally  known 
as  “clay-stones,”  “ clay-dogs ,”  “stone-dogs,"  &c. 

JR.  D.  Salisbury,  Geol.  Survey  of  New  Jersey,  1S92,  p.  138. 

clay-eater  (kla'e'tfer),  n.  A person  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  eating  or  chewing  clay.  This  habit 
prevails  among  primitive  tribes  ami  degraded  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  rivers,  and  among 
some  ‘poor  whites’  in  the  southern  United  States, 
claying-iron  (kla'ing-F'ern),  n.  Same  as  clay- 
ing-bar. 

claypan  (kla'pan),  n.  In  geol.,  a shallow, 
saucer-like  depression  with  a bottom  of  clay: 
a feature  of  the  dry  interior  of  Australia. 
Smithsonian  Rep.  1896,  p.  253. 
clay-press  (kla'pres),  n.  In  ceram.,  a machine 
which  consists  of  a screw  that  connects  with 
a series  of  horizontal  trays  or  plates,  between 
which  canvas  bags  containing  the  prepared 
clay  or  slip  are  placed  and  the  surplus  mois- 
ture is  expelled  by  pressure.  Also  called  screw- 
press. 

claystone-porphyry  (kla'ston-por'-'fi-ri),  n. 
In  petrog.,  a porphyry  whose  ground-mass  has 
been  somewhat  altered  to  kaolin. 

Clayton  gas.  See  *gas. 

Clayton’s  apparatus.  See  ★ apparatus ■ 
cleading,  n.,  4.  (6)  The  wood  composing  the 
box  of  a mine-car.  ( e ) The  wooden  portion 
of  a rope-drum  on  which  the  rope  is  coiled, 
clean,  a.  13.  Ill  good  or  wholesome  condition: 
said  of  fishes  which  have  neither  recently 
spawned  nor  are  about  to  spawn  and  are  fit 
for  food. — 14.  Unfeathered:  said  of  pigeons 
which  have  no  feathers  on  the  feet,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  which  are  muffled,  or  have 
feathered  feet.— 15.  Naut. : (a)  said  of  aship’s 
form  when  it  has  acute  or  fine  tapering  lines: 
as,  a clean  entrance;  a clean  run.  ( b ) Free 
from  obstruction,  as  a coast,  harbor,  etc. — 
Clean  cutting,  scrap.  See  ★ cutting , etc.—  Clean  ship. 
(“)  A vessel  without  cargo,  (b)  A whaler  without  oil  on 
board,  (c)  A ship  in  good  condition ; a cleanly  vessel. — 
Clean  off  the  reel,  sailing  so  fast  as  to  pull  the  log-line 
off  the  reel  without  the  necessity  of  feeding  it  to  the 
chip-log. 

clean,  v.  t.  3.  In  agri.,  to  clear  (land)  of  weeds. 

Now,  the  way  in  which  farmers  clean  their  land  is  by 
ploughing  it  up.  11.  H.  Wallace , Agriculture,  p.  142. 


To  clean  the  board,  to  take  or  win  everything';  make  a 
clean  sweep. 

cleaner,  n.  (d)  A special  preparation,  either  sapona- 
ceous, ethereal,  or  both,  used  for  removing  grease-spots, 
ink-stains,  etc.,  from  fabrics,  (e)  A device  for  automat- 
ically cleaning  scum  or  floating  matter  from  the  surface 
of  water  in  a boiler  and  depositing  it  in  a separator  or  set- 
tling-chamber located  on  top  of  the  boiler.  It  consists  of 
a skimmer  in  the  boiler,  to  which  is  attached  a vertical 
pipe  which  discharges  into  the  settling-chamber  near  its 
top.  From  a point  at  the  other  side  of  the  settling-cham- 
ber a return-pipe  leads  into  the  boiler,  discharging  some- 
what below  the  water-level. 

cleaning,  n.  3.  In  forestry,  a thinning  made 
in  a stand  which  has  not  reached  the  small- 
pole  stage.  Its  main  object  is  to  remove  trees 
ofundesirableform andspeeies.  See *thinning. 
cleaning-cloth  (kle'ning-kisth),  n.  A cloth 
used  for  cleaning;  specifically,  a cotton  fabric 
of  coarse  spongy  texture,  woven  by  the  aid  of 
two  needle-bars. 

cleaning-doctor  (kle'ning-dok//tpr),  n.  Same 
as  color-doctor. 

cleaning-drum  (kle'ning-drum),  n.  Same  as 
*wash-drum.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Feb.  27,  1904, 
p.  23534. 

cleaning-foot  (kle'ning-fut),  n.  In  certain  of 
the  Crustacea,  the  appendage  on  the  basal 
joint  of  the  exopodite,  which  serves  to  dislodge 
foreign  bodies  from  the  branchial  chamber, 
cleaning-pit  (kle'ning-pit),  n.  A pit  over 
which  locomotives  are  run  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  the  ash-pans  and  fires.  Similar  pits 
are  used  for  cleaning  and  repairing  the  mo- 
tors of  electric  cars. 

clean-OUt  (klen'out),  n.  In  plumbing,  a metal 
cylinder  with  a removable  cap  calked  to  a 
waste-  or  drain-pipe  to  facilitate  its  being 
cleaned  out  when  stopped:  as,  a brass  clean- 
out. 

cleansing  (klen'zing),  n.  [ME.  clensing,  < AS. 
cUensung,  <.  clcensian,  cleanse:  see  cleanse.]  I. 
The  act  of  making  clean;  cleaning;  purifica- 
tion.— 2.  That  which  is  removed  in  cleaning; 
dirt  or  refuse  removed ; specifically,  the  pla- 
centa or  afterbirth : usually  applied  to  animals, 
clean-skins  (klen'skinz),  n.  pi.  See  skin. 
clean-up,  n.—  Clean-up  barrel,  in  gold-milling,  a re- 
volving iron  drum  containing  iron  balls  and  mercury  for 
grinding  and  amalgamating  rich  products  requiring  such 
treatment  and  coming  from  the  periodic  cleaning  up  of 
the  stamp-mill.  — Clean-up  pan,  in  gold-milting,  a cast- 
iron  grinding  and  amalgamating  apparatus  for  treating 
products  from  clean-up  operations, 
clear,  I.  a.- Clear  day,  a day  marked  by  the  absence 
of  rain  and  clouds ; as  used  technically  by  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  a day  in  which  the  average  ob- 
scuration, between  sunrise  and  sunset,  is  ft  or  less.— 
Clear  length,  in  forestry,  that  portion  of  the  stem  which 
is  free  from  branches.  In  forest  measurements  the 
meaning  of  the  term  varies  with  the  species  measured 
and  the  purpose  of  the  measurements : for  example,  in 
some  cases  it  is  used  to  designate  that  portion  of  the 
stem  which  is  free  from  dead  branches  or  from  growing 
ones  of  a given  size.— Clear  sky.  See  -trclear  day.— 
Clear  trunk.  Same  as  'kclear  length. — Half  Clear, 
partly  depolished  : said  of  glass. 

II.  n.  4.  In  bot.,  an  open  space, 
clearance,  n.  5.  A piece  of  land  which  has 
been  cleared  for  cultivation  or  for  building ; a 
clearing. — 6.  In  railroading : (a)  A difference 
between  the  track-gage  and  the  gage  of  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  wheel-flanges,  designed 
to  allow  a certain  amount  of  play  between  the 
flanges  and  the  rails.  ( b ) At  a crossing  or 
frog,  the  clear  space  left  between  cross-rails 
and  the  frog  and  guard-rail  for  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels,  (c)  The 
clear  space  between  the  sides  and  top  of  a 
tunnel  or  bridge  and  the  outside  dimensions 
of  the  largest  car  passing  through  it. — 7.  In 
steam-engines,  the  volume  or  entire  space  below 
the  valve-face  which  is  filled  with  steam  at  the 
beginning  of  a stroke,  including  the  space 
between  piston  and  cylinder-head  and  the 
volume  of  the  steam-ducts  to  the  valve-seat. 
— 8.  The  settlement  or  payment  of  a debt; 
the  passing  of  checks  and  drafts  through  the 
clearing-house  for  their  settlement. 

Many  millions  in  value  of  such  bills  are  weekly  cleared 
through  the  London  bankers,  and  these  clearances  repre- 
sent a large  . . . amount  of  these  commercial  instru- 
ments. J.  T.  Rogers,  Polit.  Econ.,  xi. 

Inside  clearance,  in  the  slide-valve  of  a steam-engine, 
a space  between  the  inner  or  exhaust  edge  of  the  valve 


cleavage-product 

and  the  inner  edge  of  the  port  opening  when  the  valve 
stands  in  its  central  position.  Both  ends  of  the  cylinder 
will  then  be  in  communication  with  the  exhaust-outlet, 
each  by  the  amount  of  this  clearance.  It  is  given  in 
high-speed  engines  to  secure  free  escape  of  exhausts 
steam,  but  is  incompatible  with  economical  working  with 
a high  degree  of  expansion  or  early  cut-off. 

clearance-car  (kler'ans-kar),  n.  A flat-car 
on  which  is  erected  a light  frame  of  the  same 
cross-section  as  the  cars  to  be  used  on  a new 
road;  it  is  employed  to  find  out  if  there  is 
ample  clearance  through  bridges,  etc.  See 
* clearance , 6 (c). 

clearance-point  (kler'ans-point),  n.  In  rail- 
roading, the  point  at  a siding  where  the  siding- 
track  is  sufficiently  far  from  the  line-track  to 
allow  a train  upon  the  one  to  clear  or  pass  a 
car  standing  on  the  other.  See  switch. 
clearance-steam  (kler'ans-stem),  «.  The 
steam  which  fills  the  clearance-space  of  a steam 
cylinder,  between  the  head  of  the  piston  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  distributing-valve, 
clearer,  n.  3.  On  a wool-  or  cotton-carding  ma- 
chine, a small  roller  or  cylinder  for  working 
the  stock.  Nasmith,  Cotton  Spinning,  p.  101 
— Self-stripping  clearer,  a device  which  removes  the 
loose  fibers  from  the  top  draft-rollers  of  cotton-spinning 
and  -combing  machines,  and  which  automatically  clears 
itself  of  such  fibers. 

clearer-brush  (kler'6r-brush),  n.  A bristle 
brush,  on  a cotton-cop  winding  machine,  for 
clearing  the  yarn  from  loose  fibers,  leaves,  etc. 
R.  Mars  den,  Cotton  Weaving,  p.  257. 
clearing-doctor  (kler'ing-dok^tor),  n.  Same  as 
color-doctor. 

clearing-hole  (kler'ing-hol),  n.  A hole  made 
to  its  full  nominal  diameter,  so  that  a bolt  or 
shaft  of  the  same  diameter  can  pass  through 
it,  but  will  fit  closely:  used  in  opposition  to 
tap-sized  hole  or  tapping-hole . 
clearing-house,  n.— Clearing-house  certificate,  a 

certificate  of  deposit  issued  by  a clearing-house.  Such 
certificates  are  negotiable  only  between  banks  which  are 
members  of  the  clearing-house  association.  Under  special 
circumstances  similar  certificates  have  been  issued  by  the 
clearing-house  on  the  deposit  of  securities  instead  of 
specie. 

clear-skins  (kler'skinz),  n.  pi.  Same  as  clean- 
skins  (which  see,  under  skin). 

clearstory,  n.—  Clearstory  window,  a window  of  a 

clearstory ; that  is,  a window  m the  wall  above  the  nave- 
arcade  and  the  aisle-roof.  In  large  Gothic  churches  the 
principal  light  is  through  the  clearstory  windows. 

Cleavage  electricity.  See  kelectricity.  — Cleavage  lines 
Of  the  skin,  lines  along  which  the  skin  more  easily  tears, 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  in 
the  corium.— Cleavage  nucleus,  ill  embryol.,  the  nucleus 
which  results  from  the  union  of  the  male  and  female  pro- 
nuclei, before  the  division  of  the  egg  into  two  blasto- 
meres.— Strain-slip  cleavage,  a cleavage  in  rocks, 
usually  associated  with  fine  crumpling  and  produced 
when  a shearing-strain  overcomes  the  cohesion.  Geikie 
Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  681. 


a,  approach  of  the  egg-nucleus  and  sperm-nucleus,  the  latter 
accompanied  by  the  sperm-amphiaster ; b,  union  of  the  nuclei  to 
form  cleavage-nucleus;  c,  prophase  of  cleavage-spindle;  d,  ana- 
phase of  the  same,  centrosome  divided ; e,  nuclear  reconstitution 
and  formation  of  the  daughter-amohiasters  for  the  second  cleavage  ; 
f,  two-cell  stage.  Magnified.  (From  Wilson’s  ” The  Cell.”) 

cleavage-product  (kle ' vaj  - prod  " ukt),  n.  A 
compound  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a 
more  complex  substance.  The  action  is  usuaUy, 
but  not  always,  hydrolytic  and  may  be  caused  by  water, 
acids  or  alkalies,  enzymes,  micro-organisms,  etc.  Thus, 
when  albumin  is  treated  with  baryta  water  it  yields,  as 
cleavage-products,  ammonia,  carbon  dioxid,  oxalic  acid, 
pyrrol,  leucin,  tyrosin,  aspartic  acid,  etc. 


cleavage-spindle 

cleavage-spindle  (kle'vaj-spin,/dl),  n.  In  em- 
bryol.  and  cytol.,  the  karyokinetic  spindle  of 
a dividing  cleavage-cell,  or  blastomere,  during 
the  early  development  of  the  ovum. 
cleave'2,  v.  t.  4.  In  agri. , to  replow  (old  ridges) 
in  such  a manner  as  to  divide  each  in  the 
middle.  See  * cleaving . Also  split.  [Great 
Britain.] 

cleave2  (klev),  n.  In  mining,  a subdivision  of 
a bed,  usually  of  iron  ore;  a bench.  [Scotch.] 
cleave3  (klev),  n.  [Ir.  cliabh  (pron.  kle’av),  OIr. 
cliab,  Gael,  cliabh,  a basket ; akin  to  Ir.  Gael. 
cliath,  a hurdle.]  A basket  or  basketful:  as 
a cleave  of  potatoes,  or  of  turf.  [Irish.] 

Now  Sir  Condy  . . . sent  out  for  a couple  of  cleaves-full 
of  the  sods  of  his  farm. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Castle  Rackrent,  p.  49. 

cleavers,  1.  (6)  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Galium,  such  as  bedstraw,  goose-grass,  etc.,  the 
numerous  species  being  distinguished  by  ap- 
propriate qualifying  names.  Of  native  American 
species,  (r . circazans  is  called  cross-cleavers  from  the 
cross-like  arrangement  of  the  four  leaves  of  the  whorls. 
The  dyer’s-cleavers  is  G.  tinctorium,  also  called  wild 
madder. 

cleaverwort  (kle  ' ver  - wert),  ».  Same  as 
deleavers. 

cleaving  (kle'ving),  n.  In  agri.,  a method  of 
plowing  over  old  ridges  or  ‘ lands,’  in  which 
each  ridge  is  divided  in  the  middle,  the  furrow- 
slices  being  turned  in  opposite  directions. 
Either  two  narrow  ridges  are  thus  formed  of  one  old  one, 
or  each  half,  with  half  of  the  next,  forms  a new  ridge  with 
its  crown  in  place  of  the  former  water-furrow.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  method  is  called  crown  and  furrow  plow- 
ing. Also  splitting.  [Great  Britain.] 

cleekie,  n.  See  * cleikie. 
cleeksman,  n.  See  * cleiksman . 

Cleft1,  Hyomandibular  cleft,  in  embryol.  and 
anat.,  the  branchial  cleft  Detween  the  mandibular  and 
hyoid  arches  in  embryo  vertebrates  and  in  adult  fishes. — 
Posthyoidean  Cleft,  in  embryol.  and  anat.,  the  bran- 
chial cleft  between  the  hyoid  and  first  branchial  arches 
in  embryo  vertebrates  and  in  adult  fishes. 
cleft2,  p.  a. — Cleft  hand,  a congenital  malformation 
of  the  hand  in  which  the  division  between  the  Angel's  is 
prolonged  into  the  metacarpus. 

Cleik,  n.y  1.  ( b ) In  mining , a hook.  In  former 
times  the  baskets  of  coal  were  attached  to  the  hoisting- 
rope  by  a cleik,  a term  which  was  extended  to  mean  the 
whole  organization  for  raising  the  coal : thus,  ‘ stegging 
the  cleik  ’ meant  stopping  the  output  of  coal.— Driving- 
Clelk.  See  -kdriving -cleik. — Putting-Cleik.  See  irput- 
ting -cleik.  [Scotch.] 

cleik-coal  (klek'kol),  n.  Coal  as  it  comes  from 
the  pit.  [Scotch.] 
cleikie,  cleekie  (kle'ki),  n. 
man. 

cleiksman,  cleeksman  (kleks'man),  pi. 
cleiksmen,  cleeksmen  (-men).  In  former  times, 
the  person  who  unhooked  the  baskets  of  coal 
at  the  pit-head.  Also  cleikie.  [Scotch.] 
Cleithrum,  n.  See  *cli thrum. 
clematine,  n.  2.  In  color-chem.,  a basic  coal- 
tar  color  of  the  azonium  chlorid  type.  It  dyes 
tannin-mordanted  cotton  a reddish  violet, 
clematitin  (klem-a-ti'tin),  n.  [ Clematitis  + 
-fn2.]  A little-known  compound  found  in  the 
snakeroot  of  Virginia  and  Texas,  Aristolochia 
Clematitis.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  alkaloid  aristolochine  or  serpentarine  found 
in  other  plants  of  this  family. 
cleme2  (Idem),  re.  [Gr.  KAf/pa,  a twig,  < sAdv, 
break.  Cf.  cion,  from  the  same  source.]  In  the 
nomenclature  of  the  spicular  elements  of 
sponges,  a hexactine  rod  bearing  alternate 
barbs  on  the  opposite  sides. 
clementine2  (klem'en-tin),  n.  [Appar.  < Cle- 
ment, a French  surname  (?),  + -free2.]  Same 
as  methylene-*violet. 

clench-cutter  (kleneh'kut'er),  n.  A black- 
smith’s instrument  for  cutting  the  clenches 

on  the  nails  of 
horse’s  shoe 
previous  to  re- 
moving it  from 
his  foot.  It  is 
a small  wedge-shaped  piece  of  steel  with  a 
metal  handle.  Also  clinch-cutter. 
clench-machine  (klench'ma-shen"),  n.  In 
shoe-manuf.,  a machine  for  nailing  shoes  with  a 
bent  wire  or  clench;  a sole-fastening  machine. 
The  machine  takes  the  wire  from  a reel,  corrugates  it  or 
forms  it  into  a fastening,  and  bends  back  or  clenches  the 
ends  in  the  sole. 

clenliness,  clenly,  clenz,  n.  Simplified  spell- 
ings of  cleanliness,  etc. 

Cleopatra’s  needle.  See  obelisk,  1. 
Clepsydrops  (klep-si'drops),  n.  [Gr.  sAei [wSpa, 
water-clock,  + wi/j,  face.]  A genus  of  extinct 
rhynchoeephalian  reptiles,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Clepsydropidx,  having  a long  and  narrow 
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skull,  upper  canine  and  anterior  incisors  much  clevis,  n — Downhill  clevis,  a brake  on  a logging-sled, 
larger  than  the  other  teeth,  intercentra  in  the  consisting  of  a clevis  which  encircles  the  runner,  to  the 
„„A  4nllhlo  bonded  bottom  of  which  a heavy  square  piece  of  iron  is  welded, 
the  Permian  cliack  (kli'ak),  n.  [Also  elyack;  possibly  from 
Gael,  cliathacli,  battle.]  In  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  prior  to  the  general  intro- 
duction of  reaping-machines,  the  last  sheaf  or 
armful  of  grain  cut  on  a farm  in  harvest-time, 
cliche,  n.  2.  A stereotyped  formula;  a lifeless 
copy.  [Rare.] 


anterior  ribs.  They  occur 
rocks  of  North  America. 

cleptic,  kleptic  (klep'tik),  a.  [Gr.  kAitvti.koc, 
< KAenTijc,  a thief,  < kastttuv,  steal.  Compare 
klepht.\  Given  to  stealing  or  thieving, 
cleptobiosis  (klep,/to-bi-6'sis),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  kkknruv,  steal,  + [iioxng,  a way  of  life.]  A 
form  of  symbiosis  observed  between  two  colo- 
nies of  ants  of  different  species,  one  of  which 
inhabits  the  walls  between  the  galleries  and 
subsists  on  the  progeny  or  stores  of  the  other 
species.  IV.  M.  Wlieeler,  1901. 
cleptobiotic  (klep"t6-bI-ot'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  cleptobiosis. 

cleptocracy,  kleptocracy  (klep-tok'ra-si),  ». 
[Gr.  KAerzrr/s,  a thief  + -sparla,  < spareiv,  rule. 
Compare  aristocracy,  etc.]  Thieves  regarded 
as  a ruling  class ; thieves  collectively. 


After  the  course  of  a hundred  years  the  varieties  of 
expression  are  apt  to  become  exhausted,  the  forms  grow 
hard,  all  the  obvious  motives  tend  to  express  themselves 
no  longer  as  thoughts  but  as  cliches. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  261. 

click1,  v.  i.  2.  To  overreach,  as  a horse,  and 
strike  the  front  of  the  hind  foot  against  the 
shoe  of  the  fore  foot,  making  a clicking  sound. 
—Clicking  butterfly.  See  ^butterfly. 
click-catch  (klik'kaeh),  n.  A device  on  the 
carriage  of  a spinning-mule  which  communi- 
cates to  the  spindle  the  motion  for  winding  on 


cleptophobia,  kleptophobia  (klep-td-fo'bi-a),  !i“;  -va™-.  sPin"ln«>  P-  ‘f5- 

re.  [dr.  kUttt-k,  a thief  « kWirran,  steal),  + clickership  (klik'er-shrp),  n.  The  functions 


< popia , < (poftelv , fear.]  An  abnormal  dread  of 
becoming  a thief. 

cleptoscope  (klep'to-skop),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
kMttteiv j steal,  4-  cuoTtelv , view.]  An  apparatus, 
fitted  with  prisms,  which  enables  persons  in  a 
submerged  submarine  boat  to  ascertain  what 
is  going  on  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 


An  Italian  engineer,  M.  Triulzi,  has  devised  a special 
instrument,  the  cleptoscope,  whereby  it  is  possible  for  the  * . _ 

crew  of  a submarine  boat  to  ascertain  what  is  progressing  CllQOpllOrUS  (kli 


on  the  surface  while  submerged.  It  comprises  a tube 
fitted  with  crystal  prisms  in  a special  maimer. 

Sri.  Ainer.,  Nov.  23,  1901,  p.  329. 
clergy,  n.  1.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  ecclesiastics, 
ministers,  and  priests  of  non-Christian  religious  systems. 

— Regular  clergy,  the  body  of  clergy  living  in  religious 
communities  under  a common  rule,  as  distinguished  from 
the  clergy  who  have  parochial  charge  of  the  laity  imme- 
diately under  diocesan  jurisdiction. — Secular  clergy,  , 

the  body  of  clergy  in  charge  of  parishes,  as  distinguished  Clier  (kll  er),  n. 


of  an  under-foreman  who  controls  the  work  of 
typesetters  intrusted  with  the  composition 
of  a book. 

click-spring  (klik'spring),  n.  A spring  which 
forces  the  dog  or  click  of  a ratchet-and-dog 
combination  to  fall  into  the  space  between 
teeth  after  the  dog  is  lifted.  The  spring  causes 
the  dog  to  click.  Nasmith,  Cotton  Spinning, 
p.  295. 

dof'9-rus),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


Same  as  *clciks- 


Clench-cutter. 


from  the  clergy  living  in  religious  communities. 

clergy-house  (kler'ji-hous*),  re.  The  residence 
of  the  clergymen  or  clergyman  in  charge  of  a 
church. 

Clerical  error,  in  law,  a mistake  in  the  draft  or  copy  of  a 
statute,  record,  or  other  instrument,  inadvertently  made, 
and  so  apparent  upon  its  face  that  the  intent  is  nut  af- 
fected. 

clericalist  (kler'i-kal-ist),  n.  One  who  belongs 
to  a clerical  party  or  who  favors  clericalism. 

His  [Alford’s]  early  training  was  in  the  evangelical 
school ; he  was  to  some  extent  carried  away  by  the  cleri- 
calist movement  of  the  years  1835-42. 

Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  I.  283. 

clericalize  (kler'i-kal-iz),u.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
clencalized,  ppr.  clericalizing.  To  render  cleri- 
cal 5 exalt  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
clericature  (kler  i-ka-tur),  n.  [NL.  clerica- 
tura,  < clericare,  make  a cleric,  < LL.  dericus, 
a cleric.]  Clerical  position  or  authority. 

Holy  orders  were  sometimes  assumed  on  account  of  the 
superior  opportunities  which  clericature  gave  of  improper 
intercourse  with  women. 

II.  C.  Lea , Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  v. 

clerigo  (kler'i-go),  n.  [Sp. : see  cleric .]  1. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a cleric  who  has 
taken  orders  and  is  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  church,  but  who  is  not  a member  of 
a monastic  order. — 2.  In  Porto  Rico,  a fly- 
catcher, Tyrannus  taylori. 

Clerk  of  works,  one  who  superintends  the  erection  of  a 
building  or  buildings,  and  who  is  particularly  charged  to  see 
that  the  specifications  are  followed  as  regards  the  quality  of 
the  materials,  the  thoroughness  of  the  workmanship,  etc.; 
an  architect’s  building-inspector.  ]Eng.]  — Credit  clerk, 
a clerk  who  has  charge  of  the  credit  department  of  a 
business. — Lay  clerk.  («)  A singing-man  in  a cathedral 
or  collegiate  church.  (6)  A parish  clerk.  See  clerk,  3. 
clerkage  (klerk'aj),  n.  1.  Clerk’s  work  ; cleri- 
cal work. — 2.  An  amount  expended  for  cler- 
ical work. — 3.  A number  of  clerks;  clerks 
collectively. 

clerkery  (klerk'e-ri),  ■«.  1.  A counting-house. 
— 2.  Clerks  collectively. — 3.  The  calling  or 
office  of  clerk. 

destine  (kles'tin),  n.  [Gr.  K/paror,  sAeiardp, 
that  can  be  shut,  + -free1.]  In  bot , a large 
parenchymatous  cell  in  which  raphides  are 
often  deposited. 

Clethraceae  (kleth-ra ' se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Klotzseh,  1851),  < Clethra  + -acex.]  A fam- 
ily of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants  of 
the  order  Ericales.  the  white  alder  family,  for- 


KAeic  (icAeid-),  a key,  + ~(i)opo<;,  < ptpnv,  bear.] 
A genus  of  extinct  Pelecypoda  of  the  family 
Ledulee,  of  primitive  taxodont  type,  with  teeth 
in  a continuous  series  on  both  sides  of  the 
beak,  and  a clavicle,  in  both  valves,  extending 
from  the  umbones.  It  occurs  in  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks.  Also  Nuculites. 

[Also  dyer,  clyre;  connected 


with  D.  klier,  MD.  cliere,  E.  Fries,  klire,  klir, 
a gland,  a glandular  swelling.]  A glandular 
swelling  or  scrofulous  tumor  of  the  skin  which 
occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  cattle, 
especially  affecting  those  parts  which  have 
lymph-glands  situated  in  them. 

cliff1,  n.  2.  The  strata  of  rock  above  or  be- 
tween the  strata  of  coal. — 3.  [Appar.  orig. 
cliff  chalk.]  Hard  chalk. 

Cliff  ...  4.  Stone,  commonly  chalk,  put  to  hinder  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Trent  banks  from  being  washed  away 
by  the  tide.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

Cliff  glacier.  See  -kglader .—  French  cliff,  a hard  kind 
of  chalk,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine  in 
France,  used  in  England  as  a source  of  lime  for  making 
bleaching- powder. 

cliff-dweller  (klif'dwel-6r),  n.  A member  of 
one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  southwest- 
ern United  States  who  built  their  dwellings 
in  natural  recesses  in  cliffs.— Cliff-dwellers’  pot- 
tery. See  re  putter  y. 

cliff-dwelling  (klif,dwel*ing),  n.  A dwelling 
of  stone  on  a shelf  or  recess  of  a cliff,  accessi- 


A Cliff-dwelling. 

ble  only  by  steep  paths,  steps,  or  ladders. 
Cliff-dweilings  are  found  in  many  canons  of  the  south- 
western United  States.  The  cave-dwellings  of  some  In- 
dians of  northern  Mexico  are  similar  in  type  to  the  pre- 
historic clitf-dwellings.  The  culture  of  tire  cliff-dwellers 
was  similar  in  general  type  to  that  of  the  more  recent 
Pueblos. 

cliffed  (klift),  a.  [ cliff  + -ed2.]  Possessed  of 
cliffs. 

cliff-elm  (klif'elm),  n.  Same  as  *cork-elm. 
merly  included  in  the  Ericaceae,  or  heath  family,  cliff-house  (klif'hous),  n.  Same  as  *diff- 
and  containing  only  the  genus  Clethra.  See  dwelling. 

Clethra.  Cliffordian  (kli-ford'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 

clethraceous  (kleth-ra’shiusl,  a.  Belonging  to  ing  to  W.  K.  Clifford  (1845-79),  an  English 
the  plant-family  Clethraceae.  mathematician  and  philosopher. 

Cleveland  ironstone,  ore,  shale.  See  *iron-  Clifford’s  box,  geometry,  space.  See  ★5ox2, 

stone,  etc.  etc. 


cliffsman 


One  who  is  aceus- 


cliffsman  (klifs'man), 
toined  to  climb  cliffs. 

Climacograptus  (klim"'a-ko-grap'tus),  re.  [NL., 
< Gr.k/17/uif,  a ladder,  + ypairr6g,  written,  < ypcupeiv, 
write.]  A genus  of  Silurian  graptolites  which 
have  a row  of  thecas  or  cells  on  each  side  of 
the  stipe,  nearly  vertical  to  the  central  axis. 
Climacteric  disease,  any  disease  which  occurs  at  a 
climacteric  period,  as  puberty  or  the  menopause,  and  is 
related  to  the  physical  changes  of  that  time. 

climactic  (kll-mak'tik),  a.  [Irreg.  for  *cli- 
macic,  < Gr.  (ieh/mK-),  climax.]  Of,  per- 

taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a climax;  as- 
cending or  leading  to  a climax. 

Give  the  history  of  development  a climactic  form. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  212. 

climactical  (kli-mak'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  * cli- 
mactic. 

The  climactical  point  [in  the  development  of  wireless 
telegraphy]  was  not  reached  in  this  country  until  Marconi 
arrived  here  and  reported  the  yacht  races  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year.  Amer.  Inventor,  Deo.  15,  1903,  p.  273. 

climactichnite  (kli-mak-tik'nit),  n.  [NL.  cli- 
mactichnites,  erroneously  formed  from  Gr. 
KAiyat;,  ladder,  + Ixvog,  track  (see  ichnite).] 
An  impression  believed  to  have  been  made  by 
a mollusk  crawling  over  the  primordial  beach. 
It  occurs  on  sandstone  beds  of  Cambrian  age. 
Climate,  «.T  Antarctic  climate,  the  climate  of  the 
antarctic  regions.  It  appears  to  be  distinguished  by 
heavier  and  longer-continued  winds,  and  by  rather  less 
severe  cold,  than  that  of  the  arctic  region. — Arctic 
Climate,  the  climate  of  the  arctic  regions ; figuratively 
any  very  cold  weather  continuing  for  a long  season.— 

itnate-and-crop  service,  the  organization  or  division 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  which  pays  especial 
attention  to  the  relation  of  the  climate  to  crops.  It  pub- 
hshes  monthly  climate-and-crop  reports  for  45  divisions, 
called  State  weather  services,  covering  all  portions  of  the 
United  States ; also  weekly  reports  summarizing  the  rain- 
fall, temperature,  and  vegetation  during  the  growing- 
season,  based  on  the  returns  from  about  twenty  thousand 
reporters.  During  the  winter  season  it  publishes  monthly 
reports  of  the  condition  of  the  snow  and  ice.  It  does  not 
publish  statistics  of  the  crops  proper,  but  only  of  the 
climatic  conditions  and  their  influences  irrespective  of 
other  considerations.— Geological  climate,  the  climate 
of  any  region  during  any  geological  period  or  epoch,  in- 
cluding the  slow  changes  with  altitude,  continental ity,  etc. 

Glacial  climate,  the  climate  due  to  the  presence  of 
glaciers ; the  climate  of  the  whole  glacial  period,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  successive  glacial  and  interglacial  times. — 
Interglacial  climate,  the  climate  prevailing  during  the 
intervals  between  the  successive  glaciations  of  any  region. 

— Landward  climate,  the  climate  on  the  landward 
slope  of  a mountain  or  ridge.  Its  principal  character- 
istics are  derived  from  the  land-breezes  which  ascend  or 
tlie  sea-breezes  which  descend  the  mountain’s  slope.— 

Climate.  See  photochemical  kclimate.  — 
Pnotpcnemical  climate,  the  climate  as  defined  by  the 
chemical  activity  of  the  direct  solar  rays,  or  of  the  blue 
sky  and  direct  rays  combined,  as  distinguished  from  the 
thermal  climate,  which  is  defined  by  the  heating  power 
of  the  sunshine,  or  from  the  optical  climate , which  is  de- 
fined by  the  general  optical  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
as  regards  transparency,  haze, color,  dryness,  hardness,  soft- 
ness, and  atmospheric  perspective.— Seaward  climate, 
a local  climate  whose  principal  characteristics  are  derived 
from  ocean  winds ; the  climate  of  the  seaward  slope  of  a 
mountain  or  ridge.— Solar  climate,  the  climate  due  to 
the  effect  of  the  sun  s rays  upon  an  ideal  earth  without  an 
atmosphere.  The  solar  climate  as  modified  by  atmo- 
spheric  absorption  and  by  the  clouds,  the  winds,  the  irreg- 
ularities of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  continents  and  oceans  becomes  the  actual  telluric 
climate.  Seeinsolation.— Telluric  climate.  See  solar 
★ climate . Thermal  Climate.  See  photochemical  'kcli- 
mate. 

eiimatic  disease,  formation.  See  kdisease,  k formation. 

— Climatic  theory,  a theory  that  attempts  to  explain 
the  secular  changes  of  climate  recognized  in  the  study  of 
geology.  The  great  ice  age,  or  glacial  epoch,  offered  a 
succession  of  glacial  and  interglacial  periods  during 
which  an  ice-sheet  covered  northern  Europe  and  North 
America  and  the  snow-line  in  the  Alps  was  much  nearer 
sea-level  than  at  present.  During  Tertiary  time  the  mean 
temperatures  that  apparently  prevailed  in  Greenland  and 
Spitsbergen  were  much  higher  than  those  that  now  pre- 
vail there.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  the  drying  up 
of  large  lakes  to  their  present  small  representatives 
seems  to  show  that  during  the  Quaternary  epoch  there 
was  greater  rainfall  and  less  evaporation  than  at  present 

a Per*°d  of  glaciation.  These  secular  variations 
of  climate  have  led  to  the  development  of  climatological 
theories  that  have  had  a profound  influence  on  the  study 
of  geology.  Among  these  theories  are  that  of  Dubois 
m which  special  stress  is  laid  upon  possible  changes  in 
the  character  and  amount  of  the  radiation  from  the  sun  • 
of  Adhemar,  which  assumes  the  accumulation  of  ice  at 
the  poles  to  have  been  sufficient  to  displace  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  earth  and  the  boundaries  of  the  ocean ; of 
bchmick,  which  assumes  a disturbance  of  the  tides  pro- 
ceed by  the  sun  and  moon,  and  hence  a different  dis- 
tribution of  water;  of  Croll,  which  assumes  a change  in 
the  seasons  produced  by  a change  in  the  eccentricity  of 
the  earth  s orbit ; of  Ball,  which  supposes  a change  in  the 
ratio  of  heat  received  by  the  northern  and  southern  liemi- 
spheres  consequent  on  the  change  in  eccentricity ; of  De 
Marchi,  which  rests  upon  a change  in  the  coefficient  of 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  for  solar  rays  and  for  ter- 
restrial radiations;  of  Arrhenius,  which  is  based  upon 
possible  changes  m the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  its  effect  on  the  atmospheric  absorption  of 
the  solar  heat ; of  Schiaparelli  and  Davis,  which  demands 
changes  m the  position  of  the  earth’s  axis  or  rotation  due 
to  extensive  geological  processes ; of  Zenker  and  of  Lyell, 
which  is  based  on  a radically  different  distribution  of  land 


clinorhomboidal 


and  water  on  the  earth’s  surface  due  to  the  rising  and  fall- 
mg  of  continents  or  ocean  beds.- Climatic  zone.  See 
kzone.  — Hinrichs’s  climatic  index.  See  kindex. 

Climatius  (kli-ma/ti-us),  n.  [NL.,  appar. 

Gr.  icXipa(T-),  a slope  ; see  climate .]  An  extinct 

genus  of  acanthodean  fishes,  described  by  f^Bce-  . L..  v 

Agassiz  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Great  blinker,  n.  9.  In  cricket , a ball  bowled  exceed 
Britain,  with  strongly  heterocercal  tail  and  Jn^ywey;  [Slang.]— sterile  clinker,  a name  given 

i , i „ >n  SPWOfro-d.onAonl  *1 - 


of  prisons  are  often  jocular ; cf.  jug,  quod,  cage. 
and  jail{  little  cage*).]  1.  The  name  of  a prison 
or  lockup  in  Southwark,  London,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  sixteenth  century  and  later. 
Hence — 2.  [£.  c.]  Any  prison. 


o-v  ■ ue  cimKer.  a name  given 

m sewage-disposal  works  to  the  porous  bed  which  is  made 
of  cinder  freed  from  soluble  elements.  Such  porous  or 
absorptive  layers  not  only  withdraw  color  from  solution, 
but  also  take  m some  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds^ 
Nature,  Dec.  10,  1903,  p.  139. 

Cm,no"anemometer  (kli^no-an-e-morn'e-ter),  re. 
Ike  inclined-blade  anemometer  of  Deehev- 
rens,  established  in  1889  in  the  Eiffel  Tower 
in  Paris,  and  in  1898  at  the  observatory  of  the 

JfnvPml,ne^Soy‘  TVS  designed  to  measure  the  vertical 
S1’’™™4  °I  **}?  wind,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  whence 
the  angular  inclination  of  the  wind  to  the  horizon  may  be 
computed. 


broad,  strong  fin-spines  and  three  or  four 
pairs  of  free  spines  between  the  paired  fins. 

Climatology  of  soils,  the  investigation  and  study  of  the 
relations  of  soils  to  climate  and  organic  life,  especially  to 
agricultural  crops  and  prosperity.— Geographical  cli- 
matology, the  study  of  the  distribution  of  climates  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  climate 
that  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  station  relative  to 
the  ocean  or  continent,  or  upon  its  altitude  above  sea-level 
— Topographical  climatology,  the  study  of  the  re- 
lation between  topographic  forms  and  the  climatological 
conditions  under  which  they  were  evolved.;  the  relation 
between  the  climates  of  the  past  and  the  existing  orog- 
raphy of  the  globe.  s b coinpuiea. 

climatotherapeutics  (klP'ma-to-ther-a-pu'-  clinocephalic  (kll " no-se -fal # ik),  a . [Irreg. 
tiks),  n.  [Gr.  uXipa(T-),  a region,  zone,  + < Gr.  lOuvuv,  incline,  4-  /cetiahr/,  head  1 In 
VepaTTEvriKog,  of  medical  treatment:  see  them-  anthrop.,  said  of  skulls  characterized  by  a 
peu tic. J Same  as  *climato  therapy.  saddle-like  depression  behind  the  coronal  su- 

(Jliniatotherapy  (klPma-to-ther'a-pi),  n.  [Gr.  brought  about  by  premature  synostosis 

KAiyajT-),  a region,  zone,  4-  depaTceia,  medical  the  parietal  boues  with  the  sphenoid  or 
treatment.]  The  treatment  of  disease  by  means  temporal  bones. 

of  a favorable  climate,  chosen  with  regard  to  clinocephalism  (klFno-sef'a-lizm).  n.  Same 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  purity  of  air,  rela-  as  * clinocephaly . 

tive  temperature,  moisture,  etc.  clinocephalous  (kli-no-sef'a-lus),  a.  Same  as 

> arious  questions  relative  to  climato-therapy  will  also  * clinocephalic . 
be  discussed.  Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  March,  1903,  p.  138.  oli-.fi  n i-  - i % 

clnnb,  V.  i.—  To  Climb  down,  to  descend  from  a height  (kli-no-sef  a-ius),  n.;  pi.  chno- 

£yJhe  use  of  *)oth  ha,.,(?s  and  feet ; figuratively,  to  retreat  ccP,lf(\\  L^L.]  A person  with  a clino- 


- — - - . . viuiiu  uu wu,  du  uescena  irom  a neignt 

by  tlie  use  of  both  hands  and  feet ; figuratively,  to  retreat 
+uOI?i5onle  position,  statement,  decision,  or  claim 
tfiat  has  been  found  untenable.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

climb-down  (klim'doun),  re.  Descent;  the 
abandonment  of  a high  position  taken  on  some 
point  or  question,  when  it  has  been  found  un- 
tenable or  unacceptable.  [Colloq.] 

Climber1,  n.—  Watchsprlng  climber,  a liana  with 
thm,  spirally  coiled,  naked  tendrils,  which  become  thicker 
and  harder  upon  stimulus  of  contact.  It  is  tropical  only. 
See  tendril-climber,  under  climber 1,  2. 


cephali  (-1J).  [NL.]' 

cephalic  skull, 
clinocephaly  (klFno-sef'a-li),  re.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
k./uvelv,  bend,  -f  uetyaM],  bead,  4-  -?/3.]  In 
craniol.,  a pathological  deformation  of  the 
cranium  resulting  from  a premature  synosto- 
sis  of  the  parietal  bones  with  the  alisphenoids 
and  with  the  temporal  bones,  and  characterized 
by  a depression  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
parietal  bones,  behind  the  coronal  suture. 


- i — -Util  cumuer*-,  z.  cau  uunc o,  ut 

climbing-fish,  n.  2.  A gobioid  fish  of  the  clinodactyly  (klpno-dak'ti-li),  w.  [Irreg.  <Gr. 

i Wales  and  of  Queensland,  *jMveiv9  bend,  4-  ddurvAoq,  finger,  4-  -y3.]  A 


north  of  New  South  Wales  and  of  Queensland,  ^dvuv,  beud,  4-  daurvAoq,  finger,  -t-  -ya  \ A 
Periophtlialmus  australis.  Also  called  hopping-  deformity  of  the  hand  marked  by  permanent 
fish  and  skipper.  deflection  of  the  fingers, 

clinamen  (kli-na'men),  re. ; pi.  clinamina  (ill-  clinograph  (kli'no-graf)’  re.  An  apparatus  for 
nam  l-na).  [L.  clinamen,  < *clindre, bend:  see  determining  the  deviation  of  bore-holes  from 
dine,  incline.']  1.  Inclination  or  tendency  to  the  vertical.  McOeorge'sdinoyraph  contains  a magnetic 

o a„ i.  - v needle  and  a nlnmmat 


needle  and  a plummet.'  The  apparatus  is  lilied°  with 
melted  gelatin  and  lowered  to  any  desired  point  in  the 
bore-hole.  The  gelatin  cools  and  holds  both  plummet 
ana  needle  fast.  By  this  means  a complete  survey  of  the 
hole  can  be  made.  Nolten's  clinograph  uses  weak  hydro* 
fluoric  acid,  partly  filling  a glass  tube,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose,  the  acid,  after  about  half  an  hour,  etches  the 
mside  of  the  tube  and  thus  marks  the  inclination.  Also 
called  clinostat. 


turn  aside;  bias. — 2.  An  event  without  any 
cause : in  reference  to  the  Epicurean  theory 
of  the  causeless  swervings  of  the  atoms, 
clinatoryt  (klin'a-to-ri),  re.  [NL.  * clinatorium, 

< L.  *clinare.  incline : see  clinant,  dine.]  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  position  of  a 
line  or  plane  with  reference  to  its  azimuth  and 
altitude ; a declinator.  N.  E.  D. 
clinch-cutter,  re.  See  * clench-cutter . 
clinckaert  (klink'art),  re.  [MD.j  A gold 
coin  of  Holland  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

It  corresponded  to  the  French  chaise.  

cling,  re.  3.  A dysentery  or  bloody  flux  of  clinohedral  (kll-no-lie'dral),  a, 
sheep;  a frequently  fatal  inflammation  of  the  'fZ./W/i,  iTielw,  -t-  i 

large  intestine  of  sheep,  accompanied  with 
fever  and  fluid  discharges  from  the  bowels. — 

4.  In  hort.,  a peach,  nectarine,  or  apricot  in 
which  the  flesh  adheres  strongly  to  the  stone  ; 
a clingstone. 

clinger  (kling'fer),  re.  One  who  clings:  ap-  „.as,a. 

plied  sometimes  to  persons  of  a stationary  clinohedrite  (kli-no-he'drit),  re.  [ clinohedrlal ) 
social  type  or  class,  who  depend  on  others  for  + -He2.]  A basic  silicate  of  zinc  and  calcium 
support  and  leadership.  Patten,  Develop,  of  analogous  to  cala.min  in  composition  but 
Thought,  p.  24.  occurring  in  colorless  monoclinic  crystals  of 

Clmgfish  (klmg  fish),  n.  Any  species  of  fish  strongly  oblique  habit:  found  at  Franklin 
belonging  to  the  suborder  Xenopterygii,  small  Furnace,  New  Jersey. 

flSeJLtIing  in  Khall°w.  P°o1,8.  among  clinometer,  re.  3.  In  ophthal.,  same  as  *clino- 

ttie  rocks,  and  having  a ventral  suckmg-disk  scope.— 4.  An  instrument  used  to  determine  the 
with  which  they  are  enabled  to  cling  to  any  heel  or  pitch  ot  a vessel.  When  placed  atliwart- 
. c,  ..  . ships  it  shows  the  former;  when  placed  fore- 

*■  f fa“e  as  ^mnsary,  2.  and-aft,  the  latter. -clinometer  heel,  the  heel  of  a 

Clinician,  «.  A.  A practical  physician  whose  Vessel  as  indicated  by  a clinometer.  See  * clinometer , 4. 
methods  are  based  oil  experience  rather  than  Clinopistha  (kli-uo-pis'thii),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
on  theory ; also,  a teacher  of  medicine  whose  kUvuv,  incline,  + omodev,  at  the  back,  behind.] 
method  of  instruction  is  clinical  rather  than  A genus  of  primitive  or  degenerative  priono- 
didactic.  desmaceous  Pelecypoda  from  the  Carbonifer- 

climcopathological  (klinH  - ko  - path  - o - loj'i-  ous  rocks. 

kal),  a.  Relating  both  to  the  symptoms  of  Clinopodium  (kll-no-po'di-um),  re.  [NL.  (Lin 

Inn- /»•>«  A J l _j_  110311Q  1 75-1  Q fl nrilnrl  fnnrvi  Tm  “ " 


It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  bore-holes  fre- 
quently deviate  very  considerably  from  the  straight  path 
they  were  intended  or  supposed  to  take,  and  in  some 
cases  it  becomes  very  important  to  determine  the  amount 
and  direction  of  the  deviation.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  763. 

— T---T-  ' — — r ■•-/,  ».  [Irreg.  < Gr. 

Knivetv,  incline,  + edpa,  base.]  Having  oblique 
bases  or  faces : applied  to  a class  of  crystals, 
belonging  to  tlie  monoclinic  system,  which 
have  a single  plane  of  symmetry  but  no  axis 
of  symmetry.  Clinohedrite  belongs  to  this 
class.  See  * symmetry . Also  called  the  domatic 
and  gonioid  class. 


- VW  CUV  OJ  bum 

disease  and  to  the  lesions  produced  by  it. 

Thus  . . . we  have  . . . the  clinicopathological 
examinations  by  Vialet,  D^jerine,  and  Henschen,  of  cases 
oi  disease  in  man. 

Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  ser.  B,  1898,  p.  2. 
clinium  (klin'i-um),  re.;  pi.  clinia  (-a).  [NL., 

dim.,  < Gr.  kVivt/,  a bed.]  1.  Same  as  clinan- 
thium.  2,  A sporophore  ot  some  fungi. 
Clink2  (klingk),  n.  [Prob.  orig.  a jocular  term, 
meaning  a place  where  one  hears  the  1 clink’ 
of  bolts,  bars,  or  chains : see  clink1,  n.  Names 


yivii-iiy-|/i/  VAI-mil J,  II.  Li.  [ IJlU- 

naius,  1753,  adopted  from  Tournefort,  1700), 
< Gr.  kVivt),  bed,  + novg  (wotl-),  foot.  The 
branches  of  the  tvpe  species,  C.  vidgare.  bear- 
ing separated  orbicular  clusters  of  flowers, 
were  likened  to  the  legs  of  a bed.]  A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Men- 
thacese.  See  Calamintha. 
clinorhomboid  (kll-no-rom'boid),  a.  Same  as 
triclinic. 

clinorhomboidal  ( kll  ''no-rom -boi 'dal),  a. 

Same  as  * clinorhomboid . 


Clinoscope. 

a,  lever  for  rotating  the  anterior  half  of 
the  tube  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  the  pointer 
and  scale  above  marking  the  degree  of 
rotation  ; b , pointer  and  scale  marking  the 
degree  of  dipot  the  platform  supporting  the 
tubes;  c,  c,  objectives  so  attached  that  they 
can  be  maintained  in  the  vertical  plane  with 
any  dip  of  the  tubes;  d,  d,  spirit-levels; 
e,  e,  e,  leveling-screws  for  stand. 


clinoscope 

clinoscope 

(kli ' no  - skop), 
n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
tcAivem,  incline, 

+ a n o it  e i v , 
view.]  An  ap- 
pliance for  es- 
timating the 
inclination  of 
the  vertical  me- . 
ridians  of  the 
cornea. 

clinostat,  n. 

2.  See  *clino- 
graph. 

clinozoisite 

(kli  - no  - zo  'i  - 
sit),w.[Gr.  kM- 
vew,  incline,  4- 
E.  zoisite.  ] A 
monoclinic 
member  of  the 
zoisite- epidote 
group,  near  zo- 
isite in  compo- 
sition, but  dif- 
fering in  crys- 
tallization, 
clinure  (klin'- 
nr),«.  [L.  *clin- 
( are ),  incline, 

+ -ure.]  In- 
clination, spe- 
cifically of  a vector,  relative  to  some  set  of 
coordinates. 

Many,  of  the  new  words  he  [James  Thomson]  coined, 
‘radian,  ‘numeric,’  ‘torque,’  ‘interface,’  ‘clinure,’  ‘po- 
sure,’  <fcc.,  are  great  helps  both  in  thinking  and  teaching. 

Proc.  Brit.  Ass'n  Advancement  o/Sci.,  1902,  p.  611. 
Olio,  n.  3.  In  astron.,  asteroid  84,  discovered 
by  Luther  in  1865. 

Clionopsidae  (kli-o-nop'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Clionopsis  4-  -idee.  ] A family  of  gymnosoma- 
tous  pteropods.  The  body  is  baiTel-shaped ; suckers 
and  buccal  appendages  are  lacking ; the  proboscis  is  very 
long ; the  posterior  gill  is  tetraradiate ; and  the  skin  is 
not  pigmented.  Clionopsis  is  the  only  genus. 

Clionopsis  (kli-o-nop'sis),  n.  [NL.]  The  typ- 
mal^genus  of  the  family  Clionopsidee.  Troschel, 

clip1,  n.  7.  In  angling,  a salmon-gaff.— 8. 
Same  as  * cartridge-clip. 

To  fill  the  latter  [the  Kropatschek  rifle]  rapidly  the 
cartridges  are  carried  packed  in  bundles  of  from  three  to 
six,  in  sheet  inetal  or  cardboard  receptacles.  These  re- 
ceptacles are  of  two  kinds,  “clips"  or  “chargers.”  The 
clip,  employed  in  the  Mannlicher  system,  is  used  with  a 
magazine  with  parallel  walls,  being  held  down  in  the 
magazine  against  the  pressure  of  the  magazine  platform 
spring  by  means  of  a spring  catch. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  661 
clip3  (klip),  n.  Rate  of  rapid  motion,  as  of 
horses  or  yachts:  as,  a three-mile  clip;  a 
fifteen-knot  clip.  [Colloq.] 
clip-drum  (klip'drum),  n.  A drum,  used  fre- 
quently on  printing-presses,  which  has  clips 
to  catch  the  edge  of  a sheet  of  paper  and  carry 
it  around  to  a certain  point  where  it  is  taken 
off  the  drum  by  another  device, 
clip-fish  (klip'fish),  n.  See  clippfish. 
clip-forceps  (klip'fdr//seps),  n.  A small  forceps 
having  blades  with  broad  ends,  closed  by  a 
spring-catch,  used  to  occlude  the  end  of  a 
divided  artery  during  a surgical  operation. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  76. 
clip-gear  (klip'ger),  n.  In  mack.,  a catch-gear ; 
a spring-catch  or  -hook  and  its  operating-rod. 
clip-kingbolt  (klip-king'bolt),  n.  A form  of 
kingbolt  in  which  the  body  is  attached  to  thin 
iron  straps,  with  bolt-ends  for  nuts,  to  secure 
it  to  the  axle-bed.  The  clip-end  encircles  the  axle  and 
bed,  and  thus  renders  a hole  through  the  axle  unnecessary, 
clip-nut  (klip'nut),  n.  Same  as  *clasp-nut. 
clipped  (klipt),  p.  a.  [Also  dipt;  < dip*  4- 
-edS.  J Cut  off  by  clipping ; cut  short:  having 
the  ends  or  edges  cut  off.- Clipped  speech,  a de- 
feet  of  speech  noted  in  certain  cases  of  general  paralysis, 
in  which  the  final  syllable  or  terminal  consonant  of  a 
word  is  not  pronounced. 

clipping-comb  (klip'ing-kom),  n.  A coarse 
comb  of  horn,  celluloid,  or  German  silver,  used 
for  holding  up  the  hair  of  a horse  while  it  is 
being  clipped. 

clipping-machine,  n.  2.  A device  for  shearing 
rivets  or  plate-edges  in  ship-building : usually 
driven  by  air,  and  then  known  as  a,  pneumatic 
clipping -machine. 

clip-rod  (klip'rod),  n.  A rod  having  one  or 
more  projections  to  catch  some  part  of  a mecha- 
nism. Such  rods  are  used  on  some  forms  of  Corliss  valve- 
gear  to  open  the  admission- valve. 


cloisonless 

clique  (klek),  v.  i.  [ clique , n.]  To  form  cliques  slope,  < nXtvuv,  slope,  incline  : see  cline,  clinic.  1 
or  exclusive  sets  ; associate  together  in  cliques,  In  craniom.,  the  median  point  of  the  highest 
usually  with  unworthy  or  selfish  motives.  part  of  the  clivus  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
Cliquery  (kle  ker-i),  n.  [clique  + -ery,\  Dispo-  sphenoid  bone. 

sition  to  separate  into  cliques ; the  methods  or  clitochore  (klit'6-kor),  n.  [Gr.  k'Mtoc,  a slope, 
actions  ot  a clique  ; selfish  exclusiveness.  + xoptiv.  spread  abroad.]  In  plnjtogeog.,  a 
The  design. which . . . . we  commented  upon  when  plant  whose  seeds  are  distributed  by  means  of 

gravity,  either  by  falling  in  steep  places  or 
by  detachment  of  soil,  etc.  F.  E.  Clements. 
Clitocybe  (kli-tos'i-be),  n.  [NL.  (Endlicher, 
1836),  < Gr.  n Airdg,  sloping,  -(-  tcvpt),  head.  The 
name  alludes  to  the  convex  pileus  in  its  young 
state.]  A genus  of  white-spored  agarics  hav- 
ing no  annulus  or  volva  and  the  gills  mostly 
decurrent.  C.  laccata  is  a common  and  widely 
distributed  species. 


..xxxwi  • . . uc  LuiuiutJiibtja  upon  wnen 

cliqueme  in  all  its  lurking  places  was  subsidized  to  thrust 
this  great  work  of  art  . . . into  the  metropolitan  cathe- 
dra1- Sat.  Rev.,  July  16,  1869,  p.  73. 

cliquey  (klek'i),  a.  [clique  + -i/t.]  Disposed  to 
form  small  exclusive  sets  or  cliques ; charac- 
teristic of  cliques  and  cliquery. 
clisiophyllid  (klis-i-o-fil'id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fossil  coral  genus  Clisi- 
ophyllum. 


tj  uisirioutea  spec 

riiQiArTbwtl,If^ra!,br  0f.then?,enus  GUsiophyllum.  clitter  (klit'er),  v.i . [Imitative  variation  of 
ChSiOphyllum  (klis  l-o-fil  um),  it.  [NL.,  < clatter.  Cf.  chitter,  chatter. ] To  emit  a short, 
fvXov  a leaf.]  _ A shrill,  strident  call  or  note,  as  a grasshopper; 
£,enus  ot  eyathophylloid  tetracorals  occurring  make  a slight  rattle 

-,  -X  rATT  , „ The  shrill  cicala  clittering  from  below. 

Llisiospira  (klis  i-o-spira),  n.  [NL.,  (.  Gr.  Lord  Houghton,  Never  Return!  1.  142. 

vanLfntlS  + Tlp\  a -,A  fitter  (klit'er),  n.  1.  A slight  rattling  noise. 

platypodous  gastropods  of  the  family  — 2.  Same  as  *clatter,  n.  Compare  clutter 2,  n. 
Xenophoridee,  occurring  m the  Silurian  rocks.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

clistantherous  (khs-tan'ther-us),  a.  [Gr.  clival  (kli'val),  a.  [clivus  + -all. ] Relating 

anther  +ha,LCiM  wr?’  + NL’  the  elivus  in  any  sense’  Buck’  ^Ied-  Hand^ 

antnei,  4-  -ows.]  Hemiclistogamous  with  the  book,  II.  160 

olistotbeciom’fhuj  -°f- a <\lass  °f  ?°TerS’  clivus-  «•  2-  Th«  superior  surface  of  the  ver- 
CllStothecium  (klis-to-the  sium),  n. ; pi.  clisto-  mis  of  the  cerebellum 

^ame  as  distocarp.  clk.  A contraction  of  clerk. 

lltambomtes  (klit  am-bo-m  tez ),  n.  [NL.,  cloak,  n.  3.  In  mollusks,  same  as  mantle  or 
<,  Gr.  tcAing,  a slope,  + ap/3ui>,  a ridge,  boss.]  pallium. 

cloak-fern  (klok'fern),  n.  See  fern. 
cloche2  (klosh),  n.  [F.,  a bell  or  bell-jar:  see 
dock  2,  n.  ] A bell-jar  or  bell-glass  under  which 
plants  are  grown.  The  term  is  scarcely  used  in  Amer- 
lean  writings,  but  is  frequent  in  English  horticultural 
works. 

clock2,  n — Black  Forest  clock.  See  ★ cuckoo-clock . — 
Clock  correction,  the  quantity  which  must  be  added 
(algebraically)  to  the  time  indicated  by  the  clock  in  order 
to  obtain  the  true  time.  It  is  to  be  subtracted  numeri- 
cally if  the  clock  is  fast,  added  if  it  is  slow.  — Clock  error 
the  same,  numerically,  as  clock  correction,  but  usually’ 
by  clock-makers,  reckoned  with  the  opposite  sign,  that  is, 
+ if  the  clock  is  fast,  — if  it  is  slow.  — Diapason  clock 
a clock  which  has  a tuning-fork  as  a regulator.  — Eight- 
day  clock,  a clock  which  goes  for  eight  days  with  a single 
winding.— German  clock,  a clock  made  in  Germany. 
Those  made  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
were  often  of  elaborate  construction,  some  containing 
automatic  figures  of  persons  or  animals.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  is  the  clock  in  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg. 

Shee  takes  her  selfe  asunder  still  when  shee  goes  to  bed 
• • • and  about  the  next  day  noone  is  put  together  againe, 
like  a great  Germane  Clocke. 

B.  Jonson,  Silent  Woman,  iv.  2. 

clock2,  v.  t.  2.  To  time,  as  contestants  in  a 

lum  + li.  -ferre,  bear.]  "Bearing  or*  provided  biwTlvinir'v,’  i\  a 1.  . 

with  a elitellum:  as,  a clitelliferous  worm  Clock-bird  (klok  herd),  n.  A large  Australian 

clithridium  (kli-thnd'i-um),  n. ; pi.  clithridia  ° gig-as ; S?  narae<*  onma1cco^nJt 

(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  KAeSpldtov,  dii.  of  tAetdpia,  a ?f 't8  “a'hng  at  fT’ 186  a"  T®?*'  ,The  -blr,d 

keyhole,  < tAridpov,  a bar,  bolt.]  In  bacterial.,  'S  more  commonl-v  known  as  the  laughing  jack- 
any  bacterium  having  the  outline  of  a figure  . a . 

eight  or  a keyhole  clock-calm  (klok  kam),  n.  A flat  calm,  no 

clithrophobia  (kllth-ro-fo'bi-a),  ».  [NL.,  also  br?th  0foa,r„stirring;  aa  unruffled  surface  of 
cleithrophobia,  < Gr.  ti'Aeidpov,  a bar  for  closing  . 

a door,  pi.  KAeldpa,  bars,  a lattice : see  *clitl>-  ™c^cont^ct  (klok  kon  takt),  n.  A contact 
rum.]  A morbid  dread  of  being  iu  a small  ??ndulum  or  otke„r  Part, <?f  a el«ek 

room  or  other  confined  space  suitable  arrangement  for  making  or  breaking 

Clofk-^e'expeZent,  an  experiment  made  to  deter- 
also  Cleitluum,  < Gl.  nAeiQpov,  a bar  or  bolt  for  mine  whether  a person  can  make  a drawing  of  an  ordinary 
9i  ClOOr  I see  clock-fACfi  With  rnman  mini ei-ala  It  ic  intandod 

clathrate.]  1. 

In  certain 
Pclecypoda,  a 
modification 
of  the  hinge- 
teeth  to  form 
one  or  more 
erect  pro- 
cesses per- 
mitting only 
the  vertical 

motion  of  Opercular  Valve  of  Radiolit's  Bournoni.  Desm. 
the  smaller  Upper  Cretaceous  (Dordonian) ; 

valve,  as  in  St.  Mametz,  Dordogne. 

fho  „i.  a<  anterior,  and  a',  posterior  myophore;  c,c’, 

tiJO  CAllLLCl  anterior  and  posterior  processes  of  clithrum. 


Clitambonites. 

Clitambonites  squamatus , Pahlen.  Ordovician  ; Kuckers,  Esthonia. 
A,  interior  of  dorsal  valve,  showing  edge  of  the  chilidium;  B, 
interior  of  ventral  valve,  showing  spondylium,  septum,  and  del- 
tidium  (after  Pahlen).  (From  Zittel's  “ Palaeontology.”) 

A genus  of  Paleozoic  brachiopods  with  sub- 
pyramidal  valves  having  their  apices  at  the 
summits  of  the  broad  cardinal  areas.  The  ven- 
tral valve  bears  a perforate  deltidimn  and  an  internal  spon- 
dylium supported  by  a median  septum  ; the  dorsal  valve 
has  a chilidium.  It  occurs  in  Silurian  rocks. 

clitelliferous  (klit-e-lif'e-rus),  a.  [NL.  clitel- 


lludistfe.  In 
the  genus 


poxu-uui  prxui-castrs  ui  

One-third  natural  size  (after  Bayle).  (From 
Zittel’s  “Palaeontology.") 


clock-face  with  roman  numerals.  It  is  intended  as  a test 
of  the  power  or  the  habits  of  observation  on  the  part  of 
the  .average  person.  It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  per- 
sons fail,  notwithstanding  the  assumed  familiarity  of  so 
simple  an  object. 

clock-golf  (klok'golf),  n.  See  *golf. 

clock-hammer  (klok'ham"er),  n.  The  lever, 
and  its  knob,  by  which  the  bell  of  a clock  is 
struck. 

clock-meter  (klok'me'/ter),  n.  In  elect.,  an 
ampere-meter,  volt-meter,  or  wattmeter  ac- 
tuated by  clockwork. 

clod1,  n.  8.  A butchers’  term  for  a cut  of  beef 
from  the  fore  quarter  opposite  the  cross-rib. 

The  proportion  of  bone  in  meat  as  ordinarily  purchased 
will  vary  from  almost  nothing  in  “ shoulder-clod  ” and 
“ round  ” to  as  much  as  40  or  50  per  cent,  in  the  shank. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  446. 


tne  genus  ~ clod-coal  (klod'kol),  n.  Strong  homogeneous 

Hippurites  this  structure  is  extravagantly  de-  coal-  [Scotch.] 

veloped. — 2.  In  anat.,  one  of  a pair  of  bones  dogger  (klog'er),  n.  One  whose  business  is 
found  in  the  shoulder-girdle  of  the  stegocepha-  tke  making  of  clogs  or  wooden  shoes,  or  the 
lous  amphibians  and  of  some  theromorphous  wooden  soles  for  such  shoes, 
reptiles.  Each  clithrum  articulates  with  the  clavicle,  cloisonless  (kloi'son-les),  a.  [cloison  -f  -less.] 


reptiles,  uuuu  uiu  aiucuiaies  wim  uie  clavicle 

extends  from  it  dorsally,  and  may  have  its  posterior  bor- 
der connected  with  a scapula.  Its  exact  homologies  are 
a little  uncertain. 

clition  (klit'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  *k)itIov, 
assumed  dim.  of  K/Uror,  equiv.  to  kAitvs,  a 


■ AVAUV111UUU  uuxx  xvoyj  Mi.  |_G(  uvoviti  I “WOO  • J 

Without  cloisons  or  wire  cells : as,  a cloison- 
less enamel. 

Then  arose  the  so-called  “cloisonless  enamels”  (musen- 
jippd).  They  are  not  always  without  cloisons.  The  de- 
sign is  generally  framed  at  the  outset  with  a ribbon  of 


cloisonless 

thin  metal,  precisely  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  cloi- 
sonne ware.  But  as  the  work  proceeds  the  cloisons  are 
hidden — unless  their  presence  is  necessary  to  give  em- 
phasis to  the  design — and  the  final  result  is  a picture  in 
vitrified  enamels.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  730. 

Cloistered  vault.  See  * vaults. 
cloistered-heart  (klois-terd-hart'),  n.  The 
closed  gentian,  Gentiana  Jindrewm : the  es- 
sential organs  of  the  flower  are,  as  it  were, 
cloistered  within  the  closed  corolla, 
cion  (klon),  n.  [Also  clone;  < NL.  *clon  , <Gr. 
Mv,  a twig  or  slip  used  for  propagation ; akin 
to  KAaSoc,  a twig,  slip,  branch,  < s'kav,  break.] 
A group  of  cultivated  plants  the  different  in- 
dividuals of  which  are  simply  transplanted 
parts  of  the  same  seedling  individual,  the  prop- 
agation being  altogether  by  the  use  of  vege- 
tative parts,  such  as  buds,  grafts,  cuttings, 
suckers,  tubers,  bulbs,  etc.  The  various  sorts 
of  apples,  potatoes,  chrysanthemums,  etc., 
known  as  varieties  are,  in  a more  restricted 
sense,  cions. 

The  cions  of  apples,  pears,  strawberries,  etc.,  do  not 
propagate  true  to  seed,  while  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant characters  of  r aces  of  wheat  and  corn. 

H.  J.  Webber,  in  Science,  Oct.  16,  1903,  p.  503. 

clonal  (klo'nal),  a.  [cion  + -ail.]  Relating 
or  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  characters  of,  a 
cion. 

The  differentiating  clonal  characters  of  chrysanthe- 
mums are  mainly  in  the  form  and  color  of  the  flowers. 

//.  J.  Webber,  in  Science,  Oct.  16,  1903,  p.  602. 

clone2  (klon),  n.  [Gr.  kXLv,  a twig,  slip;  re- 
lated to  /olddof,  a branch:  see  *clon.)  1.  Same 
as  *clon. — 2.  In  thenomenclature  of  the  spicular 
elements  of  sponges,  one  of  the  branches  of  a 
spicule : generally  restricted  to  tetraxial  forms. 
Clonic  contraction.  See+contraction. 
clonism  (klon'izm),  a.  \clon(ic)  + -ism.)  Clonic 
spasm. 

clonome  (klo'nom),  n.  [ clone 2 4-  -owe.]  In 
the  nomenclature  of  the  spicular  elements  of 
sponges,  the  three  similar  arms  of  a *trider 
(which  see). 

cloque  (kldk),  n.  [F.,  < Picard  cloque,  a bell, 
etc. : see  clock‘d.']  A name  in  France  of  a dis- 
ease of  the  leaves  of  the  peach. 

Another  fungous  disease  commonly  known  as  cloque, 
probably  due  to  some  species  of  Taphrina  or  Exoascus,  was 
receiving  attention.  The  trouble  is  mentioned  as  affecting 
peach  trees.  It  causes  the  leaves  to  curl. 

E.  G.  Lodeman,  The  Spraying  of  Plants,  p.  47. 

close,  v.  t — Closed  basin.  See  -kbasin . — Closed  shop. 

See  -kshopf,  n. 

close2,  a.  17.  In  cribbage,  noting  cards  which 
are  near  together,  so  that  sequences  are  pos- 
sible, such  as  the  5 and  7. — 18.  Formed  or 
pronounced  with  a partial  closing  of  the  lips : 
as,  a close  vowel. 

close-grained  (klos'grand),  a.  Having  the 
constituent  grains,  fibers,  or  elements  closely 
compacted  together ; of  closely  compacted  or 
dense  structure  or  texture, 
close-mouthed  (klos'moutht),  a.  Sparing  of 
speech;  reticent:  as,  a close-moutlied  person, 
close-place  (klos'plas),  n.  In  mining,  a nar- 
row drift  without  separate  airway  for  venti- 
lation. [Scotch.] 

close-reefed  (klos'reft),  p.  a.  Having  the  last 
reef  taken  in:  noting  the  condition  of  a vessel 
when  there  are  no  more  reefs  left  to  be  taken 
in  the  sails. 

closer-on  (klo'zer-on'/),  n.  In  shoemaking,  one 
who  stitches  the  different  parts  of  the  upper 
together. 

close-wing  (klos'wing),  n.  A pooular  name 
for  any  moth  of  the  family  Crambidse. 
closing-hammer  (klo 'zing -hamper),  n.  A 
hammer  used  bv  boiler-makers  for  bringing 
together  the  plates  at  the  seams  of  boilers  be- 
fore riveting. 

Closing-up  (klo'zing-up"),  n.  1.  The  placing 
of  the  top-box  or  cope  on  a foundry  mold  in 
preparation  for  easting.  The  cope  must  be 
clamped  or  weighted,  however,  before  the 
mold  is  poured. — 2.  The  heading  or  burring- 
over  of  a rivet,  either  by  hand  or  by  a machine. 
The  length  of  rivet  required  for  closing-up  in  hand-rivet- 
ing is  one  and  one-fourth  diameters  for  snap  and  conical 
heads,  one  diameter  for  countersunk  rivets,  and  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  inch  more  than  these  for  machine- 
driven  rivets. 

closing-work  (klo'zing-werk),  n.  Any  device, 
such  as  a door,  valve,  etc.,  which  closes  off  or 
obstructs  a passage  or  an  opening. 

Closter  (klos'ter),  n.  [Gr.  k'Aohjtt/p,  a spindle.] 

A spindle-shaped  cell,  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  wood.  Also  clostrum. 

Clostridium  (klos-trid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  < 
Gr.  k ’kaarpov,  a clue  of  thread;  cf.  nkuoTr/p,  a 


spindle.]  1.  A supposed  genus  of  bacteria 
now  usually  classed  under  other  genera  by 
different  authors. — 2.  [he.;  pi.  Clostridia  (-a).] 
A term  applied  to  certain  bacteria  to  desciibe 
their  spindle-like  shape. 

Thus  some  bacilli  resemble  diplococci,  others  have  a 
drumstick  form,  while  others  have  a central,  Clostridium 
enlargement.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  V.  212. 

clostrum  (klos'trum),  n. ; pi.  clostra.  {Same  as 

*closter . 

clot,1  n. — Ante-mortem  clot,  a clot  formed  in  the  heart 
or  aorta  just  before  death.— Laminated  clot,  a clot 
formed  in  layers  by  successive  deposits  of  fibrin. — Plas- 
tic Clot,  a mass  of  cells  given  off  from  the  intima  of  an 
artery  at  the  point  of  ligature,  the  organization  of  which 
causes  the  permanent  obliteration  of  the  vessel. — Post- 
mortem Clot,  a clot  formed  in  the  aorta  or  heart  just 
after  death. 

cloth,  n.  7.  Naut.,  a breadth  of  canvas ; one 
of  the  breadths  of  canvas  in  a square  or 
fore-and-aft  sail : a general  term  in  relation 
to  the  sails  of  a ship.— All  cloth  made,  full  sail 
set. — Cloth  in  the  wind,  so  close  to  the  wind  that  the 
sails  shake  or  lift. — Cloth  money.  See  • kmoney . — Cloth 
orange.  See  koranye i.— Cloth  red,  B,  3B,  G,  3G,  O, 
and  R.  See  ★red  1.— Cloth-sampling  scale.  See 
kscaleS.—  Faced  cloth,  cloth,  particulaily  woolen  cloth, 
that  is  finished  with  a lustrous  face,  as  broadcloth. — 
Henrietta  cloth,  a plain-back  fabric  with  a lustrous 
finish  and  twilled  face,  used  for  women’s  dresses.  It  has 
a silk  warp  and  a wool  weft,  or  it  may  be  all  wool. — 
Lady’s  cloth,  a fine,  wide,  and  closely  woven  wool  flan- 
nel, slightly  napped  and  face-finished,  for  women’s  wear. 
—Little  cloth,  limited  sail.— Oriental  cloth,  a smooth, 
face-finished  variety  of  woolen  cloth.— Three  cloths  in 
the  wind,  a mildly  intoxicated  condition.  Also  three 
sheets  in  the  wind.— To  carry  much  Cloth,  said  of  a 
ship  when  her  yards  are  long  and  her  sails  correspond- 
ingly broad.— Willfing  cloth,  a face-finished  broadcloth, 
valued  especially  for  its  fast  color  and  permanent  finish, 
used  for  army  and  navy  uniforms,  liveries,  and  carriage 
linings:  named  after  Johann  Wiilfing,  Lennep,  Germany. 

cloth-beam  (kloth'bem),  n.  1.  A weighing- 
beam  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  a yard  of 
cloth  by  weighing  a whole  piece.  A given  num- 
ber of  yards  of  cloth  are  weighed,  and  when  the  beam 
balances,  the  weight  on  the  beam  indicates,  by  one  set  of 
marks,  the  weight  in  ounces  and  tenths  of  a single  yard. 
— 2.  That  roll  of  a loom  upon  which  the  cloth 
is  wound  as  it  is  woven. 

cloth-brown  (kloth'broun),  n.  Either  of  two 
mordant-acid  coal-tar  colors  (R  and  G)  of  the 
diazo  type,  prepared  by  comb.ning  diazotized 
benzidine  with  salicylic  acid  and  a naphthol 
derivative.  They  dye  wool  brown  in  an  acid 
bath.  The  shade  produced  is  much  faster 
when  after-chromed. 

cloth-dresser  (ldoth'dres^er),  n.  One  who  is 
employed  in  finishing  cloth  for  the  market,  as 
napping,  shearing,  brushing,  pressing,  etc. 

cloth-dressing  (kl6th'dres"ing),  n.  See  dress- 
ing, 2 (d). 

clothe,  v.  t.  4.  Newt.,  to  cover  with  canvas; 
rig.— To  clothe  the  bowsprit,  to  set  up  its  shrouds 
and  bobstays.— To  clothe  the  lower  masts,  to  give  a 
great  drop  to  the  courses  of  the  lower  masts,  that  is,  to 
bring  them  well  down  toward  the  deck. — To  clothe  a 
ship  with  canvas,  to  carry  all  sail. 

clothes-louse  (kloTHz'lous),  n.  A louse,  Pedi- 
culus  vestimenti . Also  called  body-touse. 

clothes-moth,  n.— Naked  clothes-moth,  a tineid 
moth,  Tineola  biselliella,  occurring  in  Europe  and  the 


Naked  Clothes-moth  ( Tineola  biselliella). 


Moth,  larva,  cocoon,  and  empty  pupa-skin,  much  enlarged. 

(Riley,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

United  States,  whose  larva,  feeding  on  woolen  goods  and 
fur,  makes  neither  a case  nor  a gallery,  although  spinning 
a certain  amount  of  silk.— Tube-building  clothes- 
moth,  a tineid  moth,  Tricophaya  tapetzella,  occurring 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  whose  larva  makes  a 
gallery  composed  of  silk  and  fragments  of  the  cloth  on 
which  it  feeds. 

clothing1,  n.  5.  In  saddlery,  blankets  of  any 
kind  used  on  horses. 

cloth-knife  (kloth'nif),  n.  A circular  knife  or 
disk-knife  used  in  cutting  cloth,  paper,  cork, 
leather,  etc. 

cloth-looker  (kl6th'luk"'6r),  n.  One  who  ex- 
amines or  inspects  cloth  as  it  comes  from  the 
loom. 

cloth-looking  (kl6thTuk,/ing),  n.  The  exami- 
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nation  or  inspection  of  cloth  as  it  comes  from 
the  loom,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  up  to 
the  standard  quality. 

cloth-paste  (kloth  'past),  n.  Paste,  usually 
made  of  flour,  employed  to  cement  cloth  to 
the  surface  of  something  else,  as  to  the  board 
covers  in  bookbinding, 
cloth-press,  n.  2.  A press  for  baling  cloth, 
cloth-presser  (kloth  ' pres  “ er),  n.  One  who 
operates  a cloth-press. 

clottage  (klot'aj),  n.  [clot  + -age.)  The  for- 
mation of  a clot  or  clots, 
clotting-beetle  (klot'ing-be'/tl),  n.  A wooden 
mallet  or  hammer  used  in  breaking  up  clods 
that  remain  unbroken  after  plowing  and  har- 
rowing. [Prov.  Eng.] 

clotule  (klot'ul),  11.  [Irreg.  < clot  + -ule.)  A 
little  clot.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  878. 
cloture  (klo'tur),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  clotured, 
ppr.  cloturing.  To  apply  the  cloture  to:  as, 
to  cloture  a bill  in  Parliament.  Also  spelled 
cloture. 

clotweed  (klot'wed),  n.  Same  as  clot-bur,  2. 
clou  (klii),  n.  [F.,  a nail,  peg:  see  clove A] 
That  which  arrests  and  holds  the  attention  or 
the  interest ; the  strong  point ; the  chief  at- 
traction ; the  peg  on  which  success  depends. 

Surrounding  theBe  exhibits  of  machinery  in  motion  are 
the  displays  of  finished  goods,  each  containing  some 
“ clou,"  such  as  a $5,000  blanket  in  the  blanket  section 
and  a combined  exhibit  made  by  the  costumers  in  a pa* 
viiion  known  as  the  Pavilion  of  Costumes  and  Fashions, 
in  which  are  found  the  latest  and  best  creations  in 
women’s  dress  and  millinery. 

Amer.  Inventor,  Aug.  1, 1904,  p.  337. 

cloud1,  n.  1.  The  classification  of  clouds  adopted  by 
the  International  Iketeorologioal  Committee,  July  1,  1896, 
requires  all  clouds  to  be  classified  under  the  headings 
here  defined:  (1)  Cirrus  (abbreviated  Ci. ),  isolated  fea- 
thery clouds  of  line,  fibrous  texture,  generally  of  a white 
color,  frequently  arranged  in  bands  which  spread  like 
the  meridians  on  a celestial  globe  over  a pail  of  the  sky 
and  converge  in  perspective  toward  one  or  two  opposite 
points  of  the  horizon.  In  the  formation  of  such  bands 
cirro-stratus  and  cirro-cumulus  often  take  part.  (2)  Cirro- 
stratus  (Ci.  S.),  a fine  whitish  veil,  sometimes  quite  dif- 
fuse, giving  a whitish  appearance  to  the  sky,  and  called 
by  many  cirrus-haze  ; sometimes  of  more  or  less  distinct 
structure,  exhibiting  tangled  fibers.  The  veil  often  pro- 
duces halos  around  the  sun  and  moon.  (3)  Cirro-cumulus 
(Ci.  Cu.),  fleecy  clouds ; small  white  balls  and  wisps,  with- 
out shadows  or  with  very  fine  shadows,  usually  arranged 
in  groups  and  often  in  lows.  (4)  Alto-cumulus  (A.  Cu.), 
dense,  fleecy  clouds;  laiger  whitish  or  grayish  balls  with 
shaded  portions,  grouped  in  flocks  or  rows,  frequently  so 
close  together  that  their  edges  meet.  The  various  balls  are 
generally  larger  and  more  compact  (passing  into  strato- 
cumulus)  toward  the  center  of  the  group,  but  more  delicate 
and  wispy  (passing  into  cirro-cumulus)  on  its  edges.  They 
are  very  frequently  arranged  in  lines  in  one  or  two  direc- 
tions. (5)  Alto-stratus  (A.  S.),  a thick  veil  of  a gray  or 
bluish  color,  exhibiting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun  and 
moon  a brighter  portion,  which,  without  causing  halos, 
may  produce  corona;.  This  form  shows  gradual  transi- 
tions to  cirro-stratus,  but  may  have  only  half  the  altitude. 
(6)  Strato-cumulus  (S.  Cu.),  large  balls  or  rolls  of  dark 
cloud  which  frequently  cover  the  sky,  especially  in  win- 
ter, and  give  it  at  times  an  undulutory  appearance.  The 
layer  of  strato-cumulus  is  usually  not  very  thick,  and 
blue  sky  often  appears  in  the  breaks  through  it.  Between 
this  form  and  the  alto-cumulus  all  possible  gradations 
are  found.  It  is  distinguished  from  nimbus  by  the  ball- 
like or  rolled  form,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
tend  to  bring  rain.  (7)  Nimbus  (N.),  rain-clouds ; dense 
masses  of  dark,  formless  clouds  with  ragged  edges,  from 
which  generally  continuous  rain  or  snow  is  falling. 
Through  the  breaks  in  these  clouds  there  is  almost  al- 
ways seen  a sheet  of  higher  cirro-stratus  or  alto-stratus. 
If  the  mass  of  nimbus  is  torn  up  into  small  patches,  or  if 
low  fragments  of  cloud  are  floating  much  below  a graat 
nimbus,  they  may  be  called  fracto-nimbus  ( scud  of  the 
sailors).  (8)  Cumulus  (Cu.),  woolpack  clouds ; thick  clouds 
whose  summits  are  domes  with  protuberances,  but  whose 
bases  are  flat.  These  clouds  are  formed  especially  in  the 
diurnal  ascensional  movement  of  the  lower  air.  When 
the  cumulus  is  opposite  the  sun,  the  surfaces  usually 
seen  by  the  observer  are  more  brilliant  than  the  edges  of 
the  protuberances.  When  the  illumination  comes  from 
the  side,  this  cloud  shows  a strong  actual  shadow.  When 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  sky,  the  cumulus  appears  dark, 
with  bright  edges.  The  true  cumulus  shows  a sharp 
border  above  and  below.  When  cumuli  are  formed  in  or 
torn  by  strong  winds,  the  detached  pails  ( fracto-eumulus ) 
present  continual  changes.  (9)  Cumulo-nimbus  (Cu.  N.), 
thunder-clouds;  shower-clouds;  heavy  masses  of  cloud 
rising  like  mountains,  towers,  or  anvils,  generally  sur- 
rounded at  the  top  by  a veil  or  screen  of  fibrous  texture 
( false  cirrus)  and  below  by  nimbus-like  masses  of  cloud. 
From  their  bases  generally  fall  local  showers  of  rain  or 
snow,  and  sometimes  hail  or  sleet.  Thunder  and  light- 
ning invariably  attend  the  cumulo-nimbus.  The  upper 
edges  are  either  of  compact  cumulus-like  outline,  and 
form  massive  summits  surrounded  by  delicate  false  cirrus, 
or  the  edges  themselves  are  drawn  out  into  cirrus-like 
filaments.  This  last  form  is  most  common  in  spring 
showers.  The  front  of  an  approaching  thunderstorm 
cloud  of  wide  extent  sometimes  appesus  like  a great 
black  arch  stretching  across  a portion  of  the  sky  which  is 
uniformly  lighter  in  color.  (10)  Stratus  (S.),  lifted  fog  in 
a horizontal  stratum.  When  this  stratum  is  torn  by  the 
wind  or  by  mountain  summits  into  irregular  fragments, 
they  may  be  called  fracto-stratus.—  Altitude  Of  a cloud, 
the  linear  height  of  a cloud  above  the  land  or  the  sea- 
level.  The  average  altitude  above  sea-level  has  been  de- 
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termined  for  numerous  portions  of  the  globe.  It  varies 
with  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air,  and  there- 
fore with  latitude  and  continentality.  Among  the  meth- 
ods of  determining  the  altitude  are  the  following : (a) 
Bernoulli's  method  (1744\  which  consists  in  determining 
the  time  and  the  depression  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon, 
when  the  sun’s  rays  first  or  last  touch  a given  cloud 
whose  angular  altitude  and  azimuth  are  also  observed  sim- 
ultaneously. A convenient  method  of  calculation  is  given 
by  Zenker  in  his  Meteorological  Calendar  for  1887.  ( b ) 
Feussner's  method , which  consists  in  observing  the  loca- 
tion on  the  map  of  the  shadow  of  a cloud  and  at  the  same 
time  observing  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  The  formulae 
needed  for  calculation  are  given  in  Abbe’s  “Meteorologi- 
cal Apparatus  and  Methods”  (1887).  (c)  The  kinematic 
•method  (employed  in  connection  with  Abbe's  marine 
nephoscope),  in  which  observations  give  two  zenithal 
apparent  movements  of  the  cloud  for  two  corresponding 
known  movements  of  the  observer  on  a boat  or  wagon : 
eight  quantities,  that  is,  directions  and  rates  of  motion, 
are  thus  known  which  are  introduced  into  the  analytical 
trigonometrical  equation,  and  the  true  altitude  and  mo- 
tion of  the  cloud  are  found  by  elimination,  (d)  Lambert's 
method,  which  consists  in  observing  the  velocity  of  the 
shadow  of  the  cloud  on  the  ground  and  also  the  apparent 
angular  velocity  of  the  cloud  at  the  zenith,  whence  the  al- 
titude or  distance  is  calculated  by  trigonometrical  for- 
mulae. ( e ) Trigonometric  methods,  which  involve  the  use 
of  the  cloud- theodolite,  photogrammeter,  or  cloud-camera. 
(/)  Espy's  dew-point  method  of  determining  the  altitude 
of  the  base  of  a cloud,  which  assumes  that  the  altitude  of 
the  base  is  equal  to  the  depression  of  the  dew-point  ex- 
pressed in  centigrade  degrees  multiplied  by  100  meters 
or  expressed  in  degrees  Fahrenheit  multiplied  by  186 
feet.—  Cotton-ball  clouds.  See : kcotton-ball . — Irides- 
cent Cloud,  a cloud  that  shows  a patch  of  rainbow  color 
suggesting  the  iridescence  of  mother-of-pearl ; also,  a 
pearly  white  cloud  without  iridescent  colors.— Mammi- 
form cloud,  a threatening  cloud  from  the  under  side  of 
which  there  hang  protuberances  resembling  mamma), 
teats,  or  bags : a formation  that  is  generally  due  to  the 
rapid  settling  and  evaporation  of  the  heavier  cloud-parti- 
cles, but  possibly  sometimes  to  the  formation  of  cloud  in 
a slowly  revolving  vortex,  as  when  a waterspout  or  tor- 
nado-funnel begins  at  the  lower  surface  of  a cloud. — 
Nacreous  cloud,  a delicate  white  cloud,  very  high, 
shining  late  at  night ; a noctiluminous  cloud  : sometimes 
improperly  called  iridescent  and  phosphorescent—  Nocti- 
lucent  cloud,  night-shining  cloud,  a cloud  that  shines 
after  sunset,  apparently  very  high  up  and  illuminated  by 
distant  twilight. 

cloud-belt  (kloud'belt),  n.  1.  A zone  around 
the  earth  covered  by  clouds ; the  zone  in  which 
the  cloudiness  is  a maximum ; specifically,  the 
equatorial  zone. — 2.  The  belt  or  ring  of  clouds 
itself ; a cloud-ring;  a belt  of  clouds  crossing  a 
planet,  as  Jupiter,  Saturn,  etc. 

cloud-berg  (kloud'berg),  n.  A mountainous 
mass  of  cloud  which  looks  like  an  iceberg  on 
the  distant  horizon. 

cloud-blower  (kloud'bl6//£r),  n.  A tubular 
pipe  of  the  North  American  Indians:  so  called 
when  used  in  religious  ceremonials,  on  account 
of  the  symbolic  significance  of  the  puffs  of 
smoke. 

cloud-camera  (kloud'kam^ e-ra),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus for  observing  the  image  of  a cloud, 
formed  by  a lens  in  a dark  chamber,  in  order 
to  determine  its  altitude,  motion,  size,  or  in- 
ternal changes.  In  the  cloud-camera  of  Vettin  (1860) 
the  camera  is  mounted  on  a horizontal  axis  adj  ustable  to 
any  apparent  angular  altitude.  The  elaboration  of  this 
instrument  constitutes  the  photogrammeter  perfected  for 
use  in  the  cloud-observation  work  of  the  International  Me- 
teorological Committee  in  1896-97,  and  for  topographical 
surveys.  See  ★ photogrammeter  and  nephoscope. 

cloud-chart  (kloud'chart),  n.  One  of  a series 
of  daily  weather-maps  showing  the  quantities, 
kinds,  and  motions  of  the  clouds  over  the  area 
of  country  covered  by  the  ordinary  weather- 
map. 

clouded  (klou'ded),  p.  a.  1.  Covered  with 
clouds ; obscured  by  clouds : as,  a clouded  sky, 
— 2.  Marked  by  dark,  vague,  irregular  spots : 


Clouded  Tiger-cat  (Felis  nebulosa). 


as,  a clouded  cane ; a clouded  leopard  or  tiger- 
cat.— Clouded  locust.  See -*locustl. 
cloud-firing  (kloud'fir"ing),  n.  The  attempt 
to  procure  rain  in  seasons  of  drought,  or  to 
ward  off  destructive  hail-storms,  by  the  firing 
of  cannon. 


cloud-gate  (kloud'gat),  n.  A passageway  be- 
tween hills,  mountains,  or  promontories 
through  which  clouds  pass  in  and  out  with  the 
day  and  night  winds. 

cloudiness,  ".—Scale  of  cloudiness.  Meteorological 
observers  have  different  methods  of  recording  the  appar- 
ent cloudiness  of  the  sky.  Some  consider  the  whole  sky 
from  zenith  to  horizon,  others  only  that  portion  which  is 
more  than  30  degrees  above  the  horizon.  When  the  sky 
is  wholly  covered  it  is  said  to  have  a cloudiness  of  10.  If 
the  observer  estimates  that  one-tenth  of  this  area  is  occu- 
pied by  clear  spaces,  although  it  may  to  him  appear 
wholly  covered  (because  he  sees  the  sides  of  the  clouds), 
he  will  estimate  the  cloudiness  as  9/10.  In  general,  the 
cloudiness  is  that  percentage  of  the  whole  circular  area 
which  would  be  covered  by  the  clouds  if  they  could  be 
projected  vertically  downward ; therefore,  no  account  is 
to  be  taken  of  the  thickness  or  height  of  the  cloud.  One 
estimates  as  closely  as  possible  the  percentage  of  area 
that  would  be  covered  by  shadows  if  the  sun  were  in  the 
zenith  and  the  observer  could  take  a comprehensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  circle. 

clouding,  n.  2.  The  dulling  of  varnish,  as  by 
dampness  or  the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  am- 
monia. 

cloud-projector  (kloud,pr6-jek,/tor),  n.  An 
apparatus  devised  by  G.  G.  Stokes  (1883)  by 
which  from  two  eioud  photographs,  taken 
from  different  points  of  view,  can  be  deduced 
mechanically  the  altitudes,  distances,  and  di- 
mensions of  all  parts  of  the  cloud, 
cloudscape  (kloud'skap),  n.  A scene  composed 
of  clouds  ; a painting  of  such  a scene, 
cloud-shutter  (kloud'shut"er),  n.  In  photog., 
a shutter  provided  with  adjustable  disks  by 
means  of  which  the  foreground  may  be  ex- 
posed sufficiently  while  the  sky  may  be  taken 
instantaneously.  Images  of  clouds  are  thus 
secured. 

cloud-world  (kloud'werld),  n.  The  realm  of 
clouds,  or,  figuratively,  of  vagne  fancies; 
cloud-land. 

Cloudy  day,  a day  in  which  clouds  prevail ; as  used  tech- 
nically by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  a day  in 
which  the  average  obscuration  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set is  or  more. — Partly  Cloudy,  as  used  technically 
by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  marked  by  a state 
of  cloudiness  ranging  from  3 to  7 on  the  cloud-scale  of  10. 
See  scale  of  •kcloudiness.  • 

cloudy-wing  (klou'di-wing),  n.  An  American 
hesperiid  butterfly,  Thorybes  pylades , which 
has  a wide  distribution,  it  is  brown  in  color,  with 
small  white  spots  on  the  fore  wings.  Its  larvae  feed  on 
clover.  Also  called  northern  cloudy-wing. — Southern 
ClOUdy-Wing,  an  American  hesperiid  butterfly,  Thorybes 
bathyuus,  which  ranges  from  West  Virginia  to  Florida 
and  westward  to  Kansas  and  New  Mexico.  Its  larvae  feed 
on  wild  beans  and  other  leguminous  herbs. 

Clove3,  n.  2.  A cleft;  an  opening:  as,  the  clove 
in  the  roving-carriage  of  a cotton-jenny, 
clovene  (klo'ven),  n.  [ clove*  -+-  - eve .]  A 

sesquiterpene,  C]kH24,  obtained  by  heating 
caryophyllene  hydrate  with  phosphorus  pen- 
toxid.  It  boils  at  261-263°  C. 

Clover,  w.,  1.  For  some  of  the  most  useful  or  other- 
wise noteworthy  true  clovers  of  the  western  United  States, 
see  annual  red  kclover , bear-kclover , Beckwiths  kclover, 
bull-kclover,  and  sour  kclover.  These  include  the  most 
important  of  several  species  used  raw  as  food  by  the 
California  Indians.— Alexandrian  clover.  See  Trifo- 
lium and  kberseem . — Alsatian  clover,  the  alsike  clo- 
ver, Trifolium  hybridum.—  Alsike  Clover.  See  ir alsike. 
— Annual  red  clover,  Trifolium  involucratum,  widely 
distributed  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and 
much  the  most  valuable  of  the  annual  species.  Also 
called  purple  clover. — Bear-Clover,  Trifolium  virescens, 
a Californian  species  of  some  forage  value  and  a lavorite 
among  the  Indians  for  eating  raw.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
are  sweet  (hence  also  known  as  sweet  clover),  and  the 
flowers  and  seed-pods  as  well  as  the  herbage  are  eaten. 
It  is  considered  to  be  the  most  common  cause  of  bloat ; 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  bloat-clover.  Bear-clover  is 
also  a local  Californian  name  of  Chamsebatia  foliolosa. 
See  ktar-weed,  2.— Beckwith's  clover,  Trifolium  Beclc- 
withii,  a Rocky  Mountain  species  of  low  elevations,  rang- 
ing to  South  Dakota,  valuable  for  pasture  and  hay : from 
its  resemblance  to  T.  pratense,  sometimes  called  wild  red 
clover. — Bersin  clover.  See  Trifolium.— Bloat-clover. 
Same  as  bear-'kclover. — Bokhara  Clover.  See  clover,  2. 
—Brazilian  clover.  Same  as  alfalfa. — Broad  clo- 
ver, the  red  clover,  Trifolium  pratense.  [Eng.]— Brown 
Clover.  See  Trifolium.—  Bull-Clover,  a true  clover, 
Trifolium  Wormskioldii,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
native  species  of  northern  California,  in  damp  places 
growing  2 or  3 feet  high.  It  is  much  relished  by  cattle 
and  also  by  the  Indians,  who  eat  all  the  above-ground 
parts  raw.—  Calvary  clover.  See  clover,  2.— Chilean 
Clover,  alfalfa:  so  called  because  it  was  brought  to 
California  from  Chile.  — Clover  broom-rape.  See 
k broom-rape.  — Clover  cutworm.  See  k cutworm. — 
Clover  flower-midge  or  clover  seed-midge.  See 
kfowcr-midge.— Clover  seed- worm,  clover  stem- 
borer.  See  kseed-worm,  kstem-borer. — Cow-clover. 
Same  as  mammoth  kclover.— Egyptian  clover.  Same 
as  kberseem.—  Florida  clover.  See  Richardsonia. — 
Four-leafed  clover,  (a)  A frequent  sport  of  the  com- 
mon red  clover  having  four  leaflets  to  the  leaf,  (b)  In 
Texas,  Marsilea  macropoda,  a plant  of  some  forage  value 
in  shady  bottoms.  See  Marsilea. — Golden  clover,  the 
yellow  clover  or  hop-clover,  Trifolium  agrarium. — Long- 
stalked  clover,  Trifolium  longipes,  found  in  the  eastern 
Rocky  Mountain  region  at  altitudes  of  6,000  to  9,000  feet, 
where  it  is  valuable  for  forage.  It  is  a slender  plant  a 
foot  or  more  high,  with  narrow  leaflets.  A pale-flowered 


clover-rust 

variety  is  sometimes  called  wild  white  clover. — Mam- 
moth or  mammoth  red  clover,  a robust  red  clover 
referred  by  recent  American  authors  to  Trifolium  me- 
dium, the  zigzag  clover.  It  resembles  common  red 
clover,  with  which  it  is  often  confused,  but  it  may  be 
distinguished,  particularly  by  the  long  stalks  of  the  heads. 
It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  cow-grass  of  England, 
the  qualities  of  which  it  shows  in  some  measure.  Some- 
times called  sapling  clover  (in  the  western  United  States) 
and  cow-clover.  See  cow-grass.— Mayad  clover.  See 
Trifolium. — Menindie  clover,  Trigonella  suavissima, 
an  Australian  fodder-plant.— Mexican  clover.  See 
Richardsonia.—  Mountain  red  clover,  Trifolium  mega- 
cephalum,  a robust  perennial  species  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  especially  the  western  slope,  valued  for  for- 
age. It  has  large  and  showy  heads,  leaves  with  5 or 
7 leaflets,  and  stout  deep-growing  roots.—  Musk-Clover. 
See  musky  filaree,  under  kjilaree. — Nevada  clover,  Tri- 
folium tridentatum,  a native  species  of  Utah  and  Nevada, 
eaten  greedily  by  cattle. — Purple  clover,  (a)  See  clover, 
1.  ( b ) Same  as  annual  red  kclover. — Rengeso  Clover, 
Astragalus  Sinicus,  a clover-like  plant  largely  grown  in 
Japan  for  green  manure  and  for  forage.  It  is  often 
sown  in  rice-fields  after  harvest  and  plowed  under  the 
next  spring.— Russian  red  Clover,  Trifolium  pratense 
pallidum,  a variety  of  the  red  clover  adapted  to  arid 
conditions.  — Salt  clover.  See  sour  kclover  ( b ) (2). 
— Sapling  clover.  Same  as  mammoth  kclover. — 
Snail  clover.  See  snail-clover.—  Soola  clover,  Hedy- 
sarum  coronarium,  a leguminous  fodder-plant  cultivated 
in  Italy  and  the  Balearic  Islands.— Sour  clover,  (a)  The 
wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosella.  [Prov.  Eng.]  ( b ) In  Cali- 
fornia : (1)  Trifolium  fucatum,  a true  clover,  probably 
with  some  allied  species  or  varieties.  These  are  succulent 
plants  with  light-colored  foliage.  (2)  T.  obtusiflorum,  a 
species  having  an  acid  taste  and  clammy  with  an  acid 
exudation.  The  Indians  regal’d  it  as  one  of  the  best  for 
eating,  the  exudation  being  generally  washed  off.  Also 
called  salt  clover  and,  as  growing  near  springs,  spring- 
clover. — Spanish  Clover.  See  Richardsonia. — Spotted 
clover,  the  spotted  medic,  Medicago  Arabica. — Spring- 
clover.  Same  as  sour  kclover  (b)  (2).—  Suckling  clover, 
Trifolium  filiforme  of  Europe,  good  in  mixed  pastures 
for  sheep. — Sulphur  Clover,  Trifolium  ochroleucum  of 
Europe,  growing  on  dry  calcareous  soils  and  relished  by 
cattle. — Swamp-clover,  Lotus  uliginosus,  a species  of 
bird’s-foot  clover  native  in  northern  Europe,  and  culti- 
vated in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  on  sour,  mucky  soils. 
It  is  a slender  branching  plant  with  rather  large  yellow 
flowers  and  long,  slender  pods.  — Swedish  clover.  Same 
as  kalsike. — Sweet  clover,  (a)  See  clover,  2.  (b)  Same 
as  bear-kclover. — Wild  red  Clover.  Same  as  Beck-with’s 
kclover. — Wild  White  Clover.  Same  as  long-stalked, 
kclover.— Zigzag  clover.  See  Trifolium,  mammoth 
kclover,  and  7nan-grass. 

clover-dodder  (klo'ver-dod//er),  n.  See  *dod- 
der^. 

clover-looping  (kl6'ver-lo,/ping),  a.  Looping 
clover  or  warping  it  by  partial  eating Clover- 

looping owlet.  See  owlet  (a  moth). 

clover-mite  (klb'ver-mit),  n.  An  American 
mite,  Bryobia pratensis,  very  common  on  clover 


Clover-mite  ( Bryobia  pratensis). 
a,  dorsal  view  ; b,  ventral  view;  c,  d,  claw  ; e.f,  g,  mouth-parts; 
h,  i,j , body-scales;  fc,  l , in,  leg- -spines.  (Insect  Life,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 
Magnified. 

in  the  western  United  States,  and  frequently 
swarming  in  great  numbers  on  tree-trunks, 
fences,  and  the  sides  of  houses, 
clover-rust  (klo'ver-rust),  n.  A parasitic  fun- 
gus, Uromyces  TrifoUi,  which  attacks  the  leaves 
of  various  species  of  clover. 


clover-sickness 

clover-sickness  (klo,ver-sik,,nes),  ».  The  state 
of  being  clover-sick,  that  is,  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a crop  of  clover:  said  of  soils,  usually 
with  reference  to  the  common  red  clover. 
In  England  the  trouble  has  been  charged  to  threadworms 
{nematoids),  to  fungi,  to  insufficient  nutrition,  to  acidity, 
and  to  enzyms  inimical  to  the  organisms  symbiotic  with 
the  clover,  but  agreement  has  not  been  reached.  Many 
cases  can  be  corrected  by  an  application  of  lime.  The 
term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  plant. 

Clover-sickness  rarely  occurs  on  chalk  soils. 

J.  Wrightson,  Fallow  and  Fodder  Crops,  p.  220. 

clover-tree  (klo'ver-tre),  n.  A Tasmanian  tree, 
Goodenia  latifolia.  Also  called  native  laburnum. 

clover-worm  (klo' ver-werm),  n.  A green 


(j,  moth  with  wings  folded  ; b,  same,  wings  expanded ; rand  d,  egg; 
e and/,  penultimate  stage  of  larva  \ g,  head  of  larva  — all  enlarged; 
c,  d,  g,  greatly  enlarged.  (Chittenden,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


caterpillar,  the  larva  of  Plathypena  scabra,  an 
American  noctuid  moth, 
clove-strip  (klov'strip),  n.  The  floating  or 
creeping  primrose-willow,  Jussisea  diffusa, 
common  in  the  eastern  United  States,  and  also 
found  in  tropical  America  and  Asia.  See  Jus- 
sisea and  primrose-willow. 
clownism  (klou'nizm),  n.  [ clown  + -ism.] 
Clownish  conduct;  specifically,  a stage  of 
hystero-epilepsy  in  which  the  patient  assumes 
the  most  bizarre  and  seemingly  impossible 
attitudes. 

Clown’s  lungwort.  See  lungwort. — Clown’s  mustard, 

the  bitter  candytuft,  Iberis  amara. — Clown’s-nard. 
See  plowman's  spikenard,  under  spikenard.—  Clown’s 
spikenard.  Same  as  •hclown' s-nard. 

cloy3  (kloi),  n.  [Origin  uncertain  ; perhaps  lit. 
something  that  cloys  or  is  sticky,  < cloyi,  v. 
Otherwise  for  claay  or  cly,  dial,  form  of  clay  1] 
An  artificial  mixture  of  plastic  character,  in 
this  respect  resembling  clay, 
cloze,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  close. 

C.  L.  P.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act. 

C.  L.  S.  C.  An  abbreviation  of  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 
club1,  n.  8.  The  expanded  end  of  the  tentac- 
ular arms  in  decacerous  cephalopods.—  Sensory 
club,  in  hydromedusans,  a ★cordylus  (which  sec,  with 
cut). 

club1,  v.  t— To  club  a fleet,  to  manceuver  a fleet,  so  as 
to  get  to  windward  of  a certain  position. 

Clubbed  fingers,  enlargement  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
with  incurvation  of  the  nails,  occurring  in  diseases  in 
which  hematosis  is  interfered  with. 
clubbing1,  n.  4.  In  gardening,  the  process  or 
progress  of  becoming  clubrooted;  also,  the 
clubrooted  condition. 

clubbing-  (klub'ing),  n.  The  act  of  forming  a 
club ; joint  action  or  subscription  for  joint  or 
individual  benefit. 

clubbock  (klub'ok),  n.  [Appar.  < CluU  + -och.] 
A sea-fish,  the  spotted  blenny,  Gadusgunnellus. 
Also  gunnel. 

club-fungus  (klub'fung,/gus),  n.  Any  one  of 
the  fungi  belonging  to  the  family  Clavariacese. 

Not  all  of  the  dub-fungi  are  unbranched  ; but  some  of 
them  are  divided  like  the  antlers  of  a deer,  and  yet  others 
in  which  the  branching  is  more  copious  grow  in  pearl- 
gray,  yellow,  white  or  pinkish  tufts,  several  inches  high, 
and  covering  spaces  as  large  as  a dinner-plate. 

C.  MacMillan , Minn.  Plant  Life,  viii. 

club-hand  (klub'hand),  n.  A deformity  of  the 
hand  similar  in  nature  and  causation  to  club- 
foot. 

club-head  (klub'hed),  n.  A club-shaped  or 
club-like  head. 

cluh-niOSS,  n. — Bog  Club-moss,  Lycopodium  inun- 
datum,  a small  low-ground  species,  not  uncommon  in 
Europe  and  in  North  America,  extending  in  the  latter 
from  Newfoundland  and  Alaska  south  to  Washington, 
Illinois,  and  New  Jersey.  Also  called  crowfoot  and  marsh 
club-moss. — Fir  club-moss,  Lycopodium  Selago,  a boreal 
species  of  Europe  and  North  America,  in  the  latter  extend- 
ing to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  See  other  vernac- 


ular names  under  Lycopodium.  — Foxtail  club-moss, 
Lycopodium  alopecuroides,  a showy  species  occurring  in 
moist  situations  along  the  coast  from  New  York  to  Florida 
and  Mississippi.— Interrupted  club-moss,  Lycopodium 
annotinum,  a trailing  species  having  stiff  acicular  leaves, 
circumpolar  in  its  distribution,  in  North  America  occur- 
ring as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Wash- 
ington. —Marsh  club-moss.  Same  as  bog  kclub-moss. 
— Rock  Club-moss,  Lycopodium  porophilum,  a rather 
rare  species  of  the  central  and  southern  United  States, 
allied  to  L.  lucidulum,  and  usually  found  on  sandstone 
rocks.— Shining  Club-moss,  Lycopodium  lucidulum,  a 
beautiful  dark-green  erect  species  of  low  woods  in  eastern 
Canada  and  extending  from  the  central  United  States 
eastward.  Sometimes  known  as  swamp  and  trailing 
evergreen.  — Stiff  club-moss.  Same  as  interrupted 
'kclub-moss.— Tree  club-moss,  the  ground-pine,  Lyco- 
podium obscurum  (L.  dendroideum).  See  Lycopodium. 

club-shell  (klub'shel),  n.  A marine  univalve 
mollusk  of  the  family  Centhiidse. 
club-tooth  (klub'toth),  n.  A gear-tooth  which 
is  larger  at  the  outer  end,  or  tip,  than  at  the 
inner  end,  or  root. 

clucker  (kluk'er),  n.  An  oyster  that,  owing 
to  its  having  been  chilled  or  otherwise  injured, 
sounds  hollow  when  its  shell  is  struck.  [Local, 
U.  S.]  Stand.  Diet. 

clue,  71. — Foot  clue  {naut.),  the  clue  at  the  foot-end  of 
a hammock. 

Clue,  V.  t. — To  clue  down  (naut.),  to  let  go  the  halyards 
and  sheet  of  a gaff-topsail  while  the  tack  is  kept  fast  and 
to  man  the  clue-line  so  as  to  bring  the  head,  leech,  and 
luff  of  the  sail  down  to  the  clue ; to  man  clue-lines  so  as 
to  force  a yard  down  on  the  mast-cap. 

clue-cringle  (klo'kring"gl),  n.  Same  as  clue- 
thimble  (which  see,  under  thimble). 
clue-line,  n — Gaff-topsall  clue-line,  the  rope  that 
runs  around  the  foot,  leech,  and  luff  of  a gaff-sail,  by 
means  of  which  the  topsail  is  bunched  in  to  the  mast  on  a 
fore-and-aft  vessel,  being  clued  up  or  clued  down,  accord- 
ing as  the  tack  is  slacked  up  or  held  fast, 
clue-rope  (klo'rop),  ».  The  roping  on  a sail 
at  the  clues.  A clue-line  is  sometimes  incor- 
rectly referred  to  as  a clue-rope. 

cluf,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  clougli. 
clump1,  n.  6.  An  aggregation  of  bacteria  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  agglutinins.  See 
serum  * diagnosis . 

clump1  (klump),  v.  [clumps,  «.]  I,  intrans. 
To  form  a clump* or  cluster;  cluster;  aggre- 
gate : said  of  the  agglutination  of  certain  bac- 
teria in  response  to  the  action  of  definite  sub- 
stances. See  serum  * diagnosis . 

The  Seal  Harbor  bacillus  refused  absolutely  to  clump 
in  any  dilution  above  1-10.  Med.  Record,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  358. 

II.  trans.  To  form  (bacteria)  into  a clump 
or  cluster;  agglutinate. 

clumping,  n.  2.  The  forming  of  a clump  or 
cluster  of  bacteria ; agglutination  of  bacteria. 

The  actual  results  agree  with  the  prediction,  the  table 
showing  a somatic  agglutination  of  100  for  both  cultures, 
and  no  flagellar  clumping. 

Jour.  Med.  Research , Oct.,  1904,  p.  321. 

Cliiny  enamel.  See  *enamel. 
clupein  (klu'pe-in),  n.  [Also  clupeine;  < L. 
clupea , herring,  + - in 2.]  A protamin  ob- 

tained from  the  testicles  of  the  herring.  Also 
called  salmin. 

Clnsiacese  (klu-si-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley,  1836),  < Clusia  4*  - acese .]  A family  of 
dicotyledonous  choripetalous  plants  of  the  or- 
der Hypericales , the  balsam-tree  family,  in- 
cluding the  greater  part  of  the  Guttiferse  of 
some  authors,  but  not  including  the  Hyperi- 
cacese  nor  the  Quiinacese. 
cluster  cotton,  cluster  variable.  See  +cot- 
ton !,  k variable . 

cluster-berry  (klus'ter-ber-i),  n.  The  moun- 
tain-cranberry, Vaecinium  Vitis-Idasea. 
clustered  (klus'terd),  p.  a.  Formed  into  a 
cluster ; arranged  or  collected  in  clusters  ; in 
hot.,  applied  specially  to  flowers  and  fruits 
regardless  of  the  type  of  inflorescence, 
cluster-fly  (klus'ter-fli),  n.  A muscid  fly, 
Pollenia  rudis,  which  enters  houses  in  the 
autumn  and  clusters,  in  a sluggish  way,  on 
windows  and  walls. 

Cluster-pore  (klus'ter-por),  ??.  One  of  several 
small  pores  or  orifices  clustered  together 
which  form  part  of  the  system  of  mucous 
canals  opening  on  the  surface  in  Chimsera. 

There  is  also  an  absence  of  primitive  pores,  and  the 
cluster-pores  are  very  few  in  number. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1895,  p.  880. 

clutch1,  71. , 2.  ($)  The  simplest  form  is  a pair  of 
opposing  disks,  one  with  projections  which  can  slide  into 
depressions  on  the  other.  When  thus  interlocked  they 
act  as  one.  The  two  surfaces  may  also  engage  each  other 
by  friction,  the  pressure  between  them  keeping  the 
one  from  slipping  on  the  other,  as  a friction-clutch. 
Clutches  are  much  used  where  parts  of  a machine  are 
to  be  run  independently ; where  it  is  desired  to  stop 
and  start  different  parts  in  succession ; where  varying 
demand  of  resistance  through  the  day  makes  it  de- 
sirable to  run  units  of  different  capacities  at  different 
times,  without  stopping  some  continuous  motion ; and 


clymene 

where  different  floors  of  a factory  stop  and  start  at  differ^ 
ent  times.  Clutches  of  gradual  action  are  preferred, 
by  reason  of  the  avoidance  of  shock,  when  machinery  at 
rest  is  to  be  started  from  parts  already  moving.  When 
reversing  is  to  be  done  from  a source  of  power  which 
always  turns  in  one  direction,  a clutch  will  be  required. 
This  condition  is  present  in  most  of  the  motor-care  oper- 
ated by  internal  combustion  engines.  See  bayonet-clutch, 
kcoil-clutch,  k expanding -clutch  (with  cut),  kjaw-clutch, 
krim-clutch  (with  cut),  Weston  kclutch. 

6.  Naut.:  (a)  A forked  stanchion.  ( b ) The 
throat  of  a patent  anchor. — 7.  Oyster  spawn. 
— Catch-and-ratchet  clutch,  a form  of  engaging  and 
disengaging  mechanism  in  which  two  parts  or  elements 
are  made,  by  a ratchet  action,  to  engage  and  act  as  driver 
and  driven.  Nasmith,  Cotton  Spinning,  p.  319.—  Coil- 
clutch.  See  kcoil-clutch. — Individual-clutch  trans- 
mission. See  ktransmisrion. — Magnetic  clutch,  a de- 
vice for  causing  a pulley  to  revolve  with  the  shaft  upon 
which  it  is  mounted,  and  for  releasing  the  pulley  when 
not  in  use,  by  means  of  electromagnets.— Weston  clutch, 
a form  of  multiple  friction-clutch,  devised  by  Thomas 
Weston,  in  which  alternate  disks  form  the  contact-  and 
driving-surfaces.  Those  of  one  set  are  compelled  to  turn 
with  the  driving-shaft,  the  alternate  ones  in  turning  must 
turn  the  exterior  cylindrical  shell  which  incloses  them, 
and  this  shell  is  keyed  to  the  other  shaft.  When  the 
disks  are  compressed  by  pressure  parallel  to  the  shafts, 
they  bear  on  each  other’s  faces,  and  gradually  compel  the 
driven  element  to  come  to  the  speed  of  the  driver.  When 
all  are  at  common  speed  there  is  no  slipping. 


Weston  Clutch. 


a,  driving-shaft ; b , hollow  cylinder  keyed  to  a ; c,  pressure-disk 
sliding-  lengthwise  on/;  d,  friction-disks  capable  of  slight  motion 
parallel  to  shaft,  but  compelled  by  ribs  on  b to  turn  with  it ; e,  fric- 
tion-disks capable  of  slight  motion  parallel  to  shaft,  but  compelled 
by  a feather,  to  turn  with  the  driven  or  follower-shaft,/;  g,  feather. 
When  c presses  d and  e together,  a driving  b and  d will  compel  e to 
drive/ by  friction  between  the  contact  surfaces. 

clutch-block  (kluch'blok),  n.  The  bolt  or  block 
which,  iu  a positive  clutch,  locks  one  part  of 
the  clutch  to  the  other. 

clutch-box  (kluch'boks),  n.  1.  A cover  or 
box  surrounding  a clutch  to  keep  dirt,  etc., 
out  of  the  clutch  and  protect  the  hands  of  the 
operator  from  the  danger  of  being  caught. 
— 2.  An  essential  part  of  the  Heilmann  cot- 
ton-comber for  detaching  and  delivering  the 
combed  sliver. 

clutch-coupling  (kluch'kup-ling),  n.  Same  as 
clutch!,  2. 

clutch-plate  (kluch'plat),  n.  A plate  for  op- 
erating a clutch ; a plate  which  carries  a clutch, 
or  to  which  a clutch  is  fastened ; a plate  which 
carries  pins,  or  is  slotted  to  receive  pins,  so 
that  when  it  is  moved  it  will  operate  a clutch, 
clutch-sleeve  (kluch'slev),  n.  A sleeve  or  boss 

attached  to  a clutch.  It  is  UBUally  slotted,  or  a 
groove  is  turned  in  it  so  that  it  is  free  to  turn  with  the 
clutch  and  can  also  be  connected  to  a stationary  operat- 
ing-lever. 

clutch-spool  (kluch'spol),  n.  That  part  of  a 
friction-clutch  which  engages  with  the  clutch- 
block.  Usually,  a part  which  enters  a recess 
in  the  clutch-block. 

clutch-wheel  (kluch'hwel),  n.  Same  as  *clutch- 
box,  2.  Taggart,  Cotton  Spinning,  II.  46. 
clutter  2,  v.  II.  intrans.  To  jumble  words  to- 
gether in  speaking,  clipping  syllables  and 
dropping  consonants. 

Clydesdale  (klidz'dal),  n.  A breed  of  heavy 
draft-horses  originally  raised  about  the  Clyde, 
Scotland. 

Clydonautilus  (kli-dd-n&'ti-lus),  n.  [NL.  for 
*Clydononautilus,  < Gr.  nhvdm>,  a wave,  + 
vavrihog,  nautilus.]  A genus  of  fossil  nautiloid 
cephalopods  with  coiled  involute  shells  and 
lobed  septal  sutures  like  those  of  the  gonia- 
tites.  It  is  from  the  Triassic  rocks. 
Clydonites  (kli-do-ni ' tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
k’Av6oi>,  a wave,  + -ites.]  A genus  of  fossil  am- 
monoid  cephalopods  or  ammonites  from  the 
Triassic  rocks,  including  primitive  forms  with 
simple  septal  sutures, 
clyer,  clyre,  n.  See  *clicr. 
clymene  (kli-men'),  n.  [Appar.  < L.  Clymene, 
name  of  a nymph : see  Clymenia.]  The  trade- 
name  of  an  odoriferous  material  of  unpub- 


clymene 

lished  composition.  It  is  used,  among  other  cnidogenous  (nl-doj ' e-nus), 
purposes,  for  psychophysioiogical  tests  of  the  nettle,  + -yevry;,  -producing.] 
power  of  smell.  — 

clymenioid  (kli-me'ni-oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 

Resembling  or  having  the  characters  of  Cly- 
menia. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Clymeniulee. 

Clypeastrina  (klip,/e-as-tri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
prop.  * Clypeasterina,  < Chjpeaster  (a  genus), 

+ - ina 2.]  A suborder  of  irregular  Echinoidea, 
of  the  order  Guothostoficttct.  They  have  powerful 
jaws  which  move  only  horizontally  and  are  without  braces 

and  compasses ; the  teeth  are  placed  in  pyramids  which  cnidophorous  inl-dof'd-rusl  n 'Rparino- 
articulate  by  a socket  fitting  on  to  vertical  processes ; and  ifobWc  ^ 9 ^Sealing  cm- 

the  ambulacra  are  petaloid.  uouiasis. 

(ni'do-sak),  n.  [Gr.  uvi/iy,  a nettle,  + 
admit;,  sack:  see  sac,  sac&L]  The  enlarged 
middle  parts  of  a tentillum  in  certain  Siphono- 


a.  [Gr.  uviSy, 
. _ Producing  or 

containing  nematocysts:  as,  the  cnidogenous 
sacs  of  certain  mollusks. 

The  hepatic  caeca  in  the  dorsal  papillae  of  Eolidoida  act- 
ually communicate  with  the  cnidogenous  sacs  at  their 
extremity.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  797. 

cnidophore  (nl'do-for),  n.  [Gr.  uviSy,  a nettle, 
+ -<j>opo;,  < tjepciv,' hear.]  A part  or  organ  that 
hears  cnidoblasts. 

Cnidophores  are  distinctly  visible  round  the  edge  of  the 
mantle.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  I.  252. 


Clypeus  anterior,  in  entom.,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  CHidoS&C  (nPdo-sak),  n 
clypeus  when  this  is ' ~ 


llypeus  when  this  is  divided  by  a transverse  suture. — 
Clypeus  posterior,  in  entom.,  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  clypeus  when  it  is  divided  by  a transverse  suture, 
clysrna  (kliz'ma).  n. ; pi.  clysmata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  KAvapa,  a drench,  a clyster,  < s/iv^eiv, 
wash,  drench.]  Same  as  clyster. 
clyssus,  clissus  (klis'us),  n.  [NL.  clyssus, 
prob.  for  clissus,  and  that  perhaps  for  *clisis, 
< Gr.  k teimy,  shyot;,  a closing  up  (hence  re- 
union, recomposition),  < tOteietv,  close:  see 
clislo-.  ] A chemical  term  of  the  iatrochemieal 


phora,  hearing  numerous  nematocysts. 
the  extract. 


See 


The  tentacle  [in  Diphyes]  is  tubular  and  is  beset  with 
a series  of  lateral  tentilla,  also  tubular.  Each  tentillum 
is  composed  of  three  parts  — (1)  a thin  pedicle  or  proxi- 
mal part,  (2)  a dilated  middle  part,  the  midosac,  and  (3) 
a slender  terminal  filament.  The  swelling  of  the  cnido- 
sac  is  due  to  a rich  development  of  nematocysts  of  various 
kinds,  forming  the  battery. 

Sedgwick,  Text-book  of  Zool.,  I.  146. 


period,  used  with  more  or  less  vagueness  to  cnidosphere  (nl'do-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  uv'uSri,  nettle. 


[NL.  (Linnseus,  1753, 


signify  the  material  essence  of  a substance  or 
a mixture  of  substances, 
clyster  (klis'ter),  v.  t.  [clyster,  m.]  To  admin- 
ister a rectal  injection : same  as  clysterise. 

C.  M.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  Certified  Master  ; 
(c)  of  Church  Missionary ; ( d ) of  common 

meter;  (e)  ol  corresponding  member. 

C.  M.  D.  An  abbreviation  of  common  meter 
double. 

C.  M.  G.  An  abbreviation  of  Companion  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  See  order. 
cml.  A contraction  of  commercial. 

C.  M.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Church  Mission- 
ary Society. 

C.  m.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  eras 
inane  sumendus,  in  medical  prescriptions,  ‘ to 
be  taken  to-morrow  morning.’ 

Cneoraceae  (ne-o-ra'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Engler, 
1890),  < Cneorum  + -aceie.']  A family  of 
dicotyledonous,  choripetalous  plants  of  the 
order  Geranialcs,  the  widow-wail  family,  form- 
erly included  in  the  family  Simaroubacese,  but 
now  placed  by  Engler  between  the  Zygophyl- 
lacese  and  the  Rutacese.  It  consists  of  the 
genus  *Cneorum  only  (which  see)  and  widow- 
wail,  1. 

Cneorum  (ne-6'rum),  n. 
first  used  by 
him  in  1737),  < 

Gr.  Kveotpov , the 
name  of  some 
flower  used  for 
garlands ; ac- 
cordingtosome 
a nettle,  but 
taken  by  botan- 
ists to  be  Daph- 
ne Cneorum  or 
Daphne  Gnid- 
ium.  This  plant 
was  called  by 
the  early  botan- 
ists Thymelsea 
(‘thyme-olive  ’) 
and  thus  con- 
nects with  Cha- 
mseleaj  ‘ground- 
olive’),  Tour- 
nefort’s  name 
for  the  genus 
Cneorum .]  A 
genus  of  di- 
cotyledonous 
evergreen 
s h r u b-1  ike 
plants,  the  type 
and  only  genus 
of  the  family 
Cneoraceee.  it  is 
characterized  by 
the  small  axillary 
cymose  or  solitary  yellow  flowers,  and  the  entire  linear- 
oblong  or  spatulate,  coriaceous  leaves.  Twelve  species 
are  known,  all  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
the  Canary  Islands.  Cneorum  tricoccum  and  C.  pulveru- 
lentum  are  sometimes  cultivated.  See  widow-wail,  1. 
Cnidian  (ni’di-an),  a.  [Gr.  K vldtoy,  K.  Knido;,  L. 
Cnidus .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Cnidus 
in  Asia  Minor.  — Cnidian  school,  a very  early  school 
of  medicine  in  Greece,  existing  before  that  of  Hippocrates. 

cnidocyst  (nl'do-sist),  n.  [Gr.  uviSy,  a nettle, 
+ marie,  bag  (cyst).]  A nematocyst. 

I.  55 


ciftaipa,  sphere.]  In  Siphonophora,  as  cer- 
tain Disconectee,  one  of  the  spherical  knobs 
composed  of  cnidoblasts  borne  on  the  ten- 
tacles. 

C.  0.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Commanding 
Officer ; (b)  of  Colonial  Office. 

coacervate,  a.  2.  In  hot.,  densely  crowded 
together;  clustered. 

coach,  n.,  4.  (c)  In  base-hall,  one  of  the  players 
belonging  to  the  side  at  the  bat  who  takes  his 
position  near  either  first  or  third  base  and  ad- 
vises the  base-runner  when  to  run. — 6.  A tame 
bullock  or  horse  used  as  a decoy  in  capturing 
wild  cattle  or  horses.  [Australia.]— Calash 
coach.  See  hcalash.— Concord  coach,  a heavy  coach- 
body  hung  upon  leather  thorough-braces  and  having  a 
detached  driver's  seat  in  front  and  a covered  baggage- 
rack  at  the  rear.  It  originated  in  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire.— Drawing-room  coach,  a coach  without  upper 
door-pillars.  The  quarters  are  paneled  one  ha’f  their 
depth  and  the  low  door  has  a drop-light.  The  large  open- 
ings thus  permitted  on  the  sides  can  be  closed  by  sliding 
the  quarter-lights  and  raising  the  door-lights. 


Concord  Coach. 


coach,  v.  t.  4.  To  capture  (wild  cattle  or 
horses)  with  the  help  of  a tame  bullock  or 
horse  as  a decoy:  see  *coach,  n.,  6.  [Aus- 
tralia.] 

coach-band  (koeh'band),  n.  A metallic  thimble 
used  upon  the  outer  end  of  the  hub  of  a wheel 
of  a vehicle,  both  as  an  ornament  and  as  a 
protection  to  the  wood. 

coach-hridle  (koch/brUdl),  n.  A heavy  bridle 
with  large  winkers,  broad  front-band,  drop 
face-piece,  nose-  and  chin-pieees,  and  gener- 
ally check-straps. 

coachee,  n.  2.  A style  of  coach  highly  popu- 
lar in  the  southern  United  States  before  1860. 


Cneorum  tricoccon. 

<t,  branch  with  flowers  and  fruit;  b, 
flower;  c,  disk  with  stamens  and  gynae- 
ceum  attached;  d,  fruit,  a,  two  thirds 
natural  size ; b,  c,  and  d.  enlarged.  ( From 
Englerand  Prantl's  “ Pflanzenfamilien.”) 


The  body  had  but  four  pillars,  those  at  the  doors, 
the  top  resting  upon  these  and  upon  scrolled 


coal 

supports  at  the  ends.  It  had  a hammer-cloth 
seat,  and  a foot-board  at  the  rear.  The  quar- 
ters were  inclosed  with  curtains  instead  of 

panels  or  glasses.—  Coachee rockaway.  Hee -brock- 

away. 

coach-harness  (k6ch'har,/nes),  n.  A heavy 
harness  for  a team  of  horses  used  with  a heavy 
coach. 

coach-hinge  (koch'hinj),  n.  A heavy  hinge 
with  long  narrow  flaps  which  shut  flat  on  the 
insides,  used  on  carriage-doors, 
coach-lace  (koeh'las),  n.  A hard  woven  rib- 
bon with  an  ornamental  face  and  a plain  back: 
used  as  a trimming  material  for  carriages, 
coach-lock  (koeh'iok),  n.  A thin  box  with  a 
flat  securing-surface  at  right  angles  with  the 
side.  The  bolt  is  retained  in  the  box  and  is 
operated  by  a square  bar  on  a coach-handle, 
coachmaker’s  vise.  See  *vise 2. 
coachman,  n.  3.  In  angling,  an  artificial  fly, 
named  for  a Herefordshire  stage-coach  driver 
who  was  famous  as  a fly-fisher.  It  is  composed 
of  a copper-colored  peacock  harl  body,  white 
swan  or  other  white  feather  wings,  and  red 
cock-hackle. — 4.  Same  as  *coach-whip  bird. 
coach-pad  (koch'pad),  n.  In  a harness,  a frame 
of  iron  covered  with  leather  and  provided  with 
two  pads  or  cushions  on  the  under  side.  The 
frame  is  fitted  with  holes  for  attaching  the  hooks  and 
tenets.  The  soft  pad  has  no  iron  frame,  heavy  leather 
being  used  instead.  A self-adjusting  pad  is  one  that  has 
hinged  sections  attached  to  the  lower  arms  of  the  frame 
which  allow  the  cushions  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  back 
of  any  horse. 

coach-varnish  (koch'var,/nish),  n.  Any  hard 
varnish  used  on  coaches, 
coach-whip,  n.  4.  The  ocotilla,  Fouquieria 
splendens,  so  called  from  the  long,  leafless,  lash- 
like branches.  See  Fouquieria  and  *ocotillo  — 
Coach-whip  bird,  an  Australian  name  for  birds  of  the 
genus  Psophodes : given  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  their  notes  to  the  crack  of  a whip.  Also  called  coach- 
man, for  the  same  reason. 

coad.  An  abbreviation  of  coadjutor. 
coadministrator  (ko-ad-min'is-tra-tor),  n.  One 
who  is  joint  administrator  with  one  or  more 
other  persons. 

coadministratrix  (ko-ad-min-is-tra'trikz),  n. 
A female  coadmiuistrator. 
coagulin  (ko-ag'u-lin),  n.  [Also  coaguline;  < 
coagul(ate)  + -irc2.]  An  adaptation-produet 
which  causes  coagulation.  Immunization  with 
milk  will  thus  call  forth  the  production  of  a coagulin 
which  coagulates  milk.  These  bodies  are  very  similar  to, 
and  are  possibly  identical  with,  the  precipitins. 

coagulometer  (ko-ag-u-lom'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg. 
(.  L.  coagulate,  coagulate,  4*  Gr.  gerpov,  mea- 
sure.] An  apparatus  in  the  form  of  a gradu- 
ated tube,  used  to  determine  (a)  the  rapidity 
of  coagulation  of  any  given  specimen  of  blood, 
or  (b)  the  coagulating  power  of  any  substance 
when  added  to  a definite  quantity  of  blood, 
coal,  71. j 2.  In  anthracite  and  semi-anthracite  coal  the 
volatile  matter  constitutes  from  3 to  10  per  cent  of  the 
whole  ; in  graphitic  anthracite,  from  1 to  3 per  cent.;  in 
bituminous  coal,  from  25  to  30  per  cent. ; and  in  semi-bi- 
tuminous, from  5 to  20  per  cent.  Coals  which  are  used 
for  the  production  of  coke  are  bituminous,  and  are  called 
coking-coals  (see  coke l);  furnace-coals  are  those  suitable 
for  use  in  a blast-furnace.  Other  varieties  of  bituminous 
coal  are  steam-coal,  blacksmith’s  coal,  and  gas-coal,  which 
have  well-defined  characteristics  fitting  them  for  special 
uses.  Cannel-coal  is  a dense,  fine-grained  coal,  appa- 
rently deposited  as  a sediment  containing  much  ash  but 
rich  in  volatile  matter.  Block-coal  breaks  into  cubical 
masses,  and  splint-coal  into  long  pieces.  Peacock-coal 
is  iridescent  coal.  Anthracite  coal  is  usually  graded  into 
six  sizes,  pea,  chestnut,  stove,  egg,  broken,  and  steam- 
boat, the  last  being  the  largest.  Buckwheat-coal  and  rice- 
coal  are  smaller  than  pea,  and  cherry  larger.  There  are 
also  many  well-recognized  varieties  of  anthracite  coal, 
as  free-burning,  slow-burning,  red  ash  and  white  ash  for  do- 
mestic use,  steam-coal,  furnace-coal,  etc.— Altogether 
coal,  coal  as  it  is  mined,  unassorted ; the  run-of-the-mine 
coal.— Black  coal,  coal  slightly  burned  by  igneous  rock. 
[Scotch.]  Barrowman,  Glossary. — Bony  coal,  a coal 
containing  so  much  shaly  matter  as  to  leave  an  excessive 
residue  after  burning.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv. , 1902,  p.  279.  —Bro- 
ken coal,  coal  of  the  next  to  the  largest  commercial  size ; 
larger  than  egg-coal,  but  smaller  than  steamboat-coal.  It 
will  pass  through  a 4-inch  hole  but  not  through  a 2^-inch 
hole. — Burnt  coal,  n.  Same  as  black  itcoal. — Coal  bat- 
tery. See  ikbattery.  — Coal  flora,  the  flora  of  coal-bear- 
ing deposits  : applicable  to  those  of  any  age,  but  used 
chiefly  for  those  of  Paleozoic  age ; especially  the  flora  of 
the  coal-measures.  See  coal-measures  and  coal-plant. — 
Coal  porcelain.  See  -kporcelain. — Craw,  or  crow,  coal, 
a thin  seam  of  inferior  coal.  Also  craws.  [Scotch.]  — 
Non-coking  coal,  (a)  Coal  which  will  not  undergo  a 
distillation  of  its  volatile  elements,  leaving  a residue  in 
porous  state,  mainly  consisting  of  fixed  carbon  and  the 
incombustible  elements  or  ash.  (b)  Coal  which  will  not 
fuse  together  and  cohere  in  masses  when  burned.  It  is 
desirable  that  coal  should  do  this  for  forge  fires  in  certain 
kinds  of  work.— Run-Of-the-mine  coal,  coal  as  it  comes 
from  the  mine  in  unsized  and  unsorted  lumps  : said  espe- 
cially of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  too  soft  and  friable  to 
pass  through  a breaker  and  screens  without  reducing 
much  of  it  to  unsalable  dust. 


coal 

Large  coal  passed  through  the  crusher  almost  invari- 
ably yields  coke  of  above  the  average  quality  of  that  pro- 
duced from  “ run-of-mine  ” or  unscreened  coal. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  April  1,  1905,  p.  24459. 

Steam  coal,  coal  that  may  be  used  in  heating  steam- 
boilers  ; in  England,  a bituminous,  non-coking  variety  of 
coal  with  a medium  percentage  of  volatile  matter  and 
burning  with  a flame  of  medium  length. 

coal-bag  (kol'bag),  n.  1.  A bag  for  holding 
coal. — 2.  Same  as  coal-saclc,  2. 
coal-ball  (kol'bal),  n.  A nodular  concretion, 


stand  parallel  with  a track,  with  chutes  at  the  sides  ar- 
ranged to  fill  several  tenders  in  line  on  the  track,  may 
have  a bridge  over  the  track,  or  may  be  built  directly  over 
the  track.  See  -kcoal-pocleet  (with  cut). 

coaling-trunk  (ko'ling-trungk),  n.  In  ship- 
building, a trunk  built  into  the  structure  of  a 
ship  for  loading  coal  into  the  bunkers. 

coal-jungle  (koi,jung//gl),  n.  One  of  the  coastal 
swamps  in  which  the  coal-plants  of  Carbonif- 
erous or  other  geological  period  are  supposed 
to  have  grown . 


coassine 

the  A and  delivering  the  coal  at  the  top.  The  space  un- 
der the  crane  is  thus  filled  with  coal  in  a conical  heap. 
Another  storage-system  employs  combined  elevators,  con- 
veyers, and  reloading  conveyers  for  receiving,  storing, 
and  delivering  coal,  in  large  bunkers,  from  cars  and  to 
cars  and  locomotives,  the  whole  plant  being  inclosed. 

coal-swamp  (kol'swomp),  n.  A coastal  lagoon? 
of  the  Carboniferous  or  other  geological  period, 
overgrown  with  the  vegetation  from  which 
coal-beds  have  been  formed. 

Coal-tar  bate.  See  -kbateo.— Coal-tar  colors.  They  are 
classified  as  follows : (a)  According  to  their  source  (that  is, 
according  to  the  raw  materials  to  which  they  are  related), 
into  aniline  colors , naphthalene  colors,  anthracene  colors, 
and  phenol  colors.  This  method  of  classification  is  but 
little  used  at  the  present  time,  (b)  According  to  their 
composition,  into  at  least  20  different  types  of  color- 
ing-matters, the  following  being  the  classification  adopted 
in  A.  E.  Green’s  translation  of  Schultz  and  Julius’s 
“Systematic  Survey  of  the  Organic  Coloring  Matters.” 
This  classification  is  chiefly  used  by  color-manufacturers 
and  color-chemists : (1)  nitro  coloring-matters ; (2)  mono- 
azo  coloring-matters;  (3)  diazo  coloring-matters;  (4) 
triazo  coloring-matters ; (5)  tetrakisazo  coloring-matters ; 
(6)nitroso  or  quinoneoxime  coloring-matters ; (71  stilbene 
coloring-matters ; (8)  oxyketone,  oxylactone,  and  oxyqui- 
none  colors  (excluding  anthracene  derivatives);  (91  di- 
phenylmethane  coloring-matters ; (10)  triphenylmethane 
coloring-matters;  (11)  xanthene  coloring-matters  (pyro- 
nines,  plithaleins,  and  rhodamines) ; (12)  acridine  coloring- 
matters;  (13)  anthracene  coloring-matters;  (14)  indo- 
phenols,  indamines,  and  allies ; (15)  azines  and  azonium 
coloring-matters  (eurodines,  safranines,  indulines,  and 
rosindulines) ; (16)  oxazine  coloring-matters ; (17)  thiazine 
coloring-matters;  (18)  thiazol  or  thiobenzenyl  coloring- 
matters;  (19)  quinoline  coloring-matters;  (20)  sulphid 
coloring-matters,  (cl  According  to  their  application, 
into  10  groups:  (1)  basic  colors;  (2)  phthalic  anhydrid 
colors ; (3)  acid  colors ; (4)  direct  cotton  colors ; (5)  sulphid 
colors ; (6)  insoluble  azo  colors ; (7)  mordant-acid  colors ; 
(8)  mordant  colors ; (9)  reducible  vat  colors ; (10)  aniline 
black.  This  classification  is  used  by  textile-colorists.— 
Coal-tar  creosote.  See  -kcreosote.— Coal-tar  naph- 
tha. Same  as  if  coal-naphtha. — Coal-tar  remedies, 
various  substances  used  in  medicine  which  are  made 

in  uns  cuulhsckilch  in  «i  flung*  nnc  u.  u.0  , o ...  . ' . , j f synthetically  from  coal-tar  and  its  derivatives:  acetaui- 

sensations  is  held  to  be  the  thing, ^ the  other  sensations  COal-pOCket  (kol  pok  et),  n.  A Structure  tor  i{de  and  antipyrin  are  remedies  of  this  class. 

coalternate  (ko-al-ter'nat),  a.  [no-1  + alter- 
nate.]  Doubly  alternate — Coalternate  fever. 
Same  as  double /ever  (which  see,  under  /evert). 


usually  of  pyrite  or  calcite,  in  association  with  coal-measures,  n.  pi.  In  America  and  Great 

a coal-seam.  ltep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  

of  Sci.,  1902,  p.  811. 

coal-bearer  (kol'bar"er),  n.  See  *bearer,  14. 
coal-box,  n.  A buggy  with  high  side-panels, 
cut  down  forward  of  the  seat  as  low  as  pos- 
sible and  originally  without  a top. 
coal-breaking  jack.  See  jack1,  11  (»)  (1). 

Coalbrook  Dale  porcelain.  See  * porcelain , 
coal-cellar  (korsel"ar),  n.  A cellar  used  for 
storing  coal,  as  for  domestic  use. 
coal-crusher  (kol'krush'er),  n.  A machinefor 
crushing  the  lumps  in  coal  to  reduce  them 


Britain 

a’special  significance  "attaches  to  this  term  in  geological 
classification.  In  Pennsylvania  the  coal-measures  are 
those  strata  which  carry  the  productive  coal-beds  of  Car- 
boniferous age  and  all  deposits  intercalated  between 
them,  and  they  are  divided  into  lower  productive,  lower 
barren,  and  upper  productive  measures.  The  coal-mea- 
sures, with  the  millstone-grit  at  their  base,  constitute 
the  upper  division  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  In  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  their  relations  are  similar. 
—False  coal-measures,  strata  including  a series  of  coal- 
seams.— Greta  coal-measures,  in  geol.,  a division  of 
the  productive  coal-measures  in  New  South  Wales. — 
Newcastle  coal-measures,  in  geo l.,  a subdivision  of 
the  coal-measures  in  New  South  Wales  lying  at  the  top 
i.ud  ,,,  ,,,,,,  ...  of  the  series. 

either  to  small  pieces  or  to  a powder ; a coal-  coal-merchant  (kol  mer" chant),  n.  One  en- 
breaker  gaged  in  buying  and  selling  coal,  as  distm- 

coal-cutter  (kol'kut"er),  n.  A machine  for  guished  from  a coal-master  or  a coal-operator 
holing  or  undercutting  coal.  wll°  i8.1e,n?,a?,®d  in  producing  eo&L 

coal-deposit  (kol'de-poz'it),  ».  A coal-bed  or  coal-mill  (kol 'mil),  «.  Same  es+coke-mill. 
coal  seam  Coal-miners’  phthisis.  See  anthracosis. 

coal-drift  (kol'drift),  ».  An  entry  or  haulage-  coal-naphtha  ( kol'naFtha  or  -nap"tha), » The 
road  of  a coal-mine  which  starts  at  the  outcrop  lighter  and  more  volatile  portion^of  the  distu- 
and  follows  the  bed.  See  gangway,  3.  N.E.D. 
coal-dust  engine.  See  * engine . 
coalescence,  n.  3.  In  psychol. : ( a ) the  com- 
bination of  a number  of  sensible  data  into  a 
single  object-perception. 

In  this  coalescence  ina  ‘thing,'  one  of  the  coalescing 
isatioiis  is  held  to  be  the  thing,  the  other  sensa* ' 
are  taken  for  its  more  or  less  accidental  properties. 

IF.  James,  Text-book  of  Psychol.,  p.  339. 


late  from  coal-tar,  consisting  chiefly  of  hy- 
drocarbons of  the  benzene  series,  and.therefore 
quite  different  from  the  naphtha  obtained  from 
petroleum,  although  in  part  applied  to  the 
same  uses,  as  a solvent,  to  improve  the  illumi- 
nating character  of  gas,  etc 


(6)  The  unremarked  assimilation  of  a mental 
content  to  other  mental  contents  or  to  con- 
scious dispositions. 

Suppose  the  components  of  the  one  combination  are 
a,  b,  c,  and  of  the  other  a,  b,  x ; c may  be  so  favored 
from  the  outBet  that  it  simply  displaces  x without  any 
feeling  of  discrepancy  arising,  and  without  any  attention 
to  the  difference.  This  process  I call  overlapping  or 
coalescence.  G.  F.  Stout,  Anal.  Psychol.,  I.  285. 

Law  of  molecular  coalescence,  the  law  that  crystals  in 
an  albuminous  or  colloidal  medium  become  rounded  in 
form  and  coalesce  in  spheroidal  masses. 

coal-face  (kol'fas),  n.  1.  The  surface  of  coal 
exposed  by  mining. — 2.  The  place  where  the 
coal  is  being  mined. — 3.  The  end  of  a drift  or 
entry  or  room  in  a coal-mine, 
coal-factor  (kbl'fak'tor),  n.  An  intermediate 
agent  between  coal-owners  and  customers;  in 
London  formerly  an  officially  recognized  agent 
between  the  coal-owner  or  shipper  and  the 
coal-seller.  N.  E.  D. 

Owing  to  the  combination  of  the  coal  factors,  no  more 
coals  can  come  into  the  market  than  are  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  without  lowering  the  price. 

Atayhew,  London  Labour,  III.  245. 

COaL-fauld  (kol'fald),  n.  In  mining,  a storing- 
place  for  coal.  [Scotch.] 
coalfish,  n.  2.  A fish,  Anoplopoma  fimbria,  of 
the  family  Anoplopomatidee,  found  in  the  North 
Pacific. — 3.  The  pollack,  Pollachius  Virens. 
coal-heugh  (kol'huch),  n.  A coal-pit  or  coal- 
mine. [Scotch.] 


the  storage  of  coal.  It  consists  commonly  of 
group  of  deep  and  narrow  bunkers,  inclosed  on  the  sides 
and  by  a roof,  and  supported  on  columns,  the  ground 
floor  being  open  to  allow  the  entrance  of  teams  to  the 


coal-hewer  (kol'hu'6r),  n.  A person  who  digs  coai_putter  (k61'put,;er),  ft.  See  putter 1,  2. 

ooal;  a collier.  . . , coal-rashings  (kol'rash'Tngz),  n.  pi.  In  coal- 

coal-hill  (kol'hil),  ft.  In  coalmining,  ground  soft  dark  shale,  in  small  pieces,  con- 

occupied  as  a pit-head  or  mrne-openmg  for  tuning  much  carbonaceous  matter.  [Eng.] 

coaling^boom^^kd ' liiig-bijm’h  n.  A kind  of  coal-room 

derrick-boom  used  for  loading  coal  into  a ship 
from  lighters  or  colliers, 
coaling-chute  (koTing-shdt),  n 


Coal-pocket. 

a nocker  » car-dump-  c.  coal-crusher;  d.  elevator,  discharging  into  weigher;  e.  rvcighing-machiiie  delivering  toconveycr ; /.con- 
veyer disuibuting* coaMn  either  direction  to  bins;  g,  coal-chntes:  h,  inclined  conveyer ; f,  receiving-pocket ; J.  bucket-ho*. ; -".motors. 

delivery-chute  at  the  bottom  of  each  bunker.  The  term  co-altitude  (ko-al'ti-tud),  ft.  The  complement 
includes  the  whole  plant,  with  elevators,  conveyers,  0f  t]le  alti(ude  (90°  minus  the  altitude).  Same 
weighing-machines,  and  other  appliances  for  receiving,  -distance 

crushing  sorting,  storing,  and  delivering  the  coal.  The  as  ZenUH-aiSiance. 

illustration  shows  a section  of  a motor-operated  retail  coal-  coal-vein  (kol  van),  n.  A layer  of  coal;  a 
pocket.  At  the  left  the  car  delivers  the  coal  to  the  coal-  coal-seam. 

crusher,  which  in  turn  delivers  it,  crushed  to  the  required  coal- vend  (kol'vend),  f)  . 1.  The  general  sale 

size,  to  the  elevator,  which  lifts  it  to  the  top  floor.  There  1 o The  limited  auantitv  of  eoal  to 

it  passes  through  the  weighing-hopper,  which  measures  it,  01  coals.  Z.  ine  limnea  quantity  oi  coal 

weighs  it,  records  the  weight,  and  delivers  it  to  the  lion-  which  each  colliery  was  restricted  by  a lormer 
zontal  conveyer  by  which  it  is  transferred  to  the  proper  combination  of  coal-owners  on  the  Tyne  and 
bunker,  at  the  rate  of  40  tons  an  hour.  At  the  right  the  yir NET)  rF.nf  1 

derrick  delivers  the  coal  from  the  boat  to  the  crusher.  as.  ju.  jj.  ^ S-J 

Since  the  conveyer  is  reversible,  the  coal  can  be  de-  coal-wall  (kol'wal),  tl.  In  mining,  same  as 
livered  to  any  bunker1.  See  -kconveyer . 


*coal-face,  3. 

COal-washery  (kol'wosh"e-ri),  n.  An  estab- 
lishment where  coal  is  cleaned  from  slate  and 
other  impurities  by  mecbanical  processes 
which  use  water  and  take  advantage  of  the 
difference  in  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  and 
its  impurities. 

[ coal  + dim.  -ya.  Cf.  coachee, 


excavated  in  coal,  usually  5 to  10  yards  wide 

and  100  yards,  more  or  less,  in  length,  and  coaly3  (ko'li),  ft.  Icoal  + dim.  -yi 
Tn  in  build  separated  from  adjoining  rooms  by  pillars  of  bargee,  etc.]  A coal-heaver.  [Eng.] 
t,^aW  pipe  or  trunk  through  4hth  cofl  -lid  coal.  See  room) , 11,  and  heading,  10  (6).  coaled  area  in 

is  passed  from  the  coaling-scuttles  on  the  deck  coal-salt  (kdl'salt),  n. . Fine-grained  common  which  a heaps 

or  side  into  the  bunkers  of  a vessel.  salt  obtained  from  brme  by  snrface-e  vapora-  ^ spUnt  a spunt  made  of  several  longitudinal 

tion : so  called  because  generally  discolored  by  stop*  pasted  upon  a piece  of  cloth. 

soot  from  the  flame  passing  over  the  evaporat-  , ...  a , 

ing-pan.  G.  Lunge,  Sulphuric  Acid,  II.  249.  coarcture . (k?-ark  tur), 

of 


coaling-scuttle  (ko'ling-skut"l),  n.  In  ship- 
building, a scuttle  for  loading  coal  into  the 
bunkers. 

coaling-station  (k6'ling-sta//.shon),  ft.  1.  A 
port  at  which  steam-vessels  may  call  and  re  • 
ceive  fresh  supplies  of  coal.  Coaling-stations  with 
accumulations  of  coal  and  appliances  for  speedy  coaling 
are  maintained  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  the  great 
naval  powers. 

2.  A station  for  the  storage  of  coal  for  the  use 
of  the  locomotives  of  a railroad.  Two  types  are 
in  use,  namely,  terminal  and  through-service  coaling-sta- 
tions. Terminal  stations  are  very  large  coal-pockets  with 
machinery  for  receiving  and  storing  many  tons  of  coal  and 
for  loading  several  locomotive-tenders  at  the  same  time. 
The  through-service  stations  are  smaller  pockets,  placed 
*t  convenient  points  along  the  line.  The  pockets  may 


coal-seam  (kol'sem),  n.  A layer  or  bed 
coal. 

coal-slack,  n.  See  slack 2. 
coal-slake  (kol'slak),  n.  See  coal-slack,  2. 
coal-storage  (k61'st6r,/aj),  n.  In  railroading, 
the  storing  of  coal  for  the  use  of  locomotives. 
It  may  be  stored  in  an  open  yard,  in  heaps,  or  under  a 
trestle,  or  in  a building.  The  larger  open-air  storage- 
yards  are  filled  with  coal,  by  means  of  a cable-way,  con- 
veyer, or  elevator,  directly  from  the  boat  or  car,  the  coal 
being  distributed  by  means  of  a reloader,  elevator,  or  con- 
veyer. In  using  an  elevator  a large  A-shaped  crane  is 
erected  in  the  yard,  the  elevator  traveling  up  one  leg  of 


n.  In  bot.,  same  as 

collar,  2 (b)  (3).  Grew. 

coarse,  a.  6.  In  pathol,  rough  ; hoarse:  said 
of  the  respiratory  note  or  of  rales  heard  in 
auscultation  of  the  chest. 

coartation  (ko-ar-ta'shon),  n.  [More  correct 
form  of  coarctation.']  In  logic,  the  restriction 
of  a term  to  denote  a narrower  range  of  objects 
than  usual. 

coassignee  (kd"as-i-ne'),  n.  One  of  several 
joint  assignees. 

coassine  (ko-as'in),  a,  [NL.  Coassus,  a genus 
name  of  S.  Amer.  origin.]  Of  or  relating  to 


coassine 

the  small  South  American  spike-horned  deer 
of  the  genera  Coassus  and  Pudu,  which  form  a 
group  of  American  deer. 

Coast,  v.  i.  8.  To  glide  along  swiftly  through 
the  air  with  motionless  wings,  as  a bird. 

This  explanation  of  soaring  flight,  viz.,  gliding  in  an 
uprising  current,  accounts  for  the  birds  exhibiting  no 
trace  of  fatigue  even  after  11  coasting"  long  distances. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  June  11,  1904,  p.  23778. 

9.  To  loaf  about  from  station  to  station. 
[Slang,  Australia  ] 

coastal,  a.  — Belted  coastal  plain.  See  -kplaini.  — 
Coastal  plain.  See  •kplaini.—  Embayed  coastal  plain. 

See  -kplami. 

coaster,  n.  3.  A loafer.  See  * coast,  v.  i.,  9. 
[Slang,  Australia.] — 4.  A name  applied  to 
cattle  bred  ou  or  near  the  coast. 

Many  times  fine  specimens  have  been  purchased  at 
long  prices,  but  landed  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
with  dire  results  to  the  offspring— bodies  that  could  not 
make  a shadow,  and  horns  of  the  old  Texas  coaster— all 
from  the  lack  of  decent  care. 

Rep.  Kan.  State  Board  of  Agr.,  1901-02,  p.  154 

coaster-brake  (k6s't6r-brak//),  n.  A brake  used 
on  bicycles  which  is  applied  by  rotating  the 


Coaster-brake. 

a,  driver  attached  to  sprocket  and  revolving  with  it.  When 
driven  forward  by  pedal  effort,  the  screw-threads  on  a draw  b,  the 
clutch  proper,  into  frictional  contact  with  the  conical  interior  sur- 
face of  the  hub-shell,  and  the  wheel  is  driven  as  in  common  forms 
of  hub.  When  the  pedals  are  stopped,  a and  b stop,  while  the 
hub-shell  keeps  on,  so  that  b moves  out  of  contact  with  the  hub- 
shell  and  into  engagement  with  c,  the  brake-clutch.  The  wheel 
now  coasts  so  long  as  pedals  are  held  stationary.  When  b is 
turned  backward,  c presses  against  d,  the  brake-levers,  forcing 
outward  e,  the  brake-shoes.  /,  springs  which  release  the  shoes  e, 
when  the  pressure  on  the  pedals  is  removed. 

pedals  backward,  and  is  automatically  thrown 
off  if  the  pedals  are  rotated  forward,  if,  when 
pedaling  forward,  the  feet  are  stopped  and  held  still,  the 
brake  is  not  applied,  and  in  this  position  the  rider  can 
coast  or  ride  down  a grade  without  moving  the  feet,  while 
by  giving  a small  rotation  backward  the  brake  is  applied  ; 
hence  the  name. 

coasting,  n.  4.  In  railroading , the  act  of  allow- 
ing  a train  or  a car  to  run  upon  a down  grade  by 
its  own  gravity,  without  steam  or  electric 
power.  [U.  S.J 

coasting-lead  (kos'ting-led),  n . See  lead 2,  2. 
coasting-vessel  (kos'ting- vessel),  n.  A ves- 
sel which  plies  only  along  the  coast, 
coast-liner  (kost'li//ner),  n.  A surveyor  en- 
gaged in  mapping  a coast-line. 

It  is  with  the  high-water  line  that  the  coast-liner  is 
concerned,  delineating  its  character  according  to  the  Ad- 
miralty symbols.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  102. 

coast-lining  (kbstTl//ning),  n.  The  delineation 
of  a coast-line. 

Coast-lining.  In  a detailed  survey  the  coast  is  sketched 
in  by  walking  along  it,  fixing  by  theodolite  or  sextant 
angles,  and  plotting  by  tracing-paper  or  station-pointer. 
A sufficient  number  of  fixed  marks  along  the  shore  afford 
a constant  check  on  the  minor  coast-line  stations,  which 
should  be  plotted  on,  or  checked  by,  lines  from  one  to  the 
other  wherever  possible  to  do  so. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXIII.  102. 
coat2,  n.—  Disguise  coat,  the  first  coat  of  lead-color  put 
upon  the  gear  of  a vehicle,  as  a cover  for  the  iron  and 
wood,  before  laying  on  the  colors.— Eton  coat  or  jacket. 
(a)  A boy’s  short  black  coat  or  jacket,  reaching  to  the  waist, 
worn  with  a wide  turned-over  stiff  linen  collar  : formerly 
the  distinctive  dress  of  Eton  College,  England,  but  now 
worn  by  boys  of  many  schools  or  of  suitable  age  to  go  to 
school.  (6)  A somewhat  similar  jacket  worn  by  women. — 
Inverness  coat,  overcoat,  or  cape,  an  overcoat,  rather 
close-fitting,  and  worn  with  or  without  a long  heavy  cape. 
The  cape  may  be  worn  separately,  hence  the  garment  is 
known  by  all  three  names.— Prince  Albert  coat,  a double- 
breasted  frock-coat,  longer  than  the  ordinary  morning 
coat : worn  in  the  daytime  on  ceremonial  occasions. — 
Staring  coat,  as  used  by  veterinarians  and  farmers,  a 
dry  condition  of  the  skin  (especially  of  horses  and  cattle), 
with  harsh,  rough  hair.  The  individual  hairs,  being  very 
dry,  do  not  adhere  to  one  another  or  take  their  normal 
position,  but  stand  apart  in  irregular  order. — Tuxedo 
coat,  a kind  of  dress-coat  for  evening  wear,  made  with- 
out skirts : named  for  a country  club  at  Tuxedo  Park, 
New  York  : usually  shortened  to  Tuxedo.  [IT-  S.]— Wash 
coat,  in  lath-and-plaster  work,  the  last  thin  finishing 
coat  of  fine  plaster : properly,  the  white  coat  or  finishing 
coat.  [Seldom  used.] 

coated  (ko'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Provided  with  a 
coat ; wearing  a coat. — 2.  Having  a covering 
(of  any  kind);  as,  coated  nuts  (coated  with 
sugar);  chocolate  -coated  marshmallows;  a 
coated  tongue. 

coating  - machine  (ko ' ting-ma  - shen-'O,  n.  1 . 


In  candy -malting,  a machine  for  coating  and 
finishing  chocolate  candies.  It  consists  of  a paper- 
covered  traveling-apron,  or  wire  netting,  combined  with 
steam-heated  tanks  holding  liquid  chocolate  and  a suit- 
able mechanism  for  delivering  the  liquid  in  a thin  stream 
upon  the  apron.  The  nuts,  fruits,  pastes,  etc.,  to  be 
coated  are  placed  upon  the  apron,  pass  through  the  stream 
of  liquid  chocolate,  and  are  completely  coated,  the  sur- 
plus falling  through  the  openwork  apron  into  a tank  be- 
low. An  air-blast  also  assists  in  removing  the  surplus 
chocolate  and  cooling  the  finished  candies. 

2.  A pneumatic  paint-spreading  machine  or 
air-brush ; a painting-machine. — 3.  In  photog., 
a machine  for  coating  glass  or  paper  with  a 
sensitive  film.  Woodbury , Encyc.  Diet,  of 
Photog.,  p.  107. 

coat-tack  (kot'tak),  n.  A short,  broad-headed 
copper  nail  for  securing  a canvas  coat  around 
a mast  close  to  the  deck, 
coattest  (ko-a-test'),  v.  i.  In  law , to  attest  to- 
gether. 

coattestation  (kb-at-es-ta'shon),  n.  Joint  at- 
testation by  several  persons  at  one  time  and  in 
one  place.  See  attestation. 
coattestator  (ko-at'es-ta-tor),  n.  One  of  sev- 
eral attesting  witnesses  to’the  same  act  or  in- 
strument. 

coattribute  (ko-at'ri-but),  n.  An  attribute  of 
the  same  substance  or  subject, 
coattribution  (ko-at-ri-bu'shon),  n.  The  re- 
ciprocal relation  of  coattributes, 
co-author  (ko-a'thor),  n.  A joint  author. 
Coaxial  triangle.  ” See  * triangle . 
cob2,  n.  1.  (/).  In  pharm.y  a cylindrical  mass 
of  crystals  of  lactose  (sugar  of  milk)  formed 
upon  a stick  or  cord.— 12.  In  hort .,  a kind  of 
filbert  characterized  by  a short  rounded  nut 
borne  in  short  open  husks.  The  longer  nuts, 
in  long  husks,  are  known  as  true  filberts. — 13. 
Any  of  the  larger  gulls,  but  more  particularly 
the  black-backed  gull,  Larus  marinus.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

COb3,  n.  In  the  United  States  the  standard  for  a cob  is 
somewhat  larger  than  in  England,  a typical  cob  standing 
about  15  hands  high  and  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,050 
pounds.  A cob  is  smoother  and  more  compact  than  a 
coacher  and  has  shorter  legs. 

cob8,  (kob),  n.  [ cob(swan ).]  Same  as  cobswan. 
Cobalt,  n. — Gray  cobalt,  a name  for  smaltine  and  cobalt 
pyrites  or  linnseite.  — Tin-White  cobalt.  Same  as 
smaltine. 

cobaltammine  (ko'balt-anUin),  n.  [ cobalt  + 

amine.']  Any  one  of  an  extensive  series  of 
compounds,  the  salts  of  which,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  salts  of  cobalt,  in 
some  eases  with  access  of  oxygen,  are  of 
much  interest  to  the  scientific  chemist.  They 
include  diammines,  triammines,  tetrammines, 
pentammines,  and  hexammines,  partly  distin- 
guished by  characteristic  colors, 
cobaltiferous  (ko-bal-tif'e-rus),  a.  [E.  cobalt 
+ h.ferre,  bear.]  Containing  and  capable  of 
being  used  to  produce  cobalt.  Smithsonian 
Rep.  (Nat.  Mus.),  1900,  p.  363. 
cobano  (ko'ba-no),  n.  [Porto  Rican.]  Amag- 
uificent,  widely  spreading  leguminous  tree, 
Stahlia  monosperma.  native  to  Porto  Rico  and 
found  near  the  sea-coast.  It  yields  a durable 
wood  prized  for  house-building.  Also  called 
polisandro. 

cobbing-belt  (kob'ing-belt),  n.  A heavy  flat 
strip  of  leather  used  in  cobbing.  See  cobl. 
cobbing-board  (kob'ing-bord),  n.  A flat  piece 
of  wood  used  in  cobbing.  See  cob 7. 
cobbing-staff  (kob'ing-staf),  n.  Same  as  *cob- 
bing-stick. 

cobbing-stick  (kob'ing-stik),  n.  A heavy  piece 
of  wood,  resembling  a yardstick,  used  in  cob- 
bing. See  cobl. 

cobble1,  n.  7.  In  general,  any  piece  of  iron  or 
steel  which  is  wasted  during  rolling  or  forging : 
specifically,  an  imperfectly  puddled  ball  of  iron 
which  goes  to  pieces  in  the  squeezer, 
cobble-hedge  (kob'l-hej),  n.  A fence  of  cob- 
ble-stones. 

After  a few  steps  Greta  remembered  the  trick  she  hail 
played  on  Paul,  and  craned  her  beautiful  neck  to  see  over 
the  stone  cobble-hedge  into  the  Held  where  she  had  left 
him.  Hall  Caine , A Son  of  Hagar,  i.  5. 

cobbler1,  n.  3.  The  last  sheep  in  the  pen  in 
sheep-shearing  time,  usually  one  that  is  hard- 
est to  shear.  [Australia.]— 4.  (a)  Asmall  fish, 
Fundulus  heteroclitus,  found  abundantly  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  (b)  The 
thread-fish,  Alectis  ciliaris.  a fish  with  long  fila- 
mentous dorsal  and  anal  rays Cobbler’s  chest. 

See  Achest.1.—  Cobbler’s  end,  a waxed  end. 
cobbler-fish,  n.  2.  See  * Alectis. 

Cobbra  (kob'ra),  n.  [Also  cobra,  kobbera  : na- 
tive Australian.]  The  head  j the  top  of  a thing. 


coccidioid 

Coblentz  stoneware.  See  *stoneware. 
Coblentzian  (kob-lent'si-an),  n.  and  a.  [Named 
from  Coblentz.]  In  geol.,  the  name  given  to  the 
uppermost  division  of  the  Lower  Devonian  in 
central  Europe.  In  Belgium  the  formation  has 
a thickness  of  700-800  feet,  and  portions  of  it 
are  highly  fossiliferous. 

Cobleskill  limestone.  See  coralline  * lime- 
stone. 

cob-money  (kob'mun'T),  n.  See  cob2,  8. 
cobra1,  n.— African  cobra,  the  asp,  Naja  haje. — 
King  cobra,  Naja  hannah  or  Ophiophagus  claps,  the 
largest  of  poisonous  snakes  and  one  of  the  most  deadly. 
It  reaches  a length  of  12  feet,  is  of  an  olive-color,  with  V- 
shaped  bands  and  markings  of  a lighter  tint,  and  is  found 
from  India  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  in  some  of  the 
Malayan  islands. 

cobraism  (ko'bra-izm).  n.  [ cobra  + -ism.] 

Poisoning  by  cobra  venom. 

In  the  main  these  symptoms  resemble  those  of  cobra- 
ism, but  the  dyspncea  is  more  urgent. 

Nature,  July  14,  1902,  p.  260. 

CObra-lily  (ko'bra-liDi),  n.  Candarum  cam- 
panulatum,  a plant  of  the  family  Aracese, 
widely  distributed  in  tropical  Asia  and  adja- 
cent islands. 

cobra-stone  (ko'bra-ston),  n.  Same  as  chloro- 
pliane,  1. 

Coburg,  n.  2.  A primitive  vehicle  used  in  the 
south  of  England : an  inclosed  tilt-cart,  with 
windows  in  the  sides  and  a door  in  the  rear. 

Cobweb  skipper,  weaver.  See  +skipperi, 

*i reaver. 

cobwork  (kob'werk),  n.  A structure  made  of 
logs  laid  with  their  alternate  layers  at  right 
angles  and  with  the  ends  secured  to  the  layers 
above  and  below  by  dovetailing. 
coca1,  n — Mexican  coca..  Same  as  Mexican  +tclover. 
cocainist  (ko'ka-in-ist),  n.  [ cocaine  + -isf.] 
One  who  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  cocaine. 
N.  E.  V. 

cocainomania  (ko^ka-in-p-ma'Di-a),  n.  [E.  co- 
caine + Gr.  gav'ta,  madness.]  Morbid  addic- 
tion to  cociane ; cocainism. 
cocash  (ko-kash'),  n.  [Amerindian.]  The  red- 
stalk  or  purple-stem  aster,  Aster  puniceus,  of 
eastern  North  America,  the  root  of  which  is 
stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  antispasmodic. 
cocash-weed  (ko-kash'weil),  n.  The  golden 
ragwort,  Senecio  aureus. 

cocayl  (ko'ka-il),  n.  [coca  + -yl.]  An  organic 
group,  (CH3)NC5H7,  which,  combined  with 
the  radical  of  oxypropionic  acid,  constitutes 
the  base  eegonine,  which,  together  with  methyl 
alcohol  and  benzoic  acid,  is  a saponification- 
product  of  the  alkaloid  cocaine. 

Coccaceae  (kok-ka'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL .,<  coccus 
(recognized  in  botany  as  a genus  only  in  com- 
pounds, as  Micrococcus,  etc.)  + -acese.]  A 
family  of  Se/ifeowiifcefesincludingglobose  forms. 
Cell-division  takes  place  in  1,  2,  or  3 planes. 
The  principal  genus  is  Micrococcus.  See  coc- 
cus, 1 (c). 

coccelic  (kok-sel'ik),  a.  [coccus  + -el  + -ic.] 
Noting  a crystalline  acid,  C20H22O7,  found  in 
Cladonia  coccifera.  It  melts  with  decomposi- 
tion at  178°  C. 

coccellinic  (kok-se-lin'ik),  a.  [coccel{l)ic  + -in 
+ -ic.]  Noting  a crystalline  acid,  CioH1204, 
formed  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on 
coccelic  acid. 

cocceric  (kok-ser'ik),  a.  [coccus  + -er-  + -ic.] 
Derived  from  cochineal.— Cocceric  acid, a crystal- 
line  monobasic  acid,  C’31H6203,  found  combined  with 
cocceryl  alcohol  in  cochineal.  It  melts  at  93°  C. 
COCCerin  (kok'se-rin),  n.  [coccer-ic  + -in2.] 
The  cocceryl  ester  of  cocceric  acid,  C3(,I  1 0(. 
(C3iH6103)2.  It  is  found  in  cochineal  and 
melts  at  106°  C. 

cocceryl  (kok'se-ril),  n.  [coccer-ic  + -yl.]  The 
radical,  C30Hfip,  of  cocceryl  alcohol.— Cocceryl 
alcohol,  a crystalline  diacid  alcohol,  CpoH6o(riH)2,  found 
combined  with  cocceric  acid  in  cochineal.  It  melts  at 
101-104°  C. 

coccidia,  n.  pi.  2.  [cap.]  The  Coccidiidea. 
coccidial  (kok-sid'i-al),  a.  [coccidimn  +-al L] 
Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  caused  by  Coc- 
cidia. Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  Oct.  25,  1900,  p.  166. 
coccidid  (kok'si-did),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  homopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Coccidee,  the  scale-insects. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  family  Coccidse. 
COCCidin  (kok'si-din),  n.  [Also  coccidine;  < 
coccid  + -in2.]  The  substance  composing  the 
plastinoid  granules  characteristic  of  Coccidia. 
Labbe. 

coccidine  (kok'si-din),  n.  Same  as  *coecidin. 
coccidioid  (kok-sid'i-oid),  a.  [coccidi(um)  + 
-oid.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a coccidium. 


Ooccidioides 

Coccidioides  (kok-sid//i-o-i'dez),  n.  [NL.]  A 
problematical  organism  occurring  as  a para- 
site in  man,  and  found  as  yet  only  in  America. 
It  first  invades  the  skin,  and  may  spread  to  the  lymphatics 
and  cause  a chronic  or  acute  malady  which  in  the  latter 
case  is  fatal  in  a short  time.  The  disease  resembles  mili- 
ary tuberculosis  in  some  respects,  since  immense  numbers 
of  small  nodules  are  found  in  the  infected  viscera,  each 
nodule  containing  one  or  two  parasites,  either  free  or 
lodged  in  a giant  cell.  By  some  the  organism  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a sporozoan.  Rixford  and  Gilchrist,  1897. 
Coccidiomorpha  (kok-sid/i-o-mor'fa),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Coccidium  + Gr.  pop<j>y,  form.]  An  or- 
der of  Sporozoa  consisting  of  the  Coccidia  and 
the  Hsemosporidia.  Doflein. 
coccidiosis  (kok-sid-i-6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < coccid- 
ium + -osis.]  A disease  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a parasitic  coccidium.  An  affection 
of  this  nature  in  rabbits  resembles  cancer, 
coccidium,  n.  3.  [/.  c.]  One  of  the  Coccidiidea. 
coccidology  (kok-si-dol'o-ji),  n.  [NL.  Coccidse 
+ Gr.  -Aoyia,  < Weyeiv,  speak.]  The  scientific 
study  of  the  Coccidse,  or  scale-insects. 

In  the  present  state  of  coccidology  any  writer  may  well 
be  excused  for  not  accepting  all  the  recently  proposed  in- 
novations. Science,  March  25,  1904,  p.  501. 

coccigenic  (kok-si-jen'ik),  a.  [NL.  coccus  + 
-genus,  -produced,  + -ic.]  Of  coccus  origin; 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a micrococcus, 
coccin  (kok'sin),  n.  [Also  coccine  ; < coccus  + 
-in2.]  A term  applied  to  two  aniline  dyes, 
both  of  a red  color,  one  of  which,  also  termed 
safrosin,  eosin  scarlet,  nopalin,  and  eosin  BN, 
isdinitrobromfluorescin,  and  the  other,  known 
as  coccin  2 B and  as  crocein  3 BX,  is  the  sodium 
salt  of  sulpho-a-azonaphthalin-sulpho-/5-naph- 
thol. 

Coccinln  B,  nn  acid  coal-tar  color  of  the  monoazo  type,  de- 
rived from  amido-para-cresol,  which  dyes  wool  and  silk 
red  in  an  acid  hath. 

COCCinite  (kok'si-nit),  n.  [ coccus  + -in  + -tie2.] 
A mineral  found  in  Mexico  in  from  red  to  yel- 
low or  green  crystals  and  masses.  It  has  been 
regarded  as  an  iodide  of  mercury,  but  its  true 
nature  is  doubtful. 

coccobacillus  (kok"o-ba-sil'us),  n. ; pi.  cocco- 
bacilli  (-1) . [NL.,  < coccus  -1-  bacillus.']  Avery 

short  bacillus  resembling  a coccus,  as  the  coc- 
cobacillus of  swine-plague.  Vaughan  and Novy, 
Cellular  Toxins,  p.  180. 

coccochromatic  (kok"o-kvo-mat'ik),  a.  In  dia- 
toms, having  the  color  distributed  in  granular 
patches.  Compare  *placochromaKc. 
COCCOgone  (kok'o-gon),  n.  [NL.  coccogonium,  < 
Gr.  /cd/c/cof,  a berry  (spore),  + yovy,  generation, 
offspring.]  A cell  containing  spores  found  in 
some  of  the  blue-green  algte  and  resembling  a 
sporangium. 

Coccogonese  (kok-o-go'ne-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  as 
coccogone  + -eve.]  An  order  of  the  blue-green 
algae  which  consist  of  but  a single  cell,  although 
that  is  occasionally  united  in  colonies  em- 
bedded in  a gelatinous  matrix.  They  repro- 
duce by  means  of  spores  formed  within  a eoc- 
cogone. 

coccogonium  (kok-o-go'ni-um),  n.  [NL.] 

Same  as  * coccogone.' 

COCCOid1  (kok'oid),  a.  and  n.  [ coccus  + -oid.] 
I.  a.  Berry-like;  globular:  applied  to  micro- 
organisms. 

II.  n.  An  aggregation  of  spores  of  the  blue- 
green  alga  Nostoc. 

COCCOid2  (kok'oid),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  k6kkoq,  a 
berry,  + difog,  form.]  I.  a.  Resembling 
a coccus  or  micrococcus. 

II.  n.  A spherical  or  ovoid  bacterium. 
COCCOlith,  n.  Hurting  has  found  that  minute  calca- 
reous disks  are  separated  out  of  a solution  of  limesul  phate 
or  lime  chlorid  by  the  action  of  ammonia  generated  by 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  and  therefore  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  coccoliths  may  be  separated  from 
the  sea- water  whenever  organic  decomposition  is  in  prog- 
ress in  the  presence  of  lime  sulphate. 

COCCOStean  (ko-kos'te-an),  a.  Related  to  the 
genus  Coccosteus  or  the  family  Coccosteidse. 
COCCOSteid  (ko-kos'te-id),  n.  One  of  the  Coc- 
costeidse. 

cocculiferous  (kok-u-lif'e-rus),  a.  [NL.  coc- 
eulus  + L.  ferre , bear.]  Bearing  coccules  or 
cocci;  cocciferous.  See  coccus,  1 (a). 
cocculin  (kok'u-lin),  n.  ICocculus  + -in2.]  A 
crystalline,  bitter  neutral  compound,  CjgH20 
Ojo,  found,  together  with  picrotoxin,  in  Coc- 
culus  Cocculus. 

coccygalgia  (kok-si-gal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
/td/c/mf,  coccyx,  + d/tyof,  pain.]  Same  as  coc- 
cygodynia. 

Coccygeal  fistula.  See  *fistula. 
coccygeopubic  (kok  - si  j ' e - o - pu  " bik),  a.  In 
anthrop.,  relating  to  the  coccyx  and  to  the  pu- 
bic bone.— Coccygeopubic  diameter,  the  distance 


from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lower  border  of  the  sym- 
physis, 

cochenillin  (koch-e-nil'in),  ft.  [ cochenille , a 
form  of  cochineal,  + -in2.]  An  old  name  for 
carminic  acid. 

cochilsapote  (kd'/chil-sa-p6'ta),  n.  [Aztec  co- 
chitzapotl,  < cochi,  sleep,  + tzapotl,  a sweet,  suc- 
culentfruitcontain- 
ing  large  seeds.]  A 
Mexican  tree,  Casi- 
miroa  edulis,  be- 
longing to  the  Ruta- 
cese.  It  grows  wild,  but 
is  also  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit,  which 
is  the  size  of  a large  ap- 
ple and  has  an  agreeable 
taste.  It  is  said  to  in- 
duce sleep,  and  is  also 
used  as  an  anthelmintic; 
the  leaves  are  employed 
as  a remedy  for  diarr- 
hea. Also  called  -kiztaet- 
zapotl  or  white  sapota. 

cochineal,  n — Bril- 
liant cochineal  2R 

and  4R.  Same  as  pal- 
atine ★ scarlet. — Coch- 
ineal red,  scarlet. 

See  kred l,  ★ scarlet. — 

Cochineal  wax,  a solid 
wax  extracted  in  small 
quantities  from  dried 
cochineal  insects.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  an 
ester,  coccerin,  contain- 
ing the  radicals  of  a pe- 
culiar alcohol  and  acid,  „ . „ 
both  of  the  fatty  series.  Cochilsapote  ( Casimiroa  edulis ). 
aaoTiitm+yi  /lz-A  r,  1, rx  a,  branch  bearing  leaves  and  flow- 

C r V ers.  about  one  fifth  natural  size;  b , 

ne  tO),W.  Clim.  longitudinal  section  of  fruit,  about 

of  cochino,  a pig:  one  third  aatund  «i*e. 
see  * cochino.]  A fish,  Xesurus  punctatus,  of 
the  family  Teutliididse,  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Mexico. 

cochino  (ko-ehe'no),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.  a pig.]  The 
oldwife,  Batistes  vetula. 

cochl.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  cochleare, 
a spoonful. 

cochlea,  n.  3.  In  hot.,  a closely  coiled  legume. 
COChlearin  (kok-le-a'rin),  n.  [ Cochlearial  + 
-in2]  A crystalline,  camphor-like  substance 
of  doubtful  identity,  obtained  from  Cochlearia 
officinalis  or  spoon  wort. 

cochlearthrosis  (kok//le-ar-thro'sis),  n.  [NL., 
< cochlea  + Gr.  aptiptnme,  articulation.]  A hinge- 
joint  in  which  there  is  a slight  lateral  shifting 
of  the  surfaces  on  movement, 
cochleiform  (kok'le-i-form),  a.  [L.  cochlea, 
snail-shell,  + forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a snail-shell.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
cochleitis  (kok-le-i'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < cochlea  + 
-itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  cochlea  of  the  ear. 
Buck,  Med.  Handbook.  III.  683. 

Cochlidiidae  (kok-li-di'i-de),  n.  Same  as  Lima- 
codidse. 

cochlidiospermate  (kok-lid'i-6-sp6r,,mat),  a. 
[L.  cochlea,  a snail-shell,  4-  Gr.  dim.  -«5tov  + 
oirepfia(T-),  seed.]  Having  convexo-concave 
seeds,  as  in  some  species  of  Veronica. 
cochliodont  (kok'li-o-dont),  a.  [NL.  Coclilio- 
dus  (-odont-).]  Having  the  characters  of  Coch- 
liodus  or  of  the  Cochliodontidse. 
Cochliopodidae  (kok"li-o-pod'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[Gochliopus  (pod-)  + -idk.]  Same  as  Lima- 
codidse. 

cochlite  (kok'lit),  n.  [Gr.  ubx'/nr,  a spiral  shell, 
+ -ite2.]  A fossil  spiral  shell  or  its  cast. 
Cochloceras  (kok-los'e-ras),  n.  [Gr.  icbyAoc,  a 
spiral  shell,  + uepa f,  a horn.]  A genus  of 
degenerative  ammonoid  cephalopods 
or  ammonites  having  a ribbed,  tur- 
reted,  spirally  coiled  shell  and  very 
simply  lobed  septal  sutures.  It  is 
typical  of  the  family  Cochloceratidse, 
and  occurs  in  Triassic  rocks. 

Cochranea  (kok-ra'ne-a),  n.  [NL. 

(Miers,  1868),  named  in  honor  of 
Thomas  Cochrane  (1775-1860),  a 
British  naval  commander  who  served 
as  the  first  admiral  of  the  navy  of 
Chile.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Boraginacese.  They  are  branching 
perennials  or  shrubs,  with  small,  alternate, 
entire  or  undulate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  ter- 
minal cymes  or  scorpioid  spikes.  There  are 
four  species,  natives  of  southern  South  Amer- 
ica. One  of  them,  C.  anchusx folia,  has  been 
naturalized  in  the  southern  United  States, 
where  it  is  known  as  false  heliotrope. 

Cochrane  gambit.  See  * gambit. 
cochucho  (ko-cho'cho),  n.  [S.  Amer.  ?]  Same 
as  *coco2. 

COCillana  (ko-thel-yan'ya),  n.  [Bolivian Sp.]  A 
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cockle-bread 

tree,  Guarea  Rusbyi,  of  the  Bolivian  Andes, 
which  yields  a valuable  medicinal  bark  having 
expectorant,  tonic,  and  laxative  properties. 
COCinera  (ko-the-na'ra),  n.  [Sp.,  fem.  of 
cocinero,  a cook,  < cocina,  kitchen : see  kitchen.] 
A fish,  Caranx  vinctus,  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
cocinero  (ko-the-na'ro),  n.  [See  *cocinera.] 
A common  name  of  Caranx  caballus,  a caran- 
goid  fish  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America  from  Mexico  to  Panama. 
cock1,  ii — Cock-end  stone,  the  upper  jewel  of  the  bal- 
ance of  a watch.— Half-COCk  stroke.  See  kstrokel. — 
— Pull-down  cock,  a faucet  opened  by  pulling  down  a 
rod  fastened  to  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  valve.— Re- 
lease cock.  See  krelease-cock. — Three-way  cock,  a 
valve  having  three  openings,  usually  so  arranged  that  any 
two  can  be  connected  or  all  can  be  closed. 

cock-a-bondy  (kok-a-bon'di),  n.  [Also  cock- 
a-bundy,  cock  a bondhu,  etc.,  < W.  coch  a bon 
ddu,  ‘red  with  black  trunk  or  stem’;  coch,  red 
(<L.  coccum,  red,  scarlet, : see  coccus) ; a,  with; 
non,  trunk  or  stem  (anything  swollen)  ; du, 
black.]  In  angling,  an  artifical  fly  having  a 
hackle  with  black  center  and  brown  tops. 
COCkabully  (kok'a-bul'i),  n.  [ A colonial  per- 
version of  the  Maori  name  kokopu.]  A New 
Zealand  fish,  the  kokopu,  Galaxias  fasciatus, 
of  the  family  Galaxidse. 
cock-a-bundy,  n.  Same  as  *cock-a-bondy. 
cockalorum  (kok-a-16'rum),  n.  [A  humorous 
word,  appar.  < cock l + -al-orum,  a Latin- 
seeming  ending;  but  perhaps  a variation  of 
coclcarouse,  formerly  used  in  the  same  sense : 
often  with  the  epithet  high.]  A person  of  con- 
sequence; a self-important  person.  [Colloq.] 
cockatoo,  n.  2.  A somewhat  contemptuous 
term  applied  to  a small  farmer  ill  Australia. 
[Colloq.]  — Cockatoo  fence,  a fence  of  the  kind  used 
by  the  cockatoos,  or  small  farmers  of  Australia.  It  con* 
sists  of  branches  and  trees  laid  horizontally  on  the  ground, 
one  across  the  other,  with  bars  or  slip-rails  for  gates. 

cockatoo-bush  (kok-a-to'bush),  n.  The  pal- 
berry-  or  blueberry-tree.  Myoporum  serratum. 
8ee*palberry.  [Australia.] 
cock-bird  (kok' berd),  n.  An  African  weaver- 
bird  of  the  genus  Vidua,  having  two  long  tail- 
feathers  which  suggest  the  sickle-feathers  of 
a fowl. 

cock-boy  (kok'boi),  n.  A boy  who  controlled 
the  action  of  the  steam  inlet-valve  in  pumping- 
engines  before  it  was  understood  how  the 
valve  could  be  operated  from  a moving  part 
of  the  engine. 

COCkerspragS  (kok'er-spragz),  u.  pi.  Same  as 

cockermegs. 

cock-eye  pilot.  See  *pilot. 
cocking1  (kok'ing),  n.  Same  as  calking t,  2. 
cocking-dog(kok'ing-dog),u.  Same  as  cocker2, 2. 
cocking-machine  (kok'ing -ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  which  gathers  hay  from  the  windrows 
and  puts  it  in  cocks. 

COCking-spaniel  (kok'ing-span,/yel),  n.  Same 
as  cocker 2,  2. 

cockle1,  n.— Corn-cockle,  an  erect  whitish  woolly  an- 
nual weed,  Agrostemma  Githago,  1 to  3 feet  high,  with 
showy  red-purple  Hovers,  infesting  grain-fields  in  Europe 
and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  The  numer- 
ous rough,  black,  irregularly  rounded  seeds  are  separated 
from  wheat  only  with  great  difficulty,  though  special 
separators  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose.  The  seeds 
are  poisonous,  and  the  bread  made  of  flour  from  wheat 
containing  them  produces  disease,  sometimes  fatal,  and 
either  acute  or  chronic,  in  the  latter  case  (being  due  to 
small  amounts  habitually  eaten)  sometimes  termed  gith- 
ayiem.—  COW-COCkle,  the  cow-lierh,  Vaccaria  Vaccana , 
a smooth,  much-branched  annual,  1 to  3 feet  high  with 
numerous  rather  small  pale  red  flowers.  It  is  a European 
plant  widely  introduced  in  North  America,  and  a bad 
weed  in  the  northwestern  States  and  adjacent  Canada, 
west  of  the  main  range  of  the  corn-cockle.  Its  seed  has 
been  experimentally  shown  to  be  poisonous.  It  is  spher- 
ical in  form  and  about  twice  the  size  of  mustard-seed. 
It  mingles  with  wheat  and  also  with  barley  and  oats,  but 
is  more  easily  screened  out  than  the  seed  of  the  corn- 
cockle.—Spring  cockle,  the  cow-cockle,  sometimes  so 
called  in  the  northwestern  United  States  on  acount  of  its 
association  with  spring  wheat. 
cockle2,  n.  1.  (6)  An  Australian  bivalve  mol- 
lusk,  Cardium  tenuicostatum ; also,  a member 
of  the  genus  Chione. — 6.  A small  crisp  con- 
fection of  sugar  stiffened  with  flour,  variously 
flavored,  and  of  a pink,  light-yellow,  or  white 
color.  Mottoes  were  printed  on  them  in  red 
letters. — 7.  A pucker  or  wrinkle;  an  uneven- 
ness, as  in  cloth  or  glass. — 8.  A disease  of 
wheat  caused  by  a nematoid  worm,  Telenchus 
tritici,  which  infests  the  grain  and  causes  it  to 
become  deformed.  [Eng.]— Spanish  cockle,  a 

large,  inedible  West  Indian  bivalve,  Codakia  orbicularis. 

COCkle-bread  (kok'l-bred"),  n.  A term  of  ob- 
scure origin  and  meaning,  used  especially  in 
the  phrase  molding  of  cockle-bread,  the  name 
of  a trivial  sport. 


cockle-bur 

cockle-bur,  re.  3.  The  burdock,  Arctium  Lappa. 
COCklyl  (kok'li),  a.  Full  of  wrinkles  or  puck- 
ers : as,  cockly  silk. 

cockly2  (kok ' li),  a.  Same  as  coggly  and 
cocklety. 

cock-mass  (kok'mas),  n.  Mass  at  cockcrow, 
cockneyize  (kok'ni-iz),  v.  t.  [cockney  + -ize.) 
To  give  a cockney  character  to:  as,  to  cock- 
neyize a translation.  Blackwood’s  Mao.,  XIV. 
221. 

Cockniac,  a.  Same  as  Cockney.  Thackeray, 
The  Ravenswing,  i. 

cockpit,  n.  5.  A place  which  is  or  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  contests  or  battles:  as,  an 
ecclesiastical  cockpit;  “Belgium,  . . . the 
cockpit  of  Europe,”  Murray,  Handbook  of 
N.  Germany,  p.  158. 

cockroach,  re. — American  cockroach,  a large  cock- 
roach, Periplaneta  americana,  indigenous  to  subtropical 
America.  It  has  extended  its  northern  range  to  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia  and  has  established  itself  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. — Australian  cockroach,  a large 
cockroach,  Periplaneta  australasise,  indigenous  to  Aus- 
tralia, but  carried  by  commerce  to  most  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  American  cockroach 
(/>.  americana),  but  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  the 
brighter  and  more  definitely  limited  yellow  band  on  the 
prothorax  and  by  a yellow  dash  on  the  sides  of  the  upper 
wings.— European  cockroach,  Oriental  cockroach, 
the  common  Periplaneta  orientalis.  See  cockroach. 

cock-robin  (kok'rob"in),  n.  The  male  Euro- 
pean robin,  Erylhacus  rubecula.  The  name  is 

most  familiar  in  a nursery  rime Cock-robin 

shop,  a term  descriptive  of  a petty  printing-house. 
[Slang,  Eng.] 

Cockscomb  elm-gall.  See  *elm-gall. 
cockshy,  re.  2.  The  object  at  which  the  shy  is 
made;  a mark  or  target.— 3.  A booth  or  other 
establishment,  as  at  a fair,  where  for  a small 
fee  one  may  secure  the  privilege  of  having  a 
certain  number  of  shies  at  some  object,  such 
as  a negro’s  head,  and  receive  a prize  (a  cigar 
or  the  like)  if  successful, 
cock-sparrow  (kok 'spar^o),  n.  The  male 
English  sparrow,  Passer  domesticus. 

COCkspur,  n.  3.  (c)  The  ergot  of  rye.  See 
ergot i.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (d)  In  British  Honduras, 
Acacia  spadicigera,  a shrub  or  small  tree  armed 
with  curved  spines  about  two  inches  long, 
produced  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  each  branch 
and  each  leaf.  These  thorns  are  usuallv  hol- 
lowed out  by  ants  and  serve  them  as  nests, 
cockswain’s-box  (kok'swanz-boks),  n.  In  a 
ship’s  cutter,  the  space  between  the  backboard 
and  the  transom,  in  which  the  cockswain  sits 
while  steering. 

cocksy  (kok'si),  a.  [Also  coxy;  < cock1  + -sy, 
equiv._to-yk]  Same  as  cocky.  T.  Hughes. 
cocktail,  ».  5.  Cocktail  beer.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Bill  drank  the  proffered  cock-tail  not  unwillingly. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days,  i.  6. 

Cocktail  beer,  beer  when  fresh  and  foaming.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— Cocktail  grit.  See  Esopus  -kgrit. — Manhattan  cock- 
tail, a whisky  cocktail  diluted  with  vermuth.— Martini 
cocktail,  a gin  cocktail  diluted  with  vermuth.— Oyster 
COCktall,  a mixture  made  by  putting  6 small  raw  oysters 
in  a cocktail-glass  or  small  tumbler  and  adding  a dash  of 
Tabasco-sauce,  half  a teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  two  or  three 
dashes  of  lemon-juice,  tomato  catchup,  and  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste. 

cock-tailed,  2.  Said  of  a horse  having  the 
tail  docked  so  that  it  points  obliquely  upward 
like  the  tail  of  a cock. 

cock-tread  (kok'tred).  n.  Same  as  cicatricula. 
cock-treading  (kok'tred-ing),  n.  Same  ns* cock- 
tread. 

cocky2  (kok'i),  n.  A shortened  form  of  Cocka- 
too, 2.  [Australia.] 

coco2  (ko'ko),  n.  [Native  name.]  A name  in 
Argentina  of  a tree  of  the  rue  family,  Fagara 
Coco  found  in  the  sierras  of  the  country.  It 
has  a powerful  penetrating  odor  and  yields  a 
wood  of  a beautiful  light-green  color.  Also 
called  eochucho. 

COCO3  (ko'ko),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  The  nut- 
grass,  Cyperus  rotundas.  See  Cyperus.  Also 
coco-sedge. 

COCO4  (ko'ko),  n.  [Also  cocoe,  cocco;  appar. 
native.]  In  the  British  West  Indies,  the  taro- 
plant,  Caladium  Colocasia. 

COCOa2,  re.  3.  A beverage  made  from  ground 
cocoa-nibs.  See  *cocoa-nibs,  cacao,  and  Theo- 
bi'onut.  Flake  cocoa,  a trade-name  for  a special  form 
of  chocolate,  prepared  by  passing  the  roasted  and  husked 
kernels  through  rollers,  or  more  commonly  by  grinding 
the  small  fragments  of  the  kernels  (still  retaining  much 
husk)  which  have  been  separated  in  sifting. 

cocoa-beetle  (k6'ko-be'/tl),  n.  Same  as  *cacao- 
beetle. 

cocoa-batter  (ko'ko-but  or),  n.  Same  as  cacao- 

butter. 

cocoa-cracker  (ko'ko-krak'Ar),  n.  A machine 


for  cracking  or  crushing  cocoa,  it  consists  of  a 
pair  of  horizontal  rolls  for  cracking  the  shells,  and  a win- 
nowing-fan for  removing  the  broken  shells  and  dust.  It  is 
usually  combined  with  a rotary  screen  for  sorting  the 
broken  cocoa  and  removing  undesirable  portions. 

cocoa-essence  (ko'ko  -es'ens),  n.  The  trade- 
name  for  the  roasted  kernels  of  chocolate, 
husked,  ground,  and  deprived  of  part  of  their 
fat  by  heat  and  pressure,  or  else  to  which 
starch  and  sometimes  sugar  have  been  added 
so  as  to  reduce  the  relative  proportion  of  fat. 
cocoa-fat  (ko'ko-fat),  n.  Same  as  cacao-butter. 
cocoa-mill  (ko'ko-mil),  re.  A mill  for  reducing 
crushed  cocoa  to  a soft  paste  by  grinding  it  be- 
tween millstones.  Such  mills  are  sometimes 
arranged  in  pairs  or  in  series  of  three,  for  fine 
grinding. 

COCOa-nibs  (ko'ko-nibz),  n.  pi.  The  cotyledons 
of  cacao  seed.  See  cacao. 

COCOanut,  n.  Cocoanut  olein,  the  more  fusible  por- 
tion of  cocoanut-oil,  separated  from  the  less  fusible 
stearin  by  pressure.— Cocoanut  stearin,  the  less 
fusible  or  more  solid  portion  of  cocoanut-oil,  left  as  a 
cake  on  the  removal  of  the  fluid  olein  by  pressure. 

cocoanut-beetle  (ko'ko-nut-be'tl),  n.  1.  An 
Oriental  scarabeeid  beetle,  Oryctes  rhinocerus. 
— 2.  An  Oriental  curculionid  beetle,  Rhyncoph- 
orus  ferruginous. — 3.  The* palm-bee  tie  (which 
see). 

cocoa-paste  (ko'k6-past,/),  re.  The  paste  pro- 
duced by  grinding  under  heated  rollers  the 
kernels  of  chocolate  which  have  been  roasted 
and  deprived  of  tbeir  husks. 

COCOa-red  (ko'ko-red),  n.  A brownish-red  col- 
oring-matter present  in  chocolate,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  oxidation  of  tannin, 
cocoa-roaster  (ko'ko-ro.s'-ter),  n.  In  candy- 
making,  a hollow  revolving  oven  connected 
with  a furnace,  used  in  roasting  cocoa,  coffee- 
beans,  nuts,  etc.  Tile  oven  is  suspended  from  a tilt- 
ing-frame  for  convenience  in  discharging  the  roasted  ma- 
terial, and  when  in  operation  is  made,  by  means  of  gearing, 
to  revolve  to  prevent  burning,  and  is  fitted  with  an  appli- 
ance for  testing  the  roasting  without  stopping  the  process 
In  another  and  larger  type  the  process  is  aided  by  a hot 
blast  for  drying  the  nuts  and  removing  the  broken  shells 
and  dust. 

cocoa-tavern  (k6'ko-tav"ern),  n.  A place  for 
the  sale  of  the  beverage  called  cocoa, 
coconscious  (ko-kon'shus),  a.  In  psychol.,  per- 
taining to  the  continuity  or  felt  conjunction 
of  experiences  within  a single  consciousness. 

The  conjunctive  relation  that  has  given  most  trouble  to 
philosophy  is  tlig  co-conscious  transition,  so  to  call  it,  by 
which  one  experience  passes  into  another  when  both  be- 
long to  the  same  self.  About  the  facts  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. 

W.  James , in  Jour.  Philos.,  Psychol,  and  Sci.  Methods, 
[Sept.  29,  1904,  p.  536. 

cocoon  (ko-k6n'),  v.  [cocoon1,  «.]  I.  intrans. 
To  form  a cocoon. 

II.  trans.  To  wrap  as  in  a cocoon. 

We  snatched  a few  odds  and  ends  of  clothing,  cocooned 
ourselves  in  the  proper  red  blankets,  and  plunged  . . . 
out  into  the  whistling  wind  bareheaded. 

Mark  Twain,  Tramp  Abroad,  xxviii. 

cocorron  (ko-ko-ron'),  n.  [Porto  Rican.]  A va- 
riety of  Elseodendrum  xylocarpum,  a shrub  or 
small  tree  of  the  family  Cetastracese,  found 
along  the  sea-coast  in  the  Danish  West  Indies 
and  Porto  Rico.  Called  spoon-tree  in  the  Dan- 
ish West  Indies. 

coco-sedge  (ko'ko-sej),  n.  Same  as  *coco.‘-i 
cocuiza  (ko-ko-e'tha),  n.  [Venezuelan.]  A 
fiber  prepared  from  the  long,  thick  leaves  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Furcreea,  especially  F.  fcetida 
and  F.  Cubensis.  It  is  used  for  making  bags,  ham- 
mocks, harness,  cordage,  etc.  Commercially  known  as 
Mauritius  hemp.  See  also  pita,  2. 

cocurrent  (ko-kur'ent),  a.  That  turn  at  the 
same  lunar  hour  as  oceanic  currents,  or  that 
connect  on  a map  of  the  ocean  the  points 
where  different  oceanic  currents  turn  at  the 
same  hour:  as,  cocurrent  lines.  An.  Rep.  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  1897,  p.  335. 
cocuyo  (kd-ko'yo),  re.  [Taino.]  1.  A fire- 
fly; also,  a glow-worm  .—2.  A fish  of  the  f a mily 
Balestidse,  Xanthichthys  rinqens,  found  in  the 
West  Indies. 

cod1,  re.  8.  The  bearing  of  a car-axle;  a bush. 
[Scotch  miners’  term.] 

cod2,  re. — Black  cod,  a New  Zealand  fish,  Notothenia  an- 
qustata. — Pacific  cod,  a codfish,  Oadus  macrocephalus, 
found  in  the  North  Pacific  : abundant  about  the  Alaskan 
coasts. 

COd2,  (kod),  v.  i.  [Cod2,  re.]  To  fish  for  cod. 
Cod.  An  abbreviation  of  Codex. 

Codaster  (ko-das'ter),  re.  [NL.,  short  for  Codo- 
naster .]  A genus  of  regular  blastoid  Echino- 
dermata  with  obconical  calyx,  the  flat  pentago- 
nal upper  surface  bearing  the  oral,  anal,  and 
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ambulacral  areas.  It  occurs  in  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  rocks.  Sometimes  written  Codo- 
naster. 


A 


Codaster  acuttes,  M’Coy.  Carboniferous  Limestone;  Derbyshire. 
A,  side-view  of  calyx;  B,  base;  C.  ventral  aspect,  enlarged  (after 
Roemer). 

(From  Zittel’s  *•  Palaeontology.  **) 

cod-bait  (kod 'bat),  re.  [Appar.  < cod 1 + bait, 
the  larva  being  in  a cod  or  case;  but  some  take 
the  other  form,  cad-bait,  to  be  the  original.]  1. 
The  larva  of  the  caddis-fly : same  as  cad-bait. 
— 2.  The  lobworm,  Arenicota. 
cod-bank  (kod'bangk),  re.  A fishing-bank  fre- 
quented by  cod  or  on  which  cod  are  caught, 
cod-chest  (kod'chest),  re.  A live-box  in  which 
cod  are  kept. 

coddia  (kod'i-a),  re.  A Ceylonese  black  ant 
noted  for  its  severe  bite. 

coddle2,  v.  t.  2.  In  tobacco-manuf.,  to  injure 
by  fermentation. 

code,  re.— Civil  code.  (a)  A body  of  adjective  law  which 
defines  procedure  and  practice  in  civil  actions,  (b)  A body 
of  substantive  law  which  defines  the  rules  and  principles 
applicable  to  civil  actions.— Criminal  code,  a code 
which  defines  crimes,  their  degrees,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  punishment— International  code,  the 
code  of  signals  adopted  by  all  maritime  nations  for  eom- 
jnunicating  with  vessels  at  sea,  stations  alongshore,  etc. 
The  present  code  came  into  use  on  January  1,  1902,  and 
consists  of  26  flags  — one  for  each  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet  — and  a code-pennant.  Urgent  and  important 
signals  are  of  two  flags ; general  signals  of  three  flags ; 
and  geographical  signals,  alphabetical  spelling-tables, 
and  vessels’  numbers  are  of  four  flags.  The  international 
code-book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains 
urgent  and  important  signals,  and  all  the  tables  of  money, 
weights,  barometric  heights,  etc.,  together  with  a geo- 
graphical list  and  a table  of  phrases  formed  with  the 
auxiliary  verbs.  The  second  is  an  index,  consisting  of  a 
general  vocabulary  and  a geographical  index,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  The  third  gives  lists  of  the  United 
States  storm-warning,  life-saving,  and  time-signal  sta- 
tions, and  of  Lloyd’s  signal-stations  of  the  world.  It  also 
contains  semaphore  and  distant  signal-codes,  United 
States  army  and  navy  codes,  and  Morse  wigwag  codes.— 
Mosaic  code.  Same  as  Mosaic  law.  — Priests’  code, 
the  ceremonial  sections  of  Exodus  and  Numbers : regarded 
by  modern  critics  as  representing  a narrative  written 
during  the  Babylonian  exile  by  a school  of  priests  who 
sought  to  give  in  a historical  setting  their  conception  of 
the  origin  of  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  characterized  by  statistical  details,  long  genealogical 
tables,  careful  chronology,  and  formality  of  style.  About 
400  b.  c.,  the  so-called  prophetic  narratives  were  incor- 
porated with  it  to  form  the  present  Hexateuch.  Also 
called  Elohistic  document  P.—  Stricklandian  code 
rules  of  zoological  nomenclature  prepared  by  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Britith  Association  at  the  Manchester 
meeting,  1842.  H.  E.  Strickland,  the  ornithologist,  a 
member  of  this  committee,  is  credited  with  having  drawn 
up  those  rules,  usually  known  as  the  Stricklandian  code. 
The  work  was  of  great  importance  as  being  the  first  earn- 
est effort  to  systematize  the  formation  and  use  of  zoologi- 
cal names.— Telegraphic  code,  a system  of  words  of 
uniform  length,  each  of  which  represents  some  word, 
phrase,  or  sentence,  used  in  sending  telegraphic  or  cable 
messages,  in  order  to  secure  brevity,  economy  in  ex- 
penditure, and  secrecy,  the  message  so  sent  having  no 
intelligible  meaning  except  to  those  who  possess  the  key, 
that  is,  another  copy  of  the  code. 

code  (kod),  v.  t.  To  prepare  (a  message  or  de- 
spatch) for  transmission  by  translating  it  into 
the  cipher  or  arbitrarily  chosen  words  of  the 
code  previously  agreed  upon. 

codeclination  (ko-dek-li-na'shon),  re.  [com- 
plement) + declination.')  The  complement  of 
the  declination  (90°  minus  the  declination). 
Same  as  polar  distance. 

codefendant  (ko-de-fen'dant),  re.  A joint  de- 
fendant (in  some  action  or  suit). 

codeia  (ko-de'ya),  re.  [NL.]  Same  as  codeine. 

cod-end  (kod'end),  re.  Same  as  cod1,  1. 

codeposit  (ko-de-poz'it),  re.  In  elect.,  a deposit 
upon  the  electrode  of  an  electrolytic  cell  con- 
sisting of  metal  or  substance  other  than  that 
obtained  from  the  main  electrolytic  action  and 
deposited  simultaneously  with  the  latter. 

codeposition  (ko-dep-o-zish'on),  re.  In  elect., 
the  simultaneous  deposition^  upon  the  elec- 
trode of  an  electrolytic  cell,  of  two  or  more 
substances. 

codetermination  (lco-de-ter-mi-na'shon),  re. 

1.  A determination  that’ determines  tfie  same 
matter.— 2.  The  reciprocal  relation  of  deter- 
mining the  same  matter. 


codetta 

codetta,  n.  2.  Same  as  *copula,  9. 

Codex,  n.  2,  Among  the  famous  American  codices 
are  the  Codex  Cortesianus,  a pre-Columbian  Maya  codex 
preserved  at  Madrid ; the  Codex  Dresdensis,  a pre-Colum- 
bian Maya  codex  preserved  at  Dresden  ; and  the  Codex 
Vaticanus,  a pre-Columbian  codex  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
can Library,  Rome. 

codirectional  (ko-di-rek'shon-al),  a.  Having 
the  same  direction. 

A ray  of  plane  polarized  light  is  transmitted  through  a 
substance  set  in  a magnetic  field  codirectional  with  the 
ray.  Ency.  Brit.,  XXX.  248. 

cod-man  (kod'man),  n.  A vessel  employed  in 
the  cod-fishery.  N.  E.  I). 
cod-oil  (kod'oil),  n.  Oil  obtained  from  the 
bodies  of  codfish,  often  mixed  with  the  pro- 
duct from  other  fish  : used  in  dressing  leather. 
Codonaster  (ko-do-nas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  < Or. 
Koidorv,  a bell,  + aorr/p,  a star.]  See  +Codaster. 
Codonidae  (ko-don'i-de).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Codon- 
ium  + -id*.]  A family  of  Anthomedusee,  hav- 
ing the  month-opening  simple,  the  gonads  not 
divided  radially,  4 narrow  radial  canals,  and 
unbranched  tentacles.  It  includes  Codonium, 
Dinema,  Hybocodon,  Globiceps,  and  other 
genera. 

Codonium  (ko-do'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  < KuSaviov, 
dim.  of  uaiuv,  a bell.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Codonidee.  Haeckel,  1879. 
codonostome  (ko-do'no-stom),  n.  Same  as 
codonostoma. 

codot  (ko'dot),  n.  [co-1  + dot1.]  In  projec- 
tive geom.,  one  of  the  points  other  than  the 
dots  in  which  the  connectors  of  a polystigm 
intersect.—  Codot  tristigm,  in  projective  geom.,  the 
tristigm  determined  by  the  3 codots  of  a tetrastigm. 

cod-piece,  n.  2.  In  carriage-trimming,  a half- 
circle at  the  lower  front  corner  of  a carriage- 
top  cast  solid  with  the  side-quarter  or  sewed 
on : used  to  cover  slat-irons  and  prop-post, 
cod-pitchings  (kod'pich"ings),  n.  pi.  Cod- 
liver  oil  of  the  lowest  grade,  made  from  partly 
decomposed  livers. 

cod-slip  (kod'slip),  n.  A pillow-case, 
coed  (ko-ed').  n.  A female  studentin  a coedu- 
cational college.  [Slang.] 
coeducation  (ko  - ed//  fi-ka  ' shon),  n.  [co-1  + 
education.]  Joint  education ; specifically,  the 
education  of  young  men  and  young  women  in 
the  same  institution  and  the  same  classes, 
coeducational  (ko-ed-u-ka'shon-al),  a.  1.  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  coeducation  : as,  coedu- 
cational problems. — 2.  That  admits  both  sexes 
to  the  same  educational  privileges:  as,  a 
coeducational  college. 

There  is  also  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  our  boys  and 
girls  the  thought  that  wrong  is  wrong,  no  matter  who 
shelters  or  defends  it;  . . . that  immorality  is  immorality, 
whether  seen  in  man  or  woman.  Nowhere  else  than  in  a 
coeducational  school  can  these  principles  he  so  firmly 
rooted.  F.  S.  Fosdick,  in  Jour,  of  Proc.  of  Nat.  Educa- 
tional Ass’n,  1903,  p.  453. 

coeffect  (ko-e-fekt'),  n.  A complementary- 
effect. 

Though  it  has  been  claimed  that  at  times  these  growths 
induce  headache,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  then  but 
co-effects  of  some  other  cause. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  IL  390. 

coefficient,  n.—  Adiabatic  coefficient  of  compressi- 
bility, the  coefficient  of  compressibility  of  a fluid  mea- 
sured under  conditions  such  that  heat  neither  enters  nor 
leaves  the  fluid  during  the  operation.  — Admiralty 
coefficients,  in  naval  arch.,  empirical  coefficients  used 
in  estimating  the  horse-power  required  to  drive  a ship  at 
a given  speed.  The  midship-section  coefficient  is  the  ratio 
of  the  product  of  the  area  of  midship  section  by  the  cube 
of  the  speed  to  the  indicated  horse-power ; the  displace- 
ment coefficient  is  the  ratio  of  the  product  of  the  two-thirds 
power  of  the  displacement  by  the  cube  of  the  speed  to  the 
indicated  horse-power. 

Those  “coefficients”  are  frequently  based  upon  rules 
laid  down  in  Admiralty  practice  at  an  early  period  in 
steamship  construction,  and  they  are  consequently  known 
as  Admiralty  coefficients. 

White,  Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  625. 

Block  coefficient,  in  naval  arch.,  the  ratio  of  the 
volume  of  the  under-water  body  of  a vessel  to  the 
displacement  of  a parallelepiped  having  the  same  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  as  that  part  of  the  vessel.  See  ★ co- 
efficient of  fineness.  — Coefficient  of  absorption  of 
gases,  the  volume  of  a gas  at  0°  C.  and  76  centimeters 
pressure,  dissolved  by  a unit  volume  of  the  liquid  in  which 
it  is  absorbed.— Coefficient  of  absorption  of  radiation. 
See  absorption  of  light. — Coefficient  of  acidity.  See 
kacidity.  — Coefficient  of  augmentation,  in  naval 
arch.,  a coefficient  depending  on  the  average  angle  of 
obliquity  of  the  water-lines  of  a vessel  to  the  fore-and-aft 
line : applied  to  the  wetted  surface  it  gave  the  aug- 
mented surface  used  by  Rankine  in  a formula  for  deter- 
mining the  resistance  to  propulsion  of  the  vessel.  See 
augmented  surface,  under  augment.  — Coefficient  Of 
contraction,  in  hydraul.,  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  jet 
of  liquid  issuing  from  a reservoir,  measured  at  a distance 
from  the  orifice  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  jet,  to  the  area 
of  the  orifice.— Coefficient  Of  correlation.  See  * corre- 
lation, 5.—  Coefficient  of  diffuse  reflection.  Same  as 
kcoefficient  of  diffusion.—  Coefficient  Of  diffusion,  in 
optics,  the  ratio  of  the  light  diffusely  reflected,  in  the 


direction  of  the  normal  to  a mat  surface,  to  the  Incident 
light.  Also  called  the  coefficient  of  diffuse  reflection. 
—Coefficient  of  direct  resistance,  in  naval  arch.,  an 
empirical  factor  which  when  multiplied  by  the  area  of 
greatest  submerged  section  normal  to  the  direction  of 
motion  and  by  the  square  of  the  speed  gives  the  resistance 
of  a body  to  motion  through  the  water.—  Coefficient  Of 
discharge,  ill  hydraul.,  the  ratio  of  the  actual  rate  of 
discharge  of  liquid  from  a reservoir  to  that  which  would 
have  occurred  in  the  absence  of  the  recognized  impedi- 
ments to  flow,  such  as  frictional  resistance,  contraction  of 
the  liquid  vein,  etc. — Coefficient  of  ellipticity,  the  ratio 
between  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  an  ellipse. — Co- 
efficient Of  emission,  the  ratio  of  emissive  power  of  a 
body  to  that  of  the  ideal  black  body  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture. This  ratio  is  designated  by  most  writers  as  emissive 
power,  and  sometimes  as  emissivity.  Tait.  [Rare.] — Co- 
efficient of  fatigue.  See  kfatigue.  —Coefficient  of 
fineness,  in  naval  arch.,  a coefficient  expressing  the 
ratio  of  the  area  of  a curved  line,  such  as  the  immersed 
midship  section  or  a waterline  of  a vessel,  to  the  area  of 
its  circumscribed  rectangle,  or  the  ratio  of  the  under- 
water volume  to  the  volume  of  its  circumscribing  rectan- 
gular parallelepiped  (in  that  case  called  block  coefficient), 
or  to  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  circumscribed  about  the 
midship  section  (called  cylindrical  or  prismatic  coeffi- 
cient). 

The  technical  term  for  such  percentages  is  11  coefficient 
of  fineness ,”  expressing,  as  it  does,  the  extent  to  which 
the  immersed  part  of  a ship  is  reduced  from  the  parallele- 
pipedon,  or  “fined.”  White,  Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  3. 

Coefficient  Of  friction.  (b)  In  naval  arch.,  an  empirical 
factor,  dependent  upon  the  immersed  length,  which  when 
multiplied  by  the  area  and  by  the  velocity  of  the  water 
past  the  surface,  raised  to  about  the  1.83  power,  gives  the 
frictional  resistance  of  a submerged  surface  to  motion 
through  the  water.  Also  called  coefficient  of  frictional 
resistance.  — Coefficient  Of  inhibition,  in  bacteriol.,  that 
concentration  of  a disinfectant  which  if  added  to  a given 
medium  will  prevent  the  development  and  multiplication 
of  bacteria  without  killing  them.—  Coefficients  of  per- 
formance. Same  as  admiralty  ^coefficients. —Coefficient 
Of  purity,  in  the  sugar  industry,  the  ratio  (usually  ex- 
pressed as  percentage)  of  sucrose  or  pure  cane-sugar  to 
the  total  solids  in  solution  in  the  juice  of  cane  or  beet. 

— Coefficients  of  reality,  two  conative  factors  held  to 
be  the  material  of  the  intellectual  concept  of  reality,  the 
one  (an  experience  of  resistance)  relating  to  reality  in  the 
past  and  furnishing  the  reason  for  attributing  it  to  an 
object;  the  other  referring  to  reality  in  the  future  and 
furnishing  a raison  d'etre,  or  utility,  to  the  concept  (a 
resolve  to  shape  one’s  conduct  to  an  expectation).  The 
term  was  introduced  by  Dr.  II.  W.  Stuart,  who  regards 
the  coefficients  as  emotions,  the  former  of  the  contractive 
type,  the  latter  of  the  expansive.  But  it  is  not  essential 
to  the  main  position  that  reality  should  be  based  on 
emotion.—  Coefficient  of  regression.  See  ★ correlation , 
5.— Coefficient  Of  resistance,  in  hydraul.,  the  numerical 
factor  representing  the  loss  of  head  due  to  frictional 
resistance  to  flow  in  the  case  of  the  efflux  of  a liquid  from 
a reservoir.— Coefficient  Of  rigidity,  a numerical  con- 
stant used  to  denote  the  simple  rigidity  of  a substance. 

— Coefficient  Of  rotation.  Same  as  rotatory  kcoeffi- 

cient. — Coefficient  Of  run-off,  the  ratio  between  pre- 
cipitation and  run-off.  f 

Hydrotechnologists  have  laid  much  stress  on  this  pro- 
portion [between  river- water  and  the  rainfall  of  a region], 
the  so-called  “ coefficient  of  run-off,"  and  it  is  generally 
thought  that  this  might  be  a constant  factor  for  a distinct 
river.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  X.  620. 

Coefficient  of  self-induction,  the  numerical  value  of 
the  self-inductance  in  a circuit  expressed  in  henrys  or 
other  units.—  Coefficient  Of  slip,  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
ternal friction  of  a gas  or  vapor  to  its  external  friction. 

Between  the  pressures  of  .6  and  20  millimeters  of  mer- 
cury the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  slip  was  found  to  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  gas  and  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  free  path  of  the  molecules. 

Reynolds,  Physical  Rev.,  XVIII.  423. 

Coefficient  of  solubility.  See  ksolubility.—  Coeffi- 
cient of  thermometric  conductivity,  the  conductiv- 
ity of  a substance  divided  by  the  quantity  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  raise  a unit  volume  of  it  1°  C.  Same  as  thermal 
kdiffusivity. — Coefficient  of  transmission,  the  propor- 
tion of  radiant  energy  transmitted  by  a layer  of  any  absorb- 
ing medium  one  centimeter  in  thickness. 

Each  wave-length  has  its  own  coefficient  of  transmission 
through  each  transparent  substance. 

A.  Daniell,  Text- book  of  Physics,  p.  499. 

Coefficient  of  ubiquity,  the  exponent  of  a logarithmic 
factor  which  expresses  the  dependence  of  a plant  upon 
temperature : the  larger  the  exponential  coefficient  the 
less  is  the  plant  dependent  on  local  temperature  and  the 
more  widely  it  may  spread  over  the  globe.— Coeffi- 
cient Of  variability,  (a)  A number  computed  in  accor- 
dance with  the  laws  of  chance,  and  expressing  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  even  chance  that  the  observed  value  of  a given 
phenomenon  will  lie  within  a given  range.  Thus  the  co- 
efficient of  variability  of  the  annual  rainfall  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  is  4.1  inches;  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  an  even 
chance  that  the  rainfall  of  any  year  will  be  4.1  inches 
more  or  less  than  its  average  value.  Also  called  the  prob- 
able error  of  the  event.  ( b ) Same  as  ★ coefficient  of  varia- 
tion.— Coefficient  Of  variation,  a coefficient,  obtained 
by  dividing  the  diversity  among  the  individuals  of  a 
species,  race,  or  population,  considered  as  statistical  devia- 
tion from  the  mode,  by  the  index  of  variability  and  multi- 
plying it  by  100.  See  kindex  of  variability  and  ★model,  12. 
II.  E.  Crumpton,  Biometrika,  March-Jiily,  1904,  ii.  117.— 
Coefficient  Of  velocity,  in  hydraul.,  the  ratio  of  the 
actual  velocity  of  efflux  of  liquid  from  a reservoir  to  the 
velocity  which  would  have  been  attained  in  the  absence 
of  resistance  to  flow  due  to  friction  or  to  other  causes  of 
retardation.— Coefficient  of  ventilation,  a formula 
which  expresses  the  number  of  times  the  air  contained 
in  a given  space  is  renewed  per  unit  of  time : it  is  the 
fraction  -,  in  which  R represents  the  number  of  times  the 
air  is  renewed  in  the  given  time  represented  by  H.  Buck, 
Med.  Handbook,  VI.  162.— Coefficient  of  viscosity, 
the  ratio  of  the  stress  upon  a moving  fluid  to  its  velocity 
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gradient.—  Coefficient  of  wind-pressure,  the  pressure 

of  the  wind  against  a stationary  object,  or  the  resistance 
of  the  air  to  a moving  object,  depending  upon  the 
velocity  of  the  motion,  the  density  of  the  air,  and  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  object.  If  the  wind  carries  rain,  this 
mass  is  added  to  that  of  the  air  and  increases  the  pres- 
sure.— Cylindrical  coefficient.  Same  as  ★ coefficient  of 
fineness. — Displacement  coefficient.  See  admiralty 
kcoefficient. — Dissociation  coefficient.  See  dissocia- 
tion k constant. — Hyetal  coefficient.  See  pluviometric 
kcoefficient. — Hysteresis  coefficient,  in  elect.,  a numeri- 
cal constant  denoting  the  degree  of  hysteresis  observed 
in  a given  specimen  of  iron  or  other  magnetic  material 
when  it  is  subjected  to  successive  magnetization  and 
demagnetization.— Ionization  coefficient,  a number 
which  expresses  the  degree  of  ionization  or  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation of  a dissolved  electrolyte.  — Isothermal  coeffi- 
cient Of  compressibility,  tile  coefficient  of  compressi- 
bility of  a fluid,  mea'.ured  under  conditions  involving  no 
change  of  temperature.— Lethal  coefficient  in  bac- 
teriol. : (a)  Inferior  lethal  coefficient,  that  medium  con- 
• centration  of  a disinfectant  which  will  kill  sporeless 
bacteria  in  water  at  a temperature  of  20-25°  C.  in  the  short- 
est time.  ( b ) Superior  lethal  coefficient,  that  medium 
concentration  of  a disinfectant  which  will  kill  bacteria 
spores  in  water  at  a temperature  of  20-25°  C.  in  the 
shortest  time.— Lillienthal  coefficients,  coefficients 
prepared  by  Lillienthal,  showing  the  relation  between 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  force 
exerted  by  a current  of  moving  air  on  an  inclined 
vane  or  wing.  — Midship-section  coefficient.  See 
admiralty  kcoefficient.—  Output  coefficient,  a ratio 
proposed  as  the  ultimate  basis  for  the  design  of  in- 
duction motors.  As  proposed,  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  watt 
output  to  the  product  of  speed  in  revolutions  per  minute, 
gross  length  in  centimeters,  and  the  square  of  the  diam- 
eter at  the  air-gaps  in  centimeters.  It  varies  from 
. 0.0009  for  a 10-horse-power  motor  to  0.0018  for  a 1,000- 
horse-power  motor.— Pluviometric  or  hyetal  coeffi- 
cient, in  meteor.,  the  ratio  of  the  precipitation  for  any 
month  to  what  would  have  fallen  if  the  rainfall  had  been 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  year.—  Prismatic 
coefficient.  See  kcoefficient  of  fineness. — Propulsive 
coefficient,  in  naval  arch.,  the  ratio  of  the  effective 
★horse-power  (which  see)  to  the  indicated  horse-power 
of  the  propelling  engines  of  a steamer.  The  coefficient 
is  usually  expressed  as  a percentage.— Rotatory  coeffi- 
cient, a physical  constant  denoting  the  power  of  optically 
active  substances  to  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
light ; the  angle  through  which  the  plane  of  polarization 
is  rotated  by  a layer  of  unit  thickness.— Temperature 
coefficient.  («)  A numerical  factor  which  expresses  the 
change  in  temperature  per  degree  centigrade  of  any  physi- 
cal constant.  Since  nearly  all  the  properties  of  matter 
are  affected  by  change  of  temperature,  there  are  numer- 
ous temperature  coefficients,  such  as  the  temperature  co- 
efficient of  rigidity,  viscosity,  thermal  conductivity,  ther- 
mal capacity,  refraction,  specific  inductive  capacity,  and 
electrical  resistance.  ( b ) The  coefficient  of  change  in 
electrical  resistance  of  a substance  with  variation  of  tem- 
perature. The  temperature  coefficient  (k)  is  given  by  the 

equation  : kt  = 1 — in  which  r is  the  resistance  of 

To 

the  substance  at  the  temperature  ta,  and  r,  its  resistance 
at  0°. 

ccelacantbous  (se-la-kan'thus),  a.  Same  as 
ccelacanthine. 

Coelelminthes  (se-lel-min'thez),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Calelmintha. 

ccelenteric  (se-len-ter'ik),  a.  [ ccelenter-on  + 
-ic.]  In  zodl.,  of  or  relating  to  the  ooelenteron 
or  digestive  cavity  of  a coelenterate. 
coelenteron  (se-len'te-ron),  v.  ; pi.  ccelentera 
(-ra).  [NL.,  < Gr.  voi/ nr.  hollow,  + ivrepov,  in- 

terior, entrail.]  The  digestive  cavity  of  a 
coelenterate;  an  enteroccele.  A.  E.  Shipley, 
Zooi.  of  Invertebrates,  p.  78. 
coelho  (ko-el'yo),  n.  [Pg.,  = Sp.  conejo,  < L. 
cuniculus,  a rabbit : see  cony.]  Same  as  *rab- 
bit-fish,  4. 

coelian  (se'li-an),  a.  [Gr.  icoMa,  a hollow,  < 
/coiAof,  hollow.]  Of  the  hollow  type ; concave : 
noting  that  type  of  vertebra  in  which  both 
faces  of  the  centrum  are  concave;  biconcave; 
amphiccelian.  Wieland,  1899. 

Coelicolist  (se-lik  'o-list),  n.  [L.  cselicola, 
heaven-worshiper,  < ceelum  (erroneously  cce- 
lum),  sky,  heaven,  + colcre.  worship,  + -ist.] 
A worshiper  of  the  sky : one  of  a sect  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

A Magian  never  can  become  a Greek,  or  a Greek  a Coe- 
licolist.  J.  11 . Newman , Callista,  p.  170.  N.  E.  D. 

coeliodynia  (se'Ti-o-din'i-a),  V.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Koifda.  belly , + bivvy,  ache.]  Belly-ache  ; colic, 
ccelioscope  (se'li-o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  icoiAia,  belly, 
+ rmmrtiv,  view.]  An  instrument  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  abdomen  or  other  cavity  of 
the  body. 

coeliospasm  (se'li-o-spazm),  n.  [Gr.  not/ia, 
belly,  + oiraopiy,  spasm:  see  spasm.]  Cramp 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  or  of  the  intestines, 
coeliotomy  (se-li-ot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  Koi/.ta,  belly, 
+ -rofua,  < rapelv,  cut.]  Same  as  laparotomy. 

A scar  in  the  linea  alba  indicated  the  site  of  the  former 
coeliotomies.  Lancet , July  18,  1903,  p.  149. 

coeloblast  (se'lo-blast),  n.  [Gr.  noil  or;,  hollow, 
+ fiAaoToc.  germ.]  In  insect  embryol.,  accord- 
ing to  the  nomenclature  of  Graber,  the  endo- 
derm  in  a narrow  sense,  or  a part  of  the  en- 
doblast  as  distinguished  from  the  myoblast. 
Cambridge  Eat.  Hist.,  V.  149. 


cceloblastic 

coeloblastic  (se-lo-blas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  sollog, 
hollow,  + ft'A/iord'c,  germ,  + -ic.]  Character- 
ized by  possessing  a number  of  nuclei  within 
a single  cell-wall : applied  to  algte  belonging 
to  the  Siphonales. 

coeloblastula  (se-lo-blas'tu-la),  n.  ; pi.  coelo- 


as  transitional  from  the  planarians  through 
Ctenoplana  to  the  ctenophores,  Cceloplana 
being  regarded  as  closest  to  the  planarians, 
and  Ctenoplana  closest  to  the  ctenophores. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  development  of  either 
...  , form. 

bUistulee  (-16).  [NL.,  < Gr.  sollog,  hollow,  coeloplatyan  (se-lo-plat'i-an),  a.  [Gr.  soilog, 

• NL.  blastula .]  A hollow  blastula,  as  con-  hollow,  t nfatrvg,  flat,  4* -aw.]  Concave-plane: 

*u noting  that  type 

of 


trasted  with  one  in  which  the  segmentation 
cavity  is  filled  up  by  the  blastomeres,  or  a 
sterroblastula. 

ccelocyrtean  (se - 16 - ser ' te  -an),  a.  [Gr.  icoiAoc, 
hollow,  concave,  k up-rdf,  curved,  convex,  + -e- 

an. ] Concavo-convex:  noting  that  type  of  

vertebra  in  which  the  anterior  face  is  concave  Cceloptychium 
and  the  posterior  face  convex.  (se-lop-tik'i-um), 

ccelogastrula  (se-lo-gas'tru-la),  n. ; pi.  ccelogas-  ~ rr'~  — 
trulse  (-le).  [NL.,  < Gr.  KoiAog,  hollow,  + NL. 
gastrula .J  A gastrula  with  an  open  archen- 
teron,  as  contrasted  with  a sterrogastrula, 
in  which  the  archenteron  is  filled  by  the  endo- 
derm-cells. 

Coelogorgia  (se-lo-gdr'ji-ii),  n.  [NL.]  The 


vertebra  in 
which  the  ante- 
rior face  is  con- 
cave and  the  pos- 
terior face  flat. 


n.  [Gr.  sol'Aog, 
hollow,  + TTTvt; 
(tttvx-),  a leaf.] 
A genus  of  hex- 
actinellid 
sponges  having 
a regular  mush- 


typical  and.  only  genus  of  the  family  Coelogor-  room-shaped 

/Ji ' rf  €0  Wi/n/)-  PWin/i/eWo  1QC7  e J trl.  . j . 1 1 


gidse.  Milne- Edwards , 1867. 

Coelogorgidae  (se-lo-gor'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Coelogorgia  4-  -idse.~\  A family  of  alcyouariau 
Anthozoa , of  the  order  Stelechotokea.  The  colony 
is  arborescent,  attached  by  stolon-like  processes.  The 
stem  is  formed  by  an  axial  zooid  with  thickened  ccenen- 
chymatous  walls,  the  branches  by  axial  zooids  of  the 
second  order,  and  the  branchlets  by  axial  zooids  of  the 
third  order  borne  either  on  two  sides  or  in  spirals  on  the 
main  stem.  The  spicules  are  straight  or  curved  and  bear 
lateral  processes.  Coelogorgia  is  the  typical  genus. 

Ccelogyne  (se-loj'i-ne),  n.  [NL.  (Lindley,  . . . 
1825),  < Gr.  ko'u iogy  hollow,  4-  ywfj,  female 
(pistil).]  A genus  of  ornamental  plants  of 
the  lamily  Orchidacese.  it  includes  about  50  spe- 
cies, all  of  which  are  pseudobulbous.  They  are  found 
growing  on  trees  and  rocks  in  tropical  Asia.  C.  pandurata, 

C.  Dayana,  C.  M assangeana,  C.  odoratissima,  and  others, 
are  grown  in  the  United  States.  C.  cristata,  with  its 
several  varieties,  is  the  most  popular  species.  It  has 
large  white  yellow-fringed  flowers. 

ccelomesoblast  (se-lo-mes'o-blast),  n.  [Gr. 

KO(/lof,_  hollow,  + glaor,  middle,  + pAaorog, 


frond  with  stalk 
and  radial  con- 
volutions, the 
ostia  being  on 
the  under  side  of 
the  umbel.  It  is 
the  only  repre- 
sentative of  a 


C celoptych. turn  agaric  oides,  Goldf. 
Upper  Cretaceous;  Vordorf,  near  Braun- 
schweig. 

A,  top  view;  B,  profile.  One  half  nat- 
ural size.  (From  Zittel’s  " Palaeontol- 

ogy-’’) 


family,  Cceloptychidee,  and  occurs  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 

(se'lo-stat),  n.  [Erroneously  for 
ccelostat  or  *celostat,  < L.  caelum  (formerly 
often  errone- 


germ.J  In  em- 
bryol., the  true 
mesoblast  sur- 
rounding the 
true  body-cav- 
ity or  coelom  of 
the  embryo,  as 
distinguished 
fromotherkinds 
of  mesoblast, 
such  as  the 
mesenchyme 
and  ectomeso- 
blast. 

Coelomic  fluid,  a 

colorless  nutritive 
fluid,  containing 
amoeboid  cor- 
puscles, found  in 
the  perivisceral 
cavity  of  certain  an- 
nulate worms.— 

Coelomic  pouch, 

embryol., 


ously  caelum), 
sky,  + Gr. 
oTaTog:  see  he- 
liostat .]  A 

form  of  side- 
rostat  or  he- 
liostat  which 
shows  the  im- 
age of  the  sky 
reflected  in  a 
plane  mirroras 
stationary.  It 
consists  of  a plane 
mirror  attached 
to  an  axis  which 
is  directed  to- 
ward the  celestial 
pole  and  made  to 
revolve  uniformly 
by  clockwork  once 
in  48  hours.  Any 
celestial  object 
seen  by  reflection 
in  this  mirror  will 
appear  to  be  at 
rest,  so  that  its 
image  thrown  up- 
on a photographic 
plate  will  be  sta- 


Lippmann  Ccelostat. 


i Frog 


Transverse  Section  through 
Embryo 

pocket  derived  by  Showing  the  neural  folds  shortly  before  they 
evagination  from  meet  ea°h  other  to  complete  the  neural 
th#»  walk  nf  tube,  a,  coelom  or  body  cavity;  b,  noto- 

JvSnm  6 chord;  c,  outer  or  epidermic  layer  of  epi- 

tiElom.  blast ; d,  inner  or  nervous  layerof  epiblast; 

Coelomocoela  e,  ccelomesoblast  \f,  outer  or  somatopleuric 
f <s£-ln  rnA  co'lu  ) layerof  mesoblast;  g,  inner  or  splanchno- 
iu  llio-be  yoijy  pleuric  layer  of  mesoblast;  h,  neural 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  ( groove;  i,  dorsal  root  of  a spinal  nerve  ;j\ 

F1*.  7 o spinal  chord  ;£,  mesenteron;  A liver  diver- 

UI.  KOlAUfia,  a ticulum;  m,  yolk.  (From  Marshall’s 

hoUow(see  ccelo - “ Vertebrate  Embryology.") 
ma),  4-  noiAoc , 


tionary  and  without  any  rotation  in  its  own  plane.  In 
this  last  fact  lies  the  superiority  of  the  coelostat  over  the 
older  heliostat  and  siderostat,  which  have  mirrors  revolv- 
ing in  24  hours.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  reflected  ray  may  be  thrown  in  any  desired 
direction,  while  with  the  ccelostat  the  available  range  is 
limited  by  conditions  determined  by  the  declination  of  the 
object. 

ccelothel  (se'lo-thel),  «.  [Gr.  noi/og,  hollow, 
+ Br/ly,  nipple.]  In  embryol.,  the  mesoblastic 
epithelium  lining  the  true  body -cavity  or 
ccelom  of  the  vertebrate  embryo, 
coemptional  (ko-emp'shon-al),  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  coemption! 
hollow.]  In  Lankester’s  classification,  a grade  Coendure  (ko-en-dur'),  v.  i.  To  endure  to- 
of  Enterozoa  in  which  the  cceloma  is  present  gether,  or  as  long  (as) : as,  “ co-enduring  with 
as  an  independent  second  cavity,  as  opposed  tlme-  Pusey. 

to  the  Euteroccela  (which  see),  in  which  the  coenenchymal  gemmation.  See  * gemmation . 
sole  cavity  is  the  enteron.  In  this  grade  are  ccenobe(se'nob),  n.  In  hot.,  same  as ccenobium,  3. 
included  all  groups  of  Enterozoa  except  the  coenobiarch  (sf-no'bi-ark),  n.  [LGr.  Koivojii- 
Hydromedusee,  Scyphomedusse,  Anthozoa,  and  <j PXK,  < sotvdjiiov,  convent  (see  ccenobium),  + 
Ctenophora.  Same  as  Coelomata,  1.  &pxelv,  rule.]  The  director  or  head  of  a con- 

vent or  monastery.  N.  E.  D. 
coenobioid  (se-no'bi-oid),  a.  [ ccenobium  + 

-oid.~\  Resembling  a ccenobium. 
coenocentrum  (se-no-sen'trum),  ». ; pi.  cceno- 
centra  (-tra).  [Gr.  noivAg,  common,  + Kevrpov, 
center.]  In  bot.,  a specialized  mass  of  cyto- 
plasm around  which  the  eggs  of  certain  fungi 
( Saprolegniaceee ) develop, 
coenocladia  (se-no-kla'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 


coelomodsum  (se-16-mo-de'um),  n. : pi.  ccelo 
modaea  (-a).  [NL.,  < (!r.  noiAupa,  a hollow,  + 

(t)  daietv,  divide.]  The  ectodermal  portion  of 
a coelomic  duct. 

coelomopore  (se-lo'mo-por),  «.  [Gr.  KoiAuua, 
a hollow,  4-  iropog,  a pore.]  A pore  or  opening 
through  which  the  cavity  of  a protocoelom 
communicates  with  the  exterior, 
coelomostome  ( se  - 16 ' mo  - stom ),  [Gr. 


KoiXupa,  a hollow,  + ar&pa,  mouth.]  The  fun-  KuivAg,  common,  -I-  Kkaboc"  branch.]  In  bot., 
nel-like  mouth  of  a coelomoduct.  the  growing  together  of  branches;  natural 

Cceloplana  (se-lo-pla'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  grafting. 

KoiAog,  hollow,  + L.  planus,  plane.]  A flat  coenocyte  (se'no-sit),  n.  [Gr.  soivAg,  common, 
disk-shaped  organism  which  has  been  regarded  + nvrog,  a hollovv  (a  cell).]  Same  as  syncytium. 


coffee-bean  weevil 

ccenodicecism  (se//no-di-e'sizm),  n.  [Gr.  eoivog, 
common,  + dicecism .]  The  production  of  male, 
female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  different 
plants  of  the  same  species ; trioecism. 
ccenoecic  (se-ne'sik),  a.  Same  as  ccencecial. 
coenogenesis  (se-no-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  icoivdc, 
common,  + yevemg,  genesis.]  Common  gene- 
sis, generation,  or  origin, 
ccenogenetic  (se//no-je-net'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  coenogensis.— Ccenogenetic  regenera- 
tion.  See  ★ regeneration . 

Ccenogoniaceae  (se  " no  -go  -ni-a ' se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Ccenogonium  + -cicese.]  A family  of 
gymnocarpous  lichens  named  from  the  genus 
Ccenogonium. 

Ccenogonium  (se-no-go'ni-um),  n.  [NL. 
(Ehrenberg,  1820),  K Gr.  uoivdg,  common,  + 
yovla,  angle.]  A genus  of  licheus,  typical  of 
the  family  Ccenogoniaceae,  having  the  thallus 
byssoid  or  fungus-like  forming  a flat,  circular, 
or  kianey-shaped  body.  The  spores  are  hyaline, 
elongate,  or  spindle-shaped,  and  one-  or  two-celled.  The 
species  are  mostly  tropical  and  occur  on  the  branches  or 
trunks  of  trees. 

Coenograptus  (se-no-grap'tus),  n.  [Gr.  Koivog, 
common,  + ypanrdg,  written.]  A genus  of 
Lower  Silurian  graptolites  characterized  by 
having  two  branches  originating  from  the  tri- 
angular sicula,  curving  sigmoidally  and  giving 
off  simple  branches  from  the  convex  side, 
ccenomonoecism  (se//no-mo-ne'sizm),  n.  [Gr. 
KOlyag,  common,  + E.  moncecism.]  The  co- 
existence of  male,  female,  and  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  on  the  same  individual  plant, 
coenopsyche  (se-nop-si'ke),  n.  [Gr.  koiv 6g, 
common,  + i pvxy,  mind.]  The  consciousness 
of  a community  compared  to  a collection 
of  intercommunicating  cells  each  endowed 
with  consciousness.  Haeckel. 
ccenosome  (se'no-som),  n.  [Gr.  koiv6q,  com- 
mon, + capa,  body.]  In  Siphonophora,  the 
stem  or  trunk  of  the  colony ; the  elongated 
manubrium  of  the  original  larval  medusoid, 
which  produces  by  budding  all  the  parts  of 
the  colony. 

coenosteon  (se-nos'te-on),  n. ; pi.  ccenostea  (-p). 
[Gr.  Kotvog,  common,  + bcrkov,  bone.]  In 
ichth.,  an  anterior  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder- 
girdle,  bordering  the  gill-opening  behind ; the 
clavicle. 

Caenotbecalia(se//n6-the-kaTi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Gr.  Koivog,  common,  4-  Sr/ny,  case,  + -alia.) 
An  order  of  alcyonarian  Anthozoa.  They  have 
a calcareous  skeleton  composed  of  lamellae  of  calcite 
forming  a dense  corallum  resembling  that  of  the  imper- 
forate Madreporaria  and  developed  from  a specialized 
layer  of  ectoderm-cells.  The  colony  consists  of  zooids 
and  solenia.  There  is  but  a single  living  genus,  tlelio- 
pora;  but  the  group  was  more  largely  represented  in 
Paleozoic  times. 

coercionist  (ko-er'shon-ist),  «.  A supporter 
of  coercive  measures  or  acts;  specifically,  in 
recent  British  history,  an  advocate  of  the 
Coercion  Acts  in  Ireland, 
coestate  (ko-es-tat'),  n.  [co-l  + estate .]  The 
estate  held  by  either  a tenant  in  common  or  a 
joint  tenant. 

coevality  (ko-e-val'_i-ti),  n.  [ coeval  + -ity.) 
The  quality  of  being  coeval  or  of  the  same  age 
or  period  of  time. 

coexcitation  (ko-ek-si-ta'shon),  n.  [co-l  + 
excitation .]  In  physiol.,  simultaneous  or  col- 
lateral excitation.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XII. 

coexistence,  n.  2.  In  logic,  that  reciprocal 
relation  which  subsists  between  any  two  ob- 
jects in  that  they  exist  in  the  same  universe, 
generally  regardless  of  time.  In  philosophy  this 
ought  to  lie  the  exclusive  meaning,  since  contemporaneity 
perfectly  expresses  the  temporal  meaning,  and  the  am- 
biguity leads  to  the  gravest  contradictious  that  pass  with- 
out notice. 

Coeymans  limestone.  See  *Kmestone. 
cof,  v.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  cough, 
coffearin  (ko-fe'a-rin),  n.  [ coffee  + -ai%  4- 
-in2.]  A weak  diacid  base,  C14H1604N2,  ob- 
tained from  coffee.  It  crystallizes  in  needles, 
which  melt  with  decomposition  at  180°  C. 
Coffee,  n. — Caracol  coffee.  Same  as  -kcaracolillo , 1. 
— Coffee  black.  See  •kblack.— Date  coffee,  roasted 
date-stones  prepared  for  making  a beverage.— Mexican 
coffee,  the  Negro  or  Mogdad  coffee.  Cassia  occidentalis, 
a common  weed  in  the  southern  United  States.  It  is 
cultivated  in  Florida,  as  in  Mexico,  etc.,  as  a substitute 
for  coffee  and  in  this  capacity  sometimes  passes  under  the 
name  of  Espinoza  bean.—  Sudan  coffee.  Same  as  Negro 
or  Mogdad  coffee  (which  see,  under  coffee.)—  Wild  coffee. 
(b)  The  bearberry  or  cascara  sagrada,  Ilhamnus  Pur- 
shiana;  also  called  wild  coffee-bush,  western  coffee,  and 
coffee-berry. 

Coffee-bean  weevil.  See  +weevil. 


coffee-berry 

coffee-berry,  n.  2.  A Tasmanian  name  for  a 
native  plant,  Coprosma  hirtella,  which  is  re- 
lated to  the  true  coffee-plant.  Its  fruits  are 
sweet  and  edible,  but  are  not  agreeable. 
Coffee-bird  (kof'e-berd),  n.  A name  given  in 
the  British  West  Indies  to  one  of  the  finches, 
Loxigilla  violacea,  that  nests  in  coffee-bushes, 
coffee-bush  (kof'e-busli),  n.  In  New  Zealand, 
a settlers’  name  for  the  karamu,  Coprosma 
lucida.  A drink  is  made  of  its  berries.  See 
orange  leaf. 

coffee-cake  (kof'e-kak),  n.  Bread  sponge  en- 
riched, thinned,  iced,  and  baked  in  a thin 
layer ; a kind  of  a bun : often  twisted  and 
shaped  in  rings. 

coffee-disease  (kof'e-di-zez,/),  n.  See  * disease . 

— American  coffee-disease.  See  ★disease, 
coffee-fern  (kof'e-fern),  n.  See  *fern. 
coffeeism  (kof'e-izm),  n.  [ coffee  + -ism.']  The 
coffee-drinking’  habit  or  its  effects  on  the 
health.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  14. 
coffee-leaf  (kof 'f -lei4),  n.  The  leaf  of  the 
coffee-plant — Coffee-leaf  miner,  the  larva  of  a tin- 
eid  moth,  Cemiostoma  coffeella,  which  mines  the  leaves  of 
the  coffee-tree. 

coffee-plant  (kof'e-plant),  n.  1.  A plant  of 
the  genus  Coffea,  which  yields  the  coffee  of 
commerce. — 2.  In  New  Zealand,  same  as  * cof- 
fee-bush.— 3.  In  Tasmania,  same  as  * coffee- 
berry . 

coffee-rat  (kof'e-rat),  n.  A small  rat,  Golunda 
eliiotti,  found  in  southern  India  and  Ceylon, 
where  it  does  much  damage  to  coffee  planta- 
tions, by  eating  buds  and  blossoms.  It  is 
about  10  inches  in  total  length  and  olive- 
brown  above,  tawny  below. 

COffee-walk  (kof 'e-wak),  n.  The  space  between 
two  rows  of  trees  in  a coffee  plantation, 
coffeic  (kof'e-ik),  a.  Same  as  caffeic. 
coffer-dam,  n.  3.  In  a war-ship,  one  of  a series 
of  compartments,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water- 
line above  the  protective  deck,  built  in  the 
interior  against  the  ship’s  side  or  around 
hatches,  forming  a double  wall,  which  can  be 
packed  to  prevent  water  from  entering  the 
vessel  after  the  side  has  been  pierced  by  shot. 
In  the  United  States  navy  the  packing  is  made 
of  the  pith  of  corn-stalks.  See  def.  2. 
coffered  (kof'erd),  p.  a.  In  arch.,  built  with 
coffers  : said  of  a wooden  ceiling  or  vault,  the 
coffers  in  the  former  being  the  panels  between 
the  beams,  and  those  of  the  latter  being  re- 
cesses built  in  the  masonry, 
coffering,  n.  2.  In  arch.,  decorations  by- 
means  of  coffers  or  sunken  panels. — 3.  A 
special  method  of  making  a watertight  brick- 
work liningfor  a mine  shaft,  each  course  being 
laid  in  rings,  without  headers,  and  the  bricks 
of  alternate  rings  being  floated  in  grout,  break- 
ing joints  horizontally  with  the  other  rings, 
coffin-bird  (kof'in-berd),  n.  The  hoopoe,  Upu- 
pa  epops,  so  named  because  in  China  it  some- 
times nests  in  holes  in  coffins,  or  in  the  carved 
work  with  which  they  are  decorated.  This  is 
possible  in  China,  where  coffins  are  placed 
under  mounds  above-ground, 
coffin-joint  (kof'in-joint),  n.  The  second  in- 
terphalangeal  joint  within  th  e hoof  of  the  horse, 
coffin-lid  crystals.  See  * crystal . 
coffin-pin  (kof'in-pin),  n.  An  ornamental  iron 
used  in  hearses  to  hold  the  coffin  in  place, 
coffin-plate  (kof'in-plat),  n.  The  metallic  plate 
or  shield  on  a coffin-lid  inscribed  with  the 
name,  age,  etc.,  of  the  deceased, 
coffin-ship  (kof'in-ship),  n.  A ship  likely  to 
founder,  and  thus  become  the  coffin  of  the 
crew:  a term  in  common  colloquial  and  news- 
paper use  in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the 
agitation  in  Parliament  begun  by  Samuel  Plim- 
soll  for  legislation  on  the  subject. 

C.  Of  Cr.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

cofraternal  (ko-fra-ter'nal),  a.  and  n.  [co-1  + 
fraternal.]  I.  a.  Concerning  or  pertaining  to 
a cofraternity. 

II.  n.  A member  of  a cofraternity.  Fran- 
cis Galton,  Natural  Inheritance,  p.  94. 
cofraternity  (ko-fra-ter'ni-ti),  n.  All  the  sons 
and  transmuted  daughters,  considered  collec- 
tively, of  like  statistical  mid-parents. 

As  all  the  Adult  Soils  and  Transmuted  Daughters  of  the 
same  Mid-Parents  form  what  is  called  a Fraternity,  so  all 
the  Adult  Sons  and  Transmuted  Daughters  of  a < rroup  of 
Mid- Parents  who  have  the  same  Stature  (reckoned  to  the 
nearest  inch)  will  be  termed  a Co- Fraternity. 

Francis  Galton,  Natural  Inheritance,  p.  94. 

COg2,  n • — To  slip  a cog,  to  make  a single  unsuspected 
mistake  in  one’s  work  or  calculations. 


cog2,  v.  t.  4.  In  metal.,  to  roll,  especially  to 
roll  ingots  into  blooms. 

COg.  An  abbreviation  of  cognate. 
cogener  (ko'jf-ner),  n.  Same  as  congener. 

Among  the  Centrarchidse,  the  large-mouthed  black 
bass  is  second  only  to  its  cogener,  the  small-mouthed  spe- 
cies, as  a game-fish. 

Jordan  and  Evermann,  Amer.  Food  and  Game  Fishes, 

[p.  357. 

cogged  (kogd),  p.  a.  Provided  with  cogs: 
as,  a cogged  wheel.—  Cogged-wheel  breathing  or 
rhythm.  Same  as  cogged  breath-sound  (which  see,  under 
breath-sound). 

cogging3  (kog'ing),  n.  1.  The  fitting  in  and 
working  of  the  wooden  teeth  or  cogs  of  mor- 
tise-wheels.— 2.  The  process  of  rolling  steel 
blooms  from  ingots. 

cogging-engine  (kog'ing-en//jin),  n.  Any  en- 
gine used  tor  driving  an  ingot-mill  or  cogging- 
mill. 

cogging-mill  (kog'ing-mil),  n.  A rolling-mill 
in  which  steel  blooms  are  rolled  from  ingots ; 
an  ingot-mill. 

coggle4  (kog'l),  n.  [Appar.  based  on  cog1.]  In 
ceram.,  a decorating  wheel  of  wood  or  iron, 
usually  grooved,  designed  to  be  run  around 
the  edges  of  pie-plates,  to  form  the  notches  or 
mdentations. 

cogitation,  n.  3.  In  pre-Kantian  philosophy, 
especially  in  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  the 
Wolfians,  consciousness,  especially  thoughts. 
Usually  rendered  ‘thought’  or  ‘thinking’;  but  any  mode 
of  consciousness  was  meant,  especially  that  of  immediate 
perception  of  objects,  whether  internal  or  external.  In 
modern  philosophy  the  term  is  not  used  at  all.  It  would 
be  convenient  to  give  it  the  meaning  of  consciousness  of 
an  object — that  grade  of  consciousness  which  makes  the 
distinction  of  subject  and  object,  or  ego  and  11011-ego,  but 
does  not  think  of  generals  or  of  signs  as  such. 

COgnac,  n. — Oil  Of  cognac,  the  trade-name  for  diluted 
fusel-oil. 

Cognitional  (kog-nish'on-al),  a.  [ cognition  + 
-all.]  of  or  pertaining  to  cognition : as,  cog- 
nitional  judgments. 

So  many  of  our  judgments  are  recognitional  instead  of 
being  cognitional,  that  judgments  usually  appear  to  be 
instantaneous.  J.  W.  Powell,  Truth  and  Error,  p.  2S1. 

cognition-time  (kog-nish'on-tim),  n.  In  psy- 
chophys.:  (a)  The  total  time  of  the  cognitive 
reaction,  (b)  This  time  minus  the  time  of 
the  simple  reaction.  The  cognitive  reaction  is  a 
form  of  the  reaction  experiment  in  which  the  reactor  is 
told,  for  example,  that  he  will  see  a color  or  hear  a tone, 
and  that  he  is  to  react  only  when  he  has  cognized  the 
color  as  red,  blue,  etc.,  or  the  tone  as  the  tone  of  a certain 
pitch,  of  a certain  instrument,  etc. 

cognitive,  a.  II.  n.  In  gram.,  a particular 
form  of  a root  word,  expressing  recognition  or 
knowledge. 

Abenaki  awanoch,  the  cognitive  of  Penobscot  awenoch, 
means  Frenchman,  the  first  whites  with  whom  the  early 
Abenakis  were  brought  in  contact. 

Aimer.  Anthropologist,  Jan.-March,  1902,  p.  31. 

cognitor  (kog ' ni-tor),  n.  In  Rom.  law,  the 
attorney  or  advocate  of  a party  to  a private 
suit ; one  who  took  up  the  defense  of  a person 
present  in  court. 

COgon  (ko'gon),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.  cogon,  < 
Tagalog  and  Bisaya  cogon,  Bicol  cogon-cogon.] 
A name  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  Imperata 
arundinacea,  a grass  which  takes  possession  of 
abandoned  clearings  and  covers  vast  tracts  of 
savanna  land.  It  furnishes  excellent  material 
for  thatching,  but  is  fit  for  pasture  only  when 
young  and_ tender.  See  *alang-alang. 

COgonal  (ko-go-nal'),  n.\  pi .cogonales  (-na'laz). 
[Philippine  Sp.,  < cogon  + -al,  implying  plan- 
tation.] A cane-field;  land  overgrown  with 
cogon. 

coguarantor  (ko-gar'an-t6r),  n.  [co-1  + guar- 
antor.] A joint  guarantor. 

COgway  (kog'wa),  n.  A railroad-track  with  a 
cog-rail,  used  on  grades  too  steep  for  smooth 
wheels. 

cohen  (ko'hen),  n. ; pi.  cohanim  (ko-ha'nem). 
[Heb.  kohen.]  Among  the  Jews,  a priest.  Jews 
bearing  this  name  oroneof  its  numerous  valiants  (such  as 
Cohn,  Cahen,  Cahn,  Coen,  Coon,  Kuhn,  Cowen,  Cowan,  etc.) 
are  assumed  to  be  descendants  from  the  high  priest  Aaron. 
In  the  synagogue  service  the  congregation  is  divided  into 
three  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  Cohanim,  or  priests,  de- 
scendants  of  Aaron ; (2)  Leviim,  or  Levities,  descendants 
of  the  patriarch  Levi ; (3)  Israelim,  or  Israelites.  The 
last  are,  of  course,  the  most  numerous.  Many  of  the 
first  category  (the  Cohanim)  have  secular  names,  to 
which,  when  signed  in  Hebrew,  they  affix  the  letters 
C.  Z.,  an  abbreviation  of  cohen  zedeJc,  ‘righteous  priest.’ 

cohenite  (ko'hen-it),  n.  [Named  after  Profes- 
sor E.  Cohen  of  Greifswald,  Germany.]  A 
compound  of  carbon  with  iron,  nickel,  and  co- 
balt, (re,Ni,Co)3C,  identified  in  some  meteoric 
irons. 

coherence,  n.  3.  In  math.  See  * adherence , 6. 


coiler 

coherer  (ko-her'Cr),  ».  In  elect.,  a tube  filled 
with  a conducting  substance  in  powdered  or 
granular  form,  as  metal  filings,  which,  when 
struck  by  an  electric  wave,  as  that  sent  out 
from  a wireless  telegraph  station,  decreases 
in  electrical  resistance,  probably  by  the  parti- 
cles making  a better  contact  with  each  other, 
and  so  is  used  to  discover  very  minute  electric 
waves,  as  in  wireless  telegraphy.  After  the 
passing  of  the  electric  wave  the  resistance  of 
the  coherer  usually  remains  low,  but  it  rises 
again  when  the  tube  is  tapped, 
coheritage  (ko-her'i-taj),  n.  The  estate  of  one 
of  several  heirs  to  the  same  estate. 

Cohiba  (ko-hi'ba),  n.  [NL.  (Rafinesque,  1836), 
said  by  its  author  to  be  of  Haitian  origin.]  A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  family  Hydrophyllacese.  See  Wigandia. 
coho  (ko'ho),  n.  [California  Indian  ?]  A sal- 
mon, Oncorhynchus  kisutch,  found  from  San 
Francisco  northward  and  on  the  Asiatic  coasts 
southward  to  Japan. 

In  the  opinions  of  the  canners  ...  the  coho  should  rank 
next  after  the  king  salmon  in  food  value. 

Bulletin  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  XVIII.  6. 

cohune  (ko-ho'ue),  n.  [Native  name  in  Hon- 
duras.] A pinnately  leaved  palm,  Attalea  Co - 
hune,  native  of  Central  America.  The  fruit 
yields  oil  and  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ivory-nut  for  turning  small  articles.  See 
Attalea  and  corozo , 1. 

coiffeur  (kwo-fer'),  n.  [F.]  A hair-dresser, 
coign,  n.  2.  In  geol.}  an  original  angular  eleva- 
tion of  land  around  which  as  a corner-stone 
continental  growth  has  taken  place. 

South  of  the  Scandinavian  coign. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  245. 

coil1,  v.  t.—  Coiled  basketry-  S ee+basketry. 
coil1,  n.  4.  A cylindrical  hoop  or  tube  formed 
by  coiling  a wrought-iron  bar  and  then  weld- 
ing to  form  a solid  piece : formerly  used  in 
building  up  Armstrong  guns.  — Letter’s  coil,  a 
coil  of  metal  or  rubber  tubing  through  which  a stream  of 
hot  or  cold  water  may  be  made  to  pass : employed  as  a 
means  of  making  thermal  applications  to  the  surface  of  the 
body. — Reactive  coil.  See  •kreactive. — Series  coil,  in 
elect.,  a coil  placed  in  series  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
main  circuit  of  any  electrical  machine  or  device,  as  a 
dynamo,  motor,  or  arc-lamp,  and  traversed  by  the  entire 
current  flowing  in  that  circuit.—  Shunt  coil,  in  elect.,  a 
coil  placed  in  parallel  with  a portion  of  the  main  circuit 
of  any  electrical  machine  or  device,  as  an  arc-lamp,  dynamo, 
or  motor,  and  traversed  by  a portion  of  the  current  flowing 
in  the  main  circuit.  The  relative  amount  of  current  re- 
ceived by  a shunt-coil  is  determined  by  the  inverse  ratio 
of  its  resistance  to  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  with 
which  it  is  in  shunt. — Tesla  coil,  a form  of  induction- 
coil  without  an  iron  core  and  designed  for  the  production 
of  the  form  of  high-frequency  discharge  known  as  the 
Tesla  ★ discharge  (which  see). 

coil-boiler  (koil'boi-ler),  n.  A boiler  made  of 
one  or  more  coiled  tubes, 
coil-clutch  (koil'kluch),  n.  A form  of  friction- 
clutch  in  which  a coil  of  steel  rod  or  a wire 


rope  is  fastened  to  one  element,  and  a cone 
upon  tbe  other  is  pressed  into  the  inside  of  the 
coil.  The  multiple  turns  of  the  rod  or  coil 
make  it  seize  upon  the  surface  of  the  cone  and 
hold  with  great  power 

coil-end  (koii'end),  n.  Same  as  *coil-stand. 

coiler  (koi'ler),  n.  An  apparatus,  connected 
with  a cotton-carding  machine,  for  receiving 
the  sliver  and  disposing  of  it  in  the  form  of  coils, 
so  that  it  may  not  become  entangled. 


coiler-can 

coiler-can  (koi'ICr-kan),  «.  The  can  of  the 
coiler  apparatus  that  receives  the  sliver  from 
a cotton-carding  machine.  Nasmith,  Cotton 
Spinning,  p.  127. 

coiler-head  (koi'ler-hed),  n.  The  top  part  of 
the  coiler  apparatus  of  a cotton-carding  ma- 
chine, through  which  the  sliver  passes  into  the 
can.  Nasmith,  Cotton  Spinning,  p.  174. 
coiler-motion  (koi'ler-mo"shgn),  n,  A mech- 
anism, attached  to  a earding-machine,  for  re- 
ceiving the  sliver  and  laying  it  into  coils. 
COiler-plate  (koi'ler-plat),  ft.  The  upper  re- 
volving part  of  the  coiler,  which  receives  the 
sliver  from  the  cotton-carding  machine  and  de- 
livers it  into  the  can.  Nasmith,  Cotton  Spin- 
ning, p.  126. 

coiler-roller  (koiTer-ro'ler),  n.  One  of  a pair 
of  calender-rollers  between  which  the  sliver 
passes  into  the  coiler-can  from  the  cotton- 
carding  or  -combing  machine.  Xhornley,  Cot- 
ton-combing Machines,  p.  235. 

COil-flux  (koil'fluks),  ft.  In  elect.,  that  part  of 
the  magnetic  flux  of  a coil  which  is  due  to  its 
own  magnetism,  and  not  to  the  presence  of  a 
magnetizable  core  or  of  anything  capable  of 
increasing  the  permeability  of  the  magnetic 
circuit. 

Coil-gland  (koil'gland),  n.  Same  as  sweat- 
gland.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  79. 
coiling-machine  (koi'ling-ma-shen"),  n.  In 
wood-working,  a machine  for  bending  and 
forming  barrel-hoops  by  coiling  the  steamed 
straight  hoops  over  a drum  and  holding  them 
in  the  right  form  until  they  are  stiff  and  rigid, 
coil-stand  (koil'staml),  h.  An  upright  casting 
or  support  for  a coil  of  steam-pipes.  Some- 
times called  a coil-end, 

coin1,  n — Alliance  coins,  in  Gr.  numis.,  coins  struck 
by  two  or  more  Greek  cities  in  agreement  for  mercantile 
convenience,  or  for  political  reasons. — Baetyl  coin.  See 
■kbwtyl.—  Family  coins,  Roman  silver  denarii,  struck 
under  consuls. — Postal  and  coin  scales.  See  ★scale 2. 
— Subsidiary  coin,  small  coin  used  for  change  the  legai- 
teuder  value  of  which  is  limited  by  statute.  See  legal- 
tender  currency,  under  tender 2, 

Coinage  ratio,  the  ratio  which  expresses  the  equivalence 
in  value  between  gold  and  silver  under  the  (then  existing) 
mint  law.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  under  the  law  of 
1837,  it  is  15.988  to  1 : that  is,  one  pound  of  gold  can  be 
coined  into  as  many  dollars  as  15.988  pounds  of  silver. 
The  coinage  ratio  is  intended  (except  for  subsidiary  coins), 
where  bimetallism  is  desired,  to  be  identical  with  the 
average  commercial  ratio ; if  this  is  not  the  case  the  metal 
which  is  undervalued  disappears  from  circulation  as 
money.  Thus  under  the  law  of  1792  the  coinage  ratio  was 
fixed  at  15  to  1,  but  this  undervalued  gold  and  it  disap- 
peared from  circulation  ; in  1834  the  ratio  was  changed 
to  Id. 002  to  1,  and  in  1837  to  15.988  to  1,  but  this  under- 
valued silver  and  it  practically  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion (except  in  the  form  of  subsidiary  and  abraded  coins) 
until  1873,  when  it  was  demonetized.  Since  that  date 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  brought  the  commercial 
ratio  down  to  about34  to  1. 

coin-catcher  (koin'kach^er),  n.  A probang 
with  a special  device  at  the  end,  designed  to 
hook  under  a coin  or  other  similar  object  lodged 
in  the  esophagus,  and  so  draw  it  out. 
co-inherence  (ko-in-her'ens),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  inhering  together. 

CO-initial  (ko-i-nish'al),  a.  [co-l  + initial.'] 
Originating  together’. 

CO-insurance  (ko-in-shdr'ans),  w.  See  insur- 
ance. 

Coir  powder,  the  powder  which  separates  in  the  manu- 
facture of  prepared  cocoanut-flber  (for  matting,  etc.) 
from  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut. 

Coke1,  n.— Graphitized  coke,  coke  which  has  been 
converted  into  artificial  graphite  by  the  high  temperature 
of  an  electric  furnace  in  the  presence  of  silicon  in  small 
quantity.— Native  coke,  an  impure  variety  of  carbon 
formed  in  nature  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  bitu- 
minous coal  by  contact  with  igneous  rock.  Called  also 
carbonite. 

coke-bed  (kok'bed),  n.  1.  A layer  of  coke 
which  is  put  into  a cupola  before  charging  any 
of  the  iron.  The  amount  of  coke  in  this  layer 
is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  iron  to  be 
melted. — 2.  A porous  stratum  of  coke  and 
clinker  inpieces  of  various  sizes,  laid  to  a depth 
of  several  inches  below  a mold  for  casting  a 
piece  of  work  having  large  surfaces  and  which 
is  bedded  in.  Provision  is  thus  made  for  carrying  off 
the  gas  generated  in  the  mold,  there  being  vent-pipes  to 
allow  the  gas  to  escape  from  the  porous  stratum. 

coke-breeze  (kok'brez),  n.  Coke  from  gas- 
works in  pieces  small  enough  to  pass  through 
a one-inch  ring.  In  handling  coke  a proportion  of 
breeze  is  formed  by  the  breaking  of  the  larger  pieces. 
This  breeze  is  screened  from  the  remainder  of  the  coke 
as  it  is  a detriment  to  the  use  of  the  coke  in  fires  of 
furnaces. 

coke-dust  (kok  ' dust),  n.  Powdered  coke  : 
used  for  blacking  foundry  molds, 
coke-furnace  (kok'fer,/nas),  n.  A furnace  or 
heating-apparatus  adapted  to  use  coke  as  a 


fuel.  Coke  burns  with  a short  flame  and  no 
smoke,  and  gives  an  intense  local  heat. 
Coke-gas  (kok'gas),  n.  The  hot  gas  from  a 
coke  fire. 

Coke-kiln  (kok'kil),  n.  A kiln  which  is  heated 
by  the  burning  of  coke. 

coke-mill  (kok'mil),  n.  A mill  for  grinding 
coal  or  coke  into  a powder  for  use  in  blacking 
foundry  molds.  It  is  usually  a closed  revolving  cylin- 
der inside  of  which  are  heavy  balls  or  rollers  which  crush 
the  material.  Also  called  blacking-mill  and  coal-mill. 
Coke-oven,  ft.— Aitken’s  coke-oven,  a modification 
of  the  ordinary  beehive  coke-oven,  intended  to  effect  the 
recovery  of  tar  and  ammonia  in  making  coke  from  bitu- 
minous Goal.-- Appolt  coke-oven,  one  of  the  modem 
forms  of  oven  for  the  manufacture  of  coke  from  bitumi- 
nous coal,  in  which  air  is  excluded  from  the  interior  of 
the  coking-chamber.  — Breckon  and  Dixon’s  coke- 
oven,  an  improved  coke-oven  with  flues  for  conveying 
the  gases  during  combustion  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
oven.  This  improvement,  introduced  about  1860,  is  em- 
bodied in  a few  of  the  modem  coke-ovens. — Coke-oven 
tar.  See  ★tari. — Jameson  coke-oven,  a modification 
of  the  common  beehive  oveu,  which  provides  for  saving 
the  tar  and  ammonia  liquor  by  drawing  off  the  vapors 
formed  in  the  coking  through  pipes  connected  with  a 
system  of  channels,  covered  with  perforated  tiles,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  oven.—  Otto-Copp4e  coke-oven,  an  oven 
or  kiln  for  coking  coal,  with  provision  for  the  recovery  of 
tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor.— Slmon-Carv4s  coke-oven, 
an  oven  or  kiln  for  the  manufacture  of  coke,  specially 
contrived  to  save  tile  volatile  products  given  off,  as  well 
as  the  tar  and  the  ammoniacal  liquor.  The  fuel  used  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  the  uncondensed  combustible 
gases  given  off  from  the  coal  carbonized,  and  these  gases 
are  passed  through  separate  flues  surrounding  the  closed 
space  for  this  coal,  to  which  space  no  air  is  admitted. 

coke-plate  (kok 'plat),  n.  1.  Tin-plate,  the 
sheet-iron  base  for  which  is  made  of  iron  re- 
fined with  coke  as  a fuel,  as  distinguished 
from  charcoal -plate. — 2.  Iron  plate  made 
from  puddled  iron,  which  is  inferior  to  char- 
coal-plate. 

coke-scrubber  (kok'skrub,,6r),  n.  An  appa- 
ratus filled  with  coke  moistened  with  oil,  used 
to  purify  street  gas,  which  is  forced  through  it. 
W.  L.  Dibdin,  Public  Lighting,  p.  132. 
coking-plate  (ko'king-plat),».  The  dead-plate; 
a plate  at  the  door  of  a furnace  which  uses 
bituminous  coal,  on  which  the  fresh  coal  is 
placed  and  allowed  to  coke  before  being  spread 
on  the  fire. 

coking-stoker  (k6'king-st6,/ker),  n,  A me- 
chanical stoker  or  device  for  firing  a furnace, 
which  permits  the  fuel  to  coke  before  feeding 
it  to  the  grate,  thus  burning  the  fuel  with 
little  or  no  smoke. 

coky  (ko'ki),  a.  [ coke  + -J/1.]  Like  coke; 
porous  iu  structure  from  partial  fusion  and 
escape  of  volatile  matter:  said  of  the  residue 
from  charring  certain  kinds  of  bituminous 
coal.  Sadtler,  Handbook  of  Indust.  Chem., 
p.  359. 

Col,  n.  2.  A name  given  by  Abercromby  in 
1887  to  the  region  on  a weather-map  between 
two  anticyclones,  where  the  isobars  show  a 
connecting  neck  or  narrow  region  of  lower 
pressure  analogous  to  the  col  that  affords  a 
passage  from  one  mountain  peak  to  its  neigh- 
bor: not  to  be  confounded  with  a trough  or 
an  area  of  low  pressure. 

cola2  (kd'la),  n.  [Also  kola;  W.  Afr.,  given 
also  in  otter  forms,  as  holla,  korra,  gorra, 
goora.']  1.  A tree  of  the  family  Sterculiacese, 
Bichea  acuminata  ( Cola  acuminata  of  Schott 
and  Endlicher),  which  yields  the  cola-nut. 
See  cola-nut. — 2.  [NL.]  Any  tree  of  the  genus 
Bichea,  which  includes  about  40  species  of 
tropical  African  stercuiiaceous  trees  having 
entire  or  lobed  leaves  and  axillary  clusters  of 
unisexual  or  polvgamous  flowers, 
colaborer,  colabourer  (ko-la'bor-fer),  n.  A 
fellow-laborer;  a colleague, 
colacobiosis  (kol,/a-ko-bi-o'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  rattaf  (i(o'Aaic-),  flatterer,  -f  (tiuoig,  living.] 
A form  of  social  symbiosis,  or  symbiosis  be- 
tween two  colonies  of  ants  of  different  species, 
one  of  which  is  parasitic  on  the  other  species; 
permanent  social  parasitism.  Wheeler,  1901. 
colacobiotic  (kol"a-ko-bI-ot'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  colacobiosis. 

colalgia  (ko-lal'ji-a),  ft.  [NL.,  < Gr.  nokov, 
colon,  + a’Ayog,  pain.]  Pain  in  the  colon, 
colander,  n.  2.  A perforated  hemispherical 
vessel  used  in  casting  shot.  XJre. 
colanine  (ko'la-nin),  n.  [Also  kolanine;  < cote2 
+ -in ie2.]  A substance  obtained  from  the 
cola-nut.  It  is  probably  a mixture  of  caffein  tannate 
and  a little  theobromine  tannate,  and  is  used  as  a seda- 
tive in  cases  of  seasickness. 

COla-red  (ko'la-red),  n.  The  red  coloring-mat- 
ter of  cola-nut,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  cola- 
tannie  acid. 


cold-spot 

colchic  (kol'chik),  a.  [colchic(um ).]  Derived 
from  eolchicum — Colchic  acid,  an  amorphous  acid, 
obtained  from  colchiceine  by  heating  it 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  which  removes  two 
methyl  groups. 

colchiceine  (kol-chis'e-in),  n.  \colchic(um)  4- 
-e-  + -ine2,\  A colorless,  crystalline,  slightly 
bitter  alkaloid,  C21H23NO6+  ^H20,  contained 
in  meadow-saffron  ( Colchicum  autumnate). 
colchyte,  cholchyte  (kol'kit),  n.  [Prop,  chol- 
chyte;  = F.  colchyte,  < Gr.  x°^Xvtk,  a word 
found  in  pi.  in  papyri,  with  a fem.  x°^X vriSeq, 
pi.,  and  explained  as  Egyptian,  but  prob.  an 
error  for  *xoaXbT,K,  <■  Gr.  j;o^,  a pouring  out,  a 
drink-offering,  libation,  + xurve,  a pourer,  < 
Xeiv,  pour.  See  Van  Herwerden,  Lex.  grrecum 
supplet.  et  dial.,  1902,  p.  903.]  A funeral  di- 
rector in  ancient  Egypt;  one  who  provided 
liturgical  services.  Wilkinson. 
colcol  (kol'kol),  n.  [California  Indian.]  The 
shells  of  Olivella,  which  are  strung  and  used 
as  money  by  certain  California  Indians. 

Cold.  I.  a. — Cold  plague,  (a)  A form  of  pernicious 
malarial  fever  in  which  death  occurs  during  the  cold 
stage.  (6)  Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  in  horses. 
— Cold  pole.  See  *pole2.—  Cold  rays.  See  -krayl 
-Cold-rigor  point,  the  degree  of  cold  (0“  C.)  at  which 
a cell  loses  its  irritability. — Cold-Stage,  the  chill  in  ma- 
larial fever. — Cold  test,  (a)  The  determination  of  the 
temperature  at  which  a gradually  cooled  sample  of  oil, 
especially  lubricating  oil,  solidifies  either  wholly  or  partly. 
(5)  The  testing  of  the  ductility  of  iron  and  steel  bars  and 
plates  by  bending,  while  cold,  to  a certain  angle,  90°,  both 
with  and  across  the  grain,  to  determine  whether  this  can 
be  done  without  fracture. — Cold  wall.  See  -kuialll . 

II.  Pole  of  cold.  See  *po!e2.  - Strangers’ cold, 

a catarrh  which  attacks  the  inhabitants  of  certain  remote 
islands  whenever  they  are  visited  by  ships, 
cold-blast  (kold'blast),  ».  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  A 
blast,  of  air  that  has  not  been  heated. — 2.  A 
blast  that  has  been  cooled  by  artificial  means. 

II.  a.  Using  an  unheated  blast  or  one  that  has 
been  cooled. 

colder  (kol'der),  ft.  [Also  calder,  caulder, 
cholder,  chaulder ; origin  unknown.]  1.  The 
husk  or  refuse  of  threshed  wheat. — 2.  Rubbish 
from  old  buildings.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 
cold-expressed  (kold'eks-prest"),  a.  Same  as 
cold-drawn. 

Cold-frame  (kold'fram),  ft.  A small  glass- 
covered  structure,  and  the  bed  of  earth  which 
it  covers,  used  for  starting  plants  in  the 
spring,  or  to  receive  plants  transplanted  from 
hotbeds  or  greenhouses,  or  to  carry  semi-hardy 
plants  over  winter.  It  differs  from  a hotbed  in  that 
there  is  no  heat  in  the  soil  except  that  which  accumniatcs 
from  the  sun  s rays. 

cold-riveting  (kold'riv//et-ing),  m.  The  pro- 
cess of  heading-over  rivets  without  first  heat- 
ing them.  This  is  done  only  with  rivets  not 
over  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
cold-rolled  (kold'rold),  a.  Rolled  while  cold, 
instead  of  at  a red  heat;  specifically,  noting  a 
metal  which  has  become  brittle  from  excessive 
rolling  or  hammering. 

Cold-rolling  (k61d'rol"ing),  ft.  The  process  of 
rolling  iron  and  steel  plates  or  rods  while 
they  are  cold.  A smooth,  finished  surface  is  attained, 
resistant  to  abrasion,  and  needing  no  subsequent  machin- 
ing- 

cold-saw  (kdld'sa),  ».  A saw  for  cutting  cold 
metals;  especially,  a power  sawiug-machine 
used  in  cutting  iron  beams,  rods,  rails,  etc. 
Such  machines  employ  heavy  circular  saws  driven  at  high 
speeds,  the  metals  to  be  cut  being  clamped  to  a table  and 
fed  to  the  saw.  In  some  machines  the  saw  is  fed  to  the 
metal.  Steel  disks  driven  at  very  higli  speeds  are  also 
used  in  place  of  saws,  and  are  called  friction-disks.  In 
some  smaller  machines  band-saws  are  used.  There  is 
also  a metal-sawing  machine  which  employs  a recipro- 
cating saw  resembling  a hack-saw.  The  large  machines 
are  also  called  cold-saw  cutting-off  machines.  See  milling 
• ksaw . 

cold-sawing  (kold'sa/ing),  ft.  The  process  of 
sawing  cold  metal  with  a circular  saw  or  cold- 
saw. 

cold-shortness  (kold'sh6rt//nes),  n.  Brittle- 
ness when  cold : a condition  of  wrought  iron, 
steel,  or  other  metal,  iu  which  the  metal,  on 
account  of  its  brittleness,  cannot  be  worked 
when  cold  without  fracture  or  cracking  at  the 
edges.  Compare  red-shortness. 
cold-shoulder  (kold'shoFdCr),  v.  t.  To  ‘give 
the  cold  shoulder’  to;  treat  with  studied 
coldness,  indifference,  or  neglect, 
cold-soldering  (k61d'sod'/6r-ing),  n.  A process 
of  amalgamating  metallic  substances  by  the 
aid  of  mercury.  A hard  amalgam,  made  of  5 or  6 
parts  of  pure  silver,  3 or  4 parts  of  tin,  and  from  3 to  5 
per  cent,  of  bismuth,  is  melted  and  cast  into  ingots, 
which  are  then  reduced  to  fine  filings.  The  filings  are 
mixed,  as  required,  with  enough  mercury  to  form  a stiff 
paste  which  hardens  in  about  an  hour, 
cold-spot  (kold'spot),  «.  In  physiol.,  a spot 
upon  the  skin  which  is  sensitive  to  cold,  but 


cold-spot 

insensitive  to  pressure,  pain,  or  warmth:  also 
termed  a cold-point. 

The  warm-spots  are  more  difficult  of  identification  than 
the  cold-spots.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol..  I.  ii.  82.  collar-bound 
cold-ulcer  (kold'uFser),  ■«.  An  ulcer  on  a 
finger  or  toe,  resembling  a chilblain,  but  due 
to  interference  with  the  local  blood-circula- 
tion. 

colein  (ko'le-in),  n.  [ Cole(us ) + -in 2.] 
purple-red  resinous  compound,  C10H10O5, 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Coleus  Blumei. 
coleopod  (ko'le-o-pod),  n.  [XL.  coleopodium, 

(.  Gr.  koXeo;,  sheath,  4-  ttovq  (tt o6-),  foot.]  In 


Colleri 

forming  or  fastening  a collar  on  the  shaft  and  trol  (of  a horse)  and  bring  it  into  a position 
using  one  face  of  the  collar  as  the  bearing-  where  it  has  proper  command  of  its  powers, 
surface.  By  a ju(ijcj0U8  use  of  the  curb  reiDi  you  coileot  a tjred 

horse.  . . . You  draw  his  hind-legs  under  him,  throw 
him  upon  his  haunches,  and  render  him  less  liable  to  fall 
even  on  his  weary  or  weak  fore-legs. 

Art  of  Training  Horses,  viii.  A’.  E.  D. 


Collecting-hairs.  See  * hair 1. 


(kol'ar-bound),  a.  In  maclt., 
cramped  between  collars  ; so  caught  by  collars 
as  to  make  rotation  difficult  or  impossible. 

Engine-shafts  are  sometimes  collar-bound  by  the  heating 
of  bearings  that  run  between  collars.  _ 

\ collaret,  n.  3.  In  cool.  : (a)  In  certain  goni-  collection,  n.  8.  In  logic,  many  independent 
, atite  cephalopoda  of  Devonian  age,  one  of  a or  discrete  objects  regarded  as  a single  object 
series  of  swellings  in  the  shell  which  ap-  composed  of  these  objects.  In  this  sense  ‘ many  ’ 
parently  represent  successive  positions  of  the  ^-ken  as  mcluding  the  case  of  a single  object  re- 

stoma or  shell-aperture.  (6)  The  circle  of 
tentacles  in  sea-anemones. 


certain  myriapods,  one  of  the  accessory  struc- 
tures which  form  a sheath  for  the  phallopods  COllar-gage  (kol'ar-gaj),  ».  A hollow  cylinder 

ii-i  - " ■’  ■ - - - for  testing  the  size  of  a cylindrical  piece. 

collar-gall  (kol'ar-gal),  n.  An  indolent  raw 
sore  appearing  oh  the  shoulders  of  horses  as  a 
result  of  the  irritation  caused  by  an  improperly 
fitting  collar. 


including  the  case  of  a 
garded  as  being  composed  of  itself  alone.  The  modern 
logicomathematical  science  of  multitude  (often  called 
the  theory  of  cardinal  numbers)  relates  to  the  magnitudes 
of  collections. 


or  essential  parts  of  the  external  reproductive 
apparatus. 

olt 


coleopodium  (ko^lf-o-po'di-um),  n. ; pi.  co- 
leopodia  (- a).  [NL. : see  *coleopod.\  Thepe- 
culiarprotoplasmic  process  extruded  by  certain 


diatoms  and  believed  by  some  to  be  the  means  collargol  (ko-lar'gol),  n.  [Gr.  sbXka,  glue,  + 


of  locomotion  in  these  plants, 
coleopterin  (kol-e-op'te-rin),  n.  [ coleopter  + 
-in2.]  A red  pigment  found  in  the  wing- 
covers  of  beetles. 


apyiypoq),  silver,  + -oh]  A trade-name  for  a 
non-irritant  combination  of  silver  with  proteid 
material  (colloidal  silver),  in  tendedfor  surgical 
use.  Nature,  March  26,  1903,  p.  503. 


coleopterology  (kol-e-op-te-rol'6-ji),  n.  [ Cole - collar-heart  (kol'ar-hart),  n.  Naut..  a heart- 

1 < ’ - ' ' s ■ block  which  has  one  large  hole  in  the  center 

and  a groove  around  the  circumference,  and 
is  open  at  the  end  opposite  the  lanyard. 

collarino,  n.  2. 


optera  + Gr.  - Xoy'ia : see  -ology.]  'The  science 
of  Coleopter  a : a branch  of  entomology. 

Coleosporium  (kd,,le-o-spo'ri-um),  n.  [NL. 
(LOveilld, 1847),  (.  Gr.  ko'/eg;,  a sheath,  + GTZOpa , 
seed  (spore).]  A genus  of  uredineous  fungi  hav- 
ing the  secidia  usually  produced  on  the  leaves 
of  conifers,  and  the  uredospores  and  teleuto- 
spores on  other  hosts.  The  teleutospores  form  soft, 
reddish,  waxy  sori  and  germinate  while  attached  to  the 
host.  C.  Senecionis  produces  its  teleutospores  on  species 
of  Senecio,  and  its  secidia  on  Pinus  sylvestris. 

Coleroa  (kol-e-ro'a),  n.  [NL.  (Rabenhorst, 
1851).]  A genus  of  parasitic  pyrenomycetous 
fungi  having  membranous  or  thin,  leathery 
peritbecia  furnished  with  radiating  bristles. 
The  spores  are  ovoid,  two-celled,  hyaline,  and  greenish 


The  cylindrical 
part  of  any  deco- 
rative capital. 
Thus  the  more  elab- 
orate Ionic  style,  as 
in  the  Erechtheum 
at  Athens,  has  a 
broad  band  decorated 
with  anthemions  be- 
low the  coussinet  and 
between  the  volutes, 
and  this  is  some- 
times called  collar- 
ino. 


A,  collarino;  B , quarter-round  or 
echinus;  C,  coussinet. 


or  brownish  yellow.  _C.  CTurdomium'attacks  the  leaves  of  collar-nut  (kol'ar-nut) 
urope.  „ i v n ••  , 


species  of  Rubus  in  Europe. 

colic,  71. — Copper-colic,  a colic,  analogous  to  lead-colic, 
arising  from  chronic  copper- poisoning. — Crapulent 
colic,  a colic  resulting  from  overeating.— Menstrual 
colic,  pain  in  the  abdomen  due  to  obstruction  to  the  free 


A nut  having  a 
cylindrical  collar  at  one  end.  The  collar  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a suitable  bearing-surface  and  also  to 
prevent  a bur  which  has  been  formed  on  the  corners  of  the 
nut  from  cutting  into  the  end  of  the  piece  which  bears 

flow  of* ‘he  menstrual  blood.Xpancreatio  COlie,  plin  in  „ , 

the  abdomen  due  to  obstruction  in  the  excretory  duct  of  COliar-pau  (koi  ar-pad),  n.  A piece  of  sole- 
the  pancreas.— Saburral  colic,  pain  attending  intestinal  leather  or  metal  shaped  to  fit  a horse’s  neck 
indigestion.— Uterine  colic,  a colicky  pain  supposed  to  under  the  ton  end  of  f bp  enllov 
be  due  to  slight  muscular  contractions  of  the  non-gravid  1“  1 ••  couar- 

uterus.  collar-palm  (korar-pam),  n.  A tool  used  by 

COlica,  n.  2.  Colic.— Colica  metallica,  collca  h°rs0-collar  makers  for  shaping  the  collar.  It 
sicca.  Same  as  lead-colic.  ' is  of  iron  bent  in  the  shape  of  a double  elbow, 

colic-weed  (kol'ik-wed),  n.  The  squirrel-corn,  collar-pore  (kol'iir-por),  n.  A ciliated  tube, 
Bikukulla  Canadensis;  also,  less  frequently,  or  pore,  connecting  the  cavity  of  the  collar  of 


colicwort  ( , ...  , ......  _ 

Aletris  farinosa. — 2.  The  parsley-piert,  Alche-  [no  estate  in  the  land  subject  to  the  power. 
milla  arvensis.  C0ll3»ti6r«lt6  (ko-lat  e-rat),  v.  t.  j pret.  and  pp. 


colitis,  n.— Amoebic  colitis.  See  ★ amoebic . 
coll.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  college;  (b)  of  col- 
legiate. 

coilsemia  (ko-le'mi-a),  n.  [XT,.,  < Gr.  n6'A/.a, 
glue,  + alga,  blood.]  The  presence  of  uric 
acid  in  colloidal  form  in  the  blood. 


9.  A plural  object : an  individual  object  whose 
existence  consists  in  the  existence  of  whatever 
individuals  may  have  been  mentallv  connected 
and  regarded  as  parts  of  it.  Different  logicians  and 
mathematicians  have  different  objects  in  mind  in  speak- 
ing of  a ‘collection,’  without  always  recognizing  that  they 
are  at  cross-purposes.  Most  logicians  are  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  objects  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  real, 
so  that  each  is  assumed  to  be  in  itself  dettnitely  distin- 
guished from  every  other.  With  them,  the  identity  of  a 
collection  lies  in  the  identity  of  its  individual  members ; 
so  that  whatever  metamorphoses  the  different  individuals 
might  undergo,  as  long  as  then*  identities  were  conserved, 
that  of  the  collection  would  remain.  But  if  an  individual 
member  is  destroyed  or  a new  one  created,  a different 
collection  is  produced,  though  the  definition  of  the  claxs 
(which  is  a collection  recognized  as  consisting  of  whatever 
existent  objects  possess  a certain  common  character)  may 
be  unchanged.  Most  writers  on  pure  mathematics,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  in  the  habit  of  studying  objects  that 
are  purely  hypothetical,  without  any  consideration  of 
whether  any  such  objects  exist.  These  objects,  being 
mere  creatures  of  thought,  possess  only  such  individu- 
ality as  is  determinately  predicated  of  them.  They  are 
what  the  logicians  term  ‘indesignate  individuals,’  a name 
which  fails  to  recognize  the  extrinsic,  superimposed  char- 
acter of  their  individuality.  A mathematician,  for  ex- 
ample, will  think  of  a collection  consisting  of  a dot,  of 
a dot  expressly  supposed  to  be  other  than  the  former,  and 
of  a dot  expressly  supposed  to  be  neither  of  the  others. 
These  dots,  being  mere  creatures  of  thought,  are  entirely 
alike  as  long  as  they  are  not  thought  as  unlike.  But  be- 
ing expressly  supposed  to  be  each  other  than  either  of 
two,  so  they  necessarily  are  in  their  hypothetical  being. 
Thus  the  mathematician’s  collection,  being  a mere  crea- 
ture of  thought,  changes  its  identity  as  soon  as  it  is  al- 
tered at  all,  unless  it  be  expressly  supposed  to  remain  the 
same  collection.  The  logician’s  collection  is  also  created 
by  thought,  but  it  is  thought  to  exist  in  the  real  existence 
of  its  individual. members.  Thus  the  logician’s  collection 
has  a derived  existence  distinct  from  its  essence,  which  lat- 
ter lies  in  the  intention  of  the  act  of  thought  which  severs 
the  universe  into  two  portions,  the  one  to  form  the  inside 
and  the  other  the  outside  of  the  collection.  Accordingly, 
a logician’s  collection  may  contain  but  a single  member 
with  which  the  collection  is  identical  in  existence,  al- 
though its  essence  refers  also  to  everything  excluded. 
So,  too,  if  to  the  question,  ‘What  is  in  this  box?'  the  an- 
swer be,  ‘Nothing,’  this  word,  as  a reply  to  that  question, 
signifies  the  essence  of  a collection,  namely  of  the  one 
sole  logical  collection  which  has  no  existence. 

in  polit.  econ.,  the  determination 
of  employment  by  agreements 
_ . group  of  employers  on  the  one 

hand,  and  a body  of  employees,  acting  in  concert,  on  the 
other.  In  its  simplest  form  it  may  be  merely  the  deter- 
mination of  wages,  etc.,  by  agreement  between  a single 
employer  and  an  informal  union  of  his  employees.  More 
often  it  is  extended  to  practically  all  the  shops  of  one  in- 
dustry in  a city  or  district,  and  sometimes  in  an  entire 
country,  as  in  the  cotton-spinning  industry  in  England 

fllld  t.hp  irlffDfi.hlnwinrr  l'li^iiolm?  in  tVm 


collaterated,  ppr.  cottaterating.  [collateral]  + 

-ate2.]  To  use  orpledge  ascollateral  security. 

[Decent.] 

collation,  ».  12.  (a)  In  bibliog.,  detailed  com-  ...  . ..  . . -= „ 

collage  (ko-lazh'),  n.  [F.,  < collar,  glue,  clarify  dlcatl.0Ils> the  number  of  leaves  (blank  as  well  collectivistic  (ko-lek-ti-vis'tik),  a.  Pertaining 
with  gelatin,  < colle,  < Gr.  icij'/'/.a,  glue.]  The  as  PriI]ted)  and  detachable  plates  or  maps,  or  related  to  or  accordant  with  collectivism, 
process  of  clearing  wine  by  means  of  isinglass  Presen^  °r  absent,  in  the  copy  examined,  as  in  order  to  promote  the  realization  of  the  ideal  collecti- 
or  gelatin.  compared  with  a perfect  copy.  The  process  is  vistic  state,  Marxists  are  ready  ...  to  become  theser- 

colla  narte  (kol'lfi  niir'to  j ITt  < with  tk.  n H??®? in  the.case  of  all  valuable  books,  especially  old  ones,  vants  and  supporters  of  capital. 

\y:„_  Wlttl  tnepait. J it  being  a highly  probable  assumption  that  any  book  in 


t - . j.  „ ' , - ' *”  "*'***»  «*  invoni/Hi  oooumpwuu  iiiiiii;  any  uooK  in  Athenseum,  July  7,  1894,  p.  24. 

in  music,  a direction  for  the  accompaniment  to  hand  is  imperfect,  (b)  jn  bookbindinn  the  *wr-  « a r n o „ ,.  ..  . 

“"^nur611  ^‘dT  (si?“atUre:S)  “SS'S 

col  vice.  mUS1°  als0eXPre8sed  * device  for  collecting  and  coalescing  several 


sions  or  misplacements  of  sections. 


collaps,  v.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  col-  collationary  (ko-la'shon-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  I a 

In/nsp.  ni  i...!  • **  a.  . ’ii  ;■  . 


lapse. 

Collar,  tl.y  2.  (g)  (4).  A deposit  of  shell  matter  about 
the  siphonal  funnels  in  seme  of  the  cephalopod  mollusks. 
(A)  In  plumbing,  a cone  or  ring  on  a pipe  to  check  the  flow 
of  melted  solder.— Collar-  and  cuff-shaper,  a combined 
turning-  and  shaping-machine,  made  in  several  forms,  all 
essentially  bending-rolls  adapted  to  starched  fabrics ; a 
collar-turner  and  -shaper.— Compensating  collar,  an 
annular  ring  or  collar  placed  on  the  spindle  of  a drilling- 
machine,  between  the  feed-screw  and  the  grooved  spindle, 
to  form  proper  bearing-surfaces,  and  by  the  adjustment 
of  which  the  wear  of  the  collars  and  spindles  can  be  taken 
up.— False  collar,  in  a harness,  a broad  piece  of  soft 
leather  cut  to  fit  the  horse’s  neck.  It  is  worn  under  a 
round  collar  to  equalize  the  pressure  upon  the  neck. 

collar,  v.  t.  5.  In  cricket,  to  become  complete 
master  of  (the  bowling) : said  of  the  batsman. 
[Slang.]  — 6.  To  lay  hold  of ; * nab 1 ; take  pos- 
session of ; in  foot-ball , to  tackle.  [Slang.] 


collodion  filaments  from  the  spinning-ap- 
nf  fti.  ii  i • "/•  — v paratus,  and  then  winding  them  upon  bobbins. 

widow,  a woman  residing  m a college  town  who  is  as- 
sumed to  have  received  the  attentions  of  students  of  sev- 
eral successive  classes,  but  remains  unmarried.  [Slang.] 
— Land-grant  college,  one  of  those  colleges  of  th 


ety,  so  called ; but  perhaps  a feigned  name  under  which 
Erasmus  veiled  an  allusion  to  the  proselyting  orders  or 
priests  of  the  Roman  church. 

They  were  placed  in  a house  of  Collationary  Fathers. 

Except  from  this  account  of  Erasmus,  I never  heard  of 
these  people,  nor  can  learn  any  more  about  them.  Eras- 
mus says  that  they  were  a community  who  had  nests  all  

over  Christendom  and  made  their  living  by  netting  prose-  Collemaceae  (kol-e-ma'se-e),  71.  pi.  [NL., 
lytes  for  the  regular  orders.  Their  business  was  to  catch  CoJJpmn  -I-  nopa>~\  ""  * ~ - - 

m some  way  superior  lads,  threaten  them,  frighten  them,  - - acese.  J 

beat  them,  crush  tlieir  spirits,  tame  them,  as  the  process 
was  called,  and  break  them  in  for  the  cloister. 

Froude,  Erasmus, 

II.  n 


A collationary  father.  See  above, 


Franciscans  and  Dominicans  admitted  that  without 
the  Collationaries’  help  their  orders  would  die  out. 


United  States,  which,  under  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862, 
and  the  supplementary  Jaw  of  1890,  received  giants  of 
land  and  money  for  the  education  of  young  farmers. 

' ' _ “ . < 
. The  now  preferred  form 
for  the  name  of  the  lichen  family  Collemei 
(which  see). 

P-  7-  collembolan  (ko-lem'bo-lan),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Collembola. 


^ , „ II.  n.  One  of  the  Collembola. 

A „ n . , , . . ,.  . ,,  Fr,m,u’  Frasmns,  p.  7.  collenchyilia,  » — Bast-collenchyma.  See  *6(ts(l. 

A gentleman  has  a glass  of  punch  before  him ...,  when  colla  VOCe  (kol'la  vo'che).  [It.,  ‘with  the  Colleri  (kol'e-ri)  n * nl  Colleries  (-  rizl  Orient 

another  gentleman  comes  and  collars  that  glass  of  punch,  voice  ’1  Tn  muxin  d (HnocH™  fni  . * V/Ulieri  (KOI  e n;,  71.,  pi.  tjOUenes  (nzj.  Uneol 

without  a “with  your  leave."  Dickens,  \ich.  Nickleby,  xv.  J0.,  • J ln.  muRlc)  a direction  for  a singer  to  a race  occupying  the  country  south  of  Tnchi- 
„■  s . , . follow  the  tempo  of  the  leading  singer.  See  nopoli,  formerly  so  predatory  that  the  word 

collar-bearing  (kol  ar-har  mg),  ».  A bearing  colla  parte.  came  to  be  the  equivalent  of  ‘ thief  ’ in  that 

for  taking  the  end  thrust  on  a shaft,  made  by  collect,  v.  t.  4.  In  horsemanship,  to  gain  eon-  region. 


Colletotrichum 

Colletotrichum  (kol-e-tot'ri-kum),  n.  [NL. 
(Corda,  1837),  so  called  from  the  glutinous  char- 
acter of  the  hairs;  < Gr.  KoX/.r/Tdq,  glued,  + 
dpi%  (rpix-),  hair.]  A genus  of  melaneoniaceous 
fungi  having  the  fructifications  (sporodochia) 
dark-colored  and  breaking  through  the  surface 
of  the  host.  Dark-colored  set*  are  produced  among 
the  sporophores.  The  spores  are  simple  and  hyaline  or 
light-colored  in  mass.  A number  of  the  species  produce 
serious  diseases  of  cultivated  plants.  C.  Gossypii  attacks 
the  cotton-plant.  See  kanthracnose  of  cotton. 

colliculate  (ko-lik'u-lat),  a.  [NL.  * colliculatus , 
< L.  colliculus , a little  hill : see  colliculus.'] 
Having  small  eminences, 
collidone  (kol'i-don),  n.  [ collidlin ) + -one.]  A 
basic  substance  related  to  collidine. 
collier1,  n.— Collier's  stomach,  motor  weakness  of 
the  stomach  due  to  anemia. 

Collier  plant-louse.  See  *plant-louse. 
colligation,  «.  3.  Ill  psychol.,  a form  of  men- 
tal connection  or  association  in  which  the  con- 
stituent elements,  after  combinatiou,  are  as 
distinct  as  (or  even  more  distinct  than)  they 
were  or  would  be  in  isolation. 

Simultaneous  color  contrast  may  serve  as  a typical  in- 
stance of  colligation. 

O.  Killpe  (trans.),  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  21. 
colligative  (ko-lig'a-tiv),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
effecting  colligation.— Colllgative  properties,  in 
phys.  chem.,  properties  which  depend  only  on  numbers 
of  molecules : contrasted  with  additive  and  with  consti- 
tutive properties. 

But  of  the  purposes  served  by  the  colligative  properties, 
that  of  giving  molecular  measurements  without  recourse 
to  the  evidence  afforded  by  chemical  change  is  well  known 
to  be  of  the  very  widest  application. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass'n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1902,  p.  14. 

collimate,  v.  t.  2.  To  render  the  line  passing 
through  the  optical  center  of  the  object-glass 
of  a telescope  and  the  middle  wire  of  its  reti- 
cule strictly  perpendicular  (or  sometimes 
parallel)  to  the  axis  on  which  the  telescope 
turns : usually  by  the  aid  of  a collimator,  or 
of  star-observations  in  reversed  positions  of 
the  instrument. 

Collimation  axis.  Same  as  line  of  collimation. 
collimator,  Floating  collimator,  a small  tele- 
scope  attached  to  an  iron  float  which  swims  in  mercury. 
The  collimator  may  be  horizontal  or  vertical : in  the  latter 
case  tlie  float  is  a ring,  the  mercury  cistern  annular,  and 
the  collimating  telescope  points  downward  through  the 
center  of  the  ring. 

COllinal  (kol'i-nal),  a.  [ colline  4-  -aZ1.]  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  a colline. 

Verrill  refers  to  cases  of  apparent  exothecal  budding 
on  the  collinal  ridges  of  Meandra. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Ilist.,  Nov.,  1902,  p.  391. 

colline,  w.  2.  In  zodl.,  one  of  the  ridges  of  a 
meandriforra  coral. 

collinear.  I.  Collinear  relationship,  a geo- 
metrical relationship  between  two  portions  of  space  such 
that  each  point,  line,  and  plane  in  the  one  has  one  and 
but  one  corresponding  point,  line,  or  plane  in  the  other. 
The  object-space  of  a lens  and  the  image-space  corre- 
sponding to  it  are  thus  collinearly  related  ; every  point  in 
the  latter  being  the  image  and  only  image  of  some  point 
in  the  former. 

II.  n.  A trade-name  of  a variety  of  ^anastig- 
mat  (which  see). 

collinearity  (ko-lin-e-ar'i-ti),  n.  r collinear  4- 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  collinear, 
that  is,  costraight. 

collinearly  (ko-lin'e-ar-li),  adv.  In  a collinear 
or  costraight  manner. 

collingnal,  a.  II.  n.  A person  who  speaks  the 
same  language  as  another. 

In  brief,  the  tribal  relations  of  the  Seri  seem  always  to 
have  been  antipathetic,  especially  toward  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  alien  blood,  in  somewhat  less  measure  toward 
Caucasians,  and  in  least  — yet  still  considerable  — degree 
toward  their  own  collinguals  and  (presumptive)  consan- 
guineals.  11th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  ii.  135. 

Collinson’s  flower.  The  horse-balm,  Collin- 
sonia  Canadensis. 

colliquescence  (kol-i-kwes'ens),w.  [NL.  *col- 
liquescentia , <L.  colliquescere,  become  fluid,  < 
com-,  together,  4-  liquescere , become  fluid : see 
liquescent.]  Same  as  liquescence. 

Collision  and  damage,  the  technical  name  of  a suit  in 
admiralty  brought  to  recover  damages  by  reason  of  a 
collision  between  vessels  upon  navigable  waters. 

collocation,  n.— Collocations  of  matter,  those  fea- 
tures of  the  physical  universe  which  a complete  dynamic 
explanation  would  leave  unexplained,  referring  them  to 
initial  conditions,  namely  : the  positions  and  velocities  of 
all  particles  at  any  one  instant,  assumed  as  an  origin  of 
time-measurement. 

collocational  (kol-o-ka'shon-al),  a.  [colloca- 
tion + -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  collocation. 

In  the  collocational  stage  of  syntax,  the  chief  means 
resorted  to  for  this  end  was  repetition. 

J.  Earle,  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue,  U 567. 

collocative  (kol'o-ka-tiv),  a.  [collocate  + -ice. ] 
Based  on  collocation  or  order  of  arrangement ; 
of  the  nature  of  collocation. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  instrumentality  which  are  the 
most  active  in  the  production  of  this  effect  [a  continuous 
and  consistent  signification  in  the  parts  of  a sentence]. 
The  first  of  these  is  collocation,  or  the  relative  position 
of  words.  . . . This  ...  we  call  . . . flat  or  collocative 
syntax.  J.  Earle,  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue,  552,  553. 

collodiochlorid  (ko-lo^di-o-klo'rid),  a.  In 
photog.,  noting  a printing  process  in  which  the 
sensitive  surface  on  glass  or  paper  consists  of 
collodion  impregnated  with  silver  chlorid. 
collodiogelatin  (ko-loMi  o-jel'a-tin),  a.  In 
pholog.,  noting  a process  in  which  a plate 
coated  with  washed  collodion  emulsion  is  im- 
mersed in  a solution  of  gelatin,  casein,  or 
a similar  substance,  to  perfect  the  film;  or  a 
plate  coated  with  washed  collodion  emulsion 
is  washed  with  hot  water  and  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  rapid  gelatin  emulsion, 
collodion,  n — Albuminized  collodion,  collodion 
which  has  been  treated  with  a clear  aqueous  solution  of 
egg-albumin,  and  then  separated  from  the  white  precipi- 
tate.—Blistering  collodion,  the  collodium  cantharida- 
tum  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.—  Cantharidal  collo- 
dion, a preparation  of  collodion  containing  the  chlorofor- 
mic  extract  of  60  parts  cantharides  in  100  parts  of  the 
finished  liquid.— Caustic  collodion,  a solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  in  collodion.— Collodion  emulsion.  See 
■^emulsion.—  Collodion  sac  method,  a method  of  in- 
creasing the  virulence  of  bacteria  by  growing  them  in 
sacs  composed  of  collodion  (analogous  to  parchment  di- 
alyzers),  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  an  ani- 
mal. Med.  Record,  April  4,  1903,  p.  522.— Collodion 
transfer,  in  photog.,  a finished  picture  produced  in  a col- 
lodion film  on  glass  which  by  suitable  preparation  and 
handling  may  be  removed  from  the  glass  and  transferred 
to  paper.— Enamel  collodion,  an  unsensitized  collodion 
used  as  a varnish  for  films  or  prints.  — Flexible  collodion, 
collodion  with  the  addition  of  castor-oil  and  Canada  tur- 
pentine. After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  the  collodion 
film  remains  soft  and  pliable  owing  to  the  addition. — Me- 
thylic  collodion,  in  photog.,  collodion  made  by  the  use  of 
methylic  instead  of  ethylic  alcohol.— Styptic  collodion. 
See  styptic. 

Collodlonized  paper,  paper  coated  with  a film  of  collo- 
dion. Photographs  so  covered  may  then  be  painted  with 
oil  colors. 

collographic  (kol-o-graf'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  collograph  or  to  collography. — 
Collographic  process.  Same  as  kcollography. 
collography  (ko-log'ra-fi),  n.  1.  The  mani- 
folding of  a writing  or  document  by  means  of 
the  collograph. — 2.  The  art  or  practice  of 
making  prints  from  photographically  prepared 
printing-surfaces  of  gelatin.  There  are  two 
processes,  known  as  heliotype  and  * collotype 
(which  see),  analogous  in  principle  but  differ- 
ent in  details. 

Colloidal  metals,  metals  in  a peculiar  condition  of  ex- 
treme  subdivision,  in  which  they  remain  for  an  indefinite 
time  suspended  or  dissolved  in  water,  and  often  present 
colors  quite  different  from  those  exhibited  by  the  same 
metals  in  massive  form.  Silver,  gold,  mercury,  and  plati- 
num have  been  especially  studied  in  this  condition, 
colloidize  (kol'oi-dlz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  col- 
loidized,  ppr.  colloidizing.  [colloid  + -ize.]  To 
produce  colloidal  or  jelly-like  structure,  as  in 
the  incorporation  of  guncotton  with  nitrogly- 
cerin and  vaseline  or  camphor  in  the  manu- 
facture of  smokeless  powder, 
collop,  n.  5.  A rounded  fold  of  flesh,  as  on 
some  very  fat  animals. 

colloped  (kol'opt),  a.  Having  rounded  folds 
of  flesh,  as  a very  fat  animal.  A1.  E.  D. 
collophore  (kol'o-for),  n.  [Gr.  icdTXa,  glue,  + 
-tpopog,  < ipepav,  bear.]  In  entom..  the  ventral 
tube  of  the  Collembola. 

These  turned  out  to  be  specimens  of  Podura  aquatica , 
commonly  called  “ Spring-tails,"  a low  type  of  insect  life, 
in  which  the  mouth  parts  have  degenerated,  (and]  a collo- 
phore,  or  sucker,  has  developed  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
abdomen.  Knowledge , Nov.,  1903,  p.  259. 

colloq.  An  abbreviation  of  colloquial. 
colloquialism,?!.  2.  Colloquial  style,  quality, 
or  usage  : as,  ‘ ■ a transcript  of  the  colloquialism 
of  the  day,”  Coleridge. 

colloturirie  (kol-o-tu'rin),  n.  [Gr.  k67.7m,  glue, 
+ L.  tus  ( tur -),  incense  (?),  + -ine2.]  A crys- 
talline alkaloid  found  in  small  amount  in  the 
bark  of  Symplocos  racemosa. 
collotype  (kol'o-tip),  n.  [Gr.  k67.7m.  glue,  + 
rpTrof,  type.]  1.  A photomechanical  process 
by  which  prints  in  greasy  ink  are  obtained 
from  a gelatin  film  used  as  a printing-surface. 
When  bichromated  gelatin  is  exposed  behind  a reversed 
negative  and  is  washed,  a greasy  ink  will  adhere  only  to 
those  places  which  have  been  affected  by  light.  This 
property  was  discovered  by  Fox  Talbot  in  1853.  It  is 
usual  to  employ  a thick  glass  plate  (though  metals  and 
parchment  paper  also  serve)  for  supporting  the  gelatin, 
and  to  cover  this  glass  with  a silicate,  or  an  albumin 
solution,  which  is  dried,  as  a substratum  for  the  gelatin. 
More  prints  can  then  be  run  off.  The  surface  of  the  de- 
veloped gelatin  is  kept  moistened  with  a mixture  of  gly- 
cerin and  water.  The  ink  is  applied  with  a leather 
roller  for  the  shadows,  and  a gelatin  roller  for  the  half- 
tones. The  paper  on  which  the  proofs  are  pulled  may  be 
glazed  or  unglazed,  and  a protecting  varnish  may  be  put 
over  the  print. 
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Collotype  would  have  done  more  justice  to  the  ‘ Alpha- 
bet of  Death’  and  the  Old  Testament  wood-cuts  than  the 
line  process  which  has  been  employed. 

Athenseum,  Dec.  19,  1903,  p.  832. 

2.  A print  from  a photographically  prepared 
film  of  gelatin  upon  a glass  or  metal  plate, 
collotypic  (kol-o-tip'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  collotype  productions  or  processes, 
colloxylin,  colloxyline  (ko-lok'si-lin ),  n.  [Gr. 
koTlTm,  glue,  + E.  oxy(gen)  + -l-  + -in2.]  Same 
as  pyroxylin. 

colluctation,  n.  2.  An  agitation  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  particles  of  a substance.  [Rare.] 

Natural  Baths,  or  Hot-Springs,  do  not  owe  their  Heat 
to  any  Colluctation  or  Effervescence  of  the  Minerals  in 
them.  J.  Woodward , Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth,  iii.  161. 

colluvial  (ko-lu'vi-al),  a.  [colluvies  + -al1.] 
Belonging  to  or  composed  of  colluvies;  con- 
sisting of  alluvium  in  part  and  also  containing 
angular  fragments  of  the  original  rooks : con- 
trasted with  alluvial  and  diluvial. 

Collybia  (ko-lib 'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Endlicher, 
1836),  so  named  from  the  flat  circular  pileus; 
< Gr.  Ko/./to/iof,  a coin.]  A large  genus  of 
white-spored  agarics,  having  a fibrillose  stem 
without  volva  or  annulus  and  the  gills 
mostly  adnate.  C.  radicata  is  a very  common  and 
widely  distributed  species  occurring  in  woodlands,  and 
producing  a long,  root-like  extension  of  the  stem. 
Collyrites  (kol-i-ri'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  tcoTXvplc, 
a loaf  of  bread,  + -ites,  E.  -ite-.]  A genus  of 
spatangoid  Euechinoidea,  or  sea-urchins,  hav- 
ing the  apical  system  disconnected,  thebivium 
and  trivium  widely  separated,  and  periproet 
posterior:  typical  of  the  family  Collyritidse 
and  very  abundant  in  the  Jurassic  and  Creta- 
ceous rocks. 

collywest  (kol'i-west),  adv.  [Also  colleywest, 
kolliwest.]  Same  as  collyweston.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
collyweston  (kol-i-wes'ton),  n.  [Appar.  from 
the  name  of  a person.]  1.  In  the  phrase 
‘It’s  all  along  of  Colly  Weston,’  said  when 
anything  goes  wrong. — 2.  Nonsense. — 3.  Op- 
position. [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  uses.] 
collyweston  (kol-i-wes'ton),  adv.  [Also  col- 
leyweston,  collywesson,  collywest,  galleywest,  etc.; 
from  the  noun.]  In  an  opposite  direction ; 
often  as  an  adjective,  contrary,  contradictory. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Colo.  The  official  abbreviation  of  Colorado. 
coloboma,  n. — Bridge  coloboma,  a defect  in  the  iris 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  by  a thin  band  of  normal 
iris  tissue.— Coloboma  palpebrae,  a fissure  dividing  the 
eyelid  vertically. 

colocentesis  (kol"o-sen-te'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
k61ov,  colon,  + KtvTT/mc,  puncture.]  In  surg., 
puncture  of  the  colon  to  give  egress  to  retained 
gases. 

colocolic  (kol-o-kol'ik),  a.  [Gr.  k67 lov,  colon, 
+ k67.ov,  colon,  + -in.]  Pertaining  to  two  non- 
contiguous portions  of  the  colon . 

When  a colectomy  is  impossible  because  of  the  site  of 
the  lesion,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  splenic  flexure,  an  anas* 
tomosis  is  indicated,  either  colo-colic  or  ileo-sigmoid. 

Therapeutic  Gazette , Feb.  15,  1903,  p.  102. 

colocolostomy  (koHo-kol-os'to-mi),  n.  [Gr. 
koTmv,  colon,  + k67ov,  colon,  + ardpa,  mouth.] 
In  surg.,  establishment  of  a permanent  com- 
munication between  two  non-contiguous  por- 
tions of  the  colon. 

colocynth,  n — Compound  extract  of  colocynth, 

a brown  cathartic  powder  made  by  melting  purifled  aloes 
16  parts,  adding  alcohol  10  parts,  soap  14  parts,  extract  of 
colocynth  16  parts,  and  resin  of  scainmony  14  parts : heating 
to  120°  C.  until  homogeneous ; cooling ; adding  cardamom 
6 parts , and  reducing  to  a tine  powder : the  extractum 
colocynthidis  compositum  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

colo-enteritis  (kol"o-en-te-ri'tis),  n.  [Gr. 
uATiov,  colon,  + NL.  enteritis.]  Inflammation 
of  both  the  large  and  the  small  intestine, 
cologarithm  (ko-log'a-rithm),  n.  The  loga- 
rithm of  the  reciprocal  of  a number  so  taken 
that  the  mantissa  is  positive.  The  character- 
istic may  be  positive  or  negative. 

Cologne  brown.  See  kbrown.—  Cologne  spirit,  a trade- 
name  for  common  or  ethyl  alcohol  freed  with  special  care 
from  fusel-oil  or  other  disagreeably  smelling  impurities, 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  eau  de  Cologne  and  other 
perfumes : also  frequently  selected  for  pharmaceutical 
use.—  Cologne  yellow.  See  kyellow. 
colombiano  (ko-lom-be-a'no),  n.  [Sp.,  < Colom- 
bia (see  def.):  see  Colombian.]  A silver  coin 
of  Colombia,  of  the  value  of  8 reales. 
colon3  (ko-lon'),  n.  [Named  after  Columbus, 
Sp.  Coldn,  the  discoverer  of  America.]  The 
silver  peso  or  dollar  of  Costa  Rica,  of  the  value 
of  46|  cents  or  100  centavos. 

Colon  bacillU3.  Same  as  ★ Bacillus  coli  communis.  See 
cut  on  following  page. 
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Colon  Bacillus  ( Bacillus  coli  communis ) from  agar  culture. 
Magnified  1000  times. 

(From  Buck’s  “ Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences.") 

colonel,  n.  2.  In  angling , the  name  of  an 
artificial  salmon -fly.  Colonel  commandant,  the 
chief  of  a brigade  of  artillery,  engineers,  or  marines  in 
the  British  service. 

Colonel  Bogie.  In  golf,  an  imaginary  player 
to  whom  is  assigned,  by  the  committee  in 
charge,  a score  against  which  the  players  have 
to  play. 

This  “ Bogie  ” score  usually  represents  par  play  over  the 
green,  and  it  is  made  known  before  the  competition  begins, 
so  that  each  competitor  knows  what  he  has  to  do  at  every 
hole.  Each  player  counts  his  score  at  every  hole,  and  if 
he  holes  out  at  that  particular  hole  in  fewer  strokes,  or  in 
the  same  number,  or  in  more  than  the  appointed  number, 
he  wins,  halves,  or  loses  the  hole  to  “ Bogie,”  as  the  case 
may  be.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the  number  of  holes  won 
from  “ Bogie"  are  placed  against  those  lost  to  “Bogie” 
and  the  player  who  is  the  greatest  number  of  holes  up  or 
the  fewest  down  wins  the  competition. 

W.  Park,  Game  of  Golf,  p.  13. 

colonial.  I.  a. — Colonial  goose,  a boned  leg  of 
mutton  stuffed  with  sage  and  onions.  [Australia.] 

II.  w.  2.  pi.  Colonial  products,  securi- 
ties, etc. 

colonialism,  n.  3.  The  colonial  principle  or 

system:  as,  British  colonialism  works  well. 
Dicey. 

colonialist  (ko-16'ni-al-ist),  n.  One  who  favors 
colonialism  or  the  colonial  principle, 
colonic  (ko-lon'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  < colon  + -ic< 
The  normal  adj.  is  colic.]  Relating  to  the 
colon.  Buck , Med.  Handbook,  1.  14. 

Colony,  n.,  4.  (c)  A circumscribed  aggregation  of  bac- 
teria of  the  same  species  in  artificial  culture. 

5.  In  sociol,  a group  of  individuals  of  like  na- 
tures or  having  a common  interest,  living  by 
themselves  as  a self-sufficient  social  organiza- 
tion. 

Many  schemes  have  been  suggested,  such  as  that  car- 
ried out  by  the  Salvation  Army,  for  giving  such  men  work 
in  a labour  colony ; but  as  yet  no  scheme  off ers  a solution. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  675. 

Charter  colony.  See  -^charter. —Doctrine  of  colonies* 

in  paleun.,  a proposition  set  forth  and  defended  by  the 
Bohemian  paleontologist  Barrande  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  representatives  of  a fauna  in  rocks  antedatin'* 
tile  normal  horizon  of  that  fauna.  He  supposed  this 
earlier  partial  appearance  of  a fauna  to  be  due  to  the  in- 
cursion of  its  species  from  an  outside  basin  or  neighboring 
province  through  the  temporary  breaking-down  of  geo- 
graphical barriers,  and  the  hypothesis  involved  the  con- 
ception that  the  same  faunas  which  were  contemporane- 
ous in  adjoining  provinces  may  be  successive  in  the  prov- 
inces independently.  The  invading  congeries,  finding 
itself  in  an  environment  unpropitious  for  its  perpetuity 
was  soon  extinguished,  and  the  normal  fauna  resumed  its 
occupancy  until  driven  out  and  replaced  by  its  permanent 
successor.  These  ideas  have  been  combated  by  other 
geologists,  and  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  Bohemian 
basin  have  been  for  the  most  part  accredited  to  displace- 
ments by  faulting ; but  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  fun- 
damental conceptions  involved  in  the  theory  are  true  for 
any  normal  succession  of  faunas,  the  culminant  develop- 
ment of  any  fauna  being  preceded  or  heralded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  detached  bodies  of  that  fauna  in  the  rocks 
before  the  earlier  dominant  fauna  has  departed.  Such 
premature  appearances  have  been  termed  prenuncial 
faunas . 

colopexy  (kol-o-pek'si),  n.  [Gr.  /G/.or.  colon, 
+ 7T>7f«;,  a fixing.]  In  surg.,  an  operation  for 
the  attachment  of  a too  movable  portion  of 
the  colon  to  the  abdominal  wall, 
colophan  (kol'o-fan),  n.  \colophon(y)  + -an.] 
An  amorphous  resin  obtained  from  elemi. 
Colophene  camphor.  See  * camphor . 
colophilene  (kol'o-fi-len),  n.  [ coloph(ene ) + 
-il  + -ene.]  A hydrocarbon  of  uncertain  iden- 
tity, formed  by  treating  colophene  hydrochlo- 
rid  with  barium  hydroxid. 
colophonin  (kol'o-fo-uin),  n.  [colophon(y)  + 
-it*  ■]  A crystalline  compound  (colophonin 
hydrate),  C ioH2^03  + H20,  formed  when  that 
portion  of  the  oil  obtained  by  distilling  colo- 


phony which  boils  at  108-104°  C.  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  days  with  water.  The  free 
colophonin  is  also  crystalline, 
colophonone  (kol'o-fo-non),  ».  [ c,olophon(y ) 

+ -one.]  An  oily'  mixture  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  colophony, 
coloproctia  (kol-o-prok'ti-a),  ».  [Gr.  ko/.ov, 
colon,  + it puKrdg,  anus.]  Same  as  *colostomy. 

COloptOSis  (kol-op-to'sis),  n.  [Gr.  ic6?mv,  colon, 

+ --unit;,  falling,  lapse.]  Prolapse  of  the 
colon. 

colopuncture  (liol'o-pungk-tur),  n.  [Gr.  ko/.ov, 
colon,  + L.  punctura,  puncture.]  Same  as 
*colocentesis. 

color,  n.  18.  pi.  In  faro,  a system  of  play 
by  which  the  cards  bet  upon  are  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  the  first  winner  or  first 
loser. — 19.  pi.  The  commission  of  ensign  in 
the  British  military  service;  usually  a pair  of 
colours. — 20.  In  calico-printing,  any  mordant 
or  pigment  that  is  printed  on  cloth,  made  into 
a paste  by  means  of  some  thickening  sub- 
stance, as  starch,  gum,  etc Acid  color,  one  of  an 

important  class  of  artificial  dyestuffs ; so  named  because 
they  are  applied  in  an  acid  bath.  They  are  used  in  dyeing 
and  printing  animal  fibers,  but  are  of  little  or  no  value  in 
the  coloring  of  vegetable  fibers.— Acridine  color,  a color 
related  to  acridine.— Albumen  colors,  in  textile  print- 
ing, colors  which  are  held  upon  the  fiber  mechanically  by 
means  of  coagulated  albumen.  They  are,  without  excep- 
tion, pigments.  — Alizarin  colors,  a group  of  artificial 
dyestuffs  which  are  related  to  alizarin  in  their  composition 
and  therefore  belong  to  the  larger  group  of  anthracene  col- 
ors. They  are  mordant  colors,  polygenetic  in  character,  and 
noted  for  their  fastness.  The  term  is  sometimes  erroneously 
applied  to  mordant  dyestuffs  not  related  to  alizarin.— 

Animal  color,  a color  of  animal  origin.  Such  colors  are 
derived  chiefly  from  insects,  and  include  such  dyestuffs  as 
cochineal,  kermes,  and  lac-dye.— Anthracene  color,  one 
of  an  important  group  of  coal-tar  coloring  matters  directly 
related  to  anthracene.  This  group  includes  alizarin  and 
other  important  mordant  colors. — Antic ryp tic  colors. 

See  kanticryptic. — Apatetic  colors.  See  kapatetic.— 

Aposematic  colors.  See  kaposematic. — Azin  color, 
a color  related  to  one  of  the  azins.— Azo  color,  any 
artificial  dyestuff  which  is  an  azo  compound,  that  is,  which 
contains  one  or  more  azo  groups.  The  azo  colors  are  very 
extensive,  and  are  divided  into  a number  of  subclasses. 

See  coal-tar  colors.—  Basic  color,  one  of  an  important 
class  of  artificial  dyestuffs,  for  the  most  part  substituted 
ammonias  and  consequently  basic  in  character.  They  dye 
cotton  upon  an  acid  mordant,  commonly  tannic  acid,  and 
dye  wool  directly.  They  are  largely  used  in  calico-print- 
ing and  in  the  coloring  of  ginghams.  As  a class  they  are  . - . . . ..  -r- — - -j- 

very  fast  to  washing,  but  not  fast  to  light  Also  called  stuffs,  of  which  the  most  important  is  alizarin,  originally 
tannin  colors.  For  specific  basic  colors  see  kblue,  kgreen,  ^riveL<i  tron},  madder,  but 


color-blindness 

—Ingrain  colors,  insoluble  colors  which  are  actually 
formed  upon  and  within  the  grain  or  body  of  the  fiber  dur- 
ing the  coloring  process.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  their 
application  is  confined  to  the  vegetable  fibers.  The  ingrain 
colors  are  chiefly  insoluble  azo  compounds,  as  paranitran- 
lline  red,  alpha-naphthylamine  red,  and  developed  primu- 
lm  ; but  the  term  also  includes  mineral  colors,  as  chrome- 
yellow,  iron  buff,  and  Prussian  blue.  The  general  process 
of  application  is  to  prepare  the  cloth  with  one  compound 
and  then  pass  it  through  a solution  of  a second  substance 
which  will  react  with  the  first  and  form  an  insoluble  col- 
ored compound  upon  the  fiber.  See  paranitraniline  kred 
and  iron  buff.—  Janus  colors,  a group  of  coal-tar  colors 
which  simultaneously  possess  the  characteristics  of  the 
acid  and  basic  colors  and  also  the  peculiar  property  of 
dyeing  unmordanted  cotton  in  an  acid  bath.  In  composi- 
tion they  are  characterized  by  containing  sulphonic  acid 
groups  and  both  amido  and  azo  groups.  They  are  applied 
to  wool  as  acid  colors  and  to  cotton  as  basic  colors  : or  cot- 
ton maybe  dyed  directly  by  them  in  an  acid  bath.— Kongo 
colors,  a name  by  which  the  direct  cotton  colors  are  some- 
times  designated  | bo  called  from  hongo  red,  discovered 
in  1884,  which  was  the  first  direct  cotton  color.— Mode 
color,  a term  used  by  textile  colorists  to  denote  com- 
pound color  or  Ehade  of  a subdued  character.  Light  drabs 
and  slate-colors  are  excellent  examples  of  mode  shades. 
— Monoazo  color,  one  of  a class  of  coal-tar  coloring 
matters  which  contain  one,  and  but  one,  azo  group. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  acid  colors.—  MonogenetiC 
colors,  dyestuffs  capable  of  producing  only  one  color, 
or,  at  the  most,  tints  or  shades  of  one  color.  See  also 
polygenetic  ^colors. — Mordant  acid  colors,  an  impor- 
tant class  of  artificial  dyestuffs  which  dye  wool  from  an 
acid  bath  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acid  colors,  but  pos- 
sess the  valuable  property  of  forming  chromium  color- 
lakes  when  after-treated  with  some  chromium  mordant- 
ing principle,  as  potassium  bichromate  or  chromium 
fluoride.  The  colors  produced  by  this  after-chroming 
are  extremely  fast  to  the  common  color-destroying 
agencies,  and  in  many  cases  are  as  fast  as  the  alizarin 
colors.  They  are  for  the  most  part  carboxyphenol  or 
salicylic  acid  derivatives.— Newton’s  scale  of  colors, 
a list  of  the  colors  of  Newton’s  rings,  counting  from  the 
center  outward,  as  recorded  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The 
order  of  colors  on  Newton’s  scale  is  as  follows:  black, 
blue,  white,  yellow,  red,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red ; 
purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red;  green,  red;  greenish 
blue,  red ; greenish  blue,  pale  red ; greenish  blue,  reddish 
white. — Nitroso  color,  one  of  a class  of  coal-tar  color- 
ing matters  which  contain  one  or  more  nitroso  groups. 
They  are  either  mordant  or  mordant  acid  colors.—  Op- 
posite color,  in  psychophysics,  an  antagonistic  or  com- 
plementary color.— Original  color,  ill  psychophysics, 
a physiologically  primary  color.—  Oxazin  color,  one 
of  a class  of  coal-tar  coloring  matters  containing  an 
oxazin  group. — Oxidation  colors,  in  calico-printing, 
colors  which  are  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth 
from  materials  printed  on,  and  afterward  undergoing  oxi- 
dation. The  most  important  color  so  produced  is  insol- 
uble aniline  black.— Oxyketone  colors,  a class  of  dye- 


kred,  etc.— Benzidine  colors,  a name  by  which  the  direct 
cotton  colors  are  sometimes  designated,  since  benzidine 
is  the  starting-point  in  the  preparation  of  many  of  them. 

Christiansen’s  colors,  colors  produced  by  submerging 
pieces  of  a clear  colorless  substance,  such  as  glass  in  a 
colorless  liquid  of  the  same  refracting  power.  Owing  to 
the  different  dispersion  of  the  solid  and  liquid  the  indices 
of  refraction  of  the  two  are  strictly  identical  for  only 
a single  wave-length.  For  other  wave-lengths  there  is  re- 
flection of  light  at  the  faces  between  solid  and  liquid,  and 
since  the  intensity  of  reflection  depends  on  the  difference 
of  the  indices,  color-effects  sometimes  of  great  beauty  re- 
sult.— Color  Index,  a term  used  in  hematology  to  desig- 
nate the  relative  amount  of  hemoglobin  contained  in  a red 
blood-corpuscle.  The  index  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
hemoglobin  percentage  by  the  red-corpuscle  percentage. 

Colors  Of  thin  plates,  the  colors  produced  by  the  inter- 
ference of  light  reflected  from  the  first  with  that  reflected 
from  the  second  surface  of  thin  layers  or  films  of  any  trans- 
parent substance.— Color  standard,  a classified  assort- 
ment of  pigments  the  color  constants  of  which  are  known. 

Comparison  with  these  makes  it  possible  to  designate  ap- 
proximately the  character  of  other  colors  without  deter- 
mining their  constants.  — Dead  color,  (a)  See  dead- 
coloring.  (ft)  Color  which  has  no  reflections.— Diamine 
colors.  Seek  diamine.—  Diazo  color,  one  of  a class  of 
coal-tar  coloring  matters  containing  two  azo  groups,  but 
no  more.  They  are  for  the  most  part  direct  cotton  colors. 

— Direct  cotton  colors,  an  important  group  of  coal-tar 
colors  which  possess  the  common  property  of  dyeing  un- 
mordanted cotton  in  a neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  salt  or 
soap  bath.  They  also  dye  unmordanted  wool  in  a neutral 
bath,  but  in  most  cases  there  are  faster  and  cheaper  acid 
colors  which  give  similar  results.  Most  of  the  direct  cot- 
ton colors  are  of  the  diazo  type  and  are  derived  from  tetrazo 
compounds  ; a few  are  of  the  triazo  type,  and  a still  smaller 
number  of  the  tetrakisazo  type.  Several  coal-tar  colors  of 
the  thiazol  type  also  come  under  this  head.  V arious  names 
are  assigned  to  them  by  different  manufacturers,  such  as 
benzidine  colors,  benzo-colors,  Kongo  colors , diamine 
colors,  direct  colors,  diazo-colors,  and  tetrazo-colors. — Ex- 
press color,  in  pleading,  matter  inserted  in  a pleading  in 
confession  and  avoidance,  admitting  an  apparent  right  in 
the  adverse  party,  but  a right  so  insufficient  in  law  as  to 
require  further  pleading  by  the  adverse  party.—  Fech- 
ner’s  colors,  in  psychophysics,  the  colors  of  the  artificial 
spectrum-top. — flight  Of  colors,  in  psychophysics,  the 
series  of  colors  seen  in  the  after-image  of  intensive  white 
light,  for  example,  after  glancing  at  the  sun. — Herlng’s 
theory  of  color  vision,  or  visual  sensation,  in 
physiol,  and  psychol.,  the  theory  propounded  by  E.  Bering, 
m opposition  to  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory,  that  there 
are  six  fundamental  visual  sensations,  arranged  in  three 
pairs  of  complementaries  (red-green,  blue-yellow,  black-  Colorado  grass, 
white)  and  corresponding  to  antagonistic  processes  in  group.  See  kgroupl 

three  ‘ visual  silhat.annoci  1 Tlio  Kl., ..1.  V — *• i.  m « i . 


now  manufactured  artificially 
from  the  anthracene  of  coal-tar.  It  yields  a number  of 
derivatives  also  used  in  dyeing.— Phthalic  anhydrid 
color,  one  of  a group  of  coal-tar  coloring  matters  re- 
lated to  phthalic  anhydrid.  This  group  includes  the 
eosins.— Polygenetic  colors,  dyestuffs  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  different  colors  with  different  mordants.  Thus 
alizarin,  a polygenetic  color,  produces  red  with  alumin- 
ium mordants,  wine  colors  with  chromium  mordants, 
violet  black  with  iron  mordants,  and  orange  with  tin 
mordants. — Principal  color,  in  psychophysics,  one  of  the 
psychologically  fundamental  colors;  red,  green,  blue, 
yellow,  black,  or  white.— Raised  color,  in  calico-print- 
ing, a color  that  is  developed  by  a mordant  or  some  other 
agency. — Steam  color,  in  calico-printing,  a mordanted 
color  that  is  developed  and  fixed  upon  the  fabric  by 
steaming.  Besides  cotton  and  linen,  silk  and  woolen 
goods  are  occasionally  treated  in  this  way.— Stilbene 
color,  one  of  a group  of  coal-tar  coloring-matters  related 
to  stilbene.  They  are  for  the  most  part  direct  cotton 
colors.—  Sulphid  color.  Same  as  sulphur  kcolor.— 
Sulphonated  azo  color,  one  of  a subdivision  of  the 
acid  colors,  which  includes  most  of  the  acid  reds,  yel- 
lows, oranges,  browns,  and  blacks.— Sulphonated  basic 
color,  one  of  a subdivision  of  the  acid  colors,  made  by 
treating  certain  of  the  basic  dyestuffs  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  — Sulphone  colors,  a group  of  direct  cot- 
ton coal-tar  colors,  derived  from  benzidine-sulphon-disul- 
phonic  acid.  They  are  better  suited  for  dyeing  wool  than 
for  dyeing  cotton.— Sulphur  color,  one  of  an  important 
group  of  coal-tar  coloring  matters  prepared  by  fusing 
various  aromatic  diamines  and  other  organic  compounds 
with  sodium  sulphid,  sulphur,  or  thiosulphates.  They 
are  soluble  in  sodium  sulphid  solution,  and  in  such  a 
solution  cotton  may  be  dyed  directly.  They  produce,  for 
the  most  part,  dull  shades  and  include  many  fast  blacks, 
browns,  and  blues.  Also  known  as  sulphid  colors. — 
Tannin  color.  Same  as  basic  kcolor.— Tetrakisazo 
color,  one  of  a class  of  coal-tar  coloring  matters  con- 
taining four  azo  groups.  They  are  direct  cotton  colors. 
— Thiazin  color,  one  of  a class  of  coal-tar  coloring 
matters  containing  the  thiazin  group.  They  include  the 
methylene  and  thionine  blues. — Triazo  color,  one  of  a 
class  of  coal-tar  coloring  matters  which  contain  three  azo 
groups  but  no  more.  They  are  for  the  most  part  direct 
cotton  colors.— Triphenylmetbane  color,  one  of  a 
class  of  coal-tar  coloring  matters  which  are  directly  re- 
lated to  triphenylmethane.  They  include  most  of  the 
basic  colors  and  the  sulphonated  basic  colors.— With  the 
colors,  serving  in  the  active  or  standing  army  in  con- 
tradistinction to  serving  in  the  reserve.— Xanthene 
color,  one  of  a class  of  coal-tar  coloring  matters  which 
are  related  in  structure  to  xanthene.  These  colors  in- 
clude the  phthalic  anhydrid  colors  and  pyronines. 

Same 


concho-grass.— Colorado 


See  *trouO. 


‘visual  substances.’  The  black-white ‘substance  is  Colorado  B,ivpr  trout 
affected  by  any  form  of  light  stimulus ; the  other  two  sub-  uoloraao  "lver  lrout- 
stances  respond  only  to  their  specific  stimuli.— Implied  COlor-blindneSS,  n.  Since  it  is  estimated  that  one 
. j’1'1’'  ' n-;,  thnt  color  which  arises  from  the  nature  man  in  twenty-five  is  color-blind,  the  importance  of  recog- 

oi  the  defense,  as  when  the  facts  alleged  by  the  adverse  nizing  this  defect  in  railroad  or  maritime  employees,  whose 
party  are  admitted,  but  their  sufficiency  in  law  is  denied  occupation  requires  the  ability  to  distinguish  quickly 
Dy  matters  set  forth  in  the  pleading.  See  express  kcolor.  between  signals  of  different  colors,  is  evident.  Mauy 


color-blindness 

European  governments  and  a few  of  tlie  United  States 
now  have  laws  regulating  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  such  positions.  The  large  railroad  companies  on 
their  own  account  test  the  vision  of  new  men  and  require 
all  employees  to  submit  to  reexamination  at  stated  inter- 
vals. Numerous  tests  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose, 
but  practically  only  two  are  used  in  official  examinations. 
One  of  these  is  nearly  always  founded  on  the  wool  test  of 
Holmgren.  In  this  a hundred  or  more  skeins  of  wool,  all 
different  in  color  or  shade,  are  placed  in  a pile,  and  the 
applicant  is  required  to  select  first  all  the  skeins  corre- 
sponding in  color  to  a light  green  skein.  The  test  is  then 
repeated  with  a rose-pink  skein,  and  in  some  cases  with 
a bright  red  one.  The  color-blind  person  hesitates  in 
making  his  selections  and  matches  the  colors  incorrectly. 
The  other  test  consists  in  the  use  of  a lantern  so  arranged 
as  to  show  the  light  through  one  or  more  disks  of  glass, 
the  color,  size,  and  brightness  of  which  can  be  varied  so 
as  to  simulate  lantern  signals  under  different  conditions 
of  distance,  fog,  smoke,  etc.  The  wool  test  is  sometimes 
modified  by  having  the  skeins  suspended  side  by  side 
from  a stick,  so  that  the  selections  may  be  made  more 
quickly.  Instead  of  skeins  of  wool,  colored  blocks,  small 
glass  tubes  filled  with  colored  powders,  or  slips  of  paper 
of  different  colors,  are  sometimes  used,  or  colored  letters 
are  printed  on  a colored  background  in  such  a way  that 
some  of  them  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  back- 
ground by  color-blind  persons.  In  official  examinations 
the  acuteness  of  vision  for  form  and  the  hearing  are  usually 
tested,  as  well  as  the  function  of  color-perception.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  wool  and  lantern  tests  are  by 
no  means  adequate  tests  of  color-blindness  at  large.  Many 
cases  of  red-green  blindness  are  missed  by  the  wool  test ; 
and  the  lantern  test  merely  shows  whether  or  not  the 
employee  can  distinguish  the  particular  colors  used  under 
the  particular  conditions  of  observation,  not  whether  or 
not  he  is  partially  color-blind.  To  detect  the  less  obvious 
cases  of.  partial  color-blindness,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
some  instrument  of  precision,  such  as  Hering’s  color- 
blindness tester,  in  which  the  color- tone  and  brightness  of 
complementary  color-pairs  can  be  accurately  and  measur- 
ably adjusted. 

color-box,  n,  3.  In  calico-printing,  a long 
trough,  attached  to  a cylinder  printing-ma- 
chine, for  holding  a color  to  be  applied  to  an 
engraved  roller. 

color-chord  (kul'or-kord),  n ^ fanciful  term 
sometimes  used  to  describe  color  combinations 
which  are  decidedly  agreeable,  like  the  russet 
and  green  of  a forest,  or  the  violet  and  yel- 
lowish green  of  the  wistaria, 
color-curve  (kul'or-kerv),  n.  A curve  which 
shows  the  differences  in  the  focal  length  of 
the  object-glass  of  a telescope  for  rays  of 
different  color  (wave-length), 
color-defective  (kul'or-de-fek^tiv),  n.  One 
who  is  partially  or  completely  color-blind. 
Stud.  Yale  Psychol.  Lab .,  VIII.  17. 
color-disk  (kul'or-disk),  n.  A disk  for  use  in 
the  color- wheel.  See  Maxwell  color-disks  (under 
disk) ; and  * color-mixer , and  Masson’s  *disk 
(with  cuts). 

colored  sounds.  See  + sounds . 
color-hearing  (ku Tor-herding),  n.  A condi- 
tion in  which  a certain  sound  calls  up  the 
memory  of  a certain  color,  and  vice  versa. 
See  *chromaestliesia.  Buck.  Med.  Handbook, 
III.  603. 

colorimeter,  n.—  Hehner’s  colorimeter,  an  appa- 
ratus for  volumetric  analysis  by  the  color-method.  Two 
graduated  glass  cylinders,  with  stop-cocks  at  the  sides 
and  with  flat  bottoms,  are  used— one  to  hold  the  solution 
having  a standard  color,  the  sample  to  be  tested  being 
placed  in  the  other.  The  comparison  of  color  is  made  by 
looking  axially  through  the  cylinders.  Liquid  is  with- 
drawn from  the  one  having  the  deeper  tint  until  both 
are  alike.  The  strengths  of  the  solutions  are  inversely  as 
the  readings  of  the  graduated  scales.  Thus  if  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  unknown  solution  give  the  same  tint 
as  20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  standard,  the  unknown 
solution  is  one  fifth  as  strong  as  the  standard.—  Leed’s 
colorimeter,  an  apparatus  for  comparing  the  relative 
depth  of  color  of  liquids.  The  light  is  reflected  from 
above  by  a mirror,  and  is  transmitted  lengthwise  through 
the  tubes,  and  the  colors  are  compared  in  the  mirror 
below  the  stage.— Stead’s  colorimeter  or  chromom- 
eter,  an  apparatus  for  the  comparison  of  colored  solu- 
tions, used  in  estimating  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  steel. 

colorimetrical  (kul-o-ri-met'ri-kal),  a.  Same 

as  colorimetric. 

colorimetrically  (kill  "o-ri-met  'ri-kal-i),  adv. 
Having  reference  to  a colorimetric  comparison; 
by  means  of  the  colorimeter, 
colorimetry,  to.  2.  The  quantitative  measure- 
ment, as  in  chemical  analysis,  of  a colored  sub- 
stance by  comparing  the  depth  of  color  of  its 
solution  with  that  of  a solution  of  known 
strength  of  the  same  or  a similarly  colored 
substance. 

colorin  (ko-lo-ren'),  n.  [Sp.  colorin,  intense 
color,  < color,  color.]  A name  in  Mexico  of 
several  plants  having  bright-colored  seeds 
which  are  sometimes  used  by  the  natives  for 
beads,  especially  of  Erythrina  coralloides,  a 
small  thorny  tree,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  be- 
longing to  the  Fabaceie.— Colorin  chiquito,  the 
Mexican  rosary-pea,  Dolicholus  phaseoloides,  a twining 
plant  with  small,  hard,  red-and-black  seeds  very  closely 
resembling  the  common  crabs’-eyes  of  the  West  Indies 
( Abrus  Abrus).  The  plant,  however,  is  easily  distin- 


guished by  its  trifoliate  leaves,  the  leaves  of  Abrus  being 
pinnate  with  many  pairs  of  leaflets.  See  also  kchilicote. 
coloring,  TO.— Aggressive  coloring.  See  kaggressivc. 
— Cryptic  coloring,  animal  coloring  which  serves  to 
conceal  its  possessor,  so  as  to  hide  it  from  its  enemies  or 
prevent  its  prey  from  discovering  it.  It  may  be  for  de- 
fense or  for  attack,  general  or  special.— Epigamic  col- 
oring, sexual  coloring  which  by  its  display  serves  to  at- 
tract or  stimulate  the  other  sex  during  the  courtship  of 
animals.— Episematic  coloring,  animal  coloring  which 
serves  as  a recognition-mark  for  other  individuals  of  the 
species.—  Procryptic  or  protective  coloring,  organic 
coloring  which  serves  to  conceal  its  possessor  from  ene- 
mies.— Fseudallosematic,  pseudaposematic,  pseu- 
depisematic,  pseudosematic  coloring.  See  kpseuda- 
posematic,  kpseudepisematic , kpseudosemutic  character. 
— Sematic  coloring,  organic  coloring  which  serves  to 
alarm  enemies  or  to  bring  together  individuals  of  the 
species  for  their  welfare.— Synaposematic  coloring, 
warning  or  aposematic  coloring  like  that  of  allied  species. 

coloring-wheel  (kul'or-ing-hwel),  to.  In  leather- 
manuf.,  a wheel  or  drum  into  which  skins  are 
put  with  the  coloring  liquid  and  revolved  until 
sufficiently  colored.  Flemming , Practical  Tan- 
ning, p.  179. 

coloristic,  colouristic  (kul-or-is'tik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  color  or  coloring. 

Instead  of  imitating  the  old  masters,  let  us  paint  the 
colouristic  charms  that  were  unknown  to  them. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  449. 

coloritype  (ko-lor'i-tip),  n.  [L.  color,  color,  + 
Gr.  ririro g,  type.]  The  art  of  making  photo- 
engraved  plates  or  printing-  surfaces  that  can 
be  used  for  the  production  of  prints  in  many 
colors  from  three  plates  only,  respectively 
planned  for  the  primary  colors  yellow,  blue, 
and  red.  See  *colortype. 
colorless,  a.  2.  In  bot.:  (a)  Having  no  other 
color  than  green,  (b)  Pale  or  hyaline.  Jack- 
son,  Glossary. 

color-line,  ».  3.  In psychophys.:  (a)  The  out- 
line of  the  plane  figure  (circle,  square,  triangle) 
which  gives  adiagrammatic  representation  of 
color  sensations  and  their  interrelation,  (b) 
Any  straight  line  joining  two  points  on  or 
within  the  solid  figure  (sphere,  double  cone, 
double  pyramid)  which  gives  a diagrammatic 
representation  of  the  totality  of  visual  sensa- 
tions. 

colorman,  n.  2.  In  leather  manuf.,  the  man 
who  mixes  the  dyes.  Most  factories  have  a 
special  workman  who  attends  to  this, 
color-mixer  (kul'or-mik//ser),  n.  Jnpsychophys., 
an  instrument  for  the  mixture  of  colors.  The 
usual  form  of  the  Instrument  is  the  color-top  or  color- wheel. 
This  consists  essentially  of  a vertical  or  horizontal  axle, 
capable  of  rotation  at  high  speed,  upou  which  may  be 


Color-mixer. 

si,  color-mixer;  B and  C,  disks. 

clamped  disks  of  black,  white,  or  colored  cardboard.  If 
the  disks  are  slit  along  one  radius,  several  may  be  fitted 
together,  and  mounted  on  the  axle  at  the  same  time  ; the 
separate  impressions  on  the  retina  then  succeed  each 
other  so  swiftly  that  only  the  result  of  mixture  is  seen. 
The  color-wheel,  .electrically  or  mechanically  driven,  is 
one  of  the  staple  instruments  of  the  psychological  labora- 
tory.— Marbe’s  color-mixer,  a form  of  the  color-wheel 
in  which  the  relation  of  the  sectors  of  the  mounted  disks 
may  be  changed  at  will  during  rotation.—  Reflection 
color-mixer,  a color-mixer  in  which  a pane  of  clear  glass 
is  set,  at  a certain  inclination,  between  two  horizontal 
strips  of  colored  paper.  The  observer,  looking  down 
through  the  glass,  sees  the  reflection  of  one  strip  proj ected 
upon  the  image  of  the  other. 

color-pan  (kul'or-pan),  to.  In  calico-printing, 
a vessel,  usually  of  copper,  employed  for  dis- 
solving and  stirring  thickeners  and  colors. 

color-plate  (kul'or-plat),  ».  A printing-plate 
for  one  color  only  made  for  a print  which  is 
to  be  fully  developed,  in  a perfect  copy,  by  the 
printing  of  other  colors  from  separately  pre- 
pared plates. 

color-screen  (kul ' or  - skren),  n.  A plate  of 
colored  glass  or  other  transparent  medium, 
interposed  in  the  path  of  a beam  of  light  to 
absorb  certain  rays  while  allowing  the  rest 
to  pass ; specifically,  a screen  which  cuts  out 
all  but  the  middle  portion  of  the  spectrum, 
so  that  when  it  is  interposed  before  an  isoehro- 
matic  plate  it  becomes  possible  to  obtain  satis- 


colporrhexis 

factory  photographs  of  celestial  objects  with 
refractors  which  are  not  photographically  cor- 
rected. 

color-slab  (kul'or-elab),  n.  A slab  or  plate  of 
white  porcelain  upon  which  little  patches  of 
the  various  colors  used  in  porcelain-painting 
have  been  burned  in  to  serve  as  a guide  to  the 
artist,  showing  the  result  each  material  will 
give  in  firing. 

color-tone  (kul'or-ton),  n.  1.  Gradation  and 
harmony  of  color. 

‘The  most  important  part  of  color-ton e atmosphere. 
Millet  was  fond  of  saying,  1 can  be  perfectly  rendered  iu 
black  and  white.’ 

J.  Cartwright,  in  Burlington  Mag.,  V.  52. 
2.  In  psychol.,  the  color  quality  of  a colored 
impression;  chroma  or  hue,  as  opposed  to 
brightness  and  saturation, 
color-top  (kuTor-top),  to.  A top  the  surface 
of  which  is  systematically  tinted  in  such  a 
way  that  when  it  revolves  it  exhibits  the 
phenomena  of  color-mixture  by  persistence  of 
vision.  See  * color-mixer. 
color-tub  (kul'or-tub),  to.  In  printing  calico 
by  hand  with  blocks,  a box  for  holding  the 
color  employed  by  the  printer, 
color-tube  (kul'or-tob),  n.  See  *tube. 
colortype  (kul'or-tlp),  «.  A pictorial  print 
produced  on  the  ordinary  typographic  printing- 
press  by  the  three-color  process  from  three 
photo-engravedplates  that  respectively  convey 
the  primary  colors  yellow,  blue,  and  red.  When 
the  outline  or  form  is  indistinct,  a fourth  plate  of  black  is 
sometimes  added.  Secondary  and  tertiary  shades  of 
color  are  made  by  the  dissection  and  combination  of  the 
overlapping  primary  colors  in  the  processes  of  printing. 

color- weakness  (kul'or-wek-nes),  n.  Inability 
to  distinguish  colors  at  low  degrees  of  satura- 
tion: for  example,  the  inability  to  seethe  red- 
ness of  a washed-out  pink  or  the  hlueness  of  a 
navy  blue. 

color-wheel  (kul'or-hwel),  n.  A wheel  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  the  phenomena  of  color- 
mixture.  See  * color-mixer. 

Colory,  coloury  (kul'qr-i),  a.  and  n.  [ color 
+ -2/  •]  I.  a.  1.  Abounding  in  color  : as,  good 
colory  cows.  [Colloq.]— 2.  Of  a color  that 
indicates  excellence  of  quality : as,  colory 
hops,  or  coifee,  or  tobacco. 

II.  to.  A packer’s  grade  of  light  leaf-tobacco, 
from  which  tobacco  for  pipes  and  cigarettes 
is  manufactured.  This  grade  of  tobacco  is 
produced  chiefly  in  Maryland  aud  Ohio  and  is 
largely  exported. 

Coloss.  An  abbreviation  of  Colossians. 
colossalize  (ko-los'al-Iz),  v.  t.  [colossal  + 
-i~e.  ] To  render  colossal ; impart  colossal 
proportions. 

A third-rate  author,  owing  his  fame  to  his  effigy  colos- 
salized  through  the  lens  of  John  Wilson. 

Emerson,  Letters  and  Social  Aims,  p.  188. 
colostomy  (ko-los'to-mi),  to.  [Gr.  solov,  colon, 
+ arbfta,  mouth.]  In  surg.,  the  establishment 
of  a permanent  opening  (artificial  anus)  into 
some  portion  of  the  colon.  Med.  Record,  July 
11,  1903,  p.  71. 

colpalgia  (kolp-al'ji-a),  to.  [NL.,  < Gr.  soA-koc, 
bosom,  womb  (vagina),  + aXyog,  pain.]  In 
med.,  pain  in  the  vagina, 
colpocystocele  (kol-po-sis'to-sel ),  ».  [Gr. 
sA'Anog,  womb  (vagina),  + uvortg,  bladder,  + 
tty'kri,  tumor.]  Iu  surg.,  prolapse  of  the  blad- 
der which  pushes  before  it  the  wall  of  the 
vagina. 

colpocystotomy  (koFpo-sis-tot'o-mi),  «.  [Gr. 
ud'Anog,  womb  (vagina),  + Kvarig,  bladder,  + 
-Toyia,  < rayeiv,  cut.]  In  surg.,  incision  into 
the  bladder  through  the  vagina, 
colpodesmorraphia  (kol-po-des-mo-raf'i-a),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  uoAnog,  womb  (vagina),  + Aeayog, 
a band,  + pa<fJ],  a sewing.]  In  surg.,  an  oper- 
ation for  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  vagina 
by  removing  a section  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  uniting  the  edges  of  the  defects. 
The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  furnish  sup- 
port to  a prolapsed  womb, 
colpohysterectomy  (kol-po-his-te-rek'to-mi), 
to.  [Gr.  KoXnog,  womb  (vagina),"  + hysterec- 
tomy.} In  surg.,  removal  of  the  uterus  by  an 
operation  through  the  vagina, 
colpomyomectomy  (kol-po-mi-o-mek'to-mi),  to. 
[Gr.  udA.uog,  womb  (vagina),  + gig,  muscle,  + 
cKToyf/,  excision.]  In  surg.,  removal  of  a my- 
oma of  the  uterus  through  an  incision  in  the 
vaginal  wall. 

colporrhexis  (kol-po-rek'sis),  TO.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
KdAirog,  womb  (vagina),  + pyUig,  breaking,  < 
pryyvvvai,  break.]  In  surg.,  a laceration  of  the 
vaginal  wall. 


colpos 

colpos  (kol'pos),  n. ; pi.  colpoi  (-poi).  [Gr. 
KoA7rof,  the  bosom,  the  lap,  a deep  hollow,  bay, 
gulf,  etc. : see  gulf.']  In  Greek  costume,  a 
fold  in  a garment,  as  the  chiton,  above  the 
girdle.  It  was  sometimes  used  as  a pocket, 
colpostenosis  (koT'po-ste-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  n6/~or,  womb  (vagina),  + arevuotr;,  narrow- 
ing.] In  surg.,  stricture  of  the  vagina, 
colpotomy  (kol-pot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  a 0/7707, 
womb  (vagina),  4-  -rogta,  < ragelv,  cut.]  In 
surg.,  incision  into  the  vaginal  wall, 
colpoxerosis  (kol  pok-se-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
mm{,  womb  (vagina),  + a drying  up, 

< fypovv,  dry  up,  < ^t/pdc,  dry.]  In  med.,  ex- 
treme  dryness  of  the  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

colt,  v.  t.  2.  To  beat  with  a rope’s  end.  See 
colt , n.j  4.  Marry  at . 

colter,  n.  2.  In  medieval  armor,  a two-handed 
Flemish  weapon  with  one  edge  straight  and 
the  other  curved:  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  colter  of  a plow, 
colt-ill  (kolt'il),  n.  An  infectious  catarrhal 
fever  affecting  horses.  Young  animals  prin- 
cipally are  attacked.  One  attack  confers  sub- 
sequent immunity.  See  strangles. 
coltskin  (kol t 'skin),  n.  The  skin  of  a coltj 


combinate 


interior  lobe.  — Columellar  muscle,  in  gastropods,  a 
muscle  that  is  attached  to  the  columella  and  serves  to 
draw  the  body  into  the  shell. 

column,  n.  11.  A short  upright  line  which  Comb-bucket  (k6rn'buk‘et),  n.  In  bee-keeping, 
3n  or  printed  words  or  symbols.  ? wooden  bucket  with  a tight-fitting  lid,  used 


ing,  a receptacle  for  the  combs  in  a honey-ex- 
tractor. 


_ 1U1C  W11HJ1J 

separates  written  or  printed  words  or  symbols. 

Its  most  common  uses  are  to  indicate,  in  copied  or  reprinted 
passages,  especially  title-pages,  the  ending  of  a line  in  the 
original  copy,  and  in  metrical  works,  liturgies,  chants, 
etc.,  the  close  of  a foot,  rhythm,  or  measure. 

12.  The  mast  or  vertical  member  of  a hoist- 
ing  apparatus,  such  as  a crane,  usually  so 
constructed  that  no  bracing  or  guys  shall 
be  required  at  the  top  to  resist  the  bending 
stresses  due  to  the  load— Close  column,  a battalion  Combed,  a. 


. — uiuoc  ouiuiiiu,  h oattanon 

m column  of  companies  or  platoons  with  less  than  full 
distance  between  the  subdivisions.  Also  called  battalion 
in  mass.-  Column  at  full  distance,  a battalion  in 
column  of  companies  or  platoons  with  such  distance 
between  subdivisions  that  the  column  can  wheel  into  line. 
—Column  Of  files,  two  files  (or  one  file)  of  men  faced  to 

no- hr  nr  1 aft  ..  „ i ' 
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m transporting  frames  filled  with  honeycomb 
from  the  hives  to  the  building  where  the  combs 
are  uncapped  and  the  honey  extracted, 
comb-cylinder  (kom'siFin-der),  n.  A revolv- 
ing cylinder  which  performs  the  chief  part  of 
the  combing  process  on  a cotton-combing  ma- 
chine. 

2.  In  geol. : (a)  a term  applied  to 


_r  . ; r v'v*.  auu  "ULnnmxn,  V.  z. 

—Erosion  column,  a tower-like  form  resulting  from 
rain-wash  and  weathering  of  incoherent  strata  or  loosely 
bound  sediments  with  more  resistant  capping.  Amer. 

nl’"1),10?4’  p:  265-— Lotus  column."  See  lotus 
^capital.  Parallel  columns,  two  or  more  columns  of 
printed  matter  placed  side  by  side  to  show  agreement  or 
disagreement  m words  or  expression. 

colunmal.  II.  n.  A segment  or  joint  of  the 
“"V,  me  sum  or  a colt;  stem  of  the  Crinoidea. 
as  a trade  term,  leather  made  from  skins  of  columnar,  a.  3.  In  geol.,  divided  into  col- 
colts  or  of  horses.  Flemming,  Practical  Tan-  umns,  by  tension-joints,  as  is  frequent  in 

The  Giant’s  Causeway,  in 

US  instflUPP  (Itnirio 
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prismatic  crystals,  especially  of  quartz,  which 
grow  toward  each  other  from  opposite  walls 
of  a fissure  and  interlock:  used  chiefly  in  de- 
scribing mineral  veins.  Also  comb-in-comb. 
rigYt  ™7eft composed  ot  (&)  ®U™0Unted  by  a sharp  edge  or  comb. 

f°n"r  “8  Vf  ^.-Diminished  column,  one  Comber1,  n.  3.  A machine  for  combing  cot- 

w hose  shaft  is  tapered.  See  entasis  and  iediminish,  v.  i.,  2.  ..  — A , — i a 


, — - — ...........  iv.  wiuumg  cue 

ton,  wool,  and  other  textile  fibers Alsatian 


ning,  p.  397. 
colt  S-tail,  n.  2.  The  small  mare’s-t.ail  or  cat’s- 
tail  (cirrus  cloud) : a portent  of  rain, 
colugo  (ko-lo'go),  n.  [E.  Indian.]  The  com- 
mon name  for  the  flying-lemur,  Galeopithecus 
volans.  Called  also  kaguan  and  kubong. 
colulus  (kol'u-lus),  n.;  pi.  coluli  (-11).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  coins,  distaff.]  A small  comb-like 
sclerite  at  the  base  of  and  between  the  front 
spinnerets  in  many  spiders.  Annals  and  Mag. 
bat.  Hist.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  65. 

Columbellaria  (kol-um-be-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.] 
A genus  of  platypodous  gastropods  with  spiral 
ribs,  long  and  narrow  aperture,  thickened 
and  spirally  ribbed  outer  lip.  It  occurs  in  the 
Upper  Jurassic  rocks. 

Columbia  black,  blue,  brown,  etc.  See  * black, 
*blue,  *brown,  etc. 

Columbia  formation.  See  * formation . 
Columbia  River  sucker,  trout.  See  *sucker, 

* trout.  ’ 

columbiad,  n,  2.  [cap.]  An  epic  of  Colum- 
bia, that  is,  America:  used  as  the  title  of 
several  poems,  as  one  bv  J.  L.  Moore  (1798), 
one,  better  known,  by  Joel  Barlow  (1808)  and 

ATI  A 1T1  Uunn  e.  I . / 7 . . 1 1 ■ Is.  -m  » - ' 1 , 


flows  of  basalt.  „„„„  „ 

Ireland,  is  a famous  instance.  Geikie,  Text- 
book of  Geol.,  p.  136. — 4.  Arranged,  written,  or 
printed  in  columns,  as  in  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Korean,  etc.,  writing— Columnar  architecture, 
cell.  See  -^architecture,  -kcell . — Columnar  structure 
(b)  In  petroi/.,  a structure  resulting  from  a system  of 
cracks  or  joints  whereby  a rook  is  divided  into  prisms  or 
columns,  often  six-sided : produced  in  igneous  rocks  by 
shrinkage  upon  cooling,  in  sedimentary  rocks  by  loss  of 
volume  due  to  contact-metamorphism. 

Columnaria  (kol-um-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < LL. 
columnaris,  columnar.]  A genus  of  extinct 
letracoraUa  growing  in  compound  stocks,  com- 
posed of  polygonal  corallites,  which  bear  hori- 
zontal tabulae  and  two  cycles  of  septa.  It 
occurs  in  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 

Columnia  Intermedia,  an  area  of  gray  matter  in  the 
spinal  chord,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns. 

columniated  (ko-lum'ni-a-ted),  a.  Same  as 

columnated. 

column-pipe  (koTum-pIp),  n.  1.  The  pipe  which 
conveys  the  drainage  water  in  a mine  shaft 
irom  the  bottom  pump  to  the  surface.— 2 The 
pipe  and  fixtures  connecting  a steam-boiier  to 
the  water-column  which  carries  the  water-gage 
and  try-cocks. 


Noble  Wool-comber. 

a.  conductors  or  boxes;  b,  b,  b,  b,  creel-rolls  ; e,  dabbing-brush; 
d,  stroker  or  divider;  e,  coiler. 

comber,  a recent  improvement  of  the  Heilmann  principle 
of  cotton-comber  whereby  the  fluted  segment  is  abolished 
and  the  nip  and  feed  apparatus  has  a movement  toward 
the  detaching  rolls,  which  permits  an  increased  produc- 
tion to  be  passed  through  these  roils  at  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  cylinder— Bourcart’s  comber,  a eotton- 
combmg  machine  having  two  sets  of  combs,  which, 
with  the  necessary  appliances,  enable  the  machine  to 
run  at  an  increased  speed  for  an  increased  produc- 
tion—Heilmann  comber,  a machine  used  chiefly 


mown,  oy  ,iwi  roanow  ( i»u«).,  and  allu  cry- cocks. 
l-  roiioli  (La  Colombiade)  by  Madame  de  colunar  (ko-lu'nar),  a.  [ co-l  + lune  + -nr*  1 
re  (1756  Pertn.irnnfr  1 _ . . ... 


Boccage  (1756). 

Columbian1,  a.—  Columbian  type,  a former  name 
of  a type-body  now  known  as  lts-pomt  (.2213  of  an  inch). 

Columbian2  (ko-lum'bi-an),  a.  [ Columbus  + 

-tan.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Columbus:  in 
ethnol .,  pertaining  to  the  period  of  American 
history  beginning  with  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  by  Columbus:  called  more  definitely  _vor: 
post-Columbian.  “ com, 

columbiform  (ko-lum  'bi-form), 


buS’  dove  or  Pigeon.  + form,  form.]  Having 
the  characters  or  appearance  of  a pigeon, 
columbin-’  (ko-lum'bin),  n.  [ colunibo  + -in 2 
A colorless,  crystalline,  bitter  principle,  C21 
B22G7,  contained  in  African  columbo-root, 
Jateorhiza  palmata. 

columbine-,  n.  Red  or  Wild  columbine,  Aquilegia 
Canadensis,  a favorite  American  wild-flower,  sometimes 


n„e«!?„aiwn^ntg  tbe.same  luue-  H A and  A'  be  op". 
ARC  vrp48  01  f spher&  then  the  spherical  triangles 
AB  A BC  are  colunar.  Together  they  make  up  a lune. 

colurc,  n.  2.  In  vegetable  pathol a disease  of 
the  grape,  characterized  by  the  falling  of  the 
flowers  and  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
fruit.  It  has  been  attributed  chiefly  to  unfa- 
vorable climatic  conditions. 

:om.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  commission ; (b) 
[L.  colum-  of  rammoner ; (c)  [cap.]  of  commonwealth. 

I TT„..: coma  , Diabetic  coma,  the  coma  which  often 


I vu  UlCbj  WIC  CO  111(1  YY . 

marks  the  final  stage  of  diabetes  mellitus. — Uremic 
coma,  coma  occurring  in  the  later  stages  of  uremia. 

] comale  (ko-ma'le),  n.  [Sp.,  < Nah.  comalli. ] 
A.  fiat  disk  or  stone  for  baking  corn-bread 
Comanche  series.  See  * series . 

COmatulin  (ko-mat'u-lin),  n.  [Comatula  + 
-“  •J  A red  pigment  found  in  certain  inver- 
tebrates (crinoids). 


Heilmann  Comber. 

, coiler;  b,  sliver;  c,  sliver-can  ; d,  draw-box  ; 


lap. 


.,  V . ‘r , Wim-nower,  sometimes  ttruraies  icnnoias). 

cultivated,  with  bright  red  showy  nodding  flowers  * com-  cmnVil  ■>?  Q /•,„ > . . . 

““n,°.n  ,'rk8.f.roT  ^T'a  Sc“t,ia  t?  Carolina  an,i  west-  “““i,’.  pr^g^l  sk1nTtet&f“-n- ^ ^ 

nairprl  vatiI-t-jI  tmoGnntod  « .... 1 


— ‘ buuyvj'  uouuing  now-el’s:  com- 

mon on  rocks  from  Nova  Scotia  to  North  Carolina  and  west- 
ward to  the  great  plains.  The  large  red  columbine  is  A. 
coccmea,  a larger  and  less  common  species  with  a similar 
but  somewhat  more  restricted  range.  — Tufted  COlum- 
pine,  a name  applied  to  both  Thalictrum  (jlaucum,  native 
in  Spam,  and  T.  aquiletjifolium.  The  former  is  also  called 
1 ant*  the  latter  feathered  columbine.  See 


(n)  pi.  In  zool. , 
f the  abdomen  of 


for  combing  cotton,  to  be  used  in  the  finer  qualities  of 
?ian«K  mefns  ?/  niPPing  and  combing  devices  that  lay 
the  fibers,  of  uniform  length,  parallel  to  each  other  for  a 
continuous  and  even  sliver.  It  was  invented  by  Josu6 
Heilmann  of  Mulhausen,  Alsace,  to  whom  an  English 
patent  was  granted  in  1846.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
as  when  first  invented,  the  improvements  being 
confined  to  mechanical  details. 


Spanish-tuft. 

Thalictrum. 

columbium,  n.  2.  In  chem.,  a supposed  new 
element  announced  in  1879  by  J.  L.  Smith  as 
present  in  the  mineral  samarskite : its  existence 
has  not  been  confirmed.  Distinct  from  the 
previously  known  element  columbium  or  nio- 
bium. 

columbo,  n.—  Extract  Of  columbo.  See  -kextract . 
columbotitanate  (ko-lum-bo-tl ' tan -at),  n,  /YrtTMVii 

[columb(ic)  + titan(ic)2  + -ate*.]  Inchern.  a.ml 
mineral. , a compound  in  which  the  basic  element 


, * — — — . . ...  vUblVVlllg,  1 

paired  ventral  pectinated  appendages  of  the  abdomen  of  w ueums. 

ttatrS  comber-board  (ko'mer-bord),  n A perforated 

In  agri.,  an  implement  with  teeth  and  a long  handle*  ?0ard^  011  * Jaequard  loom,  for  keeping  the 
used  to  strip  the  seed  from  grass  or  other  low-growing  barness-cords  separate  and  in  position. 

fnH^„;8e%S!^i,e:rSrthS  proxlnia^eifdsf  which  forni  Ck°'“6r-lap),  n.  A ribbon  or  web 


i the  locomotor  organs 


or  elements  are  united  to  the  radicals  of  both 

columbic  (mobic)  and  titanic  acids,  as  in  the  C?mb~bar  lko.m  bar)> 
mineral  euxenite. 

Columellar  lobe,  ill  the  nomenclature  of  the  septal 

sutures  of  the  cephalopods,  the  median  lobe  on  the  dorsal  ‘'Uieau-uooDins  in  forming 
surface  of  the  whorl,  which  is  usually  the  inner  or  concave  Also  called  a conducting-bar. 
surface.  Also  called  antisiphonal  lobe,  dorsal  lobe,  and  COmb-basket  (kom'bas"ket),  n. 
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of  cotton  prepared  for  the  operation  of  comb- 
ing on  a combing-machine. 

C^mb-fisll  (kom  'fish),  n.  A name  given  in 
British  Guiana  to  the  saw-fish,  Fristis  pecti- 
natns,  one  of  the  thick-tailed  rays,  having  the 
rostrum  produced  and  armed  with  spines  at 
the  edges. 

comb-flower  (kSm'flou^r),  n.  The  purple 
cone-flower  or  black-sampson,  Brauneria  pur- 
purea, so  called  from  the  stiff  and  sharp  comb- 
like chaff  of  the  receptacle.  The  name  is  extended 
~ ["•  uuuuin-iiut  aim  to  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  drv  heads  with  opr. 

lace-manufacture,  an  iron  bar  divided  into  a sistent  chaff  are  called  combs. 

fhZrfilv°™Vr  combs,  for  guiding  the  combinantive  (kom'bi-nan-tiv),  a.  [combi- 
Aio?— ™ forming  the  lace  meshes,  nant  + -ire.]  Belonging  to  or  like  a combi- 

nant.  Sylvester,  1853. 

In  bee-keep-  combinate,  a.  2.  Combined. 


the  swimming-plates  and  serve 
of  Ctenophora. 

J?’  hf!  * comb-flower.— Antlered  comb,  in  poultry , 
a comb  formed  of  two  divergent  branches,  or  ‘ horns,’  such 
as  is  found  in  some  Polish  fowls  and  in  the  La  Flfcche.— 
lirone  comb,  honeycomb  in  which  drone-brood  or  drone- 
h-eynay  be  found.- Segmented  comb,  in  cotton- 
warn//.,  the  needle-segment  on  the  cylinder-comb  of  a 
combing-machine.  See  ★ comb-segment . 

:omb !,  v.  t.  4.  To  subject  to  a process  or  ac- 
tion  similar  to  that  of  combing,  as  in  dredging: 
as,  to  comb  oyster-beds. 

In  bobbin-net  and 


combinate 

A work  . . . thoughtfully  planned  out,  so  as  to  be  comb-stock  (kom'stok),  n,  The  barrel  or  cyl- 
inder to  which  are  attached  the  combing-nee- 
dles  of  a cotton-combing  machine.  Nasmith, 
Cotton  Spinning,  p.  152. 


wrought  ...  by  combinate  minds,  could  never  possess, 
if  accomplished  singly,  the  . . . character  and  intentions 
of  its  original  designers. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Letters  to  R.  H.  Horne,  II.  110. 


R At  ball  nool  a designed  Comburent  (kom-bu'rent),  a.  and  n.  [L.  com- 
6.  At  ball-pool,  a designed  ,„lrp/ns  ririr  0f  comburere,  burn  up : see  com- 


combination,  n.  — — -r — > 

shot  by  which  a cue-ball  makes  one  or  more  ob- 
ject-balls drive  another  into  a pocket;  at  ordi- 


burens,  ppr.  o 

bust.']  I.  a.  Supporting  combustion. 

. , ....  , ..  . . „ . „ II.  n.  Anything  that  supports  combustion. 

nary  billiards  one  that  similarly  effects  a cat  om  ^ ^ ^ 2.  To  burn  up  or  consume  with 

or  pocket.— 7.  In  lace-manufacture,  a complex  iTZ  n'xton 
arrangement  of  threads. — 8.  Same  as  combina-  ’ 

tion-room.—  9.  Same  as  Combination  garment.  “flood  Lord,  you  don  t ; Buppose  that 1 would  gospon- 
— 10.  Specifically,  in  organ-playing,  whatever  aneous  y com  us  m,J  a 1 DickenSi  Bieak  House,  xxxiii. 
stops  are  drawn  for  use  in  a particular  piece  combust  a.~  Combust  way,  in  astral.,  the  space  in 
or  passage,  or  the  tonal  effect  thus  produced,  the  second  half  of. Libia,  and  through  the  whole  of  Scorpio. 
The  process  or  art  of  choosing  the  stops  to  be  used  is  combustion.  ".-  Heat  of  combustion.  S ee+heat. 
registration,  but .each  particular  choice  is a comlnnutum.  —Tsothermal  combustion,  combustion  which  takes 

Back  combination,  in  photog.,  that  portion  of  a doublet  isuiuierinai  uijuuu.™., — __  , 

lens  which  is  situated  nearest  the  focusing-screen. — Com- 
bination and  double-action  die.  See  *diez.—  Com- 
bination bearing.  See  -kbearing . — Combination  bevel. 

See  -tf  bevel.—  Combination  button  or  piston,  in  organ- 
building, a push-knob  belonging  to  some  one  section  of  the 
instrument,  and  usually  placed  just  below  its  keyboard,  by 
pushing  which  a stop  or  combination  of  stops  for  that 
keyboard  can  be  called  into  action.  If  there  is  a series  of 
such  pistons,  pushing  one  releases  any  previously  in 
operation,  and  all  can  be  released  by  a special  piston 
called  the  release.  The  mechanism  is  either  pneumatic 
or  electric.  Sometimes  it  actually  moves  the  stop-knobs, 
in  which  case  the  combination  not  only  replaces  that 
previously  obtained  by  the  latter,  but  may  subsequently 
be  modified  by  drawing  or  retiring  them ; but  sometimes 
the  piston  action  does  not  affect  the  stop-knobs,  in  which 

.. I r,  ..nlnm-rwl  nAmhlnofirm  tflPRllffh 


comet 

comenic  (ko-meu'ik),  a.  [A  metathesis  of  me- 
conic.] Derived  from  meconic  acid.— Comenic 
acid,  a bibasic  acid,  C6H4O5,  obtained  by  boiling  meconic 
acid  with  water  or  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

come  prima  (ko'me  pre'ma).  [It. : come,  as,  < 
L.  quo  moclo,  in  what  manner  ; prima,  at  first, 
before,  < L.  prima,  abl.  fem.  of  primus,  first: 
see  prime.  ] In  music,  as  at  first : a direction 
for  repetition. 

comer,  n.  2.  In  stock-raising,  an  animal  that 
is  ‘ coming  on’  or  promises  well. 

He  has  made  good  growth  since  he  came  before 
the  public  as  a feature  of  the  Nave  dispersion,  and  still 
shows  that  remarkable  looseness  and  elasticity  of  hide 
that  indicates  a “ comer"  when  he  is  put  next  to  the  feed- 
box.  hep.  Kan.  State  Board  Agr.,  1901-1902,  p.  202. 

comes,  n.  5.  In  astron.,  a small  companion 
place  TlT  a~conBtant” temperature,  or  without  change  of  star  in  any  double,  triple,  or  multiple  ‘ sys- 

temperature.— Spontaneous  combustion.  Besides  the  tem. 

rapid  oxidation,  beginning  at  common  temperature  and  come  SOpra  (ko'me  so'prii).  n.  [It.:  come , as; 
leading  to  heating  and  ignition,  of  such  materials  as  §opra,  < L.  supra,  above.]  In  music,  as  above; 
irreasv  ratzs.  the  pyrites  of  coal,  etc.,  spontaneous  com-  -*  . ’ . » 1 ’ .... 

bustion  is  in  some  cases  exhibited  by  substances,  such  as  a direction  for  repetition. 

zinc-ethyl  and  cacodyl,  for  which  the  temperature  of  igni-  COmet,  n.  1 . Comets  are  doubtless  visitors,  and  not 


tion  lies  at  or  below  the  common  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  which  therefore  take  fire  at  once  on  coming  in  con- 
tact with  atmospheric  oxygen.—  Supporter  of  combus- 
tion, in  chem.,  the  substance,  usually  gaseous,  and  in  the 
most  common  cases  oxygen  gas,  which  is  relatively  elec- 
tronegative in  the  union  with  production  of  heat  and 
light  (combustion  or  burning)  of  two  substances,  the 
other,  relatively  electropositive,  being  spoken  of  as  the 
combustible  or  fuel.— Surface  combustion  process. 
See  ★ process . 


case,  if  the  piston  is  released,  the  combination  through  °®«  < aniW  /i_nrn  hns'ehnn-oham//- 

the  knobs  is  reinstated.  In  some  organs  the  combination  COmbUStlOIl-Cll amber  (KOm-DllS  cnpn  cnam 


3 organs 

secured  by  a particular  piston  is  fixed,  but  in  others  it  is 
adj  ustable  in  various  ways  according  to  taste.  Compare 
combination  pedal  and  composition  pedal. — Cpmbina- 
tlon  by  volume,  in  chem.,  combination  considered  in 
respect  to  the  definite  volumes  or  bulks  of  substances  in 
the  gaseous  state  which  are  found  to  unite,  and  the  defi- 
nite volumes  of  the  resulting  compound  substances  when 
also  gaseous,  such  volumes  being  compared  under  the 

same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.  Thevok  cJ^S^Wffir^'^^Wohgn-ftr'llfs). 


ber),  n.  A space,  of  relatively  large  cross- 
section,  behind  the  furnace  which  must  be 
traversed  by  the  hot  gases  from  a boiler- 
grate,  and  iu  which  they  will  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  oxygen  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  burn  completely.  It  is  usually  a chamber  into 
which  the  gases  pass  directly  from  the  fire-box. 


limes  of  solids  and  liquids  which  combine  have  also 
studied,  but  do  not  exhibit  relations  of  the  same  definite- 
ness and  simplicity.— Combination  by  weight,  in 
chem.,  combination  considered  with  reference  to  the 
definite  weights,  or  more  properly  masses  (quantities  of 
matter),  of  the  substances  which  are  found  to  combine 
with  each  other.  See  law  of  equivalents,  under  equiva- 
lent, w.— Combination  car,  chock,  die.  See  ★carl, 
chocki,  ★diea.—Combination  garment,  a close-fitting 
undergarment  consisting  of  undershirt  and  drawers  woven 
in  one  piece.  Also  called  a union  suit. — Combination 
laws,  certain  British  laws,  both  statute  and  common, 
directed  against  combinations  of  masters  as  well  as  of 
workmen : repealed  in  1824.  — Combination  light, 
scales,  spring,  tannage.  See  Might i,  etc.— Theory 
Of  combinations,  the  part  of  algebra  which  treats  of 
the  different  arrangements  of  a number  of  objects  or 
symbols  into  groups  of  a given  nature. 

Combinational  distribution.  See  * distribu- 
tion. 

combinatoric  (kom-bi-na-tor'ik),  n.  [ combi - 
nator-y  + -ic.]  The  theory  of  the  formation, 
enumeration,  and  properties  of  the  combina- 
tions, permutations,  partitions,  and  variations 
of  a finite  number  of  elemeuts  according  to 
different  given  conditions, 
comb-in-comb  (k6m"in-kom'),  ct.  Same  as 
+combed,  2. 

combine,  ».  Combining  weights,  in  chem.,  the 
relative  quantities  of  different  substances  which 
found  to  combine  with  each  other : as,  35.18  parts  of 
chlorin  and  22.88  parts  of  sodium,  or  quantities  in  this 
proportion,  are  required  to  produce  common  salt. 

combing-needle  (k6,ming-ne//dl),  n.  One  of  a 


n.  The  heating  apparatus  used  in  chemical 
laboratories  in  carrying  out  the  usual  pro- 
cess for  the  ultimate  analysis  of  an  or- 
ganic substance  by  subjecting  it  to  com- 
plete combustion  and  collecting  the  prod- 
ucts. As  originally  devised  by  Liebig,  it  consisted  of  a 
trough  of  sheet-iron  in  which  charcoal  was  burned ; at 
the  present  day  it  usually  consists  of  one  or  more  rows  of 
gas-jets  with  separate  stop-cocks,  serving  to  heat  the  tube 
of  hard  glass,  or  of  platinum,  in  which  the  combustion 
is  effected.— Bun- 
sen’s combustion- 
furnace,  a form  of 
heating-  apparatus 
especially  designed 
for  the  ultimate  anal- 
ysis of  organic  sub- 
stances. From  10  to 
20  Bunsen  burners 
in  line,  each  pro- 
vided with  a stop- 
cock and  with  an 
air-regulating  slide, 
serve  as  the  source 
of  heat.  The  com- 
bustion-tube or  other 


members  of  the  solar  system  in  any  such  sense  as  are 
the  planets.  Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  they 
come  from  interstellar  space ; but  from  the  facts  that 
hyperbolic  orbits  are  extremely  rare,  and  that  there  is  no 
distinct  arrangement  of  their  orbits  relative  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun’s  motion  in  space,  it  now  appears  nearly 
certain  that  they  originate  in  clouds  of  matter  which  par- 
take of  that  motion,  remote,  outlying  remnants  of  the 
huge  nebula  within  which  the  solar  system  is  supposed  to 
have  been  developed.  The  distance  from  which  they  de- 
scend and  to  which  they  return  is,  however,  generally  so 
great  that  their  orbits,  though  really  elliptical,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  parabolas  in  the  part  near  the  sun. 
The  orbits  of  short  period  ( J upiter’s  comet-family  for  in- 
stance) are  in  all  probability  due  to  the  capture  of  comets 
passing  near  one  of  the  larger  planets  under  such  con- 
ditions that  their  speed  is  retarded,  while  the  few  hyper- 
bolic orbits  are  explained  by  planetary  encounters  under 
the  less  frequent  conditions  which  produce  acceleration. 
The  dimensions  of  comets  are  enormous : none  less  than 
10,000  miles  in  diameter  are  recorded,  and  some  have  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  size  of  the  sun  itself.  Their  mass, 
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Bunsen’s  Combustion-furnace. 
a,  Bunsen  burners:  b.  tiles; 
c , combustion-tube. 


apparatus  to  be  heated  is  supported  in  an  iron  trough 
lined  with  asbestos,  while  fire-clay  tiles  inclose  it  and 
form  a chimney,  confining  the  heat  to  the  space  about 
the  tube.  A high  temperature  is  thus  obtained. 

ara  combustion-tube  (kom-bus'chon-tub),  n.  A 
tube  of  hard  (Bohemian)  glass,  infusible  ex- 
cept at  high  temperatures,  in  which  substances 

are  subjected  to  heat,  as  in  ultimate  analysis. 

series**o?* graduated  needles  which  form  the  comby  (ko'mi),  a.  {comb'  + -y\)  1.  Like  a 

comb  of  a cotton-combing  machine.  They  are  comb;  specifically,  in  yeoi.,  applied  to  handed 
attached  to  a cylinder  known  as  the  comb-  mineral  veins  some  or  all  of  whose  layers  con- 
ing cylinder  3 sist  of  thickly  set,  parallel  prismatic  crystals 

combining-tube  (kom-bl'ning -tub),  «.  The  in  section  resembling  a comb.  Geikie,  Text- 
tapering  tube  or  channel  in  the  injector  for  book  of  Geol.,  p.  814.  2.  Like  a honeycomb, 

feeding  boilers,  within  which  the  feed-water  honeycombed;  having  many  cavities, 
meets  the  energizing  steam-jet  and  combines  comdt.  An  abbreviation  of  commandant. 
with  the  latter.  In  the  injector  this  combin-  COinedlSt  (kom'e-dist),  n.  [ comed-y  + -1st) 

ing-tube  is  convergent  in  section;  in  the  ejector  A writer  of  comedies.  Athenseum . 
it  is  a divergent  orifice.  comedy,  n.  5 A narrative  poem:  applied  to 

ckAm'rihl  n The  meridional  swim-  the  Dimna  Cummedia  (‘  Divine  Comedy  ) of 
:omb-nb  (kom  rib)  n.  1 he  meridional  swim  _ . Dtvina  Conmedia  in 


comb— _ . . 

ming-organ  of  a ctenophore,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name. 

comb-roller  (korn'rorier),  n.  A roller  having 
projecting  teeth  of  radial  or  curved  wire,  to 
act  upon  fibers  (as  of  cotton)  and  cause  them 


Dante.  See  Dante  and  Divina  Commedia  in 
the  Cyclopedia  of  Names — Light  comedy,  a 
humorous  and  refined  play  with  a more  or  less  complex 
plot  and  a happy  ending,  representing  events,  situations, 
and  scenes  in  ordinary  life. — Low  comedy,  a broadly 
humorous  or  ‘ droU  ’ comedy  with  no  particular  plot  and 
tending  to  farce. 


to  lie  straight  and  parallel  for  the  next  pro-  ^nme-bitlier  (kum-hiTH'er),  n.  [Also  dial. 


cess : used  in  spinning-machinery, 
comb-segment  (k6m'seg,/ment),  n.  A section 
of  the  combing-cylinder  of  a cotton-combing 
machine.  There  are  usually  two  segments,  the  needle 
and  the  fluted:  the  object  of  the  former  is  to  comb  the 
fibers,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  enable  a tuft  of  cotton  to 
be  detached  after  it  has  been  combed,  and  to  aid  in 
attaching  it  to  the  previously  combed  sliver, 
comb-spring  (kom'spring),  n.  A series,  or 
one  of  a series,  of  parallel  springs  attached  to 
and  projecting  from  a supporting  base  like 
comb  teeth. 


commither,  comither,  commether,  comether,  com- 
other, etc.]  1.  A persuasive  call  to  a child 
or  an  animal.  Compare  *comether. — 2.  A call 
to  a horse  to  come  toward  one : usually  to 
the  left  side,  where  the  carter  walks  when 
drivingwithoutreins.  [Prov.Eng.  andSeotch.] 
comendite  (ko-men'dit),  n.  IComende  on  the 
island  of  San  Pietro,  S.  W.  coast  of  Sardinia, 
+ -tte2.]  In  petrog.,  a name  given  by  Bertolio 
(1895)  to  a variety  of  rhyolite  with  ffigirite, 
arfvedsonite,  or  riebeckite. 


Borrelly’s  Comet  of  1903. 

From  photographs  made  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  The  two 
lower  figures  show  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  comet's  tail  which 
took  place  during  about  four  hours  on  the  night  of  July  24. 

on  the  other  hand,  is  relatively  insignificant,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases,  when  they  have 
passed  so  close  to  a planet  as  to  suffer  violent  perturbation 
and  even  disruption,  the  planet  itself  and  its  satellites 
have  shown  not  the  slightest  effect  from  the  encounter. 
The  mean  density  of  comets  must  therefore  be  extremely 
low, — comparable  with  that  of  the  best  artificial  vacuum. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  not  contain  dense 
particles  of  stone,  or  even  iron,  widely  diffused  in  rarefied 
gas:  indeed  this  is  probable  from  the  ascertained  con- 
nection between  comets  and  meteors,  and  from  certain 
spectroscopic  phenomena.  While  reflecting  sunlight  to 
some  extent,  the  comet  is  also  self-luminous  with  a light 
in  some  w ay  excited  by  its  approach  to  the  sun,  though 
not  by  simple  heating.  The  spectrum  is  always  mainly 
gaseous,  and  is  usually  marked  by  four  bright  bands  iden- 
tical with  those  shown  by  the  blue  cone  of  a Bunsen 
burner  flame : there  are,  however,  occasional  exceptions, 
and  when  a comet  has  passed  very  near  the  sun,  as  in 
1882,  the  bright  lines  of  various  metals  have  appeared  in 
the  spectrum.  The  gaseous  spectrum  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  showing  that  the  gas  is  the  principal  constitu- 
ent of  the  comet’s  mass,  but  only  that  it  is  the  one  which 
is  most  conspicuously  luminous;  nor  must  it  be  taken  as 
necessarily  indicating  a flame-like  temperature : it  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  temperature  is  low,  and 
that  the  gas  shines  by  luminescence  rather  than  by  heat. 
While  the  tail  of  a comet  is  due  mainly  to  solar  repulsion, 
there  is  also  distinct  evidence  of  forces  acting  from  within 
the  comet  itself,  excited  by  the  nearness  of  the  sun.  The 
tail  often  consists  of  a narrow  stream  or  streams  ema- 
nating from  the  comet’s  head,  and  this  type  is  perhaps 
more  frequent  than  the  hom-shaped  cone  which  envelops 
the  head  and  widens  out  behind  it,  shown  in  the  figure 
under  comet.  As  to  the  energy  which  acts  against  gravi- 
tation and  drives  off  the  materials  of  the  train,  it  is  likely 
that  several  forces  cooperate,  namely,  the  recently  dem- 


comet 

castrated  repulsive  power  of  light-waves  upon  minute 
particles,  the  action  of  electrified  corpuscles  and  ‘ ions  ’ 
liberated  from  intensely  heated  surfaces,  and  the  influence 
of  ‘radioactive  'substances  presumably  abounding  in  the 
sun:  all  these  and  others  still  are  conceivable  and  not 

improbable.  Photography  promises  much  in  the  study  of  and  Canada.  Its  larva;  feed  * 
these  bodies,  and  lias  already  brought  out  many  interesting  birch,  currant,  and  gooseberry, 
facts.  The  light  of  comets  is  strongly  actinic,  and  the  command  71 9 In  whist  and  briflap  tho 

photograph  reveals  much  which  the  telescope  utterly  fails  anQ  the  best 

to  show  ° 0,1  — ~ 
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card  of  a suit,  usually  of  one  which  the  adver- 
5.  In  photog.,  a comet-shaped  defect  appear-  silrif's  are  trying  to  establish, 
ing  on  gelatin  dry  plates.  Woodbury,  Encyc.  Commandeer  (kom-an-der'),  v.  t [D.  comman- 


ing  on  gelatin  dry  plates.  * Woodbury,  Encyc. 

Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  132 — Blela’s  comet.  A short- 
period  comet  discovered  by  Biela  in  1826,  the  second  of 
its  class.  Its  period  is  6.6  years.  In  1846  it  separated 
into  two,  and  has  not  been  seen  since  its  reappearance  in 
1852.  The  Andromedid  or  Bielid  meteors,  appearing  in 
occasional  meteoric  showers  about  the  20th  to  the  23d 
of  November,  travel  in  its  orbit,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  products  of  its  disintegration. 

Cometary  nebula.  See  *nebula. 
comet-family  (korn^et-fam^i-li),  7i.  A number 
of  periodic  comets  which  have  orbits  that 
nearly  intersect  the  orbit  of  one  of  the  larger 
planets  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  captured 
on  some  past  occasion  of  near  approach,  their 
orbits  having  then  been  transformed  from 
parabolas  to  ellipses.  Jupiter’s  comet-family  com- 
prises nearly  thirty  members  with  periods  ranging  from 
three  to  eight  years.  Saturn  is  credited  with  two,  Uranus 
with  two,  and  Neptune  with  six. 

Comet-group  (kom'et-grop),  n.  A number  of  o.  itaipn,  m war  i 

comets  which,  though  certainly  distinct,  have  commandeer  (kom-an-der'), 
orbits  almost  identical,  and  are  presumed  to  commandeering, 
have  had  a common  origin.  Four  or  five  such 
comet-groups  are  recognized,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  composed  of  the  great  comets  of  1668,  1843,  1882, 
and  1887,  all  of  which  passed  extremely  near  the  sun. 
comether  (ko-meTH'er),  «.  [Also  eomedher, 
commither;  a dial,  pronunciation  of  come  lntlier, 
used  in  coaxing  children,  cows,  horses,  etc. : 
see  * come -hither,’]  1.  Used  in  the  phrase ‘to 
put  one’s  (or  the)  comether  on  (a  person),’  that 
is,  to  subject  him  to  coaxing  or  wheedling;  to 
win  him  over  by  flattery  or  persuasion,  beguile 
him.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Irish.] 

How  does  ut  come  about,  son-,  that  whin  a man  has  put 


commissure 

mercial  character  or  uses:  as,  the  commercial 
ada.  Its  larvae  feed  on  the  elm,  currant,  and  gooseberry.  nation  01  tlie  military  railways  of  India  or  Rus- 
— Green  comma,  an  American  nymphalid  butterfly,  sia. 

S Commercialize  (ko-mer'shal-xz),®  !.  ;pret.  and 
■ — ’ pp.  commercialized,  commercializing,  [com- 

mercial 4-  - ize .]  To  render  commercial  in  char- 
acter, methods,  or  spirit;  make  a matter  of 
trade. 

Agriculture  . . . has  been  . . . commercialized,  and 
really  a branch  of  trade. 

J.  Bryce,  Amer.  Commonwealth. 
w v ..  u ,,  i’.;  pret.  and  pp.  com - 
merged,  ppr.  commerging.  [L.  com-,  together, 
+ merger e,  drown,  bury : see  merge.]  I.'  trans. 
To  merge  together  ; mingle. 

II.  intrans . To  come  together;  coincide. 
Carlyle. 


w A / , v.  v.  \_ts.  01/ no iit/U, /</- 

deeren,  < F.  commander, whence  E.  command,  v.]  , 

1.  To  order  (the  enrolled  militia)  into  active 

military  service : originally  with  reference  to  COmme,rge  (k°-m£rj  )>. 
the  late  Dutch  republics  of  South  Africa, 
which  were  charged  with  forcing  aliens  also 
into  the  military  service. 

The  naive  claims  put  forward  by  the  Boers  to  some 
special  Providence— a process  which  a friendly  German 

critic  described  as  “commandeering  the  Almighty."  COmmergeilCe  (ko-mer'jens),  V.  The  condition 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  Great  Boer  War.  xiii.  of  mingling,  particularly  mingling  of  blood. 

2.  To  seize  private  property  for  military  or  commers,  re.  See  *kommers. 

other  Dublin  use. — 3 To  Shivh  rmlilin  at*  COTHTTllRSfl.rV  W.  fF  pnrttn 
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other  public  use. — 3.  To  seize  public  or  pri- 
vate property  for  private  use,  under  color  of 
military  necessity  or  right;  steal  from  a help- 
less victim.  [Humorous.] 

However,  we  were  able  by  using  the  commandeered 
property  of  the  Boer  frail,  to  produce  a newspaper  of  pre- 
tentious size  and  considerable  importance. 

J.  Ralph,  in  War’s  Brighter  Side,  p.  52. 

n.  The  act  of 


“So  here’s  my  bloomin’ health,"  says  he;  “I’m  on  the 

commandeer. " 

And  without  another  word  he  commandeered  it. 

War's  Brighter  Side,  p.  157. 

commando,  n.  2.  The  enrolled  militia  of  an 
electoral  district  in  the  late  Dutch  republics 
of  South  Africa.  3.  A unit  of  the  Boer  army 
commanded  by  an  officer  whose  title  was  Com- 
mandant. 

A messenger  was  also  sent  to  warn  the  Fauresmith 
commando  of  400  to  500  men,  which  was  approaching  the 
town,  that  they  had  better  disperse. 

J.  Ralph,  in  War’s  Brighter  Side,  p.  90. 


tmwtxv,  a\ji  1,  l/uau  ry  1*111  X%  mau  naa  pun  - - -4  > — ••  “*  “ uivit;,  u.  inf. 

on  wan  woman  he  s sure  bound  to  put  ut  To  go  on  commando,  to  take  the  field  or  join  an  aimed 
on  another?  . . . An  ye  thought  ye  d put  the  comether  force  in  the  field. 

? IZiril ivin  Poiiidini.  of  :: 


- • - • jc  u pui/  i/iio  vuiriciner 

Oil  her.  R.  Kipling,  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd,  ii. 

2.  Friendly  intercourse.  [Irish.]  — 3.  Mat- 
ter; affair.  [Irish.]  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
cometoid  (kom'e-toid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Re- 
sembling a comet. 

II.  n.  A name  proposed  in  1805  (but  never 
adopted)  for  the  asteroids,  on  account  of  their 
eccentric  orbits. 

comet-seeker,  n.  2.  An  astronomer  who 
makes  a specialty  of  seeking  comets. 
Comforter,  Job’s  comforter,  (a)  One  who  (like 


luimuroer,  re.— Job's  comforter,  (a)  One  who  (like  C*b^au^l 

Job’s  three  friends),  while  professing  to  comfort  and  con-  “ee 

sole  a friend  in  affliction,  really  makes  matters  worse  by  c®J1Jmerc6"cieStroyer  (kom  er&-des-troi"er),  71. 
argumentative  fault-finding,  or  the  like.  (b)  A boil:  in  A ^P6  cruiser  designed  with  special  refer- 
aIi^si01^ wifhwhtich  Job  is  supposed  to  have  been  ence  to  the  destruction  of  an  enemv’s  com- 
afflicted.  [Colloq.  in  both  uses.]  rru^vna  Tf  lion  l.iM,  j , < 

Com4«-Ohf.  An  abbreviation  of Commander-  5Ek StaSStEaSSS 

. 'J  \ sive  powers 

comitative  (kom'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [NL.  *comita-  commerce  doert™™,.  ,,  . ...  , 


itatus .]  1.  That  serves  to  express  accompani- 
ment, association,  or  connection ; associative. 

A small  number  of  adverbial  prefixes  are  found  only  in 
combination  with  other  elements.  Thus:  ...(b)  The  com- 
itative prefix  sa,  used  instead  of  the  preposition  sdm,  and 
exchangeably  with  sahd,  before  nouns  and  adjectives. 

Whitney,  Sanskrit  Grammar,  p.  364. 

2.  In  gram.,  noting  the  case  expressing  com- 
panionship (with).  Also  as  a noun.  Amer. 
Anthropologist,  Jan.-March,  1903,  p.  26. 
comiteco  (ko-mi-ta'ko),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  A 
stimulating  liquor  distilled  from  a species  of 
agave.  [Mexico.]  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Dec.  12. 
1903,  p.  23365.  ’ 

comitium  (ko-mish'i-um),  n.  [L.:  see  comitia.] 


commissary,  n.  5.  [F.  commissaire  de police.'] 
Asuperiorofficerofpolicein  France.  Macaulay. 
— 6.  A general  store  for  supplying  workmen  in 
any  large  industry. 

commissary-general,  n.  2.  A chief  commis- 
sary. 

commission,  n.  9.  In  naval  use,  a period  of  active 
service  of  a war-ship,  from  the  time  she  is  put 
into  commission  until  she  is  again  out  of  com- 
mission. In  the  British  navy  this  period  is 
from  2 to  5 years.  In  the  United  States  navy 
there  is  no  fixed  length  of  commission. 

The  commanding  officer  of  one  of  these  ships  has  stated 
that  they  may  go  through  a commission  and  never  heel 
or  roll  more  than  one  or  two  degrees.” 

White,  Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  245. 

Commission  of  stomps,  ill  Eng.  law,  the  commis- 
sioners of  inland  revenue  who  had  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  stamp-duties.— International  Polar  Com- 
mission a commission  representing  ten  of  the  most  im- 
portant nations,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  proposition  of  Lieutenant  Weyprecht,  that  there  be  at 
least  one  year  of  simultaneous  meteorological,  magnetic, 
and  other  physical  work  executed  by  all  nations  of  the 
globe  within  the  arctic  circle.  The  period  August  1st,  1882- 
Sept.  1st,  1884,  was  agreed  upon  for  this  work,  and  about 
twenty  stations  were  occupied  in  the  arctic  region,  and  ten 
in  the  antarctic.  All  of  the  observations  made  have  been 
published  by  the  respective  governments.—  Out  of  com- 
mission, (naval),  not  in  active  service,  as  a war-ship  laid 
up  in  ordinary,  or  in  reserve  without  officers  and  crew  : 
by  extension,  said  of  anything  not  in  condition  for  use  or 
not  in  working  order.— United  States  Commission  of 
Fisn  and  Fisheries.  See  ★ Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

commission,  v.  t.  3.  To  order,  as  a war-ship, 
into  active  service,  or  to  place  in  commission 
with  formal  ceremony, 
e,  h. -Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce.  See  Commissioner,  n.  5.  A betting-broker  at  a 
-Interstate  commerce  law.  See  fdawi.  race-track.  [Slang.]- commissioner  of  array. 

See  Aarray. — Shipping  commissioner,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed  by  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  for 
a port  of  entry,  whose  duty  it  is  to  facilitate  and  super- 
intend the  hiring  and  discharge  of  seamen ; to  secure 
the  presence  on  board  at  the  proper  time  of  the  men  em- 
ployed, and  to  facilitate  apprenticeship  to  sea-service,  etc. 
The  officer  in  the  United  Kingdom  charged  with  these 
duties  is  called  the  shipping-master. 

commissionership,  n.  2.  The  district  under 
a commissioner. 

If  the  Government  is  wise  they  will  add  to  his  commis- 
sionership the  whole  of  the  Kalahari  desert. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette , November  19,  1884. 


We  sailed  upon  commando 
To  viemeuk  our  Brother  Boer— 

A landlord  and  a Protestant, 

What  could  the  bhoys  want  more? 

R.  Kipling,  The  Friend,  in  War’s  Brighter  Side,  p.  136. 

commelinaceous  (ko-mel-i-na'shius),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Commelinaceas. 

commensally  (ko-men'sal-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a commensal. 


merchant  vessels  of*  the  enemv,  by  armed 
cruisers  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

]s, modern  equivalent  of  privateering,  ran  Mau  uazette,  November  19, 1884. 

which  has  been  abolished  among  civilized  Commissura  aberrans,  a band  of  commissural  fibers 
nauons.  crossing  the  epithelial  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  midway 

The  advantage  of  geographical  nearness  to  the  enemv  b?t'''een  the  dorsal  (hippocampal)  and  superior  (liaben- 
or  to  the  object  of  attack,  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  £,  ■ ’ commissures : present  in  Laccrtilia  and  Sphenodon. 
in  that  form  of  warfare  which  has  lately  received  the  , e oonmnssura  aberrans  indicates  in  the  mesial  plane 


— “ -- v -- r I • • occ  bi/f/Him.  I * . ..  y . *v 

whiX’seef  ’ the  meetin^laoe  the  commerdaUs^ 


(which  see), 
comitiva  (ko-mi-te'va),  re.  [It.,  a party,  for 
*comitativa,  (.  L.  comitatus,  a company : see 
comitatus .]  An  organized  band  of  brigands 
or  of  lawless  people.  [Southern  Italy.] 
comi-tragedy  (kom-i-traj'e-di),  re.  ' [comi(c) 
+ tragedy.  Cf.  tragicomedy.]  A tragedy  with 
a comic  element  in  it. 

I know  no  better  method  . . . than  . . . quotin''  . 
a passage  in  which  he  transfers  the  whole  comi-tragedy 
from  Italy  of  old  to  England  in  1861. 

Kingsley,  Roman  and  Teuton,  Lecture  ii. 

Comley  sandstone.  See  * sandstone . 
comm.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Commander; 
(b)  of  commentary;  (c)  of  commerce;  (rf)  of 
commonwealth. 

Comma  degeneration,  progressive  degeneration  of  the 
nervous  substance  comprising  the  comma  tract— 
Comma  tract,  a tract  of  white  nerve-fibers  found  within 
the  posterior  external  column  of  the  spinal  cord  — Gray 


; ’ " "men  nas  lauuy  received  the 

name  of  commerce-destroying,  which  the  French  call 
guerre  de  course.  This  operation  of  war  being  directed 
against  peaceful  merchant  vessels  which  are  usually  de- 
fenceless, calls  for  ships  of  small  military  force. 

Mahan,  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,  p.  30. 
Commercial  agency.  See  mercantile  fragency. — Com- 
mercial botany.  See  ★bofemp.— Commercial  geog- 
raphy. See  +geography. — Commercial  pitch.  Same 
as  auction-pitch  (which  see,  under  pitchl). 

‘.ommercialism,  re.  3.  A commercial  custom 
or  expression. 

r ,e.x,c™ciating  commercialism  ‘Maria  wrote  Mrs. 
Inchbald  for  ‘wrote  to  Mrs.  Inclibald’  defaces  almost 
every  page.  Athenseum,  Mar.  3,  1883,  p.  273.  N.  E.  D. 

4.  The  supremacy  of  commercial  over  moral 
considerations;  regard  for  commercial  or  finan- 
cial advantage  only:  as,  commercialism  in 
politics. 

commercialist  (kq-mer'shal-ist),  re.  A com- 
mercial person  ; an  adherent  of  commercialism. 

Heaven  forbid  that  the  clamour  philosophizing  cormner- 
cialists  should  prevail ! 

Southey,  Espriella’s  Letters,  xxxviii. 

commerciality  (ko-mer-shi-al'i-ti),  re.  Com- 
mercial  quality  or  spirit : as,  “ the  commerciality 

?™odern  artistfh”  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  4, 
looy. 

commercialization  (ko-mer^shal-i-za/shon),  n. 
[commercialize  + -ation.]  Conversion  to  com- 


x-uks  wiiimioauiji  ituciiuna  inuiuaLes  in  uie  mesial  plane 
the  caudal  limit  of  the  attachment  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere to  the  rest  of  the  neural  tube.  G.  E.  Smith.— 
Commissura  ansata,  fibers  of  nervous  substance  which 
pass  across  the  optic  chiasm  between  the  tuber  cinereum 
and  the  lamina  terminalis  cinerea. — Commissura  cru- 
clata,  the  decussating  Abel’s  of  the  optic  chiasm.— Com- 
missura dorsalis,  a band  of  fibers,  in  or  near  the 
lamina  terminalis,  which  extends  into  each  liemicere- 
brum  and  ultimately  enters  the  hippocampus.  Sonv 
have  homologized  this  structure  in  the  lower  vertebrates 
with  the  rudiment  of  the  fornix  or  callosum,  or  both. — 
Commissura  fomicis,  a term  sometimes  used  to  desig- 
nate the  fornix  of  the  brain  in  mammals.  The  name  has 
been  provisionally  applied  by  Wilder  to  a transverse  band 
just  ventrad  of  the  crista  fomicis.  In  the  lower  verte- 
brates it  is  identical  with  the  commissura  aberrans  of 
Smith.— Commissura  habenularum,  a band  of  fibers 
passing  transversely  in  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle 
near  the  anterior  peduncles  of  the  epiphysis.  The 
peduncle  is  known  as  the  habena  or  habenula.  The 
commissure  takes  its  name  from  its  position  adjacent 
to  the  habenula;.  Also  called  superior  commissure  and 
supra  commissure—  Commissura  ventralis,  a band  of 
fibers,  in  the  lamina  terminalis,  which  extend  into  the 
corpora  striata.  In  many  forms  some  of  the  fibers  pass 
in  a posterior  direction,  and  the  two  divisions  of  this 
commissure  are  termed,  respectively,  the  olfactory  and 
temporal  portions.  It  is  synonymous  with  anterior  com- 
missure and  precommissure,  the  latter  terms  being  more 
commonly  used  in  connection  with  the  higher  verte- 
brates. Also  applied  to  the  anterior  commissure  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

commissure,  n.— Arcuate  commissure.  Same  as 
Gudden’8  -kcommissure.  — Gudden’s  commissure,  a 
bundle  of  nerve-fibers,  at  the  posterior  pail  of  the  optic 


commissure 

to  join’ the  intern^  |en£ulikte1)od?eVoVtlie0two  rides8  . (kom-ff-“is'te-ri),  n.  A com-  companion1,  v.  t.— II.  intrans.  To  associate  or 

Also  known  as  tile  inferior  or  arcuate  commissure.-  mumst  habitation.  N.  E.  V.  keep  company-  user]  with  with  ^1.  ™ 

Hippocampal  commissure,  a term  sometimes  used  COmmunitive  (ko-mu'  ni-tiv),  a.  rirree-  lanion with vl'J Wlth  ' aS’  t0  COm' 
to  indicate  the  fusion  of  the  hippocampi  oil  the  median  < COmmunit-V  4-  "ire  1 Of  l with  vagabonds, 

line  to  form  the  fornix.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  it  is  common  V V V n 0f  or  belonging  to  a COmpamonage  (kom- pan  ' yon  - aj),  n.  The 

synonymous  with  kcammissurafornicis  and  kcommissura  eomraun.lty.  _ N.E.D.  wl,„l0l,„j„„t 

aberrant.  Some  have  homologized  it  with  the  kcommis-  COmmumtonum  (ko-mu-ni-to'ri-um).  n : p] 
sui-a  dorsalis  — inferior  commissure.  Same  as  Gud-  communitoria  (-a),  [communit-u  + nr  Lm  i 

den  8 'kcomint88ure. — Postchiasmatic  commissnrp  a Tim  7 \ . X wmmumt-y  -r  - onum.] 

band  of  fibers  immediately  posterior  to  Gudden’s  commis-  ^10?ne  a (socialistic)  community  ; a set- 

sure.  It  is  closely  applied  to  the  optic  chiasm  and  appears  tAem©nt  on  communistic  principles.  JV.  E.  I). 
to  sive  flberstoit:  described  by  Edinger  in  reptiles  and  COmmUnization  (ko  - mu  - ni  - za ' silo ll ) , n.  \com- 

Tfhtehmaking  "-W6 

infundibular  commissure,  a bundle  of  fibers  situated  ttie  pu  .1C  ProPerty  of  the  community, 
near  the  caudal  attachment  of  the  infundibulum  to  the  C0HM1TII11Z6  (kom  u niz),  v.  t.  fL.  communis 
bratarat  appears  to  arise  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  third  common,  + -lie.]  To  make  common;  make 

commit2  (kom'it),  n.  [Said  to  be  a mistaken  A.  E.  D. 
form  for  the  F.  comite,  comet.  The  game  commutate  (kom'u-tat), 


. it.  > wmct.  a iit3  gctme 

was  invented  during  the  appearance  of  Halley’s 
comet,  and  the  idea  of  the  game  is  that  of  a 
string  of  cards  forming  a tail  to  the  one  first 
played.]  A game  of  cards.  The  eight  of  diamonds 
is  thrown  out  of  a full  pack.  Cards  are  dealt  out  one  at  a 


.uiuptMiiunage  fkom-pan  yon -a,;),  n.  The 
whole  body  of  Knights’  Companion’s,  or  a list  of 
them : as,  “The  Peerage,  Knightage,  Baronet- 
age, and  Companionage  of  the  British  Empire.” 
(Title  of  a book.)  1 

companion-cropping  (kom-pan'yon-krop'?ing), 

n.  The  practice  of  growing  companion  crops 
(which  see,  under  *crop). 
companion-hatch  ( kom  - pan  ' yon  - hack),  n. 
Naut.,  a hatch  fitted  with  companion-ladders 

, TA7  \ A"“,J  “«»  laiuiiiJiiiij  ium«  for  access  to  living  Quarters. 

(something)  the  property  of  the  community,  companion-ladder,  re.  2.  A sloping  ladder 

with  flat  treads  or  steps,  for  passage  from  one 

fl  Anlr  f A »ln  a(-Tv  a« 


v.  t. : 


commutated , ppr.  commutating . [L.  commuta - 
tus,  pp.  of  commutare,  change : see  commute .] 
lo  change;  commute;  specifically,  to  change 
the  direction  of,  as  an  electric  or  magnetic 
circuit,  or  part  of  a circuit. 


pret.  and  pp.  deck  to  another. 


: 7,  vn'  vwua  me  utaut  outuneaia  eirrvnit  nr 

JLme*at,far,as  t?ey  wlU  8°»  any  remaining  being  left  on  ^ * “ pa  _ _ 
the  table  for  stops.  The  eldest  hand  leads,  and  every  COHlIimtJl'tor,  U.  3.  In  elect .,  that  part  of  a 
card  in  sequence  and  suit  with  it  must  come  in  order  the  *■  J - 1 • 

nlav  hftin<r  milnh  t.h*»  Damn  aa  in  / — Ul.L  ’ 


play  being  much  the  same  as  in  newmarket  (which  seek 
the  first  to  get  rid  of  all  his  cards  winning  the  pool. 

commodatum  (kom-6-da'tum),  n.  [ML. : see 
commodate .]  In  law,  a kind  of  bailment  in 
which  property  is  loaned  to  another  to  be  re- 
turned without  compensation  for  its  use. 
commodo  (kom'o-do),  a.  [It.,  easy,  moderate : 
see  commodious .]  In  music , easy  or  moderate, 
as  in  a tempo  commodo,  in  moderate  time. 
Common  counts.  See  kroun 1 l , — Common  feeling  in 
psycho!.,  the  general  feeling  of  bodily  comfort  or  discom- 
fort, which  is  conditioned  mainly  upon  the  mass  of  or- 
ganic sensations  that  constitute  the  background  of  con- 
sciousness.  See  coenesthesis. 

The  common  feeling  is  always  the  immediate  expres- 
sion of  our  sensible  comfort  and  discomfort,  and  is  there- 
fore, of  all  our  composite  feelings,  most  closely  related  to 
the  simple  sense-feelings. 

If.  i Yundt  (trails.),  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  161. 
Common  traverse.  See  kt raverse. 
commonage,  n.  3.  The  commonalty. 

The  whole  baronetage,  peerage,  commonaye  of  England. 

Thackeray. 

common-law  marriage.  See  * marriage . 
communal,  a.  3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
commune  of  Paris(which  see.undercoremreree^). 

Communal  forest.  Same  as  town  deforest. — Theorv 
of  communal  intensity.  See  kintenkty. 
communality  (kom-u-naFi-ti),  w.  [ML.  *com- 
munalitas,  < communalis,  common:  see  com- 
munal and  commonalty.]  The  condition  of 
belonging  to  a community. 

Finally  the  material  sacrifice  commonly  leaves  depend- 
ents (widows,  children,  and  perhaps  agelings)  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  informal  public  bounty  of  tribal  life  or 
perhaps  to  be  distributed  among  scattered  families  in 
such  manner  as  to  strengthen  sentiments  of  communality 
and  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  community  in  interests. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1901,  p.  76. 

communalizatiou  (kom"u-nal-i-za'shon),  ». 

[ communaUze  + - ation .]  The  act  of  commu- 
nal] zing  orof  rendering  communal;  specifically, 
the  abolition  of  private  ownership  in  certain 
kinds  of  property  in  which  the  public  is  inter- 
ested, such  as  land,  water,  light,  etc.,  and 
the  vesting  of  it  in  the  commune  or  local  com- 
munity for  the  common  good;  the  conversion 
of  private  ownership  and  management  into 
communal  ownership  and  management, 
communalize  (kom'u-nal-iz),  v.  f. ; pret.  and 
pp.  communalized,  ppr.  communalizing.  1.  To 
render  communal ; to  convert  into  municipal 
property,  as  water-works,  street  railroads,  etc. 

2.  To  convert  to  a belief  in  communal 
ownership  and  initiative, 
communalizer  (kom'u-naH-zor),  n.  One  who 
advocates  or  favors  the  communalization  of 
land  and  some  other  kinds  of  property  in 
which  the  general  public  is  interested. 


I * “ SSVW  P,J  UUOlU  path  Ul  it 

continuous-current  dynamo-electric  machine 
which,  by  re- 
volvingin  con- 
tact with  the 
brushes,  turns 
or  directs  the 
electrical  ac- 
tions in  the 
armature  coils 
of  the  machine 
so  as  to  make 
the  current 
and  the  volt- 
age in  the  ex- 
ternal circuit 
continuous,  it 
usually  consists  of 
a large  number  of 
copper  bars,  con- 
nected  with  the  armature  coils  of  the  machine,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  mica  insulation. 

4.  In  photog.,  a device  for  automatically  effect- 
ing the  exposure  of  a number  of  photographic 
plates  at  various  predetermined  instants  during 
a,  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  1).  P.  Todd,  in  Bep. 
Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1901,  p.  541. 

commutual,  a.  2.  Contiguous;  adjoining; 
noting,  in  anat.,  two  surfaces  in  apposition  or 
nearly  so. 

Comocladia  (ko-mo-kla'di-a),  n.  [NL.  (Pat- 
rick Browne,  1756),  < Gr.  k6/oj,  hair,  foliage, 


Commutator. 

a,  commutator  bars;  b,  mica  insulation 
c.  clamping-screws  ; d,  shaft-hole. 


communicant,  ... 

munwating ; noting  one  of  several  nerves  or 
arteries.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  II.  251. 
communication-room  (ko  - mu  - ni  - ka ' shon 


Comocladia  ilicifolia,  a branch  bearing  leaves  and  spikes  of  minute 
flowers  (reduced).  (From  Engler  and  Fraud's  ••  Pflanzenfamilien.”) 

+ kkaSoc,  shoot,  branch.]  A genus  of  plants 
of  the  family  Anacardiacese.  They  are  shrubs  or 
trees,  with  odd-pinnate  leaves,  clustered  toward  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  the  leaflets  usually  mucronatedentate.  The 
flowers  are  minute  and  are  disposed  in  axillary  panicles 
nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves.  There  are  about  ten  species, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  The 
frints  of  C.  mtegrifolia  and  C.  dentata  furnish  a black 
dye.  The  abundant  glutinous  juice  of  C.  ilicifolia  and 

other  species  which  turns  black  on  exposure  to  the  air  is 

2.  In  anat,  same  as  cow-  ®“s“;T/u°4he  ^ r/-,  , , 

; one  of  several  nerves  or  “•  C«r.  muy,  hair,  + rfrfof, 

torm.  J Hair-like  ; resembling  hair : in  meteor 
noting  the  hair-like  structure  of  some  kind  of 
cirrus  clouds  (mare’s-tail  cirrus) 


Torn)  n.  In  a war-ship,  a compartment  With  8 (m_are’s-tail  cirr  . 

sound-proof  walls  below  the  protective  deck  COmPrtga?ee  (comor-ga-je  ),  n.  One  of  sev- 

containing  a steering-wheel,  the  switchboards  i Partles  to  whom  the  mortgage  is 
foi*  faioniiATino  i i , . made. 


r me  swiucnDoaras 

tor  telephones  and  speaking-tubes,  and  engine  mdae* 
and  steering  telegraphs,  which  forms  a central  co“°?Pore  (^°  mo-spor),  re.  (Gr.  kS/oi,  hair,  + 

station  for  fho  infowAv  — a ott opa,  seed.].  In  phytogeog a plant  whose 

seed  or  fruit  is  provided  with  hairs  or  bristles 
as  a help  to  dissemination.  F.  E.  Clements. 
compact1,  a.  6.  Inpe£ror/.,densewithoutpores: 
also  applied  to  extremely  tin e-grained  textures 
in  which  the  individual  crystals  or  grains  can- 
not be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye : equivalent  to 
aphanitic , cryptocrystalline , and  * cryptoelastic. 


station  for  the  interior  signaling  apparatus 
and  other  means  of  communication  throughout 
the  ship. 

Communion  in  both  kinds,  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  euchanst  under  the  forms  of  both  bread 
and  wine. 

communionist  (ko-mu'nyon-ist),  n.  Same  as 
communicant. 


company,  n — Bearer  company,  a company  of  soldiers 
whose  duty  is  to  remove  the  wounded  from  the  battle- 
fleid.— -Catalan  Grand  Company,  a body  of  adventur- 
ers which  Peter  of  Aragon  brought  into  Sicily  in  1282 
against  Charles  of  Anjou.  In  1302  they  entered  the  service 
of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Andronicus  against  the  Turks 
When  their  chief  Roger  di  Flor  was  assassinated  in  1306, 
they  abandoned  the  emperor  and  settled  in  the  duchy  of 
Athens,  where  they  remained  until  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth  century.— City  company,  one  of  the  corporations 
that  historically  represent  the  medieval  trade  and  craft 
gilds  of  London.  —Company’s  rupee.  See  +rupce.— One- 
man  company,  a pretended  association  of  several  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  enterprise  which 
m reality  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a single  person. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIL  177.— Trust-company.  See+trust- 
company. 

company-boat  (kum'pa-ni-bot),  n.  A guest- 
boat;  a beamy  gig  having  side-seats  in  the 
after  half  and  an  awning  over  the  cockpit.  It 
is  used  on  English  rivers, 
comparascop©  (kom-par/a-skop),  n.  [Irreg.  ( 
L.  comparare , compare,  + Gr.  gkottciv , view.] 
In  microscopy , a device  attached  to  an  ordinary 
microscope  for  the  simultaneous  comparison 
of  two  slides. 

comparator,  w.,  1.  The  standards  to  be  compared 
are  usually  metal  bars  with  transverse  lines  ruled  upon 
them,  and  it  is  the  distance  between  these  lines  which  is 
to  be  determined.  In  some  cases  the  entire  length  of  the 
bar  constitutes  the  standard  of  length.  The  distances  to 
be  compared  are  usually  very  nearly  equal  in  length, 
and  the  measurement  to  be  made  is  of  the  small  dif- 
ference between  them  and  not  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  standard.  The  comparator  in  the  form  commonly 
employed  consists  of  a rigid  bed  or  plate  upon  which  the 
standard  bar  is  placed  in  a horizontal  position.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  raising  and  lowering  and  lateral  shifting 
of  each  end  of  the  bar  mechanically,  and  also  for  its  longi- 
tudinal movement,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  into  perfect 
alinement  under  two  microscopes  mounted  above  it  with 
axes  vertical.  The  microscopes,  which  have  microm- 
eter eyepieces,  are  focused  upon  the  rulings  at  the  ends 
of  the  standard  bar,  with  the  cross-hairs  in  the  eyepieces 
accurately  set  upon  the  lines.  These  adjustments  made, 
the  bar  is  removed  without  disturbing  the  microscopes 
and  the  one  to  be  compared  with  it  is  put  in  its  place! 
When  the  ruling  at  one  end  is  brought  precisely  under  the 
cross-hairs,  that  at  the  other  end  will  be  somewhat  out  of 
comcidence  on  account  of  the  inequality  in  the  length  of 
the  bars.  This  small  difference  is  measured  by  noting  the 
revolutions  of  the  micrometer-screw  of  the  eyepiece 
necessary  to  bring  the  cross-hairs  over  the  line.  To  pro- 
vide for  cases  in  which  the  inequality  is  such  as  to  bring 
the  line  entirely  out  of  the  field,  this  microscope  is  some 
times  so  mounted  that  it  can  be  moved  longitudinally  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bar  and  its  motion 
measured  by  means  of  a micrometer-screw.  For  the 
comparison  of  standards  in  which  the  length  to  be  deter- 
mined is  the  entire  length  of  the  bar  instead  of  the  distance 
between  transverse  lines  ruled  upon  its  surface,  various 
other  devices  of  precision  are  used.  In  some  comparators 
one  end  of  the  bar  is  placed  against  a rigid  stop  or  plug, 
and  a delicate  micrometer-screw,  mounted  to  run  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  bar,  is  turned  until  it  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  free  end.  The  position  of  contact  is  some- 
times indicated  electrically.  The  optical  lever  or  tipping 
mirror  of  Saxton  is  likewise  employed  for  determining 
the  position  of  the  free  end  of  the  bar,  the  angular  move- 
ment of  the  mirror  being  determined  by  means  of  a 
reading  telescope  and  scale.  The  most  refined  and  sensitive 
method  for  the  comparison  of  lengths  is  doubtless  that 
employed  m the  interference  comparator,  a modification 
of  the  interferometer  due  to  Michelson,  and  by  him 
employed  for  the  study  of  the  meter  and  the  determination 
of  that  standard  in  terms  of  the  wave-length  of  light.  See 
'k-i interferometer . 

2..  A vessel  in  which  liquid  is  kept  rapidly 
stirred  and  at  a uniform  constant  temperature 
so  that  thermometers  immersed  in  it  must  all  be 
maintained  at  the  same  temperature.  Simul- 
taneous readings  of  the  secondary  thermometers  and 
the  standard  are  made,  and  the  corrections  to  the  former 
thus  determined  for  a wide  range  of  temperatures. 
—-Transfer  comparator,  an  instrument  for  comparing 
the  distances  between  or  over  the  ends  of  contact  points 
on  a gage  to  the  distances  defined  on  a standard  bar. 
comparison,  re.  — Associative  comparison,  in 
Wundts  psychology,  a connection  of  two  sensations,  in 
which  the  quality  of  each  is  determined  by  its  relation  to 
that  of  the  other  : exemplified  in  the  phenomena  of  visual 
contrast— Comparison  of  hands,  in  law,  the  admission 
in  evidence  of  writings  otherwise  irrelevant,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  by  comparison  whether  a certain 
writing  was  written  by  a certain  person. — Comparison 
spectrum.  See  kspectrum—  Method  of  paired  com- 
parisons, in  experimental  psychol.,  a form  of  the  method 
of  impression,  employed  in  the  study  of  the  affective 


comparison 

processes.  A number  of  stimuli — for  example,  colors — 
are  prepared,  and  are  presented  to  the  observer  two 
at  a time,  the  pairs  being  so  constituted  that  every 
color  is  given  once  along  with  every  other.  The  observer 
declares  which  member  of  the  pair  before  him  is  the  more 
pleasant  or  the  more  unpleasant.  The  judgments  are 
recorded.  When  the  whole  series  has  been  worked  through, 
the  experimenter  plots  an  ‘affective  curve’:  the  abscissae 
are  the  color  stimuli,  in  serial  order,  and  tile  ordinates 
represent  the  number  of  times  that  the  particular  colors 
have  been  preferred  to  their  rivals.  E.  B.  Titchener, 
Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  ii.  151. 

comparison-star  (kom-par'i-son-star),  n.  A 
star  of  known  position  used  as  a reference- 
point  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of 
some  planet,  comet,  or  other  object  near  it. 
compartment,  n.  4.  A division  or  chamber 
in  any  part  of  a plant  or  of  an  animal.—  5.  In 
forestry , the  unit  of  area  treated  in  a working 
plan.  The  size  and  the  shape  of  compart- 
ments are  determined  mainly  by  topographic 
features.— Compartment  line,  in  forestry,  the  boun- 
dary of  a ★compartment  (which  see).  It  may  be  marked 
by  a road,  a ride,  or  a natural  feature,  Buch  as  a stream  or 
the  crest  of  a ridge.  In  Europe,  when  other  demarcation 
is  wanting,  clean  cuttings  upon  narrow  strips  are  made 
to  mark  the  boundaries  of  a compartment.  These  are 
known  as  rides.  A ride  which  separates  two  cutting 
series,  and  thus  runs  parallel  to  the  prevailing  wind  direc- 
tion, is  called  a major  ride,  while  those  rides  which  com- 
plete the  demarcation  of  the  compartments  are  known 
as  minor  rides.  — Compartment  system.  See  kstand 
msthnti  - Wing-compartment,  one  of  a series  of  water- 
tight compartments  of  a war-ship,  formed  between  the 
outboard  longitudinal  bulkhead  and  the  ship’s  side  below 
the  protective  or  lower  deck. 

COmpartmental  (kom-part-men'tal),  a.  [com- 
partment ■+■  -fllh]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  compartments ; divided  into  compartments. 

The  cells  may  or  may  not  be  compartmental,  the  latter 
type  predominating.  The  conditions  favor  the  series  con- 
nection of  the  electrodes. 

Electrochem . Industry,  July,  1903,  p.  378. 

compass,  n.  11.  [cap.]  In  astron.,  a small 
southern  constellation.— Compass  caliper.  See 
kcaliper.—  Compass  corrections  ( naut .),  the  quantities 
(points  or  degrees)  which  must  be  applied  to  courses  or 
bearings  in  order  to  obtain  correct  magnetic  readings. — 
Compass  course,  the  course  steered  by  compass,  inde- 
pendent of  leeway,  variation,  deviation,  currents,  send  of 
the  sea,  etc.  — Compensated  compass,  a compass  which 
has  been  corrected  for  deviation  by  the  employment  of 
magnets.— Declination  compass,  a compass  arranged 
to  measure  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  the 
astronomical  meridian.  — Demagnetized  compass,  a 
compass  the  needle  of  which  has  lost  its  magnetism.  Elec- 
tric disturbances  have  been  known  to  produce  this 
effect.  — Dry-card  compass.  Same  as  drykcompass. 
—Dry  compass,  a compass  which  is  inclosed  in  an  air- 
instead  of  a liquid-chamber : also  known  as  a dry-card - 
compass.—  Elevated  compass,  any  compass  that  is  ele- 
vated beyond  the  influence  of  the  ship’s  iron,  which,  being 
more  or  less  magnetized,  is  liable  seriously  to  affect  the 
pointing  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Under  this  head  are 
included  masthead,  pole,  and  tripod  compasses.— Hang- 
ing compass,  a tell-tale  compass ; an  inverted  compass ; 
one  that  is  suspended  face  downward  from  a deck  beam. 
— Liquid  compass,  a compass  the  card  of  which  is  in- 
closed and  completely  submerged  in  a chamber  filled 
generally  with  35  parts  of  alcohol  and  65  parts  of  distilled 
water,  the  freezing-point  of  the  mixture  being  — 10“  F. 
Compasses  used  in  arctic  work  have  their  bowls  filled 
with  pure  alcohol.  The  disadvantage  of  undiluted  alcohol 
is  that  it  eats  the  paint  on  the  card.  The  Germans  have 
successfully  used  refined  oil  for  their  liquid  compasses.— 
Masthead  compass,  a compass  placed  aloft  at  the  lower 
masthead  in  order  io  elevate  it  above  the  influence  of 
the  iron  in  the  ship’s  hull,  deck-fittings,  machinery,  etc. 
— OU-compass,  a liquid  compass  the  card  of  which 
floats  in  oil  instead  of  in  alcohol.— Pole-compass,  a 
compass  elevated  above  the  deck  on  the  end  of  a pole,  ac- 
cess to  it  being  had  by  means  of  a short  ladder.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  high  above  the  deck  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  ship’s  iron.— 
Solar  compass,  an  apparatus,  invented  by  Burt  in  1836, 
attached  to  a surveyor’s  theodolite,  and  enabling  the  ob- 
server to  determine  the  true  meridian  by  a simple  setting 
of  the  sights  upon  the  sun.  In  the  later  forms  a small 
telescope  is  used  instead  of  sights,  and  the  apparatus  is 
called  a ksolar  attachment,  of  which  there  are  various 
forms.—  Spirit  compass.  Same  as  liquid  kcompass.— 
Tripod-compass,  a compass  so  named  from  the  three- 
legged  stand  on  which  it  is  elevated  : a form  of  pole-com- 
pass.—Weber’s  compass,  a form  of  esthesiometer. 
compass,  v.  I.  tram.—  7.  To  grasp  mentally; 
comprehend. 

“ Forebodings  of  ill  . . . that  cannot  be  co mpassed.  ” 

Longfellow. 

8.  To  adjust  or  orient  by  means  of  a compass. 

II.  intrans.  To  level  a compass, 
compass-bearing  (kum'pas-bar"ing),  n.  The 
direction  of  an  object  as  indicated  by  a mag- 
netic compass. 

compass-error  (kum'pas-er,/pr),  n.  Same  as 
deviation  of  the  compass  (which  see,  under  de- 
viation). 

compass-joint  (kum  ' pas  - joint),  n.  A joint 
having  parallel  and  concentric  disks  permit- 
ting relative  motion  or  opening  in  one  plane, 
as  in  a drawing-compass, 
compass-plant,  n.  3.  In  California,  Wyethia 
angustifolia  and  other  species,  coarse  compos- 
ites with  sunflower-like  heads, whose  large  erect 


Compass-plant  (Lotus 
Americans). 

One  fourth  natural  size. 


leaves  are  said  to  stand 
with  their  edges  north 
and  south.  M.  E.  Par- 
sons, Wild  Flowers  of 
California.  — 4.  The 
prairie  bird’s-foot  tre- 
foil, Lotus  Americanus, 
of  the  western  United 
States,  the  numerous 
distichous  branches  of 
which  are  polarized  on 
the  stem  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  leaves  of 
other  compass -plants. 

We  have  then  in  this  plant 
another  example  of  a true 
compass  plant,  but  involving 
an  entirely  different  princi- 
ple from  that  of  Silphium  la- 
ciniatum  h.,Lactuca  Scariola 
L.,  etc.,  in  which  it  is  the 
leaves  and  not  the  branches 
that  are  affected. 

Plant  World,  May,  1898,  p.118. 

compass-rose  (kum'pas-roz),  n.  The  orna- 
mental diagram  of  a compass  found  printed 
on  some  charts. 

compass-weed  (kum'pas-wed),  n.  A name  of 
the  prickly  lettuce,  Lactuca  Scariola,  and  prob- 
ably of  any  of  the  compass-plants.  It  is  also 
applied  to  one  of  the  button-weeds,  Diodia  teres , in  allu- 
sion, perhaps,  to  its  radiate  habit 

compelled  (kom-peld'),  p.  a.  In  pathol.,  in- 
voluntary; compulsory:  noting  movements 
and  attitudes  in  certain  diseases  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 

compellent  (kom-pel'ent),  a.  [L.  compellens 
(rent-),  ppr.  of  compellere,  compel : see  compel .] 
Compelling;  compulsive. 

And  when  we  bear 

Our  virtue  outward  most  impulsively, 

Most  full  of  invocation,  and  to  he 
Most  instantly  compellant,  certes,  there, 

We  live  most  life  ! 

Mrs.  Browning,  Sonnet,  Love,  1.  6. 

compendency  (kom-pen'den-si),  n.  [NL. 
* compendentia , < * compendia  s,  hanging  to- 
gether: see  compendent.']  In  math.,  connec- 
tivity. 

This  doctrine  of  the  compendency  of  surfaces  is  a crea- 
tion of  Riemann’s. 

W.  B.  Smith,  Modern  Geometry,  p.  145. 

compendent  (kom-pen'dent),  a.  [NL.  *covi- 
pendens  (- ent -),  ppr.  of  *compendere,  hang  to- 
gether, < com-,  together,  4-  pender ef  hang.] 
Connected;  closed. 

The  straight  is  thus  a closed  line  compendent  through 
its  point  at  infinity. 

Merriman  and  Woodward,  Higher  Mathematics,  p.  73. 

compensated  (kom'pen-sa-ted),  p.  a.  Adjusted 
so  as  to  neutralize  or  balance  differences  or 
deviations;  as  a compensated  balance  or  pen- 
dulum.— Compensated  altemater.  See  kaltemater. 
Compensated  constant-pressure  gas-thermom- 
eter. See  kgas-thermometer . — Compensated  motor. 
See  kmotor. 

compensating  (kom'pen-sa-ting),  p.  a.  Ad- 
justing so  as  to  neutralize  or  balance  differ- 
ences; producing  compensation;  character- 
ized by  compensation ; compensatory. 

A compensating  mixture  of  sweet  and  salt  gives  rise  to 
an  insipid,  flat,  alkaline  taste. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  ii.  110. 
Compensating  exciter.  See  kexdter .—  Compensating 
compound  wedge.  See  kwedge. 
compensating-gear  (kom'pen-sa-ting-ger#),  n. 
A device  for  connecting  the  two  parts  of  a 
shaft  in  such  a manner  that  one  part  can  run 
at  varying  speeds  relatively  to  the  other  part ; 
specifically  applied  to  the  driving-device  which 
connects  the  two  parts  of  the  driving-axle  of 
a motor-car.  This  compensating-gear  allows  one  wheel 
to  travel  further  than  the  other  in  turning  corners. 
Called  also  differential  gear  and  compensation-gear. 
compensation,  n.  6.  In  pathol.,  an  increase  in 
functional  power  of  some  organ  or  part  of  an 
organ  to  make  up  for  a defect  in  another  organ 
or  in  another  part  of  the  same  organ. — 7.  In 
psychophysics,  the  neutralization  of  a sensa- 
tion by  a stimulus  process  of  a complementary 
or  antagonistic  kind. 

The  principle  of  smell  compensation  is  familiar  to  us  in 
everyday  life. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  ii.  131. 

8.  In  vegetable  teratol.,  the  occurrence  of  oppos- 
ite abnormal  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant,  as  an  atrophied  condition  of  one 
part  associated  with  a hypertrophied  condition 
of  another.  Masters.—  Compensation  of  func- 
tions, in  neurol.,  the  law  or  principle  that  inhibition  of 
the  activity  of  one  region  of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  always 
connected  with  increased  activity  in  the  regions  with 
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which  it  is  interrelated.  W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Outlines  of 
Psychol.,  p.  274.— Compensation  supply,  or  compen- 
sation water,  water  held  in  reservoirs  to  be  delivered 
in  a river  in  compensation  for  water  which  is  claimed  by 
riparian  owners. 

The  water  supplied  to  the  stream  from  such  a reservoir 
is  known  as  “ compensation  water,”  and  is  generally  a 
first  charge  upon  the  works.  Encyc.  Brit.  XXXIIL  771. 

compensation-sac  (kom-pen-sa'shon-sak),  n . 
In  certain  polvzoans,  a structure  lying  inside 
the  body  cavity,  and  communicating  with  the 
external  water ; regarded  as  the  apparatus  by 
which  the  protrusion  and  retraction  of  the 
polypide  is  effected.  Jullien . 

Compensator,  n.  (c)  In  elect.,  an  autotransformer, 
frequently  employed  to  compensate  for  variations  of  volt- 
age. See  kautotransformer.  (d)  In  photog.,  an  appar- 
atus designed  to  render  the  illumination  of  afield  uniform. 
It  consists  of  a plano-convex  lens  of  smoky  glass,  and  a 
plano-concave  lens,  of  equal  curvature,  of  plain  crystal 
glass  so  united  as  to  make  a thin  glass  with  parallel  sides, 
(e)  In  optics,  a device  for  producing  a known  and  measur- 
able retardation  of  a beam  of  light. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  compen- 
sator is  that  used  by  Jamin  in  making 
measurements  with  his  refractometer. 

(See  kinterferometer.)  In  this  refrac- 
tometer there  are  two  parallel  beams 
of  light  the  differenceof  phaseof  which 
is  to  be  determined.  If  these  beams 
are  made  to  pass  through  two  similar 
glass  plates,  they  will  suffer  equal 
retardation  when  the  plates  are  paral-  n.s  Co  satoI. 
lei ; but  if  one  of  the  plates  is  turned  J 
through  an  angle,  thus  varying  the  distance  through 
the  glass  traversed  by  the  ray,  the  retardation  will  be 
increased.  Jamin’s  compensator,  fig.  1,  consists  of  two 
such  plates  of  glass  mounted  upon  a common  axis  and 
making  a small  constant  angle  with  one  another.  By 
rotation  of  these  plates  upon  the  axis,  the  relative  re- 
tardation of  the  rays  passing  through  them  can  be  varied 
at  will ; and  if  the  two  rays,  before  traversing  the  com- 
pensator, differed  in  phase,  this  difference  of  phase  can  be 
reduced  to  zero  by  turning  the  compensator  to  the  proper 
angle.  From  the  size  of  this  angle  the  original  difference 
of  phase  can  be  computed.  Senarmont’s  compensator 
consists  of  a quarter- wave  plate,  that  is,  a plate  of  crystal 
of  such  thickness  that  it  introduces  a difference  of  phase 
\ between  the  two  components  of  a beam  of  light  propa- 
gated through  it.  It  has  many  uses  in  the  study  of 
polarized  light,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  principal 
axes  of  the  vibration  form  of  an  elliptically  polarized  ray. 
Babinet’s  compensator  consists  of  two  wedges  of  quartz 
placed  together  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  In  one  of  the  wedges 
the  optic  axis  is  parallel  to  q 

the  face  of  the  prism  and 
perpendicular  to  its  axis. 

The  optic  axis,  o,  of  the  other 
prism  is  parallel  to  its  face 
and  also  to  the  axis  of  the 
prism.  A beam  of  plane- 
polarized  light  reaching  the 
compensator  in  a direction 
perpendicular  to  the  surface 
ah  will  be  resolved  into  two 
components.  The  compo- 
nent which  is  more  retarded 
in  passing  through  the  upper 
wedge  will  be  relatively  less 
retarded  in  the  lower  wedge,  and  vice  versa ; and  the  dif- 
ference of  phase  between  the  two  components  after  pas- 
sage through  the  compensator  varies  with  the  distance  of 
its  path  from  the  central  line.  Soleil’s  compensator, 
which  is  used  in  Soleil’s  saccharimeter,  consists  of  two 
wedges  of  quartz,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  which 
turn  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  wedges  are  so  mounted  that  they  can  be  made 
to  slide  past  each  other  along  their  common  face  and 
thus  constitute  a plate  the  thickness  of  which  may  be 
varied  at  will.  The  object  and  use  of  the  compensator  is 
to  introduce  any  desired  amount  of  left-handed  rotation 
of  the  beam  of  light  so  as  precisely  to  compensate  for  and 
thus  measure  the  right-handed  rotation  of  the  sugar  so- 
lution through  which  the  light  has  previously  passed. 
Kerr’s  compensator,  which  was  used  by  him  in  his  ob- 
servations on  the  reflection  of  plane-polarized  light  from 
a magnetic  pole,  consists  of  a strip  of  glass  which,  when 
stretched,  becomes  doubly  refracting.  When  interposed 
in  the  path  of  a ray  of  light  elliptically  polarized  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  magnet,  it  could  be  stretched  until  the  differ- 
ence of  phase  of  that  ray  was  compensated  or  reduced 
to  zero,  and  in  this  way  the  character  of  the  polarized 
light  produced  by  such  reflection  could  be  determined. 

Compensatory  hypertrophy.  See  *hyper- 

trophy. 

compete,  v.  i.—  2.  In  polit.  econ.,  to  engage  in 
rivalry  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of  a commodity 
or  service ; also,  figuratively,  of  a commodity  or 
service,  to  be  open  to  choice  as  against  some 
other  commodity  or  service.  Thus  iron  is  said 
to  compete  with  stone  in  the  construction  of 
buildings ; water  routes  compete  with  railways 
in  the  handling  of  traffic, 
competence,  competency, n.  5.  I nphys.geog., 
the  ability  of  a stream  to  transport  the  amount 
of  land  waste  that  is  brought  into  it. 
competent,  a.  5.  In  phys.  geog.,  of  a stream, 
capable  of  transporting  fragments  of  a given 
size. — 6.  In  geol.,  having  sufficient  firmness 
and  strength  to  transmit  pressure  to  other 
strata  or  to  lift  an  overlying  burden,  as  a rock 
or  stratum. 

competition,  n.  4.  In  polit.  econ.,  rivalry  in 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  a commodity  or  ser- 
vice : as,  the  competition  of  wage-earners  lowers 
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competition 

wages : British  merchants  have  to  meet  Ger- 
man competition.—  Competition  price.  See  ^com- 
petitive price.  — Competition  rent,  rent  determined  by 
active  competition  on  the  part  of  landlords  and  tenants,  as 
opposed  to  customary  rent  and  monopoly  rent.—  Poten- 
tial competition,  a condition  of  things  which  would 
amount  to  actual  competition  were  a particular  change, 
such  as  a rise  in  price,  to  take  place. 

Competitive  price,  the  price  determined  by  active  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  both  buyers.and  sellers,  as  opposed 
to  monopoly  price  and  customary  price. 

compilatory  (kom-pi'la-to-ri),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  a compilator  or  compiler ; con- 
nected with,  or  incident  to,  compilation : as, 
compilatory  judgment;  compilatory  labors. 

compile,  V.  t.  6.  To  score,  earn,  ‘pile  up' 
(usually  of  a large  number  of  runs).  [Cricket 
slang.] 

compital  (kom'pi-tal),  a.  [L.  compitalis , < 
compitum,  competum ” a place  where  several 
ways  meet,  the  cross  ways,  < competere , come 
together,  meet:  see  compete.']  1.  In  Rom.  antiq., 
belonging  to  the  cross-ways.  The  lares  compitales 
were  domestic  deities  whose  shrines  stood  on  the  street- 
comers. 

2.  in  hot.:  ( a ) Intersecting  and  crossing  at 
various  angles:  said  of  the  veins  of  leaves. 
(6)  Situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  two 
veins;  said  of  the  sori  of  ferns. 

complaisance,  n — Operation  of  complaisance,  in 

sure/.,  an  operation  which  is  not  urgently  demanded  to 
save  life,  and  which  therefore  may  be  delayed  until  all  the 
conditions  are  most  favorable. 

complanation,  n.  2.  A flattening  or  flattening 
out:  as,  a crater  of  complanation.  Dana . 

complement,  n.  8.  In  physiol.  chem.,  same  as 
* alexin.  See  the  extract. 

Two  principles  are  concerned  in  lysis.  These  principles 
are  different  in  origin.  One  — that  which  is  stable  — is  the 
product  of  immunization,  and,  on  account  of  certain  combin- 
ing properties  possessed  by  it,  they  call  it  the  ‘ interme- 
diary body.’  The  other  is  normally  present  in  the  body 
juices,  but  is  easily  destroyed  by  heat  and  tends  to  disap- 
pear spontaneously  when  the  fluids  are  removed  from  the 
body  This  latter  principle,  on  account  of  the  complemental 
nature  of  its  action,  they  [Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth]  pro- 
pose to  call  the  complement.  . . . This  body  is  called 
•alexin  by  Bordet,  and  probably  agrees  in  part  with  the 
body  of  the  same  name  described  by  Buchner.  Metchni- 
koff  calls  it  ‘cytase.’  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  VL  282. 

Complement  of  the  humidity.  See*  humidity. — De- 
viation of  the  complement.  In  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  receptors,  complements,  and  an  excess  of 
amboceptors  the  complements  may  be  largely  taken  up  by 
the  amboceptors  and  prevented  from  acting  upon  the  re- 
ceptors.—Phonetic  complement.  See  the  extract. 

The  Assyrian  scribes  usually  attached  one  or  more  pho- 
netic characters  to  the  ideographs  they  employed,  in  order 
to  indicate  their  pronunciation  in  a given  passage;  but 
these  phonetic  complements,  as  they  are  termed,  were  fre- 
quently omitted  in  the  case  of  well-known  proper  names, 
such  as  those  of  the  native  kings  and  deities. 

A.  H.  Sayce,  Anc.  Monuments,  p.  19. 

complementarism  (kom-ple-men'ta-rizm),  n. 
The  state  or  property  of  being  complementary 
or  antagonistic.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psy- 
chol , I.  ii.  15. 

Complementary  air.  See  ★atri.— Complementary 
male,  in  certain  cirripeds  and  myzostomidan  worms, 
a dwarf  male  that  lives  as  a parasite  upon  the  ordinary 
hermaphrodite  individuals  which  appear  to  be  unable 
to  fertilize  themselves.—  Complementary  rocks,  a name 
suggested  by  Brogger  (1894)  for  igneous  rocks,  found  asso- 
ciated together  in  one  locality,  whose  compositions  are 
such  that  when  they  are  combined  they  represent  the 
magma  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  originated 
by  processes  of  differentiation.  Thus  pyroxenite  and 
anorthosite  are  complementary  rocks  whose  combination 
is  equivalent  to  gabbro. 

complementative  (kom-ple-men'ta-tiv),  a. 
[complement,  v.,  + -ative.]  In  philoi.,  serving 
to  complement  a notion  or  its  expression  : ap- 
plied to  certain  verb  forms  in  some  agglutina- 
tive languages. 

The  highly  agglutinating  character  of  this  language  [the 
Kuki-Lushai  of  North  Kachar  Hills  and  parts  of  Nagaland] 
is  evident  from  the  numerous  conjugations  given  by  Mr. 
Soppit,  for  some  of  which  he  has  no  names,  but  which  may 
be  called  Acceleratives,  Retardatives,  Complementatives, 
and  so  on.  Keane,  Man  Past  and  Present,  p.  185. 

complementoid.  ^kom-ple-men'toid),  n.  [com- 
plement 4-  -oid.]  In  physiol,  chem.,  a comple- 
ment (see  * complement,  8)  which  has  lost  its 
zymotoxic  group,  but  retains  the  haptophoric 
group  for  the  amboceptor. 

complementophile  (kom-ple-men'to-fll),  a. 
[complement  + Gr.  <j>tXeivy  love.]  In  phsyiol. 
chem.,  having  affinity  for  the  complement  (see 
* complement , 8) ; noting  that  group  of  an  am- 
boceptor which  unites  with  the  complement. 

If  the  two  components  are  present  in  corresponding 
quantities  the  amboceptor  will  unite  with  the  bacterium 
by  its  haptophore  group,  the  complement  will  then  fit 
into  the  complementophile  group  of  the  amboceptor  and 
the  bacterium  will  be  destroyed. 

Lancet,  April  4,  1903,  p.  943. 

complementopbilic  (kom-ple-men-to-fil'ik),  a. 

Same  as  * complementophile. 


Complete  hernia,  etc.  See  +hernia,  etc. — Complete 
perspectives,  in  geom.,  two  figures  such  that  to 
every  point  of  one  corresponds  a point  of  the  otlffer, 
to  every  straight  of  the  one  a straight  of  the  other, 
to  every  join  of  the  one  the  join  of  the  corresponding 
points  of  the  other,  and  to  every  cross  of  the  one  the  cross 
of  the  corresponding  straights  of  the  other.—  Complete 
reaction,  in  psychophysics,  the  sensorial  form  of  the 
simple  reaction,  in  which  the  reactor’s  attention  is  di- 
rected upon  the  stimulus,  and  not  upon  the  movement  of 
response. . E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  i.  123. 

completion,  Equivalent  by  completion.  See 
★ equivalent . 

complex,  Cell  complex,  a mass  of  closely 
united  or  intertwined  cells,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  fungi. 

— Cosingular  complexes,  such  complexes  as  have 
the  same  singular  surf  ace.— Fundamental  complex. 
Same  as  Abasement  complex.  — Line-complex,  the  as- 
semblage of  straight  lines  which  satisfy  one  given  condi- 
tion, that  is,  of  lines  whose  coordinates  satisfy  one  equa- 
tion of  given  form.  Since  a line  has  four  coordinates,  the 
lines  of  a line-complex  are  triply  infinite,  or  oo  3,  in  number. 

— Pallial  complex,  the  mass  of  organs,  including  the 
gills,  osphradia,  nephric  and  genital  ducts,  which  lie 
near  one  another  in  the  mantle-chamber  of  gastropod 
mollusks  and  may  be  considered  as  an  anatomical  unit. 

— Quadratic  complex,  a complex  in  which  the  equation 
of  the  line-complex  is  of  the  second  degree  in  the  coordi- 
nates. The  quadratic  complex  involves  19  constants. — 
Tetrahedral  complex,  the  quadratic  complex  com- 
posed of  the  lines  which  meet  the  faces  of  a given  tetra- 
hedron in  four  points  whose  double  ratio  or  cross  ratio  is 
constant.  A tetrahedral  complex  is  determined  by  its 
fundamental  tetrahedron  and  by  one  of  its  lines  or  by  the 
cross  ratio  of  the  complex.  Since  the  fundamental  tetra- 
hedron may  be  chosen  in  oo  12  ways,  there  are  oo  13  tetra- 
hedral complexes. 

complex  (kom'pleks),  v.  t.  [ complex , a.]  To 
combine  intricately ; involve ; mix  up. 

Murdered  thus 

Mutatione  vestium,  in  disguise, 

Whereby  mere  murder  got  complexed  with  wile. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  viii.  1319. 

complexion,  n.  5.  In  psychol.,  a term  pro- 
posed for  a certain  type  of  mental  connection 
or  association.  See  the  extract. 

The  melody,  e.  g.,  is  a complexion.  It  contains  both  the 
consolidating  contents,  the  various  notes  played  or  sung, 
the  members  of  the  complexion ; and  the  consolidated 
contents,  i.  e.,  the  new  factor  that  emerges  when  the 
notes  are  taken  together,  the  unifying  factor  in  the  com- 
plexion, the  * taken-togethemess  ’ itself,  the  unity  of  the 
new  fund  that  cancels  the  old  debts. 

1.  M.  Bentley,  in  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  XIII.  280. 

complication,  n.  6.  In  psychol.,  the  simul- 
taneous association  of  perceptions  or  ideas  of 
different  senses. 

These  connections  of  ideas  of  disparate  senses  which 
are  referred  to  the  same  objects,  and  so  belong  closely 
together,  we  may  term  with  Herbart  complications. 

W.  Wundt  (trails.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p.  285. 

Let  us  call  the  reproducing  presentation  A,  and  that 
with  which  it  has  been  associated  B;  the  reproduced 
presentation  may  be  denoted  by  b ...  . When  b is  an 
integral  part  of  A and  incapable  of  independent  exist- 
ence, the  process  is  called  complication,  because  the  re- 
sult is  merely  a change  in  the  constitution  of  A,  and  for 
the  most  part  an  increase  in  its  complexity. 

G.  F.  Stout,  Manual  of  Psychol.,  p.  90. 

Complication  pendulum,  in  exper.  psychol.,  an  instru- 
ment for  presenting  a series  of  visual  stimuli  any  term 
of  which  may  be  accompanied  by  some  disparate  stimu- 
lus (sound,  pressure,  electric  shock).  The  primary  visual 
series  is  given  with  the  movement  of  a clock-hand  over 
the  divisions  of  a dial;  the  complicating  stimulus  is 
thrown  in,  at  the  required  moment,  by  a gear  attached  to 
the  pendulum  of  the  clock-work.  The  instrument  was 
devised  by  W undt  for  the  study  of  attention : although 
the  selected  visual  impression  and  its  complicating  sound, 
etc.,  are  objectively  coincident,  they  are  not  necessarily 
* apperceived  ’ as  coincident ; there  may  be  a ‘ temporal 
displacement' of  the  two  simultaneous  impressions,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  attention.  Recently  the  com- 
plication pendulum  has  been  replaced  by  the  complication 
clock : the  difference  between  the  two  instruments  is  that 
the  hand  of  the  clock  moves  uniformly  round  its  dial, 
whereas  the  pointer  of  the  older  apparatus  repeats  the 
acceleration  of  the  pendulum  movements. 

comp  It.  An  abbreviation  of  complainant. 

Component  society.  See  * society. 

comport2  (kom'port),  n.  A perverted  form  in 
trade  catalogues,  etc.,  of  compote,  2. 

composimeter  (kom-po-sim'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg. 
< composition)  + Gr.  fierpov,  measure.]  A 
device  used  in  connection  with  gas-engines 
for  indicating  the  calorific  value  of  the  gas 
employed  in  the  engine. 

composit,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  composite. 

composite  bow,  dike,  forest,  etc.  See  *J)ow‘*, 

etc. 

compositeness  (kom-poz'it-,  kom'po-zit-nes), 
n.  Composite  structure  or  make-up;  com- 
posite character  or  quality. 

From  an  early  date  the  compositeness  of  this  work 
[Book  of  Enoch]  was  recognized.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  490. 

composition,  n.  12.  In  chem.,  the  kind  and 
relative  amounts  of  the  components  of  a com- 
pound; commonly,  the  kind  and  relative 
weights  of  the  elements,  or  the  kind  and  num- 
ber of  the  atoms,  which  make  up  the  compound . 
The  gravimetric  composition  states  the  relative  weights 


compression 

of  the  components;  the  volumetric  composition  their 
relative  volumes ; the  centesimal  or  percentage  composi- 
tion their  percentages;  and  the  atomic  composition  or 
the  molecular  composition,  the  kind  and  number  of  the 
atoms  which  make  up  their  molecules.  For  example,  the 
gravimetric  composition  of  water  is  1 part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  and  7.94  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen ; the  cen- 
tesimal composition  is  11.19  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  and 
88.81  per  cent,  of  oxygen;  the  volumetric  composition  is 

1 volume  of  oxygen  and  2.0027  volumes  of  hydrogen  ; the 
atomic  or  molecular  composition  is  1 atom  of  oxygen  and 

2 atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  composition  belonging  to  the 
critical  temperature  is  a critical  composition  and  a solution 
of  such  composition  a critical  solution.—  Critical  com- 
position of  solution.  See  ^solution. — Demotic,  so- 
cial composition.  See  -kdemotic,  if  social. 

Compositors*  cramp,  an  occupation  neurosis,  analogous 
to  writers’  cramp,  which  affects  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm and  hand  in  type-setters. 

COmpOSt1,  n.  3.  A compost  is  any  mixture  of  a not 
easily  decomposable  substance  containing  plant-food,  with 
more  putrescible  substances  or  with  chemicals  to  secure 
decomposition  and  render  available  the  fertilizing  con- 
stituents of  the  whole.  The  typical  compost  is  a com- 
bination of  peat  with  dung,  fish,  or  the  like,  moisture 
being  supplied  if  wanting.  The  nitrogen  of  the  latter 
substances  is  absorbed  and  conserved  while  the  organ- 
ization of  the  woody  matter  is  broken  down  and  its 
content  of  plant-food  released.  Straw,  dead  leaves,  and 
any  kind  of  litter  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  peat  An- 
other class  of  composts  are  made  by  the  combination 
with  peat  of  alkaline  substances,  particularly  lime,  with 
or  without  salt,  also  wood  ashes,  peat  ashes,  or  gas-lime. 
Composts  are  also  made  of  bones  with  lime  and  wood 
ashes.  — Compost  heap,  a compact  pile  of  the  materials 
of  a compost,  at  first  in  layers.  The  material  is  usually 
turned  over  with  a fork  several  times  to  assist  decompo- 
sition. A trench  or  pit  is  employed  in  the  reduction  of 
bones. 

compost1,  v.  t.  3.  To  form  or  convert  into 
compost.  See  *composO,  n.,  3. 

Compost2t,  n.  [OF.  compost,  an  erroneous  form 
of  compot,  < LL.  computus  < L.  computare, 
compute:  see  compute,  v.  and  w.]  A computa- 
tion or  calendar  of  astronomical  and  ecclesi- 
astical data.  N.  E.  1). 

Composting  (kom'post-ing),  n.  [ compost  v.  + 
-Miff1.]  The  operation  of  making  a compost 
or  of  making  into  a compost  with  the  proper 
substance. 

Thorough  composting  with  lime  is  a remedy  for  these 
conditions  [that  is,  the  injurious  action  of  muck]. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901,  p.  170. 

compound1,  V.  t.  9.  To  make  (a  steam-engine) 
operate  on  the  compound  principle,  whereby 
the  steam  expands  first  in  a small  cylinder 
and  does  work  in  propelling  the  piston,  and 
thence  exhausts  into  a larger  low-pressure 
cylinder,  where  it  expands  still  further  until 
released  at  the  exhaust  when  the  traverse  is 
completed. 

The  era  of  compounding,  as  applied  to  locomotives,  was 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  A.  Mallet  in  1876  in  France,  followed 
by  Mr.  A.  von  Borries  in  Germany,  Mr.  T.  W.  Worsdell 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb  in  England,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Vauclain 
in  America,  all  about  the  year  1889. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  152. 

compound1.  I.  a.  — Compound  arch,  balance- 
rudder.  See  irarchl,  if  balance-rudder.  — Compound 
crystal,  a twin  crystal.  See  turini  II,  3.— Compound 
dike.  Same  as  composite  ifdike. — Compound  evolu- 
tion, flexure,  etc.  See  ★ evolution,  if  flexure,  etc. 

ii.  n. — Copulated  compound!  in  chem.,  a com- 
pound formed  by  the  union  of  two  other  compounds  and 
exhibiting  to  some  extent  the  chemical  character  of  the 
one  modified  by  that  of  the  other.  Originally  the  term, 
which  is  now  out  of  use,  was  applied  to  compounds  of 
organic  with  inorganic  substances.  Also  called  con- 
jugated compound. — Cyclic  compounds.  See  if  cyclic. 

— Lard  compound,  trade  name  for  an  imitation  of 
hog’s  lard,  made  from  the  stearin  left  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oleo-margarin,  refined  cotton-seed  oil,  and,  usu- 
ally, some  actual  lard.  Also  known  as  compound  lard. 

— Psychical  compound.  See  +psychical. 

comprehensive,  a.  4.  In  logic,  intensive ; re- 
lating to  logical  comprehension. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  logic  that  the  more  extensive  any  gen- 
eral term  is,  it  is  the  less  comprehensive.  Reid. 

5.  In  hiol.,  of  a general  or  synthetic  type  of 
structure.  See  synthetic,  3 — Comprehensive 
type,  in  paleon.,  any  ancient  organism  possessed  of  char- 
acters which  in  geologically  later  periods  have  become 
distributed  among  different  and  more  highly  specialized 
groups.  The  comprehensive  type  always  precedes  the 
specialized  type  in  time,  and  the  sum  of  its  characters, 
once  broken  up,  is  never  recombined  at  a later  date.  Also 
called  generalized  type. 

compress,  n.  4.  An  establishment  in  which 
cotton-bales  are  compressed  for  transporta- 
tion. [U.  S.] 

Compressed-air  motor.  Same  as  air-motor 
(which  see,  under  motor). 

compressibility,  Adiabatic  coefficient  of  com- 
pressibility. See  ncoejjicient. — Isothermal  coefficient 
of  compressibility.  See  kcoejident. 

compressing-bottle  (kom-pres'ing-bot'T),  n. 
A stout  glass  vessel  for  the  digestion  of  sub- 
stances under  pressure. 

compression,  n — Center  of  compression.  See 
•kcentert.—  Compression  atrophy,  beam,  etc.  See 
•katrophy,  etc. — Compression  by  stages,  a process  of 
compression  in  which  a gas  is  introduced  successively 


concept-idea 

a source  of  power,  for  con-  conacaste  (ko-na-kas'ta), 


compression 

into  a series  of  cylinders  which  decrease  in  size  as  the  gas,  either  as  a source  of  power,  for  con-  COHaca*?tP  fko-na-kas'tn  ^ n I (Tiuitomalan  T 
pressure  increases.  A compressor  or  pump  with  four  such  Lriionno  ^ , 4.  S . . 1 ,.  „ m?aCa  8“i  1KO  na  Has  taj,  W.  L'jUatemalan.J 

cylinders,  for  example,  is  called  a four-stage  compressor,  yemence  ot  storage,  01  tor  producing  liquefac-  The  eardrop-tree,  Lnterolobium  cyclocarpum , 
— Compression  myelitis.  See  kmyelitis.—  Compres-  tl°n  as  in  the  manufacture  of  liquid  air.  or  its  fruits.  The  latter  are  sometimes  used 

sion  of  the  brain,  intracranial  pressure  caused  by  an  compression- valve  (kom-presh'on-valv),  n.  for  tanning,  like  divi-divi 

A valve  whose  opening  or  release  will  relieve  con  aglllta  (kon  a-je-le-ta/).  [It.]  In  music, 
excessive  compression  behind  it : used  in  in-  with  agility  or  nimbleness : used  especially  of 
ternal  combustion  motors  to  relieve  an  in-  the  vocal  execution  of  rapid  runs  or  figures, 
convenient  compression  when  such  motors  con  anima  (kon  a'ni-ma).  [It,.]  In  music, 
are  to  be  started  by  hand.  Often  called  relief-  with  animation. 
valve.  Conant  dollar.  See  ■•'dollar. 

compressonum,  n.  2.  Same  as  compressor,  (a),  conarite,  n.  See  *connarite. 

nnm  nrnmi  RSI  nn  ^ Vom  'nrn.tnich  ^ An  ^ « fT.T.  r»nn  o fi  An 


elf usion  of  blood,  a tumor,  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull, 
etc.  The  usual  symptom  is  coma,  but  there  may  be  con- 
vulsions.—Compression  Of  the  poles,  of  the  earth  or 
other  planet,  its  oblateness,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  differ- 
ence between  its  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  to  the 
equatorial  diameter.— Isothermal  compression,  com- 
pression of  a fluid,  or  other  body,  under  conditions  in- 
volving no  change  of  temperature. 

compressional  (kom  -presh'on-al), 


a.  [com. 

pression  + -al1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  com-  compromission  (kom'pro-mish,l'on),  n.  [LL.  conation,  n.  3.  In  sociol.,  social  effort  es- 
pression,  that  is,  to  the  strain  due  to  a stress,  See  compromise.]  Compromise:  iised now  only  pecially  that  put  forth  by  a community  to 
such  as  hydrostatic  pressure,  which  tends  to  in  the  following  phrase — Election  by  compro-  transform  its  environment.  L.  F.  Ward  Pure 
produce  diminution  of  volume  without  shear-  mission,  election  to  an  office  by  a committee  to  whom  Sociol.,  p.  247. 

mg.  See  elasticity.- Compressional  energy,  energy  comDtoaTaDhTkomD'td^rlfl  n rRadlvformed  concameration,  n.  4.  In  anat.,  an  arrange- 
stored  m an  elastic  medium  as  the  result  of  work  done m t/OmptogTapn  ^Komp  to  grar J,  W.  fcaaiy  lormea  mpnf  f fnrm  nf  nnnn(mtir.«  r.oxri+,^0 
compressing  it.— Compressional  strain,  a strain  in  an 
elastic  body  resulting  from  and  corresponding  to  com- 
pressional stress.—  Compressional  strength,  that  prop- 
erty of  an  elastic  body  by  which  it  resists  compression. 

Compressional  strength  is  denoted  by  the  bulk  modulus 
in  cases  in  which  the  stresses  tend  to  reduction  of  volume, 
and  by  the  stretch  modulus  when  the  stress  is  longitu- 
dinal.—Compressional  stress,  stress  which  tends  to 
reduce  the  length,  breadth,  thickness,  or  volume  of  a 
body.— Compressional  wave.  See  kwave  1. 
compression-chamber  (kom-presh'on-charcF- 
ber),  n.  A space  or  compartment  the  volume 
of  which  can  be  reduced,  usually  by  the  push- 
ing in  of  a piston  or  plunger,  for  the  purpose 


from  L.  comp(u  dare,  count,  + Gr.  ypatpeiv, 
write.]  A key-actuated  machine  which  prints 
or  lists  successive  numerical  items  on  paper, 
adds  the  items,  and,  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
records  their  sum. 

comptometer  (komp-tom'e-ter),  n.  [Badly 
formed  from  L.  comp(u)tare,  count,  4-  Gr.  /ie- 
rpov,  measure.]  A key-actuated  machine  for 
performing  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division.  It  has  nine  keys  and  one  lever 
for  each  column  of  figures ; the  keys  actuate  the  levers, 
and  the  levers  figure-wheels  which  indicate  results.  En- 
- gin.  Mag.,  July,  1904,  p.  612. 

cvUn°dTeSSmg  00  5 a eompresslDg'  Compulsive  insanity.  See  Mnsanity. 

y ’.  , , , ..  Compulsory  idea,  an  imperative  concept,  or  obsession, 

compression-coupling  (kom-presh'on-kup^-  which  completely  dominates  the  will, 
ling),  n.  A form  of  shaft-coupling  for  uniting  compunctious,  a . 2.  Troubled  with  a feeling 
lengths  of  driving-shaft  end  to  end,  in  which  of  compunction, 
the  two  ends  each  have  a split  cone  keyed  on. 

These  two  cones  are  drawn  in  and  compressed  by  bolts 
against  two  complementary  female  cone  surfaces  inside  a 
cylindrical  casing  which  receives  both  of  the  split  cones. 

The  coupling  shows  no  bolts,  and  can  be  used  to  carry  a 
driving-belt. 

compression-curve  (kom-presh'on  kerv),  n. 


Spears  had  been  deeply  compunctious  for  the  part  he  had 
taken.  Mrs.  Oliphant.  N.  E.  D. 

COmputant  (kom'pu-tant),  n.  [L.  computans 
(-ant-),  ppr.  of  computdre,  compute.]  A com- 
puter; an  arithmetician.  Carlyle,  German  Ro- 
mance. 

~com- 


That  curve  or  part  of  an  indicator-diagram  computative  (kom-put'a-tiv),  a.  [NL. 
from  an  engine  which  shows  the  pressures  in  putattvus,  < L.  "computdre,  t 
the  cylinder  on  that  part  of  the  return  stroke  to  computation ; calculating.  Ruslcin. 
which  takes  place  after  the  exhaust-port  has  computing-machine  (kpm-pu,ting-ma-shen,/), 

n.  A machine  which  performs  the  simpler 


ment  in  the  form  of  connecting  cavities  or 
hollow  cells. — 5.  The  vault  or  sphere  of  the 
heavens;  one  of  the  celestial  ‘spheres*  of 
older  astronomy.  N.  E.  D. 
concassation  (kon-ka-sa'shon),  n.  [NL.  “con- 
cassatio(n-),  for,  *conquassatio(n-),  < "conquas- 
sare,  < L.  con-,  together,  + quassare,  crush : see 
quash 2.]  The  reduction  of  roots  or  woods  to 
small  fragments,  that  their  active  principles 
may  be  more  easily  extracted  by  solvents, 
concatenation,  n.  3.  The  association  of  a 
number  of  nerve-cells  in  a series  to  form  a 
nerve  or  nerve-tract. — 4.  In  elect.,  same  as 
cascade  •'connection,  (b). 
concave,  n.  4.  The  vault  or  arch  of  heaven  : 
as,  “the  blue  concave.” — 5.  A playing  card  so 
trimmed  that  it  can  be  separated  from  others 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  pack 
was  prepared. 

conceiv,  v.  t.  and  i.  A simplified  spelling  of 

conceive. 

concelebrate,  v.  II.  intrans.  In  the  Rom. 
Gath.  Ch.,  to  repeat,  as  a newly  ordained 
priest,  the  words  of  the  mass  along  with  the 


closed. 

compression-cylinder  (kom-presh'on-sil  • in- 
der),  n.  1.  Same  as  * air-compressor,  n. — 
2.  A form  of  cylinder  in  which  air  is  retained 
under  pressure  to  act  as  a pneumatic  spring 
under  shock  or  impact,  as  in  the  recoil  of 
gun-carriages. 

compression-engine  (kom-presh,on-en<'jin),  n. 
A gas-engine  in  which  the  mixed  charge  is 
subjected  to  compression  before  being  ignited. 
The  advantage  of  employing  compression  is  that  the 
pressure  resulting  from  the  explosion  of  the  charge  is 
very  much  higher  than  at  atmospheric  pressure.  For  this 
reason  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  tile  engine  are  in- 
creased. 

compression-faucet  (kpm-presh'on-fa,/set),  n. 
A faucet  in  which  the  valve  is  closed  by  pres- 
sure only. 

compression  - machine  (kom  - presh ' on  - ma  - 

sheu"),  n.  1.  An  air-compressor ; a machine 
for  compressing  any  substance. — 2.  A testing- 


operations  of  arithmetic  by  mechanical  means, 
computing-scale  (kom-pu't.ing-skaF),  n.  A 
combined  weighing  and  price-calculating  ma- 


L.  computdre,  compute.]  Given  coSb^lon  * The 

nr»  • noi^ninfino*  Pnoirir,  cunceie  oration  <Kon-sei-e  ora  snon),  n.  ihe 

act,  oi  a newly  ordained  pnest,  of  repeating 
the  words  of  the  mass  along  with  the  ordain- 
ing bishop,  who  celebrates, 
concento  (kon-<?heil'to),  n.  [It.,  < L.  concentus , 
harmony:  see  concentus.']  Harmony  ; in  music , 
indicating  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  the 
tones  of  a chord : opposed  to  arpeggio. 
concentration,  n.  (c)  Concentration  may  be:  (1) 
The  reduction  of  volume  by  the  process  of  concentrating, 
as  by  the  evaporation  of  water  from  a solution,  or  the  re- 
moval of  gangue  from  an  ore.  (2)  The  strength  of  a solu- 
tion as  increased  by  concentrating  it  and  as  depending  on 
the  amount  of  some  dissolved  substance  contained  in  a 
given  volume  of  the  solution.  (3)  The  strength  of  a solu- 
tion as  depending  on  the  amount  of  some  substance  dis- 
solved in  a given  amount  of  the  solution,  simply,  and 
without  reference  to  any  process  of  concentrating  it : it 
may  be  measured  in  percentage,  or  by  specific  gravity  of 
the  solution.  (4)  The  number  of  gram-atoms  or  gram- 
equivalents  or  gram-molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance, 
as  the  case  may  be,  which  are  contained  in  unit  volume 
of  the  solution.  The  unit  volume  is  commonly  the  liter, 
but  sometimes  the  cubic  centimeter.  A solution  con- 


machine  for  finding  the  compressive  strength 
of  materials. — 3.  A machine  for  determining 
the  physical  constants  of  gases,  as  vapor 
pressure,  critical  temperature,  etc.  it  consists 
of  a wrought-iron  barrel  to  hold  mercury,  into  which  _ _ 

compression-tubes  for  gases,  and  manometers  are  inserted  Comrade  palmer- Worm 


Computing-scale. 

a,  weighing-beam  indicator  — beam  not  shown;  b,  tray  holding 
goods  to  be  weighed;  c,  platform  for  weights;  d,  weight-scale;  e, 
sliding-weight;  /.  pointer  indicating  weight  on  scale;  g,  pointer 
indicating  price  at  that  weight;  h,  casing  inclosing  computing 
mechanism;  i,  price  scale;  j,  operating-handle  controlling  com- 
putator;  k,  extra  weight. 

chine.  It  consists  essentially  of  a beam,  spring,  or 
platform  weighing-scale,  and  a mechanical  computing- 
machine  affixed  to  the  weighing-scale.  The  computing 
mechanism  may  be  of  any  form  and  be  joined  to  any  type 
of  weighing-machine,  the  essential  feature  being  that  the 
method  of  indicating  the  weight  shall  be  so  applied  that 
it  also  indicates  the  selling  price  of  the  article  weighed. 
In  the  illustration  a simple  form  of  beam-scale  is  shown, 
the  sliding-weight,  resting  on  the  graduated  scale,  appear- 
ing at  the  left.  Beneath  the  scale-beam  is  shown  the 
cylindrical  casing  inclosing  the  price-calculating  mechan- 
ism. This  consists  essentially  of  a revolving  cylinder, 
marked  in  figures  representing  cents,  arranged  in  parallel 
horizontal  lines  and  operated  by  the  nurled  screw  at  the 
right.  On  turning  the  screw  the  cylinder  is  revolved 
until  the  line  of  figures  calculated  for  any  particular 
price  is  brought  into  view  in  front.  On  weighing  any 
article  in  the  scale  the  weight  is  moved  until  the  beam 
balances,  when  a pointer  on  the  lower  side  of  the  weight 
indicates  the  computed  price  in  cents  on  the  computing- 
cylinder. 

compy.  An  abbreviation  of  company . 
comr.  An  abbreviation  of  commissioner. 


gangue. 

See  * palmer-worm . concept,  re- 


taining one  gram-molecule,  etc.,  in  the  liter  is  called  a 
normal  solution ; and  one  containing  one  tenth  of  a gram- 
molecule,  etc.,  in  the  liter  is  called  a decinormal  solution, 
often  written  0. 1 normal,  or  solution.  (5)  The  number  of 
gram-atoms,  gram-equivalents,  etc.,  contained  in  the  unit 
volume,  although  not  in  solution,  as  in  case  of  gases  or  va- 
pors. (<j)  In  Herbart’s  pedagogic  system,  same  as  kabsorp - 
Hon,  2.— Concentration  camp,  deposit.  See  kcamp2, 
kdeposit.— Ionic  concentration,  in  phys.  chem.,  the 
number  of  gram-atoms  or  gram-equivalents  of  an  ion  which 
are  contained  in  the  unit  volume  of  a solution.— Molec- 
ular concentration,  in  phys.  chem.,  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  molecules  of  a dissolved  substance  which  are 
contained  in  a given  volume  to  the  number  of  molecules 
of  the  solvent  contained  in  the  same  volume. 

concentrator,  n.  4.  An  apparatus  wherein 
solutions  or  other  products  of  manufacture  are 
concentrated.— Belt-concentrators,  a class  of  con- 
centrating-machines in  which  the  work  is  done  on  the  sur- 
face of  an  inclined  endless  belt,  usually  of  rubber,  over 
which  the  pulp  flows.  The  heavier  minerals  are  retarded 
by  friction,  while  the  lighter  ones  move  more  rapidly. 
The  separation  is  aided  by  mechanical  jarring  or  shaking 
of  the  frame  which  carries  the  belt.  Also  called  belt- 
ta ble.—  Centrifugal  concentrator,  a machine  for  sep- 
arating minerals  by  centrifugal  force.  In  one  form  the 
ore  particles  are  thrown  from  a rapidly  revolving  disk 
outward  into  a series  of  concentric  troughs,  the  denser 
grains  being  thrown  farther  than  the  lighter  grains  of 


Classific  concept,  the  governing  idea  of 


at  a,  a', .and  a".  The  caps  as  at  a,  and  a',  the  latter  COUl.-Sergt.  An  abbreviation  of  commissary - a system  of  classification  or  of  any  part  of  such  asystem. 
attached  to  the  off-set  b,  serve  to  keep  the  manometers  oovnen-ni  *■ « ,T  a.  , . 

in  place.  Pressure  is  exerted  on  the  gases  when  by  turn-  « ' i i 1 j 0 COIlCeptaCle,  W.— Neutral,  Sterile,  or  vegetative 

ing  the  screw  /,  held  by  the  guide-bars  e,  and  the  cap  g,  Comstock  lod6.  See  *lode.  conceptacle.  Same  as  cryptostoma. 

the  plunger  d is  forced  against  the  mercury  in  the  barrel.  Com.  Ver.  An  abbreviation  of  Common  Ver-  concept-feeling  (kon'sept-fe^ling^,  n.  In  psy- 
compression-member  (kqm-presh/on-mem//-  sion  (of  the  Bible).  chol .,  a characteristic  feeling  which  accom- 

b6r),  w.  Any  part  of  a structure,  as  a bridge  or  con®  (kon),  a.  Short  for  * confidence7 : as  a con  panies  the  consciousness  of  vicarious  or  sym- 
a building,  in  which  the  stresses  due  to  the  man;  a con  game.  See  confidence  man , con-  bolic  value  attaching  to  the  concept-idea.  Also 
loads  produce  compression.  fidence  game  sunder  confidence).  called  conceptual  feeling . 

Con.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Consul;  (6)  [/.  c. J concept-idea  (kon'sept-i-de^a),  n.  In psychol., 
of  conclusion.  an  idea  which  is  recognized  as  having  only  a 


compression-pump  (kom-presh 'on-pump),  n. 
A pump  for  the  compression  of  air  or  other 


concept-idea 

vicarious  or  symbolic  value;  an  idea  which 
serves  as  the  vehicle  of  the  logical  concept. 
Also  called  conceptual  idea. 

They  serve  to  invest  the  concept-idea  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  vicarious  significance,  and  with  the  re- 
sultant concept-feeling. 

W.  Wundt  (trans.),  Human  and  Animal  Psychol.,  p.  310. 
conceptionist,  2.  A member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religious  order  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Conception  of  Our  Lady,  founded  in  Portugal 
by  Beatrix  de  Sylva  in  1484. 

Conceptual  time.  See  * time L 
conceptually  (kon-sep'tu-al-i),  adv.  As  a men- 
tal conception. 

A substance  is  neither  actually  nor  conceptually  the 
sum  of  its  radicals.  Nature,  Sept.  18,  1902,  p.  501. 

concert,  n — The  European  concert,  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe  when  acting  together  diplomatically.  See 
the  potvers,  under  powerl. 

concertante,  a.,  (b)  An  old  term  used  to  desig- 
nate orchestral  parts  or  instruments  that  were 
employed  throughout  a piece : opposed  to 
ripieno  parts,  which  were  used  only  at  inter- 
vals for  fuller  effect. 

concert-hall  (kon'sert-h&l),  n.  A hall  in  which 
concerts,  chiefly,  are  given, 
concertinist  (kon-ser-te'nist),  n.  [ concertina 
+ -isf.]  One  who  plays  upon  a concertina, 
concertino,  I.,  ».  2.  In  a ^concerto  grosso 
(which  see),  the  group  of  solo  instruments 
taken  collectively. 

concertist  (kon'ser-tist),  n.  [ concert  + -isf.] 
A performer  in  a concert.  [Colloq.J 
concertistic  (kon  - ser  - tis  ' tik),  a.  In  music, 
pertaining  to  or  after  the  manner  of  a concert : 
usually  in  distinction  from  ecclesiastical  or  oper- 
atic. [Rare.] 

concertize  (kon'ser-tiz),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
concertized , ppr.  concertizing.  [concert  + -ize.] 
To  give  or  perform  in  a concert.  [Colloq.] 
concerto,  Concerto  grosso  ‘great  concerto,’  a 
concerto  in  which  a group  of  solo  instruments  occu- 
pies the  principal  place. 

concession,  4.  In  China,  Korea,  and  other 
countries  where  extraterritoriality  prevails,  a 
tract  of  land  at  or  near  a sea-  or  river-port,  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  treaty-nations  when  that  port  is  opened 
by  treaty  to  foreign  residence  and  trade : as, 
the  French  and  British  concessions  at  Shang- 
hai; the  British  concession  at  Han-kau;  the 
Foreign  Concession  at  Tientsin,  etc.  Here  for- 
eigners may  lease  land  and  erect  such  dwellings  and  other 
buildings  as  are  required  in  their  business,  and  in  most 
instances  the  right  of  municipal  self-government  has 
been  acquired  by  agreement  with  the  sovereign  power. 

concessionaire  (kon-sesh-on-ar'),  n.  [F.]  A 
concessioner  or  concessionary. 

The  rules  to  which  exhibitors,  concessionaires,  and  state 
and  foreign  governments  must  conform  in  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  structures  on  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
grounds  have  received  the  final  approval  of  all  authorities 
concerned. 

Elect.  World  and  Engin.,  Jan.  24,  1903,  p.  148. 
conch,  n.  8.  In  the  cephalopod  mollusks,  the 
postembryonic  shell : contrasted  with  proto- 
conch  or  embryonal  shell,  and  with  shell,  a term 
which  loosely  covers  the  entire  external  skel- 
eton.—9.  (a)  The  whelk,  Fulgur  carica  ; ( b ) 
the  helmet-shell,  Cassis.  — 10.  In  Rom.antiq., 
the  name  for  various  small  vessels  used  for 
oil,  salt,  etc. 

conch2  (kongk),  n.  Same  as  +conk 2. 
conch.,  conchol.  Abbreviations  of  conchology. 
concha,  n.  4.  Same  as  *conch,  10. 

The  admirable  figure  of  Marforius,  casting  water  into 
a most  ample  concha.  Evelyn.  N.  E.  D. 

5.  The  thin,  translucent  shell  of  a bivalve 
mollusk,  sometimes  used  for  window-panes  in 
the  East  Indies. 

conchal  (kong'kal),  a.  [ concha  + -al.]  Re- 
lating to  or  resembling  a concha. 

Conchidium  (kon-kid'i-um),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr. 

sdyxv,  a shell,  + -idium,  dim.]  A genus  of  ex- 
tinct braehiopods  of  the  family  Pentameridse, 
having  in  the  ventral  valve  a spondylium  sup- 
ported by  a median  septum  and  two  vertical 
septa  in  the  dorsal  valve.  The  shells  are  strongly 
ribbed  on  the  exterior.  The  genus  is  widely  distributed 
in  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 

conchifragous  (kon-kif'ra-gus),  a.  [Gr.  noyxv, 
a shell,  + L.  -fragus,  < frangere,  break.]  Shell- 
breaking : said  of  the  jaws  of  animals  adapted 
for  feeding  on  shellfish. 

Cranium.—  Agreeing  in  most  characters  with  the  exist- 
ing CheloninBe,  but  specialized  for  a conchifragous  habit ; 
short,  very  broad,  with  external  nares  directed  as  much 
upward  as  forward. 

Amer.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  Sept,  1904,  p.  192. 
conchite,  n.  2.  A form  of  calcium  carbonate, 
forming  a considerable  part  of  the  calcareous 


secretions  of  molluscan  shells  and  supposed 
to  have  specific  characters.  It  is  probably  only 
a form  of  aragonite. 

eonchitis  (kong-kl'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < concha  + 
-itis.\  Inflammation  of  the  external  ear. 
conchoid,  n.—  Spherical  conchoid,  a curve  like  a 
conchoid,  but  on  a sphere. 

conchoidal,  a.  2.  In  math.,  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  conchoid:  as,  Holm’s  conchoidal 
screw. 

conchoidally  (kong-koi'dal-i),  adv.  In  a con- 
choidal curve. 

The  sandstone  of  this  formation  has  the  peculiarity  of 
fracturing  conchoidally.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  LIV.  64. 

conchologize  (kong-kol'o-jiz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  conckologized,  ppr.  conchologizing.  [ con - 
cholog-y  + -ize.]  To  collect  or  study  shells. 
Kingsley. 

conchorhynchus  (kong-ko  ring'kus),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  soyxn,  a shell,  + fcvyxog,  a snout.]  One  of 
the  names  which  were  applied  to  the  horny 
jaws  of  the  fossil  cephalopod  Temnocheilus 
bidorsatus,  of  the  Triassic  rocks,  before  it  was 
known  to  what  shell  they  appertained, 
conchotome  (kong'ko-tom),  n.  [Gr.  noyxv, 
shell,  + -Topog,  < r autiv,  cut.]  An  instrument 
for  dividing  one  of  the  turbinals  in  the  nose, 
conchula  (kong'ku-la),  n. ; pi.  conclndee  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  concha,  a shell.]  The  thick- 
ened, lobed  extremity  of  the  siphonoglyph  in 
Siphon  actinidse. 

conchyliferous  (kong-ki-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [Gr. 
Koyxvft),  a shell,  + L.  ferre,  bear.]  Same  as 
conchiferous. 

concis.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  concisus, 
cut. 

conclusiuncule  (kon-klo'zi-ung-kul),  n.  [L. 
conclusiuncula,  dim.  of  conclusio(n-i,  conclu- 
sion.] A trifling  conclusion  : one  of  the  stock 
sophisms  of  traditional  logic, 
concomitant,  a.  2.  In  hot.,  running  side  by 
side,  as  bundles  which  are  not  separated  by 
other  bundles. 

concordance,  n.  4.  In  music,  concord  or  con- 
sonance in  the  technical  sense  of  these  words : 
opposed  to  dissonance  or  discord. 

Concord  axle,  buggy,  coach,  hame.  See 

*axle,  etc. 

concrescence,  n.  5.  In  embryol.,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  vertebrate  embryo  by 
the  growing  together  of  the  lips  of  the  blasto- 
pore. 

concrescent  (kon-kres'ent),  a.  [L.  concrescens 
(-ent-),  ppr.  of  concrescere,  grow  together : see 
concresce.]  Growing  together ; coherent. 

A single  male  flower  consists  of  an  axis  enclosed  at  the 
base  by  an  inconspicuous  perianth  formed  of  two  concres- 
cent leaves  and  terminating  in  two,  or  as  many  as  eight, 
shortly  stalked  or  sessile  anthers. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  191. 

concrete,  I.  a.  5.  In  hot.,  growing  together. 

II.  n.— Adobe  concrete.  See  +adobe.— Armored 
concrete.  Same  as  reinforced  -kconcrete.—  Reinforced 
concrete,  any  form  of  concrete  construction  in  which  the 
concrete  is  reinforced  by  the  use  of  steel  or  iron  bars,  rails, 
rods,  wires,  netting,  etc.,  bedded  in  it,  to  give  it  additional 
strength  and  solidity.  In  the  most  important  form,  called 
steel  concrete , the  concrete  is  reinforced  by  corrugated 
bars  of  steel  or  expanded  metal.  It  is  used  in  erecting 
bridges,  culverts,  sewers,  fire-proof  floors  and  roofs,  foot- 
ings, and  walks  or  foundations.  The  steel  is  disposed  in  the 
mass  of  the  concrete  to  resist  the  various  strains  to  which 
the  structure  may  be  subjected.  Thin  floors,  walls,  and 
roofs  are  reinforced  by  sheets  of  expanded  metal ; foun- 
dations, bridges,  arches,  sewers,  etc.,  are  strengthened  by 
bars  of  steel  having  right-angled  corrugations. 

concrete,  v.  t.  3.  To  treat  or  lay  with  con- 
crete : as,  to  concrete  the  foundations  of  a build- 
ing; to  concrete  a cellar  floor,  or  a sidewalk, 
concrete-mixer  (kon'kret-mik//ser),  n.  A ma- 
chine for  mixing  cement,  sand,  crushed  or 
broken  stone,  and  water  in  varying  propor- 
tions for  making  concrete.  The  most  common  type 
is  a rotary  cylinder  operated  by  a small  portable  engine 
or  motor,  and  arranged  with  suitable  inlets  for  the  water 
and  other  materials,  and  for  stirring  and  mixing  them,  etc. 
concretion,  n.  5.  Ill  old  client.,  reduction  of 
a liquid  to  a solid,  commonly  by  partial  evap- 
oration. 

Concretionary  granite.  See  ★ granite . 
concretize  (kon-kre'tiz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp. 
concretized,  ppr.  concretizing,  [concrete  + -ize.] 
To  make  specific  ; give  definiteness  to. 

The  method  of  resolving  bodies  into  particles  I call  an- 
alysis,  and  the  proof  of  analysis  is  synthesis.  I use  the 
term  analysis  with  a specific  meaning,  to  distinguish  it 
from  abstraction.  The  proof  of  abstraction  is  concretiz- 
ing. J.  W.  Powell , in  Amer.  Anthropol.,  July-Sept.,  1901, 

[p.  409. 

concur,  v.  i.  6.  (a)  In  law , to  assert,  with 
other  claimants,  a claim  against  the  estate  of 


condidit 

an  insolvent.  (6)  In  Eng.  law,  to  unite  in  two 
or  more  persons  the  title  to  a single  estate. 

concur  (kon-ker'),  n.  [concur,  v.]  In  mod. 
geom.,  the  straight  determined  by  two  eoplanar 
flat  pencils. 

concurrence,  n.  5.  In  math.,  the  meeting  of 
lines,  surfaces,  etc. — 6.  In  mod.  geom.,  the 
meeting-point  or  cointersection-point  of  three 
or  more  lines. — 7.  In  French  law,  equality  of 
rights  of  several  parties  in  the  same  subject- 
matter  or  thing. 

concurrency,  n.  2.  In  logic,  a relation  in  which 
no  individual  object  stands  to  any  other  than 
itself,  such  as  ‘ being  at  once  black  and  also  — .’ 

concusconine  (kon-kus'ko-nin),  n.  [con-  + 
cusconine.]  A crystalline  alkaloid,  C23H20O,, 
N2+H20  found  in  the  bark  of  Remijia  purdie- 
ana.  The  hydrate  melts  at  144°  C.,  the  anhy- 
drous alkaloid  at  208°  C. 

concussion-bellows  (kqn-kush'on-beFoz),  ». 
Same  as  winker,  6. 

concussion-table  (kon-kush'on-ta//bl),  n.  A 
table  for  sizing  and  sorting  rock  or  ore  by 
means  of  a sidewise  jarring  motion  which,  in 
combination  with  the  effect  of  gravity,  brings 
particles  of  the  same  size  or  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  into  separate  groups  and  results  in  a 
mechanical  separation. 

Condemnation  money.  See  *money. 

condensance  (kon-den'sans),  n.  [condense  + 
-ance.]  In  elect.,  a negative  reactance  orcapa- 
city  reactance.  See  * reactance . 

Condensate,  a.  II.  n.  The  substance  formed 
by  condensation. 

Culture  liquids  tainted  by  the  filter,  the  absorbing  liquid, 
and  the  condensate.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  157. 

condensation,  n.  3.  In  organic  chem.,  the 
union  of  two  carbon  atoms  which  may  be  in 
the  same  or  in  different  molecules.  Thus  acety- 
lene, C2H0,  condenses  to  benzene,  CgHg.  In  recent  years 
the  term  has  been  applied  to  reactions  involving  the 
union  of  a carbon  atom  to  an  atom  of  some  other  poly- 
valent element,  usually  accompanied  by  the  removal  of 
the  elements  of  water.  Thus  acetaldehyde,  C0II1O,  and 
hydroxylamine,  NH2OH,  condense  to  form  acetaldoxime, 
C2H4NOII,  and  water,  H20.-  Aldol  condensation, 
temperature  of  condensation,  condensation  the- 
ory. See  -kaldol,  ★ temperature , -htheory. 

condensational  (kon-den-sa'shon-al).  a.  [con- 
densation + -ail.]  of  or  pertaining  to  conden- 
sation ; having  the  power  to  condense  or  re- 
duce the  volume  of  a substance. 

And  why  may  one  attribute  to  ionised  air  different  con- 
densational properties,  according  as  positive  or  as  nega- 
tive ions  are  in  question,  without  having  first  established 
that  the  corresponding  air  nuclei  do  not  differ  in  size  suf- 
ficiently to  account  for  the  condensational  difference  ob- 
served. Nature,  Dec.  3,  1903,  p.  104. 

Condensational  energy,  wave.  See  *energy,irwave i. 

Condensed  numbers.  See  -tmwmber.— Extra  con- 
densed type,  any  face  or  style  of  printing-type  that  is 
unusually  narrow  for  its  height. 

This  line  is  in  Extra  Condensed  on  8-point  body. 

COIldeilSer,  n.  (/)  A device  for  removing  from  a cur- 
rent of  gas  such  elements  as  will  be  caused  to  fall  out  from 
the  gas  by  reducing  its  temperature.  Tar  and  ammonia 
are  separable  in  this  way.— Abb4  condenser,  a form  of 
achromatic  condenser  (which  see,  under  achromatic). — 
Ammonia  condenser.  See  -kammonia.—  Condenser 
yarns,  a trade-name  applied  to  cotton  yarns  spun  from 
roving  made  on  a carding-machine  with  a condenser  ap- 
paratus.— Counter-current  condenser,  a jet-condenser 
in  which  the  direction  of  the  current  of  air  taken  away 
from  the  condensed  water  is  contrary  to  the  direction  of 
the  current  of  injection- water ; consequently  the  air 
passes  through  the  injection- water  and  is  thoroughly 
cooled.— Reflux  condenser,  a condenser  so  adjusted  as 
to  return  condensed  vapors  to  the  vessel  from  which  they 
came.  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  39. 

COlldensery  (kon-den'ser-i),  n.  [condense  + 
-ery.]  An  establishment  where  condensed 
milk  is  prepared. 

condensing-engine  (kon-den'sing-en,/jin),  n. 
See  *engine. 

condiction  (kon-dik'shon),  n.  [L.  condictio(n-), 
< condicere,  agree,  promise,  proclaim,  reclaim, 
etc. : see  condition.]  In  Rom.  law,  an  action 
of  a personal  nature,  founded  npon  an  obliga- 
tion to  perform  a certain  and  defined  service 
or  to  give  or  do  a certain  thing. 

condictitious  (kon-dik-tish'us),  a.  [LL.  con- 
dicticius,  < condictus,  pp.  of  condicere,  reclaim : 
see  *condiction.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  condic- 
tion. 

condidit  (kon'di-dit),  n.  [From  the  principal 
word  in  the  plea,  L.  condidit,  ‘he  made’  (the 
will),  perf.  ind.  third  pers.  sing,  of  condere, 
put  together,  make,  compose,  etc. ; see  condi- 
ment.] In  eccles.  law,  a plea  to  a libel  alleging 
that  the  decedent  made  the  will  in  suit,  and 
that  be  was  of  sound  mind  at  the  time. 


condition 

condition,  v.  t.  7.  In  the  tobacco  trade,  to 
spray  with  a 2-per-cent,  solution  of  glycerin. 
This  operation  is  performed  only  on  chewing, 
plug,  and  cigarette  tobaccos, 
conditioner  (kpn-dish'on-er),  n.  [condition  + 
er1.]  In  milling,  a machine  for  drying  damp 
or  musty  grain  and  bringing  it  into  proper  con- 
dition for  use.  It  consists  of  a tall  tower,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  formed  of  a series  of  circular  blinds  and  the 
lower  part  (one  third)  of  woven-wire  netting.  Inside  the 
tower,  and  extending  throughout  its  length,  is  a pipe  or 
cylinder  of  perforated  sheet-metal.  The  damp  grain  is 
fed  into  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  in  a 
cylindrical  sheet  between  the  outside  blinds  and  netting 
and  the  central  perforated  metal  pipe.  In  falling,  the 
grain  is  first  exposed  to  a heavy  blast  of  hot  air  which 
passes  through  the  perforations  in  the  central  pipe,  es- 
caping through  the  grain  and  the  blinds  to  the  open  air. 
Falling  still  lower,  it  meets  a blast  of  cold  air,  which,  pass- 
ing through  the  falling  grain,  escapes  through  the  wire 
netting.  The  heating,  drying,  and  cooling  leave  the  grain 
clean,  dry,  and  in  good  condition. 

condol  (kon-dol'),  n.  [Philippine  Sp.,  < Tag. 
condol.']  A name  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Guam  of  the  ash-pumpkin  or  wax -gourd, 
Benincasa  hispida,  the  fruit  of  which  is  used 
as  a vegetable  and  is  preserved  as  a sweet- 
meat. See  benincasa. 

Condolence  council,  a tribal  council  of  the  Iroquois  held 
after  the  death  of  a sachem.  During  the  council  the 
successor  of  the  deceased  sachem  was  installed. 

He  was  engaged  on  the  Grand  River  reservation  in 
Canada,  where  he  successfully  made  special  effort  to 
obtain  the  chants  and  speeches  used  in  the  condolence 
council  of  the  league.  Smithsonian  Hep.,  1890,  p.  49. 

condonance  (kon-do'nans),  n.  [condone  + 
-ance.]  Condonation.  ” Atheneeum. 

Condroz  psammites.  See  *psammite. 
Condrusian  (kon-dro'si-iin),  a.  and  n.  [L. 
Condrusi,  n.  pi.,  name  of  a people  in  Belgic 
Gaul,  in  the  district  now  called  Condroz.'] 
I.  a.  In  geol.,  a term  applied  to  the  uppermost 
division  of  the  Devonian  rocks  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France,  being  otherwise  known  as 
the  Psammites  of  Condroz  and  constituting  the 
upper  of  two  subdivisions  which  together  make 
the  Famennian  stage. 

H.  n.  The  Condrusian  division, 
conduct,  v.  t.- Conducting  cells,  sheath.  See  if  cell, 
if  sheath. 

conduct1,  n.  10f.  The  arrangement  and  com- 
position of  a picture.  Walpole. 
conductance  (kon-duk'tans),  n.  [conduct  + 

- ance .]  In  elect. : (a)  the  conducting  power  of 
a given  mass  of  specified  material  of  specified 
shape  and  connections.  Standard  Elect.  Viet. 
(6)  in  alternating-current  circuits,  the  energy 
component  of  admittance,  defined  as  the  ratio 
of  the  energy  current  divided  by  the  electro- 
motive force.  See  * admittance , 6 Specific 

conductance,  in  elect.,  conductivity;  the  conductance 
of  a portion  (of  any  given  material)  one  centimeter  long 
and  one  square  centimeter  in  cross-section, 
conducting-bar  (kon-duk'ting-bar),  n.  Same  as 
*comb-bar. 

conduction,  n.  4.  In  physiol.,  the  transfer  of 
nervous  influence  along  a nerve-fiber  or  of  the 
contractile  force  from  point  to  point  in  muscle- 
tissue. 

Justas  in  a nerve  fiber,  when  excited  by  a localized 
stimulus,  the  excited  state  spreads  from  the  excited  point 
to  the  adjacent  unexcited  ones,  so  in  muscle  the  “con- 
traction, ’ when  excited  at  a point,  spreads  to  the  adjacent 
uncontracted  parts.  Botli  in  muscle  and  in  nerve  this 
spread  is  termed  “conduction."  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  738. 

Avalanche  conduction.  See  -kavalanche.— Fourier’s 
law  of  conduction.  See  ★fowl.  —Wernicke’s  aphasia 
Of  conduction.  Same  as  word-deafness. 

Conductive  tissue,  in  hot.,  same  as  conducting 
tissue  (which  see,  under  tissue). 
conductivity,  n.  2.  In  physiol.,  the  power  of 
a nerve  to  conduct  an  impulse. 

When  a nerve  is  divided  it  will  lose  its  motor  con- 
ductivity only  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 

Lancet,  April  18,  1903,  p.  1089. 

Conductivity  Of  the  atmosphere,  (a)  The  calorimetric 
conductivity  of  the  atmosphere  expressed  in  absolute 
units  of  heat,  or  the  number  of  calories  conducted  through 
a unit  distance  and  a unit  mass  of  air  in  a unit  of  time 
under  the  influence  of  a unit  gradient  of  temperature. 
This  small  quantity  becomes  very  important  in  meteor- 
ology, where  it  is  converted  into  thermometric  con- 
ductivity. ( b ) The  thermometric  conductivity  of  the 
atmosphere ; the  change  in  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
due  to  its  calorimetric  conductivity.  It  is  equal  to  the 
latter  divided  by  the  specific  heat  of  a unit  volume,  or  by 
the  product  of  the  specific  heat  of  a unit  mass  multiplied 
by  the  density  of  the  gas.  It  is  therefore  a large  quantity 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.— Coefficient  of 
thermometric  conductivity.  See  kcoejficient.— Con- 
ductivity water, , in  phys.  chem.,  water  specially  purified 
for  use  in  measuring  the  electrical  conductivity  of  solu- 
tions. Ordinary  water  is  commonly  regarded  as  a fairly 
good  conductor  of  electricity ; even  distilled  water  is  far 
from  being  a non-conductor;  but  most  of  its  conducting 
power  depends  on  the  presence  of  dissolved  substances, 
such  as  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxid.  Water  freed  as  far  as 
possible  from  these  is  used  in  experiments  on  the  con- 


ductivity of  solutions. — External  conductivity.  See 
kemissivity.  — Magnetic  conductivity,  the  magnetic 
induction  of  a circuit  divided  by  the  magnetizing  foree ; 
magnetic  permeability  or  specific  permeance ; the  recip- 
rocal of  reluctivity.— Molecular  conductivity,  in  phys. 
chem.,  the  specific  electric  conductivity  of  a solution 
divided  by  the  concentration ; the  conductivity  which 
would  be  exhibited  by  a solution  of  the  specified  concen- 
tration, and  of  such  volume  as  to  contain  one  gram-molecule 
of  the  dissolved  substance  when  entirely  inclosed  between 
large  electrodes  one  centimeter  apart.— Specific  con- 
ductivity. Same  as  specific  k conductance .—  Surface 
conductivity,  radiating  power  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
heat  emitted  per  second  by  a square  centimeter  of  surface 
when  the  radiating  body  has  a temperature  one  degree 
centigrade  above  its  surroundings.  Also  called  emissivity. 
—Thermal  conductivity,  a physical  constant  used  to 
express  quantitatively  the  rate  of  transfer  of  heat  through 
a medium  by  conduction.  The  conductivity,  k,  is  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  would  pass,  in  a unit  of  time,  be- 
tween the  opposite  faces  of  a layer  of  the  substance  of  unit 
area  and  unit  thickness  when  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  faces  is  one  degree.  See  conduction  and  con- 
ductivity. — Thermometric  conductivity.  Same  as 
thermal  kdiffusivity. 

conductor,  n.  9.  Specifically,  in  elect a sub- 
stance through  which  electric  currents  can  flow. 
Metals  are  the  best  conductors;  glass,  rubber,  air,  etc., 
are  very  poor  conductors.  The  following  divisions  may 
be  made : (1)  Conductors  of  the  first  class,  or  metallic  con- 
ductors, as  the  metals,  carbon,  silicon,  etc.,  which,  except 
that  they  are  heated,  are  not  affected  by  the  current. 
(2)  Conductors  of  the  second  class,  or  electrolytic  con- 
ductors, as  salt  solutions,  in  which  the  passage  of  the 
current  is  accompanied  by  chemical  action.  (3)  Pyro- 
electrolytes,  as  glass  and  magnetite,  which  are  non-con- 
ductors or  poor  conductors  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
which  become  good  conductors  at  high  temperatures. 
(4)  Gaseous  conductors,  as  gases  at  low  pressures,  which 
carry  the  current  only  if  the  electromotive  force  is  high 
and  which  then  show  luminosity.  (5)  Arcs,  that  is,  vapors 
of  first-class  conductors,  which  become  conducting  by  the 
passage  of  the  current  —Conjugate  conductors,  in 
elect,  two  conductors  which  form  parts  of  a divided 
circuit  and  are  so  placed  that  an  electromotive  force  in 
the  one  produces  no  current  in  the  other.—  Cord  con- 
ductor, in  elect.,  a conductor  consisting  of  many  fine 
strands  twisted  or  braided  together  and  covered  with 
flexible  insulating  material.  Cord  conductors  are  used  in 
making  switchboard  connections  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses where  a flexible  conductor  is  desirable.  — Core 
conductor,  a form  of  apparatus  used  in  experiments  in 
electrotonus,  in  which  there  is  a metal  wire,  or  core, 
through  which  the  current  is  conducted.— Neutral  con- 
ductor, in  a three- wire  or  Edison  system  of  low-tension 
electric  distribution,  the  middle  conductor,  which  has 
against  each  of  the  two  outside  conductors  half  the  voltage 
existing  between  the  outside  conductors.  In  a direct- 
current  three-wire  distribution  the  two  outside  conductors 
are  the  positive  and  the  negative  conductors  respectively. 

conductor-rail  (kon-duk'tor-ral),  n.  In  electro- 
technics,  a metallic  rail  by  means  of  ■which  the 
electric  current  is  conveyed  to  motors  of  an 
electric  railway. 

conduit1,  n. — 6.  Same  as  * copula , 9 Electric 

conduit,  a permanent  tubular  space  or  system  of  spaces 
or  ducts  designed  to  receive  insulated  electric  conductors. 


Sub-trolley  Conduit. 

a,  traffic-rail : b,  cover-plate  ; c.  slot-rail ; d,  holder;  e , insulator; 
/,  yoke ; g,  working  conductor;  h,  conduits  for  cables. 


Sub-trolley  conduit,  a sub-surface  inclosed  space  with 
openings  at  the  top,  intended  to  support  and  protect  the 
working  conductors  of  a sub-trolley  electric  railway. 

conduplication,  n.  2.  Specifically,  in  hot.,  a 
form  of  estivation  in  which  the  sides  of  an 
organ  are  applied  to  each  other  hy  their  faces. 

Condurangin  (kon  - dii  - rang ' gin ),  n.  [con- 
durango,  var.  of  cundurango,  + -in2.]  A name 
given  to  two  glucosides,  C2qH3206  and  Cjg 
H2807,  found  in  the  bark  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can plant  cundurango,  Marsdenia  Cundurango. 
They  are  powerful  nerve-poisons. 

condylarth  (kon  'di- larth),  n.  A member  of 
the  group  of  extinct  mammals  termed  the 
Condylarthra. 

COndylarthran  (kon  -di-lar'thran),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Condylarthra. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Condylarthra. 
condylarthrosis  (kon  "di-lar- thro' sis),  n. 
[Gr.  KdvdvXos,  knuckle,  + apSpoxn f,  articula- 
tion.] In  anat.,  a form  of  hinge-joint,  usually 
with  some  lateral  movement,  in  which  a con- 
dyle of  one  hone  fits  into  a suitable  depression 
in  the  opposite  bone. 

COIldy  le,  n — Mandibular  condyle,  in  omith.,  the  facet 
on  the  distal  end  of  the  quadrate  for  the  articulation  of 
the  jaw  or  mandible.— Pterygoid  condyle,  in  omith., 
the  projecting  rounded  facet  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
quadrate  for  the  articulation  of  the  pterygoid. 

condylion  (kon-dil'i-on),  n. ; pi.  condylia  (-a). 


cone-bearing 

[NL.,  < Gr.  KovSvXum, dim.  of  ei.vh'/or,  socket: 
see  condyle.]  In  craniom.,  a corner  of  the  con- 
dyle of  the  lower  jaw.  The  lateral  and  the 
medial  condylia  are  distinguished. 

Condyloid  joint.  Same  as  *condylarthrosis. 
condylomatoid  (kon-di-lom'a-toid),  a.  [con- 
dyloma(t-)  + -oid.]  Resembling  a condy- 
loma. Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  I.  51. 
Condylome  (kon'di-lom),  n.  Same  as  condy- 
loma. 

condylotomy  (kon-di-lot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr. 
mSjgSp/lof,  knuckle,  + -roftia,  < rautiv,  cut.]  In 
surg.,  removal  of  the  whole  or  of  a part  of  the 
condyle  of  a bone. 

COne,  n.  2.  (i)  The  conical  top  of  a helmet  or  of  a hat 
He  smote  him  on  the  helmet’s  cone,  where  streamed 
The  horse-hair  plume.  Bryant,  tr.  of  Iliad,  I.  iv.  579. 
O')  The  crystalline  lens  of  the  compound  or  faceted  eye 
(ommateum)  of  an  insect 

Alluvial  cone,  ill  phys.  geog.,  a fan-shaped  deposit  of  de- 
tritus formed  by  a stream  at  the  mouth  of  a ravine ; an 
alluvial  fan.  — Antipodal  cone,  ill  cytol.,  the  cone- 
shaped  bundle  of  fibers  opposite  the  spindle-fibers  in  the 
kaiyokinetic  figure  of  the  dividing-cell.— Apical  cone, 
asymptote  cone.  See  kapical,  ka symptote.—  Cone  of 
eruption,  a volcanic  cone  formed  by  the  accumulation 
of  erupted  material,  such  as  dust  and  ashes.— Cone  Of 
growth,  in  hot.,  the  growing  point  at  the  apex  of  a stem, 
which  is  conical  in  shape.— Cone  Of  light.  Same  as 
klight-spot. — Cone  Of  planes,  the  planes  of  correlated 
straights  of  two  copunctal  lion-coplanar  flat  pencils,  pro- 
jective but  not  perspective. — Cone  of  shade  or  shadow, 
in  astron.,  the  conical  shadow  projected  into  space  by  a 
planet.— Parasitic  cone,  a secondary  cone  formed  at  a 
temporary  vent;  an  offshoot  from  the  main  volcanic  vent 
— Pyrometric  cones.  Same  as  Seger’s  k cones. — Re- 
verse cones,  (a)  Cones  which  when  used  in  pairs  have  their 
similar  bases  together,  so  that  their  elements  run  in  op- 
posite directions  or  make  an  angle  with  each  other:  used 
in  bearings  of  lathe  head-stocks,  and  in  roller-bearings  as 
used  in  motor-cars,  (b)  A pair  of  equal  cones  with  paral- 
lel axes,  but  with  the  small  base  of  one  in  line  with  the 
large  base  of  the  other,  at  such  a distance  that  an  endless 
belt  on  their  surfaces  or  an  idle  transmitting-wheel  be- 
tween them  can  transmit  power  from  one  to  the  other. 
In  either  form  the  device  may  be  used  to  transmit  a 
varying  velocity  ratio  by  adjusting  belt  or  wheel  so 
that  a large  circumference  of  driver  is  opposite  a small 
circumference  of  driver,  or  the  reverse.— Seger’s  cones, 


a series  of  pyramids  or  cones  of  varying  fusible  compo- 
sition, each  melting  at  a different  temperature,  used 
to  determine  the  several  degrees  of  heat  in  porcelain- 
kilns:  first  devised  by  Lauth  and  Vogt  at  Sevres,  and 
perfected  by  Seger  at  the  Royal  Berlin  Porcelain  Works. 
There  are  60  in  the  series.  The  first  indicates  a temper- 
ature of  590°  C.  and  the  last  one  of  1,890°  C.  Many  of  the 
cones  contain  alumina  and  silica  in  the  proportion  Al2 
Og  -f  10SiO2.  Those  melting  at  high  temperatures  con- 
tain only  A1203  and  Si02  in  varying  proportion,  while 
those  indicating  lower  temperatures  contain  K20,  CaO, 
Fe2Oo,  Na20-f  PbO,  with  Si02  and  B203.  They  are  in- 
serted at  windowed  draft-holes  in  the  kiln,  and  the  de- 
gree of  heat  is  determined  by  their  point  of  fusion.— Tac- 
tile cone,  in  some  trematoids,  one  of  the  conical  eleva- 
tions bearing  groups  of  non-motile  sensory  cilia.—  Tor- 
rential cone,  a fan-shaped-deposit  of  detritus  built  on 
the  land  by  rivers.— Vertex  Of  a cone,  the  apex.— Vis- 
ual  cone,  in  optics,  the  cone  of  rays  whose  vortex  is  at 
the  retina  and  whose  surface  is  determined  by  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  or,  when  looking  at  a small  object,  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  object. 

cone,  v.  II.  intrans . To  bear  cones:  said  of 
coniferous  trees. 

cone-anchor  (kdn'ang//kor),  n.  A sea-anchor 
or  drag  in  the  shape  of  a cornucopia,  made  of 


Cone-anchor. 


i,  tripping-line;  2,  towing-line;  3,  four-part  bridle  ; 4,  tripping 
line  ring ; 5,  roping  of  drag;  6,  mouth  of  drag  ; 7,  iron  ring. 

an  iron  ring  and  of  canvas  : employed  bv  ves- 
sels in  heavy  weather  to  keep  them  headed  to 
the  sea  and  wind,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
drifting  rapidly  to  leeward. 

M.  Ileureux  dropped  his  cone-anchor  and  waited  until 
a tug-boat,  sent  out  especially  from  Dunkerque,  threw  a 
rope  to  the  car,  by  which  the  balloon  was  tugged  easily 
and  reached  Dunkerque  fully  inflated. 

Nature,  Sept.  4,  1902,  p.  447. 

cone-bearing  (kon 'barring),  a.  Coniferous; 
belonging  to  the  Pinacese  or  any  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  order  Pinales. 


cone-belt 

cone-belt  (kon'belt),  n.  A descriptive  name 
for  a form  of  furnace-tube  which  is  made  up 
of  a series  of  frustums  of  cones  riveted  to- 
gether. 

cone-cell  (kon'sel),  n.  In  histol.,  one  of  the 
cells  which  secrete  the  crystalline  cone  in  the 
ommatidium  of  the  compound  eyes  of  crusta- 
ceans and  insects. 

cone-clutch,  n — Internal  cone-clutch,  a friction- 
clutch  in  which  the  contact-surface  is  an  internal  cone. 
Usually  the  contact  is  made  by  pushing  a disk  with  a 
conical  rim  into  the  internal  cone. 

cone-drive  (kon'driv),  n.  A device  consisting 
of  two  cones  of  equal  slant  on  parallel  shafts, 
with  their  bases  in  opposite  directions,  and  a 
leather  loop  pressed  between  them  at  one 
point.  The  leather  loop  can  be  shifted  along,  and  as  the 
distance  between  the  cones  is  constant  one  cone  can  drive 
the  other  with  different  velocity-ratios. 

cone-drum  (kon'drum),  n.  An  elongated  cone- 
shaped  pulley  or  wheel.  Taggart,  Cotton 
Spinning,  I.  18. 

cone-duster  (kon'dus’ter),  n.  A machine  con- 
sisting of  a conical  cylinder  armed  with  teeth 
and  revolving  in  a cylindrical  casing  armed 
with  teeth  on  the  inside ; a devil.  The  stock 
fed  into  the  machine  is  caught  between  the 
fixed  and  the  revolving  teeth,  and  is  tom  apart 
or  opened  and  the  dust  shaken  out. 

COnejO  (ko-na'ho),  n.  [Sp.  conejo.  a rabbit,  < 
L.  cuniculus,  a rabbit:  see  cony.]  1.  A fish, 
Alepisaurus  altivelis,  of  the  family  Alepisau - 
ridse  : found  in  rather  deep  water  iu  the  West 
Indies. — 2.  Same  as  *rabbit-fish,  4. 
cone-key  (kou'ke),  n.  A frustum  of  a cone  in 
which  is  a cylindrical  hole,  used  for  keepings 
wheel  in  place  on  its  shaft  when  the  hole  in 
the  wheel  is  larger  than  the  shaft.  The  wheel  is 
bored  conically,  and  the  cone-key,  after  being  turned  to 
fit  it,  is  cut  into  three  pieces,  so  that  it  may  be  forced 
tightly  into  the  wheel  and  keep  it  concentric  with  tile 
shaft.  Such  a key  can  be  used  to  fasten  a wheel  which 
has  to  pass  over  a section  of  the  shaft  larger  than  that 
where  it  is  fastened. 

Conemaugh  series.  See  *series. 
cone-nose,  Blood-sucking  cone-nose.  Same  as 
gigantic  -kbedbug . 

cone-pick  (kou'pik),  n.  A form  of  overpick- 
motion  for  throwing  the  shuttle  of  a loom, 
applied  to  some  fast-runni nglooms  for  weaving 
light  and  medium  cotton  fabrics : named  from 
a cone-shaped  antifriction  roller  which  is  a 
part  of  it.  Fox,  Mechanism  of  Weaving,  p.  314. 
cones  (konz),  n.  [Origin  unknown;  perhaps 
orig.  alluding  to  ‘ cones’  of  paper  used  in  scat- 
tering the  flour  over  the  loaves  and  troughs.] 
A fine  white  flour  used  by  bakers  to  ‘dust’ 
their  loaves  and  troughs, 
cone-screw  (kon'skro),  n.  A threaded  cone 
or  frustum  of  a cone  : used  in  cases  where  the 
screwed  joint  is  liable  to  be  subjected  to  very 
heavy  pressures  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
end  of  the  screw  shall  not  bottom  or  jam  in  its 
hole.  It  is  used  on  the  ends  of  punches  for 
heavy  hydraulic  cupping-presses, 
con  espressione  (kon  es-pres-i-6'ne).  [It.] 
In  music,  with  expression  or  feeling, 
cone-spring  (kon  ' spring),  n.  A spiral  wire 
spring  wound,  not  in  one  plane,  but  as  a helix 
on  a cone.  By  this  method 
of  winding,  the  turns  of  wire  fit 
one  inside  another  when  the 
spring  is  compressed,  thus 
allowing  it  to  close  to  practically 
the  thickness  of  the  wire. 

cone-stand  (kon ' stand), 
n.  A stand  or  pedestal, 
of  a conical  shape,  form- 
ing the  lower  fixed  part  r 

of  a mount  tor  light  guns, 
conf.  An  abbreviation  of  conference. 
confection,  v.  t.  2.  To  make  up  (elaborate 
articles  of  female  attire).  [French,  occasion- 
ally used  in  English.] 

COnfederalist  (kon-fed'er-al-ist),  n.  [ confeder- 
ation) + -al1  + -ist  (after  federal).']  One  who 
believes  in  confederation,  with  preservation  of 
the  autonomy  of  each  component  group,  as  a 
form  of  social  or  political  organization, 
confederationist  (kon-fed-e-ra'shon-ist),  n. 
One  who  favors  or  supports  confederation  or 
a confederation. 

confelicity  (kon-fe-lis'i-ti),  n.  [con-  + felicity. ] 
Participation  in  tlie  joy  of  others ; sympathy. 

The  confelicity  ...  is  ...  as  rare  as  comparison  is 
commonplace,  and  is  far  fainter  and  less  educible  or  con* 
tagious.  G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  581. 

conference,  n — Synodical  Conference,  the  largest 
of  the  Lutheran  general  bodies  in  the  United  States,  or- 
ganized  in  1872  by  the  delegates  from  the  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Norwegian  synods. 


The  conference  proclaims  Lutheranism  of  the  most  posi- 
tive character,  and  an  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  The  members  are  called  Missourians, 
from  the  name  of  the  largest  synod, 
conferted  (kon-fer'ted),  a.  [L.  confertus,  pp. 
of  confercire,  cram  together,  < com-,  together 
+ farcire,  cram : see  farce,  v.]  In  bot.,  crowded 
closely  together. 

Confervales  (kon-fer-va'lez),«.  pi. [Conferva  + 
-ales.']  An  order  of  the  grass-green  algse,  or 
Chlorophycese,  containing  some  10  or  12  fam- 
ilies and  widely  distributed. 

confession,  n — Augsburg  Confession.  See  confes ■ 
sion,  3. 

confessionalian  (kon-fesh-o-na/lian),  n.  One 
who  favors  formal  confessions  or  articles  of 
faith.  N.  E.  D. 

confessionism  (kon-fesh'on-izm),  n.  [ con- 
fession + -ism.]  A morbid  tendency  to  pour 
out  one’s  psychological  states,  mental  strug- 
gles, hopes,  fears,  longings,  likes,  dislikes, 
etc.,  in  diaries,  autobiographies,  and  the  like. 

Women  are  more  easily  hypnotized,  more  prone  to  jeal- 
ousy,  ill-temper,  and  conjessionisw. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  I.  490. 

confessive  (kon-fes'iv),  a.  Giving  knowledge 
of  something  not  obvious;  indicative. 

An  exclamation  too  confessive  of  the  ardour  of  the  ad- 
dress. New  Monthly  Mag.,  II.  351. 

confessorial  (kon-fe-so'ri-al),  a.  [LL.  confcs- 
sorius  (<  confessor:  see  confessor)  4-  -al1.] 
Pertaining  to  the  office  of  a confessor. 

The  Priest’s  Tale  is  a sermon,  prolix  indeed,  but,  except 
in  . . . holding  up  the  confessorial  office  of  the  Priest- 
hood, . . . moral  in  its  scope. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  VI.  xiv.  7. 

confidante,  n.  2.  The  name  given  by  the  Eng- 
lish designer  Hepple white  to  a species  of  sofa, 
similar  to  an  ordinary  stuffed  couch,  with  ad- 
ditional seats  at  the  ends,  all  made  in  one. 
configurationt  n.,  5.  ( b ) A system  of  a finite 
number  of  points  with  their  duals. 

The  diagram  illustrating  this  theorem  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice as  representing  a class  of  remarkable  configurations 
characterized  by  a certain  regularity  of  form.  It  consists 
of  ten  points  and  ten  straight  lines;  three  of  the  ten 
points  lie  upon  each  of  the  straight  lines,  and  three  of  the 
ten  lines  pass  through  each  of  the  points. 

T.  F.  Holgate,  Geom.  of  Position  by  Reye,  p.  5. 

6.  In  organic  chem the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  within  the  molecule,  especially  that  ar- 
rangement in  space  which  occasions  optical 
activity.— Algebraic  configuration.  S ee-kalgebraic. 
— Maclaurin’s  configuration,  ill  projective  geom.,  the 
figure  for  the  dual  theorems : 

A tetrastim  with  dots  in  A tetragram  with  sides  in  a 
a conic  range  has  each  pair  conic  pencil  has  each  pair  of 
of  codots  costraight  with  a diagonals  copunctal  with  a 
pair  of  fan  points  of  the  pair  of  connectors  of  the 
tetragram  of  tangents  at  tetrastim  of  contacts  on  the 
the  dots.  sides. 

confined,  p.  a.  3.  Restricted  to  the  service  of 
one  employer,  as  a laborer  hired  by  him  for  the 
year ; as,  “ a numerous  body  of  confined  labour- 
ers,” Daily  News  (London),  July  20,  1888. 
confinedly  (kon-fi'ned-li),  adv.  In  a confined, 
limited,  or  restricted  manner,  sense,  or  degree. 

The  beauties  of  Mature,  as  they  have  been  confinedly 
called.  Lamb,  Life  and  Letters,  I.  214.  N.  E.  D. 

confirmand  (kon-fer-mand'),  n.  [L.  confirman- 
dus,  that  is  to  be  confirmed,  gerundive  of  con- 
firmare , confirm.]  A candidate  for  confirma- 
tion. N.  E.  D. 

confirmant  (kon-fer'mant),  n.  One  who  con- 
fers the  sacrament  of  confirmation, 
confiscatable  (kon-fis'ka-ta-bl),  a.  [ confiscate 
+ -able.]  Liable  to  be  confiscated:  as,  unde- 
clared goods  are  confiscatable. 
conflagrate,  v.  II.  intrans.  To  burst  into 
flame  ; take  fire,  either  literally  or  figuratively. 
Carlyle. 

conflagrative  (kon-fla'gra-tiv),  a.  Incendiary: 
as,  the  conflagrative  Russians.  Carlyle. 
conflagrator  (kon-fla'gra-tor),  n.  [NL.  *con- 
flagrator,  < L.  conflagrare":  see  conflagrate.] 
One  who  sets  on  fire ; an  incendiary.  N.  E.  D. 
conflate,  a.  2.  In  diplomatics,  marked  by  con- 
flation ; inadvertently  formed  by  combining  two 
different  readings  into  one : as,  a conflate  text 
or  passage.  Westcott  and  Hort. 
confluence,  n.  4.  In  psychol.,  the  mutual  assim- 
ilation of  mental  processes  set  up  by  adjacent 
stimuli : opposed  to  contrast.  E.  B.  Titchener, 
Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  ii.  323. 

Confluent  fruit,  measles.  See  * fruit,  *measles. 
conflux,  n.  3.  The  point  or  place  where  lines 
meet. 

coufocal,  a.  II.  n.  A figure  having  the  same 
focus  as  another. 

A theorem  which  of  course  includes  the  corresponding 
proposition  for  confocals  in  piano. 

Rep.  Brit.  Ass’n  Advancement  of  Sci.,  1902,  p.  506. 


conglomerate 

Conform  ferment.  See  *ferment. 

conformable,  a.  6.  Specifically,  that  accepts 
and  conforms  to  the  usages  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

Y et  this  man  that  stopped  his  ears  like  the  adder  to  the 
charms  of  the  Bishop,  was  after  persuaded  by  a lay-man, 
and  grew  conformable.  Sir  J.  Harrington. 

conformal  (kon-for'mal),  a.  [conform,  a.,  + 
-al1.]  1.  Of  the  same  form. — 2.  In  math., 

conserving  angles  or  establishing  infinitesimal 
similarity. 

If  ds  is  the  element  of  arc  on  the  plane,  da  that  corre- 
sponding to  it  on  the  sphere,  we  have 


X%  -+-  y2  -(-  1 

a formula  of  great  importance  hereafter,  inasmuch  as  it 
indicates  the  conformal  character  of  the  representation. 

F.  Hardcastle,  Riemann’s  Theory  of  Algebraic  Functions, 

[p.  15. 

Conformal  representation.  See  A representation. 

conformer,  n.  2.  An  apparatus  for  obtaining 
a graphic  tracing  of  the  form  of  the  body. 

conformist,  n.  2.  In  entom.,  a British  col- 
lector’s name  for  a noctuid  moth,  Xylina  con- 
f or  mis. 

conformity,  n.  4.  In  geol.,  parallelism  of  dip 
and  strike  between  two  strata  or  groups  of 
strata.  It  may  be  produced  by  faulting,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  conformability. 

COIlformly  (kqn-f6rm'li),  adv.  In  a conform 
way;  so  as  to  conserve  angles. 

COU  forza  (kon  fort/sii).  [It.]  In  music,  with 
force  or  power. 

confront,  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  confront. 

Confusion,  n.— Confusion  Of  goods,  in  law,  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  property  of  two  or  more  persons  so  that 
the  individual  property  of  each  cannot  thereafter  be 
determined. 

Confusional  insanity.  See  * insanity . 

Cong.  An  abbreviation  ( a ) of  Congregation, 
Congregational,  or  Congrcgationalist ; ( b ) of 
Congress  or  Congressional. 

congelation,  n.  3.  The  deposition  of  a mineral 
substance,  as  from  an  aqueous  solution,  either 
in  crystals  or  otherwise : used  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  stalactites. 

congener,  n.  2.  In  anat.,  a muscle  which  acts 
with  another  in  producing  the  same  move- 
ment. 

conger1,  1.  Most  of  the  species  undergo  a meta- 
morphosis, the  young  being  loosely  organized  and  trans- 
parent, band-shaped,  and  with  very  small  head.  The  body 
grows  smaller  with  increased  age,  owing  to  the  compact- 
ing of  the  tissues,  until  the  age  when  the  growth  in  the 
usual  direction  begins. 

In  1864  the  American  naturalist,  Gill,  published  the 
conclusion  that  L[eptocephalus]  mon  ish  was  the  young 
or  larva  of  the  conger,  and  Leptocephali  generally  the 
young  stages  of  species  of  Munenida).  In  1886  this  con- 
clusion was  confirmed  from  direct  observation  by  Yves 
Delage,  who  kept  alive  in  a tank  at  Roscoff  a specimen  of 
L.  Morrisii,  and  saw  it  gradually  transformed  into  a young 
conger.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  685. 

conger-eel,  n.  4.  In  Australia,  Leptocephalus 
labiatus,  Leptocephalus  conger  L.,  and  Gonor- 
hynchus  Gronow. 

Congeria  (kon-je'ri-ii),  )!.  [NL.,  from  Conger, 

a surname.]  A genus  of  extinct  Pelecypoda 
having  large  mytiliform  shells  with  double 
myophores : abundant  in  the  Pliocene  Tertiary. 
— Congeria  stage,  in  geol.,  the  lowest  stage  of  the  Plio- 
cene  Tertiary  in  the  Vienna  basin:  so  named  from  the 
abundance  of  the  molluscan  genus  Congeria. 

congestin  (kon-jes'tin),  n.  [congest  + -in2.] 
A poison  found  in  the  tentacles  of  Actinise. 

Congestion,  n.— Active  congestion,  arterial  conges- 
tion  due  to  greater  afflux  of  blood  to  the  part : distin- 
guished from  passive  or  venous  congestion,  which  arises 
from  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  part. 

Conglobate  gland.  See  *gland. 

conglomerate,  Allegrippus  conglomerate,  in 

geoi.,  a mass  of  gray  sandstones  and  conglomerates  occur- 
ring in  central  Pennsylvania.  It  attains  a thickness  of 
1,600  feet,  and  is  regarded  by  the  geologists  of  that  State 
as  equivalent  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Chemung  stage 
of  Mew  York,  that  is,  as  appertaining  to  the  Upper  Devo- 
nian.— Bloomsbury  conglomerate,  in  geol.,  a division 
of  Middle  Devonian  age  underlying  the  Dadoxylon  sand- 
stone in  Mew  Brunswick.— Crush  conglomerate,  in 
geol.,  an  aggregate  of  rounded  fragments  of  rock,  pro- 
duced by  the  crush  along  a fault-line. — Dwyka  con- 
glomerate, in  geol.,  a formation  in  South  Africa  of 
great  thickness  and  extent,  composed  of  pebbles  and 
boulders,  the  latter  often  weighing  a ton  or  more.  It  con- 
tains no  fossils,  but  is  regarded  by  most  writers  as  a sheet 
of  glacial  deposits,  the  age  of  which  has  not  been  definitely 
ascertained,  though  it  doubtless  belongs  to  the  closing 
stages  of  Paleozoic  time.— Mispec  conglomerate,  in 
geol.,  a division  of  the  Middle  Devonian  series  in  Mew 
Brunswick.— oiean  conglomerate,  in  geol.,  a sub- 
division, in  New  York,  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  or 
Pennsylvanian  series,  the  highest  and  latest  of  the  Pale- 
ozoic rocks  in  that  State.  It  is  a quartz-pebble  conglom- 
erate overlain  by  a small  amount  of  shale,  and  has  been 
found  to  contain  plant  remains  of  the  age  of  the  Pottsville 
sandstone  of  Pennslyvania.— Oneida  conglomerate,  in 
geol.,  a division  of  the  Paleozoic  series  in  New  York,  lying 


conglomerate 


conk 


But  since  „{  COnisCOpe  koniscope  (kon'i-skop),  n.  _ 

kovic,  dust,  + CKOTceiv,  view.]  An  apparatus 


piece  of  a straight,  so,  for 
be  equivalent  to  any  sect. 

G.  B.  Halsted,  in  Pop.  Astron.,  May,  1900,  p.  277. 


[Gr. 


at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  above  the  Lorraine  beds 
and  below  the  Medina  sandstone.  It  consists  largely  of 
white-quartz  conglomerate  and  sand,  and  carries  no 
fossils,  but  attains  considerable  thickness,  especially  in 
eastern  New  York,  where  it  constitutes  the  greater  part 

of  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  and  is  termed  the  Sha-  COngruism  (kong'gro-izm),  n.  TF.  conaruiftme 
wangunk  gnt.- Panama  conglomerate,  in  geol.,  a < NL  * conarui&muk  < L fi,,uoW  ’ 

conglomerate  lentil  in  the  midst  of  the  Cattaraugus  red-  . J[*lsmus’  ' congiuus,  suitable, 

shale  formation  of  the  Paleocarbonic  series  in  Cattaraugus  congiuous  . see  congruous .]  In  theol. , the 

and  Chautauqua  counties,  New  York,  and  McKean  and  theory  which  makes  the  efficacy  of  grace  de- 
Warren  counties,  Pennsylvania.  It  has  also  received  the  pend  upon  its  COngruity  with  the  conditions  or 
names  of  Salamanca,  Mount  Hermon,  Pope  Hollow,  and  _£•  T • U V1  us  ur 

Tv  m conglomerate.—  Prieska conglomerate,  in  geol.,  a c ■rcumstanees  under  which  it  is  granted, 
conglomerate  of  Upper  Carboniferous  or  Permian  age  in  the  COJlgruist  (kong'gro-ist).  n.  TF  conarvisfp  < 

Orange  River  Colony,  South  Africa,  regarded  by  some  NL  *COnaruista  <L  rnnarl /* 

writers  as  of  glacial  origin.— Skunnemunk  conglom-  „„  ^ f ? , con9ru^-si  congruous  . see  

erate,  in  geol.,  a local  conglomerate  of  great  thickness  congruous.]  In  theol. , one  who  holds  the  theory  COnj.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  conjugation . 
capping  the  Skunnemunk  and  Bellvale  mountains,  in  of  COngruism.  COIljective  (kon-jek'tiv),  a.  [coiiject  + -ive  1 

rSan*Bdlvaie WolfCreekconglome^ate1  in ffeojT  ^ a (kong-^p-iS'tik),  a.  Pertaining  In  projective"  geom  said  of  two  projective 

a local  conglomerate  in  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  counties’  1°  congrmsm  or  eongruists.  primal  figures  of  the  same  kind  of  elements 

New  York,  lying  on  the  Cattaraugus  shales  and  containing  Longruous  grace.  See  *grace.  when  both  are  on  the  same  hearer. 

.1  ' ■■  ous  fauna  in  this  Coniacian  (ko-ni-a'shian),  a.  ail  (Ire.  [NL.  *Coni-  COUjecturably  (kon-jek'tu-ra-bli),  adv. 

acanus.  < MT,  Cnyr, coniectural  marmpr-  hvwow  of 


Senonian:  essentially  equivalent  to  the  Dover 
Chalk  in  the  English  succession.  It  lies  below 
the  Santonian  and  above  the  Angoumian. 

II.  re.  The  Coniacian  division. 

Conic  pencil,  range.  See  * pencil 1,  *range. 
conic,  n.  Conjugate  conics,  in  gewn.,  two  concentric 
conics  when  the  polars,  with  respect  to  them,  of  any  point 
are  parallel,  and  equidistant  from  the  common  center. 

(lanorql  non i o tl l c , . 


j.  ul iv,  one  v/<ini/nx<iug us  suaies  anu  containing 

the  earliest  evidences  of  the  Carboniferous  fauna  in  this 
section. 

conglutinated  (kon-glo'ti-na-ted),  p.  a.  Same 

as  v omjlutinate,  a. 

Congo  blue,  brown,  etc.  See  Kongo  *blue, 

*brown,  etc. 

Congolese  (kong-go  lez'),a.  [ Congo  + -/-  + ese 
(prob.  after  Angolese,  from  Angola).]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Kongo  region,  especially  to 
the  Kongo  Free  State.  Also  Kongolese. 

Congonha  (kon-gon 'ya),  re.  [Brazilian.]  A 
shrub  of  southern  Brazil,  Fillaresia  Congonha, 
belonging  to  the  family  Icacinacese.  From  its 
leaves  is  prepared  a beverage  like  mate,  and 
on  the  Paraguay  river  it  is  called  male. 
congo-root  (kong'go-rot),  n.  Same  as  Sam- 
son’s snakeroot,  under  snakeroot. 
congratulant,  a.  II.  n.  One  who  congratu- 
lates: a congratulator.  Carlyle.  — - — 

Cong.  Rec.  An  abbreviation  of  Congressional  COniceine  (ko-nis'e-in) 
Record.  i «n> 

congreganist  (kong'gre-gan-ist),  re.  [F.  con- 
grfyaniste,  irreg.  < congr'iganft),  congregant, 

+ -isf.]  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  one  who  be- 
longs to  one  of  those  religious  associations 
which  go  under  the  common  name  of  congrega- 
tions. See  congregation,  6. 
congregant  (kong  ' gre-gant),  «..  [L.  congre- 
gans  (-ant),  ppr.  of  congregare 


----.J 1 ■ enoweiv,  view.]  .an  apparatus 

for  making  visible  and  estimating  the  quantity 
of  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  as  distinguished 
from  the  dust-counter  which  is  supposed  to 
give  an  absolute  measurement  of  the  number 
of  dust-particles.  Specifically,  Aitken’s  koniscope, 
consisting  of  a tube  inclosing  moist  paper.  When  the 
inclosed  air  is  nearly  saturated  and  is  allowed  to  expand 
slightly  it  forms  a light  mist,  and  the  light  transmitted 
through  the  tube  is  dimmed  and  colored  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  dust-particles  that  serve  as  uuclei  for 
condensation. 


In  a 


acianus  for  *Coniacanus , < ML.  Coniacum , Cog-  conjecturaF manner ; by  way  of  conjectured  ( 
nac.]  I.  a.  In  geol.,  pertaining  to  a division  or  Conjectural,  «.  2.  Given  to  conjecturing  or 
substage  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  in  France  depending  on  mere  conjecture:  as,  a con- 
and  Belgium,  consisting  mainly  of  white  chalk  jectural  critic. 

and  constituting  the  lowest  member  of  the  conjoined,  p.  a.  2.  Bimanual:  noting  a 

Kpnmrian  • ^oon+ioiUr  — 4. 4..  4.1. . ^ method  of  examination  or  manipulation  of  an 

organ  with  the  two  hands. — Conjoined  manipu- 
lation, use  of  the  two  hands,  one  externally,  the  other 
internally,  in  obstetrical  operations. 

Conjoint  bundle,  in  bot.,  a vascular  bundle  composed  of 
wood  and  bast. 

conjugable  (kon'jo-ga-bl),  a.  [NL.  *conjuga- 
biliSy  < L.  conjugate , conjugate.]  Capable  of 
being  conjugated. 


General  conic,  in  geom.,  the  locus  of  the  general  equa-  „ .g  c?TWated;  _ x 

tion  of  the  second  degree  between  two  variables,  Ax2  4-  COllJUgata  (kon-jo-ga  ta),  n.  [NL. : see  conju- 
2Hxy -f  By2  4- 2Gx  + 2Fy -f  C = 0. — Particular  cnn  1c  aate.\  The  an teronnsfpri nr  diamotoi*  /vP 


'Tr  , V,  o — ® fcwu  vanauies,  4- 

rHxy  + By2  + 2Gx  + 2Fy  + C = o.— Particular  conic, 
in  geom,,  the  locus  arising  from  giving  special  values  to 
the  constants  in  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree 
between  two  variables. 

— 3-in),  re.  [ confine ) + -ic  + 

■e-  + -free2.]  An  alkaloid,  CgH15N,  which 
exists  in  tliree  forms — a- and  /I-coniceine,  ob- 


» w \ n D 7.  S ’ m L • • “VV  vi/iyw 

gate.  \ The  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the 
human  pelvis  from  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  Also  called 
conjugate  diameter .—  Conjugata  vera  (true  conju- 
gata),  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis  measured  from  the  upper 
and  posterior  portion  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  second 
sacral  segment. 


GAisia  in  biiree  iurms — a- ana  p-coniceine,  ob-  sacrai  segment. 

tained  by  heating  conhydrine  with  hydrochlo-  conjugate,  I.  a.  6.  In  gearing,  said  of  tooth 

1*1 0 Qpi/1  l -fit  n fl  if,  r\  11  J 1.  1 1.  t.  . *1  , mvifiloc  wnntl  tlimr  nwn  41 4- 


158°  C.,  the  second  melts  at  41°  C.),  and 
-coniceine,  found  in  crude  conine.  The  last 
boils  at  173°  C.  and  is  18  times  more  poisonous 
than  eonine,  which  it  resembles. 

n.  [ confine ) + -ic  + -tree2.] 


L-iA.  ui/uyrc-  , , .. 

& — , — ,,  , ,,,  congregant.]  eonicine (kon'i-sin) 

A member  of  a congregation  or  assembly.  Same  as  conine. 

:ongregation,  n.  10.  The  coming  together  of  ccnico-elongate  (k< 

the  elements  of  a population  by  immigration,  tended  in  cone-like  form 


rie  acid  (the  first  is  a liquid  which  boils  at  Pr°files  when  they  are  of  such  a form  that  one 

mao  n xv * - 1 ' ' - will  drive  the  other  with  a constant  velocity- 

ratio,  that  is,  when  the  ratio  of  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  driver  to  that  of  the  driven  is 
constant.  The  necessary  condition  for  a constant  ve- 
locity-ratio is  that  a normal  to  the  two  curves  at  the  point 
of  contact  shall  cut  the  straight  line  joining  the  centers 
of  the  gears  at  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the 
two  pitch-circles. 

7.  United  by  a transverse  furrow,  as  the 

g aired  ambulacra!  pores  of  the  ecliinoids. — 

onjugate  conics,  foramen,  spiral,  sulphates.  See 
B wcoreic,  etc.— Harmonically  conjugate  points.  Same 

as  harmonic  conjugates. 

II.  re — Isogonal  conjugates,  two  points  so  related 
to  a triangle  that  the  two  rays  through  them  from  any 
vertex  are  isogonals  with  reference  to  that  angle.  The 
isogonal  conjugate  to  the  centroid  of  a triangle  is  called 
the  Lemoine  point  of  the  triangle.—  Isotomic  conju- 
gate. (a)  Of  a point  A with  respect  to  the  sect  BC,  a 
point  A such  that  the  sect  A A'  has  the  same  mid-point  as 
BC.  (b)  Of  a point  0 with  respect  to  the  triangle  ABC,  a 
point  0'  such  that  on  it  are  copnnctal  AX',  BY',  CZ' 
when  X',  Y',  Z'  are  the  isotomic  conjugates,  with  respect 
to  the  sides,  of  X,  Y,  Z the  points  where  transversals 
from  A,  B,  C through  O meet  the  sides. 

A shortened  C2to’y?,»ate’  *’  *•— Conjugated  double  unions.  See 

conjunction,  re — Causal  conjunction.  See  *causni. 
[Bare.]"  ' " b as  conidial.  conjunctival  fold,  reflex.  See  */ohU,  *reflex. 

congregator'  (kong;grf-ga-tor),  n.  [LL.  core-  conidiospore  (ko-nid'i-p-spor),  re.  [ conidium  °2K1rCtlVe  threads’  tlssue-  See  'thread, 
gr eg ator,  < congregare,  assemble;  see  congre - + G1T0P^  seed  (spore).]  Same  as  conidium.  con irmrtivi ties  n PfrxrrYtio^ c 

■ •"  conrferyl  (komif'e-ril),  „.  iconic  + ^.] 

Iu.,,  a.v  GgrlgUo — Conlferyl  alcohol,  the  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  which  prevails 

/mw?  w ether  of  3,  4-pliendiolpropenylol,  CH3OC6H.  especially  in  the  spring. 

V../'3,.4:’,  14  crystallizes  In  prisms  which  'melt  at  Conjure,  V.  t.  ‘ 

74  C.  It  is  formed,  together  with  glucose,  by  the  action 
of  emulsin  on  coniferin. 

A sesquiterpene, 


ing'gat),  a.  Ex- 

- J. — r cry  llliujlgrauou,  ivim. 

as  opposed  to  the  growth  of  a population  by  a COniCOgraph  (kon'i-ko-graf),  n.  [Gr.  kuvikAc, 
birtb-rate  in  excess  of  a death-rate,  it  is  an  c0luc!  + ypaipeiv,  write.]  A " ’ 

aggregation  of  individuals  or  of  families  that  have  not  instrument.  Sylvester. 

been  living  together  from  their  birth,  and  that  therefore  COnicohemiSDhpripfll  fknn^i  Vn  Bom  i ofm.'; 

come  together  as  partial  or  entire  strangers.  Giddings,  „ f-^-hem-l-sfer  i- 

Pnn.  of  Sociol.,  p.  91.  See  genetic  -kaggregation . K$*)i  a*  -t>lenamg  in  Shape  the  cone  and  hemi- 

congregationalize  (kong-gre-ga'shon-al-Iz),  n,  -1  / — ... 

v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  congregationalized','  ppr.  C0“1C0P°ly  (kon-i-kop_o-h),  re.  [Tamil  kan- 
congregationalizing . [ congregational  + -ize.]  an  account  or  writing,  + pill.ai,  a person 

To  render  congregational  in  regard  to  polity : !use!l  a,so  5S.raJtltle  of  r.esPee0-]  In  the 
as,  to  congregationaMze  a Presbyterian  church  Presidency  of  Madras,  a native  writer  or  clerk, 
congregatioiiist  (kong-gre-ga'shon-ist),  n.  lu  e and  BurnelL  [Anglo-Indian.] 
[congregation  + -ist.]  A member  of  a (Roman  conicosubulate  (kon^i-ko-sub'-n-lat),  a. 
Catholic)  congregation;  a congreganist.  derly  conic;  tapering  toward  a point. 

4’i '*  . - - ■ conid2  (ko-nid'),  re.  [conidium.] 


Slen- 


congregativeness  (kong'gre-ga-tiv-nes),  «.  r — /?  — 

Tendency  to  congregate  or  form  assemblies,  aild  Anglicized  forn 
communities,  etc.,  as  for  protection,  social  conidian  (ko-nid'i-an), 
enjoyment,  profit,  etc. 


“ i * » '-y  uioov/ lu mac  , odp  vuny le- 

gate.] An  assembler ; one  who  collects,  calls, 
or  brings  together. 

He  was  the  congregator  of  those  great  spirits  who  pre- 
sided over  the  resurrection  of  learning. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Study  of  Dante,  vii.  4. 


oiuuioiu  <-»u  WUUCUII. 

COngressionalist(kon-gresh'qn-al-ist),».  [core-  conimene  fko'ni-men),  re. 
gressional  -r  -tst.  1 A member  of  a.  1.™™..  C15H2  J * - ■ 


gressional  -r  -ist.  ] A member  of  a congres 
sional  party  ; one  who  favors  or  supports  con- 
gressional action  or  congressional  measures, 
congressist  (kong  'gres-  ist),  re.  [congress + 
-ist.]  A member  of  a congress  (as  of  scientists, 
educators,  or  the  like). 

Contribute  ...  to  the  enlargement  of  the  geological 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  congressists. 

Nature,  Sept  24,  1903,  p.  615. 

congruence,  «.  5.  In  geom.,  identity  in  shape 
and  size.  Its  symbol  is  =. 

In  the  traditional  geometry  the  foundation  of  all  proof 
by  Euclid  s method  consists  in  establishing  the  congruence 
of  magnitudes. 

G.  B.  Hatsted,  in  Popular  Astronomy,  VIII.  May,  1900 

[p.  277. 

6.  In  Ziree  geom. , a set  of  -x2  lines,  such  that  any 
two  given  conditions  determine  a definite  fi- 
nite number  of  lines  of  the  set. 

To  any  set  of  cc2  lines  the  name  congruence  is  attached. 
C.  M.  Jessop,  A Treatise  on  the  Line  Complex,  p.  vii. 

com 

an 


— „ , 4.  To  exorcise  or  ‘lay’;  quiet; 

allay. 

The  mutinous  spirit  of  the  army  had  been  conjured  by 
the  intrigues  of  a woman,  when  the  name  of  the  Homan 
Princeps  had  failed  to  coerce  it. 

C Merivale,  Rom.  Empire,  V.  xliL 

conjustment  (kon-just'ment),  re.  [con-  + 
[adjustment.]  Adjustment. 

The  conjustment  of  man  and  environment 

A member  of  the  family  Conioptery-  , , „ W[  f McGee;  As"liths°»ia'‘  RfP-  J901.  P-  f 

1 ■ conk2  (kongk),  re.  [Also  conch,  konk ; prob- 

a figurative  use  of  conch,  a shell,  etc.  Com- 


lent,  a.  5.  In  geom.,  identical  in  shape 
size. 


igru 

id  siz 


26 f°*<§4’  oktained  from  ieica  resin-  * It  boils  at 

coniopterygid  (ko^ni-op-ter'i-jid),  a.  and  re. 
I-  a-  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Conioptery- 

°"n.  V 
gidse. 

Coniosporium  (kon-i-6-spo'ri-um),  re.  [NL 
(Link,  1809),  < Gr.  icovig,  powder,  + cnopa, 
seed  (spore). J A genus  of  hyphomycetous 
rungi  which  have  the  hyphte  and  sporophores 
very  short  and  produce  a powdery  layer  of 
dark  simple  spores  on  the  surface  of  the  host. 
About  75  species  have  been  described,  mostly  saprophytic. 
C.  Arundims  is  a common  species  on  Arundo. 

Coniothyrium  (kon-i-6-thir'i-um),  re.  [NL. 
(Corda,  1840),  < Gr.  ttivig,  powder.  + Ovpedc, 
shield  (peritheeium).]  A genus  of  spheerop- 
sidaceous  fungi  which  have  the  pycnidia 
mostly  scattered  and  embedded  in  the  surface 
t*1©  host.  The  spores  are  small,  ellipsoid,  and  dark- 
colored.  Over  150  species  have  been  described,  some  of 
which  are  parasitic.  C.  Diplodiella  is  the  cause  of  the 
white-rot  of  the  grape.  See  grape-rot. 


Conk  ( Trametes  pint),  one  third  natural  size. 


conk 

pare  the  slang  use  of  cocoanut,  knob,  etc.,  as 
rhead.’]  1.  The  head.  [Prov.  Eng.  slang.] — 
2.  The  nose.  [Prov.  Eng.  slang.] — 3.  In  bot., 
a tough,  leathery,  or  woody  fungus,  especially 
Trametes  pini,  whose  fruiting  bodies  are 
braeket-like  in  form  and  occur  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees,  producing  a decay  of  the  timber. 
[Colloq.j 

The  conk  or  bracket  seen  on  affected  trees  is  the  fruit- 
ing organ.  On  its  under  side  are  innumerable  minute 
spores  or  seeds.  These  float  through  the  air  and  lodge 
upon  other  trees.  Conk  spores  never  enter  through  the 
bark,  but  usually  through  the  scars  of  broken  branches. 
Once  the  spore  is  established,  root-like  fibers  grow  in- 
ward, destroying  the  structure  of  the  wood.  When  suffi- 
cient nourishment  has  been  extracted  a small  conk  is  pro- 
duced, which  grows  by  annual  layers  on  its  under  side, 
and  in  turn  liberates  millions  of  spores. 

Bureau  of  Forestry , Bulletin  33,  p.  15. 

conker  (kongk'er),  n.  [conic*  4-  -erL]  1.  A 
snail-shell. — 2.  A snail-shell  or  a horse-chest- 
nut used  in  a boys’  game,  in  which  the  object 
is  to  break  the  snail- shell  or  horse-chestnut 
by  striking  it  with  another.— 3.  pi.  The  game 
itself.  [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  uses.]  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet. 

conky  (kongk'i),  a.  [ conk 2 + -?/L]  Attacked 
by  fungi  called  conks : as,  a conku  hemlock. 
See  +conk 2,  3.  [Colloq.] 

Conn.  An  abbreviation  of  Connecticut. 
Connaraceae  (kon-a-ra'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL  (Rob- 
ert Brown,  1818),  < Connarus  4-  -ace%.~\  A family 
of  dicotyledonous  archichlamydeous  plants  of 
the  order  Rosales,  typified  by  the  genus  *Con- 
narus  (which  see),  and  characterized  by  5- 
merous,  chiefly  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 
separate  carpels.  There  are  19  genera  and  about  160 
species,  mostly  tropical  woody  climbers  or  lianas,  with  odd- 
pinnate  leaves  and  flowers  in  racemes. 

connaraceous  (kon-a-ra'shius),  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Connaracese. 
connarite  (kon'a-rit),  n.  [Also  konnarite  and 
(incorrectly)  conarite  or  konarite,  < Gr.  nAvvapoc, 
an  evergreen  tree,  + -ite 2.]  A hydrated  nickel 
silicate  occurring  in  bright  green  crystalline 
grains. 

Connarus(kon'a-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnmus,  1753, 
first  proposedby  him  in  1747),  <Gr.  nouvapac,  the 
name  of  some  unidentified  evergreen  tree.  ] A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  evergreen  trees  or 
shrubs,  type  of  the  family  Connaracese.  They 
are  characterized  by  their  odd-pinnate  coriaceous  leaves 
with  entire  leaflets,  and  small  white  flowers  in  axillary 
and  terminal  pannicles.  The  flowers  have  five  densely 
pubescent  ovaries,  one  of  which  develops  into  an  oblique 
stipitate  capsule,  the  other  four  being  usually  abortive. 
About  70  species  are  recognized,  natives  of  tropical  and 
subtrophical  regions  of  America.  Africa,  and  Asia,  being 
particularly  abundant  in  the  Malay  archipelago.  See 
pigeonwood  (d)  and  zebra-wood,  1. 

connation,  n.  3.  In  bot.,  the  act  of  growing 
together,  or  the  state  of  being  grown  together, 
as  in  connate  leaves  or  petioles.  See  connate 
leaf  (cut),  under  connate. 

connect,  v.  I.  trans — Connected  surface.  See 

surface. 

ii.  intrans.  2.  To  make  connection  in  time 
and  place  (with  another  train  or  boat) : as,  the 
boat  connects  with  the  train  at  Fall  River, 
connectible,  connectable  (ko-nek'ti-bl,-ta-bl), 
a.  Capable  of  being  connected. 

Connecticut  River  sandstone.  See  * sand- 
stone. 

Connecticut  trough.  See  * trough . 
connecting-zone  (ko-nek'ting-zon),  n.  In  bot., 
the  zone  or  girdle  connecting  the  valves  of  a 
diatom.  See  hoop1,  4. 

connection,  n.  8.  Whatever  connects  or  is 
used  to  connect;  a connecting  part  or  thing: 
as,  hot-water  connections. — Cascade  connection, 
in  elect. : (a)  Connection  in  series,  that  is,  so  that  the 
same  current  passes  through  different  apparatus,  as  Ley- 
den jars,  (ft)  Inductive  series  connection  of  induction 
motors  or  transformers,  that  is,  such  connection  that  the 
primary  of  the  first  apparatus  connects  to  the  supply- 
circuit,  the  secondary  of  the  first  to  the  primary  of  the 
second  apparatus,  the  secondary  of  the  second  apparatus 
to  the  receiving-circuit  or  to  the  primary  of  a third  ap- 
paratus, etc.  Usually  called  concatenation  or  tandem 
connection. — Huntingdon  Connection,  the  sect  of 
Methodists  organized  in  England  by  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  (1760).  The  Connection  still  exists,  with  about 
30  chapels.  See  Huntingdonian. — Multi-circuit  con- 
nection, in  series  arc-lighting , a method  of  connecting 
in  series  alternately  an  arc-circuit  consuming  voltage  and 
a section  of  the  arc-light  generator  or  constant-current 
transformer  generating  this  voltage.  By  this  means  a 
very  large  number  of  arc-lamps  can  be  operated  from  one 
machine  or  transformer  without  excessive  voltages  in 
any  arc-circuit— New  Connection,  (a)  A body  of  Bap- 
tists in  England  which  seceded  in  1770  from  the  General 
or  ‘ Arminian  ’ Baptists,  condemning  the  Unitarian  ten- 
dencies in  the  latter  and  holding  to  the  original  Arminian 
doctrines.  (6)  A body  of  Methodists  in  England  which 
seceded  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  (1797), 
advocating  the  distribution  of  power  of  government  be- 


tween the  ministers  and  the  laity.—  Ring  connection, 
star  connection,  in  elect.  See  ★ polyphase . — Tandem 
connection.  Same  as  cascade  ★ connection . 

connectionalism  (ko-nek'shon-al-izm),  n. 
[connectional  4-  -ismf]  The  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  system  of  the  Methodist  connec- 
tion, that  is,  the  complete  organization  and 
unification  of  the  different  societies  by  means 
of  the  class-meeting,  the  itinerant  ministry, 
the  conference,  etc. 

connection-peg  (ko-nek'shon-peg),  n.  In  elect., 
a metallic  peg  or  plug,  usually  conical,  em- 
ployed in  making  temporary  electrical  con- 
nections. For  this  purpose  the  peg  is  inserted  in  the 
conical  hole  of  a contact-block  or  connection-strip  or  be- 
tween two  blocks  or  strips,  serving  in  the  latter  case  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  blocks  or  strips. 

connection-plug  (ko-nek'shon-plug),  n.  In 
elect.,  same  as  * connection-peg . 
connection-strip  (ko-nek'shon-strip),  n.  In 
elect.,  a metallic  strip  joining  points  on  a 
switchboard  between  which  permanent  elec- 
trical connection  is  desired,  or  serving  a simi- 
lar purpose  in  the  case  of  any  other  electrical 
apparatus. 

connective,  a.—  Connective  arrangement,  that  spe- 
cial feature  of  the  psychophysical  organism,  whatever  it 
may  be,  by  virtue  of  which  attention  and  volition  after 
they  cease,  as  far  as  the  subject  can  be  aware,  leave 
behind  a continuance  of  their  effects,  perhaps  more  efficient 
than  they.  Thus,  in  reading  music  one  first  notices  the 
clef,  and  then,  without  further  apparent  attention  to  it, 
proceeds  to  read  the  music  without  difficulty,  although 
the  signification  of  every  note  depends  upon  the  clef,  the 
thought  of  which  does  not  consciously  persist  through  the 
reading.  G.  F.  Stout,  AnaL  Psychol.,  1. 124. — Connective- 
tissue  tumor.  See  +tumor. 

connectivity  (kon-ek-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [connective 
+ -ity.~\  In  math.,  the  order  of  connection. 
In  Riemann’s  theory  the  connectivity  of  a surface  is  p, 
the  number  of  loop-cuts  which  can  be  drawn  on  the  sur- 
face without  resolving  it  into  distinct  pieces.  For  the 
sphere,  p = 0,  since  it  is  divided  into  2 disconnected  regions 
by  any  closed  curve  drawn  on  its  surface.  For  the  ordi- 
nary anchor-ring,  p = 1 ; a cut  can  be  made  along  one 
and  only  one  closed  curve  — though  this  may  have  a very 
arbitrary  form  — without  resolving  the  surface  into  dis- 
tinct portions. 

connector,  n.  ( d ) In  geom.,  one  of  the  ranges 
determined  by  n coplanar  points  (‘dots’)  in  a 
polystigm. 

In  the  case  of  a tetrastigm,  it  is  often  convenient  to  use 
the  word  opposite.  Thus,  in  the  tetrastigm  A BCD  the 
connector  CD  is  said  to  be  opposite  to  the  connector  AB ; 
and  A B,  CD  are  called  a pair  of  opposite  connectors.  It 
is  evident  that  the  six  connectors  of  a tetrastigm  consist 
of  three  pairs  of  opposite  connectors. 

R.  Lachlan,  Mod.  Pure  Geom.,  p.  83. 

connexionalism,  n.  See  * connectionalism. 
conning-tower,  n.—  Conning-tower  shield,  an 
armor-plate  at  the  rear  of  the  entrance  at  the  back  of  a 
conning-tower  to  protect  the  opening  from  the  enemy’s 
projectiles.— Conning-tower  tube,  an  armored  tube, 
extending  from  the  floor  of  the  conning-tower  to  the  pro- 
tective deck,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  placed  the 
transmission-shafts  of  steering-gear,  speaking-tubes,  sig- 
nal-wires, etc.,  leading  from  the  conning-tower  below, 
conniption  (ko-nip'shon),  n.  [A  made  word 
of  Latin  appearance,’  as  it  were  a blend  of 
convulsion ) and  (eruption.]  An  attack  of  hys- 
teria; a fit  of  rage  or  vexation.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 
connive,  v.  i.  6.  In  biol.,  to  be  eonnivent. 
connivence,  n.  2.  In  nat.  hist.,  the  conver- 
gence of  parts  toward  a common  point.  Same 
as  connivency , 2. 

The  connivence  of  the  anthers  in  a cone. 

Lindley,  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.,  p.  225.  N.  E.  D. 

connoisseurship,  n.  2.  Skill  as  a connoisseur ; 
proficiency  as  an  art  critic. 

Conoquenessing  sandstone.  See  *sandstone. 
connotively  (ko-no'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a eonno- 
tive  manner. 

Among  some  primitive  peoples,  individual  names  are 
applied  connotively  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  order 
or  rank,  which  is  synonymous  with  position  in  the  camp- 
ing group.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1892,  p.  xxiv. 

connubium  (ko-nu'bi-um),  n.  [NL.  use  of  L. 
connubium,  marriage.]  In  bot.,  the  stage  at 
which  the  protoplasm  of  filamentous  alga;  co- 
alesces in  conjugation. 

conocarpium  (ko-no-kar'pi-um),  n.  ; pi.  cono- 
carpia  (-a).  [NL.]  Same  as  conocarp. 

Conoceras  (ko-nos'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kuvog,  a cone,  + sepag,  a horn.]  A genus  of 
nautiloid  cephalopods  or  orthoeeratites,  hav- 
ing a straight  shell  with  closely  crowded  septa 
in  which  the  funnels  are  split  on  one  side,  the 
hiatus  being  closed  by  a flattened  fold  extend- 
ing from  one  funnel  to  the  next.  It  is  of  Lower 
Silurian  age. 

Conocoryphe  (ko-no-kor'i-fe),  n.  [Gr.  ua vof, 
a cone,  -I-  Kopwpr),  vertex.]  A genus  of  trilo- 
bites  of  Cambrian  age,  with  rather  small  head, 
free  cheeks  carrying  the  genal  spines,  thorax 


consciousness 

with  14  segments,  and  small  pygidium.  The 
genus  is  also  called  Conocephalites. 

Conoidal  pump.  See  *pumpt. 
conoodle,  v.  See  *canoodle. 
conopid  (ko'no-pid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  dipterous  family  Conopidse. 

II.  A member  of  the  family  Conopidse. 
conopodium  (ko-no-po'di-um ),  n. ; pi.  conopo- 
dia (-a).  In  bot.,  a conical  receptacle. 
Conorbis  (ko-nov'bis),  n.  [L.  conus,  a cone, 
+ orbis,  a circle.]  A genus  of  gastropods  be- 
longing to  the  family  Conidse,  which  have  a 
high  spire  and  curved,  deeply  notched  outer 
lip.  It  occurs  in  the  Eocene  and  Oligocene 
Tertiary. 

Conoryctidse  (ko-no-rik'ti-de).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Conoryctes,  the  type  genus,  + -idee.']  A family 
of  extinct  primitive  edentate  mammals  belong- 
ing to  the  subborder  Ganodonta.  The  species 
are  from  the  Wasatch  (Eocene)  of  the  western 
United  States.  Wortman,  1896. 
conotheca  (ko-no-the  ' ka),  n. ; pi.  conothecse 
(-se).  [NL.,  < Gr.  /c&vof,  a cone,  + dyiai,  a 
box.]  In  the  extinct  dibranchiate  cephalopods 
termed  belemnites,  the  thin  liningof  the  phrag- 
macone,  which  is  produced  forward  on  the  dor- 
sal side  into  the  proostracum. 

Conothecal  (ko-no-tbe'kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 

or  resembling  a conotheca Conothecal  strife, 

the  striations  on  the  membranous  investment  of  the  cono- 
theca  of  the  belemnites. 

con  ottava  (kon  ot-ta'va).  [It.]  In  music, 
with  the  octave,  usually  the  octave  above : a 
direction  added  to  a melody  that  is  to  be  played 
in  octaves.  Abbreviated  con  8 va,  con  Sri,  or 
simply  8 va,  St n. 

conplane  (kon'plan),  a.  [con-  + planet.]  Co- 
planar  ; situated  in  a common  plane. 

Conquer-John  (kong'ker-jon),  n.  The  smaller 
or  dwarf  Solomon’s-seal,  Polygonatum  biflorum. 
See  Solomon’s-seal,  1. 

conquien  (kon-ki-an',  in  Texas  usually  kSn- 
kan'),  n.  [Sp.  con  quien,  ‘with  whom?’]  A 
Mexican  game  of  cards  for  two  players.  The 
court  cards  are  all  thrown  out.  Each  of  the  players  re- 
ceives ten  cards,  two  or  three  at  a time.  The  top  of  the 
stock  is  turned  face  up,  and  each  in  turn  says  whether  or 
not  it  shall  remain  with  him.  To  use  it,  he  must  combine 
it  with  two  or  more  others  in  the  same  suit  to  make  a 
sequence,  or  with  two  or  three  others  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation. For  every  card  taken  from  the  stock  the  user  must 
discard  one  from  his  hand.  All  combinations  are  left  face 
up  on  the  table,  and  the  first  to  get  down  eleven  cards 
wins.  If  neither  gets  down  eleven,  it  is  a tableau  or  tie. 

conquinine  (kon'kwi-nin),  n.  [con-  + quinine.] 

Same  as  quinidine. 

Cons.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Constable;  (6) 
of  Constitution;  (c)  [i.  c.j  of  consonant ; (d)  of 
consul. 

consanguineal,  a — Consanguineal  organization, 

a social  organization  based  on  consanguineous  groups. 

II.  n.  A person  consanguineous  with  an- 
other one. 

consanguined  (kon-sang'gwind),  a.  Related 
by  birth  to  another. 

consanguineous,  a.  4.  In  petrog.,  derived 
from  a common  parent  magma : said  of  igneous 
rocks. 

consanguinity,  m.  2.  In  petrog.,  the  genetic 
relationship  existing  between  those  igneous 
rocks  of  one  locality  which  have  been  derived 
from  a common  parent  magma  by  processes 
of  differentiation. 

conscience-stricken  (kon'shens-strik^n),  a. 

Same  as  conscience-smitten. 
conscientialism  (kon-si-en'slial-izm),  n.  [L. 
conscientia,  consciousness  (see  conscience),  + 
-alt  4-  -ism.]  The  doctrine  that  an  external 
world  is  a hypothesis  founded  on  our  experi- 
ence and  that  this  hypothesis  ought  to  be  re- 
jected as  unnecessary.  This  is  entirely  different 
from  the  opinion  of  pragmaticism,  which  is  that  nothing 
exists  but  objects  of  consciousness,  but  that  this  means 
possible  consciousness,  since  consciousness  in  its  wider 
sense  is  only  possibility,  and  that  the  external  world  is 
entirely  contained  in  that  consciousness. 

consciousness,  w.— Action  consciousness,  in  psy - 

chol.,  the  consciousness  immediately  preceding,  accom- 
panying, and  immediately  following  the  performance  of 
an  action ; specifically,  consciousness  during  the  reaction- 
experiment  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  i.  118.— 
Association  consciousness,  associative  conscious- 
ness, in  psy  chol.,  the  contents  and  disposition  of  con- 
sciousness during  the  process  of  association  of  ideas; 
specifically,  consciousness  during  the  associative  reaction. 
E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  i.  201.— Conscious- 
ness of  kind,  the  awareness  or  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  any  individual  that  another  individual  is  in  any  respect, 
physical  or  mental,  like  himself. 

The  consciousness  of  kind,  then,  is  that  pleasurable 
state  of  mind  which  includes  organic  sympathy,  the  per- 
ception of  resemblance,  conscious  or  reflective  sympathy, 
affection,  and  the  desire  for  recognition. 

Giddings,  Inductive  Sociol.,  p.  99. 


consciousness 


constant 


Cosmic  consciousness,  a mystical  consciousness  of  the 
life  and  order  of  the  universe.— Disaggregation  Of 
consciousness,  the  separation  of  consciousness  into 
more  or  less  disconnected  consciousnesses,  of  which  the 
most  striking  instances  are  those  of  multiple  personality. 
Hypnosis,  which  has  been  defined  as  an  inhibition  of 
inhibition,  is  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  due  to  a loss 
of  the  normal  harmony  between  the  action  of  higher  and 
lower  nerve-centers.  These  writers  regard  all  suggesti- 
bility as  dependent  upon  a separation  of  the  controlling 
and  the  reflex  consciousnesses.  In  a state  of  drowsiness 
the  ideas  do  not  hang  together ; and  this  is  an  incipient 
disaggregation  of  consciousness.  But  it  is  evident  that 
we  cannot  be  directly  aware  of  a disaggregation  of  aware- 
ness, since  we  “refer  our  ideas  to  ourselves,’  that  is  to 
say,  have  a certain  union  or  harmony  of  such  awareness 
as  there  is  for  us,  “ourselves”  consisting  in  this  union. 
Consciousness  is  essentially  a being  of  wholes. — Double 
consciousness,  dual  consciousness,  in  psychol.,  dou- 
ble or  alternating  personality ; the  apparent  coexistence 
or  alternation  of  two  selves  or  persons  in  one  and  the 
same  individual.  It  sometimes  happens,  with  hypnotic 
subjects,  that  memory  is  continuous  from  hypnosis  to 
hypnosis,  as  it  is  from  normal  state  to  normal  state ; so 
that  there  seem  to  be  two  distinct  minds  or  selves  (the 
normal  self  and  the  hypnotic  self)  within  the  single  indi- 
vidual. Here,  however,  the  facts  readily  admit  of  ex- 
planation in  terms  of  the  known  laws  of  memory.  If  we 
wish  to  revive  a past  experience,  we  must  reproduce,  so 
far  as  may  be,  the  total  conscious  contents  that  constituted 
that  experience.  Now  there  is  a marked  difference 
between  the  consciousness  of  profound  hypnosis  and  the 
waking  consciousness.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  why 
one  should  remember  from  hypnosis  to  waking,  or  con- 
versely ; while  there  is  no  reason,  psychologically,  why 
memory  should  not  persist  from  like  state  to  like  state, 
whether  the  state  be  normal  or  abnormal.  Much  more 
difficult  of  explanation  are  those  pathological  cases  in 
which  the  whole  mental  life  of  the  individual  appears  to 
be  ruptured,  so  that  two  dissociated  mental  existences 
present  themselves,  either  in  alternating  sections,  or  side 
by  side  at  the  same  time.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  analogies  to  this  condition  are  afforded  by  the  nor- 
mal life,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  work  out  a fairly  con- 
tinuous series  of  instances  connecting  the  abnormal  with 
the  normal.  Even,  then,  if  we  cannot  account  in  detail, 
and  in  the  particular  case,  for  the  sudden  transition  from 
a primary  to  a secondary  consciousness,  we  can  at  least 
point  to  general  characters  of  the  human  mind  from  which 
these  extreme  symptoms  derive. 

The  psychologists  of  France,  during  the  past  few  years, 
have  been  diligently  at  work  studying  the  phenomena  of 
double  consciousness  and  double  personality  in  hysterical 
individuals. 

A.  Binet  (trans.),  Double  Consciousness,  p.  14. 

Field  Of  consciousness,  in  psychol.,  consciousness  con- 
sidered on  the  analogy  of  visual  perception.  As  in  the 
field  of  vision  there  is  an  area  of  clear  perception  and  a 
surrounding  region  of  obscure  perception,  so  in  the  field 
of  consciousness  we  have  the  focal  area  of  attention  and 
the  marginal  or  peripheral  region  of  inattention.— Prin- 
ciple of  the  economy  of  consciousness,  the  principle 
that,  in  understanding  anything,  we  do  not  actually  re- 
call in  consciousness  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose.— Reaction  consciousness,  in  psychophys. , 
consciousness  immediately  preceding,  during,  and  im- 
mediately following  a reaction-experiment. 

The  reaction  consciousness  is  the  laboratory  form  of  the 
action  consciousness  of  everyday  life. 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper.  Psychol.,  I.  i.  118. 

con.  sect.  An  abbreviation  of  conic  section  or 
of  conic  sections. 

consensually  (kon-sen'su-al-i),  adv.  By  con- 
sensus or  consent. 

Consensus  gentium,  the  general  persuasion  of  mankind. 
This  was  urged  by  the  Stoics  as  a confirmation  of  the 
opinion  that  there  are  immortal  gods.  The  argument 
was  adopted  by  the  scholastic  doctors  and  has  been  em- 
ployed by  theists  ever  since. 

Consent  rule,  in  law,  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  an  entry  on 
the  record  by  the  defendant  confessing  the  lease,  entry, 
and  ouster,  and  insisting  upon  title  alone. — Universal 
consent,  the  unanimous  assent  of  all  contemporary  sane 
men,  or,  at  least,  of  all  men  who  are  at  present  qualified 
to  express  an  opinion  which  ought  to  weigh  in  the  mind 
of  a reader.  Propositions  which  are  admitted  by  univer- 
sal consent  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  absolutely  certain, 
according  to  the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  but  not  in 
any  very  exact  sense.  Thus,  it  is  a matter  of  universal 
consent  that  human  thought  can  cause  motions  of  matter ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  an  exactly  defined  philosophical 
statement  of  this  point,  there  is  no  universal  consent,  nor 
would  it  have  any  value  if  there  were, 
consentian  (kon  -sen ' shian),  a.  [L.  consentes, 
a word  of  unknown  origin  (Etruscan  ?)  and 
meaning,  in  the  phrase  dii  consentes.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  dii  consentes,  or  twelve  supe- 
rior deities  of  the  Etrusco-Eoman  religion. 
N.  E.  D. 

consentience,  n.  2.  Agreement  of  opinion  ; 
the  quality  of  being  consentient  (in  sense  1): 
as,  “the  consentience  of  contemporary  histori- 
cal witnesses,”  Nineteenth  Century,  Oct.,  1879, 
p.  679. 

consentient, «.  II.  n.  One  of  two  or  more  agree- 
ing and  mutually  consenting  minds.  Ross, 
Moot  Points  in  Sociol.,  VIII.  762. 
consequence.  ».  7f.  In  astron.,  motion  from 
an  earlier  to  a later  sign  of  the  zodiac,  or 
from  west  to  east;  direct  motion, 
consequent,  a.  4.  In  phys.  geog.,  resulting 
directly  from  original  conditions;  having  a 
course  determined  by  the  form  or  slope  of  an 
initial  land-surface:  as,  a consequent  divide, 
consequent  drainage,  a consequent  river,  a con- 


sequent valley,  etc.  Contrasted  with  *inse- 
quent,  2,  *obsequent,  2,  ^antecedent,  2. 

conserv,  v.  t.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of 

conserve. 

conservation,  n.  3.  In  England,  a court  or 
board  of  commissioners  having  jurisdiction 
over  a port  (as  London,  Liverpool,  etc.)  or  of 
a river  (as  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  etc.),  and 
charged  with  the  regulation  as  well  as  the  con- 
servation of  its  navigation,  fisheries,  etc. — 
Conservation  of  areas.  See  +area.— Conservation 
of  density  in  phase.  See  the  extract. 

In  an  ensemble  of  mechanical  systems  identical  in 
nature  and  subject  to  forces  determined  by  identical 
laws,  but  distributed  in  phase  in  any  continuous  manner, 
the  density -in-phase  is  constant  for  the  varying  phases  of 
a moving  system ; provided  that  the  forces  of  a system 
are  functions  of  its  coordinates,  either  alone  or  with  the 
time.  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Statistical  Mech.,  p.  9. 


. Conservation  of  extension  in  phase.  See  the  exti-act. 

When  the  phases  bounding  an  extension  in  phase  vary 
in  the  course  of  time  according  to  the  dynamical  laws  of 
a system  subject  to  forces  which  are  functions  of  the 
coordinates  either  alone  or  with  the  time,  the  value  of 
the  extension-in-phase  thus  bounded  remains  constant. 
In  this  form  the  principle  may  be  called  the  principle  of 
conservation  of  extension-in-phase. 

J.  W.  Gibbs,  Statistical  Mech.,  p.  10. 
Law  of  conservation  of  mass,  the  law  that  the  mass  of 
any  system  is  unchanged  by  any  process  which  takes 
place  within  that  system.— Law  of  conservation  Of 
matter,  the  general  fact  that  in  the  innumerable  changes 
of  properties  undergone  by  matter,  involving  the  produc- 
tion and  the  disappearance  of  particular  substances,  there 
is  neither  creation  nor  destruction  of  matter  in  the  ab- 
stract, or,  in  other  words,  that  the  total  quantity  of  matter 
in  existence,  as  far  as  observable  by  us,  is  unchangeable. 
Thus,  when  a piece  of  wood  burns  it  ceases  to  exist  as 
wood,  and  at  the  same  time  a part  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
surrounding  air  ceases  to  exist  as  oxygen  gas,  but  instead 
of  these  there  come  into  existence  and  mingle  with  the 
remaining  air  carbon-dioxid  gas  and  vapor  of  water,  and 
the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  these  newly  formed  sub- 
stances exactly  equals  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  those 
which  have  disappeared. 

conservatist  (kon-ser'va-tist),  a.  and  n.  Con- 
servative, or  a conservative, 
conservative  organs.  See  *organi. 
consider,  v.  i.  3.  To  look  carefully  or  atten- 
tively. Lev.,  xiii.  13. 

consideration,  n. — Illegal  consideration,  a consid- 
eration which  will  not  support  a contract  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  thing  done  or  promised  is  contrary  to  public 
policy.— Impossible  consideration,  a consideration 
which  from  its  nature  cannot  be  performed.  Such  a consid- 
eration is  void  in  law. — Meritorious  consideration,  a 
consideration  based  upon  natural  love  and  affection.  A con- 
tract depending  upon  such  consideration  will  be  sustained 
in  a court  of  equity  where  the  relations  of  the  parties  are 
such  as  father  and  son,  brother  and  sister,  husband  and 
wife,  etc. ; otherwise  not.— Moral  consideration,  a 
consideration  based  upon  moral  duty,  but  which  carries 
with  it  no  legal  obligation.— Past  consideration,  some- 
thing done  prior  to  the  making  of  a contract.  The  con- 
tract cannot  be  enforced  upon  a past  consideration  alone. 
COnsigne,  n.  2.  A form  of  punishment  con- 
sisting in  confinement  to  prescribed  limits. 

Consilience  of  inductions,  the  agreement  in  final  re- 
suit  of  scientific  investigations  along  widely  different 
lines  of  research : a term  introduced  by  Whewell.  In- 
stances of  this  phenomenon  are  extremely  rare.  But  the 
agreement  between  the  determinations  of  the  number  of 
atoms  in  a molecule  by  osmotic  pressure  and  the  depres- 
sion of  the  freezing-point  of  solutions,  the  rough  agree- 
ment of  different  estimates  of  the  size  of  molecules,  the 
agreement  of  the  different  ways  of  determining  the  veloc- 
ity of  light,  etc.,  may  be  considered  as  a consilience  of 
inductive  arguments  in  favor  of  the  different  general 
principles  upon  which  these  various  determinations  were 
based. 

COnsimilar,  a.  2.  In  hot.,  having  both  sides 
alike : specifically  applied  to  the  valves  of  a 
diatom. 


Console. 


a,  swell-organ  keyboard  or  manual,  with  six  combination  pistons 
above  affecting  the  swell-organ  stops;  b,  great-organ  keyboard  or 
manual,  with  eight  combination  pistons;  c,  choir-organ  keyboard 
or  manual,  with  six  combination  pistons;  d,  pedal-organ  keyboard, 
which  is  both  concave  and  radiating ; e,  music-rack  ; f,  tilting  tab- 
lets, controlling  both  stops  and  couplers  (taking  the  place  of  the 
draw-knobs  formerly  used),  grouped  according  to  the  keyboards  to 
which  they  belong,  those  of  the  pedal  organ  being  on  the  left,  those 
of  the  choir-organ  next,  etc. ; g,  combination  pedals,  with  two  swell 
pedals  in  the  center,  the  one  belonging  to  the  swell-organ,  the 
other  to  the  choir-organ. 


consistency,  n.— Rule  of  consistency,  a designation 

sometimes  applied  to  Kant’s  moral  law,  “Act  only  on 
such  a principle  as  thou  caust  will  should  be  universally 
adopted.” 

consistent  equations.  See  * equation . 

consociationism  ( kon-so-ski-a'shon-izm),  n. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  consociatism. 

consolation,  n.— Dutch  consolation,  the  thought 
that  things  might  be  worse,  or  might  have  been  worse. 

console2,  n.  4.  Ill  organ-building,  the  desk  in 
which  the  keyboards  and  stop-action  are 
contained  and  before  which  the  player  sits. 
Where  the  action  is  pneumatic  or  electric,  the  console 
may  be  quite  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  instrument 
and  even  capable  of  movement  from  one  position  to  an- 
other, the  action  being  transmitted  through  tubes  or 
wires.  In  this  case  it  is  said  to  be  movable.  See  cut  in 
preceding  column. — Detached  console.  See  kconsole 2, 
4.— Movable  console.  See  -kconsole 2,  4. 

Consolidated  annuities.  See  annuity  and  consols.— 
Consolidated  content.  See  Funded  kcontent 

consolidating-apparatus  (kon  - sol'i-da  - ting  - 
ap-a-ra/'tus),  n.  In  the  crinoids  of  the  family 
Cupressocrinidse , a peculiar  annular  structure 
situated  on  the  upper  interior  margin  of  the 
calyx  between  the  arm-bases. 

consolidation,  n.  7.  In  geol. , the  mechanical 
process  by  which  separated  parts  of  a rock 
are  brought  closer  together  through  pressure. 
The  pressure  may  be  due  to  superincumbent  weight  or 
lateral  thrust,  or  it  may  accompany  mineral  growth  and 
metasomatism.  Fine  sediments,  such  as  silts  or  muds, 
are  most  affected  by  this  process.  The  included  water, 
which  largely  acts  as  a separating  film  in  them,  is  squeezed 
out,  bringing  the  mineral  particles  into  contact.  This, 
together  with  mechanical  readjustments  of  the  particles 
themselves,  results  in  great  increase  of  cohesion.  Van 
Hise,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur.,  Monograph  47,  p.  59b. 

8.  In  finance , the  combining  of  two  or  more 
sources  of  revenue  into  a common  fund,  or  of 
varied  forms  of  public  indebtedness  into  a 
stock  bearing  interest  at  a uniform  rate. 
N,  E.  D. 

consolute  (kon-so-lut'),  a.  Icon - 4-  solute.'}  In 
phys.  chem.,  commonly  soluble:  when  two  sol- 
vents which  do  not  mix  are  in  contact  and  have 
each  in  solution  a given  third  substance,  the 
latter  is  sometimes  said  to  be  consolute , that  is, 
to  be  a solute  common  to  the  two  solvents. 

lie  showed  that  in  the  case  of  two  non-miscible  liquids 
and  a consolute  liquid,  the  equilibria  can  be  represented 
by  the  mass  law  equation,  and  that  there  are  only  two 
sets  of  equilibria  over  the  whole  range  of  concentration, 
and  these  are  represented  by  two  different  equations. 

Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  April,  1904,  p.  248. 

conspiracy,  n.  3.  An  ancient  writ  which  was 
issued  against  parties  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  to  indict  a party  for  treason  or  a 
felony. 

COnspirital  (kon-spir'i-tal),  a.  [In  form,  < L. 
com-,  together,  4-  spirit(us),  spirit,  4-  - al . The 
sense  implies  a formation  from  conspire  or 
conspiracy ) 4-  - ital .]  Constituted  conspiracy. 

Unscrupulous  adventurers  . . . create  relations  of  per- 
sonal allegiance  by  means  of  bribery,  patronage  and  pre- 
ferment Intrigue  and  conspiracy  are  the  social  bonds. 
The  social  type  is  the  conspirital. 

Qiddings,  in  Am.  Jour.  Sociol.,  X.  169. 

const.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  constitution  ; ( b ) 
of  constable. 

constable,  n.  3.  The  commander  of  a con- 
stabulary or  company  of  men-at-arms. 

In  the  matter  of  administrative  organization  the  men- 
at-arms  were  distributed  into  constabularies,  being  com- 
manded by  officers  called  constables. 

J.  W.  Fortescue,  Hist.  Brit  Army,  I.  i.  2. 

constancy,  n.  4.  A constant  job : as,  “a  con- 
stancy and  good  wages  promised  for  a good 
workman,”  The  Scotsman  (advt.). 

constant.  I.  a.—  Constant  current.  S eekcurrenti. 
-Constant-deviation  spectroscope.  See  kspectro- 
scope.  Law  of  constant  heat  sums,  law  of  constant 
proportion.  See  klaw  1. 

II.  >*.— Affinity  constants.  See  kajfinity.—  Capil- 
lary constant,  a numerical  constant  denoting  the  attrac- 
tion between  two  surfaces  to  which  the  phenomenon  of 
capillarity  is  due.— Constant  of  aberration.  (5)  The 
semimajor  axis  of  the  aberrational  ellipse  which  every 
star  apparently  describes  in  a year  on  account  of  the 
aberration  of  light.  It  is  very  nearly  20.5".—  Constant 
Of  capillarity.  See  capillary  kconstant.—  Constant 
Of  light-equation,  the  number  of  seconds  by  which  the 
distance  of  a body,  expressed  in  astronomical  units,  must 
be  multiplied  to  give  the  corresponding  equation  of  light. 
(See  equation.)  It  is  499s,  the  time  in  which  light  travels 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth.— Constant  Of  nutation,  the 
semimajor  axis  of  the  nutational  ellipse  described  in  19 
years  by  the  axis  of  the  earth  under  the  nutational  dis- 
turbance produced  by  the  moon.  Its  value  is  9.21".— 
Constant  of  precession,  tile  average  amount  by  which 
the  equinox  moves  annually  westward  along  the  ecliptic. 
Its  value  is  at  present  50.25".— Cyclic  constant,  the 
constant  by  which  a many-valued  function  changes  on 
describing  a cycle.— Dielectric  constant,  in  elect.,  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  an  insulating  medium, 
measured  as  the  ratio  of  the  capacity  of  a condenser 
with  this  medium  as  insulator,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
same  condenser  with  air-insulation.  — Diffusion  con- 
stant, a numerical  constant  or  coefficient  denoting  the 


constant 

rate  of  liquid  or  gaseous  diffusion. — Dissociation 
constant,  in  phys.  chem .,  a number  from  whieh  can 
be  computed  the  degree  of  dissociation  at  any  desired 
dilution  of  any  electrolyte  which  obeys  a certain  law. 
The  degree  of  dissociation  varies  greatly  with  the  vary- 
ing volume  in  which  a gram-molecule  of  the  electrolyte 
is  dissolved,  but  from  the  variable  dissociation  of  an 
electrolyte  we  can  compute  in  many  cases  a quantity 
which  does  not  vary  with  the  dilution.  For  an  electrolyte 
which  dissociates  into  two  ions,  in  many  cases,  if  we  put 
m for  the  degree  of  dissociation  at  any  volume  represented 
by  v,  which  stands  for  the  number  of  liters  which  contain 

one  gram-molecule  of  the  solute,  we  find  — ~ — = a con- 

(1  — m)v 

stant ; and  the  numerical  value  of  this  quantity  is  the  dis- 
sociation constant  for  the  given  substance.— Electrical 
constant,  a numerical  quantity,  such  as  the  specific  in- 
ductive capacity,  employed  to  designate  or  describe  some 
electrical  property  of  a body.— Kerr’s  constant,  the 
quantity  K in  the  expression  e = K In,  where  e is  the 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a ray  of  polarized 
light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a magnet  and  In  is 
the  normal  component  of  magnetization.  Kerr’s  constant 
is  used  in  the  optical  method  of  measuring  the  strength 
of  the  magnetic  field.—  Kundt’s  constant,  the  constant 
quantity  ^ in  the  equation  e = i// 1 d,  which  expresses  the 
power  of  ferromagnetic  substances  (taken  in  thin  layers) 
to  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  of  transmitted  light.  The 
angle  of  rotation  is  e ; / is  the  strength  of  the  magnetic 
field;  and  d is  the  thickness  of  the  layer.— Level  con- 
stant. See  Aleveli.— Newtonian  constant.  Same  as 
gravitation  constant  (which  see,  under  constant).—  Opti- 
cal constant,  a numerical  quantity,  such  as  the  index  of 
refraction,  employed  to  designate  or  describe  some  opti- 
cal property  of  a substance.— Precession  constant,  the 

quantity  where  C is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  re- 
A 

volving  body  about  its  polar  axis  and  A is  its  moment  of 
inertia  about  an  equatorial  diameter.  The  seven  numer- 
ical quantities  used  to  compute  the  precession  of  the 
equinox  are  also  called  precession  constants. — Radiation 
constant,  the  heat,  in  calories,  lost  by  radiation  from  a 
unit  surface  in  a unit  of  time  when  the  radiating  body  has 
a temperature  one  degree  centigrade  above  its  surround- 
ings; the  emissivity.— Solar  constant.  See  solar.— 
Spheroidal  constant,  one  of  the  numerical  quantities, 
such  as  the  ratio  of  the  axes,  used  in  astronomy  to  define 
quantitatively  the  form  of  the  earth.—' Temperature  con- 
stant, in  phenology,  the  thermal  constant.— Thermal 
constant,  the  phenological  constant ; the  total  quantity  of 
heat  or  day  degrees  required  by  a plant  in  order  to  attain 
any  phase  of  plant  life.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
constant,  and  the  various  attempts  to  define  and  compute 
it  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  respective  authors,  as 
follows : Adanson’s  constant  (1750),  the  sum  of  all  the  pos- 
itive mean  daily  temperatures  on  the  centigrade  scale, 
counting  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Boussingault's 
constant  (1837),  the  same  as  Adanson’s  except  that  it 
counts  from  the  beginning  of  vegetation.  Marie  Davy's 
constant  (1880),  the  sum  of  all  the  mean  daily  actinome- 
tric  degrees  in  full  sunshine,  counting  from  the  date  of 
vegetation.  Gasparin’s  constant  (1847),  the  sum  of  all  ef- 
fective temperatures  (the  excesses  of  mean  daily  temper- 
atures in  full  sunshine  above  5°  C.),  counted  on  the  centi- 
grade scale  and  from  the  date  in  the  springtime  when 
such  effective  temperature  is  first  attained.  11.  Hoff- 
man's constant  (1857),  the  sum  of  all  daily  maximum  tem- 
peratures above  freezing,  (the  positive  maxima)  on  Reau- 
mur’s scale,  counting  from  January  1 to  the  attainment  of 
any  given  phase  of  development.  Linsser's  thermal  con- 
stant (1867),  the  sum  of  all  mean  daily  temperatures  above 
0°  C.  in  the  shade,  counting  from  the  date  when  the  an- 
nual minimum  occurs  up  to  any  phase  of  vegetation.  Lins- 
ser's local  annual  thermal  constant  (1867),  the  sum  of  all 
the  mean  daily  temperatures  above  0°  C.  in  the  shade  for 
the  whole  year  at  any  locality.  Linsser's  physiologic  ther- 
mal constant  (1867),  the  sum  of  all  the  positive  daily  mean 
temperatures  from  germination  to  the  attainment  of  any 
phase  of  vegetation,  divided  by  his  local  animal  thermal 
constant  Linsser's  local  clima  tic  constant  (1869),  the  sum 
of  all  the  local  rainfalls  from  germination  up  to  the  attain- 
ment of  any  ph^se  divided  by  the  local  annual  thermal 
phenological  constant.  Herv6  Mangon’s  constant  (1875), 
the  sum  of  all  the  positive  excesses  of  mean  daily  shade- 
temperatures  above  5°  C.  (T.°— 5°  0.),  counted  on  the  cen- 
tigrade scale  and  from  the  date  of  vegetation.  Quetelet’s 
constant  (1845),  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  positive 
daily  temperatures,  centigrade  scale,  counting  from  the 
date  of  the  awakening  of  vegetation,  when  the  mean  daily 
temperature  is  6"  C.  lUaumur's  constant  (1735),  the  sum 
of  all  the  mean  daily  temperatures  on  the  Reaumur  scale, 
counting  from  the  date  of  vegetation.— Verdet’s  con- 
stant, the  quantity  w in  the  expression  e = u>  H d,  where 
e is  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light  in  pass- 
ing through  a layer,  of  thickness  d,  of  a substance  so 
placed  in  a magnetic  field  of  intensity  II  that  the  light 
travels  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force.  Verdet’s 
constant  (u>)  is  the  rotation  per  unit  variation  of  magnetic 
potential.  It  depends  upon  the  wave-length  of  the  light, 
the  nature  of  the  substance,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
latter. 

constantan  (kon'stan-tan),  n.  [From  Constant, 
a personal  name.]  " An  alloy  consisting  of  60 
per  cent,  copper  and  40  per  cent,  nickel,  its 
electrical  resistance,  which  is  more  than  50  times  that  of 
copper,  varies  inappreciably  with  change  of  temperature  ; 
its  thermo-electromotive  force  in  combination  with  cop- 
per is  very  large.  It  may  be  heated  to  800'  C.  without 
oxidation.  It  is  freely  ductile. 

Constantinian  (kon-stan-tin'i-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Constantine  the  Grreat,  a Roman 
emperor,  or  his  reign  (306-337  A.  D.). 
Constantino  (kon-stan-te'no),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.] 
A fish,  Centropomus  robalito,  of  the  family  Cen- 
tropomidse : found  from  Mexico  to  Panama. 
Constellaria  (kon-stel-a'ri-a),  n.  A genus  of 
trepostomatous  bryozoans  growing  attached  to 
foreign  bodies  and  having  thin-walled  cells 
with  abundant  mesopores  and  the  surface  of 
109 


the  zoaria  covered  with  star-shaped  maculae. 
It  is  of  Silurian  age. 

constituent.  I.  a.— Constituent  society,  a society 
which  is  a constituent  part  of  a larger  social  order,  for 
example,  a business  corporation,  a church,  a political 
party,  or  a club.  In  the  constituent  society  individuals 
work  or  find  pleasure  together,  though  they  may  not 
dwell  in  the  same  neighborhood  or  even  in  the  same 
state.  In  the  ★component  society  (which  see)  individuals 
dwell  together  and  may  or  may  not  work  together,  (bid- 
ding s,  Elem.  of  Sociol.,  p.  7. 

constitution,  n — Constitution  Church,  the  church 
which  was  established  in  France  by  the  decree  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  July  12,  1790.  This  decree  pro- 
vided that  all  bishops  should  be  elected  by  local  conven- 
tions of  the  clergy,  without  recourse  to  the  holy  see,  and 
that  the  entire  clergy  should  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
civil  constitution  provided  by  the  assembly.— Provincial 
constitutions,  the  decrees  of  provincial  synods  held 
under  divers  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Bouvier,  Law 
Diet.— Social  constitution.  See  Asocial. 
Constitutional  Law.  ( a ) A valid  law ; one  which  is  not 
unconstitutional.  (6)  That  branch  of  the  law  which  de- 
fines and  interprets  the  scope  and  meaning  of  a constitu- 
tion. 

constitutionally,  adv.  4.  As  regards  consti- 
tution or  composition : as,  the  substances  dif- 
fer both  toxicologically  and  constitutionally . 
constitutive,  a.  3.  In  phys.  chem.,  a term 
introduced  by  Ostwald  to  denote  those  prop- 
erties of  a compound  which  depend  on  the 
constitution  of  the  molecule,  or  on  the  mode  of 
union  and  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the 
molecule.  For  instance,  of  two  molecules  having  the 
same  number  of  the  same  atoms,  one  turns  the  plane  of 
polarized  light  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left ; this 
difference  is  obviously  due  to  something  in  the  structure 
of  the  molecule — it  is  a constitutive  property,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  additive  or  a colligative  property. — Con- 
stitutive government.  See  ★ government . 
constrain,  v,  t.  6.  In  mech. : ( a ) To  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  (motion),  except  in  a par- 
ticular direction : as,  the  relative  motions  of 
the  parts  of  any  machine  are  always  con- 
strained. (b)  To  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
motion  of  (a  material  point  or  body),  except 
in  a particular  and  definite  manner:  as,  to 
constrain  a part  of  a mechanism.— constrained 

system,  a system  of  points  subject  to  constraints,  that 
is,  forces  regarded  as  infinite  which  compel  a certain  re- 
lation between  their  motions, 
construct,  a.  II.  n.  1.  Something  constructed 
or  created. — 2.  In  compar.  psychol. , the  mental 
picture  answering  to  a real  or  a possible  object 
of  sense  : regarded  as  the  mental  result  of  the 
action  of  external  stimuli. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  object  is  constructed  at  the  bid- 
ding of  certain  sensations,  which  suggest  to  my  mind  the 
associated  qualities.  The  object  is  a construct. 

C.  L.  Morgan,  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,  p.  312. 

3.  In  math.,  a configuration  or  surface. 

The  notion  of  monogenic  construct  is  wider  than  that  of 
a monogenic  function.  Ency.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  541. 

constructible  (kon-struk'ti-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  constructed. 

construction,  n.— Bureau  of  Construction  and  Re- 
pair. See  Abureau.  — Hennebique  construction,  a sys- 
tem of  construction  in  concrete  reinforced  by  steel  or  iron 
introduced  in  various  ways.  It  was  first  brought  to  per- 
fection by  M.  Francois  Hennebique,  a French  builder.  See 
reinforced  Aconcrete.—  Huygens’s  construction,  a geo- 
metrical method,  first  employed  by  Huygens,  for  represent- 


ing the  front  of  a light- wave.  It  consists  of  a set  of  equal 
semicircles  the  centers  of  which  are  equidistant  points 
along  a line,  AB,  which  represents  the  front  of  the  wave  at 
a given  instant,  t.  The  envelop  of  the  semicircles  is  the 
wave-front  at  a later  time,  t,  such  that  their  radius  meas- 
ures the  progress  of  the  wave  during  the  intervening  in- 
terval.—Mill  construction,  in  arch.,  construction  by 
means  of  solid  timbers  and  thick  planks  with  no  inclosed 
hollow  spaces.  Thus  the  floors  are  of  very  thick  planks 
resting  directly  on  girders.  Such  a building  resists  fire, 
and  is  often  said  to  be  of  slow-burning  construction. — 
Terrace  Of  construction.  Same  as  alluvial  Aterrace. 
constructional,  a.  2.  Controlled  by  the  orig- 
inal and  still  prevailing  surface  attitude  and 
structure  of  the  land : said  of  watercourses. 
See  * consequent  and  * attitude . — 3.  Formed  by 
or  resulting  from  consequent  drainage  : said  of 
larid-foriiis : as,  a constructional  divide  or  val- 
ley— Constructional  slope.  See  ★ slope. 
construction-train  (kon-struk'shon-traji),  n. 
A train  of  cars  adapted  to  the  conveyance  and 
application  to  use  of  the  materials  for  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  railroads. 

Constructive  theft.  See  *tlieft. 
construe,  v.  II.  intrans.  To  yield  to  or  admit 
of  grammatical  analysis  or  interpretation  : as, 
a sentence  that  will  not  construe. 
consubstantialist,  n.  2.  Same  as  *consub- 
stantiationist. 


contact 

consubstantiationist  (kon,/sub  - stan  - shi  - a'- 
shon-ist),  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
con  substantiation. 

consul,  n.  5.  Formerly,  in  southern  France 
and  Catalonia,  a municipal  magistrate.  N. 
E.  D. — 6.  Formerly,  within  the  foreign  colony 
or  settlement  of  a town,  the  representative 
chief  of  the  merchants  and  their  intermediary 
with  the  local  government.  N.  E.D.  — 7.  A 
local  representative  of  a cyclists’  touring  club, 
consul  (kon'sul),  v.  t.  [consul,  ti.]  To  submit 
(an  invoice)  for  certification  to  the  consul  of  a 
country  to  which  goods  are  consigned. 
Consular  bureau.  See  trbureau.—  Consular  court,  a 
court  of  justice  presided  overby  a consul.  Such  courts 
are  established  only  in  countries  where  extraterritori- 
ality (which  see)  has  been  conceded  by  treaty  to  other 
foreign  nations,  as  by  China,  and  formerly  also  Japan. 
The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  is  limited  to  suits  arising 
between  the  consuls'  own  countrymen,  and  to  hearing  and 
deciding  suits  brought  against  any  of  them  by  subjects  of 
the  country  in  which  the  court  is  established. 
Consultation  game,  in  chess,  a game  in  which  two  or 
more  persons  play  on  one  side  and  the  moves  are  made 
after  joint  deliberation. 

Consumption,  n.  5.  In  Mom.  law,  loss  of  a 
right  of  action  after  commencement  of  the 
suit.— Acute,  galloping,  hasty,  or  rapid  consump- 
tion, pulmonary  tuberculosis  running  a rapidly  fatal 
course.— Hatters’ consumption,  a catarrhal  condition 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  pulmonary  alveoli,  due  to  the 
inhalation  of  particles  of  felt,  silk,  or  other  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats.— Luxus  consumption,  the 
ingestion  of  an  excessive  amount  of  albuminoid  food,  far 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  organism.—  Potters’  consump- 
tion, same  as  potters’  ■ Aasthmu . 

consumption-weed  (kon-sump'shon-wed),  «. 
The  round-leaved  wintergreen,  Pyrola  rotun- 
difolia : so  called  from  its  supposed  medicinal 
virtues. 

consumptive,  a.  5.  Indicating  the  presence 
of  consumption : as,  a consumptive  cough. 
contact1,  n.  4.  In  geol.,  the  surface  of  junc- 
ture, specifically  of  an  igneous  intrusion  and 
its  containing-walls,  along  whieh  mineralogi- 
cal  and  structural  changes,  and  especially  ore- 
deposits,  are  often  developed ; also  applied  to 
the  surface  of  juncture  of  any  two  contrasted 
rocks. — 5.  In  anthropol.,  the  meeting  of 

tribes  or  peoples  of  different  culture,  particu- 
larly that  of  a primitive  tribe  with  the  trade 
and  influence  of  a superior  people. — 6.  In 
psychol. : (a)  A light  pressure  upon  the  skin  ; 
a low  degree  of  intensity  of  the  adequate 
stimulus  of  the  pressure-spots.  ( b ) A weak 
sensation  of  pressure.  Some  psychologists 
regard  the  sensation  of  contact  as  qualitatively 
different  from  the  sensation  of  pressure.  In 
all  probability,  however,  the  two  are  simply 
degrees  of  one  and  the  same  sensible  quality. 

Still  other  points  on  the  skin,  very  wealthily  inter- 
spersed amongst  the  others,  give  us,  if  excited  in  isola- 
lation,  sensations  of  contact  or  of  pressure. 

Boyce,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  133. 

Contact  sensation:  Ger.  Beriihrungsempflndung;  F. 
sensation  de  contact;  Ital.  sensazione  di  contatto.  A 
sensation  made  up  probably  (Dessoir)  of  touch  sensation 
and  pressure  sensation. 

Baldwin,  Diet.  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Angle  of  contact,  (b)  See  Aangles.—  Center  of  con- 
tact, the  point  of  intersection  of  two  tangents  at  two 
points  of  contact  of  two  conics  or  other  plane  curves. — 
Circumaxial  contact.  See  Adrcumaodal. — Contact 
action.  An  important  application  of  this  principle  to 
industrial  purposes  is  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
by  the  combination  of  sulphur  dioxid  with  additional 
oxygen,  on  passing  these  gases  over  heated  platinum  in  a 
finely  divided  state,  the  platinum  remaining  unchanged, 
while  the  resulting  sulphur  trioxid  is  conducted  into 
water : spoken  of  as  the  contact  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid.  — Contact  difference  of  poten- 
tial, electricity,  electromotive  force,  metamor- 
phism,  mineral.  See  Apotential,  Aelectricity,  A electro- 
motive, Ametamorphism,  Amineral. — Contact  paper, 
in  photog.,  sensitized  paper  used  for  contact-print- 
ing.—Contact  phenomena,  effects  produced  upon 
older  rocks  by  the  introduction  of  an  igneous  mass, 
as  a dike  or  an  intruded  sheet  The  presence  of  the 
more  highly  heated  body,  with  its  attendant  miner- 
alizers and  the  circulation  of  waters  induced,  leads  to 
many  changes  in  the  minerals  and  rock-structures 
near  the  contact. — Contact  print,  in  photog.,  a print 
made  by  the  exposure  to  light  of  a sensitive  sur- 
face placed  behind  and  in  contact  with  a negative  or 
other  object  to  be  copied.  See  contact-printing,  be- 
low.—Contact-printing,  in  photog.,  a process  in  which 
sensitized  paper  or  glass  is  printed  in  contact  with  the 
negative ; also,  printing  upon  bromide  paper  behind, 
and  in  contact  with  a negative,  exposed  a few  feet 
away  from  an  artificial  source  of  light. — Contact  pro- 
cess, in  phys.  chem.,  a process  which  is  accelerated  to  a 
useful  rate  by  contact  of  the  acting  substance  with  an- 
other substance  which  is  left  unchanged  at  the  end  of 
the  process  ; a catalytic  process.  See  catalysis  and  Aeon- 
tact  action. — Contact  reaction,  in  phys.  chem.,  a re- 
action which  is  much  accelerated  by  contact  of  the  act- 
ing substance  with  another  substance  that  is  left  un- 
changed at  the  end  of  the  reaction  ; a catalytic  reaction. 
— Contact  substance,  in  phys.  chem.,  a substance 
which  accelerates  a contact  reaction. — Contact  trans- 
formation, in  math.,  a transformation  which  changes 


advantage  of  containing  him ; but  in  the  open,  across 
which  an  enemy  has  to  advance,  a containing  force  of  a 
proportion  of  one  man  to  five  of  the  enemy  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. U.  A.  Owynne,  in  War’s  Brighter  Side,  p.  174. 


contact 

an  element  by  such  substitutions  as  transform  into  itself 
the  linear  differential  equation  dz  — pdx  — qdy  = 0.  Two 
manifoldnesses,  having  a contact,  that  is,  having  a sur- 
face-element in  common,  are  changed  by  the  transforma- 
tion into  two  others  which  also  have  a contact ; hence  the  ,1 rT,  _ ,, 

name  given  by  Lie  to  the  transformation.— Contact  vein.  COXltanO  (kon  ta-no),  V.  [It.,  they  count, 
Same  as  contact  deposit. — Internal  contact,  the  apparent  (time),  pres.  md.  3d  pers.  pi.  of  contdre , count!, 
contactof  the  edge  of  the  disk  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  an  v.]  In  writing  music  for  an  orchestra,  a direc- 
annular  eclipse,  or  of  the  planets  Venus  or  Mercury  at  the  tion  that  n nartionlnr  irmtrnmont  tn  ho 
time  of  transit  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  sun:  opposed  to  ex-  mat  a particular  instrument  is  to  De  Sl- 

ternal  contact,  when  the  moon  or  planet  appears  to  touch  lent  tor  a time.  Abbreviated  COTlt. 
the  sun’s  disk  from  the  outside.—  Optical  contact,  in  pho-  content3,  n . 6.  The  amount  or  quantity 


yielded. 

The  director  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station  re- 
ported that  the  sugar  content  in  pounds  per  acre  from  five 
characteristic  soils  of  that  Territory  ranged  from  1,491 
to  3,361  pounds.  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  1901,  p.  41. 
Funded  content,  in  psychol.,  a mental  content  of  the 
second  order,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  bringing 
together  of  other  contents  into  a unitary  whole ; a form 
quality,  or  form  of  combination. 

Funded  or  consolidated  contents  are,  then,  such  con- 
tents as  are  produced  by  bringing  together,  in  a very  in- 
timate way,  various  part-contents. 

I.  M.  Bentley,  in  Amer.  Jour.  PsyclioL,  XIII.  279. 


tog.,  the  contact  of  any  two  substances  brought  into  close 
union  with  each  other  and  presenting  two  instead  of  four 
surfaces,  as  a silver-backed  mirror.— Sensation  Of  double 
contact,  (a.)  The  sensory  experience  which  arises  when 
a movable  object,  as  a stick  or  a pencil,  is  thrust  or 
pressed  by  the  hand  against  a second  object,  or  passed 
over  its  surface;  the  experience  of  projected  touch,  in 
which  the  sensations  appear  to  have  their  origin,  not  in 
hand  or  arm,  but  at  the  tip  of  the  stick  or  pencil.  (6) 

The  sensations  aroused  by  pressure  of  one  part  of  the 
skin  upon  another,  (c)  The  twofold  sensation  (pressure 
followed  by  pain)  which  arises  when  the  skin,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  wrist  is  tapped  with  the  point  of  a needle 
whose  shaft  is  held  loosely  between  the  finger  and  thumb 

of  the  other  hand.— Sliding  contact,  the  communica-  . . 

tion  of  motion  by  means  of  surfaces  which  drive  with  a COnterminOllSIieSS  (kon-ter  mi-nus-nes),  n. 
necessary  slipping  of  one  surface  on  the  other,  as  distin-  The  condition  of  being  conterminous, 
guished  from  rolling  contact,  where  no  slip  occurs,  rnntPQtatimi  n ^ onnlPnti™ j ^ 

Sliding  contact  occurs  when  the  driving  is  by  cams,  the  Station,  71.  D.  oame  as  contention , u. 

teeth  of  wheels,  screws,  wedges,  and  pin-joints. — Wipe  COntlgUlty,  n. — Synthesis  Of  contiguity.  See  ksyn- 
contact,  (a)  Interrupted  contact ; the  touching  of  one  thesis. 

part  of  a machine  by  another  in  the  course  of  the  travel  Continent,  71— IndO-African  continent,  a term  re- 
of  either  part;  the  wiping  of  one  part  of  a machine  or  ferring  to  the  former  more  or  less  extensive  union  of 
engine  by  another,  (b)  A method  of  making  an  electric  Asia  and  Africa  by  a supposed  land  connection  in  the  vi- 
arc  pass  between  terminals  by  interrupting  an  electric  cinity  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Bed  Sea.  This  is  indi- 
circuit, the  contact  points  passing  over  each  other  with  a cated  by  soundings,  but  especially  by  the  character  of  the 
sliding  or  wiping  contact.  The  arc  terminals  are  kept  fossil  fauna  of  the  Sr valik  Hills,  India.— Dark  Continent, 
free  of  oxid  or  deposit,  because  the  surfaces  are  cleansed  Africa. 

by  the  sliding  action.  Continental  divide.  See  kdivide. — Continental  gla- 

COIltact2  (kon-takt'),  n.  [L.  contactus : see  cier,  high,  islands,  etc.  Seekglacier,khigh,kislandi, 
contact*- , w.]  One  who  has  been  exposed  to  an  etc- 

infectious  disease  by  contact  or  near  asso-  continentalism  (kon-ti-nen  tal-izm),  n.  [con- 
ciation  with  a person  suffering  from  it.  Med.  tinental  + -ism.]  A view,  opinion,  custom, 
Record,  Feb.  28,  1903.  p.  346.  action,  expression,  or  way  of  doing  things  that 

contact-bed  (kon'takt-bed),  n.  1.  A layer  of  18  Peeuliar  to  or  characteristic  of  the  con- 
filtering-materialinabasinof  asewagepurifica-  tinental  part  of  Europe. 

tion  works.  The  material  to  be  acted  on  is  introduced  COntinentallty  (kon  ti-nen-tal  1-tl),  ».  icon- 
into  the  basin  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a time  sufficient  tinental  ~r  -ity.  J 1.  ihe  character  of  being 
to  be  exposed  to  action  by  the  bacterial  energies  of  the  continental.  — 2.  Ill  meteor .,  the  extent  to 
bed.  When  the  process  is  sufficiently  complete,  the  which  the  climate  of  any  spot  agrees  with  the 
sewage  is  decanted,  or  filtered,  and  the  contact-surface  of  4-,rrk;„Qi  rtArit;n0n^l  -u„ 

the  filter  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  for  the  process  of  growth  typical  Continental  Climate.  As  denned  by 
of  aerobic  microbes,  whose  action  is  to  hasten  oxidation  Zenker  this  is  measured  by  the  annual  range 
of  the  next  charge,  and  its  change  to  harmlessness.  The  of  temperature  divided  by  the  sine  of  the 
filling  of  interstitial  spaces  in  the  contact-bed  with  air  latitndp  • hut  ho  hrpu  tlio  uvn  itcplf 
makes  the  bed  more  active.  Sometimes  called  an  aerated  ® “J?  . 

filter.— 2.  In  geol.,  a bed  lying  next  to  (in  con-  continentalize  (kon-ti-nen  tal-iz),  v.  t.;  pret. 
tact  with)  a formation  of  a different  character.  and  PP-  continentalized  ppr.  continentalizing 
contact-block  (kon'takt-blok),  ».  In  elect,,  a [continental  + -ize.J  To  make  continental; 
metallic  block  forming  part  of  an  instrument,  with  the  ideas  and  ways  of  the  continent 

as  a rheostat,  and  serving,  in  conjunction  with  „ot  £uroPe-  , . 

a peg,  plug,  screw,  or  brush,  to  convey  cur-  contingency,  n.  4 In  biometry,  a method  of 
rent  to  any  portion  of  the  electric  circuit  with 


which  it  may  be  connected, 
contact-irritation  (kon'takt-ir-i-ta/shon),  n. 
The  irritation  produced  in  the  cells  of  a plant 
by  the  contact  of  an  insect  or  fungus,  which 


studying  statistically  biological  data  that  do 
not  admit  of  numerical  expression. 

I think  ...  I have  surmounted  the  difficulty  of  scale 
orders  by  applying  the  new  method  of  contingency , which 
completely  dispenses  with  any  scale  order. 

Pearson,  in  Biometrika,  March  and  J uly,  1904,  p.  150. 


slfg^abnormalities68  growtl1  and  ProduoeB  Contingent  damages,  debt.  See  ■•'damage, 

Others  . 


. ; supplement  mere  contact-irritation  and  continuant,  n.  2.  A consonant  such  as  f,  V, 

shading  by  actual  absorption  from  the  external  cells.  etc.,  the  sound  of  which  may  be  indefinitely 

prolonged,  as  distinguished  from  a ‘stop,’ 
such  asp,  6,  etc.,  which  involves  a complete 
closure  of  the  mouth. 


II . M Ward,  Disease  in  Plants,  p.  135. 

contact-pin  (kon'takt-pin),  n.  In  elect.,  a me- 
tallic pin  by  means  of  which  contact  for  the 
conduction  of  current  is  secured  between  the 
parts  of  any  electrical  apparatus, 
contact-ring  (kon'takt-ring),  n. 
metallic  ring  on  the  shaft  of  a dynamo  or  motor, 
or  of  any  electrical  apparatus,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  current,  by  sliding  contact,  between 
the  fixed  and  moving  parts, 
contact-screw  (kon'takt-skro),  n.  In  elect., 
a screw  by  means  of  which  metallic  contact 
for  the  conduction  of  current  is  secured  be- 
tween the  parts  of  any  electrical  apparatus, 
contact-stud  (kon'takt-stud),  n.  In  elect.,  a 
stud  or  peg  by  means  of  which  metallic  con- 
tact for  the  conduction  of  current  is  secured 


continuating  (kon-tin'u-a-ting),  p.  a.  Serving 
Tn  elect  a *°  continue — Continuating  glasses.  See  -kglass. 
EtcM,.,  a Continuation  school,  a school  in  which  instruction  is 
' given,  usually  in  the  evening,  in  continuation  or  extension 
of  that  given  in  the  ordinary  day-schools;  an  evening- 
school  for  popular  instruction  by  lesson  or  lecture.  [Eng.l 
Nature,  Sept  17,  1903,  p.  492. 

continuative,  n.  3.  In  philol.,  a form  that 
indicates  continuation. 

The  continuative  [in  the  Chinook  verb]  is  a purely 
intransitive  tense,  because  in  transitive  verbs  the  object 
limits  the  action  in  such  manner  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  its  occurrence. 

Amer.  Anthropologist,  April-June,  1900,  p.  213. 


Continued  fraction  of  the  second  order.  See  kfrac- 
between  the  parts  of  any  electrical  apparatus.  tion-— Continued  rest.  _ Seekresti. 

:cmtact-vein  (kon'takt-vanl.  n.  A vain  fnl-  COntinuist  (kon-tm  u-ist),  n.  [L.  coTitinuns, 

continuous,  + -ist. ] One  who  holds  that  a 


contact- vein  (kou'takt-van),  n.  A vein  fol- 
lowing the  plane  of  contact  between  different 
rock-formations. 

contagion,  n.  5.  A contagious  disease psy- 

chical contagion,  the  propagation  of  nervous  disorders 
through  imitation,  as  when  chorea  attacks  many  children 


certain  thing  is  continuous;  as,  specifically, 
that  a declaration  or  prophecy  in  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  refers  in  part  to  the  past  and  con- 
tinues to  refer  for  the  rest  to  the  future. 


school.  The  Maiming  .manias lof  the  middle  ages  are  continuity,  w.  4.  In  biol.,  the  existence  of  SUC- 


typical  examples  of  psychical  contagion, 

contagiosity  (kon-ta-ji-os'i-ti),  n.  [contagious 
(L.  - iosus ) 4-  -ity.]  Contagiousness. 

Contagium  vivum  [L.,  living  contagium],  a living  germ 
of  infectious  disease,  either  a bacterium  or  a protozoan 
parasite. 

contain,  V.  t.  9.  To  hold  (a  body  of  troops) 
in  position,  usually  by  deploying  the  contain- 
ing force  in  its  front  and  threatening  an  at- 
tack. 

Regiments  or  even  brigades  lying  flat  on  the  ground, 
. . . their  presence  in  front  of  the  enemy  will  have  the 


cessive  generations  of  living  beings  without 
any  gap  or  interruption  of  material  compo- 
sition. See  * germinal  continuity.— Amputation 
in  continuity.  See  kamputaiion— Doctrine  of  con- 
tinuity, the  doctrine  that  all  real  variations  are  con- 
tinuous and  without  sudden  jumps.  The  doctrine  was 
particularly  advocated  by  Leibnitz,  and  more  and  more 
fully  as  his  reflections  advanced.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  the  doctrine.  Thus,  it  may  be  held  absolutely  or 
only  as  a regulative  principle,  or  even  only  as  a sound 
working  hypothesis.  It  may  be  held  as  strictly  applying 
to  every  character  (so  that,  for  example,  its  advocate  will 
contend  that  things  are  more  or  less  real  but  not  abso- 


contraction 

lutely  real,  etc.)  or  it  may  be  held  under  definite  or  indefi- 
nite restriction.  The  continuity  predicated  may  also  be 
understood  in  several  senses. — Germinal  continuity. 
See  kgerminal. — Protoplasmic  continuity,  in  cytoi., 
the  connection,  by  means  of  very  delicate  strands  of  pro- 
toplasm, between  the  living  substance  of  adjacent  cells. 
In  plants  these  strands  pass  through  minute  pores  in  the 
cell-walls.— Synthesis  of  continuity,  direct  union  of 
the  ends  of  a fractured  bone  or  the  lips  of  a wound. 

continuo  (kon-tiii'u-b),  n.  [It.  basso  continuo , 
1 continued  bass.’]  Same  &&  figured  bass,  which 
see,  under  bass 3. 

Continuous  action.  See  kact ion.—  Continuous  cur- 
rent. See  k current!,  6.— Continuous  flow  calorime- 
ter. . See  kealorimeter. 

continuum,  n.  2.  In  math.,  the  whole  system 
of  positive  and  negative  integral,  fractional, 
and  irrational  numbers, 
contort  (kon-tort'),  a.  [L.  contortus,  pp. : see 
contort ^ j Twisted ; contorted, 
contortion,  n.  3.  In  vegetable  teratol.,  an 
irregular  twisting  or  bending  of  the  stems  or 
branches  of  plants,  due  to  various  causes, 
usually  accidental.  Masters. — 4.  In  geol.,  the 
disordered  attitude  of  irregularly  folded  strati- 
fied rocks.  Geikie , Text-book  of  Geol. 
contour,  n.—  Complex  contour,  in  math.,  a contour 
consisting  of  several  curves.—  Simple  contour,  in  math., 
a non-in tersecting  closed  curve  which  is  a contour. 

contour,  v.  II.  intrans.  To  follow  a level  line  on 
an  irregular  slope ; imitate  the  path  of  a con- 
ton  r-line. 

The  cliffs  and  beaches  that  contour  around  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains  of  Utah,  where  the  waves  of  Lake  Bonne- 
ville once  beat,  in  many  ways  resemble  the  elevated  shore 
lines  of  western  Scotland. 

W.  M.  Davis,  Elem.  Phys.  Geog.,  p.  319. 
contra  (kon'tra),  n.  [ contra , adv.]  The  con- 
trary or  opposite  side  or  thing;  in  bookkeeping , 
the  opposite  side  or  column  of  an  account; 
especially  the  right-hand  or  credit  side  (in 
which  appear  the  items  against  the  person 
whose  books  are  kept). 

COntra-.  (c)  In  organ-building,  in  the  names  of  stops, 
indicating  a stop  whose  tones  are  an  octave  below  the 
pitch  of  the  keys  used : as,  contragamba,  etc. 
contrabourdon  (kon'tra-bor//don),  n.  In  organ- 
building , a stop  giving  tones  an  octave  lower 
than  the  usual  bourdon. 

contract,  n.  6.  A contracted  word;  a con- 
traction.— 7.  In  card  games  in  which  bids  are 
made,  the  number  of  tricks  or  points  which 
the  bidder  undertakes  to  win.— Certain  con- 
tract, in  law,  a contract  in  which  the  thing  to  be 
done  presumably  rests  upon  the  will  of  the  party,  or 
when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it  must  happen 
in  the  manner  agreed  upon.— Contract  Job,  a piece 
of  work  executed  according  to  conditions  (respecting 
quality  of  workmanship,  time  of  delivery,  price,  etc.) 
determined  by  contract  in  advance  of  execution : contrasted 
with  a piece  of  work  executed  in  anticipation  of  sale,  or 
production  for  the  open  market.— Contract  Of  benefi- 
cence, in  Louisiana  law,  a contract  in  which  a benefit  is 
secured  to  only  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  as  a gra- 
tuitous loan.— Contract  prices,  prices  determined,  by 
contract,  in  advance  of  the  production  of  goods:  conti-asted 
with  market  prices.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  to  desig- 
nate competitive  prices,  as  distinguished  from  customary 
prices.— Contract  surgeon.  See  k surgeon—  Contract 
system,  the  system  of  obtaining  public  supplies,  or  the 
performance  of  public  services,  through  the  intervention 
of  a contractor,  instead  of  through  direct  public  manage- 
ment or  through  direct  purchase  in  the  open  market.— 
Dependent  contract,  a contract  containing  one  or  more 
dependent  covenants.  See  dependent  covenant,  under 
covenant. — Gratuitous  contract,  a contract  in  which 
the  object  is  to  benefit  the  party  with  whom  it  is  made 
without  any  consideration  to  the  other  party.  Such  a con- 
tract is  not  binding  unless  under  seal.—  Hazardous  con- 
tract, in  Louisiana  law,  a contract  in  which  the  per- 
formance of  that  which  is  the  object,  or  one  of  the  objects, 
of  the  contract  depends  upon  an  uncertain  event—  Inde- 
•pendent  contract,  a contract  in  which  the  things  to  be 
performed  by  the  various  parties  have  no  relation  to  each 
other  as  equivalents  or  as  mutual  considerations.— Naked 
contract.  Same  as  nude  pact,  which  see,  under  nude. — 
Nude  contract.  Same  as  nude  pact,  which  see,  under 
nude—  Obligation  Of  contract,  the  duty  imposed  by 
law  upon  a party  to  a contract.— Onerous  contract,  a 
contract  in  which  the  consideration  is  inadequate  to  that 
which  is  given  or  promised.— Separable  or  severable 
contract,  a contract  in  which  several  considerations  and 
corresponding  obligations  are  so  expressed  as  to  render 
the  contract  susceptible  of  divisibility  in  such  a way  that 
each  or  one  consideration  may  be  enforced  upon  the  per- 
formance of  its  corresponding  obligation, 
contracted,  p.  a.  5.  In  gram,  and  phonetics , 
shortened  by  combination  or  by  omission  of 
letters  or  sounds.  See  contract , v.  L,  3,  and 
contraction,  3. 

contractile  cells.  See  +cell. 
contraction,  ».— Anodal  closure  contraction,  mus- 
cular contraction  occurring  at  the  anode  when  the  circuit 
is  closed.— Cathodal  closure  contraction,  muscular 
contraction  occurring  at  the  cathode  at  the  moment  of 
closure  of  the  circuit.— Cathodal  duration  contrac- 
tion, muscular  contraction  occurring  at  the  cathode  and 
continuing  during  the  entire  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
current.—  Clonic  contraction,  an  intermittent  muscular 
contraction  alternating  with  intervals  of  relaxation. — 
Coefficient  of  contraction.  See  kcoeffident—  Con- 
traction volume.  See  kvolume—  Isometric  con- 
traction, the  change  in  tension  in  a muscle  whose  ex- 
tremities are  fixed,  upon  the  application  of  a stimulus : 


contraction 

opposed  to  isotonic  -^contraction. — Isotonic  contrac- 
tion, the  shortening  of  a muscle  upon  the  application  of  a 
stimulus,  with  approximation  of  its  extremities : opposed 
to  isometric  -kcontraction. — Pfliiger’s  law  of  contrac- 
tion, the  law  that  the  stimulation  of  a nerve  by  an  elec- 
tric current  is  stronger  at  the  occurrence  of  catelectro- 
tonus  than  at  the  disappearance  of  anelectrotonus.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  a nerve  is  stimulated  by  an 
electric  current  at  the  moment  that  the  current  is  made 
and  at  the  moment  that  it  is  broken.  As  the  current  is 


controlling-bit 

to  especially  pro-  In  Roman  law,  an  affirmative  defense;  a conn 

nounced  in  the  works  of  Michelangelo.  ter-claim 

of  in8tanCe  of  ^ fil  law.^  ^ 

B.  Berenson , in  Burlington  Mag.,  III.  20.  ,,  f>,a.TlCf1reni0vm^  goods  as  will  amount  to 

thett  it  they  are  not  restored  to  their  original 


r‘*w  .o  at  me  occurrence  oi  cateiet-. 

tonus  than  at  the  disappearance  of  anelectrotonus.  It  /wntvavoY^vIo  +,*«,,  /i  //+  •• 

has  been  oHcprtmnpH  that,  a u..  an  coniirareperiation  (komtra-re^per-la  shon),  place 


closed,  the  stimulation  occurs  at  the  negative  pole 'as  it  T+  “ a7  COntraperlatlon. 

is  opened,  it  takes  place  at  the  positive  pole.— Tetanic  c?^rast,  w.  5.  In  psychol.  optics,  the  reciprocal 


r , uooma  at  me  negauve  poie  ; as  it 

18  opened,  it  takes  place  at  the  positive  pole.— Tetanic 
or  tonic  contraction.  Same  as  tetanic  spasm , which 
see,  under  tetanic.— Volkmann’s  contraction,  paralytic 
flexion  of  the  fingers,  presumably  caused  by  tight  bandag- 
ing m eases  of  injury  to  the  arm. 

contraction-ring  (kon-trak'shon-ring),  n.  See 
the  following  phrase.  — Contraction -ring  of 

Band!,  a circular  constriction  of  the  pregnant  uterus, 
caused  by  unequal  contraction  of  the  muscular  segments, 
sometimes  occurring  in  threatened  rupture  of  that  organ. 

COntractment  (kon-trakt'ment),  n.  Contrac- 
tion; abridgment. 

A very  masterly  production  ; . . . with  judicious  am. 
tractments,  might  be  rendered  an  interesting  Drama  on 
the  stage.  Athenaeum , March  23,  1895,  p.  379. 

contracurrent  (kon-tra-kur'ent),  a.  Noting 
optical  systems  in  which  conjugate  focal 
lengths  are  of  opposite  signs,  so  that  if  a point 
moves  from  right  to  left  its  image  will  move 
from  left  to  right,  and  if  a point  moves  in  the 


tion ^whose "e on vers^ i^aTcontranerlati on  ^ C?nt’  rem’  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  con, 
*?  “ contraperlation.  Unuetur  remedium,  ‘let  the  remedy  be  con- 


— ■ — — ~-i  ---  — • *-r«Jv.vov.v|/l/tvij)  tuo  xcv;j.piL;vjaii  tinned.^ 

induction  of  colors  and  brightnesses  in  the  contreterrmc: 
present  field  of  regard.  Contrast  is  essentially  a patiof  Vi 

matter  of  the  present  moment ; under  steady  fixation  the  pintriwowaTr  /i  + -/  *\  r 

phenomena  of  contrast  give  place  to  those  of  adaptation.  connivancy  (kon-tn  van-si),  n.  [ contrive  -r 
rhe  chief  laws  of  contrast  are  as  follows:  (a)  Contrast  -ancy.]  The  contriving  faculty,  or  its  exercise 
always  takes  the  direction  of  greatest  qualitative  differ-  - - - 

ence— red-green,  blue-yellow,  black-white,  etc.  ( b ) The 
eftectof  contrast  varies  directly  with  the  degree  of  satura- 
tion of  the  inducing  color,  (c)  The  nearer  together  the 
contrasting  surfaces,  the  greater  is  the  contrast-effect. 

(a)  Color-contrast  is  maximal  when  brightness-contrast  contrive!  / Q rp  i f 
is  absent,  (e)  The  contrast-effect  is  enhanced  by  the  * Vm  \ T\  1_°_make  out>  discover; 

elimination  of  boundary  lines  or  contours.  imagine:  as,  what  had  become  of  him  I could 

6.  In  psych  oh,  generally,  any  supposed  intensi- 

fication  or  throwing  into  relief  by  juxtaposition  C0?  i.*  n'  ■ , hatever  serves  to  control  or 
with  an  opposite.  check  ; 

Ttmjhird  law,  that  of  contrast,  applies  to  the  ethnic 
mind  the  curious  fact  in  mental  life  that  a prolonged  de- 
v®tion  to  one  idea  leads  to  a reaction  in  which  the  opposite 
of  that  idea  becomes  dominant. 

Brinton,  Basis  of  Social  Relations,  p.  43 


2.  In  music , same  as  synco- 


Jack,  then,  grew  up  a rather  serious  boy,  full  of  strange 
knowledge,  with  a passionate  love  for  everything  that 
spoke  of  contrivancy  and  the  mastery  of  Nature. 

Besant  and  Bice,  This  Son  of  Vulcan,  ii.  1. 


- ~ aaavvu-o  in  tuo  isnnion,  nasis  o 

direction  in  which  the  light  travels  its  image  Law  of  psycMcal  contrasts 
will  move  alone  the  conineate  ravin  tho .™  ■ 7“Ia> 


- uj,  lAi  v vio  Ito  AlUdgO 

will  move  along  the  conjugate  ray  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  light  travels, 
contradeciduate  ( h-011  "trii-de-sid'  a -at),  n. 
Noting  that  condition  in  which  the  fetal 
placenta  does  not  leave  the  uterus  after  birth, 
but  is  broken  up  and  absorbed.  This  occurs  in 
the  mole  and  the  bandicoot,  the  latter  being  noteworthy 
as  a marsupial  having  a small  placenta.  Parker  and  Has - 
well,  Textbook  of  Zool.,  II.  662. 

contradiscriminate  (kon/,tra-dis-krim'i-nat), 
v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  contradiscriminated,  ppr. 
contradiscriminating.  To  discriminate  con- 
trastively.  Sir 
Lecture  X. 


V.tr-iO""™  in  Wundt’s  psychol., 

one  of  the  three  general  psychological  laws  of  relation, 
the  subjective  components  of  our  immediate  experience 
are  arranged  in  groups  made  up  of  opposite  qualities,  and 
these  opposites  obey  in  their  succession  the  general  law 
of  intensification  through  contrast.  W.  Wundt  (trans  1 
Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  324. 

Marginal  contrast,  the  contrast-effect  produced  at  the 
apposed  edges  of  two  contiguous  contrasting  surfaces. 
See  'kcontrast,  5. 

contrast-color  (kon'trast-kuFor),  re.  A color 
due  to  contrast  and  not  to  the  character  of  the 
objective  stimulus.  E.  B.  Titchener,  Exper. 

Psychol.,  I.  i.  19. 

TV.  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  contrast-disk  (kon'trast-disk),  re.  A party- 

colored  disk,  which  when  mounted  on  the 


contragamba  (kon-tra-gam  ba),  n.  In  organ-  color-mixer  shows  the  phenomena  of  hright- 
omlding,  a stop  giving  tones  an  octave  lower  ness  and  color-contrast.  E.  B.  Titchener  Ex- 
tban  the  usual  gamba.  per.  Psychol.,  I.  i.  17.  ’ 

contra-generic  (kon//tra-je-ner,ik),  a.  [L.  contrast-feeling  (kon  'trast- feeling),  re  In 
IZtZU  a^a,InSu  + 9ene™c-l,  . Pertaining  to  Wundt’s  psychol.,  a composite  feeling,  made 
characteristically  opposite  kinds  or  forms  up  of  partial  feelings  of  opposite  character, 
within  any  specified  family,  or  class  of  things,  and  deriving  its  own  characteristics  from  this 
contralation  (kon-tra-la'shon),  re.  [ contra - + combination : for  example,  the  feeling  that 
lation.J  A lation  which  does  not  subsist  be-  accompanies  tickling. 

T??8  °.f  eYer7  pair  reciprocally,  contra-stimulant,  re.  2.  A remedy  which  pos- 

Au  essential  contralation  is  a lation  which  must  by  log-  ocoooo  . V, , .... ., - • * - - 

leal  necessity,  be  a contralation  j a potential  contralation  is 


a lation  which  is  under  no  = t- 

between  the  members  of  every  pair  in  both  orders  COntra-StimulatlOll 


between  the  members  of  eveiy  pair  in  both  orders. 

contrambllation  (kon- tram-bi-la'shon),  re. 
[contia-  i ombi-  lation,~\  A r©lation  in 
which  no  individual  of  the  universe  of  dis- 
course stands  to  any  other  than  itself;  a con- 
currency. 

contranominal  (kon-tra-nom'i-nal),  a.  fL. 
contra,  against,  + nomen,  name:  see  nominal .1 
In  math.,  containing  contrasted  terms,  if  * is 

non*?/  is  non-«,  and  two  such  statements  are  called 
other thC  contranominal>  or  contranominal  form,  of  the 

contraparallelogram  (kon^tra,  - par  - a - lei  'o- 


sesses  the  property  of  depressing  the 
forces:  the  opposite  of  stimulant. 


vital 


(kon//tra-stim-u-la'shon), 

re.  The  use  of  contra-stimulants.  S ee+conira- 
stimulus. 

contra-stimulism  (kon//tra-stim'u-lizm),  re. 
[ contra-stimulus  + -ism.]  " Medical  practice 
based  upon  the  doctrine  of  contra-stimulus. 


gram),  re.  A plane 
quadrilateral  having 
its  alternate  sides 
equal  but  not  parallel, 
two  of  them  being 
crossed ; the  figure 
formed  by  the  non- 
parallel sides  and  the 
diagonals  of  an  isosceles  trapezoid. 

eontraperlation  (kon»tra-i,er-la'shon),  ...  pttllBUXJl.p,.1Hms. 

sZe7ndtvf/,ml  ”']  A relation  iu  which  contrast-stain  (kon'trast-stan),  re. 
some  individual  of  the  universe  of  its  relate  * counter-stain. 

verleTf  its  correlate^  individUal  °f  the  uni’  COntratabuiant  (kon-tra-tab'u-lant) 

contrapone  (kon-tra-pon'),  v.  t. 


Contra  parallelogram. 


tra-stimulus  + An  adherent  of  the  medi- 
cal theory  of  contra-stimulus, 
contra-stimulus  (kon^tra-stim'u-lus),  n.;  pi. 

contra-stimuli  (-11).  [L.  contra , against,  + stim- 
ulus, stimulus.]  A force  which  tends  to  dimin- 

7ita?  acti°n  — Doctrine  of  contra-stimulus, 

the  doctrine  of  Rasori,  that  all  vital  processes  depend 
upon  stimulus,  or  exciting  force,  and  contra-stimulus,  or 
depressing  force.  When  these  two  forces  are  in  equi- 
libiium  the  condition  is  that  of  health ; when  one  or  the 
other  is  in  excess  disease  is  present  and  is  to  be  combated 
by  either  a stimulant  or  a contra-stimulant. 

contrastment  (kon-trast'ment),  re.  The  act  of 
contrasting:  contrasting, 
contrast-plane  (kon’trast-plan),  re.  In  a pho- 
tometer-screen, the  plane  between  the  com- 
parison-prisms. 

Same  as 


j particularly,  a standard  of  comparison 

by  which,  as  in  scientific  investigation  or  ex- 
periment, inferences  or  results  already  ob- 
tained are  checked. 

Further  study  in  physiological  chemistry,  experimental 
pathology,  and  allied  studies  must  be  undertaken  to  iso- 
late the  exact  toxic  agents,  care  always  being  exercised 
m maintaining  normal  controls  and  excluding  the  products 
oi  the  disease  from  those  causing  it. 

Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  253. 

5.  A person  or  persons  who  control  a business, 
or  act  as  a check  on  others  concerned. 

A resident  rival  and  control  upon  the  Doge.  Milman - 

6.  In  spiritualism. , the  supposed  spirit  who  is 
alleged  to  control  or  direct  the  action  and 
utterances  of  a medium. 

Everything  known  to  the  normal  Mrs.  T.  must  be  con- 
sidered equally  known  to  the  ostensible  “ control  " speak- 
ing with  Mrs.  T. ’s  mouth. 

sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Research, 

IXVII.  B5. 

7.  In  racing  with  motor-cars  or  motor-cycles, 
the  authorized  persons  along  the  route  who 
observe  and  record  the  times  of  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  cars,  maintain  the  time  and 
rate  schedule  if  there  is  any,  and  enforce  the 
regulations  of  the  contest. 

II.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or  used  as  a control. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  without  removing  hits  of 
muscular  tissue  by  a surgical  operation,  whether  any 
mouse  is  infected  spontaneously,  even  a severe  infection 
being  compatible  for  many  months  with  a sleek  appear- 
ance and  the  usual  vivacity,  control  observations  were 
made  upon  mice  during  the  whole  period  of  the  investi- 
gation. Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  Nov.  29,  1901,  p.  9. 

Control  mice,  which  were  not  previously  injected  with 
this  new  Aronson  serum,  all  died  when  injected  with  the 
same  fatal  dose  of  streptococcus  bouillon, 

,Med.  Record,  March  7,  1903,  p.  374. 

Control  test.  See  *tesfl . 


contra-stimulist  (kon//tra-stim’u-list),  re.  [con-  Control  test.  See 
tra-stimulus  + -isf.]  An  adherent  of  the  medi-  c?ntr0  .L  n:  specifically  — 2.  An  officer  who 

i.i . hn.s  f.prtain  f ntioo  t/v  • ■ • 


- ^ r — pret.  and  pp. 

contraponea,  ppr.  contraponing.  To  convert 
by  contraposition  (which  see).  Bowen 
Logic,  vi. 

contraposaune  (kon//tra-po-zou'ne),  re.  In  or- 
gan-building, a stop  giving  tones  an  octave 
lower  than  the  usual  posaune  or  trombone, 
contrapositive  (kon-tra-poz'i-tiv),  a.  and  re. 
I.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by  con- 
traposition: as,  contrapositive  propositions ; 
contrapositive  conversion. 

II-  n-  I11  logic,  a eontrapositive  proposi- 

contrapposto  (kon-trap-pos'to),  re.  [It.,  pp. 
of  contrapporre,  < L.  contrciponere,  set  opposite : 
see  contrapose .]  In  pictorial  or  sculptural 
composition,  the  crossing  of  limbs  and  con- 


, — „ re.  [A 

modern  term,  irreg.  < contratabui(ar)  + -ant.] 
In  civil  law,  a possessor  or  claimant  of  goods 
of  a decedent  contrary  to  his  will  or  testament, 
contratabular  (kon-tra-tab'u-lar),  a.  [A  mod- 
ern term,  < L.  contra,  against,  + tabula , a 
writing,  a will:  see  tabular.]  in  civil  law,  con- 
trary to  or  not  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  a will  or  testament. 

contratempo  (kon-tra-tem'po),  re.  [It.  con- 
trattempo  = E.  contretemps : see  contretemps.] 
In  music,  same  as  syncopation. 
contravindicate  (kon-trii-vin'di-kat),  v.  i.; 


. » - ini  vnuuci  wm_> 

lias  certain  duties  to  perforin  in  examining  the 
accounts  and  managing  the  financial  affafrs  of 
a public  or  private  corporation,  or  of  a city, 
state,  or  government.  Two  controllers  are  employed 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  — the  controller 
of  the  1 reasury  and  the  controller  of  the  currency  ; the 
latter  administers  the  laws  relating  to  the  national  banks. 
I here  is  also  an  assistant  controller  of  the  Treasury. 
Some  States  and  cities  also  have  officers  styled  controllers! 
with  similar  duties.  [In  this  sense  often  spelled  comp- 
troller, a false  form  (see  the  etymology).] 

Should  we  have  ministers  of  the  church  to  be  comp- 
trollers oi  themyntes?  Latimer,  Ploughers  (Arb.). 

My  excellent  friend  Sir  Byam  Martin,  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy-  Sir  J.  Boss,  N.  W.  Pass.,  IL  8. 

4.  In  mech.,  a part  of  an  apparatus  or  an  ad- 

junct which  controls  the  motion  or  operation 
Of  the  main  part.  Specifically,  in  elect,  enyin.,  a com- 
pact arrangement  of  switches,  contacts,  electromagnets 
and  rheostats,  manipulated  by  one  or  more  handles  or 
hand-wheels,  by  means  of  which  one  or  more  electric 
motors,  connected  by  electric  wires  to  the  controller  are 
started  or  stopped,  or  their  speed  is  controlled : as  an 
electric  street-car  controller;  an  electric  turret-turn  ins? 
controller.  ° 

5.  In  ship-building,  a heavy  iron  block  secured 
to  the  deck  near  a hawse-pipe,  with  a movable 
section  so  arranged  that  the  chain  cable  pass- 
ing over  it  is  held  or  allowed  to  run  out  as  the 

movable  section  is  lowered  or  raised Master 

controller,  in  the  multiple-unit  system  of  electric-rail- 
way operation,  a main  controller,  which  operates  the  con- 
trollers in  the  individual  units  or  cars  from  one  point. 


w V — ^ ***  XVWJI)  j , (/.  V.  , v/cixo  ll  will  WI1C  puiliu 

pret.  and  pp.  contravindicated,  ppr.  contravin-  controlling-bit  (kon -tro  'ling -bit),  re.  A bit 

mr.at.inn  FT ,T , onan r7an/ia*/i  / t j. . ..  /mTiciio+Jvwv  a 1a«o.  .. : .c  i . , ... 


dieating . [LL.  contravin  dicare,  \ L.  contra 
aerainst,  + vindicate , claim:  see  vindicate.’]  In 
Roman  law,  to  make  an  affirmative  defense ; 
counter-claim. 

contra  vindication  (kon^tra-vin-di-ka'shon),  n. 


consisting  of  a long  piece  of  rawhide  with 
loops  at  the  ends  for  rein-rings.  The  mouthpiece 
is  formed  into  a loop,  the  two  ends  running  parallel  and 
held  together  by  small  metal  rings  : the  double  portion  of 
the  loop  is  put  into  the  horse’s  mouth,  the  single  portion 
passing  under  the  jaw. 


controlling- valve 

controlling- valve  (kon-tro'lmg-valv),  n.  Any 
valve  for  regulating  pressure  or  speed,  as  with 
steam,  air,  or'  water,  in  motors  or  other  ma- 
chinery. 

controversialism  (kon-tro-ver'shal-izm),  n.  A 
controversial  spirit,  tendency,  or  habit, 
conular  (koif''11-lar),  a.  [ conul(us ) + -ar  L] 
Cone-shaped;  having  a tendency  to  assume  the 
shape  of  a cone  ; in  zool.,  said  of  the  cusps  or 
ridges  of  teeth.  [Bare.] 

The  specimen,  which  belongs  to  M.  latidens  or  a closely 
related  species,  exhibits  an  interesting  stage  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Probosoidea  from  the  con- 
ular type  of  the  mastodons  to  that  of  the  elephants, 
where’  the  enamel  is  arranged  in  numerous  transverse 
laminae.  Science,  April  8,  1904,  p.  586. 

conule  (kon'ul),  n.  [NL.  conulus.]  In  sponges, 
same  as  *conulus. 

conulus  (kon'u-lus),  n,;  pi.  conuli  (-11).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  conus,  cone  : see  cone.\  In  sponges, 
a tent-like  elevation  of  the  surface,  produced 
by  the  vertical  projection  of  the  principal 
fibers  of  the  skeletal  system. 

CO-numerous (ko-nu'me-rus),  a.  [co-l  + numer- 
ous.'] Co-extensive,  or  equal  in  number. 

Organs  or  senses  . . . co-numerous  with  the  modes  of 
existence. 

D.  Masson , Recent  Brit.  Philos.,  p.  133.  N.  E.  D. 
conus,  n.  3 . A patch  of  atrophied  choroid  near 
the  optic  papilla  in  myopia, 
conv.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  convent;  ( b ) of 
convention. 

convalescence,  n.  2.  In  Roman  law,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a right  or  title  hv  the  retroactive 
effect  of  removing  an  original  defect  in  its 
validity. 

convaliamaretin  (kon  " val  - a - mar ' e - tin),  n. 

[convallamar(in)  + Gr.  prprivi],  resin.]  A crys- 
talline compound,  C20H36Og  (?),  formed,  to- 
gether with  a sugar,  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
eonvaliamarin. 

COnvallaretin  (kon-va-lar'e-tin),  n.  [ Con - 
valla(ria)  + Gr.  porivri,  resin.]  A crystalline 
product,  C^I^eOg,  obtained  by  warming  the 
glucoside  convallarin  contained  in  the  lily- 
of-the-valley  ( Convallaria  majatis)  with  dilute 
mineral  acids. 

Convallariacese  (kon-va-la-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Link,  1829),  < Convallaria  H-  -acese.]  A 
family  of  monocotyledonous  plants  of  the  order 
Liliales,  the  lily-of-the-valley  family,  included 
by  some  botanists  in  the  family  Liliaceee.  It 
includes  about  23  genera,  of  which  Convallaria  is  the 
type,  and  215  species,  scapose  or  leafy-stemmed  herbs  of 
temperate  climates,  and  some  showy  or  even  fragrant 
flowers.  See  Convallaria , asparagus,  Paris,  and  Tril- 
lium. 

convected  (kon-vek'ted),  a.  Transferred,  as 
heat,  by  means  of  a convection  current. 

convection,  n — Compound  atmospheric  convec- 

tion,  the  total  transfer  of  heat  from  one  part  of  the 
atmosphere  to  another  by  two  distinct  methods : (a)  by 
currents  of  air  or  water  carrying  heat  with  them  by  vir- 
tue of  their  specific  capacity  for  heat ; (6)  by  liberation  of 
the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  which  remains  with  the 
aqueous  vapor  contained  in  the  air  until  it  is  liberated 
by  condensation  into  cloud.  In  so  far  as  the  liberated 
heat  remains  in  the  cloud,  it  may  be  consumed  in  reevap- 
orating the  cloudy  particles  or  be  lost  by  radiation  ; in  so 
far  as  it  is  brought  down  to  the  earth  with  the  rain  or 
snow,  it  affects  the  local  climate  powerfully. — Electric 
convection,  a term  used  for  the  conduction  of  elec- 
trolytes and  of  gases ; motion  accompanies  the  conduc- 
tion in  these  cases.  See  ^conductor,  9. 

convectional  (kon-vek'shon-al),  a.  [ convec- 
tion + -alt.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
convection ; caused  or  formed  by  convection. 

The  pressure  is  comparatively  uniform  below  the  sun’s 
surface,  and  widely  discontinuous  at  the  surface.  Hence, 
the  convectional  currents  and  the  dependent  phenome- 
non of  rotation  in  latitude  are  leisurely  motions  com- 
pared with  the  explosive  action  at  the  surface  layers. 

IT.  S.  Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  Feb.,  1904,  p.  77. 

Convectional  circulation.  See  general  ★ circulation 
of  the  atmosjihere. — Convectional  currents,  vertical 
interchanges  due  to  differences  of  temperature  in  any 
liquid  or  gas. 

Convective  resistance,  resistance  in  a moving  fluid  due 
to  changes  in  its  motion  and  particularly  to  the  forma- 
tion of  surfaces  of  discontinuity.  In  the  atmosphere 
convective  friction  may  be  due  to  the  mixing  of  warm 
and  cold  air  or  to  the  mixing  of  eddies  produced  by  ob- 
stacles. 

convenance  (kon^ve-nans',  F.  pron.  k6ii -Te- 
nons'), n. ; pi.  convenances  (-nons').  [F.:  see 
convenience .]  1.  That  which  is  becoming  or 

proper;  conventional  propriety. 

The  duration  of  a glance 
Is  the  term  of  convenance. 

Emerson,  The  Visit,  1.  24. 

2.  pi.  The  conventionalities  of  life. 

This  careless  . . . widow  is  evidently  but  ill  qualified 
to  take  charge  of  unsophisticated  Gladys,  with  her  utter 
ignorance  of-  London  convenances  and  proprieties. 

Spectator,  April  9,  1881,  p.  476. 


Mariage  de  convenance  [F.],  a marriage  based  on 
considerations  of  family  interests,  such  as  birth,  position, 
fortune,  or  the  like,  rather  than  on  personal  predilection. 

convenience  (kon-ve'niens),  v.  pret.  andpp. 
convenienced , ppr.  conveniencing.  To  provide 
with  facilities  and  accommodations  which 
make  for  ease,  comfort,  effectiveness  in  action, 
movement,  or  the  like ; accommodate, 
conventicular  (kon-veu-tik'u-lar),  a . [L. 
conventiculum,  assembly,  4*  -ar^.f  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  a conventicle  : as  convention lar  meet- 
ings.— 2.  Characteristic  of  conventicles  or  of 
those  who  attend  them 

You  can,  by  an  infallible  diagnosis,  detect  the  conven- 
ticular Gothic.  Saturday  Rev.,  Aug.  27,  1864,  p.  271. 

convention,  n.  8.  In  the  fine  arts , a general- 
•ization  of  nature  which  expresses  certain 
phases  of  the  actual  and  suppresses  others, 
according  to  custom  or  tradition. 

A gorgeous  convention  has  been  substituted  for  any 
attempt  to  render  the  literal  tints  of  nature. 

W.  Armstrong,  Portfolio,  N.  S.,  XI Y.  78. 
9.  In  card-playing , a play  adopted  for  con- 
venience: as,  in  bridge,  leading  a heart  when 
the  pone  doubles  a no-trumper,  or  scoring 
spades  without  playing  when  the  make  is  not 
doubled  and  the  score  is  not  20  or  better, 
conventional,  a.  7.  In  card-playing,  noting 
any  method  of  conveying  information  which  is 
not  based  on  the  principles  of  the  game,  such 
as  the  trump  signal,  the  American  leads,  etc. 
— Conventional  heir,  one  who  succeeds  to  an  inherit- 
ance by  reason  of  a contract  (for  example,  a marriage 
contract)  to  that  effect. 

conventionalism,  n.  3.  In  anthrop .,  the  ten- 
dency of  human  activities  to  lose  their  signifi- 
cance in  the  course  of  the  development  of 
culture,  and  to  become  conventional. — 4.  In 
the  fine  arts , the  tendency  of  realistic  repre- 
sentations of  animals,  plants,  and  other  natural 
forms  to  become  more  conventional;  in  the 
course  of  the  development  of  decorative  art, 
the  tendency  of  realistic  motives  to  change 
into  geometrical  forms. 

conventionism  (kon-ven'shon-izm),  n.  [con- 
vention + -ism . ] Mere  conventional  custom ; 
conventionalism. 

The  researches  conducted  in  the  Bureau  have  already 
rendered  it  clear  that  decoration,  as  indeed  the  greater 
poi-tion  of  the  fine  arts,  arises  in  symbolism  and  develops 
through  conventionism. ; and  the  researches  of  the  year 
suggest  a related  genesis  for  industries. 

An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1898-99,  p.  xiv. 

conventionist,  n.  2.  A member  of  a conven- 
tion. 

conventionize  (kon-ven'shon-iz),  V.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  conventionized , ppr.  conventionizing. 
[convention  + -izc.]  Same  as  conventionalize. 
J.  W.  Powell , An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol., 
1897-98,  p.  xx. 

converge,  v.  i.  2.  In  Mol .,  to  exhibit  resem- 
blances which  are  not  inherited  from  a com- 
mon ancestor. 

convergence,  n.  3.  In  Mol.,  the  manifestation 
of  a tendency,  among  allied  or  diverse  groups  of 
organisms,  to  assume  series  of  modifications 
by  the  same  methods  or  along  parallel  lines, 
and  with  somewhat  similar  results.  Thus,  through 
successive  rock  strata  representing  periods  of  time,  spe- 
cies originally  dissimilar  evolve  in  such  a manner  that  the 
derived  forms  of  each  series  resemble  each  other  much 
more  than  do  the  ancestral  forms.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  a like  developmental  process  in  a single  organ  or  group 
of  organs.  Convergence  is  the  process  of  which  homo- 
morphy  is  the  result. 

If  two  species,  belonging  to  two  distinct  though  allied 
genera,  had  both  produced  a large  number  of  new  and 
divergent  forms,  it  is  conceivable  that  these  might  ap- 
proach each  other  so  closely  that  they  would  all  have  to 
be  classed  under  the  same  genus ; and  thus  that  the  de- 
scendants of  two  distinct  genera  would  converge  into  one. 
But  it  would  in  most  cases  be  extremely  rash  to  attribute 
to  convergence  a close  and  general  similarity  of  structure 
in  the  modified  descendants  of  widely  distinct  forms. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  iv. 
Absolute  convergence,  the  convergence  of  a series 
which  would  still  converge  if  for  every  term  were  substi- 
tuted the  modulus  of  that  term.  It  is  a theorem  that 
absolute  convergence  is  the  same  as  unconditional  con- 
vergence. Non-absolute  convergence  is  called  semicon- 
vergence.— Convergence  frequency,  in  a spectrum 
series  of  lines  (see  kseries ),  the  limiting  frequency  or 
wave-number  (the  reciprocal  of  the  wave-length)  toward 
which  the  higher  members  of  the  series  asymptotically 
converge,  crowding  more  and  more  closely  together  as 
they  approach  it.  It  is  the  value  of  Nq  in  the  formula 
which  expresses  the  law  of  the  series,  namely,  N = Nq  — 

— - — — in  which  N is  the  wave-number  or  frequency  of 
m2  m4  1 J 

any  line  in  the  series,  A and  B are  coefficients  determined 
by  observation,  and  m is  an  integer  — 1 for  the  first  line 
of  the  series,  2 for  the  second,  and  so  on.  A.  M.  Clerke, 
Problems  in  Astrophysics,  p.  53. 
convergent,  a.  2.  In  Mol.,  illustrative  of  or 
due  to  convergence  ; similar  in  structure  but 
different  in  origin  (polyphyletic) 


convex 

[It]  seems  probable  that  the  three  orders  of  Ratitae 
arose  independently  from  primitive  Carinatce,  and  that 
the  entire  division  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a convergent  or 
polyphyletic  group,  owing  its  distinctive  characters,  not  to 
descent  from  a common  ancestor,  but  to  the  independent 
acquisition  of  similar  characters  under  the  influence  of 
like  surroundings.  Parker  and  Haswell,  Zoology,  II.  416. 

Convergent  analogy,  ladybird,  lens.  See  kanalogy, 
kladybird,  Mens—  Convergent  squint.  Same  as  con- 
vergent strabismus. 

converging,  p.  a.  2.  Capable  of  causing  con- 
vergence: as,  a converging  lens Converging 

associations,  associations  which  cooperate  in  tending 
to  revive  jn  consciousness  the  same  idea. 

conversion,  n.  1 0.  Su  bstitution  of  or  exchange 
for  something  else,  especially  of  one  kind  of 
property  for  another;  specifically,  the  change 
of  an  issue  of  public  securities,  of  bonds,  de- 
bentures, stocks,  shares,  etc.,  into  another  of 
different  character  or  with  an  altered  (gener- 
ally reduced)  rate  of  interest.  Also  attrib- 
utively:  as,  conversion  scheme,  conversion  oper- 
ation, etc.  A.  E.D. — 11.  In  sliip-building . the 
selection,  laying  out,  and  working  of  plank 
and  timber  so  as  to  have  the  least  possible 
waste. — 12.  In  forestry , a change  from  one 
system  of  forest  management  to  another,  as 
from  the  sprout  system  to  the  seed  system. 
— 13.  In  steel  manuf.,  the  process  of  changing 
iron  into  steel,  especially  by  the  cementation 
process.  See  cetnen ta tion.—  Constructive  con- 
version, in  law,  such  an  act,  in  reference  to  the  personal 
property  of  another,  as  will  be  deemed  in  law  to  consti- 
tute an  appropriation  of  the  property  although  there  may 
be  no  actual  taking.— Direct  conversion,  in  law,  the 
actual  wrongful  taking  of  the  personal  property  of  another 
and  appropriation  of  the  same  to  the  taker’s  use. 

convert,  v.  t.  9.  In  ship-building:  ( a ) To  work 
up,  as  rough  plank  or  timber,  into  the  shape 
required  for  use  on  a vessel.  ( b ) To  alter  so 
as  to  change  the  type  to  which  a vessel  be- 
longs : as,  to  convert  a steamer  into  a sailing- 
ship.—  Converted  gun.  See  kgun\. 
converter,  n.  3.  In  elect.,  an  apparatus  for 
changing  electric  power  into  a different  form 
by  mechanical  motion.  The  synchronous  converter 
or  rotary  converter  changes  alternating  (single-phase  or 
polyphase)  currents  into  direct  currents;  the  inverted 
converter  changes  direct  currents  into  alternating  cur- 
rents; the  frequency-converter  changes  alternating  cur- 
rents into  alternating  currents  of  different  frequency; 


a,  field-frame ; b,  base : c,  foot ; d,  pillow-blocks ; e,  speed-limiting 
device  ; y.  bearing  ; oil-gage  ; h,  pet-cock;  i.  oil-cup  cover ; k, 
col  lector- ring  ; l,  alternating-current  brush-holder  yoke;  m,  insu- 
lator; «,  alternating-current  brush-holder  stud;  o,  field  break-up 
switch;  A name-plate;  g,  holding-down  bolts;  r,  pole-piece  bolt; 
s,  field  break-up  switch-leads;  t,  shunt  field-winding;  u,  series 
field-winding;  v , armature;  tv,  commutator;  x,  direct-current 
brush;  y,  direct-current  brush-holder  yoke;  z.  insulation;  /, 
direct-current  brush-holder  stud  ; 2,  armature-lead  ; 3,  end-play  de- 
vice ; 4,  alternating-current  brush  ; J,  hand-hole  cover. 

the  phase-converter  changes  alternating,  usually  single- 
phase, currents  into  alternating  currents  of  a different 
number  of  phases ; the  direct-current  converter  changes 
direct  into  direct  currents.  The  most  common  type 
is  the  synchronous  converter,  commonly  called  converter 
or  rotary  converter,  which  is  used  for  changing  the  trans- 
mitted polyphase  alternating  current  into  direct  current 
for  use  on  electric  railways,  for  lighting,  etc.— Holley’s 
modification  of  the  Bessemer  converter,  an  improve- 
ment of  the  Bessemer  converter  introduced  by  A.  L.  Hol- 
ley, which  consisted  in  a removable  bottom  which  greatly 
increased  the  rapidity  of  working,  as  many  as  100  blows 
being  thus  obtained  in  24  hours  in  one  converter.  Hol- 
ley’s invention  also  made  it  possible  to  renew  the  lining 
of  the  bottom,  which  wears  out  in  about  20  blows,  with- 
out changing  that  of  the  body  of  the  converter,  which 
lasts  for  many  thousand  blows. 

Convertible  anastigmat,  lens.  See  kanastigmafklens. 

—Hater’s  convertible  pendulum.  See  kpcndulum. 
converting-pot  (kqn-ver' ting-pot),  n.  A chest 
or  trough  of  fire-brick  or  fire-stone  into  which 
bar-iron  is  put  for  cementation, 
convex,  a.  3.  In  geom.,  having  no  reentrant 
angl e — Convex  polyhedron,  one  which  has  no  sum- 
mits on  different  siaes  of  the  plane  of  a face. 


conveyer 

conveyer,  ft.  4.  In  transportation , a general 
term  applied  to  a variety  of  machines  used  in 
moving  coal,  grain,  and  other  materials  in 
bulk  over  short  distances,  in  a horizontal 
direction  or  up  and  down  moderate  inclines. 
Conveyers  are  named  from  the  material  transported  (as 
box-,  coal-,  hide-,  paper-,  or  log-conveyer)  and  also  from  the 
method  of  operation.  An  apron-conveyer  consists  of 
endless  chains  upon  which  wood  or  metal  slats  are  placed 
close  together,  forming  a continuous  traveling  platform. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  ★ carrier  (which  see).  A belt- 
conveyer  employs  a broad  endless  belt  of  leather,  rubber, 
or  similar  fabric,  running  over  stationary  rollers  placed  at 
equal  distances  apart.  When  in  operation  a stream  of 
light  material,  such  as  grain,  can  be  fed  to  the  belt  and 
be  transported  at  high  speed  in  large  quantities.  If  the 
feed  corresponds  to  the  speed  of  the  belt,  the  material 
can  be  handled  without  loss,  since  the  slight  vibration  of 
the  belt,  when  in  motion,  causes  the  load  to  gather  at  the 
center  where  it  rests  during  transit  or  until  the  belt 
changes  its  direction  by  turning  over  a horizontal  roller 
at  the  point  of  delivery.  Two  types  of  idle  rollers  are 
used  with  belt-conveyers  to  support  the  belt.  For  very 
light  materials  a horizontal  roller  is  used ; for  coal,  wet 
sand,  broken  stone,  and  heavy  materials  the  rollers  are 
disposed  in  sets  of  three,  one  small  horizontal  roller  in 
the  middle  and  two  others,  each  inclined  toward  the  cen- 
ter to  give  the  belt  a dishing  or  trough-like  surface  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  load  in  the  middle  of 
the  belt  and  thus  preventing  loss  over  the  sides.  Belt- 
conveyers  are  in  general  use  in  all  industrial  and  engi- 
neering plants  where  large  quantities  of  heavy  ores,  coal, 
ashes,  etc.,  must  be  moved  over  distances  of  a thousand 
feet,  more  or  less,  and  up  moderate  inclines.  For  direct 
lifts,  short  belts,  each  at  a slight  incline,  arranged  in 
series,  one  feeding  into  the  next,  are  often  used.  To  pass 
at  a right  angle  two  belts  are  used,  one  delivering  to  the 
other  at  a slightly  lower  level.  A bucket-conveyer  is  one 
having  V-shaped  buckets  fixed  and  sometimes  pivoted  to 
a pair  of  chains.  As  a flight-conveyer,  it  can  be  oper- 
ated in  a horizontal  direction  by  using  the  buckets  as 
flights  to  drag  the  material  to  be  removed  along  a trough. 
The  same  buckets  can  also  be  used  to  pick  up  and  lift  the 
material  in  a vertical  direction.  When  used  in  both 
directions  the  machine  is  a combined  conveyer  and  eleva- 
tor. An  endless-trough  conveyer  is  one  in  which  chains 


Endless-trough  Conveyer  with  Dumper. 
a,  buckets  forming  continuous  trough,  traveling  on  two  pairs  of 
flanged  wheels  on  different  tracks;  «1,  loaded;  «2,  entering 
dumper,  forward  wheels  follow  loop  track,  rear  wheels  on  straight 
track;  «3,  empty  troughs;  b,  dumper;  c,  chute;  d,  hand-wheel 
controlling  dumper. 


carry  a sheet-metal  trough  open  at  each  end.  The  buck- 
ets fit  one  into  another  and  form  a continuous  trough, 
used  to  convey  spikes,  bolts,  castings,  etc.  A flight-con- 
veyer consists  of  a trough,  of  square  or  semicircular  sec- 
tion, through  which  scrapers,  called  flights,  supported  by 
traveling  chains,  drag  the  loose  material.  (See  cut  under 
monobar  -kchain.)  In  some  forms  the  boxes,  barrels,  or 
other  packages  of  goods  are  pushed  along  a smooth  wooden 
platform  by  means  of  lugs  or  low  flights  attached  to  con- 
veyer-chains. A rotary  conveyer  is  a cylindrical  conveyer 
of  the  screw  type  mounted  on  wheels  and  made  to  turn 
upon  its  axis.  It  is  used  to  dry  and  mix  the  material 
which  is  being  transported  through  it.  A screw-conveyer 


a,  screw-conveyer ; b,  perforated  trough  for  screening  material 
In  transit;  c,  trough  for  screw-conveyer  transporting  screenings 
from  b.  Arrows  show  direction  of  travel. 


employs  a trough  of  a cylindrical  section,  fitted  with  a 
helicoidal  screw,  which  is  supported  by  a shafting  in  the 
trough.  The  screw  fits  the  trough  so  closely  that  in  turn- 
ing it  forces  the  material  along  the  trough  in  the  direction 
of  the  thrust  of  the  screw.  The  troughs  used  in  screw- 
conveyers  are  sometimes  made  of  perforated  metal  which 
serves  as  a screen  in  cleaning  the  material  from  dust,  lint, 
etc.— Hoist-conveyer,  a cableway  or  wire-rope  tramway 


in  which  the  load  to  be  conveyed  can  be  hoisted  from  the 
ground  to  the  tramway ; a lifting  wire  way : used  in  sewer 
and  subway  construction.  Not  properly  a conveyer, 
though  often  so  called.— Push-plate  conveyer,  a device 
for  transporting  loose  material,  such  as  coal,  crushed 
stone,  or  sand,  for  short  distances.  It  consists  of  an  end- 
less chain,  to  which  plates  are  fastened  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  a wooden  or  metal  trough  in  which  the  material 
slides.  The  plates  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  chain  and 
push  the  material  along  as  the  chain  is  pulled.  See 
Jliynt-conveyer,  above. 

convicine  (kon'vi-sin),  n.  [con-  4-  Vicia  + 
- ine ® ] A crystalline  alkaloid,  C10H15O8N3  4- 
H20,  found  in  the  seeds  of  vetch,  Vicia  saliva. 
convictional  (kon-vik'shon-al),  a.  [ conviction 
+ -all.']  Relating  to  conviction,  settled  belief, 
or  opinion. 

convincing  (kon-vin'sing),  p.  a.  Of  a nature 
to  convince  or  persuade  ; such  as  to  convince 
or  impress  seriously  or  to  win  one’s  sympathy 
or  assent;  in  art  criticism , exhibiting  com- 
pleteness and  propriety. 

Convocation  week,  the  week  in  which  the  first  day  of 
January  falls.  This  week  has  been  recently  set  aside  by 
some  American  societies  and  universities,  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  for  the  holding  of  meetings  of  scientific  and 
other  learned  societies. 

Convoluted  tubule.  See  +tubule. 

convolution,  n — Central  convolutions,  the  con- 
volutions which  border  on  the  central  sulcus.— Wer- 
nicke’s convolution,  the  first  temporosphenoid  con- 
volution of  the  brain. 

convolutional  (kon-vo-lu'shon-al),  a.  Relating 
to  or  like  a convolution, 
convolutionary  (kon-vo-lu'sbon-a-ri),  a.  Of 
or  relating  to  a convolution  or  convolutions, 
particularly  to  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Many  of  these  are  so  excellently  preserved  that  every 
detail  of  the  convolutionary  pattern  can  be  recognised, 
and  by  transferring  it  to  the  surface  of  the  cranial  cast  an 
accurate  model  showing  exactly  the  size,  shape,  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  sulci  with  perfect  accuracy  can  be  ob- 
hlincd.  Nature,  Nov.  5,  1903,  p.  8. 

convolvulinol  (kon-vorvu-lin-ol,/),  n.  [convol- 
vulin  + -ol.]  A crystalline  substance  said  to 
have  been  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  con- 
volvulin.  Later  observers  have  failed  to 
find  it. 

convolvulonolic  (kon- voHvu-lon-ol'ik),  a. 
[; convolvulinol  + -ic.]  Derived  from  convolvu- 
lin.— Convolvulonolic  acid,  an  acid,  CI5H3003,  ob- 
tained by  the  hydrolysis  of  convolvulinic  acid  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  monobasic  and  melts  at  51.6’C. 
Convolvulus  moth,  a European  and  African  sphingid 
moth,  Phleyethontius  convolvuli whose  larva  feeds  on 
the  foliage  of  plants  of  the  family  Convotvulacea i. 

convulsant  (kon-vul'sant),  a.  and  n.  [con- 
vulse + -ant.]  I.  a.  Causing  muscular  spasms. 

II.  n.  An  agent  which  causes  muscular 
spasms. 

convulsibility  (kon-vul-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  A ten- 
dency to  convulsion  or  the  capability  of  being 
convulsed.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  III.  275. 
convulsion,  External  convulsion,  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  voluntary  muscles.— Internal  con- 
vulsion. (a)  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  involuntary 
muscles,  (b)  Same  as  laryngismus  stridulus. 

convulsion-root  (kon-vul'shon-rot),  n.  The 
Indian-pipe,  Monotropa  uniflora.  See  Mono- 
tropa  (cut).  Also  called  convulsion-weed. 
cony,  n.  8.  The  West  Indian  agouti,  Dasy- 
procta  cristata,  so  called  by  the  early  English 
colonists  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
rabbit. 

There  are  no  quadrupeds,  natives  of  Dominica,  except 
the  Indian  Coney,  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  a rabbit. 

T.  Alvord,  Hist,  of  Island  of  Dominica,  p.  45. 

9.  The  name  of  several  West  Indian  serranoid 
fishes:  (a)  The  guativere,  Cephalopholis  fid- 
ms.  (ft)  Cephalopholis  cruentatus , a brown  fish 
with  many  spots,  called  in  Spanish  enjambre. 
conylene  (kon'i-len),  n.  [con(ine)  4-  -yl  4-  -ene.] 
A hydrocarbon,  Callj4,  formed  by  distilling 
trimethylconine.  It  is  an  oil  which  boils  at 
127°  C. 

COnyrine  (kon'i-vin),  n.  [ confine ) + -yr  (va- 
ried from  -yl)  + -ine 2.]  An  oily  base,  C5H4 
N.C3H7,  which  boils  at  172°  C.  and  is  obtained 
by  heating  conine  with  zinc  chlorid. 

COobah  (kij'ba),  n.  [Aboriginal  Australian.] 
In  Australia,  a small  tree,  Acacia  salicina.  it 
yields  an  excellent  tan-bark  and  its  wood  is  close-grained, 
heavy,  dark  brown,  and  nicely  marked.  The  aboriginals 
make  boomerangs  and  the  colonists  furniture  from  it. 
Also  called  native  willow. 

COObligant  (ko-ob'li-gant),  ».  One  who  hinds 
or  has  hound  himself  with  another  or  others 
in  regard  to  some  matter ; one  who  is  under 
some  obligation  jointly  with  another  or  others, 
coobligor  (ko-ob'li-g6r),  n.  One  of  several 
parties  bound  by  the  same  obligation. 


cooling-pond 

cook1,  v.  t.  5.  In  tobacco-manuf.,  to  overheat 
(tobacco)  in  the  process  of  sweating  in  bulk,  de- 
priving it  of  the  power  of  heating  up  again. 
This  happens  when  the  temperature  is  kept 
long  at  65°  E.  or  raised  still  higher. 

. The  oxidase  and  catalase  arc  now  killed.  Such  tobacco 
is  called  cooked.  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  Rep.  No.  65  (1900),  p.  46. 

cook1,  n.  2.  Same  as  *cook-flsh. 

COOkrcamp  (kuk'kamp),  n.  The  building  used 
-kitchen  and  dining-room  in  a logging-camp. 

cooker,  n.  2.  Specifically,  a receptacle  in  which 
food  may  be  cooked  by  steam,  a common  form 
is  that  of  a sheet-metal  vessel  resembling  the  portable 
oven  of  a gas-stove,  fitted  with  shelves  for  the  various 
foods  to  be  steamed.  Water  is  placed  in  a tank  below 
and.  on  placing  the  cooker  on  the  stove,  steam  is  formed 
which  fills  the  entire  vessel  and  cooks  the  food.  A por- 
tion of  the  steam  escapes  into  a condenser,  and  the 
resulting  hot  water  returns  by  gravity  to  the  tank.  In 
other  forms  steam  from  some  outside  source  is  led  by 
pipes  through  the  cooker,  causing  the  water  inside  to  heat 
and  cook  the  food.  Another  cooker  consists  of  a double 
plate,  the  space  between  the  plates  being  filled  with 
8 team  : the  oyster-cooker  used  in  restaurants  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  type.  Th e fireless  cooker  (or  stove),  which 
is  set  in  an  insulating  outer  case,  completes  the  working 
process,  which  must  he  begun  in  the  ordinary  way.  Steam 
soup-kettles  and  steam-kettles  used  in  canneries  and  in 
cooking  food  for  cattle  are  steam  cookers. 

cook-fish  (kuk'fish),  n.  A labroid  fish,  Labrus 
bimaculatus. 

cook-house,  n.  2.  A building  or  room,  whether 
detached  from  a house  or  attached  to  it,  in 
which  cooking  is  carried  on. 

cook-shop  (kuk'shop),  n.  A shop  where  food 
is  cooked  and  sold. 

COOl1,  v.  t.  5.  In  painting,  to  strengthen 
(colors)  on  the  blue  and  violet  side  of  the 
spectrum,  or  to  reduce  (reds  and  vellows). 
coolamin  (ko'la-min),  n.  [Australian.]  A 
drinking-cup  made  of  a hollow  gum-tree  knot, 
coold,  pp.  A simplified  spelling  of  cooled. 
cool-drawn  (kol'dran),  a.  Same  as  cold-drawn 
(which  see). 

Cooler,  n.  2.  (6)  In  tyotor-car  construction, 
the  apparatus  used  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  circulating  water  which  keeps  the  cylin- 
der walls  of  the  internal-combustion  motor 
from  overheating,  it  is  an  air-surface  condenser, 
with  air  circulating  around  the  exterior  surface  of  tubes 
containing  the  water;  or  the  water  may  be  on  the  outside 
surface  and  the  air  pass  through  the  bores.  In  the  first 
type,  radiating  and  contact  surface  are  increased  by  spines 
or  coils  projecting  from  the  tube-surface;  for  the  second, 
the  cooler  is  often  made  with  hexagonal  tubes  so  as  to 
get  the  greatest  number  in  a given  space.  Such  coolers 
or  radiators  are  called  honey-comb  coolers.  The  water 
can  usually  be  kept  at  about  180°  F.,  but  when  the  car 
moves  very  slowly  the  water  may  be  forced  to  the  boiling- 
point.  ® 

4.  A heavy  square  horse-blanket  of  sufficient 
size  to  envelop  the  horse’s  body.— 5.  A cooling 
drink.— Remsen  cooler,  a compound  of  Old  Tom  gin, 
lemon-peel,  club  soda,  and  cracked  ice. — Renwick  cooler 
same  as  Remsen  + cooler,  except  that  ginger-ale  takes  the 
place  of  soda. 

coolgardite  (kol'gar-dit),  n.  [ Coolgardie  (see 
def.)  4-  -ife2.]  A supposed  gold  telluride  from 
the  Coolgardie  gold-field  in  Western  Australia: 
probably  only  a mixture  of  known  species, 
coolibah  (ko'li-ba),  n.  [Also  coolibar:  ab- 
original Australian  name.]  In  western  Queens- 
land, a tree,  Eucalyptus  microtheca,  the  wood  of 
which  is  reddish  brown,  remarkably  hard, 
heavy  and  elastic,  and  useful  in  building. 
Also  called  goborro,  and  by  the  colonists 
bastard,  black,  or  flooded  box. 
cooliman  (ko'li-man),  n.  [Also  coolaman, 
coolamin,  coolieman,  koolaman:  aboriginal  Aus- 
tralian.] A small  trough  of  wood  or  bark  used 
for  carrying  food  or  water. 

The  “gins'’  and  “ picaninnies ” go  carefully  over  the 
ground  with  a pointed  stick  in  one  hand  and  a wooden 
“ cooliman  ...  in  the  other,  gathering  up  any  lizard, 
snake,  or  grub  which  has  perished  in  the  flames. 

Oeoy.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  262. 

COOlingTbridle  (ko  ' ling  -bri " dl),  n.  A bridle 
consisting  of  a single  strap,  with  buckles  and 
chapes  on  the  ends  by  which  the  bit  is  attached. 
It  has  no  brow-band  or  throat-latch, 
cooling-cell  (ko'ling-sel),  n.  In  photog.,  a cell 
with  parallel  glass  sides,  which  contains  water 
or  a solution  of  alum  and  is  placed  in  front 
of  a lantern  to  shield  plates  used  in  projection 
from  the  action  of  beat. 

cooling-drum  (ko  ' ling -drum),  ».  1.  An  en- 

larged section  of  a pipe  used  to  increase  the 
area  for  the  radiation  of  heat. — 2.  A drum  or 
cylinder  containing  a refrigerating-coil ; a con- 
denser. 

cooling-pond  (ko'ling-pond),  n.  A pond  the 
water  of  which,  having  been  used  for  condens- 


cooling-pond 

iiig  purposes  in  a steam-engine  either  in  a jet  Cooper’s 
or  a surface-condenser,  is  exposed  to  the  air 
and  cooled  so  as  to  he  used  again, 
cooling-stack  (ko'ling-stak),  n.  Same  as  *cool- 
ing-tower. 

cooling-stove  (ko'ling-stov),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  a 
room  in  hot  weather.  A mixture  of  broken  ice  and 
salt  is  placed  in  a sheet-metal  vessel,  and  the  air  of  the 
room  passes  downward  through  flues  in  contact  with  the 
freezing-mixture,  and  so  out  into  the  room.  Sci.  Ainer., 

May  16,  1903,  p.  372. 

cooling-surface  (ko'ling-ser'/ias),  n.  1.  Asur- 

face  on  which  steam  is  condensed. — 2.  Any  coorasn  (ko-rash  ),  n, 
surface  which  is  cool  enough  to  abstract  heat  ln£>  ' karasha,  d rive 
from  the  substance  on  one  side  of  it,  as  in  the 
coils  which  circulate  brine  in  cold-storage 
rooms  or  in  ice-making  plants, 
cooling-table  (ko'lingrfa/'bl),  n.  A place  where 
rolled  sections  of  metal  are  placed  as  they 
come  from  the  rolls  to  allow  them  to  cool  and 
harden  before  being  straightened  and  finished, 
cooling-tower  (k6'lmg-tou/,'er),  n.  A device 
for  cooling  the  water  used  in  a steam-con- 
denser or  refrigerating-plant.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  drip-pans  placed  one  above  the  other  in  a water- 
tight tower,  in  combination  with  an  air-blast  The  hot 
water  from  the  condenser  is  pumped  into  the  uppermost 
pan,  and  falls  from  it  in  a shower  to  the  next  pan,  and 
from  this  to  the  next,  and  so  on  until  it  reaches  the  reser- 
voir below.  A fan  delivers  a large  volume  of  air  under  mod- 
erate pressure  to  the  tower  near  its  base,  the  air  rising 
through  the  falling  water  and  escaping  through  blinds  at 
the  top  of  the  tower.  The  water  passing  through  the 
tower  is  cooled  from  15°  to  30°,  and  can  then  be  again 
used  in  the  condenser. 

coolooly  (ko-lo'li),  n.  In  Algiers,  a person 
of  mixed  blood. 

2.  The  borage,  Borago  offi- 
preparing  the  beverage  so 


copper 


lemming-mouse.  See  *lemming- 

mouse. 

cooptative  (ko-op'ta-tiv),  a.  [ codptate  + -ire.] 

Chosen  by  cooptation : as,  cooptaiive  governors 
o f an  institution,  as  distinct  from  representa- 

tiyg  governors  » — — 

coopted  (ko-opned),  p.  a.  Chosen  by  coopta- 
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draw  that  part  of  a pattern  which  is  embedded  in  the  top 
box  or  cope  of  a foundry-flask.  The  cope  is  lifted  off  and 
turned  over  for  this  purpose. 

cope-head  (kop'hed),  n.  In  wood-working,  an 
attachment  to  a tenoning-machine  for  forming 
a coping  on  the  tenon.  See  tenoning-machine. 


tion. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  of  271  schemes  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  some  two-thirds  provide  for  such 
co-opted,  members  with  expert  knowledge. 

Nature,  Feb.  11,  1904,  p.  344. 

[Ar.  kurash,  scratch- 
. away,  hurry,  scratch.] 

A pruritic  skin  disease  accompanied  by  a pus- 
tular  eruption : common  in  parts  of  Africa, 
coordinate.  I.  a.—  Coordinate  paper.  See  *paper. 

II.  n. — External  coordinate,  in  statistical  mech.,  a 
coordinate  of  a body  external  to  a given  system  but  upon 
which,  in  part,  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  depends. 
—Positional  coordinate,  a coordinate  which  serves  to 
define  or  locate  a point  or  system.—  Projective  coordi- 
nates. From  von  Staudt's  quadrilateral  construction 
(s ee  ^quadrilateral)  is  obtained  a purely  descriptive,  pro- 


GHg^Hg,  a basic  oil  which  boils  at  162°  C. 
and  has  a disagreeable  ammoniacal  odor. 
coper4  (ko'per),  n.  [Also  cooper;  < D.  and 
Plem.  hooper,  buyer,  trader,  < koopen,  buy, 
trade : see  cope‘s,  r.]  A kind  of  floating  grog- 
shop, stocked  with  indifferent  liquors,  to- 
bacco, etc.,  which  accompanies  or  plies  its 
trade  among  the  North  Sea  fishing-fleets, 
cope-ring  (kop'ring),  n.  A metal  ring  with 
trunnions,  used  to  carry  the  sand  and  loam 
which  form  the  cope  of  a loam-mold, 
coperiodic  (ko-pe-ri-od'ik),  a.  [co-1  + peri- 
odic.'] Synchronous  as  to  period;  undergoing 
periodic  fluctuations  or  changes  in  equal  in- 
tervals of  time. 


jective,  nun-metrical  definition  of  cross-ratio;  and,  given  Copernicanism  (ko-per'ili-kan-izm),  n.  The 

astronomical  theory  of  Copernicus;  that  is,  the 
doctrine  that  the  earth  and  all  the  planets 
(except  the  moon  and  telescopic  satellites  dis- 
covered since  the  enunciation  of  the  doctrine) 
revolve  round  the  sun.  Originally  no  definite  mean- 
ing could  be  attached  to  this  statement  unless  one  re- 
garded vacuous  space  as  areal  substance,  an  opinion  which 
is  now  out  of  vogue ; but  the  dynamics  of  rotation  sup- 
plies a meaning  which  is  true  and  which  does  not  (at 


a pair  of  points,  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  without  the  use  of 
any  ratio  or  measurement,  the  harmonic  conjugate  to  any 
third  point  of  the  same  straight  line.  Starting  with  any 
3 points  on  a straight  line,  assign  to  them  arbitrarily  the 
numbers  0,  1,  oo ; then  find  the  harmonic  conjugate  to  the 
first  with  respect  to  1,  co,  and  assign  to  it  the  number  2 ; 
then  find  the  harmonic  conjugate  to  the  point  1 with  re- 
spect to  2,  co , and  assign  to  it  the  number  3 ; and  so  on. 
By  introducing  such  a numerical  system  on  2 straight  lines, 
or  on  3,  the  projective  coordinates  of  any  point  in  a plane 
or  in  space  are  obtained. 


coorongite  (ko'rong-it),  n.  [Coorong  (see  def.)  conerta  ’ fksfflK"  7ClV~be,a 
+ -ite2._]_  A mineral  substance  resembling  **  - ■ ' ' 


cool-tankard,  n. 

cinalis,  used  in 
named. 

COOlth  (kolth),  n.  [cool  + -th.]  1.  Coolness: 
the  opposite  of  warmth.  [Now  chiefly  dialec- 
tal.] 

My  father  and  Mrs.  Thrale  seated  themselves  out  of 
doors  . . for  coolth  and  chat. 

, Mme.  d’Arblay,  Diary,  I.  379. 

2.  A cold  in  the  head.  [Prov.  Eng.] 


india-rubber  : found  in  the  Coorong  district  of 
South  Australia.  Groves  and  Thorp,  Chem. 
Techno],  II.  129. 

coorthotomic  (ko-or-fho-tom'ik),  a.  [co-1  + 
orthotomic .]  In 'math.,  crossing  atright  angles 
at  every  intersection : said  of  a set  of  curves. 

coot,  n.  1 . The  name  is  variously  applied  in  different 
localities  to  rails,  gallinules,  and  ducks.  Thus  the  hya- 
cinthine  gallinule,  Porphyria  hyacinthus,  is  known  as 
the  purple  coot;  the  scoter  Oidemia  perspicillata,  as  the 
surf-coot;  and  another  scoter,  O.  Americana,  as  the 
whistling  coot. 


[It.  coperta,  a cover: 
see  covert .]  In  ceram.,  the  final  film  of  glaze 
put  on  the  later  Italian  majolica-painting 
which  acted  like  a varnish  and.  increased  the 
brilliance  of  the  colors.  This  practice  was 
not  followed  in  France.  M.  L.  Solon,  French 
Faience,  Glossary. 

Cop-frame  (kop'fram),  n. 
ing  yarn  on  a cop. 
cophasal  (ko-fa'zal),  a.  _ 
ing  in  or  having  the  same  phase, 
copigue  (ko-pe'gwa),  n.  [Also  iopihue;  a na- 
tive name  in  Chile.]  Lapageria  rosea,  a half- 
woody  climber,  belonging  to  the  lily  family, 
with  beautiful  rose-colored  or  crimson  flowers 
and  sweet  edible  berries  the  size  of  a hen’s 
egg.  [Chile.] 


A machine  for  wind- 
[co-1  + phasal.]  Be- 


coom3  (kom),  n.  [Dial,  form  of  culm1.]  The  5PP1’  n.‘  ^ 1 ■ ^n0oJfi  the  face  of  a bunker, 
wooden  frame  used  in  building  the  arch  of  a Gop.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Copernican ; (6)  of 
bridge.  [Scotch.]  Coptic;  (c)  [l.  e.]  of  copper. 

coombe-rock  (kom'rok),  ».  [coombe  = comb  copa  de  oro  (ko'pa  da  o'ro).  [Sp.,  ‘cup  of  _c.r>.  L 

+ rock1.]  A term  which  has  been  applied  in  gold.’]  The  California  poppy,  Eschscholzia  coping-brick' Oto'ping-brik)  n A brick  cast 
Sussex,  England,  to  unstratified  loose  Pleis-  Calif ornica : so  named  by  the  Spanish  Cali-  to  a shape  fitting  it  to  form  part  of  a coping 
tocene  materials  which  have  been  regarded  fornians  for  its  brilliant  yellow  flowers.  as  with  a single  or  a double  slope  on  its  up- 
as due  to  the  action  of  heavy  rains  while  the  copaibic  (ko-pa'bik),  a.  Same  as  copaivic.  per  surface.  1 * 

ground  below  the  surface  was  permanently  copal,  «— Mexican  copal,  a resin  derived  from  several  Copinol  (ko-pe-nol'),  n.  [Central  Amer.l  Same 


frozen. 

coom-ceiled  (kom'seld),  p.  a.  Having  an 
arched  or  sloping  ceiling,  as  an  attic  or  garret. 
[Seotch.] 

coomed  (k6md),  a.  Arch-shaped.  [Scotch.] 
coomy  (ko'mi),  a.  [coom1  + -y1.]  1.  Full  of 

coom  or  dust:  as,  very  coomy  coal. — 2.  Be- 
grimed with  coal-dust  and  soot:  as,  coomy 
hands  and  face.  [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 
coon,  n.  4.  A negro.  [U.  S.  slang.]— To  go  the 
whole  coon,  to  go  the  whole  hog.  [Slang.]  — To  hunt 
the  same  old  coon,  to  keep  on  doing  the  same  thing. 
[Colloq.  ] 

cooncan  (kon-kan'),  n.  See  *conquien. 
coon-cat  (kon'kat,),  ».  A name  in  New  Eng 


land  of  a large,  long-haired  variety  of  the  copaliferous  (ko-pa-lif'e-ras),  a.  [E.  copal  d- 
domesticated  cat,  with  ringed  tail,  whose  pel-  L.  _fer  < ferre  bear.]  "Producing  copa  : as, 
age  suggests  that  of  a racoon.  copaliferous  sand.  B 1 

coon-dog  (kon  dog),  n.  A dog  trained  to  follow  copalillo  (k6-pa-lel'yo),  n.  [Sp.  copalillo,  dim. 

of  copal,  which  see.]  Exothea  Copalillo,  a 


Mexican  tree  belonging  to  the  Sapindacem, 
having  upright  branches,  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves  with  usually  two  pairs  of  entire  leaflets, 
and  berry-like  fruit. 

n.  [copal  + -iie2.]  Same 


and  tree  racoons. 

coonery  (ko'ner-i),  n.  [Coon  + -cry.]  The 
aims  and  methods  of  the  ‘Coons’  of  the  old 
Whigparty  in  the  United  States.  See  coon,  n.,  2. 
coon-root  (kon' rot),  n.  The  bloodroot,  San- 
guinaria  Canadensis. 
coon-song  (kon'song),  n. 

< *coon,  n.,  4,  + song.]  A popular  song,  such  o , , . 

s&»sasa.%as“.  “ IT*"  ‘~< 

°+^,rr?oBpmSt! wEb  oj'rtir*”’"™  fsz  =' £*'t  a copper  coin,  = Jav. 

F * kobang  = Jap.  koban : see  coban.']  A Malayan 

This  conception  of  a reign  of  law,  amid  which  and  under  copper  coin, 
which  we  live,  affects  the  emotions  in  various  ways:  at  rnna t.Antpe  flrn  rmt  An  ™ r M 1 J- 

times  it  may  cause  despondency,  but we  shall  more  (KO-pat-en-te  ),  n + paten- 

and  more  find  occasion  for  joy  and  triumph  in  the  co-oper-  Une  WHO  holds  a patent  jointly  with  an- 

ancy  of  the  energies  of  humanity  with  those  of  their  giant  other  01*  others. 

motion’ and  heat’ 4nd  eleotricity’ and  cop-dyeing  (kop'dUing),  n.  The  process  of 


species  of  Terebinthus  : as  copal  amargo  from  T.  bipinnata  as  *<majlinol ' 

(Bursera  bipinnata  ot  Tangier) copal  bianco  tmi  copal  de  -j. 

penca  from  T.  Jorullensis  (B.  Jorullensis  of  Engler);  OOpiVl  (ko-pe  ve),  n.  . Same  as  copaiba. 
and  copal  de  santo  from  T.  Mexicana  (B.  Mexicana  of  COplamtlff  (ko-plan'tif),  n.  [co-1  + plaintiff .] 
Engler) and  from  T.  Jorullensis.  The  resin  of  T.  Jorul-  One  of  several  parties  plaintiff  in  the  same  ac- 
lenns  is  also  called  goma  de  limon  and  Mexican  elemt).  tion 
See  Bursera  and  copal.  , . 

copalcocote  (ko-pal-ko-ko'ta),  n.  [Mex.  co-  W””  l‘?1)’  ”•  [eoplanar  + 

palcocote,  < Aztec  copalxocotl,  < copalli,  gum  in  the  s unc  nlai  e^61118  COplanar  or  of 

or  resin,  + xocotl,  fruit.]  Cyrtocarpa  procera,  y g me  same  Plane- 

a small  Mexican  tree  belonging  to  the  sumac  . The  divergence  from  coplanarity  as  a rule  has  small 
family,  with  odd-piunate  leave!  having  entire  ,mPortance-  Biometrika,  Aug.,  1902,  P.  413. 

leaflets.  It  bears  a yellow,  acid,  plum-like  copopod  (ko' po-pod),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  co- 
fruit, called  ciruela  by  the  Spaniards,  with  a V(T>od. 

resinous  mesocarp  and  a stony  endocarp,  copper1.  I.  n.  8.  The  plate  of  copper  which 

contains  or  is  intended  to  contain  on  its  sur- 
face the  engraved  or  etched  design  prepared 
for  printing — Aceto-arsenite  of  copper.  Same  as 
Paris  green. — American  copper,  H codes  hypophlmas, 
a butterfly  of  the  family  Lyceenxdse , common  in  the  Atlan- 
tic United  States  where  in  the  larval  state  it  feeds  on 
sorrel, — Ammonionltrate  of  copper,  a substance, 
4b'H;j.Cn(NO;j)p,  which  has  been  proposed  for  use  as  an 
explosive  agent,  to  be  granulated  and  fired  by  a detonator. 
— Bronze  copper,  an  American  butterfly,  Chrysophanus 
thoe,  of  the  family  Lycsenidre . the  male  of  which  has  wings 
of  <■  coppery  brown  spotted  with  black,  the  female’s  wings 


which  is  used  medicinally. 


chemical  affinity. 


Edward  Dowden , Studies  in  Literature,  p.  99. 

cooperation,  n.  3.  In  psycliol.,  the  process  by 
which  a mental  group,  in  the  exercise  of  its  ap- 
perceptive function,  prompts  other  groups  to  a 

similar  activity.  G.  F.  Stout,  Anal.  Psychol.,  cope1,  v.  t.  3.  To  muzzle,  as  a ferret,  bv  sew- 
n.  128.  s i— u ’ _ A J 


dyeing  yarn  upon  the  cop,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  reeling  it  into  skeins  and  rewinding 
it  upon  bobbins.  Many  machines  have  been 
devised  for  this  purpose  hut  none  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory. 


ing  or  tying  up  its  mouth.— To  cope  off,  to  lift  . 


of 

being  orange-red  with  black  spots.  It  is  of  wide  distribu- 
tion, and  the  larva  feeds  on  curled  dock,  knotweed,  and 
prickly  ash.— Copper  arsenlte,  a substance  occurring 
in  various  green  powders  (as  Paris  green,  emerald-green, 
Schweinfurt  green,  etc.)  used  as  pigments  and  as  insecti- 
cides.— Copper  barilla.  Same  as  -kbarilla , 2. — Copper 
batb  colic.  See  +bathi,  +colic.—  Copper  glass.  Same 
as  Alexandria  bine  (which  see,  under  blue).—  Copper 
mixture  of  Gironde,  the  original  name  for  Bordeaux 
mixture  used  in  spraying  plants  as  a fungicide.— Cop- 
per-pitcb  ore,  a not  uncommon  silicious  ore  of  copper 
occurring  in  massive  form  with  a dark-brown  or  black 
color  and  usually  a dull,  pitchy  luster.  It  often  contains 
besides  copper  other  metallic  oxids,  as  of  iron,  zinc, 
manganese,  etc.,  and  has  been  regarded  as  an  impure 
chrysocolla ; this,  however,  is  not  generally  true,  and  in 
some  cases  it  seems  to  be  a definite  compound.  See 
•kmelanochalcite.  Copper  rock,  ore  containing  na- 
tive copper.  [Lake  Superior.]— Copper silicide.  Same 
as  + silicon-copper.— Copper  sucrate,  a fungicide  so- 
lution used  in  spraying  fruit-trees  and  other  plants: 
made  with  4 pounds  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, 5 pounds  of  lime,  2 pounds  of  molasses,  and  46 
gallons  of  water.— Manb^s  copper  process,  the  pro- 
cess of  refining  copper  matte  in  a Bessemer  convertor 


copper 

with  twyere  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  above  the  level 
of  the  molten  metal.  The  advantage  of  the  Manilas  con- 
yerter  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  protects  the  pure  copper  at 
the  bottom  from  the  blast  and  that  it  prevents  the  setting 
metal  from  closing  the  twyers.  It  is  now  replaced  by 
newer  designs.- Moss  copper,  metallic  copper  in  fine 
filaments  resembling  moss  which  sometimes  exudes  from 
copper  matte  during  the  contraction  of  the  latter  in  one 
of  the  stages  of  copper-smelting  by  the  Swansea  process. 
— Pnosphlde  of  copper,  silicium  copper.  See  +phos- 
phide,  -k silicon-copper . — Potassium  cyanide  copper 
process.  See  k cyanide  process.—  Stamp  copper  na- 
tive copper  which  has  been  separated  from  the  copper 
rock  by  stamping  and  washing,  as  distinguished  from 
mass  copper  and  baiTel- work.  [Lake  Superior. ] — Under- 
poled copper,  copper  from  which  the  suboxid  has  not 
been  sufficiently  removed  by  poling. 

.11.  fl.— American  copper  hind  wing.  See+hind- 
wing. — Copper  age,  luster.  See  +aye~klu8tev2. 
copper1,  v.  t.  3.  To  coat  with  copper:  as,  to 
copper  type;  also,  to  color  by  means  of  a salt 
of  copper:  as,  to  copper  pickles,  etc.,  in  order 
to  make  them  a bright-green  color. 

The  colouring  of  preserved  peas  by  the  use  of  a little 
copper  sulphate  is  on  a different  basis,  as  the  copper  is 
considered  liable  to  produce  injury  to  health,  and  many 
vendors  of  coppered  peas  have  been  fined  during  recent 
yeara;  yet  the  public  object  to  purchase  preserved  peas 
of  the  natural  brown  colour.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  92. 


coppertail  (kop'er-tal),  n.  A person  of  low 
social  standing.  [Bush  cant,  Australia.] 
copperwork,  n.  2.  In  candy-making , the  copper 
kettles,  pans,  caldrons,  and  other  vessels  col- 
lectively in  which  syrups,  pastes,  conserves, 
etc.,  are  boiled  or  otherwise  treated  in  cook- 
iug  candy. 

Coppery  leaves,  leaves  which  show  yellowish  spots,  grad- 
ually becoming  a reddish-brown  or  copper  color,  due  to 
^ tlle  so'calle<l  re(i  spider,  species  of 

coppet  (kop'et),  n.  [eopl  + -et.]  A small 
knoll;  a hummock;  a hammock.  [Florida 
and  Bermuda.] 


coral 


The  ‘coppet. s’  or  ‘hammocks,’  as  they  are  called  in 
rlorida,  are  areas  devoid  of  either  pines  or  palmettos  and 
often  occupy  isolated  areas  entirely  surrounded  by  pine 
forests  as  in  southern  Florida. 

Science , July  22,  1904,  p.  113. 

Coppice  forest.  Same  as  sprout  + forest.  — Coppice  s vs- 

t.Pm  Kamo  ao  e*j. 


copper2  (k°p'6r),,.  A policeman.  See  cop4. 


L Jiang.] 

copper-bill  (kop'fer-bil),  n.  A centrarchoid 
fish,  Lepomis  pallidus , found  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

copper-blende  (kop ' 6r-blend),  n.  Same  as 

tennantite. 

copper-bloom  (kop  'er-bl8m),  n.  Same  as 
chalcotrichite. 

copper-cut  (kop  ' 6r-kut),  n.  and  a.  I.  n,  A 
plate  engraved  on  copper.  Carlyle,  French 
Kev.,  III.  iii. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  a copper-cut. 
copperhead,  n.  4.  A private  token,  equal  to 
one  cent,  struck  in  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War. — 5.  In  ormth.,  the  yellow- 
headed blackbird,  Xanthocephalus  xanthoceph- 
alus,  of  the  western  United  States : so  called 
from  the  reddish-yellow  color  of  its  head, 
coppering-hammer  (kop'er-ing-ham"cr),  n 
See  *hammeri. 

copper-manganese  (kop^er-mang-ga-nos'),  n. 
Same  as  crednerite. 

Copper-Maori  (kop'-'er-ma'o-ri).  [A  colonial 
rendering  of  Maori  kapttrd,  the  common  fire 
used  for  cooking  (or  from  Icopa,  the  hole 
scooped  out  for  a native  ovenf),  -I-  Maori 
Maori  (‘  native  ’).]  In  New  Zealand,  a native 
oven. 

copper-nose,  n.  2.  A disease,  acne  rosacea,  of 
the  nose,  caused  sometimes  by  excessive  use 
of  alcohol. — 3.  A person  having  this  disease ; 
a drunkard. 

copperplate  (kop'6r-plat),  v.  t. : pret.  and  pp. 
copperplated,  ppr.  copper  plating.  To  engrave 
or  etch  on  a plate  of  copper  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a printing  surface. 

copper-schist  (kop'6r-shist),  n.  A schistose 
or  slaty  bituminous  and  very  persistent  bed, 
which  carries  copper-ores  containing  some 
silver,  in  the  Mansfeld  district,  Saxony.  The 
geological  horizon  is  the  Permian.  The  industry  is  a verv 
old  one,  the  mines  are  extensive,  and  the  metallurgical 
problems,  on  account  of  the  aluminous  nature  and  rela- 
tively low-grade  of  the  ore,  are  of  special  interest  and 
importance.  The  rock  is  rather  a shale  or  slate  than  a 

SC  IllSt. 

copperskin  (kop'er-skin),  n.  A member  of 
the  American  race  ; a redskin, 
copper-slate  (kop'er-slat),  n.  A clay-slate  in 
the  Mansfeld  district,  Saxony,  which  carries 
copper  ore. 

copper-smoke  (kop'er-smok),  «.  The  gases 
which  escape  from  the  hearth  of  a reverber- 
atory furnace  in  which  copper  ores  are 

roasted.  They  consist  of  sulphurous  acid,  with  a little 
of  the  vapor  of 
sulphuric  acid, and 
hydrofluoric  acid 
gas,  and  are  very 
harmful  to  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

copperspot 

(kop 'er- spot), 
n.  An  Ameri- 
can carabid 
beetle,  Calo- 
soma  calidum, 
having  the 
black  elytra 
dotted  with 
copper-col- 
oredspots.  [Lo- 
cal. Canada.! 

I.  56 


— o ' r**“w  **•"  ”•*"  'Vw,e* — OUUUIUS  sys- 

a®  “ *xprm,t  «£*(«»■— Standard  coppice 
system.  Same  as  reserve  ★ sprout  method. 

coppice-shoot  (kop 'is -shot),  n,  Same  as 
sprout , 1,  ( b ). 

coppice-wood  (kop'is-wud),  n.  A wood  with 
underbrush.  Bacon. 

copping-beam  (kop'ing-bem),  n.  A beam 
which  forms  part  of  the  machine  by  which 
thread  is  formed  into  cops. 

A 


Copperspot  ( Calosoma  calidum'). 
a,  larva ; b,  beetle.  Natural  size  (from  Riley). 


coppy2  (kop'i),  n.  lcopl  + -1/1.]  A crested 
towl,  such  as  the  Houdan  or  Polish.  [Local, 
Eng.]  ’ 

copracrasia  (kop-ra-kra'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  tcitrpoc, 
excrement,  + aspaeia,  powerlessness.]  Loss  of 
power  to  retain  the  feces, 
copragogue  (kop'ra-gog),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  /uSirpoc, 
excrement,  + ayuydc,  leading.]  I.  a.  Ca- 
thartic. 

II.  n.  A cathartic  remedy, 
cop-reel  (kop  rel),  n.  A machine  for  winding 
yarn  into  hanks  from  mule-cops, 
coprin  (kop'rin),  >1.  [Coprinus.]  A fungus  of 
the  genus  Coprinus. 

coprodfeum  (kop-ro-de'um),  n. ; pi.  coprodeea 
(-a).  [Gr.  Koirpoc,  dung,  + (irreg.)  dainv,  di- 
vide.] In  anal.,  the  anterior  division  of  the 
cloaca  which  receives  the  rectum  in  such  ani- 
mals as  birds:  correlative  with  proctodseum 
and  *urodasum. 

coprolalia  (kop'-Fo-la'lLa),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kdirpoc,  dung,  + /.«/.«>,"  speak.]  A morbid 
tendency  to  indecent  speech, 
coprolite,  n.  2.  Any  rounded  concretionary 
mass  or  pebble  containing  largely  calcium 
phosphate  and  representing  the  more  or  less 
altered  debris  of  fossil  hones,  teeth,  etc.,  used 
as  a source  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers.  Thorpe,  Diet.  Applied 

vviinan’  i h i? — Radlolarian  coprolites,  round  or 
cylindrical  bodies,  often  attaining  the  size  of  a goose-egg 
found  in  the  Lias  of  Germany.  They  contain  great  nunn 
^diolarians.  “They  probably  originated  from 
fish  or  cephalopoda  which  had  fed  upon  Crustacea,  Ptero- 
potto  and  similar  pelagic  organisms  whose  stomachs  were 
alirady  fuil  of  radiolarian  skeletons.”  Haeckel  (quoted 
in  Nicholson  and  Lydekker,  Manual  of  Paieont.,  p.  148). 

coprologist  (ko-prol'o-jist),  n.  A writer  or 
painter  whose  work  is  characterized  hy  filth 
or  indecency.  Fortnightly  Rev. 
coprology  (ko-prol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  kAtooc,  dung, 
+ Aeyeiv,  gather.]  1.  The  collection  or  a col- 
lection of  filth  or  dung;  figuratively,  filth  in 
literature  or  art. 

How  far  poetry  may  be  permitted  to  go  in  the  line  of 
sensual  pleasure  or  sexual  emotion  may  be  debatable  be- 
dvc?ples  °,f  Ar,osto  and  the  disciples  of  Milton ; 
but  all  English  readers,  I trust,  will  agree  with  me  that 
coprology  should  be  left  to  Frenchmen. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  94. 

COprophagy(ko-prof'a-ji),  n.  [Gr.  Kdnpog,  ex- 
crement,  + <j,aytiv,  eat.]  The  habit,  found 
among  insects,  of  customarily  feeding  upon 
excrement.  It  also  occurs  as  a pathological 
condition  in  man. 

coproprietorship  (ko  - pro  - pri  'e  - tor  - ship),  n. 
Joint  proprietorship  or  ownership." 

Coprosma  (ko-pros'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Forster, 

1/  ib >’  <■  Ur.  ranyiof,  dung,  + dopy,  smell.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  odor  of  the  herbage  in  some 
species.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Hubiaceee.  They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  opposite 
or  whorled,  entire  leaves,  and  white  or  greenish,  mostly 
inconspicuous  flowers,  either  axillary  or  terminal  and 
borne  singly  or  in  small  cymes  or  heads,  the  fruit  consist- 
ing of  a 2-  or  4-celled  berry.  There  are  about  forty  spe- 
cies,  extemlmg  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  Java, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Juan  Fernandez.  C.  Baueri 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  its  small,  coral- 
red,  ornamental  fruits.  C.  faetidusima  is  the  sterile  wood, 
and  C.  lucida  the  karamu  or  coffee-bush,  of  New  Zealand 
See  sterile  wood,  under  sterile,  and  *coffee-bu$h. 

Coprosterol,  n.  See  *koprosterol. 


cops1,  n.  A former  (and  recent  simplified) 
spelling  of  copse. 

cops2  (kops),  ii.  [Also  copse,  < ME.  cops,  < AS. 
cops,  var.  of  cosp  (=  OS.  cosp),  a shackle.] 
If.  A shackle  for  the  hands  or  feet.  [Anglo- 
Saxon  use.] — 2.  A hasp.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3. 
A how-shaped  piece  of  metal,  bent  into  the 
torm  of  a capital  U,  used  as  a holdfast  at  the 
end  of  a pole  or  beam  (of  a plow  or  wagon, 
etc.);  a clevis.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
copse2,  n.  Same  as  *cops 2. 

Copt.  An  abbreviation  of  Coptic. 

Copula,  n.  5.  In  hot,,  same  as  zygospore. — 6. 
In  zool.,  the  cell  resulting  from  the  union  of  a 
microgamete  and  a maerogamete  among  the 
Sporozoa.—-  7.  In  chem .,  one  compound  sub- 
stance united  with  and  modifying  the  charac- 
ter of  another.  See  copulated  * compound . 
F.  von  Meyer,  Hist.  Chem.,  p.  283.-8.  A 
commissure ; the  corpus  callosum. — 9.  In 
music,  a brief  connecting  passage,  especially 
between  the  subject  and  answer  of  a fugue. 
Also  called  codetta  or  conduit.—  10.  Same  as 
amboceptor. — 11.  In  ichth.,  same  as  actinost. 
Copulated  (kop'u-la-ted),  p.  a.  United  by  a 

copula ; joined.—  Copulated  compound.  See  ★com- 
pound. 

copulation,  n.  3.  In  chem.  See  copulated 
* compound . E.  von  Meyer,  Hist.  Chem.,  p.  325. 
Copunctal  (ko-pungk'tal),  a.  [L.  co-,  together, 
+ punctum,  point,  + -a/1.]  In  geom.,  being  on 
the  same  point ; concurrent. 

Planes  all  on  the  same  point,  or  straights  all  with  the 
same  cross,  are  called  copunctal. 

Merriman  and  Woodward,  Higher  Mathematics,  p.  71. 
cop-winder  (kop'win'der),  n.  A machine  for 
winding  yarn  from  the  skein  upon  a bobbin  or 
pirn  for  weaving. 

C°pyt>  n-~  <?lose  copy,  formerly  a copy  of  legal  instru- 
ments  which  might  be  written  continuously  without 
«!me5king  ottuln,  order  to  leave  only  a given  number  of 
woids  on  each  sheet.  In  an  office  copy,  each  sheet  was  to 
contain  only  a prescribed  number  of  words, 
copygram  (kop'i-gram),  n.  Same  as  * copy- 
graph.  * 

copygraph  (kop'i-graf),  n.  [ copy  + Gr.  ypatbuv, 
write.]  1.  Same  as  hectograph, — 2.  A print 
produced  by  copygraph.— 3.  A printing-type 
or  peeuliarface,  mAde  to  imitate  the  characters 
of  a type-writing  machine, 
copy-head  (kop'i-hed),  n.  A line  of  writing 
set  at  the  head  of  each  page  of  a child’s  copy- 
book, as  a model  of  penmanship  to  be  copied 
or  imitated. 

coquille,  n.  2.  A shell,  or  a dish  in  the  form 
ot  a shell,  in  which  preparations  of  fish,  etc., 
are  served.  3.  pi.  Spectacles  of  concavo-con- 
vex glass,  usually  tinted  or  smoked,  used  as  a 
protection  to  the  eyes. — 4.  A mistake  in  print- 
mg,  m which  one  letter  is  substituted  for 
another. 

Cor  adiposum.  Same  as  fatty  ieheart. — Cor  arterio- 

sum  [L.,  arterial  heart),  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  which 
contains  arterial  blood.— Cor  bovinum  [L.,  ox  heart], 
a-  hypertrophied  heart.— Cor  dextrum  [L. 

right  heart).  Same  as  *cor  venosum .—  Cor  sinistrum 
l-L.,  left  heart].  Same  as  ★cor  arteriosum. — Cor  tauri- 
niun.  Same  as  ★cor  bovinum.—  Cor  venosum  IL 
venous  blood  ’ ^ r*gktl  heart,  which  contains 

Cor.  An  abbreviation  (J)  of  coroner-,  [l.c.]  (c) 
of  correlative , (d)  of  correspondence,  corre- 
spondent^ and  corresponding. 
coracite  (kor'a-sit),  n.  [Gr.  Kdpag,  crow,  4* 

^ Partially  altered  uraninite,  or  pitch- 
blende, from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
C?r?*C^er  (k°r’a‘kl&r)>  n.  [ coracle  + -er J.]  A 
fisherman  who  uses  a coracle.  N.  E.  D 
Coracohumeral  groove,  in  ornith.,  the  well-defined  im- 
humerus°n  thG  anterior  side  of  111  e proximal  end  of  the 

coracoid,  n.  (e)  111  ichth.,  a large  bone  of  the  shotd- 
aer-girdle  ; the  clavicle  ; not  homologous  with  the  cora- 
eoul  of  Agassiz  or  of  Parker,  or  the  coracoideum  of  Vogt 
and  y ung.  Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  521 

coracoideum  (kor  'a-ko-id'e-um),  n.  ; pi.  cora- 
coidea  (-a).  In  ichth.,  the  siipraclaviele ; a bone 
of  the  shoulder-girdle  of  fishes  between  the 
clavicle  and  the  post-tern  poral : not  homol  ogous 
with  the  coracoid  of  Parker,  Agassiz,  or  Owen 
Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  52o! 
coracoradialis  (kor,''a-ko-ra-di-a'lis),  n.  [NL., 
<coraco(ides),  the  coracoid,  + radius,  radius.] 
The  short  head  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
coraco-ulnaris  (kor'i'a-ko-ul-na'ris),  n.  [NL. 
Kcoraco(ides) , the  coracoid,  + ulna , ulna.] 
libers  of  the  biceps  muscle  attached  to  the 
tascia  of  the  forearm, 
coradgee,  n.  See  *koradji. 

coral,  n — Black  coral,  any  coral  having  a black  horn, 
bke  axis,  as  the  antipatharians ; also  applied  to  the  black 
axis  of  certain  gorgonians.—  Coral  bead-tree,  bean. 


coral 

calculus,  fern,  hairstreak,  rock.  See  irbead-tree,  etc. 
—Deep-sea  coral  zone.  See  if  zone.—  Honeycomb 
coral,  a coral  of  the  genus  Favorites,  so  named  from  the 
regular  hexagonal  cells  and  transverse  floors  or  tabulae. — 
Mexican  coral  bean.  See  Rose  coral,  any 

species  of  Isophyllia,  the  polyps  of  this  genus  being  large 
and  bright-colored.— White  coral,  a branched  coral  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Amphihelia  oculata. — Yellow  coral, 
the  yellow  form  of  the  hydrocoralline,  Distichopora  nitida. 

coral-and-pearl  (korfal-and-perl'),  n.  The 
wild  red  baneberry,  Actsea  rubra,  so  called 
from  its  pearly-red  berries. 

Coral-bead  (kor'al-bed),  n.  A climbing  vine, 
with  red  drupes,  of  the  genus  Epibaterium,  of 
the  moonseed  family.  See  * Epibaterium. 
coral-creeper  (kor'al-kre"per),M.  A trailing 
leguminous  vine  of  Australia,  Hardenbergia 
coccinea  ( Glycine  coccinea  of  Curtis),  bearing 
scarlet  flowers.  Also  called  bleeding-heart. 
Coral-gall  (kor'al-gal),  n.  One  of  the  excres- 
cences, of  varied  shape  and  size,  produced  on 
different  kinds  of  coral  by  the  action  of  bar- 
nacles, crabs  and  epizoic  animals  of  other 
species. 

These  coral-galls  may  be  found  on  the  Milleporas  and 
Madreporas  of  a certain  portion  of  a reef  and  be  absent 
from  all  the  other  genera  of  neighbouring  corals.  The 
crab-gaxis  that  are  found  so  commonly  and  in  such  abund- 
ance upon  Pocilloporas  and  Seriatoporas  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere  are  found  only  in  cases  of 
extreme  rarity  in  other  corals. 

Nature , Sept  10,  1903,  p.  457. 

coral-grove  (kor'al-grov),  n.  A group  of  arbo- 
rescent corals  growing  together, 
coralillo  (ko-ra-lel'yo),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.,dim. 
of  coral,  coral.]  Antigonon  leptopus,  an  or- 
namental climbing-vine  of  the  family  Polygo- 
naceee,  which  bears  clusters  of  showy  pink 
flowers. 

coralist  (kor'al-ist),  n.  1 'Coral  -1-  -isf.]  A 

worker  or  dealer  in  coral. 

Corallana  (kor-a4a'na),  n.  [NL.,  < corallum, 
coral : see  coral.  The  first  species  was  found 
among  corals.]  The  typical  and  only  genus 
of  the  family  Corallanidse.  Dana,  1852. 
Corallanidae  (kor-a-lan  'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Corallana  + -idee. ] A family  of  cymothoid 
isopod  crustaceans  typified  by  the  genus  Coral- 
lana. 

COrallar  (ko-ral' ar),  a.  [coral  + -ar.]  Per- 
taing  to  a corallum  or  coral, 
corallet  (kor'a-let),  n.  [ corall-um  + -et1.] 

The  skeleton  of  one  of  the  individuals  in  a 
compound  corallum.  Dana. 
corallian  (ko-ral'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [L.  coralli-um, 
coral,  + -an.]  1.  Having  the  character  of 

coral,  or  coutaiuiug  coral. — 2.  Specifically,  in 
geol.,  noting  a division  of  the  Jurassic  system 
lying  above  the  Oxfordian  and  below  the 
Kimmeridgian  and  in  England  including  the 
coral  rag,  coralline  oolite,  and  calcareous  grit. 
In  the  English  succession  it  constitutes  the  upper  division 
of  the  Middle  oolites  and  is  eharacterized  by  its  great 
abundance  of  corals  in  massive  banks.  In  France  and  the 
Alps  the  parallel  division  is  the  Sequanian. 

II.  n.  In  geol.,  the  corallian  division, 
corallic  (ko-ral'ik),  a.  [L.  corall-um,  coral,  + 
-ic.]  Having  the  character  of  or  resembling 
coral. 

Corallidse(ko-ral'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < coralli-um 
+ -idle.]  A family  of  aicyonarian  Anthozoa,  of 
the  order  Pseudaxonia,  in  which  the  axis  is  a 
dense  calcareous  mass  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
spicules.  It  includes  the  genera  Corallium  and 
Pleurocorallium.  See  Coralliidse. 
corallidomous  (kor-a-lid'o-mus),  a.  [L.  coral- 
lum, coral,  + domus , Gr.  66gog,  house.]  Living 
on  coral  reefs,  as  certain  mollusks,  crust- 
aceans, and  other  organisms, 
corallinaceous  (kor"a-li-na'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  family  (of  algte)  Corallinacese. 
coralline.  I.  a — Coralline  crag,  limestone.  See 

ircragl,  2,  -klimestone . 

II.  n.  4.  Commercial  rosolic  acid, 
coral-milk  (kor'al-milk),  n.  The  circulating 
fluid  in  the  channels  of  compound  corals. 

The  nutritive  fluids,  after  elaboration  by  the  polyps, 
are  conveyed  into  the  larger  deep-seated  parallel  tubes : 
the  nutrient  fluid  contained  in  these  tubes  resembles 
milk  so  much  that  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  coral-milk. 

T.  Rymer-J ones,  Animal  Kingdom,  p.  128. 

coral-pea  (kor'al-pe),  n.  Same  as  *coral- 
ereeper. 

coral-polyp  (kor'al-poFip),  n.  An  individual 
zoophyte  of  a coral  polypidom. 
coral-red  (kor'al-red),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  The 
red  color  peculiar  to  the  variety  of  coral  known 
as  Corallum  rubrum. 

II.  a.  Having  this  color  ; covered  with  a glaze 
of  this  hue  : as,  a coral-red  vase, 
coralroot,  n.—  Crested  coralroot,  an  orchidaceous 
plant,  Hexalectris aphyllus,  of  the  southern  United  States, 


similar  to  Corallorhiza,  but  distinguished  by  crestedridges 
on  the  lip  of  the  flower. 

Coral-spot  disease.  See  *disease. 

coral-thrombus  (kor'al-throm//bus),  n.  A red 
thrombus  formed  in  a short  time  from  slowly 
moving  blood,  the  coagulating  fibrin  having 
entangled  the  red  corpuscles  before  they  had 
time  to  sink. 

In  the  larger  vessels  considerable  fibrin  and  a homo- 
geneous material  resembling  coral-thrombi  are  seen. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  Oct.  25,  1900,  p.  157. 

coral-tree,  n. — 2.  A small  tree  of  northern 
India,  North  China,  Korea,  and  Japan,  Ho- 
venia  dulcis , belonging  to  the  buckthorn  family. 
It  bears  a small  fruit  consisting  of  a three-seeded  capsule 
resting  on  an  enlarged,  fleshy,  arched  peduncle,  resem- 
bling a piece  of  red  coral.  This  peduncle  is  edible  and 
contains  a sweet  juice  with  a pear-like  flavor.  Also 
called  Japanese  raisin-tree. — Bat’S-Wing  coral-tree, 
an  Australian  tree,  Erythrina  Vespertilio,  30  to  40  feet 
high,  having  exceedingly  light  and  spongy  wood  which  is 
used  by  the  aborigines  for  making  shields.  Called  also 
cork-tree. 

corbeau  (kor-bo'),  n.  [F.,  raven:  see  corbel 2.] 
A very  dark  green  color. 

corbeille,  n,  2.  A fancy  flower-  or  fruit-bas- 
ket. 

The  full  corbeille  of  blushing  bloom. 

Charlotte  Bronte , Shirley,  xxxii. 

corbel1,  v.  Corbeled  capital,  in  columnar  arch., 
a capital  which  lias  one  or  more  distinctly  marked  cor- 
bels, consoles,  or 
brackets  pro- 
jecting from  its 
mass.  In  Syrian 
architecture  of 
the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  centuries 
this  form  was 
used  to  diminish 
the  length  of 
the  unsupported 
epistyle  between 
two  capitals.  In 
most  cases  there 
were  two  of  such 
projections,  so 
that  the  capital 
was  oblong 


Corbeled  Capital. 


plan.  In  a few  cases  there  were  three,  so  that  an  epistyle 
at  a right  angle  with  the  main  epistyle  was  carried. 
H.  C.  Butler,  Architecture  and  Other  Arts,  p.  177. 

corbelated,  corbellated  (kor'be-la-ted),  a. 
Furnished  or  decorated  with  corbels;  corbeled, 
corbel-block  (k6r'bel-blok),  n.  1.  A corbel 
when  made  of  a single  piece  of  stone,  terra- 
cotta, or  the  like. — 2.  A stone  in  a compound 
corbel  made  up  of  several  courses,  one  block 
of  the  three  or  four  composing  the  corbel, 
corbel-tabling  (kor'bel-ta'bling),  n.  1.  A 
corbel-table  (which  see,  with  cut). — 2.  Build- 
ing by  means  of  rows  of  corbels  or  corbel- 
tables.  In  Romanesque  architecture  the  cor- 
bel-tabling of  the  cornices  is  a distinctive 
feature. 

corbie-gable  (k6r'bi-ga//bl),  n.  Same  as  stepped 
gable.  ^ 

corbillard  (kdr-be-yar'), n.  [F.,  a youngraven, 
a hearse,  a coach.]  A French  state  coach 
formerly  in  use.  It  had  a top  supported  by  six  pil- 
lars, three  on  a side.  The  quarters  were  inclosed  by 
curtains  and  the  doorways  were  closed  by  leather  screens, 
behind  which  were  seats  for  the  pages. 

corbina  (kor-be'na).  n.  [Sp.  corbina,  corvina 
(NL.  Corvina),  name  of  several  fishes  so  called 
from  their  black  color  or  black  fins ; prop.  fem. 
of  corvino,<.  L.  corvinus,  of  the  raven  or  crow: 
see  corvine  and  corbin,  and  compare  Corvina .] 
A much-esteemed  food-fish,  Corvina  deliciosa, 
of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  some- 
times attaining  a length  of  over  6 feet.  The 
corbina  is  frequently  shipped  inland, 
corbin-bone  (kor'bin-bon),  n.  The  crow’s 
bone;  the  hindmost  segment  of  the  breast- 
bone of  a deer,  technically  known  as  the 
xiphoid. 

corbineta  (kor-be -na  ' ta),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of 
corbina,  a crow:  see  * corbina.]  A scieenoid 
fish,  Bairdiella  icistia,  found  on  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico. 

corbule  (kor  'bul),  n.  [NL . Corbula.]  A bi- 
valve of  the  family  Corbididse. 
corcopali  (kor-kop'a-le),  n.  The  edible,  acid 
fruit  of  Garcmia  Indica,  a slender  tree  of  the 
gamboge  family,  native  to  India.  The  fruit  is 
purple,  and  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a small  orange.  It 
is  somewhat  astringent  and  has  long  been  employed  in 
India  for  the  preparation  of  a cooling  beverage,  useful  in 
cases  of  fever. 

cord1,  n.  9.  An  imperfection  on  the  surface  of 
glass.  See  *cordy.— Amniotie  cord.  See  *am- 
niotic.— Axial  cord.  See  if  axial.— Bedford  cord,  a 
heavy  rib- weave  running  lengthwise  of  the  fabric : seen 
chiefly  in  women’s  dress-goods.— Cord  area.  See  irarea. 
Cord  foot,  one  lineal  foot  of  a pile  of  cord-wood  cut 
in  4-foot  lengths  and  piled  4 feet  high;  equal  to  16 
cubic  feet.— Ferrein's  cords,  the  true  vocal  cords.— 


cordylite 

Gangliated  cord,  the  sympathetic  nerve.— Gubemac- 
ular  cord,  in  embryol.,  a fibrous  cord  connecting  the 
embryonic  mammalian  testis  with  the  skin  of  the  scrotum 
and  disappearing  after  the  descent  of  the  testis. — Stig- 
mata! cord,  in  entom.,  one  of  the  temporarily  function- 
less solid  tracheal  branches  running  from  the  main  lon- 
gitudinal trachea  to  aborted  thoracic  stigmata  in  the 
nymphs  and  larva)  of  certain  insects  of  the  neuropteroid 
series,  as  Ephcmeridse,  Perlidse,  Odonata,  and  Trichop- 
tera.  In  the  adults  they  become  functional.  A.  S. 
Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom.,  p.  460.— Willis’s  cords, 
fine  fibrous  cords  which  cross  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater : also  called  trabeculse  of  Willis  and  chordse  Willirii. 
cord1,  v.  II.  in trans.  To  become  hard  and 
cord-like ; noting  a condition  occasionally  en- 
countered in  the  blood-vessels. 

From  obstruction  of  the  jugular  there  are  often  cording 
of  the  vein,  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  tissues  and  glands 
about  the  vein,  and  cellulitis  of  the  neck. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  III.  658. 

cordage,  n.  2.  The  quantity  of  wood,  in  cords, 
on  a given  area  of  land. 

Cordaitacese  (korfda-i-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Engler,  1887),  < Cordaites  + -acese.]  A fam- 
ily of  gymnospermous  fossil  plants  of  the  or- 
der Cordaitales,  typified  by  the  genus  Cor- 
daites. It  is  characterized  by  unisexual  flowers,  the 
staminate  stalked  with  3-4  cylindrical  stamens  consisting 
of  a simple  pollen-sac ; the  fertile  borne  on  short,  filiform 
peduncles  in  the  axils  of  bracts,  many  of  which,  crowded 
together  on  an  axis,  form  spikes.  Several  genera  are 
recognized,  and  generic  names  have  been  applied  to 
various  parts  found  detached  from  the  stems.  They  were 
trees  or  woody  plants  with  broad,  longitudinally  nerved 
leaves,  ranging  from  the  Devonian  through  the  Carbonif- 
erous. See  Cordaites. 

cordaitaceous  (korfda-i-ta'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing or  related  to  the  family  Cordaitacese. 
cordaitalean  (korfda-i-ta'ie-an),  a.  [Cordai- 
tales + -an.]  Belonging  or  related  to  the  fossil 
plant-order  Cordaitales. 

Cordaitales  (korf'da-i-ta  'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Engler,  1892),  < Cordaites  + -ales.]  An  order 
of  fossil  gymnospermous  plants,  usually  made 
to  include  the  families  Cordaitacese  and  Dolero- 
phyllacese : doubts,  however,  exist  with  regard 
to  the  latter.  They  range  from  the  Devonian  to  the 
Permian,  and  are  regarded  by  many  as  the  ancestors  of 
the  Ginkgoales . 

cordaitean  (k6r-da-i-te'an),  a.  [Cordaites  4- 
-an.]  Belonging  or  related  to  the  fossil  plant- 
genus  Cordaites,  or  to  the  family  Cordaitacese. 
cordein  (kor'de-in),  n.  [cord(ol)  + -e-  + -in2.] 
The  trade-name  of  methyltribromsalol  or  me- 
thyl cordol.  Its  use  in  medicine  is  similar  to 
that  of  cordol. 

cordicole  (kor'di-kol),  n.  [NL.  cordicola,  < L. 
cor  (cord-),  heart,  + -cola,  < colere,  till,  wor- 
ship: see  cult.]  A worshiper  of  the  heart: 
a name  applied  to  members  of  Roman  Catholic 
societies  who  worship  the  ‘sacred  heart’  (of 
Jesus). 

cording1,  n.  3.  In  sewing-machine  work,  the 
stitching,  with  special  machines,  of  cords  on 
cloaks,  corsets,  uniforms,  and  other  garments, 
cordite  (kor'dit),  n.  [ cord 1 + -tie 2 ] A smoke- 
less powder,  introduced  in  1889,  and  adopted  in 
the  British  military  and  naval  service  for  small 
arms  and  guns  of  all  calibers.  It  is  brown  in  color, 
and  was  originally  composed  of  58  parts  of  nitroglycerin,’ 
37  parts  of  guncotton,  and  5 parts  of  mineral  jelly  (vase- 
line). A modification  is  used  which  is  composed  of  65 
parts  of  guncotton,  30  parts  of  nitroglycerin,  and  5 parts 
of  mineral  jelly.  It  iB  made  in  the  form  of  cords  or  cylin- 
ders by  pressing  the  composition  through  holes  of  vary- 
ing size.  Cordite  imparts  a high  velocity  to  the  projectile 
without  undue  pressure,  is  very  stable  under  extreme 
climatic  conditions,  and  its  ballistic  properties  are  not 
seriously  affected  by  moisture.  The  objection  to  it  is  that 
the  high  degree  of  heat  developed  upon  combustion 
causes  rapid  erosion  of  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

cordol  (kor'dol),  n.  [coixU(^)  + -ol.J  The 
trade-name  of  tribromphenyl  salicylate,  HOCg 
H4COOH6H2Br3,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  salol.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a gastric 
sedative  and  intestinal  antiseptic, 
cordoned  (kor'dond),  p.  a.  Decorated  with 
an  encircling  band  in  relief:  as,  a cordoned 
vase  of  old  Satsuma. 

cord-peg  (kord'peg),  n.  In  elect.,  the  metallic 
peg  or  plug  attached  to  the  end  of  a flexible 
conducting-cord  for  making  switchboard  con- 
nections. Such  pegs  are  employed  in  tele- 
phone service  and  in  other  cases  where  cir- 
cuits for  small  currents  are  needed, 
corduroy,  v.  t.  2.  In  splitting  a hide,  to  make 
uneven  lines  or  spots  on  the  flesh  side  of  it. 
Davis,  Manuf.  of  Leather,  p.  203. 
cordy  (kor'di),  a.  [cord1  + -y1.]  Stringy;  in 
glass-manuf.,  noting  a defective  condition  re- 
sulting from  impurities.  See  also  wreath,  4. 
cordylite  (kor'di-lit),  n.  [Gr.  KopdvAr/,  club,  + 
-Re2,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  crystals.] 


cordylite 

A cerium  fluocarbonate  related  to  parisite 
but  peculiar  in  containing  barium : found 
in  southern  Greenland. 

cordylurid  (k6r-di-lu'rid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  dipterous  family  Cordylu- 
ridse. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  family  Cordyluridse. 
cordylus  (kor'  di-lus),  n. ; pi.  cordyli  (-11). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  nopdvhy,  a club.]  In  the  medusoid 
of  Hydromedusse,  an  exumbral  structure,  pos- 
sibly a modified  tentacle,  placed  between  ten- 
tacles and  consisting  of  a core  of  vacuolated 
eudoderm  cells  covered  by  flattened  ectoderm. 
W.  E.  Brooks. 


Sensory  Club  (Cordylus)  of  Onychoteuthis  sp.,  showing  the  hooks 
and  dusters  of  fixing-cushions  and  acetabula  below  them.  Nearly 
one  half  natural  size.  (From  **  Cambridge  Natural  History.") 


Core-machine. 


hopper:  b.  screw,  pressing  the  mixed  sand,  flour,  u.i 
through  the  forming-die;  forming-die;  d,  core-tube:  e.  plastic 
core  delivered  upon  corrugated  tray./;  adjustment  to  keep  tray 
level  and  to  shift  it  until  filled;  h,  operating-handle;  i,  base,  rest- 
ing on  work-bench.  Capacity  200  feet  of  core  an  hour. 


the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  through  a die  that  forms  it  into 
long  cylinders,  deposited  on  a tray,  and  cut  into  lengths 
ready  for  the  core-oven. 

One  who  or  that 


core-bar  (kor'bar).  n.  A bar  of  iron  upon  which 

a round  core  is  struck  up.  The  bar  is  placed  on  . 

the  hearings  of  core-trestles  and  loam  is  laid  on  it  and  COre-maker  (kor'ma/kpr'l  n 
struck  to  shape  by  revolving  it  against  the  edge  of  a board  — 1 * ’ ’ '*  • - 

cut  to  the  required  outline.  Core-bars  vary  in  diameter 
with  the  sizes  of  the  cores  required,  ranging  from  a half 
inch  to  twelve  inches  or  more,  and  when  of  large  diameter, 
such  as  are  used  in  gun-construction,  are  called  core- 
barrels. 

core-barrel,  n.  2.  In  mining  and  rock-drilling, 
a form  of  boring-bit  carrier  for  use  in  making 
annular  holes  in  rock  with  the  diamond  drill. 

The  ban-el  consists  of  a wrought-iron  tube  of  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  outside,  with  spiral  grooves  along  its  length  to 
allow  escape  of  water  and  refuse.  The  core  passes  up  in- 
side  the  ban-el.  See  ^core-borer. 


cork-elm 

coridine  (kor'i-din),  n.  A monacid  base,  Cj0 
HyN,  fbuhd  in  coal-tar.  It  boils  at  211°  C. 
COriin  (ko'ri-in),  it.  [cori(um)  + -in2.]  An  albu- 
minoid substance  which  cements  together  the 
fibers  of  the  corium. 

corimelsenid  (kor-i-me-le'nid),  n.  A member 
of  the  heteropterous  family  Corimelsenidse. 
Also  used  adjeetively. 

corindin  (ko-rin'din),  n.  [Formation  not  clear.] 
A ptomaine,  ?iqH15N. 

coring-out  (kor-ing-out'),  n.  The  process  of 
making  hollow  castings  by  the  use  of  cores,  as 
distinguished  from  forming  the  interior  by  a 
block  of  greensand. 

coring-up  (kbr-ing-up'),  m.  The  process  of 
putting  the  cores  in  place  in  a foundry-mold 
before  closing  it  up  by  putting  on  the  cope. 
.a"iiS  corinth  (kor'inth),  n.  2.  A name  applied  to 
several  coal-tar  colors  which  dye  currant-red 

lur?  + 0tJfer  r®ddish  shades — Glycin  corinth,  a 
direct  cotton  coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo  type,  derived  from 
benzidine.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  currant-red  in 
an  acid  bath.— Kongo  corinth  B and  G,  direct  cotton 
colors  of  the  disazo  type,  the  former  derived  from  toli- 
dme,  the  latter  from  benzidine.  They  dye  unmordanted 
cotton  brownish  violet  in  a soap  bath. 


- — - '*•  who  or  that  *'“*'**• 

which  makes  cores;  specifically,  a workman  '-'oriBtilianl  a.  4.  Elegantly  ornate;  florid: 
employed  in  a foundry  whose  business  it  is  to  aPPlied  to  literary  style, 
mold  and  bake  sand  or  loam  cores, 
coreometer,  n.  See  *corometer. 
core-oven  (kor'uv^n),  n.  In  foundry  work,  an 
oven  for  drying  and  baking  small  cores,  it  may 
be  a simple  sheet-metal  box  placed  over  a small  furnace 
or  a large  brick  oven  heated  by  coal  or  gas.  The  cores 
are  placed  upon  triangular  shelves  which  are  pivoted  at 
one  corner.  The  oven  is  fitted  with  two  doors  placed  at  right  Corinthian  atrium 
angles,  so  that  whether  the  shelf  is  in  thfi  nvpn  nr  nwnnir  r* • . -i  • 


I have  already  spoken  of  the  Attic  and  the  Asiatic  styles  ; 
besides  these,  there  is  the  Corinthian  style.  ...  It  has 
not  the  warm  glow,  blithe  movement,  and  soft  pliancy  of 
iiie,  as  the  Attic  style  has ; it  has  not  the  over-heavy  rich- 
ness and  encumbered  gait  of  the  Asiatic  style  ; it  has  glit- 
teivnthout  warmth,  rapidity  without  ease,  effectiveness 
without  charm.  Its  characteristic  is,  that  it  has  no  soul. 

M.  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism,  p.  87. 
See  katrium . 


— ..  . n,.i.Cu  iviui lovouourspiacea atrignt  uonntnian atrium. 

angles,  so  that  whether  the  slielf  is  ill  the  oven  or  swung  fjnrin+bio-nooov.ii  n - • 

outside  the  oven  is  always  closed  by  one  of  the  doors.  ,.ln  , lanesque  (ko  - nn  " thl  - an  - esk  ),  a. 

core-bench  (kor'bench),  n.  A bench  where  core-packing  (kor'pakring),  n.  Packing  placed  komffoan  + -esqne.]  Resembling  the  Corin- 

small  foundry  pores  are  made.  around  a core  to  increase  its  strength  and  dur-  « . :.  as>  Connthianesque  pillars, 

core-board  (kor'bord),  ».  Same  as  foam-hoard,  ability.  The  material  for  both  core  and  cover-  Y?tlnt5.la.ms“l  (Lo-rm'tM-un-izm;i,  n.  [ Corin - 
core-borer  (k6r'b6r,/er),  n.  In  mining,  a type  m8  depends  on  the  service  required  of  the  IT  T • "If”--1  Corintman  conduct  or  theory ; 

of  machine  for  deep  boring  having  an  annular  packing.  taat  is,  the  unrestrained  pursuit  of  worldly 

cutting-bit.  To  this  type  belong  the  diamond  core-peg  (kor'peg),  n.  A peg  or  support  for  a n IvilT+nii,  „ • 
dnll  and  the  calyx  drill.  core  which  is  made  of  a number  of  nn.rt.s  The  yorinwiianize,  v.  i. 

Core-box  machine,  a molding-machine  fitted  with  cut- 
ters adapted  to  form  in  wood  patterns  for  core-boxes  — 

finrA-Vinv  tiIppp  Tlln no  for  m«i him,  tho  . — !:„  j . 


core  which  is  made  of  a number  of  parts.  The 
various  parts  are  set  on  the  peg  and  are  then 
-wo  auuiravu  w lorn,  I,,  nwu  pjibbtjuis  ior  core-Doxes.—  fastened  together 

Core-box  plane,  a plane  for  making  the  hollow  cylindei-s  „n_„  .... 

within  which  the  cores  are  to  be  molded.  COre-plate  (kor  plat),  n.  A thin  annular  cast- 

A low  iron  car  P'a*e  used  in  making  a framework  or 


core-carriage  (kor'kar'aj),  n.  ..  utll 

on  which  cores  and  molds  which  are  to  be 
baked  are  run  into  the  core-oven. 

Core  conductor.  See  * conductor . 
corediastasis,  corediastole.  Erroneous  forms 
for  *corodiastasis  and  *corodiastole. 
core-drill  (kor'dril),  n.  Same  as  *core-borer. 
core-drilling  (kor'dril'ing),  n.  Drilling  with 


skeleton  for  large  cores. 


r . r , ’ "“"““.1  — u.auiuuuB  avu  in  a 

holder,  so  that  a core  is  left  in  the  axis  of  the 
tube.  From  the  core  the  strata  which  have 
been  pierced  can  be  determined. 


; — — - " . w.,  0.  ocvciai  or  mese  plates 

are  fastened  to  a central  bar,  the  space  between  them  is 
filled  with  twisted  hay,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  loam. 

core-ring  (kor'ring),  n.  A ring  of  cast-iron 
which  supports  a core  and,  when  the  casting  is 
poured,  melts  and  becomes  a part  of  the  cast- 
ing. 

core-rod  (kor'rod),  n.  Same  as  *eore-iron. 


----- — - — : . 2.  In  arch.,  to  design  or 

to  be  designed  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the 

, an  order-  Thus  the  Byzantine  capitals  of  the 
fifth  century  and  later,  founded  upon  sharp,  thistle-like 
leatage  resembling  the  acanthus,  are  assumed  to  be’delib- 
erato  mutations  of  Corinthian  capitals,  and  may  be  said  to 
0 , . . . , be  C onnthianized. 

ie7pa™ebftweeenethem1s  COriomyrtin  (k6"ri-o-mer'tin),  n.  Same  as 


coriamyrtin. 

coriosulphurine  (koM-o-gul'fu-rin),  n.  [L 
corium,  skin,  + sulphur,  sulphur,  + -ine 2.]  A 
yellow  pigment  found  in  the  skin  of  certain 
birds. 

an'a7nui;T°bit7  usuaTlf  o¥’diamonds“s!t  "int  C°re~r0d  ( kor'rod),  n.  Same  as  *core-iron.  COrisid,(kor'i-sid),  n.  A member  of  the  hete- 
holder,  so  that  a Tow  is  left  in“he  axifoVttie  ^ >.«  rivrfy™"8  CorisidlB-  Also  Med  adjed 

corium,  n.  3.  A tunic  of  leather  with  over- 
lying  flaps.  It  appears  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 

W..-U.T is  muispensaoie  in  a great  variety  of  engi-  core-oven  in  a toundry.  and  was  used  as  late  as  the  time  of  Henrv  TIT 

diawn  during  the  height  of  an  inflammation.  See  huffy 
coat.  M a 


fact  of  being  co-respondent,  as  in  a suit  for  di- 
vorce. 

_ . . . . core-stove  (kor'stov),  w.  A stove  for  heating  a 

Core-anlling  is  indispensable  in  a great  variety  of  ensri-  core-oven  in  a foundry. 

PPrilUr  anil  niininnr  ontoimriom,  ^ : u , 0 . r . . 


5,  ......  .........p,  vuuminioto,  ailUiUlUg,  HS  lb  UOCS,  a 

means  for  drilling  out  a sample  core  or  column  of  rock 
which  enables  one  to  tell  at  a glance  the  exact  nature  of 
the  substrata.  _ Sci.  Amer.,  July  18,  1903,  p.  44. 


usually  of  metal,  having  V-bearings  on  its  top 
in  which  a core-bar  is  laid.  To  the  end  of  this  core- 


» • •>  " p.  44.  * . 7 : a wicuu.  io  ine  ena  oi  tnis  core-  coat. 

core-extractor  !k6r'eks-trak"tor),  ».  1,1  mining,  thl cme^’in  a roSgh^ sort^ cm,  be  turned  to  shape  Conxida  (ko-rik'si-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Co- 
acomcal-toothed  clutch  in  the  lower  end  bf  core-tube  (kor'tub),!,.  1.  Same  as  core-barrel  iwhlehKls  th,‘ 3 preferred  spelling), 

the  core-barrel  by  which  the  core  is  detached  —2.  The  inner  tube  of  n . ■ cork  , I ».  5.  pi.  (a)  A game  play ei 


y ; ■ .........  or 

the  core-barrel  by  which  the  core  is  detached 
and  raised. 

coreid  (ko're-id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  heteropterous  family  Coreidse  ° 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  family  Coreidse. 
coreine  (ko're-in),  n.  A mordant  coal-tar 
color  of  the  oxazin  type,  derived  from  the 
amide  of  dihydroxybenzoic  acid.  It  dyes 
chromium-mordanted  wool  blue.—  Coreine  AB 
and  AR,  mordant  coal-tar  colei's  of  the  oxazin  type,  made 
by  heating  coreine  RR  with  aniline  and  then  sulphonating 
the  product.  It  dyes  chromium-mordanted  wool  blue.— 

Coreine  2R,  a mordant  coal-tar  color  of  the  oxazin  type 
derived  from  gallocyanine.  It  dyes  chromium-mordanted 
wool  a bright  blue.  Same  as  celestine  kblue. 

core-iron  (kor'i//ern),  n.  A small  wrought-iron  — 

rod  from  J to  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  used  in  corial  (ko-ri-al'), 

forming  a center  for  a foundry  core.  This  is  * A 

necessary  in  slender  cores  in  order  to'make  them  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  iron. 

CO-relation,  n.  2.  Specifically,  in  vegetable 
teratol .,  the  association  of  one  malformation 
with  others  in  the  same  plant : illustrated  in 
peloria,  etc.  Masters. 

core-loss  (kor'lds),  n.  The  loss  of  power  in  the 
iron  core  of  electric  machinery,  consisting  of 
the  hysteresis  loss  and  the  eddy-current  loss 
in  the  iron. 

core-machine  (k6r'ma-shen//),  n.  In  foundry 
work , a hand-power  machine  for  pressing  pre- 
pared molding-sand  into  cylindrical  forms  for 
use  as  cores.  The  sand  is  placed  in  the  hopper  end 
and  by  the  revolution  of  a vertical  plug  is  forced  out  of 


— 2.  The  inner  tube  of  a built-up  gun. 

Cpre-vent  (kor'vent),  n.  In  founding,  a small 
hole  or  passage  made  in  a core  for  the  escape 
of  gas.  The  best  way  to  make  it  is  to  lay  a string  in  the 
cole  when  the  latter  is  being  made,  and  to  bum  itout  after 
tile  core  is  baked.  Sometimes  small  wires  are  placed  ill 
the  core  and  withdrawn  after  it  is  baked. 

core-wall  (kor'wal),  n.  A wall  of  solid  ma- 
sonry in  the  interior  of  a dam,  dike,  or  cause- 
way which  is  constructed  chiefly  of  sand  or 
earth.  H.  M.  Wilson , Irrigation  Engineering, 
p.  350. 


7 1 “V"  gftme  played  with 

corks  colored  differently  on  the  sides  and  so 
trimmed  that  they  may  fall  either  way,  the 
players  betting  on  whether  the  majority  thrown 
will  fall  red  or  black.  Sometimes  called 
props.  ( b ) In  France  and  Belgium,  a game,  a 
mixture  of  quoits  and  bowls,  (c)  A variety 
of  skittle-pool— Burnt  cork,  chaired  cork  used  to 
blacken  the  face,  as  m making  up  for  a ‘negro  minstrel ' 
or  to  emphasize  the  eyebrows,  etc. 

II.  a.— Cork  belt,  a cork  life-preserver  made  to  be 
fastened  around  the  waist.- Cork  leg,  an  artificial  leg 
made  of  cork  : now  usually  applied  to  one  made  of  wood 
or  other  material. 


corf,  n.  3.  A small  mine-ear  of  wood  or  iron.  ur?t'leri1 
corf-cage  (korf'kaj),  n.  The  cage  or  elevator  C(?“V  v • *:  4-  iT1  currying,  to  grain.  [Rare.] 
m which  corfs  are  hoisted  to  the  surface.  [Eng.l  Modefn  -dmer.  Tanning,  p.  83. 
lorial  (ko-ri-al'),  n.  [Sp.  corial,  appar  per-  COr  , 0ar<7  n'  2-  currying,  a board,  with 
verted  from  Arawak  Tculjara.l  In  Guiana  a a c?rk  surface,  used  by  a workman  to  board  or 
dugont  canoe  pointed  at  both  ends.  ’ & S^m  °r  ild6'  Modern  Amer.  Tanning, 

coriandrol  (ko-ri-an'drol),  n.  rL.  coriandrum  ^ 1 1 1 f . . 

■ ’ ■ " • 2 cork-borer  (kork'borfer),  «.  Any  one  of  the 


coriander,  + -ol.]  A colorless  fragrant  liquid 
compound,  CjoH180,  contained  in  oil  of  corian- 
der. 

Coriariacese  (ko"ri-a-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL 
(Dumortier,  1829),  < Coriaria  + - acese .]  A fam- 
ily of  dicotyledonous  choripetalons  plants  of 

tnn  m*/ 1 SlrtminnAnl nr.  f n 


following  insects,  which  bore  into  the  corks  of 
wine-bottles : Bhizophagus  bipustulatus,  a niti- 
duiid beetle;  Tinea cloacella ; Endrosis  lactulla; 
and  Asopia  farinalis.  One  of  the  sow-hugs 
Oniscus  murarius,  also  has  this  habit,  but 


iy  uiCU,,icuwuius  enonpetaions  plants  of  ,>.,i,.  e ii  ■ : , " 

the  order  Sapindales,  containing  the  genus  Co-  .Sf™  V T®  ™See»t  dam.age- 

riaria  only,  and  characterized  hv  cork-elm  (kork  elm),  n.  _ A maiestn 


. . n r 7 v..v  guuuo  w- 

riana  only,  and  characterized  by  5-merous 
diplostemouous  flowers.  They  are  woody  plants 
with  opposite  or  whorled  entire  leaves  without  stipules, 
and  axillary  or  clustered  flowers.  The  genus  Coriaria  is 
remarkable  for  its  wide  distribution  in  both  hemispheres 
of  the  old  world,  and  is  also  found  fossil  in  the  Tertiary  of 
Europe.  See  Coriaria. 


/>  — -■*-  majestic  forest- 

tree,  Ulmus  racemosa , of  the  more  northeastern 
parts  of  North  America,  but  ranging  from 
Quebec  to  Nebraska  and  south  to  northern 
New  Jersey  and  Missouri,  it  reaches  a height  of 
iW  toet,  the  trunk,  which  sometimes  attains  a diameter 
of  3 feet,  often  being  free  of  branches  for  60  feet.  The 


cork-elm 


corn-broom 


habit  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  white  elm,  the  top  being 
relatively  small  for  so  large  a tree.  The  bark  of  old  trees  is 
deeply  divided  by  fissures  into  broad,  corky  ridges.  The 
wood  has  most  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  elm,  and  is 
largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, wagon-hubs,  and  railway-ties,  and  for  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings.  It  is  planted  sometimes  for  shade  and 
ornament,  but  lacks  the  umbrageous  qualities  as  well  as 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  American  elm. 


cormidium  (k6r-mid 'i-iim),  pi .cormidia 

(-a).  [NL.,  < Gr.  uopp df,  a trunk  (see  cormus), 

+ dim.  -idio v.]  A group,  in  a cormus,  of  the 
morphological  units  or  persons  of  ■which  it  is 
composed.  In  the  siphonophores  the  cormidia 
are  often  arranged  at  regular  intervals  upon 
the  stem,  separated  by  internodes. 


Harris’s  Cormorant  (Nanopterum  harrisi). 


corking  (kor'king),  n.  The  undesirable  effect 
produced  in  wines  by  fungi  in  the  cork. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  fungi  the  spores  or  mycelium 
of  which  exist  in  cork  and  give  rise  to  volatile  substances, 
which  in  their  turn  give  rise  to  what  is  known  as  corking 
in  wines  or  other  fluids,  the  corks  employed  should  be 
sterilized  in  vacuo.  Lancet , June  8,  1904,  p.  1758. 

corking  (kor ' king),  a.  [Cf.  corker.']  Fine ; 
‘bully.’  [Slang.] 

corkir  (kor ' ker),  n.  [Also  korkir,  korker,  < 
Gael,  corcur,  crimson,  = Ir.  corcur,  scarlet, 
OIr.  corcur , purple,  = W.  porphor,  < L.  pur- 
pura, purple:  ace  purple.  See  also  corlc^.]  A 
kind  of  lichen  which  furnishes  a crimson  dye. 
cork-paint  (kork'pant),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
paint  applied  to  iron  surfaces  to  prevent  con- 
densation of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  or 
sweating.  A sticky  varnish  is  first  applied  to  the 
surface,  and  finely  granulated  cork  is  thrown 
against  it.  The  adhering  cork  is  afterward 
painted  over  with  ordinary  paint, 
cork-pool  (kork'pol),  n.  See  *pool‘2. 
cork-rope  (kork'rop),  n.  The  rope  to  which 
the  corks  of  a fish-net  are  attached, 
corkscrew,  n.  2.  A geared  logging-locomotive. 
[Slang.]— Devil’s  corkscrews,  spiral  bodies,  described 
under  the  generic  name  * Daimonelix  (which  see,  with 
cuts),  of  large  size,  often  having  a vertical  height  of  from 
5 to  10  feet,  and  sometimes  coiled  about  a solid  cylindri- 
cal axis.  They  occur  in  a vertical  position  in  the  Miocene 
locks  of  Nebraska,  and  were  originally  regarded  as  casts 
of  the  borings  of  rodents.  The  latest  investigations  show 
that  the  bodies  are  constituted  of  a probably  vegetable 
cellular  tissue  composed  of  loose  oblong  tubules  variously 
intertwined. 

corkscrew-plant  (kdrk'skrd-plant),  n.  See 
Spiranthes. 

cork-tree,  «.  2.  In  Australia:  (a)  Hakea  lorea, 
a tree  of  the  family  Proteaceee,  giving 
strong,  durable  timber : so  called  in  allusion  to 
its  rugged  bark.  (6)  Same  as  bat’s-wing 
*coral-tree — New  Zealand  cork-tree,  a tiliaceous 
tree,  Entelea  arborescens,  having  extraordinarily  light 
wood. 

cork-wax  (kork'waks),  n.  Same  as  cerin,  2. 
cork- wing  ( kork' wing) , n.  Crenilabrus  melops , 
a labroid  fish  found  on  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
corkwood,  n.  2.  In  Australia,  any  one  of  sev- 
eral trees  having  very  light  or  soft  and  easily 
worked  wood,  or  the  wood  itself.  The  three  most 
important  are  Duboisia  myoporoides,  a solanaceous  tree 
having  white  or  yellowish  firm,  soft  wood,  and  bark  re- 
sembling that  of  the  cork-oak  : also  called  corkwood-elm ; 
Endiandra  Sieberi , a lauraceous  tree  with  light-brown 
soft  wood  suitable  for  cabinet-work  ; and  Schizomeria 
ovata,  of  the  family  Cunoniacese,  which  has  wood  exceed- 
ingly light  in  weight. 

3.  See  *whau. 

corkwood-elm  (kfirk' wM-elm'7),  n.  See  +corJc - 
wood,  2.  See  also  Duboisia  and  duboisine . 
Corky  dike,  a local  name  in  the  Acadian  provinces 
of  a variety  of  soil  which  contains  many  vegetable  frag- 
ments and  fibers.  J.  W.  Dawson , Acadian  Geol.,  III.  25. 
— Corky  warts,  pathological  formations  of  cork  in  the 
form  of  wart-like  excrescences  on  roots  and  tubers. 
They  frequently  occur  in  connection  with  scab  of  potato- 
tubers  and  beets,  and  are  mostly  due  to  the  action  of 
bacteria  and  fungi. 


The  cormidium  consists  of  a gonophore  and  a sterile 
person  with  bract,  siphon,  and  capturing  filament. 

Lang  (trails.),  Comp.  Anat.,  p.  112. 

cormogenous  (kor-mo.j'e-nus),  a.  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing a corm. 

cormoid  (kdr'moid),  a.  Resembling  or  having 
the  character  of  a corm.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
cormophylogeny  (k6r'/mo-fi-loj'e-ni),  n.  [Gr. 
icopp6(,  a trunk,  + tyvkov',  a tribe,  + -ytvua,  < 
yev-,  produce  (see  phylogeny).]  Same  as  cor- 
mophyly. 

cormorant,  7i. — Harris’s  cormorant,  Nanopterum 
harrisi,  a large  flightless  cormorant  confined  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Narborough  Island,  of  the  Galapagos  group  : dis- 
covered by  Charles  Miller  Harris  in  1897,  and  named  for 
him.  See  cut  in  first  column. 

cormus,  n.  3.  In  biol.,  a morphological  individ- 
ual or  morphon  of  the  fourth  order,  composed 
of  two  or  more  persons  organically  connected 
into  a compound  organism.  A siphonophorau 
is  a cormus  in  this  sense,  since  its  constituent 
members  are  persons ; but  a tree‘kis  not.  Some- 
times corm.  See  person,  8. 

COm1,  7t.—  Com-and-cob  meal,  the  product  of  grind- 
ing the  whole  ear  of  Indian  corn.  The  combination  of 
grain  and  cob  has  been  found  advantageous  for  stock- 
feeding.—Corn-belt  (of  the  United  States),  the  States 
where  Indian  com  is  most  extensively  grown.  These  are 
seven  in  number:  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Indiana,  and  Ohio.  — Corn  bran,  the  external 
coating  of  the  kernel  of  maize,  separated  by  grinding  and 
bolting.  In  a compressed  state,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  and  of  salt  as  a preservative,  it  is  sold  as  food  for 
cattle. — Com  Chop,  coarsely  ground  or  cracked  Indian 
corn  used  for  feeding  stock.— Cora  ear- worm,  the  larva  of 
a cosmopolitan  noctuid  moth,  Heliothis  armiger,  which 
feeds  on  ears  of  maize.  Also  known  as  the  boll-worm  and 
tomato  fruit-worm. — Corn  ergot.  See  kergot l.—  Com 
flour,  (a)  Corn  meal.  (6)  Same  as  cornstarch , 2. 

The  only  form  of  com  as  human  food  at  all  known 
abroad  is  corn  starch,  which  is  sold  principally  in  the 
British  Isles  under  the  name  of  cornflour. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Use  of  Maize  in  Europe,  1891,  p.  6. 

(c)  A term  applied  to  flour  made  from  rice  or  other  grain. 
[Eng.]  ( d ) A recent  product  which  consists  of  the  finely 
ground  grain  of  Indian  corn  exclusive  of  the  chit  or  germ. 
It  is  finer  than  com  meal,  and  being  nearly  free  from  oil 
is  of  better  keeping  quality ; but  it  has  lost  the  com  flavor 
and  lacks  gluten,  and  hence  must  be  used  in  mixture  with 
strong  wheat  flour.— Com  meal,  the  grain  of  Indian 
com  ground  to  varying  degrees  of  fineness : used  for 
making  mush  and  the  different  kinds  of  com  bread,  and 
also  for  feeding  animals.  See  ★corn  flour  and  samp. — 
Com  oil,  an  oil  derived  from  the  germ  of  the  grain  of 
maize  as  a by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose.  It 
is  used  to  some  extent  in  soap-making  and  as  a substitute 
for  linseed-oil  in  painting,  and,  having  a fine  flavor,  it  is 
often  mixed  with  olive-oil,  as  also  sometimes  with  cod- 
liver  oil.  It  is  also  vulcanized  and  mixed  with  rubber. — 
Com  plant-louse,  an  American  aphidid,  Aphis  maidis, 
living  on  Indian  corn.— Cora  root-louse,  an  American 
aphidid,  Aphis  maidi-radicis,  which  lives  for  at  least  a 
part  of  its  existence  on  the  roots  of  Indian  corn.—  Cora- 
root  web-worm,  the  larva  of  an  American  crambid  moth, 
Crambus  zeellus,  which  feeds  on  the  roots  of  maize  and 
forms  a webbed  cocoon  near  the  base  of  the  stalk.— Com 
root-worm.tlie  larva  of  either  of  two  American  chrysome- 
lid  beetles,  Diabrotica  longicornis  and  D.  duodedm  punc- 
tata. See  Southern  kcorn-root  worm,  with  cut.— Corn- 
seed  maggot,  the  larva  of  an  American  an  thorny  iid  fly, 
PetfOTrt^a/wmccp^whichdamagesseed-coraintheground. 
— Corn-Stalk  maggot,  the  larva  of  an  American  fly, 
Chsetopsis  senea,  which  lives  in  a cavity  formed  within  the 
stems  of  maize,  wheat,  oats,  and  sugar-cane.— Cora  trash, 
the  husks  or  shucks  of  Indian  com.  [Southern  U.  S.j — 
Cora-wireworm,  the  larva  of  an  American  elaterid 
beetle,  Melanotus  cribulosus,  which  injures  growing  maize. 
— Cuzco  com,  a Chilean  Indian  corn  of  many  varieties. 
It  belongs  to  the  soft  type,  and  has  the  kernels  larger 
than  in  any  other  sort,  sometimes  an  inch  long.— Danu- 
bian  corn,  an  Indian  com  grown  in  commercial  quantity 
in  southeastern  Europe,  preferred  for  chicken  feed  on  ac- 
count of  its  small  grains.  It  is  thought  to  belong  to  the 
‘golden  pop-corn’  race.— Dent  com.  See  kmaize.— 
Flint  corn.  See  kmaize.—  Fodder  corn,  maize  intended 
for  green  or  dry  forage ; specifically,  any  variety  of 
maize  specially  adapted  for  use  as  forage,  that  is, 
producing  abundant  foliage  and,  if  intended  for  green- 
feeding, having  a long  season.  Though  the  corn-plant 
grows  richer  in  content  with  maturity,  it  is  fed  green 
with  advantage  for  certain  purposes,  particularly  for  soil- 
ing. Fodder  com  is  often  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills, 
more  thickly  than  com  intended  for  grain.— Green  com, 
in  zool.,  a cylindrical  mass  of  yellowish  egg-capsules  of  cer- 
tain whelks,  Buccinum. — Horse-tooth  corn,  a group  of 
varieties  of  dent  com  which  have  long,  fiat  kernels. 
— Hulled  com.  See  hull  i,  v.  t. — Indian  corn.  See 
maize  and  Zea.— Jerusalem  com.  See  * Kafir -corn. 
— Kafir  corn.  See  k Kafir -com.— Large  corn-stalk 
borer.  Same  as  sugar-cane  borer.  — Mummy-corn, 
Indian  com  found  with  mummies  in  Peru  and  Chile.— 
Pharaoh’s  corn.  Same  as  mummy-wheat. — Snapped 
corn,  com  ears  picked,  usually  somewhat  before  they 
are  rip’e,  and,  with  some  of  the  inner  husks  adhering,  fed 
to  stock.— Southern-corn  leaf-beetle  an  American 
chrysomelid  beetle,  Myochrovs  denticollis. — Southem- 


COm  root-worm,  the  larva  of  an  American  chrysome- 
lid beetle,  Diabrotica  duodecimpunctata , also  known  as 
the  12 spotted  cucumber-beetle  or  12 spotted  Diabrotica. 


Southern-Corn  Root-worm  ( Diabrotica  12-punctata ). 
a,  beetle;  b , egg;  c,  larva;  rf,  anal  segment  of  larva;  e,  work 
of  larva  at  base  of  cornstalk.  All  much  enlarged  except  e,  which 
is  reduced.  (After  Riley,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


Sugar  corn,  (a)  A variety  of  sweet  com.  See  kmaize. 
(b)  A brand  of  corn-feed  made  up  mostly  of  the  hulls  and 
germs  of  maize-kernels.— Tassel  corn,  a sport,  produced 
by  various  types  of  maize,  in  which  kernels  are  borne  on 
the  tassel.—  White  Egyptian  corn.  Same  as  kchicken- 
corn. — Yankee  corn,  flint  corn:  so  called  in  the  West 
because  grown  chiefly  in  New  England. 

corn1,  v.  i.  2.  To  form  corns  or  seeds  in  the 
ear  or  pod;  kern:  said  of  cereals  or  pulse. 
N.  E.  D. 

corn2,  71. — Soft  com,  acorn  formed  between  the  toes  and 
constantly  macerated  by  the  perspiration  of  the  foot. 

Com.  An  abbreviation  of  Cornish  and  of 
Cornwall. 

cornacuspongian  (kor-nak-u-spon'ji-an),  a. 
and  n.  I.  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of 
the  Cornacuspongise. 

II.  n.  An  individual  of  the  order  Cornavu- 
spongise . 

COrn^aphis  (kdm'a/fis),  n.  An  American 
aphidid,  Aphis  maidis,  found  commonly  on 
Indian  corn. 

corn-binder  (k6rn'bin//der),  n.  In  agri .,  a 
harvesting-machine  for  cutting,  gathering, 
and  binding  together  the  stalks  of  Indian 


Corn-binder. 

a,  guides  for  bringing  the  stalks  to  the  knife  (not  shown);  b, 
binding-mechanism  ; c,  bundle  ot  stalks  ready  to  be  discharged. 


corn.  It  is  a horse-power  machine  operated  by  one  man. 
One  type  has  two  long  guide-bars  designed  to  collect  all 
the  stalks  of  one  row  of  coni  and  guide  them  to  a short 
reciprocating  knife  placed  at  the  throat  between  the  bars. 
The  machine  is  driven  along  the  row,  and  gathers,  cuts, 
and  bends  down  the  stalks  into  a compact  bundle,  which 
is  bound  and  discharged  behind  the  machine  or  held 
until  a number  of  bundles  accumulate,  when  all  may  be 
discharged  at  once  for  convenience  in  shocking.  See 
mower  and  kcornshocker. 

corn-boggard  (kdrn'bog'ftrd),  n.  A scarecrow 
set  up  in  a corn-field. 

As  he  sat  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  stocking-feet,  ...  he 
was  more  than  usually  grotesque,  ‘ As  slamp  an  wobbly 
as  an  owd  corn-boggart,'  so  his  neighbors  described  him. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  David  Grieve,  i.  4. 

corn-brake  (korn'brak),  n.  A plantation  of 
maize.  [U.  S.] 

corn-broom  (khrn'brom),  n.  A broom  made 
from  the  branching  panicles  of  broom-corn. 


and  used  for  feeding  cattle,  it  is  usually  put  up 
m shocks  and  is  known  on  the  farm  as  ‘ shock  com.  ’ Con- 
trasted with  silage  and  -Astoverl.  Compare  fodder  and /od- 
der -Acorn . 

corn-grinder  (k6rn'grin'/der),  n.  A muller  for 
grinding  corn  on  the  metate. 

A ma- 


corn-crowfoot 

corn-crowfoot  (kdm'kr6//fut),  re.  See  *crow- 
foot. 

corn-doctor  (korn'dok-tor),  re.  A chiropodist. 

[Colloq.] 

Cornea.,  a. — Conical  cornea,  a conical  anterior  bulg- 
ing of  the  cornea.  Also  called  keratoconus  and  staphy - ° V — 0 — ■-  ..."  . 

Imnacornex.  See staphyloma.— Cornea globosa.  Same  COrn-narvester  (k6rn'kar,/ves-tor),  re. 
as  buphthalmos.  Hernia  of  the  cornea.  Same  as  chine  used  in  harvesting  maize.  See  *corn- 
ceratocele.—  Sugar-loaf  cornea.  Same  as  buphthalmos.  shocker  8 A rn 

JftsfsssBS*  scares, + •• 

flbro1naftndfi«Irie?u0'  9 'a  re.lated  to  sPOngin,  cornice-machine  (kor'nis-ma-shen"),  re.  A 
nbroin,  and  sericin.  2.  An  igneous  rock  of  a machine  for  working  copper  or  galvanized 
compact,  tough,  and  horn-like  texture.  Dana  re-  «•»/>»,  <> *i Ea-ZCiV  gaivamzett 

fers  to  this  name  as  an  equivalent  of  aphanite.  It  was 
applied  by  De  la  Beche  to  a variety  of  trap-rock  found  in 
Pembrokeshire.  Also  corneine 


corodiastasls 

tied,  can  be  used  to  lift  it,  swing  it  to  one  side,  set  it 
upon  the  ground,  release  the  lifting  apparatus,  and  re- 
turn it  to  its  position  ready  to  lift  the  next  shock.  The 
machine  is  drawn  by  two  horses  and  operated  by  one 
man,  the  forward  movement  of  the  machine,  as  in  other 
harvesters,  serving  to  move  all  the  machinery  except  the 
crane,  which  is  operated  by  hand.  If  desired,  the  shock 
when  gathered  can  be  transported  on  the  machine  to  an- 
other place  to  leave  the  field  clear  for  plowing. 

corn-shuck  (korn'shuk),  re.  One  of  tbe  coarse 
leaves  which  inclose  an  ear  of  Indian  corn. 

Corn-sieve  (korn'siv),  re.  A sieve  for  cleaning 
com  or  grain. 

corn-silk  (kdm'silk),  n.  The  styles  of  Indian 
corn : same  as  silk,  4.  Corn-silk  is  officially 
recognized  under  the  pharmacopoeial  name 
zea  as  a mild  stimulant  diuretic. 


cornel,  re — silky  cornel,  Cornus  Amomum,  an  Ameri- 
can shrub  from  3 to  10  feet  high,  with  ovate,  silky  pubes- 
cent leaves  and  purplish  twigs,  found  along  streams  from 


New  Brunswick *to  Florida  and  wesWwd  ^tlTe  Dakotas  n mi 

i called  swamp-dogwood  and  kinnikinick.  cO*IllIlCawOIl,  W.  2.  I he  growing  of  horns. 


iron  to  form  the  moldings  and  decorations  of  a miia  stimulant  diuretic, 

sheet-metal  cornices  for  the  exterior  of  build-  Corn-spurry  (k6rn'spur/'i),  re.  See  spurru 2. 
™gs.  corn-stalk  (k6rn'stak),  n.  1.  The  stem 

corniculiferous  (kdr-niVu-lif'e-rus),  a.  In  — ' T " 

hot.,  bearing  little  horns  or  projections ; eor- 
niculate. 


and  lexas.  Also  called  swamp-dogwood  and  kinnikinick. 

corneoblepharon  (k6r*ne-o-blef 'a-ron),  re. 

[NL.  cornea,  cornea,  + Cr.  .i'/Joatxrv,  eyelid. 

The  form  does  not  exactly  express  the  notion  , 

defined.]  Adhesion  between  the  cornea  and  ® (kor  nmg), 

the  eyelid.  Comma  of  Albanv. 

corneo-iritis  (k6r,,ne-o-I-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
cornea  + iritis.']  Inflammation  of  the  cornea 
and  the  iris.  Lancet,  May  30, 1903,  p.  1516. 
corneole  (kor'ne-ol),  n.  [NL.  corneola , dim. 
of  cornea,  cornea.]  The  anterior  transparent 
part  of  each  of  the  segments  of  the  compound 
eye  of  insects.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

In  instruments  of  the  true  violin  group  there  dealSJTcorn  • a^rain dealer 
are  two  corners  on  each  side,  between  which  is  corn-mildew  ’(korn'miFdii) 
the  coDcave  indentation  called  the  waist.  See  ’ mnQew.  lKor.n  rai1  tlul> 
*hlockl,  19. — 1 1.  In  math.,  a vertex  or  summit 


The  habit  of  corniflcation  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
formed  nearer  home  than  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Southey , Doctor,  cxxviii. 

— n.  [Named  for  Erastus 
Corning  of  Albany,  New  York,  the  owner  of 
the  first  vehicle  of  this  kind.]  A top-buggy 
with  deep  sides  and  the  part  forward  of  the 
seat  cut  down  square. 

Cornish,  a — Cornish  pump,  any  pump  worked  by  a 
Cornish  engine-cylinder.  As  the  Cornish  engine  had  no 
connecting-rod  and  crank-device,  the  length  of  its  stroke 
was  not  constant ; but  no  acceleration  of  the  water-column 
was  caused  by  the  harmonic  motion  of  the  piston  as  the 
crank  revolved.  Cornish  rolls,  crushing  or  pulverizing 
rolls  used^hiefly  for  ores  yr  easily  broken  materials. 

A jobber  who 


— — n.  The  rust  of 

wheat  caused  by  the  fungus  Puccinia  graminis. 
[Eng.] 


j — — • a yoiuca  ui  ouimmu  I Hmf?  I 

ofapolyhedron.— 12.  In  field  hockey,  a free  hit  corno  fkdr'no)  « rTt  / T i, 

against  the  defending  side,  made  within  three  v0)4  [It’>  < L-  cornu>  horn : see 


J rn  I tlSlp/tts  rj  , d 11(50  111U 

against  the  defending  side,  made  within  three 
feet  of  the  nearest  corner  flag.— Amen  corner. 

See  -kamen. — Comer  binds,  \n  forestry,  four  stout  chains! 
used  on  logging-sleds,  to  bind  the  two  outside  logs  of  the 
lower  tier  to  the  bunks  and  thus  give  a firm  bottom  to  the 
load.  [Newfoundland].— Comer  quadrat.  See  ir  qua  drat. 

Dead  comer,  a manufacturer’s  name  for  any  corner  or 

angle  in  the  lead  chambers  used  in  making  sulphuric  acid,  — 

m which  the  gases  stagnate  or  fail  to  be  mixed  as  they  COmO  di  CaCCia  (kor'no  de  kach' 

h nil  111  ho  hv  mntinn  T>  /M. n A J / l 1 • i 


eorn\homj]  In  music,  a horn.  When  used  abso- 
lutely, it  now  usually  designates  the  French  or  orchestral 
horn  (see  horn) ; but  the  corno  inglese,  or  English  horn,  is 
a tenor  oboe  (see  oboe),  and  the  corno  di  bassetto,  or  bas- 
set-horn, is  a tenor  clarinet.  See  ircorno  di  caccia. 

corno  di  bassetto.  2.  In  organ-building,  a 
soft-toned  reed-stop. 

a).  [It., 


should  be  by  moUon.— Round  the  comer,  m poker,  a ‘ hunting-horn. ’1  A horn  oripinallv  ukc.,1  In 
straight  which  is  made  by  counting  the  ace  as  a connect  hnntimr  ,,n  011£Pn.al[y  used  m 

ing  card  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  a suit,  such  1111  a,  gradually  developed  mto  the  mod- 
a8QKA2  3.  When  played  itoutranks  the  lowest  possible  ern  h rench  or  orchestral  horn.  See  horn,  4 (c). 

stiai^it.  corno-flute  (kdr'no  flot).  In  organ-building,  a 

corner,  v.  t . 3.  In  making  turpentine,  to  cut  out  soft  stop  of  the  flute  class, 
a triangular  shallow  chip  above  each  of  the  two  Cornometer  (kor-noin'e-ter),  n.  [E.  corn!  + 
corners  of  the  box,  to  prepare  the  tree  for  Glr.  yerpov,  measure.]  See  * grain- tester. 
chipping  and  to  direct  the  flow  of  resin  into  the  Cornopean,  n.  2.  In  organ-building,  a reed- 
box.  [Southern  U.  S.] — -4.  To  form  a corner  stop  of  a bold,  powerful  tone. 


in  (a  stock  or  commodity) 
market. 

corner-block  (kor' ner-blok'O,  «•  In  violin- 
making, see  *blockl,  19. 
corner-punch  (kdr'n£r-punchtf),?i.  An  angular 
punch  used  for  cleaning  out  comers 


See  to  corner  the  corn-pike  (kfirn'pik),  n.  A circular  rick  of 
corn  (small  grain),  pointed  at  the  top;  a 
stack  of  grain.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
corn-pit  (kdm'pit),  n.  That  part  of  a produce 
exchange  where  the  business  in  Indian  corn  is 
carried  on.  [U.  S.] 


A..  AJJ.t3  SICLU  Of 

culm  of  Indian  corn,  without  the  ears,  leaves, 
or  tassel,  or  with  all  of  these  except  the  ears. 
Compare  + stover  1.  The  corn-stalk  consists  of  an  outer- 
shell  surrounding  the  pith.  After  removal  of  the  latter 
the  shell  is  now  sometimes  ground  into  a meal  equal  to 
good  hay  for  feeding  stock. 

2.  A tall,  slender  person : applied  as  a 
nickname  to  those  whites  who  have  been 
bora  and  bred  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and 
especially  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  Australian  ladies  may  compete  for  personal  beauty 
and  elegance  with  any  European,  although  satirized  as 
corn  stalks  from  the  slenderness  of  their  form. 

O.  Bennett,  Wanderings  in  N.  S.  Wales,  I.  341. 
Corn-stalk  disease,  a peculiar  fatal  malady  of  cattle 
in  the  western  United  States,  the  cause  of  which  is  little 
understood.  It  frequently  follows  the  eating  of  dried 
standing  corn-stalks,  hence  the  name. 

The  cornstalk  disease,  which  extends  northward  into  a 
few  locahties  in  the  northern  stock  ranges,  especially  in 
South  Dakota,  is  a strange,  little-understood  malady  of 
cattie,  due  to  the  eating  of  dry  cornstalks  in  the  field 
after  harvest.  As  corn  of  itself  is  not  poisonous,  the  real 
cause  of  the  malady  has  been  variously  attributed  to 
bacteria,  to  parasitic  fungi,  and  to  saltpeter,  which  may, 
under  different  conditions,  be  present  on  the  corn,  or 
simply  to  malnutrition  or  impaction  of  the  alimentary 
canal-  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1900,  p.  307. 

Corn-stalk  fiddle,  a musical  toy  made  from  a nearly 
ripe  stalk  of  corn  by  slitting  from  the  outer  portion  of  the 
stalk,  just  above  a joint,  two  narrow  strips  (without  de- 
taching the  ends),  raising  them,  and  inserting  under  them 
thm  slivers  of  wood.  The  slivers  form  bridges  which 
support  and  stretch  the  fibers  and  make  it  possible  to  use 
them  m the  manner  of  a violin.  [U.  S.] 

cornstalk-weed  (k6rn ' stak  - wed),  n.  The 
shining  pondweed,  Potamogeton  lucens,  the 
long  peduncles  of  which,  surmounted  by 
dense  spikes,  rising  out  of  the  water,  some- 
what resemble  stalks  of  Indian  corn. 

corn-tassel  (kom  ' tas  * 1),  n.  The  tassel  or 
staminate  inflorescence  at  the  top  of  a stalk 
of  Indian  corn. 

cornu,  n — Cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  collections  of 
gray  matter  seen  on  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
passing,  two  anteriorly  and  two  posteriorly,  from  tile 
central  commissure.  See  cut  under  spinal  cord. — Cornu 
cutaneum,  a horny  outgrowth  from  the  skin.—  Cornu 
majus.  Same  as  ceratohyal;  one  of  the  hyoid  bones  of 
fishes.  Cornu  occipitale,  the  posterior  horn  of  each 
iateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.— Ethmoidal  COmu,  the 
middle  turbinated  body.—  Middle  cornu.  (a)  Same  as 
ethmoidal  -kcornu . (b)  The  descending  horn  of  each 

lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. 


comer-valve  (kdr'ner-valv'1'),  «,  A little-used  c°m-pitli  (kdrn'pith),  n.  The  pith  of  the  cornuate  (kor'nu-dtT  a.  [L.  comuatm.  noetic 

ma'Z,e’  used  1,n.  th,e  manufacture  of  variant  of  cornutus,  homed.]  Same  as  cor- 


— — o i \ . / j " • n.  imir-uscu 

torm  of  small  valve  in  which  the  spindle  and 
valve  are  on  one  side,  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  two  outlets.  The  angle-valve,  in 
which  the  spindle  is  in  the  plane  of  the  two 
outlets  and  in  line  with  one  of  them,  is  more 
common. 


— — \ / , omuuicuu  yji 

salve,  generally  containing  salicylic  acid  and 
cannabis  indica,  applied  to  corns  for  their  re 
moval. 


An  ointment  or  comule  (kor'rml),  n.  [LL.  cornulum,  dim.  of 


L.  cornu,  horn.]  A horny  grinding-plate, 
with  the  function  of  a tooth. 

Cornu’s  spiral.  See  * spiral . 


- - — 1 uuvi  UIOUIUIOILIIUC  UL 

cellulose  and  for  a packing  between  the  inner  nute , 3. 

and  outer  shells  of  war-ships.  It  swells  greatly  cornucopia,  n.  4.  An  extension  of  the  choroid 
wiien  wet  and  is  thus  suited  to  close  apertures  plexus  into  each  lateral  recess  of  the  fourth 
automatically.  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

o T , , , corn-rail  (kdrn'ral),  ».  A name  for  the  corn-  cornucopiate  (kor-nu-ko'pe-at),  a.  [cornuco- 

cornet1,  n,  8.  In  Jot.,  a hollow,  horn-like  crake  ,Crex  pra  tensis.  pia  + -ate*.]  Having  the  'shape  of  a cornu- 

growth  or  projection ; a hood.  corn-riddle  (kom,rid//dl),  n.  Acorn-sieve.  eopia,  as  certain  shells, 

corneta  (kor-na/ta),  n.  [Sp.]  Same  as  *cov-  corn~salv6  (kora/sav),  n.  An  Ainfmonf 

net-fish.  ” — n • 

cornet-fish  (kor'net-fish"),  n.  A trumpet-fish, 

Fistularia  depressa,  widely  distributed  through 
the  Pacific. 

Cornette-pot  (kdr-net’pot),  n.  A pot  in  which 
the  eornette  of  gold  undergoes  one  of  the  steps 
of  the  assaying  process, 
corneum  (kor'ne-um),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  of  L. 
corneus,  horny:  see  cornea.]  The  horny  layer 
of  the  skin. 

corn-feed  (k6rn  'fed),  n.  One  of  a class  of  com- 
mercial feeds  for  stock,  composed  chiefly  of 
the  waste  from  the  manufacture  of  glucose  and 
starch. 

corn-flag,  n.  2.  The  yellow  flag  or  flower-de-  '“mmug-maciune,  ana  stacking  tbe  husks 
luce.  Iris  pseudacorus,  now  naturalized  in  the  corn-shocker  (kdra'shoktor),  n. 
eastern  TTnitprl  Sta+oa  on/1  nommi™  In  ll rviniihlTwi 


”•  Corn-shellers  range  in  capacity  from  Comute  leaf.  See  *ledf. 
bushels  an  hour  in  h^Tower-ma^hinr  tea"  “ffie  (kor-nri'tin),  n.  [L  cornutus,  horned, 


•n  power-machines.  Some  power-machines  clean  the 
shelled  coni  by  a blast  from  a fan  and  elevate  it  to  a 
wagon-box  or  grain-car,  and  deliver  the  cobs  to  an  eleva- 
tor which  stacks  them  at  a distance  from  the  machine. 
Others  deliver  the  clean  corn  to  sacks.  Power-machines 
are  also  provided  with  long  conveyers  for  collecting  the 
unshelled  corn  and  conveying  it  to  the  shelter.  All,  both 
stationary  and  portable,  can  be  operated  by  belting 

O-Pfl  finer  frnrn  Q hni'cn-nnumv  tvin.ihlno  .,1  „ .1  „ a 


+ -in-.]  . A poisonous  alkaloid,  of  unknown 
composition  and  somewhat  doubtful  identity, 
found  in  ergot. 

The  recent  announcement  by  Kobert  (C.  C.  1886,  66)  of 
three  new  compounds  in  ergot,  ergotic  and  sphacelic 
acids  and  cornutine,  is  questioned  by  Tanret  (J.  Ph.  1885, 
n’309)-  Thorpe,  Diet.  Applied  Chem.,  II.  13. 


tt  • ’ uabuia,u/,cu  m uiltJ 

eastern  United  States  and  common  in  culti- 
vation. 

Corn-flower  decoration.  See  * decoration . 
corn-fly,  n.—  Ribbon-footed  corn-fly.  Same  as  corn- 
fly- 

corn-fodder  (kbrn'fod^r),  n.  The  maize-plant 
as  used  for  feeding  stock ; specifically,  the  whole 
maize-plant,  including  the  ears,  field-cured 


v ana  pui  Lame,  can  oe  operacea  Dy  Deltmg  or  u o0qx  7 hTZZl  TiiZ* 

gearing  from  a horse-power  machine  placed  in  the  field  ^ ,,  , lhorpe,  Diet.  Ap] 

near  by,  or  by  a belt  from  a portable  motor.— Shuck  Cornwall  heave.  See  *lieave. 

Cornwallis  (kdrn-wol'is),  B.  The  anniversary 
ot  the  capture  of  General  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town  [Oct.  19,  1781),  long  observed  as  a holi- 
day with  parades,  sham  battles,  etc. 

t buit  the  Site  of  a feller  with  a muskit  as  I du  pizn. 
But  there  is  fun  to  a Cornwallis  I ain’t  agoin’  to  deny  it. 

Lowell , Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  ii. 


the  cob,  shelling  and  cleaning  the  corn,°deiivering  it  to  a 
sacking-machine,  and  stacking  the  husks  and  cobs. 

:orn-shocker  (kdrn'shoktor),  n.  In  agri.,  a 
horse-power  machine  for  cutting  standing  In- 
dian com,  gathering  and  binding  the  stalks 
into  shocks,  and  depositing  tbe  shocks  in  an 

bLr!Stt,i,0S!!i0n  -T"  the  gr0Un<J;  a 00m-  coroa  (ka-ro'a),B.  [Pg.,  a crown  : see  crown. ] 
udrvester.  It  consists  of  a strong  platform,  mounted  A gold  coin  of  Portue-al  emialtofl  OOnroici  ami 
on  wheels  and  fitted  with  machinery  for  cutting,  gather-  eaui valeto  to  uhnut  40  ’ ’ 

mg,  bunching,  and  binding  tile  stalks  into  an  upright  e<I11f\aleDt  to  a,DOUt,  $0  40. 

shock  that  stands  upon  the  platform.  Attached  to  the  COrOQiaStaSlS  (kor  0-dl-as'  ta-sis),  B;  pi.  COTO- 
platfonn  is  a crane  which,  when  the  shock  is  bound  and  diastases  (-sez).  [NL.  (at  first  ’erroneously  core-) 


corodiastasis 


corps-a-corps 


<Gr.  Koptj,  pupil  of  the  eye,  + didoraaiy,  sepa- 
ration.] Dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Also  corodias- 
tole. 

corodiastole  (kor"  o-di-as'to-le),  n.  [NL.  (at 
first  erroneously  core-),  <Gr.  sopy,  pupil  of  the 
eye,  + SiaaroXy,  separation,  dilatation.]  Same 
as  *corodiastasis. 

corol.,  coroll.  Abbreviations  of  corollary. 

corollar  (ko-rol'ar)  a.  [NL.  corollaris,<.  corolla, 
corolla.]  Same  as  corollate. 

corollarial  (kor-o-la'ri-al),  «.  [LL.  corolla- 
rium,  corollary,  +-«<!.]  Of  the  character  of  a 
corollary. 

corollary,  n.  II,  a.  Same  as  * corollar  and  corol- 
late. 

corollitic  (kor-o-lit'ik),  a.  [Also  erroneously 
carolitic,  ca/rolytic  ; <F.  corollitique,  said  to  he 
formed  (erroneously)  from  L.  corolla,  a wreath, 
garland  : see  corolla .]  Having  a sculptured 
garland  wound  around  its  shaft,  generally  in  a 
spiral.  [Bare.] 

corollula  (ko-rol'u-la),  n. ; pi.  corollulee  (-le). 

[NL.,  dim.  of  corolla : see  corolla .]  A small  or  corona(je 
minute  corolla,  especially  the  corolla  of  a floret 
in  composite  plants. 

corollule  (kor'o-lul),  n.  Same  as  *corollula. 

corometer  (ko-rom'e-ter) [First  erroneously 
coreometer ; i Gr.  n&py,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  + 
pkrpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  width  of  the  pupil. 

corona,  n.  5.  ( h ) In  zobl.,  the  upper,  branched 
portion  of  a crinoid,  as  distinguised  from  the 
stem  or  columna.  (i)  See  the  extract. 


They  included  two  ccelostats  and  two  coronar/raphs , one 
of  the  latter  being  of  4 inches  aperture  and  19  feet  4 inches 
focal  length,  the  other  of  6 inches  aperture  and  7 feet  10£ 
inches  focal  length.  Nature,  Dec.  17,  1903,  p.  160. 

a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  produced  by  a coronograph. 
coronoid.  I.  a — coronold  index.  See  -kindex. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  component  bones  of  the  jaw 
in  birds  and  reptiles,  lying  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  dentary  and  back  of  the  splenial. 

In  Eudynamys,  Cuculus,  and  Guira  the  rami  are  pierced 
by  a long  lateral  vacuity,  which  is  partly  closed  by  a long 
and  slender  coronoid.  In  Coua  the  coronoid  terminates 
midway  across  this  vacuity  ; whilst  in  Taccocoua  and 
Centropus  this  vacuity  is  quite  open,  the  coronoid  forming 
its  ventral  border. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  p.  267. 


change,  though  not  with  such  rapidity  as  in  the  case  of 
the  chromosphere  and  prominences.  In  addition  to  the 
true  corona,  the  observer  sees  overlying  the  rest  the 
aerial  illumination  from  the  air  between  him  and  the 
eclipsed  sun.  This  air,  deeply  immersed  in  the  lunar 

shadow,  receives  no  light  from  the  photosphere,  but  only  COTOIlOgrcipiliC  (ko-ro-no-grar  lk) 
from  the  corona  and  the  much  more  brilliant  prominences, 
so  that  the  bright  lines  of  hydrogen,  helium,  and  calcium 
are  recognizable  in  its  spectrum.  This  for  a time  led  to 
the  wrong  conclusion  that  the  chromospheric  gases  con- 
tributed to  the  coronal  atmosphere,  an  inference  refuted 
by  the  fact  that  at  times  these  chromospheric  lines  extend 
into,  and  even  clear  across,  the  dark  disk  of  the  moon. 

This  aerial  illumination  is  obviously  no  part  of  the  true 
solar  corona. 

11.  Same  as  * aurora,  5. — 12.  A phenomenon 
seen  when  an  artificial  cloud  is  viewed  by 
transmitted  light ; an  artificial  halo. 

It  is  only  when  few  nuclei  are  present,  and  the  drops 
formed  on  expansion  thus  comparatively  large,  that  nor-  coronoidal  (kor-6-noi'dal),  a.  Resembling  the 
mal  coronas,  as  Barus  calls  them,  are  seen  surrounding  a • ' “ ... 

luminous  source  viewed  through  the  cloud.  It  is  only  to 
such  coronas  that  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  corona  ap- 
plies ; the  gorgeous  colour  phenomena  observed  when  the 
drops  are  very  small,  numerous  and  uniform  in  size  are 
much  more  difficult  to  interpret. 

Nature,  Oct.  8,  1903,  p.  549. 

Diffraction  corona.  See  -^diffraction. 

(kor-o-nad'),  n.  [Fencers’  F.  cor 
node,  < L.  corona,  crown,  + -ade b]  In  fencing, 
a flourish  of  the  saber  round  the  head,  the  in- 
stant before  delivering  a blow,  to  gain  vigor 
in  stroke  and  also  trouble  the  opponent, 
coronadite  (kor-o-na'dit),  n.  [ Coronado 
(1500  ?-1543  ?),  the  name  of  an  early  explorer  of 
the  region  now  including  Arizona,  + -ite-.'] 

A mineral  of  somewhat  uncertain  composition, 


solar  corona  in  appearance  ; imitating  the 
coron  a. — Coronoidal  tube,  a vacuum-tube  with  a large 
bulb,  around  which,  under  the  influence  of  a powerful 
magnetic  field,  strong  electric  discharges  cause  the  emis- 
sion of  luminous  streamers  which  strikingly  resemble 
the  streamers  of  the  solar  corona  in  appearance  and  ar- 
rangement. 

Coronopus  (ko-ron'o-pus),  n.  [NL.  (Haller, 
1768,  adopted’  from  Ruellius,  1536),  < Gr. 
sopuvdnovp,  crowfoot,  Plantago  Coronopus,  < 
itopcivr/,  crow,  4-  foot.]  A genus  of  di- 

cotyledonous plants  of  the  family  Brassicacese. 
See  Senebiera, 

coronule,  n.  (b)  The  little  calyx-like  body 
which  crowns  the  nucule  in  the  genus  Chara . 
(c)  The  crown  of  spines  which  sometimes  oc- 


, . . . . ....  ,.  , , - ..  curs  at  the  apex  of  the  frustule  in  diatoms. 

U.h  AS,,  .true.™  i»  th.  Clifton-Morenei  + ~J 
eopper.distriet  in  Arizona.  _..  nl'bnLu. 

c';,,,,.  coroplasty  (kor'o-plas-ti),  n.  [Gr.  nopy,  pupil 
of  the  eye,  4-  ■KAacrdq^  < irAdaouv,  form.]  Op- 


In  Melo  and  some  other  genera  the  spines  project  up- 
wards and  are  generally  unclosed  on  the  apertural  side. 

This  produces  the  spiral  corona,  so  striking  a feature  in  coronado  (ko-ro-na'do)  n.  [Sp.,  < 
some  shells.  Amer.  Nat.,  Dec.,  1902,  p.  932.  crowned:  see  coron  ate,  a.]  Same  as 

6.  ( d ) A cucullus  or  hood.  ( e ) The  ring  of  * amber-jack . . . erative  treatment  for  the  restoration  of  the  iris, 

primary  wood  in  the  medullary  sheath._7.  The  coronal,  a.  4.  In  bot„  pertaining  to  a corona  corotomy  (ko-rot'6-mi),  n.  [Gr.  KOpij,  pupil  of 

solar  corona  is  very  complex.  There  is,  first,  a faintly  lumi-  m any  of  the  botanical  senses  of  that  word.  / \ ■ . ■ < ' - L.  , The  nr ODer 

nous  haze,  not  very  high  near  the  poles  of  the  sun,  while  — Coronal  poles,  sulcus.  See  kpoleZ,  kmlcue.  Jne  eyf,  T ™/ua,  \ n ape. tv,  cut.j  ine  proper 

it  extends  at  times  to  a distance  of  flveorsixmillion  miles  coronaled,  COTOnalled  (kor'6-nald),  a,  [cor-  iorm  01  coretomy.  ...  , 

from  the  solar  equator  and  the  sun-spot  zones,  gradually  , . ’ 7-1  Adorned  or  decorated  with  a COrp  (korp),  n.  [Assumed  sing,  of  corpse,  corps.  J 

sometimes^iowever",  shewing 'faintly  a*  few^of*  the' niost  coronal  or  garland:  as,  coronalled  panels.  An  old  and  still  dialectal  form  of  corpse. 
conspicuous  Fraunhofer  lines,  which  indicates  that,  while  Thackeray . 

probably  composed  of  incandescent  particles,  it  also  re-  Coronary  artery  of  the  stomach,  an  artery  which 
fleets  sunlight.  Next  there  is  a gaseous  envelop,  less  ex-  comes  f10m  the  celiac  axis  and  passes  along  the  lesser 
tensive  and  interpenetrating  the  haze,  anil  composed  of  a curvature  of  the  stomach.— Coronary  sulcus.  See 
substance,  as  yet  unidentified  but  provisionally  called  itmicu8 
coronium,  of  extreme  tenuity  and  shown  to  be  gaseous  * - „ T i ^ 

by  its  spectrum  of  bright  lines.  Of  these  lines  the  most  COTOIlGt1,  n.  7.  In  OOt .,  same  as  corona , especi- 


conspicuous  by  far  is  in  the  green,  and  this  was  for  a long 
time  erroneously  supposed  to  coincide  with  a line  known 
as  Kirchlioif ’s  1474  (a,  5317),  which  is  prominent  in  the 
chromosphere  spectrum  ; recently,  however,  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  slightly  more  refrangible  (a,  5304).  A number 
of  other  coronium  lines  are  revealed  by  photography  in 
the  violet  and  ultra- 


ally  in  a diminutive  sense ; also  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a whorl  of  small  flowers,  as  in  some 
labiate  plants,  and  to  small  heads  of  umbelli- 
ferous and  composite  plants. — 8.  The  bur  at 
the  base  of  an  antler. 


violet.  Thirdly , there  are  the  sharply  C0r0net-b00t  (kor'o-net-bot^),  n.  A horse-boot 
f'hich  mainly  emanate  from  rings  sur-  v n £ . . 


defined  streamers  which  mainly  emanate  from  rings 
rounding  the  poles  and  near  the  equator,  but  also  less 
abundantly  from  the  whole  sun-spot  region.  They  curve 
from  both  sides  toward  the  spot-zones,  and  in  their  ar- 
rangement so  closely  resemble  that  of  the  streamers  of 


Blessed  is  the  corp  that  the  rain  rains  on. 

Scotch  Proverb. 

corp.  An  abbreviation  of  corporal 2. 

corporal'2,  n.  2.  Semotilus  cor por alls,  a cypri- 
noid  fish  found  in  fresh  waters  east  of  the 
Alleghanies.— Corporal  of  the  field,  a superior  officer 
of  the  army  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
who  acted  as  an  assistant  or  as  a kind  of  aide-de-camp  to 
the  sergeant-major.  N.  E.  D.  — Little  Corporal,  (a)  A 
translation  of  the  F.  le  petit  Caporal,  a popular  nickname 
of  Napoleon  I.  ( b ) [/.  c.J  Three-ball  billiards  with  the 
addition  of  a wooden  pin  which  spots  wherever  it  falls  on 
the  playing-surface  of  the  table  and  counts  if  knocked 
down  by  the  cue-ball  after  this  has  hit  another  ball. 

corporalship  (kor' po-ral-ship),  n.  1.  The 
rank  or  position  of  a corporal : as,  to  work 
one’s  way  up  from  a corporalship  to  a general- 
ship.— 2f.  A squad  of  soldiers  uuder  the  charge 
of  a corporal. 

Every  company  was  divided  into  three  corpora lehips,  of 
which  eacli  was  the  peculiar  care  of  one  of  the  three  cor- 


designed  to  protect  the  coronet  from  injury 
when  the  horse  is  trotting. 
coronillill(kor-o-nil'in),  n.  [ Coronilla  + -In2.] 

A yellowish  powder,  C7H12Ofl,  of  glucosidal 
nature,  contained  in  the  seeds  of  various 
species  of  Coronilla,  particularly  C.  scorpioides. 

It  acts  promptly  on  the  heart  like  digitalis, 
coronillo  (kd-ro-nel'yd),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  co- 
rona, a crown.]  A large  leguminous  tree,  Gle-  ponds,  and  of  one  of  the  three  officers. 
ditschia  amorphoides,  of  northern  Argentina, 

whose  trunk  from  the  ground  up  to  the  height  corporation,  it- Bureau  of  Corporations.  See 
of  a man  is  thickly  beset  with  strong,  much-  *t>vrmu.  —Religious  corporation  law.  See+reUyww. 
branched  thorns  from  5 to  8 inches  long.  Its  c0rP0re?ln.e?8  5.korX?_S^'I"I,es)’  CorPoreal 


handsome  veined  wood  is  used  in  building  and 
for  furniture  and  cabinet-work.  Its  bark  con- 
tains saponin  and  is  used  like  soap,  under  the 
name  of  quillay. 

coronion  (ko-ro  ni-on),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kopuvior, 
with  crumpled  horns.  < Kop&vy,  a curved  point 
or  tip : see  corona .]  In  craniom.,  the  pointy  of 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Tbrok. 

coronium  (ko-ro'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  < L.  corona  : 
see  corona .]  A gaseous  element,  unidentified 
as  yet  and  thus  far  detected  only  in  the  solar 
corona.  It  is  supposed  to  he  lighter  and  more  diffusi- 
ble than  hydrogen.  Some  years  ago  it  was  reported  as 
present  in  volcanic  gases  at  Tozzuoii,  hut  probably  by 

,,  , . , . , . , ..  . . ..  . mistake : the  observation  has  never  been  verified. 

the  terrestrial  aurora  as  strongly  to  suggest  the  idea  that  _ r..T 

tliej  are  formed  and  controlled  by  similar  electric  and  COrOnOgram  (ko-ro'no-gram),  n.  [NL.  corona, 
magnetic  forces  acting  in  and  around  the  sun.  Their  corona,  4-  Gr.  ypdupa,  anything  written.]  A 
composition  is  doubtful,  because  it  has  not  yet  been  found  photograph  of  the  solar  corona. 

possible  to  isolate  their  spectrum.  There  is  a distinct  i ° * ■.  n - - . /.v  M i-xtt 

sympathy  between  all  these  elements  of  the  corona  and  COTOnOgTapU  (ko-ro  no-glllt ),  n.  [JNlj  .corona, 
tiie  sun-spots.  At  the  time  of  a sun-spot  minimum  the  corona,  + Gr.  }patj>eiv,  write.]  An  instrument, 


state  or  quality.  Euskin. 


corps2,  n. 


5 . One  of  the  several  bodies  of  officers 


The  Corona  of  1901.  May  18. 

a photograph  taken  144  seconds  after  the  beginning  of  totality. 


wing-like  extensions  are  longest,  the  coronium  spectrum 
faintest,  and  the  polar  streamers  especially  conspicuous  : 
while  at  a sun-spot  maximum  the  corona  is  brighter  but 
smaller,  and  is  markedly  quadrangular  in  form,  the  great- 
est extensions  lying  above  the  middle  of'  the  spot-zones. 
The  photographs  of  any  particular  eclipse  also  show  many 
other  interrelations  between  spots  and  prominences  and 
the  overlying  portions  of  the  corona.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  features  of  the  corona  continually 


first  suggested  and  tried  by  Huggins  for 
photographing  the  sun’s  corona  during  an 
eclipse,  or  in  full  sunlight,  if  possible.  The  at- 
tempts to  photograph  the  corona  in  full  sunlight  were  un- 
successful,and  the  name  is  now  applied  to  cameras  designed 
for  photographing  the  corona  in  total  eclipses,  the  instru- 
ment being  designed  to  secure  the  greatest  brilliance 
of  the  image,  with  less  regal'd  to  definition  of  fine  details. 


charged  with  special  administrative  duties  in 
the  army  or  navy.  In  the  United  States  navy  the 
corps  are  as  follows:  medical  corps,  in  charge  of  the 
sanitary  and  medical  service ; pay  corps,  in  charge  of  sup- 
plies and  stores,  commissary,  accounts,  disbursements  of 
v money;  corps  of  chaplains ; corps  of  naval  constructors. 
Von  ■ *n  charge  of  building  and  repairs  of  vessels ; corps  of 
y 0,1  professors  of  mathematics,  in  charge  of  work  at  the  Naval 
Observatory  and  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy ; and 
corps  of  civil  engineers , in  charge  of  construction  of 
dry-docks,  buildings,  and  civil-engineering  work  gener- 
ally at  navy-yards. —Army  service  corps,  the  corps 
responsible  for  the  transportation  and  supply  of  the 
British  army.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  quarter- 
master-general. — Corps  d’&ite  [F.],  a body  of  picked 
men.— General  staff  corps,  in  the  United  States  army, 
a body  of  officers  charged  with  the  organization,  distribu- 
tion, equipment,  and  training  of  the  military  forces.  It 
proposes  legislative  action,  revises  estimates  for  appro- 
priations, exercises  supervision  over  inspections  and 
military  education,  prepares  plans  for  national  defense 
and  mobilization,  collects  military  information,  and  records 
the  military  operations  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
The  senior  officer  is  the  chief  of  staff.  European  armies 
have  corps  performing  approximately  the  same  duties. 
—Staff  corps,  one  of  the  corps  of  the  staff  of  the  United 
States  army,  as  the  corps  of  engineers, 
corps-i-corps  (kor -a -kor'  ).  [F.,  ‘body  to 

body.’]  In  fencing,  the  advance  of  one  fencer 
on  another  to  close  quarters,  thus  destroying 
the  elegance  of  the  passage  and  causing  wild 


l 


corps-a,-corps 

hitting.  It  is  discouraged  on  the  fencing-floor;  in 
fencing  for  points  the  master  of  bouts  warns  or  disqualifies 
a fencer  who  persists  in  it. 

corpse  (kdrps),  v.  t.  1.  To  make  a corpse  of: 
murder.  [Low  slang.]  — 2.  To  ‘ put  out  ’ or 
confuse  (an  actor)  in  speaking  liis  lines  or  to 
spoil  (his  ‘business’)  by  some  blunder  or 
mistake.  [Theatrical  slang.] 

Corpus,  n.  ( d ) Principal,  as  opposed  to  interest  or  in- 
come : as,  these  payments  should  be  made  out  of  carpus 
and  not  out  of  income,  (c)  In  alg,  a manifold,  such  that 
its  elements  are  representable  by  symbols  which  can  be 
combined  according  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  algebra,  every 
algebraic  expression  obtained  by  combining  a finite  num- 
ber of  symbols  by  means  of  a finite  chain  of  rational 
operations  (+,  > X,  / ) being  capable  of  interpretation 

as  representing  a definite  element  of  the  manifold,  with 
the  single  reservation  that  division  by  zero  is  inadmis- 
sible.—Corpora  arenacea,  the  sand-like  grains  found 
m a psammoma  and  sometimes  isolated  in  the  dura 
mater.  Corpora  fibrosa,  small  fibrous  nodules  some- 
times present  in  the  ovaries : probably  modified  corpora 
lutea.—  Corpora  flava,  bodies  found  in  the  central 
nervous  system  and  elsewhere,  resembling  somewhat  cor- 
pora amylacea,  but  not  yielding  the  amyloid  reaction 
with  the  aniline  dyes.  They  are  waxy  or  sandy  in  con- 
sistence and  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  direct 
transformation  of  nerve-cells.—  Corpora  Malpigbiana. 
Same  as  Malpighian  bodies.—  Corpora  Morgagnii. 
Same  as  hydatids  of  Morgagni  (which  see,  under  hyda- 
tid). Corpora  Santoruuana.  Same  as  cornicula 
laryngis  (which  see,  under  corniculum).— Corpora  ver- 
sicolorata,  corpora  amylacea:  so  called  because  they 
take  avariegated  tint  when  treated  with  iodine  solutions. 

Corpora  Wolfflaua.  Same  as  Woljjian  bodies. — Cor- 
pus interpedunculare,  a small  oval  mass  of  gray  sub- 
stance immediately  anterior  to  the  pons  Varolii.  It  lies 
between  the  crura  cerebri,  or  peduncles  of  the  brain  ; hence 
its  name.  Also  called  ganglion  interpedunculare.— Cor- 
pus mammillare,  a small  body  forming  a portion  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  It  lies  just  caudal  to  the 
infundibulum  of  the  hypophysis  and  ill  front  of  the 
pons.  In  most  vertebrates  there  is  but  one  corpus  niain- 
millare,  but  in  man  there  are  two,  connected  together 
across  the  median  line.  The  white  matter  of  these 
bodies  is  formed  by  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  ■ 
hence  they  have  also  been  named  bulbs  of  the  fornix 
Also  called  corpus  albicans,  corpus  can  dicans,  and  bulbus 
jomicis. — Corpus  mandibulse,  in  ichth.,  the  dentary- 
the  bone  ill  tile  lower  jaw  of  teleost  fishes  which  carries 
the  teeth. -Corpus  mucosum.  Same  as  rete  mucosum. 
Corpus  nigrum,  a pigmented  prominence  or  body  at 
the  edge  of  the  iris.  It  is  well  developed  in  the  horse 
and  other  Equidie.  — Corpus  pampiniforme.  Same  as 
pampiniform  plexus  (which  see,  under  pampiniform). 

Corpus  subthalamicum,  a stratum  of  gray  matter 
in  tile  ventral  portion  of  the  thalamus,  containing  numer- 
ous lierve-eells  and  a plexus  of  fine  medullated  libers. 

It  is  lens-shaped  in  section  and  has  an  inclosing  en- 
velop of  white  substance.  This  body  or  stratum  is  dis- 
tinct only  in  primates.  Also  called  nucleus  of  Lays 
nucleus  amygdaliformis.—  Galoisian  corpus,  in  math., 
a corpus  each  of  whose  conjugate  corpora  is  identical 
with  it. 

corpuscle,  n.  4.  In  elect.,  a body  smaller  than 
au  atom,  assumed  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  electric  discharges  iu  gases,  and  of  radio- 
activity.-Cancroid  corpuscles.  Same  a s-kcancer- 
nests.  Chlorophyl  corpuscle.  See  kchlorophyl.— 
i Krause’s  corpuscle  or  end-bulb,  the  expanded  bul- 
bous extremity  of  a terminal  nerve-twig,  present  in  the 

conjunctiva  and  elsewhere.— Mlescher’s  corpuscle  ail 

elongated  spindle-shaped,  parasitic  protozoan  ( Sarco - 
cystis  miescheri ) sometimes  found  embedded  ill  the  mus- 
cle-fibers of  mammals.  Also  called  Ilainey's  corpuscle  — 
Phantom  or  shadow  corpuscle,  a decolorized  red 
blood-coipuscle.  — Rainey’s  corpuscle.  Same  as  Mir., 
sellers  kcorpuscle. — Rulfini corpuscles,  nerve-endings 
in  the  skill  which  have  ail  arborescent  form  and  are 
inclosed  in  connective  tissue  instead  of  epithelium.  There 
is  no  capsule  present,  as  in  the  Pacinian  corpuscle.  — Third 
corpuscle,  a hematoblast.— Traube’s  corpuscles,  de- 
colorized red  blood-corpuscles.— Washed  corpuscles 
in  experiments  dealing  witli  hemolytic  problems,  the 
isolated  red  blood-corpuscles  of  an  animal,  which  have 
been  washed  free  from  contaminating  material  with  0.8 
per  cent,  saline  solution,  and  separated  by  centrifugation. 
Corpuscular  temperature,  in  phys.  chem.,  a term  used 
by  J.  .1.  Thomson  to  denote  the  energy  of  supposed  cor- 
puscular motions  going  on  within  the  atom.  Mature 
May  2d,  1004,  p.  74. 

corpusculiferous  (k6r-pus-ku-lif'er-us),  a.  [L. 
corpusculum.  corpuscle,  + ferre,  bear.]  Bear- 
ing corpuscles.  Lindley. 
corrade,  v.  t.  2.  In  geol.,  to  abrade  and  remove 
(rock),  as  by  running  streams  charged  with  grit. 

This  portion  of  the  tract  was  corroded  into  a labyrinth  of 
canyons,  among  which  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
is  most  notable.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1892,  p.  21. 

corral,  n.  4.  In  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
a pen  near  the  shore  where  sponges  are 
macerated  in  the  course  of  cleaning  them  for 
market.  Sometimes  colloquially  contracted  to 
crawl.  See  kraal. 

corrasion  (ko-ra/zhon),  n.  [NL.  *corrasio(n-), 

< L . corradere : see  corrade .]  In  ijeol.,  the 
scraping  away  of  a rock  by  the  action  on  it  of 
rock  fragments  moved  by  wind  or  water. 
Dana , Manual  of  Geol.,  p.  168. 
correalityl  (ko-re-al'i-ti),  n.  [cor-  + reality .] 
Correlative  or  equal"  reality.  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton. 

correality2  (ko  re-al'i-ti),  n.  [ correal  + -ity.) 

In  Rom.  law,  the  condition  of  being  correal. 

See  correal  obligations  (under  correal). 


correction,  ti.— Compass  corrections.  See  ★com- 
pass.-Gravity  correction.  See  kgravUy.—  Optical 
correction,  a modification  of  form  intended  to  counter- 
act apparent  discordances  or  deviations,  such  as  an  ap- 
pearance of  sagging  or  of  sloping  in  an  architectural 
member.  A long  girder  or  lintel  that  is  perfectly  horizon- 
tal  will  commonly  look  as  if  it  curved  downward  in  the 
middle,  and  to  obviate  this  an  upward  curve  may  be  ac- 
tually given  to  its  lower  face.— Poggendorff’s  correc- 
tion, a correction  applicable  to  an  ordinary  mercurial 
thermometer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bore  of  the  tube 
increases  its  volume  as  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  a 
degree  of  the  scale  represents  a greater  volume  and  conse- 
quently a greater  change  in  temperature  ill  proportion  as 
ttie  temperature  rises.—  Temperature  correction.  See 
Si  w ^ correction,  the  correction 
applied  to  photographic  registers  of  the  duration  of  sun- 
shine, ill  Older  to  allow  for  the  great  loss  of  photographic 
power  by  tile  sun  s rays  when  they  pass  near  the  horizon. 
—Vacuum  correction.  See  ★vacuum, 
correctionalist  (ko-rek'shon-al-ist),  n.  One 
who  is  in  favor  of  correctional  methods  in  the 
management  of  delinquents.  Also  used  ad- 
jectively. 

Those  smitten  with  the  institution  craze  or  with  ex- 
treme correctionalist  views  will  never  solve  the  problem 
of  criminal  youths.  o.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  I.  407. 


cortlandtite 

corrodentian  (kor-o-den'shian),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Of  or  belonging"  to  the  insect  order  Corro- 
dentia. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Corrodentia. 
corrodiary  (ko-ro'di-a-ri),  n.  [ML.  corrodia- 
rius,  \ corrodium : see  corody.~]  Formerly,  one 
who  received  an  allowance  for  maintenance ; 
a pensioner. 

corrodier  (ko-ro'di-er),  n.  Same  as  *corrodi- 
ary.  Kingsley. 

corrosion,  n.  2.  In  geol.,  the  solution  and  re- 
moval of  rocks,  usually  in  water;  the  eating 
away  by  fusion  and  absorption  of  a solid  mass 
of  rock  or  of  a mineral  which  is  inclosed  in  a 
molten  magma. 

Erosion,  corrosion,  and  hydrostatic  pressure  have,  b’ 
widening  the  natural  Assures  of  the  ground,  fomed  a ret 
sponge  of  stone.  Qeog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  X.  502. 


correctionally  (ko-rek'shon-al-i),  adv.  By 
way  of  correction  or  reform  ; as  a corrective 
merely;  with  reform  in  view:  as,  “there  are 
offences  only  punishable  ‘correctionally  ’ not 
criminally,”  Gladstone. 

correction-house  (ko  - rek ' shon  -hous),  n.  A 
house  of  correction  (which  see,  under  correc- 
tion). 

correction-proof  (ko-rek'shon-prijf),  a.  Proof 
against  correction ; incorrigible : as,  a stub- 
born, correction-proof  youth.  Fuller. 
correctorial  (kor-ek-to'ri-al),  a.  [ correctory 

r,,  .J  Of  or  pertaining  to  a corrector.  N.E.D. 

Correlate  strata,  equivalent  strata ; those  of  the  same 
geological  horizon.  Dana,  Manual  of  Geol.,’p.  398." 

correlation,  «.  5.  In  statistics,  the  relation  of 
more  variabie  quantities.  One  variable 
quantity  never  determines  another  completely.  For  in- 
stance, in  a certain  biological  type  size  never  completely 
determines  weight,  although  large  individuals  are,  on  the 
whole,  heavy.  The  values  of  one  variable,  which  are  corre- 
lated with  a certain  value  of  another  variable,  are  called  an 
array.  When  the  variability  is  normal,  the  average  devia- 
tion of  the  array  is  equal  to  the  deviation  of  the  correlated 
measure  multiplied  by  a constant  which  is  called  the 
coefficient  of  regression.  A comparison  of  the  coefficients 
of  regression  of  the  first  variable  considered  as  a series  of 
arrays  of  the  second,  and  of  the  second  considered  as  a 
series  of  arrays  of  the  first,  leads  to  their  reduction  to  a 
common  coefficient  of  correlation  which  equals  the  aver- 
?Fe  °*  the  products  of  all  the  correlated  pairs  of  devia- 
tions,  divided  by  the  product  of  their  standard  or  mean 

S..^ie^  ?iVab,1^K®i  Thf  vaflabilities  of  the  arrays  are 
equal  to  the  variability  of  each  complete  series  multiplied 
}y  Y ‘ \ where  r is  the  coefficient  of  correlation. 

TiStilf’  n\^he  doctrine  of  correlatives,  the 

aoctime  that  correlative  terms  are  necessarily  thought 
together,  since  a correlative  implies  the  relation,  the  re- 
lation the  other  correlates,  and  the  correlates  suggest  the 
correlatives. . The  phrase  was  introduced  by  H.  Spencer. 

correlativism  (ko-rel'a-tiv-izm),  n.  A doc- 
trine in  which  the  correlative  or  universally 
relative  nature  of  ideas  and  terms  forms  the 
basis. 

The  relativism  of  Mill,  and  the  universal  relativism  or 
correlativism  of  Laas.  Encyc.  Brit .,  XXX.  665. 

corresp.  An  abbreviation  of  correspondence 
corresponding,  and  correspondent. 
corresponding,  p.  a.  1 . (c)  In  phytogeog.  : (1)  De- 

rived  from  and  m part  taking  the  place  of  an  older  and 
broader  type,  broken  up  in  the  process  of  evolution ; vi- 
carious or  representative  in  an  evolutionary  sense.  Said 
of  an  endemic  plant  type.  Drude,  1S90.  (2)  (Ecologi- 
cally equivalent  to  another  genus  or  species,  therefore 
alternating  with  it  in  similar  areas  of  a habitat  F E 
Clements.  Corresponding  points,  (b)  in  physiol' 
points  upon  the  two  retinas  whose  impressions  unite,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  give  a single,  spatially  un- 
oinerentiated  perception. 

corridor,  n.  4.  In  car-building,  a narrow  pas- 
sage between  the  side  of  a sleeping-,  dining-, 
stateroom-  or  other  car  and  a partition  which 
incloses  the  staterooms,  lavatory,  kitchen,  or 
other  apartment — Corridor  train,  a train  composed 
of  vestibuled  cars  m which  a corridor  or  passageway  ex- 
teiids  the  whole  length  of  each  car.  [Eng.]— Corridor 
carriage,  a railway-car  through  which  there  is  a corridor 
or  passageway.  [Eng.] 

corrie-basin  (kor/i-ba//sn),  n.  A nearly  level- 
floored  depression  on  a mountain-  or  hillside, 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  glacial 
erosion.  J.  Geikie,  The  Great  lee  Age,  p.  254. 
corrie-glacier  (kor'i-gl^'shier),  n.  A glacier 
occupying  a cirque  or  corrie. 

Finally,  there  was  the  phase  of  corrie-glaciers,  when  the 
glacial  detritus  was  borne  for  no  great  distance  from  the 
local  centres  of  dispersion.  Nature,  April  7,  1904,  p.  549. 


corrie-lake  (kor'i-lak),  n,  A lake  occupying 
the  floor  of  a corrie  or  cirque.  J.  Geikie,  The 
Great  lee  Age,  p.  236. 

Corr.  Mem.  An  abbreviation  of  Correspond- 
ing Member. 

Corroded  crystals.  See  * crystal . 


Corrosion  preparation,  an  anatomic  preparation,  as  of 
the  injected  vessels  of  a part,  made  by  treating  the  tissues 
with  a corrosive  substance  which  leaves  only  the  solidi- 
fled  injection  material. 

corrosion-zone  (ko-ro'zhon-zon),  n.  A zone 
surrounding  certain  minerals  which,  having 
crystallized  out  of  a molten  magma  or  lava 
have  afterward  been  partially  reabsorbed  by 
fusion  and  have  .thus  yielded  a surrounding 
rim  of  intermediate  composition  between  them- 
selves and  the  unaffected  lava.  Geikie,  Text- 
book of  Geol.,  p.  141. 

Corrosive  glands.  See  *gland. 
corrugating-machine  (kbr ' o - ga  - ting  - ma- 
shen'')  n.  A power  crimping-machine  having 
large,  long  crimping-rolls  for  corrugating  large 
pieces  of  sheet-metal.  See+criniping-machine,  2. 
corrugative  (kor'o-ga-tiv),  a.  Same  as  corru- 
gate, 2.  Trcas.  Bot. 

Cki^f  w-7,9oiTngator  labii  inferioris  (wrin- 

ler  of  the  lowei  lip),  fibers  from  the  depressor anguli 
oris  muscle,  contraction  of  which  throws  the  lower  lip 
into  folds.  1 

corrupt,  a 5.  Legally  tainted,  as  bv  au  act 
ot  attainder  of  treason  or  felony:  said  of  the 
blood  of  one  legally  attainted.  See  corrup- 
tion, 8.  r 

corsair,  n.  4.  Any  pirate-bug  of  the  family 
Bedunidse.—' Two-spotted  corsair,  an  American  re- 
duvnd  bug  Jiasahus  biguttatus,  inhabiting  the  southern 
and  southwestern  United  States.  It  is  predatory  in  its 
habits  and  sometimes  bites  human  beings,  inflicting  a 
painful  wound.  ** 

Corsican  moss'.  See  mossK 

cort.  An  abbreviation  of  cortex. 

cortex,  n.,  1.  (c)  The  peridium  of  fungi. — 3 

(c)  In  Infusoria,  the  clear,  firm  outer  layer  of  protoplasm 
bearing  the  cilia  or  suckers  and  showing  in  its  simplest 
structure  no  further  evidence  of  differentiation,  though 
m some  of  the  more  specialized  forms  3 distinct  layers 
may  be  seen.  Same  as  ectosarc  and  ectoplasm,— Dermal 
cortex,  in  sponges,  a specialized  outer  layer  of  meBodenn 
lying  immediately  below  the  superficial  ectoderm  and 
usually  containing  the  inner  ends  of  projecting  spicules 
and  spaces  and  canals  lined  by  ectoderm.  b * 

Corti,  cells  of.  See  *cell. 

Cortical  cataract.  See  *cataract.—  Cortical  lntegu- 

,S™e  “ *cortical  layer  (5).- Cortical  layer, 

stein  lntcSument  which  invests  the  bast  system  of  a 

corticifugal  (kor-ti-sif’u-gal),  a.  [L.  cortex 
( cortic -),  bark,  + fugere,  flee,  + -a/l.]  Origi- 
nating in  and  running  from  the  cortex,  or 
outer  layer  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum 
into  adjacent  regions,  such  as  the  pulvinar 
and  quadrigeminal  bodies  or  the  various  fiber- 
tracts. 

There  was  no  clear  evidence  of  corticifugal  fibres  pass- 
mg  from  the  angular  gyrus  to  the  basal  ganglia;  but 
that  this  gyrus  is  connected  with  the  pulvinar  by  eorti- 
cipetal  fibres  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section. 

Philos.  Trans.  Hoy.  Sue.  (London),  ser.  B,  1898,  p.  10. 

corticifugally  (kor-ti-sif'u-gal-i),  adv.  In  a 
corticifugal  manner. 

corticipetal  (kor-ti-sip’e-tal),  a.  [L.  cortex 
(cortic-),  bark,  + petere,  seek,  + -ah]  Origi- 
nating outside  of  and  running  into  the  cere- 
bral or  cerebellar  cortex.  Fhilos.  Trans.  Boy. 
Soc.  (London),  ser.  B,  1898,  p.  11. 
corticipetally  (kdr-ti-sip'e-tal-i),  adv.  In  a 
corticipetal  manner. 

corticopeduncular  (korni-ko-pe-dung'ku-lar), 

a.  [L.  cortex,  bark,  4-  NL.  pedunculus,  pedun- 
cle.] Relating  to  the  cortex  and  both  pedun- 
cles of  the  brain. 

cortlandtite  (kdrt'lan-dit),  n.  ICortlandt  town- 
ship, New  York,  + -ite 2.]  In  petrog.,  a name 
given  by  G.  H.  Williams  (1886)  to  a coarse- 
grained rock  composed  of  large  crystals  of 
hornblende  with  abundant  inclusions  of  olivin 
and  pyroxene  which  mottle  the  cleavage  sur- 
faces of  the  hornblendes  and  give  the  rock 
a poikilitic  fabric:  a variety  of  hornblende 
picrite. 


corubin 

corubin  (ko-ro'bin),  n.  [co{rundum ) + ruby, 
+ -in2.]  The  trade-name  of  artificial  corun- 
dum or  crystallized  alumina,  obtained  in  the 
aluminothermic  processes  of  Goldschmidt: 
used  as  an  abrasive.  Electrocliem.  Industry, 
Oct.,  1904,  p.  405. 

coruco  (ko-ro'ko),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  The  popu- 
lar name  in  Mexico  and  New  Mexico  of  the 
so-called  Mexican  chicken-bug,  acimicid,  Acan- 
tlda  inodora,  which  attacks  poultry  in  those 
regions. 

corvid  (kOr'vid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  the  Corvidse. 

II.  n.  A crow  of  the  family  Corvidse. 
corvina,  n.  (!>)  Also  applied  to  a large  number  of  other 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Scisenidee. 
corybantian  (kor-i-ban'ti-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  corybants  or  their  worship, 
corybantiate  (kor-i-ban'ti-at),  v.  i. ; pret.  and 
pp.  corybantiated,  ppr.  corybantiating.  [ cory - 
bant  + -i  + -ate2.]  To  ‘carry  on’  like  a fren- 
zied corybant ; act  like  a lunatic, 
corybantine  (kor-i-ban'tin),  a.  [corybant  + 
-ine1.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the 
corybants  or  their  rites ; corybantian.  N.  E.  D. 
corybtllbine  (kor-i-bul ' bin),  n.  [Cory(dalis) 
(see  def.)  + L.  bulbus,  bulb,  '+  -ine2.]  A light- 
yellow  crystalline  monacid  alkaloid,  C21H25 
04N,  found  in  the  roots  of  Corydalis  cava 
(otherwise  Bulbocapnus,  also  Capnodes,  cavus). 
corycavine  (kor-i-kav'in),  n.  [ Cory{dalis  cava) 
(see  def.)  + -ine2.]  A crystalline  alkaloid, 
C23H23O6N,  found  in  the  roots  of  Capnoides 
cavum  {Corydalis  cava). 

corydalic  (kor-i-dal'ik),  a.  [Corydal-is  + -ic.] 
Derived  from  corydaline.— Corydalic  acid,  a name 
given,  through  misapprehen- 
sion,  to  the  acid  ammonium 
salt  of  metahemipinic  acid, 

^10  H1oO5.C1oH9O0NH4.3H2 
O,  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  corydaline. 

Corydalis,  n.  2.  [ l . c.] 

The  golden  corydalis  is  Cap- 
noides aureum  of  the  north- 
eastern United  States  and 
Canada,  with  golden-yellow 
flowers.  The  pink  corydalis 
is  C.  sempervirens  of  the  same 
region,  but  ranging  to  Alaska 
and  North  Carolina : the  flow- 
ers are  pink  with  yellow  tips. 

The  pale  corydalis  is  C.  flavu - 
luin,  with  pale  yellow  flowers, 
an  early  wild  flower  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United 
States.  These  and  other  spe- 
cies are  delicate  and  attractive 
plants. 

Corydalus,  n — Homed 
corydalus,  Corydalus  cornu- 
tus.  See  Corydalus.  Coin- 
stock , Manual  of  Insects,  p. 

176. 

corylaceous  (kor-i-la'- 
shius),  a.  [NL.  cory- 
laceus,  < L.  corylus,  hazel : see  hazel.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  hazel;  belonging  or  related 
to  the  Corylacese. 

corylin  (kor'i-lin),  n.  [L.  corylus,  hazel,  + 
-in2.]  A globulin  obtained  from  various  nuts, 
corylophid  (ko-ril'o-fid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  coleopterous  family  Cory- 
lophidse. 

II.  n.  A beetle  of  the  family  Corylophidx. 
corymb,  n.  2.  A hemispherical  group  of  zoo- 
phytes. Dana,  Zooph.,  p.  173.  N.  E.  D. 
corymbate  (ko-rim'bat),  a.  In  bot.,  same  as 
corymbiate. 

Coryneum  (ko-rin'e-um),  n.  [NL.  (Nees, 
1816),  from  the  shape  of  the  sporodochia;  < 
Gr.  Kopvvr/,  a club.]  A genus  of  melanconia- 
ceous  fungi  having  black  disk-shaped  or  pul- 
vinate  sporodochia  breaking  through  the  bark 
of  the  host.  The  spores  are  fusiform,  dark- 
colored  and  several  septate.  C.  Beyerinckii  is  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  a gum  flux  of  the  cherry  and  closely 
related  plants.  It  is  also  regarded  as  the  conidial  con- 
dition of  Aseospora  Beyerinckii.  See  kAscospora . 
corynite  (lcor'i-nit),  n.  [Gr.  Kopvvy,  club,  + 
-ite2.  The  name  refers  to  the  form  of  the 
crystalline  groups.]  A mineral  similar  to 
gersdorffite,  but  with  the  arsenic  in  part  re- 
placed by  antimony. 

corynocarpine  (ko-rin-o-kar'pin),  n.  [Coryno- 
carpus  + ine2.]  A crystalline  alkaloid  found 
in  the  fruit  of  the  karaka  tree,  Corynocarpus 
leevigata.  It  melts  at  140°  C. 

Coryphantha  (kor-i-fan'tha),  n.  [NL.  (Le- 
maire,  1868,  adopted  from  a subgenus  name  of 
Engelmann,  1857),  < Gr.  Kopv<j>r/,  summit,  + 
avdij,  blossom.  The  name  alludes  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  flowers,  in  typical  species,  on  the 


very  summit  of  the  plant.]  A genus  of  plants 
of  the  family  Cactacese,  often  called  Mamillaria 
(which  see). 

Coryphodon,  n.  2.  [I.  c.]  A mammal  of  the 
genus  Coryphodon.—  Coryphodon  beds,  in  geol., 
the  lower  division  of  the  Lower  Eocene  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Plateau  region : equivalent  to  the  Wali- 
satch  group.  It  contains  remains  of  the  coryphodon. 

coryphylly  (ko-rif ' i-li),  n.  [For  *corypho- 
phylly,  < Gr.  nopv<pf/,  summit,  + <j>vX fa>v,  leaf,  + 
-f/3.]  The  abnormal  production  of  a leaf 
(sometimes  colored)  at  the  summit  of  the 
axis  of  a plant. 

corytuberine  (kor-i-tu'ber-in),  n.  [Cory(dalis) 
(see  def.)  + L.  tuber,  tuber,  + -ine2.]  An 
alkaloid,  C19H25O4N,  found  in  the  roots  of 
Capnoides  cavum  {Corydalis  cava).  It  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  which  decompose  at  200°  C. 

COS2  (kos),  n.  [Also  coss,  cosse  (lettuce),  <•  L. 
Cos,  < Gr.  Kwf,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea, 
now  Stanchio.]  A kind  of  lettuce,  suited  for 
being  grown  out  of  doors  in  summer,  usually 
forming  long  heads  or  rosettes. 

C.  O.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society. 

cosaque  (ko-sak'),  «.  [F.]  A Cossack  dance,  or 
the  music  for  it. 

coscoroba  (kos-ko-ro'ba),  n.  [NL.  coscoroba, 
appar.  connected  with  the  Tupi  casaroba,  also 
saroba,  a diving  bird.]  A large  swan-like 
duck,  Coscoroba  coscoroba,  of  South  America, 
which  has  a white  body  and  a long,  slender, 
black  neck. 

cosensal  (ko-sen'sal),  a.  [co-1  + sense  + -al1.] 
Having  the  same  sense.  Two  mutually  equiangular 
polygons  are  eosensal  when  rays  pivoted  within  them  and 
containing  the  vertices  of  equal  angles,  rotate  in  the 
same  sense  to  pass  through  the  vertices  of  the  consecu- 
tive equal  angles.  Congruent  spherical  triangles  are 
cosensal,  which  is  not  the  case  with  symmetrical  spheri- 
cal triangles. 

cosher1,  v.  II.  intrans.  To  chat  in  a familiar, 
friendly  way;  gossip.  Macaulay. 

Cosina  beds.  See  *bedi. 

Cosine  circle.  See  kcircle.— Cosine  law.  See  Lambert’s 
late  0/  kcosines.—  Hyperbolic  cosine  of  x,  J (e*  + e-*) 

= COS  xV— t = 1 + 7X  + r;  . . . It  is  usually  written 

cosh  x and  read  “cosh  x",  or  “h-cosine  x.”— Lambert’s 
law  of  cosines,  the  law  that  the  intensity  of  the  light 


Pink  Corydalis  ( Capnoides 
sempervirens ). 
a,  plant  and  inflorescence, 
one  fourth  natural  size ; b, 
a capsule,  oue  half  natural 
size. 


diffusely  reflected  from  a mat  surface  is  proportional 
to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the 
diffused  rays  under  consideration  and  the  normal  to  the 
surface.  Experiments  by  Wright  (Philos.  Mag.,  XLIX. 
199)  show  that  if  I is  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  light 
the  intensity  of  the  diffusely  reflected  light  is  strictly 
proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  E , but  that  if  the 
incidence  be  varied,  the  light  reflected  at  a constant 
angle  E is  not  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  1. 

cosingular  (ko-sing'gu-lar),  a.  [co-1  + singu- 
lar.] Having  the  same  singular  surface : said 
of  complexes  in  line  geometry. 

By  these  principles  the  existence  of  cosingular "quad- 
ratic complexes  can  easily  be  established. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  662. 
Cosingular  complexes.  See  kcomplex,  n. 

cosmetid  (kos'me-tid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Having 
the  characteristics  of  or  belonging  to  the 
family  Cosmetidse. 

II.  n.  An  arachnidan  of  the  family  Cos- 
metidse. 

cosmic,  a.— Cosmic  consciousness.  See  ^conscious- 
ness.— Cosmic  fog,  a nebulosity  enveloping  certain  star- 
groups,  notably  the  Pleiades. 

Helium  stars  are  often  palpably  connected  with  nebulae. 
The  entire  Orion  region,  where  they  brilliantly  congre- 
gate, is  pervaded  with  cosmic  fog ; cosmic  fog  enwraps 
the  Pleiades ; and  individual  instances  of  the  same  asso- 
ciation abound,  and  are  likely  to  multiply  as  exploration 
proceeds.  A.  M.  Clerke,  Problems  in  Astrophysics,  p.  189. 
— Cosmic  hydrogen,  theism,  etc.  See  ★ hydrogen,  Athe- 
ism, etc. 

II.  n.  A name  proposed  by  H.  L.  Fairchild, 
in  accordance  with  the  new  planetesima!  hy- 
pothesis, for  the  primitive  massive  rocks. 

With  the  passing  of  the  old  hypothesis  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  change  the  terminology  of  the  rocks  as  far  as 
this  now  implies  an  original  molten  or  “igneous"  state 
of  the  earth.  Some  new  name  will  be  desirable  for  the 
sediments  which  were  formed  chiefly  or  wholly  from  the 
planetesimals  (the  cosmic  matter)  in  the  early  seas  of  the 
growing  globe.  Let  us  call  sucn  deposits  cosmoplastics 
and  the  primitive  massive  rocks  the  cosmics. 

II.  L.  Fairchild , Amer.  Geol.,  Feb.,  1904,  p.  101. 


cosmophilite 

cosmism,  n.  2.  The  philosophy  of  Spencer  and 
Fiske,  which  asserts  the  existence  of  a real 
unknowable  outside  of  the  mind,  the  absolute 
relativity  of  all  thought  to  ourselves,  and  that 
there  is  no  knowledge  except  what  is  ulti- 
mately empirical  science.  It  is  specially  op- 
posed to  the  systems  of  Berkeley,  Iiume,  Kant, 
Hamilton, and  Comte. — 3.  The  doctrine  that  the 
material  universe  works  automatically ; affirm- 
ative atheism. — 4.  The  ethical  doctrine  which 
makes  the  welfare  of  mankind  the  highest 
good. 

cosmist  (koz'  mist),  n.  [Gr.  uAapoc,  the  uni- 
verse, + -ist.]  1.  A believer  in  cosmism,  or 
the  cosmic  philosophy  of  Fiske,  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  first  principles  of  Spencer. — 2.  A 
believerin  the  affirmative  atheism  of  Holyoake, 
according  to  which  we  know  that  nature  is  au- 
tomatic. 

Cosmoceras  (koz  -mos'e  -ras),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ttAauog,  ornament,  + Ktpaf,  a horn.]  A genus 
of  ammonoid  cephalopods  or  ammonites  with 
involute  shells  and  highly  costated  and  tuber- 
culated  whorls.  It  occurs  in  the  Jurassic 
rocks. 

cosmocblore  (koz'mo-klor)  n.  [Also  kosmo- 
chlore ; < Gr.  uAopog,  ornament, +x%k>pAs,  green.] 
A chromium  silicate  occurring  in  emerald- 
green  monoclinic  needles  in  the  meteoric  iron 
of  Toluca,  Mexico. 

cosmoclastic  (koz-mo-klas'tik),  a and  n.  [Gr. 

uoopog,  universe, +/;/.anror,  < k/.civ,  break.]  I.  a. 
Consisting  of  fragmental  material  of  extrater- 
restrial origin. — Cosmoclastic  rocks,  rocks  com- 
posed of  fragmental  material  of  extraterrestrial  origin. 

II.  n.  A cosmoclastic  rock.  See  the  extract, 
under  +cosmic. 

cosmog.  An  abbreviation  of  cosmography. 
cosmogenetic  (koz-mo-je-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  uia- 
poq,  universe  + yeveoie,  origin : see  genetic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  universe. 

cosmogeny  (koz-moj'e-ni),  n.  [Gr.  soapoc,  the 
universe,  + -yevcta,  < -yevyq,  -produced.]  1. 
Cosmogony ; the  history  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  universe. 

This  cosmogeny,  or  theory  of  the  development  of  the 
universe.  Haeckel  (traus.),  Hist.  Creation,  I.  321. 

2.  The  history  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  inorganic  universe,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  living  beings. 

Primary  Aggregation.  Cosmogeny  — Genesis  of  Matter 
— Chemical  Relations. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynamic  Sociol,  I.  220. 

cosmognosis  (koz-mog'no-sis),  n.  [Gr.  sAapoc, 
the  world,  + yvuoic,  knowledge.]  The  imagi- 
nary ‘general  knowledge’  or  instinct  to  which 
the  migrations  of  birds  have  been  attributed. 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

cosmogonize  (koz-mog'o-niz),  v.  i.  ; pret.  and 
pp.  cosmogonized,  ppr.  cosmogonizing.  [cos- 
mogony + -ize.]  To  explain  the  origin  of  the 
world : theorize  in  regard  to  the  world’s  origin. 
J.  TV.  Draper,  Intell.  Devel.  of  Europe,  I.  iv. 
cosmogony  chart.  See  *chart. 
cosmographer,  ».  2.  A geographer. 

Aratus  the  astronomer,  Ptolemy  the  cosmographer,  add 
lustre  to  the  golden  age  of  Alexandrian  culture. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Greek  Poets,  1st  ser.,  p.  32. 

cosmologic  (koz-mo-loj'ik),  a.  Same  as  cosmo- 
logical. 

cosmological,  Cosmological  proof,  that  proof 
of  theism  which  rests  on  the  principle  of  efficient  causae 
tion.  According  to  Caldecott  there  are  nine  forms  of  this 
argument,  as  follows : (1)  from  the  world  as  a mass  of 
effects,  an  argument  used  (says  Caldecott)  by  Aristotle, 
Aquinas,  Locke,  Clarke,  Martineau,  and  Illingworth ; (2) 
from  the  changes  in  the  world,  used  by  Aristotle  and 
Martineau ; (3)  from  the  dependency  of  everything  in  the 
world,  used  by  J.  Caird,  Martineau,  and  Stirling;  (4)  the 
contingencies  of  the  world,  used  by  Aquinas,  Leibnitz, 
Clarke ; (5)  from  the  flnitude  of  things  in  the  world,  used 
by  Clarke ; (6)  from  the  temporal  character  of  things  in 
the  world  ; (7)  from  the  relativities  of  the  world,  used  by 
Green  and  Illingworth  ; (8)  from  the  phenomenal  char- 
acter of  the  world ; (9)  from  the  potential  character  of 
the  world,  used  by  Aristotle. 

cosmonomic  (koz-mo-nom'ik),  a.  [Gr.  icAopoe, 
the  world,  + vApo f.’law.]  Pertaining  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  the  sense  of  general  truths 
as  to  instantaneous  results  of  contempora- 
neous conditions Cosmonomic  monism,  a form 

of  monism  which  acknowledges  cosmonomic  influences 
alone. 

cosmophilite  (koz-mof'i-lit).  n.  [Gr.  sAapoq, 
the  world,  + (ftthtiv,  love,  + -ite2.]  A lover  of 
the  world. 

Actress  ball,  where  there  was  to  be  a great  deal  of 
Parisian  beauty,  which  a cosmophilite  ought  to  see. 

Thackeray,  in  Scribner’s  Mag.,  June,  1887,  p.  681. 


cosmopoietic 

cosmopoietic  (koz'mo-poi-et'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Koapog, 
the  universe,  + noiijriKd;,  < noielv,  make  (see 
poetic).]  Contributing  to  form  the  universe 
and  to  render  it  orderly.  Huxley. 
cosmopolis  (koz-mop'o-lis),  n.  [Gr.  k6<j/:oc, 
the  world,  + city.]  A city  composed  of 
people  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Stand.  Diet. 

cosmopolitanize  (koz-mo-pol'i-tan-iz),  V.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  cosmopolitanized , ppr.  cosmopoli- 
tanizing.  [ cosmopolitan  + -ize.]  To  render 
cosmopolitan  in  character  or  feeling. 

The  telegraph  has  cosmopolitanized  us  in  spite  of  our- 
selves ; the  whole  world  has  but  one  set  of  nerves  and  we 
all  have  the  headache  together.  Lowell,  Letters.  II.  368. 

cosmopolite,  ».  3.  A nymphalid  butterfly, 
Vanessa  cardui,  common  to  Europe,  Asia, 
North  America,  and  Australia,  its  larva  feeds  on 
thistle,  mallow,  and  everlasting.  Also  known  as  the 
thistle-butter Jly.  See  cut  under  painted-lady. 

cosmorganic  (koz-mor-gan'ik),  «.  [Gr.  kAcuoc, 
the  world,  + ipyavov,  organ,  + -ic.  ] Pertain- 
ing to  the  supposed  character  of  the  universe 
as  a living  organism  whose  atoms  are  severally 
endowed  with  sensibility : a hypothesis  put  for- 
ward by  G.  T.  Fechner. 

But  his  [Fechner’s]  substitute  was  his  own  hypothesis 
of  panpsychism,  from  which  he  deduced  a “ cosmorganic ” 
evolution  from  a “cosmorganic"  or  original  condition  of 
the  world  as  a living  organism  into  the  inorganic,  by  the 
principle  of  tendency  to  stability. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXX.  662. 

Cosmos  fiber.  See  *fiber\. 

cosmotheist  (koz'mo-the-ist),  n.  [ cosmotlie - 
ism  + -ist.]  A believer  in  cosmotheism. 
cosmotheistic  (koz,/mo-tke-is'tik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  cosmotheism  or  the  cosmotheists. 
cosmozoan  (koz-mo-zo'an),  n.  [Gr.  noo/iog,  the 
universe,  + Zyov,  a living  being,  + -an.]  An 
imaginary  organism  transported  to  the  earth 
from  some  unknown  region  of  the  cosmos. 
[Rare.] 

It  [life]  wa3  transported  to  the  earth  from  another  world, 
or  from  the  cosmic  environment,  under  the  form  of  cosmic 
germs,  or  cosmozoans,  more  or  less  comparable  to  the  liv- 
ing cells  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1902,  p.  401. 

cosmozoic  (koz-mo-zo'ik),  a.  [ cosmoso-an  + 
-ic.]  Concerning  'or  pertaining  to  the  intro- 
duction of  life  upon  earth  from  without cos- 

mozoic hypothesis,  the  doctrine  or  opinion  that  the  first 
living  organisms  upon  earth  were  brought  here  from  some 
unknown  region  of  the  universe  by  a meteorite. 

Kelvin  suggested  that  germ  life  may  have  been  a meteoric 
passenger  from  otherwhere.  Allowing  such  arrival  gave 
no  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  life  found 
on  the  meteorite.  Helmholtz,  in  advocacy  of  this  “ cosmo- 
zme  hypothesis,"  said,  “ Organic  life  either  came  into  ex- 
istence at  a certain  period,  or  it  is  eternal.’’ 

Science,  April  28,  1905,  p.  043. 

cosmozoism  (koz'mo-zo-izm),  n.  [cosmozo-an 
+ -ism.]  The  doctrine  that  the  universe  as  a 
whole  has  an  animal  consciousness:  a term 
which  has  been  in  good  use  since  Cudworth. 
cospecies  (ko-spe'shez),  n.  [co-1  + species.] 
One  of  two  or  more  closely  related  and  very 
similar  species. 

Warm-blooded  animals  which  live  in  these  [arctic]  re- 
gions have  the  same  temperature  as  their  co-species  in 
warm  climates.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  420. 

Cossack  post.  See  *postv. 

Cossackian  (ko-sak'i-an),  a.  [ Cossack  + -kin.] 
Same  as  *Cossackic. 

Cossackic  (ko-sak'ik),  a.  [ Cossack  + -to.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cossacks.  N.  E.  D. 
cossaite  (kos'a-it),  n.  [Named  after  Professor 
A.  Cossa,  who  described  it.]  A compact  va- 
riety of  the  soda-mica  called  paragonite. 
cossette  (ko-set'),  n.  [F.  cossette , (.  cosse , a pod, 
husk.]  A section  or  slice  of  a root,  as  made  in 
aprocessof  manufacture  ; specifically,  a section 
of  chicory  so  cut  before  drying  and  roasting,  or 
of  sugar-beet  root  in  the  making  of  beet-sugar. 

The  raw  beet  is  simply  cut  into  long  slender  grooved 
slices.  In  the  factory  these  slices  are  known  as  cossettes. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Rep.  No.  74,  1902,  p.  39. 

cossid1  (kos'id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  the  lepidopterous  family  Cossidse. 
II.  n.  A moth  of  the  familv  Cossidse. 

COSsid2  (kos'id),  n.  [Also  cassid,  kasid,  < Hind. 
Ar.  qdsid,  amessenger.]  A runuingmessenger : 
a courier.  Yule  and  Burnell.',  [Anglo-Indian.] 
cost2,  n — Bill  of  costs.  See  Mills.— Cost,  freight 
and  insurance,  a term,  used  in  commercial  transactions! 
meaning  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods  ordered,  plus  the 
commission,  the  premium  of  insurance,  and  the  freight 
or  transportation  charges:  abbreviated  to  C.  F.  and 
or  c.  f.  and  i. — Joint  cost,  the  cost  of  producing  two  or 
more  commodities  or  of  two  services  which  normally  re- 
suit  from  a single  productive  operation  : as,  the  joint  cost 
of  beef  and  leather,  or  of  naphtha  and  kerosene. 

COSta,  2.  (e)  In  Ctenophora,  one  of  the  eight 
meridional  rows  of  swimming-plates.  (/)  In 


Hydrosoa,  one  of  the  protective  branches 
which  form  the  walls  of  an  open  basketwork 
inclosing  the  gonangia,  as  in  the  corbula  of 
Aglaopltenia . (g)  The  ridge  of  the  sucker  of 

a tapeworm — Costse  stemales,  in  ichth.,  the  branchi- 
ostegal  rays,  a series  of  bony  rays  attached  to  the  hyoid 
arch  and  assisting  to  close  the  gill-cavity  below. 

COStal.  I.  a — Costal  gemmation.  Same  as  caenen- 
chymal  -kgemmation Costal  processes,  (c)  In  ichth., 
the  ribs. 

II.  n.  1.  In  the  articulate  crinoids,  the  lat- 
eral plates  of  the  calyx,  often  fused  together. 
2.  One  of  the  bony  plates  borne  upon  and  fus- 
ing with  the  external  face  of  the  ribs  to  form 
the  greater  portion  of  the  carapace  in  turtles. 
These  plates  are  lacking  in  the  lyre-turtle,  Sphargis,  and 
certain  related  extinct  forms.  See  cut  under  carapace. 
Also  called  pleuralia. 

cost-card  (kost'kard),  n.  In  the  card-system 
of  industrial  cost-keeping,  a card  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  cost  of  manufacturing  any  article. 
Costen  lights,  signals.  See  * lights. 
costerdom  (kos'ter-dum),  n.  [ coster  + -dam.] 
Costers  (that  is,  costermongers)  collectively 
or  viewed  as  constituting  a distinctive  com- 
munity. Athensenum,  Dec.  28,  1895,  p.  897. 
costiv,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  costive. 
costocervicalis  (kos//to-ser-vi-ka'lis),  n.  [NL., 

< L.  costa , rib,  + cervix  (cervic-),  neck : see 
cervical.]  A muscular  slip  which  occasionally 
passes  between  the  cervical  fascia  or  carotid 
sheath  and  the  sternothyroid  muscle. 

costochondral  (kos-to-kon'dral),  a.  [L.  costa, 
rib,  + Gr.  x6nl pog,  cartilage.]"  Same  as  * chon- 
dr  ocostal. 

costofascialis  (kos'to-fash-i-a'lis),  n.  [L. 
costa,  rib,  + fascia,  a band:  see  fascia.]  Same 
as  * costocervicalis. 

costo-inferior  (kos,,t6-in-fe'ri-or),  a.  Relating 
to  the  lower  ribs. 

COStopleural  (kos-to-plo'ral),  a.  Relating  to 
both  ribs  and  pleura. 

costopulmonary  (kos-to-pul'mo-na-ri),  a. 
Relating  to  both  the  ribs  and  the  lungs, 
costosuperior  (kos,,to-su-pe'rior),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  the  upper  ribs. 

costotrachelian  (kosrto-tra-ke'li-an),  a.  [L. 
costa,  rib,  + Gr.  Tpaxykoi;,  neck,  + -i-an.] 
Relating  to  both  the  ribs  and  the  neck.— Costo- 
trachelian muscles.  Same  as  scalene  muscles  (which 
see,  under  scalenus). 

COStraight  (ko-strat'),  a.  [co-1  + straight1.] 
Situated  on  the  same  straight  line. 

In  the  Euclidean  geometry  every  three  points  are 
either  on  a straight  line  or  a circle.  In  non-Euclidean 
geometry  there  are  triplets  of  points  which  are  neither 
costraight  nor  concyclic. 

Amer.  Inventor,  April  15,  1904,  p.  18a 

costula  (kos'tu-la),  n.;  pi.  cos  take  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  costa  ",  a rib : see  costa.]  A small 
costa,  as  on  a shell. 

costulation  (kos-tu-la'shon),  n.  [ costula  + 

- ation .]  The  system  of  costse  upon  a shell. 

Diplommatina  skeati.  . . . Only  a single  specimen 
of  the  shell,  the  most  salient  features  of  which  are  the 
inflated  whorls,  deeply  cut  suture,  and  fine,  regular  costu- 
lations . Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  p.  198. 

costume-piece  (kos-tum'pes),  n.  In  theat .,  a 
play  in  which  the  actors  are  costumed  in  the 
style  appropriate  to  the  period  represented,  if 
earlier  than  the  modern  or  present  period, 
costumery  (kos-tu'me-ri),  n.  [ costume  + -eryJ\ 
Costume  in  general ; clothing ; apparel. 

Typical  articles  of  costumery,  weapons,  utensils,  etc., 
were  collected  and  some  information  was  gained  concern- 
ing the  ethnic  characteristics  of  the  tribe. 

Smithsonian  Rep.,  1895,  p.  43. 

costumier  (kos-tii-mya'),  n.  [F.]  A costumer; 
a dealer  in  costumes,  or  one  who  rents  out 
costumes  for  theatricals,  mask-balls,  or  the 
like. 

COSymmedian  (ko-si-me'di-an),  a.  [co-l  + 
symmedian.]  Having  the  same  symmedian 
lines  : said  of  triangles.  J.  J.  Milne. 

COta-  (ko'ta),  n.  [Also  cotta;  Philippine  Sp. 
cola,  cotta,  < Sulu  kota,  a wall,  a fort,  = Tagalog 
cota,  a wall,  = Pampanga  cuta  = Ilocau  cota 
= Bisaya  cota  — Malay  kota,  a fort,  stronghold, 

< Skt.  kota,  kotta,  a fort,  stronghold,  < ko-,  a 
prefix,  who,  what,  implying  strange,  indiffer- 
ent, somewhat  (nom.  sing,  kas  = L.  quis  = E. 
who),  + at  la,  a room  on  a housetop,  a tower.] 
In  the  southern  islands  of  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago, a fort. 

cotangential  (ko-tan-jen'shal),«.  [co-l  + tan- 
gential.] Having  the  same  tangent, 
cotarnic  (ko-tar'nik),  a.  [ cotarn-ine  + -ic.] 
Derived  from  cotamine Cotarnic  acid,  a crys- 


cotter 

talline  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  cotamine  or 
eotarnone.  It  melts  at  178°  C.  with  formation  of  the  an- 
hydrid. 

eotarnone  (ko-tar'non),  n.  [cotarn-ine  + -one.] 
A compound,  CijHjq^,  obtained  indirectly 
from  cotamine.  It  crystallizes  in  leaflets  which 
melt  at  78°  C. 

COteau  (ko-to'),  n.  [F.,  a hill,  hillside,  ridge, 
dim.  of  cdte,  hill,  hillside:  see  coast1,  «.]  " In 
phys.  geog.,  an  upland;  a broad,  flat-topped 
ridge  of  moderate  elevation.  [Northwestern 
TJ.  S.] 

cotenure  (ko-ten'ur), ».  [co-1  + tenure.]  Joint 
tenure. 

coterel  (kot'e-rel),  n.  [Also  cotterell,  cotteril; 
ME.  coterel,  < OF.  cotercl  (ML.  coterellus),  dim. 
of  cotier,  cotter:  see  cotter1.]  Same  as  cotter1 ; 
a cottager  under  the  cottier  system  of  land- 
tenure.  The  name  is  found  sometimes  applied,  by  biun- 
der,  to  the  cotter’s  tenement. 

coterminal  (ko-ter'mi-nal),  a.  [co-1  + ter- 
minal.] _ Same  as  conterminal  and  conterminous. 

COthurnian  (ko-ther'ni-an),  a.  [cothurn  + 
-ian.]  Proper  to  or  characteristic  of  tragedy. 

Cotidal  chart,  a chart  of  the  ocean  showing  cotidal  lines, 


Cotidal  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 


or  lines  which  connect  the  places  at  which  the  tidal  waves 
arrive  simultaneously. 

cotillage  (ko-til'aj),  n.  [co-1  + tillage.]  Joint 
or  cooperative  tillage. 

COtinine  (ko'ti-nin),  n.  [A  metathesis  of  nico- 
tine.] A crystalline  alkaloid,  C'iqH,2ONo,  ob- 
tained indirectly  from  nicotine.  It  melts  at 
50°  C. 

COtogenin  (ko-toj'e-nin),  n.  [ cotolin ) + -gen 
-in2.]  The  trimethyl  ether  of  pentahydroxy- 
benzophenone,  (CH3O)C0H2COCeH3(OH)2.  It 
is  formed  by  fusion  of  methylprotoeotoin  with 
caustic  potash,  and  crystallizes  in  plates  which 
melt  at  27°  C. 

cotta2  (kot'a),  n.  Same  as  *cota 2. 

COttabist  (kot'a-bist),  n.  [cottah-us  + -ist.] 
One  who  took  part  in  the  ancient  Greek  game 
cottabus.  J.  S.  Blackie,  Wise  Men  of  Greece, 
p.  138. 

cottage,  n.  5.  In  Australia,  a dwellingwithout 
up-stairs  rooms;  a house  in  which  all  the  rooms 
are  on  the  ground  floor:  as,  a weather-board 

cottage  with  twelve  rooms Cottage  bonnet, 

a small,  close-fitting  bonnet,  fashionable  in  tne  early  Vic- 
torian era.— Cottage  loaf,  a loaf  of  bread  on  the  top  of 
which  a smaller  loaf  is  stuck.— Cottage  range.  See 
■Grange. 

COtta-grass  (kot'a-gr&s),  n.  A Mexican  and 
South  American  grass,  Cottea  pappophoroidcs, 
found  also  in  canons  from  western  Texas  to 
Arizona. 

COtter2,  n.  Cotters  were  used  in  place  of  the  nut  and 
thread  on  a bolt  before  the  cutting  of  threads  was  easy 
and  cheap,  and  are  still  useful  where  the  thread  would 
be  liable  to  injury.  A wedge-shaped  or  tapered  flat  pin 
(cotter)  is  driven  into  a slot  cut  near  the  end  of  the  bolt 
or  stud,  drawing  up  the  bolt.  A similar  device  is  used  to 
secure  nuts  on  bolts  from  being  shaken  off.  A hole  is 
drilled  through  the  bolt,  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  be- 
yond the  nut,  and  through  this  hole  a taper  pin  is  driven. 
The  cotter  in  this  case  is  often  split  at  its  smaller  end, 
and  if  the  two  parts  are  spread  it  cannot  of  itself  work 
out.  In  small  work  the  cotter  is  made  of  half-round  wire, 
bent  double  on  itself,  with  an  eye  at  the  bend,  so  that 
when  it  is  in  place  and  the  ends  are  spread,  it  cannot  slip 
out  either  way.  The  hole  can  therefore  be  straight  or 
cylindrical  and  not  tapering,  and  the  cotter  has  no  wedg- 
ing action  in  this  form.  Cotters  are  much  used  in  motor- 
car construction. 

cotter2  (kot'er),  v.  t.  [ cotter 2,  «.]  To  fasten 
by  means  of  a cotter. 


cotter-bolt 

cotter-bolt  (kot'fer-bolt),  n.  A bolt  which,  in- 
stead of  a screw  and  nut  at  one  end,  has  a slot 
cut  through  it  near  that  end,  for  the  insertion  of 
a cotter,  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Trautwine, 
Engin.  Pocket-book. 

cotterel,  n.  5.  A washer  or  flat  disk  of  metal 
to  go  under  a bolt-head  or  nut  and  increase 
the  bearing  area  of  the  fastening.  [Eng.]  — 6. 
A disk  of  leather  placed  over  the  head  of  a 
mop  to  keep  the  strands  together  and  prevent 
water  from  running  up  the  handle, 
cotterel-lug  (kot'er-el-lug),  n.  An  ear  or  lug 
through  which  a cotter  is  passed,  to  secure  the 
piece  to  which  the  lug  is  attached, 
cotter-pin  (kot'er-pin),  n.  A pin  used  instead 
of  a nut  to  keep  a cotter  in  its  place,  as  in  fix- 
ing the  pedals  of  a bicycle  to  the  cranks, 
cotter-way  (kot'er-wa),  n.  A keyway;  an  ob- 
long slot  cut  through  two  pieces  which  are  to 
be  joined  by  a cotter  or  key.  The  sides  of  the  slot 
are  parallel,  but  one  or  both  ends  are  usually  tapered  so 
that  the  tapered  key  will  bear'  at  both  bottom  and  top. 

Cottier  rent,  the  rent  paid  by  a cottier,  or  small  tenant 
at  will.  See  cottier  tenure,  under  cotterl.—  Cottier  ten- 
ancy, tile  tenancy  of  a cottier,  or  small  tenant  at  will. 
Originally  the  term  designated  the  tenancy  of  an  agri- 
cultural laborer  who  held  a cottage  and  a parcel  of  land  as 
partial  payment  for  services  upon  the  fields  of  his  land- 
lord. — Cottier  tenant,  a tenant  at  will  holding  a few 
acres  of  ground  which  he  cultivates  with  his  own  labor. 

cottolene  (kot'o-len),  n.  [ cott(on)(seed ) + L. 
ol(eum),  oil,  + -ene.~\  A substance  made  from 
beef  suet  and  cotton-seed  oil. 

COttOll1.  I.  n,—  Artificial  cotton,  any  vegetable  fiber 
(as  the  cellulose  of  the  fir-tree  freed  from  bark  and  knobs) 
reduced  by  chemical  means  to  a cellulose  condition  re- 
sembling cotton.— Asiatic  cotton,  the  same  as  India 
if  cotton ; but  the  American  upland  plant  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Russian  Turkestan,  Persia,  and  India. — Bender 
cotton,  long-staple  upland  cotton  grown  in  the  bends  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  See  kcotton-plant.—  Black-seed 
cotton,  the  sea-island  cotton,  so  named  on  account  of  its 
black  or  dark-brown  seeds.  The  lint  is  removed  with 
one  ginning.  Some  upland  varieties,  doubtless  contain- 
ing sea-island  stock,  are  included.  Compare  green-seed 
if  cotton.— Blow  Of  cotton,  the  cotton  crop  as  it  appears 
in  the  field  after  the  opening  of  the  bolls. — Cape  cotton, 
the  silky  fibers  attached  to  the  seeds  of  a shrub  of  the 
milkweed  family,  Gomphocarpus  fruticosus,  native  to 
Cape  Colony. — Cluster  cotton.  See  short-limb  ★ cotton. 
— Cotton  army- worm.  See  karmy-worm. — Cotton 
boll- worm.  See  boll-worm.— Cotton  crops,  a trade- 
term  for  three  general  pickings  of  the  cotton  crop.  The 
division  is  more  or  less  imaginary : the  bottom  crop  is  the 
first  pickings ; the  middle  crop  the  second  pickings,  and 
the  most  abundant ; the  top  crop  the  last  pickings;  but 
this  is  often  cut  off  by  an  early  frost  or  wholly  destroyed. — 
Cotton  cutworm.  Same  as  granulated  if  cutworm. — 
Cotton  flax.  See  if  flax.— Cotton  manufacture,  a com- 
pleted commercial  article  made  from  cotton  known  and 
recognized  in  trade  by  a distinctive  name  other  than  the 
name  of  the  raw  material.—  Cotton-root  bark.  See 
kbark%.— Cotton  snout-moth,  an  American  tortricid 
moth,  Platynota  rostrana,  whose  larva  attacks  first  the 
forms  and  squares  of  the  cotton-plant,  and  afterward  the 
foliage. — Cotton  stalk-borer.  See  kstatk-borer. — Dia- 
mond cotton.  See  kdiamond.—  Egyptian  cotton,  a va- 
riety of  Gossypium  Barbadense  produced  from  the  sea- 
island  cotton  by  cultivation  in  Egypt.  It  differs  little  from 
the  latter  except  ip  its  somewhat  shorter  staple.  The  prod- 
uct is  especially  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  mercer- 
ized goods.  It  is  imported  into  the  United  States  in  large 
amounts  and  is  under  experimental  cultivation  in  the 
Gulf  States.— Green-seed  cotton,  the  upland  cotton, 
whose  green  seeds  retain  a fuzz  after  ginning  which  neces- 
sitates reginning.  This  name  and  that  of  black-seed  cot- 
ton, though  referring  to  color,  have  chiefly  in  view  the 
corresponding  adherence  or  detachableness  of  the  lint. 
The  name  green-seed  seems  formerly  to  have  designated 
a special  variety  of  upland  cotton.— India  cotton,  the 
fiber  of  Gossypium  herbaceum,  native  in  southern  Asia 
and  grown  in  India  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  or  the 
plant  itself.  G.  herbaceum  has  the  stems  less  woody  than 
G.  hirsutum,  the  leaves  rounder-lobed,  the  bolls  more 
nearly  spherical,  and  the  fiber  generally  coarser  and  shorter 
and  from  glossy  white  to  golden  brown.— Kafir  cot- 
ton, the  cottony  fiber  surrounding  the  seeds  of  a climb- 
ing plant,  Ipomoea  digitata,  found  in  the  warm  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  Also  called  Natal  cotton. — Kendal 
cotton,  a coarse,  rough  woolen  cloth,  manufactured  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  in  Lancashire, 
Westmoreland,  and  Wales:  named  from  Kendal  in 
Westmoreland,  the  original  place  of  its  manufacture. 
Also  known  as  Manchester  and  Welsh  cotton. — Lint  cot- 
ton, cotton  fiber  after  the  removal  of  the  seeds.— Long 
Georgia  cotton,  the  sea-island  variety  of  cotton  grown 
in  Georgia.  — Long-limb  cotton,  a class  of  upland- 
cotton  varieties  with  long  limbs,  large  bolls,  and  long 
staple:  unprolific,  and  maturing  late.— Maco  cotton, 
Egyptian  cotton  : so  named  from  a certain  Swiss  who  was 
a cotton-planter  in  Egypt.  At  one  time  all  Egyptian  cot- 
ton was  known  as  Maco  cotton,  but  now  the  name  is  more 
familiar  among  the  cotton-spinners  of  middle  Europe  than 
elsewhere.  Sometimes  spelled  Mako.—  Nankin  cotton, 
properly  the  cloth  made  from  the  naturally  brownish- 
yellow  fiber  of  a particular  variety  of  cotton ; but  the  term 
is  very  commonly  applied  to  ordinary  cotton  cloth  which 
has  been  dyed  a similar  color. — Natal  cotton,  (a)  The 
cottony  tomentum  from  the  young  stems  and  the  seeds  of 
a shrubby  perennial  climber  of  the  morning-glory  family, 
Ipomoea  albivenia,  native  of  Transvaal  and  Natal.  Also 
called  wild  cotton,  (b)  Same  as  Kafir  ircotton.— New 
Zealand  cotton,  the  fiber  of  the  young  branches  of 
the  ribbonwood,  Plagianthus  betulinus.  See  Plagian- 
thus. — Seed-cotton,  cotton  lint  which  still  contains  the 
seed,  that  is,  has  been  picked  but  is  not  yet  ginned.— 


cotton-seed 


Short-limb  cotton,  a class  of  upland-cotton  varieties 
with  short  limbs,  medium  to  small  bolls,  and  short  staple : 
prolific,  and  maturing  early.  From  the  aggregation  of  the 
bolls,  also  called  cluster  cotton.— Wild  cotton.  («)  In 
the  southern  Atlantic  States,  the  rose-mallow,  Hibiscus 
Moscheutos,  a plant  resembling  cotton.  ( b ) See  kcotton- 
weed,  3.  (c)  Same  as  Natal  kcotton  (a). 

II.  a.  —Cotton  plush,  a fabric  identical  with  cotton 
velvet,  except  that  it  has  a longer  pile. 

cotton-aphis  (kot'p-affls),  n.  A plant-louse, 
Aphis  gossypii , occurring  commonly  on  the  cot- 


Cotton-aphis  (Aphis  gossypii). 

a,  winged  female;  aa,  enlarged  antenna  of  same;  ab,  dark 
female,  side  view;  b,  young  nymph,  or  larva;  c,  last  stage  of 
nymph;  d,  wingless  female;  all  greatly  enlarged.  (Chittenden, 
U.  S.  D.  A.) 

ton-plant  in  the  southern  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  summer, 
cotton-bale  (kot'n-bal),  n.  A bale  of  cotton  ; 
a commercial  package  consisting  of  cotton 
lint  more  or  less  tightly  compressed,  covered 
with  bagging,  and  bound  with  ties.  The  bale  dif- 
fers in  size,  form,  and  covering  in  different  countries. 
The  standard  American  bale  is  of  a square  section,  the 
faces  54  by  27  inches,  and  is  intended  to  contain  500 
pounds,  but  there  is  actually  great  variation  in  dimen- 
sions and  density.  Smaller  and  denser  cylindrical  bales, 
less  subject  to  waste  and  loss  by  fire  or  rain,  have  come 
somewhat  into  use,  and  improvements  of  similar  purpose 
have  been  attempted  in  the  square  bale, 
cotton-ball  (kot'n-bal),  n.  A ball  or  small 

compact  mass  of  cotton Cotton-ball  clouds, 

small  cumuli.  When  very  small  and  white  they  are 
cirro-cumuli;  when  larger,  with  a darker  shade  on  one 
side,  they  may  be  alto-cumuli  or  even  cumulo-cirri. 


COttOIl-plailt,  n.  All  parts  of  the  cotton-plant  are 
valuable,  even  the  stubble,  which  forms  a good  coarse 
forage.  The  bark  of  the  stems 
contains  a fiber  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  extract  and  put  to  sev- 
*/BS8jjfg  (Wbh  eral  uses  for  which  it  is  adapted, 

iUtMfe /ABT\  and  tlie  root-bark  is  medicinal. 

Mm'i'/jkr  The  main  values  lie  in  the  staple 

01  but  borne  upon  the  seeds  within 
the  3 to  5 cells  of  the  pod  or  boll, 
which  opens  at  maturity  into  as 
, :#T  many  divisions  or  locks,  and  in 
a the  seed  itself  (see  kcotton-seed). 
The  cottons  grown  in  the  United 
States  are  believed  to  belong  ex- 
clusively  to  the  two  species  Gos- 
VjpT; sypium  hirsutum  (the  short-staple 
flwax  °r  upland  cotton,  a native  of  trop- 

jvs®  ical  America  often  identified  with 
flaggi*  * herbaceum)  and  G.  Barbadense 

(the  long-staple  or  sea-island  cot- 
' r ton,  including  the  Egyptian  ★cot- 

ton,  which  see).  The  long-staple 
ft  upland  cottons  appear  to  be  de- 
rived  by  selection  from  hybrids  of 
p these  two  species.  The  sea-island 

cotton-plant  differs  from  the  up- 
Cotton  Bolls.  land  in  its  larger  growth  (it  is 

a,  immature  boll ; mature  from  3 to  8 feet  high  against  3 or 
and  opened  boll.  One  half  4 feet\  longer  and  more  flexible 
natural  Size.  branches,  more  deeply  lobed 

leaves,  bright-yellow  flowers,  and  sharp-pointed  smaller 
bolls  having  but  3 cells  instead  of  4 or  5.  In  the  upland 
cotton  the  staple  ranges  from  i to  1&  inches  in  length  ; in 
the  sea-island,  from  to  2 inches ; in  the  long-staple  up- 
land, between  the  two.  The  short-staple  or  upland  is.the 
ordinary  cotton  of  the  southern  United  States.  Long- 
staple  upland  is  grown  sparingly  in  all  the  cotton  States, 
in  larger  quantity  in  the  delta  region  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  is,  on  the  broad  alluvial  fiats  along  the  river,  chiefly 
between  Memphis  and  Natchez  (see  bender  kcotton).  Sea- 
island  cotton  is  grown  only  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South 
Carolina,  and  the  product  forms  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  The  greater  cost  of  its  production  precludes 
its  use  except  for  the  highest  grades  of  fabrics. 

cotton-red  (kot/n-red'),  n.  A direct  cotton 
coal-tar  color  of  the  diazo  type  derived  from 
toluidineand  similar  to  benzo-purpurin  4B. 
It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a bright  red  from 
an  alkaline  salt  bath. 

cotton-rib  (kot'n-rib),  n.  A kind  of  corduroy, 
cotton-rock  (kot'n-rok),  n.  A local  name  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  for  a soft,  fine-grained 
silicious  magnesian  limestone  of  the  Lower 


cotton-belt  (kot'n-belt),  n.  That  section  of 
the  United  States  in  which  cotton  is  grown  to 
best  advantage.  It  covers  24°  of  longitude  and  10°  of 
latitude,  including  southern  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkan- 
sas, Texas  (except  tile  western  part),  and  all  the  States 
south  and  east  of  this  line,  the  whole  amounting  to 
600,000  square  miles.  Of  thiB,  according  to  the  last 
census  report,  about  one  twelfth  (practically  50,000  square 
miles)  is  actually  planted  in  cotton.  Cotton  has  been 
grown  at  many  points  outside  of  this  area. 

Cotton-boll  cutworm,  weevil.  See  *cutworm, 

*u)eevil. 

cotton-brown  (kot'n-broun),  n.  One  of  several 
direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  of  varying  com- 
position, all  of  which  dye  unmordanted  cotton 
brown  in  a salt  bath. — Clayton  cotton-brown,  a 
direct  cotton  coal-tar  color.  It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton 
brown  in  a salt  bath. 

cotton-bush  (kot'n-bush),  n.  See  Kochia. 
cotton-caterpillar  (kot ' n -kat " er-pil-iir),  n. 
The  larva  of  an  American  noctuid  moth,  Ala- 
bama argillacea  (formerly  Aletia  xylina),  which 
abounds  in  the  cotton-fields  of  the  southern 
United  States  and  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the 
cotton-plant  to  an  injurious  extent.  Same  as 
cotton-worm  (which  see,  with  cut), 
cottoneert  (kot-n-er'),  n.  [ cotton  + -eer.]  A 
cotton-spinner  or  -manufacturer, 
cotton-fern  (kot'n-fern),  n.  See  *fern1. 
cotton-gin,  n — Single-breasted  cotton-gin,  a cotton 
saw-gin  with  one  grid  or  grate,  through  which  the  saws 
project 

cotton-grass,  n.  2.  A panic-grass,  Panicum 
insulare,  bearing  cottony  or  silky  hairs  on  its 
spikelets.  It  is  a tropical  species  appearing  in  the 
southern  United  States,  and,  where  abundant,  is  excel- 
lent for  pasture.  The  name  is  also  applied  locally  to  the 
feather-sedge,  Andropogon  saccharoides . The  Arizona 
cotton-gras s is  Panicum  lachnanthum,  called  also  wiry 
panic  and  silky  panic-grass. 

Cotton-leaf  worm.  Same  as  * cotton-cater- 
pillar. 

cotton-loom  (kot'n-lom),  n.  A loom  made  spe- 
cially for  weaving  plain  cotton  fabrics, 
cotton-manufacturer  (kot'n-man-u-fak"tur- 
er),  n.  One  who  operates  a cotton-weaving 
establishment ; in  a broad  sense,  a person  who 
carries  on  all  the  processes  of  cotton-manufac- 
ture from  the  ginned  raw  material  to  the  com- 
pleted product. 

cotton-mouse  (kot'n-mous),  n.  A rather  large, 
coarse-haired,  long-tailed  field-mouse,  Sigmo- 
don  hispidus,  found  in  the  cotton-fields  of  the 
southern  United  States.  Also  cotton-rat. 
cotton-oil  (kot'n-oil),  n.  Same  ps  cotton-seed 
ail  (which  see,  under  cottonseed ) 


Silurian  series  of  Swallow. 

No.  3.  15  feet  of  soft,  earthy,  fine-grained,  yellowish- 
white  or  drab  silico-magnesian  limestone,  with  a con- 
choidal  earthy  fracture,  in  beds  from  half  an  inch  to  one 
foot  thick,  interstratifled  with  thin  layers  of  bluish,  silico- 
argillaceous  Magnesian  Limestone.  It  is  called  “ Cotton- 
rock.’  G.  C.  Swallow , Geol.  Surv.  of  Mo.,  1855,  p.  121. 

COtton-Seed,  71.  Cotton-seeds  as  picked  are  densely 
covered  with  the  lint  which  is  removed  by  ginning  (see 
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Cotton-seeds,  with  lint  still  adhering. 


cotton-gin).  The  seed  after  ginning  is  either  quite  smooth, 
or,  as  is  practically  all  commercial  seed,  still  covered  with 
down  (see  black-seed  ircotton,  green-seed  kcotton,  and 
linterl).  The  seed  proper  of  cotton  is  composed  of 
the  hull  (the  outer  shell)  consisting  of  the  seed-coats  and 
the  meat,  or  kernel,  consisting  of  a coiled  embryo  without 
albumen,  sprinkled  with  resinous  glands,  and  containing 
in  its  cells,  with  other  substances,  oil  to  the  extent  of  20 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  seed.  The  weight  of  the  seed  is 
slightly  over  twice  that  of  the  adherent  lint ; the  hulland 
the  meat  form  about  equal  parts.  Cotton-seed  was  not 
utilized,  except  for  planting,  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  its  value  for  oil  and  cake  began 
to  be  recognized  in  England.  It  had  no  commercial  value 
in  the  United  States  prior  to  1834,  and,  though  it  had 
come  into  extensive  use  for  fertilization  and  into  limited 
use  for  feeding  purposes,  large  amounts  were  still  thrown 
away  in  the  richer  cotton  States  down  to  the  time  of  the 
civil  war.  With  the  introduction  of  the  oil-mill,  chiefly 
after  1867,  the  cotton-seed  industry  vastly  expanded,  until 
in  1900  the  total  value  of  manufactured  cotton-seed  prod- 


cotton-seed 

ucts  exceeded  $42, 000, 000,  and  in  1910  it  reached  about  $150,- 
000,000. — Cotton-seed  bran,  (a)  The  dark,  solid  portion 
of  the  hull  of  the  cotton-seed  from  which  tne  short  fiber 
has  been  removed.  ( b ) A mixture  of  ground  hulls  and 
waste  kernels,  chiefly  of  immature  or  frosted  seed.  It  is 
used  as  food  for  cattle.— Cotton-seed  cake.  See  cotton- 
cake.  In  France  three  kinds  have  been  recognized  : the 
linty,  containing  much  waste  fiber  and  used  only  for 
manure;  the  crude,  containing  large  quantities  of  frag- 
ments of  hulls  and  used  as  food  for  cattle ; and  the  re- 
fined, from  which  these  fragments  have  been  removed.  In 
the  United  States  two  kinds  were  formerly  known, the  un- 
decorticated and  the  decorticated,  that  is,  cake  from  seed 
with  or  without  the  hulls ; but  the  former  has  now  disap- 
peared. Cotton-seed  cake  conies  from  the  press  as  hard 
as  wood  and  is  exported  in  blocks,  but  for  American  use  it  is 
mostly  converted  into  meal.— Cotton-seed  feed,  aground 
mixture  of  cotton-seed  hulls  and  cotton-seed  meal  used 
as  food  for  stock.— Cotton-seed  meal,  dry  cotton-seed 
cake  broken  up  in  a cracker  or  breaker  and  ground  in  a mill. 
It  is  very  rich  in  protein,  and  is  also  one  of  the  cheapest 
sources  of  nitrogen  for  fertilizing.— Cotton-seed  Oil.  In 
the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil  as  conducted  in  the 
United  States,  the  ginned  seed  is  reginned  in  a linter ; 
the  delinted  seed  is  decorticated  or  hulled ; tile  meats 
are  crushed  by  a roller-machine  or  crusher  ; the  resulting 
flakes  are  made  into  cakes  by  a former ; and  the  cakes  are 
wrapped  in  camel’s-hair  cloth  and  subjected  to  hydraulic 
pressure.  After  settling  and  dealing,  the  crude  oil  is  re- 
fined by  heating  and  agitation  with  caustic  soda.  After 
the  oil  is  drawn  off,  freed  of  the  excess  of  alkali,  dried, 
and  filtered,  it  is  known  as  summer  yellow  oil — either 
prime , choice,  or  off.  (The  same  gradations  are  also  ap- 
plied to  the  crude  oil.)  High  grades  of  summer  yellow 
oil  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter,  and 
when  so  used  are  called  butter  oils.  Summer  white  oil  is 
obtained  from  summer  yellow  by  bleaching  with  fullers’ 
earth  and  filtering,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  lard  compound  (see  -klard).  W inter  yellow  and  winter 
white  oils  are  obtained  by  the  separation  from  the  fore- 
going, respectively,  of  the  solid  glycerides,  the  latter  form- 
ing commercial  cotton-oil  stearin,  which  is  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  lard  compound.  The  winter  oils  re- 
main limpid  at  32°  F. ; the  summer  oils  begin  to  crystallize 
at  from  35°  to  50°  F.  The  winter  oils  are  marketed  di- 
rectly as  salad  and  cooking  oils ; they  also  enter,  in  vary- 
ing measure,  into  butter  substitutes.  Miner’s  oil  is  a 
winter  oil  used  in  the  place  of  lard-oil  for  lighting  mines. 
Except  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  cotton-seed  oil  is 
little  used  in  the  arts,  being  too  slow-drying  for  paints 
and  too  gummy  for  lubricating.  It  is  chiefly  consumed 
as  food,  most  largely  in  lard  compound,  next  in  substitutes 
for  butter,  and  lastly  as  a food-oil,  like  olive-oil  (and 
often  deceptively  sold  under  that  name).  In  1867  there 
were  but  4 cotton-seed  oil  mills  in  the  United  States;  in  1902 
there  were  618;  the  American  annual  production  of  this 
oil  now  exceeds  166,000,000  gallons.—  Cotton-seed  oil 
soap  Stock,  the  precipitate  resulting  from  the  combina- 
tion of  caustic  soda  with  the  free  acid  of  crude  cotton-seed 
oil  in  the  refining  process.  This  is  a true  soap,  but  needs 
to  be  cleansed  from  various  admixtures. — Cotton-seed 
stearin,  a residue  obtained  upon  subjecting  cotton-seed 
oil  to  pressure  at  a low  temperature : used  as  an  adulterant 
and  in  imitations  of  lard  and  butter. 

cotton-spinner  (kot'n-spin'/er),  n.  1.  One 
who  spins  cotton;  a manufacturer  of  cotton 
thread. — 2.  An  ecliinoderm,  Holothuria  for- 
skali:  so  named  from  the  adhesive  white 
threads  (Cuvierian  organs)  which  are  shot  out 
when  the  animal  is  irritated. 

cotton-teal  (kot'n-tel),  n.  A small  East  In- 
dian duck,  Nettapus  coromandelicus. 

cotton-thief  (kot'n-thef),  n.  A name  given  in 
Ceylon  and  southern  India  to  the  paradise  fly- 
catcher, Tcrpsiplwne,  the  adult  male  of  which 
is  white  and  black. 

cotton-top  (kot'n-top),  n.  The  Arizona  cotton- 
grass.  See  *cotton-grass,  2. 

Cotton  - waste,  n — Hard  cotton  - waste,  cotton 
thread  or  yarn  waste.— Soft  cotton-waste,  any  un- 
twisted or  partially  twisted  cotton-waste,  as  Blubbing, 
roving,  etc. 

cotton-wax  (kot'D-waks),  n.  A wax-like  body 
occurring  as  a thin  coating  on  the  surface  of 
cotton  fiber.  It  is  insoluble  in  and  lighter  than 
water,  and  has  a comparatively  high  melting- 
point. 

cotton-weave  (kot'n-wev),  n.  The  simplest 
of  the  fundamental  weaves:  a plain  weave 
consisting  of  2 warp-  and  2 weft-threads  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles. 

cottonweed,  n.  2.  Same  as  sea-cudweed. — 3. 
The  common  milkweed,  Asclepias  Syriaca:  the 
name,  like  that  of  silkweed , refers  to  the  copi- 
ous white  fiber  attached  to  its  seeds.  Also 
called  icild  cotton . 

cottonwood,  n.  2.  In  Australia,  a tree  of  the 
aster  family,  Bedfordia  salicina  : so  called 
from  the  cottony  under-surface  of  the  leaves, 
or  its  hard,  brownish,  mottled  wood.  Called 

dogwood  and  honeywood  in  Tasmania Balm  or 

balsam  cottonwood.  Same  as  black  * cottonwood : a 
name  in  frequent  use  on  the  Pacific  coast : but  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  balsam  or  balm  of  Gilead. — 
Black  cottonwood,  Populus  trichocarpa,  a large  tree  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  ranging  from  California  to  Alaska,  some- 
times attaining  a height  of  200  feet,  having  light  wood 
much  used  for  staves  and  various  other  articles.—  Com- 
mon cottonwood,  Populus  deltoides,  a large  tree  of 
eastern  North  America,  ranging  from  Canada  to  Florida 
and  westward  across  the  great  plains,  sometimes  attain- 
ing a height  of  100  feet.  It  often  constitutes  the  only*  tim- 
ber in  the  valleys  of  western  rivers.  The  leaves  are  large, 
normally  deltoid  in  outline,  with  coarse  rounded  teeth 
110 


and  sinuses.  The  wood  is  inferior  as  lumber ; it  warps  in 
drying  and  is  slow  in  seasoning.  The  tree  is  ornamental, 
of  rapid  growth,  and  is  extensively  planted  for  shade  and 
to  retain  moisture  on  the  treeless  plains  of  the  western 
United  States.  Also  called  necklace-poplar  (which  see, 
under  poplar).—  Fremont  cottonwood,  Populus  Fre- 
montii,  a tree  of  the  southwestern  United  States  and 


Fremont  Cottonwood  ( Populus  Frcmontii). 
a,  male  aments;  b,  a female  ament;  c,  branch  with  leaf  and  two 
fruiting  aments.  (From  Sargent’s  “ Manual  of  the  Trees  of 
North  America.”  ) 

Lower  California,  often  planted  for  shade  and  also  for 
fuel,  in  the  latter  case  usually  being  pollarded  to  accele- 
rate growth.— Lance-leaf  cottonwood,  Popidus  acumi- 
nata, a sjnall  tree  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, ranging  from  Assiniboia  to  Colorado,  with  broadly 
lanceolate,  taper-pointed  leaves.  It  is  sometimes  planted 
as  a shade-tree  in  the  towns  of  that  region. — Narrow- 
leaf  or  narrow-leaved  cottonwood,  Populus  angusti- 
folia,  a middle-sized  tree  with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves 
resembling  those  of  a willow,  found  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  from  Assiniboia  to  Arizona,  and 
exhibiting  considerable  variation.  It  is  the  common  cot- 
tonwood west  of  the  great  plains.—  White  cottonwood. 
Same  as  Fremont  + cottonwood.— Willow  or  willow- 
leaved cottonwood.  Same  as  narrow-leaf  + cottonwood. 
— Yellow  cottonwood,  the  common  cottonwood. 

Cotton- worm  egg-parasite,  a minute  hymenopterous 
insect  of  the  family  Chalcididee,  Trichogramma  pretiosa, 


Cotton-worm  Egg-parasite  ( Trichogramma  pretiosa ). 

a,  adult  female,  greatly  enlarged;  b,  ovipositor;  c,  female  antenna ; 
d,  male  antenna,  still  more  enlarged.  (Riley,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  eggs  of  the  cotton -caterpillar 
moth. 

Cottony  scale,  cottony  cushion-scale.  See 

* scale1. 

cotton-yellow  (koFn-yeFo),  n.  A name  of 
several  direct  cotton  coal-tar  colors  which  dye 
unmordanted  cotton  yellow  in  a salt  bath. 

COtwal  (kot'wal),  n.  [Also  kotwal,  cutwall, 
cutwaul,  etc.,  < Hind.  Pers.  kotwal, prob.  < Turki 
kotawal , kotdwal,  kotaul,  a commandant  of  a 
fort  or  garrison.]  An  officer  or  superintendent 
of  police ; a native  town  magistrate.  [Anglo- 
Indian.] 

cotylar  (kot'i-lar),  a.  [NL.  *cotylaris,  < cotyle, 
< Gr.  Kor'vAtj.  a cup.]  Cup-shaped,  as  the  cavity 
in  the  mandible  of  some  saurians. 

Cotylea  (kot-i-le'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Gr.  kot'vX tj, 
a cup,  socket.]  A group  of  Platyhelminthes,  of 
the  order  Polyclada.  The  central  or  subcentral  ven- 
tral sucker  is  always  placed  behind  the  genital  pores ; the 
mouth  is  in  the  middle  of  the  body  or  in  front  of  it ; the  gen- 
ital openings  are  usually  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  body, 
with  tentacles,  if  present,  developed  from  the  margin.  It 
is  opposed  to  the  *Acotylea  (which  see),  and  includes  the 
families  Anonymidse,  Pseudoceridse,  Euryleptidse,  Pros- 
thiostomidte , Enantiidse,  and  Diplopharyngeatidee . 

cotyliform,  a.  2.  In  hot.,  dish-shaped,  with 
the  border  erect,  as  the  leaves  of  Victoria 
Amazonica. 

cotylophore  (ko-til'o-for),  n.  [Gr.  kotvItj,  cup, 
+ -tj>opoc,  < ipepetv,  bear.]  In  Polystomidse,  the 
caudal  sucker-bearing  disk. 

COtylopubic  (kot"i-lo-pu'bik),  a.  [Gr.  kotv/.t/, 
socket  (acetabulum),  + L.  pubis:  see  pubic.'} 
Relating  to  both  the  acetabulum  and  the  os 
pubis. 

cotylosacral  (kot^i-lo-sa/kral),  a.  [Gr.  kotI’aii, 
socket  (acetabulum),  + L.  sacrum,  sacrum.] 
Relating  to  both  the  acetabulum  and  the  sa- 
crum. 

cotylosaur  (ko-til'o-sar),  n.  Any  member  of 
the  order  Cotylosauria. 


coumalic 

Cotylosauria  (kot'T-lo-sa'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  sotvKti,  cup,  + aavpog,  lizard.]  An  order  of 
Permian  anomodont  reptiles,  closely  related  to 
the  Stegocephalia.  They  have  the  head  protected  by 
a bony  roof,  the  teeth  on  the  margin  of  the  jaws  arranged 
in  a more  or  less  uniform  series,  and  tile  vertebra:  pierced 
for  the  permanent  notochord.  The  order  is  synonymous 
with  Pariasauria , and  includes  such  genera  as  Paria- 
saurus,  Otocoelus,  and  Diadectes. 

cotylosaurian  (kot,/i-lo-sa'ri-an ),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Cotylosauria. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  reptilian  order  Coty- 
losauria. 

COtype  (ko'tip),  n.  [co-1  + type.']  In  zodl.,  one 
of  two  or  more  specimens  which  together  fur- 
nish the  characters  on  which  a new  species  is 
based.  Such  material  may  comprise  the  skin  and  skull 
of  a mammal,  or,  as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  fossils, 
portions  of  several  individuals. 

A number  of  valuable  types  and  cotypes  of  fishes  have 
also  been  transmitted  by  the  commission. 

Smithsonian  Rep..  1898,  p.  33. 

couac  (kwak),  «.  [F.,  an  imitative  word,  = E. 

quack1.]  The  harsh  and  startling  sound  pro- 
duced when  a clarinet  is  unskilfully  blown 
or  its  reed  is  out  of  order. 

COUbie  (ko'bi),  n.  [F.  coubie,  appar.  < Ar. 
*qubi,  < quba,  a dry  scab.]  A cyprinoid  fish, 
Labeo  coubie,  found  in  the  Nile. 
couch1,  v.  i.  7.  To  lie  in  a heap  or  pile  to  de- 
cay and  pass  into  compost,  as  leaves  and  litter, 
couch-grass,  n — False  couch-grass,  a western 
North  American  couch-grass,  Agropyron  pseudorepens, 
ranging  from  Nebraska  to  British  Columbia  and  south  to 
Texas  and  Arizona. 

couchu  (ko'cho),  n.  [Native  name?]  A com- 
mon name  of  Chsetostomus  fischeri,  a fish  of 
the  family  Loricariidse  found  in  the  river 
Chagres  near  Panama. 

coud^e  (ko-da'),  n.  [F.,  < coude,  < L.  cubitus, 
elbow  : see  cubit.]  A cubit ; the  length  from 
the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  hand. 

cougar,  71.  Several  species  and  subspecies  of  cougar 
have  been  recognized  by  naturalists,  the  Florida  animal 
being  known  as  Felis  coryi  and  that  from  the  northwest 
coast  region  as  F.  oregonensis.  The  southern  form  re- 
tains the  name  F.  concolor:  the  type  locality  for  this 
species  is  Brazil. 

COUgh,  7i. — Churchyard  cough,  a cough  that  indicates 
an  early  death.  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

cough-drop  (kof'drop),  n.  See  drop.  2. 
cough-root  (kof'rot),  n.  The  nodding  wake- 
robin,  Trillium  cernuum,  of  eastern  North 
America. 

cough-weed  (kof'wed),  n.  The  golden  rag- 
wort, Senecio  aureus.  See  ragwort. 

COUia  (ko-e'a),  n.  [Prob.  a native  name.]  A 
fish,  Chasmistes  cujus,  one  of  the  suckers, 
found  in  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada, 
coulage  (ko-lazh'),  n.  [F.,  < couler,  flow,  run, 
leak:  see  coulisse,  cullis2.]  In  ceram.,  same  as 
casting,  2. 

couleur,  n.  3.  In  rouge-et-noir,  the  square 
(marked  ‘couleur’)  in  which  the  banker  pays 
all  bets  when  the  first  card  dealt  for  red  or 
black  is  the  same  color  as  the  winning  color. 
Amer.  Hoyle , p.  252 — Couleurs  de  demi-grand  feu 
]F.,  ‘colors  of  a medium  fire’],  in  ceram..  colors  which  are 
fixed  at  the  lower  temperature  of  the  least  exposed  parts 
of  the  porcelain-kiln : applied  particularly  to  colors  of 
Oriental  and  French  hard-paste  porcelain.  — Couleurs 
de  grand  feu  [F.,  ‘colors  of  an  intense  fire’],  in  ceram., 
colors  which  will  bear  the  intense  heat  of  a sharp  fire 
without  volatilizing,  as  certain  of  the  blues  and  browns 
used  in  underglaze  decoration  : applied  particularly  to 
colors  of  Oriental  and  French  hard-paste  porcelains. 
See  -kgrand  feu.— Couleurs  de  moufle  [F.,  ‘colors  of 
muffle’],  in  ceram.,  enamel  colors  which  are  put  on  over 
the  glaze  and  fired  in  the  muffle  or  decorating-kiln,  but 
which  will  not  bear  the  heat  of  the  porcelain-kiln.  See 
muffle  1,  6.— Couleurs  de  petit  feu  IF.,  ‘colors  of  a low 
fire],  in  ceram.,  the  colors  of  the  muffle-kiln.  See  * cou- 
leurs de  moujie. 

coulis  (ko-le'),  n.  [F.:  see  cullis1.]  A rich 
brown  gravy. 

couloir,  n.  2.  A dredging-machine  which  em- 
ploys iron  elevator-buckets  on  an  endless 
chain  and  excavates  by  making  a gully  where 
the  buckets  pass. 

Coulomb’s  law.  See  *law. 
coulometer  (ko-lom'e-ter),  n.  Same  as  cou- 
lomb-meter. 

couma  (ko'ma),  n.  [F.  (whence  NL.)  couma, 
representing  a native  name.]  In  Guiana  and 
northern  Brazil,  a tree  of  the  dogbane  family, 
Couma  utilis,  or  its  fruit.  By  wounding  the  bark 
of  the  tree  an  abundant  flow  of  sweet  white  milk  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  used  as  food  and  medicine  by  the 
Indians.  The  fruits  are  edible,  and  have  a very  sweet 
taste.  Also  called  Rio  Fegro  cow-tree. 

coumalic  (ko-ma'lik),  a.  [Appar.  < cou(tnarin) 
+ malic.]  Noting  an  acid,  the  anhydrid  of 
formylglutaconic  acid,  prepared  by  heating 


coumalic 

malic  acid  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  prisms  w hich  melt,  with  de- 
composition, at  205-210°  C. 
coumalin  (ko'ma-lin),  n.  [coumal-ic  + -in2.] 

Ananhydrid,  O,  formed  from 

coumalic  acid  by  the  loss  of  carbon  dioxid. 
COUmarone(ko'ma-r6n),  n.  [ coumar-in  + -one.  1 

A compound,  C6H4<  q y CEL,  formedby  heat- 
ing coumarilic  acid  with  lime  or  coumarin 
dibromide  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  an  oil 
which  boils  at  172°  C. 

Coumarouna  (kd-ma-ro'na),  n.  [NL.  (Aublet, 
1775),  < coumarou  ( kumarit ),  the  Carib  name  of 
the  tonka-bean.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
trees  of  the  family  Fabaceee.  See  Dipteryx 
and  tonka-bean. 

council,  n — Borough  council,  the  body  of  councilors 
elected  by  the  voters  of  a borough  to  administer  its  affairs. 
In  each  of  the  28  metropolitan  boroughs  of  London,  consist 
iug  of  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  councilors,  the  number  of 
aldermen  is  one  sixth  that  of  the  councilors.  — County 
council,  in  England  and  Wales,  a popularly  elected  body 
charged,  since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1888,  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  one  of  the 
new  administrative  counties  established  by  the  same  act. 
Its  members  are  elected  for  three  years,  choose  their  own 
chairman  (annually)  and  a certain  number  of  aldermen 
who  serve  for  six  years,  one  half  retiring  every  three  years. 
—General  council,  (a)  See  council,  7.  (6)  A Lutheran 
body  organized  in  the  United  States  in  1866  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania synod  and  others  which  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  attitude  of  the  general  synod  toward  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  The  council  proclaimed  strict  adherence  to 
the  Lutheran  faith.— Parish  council,  in  England,  a 
representative  body,  elected  in  the  parish,  which  supple- 
ments the  local  government  work  of  the  county  council. 
Parish  councils  were  established  in  1894. 

council-fire  (koun'sil-fir),  n.  Among  several 
tribes  of  eastern  North  America,  the  fire  around 
which  the  members  of  the  tribe  assemble  when 
holding  a council. 

count1,  n.,  6.  (a)  A term  used  in  the  textile 
industry  to  indicate  the  size  or  fineness  of  yarn, 
designated  by  naming  the  number  of  hanks  in 
a pound,  in  the  plural  form : as,  20’s.  Also 
called  number  or  grist.  (6)  pi.  Fineness  of 
the  pitch  of  the  wire  teeth  in  card-clothing, 
computed  on  the  number  of  teeth  found  in  a 
width  of  4 inches. — 7.  pi.  Things  sold  by 
count,  as  by  the  dozen,  the  hundred,  etc.,  and 
not  by  weight  or  measure ; specifically,  oysters, 
terrapin,  etc — Common  counts,  in  law,  general  alle- 
gations in  a complaint  or  declaration  which  are  not 
founded  upon  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  case,  but 
are  intended  to  enable  the  plaintiff  to  take  advantage  of 
any  ground  of  liability  that  may  be  disclosed  upon  the 
trial  of  the  action. — Differential  count,  the  enumeration 
of  the  different  kinds  of  leucocytes  of  the  blood  according 
to  percentages. 

count-bishop  (kount'  bish  up),  n.  One  who  is 
at  the  same  time  a bishop  and  a count, 
count-cardinal  (kount'kar'di-nal),  n.  One  who 
is  at  the  same  time  a cardinal  and  a count, 
countenance,  »■— To  change  countenance,  to  show 
involuntarily  by  a change  of  facial  expression  a sudden 
change  of  feeling  or  emotion,  as  on  hearing  unwelcome 
news  or  the  like. 

Counter1,  n.,  2.  In  its  more  elaborate  form  a counter 
consists  of  a series  of  disks  placed  parallel  to  one  another 
on  a shaft  and  having  figures  from  0 to  9 on  their  edges. 
The  disks  exhibit  the  figures  through  a line  of  holes  on  a 
covering-plate.  The  first  one  in  series  is  moved  through 
the  angle  between  two  of  its  figures  by  a rod  from  a ma- 
chine whose  strokes  are  to  be  counted.  Each  stroke 
moves  the  unit  figure  up  one  number.  The  tenth  mo- 
tion causes  a dog  or  pin  on  the  units  disk  to  engage  a 
pin  or  projection  on  the  second  or  tens  disk,  and  this  sec- 
ond disk  similarly  moves  the  third  or  hundreds  disk  when 
the  ninety-ninth  stroke  of  the  first  disk  is  completed ; and 
so  on  as  far  as  is  desired. 

6.  The  representative  of  the  engineer-in- 
chief  of  a canal  or  similar  public  work,  having 
special  charge  of  the  recording  of  quantities 
of  excavation,  embankment,  or  masonry. 
counter3,  n.  8.  The  depressed  part  of  the 
face  of  a coin,  medal,  or  printing-type  that 
gives  relief  and  contrast  to  the  raised  part  of 
the  design — Counter-dividing  machine,  in  shoe- 
manuf.,  a machine  for  cutting  stock  for  boot-counters. 

counter-agency  (koun"ter-a'jen-si),  n.  An  op- 
posing agency.  De  Quincey.  " 
counter-alliance  (koun,,ter-a-li'ans),  n.  An 
alliance  entered  into  to  oppose,  offset,  or  coun- 
terbalance another  alliance, 
counter-antidote  (koun,/ter  - an  'ti  - dot),  n.  A 
substance  that  inhibits  the  action  of  an  anti- 
dote ; an  antiantitoxin. 

counter-arch,  n.  2.  An  inverted  arch  con- 
necting the  imposts  of  another  arch  to  give 
them  equal  bearing. 

counter-attack  (koun*t6r-a-tak'),  »•  Defense 
by  aggressive  measures ; the  attempt  to  ward 
off  an  opponent’s  attack  by  engaging  him  at  an- 
other point:  used  especially  in  chess. 


counterbalance,  n.  2.  In  elevators,  a weight 
suspended  on  a rope  which  is  attached  to  the 
car  and  passes  over  a pulley  at  the  top  of  the 
elevator-shaft.  The  weight  is  usually  heavier 
than  the  car,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  average 
load. 

counter-bass  (koun'ter-bas),  n.  See  bass  coun- 
ter, under  bass3. 

counterbore  (koun'ter-bor),  v.  t. ; pret.  andpp. 
counterbored,  ppr.  couitterboring.  To  bore  out 
(a  hole)  to  a larger  diameter  for  a given  depth, 
counterbore  (koun'ter-bor),  n.  1.  A tool- 
holder  or  tool-bar  for  a drilling-machine,  it  is 
passed  through  a hole  in  the  work  and  brings  the  cutting 
tool  against  the  farther  or  opposite  (counter)  end  of  the 
work. 

2.  A tool  for  boring  out  a portion  of  a hole  to 
a larger  diameter.  Such  a tool  is  usually  made  with 
a tip  on  the  end  to  fit  the  drilled  hole,  so  that  the  en- 
larged section  will  be  concentric  with  and  parallel  to  the 
drilled  hole. 

3.  An  enlarged  section  of  a drilled  hole,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  cylindrical 
head  of  a screw  or  some  similar  object. 

counterbracing  (koun'ter-bra"sing),  n.  Diag- 
onal bracing  placed  in  a truss  or  latticed 
girder  to  transmit  stress,  either  tensile  or  com- 
pressive, from  one  point  to  another : a coun- 
terbrace to  prevent  deformation  of  the  panel 
when  the  stress  is  reversed  in  the  principal 
members. 

counter-ceiling  (koun'ter-se'Ting),  n.  In  con- 
struction, a false  or  second  ceiling  made  by 
filling  in  between  the  floor-boards  and  the 
lath-and-plastered  ceiling  with  mineral  wool 
or  other  sound-deadening  material,  or  with  con- 
crete, hollow  brick,  or  other  fireproofing, 
countercharge,  v.  t.  2.  In  decoration,  to  ar- 
range (a  design)  so  that  elements  may  be 
repeated  by  simple  reversion;  to  reverse  (a 
design). 

By  countercharging  two  or  more  designs  were  obtained 
by  the  same  drawing. 

Hungerford,  Furniture  in  South  Kensington  Museum, 

[p.  cxxxii. 

countercheck,  n.  2.  In  pianoforte-making,  a 
projection  from  the  hammer-butt  that  engages 
with  the  cheek.  See  cut  under  pianoforte. 
Also  called  bumper. 

counter-chute  (koun'ter-shot),  n.  A chute 
down  which  coal  is  dumped  from  an  upper  to 
a lower  level  or  gangway.  Coal  and  Metal 
Miners’  Pocketbook. 

counter-claim  (koun'ter-klam),  v.  i.  In  law, 
to  set  up  an  affirmative  defense ; make  a coun- 
ter-claim (which  see). 

counter-claimant  (koun'ter-kla'/mant),  n.  One 
who  sets  up  a counter-claim  or  begins  a cross- 
action. 

COUnter-COUp6  (koun'/tCr-k6-pa/),  n.  In  fencing, 
a thrust  made  by  means  of  a counter  which, 
instead  of  clinging  to  the  opposing  blade, 
develops  into  a coupfi  over  the  point.  See 
* coupe,  4. 

counter-cry  (koun'ter-kri),  n.  An  opposing 
cry. 

Thy  face  is  far  from  this  our  war, 

Our  call  and  counter-cry. 

R.  Kipling , The  True  Romance. 

counter-demand  (koun,/ter-de-mand'),  n,  A 
demand  made  by  way  of  reply  to  another, 
counter-demonstration  (koun " ter  - dem  - on  - 
stra'shon),  n.  A demonstration  intended  to 
be  an  answer  to  some  other  supposedly  hostile 
movement  or  action. 

counter-diapason  (koun//ter-d!-a-pa'zon),  n.  In 
organ-building,  a double  diapason,  or  16-foot 
diapason. 

counter-disengage  (koun"ter-dis-en-gaj'),  v.  i. 
In  fencing,  to  disengage  and  make  ready  to 
thrust  over  the  hand  as  the  adversary  changes 
the  engagement. 

counter-disengage  (koun,/ter-dis-en-gaj'),  n. 
In  fencing,  same  as  * counter-disengagemen  t . 
counter-disengagement  (koun,/ter-dis-en-gaj/- 
ment),  n.  In  fencing,  a disengagement  which 
follows  or  anticipates  a disengagement  of  one’s 
opponent;  also,  a riposte  made  by  means  of  a 
disengagement  which  follows  that  of  the  op- 
ponent and  avoids  his  foil.  N.  E.  1). 
counter-enamel  (koun//ter-e-nam'el),  v.  t.  To 
enamel  both  front  and  back.  See  the  noun, 
counter-exposition  (koun//ter-eks-po-zish'on), 
n.  In  fugue-writing,  a treatment  in  which  the 
answer  precedes  the  subject, 
counter-extend  (koun,/ter-eks-tend' ),  v.  t.  To 
apply  counter-extension  to.  Buck,  Med.  Hand- 
book, III . 525. 


counterpuncture 

counter-fire  (koun'tCr-fir),  n.  Same  as  *back- 

fire. 

counter-fugue  (koun'tf-r-fug"),  n.  A fugue  in 
which  the  imitation  of  the  subject  is  in  con- 
trary motion  or  by  inversion.  See  fugue  and 
imitation,  3. 

counter-gambit  (koun -ter- gam' bit),  n.  In 
chess,  a gambit  played  by  the  second  player. 
See  gambit.— Lewis’s  counter-gambit,  an  obsolete 
variation  of  the  King’s  Bishop’s  opening. — Lopez-Cia- 
nutio  counter-gambit,  black  s 3 . . . P— KB  4 in  the 
King’s  Bishop’s  gambit. 

counter-glow  (koun'tfr-glo"),  h.  1.  The  light 

from  the  eastern  sky  after  the  sun  has  set:  an 
apparent  reflection  of  the  sunset  twilight  glow, 
but  really  the  independent  illumination  of  the 
eastern  atmospheric  dust  and  haze  by  sun- 
beams that  pass  far  above  the  observer  through 
the  upper  atmosphere  when  the  sun  is  be- 
low the  horizon.  The  lower  limit  of  the 
counter-glow  is  the  twilight-arch. — 2.  A 

Eat  eh  of  extremely  faint  luminosity  in  the 
eavens  always  opposite  to  the  sun.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  zodiacal  light, 
counter-imitate  (koun'ter-im//i-tat),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  counter-imitated,  ppr.  counter -imitating. 
To  do  or  say  the  opposite  of  what  one  sees 
done  or  hears  said. 

In  counter -imitating  one  another,  that  is  to  say,  in  doing 
or  saying  the  exact  opposite  of  what  they  observe  being 
done  or  said,  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  assimi- 
lated, just  as  much  assimilated  as  if  they  did  or  said  pre- 
cisely what  was  being  done  or  said  around  them. 

Tarae  (trans.),  Laws  of  Imitation,  p.  xviL 

counter-imitation  (kouii/ter-im-i-ta//shon),  n. 
The  opposite  of  imitation ; the  act  of  doing  or 
saying  the  opposite  of  what  one  sees  done  or 
hears  said. 

Let  us  say,  then,  from  this  wider  point  of  view,  that  a 
society  is  a group  of  people  who  display  many  resem- 
blances produced  either  by  imitation  or  by  counter-imita- 
tion. Tarde  (trans.),  Laws  of  Imitation,  p.  xviL 

counter-lath  (koun 'tfer-lath),  n.  1.  A lath,  used 
as  a kind  of  furring,  as  where  the  lathing  and 
plastering  must  be  carried  over  broad  surfaces 
of  timber  or  other  material  and  must  be  kept 
away  from  it  by  the  thickness  of  the  counter- 
lath to  allow  the  damp  plaster  to  make  a key 
between  the  laths. — 2.  A lath  used  as  a gage 
to  fix  the  amount  of  separation  between  boards, 
laths,  palings,  or  the  like  which  are  to  be 
nailed  fast  with  openings  between  them, 
counter-lath  (koun'ter-latli),  v.  t.  In  plaster- 
ing, to  furnish  (a  ceiling  or  wall)  with  counter- 
laths. See  * counter-lath,  n. 
counter-lathing  (koun't£r-lath,/ing),  n.  In 
plastering,  lathing  applied  to  counter-laths. 
See  *counler-lath,  n.  IV.  Millar,  Plastering, 

p.  86. 

counter-lever  (koun'ter-lev//Cr),  n.  That  part 
of  a bar  or  system,  serving  as  a lever,  which 
lies  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  weight, 
counter-loper  (koun'ter-lo'per),  n.  Acounter- 
jumper  (which  see). 

counterman  (koun'ter-man),  n.  A salesman 
in  a shop  or  store ; the  man  behind  the  counter, 
as  distinguished  from  the  floor-walker,  etc. 
countermine,  n.  1.  (6)  A mine  or  torpedo 
placed  and  exploded  in  a harbor  entrance 
by  an  attacking  navy  to  destroy  the  mines 
or  torpedoes  which  guard  the  entrance, 
counter-mold  (koun'ter-mold),  n.  A profile 
or  the  like  cut  in  and  fitted  close  to  a molding 
or  group  of  moldings  so  that  it  may  be  copied 
accurately. 

counter-penalty  (koun'ter-pen,/al-‘i),  n.  A 
penalty  proposed  as  a substitute  for  another : 
as,  in  Or.  antiq.  (translating  Gr.  av-tri/ir/me), 
the  penalty  which  a person  convicted  of  crime 
was  permitted  to  suggest  for  himself  as  an  al- 
ternative to  that  proposed  by  the  accuser. 
counterpoint2,  n.— Unequal  counterpoint,  in  music, 
any  form  of  counterpoint  that  is  not  note  against  note. 
See  counterpoints. 

counterpointist  (koun'ter-poin-tist),  n.  Same 
as  contrapuntist. 

counterpoise,  n Counterpoise  globe,  a glass  globe 
equal  in  size  to  one  containing  a gas  whose  weight  is  to 
be  accurately  determined.  It  is  placed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  balance  and  eliminates  errora  due  to  the  change  in 
the  buoyancy  of  the  air : first  used  by  Regnault  in  1845. 
M.  W.  Tracer 8,  Exper.  Study  of  Gases,  p.  125. 

counter-pump  (koun'ter-pump),  n.  A pump 
under  a counter  or  bar,  for  drawing  liquids 
from  barrels  or  other  vessels  too  bulky  to  be 
kept  close  at  hand. 

counterpuncture  (koun'ter-pungk-tur),  n.  In 
surg.,  a second  puncture  made  at  another  point, 
usually  at  some  dependent  part. 


Counter-Reformation 

Counter-Reformation  (koun  • ter  - ref  - or  - ma' 

shon),  re.  The  movement  of  reform  "within 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  followed, 
and  partly  counteracted  the  effects  of,  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. See  reformation,  3. 
counter-roll  (koun't&r-rol),  v.  i.  To  roll  in  the 
opposite  direction : as,  to  roll  and  counter-roll. 

And  spiritual  thunders,  bom  of  soul 

Not  cloud,  did  leap  from  mystic  pole 

And  o’er  him  roll  and  counter-roll. 

Mr 8.  Browning,  Vision  of  Poets,  st.  65. 

counter-screw  (koun'ter-skro),  n.  Either  of 
two  screws  (both  right-handed  and  turning 
together  in  the  same  direction  or  one  right- 
handed  and  the  other  left-handed  and  turning 
opposite  ways)  by  which  an  object  which  they 
adjust  or  restrain  may  be  moved  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other  by  the  motion  of  one. 
counter-shaft.  Differential  counter-shaft,  a 

supplementary  shaft  in  a motor-vehicle,  parallel  to  the 
driving-axle  and  connected  by  drive-chains  to  the  latter 
or  the  driving-wheels.  It  is  divided  by  the  compensating- 
gears,  and  therefore  removes  the  latter  from  the  rear  axle 
which  has  to  carry  the  load.  This  gives  to  it  its  differen- 
tial character  when  the  car  is  rounding  curves.  Sci. 
Amer.,  Feb.  7,  1903,  p.  91. 

counter-shafting  (koun,t6r-sh&f//ting), ».  One 
or  more  counter-shafts;  the  system  of  secondary 
transmission  to  tools  from  the  main  driving- 
shaft  of  a factory  or  works, 
counter-skiver  (koun't6r-ski*'v6r),  n.  A spe- 
cial machine  for  skiving  counters  and  taps,  and 
making  rounds  and  welts.  See  skiving-machine. 
counter-stain  (koun'ter-stan),  n.  In  histol.,  a 
dye  employed  to  stain  of  another  color  the  ele- 
ments not  colored  by  the  dye  first  used.  The 
effect  is  to  make  the  different  elements  more 
conspicuous  by  contrast, 
counter-stain  (koun'ter-stan),  v.  t.  To  treat 
with  a counter-stain. 

Kehm  (25)  counterstaining  with  a solution  of  carmine  1 
part,  liq.  amnion,  caustic  1 part,  in  water  100  parts  for  five 
minutes,  then  decolorizing  five  minutes  in  alcohol  100 
parts,  potassium  nitrate  1 part,  stained  the  centre  of  the 
nucleolus  red,  while  leaving  a peripheral  rim  of  blue. 

F.  R.  Bailey,  in  Jour.  Exper,  Med.,  Oct.  1, 1901,  p.  659. 

counter-stitcher  (koun ' tfer-stich  " er),  n.  A 
shoe-sewing  machine  for  stitching  counters, 
counter-stroke, «.  2.  A force  which  produces 
a lesion  in  a part  other  than  that  where  the 
injury  is  inflicted.  See  counter-fissure.  Buck, 
Med.  Handbook,  IV.  558. 
counter-tide  (koim'ter-tid),  n.  A tide  that 
opposes  one  already  existing;  the  flood-  or 
ebb-tide  that  is  about  to  succeed  to  the  one 
already  existing ; the  incoming  flood-tide  over- 
lying  the  outgoing  ebb-tide  as  shown  by  the 
surface-ripple  or  bore. 

COUnter-time,  n.  3.  In  fencing,  a pass  or 
thrust  made  at  a wrong  or  inopportune  moment 
for  the  opponent,  thus  breaking  the  rhythm  of 
his  intended  combination, 
counter-treble  (koun'ter-treb'l),  re.  In  music, 
a high  treble  or  soprano  voice,  or  the  part 
sung  by  such  a voice. 

count-fish  (kount'fish),  to.  A large  snapper 
found  in  Australian  and  New  Zealand  waters, 
sometimes  used  as  a standard  of  size  by  the 
fishermen  in  selling  fish  in  the  market, 
counting-cell  (koun'ting-sel),  to.  An  appara- 
tus designed  for  counting  the  number  of  blood- 
corpuscles,  bacteria,  etc.,  in  a given  volume 
of  fluid. 

counting-machine  (koun'ting-ma-sben"),  re.  A 
machine  devised  to  perform  the  operation  of 
counting;  a *tallying-machine  (which  see), 
counting-scales  (koun  ' ting- skalz),  w.  pi.  A 
weighing-scales  of  the  portable  platform  type, 
arranged  for  counting  small  hardware  articles 
such  as  nuts,  bolts,  etc.,  by  weight,  it  has  two 
pans,  a small  one  being  suspended  from  the  end  of  the 
balance-beam.  One  sample  placed  in  this  pan  will  balance 
one  hundred  placed  on  the  platform.  To  count  out  a 
hundred  nuts  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  one  nut  in  the 
pan  and  to  place  on  the  platform  a quantity  of  the  same 
nuts  just  sufficient  to  balance  it.  Small  articles  weighing 
less  than  a quarter  of  a pound  can  be  counted  by  placing 
one  in  the  small  pan  and  more  in  the  larger  pan : when 
the  two  pans  balance  there  are  twenty  in  the  larger  pan. 

count-muster  (kount'nras"t6r),  re.  A muster 
or  round-up,  as  of  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  those  that  have  been  mustered. 
[Australia.] 

country,  re.  10.  The  parts  of  a cricket-field 
covered  by  the  out-fielders  ; the  long-  or  deep- 
field.  [Colloq.]— To  appeal  to  the  country,  in 
British  parliamentary  procedure,  to  appeal  to  the  voters 
of  the  country  by  dissolving  Parliament  and  ordering  a 
new  general  election,  when  some  government  measure, 
considered  of  vital  importance  by  the  ministry,  has  been 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


country-box  (kun'tri-boks),  re.  A small  coun- 
try-house, generally  for  temporary  residence 
as  when  shooting,  fishing,  or  the  like. 

country-cut  (kun'tri-kut),  a.  That  has  been 
cut  roughly : used  in  regard  to  timber  which 
has  been  roughly  sawed  in  the  district  where 
it  was  felled. 

country-damaged  (kun'tri-dam//ajd),  a.  Dam- 
aged in  the  country,  or  at  the  interior  or  initial 
point  of  shipment  (by  being  exposed  to  rain, 
mud,  careless  handling,  etc.) : a term  applied 
to  cotton  in  the  bale  when  so  damaged.  Tag- 
gart, Cotton  Spinning,  I.  43. 

country-house  (kun'tri-hous),  re.  A house  or 
mansion  in  the  country,  as  distinguished  from 
a town-house ; a country-seat. 

country-note  (kun'tri-not),  re.  A bank-note 
issued  by  a local  bank  in  England,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. JV.  E.  D. 

county1.  I.  re — Administrative  county,  one  of  the 

62  divisions  (exclusive  of  county  boroughs)  into  which  the 
52  geographical  and  historical  counties  or  shires  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  are  divided  under  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1888  for  the  administration  of  the  county  alfairs 
which  had  prior  to  that  date  been  administered  in  quar- 
ter-sessions by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  their  powers 
being  transferred  to  a new  popularly  elected  administra- 
tive body  styled  the  county  ★ council  (which  see).  London 
is  an  administrative  county  in  itself,  with  its  own  county 
council  for  county  affairs,  but  for  purely  local  or  munici- 
pal purposes  it  is  divided  into  28  boroughs,  each  with  its 
own  municipal  council.  See  also  if  county  borough. — 
Body  Of  a county,  the  entire  territory  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  a county.— Home  counties,  the  group  of 
English  counties  of  which  London  is  the  center.  These 
are  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  (some- 
times) Sussex : as,  fanning  in  the  Home  Counties. 

II.  a.—  County  borough,  in  England  and  Wales,  a 
borough  with  a population  of  50,000  or  more,  that  since 
the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  has  had 
county  administrative  powers  added  to  its  own  municipal 
powers  and  is  thus  a county  in  itself,  administratively 
(but  not  politically  or  judicially)  independent  of  the 
county  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  county  boroughs 
now  number  67,  but  do  not  include  the  28  boroughs  of 
the  administrative  county  of  London.— County  council 
See  if  council. 

county-court  (koun'ti-kdrt),  v.  t.  To  sue  (one) 
in  the  county  court,  especially  for  debt. 
Surtees. 

county-house  (koun'ti-hous),  re.  The  county 
poorhouse.  [Eng.] 

coup4,  re.  4.  A stroke ; a brilliant  play ; in 
banking  games  the  decision  of  all  the  bets  by 
one  event.— Bath  coup,  in  whist,  the  act  of  holding  up 
the  ace  and  jack  when  the  advei-sary  leads  a king,  so  as 
to  secure  tenace  in  the  suit:  so  called  because  first 
brought  into  use  by  the  old  whist-players  at  Bath,  Eng- 
land.—Coup  de  repos  [F.],  in  chess,  a silent  or  quiet 
move  after  a series  of  checks.— Coup  dur  [F.,  ‘hard 
stroke  ’],  a French  billiard  term  for  what  in  England  and 
America  is  technically  the  ‘kiss-shot.’  Until  recently  it 
comprehended  only  that  class  of  strokes  in  which  the 
cue-ball  was  made  to  rebound  from  an  object-ball  either 
on  or  very  close  to  a cushion.  It  now  includes,  but  with 
insufficient  reason,  shots  in  which  there  is  no  double  con- 
tact, or  ‘kiss,’  between  any  two  balls  whatever. — Coup 
f0urr6  [F.,  ‘ in tei changed  blow’],  in  fencing,  a double 
blow  delivered  by  two  fencers,  neither  one  waiting  to 
parry : usually  regarded  with  disfavor,  as  it  spoils  the 
grace  and  interest  of  the  game. — Coup  juste  [F.,  ‘exact 
stroke '],  in  chess,  a move  made  at  the  right  or  opportune 
time.— Grand  coup  [F.,  ‘great  stroke’],  in  whist  or 
bridge,  the  trumping  of  a trick  which  is  already  won 
by  the  partner,  or  throwing  a small  trump  when  he  has 
already  trumped  with  a higher.— To  run  a coup,  in  bil- 
liards, to  pocket  the  cue-ball  or  send  it  off  the  table 
without  hitting  any  other  ball : a technicality  of  English 
billiards. 

COUp6,  n.  4.  In  fencing , a sudden  shifting  of 
the  guard  by  lifting  the  foil  over  the  point  of 
the  opponent’s  blade  and  thrusting  at  the 
same  moment  on  the  unprotected  side.  A 
coup6  is  in  the  nature  of  a surprise  to  a care- 
less opponent.  See  cut  over  pointy  under  cut . 

COUp61et  (ko-pa-let '),  n.  [coupe  + -let.']  A 
carriage  with  a coupd  under-body  and  a calash 
top  over  the  rear  seat,  and  without  high  pil- 
lars on  the  doors  or  front. 

couple,  n . 2.  (e)  In  astron.,  a double  star.— 
Flexural  couple,  a couple  of  forces  acting  upon  a body 
in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  or  tend  to  produce  bend- 
ing.—Mechanical  couple.  See  def.  2 (6).— Righting 
couple,  in  naval  arch.,  the  mechanical  couple  formed 
by  the  force  of  gravity  acting  downward  through  the 
center  of  gravity  and  the  force  of  buoyancy  acting  upward 
through  the  center  of  buoyancy,  which  tends  to  restore  a 
vessel  to  the  upright  or  position  of  equilibrium  after  it 
has  been  inclined  from  that  position. — Torsion  couple, 
in  mech.,  a couple  of  forces  acting  so  as  to  twist  a body ; 
a couple  tending  to  produce  torsion. — Unit  moment  Of 
a couple,  the  moment  of  a couple  such  that  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  one  of  the  forces  by  the  arm  of 
the  couple  is  equal  to  unity : thus  the  couple  in  which 
each  force  is  one  dyne  and  the  arm  is  one  centimeter  has 
unit  moment. 

coupled,  p.  a.  2.  As  applied  to  quadrupeds, 
and  particularly  to  horses,  noting  the  distance 
between  the  shoulders  and  the  hip-joint : as, 

well  coupled,  short  coupled Coupled  rhythm, 

Wheels.  See  ierhythm,  irwheelf. 


court 

coupler,  re.  ( d)  In  zool.,  a plate  which  joins  one  of  the 
swimming-appendages  of  a crustacean  to  its  fellow  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

[The]  first  four  thoracic  appendages  bear  biramous 
swimming  feet  . . . those  of  the  right  and  left  sides  be- 
ing connected  by  transverse  plates  or  couplers. 

Parker  and  Haswell,  Zoology,  I.  530. 
Automatic  coupler.  See  coupling,  4,  (6),  (2). 
couplet,  n . 4.  In  Gothic  arch.,  a double  win- 
dow ; one  having  two  lights  only  and  these  of 
the  same  size  and  style. 

coupling,  n.y  4.  (e)  Same  as  pipe-coupling. — Cone- 
Vise  coupling,  a shaft-coupling  consisting  of  a sleeve 
bored  conically  from  each  end,  two  bushings  turned  to  fit 
the  conical  boring  of  the  sleeve  and  bored  to  fit  the  shaft, 
and  three  bolts  passing  through  the  bushings  by  which 
they  can  be  tightened  in  the  sleeve  and  on  the  shaft,  the 
bushings  being  slotted  through  on  one  side  to  permit  of 
their  being  compressed  sufficiently  to  bind  the  shaft. — 
Electro-magnetic  coupling,  a device  for  coupling  the 
parts  of  a mechanism,  in  which  magnetic  attraction,  elec- 
trically produced  and  controlled,  is  used  instead  of  friction 
or  of  some  other  of  the  mechanical  means  commonly  em- 
ployed.—Face-plate  coupling,  a flanged  coupling;  a 
pipe-  or  shaft-coupling  which  resembles  in  form  the  face- 
plate of  a lathe,  in  that  flat  areas  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  pipe  or  shaft  form  the  joint.— Flange-COUp- 
ling,  a device  for  uniting  two  lengths  of  driving-shaft. 
On  the  end  of  each  is  fastened  by  keys  a flange  on  a hub ; 
the  two  flanges  face  each  other,  and  are  bolted  to  each 
other  by  bolts. 

coupling-grab  (kup 'ling-grab),  re.  Same  as 
* grapple,  7. 

coupling-rod  (kup'ling-rod),  re.  Same  as  par- 
allel rod  (which  see,  under  rod1). 
coupling-screw  (kup'ling-skro),  re.  An  eye- 
bolt with  a strap  attached  to  the  nut,  so  that 
by  screwing  the  bolt  into  the  nut  a chain  or 
rope  or  rod  fastened  to  the  eye  and  to  the  strap 
may  be  tightened  ; also,  a socket  with  female 
screws  at  each  end,  for  connecting-rods  or  ten- 
sion-members. 

coupling-tool  (kup'ling-tol),  re.  Tongs  used  in 
uniting  objects  such  as  lengths  of  pipe.  [Eng.] 
coupon,  re.  2.  A small  piece  of  metal  made  as 
a part  of  another  piece  to  serve  as  a sample  for 
testing-purposes.— Ex  coupon,  in  finance,  without 
the  right  to  the  coupon  for  current  interest : said  of  a bond 
sold  under  this  condition. 

courbaril,  re.  2.  The  tree  which  yields  cour- 
baril  resin  or  anime.  See  Hymensea. 
courbash,  re.  See  koorbash. 
courbature  (kor-ba-tiir'),  re.  [F.,  aching,  las- 
situde, lumbago,  < courbatu,  overpowered  by 
lassitude,  < OF.  courbatu.Wt.  ‘ beaten  with  short 
arm’  (that  is,  with  quick  and  many  blows),  < 
court,  short,  + batu,  battu,  beat : see  battue,  bat- 
ter1.'] An  aching  in  the  muscles.  Buck,  Med. 
Handbook,  VII.  608. 

courge  (korzh),  re.  [F.,  lit.  ‘ a gourd’:  see  gourd.] 
In  sea-fishing,  a gourd-shaped  basket  for  hold- 
ing live  bait  immersed  in  the  water, 
courida  (ko-re-da'),re.  [Native  name  in  Guiana.] 
In  British  Guiana,  a verbenaceous  shrub  or 
small  tree,  Avicennia  nitida.  It  is  found  within  the 
tropics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  grows  witli  tile 
mangrove  on  muddy  flats  along  the  sea-shore,  and,  like  it, 
is  raised  on  stilt-like-roots.  Called  black  mangrove  and 
blackwood  in  the' West  Indies. 

The  land  at  the  mouths  of  these  sestuaries  is  on  the  in- 
crease, forming  a fringe  of  low  ground  which  is  soon  cov- 
ered with  mangroves  and  courida  bushes. 

R.  U.  Schomburgk,  Descrip.  British  Guiana,  p.  7. 

course1,  re. — 21.  In  mining:  (a)  An  influx  of 
water  from  oue  direction.  (6)  The  direction 
of  a lode  or  vein,  (c)  A passage-way.  (d)  The 

direction  of  a mine  working Course  made 

good,  naut.,  the  true  bearing  of  a vessel  from  the  point 
left ; the  compass  course  corrected  for  leeway,  send  of  the 
sea,  valuation,  deviation,  etc.  — Compass  course.  See 
•kcompass.—  Course  of  kind,t  the  course  of  nature;  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  nature  especially  as  regards  repro- 
duction. 

Not  an  egg  had  been  laid ; and  it  appeared  upon  inquiry, 
that  the  whole  course  of  kind  was  suspended. 

Southey,  Doctor,  lxxvi. 

Void  Of  course,  in  astrol.,  said  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
when  they  form  no  fresh  aspect  before  leaving  the  sign 
in  which  they  are  posited. 

Coursed  ashler.  See  *ashler. 
court,  re.  12.  Among  Foresters  and  some  other 
friendly  societies,  a local  branch  or  lodge. 
— Bail  court,  in  Eng.  law,  the  practice-court;  a court 
auxiliary  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  where  motions 
connected  with  the  pleading  and  practice,  rather  than 
with  the  merits,  of  a controversy  were  heard  and  deter- 
mined.— Central  Criminal  Court,  the  most  important 
English  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  All  the  higher 
crimes  committed  in  London  and  its  surrounding  country 
are  triable  in  this  court,  as  are  also  the  serious  offenses 
that  were  formerly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
miralty court— Circuit  court  Of  appeals.  See  ★ appeal. 
— Court  Of  Claims,  (c)  A court  in  which  claims  against 
the  State  may  be  heard  and  determined.  As  the  sovereign 
power  cannot  be  sued  by  a subject,  this  court  is  usually 
established  by  the  State,  and  all  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  brought  therein.  Such  courts  exist  in 
Washington  and  generally  in  the  capitals  of  each  of  the 


court 

SSShfEESPh11  ?f,90mmerce-  a United  States  court, 
established  by  act  of  Congress,  June  18,  1910,  for  the  ad- 
judication of  cases  relating  to  the  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commission.—  Court  of  error.  See  error. — 
Private  Land  Claims.  See  private  land 
extract  der  *claiml'~  Court  of  referees.  See  the 


In  the  passage  of  private  bills  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  practice  was  adopted  in  1864  of  the  appointment 
of  referees  on  such  bills,  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  wavs 
and  *ueans  and  not  less  than  three  other  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  speaker.  The  referees  were  formed 
into  one  or  more  courts,  three  at  least  being  required  to 
constitute  each  court,  a member  in  every  case  being  chair- 
man, but  receiving  no  salary.  The  referees  inquired  into 
the  proposed  works,  etc.,  and  reported  to  the  house.  The 
committees  of  the  house  on  any  bill  might  also  refer  any 
question  to  the  referees  for  their  decision.  ...  A court 
Of  referees  vrd9  specially  constituted  for  the  adjudication 
or  this  right,  called  locus  standi.  Bouvier , Law  Diet. 

Court  of  regard.  See  regard.—  Court  of  request. 

bame  as  court  of  conscience , under  conscience. — Court  Of 
Wards  and  Liveries,  ill  Eng.  law,  a former  court  of 
record  in  England,  having  jurisdiction  over  questions 
relating  to  profits  accruing  to  the  crown  by  reason  of  ten- 
ures, the  granting  to  heirs  of  the  delivery  of  their  inherit- 
ance out  of  the  hands  of  their  guardians,  the  granting  of 
licenses  to  the  king’s  widows  to  many  and  imposing  fines 
for  marrying  without  license,  and  the  superintendence  of 
persons  non  compos  mentis  in  the  king’s  custody.  It  was 
abolished  m the  reign  of  Charles  II.- Court  Scotch, 
oee  ★ scotch.  Double  Court,  in  tennis,  a court  for  two 
pairs  Of  players.- High  Court  of  Justice,  in  England,  a 
division  of  the  Supreme  Court  having  original  and  some 
appellate  jurisdiction.  The  lord  chief  justice  is  its  presi- 
dent. —Levy  court,  the  name  given  in  some  of  the  United 
States  to  the  board  of  officers  which  administers  the  af- 
taii’s  of  a county,  the  same  as  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, county  supervisors,  board  of  freeholders,  etc.— 
Passage  court,  an  ancient  court  of  record  in  Liverpool, 
once  called  the  “ mayor’s  court  of  pays  sage,"  but  now  usu- 
ally  called  the  “court  of  the  passage  of  the  borough  of  Liver- 
pool. Bouvier. — Single  court,  in  tennis,  a court  for 
two  players  only.—  Summary  court,  ill  the  United  States 
army,  a court  consisting  of  a single  officer,  for  the  trial  of 
minor  offenses  committed  by  enlisted  men.— To  cover 
court,  in  tennis  and  similar  games,  to  so  move  about  over 
the  court  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  opponents  to 
score  by  placing  the  ball  out  of  reach. 

court-circular  (kort ' ser  ' ku-lar),  n.  An  offi- 
cial circular  or  bulletin  containing  a record  of 
the  doings  of  the  court  or  royal  family  of  Great 
Britain,  supplied  to  the  newspapers  everyday 
for  publication  in  their  columns, 
courtesy,  n.—  Courtesy  of  the  port,  (n)  A courtesy 
extended,  m some  cases,  to  a passenger  arriving  from  a 
foreign  port,  consisting  in  the  examination  of  the  passen- 
ger s baggage  by  a special  inspector  immediately  upon  its 
delivery  from  the  ship,  (b)  Naval,  the  interchange  of  of- 
port  V,8ltS  anC*  8a^utes  when  a war-ship  enters  a foreign 

court-room  (kort'rom),  n.  The  room  or  cham- 
ber  in  which  a court  is  regularly  held  and  jus- 
tice  is  dispensed. 

courtzilite  (kort/zi-lit),  n.  [*  Courtzil.  a proper 
name  (?)  + -ite2.]  A kind  of  asphaltum  allied 
to  uintahite  and  gilsonite. 
coussinet,  n.  2.  In  an  Ionic  capital,  a roll  or 
baluster-shaped  member  which  is  carried  hori- 
zontally from  one  volute  to  another.  There 
are  two  in  each  capital.  See  cut  at  *collarino. 
Couvin  shales.  See  *shale2. 

Coventry,  Earl  of.  See  * snip-snap-snorem . 
covenant,  n.~  Book  of  the  Covenant.  See  kbook .— 
covenant  Of  non-claim,  in  law,  in  a deed  of  real  prop- 
erty, substantially  the  same  as  a warranty  covenant : 
used  especially  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  deeds  of 
extinguishment  of  ground-rents  in  Pennsylvania.  It  pro- 
vffies  that  neither  the  grantor  nor  his  heirs  shall  claim 
any  title  in  the  property  conveyed.—  Covenant  of  salt 
an  inviolable  covenant : from  an  old  custom  of  the  Hebrews 
of  sealing  an  agreement  by  a common  meal,  at  which  salt 
was  eaten,  the  preservative  quality  of  the  salt  signifying 
the  security  of  the  agreement  2 Chron.,  xiii.  5.— Cove- 
nant to  convey,  in  law,  a covenant  by  which  one  party 
agrees  to  convey  to  another  the  estate  described  in  the 
covenant,  under  certain  circumstances.— Greater  Book 
of  the  Covenant,  Little  Book  of  the  Covenant  See 
'kbook.—  Personal  covenant,  in  law,  one  which  binds  the 
covenantor  only  ; a covenant  which  does  not  run  with  the 
land.—  Real  covenant,  in  law,  one  which  binds  not  only 
the  covenantor  but  also  the  property  which  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  covenant ; a covenant  which  runs  with  land. 

— Transitive  covenant,  in  law,  one  which  binds  both 
the  covenantor  and  his  representatives.— Writ  Of  cove- 
nant, a legal  process  which  issues  in  favor  of  a party  who 
claims  damages  for  breach  of  covenant. 

cover1,  v.  I.  trails.  15.  In  hockey,  basket-ball, 
and  other  sports,  to  stand  by  the  side  of  or  in 
front  of  (an  opponent),  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  make  a play.— 17.  In  cricket, 
to  held ; to  catch  or  stop  (the  ball)  and  return 
it — To  cover  court.  See  -kcourt. 

II.  intrans.  4.  In  card-playing,  to  play  a 
higher  card  on  a card  led  or  piayed,  when  the 
higher  card  i s not  the  best  of  the  suit : as,  queen 
on  jack,  when  the  aee  and  king  have  not  yet 
been  played. 

cover,!  n.  8.  In  cricket,  cover-point;  a fielder 
who  stands  behind  point,  and  more  in  the 
bowler ; also,  his  position  in 
the  held.— 9.  In  calico-printing,  a fine  pattern 
engraved  on  a roller  to  be  printed  over  a pat-  1 


tern  in  resist. — 10.  In  making  a butt-joint  in 
riveted  work  with  plates,  the  lap-piece  which 
covers  the  joint  and  is  riveted  to  the  butting 
edges.  The  double  butt-joint  has  an  outer 
and  an  inner  cover-plate.— Crown  cover  in  for- 
estry, the  canopy  formed  by  the  crowns  of  all  the  trees  in 
a forest,  or,  in  an  irregular  forest,  by  the  crowns  of  all  trees 
in  a specified  crown  class.— Dead  cover,  in  English  bil- 
Laras,  a position  which  corresponds  to  ‘ tie  up  ’ in  the 
French  or  American  game,  the  balls  being  so  alined  that 
the  striker  can  effect  a count  only  at  the  risk  of  losing 
position.  W.  Broadfoot,  Billiards,  p.  339.— Double 
cover,  in  cricket,  extra-cover,  or  extra-cover  point ; the 
fielder  who  plays  between  cover-point  and  mid-off,  but 
farther  from  the  batsman’s  wicket  than  either  of  them ; 
also,  his  position  in  the  field.— Forest  cover,  in  forestry, 
all  trees  and  other  plants  in  a forest. 

cover3  (kuv'er),  ».  [W.  cyfair.)  The  ordinary 
measure  of  land  in  South  Wales,  two  thirds  of 
an  imperial  acre.  N.  E.  D. 
covering-piece  (cuv'6r-ing-pes),  ».  In  the 
Bchinodermata,  especially  the  Crinoidea,  one  of 
the  plates  arranged  along  both  sides  of  the 
ambulaeral  grooves  which  cover  the  ambu- 
laera. 

covering-plate  ^uv'er-mg-plat"),  «.  Ill  Cri- 
noidea, one  of  the  calcareous  plates,  situated 
along  the  margins  of  the  food-grooves  in  the 
arms,  which,  by  opening  and  closing,  as  occa- 
sion demands,  serve  to  protect  the  soft  parts. 
Also  called  ambulaeral. 

cover-slip,  n.  2.  In  cricket : (a)  A fielder 
formerly  placed  to  back  up  or  cover  the  short- 
slip.  (6)  His  position  in  the  field. 

COVert,  n.— Covert  play.  See  close -Aplay. — Earcov- 
erts,  in  ornith.,  the  feathers  covering  the  external  open- 
ing of  the  ear. 

co-vibration  (kd"vi-bra'shon),  n.  [co-1  + vi- 
bration. ] A concomitant  or  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion. C.  B.  Squire,  in  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol., 
XII.  588. 

Covillea  (ko-vi!'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (Vail,  1895), 
named  after  Frederick  V.  Coville,  an  American 
botanist.]  A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Zygophyllacese.  See 
Larrea  and  creosote-bush. 
co-volume  (ko-vol'um),  n.  [co-1  + volume .] 
In  phys.  chem.,  that  part  of  the  total  volume 
of  a body  which  is  not  occupied  by  the  mole- 
cules, and  which  is  the  volume  available  for 
the  oscillatory  and  translatory  motions  of  the 
atoms  and  molecules. 

COWl  n.—  The  cow  with  the  Iron  tall,  the  pump,  as 
an  alleged  resort  of  the  milkmen  to  enhance  the  quantity 
of  their  milk.  (Colloq.] 

The  cow  with  the  iron  tail  is  still  milked  in  London. 

All  the  Year  Round. 

cowalker  (ko-wak'er),  n.  In  folk-lore,  a 
double ; an  apparitional  counterpart,  which 
may  show  itself  in  places  remote  from  that 
occupied  by  the  individual  in  person. 

A is  on  his  way  to  X,  or  is  dreaming  that  he  is  on  his 
way,  and  is  seen  at  X by  P,  or  by  P,  Q,  and  R,  as  may 
happen.  These  cases  are  common,  and  were  explained 
in  Celtic  philosophy,  by  the  theory  of  the  “Co-Walker  “ 
a kind  of  “astral  body.”  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  52. 

cowan  (kou'an),  n.  [Also  cowen,  kowan ; ori- 
gin unknown.]  1.  One  whose  occupation  is 
the  building  of  dry  stone  walls  : used  especi- 
ally of  one  who  has  not  been  regularly  trained 
in  the  mason’s  trade.  [Scotch.]  Hence— 2. 
One  who  is  not  a Free-Mason. 


cow-puncher 

coward-tree  (kou'ard-tre),  ».  A tree  under 
which  all  men  who  manifest  fear  in  battle  are 
killed : used  by  some  Zulu  tribes.  G.  S.  Hall 
Adolescence,  II.  720. 

cowbane,  n.  2.  An  American  umbelliferous 
swamp-plant,  Oxypolis  rigidior,  ranging  from 
JNew  York  to  Florida  and  westward  to  Minne- 
sota and  Louisiana,  supposed  to  be  poisonous 
to  cattle.  Also  called  Uemlock-dropwort : and 
water-dropwort.  See  cut  iu  middle  column, 
cow-basil  (kou'baz-il),  n.  Same  as  cotv-herb. 
COW-bind  (kou'bind),  n.  The  common  or  red- 
berried  bryony,  Bryonia  dioica.  See  bryony. 
cow-clover  (kou'klo"ver),  n.  See  *clover. 
cow-cockle  (kou'kokri),  II.  See  *cockle i. 
cow-creamer  (kou/kre//mer),  n.  A cream-jug 

made  in i the  shape  of  a cow.  The  cream  is  poured 
m through  a hole  m the  back,  the  open  mouth  of  the  cow 
serving  for  a spout,  while  the  curled  tail  answers  for  a 
handle.  Such  jugs  were  extensively  made  in  England  and 
m the  United  States  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  both  in  cream- 
colored  and  brown  glazed  ware. 

cowen,  n.  Same  as  * cohen. 

cow-fish,  v.,  ib)(3)  A name  applied  in  New  England  to 
the  grampus,  Grampus  yriseus.  (e)  A name  applied  in 
Demerara  to  the  manatee. 

cow-keeper,  n.  2.  A person,  in  a city  or  town, 
who  keeps  stall-fed  cows  and  retails  the  milk. 

The  most  significant  feature  in  connexion  with  the 
milk  supply  of  the  metropolis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  is  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  town  “ cow- 
keePer.  Ency.  Brit.,  XXVII.  363. 

cowl3  (koul),  n.  See  *kowl. 
cow-lady,  ».  2.  In  angling:  (a)  A natural 
fly  used  by  anglers,  (b)  An  artificial  imita- 
tion of  the  same,  in  which  the  body  is  of  pea- 
cock’s feather  and  the  wings  of  red  hackle  of 
a cock. 

COW-lick,  n.  2.  pi.  The  snowdrop-tree,  Moh- 

rodendron  dipterum. 

COW-pea,  n . The  cow-pea  is  a bean  rather  than  a pea, 
having  large  leaves  with  three  leaflets  and  seeds  fre- 
quently Oblong  or  kidney-shaped.  It  is  commonly  classed 
as  Vigna  Sinensis,  but  probably  includes  more  than  one 
natural  species,  the  red-seeded  and  black-seeded  varieties 
forming  one  natural  group  ; the  round-seeded  ‘lady-peas' 
a second ; the  large  black-eyed  and  purple-eyed  a third  • 
and  the  mottled  and  speckled  ‘ whippoorwills,'  together 
with  plain  yellow,  pinkish,  and  light  brown  a fourth.  The 
cow-pea  is  an  annual,  its  numerous  varieties  passing 
through  all  grades  of  bush,  trailing,  and  running  habit, 
the  less  rampant  being  better  adapted  to  short  seasons 
It  requires  much  heat  ami  will  bear  no  frost ; hence  it  is 
most  at  home  in  the  South,  but  varieties  have  been 


Cowbane  ( Oxypolis  rigidior). 

iipperpartof  plant  and  inflorescence,  one  eighth  natural  size: 
e>,  truit  and  cross-section  of  same,  three  fourths  natural  size. 


Cow-pea  ( Vigu a Sinensis). 


a,  plant,  about  one  fourth  natural  size;  b . black-eye  variety 
of  bean  of  Vigna  Sinensis,  about  natural  size. 

secured  which  will  mature  in  60  days,  and  its  culture  is 
extending  northward.  In  the  southern  United  States  it 
has  long  been  of  great  value,  and  witli  the  introduction  of 
mixed  farming  is  increasingly  appreciated.  It  is  available 
for  forage  and  soiling  and  for  hay,  in  the  latter  use,  when 
well  cured,  ranking  with  red  clover;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
foremost  nitrogen-gatherers.  For  silage  it  is  inferior  to 
corn  or  sorghum.  The  shelled  seeds,  chiefly  of  the  4 black- 
eye  pea,  are  used  for  human  food,  either  fresh  or  dried 
— Cow-pea  weevil.  S ee*weevit. 

cow-penning  (kou'penring),  n.  The  practice 
of  penning  cattle  in  orange-groves  over  night, 
the  position  of  the  pens  being  changed  every 
f-day.  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1894, 

COWperitis  (kou-  or  ko-pe-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Cowperlfan  glands)  + -itis.)  Inflammation  of 
the  Cowperian  glands. 

cow-puncher  (kou'pun#ch6r),  n.  A cattle- 
driver  on  the  great  plains  of  the  United  States* 
Sometimes  used  for  cow-boy.  [Slang.] 


cow-run 


cradle-frame 


COW-run  (kou'run),  n.  A common  for  pastur- 
ing  cows. 

cowry,  n.  3.  A unit  of  surface  used  in  Hin- 
dustan, equal  to  a square  yard.— Head  of  cow- 
ries, a count  of  2,000  cowries,  equal  to  about  sixpence,  in 
the  British  African  Colonies. 

cowslip,  n. — Cape  cowslip,  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Lachenalia.  See  leopard-lily. 

COW-tick  (kou'tik),  n.  An  ixodid,  Boophilus 
bovis.  Also  called  *cattle-tick  (which  see,  with 
cut). 

COW-tree,  re.  2.  Ill  British  Guiana,  the  hya-hya 
or  milk-tree,  Tabemsemontana  utilis.  See  milk- 
tree,  2,  and  Tabemsemontana. — 3.  The  karaka 
of  New  Zealand,  Corynocarpus  hevigata,  so 
called  by  the  colonists  from  the  fondness  of 
cows  for  its  leaves.  See  * karaka Cow-tree 

• wax,  a wax-like  substance  obtained  by  boiling  the  milky 
juice  of  the  South  American  cow-tree,  Piratinera  utilis: 
used  locally  for  making  candles.— Rio  Negro  COW-tree. 
See  •kcouma. 


A cliff-crab,  especially  Grapsus  pictus. — To  turn  out 
crabs.  See  ★tarn.— Velvet  crab.  Same  as  irlady- 
crab,  2,  (6).—  Warty  crab.  Same  as  lazy  -kcrab.— White 
crab,  a beach-crab ; a sprite. 

Crab2,  n,  2.  The  American  crab-apple,  Malm  coro- 
naria,  also  called  sweet  crab  and  fragrant  crab,  is  a small 


a,  flowering:  branch ; b,  fruiting-  branch.  (From  Sargent’s 
“ Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America.”) 


Coxa  vara,  a deformity  marked  by  a bending  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone,  causing  adduction  of  the  limb. 

Coxal  gland.  See  -kgland — Coxal  organ,  in  Peri- 
patus,  an  eversible,  furrow-like  structure,  with 
tumid  lips  and  lined  with  smooth  non-tuberculate  epi- 
thelium, situated  on  the  ventral  sides  of  certain  of  the 
legs.— Coxal  sacs,  certain  eversible  sacs  which  func- 
tion as  blood-gills  and  occur  near  the  coxae  in  certain 
diplopods  and  other  Myriopoda,  and  in  the  Symphyla 
and  Synaptera.  A.  S.  Packard, Text-book  of  Entom.,  p.  14. 

coxarthrocace  (kok-sar-throk'a-se),  ».  [NL., 

< L.  coxa,  hip,  + Gr.  apdpov,  joint,  + nanr/,  ill 
condition  ( artiiroeace .)]  Hip-joint  disease. 

coxarthropatby  (kok-sar-throp'a-thi),  n.  [NL., 

< L.  coxa,  hip,  + Gr.  apdpov,  joint,  + -itadua,  < 
ffddof,  disease.]  Hip-joint  disease. 

coxecphysis  (kox-ek'fi-sis),  re.  [NL..  < L. 
coxa,  thigh,  4-  Gr.  hipvmg,  outgrowth.]  In 
crustaceans,  a branch  borne  by  the  first  joint 
or  coxa  of  any  appendage  ; an  epignathite  or 
epipodite. 

coxitis,  n — Senile  coxitis,  rheumatoid  arthritis  lo- 
cated in  the  hip-joint. 

COXOdynia  (kok- so-din ' i- a),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
coxa,  hip,  + bivvy,  pain.]  Same  as  coxalgia. 

COXOgnathite  (koks-og'na-thit),  n.  [L.  coxa, 
thigh,  + Gr.  yvatioq,  jaw,  + -ite2.]  The  basal 
joint  or  coxa  of  a foot-jaw. 

coxotuberculosis  (kok//so-tii-her,/ku-16'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < L.  coxa,  hip,  + !NL.  tuberculosis .] 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip-joint. 

coxy,  a.  See  *cocksy. 

COyOte,  n.  No  less  than  eleven  species  of  coyotes  have 
been  recognized  by  Men-iam,  the  name  Cants  latrans  be- 
ing  restricted  to  the  eastern  form  whose  type-locality  is 
Iowa.  The  species  from  Lower  California  is  C.  penin- 
sula; the  Californian  form  is  C.  ochropus;  and  that  from 
Indian  Territory  is  C.  frustror. 

coyoting  (ko-yo'ting),  n.  Mining  alone  in  a 
desultory  way  or  in  irregular  openings  and 
burrows  like  those  made  by  the  coyote.  [Col- 
loq.,  western  U.  S.] 

Oozio  counter-attack.  See  * attack . 

cp.  A contraction  of  compare. 

C.  P.  An  abbreviation  (b)  of  candle-power ; 
(c)  of  Chief  Patriarch. 

C.  P.  D.,  C.  P.  D.  M.  In  astron.,  abbrevia- 


tree  from  25  to  30  feet  high,  with  a trunk  rarely  a foot  in 
diameter,  abundant  in  the  Appalachian  region  and  in  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
extending  eastward  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  has  somewhat  ovate,  sharply 
serrate  leaves  and  large,  handsome,  white  or  rose-colored 
flowers  in  umbels  on  slender  pedicels.  Several  in  each 
umbel  mature,  the  fruits  hanging  on  long  stems.  The 
apples  are  nearly  spherical  with  a depression  at  base  and 
summit,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  green,  but  attaining 
a yellowish  hue  when  fully  ripe,  sometimes  turning  nearly 
red.  The  sarcocarp  is  compact,  heavy,  and  juicy,  sharply 
acid,  but  with  a pleasant  aroma.  They  are  little  eaten  in 
a raw  state,  but  are  highly  valued  for  preserves  and  make 
excellent  sauce.  The  Iowa  crab-apple,  M.  Ioensis,  which 
is  confined  to  the  Mississippi  basin,  but  ranges  from 
Minnesota  to  Texas,  is  similar  to  the  last  and  is  often 
confounded  with  it,  but  has  narrower  leaves  and  some- 
what larger  fruit.  The  Soulard  crab-apple,  M.  Soulardi, 
of  the  same  region  is  regarded  by  some  as  a hybrid  be- 
tween M.  Ioensis  and  the  common  apple.  The  fruit  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  others  (sometimes  2 inches  across) 
and  useful  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  quince.  The 
narrow-leaf  crab-apple,  M.  angustifolia,  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States  has  much  smaller  fruit  and  is  of  little 
value.  The  Oregon  crab-apple,  M.  rivularis,  of  the  Pacific 
coast  from  California  to  Alaska,  has  a pleasant  subacid 
fruit  not  much  larger  than  that  of  the  hawthorn. 

crab3,  v.  t.  3.  To  4 pull  to  pieces’;  criticize  or 
find  fault  with ; hence,  to  hinder,  spoil  or  de- 
feat by  adverse  criticism  of  trivial  details. 
[Colloq.] 

The  conditions  of  the  race  laid  down  definitely  that 
every  part  of  a competing  vehicle  [automobile]  must  be 
built  in  the  country  by  it  represented,  and  the  use  of 
foreign  tires  of  course  crabbed  the  deal. 

New  York  Independent,  Dec.  12,  1901. 

crabbing-trough  (krab'ing-trof).  n.  A trough 
used  in  cleansing  woven  fabrics  preparatory  to 
dyeing. 

crab-capstan  (krab'kap-stan),  n.  A portable 
wooden  upright  pillar  or  shaft  having  a large 
socket  or  bole  in  the  upper  part  into  which  is 
inserted  a long  strong  wooden  beam  or  lever  : 
used  for  lifting  weights,  etc.,  commonly  in  ship- 
yards. 

crab-eater,  n.  3.  A West  Indian  name  of 
several  small  herons,  including  the  green 
heron,  Ardea  virescens  and  the  blue  heron, 
Ardea  ccerulea. 


Hons  of  Cape  (of  Good  Hope)  Photographic  crab-eyestone  (krab-i'ston),  n.  A gastrolith  of 
Durchmmterung.  See  durchmusterung.  a crab ; also,  any  eyestone. 

C.  P.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  common  particu-  crab-fish  (krab'fish),  n.  A crab. 
lar  meter. 


C.  Q.  In  the  Marconi  wireless  code,  the  call 
meaning  “Attention,  all  stations.” 

C.  Q.  D.  In  the  Marconi  wireless  code,  the  dis- 
tress signal  meaning  “All  stations,  danger.” 

C.  R.  An  abbreviation  (c)  of  the  Latin  Civis 
Romanus,  Roman  citizen. 

crab1,  n.,  7.  (ff)  The  ironwork  affixed  to  the  end  of  a 
carriage-pole  to  which  are  attached  the  straps  or  chains 
which  secure  the  horses  to  the  pole.  It  consists  of  a 
socket  and  two  branching  arms  with  loop-ends,  with  or 
without  a long  whiflietree-hook. 

8.  In  Australia,  the  marine  crustacean,  Scylla 
serrata  ; also,  Telphusa  transverse,  a crustacean 
found  in  fresh  water. — 9.  pi.  Same  as  crab- 
yaws. — Black  crab,  Gecarcinns  ruricola,  a land-crab 
living  in  the  Antilles  : its  name  is  due  to  the  markings 
on  its  carapace. — Chevalier  crab,  a swift-running  sand- 
crab,  of  the  genus  Ocypoda.  Also  called  horseman-crab. 
— Crab  nebula.  See  +nebula.—  Creole  crab,  a large 
hairy  West  Indian  crab  with  prickly  claws. — Demoil- 
faced crab,  the  Japanese  Dorippe  dor sipe.s. — Fighting 
crab.  Same  as  fiddler-crab  (which  see,  under  crew l,  1). — 
Great  warty  crab.  Same  as  lazy  iecrab. — Heraldic 
crab,  Huenia  heraldica,  a crab  whose  markings  suggest  a 
heraldic  shield.— Jonah  crab,  a large  crab,  Cancer  bore- 
alis, found  along  the  North  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States. — Lazy  crab,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Par- 
thenope  horrida.  Also  called  great  warty  crab. — Old- 
man’s-face  crab,  a local  name  for  a crab,  A telecyclus  sep- 
temdentatus,  found  along  the  southern  coast  of  England. — 
Sargasso  crab,  a small  crab,  Planes  minutus,  that  lives 
among  sargasso  weeds  and  is  protectively  colored. — Swift 
crab,  (a)  Any  species  of  the  beach-crab  Ocypoda.  ( b ) 


The  fox  catches  crab  fish  with  his  tail,  which  Olaus 
Magnus  saith  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness  of. 

Derham,  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  8th  ed.,  1799. 

crab-grass,  tl*  1 . Any  species  of  Syntherisma.  S. 
linearis,  distinguished  as  smooth  crab-grass,  is  abun- 
dant in  the  southern  United  States,  but  is  little  valued. — 
Sprouting  crab-grass,  Panicum  proliferum,  a suc- 
culent grass  quite  different  from  Syntherisma,  sending 
out  branches  from  all  the  upper  nodes.  It  is  liked  by 
cattle  but  is  hardly  worthy  of  cultivation. 

crab-hawk  (krab ' hak),  n.  One  of  several 
species  of  birds  of  prey  of  the  genus  Urubi- 
tinga , related  to  the  harpy-eagle  hut  much 
smaller.  The  commonest  species  is  U.  anthracina,  of 
Central  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Crab-hole  (krab'hol),  n.  A hole  made  by  a Iand- 
crab  or  craw-fish  ; also,  the  hollow  afterwards 
formed  from  one  of  these  burrows  by  rain  or  by 
caving-in.  [Australia.] 

crabling  (krab'ling),  n.  [crab1  + - ling L]  A 
small  crab. 

crabronid  (kra'bro-nid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  hvmenopterous  family 
Crabronidse. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  hymenopterous 
family  Crabronidse. 

crab-shell  (krab'shel),  n.  A crab’s  carapace. 

crab-step  (krab'step),  n.  A sidelong  step  like 
that  of  a crab,  made  by  a horse. 

crab-tree,  n.  2.  See  *bitter-bark,  1. 


crab-vinegar  (krab'vin-e-gar),  n.  Vinegar 
made  from  the  cider  of  crab-apples. 

Cracca  (krak 'a),  n.  [NL.  ( Linnseus , 1753, 
adopted  from  his  ‘ Flora  Zeylanica,’  1747),  < 
L.  cracca,  an  unidentified  leguminous  plant.] 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  family  Fa.bacese.  See  Tephrosia. 
crack,  n.  I.  intrans.  4.  (6)  In  golf,  said  of  a 
player  ‘ who  goes  to  pieces.’  in  a close  match  a 
player  cracks  when  he  fails  to  maintain  his  average  play 
of  the  preceding  holes  and  allows  his  opponent  thereafter 
easily  to  beat  him.  [Colloq.] 

9.  To  shoot  with  small  arms ; fire  : as,  to  crack 
at  birds. — 10.  To  become  harsh  or  unman- 
ageable ; more  specifically,  to  break  involun- 
tarily into  an  upper  register : said  of  a voice. 

II.  trans.  10.  In  cricket.,  to  hit  (a  ball)  hard 
with  the  bat : usually  said  of  balls  hit  in  front  of 
the  wicket.  [Colloq.] — 11.  In  music,  to  render 
(a  voice)  harsh  or  unmanageable.— To  crack  on 
sail,  to  carry  a press  of  sail ; crowd  on  sail, 
crack,  n.  17.  In  a length  of  cloth,  a short  space 
without  weft. — 18.  A burglary ; a housebreak- 
ing ; also,  a cracksman  ; a burglar.  [Thieves’ 
slang.] 

crackajack  (krak'a-jak),  a.  and  n.  [Also  crack- 
erjack ; vaguely  formed  from  cracker 1 + 
jack1.']  I.  a.  Extraordinarily  or  exceptionally 
fine  ; ‘ hang-up.’  [Slang.] 

II.  n.  Something,  as  a horse,  a bicycle,  or 
the  like,  that  is  extraordinarily  fine  ; a ‘ bang- 
up’  thing.  [Slang.] 

We  have  had  a few  sales,  but  business  has  been  quiet.  We 
got  in  a load  of  crackajacks  during  the  week  and  among 
others  Warlock,  Nuttingham  Gift  and  .1.  Max  Davis,  whieh 
we  call  the  ‘Marquis  of  Michigan,'  were  in  the  lot.  We 
also  had  seven  or  eight  pairs,  the  equal  of  anything  ever 
brought  to  our  stables. 

Spirit  of  the  Times,  CXXXVI.  435. 

crackbrain  (krak 'bran),  n.  One  who  is  cracked 
or  impaired  intellectually ; a crazy  fellow. 
Carlyle. 

Clacked,  p.  a .—  Cracked-pot  sound.  Same  as  irbruit 

de  pot  file. 

cracker,  n. — Cracker-cutting  machine,  in  a bakery, 
a machine  for  stamping  and  cutting  a sheet  of  sponge  or 
water  dough  into  crackers  ready  for  baking.  In  general 
plan  it  resembles  a panning-machine  (which  see), 
cracker-berry  (krak'er-ber"i),  n.  The  dwarf 
cornel  or  bunch-berry,  Cornus  Canadensis. 
crackerjack  (krak'er-jak),  o.  and  n.  See  crack- 
ajack. 

cracking,  n.  3.  A process  by  which  a com- 
pound made  up  of  elements  of  varying  vola- 
tility may  be  analyzed  and  the  components 
separated  by  successively  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture,  so  that  they  are  distilled  off 
successively  in  the  order  of  their  volatility : 
used  specifically  of  petroleum  compounds, 
which  in  the  refining  process  are  separated  by 
increasing  the  temperature  of  distillation, 
cracking-macbine  (krak'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  producing  fine  lines  like  cracks  on 
the  surface  of  a millstone, 
crack-jaw  (krak'ja),  a.  Jaw-breaking;  hard 
to  pronounce:  as,  a Russian  crack  jaw  name. 

It  is  a story  told  of  a Polish  nobleman,  a count  somebody : 
I never  can  remember  their  crack-jaw  names. 

Disraeli,  Vivian  Grey,  v.  13. 

crackle,  «.  3.  In  pathol.,  same  as  crepitant 

rale  (which  see.  under  rdle) — Fish-roe  crackle, 
a finely  crackled  glaze  on  Chinese  porcelain, 
crackler  (krak'ler),  re.  A soft-shell  crab  when 
the  new  shell  begins  to  harden  and  gives  a 
crackling  noise  when  pressed, 
crack-preventer  (krak  ' pre  - ven  " ter),  re.  A 
contrivance  attached  to  a loom  to  prevent  open 
spaces  in  the  cloth  in  places  where  the  weft 
fails,  from  any  cause,  to  be  laid  in  the  web. 
cracky2  (krak' i),  interj.  An  exclamation  of 
surprise  or  astonishment.  [Slang.] 
cradle,  ».  4.  (n)  In  a gun-carriage,  a bronze  or 

bronze-lined  frame  in  which  the  gun  slides  when  recoiling. 
Jour.  U.  S.  Artillery,  Nov.-Dee.,  1903,  p.  290.  (o)  A 

framework  of  timbers  in  which  ocean-going  rafts  of  logs 
are  built,  (p)  A rocking  part  of  the  building-motion,  on 
a cotton-roving  machine,  which  regulates  the  wind  of  the 
roving  on  the  bobbin. 

cradle,  v.  t.  5.  To  reinforce  on  the  hack  with 
crossed  strips  in  order  to  prevent  warping  : as, 
to  cradle  a picture. — 6.  To  support  on  or  in  a 
cradle : as,  to  cradle  a ship  while  it  is  being 
raised  to  a higher  level. — 7.  To  cut  (a  cask) 
in  two  longitudinally.  Knight , Diet.  Mech. 
cradle-board  (kra'dl-bord),  re.  A hoard  to 
which  an  infant  is  more  or  1 ess  firmly  strapped : 
the  cradle  of  most  North  American  tribes, 
cradle-frame  (kra'dl-fram),  re.  A framework 
of  willow  or  similar  material,  used  like  a cradle- 


cradle-frame 


crane-willow 


Cradle-frames. 

board  by  some  of  the  Indians  of  western  and 
southwestern  North  America, 
cradle-gage  (kra  ' dl -gaj),  n.  An  instrument 
for  gaging  the  angle  or  setting  of  the  top  comb 
of  a Heilmann  cotton-combing  machine, 
cradle-knoll  (kra'dl-nol),  n.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  logging-roads,  a small  knoll  which 
requires  grading. 

cradle-roof  (kra'dl-rof),  n.  A roof  having  (as 
seen  from  within)  the  general  shape  of  a 
cradle-vault,  wagon-vault,  or  tunnel-vault: 
always  a construction  of  light  materials,  not 
of  masonry.  It  is  usually  built  with  wooden 
ribs  bent  or  cut  to  the  curve  and  boarded  up. 
cradle-song  (kra'dl-s6ng),  n.  A song  sung  to 
a babe  in  the  cradle ; a lullaby. 
craft1,  n — Arts  and  crafts.  See  irart2,  n. 
craft-warden  (kraft'war//den),  n.  The  warden 
of  a craft-gild. 

About  the  same  time,  the  ‘ craft  wardens'  of  the  various 
fellowships  . . . were  levying  excessive  fees  on  the  ad- 
mission of  apprentices.  Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  I.  i. 

crag1,  n.  2.  In  geological  classification  this  term  has 
been  applied  to  divisions  of  the  Pliocene  Tertiary  in  Eng- 
land, which  are,  in  a general  sense,  banks  or  crags  of 
marine  shells.  The  Coralline  crag , a division  of  the  Older 
Pliocene,  also  called  the  Bryozoan,  White,  or  Suffolk  crag, 
is  essentially  made  up  of  fragments  of  molluscan  shells 
and  bryozoans  or  corallines.  The  Red  crag,  a brown  or 
ferruginous  shelly  band,  is  of  the  Newer  Pliocene,  and 
has  been  divided  from  the  base  up  into  the  Walton,  Oakley, 
Newbourn,  and  Butley  crags.  The  Norwich,  Chillesford, 
and  W eybourn  crags  follow  in  order  above  the  Red  crag,  and 
terminate  the  marine  series. 

crag-bed  (krag'bed),  n.  A coarse-grained  frag- 
mental deposit  formed  just  before  the  glacial 
period.  See  cragi,  2. 

crag-bone  (krag'bon),  n.  The  neck-bone ; the 
cervical  vertebrae  considered  as  one  bone, 
crag-fast  (krag'fast),  a.  Fast  between  two 
crags,  as  a sheep  on  a craggy  hillside.  [Eng.J 
craggan  (krag'an),  n.  [Var.  of  crogany  < Gael. 
Ir.  crogan,  O.  Ir.  crocan , W.  crochan , a pot : see 
crock!.]  A vessel  of  rude  pottery  found  in  the 
Hebrides. 

cram,  n,  4.  A densely  packed  gathering  or 
crowd;  a crush;  a ‘jam.’  [Colloq.] 

It  was  a prodigious  cram  and  we  turned  away  no  end 
of  people.  Dickens. 

crambid  (kram'bid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A mem- 
ber of  the  family  Crambidee. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  lepidopterous 
family  Crambidee. 

cram-book  (kram'buk),  n.  A book  specially 
prepared  for  ‘ cramming’  a subject  for  an  ex-  I 
amination. 

Cramp  game,  any  game  at  billiards  in  which  one  player, 
by  limiting  his  opportunities  for  counting  (for  example, 
always  playing  on  the  red  ball  first,  or  playing  four 
pockets  against  six),  gives  his  opponent  odds, 
cramp-,  n — Compositors’,  glass-blowers’,  mu- 
sicians’ cramp.  See  occupation  wcramp. — Occupation 
or  professional  cramp,  an  involuntary  and  irregular  con- 
traction occurring  in  muscles  which  have  been  strained 
by  overuse  in  certain  occupations  whenever  an  attempt  is 
made  to  resume  the  occupation  in  question.  This  cramp 
or  spasm  has  received  various  names  descriptive  of  the 
sufferer’s  occupation.  See  writers'  cramp , under  writer. 

— Pianists’,  sewers’,  shoemakers’,  typewriters’ 
Cramp.  See  occupation  iecramp. 
cramper  (kram'per),  n.  A length  of  yarn 
which  sailors  sometimes  tie  around  their  legs 
to  prevent  cramp. 

cramp-frame  (kramp'fram),  n.  A clamp- 
frame;  the  frame  of  a C-clamp;  the  frame  of 
a cramp-drill. 

cramp-hole  (kramp'hol),  n.  A hole  to  receive 
a locking-pin ; a hole  for  a clamping-bolt, 
crampit,  «.,  2.  (c)  An  iron  spike  or  bar  driven 


or  built  into  a wall  to  serve  as  a support  for 
other  parts  or  to  bind  the  wall  itself.  [Eng.] 
cramp-word  (kramp'werd),  n.  A word  that 
is  hard  to  understand  or  pronounce.  Ar.  E.  D. 
Cranberry  blast.  See  *blast.—  Cranberry  fire-worm. 
Same  as  blackhead  'kcranberryworm . — Cranberry 

gall-fly,  katydid,  etc.  See  *yall-fiy,  -kkatydid,  etc.— 
ranberry  tip- worm.  See  tip-worm. — Swedish  cran- 
berry, the  mountain-cranberry  : so  called  when  imported 
into  the  United  States.— Upland  or  wild  cranberry 
the  bearberry,  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi. 

cranberry-aphis  (kran'ber-i-a//fis),  n.  An 
undetermined  plant-louse  which  affects  the 
leaves  and  young  stems  of  the  cranberry  in 
the  eastern  United  States, 
cranberry-bog  (kran'ber-i-bog),  n.  A bog  in 
which  cranberries  grow  or  are  cultivated, 
cranberry-gall  (kran'ber-i-gal),  n.  A pustular 
swelling  sometimes  found  on  cranberry-leaves, 
caused  by  the  fungus  Synchytrium  Vaccinii. 
See  *gall-fungus. 

cranberry-girdler  (kran'ber-i-ger,,dler),  n. 
The  larva  of  a crambid  moth,  Crambus  hortuel- 


elZr 

Yellow-headed  Cranberry-worm. 
a,  larva ; b and  c,  pupa.  All  enlarged. 

ry-WOrm,  the  larva  of  an  American  tortricid  moth,  Al • 
ceris  minuta.  It  feeds  on  cranberry-leaves. 
crane1,  » — Karivondo  crane,  the  African  crowned 
crane,  Baleanca  pavonica,  distinguished  by  an  erect 
slightly  radiating  crest,  of  fine,  stiff,  yellowish- white 
feathers. 

crane2,  n — Automotor-crane,  a form  of  crane  which 
is  supported  on  a car  whose  wheels  are  adapted  to  run  on 
common  roads.— Cantaliver  crane,  a crane  supported 
at  the  middle  upon  a lofty  frame  and  having  a long  canta- 
liver boom  on  which  travels  the  hoisting-trolley.  The 
frame  may  revolve  upon  a stationary  platform,  or  may 
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Cranberry-girdler  ( Crambus  hortuellus). 
a,  moth:  b,  egg;  c,  larva;  d,  segment  of  larva;  e,  pupa; 

/,  nest  of  larva.  All  enlarged.  (Scudder,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

lus.  It  lives  in  silken  galleries,  feeding  upon  the  run- 
ners of  the  vine  and  girdling  the  stem.  Also  called 
girdle-worm. 

cranberry-looper  (kran'ber-i-16//p£r),  n.  The 


Cantaliver  Crane. 

Balanced  revolving  type. 

a,  foundation  supporting  circular  track  on  which  crane  traverses 
in  a circle;  b,  platform  supporting  power-house  and  central  struc- 
ture  ; c,  cantaliver  arms ; d,  trolley  supporting  hoist  and  traversing 
arms,  hoisting  chains  not  shown  ; e,  house  for  boiler  engine,  hoist- 
ing drums  and  swinging  gear.  Total  length  of  arms  356  ft.  6 in. 

travel  upon  a track  or  runway.  Shipyard  and  blast- 


i £ a • . i mi  way.  onipyaru  unu  oiasu- 

larva  or  an  American  geometria  moth,  Xantho-  furnace  cantaliver  cranes  are  often  100  feet  high  with  a 

J •’ I boom  350feet  long.—  Chain-block  crane,  a crane  having 

a chain-block  for  its  hoisting  apparatus,  in  place  of  the 
usual  geared  drum.—  Electric  crane,  a swing  or  travel- 
ing crane,  on  which  electric  motors  are  used  to  furnish 
the  power  required  for  any  or  all  of  the  motions.  Travel- 
ing cranes  are  almost  always  equipped  with  motors, 
because  for  this  purpose  electric  transmission  is  far  more 
convenient  than  any  other.  On  such  cranes  there  is 
usually  a motor  for  eacli  motion  — hoisting,  cross-travel, 
and  end-travel.  When  auxiliary  hoists  are  fitted  they 
usually  have  their  own  motors,  since  this  simplifies  the 
design  and  operation.— Floating  crane,  a bridge-  or 
other  type  of  crane  mounted  upon  a float  or  pontoon.— 
Gauntree  crane,  a bridge-crane  in  which  the  bridge  is 
carried  by  structural-iron  supports  resting  on  car-trucks, 
one  truck  supporting  the  out-board  end  of  the  bridge  and 
traveling  upon  a single  rail,  and  the  other  supporting  the 
other  end  of  the  bridge  and  the  motive  power  for  the 
crane  and  traveling  upon  a broad-gage  track.  These 
cranes  are  made  in  many  forms  for  use  in  railroad-yards, 
shipyards,  blast-furnace  yards,  and  on  ore-  and  coal-docks 
and  are  often  of  very  great  size.—  Molders’  crane 
Same  as  molding-crane. — Railway-crane,  (a)  A crane 
designed  for  work  on  railways,  especially  in  wrecking,  (b) 
A crane  mounted  upon  a car  and  fitted  to  run  or  traverse 
on  a railway  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  either  self-propel- 
hng  or  driven  by  a locomotive.—  Warehouse-crane,  a 
light  form  of  hoisting  apparatus  used  in  warehouses  for 
lifting  articles  and  for  interior  transportation,  having  a 
capacity  range  from  1,000  to  6,000  pounds,  and  operated 
either  by  hand  or  by  pneumatic  or  electric  power. — 
Yard-crane,  a gaun tree-crane. 

drupes : ' dis-  crane-ba.rgQ  (kran'biirj),  n.  See  +barge l. 
tinguished  as  c£an6-l)ridge  (kran'brij),  n.  The  girder  or 
bridge  of  a traveling  crane,  on  which  the  hoist 
can  travel  transversely.  The  bridge  is  usually 
made  of  a pair  of  girders,  each  carrying  a track  for  the 
hoist,  though  in  very  light  cranes  a single  girder  is  some- 
times used. 


type  crocataria. 

cranberry-marsh  (kran'ber-i-marsh),  n.  A 
marshy  spot,  periodically  flooded,  in  which 
cranberries  are  cultivated  for  the  market, 
cranberry-moth  (kran'ber-i-moth"),  Gils- 
tening  cranberry-moth,  an  American  tortricid  moth, 
Eudemis  oxycoccana,  the  adult  of  a small  caterpillar 
which  feeds  on  cranberry. 

cranberry- 
scale  (kran'- 
ber-i-skal),  n. 

A scale-in- 
sect, Aspidiotvs 
ancylus.  Also 
known  as  Put- 
nam's scale. 
cranberry- 
tree,  n.  2.  In 
North  Amer- 
ica, Viburnum 
pauciflorum,  a 
shrub  ranging 
from  Penn-  Cranberry-scale  (Aspidiotus  ancylus ). 

Sylvania  to  (Comstock,  U.  S.  D.  A.)  Enlarged. 
Alaska,  and  somewhat  resembling  V.  Opulus 
in  its  3-lobed  leaves  and  reddish  globose 


few  - flowered 
cranberry-tree. 
Cranberry- 
worm  (kran'- 
ber-i-werm),  n. 
—Blackhead 
cranberry-worm 
the  larva  of 
an  American  tortri- 
cid moth,  Eudemis 
vacciniana.  Itfeeds 
on  the  buds,  flowers, 
and  young  fruit  of 
the  cranberry,  as 
well  as  on  the  foli- 
age. Also  vine-worm 
and  fire-worm . — 
Ked  - striped 
cranbe  rry 


Blackhead  Cranberry.worm  (.Eudemis 
vacctniana). 

!>  larva ; b and  c,  pupa,  all  enlarged  (alter 
Smith) ; d,  moth  (after  Riley). 


Crane-fly  orchis.  See  Tipularia.— False  crane-fly 

any  member  of  the  dipterous  family  Ryphidee.  They 
are  generally  small  flies  with  rounded  and  spotted  wings. 
Their  larv®  are  found  in  decaying  wood  and  fruit,  in  cow- 
dung,  and  in  dirty-water. 

crane-house  (kran'hous),  m.  1.  A building  or 
shed  covering  a crane.— 2.  A shed  built  at 
the  base  of  a large  crane  to  protect  the 
machinery  and  operator  from  the  weather, 
crane-neck  (kran'nek),  n.  The  long  thin  sec- 
tion of  a coach  which  connects  the  driver’s 
seat  with  the  body. 

worm,  an  occasion-  crane’s-bill,  n.  — Spotted  or  wild  crane’s-bm. 

al  tall  variety  of  the  Geranium  maculatum,  a favorite  American  wildflower 
yellow-headed  cran-  found  in  woods  from  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba  and  south 
‘ W0P1,j  , in  to  Alabama  and  Kansas.  It  is  a leafy  herb  a foot  or  more 
which  the  body  be-  high,  with  large  showy  rose-purple  flowers. 

red.  — Yellow-  crane-willow  (kran'wiFo),  n.  The  button- 
headed  cranber-  bush,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis . 


crangonid 

crangonid  (krang-gon'id),  n.  and  a.  I n. 


. P . i \" "•  dim  (t.  j,.  7fc. 

A shrimp-like  crustacean  belonging  to  the 
family  Crangonidse. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Crangonid te. 
crangonoid  (krang'gon-oid),  a.  Shrimp-like, 
as  a crustacean. 

Cranial  cartilage,  flexure.  See  * cartilage 
*Jlexure. 

Cranial  index.  See  *index. 
craniate  (kra'ni-at),  a.  [NL.  *craniatus,  < L. 
cranium,  < Gr.  Kpaviov,  skull.]  Having  a skull 
or  cranium,  as  do  all  vertebrates  above  the  lam- 
preys. 

It  [Amphioxus]  exhibits  what  appeals  to  be  a prim- 
ordml  condition  of  vertebrate  organization,  a condition 
which  is,  m fact,  partly  recapitulated  in  the  course  of 
the  embryonic  stages  of  craniate  vertebrates. 

L'ncyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  386. 

cranidium  (kra-nid'i-um),  n. ; pi.  cranidia  (-ii). 
L^L.,  < Gr.  Kpaviov,  skull, +dim.  -iftov.]  In  the 
cephalon  of  the  trilobites,  the  central  piece 
included  within  the  facial  sutures,  consisting 
of  the  glabella  and  fixed  cheeks, 
craniectomy  (kra-ni-ek'to-mi),  n.  [Gr.  Kpaviov, 

• ’ t e,KT0M,  excision.]  Excision  of  a thin 
strip  of  the  skull  in  a young  child  to  relieve 
pressure  on  the  brain. 

craniodidymus  (kra/ni-o-did'i-mus),  n. ; pi. 
craniodidymi  (-mi).  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kpaviov,  skull,  + 
Mvfioj,  twin.]  A monster  with  two  heads. 
Craniofacial  fissure,  in  anat.,  a vertical  fissure,  or  vacu- 
ity, in  line  with  the  frontonasal  articulation,  separating 
the  mesethmoid  more  or  less  completely  into  two  parts. 
Proc.  tool.  Soc.  London,  1903,  I.  269. 

craniognosy  (kra-ni-og'no-si),  n.  [Gr.  Kpaviov, 
skull,  +yvuaig,  knowledge.]  Same  as  cranioloqy. 
craniographer  (kra-ni-og'ra-fer),  n.  One  who 
describes  and  makes  drawings  of  skulls  ; one 
versed  incraniography. 

craniohematoncus(kra//ni-6-hem-a-tong/kus) 

"• . tNL-.  < Gr.  Kpaviov,  skull,  + ai/ia(T-),  blood! 
-t-oyitof,  mass.]  Same  as  cephalsematoma. 
craniol.  An  abbreviation  of  craniology. 

cramologically(kra/,ni-6-loj'i-kal-i),ndr.  With 

regard  to  the  cranium,  or  to  the  zoological 
characters  of  the  cranium, 
craniom.  An  abbreviation  of  craniometry , 
cramomalacia  (kra"ni-6-ma-la'si-a),  n.  [NL. 

< Gr.  Kpaviov,  skull,  +pa/.(ma,  softness.]  Same 
as  cramotabes. 

craniometrically  (kra/ni-o-met'ri-kal-i),  adv. 
According  to  the  rules  and  methods’of  crani- 
ometry; by  means  of  the  craniometer. 
craniometrist  (kra-ni-om'e-trist),  n.  A person 
who  measures  skulls. 

Cranio pathy  (kra-ni-op'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  Kpaviov, 
skull,  + -Troika,  < 7r adog,  disease.]  Any  dis- 
ease of  the  skull. 

Cfaniorachischisis  (kra/ni-6-ra-kis'ki-sis),  n. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  Kpaviov,  skull,  + paxu;,  backbone, 

, aX‘0‘t,  cleaving,  fissure.]  Fissure  of  the 
skull  and  vertebral  column, 
cranioschisis  (kra-ni-os'ki-sis),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kpaviov  skull,  + oxime,  cleaving,  fissure.]  Fis- 
sure of  the  skull. 

eranioselerosis  (kra'ni-o-sklf-ro'sis),  n.  [NL., 

< Gr.  Kpaviov,  skull,  + BKAt/puaie,  hardening.] 

Thickening  of  the  skull.  8 J 

craniostosis  (kra-ni-os'to-sis),  n.  [NL.,  prop. 
ci'aniosteosis,  < Gr.  Kpaviov , skull,  + ooteov, 
bone,  + -osis.]  Premature  closure  of  the 
cranial  sutures. 

craniote  (kra'ni-ot),  a.  and  n.  [NL.  * cranio  tns, 

< Gr.  *Kpaviurde,  < Kpaviov,  skull.]  I.  a.  Having 
a skull. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Craniota,  or  verte- 
brates which  have  a well-defined  skull, 
craniotome  (kra'ni-5-tom),  n.  [Gr.  Kpaviov, 
skull,  -I-  -Togo f,  < rapeiv,  cut.]  A surgical  in- 
strument for  cutting  bone,  used  in  operations 
on  the  skull. 

Cnm^,u?,?y;n,T¥,n.ear?ranlotomy.incision  through 
tne  cranium  of  a child  to  relieve  tension. 

cramotopography  (kra/ni-o-to-pog'ra-fi).  n. 
[Gr.  Kpaviov,  skull,  + E.  topography.]  The 
mapping  out  of  the  surface  of  the  skull  in 
order  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  various 
parts  to  the  brain  beneath, 
cramotractor  (kra//ni-o-trak'tor),  n.  [NL 

< Kpaviov,  skull,  + L.  tractor,  tractor.]  A form 
of  cranioclast. 

(kra-m'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kpaviov, 
bones  + ~ltl8^  Inflammation  of  the  cranial 

Crank2,  n.— Overhanging  crank,  a crank  whose  shafts 
bearing  is  on  one  side  of  the  crank-pin  only.  The  crank 
is  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  When  the  bearing  is  o^the 
the  observer  looks  along  the  mechan- 
which  drives  the  crank  in  a horizontal  engine  the 
crank  is  right-handed.— Three-throw  crank,  a shaft 


winch  has  three  cranks  forged  upon  it,  or  which  is  built 
up  of  separate  pieces,  with  an  angle  between  any  two, 
and  is  used  in  three-cylinder  engines  or  pumps.  The 

or  nnn^fflnffmient  a thrfe*throw  crank  in  an  engine 
18  ^ Plac!e  the  cranks  120  degrees  apart  to  secure 
as  uniform  a turning  movement  as  possible. 

crank-,  v.  t.  4.  To  turn  with  a crank:  turn 
Wlt,h  a hand -crank.  This  is  usually 
t?"1™  T an?  c°raPress  the  charge  in  a gas-engine 
so  that  it  will  be  of  the  desired  composition  under  pres- 
sure and  ready  to  be  ignited. 

crank-arm  (krangk'arm),  n.  That  part  of  a 
crank  which  joins  the  center  of  the  shaft  to 
be  turned  by  it  to  the  handle  or  pin  to  which 
the  power  or  resistance  is  applied, 
crank-cheek  (krangk'chek),  n.  Acheek-piece ; 
a crank-arm;  the  crank  to  which  the  crank-pin 
is  fastened. 

crank-circle  (krangk'ser'kl),  n.  The  circle 
described  by  a crank-pin;  specifically,  the 
circle  m a valve-diagram  or  the  elevation  of  a 
steam-engine  which  represents  the  path  of  the 
crank. 

Cranked  axle  or  shaft.  See  * shaft 

Cfa??'effort.(krangk'ef/,°rt),  n.  The  tangen- 
2?.  , ree  acting  on  the  crank-pin  of  an  engine. 
Jn  !8th0rce  depand8  upon  the  angle  between  the  crank 
and  the  effect1??'1'®11’  p,:e88ure  acting  on  the  piston, 
o,le-effect  0f  tlle  lnertia  the  reciprocating  parts  of 
tne  engine. 

(krangk'ing).  n.  1.  In  cutting  tools, 
tho  holiowmg  out  of  the  tool  immediately  be- 

thw  i 6 cu^In^  ©dg©-  This  is  done  in  order  that 
the  tool  may  have  a tendency  to  spring  back  and  out 
in.f°  work,  when  making  a heavy  cut. 

-5.  Ihe  operation  of  turning  a crank,  specifi- 
cally in  order  to  start  an  internal-combustion 
motor,  as  in  a motor-car. 
crank-motion  (krangk/m6//shon),  n . The  mo- 
tion of  a body  when  driving  or  when  driven 

crank*  Suph  motion  is  called  harmonic , as  the 
reciprocating  part  traverses  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in 
?ame  ln  which  the  crank-pin  is  moving  uni- 
formly over  the  semi-circumference  of  the  same  circle, 


Cfian^a "Pi^  (krangk'pit),  n.  A recess,  below 
the  floor-lme  around  an  engine,  in  which  the 
main  crank  and  the  lower  end  of  its  connect- 
ing-rod revolve. 

crank-web  (krangk'web),  n.  That  part  of  a 
crank  which  connects  the  crank-pin  hub  to  the 

Shalt-hub.  In  short  cranks  this  may  be  as  lira  in 
cross-section  as  either  hub,  while  in  long  cranks  it  is  usu- 
ally cut  away  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible. 

crank-wrist  (krangk'rist),  n.  In  mach.,  the 

short  length  of  the  double  crank  between  the 

arms  of  the  U.  It  forms  the  crank-pin  surface 

to  which  the  connecting-rod  is  attached. 

crap3  (krap),  n.  [Perhaps  ult.  connected  with 

crop,  ii.]  1.  A throw  with  dice;  especially, 

a losing  east  in  the  game  of  craps,  when  the 

total  of  pips  on  the  two  dice  is  2,  3,  or  12. 

fZ,ZTS  ;Jtan$-  ^-Crap-shootlng.  Same 
as  craps 2 and  Scraps 2.  ° 

crape-dresser  (krap' dresser),  n.  One  who 
finishes  crape  for  the  market, 
crape-fern  (krap'fern),  n.  See 
crape-markings  ikrap'mar-kingz),  n.  pi.  In 
photog.,  peculiar  markings  which  appear  in  the 
film  of  collodion  in  the  wet-plate  process,  due 
to  the  presence  of  water  in  the  alcohol  or 
ether.  Woodbury,  Encye.  Diet.  Photog..  p.  146. 
crape-myrtle  (krap'mer-tl),  «.  A shrub,  La- 
gei streemia  Indica.  Also  called  Indian  lilac. 
bee  lilac  and  Lagerstroemia. 
crape-ring  (krap'ring),  n.  The  semi-transpa- 
rent, dusky  ring  of  Saturn  between  the  bright 
nnf^aild  the  planet.  Sci.  Amer.,  Aug.  1,  1903, 

crappox  (krap'poks),  n.  [Appar.  < crapfau- 
dfne1)  + pox.]  In  yaws,  ulceration  with  in- 
durated edges  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
craps2  (traps),  n.  pi.  A game  of  chance  plaved 
with  dice;  the  modern  and  simplified  method 
of  playing  hazard.  The  players  bet  as  much  as  they 
choose,  and  the  caster  covers  the  amount  he  is  willing  to 
risk.  He  then  throws  two  dice  from  his  hand.  If  the 
first  throw  is  7 or  11,  it  is  a nick  or  natural,  and  the  caster 
wins  everything.  If  2,  3,  or  12  is  thrown,  it  is  a crap,  and 
the  caster  loses  Everything.  Any  other  number  thrown 
is  tne  casters  point,  and  he  must  continue  throwing  until 
he  brmgs  the  same  number  again  and  wins,  or  throws  7 
and  loses.— To  slioot  craps,  to  play  at  craps:  said  be- 
cause the  dice  are  thrown  or  shot  from  the  hand,  instead 
of  being  rolled  from  a dice-box. 

crapula  (krap'u-la),  n.  [L.,  < Gr.  Kpai7ra?in. 
intoxication.]  1.  Crapulence. — 2.  A resin  or 
confection  of  some  drug  producing  intoxica- 
tion, as  hashish. 

craspedodrome  (kras-ped'o-drom),  a . [Gr. 

KpaGnedov,  margin,  + -dpopog,  < dpapeiv , run.] 
Running  into  the  margin : said  of  the  nerves 
of  leaves.  See  nervation  (a)  (1),  Fig.  2. 


crawfish 

todrome  in  the  entire-margined  forms  and  craspedodrome 
in  those  which  have  dentate  margins,  both  characters  com- 
bined m some  species.  Bot.  Gazette , Dec.,  1903,  p.  42S 

craspedodromous  (kras-pe-dorl'ro-mus),  a. 

bame  as  *craspedodrome. 
craspedon  (kras'pe-don),  n. ; pi.  craspeda  (-da), 
bame  as  craspedum. 

Craspedostoma  (kras-pe-dos'to-ma),  n.  [Gr. 
KpacmerSov,  margin,  + oropa,  mouth!]  A genus 
of  rhipidoglossal  gastropods  of  the  family  Del- 
phtnuhdx  having  globose  whorls,  short  spire, 
cancellated  body-whorl,  and  an  alar  process  at 
the  end  of  the  columella.  It  is  of  Silurian  age. 
craspedotal  (kras-pe-do'tal),  a.  [ Craspedota 
-t-  -OG. J Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Craspedota  ; 
having  a velum. 

crass2  (kras),  n.  [Crass (icornis),  the  specific 
name.]  A species  of  sea-anemone,  Bunodes 
crasstcornis. 

Crassatella  (kras-a-teFii),  n.  [NL.,  L.  cras- 
satus,  thickened,  + dim.  -ella.]  The  typical 
?oniUS  family  Crassatellidse.  Lamarck, 

loOl.  7 

Crassatellidae  (kras-a-tel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Crassatella  + -idee.]  A family  of  bivalve  mol- 

.®‘..The  sh?n  *»  equivalve,  thick,  and  nearly  tiian- 
gulai , the  mantle  with  anal  orifice  or  open  : hinge-1  ica- 
fifln  "t!"  internal  fossette ; and  hinge  with  2 cardinal 
U eras Itell  ^ produced-  The  Principal  genus 

Crassilinguia  (kras-i-ling'gwi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  crassilinguis,  < L.  crassus,  thick,  + 
lingua,  tongue.]  A section  or  superfamily  of 
Lacertilia,  containing  lizards  with  short,  thick, 
nonprotrusile  tongues,  including  such  forms  as 
the  geckos  and  iguanas.  Correlated  with  Fer- 
milinguia  and  Fissilinguia. 

Grassoeephalum  < kras-o-sef'a-lum),  n.  [NL. 
(Moeneh,  1794),  < L.  crassus,  thick,  + Gr.  xe- 
QaAy,  head.  The  allusion  is  to  the  swollen 
truit-heads  of  C.  cernuum.]  A genus  of  plants 
ot  the  family  Asteracese,  related  to  Senecio. 

Jf  She-  aKe  about  24  species,  of  the  Old  World  tropics,  one 
„ ’,s  sonietimes  grown  m warm  glass-houses  for  its 

lich  pul  pie  velvety  foliage.  This  is  C.  aurantiacum  tUv- 
nura  aurantiaca  of  de  Candolle),  the  velvet-plant,  from 
Java.  It  is  a stout  plant,  hairy  in  all  its  parts,  with  large 
ovate  lagged-edged  soft  leaves.  The  flower-heads  are 
yellow  or  orange,  m terminal  clusters. 

crataagin  (krat'e-jin),  ».  [Cratsegus  + -in 2.] 

A crystalline,  bitter  compound  from  the  fresh 
bark  of  the  twigs  of  the  hawthorn,  Cratsegus 
Oxyacantha. 

cratch-,  n.  31.  In  astron .,  the  star-cluster 
known  as  Prresepe  (the  Manger)  in  the  con- 
stellation Cancer. 

crate,  n.  3 In  glass-mannf.,  a lot  of  twelve 
tables  ordisks  of  crown-glass.  See  table,  1 (d). 
crate  (krat),  v.  t.  To  put  or  pack  in  a crate 
tor  transportation:  as,  to  crate  fruit,  furni- 
ture, etc. 

C!iat®.^b“ir^ll  crater’.in..GreAk  vases,  a crater  which 


Lateral  primaries  when  forked  usually  above  their  base, 
often  present  as  basal  sub-priirtaries ; secondaries  camp- 


h^Yi  ulcclt  vases,  a crater  wnicli 

® °f  a™odern  bell.  This  type  is  usually  fol- 
If  PriiLwo  Iilarbl/e  ko!"a"  vases-  See  crater  t.  with  cut 

tratertom:  (a)  A depressed  area  ill  which  volcanic 
Cfi'  if>f1„c?‘dera--Craterofanarc.  Same 
as  crater , 6.  Explosion  crater,  a large  cavity  or  cal- 
dera in  a volcanic  cone,  caused  by  a violent  eruption. 

crater-chain  (kra/ter-chan),  n.  A series  of 
volcanic  craters,  nearly  in  a line. 

Sixteen  were  la vn-cones.  . .;  but  the  crater-chains  num- 
bered not  less  than  eighty-three. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XIII.  503. 

crater-lake  (kra/t6r-lak),  n.  A deep  lake  oc- 
cupying the  crater  or  caldera  of  a volcano, 
crater-wall  (kra/t^r-will),  n.  The  inclosing 
rock  wall  of  a crater ; as  sometimes  used,  the 

'fn;,face  th,is  hounding  wall.  The  ordinary 
crater  of  the  basalt-volcano  is  pit-like,  with  the  walls  often 
nearly  vertical,  and  the  floor  may  be  a great  nearly  level 
p 150  °f  8°lld  laVa*  Dana>  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes, 

Oraticularia  (kra-tik-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < L. 
craticulus,  dim.  of  cratis , wickerwork,  grating, 
hurdle:  see  crate, prate2,  and  griddle.]  A genus 
of  fossil  hexactinellid  sponges  of  the  family 
Craticulariidse,  occurring  in  the  Mesozoic  and 
Lower  Tertiary  rocks. 

cravenette  (kra-ven-et'),  n.  [Trade-mark 
name.]  A cloth  made  of  yarn  subjected  to  a 
special  process  that  renders  t^ie  woven  mate- 
rial waterproof. 

cravo  (kra'vo),  n.  [Pg.,  lit.  a nail,  < L.  clams , 
a nail : see  clavus,  clove*.']  The  mariposa  fish, 
crawcraw  (kra'kra),  n.  [W.  Afr.  *krakra.]  A 
prunginous  skin-disease,  probably  parasitic, 
which  affects  chiefly  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs. 
It  occurs  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
crawfish,  n.  3.  One  who  backs  out  from  a po- 
sition or  undertaking,  especially  in  politics.  [U. 
b.  slang.]— Blind  crawfish,  Cambarus  pcUuddus, 


crawfish 

which  lives  in  the  Mammoth  Cave. — Spiny  crawfish,  the 
largest  fresh-water  crawfish  of  Australia,  Astacopsis  ser- 
ratus. 

crawl1,  V.  i.—  To  crawl  off  ( naut .),  to  work  a vessel 
slowly  away  from  a lee  shore. 

crawl-a-bottom,  n.  2.  A small  percoid  fish, 
Hadropterusnigrofasciatus,  foundin  fresh  water 
from  South  Carolina  to  Louisiana.  [Local, 
U.  S.] 

crawler,  «•  3.  A person  or  thing  that  moves 
slowly  ; particularly,  a cah  that  moves  along  a 
street  very  slowly  on  the  outlook  for  a fare. 
[Colloq.] 

Crawley  (kra'li),  n.  Same  as  crawley-root. 
False  Crawley,  the  Albany  beech-drops  or  pin*e-drops, 
Pterospora  andromedea.  See  Pterospora. 

crayon-board  (kra'on-bord),  n.  A cardboard 
for  crayon  or  pastel,  usually  with  a tooth  or 
roughened  surface.  See  * tooth,  11. 
crazia  (krat'se-a),  n. ; pi.  crazie  (-a).  [It.,  < G. 

kreuzer,  kreutzer  : see  kreutzer.]  A subsidiary 
coin  of  Tuscany,  the  twelfth  part  of  a lira, 
equal  to  1.67  United  States  cents, 
crazy-chain  (kra'zi-chan),  n.  In  forestry,  the 
short  chain  used  to  hold  up  that  tongue  of  a 
sprinkler-sled  which  is  not  in  use. 
crazy-grass  (kra'zi-gras),  n.  See  * canary- 
grass. 

cream1,  n. — Alumina  cream.  See  kalumina . — Ba- 
varian cream,  a dessert  composed  of  gelatin  and 
whipped  cream  added  to  a custard  : flavored  variously  and 
served  cold.— Cream  caustic.  See  -kcaustic.—  Cream 
of  lime,  (t>)  Blaked  lime  mixed  with  water  to  a cream- 
like consistence.— Devonshire  cream.  Same  as  dotted 
cream.  See  clod.— Evaporated  cream,  in  dairying,  a 
trade-name  for  condensed  cream,  which  resembles  con- 
densed milk.— Neapolitan  cream,  an  ice-cream  in 
which  two  kinds  of  cream  and  an  ice  are  frozen  in  one  block. 
cream1,  v.  t.  4.  To  work  and  beat  until  it  be- 
comes smooth  and  light,  forming  a creamy 
mass.  Butter  is  often  so  treated  before  it  is 
mixed  with  other  ingredients. — 5.  In  cookery 
generally,  to  prepare  in  a cream  sauce  (chicken, 
oysters,  etc.):  frequently  for  use  as  filling  for 
molds  of  puff-paste  or  of  bread, 
creamer,  ».  3.  A refrigerator  or  cooling-cabi- 
net in  which  fresh  milk,  placed  in  deep  cylin- 
drical cans,  is  kept  cool  by  means  of  ice  or 
cold  water  while  the  cream  rises  naturally. 
Helmet  creamer,  a cream-jug  shaped  like  an  inverted 
helmet,  of  Chinese  porcelain,  commonly,  but  improperly, 
ascribed  to  Lowestoft,  England. 

creameryman  (kre'me-ri-man),  n.  A man  who 
owns  or  operates  a creamery.  Yearbook  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  1897,  p.  17. 

cream-gage  (krem'gaj),  n.  A graduated  glass 
vessel,  resembling  a test-tube,  used  to  mea- 
sure the  percentage  of  cream  in  milk. 
Creaming  (kre'ming),  ».  1.  The  formation  of 
cream ; the  rising  of  any  liquid  in  cream  or 
foam. — 2.  An  artificial  or  mechanical  process 
for  separating  cream  from  milk, 
cream-sacs  (krem'saks),  n.  A species  of  owl’s- 
clover,  Orthocarpus  lithospermoides : so  named 
from  the  cream-colored  corolla  developed  into 
three  sacs.  [California.] 
cream-separator  (krem'sep//a-ra-tor),  n.  See 
separator.—  Gravity  cream-separator,  a vessel  de- 
signed to  hold  fresh  milk  while  the  milk  is  separating 
from  the  cream  by  gravity.  It  is  a closed  vessel,  fitted 
with  a strainer,  draw-cocks,  and  glass  indicators  to  show 
the  position  of  the  contents  and  the  proportions  of  the 
separating  milk  and  cream  during  the  process. 

creaser,  n.  4.  A tool  having  a thin  triangular 
head,  used  to  crease  leather. 
creat2  (kre'at),  n.  [Also  creyat;  < Canarese 
kreata .]  An  annual  acanthaceous  herb, 

Erianthera  paniculata  ( Justicia  paniculata  of 
Burman),  native  to  India  and  Ceylon,  where 
it  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens.  In 
Mauritius  and  the  West  Indies  it  has  escaped  from  cul- 
tivation, becoming  a weed.  It  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
bitter  tonic  like  quassia. 

creatinic,  kreatinic  (bre-a-tin'ik),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  creatin.  C.  E.  Sinion,  Physiol.  Chem., 
p.  84. 

creation,  «.— The  doctrine  of  continuous  creation. 

(a)  The  doctrine  that  the  creative  energy  of  the  Deity 
alone  keeps  the  universe  in  existence  : an  opinion  adopted 
by  St  Augustine  and  from  him  passing  to  some  of  the 
scholastics  and  to  Descartes  and  his  followers,  including 
Spinoza  and  Leibnitz,  and  widely  held  by  more  modem 
theologians.  ( b ) The  opinion  or  hypothesis  that  the 
variety  of  creatioil  is  perpetually  increasing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  the  regularity  of  nature  is  not 
absolute  or  does  not  extend  to  all  events. 

creationalism  (kre-a'shon-al-izm),  n.  Same 
as  creationism.  Science,  July  5,  1901,  p.  15. 
creationalistic  (kre-a//shon-a-lis'tik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  creationism, 
creationary  (kre-a'shon-a-ri),  a.  [ creation  + 
-nry1.]  Pertaining  to  creationism.  Athenxum, 
Oct.  27,  1894. 

creation-myth  (kre-a'shon-mith),  n.  A myth 


explaining  the  creation  of  the  world : some- 
times used  in  opposition  to  transformation- 
myth,  a myth  which  explains  the  present  form 
of  the  world  by  a series  of  transformations 
from  a previous  stage. 

creativity  (kre-a-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [ creative  + -ity.] 
Creativeness. 

creatophagous  (kre-a-tof'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  speag 
(spear-),  flesh,  + (jtayeiv,  eat.]  Same  as  cre- 
ophagous. 

creatospore  (kre  - at ' 6 - spor),  n.  [Gr.  speag 
(spear-),  flesh  (used  for  the  ' meat’  of  a nut), 
+ mropa,  seed.]  In  phytogeog.,  a plant  which 
bears  nut  fruits  and  is  thus  adapted  to  dis- 
tribution by  rodents.  F.  E.  Clements. 
creatoxicori,  kreatoxicon  (kre-a-tok'si-kon), 
n.  [Gr.  Kpta(r)  (spear-), flesh,  + ro^tsAv, poison.] 
A poisonous  substance,  the  cause  of  meat- 
poisoning. Vaughan  and  Novy,  Cellular  Tox- 
ins, p.  188. 

creatoxin,  kreatoxin  (kre-a-tok'sin), n.  [ crea - 
tox(icon)  + -in2.]  A substance  concerned  in 
meat-poisoning.  Vauqhan  and  Novy,  Cellular 
Toxins,  p.  188. 

creatoxism,  kreatoxism  (kre-a-tok'sizm),  n. 
[Gr.  spea(s)  (spear-),  flesh,  + Toifisdv),  poison, 
+ -ism.]  Poisoning  by  tainted  meat, 
creaturism  (kre  ' tur  - izm),  n.  [ creature  4- 
-ism.]  The  ascription  to  God  of  creature 
qualities  and  attributes, 
creaturist  (kre'tur-ist),  n.  [ creature  + -ist.] 
One  who  ascribes  creature  qualities  to  God. 
creche,  n.  3.  A representation  of  the  Holy 
Family,  with  the  babe  in  the  manger,  and  the 
ox  and  ass,  modeled  in  full  relief  and  colored : 
usually  exhibited  at  Christmas-time  in  the 
parish  church. 

credently  (kre'  dent- li),  adv.  Belie vingly. 
Carlyle. 

credit,  Contra  credit.  See  -kcontra.—  Credit 
bureau.  See  mercantile  kagency.—  Credit  entry,  in 
bookkeeping,  an  entry  on  the  credit  side  of  an  account. 
—Credit  gfid,  an  organization  of  farmers  in  Japan  for 
the  promotion  of  their  common  interests,  and  through 
which  its  members  may  obtain  loans  on  favorable  terms. 
Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Aug.  27,  1904,  p.  23,959.—  Credit  item, 
in  bookkeeping,  an  item  to  be  entered  on  the  credit  side 
of  an  account— Credit  system,  the  system  of  buying 
and  selling  on  credit. — Paper  credit,  credit  given  on  the 
security  of  a written  obligation  purporting  to  represent 
property,  such  as  I O U’s,  book-debts,  bills  of  exchange, 
etc. 

creditive  (kred'i-tiv),  a.  [ credit  + -ive.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  connected  with  belief:  as, 
creditive  assent. 

The  faith  is  a wholly  transactional  matter  toward  God 
himself,  and  no  mere  creditive  assent  or  conviction. 

Bushnell , Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  Sermon  iii. 

creditor,  ft.—  Chirographary  creditor,  the  holder  of 
evidence  of  debt  acknowledged  by  the  handwriting  of  the 
debtor. 

Cree  (kre),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A member  of  a 
branchofthe  Algonkian  (orAlgonkin)  Indians. 
See  Cree  and  Algonquian  in  Century  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Names. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Crees. 
creed-bound  (kred'bound),  a.  Having  a ser- 
vile respect  for  creeds;  slavishly  obedient  to 
a creed.  N.  E.  D. 

creed-monger  (kred'mung,/ger),  n.  Literally, 
one  who  deals  in  creeds  ; one  who  is  devoted 
to  the  formulation  of  creeds, 
creeker  (kre'ker),  n.  A local  name  for  the 
spotted  sandpiper,  Actitis  tnaculana:  given 
from  its  habit  of  frequenting  the  borders  of 
small  streams. 

creek-sedge  (krek'sej),  n.  A salt-marsh  grass, 
Spartina  glabra,  abounding  particularly  along 
the  edge  of  creeks  and  estuaries  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Also  called  thatcliy  grass.  See  Spartina. 
creek-stuff  (krek'stuf),  n.  See  Spartina. 
creek-thatch  (krek'thaeh),  n.  See  Spartina. 
creeler  (kre'ler),  n.  One  who  attends  to  the 
creel  of  a spinning-machine, 
creep,  v.  i.  8.  In  chem.,  to  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  upon  the  walls  of  the 
containing-vessel,  like  salt  crystals  in  an 
evaporating-dish. 

Creep,  n.  4.  Same  as  creeper , 6 (b).  G.  E. 
Armstrong,  Torpedos  and  Torpedo-vessels, 
p.  134. — 5.  In  geol.,  the  extremely  slow  down- 
ward movement  of  disintegrated  rock  on 
hillsides.  Ground-water,  frost,  and  changes 
of  temperature  are  the  chief  factors  in  such 
movement. 

When  the  movement  is  too  slow  to  be  sensible  it  is 
called  creep.  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geol.,  I.  218. 

Crust-creep,  in  geol.,  the  slow  movement  of  a large 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust  under  compressive  strain 
along  a reversed  or  thrust  fault. 


Orenothrix 

Gigantic  crust-creep  of  overthrust  masses. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  461. 

Tangential  creep,  in  geol.,  lateral  movement  of  forma- 
tions ; displacement  in  a horizontal  direction  by  expansion 
or  contraction. 

He  attributes  the  tangential  creep  to  the  transference 
of  material  by  denudation  from  one  place  to  another, 
promoting  subsidence,  heating  of  the  lower  layeis,  and 
lateral  expansion,  with  consequent  crumpling  of  the 
strata.  Knowledge,  Feb.,  1904,  p.  9. 

Creeper,  n.,  6.  (_/)  pi.  Small  andirons  or  fire-dogs 
placed  between  large  ones. 

10.  The  sandworm,  Nereis  virens.  [Eng.] 
- Bow-string  creeper.  Same  asjetee.  -Chain-creeper, 

a woody-stemmed,  leguminous  vine,  Bauhinia  splenaens. 
of  northern  South  America.  The  stems  are  extremely 
fiexible  and  tough,  so  that  they  can  be  used  like  cords, 
being  more  durable  than  iron  nails  or  chains,  which  in 
the  damp  atmosphere  soon  rust  and  give  way.  Strips  of 
the  bark  are  made  into  a coarse  kind  of  cordage.  Also 
called  bejuco  de  cadena.—  Rajmahal  creeper.  Same  as 
jetce. 

creeper-chain  (kre'per-chan),  n.  An  endless 
chain  provided  with  projecting  hooks  or  fingers: 
used  in  moving  mine-cars  horizontally  or  on 
inclines.  G.  W.  Hughes,  Coal  Mining,  p.  465. 

creeping,  n.  2.  Stalking  or  still-hunting,  as 
for  moose  or  deer.  Earl  of  Dunrnven,  in  Sport 
with  Gun  and  Rod,  p.  20. — 3.  Motion  of  the 
rails  of  a railroad  in  the  direction  of  traffic, 
due  to  a number  of  causes.  The  usual  preventive 
measure  is  to  notch  the  foot  of  the  rail,  and  put  through 
this  notch  the  spike  which  holds  the  rail  to  the  tie  or 
sleeper. 

4.  The  slip  of  a belt  or  rope  which  is  driving 
one  pulley  from  another : due  to  working  or 
elasticity  in  the  belt  or  rope. — 5.  In  elect.,  the 
slow  drifting  or  moving  of  an  instrument  or 
meter  at  no  load,  due  to  inaccurate  adjustment 
or  to  a slow  change  of  the  suspension. — 6.  In 
geol.,  same  as  *creep,  5. 

creeping-bur  (kre'ping-ber),  n.  The  ground- 
pine  or  club-moss.  Lycopodium  clavatum. 
Also  called  creeping-jenny. 

creeping-fern  (kre'ping-fern),  n.  See  climb- 
ing-fern. 

creeping-jenny,  n.  2.  Same  as  *crceping-bvr. 

creese  (kres),  v.  t.  [Also  crease,  kris , < creese, 
n.]  To  kill  by  stabbing  with  a creese  (which 
see). 

cremaster,  n.  4.  In  marsupials  a muscle  which 
compresses  the  mammary  gland  and  forces  the 
milk  down  the  gullet  of  the  young  while  in  the 
pouch. 

cremastral  (kre-mas'tral),  a.  [cremaster + 
-a.ZL]  Pertaining  to  the  cremaster  of  insects. 
Natural  Science,  Jan.  1878,  p.  16. 

creme  (kram),  n.  [F. : see  cream 4,  ».]  1. 

A cream : a term  used  especially  in  the  names 
of  certain  cordials,  as  creme  de  yienthe.  See 
cream 1,  6. — 2.  In  cookery,  meat,  fish  or  vege- 
tables baked  in  white  sauce  and  covered  with 
bread-crumbs. — Creme  brul6e,  caramel  or  browned 
sugar  with  cream.— Crfime  de  cacao  IF.],  a liqueur  of 
the  oily  consistency  known  as  ertme,  flavored  with  cacao 
or  chocolate. 

cremnophobia  (krem  -no-fo ' bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  spt/pvdg,  a steep  bank,  a cliff,  + -tpoj3ta, 

< ipofjeiv,  fear.]  Morbid  fear  of  being  near  the 
edge  of  a cliff  or  precipice. 

cremometer  (kre-mom'e-tcr),  n.  [E.  cream 
(with  assumed  stem  crem-)  + Gr.  phpov, 
measure.]  In  dairying,  a graduated  test-tube 
used  in  estimating  the  proportion  of  cream  in 
milk.  Fresh  milk  warmed  to  100°  F.  is  placed  in  the 
tube, filling  it  to  the  zero  mark,  and  left  to  stand  in  it,  in 
a cool  place,  for  twenty-four  hours,  by  which  time  the 
percentage  of  cream  will  be  plainly  indicated  by  the  scale. 

Cremona  transformation.  See  * transforma- 
tion. 

Cremorne  bolt.  See  *bolt1. 

crena,  n.  3.  In  hot.,  a tooth  or  notch  of  a 
crenate  leaf.  Crena  ani,  the  fissure  between  the 
nates. 

Crenipecten  (kren  - i - pek  ' ten),  n.  [NL. , < L. 
crena,  a notch,  + NL.  1’ecten,  a genus  of 
peleeypods,  < L.  pecten,  a comb:  see  pec  ten.] 
A Carboniferous  genus  of  pectenoid  Pelecypoda 
with  taxodont  hinge. 

crenitic  (kre -nit  'ik),  a.  [Gr.  spyvlnc,  adj., 

< spyvy,  a spring.]  In  geol.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  springs.— 'Crenitic  hypothesis,  a hypothesis  for- 
mulated  by  T.  S.  Hunt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  crystal- 
line schists.  It  assumed  that  the  earth,  in  cooling  from 
a molten  condition,  had  solidified  but  was  still  hot: 
heated  waters  rising  from  the  depths  and  charged  with 
mineral  matter  deposited  at  the  surface  successive  layers 
which  contained  an  abundance  of  zeolites ; subsequently 
the  zeolites  became  feldspars,  occasioning  thus  the 
banded  nature  of  the  schists. 

Orenothrix  (kren'o-thriks),  n.  [NL.  (Cohn, 
1870),  < Gr.  spy vtj,  a spring,  + a hair. 


Crenothrix  polyspora. 
Highly  magnified.  (After  Zopf.) 

a,  arthrospores ; b , single  seg- 
ments; c,  common  sheath  sur- 
rounding the  separate  spores. 
(From  Frankland’s  "Micro-Or- 
ganisms in  Water.”) 


Crenothrix 

These  bacteria  have 
a hair-like  form  and 
occur  in  springs.]  A 
genus  of  filamentous 
non-motile  bacteria 
having  cylindrical  or 
flat  cells  inclosed  in 
a sheath.  Reproduc- 
tion takes  place  by  means 
of  two  kinds  of  spores  pro- 
duced from  the  vegetative 
cells  within  the  filaments. 

The  single  species,  C. 
polyspora , occurs  in  stag- 
nant or  running  water 
Containing  organic  matter 
and  iron  salts. 

crenule  (kren'ul),  n. 

[NL.  crenula,  dim.  of 
L.  crena,  a notch: 
see  crena.']  In  hot., 
a diminutive  crena. 
creoform  (kre'o- 
f6rm),  n.  [creo(sote) 

+ formaldehyde).] 

A non-toxic  tasteless 
and  odorless  conden- 
sation-product of 
creosote  and  formal- 
dehyde. It  is  a 
strong  antiseptic. 

Also  called  geoform 
and  cresoform. 
creole,  n.  3.  In  ichth.,  the  genizara,  Clepticus 
parrse,  found  in  the  West  Indies, 
creole-fish  (kre'ol-fish),  n.  A beautiful  fish, 
Paranthias  furcifer,  of  tropical  American 
waters. 

creolinated  (kre'o-lin-a,/ted),  a.  [ creolin  + 
- ate 1 + -eel2.]  Mixed  or  impregnated  with 
creolin:  as,  creolinated  soap, 
creolin  (kre'o-lin),  n.  [creotsoti)  + -l-  + -in2.] 
The  trade-name  of  two  different  commercial 
products:  (a)  Pearson’s  creolin,  a mixture 
of  coal-tar  hydrocarbons  (and  probably  phe- 
nols) with  resin  soap ; (b)  Artmann’s  creolin,  a 
mixture  of  coal-tar  hydrocarbons  with  cresol- 
sulphonic  acid.  They  are  used  as  antiseptic 
washes. 

creolism  (kre'6-lizm),  n.  [creole  + -ism.']  The 
condition  and  characteristics,  physical  and 
mental,  of  creoles.  Athenee.um,  Oct.  7,  1893. 
Creolization  (kre'o-ll-za'shpn),  n.  [creolize  + 
-ation. J The  development  of  characteristics 
of  a creole  race. 

The  subject  race  had  . . . been  physically  refined  by 
those  extraordinary  influences  of  climate  and  environ- 
ment which  produce  the  phenomena  of  creolization. 

Harper's  Mag.,  Feb.,  1890,  p.  410. 

Creolize  (kre'o-liz),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  creo- 
lized,  ppr.  creolising.  [creole  + -ize.]  To  play 
the  creole ; imitate  or  fall  in  with  the  manners, 
customs,  habits,  etc.,  of  the  creoles,  especially 
as  regards  an  easy  manner  of  living. 

The  ladies  . . . generally  creolize  the  whole  day  in  a 
delectable  state  of  apathy. 

J.  McLeod , Voyage  of  Alceste,  p.  190. 

creophagism  (kre-of'a-jizm),  n.  (Also  kreo-; 
< creophag-ous  + -ism.]  The  practice  of  using 
flesh  as  food.  Also  kreophagism. 

Kreophagism  leads  to  alcoholism,  and  still  more  to  im- 
morality. Saturday  Rev.,  Nov.  5,  1881,  p.  570. 

creophagist  (kre-of'a-jist),  n.  [Also  Tcreo-;  < 
creophag-ous  + -ism.]  A flesh-eater;  one  who 
uses  flesh  as  food. 

creosal  (kre'o-sal),  n.  [creos(ote)  + -al 3.]  The 
trade-name  of  a tannic-acid  ester  of  creosote. 
It  is  a dark-brown  astringent  powder,  and  is  used  medici- 
nally in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  in  certain 
intestinal  troubles. 

creosine  (kre'o-sin),  n.  [crcos(ote)  + -ine 2.] 
A yellow  transparent  non-irritating  fluid  com- 
posed of  creosote,  iodine,  calcium  hypophos- 
phite,  and  balsam  of  Peru : used  internally  in 
phthisis,  bronchitis,  etc. 
creosoform  (kre-6'so-form),  n.  [creosotfe)  + 
fo rmla klehyde).  j Same  as  *creoform. 
creosote,  n. — Coal-tar  creosote,  impure  phenol  or 
carbolic  acid : quite  distinct  from  the  genuine  creosote 
of  wood-tar.—  Creosote  oil.  See  iroil. 

creosotol  (kre'o-so-tol),  n.  [creosote  + -ol.] 
A thick  brownish  inodorous  oil  analogous  to 
guaiacol  carbonate,  but  made  directly  from 
beech-wood  creosote. 

creotoxism  (kre-o-tok'sizm),  n.  Same  as 
*creatoxism. 

crepe,  n. — Crfipe  de  chine  [F.,  1 China  crape’],  a very 
thin,  lustrous  dress-silk. 

crepe  (krap),  r.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  craped,  ppr. 
creping.  [F.  creper,  < L.  crispare,  curl : see 


crepe,  n.,  crape,  and  crisp,  i\]  To  curl;  crimp; 
buckle ; put  up  in  curl-papers ; frizz : as,  to  crepe 
the  hair. 

Crepe  (kre-pa'),  p.  a.  [F.]  Frizzed, 
crepidome  (krep'i-dom),  n.  [NL.  crepidoma, 
< Gr.  Kpr/ividuga,  a foundation:  see  crepidoma.] 
In  the  nomenclature  of  the  spicular  elements 
of  sponges,  an  inceptive  condition  or  stage  in 
the  growth  of  the  irregular  tetraxial  spicules 
in  which  the  tetraxial  or  caltrop  type  is  mani- 
fested. 

crepis,  n.  2.  In  sponge-spicules,  the  central 
axis  of  a desma.  Lankester,  Treatise  onZool., 
II.  134. 

crepitation,  «■  5.  The  peculiar  crackling  sen- 
sation felt  on  palpation  of  emphysematous 
tissues. 

cresalol  (kres'a-lol),  n.  [ cres[ol ) + - al 3 + -ol.] 
A group  of  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-salicylic  es- 
ters of  crescls.  They  form  bulky  white  crys- 
tals, and  are  used  as  antiseptic  dusting-pow- 
ders. 

crescence-line  (kres'ene-lin),  n.  In  the  pele- 
cypod  mollusks,  the  line  of  most  rapid  growth 
of  the  shell.  It  usually  extends  on  each  valve  from 
the  umbo  obliquely  backward  to  the  post-lateral  margin. 
Crescent,  n.  4.  (d)  In  anat.,  one  of  the  cornua  of  gray 
matter  in  the  spinal  cord,  (e)  In  pathol.,  a sexual  form 
of  the  plasmodium  malarise. 

9.  (a)  The  curved,  sausage-shaped  gameto- 
cyte  of  Laverania,  the  parasite  of  pernicious 
♦malaria  (which  see,  with  cut).  (6)  In  certain 
extinct  cardioid  pelecyjDods,  a lunate  flatten- 
ing of  the  shell-surface  just  behind  the  beaks. 
It  specially  characterizes  the  Devonian  genus 
Honeoyea.  (c)  In  the  extinct  trimerellid  bra- 
chiopods,  a curved  and  narrow  muscular  sear 
on  each  valve  just  within  the  cardinal  margin. 

10.  In  plate-armor,  one  of  the  small  pieces  of 
steel  used  to  protect  joints.  See  gusset  (a). 
Malarial  crescent.  Same  as  ★ crescent , 4 (e). — Myopic 
crescent,  a crescentic  yellowish  patch  about  the  papilla 
of  the  optic  nerve,  due  to  atrophy  or  detachment  of  the 
choroid. 

crescentic,  a.  2.  In  gcol.,  noting  certain  cres- 
centiform  marks  or  ‘gouges’  attributed  to  the 
action  of  glacial  ice.  They  are  thought  to  be  due 
to  localized  pressure,  as  in  the  process  of  gouging,  and  are 
therefore  sometimes  called  crescentic  gouges,  G.  K.  Gil- 
bert, in  Science,  Dec.  23,  1904,  p.  894. 
cresegol  (kres'e-goi),  n.  A brownish-red  stable 
organic  compound  of  mercury,  said  to  precipi- 
tate toxins  but  not  albumins:  used  as  a substi- 
tute for  mercuric  chiorid  as  a bactericide, 
cresilite  (kres'i-lit),  n.  [F.  cresilite;  as 
cres(ol)  + -it-  + -ite-.]  An  explosive  consist- 
ing of  trinitrocresol  mixed  with  melinite : used 
in  France. 

Cresol  red.  See  *red b 

cresolene  (kres'o-len),  n.  [ cresol  + -ene.]  A 
trade-name  for  anisol,  or  methyl-phenyl  ether, 
OglljOCH.j,  used  as  a disinfectant, 
cresorcin  (kres-or'sin),  n.  [cres(ol)  + orcin.] 
Methyl  phendiol-2,4,  CgB^OH^CHg,  or  dihy- 
droxytoluene.  It  is  a crystalline  dibasic  phe- 
nol, which  melts  at  104°  C. 
cresorcinol  (kre-sor'si-nol),  n.  Same  as  Msor- 
cinol. 

cresotate  (kres'o-tat),  n.  [cres(ol)  + -ote  + 
-ate l.]  Same  as  * cresylate. 
cresotinic  (kres-o-tin'ik),  a.  [cres(ol)  + -ote  + 

-in'-1  + -it’.]  Derived  from  cresol Cresotinic 

acid,  the  name  given  to  three  isomeric  acids  formed  by 
the  action  of  carbon  dioxid  on  the  sodium  salts  of  the 
cresols : a-cresotinic  acid  is  4-hydroxy-m-toluic  acid,  C g 
Ha(OH)(CH3)C02H(4:l:3);i8-cresotinieacid  is2-hydroxy-m- 
toluic  acid,  CgHgfOHXCHgJCf^  11(2:1:3) ; y-cresotinic  acid 
is  3-hydroxy-p-toluic  acid,  Coll:i(OHX(:H-)CI)L,H(:::l:4). 
The  acids  melt  at  151°,  164°,  and  177°  C.  respectively. 

Cresphontes  butterfly.  See  *hutterjly. 

CreSS,  71.—  French  cress,  the  winter  cress,  Campe  Bar- 
barea.—  Leek-cress,  the  hedge-garlic  or  garlic  mustard, 
Alliaria  Alliaria.—  Meadow-cress,  (a)  See  meadow- 
cress.  ( b ) The  common  garden-cress,  Lepidium  sativum. 
— Mouse-ear  cress.  See  thale-cress.—  Para  cress,  a 
pungent  cruciferous  plant,  Spilanthes  oleracea,  originally 
from  the  West  Indies,  replacing  water-cress  in  hot  coun- 
tries. See  Spilanthes.—  Rocket  cress.  Same  as  French 
■kcress. — Yellow  cress.  See  yellow  cress,  under  yellow. 
cressed  (krest),  a.  [cress  + -erf2.]  Bordered 
with  water-cresses. 

Cressed  brook  and  ever-eddying  river,  lifted  even  in 
flood  scarcely  over  its  stepping-stones, — but  through  all 
sweet  summer  keeping  tremulous  music  with  harp- 
strings  of  dark  water.  Ruskin,  Modern  Painters,  V.  vii.  4. 

cresset-lamp  (kres'et-lamp),  n.  Same  as  cres- 
set. 

cresswort  (kres'wert),  n.  Any  plant  of  the 
mustard  family  Brassicacese , to  which  the 
cress  also  belongs.  Lindley.  [Rare.] 

Crest,  7i.  2.  ( j ) The  design,  generally  that  of  an  ani- 

mal, which  constitutes  the  heraldic  bearings  of  a social 
group  among  primitive  tribes.  The  crest  belongs  often 
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to  an  exogamic  group  and  is  related  to  the  totem,  (k) 
The  summit  of  a river-flood  wave.— Crest  and  trough, 
the  alternately  occurring  regions  situated  half  a wave- 
length apart  in  any  wave-system  where  the  displace- 
ments of  the  vibrating  medium  reach  a maximum  but 
are  opposite  in  direction.— Crest  of  the  urethra. 
Same  as  crista  urethr/e.—  Cross  crest,  a fold  of  enamel 
running  transversely  across  the  face  of  a tooth.— Eth- 
moid crest.  Same  as  crista  galli.—  Exterior  crest. 
See  drawing,  under  parapet.—  Neural  crest,  in  the  ver- 
tebrate embryo,  the  ridge-like  dorsal  portion  of  the  neural 
tube  where  it  is  cut  off  from  the  general  integumentary 
ectoderm  and  gives  rise  to  the  spinal  ganglia.  See  cut, 
under  -kcortoviesoblast.—  Nuchal  crest,  a crest  of  hair  or 
feathers  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  in  a few  birds  and 
some  mammals.— Orbital  crest,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
orbital  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone. — Procnemial 
crest,  in  ornith.,  the  large  crest  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles  on  the  superior  end  and  anterior  face  of  the 
tibia.  — Sphenomaxillary  crest,  a bony  ridge  forming 
the  margin  of  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure.—  Supramas- 
toid  crest,  a bony  ridge  on  the  temporal  bone  just  above 
the  meatus  auditorius.— Temporal  crest,  in  anat,  the 
line  which  extends  from  the  outer  angles  of  the  frontal 
bone  upward  over  the  frontal  and  parietals.  Also  called 
linea  semicircularis. 

crest-board  (krest'bord),  w.  1.  An  ornamental 
board  which  forms  the  cresting  or  crossing  of 
a roof. — 2.  A similar  board  set  along  the 
sloping  edge  of  a gable  and  rising  like  a para- 
pet above  the  roof : an  erroneous  use. 
creston  (kres-ton'),  n.  [Sp.,  crest  of  a hel- 
met. J In  mining  gcol.,  the  outcrop  of  a vein: 
used  along  the  Mexican  boundary, 
cresyl  (kres'il),  n.  [cres(ol)  + -yl.]  A sub- 
stance derived  from  cresol.— Cresyl  blue.  See 
■kblue,  n — Cresyl  fast  violet.  See  ★irfofei. 
cresylate  (kre'si-lat),  n.  [cresyl  + -ate1.]  A 
salt  of  cresylic  acid:  as,  cresylate  of  sodium, 
cresyol  (kres'i-ol),  n.  Same  as  * cresyl. 
creta  (kre'ta),  n.  [L. : see  cretaceous,  crayon.] 
Chalk.— Cretaprseparata  (prepared  chalk),  chalk  freed 
from  impurities  and  finely  pulverized. 

cretaceous,  a.  3.  In  hot. : (a)  Chalky,  or  hav- 
ing chalk-glands,  as  in  some  species  of  Saxi- 
fraga.  (6)  Of  a chalky  color ; dead-white, 
cretification  (kre-ti-fi-ka'shqn),  n.  [cretify 
(-ftc-)  + -ation.]  1.  Same  as  cretefaction. — 
2.  Same  as  calcification,  2. 
cretinize  (kre'ti-niz),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cre- 
tinized,  ppr.  cretinizing.  [cretin  + -ize.]  To 
reduce  to  the  condition  of  a cretin.  See  cre- 
tinism. 

The  wretched  look  of  the  dwarfed,  diseased  and  cre- 
tinized  inhabitants.  Freeman. 

cretinoid  (kre'ti-noid),  a.  [cretin  + -oid.]  Re- 
sembling, in  symptoms,  a cretin.— Cretinoid 
disease.  Same  as  myxedema. 

cretinous  (kre'tin-us),  a.  [cretin  + -ous.]  Re- 
lating to  cretinism  or  to  a cretin. 

Cretinous  idiots,  who  are  bom  without  thyroid  glands. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  540. 
cretion  (kre'shon),  n.  [L.  cretio(n-),  < cernere 
(pp.  cretus),  decide : see  *cern 2 and  cf.  discrete, 
etc.]  In  Rom.  law,  the  act  of  cerning  and  the 
time  allowed  for  it.  See  *cerrfl. 
cretol  (kre'tol),  n.  [L.  creta,  chalk,  + -ol.] 
A preparation  suggested  for  the  destruction 
of  various  obnoxious  organisms,  such  as  the 
larval  and  pupa:  of  mosquitoes. 
Creto-Mycensean  (kre"to-mi-se-ne'an),  a.  Per- 
taining to  both  Crete  and  Mycense:' applied  to 
the  Cretan  phase  of  the  Mycenaean  or  early 
prehistoric  Hellenic  civilization.  Many  excava- 
tions have  recently  been  undertaken  iu  Crete  by  English 
and  Italian  archaeologists. 

cretous  (kre'tus),  a.  Samp  as  cretose.  [Rare.] 
crevally  (kre-val'i),  n.  Same  as  cavally. 
Crevasse,  n .—  Crevasse  cycle,  the  sequence  of  changes 
which  a series  of  crevasses  passes  through  in  the  move- 
ment of  a glacier.  Science,  May  20,  1904,  p.  786. 

crevasse  (kre-vas'),  v.  t. ; pret.  and  pp.  cre- 
vassed,  ppr.  crevassing.  To  rend,  as  the  sur- 
face of  a glacier,  with  fissures  and  cracks. 

This  high  isolated  drumlin  and  lower  accumulations 
. . . are  evidence  of  the  wrenching  and  crevassing  at  the 
turning  spot.  Dana,  Manual  of  Geol.,  p.  971. 

crewellery  (kro  ' el  - er  - i),  n.  [crewel  + -ery.] 
Crewel-work.  N.  E.  D. 
crew-space  (kro'spas),  n.  Naut.,  space  in  a 
vessel  specifically  assigned  and  reserved  as 
quarters  for  the  crew.  Each  space  must  have  not 
less  than  72  cubic  feet,  with  12  square  feet  of  floor  for 
each  person  lodged  therein,  and  no  cargo  or  stores  may 
be  carried  in  such  spaces. 

crib1,  n.  11.  The  frames  may  rest  one  on  the  other, 
forming  a solid  lining,  or  solid  cribbing,  or  they  may  be 
spaced  at  convenient  intervals,  making  what  is  called  an 
open  cribbing.  In  the  latter  case  a lining  or  backing  of 
planks  or  of  poles  is  used.  At  intervals  bearing  cribs,  frames 
with  ends  projecting  into  the  solid  rock,  are  used  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  shaft-lining.  Wedging  cribs  are 
heavy  frames  used  as  the  foundation  for  a water-tight 
shaft-lining  (tubbing),  the  space  behind  the  wedging  crib 
being  wedged  water-tight.  Garland  curbs  are  provided 
with  horizontal  gutters  to  intercept  the  water  flowing 
down  inside  the  shaft-lining.  Also  called  curb. — To  balk 
the  crib.  See  -kbalk. 


crib 

crib1,  v.  t.  5.  To  make  up  (logs,  boards,  or 
staves)  into  small  rafts  or  cribs  to  be  united 
later  into  a large  raft.  [United  States  and 
Canada.] 

cribbage,  re — Five-card  cribbage,  a variety  of  crib- 
bage  in  which  each  player  receives  only  five  cards,  two  of 
which  are  laid  out  for  the  crib,  the  play  stopping  as  soon 
as  a ‘ go ' or  31  is  reached, 

cribber,  n.  2.  A device  which  is  buckled 
around  a horse’s  throat  to  prevent  cribbing. 
The  under  side,  which  bears  against  the  horse’s  throat, 
is  provided  with  sharp  points  which  are  held  back  by 
springs  to  prevent  them  from  pricking  unless  the  horse 
attempts  to  crib. 

cribbing-muzzle  (krib'ing-muz,/l),  n.  An  open 
wire  muzzle  which  is  held  in  place  over  a 
horse’s  mouth  by  a halter,  to  prevent  cribbing, 
cribral  (krib'ral),  a.  [cribrum  + -al1.)  Relating 
to  a cribrum  or  any  sieve-like  structure. 
Science,  June  7,  1901,  p.  888. 

Cribraria  (kri-bra'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Schrader, 
1791),  < L.  cribrum , a sieve.]  A genus  of  slime- 
molds,  type  of  the  family 
Cribrariacese,  having  sepa- 
rate  stipitate  sporangia. 

The  lower  portion  of  the peridium 
is  cup-shaped  and  the  upper  con- 
sists  of  a network  of  thick-celled 
strands,  which  suggest  the  name. 

The  spores  are  variously  colored. 

Cribrariacese  (kri-bra-ri-a'- 
se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Crib - 
r'ar'ia  + -acese.]  A family 
of  slime-molds  named  from 
the  genus  Cribraria.  The 
eridia  are  mostly  stipitate  and 
ave  radiate  or  stellate  thicken-  jS| 

ings.  The  thinner  intermediate 
portions  disappear  at  maturity,  (K&faKKgeia 

leaving  a more  or  less  spherical 
network.  See  irCribraria. 

Cribriform  area.  See.  ★urea. — Cribraria  piriformis . 

Cribriform  organ,  in  Stelle-  (FromEnglerandPrantrs 
roidea,  one  of  the  densely  packed  ••  pflanzenfamilien.”) 
groups  of  small  spinelets  or  lam- 
ellae found  on  some  or  all  of  the  marginal  plates,  especially 
in  Porcellanasteridse.  The  function  of  the  organ  is  un- 
known, but  it  may  act  as  a percolator, 
cribrilinidan  (krib-ri-lin'i-dan),  o.  an dn.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
bryozoan  family  Cribrilinidie. 

II.  n.  A member  of  the  Cribrilinidie. 
cricamphityle  (kri-kam'fi-tll),  n.  [Gr.  upko f, 
a ring,  + a/upi,  on  both  ends,  + r vhi,  a lump.] 
In  the  nomenclature  of  the  spicular  elements 
of  sponges,  a monaxial  spicule  or  rhabd  with 
concentric  swellings  and  blunt  ends, 
criccaltrop  (kri-kal'trop),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
KpiKo;,  a ring,  + E.  caltrop.']  In  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  spicular  elements  of  sponges,  a 
caltrop  in  which  the  arms  bear  series  of  con- 
centric rings. 

crick3  (krik),  v.  t.  [cricks,  n.]  To  wrench  or 
sprain : as,  to  crick  one’s  neck. 
cricket1,  re.—  Agitating  cricket,  an  American  gryllid, 
Hapithus  agitator , which  occasionally  damages  young 
cotton-plants  in  the  southern  United  States. — Banded 
cricket,  an  American  gryllid,  Nemobius  fasdatus,  which 
occasionally  injures  the  cotton-plant — Black  cricket,  any 
member  of  the  family  Gryllidte  which  is  black  in  color,  like 
Gryllus  assimilis.—  Mormon  cricket,  a wingless  Ameri- 
can locustid,  Anabrus  simplex.  (Local,  U.  S.]  — Western 
cricket.  Same  as  mormon  ★ cricket. 
cricket2,  re — Double- wicket  cricket,  the  ordinary 
form  of  modern  cricket,  which  requires  two  wickets,  and  a 
batsman  at  each : in  contradistinction  to  single-wicket 
cricket,  in  which  only  one  batsman  bats  at  a time, 
cricket-match  (krik'et-mach),  n.  A contest  at 
cricket  between  two  sides  of  eleven  players 
each,  lasting  usually  from  half  a day  to  three 
days.  That  side  wins  which,  two  innings  having  been 
played  by  both  sides,  shall  have  scored  the  greatest  aggre- 
gate of  runs.  See  cricket. 

cricket-teal  (krik'et-tel),  n.  1.  See  teal1. — 
2.  A local  name  of  the  European  blue-winged 
teal,  Anas  crecca. 

cricohyoid  (kri-ko-hi'oid),  a.  [crico{id)  + 
hyoid.]  Relating  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
cricoid  cartilage. 

cricorhabd  (kri'ko-rabd),  n.  [Gr.  Kpisog,  a 
ring,  + f>d/36oc,  a rod : see  rhabd.]  In  the 
nomenclature  of  the  spicular  elements  of 
sponges,  a monaxial  spicule  or  straight  rhabd 
with  concentric  swellings, 
cricostyle  (kri'ko-stll),  n.  [Gr.  k phtog,  a ring, 
+ orii/lof,  a pillar,  taken  in  sense  of  L.  stilus,  a 
pointed  instrument,]  A cricorhabd  with  sharp 
ends.  See  * cricorhabd . 
cricotomy  (kri-kot'o-mi),  n.  [ crico(id ) + Gr. 
-Top'ta,  < rapeiv,  cut.]  Division  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  in  laryngotomy. 
cricotracheal  (kri-ko-tra'ke-al),  a.  [crico(id) 
+ tracheal.]  Relating  to  both  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  the  rings  of  the  trachea, 
cricotrisene  (kri-ko-tri'en),  n.  [Gr.  spinor,  a 


ring,  + rpiaiva,  a trident.]  In  the  nomenclature 
of  the  spicular  elements  of  sponges,  a trieene 
in  which  the  four  arms  bear  series  of  concen- 
tric wrinkles.  See  trisene  and  *criccaltrop. 

criminal,  a.—  Central  Criminal  Court.  See  -kcourt . 
— Criminal  code.  See  -kcode. 

criminaloid  (krim'i-nal-oid),  a.  andw.  [ crim- 
inal + -oid.~\  I.  a.  Similar  to  a criminal. 

II.  n.  A person  who  in  physique  is  similar 
to  the  criminal  type,  that  is,  the  type  which  is 
believed  to  predispose  to  criminal  acts. 

The  scientifically  trained  and  practically  experienced 
examiner  . . . can,  moreover,  by  the  same  means  [a 
physical  examination]  exclude  the  criminals,  criminal- 
oids,  and  the  degenerates. 

Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  VI.  181. 

criminogenesis  (krinUi-no-ien'e-sis),  n.  [L. 
crimen  ( crimin -),  crime,  + yevetng,  origin.]  The 
origin  of  crime.  Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos,  and 
Psychol.,  I.  245. 

criminography  (krim-i-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [L.  cri- 
men (crimin-),  crime,  4-  -y'paipia,  < ypaipetv, 
write.]  The  scientific  description  of  crime,  of 
its  distribution,  origin,  and  of  the  character- 
istics of  criminals.  Baldwin,  Diet,  of  Philos, 
and  Psychol.,  I.  245. 

criminological  (krim"i-n6-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  criminology, 
criminology  (krim-i-nol'o-ji),  n.  The  science 
of  crime. 

crimping-brake  (krim'ping-brak),  n.  In  shoe- 
manuf.,  a machine  for  crimping  the  vamps  of 
shoes ; a crimper.  Also  called  banging-iron. 
crimping-form  (krim 'ping-form),  n.  A form 
on  which  vamps  for  boots  may  be  crimped, 
crimping-machine,  n.  2.  In  sheet-metal  work, 
a hand-  or  power-machine  for  crimping  the 
edges  of  box-covers,  cans,  and  other  tinware ; 
a machine  closely  allied  to  the  beading-ma- 
chine;  employing  rolls  to  form  a crimp  or  cor- 
rugation in  sheet-metal. — 3.  A contrivance  for 
crimping  the  tops  of  lamp-chimneys  and  other 
glassware.  — Double-head  crimping-macblne,  a 
power-machine  for  crimping  both  ends  of  a can  at  the  same 
time.— Upright  crlmplng-machine,  one  having  hori- 
zontal crimping-rolls.  It  is  adapted  to  crimping  the  edges 
of  square  as  well  as  of  round  cans,  the  crimping-rolls  fol- 
lowing automatically  the  shape  of  the  can,  however  ir- 
regular. 

crimping-screw  (krim'ping-skro),  n.  A small, 
hand  screw-press  for  crimping  vamps, 
crinanthropist  (kri-nan'thro-pist),  n.  [ crinan - 
throp-y  + -ist.]  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
criticizing  men.  N.  E.  D. 
crinanthropy  (kri-nan'thro-pi),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  spiveiv,  judge,  + avdpunog,  man.]  Criticism 
of  men.  JV.  E.  D. 

crine2  (krin),  v.  i. ; pret.  and  pp.  crined,  ppr. 
crining.  [Appar.  < Gael,  crion,  wither,  < crion, 
withered,  little,  = Ir.  crion,  earlier  crin,  = W. 
crin  = Bret,  krin,  dry.]  To  shrink  or  shrivel 
up  from  dryness  or  heat,  as  in  cooking. 
[Scotch.] 

Cringle,  n. — Bull’s-eye  cringle,  a cringle  having  a 
grooved  ring  of  iron,  called  a thimble,  around  which  the 
rope  or  wire  is  spliced. 

crinid  (kri'nid),  re.  [Gr.  sp'tvov,  lily,  + -id2.]  A 
crinoid. 

criniferoUS  (kri-nif'e-rus),  a.  [L.  crinis,  hair, 
+ ferre,  bear.]  Bearing  hair.  [Rare.] 
crinin,  krinin  (krin'in),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr. 
spiveiv,  separate,  + -in2.]  A substance  which 
will  stimulate  the  secretion  of  certain  glands, 
such  as  the  pancreas,  for  example,  secretin, 
crinivorous  (kri-niv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  crinis,  hair, 
+ vorare,  devour.]  Devouring  hair.  [Rare.] 
crinogenic,  krinogenic  (kri-no-jen'ik),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  crinin. 

crinoline,  re.  4.  A contrivance  worn  by  divers 
in  deep  water  to  enable  them  to  breathe  more 
freely.  It  is  placed  round  the  body  and  tied  in 
front  of  the  stomach. 

crinoline-mount  krin'o-lin-mount),  re.  Same 

as  *cage-mount. 

crinula  (krin'u-la),  v.  [NL..  dim.  of  L.  crinis, 
hair:  see  crine1.]  In  hot.,  same  as  elater2,  2. 
crin  vegetal  (kran  va-zha-tal ' ).  [F.  crin 
vegetal,  ‘vegetal  hair’:  see  crine 1 and  vegetal.] 
The  commercial  name  of  the  fiber  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  fan-palm  of 
southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  Cha- 
rnserops  humilis.  It  is  usually  twisted,  curled,  and 
dyed  to  resemble  curled  horsehair,  and  is  extensively  used 
as  a substitute  for  the  latter  in  upholstery.  See  hemp- 
palm,  and  vegetable  horsehair,  under  vegetable.  Hannan, 
Textile  Fibres  of  Com.,  p.  160. 

crioboly  (kri-ob'o-li),  re.  [Also  krioboly;  < Gr. 
*nptol3oAta,  < xpio/l’dAoc,  ram-slaying,  < spidg,  ram, 
+ (jaXktiv,  throw,  cast.]  A rite  of  the  Phry- 
gian worship  performed  by  bathing  in  the 
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blood  of  sacrificial  rams.  The  practice  was 
introduced  into  Rome  during  the  early  Empire. 
Criophoros  (kri-of'o-ros),  re.  [Gr.  upiofApo g,  < 
spidg,  a ram,  + -ipopog,  < <j>epuv,  bear.]  In  Gr. 
myth.,  the  ram-bearer,  an  epithet  of  Hermes, 
the  ram  being  the  animal  especially  sacrificed 
in  his  honor.  There  was  a famous  statue  of 
Hermes  Criophoros  by  Calamis  at  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia. 

Cripple,  «.  4.  A kind  of  temporary  staging 
used  by  window-cleaners. — 5.  In  railroading, 
a freight-car  or  other  car  which  has  been 
injured  or  damaged  in  its  running  gear  or  is 
for  any  other  reason  unfit  for  use.  A car  con- 
demned by  a car-inspector  as  a cripple  must  be 
cut  out  of  its  train  and  sent  to  the  cripple- 
track.  See  * drill-yard . 

cripple-rafter  (krip'l-raf//ter),  re.  Same  as 

* cripple-timber. 

cripple-stopper  (krip'l-stop/,er),  re.  A small 
gun  used  by  sportsmen  to  kill  wounded  birds, 
cripple-timber  (krip'l-tim'ber),  re.  In  roof- 
construction,  a timber  made  shorter,  as  re- 
quired by  the  slope  of  the  roof,  so  as  to  frame 
into  a hip-rafter  or  valley-rafter.  Often  same 
&&  jack-rafter. 

cripple-track  (krip'l-trak),  re.  In  railroading, 
a special  track  in  a drill-yard  for  the  storage  or 
repair  of  cripples,  or  injured  cars.  Such  tracks 
are  provided  with  ample  space  on  each  side  to  enable 
the  repairers  to  work  about  the  cars.  If  the  injury  is 
serious,  cripples  are  unloaded  and  sent  from  the  cripple- 
tracks  to  the  repair-shops. 

cripple- window  (krip'l-  win,/do),  re.  A window 
built  in  or  upon  the  slope  of  a roof,  as  a 
dormer-window  of  any  form ; also,  an  opening 
filled  with  a sash  in  the  slope  of  the  roof  itself, 
crisis,  re.  3.  A paroxysm  of  acute  localized 
pain  or  of  functional  disturbance  of  some  organ 
accompanying  tabes  dorsalis  or  other  degener- 
ative affection  of  the  spinal  cord Dietl’s 

crises,  attacks  of  severe  gastric  distress  in  cases  of  wan- 
dering  kidney.— Gastric  crisis,  a sudden  attack  of 
violent  pain  radiating  from  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  occurring  some- 
times in  locomotor  ataxia. — Laryngeal  crisis,  a con- 
vulsive cough,  with  hoarseness  and  severe  pain  in  the 
larynx,  occurring  in  the  course  of  tabes  dorsalis. 

crispifloral  (kris'pi-flo-ral),  a.  [L.  crispus, 
curled,  + flos  (for-),  bower,  + -al1  (see 
floral).]  Having  crispate  or  curled  flowers 
Jackson,  Glossary. 

crispifoliate  (kris-pi-fd'  li-at),  a.  [L.  crispus, 
curled,  + folium,  leaf,  + -ate1  (see  foliate).] 
Having  crispate  or  curled  leaves.  Jackson, 
Glossary. 

crista,  re.,  (b)  In  anal.,  a ridge  or  crest  for  the 
attachment  of  a muscle.  ( c ) A narrow  fold 
of  enamel  directed  inward  and  backward  from 
a point  near  the  meeting  of  the  protoloph  and 
ectoloph  in  such  a tooth  as  that  of  a rhinoce- 
ros. See  cut  under  *tooth.  (d)  A cord-like 
longitudinal  ridge  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
egg-capsule  of  cockroaches.  A.  S.  Packard, 

Text-hook  of  Entom.,  p.  519 Crista  ethmoldel, 

in  ichth.,  the  ethmoid : a median  bone  in  front  of  the 
frontals  and  above  the  vomer.  See  cut  under  Esox, 
Starks,  Synonymy  of  the  Fish  Skeleton,  p.  509.—  Crista 
femoris.  Same  as  linea  aspera. — Crista  helicis,  ‘ ridge 
of  the  helix,’  the  projection  of  the  external  ear  just  above 
the  meatus,  which  divides  the  concha  into  two  parts,  the 
upper  (cymba)  and  the  lower  (cavitas  concha;).—  Crista 
inferior,  in  ornith.,  the  ridge  along  the  proximal  portion 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  humerus.— Crista  superior, 
in  ornith.,  the  marked  ridge  on  the  upper  border  for  the 
attachment  of  the  great  pectoralis  major.— Crista  tym- 
panica,  ‘tympanic  ridge,'  a roughened  line  on  the  annulus 
tympanicus  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  drum 
membrane.— Crista  ulnae,  ‘ridge  of  the  ulna’;  the  ex- 
ternal border  of  the  ulna. 

critenchyma  (kri-tengk'i-ma),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
upird g,  separated,  + eyxvpa,  infusion : see 
*enchyma.]  In  hot.,  the  tissue  of  the  sheaths 
of  fibrovascular  bundles.  Jackson,  Glossary, 
criteriology  (kri-te-ri-ol'o-ji),  re.  [Gr.  spirf/giov, 
criterion,  + -'hoyia,  < liyeiv,  speak.]  The  doc- 
trine of  criteria  or  standards  of  judgment.  See 
criterion. 

Criterion  of  equilibrium,  of  kinetic  stabil- 
ity. See  * equilibrium , kinetic  *stability. 
Critical  days,  days  on  which  the  crisis  of  an  acute  dis- 
ease may  occur.— Critical  integer,  mineral.  See 
★ integer , -kmineral. — Critical  period.  Same  as  cli- 
macteric.— Critical  point,  (c)  In  math.,  a point  where 
the  slope  of  the  graph  of  a function  is  zero  or  infinitely 
great.— Critical  pressure,  solution,  speed.  See 
★ pressure , etc.— Critical  state,  in  phys.,  the  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium  between  the  vapor  phase  and 
the  liquid  phase,  in  which  a substance  exists  when  at 
its  critical  pressure  and  critical  temperature.— Critical 
temperature,  tube,  value,  etc.  See  irtemperature,  etc. 
criticism,  n.— Morellian  criticism.  It  was  noticed 
by  Giovanni  Morelli  (1816-91),  the  critic  of  Italian  paint- 
ing, that  the  old  painters  dropped  unconsciously  into 
mannerisms  in  the  representation  of  details,  both  im- 


criticism 

portant  and  unimportant ; each  master,  for  instance,  hav- 
ing a peculiar  way  of  constructing  a hand  or  an  ear. 
Morelli  used  these  peculiarities  with  good  results  to 
supplement  the  higher  criticism  of  style,  color,  and  com- 
position in  ascribing  paintings  to  their  proper  authors. 
The  method  has  been  widely  adopted  in  the  criticism  of 
art. 

croaker,  W.,  4.  ( e ) The  little  roncador.  (/)  Any  fish 
of  the  sciaenoid  genus  Micropogon,  especially  M.  undula - 
tus.— Black  croaker,  the  red  roncador.— Post  croaker. 
Same  as  spot,  7(a).— Silver  croaker,  a sciamoid  fish, 
Jioirdiella  chrysura , found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States.— White  croaker,  the  queenfish. 
Croatan  group.  See  *groupi. 
crobylus,  n.  See  krobylos. 
crocard  (kro-kard'),  n.  [Also  crockard  (a 
modern  spelling,  but  the  word  is  not  in  modem 
use);  ME.  crocard,  AF.  crokard,  prob.  < ME. 
crok,  a crock,  a potsherd:  see  crock A]  A 
base  coin  current  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I. 

CT OC-chien (kro-sh yan ' ) , re.  [Colonial  F.,  for  croc 
de  chien,  ‘dog’s  fang’  (from  the  hooked  spines 
on  the  stems  and  leaves) : F.  croc,  fang  or  tusk ; 
chien,  dog.]  A common  name  in  the  West 
Indies  of  climbing  palms  of  the  genus  Desmon- 
cns.  Their  stems  and  the  petioles  and  midribs  of  the 
leaves  are  beset  with  hooked  spines,  making  them  very 
troublesome  to  one  walking  in  a forest.  See  Desmmicus. 

As  the  Spanish  soldiers  ran  from  the  English,  one  of 
them  was  caught  in  the  innumerable  hooks  of  the  Croc- 
chien.  Kingsley , At  Last,  iii. 

crocein  (krd'se-in),  n.  [eroce(ous)  + -in2.] 
A name  given  to  several  acid  coal-tar  colors 
on  account  of  the  bright  red  they  produce. — 
Brilliant  crocein  M,  3B,  and  9B,  acid  coattar  colors  of 
the  disazo-sulphonic-acid  type.  They  dye  wool  a bright 
bluish  red  from  an  acid  bath,  and  are  also  used  in  color- 
ing paper  and,  to  a limited  extent,  in  dyeing  cotton.— 
Crocein  B and  3B,  two  acid  coal-tar  colors  of  the  disazo 
type.  The  former  is  derived  from  amidoazo-benzineand 
the  latter  from  azo-toluene.  They  dye  wool  red  in  an 
acid  bath.  — Crocein  2B  or  3BX,  an  acid  coal-tar  color  of 
the  monoazo  type,  derived  from  naphthionic  acid.  It 
dyes  wool  red  in  an  acid  bath.  Also  called  scarlet  000. 
— Crocein  orange,  scarlet.  See  korange  l,  * scarlet. 
crocetin,  n.  (b)  An  amorphous  red  product, 
obtained  by  heating  crocin,  the 
coloring  matter  of  saffron  ( Crocus  sativus),  with 
dilute  mineral  acids. 

crochet,  n.  4.  A fold  of  enamel  directed  for- 
ward from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  median 
cross-crest  (metaloph)  in  such  a tooth  as  the 
molar  of  a rhinoceros.  See  cut  under  *tooth. 
crocine  (kro  ' sin),  a.  [L.  crocinus,  < Gr. 
Kpdawoc,  < uptime,  saffron : see  crocus .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  crocus. 
crock2,  n.  2.  In  cricket,  a worthless  player. 
[Slang.] 

crocketed,  a.  2.  Having  crockets,  orterminal 
snags : said  of  stags’  horns, 
crocheting  (krok'e-ting),  n.  1.  In  arch.,  the 
system  of  crockets,  as  along  the  gable,  or  one 
angle,  of  a spire. — 2.  Decoration  by  means  of 
rows  of  crockets:  as,  a steeple  adorned  by  rich 
crockeling. 

crockman  (krok'man),  n.  A man  who  deals  in 
crockery. 

crock-stick  (krok'stik),  n.  A stick  used  for 
stirring  a pot ; a pot-stick;  a spurtle. 
crocodile-arrow  (krok'o-dIl-ar//o),  re.  A large 
arrow  bearing  the  design  of  a crocodile  on  its 
foreshaft:  used  by  the  natives  of  Torres  Strait, 
and  remarkable  on  account  of  the  conventional 
modifications  of  the  crocodile  design.  H addon, 
Evolution  in  Art,  p.  20. 

crocodile-shears  (krok'o-dil-sherz),  n.  sing,  and 
pi.  Same  as  * alligator-shears. 
crocose  (kro'kos),  re.  [ croc-us  + -ose.]  Sugar 
obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  crocetin : now 
known  to  be  glucose.  Also  called  saffron-sugar. 
Crocosmia  (kro-koz'mi-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Planchon, 
1851-52),  < Gr.  uptime,  saffron,  crocus,  + oapy, 
smell.  The  dried  flowers  when  moistened  have 
the  odor  of  saffron.]  A genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Iridacese,  which  includes  only  one  spe- 
cies, C.  aurea,  a showy  bulbous  autumn-bloom- 
ing plant.  This  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  closely 
allied  genus  Tritonia  by  having  tile  stamens  separated  at 
equal  distances  instead  of  grouped  at  one  side,  the  tube 
not  swollen  at  the  top,  and  the  fruit  3-seeded  instead  of 
many-seeded.  Its  cultivation  is  that  of  Gladiolus.  The 
plant  is  native  to  Africa. 

crocus,  n.  5.  In  old  chem.,  a yellowish  or  red- 
dish impure  oxid  of  some  of  the  metals:  as, 
crocus  antimonii  or  crocus  metallorum,  an  im- 
pure oxid  of  antimony  obtained  by  deflagration 
of  natural  sulphid  of  antimony  with  saltpeter; 
crocus  Martis,  oxid  of  iron  left  on  heating  sul- 
phate of  iron  to  redness  in  the  air ; crocus  Ven- 
eris, red  oxid  of  copper  obtained  by  heating 
copper  in  the  air.— Autumn,  fog,  meadow,  or  Mi- 


chaelmas crocus,  the  meadow-saffron,  Colchicum  au- 
tumnale. — Prairie  or  wild  crocus,  the  American  pasque- 
flower, Pulsatilla  hirsutissima.  See  pasque-Jlower. 

■crocused  (kro'kust),  p.  a.  Covered  or  decked 
with  crocuses.  Ruskin. 
crocus-powder  (kro'kus-pou//d6r),  re.  An  old 
name  for  red  oxid  of  iron  in  fine  powder,  used 
as  a polishing  material.  See  crocus,  4. 
crodonium  (kro-do'ni-uro),  n.  [NL.]  A sup- 
posed new  chemical  element  announced  by 
Trommsdorff  in  1820  as  present  in  an  incrus- 
tation produced  by  sulphuric  acid : afterward 
shown  to  be  a mixture  of  common  substances, 
croft-bleaching  (kr6ft'ble"ching),  n.  Bleach- 
ing and  exposure  to  the  sun  on  grass,  and  fre- 
quent sprinkling;  insolation.  See  croft,  v.  t. 
crofter,  «.  Originally  a customary  tenant  with  well- 
defined  l ights  to  his  holding,  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  the  crofter  came  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a tenant 
at  will.  Wholesale  evictions  of  crofters  led,  in  1883,  to 
the  appointment  of  a parliamentary  commission  of  inves- 
tigation, the  result  of  which  was  the  enactment,  in  1885, 
of  the  Crofters  Act,  which  guaranteed  permanence  of  ten- 
ure, compensation  for  improvements,  and  fair  rents,  de- 
termined by  a permanent  commission. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Crofters  Act  of  1885,  and  the 
amending  statutes  of  succeeding  years,  which  added  to 
the  Commissioners'  powers  of  fixing  fair  rents  and  can- 
celling arrears,  the  power  of  enlarging  crofts  and  common 
glazings,  political  agitation  among  the  Highland  crofters 
has  practically  died  out.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXII.  464. 

crogan  (kro'gan),  n.  See  *craggan. 
crokinole  (kro'ki-nol),  n.  [Also  croquinole, 
crockinale;  < F.  croquignole,  a fillip;  probably 
connected  with  croquignole,  craguignolle,  a 
cracknel,  which  originated  in  the  root  of  crack*-, 
v.]  A game  played  on  a round  or  octagonal 
board,  in  which  round  wooden  disks  are  filliped 
from  the  edge  toward  the  middle.  See  squail. 
Cro-Magnon  race.  See  *raceZ. 
cromfordite  (krom'for-dit),  n.  [ Cromford , a 
locality  in  Derbyshire,  + -iff 2.]  Same  as 
phosqenite. 

cromhorn  (krom'horn),  n.  Same  as  cromorna. 
crommelin  (krom'e-lin),  n.  [Appar.  from  a 
surname  Crommelin.']  A light  roasted  starch, 
similar  to  roasted  potato  starch,  used  in  calico- 
printing  as  a thickener  for  thin  colors. 
Crompton  loom.  See  *loom  i . 

Cromwellism  (krom'wel-izm),  ».  Poliey'and 
methods  characteristic  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
See  Cromwellian. 

Cronartium  (kro-nar'shium),  n.  [NL.  (Fries, 
1815).]  A genus  of  parasitic  fungi  of  the  or- 
der Lredinales.  The  secidia  grow  on  conifers  and  have 
been  called  Peridermium.  The  uredospores  and  teleu- 
tospores  occur  on  leaves  of  Ribes,  Asclepias,  Quercus,  etc. 
The  teleutospores  are  one-celled  and  arranged  in  slender 
cylindrical  brown  masses.  C.  Asclepiadeum  has  aicidia 
on  the  trunk  or  branches  of  Pinus  sylvestris  and  teleu- 
tospores on  Cynanchum  V incetoxicum,  in  Europe. 

cronk  (krongk),  a.  [Var.  of  crank'-*.]  1.  Sick 
or  feigned  to  be  sick  ; in  poor  condition  ; in 
‘bad  trim,’  as  a race-horse. — 2.  Unsound; 
cranky ; shaky  ; unstable  ; ‘ crooked  ’ : as, 
cronk  financial  institutions.— 3.  Obtained  by 
theft  or  fraud  ; stolen:  as,  cronk  goods.  [Aus- 
tralian slang  in  all  senses.] 

Crook,  >1. , 4.  (f)  A British  foundry  name  for  a com- 
pass of  wood  used  in  the  forming  up  of  the  molds  for 
casting  bells. 

10t.  A name  given  to  both  the  parenthesis  ( ) 
and  the  square  bracket  [ ]. 
crookbill  (kruk'bil),  n.  The  New  Zealand 
plover,  Anarhynchus  frontalis,  in  which  the 
bill  is  bent  sidewise. 

crooked-foot  (kruk'ed-fut),  n.  A pathological 
condition  of  a horse’s  hoof  in  which  one  wall 
is  concave  from  the  coronet  to  the  plantar 
surface,  while  the  opposite  wall  is  convex. 
The  hoof  may  be  said  to  be  twisted  to  form 
an  arc  of  a circle. 

Crookes’s  layer,  space,  vacuum.  See  +layer, 

* space,  * vacuum . 

croom  (krom),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  crome 2. 
crop,  n.  15.  In  cattle,  a portion  of  tlie  back, 
on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  immediately 
back  of  the  shoulder.  See  cut  under  *pointi. 
— 16.  The  working  unit  in  the  making  of 
turpentine,  consisting  of  a forest  tract  of  from 
200  to  250  acres,  containing  approximately 
10,500  faces. — 17.  In  certain  cephalopods  and 
other  mollusks,  a more  or  less  dilated  portion 
of  the  esophagus,  sometimes  forming  a lobular 
caecum. —Ameliorating  crop,  a crop  beneficial  to  the 
soil,  and  grown  wholly  or  partly  for  that  reason.— Black 
crop,  a crop  of  beans  or  peas,  as  opposed  to  one  of  cereals : 
according  to  some,  it  includes  vetches  when  grown  for 
seed.  [Great  Britain.]— Brown  crop,  a crop  other  than 
one  of  grain,  as  legumes,  turnips,  etc. 

Most  of  the  modem  systems  of  rotation  in  connection 
with  high  farming  depend  . . . upon  the  alternation  of 


crop-ends 

straw  crops  and  leaf  crops,  or,  as  the  old  terms  were, 
“white  crops’’  and  11  brown  crops." 

Storer,  Agriculture,  IL  22a 
Catch  crop,  a minor  crop  occupying  the  soil  between 
the  times  of  two  principal  crops ; specifically,  in  Great 
Britain,  a fallow  crop  of  vetches,  clover,  rye,  or  the  like, 
following  the  grain  of  one  year  and  preceding  the  root 
crop  of  the  next.  See  cropped  if/allow  and  stolen  crop. 

Cleaning  crop,  a crop  which  serves  in  any  maimer  to 
rid  the  ground  of  weeds. 

It  [rye]  becomes  in  a sense  a “ cleaning  ” crop  when 
another  crop  immediately  follows  the  depasturing. 

T.  Shaw,  Forage  Crops,  p.  173. 
Companion  crop,  a crop  which  is  grown  with 
another  crop,  the  two  occupying  the  land  simultane- 
ously. — Cotton  crops.  See  kcottoni.—  County  crop, 
the  crop  or  hair-cut  of  prisoners  in  the  county  jail.  [Slang.] 
—Cover  crop,  a leguminous  crop  planted  to  protect  the 
soil  from  washing  and  weeds  during  the  period  when  it  is 
not  occupied  by  the  main  crop,  at  the  same  time  serving 
to  enrich  it.— Crop  report,  specifically,  an  official  exhibit 
of  the  condition  of  domestic  crops,  published  monthly  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
reports  are  based  upon  the  advices  of  voluntary  correspon- 
dents.—Crop  writer,  a skilled  agriculturist  who  collects 
agricultural  reports  as  to  the  prospects  of  good  crops  or 
poor  crops. 

Educated  and  practically  trained  meteorologists,  crop 
writers,  printers,  and  messengers  are  on  duty,  fully 
equipped  with  the  most  improved  instruments  and 
mechanical  appliances  for  performing  their  various  func- 
tions. Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1897,  p.  87. 

Forage  crop,  in  the  broadest  sense,  any  crop  .grown 
principally  for  forage,  that  is,  as  feed  for  stock,  or  any 
crop  so  far  as  grown  for  this  purpose.  Cereals,  including 
Indian  corn,  become  forage  crops  when  intended  for 
stock-feeding,  and  even  the  sugar-beet  when  the  use  of 
the  pulp  for  stock-feeding  is  in  view.  More  often  the 
term  is  used  in  some  limited  sense,  as  — (a)  In  British 
agriculture,  a crop  grown  as  green  food  for  stock,  exclusive 
of  root  crops  and  temporary  or  permanent  pasture.  ( J . 
Muir,  Agriculture,  p.  243.)  (b)  In  the  United  States, 
usually  a crop  of  which  the  herbage  is  eaten  either  green 
or  dry,  not  exclusive  of  pasturage ; the  meaning  is  not 
well  defined  with  reference  to  roots,  which  (until  recently 
the  sugar-beet)  have  been  little  grown  in  the  United 
States.  (See  the  extract.)  T.  Shaw  (“  Forage  Crops,”  p.  1) 
restricts  the  term  to  pasture  crops  other  than  grasses. 

In  a more  limited  and  technical  sense  a forage  crop 
is  an  annual  crop  in  which  the  whole  plant  is  used  for 
f°°d*  T.  F.  Hunt,  Cereals  in  America,  p.  7. 

Leguminous  crop,  a crop  of  any  useful  legume  or 
pulse-plant,  more  especially  of  one  grown  in  the  field  for 
cutting  or  for  plowing  under.  Under  such  crops  are  in- 
cluded all  the  cultivated  true  beans,  peas,  and  clovers, 
the  vetches  or  tares  and  lupines,  the  cow-pea,  chick-pea, 
horse-bean,  soy-bean,  sword-bean,  sanfoin,  sulla,  sweet 
clover,  beggar-weed,  etc.,  all  belonging  to  the  family 
Fabacese.—  Money  crop,  a crop  which  is  sold,  as  cotton, 
in  distinction  from  one  consumed  on  the  farm. — Nitrogen- 
fixing crop,  a crop  of  some  plant  whose  roots  serve  as 
hosts  for  the  microbes  which  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air  as  organic  matter.  The  plants 
available  for  this  purpose  are  legumes,  such  as  clovers, 
the  cow-pea,  etc.  The  nitrogen  accumulated  in  the  roots 
is  prepared  for  plant  use  through  nitrification.  See 
nitrification,  k nitrogen-fixing , and  nodule-bacteria  under 
Bacterium. — Nurse  crop,  an  annual  crop  which  serves, 
primarily  or  incidentally,  to  protect  the  young  growth  of 
some  longer-lived  crop,  as  rye  or  wheat  sown  with  clover  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  its  shade.  The  term  has  been  applied 
also  to  the  banana  grown  with  coffee  to  shade  it.— Protec- 
tive crop.  Same  as  nurse  kcrop. — Renovating  crop,  a 
crop  grown  for  its  effect  in  improving  the  soil ; often,  how- 
ever, serving  also  as  forage.  Soiling  crops  (see  below)  may 
also  be  renovating  crops.— Root  crop.  See  root-crop  and 
cropped  kf allow.  In  Great  Britain  root  crops  consist  of 
turnips  (white  and  yellow), Swedes,  mangel-wurzel,  carrots, 
and  parsnips,  with  which  are  sometimes  counted  cabbage, 
kale,  rape,  and  the  potato.— Scourging  crop,  a crop 
which  impoverishes  the  soil.  [Great  Britain.] 

The  flax  is  what  is  termed  by  farmers  a scourging  crop. 

Low,  Pract.  Ag.,  p.  284. 
Smothering  crop,  a dense  and  vigorous  crop  grown 
to  suppress  weeds.— Soiling  crop,  a crop  suited  to  the 
purpose  of  soiling,  that  is,  of  being  fed  green  to  cattle  in 
the  stall  or  yard.  Indian  corn,  small  grains,  and  grasses 
can  be  thus  used;  but  leguminous  crops  (clover,  the  cow- 
pea,  alfalfa,  etc.)  are  advantageous  in  that  they  require 
little  expensive  manuring  and  leave  the  soil  richer  and  in 
better  physical  condition  than  before  (see  nitrogen-fixing 
k crops),  at  the  same  time  affording  a rich  nitrogenous 
food. — Stolen  crop,  a catch-crop : so  called  because  it  is 
taken  between  regular  crops,  as  if  by  stealth.— Succession 
crop,  a crop  which  is  grown  directly  after  another  in  a 
short  rotation,  particularly  horticultural  crops,  as  a suc- 
cession in  one  season  of  lettuce,  beans,  and  turnips.  The 
practice  of  raising  succession  crops  is  called  succession - 
cropping.— [ Top  crop,  in  cotton-growing,  a crop  which,  in 
the  more  southern  States,  may  sometimes  be  gathered 
from  the  upper,  late-maturing  bolls.— Trap-crop,  a crop 
attractive  to  noxious  insects,  planted  to  draw  them  away 
from  some  other  crop.  On  the  trap-crop  the  insects  are 
killed  by  poison,  or  in  some  cases  the  crop  laden  with 
eggs  is  fed  to  cattle. 

crop,  v.  t.  4.  To  shear  ; cut  the  nap  from,  as 
woolen  cloth. — 5.  To  cut  down  needlessly  the 
outer  margins  of  a book.  When  this  cutting 
shaves  the  type  the  book  so  treated  is  said  to 
be  bled. 

crop-belt  (krop'belt),  n.  Same  as  crop-*zone. 
crop-ends  (krop'endz),  n.  The  rough,  unfin- 
ished ends  of  rails,  billets,  or  blooms,  in  the 
rolling-mill  process,  which  are  cut  off  in  bring- 
ing the  finished  pieces  to  standard  length  and 
to  remove  the  defective  portions  which  are  con- 


crop-ends 

centrated  into  such  wastage.  The  crop-ends 
are  melted  over  again  and  charged,  as  scrap, 
into  the  furnaces. 

Large  billets  can  be  rolled  at  one  operation  into  small 
rods  of  great  length,  so  that  the  proportion  of  metal 
wasted  in  the  form  of  crop-ends  is  greatly  reduced. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIX.  588. 

crop-head  (krop'hed),  n.  The  top  or  head  of 
an  ingot.  This  is  always  less  sound  than  the  bottom  or 
foot,  since  the  formation  of  the  “pipe”  in  cooling  occurs 
in  the  head,  and  any  impurities  rise  there  by  liquation. 
More  metal  should  therefore  be  cut  off  from  the  head 
than  from  the  bottom  end.  See  ★ crop-ends. 

The  next  process  is  to  cut  the  long  bloom  up  into  smaller 
blooms,  in  which  electrically-driven  bloom  shears  are 
brought  into  play.  The  rough  ends  — “ crop  heads  " — 
are  cut  off  and  are  placed  by  an  electric  crane  in  a car  for 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  works. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Feb.  21, 1903,  p.  22687. 

crop-leather  (krop'leTii"er),  n.  Sole-leather 
made  from  a hide  from  which  the  belly  has 
been  trimmed  off. 

crop-over  (krop'6"ver),  n.  The  end  of  the 
sugar-cane  harvest  on  a plantation ; hence,  a 
celebration  or  harvest-home  often  held  on  the 
last  day  of  the  cane-cutting.  [West  Indies.] 
cropper4  (krop'er),  n.  [Seethe  def.]  A small 
bed-and-platen  printing-press  invented  by 
George  P.  Gordon  (1858)  of  New  York,  but 
named  from  the  machinist  (H.  S.  Cropper) 
who  introduced  it  into  Great  Britain, 
cropper-worker  (krop'er-wer"ker),  n.  One 
who  operates  a cropper  or  cropping-machine 
used  in  facing  cloth  by  cropping  or  shearing 
the  nap. 

cropping,  «.,  3.  (6)  pi.  Exposures  of  bed-rock 
through  the  surface-mantle;  outcrops — Com- 
blned  cropping,  in  forestry,  the  combination  of  forest 
and  field  crops  on  the  same  area. 

cropping-out  (krop'mg-out'O,  n.  A rock  ex- 
posure ; an  outcrop. 

cropping-shears  (krop'iug-slierz),  n.  sing,  and 
pi.  Same  as  * alligator-shears . 
crop-service  (krop ' ser " vis),  n.  See  climate- 
and  crop-service,  under  * climate . 
crop-tin  (krop'tin),  n.  Same  as  crop-ore. 
croquant  (kro-kant'),  n.  [F.  croquant,  crack- 
ling, crisp,  ppr.  of  croquer,  crackle.]  A crisp 
sweet  cake  or  pastry ; something  brittle  made 
of  nuts,  as  peanut  brittle,  etc. 
crosnes  (kron),  n.  Same  as  *chorogi. 
cross1,  n.  15.  In  geom.,  the  point  determined 
by  two  straight  lines:  the  intersection  of  two 
straight  lines.— Axial  cross.  See  kaxial.—  Celtic 
cross,  a form  of  sepulchral  monument  found  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  islands.  The  name  Celtic  is 
largely  conventional,  the  works  themselves  often  dating 
from  a later  period,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  They  are  decorated  with  interlaced  patterns 
commonly  called  Celtic.— Cervical  cross.  See  kcervical. 
— Cross  dollar.  See  kdollar. — Cross  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(whichsee,  undersrhosf).— Egyptian  cross.  S eekEgyp- 
tian.— Irish  cross,  a form  of  Celtic  cross  having  a circle 
at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  with  the  shaft  See  Celtic 
★cross  and  cut  of  monumental  cross,  under  crossl.n.—  Sta- 
tions Of  the  cross,  a series  of  fourteen  representations  of 
the  passion  of  Christ,  eitlierpainted  or  in  relief,  around  the 
interior  of  a Roman  Catholic  church,  before  which  the  faith- 
ful pray  and  meditate ; also,  the  formulary  of  prayers  used 
for  this  purpose.— To  give  the  double  cross  to,  in  racing 
or  any  game  or  sport  in  which  betting  is  concerned,  to  con- 
spire with  one  man  to  betray  another  and  then  to  betray  the 
first : as  when  A,  a runner  who  can  easily  outrun  his  oppo- 
nent B,  arranges  (for  a consideration)  with  C to  let  B win, 
and  then,  having  informed  his  own  backers  of  this  contract 
with  C,  arranges  with  them  (for  a consideration)  to  win 
the  race  himself,  thus  giving  the  double  cross  to  C,  who, 
unaware  of  A’s  treachery,  bets  on  B and  loses  both  his  bets 
and  the  consideration  he  had  paid.  See  cross,  14.  [Gam- 
blers' slang.]— To  shake  the  cross,  to  abandon  crooked 
or  swindling  ways  ; become  ‘ good.’  [Slang.] 

cross1,  a.  9.  Dishonest;  not  honestlycome  by; 
not  on  the  square  : as,  a cross  horse.  [Slang.] 
— 10.  In  logic,  having  an  extensive  part  in 
common,  without  including  or  being  included. 
Cross  terms  are  such  terms  as  living  and  corruptible,  if 
there  are  things  that  are  both  living  and  corruptible, 
others  living  but  incorruptible,  others  not  living  but  cor- 
ruptible, whether  there  is  or  is  not  anything  neither  living 
nor  corruptible.—  Cross  keys,  ratio.  See  kkeyi,  -kratio. 
cross1,  v.  i.  6.  In  euchre,  when  the  trump  is 
turned  down,  to  make  it  the  opposite  color, 
cross-arm  (kr6s-arm),  n.  A cross-piece;  an 
arm  or  bracket  which  crosses  a pole  or  post : 
used  on  poles  to  carry  wires  and  keep  them 
separated. 

cross-assortative  (kr6s'a-s6r,!'ta-tiv),  a.  Re- 
ciprocally assortative;  serving  to  assort  or 
separate  into  kinds  which  are  reciprocals. 
— Cross-assortative  mating,  assortative  mating  con- 
sidered reciprocally ; the  mating  or  pairing  of  a male 
parent  with  the  characteristic  x and  a female  parent  with 
the  characteristic  y,  as  compared  with  that  of  a male 
parent  with  the  characteristic  y and  a female  parent  with 
the  characteristic  x. 

cross-beard  (kros'berd),  n.  In  organ-building, 
see  *beard,  6 (6). 


cross-beat  (kros'bet),  n.  In  beating  time  for 
music,  the  motion  of  the  hand  sidewise  or 
across  in  marking  one  of  the  pulses  of  a measure 
between  the  initial  and  the  final  pulse;  also, 
such  an  intermediate  pulse  itself, 
cross-bedded  (kros'bed,/ed),  a.  Having  cross- 
or  false  bedding.  See  false  bedding,  under 
false. 

cross-belt,  n.  2.  In  mach.,  a crossed  belt;  a 
belt  which  is  crossed  or  twisted  so  that  the 
driven  pulley  will  run  in  a direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  driver. 

cross-binding  (kr6s'b5n"ding),  n.  In  mach., 
binding  across  corners;  the  act  of  sticking  in 
guides,  due  to  a tendency  to  twist  instead  of  to 
travel  in  a line  parallel  to  the  guides, 
cross-border  (krds ' bor ’ der),  a.  Forming  a 
border  across,  as  across  a fabric  woven  on  a 
Jacquard  loom,  such  as  that  in  a handkerchief,  a 
table-cover,  a towel,  etc.  T.  IV.  Fox,  Mechanism 

of  Weaving,  p.  165 Cross-border  Jacquard 

loom.  See  klooml. 

cross-bred,  a.  II.  n.  In  biol..  the  offspring 
produced  by  the  crossing  of  parents  which  ex- 
hibit antagonistic  or  mutually  exclusive  char- 
acters, such  as  blackness  and  whiteness,  tall- 
ness and  shortness,  which  do  not  blend.  The 
generative  cells  of  a cross-bred  are  held  to  be  of  two 
sorts — those  that  confer  upon  descendants  the  character- 
istics of  one  parent  and  those  that  confer  the  character- 
istics of  the  other. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  75  per  cent,  dominants  are  not 
really  of  similar  constitution,  but  consist  of  twenty-five 
which  are  pure  dominants  and  fifty  which  are  really 
cross-breds,  though,  like  the  cross-breds  raised  by  crossing 
the  two  original  varieties,  they  only  exhibit  the  domi- 
nant character. 

Bateson,  Mendel’s  Prin.  of  Heredity,  p.  10. 

cross-catalogue  (kr6s'kat"a-log),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  cross-catalogued,  ppr.  cross-catalogu- 
ing. To  cuter  in  a catalogue  under  two  or  more 
headings,  as  under  both  author  and  subject, 
cross-chains  (krfis'ebanz),  n.  pi.  Chains  con- 
necting the  front  and  rear  sleds  of  a logging- 
sled. 

cross-claim  (kros ' klam),  n.  An  opposing 
claim ; a claim  in  reply  or  opposition  to  an- 
other ; a counter-claim. 

cross-coloring  (krds'kuFor-ing),  n.  In  geol., 
color-markings  developed  independently  of  the 
stratification  by  infiltrated  matter.  Science, 
May  31,  1901,  p.  869. 

cross-crib  (kros'krib),  n.  A headquarters  for 
crooks  and  blacklegs.  Stand.  Did.  [Thieves’ 
slang.] 

Cross-curves  of  stability,  in  naval  arch.,  a congeries 
of  curves  showing  righting  arms  or  righting  moments  of 
transverse  stability  of  a vessel.  Each  cross-curve  repre- 
sents for  a constant  inclination  the  righting  arm  with 
reference  to  a fixed  pole,  as  an  ordinate,  corresponding  to 
the  varying  displacements  as  abscissas.  On  such  a dia- 
gram a vertical  line  with  any  given  displacement  as 
abscissa.gives,  by  its  intersection  with  each  curve,  the 
righting  arm  at  the  corresponding  inclination,  from 
which  the  curve  of  statical  stability  for  the  given  dis- 
placement for  all  inclinations  can  readily  be  plotted. 

crosscut,  v.  t.  2.  To  cross-plow,  as  in  fallow- 
ing. 

A rough  condition  of  soil  . . . such  as  is  obtained  by 
winter  ploughing  and  spring  cross-cutting. 

J.  Wrightson,  Fallow  and  Fodder  Crops,  p.  15. 

crOSS-CUt,  n.  3.  In  math.,  a line,  regarded  as 
a section  actually  made  in  the  surface,  which 
begins  at  one  point  of  a boundary,  goes  into 
the  interior  of  the  surface,  and,  without  any- 
where intersecting  either  another  boundary- 
line or  itself,  ends  at  a point  of  the  boundary. 
A cross-cut  may  connect  two  points  on  the  same  boun- 
dary-line, or  two  on  different  boundary-lines ; or  it  may 
end  where  it  began ; or  it  may  end  in  a point  of  its  pre- 
vious course.  Also  cross-line. 

cross-division  (kros'di-vizh"on),  n.  In  logic, 
a multiple  mode  of  division  by  which  the  con- 
cept or  class  divided  is  divided  in  several 
ways,  each  subclass  in  each  of  these  ways  in- 
tersecting every  subclass  in  each  of  the  other 
wavs.  Thus,  if  men  are  divided  according  to  their  com- 
plexions, according  to  their  ages,  and  according  to  their 
social  status,  this  will  be  a cross-division.  Mendel6jeff’s 
division  of  the  chemical  elements  into  groups  and  series 
is  a cross-division. 

crossdye  (kros'di),  v.  t pret.  and  pp.  cross- 
dyed,  ppr.  crossdyeing.  To  carry  out  the  pro- 
cess of  *crossdyeing  (which  see), 
crossdye  (kros'di),  n.  A color  suitable  for  use 

in  crossdyeing Crossdye  black.  See  *black. 

crossdyeing  (kros'di-ing),  n.  [Verbal  noun  of 
crossdye.']  The  process  of  dyeing  cotton-and- 
wool  union-cloth  in  which  the  cotton  warp  has 
been  dyed  some  color  before  weaving.  During 
the  crossdyeing  the  woolen  or  worsted  filling  may  be 
colored  to  match  the  cotton  warp,  or  it  may  be  dyed  a 
different  color.  In  the  latter  case  the  result  is  called  a 
shot-effect.  See  the  extract. 


crossing 

Cross-dyeing  is  always  preferred  for  medium  and  better 
class  goods,  since  it  is  then  possible  to  dye  both  the  cot- 
ton and  the  wool  with  a greater  choice  of  colouring  matter 
and  process,  and  the  most  suitable  for  each  fiber  may  be 
’ employed. 

J.  J.  Hummel,  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics,  p.  466. 

Crossed  inheritance,  paralysis.  See  inheri- 
tance, paralysis. 

cross-education  (kr6s'ed-u-ka"shon),  n.  In 
psychol.,  the  transference  of  the  effects  of 
practice  from  the  one  side  of  the  body  to  the 
other,  unpractised  side.  IT.  IV.  Davis,  Yale 
Psychol.  Stud.,  1898,  p.  6. 
cross-fault  (kros' fait),  n.  In  geol.,  a fault 
striking  across  the  axis  of  a mountain-range 
or  the  general  strike  of  the  displaced  strata. 

Both  longitudinal  and  cross-faults  are  said  to  have  been 
developed  more  especially  in  the  Eastern  Alps. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.G.S.),  XVL  461. 

cross-feed  (kros'fed),  n.  In  mach.,  a device 
for  feeding  the  tool  or  material  crosswise  in 
relation  to  the  principal  motion  of  either,  or 
in  relation  to  the  long  axis  of  the  machine, 
cross-fertilization,  n.  2.  In  general,  the  sex- 
ual union  of  two  germ-cells  from  two  parent 
organisms,  as  contrasted  with  self-fertilization 
in  plants  and  in  some  hermaphrodite  animals, 
cross-fiber  (krds'fi 'her),  n.  One  ofthe  varie- 
ties of  chrysotile  asbestos  or  fibrous  serpentine. 

This  mineral  occurs  as  a filling  of  veinlets,  in  which  the 
fiber  sometimes  lies  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  walls  (es* 
pecially  where  movement  has  affected  it),  and  is  then 
called  slip-fiber ; but  more  commonly  the  structure  is 
almost  at  a right  angle  to  the  vein- walls,  and  is  then  called 
cross-fiber.  Amer.  Geol.,  March,  1905,  p.  194. 

cross-figure  (krfis  'fig//ur),  n.  A superficial 
figure  whieli  crosses  itself,  as  a figure  8. 
cross-fingering  (kr6s'fing,,ger-ing),  n.  In 
playing  certain  wood  wind-instruments,  like 
the  flute,  the  use  of  the  fingers  out  of  the 
regular  or  serial  order,  so  as  to  make  extreme 
tones  possible. 

cross-flow  (kros'flo),  v.  i.  To  flow  transversly. 
cross-flute  (kros'flof),  n.  A transverse  flute. 
See  * flute! , i. 

cross-fold  (kros'fold),  it.  A fold  which  crosses 
another  older  fold  obliquely  or  at  right  angles. 

These  had  been  deformed  by  oblique  cross-folds. 

Nature , Feb.  12,  1903,  p.  359. 

cross-fur  (kros'fer),  r.  t.  To  fur  or  cover  with 
laths  diagonally. 

cross-hatch  (kros'hach),  ii.  In  engraving,  a 
series  of  lines  intersecting  at  right  angles  or 
diagonally. 

cross-hatch  (kros'hach),  v.  t.  In  engraving,  to 
shade  with  lines  crossing  one  another.  See 
cross-hatching. 

cross-haul  (kros'hal),  n.  In  logging,  the  cleared 
space  in  which  a team  moves  in  cross- 
hauling. 

cross-haul  (kros'hal),  v.  t.  In  logging,  to  load 
(cars  or  sleds)  with  logs  by  horse-power  and 
crotch  or  loading-chain, 
cross-head,  n.  3.  In  printing,  same  as  *cross- 
heading. 

cross-heading  (kr6s'hed,/ing),  n.  1.  In  min- 
ing : (a)  A passage  driven  for  ventilation  from 
the  airway  to  the  gangway,  or  from  one  breast 
through  the  pillar  to  the  adjoining  working. 
(b)  A roadway  driven  in  the  solid,  or  main- 
tained through  old  workings,  to  intersect 
other  haulage-roads  diagonally  or  at  right 
angles,  (c)  A roadway  driven  at  less  inclina- 
tion than  directly  to  the  rise  of  the  seam. 
Coal  and  Metal  Miners’  Pocketbook. — 2.  In 
printing,  a subheading ; a title  set  in  the  body 
of  the  printed  matter  at  the  beginning  of  a 
subdivision  of  the  treatment, 
cross-heredity  (kros'be-red"i-ti),  n.  The 
resemblance  of  descendants  to  parents  or  an- 
cestors considered  reciprocally,  or  through  the 
comparison  of  the  descendants  of  male  ances- 
tors who  are  x and  female  ancestors  who  are 
y with  those  of  male  ancestors  who  are  y and 
female  ancestors  who  are  x.  Biometrika, 
April,  1903,  p.  344. 

crossing,  n Movable-point  crossing,  in  railroad- 

ing, a track-crossing  formed  of  a pair  of  split  switches 
placed  with  the  points  facing  each  other  where  the 
tracks  cross  at  a small  angle.  The  two  switches  move 
together  in  opposite  directions,  and  any  movement  opens 
one  track  and  closes  the  other.  Another  form  is  called  a 
movable-frog  crossing.— Reciprocal  crossing,  the  cross- 
ing of  the  male  of  one  race  or  species  with  the  female  of  a 
second,  and  of  the  male  of  [the  second  with  the  female  of 
the  first.  It  often  happens  that  a cross  is  fertile  and  its 
reciprocal  sterile.  The  eggs  of  Echinus microtuberculatus 
are  readily  fertilized  with  the  sperm  of  Strongylocentrotus 


crossing 


a,  switch-stand  and  lever;  b , b,  switch-rods;  c,  c,  frog  in  open 
position  ; d,  d,  closed  position. 

lividus,  but  the  eggs  of  S.  lividus  cannot  be  fertilized 
with  the  sperm  of  E.  microtuber culatus. 

crossing-plate  (kros'ing-plat),  n.  An  iron  or 
steel  plate  forming  a crossing  of  two  lines  of 
track. 

crossite  (kr&s'It),  n . [Named  after  Whitman 
Cross  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.] 
A mineral  of  the  amphibole  group,  in  com- 
position between  glaucophane  and  nebeckite. 
It  is  marked  by  its  bright  blue  color  and  is 
frequently  observed  in  the  crystalline  schists 
of  the  Coast  Range  in  California. 

Cross-lamination  (kros  Tam -i-na"shon),  re. 
Minor  bedding  somewhat  oblique  to  the  major 
stratification-lines  in  sedimentary  rocks;  cross- 
bedding or  false  bedding. 

cross-leaf  (kr6s ' lef),  re.  The  cross-leaved, 
eauliflorous  calabash-tree,  Crescentia  alata,  a 
small  tree  with  horizontal  branches  and 
round,  gourd-like,  hard-shelled  fruit  the  size 
of  a large  orange.  The  leaves  usually  grow  in  fasci- 
cles of  three,  of  which  the  middle  leaf  is  trifoliate,  com- 
posed of  a long  winged  petiole  and  three  leaflets,  which 
together  have  the  shape  of  a cross.  The  fruit  and  leaves 
are  used  medicinally  in  Mexico.  The  species  is  of  Mex- 
ican origin,  but  was  early  introduced  into  Guam  and  the 
Philippines.  Also  called  jicara. 

Cross-leaved  (kros ' levd),  a.  In  hot.,  having 
four-leaved  whorls  in  the  form  of  a cross. 

Crossley  reflector.  See  * reflector . 

cross-line  (krosTin),  re.  Same  as  *cross-cut,  3. 

cross-matched  (kros  ' maehd),  a.  Said  of  a 
team  of  four  or  more  horses  in  which  the 
horses  on  either  side  resemble  one  another 
in  color,  but  differ  from  those  of  the  opposite 
side. 

cross-memory  (kr6s'mem"o-ri),  re.  In psychol., 
cross-education,  regarded  as  a transference 
of  habit  or  organic  memory. 

It  was  noticed  by  Weber  and  Fechner  that  the  memory 
for  arm  movements  is  transferred  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  that  this  cross-memory  is  symmetrical  and 
not  identical.  Scripture,  New  Psychol.,  p.  190. 

cross-motion  (kros,md,/shqn),  re.  Motion  of  a 
star  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight  ex- 
pressed in  liuear  units  (miles  per  second).  It 
can  be  calculated  from  the  proper  motion  (seconds  of  arc 
per  year)  when  the  parallax  of  the  star  is  known.  Some- 
times called  thwartwise  motion. 

I have  classified  the  stars  in  this  way  not  only  as  a 
whole,  but  also  with  reference  to  their  cross-motion— 
motion  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  sun. 

S.  Newcomb,  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  March,  1901,  p.  457. 

Crossopodia  (kros-o-po'di-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
updcmai,  battlements,  + novg  (Trod-),  a foot.  ] A 
name  which  has  been  applied  to  certain  ser- 
pentine or  vermiform  markings  on  Silurian 
rooks,  commonly  regarded  as  the  trails  of  crus- 
taceans, worms,  or  mollusks. 

crossopterine  (kros-op'te-rin),  re.  {Crossopter- 
( ix ) + -iree2.]  An  amorphous  alkaloid  found 
in  the  hark  of  Crossopterix  Kotschyana  Fenzl. 
of  Abyssinia. 

crossover,  re.  2.  In  railroading,  a crossing  or 
connecting  line  of  rails  and  two  switches  join- 
ing two  lines  of  rails.  It  is  used  to  enable  a 


Crossover. 

a,  switch  and  switch-stand ; b,  up-line ; c,  down-line ; d,  crossover. 

train  to  cross  from  one  line  to  another.  See 
switch,  2,  and  *ladder,  3.—  3.  In  elect.,  a place 
where  two  wires  pass  each  other  without 
touching.  Should  they  touch  a cross  would 
he  formed.  See  cross' , 13. — 4.  Same  as  sontag. 
— 5.  The  crossing  of  the  swiftest  current  in 
a river  from  one  side  of  the  channel  to  the 
other.  Crossovers  generally  occur  between 
two  bends  in  the  course  of  a stream. 


Just  below  the  Pass  of  Lillo  there  is  a cross-over  in  the 
[river]  current,  making  a neutral  point  and  forming  a 
shoal.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  533. 

cross-parental  (kr6s'pa-ren"tal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  parentage  considered  reciprocally, 
or  through  the  comparison  of  fathers  who  are 
x and  mothers  who  are  y with  fathers  who  are 
y and  mothers  who  are  x. 

I determined  C from  the  twelve  series  and  found  for  its 
mean  value  ’5585.  This  is  within  two  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  C found  for  the  cross-parental  relationships,  and 
I think  the  agreement  is  as  close  as  we  could  hope  for. 

Biometrika,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  392. 

cross-plow  (kros'plou),  v.  t.  To  plow  at  right 
angles  with  a former  plowing, 
cross-raise  (krfis'raz),  V.  t. ; pret.  and  pp. 
cross-raised,  ppr.  cross-raising.  To  raise  (the 
nap  of  cloth)  across  its  width, 
cross-reel  (kros'rel),  v.  1.  To  wind  (yam)  on 
a reel  with  a reciprocating  motion.  Nasmith, 
Cotton  Spinning,  p.  362. 
cross-reference  (krds'ref"er-ens),  v.  t. ; pret. 
and  pp.  cross-referenced,  ppr.  cross-referencing. 
To  relegate  or  refer  by  a cross-reference ; pro- 
vide with  cross-references, 
cross-rib  (kros'rib),  n.  In  a side  of  beef,  one 
of  the  sternal  ribs  which  run  crosswise  to  the 
body — Cross-rib  steak.  See  ★ steak. 
cross-road.  n.  4.  Same  as  *cros$-heading,  1 
(a)  and  (b). 

cross-section,  n.  2.  The  area  of  a section,  of 
a bar,  tube,  rod,  or  other  body,  taken  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis.  C. ' Bering,  Conversion 
Tables,  p.  101  — Cross-section  paper.  See  *paper. 
Cross-section  units,  units  of  area,  such  as  the  circular 
mil  and  the  circular  millimeter,  used  for  the  convenient 
expression  of  the  areas  of  cross-section  of  bars,  rods,  and 
wires.  Such  units  are  so  defined  as  to  avoid  the  use  in 
computation  of  the  factor  n ; the  circular  millimeter,  for 
example,  is  the  area  of  a circle  whose  diameter  is  one 
millimeter.  Also  called  circular  units. 

cross-sectional  (kr6s'sek"shon-aJ),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a cross-section  or  that  section  of 
a body  (specifically  of  a bar,  rod,  or  wire) 
which  is  normal  to  the  major  axis  of  the  body. 
B.  Du  Bois,  The  Magnetic  Circuit,  p.  60.— 
Curve  of  cross-sectional  areas.  See  hcurves  of  ship 
calculations. 

cross-septation  (krSs'sep-ta/'sliqn),  re.  The 
division  of  a hypha  or  other  cell  by  means  of  a 
transverse  septum. 

cross-sleeper  (krds'sle"per),  n.  In  railroading, 
a long  tie,  or  one  longer  than  those  used  in 
an  ordinary  track,  employed  to  support  more 
than  two  rails,  as  at  a switch, 
cross-slide  (kros'slid),  n.  That  part  of  a ma- 
chine on  which  either  the  work  or  the  tool- 
carriage  travels  across  the  principal  direction 
of  motion. 

cross-spring  (kros' spring),  n.  In  carriage- 
making,  a half-elliptic  spring  which  extends 
across  the  body,  the  ends  being  secured  by 
toggle-joints  to  the  ends  of  the  side-springs, 
cross-stitch  (krds'stich),  v.  t.  To  sew  or  em- 
broider with  a eross-stiteh  ; sew  or  fasten  with 
cross-stitches. 

cross-straps  (kr6s'straps),  n.  pi.  Ornamental 
straps  which  cross  one  another  at  the  end  of 
the  body  of  a carriage,  the  upper  ends  being 
secured  to  the  body  and  the  lower  to  the  pump- 
handles. 

cross-stratification  (kr6s'st,rat-i-fi-ka"shon), 
n.  Cross-bedding  or  false  bedding.  See  false. 
cross-stratified  (kros'strat"i-fid),  a.  False- 
bedded.  See  false  bedding,  under  false. 
cross-stump  (krfis'stump),  w.  In  cricket,  a 
stump  2 feet  long,  formerly  laid  like  a bail 
across  tbe  two  wickets.  Butchinson,  Cricket, 
p.  31.  [Obsolete.] 

Cross-talk  (kros'tak),  n.  Talk  from  another 
telephone  circuit  that  interferes  with  or  in- 
trudes into  one’s  own  communication, 
crosstoes  (kros'toz),  n.  The  bird’s-foot  tre- 
foil, Lotus  corniculatus : so  called  from  the 
digitate  clusters  of  pods  which  twist  after 
opening. 

cross-town  (krfis'toun),  a.  That  runs  across 
the  town : as,  a cross-town  line  of  street-ears ; 
a cross-town  ear. 

cross-turret  (kr6s'tur,/et),  n.  A turret  in  a 
turret-lathe  the  axis  of  which  is  horizontal 
and  lies  across  the  bed,  instead  of  being  ver- 
tical, as  in  most  turret-lathes, 
cross-vault  (kros'valt),  n.  A groined  vault, 
usually  one  in  which  the  two  cylindrical  sur- 
faces which  meet  one  another  are  of  the  same 
width  and  height,  so  that  the  plan  would  form 
a cross  of  the  usual  type. 

Cross- warp  weave.  See  *weave 1. 


crotchet 

cross- weed  (kros' wed),  n.  A plant  of  the  genus 
Diplotaxis  of  the  mustard  family,  especially  D. 
muralis  and  D.  tenuifolia,  the  cruciferous  char- 
acter of  whose  flowers  is  more  than  usually 
marked.  Seestinkiveed,  1,  and  wall-rocket,  under  rocket?. 
Both  species  are  adventive  in  the  United  States.  Also 
known  as  sand-rocket. 

cross-wind  (krds'wind),  n.  In  archery,  a wind 
blowing  across  the  range, 
cross-wind  (kros ' wind),  v.  I.  trans.  To 
wind  (yarn)  on  a reel  in  such  a manner  that 
the  windings  cross  at  an  acute  angle  with  the 
axis.  Nasmith,  Cotton  Spinning,  p.  360. 

n.  intrans.  To  twist;  depart  from  a plane : 
said  of  a plank  or  platform  which  twists  out  of 
its  plane. 

cross-wood  (kros'wud),  n.  A West  Indian 
shrub  of  the  family  Theophrastacese,  Jaquinia 
aculeata:  so  called  from  the  fact  that  its 
branches  are  produced  in  whorls  of  four,  thus 
forming  a cross. 

crotaconic  (kro-ta-kon  'ik),  a.  [crot(on)  + 
aconic  (?).]  Noting  a crystalline,  easily  soluble 
acid,  CH3CH:C(C02H)2  (f),  obtained  by  the 
saponification  of  cyancrotonic  acid:  as,  crota- 
conic acid  (which  melts  at  119°  C.). 
crotalic  (kro-tal'ik),  a.  [ Crotalus  + -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Crotalus,  or  to  a 
poison  derived  from  snakes  of  that  genus, 
crotalin  (kro'ta-lin),  n.  [ Crotalus  + -in2.]  An 
albuminous  poison  found  in  venom  derived 
from  snakes  of  the  genus  Crotalus. 
crotalism  (kro'ta-lizm),  n.  [NL.  Crotal(aria ) 
+ -ism.  ] A disease  of  horses,  known  chiefly 
in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river,  due  to  eat- 
ing the  rattlebox,  Crotalaria  sagittalis.  Also 
called  bottom  disease,  because  it  occurs  on 
bottom-land. 

Tile  diseases  resulting  from  plant  poisoning  known  as 
locoism  and  crotalism,  which  prevail  in  some  parts  of  the 
West  and  Northwest,  are  caused,  respectively,  by  the 
continued  eating  in  the  field  of  some  one  of  the  several 
locoweeds  (Astragalus  and  Aragallus  species)  and  by  the 
eating  of  the  rattleweed  or  rattlebox  (Crotalaria  sagittalis) 
either  in  the  field  or  in  hay. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr,,  1900,  p.  308. 

Crotalocrinns 

(kro-ta-lok'ri- 
nus),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  KpdraAov, 
a rattle,  + i tpi- 
vov,  a lily  (see 
crinoid ).]  A 
genus  of  sin- 
gular camer- 
ate  crinoids 
in  which  the 
branches  of 
the  first  arms 
rapidly  dichot- 
omize, but  re- 
main united  so 

that  each  arm  . , . , , . 

torms  a broad  q.1m.  ' - . 

, „ _ — . Silurian , Cxottlancl. 

mtolded  . net.  ,4,  crown  with  folded  arms;  B,  portion 
It  OCCUrS  in  the  of  Stem.  (From  Zittel's  " Palaeontology.”) 

Silurian  rocks. 

crotaloid  (kro'ta-loid),  a.  [ Crotalus  + -oid.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a rattlesnake ; having  the 
characters  of  a rattlesnake. 
crota,phion  (kro-taf 'i-on),  if.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
k porotpiov,  neut.  of  Kpordtpiot;,  of  the  temples,  < 
Kp6ra<l>oc,  temple.]  In  craniom.,  the  posterior 
terminal  point  of  the  suture  between  the 
parietal  and  sphenoid  bones, 
crotaphite,  a — Crotaphite  fossa  or  depression, 

the  groove  on  the  posterior  portion  and  superior  face  of  a 
bird's  skull  in  which  the  temporal  muscles  lie.  The  size 
of  this  is  an  indication  of  the  power  of  the  mandible, 
and  it  is  large  in  fish-eating  birds, 
crotaphitic  (kro-ta-fit'ik),  a.  [crotaphite  + 
-ic.]  In  anat.,  same  as  crotaphite.  Also 
crotaphytic. 

The  morphogenic  action  of  crotaphytic  muscles  on  the 
skull  and  brain  of  the  Carnivora  and  Primates,  by  M.  It, 
Anthony.  Nature,  Dec.  3,  1903,  p.  120. 

crotaphyte,  n.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  cro- 
taphite. 

crotch  (kroch),  v.  t.  In  logging,  to  cut  notches 
on  opposite  sides  of  (a  log)  near  the  end,  into 
which  dogs  are  fastened, 
crotch-chain  (kroeh'chan),  re.  A tackle  for 
loading  logs  on  sleds,  cars,  or  skidways  by 
cross-hauling. 

crotchet,  n.  11.  In  cool.,  one  of  the  slightly 
curved  and  notched  bristles  or  chsetse  com- 
mon among  Oligochseta,  and  serving  probably 
as  locomotor  organs.—  12.  Same  as  crocket. " 


crotching 

crotching  (kroch'ing),  n.  In  billiards,  a play 
analogous  to  the  anchor  (see  * anchored ) in 
balk-line  billiards,  with  the  exception  that,  as 
the  two  object-balls  lie  transversely  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  table,  less  accuracy  of  touch  and 
far  less  skill  are  required  to  keep  them  there. 
The  same  situation  can  occur  in  the  jaw  of  a pocket- 
table,  but  is  more  difficult  to  maintain,  unless  balls  are 
larger  and  pockets  smaller  than  the  standard.  Crotching 
beyond  three  successive  shots  was  barred  as  early  as  1802, 
and  jawing  in  1866 ; but  both  in  America  and  in  England 
expert  professionals  have  since  sometimes  resorted  to 
one  or  the  other  for  their  high  runs. 

crotch-tongue  (krocli'tung),  ».  Two  pieces  of 
wood,  in  the  form  of  a V,  joining  the  front 
and  rear  sleds  of  a logging-sled, 
crotin  (kro'tin),  n.  [Crot(on)  + -in2.]  A 
highly  poisonous  toxalbumin  contained  in  the 
seed  of  Croton  Tiglium. 

Crotonic  aldehyde.  See  * aldehyde . 
crotonoleic  (kro"ton-o-le'ik),  a.  [ Croton  + 
L.  oleum,  oil.]  Noting  a pale-yellow  com- 
pound existing,  partly  as  free  acid  and  partly 
as  glyceride,  in  croton-oil.  It  is  a drastic 
purgative. 

crounotherapy  (kro-no-ther'a-pi),  n.  [Reg. 
* crunotherapy , < Gr.  Kpovvo f,  a spring,  + depaneia, 
medical  treatment.]  Treatment  of  disease  by 
a course  of  drinking  or  bathing,  aided  by  a 
special  dietary  and  exercises,  at  a mineral- 
spring resort.  Lancet,  July  11,  1903,  p.  104. 

croup1,  n. — Catarrhal  croup.  Same  as  false  croup. 
— Diphtheritic  croup,  diphtheria  of  the  larynx.— 
Fibrinous  croup,  true  croup. — Intestinal  croup, 

croupous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine.— Pharyngeal  croup,  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  attended  with  a fi- 
brinous exudation.— Pseudomembranous  croup,  true 
croup. — Uterine  croup,  croupous  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

croup1  (krop),  v.  i.  [Also  croop,  crupe,  prob. 
imitative,  like  roup,  etc.  See  croup 1,  «.]  To 
cry  out;  cry  hoarsely;  specifically,  to  cough 
hoarsely,  as  in  croup.  [Provincial  (Sc.)  or 
colloq.] 

crouper-bush  (kro'per-bush),  n.  The  button- 
bush,  Cephalantlius  occidentalis. 
croup-kettle  (krop'ket’T),  n.  A kettle  under 
which  a low  flame  is  kept  lighted  so  that  there 
may  be  a continuous  escape  of  vapor:  used  in 
giving  vapor  inhalations  in  cases  of  laryngitis, 
or  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  humid, 
croustade  (kros-tad'),  n.  [F.,  < It.  crostata : 
see  cruslate,  custard .]  A cup-like  form  of  bread 
toasted,  fried  in  hot  fat,  or  dipped  in  melted 
butter  and  browned  in  the  oven ; also,  a hollow 
mold  of  rice  sprinkled  with  bread-crumbs  and 
fried  in  deep  fat,  or  of  puff-paste  filled  with 
creamed  meat,  fish,  etc. 

Crout  ( krout),  n.  Same  as  sauer-kraut. 
croilte  au  pot  (krot  6 po').  [F.,  ‘crust  in 
the  pot’:  see  crust.']  A clear  soup  to  which 
small  pieces  of  toast,  or  of  stale  bread,  have 
been  added  just  before  serving, 
croft  ton  (kro-ton'),  n.  [F.,  < croute,  crust.] 
A small  piece  of  bread  dipped  in  melted  butter 
and  toasted  in  the  oven,  or  fried  in  hot  butter 
or  fat : used  in  soups  and  to  garnish  various 
types  of  stewed  dishes. 

crow2,  n.  2.  (b)  In  the  West  Iudies,  particu- 
larly in  Jamaica,  the  black  vulture,  Catharista 
atrata.—  Blue-wattled  crow,  in  New  Zealand,  a name 
given  to  Glaucopsis  wilsoni,  a bird  of  the  crow  family, 
crow-bird  (kro'berd),  n.  The  purple  grackle, 
Quiscalus  quiscula : so  called  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Crowd1,  V.  t.— To  crowd  Off,  to  work  (a  ship)  off  from 
the  land. 

Crowd1,  ».—  Crowd  of  sail,  a press  of  canvas;  all 
possible  sail  set. 

crowd-poison  (kroud'poPzn),  n.  Volatile  ex- 
crementitious  matters  contained  in  the  respired 
air,  which  by  concentration  become  danger- 
ous to  health  in  crowded  places.  G.  II. 
Napheys,  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Disease, 
I.  197. 

crowd-poisoning  (kroud ' poi " zn  - ing),  n.  A 
morbid  state  induced  by  the  inhalation  of 
waste  products  given  off  by  the  breath  and 
skin  of  a number  of  persons  confined  in  an  un- 
ventilated space ; ochlesis. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  indigestion,  from  crowd- 
poisoning,  from  sewer-gas-poisoning,  from  ptomaine-poi- 
soning (auto-infection),  etc.,  are  often  ascribed  to  “ma- 
laria." Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Feb.,  1901,  p.  371. 

croW-duck  (kro'duk),  n.  See  Fulica. 
crowd- weed  (kroud'wed),  n.  1.  The  field- 
cress,  Lepidium  campestre. — 2.  The  charlock 
or  wild  mustard,  Brassica  arvensis. 


crow-eater  (kro'e"ter),  n.  One  who  will  do 
anything  rather  than  work.  [Colloq.,  Aus- 
tralia.] 

crowfoot,  n.  2.  The  name  is  applied  to  many  plants 
with  pedately  or  palmately  divided  leaves,  chiefly  of  the 
genus  Ranunculus,  but  also  of  other  genera,  especially 
the  club-mosses,  Lycopodium  inundatum,  L.  obecurum , 
and  L.  complanatum.  See  bog  -kclub-moss,  + Christmas 
green , and  Lycopodium.— American  crowfoot,  the 
spotted  crane’s-bill,  Geranium  maculatum.— Celery- 
leaved  crowfoot,  Ranunculus  sceleratus.  Also  called 
water-celery  (which  see).— Corn  crowfoot,  Ranunculus 
arvensis,  common  in  the  Old  World  and  sparingly  found 
in  the  United  States.  See  hungerweed  and  starve-acre. — 
Cursed  crowfoot.  Same  as  celery-leaved  ★ crowfoot, 
translating  the  specific  name. — Ditch-crowfoot,  marsh- 
crowfoot.  Same  as  celery-leaved  ★ crowfoot.—  Musk- 
crowfoot,  Adoxa  Moschatellina,  better  known  as  hollow- 
root.  Also  called  musk-root  and  moschatel.  S ee  Adoxa. 
—Tuberous  crowfoot.  Same  as  musk-ircrowfoot.  — 
Water-crowfoot.  See  water-crowfoot.— Wood-crow- 
fOOt.  (a)  The  goldilocks,  Ranunculus  auricomus.  See 
goldilocks  and  Ranunculus.  (6)  The  wind-flower,  Anem- 
one nemorosa.  s 

crowfoot-grass  (kro'fut-gras),  n.  1.  A plant, 
Dactyloctenium  JEgyptiacuvn,  distinguished  as 
little  crowfoot,  a low  creeping  grass  of  warm 
climates,  common  in  the  southern  United 
States.  It  is  a weed  of  cultivated  grounds, 
but  sometimes  cut  for  hay.  The  name,  as 
with  other  crowfoot-grasses,  refers  to  the 
digitate  inflorescence. — 2.  The  similar  but 
larger  Eleusine  Indica,  also  called  goose-grass, 
yard-grass,  wire-grass,  etc.  See  wire-grass,  2. — 
Bearded  crowfoot-grass,  feather  crowfoot-grass, 
a grass  of  the  genus  Chloris.  See  * finger-grass , 3. — 
Texas  crowfoot-grass,  Diplachne  aubia,  a promis- 
ing hay-grass  somewhat  of  the  crowfoot  habit. 

crow-hop  (kro'hop),  n.  The  action  of  a horse 
in  endeavoring  to  throw  a rider  by  arching  the 
body,  holding  the  legs  stiff,  and  bucking  vig- 
orously. [Local,  U.  S.J 

All  bronchos  are  different  individually,  but  the  ways 
they  try  to  throw  their  riders  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads.  The  first  is  known  as  the  crow-hop.  The  rider 
gets  on  a wild  horse  and  immediately  the  steed  bunches 
itself  up  like  a goat,  holds  itself  stiff  in  limb  and  body, 
and  bucks  promiscuously.  It  jars  the  rider,  but  the  horse 
that  only  does  this  is  considered  easy  and  tame. 

Wide  World  Mag.,  April,  1903,  p.  548. 

crow-line  (kro'lin),  n,  The  straight  line  of  a 


crow’s  flight.  See  crow-flight. 

I.  n.  7. 


CTOWIl.  1.  n.  7.  (/)  In  mech. : (2)  The  amount  of 
curvature  of  a surface  or  line.  In  pulleys  for  flat  belts 
the  face  is  made  of  larger  diameter  in  the  middle  to  check 
a tendency  of  the  belt  to  work  off  to  one  side  or  the  other 
by  greater  stretching  on  the  edges.  ( g ) In  arch.  : (2)  An 
ornamental  top  of  a tower  used  in  late  English  Gothic.  It 
resembles  four  or  more  flying  buttresses  meeting  at  their 
highest  point.  ( k ) In  zool. : (1)  The  protuberance  on  the 
head  of  a whale,  particularly  of  a right  whale,  surround- 
ing the  blow-holes.  [Rare.]  (2)  Same  as  croum-antler. 
[Rare.]  (3)  Same  as  coronet*,  6 (in  reference  to  the  bones 
of  a horse’s  foot).  (4)  In  the  terminology  of  the  Crinoidea, 
the  calyx  without  the  stem.  (A  In  ship-building,  the 
arching  athwartship  or  camber  oi  a deck  or  deck-beam ; 
also,  the  top  or  central  part  of  such  an  arched  deck. 

These  spaces  include  the  internal  volume  of  the  ship, 
below  the  deck  forming  the  crown  of  the  engine  and 
boiler-rooms.  White,  Manual  of  Naval  Arch.,  p.  61. 

(m)  The  horizontal  cap-piece  or  collar  of  a set  of  mine 
timbers.  Also  called  crown-tree.  [Scotch.]  (w)  That 
part  of  the  bridle  of  a harness  which  extends  over  the 
horse’s  head  and  to  which  the  cheeks  are  attached,  (o) 
In  agri.,  the  middle  line  of  a ridge  of  land,  formed  by  two 
furrow-slices  laid  back  to  back.  [Great  Britain.]  ( p ) In 
bell-founding,  the  top  of  a bell,  of  which  the  cannons  are 
parts  and  to  which  the  tongue  is  attached  within.  Also 
called  pallet.  ( q ) Same  as  irhowell. 

12.  (6)  The  summit 
of  a root,  as  of  a 
beet  or  turnip,  the 
leaf-bases  forming 
a circle,  (c)  The 
leaves  and  living 
branches  of  a tree. 

In  forest  measurements 
the  use  of  the  term  varies 
with  the  kind  of  tree  and 
the  purpose  of  the  mea- 
surements. For  example, 
crown  may  be  used  to 
designate  either  the 
whole  leaf-and-branch 
system  or  that  portion  of 
it  above  a dead  or  a grow- 
ing branch  of  a given  size. 

In  the  description  of 
trees  the  crown  is  said  to 
be  long  or  short,  broad  or 
narrow,  compact  or  rag- 
ged, conical  or  flat. 

16.  An  abbreviation 
of  crown-glass. 

Experiments  of  the 
eminent  Jena  glass- 
makers  with  phosphate 
crowns  and  borate  flints 
are  optically  highly  suc- 
cessful. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  41. 

Brabant  crown,  a Bel-  cr0wn  Imperial,  Church  of  St.  Giles, 
gian  silver  com  struck  Edinburgh. 


crown-tree 

under  Austrian  domination,  weighing  456grains,  .872  fine. 

— Crown  forest.  See  national  + forest..—  Crown  im- 
perial, in  late  English  Gothic  architecture,  a decorative 
finish  of  a tower  produced  by  carrying  up  four  curved  ribs 
upon  which  a small  spire  is  set.  The  term  was  invented 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  describe  a thing  once  thought 
very  attractive.  The  Church  of  St.  Giles  at  Edinburgh 
is  the  best-known  example,  though  there  are  several  others* 
among  them  the  Church  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  East,  in  the 
City  of  London.— Gothic  crown,  an  English  silver  coin 
of  Queen  Victoria,  struck  as  a pattern  in  1846,  1847,  and 
1853.— Iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  a thin  ring  of 
iron,  said  to  have  been  forged  from  a nail  of  the  true 
cross,  overlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  for  Agilulf,  king  of  the  Lon- 
gobards,  in  591,  and  was  worn  by  Charlemagne  and  all  the 
medieval  emperors  who  were  also  kings  of  Lombardy. 
Napoleon  I.  placed  it  upcn  his  head.  It  is  now  in  the 
cathedral  of  Monza,  in  Italy.— Order  of  the  crown,  (i) 
Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  Italy.  See  iron.— Order  Of 
the  Oak  Crown,  an  Older  for  civil  and  military  merit, 
conferred  by  Luxemburg  and  founded  in  1841.— Order 
Of  Rue  Crown,  a military  order  of  Saxony,  founded 
in  1807.  — Petition  crown,  a rare  coin  of  Charles  II., 
struck  in  1663  with  a petition  of  the  mint-master  to  the 
king.— Triple  crown,  (a)  and  (b).  See  triple,  (c)  See 
irtnple. 

n.  a. — Crown  government,  government  by  the 
crown,  as  in  a crown  colony.— Crown  grant,  a grant 
from  the  crown.— Crown  prosecutor.  See  *prosecutor. 

— Crown  side.  Same  as  Crown  Ojfi.ce  (which  see,  under 
crown).—  Crown  Witness,  in  Eng.  law,  a witness  for  the 
prosecution  in  a criminal  action.  — Master  of  the  Crown 
Office,  the  prosecuting  officer  in  the  criminal  department 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  who  prosecutes  upon  the  re- 
lation of  some  private  person  or  informer,  the  crown  being 
the  nominal  prosecutor. 

crown,  v.  t.  10.  To  give  a crown  or  bulge  to: 
as,  to  crown  the  surface  of  a ship’s  deck.- — 11. 
To  cut  off  (the  crown),  as  of  a sugar-beet, 
crownal  (krou'nal),  a.  and  it.  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a crown. 

II.  n.  A coronet,  chaplet,  or  garland;  a 
coronal. 

crown-beam  (kroun'bem),  n.  A cross-beam. 

crown-borer  (kroun ' bor -hr),  n.  — Blackberry 
crown-borer,  the  larva  of  an  American  sesiid  moth, 
Bembecia  marginata, 
common  in  the  north- 
ern United  States, 
which  burrows  into 
canes  of  the  black- 
berry at  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

crown-gall  (kroun- 
gal),  n.  A disease 
which  attacks  the 
roots  of  certain 
plants,  especially 
the  almond,  black- 
berry, peach,  and 
raspberry.  It  is  char- 
acterized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  hard,  rough,  ir- 
regular-shaped, gall- 
like bodies  on  the  roots 
and  sometimes  on  the 
stems  of  the  plant.  The 
cause  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  Tourney  at- 
tributed it  to  a myxomy- 
cete  which  he  named 
Dendrophagus  globosus. 

crown-gear  (kroun 'ger),  n.  A crown-wheel; 
a gear  having  teeth  cut  in  the  edge  of  an 
annular  ring,  or  as  if  in  the  end  of  a hollow 
cylinder. 

Crown-grafting,  n.  2.  A kind  of  grafting  in 
which  the  scion  is  inserted  at  the  crown  of 
the  plant  (where  it  emerges  from  the  ground), 
crowning,  ».  6.  In  agri. , the  cutting  off  of  the 
crown,  as  of  sugar-beets.  See  *crown,  12  (6). 
crown-moth  (kroun'moth),  n.  A moth  whose 

larva  attacks  the  crowns  of  plants Strawberry 

crown-moth,  an  American  sesiid  moth,  Seria  rutilans, 
whose  larva  bores  in  the  crown  of  strawberry,  raspberry, 
and  blackberry  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

crown-of-the-field  ( kroun  “ uv-the-feld  '),  n. 

The  corn-cockle,  Agrostemma  Githago. 
crown-piece,  n.  3.  The  crown-sheet  or  top 
plate  of  the  fire-box  of  an  internally  fired 
boiler. 

crown-plate  (kroun'plat),  «.  1.  The  top  plate 

of  the  fire-box  of  an  internally  fired  boiler. — 2. 
In  carp.,  the  horizontal  member  which  finishes 
a frame  at  the  top.  In  a wall,  as  of  a framed  house, 
the  crown-plate  may  receive  the  timbers  of  the  attic 
floor,  or  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  or  both.  It  is  the  top  chord 
of  a frame,  as  the  sill  is  the  bottom  chord. 

crown-princess  (kroun 'prin'/ses),  n.  The  wife 
of  a crown-prince:  as,  the  crown-princess  of 
Prussia.  [Commonly  as  two  words.] 
crown-roast  (kroun'rost),  n.  The  ribs  of  lamb 
as  a fancy  roast  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
bones  trimmed  and  the  whole  turned  on  itself 
and  so  fastened  that  the  center  is  hollow, 
crown-tree  (kroun'tre),  n.  1.  The  horizontal 
timber  of  a timber  framework,  which  rests  on 


Blackberry  Crown-borer  ( Bembecia 
marginata). 
a,  male;  b , female. 


crown-tree 

top  of  the  uprights  and  on  which  rest  the 
rafters  or,  in  some  cases,  the  joists. — 2.  Same 
as  *crown,  7 (m). 

crown-tuber  (kroun'tu,/ber),  n.  A tuber  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  stem  or  crown,  the 
lower  part  being  root,  as  beet,  carrot,  radish. 
L.  PL.  Bailey. 

crown-work,  n.  2.  In  dentistry,  the  attach- 
ment of  an  artificial  crown  of  gold  or  porcelain 
to  the  root  of  a tooth. 

crow-pheasant  (kro 'fez  "ant),  n.  A large  East 
Indian  ground-cuckoo,  Centropus  rufipennis. 

crow-poison  (kro'poi"zn),  n.  1.  Same  as  fly- 
poison,  2. — 2.  A related  plant,  Tracy anthm 
angustifolius,  found  in  low  grounds  from  North 
Carolina  to  Florida. 

crow-purse  (kro'pers),  n.  A popular  name  of 
the  egg-case  of  the  skate,  a black  or  dark- 
brown  oblong  ease  having  a long  process 
at  each  corner  and  a texture  like  that  of 
leather. 

crow’s-foot,  n.  5.  pi.  The  angular  lines  or 
arrow-points  (made  thus : < >)  which  are  placed 
at  the  extremities  of  dimension-lines  on  a 
drawing  to  indicate  between  what  points  or 
planes  the  dimension  is  given. 

crow’s-nest,  n.  2.  See  *Cycadeoidea. 

crowstone,  n.  3.  A name  once  commonly  ap- 
plied in  Worcestershire,  England,  to  fossil 
oyster-shells  of  the  genus  Gryphsea  from  the 
Jurassic  rocks. 

crow-twill  (kro'twil),  n.  A four-harness  twill- 
weave,  regular  or  irregular.  See  *cassimere- 
twill. 

Croydon  (kroi'don),  n.  [From  Croydon  in 
Surrey.]  A kind  of  two-wheeled  carriage  of 
the  gig  class,  introduced  about  1850,  originally 
of  wickerwork  but  afterward  made  of  wood. 
N.  E.  D. 

crozer  (kro'zer),  n.  [ croze  + -er1.]  In  barrel- 
making, a machine  for  cutting  the  croze  in 
barrel-staves  or  in  the  assembled  package  of 
staves  forming  a barrel;  a crozing-machine. 

crozier,  n.  4.  In  hot.,  the  circinate  young 
frond  of  a fern.  Also  crozier-head,  crozier-bud. 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elem.  of  Geol.,  p.  230.  [Bare.] — 
5.  The  flat,  spirally  coiled  shell  of  the  cepha- 
lopodous  mollusk  Spirtila. 

crozier-bud  (kro'zher-bud),  n.  Same  as  *cro- 
zier,  4. 

crozier-head  (kro'zher-hed),  n.  Same  as  * cro- 
zier. 4. 

crozing-machine  (kro'zing-ma-shen"),  n.  See 
*crozer. 

C.  E.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  Calendar  of  the 
Patent  Rolls. 

cruciade  (kro-si-ad'),  n . [F.  cruciade , < It.  cro- 
ciattty  ML.  cruciata:  see  crusade L]  1.  A cru- 
sade.— 2.  A papal  bull  enjoining  and  author- 
izing a crusade,  or  granting  indulgences  to 
those  who  undertake  a crusade. 

Crucial  bandage.  Same  as  T-handage . 

crucian^  (kro'shian),  a.  [L.  Crux  ( Cruci -),  a 
constellation,  ‘ the  Cross,*  4-  -an. ] Noting 
those  stars  which  have  a spectrum  of  the  type  of 
that  of  Q Crucis,  of  which  the  most  extraordi- 
nary character  is  the  presence  of  many  oxygen 
lines.  Hydrogen,  both  series  of  helium  lines,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon  are  predominant.  Protomagnesium,  proto- 
calcium, both  series  of  silicon  lines,  and  a line  due  to  an 
unknown  body,  A-4649.2,  are  present.  The  protometallic 
lines  are  relatively  thick,  the  hydrogen  lines  relatively 
thin. 

Crucible,  n.y  1.  The  crucibles  used  in  steel-making 
will  carry  200  pounds,  and  are  made  of  plumbago  and  fire- 
clay. The  crucible  process 
for  making  steel  is  spe- 
cially adapted  for  high- 
grade  products  with  a high 
percentage  of  carbon,  and 
for  uses  in  which  desirable 
properties  are  conferred  by 
alloying  the  iron  with 
other  metallic  elements 
such  as  chromium,  tung 
sten,  manganese,  titanium, 
and  the  like.—  Caldwell’s 
crucible,  a porcelain 
crucible  with  a movable 
perforated  plate  inserted 
to  form  tne  bottom. — 

Gooch’s  crucible,  a plati- 
num or  porcelain  crucible 
with  a fixed  or  movable 

perforated  bottom.  A layer  of  fine  asbestos  spread  over 
the  bottom  inside  the  crucible  serves  to  collect  any 
precipitate  in  a liquid  filtered  through  it,  usually  by  suc- 
tion. The  precipitate  so  collected  is  dried  or  ignited,  and 
weighed  with  the  crucible.— Reduction  crucible,  in 
chein.,  a porcelain  crucible  with  a perforated  cover  and 
inlet-tube  of  the  same  material,  by  means  of  which  a 
metallic  oxid  may  be  heated  in  a stream  of  hydrogen  gas. 


Section  of  Modern  Crucible. 


—Tubulated 
crucible,  a plati- 
num crucible  with 
a tubulated  cover, 
used  in  iron-ore 
analysis. 

crucible-earth 

(kro  ' si  - bl  - 
erth),  n.  Clay 
suitable  for 
making  fire- 
crucibles, 
crucible  - fur  - 
nace  (kro 'si - 
bl-f6r"nas),  n. 

See  *furnace. 

Crucibulum 
(kro  - sib  ' u - 
lum),  n.  [NL. 

(L.  R.  and  Ch.  Tulasne,  1844), < ML.  crucibulum, 
a pot : see  crucible.']  A small  genus  of  gaste- 
romycetous  fungi  of  the  family  Niduluriacese. 


Crucibulum  vulgare. 


A,  group  of  fruiting  bodies  in  the  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment; /l,  longitudinal  section  through  a nearly  mature  but  still 
closed  fruiting  body.  (From  Engler  and  Fraud's  “ Pflanzenfa- 
milien.”) 

The  peridium  is  yellowish  and  cup-shaped,  and  has  the 
top  at  first  covered  with  a membrane  which  ruptures  at 
maturity  and  exposes  the  seed-like  sporangioles  which 
are  attached  to  the  peridium  by  thread-like  processes 
called  funiculi.  C.  vulgare  is  a common  and  widely  dis- 
tributed species,  occurring  on  decaying  wood,  old  rope, 
and  matting. 

crucificial  (kro-si-fish'al);  a . [Improp.  formed 
from  crucifix , with  termination  conformed  to 
sacrificial , etc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a crucifix. 

He  [the  archbishop]  stopped  and  blessed  the  people, 
making  crucificial  signs  on  the  stairs. 

Thackeray , Letters,  Feb.,  1849,  p.  42. 

Crucifixion  attitude.  See  * attitude . 

cruciformly  (kro'si-f6rm-li),  adv.  In  the  form 
of  a cross. 

crude,  a.  — Crude  Oil,  natural  mineral  oil,  “neither 
steamed  nor  treated,  free  from  water,  sediment,  or  any 
other  adulteration,  of  the  gravity  of  43°  to  48°  B.”  New 
York  Oil  Exchange , Rule  iv.,  quoted  in  Dialect  Notes, 
II.  vi. 

cruentation  (kro-en-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  cruen- 
tatio(n-)y  < cruentare , stain  with  blood,  < cru- 
entuSy  bloody.]  Passive  ooziDg  of  blood-tinged 
fluid  from  the  cut  surface  of  raw  flesh.  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex. 

cruise1,  v i.  2.  To  survey  and  estimate  the 
amount  and  value  of  standing  timber. 

cruiser,  n.  2.  In  forestry , one  who  cruises  or 
surveys  and  estimates  the  amount  and  value  of 
standing  timber.— Armored  cruiser,  a type  of  war- 
ship intermediate  between  a battle-ship  and  a protected 
cruiser.  The  distinction  between  an  armored  and  a 
protected  cruiser  is  that  the  water-line  of  the  latter  has 
no  external  armor-protection,  though  both  have  protective 
decks.  The  distinction  between  an  armored  cruiser  and 
a battle-ship  is  that  the  former  has  higher  speed,  lighter 
guns,  and  thinner  armor,  though  the  two  types  tend  to 
merge.  See  -kbattle-ship.— Auxiliary  cruiser,  a mer- 
chant steamer  converted  into  a cruiser  by  arming  it  with 
guns  and  putting  it  into  commission  as  a war-vessel. — 
Belted  cruiser,  a type  of  war-ship  intermediate  between 
a battle-ship  and  a cruiser,  having  comparatively  high 
speed  and  protected  by  a partial  armor-belt  of  moderate 
thickness.  The  Spanish  ships  in  the  battle  of  Santiago 
(1898)  were  of  this  type.  The  belted  cruiser  may  be  con- 
sidered the  forerunner  of  the  armored  ★cruiser  (which 
see).— Protected  cruiser,  a cruiser  having  a protective 
deck,  but  no  vertical  side  armor  except  local  protection 
for  the  guns. — Scout  cruiser,  a recent  type  of  cruiser 
in  which  battery  and  protection  have  been  sacrificed  to  a 
large  extent  in  order  to  secure  extreme  speed  combined 
with  good  sea-going  qualities.  These  vessels  are  from 
2,000  to  4,000  ton 8 displacement  and  from  24  to  26  knots 
speed,  and  in  some  cases  have  steam-turbine  propelling 
machinery.— Torpedo  cruiser  a small  cruiser  having  a 
powerful  torpedo  armament.— Unprotected  cruiser,  a 
cruiser  which  has  no  armor  or  protective  deck.  These 
vessels  are  usually  of  small  size  and  are  practically 
obsolete. 

crum,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  crumb 1. 

crummy,  a.  3.  Plump;  buxom:  as,  a crummy 
lass.  [Eng.  slang.] 


Tubulated  Crucible. 


crush-line 

Crumpsall  yellow.  See  *yellow. 
crupper,  «•  3.  Naut.,  the  train-tackle  bolt  in 
a gun-carriage.  — Crupper  bolt.  Same  as  -kcrupper , 

3. — Crupper  chain  (naut.),  an  old-fashioned  device  for 
securing  the  heel  of  the  jib-boom  to  the  bowsprit ; it  con- 
sists of  a length  of  small  chain  passing  around  the  two 
spars.—  Crupper  loop,  a metal  loop  attached  to  a saddle- 
tree or  pad-frame  for  securing  the  crupper.— Crupper 
notch  (naut.),  the  score  in  the  heel  of  the  jib-boom  for  re- 
ceiving the  crupper  chain. 

crural,  a.  5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crura. 
See  +crus .—  Crural  neuralgia.  See  'kneuralgia . 
cruralium  (kro-ra'li-um),  n.  ; pi.  eruralia  (-a). 
[NL.,  < L.  crtiralis:  see  crural.]  In  the  Bra- 
chiopoda,  the  calcareous  supports  for  the  coiled 
internal  arms  when  formed,  by  the  union  of 
the  crura  (see  *crus),  into  a single  apparatus: 
contrasted  with  *spiralium,  which  is  applied  to 
the  coiled  supports. 

crurin  (krfi'rin),  n.  [L.  crus  ( crur -),  leg,  + 
-i»f2.]  A powder,  quinoline-bismuth-sulpho- 
cyanate,  used  as  a dressing  for  various  forms 
of  ulcers. 

cruriped  (kro'ri-ped),  n.  [L.  crus  (crur-),  leg, 
+ pes  (ped-),  foot.]  One  of  the  ambulatory 
appendages  following  the  chelipeds  or  great 
claws  on  the  cephalothorax,  especially  of  crabs 
and  lobsters.  J.  E.  Ives. 
crus,  n.  2. pi.  The  calcareous  brachial  supports 
in  the  Brachiopoda,  as  in  Pentamerus  and  Rhyn- 
chonella,  where  they  are  a pair  of  short  discrete, 
slightly  curved  lamella:.  Also  called  crural 
plates. — Auricular  crura,  in  certain  pelecypod  mol- 
lusks,  a hinge-structure  consisting  of  two  ridges  which 
diverge  within  and  below  the  beaks.  This  structure,  in 
specialized  forms,  develops  into  concentric  teeth  and 
sockets  which  cannot  be  separated  without  breaking,  as 
in  Spondylus. 

crush,  ».  3.  In  Australia,  a funnel-shaped, 
fenced  lane  or  passageway  for  cattle. — 4.  In 
coal-mining : (a)  A general  settlement  of  the 
strata  above  a coal-mine,  due  to  failure  of  the 
pillars:  generally  accompanied  by  numerous 
local  falls  of  roof-rocks  in  the  workings.  (6) 
A species  of  fault  in  coal.  — 5.  The  amount  of 
cotton-seed  crushed  for  oil  during  a given  sea- 
son : as,  a large  crush. 

crush-breccia  (krush'brech"i-a),  n.  A breccia 
produced  by  the  shattering  of  rocks  along  a 
fault.  See  * fault-breccia. 
crush-conglomerate  (krush ' kon-glom  "e-rat), 
n.  See  * conglomerate. 

crusher,  n.  3.  Specifically,  a crushing-machine. 

The  most  common  type  has  two  converging  jaws  op- 
erated by  powerful  mechanism,  between  which  the  min- 
eral is  crushed  by  pressure.  To  this  type  belong  the 
Blake  and  Dodge  crushers.  (See  Blake  -kcrusher.)  Another 
more  recent  type  has  a gyrating  swinging  cone  in  a hop- 
per-shaped receptacle,  as  in  the  Gates  and  McCully  break- 
ers. Crushers  are  used  to  prepare  stone  for  road-ballast, 
for  concrete,  and  for  other  engineering  purposes,  and  in 
mining  to  prepare  the  ore  for  finer  crushing  by  rolls, 
stamps,  etc. 

4.  A mill  for  grinding  sugar-beets,  potatoes, 
and  other  roots  to  reduce  them  to  a pulp  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  or  starch. — 

5.  In  elect.,  a device  for  reducingthe  apparent 
fall  of  potential  in  the  ground  return-circuit  of 
an  electric  system.  The  function  of  a crusher  in  such 
a circuit  is  similar  to  that  of  a booster  in  a system  with 
insulated  return-circuit.  Both  terms  are  of  slang  origin, 
but  have  acquired  recognition  on  account  of  the  great 
practical  importance  of  the  devices  thus  designated.— 
Blake  crusher,  a machine  for  crushing  ore  or  other  hard 
material  in  coarse  lumps.  It  is  provided  with  two  jaws, 
one  stationary  and  one  swinging.  The  machine  moves  at 
the  rate  of  about  250  revolutions  a minute,  the  swinging 
jaw  advancing  about  half  an  inch  toward  the  stationary  jaw 
at  each  revolution.  The  size  of  the  fragments  is  lim- 
ited by  the  distance  between  the  jaws  at  the  bottom, 
which  can  be  regulated  at  will.  The  capacity  of  a ma- 
chine whose  dimensions  at  the  mouth  are  20  inches  by  10 
inches  is  about  300  tons  of  ordinary  rock  per  day  of  24 
hours.  See  stone-breaker,  with  cut. 

Crushiug  strain,  the  strain  which  causes  a piece  of 
material  to  fail,  or  tend  to  fail,  by  compression.  Most 
brittle  materials,  such  as  cement,  stone,  and  cast-iron, 
fail  by  shearing  at  an  angle,  while  the  more  ductile 
materials,  such  as  wrought-iron  and  soft  brass,  fail 
by  bulging.— Crushing  strength,  the  strength  of  a 
substance  measured  in  terms  of  the  load  necessary  to 
crush  a test-piece  of  it  one  cubic  centimeter  (or  one 
cubic  inch)  in  size. 

crushing-rolls  (krush'ing-rolz),  n.  pi.  A ma- 
chine consisting  of  two  heavy  rolls  between 
which  ore,  coal,  or  other  mineral  is  drawn  and 
crushed.  Sometimes  the  rolls  are  toothed  or 
ribbed,  but  for  ore  their  surface  is  generally 
smooth. 

crush-line  (krush'lin),  n.  In  geol.,  a line  along 
which  rocks,  under  great  compression,  yield, 
usually  with  the  production  of  schistosity. 

Such,  too,  has  been  the  compression  that  in  some  cases 
dykes  of  50  or  60  yards  in  breadth  are  reduced  where  one 
of  these  thrusts  or  crush-lines  crosses  them  obliquely  to 
a thickness  of  no  more  than  four  feet. 

Oeikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  888. 


crush-movement 

crush-movement  (krush'mov/,ment),  m.  In 
geol.,  compression,  thrust,  or  lateral  move- 
ment tending  to  develop  shattered  zones. 

The  greater  part,  if  not  actually  of  Bala  age,  seem  to 
have  been  intruded  before  the  post-Bala  crush-move- 
ments. Nature,  June  16,  1904,  p.  166. 

crush-plane  (krush'plan),  ft.  In  geol.,  a plane 
defining  zones  of  shattering  which  result 
from  lateral  thrust. 

The  previous  investigators  of  Fassa  Valley  failed  to 
recognise  the  presence  of  the  innumerable  crush-planes 
with  extremely  low  hade,  and  the  branch-connection  of 
many  of  them  with  leading  cross-faults,  and  consequently 
overlooked  the  correlation  of  the  igneous  invasions  with 
pre-existent  deformational  structures. 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  79. 

crush-zone  ('krush'zon),  n.  In  geol a zone  of 
faulting  and  breeeiation  in  rocks. 

Throughout  the  Tertiary  crust-movements  in  the  Alps, 
this  passage-zone  had  been  the  great  crush-zone  of  the 
district.  Nature,  Feb.  12,  1903,  p.  359. 

Crust,  n.—  Flotation  crust,  the  thin  solid  crust  of  the 
earth  that  has  been  thought  to  rest  upon  a liquid  mass 
beneath.  Earlier  theorists  were  accustomed  to  explain 
changes  of  level  and  many  other  adjustments  by 
this  floating  of  the  crust.  Dana,  Manual  of  Geol.,  p.  378. 
— In  crust,  in  currying,  said  of  a skin  which  has  been 
tanned  and  colored  but  not  glazed  or  entirely  finished. 
Flemming,  Practical  Tanning,  p.  312. — Weathered 
crust,  a film  or  zone  on  the  outside  of  a stone  which 
shows  marked  alteration  or  decay.  Such  a crust  is  not  al- 
ways more  fragile  than  the  unchanged  interior,  and  may 
form  a hard  shell  or  successive  shells. 

They  show  no  weathered  crusts,  and  the  matrix  of  finer- 
grained  materials  is  similarly  unaltered. 

J.  Geilde,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  23. 

crustaceal  (krus-ta'shial),  a.  Same  as  crusta- 
cean. 

crustaceoid  (krus-ta'se-oid),  a.  [ crustaceous  + 
- oid .]  Resembling  a crustacean.  Dana. 

crust-creep  (krust'krep),  n.  See  * creep. 

crust-fold  (krust'fold),  n.  In  geol.,  a fold  in 
the  earth’s  crust. 

‘The  great  Rocky  Mountain- Andes  fold,  . . . the  long- 
est and  most  continuous  crust-fold  of  the  present  day.’ 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XV.  48. 

crust-fracture  (krusl/frak^tiir),  n.  An  ex- 
tended fracture  in  the  earth’s  crust. 

It  may  probably  be  regarded  as  true  of  any  wide  region 
upheaved  by  a folding-movement  and  afterwards  sub- 
merged, that  old  crust-forms  and  crust-fractures,  espe- 
cially such  as  allow  occasional  intrusion  and  outlet  of  vol- 
canic material,  are  determining  factors  in  the  distribution 
of  the  subsequent  deposits. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  460. 

crustification  (krus^ti-fi-ka'shon),  n.  The 
forming  of  a crust  or  coating  or  band,  by 
chemical  precipitation,  in  a cavity  from  min- 
eral-bearing waters. 

As  a general  rule,  however,  crustification  is  a charac- 
teristic feature  of  cavity-filling. 

F.  Posepny,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engin.,  1893,  p.  207. 

crust-movement  (krust'mbv//ment),  n.  An 
extensive  movement  of  the  earth’s  crust. 

There  are  two  primary  and  permanent  kinds  of  crust- 
movements,  namely,  (a)  those  which  give  rise  to  those 
greatest  inequalities  of  the  Earth’s  surface— oceanic  basins 
and  continental  surfaces ; and  (5)  those  which  by  interior 
contraction  determine  mountains  of  folded  structure. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  IX.  669. 

crust-strain  (krast'stran),  n.  A strain  in  the 
earth’s  crust.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  457. 

crust-stress  (krust'stres),  n.  Local  strains  and 
pressure  within  the  rocks  of  the  earth’s  crust. 

During  the  geological  periods  when  the  fault-vent  con- 
tinued intermittently  active,  the  form  of  the  sill-complex 
was  capable  of  being  re-moulded  periodically  in  harmony 
with  the  localised  crust-stresses. 

Nature,  Sept.  3,  1903,  p.  413. 

crust-torsion  (krust'tdr^shpn),  n.  A twisting 
stress  in  the  earth’s  crust. 

Crust-torsion  has  already  been  recognized  as  a mode  of 
crust-deformation  associated  with  the  superposition  of 
different  movements  upon  one  another,  either  simultane- 
ously or  successively.  ...  In  1898,  1 demonstrated,  by 
the  field  geology  of  Enneberg,  that  phenomena  of  crust- 
torsion  were  induced  by  any  combination  of  crust-pres- 
sures, not  only  by  cross-movements  crossing  rectangularly, 
but  also  by  cross-movements  at  any  oblique  angle. 

M.  M.  O.  Gordon,  in  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  457. 

Crutch1,  n.  3.  (fi)  The  angle  at  the  meeting  of  the  flukes 
forming  the  tail  of  a whale;  the  fluke-notch,  (i)  In 
leather -manuf.,  a contrivance  which  fits  under  the  arm 
like  a crutch : used  in  hand-staking.  — Crutch  paralysis. 
See  ★ paralysis . 

crutch1,  v.  t.  3.  In  leather -manuf.,  to  work 
with  a crutch.  Flemming,  Practical  Tanning, 

p.  81. 

Crutcher  (kruch'er),  n.  In  soap-maldng,  a 
vessel  in  which  the  ingredients  of  soap  are 
mixed  and  thoroughly  stirred  together:  so 
called  from  the  wooden  paddle  sometimes  used 
to  mix  soap.  See  crutch,  3 (e). 

crutch-hole  (krueh' hoi),  «.  Naut.,  a hole  de- 
signed to  receive  the  stanchion  on  which  a 


boom  or  other  spar  rests,  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping;  also,  a hole  on  the  quarter-rail  of  a 
boat  for  the  use  of  a steering-oar. 

cruzada  (kro-tha'da),  re.  [Sp. : see  crusado 2.] 
A gold  coin  of  Castile  of  the  time  of  Pedro  I. 
(1350-68) : it  weighed  92^  grains. 

cry,  n. — Epileptic  cry,  a loud  cry  which  sometimes  pre- 
cedes the  respiratory  spasm  in  an  epileptic  attack.— 
Hydrocephalic  cry,  a sudden  shriek  or  loud  scream 
uttered  by  a child  suffering  from  meningitis. — Night 
cry,  a sudden  shrill  scream  uttered  by  a child  in  its  sleep : 
often  a sign  of  beginning  joint-disease. 

cryaesthesia  (kri-es-the ' si  a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
tcpvog,  cold,  + alabyotg,  perception.]  Sensitive- 
ness to  cold. 

cryalgesia  (kn-al-je'si-S),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
itpvog,  cold,  + aXyqatg,  sense  of  pain.]  Pain 
caused  by  cold. 

cry-baby  (krl'ba,/bi),  n.  One  who,  like  a baby, 
is  prone  to  tears.  [A  derisive  term  among 
children.] 

crymophyte  (kri'mo-fit),  w.  [Gr.  Kpvpog,  icy  cold, 
+<Pvtov,  plant.]  In  phytogeog.,  a plant  adapted 
to  life  under  low  temperatures. 

crymotherapeutics  (krPmo-ther-a-pu'tiks), «. 
[Gr.  Kpvi/oq,  icy  cold,  + depanevruibg,  of  medi- 
cal treatment.]  The  employment  of  cold  in 
the  treatment  of  disease. 

crymotherapy  (kri-mo-ther'a-pi),  ft.  [Gr. 
Kpvpdg,  icy  cold, + depaneia,  medical  treatment.] 
Same  as  * crymotherapeutics. 

Cryogen  blue.  See  *blue. 

cryogenic  (kn-o-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Kpvog,  cold,  + 
-yevrjg,  -producing.]  Producing  cold;  especially, 
noting  an  apparatus  or  a laboratory  for  experi- 
menting at  the  extreme  low  temperatures 
which  may  be  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
liquefied  ethylene,  air,  oxygen,  or  hydrogen. 

The  physical  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
the  cryogenic  laboratory,  and  the  Astronomical  observa- 
tory of  Leiden.  Rep.  Carnegie  Inst.,  1903,  p.  186. 

cryohydrate  (kri-o-hi'drat),  ft.  [Gr.  Kpvog, 
cold,  4-  Mup  ( vSp -),  water,  + -ate1.]  A definite 
mixture  of  ice  and  any  crystallized  salt  ob- 
tained by  freezing  a saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt. 

Cryohydrates  were  supposed  by  Guthrie,  to  whom  the 
name  is  due,  to  be  chemical  compounds,  but  they  are  now 
regarded  as  mixtures  the  constancy  of  proportion  of  which 
is  due  to  the  uniform  conditions  of  temperature,  etc.,  un- 
der which  they  are  produced.  ...  A cryohydrate  is  the 
lowest  freezing-mixture  of  two  substances. 

H.  C.  Jones,  Physical  Chem.,  p.  222. 

cryohydric  (kri-o-hi'drik),  a [cryoliydr-ate  4- 
- ic .]  Producing,  produced  by,  or  connected 
with  a cryohydrate. 

If  the  solution  saturated  with  two  iodides  be  cooled  to 
the  freezing-point,  ice  will  separate.  Five  phases  are 
then  present,  ice,  the  two  iodides,  solution  and  vapor,  and 
the  system  becomes  non-variant.  Such  a system  can  exist 
only  at  its  cryohydric  temperature,  and  the  composition 
of  the  solution  is  fixed 

Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  March,  1903,  p.  205. 

Cryohydric  temperature,  the  temperature  at  which  a 
cryohydrate  is  produced. 

cryolithionite  (kri-o-lith'i-p-nlt),  «.  [Gr. 
Kpvog,  cold,  + NL.  lithium  + -»-  + -ife2.]  A 
fluoride  of  aluminium,  sodium,  and  lithium 
(Li3Na3Al2Fj2)  occurring  in  colorless  dodeca- 
hedrons at  the  cryolite  locality  in  Greenland. 

cryometer  (kri-om'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Kpvog,  cold, 
4-  perpov,  measure.]  A thermometer  for  the 
measurement  of  low  temperatures  (usually  be- 
low the  freezing-point  of  mercury)  and  there- 
fore containing  alcohol  or  a similar  liquid  of 
low  freezing-point. 

cryophoric(kri-o-for'ik),  a.  [cryophor-us+-ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cryophorus,  or  to  any 
instrument  or  method  for  freezing  a liquid  by 
its  own  evaporation. 

cryoplankton  (kri-o-plangk'ton),  ft.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Kpvog,  cold,  ice,  + NL.  plankton.]  The 
‘ plankton,’  particularly  the  algic  flora,  which 
is  found  in  the  snow  and  ice  of  polar  and  al- 
pine regions. 

cryoscopic  (kri-o-skop'ik),  a.  [eryoscop-y  4- 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  phenomena  of 
freezing,  specifically  to  those  methods  of  de- 
termining molecular  weights,  degrees  of  disso- 
ciation, and  other  properties  of  substances 
which  depend  upon  measurements  of  the  freez- 
ing-point. 

Raoult  indicated  the  possibility  of  employing  the  low- 
ering of  the  vapor-pressure  of  a solution  in  determining 
the  molecular  weight  of  a dissolved  substance.  In  his 
opinion,  however,  the  experimental  difficulties  were  such 
as  to  give  preference  to  the  cryoscopic  and  ebullioscopic 
methods.  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  April,  1903,  p.  342. 

cryoscopy  (kri-os'ko-pi),  re.  [Gr.  Kpvog,  cold, 
+ -oKotria,  < onoireiv,  view.]  That  department 
of  physical  chemistry  which  treats  of  the  freez- 


cryptoclite 

ing  or  solidification  of  liquids  and  solutions; 
specifically,  the  determination  of  molecular 
weights  of  dissolved  substances  by  the  lower- 
ing of  the  freezing-point  of  their  solutions  in 
suitable  solvents. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  difficulties  and  disturbing 
factors  in  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  authors  conclude 
that  their  results  tend  to  increase  confidence  in  the  meth- 
ods of  exact  cryoscopy.  Nature,  Jan.  15,  1903,  p.  263. 

cryostase  (kri'o-stas),  ft.  [Gr.  Kpvog,  cold,  4- 
ordotg,  standing.]  A mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
phenol,  saponin,  and  camphor,  with  a little 
turpentine.  It  is  liquid  when  cold,  but  solid- 
ifies on  warming. 

Cryphaeus  (kri-fe'us),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  K/mpaioc, 
concealed,  < Kpimruv,  conceal.]  A genus  of 
Devonian  trilobites,  of  the  family  Phacop- 
idse,  having  broad  and  long  genal  spines  and 
a fringe  of  flat  spines  on  the  pygidium. 

crypsis,  n.  2.  A term  used  in  the  discussions 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  designate  Christ’s 
possession  of  divine  omnipotence  and  divine 
omniscience,  with  conscious  restraint  in  the 
use  of  them. 

Crypt,  ft — Morgagni’s  crypts,  minute  depressions  in 
the  Dulbous  portion  of  the  urethra ; also,  pits  in  the  rectal 
mucous  membrane. 

Cryptaulax  (krip-ta'laks),  n.  [Gr.  Kpv7zr6gy 
concealed,  4-  avhat;,  a furrow,  groove.]  A genus 
of  platvpodous  mollusks,  of  the  family  Ceri- 
tlliidse.  They  have  turreted  shells  with  spiral  ribs  on  the 
whorls  and  a scarcely  perceptible  canal  in  the  aperture. 
The  genus  occurs  in  Triassic  and  Jurassic  rocks. 

cryptic,  a.  2.  In  Mol.,  serving  to  conceal  or 
fitted  for  concealing  an  organism. 

The  most  perfect  Cryptic  powers  are  possessed  by  those 
animals  in  which  the  individuals  can  change  their  colours 
into  any  tint  which  would  be  appropriate  to  a normal 
environment.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  147. 

cryptitis  (krip-ti'tis),  ft.  [NL.,  < crypta,  crypt, 
+ -itis.]  Same  as  folliculitis. 

Crypto-Calvinism  (krip-to-kal'vin-izm),  n.  1. 
Concealed  Calvinism:  an  opprobrious  term 
used,  during  the  controversy  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (1552-74),  to 
designate  the  teaching  of  Melanchthon,  who 
favored  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ,  as  opposed  to  the  Lutheran 
view. — 2.  Applied,  in  1881,  to  the  doctrine  of 
unconditional  election  (semi-Calvinistie)  held 
by  Missouri  Lutherans. 

Crypto-Catholic  (krip-to-kath'o-lik),  a.  aud  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Crypto-Catholicism. 

II.  ft.  One  initiated  into  a supposed  system 
of  hidden  or  esoteric  (Roman)  Catholicism. 

Crypto-Catholicism(krip"tp-ka-thol'i-sizm),ft. 
A supposed  system  of  hidden  or  esoteric 
(Roman)  Catholicism  known  only  to  the  ini- 
tiated. 

Cryptocephala  (krip-to-sef'a-la),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Gr.  upvKToq,  hidden,  4-  Ketjxihr/,  head.]  A group 
of  Annelida,  of  the  order  Polychseta.  They  have 
the  prsestomium  more  or  less  hidden  by  the  peristomium, 
which  grows  forward ; the  tentacles  reduced,  but  the 
palps  greatly  developed  and  subdivided,  forming  the 
crown  of  gills : the  body  distinguishable  into  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  characterized  by  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  seta:  and  by  certain  internal  differences.  The  group 
includes  the  Sabellidee,  Eriographidx,  Amphicorinidte, 
Serpulidee,  and  Hermellidse.  Contrasted  with  Phancro- 
cepiiala. 

cryptocerate  (krip-tos'e-rat),  a.  and  ft.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Cryptocerata. 

II.  m.  A member  of  the  Cryptocerata. 

cryptochelate  (krip-to-ke'lat),  a.  [Gr.  KpvTTTog, 
hidden,  + xvM,  claw  (see  chela),  + -ate1.] 
Having  the  chela-  hidden  or  so  minute  as  to 
escape  notice  without  close  observation,  as 
certain  crustaceans. 

cryptochroism  (krip-tok'ro-izm),  ».  [Gr. 
Kpv~T(k,  hidden,  + xptia,  color,  + -ism. ] A 
difference  in  properties  of  X-rays  and  other 
obscure  rays,  due  to  difference  in  wave-length 
and  analogous  to  the  color-difference  iu  light- 
rays. 

cryptoclastic  (krip-to-klas'tik),a.  [Gr.  Kpuirrog, 
hidden,  + Kkamog,  broken.]  In  petrog.,  com- 
posed of  fragments  too  small  to  be  seen  by 
the  unaided  eye. 

cryptoclite  (krip'to-klit),  ft.  [Gr.  Kpmrig, 
hidden,  4-  *K/.ir6g,  verbal  adj.  of  k/uvv/v,  in- 
cline.] In  gram.,  a noun  whose  originally 
normal  inflections  have  been  disguised  by 
phonetic  changes,  as  by  hidden  umlaut,  quasi- 
gemination of  semi-vowels,  contraction,  etc., 
so  that  the  resulting  forms  are  irregular.  An 
example  is,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  nominative  man, 
dative  men,  plural  men,  whence  English  man, 
plural  men.  March,  Anglo-Saxon  Gram.,  p.  52. 


cryptococcus 

cryptococcus  (krip-to-kok'us),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  pryptoheretic  (krip-to-her'e-tik),  re.  A secret 
upwirriq,  hidden,  + kAkkoc,  berry  (coccus).]  'heretic ; one  who  secretly  holds  heretical  views. 
Same  as  Saccharomyces.—  Cryptococcus  xantho-  Crypto-Jesuit  (krip-to-jez'u-it),  re.  A secret 
genicus,  a microbe  believed  by  Freirt  of  Brazil  to  be  the  Jesuit;  one  who  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have, 
cause  of  yellow  fever.  _ secret  affiliation  with  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Cryptocrinus  (krip-tok'n-nua),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Crypto- Jesuitism  (krip- to  -jez ' u-it-izm),  re. 
/cpuTrrJf,  hidden,  + sptvov,  a lily  (see  crtnoMt).]  Disguised  Jesuitism.  ' " ' 

A genus  of  Silurian  cystideans  in  which  the  Cryptol,  ».  See  *kryptol. 


calyx  is  composed  of  three  rings  of  perforate  cryptoli’n  (krip'to-lin), 

plates,  the  mouth  is  central,  the  arms  are  ec-  ,\n  organic  liquid"  sometimes  found  in  cavities 
centric,  and  the  stem  is  short.  0f  topaz,  chrysoberyl,  or  quartz.  It  hardens 

cryptocyst  (krip'to-sist),  re.  [Gr.  apvKTog,  to  a resinous  body  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
hidden,  + kvotic,  bladder,  bag.]  In  certain  Cryptomeria  (krip-to-me'ri'a),  re.  [NL.  (Don, 


crystal 

have  the  structure  of  perthite,  although  the 
supposed  interlamination  of  albite  and  ortho- 
clase  is  too  fine  to  be  discernible  even  with  the 
microscope. 

cryptophagid  (krip-tof ' a- jid), , re.  and  a.  I. 
re.  A member  of  the  Crypiophagidse. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  cole- 
opterous family  Cryptophagidse. 

[cryptol  4-  -»«*.]  cryptophanic  (krip-to-fan'ik),o.  [Gr.  KpvrrrAr, 


polyzoans,  a portion  of  the  body  cavity  sep- 
arated from  the  remainder  by  a calcareous 
lamina.  [Not  used.] 

In  the  Microporidae  and  Steganoporellidae,  and  per- 
haps in  many  of  the  Lepralloid  Oheilostomata,  the  body- 
cavity  is  partially  subdivided  by  a calcareous  lamina 
(“cryptocyst"  Jullien)  which  grows  from  the  proximal 
side.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  829. 

Cryptocystes  (krip -to- sis 'tez),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  eryptoeystis,  < Gr.  npimroc,  hidden,  + 
Kvarig,  bladder.  ] A group  of  Myxosporidia  hav- 
ing minute  pear-shaped  spores,  with  one  polar 
capsule  and  more  than  two  spores  formed  in 
each  pansporoblast.  They  are  cell-parasites. 
Also  Microsporidia. 

Cryptodira  (krip-to-dl'ra),  re.  pi.  [Gr.  Kpimrdf, 
hidden,  + deipy,  neck.]  A division  or  sub- 
order of  Chelonia  containing  those  species  in 
which  the  neck  can  be  bent  in  a vertical  plane 
and  is  usually  capable  of  being  withdrawn 
within  the  body:  contrasted  with  Pleurodira. 

cryptodiran  (krip-to-di'ran),  a.  and  re.  I.  a. 
Relating  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Cryptodira. 

II.  re.  A member  of  the  Cryptodira. 

cryptodire  (krip'to-dir),  re.  One  of  the  Cryp- 
todira. 

crypto-double  (krip 'to -dub "l),  re.  A double 
star  of  which  the  components  are  too  close  to 
be  resolved  by  the  telescope,  but  the  duplicity 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  its  spec- 
trum is  composed  of  two  spectra  of  different 
classes  overlying  each  other.  Alpha  Equulei 
is  a typical  case.  This  star  and  several  others 
have  been  shown  to  be  spectroscopic  binaries. 

Indeed,  several  of  Miss  Maury’s  crypto-doubles,  o Leon  is, 
o Andromedie,  and  a Equulei  among  the  number,  have 
been  spectroscopically  resolved  by  Professor  Campbell 
into  unlike  pairs. 

A.  M.  Clerke,  Problems  in  Astrophysics,  p.  266. 


1839),  < Gr.  KpvTTTdc,  hidden,  + pipoq,  a part. 


hidden,  + -Qavyp,  < Qaiveadcu,  appear.]  Appear- 
ing only  obscurely ; scarcely  appearing  : not- 
ing an  amorphous  acid,  Ci0H]gO10N2,  which 
in  small  amounts  is  said  to  occur  in  human 


The  plant  is  so  named  because  the  seeds  are  cryptophthalmia  (krip-tof-thal'mi-a),  re.  [NL 


well  covered  by  the  scales.]  A genus  of  conifer- 
ous plants  of  the  family  Pinaceee  an  d tribe  Taxoi- 


< Gr.  rcprardf,  hidden,  + bipdarydg,  eye.]  Congeni- 
tal closure  of  the  eye  through  union  of  the  eye- 
lids, the  eyeball  itself  being  usually  also  im- 
perfectly formed. 

cryptophyte  (krip ' to  - fit  \ re.  [Gr.  npv-rAr, 
hidden,  + (j>vrov , plant.]  Sa 


, plant.] 

[Rare.] 

Cryptoplacidse  (krip 

[NL.,  < Cryptoplax,  i 

+ 


same  as  cryptogam. 


Cryptomeria  Japonica. 

a,  a branch  with  both  male  (left)  and  female  (right)  flowers;  b, 
male  spike  ; c and  d,  stamens  showing  anthers;  e,  a scale  seen  from 
the  back  ; f,  a scale  seen  from  the  side;  g,  a seed.  (Drawn  from 
Engler  and  Prantl’s  “Pflanzenfamilien.") 


Cryptodrilidae  (krip-to-dril'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cryptodrilus  (see  def.)  + -idee.]  A family 
of  terricolous  Annelida,  of  the  order  Oligoctueta. 

They  have  8 seta)  on  each  segment,  clitellum  occupying 
some  or  all  of  segments  12  to  23,  usually  complete  anteri- 
orly, spermathecse  1 to  5 pairs  placed  anteriorly,  male 
pores  on  segments  17  or  18,  nephridia  paired  or  diffuse. 

Members  of  this  family  occur  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  are  mainly  tropical  and  especially  Australian. 

It  includes  Microscolex,  Pontodrilus,  Cr 
drilus , and  other  genera. 

Cryptogamic  botany.  See  * botany . 

cryptogenetic  (krip  "to- je-net  'ik),  a.  [Gr. 

Kpmrop,  hidden,  + yheaip,  origin  : see  genetic .] 

Having  no  evident  cause  ; of  unknown  origin ; 
specifically,  noting  a disease  of  unknown 
origin.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  TV.  585. 

cryptogenic  (krip-to-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  npnirrAq, 
hidden,  + -ysvr/c,  -producing.]  Same  as  * cryp- 
togenetic. 

cryptogenous  (krip-toj'e-nus),  a.  Same  as 
* cryptogenetic. 

cryptogramic  (krip-to-gram'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a cryptogram. 

Cryptogramma  (krip -to -gram 'a),  re.  [NL. 

(Robert  Brown,  1823),  < "Gr.  Kpmrde,  hidden,  + 
ypagpi/,  a line.]  A small  genus  of  boreal 
polypodiaceous  ferns,  the  rock-brakes,  distin- 
guished from  Pelleea  mainly  by  their  dimorphic 
fronds.  Two  species,  C.  Stelleri  and  C.  acrostichoides, 
occur  in  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
latter  and  a closely  allied  European  species,  C.  crispa, 
are  known  as  par sley -.fern. 

cryptogrammatic  (krip//to-gra-mat'ik),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a cryptogram. 

cryptogrammatical  (krip//to-gra-mat'i-kal),  a. 

Same  as  * cryptogrammatic. 

cryptogrammatist  (krip -to -gram'  a-tist).  re. 

One  who  is  skilled  in  cryptograms  and  their 
decipherment. 

cryptographic,  a.  3.  In  petrog.,  noting  a fabric 
formed  by  the  graphic  intergrowth  of  two 
minerals,  but  so  minute  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
the  unaided  eye. 

cryptographist  (krip-tog'ra-fist),  re.  One  who  cryptoperthite  (krip-to-per'th!t),  re.  [Gr. 
is  skilled  in  cryptography.  Kpwn-<k,  hidden,  + E.  perthite.]  A name  given 

cryptoheresy  (krip-to-her'e-si),  re.  Concealed  to  certain  feldspars  whose  composition  and 
heresy ; hidden  heresy.  optical  characters  make  it  probable  that  they 
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to -plas  ' i - de),  re.  pi. 
a genus  (<  Gr.  KpmrAc, 
hidden,  + ir/luf  (reviu/c-),  anything  flat),  + 
-idle.']  A family  of  polyplacophorous  Mollusca 
or  chitons  with  small  valves, 
cryptoscope  (krip'  to-skop),  re.  [Gr.  k[>v-~6c, 
hidden,  + aucmeiv,  view.]  A fluorescent  screen, 
with  a hood,  for  the  observation  of  bodies  un- 
der the  action  of  X-rays ; a *fluoro.scope 
(which  see,  with  cut). 

cryptoscopic  (krip-to-skop'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  use  of  the  fluorescent  screen  or 
cryptoscope. 

CryptOSCOpy  (krip-tos'ko-pi),  re.  [Gr.  npv-rAr, 
hidden,  + -mamla,  < bso-kuv,  view.]  The  art 
or  process  of  examining,  by  means  of  a fluo- 
rescent screen,  bodies  which  are  subjected  to 
the  X-rays. 

cryptostemmid  (krip-to-stem'id),  re.  and  a I. 
re.  A member  of  the  Cryptostemmidee. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Cryp- 
tostemmidse. 

Cryptostomata  (krip-to-sto ' ma-tfi),  re.  pi. 
[Gr.  npvKTic,  hidden,  + oriipa(r-),  mouth.]  A 
suborder  of  the  Bryozoa,  characterized  bv 
having  the  apertures  of  the  zooecia  concealed, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a tubular  vestibule 
which  may  be  divided  by  diaphragms  and  is 
surrounded  by  vesicular  or  solid  tissue.  Mar- 
supia  and  avicularia  are  absent.  The  group 
is  essentially  of  Paleozoic  age. 
cryptostomatous  (krip-to-stom'a-tus),  a. 
[Gr.  Kpvn r<Sf,  hidden,  + ardpa^r-),  mouth.] 
Having  the  mouth-opening  concealed, 
cryptozoic  (krip-to-zo'ik),  a.  [Gr.  spimrAg, 
hidden, + fo)7,  life.]  1.  Leadingaconcealedlife: 
in  zool.,  applied  to  those  animals  which  habit- 
ually seek  concealment  and  pass  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  beneath  logs,  stones,  etc. 

Among  terrestrial  animals  those  which  habitually  live 
on  the  open  ground  must  be  distinguished  from  . ..  . cryp- 
tozoic forms  which  live  under  stones,  logs  of  wood,  etc., 
such  as  Land  Planarians,  Peripatus,  Centipedes,  and 
Woodlice.  Parker  and  Haswell,  Zoology,  II.  601. 

2.  Having  the  organic  evidences  concealed: 
in  petrog.,  applied  to  limestones  whose  organic 
origin  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  unaided 
eye,  as  lithographic  limestone.  Benevier,  1882. 
Cryptozonia  (krip-to-zo'ni-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  apvKToc,  hidden,  + '(.irvy,  girdle.]  An  order 
of  extinct  starfishes  with  the  marginal  plates 
inconspicuous,  the  entire  surface  papillate, 
_ and  the  ambulacra!  plates  crowded  andnarrow. 

Cryptoniscus  (krip-to-nis'kus),  re.  [NL.,  < crypt0zyg0us,  a.  2.  In  craniom,,  having  a 
Gr.  KpvKTog,  hidden,  + ovimmc,  a wood-louse  : stephanozygomatic  index  of  more  than  100. 
see  Omscus.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  gj-yg.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  crystal;  lb)  of 
Cryptoniscidse.  C.  planartoides  is  a parasite  on  crystallography 

Peltogaster purpureas,  which  in  turn  is  para-  crJstal  6."aii  English  trade-name  for  a 
“tic  on  a pagund  crustacean.  I . Muller,  1864.  fi'e  au’alitv  0f  white  suear.- Asthma 


dex,  technically  distinguished  from  Taxodium 
by  the  manifest  toothed  inner  scales  of  the 
cones.  There  is  only  one  species,  C.  Japonica,  the 
Japan  cedar,  or  sugi,  a native  of  Japan  and  northern 
China.  Sec  sugi  anil  Japan’kcedar. 

cryptomerous  (krip -tom 'e-rus),  a.  [Gr. 
Kpirernif,  hidden,  + pkpop,  a part.]  In  petrog., 
exceedingly  fine-grained ; dense ; aphanitic ; ap- 
plied to  the  texture  of  rocks, 
cryptomnesia  (krip-tom-ne  ' si-a),  re.  [NL., 

< Gr.  spmzToc,  hidden.  + pvf/aig,  memory.]  In 
psycho!. , subconscious  memory ; memory  exer- 
cised by  the  subliminal  self. 

■njptodrilus,  Micro-  Cryptomonadina,  re.  3.  A family  of  Proto- 
zoa, of  ttie  order  Flagellata,  having  either  a 
colored  or  a colorless  body,  usually  com- 
pressed laterally,  without  true  cuticle,  with 
two  long  anterior  flagella,  and  the  anterior  end 
obliquely  truncated.  It  includes  Chilomonas, 
Cyathomonas,  Cryptomonas,  and  Oxyrrhis. 
cryptonema  (krip-to-ne'ma),  re.;  pi.  crypto- 
nemata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  /cpiurrdf,  hidden, 
+ vyga,  thread.]  In  hot.,  one  of  the  hairs  or 
threads  formed  in  a cryptostoma.  See  cryp- 
tostoma. 

Cryptoniscidae  (krip-to-nis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

< Cryptoniscus  + -idee.]  A family  of  isopod 
crustaceans  parasitic  on  cirripeds,  typified  by 
the  genus  Cryptoniscus. 


cryptonymous  (krip-ton'i-mus),  a.  [As  cryp- 
tonym  + -ores.]  Having  the  real  name  con- 
cealed ; pseudonymous : as,  a cryptonymous 
author. 

Cryptoparamera  (krip//to-pa-ram'e-ra),  re,  pi. 
[NL.,  <Gr.  KpvTrrAg,  hidden,  + NL.  Paramera.] 
One  of  two  grades  (the  other  being  Param- 
era) of  zoantharian  Anthozoa,  in  which  the 
primary  bilateral  symmetry  is  obscured  by  the 
radial  development  of  the  second  and  succeed- 
ing series  of  mesenteries.  It  includes  the  or- 
der Actiniidea. 


fine  quality  of  white  sugar.— Asthma  crystals. 
Same  as  Charcot’s  crystals.—  Boettcher’S  crystals,  crys- 
tals found  in  the  prostatic  secretion  : possibly  the  same  as 
Charcot’s  crystals. — Charcot- Leyden  crystals.  Same  as 
Charcot’s  crystals  (under  crystal). — Coffin-lid  crystals, 
crystals  of  triple  phosphate  found  sometimes  in  the  urine.— 
Corroded  crystals,  in  petrog.,  crystals  that  have  been 
partly  resorbed  or  dissolved  by  the  molten  magma  before  its 
final  "solidification.— Demerara  crystals,  a commercial 
name  of  a kind  of  sugar,  originally  and  chiefly  brought  from 
Demerara,  obtained  by  direct  boiling  down  of  cane-juice, 
preferably  in  vacuum-pans,  and  careful  washing  of  it  in  cen- 
trifugals."—Dumb-bell  crystals,  crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate  sometimes  found  in  the  urine. — Equatorial 
crystal.  See  -Aequatorial.— Hedgehog  crystals,  glob- 
ular crystals  of  sodium  urate  having  numerous  sharp 
acicular  projections.— Hopper  crystal,  a crystal  having 
the  form  of  a hollow  inverted  pyramid,  or  one  having 
cavernous  faces  of  this  shape.  Such  crystals  are  usually 
tile  result  of  rapid  and  imperfect  crystallization,  as  with 
rock-salt  formed  from  an  evaporating  brine. — Lead- 


crystal 

chamber  crystals,  colorless  crystals  which  form  in  the 
leaden  chambers  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  made  upon  a 
great  scale,  and  which  can  also  be  prepared  by  laboratory 
methods.  They  consist  of  nitrosyl-sulphuric  acid  or  nitro- 
sul phonic  acid  (S02.  HO.  N 02).  If  it  comes  in  contact  with 
water  the  substance  is  decomposed,  producing  sulphuric 
acid  and  nitrogen  trioxid  or  the  products  of  its  dissocia- 
tion,  the  dioxid  and  tetroxid  of  nitrogen.— Leucocytic 
crystals,  the  Charcot- Leyden  crystals  : so  named  on  ac- 
count of  their  common  association  with  eosinophilic 
leucocytes.  Liquid  crystal,  a crystallized  substance 
in  which  some  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the 
solul  crystals  are  lost,  not  when  the  substance  is 
fused,  but  at  some  higher  temperature.  For  instance, 
p-azoxyamsoil  fuses  at  114°  C.  The  liquid  shows  strong 
double  refraction,  so  that  its  molecules  possess  a 
regular  arrangement  like  that  in  a solid  crystal : but  it  is 
mobile  and  risas  in  a ftnnillarv  tuHo  cr,  +Vw,<- 


~ --—p «...  ....V  a ouuu  i OUb  It  is 

mobile  and  rises  m a capillary  tube,  so  that  it  is  indubi- 
Y a liquid.  At  134.1°  C.  it  suddenly  becomes  in  all  re- 
ts llk'o  a n ArHinnmT  ni  _ i. . 


tably  i 


^ suuuemy  oecomes  m all  re- 

spects  like  an  ordinary  liquid. -Platner's  crystals, 
cijstals  of  the  salts  of  the  bile  acids.—  Protein  crystals 
See  -kprotein.— Skeleton  crystal,  a crystal  whose  edges 
are  developed  while  the  Interior  is  more  or  less  hollow. 
In  such  cases  the  edges  are  often  formed  of  a multitude 
of  minute  crystals  (for  example,  cubes)  in  parallel  position. 
1 he  form  is  common  with  certain  of  the  native  metals,  as 
gold,  silver,  and  copper.— Telchmann’s  crystals,  a 
crystalline  product  which  is  obtained  from  blood-colorin» 
matter  by  evaporation  with  salt  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
An  important  medicolegal  test  is  based  upon  the  fornia- 
tion  of  these  crystals.  Chemically  they  are  hemin  crys- 
con,P?slt>°n  C34H3,N404FeCl.- Virchow’s 
♦ Ciry8Ja  s jtfheniatoialn.—  Whetstone  crys- 
tals,  crystals  of  xanthm  sometimes  found  in  urine. 

crystal-gazing  (kris'tal-ga//zing),  n.  A Steady 
staring  into  the  depths  of  a clear  object,  now 
usually  a glass  ball,  with  the  view  of  arousing 
visual  perceptions.  Crystal-gazing  is  of  world-wide 
occurrence  in  folk-magic,  the  object  of  the  practice  being 
to  determine  what  is  taking  place  at  a distance  or  to  ob- 
tain information  regarding  the  future.  A well-known 
variant  is  the  use  of  the  ink-pool,  and  the  experiment 
will  also  succeed,  in  many  cases,  with  clear  water.  The 
visions  which  the  gazer  imagines  he  sees  in  the  crystal 
are  by  the  ignorant  believed  to  be  of  supernatural  origin, 
and  figure  in  fortune-telling  and  other  impostures. 
Among  those  who  seek  a scientific  explanation  it  is  custom- 
ary to  refer  the  ‘visions  ’ to  subliminal  or  subconscious 
processes;  but  they  are  more  probably,  at  least  in  most 
instances,  ordinary  illusions,  constructed  by  associa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  stimulus  which  is  supplied  by  the 
pleasing  form,  the  apparent  depth,  and  the  glitter  and 
cross-lights  of  the  crystal.  ** 

Post-hypnotic  suggestion,  crystal-gazing,  automatic 
writing  and  trance-speech,  the  willing-game,  etc.,  are  now, 
thanks  to  him  [MyersJ,  instruments  of  research. 
n . James,  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psychical  Research,  May,  1901,  p.17. 

Crystallic  attraction.  See  * attraction . 
c^stalliform  (kris-tal'i-form),  a.  [L.  crystal- 
turn,  crystal,  + forma,  form.]  Of  crystalline 
form  : as,  a crystalliform  body. 

Crystalline  glaze,  etc.  See  *glaze,  etc. 
Crystalline  liquid.  Same  as  liquid  *crystal. 
crystallinic  (kris-ta-lin'ik),  a.  [ crystalline  4- 
-JC.J  Of  a crystalline  character  : in petrog.,  a 
i™!,  u?e<4  40  designate  metamorphism  in 
which  there  is  simply  a change  in  crystalliza- 
tion, as  the  change  of  limestone  to  marble. 
Dana,  1895. 

crystallinity,  n.  2,  In  petrog.,  the  degree  of 
crystallization  in  a rock,  as  compared  with  the 
state  of  glassiness,  whether  completely  or 
partly  crystallized. 

cry stalli tic  (kris-ta-lit'ik),  a.  \crystallite  4* 
-»c.  J In  petrog.,  of  or  belonging  to  crystallite : 
used  to  describe  the  texture  of  glassy  rocks 
filled  with  crystallites. 

ciystallization.ii.-Fractltmal  crystallization,  a 

process  by  which  substances  closely  resembling  each  other 
In  chemical  character  may  sometimes  be  separated,  from 
the  fact  that  one  shows  a tendency  to  crystallize  out 
from  a solution  before  the  other  or  others.  Thus  Balts 
supposed  to  contain  a single  metal,  didymium,  by  very 
often  repeated  crystallizations  (in  each  of  which  the  crys- 
tals first  separated  were  kept  apart  from  those  separating 
latei)  were  shown  to  be  intimate  mixtures  of  salts  of  two 
(Ulterent  metals,  neodymium  and  praseodymium. 

crystallized  (kris'ta-IIzd),  p.  a.  Having  as- 
sumed the  form  of  crystals  : as,  crystallized 
saltpeter  or  crystallized  alum. 

Crystallizer,  n.  2.  In  petrog.,  an  agent,  such 
as  gas,  in  molten  rock-magmas,  which  by  in- 
creasing the  mobility  of  the  liquid  promotes 
the  development  of  crystals  without  entering 
into  their  composition.  Sometimes  called  a 
mineralizing  agent. 

crystalloceramicfkris'ta-ld-se-rnm'ik),  a.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  incrustation  of  glass  on 
clay. 

crystallochore  (kris'ta-lo-kor),  n.  [Gr. 
KpvaraUog,  clear  ice,  4-  x^pciv,  spread  abroad.] 

In  pnytogeog.,  a plant  distributed  by  means  of 
glaciers.  F.  E.  Clements. 
crystallogenesis  (kris'ta-lo-jen'e-sis),  n. 
Same  as  crystallogeny. 

crystallogenetic  ( krig  • ta  -lo  - jfr',-  net ' ik),  a, 
feame  as  crystallogenic . 

crystallogranular  (kris#ta-lo-gran'u-lar),  a. 

Having  the  condition  of  a granular  powder 


consisting  of  minute  crystals,  as  sal  ammoniac 
granulated  by  rapid  and  disturbed  crystalliza- 
tion. 

crystalloiditis  (kris,'ta-loi-di'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
crystalloides,  crystalloid,  4-  -ifis,]  Same  as 
phacitis. 

crystallometric  (kris"ta-lo-met'rik),  a.  Of  or 

pertaining  to  erystalloinetry Crystallometric 

angles,  the  angles  (either  SO”.  46”,  00”.  J,  Sioq  l“teen 
any  pair  of  the  several  planes  of  symmetry  in  a crystal. 

crystal-seer  (kris'tal-ser),  n.  A crystal-gazer; 
specifically,  one  who  pretends  by  this  means 
to  see  events  at  a distance,  to  reveal  secrets 
etc. 

crystal-symmetry  (kris,/tal-sim'e-tri),  n.  See 
* symmetry . 

crystal-vision  (kris'  tal-vizh//gn),  n.  The 
illusory  visual  perception  aroused  by  crys- 
tal-gazing. See  * crystal-gazing . 
crystic  (kris'tik),  a.  [Also  krystic;  <Gr.  KpVOT - 
(a/Uof),  ice  (see  crystal),  4-  -ic.J  Of  or  relating 
to  ice ; especially  noting  that  branch  of  geol- 
ogy which  is  concerned  with  the  study  of 
glaciers,  etc. 

Cs.  An  abbreviation  (6)  of  cases. 

C.  S.  An  abbreviation  (e)  of  Civil  Service;  (f) 
of  clerk  of  session ; (g)  of  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence; (h)  of  current  strength. 

C.  S.  I.  An  abbreviation  of  Companion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India. 

C-  S.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Chief  Signal  Officer. 
0.  SS.  R.  An  abbreviation  of  Congregatio 
Sanctissimi  Redemptoris  (Congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer).  See  Redemptorist. 

C.  S.  T.  An  abbreviation  of  Central  Standard 
Time  (see  time). 

Ct.  An  abbreviation  (d)  of  centum;  (e)  of  con- 
trast. 

S'  S’  abtireviation  of  Certificated  Teacher. 
U.  T.  A.  U.  An  abbreviation  of  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union. 

cteinophyte  (ti'no-fit),  n.  [Irreg.  < Gr.  ureiveiv, 
kill,  4-  pur 6v,  plant.]  A parasitic  fungus  which 
exerts  a chemical  (and  destructive)  action 
only  upon  its  host.  Wakker. 

Ctenacanthus  (ten-a-kan'thus),  n, ; pi.  ctena- 
canthi  (-thi).  [NL.,  < Gr.  k reig  (urev-),  a comb, 

+ auaytia,  a spine.]  A name  given  by  Agassiz 
to  spines  of  fossil  selachians  not  otherwise 
known,  but  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Carbo- 
niferous rocks. 

ctenate  (ten'at),  Cl.  [Gr.  xreif  ( KTtv-) , a comb, 
4--«tel.]  Comb-like;  pectinate;  bearingmany 
fine  teeth,  as  the  chcetfe  of  some  worms. 
c*ene  (ten),  n.  [Gr.  tireis  («m>-),  a comb.] 
One  ot  the  swimming-plates  in  Clenophora. 
ctenid  (ten'id),  a.  Same  as  ctenoid:  applied 
to  fish  scales  which  are  rough  or  toothed  on 
their  posterior  edges. 

cteniform  (ten'i-form),  a.  [NL.,  < Ctenus,  a 
genus  of  spiders,  4-  L.  forma,  form.]  Noting 
the  spiders,  of  several  different  groups,  that 
have  the  eye-formula  of  the  genus  Ctenus. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1898,  p.  13. 

Ctenodonta  (ten-o-don 'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Krci'c  (ktcv-),  a comb,  4-  oSoiic  (oSovr-),  a tooth.] 

A genus  of  taxodont  Pelecypoda  having  the 
hinge-teeth  in  a continuous  arched  series,  an 
external  ligament,  and  a simple  mantle-line. 

It  is  of  Silurian  age. 

Ctenolates  (ten-o-la'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kthc 
(«rev-),  a comb,  4-  plates  for  -latus  < L.  lotus, 
broad?]  A genus  of  serranoid  fishes  found  in 
the  rivers  of  southeastern  Australia. 

Cr?T1i0^,zn}',  (*eii-o Ti-um),  n. ; pi.  ctenolia  (-it). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  KTtlq  (ktcv-),  a comb,  4-  term. 
-olium.J  A eomb-like  arrangement  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  byssal  sinus  in  some  of  the  Pele- 
cypoda (peetens)  in  which  the  threads  of  the 
byssus  rest. 

Ctenoplana  (ten-o-pla'na),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
ktc/c  (ktcv-),  a comb,  4-  L.  planus,  plane.]  A 


cubic 


Ctenoplana  Kowalevskii , Korotneff  (after  Willey). 

K°ta<:,*sI;  tsh'  tentac,e  sheaths;  ctr , sub-transverse  costae; 
cyy,  sub-saguta!  cost® ; si,  “ stomach  ” (?  stoinodaeum) ; /,  2,  j,  4, 
the  four  principal  lobes  of  the  infundibulum  ; pf,  sensory  tentacles 

S^SoVy  ••)P  ' fiCldS : **'  Pig,n6nt  SP0^’  (Fr°ni  ^n^S* 


etenophoran  of  much  flattened  shape,  with 
eight  very  short  ribs,  and  the  characteristic 
combs  which  can  be  withdrawn  into  or  evagi- 
nated  from  pouch-like  cavities  in  the  bodv- 
wall.  It  has  a pair  of  solid,  muscular,  pinnate  tentacles 
retractile  into  sheaths.  It  swims  by  means  of  its  combs 
or  crawls  on  the  bottom  on  its  ventral  surface,  or  attaches 
itself,  ventral  side  uppermost,  to  the  surface  Him  of  water 

Ctenostome  (ten'o-stom),  a.  andn.  I.  a.  Re- 
lating to  or  characteristic  of  the  Ctenosto- 
mata. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Ctenostomata. 
ctetology  (te-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  ktt/toc,  acquired, 
+ -Xoyia  < Uyeiv,  say.]  The  science  of  ac- 
quired characters : a term  proposed  by  Cope, 
ctl.  A contraction  of  cental. 
cu.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  cubic;  (b)  of 
cumulus. 

cuabilla  (kwa-bel'ya),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.,  dim.  of 
cuaba,  an  aboriginal  name  of  the  tree.]  The 
torch-wood  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies 
Amyris  elemifera  and  A.  maritima.  See  torch- 
wood. 

cuajilote  (kwa-he-16'ta),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  also 
quaxaote,  < Nahuatl  quauhxilotl,  < quauhitl, 
tree,  4 - xilotl,  an  ear  of  green  maize.]  A tree 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  Parmentiera 
edutis,  with  greenish-yellow  flowers  followed 
by  fruit  resembling  cucumbers  or  pods  of  the 
okra  ( Abelmoschus  esculentus).  This  is  crisp  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  It  is  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked 
or  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  pickles. 

cuajiote  (kwa-he-6'ta),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  <Nahuatl 
quauhxiotl,  < quauhitl,  tree,  4-  xiotl,  skin, 
eruption.]  1.  The  Mexican  stinkwood,  Pseu- 
dosmodingium  perniciosum,  a foul-smelling 
poisonous  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  sumac 
family,  exuding  a fetid  gum  which  is  used  as 
an  antidote  for  scorpions’  stings.  Also  called 
cuajiote  bianco,  to  distinguish  It  from  the  two 
following. — 2.  A name  applied  to  several  spe- 
cies of  Terebinthus  growing  in  Mexico,  espe- 
cially to  T.  fagaroides  ( Bursera  fagaroides  of 
Lngler),  called  cuajiote  verde,  and  to  T.  lanci- 
folia  ( Bursera  lancifolia  of  Engler),  called  cua- 
jiote chino,  both  of  which  yield  a gum-resin 
called  *gum-archipin,  used  as  an  antidote  for 
scorpions’  stings,  and  having  emetic  and  pur- 
gative properties.  These  gums  are  also  used  for 
mending  broken  porcelain  and  glass, 
cuantecomate  (kwiin-ta-ko-ma'ta),  n.  [Mex. 
Sp.,  < Aztee  quatccomatl,  head-calabash,  < 
quaitl,  head,  4-  tecomatl,  calabash.]  A Mexican 
name  for  the  *cross-leaf. 
euarta  (kwar'tii),  n.  [Said  to  be  Amer.  Sp.; 
it  original,  it  is  apparently  connected  with 
euarta,  afourth  part,  and  must  be  the  source 
of  quirt,  which  has  been  doubtfully  referred  to 
Sp.  cuerda,  a cord.]  A long  rawhide  whip. 
[Southwestern  U.  S.] 

cuartel  (kwar-tel'),  n.  [Sp..  < cuarto,  fourth.] 

A f r ’ wan‘  a i soldiers’  quarters. 
euartlHo  (kwar-tel'yo),  n.  [Sp.,  < cuarto, 
fourth.]  A silver  coin  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can States,  equivalent  to  one  fourth  of  a real, 
cub.  An  abbreviation  of  cubic. 

Cuba  bast,  black.  See  *bast i,  *black,  n. 
Cuban  blind-fish.  See  *blmd-fish. 
cube,  u.  t.  2.  To  measure  the ‘cubic  capacity 
of  a hollow  object,  like  that  of  a skull. 

n,ale  and  42  female  crania  that  were 
cubed  (with  shot,  according  to  Turner's  method),  ‘the 
maximum  capacity  in  the  male  skulls  was  1,855  c.c..  the 
minimum  was  1,230  e.c.,  and  the  mean  was  1.478  c,c.' 

Science,  Oct  30,  1903,  p!  568. 
Cube,  n — Four-faced  cube,  a tetrahexaliedron. 

Cubeb  camphor.  See  ★ camphor . 
cubebene  (ku'beb-en),  n.  [ cubeb  4-  -cue.]  A 
sesquiterpene,  C1BH24,  obtained  by  the  dehy- 
dration of  cubeb  camphor.  It  boils  at  250- 
260°  C.  The  name  was  formerly  applied,  also, 
to  eadinene,  the  principal  constituent  of 
cubeb  oil. 

cubera  (ko-ba'rii),  n.  [Sp.,  < culm,  < L.  cupa,  a 
tub : see  cup.']  A fish,  Lutianus  cyanopterus, 
of  the  family  Lutianidse,  known  from  the  West 
Indies  to  Brazil. 

cubic.  I.  a — Cubic  space  curve,  a non-plane  or 
twisted  cubic  curve,  or  curve  of  double  curvature,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  partial  intersection  of  two  ruled 
quadric  surfaces  which  have  a common  element  or  een* 
erator.  * 

It.— Discriminating  cubic,  the  equation 

a-A,  h,  g = O. 
h,  b-A,  f 
g,  f,  c-a 

The  discrimination  of  the  conicoid  can  be  made  through 
tne  discriminating  cubic. 

W.  H.  Echols,  Calculus,  p.  361. 
Polar  cubic,  of  a point  O,  its  first  polar  with  respect  to  a 
quartic.  Ruled  cubic,  a cubic  ruled  surface 


cubic 

For  a ruled,  cubic  the  double  line  d may  be  either  (i)  a 
double  directrix,  or  (ii)  a generator  and  a single  directrix, 
understanding  by  a directrix  of  a ruled  surface  a line  which 
meets  every  generator. 

C.  Al.  Jessop,  Treatise  on  the  Line  Complex,  p.  76. 

cubicephalic  (ku"bi-se-farik),  a.  [L.  cubus, 
cube,  + Gr.  ttetoalri,  head,  + -ic.]  In  craniom., 
having  a braehycephalic  form  with  flattened 
occiput.  Aitken  Meigs. 

cubicossic  (ku-bi-kos'ik),  a.  [L.  cubus,  cube, 
+ NL.  cossicus,  cossic : see  cossic .]  Of  or 

pertaining  to  cubic  equations. 

cubilose  (ku'bi-los),  n.  [L.  cubile,  a couch,  + 
-ose.]  The  mucilaginous  materia!  which  forms 
the  essential  basis  of  edible  birds’-nests. 

Cubital.  I.  a — Cubital  fossa.  Same  as  cormoid 
/ossa  (which  see,  under  coranoid). 


Cucumis  Mdo,  much  grown  in  Egypt,  ripening  earlier  than 
the  common  cucumber : the  fruit  long,  horn-shaped,  succu- 
lent, and  of  a delicate  flavor. — Wild  cucumber.  ( a ) See 
squirting  cucumber  under  cucumber.  ( b ) In  California, 
the  big-root  or  man  root  Micrampelis  fabacea , and  doubt- 
less other  species.  Parsons  and  Buck,  Wild  Flowers  of 
California. 

cucumber-beetle  (ku'kum-ber-b§,/tl),  n.  1. 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  chrysomelid 
beetles  of  the  genus  Diabrotica,  as  D.  vittata, 
the  striped  cucumber  beetle,  D.  longicornis,  D. 
soror,  and  D.  duodecimpunctata,  the  12-spotted 
cucumber  beetle,  also  known  as  the  southern 
*corn  root-worm  (which  see,  with  cut),  which 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  cucumber  and  other  cu- 
curbitaceous  plants.  — 2.  A minute  halticid 
beetle,  Haltica  cucumeris,  also  known  as  the 
TT  „ „ , . . _ , , cucumber  flea-beetle. 

II.  n.  3.  Same  as  hupocoracoid, the  lower  cucumber-fish  (ku'kum-ber-fish”),  n.  A fish, 
of  the  two  bones  attached  to  the  clavicle  and  Prototroctes  oxyrynclms,  of  the  family  Raplochi- 


supporting  the  actinosts  in  fishes, 
cubitale  (ku-bi-ta'le),  n. ; pi.  cubitalia  (-li-a). 
[NL. : see  cubital.']  Same  as  cuneiform  bone 
(which  see,  under  cuneiform,  a). 
cubitalis  (ku-bi-ta'lis),  n.  [NL.]  One  of  the 
ulnar  muscles  of  the  forearm.—  Cubitalis  an- 
terior or  lntemus.  Same  as  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Cu- 
bitalis gracilis.  Same  as  palmaris  longus. — Cubitalis 
posterior  or  externus.  Same  as  extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
— Cubitalis  RlolanL  Same  as  anconeus. 
cubit-arm  (ku'bit-arm),  n.  In  her.,  an  arm 
couped  at  the  elbow. 

cubito-radial  (kfUbi-to-ra'di-al),  a.  [L.  cu- 
bitus, elbow,  + radius,  spoke  (radius).]  Re- 
lating to  both  the  radius  and  the  ulna, 
cubitus,  n.  2.  In  ornilh.,  the  forearm;  more 
particularly  the  ulna,  or  outer  bone  of  the 
forearm.— Radius  and  cubitus,  the  actinosts,  the 
bones  at  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin-rays  of  fishes : not 
homologous  with  the  radius  of  Owen,  nor  with  the  radial 
or  the  cubital  of  Cuvier, 
cuboid.  I.  Cuboid  cell.  See  ircell. 

II.  n.  2.  A parallelopiped  whose  six  faces 
are  rectangles. — 3.  In  anthrop.,  a cranium, 
short,  high,  and  wide,  of  somewhat  angular 
form.  G.  Sergi,  The  Varieties  of  the  Human 
Species,  p.  39. 

Cuboides  beds.  See  *bedl. 
cub-shark  (kub'shark),  n.  A shark,  Carcha- 
rhinus  lamia,  found  in  tropical  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  abundant  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

CUCharo  (ko-cha'rd),  n.  [Venezuelan.]  Same 
as  *paraguatan. 

CUCkoO,  Bee  cuckoo,  the  honey-guide,  Indicator 
major. — Cuckoo  OWl.  Same  as  irboobook. 

cuckoo-clock  (kuk ' o-klok),  n.  A clock  in 
which  a mechanical  cuckoo  announces  the 
hours : originally  made  in  the  Black  Forest  or 
in  Switzerland  and  known  as  B lack  Forest 
clock. 

cuckoo-fish,  n.  3.  A gurnard,  Trigla  cuculus, 
found  in  European  seas. 

CUCkoo-flOWGr,  n — White  or  wild  cuckoo-flower, 

the  white  campion,  Lychnis  alba. 

cuckoo-wrasse  (kuk'o-ras),  n.  A common 
name  of  Labrus  variegatus,  a fish  of  the  family 
Labridse. 

Cucuio,  «.  See  *cucuyo. 

Cucullella  (ku-ku-lel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
cucullus,  a hood:  see  cowl1.]  A genus  of  Pa- 
leozoic taxodont  Pelecypoda  of  the  family 
Ctcnodontidse,  having  teeth  in  a continuous 
arched  series  and  elongate  shells  bearing  a 
buttress  behind  the  anterior  adductor, 
cucullus,  n 


tonidse,  found  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  known  more  commonly  as  the  grayling. 
Also  called  cucumber-mullet. 

CUCUmber-green  (ku ' ktim  -ber-gren"),  n.  A 
shade  of  green  like  that  of  the  cucumber ; specifi- 
cally, such  a shade  of  green  seen  in  the  glaze  of 
some  Oriental  porcelains  and  in  the  enamel  of 
the  Grueby  pottery. 

cucumber-mullet  (kfUkum-ber-muHet),  n. 

Same  as  * cucumber-fish . 

CUCUmber-shin  (kii'kum-ber-shin),  n.  Anterior 
curvature  of  the  tibia,  common  in  the  negro  as 
a result  of  rickets  in  childhood. 

His  shins  had  the  true  cucumber  curve. 

W.  Irving,  Salmagundi,  79.  N.  E.  D. 

Cucurbitaria  (ku-ker-bi-ta'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (S. 
F.  Gray,  1821),  from  a resemblance  of  the  peri- 


Cucurbitaria  Berberidis. 

a,  habit  of  the  fungus  growing  on  dfy  stems  of  the  barberry  ; b, 
several  fruiting  bodies,  enlarged ; c,  a spore-case  with  spores, 
enlarged.  (From  Engler  and  Prantl’s  " Pflanzenfamilien.”) 

thecia  to  gourds,  < L.  cucurbita,  a gourd,  + 
-aria.]  A large  genus  of  pyrenomycetous  fungi, 
type  of  the  family  Cucurbitariacese,  having  the 
black,  carbonaceous  perithecia  in  close  clus- 
ters on  a thin  stroma.  The  spores  are  ellipsoid  and 
are  divided  by  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  septa. 
C.  Berberidis  is  a common  species  occurring  on  branches 
of  the  barberry  and  other  plants  in  Europe  and  America. 

Cucurbitariacese  (ku  - ker  " bi  - ta  - ri-a  'se-e) , n. 
pi.  [NL.,  < Cucurbitaria  + -aceie.]  A family  of 
pyrenomycetous  fungi  of  the  order  Sphseriales, 
named  from  the  genus  Cucurbitaria.  The  peri- 
thecia  are  mostly  spherical  and  carbonaceous  and  are 
usually  arranged  in  dense  masses  on  a more  or  less  well- 
developed  stroma. 

3.  In  bot.,  an  organ  folded  in  the  cucurbitine  (ku-kCr'bi-tin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 


form  of  a hood  or  cowl,  as  the  upper  sepal  of 
Aconitum. 


or  pertaining  to  a cucurbitinus, 

II.  n.  Same  as  cucurbitinus. 

Cucumaria  (ku-ku-ma'ri-ii),  ».  [NL. , < L.  cucu-  CUCUyo  tko-ko'yo),  n.  [Also  cucuio,  cucujo, 
mis(eucnmer-),  cucumber,  + -aria.]  Thetypical  erroneously  cucullo  and  in  F.  spelling  cucuye  ; 
genus  of  the  family  Cucumariidse.  Blainville.  < Sp.  cucuyo,  < Taino  (Haitian)  cucuyo,  cocuyo, 
Cucumariidae  (ku-ku-ma-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  Otherwise  reported  as  cucuix  and  loci/yo.]  1. 
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< Cucumaria  + -idee.]  A family  of  Holothuro- 
idea,  of  the  order  Actinopoda.  The  podia  are 
generally  tube-feet  only,  and  there  are  no  papillre ; the 
mouth  and  anus  are  terminal  or  dorsal;  the  tentacles 
number  from  8 to  30  and  are  branched ; the  madreporite 
is  internal ; the  calcareous  ring  consists  of  6 radial  and  5 
inteiradial  pieces ; retractor  muscles  are  present,  and  the 
longitudinal  muscles  are  generally  simple ; the  respira- 


The  West  Indian  firefly,  Pyrophorus  noctilucus 
and  another  species,  an  elaterid  beetle  which 
gleams  with  phosphorescent  light  from  spots  on 
the  body.  See  Pyrophorus,  with  cut. — 2.  A fish 
( Batistes  carolinensis),  the  leather-jacket;  also 
another  balistoid  fish,  Xanthichthys  ringens,  of 
the  West  Indies  and  waters  southward. 


cuddy  V.  4.  Acounterweight,  a loadedtruck 
perforated  plates.  It  includes  Cucumaria,  Psolus,  Thy - us.ecl  to  balance  the  car  on  an  incline.  [Scotch 
one,  lihopalodina  and  other  genera.  miners  term.] 

cucumber,  n — Bacterlosis  of  the  cucumber.  See  cuddy2,  n.  1.  Naut . : (6)  A platform  in  the 
’kbacteriosi8.~- Bur  cucumber,  the  star  cucumber,  Sicyos  stern  of  a fishing-boat,  on  which  a drift-net  is 
angutatus.  Also  called  one-seeded  bur  cucumber.  See  narrwl  whon  Tint  In  non 
cucumber.—  Cucumber  caterpillar  borer.  See -kborer.  U_S.e*  . . .. 

— Cucumber  mildew.  See  +miidew.— Jamaica  cu-  CUddy-brae  (kud  l-bra),  n.  An  inclined  road- 
cumber,  the  burr  or  West  Indian  gherkin,  Cucumis  An-  way  with  a rope  and  a counterweight  or  cuddie 
guria.  See  burr  kgherUn.-  Leaping  cucumber,  which  is  raised  by  a descending  loaded  car,  and 

Same  as  squirting  cucumber  (which  see,  under  cucumber).  t ‘ ‘ 

—Neat  cucumber-moth,  an  American  pyralul  moth,  18  heavy  enough  to  raise  the  empty  car.  [Scotch 
Diaphania  nitidalis,  the  parent  of  the  so-called  ‘pickle-  miner’s  term.] 

worm.'  See  pickle-worm.  Salad  cucumber,  a variety  of  CUdgerie  (kuj’er-i),  n.  [Australian  aboriginal 


culicide 

name.]  1.  Same  as  rasp  pod  and  crow’s  *ash. 
— 2.  A Queensland  tree,  Hernandia  bivalvis,  of 
the  family  Hernandiacese  : it  yields  an  oily  nut 
and  a light,  soft,  dark-gray  wood.  Also  called 
grease-nut. 

Cudweed,  n — winged  cudweed.  See  clammy  -kever- 

lasting. 

cue-call  (kfi'kal),  n.  The  signal  or  call  fur- 
nished by  the  ‘ cue’  to  speak  or  act  one’s  part. 
See  cue1,  n.  3. 

In  the  life-drama’s  stem  cue-call, 

A friend's  a part  well-prized  by  all. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  Soothsay,  st.  7. 

cueist  (kfi'ist),  n.  A billiard-player,  especially 
one  who  uses  his  cue  skilfully.  See  cue1  n.  7. 
cuerda,  n.  3.  In  Porto  Rico,  a unit  of  land- 
measure,  equal  to  about  two  fifths  of  an  acre, 
cuesta  (kwes'ta),  n.  [Sp.  : see  coast,  n.]  An 
unsymmetrical  ridge  having  a strong  slope  or 
escarpment  on  one  side  and  a gentle  slope  on 
the  other.  [Southwestern  U.  S.] 

An  upland  of  this  kind  may  be  called  a cuesta,  following 
a name  of  Spanish  origin  used  in  New  Mexico  for  low 
ridges  of  steep  descent  on  one  side  and  gentle  slope  on  the 
other.  It'.  M.  Davis,  Phys.  Geog.,  p.  133. 

cufi  v.  and  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  cuff. 
cutty  (kuf'i),  n.  [From the  personal  name  Cuffy, 
Guiana,  D.  Koffi,  a common  name  for  negroes, 
applied  by  custom  to  any  one  born  on  Friday.] 
A general  name  for  a negro.  [Southern  U.  S.] 
CUilleron,  n.  2.  A name  given  by  French  ento- 
mologists to  the  squama  of  the  Diptera  and  to 
a certain  extent  adopted  by  English  writers. 
A.  S.  Packard,  Text-book  of  Entom.,  p.  124. 
Cuirass  cancer.  See  *cancer  en  cuirasse. 
cuiter  (kii'ter ),  v.  t.  [Also  cuter,  knter ; a freq. 
form,  of  unknown  origin.]  To  tend  or  nurse 
with  tenderness  and  solicitous  care;  minister 
to  with  untiring  kindness  or  affection  ; cocker 
up;  coddle.  [Scotch.] 

I ’ve  seen  the  day  ye  buttered  my  brose, 

And  cuiter ed  me  late  and  early,  O ; 

But  downa-do’s  come  o’er  me  now, 

And  och,  I find  it  sairly,  O ! 

Burns,  Deuks  Dang  o'er  my  Daddy,  st  ii. 

culantrillo  (ko-ian-trel'yo),  n.  [Sp.  culantrillo, 
dim.  of  culantro,  vernacular  form  of  coriandro, 
coriander:  see  coriander.]  I.  In  many  Span- 
ish countries,  the  name  applied  to  the  maiden- 
hair, Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris,  and  ferns 
resembling  it,  decoctions  or  syrups  of  which 
are  administered  to  women  at  childbirth  and 
for  menstrual  irregularities.  In  Mexico  the  term 
is  applied  to  A.  tenerum  and  A.  tricholepis,  and  in  the 
Philippines  to  A.  lunulatum.  Also  called  cilantrillo,  or 
culantrillo  del  pozo. 

2.  A name  applied  to  several  other  plants  used 
medicinally,  as  Tetilla  hydrocotylsefolia,  a Chil- 
ean plant  with  astringent  properties,  belong- 
ing to  the  saxifrage  family, 
culch  ( kulch ),  v.  t.  [ culch , cultch,  n.]  To  apply 
(cultch)  to  (an  oyster-bed).  See  culching. 
culching  (kul'ching),  n.  In  oyster-culture,  the 
coating  of  an  oyster-bed  with  fresh  gravel, 
stones,  etc.,  to  form  a surface  on  which  the 
oyster-spat  can  find  a lodgment. 

Nature  has  often  to  be  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
these  spots  by  the  process  known  as  “ culching,"  that  is, 
scattering  the  floor  of  the  bed  with  rock,  loose  coral,  and 
so  on,  to  afford  the  necessary  anchorage  for  the  byssus  of 
the  young  oyster.  Nature,  March  17,  1901,  p.  466. 

culd.  pp.  A simplified  spelling  of  culled. 
culebra  (ko-la'bra),  n.  [Sp.  citlebra,  < L.  colu- 
bra,  a snake : see  culverin.]  A water-spout  or 
cloud-burst  on  land.  The  dark-colored  spout,  reach- 
ing down  from  the  sky,  does  not  descend  to  the  ground  of 
the  lowlands  and  stir  up  a cloud  of  dust,  but  moves  toward 
the  mountains  and  breaks  up  on  a mountain  side,  sending 
torrents  of  water  down  the  gorges. 

Clllen  (ko-len'),  n.  [Chilean  name : in  Uruguay 
cule.]  See  Psoralea. 
culiat  (ko-le-at'),  n.  See  *kuliat. 
culicicide  (ku-lis'i-sid),  n.  and  a.  [L.  cule: t 
( culic -),  a gnat,  mosquito,  + -cida  < csedere, 
kill.]  I.  n.  An  agent  which  is  destructive  of 
mosquitos. 

II.  a.  Destructive  of  mosquitos, 
culicid  (ku-lis'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A member 
of  the  family  Culicidse. 

II.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  dipterous  fam- 
ily Culicidse, 

culicide1  (ku'li-sid),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  *culi- 

cicide. 

The  non-spreading  qualities  of  corn-oil,  however,  as 
well  as  its  price,  remove  it  from  the  list  of  good  culicides. 

L.  0.  Howard,  Mosquitoes,  p.  197. 

culicide2  (ku'li-sid),  ».  [For  * culicicide , < L. 
culex  (culic-),  mosquito,  + -cidium,  a killing,  < 
csedere,  kill.]  The  act  of  killing  mosquitos. 


Culicina 

Culicina  (ku-li-si'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < culex 
{• culic -),  a mosquito  + -ina.]  A tribe  or  sub- 
family of  mosquitos,  Culicidse , including  the 
typical  genus  Culex  and  its  allies,  having  the 
palpi  short  in  the  female  and  long  in  the  male, 
and  the  first  submarginal  cell  of  the  wings  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  second  posterior 
cell. 

culilawang  (ko-le-la'wang),  n.  [ Malay.  ] 
See  culilawan  baric  under  bark‘d. 
culintangan  (ko-lin-tang'gan),  n.  [Also  colin- 
tangan ; Mindanao.]  A musical  instrument 
consisting  of  a number  of  closed  metal  vessels 
or  gongs  of  varying  size  which  are  struck 
with  sticks : used  among  the  Moros. 
culler,)*.  4.  In  glass-manuf.,  same  as  gatherer,  6. 
culmigenous  (kul-mig'e-nus),  a.  [L.  mlmus, 
a stalk,  + -genus,  -born.]  Produced  or  grow- 
ing on  straw.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
culm-measure  (kulm' mezlVur),  n.  One  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  formations. 

Those  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  that  are  called  the 
culm-measures  by  some  authors. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XVI.  56. 

CUlor,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of  color. 
culorabl,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  colorable. 
culord,  pp.  A simplified  spelling  of  colored. 
CUlpose  (kul'pos),  a.  [NL.  *cidposus,  < L. 
culpa,  a fault.]  Faulty  ; negligent ; grossly 
careless. 

cult-deity  (kult,de//i-ti),  n.  See*cultus-statue. 
cultellus,  n.  2.  In  medieval  arms  and  armor, 
a knife  which  occasionally  served  as  a dagger, 
cultivation,  n.— Margin  of  cultivation,  in  polit. 
econ.,  a situation  in  which  labor  and  capital  yield  a product 
just  sufficient  to  cover  normal  wages  and  interest.  The 
term  came  into  use  in  the  conventional  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  rent.  Some  lands  are  so  fertile  and  so  favorably 
situated  with  respect  to  centers  of  population  as  to  yield  a 
surplus  over  and  above  the  normal  remuneration  of  the 
labor  and  capital  employed  upon  them.  Lands  of  less 
fertility,  or  less  favorably  situated,  yield  a smaller 
surplus,  and  some  lauds,  usually  represented  as  a narrow 
zone  circumscribing-  the  surplus-yielding  lands,  produce 
barely  enough  to  pay  normal  wages  and  interest  This 
zone,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  called  the  margin  of  cultiva- 
tion, or  more  commonly,  the  extensive  margin  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  cultivation  of  the  better  lands  the  first  units 
of  labor  and  capital  may  properly  be  said  to  yield  large 
returns,  the  later  units  increasing  the  total  product,  but 
not  in  proportion.  Obviously  a point  appears  at  which  an 
additional  unit  of  labor  and  capital  yields  normal  wages 
and  interest,  but  nothing  more.  This  point  is  spoken  of 
figuratively  as  the  margin  of  cultivation,  or,  more  speci- 
fically, the  intensive  margin  of  cultivation— Z one  Of 
cultivation.  See  kzone. 

cultivation-bed  (kul-ti-va'shon-bed),  n.  The 
filter-like  bed  often  used  with  the  septic  tank 
which  by  bacterial  action  brings  about  nitrifi- 
cation of  the  effluent  from  the  tank.  Same  as 
bacteria-bed. 

cultivation-paddock  (kul-ti-va'shon-pad,/ok), 
n.  The  tract  of  land  set  off  from  aii  Australian 
cattle-farm  for  tillage  and  the  raising  of  such 
crops  as  are  needed  on  the  station. 

Cultivator,  )*.  (c)  Thisname  is  now  applied  to  agreat 
variety  of  horticultural  and  agricultural  machines.  They 


a,  handles  for  operator  when  walking;  b,  seat  for  rider;  c,  c,  c. 
cultivator  teeth. 


are  divided  into  two  classes,  hand  machines  and  horse 
machines ; and  the  horse  machines  are  classed  as  walking 
cultivators,  and  riding  or  sulky  cultivators.  Hand  ma- 
chines are  supported  upon  one  or  two  wheels  placed  in 
front,  and  have  two  long  plow-handles  by  which  they  are 
pushed  along  the  ground  beside  or  astride  of  the  rows  of 
plants  to  be  cultivated.  All  are  provided  with  one  or 
more  teeth  for  breaking  and  stirring  the  soil  and  removing 
weeds,  and  have  interchangeable  tools  (plows,  rakes, 
hoes,  scrapers,  harrow- teeth,  etc.)  to  adapt  them  to  a 
variety  of  work.  ‘Walking’  horse  cultivators  are  sup- 
ported upon  a pair  of  wheels  and  are  provided  with  a pair 
of  plow-handles  placed  behind,  by  which  they  are  guided 
by  the  operator  walking  in  the  rear.  ‘ Riding  ’ cultivators 
are  fitted  with  a seat  above  the  cultivating-tools,  in  the 
rear  of  the  machine  and  in  reach  of  levers  for  controlling 
the  tool 8.  The  teeth  or  tools  of  all  horse  machines  are 
interchangeable,  and  are  made  in  the  form  of  small  hoes, 
rakes,  scrapers,  plows,  harrow-points,  claws,  weeders,  and 
disks.  Hand  cultivators  are  often  provided  with  seed- 


drills,  or  other  planting-appliances,  and  with  fertilizer- 
distributing  appliances.  The  combination  of  many  tools 
in  one  machine  has  led  to  the  use  of  many  trade  names. — 
Disk  cultivator,  a cultivator  using  disks  in  place  of 
knives  or  shears.  See  above.— Expanding  cultivator, 
a cultivator  in  which  the  frame  is  adjustable  to  varying 
widths  of  plant-rows.  By  expanding  or  contracting  the 
frame,  the  machine  can  be  made  to  fit  all  conditions  of 
culture. 

cult-society  (kult'so-sl^e-ti),  nr,  pi.  cult-societies 
{-tiz).  A society  or  social  group  held  together 
by  a religious  motive,  like  the  religious  secret 
societies  of  Africa  and  of  North  America. 

The  cult-society , or  fraternity,  or  pliratry,  or  curia  (for 
by  all  of  these  names  it  has  been  known),  lias  an  ecclesi- 
astic or  religious  motive  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
clan  and  gens  which  have  a sociologic  motive. 

An.  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  1897-98,  p.  xlvi. 
cultural,  a.  2.  Produced  by  cultivation : said 
of  types  of  plants,  chiefly  varietal.  A cultural 
variety  is  opposed  to  a natural  or  botanical 
one. 

Substances  obtainable  from  large  numbers  of  plants  of 
different  types,  botanical  and  cultural. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  1901,  p.  363. 
3.  In  surv,,  of  artificial  origin:  said  of  roads, 
villages,  etc.,  on  a topographic  map. — 4.  In 
bacteriol. , relating  to  culture-media  or  to  the 
character  of  any  micro-organism  as  indicated 
by  the  results  obtained  from  growing  it  upon 
various  culture-media. 

The  bacillus  . . . always  showed  the  same  cultural 
characters,  viz.,  sparseness  of  growth  on  blood-serum, 
limited  surface  growth  in  gelatine  stab  cultures,  and 
a typical  radiating  colonies  in  gelatine  plates. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  1900,  p.  259. 
Cultural  degeneracy,  the  weakening  in  constitution  of 
plants  under  domestication. 

A few  of  my  correspondents  believe  in  what  I may  call 
cultural  degeneracy,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  more  highly 
we  improve  the  species,  the  weaker  in  constitution  must 
each  succeeding  generation  of  varieties  become. 

L.  II.  Bailey,  Survival  of  the  Unlike,  p.  335. 
Cultural  map,  a map  which  shows  cultural  details. — 
Cultural  plant  formation.  See  k formation.—  Cul- 
tural variety,  a variety  or  form  of  plant  originating 
under  cultivation,  as  distinguished  from  one  originating 
under  feral  conditions.  Such  varieties  are  often  spoken 
of  as  agricultural  or  horticultural  varieties,  according  sis 
they  pertain  to  agricultural  or  horticultural  plants.  See 
cultural,  2,  above. 

culturally  (kul'tur-al-i),  adv.  In  bacteriol .,  by 
the  use  of  culture-media:  applied  to  the  identi- 
fication of  micro-organisms  according  to  their 
specific  methods  of  growth. 

In  the  first  seven  cases  they  failed  to  obtain  the  or- 
ganisms culturally  in  one.  Med.  Record,  LXIII.  237. 

culture,  n.  9.  In  a map,  all  those  features 
represented  which  are  artificial  or  of  human 
origin,  such  as  meridians,  roads,  railroads, 
trails,  ferries,  bridges,  houses,  etc.— Aridian 
culture.  See  karidian.— Bouillon  culture,  a culture 
of  bacteria  growing  in  bouillon,  which  generally  consists 
of  some  combination  of  beef  extract,  and  peptone.— Cul- 
ture anthropology.  See  kanthropology  — Culture 
area.  See  karea,—  Culture  system,  a system  of  colo- 
nial exploitation  employed  in  the  Dutch  East  India  colo- 
nies, especially  in  Java,  the  essential  characteristic  of 
which  is  obligatory  service  of  the  native  population  on 
government  plantations  for  the  profit  of  the  government 
or  its  concessionaries.  The  system  was  introduced  into 
Java  in  1830  and  was  radically  reformed  in  1870.  It  has 
since  practically  disappeared.  The  principal  commodi- 
ties produced  under  it  were  coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  burden- 
some and  unproductive  land-tax,  and  was  defended  as  an 
institution  which  would  improve  the  condition  of  the 
peasant.  In  its  practical  operation,  however,  it  proved  to 
be  highly  iniquitous,  reducing  the  peasant  to  the  position 
of  a serf.  Dir6Ct  culture,  a culture  of  bacteria  pro- 
duced by  direct  transfer  from  their  natural  source  to  an 
artificial  medium.— Drop  culture,  a method  of  culti- 
vating minute  organisms,  particularly  fungus  and  alga 
spores,  in  single  drops  of  water  or  nutrient  solution  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  their  development  under  the 
microscope.— Ethical  culture,  the  cultivation  of  moral- 
ity and  the  art  of  right  living,  apart  from  and  inde- 
pendently of  religious  beliefs  and  philosophical  theories. 
Societies  for  ethical  culture,  led  by  lecturers,  exist  under 
this  name  in  the  principal  American  cities.— Hanging- 
drop  culture,  a minute  drop  culture  adherent  to  the 
under  surface  of  a cover  glass.— Intensive  culture,  the 
production  of  crops  under  the  system  of  intensive  ★farm- 
ing (which  see). 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  two  great  classes  of  farms  : 
viz.  those  based  upon  “ intensive ” culture, — “high 
farming,”  as  the  English  call  it, — and  those  based  upon 
“extensive”  culture.  Storer,  Agriculture,  II.  317. 

Negative  culture,  inoculation  of  a culture  medium  with 
suspected  material  not  followed  by  a growth  of  bacteria. 

— Positive  culture,  inoculation  of  a culture  medium 
with  blood,  secretions,  or  suspected  matter,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a growth  of  bacteria.— Poured  plate  culture, 
a method  of  cultivating  bacteria  upon  solid  media  which 
enables  each  organism  to  give  rise  to  an  individual  colony. 
The  medium  is  liquefied  and  with  the  bacteria  is  poured 
upon  a plate  of  glass  or  into  a shallow  dish,  where 
it  soon  hardens.  Also  called  Petri  dish  culture.  See 
Petri  kdish. — Puncture  culture.  Same  as  stab 
kculture.—  Roll  culture,  a method  of  culture  in  which 
a tube  of  nutrient  gelatin  is  inoculated  with  the  organ- 
ism to  be  cultivated  and  then  rolled  on  a block  of  ice, 
so  as  to  solidify  the  gelatin  on  the  walls  of  the  tube 
as  rapidly  as  possible.—  Shake  culture,  a culture  pre- 
pared by  inoculating  a tube  of  gelatin  with  the  organisms 


cumbi 

under  investigation,  distributing  these  through  the  me- 
dium by  gentle  shaking,  and  allowing  the  medium  to 
solidify  again.— Slant  culture,  bacteria  cultivated  upon 
a medium  which  presents  a slanting  surface,  due  to  the 
tilting  of  the  tube  before  the  medium  hardens. — Stab 
culture,  bacteria  growing  in  some  solid  medium  which 
has  been  inoculated  by  adding  the  necessary  organisms 
by  means  of  stabbing  a platinum  needle  into  its  substance. 
— Stock  culture,  a permanent  culture  of  bacteria,  kept 
for  a considerable  period,  from  which  transfers  can  be 
made.  Streak  culture,  bacteria  growing  upon  a solid 
medium  which  has  been  inoculated  by  drawing  a platinum 
needle,  to  which  the  proper  organisms  adhered,  across  its 
surface.  Also  called  stroke  culture. 

culture-dish  (kul'tur-dish),  n.  A shallow 
glass  dish  with  a loose-fitting  glass  cover,  used 
for  bacteriologic  cultures. 

culture-flask  (kul'tiir-flask),  n.  Apparatus  of 
varying  shape  used  in  growing  bacteria. 


culture-hero  (kul'tur-Jie',ro),  pi.  culture- 
heroes  (-roz).  In  anthrop.,  the  mythical  per- 
sonage who  gave  to  the  world  its  present 
shape,  and  who  gave  to  man  his  arts:  a belief 
characteristic  of  many  tribes  and  peoples  in 
the  lower  stages  of  culture, 
culture-province  (kul'tur-prov"ins),  n.  In 
anthrop.,  a geographical  area  in  which,  under 
the  influence  of  geographical  and  social  envi- 
ronment, certain  metamorphic  types  of  man 
developed.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXV.  373. 
culture-stock  (kul'tur-stok),  v.  A group  of 
tribes  or  peoples  characterized  by  the  posses- 
sion of  one  and  the  same  type  of  culture. 

They  are  much  more  likely  to  have  been  permanent 
than  temporary  habitations  ol  the  same  culture-stuck  of 
Indians  who  availed  themselves  of  rock  shelters  wherever 
the  nature  of  the  cliff  permitted  excavation  in  its  walls. 

17fA  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Am.  Ethnol.,  ii.  543. 

culture-yeast  (kul'tur-yest),  n.  A cultivated 
form  of  yeast,  Saccharomyces,  as  distinguished 
from  undesirable  forms,  (wild  yeast)  which 
produce  the  so-called  diseases  in"  beer, 
cultur-kampf,  n.  See  *knltur-kampf. 
cultus-  (kul'tus),  a.  [Chinook  jargon  cidtus, 
worthless,  purposeless,  vain,  nothing;  < Chi- 
nook kaltas,  in  vain.]  Worthless.  [Washing- 
ton state  and  British  Columbia.] 
cultus-statue  (kurtus-stat'u),  v.  In  classic 
antiq.,  a temple  image  or  sacred  statue,  usually 
quite  simple  and  archaic. 

Cum,  v.  A recent  simplified  (and  dialectal) 
spelling  of  come. 

cumaphyte  (ku'ma-fit),  «.  [By  error  or  inten- 
tion, a more  direct  representative,  in  the  first 
element,  of  the  original,  the  normal  NL.  type 
being  *cymatophytum,  < Gr.  nvya  (Kv/iar-),  a 
wave,  + <I>vt6v,  a plant.]  In  phytogeog .,  an 
aquatic  plant  adapted  to  growing  in  places 
exposed  to  the  surf. 

The  general  character  of  cumaphytcs  is  necessarily  such 
that  impact  of  the  waves  does  not  injure  or  displace  them. 

C.  MacMillan,  Minn.  Bot.  Stud.,  Bulletin  IX.,  p.  1001. 

cumaphytic  (ku-ma-fit'ik),  a.  [ cumaphyte  + 
-ic.]  In  bot.,  adapted  to  the  action  of  the  surf : 
as,  the  cumaphytic  form  assumed  by  marine 
algfe  and  other  plants. 

cumaphytism  (ku'ma-fit-izm),  n.  [ cumaphyte 
+ -ism.]  The  changing  of  the  normal  form  of 
certain  plants,  particularly  marine  algse,  to 
abnormal  forms  for  the  purpose  of  better  re- 
sisting the  action  of  waves  and  rough  water, 
cumarone,  n.  Same  as  *coumarone. 
cumber-board,  «.  Same  as  *i'0m her -board. 
CUmberlandite  (kum'ber-land-it),  n.  [Cum- 
berland (Cumberland  Hill,  R.  I.)  + -Re2.]  In 
petrog.,  a name  given  by  M.  E.  Wadsworth 
(1884)  to  much-altered  rocks  composed  of 
abundant  titaniferous  magnetite,  lime-soda 
feldspar,  olivin,  and  secondary  minerals, 
cumbersum,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  cum- 
bersome. 

cumbi2  (kum'bi),  n.  [Tamil  kumbai.]  A fetid 
gum-resin  exuded  as  transparent  tears  on  the 
buds  and  young  shoots  of  Gardenia  gummifera 
and  G.  lucida.  See  dikamati  and  Gardenia. 
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cumboo-millet 

cumboo-millet  (kum  'bo-mil-et),  re.  [Tamil 
kambu  4-  E.  millet .]  In  the  East  Indies,  the 
cat-tail  millet,  Pennisetum  spicatum. 
cumbre  (kom'bra),  re.  [Sp.,  top,  summit,  < L. 
cumulus , heap:  see  cumber,  cumulus .]  A di- 
viding ridge,  or  divide. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  party  camped  at 
a point  4(500  feet  above  this,  on  the  first  “cumbre,”  or 
dividing  ridge.  Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XII.  615. 

cum  d.  or  div.  An  abbreviation  of  the  New 
1 ,atm  cum  dividendo, ‘ with  the  dividend’:  used 
in  stock-exchange  quotations, 
cumengite  (kum'en-jit),  n.  [From  M.  Cu- 
menge,  a French  chemist.]  An  oxychlorid  of 
lead  aud  copper  from  B0I60,  Lower  California, 
closely  related  to  pereylite,  but  supposed  to 
have  distinguishing  optical  characters.  Also 
cumengeite. 

cumfit,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  comfit. 
cumfortabl,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  com- 
fortable. 

cumforter,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  com- 
forter. 

Cumidae  (ku'nii-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cuma  + 
-idee.]  A family  of  sessile-eyed  crustaceans 
typified  by  the  genus  Cuma. 
cumidic  (ku-mid'ik),  a.  [cum{in)  + -id  + -ic.] 
Used  in  cumidic  acid, a name  given  to  two  bibasic 
acids:  a-eumidic  acid,  C6H2(0H3)2(CO2H)2 
(1:3:4:6),  melts  above  320°  C.  and  is  also  called 
s-dimethylisophthalic  acid;  and  3-eumidic  acid, 
CgH2(CH3)2(C02H)2  (1:4:2:5),  sublimes  with- 
out melting  and  is  called  s-dimethylterephthalic 
acid. 

cumidine  (ku'mi-din),  n.  [ cumid-ic  + -i»uA] 
A base,  C f; II 4(  N II 2 ) C H ( C II 3 ) (1:4),  prepared 
by  the  reduction  of  p-nitroeumene.  It  boils  at 
225°  C.  aud  is  also  called  p-aminoisopropyl- 
benzene.—  Cumidine  ponceau.  See  ieponceaut. — Cu- 
midine red.  See  if  red  1,  n. 

cuminic  (ku-min'ik),  a.  Derived  from  cumin. 

— Cuminic  acid.  Same  aa  cumic  acid. 
cuminil(ku'mi-nil),)(.  [cumin  + -il.]  A 1,2-dike- 
tone, C3H7C6H4COCO  C8H4C3H7  (1:4:41:11), 
prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  cuminoin.  Itcrys- 
tallizes  in  prisms  which  melt  at  84°  C. 
cuminilic  (ku-mi-nil'ik),  a.  [ cuminil  + -ic.] 
Derived  from  cuminil.-  Cuminilic  acid.  A crys- 
talline acid,  l(CH..!)2CHC6il4]2C(UH)C02H,  prepared  by 
fusing  cuminil  with  potassium  hydroxid.  It  melts  at 
120°  C. 

Cuminoin  (ku-min'o-in),  n.  [ cumin  (L.  cn- 
minnm)  + -in.]  A white  crystalline  ketone 
alcohol,  C3H7C6H4C(OH)COC6H4C3H7,  formed 
when  cuminic  aldehyde  is  boiled  with  alco- 
holic potassium  cyanide.  It  melts  at  101°  C. 
Cum  laude  (kum  la'de).  [L.]  With  praise:  a 
phrase  denoting  a special  grade  of  excellence 
in  the  work  of  the  taker  of  a degree.  See 
*magna  cum  laude,  *summa  cum  laude. 
cumpany,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  company. 
cumpass,  re.  and  v.  t.  A simplified  spelling  of 
compass. 

cumular  (ku'mu-lar),  a.  [NL .m  cumularis,  < L. 
cumulus,  a heap : see  cumulus.]  Having  the 
form  of  a heap ; heaped ; piled  up  ; cumulous. 
— Cumular  cloud,  a cumulus  cloud, 
cumulate  (ku'mu-lat),  a.  Heaped  or  piled  up ; 
as,  a cumulate  sentence  or  subject. 

Short  sentences  are  prevalent  in  our  language,  as  long 
ones  are  in  the  German.  In  all  things  we  incline  to  curt- 
ness. . . . hut  we  can  use  the  cumulate  construction 
when  needed.  J.  Earle , 1’hilol.  Eng.  Tongue,  § 655. 

Cumulative  Jurisdiction,  in  Scotch  laic,  same  as  con- 
current jurisdiction  (which  see,  under  concurrent,  a.). — ■ 
Cumulative  temperature.  See  ^temperature. 
cumulescent  (ku-nnj-les'ent),  a.  [ cumulus  4- 
-escent. ] Assuming  the  characteristics  of  the 
cumulus  form  of  cloud ; piling  up ; growing 
larger. 

cumulitic  (ku-mu-lit'ik),  a.  [ cumulus  + - ite 2 
+-ie.]  Having  an  appearance  of  being  gath- 
ered into  heaps,  as  an  agglomerated  mass  of 
micro-particles  in  a rock.  See  cumulite. 

It  is  filled  with  minute,  reddish,  non-polarizing  grains, 
agglomerated  into  semi-opaque,  often  spherical,  balls, 
which  give  the  mass  a “ cumulitic  ” appearance. 

Amer.  Geol.,  Feb.,  1905,  p.  98. 

cumulo-cirrus  (ku"mu-16-8ir'us),  n. ; pi.  cumu- 
lo-cirri  (-i).  A high  cloud  belonging  to  the 
cirrus  group,  but  having  the  cumulus  struc- 
ture ; an  alto-cumulus.  See  *cloud. 
cumulo-nimbus  (ku'/mu-lo-nim'biis),  n. ; pi. 
cumulo-nimbi  (-1).  Cumulus  developing  toward 
the  formation  of  rain,  but  from  which  little 
rain  has  yet  fallen.  See  *cloud. 

Cumulous  deposits,  accumulations  of  vegetation  in 
water,  where  it  does  not  suffer  complete  decay,  as  in 
marshes  where  peat  is  formed.  Van  Hise,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Monograph  47,  p.  471. 


cumulo-volcano  (ku/,mu-16-vol-ka'no),  n.  A 
name  suggested  by  Lacroix,  in  connection  with 
studies  of  Mont 
Pele,  in  Martin- 
ique, for  steep 
cones  or  col- 
umns built  up  of 
masses  of  vis- 
cous or  rela- 
tively infusible 
lavas  which 
have  been 
forced  out  from 
below  the 
earth’s  surface 
and  have  been 
heaped  up  with- 
out moving  far, 
if  at  all,  from 
the  vent. 

Examination 
through  a telescope 
convinced  Lacroix 
that  this  top  was 
composed  of  “ solid" 
rock,  not  debris,  Cumulo-volcano. 

and  led  him  to  ad-  Formed  at  Mont  Pel£,  Martinique,  in,  1903. 
vance  the  idea  that 

Pel6  now  was  to  be  classed  as  a cumulo-volcano,  a theory 
which  his  subsequent  observations  and  those  of  his  col- 
league Giraud,  and  of  Sapper,  Heilprin  and  the  author 
have  fully  confirmed. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Oct.,  1903,  p.  272. 

Cumulus,  n.— Turreted  cumulus,  a large  cumulus 
cloud  from  whose  sides  rise  special  masses  suggesting 
the  turrets  of  a fortress.  See  'kcloud. 

Cu.  N.  An  abbreviation  of  cumulo-nimbus. 
cunctatious  (kungk-ta'shus),  a.  [ cunclatilpn ) 
+ -ous.]  Prone  to  delay.  Carlyle. 
cunctatory  (kungk'ta-to-ri),  a.  [ cunctat(ion ) 
+ -ory.]  Disposed  to  iinger  or  delay.  Car- 
lyle. 

cundy  (kun'di),  re.  [Also  cundie,  condy,  I'll n- 
diff,  cundith,  etc.,  < OF.  conduit;  see  conduit.] 
1.  A covered  drain;  a conduit. — 2.  Inlong-wall 
mining,  the  unfilled  space  between  pack-walls. 
— 3.  In  steep  mine-workings,  a chute  down 
which  coal  or  other  mineral  slides  to  a passage 
below. — 4.  A small  roadway  or  air-course. 
[Scotch  and  North.  Eng.  in  all  uses.] 
cuneiformist  (ku,/ne-i-for'mist),  n.  [ cuneiform 
+ -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  or  has  made  a 
special  study  of  cuneiform  writing  or  writings. 
N.  T.  Tribune,  Oct.  26,  1900. 

Cunoniaceae  (ku  “ no  - ni  - a ' se  - e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Robert  Brown,  1814),  < Cunonia  + -acese.]  A 
family  of  dicotyledonous,  choripetalous  plants 
of  the  order  Rosales,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cunonia,  (which  see),  and  differing  chiefly 
from  the  Saxifragaceee,  in  which  it  was  for- 
merly included,  by  having  the  seeds  in  two 
rows  in  the  carpels.  There  are 20 genera  and  aboutl23 
species,  70  of  which  belong  to  Weinmannia,  woody  plants 
with  stipuled,  opposite,  or  whorled  leaves  and  small  flow- 
ers in  clusters  or  compound  racemes,  chiefly  natives  of 
Australasia,  but  also  found  in  the  Pacific  and  other 
islands  and  in  South  America.  See  Platylophus,  3,  tile- 
seed,  and  Weinmannia. 

cuntry,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  country. 
CUP,  re,—  Anathema  cup,  a large  silver  cup  at  Pembroke 
College,  Cam- 

bridge,  bearing  •,  X 

the  hall-mark  of  • • Iw.VuAsh  .•  i • % l 

1481;  and  pre- 
sented by  the 
bishop  of  Win- 
chester : so 

called  from  the 
inscription  en- 
graved on  its 
base,  QUI  AL- 
IENAVERIT 
ANATHEMA 
SIT,  ‘cursed  he 
the  man  who 
sells  (this  cup).’ 

— Antimonial 
cup.  See  iran- 
timonial.  —Cup 
and  gutter 
system,  the 
system  of  tur- 
pentine-gather- 
ing by  the  use 
of  earthen  cups 
and  metal  gut- 
ters. — Dorsal 
cup,  in  crinoids, 
the  part  of  the 
theca  below  the 
origins  of  the 
free  arms.  — 

Dragon  - boat 
cup,  a small  porcelain  wine-cup  made  by  Chinese 
potters  and  decorated  with  paintings  of  racing-boats  in  the 
dragon  festival.  — Elijah’s  cup,  a cup  used  in  the  Passover 
service  and  dedicated  to  the  prophet  Elijah,  whose  name  is 
synonymous  with  redemption.  As  the  Passover  service 
commemorates  the  Exodus  and  symbolizes  the  final  eman- 


cup-day 

cipation  at  the  Great  Day,  a special,  large  cup  is  filled 
with  wine  and  placed  in  the  center  of  the  table  at  the 
Passover  service,  ready  for  the  Prophet,  who,  according 
to  tradition,  will  suddenly  make  his  appearance  on  a Pass- 
over  eve  and  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. — Eve’s 
cup.  See  it  Eve.— Grape-trellis  cup,  a small  wine-cup 
of  Chinese  porcelain  bearing  paintings  of  grape-vines  ris- 
ing from  frames. — Jugal  cup,  in  ornith.,  the  cup-shaped 
depression,  or  socket  for  the  articular  face  of  the  jugal, 
found  on  the  external  face  of  the  distal  end  of  the  quad- 
rate bone. — Keyser  cup,  a tall  cup  with  a cover,  made  in 
China  for  exportation  and  painted  with  European  designs. 

The  tall  cups  with  covers  called  Keyser  cups,  which  are 
illustrated  in  Sir  Henry  Thompson’s  Catalogue,  and  also 
by  Jacquemart,  are  painted  with  a broad  panel  containing 
St.  Louis  of  France  and  his  queen  on  a canopied  throne, 
and  narrower  alternate  panels  with  kneeling  figures  and 
birds.  S.  W.  Bushell,  Oriental  Ceramic  Art,  p.  612. 

Vaphio  cups,  two  gold  vases  about  0.m.08  high,  having 
each  a single  handle,  found  at  Vaphio,  in  Greece.  They 


Decoration  of  the  Vaphio  Cups. 

are  decorated  with  sculpture  in  relief,  representing  bulls 
and  herdsmen.  They  are  considered  to  be  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  Mycenaean  or  prehistoric  Greek  work. 

cup,  v.  II.  intrans.  4.  To  fit  concavely  over 
a contiguous  leaf.  See  * cupping , 4. 
cup-and-ring  (kup^and-ring'),  n.  A peculiar 
type  of  markings  on  rocks,  stone  monuments, 
and  buildings,  consisting  of  cups  and  rings, 
and  of  doubtful  significance. 

Rock  insciiptions,  Archaic.  An  account  of  the  cup-and- 
ring  marking  on  the  sculptural  stones  of  the  old  and  new 
worlds.  London,  1890.  8vo. 

Smithsonian  Report.,  1890,  p.  597. 

cupang  (ko'pang),  n.  See  *kupang. 
cupay  (ko-pi'),  n.  [Also  cupey;  of  S.  Amer. 
origin.]  In  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica, a parasitic  shrub  or  tree  of  the  gamboge 
family,  Clusia  rosea.  Its  wood  is  reddish  and 
is  used  only  as  fuel.  See  +aralie  and  Clusia. 


Cup  and  Gutter  System  of  Turpentine- 
gathering. 


Cupay  ( Clusia  rosea). 

cup-break  (kup'brak),  re.  A cup-shaped  frac- 
ture.  Some  metals,  when  broken  in  a testing-machine, 
show  a cup-break,  the  particles  on  the  edges  stretching 
more  at  the  moment  of  rupture  than  those  nearer  the 
center. 

cup-cake  (kup'kak),  re.  A plain  cake,  usually 
baked  in  small  tins:  so  named  from  the  fact 
that  the  original  directions  gave  the  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  as  measured  by  cup- 
fuls. 

cup-chuck  (kup'chuk),  re.  Same  as  bell-chuck. 

cup-day  (kup'da),  n.  In  racing,  the  day  on 
which  a race  is  run  for  a cup. 


cup-drum 

cup-drum  (kup'drum),  re.  A chain-sheave 
having  recesses  to  receive  the  alternate  in- 
dividual links  of  the  chain  which  passes  over  it. 
cupel,  re.  2.  The  hearth  of  a cupellation  fur- 
nace in  which  silver  is  separated  from  lead;  a 
test.  See  test 1,  2. 

cupel-furnace  (ku'pel-fer''nas),  re.  A form  of 
assay  furnace. 

cup-escutcheon  (kup'es-kuch//on),  n.  A door- 
plate having  a cup-like  recess  containing  the 
keyhole,  knob,  and  a door-pull  or  finger-hole: 
used  with  sliding  doors. 

CUpesid  (ku-pes'id),  a.  and  re.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Coleopterous  family  Cupesidse. 

CUpey  (ko-pa'),  re.  Same  as  * copay. 
cup-flower  (kup'flou#er),  re.  A twining  annual 
herbaceous  plant,  Scyphanthus  elegans,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Loasacese, but  without  stinging 
hairs.  It  has  opposite,  twice-pinnatifid  leaves,  and  yel- 
low,  cup-shaped,  axillary  flowers  with  ten  petals,  the 
alternate  ones  being  somewhat  spurred  at  the  base  and 
larger  than  the  others,  which  are  three-awned  at  the  tip. 
It  is  a native  of  Chile. 

cup-fungus  (kup'fung,/gus),  re. ; pi.  cup-fungi 
(tun'ji).  Any  ediscomycetous  fungus,  espe- 
cially one  of  those  which  have  the  ascomata 
distinctly  cup-shaped.  Also  cup-mushroom. 
cup-headed  (kup'hed-ed),  a.  Having  a cup- 
snaped  head : said  of  a railroad  spike  so  shaped, 
particularly  in  English  practice,  where  the 
rails  are  supported  in  chairs : in  the  United 
States,  a socket-spike. 

cupi&  (ko-pi-a'),  v.  [Tupi  cupid.]  An  unde- 
termined yellow  ant  found  in  Brazil,  where  it 
is  or  was  eaten,  according  to  Piso  and  Hum- 
boldt, by  the  Marivatano  and  Margueritare 
Indians. 

Cupid’ S-flower  (ku  ' pidz  - flou  " er),  n.  The 
cypress-vine,  Quamoclit  Quamoclit. 
cuplet,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  couplet. 
CUpling,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  coupling. 
cup-marked  (kup ' markt),  a.  In  archseol., 
marked  with  cup-like  depressions,  as  cup- 
stones. 

The  significance  of  inscribed  and  cup-marked  stones, 
dolmens,  and  other  early  monuments. 

Geog.  Jour.  (R.  G.  S.),  XI.  681. 

cup-marking  (kup'mar,/king),  n.  A circular 
cavity,  with  or  without  a surrounding  ring, 
found  as  a peculiar  form  of  archaic  sculptured 
marking  in  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  America, 
and  even  in  early  churches  in  Prussia.  See 
*cup-and-ring . 

cupped,  a.  2.  Lodged  in  a cup  or  depression 
of  the  ground,  as  a golf -ball, 
cupper,  n.  3.  A device  for  making  cup- 
leathers,  which  are  used  for  packing  pumps 
and  hydraulic  presses,  it  consists  of  a die  of  the 
size  of  the  outside  of  the  cup  to  be  made  aud  a plug  or 
plunger  of  the  size  of  the  inside  of  the  cup.  A disk  of 
leather  of  the  proper  size  is  cut,  is  wet  and  stretched  over 
the  plug,  and  is  pushed  into  the  die  and  allowed  to  dry  and 
set 

cupping,  n.  4.  The  taking  of  a concave  form, 
as  tobacco  leaves  do  in  drying,  when  placed 
face  to  back.  Cupping  is  prevented  by  string- 
ing the  leaves  face  to  face  and  back  to  back, 
cupping-pump  (kup'ing-pump),  n.  In  surg., 
an  air-pump  used  for  dryeupping. 
cup-plate  (kup'plat),  n.  A small  plate  of  glass 
or  china,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
formerly  used  to  hold  a teacup  from  which  the 
tea  had  been  poured  into  the  saucer  to  cool. 
cuppy2  (kup'i),  a.  1.  Cup-like;  concave:  as, 
cuppy  flowers. — 2.  Pull  of  small  cup-like  cavi- 
ties. See  cup , ».,  6 (b).  [Golfers’  cant.] 
—Cuppy  lie,  in  golf,  the  position  of  a ball  when  it  lies  in 
a depression  or  shallow  hole  in  the  course.  W.  J.  Travis, 
Practical  Golf,  p.  46. 

cuprammonia  (ku-pra-mo'ui-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
cupr-um , copper,  + Nlj.  ammonia.']  A solution 
of  cupric  hydroxid  in  aqueous  ammonia ; 
Schweitzer’s  reagent,  a substance  resembling  horn 
or  celluloid  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  cuprammonia 
on  cellulose  which,  with  its  original  vegetable  structure 
(as,  for  instance,  cotton  fiber),  is  thus  dissolved  and  then 
recovered  in  amorphous  condition  by  evaporation  of  the 
solution  and  the  removal  of  the  copper  by  a dilute  acid. 

cuprammonium  (ku-pra-mo'ni-um),  re.  [NL., 
<L.  cupr-um . copper,  + ammonia  + -um.]  In 
chem.,  the  compound  radical  in  certain  salts 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the 
ordinary  salts  of  copper. 

CUpreol  (ku'pre-ol),  n.  [cuprea  (see  def.)  4- 
-ol.]  A complex  alcohol,  C20H34O  + H20, 
found  in  cuprea-bark,  Cinchona  officinalis.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles  or  leaflets  which  melt 
at  140°  C. 

Cupreous  pyrites.  See  * pyrites . 
cupressineous  (ku-pre-sin'e-us),  a.  Belonging 


or  pertaining  to  the  tribe  Cupressinese  or  cypress 
family;  cypress-like. 

Cupressinoxylon  (ku  - pres  - i - nok ' si  - Ion),  re. 
[NL.  (Goppert,  1850),  < L.  cupressinus,  of 
cypress,  + Gr.  ftvto,  wood.]  A genus  of  fossil 


Cup  ressinoxylon . 

A and  B,  Cupressinoxylon  IVardi  ; A , transverse  section  through 
annual  ring  : a,  cells  of  fall  wood;  b,  b,  b,  medullary  rays;  c,  very 
large  intercellular  space.  B,  radial  section;  a,  medullary  rays;  b, 
tracheid  with  two  rows  of  bordered  pits.  C,  Cupressinoxylon 
* Columbianum , tangential  section.  All  magnified  about  33  diame- 
ters. (From  “Bull.  56  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.”) 

coniferous  plants  based  entirely  on  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  wood  which  has  not  been 
connected  with  other  parts.  It  agrees  in  a general 
way  with  that  of  the  cypress  family,  but  more  closely  still 
with  that  of  Sequoia  in  the  tribe  Taxodiese.  The  lead- 
ing character  is  the  circular  punctations  of  the  tra- 
cheids  shown  in  radial  section,  which  are  always  in  a 
single  row.  The  genus  is  chiefly  Upper  Mesozoic,  being 
most  common  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  Though  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  perhaps  most  abundant 
in  the  United  States,  and  constitutes  most  of  the  fossil 
wood  found  in  such  great  quantities  in  the  Potomac 
formation  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

cupriaseptol  (ku"pri-a-sep'tol),  re.  \cupri{c) 
+ asept(ic)  + - ol. ] A light-green  crystalline 
compound,  Cu(C6H4(0H)S0q),H20,  obtained 
by  neutralizing  phenol-sulphuric  acid  with 
cupric  oxid  and  purifying ; eopper  sulphocar- 
bolate : used  as  a hemostatic. 

Cupric  reduction,  the  reduction  of  the  state  of  cuprous 
oxid  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  tartrate  (Fehling’s 
solution),  which  serves  as  a test  for  and  the  means  of 
quantitatively  determining  certain  kinds  of  sugar,  as 
glucose. 

cuprobismutite  (ku- pro -biz 'rout -it),  re.  [L. 
cuprum,  copper,  4-  E.  bismut(h)  + -ite2.]  A 
sulphid  of  bismuth  and  copper  occurring  in 
groups  of  bluish  black  prismatic  crystals, 
cuprodescloizite  (ku"pro-da-cloi'zit),  re.  [L. 
cuprum,  copper,  + descloizite.]  A variety  of 
descloizite  containing  copper ; it  occurs  in 
green  to  brown  crusts  or  reniform  masses, 
cupro-iodargyrite  (ku'pro-i-o-dar'ji-rit),  n. 
[L.  cuprum,  copper,  + iod(ide)  4-  Gr.  apyvpog, 
silver,  + -ite2.]  A rare  mineral  consisting  of 
the  iodides  of  copper  and  silver;  it  is  found  in 
Chile. 

cuproplumbite  (ku-pro-plum 'bit),  re.  [L. 
cuprum,  copper,  + plumbum,  lead,  4-  -He2.]  A 
sulphid  of  copper  and  lead  intermediate  in 
composition  between  galena  and  chalcocite: 
first  described  from  Chile,  but  also  observed 
elsewhere,  for  example,  in  Montana, 
cuprotungstite  (ku-pro-tung'stit),  re.  [L.  cu- 
prum, copper,  4-  tungst(en)  + -He'1.']  A tungstate 
of  copper,  or  of  copper  and  calcium  ( (Cu,  Ca) 
WO4),  occurring  in  crystalline  granular  masses 
of  a green  color. 

cuprum  (ku'prum),  n.  [LL.  cuprum  : see  cop- 
per.]  In  chem.,  the  metal  copper, 
cup-shake  (kup'shak),  re.  See  shake,  re.,  7. 
cup-stone  (kup'ston),  n.  In  archseol.,  a stone 
with  cup-like  depressions  made  in  its  surface. 
Such  cups  are  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  on  natural 
rocks  as  well  as  on  prehistoric  monuments  and  on  churches. 
Cup-stones  occur  also  in  America.  See  kcup-marking. 

cur.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  currency ; (6)  of 
current. 

curage,  re.  A simplified  spelling  of  courage. 
curageous,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  coura- 
geous. 

curangin  (ku-ran'gin),  re.  [Curanga  + -in-.]  An 
amorphous,  bitter  glucoside,  C'48H77O20  (f), 
found  in  Picria  amara  ( Curanga  amara  of  V ahl). 
It  melts  at  172°  C. 

Curare,  re.  Same  as  curari. 
curassow,  re.— Mountain  curassow,  Oreophasisder- 
bianus , a species  confined  to  the  forest  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Volcan  de  Fuego,  Guatemala.  Also  called  mountain 
pheasant. 


curlne 

Curator,  re. — Curator  ad  hoc  (‘guardian  for  this*),  & 

guardian  appointed  for  one  special  purpose  only. — Cura- 
tor bonis.  («)  In  civil  law , an  officer  appointed  to  take 
care  of  property.  Ip]  In  Scotch  law , one  appointed  as 
guardian  for  minora,  incompetents,  etc. 

Curatorial  (ku-ra-to'ri-al),  a.  [LL.  curatorius 
(<  curator,  curator)  4-  - ial .]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a curator  or  his  office  or  duties. 

The  purely  curatorial  part  of  the  work. 

Gunther,  Cat.  Birds  Brit  Mus.,  XX.  v. 

CUratorium  (ku-ra -to'ri-um),  re.  [NL.  cura- 
torium,  neut.  of  LL.  curatorius,  adj.  < L.  cura- 
tor, curator.]  A board  or  college  of  curators, 
forming  the  governing  body  of  a German  uni- 
versity or  imperial  institution.  Also  curatory. 
curb,  re.2,  4.  (i)  Same  as  crib  1,  11.— Curb 

market,  business  in  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  transacted  on 
the  curb,  that  is,  on  the  street,  or  not  within  a regularly 
organized  exchange ; specifically,  the  business  carried  on 
by  large  groups  of  brokers,  not  members  of  the  exchange, 
near  the  New  York  stock-exchange. 

curb-hook  (kerb'huk),  re.  A snap-hook  fitted 
for  the  curb-straps  of  a bridle, 
curbing  (kerb'ing),  re.  1.  The  act  of  checking 
or  restraining. — 2.  Material  preparedforcurb- 
stones  either  roughly  worked  to  dimension,  or 
finished  ready  to  set. 

CUrcas  (ker'kas),  re.  [NL.  curcas  (specific 
name),  Sp.  curcaso  ; of  S.  Amer.  origin.]  The 
seed  of  certain  Euphorbiacese,  as  Jatropha  Cur- 
cas, found  in  South  America.  Its  oil  has 
purging  properties. 

curculionideous  (ker-ku/'li-o-nid'e-us),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  coleopterous  family  Curculio- 
nidse,  the  weevils. 

curculionist  (ker-ku'li-on-ist),  re.  [L.  curculi- 
o(n-),  curculio,  4-  -ist.]  One  versed  in  the 
study  of  eurculios. 

Curcuma,  re.—  Oblo  curcuma,  the  goldenseal,  Hydras- 
tis  Canadensis. 

CUTCUmein  (ker-ku'me-in),  re.  Same  as  *cur- 
cumin,  2. 

curcumin,  n.  2.  A name  given  to  several  yel- 
low acid  coal-tar  colors,  as,  fast  yellow,  brilliant 
yellow,  and  citronin.  Also  curcumein. 
curd-knife  (kerd'nif),  re.  A series  of  knife- 
blades  placed  side  by  side  in  a metal  frame 
fitted  with  a handle,  used  in  slicing  curd  in 
cheese-making;  a curd-cutter, 
curd-soap  (kerd-sop'),  re.  Soap  which  has  been 
coagulated  or  granulated  by  the  addition  of 
common  salt  to  the  original  solution  obtained 
by  boiling  together  fat  and  an  alkaline  lye. 
Cure,  re.  6.  That  which  is  cured  (see  cure,  v.  4) ; 
a product  preserved  by  drying,  salting,  etc. ; 
a catch  of  fish  so  treated. 

Chlorld-of-gold  cure.  See  kgold-cure.- Economic 
cure,  cure  of  a disease,  not  necessarily  absolute,  but  to 
the  extent  that  the  patient  regains  his  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity. Lancet,  June  18,  1904,  p.  1768.— Open-air  cure. 
See  kopen-air.— Terrain  cure,  treatment  of  disease  by 
means  of  graduated  exercises  and  measured  mountain 
climbing,  combined  usually  with  regulation  of  the  diet 
Cure-all,  re.  2.  The  name  of  various  plants 
having  real  or  supposed  medicinal  virtues: 
in  most  cases  a translation  like  heal-all  and 
all-heal,  but  applied  specifically  to  the  water 
avens,  Geum  rivale,  and  the  garden  or  lemon 
balm,  Melissa  officinalis.  The  evening  prim- 
rose, (Enothera  biennis,  is  called  king's  cure-all. 
cure-master  (kur'mas,/ter),  re.  In  fishing,  one 
who  superintends  the  curing  of  fish. 

CUrf  (kurf),  re.  [Another  spelling  of  kerf1,  a 
cutting,  layer,  etc.]  On  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
a calcareous  rock  which,  considered  geologi- 
cally, is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Portlandian 
division  of  the  Jurassic  series.  [Local.  Eng.] 
curialist  (ku'ri-al-ist),  re.  [ curial  + -ist,]  An 
officer  or  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Curia  or 
papal  court;  also,  one  who  advocates  or  sup- 
ports the  papal  system, 
curibali  (ko-re-ba'le),  re.  Same  as  juribali. 
curiboco  (k6'ri-b6"ko).  re.  [Braz.]  In  Brazil, 
a person  of  mixed  Indian  and  negro  descent, 
curie  (kd're),  re.  [Named  after  lime.  Marie  S. 
Curie  (born  1867).]  A unit  of  radioactivity  pro- 
posed by  Rutherford ; the  amount  of  emanation 
in  equilibrium  with  one  gram  of  radium. 
Curie  point.  The  temperature  at  which  ferro- 
magnetism is  transformed  into  para-magnet- 
ism. 

Curie’s  law.  The  law,  established  by  Pierre 
Curie  in  1896,  that  the  magnetic  susceptibility 
of  gases  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  abso- 
lute temperature. 

curine  (kur'in),  re.  [cur(ari)  4-  -ine2.]  A crys- 
talline alkaloid,  C^H1q03N7,  found  in  curari. 
It  melts  at  212°  C.  It  tastes  at  first  sweet 
then  hitter  and  acts  by  paralyzing  the  nervous 
system. 


curist 

curist  (ku'rist),  n.  One  who  cures  or  who 
professes  to  cure  disease : usually  employed  in  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  sense  and  in  compo- 
sition: as,  mind-cimsf,  aure-curist,  etc.  (really 
formed  from  mind-cure  + -ist,  etc.), 
curl,  ».,  4.  (6)  A disease  of  potatoes  in  which 
the  shoots  become  curled  up  and  deformed. 
It  is  attributed  to  chlorosis,  (c)  A disease  of 


cents  supernota- 
tus.  Also  called 
long-horned  cur- 
rant-borer. 
currant-bug(kur'- 
ant-bug),  Yel- 
low-lined currant- 
bug.  Same  as  four- 
lined  -kleaf'-bug . 


other  plants  in  which  the  leaves  curl  up.—  currant-flvTkur' 
Leaf-curl.  See Meaf-curl.  F CUITanX  Uy  (Kui  - 


Leaf-eurL  See  Heaf-curl. 
curl,  v.  I.  trans.  4.  In  cricket,  to  cause  (the 
ball)  to  curve  in  the  air : said  of  the  bowler. 

II.  intrans.  5.  In  cricket , to  curve  in  the 
air:  said  of  the  ball. 

curl-cloth  (kerl'kldth),  n.  A kind  of  woolen 
fabric  with  a curly  face, 
curld,  pp.  A simplified  spelling  of  *curled. 
curled  (kerld),  p.  a.  1.  Having  the  form  of  a 
curl;  brought  into  curls.— 2.  Having  a wind- 
ing grainj  said  of  wood,  as  curled  maple.  See 


ant-fll),  ~n.'  An 
Americantrypetid 
fly,  Epochra  cana- 
densis, which  at- 
tacks the  fruit  of 
white  and  red 
currants,  its  larva 
feeding  within  the 
fruit  which  pre- 
maturely ripens, 


Currant-borers. 


— -j  pruoceo  till 

giving  a curl  to  the  long  nap  on  the  face  of 
some  woolen  fabrics.  It  is  done  by  passing  the  fabric 
beneath  a plate  fitted  with  a brush  which  is  given  a 


ing  or  otherwise  curving  motion.  «>  i 

4.  The  faulty  detaching  of  cotton  from  the  818tlng  “V*16  sma11  or  fractional  pieces, 
comb  in  a combing-machine.  f -1*  .c  a rF.e  11  ^ ’ el^£tric 

curlock  (ker'lok),  n.  A dialectal  form  of  char- 
lock. 

curly,  a.  2.  Affected  with  curl.  See  curl,  n., 

4 («),  *{b),  *(<■) — Curly  top,  a disease  of  unknown 
origin  which  affects  the  sugar-beet  The  leaves  become 
much  curled  and  the  roots  hairy,  tough,  and  fibrous. 


Sugar  beets  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  suffered 
severely  from  leaf  spot.  In  Utah,  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
and  to  a slight  extent  in  the  Middle  States  the  disease 
known  as  “ curly  top  ' was  prevalent  and  injurious. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901,  p.  671. 

curly-grass  (ker'li-gras"),  n.  A fern  of  the 
genus  Schissea  : so  called  from  the  curly  thread- 
like segments  of  the  sterile  fronds.  See  cut 
finder  Schizsea.  - Curly-grass  family,  the  fern  family 
Schizfeacen  (which  see). 

curly-head  (ker'li-hed"),  n.  The  erect  silky 
clematis,  Clematis  ochroleuca,  an  American 
plant  which  ranges  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Georgia.  It  is  an  erect  herb  a foot  or  more  high,  cov- 
ered with  silky  hairs,  having  opposite  sessile,  ovate 


curupay 

their  names.—  Wattless  current,  an  alternating  current, 
or  component  of  current,  displaced  in  phase  from  the 
electromotive  force  by  a quarter-period. 

current-bedding  (kur'ent-bed'Tng),  n.  Cross- 
bedding developed  in  deposits  made  by  a strong 
current  over  a sandy  bottom.  Dana. 
current-bottle  (kur ' ent  - bot " 1),  n.  A sealed 
bottle,  usually  one  of  a number,  containing  a 
dated  writing  asking  for  its  return  when  found : 
cast  into  the  sea  by  investigators  of  the  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  ocean  currents.  Geoa. 
Jour.  (E.  G.  S.),  XVI.  374. 
current-collector  (kur'ent-ko-lek"tor),  n.  In 
elect.,  any  device,  as  a sliding  brush*  or  a trol- 
ley-wheel, for  conveying  current  from  a fixed 
to  a moving  portion  of  the  circuit  of  an  electric 
machine,  motor,  generator,  or  system  ; or  vice 
versa. 

current-density  (kur ' ent -den"  si -ti),  n.  In 
elect.,  the  ratio  of  the  current  flowing  to  the 
cross-sectional  area  of  the  conductor,  taken  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  of  flow.  It  is  expressed 
m c.  g.  s.  units  of  current  per  square  centimeter,  or  in  am- 
peres per  square  centimeter,  or  sometimes  in  amperes  per 
circular  mil. 

JUrrent-ga»few  v ** /*.  -All  apparatus 
designed  to  measure  the  flow  of  liquids  through 
channels ; a current-meter, 
current-mark  (kur'ent-mark),  n.  lugeol.y  the 
undulating  surface  of  sands  that  are  drifted  by 
a current : contrasted  with  a ripple-mark  which 
is  formed  by  small  waves.  Geog.Jour.  (R.  G.  S.b 
i muoi  vuiicuia,  eiecuic  currents  in  XVIII.  196.  ' x ' * 

muscular  tissue  produced  after  the  arrest  of  a galvanic  /.uwiowU-  n -w-  t-  \ r.TT 
current. — Alternating  current.  See  + alternating.—  CJ^lCUlar  (ku-rik  u-  lar),  a.  [NL . *curriculu- 
Average  current,  in  elect.,  the  average  intensity  of  an  lar}sg  < R*  curriculum , a course.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
alternating  current ; the  square  root  of  the  mean  square  taining  to  a carriage  course  or  carriage-driving 
of  the  current  value.  The  average  current  is  also  some-  — 2 Of  nrTiPrtniidn^  o T 

times  defined  as  that  value  which  is  equal  to  the  value  of  i V1  01  Pertammg  , a eurnculum  or  course 
the  equivalent  continuous  current.  — Axial  current  OI  study,  bee  * curricularization. 

See  +axial.— Cellulifugal  current.  See  *cellulifugal.  CUrricularization  (ku-rik"u-  lar-i-  za'shon)  n 
— CMlifllpeMlcttrrwifc^  See  *cMtdipeud.— Content  [curricular  + -ize  + -ation.]  "Subjection  to  a 

ard-and-fast  school  or  college  curriculum. 
Youth  who  want  somewhere  room  for  individuality  if 
not  for  distinction,  and  resist  curricularization  and,  as  t’he 
French  call  it,  the  canalization  of  knowledge. 

G.  S.  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  509. 


a,  larva  ; b , pupa,  both  enlarged ; c, 
moth,  natural  size,  of  Sesia  tipuli- 
fornns:  d,  Psenocerus  supernotatus 
twice  natural  size. 


„ „ - decays,  and  falls. 

maple.— 3.  Inftof.:  (a)  much  folded  or  crum-  currant  - leaf 
pled,  as  the  leaves  of  Cichorium  Endivia.  (b)  (kur'ant-lef"),  n. 

Affected  by  curl.  See  curl,  «.,4  (a),  *(b),  *(c).  The  bishop’s-capormiterwort,  Mitelladiphylla-  amperes  per 

curling2  (ker'ling),  n.  1.  The  act  of  forming  so  called  from  some  resemblance  of  the  leaves  m,rreu  twn  cro  --n  a 

into  curls;  taking  the  form  of  curls — 2 Same  to  those  of  the  currant.  current-gage  (kur  ent-gaj),  re.  An  apparatus 

as  curl,  n.,  4 (a),*(b),  *(c). — 3.  Aprocessfor  currant-moth,  Pepper-and-salt  currant-  ^ 

giving  a curl  to  the  loner  lian  on  the  f ap.p>  of  moth,  an  American  geometrid  moth.  Lucia  coanatarin 


7 •’  currant- 

mo  til,  an  American  geometrid  moth,  Lycia  cognataria 
with  pepper-and-salt  markings,  whose  larva  feeds  on  the 
foliage  of  the  currant  and  other  plants. 


I I ^ hue  uurrani>  auu  utner  plants. 

currency,  Divisional  currency,  currency 

sistinor  OT  t.hfi  small  nr  frsmtinnal  niunne 


con- 


vvuHiipgi/oivuiiuuii,  occ  uiucuu. — uons&aiTL 

current,  a direct  or  alternating  current  of  constant  hard  and  iW  aohAol  11 

mean  intensity.— Continuous  current,  a direct  current  nara  aud-tast  school  or  college  curriculum, 
of  constant  or  uniform  intensity.—  Current  of  Injury 
a current  set  up  as  the  result  of  an  injury  to  a muscle  or 
nerve.  The  injured  surface  becomes  electronegative,  as 

compared  with  the  intact  substance.  Also  known  as  w.  <s. 

Hermann's  demarcation  current.  - Dielectric  current.  cUTTVCOmb  Ckur'i-koml 
Same  as  displacement  heurrent.— Direct  current  an  (KUI  1 Komj, 

electric  current  which  always  flows  in  the  same  direct’ion.  aors0- 
—Discharging  current,  the  current  derived  from  dis-  Cursit 
charging  a charged  storage  battery  or  condenser.— Dls-  CUTSOT,  n.~—  Radial  cursor 
placement  current,  the  condition  of  electric  stress  in  rule,  devised  by  Lanchester  1 
an  insulating  material  or  dielectric  produced  by  an  alter-  ' r , , 

nating  electromotive  force  acting  thereon.— Eddy  cur-  Manchester's  radial  cursor,  which  makes  thermodyna- 
rents,  in  elect.,, induced  currents  flowing  in  closed  cir-  mic^l  cmculauons  with  y-wise  ejeponents  almost  as  direct 
cuits  within  the  mass  of  a conductor  placed  in  a fluctu-  multiplications,  and  far  more  convenient  than  with 

atmg  magnetic  field  or  moving  through  a field  so  as  to  tne  log*  log‘  lme*  Nature,  July  24,  1902,  p.  293. 

f?roe'  ,^l8°  called  Foucault  currents. — En-  CllTSUS,  n.  2.  A course  of  study 
ergy  current,  an  alternating  current  or  component  of  fHirtn.il  flrAr'tn'n  n Tn  u a 

en rr Ant  m nimoo  with  *~rce  Gp  voltage  c . i,Ker  tai;,  7i.  in  Q/fch.,  a member  shaped 


v.  t.  To  curry,  as  a 

See  *epilepsy. 

ail  addition  to  the  slide- 


Curly-head  ( Clematis  ochroleuca). 

(From  Britton  and  Brown's  “ Illustrated  Flora  of  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada.") 

ieaves  and  large  solitary  thick  and  leathery  greenish- 
white  flowers  nodding  at  the  summit  of  the  stem : the 
flowers  are  converted  into  heads  of  fruit  one  to  two 
inches  m diameter,  formed  of  a mass  of  long,  curled 
plumose,  persistent  styles  of  a yellowish  -brown  color* 
suggesting  the  name.  ’ 

currant2,  n.-Black  currant  mite.  See  hmite l.— 
Cane-blight  of  currant.  See  *cane-blight—  Currant 
bark:louse.  See  *hark-louse . -Currant  endropia,  an 

American  geometrid  moth,  Priocycla  armantaria,  whose 
larva  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the  currant  in  the  north- 
fll  eJT.1»nlte0d  S“es.— Currant  plant-louse,  saw- 
fly,  scale.  See  -kplant-louse , etc.-Natlve  currant 
of  Australia.  Same  as  ■kblueberry-tree.— Wild  currant 
any  currant  in  its  native  state ; also,  other  plants  witil 
currant-like  fruit,  as  Amelanchier  Botryapium  (Dis- 
Eal  Jw.?mP  region),  and  Berberis  trijoliolata  (Texas), 
i he  fruit  of  the  latter  is  used  for  tarts,  jellies,  etc 

currant-borer,  n.  (b)  The  larva  of ’a  cosmo- 
politan moth,  Sesia  tipuliformis,  probably  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  from  Europe. 
(c)  An  American  cerambycid  beetle,  Pseno- 
I.  57 


v*oj  amciiiiuiiiig  uuneiib  ur  component  oi 

cun'ent  in  phase  with  the  electromotive  force  or  voltage. 
~*0ticault  current,  in  elect.,  same  as  eddy  ircurrent. — 
Franklinic  current,  a current  produced  by  an  electro- 
static  machine.— Guinea  current,  a current  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean  which  flows  eastward  along  the  Guinea 
coast ; the  counter-current  of  the  equatorial  Atlantic. 
—Hermann's  demarcation  current.  Same  as 
current  of  injury.—  Idle  current,  in  elect.,  a term 
formerly  used  for  a wattless  current. — Leakage  current 
Of  transformer,  in  elect.,  a term  formerly  used  for  the 
exciting  current  of  transformer,  that  is,  a current  passing 
through  the  primary  circuit  at  open  circuit  of  the  sec- 
ondary coils. — Local  current,  in  elect.,  a current  circu- 
lating within  any  small  portion  of  an  electric  circuit  and 
not  traversing  the  circuit  as  a whole.  Currents  flowing 
within  a voltaic  cell,  for  example,  and  not  entering  the 
external  circuits,  are  local  currents. — Magnetic  cur- 
rent, the  magnetic  flux.  See  magnetic  ircircidt. — Molec- 
ular current,  in  phys.,  a term  sometimes  employed  to 
denote  that  electric  current  flowing  around  each  mole- 
cule of  iron  which  was  assumed  by  Ampfere  in  a theory 
magnet*sm-— Molecular  theory  of  vital  currents, 
the  theory  that  nerves  and  muscles  are  composed  of 
electromotive  molecules  serially  connected.—  Monsoon 
current,  a current  of  the  equatorial  oceans,  particularly 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  caused  by  the  monsoon  winds.  — Ore 
currents,  in  geol.,  subterranean  waters  which  are  be 

llP.VPfl  I/)  naVQ  hmnrebt  fK/v  i..aJ A-  t.  . 


like  a volute  or  scroll,  especially  in  stair-build- 
ing, as  in  the  lower  termination  of  a hand-rail 
or  the  projection  of  the  lowest  step  of  a flight. 
See  curtail-step. 

curtain,  n.  9.  In  hydraul.  engin.,  a woven 
fabric  of  brushwood  orwithes,  such  as  branches 
of  willows,  placed  in  a stream  to  retard  the 
current  and  permit  the  deposition  of  silt,  or  to 
compel  scour  and  remove  it.— 10.  A vertical 
fold  of  the  mantle  within  the  margins  of  the 
valves  of  certain  pelecypods  (the  pectens).— 
11.  In  arch.,  a wall  which  serves  as  an  in  closure 
rather  than  as  a support.  Thus  the  wall  beneath  a 
large  window,  as  in  a church,  or  that  between  two  but- 
tresses which  carry  the  vault  and  roof  without  its  assis- 
tance, is  a curtain.—  Asbestos  curtain.  See  hasbestos.— 
Auroral  curtain,  an  arrangement  of  nearly  vertical 
beams  of  auroral  light  resembling  the  folds  of  a curtain  or 
drapery  and  partly  obscuring  the  light  of  the  stars  beyond. 
The  foldings  are  usually  in  motion  horizontally,  orchang- 
mg  soas  to  give  the  appearance  of  motion,  and  show  that 
the  sheet  of  light  is  apparently  a boundary-surface  between 
moving  masses  of  air. 


vua^uho,  ...  jcut,.,  suuterranean  waters  wnicn  are  be-  moving  masses  of  air. 

lieved  to  have  brought  the  ores  in  solution  to  form  ore-  curtain-holfipr  hnl a 

elect,  a periodically 


deposits. — Oscillating  current,  in  “elect.,  « 
reversing  cun'ent  in  which  the  successive  half-waves  are 
of  equal  duration  but  gradually  decrease  in  intensity. 
See  ^alternating. — Planktonic  current.  See  -^plank- 
tonic. — Polyphase  current,  a system  combining  two  or 
mow;  alternating  cunents  differing  in  phase.—  Poncelet 
i'm4  current  of  water  having  a dynamic  energy 
of  loo  kilogrammeters  per  second.— Power  current 
Same  as  energy  ^current.—  Pulsating  current,  a cur 


Leaves  are  e,^aI*.ieal  ^ev^'e  *or  holding  a‘  car  window-cer- 
tain in  any  desired  position—  Magnetic  curtain- 
UOiaer,  a curtain-holder  consisting  of  bar-magnets  fas- 
tened to  the  lower  edge  of  the  shade  and  bearing  against 
soft  iron  guides  in  the  window-casing.  The  shade  is  held 
in  place  by  magnetic  attraction.  A slight  pull  readily  re- 
leases the  magnets,  and  when  again  at  rest  they  hold  the 
curtain  in  place. 


- ---  ™ -....Vi,'  -vw.  • w*1*  — fiuaatuig  uuiibut,  a cur-  m ^.aoc 

rent  wnicn  vanes  periodically  in  intensity,  so  that  it  CUrtain-paDer  (k6r/tan-na//ner')  v A hinH 
always  or  generally  flows  in  the  same  direction ; a pulsa-  tinted  and  nrnnmo-nttd  'l  ”,*  , , f 

tory  cunent-Reactive  current.  Same  as  wattless  tlnta<'  an(1  ornamented  paper  of  close  texture, 
•^current.— Rotary  current,  a term  occasionally  used  used  to  ?orne  extent  m the  United  States  for 
for  a polyphase,  especially  a three-phase,  current—  Sur-  roller-blinds  or  window-shades, 
race  current,  a current  of  small  depth  at  the  surface  CUrtclill-raiser  (ker'tfln  ra//7Pr1  « A ci,Arf 

of  a lake  or  ocean.— Terrestrial  currents  electrical  VUAtc411  ^Kei  tan-ra  zer;,  n.  A short 

currents  traversing  the  crust  of  the  earth;  eartli-cuiTents!  opeiuog  piece  acted  before  the  principal  play 
—Tesla  current,  a term  sometimes  used  for  oscillating  of  the  evening.  [Theatrical  slang.I 
current  See  ^current  - Upper  currents,  the  motions  Curtate  expectation  of  life  See  *r  rnrMn 

of  the  atmosphere  as  shown  by  the  clouds  or  by  balloons  Hon  c 1,1011  01  11Ie-  oee  expecta- 

at  great  elevations.  According  to  Broun’s  rules,  deduced  . . 

in  1845  from  observations  at  Makerstown,  Scotland,  the  CUTteoUS,  curtesy,  CUrtezan.  Simplified  spell- 
successive  layers  one  above  the  other  move  in  directions  mgs  of  courteous,  courtesy,  courtesan 
successively  deflected  more  and  more  to  the  right  of  the  pnrirnav  Ikn  ri\  . n 

lower  wind  This  law  was  also  deduced  independently  Th oPaJa La  „"PTJ  ’ [Guarani  curupai.] 
by  Clement  Ley  for  southern  England  (1872),  by  Abbe  for  1jle  „ name  ln  -Paraguay  and  Argentina 

American  h.iiaan  .m,a—  t,om\  — «.  ..  ....  . of  ^ Stachychrysum  Cebil  \Piptadenia  Cebil  of 

Grisebach),  a large  tree  of  the  mimosa  family. 


v.nn.crt  mi  auuuiei  M ihiigiaiiu  oy  ADDe  tor 

American  balloon  voyages  (1871),  and  for  clouds  through- 
out the  United  States  (1872),  and  is  sometimes  known  by 


* 


Curvature  of  Field. 


curupay 

It  yields  a strong  and  easily  worked  dark-red  timber,  used 
for  furniture  and  house  construction,  and  a reddish  gum 
resembling  gum  arable.  The  bark  contains  from  19 
to  25  per  cent  of  tannin,  and  is  much  used  locally  for 
tanning  hides  in  the  manufacture  of  sole-leather.  Also 
called  cebil  and  cebil  Colorado. 

curv,  a.,  «.,  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of 
curve. 

Curvature,  re.  4.  In  projective  geom.,  suscep- 
tibility of  being  cut  in  two  different  points  by 
a straight,  independently  of  whether  the  con- 
struct possessing  this  property  has  any  point 
at  which  two  straights  inclined  to  one  another 
and  lying  in  this  construct  might  meet.  In 
metric  geometry  curvature  is  often  used  for 
the  measure  of  curvature  or  the  reciprocal  of 
the  radius  of  curvature — Axis  of  curvature 
the  intersection  of  * 

consecutive  nor- 
mal planes  of 
a skew  curve.  — 

Curvature  of 
field,  in  photog., 
the  imaginary  con- 
cave surface  upon 
which  the  rays  of 
light  are  brought 
to  a focus.  Cor- 
rections for  this 
are  made  in  photo- 
graphic and  other  objectives  in  order  that  the  image 
may  appear  sharply  defined  at  all  points  of  the  plane  of 
the  plate  or  film.— Curvature  Of  space.  See  ★ space.— 
Sachs’s  curvature,  the  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
two  sides  of  a root,  causing  it  to  curve.  Wettstein.— 
Specific  curvature,  the  curvature  of  a surface  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  a unit  of  area. — 
Terminal  curvature,  in  geol.,  the  bending  over  of  out- 
cropping edges  of  strata.  This  is  a common  feature  in 
glaciated  regions,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  them.  The 
same  effect  is  sometimes  the  result  of  creep. 

Curve,  w;- Adjoint  or  adjunct  curve,  ill  math.,  a 
curve  which  passes  i-1  times  through  every  i-fold  point 
of  a primitive  curve.—  Affective  curve.  See  ★ affective. 
—Binomial  curve,  in  math.,  a curve  whose  ordinate 
may  be  expressed  by  some  power  of  a binomial  function 
of  the  abscissa:  thus  y=xm(a  + bxm)P  is  a binomial 
curve.— Curve  of  Carus,  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  repre- 
sented by  a curved  line.— Curve  of  centers  of  buoy- 
ancy. See  kcurves  of  ship  calculations. — Curve  Of 
comfort,  in  climatology,  a curve  connecting  temperatures 
and  moistures  that  correspond  to  perfect  bodily  comfort 
for  a given  velocity  of  the  wind.  Abbe,  in  Monthly 
Weather  Rev.,  Aug.,  1898.— Curve  Of  decay,  in  radio- 
activity, a curve  showing  the  diminution  of  activity  of 
a radioactive  substance,  as  a function  of  the  time. — 
Curve  of  discomfort,  a curve  connecting  temper- 
atures and  moistures  that  correspond  to  extreme  bodily 
discomfort  for  a given  velocity  of  the  wind ; a liyther. 
W.  S.  Tyler,  in  Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  May,  1904.— 
Curve  of  displacement.  See  •kcurves  of  ship  cal- 
culations.—Curve  of  distribution.  Same  as  Quet- 
elet's  ★curve.— Curve  Of  energy,  in  phys.,  any  curve 
representing  change  of  condition  or  configuration  of  a 
system,  in  which  energy  is  one  of  the  variables ; specifi- 
cally, in  spectroscopy,  the  curve  of  distribution  of  energy 
in  the  spectrum.— Curve  Of  extinction,  in  naval  arch., 
a curve  showing  graphically  the  diminishing  angle  of  in- 
clination in  the  rolling  of  a vessel  in  still  water  which  has 
been  inclined  by  an  extraneous  force,  and  then  allowed  to 
oscillate  freely  in  the  water.— Curve  Of  fatigue,  inphys., 
the  curve  which  shows  the  gradual  change  in  the  defor- 
mation of  a body  subjected  to  continued  stress. — Curve 
Of  flexure,  in  a curve  drawn  on  an  anticlastic  surface 
which  may  be  held  fixed  without  involving  the  immova- 
bility of  the  surface  : the  curve  will  be  that  formed  by 
the  successive  elements  of  the  inflexional  tangents.— 
Curve  of  flotation,  in  naval  arch.,  a curve  formed  by  a 
normal  section  of  the  envelop  of  the  load- water  planes  of 
a vessel,  in  the  theory  of  unresisted  rolling. — Curve  Of 
loads.  See  kcurves  of  ship  calculations. — Curve  Of 
longitudinal  shearing-stresses.  See  kcurves  of  ship 
calculations.—  Curve  of  metacenters  or  transverse 
metacenter.  See  kcurves  of  ship  calculations. — Curve  of 
resistance,  in  naval  arch.,  a curve  which  shows  graphi- 
cally the  resistance  of  a ship  or  model  to  towing  as  obtained 
by  experiments  in  a model  basin.  The  model  is  run  at 
various  speeds  and  its  resistance  to  towing  is  measured  for 
each  speed.  These  resistances  are  plotted  as  ordinates 
with  the  speeds  as  abscissas  and  the  points  thus  ob- 
tained are  joined  in  a curve.  The  resistance  for  a given 
speed  is  separated  into  three  parts,  the  wave-making  re- 
sistance, eddy  resistance,  and  frictional  resistance  (see 
kresistance),  and  by  suitable  calculations,  using  the  law  of 
comparison,  the  curve  of  resistance  and  curve  of  effective 
horse-power  for  the  full-sized  ship  of  similar  form  to  that 
of  the  model  are  obtained.— Curve  of  saturation, 
in  meteor.,  that  curved  line  on  the  Hertzian  or  Neuhoff 
diagram  of  adiabatic  changes  which  separates  the  dry 
stage  from  the  cloudy  stage.— Curve  of  search  (naval), 
a curve  of  pursuit  geometrically  developed  from  informa- 
tion as  to  the  speed  and  time  of  departure  of  a vessel  or 
fleet  of  the  enemy  from  a given  place,  or  from  its  speed 
and  probable  time  of  arrival.  The  pursuing  or  scouting 
vessel  follows  this  curve  as  the  best  method  of  syste- 
matic search  for  the  enemy  with  the  information  avail- 
able.—Curve  Of  sensitiveness,  a curve  which  represents 
the  relative  sensitiveness  of  a photographic  plate  for 
rays  of  different  wave-length.— Curve  of  stability,  a 
curve  which  shows  the  relation  between  the  angle  of  in- 
clination of  a floating  vessel,  as  a ship,  and  the  arm  of  the 
righting  couple.  See  also  kcurves  of  ship  calculations. — 
Curve  Of  velocity,  a curve  for  every  point  of  which  the 
abscissa  is  the  length  of  time  after  a certain  instant  and 
the  ordinate  is  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  that 
period  of  time.—  Curve  Of  weight.  See  kcurves  of  ship 
calculations.—  Curve  resistance.  See  kresistance.— 
Curves  Of  ship  calculations.  In  determining  the  qual- 
ities of  a ship,  naval  architects  make  certain  calculations 
based  on  the  form  of  the  vessel  as  shown  by  the  lines. 
These  calculations  are  made  by  certain  mathematical  rules 


known  as  Simpson’s  rules,  trapezoidal  rule,  etc.  (see  krule). 
1 he  calculations  are  made  for  the  vessel  floating  at  a cer- 
tain number  of  equally  spaced  water-lines,  and  the  values 
obtained  are  laid  off  in  a diagram.  The  points  thus  obtained 
are  joined  by  curves  passing  through  them  (see  the  cut). 
f.  rom  thediagram  the  quantitiesfor  any  intermediate water- 
line can  be  obtained  without  calculation  by  reading  their 
values  from  the  intersection  of  the  corresponding  curves 
with  the  water-line.  The  following  curves  are  usually  cal- 
culated for  a vessel  of  any  importance : Curve  of  displace- 
ment, a curve  showing  to  a suitable  scale  the  displacement 
of  a vessel  in  fresh  or  salt  water  for  any  given  mean  draft. 
Curve  of  centers  of  buoyancy,  a curve  showing  the  posi- 
tmn  of  the  center  of  buoyancy  (see  center)  corresponding 
to  the  immersion  of  a vessel  to  any  given  Water-line.  The 
curve  showing  the  vertical  position  of  the  center  of  buoy- 
ancy is  generally  plotted  in  combination  with  the  curve 
of  transverse  metacenters  as  follows  (see  the  cut) : A di- 
agona1  line  at  45°  inclination  is  drawn  on  the  diagram. 
Where  this  diagonal  intersects  any  given  water-line  a 
vertical  line  is  drawn  (see  dotted  line  in  diagram),  and 
the  intersection  of  this  vertical  with  the  curve  of  meta- 
centers  and  the  curve  of  centers  of  buoyancy  gives  the 
“eight  of  the  metacenter  and  of  the  center  of  buoyancy 
corresponding  to  the  displacement  of  the  vessel  floating 
at  that  water-line.  The  longitudinal  position  of  the  center 
of  buoyancy  is  shown  by  laying  its  value  off  on  the  water- 
line corresponding  to  any  given  displacement  forward  or 
abaft  a vertical  indicating  the  middle  perpendicular  (not 
shown  m diagram).  Curve  of  transverse  metacenters  or 
curve  of  metacenters,  a curve  showing  the  height  of  the 
metacenter  with  reference  to  the  water-line  correspond- 
ing to  any  given  displacement  For  the  method  of  lay- 
ing off  curve,  see  above.  Curve  of  tons  per  inch  immer- 
sion ov  curve  of  tons  per  inch,  a curve  showing  the  addi- 
tional displacement  corresponding  to  one  inch  deeper 
immereion  of  the  vessel  in  the  water  when  it  is  floating  at 
any  given  water-line.  Thus  it  is  the  measure  of  the 


cuscamldine 

W*2,  where  rwi  < m2  ? — Iseidomal  curve.  See  kiset 
aomai. — Isentropic  curve,  a curve,  in  any  thermody- 
“amic  diagram,  indicating  any  process  or  operation  during 
which  there  is  no  change  of  entropy. — Isogfyric  curve. 
See  k isogyre. — Isothermal  curve,  the  curve  which 
represents  the  expansion  or  compression  of  a gas  or  vapor 
at  a constant  temperature.  The  isothermal  curve  for  a 
perfect  gas  follows  the  law  of  Boyle  or  Mariotte,  which  is 
that  the  pressure  times  the  volume  is  a constant— 
Kinematic  curve,  a curve  which  is  usually  the  resultant 
of  two  or  more  harmonic  or  circular  motions  mechanically 
combined. — Liquidus  curve,  a curve  which  shows  the 
temperatures  0f  complete  fusion  or  of  the  beginning  of 
solidification  of  a series  of  alloys  containing  every  propor- 
tion of  the  two  constituents.  See  ksolidus  curve.— Load 
curve,  in  electrotechnics,  a curve  which  indicates  varia- 
tions of  the  load  of  an  electric-power  system  as  a function 
of  any  variable,  such  as  the  time  of  day,  upon  which  the 
size  of  the  load  depends.— Magnetic  curves,  (b)  See 
kmagnetic.— Mixed  curve,  an  irregular  curve:  a curve 
composed  of  two  or  more  different  curves. — Motion 
curve,  a curve  showing  the  successive  positions  of  a piece 
of  mechanism  or  a point,  specifically  of  the  link-block  or 
of  that  part  which  moves  the  slide-valve  of  a steam-en- 
gine, as  in  a locomotive  or  marine  engine.— Polytropic 
curve,  in  thermodynamics,  a curve  of  constant  specific 
heat  for  a perfect  gas;  a curve  having  the  equation 
pvn  = const.,  where  p is  the  pressure  of  a gas  and  v is 
its  volume.—  Probability  curve.  See  Quetelet's  kcurve. 
— QUOtelets  curve,  a curve  which  exhibits  the  ar- 
rangement or  distribution  of  a group  of  statistical  events 
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Diagram  of  Displacement  and  Other  Curves  usually  Calculated 
for  Ships. 

a,  a, curve  of  displacement  in  fresh  water;  b,  b,  curve  of  dis- 
placement in  salt  water;  c,  c,  curve  of  tons  per  inch  immersion: 
d,  d,  curve  of  vertical  position  of  centers  of  buoyancy:  e.e.  curve 
of  transverse  metacenters. 

weight  required  to  be  added  to  the  vessel  to  sink  her  one 
inch  deeper  when  she  is  floating  at  any  given  displace- 
ment. Additional  curves  are  usually  calculated  for  war- 
ships. Among  the  more  important  of  these  are  the  cross- 
curves of  stability.  From  the  cross-curves  can  be  obtained 
for  any  given  condition  of  loading  of  the  vessel  a curve  of 
statical  stability  which  shows,  corresponding  to  each  angle 
of  inclination  from  the  upright,  the  value  of  the  righting 
couple  and  the  point  to  which,  if  sufficiently  inclined,  the 
vessel  will  upset  or  turn  turtle.  The  curve  of  cross-sec- 
tional areas  or  curve  of  buoyancy  is  the  curve  whose 
ordinates  are  areas  of  cross-sections  up  to  a given  water- 
line corresponding  to  each  point  in  the  length.  Read  to 
a suitable  scale,  these  ordinates  represent  the  buoyancy 
per  unit  of  length.  Curve  of  weight  is  a similar  curve 
showing  the  actual  weight  of  the  vessel  and  its  contents 
for  each  unit  of  the  length.  The  difference  between  the 
ordinates  of  the  curve  of  weights  and  the  curve  of  buoy- 
ancy for  any  given  displacement  gives  the  curve  of  loads, 
from  which,  by  integration,  are  successively  obtained  the 
curve  of  longitudinal  shearing -stresses  and  the  curve  of 
bending  moments  which  serve  to  determine  whether  the 
vessel  has  sufficient  longitudinal  strength.— Derived 
curve,  of  the  function  f (x),  the  graph  of  the  derivative  of 
the  function  f(x)  of  x.— Diametral  curve,  a curve  which 
has,  like  a diameter,  the  property  of  bisecting  parallel 
chords  m a curve.— Dioptric  curve.  Same  as  Cartesian 
oval.  Frequency  curve.  Same  as  curve  of  probability, 
but  applied  more  often  than  the  latter  term  to  unsymmet- 
rical  curves  which  cannot  be  explained  in  any  very  limited 
space.— French  curve,  ill  mechanical  drawing,  a thin 
plate  of  metal  or  hard  rubber,  sheet  of  cardboard,  or 
veneer  of  wood  cut  into  complicated  shapes  so  that  its 
edge  may  give  a great  many  different  curves  of  non-geo- 
metrical  character.  It  is  used  for  drawing  a curve 
through  three  or  more  points  previously  laid  down,  and 
m similar  ways.— Funicular  curve.  Same  as  catenary 
curve.  Galton’s  curve.  Same  as  Quetelet's  kcurve. — 
Hessian  of  a curve.  See  kHessian2.—  ichthyoid 
curve,  a curve,  having  the  generalized  form  of  a fish, 
which  is  the  profile  of  completed  snow-drifts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  obstructions  on  the  prairie ; the  funda- 
mental curve  of  snow-drifts.— Inertia  curve,  the  curve 
that  would  be  described  by  a body  moving  freely  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  of  any  other  rotating  body,  under 
the  influence  of  gravity  and  inertia  only.  At  the  pole  it 
is  a point  and  at  the  equator  a straight  line ; at  inter- 
mediate latitudes  it  is  a circle  whose  radius  depends  on 
the  sine  of  the  latitude  and  on  the  velocity  of  motion. — 
Integral  curve.  If  </>(x)  and  f(x)  are  2 functions  so  re- 
lated that  — 4>(x)  = f(x),  then  the  curve  y = <f>(x)  is  an 

integral  curve  of  the  curve  y = f(x).—  Integral  proba- 
bility curve.  See  the  diagram  under  Quetelet's  kcurve. 
By  this  curve  problems  such  as  the  following  can  be 
solved : Given  the  probability,  r,  that  an  object  taken  at 
random  will  have  a certain  character,  then  among  any 
considerable  number,  n,  of  independent  objects,  what  is 
the  probability  that  the  number  having  the  character  in 
question  will  be  within  the  given  inclusive  limits  m\  and 
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Quetelet’s  Curve. 

Probability  Curve  and  Integral  Curve  of  Probabilities. 

according  to  the  mathematical  law  of  error.  It  was 
first  employed  as  a means  for  recognizing  and  distin- 
guishing biological  types  or  species  by  a Belgian  mathe- 
matician, Lambert  Adolphe  Jacques  Qu^telet  (1796-1874), 
and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  modern  science  of  biometry. 
Qu^telet  showed  that  the  numbers  representing  the  in- 
dividual qualities  of  a race  of  mankind  are  grouped  round 
the  numbers  referring  to  the  ‘average  man  ’ in  a manner 
corresponding  to  that  in  which  single  results  of  observa- 
tion are  grouped  round  the  mean  result,  so  that  the 
principles  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  may  be  applied  to 
statistical  researches  in  anthropology  as  a means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  different  human  races.  He  showed  that 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  a certain  height,  for  exam- 
ple, occurs  among  a large  number  of  individuals  of  a race 
may  be  represented  by  an  ordinate  of  a curve  symmetri- 
cally situated  with  regard  to  the  ordinate  representing 
the  mean  result  or  average  stature,  and  that  the  curves 
for  different  races  of  mankind  are  different  Also  called 
Galton’s  curve,  curve  of  distribution,  probability  curve. 
—Reverse  curve.  See  reverse  ktwist.—  Vapor-pres- 
sure  curve,  a curve  showing  the  variation  of  vapor- 
pressure  with  temperature.— Vertex  Of  a curve  See 
kvertex.  x 

curve-adder  (kerv'ad*er),  re.  An  instrument 
by  means  of  which  the  sum  of  two  curves  of 
any  kind,  with  any  relations  of  period,  ampli- 
tude, and  phase,  can  be  drawn  automatically. 
Scripture,  Exper.  Phonetics,  p.  68. 
curve-pen  (kerv'pen),  n.  A ruling-pen  having 
pen-points  attached  to  a rod  inclosed  in  the 
handle  and  free  to  rotate  with  it.  When  used 
in  drawing  fine  curves  the  points  follow  the 
motion  of  the  hand,  whatever  its  direction, 
curve-tracer  (k6rv'tra'/s6r),  re.  A machine  for 
drawing  curves;  specifically,  a device  for  re- 
cording graphically  the  changes  of  electromo- 
tive force  or  current  which  occur  in  alternating 
electric  circuits  or  when  a condenser  is  cha  rged 
or  discharged.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
instruments  for  drawing  curves  of  magnetic 
induction. 

curve-tracing  (kferv'tra'sing),  re.  The  process 
of  tracing  a curve  or  curves.  A curve  is  said  to 
be  traced  when  the  general  form  of  its  several  parts  or 
branches  is  determined,  and  the  position  of  those  which 
are  unlimited  in  extent  is  indicated. 

curvilineal  (ker-vi-lin'e-al),  a.  Same  as  cur- 
vilinear. 

curvilinear  fret.  See  +fretz. 
curvometer  (ker-vom'e-ter),  re.  [L.  curvus, 
curve,  + Gr.  gkrpov,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  length  of  curved  lines,  as 
of  a road  on  a map.  A wheel  is  rolled  along  the  line, 
each  revolution  of  the  point  of  contact  indicating  a path 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  Encyc.  Brit 
XXX.  578. 

cuscamidine  (kus-kam'i-din),  re.  [Creac(o) 
(bark)  + amide  + -tree2.]  A crystalline  alka- 


L 


cuscamidine 

loid  contained  in  the  bark  of  certain  species 
of  cinchona. 

cuscamine  (kus'ka-min),  n.  \_Cusc(o)  (bark) 
+ amine.]  Same  as  * cuscamidine. 
Cuscutacese  (kus-ku-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Dumortier,  1829),  < C-uscuta  + - acese .]  A 


geog. , a plant  of  a vegetation-form  resembling 
a cushion,  consisting  of  a mass  of  branches 
from  an  axis,  which  may  either  persist  or  dis- 
appear, so  crowded  that  leaves  and  flowers  are 
shown  only  on  the  general  surface.  Except 
in  the  case  of  mosses,  it  is  mainly  an  alpine  or 


cut-and-cover 

painting,  to  apply  color  around  a letter  or  stripe.— To 
cut  out,  to  cut  all  out,  in  sheep-shearing,  to  finish  the 
work.  [Australia.] 

cut,  «■  22.  In  mining : (a)  An  advance  open- 
ing made  with  a pick  or  by  blasting  in  drifting 
or  other  mine-work  to  facilitate  subsequent 
blasting.  ( b ) An  open  side.  In  long-wall 
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family  of  dicotyledonous  sympetalous  plants  arctic  type,  but  is  also  developed  on  islands  of  WOrk,  one  working-face  in  advance  of  another 


of  the  order  Polemoniales,  the  dodder  family. 
It  contains  the  genus  Cuscuta  only,  and  differs  from  the 
Convoloulacex,  in  which  it  is  included  by  many  authors, 
chiefly  in  its  parasitic  habit,  the  leaves  being  reduced  to 
minute  scales.  See  Cuscuta  and  dodder 1. 
cusecs  (ku'seks),  n.  An  abbreviation  of  cubic 


the  south  temperate  zone. 

Cushion-rest  (kush'on-rest),  n.  In  billiards, 
the  cushion  used  as  a support  for  the  striker’s 
bridge-hand  or  for  the  cue  itself,  the  latter 
especially  in  giving  the  odds  of  one  hand 


feet  per  second,  occasionally  used  by  irrigation  against  two 
’engineers,  particularly  by  British  engineers,  cushion-steam  (kush' on-stem), 


n.  The  steam 


which  remains  in  a steam-engine  cylinder  and 
the  clearance-spaces  after  the  exhaust-valve 
closes. 

cushion-work  (knsh'on-werk),  n.  See  cushion 
style,  under  cushion. 


as  an  expression  of  rate  of  flow  of  water. 

Cush2  (kush),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  North 
Carolina,  the  crumbs  and  scrapings  of  cracker- 
or  meal-barrels,  fried  with  grease. 

CUShaw  (kush-a/),  n.  [Also  cashaw,  cashew, 
kershaw ; Algonkian  (of  Virginia)  escushaw.) 

A fruit,  mostly  oblong  or  crooked,  of  Cu- 
curbita  moschata,  sometimes  called  sguash 
and  sometimes  pumpkin.  The  pumpkins,  as  the 
term  is  understood  in  North  America,  belong  to  the  spe- 
cies Cucurbita  Pepo,  and  the  autumn  and  winter  squashes 
to  C.  moschata.  The  name  seems  to  be  applied  somewhat 
loosely,  and  in  its  local  usage  may  designate  pumpkin-like  ciigk-eel  (kusk'el),  ».  Any  fish  of  the  family 

Ophidndse.  They  are  marine  forms,  eel-shaped, 


In  old  embroidery  the  cushion-work  or  -style  ( opus 
pulvinarium)  was  like  modem  so-called  Berlin  work.  It 
was  done  in  cross-  or  tent-stitch  with  silk  or  wool,  and 
was  used  to  cover  cushions,  either  to  kneel  upon  or  to  up- 
hold the  mass-book  at  the  altar ; hence  its  name.  It  was 
also  used  for  emblazoning  heraldic  designs. 

Rock,  S.  K.  Handbook,  Textile,  Fabrics,  p.  81. 


fruits  other  than  those  of  Cucurbita  moschata ; but  the 
usage  of  horticultural  writings  seems  to  confine  it  to  that 
species,  although  it  does  not  follow  that  all  fruits  of  C. 
moschata  are  cushaws.  The  winter  crookneck  or  Canada 
crookneck  type  is  the  fruit  most  commonly  known  as 
cushaw  or  cashaw.  It  keeps  well  into  winter.  The  name 
is  chiefly  used  in  the  southern  and  western  United  States 
The  best  variety  [of  squash]  for  family  use  is  the  Cashaw, 
x long,  cylindrical,  curved  variety,  swollen  at  one  extrem 


ity,  of  fine,  creamy  yellow  color,  very  solid  and  excellent  CUSp3/t6,  (kus  pat),  a . [cusp  + -ate\  Cf. 

• ~ 1*-*-  -i  t> Vi having  the 


but  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  true  eels, 
cusp,  ft.  5.  (c)  One  of  the  segments,  with 
pointed  tip,  of  a valve  of  the  heart — Ceratoid 
cusp,  a cusp  at  which  the  two  branches  of  the  curve,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  singular  point,  lie  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  common  tangent. 

. _ . c .... 

to  use  as  a winter  squash,  and  quite  as  valuable  as  any  for  cuspidate,  j Resembling  a cusp 
the  other  purposes.  form  of  a cusp. 

w-  N-  whlte’  Gardening  for  the  South,  p.  214.  cugpjd  (kus'pid),  n.  and  a.  [L.  cuspis  (cuspid-), 
cushion,  n.  2.  (J)(-)  An  expansion  nttln:  lowerex-  a point : see  cusp.  1 I.  n.  A canine  tooth, 
tremity  of  a grape-vine  from  which  a part  of  Its  roots  sPrlo£-  ft  0.  Same  lscuspidatet  2. 

b This  had  ten  roots  springing  from  the  cushion  at  the  cuspidal>  „ 3 Having  cusps;  cuspidate:  said 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Veg.  Pathol.,  Bulletin  2, 1892,  p.  52.  of  teeth.  [Rare. ]—  Cuspidal  tangent.  See  ktan- 
(l)  Same  as  saddle,  3 (g)  (6).  (m)  In  piano  forte-making,  a pad  gent.  . 

or  roll  of  felt  placed  under  the  ends  of  the  keys  to  prevent  cUSpidatlOU  (kus-pi-da  shon),  n.  Same  as 
noise.  See  cut  under  pianoforte,  (n)  Same  as  coronet  1,  +cusj)inq 

6.  (o)  A pool  formed  by  a low  dam  or  obstruction  imme-  A*f\  v rr . (cuwid-) 

diately  below  a higher  dam  to  prevent  erosion  or  destruc-  CUSpiCuCe  (KUS  pi  Qlt;,  ft.  [Li.  CUSpiS  { cuspia  ), 
tive  effect  of  the  water  which  falls  over  the  higher  dam  or  point,  ~r  -ite*.]  Same  as  cuspidme. 

hydraulic  work.— Cushion  form,  in  phytogeog.,  the  cuspidule  (kus'pi-dul),  n.  [NL.  *cuspidula, 

(w&“;  W™  cWuhtl°h  AlsTc ^itlliamct"-®  dirtl:of  ™fis’  aeusP-3  Aminute  cusp.  [Rare.] 
cushion,  in  paleobot.,  the  more  or  less  raised  and  usually  CUSping  (kus  ping),  ft..  In  arch .,  an  arrange- 
rhombic  area  left  on  the  trunks  and  stems  of  various  fossil  ment  of  cusps;  a series  of  cusps;  the  general 
plants,  especially  Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria.  It  in-  system  of  decoration  by  cusps,  as  in  Gothic 
eludes  the  leaf-scar  proper  (see  scar*,  4),  the  print  of  the 

vascular  bundle,  the  kparichnos  (which  see),  the  ligule  (see  , r . , . * ,, 

ligule  (d)),  and  other  markings.— Sucking  cushions,  CUSplet  (kusp  let),  ft.  [cusp  + -let.  J A small 
circumscribed  areas  of  fatty  tissue  in  an  infant’s  cheeks,  cusp. 

the  function  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  to  prevent  the  cuspille  (kus'pul),  ft.  [cusp  + - ule .]  In  anat ., 
cheeks  from  sinking  in  while  the  child  is  at  the  breast.  ^ v . *\ . y’  L . n J 4.^+u  ’ 

cushion,  v.  t.  4.  In  mach.,  to  compress  (ex-  a sma11  Projection  or  minute  cu  p on  a tooth, 
haust-steam  or  other  motive  fluid)  by  closing  customary,  «.  2.  A book  which  treats  of  the 


gives  it  c«t.  Barrowman,  Glossary. — 23.  In 
forestry,  the  season’s  output  of  logs.  — 24. 
In  agri.,  a land  or  ridge. 

After  this  the  furrows  between  the  “lands,”  or  “cuts," 
are  cleaned  out,  so  as  to  allow  of  surface  drainage. 

H.  J.  Webb,  Advanced  Agriculture,  p.  319. 

25.  A slit  or  narrow  opening  across  the  stage 
of  a theater  for  use  in  moving  the  scenery 
up  or  down. — 26.  In  sugar-manuf.,  a pause 
in  the  process  of  boiling  syrup,  during  which 
the  evaporating-pan  is  partly  emptied  of  the 
concentrated  syrup.  A portion  is  left  to  set 
up  crystallization  in  the  fresh  syrup  which  is 
then  added  and  the  process  resumed. 

To  obtain  this  result,  reduce  the  cutting  and  shorten 
the  time  of  boiling,  refiners  now  proceed  as  follows,  viz., 
they  concentrate  some  liquor  in  the  pan  to  nearly  the 
crystallizing  point  and  add  to  it  a proportion  of  the  dried 
sugar  from  the  first  or  earlier  cuts  of  a former  boiling. 

Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  Feb.  28,  1903,  p.  22706, 

27.  In  math.:  (a)  Any  separation  of  the 
system  of  rational  numbers  into  two  classes, 
A2,  A,,  which  possesses  the  characteristic 
property  that  every  number  in  Aj  is  less  than 
every  number  in  A2. 

Every  separation  K = A + A'  which  satisfies  these  condi- 
tions is  called  a cut,  and  will  be  denoted  by  (A,  A').  We 
have  seen  that  every  rational  number  a is  associated  with 
a definite  cut.  Conversely,  a cut  (A, A')  in  which  A has 
a last  element  a is  perfectly  definite,  and  specifies  a with- 
out ambiguity.  hncyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  284. 

(b)  In  projective  geom.,  the  figure  obtained  by 
cutting.  See  *cut,  v.  t.,  21.  (c)  In  function- 

theory,  the  line  of  division  in  the  3-plane, 
which  serves  to  separate  the  branches  of  a 
function  from  one  another. — 28.  The  act  of 
cutting  or  interfering.  See  cut,  v.  i.,  6.— Fish- 
fin  cut,  a standard  pattern  in  decorative  glass-cutting,  re- 
sembling the  serrated  fins  of  a fish. — Forward  cut,  in 
cricket,  a stroke  by  which  a short-pitched  ball  is  sent  to  the 
right  side  of  point.  Hutchinson , Cricket,  p.  67.— Hob- 
nail cut,  a standard  pattern  in  decorative  glass-cutting. 


the  exhaust-outlet  of  a cylinder  before  the 
piston  completes  its  traverse.  The  gradual  com- 
pression causes  increasing  pressure  against  the  piston  and 
arrests  the  motion  of  the  reciprocating  parts  without 
shock.  See  cushion,  n.,  2 (h). 

cushion-bit  (kush'on-bit),  n.  A metal  bit  in 
which  the  mouthpieces  are  covered  with  vul- 


rules,  regulations,  usages,  and  ceremonies  to 
be  observed  by  a religious  community,  order, 
or  college.  Also  custumary Customary  estate, 

See  kestate. 

custom-free  (kus'tum-fre),  a.  Free  of  customs- 
duty;  duty-free;  on  the  free  list:  as,  custom- 
free  goods. 


canized  leather.  Round  pads  of  soft  leather  which  cu+  ,,  J trans.  20.  In  golf,  to  draw  the  club 

bear  against  the  horse s cheeks,  are  attached  to  the  side  ’ “ ■ ,,  , , ... 

- ■ ^ smartly  across  and  underneath  (a  ball)  with  a 


of  the  rings. 

cushion-crawling  (kush ' on- kra • ling),  n.  In 
Eng.  billiards,  a mode  of  nursing  along  or 
near  a cushion : analogous  to  American  play 
‘on  the  rail’  before  it  developed  into  ‘straight 
(straight-forward  and  corner-turning)  rail.’ 
CUShion-draW  (kush'on-dra),  n.  In  billiards, 
the  name  of  two  draw-shots,  in  one  of  which 
the  cue-ball  retrogrades  parallel  with  and 
along  the  cushion,  and  in  the  other  comes  pe- 
culiarly out  at  right  angles  to  it,  cushion 
and  first  object-hall  being  struck,  in  both 
shots,  at  about  the  same  time, 
cushion-flower  (kiish'on-flou"er),  n.  An  ever- 
green shrub,  Hakea  laurina.ot  the  family  Pro- 
teacese.  See  Hakea.  [Australian.] 
cushion-plant  (kush'on-plaut),  n.  In  phyto- 


A Cushion-plant  ( Verbena  minima)  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Nat- 
ural size.  (Drawn  from  Schimper’s  **  Pflanzen geographic.”) 

111a 
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Hobnail  cut. 


I 

Prism  cut. 
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quick  upward  turn  of  the  wrists.  Practical 
Golf,  p.  49.  — 21.  In  projective  geom.,  said  of  the 
intersecting  by  a fixed  plane  p (the  picture- 
plane)  of  a figure,  the  subject,  made  up  of 
planes  ft  y,  6,  etc.,  and  straights  b,  c,  d,  etc., 
thus  constructing  the  meets  jift  gy,  Jtd,  and 
the  passes p‘ b,  p'C.  yd.  Thus  isobtained  a new  figure 
composed  of  straights  and  points,  all  on  n,  and  called  a 
cut  of  the  subject.  If  the  subject  is  an  eject  of  an  origi- 
nal, the  cut  of  the  subject  is  an  image  of  the  original. 

The  operations  of  projecting  and  cutting  are  the  two 
fundamental  ones  of  the  Projective  Geometry. 

C.  Leudesdorf,  Cremona,  Projective  Geom.,  p.  2. 

Cut  service,  terrace.  See  -kservice  1,  kterrace.— Cut- 
ting-down  machine,  in  shoe  manuf.,  a foot-power 
cutting-machine  employing  a straight-edge  knife  for  cut- 
ting panels,  trimming  shank-pieces,  etc.—  Cutting-Off 
tool,  in  a lathe,  a special  tool  for  cutting  off  any  part  of 
the  work  to  release  it  from  the  chuck,  or  to  finish  the  end 
of  the  piece.  It  is  made  in  many  forms.  A tool  having 
two  parallel  cutting-off  blades,  with  a narrow  space  be- 
tween them,  is  used  to  cut  flat  rings  from  a pipe  and  is 
called  a ring-cutting  tool.  An  automatic  machine  for 
cutting  metal  rods  into  lengths  is  called  a cutting-off 
machine,  as  is  also  a cold  saw  for  cutting  rods  and  bars. 
See  parting-tool— To  cut  ice,  to  make  an  impression; 
effect  something.  [Slang.]— To  cut  the  pan,  in  soap- 
making, to  add  salt  to  the  original  solution  obtained  by 
boiling  together  fat,  alkali,  and  water,  in  order  to  precipi- 
tate or  curdle  the  soap,  leaving  glycerin  in  the  wateiy 
brine  or  under-lye. 

ii.  intrans.  9.  In  mech.,  to  become  scored 
or  scratched  by  friction,  as  a journal-bearing 
or  piston-rod  when  imperfectly  lubricated  or 
improperly  packed.— To  cut  in.  (c)  In  carriage - 


— Indian  CUt,  a method  of  cutting  gems  in  Ceylon  and 
the  Orient,  in  which  the  size  of  the  table  is  usually  double 
the  size  of  the  culet  and  there  is  no  special  order  as  to  the 
size  of  any  of  the  facets,  the  gems  being  cut  for  weight 
and  preservation  of  color  rather  than  for  their  beauty. 
They  are  almost  invariably  recut  when  sent  to  Europe  or 
the  United  States. — Late  cut,  in  cricket,  a wrist-stroke  by 
which  a length  ball,  or  a ball  short  of  a length,  is  hit 
when  it  has  almost  passed  the  batsman,  so  as  to  send  it  in 
the  direction  of  third  man.  Hutchinson,  Cricket,  p,  67. 

— Olive  cut,  a standard  pattern  in  decorative  glass-cut- 
ting.— Prism  CUt,  a standard  pattern  in  decorative  glass- 
cutting.—Rasp  cut.  Same  as  rasp l,  1.— Speedy  cut, 
an  injury  to  the  inside  of  the  fore  leg  of  a horse  just  be- 
low the  knee,  inflicted  when  the  animal  is  trotting  or  go- 
ing at  a rapid  gait.— Split  cut.  (a)  See  split,  (b)  A 
standard  pattern  in  decorative  glass-cutting.  See  ksplit, 
n.— Square  cut,  in  cricket,  a wrist-stroke  by  which  a 
length  Dali,  or  a ball  short  of  a length,  is  sent  in  the  di- 


Table  diamond  cut. 


Strawberry  diamond  cut. 


rection  of  point  Hutchinson , Cricket,  p.  67. — Straw- 
berry diamond  cut,  table  diamond  cut,  standard 
patterns  in  decorative  glass-cutting, 
cut-and-cover  (ktit'and-kuv'^r),  a.  and  ».  I.  a. 
In  engin.,  a term  applied  to  a method  of  tun- 
nel construction  in  which  those  portions  which 
approach  the  surface  are  made  by  cutting 
down  from  above  (instead  of  boring  horizon- 


cut-and-cover 


cut-work 

tally)  and  filling  in  with  the  excavated  earth  cut-over  (kut'o^ver).  v t In  cricket  to  irnnrp  n a/-  , - -v 

SSlX?*  haS  bCPn  Pr°Perly  Hned  aDd  ^ in  ™ln6rable  ^ Lugh  l^pi^dlefinThlS 

II.  «.  The  cut-and-cover  method  of  tunnel  cut-shot  (kut'shot),  «.  A blast-hole  designed 


construction, 
cut-and-fill  (kut/and-fil'),  n.  In  geol,  lateral 
planation  on  one  side  of  a meandering  stream 
accompanied  by  deposition  on  the  other. 

This  is  cut-and-fill.  The  sediment  eroded  from  the 
curve  which  is  concave  toward  the  stream  is  shifted 
down-stream,  while  that  deposited  in  the  curve  which  is 
convex  toward  the  stream  is  brought  down  from  above. 

Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geol.,  I.  183. 
CUtch3.  n.— Diamine  catch,  a direct  cotton  coal-tar 
color  of  the  disazo  type,  derived  from  diamido-naphthalene. 
It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  a violet  brown  from  a salt  bath, 
cut-chain  (kut'chan),  re.  In  mining,  a chain 
used  on  inclines,  which  may  be  cut  at  different 
places  to  suit  various  levels, 
cut-finger  (kut'fing,/ger),  n.  See  Vinca. 
cutigeral  (ku-tij'e-ral),  a.  [L.  cutis,  skin,  + 


■ " v ^AtAOU-AAVAAC.  VlCOAgllCU. 

to  break  coal  which  has  been  opened  on  one 
side  by  shearing  with  a pick  or  otherwise. 
[Scotch.] 

cuttacoo  (kut'a-ko),  n.  [Jamaica.]  In  Jamaica, 
a small  bag  made  of  basketry,  carried  attached 
to  a belt  or  shoulder-band  and  used  for  carry- 
ing tobacco  and  trinkets. 

cuttage  (kut'aj),  n.  [cut  + -age.]  The  prac- 
tice or  process  of  multiplying  plants  by  means 
of  cuttings  or  severed  parts. 

cuttanee  (kut'a-ne),  re.  [Hind.  Pers.  *kattani, 
(.  Hind.  I'.aUm.  fine  linen  (Fallon),  kattan,  waste 
selvage  of  silk  (Yule,  1903),  < Pers.  Ar.  kattan, 
linen.]  A stuff  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  cotton, 
at  one  time  imported  into  Europe  from  the 
East  Indies. 


° ■ , "rt"-,/7  fit  ■ ’ 1 luuics, 

gerere,  carry,  + -oil.]  Carrying  or  supporting  cutter1,  n.  3.  (c)  A vessel  of  the  government 

Skill. — fhit.lffPTnl  nniHt.Tr  thn  dnnrncoimi  ....  .. ....... ..  w. a f _1  ■ l 


skin.  Cutigeral  cavity,  the  depression  or  emargina- 
tion  in  the  inner  upper  border  of  a horse's  hoof, 
cut-in  (kut-in'),  n.  Same  as  cut-in  notes.  See 
cut,  p.  a. 

CUtization  (ku-ti-za'shon),  n.  [L.  cutis,  skin, 

+ -ize  + -ation.]  Transformation  into  skin, 
cutline  (kut'lln),  re.  Same  as  Meantime. 
cutting2  (kut'ling),  n.  [cut  + -lingt.]  A 
cutting ; a small  part  of  a plant,  as  a twig, 
severed  for  purposes  of  propagation, 
cut-looker  (kut'luk"er),  re.  One  who  inspects 
the  weaver’s  cut  or  piece  of  cloth  as  it  comes 
from  the  loom.  uauu  cranK 

CUt-meter  (kut'mener),  n.  An  instrument  for  cutter-brig  (kut'er-brig)  n A sauare  rio-wed 
measuring  the  cutting-speed  of  machine-tools,  vessel  with  n fnw  ami  afi 
It  is  essentially  a form  of  tachometer,  having  a dial  which,  a 10re'anfl'a^1'  mainsail  and  a 

when  the  instrument  is  pressed  against  the  spindle  of  a J'ogei-inasi;. 
lathe,  the  cutter  of  a milling-machine,  or  the  table  of  a CUtter-bullt  (kut  ' er  -bilt),  a 
planer,  records  the  speed  of  the  cut  made  by  the  tool.  lines  of  a cutter. 

^K^r0ney  VFKTXP'?  *money-  . cutter-gig  (kut'er-gig),  n.  A ship’s  boat  be- 
cut  on,  n.  7.  An  attachment  to  a magazine  tween  a cutter  and  a gig  in  build  and  size 


, ---  » yiMvi  vax  uaac  > ci  u menu 

revenue  marine  which  is  known  as  the  revenue- 
cutter  service — Albany  cutter,  a style  of  sleigh  first 
built  by  James  Goold  in  Albany,  New  York.  Its  character- 
istic features  are  a light  bent- wood  frame  for  the  body, 
well-curved  panels,  and  full-sweep  outlines.  An  enlarged 
size  has  seat-room  for  four  or  six  passengers.— Ensilage 
cutter.  See  ^ensilage.—  Formed  cutter,  a cutter  made 
of  a special  form  to  adapt  it  to  particular  kinds  of  work. 
It  is  made  in  a great  variety  of  forms  to  which  special 
names  are  given,  as  twist-drill  cutter,  grooving-cutter 
angular,  spiral,  convex,  volute  cutter,  etc.— Lever  CUt^ 
ter,  a small  machine  which  has  a feed-table  on  which  hay 
or  other  material  to  h«  nnt,  in  ulacpd  anrl  nuehod  .1 


grass.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a number  of  sedges, 
especially  to  species  of 
Cladium  and  Scleria. 
On  the  Island  of  Guam 
there  are  open  areas 
called  ‘ savannas  ’ cov- 
ered with  the  cutting- 
grass,  Xiphagrostis  jlori- 
dula,  also  called  neti  or 
sword-grass.  In  Austra- 
lia and  Tasmania  occurs 
Cladium  psittacorum 
and  in  the  Everglades  of 
Florida,  Cladium  effu- 
sum,  also  called  saw- 
grass.  In  the  West  In- 
dies and  South  America 
grow  Scleria  reflexa,  S. 
latifolia,  and  a number 
of  allied  species  called 
cortadera  and  herbe  cou- 
teau.  See  cut-grass, 
knife-grass,  razor-grass, 
saw-grass,  irCladium, 
and  Scleria. 

cutting  - in  (kut //  - 

Cutting.grass  VCifhaz rostis  lrlg-in  )j  ft.  Til 6 

jioriduia),  process  of  shorten- 

Portion  of  leaf-blade  showing  cutting--  ing  the  gTOWth  Of 
teeth  i spikelets.  All  magnified.  plants  Qr  of  redu(,_ 

ing  their  size  by  cutting  the  leading  shoots  in 
two.  Often  called  * cutting  -back  (which  see). 

n.  In  calico- 
s' ■ >•  vuuuiivnnij  f1  liquor  for  dis- 

charging  (or  cutting),  in  spots,  a color  that  is 
printed  on  the  cloth,  in  order  to  produce  a 


v > , • • — magaiiiio  a cuiier  ana  a erier  m Duua  and  size  0 a*  , r. — 

firearm  which  enables  the  soldier  to  use  it  as  cutter-rieeed  (kut'er  rifdl  a RWod  lit.  Q Sometimes  called peelmg- 
a single-loader  and  reserve  the  cartridges  in  ^utter.^ee” cutter  3~(bl’  Rlgged  llke  a cutting-pot  (kut'ing-pot), 


jAiiAAuovx  via  cue  oiuhu,  in  uruei  tu  prouuce  a 
pattern.  G.  Duerr , Bleaching  and  Calico-print- 
ing,  p.  45. 

Built  on  the  cutting-machine  (kut'ing-ma-shen'O,  n.  An 
apparatus,  used  by  cracker-bakers,  for  cutting 
a sheet  of  sponge  or  water  dough  into  crackers. 
Sometimes  called  peeling-machine. 

n.  A shallow  earth- 


“ V...VM.0.1  lixAV  OU1UACA  IU  USt)  All  its 

a single-loader  and  reserve  the  cartridges  in  'cu'tter." (b). 
the  magazine.  cutter-spindle  (kut'er-spin//dl),  n.  A revolv- 

The  new  wrapon  [Sprmgfldd  rifle]  !S  what  is  toown  as  ing  head  or  spindle  to  which  cuttinir-hlades 
the  clip-loading  magazme  gun,  bemg  provided  with  a can  be  attached  cutting  Wades  

cut-off  which  enables  the  firer  to  use  it  as  a single  loader.  a.  auacneu.  i>iit,t.in<r-nr»an  it  . 

neview  of  Remem,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  570.  CUtter-yacht  (knt  er-yot),  n.  A deep-draught  “pS^.^loyh.’g  aga^  of  dlS^wWch  ,? u , h I^S 
8.  forestry  y an  artificial  channel  by  which  *-'ulL,PtlltiC|iveiy  narrow- oeamed  vessel  rigged  circular  armature  and  make  ail  t,h«  nerforatinns  kpv.Biota 
the  course  of  a stream  is  straightened  to  facili-  ril.V+hvoif'n^ei,  a ,, 

tate  log-driving.- 9.  The  practice  of  stopping  Cuttllroat  finch-  See 
or  cutting  off  the  admission  of  motor-fluid 
^cb .a8..S^am’.t?v the ,eI>gi«^ylinderi before  S.  =2; 

cesses  included  in  the  general  term  forwarding.  See 
forwarding , n.,  2.— Accretion  cutting.  Same  as  ★oc- 
eretion  thinning.— Clean  cutting,  in  forestry:  (a)  The 
cutting  of  the  entire  stand.  ( b ) An  area  upon  which  the 
entire  stand  has  been  cut— Cutting  series,  in  forestry, 
a block,  or  a part  of  a block,  containing  even-aged  stands 


— o r-v  i Jl  • xx  ouaiiu  caAti 

enware  pot  filled  with  sand  and  used  as  a 
small  propaga ting-bed  in  a window  or  green- 
house. 


employing  a gang  oi  aies  wmen  punen  me  blank 
circular  armature  and  make  all  the  perforations,  key-slots, 
and  notches  at  once.  Other  machines  cut  segments  of 
armature-disks,  cutting,  perforating,  and  notching  at  one 
stroke.  See  ^notching -press. 


e log-driving. — 9.  The  practice  of  stopping  n,  smoke,  see ^notctimg -press. 

cutting  off  the  admission  of  motor-fluid.  C^V111^*  w*  p*  A process  m bookbinding.  After  cuttinff-shon  rkut/ino--shon>  n An 

■h  - *»»»- 1-  glu,n-'  ssfis? 


process  of  cutting  or  grinding, 
cutting-tool  (kut'ing-tol),  re.  A tool  with  a 
sharp  edge  intended  or  adapted  for  cutting, 
as  distinguished  from  a boring-,  piercing-, 
planing-,  riving-,  sawing-,  or  other  tool. 

n cr-ixri  r A flcnt/inty.-wTr'*  « Tt» 
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the  traverse  of  the  piston  is  completed,  it 
makes  the  steam  Imprisoned  in  the  cylinder  work  by  ex- 
pansive action  after  cut-off  has  occurred,  so  that  the  steam 
is  of  lower  pressure  and  temperature  when  the  exhaust 
takes  place,  and  the  heat  in  it  is  more  efficiently  utilized. 

The  cuboff  is  said  to  be  short  when  the  expansion  period  “ 01  a pan, ui  a oiock,  containing  even-aged  stands  planing-,  riving-,  sawing-,  or  other 

is  long.  The  expansion  or  degree  of  expansion  is  the  ages  differ  uniformly  within  given  limits  and  cutting-wire  fknt'ing  wirl  re  T„ 

reciprocal  of  the  cut-off ; that  is,  if  the  cuboff  is  at  | of  which  are  to  be  cut  in  turn,  the  cuttings  usually  following  cu“"ln6  (Kut  ing  wir),  re.  in 

the  stroke,  the  expansion  is  J,  or  the  steam  has  5 the  — * 

volume  which  it  occupied  when  the  valve  closed.  The 
point  of  cut-off  is  the  point  of  the  piston  traverse  at  which 
the  valve  closed.— Commercial  cut-off,  a point  on  a 
steam-engine  indicator-diagram  which  is  determined  by 
drawing  a line  paralled  to  the  base-line  through  a point 
which  shows  the  maximum  pressure  during  admission 
and  intersecting  it  with  the  backward  prolongation  of  the 
expansion-line  by  a hyperbolic  curve  ; that  point  of  cutoff 
which  gives  the  greatest  power  for  a dollar  expended  to 
produce  such  power.— Cut-off  governor,  a governor 
which  regulates  the  speed  of  the  engine  by  varying  the 

pomt  of  cut-off,  thus  changing  the  amount  of  steam  or  gas  conie  wma-nrm  through  the  development  of  s 

period^d^admission^but^withou^aif^thi^tti^pre^ure  C^ting-almond  (kut^ing-a  'mpnd),  re.  The 
during  such  admission. — Cut-off  muscle  * Same as  com-  ^meneai1  feverfew  or  prairie-dock,  Parlhenimn 
pressor  urethra.—  Cut-off  plate,  (a)  Same  as  *cut-otr  integrifolium,  a stout  composite  plant  with 


ceram.,  a 


piece  of  fine  brass  wire,  a foot  or  more’ in 
length,  to  each  end  of  which  a small  piece  of 
wood  or  other  object  is  attached  as  a handle: 
used  by  potters  for  cutting  the  plastic  vessel 
from  the  wheel-head.  See  archetto. 


ulu,,,e  ouwtouuiiwiwi.— uuiron  in  use  ie.  same  as  com- 
pressor  urethnei-  Cut-Off  plate,  (a)  Same  as  *cut-off 
valve,  (b)  A partition  or  plate  in  a valve-chest  having 
one  or  more  ports  controlled,  as  to  opening  and  closure 
by  a cut-off  valve.— Cut-Off  ring,  a metal  ring  with  a 
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integrifolium,  a stout  composite  plant  with 
numerous  small  white-flowered  heads  in  dense 
O,  a ™ ...vc-vus-un  ring,  a metal  ring  with  a \e[minal  corymbs:  found  from  Maryland  to 
number  of  holes  around  its  periphery,  placed  in  the  steam-  Mlnn^sota  ana  south  to  Georgia  and  Texas, 
chest  of  a turbine  and  used  to  regulate  the  amount  of  CUtting-back  (kut^ing-bak7),  n.  The  heading- 

n^eto™^  shoots'Xlthe^nds8  ^ l6ading 

valve,  a steam-valve  which  slides  on  the  back  of  the  mSn  ^ , ends. 

steam-valve  to  cut  off  steam  from  the  latter  and  hence  from  CUtting-bed  (kut'mg-bed),  n . A bed  or  plot 
the  cylinder.  This  enables  the  cut-off  to  be  made  earlier  of  sandy  soil  for  propagating  plants.  The  cut- 
is of  a single  valve,  since  tings  of  currant,  privet,  or  other  shrubs  or  trees  are  set 
un  valve  are  not  modified  in  the  bed  in  the  snrim?  or  fall  anrl 


u-u  ® uinei  uniiurniiy  witnm  given  limits  and 
which  are  to  be  cut  in  turn,  the  cuttings  usually  following 
a given  direction.  A perfect  cutting  series  seldom  exists, 
except  under  the  clean-cutting  method  followed  by 
artificial  reproduction,  or  under  the  sprout  method.— 

Preparatory  cuttings.  See  stand  -kmethod . — Regen- 
eration cutting.  See  reproduction  -kcuttinq . — Re- 
moval cuttings.  See  stand  -kmethod.— Reproduction  irom  me  wnee 

cutting,  in  forestry,  any  cutting  which  is  intended  to  CUttle4  (kut'l),  n.  [Origin  obscure:  perhaps 
*?vltf  ^ H8S1rSt  reproduction.— Seed  cuttings.  See  oris,  a fold  made  bv  the  use  of  tho  WV  n 

stand  'kmethod. — Severance  cutting  in  forestry  the  , 5 / , 01  x.e.  DacK  01  a 

cutting  of  all  trees  upon  a narrow  strip  before  natural  kmfb  (see  cuttle  ).]  A fold  or  plait  of  cloth, 

pruning  has  far  advanced,  in  order  that  the  trees  border-  formed  when  the  piece  is  done  up  in  layers, 
mg  this  strip  may,  as  the  result  of  partial  exposure,  be-  CTlttle4  (kut'l).  V.  t.  [See  *cuttlc 4 n 1 To  fold 
wind-flm  through  the  development  of  strong  roote.  (c]oth)  iD  plaits,  with  the  exception  of  a length 

at  one  end,  which  is  wrapped  around  the  plaited 


and  more  sharply  than  by  means  ui  a single  valve,  since 
the  exhaust  functions  of  the  main  valve  are  not  modified 
by  the  angular  advance  or  considerable  lap  required  to 
produce  early  cut-off  of  admission.  The  euhoff  valve  may 
be  adjustable  by  hand  or  by  the  governor  to  make  the 
cut-off  variable.— Drop  out-off,  a closure  of  the  period 

of  admission  of  steam  to  an  engine-cylinder  by  releasing  Dea  lor  such  plants  as  the  geranium,  verbena- 
the  valve  from  the  mechanism  which  opened  it,  so  that  it  -,,+Hrwr  «wl n ?-• 
closes  suddenly  by  a weight  or  by  a spring.  (See  Corliss  Cuttlllg-Cylinaer  (kut  ing-sil"in-der),  re.  The 
■kvalve.)  This  was  first  proposed  for  vertical  spindle-  cylinder  with  a knife-attachment  which  cuts 
valves  by  Sickles.  A dash-pot  is  required  to  prevent  the  roll  of  paper  printed  on 
inconvenient  shock  — Governor  cut-off,  a period  of  sheets  of  nroner  lemrth 
admission  for  the  steam  to  the  cylinder,  which  is  made  j . ^ . 

A simple  die  for 


...x.vixio  OIAVU11U  «/UD  piaitcu 

part  for  convenience  in  unfolding  and  show- 
ing it. 

Cuttle,  to  fold  cloth  in  the  following  manner.  First,  a 
small  portion  is  doubled,  then  another  upon  it  (not  round 
it),  and  so  on  until  it  is  all  doubled  up ; finally  wrap  the 
end,  left  first  or  last  round  all.  The  reasons  for  adopting 
this  mode  are,  that  the  cloth  is  supposed  to  keep  best ; it 
is  easier  to  unfold  for  show  purposes ; it  piles  best. 

Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Almondbury  and  Huddersfield, 

[p.  34.  N.  K D. 


one  growing  season,  when  they  may  be  removed  from  it 
for  sale  or  permanent  planting.  In  a greenhouse  a shal- 
low box  of  wood  or  slate  placed  over  the  hot-water  or 
steam  pipes  and  filled  with  sand  is  used  as  a propagating- 
bed  for  such  plants  as  the  geranium,  verbena,  etc. 


admission  tor  the  steam  to  the  cylinder,  which  is  made  j . , , e 

to  vary  as  the  demand  for  steam  varies  and  is  effected  CUtting-die  (kut'ing-di) 
automatinallv  hv  thftno.tinn  nf  the  onrvino  xi»  „ 1,1 i 


,T  Y “c‘uo‘iu.awi  <1111  vanes  ana  is  enectea 
automatically  by  the  action  of  the  engine  governor. — Trip 
CUt-Off.  Same  as  drop  ircut-o * 

, n.  2.  A clu 

cally  connecting  or  

— Film  CUt-OUt,  in  elect.,  a cut-out  in  which  if  film  or 
sheet  of  paper  or  mica  is  employed  which  is  punctured 
if  the  voltage  exceeds  the  normal  value. 


tings  of  currant,  privet,  or  other  shrubs  or  trees  are  set  CIlttle-sll6ll.  Same  as  CUttlebone. 
in  the  bed  in  the  spring  or  fall  and  allowed  to  stand  for  Clltty-StOUp  (kut'i-stoup),  n.  A pewter  vessel 
one  growing  season,  when  they  mav  be  removed  from  it  holding  the  eighth  part  of  a cliopm  or  quart. 

Jamieson. 

cut-under  (kut'uri-der),  re.  A carriage  or  other 
vehicle  in  which  the  body  is  cut  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  the  front  wheels  to  pass  under 
it  in  turning;  also,  the  form  thus  produced. 
See  cut-under  buggy,  under  buggyV. 
cut-ups  (kut'ups),  re.  pi.  Articles  of  hosiery, 
such  as  stockings,  undershirts,  etc.,  cut  and 
shaped  out  of  a web  knitted  by  machinery, 
and  then  sewed  together  and  finished  by  other 


, web-press  into 


'“•““‘b  iv.  -rv  BiiAipit:  UAtJ  AUI 

cutting  out  the  blanks  used  in  making  tinware 
and  other  sheet-metal  objects. 


cut-out,  re.  2.  A clutch  fa  device  for  mechani-  ob;ie®.t.s-,  . . and* then  i 

disconnecting  two  pieces.  cattlnS-®nglne  (kut  lug-en^m),  re.  A machine  machines. 
5.,  a cut-out  in  which  a film  oi-  f°r  cut?;iI1g  gear-teeth  or  ratchet-wheels.  It  cut- work  ( 


mm-  cutting  gear-teeth  or  ratchet-wheels.  It  cut-work  (kut'werk),  n.  [_cut,n.,l%,  + workynA 
nas  an  indexing  device  to  divide  a circumfer-  In  typographic  printing,  the  presswork  of  wood- 
ence  into  aliquot  or  equal  parts.  cuts  or  their  electrotypes,  or  of  illustrations 


cut-wort; 

of  any  kind,  that  requires  more  skill  than  that 
given  to  ordinary  type-work, 
cutworm,  U. — Bean  cutworm,  the  larva  of  an  Ameri- 
can noctuid  moth,  Ogdoconta  cinereola.  It  devours  the 
buds  and  leaves  of  beans  and  peas. — Black  cutworm, 
the  larva  of  Agrotis  ypsilon.—  Bronzed  cutworm,  the 
larva  of  Nephelodes  violans. — Climbing  cutworm,  any 
one  of  several  different  cutworms  which  climb  trees  and 
plants  at  night  to  feed  on  foliage  or  fruit ; notably  and 
specifically,  the  larva  of  Euxoa  scandens. — Clover  cut- 
worm, the  larva  of  a noctuid  moth,  Mamestra  trifolii, 
which,  although  partial  to  clover,  feeds  also  upon  other 
plants,  as  the  cabbage. — Cotton-boll  cutworm,  the 
larva  of  an  American  noctuid  moth,  Prodenia  ornitho- 
galli,  which  feeds  on  the  bolls  and  squares  of  cotton  in  the 
same  way  as  does  the  boll-worm. — Dark-sided  cut- 
worm, the  larva  of  an  American  noctuid  moth,  Euxoa 
messoria. — Dingy  cutworm,  the  larva  of  Feltia  sub - 
gothica  — Granulated  cutworm,  the  larva  of  an  Ameri- 
can noctuid  moth,  Feltia  annexa. — Greasy  cutworm, 
the  larva  of  an  American  noctuid  moth,  A gratis  ypsilon. 
— Pretty  cutworm,  the  larva  of  Mamestra  legitima.— 
Shagreened  cutworm,  the  larva  of  Feltia  malefida.— 
Speckled  cutworm,  the  larva  of  Mamestra  subjuncta. 


b 


Spotted  Cutworm  ( Noctua  c-nigrum). 
a,  moth ; b,  larva,  somewhat  enlarged. 

—Spotted  cutworm,  the  larva  of  an  American  noctuid 
moth,  Noctua  c-nigrum,  which  damages  grains,  grasses, 
and  other  crops.— Striped  cutworm,  the  larva  of  an 
American  noctuid  moth,  Feltia  jaculifera,  a species  of 
eastern  distribution.— Variegated  cutworm,  the  larva 
of  an  American  noctuid  moth,  Peridromia  saucia,  which 


d 

Variegated  Cutworm  {.Peridromia  saucia). 
a,  moth  ; b,  c,  d.  larvae;  e,  egg  ; /,  egg  mass  on  twig.  All 
reduced  except  e,  highly  magnified.  (After  Howard,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

damages  crops  of  nearly  all  kinds,  including  garden  and 
field  crops,  also  fruit-trees,  greenhouse  plants,  etc.— 
Western  striped  cutworm,  the  larva  of  an  American 
noctuid  moth,  Feltia  herillis,  a species  of  western  dis- 
tribution.—W-marked  cutworm,  the  larva  of  an  Ameri- 
can noctuid  moth,  Noctua  clandestina. 

cuvenant,  n.  and  v.  A simplified  spelling  of 
covenant. 

cuver,  cuverd,  cuvering.  Simplified  spellings 

of  cover,  covered,  covering. 

cuverlet,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  coverlet. 

CUVetous,  a.  A simplified  spelling  of  covetous. 

cuvette,  n.  4.  In  photog.,  a narrow  vessel  of 
glass,  porcelain,  vulcanite,  etc.,  for  holding  sil- 
ver nitrate  or  other  solutions : it  is  placed  ver- 
tically or  at  an  angle,  and  into  it  the  photo- 
graphic plate  is  dipped.  Wilson,  Cyc.  of  Photog., 
p.  107. 

cuvey,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  covey. 

Cuvier,  canal  of.  Same  as  ductus  Cuvieri. 

Cuyahoga  shale.  See  ■•’shale 2, 

Cuzco  corn.  See  •’corn  1. 

cuzen,  cuzenage.  Simplified  spellings  of  cozen, 
cozenage. 

cuzin,  n.  A simplified  spelling  of  cousin. 

C.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  Common  Version  (of 
the  Bible). 

C.  V.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Victorian  Order. 

CWm  (kom),  n.  [W.  cum,  a valley,  comb:  see 


comb3,  coomb 2.]  A round  valley-head  inclosed 
on  all  sides  but  one  by  steep  slopes;  a corrie ; 
a cirque.  The  typical  cwms  of  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains have  been  shaped  by  glacial  erosion. 
Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geol.,  p.  541. 

C.  W.  O.  An  abbreviation  of  cash  with  order. 
cyamelide  (si  - am ' e - lid),  n.  [ cyameKfone ) + 
-ide2.]  A polymeric  form  of  cyanic  acid, 
(CONH)4.  It  forms  a white,  amorphous,  in- 
soluble powder. 

cyamellone  (si-am'e-lon),  n.  [ cya(nic ) + 
mellone .]  A tribasic  acid,  CgHgNjo,  known 
only  in  solution  and  in  its  salts.  The  potas- 
sium salt  is  obtained  by  heating  mellone  with 
a solution  of  potassium  hydroxid.  Also  called 
mellone  hydrid. 

cyameluric  (sPa-me-lu'rik),  a.  [ cyamel(lone ) 
+ -uric.]  Noting  a tribasic  acid,  CgH^C^N., 
+ 2|H20,  whose  potassium  salt  is  formed 
when  the  potassium  salt  of  cyamellone  is 
boiled  with  a solution  of  potassium  hydroxid. 
cyanacetic  (sl,/an-a-set'ik),  a.  [ cyan(ogen ) + 
acetic.]  Derived  from  chloracetie  acid  and 
potassium  cyanide.— Cyanacetic  acid,  a crystall- 
ine acid,  CH2(CN)C02H,  whose  potassium  salt  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  a solution  of  potassium  cyanide  on 
chloracetie  acid.  It  melts  at  55°  C. 

cyananiline  (si-an-an'i-lin),  n.  [ cyan(ogen ) + 
aniline.]  A crystalline  base,  NHiC-NHCgHg 

NH:C-NHCpH6 

formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  on  aniline. 
It  melts  at  210-220°  C. 

cyanephidrosis  (si-a-nef-id-rd'sisj,  n.  [Gr. 
uvavoe,  blue,  + hpidpuaic,  superficial  perspira- 
tion.] Blue  sweat,  a form  of  chromidrosis. 
cyanescent  (si-a-nes'ent),  a.  [cyan (eons)  + 
-escent.]  Tending  to  a cyaneous  or  dark  bluish 
color. 

cyanethine  (si  - an  'e -thin),  n.  [cyan(ide)  + 
eth(yl)  + -t»e2.]  A compound,  CgH1BN3, 
which  occurs  when  ethyl  cyanide  is  treated 
with  potassium. 

cyanformic  (si-  an  -for'mik),  a.  [Irreg.  < 
cyan(ogen)  + formic.]  Same  as  *cyanoformic. 
cyanhematin  (si-an-hem'a-tin),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
cyan(ogen)  + hematin.]  A supposed  com- 
pound of  cyanogen  and  hematin. 
cyanhemoglobin  (si-an-hem-o-glo'bin),  n. 
[Also  cyanhsemoglobin  ; irreg.  < eyan(ogen)  + 
hemoglobin.]  A compound  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
with  hemoglobin. 

cyanhydrate  (si-an-hi'drat),  n.  [cyan(ogen) 
+ hydr(ogen)  + -ate2.]  Same  as  * cyanhydrin . 
cyanhydrin  (si-an-hi'drin),  n.  [cyan(ogen)  + 
hydr(ogen)  4-  -in2.]  A compound,  RC(OH) 
CN.H  or  R-C(OH)CN.R',  containing  a hy- 
droxyl and  a cyanogen  group.  The  cyan- 
hydrins  are  usually  prepared  by  the  addition 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  an  aldehyde  or  ketone, 
cyanic,  a.  3.  Same  as  cyanotic. 
cyanide,  n — Alkaline  cyanide,  a compound  of  cyano- 
gen and  an  alkali  metal. — Cyanide  of  cacodyl.  See 
kcacodyl.— Cyanide  process,  an  important  process  of 
modem  metallurgy,  in  which  a dilute  solution  of  an 
alkaline  cyanide,  aided  by  the  action  of  atmospheric 
oxygen,  serves  to  dissolve  metallic  gold  existing  in  a 
very  finely  divided  condition  in  rock : the  gold  is 
recovered  from  the  solution  by  precipitation  on  metallic 
zinc.  The  process  is  especially  valuable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  poor  but  abundant  ores  of  gold,  as  in  South 
Africa,  and  of  tailings  from  other  methods  of  treatment. 
— Platinobarlnm  cyanide.  Same  as  kbarium  platino- 
cyanide,  or  platinum  kbaricyanide. — Potassium  cya- 
nide. Much  of  the  salt  sold  under  this  name  is  in  reality 
a mixture  of  two  thirds  potassium  cyanide  and  one  third 
sodium  cyanide,  this  mixture  Berving  quite  well  for  all  of 
its  usual  applications  in  the  arts.  In  two  respects  these 
alkaline  cyanides  have  recently  commanded  special  at- 
tention, first  on  account  of  their  use  on  a very  large  scale 
for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  rocks  containing  the 
precious  metal  in  such  small  proportion  as  not  to  admit 
of  profitable  working  in  any  other  way,  and  secondly  on 
account  of  the  demonstrated  possibility  of  utilizing,  with 
the  aid  of  the  electric  furnace,  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  for 
the  production  on  the  a scale  of  the  cyanides  them- 
selves. See  keyanide  process. 

cyanide  (si'a-nid  or  -nid),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
cyanided,  ppr.  cyaniding.  [cyanide,  «.]  To 
treat  an  ore  with  a weak  solution  of  an  alka- 
line cyanide,  as  in  the  cyanide  process  for  the 
extraction  of  gold.  See  * cyanide  process. 
cyanilic  (si-a-nil'ik),  a.  [cyan(agen)  + -il  4- 
-ic.]  Noting  a crystalline  acid,  C3H3O3N2  + 
2H2O,  obtained  by  boiling  mellone  with  nitric 
acid.  It  is  isomeric  with  cyanuric  acid  but  is 
more  easily  soluble. 

cyanimide  (si-an'i-mid),  n.  [cyan(ogen)  + 
imide.]  A salt  of  a hypothetical  acid,  H2CN2. 
— Calcium  cyanimide.  Same  as  kcalcium  cyanamide. 
Cyanine,  n.  2.  In  chem.,  a beautiful  blue  dye, 
chinoline  blue,  prepared  by  acting  on  a mix- 
ture of  chinoline  and  lepidine  with  amyl  iodide. 


cyaphenin 

Unfortunately  it  does  not  resist  the  action  of  light,  and 
hence  has  lost  its  importance  as  a dyestuff,  but  it  is 
used  in  making  orthochromatic  plates  for  photography.— 
Alizarin  cyanine,  a name  applied  to  several  mordant 
dyestuffs  derived  from  anthraquinone,  which  produce 
greenish  blues.  They  are  chiefly  tetra-  or  penta-hydroxy- 
anthraquinones. — Brilliant  alizarin  cyanine  G and 
3G,  mordant  coal-tar  colors,  similar  to  alizarin  blue. — 
Cyanine  B,  an  acid  coal-tar  color  prepared  by  oxidizing 
patent  blue.  It  dyes  wool  and  silk,  in  an  acid  bath,  a 
blue  resembling  indigo. 

cyanitic  (si-a-nit'ik),  a.  [cyanite  + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  cyanite. 
cyanmethemoglobin  ( si//  an  - metlPem  - 0 - glo'- 
bin),  n.  [ cyan(ogen ) +’’  methemoglobin.]  A 
compound  of  methemoglobin  with  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

cyano  (si'a-no),  n.  [Detached  from  cyanogen.] 
The  radical  CNO  contained  in  cyanic  acid, 
cyanochroite  (si-a-nok'ro-it),  n.  [Gr.  uvavo c, 
blue,  + xpoa,  color,  -I-  -ite2.]  A hydrous  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  potassium  occurring  in 
bright-blue  crystalline  crusts,  found  in  Vesu- 
vian  lavas  after  the  eruption  of  1855. 
cyanocrystallin  (sPa-no-kris'ta-Un),  n.  [Gr. 
uvavog,  blue,  + upvara/Aoe,  crystal,  + -in2.]  A 
bluish  pigment  found  in  the  eggs  and  carapace 
of  the  river  crab  and  the  lobster, 
cyanoform  (si-an'o-f6rm),  n.  [ cyan(ide ) + 
( chloro)form .]  A crystalline  compound, 

CH(CN)3,  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium 
cyanide  on  chloroform. 

cyanoformic  (si//a-no-f6r'mik),  a.  [cyano(gen) 
+ formic.]  See  the  following  phrase Cyano- 

formic acid,  a hypothetical  acid,  CN.C02H,  known 
only  in  the  form  of  its  esters,  which  are  prepared  by  the 
dehydration  of  esters  of  oxamic  acid. 

cyanogenetic  (si"a-no-je-net'ik),  a.  [cyano- 
gen) + -genetic,  < -genesis  : see  genetic.]  Giv- 
ing rise  to  cyanogen.  The  poisonous  properties  of 
certain  fodder-plants  and  food-grains  are  referable  to  cya- 
nogenetic glucosides  which  occur  in  the  young  plants  but 
gradually  disappear  as  the  seeds  ripen. 

Besides  lotusin  and  dhurrin,  the  glucosides  we  have 
isolated  from  young  plants  of  Lotus  arabicus  and  Sorghum 
vuigare  respectively,  only  one  other  cyanogenetic  gluco- 
side  is  definitely  known. 

Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  Ser.  a,  1902  p.,  409. 

cyanomaclurin  (sPa-no-ma-klo'rin),  n.  [Gr. 
Kvavoc,  blue,  + E.  maclurin.]  A compound, 
CigH^Og,  closely  related  to  the  catechins  and 
found  in  the  jack-wood,  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 
cyanometric  (si,/a-no-met'rik),  a.  [cyanometer 
+ -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  measured  by  the  cya- 
nometer. 

cyanophilic  (sl-a-no-fil'ik),  a.  [Gr.  niavor, 
blue,  + <pt'/.oc,  loving,  + -ic.]  Same  as  *cya- 
nophilous. 

cyanophilous  (sPa-nof'i-lus),  a.  [Gr.  Kvavoc, 
blue,  + tpicoc,  loving,  + -ous.]  In  cytol.,  hav- 
ing the  capacity  of  readily  staining  in  blue  or 
green  dyes : said  of  cells  and  tissues : opposed 
to  erythrophilous. 

cyanophycean  (sPa-no-fi'se-an),  a.  and  n,  I. 
a.  Same  as  *cyanophyceous. 

H.  n.  An  alga  of  the  Cyanophycese. 

Gloioconis,  found  by  Renault  in  a coprolite  of  Permian 
age,  is  regarded  by  him  as  a Cyanophycean  allied  to  Olae- 
ocapsa.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  409. 

cyanophyceous  (sPa-no-fi'sf-us),  a.  In  hot., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cyanophycese,  or  blue- 
green  algae. 

cyanopia  (si-a-no'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  uvavor, 
blue,+  cop  (u5f-),  eye.]  Blue  vision;  a morbid 
condition  in  which  objects  appear  to  have  a 
bluish  tinge. 

cyanoplatinite  (sPa-no-plat'i-nit),  n.  [cyano- 
(gen)  + platin-um  + -ite2.]  Same  as  *platino- 
cyanide. 

cyanoplatinous  (si  "a.  - no -plat ' i-nus),  a. 
[ cyano(gen ) + platin-um  + -ous.]  Same  as 
kplatinocyanic.  — Cyanoplatinous  acid.  Same  as 
kplatinocyanic  acid. 

cyanosine  (si-an'o-sin),  n.  [Gr.  uvavor,  blue,  + 
-ose  + -in2.]  A coal-tar  color  of  the  xanthene 
type,  made  by  methylating  phloxin.  it  dyes 
wool  a bluish  pink  or  red  in  an  acid  bath.  It  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol. 

cyanuramide  (sPa-nu-ram'id),  n.  [cyanur-ic 
+ amide.]  An  amide  of  cyanuric  acid;  espe- 
cially melamine,  (CNNH2)3,  which  is  more 
properly  called  cyanurtriamide. 
cyanurenic,  a.  Same  as  cyanuric. 
cyanurin  (si-a-nu'rin),  n.  [Gr.  tdavot;,  blue, 
+ ovpov,  urine,  + -in2.]  Indigo-blue  obtained 
ffom  urine. 

cyanurtriamide  (sPa-nur-tri-ain'id),  n.  See 

k cyanuramide. 

cyaphenin  (sl-af  'e-nin),  n.  [cya(nate)  + 
phen(yl)  + -in2.]  A crystalline  compound. 


cyaphenin 

(C6H5CN)3,  formed  when  potassium  cyanate 
is  heated  with  benzoyl  chlorid.  It  melts  at 
233°  C. 

Cyathaspis  (si-a-thas'pis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  svaBoc, 
a cup,  + <i(T7nf,  a shield.]  A genus  of  extinct 
ostraeoderm  fishes,  known  from  its  dorsal 
shield  and  rostral  plate : found  in  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks. 

Ovatheacese  (si-ath-e-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
C Cyathea  + -ace#.]  One  of  the  seven  coordi- 
nate families  of  homosporous  leptosporangiate 
Filicales,  or  true  ferns,  typified  by  the  genus 
Cyathea.  The  species,  which  are  mainly  arborescent 
and  are  commonly  known  as  tile  tree-ferns,  are  associated 
within  about  10  genera,  under  3 tribes,  namely,  Cyatheas, 
Thrysopteridex,  and  Dicksanieee.  The  sporangia,  which 
are  either  sessile  or  sbortrstalked,  are  provided  with  a 
complete  annulus  extending  obliquely  over  the  apex  of 
the  capsule,  and  are  aggregated  in  dense  sori  borne  upon 
mostly  elevated  receptacles.  There  are  more  than  250 
species,  mainly  tropical,  and  divided  about  evenly  between 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

Cyathese  (sl-ath'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cyathea 
+ -e®.]_  One  of  the  three  tribes  constituting 
the  family  Cyatheacese.  The  sori  are  borne  dorsally 
upon  the  simple  veinlets  or  at  their  forking ; the  indusia 
are  globose,  cyathiform,  scale-like,  or  (in  Alsophila) 
wanting.  The  principal  genera  are  Cyathea,  Hemitelia 
and  Alsophila , embracing  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
tree-ferns. 

cyathocrinoid  (si-a-thok'ri-noid),  n.  and  a. 
I.  n.  A crinoid  allied  to  Cyathocrinus. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  Cyathocrinus. 
cyathometer  (sl-a-thom'e-t&r),  n.  [Gr.  ttvaBoc, 
cup,  + ghpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  de- 
signed to  detect  any  tampering  with  liquids  in 
bottles,  vats,  or  other  receptacles.  It  indicates 
how  much  of  the  liquid  has  been  withdrawn  and  if  there- 
after any  has  been  added.  Set.  Amer.  Sup.,  .Nov.  22, 
1902.  p.  22,481. 

cyathophyllid  (si-a-tho-fil'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A member  of  the  family  Cyathophyllidse. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ha  ving  the  characters 
of  the  fossil  coral  family  Cyathophyllidse. 
Cyathophylloidea  (sUa-tho-fil-lp-id'e-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  KvaOo c,  cup,  + ijivh'Aov,  leaf,  + ctrfoc, 
form.]  A Paleozoic  section  of  rugose  corals 
having  the  peripheral  region  of  the  visceral 
chamber  extensively  occupied  by  vesicular 
dissepimental  tissue  whose  lenticular  cells  are 
directed  obliquely  downward:  not  generally 
recognized. 

Cybele,  «.  3.  [NL.  (Salisbury,  1809),  < L. 

Cybele,  < Gr.  Kvfiehr/,  Cybele,  a Greek  goddess. 
The  summit  of  the  flower  before  expanding 
resembles  the  crown  which  Cybele  is  conven- 
tionally represented  as  wearing.]  A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  family  Proteacese. 
See  Stenocarpus. 

cycad,  n.  2.  A fossil  cycadean  trunk  belong- 
ing to  either  of  the  genera  Cycadeoidea  or 
Bennettites. 

A Famous  Fossil  Cycad.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci .,  July,  1904, 

[p.  40, 

cycadean  (sl-ka'de-an),  a.  [cycad  + -ean.J 
Same  as  cycadaceous  ; also  specifically  and 
commonly  applied  to  fossil  trunks  of  the  fam- 
ily Bennettitacese. 

In  no  case,  however,  had  the  fructification  of  any  Fern- 
Cycad  been  definitely  recognised,  hence  it  remained  an 
open  question  whether  the  Cycadean  advance  which  was 
so  marked  a feature  of  the  vegetative  organs  found  its 
counterpart  in  the  reproductive  process. 

Nature , June  4,  1903,  p.  113, 

Cycadeoidea’(si-ka-de-oi'df-a),  n.  [NL.  (Buck- 
land,  1828),  < Cycas  (Cycad-)  + -oidea  (see 
-oidea,  -oidms,  -aid).]  A large  genus  of  fossil 
cycadean  trunks  of  the  family  Bennettitacese, 
characterized  by  an  axis  consisting  of  a large 
medulla  or  pith,  a woody  zone  usually  of  three 
exogenous  layers  or  rings,  and  a very  thick 
false  bark  or  armor  (see  *armor  ) in  which  the 
reproductive  organs  are  buried.  Those  in  which 
seeds  have  been  found  have  been  called  ★ Bennettites 
(which  see).  These  trunks  are  abundant  in  the  quarries 
of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  they  are  popularly  called 
crow's-nests  from  the  cavity  at  the  summit  caused  by  the 
loss  of  the  terminal  bud.  Great  numbers  occur  in  Meso- 
zoic strata  in  Italy  and  in  the  United  States. 

cycadeous  (sik-a'de-us),  a.  Same  as  *cyca- 
dean. 

cycadite  (sik'a-dit),  n.  [cycad  + -ife2.]  A fos- 
sil cycad.  [Bare.] 

Cycadofilices  (sik"a-do-fil'i-sez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Potonie,  1897),  < Cycas  (Cycad-)  + L.  filices, 
pi.  of  filix,  fern].  A group  of  extinct  plants, 
all  Paleozoic  so  far  as  is  known,  having  the 
systematic  rank  of  a phylum,  coordinate  with 
the  Pteridophyta  and  the  Spermatophyta  and 
intermediate  between  these  in  having  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  ferns  but  bearing  true 
seeds.  The  name  Pteridospermaphyta  has  been  pro- 


posed as  better  expressing  these  relations.  The  group 
was  originally  founded  on  features  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  these  plants  which  were  incompatible  with  their 
classification  as  ferns.  The  discovery  of  seeds  was  subse- 
quent and  the  group  now  includes  many  genera  not  pri- 
marily included  in  it. 

cycadofilicinean  (sik //  a -do  -fil  -i-sin'i-an),  a. 
[Cycadofilices  4-  -ine1  + -r-an.]  Relating  or  be- 
longing to  the  Cycadofilices.  [A  bad  form.] 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  point  to  a few  indi- 
cations afforded  by  external  and,  to  a slight  extent,  by  in- 
ternal structure,  of  the  survival  of  Cycadofilicinean  types. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXXI.  425. 

cyclad  (sl'klad),  n.  [NL.  Cyclas  ( cyclad -).]  A 
fresh-water  mollusk  of  the  genus  Cyclas,  or  of 
the  family  Cycladidse. 

Cyclamen,  n — Wild  cyclamen,  in  bot.,  in  California, 
any  species  of  the  genus  Dodecatheon;  the  shooting-star. 
Parsons  and  Buck,  Wild  Flowers  of  California. 

cyclamen2  (sik'la-men),  n.  Same  as  *cycla- 
min,  2. 

cyclamin,  n.  2.  A coal-tar  color  of  the  xan- 
thene  type.  It  dyes  wool  aud  silk  bluish  red 
in  a neutral  bath.  Also  spelled  cyclamen  and 
cyclamine. 

cyclamiretin  (sik  la-mi -re' tin  ),w.  [Cyclami(n) 
+ Gr.  pyrivy,  resin.]  A white  amorphous  com- 
pound, C^H^gC^,  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis 
of  the  glueosiae  cyclamin. 
cyclamose  (sik'la-mos),  n.  [ Cyclam(in ) + - ose .] 
A levorotatory  sugar,  C12H220n,  found  in  the 
roots  of  Cyclamen  Europseum. 

Cyclanthaceae  (sik-lan-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1836),  < Cyclanthus  + -acese.]  A fam- 
ily of  monocotyledonous  plants  typified  by  the 
genus  Cyclanthus.  They  hear  some  resemblance  to 
noth  palms  and  screw-pines,  but  have  the  monoecious 
flowers  arranged  in  dense  alternating  spirals  or  whorls 
around  a thick  succulent  spadix.  The  family  includes  6 
genera  and  44  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  America. 
The  largest  and  most  important  genus  is  Carludovica 
(which  see). 

cyclanthaceous  (sik-lan-tha'shius),  a.  [Cy- 
clantliacese  4-  - ous .]  Belonging  to  the  plant 
family  Cyclanthacese. 
cyclar  (sik'l&r),  a.  Same  as  cyclic. 
cycle1,  n.  10.  In  elect. , the  time  of  one  com- 
plete wave,  or  double  reversal,  of  alternating 
currents.  Frequencies  are  usually  denoted  in 
cycles  per  second.  See  * alternating. — 11.  In 
chem.f  same  as  *ring,  n.  18. — 12.  In  mecli.,  a 
succession  of  conditions,  operations,  or  phases 
which  follow  each  other  in  a determinate  order ; 
specifically,  in  gas  or  internal-combustion 
motors,  the  successive  changes  experienced 
by  the  mixture  of  fuel  and  air  in  the  motor 
cylinder.  In  the  cycle  proposed  by  Beau  de  Rochas, 
now  better  known  as  the  Otto  cycle , the  mixture  of  fuel 
and  air  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder  by  an  aspirating  stroke 
of  the  piston  and  the  mixture  is  compressed  by  the  return 
of  the  piston ; then  this  compressed  mixture  is  ignited  by 
an  electric  spark,  or  other  means,  and  the  expansion  due 
to  the  heating  of  the  air  by  the  combustion  of  the  gas 
causes  a rise  in  pressure  and  exerts  the  forward  effort  on 
the  piston  during  the  second  outward  stroke ; during  this 
increase  of  volume  the  pressure  is  lowered.  On  the  second 
return  stroke,  the  exhaust- valve  is  opened  and  the  burned 
gases  are  expelled  during  this  fourth  traverse.  Then  the 
cycle  repeats  itself.  This  cycle  may  be  realized  in  one 
cylinder ; or  aspiration  and  compression  may  be  done  in 
one  cylinder,  and  the  working-stroke  and  following  ex- 
haust take  place  in  another ; or,  in  the  two-phase  cycle, 
or  two-cycle  motor,  the  intake  or  aspiration  phase  may 
take  place  just  at  the  end  of  the  working-stroke,  the 
exhaust  not  occupying  the  time  of  a piston  traverse.  This 
makes  one  working-stroke  for  each  complete  revolution 
of  the  crank.  The  cycles  may  differ  in  having  the  com- 
pression and  expansion  isothermal  or  adiabatic,  the  heat- 
ing at  constant  volume  or  at  constant  pressure,  and  the 
cooling  phenomena  isothermal  or  adiabatic.  The  com- 
pression may  be  omitted,  although  efficiency  is  increased 
by  retaining  it.  The  cycle  of  the  gas-mixture  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  mechanical  arrangements  for 
realizing  and  utilizing  it. 

Their  three-quarter  actual  horse-power  motor,  which  is 
of  the  two  cycle  compression  type,  having  an  impulse  at 
each  revolution  and  is  reversible. 

Hiscox , Horseless  Vehicles,  p.  163. 

It  thus  takes  four  strokes  or  two  revolutions  of  the 
shaft  to  complete  the  Otto  cycle,  the  cylinder  being  used 
alternately  as  a pump  and  a motor,  and  the  engine,  when 
working  at  full  load,  thus  gives  one  impulse  for  every  two 
revolutions.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVIII.  184. 

13.  In  math.:  ( a ) In  geom .,  a closed  path  in 
a multiply  connected  region,  (h)  In  function - 
theory,  the  set  of.  homologous  corners  of  a 
given  region  (in  substitution-groups). — 14. 
In  meteor.,  the  repetition  of  some  general 
atmospheric  phenomenon  at  approximately 
regular  intervals.  The  more  prominent  cycles  are 
the  35-year  period,  deduced  by  Bruckner;  the  sun-spot 
period,  which  varies  between  seven  and  thirteen  years 
following  the  sun-spots;  the  26.6  day  period,  deduced  by 
Professor  F.  H.  Bigelow ; the  lunar  or  tidal  periods,  the 
existence  of  which  has  been  asserted  by  many  persons 
but  which  are  still  uncertain  ; a 7-year  period  in  the  rain- 
fall of  Illinois,  announced  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas;  the 
geological  periods  of  indefinite  and  irregular  extent,  dis- 
cussed by  many  geologists;  the  sun-spot  period  in  the 
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tropical  temperatures  combined  with  a retardation  further 
away  from  the  equator,  as  deduced  by  Koeppen;  the 
annual  temperature- wave  carried  slowly  from  the  tropics 
to  the  polar  regions  by  the  ocean  current  or  surface  drift ; 
and  the  diurnal  and  annual  periods,  carried  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  downward  by  the  conduction  of  heat 
through  the  ground.— Ancestrous  cycle.  See  'kanoe- 
strous. — Asexual  cycle.  See  sexual  * cycle.—  Auto- 
mobile cycle,  a form  of  motor-driven  bicycle : a motor- 
cycle.— Calippic  cycle.  Same  as  Calippic  pcAod  (which 
see,  under  Calippic). — Canicular  cycle.  See  kcanicu- 
lar- — Clausius’  cycle,  the  succession  of  operations  pro- 
posed contemporaneously  by  Clausius  and  Rankine  for  an 
ideal  steam-engine.  In  this  cycle  all  parts  of  the  engine 
are  assumed  to  be  perfect,  without  initial  condensation, 
leakage,  radiation,  or  clearance  in  the  cylinder.  The  feed- 
water  is  taken  into  the  boiler  at  the  exhaust  temperature 
and  heated  until  it  becomes  steam  of  a certain  pressure 
and  temperature.  The  steam  is  supplied  to  the  cylinder 
at  constant  pressure  until  cut-off  takes  place ; after  which, 
expansion  takes  place  adiabatically,  pressure  being  re- 
duced to  the  back-pressure.  Then  the  return-stroke  of 
the  piston  is  performed  at  the  constant  terminal  pressure 
until  all  the  steam  has  been  swept  from  the  cylinder  and 
the  cycle  is  complete.— Closed  cycle,  a complete  cycle ; 
a series  of  states  of  a quantity  of  gas  which  starts  with  a 
certain  volume,  pressure,  and  temperature  and  in  which 
the  gas  returns  to  those  same  conditions  at  the  end  of  the 
cycle.— Cycle  of  eclipses.  See  saros. — Cycle  of  ero- 
sion, the  time  involved  in  the  reduction  of  a land  area  to 
base-level.  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury , Geol.,  I.  78.— 
Eimerian  cycle.  Same  as  schizogenic  it  cycle. — Ericsson 
cycle,  the  succession  or  series  of  operations  upon  a gas  or 
air  used  in  .Ericsson’s  design  of  hot-air,  or  so-called 
‘caloric,’  engine.  The  special  feature  is  the  change  of 
quantities  of  heat  in  the  air  or  of  intrinsic  energy  at  con- 
stant pressures,  so  that  the  change  of  volume  is  the  strik- 
ing dynamic  element.  The  air  is  passed  by  displacement 
over  the  heating  surface,  and  its  temperature  and  volume 
are  increased  ; it  then  does  work  at  constant  temperature 
by  increasing  the  volume  it  seeks  to  occupy  at  that  pres- 
sure, and  is  afterwards  displaced  into  the  cooling-cham- 
ber, to  which  it  imparts  temperature,  and  shrinks  iu 
volume  at  the  lower  constant  temperature ; after  which 
it  is  heated  again,  repeating  the  series.— Four-stroke 
cycle.  Same  as  four-phase  cycle  (which  see,  under  inter- 
nal-combustion irmotor. — Genesial  cycle,  the  period  of 
reproductive  life  in  woman,  consisting  of  conception  and 
gestation,  parturition,  and  lactation. — Geographical 
cycle,  in  phys.  geog.,  an  indefinite  period  of  time  in  which 
a land  mass  is  worn  down  from  its  initial  form  to  a fea- 
tureless plain  close  to  sea-level;  a cycle  of  erosion. — 
Irreversible  cycle,  in  thermodynamics , a cycle  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  operations  cannot  be  performed  in  the 
reversed  sense.  An  operation  which  involves  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  by  friction  is  of  this  sort  and  a cycle  con- 
taining such  an  operation  is  irreversible. — Joule  cycle, 
the  succession  of  operations  upon  a gas  used  in  a hot-air 
or  closed-cycle  gas-engine.  The  air  is  compressed  by  a 
piston  in  a cylinder,  and  passes  thence  through  a heating- 
chamber.  From  the  heater  it  passes  to  the  motor-cylinder 
where  it  does  work  on  the  external  resistance,  exhausting 
thence  into  a cooling-chamber.  From  the  latter  the 
intake  of  the  compressor  withdraws  the  air  and  repeats 
the  series  of  operations.  The  pressures  in  both  heater 
and  cooler  are  not  supposed  to  vary,  by  having  the  vol- 
umes of  these  latter  large  enough.  The  Joule  cycle 
becomes  that  of  the  usual  internal-combustion  ★motor 
which  see)  when  the  heater  becomes  the  place  where 
uel  is  introduced  and  by  its  combustion  heats  the  air, 
while  the  cooler  serves  to  keep  any  heat  from  going  to 
waste  with  the  free  exhaust  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
Joule  cycle  reversed  is  used  in  refrigerating  machinery. — 
Rankine’s  cycle.  Same  as  Clausius'  k cycle. — Schizo- 
genic  cycle,  that  stage  in  the  life-history  of  certain 
parasites  which  is  devoted  to  multiplication  by  division. 
See  sporogenic  itcycle. 

The  glomerular  parasite  . . . may  represent  the  schizo- 
genic or  Eimerian  cycle  of  the  species  and  as  such  may 
antedate  the  whole  sporogenic  cycle  of  the  tubules. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  VL  310. 
Sexual  cycle,  in  biol.,  that  form  or  generation  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  in  which  they  spring  from  an  ovum  or 
female  gametocyte,  as  distinguished  from  the  asexual 
cycle,  or  generation  which  arises  by  budding  or  fission  of 
the  parent  organism.  The  sexual  and  asexual  cycles 
alternate  in  the  so-called  ‘alternation  of  generations.’ — 
Sporogenic  cycle,  the  resting  or  spore  stage  in  the  life- 
history  of  certain  animal  parasites.  See  schizogenic 
' kcycle . 

cycle-horn  (si'kl-hfirn),  n.  An  alarm  signal  for 
use  on  bicycles,  usually  blown  by  compressing 
a rubber  bulb  which  forces  air  through  a reed 
at  the  smaller  end  of  the  horn-tube, 
cycle-path  (sl'kl-path),  n.  A path  for  bicycles. 

The  cycle  tax  consequently  has  been  devoted,  first,  to  the 
construction  of  cycle-paths,  on  which  wheelmen  have  equal 
rights  with  pedestrians. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXVII.  328. 

cycleway  (si'kl-wa),  n.  An  elevated  roadway 
for  the  special  use  of  bicycles,  motor-cycles, 
etc. : as,  the  cycleway  between  Pasadena  and 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Cycliae  (sik'l i-e),n.pl.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvkIos,  eircle.] 
An  order  of  fossil  marsipobranchiate  fishes 
found  in  the  Lower  Devonian,  interesting  on 
account  of  its  high  development, 
cyclic,  a.  4.  In  c7!m.,containinga  eycleorring. 
— 5.  In  hot.,  arranged  in  whorls  : said  of  the  sta- 
mens, petals,  etc.,  in  a flower;  also,  having  the 
parts  so  arranged:  said  of  the  flower;  cyclical. 
In  composition  used  in  this  sense  and  also  with  reference 
to  the  annual  course  or  cycle  of  plant-life.  See  monocyclic , 

1 and  ^3,  bicyclid,  pentacylic,  irdicyclic,  and  -kpleiocyclic . 
6.  In  geom.,  having  its  vertices  all  on  the  same 
circle  : thus,  if  a quadrilateral  has  its  vertices 
concyclic  it  is  cyclic.-  Cyclic  albuminuria.  See 
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•halbuminuria.  — Cyclic  compounds.  Same  as  *ring  com- 
pounds or  closed  -kchain  compounds. — Cyclic  constant. 
See  ^constant. — Cyclic  hydrocarbon,  a hydrocarbon 
containing  a closed  chain  or  ring  of  carbon  atoms. — Cyclic 
permutation.  Same  as  cyclical  permutation. 

Cyclical  form,  in  music , a method  or  pattern  of  composi- 
tion in  which  a principal  theme  or  passage  recurs  at  in- 
tervals without  substantial  change : used  especially  of 
rondos  and  sometimes  of  songs  in  which  successive  stanzas 
are  treated  alike.  See  -kstrophic , 2. 
cyclically  (sik'li-kal-i),  adv.  In  a manner  such 
that  a cycle  or  series  of  cycles  occurs  : said  of 
certain  periodic  changes  as  of  temperature  or 
pressure  in  which  the  varying  conditions  are 
repeated  and  follow  each  other  in  the  same 
order. 

cyclicism  (sik'li-sizm),  ».  [cyclic  + The 

custom  or  system  of  reckoning  days  or  years  by 
cycles. 

cyclicotomy  (sik-li-kot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  kvkaik6(, 
circular,  + -rofua,  < rauelv,  cut.]  An  operation 
for  dividing  the  ciliary  body  of  the  eye.  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex. 

cyclide,  n. — Darboux’s  cycllde,  a pointsurface  repre- 
sented by  any  equation  of  the  second  degree  K (a,  b,  c,  d, 
e)  = 0,  taken  in  connection  with  tire  relation  b2  4-  c-  -|-  d2 
— ae  = 0.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ordinary  projective 
geometry,  the  cyclide  is  a surface  of  the  fourth  order  con- 
taining the  imaginary  circle  common  to  all  spheres  of  space 
as  a double  curve.— Dupln’s  cyclide.  Same  as  cyclide. 
cyclism  (slk'iizm),  n.  [ cycle  + -ism . ] The  use 
of  the  bicycle  or  tricycle  as  a means  of  trans- 
portation or  for  health  or  pleasure. 

Military  cyclism  wants  no  undue  praise. 

Saturday  Rev..  Aug.  2,  1890,  p.  136. 

cyclocentric  (si-klo-sen'trik),  a.  [Gr.  i(hcXo(, 
circle,  + Kkyrpov,  center,  + -ic.]  Having  the 
starting-point  of  the  spiral  at  a little  distance 
from  the  center,  so  that  the  first  whorl  runs 
around  it,  as  in  the  shells  of  certain  mollusks. 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

cyclocephalian  (si"klo-se-faTian),  a.  Same  as 
cyclocephalic. 

Cycloceras  (si-klos'e-ras),  n.  [Gr.  kvkaoc,  circle, 
+ scpac,  horn.]  A" genus  of  Paleozoic  nauti- 
loid  cephalopoda  with  slightly  curved  shells 
bearing  annuli  and  longitudinal  ridges, 
cycloceratitis  (si'klo-ser-a-ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  kuk/Ioc,  circle,  + Kepag  (aepar-),  horn,  + -itis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  cornea  and  ciliary  body. 
Cycloconium  (si-klo-ko'ni-um),  n.  [NL.  (Cas- 
tagne,  1845),  < Gr.  si  s'/.oi,',  circle,  4-  suvir,  dust 
(see  conidi- 
«).]  A ge- 
nus of  hy- 
phomy  ce  - 
tous  fungi 
having  di- 
chotomously 
branched 
black  hyphae 
growing  in 
the  epider- 


Cycloconium  oleaginum. 
Cross-section  of  epidermis  of  an  olive  leaf, 
showing  the  mycelium  in  the  cuticle,  and  the 
erect  conidia,  greatly  magnified.  (Drawn  from 
Engler  and  Prantl  s " Ptianzenlauwlien.") 


mis  of  the  host  and  producing  two-celled  dark- 
colored  conidia.  The  single  species,  C.  oleaginum, 
is  parasitic  on  leaves  of  the  olive  in  Europe  and  California, 
causing  a disease  called  scab.  See  •kscab  of  olive. 

Cyclodonta  (si-kio-don'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvsHoc,  circle,  + Move  (odour-),  tooth.]  A divi- 
sion of  the  peleeypod  mollusks  characterized 
by  the  extreme  torsion  of  their  dentition, 
which  curves  out  from  under  the  beaks  and  is 
not  set  upon  a flat  hinge-plate. 

cyclogenous  (si-kloj'e-nus),  a.  [ cyclogen  + 
-ous. ] Of  the  nature  of  a cyclogen ; exoge- 
nous. Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  [Not  used.] 

cyclograph,  n.  2.  The  name  given  to  a ma- 
chine, invented  by  A.  H.  Smith  of  the  British 
Museum,  for  photographing  Greek  vases.  The 
vase  to  be  photographed  rotates  while  travel- 
ing along  the  circumference  of  a circle  having 
its  center  at  the  center  of  the  lens. — 3.  A spe- 
cial form  of  camera  for  obtaining  panoramic 
views. — 4.  An  apparatus  for  automatically 
making  a topographical  record  of  the  ground 
traversed  during  a journey.  As  now  manufactured 
it  is  intended  for  use  on  a bicycle,  and  the  rider  must  set 
the  instrument  for  direction  by  the  aid  of  a compass,  the 
remainder  of  the  recording  being  done  automatically. 

cyclography  (si-klog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  siisAoc, 
circle,  + -ypatpia,  < ypatjtnv,  write.]  A method 
for  the  treatment  of  geometrical  problems  by 
means  of  circles:  due  to  Fiedler,  1863.  Sci- 
ence, May  2,  1902,  p.  713. 

cyclohexane  (si-klo-hek'san),  n.  [Gr.  sis'Aop, 
circle,  + E.  hexane .]  A hydrocarbon,  CoH  12, 
found  in  Russian  and  in  Californian  petroleum, 
and  also  prepared  synthetically.  It  boils  at 
81°  C. 

cyclohexanol  (sl-klo-hek'sa-nol),  n.  [ cyclohex- 
ane + -of.]  An  alcohol,  CgHnOH,  derived 
from  cyclohexane.  It  boils  at  160.5°  C. 


cyclohexanone  (sl-klo-hek'sa-non),  n.  [ cyclo- 
hexane + -one.']  A ketone,  CgH10O,  prepared 
by  oxidizing  cyclohexanol.  It  boils  at  154.5° 
C.  Also  called  pimelic  lcetone. 
cycloid,  a.  3.  In  chem.,  containing  a cycle  or 
ring  of  atoms : used  especially  of  the  structure 
of  organic  compounds. 

Cycloidal  pump.  See  *pump^. 
cycloidally  (si-kloi'dal-i),  adv.  In  a cycloidal 
manner. 

cycloidotrope  (si-kloi'do-trop),  n.  [Gr.  kvkIoc, 
circle,  + ridof,  form  (see  cycloid),  + rpotroe,  a 
turning.]  In  photog.,  a kind  of  lantern-slide 
for  projecting  the  operation  of  engine-engrav- 
ing or  turning. 

cyclolith  (si'Mo-lith),  n.  [Gr.  kvkJ of,  circle,  + 
Aifloe,  stone.]  A prehistoric  megalithic  stone 
circle. 

But  similar  blocks  are  also  found  disposed  in  circular 
form  round  the  barrows,  and  they  are  then  known  as  cy- 
cloliths  or  stone  circles.  Keane,  Ethnology,  p.  130. 

cyclomatic  (si-klo-mat'ik),  a.  [NL.  *cyclomat- 
icus,  < cycloma,  a circle : see  cycloma . j Of  or 
pertaining  to  a cycle  or  cycles.— Cyclomatic 
number,  ill  phys.,  a number  which  denotes  how  many 
cycles  occur  in  a given  process  or  are  comprised  in  a 
diagram. 

cyclome  (si  ' klom),  n.  [NL.  cycloma,  < Gr. 
svs'/u/m,  a circle,  wheel,  coil,  < svs'/ovv,  make 
into  a circle,  < uvakoe,  circle.]  In  hot.,  a ring- 
shaped  cushion  of  anthers.  McNah. 
cyclometrical  (si-klo-met'ri-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  cyclometer  or  to  cyclometry. 

A degree  of  exactness  for  cyclometrical  operations  was 
now  obtained.  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1890,  p.  113. 

2.  Cyclometric;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the 
rectification  of  the  circumference. 

Cyclonal  gradient.  See  ★ gradient . 
cyclone,  n — Axis  of  a cyclone,  in  meteor.,  a line 
which  joins  the  center  of  a cyclonic  whirl  at  the  earth’s 
surface  with  corresponding  centers  in  the  layers  of  air 
above.  The  line  is  generally  inclined  to  the  earth  s sur- 
face and  is  rarely  a straight  line.—  Centered  cyclone,  a 
theoretic  cyclone  in  which  the  isobars  are  circular,  the 
winds  are  parallel  to  them,  and  the  whole  system  is 
stationary  relative  to  the  earth’s  surface.—  Cyclone'nozle. 
See  •knozle. — Diurnal  cyclone,  the  cyclonic  appear- 
ance of  winds  on  a weather-map  of  the  whole  illuminated 
hemisphere,  on  which  the  departures  from  normal 
temperatures,  pressures,  and  winds  show  a general  inflow 
toward  the  heated  central  region  over  which  the  sun  is 
vertical,  thereby  constituting  a true  cyclone,  though  one 
of  feeble  energy.— Eclipse  cyclone,  the  cyclonic  appear- 
ance of  a weather-map  during  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
on  which  the  departures  from  normal  temperatures,  pres- 
sures, and  winds  show  cyclonic  and  anti-cyclonic  tenden- 
cies in  the  atmosphere  around  the  central  shadow. — 
Ferrel's  theory  of  cyclones,  the  application  to  general 
cyclonic  motions  of  the  laws  governing  small  local 
cyclones ; especially  the  assumption  that  the  condensa- 
tion of  vapor  in  ascending  convection-currents  is  the  ini- 
tial cause  and  the  supporting  force  of  the  cyclone. — 
Polar  cyclone,  the  theoretic  circulation  of  the  atmos- 
phere about  the  north  or  south  polar  regions,  forming  a 
cyclone  with  a cold  center,  in  which  the  lower  air  flows 
outward  but  the  upper  air  flows  inward. — Primary 
cyclone,  a large  area  of  low  pressure  having  a well-de- 
fined system  of  isobars  and  rotation  of  the  wind.— Satel- 
lite cyclone,  a small  depression  that  is  supposed  to 
revolve  around  a larger  primary  cyclone,  although  this 
actually  happens  very  rarely.— Secondary  cyclones,  a 
small  area  of  low  pressure  and  revolving  winds  usually 
formed  in  advance  of  the  primary  cyclone,  or  between 
the  primary  and  the  highest  adjacent  pressure,  and  usu- 
ally lasting  only  a few  hours.—  Solar  cyclone,  a whirl- 
ing movement  like  a terrestrial  cyclonic  storm  observed 
in  the  solar  atmosphere ; a sun-spot ; a solar  protuber- 
ance ; a solar  flame.— Stationary  cyclone,  a cyclone 
whose  center  has  no  appreciable  movement  of  trans- 
lation ; a centered  cyclone.  A moving  cyclone  is  fre- 
quently stationary  for  some  time  at  some  point  in  its 
history,  and  may  even  move  backward,  making  a loop 
or  reentrant  angle  in  an  otherwise  steady  progression. 
During  this  stationary  period  the  isobars  become  almost 
perfectly  circular  and  the  inclination  of  the  wind  to  the 
isobars  becomes  very  slight.— Tropical  cyclone,  a large 
whirlwind  beginning  as  a small  one  within  ten  degrees  of 
the  equator  and  increasing  in  size  as  it  moves  until  it  be- 
comes known  as  a hurricane  in  the  Atlantic,  a typhoon  in 
the  Pacific,  and  a cyclone  in  the  Indian  Ocean. — Trough 
Of  a cyclone,  the  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  a 
cyclone  (approximately  north  and  south  in  northern  lati- 
tudes) connecting  those  places  on  the  weather-map  where 
the  barometer  reading  is  the  lowest  at  that  moment  or 
has  the  greatest  departure  from  the  normal.  This  line 
separates  the  front  and  rear  of  the  cyclone.  In  front  of 
it  the  barometer  is  falling  and  in  the  rear  of  it  rising,  in 
consequence  of  the  forward  motion  of  the  cyclone.—  Zone 
Of  cyclones,  the  region  between  latitudes  30°  and  60°, 
within  which  cyclones  occur  by  virtue  of  the  combination 
of  descending  polar  and  ascending  equatorial  winds  into 
one  rotating  mass  of  mixing  air : a zone  of  mixture  in 
which  the  west  wind  retains  the  upper  hand. 

cyclone-cellar  (si'klon-seUar),  n.  An  under- 
ground room  used  as  a refuge  on  the  approach 
of  a cyclone  or  tornado  in  certain  western 
plains  and  prairies  of  the  United  States. 
Sometimes  called  cyclone-pit. 

Cyclonema  (si-klo-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvkXoq,  circle,  4-  vfjpay  thread.]  A genus  of 
Paleozoic  gastropods  commonly  assigned  to 


cycloramic 

the  family  Turbinidse  and  including  turbinate 
shells  with  inflated  whorls  marked  with  spiral 
striae,  rounded  aperture,  and  conical  oper- 
culum. 

cyclone-season  (si'klon-se^zn),^.  The  months 
during  which  hurricanes,  typhoons,  or  cyclones 
are  most  frequent.  In  India  the  cyclone-season  ex- 
tends from  July  to  November;  in  China  and  Japan  from 
April  to  November ; in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Philip- 
pines from  August  to  October. 

cycloneurous  (sl-klo-nu'rus),  a.  [Gr.  /cuk/Ioc, 
circle^  + vevpovf  nerve,  + -ows.]  Having  the 
principal  parts  of  the  nervous  system  arranged 
in  a circular  manner,  as  certain  jellyfishes. 
Cyclonic  law,  the  law  of  the  circulation  of  the  winds 
within  a cyclone ; specifically,  the  rule  that,  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  if  one  stands  with  his  back  to  the  wind, 
the  center  of  the  cyclone  bears  from  50  to  80  degrees  to 
the  left  of  front  or  from  10  to  40  degrees  in  front  of  the 
left  hand ; it  will  also  be  more  directly  to  the  left  of  the 
movement  of  the  lower  clouds.  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere the  center  will  be  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the 
left.  Originally  the  cyclonic  law  assumed  a circular  mo- 
tion around  a storm-center,  but  at  present  it  includes  the 
idea  of  a spiral  movement  inward  with  a gradual  ascent, 
and  a corresponding  outflow  and  descent  above. 

cyclonist  (sl'klo-nist),  m.  [cyclone  + -ist.]  A 
cyclonologist;  in  a restricted  sense,  one  who 
advocates  the  circular  theory  of  cyclones;  one 
who  makes  too  much  use  of  explanations  based 
on  the  theory  of  cyclones. 
cyclonogTaph  (si-klon'o-graf),  n.  [ cyclone  + 
Gr.  ypaipeiv,  write.]  A form  of  dromoseope 
devised  by  Viseovich  in  1882;  an  apparatus  for 
drawing  cyclonic  movements;  also,  a diagram 
for  exhibiting  the  circulation  of  winds  around 
a storm-center. 

cyclonologist  (sI-klo-nol'o-jist\  n.  [cyclo- 
nolog-y  + -ist.]  A student  of  cyclonology;  one 
who  is  wedded  to  the  circular  theory  of  cy- 
clones. See  cyclonic  law. 
cyclonology  (si-klo-nol'o-ji),  n.  [cyclone  + Gr. 
-loyta,  < Aiyeiv,  speak.]  The  scientific  study  of 
the  winds  and  other  phenomena  of  cyclones, 
cyclopedist,  cyclopaedist  (si-klo-pe'dist),  «. 
[cyclopedia  + -ist.J  One  who  contributes  to 
or  makes  a cyclopedia  or  encyclopedia. 
Cyclopeltis  (si-klo-pei'tis),  n.  [NL.  (John 
Smith,  1846),  < Gr.  si  s'/. op,  circle,  + neWrij,  a 
shield.]  A genus  of  free-veined  polypodiaceous 
ferns,  having  the  crowded  simple  pinna:  nar- 
row, auriculate,  and  articulated  with  the  rachis, 
the  sori  borne  in  from  1 to  3 rows  on  either 
side  of  the  midvein,  and  the  indusia  peltate. 
There  are  2 species,  C.  semicordata,  a well-known  West 
Indian  plant,  and  C.  Presliana  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
cyclopentane  (si-klo-pen'tan),  n.  [Gr.  svs'/oe., 
circle,  + E.  pentane.]  A synthetic  cyclic  hy- 
drocarbon, C6H10.  It  is  an  oil  which  boils  at 
50°  C.  Also  called  pentamethylene  and  R-pen- 
tene. 

cyclophoria  (si-klo-fo'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
sis'/ oc,  circle,  + -oi'imr,  < of  nun,  carry.]  In- 
sufficiency of  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  eye, 
producing  a tendency  to  rotation  about  an  an- 
teroposterior axis.  Med.  Record,  Feb.  7, 1903, 

p.  211. 

cyclophoric  (sl-klo-for'ik),  a.  Relating  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  cyclophoria.  Optical  Jour., 
Aug.  4,  1904,  p.  453. 

Cyclopia  (si-klo'pi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ventenat, 
1808),  < Gr.  kvkXoc,  circle,  + t)tp(irrr-),  eye:  see 
Cyclops.  The  allusion  is  to  the  circular  de- 
pression of  the  base  of  the  calyx,  around  the 
pedicel.]  A genus  of  shrubs  of  the  family 
Fahaceee.  They  have  small,  sessile,  trifoliate  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  borne  singly  in  their  axils.  There  are  about 
10  species,  all  South  African.  See  bush  tea,  under  teal. 

cyclopic2  (si-klop'ik),  a.  [Cyclopia  (see  def.) 
+ -ic.]  Obtained  from  a plant  of  the  genus 
Cyclopia.—  Cyclopic  acid,  a solid  yellow  acid,  C7H804, 
found  in  the  leaves  of  Cyclopia  subternata. 

cyclopically  (sl-klop'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  the  Cyclopes.  See  Cyclops,  1,  and  cyclopic. 
cyclopiform  (si-klop'i-form),  a.  [L.  cyclops 
(cyclop-),  cyclops,  + forma,  form.]  Shaped 
like  a cyclops. 

cycloplegic  (sl-klo-plej'ik),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  cycloplegia. 

II.  n.  1.  An  agent,  such  as  atropine,  which 
causes  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Optical 
Jour.,  June,  1903,  p.  726. — 2.  A person  suffer- 
ing from  cycloplegia. 

Cyclops,  n.  4.  [1.  c.]  A monster  having  one 
imperfect  eye,  sometimes  showing  a fusion  of 
two,  near  the  middle  line, 
cyclopterin  (si-klop'te-rin),  n.  [ Cyclopterus  + 
-in2.]  A protamin  obtained  from  the  testicles 
of  the  teleost  fish  Cyclopterus  lumpus. 
cycloramic,  a.—  Cycloramic  camera.  S ee+canera. 


cyclose 

cyclose  (si'kloz),  re'.  [Gr.  kvk?m(,  circle,  + -ose.] 
A sugar  containing  a closed  carbon  chain  in 
the  molecule. 

cyclosis,  re.  2.  In  phys. , the  existence  of  cycles. 

The  existence  of  cycles  is  called  Cyclosis. 

Clerk  Maxwell , Electricity  and  Magnetism,  I.  17. 

3.  In  math .,  the  occurrence  of  closed  paths. 
Cyclospondyli  (si-klo-spon'di-li),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
\ Gr.  kvkXos,  circle,  4-  airMvAog,  a vertebra.] 
A suborder  of  sharks  having  the  calcareous 
lamellae  of  the  vertebrae  arranged  in  one  or 
more  concentric  circles  or  series  around  a 
central  ring,  instead  of  radiating  from  a cen- 
tral ring  as  in  the  asterospondylous  sharks, 
cyclospondylic  (sPklo-spon-dil'dk),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Cyclospondyli ; hav- 
ing vertebrae  that  are  partly  cartilaginous  and 
partly  ossified  by  the  deposit  of  bone  arranged 
in  concentric  layers;  also,  noting  such  ver- 
tebra?. 

cyclospondylous  (sl-klo-spon'di-lus),  a.  Same 
as  * cyclospondylic . 

Cyclosporales  (sriklo-spo-ra'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
\ Gr.  KvK^og,  circle,  4-  anopa,  seed  (spore),  4- 
-ales.]  An  order  of  the  Fhssophyceee,  or  brown 
seaweeds : practically  the  same  as  Fucacese. 
cyclostomian  (si-klo-sto'mi-an),  a.  [Gr.  ttv- 
kXo(,  circle,  4-  oTuua,  mouth,  4-  -tan.]  Having 
circular  orifices  of  the  zocecia  or  cells,  as  cer- 
tain polyzoans. 

cyclostyle,  n.  2.  A peristyle  of  circular 
form. 

cyclotomic,  a.  2.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  cyclotomy.— Cyclotomic  equation.  See  -kequa - 

tion. 

cyclotomy  (si-klot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  kvk/oc,  circle, 
4-  -r o/ua,  < raptlv,  cut.]  1.  In  surg.,  opera- 
tion for  division  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  prac- 
tised to  relieve  tension  in  glaucoma. — 2.  In 
math.,  the  theory  of  the  partition  of  the  circle. 
Cyclotus,  n.  2.  [/.  c.]  Same  as  synotus,  2. 
cyclovertebral  (si-klo-ver'te-bral),  n.  [Gr. 
nvKhof,  circle,  + E.  vertebral .]  The  body  of 

a vertebra  in  fishes  ; the  centrum. 

Cydippidea  (si-di-pid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cy- 
dippe  + -idea.]  An  order  of  tentaculate 
Ctenopliora.  They  have  the  body  of  spherical,  cylin- 
drical, or  compressed  form,  with  2 simple  or  branched 
tentacles  retractile  within  tentacular  sheaths,  and  the 
meridional  and  stomodeal  canals  not  produced  into  a 
peripheral-canal  system.  The  order  includes  the  families 
Mcrtensidse  and  Pleurobrachiidte. 

Cydones  (si-do'nez),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Kinluvec.] 
One  of  the  early  races  of  Crete. 

Cygnian  (sig'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [ Cygnus  4- 
-tan.]  I.  a.  Having  a spectrum  similar  to 
that  of  Arided  (a  Cygni,  often  called  Deneb). 

II.  n.  A star  having  such  a spectrum, 
cyl.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  cylinder ; (b)  of 
cylindrical. 

Cylinder  oil.  See  ★ot7.— Delivery-cylinder,  in  a 

printing-press,  the  cylinder  which  seizes  the  printed 
sheet  when  it  leaves  the  printing-cylinder,  and  delivers  it 
to  the  fly  on  the  receiving-table.—  Displacement-cylin- 
der, an  auxiliary  cylinder  used  on  some  internal-combus- 
tion engines  for  forcing  the  charge  into  the  main  or  work- 
ing cylinder.— Impression-cylinder,  the  cylinder  of  a 
rotary  printing-machine  which  resists  the  pressure  of  the 
plate-cylinder  and  gives  the  impression  which  produces 
the  print.  See  cylinder , 2 (c).—  Inside  cylinder,  a cyl- 
inder located  between  the  frames  of  a locomotive  instead 
of  outside  of  them.  The  inside  cylinder  compels  the  use 
of  a cranked  axle,  and  compacts  the  connecting-rods  and 
guides  into  the  small  spaces  under  the  boiler.  The  valve- 
gear  is  then  usually  forced  outside  the  frames,  where  it 
is  more  liable  to  injury.  See  locomoti ve.— Inverted 
cylinder,  a vertical-engine  cylinder  in  which  the  piston- 
rod  passes  downward  through  the  bottom-head.  In  the 
original  vertical  engines  built  by  Watt  and  others,  the 
piston-rod  passed  through  the  top-head.— Inverted-cyl- 
inder engine.  See  ★engine.— Low-pressure  cylin- 
der, the  last  cylinder  in  which  the  steam  is  expanded  in 
a compound  or  multiple-expansion  engine,  the  steam 
passing  first  into  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and  thence 
through  the  other  cylinders  in  the  order  of  their  size, 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  being  the  largest.— Outside 
Cylinder.  See  overhanging  'kcylinder  and  locomotive. — 
Overhanging  cylinder,  a cylinder  of  a locomotive 
which  overhangs  the  frames.  Usually  called  outside  cyl- 
inder or  outside  connected  cylinder.  — Plate-Cylinder, 
the  cylinder  of  a rotary  printing-machine  on  which  are 
fastened  the  curved  electrotype  or  stereotype  plates  to  be 
printed.— Porcupine  cylinder.  Same  as  porcupine 
Abeater. 

cylinder  (sil'in-der),  v.  t.  To  press  under  a 
cylinder  or  between  cylinders, 
cylinder-band  (sil'in-der-band),  n.  A type  of 
fluted  band,  observed  in  certain  metallic 
spectra,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a hol- 
low half-cylinder  illuminated  from  one  side. 
Electrochem.  Industry,  Dec.  1903. 
cylinder-cake  (sil'in-der-kak),  re.  Salt-cake 
(sodium  sulphate)  made  by  heating  common 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid  in  cylindrical  cast-iron 
retorts.  G.  Lange , Sulphuric  Acid,  II.  121. 


cynoctonine 

2.  A gage  for  testing  or  Cylindrosporium  (si-lin -dro-spo ' ri-um),  re. 


cylinder-gage,  n. 

measuring  the  size  of  the'  opening  in  the 
escape-wheel  of  a cylinder-escapement. — 3. 
A steam-gage  connected  with  the  cylinder  of 
a steam-engine. 

cylinder-gate  (sil'in-der-gat),  n.  A cylindri- 
cal gate  or  valve  used  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  water  flow- 
ing to  a tur- 
bine. In  its  usual 
form  it  is  a series 
of  fingers  protrud- 
ing  downward 
from  a cylinder 
and  filling  the 
passages  between 
the  guide- vanes  of 
the  turbine. 

cylinder -pres- 
sure (sil'in- 
der -presh'/ur), 
n.  The  motor 
effort  on  a pis- 
ton-motor, due 
to  the  tension 
of  the  fluid 
which  drives  it. 

The  pressure  at 
the  beginning  of 
the  stroke  is  the 
initial  pressure, 
that  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke  the 
final  or  terminal 
pressure.  The 
average  of  all 
pressures  through- 
out the  stroke  is 
the  mean  pres- 
sure, or  the  mean 
effective  pressure. 


[NL.  ^Greville,  1822),  < icvfavdpog,  cylinder, 
+ anopa , seed  (spore).]  A large  genus  of  par- 
asitic melanconiaceous  fungi  having  the  pale- 
colored  conidial  cushions  (sporodochia)  em- 
bedded in  the  surface  of  the  host,  and  pro- 
ducing filiform  straight  or  variously  curved 
conidia.  C.  Padi  is  a common  species  causing  a disease 
of  the  leaves  of  plum  and  cherry.  See  cherry  irleaf-spot. 

cylindruria  (sil-in-dru'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
Kv/uivdpo£.  cylinder,  + ovpov , urine.]  In  pathol ., 
the  condition  in  which  there  is  a passage  of 
urinary  tube-casts  in  the  urine. 

Cym.  An  abbreviation  of  Cymric. 

Cymba,  n.—  Cymba  conchse,  in  anat.,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  concha  of  the  ear,  above  the  auditory  meatus. 

cymbalo  (sim'ba-lo),  n.  Same  as  cembalo. 

cymbella  (sim-'bel'a),  n.;  pi.  cymbellse  (-e). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  cymba, .a,  boat:  see  cymba.] 
In  hot.,  one  of  the  elliptical  zoospores  of  some 
algte. 

'cymbocephalic,  a.  2.  Belonging  to  a sub. 
division  of  the  ooidoeephalic  forms,  eharaet/— 
ized  by  an  exceedingly  protuberant  occiput. 
Aitken  Meigs. 

cymbocephalous  (sim-bo-sef'a-lus),  a.  Same 

as  cymbocephalic. 

cymbocephalus  (sim  - bo  - sef ' a - lus),  n. ; pi, 


cymbocephali  (-11).  [Gr.  Kvp($riy  bowl,  + netyaA. 
Cylinder-gate.  head.]  One  who  has  a cymbocephalic  skull. ' 

a,  shaft  of  turbine;  casing  surround-  ottvyi  a at  t « ^ , 

ing  turbine ; c,  ring  or  cylinder-gate  flange  Cyme,  '•  BOStryCUOld  Cyme.  Same  as  bostryx. 

(the  cylinder  which  shuts  off  the  waier  cymenol  (sim'e-nol),  ii.  [ cymene  4-  -ol.]  Same 

from  the  vanes  or  buckets  is  fastened  to  v 7 /7  L 3 J 

the  inner  edge  of  this  ring  or  flange);  d,  &S  CarvacrOl. 

rf,  Changers  supporting  flange  and  gate-.  Cymidine  (si'mi-din),  II.  [ CI/miCHC)  + -«<H 
e,  rod  actuating  worm  and  wheel  to  raise  , p , \ ^ % 

and  lower  the  gate.  + -tne*.]  Ammo-cymene,  CHgCgH^NH^CH 

(CH3)2(1:3:4),  an  oily  monacid  base  which 
cylinder-printing  (sil'in-dfer-prinning),  n.  boils  at 230°  C.  Also  called 'A-amino-methylA- 
The  printing  of  cloth  on  a machine  consisting  methoethylphen. 

of  one  large  cylinder  and  a number  of  smaller  Cymogene,  n.  This  very  volatile  product,  obtainable 
ones  The  surfaces  of  the  latter  are  enrrraved  .[lle  b«g““H'W  °f  the  distillation  of  crude  petroleum, 
•Jun  ine  J'uraces  ®I  tne  tatter  are  engraved  boils  under  ordinary  pressure  at  0"u.  (32°  F.),  and  consist* 
with  the  patterns  to  be  printed.  chiefly  of  normal  butane,  C4Hi0.  Also  chymogene. 

cylinder-relief  (sil'in-dOr-re-leF),  n.  A drain  cymograph  (si 'mo-graf),  n.  Same  as  kymo- 
for  carrying  off  water  which  collects  in  a graph. 

steam-cylinder;  also,  an  automatic  valve  which  cymometer  (si-mom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  shy  a, 

opens  when  the  pressure  rises  above  a certain  wave,  + perpov.  measure.]  In  elect.,  an  in- 
point; a relief-valve.  strument  for  the  measurement  of  the  wave- 

Cylmdrarthrosis  (siFin-drar-thro'sis),  n.  length  and  frequency  of  electric  oscillations. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  td'MvtSpos,  cylinder,  4-  aphpuoit,  cymotrichous  (si-mot'ri-kus),  a.  [Gr.  avya, 
articulation.]  In  anat.,  a hinge-joint.  wave,  + dpi!;  ( rpix -),  hair.]  In  anthrop.,  char- 

Cylmdrical  spiral.  See  *spiral.  acterized  by  having  wavy  hair, 

cylindricality  (si-lin-dri-kal'i-ti),  n.  [cylin-  cymyl  (sim'il),  n.  [cym(ene)  + -yl.]  The 
dncal  + -ity. ] The  quality  of  being  cylindri-  , radical,  C6H3(CH3)CH(CH3)2(1:4),  of  cymene. 
cal;  cylindrieity.  cynanchin  (si-naug'kiu),  n.  [NL . Cynanchum 

cylindrite  (sil'in-drit),  n.  [NL.  *cylindrites,  (see  def.)  + -ufi.]  A compound  found  in  the 

' Or.tcvhvdpoc,  cylinder,  + -irt/g,  E.  -Re2.]  A milky  juice  of  Cynanchum  acutum  Linn.  It 

sulphid  of  lead,  antimony,  and  tin,  occurring  crystallizes  in  leaflets  which  melt  at  149°  C. 
m massive  forms  with  concentric  cylindrical  cynanchocerin  (si-naug-ko-se'rin),  re.  TNL. 


structure : found  in  Bolivia.  Also  written 
kylindrite. 

CyUndrograph  (si-lin' dro-graf),  n.  [Gr. 
tivMvipog,  cylinder,  + ypatpeiv,  write.]  In 


Cylindrograph. 

a,  objective;  b,  curved  film;  c,  camera;  d,  arm  for  rotating 
objective. 

photog.,  a form  of  panoramic  camera  which 


Cynanchum  (see  def.)  + Gr.  ur/pAg,  wax,  + 
-ire2.]  A compound  obtained  from  the  milky 
juiee  of  Cynanchum  acutum  Linn.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  which  melt  at  146°  C. 
cynanchol  (si-nang'kol),  re.  [NL.  Cynanchum 
(see  def.)  + -oh]  A crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  milky  juice  of  Cynanchum 
acutum  Linn.  It  was  afterward  separated  into 
cynanchocerin  and  cynanchin. 
cynapin  (sin'a-pin),  re.  [NL.  cynapium  (see 
def.)  + -ire2.]  An  oil  of  uncertain  composition 
obtained  from  fool’s-parsley,  Althusa  Cyna- 
pium. It  has  a strong  odor  and  reddish-yellow 
color. 

Cynareae(si-na're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Cynara  + 
-ese.  ] A tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  Asteracese, 
typified  by  the  genus  Cynara  ; the  thistle  fam- 
ily; same  as  Cynaroidese.  Cynareae  is  the 
proper  form  of  the  tribal  name, 
cynarrhodion,  cynarrhodium,  ».  Erroneous 
forms  often  used  for  cynorrhodon  or  cynorrho- 
dium. 


has  an  angular  range  covering  nearly  half  the  cyniatria  (sin-i-a-tn'a),  re.  [Gr.  svcov  (kw-), 
horizon.  Woodbury,  Encyc.  Diet,  of  Photog.,  + ‘arpeia,  medical  treatment.]  Investiga- 

p,  152.  tion  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  dog. 

Cylindroid,  re.  3.  In  anthrop.,  a cranium  the  cyniatrics  (sin-i-at'riks),  re.  [Gr.  tcvuv,  dog,  + 
norma  verticalis  of  which  is  elongated,  flat-  «*rp*k,  < tarpon,  physician:  see  iatric.]  Same 
tened  at  the  forehead  and  occiput,  and  rounded  as  *cyniatria. 

at  the  sides.  G.  Sergi,  (trans.)  Var.  of  the  cynipidean  (si-ni-pid'e-an),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
Human  Species,  p.  39.— 4.  In  pathol.,  a body  to  the  hymenopterous  family  Cynipidx,  the 
resembling  a tube-cast,  consisting  usually  only  gall-flies. 

of  mucus.  ' cynism  (sin 'ism),  re.  Same  as  cynicism.  Thirl. 

cylindroscope  (si-lin'dro-skop),  re.  [Gr.  kvAiv-  wall.  A.  E.  D. 

tipog,  cylinder,  + attoneiv,  view.]  In  photog.,  cynoctonine  (si-nok'to-nin),  re.  [Gr.  kwoktovov, 
an  apparatus  for  viewing  panoramic  pictures,  aconite,  (neut.  of  kiwoktovuc,  killing  dogs  (< 
the  print  being  curved  to  a radius  which  cor-  kvoiv  ( kw -),  dog,  + - srovog , < ureiveiv,  kill),  4- 


responds  to  the  original  radius  of  the  pano- 
ramic camera  or  cylindrograph  used  to  secure 
the  negative.  Wall,  Diet,  of  Photog.,  p.  172. 


-ire2.]  An  amorphous,  bitter  alkaloid,  C30H^5 
OjoNo,  found  in  Aconitmm  septentrionale.  It  is 
poisonous,  producing  tonic-clonic  spasms. 


cynodonichthys 

cynodonichthys  (sin'o-don-ik'this),  n.  [NL., 
< Gr.  awAdovg  (avvodovr-),  canine  tooth,  + 
fish.]  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  J’osciliidx 
found  in  fresh  waters  of  Mexico, 
cynodont  (si'no-dont),  n.  [Gr.  avvddovg,  a canine 
tooth,  < avuv  (icvv-),  dog,  + odovc  ( oSovt -),  tooth.] 
A member  of  the  reptilian  suborder  *Cyno- 
dontia. 

On  the  other  hand,  like  the  cynodonts,  they  show  a 
rudimentary  secondary  palate. 

Amer.  Nat.,  Feb.  1904,  p.  103. 

Cynodontia  (si-no-don'ti-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  Cynodus,  < Gr.  a w6Sovg,  a canine  tooth : 
see  cynodont.)  A suborder  of  anomodont 
reptiles  of  medium  size,  having  the  squamosal 
expanded,  the  quadrate  reduced,  and  double 
occipital  condyles:  Owen’s  family  Cynodontia 
(1876),  raised  to  a suborder  by  Osborn  (1903). 
cynolatry  (si-nol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  avuv  (aw-), 
dog,  + Xarpeia,  worship.]  Dog-worship, 
cynology  (si-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  al.wv  (aw-),  dog, 
+ -Xoyia,  < keyeiv,  speak.]  The  natural  history 
of  the  dog. 

Cynomonacese  (si-no-mo-ri-a'sf-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Lindley,  1836),  < Cynomorium  4-  -aceee.) 
A family  of  dicotyledonous  archichlamydeous 
root-parasitic  plants  of  fungoid  habit,  contain- 
ing the  genus  Cynomorium  only  (which  see). 
Lindley  gave  this  name  to  the  family  Balonophoracese  in 
which  he  and  most  other  authors  included  this  plant,  but 
Engler,  in  1897,  removed  it  from  that  family  and  classed 
it  in  the  order  Myrtales,  as  a distinct  family.  See  rhizo- 
gen. 

cynomorphous  (si-no-mor'fus),  a.  [Gr.  a w6- 
yopbos,  dog-shaped,  < avuv  (aw-),  a dog,  + popfy, 
form.]  Resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
Old  World  monkeys  contained  in  the  family 
Cynopithecidx  or  Cercopithecidse. 
cynophilist  (si-nof'i-list),  n.  [Gr.  avuv  (aw-), 
dog,  + piXog,  loving,  + -ist.)  A lover  of  dogs. 
N.  E.  D. 

cynophobia  (si-no-fo'bi-a),  n.  [Also  Tcynopho- 
bia;  <Gr.  avuv  (aw-),  flog,  + -tpoflia,  < <p°l3dv, 
fear.]  1.  Same  as  lyssophobia. — 2.  A morbid 
fear  of  dogs. 

cynopic  (si-uop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  avvCmys,  dog-eyed, 
\ avuv  (aw-),  dog,  + uxp  (iw-),  eye.]  Dog-eyed; 
shameless.  Badham.  [Nonce-word.]  N.  E.  D. 
Cynthia,  n.  4.  [ l . c.]  In  hot.,  the  Virginia 
*goat’s-beard  (which  see), 
cynurenic  (si-nu-ren'ik),  a.  [ cynur(ic ) 4-  -en 
+ - ic .]  Obtained  from  the  urine  of  dogs. 
— Cynurenic  acid,  a colorless  compound,  HOCgHsNCO 
0H.H20,  contained  in  the  urine  of  dogs  fed  with  meat- 
fat  It  crystallizes  in  silver,  lustrous  needles  and  when 
anhydrous  melts  at  257-258"  C.  Also  called  hydroxy- 
quinolinecarboxylic  acid. 

cynuric  (si-nu'rik),  a.  [Gr.  avuv  (aw-),  dog,  4- 
ovpov,  urine.]  Noting  a crystalline  acid,  C02 
H.CgHaNHCOCOaH  4-  H20,  which  melts, 
when  free  from  water,  at  188-189°  C.,  with 
decomposition.  Also  called  oxalylanthranilic 
acid. 

cynurine  (sin'u-rin),  n.  [ cynur(ic ) 4-  - ine 2.]  A 
colorless  bitter  compound,  HOCgHgN,  pre- 
pared by  the  fusion  of  cynurenic  acid  and  also 
by  the  oxidation  of  cinchonine  and  certain 
related  compounds.  It  crystallizes  in  lustrous, 
monoclinic,  anhydrous  prisms  or,  with  3H20, 
in  needles  melting  at  201°  C.  and  52°  C.  respec- 
tively. Also  called  i-hydroxy quinoline. 
cyperoid  (si'pe-roid),  a.  [Cyper-us  + - oid .] 
Resembling,  allied  to,  or  belonging  to  the 

dylant-genus  Cyperus  or  the  family  Cyperacese. 
yphaspis  (si-fas'pis),  ».  [Gr.  avoir,  bent,  4- 
aamg,  a shield.]  A genus  of  trilobites  of  the 
family  Proetidse,  having  a short  ovoid  glabel- 
lum,  broad  cephalic  margins,  a variable  num- 
ber of  thoracic  segments,  and  a small  pygi- 
dium.  It  occurs  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
rocks. 

cyphophthalmid  (si-fof-thal'mid),  a.  Having 
the  characters  of  or  belonging  to  the  family 
Cyphophthalmidse. 

Cyphosomatidse  (si " fo  - so -mat ' i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cyphosoma(t-)  4-  -Idas.]  A family  of 
regular  ectobranchiate  Echinoidea,  of  the 
order  Diademoida.  They  have  the  ambulacral  plates 
compounded,  with  3 to  7 pore-plates  in  an  arc  ; the  adoral, 
supraoral,  and  sometimes  also  the  aboral  plates  primaries, 
and  the  remaining  constituents  demi-plates.  It  is  typi- 
fied by  the  extinct  genus  Cyphosoma,  the  only  living 
genus  being  Glyptocidaris. 

cyphotic  (si-fot'ik),  a.  [ cyphosis  (-of-)  + -ic.) 
Humpbacked:  usually  Icyphotic. 
cypress1,  Alaska  cypress,  Alaska  ground- 
cypress,  the  yellow  cedar,  Chamsecyparis  N ootkatensis. 
See  yellow.— Arizona  cypress,  Cupressus  Arizonica,  a 
tree  of  the  mountains  of  Arizona  and  northeastern 
Mexico,  sometimes  attaining  a height  of  70  feet,  with  the 
trunk  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  height.  The  wood 


is  light  and  soft.  The  tree  is  occasionally  cultivated  for 
ornament—  California  mountain  cypress.  Same  as 
MacNab's  -keypress.— Chilean  cypress,  a tall,  stately 
tree,  Libocedrus  tetragona,  of  the  Chilean  Andes  and 
Patagonia,  with  a straight  trunk  sometimes  120  feet  high, 
and  soft,  white,  light,  resinous  wood,  which  is  durable 
under  ground  and  is  much  used  for  railway-ties  in  Chile. 
This  species,  together  with  the  Chilean  cedar  ( Fitzroya 
Patagonica),  is  recommended  for  planting  in  swampy 
mountain-moors  of  the  temperate  zones.  The  name  alerce 
is  often  applied  to  both  of  them,  as  well  as  to  Libocedrus 
Chilensis. — Dwarf  cypress.  Same  as  cypress-moss.  See 
heath-cypress. — Flowering  cypress.  See  tamarisk,  1. 
— Gowen  cypress,  Cupressus  Goveniana,  a tree  of  the 
California  coast  regions,  sometimes  50  feet  high  and  2 feet 
in  diameter,  with  light,  soft  wood : sometimes  cultivated 
for  ornament— Ground-cypress,  the  lavender-cotton 
(which  see,  under cottoni). — Guadalupe  cypress.  Same 
as  Arizona  keypress.—  MacNab’s  cypress,  Cupressus 
Macnabiana , a small  bushy  tree  of  interior  California, 
occasionally  30  feet  high  and  over  a foot  in  diameter,  with 
light,  fine-grained  wood.  It  is  occasionally  planted  for 
ornament  in  southwestern  Europe.— Mexican  cypress, 
Mexican  bald  cypress,  Taxodium  Mexicanum.  See 
Taxodium.— Monterey  cypress.  See  cypress  1,  1.  (a) 
The  Monterey  cypress  is  a tree  60  or  70  feet  high,  with  a 
trunk  very  large  for  its  height,  usually  2-3  feet  in  di- 
ameter, butexceptionally6feet  Its  slender  erect  branches 
form  in  old  trees  a broad  flat-topped  crown.  The  wood  is 
hard,  fine-grained  and  durable.  This  tree  is  remarkable 


Monterey  Cypress  ( Cupressus  tnacrocarpa ). 

(From  Sargent's  " Silva.”) 

for  its  very  restricted  range,  being  confined  to  an  area 
about  two  miles  long  and  200  yards  wide  on  the  California 
coast  south  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  extending  from  Cypress 
Point  to  the  shores  of  Carmelo  Bay,  with  a small  grove  on 
Point  Lobos.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct  in  its  native  habitat, 
but  fortunately  it  thrives  well  in  cultivation,  and  has 
been  introduced  throughout  the  Pacific  coast  region  from 
Lower  California  to  Vancouver  Island,  also  to  some  extent 
in  the  southeastern  United  States,  and  extensively  in 
southern  and  western  Europe,  in  South  America,  and  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.— Montezuma  cypress,  an 
individual  tree  of  the  Mexican  cypress  of  historic  note. 
See  Taxodium.—  Nootka  cypress,  Nootka  Sound 
cypress.  Same  as  Alaska  -keypress .—  Pond-cypress, 
a subspecies  of  the  bald  cypress,  Taxodium  distichum 
imbricarium,  regarded  by  some  as  a distinct  species, 
growing  in  or  around  ponds,  swamps,  and  shallow  streams, 
from  the  Dismal  Swamp  to  Florida  and  Alabama.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  typical  bald  cypress  by  its  smaller 
size  and  acicular  leaves,  and  is  more  frequently  cultivated 
in  the  northern  United  States  and  in  Europe  than  the  type 
form. — Red-bark  cypress.  Same  as  A rizona  keypress. 
—Shasta  cypress.  Same  as  MacNab's  keypress. — 
Southern,  Virginia,  Virginia  swamp,  water  cy- 
press, local  names  of  the  bald  cypress. — Southern 
cypress,  the  white  cedar,  Chamsecyparis  thyoides.  The 
bald  cypress  is  also  so  called. 

cypress-grass  (si' pres- gras),  n.  A general 
name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Cyperus  ; galan- 
gal.  See  Cyperus. 

cypress-vine,  n.  2.  The  climbing  fumitory, 
Adlumia  fungosa. 

Cyprian  vitriol.  See  * vitriol . 

Cypricardella  (sip"ri-kar-del'a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Cypri(na)  + Card(ium)  (genera  of  pelecypods) 
+ -ella.)  A genus  of  Devonian  teleodesmaee- 
ous  pelecypods  having  subquadrate  concen- 
trically lined  valves,  eaeh  bearing  two  cardinal 
teeth.  Same  as  Microdon,  3. 

Cypricardinia  (sip"ri-kar-din'i-a),  n.  [ Cypri - 
(na)  + Card(ium)  (genera  of  pelecypods)  4- 
-in  + -ia.]  A genus  of  Devonian  teleodesma- 
ceous  pelecypods  having  two  small  cardinal 
teeth  in  each  valve  and  bearing  concentric 
lamin®  on  the  surface  with  a finer  ornament 
between. 

Cypricardites  (sip'ri-kar-di'tez),  n.  [ Cypri - 
(na)  4-  Card(ium)  (genera  of  pelecypods)  4- 
-ites,  E.  -ite2.)  A Silurian  genus  of  priono- 
desmaceous  pelecypods  of  the  family  Cyrto- 
dontidm,  with  subequal  valves  bearing  fine 
cardinal  teeth. 

Cypridina  shales,  in  South  Devon,  the  Rhineland,  and 
Westphalia,  the  uppermost  division  of  the  marine  Devo- 
nian, profusely  abundant  in  the  ostracode  crustacean  Cy- 
pridina or  J Entomis. 

cypridinoid  (si-prid'i-noid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A fish  belonging  or  allied  to  the  family  Cy- 
prtilinidse. 

II.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  the  Cyprid- 
inidse. 


cyrtograph 

cypriferous  (sip-rif  'e-rus),  a.  [ Cypris  4-  L 
ferre,  bear.]  Containing  the  tests  of  the  os- 
tracode crustacean  Cypris. 

Cypro-Mycenaean  (si'/pro-mi-se-ne'an),  a.  Re. 
lating  to  both  Cyprus  and  Mycenae;  noting 
relics  of  the  Mycenaean  age  found  in  Cyprus. 
See  *Mycensean. 

Cyproniscidae  (sip-ro-nis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
< Cyproniscus  4-  -idee.)  A family  of  isopod 
crustaceans,  parasitic  on  Ostracopoda,  typified 
by  the  genus  Cyproniscus. 

Cyproniscus  (sip-ro-nis'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < Cypris 
+ Gr.  ovioaog,  a wood-louse  (see  Oniscus ).] 
The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Cyp- 
roniscidae. Kossmann,  1884. 
Cypro-Phenician  (si'/pro-fe-nish'an),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  civilization  "brought  to 
Cyprus  by  the  Phenicians.  Colonies  were  estab- 
lished in  Cyprus  by  Phenicians  at  an  early  period,  and  the 
earliest  Phenician  inscriptions  have  been  found  there. 
Cypselid  (sip'se-lid),  n.  [Gr.  K vipMSat,  pi.,  < 
Kvfehos,  Cypselus.]  A descendant  of  Cypselus. 
tyrant  of  Corinth.  The  Cypselids  dedicated 
the  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia. 

Cypselous  (sip'se-lus),  a.  [ cypsela  + -ous.] 
Having  the  character  of  a cypsela;  bearing 
cypselse. 

cyrillaceous  (sir-i-la'shius),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  plant  family  Cyrillacese. 
cyroplane  (sir'6-plan),  n.  [Gr.  avpo r,  security 
(?),  + E. plane.)  A special  form  of  tripod-head 
for  photographic  cameras  or  surveyors’  plane- 
tables,  by  which  the  plane  of  the  table  can  be 
adjusted  to  be  normal  to  any  line,  and  free  ad- 
justment horizontally  or  in  azimuth  be  subse- 
quently made  without  changing  the  position 
of  the  normal : useful  in  taking  panoramas 
by  photography.  The  usual  ball-and-socket 
mounting  is  retained,  but  in  addition  a conical 
axis  in  the  ball  gives  a separate  adjustment 
without  disturbing  the  ball, 
cyrtean  (ser'te-an),  a.  [Gr.  avprdc,  convex,  + 
-e-an.)  Noting  that  type  of  vertebra  in  which 
both  faces  of  the  centrum  are  convex.  Wieland, 
1899. 

Cyrtia  (ser'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  < Gr.  avpr6 f,  curved.] 
A Paleozoic  genus  of  Brachiopoda  resembling 
Spirifer,  but  having  a high  suberect  cardinal 
area  and  perforated  deltarium. 

Cyrtina  (s6r-tl'na),  n.  [NL.,  Gr.  avprAr,  curved, 
+ -ina1.)  A Paleozoic  genus  of  brachipods  in 
general  aspect  like  Spirifer,  but  having  a 
median  septum  in  the  ventral  valve  which  sup- 
ports the  convergent  dental  plates  or  spondy- 
lium. 

cyrtiniform  (s6r-tin'i-f6rm),  a.  Having  the 
form  and  aspect  of  Cyrtina,  an  extinct  genus 
of  brachiopods. 

cyrtocephalus  (sfer-to-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL.  < Gr. 
avprdc,  curved,  convex,  4-  aetpaAr/,  head.]  In 
anthrop.,  a cranium  which  has  a convexity,  ex- 
tending from  the  frontal  and  parietals  to  the 
vertex,  resembling  a protuberance.  G.  Sergi 
(trans.),  Var.  of  the  Human  Species,  p.  55. 
cyrtoceracone  (ser-to-ser'a-kon),n.  [Gr.  avprAr,, 
curved,  + aepag,  horn,  + auvog,  cone.]  In  the 
nautiloid  cephalopods,  a shell  curved,  like 
Cyrtoceras,  on  both  venter  and  dorsum. 
Cyrtochoanites(s6r//to-k6-a-m/tez),n.pl.[NL., 
sGr.  avprdc,  curved,  + xbuvog,  a funnel,  + -irr/c, 
E.  -ite2.)  A Paleozoic  suborder  of  the  nautiloid 
cephalopods,  including  forms  with  straight  or 
curved  shells  variously  ornamented  and  with 
simple  sutures,  the  siphuncle  tubular  or  num- 
muloidal  and  the  siphonal  funnels  short  and 
bent  outward. 

cyrtoccelian  (ser-to-se'li-an),  ».  [Gr.  avpr6c, 
curved,  + aoiXor;,  liollow.]  Having  that  type 
of  vertebra  in  which  the  anterior  face  of  the 
centrum  is  convex  and  the  posterior  concave : 
convexo-concave.  Wieland,  1899. 
cyrtocone  (ser'to-kon),  n.  [Gr.  avprAr.,  curved, 
+ai>vor,  a cone.]  In  the  nautiloid  cephalopods, 
a curved  form  of  the  young  shell  replacing  or 
succeeding  the  more  primitive  orthocone. 
Cyrtodonta  (ser-to-don'ta),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
avproi;,  curved,  + biovg  (oSovt-),  a tooth.]  A 
genus  of  prionodesinaceous  Pelecypoda,  typical 
of  the  Cyrtodontidse  and  having  rounded  heavy 
shells,  narrow  cardinal  area,  from  2 to4eurved 
cardinal  teeth,  and  strong  lateral  teeth.  It  is 
of  Silurian  age. 

cyrtograph  (ser'to-graf),  n.  [Gr.  avpr6(, 
curved,  convex,  + -ypatj>uv,  write.]  Same  as 
cyrtometer. 


cyrtoid 

Cyrtoid  (ser'toid),  a.  [Gr.  KvpTou&hc,  < Kvprdc, 
curved,  arched,  convex,  + eirfof,  form.]  Hump- 
backed. Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Cyrtoidida  (ser-toi'di-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cyrtoides  ( < Gr.  KvprAc,  curved,  + eldoc,  form) 
+ -ida.]  An  order  of  nassellarian  Radiolaria 
having  a helmet-shaped  shell  without  a sag- 
gittal  furrow.  It  includes  the  families  Tripo- 
calpidse,  Anthocyrtidse,  Podocampidze,  and 
others. 

Cyrtolites  (ser-to-li'tez),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  k vprAc, 
curved,  + Xidoc,  stone.]  A genus  of  Silurian 
rhipidoglossal  gastropod  mollusks  of  the  fam- 
ily Bellerophontidse , having  widely  umbilicate 
keeled  shells  without  peripheral  slit  and  with 
strong  transverse  ribs  or  lamella'. 

cyrtometer,  n.  2.  Aninstrumentformeasuring 
the  shape  or  size  of  the  head. 

Cyrtomium  (ser-to'mi-um),  n.  [NL.  (Prese, 
1830),  referring  to  the  curved  veins,  < Gr. 
nvpTupa,  curvature,  < Kvprovv,  make  curved,  < 
Kvproe,  curved.]  A small  genus  of  rigid,  simply 
pinnate  polypodiaeeous  ferns  allied  to  Polysti- 
chum,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  freely  anasto- 
mosing venation.  There  are  about  6 species,  all  Asia- 
tic, of  which  C.  falcaturn , C.  caryotideum,  and  C.  For- 
tunei  are  commonly  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

Cyrtonotus  (sev,,to-no'tus),  n.  [Gr.  KvpTiy, 
curved,  + vutoc,  the  back.]  A genus  of  short 
and  thicked-shelled  Pelecypoda,  allied  to  As- 
tarte  and  characterized  by  the  broad  cardinal 
surface,  with  one  strong  tooth  on  each  valve. 
It  is  of  Devonian  age. 

cyrtopia  (ser-to  ' pi -a),  n. ; pi.  cyrtopise  (-e). 
[NL.,  < Gr.  Kvprdc,  curved,  4-  r'nfi  (ujt-),  eye, 
face.  ] A schizopod  crustacean  in  a 1 arval  stage, 
in  which  the  antennse  are  transformed  and  no 
longer  serve  for  locomotion,  and  the  posterior 
pairs  of  thoracic  and  abdominal  feet  and  the 
gills  appear. 

cyrtoplatyan  (ser-to-plat'i-an),  a.  [Gr.  imp™;, 
curved,  + Tharvc,  flat,  + -an.]  Having  the  an- 
terior face  of  the  vertebral  centrum  convex 
and  the  posterior  face  flattened ; convex-plane. 
Wieland,  1899. 

cyrtosis  (ser-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr.  Kvprooie, 
curvedness,  humpbacked  condition,  < kv/itovv, 
curve,  arch,  hump,  < nvprdg,  curved,  arched, 
convex.]  Spinal  curvature. 

Cyrtospadix  (ser-to-spa'diks),  n.  [NL.  (C. 
Koch,  1853),  < Gr.  KvprAc,  curved,  + spadix,  in 
reference  to  the  curved  middle  part  of  the 
spadix  in  the  type  species,  C.  striatipes.]  A 
genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  of  the  family 
Aracese.  See  Caladium,  2. 

cyrtostyle  (ser'to-stil),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  Kvpro c, 
curved,  + or Mo?,  pillar,  column  (see  style2),] 
I.  a.  Having  columns  arranged  in  a gener- 
ally curvilinear  plan : said  of  a portico,  or  a 
part  of  one,  which  has  a rounded  horizontal 
projection. 

II.  n.  A portico  having  a rounded  projec- 
tion ; or,  by  extension,  a building  furnished 
with  such  a portico. 

cyst,  n.  5.  (a)  The  resistant  coating  formed 
by  the  parent  organism  previous  to  sporula- 
tion  and  inclosing  the  spores,  in  Sporozoa.  (b) 
In  Sporozoa,  the  common  envelop  surrounding 
the  two  associated  gametocytes.  (c)  The  re- 
sistant covering  secreted  by  many  Infusoria 
previous  to  going  into  a resting-stage,  or  be- 
fore fission,  or  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
draught  or  other  unfa  vorable  conditions  of  envi- 
ronment.—Dentigerous  cyst,  a dermoid  cyst  in 
which  a tooth  has  developed. — Inclusion  cyst,  a cyst 
eh  results  from  the  inclosure  in  tissue  of  one  origin 
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of  an  islet  of  tissue  of  different  origin. 
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cyst.  Same  as  chalazion.—  MOther-CVSt.  S eettmother- 
cysl. — Nabothian  cysts,  small  nodules  formed  by  re- 
tention of  the  mucous  secretion  in  the  Nabothian  fol- 
licles.— Parent-cyst.  Same  as  innother-cyst. — Pilifer- 
ous cyst,  a dermoid  cyst  which  contains  hair. — Serous 
cyst.  Same  as  hygroma. 

cystal  (sis'tal),  a.  [cyst  + -oP.]  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  a cyst.— Cystal  residuum,  the 
surplus  of  protoplasm  remaining  after  the  formation  of 
the  gametes  in  the  gametocyte  of  Sporozoa,  and  serving 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  sporoblasts  during  their  further 
development 

cystamine  (sis'ta-min),  n.  [Gr.  idiotic,  blad- 
der, + amine.]  Same  as  *«ri tone. 

cystatrophy  (sis-tat'ro-fi),  n.  [Gr.  kvotic,  the 
bladder,  + arpo&a,  atrophy.]  Atrophy  of  the 
bladder. 

cystauchenitis  (sis"ta-ke-m'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  kvotic,  bladder,  + civxyv,  neck,  + -itis.] 
Inflammation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

cystectomy  (sis-tek'to-mi),  n.  [Gr.  kvotic, 
bladder,  + kuropy,  excision.]  Excision  of  the 
urinary  or  gall-bladder,  or  of  a cyst. 


cystein  (sis'te-in),  n.  [Gr.  kvotic,  bladder,  + 
-e-  + -in2.]  An  organic  sulphur  body  which  is 
closely  related  to  cystin.  On  oxidation  it  yields 
cysteinic  acid,  and  this,  in  turn,  taurin. 
cysteinic  (sis  - te  - in ' ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  cystein — Cysteinic  acid,  an  oxida- 
tion  product  of  cystein,  C3H7NSO5.  By  loss  of  CO2  cys- 
teinic acid  gives  rise  to  taurin. 

cystencyte  (sis'ten-sit),  n.  [Gr.  done,  blad- 
der, + h,  in,  + kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell).]  One 
of  the  large  vesicular  cells  of  which  cysten- 
chyma  is  composed.  W.  J.  Sollas. 

Cystic  canal.  Same  as  cystic  duct  (which  see,  under 
duct). — Cystic  degeneration.  See  -kdegeneration. 
cysticercosis  (sis  " ti-ser  - ko ' sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
cysticercus  + -osis.]  An  infection  with  blad- 
der-worms or  larval  tapeworms  (cysticerci)  of 
the  genus  Tscnia.  Cysticercosis  of  man  is  caused  by 
Cysticercus  cellulosse ; of  cattle,  by  C.  bovis  and  C.  tenu- 
icolli8;  and  of  hogs,  by  C.  cellulosse  and  C.  tenuicollis. 

cysticolous  (sis-tik'o-lus),  a.  [Gr.  kvotic,  blad- 
der (cyst),  + L.  colere,  inhabit.]  Inhabiting 
a cyst : specifically  applied  to  certain  Myzos- 
tomaria.  Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  334. 
cysticotomy  (sis-ti-kot'o-mi),  n.  [cystic  + Gr. 
-To/ua,  < rautlv,  cut.]  Incision  into  the  cystic 
duct  of  the  liver. 

cystidean,  n.  II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  characters  of  the  Cystidea. 
cystigerous  (sis-tij'e-rus),  a.  [Gr.  kvotic,  hag 
(cyst),  4-  L.  gerere,  bear.]  Bearing  or  con- 
taining cysts;  cystic:  as,  cystigerous  growths, 
cystinemia  (sis-ti-ne'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  cysti- 
nsemia,  < E.  cystin  + Gr.  aiiia,  blood.]  Pres- 
ence of  cystin  in  the  circulating  blood.  Also 
cystinsemia. 

cystinuria  (sis-ti-nu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  cystinuria, 
< E.  cystin  + Gr.  ovpov,  urine.]  Excretion  of 
cystin  in  the  urine. 

cystinuric  (sis-ti-nu'rik),  a.  [cystinuria  4- 
-ic.]  Relating  to  or  affected  with  cystinuria. 
cystiphragm  (sis'ti-fram),  n.  [Gr.  KVOTIC,  a, 
bladder,  + ppaypa,  partition.]  One  of  the 
curved  partitions  which  divide  transversely 
the  zooecia  of  the  trepostomatous  Bryozoa: 
contrasted  with  the  diaphragms  or  flat  par- 
titions. 

cysto-adenoma  (sis ,/  to  - ad  - e - no ' ma ) , n. ; pi. 
cysto-adenomata  (-ma-ta).  [Gr.  kvotic , bladder, 
+ NL.  adenoma.]  A gland  tumor  which  con- 
tains cysts. 

cystocarcinoma  (sis,/to-kar-si-n6'ma),  n. ; pi. 
cystocarcinomata  (ma-ta).  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvotic, 
bladder,  + NL.  carcinoma.]  A cancerous 
growth  which  contains  cysts, 
cystocarpium  (sis-to-kar'pi-um),  pi.  cysto- 
carpia  (-a).  Same  as  cystocarp. 
Cystocidaroida  (sis,/to-sid-a-r6,i-da),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < * Cystocidaris  (<  Gr.  "kvotic,  a bladder, 
4-  nuVipic,  a Persian  head-dress)  + elAoy,  shape.] 
An  order  of  primitive  Palseechinoidea  regarded 
as  transitional  to  the  Cystoidea  and  character- 
ized by  an  exocyclic  test,  narrow  and  straight 
ambulacra,  with  4 vertical  rows  of  plates  each 
with  a central  pair  of  pores,  broad  interambu- 
lacra, numerous  scale-like  echinate  plates, 
periproct  posterior,  and  mouth  with  well-de- 
veloped jaws.  It  is  of  Silurian  age. 
Cystodictya  (sis-to-dik'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvotic,  a bladder,  4-  6‘iktvov,  a net.]  A Paleo- 
zoic genus  of  cryptostomatous  bryozoans, 
typical  of  the  family  Cystodictyonidx. 
Cystodictyonidae  (sis^to-dik-ti-on'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Cystodictyon  + -idee.]  A Paleozoic 
family  of  cryptostomatous  Bryozoa  in  which 
the  zoaria  consist  of  several  rows  of  cells 
grown  together  back  to  back,  forming  flat, 
branching  fronds ; primitive  cells  with  tubular 
vestibules,  and  superficial  aperture  with  a 
lunarium ; and  interzocecial  spaces  with  vesic- 
ular tissue. 

Cystoflagellata  (sis/’to-flaj-e-la'tS),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  < Gr.  kvotic,  bladder  (cyst),  + NL.  Fla- 
gellata.]  An  order  of  mastigophoran  Protozoa. 
It  contains  individuals  of  large  size  with  a single  nucleus, 
reticular  protoplasm,  a stout  membrane,  and  2 flagella, 
one  of  which  is  modified  into  a long  tentacle,  while  the 
other  is  small,  and  contained  within  the  gullet.  It  in- 
cludes two  genera,  both  marine  : Noctilvca  (which  see), 
and  Leptodiscus.  Same  as  Rkynchajlagellata. 
cystogen  (sis'to-jen),  n.  [Gr.  kvotic,  bladder 
(cyst),  + -yevr/c,  -produced.]  Same  as  *uritone. 
cystoid,  a.  II.  n.  One  of  the  structures  pro- 
duced by  the  swelling  of  a functionless  pollen- 
tube  within  the  ovarian  cavity  of  plants, 
cystomatous  (sis-tom'a-tus),  a.  [cystoma(t-) 
+ -ous.]  Relating  to,  containing,  or  compli- 
cated by  a cystoma. 

cyston  (sis'ton),  n.  [NL.  cyston,  < Gr.  kvotic, 
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bladder.]  One  of  the  dactylozooids  of  Sipho- 
nophora,  modified  for  excretory  purposes. 
Sedgwick,  Text-book  of  Zool.,  I.  151. 
Cystonectse  (sis-to-nek'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvotic,  bladder  (cyst),  + vf/KTr/c,  swimmer.]  A 
group  of  siphonanthous  Siphonophora  having 
a large  apical  pneumatophore  without  necto- 
ealyces  or  bracts,  the  pneumatocyst  having  an 
apical  stigma.  The  gasterozooids  are  generally  nu- 
merous and  arranged  either  on  the  lower  side  of  the  pneu- 
matophore or  on  a long  tubular  coenosarc.  It  includes 
the  Physaliidss  and  several  other  families. 

cystonectous  (sis-to-nek'tus),  a.  Having  the 
characters  of  the  Cystonectse. 
cystonula (sis-ton'u-la),  n.;  pi.  cystonulse  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  cyston,  cyston.]  The  youngest 
larva  of  the  Physaliidse.  It  has  a float  and  one 
siphon  with  a tentacle  hanging  below  it. 
cystopexy  (sis'to-pek-si),  n.  [Gr.  kvotic,  a 
bladder,  + a fixing.]  In  surg.,  an  opera- 

tion for  the  fixation  of  a prolapsed  bladder  to 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall, 
cystophore  (sis'to-for),  n.  [Gr.  kvotic,  bladder 
(cyst),  + -ipopoc,  < tpepeiv,  bear.]  1.  The  stem 
or  stalk  which  bears  the  cysts  in  the  Myxobac- 
teriacese. 

Finally  a condition  is  reached  in  which  the  stem  or  cys - 
tophore,  as  it  may  be  conveniently  called,  is  terminated 
by  one  or  more  rounded  masses  of  very  similar  dimensions. 

Thaxter,  in  Bot  Gazette,  XVII.  391. 

2.  Same  as  ascophore.  Jackson,  Glossary, 
cystophthisis  (sis-tof'thi-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvotic,  bladder,  + ipOioie,  consumption:  see 
phthisis.]  Tuberculosis  of  the  bladder, 
cystoproctostomy  (sis//to-prok-tos'to-mi),  n. 
[Gr.  kvotic,  bladder,  + n/juKTic,  anus,  + orAya, 
mouth.]  Insurg.,  an  operation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a permanent  communication  between 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum, 
cystosarcoma  (sis"to-sar-k6'ma),n. ; pi.  cysto- 
sarcomata  (-ma-ta).  [Gr.  kvotic,  bladder,  + 
oapKuya,  sarcoma.]  A sarcoma  which  contains 
cysts. 

cystoschisis  (sis-tos'ki-sis),  ».  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvotic,  bladder,  + ox'ioic,  cleaving.]  Congenital 
fissure  of  the  bladder. 

cystoscope  (sis'to-skop),  n.  [Gr.  kvotic,  bladder, 
+ OKOirei v,  view,]  A hollow  tube  illuminated 


Cystoscope,  with  bulb  attachment  for  inflating  the  bladder, 

by  an  electric  light,  employed  to  bring  into 
view  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 

Alterations  in  the  internal  vesical  orifice  aa  demon- 
strated by  the  stone-searcher  and  cystoscope. 

Therapeutic  Gazette,  Feb.  15,  1903,  p.  74. 

cystoscopic  (sis,/to-skop'ik),  a.  [cystoscop-y  + 
-ic.]  Relating  to  cystoscopy  or  the  cystoscope ; 
obtained  by  use  of  the  cystoscope.  Med.  Rec- 
ord, June  13,  1903,  p.  952. 

cystoscopical  (sis-to-skop'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
*cystoscopic. 

cystoscopy  (sis-tos'ko-pi),  n.  [Gr.  kvotic, 
bladder,  + -oKotua,  < okottcIv,  view.]  Inspec- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  bladder  by  means  of 
the  cystoscope.  Med.  Record,  June  13,  1903, 
p.  952. 

cystosore  (sis'to-sor),  n.  [Gr.  kvotic,  bladder 
(cyst),  + oupdc,  a heap.]  In  bot.,  a group  or 
heap  of  resting-spores  within  a cell,  as  in  the 
fungus  Woronina. 

cystospasm  (sis'to-spazm),  n.  [Gr.  kvotic, 
bladder,  + ar.aayoc,  contraction : see  spasm.) 
Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the 
bladder.  V.  Krafft-Ebing  (trans.),  in  Alien, 
and  Neurol.,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  29. 

cystospore  (sis'to-spor),  n.  [Gr.  done,  bladder 
(cyst),  + oiTopa,  seed  (spore).]  In  bot.,  same 
as  carpospore. 

cystostomy  (sis-tos'to-mi),  n.  [Gr.  kvotic, 
bladder,  + orApa,  mouth.]  In  surg.,  an  opera- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
opening  into  the  bladder. 

cystotrachelotomy  (sis"to-tra-ke-lot'o-mi),  «. 
[Gr.  kvotic,  bladder,  + Tp&xy'hoc,  neck,  + 
-Topia,  < raudv,  cut.]  In  surg.,  incision  through 
the  neck  of  the  bladder. 


cystozodid 

cystozodid  (sis-to - zo ' oid),  re.  [G.j/ct tone,  blad- 
der (cyst),  + zobid.]  The  enlarged  body-like 
anterior  portion  of  the  proscolex  of  certain  Ces- 
toidea.  as  Dipylidium  caninum.  See  * (leant  ho- 
zodid.  /illol. 

cyst-pearl  (sist'perl),  re.  See  *pearl. 
cyst-worm  (sist'werm),  n.  A bladder- worm, 
cytase  (si'tas),  n.  [Gr.  kvto c,  a hollow  (a  cell), 
+ E.  -a.se.  ] An  enzym  which  ferments  cellu- 
lose : found  in  germinating  seeds,  certain 
fungi,  and  possibly  in  some  animal  secretions. 
See  * complement,  re,  8. 

The  views  advanced  by  Bordet  and  others  of  the  French 
school  regarding  the  union  of  the  amboceptors  with  the 
cells  to  be  destroyed  are  less  precise  than  those  of  Ehr- 
lich. Both,  however,  recognize  the  importance  of  an 
association  of  the  amboceptor  as  a condition  for  the 
effective  action  of  the  complement  (cytase). 

Med.  Record , Feb.  14,  1903,  p.  249. 

cytaster  (sl-tas'ter),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow 
(a  cell),  + aoryp,  star.]  In  cytol.,  the  star-like 
radiation  seen  at  either  pole  of  the  karyoki- 
netic  spindle  during  the  division  of  a cell. 
Cytherea  (sith-e-re'a),  re. 

[NL.  (Salisbury,  1812),  < 

L.  Cytherea,  < Gr.  K vBepeta, 
a surname  of  Aphrodite.] 

A genus  of  monocotyledo- 
nous  plants  of  the  family 
Orchidacese.  See  Calypso,  1. 

Cytherella  (sith-e-rel'a), 
re.  [NL.,  < Cy there  + -elki.) 

A genus  of  ostracode  crus- 
taceans or  water  - fleas, 
having  elongate,  smooth, 
bean  - shaped  valves, 
flanged  on  the  hinge.  They 
are  commonly  regarded  as 
appearing  in  Silurian  time 
and  continuing  to  the 
present. 

cytiau  (kut'i-ou),  re.  pi. 

[W.,  pi.  of  cwt,  a hut,  cot, 
sty.]  In  Eng.  archseol.,  a 
name  given  to  certain  pre- 
historic stone  huts  in 
Wales,  as  those  at  Tre’r 
Ceiri.  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.. 

Nov.  14,  1903,  p.  23299. 
cytoblast,  re.  3.  In  cytol. : 

(a)  The  nucleus  of  the 
cell.  Schleiden,  1838.  (b) 

One  of  the  hypothetical 
units  of  cell-structure. 

Altmann,  1890.  (c)  A 

naked  cell;  a protoblast. 

Kolliker. 

cytoblastemal  (sl'to- 
blas-te'mal),  a.  [ cytohlastema  + -al1.] 
pertaining  to  cytoblastema. 
cytoblastemic  (sUto-blas-te'mik),  a.  Same  as 
* cytoblastemal. 

cytochemism  (si-to-kem'izm),  n.  [Gr.  kvto c, 
a hollow  (a  cell),  + E.  chemism .]  Same  as 
*chemo  taxis. 

cytochromatic  (sUto-kro-mat'ik),  a.  In  cytol., 
of  or  pertaining  to  cytochromes,  or  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  specific,  readily  stainable  sub- 
stance in  the  cytoplasm  of  certain  cells, 
cytochrome  (si'to-krom),  a.  [NL.  cytochroma, 
< Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + xpupa,  color.] 
In  neurol.,  a name  given  by  Nissl  to  the  so- 
called  ‘granules,’  or  nerve-cells  with  scanty 
cytoplasm  incompletely  surrounding  a small 
nucleus  which  does  not  exceed  in  size  the 
nucleus  of  an  ordinary  leucocyte  or  neuroglia 
cell : opposed  to  *caryochrome  cell  which  has  a 
larger  nucleus. 

cytochylema  (si-to-ki-le'ma),  n.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvtoc,  a hollow,  (a  ceil),  “+  xvAdc,  juice,  + 
- ema .]  Same  as  * cytolymph. 
cytochyma  (s!-to-ki'ma),  re.  [Gr.  kvto c,  a hol- 
low (a  cell),  + xv/id,  iiquid.]  The  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  vacuoles  found  in  cell-protoplasm, 
cytoclasis  (si-tok'la-sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvtoc, 
a hollow  (a  cell),  + kX&oic,  breaking,  < K/.dv. 
break.]  Necrotic  destruction  of  cells, 
cytoclastic  (si-to-klas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a 
hollow  (a  cell),  + Kkacrdc,  < K?.av,  break.]  Re- 
lating to  cytoclasis. 

cytocyst  (si'to-sist),  re.  [Gr.  Kt\or,  a hollow  (a 
cell),  + kvotic,  a bladder  (a  cyst).]  A schizont 
inclosed  in  a membrane,  as  in  the  sporozoan 
blood-parasite  Lankestrella. 
cytoderm  (si'to-derm),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow 
(a  cell),  + Skpg a,  skin.]  Same  as  cytioderm. 


Cytherea  bulbosa.  (L) 
House. 

One  half  natural  size. 

Of  or 


cytodiagnosis  (sUto-dl-ag-no'sis),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc, 
a hollow  (a  cell),  + iiayvuoic,  diagnosis.]  Diag- 
nosis based  upon  a study  of  the  cell-contents 
of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  especially  of  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid.  Lancet,  May  30,  1903,  p. 
1535. 

cytodieresis  (sUto-di-er'e-sis),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a 
hollow  (a  cell),  + dtaipcoic,  a division.]  In 
cytol.,  cell-division,  both  direct  (amitosis)  and 
indirect  (mitosis,  karyokinesis). 
cytodieretic  (sUto-di-e-ret'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  cytodieresis,  or  cell-division, 
cytogenic  (si-to-jen'ik),  a.  1.  Same  as  cytog- 
enous. — 2.  Concerning  or  pertaining  to  cyto- 
genesis  or  the  subject-matter  of  the  science  of 
cytology. 

cytogeny,  re.  2.  Cell-lineage;  the  series  of 
cells  which  intervenes  between  an  embryonic 
cell  and  the  tissues  or  organs  or  parts  of  the 
body  which  ultimately  arise  from  it. 

The  relationship  of  the  inner  and  outer  layers  in  the 
various  forms  of  gastrulas  must  be  investigated  ...  by 
tracing  out  the  celi-lineage  or  cytogeny  of  the  individual 
blastomeres  from  the  beginning  of  development. 

E.  B.  Wilson , in  Biol.  Lectures,  1894,  p.  2. 

cytoglobin  (si-to-glo'bin),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a hol- 
low (a  cell),  + E.  glob(ulin)  + -ire2.]  A cell 
globulin. 

cytohyaloplasm  (si-to-hi'a-lo-plazm),  re.  [NL. 
cytohyaloplasma,  < Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell), 
+ iia?u>c,  glass,  + TtXaapa,  anything  formed.] 
In  cytol.,  the  reticular  or  alveolar  substance  of 
the  cell-cytoplasm  as  opposed  to  the  more 
liquid  cytochylema  or  cytolymph. 
cytohyaloplasma  (si  - to  - hi  ' a - 16  - plaz  'ma) , re. 

[NL.]  Same  as  * cytohyaloplasm . 
cytohydrolist  (si-to-hi'dro-list),  re.  [Gr.  kvto c, 
a hollow  (a  cell),  + E.  hydrolysis ) + ist.]  An 
enzym  which  attacks  and  breaks  up  the  cell- 
wall  by  hydrolysis. 

cytohydrolytic  (sUto-hi-dro-lit'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + E.’  hydrolytic .]  Re- 
lating to  or  of  the  nature  of  intracellular  hy- 
drolytic ferments. 

cytolist  (si'to-list),  re.  [ cytol(ysis ) + -ist.]  An 
enzym  which  dissolves  the  cell-wall, 
cytologic  (si-to-loj'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
cytology  or  cells. 

cytological  (si-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  *cyto- 
logic. 

cytologist  (si-tol'o-jist),  re.  One  who  studies 
cells  or  cytology. 

cytology  (si-tol'o-ji),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow 
(a  cell),  + -Aoyia,  < llyuv,  speak.]  The  study 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  cells  of 
animals  and  plants ; especially,  the  study  of 
the  cells  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  changes  in  their  form  and  location 
in  disease. 

cytolymph  (si'to-limf),  n.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow 
(a  cell),  + L.  lympha,  clear  water.]  In  cytol., 
the  more  liquid  substance  contained  in  the 
reticulum  or  alveoli  of  the  cell-cytoplasm. 
Also  called  cytochylema  and  hyaloplasma. 
cytolysin  (si-tol'i-sin),  re.  [cytolys(is)  + -ire2.] 
Same  as  *cytotoxin. 

cytolysis  (sl-tol'i-sis),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow 
(a  cell),  + /.vote,  dissolution.]  In  pathol.,  the 
destruction  or  degeneration  of  cells, 
cytolytic  (si-to-lit'ik),  a.  Relating  to  cytolysis ; 
having  cell-destroying  properties, 
cytomachia  (si-to-mak'i-a),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a 
hollow  (acell),  + pdxn,  fight.]  ‘Cell-fighting’; 
a rhetorical  name  referring  to  the  apparent 
struggle  for  mastery  between  pathogenic  mi- 
cro-organisms and  the  protective  cells  of  the 
body.  Buck,  Med.  Handbook,  III.  534. 
cytometer  (si-tom'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a hol- 
low (a  cell),  + perpov,  a measure.]  Any  device 
used  in  counting  cells : employed  frequently  in 
the  special  sense  of  hemacytometer. 
cytomicrosome  (si-to-mi'kro-som),  re.  [Gr. 
kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + ptupAc,  small,  + aoga, 
body.]  In  cytol.,  one  of  the  minute  bodies 
which  are  supposed  to  make  up  the  cytoplasm 
of  the  animal  and  plant  cell, 
cytomitoma  (si-to-mi-to'ma),  re.  Same  as  *cy- 
tomitome. 

cytomitome  (si-tom'i-tom),  n.  [NL.  * cytomi- 
toma, < Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + giroc 
thread.]  In  cytol.,  the  reticulum  which  forms 
the  more  solid  portion  of  the  cytoplasm  of  the 
cell;  the  cytohyaloplasm. 
cytomorphosis  (si-to-m6r'fo''/sis),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow  (acell),  + gdptyuoic,  shaping.] 
In  biol.,  a general  term  for  all  the  structural 
alterations  which  cells,  or  successive  genera- 


cytothesis 

tions  of  cells,  may  undergo  from  the  earliest 
undifferentiated  stage  to  their  final  destruction . 
Minot,  1901. 

cytophagy  (si-tof 'a-ji),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow 
(a  cell),  + -ipayia,  < <j,ayeiv,e at.]  Same  as  pha- 
gocytosis. 

cytophan  (si'to-fan),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow 
(a  cell),  + -oai'cc,  < tfnziveoOai,  appear.]  The 
ovoid  matrix  surrounding  the  nucleus-like 
granules,  or  karyophans,  in  the  strand  of  the 
contractile  stalk  of  certain  Infusoria,  as  Zo- 
othamnium. 

cytopharynx  (si-to-far'ingks),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr. 
kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + (f>apvy%,  pharynx.] 
The  gullet  or  esophagus  of  a protozoan,  as  a 
ciliate. 

cytophil  (si'to-fil),  a.  [Gr.  kvto c,  a hollow  (a 
cell),  + <pi/ lof,  loving.]  In  cytol.,  having  a 
disposition  to  combine  with  the  receptor  of  a 
cell : a term  applied  to  one  group  of  ambo- 
ceptors. Wasserman  (trans.),  Immune  Sera, 

p.  18. 

cytophilic  (si-tof'i-lik),  a.  Same  as  *cytophil. 
Cytoplasmic  bridge.  In  cytol.,  a strand  of  protoplasm 
connecting  two  adjacent  blastomeres  during  the  early 
cleavage  of  the. egg.— Cytoplasmic  cycle,  that  stage 
in  the  life-cycle  of  a micro-organism  during  which  it  is 
living  in  the  cytoplasm,  or  cell-body,  of  some  cell  of  the 
host  organism  : distinguished  from  the  intranuclear  cycle 
or  stage. 

cytoplast  (si'to-plast),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  'hollow, 
(a  cell),  + irlaaric,  formed.]  In  biol.,  one  of 
the  hypothetical  bodies  or  units  of  protoplasm 
in  the  cell. 

cytoplastin  (si-to-plas'tin),  re.  [Gr.  kIitoc,  a 
hollow  (a  cell),  + E.  plastin.]  The  plastin  of 
the  cytoplasm  of  a cell. 

cytoproct  (si'to-prokt),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a hol- 
low (a  cell),  + TfpuKTi c,  anus.]  In  zodl.,  the 
anus  of  a unicellular  organism,  such  as  an  in- 
fusorian. 

cytopsyche  (sl-top-sl'ke),  re.  [NL.  cytopsyclic, 
< Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + in>Xh,  mind.] 
The  consciousness  of  the  protoplasmic  con- 
tents of  a cell,  according  to  the  metaphysical 
system  of  E.  Haeckel.  Haeckel  (trans.),  Rid- 
dle of  the  Universe. 

cytoreticillum  (sUto-re-tik'u-lum),  re. ; pi. 
Cytoreticula(-\&).  [Gr.  ictTOf,  a hollow  (acell), 
+ L.  reticulum,  a little  net:  see  reticulum .] 
In  cytol.,  the  network  of  more  solid  substance 
in  the  cytoplasm ; the  spongioplasm  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  liquid  ground  sub- 
stance, cytochylema  or  cytolymph.  See  cut 
under  *ce!l. 

Cytoryctes  (si-to-rik'tez),  «.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvtoc, 
a hollow  (a  cell),  + opvKTyc,  a digger,  < opvooeiv, 
dig,  excavate.]  The  supposed  protozoan 
organism  of  smallpox  and  vaccina  ; one  of  the 
vaccine-bodies.  Na  ture,  Aug.  4,  1904,  p.  324. 
cytosin  (si'to-sin),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow  (a 
cell),  +-ose  + -ire2.]  A pyrimidin  derivative 
(C4H15ON3)  of  the  nucleinic  acids,  from  which 
it  is  obtained  as  a constant  decomposition- 
product  together  with  xanthin  bases, 
cytosoma  (si -to- so' ma),  re.;  pi.  cytosomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.]  Same  as  *cytosome. 

cytosome  (si'to-som),  re.  [NL.  cytosoma,  < 
Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + aiiun,  a body.] 
The  body  of  a cell. 

Cytospora  (si-tos'pei-ra),  re.  [NL.  (Ehrenberg, 
1818),  < Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + o-ropd', 
seed  (spore).]  A large  genus  of  sphseropsi- 
daceous  fungi  having  allantoid,  hyaline  spores 
produced  in  irregular  chambers  in  an  erum- 
pent  stroma  buried  in  the  surface  of  the  host. 
About  200  species  have  been  described.  They  occur  on 
the  branches  of  woody  plants,  and  many  are  regarded  as 
the  pycnidial  condition  of  species  of  Valsa.  Also  incor- 
rectly spelled  Cytispora. 

cytostasis  (sl-tos'ta-sis),  re.  [NL.,  < Gr.  kvtoc, 
a hollow  (a  cell),  + Graoir,  standing.]  Arrest 
of  blood-corpuscles  in  the  small  vessels, 
cytotactic  (si-to-tak'tik),  a.  [cytotaxis  (- tact -) 
+ -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  locomotion  of 
cells  in  relation  to  other  cells ; exhibiting 
cytotaxis. 

Cytotaxis  (si-to-tak'sis),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc,  a hollow 
(acell),  + Tiifc,  arrangement.]  The  move- 
ment of  cells,  or  of  cell-masses,  in  relation  to 
one  another.  The  approach  of  cells  to  one  another  is 
spoken  of  as  positive  cytotaxis,  their  withdrawal  from  one 
another  as  negative  cytotaxis. 

cytotherapy  (si-to-ther'a-pi),  re.  [Gr.  kvtoc, 
a hollow  (a  cell),  + Oepaireta,  medical  treat- 
ment.] Same  as  ^organotherapy  or  * opother- 
apy. 

cytothesis (si-toth'e-sis), re.  [NL.,  <Gr.  kvtoc,  a 
hollow  (a  cell),  + Beoic,  placing,  arranging.]  In 
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physiol.,  the  regenerative  or  restorative  change 
in  a cell  or  neuron : the  opposite  of  *cytolysis. 
cytotoxic  (sl-to-tok'sik),  a.  [Gr.  k(jtos,  a hol- 
low (a  cell),  ’+  to$ik.6v,  poison  (see  toxic).'] 
Effecting  the  destruction  of  cells : applied  to 
the  action  of  special  cytotoxins. 
cytotoxin  (si-to-tok'sin),  n.  [cytotoxic)  + 
-in2.]  An  adaptation-product  which  has  spe- 
cific toxic  properties  for  the  particular  kind  of 
cell  which  was  used  in  immunization.  Generally 
speaking,  these  bodies  result  on  immunization  with  cells 
from  a different  species,  and  are  specific.  Autocytotoxins 
may,  however,  also  be  formed.  The  action  of  the  cyto- 
toxins depends  upon  the  presence  of  a specific  ambo- 
ceptor and  of  a complement  (see  -kcomplement , 8)  which 
is  present  in  normal  serum.  Examples  are  the  neph- 
rotoxins,  hepatotoxins,  leucotoxins,  etc.  Also  termed 
Acytolysin. 

cytotropic  (si-to-trop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Ktrof,  a hol- 
low (a  cell),  + T/xSirof,  a turning.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  growth  or  bending  of  cell-masses 
in  relation  to  one  another, 
cytotropism  (si-tot'ro-pizm),  n.  [cytotrop{ic) 
+ -ism.]  The  growing  or  bending  of  cell- 
masses,  or  of  cells,  toward  or  away  from  one 
another.  See  +cytotaxis. 
cytozoan  (si-to-zo'an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Having 
the  characters  of  the  Cytozoa. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Cytozoa. 
cytozoon  (si-to-zo'on),  n. ; pi.  cytozoa  (-a). 
[NH.,  < Gr.  Ktrof,  a hollow  (a  cell),  + (<j>ov,  an 
animal.]  A protozoan  parasite  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles. 

Gyttaria  (si-ta'ri-ii),  n.  [NL.  (Berkeley,  1841), 
so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  the  plants 
to  a wasp’s  nest ; < Gr.  nirrapog,  honeycomb, 


Cyttaria. 


A.  C.  Gunnii  in  different  stages  of  development ; B,  C,  C.  JIari - 
oti:  B,  a longitudinal  section  through  a stroma;  C,  a mature 
spore-case  with  spores.  (From  Engler  and  Prantl’s  * ‘Pflanzen- 
familien.") 


czarism 

wasp’s  nest.]  A genus  of  discomycetous  fungi 
having  the  ascomata  sunken  in  the  surface  of 
a subspherical  mostly  stipitate  stroma  which 
is  gelatinous  when  mature.  About  6 species  are 
known,  mostly  from  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
where  they  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  They  grow  upon 
living  branches  of  beeches,  species  of  Nothofagus.  See 
beech-fungus  and  mushroom , 1. 

Cyttariacese  (si-ta-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cyttaria  + -acese.’]  A family  of  ascomycetous* 
fungi  named  from  the  single  genus  Cyttaria , 
and  having  the  same  general  characters.  See 
*Cyttaria. 

0.  Z.  An  abbreviation  of  (Gould’s)  Cordova 
Zones.  See  *G.  C.  Z. 

czar,  tsar,  n.— white  Czar,  a name  by  which  (or  ite 
equivalent)  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  known  especially  in  Asia. 

The  White  Tsar's  people  call 
Aloud  to  the  skies  of  lead  : 

“We  are  slaves,  not  freemen: 

Ourselves,  our  children,  our  women — 

Dead,  we  are  dead, 

Though  we  breathe,  we  are  dead  men  alL  * 

R.  W.  Gilder , In  the  Heights, 

The  White  Tsar’s  People,  L 3. 

czardom,  tsardom  (zar'dum,  tsiir'dum),  ». 
The  dominion,  power,  or  office  of  a czar. 

czarian,  tsarian  (zar'i-an),  a.  Of  orpertaining 
to  a czar. 

The  growing  influence  of  the  Tsar  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations  was  conditioned  by  the  same  causes  as  the  decline 
of  the  Tsarian  System  within  the  confines  of  Russia. 

A.  Ular,  Russia  from  Within,  p.  L 

czarism,  tsarism  (zar'izm),  n.  Absolutism 
in  government,  such  as  that  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  A.  TJlary  Russia  from  Within,  p.  5. 
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